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The  Seritite  met  at  12  noon  and  was 
called  to  order  by  the  President  rro  tem- 
pore (Mr.  Eastland)  . 


PRAYER 

The  Chaplain,  the  Reverend  Edward 
L.  R.  Elson,  D.D.,  offered  the  following 
prayer : 

Almighty  God,  Maker  and  Preserver 
of  all  things  visible  and  invisible,  in  thio 
forum  of  freemen  we  pause  to  offer  our 
praise  anJ  tiiuiksgiving  for  the  good  gift 
of  this  lu.:.d.  -u  people,  and  its  institu- 
tions. As  Thou  hast  made  and  preserved 
us  a  nation,  so  wilt  Thou  kerp  v.s  under 
Thy  providential  protection  ii.ro;it:ii  il.e 
uncertain  and  diflBcult  day  w'rnci.  u:» 
before  us.  May  Thy  spirit  uidwei;  ;;.(■ 
people  and  their  leaders.  Give  u.s  j::.-* 
to  understand,  respert  and  help  one  ;in- 
other.    ::.    the   sp;:;:    >>;    Hin.    u  h.     a  cM 

lit  \v.t:.  .ill  v.;u>  MTve  in  this  place, 
liberating  tliem  from  all  that  obstructs 
Thy  spirit  or  impedes  the  doing  of  Thy 
will.  Grant  unto  them  that  wisdom  and 
strength  which  comes  to  those  who  put 
their  whole  trust  in  Thee. 

In  the  name  of  the  Great  Galilean 
Amen. 


.M:  MAN.SFIKU)  r.'r  F're.MOcr.t.  I  a.'-k 
unan:i:u>!;s  (  ()n,<--e:st  tfiat  trie  read;:.K  of 
the  .jcrirt.a.  of  v.ie  prureedings  of 
\V(\;!.e.-Ja>     M;'.v   n     ln76    be   dispen.-^eri 

w  .Ui 

The  PliMSinhNT  pro  teiiipure  With- 
out objectioii.  It  l.'^  Ml  L-rderec: 


r'OMMITTKF   MKF'nNT>.«   Dri-ITNO 
SEN.ATK   Si-ISSIDN 

Mr  Nh\NSFIHLI)  Mr  Vn-  der.t  I  :i.<-: 
unan.uiou-^  .o:i>c!;t  x\\  ■.'.  ail  romnht!<>e< 
be  auUior. ,'-■(•  to  meet  -.i.-h  1  p.m.  or  un- 
til the  e;:c;  o:  :!iori.:n.  b'aane.-.  which- 
ever (  1  i:ia-^  ia'(  r 

The  PPJ-'SIDFNT  pro  teiiiporc.  ^^xY.- 
out  Ob  <x  'a:.   ;t  is  so  ordered. 


RRSCI.'-^.SION    OF    RFFFRRAL— 
SFNATF    RF-^ClFimON    434 

Mr  MAN'SFIFLD  .Mr  Preside:. t.  I  ask 
'..;,.ini:rii.;;>,  (■oii>e!.t  tiait  tile  actioPi  ul  U'le 
s.  i^ate  rrlerrit.g  St-nate  Resolution  434 
'  .iir.initt^'es  jointly  on  April  14,  1976, 
be  re.-ainded.  and  that  -Senat^'  Resolutinn 
434  be  held  at  ihe  de-k  pendintr  further 
nCion  on  reterr.il 

lia-  PRESIDENT  i^ro  U-rnp-ire    With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
CXXIT 804— Part  11 


EXECUTIV?:    .SESSION 

Mr.  MANSi-I}-;;,:.)  Mr  Pr.-ir.pr.t ,  I  a-k 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate  go 
into  executive  session  to  consider  nomi- 
nations on  the  Executive  Calendar  be- 
ginning with  New  Reports. 

There  being  no  objection,  th«'  Senate 
proceeded  to  the  consideration  of  execu- 
tive business. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  t«nipnre  The 
nominations  will  be  stated. 


Tnv   .JUDICIARY 

The  second  a.-^istant  legislati\c  cltrn 
proceeded  to  read  sundry  nominations  in 
the  Judiciary, 

Mr.  MANSFIELD  Mr  Pre.'^iaent  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  noniinati;:.!.s 
be  considered  en  bloc, 

Tiie  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore  With- 
out objection,  the  nominations  are  con- 
sidered and  confirmed  en  bloc 


DEIhARI-MENT    OF    JUSTICE 

T'.e  stcond  assistant  legislative  clerK 
iri'cerded  to  read  sundry  nominations 
n.  the  IX'partnicnt  of  Justice, 

Mr  MANSFIELD.  Mr,  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  nominations 
bo  CiTisidered  en  bloc, 

Tlie  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore,  WiLh- 
>'U'  objection,  the  nominations  are  con- 
sidered and  confirmed  en  bloc. 


U,.«    ARMY 


The  second  a.ssLstant  legislative  clerk 
read  the  nomination  of  Lt,  Gen,  William 
.Allen  Knowlton,  to  be  general. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore  With- 
out objection,  the  nomination  is  con- 
sidered and  confinned. 


US,   N.AtVY' 

Tlie  ssx^ond  a.ssistant  legislative  clerk 
read  the  nomination  of  Vice  Adm,  Em- 
mett  H,  Tidd  to  be  vice  admiral  on  the 
retired  list 

Tlie  PRESIDEN"r  pro  tempore  With- 
out obje<"tion,  the  nomination  is  con- 
sidered and  confirmed. 


NOMINATTONS  PLACED  ON   THE 
SECRETARY'S  DESK 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
.  rfx-eeded  to  read  sundry  nominations  in 
the  Navv  placed  on  the  Secretary's  desk 

Mr,  MANSFIELD,  Mr,  President.  I  ask 
unanimoa"=;  consent  that  the  nominations 
be  considered  en  bloc 


The  PRESIDEN'r  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  the  nominations  are  con- 
sidered and  confirmed  en  bloc. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD,  Mr,  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  tliat  the  President  be 
notified  of  the  confirmation  of  these., 
nominations 

The  PRESIDENT  ;,r'  tern;,-,  rt  With- 
out objection.  It  IS  so  orderec 


(All  nominations 

printed  at   tlie  end 
ceedings. 


"'I'.firrr.ec  toGa>'  are 
:   the  Senate  pro- 


LEGISLATIA-E   SESSION 

Mr.  M.ANSFIELD  Mr  Presiden'  I  :i.-k 
unanimous  consent  tliat  'h.e  Sen..t-e^  re- 
turn to  the  consideration  oi  ;eg;slat:\c 
business 

Tiie  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore  With- 
out objeet-ion,  it  is  so  ordered. 


S     3312    PLACED    UNDER    ■  SlTiJECTS 
ON    THE    TABLE' 

Mr  MANSFIELD,  Mr,  Presider.t,  I  o.:,f. 
unanimous  consent  that  Calendar  No 
715.  S,  3312.  a  bill  to  authorize  the  Na- 
tional Credit  Unio::  .Administration,  be 
taken  off  the  calendar  and  that  it  be 
placed  under  the  heading  "Subjects  on 
the  Table  " 

Tlie  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore    Whth- 
out  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


VISIT  TO  THE  SENATE  BY  TWO 
MEMBERS  OF  THE  SENATE  OF 
THE    REPUBLIC    OF    MEXICO 

Mr.  MANSFIELD,  Mr  President,  the 
Senate  is  honored  today  to  have  as  its 
guests  two  of  the  outstanding  memben- 
of  the  Senate  of  the  Flepublic  of  Mexico 
They  are  friends  of  this  countr>-.  tJiey 
have  participated  actively  down  through 
the  years  in  the  Mexico-United  States 
interparliamentary  meetings,  the  16lh  of 
winch  was  concluded  earlier  this  year  m 
Atlanta.  Ga 

May  I  say  tliat  the  initiative  for  tlie 
Mexico-United  States  Lnterparliamer.- 
tary  meetings  came  from  the  Mexican 
Congress  and  was  concuiTed  m  by  the 
U.S,  Congress,  and  out  of  those  meetings 
have  come  results  which,  I  think,  speak 
well  for  the  effectivene.ss  of  Lhe  inter- 
parliamentary group. 

It  was  this  group,  this  joint  Mexico- 
United  States  group,  which  was  m  large 
part  respoFiSible  for  the  settlement  of  the 
Chamizol  question,  the  Colorado  River 
salinity  problem,  and  for  othjcr  matters 
which  were  differences  which  en-.oixiied 
differences,  as  far  as  our  relat;;  ::-  v  ere 
concerned 
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It  IS  a  pleasure  for  me  to  call  to  the 
attention  of  my  colleagues  our  distin- 
guished^visitors  from  Mexico,  Senator 
Enrique  OUvares  Santana  and  Senator 
Victor  Maiizunilla  Schaefer. 

Mr.  HUCrH  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  distinguished  majority  ie^er  yield? 

Mr.  M.ANSFIELX).  I  am  delighted  to 
yield. 

Mr.  HUGH  SCOTT.  Mis  felicidades  a 
las  dos,  muy  distinguidos  Senadores, 
delegados  de  la  Republica  de  Mexico. 

Mr.  President.  I  also  join  in  expressing 
my  thanks  and  best  wishes  to  the  two 
distinguished  Senators,  from  our  friend 
and  neighboring  country,  the  Republic 
of  Mexico. 

1  Applause,  Senators  rising.] 


CONSIDERATION     OF     CERTAIN 
MEASURES   ON   THE   CALENDAR 

Mr.  MANSFIELD  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate  now 
turn  to  the  considei-ation  of  Calendar 
Nos.  734,  735.  and  736. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


NATIONAL  SMAi.L  BUSINESS  WEEK 

The  Joint  resolution  (S.J.  Res.  163 »  to 
authorize  and  request  the  President  to 
issue  a  proclamation  designating  the 
week  beginning  May  9.  1976.  as  "National 
Small  BusineK.=;  Week."  was  considered, 
ordered  to  be  engrossed  for  a  third  read- 
ing, read  tlie  third  time,  and  passed. 

Tlie  i>i  eamble  wtis  agreed  to. 

The  joint  resolution,  with  its  preamble, 
is  as  follows : 

Whereas  small  business  has  been  a  vital 
part  of  American  life  and  the  economy  since 
the  founding  of  our  Nation  two  hundred 
years  ago,  and 

Whereas  small  business  la  the  traditional 
source  of  local  and  national  economic 
growth;  and 

Whereas  entrepreneurs  and  Individual  In- 
ventors. In  the  context  of  snaall  business, 
liave  historically  been  the  best  sources  of 
Innovation:  and 

Whereas  small  business  furnished  52  per 
centum  of  all  private  employment,  43  per 
centum  of  the  entire  United  States  business 
output,  and  one-third  of  the  gross  national 
product;  and 

Whereas  small  business  Is  essential  to 
the  survival  of  the  competitive  free  enter- 
prise system:   Now,  therefore,  be  It 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  Hoiuie  of  Rep- 
resentativea  a/  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled,  That  the  President  Is 
authorized  and  requested  to  Issue  a  procla- 
mation designating  the  week  beginning 
May  9,  1976,  as  "National  Small  Business 
Week",  and  calling  upon  the  people  of  the 
United  States  and  interested  groups  and' 
organizations  to  observe  such  week  with  ap- 
propriate ceremonies  and  activities.  In  recog- 
nition of  the  achievements  and  contribu- 
tions which  small  and  Independent  family- 
farmers  and  business  men  and  wom^n  have 
made  to  American  society. 


as  "National  Horse  Week,  '  was  con.sld- 
ered,  ordered  to  be  engrossed  for  a  third 
reading,  read  the  third  time,  and  passed. 

The  preamble  was  agreed  to 

The  joint  resolution,  with  its  preamble, 
i.s  as  follows; 

Whereas  the  horse  was  Instrumental  In  the 
development  of  this  Nation,  providing  trans- 
portation for  the  American  forces  during  the 
Revolutionary  War.  for  the  settlers  who 
opened  the  West,  and  for  the  general  popula- 
tion for  the  first  one  hundred  and  fifty  years 
of  our  Nation's  existence;  and 

Whereas  the  horse  aided  In  the  clearing  and 
cultivation  of  land  for  our  Nation's  farms  and 
In  the  initiation  of  commerce  between  the 
States;   and 

Whereas  the  horse  In  modern  times  has 
continued  to  be  a  friend,  work  companion, 
and  source  of  plea.sure  for  the  citizens  of  our 
Nation:  Now,  therefore,  be  It 

Resolved  by  the  Senat-c  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled.  That  the  Prep'  >:it  uf 
the  United  States  Is  authorized  and  requeo'ed 
to  Issue  a  proclamation  designating  the  pe- 
riod of  May  9,  1976,  through  May  15,  197ti,  as 
"National  Horse  Week",  and  encouraging 
States,  counties,  and  cities  to  conune:jior«te 
this  week  by  undertaking  ajjpruprialo 
activities. 


NATIONAL  HORSE  WEEK 

The  joint  resolution  iS.J.  Res.  182 ■>  to 
authorize  and  request  the  President  to 
issue  a  proclamation  designating  the  pe- 
riod of  May  9,  1976,  through  May  15.  1976. 


INDEPENDENCE  DAY 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore  The 
clerk  will  state  the  next  joint  resolution. 
The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 
A  resolution  (8  J.  Res  160)  to  authorize 
and  request  the  President  to  Issue  a  piWla- 
matlon  designating  July  4  of  each  year  as 
"Independence  Day." 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
joint  resolution. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
grateful  to  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Nebraska  (Mr.  Hruska)  and  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Arkansas 
(Mr.  MceLELLAN)  for  expediting  consid- 
eration of  Senate  Joint  Resolution  150  by 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

Frankly,  as  a  general  rule,  I  am  not  too 
interested  in  legislation  calling  for  the 
proclamation  of  special  days.  But  In  this 
instance,  something  very  significant  In 
our  Nation's  histor>'  is  involved,  the  day 
we  recognize  as  the  birtliday  of  the 
United  States. 

And  yet,  Mr.  President,  there  Ls  the 
irony  that  de.splte  all  of  the  proclama- 
tions through  the  years.  Independence 
Day  has  never  been  proclaimed  on  a  con- 
tinuing and  permanent  basis. 

This  was  called  to  my  attention  some 
time  ago  by  a  fine  citizen  of  Raleigh, 
N.C.,  Mr.  William  M.  Wall,  who  is  quite 
a  student  of  history-.  After  researching 
the  situation,  I  found  that  Mr.  Wall  was 
absolutely  correct.  ^ 

For  this  reason,  I  introduced  Senate 
Joint  Resolution  150,  now  before  us, 
which  authorizes  and  requests  Uie  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  to  issue  a 
proclamation  desigiiating  July  4  of  each 
year  as  Independence  Day,  and  calls 
upon  the  American  people  to  hold  appro- 
priate ceremonies  observiiig  this  tlay 

It  Ls  true,  of  course,  tliat  such  procla- 
mations have,  from  time  to  time,  been 
issued  by  various  Presidents  in  the  past. 


In  1950  and  again  in  1952,  President 
Truman  issued  proclamation.s  similar  to 
that  which  I  have  profX)sed.  and  Presi- 
dent Ei:  enhower  i.ssufd  an  Independence 
D-ay  pruclamution  in  1953  Each  of  these 
proclamations,  however,  wa.';  limited  to 
the  particular  year  in  que-stiiin.  The  joint 
resolution  now  before  tlie  St-nate  calLs 
upon  the  President  to  issue  a  proclama- 
tion on  a  continuing  basis. 

Obviou-sly,  Mr.  President,  Senate  Joint 
Resolution  150  Is  most  appropriate  at 
this  time,  in  light  of  the  fact  that  1976 
is  our  Bicentennial  Year.  I  am  proposing 
that  the  President  proclaim  July  4th  as  a 
day  of  national  observance  not  only  In 
1976,  but  in  all  future  years.  The  Fourth 
of  July  has,  of  course,  already  been  made 
a  Federal  holiday,  and  it  is  generally  ob- 
served by  the  American  people  as  a  na- 
tional holiday.  But  in  my  judgment.  In- 
dependence Day  should  be  more  than  a 
day  of  rest.  It  should  be  a  day  of  national 
observance  and  national  consciousness. 
The  first  step  in  achieving  this  goal  can, 
ai.d  should  be,  made  by  continuing  presi- 
dential proclamation  pursuant  to  a  joint 
resolution  duly  adopted  by  Congress. 

Thi.<;  resolution  is  strongly  supported 
by  the  North  Carolina  Exchange  Clubs, 
and  I  am  pleased  and  honored  to  be  as- 
.>oclated  with  its  introduction.  The  Na- 
tional Exchange  Club,  led  by  the  Ex- 
l■^an.ie  Clubs  of  North  Carolina,  has  per- 
formed an  invaluable  service  in  preserv- 
ing our  national  heritage,  and  I  applaud 
the  members  of  this  organization  for 
their  patriotism  and  their  dedication  to 
the  principles  which  have  bestowed 
greatness  upon  this  Nation. 

Mr.  William  M.  Wall,  to  whom  I  re- 
ferred earlier.  Mr.  President.  Ls  chair- 
man of  the  American  Revolution  Com- 
mittee of  the  North  Carolina  Districts  of 
Exchange  Clubs.  I  am  especially  grateful 
to  him  for  first  calling  this  matter  to  my 
attention. 

Mr.  President,  I  urge  approval  of  Sen- 
ate Joint  Resolution  150. 

I  thanH  the  Chair 

Mr  HUGH  SCOTT  Mr.  President,  I 
think  there  i.';  some  irony  in  proclaiming 
Independence  Day  so  belatedly,  and  par- 
ticularly just  after  we  have  proclaimed 
a  week  In  May  as  National  Horse  Week 

I  have  no  objection  to  National  Horse 
Week.  I  only  serve  notice  now  that  I  will 
oppose  designating  the  first  week  in  No- 
vember as  National  Donkey  Week. 
(Laughter] 

I  yield  back  my  time 

The  resolution  was  ordered  to  be  ea- 
grossed  for  a  third  reading,  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed. 

The  preamble  was  agreed  to. 

The  joint  resolution,  with  its  pream- 
ble, is  as  follows : 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled.  That  the  President  is 
authorized  and  requested  lo  issue  a  procla- 
mation designating  July  4  of  each  year  as 
"Independence  Day"  and  calling  ujjon  Gov- 
ernment officials  to  display  the  Unlt«d  States 
nag  on  all  Qovemment  buildings  and  the 
people  of  the  United  States  to  hold  appropri- 
ate ceremonies  on  that  day 


--ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  Under 
the  previous  order,  the  Senator  from 
Wisconsin  iMr.  Proxmirei  is  recognized 
lor  not  to  exceed  15  minutes. 

Mr.  HELMS  Mr  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  to  me  for  a  unanimous- 
consent  request'? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  am  delighted  to 
yield  without  taking  time  out  of  my  time 
on  the  floor  j 


THE     ALTERNATIVES    TO    THE    B-1 

A      IHK    RE-ENGI.NKIJ    B    .'>2 

Mr  PROXMIRE  Mr  President,  today, 
in  my  third  speech  on  the  B-1  bomber, 
I  will  discuss  three  alternatives  to  the 
B-1  that  would  save  the  taxpayers  tens 
of  billions  of  dollars  and  .still  provide  the 
motit  formidable  bomber  force  in  the 
hi.'-tory  of  the  world. 

The  first  alternative  is  the  reengined 

Tlie  B~52.  modified  with  only  four 
modem  turbofan  jet  engines  and  the 
necessary  simple  wing  structures,  is  a 
very  attractive  tx;iinber  alternative  that 
merits  the  serious  attention  o^  the  Con- 
gress. 

At  a  small  fraction  of  the  cost  of  the 
B-1.  it  will  provide  a  substantial  im- 
provement in  bomber  performance  and 
overall  bomber  capability.  In  fact,  this 
B-52I  is  superior  to  the  B-1  in  .several 
important  respect.'-  Furthermore,  a  De- 
fense Department  study  has  shown  that 
most  or  all  of  the  costs  of  thLs  alternative 
will  be  compensated  for  by  fuel  savings. 
If  one  further  adds  the  substantial  re- 
duction in  the  B-52rs  tanker  require- 
ments, the  savings  incrca.se  even  more 
dramatically. 

It  must  be  emphasized  here  that  the  B- 
521  is  not  a  longrun  alternative  to  a  new 
bomber.  Rather,  it  provides  substantial 
strategic  bomber  capabihty  for  an  addi- 
tional 15  years  at  a  very  low  cost.  Fur- 
thermore, it  gives  added  time  for  a  fol- 
low-on bomber  or  a  cruise  missile  plat- 
form to  be  developed  This  postponement 
will  furnish  our  defense  planners  a  dec- 
ade of  reliable  information  about  the 
nature  of  future  Soviet  air  defenses. 
Thus  the  follow-on  bomber  or  platform 
Will  be  bettt-r  designed  to  meet  the  chal- 
ItMige  of  the  changing  strategic  environ- 
ment, including  Soviet  air  defenses,  well 
into  the  21.st  century. 

Valid  concern  over  the  ability  of  the 
B-52  to  physically  survive  into  the  1990s 
has  been  expressed  in  several  quarters. 
These  concerns  have  been  put  to  rest  by 
the  Air  Force,  which  has  stated  in  several 
places  that  the  B-52s  will  be  structurally 
sound  into  tlie  1990's— Lt.  Gen.  W.  J. 
Evans,  USAF.  "Hearings  Before  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services,  U.S.  Sen- 
ate, March  4.  1975,  page  2007.  Indeed,  re- 
cent reports  indicate  that  the  Defense 
Department  plans  to  keep  the  B-52  G 
and  H  models  "in  service  through  the 
1980's  and  1990's.  according  to  Secretary 
Rumsfeld" 

Furtnermore,  according  to  one  report: 

The  Air  Force  Is  studying  the  pos.slbUlty 
of  refitting  Strategic  Air  Command's  fleet 
of  271  Boeing  B-52  G  H  bombers  with  an 
entirely  new  offensive  avionics  complement 


that   could  extend   the   effective  life  of   the 
strategic  bombers  by  15  years 

Tlius  the  B-52  is  in  no  danger  of 
falling  apart,  as  some  of  the  B-l"s  more 
ardent  supporters  have  unfairly  alleged. 

A  B-,'i2  in  which  the  eight  existing 
engines  are  replaced  by  four  modern  tur- 
bofan ."ct  engines  would  at  low  cost  pro- 
vide a  substantial  increase  in  U.S. 
strategic  bomber  capability.  Performance 
improvements  include: 

1       INCREASED    RANGE 

The  Air  Force  concedes  that  a  re- 
engined B-52  would  have  a  "significant 
increase  m  range" — Senate  Armed  Serv- 
ices Committee  hearings,  fiscal  year 
19T6.  page  5616. 

A  re-enpined  B-52  would,  in  fact,  have 
a  20-  to  30-percent  increase  in  range  over 
the  B-52H  and  would  far  exceed  the 
range  of  the  B-1.*  This  would  give  the 
B-52:  Greater  target  flexibility:  higher 
penetration  speed;  ability  to  undertake 
more  evasive  maneuver?  over  hostile  ter- 
;itory.  ability  to  carry  a  heavier  load  of 
weapons,  avionics,  and  so  forth;  a  signifi- 
cant increase  in  ability  to  loiter  at  fail- 
.safe  points  before  the  decision  must  be 
made  to  commit  the  planes  or  recall 
them.  In  the  context  of  a  ^threatened 
nuclear  war.  tlii.';  capability  is  greatly  de- 
sired; and  reduction  in  fleet  maintenance 
costs.J| 

'2.    SHORTtR    TAKE-OKt     DISTANCE 

A  B-52I  with  its  higher  thrust  engines 
will  have  50  percent  preater  thrust  at 
takeoff  tlian  the  current  B-52H  and  al- 
most double  the  thru.st  at  takeoff  of  the 
B-52G.  -A'^  a  result,  the  B-52I  will  have  a 
shorter  takeoff  distance  which  will  give  it 
greater  dispersability  to  shorter  runways, 
thereby  enhancing  its  prelaunch  sur- 
vivability. It  is  also  worth  noting  that  the 
B-52I  will  have  a  greater  thru.'-'t-to- 
weight  ratio  at  takoff  than  the  B-1. 

3.    REDUCED    INFRARED    SICNATIRE 

The  B-52's  IR  signature,  would  t>e 
greatly  decreased  by  virtue  of  the  cooler 
exhau.'st  of  tiicsc  entiiiies.  In  fact,  the  IR 
signature  may  well  be  lower  than  that  of 
the  B-1. 

4      QnCKER    FETAWAY    TIMES 

The  higher  thrust  engines  will  accele- 
rate the  B-52I  more  quickly  away  Irom 
its  air  ba.se  than  the  current  B-52  s.  thus 
lurther  enhancing  its  survivability. 

.S      HJGHBK    ON-THE-DECK    PENETRATION     SPEEDS 

The  higher  thrust  engines  would  en- 
able the  B-52I  to  penetrate  at  faster 
speeds  than  the  B-52's  current  Mach 
0.55.  This  would  reduce  the  B-52's  time 
spent  over  hostile  territory  and  hence  en- 
hance its  survivability.  In  fact,  a  well- 
placed  mdu.sto'  .^ource  said  that  the  B- 
521  could  penetrate  at  mach  0.60  on  the 
deck.  Further  .'structural  modifications 
would  permit  the  B-52I  to  penetrate  at 
mach  0.85.  the  same  as  the  B-1. 

Re-engining  the  B-52  is  not  a  pie-in- 
the-sky  proposition:  Boeing  proposed 
UiLs  option  to  the  -Mr  Force  as  long  ago  as 
1969.  The  Air  Force  astimates  the  cost  of 
reengining  the  B-52.  including  R.D.T.  & 
E.  plus  the  cost  of  associated  modifica- 


•  This  arises  because  the  new  turbofans 
have  a  lower  sf>eclfic  fuel  consumption 
'higher  "miles  per  gallon")  than  the  engines 
currently  on  the  B-52  Q's  and  H's. 


tions,  to  be  only  $7.66  million  per  plane^ 
Senate  Armed  Services  Committee  Hear- 
ings for  fiscal  year  1976,  page  5616.  In 
fact,  all  the  engines  in  use  on  today's 
wide-body  transports— 747.  DC-10.  L- 
1011  and  Europe's  A-300 — were  original- 
ly tested  on  an  Air  Force  B-52.  The  fact 
that  the  Air  Force  examined  the  reen- 
gined B-52,  redesignat.ed  the  B-521,  in 
the  joint  strategic  bomber  study  under- 
scores the  validity'  of  the  concept.  Final- 
ly, a  recent  Rand  study  for  the  Air  Force 
not  onlj"  substantiates  the  feasibility  of 
reengining.  but  it  shows  that  about  one- 
third  of  the  cost  of  reengining  the  B- 
52G's  wUl  be  paid  for  in  fuel  sa-vings  alone 
about  3  years  after  completion  of  the  re- 
trofit program — "Air  Force  Energy  Prob- 
lems: Potential  Role  of  Technolog:.'  and 
Alternative  Fuels,"  Rand  Corp.,  Febru- 
ar>-  1975,  pages  29-33. 

Indeed,  the  Defense  Department  is 
even  now  planning  to  reengine  the  KC- 
135  fleet  with  "new  turbofan  engines  hav- 
ing better  fuel  consumption  as  well  as 
better  takeoff  thrust  and  can  pay  for  it- 
self over  time  in  reduced  tanker  sortie  re- 
quirements"— statement  by  Malcom  R. 
Currie  before  the  Senate  Armed  Sen-ices 
Committee,  April  1975,  page  V-15. 

The  Defense  Department  should  be  ap- 
plauded for  undertaking  this  measure  to 
save  money  and  precious  fuel.  But  the 
Defense  Department  should  be  urged  to 
use  this  same  logic  and  undertake  im- 
mediate planning  to  reengine  the  B-52 
as  well.  Rand  found  that  the  fuel  con- 
sumption of  the  B-52G  would  be  reduced 
by  one-third  if  the  aircraft  is  reen- 
gined— Op.  Cit.,  Rand  report,  page  29.  It 
.should  be  noted  that  the  Rand  report 
indicated  that  reengining  the  B-52G  is 
most  cost-effective  than  reengining  the 
KC-135 — Op.  Cit.  Rand  study,  page  31 

The  remaining  costs  of  the  engine 
retrofit  program  could  be  more  than 
covered  by  the  even  larger  savmgs  in 
sharply  reduced  fuel,  operations,  and 
maintenance  costs  of  the  KC-135  tanker 
fleet  devoted  to  the  B-52.  Assuming  a 
20  to  30  percent  decrease  in  B-521  tanker 
requirements — a  con.servative  assump- 
tion based  on  the  range  increase — and 
a.ssuming  that  tanker  direct  and  indi- 
rect costs  are  half  those  of  the  B-52, 
re-engining  the  B-52  will  produce  addi- 
tional co.st  savings  over  10  years  of  S2.2 
billion.  This  also  assumes  that  KC-135's 
support  B-52's  at  a  ratio  of  3  to  2  Thus 
the  direct  and  mdirect  cost  savings  will 
more  than  pay  for  the  cost  of  re-en- 
gming.  and  the  United  States  will  be 
provided  with  tremendously  important 
strategic  benefits  at  little  or  no  net  cost. 

Finally,  the  re-engined  B-52  will  en- 
able us  to  postpone  for  perhaps  15  years 
tlie  need  to  purchase  a  follow-on 
bomber.  The  SALT  environment  will 
probably  be  much  clearer  at  that  time 
and  not  present  such  an  imcertain  ele- 
ment in  our  current  deliberation  on 
bombers.  In  the  meantime,  the  $20  to 
S40  bilhon  that  the  B-1  program  would 
liave  required  can  be  applied  to  the  otiier 
pressing  defense  needs  which  thLs  coun- 
try faces. 

B.    EQL^IP    THE    B     52      VtTTH      LONC-RANCE     CRVISE 

MISSILES 

The  second  alternative  course  of  ac- 
tion in  place  of  building  the  B-1  bomber 
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is  to  equip  the  re-englned  B-52's  with 
cruise  missiles  having  the  maximum 
range  that  SALT  permits.  These  nu- 
clear-tipped missiles  combine  three  ex- 
tremely attractive  features: 

First.  Their  tiny  radar  image  and 
ground-hugging  capability  make  them 
nearly  invulnerable  to  detection,  let 
alone  destruction  by  the  enemy: 

Second.  They  are  so  Inexpensive  that 
they  can  be  launched  by  the  thousands 
to  saturate  enemy  defenses  and  to  as- 
sure the  destruction  of  any  array  of 
bomber  targets;  and 

Third.  They  possess  sufficient  range  to 
permit  the  bomber  carrying  it  to  mini- 
mize or  avoid  penetrating  enemy  air- 
space altogether.  Consequently,  the 
bomber  need  have  little  or  no  penetra- 
tion capabilities,  which  of  course  reduces 
the  cost  and  complexity  of  the  requisite 
.strategic  bomber  force. 

The  ideal  strategic  bomber  would  be^ 
one  that  the  enemy  could  not  detect' 
with  either  radar  or  infrared  tech- 
niques as  it  sped  toward  the  target. 
Neither  the  B-52  nor  the  B-1  are  so 
fortunate,  although  both  fly  close  to  the 
ground  in  an  attempt  to  fly  under  the 
enemy  radar  net. 

Given  that  the  enemy  is  likely  to  de- 
tect their  presence,  both  of  these  bomb- 
ers are  designed  to  carry  extensive  elec- 
tronic countermeasure  equipment — 
ECM — that  attempts  to  hide  the  exact 
location  of  the  bomber,  even  though  its 
general  presence  is  known. 

However,  the  Air  Force  is  not  confi- 
dent that  the  penetrating  bomber,  even 
the  B-1,  can  penetrate  through  the  most 
advanced  defenses  that  ring  major  So- 
viet targets.  Consequently,  the  B-52  and 
the  B-1,  if  built,  will  carry  short-range 
attack  missiles — SRAM— to  deliver  nu- 
clear warheads  on  the  enemy  defenses 
or  the  target  ahead  of  the  bomber — 
"Study  of  Alternative  Courses  of  Action 
for  the  Strategic  Manned  Bomber."  GAO 
report,  April  17.  1974.  page  3.  The  B-1 
will  carry  24  such  missiles  In  rotary 
launchers  Inside  the  aircraft's  fuselage. 
Thus  by  its  actions  the  Air  Force 
acknowledges  the  validity  of  the  stand- 
off concept. 

When  the  first  wing  of  B-52Gs  were 
equipped  with  SRAM's  in  1972,  Air  Force 
General  Keck  was  quoted  at  the  cere- 
mony as  saying  that  it  made  the  B-52 
"almost  a  new  airplane."  His  comments 
reflect  the  fact  that  bomber  survivability 
is  dramatically  improved  with  the  addi- 
tion of  stand'off  missiles  to  the  bomb- 
er's complement  of  penetration  aids. 
They  allow  the  bomber  itself  to  stand 
off  and  to  avoid  the  thickest  defenses  al- 
together while  saturating  them  with 
dozens  of  nuclear  wr.rheads. 

The  invulnerability  of  the  SRAM  rests 
not  only  on  saturating  techniques  but 
also  on  its  inflnitestimal  radar  cross-sec- 
tion, ground  hugging  capability,  and  its 
high  speed.  The  one  drawback  to  the 
•SRAM  is  Its  short  range:  only  about  120 
miles.  Thus,  the  B-52  and  B-1  must 
penetrate  all  but  the  last  120  miles  to  the 
target. 

Extension  of  the  range  of  the  .stand- 
off missile,  such  as  the  SRAM,  offers  ob- 
vious advantages  to  the  t)omber.  The 
cruise  missile  was  developed  for  this  very 


purpose.  Instead  of  being  rocket  powered 
as  is  the  SRAM,  It  has  a  jet  engine  and 
wings. 

CStriSE    MISSILE    OPTIONS 

Two  versions  of  cruise  missiles  are  now- 
m  tlie  research  stage — one  for  the  Navy 
and  the  other  for  the  Air  Force.  The 
Navy's  can  be  launched  from  torpedo 
tubes  on  submarines — SLCM — submarine 
launched  cruise  missile — or  can  be  air 
launched  ^om  aircraft  before  they  enter 
Soviet  airspace.  The  Air  Force  version — 
ALCM — air  launched  cruise  missile — 
has  a  much  shorter  range,  for  reasons  to 
be  discussed  later.  And  it  is  considerably 
slower  than  the  Navy  version,  and  has  a 
higher  altitude  profile. 

Use  of  the  Navy  a-iuse  missile  could 
allow  a  bomber  to  avoid  Soviet  air  de- 
fenses altogether.  The  issue  is  whether 
the  cruise  missile  approaches  the  invul- 
nerability of  the  SRAM,  the  B-l's  pri- 
mary weapon. 

Tests  show  that  the  Navy  cruise  mis- 
sile is  a  match  for  the  SRAM  in  terms  of 
survivability: 

The  Navy  cruise  missile  has  about  the 
same  radar  cross-section  as  the  SRAM  but  Is 
harder  to  detect  and  track  because  of  the 
lower  profile  (altitude)  flown  over  Rus^'ta. 
("Strategic  Programs  Scrutinized."  Clarence 
A.  Robinson,  Jr  .  Aviation  Week  and  Space 
Technology.  March  31.   1975.  page   13  i 

The  radar  tests  reveal  that  the  SLCM 
(Navy  version  of  the  cruise  mLsslle.  subma- 
rine-launched cruise  missile)  has  a  cross- 
section  about  the  size  of  a  sea  gull  with  the 
radar  beam  at  r»:45  degrees  Trom  dead  ahead. 
The  side  view  of  the  missile  is  10  sq.  meters, 
but  at  Its  low  altitude  the  only  time  the 
broad  side  of  the  missile  Is  In  the  beam  Ls  as 
It  pauses  directly  by  the  radar,  and  then 
data  proces8lng\response  time  Is  too  short 
to  respond.  (Ibid) 

Defense  offlciils  have  said  that  actual 
tests  demonstrajle  that  neither  the  Rus- 
sians or  even  oiWselves  have  the  capa- 
bility to  detect  and  destroy  the  cruii^e 
missile — 

In  testing  the  full-scale  SLCM  against 
both  the  Soviet  and  U.S.  radar  capability,  the 
Navy  has  determined  that  neither  side  has 
the  capability  to  track  and  shoot  down  the 
SLCM.  And  downing  the  missile  is  approach- 
ing defiance  of  the  laws  of  physics,  a  De- 
fense odlclal  said.  (Ibid.)   (Emphasis  Added.) 

Other  Defense  officials  call  the  cruise 
mi.ssile  the  "ultimate  deterrent" — 

The  cruise  missiles  are  designed  to  travel 
at  subsonic  speed,  and  have  radar  and  Infra- 
red signatures  bo  small  as  to  blend  In  with 
the  background.  Everyone  seems  to  agree 
that  this  win  make  them  equally  dlfllcult 
to  shoot  down.  Hence,  some  Pentagon  officials 
have  nicknamed  the  strategic  cruise  missile 
"the  ultimate  deterrent."  ("Cruise  Missiles: 
Air  Force.  Navy  Weapon  Poses  New  Arms  Is- 
sues," Science,  February  7,  1975,  page  417.) 

Another  defense  official  has  described 
the  cruise  missile's  capabilities  against 
Soviet  air  defenses: 

The  cruise  missile's  low  altitude  profile 
win  drive  them  (the  Soviets)  crazy  and 
that's  what  they  fear  most  because  this  big 
air  defense  system  of  theirs  can't  handle 
the  cruise  missile  threat.  (Aviation  Week 
and  Space  Technology.  16  February  1976, 
page  14.) 

All  of  these  statements  establish  the 
invulnerability  of  the  cruise  missile  In 
the  current  time  frame.  To  some,  tech- 
nological advances  in  air  defense  might 
seem  to  threaten  the  cruise  missile  In  the 


future.  To  the  contrary,  technology  ad- 
vances should  be  on  the  side  of  the  cruise 
missile. 

Throughout  the  1970's  even  the  highly 
concentrated  defenses  surrounding  ac- 
tual targets — terminal  defen.ses — will 
not  credibly  threaten  tlie  cruise  missile. 
Technological  developments  in  the 
1980's  might  give  the  Soviets  tho  capa- 
bility to  counter  the  present-day  cruise 
missile.  However,  this  would  require  a 
tremendous  proliferation  of  defense 
s^es  at  an  astronomical  cost  that  would 
.seriously  bleed  the  Soviet  defense 
budget. 

Yet  the  Air  Force  is  already  studyinK 
a  second-generation  cruise  nii.ssUe  tlmt 
would  render  those  costly  additional 
Soviet  air  defense  expenditures  wasted. 
This  new  ci-ulse  missile  would  be  two- 
staged  with  the  upper  stage  [permitting 
.supersonic  penetration  of  terminal  de- 
fenses, overwhelming  them  just  sis  the 
short-range  SRAM  does  now 

This  two-stage  concept  should  be  well 
within  the  state  of  the  art  by  the  19ans. 
It  seems  likely  that  the  Soviet  air  ilcf*  r..-e 
network  could  not  expand  sufficiently 
through  the  mid-1980's  to  even  necessi- 
tate our  deploying  this  two-stage  cruise 
mlssUe.  In  fact,  the  Soviets'  knowledge 
that  we  would  have  a  ready  and  effective 
response  to  their  very  co.'^tly  efforts  to  de- 
fend against  our  first  generation  cruise 
missile  may  dLscoiu'age  them  from  at- 
tempting such  a  defense  at  all. 

"Furthermore,  even  the  first  generation 
cruise  missile  Itself  could  be  an  effective 
weapon  against  advanced  air  defenses, 
much  as  the  SRAM  is  now  against  cur- 
rent air  defenses.  A  first  wave  of  cruise 
missiles  could  blast  holes  In  the  Soviet 
air  defense  through  which  later  waves 
of  cruise  missiles  could  pass. 

This  view  appears  to  be  at  least  par- 
tially confirmed  by  the  foUowii^g  ex- 
change in  a  recent  Senate  hearing  where 
Dr.  Currie  indicates  that  the  Soviets  can- 
not counter  the  cruise  missile  now,  and 
that  to  do  so  In  the  futur^  would  require 
an  enormous  investment: 

Senator  McInttre  How  soon  do  you  be- 
lieve the  Soviets  could  help  develop  and  de- 
ploy a  comprehensive  and  effective  force  of 
advanced  terminal  SAM's  which  would  con- 
stitute a  defense  against  a  large  multidi- 
rectional cruise  missile  attack? 

Dr.  CxjRRn:.  I  think  It  Is  well  within  their 
capability  to  do  it  in  (deleted)  years,  should 
they  desire  to  invest  the  resources  That  !s 
precisely  what  we  would  like  them  to  do.  It 
would  cost  many,  many  billions  of  dollars  to 
do  that  .  .  (Senate  Armed  Serv'ces  Commit- 
tee Hearings,  FY  76,  Part  10,  page  5151.) 

CRtnSE   MISSILES  AND  THX  JOINT   BOMBER  STtTDT 

The  accolades  for  the  Navy  cruise  mis- 
sile are  in  stark  contrast  to  the  conclu- 
sion reached  in  the  Department  of  De- 
fense's Joint  Strategic  Bomber  Study, 
which  studied  alternatives  to  the  B-1 
bomber.  The  study  admitted  that  cruLse 
missiles  can  overwhelm  aircraft  inter- 
ceptor defenses  by  saturating  them  with 
sheer  numbers  of  missiles.  Statement  of 
Malcolm  R.  Currie  before  the  Senate 
Armed  Services  Committee,  1975. 

To  penetrate  the  surface-to-air  mis- 
sile defenses  ringing  key  targets,  the 
joint  strategic  bomber  study  implied  that 
the  cruise  missile  is  inadequate — that  we 
must  have  the  B-1  and  especially  its 
complement  of  SRAM  missiles. 
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And  yet.  Dr.  Malcolm  Currie.  Director 
of  Defense  Research  and  Engineering  for 
the  Department  of  Defense,  who  sum- 
marl?^  the  results  of  the  joint  strate- 
gic bomber  study  in  his  testimony  before 
a  congressional  committee  recently  said. 

As  a  major  alternative  approach  to  pene- 
tration of  formidable  Soviet  air  defenses, 
including  tens  of  surveillance  radar?,  hun- 
dreds of  ground  radar  and  thou.sand.'-:  of  In- 
terceptors and  SAM'S,  we  are  continuing  de- 
velopment of  the  strategic  cruise  ml.s.sile. 
And  air-launched  cruise  missiles  may  be  re- 
quired to  complement  the  pure  penetrating 
bomber  In  advanced  threat  environments. 
but  the  extent  of  the  need  depends  on  how 
the  threat  evolves.  (House  Armed  Services 
Committee.  94-8,  page  303.  emphasis  added  ) 

The  extreme  sensitivity  of  the  perform- 
ance of  the  penetrating  bomber  to  the  qual- 
ity of  its  ECM  was  manifest  ...  we  believe 
viable  alternatives  to  the  penetraiing  bomber 
must  be  pursued.  Our  cruise  missile  pro- 
grams which  I  will  discuss  later,  constitute 
such  an  alternative,  and  we  are  searching  for 
others.  (House  Armed  Services  Committee. 
94-8.  page  300.) 

The  joint  bomber  study  seems  to  have 
only  raised  more  questions  about  the 
penetration  capability  of  the  B-1  as  com- 
pared to  that  of  the  cruise  missile. 

Another  attraction  of  the  cruLse  missile 
is  the  cost — about  $500,000  apiece. 

For  the  cost  of  a  single  B-1  carrying 
24  SRAM  warheads — about  $100  mil- 
lion— we  could  buy  200  long-range  cruise 
missiles.  Thus,  saturation  of  enemy  de- 
fenses is  economically  feasible. 

The  cruise  missile  Is  still  in  its  In- 
fancy, so  many  Innovations  can  be  ex- 
pected to  drive  down  the  cost  even  fur- 
ther. For  Instance,  the  Air  Force  is  in- 
vestigating an  advanced  strategic  air- 
launched  missile  which  would  be  ram- 
jet powered,  although  of  somewhat 
shorter  range  than  the  cruise  missile. 
One  Ail  Force  propulsion  engineer  has 
estimated  a  complete  vehicle  could  be 
produced  minus  payload  for  as  little  as 
$6,000. 

CRUISE  MISSILE  RANGE  ISStJES 

The  question  of  the  range  of  the  Navy 
and  Air  Force  versions  of  the  cruise  mis- 
sile Is  a  vital  element  in  the  debate  over 
the  B-1.  In  designing  the  B-1  the  Air 
Force  planned  for  it  to  carry  the  SR.-^M 
A  small  rotary  launcher  which  could 
carry  eight  SRAM's  was  developed  so 
that  three  rotary  launchers  could  fit  in- 
side the  relatively  small  B-1  fuselage. 
The  same  launcher  was  placed  In  the 
B-52  to  carry  the  SRAM.  As  the  cruise 
missile  program  emerged,  it  sewn  became 
clear  that  the  SRAM  rotary  launcher 
could  not  physically  accommodate  the 
longer  body  of  longer  range  cruise  mis- 
siles So  tlie  Air  Force  forced  its  entire 
cruise  missile  program  to  work  around 
the  size  constraints  imposed  by  the 
SRAM  launcher. 

Consequently,  the  Navy  version,  which 
is  not  shackled  by  the  rotary  launcher, 
has  a  range  of  about  2,000  nautical 
miles,  while  the  Air  Force  version  has  a 
range  of  about  650  miles. 

The  range  difference  is  partially  ex- 
plained by  the  fact  that  the  Na\^  mLssile 
Is  4  feet  longer  than  the  Air  Force's. 

This  disparity  In  range  i.s-of  enormous 
consequence.  A  standoff  bomber  carry- 
ing the  Navy  missile  could  avoid  pene- 
trating Soviet  airspace  altogether  and 


still  knock  out  virtually  all  major  tar- 
gets. However,  the  Air  Force  ALCM.  con- 
strained to  fit  the  SRAM  launcher, 
forces  the  bomber  to  penetrate  well  in- 
side the  Soviet  Union  before  releasing 
its  missiles.  Not  surprisingly,  some  senior 
Pentagon  officials  have  questioned  the 
wisdom  of  the  Air  Force  constraining  its 
ALCM  to  fit  the  SRAM  launcher. 

In  addition,  the  Air  Force  cruise  mis- 
sile is  slower  than  the  Navy's  version — 
niach  0.55  vs.  0.7 — for  most  of  the  mis- 
sion. 

Furthermore,  the  Navy  version  can 
skim  closer  to  the  ground  than  the 
.ALCM.  making  it  more  survivable. 

The  Air  Force  is  fully  aware  of  the 
range  problems  of  its  ALCM  and  cur- 
rently is  studying  a  longer  range  ver- 
sion. This  longer  range  is  attained  by 
fitting  a  belly  tiink  to  the  ALCM.  en- 
abling it  to  carry  more  fuel  and  thus  to 
extend  its  range.  However,  this  longer 
range  version  still  can  only  go  1,000  miles 
and  is  no  match  for  the  Navy  cruise 
missile.  Also.  hLs  version  cannot  be  car- 
ried internally  by  the  B-1.  though  it  can 
be  carried  by  the  B-52.  Furthermore,  the 
belly  tank  enlarges  the  radar  cross-sec- 
tion of  the  ALCM. 

Whatever  the  reasons  behind  the  Air 
Force  decision  to  design  the  ALCM 
around  the  SRAM  rack,  three  conse- 
quences resulted : 

1.  Any  new  Air  Force  bomber  carrying  the 
Air  Force  cruise  missile  must  be  a  pene- 
trator  and  not  a  stand-off  bomber. 

2.  The  Air  Force  cruise  missile  will  Qt  on 
the  SRAM  launcher  Inside  the  B-1.  A  cruise 
missile  suitable  for  a  fully  stand-off  bomb- 
er could  not  fit  the  rotary  launcher  inside  the 
B-1:  and 

3.  The  superiority  cf  the  B-52  over  the  B-1 
as  a  stand-off  bomber  Is  obscured  by  the  di- 
minished range  of  the  resulting  ALCM 

In  short  it  would  appear  that  the  ef- 
fectiveness of  an  entire  strategic  pro- 
gram of  inestimable  importance  was 
sacrificed  on  the  altar  of  the  B-1. 

SRAM-CRrlSE  MISSILE  MIXES 

There  is  evidence  that  the  B-1  can 
carrj-  4  SRAM  missiles  externally  on 
each  of  its  variable  geometry  wings. 

This  would  imply  that  the  B-1  can 
carry  cruise  missiles  on  its  wings.  How- 
ever, the  additional  aerodynamic  drag 
would  impose  a  severe  penalty  on  the 
range  of  the  B-1,  whose  range  is  already 
marginal. 

Carrying  a  full  external  load  would 
decrease  the  B-1  range  by  about  15  per- 
cent due  to  increased  aerodynamic 
drag — Maj  Gen.  H.  M.  Darmstandler. 
USAF.  Briefing  of  Congressional  Staff 
Members.  May  15.  1975.  In  fact,  the  ex- 
ternal pylons,  which  would  support  the 
racks  for  cruise  mi.ssiles.  have  been  de- 
leted from  the  B-1  design — Senate 
Armed  Services  Committee  hearings, 
fiscal  year  1976,  part  10.  page  5542. 

Already  the  B-1  has  reached  the  ix)lnt 
that  it  cannot  carry  a  full  internal  load 
of  weapons  and  a  full  fuel  load  at  the 
same  time  because  of  its  weight  prob- 
lems— Senate  Armed  Sen'ic&s  Commit- 
tee hearings.  February  and  March  1975, 
part  4.  pages  2013-2014.  Thus,  the  B-1 
cannot  carry  additional  missiles  on  its 
wings  without  .sacrificing  an  equivalent 
weight  of  fuel  or  further  increasing  its 
dependence  on  i&nker  support. 


The  Defense  Department  was  seriou&ly 
considering  consolidating  the  Na\T  and 
Air  Force  programs  to  conserve  funds. 

If  the  programs  are  merged,  the  single 
cruise  missile  that  will  eventuallj'  come 
forth  will  almost  certainly  not  be  com- 
patible with  the  SRAM  rotary  launcher. 
It  would  more  resemble  the  longer  range 
NaAT  version. 

The  upshot  would  be  that  the  B-1 
could  not  carry  the  cruise  missile  inter- 
nally at  all.  And  external  carriage  may 
prove  to  be  too  costly  in  terms  cf  the 
B-l's  limited  range. 

The  incompatibility  of  the  B-1  with 
the  long-range  cruise  missile  will  not  be 
a  problem  for  a  while  because  the  B-52"s. 
which  can  carrj-  the  long-range  cruise 
missUe.  wUl  be  kept  through  the  I990's. 

Thus,  the  B-52  will  serve  as  the  long- 
range  cruise  missile  carrier.  It  is  signif- 
icant that  the  Defense  Department  is 
requiring  the  Navy  to  make  its  cruise 
missile  capable  of  being  air  launched 
from  the  B-52:  no  mention  is  made  of 
the  B-1 — "The  Case  for  the  Cruise  Mis- 
sile." Dr.  Malcolm  R.  Currie.  A\-iation 
Week  and  Space  Technology.  April  21. 
1975.  page  9. 

Note  that  the  B-52's  long  range  would 
allow  it  to  carry  cruise  missiles  exter- 
nally. And  the  mammoth  bomb  bay  of 
the  B-52  can  accommodate"  the  cruise 
mi.ssile  as  well  There  is  one  SRAM 
rotary  launcher  fitted  Ln  the  huge  B-52 
bomb  bay  although  this  launcher  was  de- 
signed for  the  B-1 . 

However,  once  the  B-52  is  retired  by 
the  end  of  the  1990's.  there  wii:  be  no 
carrier  for  these  missiles.  The  question 
arises,  will  the  Air  Force  come  to  the 
Congress  10  years  from  now  and  ask  for 
funtis  for  a  new  standoff  bomber?  One 
does  not  have  to  judge  whether  the 
star.doff  bomber  carrying  long-range 
cruise  missiles  is  a  superior  option  to 
the  pure  'penetrator.  such  as  the  B-1. 
The  fact  is  the  long-range  cruise  mLssile 
may  be  emerging  from  the  SALT  negoti- 
ations as  an  extremely  important  stra- 
tegic weapon. 

Moreover,  in  light  of  tlie  conclusions 
of  the  joint  strategic  bomber  study  and 
the  B-l's  present  dependence  on  a  short- 
range  standoff  missUe — SRAM— to  get 
through  Soviet  defenses,  the  superiority 
of  the  penetrating  bomber  can  hardly 
be  said  to  be  clear. 

As  the  foregoing  comments  cer.ioD- 
strate,  tlie  long-range  cruise  missile  con- 
cept is  highly  appealing.  Prudence  would 
seem  to  dictate  that  we  should  not  com- 
mit ourselves  now  to  any  bomber,  the 
B-1  or  any  other,  which  is  basically  in- 
compatible with  the  long-range  cruise 
missile  Tlie  B-52  would  be  a  far  be'ter 
standoff  bomber  than  the  B-1  and  it 
can  double  a.s  a  penetrator  as  well,  at 
least  for  another  decade  or  two. 

A  very  recent  development  Is  ironic  to 
say  the  least 

It  has  been  reported  that  the  A:r 
Force  does  not  plan  to  place  the  ALCM 
en  the  B-1  at  all.  even  though  it  v;as 
the  B-1  constraint  that  kept  the  range 
of  the  ALCM  dowm. 

OTHEH    ALTERNATIVES    rOB    THE    NF.AR    TVTXTBX 

Reengining  the  B-52  or  equlppbig  it 
with  cruise  missOes  for  another  decade 
is  by  no  means  the  only  alternative  to 
the  B-1.  There  is  considerable  support 
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wiUiin  the  defense  establishment  for 
the  concept  of  a  sUindoff  bomber  which 
would  not  penetrate  enemy  airspace,  but 
would  stand  off  and  launch  lon«-ranKe 
cruise  mts.'illes  at  Ursets  uiside  enemy 
territory.  If  the  ConKrcr,  agrees  that  the 
cniLse  missile  has  obviated  the  need  for 
a  new  j)enetratln^'  bomber,  then  another 
altenuitive  Ui  tJie  B  1  i.<  available.  We 
can  bulUi  a  fleet  of  wide-body  transports 
and  equip  them  with  cruise  missiles,  as- 
suming SALT  does  not  ellmlnat*  the 
long-nuiKc  cniLse  missile. 

The  Air  Force  Is  now  In  the  process 
of  selecting  the  advanced  tinker  cargo 
aircraft  Tlie  avrra^e  unit  procurement 
rost^s  in  197r>  dollars  for  the  candidates 
are:  Lockheed  C  5B.  $47  million;  Boeing 
747,  $43  million;  McDonnell-Douglas 
DC  10.  $:n  million;  and  the  Lockheed  L- 
1011.  $31  million. 

We  could  simply  buy  such  aircraft  to 
be  used  as  standoff  bombers.  The  aver- 
age unit  ciist  should  be  even  lower  than 
these  figures  If  the  same  basic  aircraft 
was  used  for  all  three  roles — bomber, 
carKO  and  tanker  Any  of  these  choices 
would  be  less  expensive  than  the  B-1, 
If  we  adhere  to  the  Air  Force  philosophy 
of  not  including  weapons  costs  In  with 
the  cost  of  a  bomber,  then  the  $84  3  mil- 
lion B-1  would  be  about  twice  as  expen- 
sive a^  the  very  large  standoff  bomber — 
747.  C-5B — almost  three  times  as  expen- 
sive as  the  other  standofT  bomber  can- 
didates—DC-10,  L-1011. 

For  example,  with  weapons  costs  In- 
cluded, a  747  standoff  bomber  could 
carry  at  least  40  cruise  missiles — up  to 
60  by  Air  Force  testimony — at  $500,000 
per  ml.ssile.  for  a  total  cost  of  $65  million 
(aircraft  plus  weapons)  versus  about  $96 
million  for  the  B-1.  The  747  would  carry 
at  least  67  percent  more  warheads  than 
the  B-1 — 40  vs.  24 — and  the  cruise  mis- 
siles on  the  747  would  have  much  longer 
range  than  those  on  tlie  B-1.  Further- 
more, the  range  of  the  747  itself  would 
almost  certainly  be  greater  than  that  of 
the  B-1.  as  would  be  the  loiter  time  In 
air  alerts.  The  McDonnell-Douglas  EX^- 
10  or  Lockheed  L-lOll  could  carry  per- 
haps 24  long-range  cruise  missiles,  which 
Is  equal  to  the  same  number  of  short- 
range  missiles  as  the  B-1  carries.  How- 
ever, these  aircraft  would  cost  about 
one-third  the  price  of  the  B-1. 

Among  the  many  desirable  features  In 
the  standoff  delivery  system  is  the  fact 
that  the  entire  system  Is  easily  updated 
to  take  advantage  of  new  technology  or 
new  Soviet  defenses.  One  need  only  re- 
place the  first-generation  cruise  missiles 
with  a  more  advanced  version  of  cruise 
missile  The  ample  Internal  volume  of 
these  wide-body  aircraft  makes  such  a 
retrofit  quite  feasible.  The  offensive 
capability  of  the  system  is  almost  inde- 
pendent of  the  airplane  that  carries  the 
missile,  because  only  the  missiles  would 
enter  enemy  airspace. 

Also,  the  standoff  bomber  Is  a  low- 
risk  venture  that  would  Involve  very  well- 
known  technologies.  Even  the  cruise 
missile,  currently  undergoing  flight  test- 
ing, embodies  technologies  that  "are  well 
in  hand"  "The  Ca.se  for  Cruise  Mis- 
siles." Dr  Malcolm  R.  Currie.  Aviation 
Week  and  Space  Technology.  April  21. 
1975.  page  9 
Because  the  747  standoff  bomber  Is  so 


much  less  expensive  than  the  B-1.  we 
could  afford  to  buy  just  as  many  stand- 
off bombers  as  B-l's.  carrying  around 
9700  warheads  versus  5800  for  the  B-1. 
and  still  save  $7.5  billion  over  the  cost 
of  the  B-1  program. 

As  an  alternative  we  could  use  the 
Lockheed  L-1011  or  the  DC-10  which 
are  about  the  same  size  as  the  B-1.  If 
243  of  these  aircraft  are  purchased,  and 
assuming  each  could  carr>-  at  least  24 
long-range  cruise  missiles,  then  we  would 
have  an  equal  number  of  warheads  as 
the  B-1  but  at  about  one-third  the  cost, 
sovrrr  mobile  sau  contbovi»st 
In  response  to  a  Brookings  Institu- 
tion study  that  recommended  termina- 
tion of  the  B-1  program  and  deployment 
of  large  crxiise  missile  carrier  standoff 
bombers.  Dr.  Malcolm  R.  Currie.  Direc- 
tor of  Defense  Research  and  Engineer- 
ing, criticized  the  study  for  failing  to 
take  into  account  Soviet  mobile  surface- 
to-air  missiles. 

While  I  do  not  conclude  that  the  stand- 
off bomber  Is  absolutely  the  only  way  to 
meet  U.S.  bomber  requirements.  I  cannot 
completely  agree  wltli  Dr.  Currie. 

While  posing  a  threat  to  the  first- 
generation  cruise  missile,  the  mobile 
SAM  is  also  very  much  a  threat  to  the 
B-1.  or  to  any  penetrating  vehicle.  In 
fact,  because  the  B-l's  radar  cross-sec- 
tion is  so  much  larger  than  the  cruise 
missile's,  the  B-1  may  be  more  vulner- 
able to  the  mobile  SAM.  Considering  the 
likely  reaction  times  of  current  Soviet 
SAM  systems,  neither  the  cruise  missile 
nor  the  B-1  are  currently  threatened.  As 
the  Navy  found,  "neither  side  has  the 
capability  to  track  and  shoot  down  the 
SLCM  ■  since  the  SLCM  has  the  frontal 
radar  cro-ss  section  of  a  seagull:  when 
the  side  of  the  cruise  missile  is  in  the 
radar  beam,  the  data  processing  re- 
sponse time  of  the  SAM  system  is  too 
short  to  respond. 

The  B-1  is  threatened  by  mobile  SAM's 
since  it  too  will  not  know  where  they  are. 
When  a  B-1  would  pick  up  the  radar  sig- 
nal of  a  mobile  SAM.  it  would  face  a 
kind  of  "High  Noon  '  situation:  it  would 
have  to  pinpoint  the  SAM  site  location, 
launch  a  SRAM  and  destroy  the  SAM 
radar  before  the  SAM  system  could  pin- 
point the  B-ls  location,  launch  a  SAM 
and  destroy  the  B-1.  An  advanced  SAM 
would  presumably  have  a  shorter  reac- 
tion time,  threatening  both  the  B-1  and 
ALCM.  Furthermore,  and  most  impor- 
tanc  with  respect  to  the  B-1,  an  advanced 
SAM  might  ver>-  well  have  a  terminal 
active  homing  capability,  such  that  the 
missile  would  be  independent  of  the 
SAM  site  radar  within  a  certain  range 
of  the  B-1.  The  B-1  would  then  be  very 
vulnerable  to  such  a  SAM. 

Furthermore,  it  is  worth  asking 
whether  the  Joint  strategic  bomber  study 
considered  mobile  SAM's.  if  they  indeed 
pose  such  a  serious  threat  In  short,  if 
an  advanced  mobile  SAM  is  a  serious 
threat  to  the  first-generation  cruise  mis- 
sile, it  Is  also  a  serious  threat  to  the  B-1 
as  well. 

Another  criticism  that  is  sometimes 
heard  against  converting  wide-body  jets 
into  cruise  missile  carriers  is  that  these 
aircraft  do  not  possess  sufficient  quick 
takeoff  capability  nor  hardness  against 


thermal,  overpressure,  and  radiation  ef- 
fects Thus,  wide-body  jets  are  alleged 
to  be  deficient  in  prelaunch  survivability. 

Now,  the  cri'icaJ  B-1  dependence  on 
tanker  support  will  Insure  that  the  ad- 
vanced tanker  cargo  aircraft-  ATC.^ — 
will  have  more  than  adequate  prelaunch 
survivability.  If  this  were  not  the  cas* 
then  the  B-l's  ability  to  ix^rform  its  mis- 
sion would  be  seriously  jeopardized 

Mr.  Fine  Regardless  of  tankers  the  sur- 
vivability of  a  tanker  dlitates  the  effective- 
neBS  of  the  utility   for  the  B-1  or  the  B-52? 

Secretary  McLdcas.  That  Is  right 

(Senate  Armed  Services  Committee  hear- 
ings,  fiscal    year    1976.   part    10.   page   6695  ) 

A  modified  ATCA  might  tlierefore  be 
suitable  as  a  cruise  missile  carrier.  In- 
stead of  carrying  fuel  for  the  B-1  to  haul 
24  short-range  missiles  to  their  lavmch 
points,  the  ATCA  cruise  missile  earner 
would  itself  deliver  40  long-range  missiles 
to  their  launch  points.  Tlius  a  cruise 
missile  carrying  version  of  existing  air- 
planes also  appears  to  be  an  attractive 
alternative  to  the  B  1.  and  at  lower  cost. 

SUMMARY    OF    ARGUMENTS 

Mr.  President,  in  view  of  the  complex- 
ity of  the  materials  discussed  to  date.  I 
would  now  like  to  summarize  the  main 
points  In  this  the  third  speech  on  the 
B-1  bomber 

There  are  three  alternatives  to  the 
$21  biUion  B-1  bomber  program  that 
would  save  the  taxpayers  billions  and 
still  provide  an  awesome  offensive  punch. 

The  first  alternative  is  to  put  new 
engines  on  the  versatile  B-52.  Replacing 
the  eight  existing  engines  on  the  B-52 
with  four  modem  jet  engines  would  in- 
crease the  range  of  the  B-52  significantly, 
give  it  greater  target  flexibility,  higher 
penetration  speed,  larger  payload.  shorter 
takeoff  distance  and  reduced  infrared 
image. 

The  cost  to  reengine  the  B-52  would 
be  about  $2  billion  and  would  represent 
a  savings  of  $15  3  billion  under  tlie  B-1 
procurement  costs  of  $17.3  billion. 

New  engines  would  save  one-third  of 
their  initial  cost  in  fuel  savings  alone  in 
the  first  3  years  after  retrofit.  In  fact,  the 
Air  Force  is  now  planning  to  refit  the 
KC-135  tanker  fleet  for  the  same  reasons. 

Reenglning  the  B-52  fleet  could  extend 
tlieir  hfe  and  save  at  lesist  $15  billion, 
less  the  operation  a"nd  maintenance  costs 
of  a  longer  life  B-52  fleet. 

The  second  alternative  Is  to  equip  the 
B-52  fleet  with  cruise  missiles. 

Cruise  missiles  have  attractive  fea- 
tures They  are  nearly  Invulnerable  to 
detection  due  to  their  small  size  They 
are  inexpensive  and  can  be  launched  in 
sufficient  numbers  to  saturate  any  target. 
And  they  have  the  range  to  allow  the 
carrying  bomber  to  stay  out  of  hostile 
airspace. 

The  Air  Force  already  is  moving  in  this 
direction  by  deploying  the  short-range 
attack  missile — SRAM— which  one  gen- 
eral has  said  makes  the  B-52  almost  a 
new  airplane  The  cruise  missile  is  a 
logical  extension  of  the  SRAM  concept. 

Cruise  missiles  can  be  purchased  for 
about  $500,000  each  Thus  for  the  price 
of  a  single  B-1  carrying  24  SRAM  war- 
heads, the  United  States  could  buy  200 
long-range  cruise  missiles  with  greatly 
enhanced  capability. 
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Equipping  the  B-52  fleet  with  cruise 
missiles  would  save  billions  and  allow  a 
double  punch — a  penetrating  bomber 
and  a  st,indnff  bomber 

The  Unrd  alternative  is  a  single  pur- 
pose StandofT  bomber  platform.  At  $84  3 
million  each,  the  B- 1  bomber  would  be 
twice  as  expensive  a.s  a  standoff  bomber 
in  the  747  or  C-5A  clas.s  and  almost  three 
times  as  expensive  as  other  candidates 
such  as  the  DC-10  and  L-1011  class 
carriers 

A  747  type  aircraft  could  carry  at  least 
67  percent  more  warheads  than  the 
B-1— 40  versus  24— at  a  price  of  about 
$65  million  ocmpared  to  about  $96 
million  for  a  B  1  with  weapons.  DC-10 
or  Lr-1011  type  aircraft  could  carry  about 
24  cruise  missiles,  the  same  as  the  num- 
ber of  SRAM  s  on  the  B-1.  but  at  one- 
third  the  price  of  the  B-1. 

The  range  of  a  747  type  platform 
would  be  greater  than  the  B-1  and  it 
would  have  a  longer  loiter  capability. 
This  s  tern  has  Uie  added  advantage  of 
being  easily  updated  to  reflect  changes 
in  Soviet  defeases  Instead  of  replacing 
the  whole  bomber,  only  the  cruise  ml'^- 
sile  would  need  to  be  changed  at  far  less 

cost. 

The  bomber  platform  concept  is  a  low 
risk  venture  that  involves  known  tech- 
nologies. The  cruise  missile  technology, 
for  example,  according  to  Malcolm  Cur- 
rie is  well  in  hand 

We  could  buy  an  equal  number  of  747 
standoff  bombers  as  B-1  bombers  with  an 


almost  doubling  in  the  number  of  war- 
heads carried  and  still  save  S7.5  billion 
over  the  B-1  program. 

Or  we  could  purchase  fewer  standoff 
platforms,  .since  we  might  not  need  that 
many  warheads,  and  save  even  more.   ^ 

Any  one  of  these  three  alternatives 
would  save  the  .taxpayers  billions  and 
stil!  field  an  overpowering  bomber  force. 

Mr.  President.  I  note  that  the  Senator 
from  Arizona  '  Mr.  Gtoldwater  »  is  on  the 
floor  to  reply  to  my  speech,  which  as  I 
have  said  before  I  welcome.  I  think  this 
is  a  most  constructive  action  he  is  taking. 
I  want  to  say  that  even  though  we  dis- 
agree on  this  issue,  a  very  useful  purpose 
is  served  in  this  exchange  of  information. 
I  respect  my  colleague's  opinion  and  I 
welcome  his  views. 

I  hope  that  among  other  items,  he 
might  address  himself  to  the  data  I 
placed  m  the  Record  yesterday  from  the 
General  Accoimting  Office.  ThiS  data  in- 
dicates that  the  B-1  has  suffered  per- 
formance slippages  of  27  percent  in 
supersonic  {)enetration  speed,  11  percent 
m  gro.ss  weight,  and  15  percei.t  in  take- 
off disUnce.  Three  other  items  should 
be  considered:  Subsonic  range,  super- 
sonic range,  and  maximum  speed  at  sea 
level  Tlie  Air  Force  decUnes  to  make 
public  these  performance  changes.  If  they 
too  have  declined,  that  would  throw  even 
more  question  on  the  B-1  program. 

Perhaps  the  Senator  from  Arizona 
could  speak  to  Uiese  points. 


Mr.  President,    I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  an  article  from  the  Washmg- 
ton  Post  of  May  6,  1976.  be  printed  in 
the  Record  and  that  the  chart  from  the 
General  Accounting  Office  showing  the 
slippages  in  performance  of  the  B-1  also 
be  printed  in  the  Record 
,     There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows : 
[Prom  the  Washington  Post.  May  6,  19761 
Test  Model  of  B-1  Has  Tail  Crack 

The  Air  Force  told  Congress  yesterday  It 
has  discovered  a  small  crack  in  a  test  model 
of  a  tail  section  for  the  controversial  B-1 
bomher. 

A  spokesman  said  It  Is  the  first  faUure  m 
a  major  part  designed  for  the  bomber,  which 
Is  under  heavy  criticism  from  Sen.  WUUam 
Proxmlre  (D-Wls.)  and  others,  partly  be- 
cause of  its  high  cost 

The  flve-lnch  semicircular  crack  was  found 
in  a  spare  separate  taU  assembly  undergoing 
"fatigue  testing"  at  the  Rockwell  Interna- 
tional Corp.  Los  Angeles  plant,  a  spokesman 
said.  "The  section  was  buUt  to  be  tested  not 
flown,"  he  said. 

Two  B-1  bombers  that  have  been  test  flown 
a  total  of  34  times  are  not  being  grounded 
as  a  restilt,  the  spokeeman  said.  No  test 
flight*  have  been  scheduled  at  least  untU 
next  week,  he  added 

The  spokesman  indicated  that  the  Air 
Force  suspects  that  one  of  the  sub-contrac- 
tors involved  In  building  the  tall  assembly 
was  at  fault,  rather  than  any  failure  in 
the  steel  material.  Se  said  the  Air  Force  is 
looking  into  this  to  determine  responslbUlty. 


CHANSES  IN  ESTIMATES  FOR  SELECTED  B-1  PERFORMANCE  OR  TECHNICAL  CHARACTERISTICS 


Nautical  miles 


Maiimum  speed 

Subsonic  range    Supersonic  range     sea  level  (macf') 


SupersoiK   Payload-internal 

penetration.  SRAWS        Takeoff  gross 

speed  (mac.h)  (number)    weight  (pounds) 


Planning  estimate  June  1969 

Development  estimate  June  1970 

June  1971  estimate — 

June  1972  estimate - — 

June  1973  estimate - 

June  1974  estimate  — 

September  197 S  estimate -i-i;-- v',"Bi£"J.V"«V.;' 

Oegradatioo-^evelopment  esfamate  to  Septtmber  1975  estimate. 


t>elet«d. 


2.Z 

2.2 
2.2 
2.2 
2.1 
2.1 
1.6 
.6 
(27%). 


32 
2< 

2« 
2« 
2J 
2i 
2* 
0 


3b«.000 
356.000 
36C.OO0 
36£  600 
389,772 
395.000 
39b  000 
39  000 


Takeoff 

disUnce  (feet) 

6  000 

6  500 

6  500 

6  760 

6.950 

7.500 

7.500 

1. 000 

(15%) 

Mr.  PROX\aRE.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
the  floor.  

ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore  Under 
the  pre\1ous  order.  Uie  Senator  from  Ari- 
zona <Mr.  GoLDWATER*  IS  recognized  for 
not  to  exceed  15  minute.'- 


THE  B-1  BOMBER  PROGRAM 
Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr  President,  re- 
sponding very  briefly  to  the  last  question 
put  by  the  Senator  from  Wi.sconsm.  if 
he  will  read  the  material  I  have  been  put- 
ting in  the  Record,  he  wiil  find  all  of  the 
answers  to  the  questions  raised  by  the 

'  GAO. 

I  can  personally  attest  to  the  inaccu- 
racy of  one  of  them,  and  that  Is  super- 
sonic speed  plus  acceleration  speed.  I  can 
attest  to  another  one,  the  length  of  run- 
way. 

All  of  the  other  questions  that  he  has 
asked  have  been  answered,  and  I  intend 
to  answer  some  more  today. 

In  a  pre.ss  release  from  the  Secretary 
of  the  Air  Force,  which  I  received  just  a 
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short  while  ago.  these  same  questions  are 
addressed 

One  by  one.  the  various  alternatives  o: 
putting  new  engines  on  the  B-52, 
equipping  the  B-52  with  approved  mis- 
siles and  then  having  a  single-purpose 
standoff  bomber  platform  for  cruise- 
launched  missiles  have  been  rejected  Let 
me  read  the  press  release 

More  than  a  vear  ago  i  March  19.  1975)  Air 
Force  witnesses  before  the  Senate  Appro- 
priations Committee  discus.-,ed  the  "new"  al- 
ternatives suggested  by  Se  :ator  Proxmire  to- 
day The  Air  Force  testi&ed  that  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defenses  Joint  Strategic  Bombtr 
Studv  considered  six  alternati\es,  including 
those  offered  by  the  Senator.  The  B-1  wa.s 
substantially  better  in  terms  of  p^cformarce 
and  cost -effectiveness  than  any  of  the  alter- 
natives he  proposes  The  Air  Force  analvsis 
has  not  ch.mzed.  and  I  have  so  testified  again, 
this  year.  Senator  Proxmire  ha.s  oHered  noth- 
ing that  has  not  previously  been  thoroughly 
studied  and  discarded 

Mr  President,  .sc  that  my  colleagues 
mav  have  the  benefit  of  that  study,  I  ask 
unanimous  con.scnt  that  a  brief  summary 
of  the  Joint  Strategic  Bomber  Study  re- 
ferred to.  which  answers  the  questions 
raised  by  the  Senator,  be  printed  at  this 
point  in  my  remarks. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  summary 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Summary  of  the  Joint  Strategic  B"MBie 
Studt — JSBS 
Study  performed  through  a  cooperative  et- 
fort  of'  technical  and  analytical  expert.",  in 
DOD  and  civilian  corporations  who  worked 
under  the  direction  of  DDR&E 

Effort  designed  to  answer  a  range  of  issues 
for  the  1980s  as  they  affect  bomber  force. 
Significant  issues  addres.sed  include  Value 
of  retaii.mg  B-.'52's  and  FB-Ul's;  bomber 
retaaslns  options  for  crises  appropriate  fu- 
ture weapon-:  loading;  cost  effect: ver.es^  al- 
ternatr\es  of  c.tndidate  aircraft. 

Alternative  aircraft  investigated  were  those 
discussed  bv  Congress,  examined  by  OSD  or 
GAO.  and  appeared  feasible  for  force  m.«3- 
er;.lzatlon : 

Candidates  included  B-1.  "stretch"  FB-lll 
1  PB-ll  ICr  .  wide-bodled  Jet  i  "47  i  with  cruise 
missiles,  and  re-engmed  B-52  ( B~-521 ) 

In  addition  to  programmed  FY  80  force. 
SIX  diSereut  eo.ual-cost  forces  were  examined. 
Study  subjected  each  to  survivability  and 
penetrativity  aiialysis. 

High  levels  of  threat  to  launch  and  pe:.''- 
tratlon  were  postulated  and  no  straterlc 
warning  assumed  for  C  S  forces  so  as  to  pre- 
sent a  conservative  case. 
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Each  alterrtatlve  subjected  to  s&me  threat, 
samo  posture  assumptions,  and  common  tar- 
get, list 

Tartlet  value  destroyed  was  principal  meas- 
ure of  merit.  Force  effectiveness  analysis  ac- 
complished by  computer  simulations.  (A  slg- 
ulflcaiit  effort  expended  to  establish  the  rea- 
sonableness and  analytic  quality  of  the  com- 
puter programs  used.) 

The  following  Is  a  list  of  the  force  com- 
posltlon."^. 

Force  1 — Alrcralt  In  Inventory  In  1980:  B 
62D.  G.  H.  PB-niA.  and  KC-lGo. 

Force  2 — Baseline  force  for  costing  from 
which  alternative  equal  cost  forces  were  de- 
veloped. Contained  planned  B-1  force  pene- 
trating defen.ses  and  attacking  targets  with 
SRAM  and  gravity  weapons,  accompanied  by 
B  52Hs  employing  standoff  cruise  missiles. 

F^orce  3 — Same  as  it2.  but  cruise  missiles 
replaced  by  mviltl-rrrlsslon  missiles  capable 
of  alr-to-alr  or  air-to-ground  attack. 

Force  4 — A  smaller  number  of  B-1r  with 
re-englned  B-52a/Hs  (B-52I).  Entire  force 
programmed  to  penetrate  air  defenses;  I.e., 
no  standoff  cruise  missiles  Included 

Force  5 — All  standoff  force  of  wlde-bodled 
Jetj  (747)  and  B-S2Ub  employing  standoff 
crxilse  missiles  froni  outside  defenses. 

Force  6— "Stretched'  KB- 111  (PB-IUQ) 
substituted  for  B-1  In  quantities  about  twice 
a.'J  large  as  the  number  of  B-ls  In  baseline 
force.  FB-lUGs  penetrated  air  defenses  to 
attack,  while  B-52H3  launched  cruise  ml.9Slles 
from  outside  defenses. 

Force  7 — About  two-thirds  of  the  planned 
B-1  buy  which  penetrate.  A  B-520  H  force 
carried  cruise  missiles  employed  In  a  stand- 
off role. 

Study  results  Indicated  that  Forces  2.  3. 
and  4.  containing  B-l."i  In  greater  numbers, 
performed  substantially  bette^r  than  others. 

In  terms  of  cost-effectiveness,  there  was  no 
significant  difference  between  Forces  2.  3.  and 
4 

The  effectiveness  of  the  B-52I/B-1  com- 
bination In  Force  4  was  close  to  that  of  the 
otJior  forces  which  contained  higher  num- 
bers of  Bis. 

However,  the  B~62I  suffered  significant 
DiLsslon  degradation  from  fighters;  further, 
the  largo  force  would  generate  higher  O&M 
costs  beyond  1988. 

Force  5.  which  consisted  only  of  cruise 
mlssllen  employed  by  B-628  and  747-type  air- 
craft, was  not  as  cost-effective  as  Forces  2. 
3.  or  4 

The  "stretch"  FB- 11  lO  (Force  6)  was  clear- 
ly non-comjjetltlve  due  to  deficiencies  In 
range,  payload.  and  ECM  capability. 

Force  7.  which  Included  ;i  smaller  ntim- 
ber  of  B-ls  accompanied  by  large  numbers 
of  cruise  mlssUes  launched  from  the  stand- 
off B-620/H  force,  was  not  as  cost-effective 
as  Forces  2.  3,  or  4 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President,  the 
new  engi^  proposal  for  the  B-52  has 
been  with  us  as  long  as  this  argument 
has  been  going.  No.  1.  we  do  not  have 
any  new  engines  for  the  B-52.  I  hate  to 
say  this,  but  we  do  not  have  any  new 
engines.  This  country  Ls  terribly  deficient 
in  the  progress  it  has  been  making  on 
new  engines  for  new  aircraft.  But  even 
If  we  did  have  the  new  engines  of  the 
type  that  the  Senator  envisions,  there  is 
no  way  that  we  could  fit  an  engine  to 
the  B-5''l  that  would  provide  the  thrust 
that  he  feels  would  make  it  equal  to  the 
B-1.  for  example,  talking  about  a  0.85 
maih. 

Mr.  President.  I  have  flown  the  B-1  at 
0.85  mach  at  500  feet  with  most  of  the 
power  still  in  reserve. 

Mr.  President,  I  know  that  I  am  not 
going  to  be  able  to  get  through  this  en- 
tire paper  today.  I  will  be  referring  to 
it  again  as  we  go  on. 


Some  time  ago  the  Brookings  Institu- 
tion issued  a  report  written  by  Mr.  Quan- 
beck  and  Mr.  Wood  against  the  B-1. 

I  have  gr^at  respect  lor  the  Brookings 
Institution  as  a  business  Institution,  as  a 
foundation  put  together  to  help  business- 
men understand  our  system  of  govern- 
ment, unaerstand  what  business  is  all 
about  But.  Mr  President.  I  have  yet  to 
detect  any  expertise  anj'place  in  th"  or- 
ganization relative  to  weapons  systems. 
So  I  think  It  is  necessary  that  we  look 
into  what  we  get  from  tliem  in  this  area. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  here  an  assess- 
ment of  the  Quanbeck-Wood  study  pre- 
pared by  the  Air  Force.  The  preface  of 
the  Air  Force  assessment  states: 

This  paper  assesses  the  Quanbeck-Wood 
report,  which  proposes  to  replace  the  con- 
cept of  manned  aircraft  penetrating  hostile 
airspace  with  air  launched  cruise  missiles 
launched  from  aircraft  flying  outside  of  de- 
fended airspace.  The  discussion  contained 
herein  deals  with  the  relative  effectiveness  of 
either  force  concept  in  the  context  of  the 
strategic  nuclear  mission. 

Air  launched  cruise  mlssUes  are  small, 
.pUotless.  fan  Jet  powered  aircraft  using  ad- 
vanced propulsion  and  guidance  techniques 
and  modern  structural  design  and  ma- 
terials. In  this  paper,  such  cruLse  missiles  are 
used  exclusively  with  nuclear  warheads  to 
attack  fixed,  preplanned  targets  on  the 
ground. 

Nothing  in  this  commentary  should  be  con- 
strued to  denigrate  the  value  of  cruise  mis- 
sile technology  as  It  might  anply  to  other 
missions,  to  include  a  wide  variety  of  nu- 
clear and  non-nuclear  roles.  Such  subjects 
were  not  addressed  In  the  Quanbeck-Wood 
report 

The  Air  Force  believes  that  there  are 
promising  appUcatlons  for  air  launched 
cruise  missiles  In  many  areas. 

Mr.  President,  the  Research  and  Devel- 
opment Subcommittee  of  the  Armed 
Services  Committee  of  the  Senate,  of 
which  I  am  a  member,  spent  a  vast 
amount  of  time  over  the  last  several 
years  discussing  cruise  missiles.  The 
AIjCM,  now  under  development  has 
actually  been  launched,  and  they  will 
probably  be  proven  to  be  good.  But  right 
now  they  have  not  been  developed  to  the 
point  that  either  Quanbeck-Wood  thinks 
they  have  or  Senator  Proxmire  thinks 
they  have 

I  noticed  that  the  cost  that  is  men- 
tioned by  the  opponents  of  the  B-1  of 
providing  a  launch  platform  for  cmlse 
mLssUes  either  a  C-5.  747,  1011.  DC-10. 
or  something  like  that,  will  approach  $50 
to  $60  million  which,  while  it  is  a  savings, 
is  not  a  substantial  enough  .savings  to 
take  the  risk  of  denying  ourselves  the 
accuracy  of  an  improved  manned 
bomber. 

On  the  B-52  modernization,  the  last 
one  came  off  the  line  about  1968.  To  make 
the  B-52  a  flyable  bomber  well  into  the 
1990's.  and  the  B-1  is  going  to  be  flying 
beyond  the  year  2000.  we  will  have  to 
reskin  the  airplane,  that  is,  replace  all 
of  the  surface  skin.  We  will  t^ave  to  re- 
construct some  of  the  main  aerodynamic 
structures. 

So  when  we  wind  up,  we  wind  up  with 
an  old  airplane  that  in  all  the  estimates  I 
have  seen  comes  pretty  close  in  cost  to 
the  bomber  that  we  are  now  discussing, 
the  B-1    But,  it  is  not  as  effective. 

I  might  say  that  the  Air  Force  is  very 
anxious  to  have  the  cruise  m|ssile.  They 


look  upon  it  as  a  great  added  weapon  for 
our  weapons  systems,  but  it  cannot  re- 
place the  bomb. 

As  I  discussed  yesterday,  we  may  well 
be  reaching  a  place  in  our  relationship 
with  the  Soviet  Union  where  tliey  will 
be  able  to  say  to  us.  "All  right,  you  have 
your  ICBM's.  you  have  your  bombs,  you 
have  all  of  these  weapons,  but  you  do  not 
know  where  our  targets  are." 

I  proposed  yesterday  in  a  letter  to  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Ser\ices  and  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs  that  we 
undertake  a  study  to  detenninp  just 
what  the  DIA.  CIA.  and  others  of  the 
intelligence  community  can  tell  us  about 
the  efforts  that  have  been  going  on  in 
the  Soviet  Union  since  the  1950's  to  put 
things,  underground,  to  protect  their  citi- 
zens by  a  very  interesting  civil  defense 
move,  to  place  their  command  posts  un- 
derground and  their  communications 
systems. 

Mr.  President,  continuing  the  Ak 
Force  assessment  of  the  Quanbeck-Wood 
paper: 

Quanbeck-Wood  Study  Conclusion.i  and 
Recommendations:  The  Quanbeck-Wood 
study  concludes  that  "The  effectiveness  of 
the  current  bomber  force  Is  more  than  ade- 
quate now  and,  with  minor  force  modifica- 
tions, will  remain  so  In  the  future  under 
foreseeable  conditions."  (page  93) 

The  comment  is:  The  current  bomber  force 
Is  adequate  only  because  of  a  continuous 
modification  program  that  began  In  1970  and 
Is  projected  to  continue  through  1977.  The 
Quick  Start  modification  on  B-52a  Hs  and 
KC-135S  Is  neces.sary  to  cope  with  the  In- 
creasing Soviet  SSBN  threat  and  helps  to  Im- 
prove aircraft  survival  by  reducing  reaction 
time.  SRAM  and  visual  sensors  on  the  B- 
620  H  were  necessary  to  offset  the  growing 
low  altitude  SAM  defenses,  and  Phase  VI  ECM 
Is  designed  to  Improve  B  52  penetration  of 
the  Increasingly  sophisticated  and  growing 
Soviet  interceptor  defen.se.  But  there  Is  a 
limit  to  the  eflect  of  modifications,  and  the 
Air  Force  believes  that  point  Is  near  with  the 
current  bomber  force  The  basic  aircraft 
structure — now  an  average  16  years  of  age  for 
the  B-52G  H  force— cannot  be  significantly 
modified.  Greater  speed,  lower  radar  cross 
section,  and  higher  resistance  to  nuclear  ef- 
fects can  most  efficiently  be  Incorporated  In 
a  new  design;  all  are,  of  couree,  Incorporated 
In  the  B-1 

Quanbeck-Wood  Report  "There  are 
marked  economic  advantages  for  a  bomber 
force  that  carries  standoff  missiles  .  .  ."  And 
"There  appear  to  be  uo  significant  military 
advantages  to  be  gained  by  deploying  a  new 
penetrating  bomber  such  as  the  B-1  ..." 
( page  93 ) 

Comment:  The  Quanbeck-Wood  conclusion 
is  based  on  simplified  analytical  methods  that 
biased  the  case  against  the  penetrating  force 
before  the  analysis  was  performed.  By  using  a 
formula  In  which  only  mass  could  overwhelm 
the  air  defertses.  forces  containing  large  num- 
bers of  penetrating  objects  had  to  be  the  most 
effective  The  DOD  Joint  Strategic  Bomber 
Study  (JSBSi  used  a  model  which  considered 
not  only  mass  but  the  detailed  characteristics 
of  both  the  offense  and  defense  to  Include: 
geogrAphIc  orientation,  command  control 
structure,  the  effect  that  different  penetra- 
tion characteristics  had  on  alternative  forces 
(such  as  electronic  coiin'ermeasure?  (ECM), 
radar  cross  section  (RCS).  altitude,  delivery 
accuracy  (CEP),  weapons  load,  penetration 
range,  and  many  other  detailed  factors),  ac- 
tual target  locations  and  prescribed  values, 
detailed  weapons  effects  calculations,  and 
comprehensive  reports  on  the  relative  cost 
effectiveness  of  alternative  forces.  In  the 
JSBS.  a  B-1  dominated  force  was  about  twice 
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a-s  c(jst  effective  a.s  the  equal  cost  standoff 
criil.se  mi.s.slle  force  Only  when  numl)crs  of 
ttrnilnal  SAM  sites  were  reduced  by  two- 
thlrd-s  and  their  effectlvesiess  cut  by  one-third 
did  the  cruLse  missile  force  approach  the  B-1 
force  In  cost  effectiveness.  The  JSBS  found 
B-1  survival  to  be  insensitive  to  the  same 
S.VMs  which  severely  attrlted  the  cruise  mis- 
siles, In  addition,  the  Quanbeck-Wood  report 
loaded  the  B-1  force  cost  by  including  the 
cost  of  an  advanced  tanker,  plus  three  times 
as  manv  alr-to-surface  missiles  as  are 
planned 'for  the  B  1.  plus  the  total  cost  of 
stratepic  surveillance  and  command  which  l.s 
considered  to  be  a  separate  mLssion  (see  Part 
Vlll.  If  the  bu.den  of  tho.se  co,sts,  not  nor- 
mally attributeo.  were  removed,  the  B-1  force 
and  "the  ground  alert  cruise  missile  force 
would  have  been  about  equal  in  co.st 

Quanbeck-Wood  Report:  ".  .  we  -see  no 
reason  to  make  a  commitment  to  produre 
the  B-1  and  we  believe  there  Is  con.sicler- 
able  Ju.stlficatlon  lor  exploring  alternatives 
based  on  the  use  of  standoff  missiles  .  . 
(page  93) . 

Comment  If  a  decision  is  made  In  1976 
to  produce  the  B-1,  it  will  take  ten  years  to 
deploy  the  planned  force  During  that  peri- 
od, substantial  changes  are  projected  to  Lake 
place  In  Soviet  offensive  and  defensive  capa- 
bilities. It  does  not  appear  to  be  prudent 
for  -.he  U.S.  to  defer  a  decision  to  modernize 
the  U.S.  bomber  force  until  tl.e  .Soviet  force 
Improvements  are  a  "fait  accompli."  The  B-1 
is  needed  to  ensure  es.sentlal  equivalence 
with  the  USSR  and  maintain  a  strategic 
nuclear  balance.  Reparding  the  Quanbeck- 
Wood  report  assertion  that  there  is  Justifi- 
cation for  exploring  alternatives  based  on 
the  use  of  standoff  mIssUes,  it  should  be 
noted  that  such  an  examination  was  done 
In  the  DOD  bomber  study  (JSB.Si;  the  re- 
sults of  that  study  have  withstood  the  care- 
ful scrutiny  of  llie  GAO  as  well  as  dozens 
of  DOD  and  non-DOD  agencies  Tliat  study, 
carefully  prepared  and  fully  documented, 
clearly  showed  tlie  relative  cost  Ineffective- 
ness <->t  the  standoff  crui.«e  mls.=lle  force  when 
compared  to  the  B-1  force  No  detailed  anal- 
ysis is  available  which  supports  the  Quan- 
beck-Wood conclusions  that  standoff  cruise 
missiles  are  more  cost  effective  than  B-ls 

Quanbeck-WooA  Report:  ".  .  production 
of  the  B-I  should  not  be  approved  .  .  ."  the 
R&D  ".  .  .program  should  be  brought  to  a 
speedy  conclusion  .  .  .",  and  ".  .  advanced 
development  of  a  standoff  bomber  should  be- 
gin." (page  97). 

Comment:  The  JSBS  showed  the  B-1  to 
be  less  sensitive  to  threat  change  than  stand- 
off cruise  ml.ssUes.  both  Ixi  launch  and  pene- 
tration. For  example,  moving  the  SSBNs 
u.sed  in  the  study  to  the  closest  point  of 
submarine  operation  caused  the  wide-body 
Jet  cruise  missile  carrier  survival  to  decrease 
hy  one-fourth  while  B-1  survival  de- 
creased only  slightly.  Before  moving  the 
SSBN  force  closer  to  our  chores;,  both  forces 
survived  at  about  the  same  rate  When  look- 
down  shoot-down  interceptors  were  about 
doubled  there  was  essentially  no  reduction 
In  B-1  survival:  yet  when  total  low  altitude 
SAMs  were  about  doubled,  cruise  mLsslle  at- 
trition Increased  over  one-third  Since  the 
B-1  has  been  shown  to  be  the  most  cost 
effective  alternative,  and  since  it  will  take 
ten  years  to  product  and  deploy  the  B-1  even 
though  It  has  already  beert  In  flight  test  for 
over  one  year,  the  Air  Force  believes  that  the 
best  Interests  of  *he  nation  are  served  by 
continuing  the  program  as  planned.  More- 
over, the  cruise  missile  carrier  Is  a  "paper" 
airplane  which,  even  using  the  Quanbeck- 
Wood  report  preliminary  estimates,  would 
have  a  higher  unit  cost  than  the  B-1.  And. 
as  shown  In  the  JSBS,  standoff  cruise  mis- 
siles could  be  nepRted  by  a  mode.'it  low  al- 
titude mobile  SAM  defense  (see  Part  \^^). 
Quanbeck-Wood  Report  ".  .  .  several  per- 
tinent    strategic     arms     control     measvires 


should  be  pursued:  preserve  .A.BM  treaty, 
seek  a  ban  on  depressed  trajectory  missiles: 
avoid  cruise  missile  range  limits  which  would 
severely  limit  all  ,the  major  options  In  the 
study;  consider  patrol  limits  on  SSBNs 
( page  97 ) . 

Comment:  Asse.ssment  of  U.S.  strategic 
forces  must  al-so  recognize  that  there  Is  no 
guarantee  that  the  .\BM  Treaty  will  be  pre- 
served. Current  Soviet  efforts  In  ABM  sys- 
tems R&D  would  allow  rapid  deployment 
of  advanced  ballistic  missile  defenses  If  the 
treat V  were  abrogated  Since  the  ratification 
of  the  SALT  agreement,  the  Soviets  have 
emphasized  the  development  and  testing  of 
new  radars  which  have  an  apparent  ballistic 
missile  defense  capablUty. 

P.\RT   n     THE   MISSION   OF  U.S.   STRATEGIC  FOBCES 

Quanbeck-Wood  Report:  "The  United 
States  acquires  and  maintains  nuclear  forces 
for   four   principal    reasons: 

To  deter  nuclear  attacks  on  the  United 
States. 

To  help  deter  conventional  and  nuclear 
atta-ks  on  U.S.  allies. 

To  strengthen  US  ptjwer  and  influence 
In  world  affairs. 

To  engage  in  nuclear  wars  should  deter- 
rt  :ire  fail  (page  4) 

Comment  The  Air  Force  agrees  with  the 
first  two  Quanbeck-Wood  points,  but  dis- 
agrees with  the  remainder  of  their  assess- 
ment of  the  strategic  US.  nuclear  forces 
mission.  First,  strategic  niiclear  forces  are 
designed  to  ensure  es.sential  equivalence 
With  the  USSR  and  maintain  stability  in  the 
strategic  nuclear  competition.  Second,  if 
deterrence  falls,  to  achieve  early  war  termi- 
nation at  the  lowest  possible  level  of  con- 
flict Finallv.  t^r^hieve  the  best  possible 
outcome  for  the  U  5~-tui4;ts  allies  if  escala- 
tion cannot  be  controlled  and  a  major  nu- 
clear conflict  occurs 

A  COMPARISON  OF  THE  QUANBECK-WOOD  STUDY 
AND  JOINT  STRATEGIC  BOMBER  STUDY,  BOMBER 
MISSION  AND  REQUIRr-MENTS  RELATIVE  TO 
THE  TRIAD 

Quanbeck-Wood  Report:  ".  the  bomber 
force  should  be  designed  and  sized  to  attack 
fixed  Industrial  and  urban  targets  .  .  .  About 
400  one-megaton  weapons  .  .  .  could  destroy 
about  three-fourths  of  the  industrial 
capacity  of  the  So\-iet  Union  and  about  one- 
third  of  Its  population."  (page  19).  Table 
C-1  contained  the  top  50  ciUes  that,  ac- 
cording to  the  Quanbeck-Wood  report,  rep- 
resents one-third  of  the  USSR  population 
which  is  shown  as  .'50.120,000. 

Comment-  Target  data  In  the  Joint  Stra- 
teplc  Bomber  Studv  was  based  on  national 
guidance  The  JSBS  target  base  included 
povcrnment  controls  (national,  civil,  and 
political).  Industrial-economic  installations, 
and  mlUtarv  installations. 

Regarding  the  Quanbeck-Wood  report  tar- 
pet  ba.se  current  Soviet  population  Is  esti- 
mated to  be  253  million  with  a  projected 
growth  to  233  million  by  1985  (end  year  of 
Qtianbeck-Wood  alternative  force  deploy- 
ment) Thus  one-third  of  the  Soviet  popu- 
lation is  about  84  million.  To  attack  84  mil- 
lion people  would  require  targeting  the 
largest  181  cities— 360^7  more  than  the 
Quanbeck-Wood  calculations  Moreover,  only 
42"  of  Soviet  Industry  Is  In  the  largest  50 
cities  today  To  destroy  three-fourths  of  So- 
viet industrv  would  require  the  attack  of 
371  cities — 740%  more  than  the  Quanbeck- 
WiK^  calculations  Of  Interest,  it  should 
also  be  noted  that  only  39  of  the  60  cities  on 
the  Quanbeck-Wood  tarfet  li^t  can  be 
reached  bv  their  postulated  1500  NM  cruise 
missiles  when  remaining  outside  of  projected 
defenses  and  using  feasible  launch  points 
To  further  complicate  the  Quanbeck-Wood 
approach  to  a  target  b?se,  there  1-s  a  massive 
Soviet  civil  defense  e*ffort  currently  under- 
wav  (estimated  to  Involve  50.0(X>  personnel 
at  an  annual  cost  of  $1  billion)  combined 
with   extensive   hardening   and    dispersal    of 


Industrv.  The  combination  of  these  factors 
could  greatly  increase  the  number  of  weap- 
ons required'  to  achieve  the  Quanbeck-Wood 
goal  of  destruction  of  one-third  of  the  popu- 
lation and  three-fourths  of  the  industry 

Quanbeck-Wood  Study  P'andamental  to 
the  authors'  approach  was  the  assumption 
that  the  bomber  force  ensures  against  the 
faUure  of  ICBMs  and  SLBMs  Yet.  the  re- 
port savs  "We  believe  that,  in  buying  its 
bomber  force,  the  United  States  can  safely 
assume  that  ballistic  missiles  can  be  used  to 
suppress  air  defences      .  .   (page  69). 

CoTTjmcnf:  Alternative  bomber  forces  in 
the  Joint  Strategic  Bomber  Study  did  not 
rely  on  the  other  legs  of  the  Triad  for  pene- 
tatlon.  ••.  .  .  bomber  forces  assumed  to  face 
undegraded  defenses."  The  philosophy 
underlying  the  JSBS  approach  was  that  the 
U.S.  should  have  Insight  regarding  effective- 
ness of  forces  under  procurement  considera- 
tion without  their  reliance  on  other  ele- 
ments of  the  Triad,  themselves  acting  as  a 
hedge  apalnst  the  forces  under  considera- 
tion. However,  the  JSBS  Included  excursions 
to  examine  the  sensitivity  of  alternative 
forces  to  defense  suppression 

PART  ni  :  A  COMPARISON  OF  BASIC  GROUND  RULES 
AND  ASSUMPTIONS  USED  IN  THE  QUANBECK- 
WOOD    STUDY    AND    JOrNT    STRATEGIC     BOMBER 

STUDY 

QTianbeck-Wood  Report:  The  Quanbeck- 
Wood  analysis  contained  five  "equaj-  effec- 
tiveness" forces  that  were  "played"  against 
the  most  severe  threat  under  crisis  (gen- 
erated) alert  conditions  (85%  alert  for 
ground  forces  and  60%  alert  for  airborne 
forces).  New  advanced  tankers  replaced  KC- 
135s,  30-100  bases  were  assumed  to  be  re- 
quired, modeling  of  launch  and  penetration 
analyst  was  highly  aggregated,  ballistic  mis- 
sile suppression  was  required  for  cruise  mis- 
sile penetration,  the  target  base  weis  the  50 
largest  cities,  and  measure  of  merit  was  the 
cost  of  the  alternative  forces. 

Joint  Strategic  Bomber  Study:  The  JSBS 
contained  six  equal  cost  forces  that  were 
examined  against  a  mid  range  threat  under 
day-to-day  alert  conditions.  Existing  KC- 
135s  were  used  I  no  new  tankers  were  pro- 
cured), specific  bases  were  identified,  model- 
ing of  launch  and  penetration  analysis  was 
highly  detailed  (the  analysis  required  6,(XKi 
hours"  of  computer  time  and  consumed  40 
man-years),  ballistic  missile  suuppression 
was  not  assumed  (but  was  examined  In  ex- 
cursions), the  target  base  had  several  thou- 
sand installations  of  po'.ltlcal.  economic  and 
military  value,  and  the  measures  of  merit 
were  target  value  destroyed.  weaponi=  and 
megatons  delivered  and  aircraft  recovered 
Supplementary  analyses  performed  by 
DDR&E  on  varying  effectiveness  levels  showed 
that  cxDncluslons  of  relative  effectiveness 
were  not  sensitive  to  exact  cost  levels  unles.-; 
the  USSR  failed  to  make  any  significant  im- 
provement  m  current  air  defenses 

PART  n':  A  COMPARISON  OF  THE  FORrES  AND 
THEIR  CHARACTERISTICS  USED  IN  THE  QUAN- 
BECK-WOOD STUDY  AND  THE  JOINT  STRATEGIC 
BOMBER  STUDY 

Quanbeck-Wood  Report:  The  five  "equal 
effectiveness"  forces  in  the  Quanbeck-Wood 
studv.  as  shown  in  Table  1  below,  included 
(1)  a  modernized  B  52  •»-;th  new  engines,  a 
supercritical  wing  an  extended  bomb  bay 
(twice  the  weapon  spaces  of  a  B-52G  or  H — 
24  vs  12),  improved  avionics,  low  level  ride 
control,  and  provisions  for  a  four-man  crew. 
Costing  about  $40  millior.  i  program  unit) 
m  current  dollars,  thi.5  force  wa.-^  assvimed  to 
penetrate  Soviet  defenses  carrying  a  load  of 
24  SRAM  and  SCAD  (armed  decoys i  for  at- 
tack on  the  50  cities  The  authors  further 
assumed  that  rockets  were  added  to  the  B-52s 
to  speed  their  takeoff  The  B-1  force  (2)  also 
carried  a  load  of  24  SRAM  and  SCAN  and  was 
assumed  to  require  new  tankers  starting  In 
1»81.  The  airborne  alert  standoff  cruise  mis- 
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sUc  forre  ^3)  also  had  advanced  tankers. 
larriMl  50  cruise  missiles  each  or  contained 
air  lavinched  ballistic  missiles  (ALBM.  three 
p*r  aircraft  I  used  for  fixed  SAM  site  sup- 
pression A  force  (4)  of  fast,  hard  cruise 
missile  carriers  (B-l-Uke  but  without  super- 
sonic capability)  had  no  tankers  and  carried 
35  cruL-^e  mlsstlee  or  two  ALBMs   Finally,  the 


last  force  (5)  consisted  of  wide-body  stand- 
off cruise  missile  carriers  carrying  35  cruise 
missiles  or  two  ALBMs  and  was  also  equipped 
with  rocket  assisted  takeoff  According  to  a 
1974  Boeing  brochure  on  747  ciyise  missile 
carriers,  the  rocket  consisted  of  a  Minute- 
man  first  stage  weighing  about  50.600  lbs 
and  having  a  thrust  of  206.000  lbs. 

TABU  l.-OUANB(CK-WOOO  ALTERNATIVE  FORCES 


Mr  }'rc.>~i(ic:it  I  ;i,sk  !;n:uunu)u.s  coii- 
sciit  '!i.i;  Mhic  1.  entitled  ■■Qu;^!ibf<k- 
Wood  .Mi/'r:i.it:ve  Force.s"  ho  pniitPd  in 
the  K^    •■'  \ 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  f oliows : 
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NumtMr  and  type  ol  iircntt  • 


Number  ind  type  oi  Unkers 


Number  ol 
dispersal 

beses    N  umber  ol  tir-to-iurtece  mitiiles 


1 255  improved  B  52'5  (penetritini) 255  KC-135'i  ind  Jdvmced  Unkerj . 

2 200  Bl'j  (penetrating)     200  KC  135'5  ind  »dv»nced  Unkerj. 

3 80  cruise  missile  carriers SO  advanced  tankeri 

4 105  last  hard  cruise  missile  carriers None "Iimiimill 

5 120  fiighacceleiation  cruise  missile  carritra do 1"  """"'"*' 


100  ',:.■'''  'Ht'V  .,   .-  ■  .ir-r  ■    i«.n,s 

75  l.siii  :.R4vi  .  /,■:  ■  f^f.f  •  i«.,i,i 

(>)  3.IIX1  «i     V  s    -4  .-.  I  riW  1 

75  2.660  •••;    v         »■  V  i  M  s 

100  3,185  AL..V  :.  ii  .•.LbM  ». 


■  Soft  missile  carriers  in  lorce  3  are  assumed  to  carry  SO  cruise  missiles  or  3  ALBM's:  in 
forces  4  and  5.  35  cruise  missiles  or  2  ALBM's.  The  modilied  8  52's  and  Bis  are  trail)  assumed 
to  have  24  spaces  each  lot  SRAM's,  and  decoys  aie  assumed  lo  display  1  SRAM  each 


■  Alrtofne  alert. 


Mr.  GOLDWATER.  The  Air  Force 
assessment  contlnue.s 

Joint  Strategic  Bomber  Study  Six  equal 
cost  forces  and  the  PYDP-80  force  were  ex- 
amined as  a  basis  for  comparison.  Three 
forces  contained  a  mix  of  standoff  and  pene- 
trating aircraft  (2,  6,  and  7) ;  two  forces  were 
all  penetrating  (3  and  4),  and  force  5  was  an 
all  standoff  force.  The  modernized  B-52  was 
a  re-englned  aircraft  costing  about  $7.7  mil- 
lion (1976  dollars)  each;  all  other  character- 
istics were  similar  to  the  B  520  H.  The  B-1 
used  In  the  JSBS  was  identical  to  the  Quan- 
beck-Wood  aircraft  with  the  exception  of  the 
weapon  load  which  was  a  mix  of  gravity 
we.i[M  I  s  iind  SRAM  Instead  of  Just  SRAM 
and  bC.^D, 

The  crul.se  mLsslle  carrier  was  a  Boeing  747. 
Three  other  forces  contained  In  the  JSBS 
were  not  examined  by  the  Quanbeck-Wood 
report.  One  consisted  of  B-ls  and  B-52Hs 
carrying  Advanced  Strategic  Air  Launched 
missiles  (then  called  the  multl-mlsslon  mis- 
sile) and  used  to  attack  area  defenses:  one 
force  contained  the  stretched  FB  ll|a:  and 
one  force  contained  a  smaller  number  of  pen- 
etrating B-ls  together  with  the  full  fi-52a,'H 
force  standing  off  outside  Soviet  defenses 
launching  cruise  missiles. 

Force  Characteristics  Differences:  Differ- 
ences show  up  In  aircraft  nuclear  vulnera- 
bility since  Quanbeck-Wood  credited  the  B  1 
with  less  ability  to  withstand  overpressure 
than  did  the  JSBS.  Quanbeck-Wood  assumed 
only  SRAM  or  SCAD  on  penetrating  forces 
while  the  JSBS  used  the  more  effective  mixed 
load  of  SRAM  and  gravity  bombs.  Moreover, 
the  JSBS  credited  Its  cruise  missile  carrier 
with  the  ability  to  carry  more  cruise  missiles 
than  Quanbeck-Wood.  Penetration  capabili- 
ties of  the  Quanbeck-Wood  forces  were  not 
significant  because  the  model  employed  was 
not  sensitive  to  system  characteristics.  The 
same  Is  true  for  their  cruise  missile  analysis. 
It  was  significant,  however,  that  the  Quan- 
beck-Wood report  did  not  credit  the  B  52  or 
the  B-1  with  ECM  yet  they  assumed  an  armed 
decoy  (SCAD)  to  be  necessary  which  could 
have  effective  ECM  The  JSBS  treated  the 
ECM  for  each  penetrating  aircraft  In  detail, 
measuring  the  effect  of  penetrator  ECM  on 
each  of  the  dozens  of  radars  encountered 
during  the  detailed  geographic  simulation  of 
the  many  air  battles  performed.  Quanbeck 
and  Wood  provided  no  technical  description 
to  support  their  ECM  assumptions  nor  any 
sensitivity  of  their  results  to  the  •no  ECM" 
akssumptlon 

The  significant  point  regarding  cruld?  mis- 
sile technology  assumed  by  the  QutmtjjBck- 
Wcx>d  report  Is  that  It  does  not  appear  pos- 
sible to  build  a  2,000  lb.  missile  that  will  fly 
1.500  NM.  low  altitude,  particularly  at  "high 
subsonic"  speed  (about  500  knots).  Air  Force 
engineering    estimates    Indicate   that    to   fly 


1,600  NM  at  low  altitude— at  360  knots,  not 
"high  subsonic  speed"  (high  speed  missiles 
would  be  even  larger) — would  require  a  mis- 
sile welKht  of  almost  4.000  lbs  vice  the  2.000 
lbs  suggested  by  Quanbeck  and  Wood  For  a 
load  of  50  missiles  per  carrier,  the  total  pay- 
load  weight  would  be  95.000  11d.s  greater  than 
the  Quanbeck-Wood  conceptual  mUsUe.  Such 
a  missile  would  require  new  ground  handling 
equipment  «lnce  the  SRAM  AOE  planned  for 
the  Air  Force  ALCM  would  not  be  sized 
properly. 

VIEWS    or    OPTIONS    CONTAINEO    08    OMITTED    IN 
THE    QUANBECK-WOOD    REPORT 

Af od^rni^ed  B-52  This  aircraft,  sometimes 
referred  to  as  the  B-52X,  would  be  exten- 
sively modified  with  cost  estimates  running 
up  to  $40  million  per  aircraft  In  current  dol- 
lars. Since  It  Is  an  unproven  concept,  a  long 
development  period  would  be  required  (at 
least  ten  years  from  go-ahead  to  full  modi- 
fication). It  may  be  difficult  to  harden  to  re- 
sist greater  nuclear  effects  without  signifi- 
cant structural  change;  It  would  not  have  a 
radar  cross  section  comi>etltlve  with  the  B-1 
and  It  would  not  be  capable  of  supersonic 
high  altitude  flight  although  it  might  have 
an  increased  low  level  penetration  speed. 
Moreover,  the  24  weapon  version  suggested 
by  Quanbeck-Wood  would  be  high  risk  due 
to  the  weight  increase  necessary  towards  the 
tall  of  the  aircraft  .  It  would  be  possible  to 
Install  new  offensive  and  defensive  avionics 
(Similar  to  the  B-1  system)  In  the  modern- 
ized B-52  And  the  Air  Force  believes  that 
the  aircraft  could  reach  a  top  low  level  speed 
about  25%  less  than  the  B-1..  Of  course  it 
would  still  be  an  old  aircraft— the  B-52a  H 
average  age  is  now  16  years  and  will  be  at 
least  26  years  when  full  B  1  equipage  occurs. 
Finally,  the  feasibility  of  the  rocket  assisted 
takeoff  Is  an  unproven  concept  and  may  not 
work  The  Air  Force  assessment  of  this  op- 
tion Is  that  It  would  still  be  less  cost  effec- 
tive than  the  B-1  (and  It  would  be  56  years 
old  at  the  end  of  the  B-l's  projected  useful 
lifetime  of  30  years) . 

Wide-Body  Cruise  Missile  Carriers:  This 
also  would  be  an  expensive  option  The  Air 
Force  estimates  a  $85-70  million  unit  pro- 
curement cost  In  1976  dollars  for  a  buy  of 
110  aircraft.  Quanbeck-Wood  estimated  $60 
million  unit  procurement  cost;  with  a  IC^ 
cost  growth,  this  alternative  could  easily  run 
from  $72-$7^  million  (In  1976  dollars).  The 
B-1  prcx:urement  unit  cost  Is  currently  esti- 
mated to  be  $63.5  million  (In  1976  dollars)  A 
long  development  period  would  be  involved 
for  wide  body  cruise  missile  carriers  lat  least 
ten  years  to  force  deployment).  It  may  be 
difficult  to  harden  to  nuclear  effects  simply 
because  of  Its  large  size  With  a  large  con- 
centration of  weapons  on  a  single  aircraft.  It 
would  represent  a  preferential  target  both 
during   launch  of   the   carrier  and   prior   to 


cruise  missile  launch,  providing  the  Soviets 
added  Incentive  to  develop  an  effective  of- 
fense/defense capability.  Since  cruise  mis- 
siles are  vulnerable  to  good  SAMs.  defense 
suppression  would  have  to  work  to  avoid 
catastrophic  failure.  Even  a  small  number  of 
effective  mobile  SAMs — as  shown  In  the  JSBS 
(see  Part  VIII  below) — could  defeat  the 
standoff  cruise  missile  concept  Also,  the 
feasibility  of  rocket  assisted  takeoff  is  un- 
proven and  may  not  work.  The  JSBS  found 
the  all  standoff  cruise  missile  force  to  be 
about  one-half  as  cost  effective  as  the  pre/ 
domlnantly  B-1  force.  "./ 

Fast  Hard  Cruise  Missile  Carriera  ~^'.t, 
Quanbeck -Wcxxl  option  would  have  B  1  char- 
acteristics "but  without  a  supersonic  capabil- 
ity." The  least  expensive  approach  would  be  to 
use  the  existing  B-1  program,  deleting  those 
elements  necessary  for  low  level  penetration 
such  as  defensive  avionics,  forward  looking 
Infrared,  terrain  following  radar  ard  low 
altitude  ride  control.  The  aircraft  Is  too  far 
along  to  save  any  money  by  eliminating  the 
supersonic  capability  Suljstantlal  structural 
re-work.  IncUidlng  removing  the  bulkhead 
between  the  two  forward  weapon  bays  and 
extending  the  aft  weapon  bay  (by  eliminat- 
ing fuel  volume  I  to  accommociate  cruise 
missiles,  combined  with  pylon  carriage,  might 
allow  up  to  12  missiles  to  be  carried  In- 
ternally and  eight  externally.  Since  the  total 
load  would  be  43'".  less  than  the  Quanbeck- 
Wood  assumed  35  missiles  per  aircraft,  a 
significantly  larger  number  of  aircraft  would 
be  required  to  accomplish  the  Quanbeck- 
Wood  bomber  mission  of  400  EMT  delivered 
The  substantial  structral  re-work  Is  not  esti- 
mated to  offset  the  cost  avoidance  made  pos- 
sible by  removal  of  penetration  ald.«— but 
about  $1  billion  would  be  available  to  off- 
set the  Increased  cost  brought  about  by  a 
substantial  delay  In  the  program,  with  a 
commensurate  Increase  In  the  time  Id  de- 
ploy (assumes  a  buy  equal  to  the  current 
program).  The  unit  procurement  cost,  ac- 
cording to  Air  Force  estimates,  would  be 
about  $47  8  million  In  1976  dollars  for  such 
an  aircraft  equipped  to  carry  20  cruise  mis- 
siles (costing  based  on  the  current  buy  pro- 
gram). This  conceptual  aircraft  would  be 
unable  to  penetrate  defenses  and  would  be 
unable  to  carry  and  release  other  types  of 
weapons  (SRAM,  etc) . 

Subaortic  Cruise  Armed  Decoy  (SCAD) 
This  Quanbeck-Wood  postulated  mLsslle 
would  be  used  as  a  penetration  aid  for  B- 
528  or  B-ls.  and  even  If  the  defense  could 
discriminate  between  bombers  and  SCAD, 
and  preferentially  attacked  bombers,  would 
still  l>e  able  to  penetrate  to  the  target  and 
deliver  a  minimum  amount  of  EMT  on  the 
UI  target  base  However,  since  the  Quan- 
back-Wood  report  assumes  that  the  cities  to 
be  attacked  are  defended  with  good  low  alti- 


tude SAMs,  SCADs  would  require  defense 
suppression  from  bomber  carried  SR.'\M — 
or  land  launched  sea  launched  balll.stlc  mis- 
siles— to  be  effctive  Moreover,  the  SCAD  was 
assumed  to  carry  ECM  to  help  the  bomber 
penetrate,  yet  the  bomber  carried  ECM  was 
assumed  to  be  ineffective.  SCAD  development 
was  terminated  by  the  DOD  in  June  1973  be- 
caus.'  the  cost  was  assessed  to  be  greater  than 
the  return. 

yltr  Launched  Ballistic  Missile  {ALBM)  : 
ThLs  Quanbeck-Wood  45-50,000  lb.  missile 
concept  was  postulated  to  allow  cruise  mis- 
sile penetration  to  the  cities,  yet  Its  utility 
can  easily  be  circumvented  by  an  effective 
low  altitude  mobile  SAM  defense.  Attrition 
during  launch  of  the  ALBM  carrier  would 
reduce  confidence  In  its  use  for  defense  sup- 
pression, and,  if  the  Soviets  could  deter- 
mine which  aircraft  carried  ALBMs.  they 
could  preferentially  target  them  thereby  ne- 
gating the  cruise  missile  concept  that  re- 
lies on  defense  suppression.  Moreover,  the 
ALBM  would  be  a  costly  development  pro- 
gram and  would  be  added  to  the  cost  of 
ALCMs. 

Advanced  Strategic  Air  Launched  Missile — 
ASALM    {called    the    Multi-Mission    Missile 
in  the  JSBS):  This  option,  contained  In  the 
JSBS   but   omitted   In   the   Quanbeck-Waod 
report,   provides   an   alternative   penetration 
aid  that  would  also  be  very  useful  in  strik- 
ing targets  at  long  distances  from  the  pene- 
trating bomber.  It  was  used  In  the  JSBS  for 
attack  of  C  sites.  Interceptor  airfields,  and 
high   value   targets   that   were    defended    by 
high    quality    low    altitude    SAMs.    In    con- 
trast to  the  cruise  missile,  the  lntegr.al  ram 
Jet  ASAI..M  would  have  a  high  probability  of 
penetrating     sophisticated     SAM     defenses, 
thus    would     be    relatively    Insensitive    to 
either  mobile  cr  fixed  site  SAM  deployment. 
>*irbor7ie  i4Jert  Optuyn  m  (Quanbeck-Wood 
Report:    The    Quanbeck-Wood    report    con- 
tained  a   force   ol    wide-body   crulJse   missile 
carriers  that  were  assumed  to  go  on  a  60% 
airborne    alert    during    "crisis"    conditions. 
This   force    was   a^stimed    to   be  on   normal 
day-to-day   alert   at  a  6%    rate   put   would 
launch   to  airborne  alert  when  a \ crisis  oc- 
curred. Manning  for  this  force  (maintenance 
and  combat  crews)    was  assumed  te  be  cal- 
culated on   maintaining  a  day-to-day  alert 
rate  of  SOTf.  Under  those  manning  condi- 
tions,  the   force    could   mount    an    airborne 
alert  of  60%   for  three  days  and  thereafter 
would  be  limited  to  an  airborne  alert  rate 
of   10%    for  an   Indefinite  period.  Assvunlng 
unlimited     maintenance     manpower     (eight 
times  as  much  as  required  to  sustain  a  60% 
ground  alert  rate)   and  a  combat  crew  ratio 
of  3.6:1    (2:1   for  ground  alert),  the  cruise 
missile  carrier  could  theoretically  maintain 
a  60%   airborne  alert  Indefinitely — at  least 
for  30-60  days    The  cost  of  maintaining  the 
additional   manpower  year  round  would   be 
about  $1.7  billion  over  a  ten-year  period  for 
a  force  of  80  UE  aircraft.   The  Quanlieck- 
Wood  costing  of  the  cruise  missile  force  does 
not  appear  to  consider  the  large  maintenance 
and    combat    crew    manpower    requirement 
that  would  be  required  to  sustain  a  609,  alr- 
Ixjrne  alert  rate.  Moreover,  the  aircraft  would 
require   high   systems   reliability   to   remain 
airborne  at  such  high  rates,  similar  to  the 
very   high   systems  reliability  of  the  Apollo 
spacecraft  (and  Blmllarly  obtainable  only  at 
great  cost) . 

Quanbeck-Wood:  "We  consider  airborne 
alert  to  be  viable  only  for  systems  employ- 
ing long-range  missiles."  ".  .  .  the  B  52  and 
the  B-1,  lack  "^xifllclent  fuel  reserve  to  permit 
an  economical  airborne  alert."  ".  .  .  efficient 
aircraft  In  the  cla.'^s  of  the  Boeing  747  and 
the  C-5  would  be  used  In  airborne  alert." 
(page  40)  J 

Comment:  Using  similar  distance  profiles 
up  to  the  cruise  missile  launch  or  bomber 
penetration  point,  calculations  show  that 
the  difference  In  fuel  efficiency  does  not 
form  the  basis  for  preferring  wide-body  air- 
craft over  penetrating  bomt)ers  for  airborne 
alert.  The  Boeing  747.  carrying  60  cruise  mis- 


siles, consumes  fuel  at  about  twice  the  rate 
of  the  B-1  carrying  24  weapons  K  a  v.ide- 
body  tanker  were  required  to  refuel  the  wide- 
body  cruise  missile  carrier  land  Qi'.anbeck- 
Wood  assumed  this  to  be  so),  air:  a  KG  135 
or  similar  size  tanker  refueled  *he  B-1.  then 
the  cruise  missile  rarrier  s  taii'.ter  would  also 
consume  fuel  at  twice  the  rate  of  the  pene- 
trating B-l's  tanker.  This  further  exacer- 
bates the  greater  amount  of  fuel  rec  aired 
for  wide-body  cruise  mls-sUe  carriers  on  air- 
borne alert.  When  considering  the  above  fac- 
t-i:>rs  for  an  equal  number  of  we.^pons  air- 
borne case,  the  B-1  and  the  wide-body  crv.lsc 
missile  carrier  would  require  about  the  same 
amount  of  fuel. 

Force  Mix  (JSBS) :  The  JSBS  contained 
force  mixes  tislng  existing  aircraft  In  an  at- 
tempt to  economically  use  up  their  re- 
maining effectiveness.  The  Quanbeck-Wood 
report,  however,  proposed  dl-scarding  exist- 
ing bomber  forces  as  the  alternatives  were 
p;ia.sed  :n.  The  FE-lllA  and  B-52D  were 
phased  out  in  1976:  and  the  B-52G  H  iln 
most  forces)  were  phased  out  beginning  :n 
1980.  Over  half  the  KC-135S  were  phased 
out  In  1976.  disregarding  their  remaining 
utility  (they  ar?  now  h&vlng  the  underwlng 
re-sk!ned  thereby  extending  their  useful  life- 
time from  10000  to  40.000  hours)  and  the 
growing  noed  for  tankers  to  support  tactical 
and  airlift  forces.  Al!  of  the  Quanbeck-Wood 
alternative  forces  were  "pure"  in  content, 
with  the  older  aircraft  being  phased  out 
thereby  abandoning  viable  strategic  assets. 

PART   V 

Prelaunch  Suriival:  The  Quanbeck-Wood 
report  concluded  that  "...  a  well  executed 
surprise  attack  Is  the  most  demanding  prob- 
lem for  those  charged  with  designing  the 
bomber  force,"  yet  "The  likelihood  of  a  sur- 
prise attack  ...  Is  extremley  remote  .  .  ." 
■Moreover,  the  authors  believed  that"  .  .  .  the 
bomber  force  a^  currently  planned,  includ- 
ing the  B-1.  IS  not  well  adapted  to  cope  with 
such  a  threat."  Racket  assisted  takeoff,  re- 
duction in  bomber  reaction  ttnne,  and  dis- 
persal basing  were  solutions  to  the  problem 
of  launch  survival  xised  by  the  authors. 
Further,  they  believe  that  ".  .  .  sometime  In 
the  future  depressed  trajectory  missiles 
might  figure  importantly  in  the  threat  to 
U.S.  bombers,"  concluding  that  adequate 
time  would  be  available  for  the  U.S.  to 
counter  that  mode  of  SLBM  operation. 

Comment:  It  w-lll  take  16  years  from 
Initiation  of  B-1  full  scale  development  to 
full  deployTnent.  The  B-1  was  cpeclflcally 
designed  to  resist  the  effects  of  nearby 
nuclear  veapon  bursts — in  fact  It  was  the 
first  large  strategic  aircraft  to  be  so 
designed — and  has  proven  to  be  far  less 
threat  sensitive  to  the  SSBN  threat  than  air- 
craft such  as  the  wide-body  jet  las  noted 
above  In  Part  I).  If  the  U.S.  chooses  to  wait 
until  there  is  a  serious  threat  to  bomber 
survival  before  starting  procurement  of  a 
madern  bomber,  one  leg  of  the  Triad  could 
be  rendered  essentially  ineffective. 

Differences  in  Ground  Rules /Assumptions 
in  Prelaunch  Survii^al  Analysis:  The  Quan- 
beck-Wcx)d  report  assumed  »  varying  level 
of  bases  rahging  from  30  to  100  as  a  func- 
tion of  the  force  characteristic  and  -scenario 
emplo3{|kd.  For  example,  the  airborne  alert 
cruise  missile  force  was  based  on  30  bases 
while  the  Improved  B-52  force  used  100  bases 
operating  In  an  85%  generated,  dispersed 
"crisis"  mode.  No  bases  were  identified;  all 
were  "notionskl."  In  contrast,  the  JSBS  used 
specific  bases,  most  of  which  were  S.'iC  bases 
when  the  JSBS  was  performed.  SLBMs  were 
assumed  to  launch  about  50  NM  off  the  U.S. 
coasts  In  the  Q\:anbeck-Wood  report,  while 
SLBMs  were  launched  somewhat  farther  out 
from  the  coast  In  the  JSBS.  Quarbeck-Wood 
placed  their  forces  on  either  85%  (gener- 
ated) grotind  alert,  or  60%  airborne  alert 
(cruise  missile  carrlen .  T-.c  JSBS  tised  a 
day-to-day  eround  alert  rate  stibstantlally 
■ess  than  85%.  .Mthough  the  Quar.beck- 
Wood  report  did  not  specify  crew  alert  pos- 


tures, they  assumed  120  240  seconds  for  the 
,-rew  to  reach  the  cockpit  after  klax„!n  while 
the  JSBS  located  the  crews  ii.  facilities  ilike 
trailers)  at  the  aircraft  and  used  a  rfa^rtion 
time  based  011  SAC  test-s  conducted  o->er  an 
extensive  time  pterlod  at  bases  ;n  both  the 
north  and  the  south  These  demonstrated  re- 
action times  are  markedly  less  :  han  the 
Quarjbeck-Wood  eg^imat^  Warnins  times 
w-ere  aoout  the  sa^e  1:.  both  studies  The 
substantial  difference  in  crew  reaction  Vme 
1:1  da> -to-day  aiert  ;  defined  a.i  rr.i.'isile  orej.ii 
water  to  hrst  air^aft  brake  release)  signifi- 
cantly affected  the  results.  \\'hen  combined 
with  weapon?  ejects  factors  not  considered 
by  Quanbeck -Wocfd  and  the  use  ol  a  faster 
filght  time  or.  the  SLBM  than  the  JSBS 
best  intelligence  projections,  plis  a  slower 
B-1  flyout  speed  In  the  Quanbecii-\%  cxxi  re- 
port, the  difference  in  day-to-day  survival 
lor  the  B-1  fcrce  in  the  two  studiee  can  '>:.:y 
be  termed  striking  The  results  were: 
Percentage  0I  surrwing  B-ls 
Quanbeck-Wood,  day-to-day,  31:  crisis,  87. 
JSBS.  day-to-dav.  abave  95,  crisis,  above 
95. 

The  major  factor  that  drove  the  Quanbeck- 
Wood  analysis  was  a  failure  to  accept  com*- 
bat  crew  reaction  times  that  have  been 
proven  sustainable  when  necessary.  The  SAC 
force  does  not  operate  that  way  today  be- 
cause SSBNs  are  not  patrolling  off  U.S. 
beaches.  We  believe  the  technical  inaccura- 
cies in  the  Quanbeck-Wood  report  which 
accounted  for  the  balance  of  the  difference 
in  aircraft  survival  are  due  to  the  use  of 
estimates  and  unclassified  documents  con- 
taining Inaccurate  figures:  and  simplifying 
assumptions  such  as  use  of  a  two-dimen- 
sional model  which  did  not  allow  the  air- 
craft to  climb-out  above  the  triple  point 
(Mach  stem)  effects  generated  by  the  nuclear 
weai>on  shock  waves  reflected  (?ff  the  earth. 
Equal  treatment  of  the  alternative  forces 
by  the  authors  would  have  .'■evealea  other  in- 
teresting conclusions  For  example,  the;  au- 
thors assumed  the  modernized  B-52  and 
wldebody  cruise  missile  carrier  to  be 
equipped  with  RATO  to  speed  their  de- 
parture from  the  base.  Examination  of  the 
elTect  cf  RATO  on  the  cruise  mLsslle  carrier 
Eind  moderniz,ed  B-52  showed  a  fairly  sig- 
nificant Increase  in  the  distance  traveled 
after  "blast-off."  If  this  would  help  the  cruise 
missile  carrier,  it  should  also  help  the  B-1. 
CJur  analysis  shows  that,  if  Quanbeck  and 
Wood  had  treated  the  B-1  equally  with  the 
cruise  missile  carrier  by  installing  RATO.  28 
more  B-ls  would  ha\c  survived  In  the  day-to- 
day case  (14':;  of  the  total  force)  and  six 
more  In  the  "crisis"  scenario.  There  is.  how- 
ever, no  detailed  assessment  on  which  to  base 
confidence  In  the  RATO  concept. 

Regarding  the  prelaunch  survival  of  other 
alternative  forces,  we  believe  the  prelaunch 
survival  of  the  modernized  B-52 — although 
still  significantly  less  than  the  B-1— to  be 
too  low  In  the  Quanbeck-Wood  analysis  A 
brief  review  of  similar  factors  for  this  air- 
craft reveals  that  Quanback-Wood  assumed 
the  B-52  to  be  one-third  softer  than  the 
B-52I  used  In  the  JSBS.  and  certainly  softer 
than  one  would  permit  for  such  a  major 
modification  program  1  $25  million  unit  pro- 
c\irement.  1976  dollars  1  However,  the  exact 
extent  to  which  one  could  harden  the  B-52 
is  a  matter  of  considerable  uncertainty.  Al- 
though less  dat.a  is  available  on  the  wlde- 
bodv  cruise  missile  carrier,  the  JSBS  analysis 
Indicated  that  the  aircraft  would  survive  at 
a  subft.-'.ntlally  crcat-er  rate  when  on  day-to- 
dar  alert  than  the  Quanbeck-Wood  calcu- 
lated 22 f"^  rate.  Again  the  principal  differ- 
ences between  the  tw  -analyses  appear  t"  be 
reaction  time  combined  with  nuclear  vul- 
nerability with  othpr  di'^erences  arising  from 
simplifying  assumptions  or  unclassified 
sources  for  performan  e  material. 

PART    VI 

Penetration  .Surriiai'.-  Only  two  aircraft 
forces  were  a-ssunied  to  penetrate  air  de- 
fenses— the   modernized  B-52  and   the  B-1. 
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The  remaining  three  forces  lauched  cruise 
missiles,  from  ouUlde  air  defense  perimeters, 
against  the  50  cities  In  the  Quanbeck-Wood 
taii^et  base.  Each  force — penetrating  bombers 
or  penetrating  cruise  mLssllea --was  assumed 
t.)  encounter  an  Interceptor  defense  capable 
,)f  enforcing  400  kills.  Terminal  defenses  con- 
sLstcd  if  4i)0  low  altitude  SAM  sites  ringing 
the  50  cities.  SAMs  were  assumed  to  be  effec- 
tive against  cruise  missiles  but  Ineffective 
aealnst  the  SRAMs  which  were  launched  from 
the  penetrating  bomber.  Therefore,  the  three 
forces  launching  cruise  missiles  from  stand- 
off also  carried  air  launched  ballistic  missiles 
which  were  necessary  to  suppress  the  SAMs 
protecting  the  50  cities. 

Penetrating  bombers  (B-52  in  force  1,  B-1 
in  force  2)  were  equipped  with  24  SRAM/ 
SCAD  per  aircraft.  The  SCAD  were  assumed 
to  carrv  an  ECM  package  designed  to  simulate 
the  bombers  radar  signature.  In  discussion 
of  the  problems  facing  the  penetrating 
bomber  force  (Chapter  V).  Quanbeck  and 
Wood  credited  the  defense  with  the  ability 
to  discriminate  between  the  SCAD  and  the 
bomber  Bombers  were  then  preferentially 
attacked,  all  of  their  SRAM  were  attrlted 
before  reaching  target,  and  only  the  armed 
decoys — which  looked  like  cruise  mlssllea 
since  their  ECM  did  not  work — reached  the 
target.  When  the  cost-effectiveness  analysis 
was  performed  by  Quanbeck-Wood  (Chapter 
VI).  the  reverse  was  true.  The  SCAD  were 
assumed  to  be  credible  (no  discrimination  of 
bombers),  thus  both  penetrating  bombers 
and  SCAD  were  attacked  in  proportion  to 
their  respective  force  size  Since  SCAD  out- 
numbered penetrating  bombers  by  about  8:1 
enough  bombers  survived  to  place  the  re- 
quired 400  EMT  on  target. 

The  exhaustion  (also  called  subtractlve) 
model  used  for  the  Quanbeck-Wood  report 
heavily  bla.sed  results  In  favor  of  large  pene- 
trating forces,  that  Is.  force  effectlveacss  was 
directly  proportional  to  the  number  of  pene- 
trating objects.  Differences  In  timing  In  force 
penetration  were  not  considered  by  their 
model.  If  timing  had  been  considered,  for 
example.  17  early  arriving  B  is  carrying  24 
SCAD  each  could  have  launched  the  400  ob- 
jects necessary  to  exhaust  the  defenses.  The 
remaining  aircraft  (U6  reliable  B-ls  would 
be  left  In  the  Quanbeck-Wood  analysis)  each 
carrying  24  SRAM,  could  have  placed  more 
than  twice  the  number  of  weapon.-?  on  target 
than  Quanbeck-Wood  assumed  to  be  re- 
quired. Similarly,  their  "exhaustion"  model 
did  not  take  Into  account  Individual  aircraft 
or  cruise  missile  penetration  characteristics 
sxich  as  speed,  radar  crocs  section,  altitude. 
CEP.  electronic  countermeasures.  and  tactics. 
In  contrast,  the  JSBS  considered  all  of  those 
factors — and  hundreds  more — In  performing 
an  analysis  that  could  withstand  the  scru- 
tiny of  the  most  severe  critic;  all  systems 
were    treated    objectively    In    the    advanced 

TABLE  4.-SENSITIVITY  OF  QUANBECK  AND  WOOD 


penetration  model  which  conducts  an  air 
battle  on  an  aircraft  by  aircraft  and  missile 
by  missile  basis 

There  were  a  number  of  sensitivities  not 
examined  In  the  Quanbeck-Wood  penetra- 
tion analysis  which  provide  Interesting  In- 
sight to  the  importance  of  their  assumptions. 
Table  2  provides  a  comparison  of  the  sen-sl- 
tlvlty  of  the  Quanbeck-Wood  assumption 
that  SRAMs  would  not  be  used  for  defense 
suppression — but  would  only  attack  defended 
targets — and  the  hundreds  of  SCAD  that  sur- 
vived the  area  defenses  would  not  be  used 
for  target  attack  In  this  comparison,  the  Air 
Force  assumes  that  SRAM  would  be  used,  as 
they  were  designed,  to  suppress  SAM  de- 
fenses. The  surviving  SCAD,  which  numbered 
around  600.  would  then  be  used  to  attack 
targets  following  suppression  of  their  de- 
fenses by  SRAM.  This  approach  is  quite  sim- 
ilar to  the  Quanbeck-Wood  use  of  the  ALBM 
to  suppress  defenses  so  that  cruise  missiles 
could  penetrate  to  their  targets.  Table  2 
shows  that  in  only  one  out  of  six  variations 
of  SAM  suppression  assumptions  would  the 
standoff  force  (3)  outperform  the  penetrat- 
ing B-l  force  (2).  and  then  only  by  60  more 
weapoixs  on  target.  In  the  remaining  five 
cases  the  B-l  force  oxitperforms  the  Quan- 
beck-Wood preferred  standoff  cruise  missile 
force  by  at  least  116  9^  As  Table  2  depicts. 
Quanbeck  and  Wood  chose  to  use  the  only 
fore*  employment  strategy  that  would  allow 
the  smaller  standoff  force  to  be  more  effec- 
tive than  the  penetrating  B-l  force  Had 
Quanbeck-Wood  looked  more  closely  at  em- 
ployment strategy,  they  too  may  have  noted 
that  the  B-l  using  SRAM  Is  far  more  effec- 
tive than  standoff  cruise  missiles 

Table  3  shows  the  threat  levels  used  by 
Quanbeck  and  Wood.  Threat  level  1  was  the 
most  severe,  containing  300  depressed  tra- 
jectory SLBM."i.  400  area  Interceptor  kills,  and 
400  terminal  SAMs.  Threat  level  2  had  300 
minimum  energy  SLSMs  and  the  saijje  area 
and  terminal  threat  ar.  level  1.  Threatl  level 
3  had  negligible  terminal  defenses.  40^  area 
Interceptor  kills,  and  minimum  energy 
StfiMs.  Threat  level  4  was  negligible  In  aU 
three  areas. 

Table  4  shows  the  sensitivity  to  the  use  of 
SRAM  for  suppression  of  SAM  sites  as  a  func- 
tion of  the  threat  level  used  by  Quanbeck 
and  Wood.  The  table  depicts  weapons  on 
target  as  a  function  of  number  of  area  In- 
terceptor kills,  and  whether  or  not  SRAMs 
were  used^^o  suppress  terminal  SAM  defenses. 
In  every  case  where  SRAM  were  used  to  sup- 
press defen.ses  (except  one  where  the  stand- 
off force  had  a  slight  edge) .  the  B-l  force  out- 
performed the  Quanbeck-Wood  preferred 
jorce — and  by  as  much  as  760  more  weapons 
on  target. 

These  two  examples  have  been  provided 
to  point  out  the  extreme  sensitivity  of  the 


Quanbeck-Wood  report  to  the  assumptions 
they  used  and  the  apparent  lack  of  fairness 
and  consistency  In  treatment  of  the  alter- 
native forces.  They  show  that  the  B-l  force 
employing  SRAM  for  defense  suppression  la 
the  preferred  option  by  a  wide  margin  In 
almost  every  ca.se — even  when  using  the 
Quanb^k-Wood  exhaustion  model  that 
heavily  favors  cruise  missiles  Further,  the 
B-l  force,  capable  of  self  contained  suppres- 
sion of  SAM  sites,  never  faUs  although  the 
authors  preferred  force  falls  on  half  of  the 
potential  suppression  strategies.  The  j»lr  Force 
plans  to  deploy  a  mixed  force  of  B-ls 
equipped  with  SRAM,  and  B  52s  equipped 
with  both  SRAM  and  cruise  missiles  which 
win  allow  the  optimum  weapon  employment 
strategies  to  be  used  to  extract  maximum 
force  effectivenesses. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  tables  lo  which  I  have  re- 
ferred be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  taljles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

TABLE  2.-SENSITIVITY  OF  QUANBECK-WOOD  FORCE  2  AND 
FORCE  3  TO  USE  OF  SRAM  FOR  SAM  SUPPRESSION 


Weapons  d«liver»d  on  Sam 
defended  targets  ■ 


Sam's  suppresMd  by 


Fortt2(B-l)    Forc«3(CMC) 


ICBM.  SLBM 

ICBM  or  SLBM.  but  failed 

ALBM    only    (Quant>eck    and 

Wood  meftiod) 

SRAM  only 

SRAM  or  ALBM 

SAM    juppresiion    tried    but 

failed' 


1.800 
1.200 

1.200 

1.70O 
1.700 

I.OSO 


1.550 
0 

1.250 

0 

1.250 


I  Q.  4  W.  methodologY  (weapons  delivered  rounded  to  ctoseit 
SO)  threat  level  1  (depressed  frajectorv.  400  area  defense  kills. 
400  SAMS)  weapon  loading  and  mues  (SCAD  and  SRAM. 
ALCMs  and  ALBMs)  alert  rate  (85  percent  fofce  2.  60  percent 
force  3  on  airborne  alert)  prelauncli  survival  (87  percent  force 
2.  lOO  percent  force  3). 

>  SRAMs  used  with  force  2. 


TABLE  3.-QUANBECK-W00D  THREAT  LEVELS 


ThrMi  level  and 
pralaunch  threat 


Area  lir  dalensM^  d«fen*M 


V^  Twmitwl  air 


400  effect 've 
intercepts. 

do 


1  —  300  depressed 
trajectory 
SLBM's 

2-300  mmitnum- 
energy  trajec- 
tory SLBM's. 

3-300  minimum- 
energy  trajec- 
tory SLBM's. 

4-Negligible Nc(|ifibla 


400  low-altitude 
SAM  sites  at 
50  cities. 
Do 


do N«||i|tbla. 


Do. 


FORCE  2  AND  3  WEAPONS  DELIVERED  TO  USE  OF  SRAM  FOR  SAM  SUPPRESSION  AND  LEVEL  OF  AREA  THREAT  KlU" 


Threat  level 


Force  2 


Force  3 


Force  2 


Forces 


ForM2 


ForcaS 


Force  2 


Fore*  3 


Surviving  alert  aircraft 

8&  W.  SRAM's  not  used   
sing  SRAM  to  suppress  SAM'S  with  400  area  kills. 
Sensitivity  to  area  kills:' 

600  enforced  kills - 

200  enforced  kills 


148 
1.200 
1.700 

1.200 
2.200 


4S 

1.250 
1.250 

1.050 
1.500 


170 
1.500 
2.000 

1.450 
2.600 


68 
1.70O 
1.700 

1.500 
1.900 


170 
1.500 
2.900 

1.700 
3.100 


68 
2.150 
2.150 

1.950 
2.350 


170. 
3.100 
3.300 

3.300 
,3.300 


68 
2.600 
2.600 

2.600 
2.600 


.  Force  2  .s  200  B-l's  carrying  a  mi«  of  SRAM  and  armed  decoys  and  force  3  is  80  wide  body    3  and  4.  therefore  only  armed  SCAD  loaded  on  B-l's). 
transports  carry  ng  a  mi«  of  ALBMs  and  cruise  missiles        ,    .    .  .  ,  .  „  -.„,.  ,„  ,h,„,  ,.„,i        Note;  Weapons  delivered  rounded  to  nearest  50. 
'  Force  2  uses  SRAM  to  suppiess  SAMs  against  threat  levels  I  and  2  (no  SAM  s  in  threat  level 


Mr.  GOLDWATER.  I  now  turn  to  part 

VII. 

PAKT  vn 

Cost  Data:  A  comparison  of  costs  In  the 
Quanbeck-Wood  report  with  costs  In  the 
JSBS  Is  dlEQcult  to  make  because  of  the  dif- 
ferent types  of  aircraft  and  sizes  of  forces 
contained   In   the   two  studies.    In    general. 


Quanbeck-Wood  used  "equal  effectiveness" 
forces  whereas  the  JSBS  used  equal  co«t 
forces.  Quanbeck-Wood  Included  both  direct 
and  Indirect  costs  in  their  ten -year  costing 
while  the  JSBS  used  15-year  direct  costs  (In 
the  JSBS  Indirect  costs  were  equal  for  all 
alternatives.)  Quanbeck-Wood  apparently 
also  added  the  total  cost  of  the   Air  Force 


Strategic  Control  and  Surveillance  mission  to 
the  bomber  force.  The  JSBS  (and  DOD) 
treats  Strategic  Control  and  Surveillance  as 
a  separate  mission  Additionally.  Quanbeck- 
Wood  wrongfully  assumed  that  the  B-l 
would  need  a  new  tanker  fleet  costtne  about 
$6  billion,  twice  the  number  of  RRAM 
planned,  and  a  1.600  XTE  buy  of  the  SCAD — 
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the  additional  missiles  costing  another  $2 
billion. 

The  B  1  alternative  force  proposed  by 
QuAnbeck-Wood  has  about  the  same  cost  as 
the  cruise  missile  ground  alert  alternative 
force  If  one  deducts  from  the  B-l  the  cost  of 
tankers  and  weapons  not  required,  and  from 
both  alternatives  the  Strategic  Control  and 
Surveillance  costs 

Although  the  significance  of  the  Inconsist- 
ency in  costing  basing  Ls  not  readily  appar- 
ent, it  should  be  noted  that  Quanbeck  and 
Wood  dispersed  the  B-l  force  (2)  to  75  bases 
for  the  force  efifectlveness  analysis  (page  88  i 
yet  assumed  the  B-ls  to  require  100  bases 
for  costing  i  Table  A-4).  According  to  their 
launch  survival  analysis,  basing  the  B-l 
force  on  100  bases  (Instead  of  the  75  they 
used)  would  have  survived  an  additional 
three  aircraft  (72  weapons).  In  contrast, 
the  ground  alert  cruise  missile  force  (5) 
was  costed  on  the  basis  of  90  bases  (Table 
A-7)  yet  their  launch  survival  analysis  as- 
sumed 100  bases  (page  88).  Had  the  launch 
survival  analysis  Included  only  90  bases,  two 
less  cruise  missile  carriers  would  have  sur- 
vived (70  weapons).  Thus.  Just  these  small 
inconsistencies  caused  the  B-l  force  to  begin 
with  a  140  weapon  disadvantage. 

PART   VIII 

Assessment  of  Quanbeck-Wood  Estimated 
Soviet  Capability  (Offensive):  The  offensive 
threat  estimate  used  by  the  authors  is  close 
In  total  SSBNs  and  SL£M  launchers  to  that 
projected  for  1985  Although  there  are  sig- 
nificant discrepancies  In  the  number  of  sub- 
marines and  launchers  within  a  given  t>-pe 
In  the  Quanbeck-Wood  estimate,  the  Air 
Force  assessment  Is  that  a  more  accurate 
threat  projection  of  SSBNs  and  launchers 
would  not  significantly  alter  the  analysis  per- 
formed by  the  authors.  Those  factor  which 
could  alter  the  analysis,  some  by  a  factor 
of  three  or  four,  are  noted  above  In  the  Pre- 
launch  Analysis  section   i  E'art  V). 

The  threat  scenario  used  by  Quanbeck- 
Wood  included  2u  boats  attacking  the  l>omta- 
er  ba.ses  a.>«umed  for  each  forr-e.  No  specific 
SSBN  or  bfjmiaer  ba.se  locations  were  pro- 
vided, thus  t.hp  Impact  on  the.^  assumptions 
cannot  easily  be  assessed.  However,  a  review 
of  the  other"  element.^  of  the  prelaunch  sur- 
vival analysis  indicates  that  the  Important 
factors  were  not  basing  or  SSBN  location  (see 
Part  V  above  i 

The  Quanbeck-Wood  report  Included  a 
postulated  sen.  launched  cruise  missile  If  the 
Soviets  chose  to  deploy  a  similar  mls,=rie,  U.S. 
warning  systenxs  would  be  capable  of  provid- 
ing adequate  detection  and  warning  for  ;;tra- 
teglc  aircraft  Moreover,  such  an  approach 
could  give  away  the  Soviet  plan  early  In  the 
attack  thus  providing  more  than  adequate 
time  for  both  boml^er?  and  ICBMs  to  escape. 

Assessment  of  Quanbeck-Wnad  Estimated 
Soviet  Capability  i  DefenHre\  .  Quanbeck- 
Wood  dl.scus,sed  S<.nlet  air  defense  con.^l.stlng 
prlnclpallv  of  SUAWACS  airborne  Intercep- 
tors, and  low  altitude  SAMs  The  area  threat 
In  their  analysts  wa.s  assumed  to  consLst  of 
250-300  F-14  t>-pe  Interceptors  each  carry- 
ing six  alr-to-alr  missiles  capable  of  a  50% 
probability  of  kill  which,  according  to  the 
authors,  would  allow  an  Interceptor  force 
of  333  aircraft  to  '  enforce"'  about  1.000  klll.s 
on  penetrators.  In  contrast.  In  the  JSBS 
where  careful  attention  was  paid  to  the  de- 
tailed capabilities  of  both  the  offensive  and 
defensive  force  Interactions,  a  similar  num- 
ber of  look-down  shoot-down  Interceptors 
were  able  to  enforce  only  a  small  number  of 
kUls  on  a  B-l  alert  force.  There  are  numerous 
reasons  for  the  major  differences  In  refults 
of  the  Quanbeck-Wood  penetration  analysis 
and  the  JSBS  (see  Part  VI  above),  but  their 
threat  assessment  had  no  bearing  on  the  out- 
come because  the  simple  model  used  did  not 
consider  the  quality  of  t!ie  defense  (or  the 
ofTense):  It  only  considered  the  ability  of 
the  defense  to  enforce  a  given  number  of 
kills. 


Regarding  terminal  defense,  the  vjuar-- 
beck-Wood  report  included  surface-to-air 
missile  site  estimates  and  discussed  capabil- 
ities for  "fixed  "  sites.  The  1985  projection  of 
high  performance  "Jixeu"  o.AM  bites  Is  less 
than  the  number  a-ssiimod  by  Quanbeck- 
Wood  However,  the  only  .significance  of  the 
authors  numbers  was  to  Indicate  that  sufl.- 
clent  SAMs  might  exist  to  defend  their  as- 
stimed  target  base  of  50  cities  Using  a  sim- 
ple formula  to  determine  how  many  S.-^M 
sites  must  be  suppressed  to  allow  unimpeded 
access  to  the  cities,  the  authors  were  able  to 
determine  how  many  ballistic  missiles  were 
required  for  suppression.  The  specific  SAM 
capabilities,  as  was  the  case  with  airborne 
interceptors,  were  not  used  In  the  simple 
suppression  calculations. 

Although  the  authors  raised  the  Issue  of 
mobile  SAMs  being  used  to  attack  pene- 
trators, they  dlsmls.scd  that  ^.s.siblllty  a.s 
having  "...  a  host  of  practical  problems 
(making)  their  actual  efTectlveness  highly 
problematical  "  Thus,  their  analysis  did  not 
Include  mobile  S.^Ms.  There  are  a  substan- 
tial number  of  mobile  tactical  S.AMs  with 
moderate  to  good  low  altitude  capability  cur- 
rently deployed  In  the  USSR  with  field 
armies. 

The  JSBS  did.  in  excursions,  look  at  the 
potential  effects  of  mobile  SAMs  against  both 
cruise  missiles  and  penetrating  bombe-s  In 
recognition  of  the  problems  associated  with 
mobility  of  svich  systems,  the  salvo  prob- 
ability of  kill  was  reduced  by  one-third  over 
that  credited  to  fixed  S.^Ms  and  the  acquisi- 
tion radar  power  wa.s  reduced  by  one-ha"f 
With  the  rai.dom  deployment  user,  cruise 
missiles  were  found  to  be  ineffective  at  even 
modest  SAM  employment  levels  while  bomo- 
ers  were  affected  far  less  at  even  the  highest 
level. 

PART    rx:     OTHER    INCONSISTENCrCS    IN    THE 
QT.ANBECK-WOOD      REPORT 

Quanbeck-Wood :  "Bombers  were  once  the 
backbone  of  U.S.  deterrent  forces,  bi:!t  that 
role  has  been  taken  over  by  the  other  stra- 
tegic forces 

Comment  Bombers  still  carry  over  50% 
of  the  strategic  forces  megatonnage  and 
about  one-third  of  the  weapons  of  the  total 
Triad,  and  are  fully  capable  of  providing  their 
share  ff  deterrent  force. 

Qvavhrrk-Wood:  "Flg'lter-bombers  and 
carrler-b.vsed  aircraft  .  .  .  are  fa,ster  and  have 
better  penetration  capabilities  than  strategic 
bombers  " 

Comment  During  the  Korean  and  South- 
east .Asian  wars  when  range  and  heavy  pay- 
load  were  required,  strategic  bombers  were 
"ousidered  the  preferred  weapon  system. 

Quanbeck-Wood:  ".  .  .  The  B-52s  encoun- 
tered relatively  severe  attrition  over  Hanoi, 
about  3%  by  some  estimates  .  .  lat  that 
rate  50 '"f  of  a  given  bomber  force  would  be 
destroyed   (in)   twenty-three  missions." 

Comment:  Actual  B-52  attrition  over  Hanoi 
was  2'~r  overall— none  dtir.ng  last  days  when 
defenses  exhausted  or  destroyed. 

Quanbeck-Wood  ■  "There  are  now  no  seri- 
ous threats  to  the  effectiveness  of  the  B-52 
force.  .  .  Nonetheless,  the  United  States  Is 
now  on  the  threshold  of  a  program  to  mod- 
ernize the  bomber  force  " 

Comment :  The  B-l  will  take  ten  years  to 
deploy.  Is  designed  to  la.st  30  years.  That  Is 
the  period  during  which  threats  to  the  B-52 
force  should  be  asusessed.  not  now.  Moreover: 
MM  ri'ITT,  POL.ARIS  POSEIDON,  and 
the  B-52  force  will  age  out  long  before  the 
end  of  this  period 

Three  new  Soviet  ICBMs  being  dep^loyed. 
another  under  development.  Two  ICBMs 
probably  "cold  launched"  allowing  silo  re-vise 

Extensive  hardening  of  defenses.  Industry, 
and  civil  defense  make  current  US.  forces 
less  effective 

New  Intercontinental  bomber  (Backfire) 
Aith  B-l  like  characteristics  In  expanded 
production  and  deployment 


Three  models  of  SSBNs  now  in  p-'oductlon, 
another  may  be  under  construction 

These  facts  argue  for  continuing  to  mod- 
ernize U.S.  strategic  forces 

PART    X       ST7MMAKT  :     KXT    AIR    FORCE    COMMENTS 

Summary:  The  Quanbeck  and  Wood  study. 
In  agreeing  that  maintenance  of  a  U.S. 
bomber  force  Is  Important  to  essential 
equivalence,  concludes  that  .  the  current 
bomber  force  is  more  than  adequate  now 
and,  with  minor  force  modifications,  wUl 
remain  so  in  the  future  under  foreseeable 
conditions  "  But  the  study  acknowledges 
that  bombers  may  be  faced  with  severe 
threats  by  the  mid  80s  and  concludes  by 
recommending  ".  .  exploring  alternatives 
based  on  the  use  of  standoff  missiles  '  (that 
penetrate ) —€ind  phasing  out  of  penetrating 
bombers. 

Comment:  The  present  bomber  force  is 
ikdequate  today  because  of  a  continuous 
modiLcation  program.  However,  the  basic 
aircraft  Structure — now  16  years  old  for  the 
average  B-52G  H — cannot  be  significantly 
modified  for  greater  speed,  lower  radar  cross 
section,  and  higher  resistance  to  nuclear 
effects.  These  things  are  Incorporated  In  the 
B-l  in  anticipation  of  the  kinds  of  threats 
that  Quanbeck  and  Wood  discuss  Full  B-l 
deployment  Is  planned  for  1986,  meanwhile 
the  B-52  force  continues  to  age.  Alternatives 
were  explored  in  the  DOD  Joint  Strategic 
Bomber  Study  which  found  the  B-l  to  be 
about  twice  as  cost  effective  and  much  less 
sensitive  to  the  Quanbeck-Wood  type  of 
severe  threats  than  their  preferred  standoff 
cruise  missile  force. 

Quanbeck-Wood:  '  .  .  the  bomber  force 
should  be  designed  and  sized  to  attack  fixed 
industrial  and  urban  targets  .  .  about  4O0 
one-megaton  weapons  .  .  .  could  destroy 
about  three-fourths  of  the  industrial  capac- 
ity of  the  Soviet  Union  and  about  one-third 
of  its  population." 

Comment  The  target  base  necessary  for 
deterrence  of  nuclear  conflict  assumes  a 
balanced  attack  designed  to  allow  early  war 
termination  and  to  preclude  eEirly  return 
to  post  attack  power  and  Influence.  Quan- 
beck and  Wood  believe  bombers  should  only 
back  up  missiles  for  a  city  busting  role  (50 
larpest  cities);  precluding  survival  of  the 
Red  army  and  the  leadership  and  materials 
necessary  for  achieving  a  dominant  posi- 
tion requires  attack  of  political  controls. 
indusir\ .  and  military  installations.  These 
u-oals  are  necessary  to  deter,  and  to  achieve 
the  best  pio-sslble  outcome  for  the  US  and  its 
allies  if  nuclear  conflict  occurs  Even  if  the 
Quanbeck-Wood  target  gotJs  were  desirable 
(destroy  >3  population  and  ^  industry  in 
USSR),  the  number  of  cities  requiring  at- 
tack would  be  over  seven  times  those  con- 
tained in  their  target  ^ase.  The  extensive 
Soviet  civil  derense  pipgram  with  con- 
comitant dispersal  and  gardening  of  per- 
sonnel shelters  and  factories  and  a  "cradle 
to  grave"  Indoctrination  training  for  all  per- 
sonnel further  reduces  theVeffectiveness  of 
Quanbeck-Wood's   city   busting^pollcy. 

Quanbecl-Wood  Postulating  -a  1500  KM 
low  altitude  cruise  missile  weighing  2.000 
pounds  for  their  standoff  forces,  the  authors 
also  chose  to  equip  the  B-l  force  with  an 
unnecessary  new  tanker  and  three  times  the 
air-to-Eurface  missiles  planned  for  the  B-l 
by  the  DOD 

Comment-  Engineering  assess ment-s  of  the 
Quanbeck-Wood  missile  i  as  opposed  to  "back 
of  the  envelope"  designs  i  are  about  twice 
the  weight  they  suggested  The  B-  1  Is  de- 
sicned  and  planned  t-o  be  supported  by  ex- 
isting KC-135E.  The  planned  mU  of  fewer 
alr-to-surface  missiles  with  gravity  weai>ons 
is  far  more  effective  and  less  costly-  Just  the 
unnecessary  tanicers  and  rrr.F'.'iei  assumed 
by  Quanbeck-Wood  added  ?«  billion  to  B-l 
force  costs. 

Qwanbec^c-Wood  Crediting  the  B-l  with 
less  than  design  speed   and   higher  nuclear 
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vulnerability  and  the  SAC  force  with  crew 
response  times  far  greater  than  demonstrated 
capability,  the  authors  postulated  a  severe 
SLBM  threat  that  required  B-ls  to  be  based 
on  75  -airflelds— thus  making  smaller  air- 
borne alert  standoff  forces  the  most  attrac- 
tive. 

Comment:  Unlike  wide  body  transports,  the 
B-1  wa.s  designed  to  svirvlve  a  nuclear  attack 
and  has  already  demonstrated  speeds  sub- 
stantially higher  than  credited  by  Quanbeck- 
■Wood — thus  requiring  only  a  small  fraction 
of  the  bases  used  In  their  report.  Further 
exacerbating  l^e  cat-e  against  the  B-i.  tne 
authors  costed  the  B-1  force  with  100  bases 
to  determne  force  survivability  but  used 
only  75;  In  contrast,  the  ground  alert  cruise 
missile  force  was  costed  with  90  bases  yet 
used  100  in  determining  Us  survival.  Regard- 
ing airborne  alert  efllclency.  analyses  of  use 
of  B-ls  or  wide  body  transports  In  this  mode 
reveals  that  both  aircraft  would  require  about 
the  same  amount  of  fuel  to  maintain  an 
equal  number  of  weapons  airborne  This  con- 
trasts with  the  authors  conclusion:  ".  .  we 
consider  airborne  alert  to  be  viable  only  for 
systems  employing  long-range  missiles."  It 
should  be  noted  that  B-62s  have  been  fr-  - 
quentlv  used  for  airborne  alert  operations 
since  the  late  1950s  and  the  B-1  wa-i  spe- 
cifically designed  for  airborne  alert  If  re- 
quired. 

Quanbeck-Wood:  Penetration  analysis  was 
based  on  "...  a  simple  "subtract  Ive,"  or  'e:C- 
haustlon."  model. ■' 

Comment  Their  penetration  model  was 
chosen  to  bias  the  outcome  In  favor  of  forces 
containing  large  numbers  of  penetrators,  l.e  , 
standoff  cruise  missiles.  In  contrast  to  the 
penetration  model  i-sed  In  the  Joint  Strate- 
gic Bomber  Study.  Quanbeck-Wood  s  model 
Ignored  differences  between  penetrators.  eg. 
speed,  altitude,  radar  cross  section,  and  elec- 
tronic countermeasures:  It  Ignored  attack 
routing  and  timing,  defen.'e  command  con- 
trol, and  geography.  In  one  chapter,  the  de- 
fense was  allowed  to  discriminate  between 
B-ls  and  SCAD;  In  another  chapter.  B-ls 
and  SCAD  were  equal  In  appearance.  SCADs 
could  have  effective  ECM.  yet  B-ls  could  not. 
Moreover.  Quanbeck  and  Wood  chose  the  only 
weapons  employment  strategy  that  gave 
standoff  forces  the  appearance  of  being  more 
effective  (than  penetrating  B-ls)  at  lower 
cost.  Employing  only  air  launched  ballistic 
ml<(slles  (ALBM)  for  surface-to-air  missile 
(SAM)  suppression,  the  atithors  failed  to  use 
the  system  designed  and  deployed  (since 
1970)  for  that  purpc-.e— the  short  range  at- 
tack missile  (SRAM)  carried  on  penetrating 
B-ls  and  B-52s.  Properly  employed  SRAMs 
can  be  u&ed  to  suppress  SAMs  so  that  the 
armed  decoys  (SCAD)  can  attack  the  target 
base  When  that  method  Is  used,  the  B-1 
force  outperforms  the  authors  preferred  air- 
borne alert  standoff  criil^e  missile  force  16 
out  of  18  tim^s  as  threat  levels  and  employ- 
ment strategics  are  varied  In  omitting  these 
variations  In  strategy,  the  study  failed  to 
show  how  the  slnf»le  thread  sohitlon  (ALBMs 
for  SAM  suppression)  can  fall  utterly  The 
mixed  approach  planned  by  the  Air  Force — 
B-1  with  SRAM.  B-52S  with  SRAM  end  cruise 
missiles — produces  multiple  strategies  de- 
signed to  offset  failures  that  may  occur.  If 
force  timing  and  B-1  weapon  loadtncr  varia- 
tions had  been  considered,  proper  use  of 
SCAD  In  their  model  could  have  doubled 
B-1  weapons  on  target  with  no  increase  In 
force  cost. 

The  cumtilatlve  effects  of  costing  errors 
and  charging  the  B-1  with  unnecessary  Items 
such  as  new  tankers,  excess  SRAM,  and  the 
SCAD,  combined  with  selection  of  models 
and  strategies  designed  to  favor  cruise  mis- 
siles, resulted  In  cost  effectiveness  compari- 
sons of  forces  which  cannot  be  loolced  on  as 
valid 

Qvanbeck-Wood :  "There  are  now  no  seri- 


ous threats  to  the  effectlveiiesB  of  the  B-52 
force  .  .  .  Nonetheless,  the  United  States  U 
now  on  the  threshold  ol  a  program  to  mod- 
ernise the  bomber  force  " 

Comment:  The  B-1  wUl  take  ten  years  to 
deploy.  Is  designed  to  last  30  years.  That 
Is  the  period  during  which  threat*  to  the 
B-52  force  should  be  assessed,  not  now. 
Moreover ; 

MM  II/III.  POLARIS  POSEIDON,  and  the 
B  02  force  will  age  out  long  tjcfore  the  end 
of  this  period 
f  Three  new  Soviet  ICBMs  being  deployed. 
Vanother  under  development.  Two  ICBMs 
probably  "cold  launched"  al'owlng  silo  re- 
u,.e 

Extensive  hardening  of  defenses.  Industry, 
and  civil  defense  makA  current  U.S.  forces 
less  effective 

New  intercontinental  bomber  (Backfire) 
with  B-1  like  characteristics  in  expanded 
production  and  deployment 

Three  models  of  SSBNs  now  in  produc- 
tion, another  may  be  under  cunstructlon 

These  facts  argue  for  continuing  to  mod- 
ernize U.S.  strategic  lorces. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
Senator's  time  has  expired. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Oh,  I  am  sorry.  I 
did  not  realize  that. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  Under 
the  previous  order,  the  Senator  from 
Iowa  (Mr.  Culver)  is  recognized  for  not 
to  exceed  l^  minutes. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  30  seconds  to  me? 

Mr.  CULVER.  I  am  delighted  to  yield 
to  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President.  I  re- 
iterate once  again  to  my  good  friend 
from  Arizona  that  there  are  three  per- 
fonnance  deteriorations,  slippages,  or 
downgrading  that  the  Air  Force  and  the 
Senator  from  Arizona  have  not  ad- 
dressed. These  are  subsonic  range, 
supersonic  range,  and  maximum  speed  at 
sea  level.  These  are  vital  characteristics. 
The  Air  Force  refuses  to  tell  us  about 
that  performance,  and  it  is  my  conclu- 
sion, on  tlie  basis  of  their  silence,  that 
these  have  been  degraded. 

Mr.  President,  I  thank  my  good  friend 
for  yielding. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President,  if 
the  Senator  will  yield  to  me.  I  do  not 
wish  to  intrude  on  the  Senator's  time. 

Mr.  CULVER.  I  yield. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  I  remind  my  friend 
again  that  these  questions  have  been 
answered,  answered,  and  answered,  and 
I  will  answer  them  once  again. 

The  Air  Force  decided  that  becaase  of 
the  cost  we  would  not  need  a  mach  2-plus 
speed.  We  have  achieved  mach  2.1  in  the 
present  test  model,  and  it  will  be  1.6  in 
subsequent  ones. 

I  personally  have  flown  the  aircraft, 
to  answer  the  question  that  the  Senator 
rai.sed,  and  I  wish  that  he  would  give  me 
his  sources  other  than  GAO.  whose  test 
pilots  I  do  not  know,  to  Justify  the  state- 
ment that  I  personally  have  answered. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I  do 
not  wish  to  impose  further  on  the  time 
of  the  Senator  from  Iowa. 

But  what  I  was  talking  about  is  range, 
not  speed,  range. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Range  has  never 
entered  into  this  question.  I  will  be  glad 
to  answer  that  next  time  aroimd.  It  has 
not  deteriorated  one  bit. 


FUNDING  THE  B-1    AND  COMPARA- 
BLE CONVENTIONAL  WK^PONS 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
part  of  the  continuing  debate  on  the 
readiness  and  strength  of  the  U.S.  mili- 
tary concerns  the  status  of  our  conven- 
tional forces.  U.S.  Nav^-,  Air  Force,  and 
Marine  personnel  serve  around  the  globe 
in  many  important  roles  to  protect 
American  interests  wljerever  they  may 
be.  In  order  to  perform  their  duties,  these 
troops  must  have  the  finest  equipment 
and  weaponry  available  in  sufficient 
quantity  to  deter  aggression  and  preserve 
the  peace. 

This  means  that  our  Navy  must  have 
enough  ships — sufficiently  maintained 
Rnd  equipped — to  protect  the  sea  lanes 
from  a  Soviet  Navy  that  continues  to 
grow.  It  also  means  that  our  ground  and 
air  forces  must  have  adequate  numbers 
of  tanks,  aircraft,  helicopters,  and  re- 
lated equipment  to  respond  quickly  in 
many  possible  hostile  situations.  How- 
ever, there  has  been  an  increasing 
amount  of  skepticism  directed  toward 
the  readiness  and  strength  of  these  front- 
line forces.  Few  would  argue  that  if  these 
conventional  forces  are  not  equipped  and 
trained  for  the  highest  level  of  military 
preparedness,  our  national  interests 
would  be  in  jeopardy. 

At  the  same  time,  we  are  maintaining 
a  diverse  and  powerful  arsenal  of  stra- 
tegic weapons,  based  upon  the  Triad  con- 
cept of  a  mixture  of  B-52  bombers, 
ICBM's  and  SLBM's.  for  use  in  a  nuclear 
war.  Few  dispute  U.S.  technological  su- 
periority in  these  strategic  weapons. 
However,  these  weaF>ons  would  be  of  little 
use  in  a  conventional  or  limited  con- 
frontation. 

With  1976  being  the  year  in  which  the 
fate  of  the  B-1  bomber  will  be  decided.  I 
believe  it  is  necessary  to  take  into  con- 
sideration the  state  of  both  conventional 
and  strategic  forces.  The  decision  on 
whether  or  not  the  B-1  should  be  ap- 
proved should  not  be  made  without  a 
judicious  consideration  of  the  status  of 
our  conventional  forces. 

According  to  the  latest  Defense  De- 
partment estimates,  the  Air  Force  wants 
$18.5  billion  from  fiscal  year  1977  to  fiscal 
year  1989  to  produce  244  B-1  bombers. 
However,  if  these  resources  were  to 
be  applied  to  our  conventional  mili- 
tary, they  would  offer  several  attractive 
alternatives. 

The  projected  B-1  program  cost,  as  of 
December  31.  1975.  Ls  S21.4  billion,  of 
which  S2.8  billion  was  appropriated  prior 
to  the  fiscal  year  1977  budget  request.  If 
the  B-1  program  funding  were  denied  by 
Congress,  starting  with  the  fiscal  year 
1977  budget  request,  approximately  $18,5 
billion  of  these  moneys  couid  be  made 
available  for  procurement  of  conven- 
tional weapons  between  fiscal  year  1977 
and  fiscal  year  1989. 

For  about  $18.5  billion,  the  following 
representative  alternatives  for  funding 
procurement  of  general  purpose  groimd, 
naval,  and  air  forces  over  the  next  12 
years  could  be  provided. 

NAVT    CONVrNTIONAL    ALTERXATrVE    NO.    1 

Pay  for  the  expansion  of  the  Navy  from 
its  present  size  to  about  600  ships  during 
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the  next  10  years  as  recommended  by  cost  military  means  to  achieve  r.-iUtual  arn-.s 

Navy  leadership.  [in  millions  of  doHarsi  restraint. 

( Fiscal  yeoT  1977  budget  dollars)               '. If    our    Goverr.meni    proceed.^    on    its 

Additional      attack      sub-                Millions  Annually  recumng  present  course,  we  may  well  ui.neces.sar- 

marines  (SSN  688  class) ..     19        $5,  861.  5                             Nonrecurring ily  trigger  another  superpower  arms  race 

Guided      missile      frigates  Type  d.v.«on    "e"^:;;^:              Equip-     aX              >  in   a  comparatively   stable   area   of   the 

(FFO  7  clars) 51           8,450.7  (number)               went  O.&M.      meat    priatoon    0.  *  M.  world  at  the  exptr^.SC  of  bhllons  for  r^ew 

Landing  ship  dock?- 5             750.0 naval  forces  to  buiid  a  third  occa-  f.eet. 

Replenishment  ships 11          1.616.8  |n,3n,,y(i)             172        45         le         181          58  I.i  this  post- Vietnam  period,  with  so 

Auxiliary  ships -.. 4          ^  042.  ^  Armored  (1)...        313        50        26         184          68  much  at  stake  for  the  future.  Diego  Gar- 

•90        17  721  1  '"(mechanized)  cia  represents  a  crossroads  of  US    Icr- 

•  These   ships   are   In   addition   to '  those        (D -        "^         *«         ^^         ^^^ ^  eign  policy  and  it  is  essential  that   the 

already  authorized.  Divisions  American  people  be  given  the  true  fact= 

NWY  co>ivENTioN.\L  ALTERNATIVE  NO.  2                  (3) 760        143         64         544         190  of   thc   Dlcgo    Garcla — SomiUa — Indian 

Pay  for  replacement  of  destroyers  com-  toLi"...             903                        798  Ocean  s  to  it                                _ 

ing  due  for  retirement  because  of  obsoles-     Why  are  cur  leader,^  a. raia  to  try  nc- 

cence   before    1990    for    which   funding  Total  cost  of  three  new  divisions  for  12  gotiations?  Why  are  they  afraid  to  eri- 

would  ordinarily  have  to  be  provided  by  fiscal  years  would  aggregate  to  S10.479  ^f^r&se  cooperation  among  Persian  Gul 

1986.  mUlion  in  fiscal  year  1976  dollars.  This  -states  to  resL^t  Soviet  mfiuence?\^n,  has 

Replace  68  destroyers:  $16,414.7  mil-  amount    would    approximate    the    esti-  ^^  ^e^."  considered  necessary   t)   be  so 

lion  .fiscal  year  1977  budget  dollars).  mated   B-1    project  funding  yet   to  be  secretive  and  to  deceive  the  Congres:  a..G 

NAVY  CONVENTIONAL  ALTERNATIVE  NO.  3  apprijpriated— approxlmat^Lv   $18.5- bU-  we^^^iJe^frlri^thflt'  the  i~land=   v>e-e 

Replace  aircraft  carriers,  cruisers,  and  hon  in  -then  year"  dollars-if  provision  ^^.llf^L    f.Lni'  f  "ct  a  se-^t  deal 

attack  submarines  coming  due  for  retire-  for  inflation  is  made.  Each  new  division  ^'  ^Tarie  °ith  tL  Bri^Msh  ♦     e"^^ 

mcnt  because  of  obsolescence  before  1990  v.ould  continuously  employ  about  16,000  ^J^ied   iLal  Dooulation         ''^             " 

for  which  funding  would  ordinarily  have  combat-ready  troops.  ^     •         tolri  that  we  eot  base  rights 

to  be  provided  by  1986.  There  are  two  tvpes  of  costs  that  must  ^.j^^ouJ "h^^f  and  vet  tS  same  secret 

^FUcal  year  1977  budget  doUars)  be  con^dered .    Initia^.  or  nonrecurrmg  Jeal  per^tted  the  ErSsh  to  be"  redTted 

Millions  costs,  and  costs  which  are  annually  re-  _,..»,  ^^^,4    minjor    m    navments    to    Uhe 

Replace  4  aircraft  carriers $8,081.2  curring.  In  addition,  it  should  be  noted  unitJst?^ic     facte    whSi    v  ere     not 

5  crulsere 5.078.0  that  although  equipment  and  personnel  ?,mr;.,.?S;S  7^^  th?r^nn.^ri=c  !',^mi  1^. 

10  attack  submarines 3.085.0  are  funded  from  different  accounts,  both  J^  ^  reported  to  the  Congress  unal  la-st 

are  supported  by  the  operation  and  main-  ,'               ^  ,j  ^v.  ^  *i,     -n               u„^ 

''■'^'-^  tenancT  appropriation.  Equipment  costs  ..^tuesM^^mah'a  J   fv^oTarn^ate? 

MtJtTi-sEHvicEs  CONVENTIONAL  ^j^^^.j,  j,^  ^j.^  ^hart  include  ammunition  ,^]^^l    '^,.f^™S'  '  ^:.  ^qJ  f ™^t.^p 

and  es-sential  replacement  spares  based  fat  ^^^f^.^^^'l^^l^^^^^.^.^^^^^ 
Pay  for  additional  weapon3  and  equip-  on  average  unit  cost  of  the  last  lot  pur-  fj^    ha^  ^^^e^to  m^r  a  doz-i  ci  de- 
ment for  Army,  Navy,  Air  Force  and  the  chased.  These  costs  do  not  provide  for  sians  naa  given  10  o\er  a  coz  n  ti..t. 

Marines:  modernizatit5n  items  and  their  projected  ^^t^  its^headlone  rrh  to  build  the  H-se 

IDollars  in  millions  itKen-year  dollars)]  costs  or  potential  ad  justment.s  in  equip-  f      ^         admmi^trauon 

M113A1    Armored   Personnel  ment  density  for  modei-nization  items.  ^            the  stops.  It  has  consist- 

Carrier 3,000           129  The  MPA  costs  mclude  pay.  PCS  costs,  .ntlv  ignored  the  explicit  guidance  or  the 

M60  Diesel-powered  tank  w/  and  the  MPA  associated  with  MOS  train-  con^i-e,^  to  ^^^^ 

i05mmgun 3,000        1.002  mg  and   are  shown  in  fi.scal   year   1976  Congi ess  to  seek  mutual  ..a -^l  arms  i.m 

MICV   Mechanized   Infantry  budget   dollar   values.   No   nonrecurring  ^/ation  agreements  with  the  Ru5.ians  oe- 

Combat   vehicle 3.000           825  j^^  ^^^^^  3,,  ^^own  since  the  situation  ^°^/,  proceeding  with  construction. 

Harpoon   Shlp/alr   launched  a<^sumes  a   steadv-state  Armv   and   the  ^^-  President,  these  tactics  cf  dciay 

anti-ship  missile 1,000           458  ^^^„"iL^,^,.^„f  t^^^                                  T^^  and  avoidance  are  losing  us  friends  and 

ATCA      Advanced      Tanker  ^^^''^ZAf^otffltT^li  Pn  fi<fr«i  influence  in  the  Indian  Ocean.  Coupled 

cargo  Aircraft 50       3. 505  ply.  The  0^&  M.  coste  a^               in  fiscal  revelations,  these  deci- 

A-10  Close  air  support  air-  jear  19r6  budget  dollar  ^alues.  ^             .  ^.  .^^.^^er  tc 

craft 500         2,600  ,  ^      •   i   •    .a 

UTTAS      Tactical      Infantry  ^^-^l!^"^"^^- tt  o 

helicopter                                   500        1,300  DIEGO  G.\RCIA  Right  now.  the  Un:tec  States  :- blainec 

AAH    Attack    Helicopter   w/  ,,_   rULVER   R^r  President   it  will  be  ^°^'  s'^^rting  rupeipower  nv-Utary  nvairv 

missiles  &  cannon 100           490  ^^f,  ^^f^^   ,  V   ^^^''■^'^'"-  l^  ^",rf  in  the  Indian  Ocean,  and  the  Russians 

CH-53E     Shipboard     troop/  recalled    that    last    summer    when    the  largely  escaoe  critici-sm.  We  need  an  Am- 

car^o  helicopter 100           730  administration  propo.sed  naval  base  ex-  erican  diplomatic  counterpunch  to  con- 

P-^C  Antl-submarlnp  warfare  pansion  on  the  Indian  Ocean  Island  of  ^,,^^^  ^^^  ^^^.^^  ^^  ^^^        .^^  ^^^^  ^.^ 

patrol    plane 50           710  Diego  Garcia  was  considered,  the  Defense  are  willing  to  limit  our  own  activities,  in 

F-18  High  performance  car-  Department,   in   dramatic   fashion,   con-  _„.,,__,    f^.    cimilnr    restrictirins    rr    »hp 

rler  based  fighter 100        1.370  t^^ded  that  this  expansion  was  neces-  r5^„"^"p  ^^'^   ^"'™^^^   restrictions    or    ^ic 

^;Ifc.'^a7rc"afr^.'."f.^":      100           440  "^^^  ^o  offset  Soviet  military  acti^ities  |f f;^,^,,:^^  30ent  when  we  could  be 

F-16  LiEht-weicht  high  per-                   •  inbomaiia.  taking   the   lead   on   this   issue,   we  are 

formance  fighter. 200        1.660  Tuesday    former  U.S    Ambassador  to  landing  the  Russians  a  cheap,  and  un- 

EA-6B      All-weather      elec-  Saudi  Arabia  James  Akms  testified  be-  ^e^pj^e^j   propaganda  victor^ 

tronic  jamming  aircraft... 10           200  fpre  a  Foreign  Relations  Subcommittee  ^^  ^^^.^  ^^  ^^^^  reneatedh   bv  our 

'■^  ^-  •  considering  this  issue,  our  State  Depart-  jj  ^     ^^^^       position  0^  -tren-th    We 

Total  "then  year"  cost  is  a  function  of  the  ment  was  turning  a  deaf  ear  to  a  Saudi  ^°"J^^  '™%"i^^^^^^^                              ..^ 

base  year  cost  plus  adjustments  for  Inflation  Government  offer  to  finance  military  and  "^„f„„^'^!,\.  '  ^:i:  lY^T?;ff^;''r^tv;    ^;^. 

spanning  the  procurenient  cycle.  Therefore,  economic  assistance  programs  in  Somalia  l^'^t'^Jn^i-irth.  ^rpn^th  i"  ^rrl-^r^ 

••then  vear'^  costs  for  different  weapon  sys-     „     „   , „,  „,ir,.,r„,.ri^^  tv,^  T3-,oc.io<-,  vrhat  good  is  the  strength  n  our  Govern- 

terns  a^e  not  necessarily  comparable"^  p'reseiSftoere  '^'""'"'^'"^  '^^  ^^''^''  ment  refuses  even  to  try  negotiations" 
NATO  CONVENTIONAL  ALTERNATIVE  NO.  s  Thls  Is  onlv  the  most  rccent  revela-  ^^^  ^  report  to  Congress,  the  State  De- 
Three  additional  Army  divisions  could  tion  of  this  Indian  Ocean  drama  of  de-  partment   said    that    initiating    muti^ 
be  equipped  and  supported  in  NATO  in  termined  military  expansionism,  decep-  arms  restraint  negotiations  in  that  area 
addition  to  the  presently  authorized  16  tion,  and  coverup.  and  fiat  refusal  to  so  would  be  "inappropriate"  at  t;  :<^  tin:? 
divisions:  much  as  try  negotiations  and  other  non-  tha*  it  might  be  interpreted  b:-  the  So- 
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vlets  as  acquiescence  in  their  activities 
in  Angola  and  Somalia 

If  a  willingness  to  negotiate  force  re- 
ductions Ls  ruled  out  by  our  Government 
as  a  sign  of  weakness,  then  it  would  ap- 
pear we  are  locked  into  the  cold  war  and 
the  arms  race  from  here  to  eternity. 

With  so  much  at  stake  for  the  future, 
the  American  people  have  a  right  to 
know  in  what  direction  our  leaders  are 
taking  them. 

It  is  generally  agreed  that  the  reali- 
ties of  a  changing  world  in  the  post-Viet- 
nam era  call  for  new  directions  in  U.S. 
foreign  policy.  Last  year  in  the  Senate 
we  conducted  what  was  billed  as  a  "great 
debate"  on  the  subject.  In  the  course  of 
that  dialog,  a  number  of  Senators 
stressed  the  need  to  search  for  non- 
military  options  wherever  possible  to 
settle  international  disputes.  The  need 
for  clear-cut  objectives  In  the  conduct 
of  our  foreign  relations  was  underscored, 
as  was  the  need  for  closer  hnkage  be- 
tween perceived  foreign  policy  goals  and 
military  spending. 

Secretary  Kissinger  himself  has  spoken 
of  the  opportunity  our  generation  has 
"to  shape  a  new  international  order." 
And  he  has  pointed  out  that  If  we  miss 
that  opportunity,  "we  shall  live  in  a 
world  of  increasing  chaos  and  danger." 

The  rhetoric  awakens  hope  for  new 
realistic  initiatives  in  foreign  and  de- 
fense policy.  Yet,  when  confronted  with 
an  actual  situation,  as  in  the  Indian 
Ocean,  the  administration  reverts  to  the 
old  cold  war  formula  of  military  expan- 
sion and  manipulation  through  secrecy 
and  deception  to  frighten  Congress  and 
the  American  people  into  concurrence. 

Mr.  President,  the  curtain  has  now 
been  partially  lifted  on  the  selling  by  the 
administration  of  the  naval  bjise  expan- 
sion on  Diego  Garcia. 

It  Is  a  shocking  example  of  the  decep- 
tion of  Congress  and  the  American  peo- 
ple. 

Even  more  shocking  are  the  implica- 
tions to  the  future  of  US.  foreign  policy 
of  this  recent  example  of  the  conduct  of 
our  foreign  and  defense  policy. 

All  the  way  along,  administration  lead- 
ers have  flatly  rejected  the  urging  of 
Congress  to  at  least  attempt  negotiations 
and  other  nonmilitary  initiatives  to  pre- 
serve a  safe  strategic  balance  between 
our  country  and  the  Soviets  before  plung- 
ing into  expansionist  policies  that  may 
trigf^er  a  massive  and  deadly  extension 
of  the  superpower  arms  pact. 

It  is  one  thing  to  rule  "detente"  out  of 
our  oCBcial  vocabulary.  It  Is  another  thing 
to  rule  commonsense  out  of  our  foreign 
policy. 

I  repeat,  Mr.  President,  that  the  peo- 
ple have  a  right  to  know  where  their  lead- 
ers are  taking  them.  If  the  future  is  to 
be  a  continuation  of  the  cold  war.  they 
are  entitled  to  the  truth. 

I  therefore  conclude  that,  in  light  of 
what  has  been  revealed  thus  far.  we  ur- 
gently need  a  full-scale  Investigation  by 
Congress  of  the  administration's  military 
expansionist  policies  and  cold  war  cover- 
up  in  the  Indian  Ocean. 

SENATE  JOINT  RESOLTTTION    193 

Later  today,  Mr.  President.  I  shall  sub- 
mit a  joint  resolution  that  will  call  for 
the  suspension  of  funding  In  the  Diego 


Garcia  prograin  until  Congress  has  had 
an  opportunity  to  conduct  such  an  in- 
vestigation fully. 

Mr  President,  the  State  Department 
responded  In  a  most  pathetic  way  on 
April  15  to  our  congressional  request  to 
Initiate  negotiation  efforts  with  the  So- 
viet Union  on  this  subject.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  have  printed  In  the 
Record  that  response,  together  with  an 
editorial  published  In  the  Des  Moines 
Register,  which  deplores  the  refusal  of 
the  administration  even  to  try  negotia- 
tions, and  a  background  paoer  prepared 
by  my  staff,  which,  hopefully,  will  help 
document  this  sorry  episode. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 
Repobt  on   Indun   Ocsan   Asms   Limitation 

The  Executive  Branch  haa  given  careful 
consideration  to  the  Issues  Involved  In  arms 
limitation  in  the  Indian  Ocean  area.  We  have 
examined  the  technical  problems  Involved  In 
an;  such  limitation  and  we  have  coosldered 
t'ae  Issue  of  arms  limitation  in  the  broader 
political  context  of  recent  events  In  the 
region,  as  well  a.s  our  overall  relationship  to 
the  Soviet  Union.  We  have  concluded  that 
although  we  might  want  to  give  further  con- 
sideration to  some  airms  limitation  Initiative 
at  a  later  date  and  perhaps  take  up  the  mat- 
ter with  the  Soviet  government  then,  any 
such  initiative  would  be  Inappropriate  now. 

The  situation  In  the  Indian  Ocean  cannot 
be  considered  In  Isolation  from  past  and  pos- 
sible future  events  on  the  African  mainland. 
Soviet  activities  In  Angola  and  the  Soviet 
buildup  of  facilities  In  Somalia  have  raised 
major  questions  about  the  Intentions  of  the 
Soviet  Union  In  areas  bordering  on  the  In- 
dian Ocean.  While  reemphaslzlng  our  support 
for  majority  rule  In  Africa  and  for  political 
solutions  of  regional  problems  by  regional 
states,  we  have  ma^le  clear  that  we  cannot 
acquiesce  In  the  use  of  Soviet  or  surrogate 
forces  as  a  means  of  det«nnlnlng  the  outcome 
of  local   conflicts. 

We  are  now  seeking  to  encourage  the  Soviet 
Union  to  conduct  Itself  with  restraint  and  to 
avoid  exploiting  local  crises  for  unilateral 
gain.  An  arms  limitation  Initiative  at  this 
time  In  a  region  Immediately  contiguous  to 
the  African  continent  might  convey  the  mis- 
taken impression  to  the  Soviets  and  our 
friends  and  allies  that  we  are  willing  to 
acquiesce  In  this  type  of  Soviet  l)ehavlor 

For  these  reasons,  we  could  not  consider 
seriously  an  arms  limitation  Initiative  fo- 
cused on  the  Indian  Ocean  without  clear 
evidence  of  Soviet  willingness  to  exercise  re- 
straint In  the  region  as  a  whole.  This  view 
haa  been  reinforced  t>y  our  examination  of 
the  technical  Issues  which  would  be  Involved 
In  any  arms  limitations  negotiations.  Al- 
though the  technical  complexities  do  not  In 
themselves  preclude  negotiations.  It  Is  evi- 
dent that  a  successful  arrangement*  could  oc- 
cur only  within  a  general  political  framework 
of  mutual  restraint  In  this  region. 

Clearly,  It  Is  not  in  our  Interest  for  this 
region  to  become  a  theater  of  contention 
and  rivalry,  nor  would  the  states  of  the  area 
welcome  such  a  development.  In  fact,  over 
the  past  two  years  the  naval  deployments  of 
the  United  States  and  the  S.ovlet  Union  have 
remained  relatively  stable.  For  our  part,  we 
will  continue  a  policy  of  restraint  In  our 
military  activities  in  the  Indian  Oce»n  area. 
We  Intend  to  proceed  with  our  planned  Im- 
provements to  the  support  facilities  on  Diego 
Oarcla,  but  there  Is  no  present  Intention  to 
go  beyond  the  plans  as  presented  to  the 
Congre.ss  last  year  or  to  Increase  our  naval 
deployments  to  the  area. 

We,  of  course,  hope  that  the  Soviets  wll 
exercise  restraint  In  this  area.  We  will  watch 
carefully   to   debermlne   the   Impact   on   the 


Soviet  military  presence  of  their  expansion 
of  naval  and  air  support  facilities  In  Somalia. 
Restraint  In  Soviet  Indian  Ocean  deploy- 
ments, coupled  with  a  more  general  forebear- 
ance  from  adventurism  In  the  region  as  a 
whole,  would  provide  a  better  context  for 
considering  the  possibilities  for  arms  lim- 
itation In  the  Indian  Ocean  Thus,  while 
w©  will  keep  open  the  matter  of  a  possible 
future  arms  limitation  Initiative  as  a  poten- 
tial contribution  to  regional  stability  and  to 
our  relationship  with  the  Soviet  Union,  we 
do  not  perceive  It  to  be  In  the  US  Interest 
just  at  this  time. 


(From  the  Des  Moines  Register.  Apr.  26.  1976 1 
Thet   Wont  Even  Try 

Last  December  Congress  asked  the  admin- 
istration to  try  to  negotiate  mutual  re- 
r.tralnts  with  the  Soviet  Union  In  the  Indian 
Ocean  area,  and  held  up  the  appropriation 
for  further  work  on  the  US  naval  'facility" 
at  Diego  Qarcla  In  that  ocean  until  this  Apr. 
15  to  give  It  time  to  try  The  administration 
waited  until  Apr.  15  and  responded  with  a 
curt  letter  saying  It  would  not  even  try  at 
this  time. 

Once  again,  the  administration  Is  losing 
a  chance  to  halt  a  dangerous  naval  race. 

The  United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union 
began  moving  slowly  and  cautiously  Into  the 
vacuum  left  in  the  Indian  Ocean  as  Britain 
wound  down  Its  empire  and  pulled  In  Its 
armed  forces  from  their  once  worldwide  role. 

Sharp  US  words  In  1971  about  Soviet 
moves  In  the  aren  drew  from  Soviet  chief 
Leonid  Brezhnev  that  the  Soviet  Navy  had 
as  much  right  In  the  Indian  Ocean  as  the 
U.S.  Navy — but  that  he  might  consider  an 
"equal  bargain  " 

In  1971,  the  United  Nations  General  As- 
sembly, urged  by  Its  Indian  Ocean  members, 
passed  a  resolution  urging  both  superpowers 
to  keep  their  navies  and  naval  bases  out  of 
the  Indian  Ocean 

In  1974  a  United  Nations  nanel  Investigated 
how  far  the  US.  had  gone  with  Its  plans  In 
Diego  Oarcla  and  how  far  the  Soviet  Union 
had  gone  In  Somalia — bringing  Indignant  de- 
nials from  the  superpowers  and  their  host 
nations  that  there  were  any  "foreign  bases" 
where  iht  U.N.  panel  said  there  were.  The 
ba-ses  are  there  all  right,  but  their  legal  and 
military  and  construction  status  Is  low- 
proSle  for  now 

At  the  urging  of  Senator  John  Culver 
{Dem.,  la.)  the  Senate  Armed  Services  Com- 
mittee and  later  all  of  Congress  expressed 
the  hope  that  the  administration  would  take 
Brezhnev  up  on  mutual  restraint  by  agree- 
ment on  the  ocean. 

Tlie  letter  of  refusal  explained  that  the 
administration  feared  a  US.  initiative  for 
arms  limitation  In  the  Indian  Ocean  "might 
convey  the  mistaken  impression  to  the  Sovi- 
ets and  our  friends  and  allies  that  we  are 
willing  to  acquiesce"  In  the  Soviet  and  Cu- 
ban Intervention  In  Angola,  on  the  Atlantic 
coast  of  Africa,  and  the  Soviet  naval  facili- 
ties In  Somalia,  on  the  Indian  Ocean  (foast. 

Senator  Ciilver  commented:  "This  admin- 
istration seems  to  have  maneuvered  itself 
Into  a  sort  of  doomsday,  Catch  22  .situation 
so  far  as  U.S. -Soviet  relations  are  concerned. 
If  a  willingness  to  negotiate  force  reductions 
Is  ruled  out  by  our  government  as  a  sign 
of  wealtness,  then  we  are  In  for  a  long,  bleak 
period  of  cold  war  and  unrestrained  arms 
buildup  " 

Three-ocean  navy,  here  we  come — "we" 
being  the  United  States  and  Russia. 

BACKOROXrND    TO    INDIAN    OrEAN    REPORT 

In  1971,  Soviet  officials  Indicated  some  In- 
terest In  mutual  naval  restraint  In  the  In- 
dian Oce.^n.  When  Ajnerlcnn  officials  sought 
clarification  on  this  matter,  they  received  no 
specific  an.swers  and  the  matter  was  dropped. 

In  1974  the  Administration  requested  funds 
for  expansion  of  the  facilities  on  Diego  Oar- 
cla. In  voting  to  defer  funds  pending  a  Presl- 
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dentlal  certification  that  the  base  was  essen- 
tial, the  Senate  Armed  Services  Committee 
expressed  Its  "hope"  that  "such  an  evalua- 
tion would  Include  a  thorough  explanation  of 
the  possibility  of  achieving  with  the  Soviet 
Union  mutual  military  restraint  without 
jeopardizing  U.S.  Interest  In  the  area  of  the 
Indian  Ocean." 

On  July  11.  1975,  Senators  Culver.  Hart  of 
Colorado,  and  Leahy  sent  a  letter  to  Secre- 
tary of  State  Kissinger,  reporting  on  discus- 
sions they  had  had  with  Soviet  officials  dur- 
ing a  Senatorial  delefjatlon  visit  In  early 
July.  The  Senators  wrote:  "Although  initial 
Soviet  responses  were  generally  vague,  we 
were  subsequently  given  reason  to  believe 
that  the  Soviet  Union  would  respond  favor- 
ably to  an  American  initiative  to  seek  means 
of  reducing  tension  In  that  area  We  believe 
that  this  signal  should  not  bo  dismissed  or 
disregarded,  for  It  may  indicate  a  possible 
reversal  of  previous  Soviet  unresponsiveness 
on  this  crucial  Issue." 

On  July  15,  1975,  Assistant  Secretary  of 
State  Robert  J.  McCloskey.  responding  on 
behalf  of  the  Secretary,  expressed  Interest  In 
the  Senators'  discussions  Mr  McCloskey 
went  on  to  say.  however,  that  the  Adminis- 
tration "would  be  prepared  ...  to  explore 
the  possible  methods  of  limitations"  If  two 
cohdltlons  were  met:  (1)  evidence  of  Soviet 
willingness  to  negotiate,  and  (2)  construc- 
tion of  Diego  Garcia. 

On  July  28.  1975,  the  Senate  rejected  a 
measure  to  disapprove  Dlepo  Garcia  r.\pan- 
.slon,  thereby  freeing  f.scal  year  1975  funds 
for  Initial  construction. 

In  December,  the  Coneress  enacted  an 
amendment,  originally  proposed  by  Senator 
Culver,  to  approve  but  to  defer  fiscal  year 
1976  funds  for  Diego  Garcia  expansion  until 
April  15,  1976.  The  intention  of  the  amend- 
ment was  to  provide  an  example  of  restraint 
which  would  be  evident  to  nations  of  the 
region  and  which  would  Imprrve  the  chances 
of  a  U.S.  Initiative  toward  neieot'.atlons  The 
House-Senat*  conferees  declared  that  nego- 
tiations on  mutual  arm5  restraint  were 
"highly  desirable  and  should  pro*-eed  at  the 
earliest  practical  time  "  Tlicy  also  expres.'^ed 
"the  full  expectation  that  the  Admlnl.'^tratlon 
will  report  ...  (to  the  Congress)  retarding 
negotiation  Initiatives  before  April  15,  1976  " 

On  February  25.  1976.  the  United  States 
and  United  Kingdom  concluded  an  executive 
agreement  ( reported  to  Congress  but  not  sub- 
ject to  congressional  approval)  setting  con- 
ditions for  Diego  Oarcla  expansion  and  use 

On  April  16.  1976.  Assistant  Secretary  Mc- 
Closkey sent  the  attached  report  to  Senator 
Culver!  calllnp  It  "a  statement  of  the  Admin- 
istration's position"  on  the  question  of  mu- 
tual arms  restraint  In  the  Indian  Ocean. 


THE  FORMATION  OF  NATIONAL 
POLICY  BY  THE  EXECUTIVE 
BRANCH 

Mr.  M.ANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
dismayed  and  -^hocked  at  the  report  by 
our  former  U.S.  Ambassador  to  Saudi 
Arabia  James  Akins  to  the  Senate  For- 
eign Relations  Committee  that  the  State 
Department  turned  a  deaf  ear  to  an 
offer  by  the  Saudi  Government  last  year 
to  finance  military  and  economic  pro- 
gram.";  for  the  Democratic  Republic  of 
Somalia  a.9  a  means  of  eliminating  the 
presence  of  the  Soviet  Union  in  that 
country.  Ambassador  Aklns  stated  he  was 
informed  by  a  State  Department  col- 
league that  the  reason  Washington  did 
not  respond  to  the  Saudi  offer  was  that 
the  Department  of  Defen.se  was  pressing 
its  case  for  development  of  a  U.S.  naval 
base  on  the  Island  of  Diego  Garcia  in  the 
Indian  Ocean. 


When.  Mr.  President,  will  the  execu- 
tive branch  of  this  Government  ever 
learn  lUs  proper  role  in  the  formulation 
of  national  pulicy?  How  many  shocks  to 
the  American  body  politic  are  needed  to 
dispel  from  the  appointed  members  of 
the  executive  branch  that  national  pol- 
icy under  our  Constitution  i.s  granted  to 
the  537  elected  members  of  this  Federal 
Government.  What  form  ol  distorted 
elitism  compels  appointed  members  of 
the  executive  to  withhold  essential  in- 
formation from  the  elected  because  it 
might  lead  to  a  decision  by  the  elected 
that  might  differ  from  what  the  ap- 
pointed think  is  best? 

What,  Mr  President,  ha^  been  the 
meaning  of  these  past  4  years?  What  has 
been  Uie  message  to  those  appointed 
members  of  the  executive  branch  wlio 
fear  tiie  facts  may  lead  the  elected  to  a 
faulty  judgment  ?  What  a  low  regard  they 
m.u.st  maintain  for  our  democratic  Re- 
public   What  di.'^trust  of  our  democracy. 

Mr.  President.  I  believed  from  the  be- 
ginning tliat  regardless  of  Soviet  Union 
activity  m  the  Indian  Ocean,  the  admin- 
istration and  the  Navy  would  have  found 
a  reason  to  build  a  naval  base  on  the 
Island  of  Diego  Garcia.  How  convenient 
the  magnified  presence  in  Somalia  of 
Soviet  support  facilities  served  these  de- 
sires. The  scare  tactics  of  tlie  cold  war 
callin.tj  upon  fears  rather  than  sound 
.mdgment  are  far  more  effective  in  gain- 
ing the  assent  of  Congre5y;  especially 
when  no  national  or  strategic  case  can 
be  made  for  the  facility. 

Last  fall.  Senator  Culver  submitted  an 
amendment  to  the  Military  Construction 
Appropriations  Art  asking  tlie  admin- 
istration to  open  negotiations  with  the 
Soviet  Union  on  the  limiting  of  great 
powers'  military  activity  in  the  Indian 
Ocean  area.  As  a  result  of  the  Culver 
amendment,  the  conference  report  on  the 
Military  Construction  Appropriations 
Act  requested  that  the  administration 
report  by  April  15.  1976.  on  negotiating 
initiatives  with  regard  to  mutual  arms 
restraint  in  the  Indian  Ocean  area  That 
report  contained  approximately  500 
words,  not  pages,  but  words.  Most  of 
the.se  words  were  unnecessary  since  the 
conclusion  states. 

We  do  not  perceive  It  (arms  limitation 
Initiatives  in  Indian  Ocean]  to  be  in  the 
U.S.  Interest  at  this  time. 

I  was  going  to  ask  unanimous  consent 

that  tins  report  be  printed  at  tliis  point 
in  the  Record;  but  inasmuch  as  the  Sen- 
ator from  Iowa  has  done  so,  I  will  not 
make  that  request. 

It  is  evident  that  the  administration 
has  not  approached  the  Soviet  Union  on 
the  limiting  of  arms  in  the  Indian  Ocean 
area  and  has  disregarded  the  efforts  and 
the  collective  judgment  of  the  elected 
Members  of  this  Government  as  ex- 
pressed by  the  adoption  of  the  confer- 
ence report. 

Instead,  the  administration  has 
ignored  the  congressional  .iudpment  and 
has  ordained  itself  as  the  only  organ  for 
determining  the  policy  of  the  United 
States.  In  fact,  last  July,  when  the  Sen- 
ate sent  a  delegation  to  Somalia  on  a 
fact-finding  mission  relating  to  the  Diego 
Garcia  appropriations  reque,st.  the  orig- 
inal Itinerarj-  called  for  a  delegation  stop 


:n  Saudi  Arabia,  but  that  stop  was  elim- 
inated at  the  direct  request  of  the  State 
Department  because  the  stop  might  be 
■■embarra.sKing  to  the  Saudis"  Now  it  is 
clear,  Mr.  President,  why  the  Saudi 
Arabia  .sop  by  the  Senate  delegation 
might  have  proven  embarrassing.  The 
Senate  would  have  found  out  about  the 
offer,  the  administration  would  have  been 
embarrassed,  and  the  Senate  judgment 
on  expanding  the  facilities  on  Diego 
Garcia  might  very  well  have  been  dif- 
ferent. 

Yesteraay  afternoon,  an  ofl&cial  from 
ihe  Department  of  Defense,  in  answer  to 
a  query  on  Uns  matter,  admitted  that  the 
Defeiise  Department  did  receive  a  copy 
of  Anibassador  Akms'  cable  containing 
the  SL.ud:  offer,  but  the  Defense  Depart - 
me:.t  was  not  consuiied  thereafter  by  the 
Department  of  State. 

I  do  not  know.  Mr.  President,  what  it 
takes  to  exceed  the  threshold  of  this  Con- 
gress How  much  arrogance  will  it  toler- 
ate'^  I  hope  the  leadership  of  the  dLstin- 
guished  Senator  from  Iowa  '  Mr.  Culver  i 
will  continue  on  this  matter  and  that 
Congress  will  respond  to  this  challenge. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  several  newspaper  articles  be 
printed  m  the  Record  at  this  point  in 
my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

(From   the    Washington    Post.    May    5.    1976) 

S.i^tTDi  Offee  of  Am  Reported 

(By  Laurence  Stern  1 

Former  US  Ambassador  to  Saudi  .Arabia 
James  Akins  UA6.  a  Senate  .^ubccmniit.tee 
yesterday  that  the  State  Department  turned 
a  deaf  ear  last  year  to  a  Saudi  governnient 
ofTer  to  finance  mthtary  and  economic  aid 
prograni.s  tfi  Somalia  as  a  means  of  ehni;- 
nating  the  Russian  presence  there 

Akins  said  he  was  Informed  by  a  State  De- 
p.irtment  coHeairiie  that  the  reason  he  re- 
ceived no  answer  from  Washlnpton'tc  the 
Saudi  oRer  was  that  the  Defense  Department 
was  pressing  its  case  for  development  of  a 
major  U.S.  nava;  base  In  the  Indian  Ocean 
u:i   Diego  Garcia   inland 

K  powerful  Pentagon  argument  to  Con- 
gress on  the  Diepo  Garcia  base  last  year  was 
the  prowTng  threat  of  the  Soviet  presence 
in  Somalia 

"This  Is  the  most  dishonest  thing  I  have 
heard  in  30  years  in  Congress,"  exclaimed 
Sei-  ?tuart  Symington  i  D-Mo  1 .  who  op- 
posed the  Indlati  Ocean  base  m  the  Senate 
Armed  Service?  Committee 

".  ,  The  argument  wa.s  used  with  great 
persuasion  m  Congress  that  since  the  Rus- 
sians were  in  Scmalla  it  was  necessary  to  es- 
tablish a  base  in  Diego  Garcia."  he  said 

Congress  j»pproved  $13.8  million  for  a  per- 
manent nava;  base  on  the  Indian  Ocean 
Island  after  a  stormy  battle  over  costs  and  in- 
creasing military  rivalries  in  the  region. 

Subcommittee  Chairman  FYank  Church 
(D-Idahoi.  after  hearing  Aklns.  said,  "the 
circumst.%ntial  evidence  certainly  suggests  a 
relationship  between  the  desire  of  the  Navy 
for  the  Diego  Garcia  base  v,rv.h  a  continua- 
tion of  the  Russian  presence  In  Somalia  to 
Justify  the  base." 

Aklns  said  the  Saudi  offer  was  relayed  to 
Washington  through  him  because  of  the 
growing  concern  of  the  Saudi  government 
over  the  Russian  naval  buildup  in  Somalia 

This  concern,  the  former  ambassador  said, 
was  stimulated  by  US  officials  -Aho  made 
available  to  the  Saudis  photographs  of  Soviet 
naval  facilities  in  Somalia.  The  Saudis,  said 
AJclns,  "became  very  frightened  " 
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The  terms  of  the  Saudi  propoeiU  which  he 
reported  to  Washington.  Aklns  said,  was  that 
the  Saudis  wouid  provide  some  *15  million 
In  economic  support  and  for  the  supply  of 
US  military  aid  to  Somalia 
^.-.^AXlns  said  he  had  no  Idea  whcthT  the 
pris^osal  was  acceptable  to  the  Soma  Us  be- 
cause It  was  stopped  dead  m  W  ashlnt;ton 

(After  Aklns'  testimony.  Symington  con- 
fronted Defense  aecretary  Donald  Rumsfeld 
and  Navy  Secretary  WUUam  Mlddendorf 
atiout  the  alltg^ilons.  Reuter  reported. 

[Both  denied  knowledge  of  the  reported 
Saudi  offer.  A  State  Department  spokesman 
decUiied  to  comment  on  the  testimony.) 

Aklns.  a  ?2-year  career  PoreiRn  Service  vet- 
eran and  specialist  In  Arab  affairs,  was  dis- 
missed as  ambassador  to  Saudi  Arabia  last 
year  In  the  wake  of  his  differences  with  Sec- 
retary of  State  Henry  A.  Kissinger  over  deal- 
ings with  the  Saudi  government  and  on  oil 
policy  questions.  He  Is  no  longer  In  the  For- 
elen  Service.  -^ 

In  another  re\clatl;.n,  Aklnsiarknowledged 
in  reply  to  a  que.stlon  that  the/ State  Depart- 
ment denied  him  permission  yo  go  to  London 
Ui  late  1974  In  an  effort  to  persuade  Prince 
Fahd  to  agree  to  a  large  auction  of  Saudi 
oil — a  mi^e  that  would  have  moderated  the 
steep  cUmb  In  Persian  Oulf  oil  prices 

Top  Saudi  government  officials.  Aklns  said, 
had  asked  him  to  Intercede  with  Pahd  who 
was  under  pressure  by  other  oU-produclng 
countries  to  call  off  the  auction. 

Aklns  testified  under  oath  that  his  trip  to 
see  Fahd  was  vetoed  by  superiors  in  Wash- 
ington on  grounds  that  the  Stute  Depart- 
ment lacked  travel  funds  for  the  Jldda-to- 
London  Journey  and  that  his  jjresence  In 
London  would  be  "too  oonsplcunus." 

On  another  matter.  Aklns  said  he  was  not 
aware  of  the  use  of  Saudi  Arabian  arms  agent 
Adnan  Khashotjgl  as  an  mtermedlary  in  con- 
tacts between  President  Nixon  and  King 
Fal-ail  durtag  and  after  the  1973  Middle  East 
war.  as  reported  yesterday  in  The  Washing- 
ton Post. 

Questioned  about  The  Post  article.  Aklns 
said:  "I  was  not  aware  of  any  such  com- 
munications and  I  dont  believe  thty  took 
place."  If  they  had.  he  told  the  subcommit- 
tee. It  woiUd  have  been  "highly  Irregular 
and  Improper." 

However,  he  said  that  the  Saudi  defense 
minister.  Prince  Sultan,  had  confided  to  him 
that  Khashoggl  had  boasted  In  Riyadh  "that 
he  got  me  removed  (as  ambassador)  In  re- 
prisal for  having  blocked  agent  fees." 

The  former  diplomat  testified  rueftilly  that 
"I  stUl  think  It  (Khashoggls  boast)  is  a 
Joke,  but  I  dont  think  it's  as  funny  any- 
more." 

I  Prom  the  Wall  Street  Journal,  May  6.  19761 
US  Apparentlt  Favorkd  Buildinc  Base  Over 

Eviction  of  Soviirr  Troops  in   Somalia 

Washington.— The  U.S.  last  year  rejected 
a  chance  to  get  Soviet  troops  evicted  from 
Somalia  because  It  feared  this  would  re- 
move Justification  for  building  n  controver- 
sial new  military  base,  testimony  before  a 
Senate  subcommittee  Indicated  yesterday 

The  U.S.  base  in  question  Is  on  Diego  Gar- 
cia, a  remote  Indian  Ocean  Island  where  a 
"logistical  .support"  facility  la  under  con- 
struction. The  main  reason  for  building  the 
base.  Pentagon  officials  told  Congress  last 
July.  Is  that  the  Soviet  navy  has  established 
.t  major  presence  In  Somalia,  an  African 
state  facing  the  Indian  Ocean. 

According  to  James  Aklns,  former  US. 
ambassador  to  Saudi  Arabia,  the  Ford  ad- 
mlnl-stratlon  had  a  chance  to  pet  the  Rus- 
sians thrown  out  of  Somalia  but  declined 
to  try.  He  said  he  assumes — but  doesn't  know 
for  svire — that  the  reason  was  an  administra- 
tion fear  that  Consiress  would  then  refuse  to 
flnauce  the  Navy's  Diego  Garcia  base,  which 
already  faced  strong  opposition. 

"One  would  have  to  be  pretty  dense  not 


to  get  this  connection."  Mr.  Aklns  told  the 
Senate  Foreign  Relatione  Subcommittee  on 
Multinational  Conjoratlon"-,.  He  also  .aid  a 
Slate  Depariment  official  told  him  later  that 
that  was  the  reason,  though  Mr.  Aklns  said 
he  couldnt  be  positive  that  the  offlclal  in 
fnp^Hon  knew  why  t^e  declslcn  was  made. 

sACDi  axabian  offer 

The  offer  to  get  the  Russlan.s  evicted  came 
from  Saudi  Arabia,  whare  Mr.  Aklns  was 
stationed  at  the  time.  He  rnld  the  Saudis 
shared  US  concern  about  the  Soviet  pres- 
ence, so  they  discussed  the  matter  with 
Somalia,  a  poor  country  Just  across  the  Red 
Sea. 

The  Saudis  offered  to  take  over  economic- 
aid  projects  being  financed  by  Moscow,  and 
to  buy  U.S.  arms  for  Somalia  as  substitutes 
for  Russian  weapons  then  being  delivered, 
according  to  Mr.  Aklns.  H?  said  only  515 
million  of  U.S.  weapons  would  have  been 
needed — at  Saudi  expense — to  make  the  ef- 
fort. 

However,  the  former  ambassador  said  he 
couldn't  get  any  Washington  response,  either 
positive  or  negative,  to  the  offer.  Nor  could 
be  get  an  ofHclal  explanation  for  this  official 
sUeiice.  But  Mr.  Aklns  testified  that  the 
Ford  administration  may  have  been  afraid 
that  evicting  the  Soviets  would  remove  the 
official  rationale  fr-r  building  the  Diego  Gar- 
cia base.  &o  It  didn't  dare  encourage  the 
Saudis    to    go   ahead. 

PRFFEXXED    SOVIET    THREAT 

If  true,  this  make^  it  seem  that  Washing- 
ton preferred  a  Soviet  threat  and  the  means 
to  counter  It.  rather  than  no  threat  and  no 
brise.  Sei'.  Frank  Church  (D..  Idaho),  sub- 
committee chairman,  called  It  "dlsturblug" 
and  Sen.  Stuart  Symington  (D.,  Mo  )  t&rmed 
It  "outrageous."  Sen.  Church,  a  presidential 
aspirant,  promised  further  Investigation  of 
the  matter. 

Saudi  officials  told  Mr  Aklns  that  So- 
malia was  ready  to  make  such  an  agree- 
ment, the  former  ambassador  s.ild.  How- 
ever, he  cautioned  the  subcommittee  that 
the  attempt  mightn't  have  worked — Its  pos- 
sible tlie  Somall.s  couldn't  or  wouldn't  have 
thrown  out  the  Russians  even  If  Sa\idl  Arabia 
provided  economic  aid  and  U.S.  weapons. 

However.  Ktr.  Aklns  testified  that  he 
sfronely  favored  making  the  effort,  and  he 
recommended  It  to  the  Sta'e  Department.  It 
was  embarrassing,  he  said,  that  he  couldn't 
tell  the  Saudis  why  the  U.S.  didn't  respond 
to  their  offer. 

Mr.  Aklns,  one  of  the  more  outspoken  State 
Department  officials,  was  fired  by  Secretary 
of  State  Henry  Kissinger  last  December  after 
a.ssorted  disagreements.  He  sp.ld  yesterday 
that  he  never  received  any  explanation  for 
this.  bu,t  assumes  Mr.  Kissinger  found  him 
too  abrasive.  Mr.  Aklns  for  years  was  the 
department's  senior  expert  on  petroleum 
m'^tters. 

Although  yesterday's  testimony  didn't  say 
speclflcftlly  when  the  Saudi  offer  about  So- 
malia was  made.  Mr.  Aklns  and  Sen  Church 
said  it  occurred  about  the  time  the  Senate 
was  considering  the  Diego  Garcia  matter. 
Last  July  27  the  Senate  voted  53  to  43  to 
finance  construction  of  the  naval  base  there. 

(From  the   New   'Vork  Times,  May   5.    1976] 
Ex-Envot  Charges  US    Ignored  OrraR  on 
Soviet   Somalia    Role 
(By  Robert  M.  Smith) 
Washington.   May  4. — The   former  Amer- 
ican ambassador  to  Saudi  Arabia  told  a  Sen- 
ate'subcojmnlttee   today   that  a  SaucU   pro- 
posal to  reduce  Soviet  Influence  In  Somalia 
had  been  Ignored  by  the  United  States 

Senator  Frank  Church,  the  Idaho  Democrat 
who  heads  the  subcommittee  on  multina- 
tional corporation-^,  noted  that  the  Saudi 
offer  came  about  the  time  that  Congress  was 
considering  the  Administration's  request  for 


a  naval  base  In  Diego  Garcia  In  the  Indian 
Ocean.  We  asked  the  diplomat.  James  £. 
Aklns.  tf  there  was  a  connection 

"One  would  have  to  be  pretty  dense  not  to 
make  that  connection.  "  Mr.  Aklns  replied, 
'but  I  have  no  proof." 

The  Administration's  case  for  a  Diego  Gar- 
cu  base  was  linl.ed  to  the  Soviet  naval  pres- 
ence in  Somsdla. 

Mr.  Aklns  has  in  effect  been  dismissed 
from  the  Foreign  Service  since  his  tour  in 
Saudi  Arabia.  He  said  that  one  of  the  reasons 
for  his  dismissal  was  the  fact  that  he  was 
outspoken,  "quite  abrasive,"  and  Irritated 
Secretary  of  State  Henry  A    Kissinger 

Mr.  Aklns  was  also  asked  by  the  Senate  For- 
eign Relations  suocommlltee  about  bribery 
m  Saudi  Arabia.  Both  the  Northrop  Corpora- 
tion and  the  Lockheed  Aircraft  Corporation 
have  admitted  trying  to  pay  bribes  In  Saudi 
Arabia  to  sell  their  airplanes. 

"It  Is  not  necessary  to  engage  In  bribery 
In  the  Middle  East  or  anywiiore  else  In  tiie 
world,"  the  former  ambassador  said.  "I  told 
all  the  American  firms  In  Saudi  Arabia  that 
you  didn't  have  to  pay  bribes." 

Mr.  Aklns  said  that  he  had  also  taken  up 
the  bribery  question  "with  every  top  Gov- 
ernment offlcl£.l  "  In  Saudi  Arabia  except  the 
King  and  had  been  assured  that  the  Satidl 
Government  would  protect  companies  that 
refused  to  pay  bribes. 

He  said  that  he  was  "almost  certain"  that 
the  Bechtel  Corporation,  which  does  sub- 
stantial business  In  the  Middle  East  and  the 
major  oil  companies  bad  not  paid  bribes  In 
Saudi  Arabia. 

As);ed  to  comment  on  Mr.  Aklns'  report  on 
the  Saudi  offer  concerning  SonipllM,  a  State 
Department  spokesman  .said  that  iie  would 
have  to  look  into  the  matter. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
yielci  a.s  much  of  my  time  as  I  have  left 
to  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Missouri. 

Mr  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President.  I 
thanic  the  able  majority  leader.  First.  I 
commend  him  for  hLs  logical  and  pene- 
trating discussion  of  what  lias  been  going 
on  lately  with  re.spect  to  Diego  Garcia. 
I  also  commend  tlic  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Iowa  iMr.  Culver',  who  has 
followed  this  issue  closely,  presenting 
more  information  about  this  problem 
than  anybody  in  the  Senate  to  the  best 
of  my  knowledge. 

I  am  here  this  afternoon  because  I 
have  been  interested  in  Diego  Garcia  for 
some  years;  especially  as  chairman  of  tlie 
Subcommittee  on  Military  Construction 
of  the  Senate  Armed  Services  Commit- 
tee. Last  year  the  subcommittee  author- 
ized $13.8  million  for  further  construc- 
tion on  Diego  Garcia 

We  have  continued  building  on  that 
island  regardless  of  the  reservations  ex- 
pressed for  sometime  by  many  Mem- 
bers of  the  Senate,  becaase  we  were  told 
by  this  administration  that  the  Soviet 
presence  in  Somalia  presented  a  threat 
to  U.S.  defense  interests. 

Today  this  matter  assumes  even  more 
significant  proportions,  because  under 
oath,  the  former  ambassador  to  Saudi 
Arabia,  James  Akins,  recently  testified 
tliat  while  serving  as  ambassador  to  that 
country  he  notified  the  Department  of 
State  that  the  Snudi  Arabians  would  be 
glad  to  put  up  all  the  economic  aid  and 
all  the  military  aid  Somalia  wanted  <n 
order^o  prevent  a  strong  Soviet  presence 
In  Somalia. 

He  said  he  never  heard  a  word  from 
the  Department  of  State  after  presenting 
this  information. 
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Mr  Akms  further  testified,  under  oath. 
I  might  emphasize,  that  when  lie  re- 
turned to  ihc  United  States  he  asked  a 
Department  o(  State  official  why  nobody 
had  replied  to  the  offer  of  Saudi  Arabia; 
he  was  told  the  reason  was  that  the  Navy 
wanted  to  t'et  congressiona:  approval  for 
the  development  of  a  base  on  Dlet'f) 
Garcia 

In  other  word.v  Mr  Presicjent.  we  have 
here  a  most  extraordinai-y  reaction  by 
the  Departm.ent  of  State  to  its  own  am- 
bas.-ador  There  would  be  no  apparent 
reason  for  not  pursuing  this  offer 
through  our  ambassador:  and  it  would 
appear  something  was  deliberately  being 
done  under  the  table  to  prevent  the 
Saudi  Arabia  offer  from  coming  before 
Congress. 

I  addressed  the  Senate  on  this  matter 
last  July,  Mr  President,  when  I  urged 
passage  of  Uie  Mansfield  resolution  on 
Diego  Garcia  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  that  statement  be  printed  in  the 
REcoRDlat  thLs  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows ; 
For  Mansfield  Resolution  on  Diego  Garcia 

Now  that  the  Mansfield  Resolution,  S.  160, 
which  would  deny  funds  for  the  further  ex- 
pansion of  the  United  States  naval  facility 
at  Diego  Garcia.  Is  on  the  floor  for  a  final 
Congressional  determination  of  the  Issue.  I 
would  make  the  following  brief  observations. 

By  Its  own  admission,  the  Administration 
has  made  no  serious  effort  to  initiate  discus- 
sions with  the  Soviet  Union  on  the  possibil- 
ity of  mutual  arms  restraint  In  the  Indian 
Ocean. 

Last  year  the  Senate  Armed  Services  Com- 
mittee noted  that  the  serious  defense  and 
foreign  policy  questions  related  to  the  Ad- 
ministration's request  for  expanding  the  fa- 
cility at  Diego  Garcia  required  further  con- 
sideration; and  urged  the  Administration  to 
make  a  "thorough  exploration  of  the  pos- 
sibility of  achieving  with  the  Soviet  Union 
mutual  military  restraint  without  Jeopardiz- 
ing U.S.  interests  In  the  Indian  Ocean." 

This  year,  at  the  Senate  Armed  Servirps 
Committee  hearing  on  Diego  Garcia  on 
June  10.  the  Adinlnl.stratlon  representative 
was  asked  whether  any  effort  had  been  made 
to  Initiate  with  the  Soviet  Union  a  discourse 
on  the  possibility  of  mutual  arms  restrain^ 
His  answer  was  "no" 

Such  lack  of  initiative  would  appear  Infx- 
cusable.  We  can  always  build  up  mimarlly  in 
the  Indian  Ocean,  but  the  opportunity  for 
negotiation  shotild  not  be  bypas.sed. 

The  nations  In  the  Indian  Ocean  region 
have  repeatedly  urged  adoption  of  the  con- 
cept that  this  ocean  be  made  a  "zone  of 
peace";  and  several  resolutions  to  that  effect 
have  been  passed  in  the  United  Nations 

Yet  the  Administration  has  opposed  the 
establishment  of  such  a  peace  zone  on  the 
grounds  that  It  would  restrict  "freedom  of 
the  seas" 

President  Ford  himself,  in  his  letter  to  the 
Congress  on  May  23,  1975.  Justifying  the 
Diego  Garcia  expansion,  noted  that  the  proj- 
ect "has  been  criticized  by  a  number  of  re- 
gion states  which  favor  the  concept  of  a  spe- 
cial legal  regime  limiting  the  presence  of  the 
great  powers  In  the  Indian  Ocean,  as  ex- 
pres.<!ed  In  the  several  Indian  Ocean  Zone  of 
Peace  resolutions  adopted  bv  the  United  Na- 
tions General  As-sembly"  And  In  the  same 
letter,  the  President  observed  that  United 
States  pcUcy  has  been  to  oppose  such  meas- 
ures because  they  "would  constitute  an  un- 
acceptable departure  from  customary  Inter- 
national law  concerning  freedom  of  naviga- 
tion on  the  high  seas" 

This   Interpretation   of   American   Interest 


in  freedom  of  the  seas  as  precluding  negotla- 

lion.s  to  achieve  a  "zone  of  peace" — or  arn';s 
restraint— m  the  Indian  Ocean  is  difficult  t.' 
understand  It  seems  almo'^t  unconscionable 
that  o\ir  Nation  would  pass  up  the  opportu- 
nity to  try  to  prevent  fvinher  naval  competi- 
tion In  a  far-away  ocean  under  this  pretext 

It  Is  true  that  the  Soviet  Union  has  gran- 
ualiy  expanded  its  presence  m  The  Inaiar. 
Ocean,  but  this  presence  is  very  ;i:ri:t.ol  ar..i 
provides  no  real  military  threat  to  the  Unlied 
State?  and  Allied  forces  In  the  area  which 
collectively  possess  greater  strength  than  the 
Soviets  and  have  access  to  a  larger  number 
of  jxirts 

Indeed  the  French  alone  have  n.ore  com- 
batant ships  pernianentjy  deployed  In  the 
Indian  Ocean  than  either  the  Soviet  Union 
or  the  United  States.  They  also  possess  more 
port  facilities 

And  when  the  United  States  brings  a  car- 
rier task  force  into  the  area,  the  scales  of 
power  In  the  Indian  Ocean  tip  In  favor  of 
the  t'nited  States 

The  Administration  has  cited  the  develop- 
ment of  a  Soviet  base  at  Berbera  as  a  maior 
reason  for  expanding  our  facility  at  Diego 
Garcia.  Yet  even  with  a  new  base  at  Berbera 
the  Soviet  position  in  the  Indian  Ocean  Is 
stil!  rr.'dest;  and  In  the  absence  of  a  sig- 
nificant new  Soviet  threat  in  this  ocean  it 
would  not  only  be  a  waste  of  money,  but  a;so 
a  possible  provocation  for  the  United  States 
to  expand  its  pre-sence  at  Diego  Garcia  In 
this  regard,  consider  CIA  Director  Colby's 
testimony  In  1P74  that  'should  the  United 
Sl^ates  make  a  sub«:tantla!  increase  in  Its 
naval  presence  in  the  Indian  Ocean,  a  So- 
viet buildup  faster  and  larger  .  .  .  would  be 
likely." 

It  would  appear  that  the  prudent  course 
for  us  to  follow  at  this  time,  therefore,  would 
be  to  enter  Into  negotiations  with  the  Soviet 
Union  and  other  powers  involved  in  the  In- 
dian Ocean  to  prevent  what  could  turn  out 
to  be  a  costly  naval  arms  race 

Considering  that  the  Administration  ha*^ 
thus  far  not  taken  the  Initiative,  passage  of 
the  Mansf.eld  Resolution.  S.  160,  disapprov- 
ing the  Diego  Garcia  expansion  might  help 
achieve  such  negotiations  and  would  cer- 
tainly .save  the  taxpayers  of  America  millions 
of  dollars  at  no  expen.se  to  security. 

Mr  SYMINGTON.  Unfortunately  that 
resoluuon  was  defeated;  it  failed  on 
July  28.  1975.  by  a  vote  of  43  to  53 

As  I  look  over  my  previous  remarks, 
and  i-eflect  on  subsequent  events  regard- 
ing this  matter,  this  appears  another  sad 
illustration  of  adequate  information  be- 
ing deiiied  to  Congress  by  the  executive 
branch.  Mr.  Prasident.  I  understand  the 
dislinguL'^hed  .lunior  Senator  from  Iowa 
is  reque.sting  an  investigation,  am  I  cor- 
rect? 

Mr.  CULVER.  The  Senator  is  correct, 

Mr,  S\'^IINGTON,  I  support  this  re- 
quest because  it  would  appear  that  we 
have  been  consistently  niL'^lfd  a':  lije  a  rile 
Sei".ator  has  well  brought  out.  Tliis  new 
mformation  is  almost  beyond  belief,  I 
hope  we  pet  into  it  in  detail  and  find  out 
whnt  the  facts  are 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER,  \Vho 
yields  time'' 

Mr,  PELL,  Mr,  President,  may  I  speak 
on  Senator  Mantields's  time? 

Mr.  CLT.VER  Mr  President,  how 
much  time  do  I  have  i'emaining  on  my 
special  ofder? 

T>ie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Iowa  had  4  minutes  remaining 
when  he  finished  speaking,  but  did  not 
reserve  it 

Mr.  CLTLVER.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent. Mr.  President,  that  the  4  minutes 
remaining  on  my  special  order  be  made 
available  to  me. 


The  PRESIDLNG  OFFICER    Without 

ob.jection.  u  is  so  ordered 

Mr.  KEN^NEDY.  ParliamenUr;.-  in- 
quiry, Mr.  President:  Was  there  tia\e 
remainuig  to  the  majority  leader? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Montana  had  4  minutes  re- 
maining. 

Mr.  CLTLVER.  I  think  the  Senator  from 
Montana  had  yieled  his  tiii:e  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  Missouri. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  That  is 
correct. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  ask  imanimous  con- 
sent that  his  time  be  retained,  as  weU. 

Tne  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered.  Therefore, 
there  is  a  total  of  T  minutes  remaining. 
The  Senator  from  Iowa  has  7  minutes. 

Mr.  CULVER.  I  yield  4  minutes  to  the 
Senator  from  Rhode  Island 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President   if  ever  there 
'was  a  pig  in  a  poke,  our  proposed  base 
at  Diego  Garcia  is  it. 

I  too  was  shocked  to  learn  that  the 
Department  of  State  apparerxtly  ignored 
a  Saudi  Arabian  proposal,  transmitted 
eany  last  year  through  our  Ambassador 
m  Jidda,  to  diminish  Soviet  influence 
ui  Somalia.  I  understand  that  the  Saudi's 
ofTered  to  give  Somalia  tlie  amount  of 
economic  aid  promised  to  Somalia  by 
the  Soviet  Union  if  the  United  States 
wo'old  furnish  Somalia  wjth  the  arms 
promised  by  Moscow.  Coincidentally.  this 
proposal  by  Saudi  Arabia  came  at  about 
the  same  time  that  Congress  was  con- 
sidermg  tiie  administration's  request  for 
the  expansion  of  facilities  at  Diego  Gar- 
cia in  ihe  Indian  Ocean. 

I  well  remember  those  requests,  be- 
cause I  was  interested  m  tiie  problem  as 
a  member  of  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations  and  had  briefings  by  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  and  by  the  Central 
Intelligence  Agency,  I  recall  that  the 
difference  in  their  assessments  of  the 
Soviet  strength  in  the  Indian  Ocean  was 
tremendous.  The  number  of  Soviet  per- 
sonnel involved,  according  to  the  De- 
partment of  Defense,  was  many  times 
the  number  estimated  by  the  CIA  Later 
the  CIA  apparently  was  brought  to  heei 
and  brought  its  estimate  a  'ittle  more  m 
Ime  with  the  Defense  Department  But  I 
do  remember  this  discrepancy  in  the 
estimates. 

This  Ls  one  more  bit  of  evidence  that 
the  administration  has  not  kept  to  the 
strict  line  of  accuracy  and  truth  m  let- 
ting the  facts  be  known  to  the  Senate 
and  to  the  American  people. 

I  recall  that  the  So\iet  presence  m 
Somalia  was  a  ma.'or  point  in  the  ad- 
min Lst  ration's  justification  for  the  need 
to  expand  the  Diero  Gnrcia  facility. 
Secretary  of  Defense  Schlesinger,  in  tes- 
tim-ony  before  the  Armed  Senices  Com- 
mittee on  June  10,  1975,  explained  in  de- 
tail what  the  Soviets  were  doing  in  So- 
malia and  said  that: 

It  is  evident  that  the  USSP.  is  in  the  proc- 
ess of  establishing  a  significant  new  facility 
capable  of  supporting  their  naval  and  air 
activities  In  the  northwest  Indian  Ocean. 

He  went  on  to  say  that: 

Since  an  eflective  military  balance  is  es- 
sential to  the  preservation  of  regional  secu- 
ritv  and  stability  in  this  area  of  great  Im- 
portance ...  we  feel  we  should  have  loglstl- 
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cal  facilities  which  will  permit  lis  to  maintain 
a  credible  presence. 

The  Impression  that  these  statements 
gave  was  that  nothing  could  be  clone  to 
{.jrevent  a  Soviet  buildup.  a;id  that  there- 
fore we  needed  Diego  Garrla  as  part  of  a 
balancing  act.  Now  we,  find  that  an  op- 
portunity was  apparentl;-  eitiier  nver- 
looked  or  deliberately  iKTinred  to  elimi- 
nate this  presumed  Soviet  threat. 

We  see  how  thus  was  done.  First,  you 
exagKerate  the  Soviet  presence  through 
intelligence  estimates,  and  then  you  do 
not  respond  to  the  proposal  of  the  Gov- 
ernrntuit  of  Saudi  Arabia  to  diminish 
that  threat  and  virtually  to  eliminate  it. 
It  was  very  well  done  from  the  view- 
point of  achieving  the  result  the  ad- 
minlsti-ation  desired  but  not  stralght- 
fwrwaid  action,  in  my  view. 

More  recently,  the  administration  has 
been  unresponsive  to  congressional  pro- 
posals that  negotiations  be  undertaken 
with  the  Soviet  Union  on  mutual  limita- 
tions on  military  deploj-ments  In  the  In- 
dian Ocean. 

Mr.  President,  these  actions  by  the 
administration  rai.se  seriouf  questioixs 
about  thLs  country's  intentions  in  the 
Indian  Ocean  area.  Statements  about  the 
n'.>ed  to  maintain  a  balance /in  the  area 
ring  hollow  if  no  effort  I9  made  to  elim- 
inate the  Soviet  presence  wl^lch  Is  to  be 
balanced. 

Mr.  President,  the  Congrejss  deserves 
a  full  explanation  from  the  lidmini.'-.tra- 
tlon  on  this  matter,  and  I 
that  the  distinguished  Sr 
Iowa,  Mr.  Clark,  has  reques 
explanation.  In  these  daysiof  electoral 
anguishing  over  who  Is  Noi  1  in  mili- 
tary strength,  the  America  i 
serve  to  know  why  dlploinAtic  alterna- 
tives to  military  confjajwfflilon  are  not 
being  pursued. 

I  believe,  too,  that  the  measure  the 
Senator  from  Iowa  has  proposed  is  an 
excellent  one,  and  I  ask  tiiat  he  make  me 
a  cosponsor  of  that  proposal. 

I  yield  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  be  included  as  a 
cosponsor  of  the  resolution  of  the  Sena- 
tor from  Iowa,  when  it  is  submitted  this 
afternoon. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  CULVER.  Mr.  President,  If  the 
Senator  will  yield,  could  I  also  ask  iman- 
Imous  consent  that  Senator  Pell  be  add- 
ed as  a  cosponsor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield?  I  would  also  ask  that 
1  be  added  as  a  cosponsor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I  join 
in  commending  the  Senator  from  Iowa 
for  focusing  the  attention  of  the  Senate 
on  this  important  matter  at  this  time. 
Each  of  my  colleagues  has  spoken  about 
his  interests  in  Diego  Garcia  over  a  pe- 
riod of  years. 

I,  too.  have  shared  an  interest  and 
concern  about  the  escalation  of  the  arms 
race  in  the  Indian  Ocean.  Two  years 
ago,  when  I  traveled  to  the  Soviet  Union, 
this  was  an  area  which  I  explored  with 
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General    Secretary    Brezhnev,     In     the 
course  of  a  conversation  lasting  4  hours 

The  Soviet  leader  indicated  to  me  that 
this  particular  issue  had  not  been  ex- 
plored by  the  United  States  with  the  So- 
viet Union. 

I  have  followed  this  issue  for  tlie  last 
few  years,  and  I  have  heard  the  weak  and 
lame  explanations  by  the  Department  of 
State  that,  flrs^the  Soviet  Union  would 
not  talk  about  InaJan  Ocean  as  is  control, 
and.  second,  if  they  were  willing  to  talk 
about  it,  it  would  be  impossible  to  make 
progress  because  of  the  dlffertnt  kinds 
of  US.  and  Soviet  deployments  in  the 
Indian  Ocean. 

Then  we  heard  the  argument  last  year, 
when  the  Senator  from  Iowa's  resolution 
was  before  the  Senate,  that  we  should 
not  accept  his  approach,  because  the 
Russians  were  expanding  their  base  in 
Somalia  and,  therefore,  it  was  inappro- 
priate for  us  to  consider  any  kind  of 
arms  limitation  with  the  Soviet  Union 
In  the  Indian  Ocean. 

Then  we  hear  the  weak  explanation  by 
the  admliustration  that  it  is  inappro- 
priate for  as  to  consider  any  arms  limita- 
tion in  the  Indian  Ocean  becau.se  of  the 
activities  of  the  Soviet  Union  in  Angola. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  reason  and 
the  justification  of  tlie  administration 
are  convoluted.  When  we  find  the  Soviet 
and  Cuban  presence  in  Angola,  it  seems 
to  me,  it  would  make  much  greater  sense 
for  us  to  try  to  limit  Soviet  Involvement 
in  the  Indian  Ocean  and  in  Somalia. 

One  of  the  primary  ways  of  reducing 
their  presence,  their  prestige,  their  in- 
fluence in  Africa,  it  seems  to  me,  would 
be  to  seek  real  arms  limitations  in  the 
Indian  Ocean,  as  well  as  a  reduction  of 
Soviet  Influence  and  presence  in  Somalia. 
Rather  than  accepting  the  administra- 
tion's concept  that  we  caiuiot  consider 
negotiating  about  the  Soviet  Union's 
presence  in  the  Indian  Ocean  because  it 
is  active  in  Angola,  it  seems  to  me,  that 
is  one  important  reason,  among  others, 
for  us  to  consider  negotiating  with  the 
Soviet  Union  in  ways  which  are  con- 
sistent with  the  interest's  of  the  United 
States.  We  are  not  talking  about  a  one- 
sided negotiation  that  is  only  going  to  be 
In  the  interests  of  the  Soviet  Union.  We 
are  talking  about  negotiations  that  are 
going  to  be  in  the  Interests  of  the  United 
States  in  that  part  of  the  world- 
negotiations  that  can  have  enormous 
implications  in  terms  of  the  general  rela- 
tionship between  the  Soviet  Union  and 
the  United  States,  let  alone  the  billions 
of  dollars  which  the  American  taxpayer 
will  have  to  pay  if  we  go  to  a  three-ocean 
Navy :  which  may  very  well  be  the  danger 
in  terms  of  escalation  if  we  continue 
building  the  Diego  Garcia  base,  and  the 
Russians  continue  their  naval  buildup. 

A  final  point,  Mr.  President:  It  is  diffi- 
cult for  me  to  understand  the  admin- 
Lstration's  posture  in  terms  of  great 
power  relations  in  the  Indian  Ocean.  In 
reading  the  Secretary  of  State's  Lusaka 
speec'i  last  week,  one  sees  that  he  spent 
only  about  a  paragraph  and  a  half  talk- 
ing about  the  great  power  conflict  In 
Africa.  On  the  one  hand,  when  Issue  Ls 
actions  by  Congress  and  the  Senate  of  the 
United  States  on  arms  control  in  the  In- 
dian Ocean,  the  Secretary  of  State  waves 


the  great  power  threat  and  the  great 
power  danger  in  terms  of  the  African 
countries.  But  on  the  other  hand  —when 
he  Ls  talking  in  Africa  to  Africans — he 
minimizes  the  importance  and  conse- 
quence of  the  great  power  aspect.  But  he 
cannot  have  it  both  ways.  Mr.  President. 

The  admtnLstnition's  report  of  April  15 
on  this  subject  therefore  marks  what  I 
consider  to  be  the  total  abdication  of 
forthright  comment  and  statement  in 
tills  extremely  important  area  of  Ameri- 
can foreign  policy — where  tlierc  are  pro- 
found and  deep  implications  for  our  se- 
curity and  for  the  security  of  our  allies 
in  that  part  of  the  world.  This  is  why  I 
look  forward  to  supporluig  the  Senator 
from  Iowa's  resolution,  hopefully  to  a 
successful  conclusion. 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Virelnia  for  yield- 
ing. 

I  think  it  is  important  in  discussing 
tlie  matter  that  has  been  talked  about 
th>s  morning,  the  question  of  Diego 
Gwrcia,  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  ques- 
tion of  defusing  Somalia,  on  the  other, 
or  reducing  the  military  capability  of  the 
Soviets  in  Somaha,  on  the  other,  that 
they  .should  be  looked  at  separately. 

First.  I  am  very  concerned  with  the 
resolution  Introduced  by  the  dLstm- 
guished  Senator  from  Iowa  which  would 
once  again  delay  construction  on  Diego 
Garcia.  I  think  this  matter  must  be 
looked  at  just  in  its  own  importance. 

There  is  no  question  but  what  the  So- 
viets in  Somalia  have  continued  increas- 
ing their  capability  there  far  beyond 
what  it  was  last  Fourth  of  July  when  I 
was  in  Berbera.  They  now  have  two  small 
ships  capable  of  firing  Styx  missiles 
which  Uiey  did  not  have  there  for  the 
Somalians.  They  have  a  very  large  facil- 
ity, floating  drydock.  which  will  take  care 
of  the  largest  ship  the  Soviets  have,  far 
greater  than  any  requirement  that  the 
Somalians  have. 

Tliey  have  a  huge  missile-handling 
faeility  which  will  handle  any  missile 
which  the  Soviets  have,  and  they  have 
continued  expanding  their  capability  in 
various  parts  of  Somalia. 

So  the  need  for  Diego  Garcia  and  the 
modest  increase  that  is  going  to  take 
place,  unless  there  Is  some  action  to  the 
contrary,  is  not  going  to  create  parity  or 
equality  at  all-  It  is  going  to  be  a  facility 
that  does  not  have  nearly  the  capability 
that  the  Soviets  have  in  Somaha.  So  I  do 
not  think  that  an  investigation  into  the 
statement  by  former  Ambassador  Jim 
Akins  should  in  any  way  delay  or  in  any 
way  affect  what  we  are  doing  in  Diego 
Garcia. 

On  the  other  matter,  I  have  had  dis- 
cussions in  the  past  with  the  Senator 
from  Iowa  on  this  matter,  with  the  Am- 
bassador from  Somalia,  Ambassador 
Addou,  with  our  own  State  Department, 
with  Secretary  Clements  in  the  Defense 
Department,  and  with  others. 

I  look  forward  to  a  reasonable  investi- 
gation of  this  matter.  I  would  like  to  see 
jast  who  said  what  and  what  the  attitude 
of  various  people  of  the  State  Depart- 
ment is. 

I  do  want  to  point  out  a  couple  of 
things.  One  ts  that  Secretary  Clements 
has  cooperated  with  me  in  my  effort  to 
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have  a  port  call  visit  put  back  on  sched- 
ule, an  invitation  for  the  Navy  to  pay  a 
visit  to  Mogadishu  was  issued  prior  to 
my  going  to  Somalia  on  July  4  of  last 
year. 

This  inntation  was  rescinded  shortly 
after  my  return  Since  that  time  I  have 
been  talking  witli  the  Ambassador  from 
Somalia  to  have  that  invitation  for  the 
visit  offered  again.  It  has  not  been  forth- 
commg.  c'.en  though  he  said  he  hoped  it 
would  be  by  April  or  May  of  this  year. 

I  want  to  empha5i7.e  that  Secretary 
Clements  has  been  working  hard  trying 
to  impress  upon  Ambassador  Addou  that 
tliis  would  be  helpful  in  friendly  rela- 
tions between  the  two  countries  and 
would  be  a  step  toward  an  opportunity 
for  some  kind  of  arrangement  between 
our  countries  which  would  reduce  the 
Soviet  capability. 

I  have  been  very  much  interested  in 
doing  this.  I  hope  that  the  effort  toward 
this  can  be  accomplished 

I  want  to  say  to  the  Senator  from  Iowa, 
that  in  my  opinion.  I  think  it  is  a  long 
shot  because  of  the  momentum  that  is 
going  on  in  Somalia  by  the  Soviets  to 
increase  their  capability,  by  tlie  reluc- 
tance of  the  President  to  reissue  his  In- 
\itation  for  the  port  call  visit.  It  cer- 
tainly indicates  .some  second  thoughts  on 
his  part  about  his  willingne.ss,  perhaps,  to 
discuss  a  defusing  of  tlie  Somalia  area  as 
far  as  the  Soviets  are  concerned. 

I  do  agree  very  strongly  that  it  Ls  most 
Important  for  this  country  to  try  with 
some  kind  of  quid  pro  quo  basis,  some 
kind  of  negotiations,  to  have  Somalia 
accord  this  Nation  treatment  that  would 
be  evenhanded  to  the  Soviets,  whii-h  de- 
fined in  other  terms  would  mean  reduc- 
ing the  Soviet  capability  in  this  area. 

Tills  would  go  a  long  way  for  people  in 
the  little  countries  around  the  Indian 
Ocean  and  Africa  itself. 

So  I  strongly  support  the  efforts  that 
have  been  going  on  by  some  of  us  to 
reach  some  kind  of  an  accord  or  agree- 
ment whereby  ttic  presence  that  the  So- 
viets have  in  Somalia  could  be  reduced. 

I  do  hope  that  this  investigation  will 
proceed.  I  do  hope  that  it  will  proceed 
with  stability  and  with  rea.'-onablcness 
so  that  it  will  not  go  far  beyond  to  mat- 
ters of  Diego  Garcia  that  I  do  not  be- 
lieve are  called  for  prior  to  such  an 
investigation. 

I  am  happy  to  yield  to  the  Senator. 

Mr.  CULVER  I  thank  the  Senator  very 
much. 

How  much  time  do  I  have.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  iMr  Nel- 
son'. The  Senator  from  Oklahoma  has 
1  minute  remaining. 

Mr.  CULVER.  I  thank  the  Senator  for 
yielding. 

I  verj'  much  appreciate  his  constructive 
support  of  a  full  inquiry  into  the  circum- 
stances surrounding  this  most  recent  in- 
cident involving  the  former  U.S.  Ambas- 
£  1or  to  Saudi  Arabia  and  the  issue  of 
Saudi  Arabian  relations  with  Somalia 
and  its  Impact  on  Soviet  activities  there. 

I  wLsh  to  commend  him  for  his  most 
conscientious  involvement  in  this  general 
area. 

We  have  not  always  agreed  in  terms  of 
the  appropriate  approach  and  its  timing, 


but  I  think  he  has  been  most  sincere  in 
his  efforts  to  improve,  particularly,  the 
relationsliip  between  the  U.S.  Govern- 
ment and  the  Somalian  Government. 

I  hH\e  -.vorked  with  him  on  this  U.S. 
naval  visitation.  I  am  very  hopeful  that 
this  invitation  wOl  be  forthcoming  this 
spring.  I  think  that  will  be  a  most  im- 
portant breakthrough. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  has  expired  under  the 
previous  order. 

Mr  CULVER.  I  thank  the  Chair 

Mr.  BARTLETT  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished Senator. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under  the 
previoas  order,  the  Senator  from  Virginia 
is  recognized  for  15  minutes. 


RHODESIAN  CHROME:    THE 
PRESIDENT'S  OPINION 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. Secretary  of  State  Kissinger,  in  a 
statement  while  on  tour  in  Africa,  has 
stated  that  he  will  urge  the  Congress  to 
repeal  the  Byrd  amendment. 

The  Byrd  amendment,  adopted  in  1971, 
in  effect  permits  the  importation  into 
the  United  States  from  Rhodesia  of 
chrome — a  material  desl-jnated  by  the 
U.S.  Government  as  e.ssential  to  defertse. 

Without  the  BjTd  amendment.  Rho- 
desian  chrome  could  not  come  into  the 
United  States,  because  after  the  1965  dec- 
laration of  independence  from  Britain 
by  Rhodesia,  the  United  Nations  Security 
Council  imposed  first  partial,  then  total 
sanctions  on  trade  with  the  African  coun- 

tlT. 

Former  President  Johnson,  following 
the  lead  of  the  U.N.  Security  Council, 
issued  an  Executive  order  prohibiting 
U.S.  trade  with  Rhodesia.  This  he  did 
by  unilateral  action,  without  referring 
to  the  Congress. 

In  urging  adoption  of  the  Byrd  amend- 
ment, I  pointed  out  that  Rhodesia  has 
two-thirds  of  tlie  world's  supply  of  metal- 
lurgical chrome,  used  in  the  production 
of  stainless  steel  needed  for  such  vital 
defense  items  as  ,iet  aircraft,  nuclear  sub- 
marines and  missiles,  and  essential  in 
many  important  U.S.  industries. 

I  also  noted  that  elimination  of  Rho- 
desia as  a  source  of  chrome  greatly  in- 
creased the  dependence  of  the  United 
States  upon  the  Soviet  Union  for  this 
critical  material. 

In  framing  the  Byrd  amendment.  I 
kept  in  mind  those  two  key  points:  the 
importance  of  stainless  steel  to  our  de- 
fense and  economy,  and  the  undasira- 
bility  of  reliance  upon  Russia  for  chrome. 
After  all,  the  United  States  Ls  spending 
$100  billion  a  year  to  arm  itself  against  a 
potential  Russian  threat. 

As  written,  the  Byrd  amendment  states 
only  that  the  President  may  not  ban 
imports  of  a  strategic  commodity  from  a 
free  world  country  if  the  same  material 
is  being  imported  from  a  Communist 
country. 

Thus,  the  Byrd  amendment  has  flexi- 
bility which  permits  the  President  to 
nullify  it  by  his  own  action. 


Secretary  Kissinger  has  raised  a  phony 
issue  in  his  statement. 

If  the  position  taken  by  Dr  Kissinger 
on  his  African  tour  were  a  sound  one,  the 
Pre.-ident  could  cut  off  Rhodesian 
chrome  shipments  to  the  United  States 
tomorrow  morning 

Chrome  is  a  strategic  material— so 
designated  by  the  executive  branch  since 
Worid  War  II. 

Chrome  Ls  imported  in  substantial 
quantities  from  Russia. 

So.  if  the  administration  wants  to  cut 
off  chrome  shipments  from  Rhodesia,  it 
need  only  declare  chrome  nonstrategic. 
or  ban  imports  from  Russia. 

Opponents  of  my  legislation  for  years 
have  argued  that  the  Importance  of 
ciiromc  is  overrated  If  they  really  believe 
that,  why  is  chrome  not  declared  non- 
essential? 

My  opponents  also  have  said  that 
cutting  off  Rhodesian  chrome  will  not 
make  the  United  States  dependent  upon 
the  Soviet  Union.  If  that  were  true,  we 
could  get  along  without  chrome  from 
either  Rhodesia  or  Russia 

Of  course,  the  facts  are  that  chrome 
is  vital,  and  that  we  cannot  cut  off  both 
the  Rhodesian  and  Russian  supplies. 

The  failure  of  the  administration  to 
take  chrome  off  the  strategic  material 
list,  or  to  cut  off  Russian  imports,  shows 
the  real  need  for  chrome — and  drama- 
tizes the  validity  of  the  Byrd  amendment 

Mr.  President,  on  Sunday.  May  2,  1976, 
our  able  colleague  from  Arizona  ^Mr 
GoLDWATER '  was  queried  about  this 
African  tour  of  Secretary  Kissinger  and 
his  desire  to  repeal  the  Byrd  amendment. 
Senator  Goldwater  was  a.sked  this  ques- 
tion: 

Do  you  think  Congress  ^-iU  repeal  the 
Byrd  amendmenf 

Senator  Goldwatef.  replied: 
I  hope  not    I  don't  like  buying  anything 
from  Russia  that  we  can  buy  Irom  anyone 
e:se  In  the  world  'or  le.«F  than  half  the  price. 

Mr.  President  I  say  again,  it  is  not 
logical  for  the  United  States  to  spend 
$100  bUIion  a  year  to  arm  itself  against 
a  potential  Russian  threat  and  then  to 
make  itself  dependent  on  Russia  for  a 
vital,  strategic  material. 

Mr.  President,  at  thl>  poir.t  I  want  to 
refer  to  a  dialog  which  I  had  with  Secre- 
tary of  State  Kissinger  when  he  appeared 
before  the  Senate  Finance  Committee  on 
March  7.  1974  I  put  a  num.ber  of  ques- 
tions to  the  Secretary  of  Stat*  in  regard 
to  this  matter  of  chrome.  Rus.«ia.  and 
Rhodesia.  I  will  read  several  into  the 
Record  at  tliis  point: 

Senator  Bvkd  Do  you  regard  the  Soviet 
Union  a?  beint:  governed  by  a  tight  dictator- 
ship, by  a  very  few  persons  over  a  great  num- 
ber of  individuals 

Secretary  Kissinger  I  consider  the  Soviet 
Union,  yes,  as  a  dictatorship  of  an  oligarchic 
nature,  that  Is.  of  a  small  number  of  people 
in  the  Politburo 

Senator  Byrd.  In  your  Judgment,  Is  Rho- 
desia a  threat  to  world  jjeace? 

Secretary  Kissinger  No. 

Senator  Btrd  In  your  judgment.  Is  Russia 
a  potential  threat  to  world  peace? 

Secretary  Kissinger  I  think  the  Soviet 
Uaion  has  the  military  capacity  to  dlEturb 
the  p>eace,  yes. 

Senator  Bthd.  In  your  judgment,  does  Rus- 
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sla  have  a  more  democratic  government  than 
Rhodesia? 

Secretary  Kissinger.  No. 

Mr.  President,  at  a  later  point  In  that 
meeting  before  the  Finance  Committee, 
I  asked  this  question  of  the  Secretarj-  of 
State: 

Senator  Bykd.  If  It  Is  Just  to  embargo  trade 
on  Rhodesia,  would  It  be  equally  Just  to 
embargo  trade  against  South  Africa? 

Secretary  Kissinger  I  believe  that  the  em- 
bargoing of  trsMle  on  Rhodesia  Is  not  based 
on  Its  Internal  policies  so  much  a>i  on  the  fact 
that  a  minority  has  established  a  separate 
state,  and  It  does  not  therefore  represent 
exclusively  a  Judgment  on  the  domeetlc  poli- 
cies of  the  Rhodeslan  government,  but  also 
a  question  with  respect  to  the  legitimacy  of 
the  Rhodeslan  government. 

Senator  Btrd.  The  staff  Informs  me  that 
the  Rhodeslan  trades  actions  were  Imposed 
January  5.  1967.  before  the  Smith  govern- 
ment was  established. 

Well,  to  get  back  to — so  it  Is  not  because 
of  the  Internal  policy,  it  Is  not  because  of  the 
racial  policies 

Secretary  Kissinger.  Not  at  all. 

Mr.  President,  the  Secretary  of  State 
has  now  reversed  liis  position,  appar- 
ently, during  his  tour  of  Africa.  It  is  a 
very  expensive  tour.  I  might  say.  not  be- 
cause of  getting  him  there  and  getting 
him  back,  and  getting  his  party  there  and 
getting  his  party  back,  I  am  not  talking 
about  that.  I  am  talking  about  all  of  the 
multitudes  of  American  tax  dollars  that 
he  has  been  promising  everywhere  he 
has  been  going , 

Mr  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  a  number  of  questions  which  I 
directed  to  the  Secretary  of  State  in  the 
Senate  Finance  Committee  hearing  on 
March  7,  1974.  with  his  replies. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Senator  Btrd.  That  Is  what  gets  me  to  the 
next  subject  that  I  was  Interested  m.  the 
question  of  domestic  policy  In  other  nations 
and  subjecting  ourselves  on  other  nations. 
You  are  here  to  advocate  relaxing  trade  bar- 
riers with  other  nations,  but  you  recommend 
that  legislation  be  enacted  by  the  Congress 
tx)  embargo  the  purchasse  of  a  vitally  stra- 
tegic material  from  Rhodesia,  of  which  ma- 
terial the  United  States  has  none 

Now  your  testimony  before  the  Foreign 
Relations  Committee,  of  which  the  present 
Chairman  Is  in  the  Chair,  you  were  then  urg- 
ing an  embargo  on  trade.  Now  you  are  com- 
ing here  and  urging  a  relaxing  on  trade  with 
another  country. 

Secretary  Kissinger  First  of  all.  Senator. 
I  must  say  you  were  very  restrained  In  your 
first  round  of  question, 

lOeueral  laughter.] 

Secretary  Kissinger.  I  have  already  been 
asked  substantially  this  question  earlier. 
Quite  frankly,  the  foreign  policy  context  of 
the  decisions  Is  somewhat  different,  both 
because  of  the  case  of  Rhodesia,  it  Is  tied  to 
the  status  of  the  government  Itself.  It  Is  tied 
to  the  Implementation  of  U.N.  resolutions. 
And  It  Is  related  to  our  relationship  with 
many  other  countries. 

In  the  case  of  the  Soviet  Union  you  have 
this  overriding,  practical  necessity. 

Senator  Byrd.  Do  you  think  our  actions  to- 
ward Rhodesia  are  Just  or  unjust? 

Secretary  Kissinger.  I  think  It  reflects  the 
decisions  of  the  International  community 
and  the  general  conviction  about  Justice. 

Senator  Byrd.  Well,  I  am  not  clear  whether 
you  regard  It  as  Just  or  unjust. 

Secretary  Kissinger.  Our  action?  Yee,  I 
recognize  It  as  Just, 


Senator  Byrd  You  recognize  our  action  In 
embargoing  trade  with  Rhodesia  as  being 
Just? 

Secretary  Kissinger.  Yes. 

Senator  Byrd.  Do  you  regard  the  Soviet 
Union  as  being  governed  by  a  tight  dictator- 
ship, by  a  very  few  persons  over  a  great  num- 
ber of  Individuals 

Secretary  Kissinger.  I  consider  'the  Soviet 
Union,  yes,  as  a  dictatorship  of  an  oligarchic 
nature,  that  is,  of  a  small  number  of  people 
In  the  Politburo. 

Senator  Byrd.  In  your  Judgment,  Is  Rho- 
desia a  threat  to  world  peace? 

Secretary  Kissinces.  No. 

Senator  Btrd.  In  your  Judgment.  Is  Russia 
a  potential  threat  to  world  peace? 

Secretary  Kissinger  I  think  the  Soviet 
Union  has  the  military  capacity  to  disturb 
the  peace,   yes. 

Senator  Byrd.  In  your  Judgment,  does 
Russia  have  a  more  democratic  government 
than  Rhodesia? 

Secretary  Kissinger.  No. 

Senator  Byrd  In  your  Judgment,  does 
South  Africa  have  better  racial  policies  than 
Rhodesia? 

Secretary  Kissinger.  Does  South  Africa 
have  better  racial  policies? 

Senator  Byrd.  Yes. 

Secretary  Kissinger.  I  would  not  think  so. 

Senator  Byrd  If  It  Is  Just  to  embargo  trade 
on  Rhodesia,  would  It  be  equally  Just  to  em- 
bargo   trade   against  South   Africa? 

Secretary  Kissinger.  I  believe  that  the  em- 
bargoing of  trade  on  Rhodesia  Ls  not  based 
on  Its  Internal  policies  so  much  as  on  the  fact 
that  a  minority  has  established  a  separate 
state,  and  It  does  not  therefore  represent  ex- 
clusively a  Judgment  on  the  domestic  poli- 
cies of  the  Rhodeslan  government,  but  also 
a  question  with  respect  to  the  legitimacy  of 
the  Rhodeslan  government. 

Senator  Bvrd.  The  staff  Informs  me  that 
the  Rhodeslan  trades  actions  were  Imposed 
January  5.  1967,  before  the  Smith  govern- 
ment was  established 

Well,  to  get  back  to — so  It  Is  not  because 
of  the  Internal  policy.  It  Is  not  because  of 
the  racial  policies 

Secretary  Kissinger.  Not  at  all. 

Senator  Byrd,  Well,  then  you  say  It  Is  be- 
cause Rhodesia  seeks  to  establish  her  own 
government.  Is  that  not  what  the .  United 
States  did  in  1776? 

Secretary  Kissinger  In  a  different  Inter- 
national context. 

Senator  Fulbricht,  Well  the  Secretary  said 
he  jvould  stay  until  1:00  o'clock.  Does  the 
Senator  from  Virginia  have  two  or  three 
more  minutes  he  would  like  to  have? 

Senator  Byrd  I  have  three  or  four  more 
questions 

I  General  laughter  | 

Senator  Fulbricht  Well,  the  Chairman 
made  a  bargain  with  him.  If  he  stayed  until 
around  1 :00.  he  would  not  have  htm  back 
this  afternoon. 

Senator  Btrd.  But  the  Chairman  made  a 
bargain  on  behalf  of  himself,  not  on  behalf 
of  the  Committee. 

Senator  Fulbright.  Well,  go  ahead 

Senator  Byrd.  My  questions  are  brief  and 
I  do  not  want  to  hold  you  up,  Mr.  Secretary. 

Senator  Fulbright.  No.  Tlie  Senator  Is 
recognized. 

Senator  Byrd.  Mr.  Secretary.  I  am  very 
much  Interested  In  this  Rhodeslan  matter.  I 
have  never  been  there.  I  have  no  connection 
with  it  one  way  or  the  other.  And  you  have 
testified  that  you  feel  that  the  action  that 
the  United  States  has  taken  Is  a  Just  action, 
and  you  are  entitled  to  your  view,  Just  as  I 
am  entitled  to  my  view;  I  feel  that  it  is  a  very 
unprincipled  action. 

Now  you  have  testified,  and  It  is  inter- 
esting to  note,  that  the  then  foreign  secre- 
tary of  Great  Britain.  Douglas  Hume,  in  an 
interview    last    December     said    that    while 


his  government  supports  trade  naiKtlons 
against  Rhodesia  because  It  had  been  put 
on  by  the  previous  Labor  govertiment,  he  did 
not  think  it  was  the  correct  policy  And  then 
he  added  "We  disagree  with  the  political  sys- 
tems of  a  number  of  countries,  for  example, 
South  Africa.  But  we  trade  with  them.  And 
by  and  large,  we  do  not  believe  In  ostracism 
and  a  boycott. 

Would  you  care  to  comment  on  that? 

Secretary  Kissinger  I  agree  with  the  gen- 
eral principle  that  he  has  enunciated. 

Senator  Byrd.  And  then  you  have  testi- 
fied that  you  do  not  regard  Rhode^^la  as  being 
a  threat  to  world  peace. 

Secretary  Kissinger   That  Is  correct. 

Senator  Btrd  And  then  you  know  of 
course,  that  under  the  United  Nations 
Charter  action  can  only  be  taken  against  a 
country  \n  regard  to  an  embargo,  if  that 
country  is  Judged  to  be  a  threat  to  world 
peace.  ' 

And  so  my  question  to  you  Is  do  you  think 
the  United  Nations  acted  Improperly? 

Secretary  Kissinger  I  had  not  thought 
that  the  United  Natlon.s  had  arted  Im- 
properly, but  In  the  light  of  what  you  have 
said,  I  would  have  to  review  the  particular 
positions   of   the   embargo. 

Senator   Byrd.  TTiank   you. 

Mr  HARRY  F.  BYRD  .TR  Mr  Presl- 
dent,  I  suggest  the  absenre  of  ;i  qunrum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  a-ssistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  con.sent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rr.^rinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered 


ROUTINE   MOiiNING   BUSINESS 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under 
the  previous  order,  there  will  now  be  a 
period  for  the  transaction  of  routine 
morning  biisiness  of  not  to  exceed  15 
minutes  with  statements  therein 
limited  to  5  minutes 

Is  there  any  mornins;  business? 


MESSAGES  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT 

Messages  from  the  President  of  the 
United  States  were  communicated  to  the 
Senate  by  Mr.  Marks,  one  of  his  secre- 
taries. 


EXECUTIVE  MESSAGES  REFERRED 

As  in  executive  session,  the  President 
pro  tempore  laid  before  the  Senate  mes- 
sages from  the  President  of  tiie  United 
States  ,submitting  sundry  nominations 
which  were  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services. 

"The  nominations  received  today  are 
printed  at  the  end  of  tiie  Senate  pro- 
ceedings » 


MESSAGES  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

At  12:58  p.m.,  a  message  from  the 
House  of  Flepresentatives  delivered  by 
Mr.  Hackney,  one  of  its  reading  clerks, 
announced  that  the  House  has  passed 
the  bill  iS.  327 1  to  amend  the  Land  and 
Water  Conservation  Fund  Act  of  1965,  as 
amended,  to  establi,sh  the  Niitional  His- 
toric Preservation  Fund,  and  for  otht  r 
purposes,  with  amendments  in  which  It 
requests  the  concurrence  of  the  Senate, 
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COMMUNICATIONS     FROM     EXECU- 
TIVE DEPARTMENTS,   ETC. 

The   PRESIDENT   pro    tempore    (Mr 
Eastland  >  laid  bt-fore  the  Senate  the  fol- 
lowing letters,   which  were   referred   as 
indicated: 
Proposed   .Ajtropriation   Language   Changes 

and    Transfer    AtTTHORirr    To    Liquidate 

Deficiencies  for  the  Department  of  Df- 

FENSE — Military 

A  communication  from  the  President  of 
the  United  States,  transmitting  proposed  ap- 
propriation language  cnanges  and  transfer 
authority  to  liquidate  deficiencies  for  the 
Department  of  Defense — Military  (with  ac- 
companying papers) :  to  the  Committee  ou 
Appropriations. 


PETITIONS 


The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore  laid 
before  the  Senate  the  following  petitions 
which  were  referred  as  indicated: 

Assembly  Joint  rvesoluilon  No  55  adopted 
by  the  Leglslatiu-e  of  the  State  of  California: 
to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  W'el- 
fare. 

"Assembly  Joint  Resolution  No.  55 

"Whereas,  A  proposal  was  made  by  the 
Bureau  of  Alcohol,  Tobacco  and  Firearms  to 
impose  Ingredient  labeling  on  wine  contato- 
ers;   and 

"Whereas,  An  extended  administrative 
hearing  was  held  in  Washington,  DC.  on 
AprU  29,  1975,  at  which  time  extensive 
testimony  was  offered  not  only  by  Industry 
members  of  the  United  States  but  by  wit- 
nesses from  foreign  governments;   and, 

"Whereas,  Such  testimony  found  that  in- 
gredient labeling  was  not  only  unnecessary 
and  not  In  the  best  Interests  of  the  con- 
sumer but  would  actually  tend  in  many  in- 
s»ances  to  mislead  the  consumer  as  well  as 
Impose  extraordinary  and  Inflationary  costs 
in  Its  Implementation,  with  especially  dis- 
astrous consequences  for  small  wineries;  and 

■Whereas,  At  said  hearing  no  proponents 
appeared  and  offered  any  testimony;  and 

"Whereas,  The  Bureau  of  Alcohol,  Tobacco 
and  Firearms  after  due  consideration  deter- 
mined that  Ingredient  labeling  should  not 
be  Imposed  upon  the  wine  Industry;   and 

"Whereas,  The  Pood  and  Drug  Adminis- 
tration has  In  spite  of  these  facts  ordered 
Ingredient  labeling  to  be  Impo.sed  as  of  Janu- 
ary 1,  1977;  and 

■'Whereas,  Exemptions  from  the  Ingredient 
labeling  requirement  of  the  Federal  Food, 
Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act  are  authorized  in 
appropriate  cases:  and 

■Whereas,  The  Bureau  of  Alcohol,  Tobacco 
and  Firearms  has  maintained  effective  con- 
trol over  wine  production,  marketing  and 
labeling  under  the  Federal  Alcohol  Adminis- 
tration Act  for  decades  and  the  Intercession 
of  the  Food  and  Drug  Administration  in  this 
matter  appears  unnecessary,  wasteful  and 
Inflationary  on  the  costs  of  wine  to  the  In- 
dustry and  the  consumer;  and 

"Whereas,  There  has  been  no  showing  of 
benefit  or  need  to  the  Industry  or  the  con- 
sumer; now.  therefore,  be  It 

"Resolved  by  the  Assembly  and  Senate  of 
the  State  of  California,  jointly.  That  the 
Legislature  of  the  State  of  California  does 
hereby  petition  the  Pood  and  Drug  Adminis- 
tration to  reconsider  its  position,  and  in 
view  of  all  the  facts  rescind  Its  action  re- 
quiring ingredient  labeling  of  wine;  and  be 
It  further 

"Resoli^ed.  That  the  Chief  Clerk  of  the 
Assembly  transmit  copies  of  this  resolution 
to  the  President  and  Vice  Pre.-^ident  of  the 
United  States,  to  each  Senator  and  Congress- 
man irom  California  and  to  the  Food  and 
Drvig  Administration  " 

A  resolution  adopted  bj  the  General  Court 


of  the  Commonwealth   of  Massachusetts;   to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary: 

"Resolutions 
■Memorializing     lor    the    Congress     of     the 
United  States  to  enact  legislation  provid- 
ing for  the  amendment  of  the  bill  of  rights 
to  establish  the  rights  of  the  unborn 
"Whereas.    The     Supreme    Coxirt     of     the 
United  States  ruled  that  an  abortion  during 
the  first  three  months  of  pregnancy  is  to  be 
governed    by    the    medical    Judgment    of    a 
physician;   and 

'■Whereas,  The  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States  ruled  that  an  abortion  during 
the  third  to  sixth  month  of  pregnancy  is 
to  be  determined  by  the  woman  and  her 
pfbysictan:  therefore  be  It 

"Resolied,  That  the  general  court  of  Massa- 
chusetts respectfully  urges  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States  to  enact  legislation  pre- 
senting to  the  states  a  propo.sed  constitu- 
tional amendment  proposing 

"All  men  are  conceived  and  born  free  and 
equal,  and  have  certain  natural,  essential, 
and  unalienable  rights;  among  which  may 
be  reckoned  the  right  of  enjoying  and  de- 
fending their  lives  and  ilberties  from  the 
moment  of  conception;  that  of  acquiring, 
possessing,  and  protecting  property,  m  fine, 
that  of  seeking  and  obtaining  their  sa:ety 
and  happiness 

"The  United  States  shall  not  make  or  en- 
force any  law  which  shall  abridge  the  privi- 
leges or  Immunities  of  its  citizens;  nor  shall 
It  deprive  any  persons,  including  the  unborn, 
of  life,  liberty,  or  property  without  due  proc- 
ess of  law.  nor  deny  to  any  person.  Including 
the  unborn,  within  Its  Jurisdiction,  the  equal 
protection  of  the  laws;   and  be  it  further 

■■Ra-olred.  Thai  copies  of  these  resolutions 
be  sent  forthwith  by  the  Clerk  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  to  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  the  presiding  officer  of  each 
branch  of  the  Congress  and  to  each  member 
therefore   from   the  commonwealth." 

House  Resolution  No  353  adopted  by  the 
House  of  Representatives  of  the  State  of  Ha- 
waii;   to   the   Committee   on    the   Judiciary: 

"House  Resolution  353 
"reqltesting  congressional  action  to  estab- 
LISH    adjustable     quotas    FOR     IMMIGRATION 
WITHOUT    RESTRICTION    FOR    IMMEDIATE    FAM- 
ILY 

•Whereas,  currently  380.000  Immigrants 
enter  the  United  States  each  year,  thereby 
expanding  the  labor  supply  and  inSating 
unemployment;  and 

"Whereas,  Immigrant  problems  place  a 
heavy  burden  on  public  education  and  wed- 
fare  agencies  and  cause  substantial  costs  to 
U.S  taxpayers;  and 

"Whereas,  those  'gateway'  states  receiv- 
ing the  largest  number  of  immigrants  bear 
a  disproportionately  large  share  of  the  cost 
and  effort  in  assimilating  the  new  arrivals 
into  American  society;  and 

"Whereas,  for  15  years  the  State  of  Hawaii 
has  had  the  nation's  highest  per  capita  rate 
of  immigration,  a  rate  which  in  1974  was  4.4 
times  the  U.S  average;  and 

■Whereas,  in  the  last  five  years  the  De- 
partment of  Education  has  enrolled  14.152 
foreign-born  students  In  Hawaii's  public 
schools;  and 

■Whereas,  the  International  Longshore- 
men's and  Warehousemen's  Union  has  made 
a  policy  statement  in  favor  of  adjusting  Im- 
migration quotas  and  granting  federal  as- 
sistance to  gateway  states;  and 

"Whereas,  the  State  Commission  on  Man- 
power and  Full  Employment  has  made  simi- 
lar recommendations  to  the  federal  govern- 
ment; now,  therefore, 

"Be  it  resolved  by  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives of  the  Eighth  Legislature  of  the  State 
of  Ha'wall.  Regular  Session  of  1976,  that  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  Ls  reqvie'^ted 
to  amend  the  Immigration  Act  in  the  follow- 
ing ways: 


"(1)  to  make  immlgnttOO  quotas  adj-.ist- 
able  to  curren-  employment  conditions,  so 
as  to  prevent  an  oversupply  of  labor  in  any 
U.S.  Jc>b  market,  such  deterinmation  to  be 
made  by  the  US  Department  of  Labor  in 
oons-a. tation  with  the  unions  of  the  affected 
■ftxjrkers,  and 

"  ( 2  I  to  restrict  the  categories  of  eligibility 
for  immigration,  especially  those  that  con- 
tribute to  the  ■brain  drain'  from  the  less 
develaped  countries,  but  excepting  those 
that  pertain  to  the  immediate  relatives  i  as 
defined  by  the  US  Immlgratlan  and  Natu- 
ralization'Sen- Ice  )  of  U£  citizens  and  resi- 
dent aliens,  and 

Be  It  further  rasolved  that  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States  be  requested  to  appro- 
priate special  funds  for  social,  health  and 
economic  services  for  immigrants  to  states 
and  localities  havmg  more  immigrants  per 
population  than  the  national  average,  the 
amount  of  f-andlng  to  be  set  according  to 
both  the  number  of  immigrants  and  the 
amount  of  services  provided  by  the  particu- 
lar state  or  locality:  and 

■  Be  It  further  resolved  that  copies  of  this 
Resolution  be  sent  to  the  President  of  the 
United  States.  the  Vice-President,  the 
Speaker  of  the  U.S  Hotise  of  Representa- 
tives, the  Attorney  Genera!  of  the  United 
States,  the  Director  of  the  Immigration  and 
Naturalization  Service,  the  Secretary  of  the 
Department  of  Labor.  U.S  Senators  Hiram  L 
Ponp  and  Daniel  K  Inouye  and  U.S  Rep- 
resentatives Spark  M.  Mausunaga  and  Patsy 
T  Mink  •' 

House  Concurrent  Resolution  No  5061 
adopted  bv  the  Legislature  of  the  State  of 
Kansas;   to  the  Committee  on  Finance: 

■House  Concurrent  Resolution  No  5061 
•  A  concurrent  resolution  memorializing 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States  to  act 
on  present  legislation  which  increases  the 
Federal  estate  tax  exemption  from  »6C.- 
000  to  $200,000 

■■■Whereas.  The  Federal  Estate  Tax  on 
transfers  at  death  is  computed  on  a  'tax- 
able estate"  after  deduction  of  a  $60,000 
specific  exemption:  and 

■  WTiereas.  Inflation,  rising  prices,  and  im- 
proved technology  in  recent  years  have 
pushed  values  of  farm  property  upward  U.S. 
farm  real  estate  values  per  acre  In  early  1976 
averaged  about  eleven  times  higher  than  in 
1940  and  three  times  higher  than  in  1960. 
Since  1940.  the  average  size  of  farms  has  more 
than  doubled  Con.sequently.  many  landown- 
ers find  that  the  value  of  their  real  estate 
that  would  have  escaped  estate  taxes  a  few 
years  ago  ls  now  of  such  value  as  to  Incur 
maior  estate  tax  nayments:  and 

WTiereas  The  estate  tax  has  been  a  per- 
manent part  of  the  federal  revenue  system 
since  1916  The  present  $60,000  exemption  has 
been  in  effect  since  1942  and  the  present  rate 
scale  since  1941  Although  all  federal  tax 
rates  have  been  changed  infrequently  and 
have  seriouslv  lagged  behind  the  general  rate 
of  inflation,  only  the  gift  tax  has  remained 
fixed  for  as  long  a  time  as  the  estate  tax  and 
"Whereas,  In  recent  years,  changes  in  fed- 
eral estate  tax  laws  have  been  proposed  Bills 
carrying  out  federal  estate  tax  reform  have 
been  introduced  in  both  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives and  the  Senate  Since  the  $60,OOCi 
exemption  was  established  a  generation  age. 
It  is  aoparent  that  Inflation  has  caused 
capricious  changes  in  the  original  Intent 
of   Congress     Now.   therefore. 

"Be  If  ref'ohed  by  the  House  of  Repre- 
sen:ativef  oi  the  Slate  of  Kansas  the  Senate 
coJKii'-nnp  thernn  That  the  legislature  of 
the  state  "of  Kansas  respectfully  petition  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  to  amend  the 
federal  estate  tax  law  As  a  mmlmum.  these 
amendments  should  include  1 1  i  an  Increase 
m  the  standard  estate  tax  exemption  tc  re- 
flect the  effects  of  Inflation  since  the  present 
$60,000  exemption  was  set  In   1942:   and   (2) 
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provisions  for  basing  the  value  of  farmland 
and  open  spaces  at  levels  reflecting  their 
current  use  rather  than  their  highest  possible 
use  We  a-sk  that  this  Issue  be  classified  as 
a  high  priority  sc  that  the  average  farm 
family  and  every  citizen  will  get  relief  from 
those  revisions;  and 

•Be  it  further  resolved:  That  the  secretary 
of  state  be  directed  to  send  enrolled  copies 
of  this  resolution  to  the  President  of  the 
United  States  Senate,  the  Speaker  of  the 
United  States  House  of  Representatives  and 
to  each  member  of  the  Kansas  delegation  In 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States." 

Senate  Resolution  24  adopted  by  the  Sen- 
ate of  the  State  of  Wisconsin:  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Commerce : 

"Senate  Resolution  24 

"Memorializing  the  president  and  congress  to 

support  the  Arctic  Qas  Project 

"Whereas,  the  United  States  suffers  eco- 
nomically and  environmentally  from  a  severe 
shortage  of  natural  gas;  and 

"Whereas,  the  state  of  Wisconsin  requires 
and  will  benefit  from  Increased,  secure  sup- 
plies of  energy:  and 

"Whereas.  It  Is  therefore  In  the  national 
and  reiljlonal  Interest  that  a  transportation 
system  be  promptly  approved  and  constructed 
to  transport  the  huge  supplies  of  natural  gaa 
from  northern  Alaska  to  markets  across  the 
nation:  and 

"Whereas,  the  transportation  system  for 
such  purpose  which  appears  to  deliver  such 
gas  most  directly  to  markets;  to  conserve,  by 
operating  efficiency,  the  most  natural  gas; 
to  transport  such  gas  at  a  very  materially 
lower  cost  to  all  parts  of  the  nation;  to  best 
support  the  level  of  Imports  of  natural  gas 
from  Canada  by  providing  access  for  Canada 
to  Its  supplies  of  gas  In  the  Canadian  arctic; 
to  operate  In  the  most  environmentally  pro- 
tective manner;  and  to  be  capable  of  being 
put  into  operation  most  promptly.  Is  the  all- 
land  pipeline  across  Alaska,  Canada  and  the 
contiguous  United  States  proposed  by  the 
Arctic  Gas  Project;   now.  therefore,  be  It 

"Resolved  by  the  senate.  That  the  mem- 
bers of  the  senate  hereby  express  their  sup- 
port for  the  Arctic  Oas  Project;  and.  be  It 
further 

"Resolved,  That  the  senate  hereby  urges 
the  President  and  Concrress  of  the  United 
States  to  take  all  feasible  action  to  expedite 
the  authorization  of  the  construction  of  said 
Arctic  Gas  Project;  and.  be  It  further 

"Resolved.  That  duly  attested  copies  of  this 
resolution  be  transmitted  to  the  President 
of  the  United  States,  to  each  member  of  the 
congressional  delegation  from  this  state,  and 
to  the  chief  officer  of  the  department  of  Inte- 
rior, the  federal  energy  administration,  and 
the  federal  power  commission  " 

A  resolution  adopted  by  the  Senate  of  the 
Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts;  to  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services: 

"Resolution 
"Memorializing  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  to  maintain  natural  disasters  within 
the  Jurisdiction  of  the  Department  of  De- 
fense Civil  Preparedness  Agency 
"Whereas.  It  has  long  been  recognized  that 
certain   critical    functions  such   as  warning, 
communications   and   operatlonjil   capability 
have  basic  validity  for  both  nuclear  and  nat- 
ural disaster  situations;  and 

•Whereas,  In  the  past  these  functions  have 
been  performed  by  the  National  Defense 
Civil  Preparedness  Agency:  and 

"Whereas.  The  proposed  FY77  federal 
budget  will  reduce  funding  and  limit  the 
National  Defen.se  Civil  Preparedness  Agency 
to  limited  nuclear  preparedness  planning 
program:  and 

"Whereas.  Individual  communities  and 
states  will  be  asked  to  assume  an  overwhelm- 
ing burden  In  terms  of  Immediate  medical 
and  manpower  assistance  In  dealing  with 
natural  disasters;  and 


"Whereas.  Individual  communities  and 
states  win  be  asked  to  assume  an  overwhelm- 
ing burden  In  financing  direct  assistance  and 
fuUowup  operations  In  dealing  with  natural 
disasters;  and 

"Whereas.  Shifting  these  additional  bur- 
dens to  communities  and  states  Is  Indefensi- 
ble In  light  of  proposed  cuts  In  federal  fund- 
ing combined  with  the  limited  financial  re- 
sources of  iocal  and  state  governments:  now 
therefore  be  it 

"Resolved,  That  the  Massachusetts  Senate 
hereby  memorializes  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  to  maintain  natural  disasters 
within  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  Department  of 
Defeiise,  Defense  Civil  Preparedness  Agency: 
and  be  It  further 

-Resolved,  That  the  Cleric  of  the  Senate 
transmit  a  copy  of  this  resolution  forthwith 
to  the  presiding  officer  of  each  branch  of  the 
Congress  and  to  each  member  thereof  from 
the  Commonwealth." 

Joint  Resolution  No.  64  adopt^^  by  the 
Legislature  of  the  State  of  New  York;  to  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services: 

"Joint  Resolution  No.  64 
"Joint  Resolution  of  the  Senate  and  Assem- 
bly of  the  State  of  New  York  memorializing 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States  to  rein- 
state the  Congressional  Medal  of  Honor 
previously  awarded  to  Dr  Marj'  Edwards 
Walker  in  1865 

"Whereas.  Dr  Mary  Edwards  Walker,  born 
In  Oswego,  New  York,  on  November  twenty- 
sixth,  eighteen  hundred  thirty-two  and  des- 
tined for  greatness,  broke  through  the  bar- 
riers of  traditional  nineteenth  century  Amer- 
ica by  graduating  from  Syracuse  Medical 
College  In  eighteen  hundred  fifty-five  and 
becoming  a  doctor;  and 

"Whereas.  Dr.  Walker,  a  person  one  hun- 
dred years  ahead  of  her  time,  fulfilled  many 
other  roles  which  Included  teaching,  writing 
and  lecturing  as  an  outspoken  advocate  of 
women's  rights,  urging  womeus  suffrage  and 
other  unheard  of  reforms;  and 

"Whereas.  During  the  Civil  War  and  while 
in  the  service  of  the  Union  Army.  Dr.  Walker 
became  the  first  woman  commissioned  an 
assistant  surgeon  and  was  later  awarded  the 
Congressional  Medal  of  Honor  by  President 
Andrew  Johnson  for  her  patriotic  zeal  in 
attending  sick  and  wounded  soldiers;  and 

■■Wherea.«..  Dr.  Walker,  being  the  only 
woman  ever  to  receive  this  nations  highest 
award  lor  valor,  had  her  name  stricken  from 
those  entitled  to  wear  this  medal  In  nine- 
teen hundred  seventeen  for  some  vague  rea- 
son that  her  award  failed  to  state  specific 
acts  of  valor:  and 

"Whereas,  Dr.  Walker  was  recently  nomi- 
nated to  the  Women's  Hall  of  Fame  In  Sen- 
eca Palls.  New  York  and  it  Is  the  sense  of 
this  legislature  to  recognize  the  contributions 
to  society  made  by  Its  citizenry,  especially  in 
this  year  of  the  Bicentennial:  now.  therefore, 
be  It 

"Resolved.  The  legislature  of  the  State  of 
New  York  does  hereby  respectfully  memori- 
alize the  Congress  of  the  United  States  to  re- 
consider this  matter  involving  Dr.  Mary  Ed- 
wards Walker  and  to  ultimately  reinstate  the 
Congressional  Medal  of  Honor  to  Dr  Walker 
which  she  so  Justly  deserves;  and  be  it 
further 

"Resolved.  That  copies  of  this  resolution  be 
transmitted  to  the  President  of  the  Senate 
of  the  United  States,  the  Speaker  of  the 
House  of  Representatives,  and  to  each  mem- 
ber of  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
from  the  State  Of  New  York." 

House  Concurrent  Resolution  No.  74 
adopted  by  the  Legislature  of  the  State  of 
Hawaii;  to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture 
and  Forestry: 

■  House  Concurrent  Resolution  74 
"Relating   to   United   States    Department   of 
Agrlcvilture    reform    of    the    food    stamp 
program  rules  and  regulations. 


"  Wtiereas.  the  food  stamp  program  was 
created  by  Congress  for  the  purpose  of  per- 
mitting low-Income  hou.s«'ho!cl.s  to  purchase 
a  nutritionally  adequate  diet,  and 

"'Whereas,  food  stamps  Is  the  only  nation- 
wide assistance  program  responsive  to  the 
needs  of  both  those  who  are  persistently 
poor  and  those  experiencing  temporary  pov- 
erty; and 

'Whereas,  the  rapid  Increase  In  food  stamp 
participation  from  14  million  to  19  million 
in  the  period  between  August.  1974,  and 
June,  1975,  was  largely  due  to  a  70%  rise  In 
unemployment  levels:  and 

"Whereas,  lncrea.'ed  participation  and  con- 
sequent changes  In  the  composition  of  the 
program  have  raised  questions  concerning 
Its  scope  and  costs,  with  criticism  being 
particularly  directed  to  certain  structural 
features  of  the  food  stamp  law;   and 

"Whereas,  the  United  States  Congress  Is 
presently  considering  major  food  stamp  re- 
form measures,  one  of  which  was  proposed 
by  the  Administration  to  represent  Its  con- 
cerns: and 

"Whereas,  the  Administration,  through  the 
United  States  Department  of  Agriculture, 
has  acted  in  bad  faith  by  promulgating  new 
federal  rules  and  regulations  with  plans  for 
Implementation  by  June  1.  1976  while  Con- 
gress Is  actively  debating  the  various  alter- 
natives; and  ^ 

"Whereas,  the  effect  of  the  proposed  rules 
and  regulations  would  be  to  cut  participa- 
tion to  13  million  by  reducing  eligibility  to 
the  poverty  level;  replacing  Itemized  deduc- 
tions with  a  standard  deduction  of  $100  per 
household:  and  ln.stltutlng  a  90-day  budget- 
ing period  for  calculating  income:  and 

"Whereas,  the  Impact  on  Hawaii,  with  Its 
high  standard  of  living,  would  be  to  cut  total 
participation  by  one-third,  from  100.000  to 
70.000  beneficiaries  per  month:  and  to  reduce 
benefits  by  30^:^  for  those  deemed  eligible; 
now.  therefore, 

"Be  it  resolved  by  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives of  the  Eighth  Legislature  of  the  State 
of  Hawaii.  Regular  Session  of  1976.  the  Sen- 
ate concurring,  that  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  is  requested  to  direct  the  Sec- 
retary of  ine  united  States  Department  of 
Agriculture  to  cease  any  promulgation  or 
implementation  of  the  proposed  food  stamp 
regulations  until  such  time  as  Congress  has 
acted;  and 

'Be  it  further  resolved  that  certified 
copies  of  this  Concurrent  Resolution  be 
transmitted  to  members  of  Hawaii's  Con- 
gressional Delegation;  the  President  of  the 
United  States  Senate:  the  Speaker  of  the 
United  States  House  of  Representatives;  the 
respective  committees  on  Agriculture  of  the 
Senate  and  Hou.se  of  Representatives:  the 
Secretary  of  the  United  States  Department 
of  Agriculture:  the  Food  Stamp  Division. 
Food  and  Nutrition  Service  branch  of  the 
United  States  Department  of  Agriculture; 
and  to  the  President  of  the  United  States." 
Senate  Joint  Resolution  40  adopted  by  the 
Legislature  of  the  State  of  Wisconsin;  to  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations: 

""Sfnate  Joint  Resolution  40 
"Memorializing  Congress  and   the  President 
of  the  United  States  to  aid  In  securing  the 
release  of  Katherlne  Zenz  and  Jo  Ann  Mc- 
Danlel  from  Imprisonment  in  Turkey 
"Whereas.  Katherlne  Zenr.  daughter  of  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Ralph  Zenz  of  Lancaster.  Wisconsin, 
and  Jo  Aim  McDanlel  of  the  state  of  Oregon 
have  been  sentenced  to  24  years'  Imprison- 
ment In  Turkey  because  the  "Turkish  customs 
authorities  dl.scovered  hashish  In  certain  ve- 
hicles In  which  they  were  traveling  while  at- 
tempting to  enter  the  country;  and 

"Whereas.  Katherine  Zenz  artd  .Jo  Ann 
McDanlel  have  now  been  incarcerated  In  the 
Republic  of  Turkey  for  a  period  of  more  than 
4  years  as  a  result  of  that  Incident;  now, 
therefore,  be  It 

"Resolved  by  the  .senate,  the  assembly  con- 
curring. That  the  state  of  Wisconsin  affirms 
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continuing  concern  for  Katherlne  Zenz;  and, 
be  It  further 

■Resolved,  That  the  President,  the  fjecre- 
tary  of  State  and  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  are  urged  to  attempt  to  secure  the 
early  release  of  Katherlne  Zenz  and  Jo  Ann 
McDanlel.    and,  be  It  further 

"Resolved,  ThRi  duly  attested  copies  of  this 
resolution  be  transmitted  to  the  Honorable 
Gerald  R.  Ford,  President  of  the  United 
States,  to  Henry  A.  Kls-slnger.  Secretary  of 
State,  to  the  secretary  of  the  U.S.  senate,  to 
the  chief  clerk  of  thfe  house  of  representatives 
and  to  each  member  of  the  congressional 
delegation  from  this  state." 

Senate  Joint  Resolution  51  adopted  by  the 
Leirislature  of  the  State  of  Wisconsin;  to  the 
Committee  on  Commerce 

'"Senate  Joint  Resoi  utihn   51 
"Memorializing  concress  t.o  pre.serve  ral'.road 
lines  and  rail   trartic 
"Whereas,      many      raUroad       li'ies      and 
branches    are    being    abandoned    or    discon- 
tinued throughout  the  nation,  and 

"Whereas,  tlie  decrease  In  rail  traffic  has 
caused  great  hardship  U)  many  communlUes, 
both  urban  and  rural:  and 

"Whereas,  the  possible  abandonment  of  the 
Ashland  branch  of  the  Chlciteo  and  North 
Western  RaCAay  Co  will  cause  great  hard- 
ship to  the  people  of  Antigc,  Anlua  Birn- 
amwood.  Eland,  Wittenberg.  Whiicomb, 
Tlgertowu,  Marion.  ClintonvUle,  Bear  Creek, 
Suger  Bush.  New  I^indon.  Hortonvllle.  Apple- 
ton  and  to  all  the  people  In  the  communi- 
ties north  and  south  of  said  .Ashland  branch 
of  the  Chloago  and  North  Western  tran.s- 
portatlon  line:  and 

"Whereas,  rail  traffic  Is  an  energy  efficient 
mode  of  travel  and  transporatlon:  now 
therefore,  be  it 

"Resolved  by  the  senate,  the  assembly  con- 
curring. That  the  congress  of  the  United 
States  do  all  In  Its  power  to  prevent  the 
abandonment  of  railroad  lines  and  promote 
increased  reliance  on  rail  transportation:  and 
be  it  further 

•'Resolved.  That  duly  attested  foples  of  this 
resolution  be  transmitted  to  the  secretary 
of  the  senate  of  the  United  States,  the  chief 
clerk  of  the  house  of  representatives  and  the 
members  of  Wisconsin's  congressional  dele- 
gation." 

Senate  Joint  Resolution  63  adopted  by  the 
■     legislature  of  the  State  of  Wisconsin:   to  the 
Committee  on  Banking,  Housing  and  Urban 
Affairs: 

"Senate  Joint  ResonmoN  63 
"Memorializing  Congress  to  establish  a 
National  Consumer  Cooperative  Bank 
"Whereas,  legislation  (S  2631  and  HR 
10881  and  10878)  Is  now  pending  In  the  US 
Congress  to  establish  a  National  Consumer 
Cooperative  Bank;   and 

"Whereas,  the  citizens  of  Wisconsin  have 
benefited  from  the  use  of  the  self-help  co- 
operative technique  to  purchase  necessary 
farm  supplies,  market  our  state's  agricultural 
nrcdi'cts  and  procure  needed  services  for 
farm  and  home  in  the  fields  of  credit,  elec- 
tricity, health,  transportation,  housing  and 
ba.slc  family  needs,  and  sound  credit  institu- 
tions serving  cooperatives  have  always  been 
essential,  especially  In  rural  areas;  and 

'"Whereas,  the  major  portion  of  our  popu- 
lation today  live  in  urban  areas  or  are  rural 
nonfarm  residents,  and.  In  our  Inflationary 
eccnomy.  they  Increasingly  are  seeking  ways 
to  stretch  their  hard-earned  dollars  to  pro- 
cure basic  needs  of  life  such  as  housing,  food 
and  other  necessary  services:  thus  many  are 
turning  to  the  cooperative  self-help  approach 
which  has  served  our  farmers  so  well:  and 

"Whereas,  the  success  of  these  efforts  and 
the  benefits  which  will  accrue  to  our  citi- 
zenry and  our  state  thereby  depend  on  the 
same  type  of  technical  and  financ-lal  a.sslst- 
ance  which  was  so  vital  to  the  etTectivenesF 
of  farm  cooperatives  serving  our  people,  and 


since  such  assistance,  patterned  alit-r  the 
successful  Farm  Credit  System,  is  embodied 
in  the  proposed  legislation  to  form  a  National 
Consumer  Cc>operaii\e  Bank,  would  require 
limited  go-.ernment  capitalization  and  ex- 
penditure, and  would  provide  that  govern- 
ment capita!  orlcrlnally  invested  would  even- 
tually be  repaid  by  the  cooperatives  using 
the  bank:  now  therefore,  be  It 

"Re-'Olved.  by  the  senate  the  assembly  con- 
currtne.  That  the  congress  of  the  United 
Statesls  urt'ed  to  enact  legislation  which  will 
establish  a  National  Consumer  Cooperative 
Bank:  and.  be  it  further 

••Resolved,  T^at  duly  atte^sted  copies  of 
this  resolution  be  transmitted  tc  the  secre- 
tary of  the  senate  of  the  United  States,  the 
chief  clerk  of  the  house  of  representatives 
and  the  members  of  Wlsconsln"s  congres- 
sional delegation.'" 

.\  resol'.itlon  adopted  by  the  Town  Board  of 
Peiifleld.  NY.  concerning  Federal  revenue 
sharing;    to  the  Committee   on   Finance. 

A  resolution  adopted  by  the  Greater  Juneau 
(Alaskn*  Chamber  of  Commerce  relating  to 
the  management  of  the  national  forests:  to 
the  Committee  on  Agriculture  and  Forestry 


IMMIGRATION  AND  NATURALIZA- 
TION-SPECIAL REPORT  OF  THE 
COMMITTEE  ON  THE  JUDICIARY— 
•  KEPT.  NO  94-782- 

Mr  EASTLAND,  from  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciar>-.  .submitted  a  .special  re- 
port entitled  "Immigration  and  Natural- 
ization,' prepared  by  it.s  Subcommittee 
on  Immigration  and  Naturalization  pur- 
suant to  Seiiate  Resolution  72.  94th  Con- 
press.  1st  session,  which  was  ordered  to 
be  printed. 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES 

The  following  reports  of  committees 
were  submitted: 

By  Mr  K.'iSTI^.'VND,  from  the  Committee 
on  the  Judlciarv.  without   amendment: 

S.  2318.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Crispin 
E.   See    (Rept     No     94-783). 

H  R  2776.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Candldo 
B:u3uu  (Kept.  No,  94-784;  . 

H.ft.  4038  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Jennifer 
Ann  Blum  (Rent.  No.  94-785) 

H.R.  5227  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Prank 
M.  Russell   (Rept.  No.  94-786). 

HR  8863.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Randy  E. 
Crlsmv.ndo    'Rept    No.   94-787). 

By  Mr.  EASTLAND,  from  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary,  with  an  amend mei;t  and  an 
amendment  to  the  title ; 

S.  1404.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Kyong  Chu 
Stout  (Rept.  No   91-788). 

By  Mr.  CANNON,  from  the  Committee  on 
Rules  and  Administration,  without  amend- 
ment: 

S.  Res.  440.  An  original  resolution  to  pay  a 
gratuity  to  Edward  P.  Fcxreter. 

S.  Res,  441.  An  original  resolution  to  pay 
a  gratuity  to  Ann  G.  O'Nell. 

S.  Res.  442.  An  original  resolution  to  pay  a 
gratuity  to  Clarence  Orton. 

S.  Res.  443.  An  original  resolution  to  pay 
a  gratuitv  to  Marcia  C.  Washington,  Carolyn 
J.  Crutchfteld,  Joan  E.  Crutchfield;  and  Lln- 
don  N.  Crutchfield. 

S.  Con.  Res.  113  A  concurrent  resolution 
authorizing  the  printing  of  additlor.a!  copies 
of  the  committee  print  entitled  "Soviet  Space 
Programs,  1971-1975"  (Rept.  No  94-789  i :  and 
S.  Res.  156.  A  resoliiUon  authorizing  and 
directing  the  Committee  on  Rviles  and  Ad- 
ministration to  prepare  a  revision  of  the 
Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate  ( Rept  No  94- 
790). 

By  Mr.  CANNON,  from  the  Committee  on 
Rules  and  Administration,  with  amend- 
ments: 


S  Res  66.  A  resolution  establishing  a  pro- 
cfd-ire  for  requiring  amendments  to  bills  and 
resolutions  to  be  germane  (Rept  No  94-791  ■ 
By  Mr  CANTJON.  from  the  Committee  on 
Rvjles  and  Administration,  without  amend- 
ment : 

H  Con  Res  536  A  concurrent  resolution 
to  authorize  the  printing  as  a  House  docu- 
ment "Our  Flag"",  and  to  provide  for  addi- 
iional  copies  iRept,  No.  94-792;  . 

H.  Con  Res,  537.  A  concurrent  resolution 
to  provide  for  the  printing  ae  a  House  docu- 
ment of  the  Constitution  and  the  Declaration 
of  Indepe::dence  i  Kept,  No   94  793  i  ; 

H.  Con.  Res  539  A  concurrent  resolution  to 
print  as  a  Ho'^se  document  the  Constitution 
of  the  united  States  Rept  No.  94-794  > :  and 
H  Con  Res  540.  A  concurrent  resolution  to 
print  as  a  House  document  'How  Our  Laws 
Are  Made     .  Rept.  No.  94-795) . 

Bv  Mr  CANNON,  from  the  Committee  on 
Rules  and  .i^dmlnlstratlon,  with  an  amend- 
ment : 

H.  Con  Res  538  A  concurrent  resolution 
priTs-ldine  for  the  printing  as  a  House  docu- 
ment of  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States 
,PjCke'.-Size  Edition  I    iRept.No   94-796), 

By  Mr.  HRUSKA.  from  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary,  with  amendments 

S.J.  Res.  49.  A  Joint  resolution  to  amend 
the  Joint  resolution  entitled  "Joint  Resolu- 
tion to  codify  and  emphasize  existing  rules 
and  customs' pertaining  to  the  display  and 
use  of  the  flag  of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica'    I  Rept    No    94-797  1  . 

By  Mr.  McClELLAN,  from  the  Committee 
on  the  Jadiclary.  without  amendment 

S.  3187.  A  bUl  to  extend  the  authorization 
of  appropriations  for  the  National  ComLais- 
slon  on  New  Technological  Uses  of  Copy- 
righted Works  to  be  coextensive  with  the  life 
of  such  Commission  iRept.  No   94  798' 

By  Mr.  BURDICK.  from  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary,  ■with  amendments  and  an 
amendment  to  the  title, 

S.  12.  A  Oil]  to  improve  Judicial  machu-.er>- 
by  providing  benefits  for  survivori  of  F-ed- 
eral  judges  comparable  to  benefits  received 
by  survivors  of  Members  of  Congress,  and 
for  other  purposes  (Rept,  No   94-799  i 

By  Mr,  BURDICK,  from  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary,  without  amendment: 

S.  2412.  A  bill  to  provide  for  holding  terms 
of  the  District  Court  of  the  United  States 
for  the  Eastern  Division  of  the  Northern  Dis- 
trict of  Mississippi  Ln  Corinth,  Mississippi 
(Rept.  No.  94-800) :  and 

S  2887.  A  bUl  to  amend  title  28.  United 
S'-ates  Code,  to  provide  that  Bottineau,  Mc- 
Henrv,  Pierce,  Sheridan,  and  "^^ells  Counties. 
Nortli  DaV;ota.  shall  be  included  In  the 
Northwestern  Division  of  the  Judicial  Dis- 
trict of  North  Dakota  (Rept.  No,  94-801  i 

By  Mr.  McCl.ELLAN.  from  the  Committee 
on   Appropriations     with   amendments 

H.R.  13172.  An  act  making  supplemental 
approprlatloiis  lor  the  fiscal  year  endmp 
June  30.  1976,  and  the  period  ending  Sep- 
tember 30,  1976,  and  for  ether  purposes,  to- 
gether with  additional  views   i  Rept    No    94- 

802). 

By  Mr.  MANSFIELD  ifor  Mr.  Philh'  A 
Habt)  ,  from  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary, 
with  an  amendment: 

S  1284  A  bill  to  improve  and  facilitate  the 
expeditious  and  efTectlve  enfor-^ement  of  the 
antitrust  laws,  and  for  other  purposes,  to- 
gether with  additional  and  minority  views 
(Rept,  No    94-8031 

By  Mr.  TAUMADGE.  from  the  Committee 
on  Agriculture  and  Forestry,  without  amend- 
ment: 

S.  Res  444.  An  original  resolution  relatUip 
to  the  impact  on  American  agriculture  of 
loans  for  'palm  oil  production  (Rept.  No. 
94-804). 


S   3384— JOINT  REFERRAL  OF  A  BHi 

Mr    PEARSON    Mr.  President,   I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  S.  3384,  a  bill 
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tu  assuif  \l\&t  the  Federal  Government 
discharges,  its  present  constitutional  and 
statutory  icsponsibihties  in  such  man- 
ner as  to  protect  and  serve  the  inter- 
ests of  consumers,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses, introduced  by  me  yesterday,  be 
jointly  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Government  Operations  and  the  Com- 
mittee on  Conimerce. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


INTRODUCTION    OF   BILLS   AND 
JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

The  following  bills  and  joint  resolu- 
tions were  introduced,  read  the  first  time 
and,  by  unanimous  consent,  the  second 
time,  and  referred  as  Indicated 
By  Mr.  HUOH  SCOTT: 

S  3387  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  the  O'Brien 
Dleselectrlc  Corp  Referred  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  HATFIELD  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Packwood)  : 

S.  3388  A  bill  to  modify  the  project  for 
navigation  Improvement  of  the  Chetco  River. 
Oregon ; 

8.  3389  A  bill  to  modify  the  project  for 
navigation  Improvemeut  of  the  Sluslaw  River. 
Oregon;  and 

S.  3390.  A  bill   to  modify  the  project  for 
navigation    Improvement    of    the    Umpqua 
River,  Mouth  »o  Reedsport,  Oregon.  Referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 
By  Mr.  INOUYE: 

S  3391.  A  bill  to  amend  title  6  bf  the 
United  States  Code  In  order  to  provide  that 
certain  benefits  to  which  employees  of  the 
United  States  stationed  In  Alaska.  Hawaii, 
Puerto  Rico,  the  Canal  Zone,  or  the  Territor- 
ies or  Possessions  of  the  United  States  are 
entltlled  may  be  terminated  under  certain 
condUlones,  and  for  other  purposes.  Re- 
ferred to  the  Conimittee  on  Post  Offlce  and 
ClvU  Service. 

By  Mr  GARY  HART: 

S.  3392  A  bill  to  provide  for  Judicial  re- 
view of  administrative  determinations  made 
by  the  Administrator  of  the  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration Referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Veterans'  Affairs 

By  Mr  FANNIN  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Bartlett) : 

S.  3393   A  bin  to  amend  the  Voting  Rights 
Act  of    1966   to  limit   certain   aspects  of   Its 
coverage   for   other  than   racial   groups.   Re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  the  Judicial  y. 
By  Mr.  HASKELL: 

S.  3394  A  bill  to  authorize  engineering  In- 
vestigation, stabilization,  and  rehabilitation 
of  the  Leadvllle  Mine  Drainage  Tunnel  and 
the  construction  of  facilities  for  the  treat- 
ment of  the  drainage  eflJuent.  Referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs, 

By  Mr  MOSS  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Qarn)  : 

S.  3396.  A  bill  to  authorize  appropriations 

for  the  construction  of  the  Uintah  Unit  of 

the   Central   Utah    Project    Referred    to   the 

Committee  on   Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

By  Mr  DOLE : 

S.  3396  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Alfred  Yuk- 
Bun  Yip.  Referred  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  DOLE  (for  himself,  Mr.  Ken- 
nedy, Mr  Pell,  and  Mr.  Stminc- 
TON  )  : 

SJ  Res  192.  A  Joint  resolution  clarifying 
the  Implementation  of  section  403(1)  of  the 
Congressional  Budget  Act  of  1974:  to  require 
estimation  of  costs  Incurred  by  State  and 
local  governments  as  a  result  of  proposed 
legislation  Referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Government  Operations, 


By  Mr.  CULVER  (for  himself,  Mr.  Petx, 
Mr.  Symington,  and  Mr.  Kennedy)  : 
S  J    Res     193    A  joint   resolution   to   tem- 
porarily siispend  construction  In  the  Indian 
Ocean  area    Referred   to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations. 


STATEMENTS        ON        INTRODUCED 
BIUjS  and  JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

By  Mr,  GARY  HART 
S.  3392.  A  bill  to  provide  for  judicial 
review  of  administrative  determinations 
made  by  the  Administrator  of  the  Vet- 
erans' Administration.  Referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 

VETERANS'      ADMINLSTRATION      JtrPlCIAL      REVIEW 

ACT 

Mr.  GARY  HART.  Mr.  President,  to- 
day I  am  introducing  S.  3392.  a  bill  to 
amend  title  38  of  the  United  States  Code 
to  provide  for  the  judicial  review  of  ad- 
ministrative decisions  promulgated  by 
the  Veterans'  Administration. 

Unlike  other  Federal  agencies,  most  of 
the  administrative  actions  and  regula- 
tions of  the  Veterans'  Administration  are 
not  subject  to  the  scrutiny  of  the  Federal 
courts.  Only  a  narrow  range  of  actions 
are  exempt  from  the  no-revlew  provi- 
sions; these  include  servicemen's  group 
life  insurance,  national  service  life  Insur- 
ance, and  certain  loan  entitlements  pro- 
vided by  title  38,  United  States  Code 

Under  section  211 'a*  title  38,  United 
States  Code,  the  Veterans'  Administra- 
tion, the  third  largest  agency  of  the  Gov- 
ernment with  an  annual  budget  ap- 
proaching $20  billion,  has  been  free  from 
judicial  review  of  its  adjudicated  deci- 
.slons.  This  denies  American  veterans  and 
their  dependents  or  survivors  complete 
access  to  due  proce.ss  of  law  on  decisions 
of  benefit  eligibility  adjudicated  by  the 
VA.  This  is  particularly  significant  since 
73.6  percent  of  the  VA  budget  is  spent 
on  benefit  programs. 

Adjudication  of  VA  benefits  falls 
mainly  within  two  areas:  DisabUity  and 
pension  eligibilities.  In  each  Instance,  a 
local  three-member  rating  board,  made 
up  of  VA  employees,  determines  the  vet- 
eran's eligibility  and  level  of  disability 
payment.  The  only  recourse  for  a  vet- 
eran desiring  to  challenge  the  determina- 
tion is  an  appeal  to  the  Board  of  Vet- 
erans Appeals,  also  composed  of  VA 
employees,  in  Washington,  DC  The 
decision  of  the  board  is  final  and  unless 
new  and  material  evidence  is  presented, 
the  case  is  closed.  At  no  point  in  the 
process  is  there  provision  for  revleav  by 
perons  outside  of  the  agency 

I  believe  that  American  veterans 
should  have  the  right  to  bring  their  cases 
to  the  Federal  court  for  independent  ju- 
dicial review. 

Mast  Federal  agencies  are  subject  to 
the  Administrative  Pr(Kedures  Act.  title 
5  United  States  Code,  which  allows  judi- 
cial review  of  final  administrative  ac- 
tions. Under  section  701  of  that  act,  "any 
p«?rson  suffering  a  legal  wrong  because  of 
agency  action,  or  who  Is  adversely  af- 
fected or  aggrieved  by  agency  action 
within  the  meaning  of  the  relevant  stat- 
ute" can  seek  judicial  recourse  The  court 
can  determine  whether  the  agency  ob- 
served the  statutory  requirements  and 
adhered  to  constitutional  requirements 


in       the       administrative       procedures 
employed 

Mr.  President,  this  bill  which  I  offer 
today  would  grant  to  the  veteran  and  his 
dependents  or  survivors  access  to  an  in- 
dependent judicial  review  of  Veterans' 
Administration  actions. 

Tills  measure  would — 

First,  Amend  section  211  lai  title  38. 
United  States  Code  to  allow  for  the  ju- 
dicial review  of  all  VA  administrative  de- 
cisions. 

Second.  Require  the  VA  to  follow  tlie 
same  review  procedures  set  forth  in  the 
Administrative  Procedure  Act  i  title  5, 
United  States  Code^  as  for  other  Fed- 
eral agencies. 

Third.  Allow  attorneys  to  represent 
veterans  in  VA  proceedings  and  remove 
the  $10  attorney  fee  ceiling  in  such  pro- 
ceedings. 

The  Veterans'  Administration  proc- 
esses thousands  of  benefit  clalm.«  annu- 
ally but  a  review  of  the  statistics  shows 
that  the  Board  of  Veterans  Appeals,  the 
final  reviewing  board  for  disputed  claims, 
handles  about  30,000  cases  per  year.  Of 
these,  10,000  are  reversed  or  remanded 
to  the  local  rating  boards  for  their  recon- 
sideration. This  leaves  approximately 
20,000  cases  which  could  be  brought  be- 
fore the  courts  for  review. 

While  most  of  tlie  tliousands  of  cases 
reviewed  by  the  Veterans'  AdnnnLstra- 
tion  are  adjudicated  in  a  fair  and  equi- 
table manner,  there  are  cases  in  which 
the  administrative  proce,ss  breaks  down 
and  the  veteran  is  denied  true  justice  To 
those  citizens  who  believe  their  right  to 
the  due  process  of  law  has  not  been  fully 
served,  we  must  offer  another  channel  of 
appeal  outside  the  Veterans'  Administra- 
tion once  they  have  exhau.st«'d  all  Inter- 
nal remedies. 

Mr.  President,  accountability  of  Feder- 
al agency  actions  is  the  fundamental  is- 
sue of  this  proposed  legislation  At  a  time 
when  public  trust  of  our  Government  us 
at  low  ebb.  we  must  prove  our  willingness 
to  protect  citizens  from  arbitrary  agency 
decisions  and  regulations. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  bill  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

S.  3392 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Conffvess  assembled.  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Veterans  Admin- 
istration Judicial  Review  Act", 

Sec  2.  Section  211  (a)  of  title  38,  United 
States  Code,  Is  amended  by  striking  out  after 
shall  be"  all  that  follows  through  the  end 
of  such  subsection  and  Inserting  In  lieu 
thereof  the  following:  "subject  to  judicial 
review  as  provided  In  chapter  7  of  title  5". 

Sic  3.  Section  3404  (c)  of  title  38.  United 
States  Code.  Is  hereby  repealed 


By  Mr.  FANNIN  (for  himself  and 
Mr  B'.RTi.ETT)  : 
S.  3393.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Voting 
Rights  Act  of  1965  to  limit  certain 
aspects  of  its  coverage  for  other  than 
racial  groups.  Referred  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary 

VOTING    RIGHTS    ACT   REPEALER    AMENDMENTS    ACT 

Mr     FANNIN.    Mr,    President.    I    am 
pleased  to  introduce  today  on  behalf  of 
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myself  and  Senator  Baktlett  a  bill  to 
repeal  the  1975  bilingual  amendments  to 
the  Voting  Riglits  Act,  This  bill  shall  be 
known  a.s  the  "Voting  Rights  Act  Re- 
pealer .Amendments  Act  of  1976  " 

Thi.s  legislation  L^  designed  to  repeal 
those  ame.'idment^  appro'vod  last  year  by 
the  Congress  that  expanded  coverage  of 
the  Voting  Rights  Act  to  include  so-called 
language  minority  groups.  An  identical 
bill.  H.R.  10997.  was  introduced  in  the 
House  on  December  4,  1975,  by  Congre.ss- 
man  Robert  McCloby  of  Illinois,  a  mem- 
ber of  the  House  Judiciary  Committee,  to 
which  that  bill  was  referred. 

This  bill  would  end  the  application, 
under  title  III  of  Public  Law  94-73,  of 
the  Federal  law  to  .lurisdictions  where 
more  than  5  percent  of  the  citizens  of 
voting  age  in  the  jurisdiction  arc  of  a 
single  language  muionty.  It  would  also 
end  the  requirement  imp«jsed  by  title  II 
of  Public  Law  94-73  that  such  jurisdic- 
tions provide  registration  and  voting  ma- 
terial to  minority  groups  in  the  language 
of  .'iuch  groups. 

The  effect  of  the  1975  amendments  to 
the  Voting  Rights  Act  has  been  to  place 
an  unreasonable  burden  upon  local  gov- 
ermnents  in  voting  di.stncts  throughout 
the  country-.  Since  those  amendments  ex- 
tended Federal  requirements  to  all  14 
counties  in  my  own  State,  cities  and 
towns  in  Arizona  are  now  being  com- 
pelled to  ex!)end  large  sums  of  money  on 
providing  bilingual  ballot*  and  other 
election  matenali,  m  many  different  for- 
eign languages,  including  numerous 
SpanLsli  and  Indian  dialects.  In  those 
areas  inhabit<»d  by  Indian  tribes  whose 
language  is  unwritten,  this  means  pro- 
viding on-the-six)t  translators  as  well  as 
bilingual  registration  and  voting  mate- 
rials for  prospective  voters.  Since  the 
cost  of  providing  these  materials  must  be 
borne  by  local  governments,  the  city 
fathers  are  finding  that  the  new  Federal 
voting  rights  requirements  divert  .scare* 
tax  money  from  many  more  worthwhile 
and  important  projects  in  their  com- 
munities, 

Mr.  President,  providing  bilingual  reg- 
istration and  election  materials  in  Indian 
districts  is  no  mean  task  An  article  pub- 
lished in  the  Wa.shington  Post  on  May  2 
discu.'^ses  this  i.ssue,  I  ask  unanlmou.'^ 
consent  that  it  be  print.ed  in  the  Record 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

BiLiNcuAL  Ballots  a  Problem 
(By  Earleen  F   Tatro) 

.'"he  federal  law  requiring  bilingual  ballots 
Is  poslnp  a  quandary  for  election  officials  in 
many  Indian  areas. 

Chlckahomlny  and  Arlkara  are  virtually 
extinct  tonpues,  Lumbee  and  OJlbway  are 
unwritten  languages,  Cherokee,  says  one  elec- 
tion official,  "look.s  like  a  cros.s  between 
hieroglyphics  and  YlddLsh  " 

And  In  Hayword,  Wis.,  city  clerk  Rolf  Wil- 
liamson ,sald  the  Indlan.s  In  surrounding 
Sawver  County  "read  English  better  than  I 
do" 

Hayward  lt.self,  population  1,600,  has  about 
six  Indians  but  none  speaks  or  writes  an  In- 
dian language.  Williamson  said,  Nevertheles,s, 
Hayward  Is  one  of  about  500  towns,  cities  and 
counties  which  have  been  told  to  start  print- 
ing b'llngiial  ballots  and  election  materials 

The  bilingual  requirements  are  included  In 
Voting  Rtght-s  Act  Amendments  enacted  by 


Congress  last  August  in  an  attempt  to  make 
It  ea-sler  for  more  Americans  to  vote.  Re- 
cently the  Justice  Department  Issued  modi- 
fications of  interim  guidelines  sent  out  laat . 
fall.  The  bilingual  rules  are  to  take  effect 
after  a  30-day  period  for  public  comment 

Some  areas  where  census  figures  man- 
dated bilingual  ballots  may  be  exempted  on 
a  common  sense  basis. 

For  Instance: 

Charles  City  County  In  Virginia  was  on 
the  Justice  Departments  list.  More  than  5 
per  cent  of  the  county's  6.200  residents  are 
Chlckahomlny  Indians,  so  theoretically  it  ts 
.".ubject  t-o  the  amendments. 

However,  the  Justice  officials  agreed  with 
Virginia  Attorney  General  Andrew  P,  MUler 
that  Chlckahomlny  is  a  dead  language,  that 
all  the  Indians  know  English,  that  lew  i' 
any  know  or  read  a  word  of  Chlckahomlny, 
and  that  therefore  bi^llngual  ballots  are  not 
sensible," 

Justice  Department  attorne\  David  Burns 
said  the  department's  list  of  bilingual  ballot 
areas  wa.s  compiled  on  the  basis  of  Census 
Bureau  reports  and  failed  to  con.sider  other 
conditions. 

Juanita  Helphrey,  executive  director  of  the 
North  Dakota  Indian  Affairs  Coimnission, 
said  the  six  counties  In  her  state— trbvered 
by  the  guidelines  Include  five  tribes:  Man- 
dan.  Hldatsa,  Arlkara,  Sioux  and  Chippewa, 

She    said    at    least    six    Interpreters    would 
probably  be  needed  at  the  polls,  adding  that 
few  of  the  younger  Indians  read  and  write 
Indian  la:iguages   ' 

Three  counties  in  northwestern  Minnesota 
must  offer  election  ballots  printed  in  OJlb- 
way. according  to  the  federal  guidelines, 

"We  can't  put  that  language  on  the  bal- 
lots," Secretary  of  State  Joan  Growe  said, 
"There  is   no  written  language  for  Ojlbway 

"Tliose  counties  are  going  to  have  to  hire 
someone  who  speaks  OJlbway  to  be  present 
at  the  pulUng  pia<e  to  Interpret  ballots  for 
voters,"  she  said,  adding  that  ;the  counties 
will  have  to  pay  for  the  interpreters 

Alexander  K.  Brock.  North  Carolina's  di- 
rector of  elections,  said  It  would  be  'ridicu- 
lous' to  try  to  print  ballots  in  Indian  lan- 
guages for  his  state's  15,000  registered  Lum- 
bee voters  and  1.4(X)  registered  Cherokee 
voters. 

Lumbee  has  no  wTitten  language,  and 
Cherokee  "looks  like  a  cross  between  hiero- 
glyphics and  Yiddish  to  the  layman,"  Brock 
said.  Few  Cherokees  know  any  language  ex- 
cept English,  he  added. 

"TTiey  resented  con.slderably  the  Implica- 
tion that  they  could  not  read  and  ■wTlte  Eng- 
lish," Brock  said. 

In  Oklahoma,  neither  state  officials  nor 
Indian  leaders  believe  bilingual  election  ma- 
terials would  lncrea.se  voter  participation  be- 
cause most  Indians  speak  and  write  English 

Mr.  FANNIN.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
heard  from  a  number  of  mayors  and 
other  local  officials  complaining  that 
they  are  being  forced  to  spend  dispro- 
portionately large  percentages  of  tlieir 
budgets  to  provide  bilingual  ballots  in 
languages  such  as  Spanish  and  various 
native  Indian  and  Chinese  dialects,  even 
though  no  members  of  those  minority 
groups  are  within  their  constituencies. 

I  am  not  talking  about  a  small  amount 
of  tax  money,  Mr.  President,  The  State 
of  California,  for  instance,  has  estimated 
an  additional  cost  of  $30  million  to  sup- 
ply bilingual  materials  for  a  single  pri- 
mary election.  The  city  of  Phoenix  pro- 
jects its  costs  around  $30,000. 

This  situation  has  clearly  gotten  out 
of  hand.  In  the  city  of  San  Francisco, 
the  registrar  of  voters  sent  out  cards 
printed  in  Cantonese,  Mandarin,  Span- 
isli.  and  Tagalog  to  minority  communi- 


ties witiiili  that  city  in  order  to  find  out 
,^rf«<5Kcitizens  would  prefer  written  elec- 
^n  materials  or  oral  assistance  at  the 
voting  places  in  these  respective  lan- 
guages. One  militant  group  felt  that  this 
effort  did  not  go  far  enough  and  has 
brought  suit  against  the  city  of  San 
Francisco  and  the  Department  of  Justice 
seeking  declaratory  relief  to  require  these 
ballots  to  be  printed  and  oral  assistance 
to  be  given  in  these  languages  In  all 
parts  of  the  city. 

Mr.  President,  my  office  has  received 
no  mail  in  favor  of  the  changes  in  the 
voting  rights  law  that  were  approved  by 
the  Congress.  On  the  contrary',  the  cor- 
respondence I  have  received  to  date  has 
strongly  opposed  the  1975  amendments 
to  the  Voting  Rights  Act.  The  most  tell- 
ing criticisms  of  these  amendments  have 
come  from  members  of  language  minor- 
ity groups  whom  the  amendments  al- 
legedly were  designed  to  protect. 

Minority  groups  in  Arizona  tell  me  that 
vital  funds  are  being  withheld  from  proj- 
ects which  serve  their  own  needs.  In  fact, 
they  say,  no  one  who  really  wahts  to 
participate  in  the  political  process  is 
being  prevented  from  doing  so  because 
the  available  registration  and  voting  ma- 
terials happen  to  t>e  printed  in  the 
English  language. 

The  typical  response  I  have  received 
has  been  from  Arizonans  of  Spanish 
heritage  who  have  complained  that  the 
Voting  Rights  Act  amendments  were 
reaUy  insulting  to  them  because  of  the 
implication  that  minority  group  mem- 
bers were  either  too  dtmib  or  too  lazy  to 
read  Einglish  or  cared  so  little  about  their 
country  that  they  would  not  vote  if  their 
baUots  were  printed  only  in  English, 

One  Phoenix  woman,  Mrs.  Sylvia 
Castro,  wrote  me  an  impassioned  letter: 

What  ha.s  happened  to  America?  Why  Is  it 
all  of  a  sudden  so  Important  to  have  our  vot- 
ing ballots  In  any  language  besides  English'' 
..If  one  Is  going  to  be  a  citizen,  one  must 
learn  the  Constitution  In  English,  Well,  then 
why  can't  they  read  the  voting  ballot  In  Eng- 
lish? What  has  happened  to  our  wonderful 
"melting  pot"?  Everybody  who  votes  In  this 
land  should  know  how  to  read  English,  right' 
Right ! 

Mrs.  Castro  and  her  husband,  who  is 
a  Mexican- American,  a  naturalized  citi- 
zen and  reads  English,  believe  that  it  is 
insulting  to  Spanish  Americans  and 
members  of  other  minority  groups  to 
have  such  requirements  in  the  law.  Iliey 
.say  it  is  wrong  to  a.ssume  that  Amer- 
ican citizens  who  are  of  foreign  heritages 
and  who  happen  to  speak  languages  oth- 
er than  English  are  automaticaUy  being 
discriminated  against  or  denied  their 
fundamental  rights  if  their  ballots  are 
not  print<?d  in  their  owTi  non-English 
dialect. 

Another  constituent.  Hector  G,  Gon- 
zales of  Morenci,  Ariz.,  expressed  similar 
sentiments  in  a  letter  he  wrote  to  the 
editor  of  the  Arizona  Republic  I  quote 
Mr.  Gonzales : 

As  for  bilingual  ballots,  this  Is  for  the  birds. 
All  of  us  Mexican-American  citizens  can  read 
and  write  English,  most  of  us  far  bett«r  than 
we  can  read  Spanish,  Frankly.  lU  feel  In- 
sulted if  I'm  handed  a  Spanish  ballot,  be- 
cause I'm  an  American, 

I'm  not  a':.hamed  of  my  Mexican  descent, 
and  one  da^  a  year  I'll  celebrate  Clncc  de 
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Mayo,  Just  like  the  Irish  (descendants)  cele- 
brate St.  Patrick's  Day.  but  I  want  It  known 
Iin  M\  American,  not  a  Mexican  or  Spaniard. 
.1  wouldn't  let  my  kids  learn  Spanish  till 
they  got  In  high  school,  and  then  only  one 
of  them  took  It.  as  they'd  decided  they  were 
citizens  of  (the)  United  States.  .It  was  an 
Insult  to  us  of  Mexican  descent,  and  this  is 
useless  tax  waste. 

One  of  the  best  letters  I  received  on 
this  subject  was  from  Mr.  Earl  L.  Wilkin 
ef  Mesa.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
Mr.  Wilkin's  letter  to  the  Phoenix  tele- 
vision station  KOOL^TV  be  printed  in 
thf  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 

was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 

as  follows: 

MxsA.  Ariz., 

September  5,  197S. 

Re   bilingual  ballots. 

The  EDrroR, 

KOOL   TV. 

Phoenis,  Ariz 

Ot.ar  Sir:  In  August  the  Justice  Depart- 
ment notified  offlclals  in  ten  counties  of  Ari- 
zona and  454  counties  in  26  other  states  that 
they  must  conduct  fall  elections  in  a  minority 
language  as  well  as  ElngUsh. 

To  be  eligible  to  vote,  one  must  be  a  citi- 
zen Citizenship  may  be  acquired  by  natural- 
buitk.ii  or  by  birth.  One  of  th«  requirements 
for  naturalization  Is  that  the  person  must 
demonstrate  an  ability  to  read,  write  and 
speak  English   words  in   ordl  lary  usage. 

Citizenship  by  birth  to  thooe  children  born 
In  the  United  States  and  educated  In  our 
schools  covers  the  vast  majority  of  these 
registered  to  vote  when  they  became  18  or 
older  Of  this  group,  only  an  inflnlteslmally 
small  fraction  would  not  be  able  to  read  the 
column  headings  on  a  ballot  or  voting  ma- 
chine. For  those  few  bom  to  an  American  cit- 
izen who  cannot  read  English  at  18  or  older, 
our  election  laws  provide  assistance  for  any 
handicapped  person  eligible  to  vote  whether 
blind,  crippled  or  incompetent.  To  require 
that  ballots  be  printed  In  a  minority  lan- 
guage Is  a  tremendous  waste  of  taxpayer's 
money,  particularly  to  enable  someone  over 
18  to  vote  who  does  not  care  enough  about 
his  or  her  citizenship  to  even  learn  to  read 
English. 

In  over  twenty  years  of  working  at  the  polls 
In  two  states  as  either  a  certified  party 
watcher  or  a  paid  polling  place  worker.  I 
have  never  seen  an  elector  who  lost  his  or 
her  right  U)  vote  because  of  not  being  able 
to  read  English. 

Can  It  be  that  the  Justice  Department  has 
not  told  Its  left  hand  what  the  right  hand 
has  had  to  do  for  years?  Wotild  it  not  be 
wiser  t,o  require  that  registered  voters  be  re- 
quired to  read  words  like  governor.  Judge, 
commissioner,  secretary,  superintendent,  at- 
torney, Inspector,  elector,  senator,  represent- 
ative, clerk,  district,  city,  county,  state,  fed- 
eral, justice,  committeeman  and  possibly  a 
dozen  others?  The  candidate's  name  and  the 
party  emblem  will  be  the  same  regardless 
of  office  title.  Most  Important,  the  voter  will 
cast  a  more  Intelligent  ballot  because  he 
will  know  who  and  what  he  Is  voting  for. 
Very  sincerely  yours. 

Earl  L.  Wilion. 

Mr.  FANNIN  Mr  President,  to  Illus- 
trate the  dlfflcultles  faced  by  local  voting 
dLstrirts  and  the  farcical  situation 
created  by  the  Voting  Rights  Act 
amendments.  I  call  the  attention  of  my 
colleagues  to  two  excellent  editorials  of 
August  29  and  September  15,  1975. 
which  appeared  in  the  Arizona  Republic. 
I  ask  unanimoas  consent  that  the  text 
of  these  articles  entitled  'How  to  Print 
Ballots  in  Indian?"  and  "Llngualism 
Nonsense"  be  printed  in  the  Record. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  tlie  Record. 
as  follows : 

How  To  Print  BALUjrs  in  Indian? 

At  least  some  of  the  10  Arizona  counties 
ordered  by  the  Justice  Department  to  con- 
duct bilingual  elections  next  fall  face  some 
perplexing  problems.  For  example,  Coconino 
and  Apache  counties  are  going  to  have  quite 
a  time  printing  ballots  for  the  Hopl  Indians 
in  those  counties — inasmuch  as  the  Hopls 
have  no  written  language 

As  far  as  Arizona  Indians  are  concerned, 
Washington  once  again  has  come  up  with 
a  simple,  as  In  simpleton,  solution  to  an  enor- 
mously complex  problem.  Very  likely,  some- 
one In  the  federal  bureaucracy  decided  that 
the  counties  can  print  ballots  in  English, 
Spanish  and  Indian.  At  least  that  Is  typical 
of  the  way  VPashlngton  has  dealt  with  Indians 
all  along,  as  though  they  are  all  alike  Instead 
of  different  tribal  societies,  with  vastly  dif- 
ferent cultures — and   many   languages. 

It  Is  also  possible,  however,  that  the  Justice 
Department  is  only  doing  Its  best  to  comply 
with  unrealistic  amendments  to  the  Voting 
Rights  Act  requiring  the  bilingual  elections 
In  areas  where  persons  speaking  Spanish,  or 
an  Indian  or  Asian  language  comprise  a 
significant  proportion  of  the  voting 
population. 

Whatever  the  case,  the  situation  remains 
preposterous  in  Arizona.  And  not  only  be- 
cause of  the  argument  that  in  an  English- 
speaking  society  at  least  a  rudimentary 
knowledge  of  English  Is  required  to  under- 
stand the  Issues  and  cast  an  Intelligent  vote. 
Washington  already  has  declared  that  truth 
untrue  In  OrwelUan  fashion. 

Ballots  and  election  Instructions  printed 
In  Spanish  pose  no  difficult  problem,  of 
course.  Indian  languages  are  something  else 
again  and  because  different  tribes  have  dif- 
ferent cultural  heritages,  so  are  Indian  voters. 
Some  English  words  are  virtually  untrans- 
latable Into  some  of  the  native  languages, 
and  many  tribal  traditionalists  have  an 
eloquent  command  of  their  language  as  It 
Is  spoken,  but  they  do  not  read  It  at  all. 
Although  there  are  some  similarities  among 
some  native  languages,  there  are  also  vast 
differences.  It  Is  going  to  take  some  doing 
to  come  up  with  bilingual  ballots  for  Indians. 

At  least  two  Arizona  tribes — the  HopLs  and 
the  Whlterlver  Apaches — have  found  a  prac- 
tical way  to  overcome  any  language  problems 
In  conducting  their  own  elections  for  tribal 
governments,  and  Washington  might  be 
surprised  at  the  solution:  Those  two  tribes, 
and  probably  others  as  well,  conduct  tribal 
elections  In  English. 


LrNorALisM  Nonsense 

Elaborately  constructed  commandments 
pouring  forth  from  Washington  have  noth- 
ing necessarily  to  do  with  logic  More  often, 
they  are  amorphously  shaped  and  highly  dec- 
orative abstractions  of  social  engineers  who 
deal  more  In  fantasy  than  In  fact 

Take  the  way  the  Justice  Department's  Of- 
fice of  Civil  Rights  has  Interpreted  and  en- 
forced the  Voting  Rights  Act.  The  chief  en- 
forcer la  J.  Stanley  Pottlnger,  who  also 
brought  us  the  Affirmative  Action  hiring  pro- 
gram, whereby  colleges  have  been  ordered  to 
hire  women  and  minorities  on  a  quota  basis. 

States  and  cities  have  been  Informed  that 
election  ballots  now  must  be  printed  also 
In  languages  other  than  English  If  a  com- 
munity's population  Includes  at  least  five 
p>er  cent  of  what  Justice  calls  a  "minority 
language  group." 

In  the  case  of  Arizona  cities  like  Phoenix. 
Tucson.  Mesa  and  others,  fall  elections  will 
feature  ballots  In  both  English  and  Span- 
ish. Phoenix  estimates  Its  extra  cocts  will 
run  to  about  $30,000. 

The  underlying  reason  for  bl-llngu&l  bal- 
lots seems  to  be  Justice's  conclusion  that  any 
sizable  national  origin  group  whose  native- 


tongue  ts  other  than  English  Is  automatically 
illiterate  in  English. 

Consider,  however,  how  poor  this  logic 
washes 

To  vote  In  a  c;ty  election,  a  person  must 
be  an  American  citizen.  Therefore.  Ipso  facto, 
a  voter  Is  either  native-born,  or  l.s  a  natura- 
lized citizen 

If  a  native-born  person  Is  Illiterate  In 
En>;llsh.  he  probably  also  Is  Illiterate  In 
Spanish,  and  no  amount  of  bl-Unguallsm  will 
help 

On  the  other  hand.  If  the  voter  Is  a 
naturalized  citizen  frnm  a  Spanish-speaking 
background,  federal  law  decrees  that  before 
he  can  become  a  cltl;'en.  "the  applicant  (for 
citizenship)  has  to  lie  able  to  speak,  read  and 
write"  English  This  Is  what  tho  Immigra- 
tion and  Naturalization  ServK-e  says 

Sci.  if  a  naturalized  citizen  from  a  Spanlsh- 
speaklni^  background  cannot  read,  write 
and  speak  English,  then  he  has  fradulently 
obtained  his  citizenship. 

We  don't  think  that's  the  case.  Bl-llngual 
ballots  being  required  by  Justice  simply  l.s 
more  of  the  bureaucrat,";'  arrogant  mandat- 
ing based  on  faulty  a.ssumpt;ons.  Spanish- 
heritage  Americans  should  be  outraged  that 
Justice  automatically  considers  them  to  be 
illiterate  In  English  because  of  their  sur- 
names. 

And  that's  how  Jxistlce  arrived  at  Phoenix's 
five  per  cent  qualifying  crlterlum.  It  relied 
on  census  data  based  on  how  many  persons 
had  Spanish-sounding  surnames  State  Sen. 
Alfredo  Gutierrez  and  Phoenix  City  Council- 
man Rosendo  Gutierrez,  as  examples,  will  be 
happy  to  know  that  the  Justice  Department 
considers  them,  prima  fa^le.  to  be  function- 
ally Illiterate  In  English.  The  opposite,  of 
course.  Is  true 

Justice's  methodology,  moreover,  overlooks 
some  other  Mexican -Americans  whose  family 
names  don't  sound  or  look  Spanish  In  ori- 
gin— Oarfleld.  Crowe,  Jordan,  to  name  a  few. 
What  Mr.  Pottlnger  and  his  social  theo- 
crats  have  done  is  to  become  modern  day  ver- 
sions of  the  plantation  owners  of  the  pre- 
ClvU  War  south,  where  benevolent  slave 
owners  perpetuated  black  bondage  with  eth- 
nic judgments — If  you  are  a  different  color, 
or  a  different  name,  ipso  facto,  you  are  Illit- 
erate and  therefore  segregated. 

Justice  has  set  a  dangerous  course.  The 
next  Inevitable  step.  In  case  of  states  and 
cities  falling  under  Mr.  Pottlnger's  aegis.  Is 
to  require  that  all  offlclaj  documents  be 
printed  bl-llngually.  and  all  spoken  proceed- 
ings be  translated  to  the  audience  In  more 
than  one  language,  and  all  textbooks  be  bl- 
llngual  In  the  schools,  and  .... 
Alas,  arguing  Is  futile. 

The  law  under  which  Mr.  Pottlnger  oper- 
ates also  Includes.  In  the  small  print,  the  no- 
tation that  decisions  "shall  not  be  subject  to 
review  In  any  court." 

The  US.  Constitution,  at  last,  has  been 
suspended 

Mr.  FANNIN.  Mr.  President,  because 
the  1975  bilingual  amendments  to  the 
Voting  Rights  Act  have  proven  to  be  un- 
necessary, burdensome,  foolishly  expen- 
sive and  generally  unpopular.  I  am 
introducing  this  legislation  to  repeal 
those  amendments.  Now  let  me  discuss 
briefly  what  each  section  of  this  bill 
would  do. 

Section  2  of  the  bill  would  strike  lan- 
guage from  .section  4ia)  of  the  Voting 
Rights  Act  which  incorporates  a  refer- 
ence to  the  bilingual  trigger  established 
by  the  1975  amendments  in  section  4ib>. 
Section  2  would  not  afTect  In  any  way 
the  covorage  of  the  Voting  Rights  Act 
accomplLshcd  by  either  tlie  1965  law  or 
the  1970  amendments. 

Section  3  would  delete  from  section 
4'bi   of  the  VoUng  Rights  Act  the  bUln- 
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,,fual  triggering  provision  added  by  the 
1975  amendments.  Section  3  would  not 
affect  the  traditional  triggering  mecha- 
nism with  resE>ect  to  the  Voting  Rights 
Act  of  1965  accompli-shed  by  the  1970 
amendments. 

Section  4  would  delete  section  4(fi 
of  the  Voting  Rights  Act  which  was 
added  by  the  1975  amendments.  Tliat 
section  of  the  Votmg  Riglits  Act  is  the 
heart  of  the  bilingual  extension  under 
Uie  1975  amendments  Section  4'f  >  pro- 
hibits elections  conducted  in  English 
only  by  finding  such  election  to  be  equiv- 
alent to  the  literacy  test  once  impo.sed  in 
tlie  Soutli  which  was  later  found  to  be 
uncon.stitutional.  Section  4'f  i  also  man- 
dates the  printing  of  all  registration  or 
voting  notices  forms,  instructions,  a.ssist- 
ance.  or  otlier  materials  or  information 
relating  to  the  electoral  process  includ- 
mg  balioLs  in  Uie  language  of  any  covered 
language  minority  group.  That  section 
was  not  part  of  the  Voting  Rights  Act 
of  1965  or  tiie  1970  amendments  and  it£ 
repeal  would  not  affect  coverage  unde^" 
tlie  act  in  any  way. 

Section  5  would  delete  from  section 
5  of  the  Voting  Rights  Act  the  preclear- 
ance  requirements,  based  upon  coverage 
by  tlie  bilmgual  triggering  mechanism 
added  by  the  1975  amendments.  This  sec- 
tion would  not  affect  the  preclearance  re- 
quirements of  .section  5  with  respect  to 
the  Voting  Rights  Act  of  1965  or  the 
1970  amendments 

Section  6  would  limit  the  coverage  of 
the  Voting  Rights  Act  to  the  15th 
amendment  of  the  Constitution  by  delet- 
ing references  to  the  14th  amendment  m 
sections  3  and  6  of  tiie  Voting  Rights  Act 
which  were  inserted  by  the  1975  amend- 
ments. Reliance  on  tlie  14th  amendment 
is  unnecessary  since  traditional  15tli 
amendment  guarantees  have  proven 
sufQcient.  as  demoiLstrated  during  10 
years'  experience  under  this  act.  The 
voting  guarantees  of  tiie  15ta  amend- 
ment sufficiently  safeguard  any  abridge- 
ment of  voting  rights  on  account  of  race 
or  color.  The  courts  have  had  little 
trouble  in  protecting  the  rights  of  lan- 
guage minority  groups  under  the  15th 
amendment  This  section  In  no  way  af- 
fects rights  protected  by  tlie  Voting 
Rights  Act  of  1965  or  the  1970  amend- 
ments 

Section  7  would  delete  a  cro.ss  refer- 
ence in  sections  2.  3.  4iai,  4'di.  5.  6,  and 
13  of  the  Voting  Rights  Act  to  the  gua;- 
antees  established  in  section  4ifii2i  of 
thai  act.  Section  4'f' '21  would  be  re- 
pealed in  section  4  of  this  bill  and  any 
cross  reference  in  tlie  act  to  it  must  be 
eliminated.  Section  7  would  in  no  way 
affect  voting  guarantees  under  the  Vot- 
ing Rights  Act  of  1965  or  the  1970 
amendments 

Section  8  would  delete  the  definition 
of  "language  minorities"  and  "language 
minority"  groups  from  section  14ic»  of 
the  Voting  Rights  Act.  Repealing  the 
other  bilingual  provisions  of  the  Votings 
Rights  Act  would  remove  the  need  for  a 
definition  of  language  minority  groups 
This  section  would  not  affect  the  protec- 
tion of  the  Voting  Rights  Act  of  1965  or 
the  1970  amendments 

Finally,  section  9  would  delete  section 
203  of  the  Voting  Rights  Act  which  im- 


pases  bilingual  election  requirements  in 
locations  where  language  minority  groups 
have  a  lower  degree  of  education  than 
the  national  average.  The  onerous  re- 
quirements of  section  203  are  identical 
with  requirements  in  section  4ifi  re- 
pealed in  section  4  of  this  bill.  Section  9 
also  contains  technical  amendments  re- 
numbering successive  sections  in  title  II 
of  the  Voting  Rights  Act.  This  section 
would  not  affect  traditional  guarantees 
under  the  Voting  Rights  Act  of  1965  or 
the  1970  amendments. 

Mr.  President,  from  our  experience 
since  adopting  the  1975  amenLnents  to 
the  Voting  Rights  Act,  it  seems  evident 
that  the  Congress  made  a  serious  mis- 
judgment  in  expanding  the  coverage  of 
the  Federal  law  to  include  language  mi- 
nority groups.  This  legislation  would 
correct  the  situation,  in  mj-  opinion.  I 
do  realize  that  the  political  pressures  of 
certain  groups  may  well  deter  the  Con- 
gress from  repealing  the  Voting  Rights 
Act  amendments,  especially  in  an  elec- 
tion year.  I  hope,  however,  that  my  col- 
leagues will  see  the  wisdom  of  such  ac- 
tion and  the  Senate  Judiciary  Commit- 
tee will  give  prompt  and  favorable  con- 
sideration to  this  legislation. 


By  Mr.  HASKELL: 
S.  3394.  A  bill  to  authorize  engineering 
investigation.  stabiUzation.  and  rehabiJi- 
tation  of  the  Leadville  mine  drainage 
tunnel  and  the  construction  of  facilities 
for  the  treatment  of  the  drainage  efflu- 
ent. Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Inte- 
rior and  Insular  Affairs. 

l.r.\DVIl.I.E    MINE   DR.MNAGE   TVNNEl,    ACT  OF    1976 

Mr.  HASKELL.  Mr.  President,  today  I 
am  introducing  a  bill  to  assist  in  the 
rehabilitation  of  the  Leadville  mine 
drainage  tunnel  located  in  Leadville. 
Colo.  The  tunnel,  under  the  control  of 
the  Bureau  of  Reclamation,  is  presently 
creating  a  very  dangerous  situation  for 
the  residents  of  tliat  area  and  should  be 
maintained  and  operated  in  a  safe 
manner. 

The  Leadville  mine  drainage  tunnel 
was  constructed  in  two  stages  by  the 
Bureau  of  Mines  for  tiie  primary  purpose 
of  providing  continuous  water  drainage 
of  certain  basins  :n  the  Leadville  mine 
district.  This  was  necessary  to  fully  ex- 
ploit the  potential  of  the  mine.  During 
its  second  stage  the  tunnel  was  extended 
to  a  2'i2-mile  length. 

Mining  in  the  Leadville  area  ended  at 
the  end  of  the  Korean  war.  The  Bureau 
of  Mines  continued  minimal  mainte- 
nar.ce  on  the  tunnel  until  1959.  Since 
that  time  the  lack  of  care  has  allowed 
the  tunnel  to  deteriorate  to  a  serious 
condition.  Timber  set  and  lagging  have 
rotted  away  and  caveins  have  developed 
The  collapsed  areas  developed  into  sink- 
holes some  of  which  are  30  feet  deep 

As  the  cavin.e  increased  the  water 
flowing  from  the  tunnel  and  the  natural 
ground  water  flow  were  blocked.  The 
water  table,  which  was  being  monitored 
through  ob.servation  wells  installed  in 
1968.  showed  a  marked  rise  in  its  eleva- 
tion creating  an  unstable  condition. 

This  bill  I  introduce  today  will  provide 
sufficient  funds  to  allow  the  Bureau  of 
Reclamation  to  correct  the  situation  and 
prevent  its  recurrence. 


Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  bill  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows : 

S    3394 
Be  it  enacted  bji  the  Senate  and  Hcmse  o/ 
Representatives    of    the     United    States    ot 
America  in  Congress  assembled, 

SHORT    TITLE 

Section  1.  This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the 
"L«advllle  Mine  Drainage  Tunnel  Act  of 
1976.' 

SEC.  2.  [&j   The  Congress  &nds  that; 

1 .  'I'he  Leadville  Mine  Drainage  Tunnel  was 
constructed  by  the  Bureau  of  Mines  with 
completion  of   11,299  feet  in   1952, 

2.  Subsequently  pijssession  ol  and  respionsl- 
bllity  for  the  Tunnel  was  assumed  by  the 
Bureau  of  Reclamation  in  1959,  such  posses- 
sion and  responsibility  continuing  to  this 
date; 

3.  Slides,  falls  and  erosion  within  and 
above  the  tunnel  have  resulted  in  an  un- 
poundmeut  of  water  estimated  to  be  In  ex- 
cess of  8  mUljon  gallons,  ana  have  resulted 
m  the  development  of  sink  holes  in  the 
general  area; 

4.  All  of  Which,  slides,  falls,  water  Im- 
f)oundnient  and  sink  holes,  pKjse  a  clear  and 
present  danger  to  lues  and  property  in  the 
area. 

(b)  It  Is  therefore,  the  purpose  of  this  Act 
to  provide  for  the  stabillzatlcn  and  rehabili- 
tation of  the  Leadville  Mine  Drainage  Tunnel, 
near  Leadville,  Colorado,  for  public  safety 
and  water  quality  improvement. 

Sec.  3.  The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  is 
hereby  authorized  to  rehabUltate  and  main- 
tain, In  a  safe  condition,  the  existing  Lead- 
ville Mine  Drainage  Tunnel,  constructed  and 
owned  by  the  United  States,  and  to  con- 
struct, operate,  and  maintain  faculties  re- 
quired for  the  treatment  of  drainage  water 
discharges  therefrom,  as  necessary  to  com- 
ply with  water  quality  standards  established 
for  such  efHuent.  pursuant  to  the  Federal 
Water  Pollution  Control  Act  Amendments  of 
1972  (Public  Law  92-500).  Such  work  shall 
consist  of  engineering  Investigations  of  the 
existing  tunnel  conditions,  the  determination 
and  the  lmplemei:tatlon  of  required  stablU- 
zatjoa  and  rehabilitation  measures,  and  the 
construction  of  water  treatment  facilities  to 
Improve  the  quality  of  the  tunnel  drainage 
effluent.  After  completion  of  the  engineering 
Investigations  of  the  existing  conditions  and 
the  stabilization  of  the  tunnel,  the  tunnel 
may  be  plugged  In  lieu  of  rehabUltatlon  and 
treatment  of  the  drainage  effluent. 

Sec.  4.  Such  engineering  Investigations 
determinations  and  Implementation  of  re- 
quired 8tablli2»tlon  and  rehabilitation  meas- 
ures as  are  directed  In  Section  3.  shall  be 
carried  out  In  consultation  with  the  (rovernor 
of   Colorado. 

Sec  5.  There  Is  also  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated such  sums  as  may  be  necessary 
for  the  rehabilitation,  administration,  opera- 
tion, and  maintenance  of  the  existing  tunnel 
and  o»  the  additional  facilities  authorized  by 
this   Act 

Sec  6  All  funds  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated by  this  Act  shall  be  nonreimbursable. 


By  Mr  MOSS  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Garn  '  : 

S.  3395.  A  bill  to  authorize  appropria- 
tions for  the  construction  of  the  Uintah 
Unit  of  the  Central  Utah  project.  Re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs. 

Mr.  MOSS  Mr.  President,  my  col- 
league from  Utah  'Mr.  Qarn.>  and  I  are 
today  introducing  legislation  to  au- 
thorize appropriations  for  the  Uintah 
unit  of  the  Central  Utah  project.  This 
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unit  of  the  project  has  long  been  In  the 
works,  and  it  is  now  critical  to  move  it 
ahead  rapidly  The  administration  has 
recently  completed  and  sent  to  the  Con- 
gress a"  study  of  the  economic  feasibility 
of  the  Uintah  Unit,  together  with  a  cer- 
tiflcaUon  of  that  feasibility,  as  required 
by  the  original  authorizing  legislation 
passed  in  1968. 

The  unit  was  authorized  in  1968,  but 
due  to  a  technical  defect  In  the  language 
of  that  act.  no  specific  authorization  of 
appropriation  was  Included.  The  bill  we 
are  introducing  today  Ls  designed  to 
remedy  that  defect. 

In  view  of  the  administration's  cer- 
tmcation  of  the  Uintah  Unit's  desirabil- 
ity as  recently  as  April  6  of  this  year, 
which  included  clearance  by  the  OfRce  of 
Management  and  Budget,  there  would 
appear  to  be  no  problems  at  that  end. 
Our  sincere  hope  is  that  this  bill  can  be 
quickly  passed  by  the  Congress,  and  a 
start  made  on  construction  of  the  Uin- 
tah Unit. 

This  unit  Is  particularly  Important  to 
the  Ute  Indian  Tribe,  since  it  will  con- 
stitute the  first  major  benefit  to  the 
tribe  from  the  Central  Utah  project.  It 
Is  well  known  in  Utah  that  development 
of  water  rights  must  take  place  in  a  co- 
operative manner.  The  Uintah  Unit  Is  the 
best  example  of  the  partnership  that 
does  and  must  exist.  If  the  needs  of  all 
Utahans.  Indian  and  non-Indian,  are  to 
be  met. 

Mr.  GARN.  Mr.  President.  I  am  today 
joining  with  Senator  Moss  In  introduc- 
ing legislation  to  authorize  approprla- 
tioris  for  the  Uintah  unit  of  the  central 
Utah  project.  This  unit  of  the  pro.ject 
has  long  been  in  the  works,  and  it  Is  now 
critical  to  move  it  ahead  rapidly.  The 
administration  has  recently  completed 
and  sent  to  the  Congress  a  study  of  the 
economic  feasibility  of  the  Ulntali  unit, 
together  with  a  certification  of  that 
feasibility,  as  required  by  the  original 
authorizing  legislation  passed  In  1968 
The  unit  was  authorized  in  1968,  but 
due  to  a  technical  defect  in  the  language 
of  that  act,  no  specific  authorization  of 
appropriation  was  included.  The  bill 
Senator  Moss  and  I  are  introducing  to- 
day is  designed  to  remedy  that  defect. 

In  view  of  the  administration's  cer- 
tification of  the  Uintah  unit's  desirabil- 
ity as  recently  as  April  6  of  this  year, 
which  Included  clearance  by  the  Office  of 
Management  and  Budget,  there  would 
appear  to  be  no  problems  at  that  end.  My 
sincere  hope  Is  that  this  bill  can  be 
quickly  passed  by  the  Congress,  and  a 
start  made  on  construction  of  the  Uintah 
unit. 

This  unit  is  particularly  important  to 
the  Ute  Indian  Tribe,  since  it  will  con- 
stitute the  first  major  benefit  to  the  tribe 
from  the  central  Utah  project.  It  Is  well 
known  in  Utah  that  development  of 
water  rights  mujt  take  place  in  a  coop- 
erative manner.  The  Uintah  unit  Is  the 
best  example  of  the  partnership  that  does 
exist,  and  must  If  the  needs  of  all 
Utahans,  Indian  and  non-Indian,  are  to 
be  met. 


By  Mr  DOLE  (for  himself.  Mr 
Kennedy.  Mr.  Pell,  and  Mr 
Symington)  : 


SJ.  Res.  192.  A  joint  resolution 
clarifying  the  implementation  of  section 
403ni  of  the  Congressional  Budget  Act 
of  1974;  to  require  estimation  of  costs 
incurred  by  State  and  local  governments 
as  a  result  of  proposed  legislation.  Re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Government 
Operations.  ,     ^     , 

Mr  DOLE.  Mr  President,  it  is  the  task 
of   the  Congressional  Budget  Office   as 
charged  by  section  403  of  the  Budget 
Act  to  lorepare  an  estimate  of  the  costs 
incurred  for  5  fiscal  years  by  any  bUls 
or  resolutions  of  a  public  character  re- 
ported by  any  committee  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  or  the  Senate.  However, 
what  costs  are  to  be  estimated  is  not 
clearly  specified.  It  is  the  opinion  of  the 
Senator    from    Kansas    that    all    costs 
associated  with  any  proposed  legislation 
should  be  identified  in  order  that  there 
is  no  miscalculation  of  the  net  benefit  to 
society  to  be  derived  from  such  legisla- 
tion. As  section  403  of  the  Budget  Act  is 
now     being     Implemented,     only     the 
budgetary  costs  directly  incurred  by  the 
Federal  Government  are  being  estimated. 
The  result  of  this  interpretation  is  to 
render  an  Incomplete  accounting  of  the 
effects    of    proposed    legislation,    which 
tlien     has     correspondingly     distorting 
effects  on  consideratloris  of  the  proposals. 
Part  of  the  problem  lies  In  the  failure 
to  fully  estimate  the  costs— and  bene- 
fits—Imposed on  the  private  economy. 
The  Senator  from  Kansas  has  already 
introduced      legislation      designed      to 
produce  such  estimates.  S    2516.  which 
is  being  considered  in  conjunction  with 
related   proposals   by    the   Government 
Operations    Committee,    would    require 
more  thorough  congressional  oversight 
of  Government  programs  which  would 
include  a  broad  cost-benefit  type  of  eco- 
nomic analysis. 

I  would  note  that  just  this  year  the 
legislature  of  the  State  of  Kansas  has 
approved  a  law  which  addresses  the  same 
problems.  State  agencies  will  be  required 
to  provide  a  statement  of  the  affects  of 
administrative  decLsions  on  private  in- 
dividuals and  companies  as  well  as  on 
local  governments.  This  action  is  indica- 
tive of  the  fact  that  people  are  demand- 
ing that  the  Government  be  more  con- 
scious of  the  effects  of  their  decisions. 
Another  part  of  the  problem  lies  with 
the  neglecting  of  the  effects  of  legisla- 
tion on   the  States  and  localities.  The 
costs  incurred  by  States  and  localities  in- 
clude tlie  measures  that  would  be  re- 
quired to  obtain  State  or  local  funds  lor 
matching  grant  provisions  as  well  as  the 
adminLstrative  costs  incurred  in  order  for 
the  States  and  localities  to  execute  the 
proposed  legislation.  The  Imposition  of 
these  costs  upon  the  States  and  localities 
can  lead  to  many  unantlclpe.ted  and  un- 
intended results.  For  example,  the  budget 
director  of  the  State  of  Kansas  has  cited 
several   instances— and   indicated   there 
are  many  more — where  Federal  action 
has  imposed  such  costs  than  had  these 
costs  been  anticipated,  the  Federal  legis- 
lation might  have  been  defeated  and  al- 
most surelv  would  have  been  altered.  One 
of    these   is    the    Federal    water   quality 
standards    for    point    source    pollution. 
This  has  Imposed  enormous  costs  on  mu- 
nicipalities. 


The  areas  of  income  maintenance  and 
medical  payments  provide  examples  of 
instances  in  which  the  State  and  local 
role  is  substantial.  Of  the  $8  6  billion  in 
total    payments    in    1975   under   aid    to 
families  with  dependent  children,  $4  bil- 
lion  almost  Imlf,  was  supplied  by  State 
and'local  governments  Of  tlie  $13  billion 
in  medicaid  payments  for  the  same  pe- 
riod. 56  3  billion,  again  almost  half  of  all 
funding  was  provided  by  States  and  lo- 
calities. Prom  these  examples,  it  is  clear 
that  there  exjst  Federal  programs  that 
Impose  a  significant  burden  on  State  and 
local    governVnents :     indeed,    in    these 
cases,  a  burden  of  a  size  nearly  equal  to 
the  costs  borne  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. The  burden  involves  the  funding 
of  both  benefit  payments  and  adminis- 
trative costs.  FaQure  of  the  Congress  to 
specificallv  require  such  estimates  by  the 
Congressional  Budget  Office  and  to  take 
such  costs  Into  account  when  considering 
the  costs  of  proposed  legislation  leads  to 
a  miscalculation  of  their  Impact   It  re- 
sults In  an  Inaccurate  appraisal  of  legis- 
lative proposals  and  possibly  misguided 
enactment  \)f  legislation  by  Congress. 

Some  states  are  well  ahead  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government  in  recognizing  the  re- 
sponsibility of  legislators  to  take  full  ac- 
count of  the  likely  consequences  of  their 
actions.  For  example,  since  1971.  the 
Stete  of  Kansas  has  required  a  iocal  fis- 
cal note"  on  any  legislation  considered 
by  the  State  legislature  This  fiscal  note 
includes  an  estimate  of  the  cost  which 
would  be  Imposed  on  local  governments 
bv  prospective  State  laws  Prior  to  1971 
only  a  "State  fiscal  note"  had  been  re- 
quired According  to  the  State  budget  di- 
rector, these  estimates  are  frequently 
very  crude,  but  they  at  least  serve  to 
identify  the  nature  of  casts  imposed  and 
to  notify  legislators  and  local  govern- 
ments of  these  effects.  The  resolution 
proposed  today  by  the  Senator  from 
Kan.sas  would  do  much  the  same  at  the 
Federal  level,  and  would  make  Federal 
legislation  more  sensitive  to  State  and 
local  government  effects. 

In  order  to  Improve  upon  the  present 
situation,  the  Senator  from  Kansas  to- 
day propases  a  resolution  to  clarify  the 
intent  of  section  403  of  the  Budget  and 
Impoundment  Control  Act  of  1974.  In  ad- 
dition to  estimating  the  costs  to  the 
Federal  Government  for  the  5  fiscal 
years  following  enactment,  involved  in 
carrying  out  any  bill  or  resolution  of  a 
public  character  reported  by  any  com- 
mittee of  the  House  of  Representatives 
or  the  Senate,  the  Director  of  the  Con- 
gressional Budget  Office  should  also  pre- 
pare an  estimate  of  the  costs  that  would 
be  incurred  by  the  States,  and  localities. 
This  would  include  the  changes  In  State 
and  local  expenditures  that  would  be 
necessary  to  match  Federal  grants  and 
to  administer  Federal  programs. 

The  Congressional  Budget  Office  is 
now  more  than  a  year  old  and  has  devel- 
oped a  commendable  expertise  in  legis- 
lative and  economic  analysis.  The  cost 
estimates  required  by  this  resolution  are 
well  within  their  expertise  and  man- 
power capabilities.  'Hie  CBO  is  not  now 
providing  these  estimates  for  lack  of  a 
clear  mandate  to  do  so.  This  resolution 
provides  that  mandate. 
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The  resolution  proposes  a  January  1. 
1977  effective  date  in  consideration  of 
the  burden  that  would  be  imposed  by 
immediate  implementation.  There  are 
many  legLslative  proposals  that  would 
require  immediate  analysis.  I  would  like 
to  make  clear  for  the  record,  however, 
my  expectation  that  the  Congressional 
Budget  Office  would  accommodate  to  the 
maximum  extent  possible  any  special  re- 
quest for  such  cost  estimates  on  legisla- 
tion of  major  importance  during  the  rest 
of  this  session. 

In  deriving  their  estimates,  I  would 
urge  the  CBO  to  solicit  input  from  the 
National  Association  of  State  Budget 
Officers,  an  arm  of  the  National  Gov- 
ernors Conference,  and  other  groups 
representative  of  State  and  local  gov- 
ernment units.  The  data  and  expertise 
these  groups  can  offer  could  be  a  help- 
ful input  to  CBO  experts  in  arriving  at 
realistic  cost  estimates. 

It  is  the  intent  of  this  resolution  that 
these  estimates  of  effect  on  States  and 
localities  need  only  be  done  in  the  cases 
of  those  bills  or  resolutions  which  would 
have  a  direct  effect  on  State  and  local 
expenditures  by  requiring  State  or  local 
actions  through  matching  Federal  funds 
or  administering  Federal  programs.  In- 
cluded in  these  estimates  should  be  any 
offsetting  benefits  to  States  and  local- 
ities a.ssociated  with  proposed  Federal 
legislation  which  would  parallel  and  thus 
reduce  the  need  for  programs  now  run 
individually  by  States  or  localities. 

False  accounting  of  the  consequences 
of  legislation  may  lead  to  serious  mis- 
takes in  public  policy.  Tlie  Nation  is  not 
well  served  by  legislation  which  appears 
to  bring  many  benefits  relative  to  costs 
borne  by  the  Federal  Government  while 
causing  great  damage  to  State  and  local 
budgets.  The  omission  of  effects  upon 
State  and  local  government  and  of  re- 
sulting effects  on  citizens  due  to  changes 
in  State  and  local  taxes  and  expendi- 
tures leaves  the  objectives  of  section  403 
of  the  Budget  and  Impoundment  Con- 
trol Act  unfulfilled.  The  Senator  from 
Kansas  believes  that  adoption  of  this 
resolution  will  do  much  to  correct  this 
situation. 


By  Mr.  CULVER  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Pell.  Mr.  Symington,  and  Mr. 
Kennedy i : 
S.J.  Res.  193.  A  joint  resolution  to  tem- 
^  porarily  .suspend  con.struction  in  the  In- 
dian Ocean  area.  Referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Relations. 

I  The  remark.s  of  Mr.  Culver  on  Diego 
Garcia  are  printed  earlier  in  today's 
Record.) 


ADDITIONAL  COSPONSORS  OF  BILLS 
AND  RESOLLTTONS 

8.  ei 

At  the  request  of  Mr  Pearson,  the 
Senator  from  North  Carolina  (Mr, 
Helms'  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S  61 
a  bill  to  establish  a  commL'^sion  to  .^tudy 
and  appraise  the  organization  and  opera- 
tion of  the  executive  branch  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government. 

S.     104 

At   the   request   of   Mr.   Inouye,   the 
Senator   from    Oregon    (Mr     Hatfield) 
cxxn 806— Part  11 


was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S    104.  a  bill 
to  amend  the  Social  Security  Act. 

S      1173 

At  the  reque.st  of  Mr  Curtis,  the  Sena- 
tor from  Tennessee  '  Mr.  Baker  )  was 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S  1173.  a  bill 
relating  to  exemption  for  purpose.-,  of 
the  Federal  estate  tax. 

S.     1379 

At  the  request  of  Mr  Fannin,  the 
Senator  from  New  Hamp.shire  iMr.  Mc- 
Intyre*  was  added  as  a  cosponiior  of  S. 
1379.  a  biU  to  amend  Uie  Internal  Reve- 
nue Code  of  1954  to  provide  for  tax 
credits  for  certain  application.?  of  solar 
energy  equipment,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. 

S.    2475 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Hugh  Scott. 
the  Senator  from  New  Jersey  '  Mr.  Case>  . 
the  Senator  from  Nevada  'Mr  Laxaltj. 
the  Senator  from  New  Hampshire  'Mr. 
McIntyrei.  and  the  Senator  from  Utah 
I  Mr.  Moss  I  were  added  as  cosponsors  of 
S.  2475.  to  modify  the  distribution  re- 
quirements of  private  foundations  under 
the  Internal  Revenue  Code 

S.    2475 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Curtis,  the 
Senator  from  New  Jersey  iMr.  Williams' 
was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  2475.  a 
bill  to  modify  the  distribution  require- 
ments of  private  foundations  under  sec- 
tion 4942  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code. 

S.    3145  / 

At  the  request  of  Mr  Metcalf  the 
Senator  from  Vermont  >  Mr.  Stafford  i 
was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  3145,  the 
Energy-  Conservation  Research  and  De- 
velopment Act  of  1976. 

E      3182 

At  the  request  of  Mr  Taft,  the  Sena- 
tor from  Arkansas  'Mr.  Bumpers i,  the 
Senator  from  Mi.ssissippi  '  Mr  Ea.5tland  > , 
and  the  Senator  from  North  Dakota  '  Mr. 
Young  >  were  added  as  cosponsors  of  S. 
3182,  a  bill  to  amend  the  Occupational 
Safety  and  Health  Ad  of  1970  to  provide 
consultation  and  education  to  employ- 
ers, and  for  other  purposes. 

S      3  2  54 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Jnouye,  the  Sen- 
ator from  South  Carolina  'Mr  Thur- 
mond >  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S, 
3254,  to  amend  the  act  to  encourage  do- 
mestic travel. 

S.     3316 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Dole,  the  Sena- 
tor from  Indiana  'Mr  Bayh  • ,  the  Sena- 
tor from  Iowa  'Mr.  Clark '.  the  Senator 
from  Micliigan  iMr.  Griffin  ' ,  the  Sena- 
tor from  Minnesota  'Mr.  Humphrey), 
and  the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  "Mr. 
Hugh  Scott  >  v.  ere  added  a.s  cosponsors 
of  S.  3316,  a  bill  to  provide  income  tax 
incentives  for  the  modificalion  of  certain 
facilities  and  vehicles  so  a.s  to  remove 
architectural  and  transportational  bar- 
riers to  the  handicapped  and  elderly. 

S.    3336 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Harry  F  Byrd, 
Jr.,  the  Senator  from  Arizona  'Mr  Fan- 
nin )  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  3336, 
the  Federal  Program  Control  Act. 

S        3361 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  I*earson.  the  Sen- 
ator from  Kansas  (Mr.  Dolei  was  added 


as  a  cosponsor  of  S  3361.  a  bill  to  pro- 
vide for  the  striking  of  medals  commem- 
orating the  American  Indian  herit,age. 

SENATE     JOINT     RESOLrTION     45 

At  the  request  of  Mr  Inouye.  the  Sen- 
atx)r  from  Rhode  Island  'Mr  Pelli  was 
.added  as  a  cosponsor  of  Senate  Joint 
Resolution  45.  the  Municipal  Clerk's 
Week  proposal. 


SENATE  RESOLUTION  4-50— ORIGI- 
NAL RESOLUTION  REPORTED  TO 
PAY  A   GRATUITi- 

Mr.  CANNON,  from  the  Committee  on 
Rules  and  Administration,  reported  the 
luHowmg  original  resolution,  which  was 
placed  on  the  c-^lendar 

S.  Res.  440 

Resolved,  That  the  Secretary  of  the  Senate 
hereby  is  authorized  and  directed  to  pay, 
from  the  contingent  fund  of  the  Senate,  to 
Edward  P.  F^rreter.  widower  of  Eileen  F  Fer- 
reter  an  employee  of  the  Senate  at  the  time 
of  her  death,  a  sum  equal  to  5  months'  com- 
pensatioM  at  the  rate  she  was  receiving  by 
law  at  the  time  of  her  death,  said  sum  to 
be  considered  inclusive  of  funeral  e.xpenses 
and  all  other  allowances 


SENATE  RESOLUTION  441— ORIGI- 
NAL RESOLLTION  REPORTED  TO 
PAY  A   GRATLTTY 

Mr.  CANNON,  from  xhe  Committee  on 
Rules  and  Administration,  rejxirted  the 
following  original  resolution,  which  was 
placed  on  the  calendar:  j 

S  Res.  441 
Resolved,  That  the  Secretary  of  the  Senat* 
hereby  is  authorized  and  directed  to  pay. 
from  the  contmgent  fund  of  the  Senate,  to 
Ann  G.  O'Neil.  daughter  of  Dorothy  K  O'Neil, 
an  employee  of  the  Senate  at  the  time  of 
her  death,  a  sum  equal  to  one  years  compen- 
sation at  the  rate  she  was  receiving  by  law 
as  the  time  of  her  death,  said  sum  to  be 
considered  inclusive  of  funeral  expenses  and 
all  other  allowance? 


SENATE  RESOLUTION  442— ORIGI- 
NAL RESOLUTION  REPORTED  TO 
PAY   A   GRATUITY 

Mr.  CANNON,  from  the  Committee  on 
Rules  and  Administration,  reported  the 
following  original  resolution,  which  was 
placed  on  the  calendar: 

S.    Res.    442 

Resolved,  Th&l  the  Secretary'  of  the  Senate 
hereby  Is  authorized  and  directed  to  pcy, 
from  the  contingent  fund  of  the  Senate,  to 
Clarence  Orton.  Administrator  of  the  Estate 
of  Charlotte  Orton.  an  employee  of  the  Sen- 
ate at  the  time  of  her  death,  a  sum  equal  to 
one  years'  compensation  at  the  rate  she  was 
receiving  by  law  at  the  time  of  her  death. 
said  sum  to  be  considered  inclusive  of  funeral 
expenses  and  all  other  allowances. 


SENATE  RESOLUTION  443— ORIGI- 
NAL RESOLUTION  REPORTED  TO 
PAY   A    GRATUITY' 

Mr.  CANNON,  from  tiie  Committee  on 
Rules  and  AdminL':tration.  reported  the 
followmp  original  resolution,  which  was 
placed  on  the  calendar: 

S     Res    44:; 
RcsiAied.  That  the  Secretan"   of  the  Sen- 
ate hereby  is  authorized  and  directed  to  pay 
from  the  contingent  fund  of  the  Senate,  to 
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Marcia  C  Waahlugton:  Carolyn  J.  Crutch- 
field  and  Joan  E.  Crutchfleld.  great-nieces 
and  Llndon  N.  Crutchfleld.  great-nephew  of 
Nettle  I.  Johnson,  an  employee  of  the  Archi- 
tect of  the  Capitol  a.sslgned  to  duty  In  the 
Senate  Office  Buildings  at  the  time  of  her 
death,  a  sum  to  each  equal  to  one  and  oue- 
half  months'  compensation  at  tUe>rate  she 
was  receiving  by  law  at  the  time  of  her  death, 
said  sum  to  be  considered  inclusive  of  funeral 
expenses  and  all  other  allowances. 


president  of  the  International  Bank  for  Re- 
construction and  L>c- .  ■      i>;nent. 


SENATE  RESOLUTION  444— ORIG- 
INAL RESOLUTION  REPORTED  RE- 
LATTNC\  TO  CESSATION  OF  LOANS 
FOi;   :v\t\!  <  iIL  PRODUCTION 

Mr,  TALMADGE,  from  the  Committee 
on  Agriculture  and  Forestry,  reported  the 
following  original  resolution,  which  was 
placed  on  the  calendar : 

S.  Res.  444 

Whereas  the  production  of  soybeans  Is  a 
major  enterprise  In  agriculture  and  Impor- 
tant to  the  national  economy  of  the  United 
States:  and 

Whereas  cash  receipts  to  farmers  from  the 
sale  of  oilseed  cropu  In  the  United  States  in 
f*75  totaled  $8  billion,  second  only  to  grains 
as  a  cash  crop:  and 

Whereas  the  production  OT  vegetable  oil  in 
the  United  States  Is  mostly  from  soybeaijs 
and  cottonseed,  which  together  accounted  U>t 
nearly  90  percent  of  our  total  vegetable  oil 
production  In  1975;  and 

Whereas  soybean  and  cottonseed  are  Joint 
products — one  being  oil  and  the  other  meal: 
and 

Whereas  the  continued  production  of  meal 
and  cake  produced  from  U.S.  oilseeds  \s  ex- 
tremely Important  to  livestock  producers: 
and 

Whereas  the  continued  production  of  soy- 
beans and  cotton  are  essential  to  the  wel- 
fare of  American  agriculture  and  the  needs 
of  American  consumers:  and 

Whereas  any  threat  to  the  continued  pro- 
duction of  these  crojw  Is  detrimental  to  the 
national  welfare;  and 

Whereas  palm  oil  Imports  Into  the  United 
States  have  Increased  dramatically  in  recent 
years,  from  346  million  pounds  In  1973  74 
to  an  e.stlmated  1  billion  pounds  In  1975/76; 
and 

Whereas  palm  oil  enters  the  United  States 
duty  free  and  In  unrestricted  amounts;  and 

Whereas  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
estimates  that  palm  oil  can  be  delivered  Ht 
US.  ports  at  about  10  cents  per  pound:  and 

Whereas  the  costs  of  producing  soybeans 
and  cotton  have  escalated  In  recent  years; 
and 

Whereas  the  production  of  palm  oil  In 
certain  foreign  countries  has  been  encour- 
aged and  financed  by  development  loans 
from  world  development  banks,  particularly 
the  International  Bank  for  Reconstruction 
and  Development;  and 

Whereas  agricultural  development  In  un- 
derdeveloped countries  for  needed  food  pro- 
duction Internally  Is  essential:  Now.  there- 
fore, be  It 

Resoh'ed.  That  It  Is  the  sense  of  the  Sen- 
ate that  the  International  Bank  for  Recon- 
struction and  Development  direct  Its  loan 
activities  In  underdeveloped  countries  to  the 
production  of  food  and  fiber  needed  intern- 
ally to  alleviate  malnutrition  and  prevent 
starvation  among  their  peoples  and  to  up- 
grade the  diets  of  all  their  citizens,  and  that 
the  International  Bank  for  Reconstruction 
and  Development  should  cease  further  en- 
couragement of  palm  ol!  production  for  ex- 
port so  long  as  the  United  States  remains  the 
only  entirely  open  major  Import  market  for 
palm  oil. 

Sec.  2.  The  Secretary  of  the  Senate  shall 
transmit   a   copy  of   this  resolution   to   the 


AMENDMENTS  SUBMITTED  FOR 
PRINnNG 


JUDICIAL  SURVIVORS'  ANNUITIES 
BILL-^.  12 

AMENDMENT    NO.    1634 

(Ordered  to  be  printed  and  to  He  on 
the  table.  > 

Mr.  METCALF.  Mr.  President,  today 
I  am  submitting  an  amendment  to  S.  12, 
the  judicial  survivors'  annuities  bill.  The 
bill,  introduced  by  Senator  McClellan. 
has  been  reported  out  of  the  Senate  Ju- 
diciary Committee.  Senator  McClellan 
and  the  committee  have  produced  a  ver>' 
good  bill.  It  does  much  to  alleviate  prob- 
lems which  have  arisen  in  the  judicial 
survivors'  annuities  program.  Perhaps 
most  importantly  the  bill  as  reported 
would  put  the  program  on  an  actuarily 
sound  basis. 

However.  Mr.  President.  I  am  com- 
pelled to  submit  my  amendment  because 
the  bill  is  deficient  in  one  important  re- 
spect. Benefits  under  this  program  have 
fallen  far  behind  the  actual  rise  in  the 
cost  of  living.  My  amendment  would  cor- 
rect this  glaring  error  and  inequity  cre- 
ated by  congressional  action  in  1956 
and  aggravated  by  the  inflation  we  have 
experienced  in  our  economy  over  the  past 
20  years.  S.  12,  as  amended  by  committee, 
would  improve  annuity  amounts  but  cer- 
tainly not  to  the  extent  necessary  or  fair. 
Annuities  would  be  improved  to  partially 
reflect  retroactive  and  prospective  cost- 
of-living  increases.  Judges  would  be  re- 
quired to  increase  contributions  from  3 
to  4.5  percent  and  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment would  match  this  amount. 

The  bill  as  reported  would  provide  ret- 
roactive cost-of-living  increases  of  48 
percent  to  a  widow  who  has  been  covered 
since  1956.  The  actual  cost  of  living  has 
increased  by  108  percent  since  that  time. 
The  bill  as  reported  would  be  propor- 
tionately more  deficient  with  respect  to 
widows  who  have  begun  receiving  bene- 
fits under  the  program  during  the  last 
10  years.  For  example,  a  widow  who  has 
been  receiving  an  annuity  since  1969 
would  receive  only  a  14.4  percent  cost-of- 
living  increase  while  the  actual  cost  of 
living  has  increased  by  56  percent  during 
that  same  ptriod. 

Under  the  amendment  which  I  now 
propose,  the  current  benefits  provided 
under  the  program  would  be  more 
closely  based  on  the  actual  rise  in  the 
cost  of  living  since  these  people  were 
brought  into  the  program  at  various 
times  since  1956.  My  amendment  would 
provide  no  retroactive  payments  but 
would  adjust  current  payments  to  re- 
flect the  cost-of-living  Increase.  Mr. 
President,  the  shameful  fact  is  that  some 
of  the  survivors  of  judges  who  served  on 
the  Federal  bench  are  in  a  situation  now 
in  which  they  are  forced  to  look  to  other 
sources  to  provide  even  a  subsistence  In- 
come. This  fact  compels  me  to  act  and 
I  encourage  the  Senate  to  act  to  re- 
lieve, to  some  extent,  this  dreadful  sit- 
uation. I  hope  the  Senate  will  demon- 
strate its  concern  for  the  plight  of  many 
survivors  of  our  deceased  Federal 
judges  and  act  expeditiously. 


I  now  submit  my  ameiKlment  and  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  amend- 
ment be  printed  in  the  Recorh. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  amend- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Amendment  No.   1634 

On  page  31.  strike  out  lines  6  through 
23,  and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

"Sec.  5  That  on  the  date  upon  which  this 
Act  becomes  effective  each  annuity  then 
being  paid  to  a  widow  from  the  Judicial 
survivors'  annuity  fund  established  by  sec- 
tion 2  of  the  Act  of  August  3.  1956  (70  Stat. 
1021).  as  amended,  shall  be  Increased  by 
the  same  percentages  which  a  sur\'lvlng 
spouse's  annuity  with  the  same  commencing 
date,  being  paid  from  the  Civil  Service  Re- 
tirement and  Disability  Fund  under  section 
8J41  of  title  5,  United  States  Code,  has  been 
Increased  under  section  8340(b)  of  title  5. 
United  States  Code,  since  tb«t  commencing 
date:  Provided.  That,  In  applying  such  per- 
centage increases,  every  such  percentage  in- 
crease authorized  under  the  Act  of  Octo- 
ber 20.  1969  (Pub  L  No.  91-93.  Title  II. 
f  204.  83  Stat.  139)  and  thereafter  shall  be 
reduced  by  1  percent  before  It  Is  applied 
under  this  section  of  this  Act  Such  funds 
as  are  necessary  to  carry  out  this  section  are 
authorized  to  be  appropriated  and.  upon 
appropriation,  shall  be  deposited  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  In  a  single  pay- 
ment, to  the  credit  of  the  Judicial  Survivors' 
Annuities  Fund'  established  by  section  3  of 
this  Act." 


NOTICE  OF  HEARINGS 

Mr.  TALMADGE  Mr.  President,  on 
behalf  of  the  Senator  from  Kentucky 
I  Mr.  HtTDDLESTON  I ,  who  chairs  the  Sub- 
committee on  Agricultural  Production, 
Marketing,  and  Stabilization  of  Prices. 
I  wish  to  announce  next  week's  schedule 
of  hearings  before  his  subcommittee. 

At  10  am  on  Tuesday.  May  11.  testi- 
mony will  be  heard  on  S.  1650.  an  ad- 
ministration bill  which  would  eliminate 
the  maximum  on  license  fees  under  the 
Perishable  Agricultural  Commodities 
Act.  The  hearing  will  be  held  in  the  Sen- 
ate Committee  on  Agriculture  and  For- 
estry hearing  room,  322  Russell  Senate 
Office  Building 

At  10  am.  on  Wednesday.  May  12. 
testimony  will  be  heard  on  S.  1985,  S. 
2610.  and  H.R.  10339.  bills  which  would 
authorize  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
to  encourage  the  direct  marketing  of 
farm  products  Irom  farmer  to  consumer. 
That  hearing  also  will  be  held  in  the 
committee  hearing  room.  322  Russell 
Building. 

Persons  who  wish  to  testify  at  either 
hearing  should  contact  the  Hearing 
Clerk.  Senate  Agriculture  Committee,  at 
•2021  224-2035. 


NOTICE  Ui     HEARINGS 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  Mr  President,  on 
behalf  of  the  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Public  Welfare.  I  wish  to  announce  joint 
hearings  with  the  House  Committee  on 
Education  and  Labor,  inquiring  into  the 
recent  disasters  at  the  Scotia  Mine  in 
eastern    Kentucky. 

These  joint  hearings  will  be  held  on 
Friday.  May  7.  1976.  in  the  circuit  court 
room.  Letcher  County  Courthouse 
Whitesburg.  Ky..  and  will  commence  at 
8;30  am    A  second  day  of  hearings  is 
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scheduled  for  Thursday.  May  13.  1976,  to 
be  held  in  Washington.  DC. 

Persons  wishing  to  testify  or  wisliii^g 
additional  information  should  contact 
Michael  Goldberg,  of  the  Labor  Sub- 
committee staff,  room  G237,  Dirksen 
Building.   teleiJhone   224  4051 


ADDITIONAL  STATEMENTS 

.•\M.\ZING   GRACE 

Mr.  ROBERT  C  BYRD  Mr  President, 
the  Morning  Herald  of  Haper.sUTwn.  Md.. 
recently  carried  the  .^-tory  of  an  ouUsUmd- 
ing  citizen  of  West  Virginia.  It  is  the 
story  of  Grace  Lintz  of  Duckwall,  W.  Va., 
a  small  communit>'  approximately  5 
miles  southeast  of  Berkeley  Springs, 
Mrs.  Lintz'  home  look,';  out  to  the  east 
toward  Sleepy  Creek  Mountain  and  to 
the  west  toward  Cacapon  Mountain — 
magnificent  vistas  that  are  an  inspiration 
to  natives  of  the  area  as  well  as  to  out- 
of -State  visitors  who  are  coming  to  our 
State  in  increa.sing  numbers. 

Mrs.  Lintz  might  be  called  by  some 
people  a  "country  woman"  with  the  im- 
plication that  such  a  person  Ls  out  of 
touch  with  the  vital  concerns  of  our  Na- 
tion. Quite  the  contrary  is  true  Mrs. 
Lintz  is  deeply  involved  in  community 
activities  and  enjoys  di.'^^cusping  political 
issues  which  she  followiv  throuRh  the 
radio  and  TV  broadcasts  that  brine  h^r 
the  insights  and  knowledge  available  to 
those  on  the  actual  .scene  of  world  events. 

In  this  Bicentennial  Year.  I  should  like 
to  call  to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues 
the  inspiring  storj-'of  this  fine  woman  as 
an  example  to  others  of  the  kind  of  people 
who  have  helped  to  make  our  country 
great.  "Amazing  Grace  — title  of  the 
article — is  an  accurate  description  of  one 
person,  and.  also,  it  is  an  indication  of 
the  quality  of  life  with  which  the  citizens 
in  the  mountains  of  West  Virgina  feel 
they  are  especially  blessed. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
article — "Amazing  Grace" — be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Amazing  Grace 
(By  Mary  Weiss) 

DtTCKWALL.  W.  Va. — Some  Jog  and  touch 
their  toes.  Grace  Lintz  bends  over  and  pulls 
up  weeds. 

Some  take  up  meditation  and  consult  their 
therapists.  Grace  Lintz  snaps  beans  and 
grates  horseradish  root. 

Some  old  folks  take  an  afternoon  nap  and 
wait  for  Sunday.  Grace  Lintz  often  sleeps  four 
hours  a  night  and  sweeps  the  church. 

At  almost  80,  Grace  Lintz  has  tho.se  things 
everyone  seems  to  be  looking  for  these  days: 
Inner  peace,  health  i^nd  goort  cheer.  "But  why 
all  the  fuss?"  her  cleai  eyes  and  crinkled  brow 
ask.  "How  else  would  It  be?  Why  not?" 

She  fidgets  slightly  In  her  rocking  chair. 
p\;shlng  away  a  wisp  of  straw  colored  hair, 
straight  and  tough  like  the  person  under- 
neath. Her  hands,  still  strong  and  steady. 
mo^■e  to  smooth  her  cotton  dress,  and  the 
apron  safety  pinned  to  It  at  the  collar  bones. 

She  Jumps  up  from  her  rocker  with  the 
ease  of  a  grasshopper,  bringing  this  and  that : 
an  old  tintype  photo  of  her  and  her  six 
brothers  and  sisters:  a  purple-stained  recipe 
for  grape  Jelly  from  the  Ball  Blue  Book:  an 
address  book  full  of  friends  and  customers 
from  Duckwall  to  Hagerstown.  from  Win- 
chester and  even  Washington  and  Baltimore. 


The  tally  sheet  from  ihe  recent  .^pplebutter 
Festival  In  nearby  Berkeley  Springs  falls  to 
the  floor  and  she  snaps  it  up  like  a  frog  would 
a  fly. 

"People  can't  understand  it  but  It  doesn't 
.seem  to  me  like  It's  too  much  of  .-i  problem.' 
she  says  of  the  way  she  sold  $732  40  worth  of 
canned  goods  at  the  festival.  Including  96  gal- 
lons of  applebutter. 

"Let's  see.  Besides  the  four  kettles  of  but- 
ter, there  was  the  quince  Jelly  and  quince 
jam,  the  peach  Jam  and  the  horseradish  .  . 
three  cases,  I  think.  There  wa-s  the  dill  pickles 
and  relishes  and.  oh  yes.  there  was  the  grape 
and  raspberry  jelly,  the  beet  pickles,  apple- 
sauce and  ...  I  don't  know  If  that  takes  care 
of  It  or  not." 

Then  one  mustn't  overlook  the  carrots. 
beans,  bean  salad,  kraut,  tomatoes,  dried  ap- 
ples, pears  and  .sour  cherries  she  sells  to  her 
special  customers.  Including  nearby  restau- 
rants and  residents. 

Her  freshly  painted  while  frame  house 
overlooking  the  Duckwall  Church  of  Christ 
has  two  freezers  crammed  with  food  A  cel- 
lar, a  porch  and  a.ssorted  nooks  and  crannies 
are  also  filled  with  colorful  Jars  of  put-up 
goods. 

Under  the  towels  In  the  bathroom,  there's 
applebutter  and  canned  chicken:  over  the  oil 
heater  In  the  living  room  are  drying  apples: 
on  the  back  pwrch  are  horseradish  roots 
awaiting  the  grater  Cherry  red.  grape  purple, 
carrot  orange,  bean  green,  quince  gold — Its 
an  edible  rainbow  everywhere  you  look. 

Except  the  bathtub 

That's  full  of  fabric  scraps  in  as.sorted 
boxes  .  .  ,  brought  by  a  sister  from  Florida. 
dropped  off  by  this  friend  and  that:  she  can't 
recollect  who  Just  now. 

She'll  use  them  for  her  bedcovers  ,  ,  the 
old  fashioned  tied  kind  that  she  sells  along 
with  the  edibles  at  festivals  or  by  special 
order.  She  weaves  them  into  her  schedules 
whenever  she  gets  a  bit   of  free   time. 

Bean  or  bedcover,  she  stamps  out  her  prod- 
ucts at  a  fast  clip,  which  puzzles  many  of 
those  who  know  her.  But  Grace  Lintz  was 
weaned  on  hard  work,  and  with  no  one 
around  except  two  dogs  and  four  cows,  there 
is  little  distraction  or  chatter 

The  animals  belong  to  her  s^n  and  daugh- 
ter-in-law, Warren  and  Betty,  who  live  in 
a  brick  house  a  hundred  yards  from  her  back 
door.  Their  three  children  are  grown  and 
gone  off,  and  they  both  work,  leaving  be- 
hind a  quiet  panorama  of  peaceful  moun- 
tains and  fields  during  the  day.  Mother  and 
children  are  close  In  more  than  geography, 
but  Grace  Lintz  clearly  values  her  independ- 
ence and  demonstrates  a  high  degree  of  self- 
sufficiency. 

'I  am  sort  of  a  loner.  I  can't  get  along  too 
good  working  with  other  people.  "  she  ex- 
plains. 

But  when  it  comes  to  help,  you  don't  have 
to  convince  her  that  it's  better  to  give  than 
receive.  Seekers  of  help  and  advice  on  coun- 
try cooking  and  mountain  habits  frequently 
appear  at  her  door.  One  day  she's  teaching 
a  young  niece  to  dress  chickens  and  the 
next  she'll  be  giving  out  recipes  on  the 
phone. 

"I've  never  in  my  life  given  anything  away 
that  I  don't  get  back  twofold."  she  says 

She  leads  the  way  outside  Into  the  35  de- 
gree sunshme,  putting  on  her  sweater  as  an 
afterthought.  "I'm  used  to  being  outside." 
she  says  as  the  door  slams. 

"Over  here  is  the  church."  she  gestures 
with  the  pride  of  a  pastor.  Grace  take.'^  care 
of  that  too,  sweeping  It  up  every  week  and 
turning  on  the  heat  for  the  Sunday  services 
she  attends  without  fall.  And  In  the  fore- 
ground Is  the  fence  post  she  put  In,  and  over 
there's  the  garden  plot. 

Ah,  the  garden  plot, 

"I  love  a  good  garden  just  before  I  get 
anything  out  of  It.  I  think  that's  the  hap- 
piest time  of  my  life  . . .  Just  to  see  what  I 
can  make  that  piece  of  grotind  yield." 


And  yield  it  does  "A  \egetable  is  Just  like 
anybody  else.  If  it  gets  the  proper  attention 
it  will  do  good  and  if  It  don't  it  won't  "  she 
says.  Her  son  plows  the  acre  and  she  does  the 
rest  .  .  .  the  plantliig,  cultivating,  weeding, 
and  picking    How  does  she  do  it? 

■'The  hard   way — by  hand,"   she  chuckles. 
I've  done  this  ali  my  life 

That  life  began  on  May  9,  1896  ii:  Hancock, 
W  Va.,  Just  half  an  hci-.r  or  so  from  her  pres- 
ent heme.  She  was  the  seventh  child  of  Cath- 
erine Hoverniale  and  her  husband  Joseph, 
wi"io  died   just    15   months  later 

"Mothe.'-  was  a  very  strong  person,"  Grace 
said,  describing  how  she  took  over  for  her 
hus'oand,  selling  butter  ar.d  milk  to  trains 
passing  through  Hancock.  Md..  lust  across 
the  Potomeic  as  we.;  as  hotels  and  homes  in 
Hancock  and  Berkeley  Springs.  "She  never 
remarried.  It  might  have  been  a  better  life 
If  she  did.  but  I  iini  satished  with  the  one 
I  have. 

"I  was  a  tJLiRiboy  with  my  brother  Law- 
rence, and  he  and  1  ■."...r'Ked  .t.  the  fields." 
she  reminisced,  "Back  then  they  hsd  horses 
hitched  to  binders  He  d  drive  and  Id  r;de 
the  binder  to  harvest  the  wheat  I  began 
when  I  was  very  small  I  had  to.  We  didn't 
have  everything  on  the  shelves  like  you 
people  do  today,"  she  added  without  scold- 
ing. 'It  was  just  our  way  of  life  .  ,  of 
existing   .       .   that's  all  I  know  about  it 

And  today?  'More  power  to  'em  rodav " 
she  said.  "They  will  like  tlielr  way  of  life 
Just  like  I  liked  mine  " 

She  married  Tracy  Lint.!  who  worked  for 
the  B&O  Railroad  until  the  Depression,  when 
"times  got  hard  and  he  vas  bumped  for 
older  employes."  she  said.  So  they  bought 
the  land  In  Duckwall  and  moved  there  with 
son  Warren  in  1933. 

They  worked  the  place  together  until  1967 
when  Tracy  died  He  had  been  kicked  by  a 
horse  and  refused  to  go  to  the  doctor,  she 
said 

"You  remember  The  dead  but  you  can't 
keep  t.hem  in  your  mind  all  the  time  after 
they  are  gone  You've  got  tc  have  a  dividing 
line  In  there  somewhere 

"When  he  died  I  vias  'us'  down  to  bare 
ground  .  ,  no  cash."  she  admitted  "People 
think  I  am  funny  now  putting  my  money 
back  into  the  propertv  But  when  you're  old 
and  It  starts  to  cv  down,  voi;  feel  bad  What's 
left  will  go  to  m.y  son   " 

For  six  years  she  worked  for  National  Pruit 
In  Winchester  preparing  fruit  for  canning 
durliig  the  growing  season,  "I  didn't  much 
care  for  it.  but  I'm  like  anybody  else  . 
I've  got  to  have  money.  Thev  paid  me  for  an 
hour  and  I  gave  them  an  hour's  worth  of 
work,  that's  the  way  it  was  "  she  said 

Hard  work  is  all  Grace  L;ntz  has  ever 
known  Even  now.  at  79.  she  gets  only  about 
four  hours  of  sleep  b  night  during  the  grow- 
ing season  because  there's  so  miUch  to  dc 

But  she  says.  "I  would  hate  to  try  to 
figure  out  what  I  do  I  just  do  whatever  a 
day  brings  up  I  work  on  the  installment 
plan,  I  am  here  and  there  and  yonder  and 
whenever  I  get  tired  of  one  place  I  go  to 
another.  See  this  horser&cish  sittlnc  over 
here?  Soon  as  I  get  it  dor^e  I'll  go  to  bed- 
covers .  . 

Economy  and  a  life  of  hardship  hat  also 
taught  her  to  waste  nothing  Everrthing  is 
used  or  recycled:  corn  cobs  go  xo  the  dogs: 
seeds  are  saved  for  next  year's  planting  If 
there's  something  she  can't  use.  she  gives  It 
away 

But  she  is  aware  that  everything — includ- 
ing p>eople — eventually  wears  out 

"Warren  and  Betty  gave  me  that  new  set 
of  cookware,"  she  says.  p>ointins  to  the 
kitchen.  They  gave  it  t«  her  before  Christ- 
mas, she  says  becau.se  she  needed  It  and 
hasn't  got  too  long  to  be  around  "To  an 
old  person,  life's  a  gamble  We  live  from  day 
to  day  It  don't  matter  how  much  money 
you   ha\e    we    ali    kn; w    we    got    to   die  .  .  . 
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when  were  done  were  done. '  she  said  matter 
offactly 

•But  I  aim  to  Iceep  busy."  she  says.  I  don  t 
have  any  time  to  sit  around  worrying  about 
aches  and  pains  worrying  Is  worse  than 

sickness." 

CINCO  DE  MAYO 

Mr  FANNIN.  Mi*.  President,  the  5th 
of  May  is  a  very  important  day  for  the 
people"  of  Mexico  and  for  Americans  of 
Mexican  heritage.  Celebrations  are  held 
annually  on  this  date  in  Mexico  and  in 
the  Mexican-American  communities 
north  of  the  border  Many  Arizona  cities 
and  towns  take  part  in  the  festivities 
of  this  day.  ,    ^  ,, 

It  was  on  this  day  in  1862  that  a  small 
volunteer  force  of  Mexican  patriots  un- 
der Gen  Ignacio  Zaragoza  defeated  a 
superior  French  army  at  the  town  of 
Pu°bla  The  victory  did  not  have  a  great 
dea'l  of  military  significance  although  it 
did  delay  the  French  capture  of  Mexico 
City  Even  though  the  French  were  able 
eventuaUy  to  establish  a  monarchy  in 
Mexico  the  battle  of  Cinco  de  Mayo  was 
significant  because  it  provided  the  Mex- 
ican people  with  the  inspiration  which 
enabled  them  to  carry  on  the  struggle 
to  reclaim  independence. 

Cinco  de  Mayo  is  important  not  only 
as  a  mUitary  victory,  but  as  a  victory  of 
the  human  spirit  over  all  military  odds. 
I  congratulate  the  Mexican  people  on 
this  anniversary  of  a  very  significant 
day  in  their  history. 

JACK  THE  WRAPPER 
Mr  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  after  40 
years  of  service  to  the  Senate.  Jack  Vim- 
stein    afTectionately  referred  to  as  Jack 
the  Wrapper,  retired  last  Friday.  April 

30.  ,  ,    . 

Jack  is  a  man  who  took  great  pride  in 
his  work.  He  disUnguished  himself  with 
superior  service  to  each  senatorial  office 
down  through  the  years. 

Another  title— that  of  "Poet  Laureate 
of  Capitol  Hill"— was  bestowed  on  Jack 
by  Senate  staffers  in  recognition  of  the 
many  poems  he  composed.  Jack's  creed 
for  living  is  well  expressed  by  a  prolific 
writer,  Edward  Everett  Hale,  who  said: 

To  look  up  and  not  down. 
To  look  forward  and  not  back. 
To  look  out  and  not  In.  and 
To  lend  a  hand. 

Jack  has  many  friends  among  my  col- 
leagues, their  wives  and  staff.  We  all 
wish  him  Godspeed  in  his  well-deserved 
retirement  years. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  that  an  article 
written  by  Barbara  Bergston  which  ap- 
peared in  the  May  6  issue  of  Roll  Call, 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
Eis  follows: 

.lACK  WRAV-i  It  Up 
(By  Barbara  S   Bengtson) 

•Just  lay  It  on  the  counter  and  I'll  take 
care  of  It."  _ 

With  those  words.  Jack  "the  Wrapper" 
Vlrn.-»teln  took  care  of  requests  from  them 
all — Senators,  Senators"  wives.  Senators'  sec- 
retaries. Intern.s,  anybody  else  from  the  Sen- 
ate who  had  a  package  to  get  wrapped  But 
no  more!  Jack  Is  retiring  on  April  30.  He  left 


the  buUdlng  on  Friday.  March  12,  In  an 
ambulance.  Now.  his  doctors  do  not  want  him 
to  return. 

To  many.  Jack  never  had  a  last  name. 
When  you  are  an  institution  you  don't  need 
a  last  name — Just  a  place.  Jacks  last  Wrap- 
ping Room  was  in  the  basement  of  the  Dlrk- 
sen  Senate  Office  Building  near  the  subway. 

Signs  all  over  the  room  bore  examples  of 
Jacks  sense  of  humor :  -Old  Wrappers  Never 
Die.  they  Just  get  sick  of  their  work''.  "Old 
bookkeepers  never  die.  they  Just  lose  their 
balance  ".  "Its  not  the  ups  and  downs  that 
bother  me — It's  the  Jerks",  "Before  you  louse 
It  up — THIMK!".  "Please  don't  make  a  fuss 
over  me.  Just  treat  me  exactly  as  you  would 
any  other  brilliant  person".  ""Alexander 
Graham  Bell  had  hang  ups".  '"I"m  a  Cracker 
Jack'",  "If  no  one  claims  me  In  30  days,  I'm 
yours",  and  "There  are  strings  attached  to 
my  work". 

The  photos  on  the  walls  ""speak"  of  days 
gone  by — Senator  Maurlne  Neuberger.  the 
""Lovely  LU"  (Lillian  Menne  Alvey)  taken 
with  Senator  Richard  Nixon,  and  many 
photos  of  Marie  McDonald  (the  WWDC  1260 
traffic  helicopter  girl  who  was  killed  in  a 
crash  on  September  1.  1966)  Photos  of  Sen- 
ator James  Allen.  Senator  William  Proxmlre. 
Senator  Hubert  Humphrey,  and  Senator 
Allen'.s  wife,  Maryon,  hang  side  by  side.  Mrs. 
Allen  Inscribed,  "To  my  dear  friend.  Jack 
the  Wrapper,  from  a  devoted  fan"  There  Is 
a  photo  of  the  late  Senator  Everett  DlrKsen 
and  the  late  Chaplain  of  the  Senate,  Dr 
Frederick  Brown  Harris  which  says,  "To  my 
good  friend.  Jack,  a  dedicated  American,  our 
Poet  Laureate,  who  holds  forth  In  his  work- 
shop in  our  Old  Senate  Office  Building— 
and  by  his  genial  helpfulness  has  more 
friends  than  the  packages  he  so  skillfully 
wraps  ",  written  by  Dr   Harris 

The  Poet  Laureate  title  was  bestowed  on 
Jack  by  his  Senate  colleagues  after  many  of 
his  poems  appeared  In  print.  "Miss  Inspira- 
tion" was  published  in  1956  in  Roll  Call 
kicking  off  the  beauty  contest  for  ""Miss  Capi- 
tol HIU  ".  Jacks  poem's  have  appeared  In 
magazines — ""Trinity"  and  "Ideals  "  as  well  a3 
local  newspapers.  Including  "The  Washing- 
ton Star".  Jack  has  written  some  80  poems. 
He  dreamed  of  having  them  published  in 
booklet  form — but  this  ambition  has  not 
been  realized  And  Jack  has  been  the  sub- 
ject of  several  articles  written  about  Capitol 
Hill,  with  requests  for  many  Interviews 
which  he  declined. 

On  August  7.  1936,  a  very  young  Jack 
started  to  work  In  the  Folding  Room  (now 
140  to  148  Russell  Senate  Office  Bvilldlng — 
Senator  John  Towers  office) .  He  inserted  ma- 
terials into  envelopes  by  hand  It  was  called 
•piece  work."  The  pay  was  $1  a  thousand. 
Sometimes  on  a  rush  Job,  he  worked  all  night 
long  Then  he  would  trek  back  on  foot  the  55 
blocks  to  his  home  that  he  had  trod  In  the 
morning.  (You  probably  know  there  are  ap- 
proximately ten  city  blocks  to  a  mile  i  There 
was  not  enough  money  to  buy  a  car  or  ride  a 
bus  Through  the  rain,  the  sleet,  the  heat  of 
Washington,  It  was  all  the  same  If  It  was  a 
good  year,  he'd  make  »800 — and  that  was 
more  than  any  of  the  other  fourteen  em- 
ployees In  the  Folding  Room  made.  Jack 
worked  harder  and  was  a  faster  Inserter.  One 
month,  he  recalls,  he  only  made  50  cents — 
no  Senators  had  any  work  to  send  out. 
Sometimes  he  would  get  lucky  and  could 
hand-address  envelopes  at  home  at  *2  per 
thousand.  "But  there  weren"t  many  of  those 
Jobs."'  Senator  Estes  Kefauver  sent  out  25.000 
Chrlatmas  cards  through  Jack  "Those  were 
good  days  when  I  got  to  do  a  Job  like  that  at 
home" 

Jack  has  wrapped  for  three  Senators  who 
became  President — Kennedy.  Johnson  and 
Nixon.  Once  he  made  a  box  with  holes  for 
Vice  President  Nixon  to  transport  two  kit- 
tens by  air.  On  another  occasion  he  wrap- 
ped the  suit  Nixon  was  wearing  when  he 
was  spit  upon  in  South  America.  Another  fa- 


mous personality  utilizing  Jack  s  -servlres 
was  an  Inquiring  Photographer  named 
Jackie  Bouvler  who  later  married  Senator 
John  Kennedy,  and  then  became  First  Lady, 
Rufus  Emmlsten  (Senator  Sam  Ervln  of 
North  Carolina)  now  Attorney  General  of 
North  Carolina  was  another  habitue  of 
Jack's  Shop. 

Lady  Bird  Johnson,  while  her  husband  was 
Vice  President,  was  President  of  the  Senate 
Wives  Red  Cross.  She,  personally,  placed  the 
orders  with  Jack  for  ceramic  coffee  cups 
which  the  Ladles  used  every  Tuesday  at  their 
meetings.  The  cups  bore  an  elephant  or 
donkey  and  carried  a  first  and  last  name 
and  "Ladles  of  the  Senate.'"  They  were  done 
In  red,  white  and  blue  After  a  time  ^he  cups 
were  no  longer  available  for  Jack  'to  paint 
and  decorate,  so  that  enterprise  came  to  an 
end. 

Nice  people  do  nice  things  for  Jack.  Sena- 
tor Abe  RIblcoffs  wife  baked  him  some 
chocolate  chip  cookies.  Senator  Allen"s  wife 
invited  him  to  lunch  with  her  and  the  Sena- 
tor. At  Christmas  time  he  received  beautiful 
thank  you  notes  from  Senators,  and  presents 
from  a  few  regularly. 

But  Senator  '"Pete"  Williams  did  the  best 
deed  of  all  Some  years  back,  the  .Architect's 
office  was  planting  trees  on  the  Senate 
grounds.  At  one  particular  spot  at  Ist  and 
C.  NE,  next  to  the  loading  platform,  a  gar- 
dener began  to  dig  a  hole.  Senator  Williams 
chanced  by  Just  In  time  and  told  him,  "You 
can't  plant  a  tree  there — that's  where  Jack 
the  Wrapper  sits  to  eat  his  lunch  every  day." 
So.  no  tree  was  planted  In  that  sp>ot — It  was 
placed  several  feet  away. 

We  all  shall  miss  this  kindly  man  who 
wrapped  packages  so  beautifully  that  they 
arrived  as  far  away  as  Switzerland  In  tip-top 
shape   He  took  pride  In  his  work.  ^ 

Jack  performed  deeds  for  people  from  the 
heart.  The  kind  of  deeds  that  money  couldn't 
buy.  Tou  see.  I  know.  One  winter's  day.  It 
had  snowed  continuously.  That  evening  after 
working  very  late.  I  made  my  way  to  the 
Senate  parking  lot,  dreading  the  prospect  of 
shoveling  the  snow  off  my  car  and  scraping 
the  Ice  from  the  windshield.  But  there  stood 
my  car  on  the  empty  lot,  al!  cleaned  off.  and 
the  temperature  Inside  raided  several  degrees 
because  some  nice  guy  "ran  the  motor  to 
take  the  chill  off"  and  left  a  note  on  the 
car  seat  that  said.  "Hey,  Kid— I  knew  you 
had  to  work  late,  so  I  cleaned  your  car  " 

We  could  all  take  lessons  In  kindness 
from  Jack.  And  we  also  know  wherever  he 
was,  the  world  was  a  better  place  because 
he  happened  along.  Someone  wlU  fill  your 
Job,  Jack,  but  nobody  can  ever  take  your 
place. 

From  the  pen  of  the  Senate's  Poet  Lau- 
reate came  this  paean  to  friendship. 
"'TYue  friendship  Is  a  lovely  Jewel 

Too  beautiful  to  destroy; 
"Yet  an  unkind  word  can  shatter  it 

And  crash  life's  greatest  joy: 
"So  if  there  Is  misunderstanding. 

Shake   hands    today,    my    friend; 
"For  friendship,  love  and  kindness 

Are  all  that  matter  In  the  end." 

He  lived  it  like  he  wrote  tt. 

"So  long.  Kid  .  .    see  you  around." 


LOCKS  AND  DAM  NO  26 

Mr  NELSON.  Mr.  President,  the 
February  1976  issue  of  Reader's  Digest 
contains  an  excellent  article  on  the  Corps 
of  Engineers'  proposed  replacement  of 
locks  and  dam  No   26  at  Alton.  HI. 

The  article  entitled  "Big  Dam  Deci- 
sion at  Alton,"  does  a  fine  job  In  explain- 
ing a  most  complicated  issue.  At  stake 
here,  contrar>'  to  previous  public  state- 
ments by  the  corps,  is  a  multibillion  pub- 
lic  works   program   whose   adverse   en- 
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vironmental  and  economic  impacts  could 
be  considerable. 

National  economic,  national  transpor- 
tation, and  national  environmental 
policies  are  all  involved  with  this  issue. 
I  believe  before  tlie  Congre.^.s  authorizes 
the  replacement  on  repair  of  the  existing 
.structuri',  additional  economjc  and  en- 
viroiunental  .'itudics  that  have  been  re- 
commended by  the  U.S.  Department  of 
Tran.sportation  and  the  U.S.  Fish  and 
Wildlife  Service  should  be  i^erfonned. 

Mr  President.  I  ask  unanimoas  con- 
.sent  that  the  te.xt  of  the  lieader's  Digest 
article.  ""Big  Dam  DecLsion  at  Alton,"  and 
an  exchange  of  letters  between  the  corps 
and  the  managing  editor  of  the  Digest  be 
printed  m  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  foUows: 

Big  Dam  Decision  at  Alton 
(By  James  Nathon  Miller) 

A  deceptively  quite  battle  Is  now  being 
waged  over  the  building  of  a  dam  across  the 
Mississippi  River  near  St.  Louis.  On  the  .«ur- 
lace,  it  seems  a  typical  conservation  fight  be- 
tween the  pro-dam  U.S.  Army  Corps  of  En- 
gineers and  the  anti-dam  Sierra  Club  and 
Izaak  Walton  League  Just  below  the  sur- 
face, however,  are  two  nationally  significant 
Issues  that  have  nothing  to  do  with  con.ser- 
vatlon:  an  attempt  by  one  of  Washington's 
toughest  lobbies  to  pull  a  Tn!Wfibt/;ion-dollar 
rtpoff  of  the  US  taxpayer,  and  a  far-reach- 
ing Congressional  decision  on  the  future  of 
the  U.S.  transportation  system. 

Actually,  It's  not  the  dam  Itself  that  has 
aroused  the  conservationists,  but  the  very 
peculiar  design  of  Its  two  barge  locks.  To 
understand  why,  first  take  a  look  at  the  US 
barge  Industry — and,  specifically,  at  how  It 
meshes  with  the  other  main  gears  of  the  US 
transportation  Industry 

The  basic  fact  about  these  gears  is  that 
they  do  not  mesh.  Because  each  of  our  major 
modes  of  transportation  came  on  the  scene 
at  a  different  time.  Congress  never  managed 
to  deal  with  them  all  as  a  whole  Instead.  It 
simply  took  them  In  the  order  of  their  arrival 
and  stuck  each  mode  Into  whatever  govern- 
ment pigeonhole  seemed  appropriate"  at  the 
time. 

First  were  the  rivers,  whose  main  need  In 
the  early  days  was  for  engineers  who  would 
keep  them  clear  of  snags:  In  1824.  Congress 
gave  the  snag-clearlng  job  to  the  Army.  Later, 
It  created  the  Inter.'^tate  Commerce  Commis- 
sion to  keep  watch  over  the  railroads,  the 
Bureau  of  Piibllr  Roads  to  supervise  high- 
way building,  the  Civil  Aeronautlas  Board  to 
regulate  the  airlines,  and  the  Federal  Power 
Commission  to  supervise  the  transportation 
of  gas  by  pipeline 

THE    SWKFTEST    DEAL 

What  it  all  finally  added  up  to  was  not  a 
transportation  system  but  a  non-system,  a 
tangle  of  competitive  Industries  governed  by 
conflicting  rates,  routes  and  subsidies  In 
1966,  Congress  tried  to  untangle  the  mess  by 
putting  the  scattered  executive  agencies  deal- 
ing with  transjKjrtatlon  Into  a  single  Depart- 
ment of  Transportation,  where  they  could 
all  fight  each  other  under  the  same  umbrella 
But  even  this  mild  structural  reform  had  a 
gaping  hole,  caused  by  the  refusal  of  one  of 
the  main  transportation  arms — the  barges — 
to  come  In  under  the  umbrella. 

The  reason  the  barge  people  refused  was 
simple:  they  did  not  want  to  risk  giving  up 
one  of  the  sweetest  deals  any  US  Industry 
has  ever  managed  to  squeeze  out  of  the  gov- 
ernment The  deal  was  this: 

In  the  D<>pre.sslon  years  of  the  1930s.  Con- 
press  decided  to  go  Into  the  canal -building 
business  on  a  massive  scale.  Its  aim  was  to 


create  Jobs  and  to  develop  competition  for 
the  ral'.roads.  which  In  those  days  were  still 
much-feared  giants  of  transportation.  The 
Corps  of  Engineers  was  given  the  task  of 
building  the  canals,  and  the  result  was  one 
of  the  most  monumental  construction  proj- 
ects In  history  Today  that  system  covers 
25.543  miles;  built  at  today  s  prices,  it  would 
co.st  perhaps  a^  much  as  $20  billion. 

What  makes  this  deal  so  sweet  to  the  barge 
people  is  that  the  entire  canal  system — the 
building  of  it,  the  maintenance  of  It,  the 
iiperatlon  of  its  locks  and  signaling  systems — 
is  provided  to  them  free  as  a  gift  of  Con- 
gress Barges  are  the  only  transportation 
mode  who.se  right-of-way  is  100-percent  built 
and  operated  at  taxpayer  expense 

GIVEXE    AND    TAKERS 

For  years  economists  have  denounced  this 
sub-sidy  i  which  comes  to  more  than  $300  mil- 
lion a  yean,  and  every  President  since  Frank- 
lin Roosevelt  ha.>:  tried  to  get  Congress  to 
force  the  barges  to  pay  at  least  part  of  the 
canal  costs  But  each  one  ha.s  run  Into  a 
stone  wall :  the  waterway  lobby,  which  exerts 
its  Influence  through  the  powerful  Corps  of 
Engineers 

What  makes  the  Corps  so  powerful  is  the 
power  of  the  two  groups  It  serves  Or.  the 
one  hand,  it  acts  as  adviser  to  Congress  on 
the  appropriations  that  are  dearest  to  Con- 
gress's heart — Its  annual  $2  billion  In  pork- 
barrel  money.  On  the  other  hand.  In  its  role 
as  chief  promoter  and  Justifier  of  waterway 
projects,  the  Corps  acts  as  the  major  pleader 
In  Congress  for  a  vast  combine  of  heavy- 
construction  companies,  barge  lines,  barge- 
owning  coal  oil  and  grain  companies,  and 
the  chambers  of  commerce  of  hundreds  of 
river-va'iley  and  coastal  communities  It's 
this  dual  role-  adviser  to  the  givers  and 
lobbyist  for  the  takers— that  makes  the 
Corps  a  unlqiie.  virtually  unassailable  Insti- 
tution in  Washington 

PECULIAR  DISCOVERIES 

\STilch  brings  us  to  the  controversy  over 
the  d.^m  on  the  Misstsslppl.  In  1970,  Congress 
approved  a  Corps  request  for  $350,000  to  draw 
up  plans  for  repairing  an  old  1930s'  dam  at 
Alton.  111.,  about  15  miles  north  of  St  Louis 
It  was  Just  an  obscure  item — a  fraction  of  a 
percent  of  the  Corps'  1970  Jiidget — and  at 
first  nobody  paid  any  attention  to  it  But 
then  some  outsiders  began  probing  into  the 
reason  for  the  Corps"  interest  In  Alton — and 
they  discovered  a  fanta-stic  scheme  for  sneak- 
ing a  multlbiilton-dollar  project  through 
Congress  without  Congress's  even  knowing 
about  It.  Here  is  how  they  discovered  the  at- 
tempt : 

During  the  canal-bulldlng  splurge  of  the 
1930s,  one  of  the  Corps'  biggest  jobs  had  been 
to  convert  the  Upper  Mississippi  into  a  29- 
step  staircase  of  lake.s  that  stretched  .^ome 
670  miles  from  St  Louis  to  Minneapolis  Each 
lake  was  created  by  building  a  dam  across  the 
river,  which  backed  up  water  and  formed  a 
long,  shallow  pool  Each  pool  had  a  nine-foot- 
deep  channel  running  down  its  middle,  and 
each  dam  was  provided  with  a  lock,  or  locks, 
for  raising  and  lowering  barges. 

Although  the  system  had  been  designed  to 
last  for  50  years,  in  the  late  \9fy0^-  the  Corps 
decided  that  the  30-year-o!cJ  dam  at  Alton 
should  be  scrapped  and  replaced  by  a  new 
one  two  miles  downstream,  at  a  cost  of  about 
$400  million.  At  this  point  the  conservation- 
ists began  to  get  concerned  What  worried 
them  was  the  possibility  that  the  new  dams 
might  Increase  the  enormous  damage  that 
the  old  ones  had  alread'  done  to  the  Uppyer 
Mississippi, 

In  the  1930s,  when  the  free-flowing  river 
was  converted  Into  a  series  of  lakes  by  the 
original  dams,  its  current  had  slowed  and  the 
lakes  had  become  great  entrapment  basins 
for  millions  of  tons  of  sand  that  had  pre- 
viously   washed    downstream.    To    keep    the 


channel  from  plugging  up  each  year  Corps 
dredges  sucked  three  million  tons  of  sand 
from  its  bottom  and  dumped  It  along  the 
channel's  edges,  forming  levee-Uke  mounds 
up  tc  30  feet  high  on  either  side  of  the  mid- 
stream corridor  Slowly  these  barriers  began 
to  block  off  the  rivers  flow  from  the  sur- 
rounding water,  encouraging  the  growth  in 
the  sldewaters  of  thcasands  of  acres  of  root- 
ed aquatic  plant.s 

Today,  that  growth  is  so  thick  in  large 
areas  that  not  even  a  canoe  can  penetrate  It. 
Indeed  the  Upper  Mississippi  Is  eutrophy- 
ing — that  IS  starting  the  agmc-and-dymg 
process  that  eventually  fills  in  and  kills  every 
lake  In  the  world  At  the  present  rate,  ac- 
cording to  Du  Wayne  Gebken.  a  Wisconsin 
State  biologist,  In  50  years  the  present  open 
water  will  be  marsh,  and  the  present  marsh 
win  be  land:  the  Mississippi  will  have  be- 
come,   literally,    a    barge    canal 

How  could  such  a  massive  process  be  af- 
fected by  the  mere  replacement  of  an  old 
dam  by  a  new  one  at  Alton?  This  brings  U8, 
finally,  to  the  design  of  the  locks.  Investi- 
gating the  Alton  project,  the  corLservatlon- 
i.sti-  made  two  \ery  peculiar  discoveries 
First,  where  the  present  dam  consists  of  one 
600-foot  lock  and  one  360-footer  tl.e  pro- 
prosed  new  dam  is  tc  have  two  1200-foot 
locks.  Even  more  p>eculiar,  the  new  locks  are 
to  be  deep  enough  to  take  barges  of  W^- 
foot  draft — 30-percent  deeper  than  can  be 
accommodated  by  the  system's  nine-foot 
channel  Yet  the  Engineers  say  they  have  no 
plans  for  dredging  the  channel  any  deeper 
Then  why.  the  conservationists  asked  in- 
ject into  a  29-dam  system  one  freak  set  of 
locks  that  were  twice  as  long  and  three  feet 
deeper  than  all  the  ones  upstream  from  It? 

LEGAL    LOOPHOLES 

The  Corps  had  answers  WTiy  double- 
length  locks ^  Delays  at  Dam  26  are  so  bad 
that  they're  already  costing  barge  op>erators 
$165,000  a  month  In  waiting  time  'Why  a 
12-foot-deep  lock  in  a  9-foot -deep  channel? 
Ice  In  the  river;  It  can  build  up  such  a  thick 
coating  on  barge  hulls  that  the  extra  depth 
Is  needed  to  prevent  them  from  scraping 
the  lock  bottoms. 

But  the  con.servationlsts  were  convinced 
the  Engineers  were  hiding  something  And. 
sure  enough.  In  searching  through  the 
Corps'  history  they  came  across  a  moet  re- 
vealing document — a  20-year-old  repKDrt 
about  a  Corps  project  on  a  different  river, 
the  Ohio    Here's  what   the   report  revealed: 

In  the  early  1950s,  at  the  urging  of  barge 
operators,  the  Corps  had  decided  that  It 
was  time  to  start  enlarging  the  alreskdy- 
exlstlng  Ohio  River  canal  But  It  faced  a 
serious  legal  obstacle  When  Congress  orig- 
inally authorized  the  Ohio  Canal,  It  speci- 
fied 600-foot  locks  and  a  nine-foot  channel, 
Tliere  wa.':  nothing  In  the  law  saving  the 
Corps  could  go  beyond  these  dimensions 

But  there  wa.s  a  loophole  Buried  :n  an 
old  1909  Rivers  and  Harbors  Act  was  a  pro- 
vision stating  that  if  a  sp)ecific  dam  wtis  in 
urgent  need  of  repair  to  keep  traffic  flowing, 
the  Corps  could  go  ahead  with  the  necessary 
work  without  special  authorization  from 
Congress  All  it  had  to  do  was  give  Congress 
what  a  Corps  document  calls  "an  advlsory- 
t>'p>e  letter."  and  Congress  would  give  Its 
approval  So.  In  the  1960s  and  '60s,  using 
the  ancient  emergency-repair  statute  the 
Engineers  began  replacing  the  dams  on  the 
Ohio — and  in  the  process  they  equipped 
each  new  dam  with  a  1200-foot -long  lock 
deep  enough  for  12-foot -draft  barges  To- 
day, with  the  Ohio  lock  enlargements  still 
only  70  percent  finished  the  ""repair"  bill  al- 
realy  totals  an  a-stronomical  one-blllion- 
plus  dollars — even  though  Congress  has 
never   authorized    a   larger   canal 

■What  bearing  does  all  thLs  have  on  the 
d£im  at  Alton?  That  one,  too.  was  proposed 
under   the    1909   law.    Despite    Its   enormous 
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sue  and  the  fact  that  tfs  clearly  a  brand- 
new  dam.  with  totally  different  locks,  the 
Corps  Insisted  that  It  was  merely  an  urgently 
needed  -reconstruction"  of  the  old  one  Not 
only  that,  but  the  Corps  was  planning  to  do 
the  same  thing  on  the  dams  upstream  from 
Alton.  This  Is  indicated  by  another  document 
the  antl-dani  lawyers  turned  up  In  their 
search  through  the  Corps'  records:  a  sched- 
ule showing  that,  starting  In  1978.  the  next 
12  dams  upstream  will,  one  by  one.  experi- 
ence the  same  kind  of  conge.stlon  and  come 
to  need  the  same  kind  of  -reconstruction." 
"UNWORTHY  or  belief" 
The  whole  thing  seems  almost  too  daring 
to  believe.  Could  the  Engineers  actually  be 
planning  to  build  a  12-foot  channel  north- 
ward from  St.  Louis  to  Minneapolis,  with  al- 
most four  times  the  capacity  of  the  old  canal, 
at  a  cost  of  anywhere  from  M  to  $10  blUlon— 
all  on  the  basis  of  "advisory-type  letters." 
without  any  sign  from  Congress  that  the 
country  wants  a  new  canal?  Both  the  barge- 
men and  the  Corps  deny  It.  Says  Corps  MaJ. 
Oen.  J.  W.  Morris,  "The  construction  of  the 
locks  and  dam  at  Alton  Is  not  a  commitment 
to  a  12-foot  channel  on  the  Upper  Missis- 
sippi." 

But  by  mid- 1974  the  anti-dam  lawyers 
were  pretty  sure  they  could  prove  otherwise. 
That  August,  when  Congress  voted  to  give 
the  Corps  $22  million  to  start  construction 
at  Alton,  the  conservationists  Joined  forces 
with  the  canal-hating  Western  Railroad  As- 
sociation and  brought  suit  In  federal  court 
to  stop  It.  A  month  later,  federal  Judge 
Charles  Rlchey  Issued  hU  decision.  In  acid 
language  cunworthy  of  belief."  "not  only 
unpalatable  but  also  erroneous."  "the  record 
Is  replete  with  contrary  Indications"),  he 
flatly  rejected  the  Corps'  explanation  of  the 
project.  The  decision  to  expand  Alton's  ca- 
pacity, he  said.  "Is.  In  essence,  the  decision 
to  expand  the  capacity  of  the  entire  system- 
He  enjoined  the  Corps  from  starting  con- 
struction until  it  had  applied  for  and  re- 
ceived specific  Congressional  authorization 
to  build  the  new  dam. 

As  this  article  goes  to  press,  the  Engineers 
say  they  are  making  their  own  "Independent 
review  "  of  the  project,  preparatory  to  asking 
Congress  for  specific  authorization.  Assum- 
ing that  this  review  does  not  disavow  the 
Corps'  own  past  claims  about  the  crucial 
need  for  bigger  locks.  Congress  will  soon  have 
to  decide  whether  to  spend  MOO  million  to 
give  the  barge  operators  a  new  dam  at  Alton 
Here  are  the  vital  questions  It  must  answer 
before  It  votes: 

Are  larger  locks  really  needed?  Not  accord- 
ing to  a  recent  Department  of  Transporta- 
tion study,  which  says  the  railroads,  "given 
modest  additional  investment. "  can  handle 
whatever  freight  the  locks  can't. 

If  the  waterway  Is  enlarged,  who  should 
pay  for  It?  The  taxpayers?  The  barge  opera- 
tors? Congress  must  soon  begin  serious  de- 
bate on  this  question. 

Would  a  larger  canal  be  environmentally 
harmful?  Given  the  ".larm  the  present  one  Is 
causing,  the  answer  seems  to  be  obvious. 

Why  do  Army  generals  have  such  a  deci- 
sive voice  In  setting  the  nation's  civilian 
transportation  policies?  This  Is  the  funda- 
mental question  raised  by  the  uproar  at  Al- 
ton, and  the  answer  Is  simple:  Because  In 
1824  those  snags  In  America's  rivers  needed 
clearing,  and  the  Army  got  the  Job. 

Clearly,  the  big  decision  at  Alton  Involves 
more  than  the  future  of  the  Mississippi 
River.  It  involves  as  well  the  future  of  the 
central  mechanism  of  the  American  econ- 
omy— our  national  transportation  network. 
That's  why  It's  high  time  for  Congress  to 
take  a  thoughtful  look  back  at  the  history 
of  how  this  network  developed  and  at  how 
It  can  be  freed  from  the  chaos  caused  by  all 
those  pigeonholes  that  were  created  along 
the  way.  like  the  Corps  of  Engineers. 


Department  or  the  Armt. 
Washington.  DC.  February  17.  1976 
Mr.  HoBART  Lewis. 
Chairman  and  Editor-tn-Chief, 
Reader  s  Digest, 
Pleasantville.  NY. 

Dear  Mr.  Lewis:  I  am  concerned  that  the 
article  "Big  Dam  Decision  at  Alton"  In  the 
February  Issue  of  Reader's  Digest  misstates 
certalfi  points  and  oversimplifies  other  fea- 
tures of  a  very  complex  Issue  to  the  point 
of  leading  your  readers  away  from  the  funda- 
mental problem  which  now  exists  at  Alton. 
Illinois. 

The  accompanying  fact  sheet  addresses 
the  several  Inaccuracies  relating  to  the  pub- 
lic record.  Much  of  the  articles  focvjs  was 
on  the  procedural  aspects  of  project  approval. 
'I-he  processes  by  which  we  study  and  present 
our  recommendations  to  the  Congress  are 
well  established  and  well  known.  All  phases 
of  our  programs  and  projects  annually  re- 
quire Congressional  approval  and  funding  to 
proceed.  The  Corps  of  Engineers'  use  of  the 
discretionary  authority  of  the  Secretary  of 
the  Army  under  the  1909  Rivers  and  Harbors 
Act  to  modernize  the  Ohio  River  navigation 
system  and  Its  proposal  to  use  the  same  au- 
thority for  the  replacement  of  Locks  and 
Dams  26  on  the  Mississippi  wa.s  done  pub- 
licly. In  good  faith  and  with  the  full  knowl- 
edge and  concurrence  of  the  Congress.  That 
this  was  accomplished  "without  Congress 
ever  knowing  about  it "  not  only  la  Incorrect, 
but  Impossible. 

I  believe  the  American  public  deserves  a 
balanced  view  of  the  many  issues  involved  in 
this  complex  case  since  the  ultimate  decision 
will  have  a  major  effect  nationwide  Having 
been  personally  Interviewed  by  the  author, 
I  had  high  hopes  that  his  article  would  pro- 
vide such  a  view.  I  feel  that  Mr.  Miller 
acquired  sufficient  and  accurate  information 
to  allow  him  to  present  not  only  the  needs 
and  problems  the  planners  face  but  also  full 
range  of  the  alternatives  considered  and  the 
comparative  economic,  environmental,  engi- 
neering, and  operational  aspects  of  each.  In 
fact.  I  suspect  that  many  others  will  ques- 
tion the  objectivity  of  the  article  when  the 
only  "'opportunUy  for  action""  offered  Is  to 
"readers  who  would  like  to  see  this  project 
stopped." 

The  Corps  of  Engineers  does  not  mini- 
mize the  Importance  of  clear  statutory  au- 
thority and  full  compliance  with  NEPA.  I  am 
confident  that  the  deficiencies  noted  by  the 
court  will  be  resolved.  However,  the  Readers 
Digest  article,  soliciting  opposition  to  the 
Locks  and  Dam  26  project  primarily  on  the 
basis  of  these  Inadequacies,  Is  asking  Its 
readers  to  reach  a  position  on  a  critical  mat- 
ter with  much  lees  than  R^iH  and  clear 
picture  of  the  real  Issues.  I>wl  quite  acutely 
the  readers  will  not  understand  the  very  seri- 
ous physical  problem  at  Alton:  namely,  the 
deteriorating  condition  of  a  38-year-old 
structure  and  a  very  Inefficient  operation  at 
a  critical  point  in  our  inland  waterways  sys- 
tem. This  problem  must  be  solved  and  the 
public  deserves  the  opportunity  to  evaluate 
the  relative  merits  of  alternate  solutions. 

The  Corps  will  continue  Its  efforts,  through 
thorough  examination  of  the  environmental, 
economic,  and  sociological  factors,  to  solve 
the  problem  of  Alton  I  am  confident  that 
the  solution,  when  clearly  authorized  by  the 
Congress,  will  represent  the  best  possible  In- 
vestment In  the  public  Interest. 
Sincerely. 

J.  W.  Morris. 
JVfa^or    General.    USA.    Deputy    Chief   of 
Engineers. 


Pacts  About  "Big  Dam  Decision  at  Ai-ton"" 
Reader's  Digest:  "Are  larger  locks  really 
needed?  Not  according  to  a  recent  Depart- 
ment of  Transportation  study,  which  says 
the  railroads,  "given  modest  additional  in- 


vestment,   can    handle    whatever    the    locks 
can't "" 

Fact:  Ttie  Department  of  Transportation 
(DOT)  did  not  specify  what  this  additional 
investment  would  be.  The  Corps  estimated 
that  this  would  require  $5  billion  In  rolling 
stock  alone.  Neither  the  Corps  nor  DOT  was 
able  to  quantify  what  track  costs  would  be, 
although,  both  acknowledged  the  investment 
In  track,  switching  and  terminal  faculties 
would  likely  be  required.  A  very  Important 
and  simplifying  assumption  was  made  by  the 
Corps  to  facilitate  Its  economic  analysis  that 
was — that  the  railroads  had  sufficient  ca- 
pacity to  carry  the  commerce.  By  making  this 
assumption,  the  Corps  assumed  that  the  rail- 
roads could  carry  additional  tonnage  at  ex- 
isting rates  or  that  there  would  be  no  In- 
crease in  rates  to  haul  this  Incremental 
traffic.  Even  with  this  very  conservative  as- 
sumption, the  Corps  showed  that  replacement 
of  Locks  and  Dam  No.  26  was  well  Justified. 
Readers  Digest;  "In  1970  the  (Corps  of) 
Engineers  asked  for.  and  got.  a  $350,000  ap- 
propriation from  Congress  to  draw  up  plans 
for  repairing  a  dam  at  Alton.  111.,  built  In  the 
19308."  "The  Corps  insisted  that  It  was  mere- 
ly an  urgently  needed  'reconstruction'  of  the 
old  one." 

Pact:  In  1968,  the  St.  Louis  Dl.strlct  Engi- 
neer. Army  Corps  of  Engineers,  after  a  pub- 
lic hearing  on  May,  28,  1968.  recommended 
construction  of  a  new  dam  and  twin  1.200- 
foot  locks  approximately  two  miles  down- 
stream of  the  existing  Locks  and  Dam  No. 
26.  near  Alton.  Ill  .  In  a  report  to  the  Chief 
of  Engineers.  In  1970,  the  Chief  of  Engineers, 
after  wide  distribution  and  review  of  the  re- 
port, asked  Congress  for  $350,000  to  begin  de- 
sign of  the  new  dam  and  twin  locks  to  replace 
Locks  and  Dam  No.  26. 

Readers  Digest.  "  .  .  the  new  locks  are 
deep  enough  to  take  barges  of  llVi  'oo* 
draft  .  .  .  30'^  deeper  than  c*.n  be  accom- 
modated by  the  system's  nine-foot  channel. 
Yet  the  Engineers  say  they  have  no  plans  for 
dredging  the  channel  any  deeper  " 

Fact   No  twelve  foot  channel  has  been  au- 
thorized on  the  Mississippi  above  Cairo,  111  . 
nor   Is    It   assumed    to    exist    In    the    futvire. 
River   traffic   projections   are   based   on   a  9 
foot,  not  a   12   foot  channel    This  Includes 
the  design  of  the  sill  depth  of  the  replace- 
ment   alternative.   The   sUl    Is    the    concrete 
ledge    that    is   the    bottom   of    the   opening 
through  which  tows  must  pass  when  enter- 
ing or  leaving  the  locks  Some  have  said  that 
the  18  foot  sill  depth  proposed  allovre  12  foot 
barges  to  physically  negotiate  the  new  locks 
and.  therefore,  the  Corps  Is  designing  for  a 
12   foot  channel   along  the  entire   length  of 
the  river  without  the  authorization  of  the 
Congress.  ThLs  Ls  simply  not  the  case.  True, 
a    12    foot    barge    can    physically    negotiate 
the   locks  during   much   of   the   year  during 
ice  free  conditions    It  Is  also  true  that  the 
opinions   of    Army   engineers   and   engineers 
world-wide  have  been  changing  In  relatively 
recent  years  as  to  the  optimum  depth  of  sills 
'  required  for  a  particular  depth  of  barge.  The 
normal    Iterative   process  so  common    In   all 
engineering  design  may  have  led  to  specula- 
tion that  the  Corps  has  tried  to  mislead  the 
public.  There  has  been  gross  failure  to  rec- 
ognize that,  as  design  proceeds  from  rough 
concept  to  detailed  plans  and  specifications 
for   construction,    modifications    are    normal 
as  more  detailed  knowledge  and  study  results 
become    available     Indeed,    as    late    as    early 
1973  when  the  Corps  was  well  Into  the  design 
of  Locks  and  Dam  No.  26,  the  Delft  Hydraulic 
Laboratories  In  the  Netherlands  reported  on 
the   results  of  their  extensive   studies  that 
sill  depths  of  approximately  two  times  the 
depth  of  barges  provide  for  greatly  Increased 
efficiency   In   locking.   The   results   of   these 
snidles  are  compatible  with  the  Corps  of  En- 
gineers'   analyses    which    showed    that    con- 
siderable space   between  the   bottom  of  the 
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barges  and  the  sill  Is  required  for  displaced 
water  to  flow  out  as  tows  enter  the  locks.  An 
18  foot  deep  sill  for  9  foot  barges  Is  correct 
for  Locks  and  Dam  No  26.  particularly  given 
the  Ice  build-up  on  barges  that  occurs  In 
that  reach  of  the  Mls-sis-^lppl  RUer  The  depth 
of  Locks  No.  26  floor  was  the  resxilt  of  ex- 
tensive model  testing  at  the  U.S  Army  En- 
gineer Waterways  Experiment  Station  lor  9 
foot  draft  barges  and  was  established  at  25 
feet  In  consideration  of  filling  Hi:d  emptying 
times  without  placing  undue  stress  on  barge 
mooring  hawsers  and  rigging  lines.  The  lock 
floor  depth  was  later  reduced  to  21  feet  as  a 
cost  benefit  trade-ofi  between  first  costs  and 
operating  benefits.  SUl  and  lock  depths  for 
12  foot  navigation  at  that  location  would 
be  considerably  greater  In  summary,  no  12 
foot  channel  is  contemplated  and  the  normal 
dredging  and  other  maintenance  work  re- 
quirements that  have  existed  for -almost  40 
years  to  maintain  a  9  foot  (hannel  in  the 
upper  river  will  be  unchanged  with  the  con- 
struction of  a  replacement  for  the  existing 
Locks  and  Dam  No.  26 

Reader's  Digest  "They  discovered  a  fan- 
tastic scheme  for  sneaking  a  multlblllion- 
doUar  project  through  Congress  without  Con- 
gress's ever  knowing  about  it" 

Fact.  In  June  1969.  the  Secretary  of  the 
Army  approved  ths  Locks  and  Dam  No.  26 
(Replacement)  under  the  1909  Act  and  ad- 
vised the  Public  Works  and  Appropriations 
Committees  Chairmen  in  both  the  House  and 
Senate  of  his  action.  Congress  was  made  fully 
aware  of  the  cost  of  the  replacement  project 
through  the  annual  budgetary  procers.  In 
fact.  In  Fiscal  Years  1970  through  1973.  Con- 
gress appropriated  funds  for  preconstructlon 
planning  for  the  replacement  project  and  In 
Fiscal  Years  1974  and  1975  funds  were  ap- 
propriated for  initiation  of  con.structlon.  The 
legislative  record  of  these  approprlatlon.s 
makes  it  clear  that  the  funding  of  Locks  and 
Dam  No.  26  in  no  way  commits  the  Federal 
Government  to  Improvement  of  other  locks 
and  dams  on  the  Upper  Mississippi  River. 

Reader's  Digest.  "The  Corp.s  was  planning 
to  do  the  same  thing  on  the  dams  up- 
stream. .  . 

Pact  The  Corps  fully  disclosed  that  other 
locks  In  the  system  would  reach  capacity 
In  the  future  The  documentation  and  anal- 
ysis of  Locks  and  Dam  No.  26,  however,  clearly 
shows  that  replacing  such  locks  Is  not  a 
precondition  for  Justifying  the  reconstruc- 
tion of  Locks  and  Dam  No.  26.  At  the  time 
that  these  other  locks  become  constraint 
points  and  are  considered  for  replacement, 
they  win  have  to  pass  the  same  tests  for 
economic  and  environmental  feasibility  as 
Locks  and  Dam  No.  26. 

Reader  s  Digest.  ""Would  a  larger  canal  be 
environmentally  harmful?" 

Pact.  A  larger  channel  Is  not  at  issue.  Re- 
placement of  Locks  and  Dam  No.  26  does  not 
necessitate  a  larger  canal.  It  will  only  require 
the  same  maintenance  (9  foot  channel  300 
feet  wide)  that  has  gone  on  for  the  past 
forty  years. 

Reader's  Digest.  "But  the  conservationists 
were  convinced  the  Engineers  were  hiding 
something.  And.  sure  enough,  In  searching 
through  the  Corps'  history  they  came  across 
a  most  revealing  document — a  20-year-old 
reoort  about  a  Corps  project  on  a  different 
river,  the  Ohio." 

Pact.  On  1  June  1955.  COL  John  U.  Allen, 
Assistant  Chief  of  Civil  Works  for  Rivers 
and  Harbors,  Office,  Chief  of  Engineers,  testi- 
fying before  the  committee  on  appropriations 
of  the  U.S  Senate,  stated  that  the  Ohio  River 
lock  and  dam  improvement  program  involved 
replacement  of  the  46-dam  s>-stem  with  19 
new  structures. 

Senator  Ellender  Is  quoted  as  saying,  "and 
that  program  would  do  away  with  all  of  those 
600-foot-long    locks    and    have    larger    ones. 


Fact.  "Today  we  are  commencing  more 
than  a  single  dam — we  are  commencing  an- 
other in  a  series  of  high  modern  dams — New 
Cumberland  Dam  Is  a  new  unit  of  a  great 
project  which  .  .  .  wlU  engage  o\ix  energies  .  .  . 
for  the  next  two  decades  or  so.  New  Cumt)er- 
land  Lock  and  Dam  Is  the  first  of  a  series 
of  18  locks  and  dams  to  be  built  over  the 
next  twenty  years  or  so.  When  the  series  Is 
finished,  instead  of  a  46-dam  system  we  will 
have  21  large  modern  structures.  "  (Lt.  Gen. 
S.  D  Slur^-ls.  Jr — Groundbreaking  of  New 
Cumberland  Dam,  Pittsburgh.  Pa.,  1  Novem- 
ber 1955). 

Fact.  ""One  year  ago,  as  you  know,  the 
breaking  of  ground  for  the  New  Cumber- 
land Dam  launched  the  beginning  of  a  20- 
year  program  for  the  modernization  of  the 
navigation  facUities.  Since  then,  Markland 
and  Greenup  have  both  been  commenced. 
This  year  the  Congress  appropriated  funds 
for  commencement  of  work  on  Lock  and  Dam 
41  at  Louisville  .  .  ."  (Lt.  Gen.  E.  C  Itschner— 
Ohio  Valley  Improvement  Association,  Cin- 
cinnati. Ohio,  7  November  1956) . 

Fact.  '  McAlplne  Lock  and  Dam  Ls  more 
than  half  complete.  It  is  one  of  six  such 
units  now  being  built  under  the  one-bU- 
llon-dollar  program  for  replacing  the  orig- 
inal 46  lock-and-dam  system  on  the  Ohio 
with  a  series  of  19  larger,  modern  structures." 
(Address  by  Lt.  Gen.  E  C.  Itschner.  Chief  of 
Engineers,  to  the  Mississippi  Valley  Asso- 
ciation. St.  Louis,  Missouri.  6  February  1961)  . 

Reader's  Digest,  "an  attempt  vo  piiU  a 

multlbillion-doUar    ripoff    of    the    US     tax- 
payer." 

Fact  In  1974  prices,  the  estimated  cost  of 
Locks  and  Dam  No.  26  was  $425  mUlion.  As 
fully  disclosed  in  the  Corp.s'  report,  additional 
Items  in  the  system  already  authorized  by 
the  Congress  totaled  approximately  $1  bil- 
lion. Tl-ie  results  of  these  investments  Is 
hardly  a  ripoff.  since  the  alternative  is  to 
move  the  same  klnd,s  of  commodities  by  aji 
alternative  mode,  which  would  rc.>^ult  In 
higher  prices  to  consumers  i  for  example,  one 
utility  company  estimated,  that  without  the 
waterway,  electrical  rates  to  their  custom- 
ers would  increase  19  percent).  Similarly, 
midwestern  farmers  would  have  reduced  in- 
come because  of  higher  transportation  costs 
on  graln.s  which  they  sell  and  fertilizers  which 
they  Import  The  failure  to  maintain  an  ef- 
ficient water  transportation  system  on  the 
Upper  Mississippi  would  not  be  in  the  public 
Interest. 


Reader's  Digest, 
Pleasantville .  NY,  March  15,  1976. 
J.  W.  Morris. 

Major  General.  USA,  Deputy  Chief  of  Engi- 
neers. Department  of  the  Army.  Office  of 
the  Chief  of  Engineers.  Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  General  Morris:  Hobart  Lewis  has 
passed  on  to  me  your  courteous  letter  and 
memorandum  of  February  17,  which  outlined 
your  criticisms  of  our  article  about  the  Alton 
dam.  While  some  of  your  comments  deal  with 
matters  that  were  not  discussed  in  the  arti- 
cle. I  am  glad  to  respond  to  these  as  well 
as  to  the  others,  since  it  gives  me  the  oppor- 
tunity to  provide  some  additional  facts  about 
the  controversy  that  we  did  not  have  space 
for  in  the  article. 

I  will  first  deal  in  some  detail  with  the  two 
important  questions  to  which  your  memo- 
randum rightly  gives  the  most  emphasis:  the 
sill  depth  of  the  Alton  locks  and  the  history 
of  the  Ohio  River  canal-enlargement  project, 
and  then,  more  briefly,  with  your  other  criti- 
cisms (To  facilitate  reference.  I  have  ntim- 
bered  the  "facts"  in  your  memo  In  the  order 
in  which  you  have  presented  them,  and  I 
have  identified  the  staiements  in  your  letter 
by  paragraph  number.) 

The  question  of  the  sill  depLfi.  The  central 
question  raised  by  our  article  is  whether  the 
Corps  Is  planning  to  build  a  canal  capable 
of  taking  12-foot-draft  barges  on  the  Upper 


Mississippi  The  rea-son  the  sill  depth  is  criti- 
cal to  this  question  is  that  in  any  lock  the 
sill  depth  is  the  mam  limiting  factor  deter- 
mining the  draft  of  the  barges  passing 
through.  In  the  proposed  Corps  desif  ii  r  f  the 
Alton  :ock>-.  the  siU  depth  was  set  at  18  feet, 
which  is  far  greater  than  is  necessary  to  take 
barges  designed  for  the  existine  nine-foot- 
deep  channel.  In  1971  (before  there  was  any 
opposition  to  the  project  i ,  a  Corps  engineer 
wrote  a  technical  paper  in  a  professionai 
journal  that  explained  the  18-foot  depth  as 
follows:  "ThLs  will  provide  a  sufficient  depth 
for  tows  With  a  12-fooi  draft,  plus  additional 
clearance  for  normal  op)erat;on  and  for  de- 
posits of  ice  which  frequently  cling  to  the 
bottoms  of  barges" 

In  1973.  when  t!ie  dam  was  beginning  to 
become  contro\ersial.  opponents  of  its  con- 
struction pointed  to  this  stateme;ii  (among 
others)  as  proof  that  the  Corps  was  making 
plans  for  a  12-loot  channel  on  the  Upper 
Mis-sissippl.  But  on  May  13.  1P74  the  Corps' 
St.  Louis  District  Oifice  issued  a  press  release 
that  gave  a  new  explanation  of  the  18-foot 
depth  ■  Tlie  locks  have  bee::  desiened  spe- 
cifically for  a  nine-foot -draft  operation 
The  18-f(XJt  sill  depth  was  selected  tc  pro- 
vide for  the  draft  of  the  tows  and  for  the 
accumulation  of  Ice  on  the  bottom  of  the 
tows  A  nine-foot  buildup  of  ice  on  the 

bottom  of  tows  is  not  unusual  in  severe  win- 
ter operations." 

However  the  dam's  opponents  were  quick 
to  point  out  that  this  explanation  involved 
a  phy.'^-cal  anomaly  the  locks  were  being 
designed  to  handle  barges  of  up  to  17^^  foot 
draft  (8^^  feet  of  barge  plus  nine  feet  of  ice) 
while  the  Corps  was  claiming  that  the  chan- 
nel at  either  end  of  the  locks  was  to  remain 
only  n;ne  feet  deep  (There  was  al.so  a  ques- 
tion of  whether  a  barge  encumbered  by  such 
a  large  block  of  ice  would  be  navigable  The 
Corps  has  niade  public  no  documentation  of 
the  occurrence  of  this  phenome.ioi.  i  In  the 
last  year  or  so,  this  anomaly  has  been  widely 
publicized  by  opponents  of  the  dam.  and  the 
Corps  ha5  not  been  able  to  come  forward  with 
an  explanation  of  how  a  1 7' ^ -foot-draft 
bar^e  would  be  able  to  get  out  of  the  locks 
into  the  nine-foot  channel,  i  As  you  undoubt- 
edly recall,  this  was  one  of  the  questions 
raised  by  our  author  in  his  three-hour  Inter- 
view with  you.) 

Now,  In  your  present  memorandum,  you 
provide  a  third  explanation.  WhUe  the  word- 
ing of  this  section  ("Fact"  3)  renders  its 
precise  meaning  somewhat  difficult  to  grasp. 
It  15  clear  that  it  denies  the  12-foot -channel 
thesis  of  the  first  explanation  and  drop-:  the 
nlne-foot-b!ock-of-ice  thesis  of  the  second  I 
cannot  help  but  regard  as  extremely  signifi- 
cant and  revealing  the  fact  that,  in  a  period 
of  five  years,  the  Corps  has  issued  so  many 
different  and  mutually  contradictory  expla- 
nations of  a  straightforward  engineering 
decision. 

The  question  of  the  Ohio  River  Canal.  Our 
article  said  that  the  Corps  has  carried  cut 
the  Ohio  canal -enlargement  program  by  us- 
ing a  loophole  in  a  1909  law  that  has  allowed 
It  to  do  the  enlarging  on  a  dam-by-dam 
basis  without  informing  Coneress  that  it  was 
planning  to  build  a  larger  canal,  and  without 
authorization  from  Congress  to  build  one. 

If  ar.y  of  these  statements  were  incorrect, 
I  would  have  expected  that  in  your  criticism 
either  you  would  have  denied  that  the  Corj-is 
has  been  engaeed  in  such  a  procram.  or  you 
would  have  provided  documents  showing 
that  the  Corps  had  informed  Conp-ress  of  the 
program  and  had  received  Coneress's  author- 
ization for  it  Instead,  you  cite  without  ex- 
planation (Other  than  the  headinc  ""FACT") 
foiu-  qtiotatlons  ("F^cts"  7.  8.  9.  10 1  that 
make  no  mention  of  a  canal -enlargement 
program.  One  is  a  remark  by  a  senator  that 
indicates  he  was  aware  that  the  Corps  In- 
tended to  lengthen  (but  not  deepei:  i  the 
locks     The    other    three    are    references    to 
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•mrxlerni7Jn«"  the  locks  and  d&ms  (nothing 
la  said  aixmt  lengthening  or  deepening)  that 
were  made  by  Corps  generals  at  a  dam-dedt- 
catlon  ceremony  In  Pittsburgh  and  at  meet- 
In^a  ui  waterway-lobby  groups  In  St.  Louts 
and  Cincinnati. 

I  presume  these  quotes  represent  the 
strongest  documentation  of  your  case  that 
your  researchers  have  been  able  to  find  In 
the  Corps'  flies.  IX  so.  I  do  not  feel  you  have 
supported  the  contention  In  your  letter  that 
the  Ohio  Canal  enlargement  program  has 
been  carried  out  "with  the  full  knowledge 
and  concurrence  of  Congress."  It  seems  to  me 
that  a  passing  remark  by  a  single  senator. 
plus  three  veiled  references  to  an  lU-deflned 
project  by  Corps  generals  at  obscure  trade- 
aasoclatlon  meetings  far  from  Washington, 
constitute  a  most  informal  legislative  his- 
tory for  a  20-year.  $l-bllllon-plus  project. 

As  to  your  other  criticisms,  they  seem  to 
me  to  fall  Into  two  main  categories:  ap- 
parent mlsreadlngs  of  our  article,  and  dls- 
agreemants  of  fact  between  the  Corjjs  and 
others  who  have  voiced  opinions  about  the 
Alton  project. 

Apparent  mlsreadlngs  On  several  Impor- 
tant points,  you  have  misunderstood  what 
our  article  said.  For  instance: 

In  your  letter  (paragraph  four)  you  Im- 
ply that  the  Digest  misrepresented  "the  very 
serious  physical  problem  at  Alton."  Actually 
the  article  accepted  at  face  value  the  Corps' 
word  for  the  physical  problem  and  the  need 
to  replace  the  dam.  The  only  question  the 
article  raised  on  this  matter  was  whether. 
In  replacing  the  dam.  the  locks  should  be 
enlarged. 

You  have  misread  the  article  If  you  be- 
lieve (as  "Facts"  4  and  11  seem  to  Indicate) 
that  'the  term  •multlbllUon-dollar  rlpoff  " 
referred  only  to  the  planned  construction  In 
the  Alton  area.  I  think  the  article  was  clear 
in  stating  that  the  Alton  project's  basic  sig- 
nificance was  that  it  represented  the  begin- 
ning of  a  much  larger  project  on  the  dams 
upstream  from  It  Indeed,  this  was  the  basic 
thrust  of  the  article.  (It  was  also  the  basic 
thrust  of  Judge  Rlchey's  findings  As  stated 
In  the  article,  he  found  that  the  decision  to 
expand  the  Alton  locks  "Is.  In  essence,  the 
decision  to  expand   the  entire  system") 

A  similar  misreading  of  the  article  Is  the 
only  possible  explanation  for  your  state- 
ment ("Pact"  5)  that  the  Digest  claimed  that 
enlarging  the  locks  upstream  was  a  "pre- 
condition" to  Justify  reconstruction  of  the 
Alton  dam  This  reverses  the  meaning  of 
what  both  the  article  and  Judge  RIchey  said; 
they  said  that  reconstructing  the  Alton  dam 
was  the  precondition  to  Justifying  the  en- 
largement of  the  locks  upstream. 

Disagreements  of  fact.  In  a  number  of  your 
comments  you  state  as  fact  matters  that 
others  have  found  contrary  to  fact.  For  in- 
stance : 

You  say  ("F^ct"  6)  that.  In  environmen- 
tal terms,  "a  larger  canal  Is  not  at  Issue." 
Certainly  the  environmentalists,  stho  took 
the  Corps  to  court  to  prevent  the  building  of 
a  larger  canal,  would  disagree  with  you  on 
this  So  would  Judge  RIchey,  who  explicitly 
rejected  your  claim  and  ordered  the  Corps 
to  draw  up  a  new  environmental  impact 
statement  to  evaluate  the  possible  damage 
that  would  be  caused  by  an  expanded  canal 
system . 

You  contradict  (In  "Fact"  1)  the  Depart- 
ment of  Transportation's  report  on  the  use 
of  railroads  as  an  alternative  to  Increasing 
the  river's  barge  capacity,  but  you  give  no 
Indication  of  the  basis  for  your  statement 
that  the  railroads  would  have  to  purchase 
$5  billion  worth  of  rolling  stock  I  know  of 
no  Corps  study  that  contains  this  figure,  and 
your  public  Information  office  has  declined 
to  give  us  Its  source. 

You  say  In  your  letter  (paragraph  3)  that 
the  Corps  considered  "the  full  range  of  al- 
ternatlvefi"  to  the  dam.  along  with  'the  com- 


parative economic,  environmental,  engineer- 
ing and  operational  aspects  of  each  "  But 
Judge  RIchey  found  the  opposite  to  be  true 
"The  defendants  have  violated  N^PA  by 
faUing  to  adequately  consider  alternatives  ■ 
Your  letter  (paragraph  2)  says  that  it  Is 
•ImpoBElble  "  for  the  Corps  to  obtain  funding 
for  a  project  Althout  Congressional  approval 
of  the  project.  This  Is  contradicted  by  a 
statement  by  Sen.  Mike  Gravel,  chairman  of 
the  Senate  Public  Works  Subcommittee  on 
Water  Resources,  who  said  at  the  subcommit- 
tee's February  9,  1976,  hearing  on  the  Corpe 
budget:  "The  problem  *e  have  been  running 
Into  with  projects  costing  hundreds  of  mil- 
lions of  dollars,  such  as  locks  and  dam  26. 
Is  that  the  Corps  has  been  Initiating  such 
projects  without  specific  Public  Woks  Com- 
mittee approval  "  It  Is  also  contradictory  to 
Judge  Rlchey's  finding  that:  "The  proposed 
dam  has  not  been  authorized  by  Congress 
even  though  Congress  has  authorized  funds 
for  the  project." 

In  fact.  Congress  Itself  has  given  a  strong 
Indication  that  it  had  been  unaware  of  what 
It  was  doing  when  It  first  voted.  In  1974.  to 
give  the  Corps  the  go-ahead  on  the  dam  As 
you  know,  that  first  vote  was  not  on  the  dam 
Itaelf;  It  was  on  a  $4-binion  civll-works  ap- 
propriation bUl  that  contained  a  $22,000,000 
Item  for  the  start  of  construction  at  Alton 
It  was  this  vote  that  Judge  RIchey  said  did 
not  constitute  proper  authorization,  and  he 
ordered  that  Congrcs.*  be  gven  the  oppor- 
tunity to  vote  on  the  merits  of  the  dam  it- 
self Nine  months  later.  In  May  of  1975,  Con- 
gress had  Us  first  chance  to  vote  on  whether 
to  authorize  the  dam  The  bill  was  defeated 
In  the  House,  179  to  168  This  contrast*  with 
the  original  "authorization"  through  the 
appropriation  bill,  which  had  been  passed  by 
a  margin  of  378  to  18.  In  your  Interview  with 
our  article's  author,  you  said,  referring  to 
the  179-168  vote,  "Apparently  we  were  not 
doing  what  Congress  wanted.  .As  soon  as 
the  whistle  blew  on  It,  we  backed  down  and 
said  wed  go  back  to  Congress  and  get  It 
straightened  out." 

Taking  your  criticism  as  a  whole.  I  must 
be  frank  to  tell  you  that  In  my  opinion  It 
does  more  to  confirm  than  to  refute  the 
validity  of  our  article  In  your  letter  you  said 
the  article  contained  misstatements,  over- 
simplifications and  Inaccuracies.  I  do  not  be- 
lieve you  have  supported  these  charges  On 
the  contrary,  I  think  that  what  you  have 
demonstrated  Is  that  we  took  an  extremely 
complex  subject — one  that  invites  over- 
simplification, misstatement  and  obfusca- 
tlon — and  gave  our  readers  a  lucid,  accurate 
and  responsible  account  of  the  Issues 
involved. 

If  you  feel  that  any  of  the  further  facts 
presented    In    this    letter    are    Inaccurate.    I 
would  welcome  hearing  from  you. 
Yours  truly. 

Edward  T.  Thompson. 


NATIONAL  ANIINUCLEAR  DAY 
COMING  JUNE  5 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  Mr.  President.  Albert 
Einstein  once  said: 

To  the  village  square  we  must  carry  the 
facts  of  atomic  energy. 

Prom  there  must  come  America's  voice, 

Saturday.  June  5.  Is  to  be  a  day  when 
that  very  thing  will  happen. 

On  that  day.  groups  In  as  many  as  200 
cities  throughout  the  Nation  will  hold 
press  conferences,  lectures,  and  demon- 
strations to  make  Americans  aware  of 
the  threats  that  are  posed  by  a  nuclear 
powered  economy 

They  will  demonstrate  and  explain 
their  own  opposition  to  atomic — fission — 
energy : 


To  the  unethical  accumulation  of  vast 
quantities  of  radioactive  wastes,  which 
must  be  guarded  and  Isolated  from  the 
environment  for  thousands  of  years; 

To  the  economic  threat  of  ever-in- 
creasing centralization  of  power  supplies 
and  of  the  capital  necessary  to  build  nu- 
clear facilities; 

To  the  proliferation  of  nuclear  weap- 
ons which  will  inevitably  accompany  a 
worldwide  nuclear  economy; 

To  the  erosion  of  civil  liberties  which 
seems  so  likely  in  the  event  that  Plu- 
tonium, a  deadly  poison  and  a  weapons- 
grade  material,  becomes  a  major  fuel 
source. 

They  will  show  their  fellow  Americans 
that  our  only  effective  energy  choice  in 
the  short  run  is  conservation— and  that 
the  best  choice  in  the  long  run.  for  eco- 
nomic as  well  as  social  reasons,  i.s  exploi- 
tation of  the  natural,  renewable  energy 
of  our  Earth,  especially  solar  energy. 

"Voices  from  the  Village  Square  Day" 
Is  being  organized  by  the  National  In- 
tervenors.  led  by  Robert  E.  Augustine 
and  John  M.  Blatt. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  National  Intervenors'  press 
release  concerning  this  nationwide  event 
be  printed  In  the  Record  foUo'wlng  these 
remarks  I  also  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  testimony  of  Dr.  John  Gofman 
concerning  the  threat  of  low  level  radio- 
activity be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
(See  exhibits  1  and  2.) 
Mr.  GRAVEL  Mr  President.  Dr  Gof- 
man. who  is  professor  emeritus  of  medi- 
cal physics  at  the  University  of  Califor- 
nia, shows  in  his  testimony  that  keeping 
low  level  radioactive  emissions  to  a  satis- 
factory level  would  require  a  virtually 
perfect  record,  completely  accident  free, 
by  the  nuclear  Industry  This  Ls.  of 
course,  too  much  to  expect  of  any  indus- 
try, and  it  is  certainly  not  the  kind  of 
record  the  nuclear  industry  has  estab- 
lished so  far 

This  testimony  Indicates  the  real  need 
for  a  reassessment  of  the  ri.sks  and  al- 
leged benefits  of  nuclear  power 

My  own  bill.  S.  1826.  the  Nuclear  Power 
Reappraisal  Act.  would  provide  for  just 
such  a  reasses.'^ment  It  would  require  a 
5-year  study  for  the  Congress  by  the 
OfBce  of  Technology  Asse.ssment  During 
that  period,  operating  plants  would  con- 
tinue to  produce  power,  and  plants  under 
construction  would  continue  tf>  be  built. 
But  no  new  construction  licenses  would 
be  l.ssued  After  Congress  received  the 
complete  OTA  studv.  It  would  decide 
whether  to  allow  resumed  licensing  of 
nuclear  plants. 

A  companion  bill.  H.R.  4971  by  Rep- 
resentative   Hamilton    Fish,    is    in    the 
House  of  Representatives. 
ExHiBrr   1 
Voicss  F»OM  THt  Vn-LAOE  Square  Dat 
On  Saturday.  June  6.  1976.  people  all  over 
the  country  will  be  gathering  to  voice  their 
concern  about  the  hazards  of  nuclear  power 
This,   the   first    "Voices   From   The   Village 
Square  Day".  Ls  t>elng  organized  by  the  Na- 
tional Intervenors.  a  Washington  DC    based 
coalition  of  156  environmental,  health,  labor, 
church,  and  student  groups 

Citizens'  groups  across  the  country  will  be 
holding    meetings,    press    conferences,    and 
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demonstrations  to  show  their  opposition  to 
the  rash  proliferation  of  nuclear  power 
plants  that  Is  being  forced  on  the  American 
public. 

John  M  Blatt,  the  Executive  Director  of 
the  group  says  "The  people  of  this  country 
are  beginning  to  realize  that  they've  been 
had,  that  their  health  and  well-being  are 
being  sacrificed  .  .  ." 

As  Albert  Einstein  said;  "To  the  village 
square  we  must  carry  the  facts  of  atomic 
energj'.  From  there  must  come  America's 
voice". 

Citizens  Interested  in  participating  in  or 
organizing  local  activities  are  urged  to  con- 
tact National  Intervenors. 


ExHiBrr  2 

Radiation  Doses  and  Ettects  in  a  Nuclear 

Power  Economy;   Myths  vs.  Realities 

(By  John  W.  Oof  man) 

INTRODUCTION 

A  very  wide  segment  of  the  public  still 
erroneously  believes,  after  the  controversy  of 
the  1969-1972  period  over  permissible  radia- 
tion doses,  that  constructive  action  has  been 
taken  to  protect  the  public  against  uncon- 
scionably high  radiation  exposure  from  nu- 
clear power  It  Is  not  accidental  that  the 
public  should  be  thus  deceived  Into  thinking 
"permissible  radiation  doses  have  been  low- 
ered 100-fold."  Nevertheless,  ""permissible" 
doses  have  not  been  lowered  at  all  for  pub- 
lic exposure  from  most  aspects  of  the  peace- 
ful atom. 

Largely  for  eyewsish.  the  Atomic  Energy 
Commission  recommended  a  few  years  ago 
that  the  ""permissible  "  dose  at  the  fencellne 
of  a  "'normally-operating"  nuclear  power 
plant  be  reduced  from  500  mUllrems  to  6 
mUllrems.  obviously  a  100-fold  reduction. 
The  unsuspecting  and  unknowledpeable  pub- 
lic assumed  this  meant  a  lowering  overall  of 
the  radiation  exposure  which  the  developing 
nuclear  Industry  would  be  permitted  to  de- 
liver Hardly'  All  other  aspect*  of  the  Indus- 
try, including  those  most  likely  to  deliver 
appreciable  doses  of  radiation,  were  not  ad- 
dressed at  all  by  the  AEC  recommendation. 

In  1975,  the  snoring  giant,  the  Environ- 
mental Protection  Agency,  awolce  long 
enough  to  make  some  noises  about  a  broad 
new  look  at  ""permissible"  T.-.dlatlon  doses 
from  the  nuclear  fuel  cycle  Tne  EPA  would 
perform  a  Rulemaking  on  the  issue  As  of 
April  1976.  the  EPA  ha."^  taken  no  final  action. 

If  the  EPAs  Rulemaking  document  Is  an 
Indication  of  how  thl.s  and  future  genera- 
tions shall  fare,  protected  by  the  EPA  Instead 
of  the  AEC  or  the  defunct  Federal  Radiation 
Council,  there  Is  Indeed  small  reason  for  cele- 
bration of  our  environmental  protectors  In 
Washington.  In  announcing  its  Rulemaking 
on  "permissible"  doses.  EPA  ponipou.sly 
stated: 

"These  standards  |arel  to  limit  radiation 
doses  to  the  general  public  and  quantities 
of  long-lived  radioactive  materials  in  the 
general  environment  attributable  to  planned 
releases  from  operations  contributing  to  the 
generation  of  electric  power  through  the 
uranium  fuel  cycle.  These  standard.^  are  pro- 
posed to  apply  to  all  operations  within  the 
fuel  cycle,  including  the  operations  of  mill- 
ing, conversion,  enrichment,  fuel  fabrication, 
light-water  cooled  reactors,  fuel  reprocess- 
ing, and  transportation  of  radioactive  ma- 
terials in  connection  with  any  of  these 
operations." 

"At  last,"  thinks  the  poor  unsuspecting 
member  of  the  public,  "some  truly  definitive 
action  Is  being  taken  concerning  the  radia- 
tion exposure  standards  widely  agreed  to  be 
unnecessarily  high".  The  phra.se  'unneces- 
sarily high"  is  taken  from  the  BEIR  Report 
of  the  National  Academy  of  Sciences  - 

But  a  closer  examination  of  EPA's  pro- 
posed methods  for  setting  standards  indi- 
cates that  we  are  dealing  with  no  more  than 
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eyewash  agaii.,  and  with  an  attempt  to  ailayfreedom  will  not  be  sorely  abused  by  the  cu 
public  concern  over  the  safety  of  commerical      "'         '"-  ""*   '        '        -"   "- 

nuclear  power 

If  EPA  reailv  Intended  to  assure  that  some 
upper  limit  of  potential  public  mjury  were 
to  exist,  it  would  have  set  some  such  limit 
as  an  objective  of  its  Rulemaking  procedure, 
and  constructed  its  new  proposed  emission 
and  exposure  guidelines  such  that  these 
limits  in  cancer  deaths  and  genetic  deformi- 
ties and  deaths  would  not  be  exceeded. 

And  Indeed,  the  EPA  says  its  goal  is  to  limit 
"health  effects"  (in  general,  a  euphemism 
for  "premature  death")  from  nuclear  power 
to  a  total  of  120  "efTects"  up  to  the  year 
2000.  So  far.  so  good.  But  the  catch  is  that 
this  Is  a  limit  for  normal  operations 
and  the  entire  thrust  oJ  the  EPA  s  Rulemak- 
ing procedure  Is  to  set  standards  for  nuclear 
power  operations  which  will  pe.-mit  the  nu- 
clear industry  to  deliver  to  the  public  virtu- 
ally any  dose  it  finds  convenient  for  Its 
operations. 

Properlv.  the  skeptical  person  would  in- 
sist that'  "A  government  agency  simply 
would  not  be  party  to  such  a  procedure." 
Let  us  therefore  exaniuie  the  EPA  proposal 
for  standards 

The  EPA  proposes  that  lis  new  standards 
shall  addres.'^  the  normal  operation  of  the 
uranium  fuel  cycle,  with  its  planned  re- 
leases of  radioactive  poisons  The  definitions 
of  "planned  releases'  and  -norma',  opera- 
tions" are  purposely  left  vague  It  becomes 
therefore  totally  doubtful  that  the  expressed 
goal  of  limiting  public  exposure  could  ever 
be  meaningfully  implemented  with  the  pro- 
posed EPA  guidelines. 

Through  the  simple,  and  possibly  cynical, 
twisting  of  the  word  "planned",  a  vast  loop- 
hole is  left  for  the  nuclear  Industry,  a  loop- 
hole which  can  render  the  entire  Rulemak- 
ing a  travesty  upon  lUs  professed  goal  of  lim- 
iting public  exposure  Who  will  specify,  in 
the  real  world,  whether  releases  of  radio- 
activity exceeding  the  goals  are  truly 
planned''  if  the  releases  are  inconveniently 
large  one  has  only  to  label  them  "non- 
normal  '  or  "unplanned',  and  then  no  vio- 
lation of  standards  will  have  occurred  That 
EPA  has  every  Intention  of  permitting  such 
excesses  is  evidenced  by  the  following  direct 
EPA  statement; 

■A  variance  Is  proposed  to  permit  tempo- 
rary operation  In  the  presence  of  unusual 
operating  conditions  so  as  to  assure  the 
orderly  delivery  of  power. "" 

And  further  '  ^   »„ 

■The  proposed  standards  are  designed  to 
govern  regulation  of  the  industry  under  nor- 
mal operation,  and  therefore  a  variance  Is 
provided  to  be  exerci.sed  by  the  regulatory 
aeencv  to  accommodate  unusual  and  tem- 
oorarv  conditions  of  lacility  operations  which 
deviate  from  such  planned  normal  opera- 
tion This  provision  is  important  because  the 
standards,  although  they  can  be  satLsfied 
with  a  Wide  margin  at  most  facilities,  are 
not  intended  to  provide  for  operatlt.g  flex- 
ibility under  unusual  operating  situations. 
Unusual  conditions  have  not  been  ad- 
dressed by  the.se  considerations,  which  are 
intended  to  define  currently  acceptable  levels 
of  normal  operation  only,  and  not  accep  - 
able  levels  of  unusual  operation  It  is  antici- 
pated that  such  unusual  operation  will  oc- 
cur at  some  facilities  more  often  than  at 
others,  and  that  every  elTort  will  be  made  to 
minimize  such  operation  by  the  regulatory 
aeency  "  (page  69) 

Thus,  in  its  finest  hour  of  generating  a 
masterpiece  of  bureaucratese-gobbledygook,  posslbll 
thVEPA  has  told  us.  after  translation  to  Eng-  Industry 
llsh  that  it  proposes  to  permit  the  public  to 
receive  any  dose  of  radiation  the  nuclear  in- 
dustry finds  It  convenient  (for  Itself)  to 
deliver. 

And  as  a  gesture  on  EPAs  part  that  this 


clear  industry,  EPA  has  bared  Its  terrifying 
regulatory  fangs  with  the  statement  that 
""Every  effort  will  be  made  to  minimize  such 
operation  by  the  regulatory  agency."'  Pear- 
some,  indeed,  to  the  nuclear  industry. 

EPA  endeavored  to  wriggle  out  of  the  em- 
barrassment of  this  "gift"  to  the  nuclear  in- 
dustry (and  hazard  to  people)  by  saying  that 
the  Rulemaking  document  Is  not  intended  to 
address  the  "accident  "  situation.  That  is  no 
answer  at  all,  for  there  Is  a  vast  potential 
gap  between  the  "planned  reletise"  and  the 
"accident".  In  this  vast  gap.  a  loophole  Is 
created  by  EPA  which  can  create  great  ex- 
cesses of  public  exposure  and  radioactive 
contamination  of  the  environment.  whUe  all 
the  time  the  "standards  "  wUl  have  been 
met — all  achieved  by  the  simple  definition 
(or  re-definltion  when  convenient  i  of  the 
words  ""planned  releases '. 

Tliere  Is,  of  course,  a  fundamental  reason 
for  the  grossly  defective  treatment  of  this 
Issue  In  the  EIPA  statement.  It  Is  clear,  from 
a  reading  of  the  EPA  document,  that  EPA  has 
bought  the  inevltabUlty  of  an  increasingly 
large  nuclear  electricity  Industry.  In  fact. 
much  of  the  EPA  document  on  proposed 
standards-setting  reads  more  like  a  pro- 
spectus for  the  sale  of  stock  in  a  growing 
nuclear  Industry  corporation. 

(And  the  EPA  does  expect  It  to  grow  a  lot; 
on  page  8.  the  EPA  states  that  the  nuclear 
industry  Is  projected  to  grow  to  1,200  glga- 
watts — or  1.200  of  the  thousand-megawatt 
plants — by  the  year  2000, ) 

Whenever  a  regulatory  agency  begins  to 
grant  variances  to  industry  regulation  be- 
comes a  meaningless  facade  In  time,  virtu- 
ally anything  is  pernusslble  It  is  doubtful. 
V3  say  the  lea^t,  that  regulator?>  cai,  decil 
effectively  with  powerful  interests  whose  real 
philosophy  seems  to  be,  "You  can  always 
make  more  people  We  have  too  many  now 
anyw"ay   But  dollars  are  hard  to  come  by  ' 

Certainly  the  EPA  resaizes  that  the  long- 
term  experience -base  for  the  new  huge 
(  .^  1 .000  MWe  1  nuclear  plants  is  quite  Inade- 
quate, particularly  with  respect  to  aging 
components,  human  errors,  poor  human 
judgments,  and  mechanical  failures,  so  that 
no  one  really  knows  what  the  future  operat- 
ing experience  w.li  be  Ai~.d  EPA  clearly,  is 
not  about  to  embarrass  the  nuclear  industry 
with  a  set  of  standards  which  experience  may 
show  to  be  unworkable 

Thus,  a  neat  solution  is  achieved  iof  course 
having  absolutely  nothing  to  do  with  pro- 
tection of  the  public  from  radiation  Injury) 
by  preparing  to  label  all  untoward  future  ex- 
perience as  unusual",  ""temporary  ",  "not 
normal". 

Besides.  It  wUl  of  course  become  arguable, 
once  the  die  Is  cast,  that  shutting  dowr.  nu- 
clear faculties  will  cause  even  greater  ad- 
verse health,  economic,  and  s-^cial  impacts 
than  the  human  damage  from  extra  radia- 
tion, G"ven  the  permlseion  for  "variances'" 
plus  vhe  public-relations  appeal  of  "not  up- 
setting the  health  of  the  economy",  it  be- 
comes clear  that  the  new  EPA  standard.s  are 
largely  an  exercise  In  futility  with  respect  to 
limiting  the  publics  exposure  to  Ionizing 
radiation 

In  Eummajy,  by  omitting  all  the  "'unusual" 
and  "non-normal"  operating  features.  EPA 
is  really  saying.  In  effect  It  hasn't  the  fog- 
giest notion  of  what  real-life  radiation  doses 
will  occur,  nor  does  it  plan  to  set  standards 
in  any  meaningful  manner  with  the  slightest 
Itv    of    Inconvenlencmg    the    nuclear 
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risk;      THE 

EQUATION 

The  EPA  presumably  has  fione  some  think- 
ing on  the  subject  of  what  risks  are  tolerable 
for  the  public,  both  of  this  and  future  gen- 
erations. At  one  point,  the  draft  document 
states: 
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"The  standards  for  environmental  burdens 
of  specific  long-lived  radionuclides  are  ex- 
pressed In  terms  of  the  quantity  of  electricity 
produced  In  order  that  society  wUl  be  as- 
sured that  the  rlfik  which  Is  associated  with 
any  long-term  environmental  burden  Is  in- 
curred only  In  return  for  a  beneficial  prod- 
uct: electrical  power  " 

This  la  the  old  benefit:  risk  balancing, 
which  Justifies  premeditated  random  murder 
of  some  Individuals  for  an  ostensible  benefit 
(electric  power)  to  society. 

Whatever  the  lack  of  morality  of  this  pro- 
cedure, it  Is  of  Interest  to  examine  what  goes 
Into  the  Juggling  act  as  the  EPA  attempts  to 
balance  the  benefit:  risk  equation  Tlie  EPA 
document  is  quite  reassuring  that  we  know 
how  to  set  standards  which  will  make  for 
the  acceptable  use  of  nuclear  power  on  a 
large  scale.  The  EPA  Is  vanlshlngly  thin  on 
evidence  for  this  claim,  but  It  la  made  none- 
theless. 

Since  EPA  has  reached  that  conclusion.  It 
Is  implied: 

la)  EPA  can  measure  the  benefit  (power). 

(b)  EPA  knows  clearly  the  cost  In  fatali- 
ties (genetic  or  cancer)  for  specific  permitted 
levels  of  radioactive  releases. 

The  latter,  however,  Is  not  possible  There 
are  great  uncertainties,  presently  beyond 
scientific  resolution,  about  the  real  magni- 
tude both  of  the  somatic  (cancer)  effect  and 
the  genetic  effect  of  ionizing  radiation. 

For  example,  with  respect  to  fatal  cancer 
production  by  Ionizing  radiation,  it  Is  known 
that  a  period  exists,  known  as  the  latent 
period,  before  the  radlatlon-lnduced  cancers 
start  to  appear  This  period  Is  of  the  order  of 
10  years  (maybe  as  much  as  20  years  for  cer- 
tain cancers).  Thereafter,  fatalities  occur 
each  year  In  exposed  populations.  What  Is 
not  known  Is  whether  the  cancers  continue 
to  occur  for  20  years,  30  years,  or  for  the  en- 
tire remaining  lifespan  of  members  of  the 
Irradiated  populations. 

This  uncertainty  has  very  large  Implica- 
tions for  the  total  cost  In  human  lives  lost 
to  radlatlon-lnduced  cancer  Thtis.  by  way  of 
Illustration,  In  1972  the  BETR  Committee  of 
the  National  Academy  of  Sciences '  rashly  as- 
sumed (on  no  evidence  whatever)  that  for 
Irradiation  of  Infants-ln-utero.  the  cancer- 
producing  effect  Is  over  when  the  child 
reaches  the  aee  of  10  years.  In  fact,  the  ex- 
cess cancer  risk  may  very  well  exist  for  such 
exposed  Infants  for  the  entire  lifespan,  rather 
than   for   10  years. 

The  uncertainty  In  this  one  factor,  namely, 
how  long  the  radiation  effect  lasts,  can  alter 
the  numbers  of  expected  radlatlon-lnduced 
cancer  deaths  by  ten  times."  Is  It  totally  coin- 
cidental that  the  BEIR  Committee  chose  to 
minimize  the  radlatlon-lnduced  cancers?  The 
US  National  Academy  of  Sciences  does  not 
often  embarrass  government-favored  pro- 
grams. 

Even  with  such  major  uncertainties  on  the 
risk  side  of  the  equation,  the  EPA  seems  to 
be  assured  It  has  the  wisdom  to  set  stand- 
ards and  to  weigh  benefit  and  risk  If  the 
cancer  effect  does  turn  out  to  be  ten  times 
higher,  how  will  the  EPA  handle  the  elastic 
benefit  vs  risk  equation?  Will  electric  power 
suddenly  become  a  "benefit"  worth  ten  times 
as  many  cancers? 

GENETIC   INJURY    AND  THE   RISK-BENEFTT   BQtTA- 
TIONS 

There  should  exist  very  serious  concern  In 
a  society  about  any  Increase  In  the  genetic 
mutation  burden  of  humans,  either  from 
Ionizing  radiation  or  from  chemical  muta- 
gens On  this  Issue,  the  BEIR  Subcommittee 
on  Genetic  Effects  stated,  ".  the  Subcom- 
mittee Is  convinced  that  any  Increase  in  the 
mutation  rate  will  be  harmful  to  future 
generations".  (p.49> 

The  BEIR  Committee.  In  spite  of  this  con- 
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c«m.  apparently  has  bought  soothing  reas- 
surances that  nuclear  power  development 
couid  never  provide  a  serious  genetic  hazard 
because  the  population  dose  will  be  so  low. 
We  may  quote  (p.50.  the  Oenetlcs  Subcom- 
mittee BEIR  report)  : 

"It  also  appears  to  be  technologically  feasi- 
ble to  develop  nuclear  p>ower,  at  least  for  the 
near  future,  with  a  genetic  exposure  that  Is 
a  very  small  fraction  of  the  natural  back- 
ground, and  les*!  than  one  percent  of  present 
radiation  gtildes  ' 

One  percent  of  present  gtudes  would  be 
17  mllllrems  per  person  per  year 

The  nuclear  industry  has  done  a  very 
preat  deal  of  prop>agandlzlng  that  It  will  be 
fully  capable,  even  with  1.000  huge  reactors 
m  operation,  of  keeping  this  genetically  sig- 
nificant dose  not  only  below  a  few  mllllrems. 
but  below  >2  a  mllllrem.  Congressman  Mike 
McCormaclt.  one  of  the  chief  national  sales- 
men for  nuclear  power,  recently  published 
an  article  with  this  statement:  ' 

"Numerous  scare  stories  have  been  circu- 
lated about  the  radiation  impact  of  a  nu- 
clear Industry  on  the  general  public  But 
If  we  afisume  a  thousand  nuclear  power 
plants  on  the  line  (as  may  be  possible  by 
the  year  2000).  the  average  person  In  the 
United  States  will  receive  the  following 
radiation:  102  mllllrem  per  year  from  nat- 
ural background,  73  mllllrem  per  year  from 
medlca  X-rays  and  therapeutic  irradiation, 
but  only  0  4  miUiTem  per  year  from  the  op- 
eration of  all  1.000  nuclear  power  plants  and 
their  supporting  activities.'  (Emphasis 
added) . 

Incidentally.  Mr.  McCormack's  0.4  mllll- 
rem assurance  Is  commonly  noted  in  vari- 
ous governmental  projections  of  the  future 
genetic  dose  from  a  fully  developed  nuclear 
Industry.  Even  scientists  like  Nobel  Laureate 
Hins   Bethe   repeat    that   claim    mlndle.ssly 

All  we  need  to  know  now  Is  whether  there 
Is  any  truth  to  these  glowing  promises  to 
protect  the  human  species  from  serious 
genetic  degradation. 

Realltv  Is  a  tough  master,  and  as  we  shall 
see,  reality  is  already  giving  the  lie  to  Mr 
McCormack's  0.4  mllllrem  projection  by  a 
large  factor.  And  this  Is  true  even  If  every- 
thing goes  perfectly  with  respect  to 
"planned"  or  "unplanned"  releases.  To  un- 
derstand this,  we  must  consider  ijenetK 
Injury  a  little  more  closely. 

Because  humans  are  In  essence  free  to 
choose  their  mates  for  procreation,  there  are 
several  ways  we  can  arrive  at  the  equivalent 
of  an  average  exposure  of  0.4  mllllrem  an- 
nually One  way  Ls  for  everyone,  of  poten- 
tially reproductive  capability,  to  receive  the 
average  dose. 

But  the  same  final  effect  In  genetic  injury 
to  the  human  species  would  be  achieved  If 
1a,  the  reproductive  population  received  0  8 
mllllrem.  and  ',  received  none  The  average 
is  still  0.4  mllllrem.  and  over  a  period  of 
many  generations,  the  defective  genes  would 
be  Just  as  widely  distributed  and  would  pro- 
duce as  many  genetic  cripples  and  de.nths  as 
If  everyone  received  the  average  The  genetic 
effect  Is  determined  totally,  for  the  human 
species,  by  the  product  of  the  average  dose 
by  the  number  of  persons  (of  reproductive 
age). 

Thus,  let  us  estimate  that  100  million  per- 
sons are  of  reproductive  age  In  the  U.S.  popu- 
lation, and  let  us  take  Mr  McCormack's 
estimate  of  0.4  mllllrem  per  perstm:  100.000,- 
000:/ 04  =  40,000.000  person-mllUrems.  We 
have  Introduced  the  key  unit,  "person- 
mllllrems" 

Now.  let  us  make  the  ra^h  assumption  that 
members  of  the  public  received  no  dose  at 
all  There  would  still  be  a  Ferlous  Introduc- 
tion of  "person-mllUrems"  from  the  occupa- 
tional exposure  of  workers  In  the  nuclear 
power  Industry  Itself,  that  is.  considering 
only  the  workers  of  reproductive  age  The 
genetic  effect  upon  humans  from  such  an 
Introduction  of   "person-mllUrems'"   will   be 


Just  the  same  as  If  everyone  were  exposed  to 
a  snmller  dose  leading  to  the  same  number 
of   ■person-mllUrems". 

We  have  hard  data  available  now  concern- 
ing the  radiation  exposure  of  nuclear  power 
workers,  and  they  are  not  encouraging 

The  Nuclear  Regulatory  Commission "  has 
summarized  the  experience  for  all  commer- 
cial nuclear  plants  over  the  period  1969-1974 
For  this  period,  the  average  value  was  1.275 
person-mllUrems  for  every  megawatt-year  of 
electric  power  produced  (1  megawatt-year - 
8.760,000  kilowatt-hours)  The  NRC  noted 
that  the  exposure  Increased,  generally,  with 
age  of  the  plant  This  Is  ikot  surprising  since 
the  exposures  occur  largely  In  such  opera- 
tions as  routine  maintenance,  special  main- 
tenance, and  refueling. 

As  the  reactor  ages,  radioactivities  build 
up  In  the  structures,  and  hence  deliver  higher 
doses  during  such  operations  If  every  1,000 
reactors  are  on  line,  many  of  them  would 
be  In  their  15th  to  30th  year,  and  the  doses 
pr  megawatt -year  might  be  even  higher  than 
for  1969-1974  But  let  us  give  the  nuclear 
power  Industry  the  benefit  of  the  doubt,  and 
assume  that  our  1.000  plants  would  be  giving 
just  1.275  person-mllUrems  per  megawatt- 
year  per  plant. 

This  means  1,275.000  person -mllllreiins  for 
1.000  plants  for  each  megawatt-year  But 
each  1.000-megawatt  plant  Is  expected  to 
operate  at  about  700  megawatts  (70".  of 
capacity),  and  hence  produce  700  megawatt- 
years  each  year.  Therefore  the  expected  occu- 
pational exposure  Ls  890.000.000  person-mllU- 
rems per  year,  or  an  average  of  8.9  mllllrems 
to  all  100,000,000  Americans  in  the  produc- 
tive pool. 

The  astonishing  result  Is  that  we  will  be 
delivering  from  the  occupational  source  alone 
22  tlmejs  as  much  genetically-significant 
radiation  Into  the  population  as  the  0  4  mllll- 
rem which  Mr  McCormack  promises  from 
all  aspects  of  the  nuclear  power  Industry. 

And  as  for  the  hope  of  the  BEIR  geneticists 
of  limiting  the  total  dose  from  nuclear  power 
to  1.7  mllllrems  per  year,  this  one  source 
alone  (occupational  exposure)  wx)uld  already 
be  giving  5  times  that  dose. 

There  Is  one  correction  we  should  consider 
making.  We  can  assume  that  only  half  the 
workers  In  the  nuclar  Industry  are  of  repro- 
ductive age.  Then  only  half  of  their  total  ex- 
posure should  be  counted  as  genetically 
significant.  That  would  mean  reducing  the 
890,000.000  person-mllUrems  to  445,000,000 
person-mllUrems  In  this  case,  Mr.  McCor- 
mack's estimate  Is  false  only  by  11  times 
instead  of  22 

EPA  Is  embarking  upon  standards  recom- 
mendations while  uttering  assurance  that 
a  safe  nuclear  power  industry  can  be  man- 
aged. Yet  before  considering  any  releases  of 
radioactivity  at  all.  one  source — occupational 
exposure — will  deliver  to  the  public  at  large 
a  genetically  significant  does  several  times 
what  Is  promised  for  the  entire  operation  of 
the"  nuclear  Industry. 

It  Is  self-evident  that  any  releases  at  all 
win  aggravate  these  excessive  genetically 
Blgnlflcant  doses.  Presumably  EPA  will  have 
to  raise  again  the  benefit  value  of  electric 
power.  In  its  manifold  elastic  benefit:  risk 
equation. 

Professor  Homer  Ibser  has  elegantly 
described  the  "outcast"  status  of  those  ex- 
pased  Pt  Hiroshima-Nagasaki,  with  respect 
to  desirability  as  marriage  partners.'  He  may 
be  giving  us  a  preview  of  how  the  American 
public  win  view  nuclear  Industry  workers, 
when  the  full  genetic  ImpUcatlons  of  occupa- 
tional exposure  sink  Into  the  consciousness 
of  the  public  at  large.  Nuclear  workers  could 
become  the  modern  and  future  lepers  of 
society 

CARBON- 14  :   THE  ARROCANCl:  Or  IGNORANCE 

The  EPA  received  Its  authority  for  setting 
environmental  radiation  standards  under  the 
Atomic  Energy  Act  of  1954  as  amended,  by 
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the  President's  Reorganization  Plan  No.  3 
(October,  1970).  It  can  be  presumed,  there- 
fore, that  EPA's  draft  statement  concerning 
plans  for  setting  standards,  first  announced 
by  Mr.  Russell  Train  on  May  10,  1974.  re- 
flects the  four  years  of  preparation  for 
accepting   Its   responsibility    In    this   area. 

EPA  gave  careful  consideration  to  cost- 
effectiveness  of  various  measures  for 
reducing  the  health  Impacts  of  radiation,  and 
finally  arrived  at  Its  recommendations 
directed  toward  reduction  of  the  health  Im- 
pact permitted  by  existing  standards  (the 
Federal  Radiation  Council  Guides).  The  final 
summary  of  EPA's  expectations  for  Its  Rule- 
making Is  presented  In  the  following  tabula- 
tion from  the  EPA  document '. 
For  short-lived  radioactive  materials  pJus 
"controllable"  long-lived  ones 

Health  effects 
Guidance  basis  through  year-2000 

Fed.  Rad.  CouncU 35.040 

Current    AEC    practice 1,210 

EPA    Generally    Applicable    Stand- 
ards             180 

Even  without  debating  whether  EPA's 
assessment  of  "health  effect"  Is  correct.  It  Is 
obvious  from  the  table  that  the  Fedeml 
Radiation  CouncU  Guides  were,  as  Is  now 
recognized  by  consensus,  hopelessly  inade- 
quate. 

Surprisingly,  the  table  also  reveals  that  all 
of  EPA's  recommendations  are  directed  to- 
ward achieving  a  reduction  from  1,210 
"health  effects"  to  180  such  effects  This 
means,  in  view  of  the  elaborate  discussions  of 
cost-effectiveness  of  the  Implementation  of 
the  proposed  EPA  standards,  that  the  EPA 
considered  It  necessary,  for  balancing  the 
benefit;  risk  equation,  to  reduce  the  1,210 
"health  effects"  estimated  (by  EPA)  to  result 
from  existing  AEC  practice.  So  by  the  time 
the  Rulemaking  was  preliminarily  announced 
on  May  10.  1974.  EPA  hEid  designed  proce- 
dures expected  to  reduce  the  "health  effects" 
from  1,210  to  180,  as  shown  in  the  above 
table. 

Meanwhile,  the  question  of  Carbon-14  pro- 
duction In  nuclear  power  plants  was  under 
study  Independently.  In  August.  1974.  Magno 
and  co-workers "  published  their  findings 
that  Carbon-14  Is  an  Important  radionuclide 
produced  in  nuclear  power  plants.  Let's  quote 
EPA  on  this: 

"Carbon-14  has  only  recently  been  recog- 
nized as  an  effluent  of  potentially  large  Im- 
pact from  the  fuel  cycle,  and  control  methods 
have  not  yet  been  extensively  InvestlguLed" 

Separately,  EPA  admits  that  lu  the  first  100 
years  after  the  release  of  Carbon-14  to  the 
environment.  It  would  account  for  some 
12,000  "health  effects". 

Thus  during  consideration  and  planning  of 
what  was  required  to  make  the  nuclear  fuel 
cycle  "acceptable".  EPA  was  dealing  with  ef- 
fects that  turn  out  to  be  small  compared 
with  those  from  Carbon-14,  which  wasn't 
even  known  to  be  a  problem  at  all.  How  can 
the  EPA  now  again  re-balance  the  beneflt- 
rl.sk  equation  with  a  previously  unappreciated 
hazard  many  times  larger  than  all  those  It 
did  consider?  Will  the  benefit  of  electric 
power  suddenly  loom  10  or  more  fold  larger? 

Having  committed  Itself  to  the  position 
'that  a  specified  set  of  procedures  (primarily 
addressed  to  radionuclides  such  as  Krypton- 
85  and  Tritium)  would  be  required  to  correct 
the  prior  practices  to  an  "acceptable"  level, 
EPA  l.s  suddenly  faced  with  Carbon-14.  an 
oversight  of  the  entire  nuclear  Industry  up 
to  1974,  and  Carbon-14  by  Itself  promises 
more  serious  health  effects  than  everything 
combined  which  EPA  had  considered. 

How  did  EPA  handle  this?  Instead  of  sug- 
gesting that  possibly  the  benefit-risk  equa- 
tion can  no  longer  be  balanced.  EPA  simply 
suggests    plowing    forward,    with    the    hope 
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that  further  research  might  lead  to  the  dis- 
covery of  some  suitable  means  of  coping 
with  the  deaths  to  be  caused  inevitably  by 
release  of  Carbon-14.  The  suggestion  of  re- 
thinking nuclear  power  and  choosing  some 
other  alternative   is   not   even   mentioned 

This  Carbon-14  episode  is  a  lesson  in  the 
arrogance  of  Ignorance.  If  several  years  of 
preparation  to  cope  with  the  standards- 
question  leave  EPA  with  a  new  problem 
larger  In  scope  than  all  the  problems  com- 
bined which  It  did  co'.islder,  what  assurance 
is  there  that  other  similar  problems  dc,  not 
remain  unappreciated^ 

"Nfi    RADIATION     DEATHS    CArSED     BV     THE    COM- 
MERCIAL   NrcLF.AR    POWER    INDrSTRY' 

A  favorite  cUrh^  of  the  proponents  of  nu- 
clear power  i.=  that  there  have  been  ■■no  ra- 
diation deaths  caused  by  the  nuclear  power 
Industry".  One  wonders  where  the  100  lung- 
cancer  death.<;  In  urar.lum  miners  which  had 
already  occurred  by  1967  fit'  And  where  to 
fit  another  several  hundred  future  lung  can- 
cers which  are  polng  to  occur  in  the  miners? 
No  doubt  the  claim  will  be  made  that  some 
of  that  uranium  was  used  for  the  weafX)nF 
program,  not  the  commercial  power  pro- 
gram. Since  something  In  the  neighborhood 
of  half  the  uranium  mined  ■was  for  the 
power  program  at  least  a  fraction,  like  half. 
of  the  miner  deaths  must  be  ascribed  t/j  the 
uranium  fuel  cycle. 

But  this  Is  hardly  the  tip  of  the  iceberg 
It  says  nothing  of  the  cancer  deaths  which 
are  now  inevitably  being  Induced  among 
those  occupatlonally  exposed  In  the  nuclear 
power  Industry 

The  cancers  caused  by  radiation  are 
sharply  dependent  upon  the  age  of  the 
worker  at  the  time  of  expopure.  Gofman  >• 
has  estimated  one  cancer  death  for  every 
500.000  person-mlUlrems  of  exposure  If  the 
people  are  exjx)sed  at  age  25  years  For  peo- 
ple Irradiated  at  45  years  of  age.  the  sensi- 
tivity Is  lower,  and  It  would  take  about 
2,000,000  person-mlUlrems  to  produce  one 
cancer  death. 

■We  have  estimated  above,  for  1.000  nuclear 
power  plants,  an  annual  occupational  ex- 
posure of  890,000.000  jjerson-mlllirems. 

Thus  if  the  average  worker  were  25  years 
of  age.  1,780  cancer  fatalities  per  year  would 
be  caused    (890.000.000 '500.000t=  1.7801 . 

If  the  average  worker  were  45  years  of  age. 
445  cancer  fatalities  per  year  would  be 
caused. 

This  number  of  cancer  fatalities  each  year, 
for  a  fully  developed  nuclear  power  indus- 
try, would  be  occurring  In  a  work  force  of 
between  500.000  and  1.000.000  workers 

Whether  or  not  this  rate  of  occupationally 
Induced  cancer  deaths  would  be  acceptable 
to  the  workers,  this  rate  is  a  far  cry  frotm 
claims  that  the  nuclear  industry  Is  so  'safe" 
that  no  radiation  deaths  can  be  ascribed 
to  It. 

If  pressed,  the  nuclear  Industry  is  likely 
to  resort  to  a  different  cllch6.  restricting  Its 
claim  to  the  statemient  that  deaths  among 
the  public  are  not  to  be  ascribed  to  radia- 
tion from  nuclear  po^wer  plant  operation  We 
have  already  seen  above  how  radiation  deliv- 
ered to  occupational  workers  produces  ef- 
fects— serious  genetic  deformities,  Ulnesses. 
and  deaths — in  the  children  (and  their  chil- 
dren) of  the  population  at  large. 

In  the  case  of  cancer  deaths  In  the  workers 
themselves.  It  Is  also  a  dissimulation  to  claim 
the  "public"  Is  not  Involved.  As  nuclear 
plants  age.  they  become  progressively  more 
radioactive  due  to  neutron  activation  of 
structural  materials.  Regular  and  non-rou- 
tine maintenance  en  some  of  these  struc- 
tures Is  necessary  in  radiation  fields  so  In- 
tense that  a  worker,  in  some  recorded  In- 
stances, can  perform  his  repair  function  for 
only  a  minute  or  a  few  minutes,  since  in 
that  brief  period  he  can  accumulate  the  so- 
called  'permissible"  dose  for  3  months 

A  case  In  point  Is  the  situation  where  ■weld- 
ing Is  required   In  a  supremely   'hof   area. 


Sometimes  hundreds  of  outside  welders 
I  non-employees  I  have  been  brought  into  a 
nuclear  facility  to  accomplish  a  single  re- 
pair, each  of  them  accumulating  a  ■permis- 
Eibie'^  dose. 

In  this  man:ier.  the  p-ablic  is  bro^o^ht  in 
to  share  the  cancer^  with  the  regular  em- 
ployes. If  the  question  is  begged  by  saying 
these  outside  people  are  ■•.•vorkers",  /then 
there  Ls  no  '■public'  at  all.  for  who  in  the 
public  at  large  does  not  have  to  work?  The 
nuclear  power  lad'usiry  simply  could  not 
operate  without  bringing  in  the  outsiders  to 
share  the  ca:ice.-s.  for  otherwise  the  regular 
■workers  would  be  exposed  gTC>s.s".y  in  ^^icla- 
tion  of  legal  limits. 

But  it  is  far  more  than  the  legal  requtre- 
men',^  which  are  at  issue.  The  nuclear  in- 
dustry .-an  continue  only  by  virtue  of  a  mas- 
sive public  relatlon,<;  cam.paign  denying  its 
InJ^arlous  effects  upon  humans  Thus,  by 
delivering  a  sizeable  proportion  of  the  occu- 
pational radiation  dose  to  fresh  bodies  from 
outside,  the  nuclear  -utility  can  claim  that  its 
workers  are  receiving  small  doses  on  the 
a-.-erage  To  be  fair,  it  must  be  s-.At.ed  that 
the  exposure  received  by  outsiders  must  be 
reported  to  the  NRC  However,  thanki  to 
the  fresh  bodie.?.  the  industry  can  still  claim 
Its  regular  workers  are  receiving  less  than 
the  legal  dose 

It  is  of  great  c:)n.sequence  that  an  outsider 
is  totally  lost  to  record-keeping.  If  such  an 
outsider  later  develops  cancer,  neither  he 
nor  anyone  else  i>  the  wiser  about  the  possi- 
ble relationship  of  his  fatal  cancer  and  the 
radiation  exposure  received  during  '■tempo- 
rary employ  met,  f  at  the  r.uclear  faciltty 
And  with.  say.  half  or  two-thirds  of  the 
radiation-induced  cancers  occurring  In  out- 
siders, the  cancer  fatality  rate  among  the 
regular  workers  is  half  or  one-third  of  what 
It  would  otherwise  be — a  help  in  preventing 
future  worker  rebellion  or  outright  rejec- 
tion of  such  employment 

The  ever-hopeful  citizen,  looking  to  the 
government  to  protect  him.  asks.  '■How  can 
they  deliver  this  excessive  radiation  to  a 
temporary  worker  above  what  Is  allowed  for 
the  public  at  large''^'  Here  such  agencies  a.« 
EPA  provide  (as  did  the  former  regulatory 
agencies)  a  grand  as;>ist  simply  by  defini- 
tions. The  EPA's  Rulemaking  document 
states 

"  'Member  of  the  ptib'.ic'  means  any  indi- 
vidual that  can  receive  a  radiation  dose  in 
the  general  envtronmet.t  whether  he  may 
or  may  not  also  be  exposed  to  radiation  in 
an  occupation  associated  with  the  nuclear 
fuel  cycle.  However,  an  Individual  is  not  con- 
sidered a  member  of  the  public  dunng  any 
period  in  which  he  Is  engaged  in  carrying 
out  any  operation  which  is  part  of  a  ruclear 
fuel  cycle." 

EPA  Is  helpful,  but  to  whom'^ 

THE    REAL    DOSE    THE    PUBLIC    CAN     EXPECT    IN    A 

ra-LLT     DE\-ELOPED     NVCLEAR      POWER     ECONOMT 

As  st.at.ed  above  n'uclear  proponents  and 
governmental  nuclear  salesmen  are  free  with 
their  prediction  that  the  entire  nuclear  fuel 
cycle — even  ■with  1.000  or  more  l-Gigawatt 
(1.000  megawatts  1  Gigawatti  plants  in 
operation — won't  deliver  more  tlian  0  4  miUU- 
rem  annually  to  the  population  at  large  on 
the  average  The  fra'ad  Involved  In  not  count- 
ing the  public's  genetic  Injury  via  occupa- 
tional exposure  has  been  fully  elaborated 
above  and  is  not  under  consideration  here 
'We  are  discussing  now  the  direct  di.^se  de- 
livered  to  the  public  Itself 

If  there  were  any  truth  to  the  claim  that  a 
nuclear  powered  economy  could  operate  with 
a  maximum  of  0  4  mllllrem  to  members  of 
the  public  annually.  It  would  be  Indeed  un- 
reasonable to  criticize  this  particular  aspect 
of  nuclear  power 

Ho^wever.  where  does  this  04  miUlrem 
promise  come  from.?  Is  there  any  reason  to 
believe  It^  We  shall  consider  It  In  detail  be- 
low, and  show  that  It  is  entirely  reasonable 
to  expect  the  true  dose  may  be  between  25 
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and    2.500   times    that    high    In    a    fully   de- 
veloped nuclear  power  economy. 

Some  of  the  more  circumspect  nuclear 
hawks  modify  the  claim  by  saying  that  they 
mean  04  mllllrem  will  be  the  average  an- 
nual dose  delivered  by  "routine"  or  "normal" 
operations  in  the  nuclear  power  Industry. 
All  the  blunders,  hlurps.  and  spills,  the  care- 
les.s  burial  of  radioactive  wa.ste  In  surface 
earth  trenches,  the  accidental  leaks  of  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  of  gallons  of  high-level 
radioactive  wastes.  the  transportation 
spills — all  these  don't  count.  They  are  part 
of  the  "learning  curve".  * 

Unfortunately,  the  sensitivity  of  human 
cells  to  cancer  development  or  to  genetic  In- 
Jury  In  sperm  and  ova  cells  doesn't  take  Into 
account  whether  the  exposure  was  from  a 
"routine"  or  "non-routine"  release 

The  nuclear  advocate  will  respond  that  one 
need  not  worry,  for  a  continuing  surveillance 
of  the  environment,  of  foodstuffs,  of  air.  will 
be  performed,  and  If  the  levels  of  radioac- 
tivity begin  to  reach  unacceptable  values,  we 
win  know  about  It. 

This  la  exactly  how  we  should  not  solve 
our  energy  problem!  If  a  fabulous  Investment 
(mostly  rate-payers'  money)  Is  sunk  Into 
nuclear  power,  and  then  late  along  the  path, 
we  realize  we  are  fouling  the  environment 
with  radioactivity,  there  will  be  enormous 
pressure  to  continue  In  spite  of  unacceptable 
radiation  doses,  especially  since  the  economy 
could  by  then  be  dependent  upon  the 
power  output.  The  nuclear  power  pushers  use 
the  same  scheme  as  the  heroin  pushers:  get 
people  hooked. 

The  time  to  estimate  the  probable  radia- 
tion doses  is  before  a  major  commitment  to 
nuclear  power.  And  this  we  can  do  within 
reasonable  limits  of  uncertainty. 

We  shall  restrict  our  considerations  here  to 
Jvist  two  prominent  radionuclides  produced 
In  nuclear  power  plants — Strontlum-90  and 
Cesium-137.  both  of  which  are  fission -prod- 
ucts which  became  Infamous  during  the 
weapwns  fallout  debates.  If  we  estimate  the 
dose  from  these,  we  can  be  sure  that  the  true 
dose,  taking  into  account  all  the  other  radio- 
active fission-products,  will  be  appreciably 
greater  than  the  dose  estimated. 

We  do  have  an  experience-base  with  SR"" 
and  Cs'".  since  we  know  the  dose  received 
from  these  as  a  result  of  their  fallout  from 
the  stratosphere  after  weapons  testing.  FYom 
that  experience,  we  shall  derive  the  expecta- 
tions for  a  fully  developed  nuclear  power 
economy.  There  Is  a  bit  of  simple  arithmetic 
Involved — arithmetic  which  everyone  should 
examine,  for  the  health  and  genetic  integrity 
of  the  human  species  can  depend  upon  the 
decisions  derivable  from  that  arithmetic. 

In  order  to  compare  the  expected  doses 
from  nuclear  power  with  those  doses  we  did 
receive  from  weapons  test  fallout  (Including 
the  contributions  from  Cealum-137,  Stron- 
tlum-90.  and  some  of  the  major  short-lived 
nuclides),  we  must  note  that  In  one  year,  a 
1000-megawatt  (electrical)  nuclear  fission 
power  plant  produces  as  much  8trontlum-90 
and  Cesium- 137  as  would  be  produced  by  23 
megatons  of  nuclear  fission  bombs. 

For  1,000  plants,  with  each  1000-megawatt, 
plant  operating  at  70%  capacity,  we  would 
have  the  equivalent  of  700.000  megawatts  op- 
erating steadily.  This  would  therefore  result 
In  the  production  annually  of  700  x  23,  or  as 
much  Strontlum-90  and  Ce8lum-137  as 
would  16.100  megatons  of  fission  bombs 

As  a  reference  point,  we  shall  use  the  data 
for  the  1962  series  of  weajjons  tests  of  the 
USA  plus  the  USSR  Dunning  '"  reported  the 
fission  part  of  these  tests  to  be  some  76 
mega  ton.s  Of  these  76  megatons,  only  a  small 
fraction  fell  out  upon  the  USA.  A  reasonable 
esMmate.  based  upon  the  studies  of  pluto- 
nlum  fallout,  is  that  about  7%  of  the  1962 
global    fission    products    fell    out    upon    the 


United    States     And    7%     of    76    megatons 
amounts  to  5  3  megatons. 

Dunning  8  estimate  Is  that  each  American 
received  on  the  average  a  30-year  wholebody 
dose  of  some  36  mllUrems  Trom  the  combina- 
tion of  Ceslum-137  (Internal  plus  external) 
and  the  shorter-lived  fission -product*  The 
bone  and  bone-marrow  got  this  dose  plus 
about  3  4  times  more,  as  additional  contri- 
butions from  8trontlum-89  and  Stron- 
tlum-90. 

For  the  whole-body  dose  (which  Is  the 
genetically-significant  dose),  the  internally 
deposited  Ce8lum-137  and  the  shorter-lived 
nuclides  make  their  contribution  within  the 
first  couple  of  years  (Indeed,  most  of  this  In 
the  first  yean  .  So,  to  a  good  first  approxima- 
tion. It  turns  out  that  23  mllUrems  are  re- 
ceived In  the  first  year,  and  the  remaining  13 
mllUrems  are  received  over  a  30-year  period, 
largely  as  a  result  of  Cesium- 137  penilstence 
In  the  environment 

Thus  If  every  year  we  should  distribute 
upon  the  USA  enough  fission -products  from 
nuclear  power  to  be  equal  to  the  1962  weap- 
ons test  fallout  upon  the  USA.  namely  5  3 
metatons.  we  would  finally  reach  an  equili- 
brium where  the  whole-body  dose  will  be  36 
mllUrems  annually 

What  part  of  the  16.100  megatons  created 
annually  by  1.000  nuclear  power  plants 
would  get  dispersed  to  the  US  environment? 
I'^r -J  0.1  "c?  0.01'".  ? 

We  can   tabulate   the   expected   doses   for 
various   degrees   of   containment    perfection, 
utilizing  our  factor  of  36  mllUrems  annually 
per  5.3  megatons  released  to  the  environment 
See  table  at  bottom. 

To  be  sure.  It  la  not  knowTi  that  the  en- 
vironmental distribution  of  Ce8lum-137. 
Strontlum-90.  and  shorter-lived  fission  prod- 
ucts from  nuclear  power  releases  will  be  pre- 
cisely the  same  as  for  thoee  same  radio- 
nuclides from  weapons  fallout  The  doses 
delivered  per  unit  of  Ceslum-137  or  Stron- 
tlum-90 could  be  higher  than,  equal  to.  or 
leas  than  the  doses  per  equivalent  unit  from 
weaoons  fallout,  but  comparability  Is  the 
moBt  reasonable  estimate  for  now 

Indeed,  this  assumption  U  likely  to  under- 
estimate the  doses  from  nuclear  power  since 
It  makes  no  allowance  for  the  loss  of  short- 
lived fission -products  during  the  strato- 
spheric holdup  of  the  weapons  test  radio- 
activity Short-lived  radionuclides  released  In 
the  uranium  fuel  cycle  are  more  likely,  be- 
fore they  decay,  to  irradiate  oeoole. 

What  is  the  fraction  of  such  fission -prod- 
ucts which  will  eet  Into  the  environment  to 
deliver  doses  to  hupian.s''  That  reallv  denend."; 
upon  the  falllbllltv  of  men  and  mnohlne?. 
upon  Acts  of  Ood.  upon  iruerrllas.  uoon 
psvchotlcs.  and  uoon  social  situations  In  the 
future  fraught  with  unpredlctablUtv 

Nuclear  power  proponents  woild  Immedi- 
ately claim  It  Is  preposterous  to  contemplate 
the  release  of  1'^  or  even  0  01"^  of  the 
annual  production  of  fission  products  such 
as  Ceslum-137  or  Strontlum-90  But  that 
claim  means  they  are  able  to  predict  the 
course  of  human  events  which  can  so  easily 
lead  to  the  "unplanned"  releases. 

FOR    1.000    NUClfAR    PLANTS.    f*CH    1.000    MEGAWAnS 
(ElfCTRrAL) 
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Footnotes  at  end  of  article. 


Note  Superimposed  upon  these  whole-body  doses,  the  txjne 
and  bone  marrow  will  receive  a  supplemental  3  to  <  Wd  higher 
dose  due  to  strontium-89  and  strontiun  90 

When.  In  1973.  over  100.000  gallons  of  high- 
level  radioactive  waste  leaked  Into  the  en- 
vironment      at        Hanford        (Washington) 


through  sheer  CMNiMMness.  ail  that  the  then 
AEC  Chairperson,  DlKy  Lee  Ray.  could  say 
was: 

•  It  oughtn't  to  have  happened  In  the  way 
that  It  did." 

The  reader  should  make  up  hl.s  or  her  own 
mind  whether  99';  perfection  or  99.99 To 
perfection  Is  likely  to  be  achieved  under  all 
circumstances,  planned  and  unplanned 

Generously  giving  the  nuclear  Industry  an 
expectation  of  99,9"'r  perfection,  we  stUl  see 
the  average  annual  whole-body  do.se  to  every- 
one In  the  USA  might  be  109  mllUrems.  a 
dose  about  equal  to  the  natural  background 
radiation   does. 

Since  there  exists  a  serious  uncertainty 
about  how  much  of  our  genetically-caused 
misery  and  Illness  comes  from  natural  back- 
ground radiation.  It  would  represent  extreme 
Irresponsibility.  In  our  Ignorance,  to  risk  add- 
ing an  additional  source  of  genetic  insult  of 
the  same  size 

It  should  also  be  of  great  public  concern 
that  part  of  mankind  (the  US)  ha.s  re- 
cently started  to  abuse  Its  genes  with  a 
genetlcally-slgnlHcant  dose  of  ahoiit  50  mll- 
Urems per  year  from  medical  Irradiation. 

As  for  the  cancer  consequences  from  sub- 
jecting 300.000  Amertc«ns  to  a  whole-body 
dose  of  109  mllUrems  per  year,  we  would  have 
to  contemplate  about  31.000  extra  cancer 
fatalities  per  year  as  the  price  (If  the  popu- 
lation. Instead  of  growing  to  300.000.000, 
were  to  fall  to  200,000.000,  the  cancer  toll 
might  be  around  20.5(K)  extra  deaths  per 
year) . 

The  particularly  Irresponsible  nucle»r  ad- 
vocates even  suggest  that  no  one  need  worry 
about  radioactivity  because  we  mleht  de- 
velop a  cure  for  cancer  and  defective  genes. 
As  Friends  of  the  Earth  has  pointed  out  so 
well,  we'd  consider  individuals  to  be  LUNA- 
TICS If  they  swallowed  lethal  but  slow- 
acting  poisons  on  the  theory  that  an  anti- 
dote might  be  develop  in  time  to  save  their 
lives  Nonetheless,  a  "leading"  geneticist 
once  suggested  a  tax  on  nuclear  power  plants 
to  finance  research  In  genetic  engineering. 
That  may  be  regarded  as  the  "You  break 
'em  We  fix  "em"  attitude  toward  human 
rights 

It  must,  finally,  be  pointed  out  that  109 
mllUrems  per  year  would  be  a  bit  higher 
(273  times  higher)  than  the  04  mllllrem 
promised  by  the  nuclear  promoters  Of 
course,  their  promises  apply  only  to  the 
"planned"  relea-ses 

THE    HANDLING   OF    PLTTTONrXTM  '     A    FAR-nrTCHTD 
PROMISE 

There  is  little  doubt  that  Plutonium  pro- 
duced in  power  reactors  Is  a  uniquely  potent 
agent  for  the  development  of  lung  cancer.  If 
the  Plutonium  gets  Into  fine  particles  which 
can  be  Inhaled 

Recently.  Oof  man  "  has  estimated  that  In 
a  fvill  Plutonium  breeder  economy,  perfec- 
tion of  Plutonium  containment  to  9999'". 
would  still  permit  enough  Plutonium  to  es- 
cape Into  the  environment  to  cau.se  lung 
cancer  fatalities  In  numbers  like  500.000  an- 
nually in  the  USA  alone 

"Nonsense."  say  the  nuclear  promoters. 
"We  win  contain  the  Plutonium  we  handle 
to  one  part  in  a  billion,  not  one  part  In 
10.000!"  And  with  this,  they  scoff  at  the 
proapect  of  500.000  extra  lung  cancer  deaths 
each  year  as  part  of  our  nuclear  future 

Indeed,  In  Its  Rulemaking  docimient  for 
new  radiation  guidelines,  the  EPA  estimates 
that  release  of  only  one  part  In  one  billion 
of  the  Inventory  of  transuranlcs  (Including 
Plutonium)  is  achievable  with  "continua- 
tion of  presently  used  best  practicable  con- 
trol of  release  of  transurancls". 

Inasmuch  as  EPA  is  referring  to  "presently 
used  best  practicable  control",  we  must  pre- 
sume that  somewhere,  somehow,  EPA  can 
produce  the  basis  for  Its  assurances  But  a 
little  arithmetic  nere  can  show  the  absurd- 
ity, the  massive  absurdity,  of  the  EPA  state- 
ment. 
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At  the  present  time  we  have  a  nuclear  in- 
dustry of  about  30  Olgawatts  The  EPA's  pro- 
posed guidelines  would  suggest  that  the 
annual  release  of  Plvilonlum  and  other  tran- 
suranlcs for  30  Olgawatts  would  be  about 
0,25  grams.  The  EPA  claims  that  "presently 
used  best  practicable  control"'  achieves  thl&. 

The  weapons  testing  In  the  atmosphere  de- 
posited some  700  p)ounds  of  Plutonium  on 
the  lower  48  states  of  the  USA  Since  there 
are  454  grams  In  a  pound,  this  represents 
318.000  grams  of  Plutonium  In  the  U.S.  en- 
vironment. Therefore,  the  EPA.  to  prove  its 
contention,  needs  an  ability  to  measure  0.25 
grams  against  a  background  of  318.000 
grams — a  background  about  1.270.000  times 
greater. 

Anyone  familiar  with  measurement  realizes 
what  an  excruciatingly  difficult  problem  It  Is 
to  measure  something  meaningfully  when 
that  something  Is  'm  of  the  background.  Yet 
EPA  Is  providing  assurances,  in  effect,  that  It 
knows  how  to  do  something  which  requires 
a  hundred  thousand  fold  better  measure- 
ment ability  than  that  which  is  excruciat- 
ingly difficult. 

It  would  appear  that  EPA  simply  doesn't 
know  within  a  factor  of  100.000  what  con- 
tainment of  Plutonium  and  other  transu- 
ranlcs can  be  credibly  planned,  even  without 
addressing  the  question  of  unplanned  re- 
leases. 

Nor  can  the  EPA  possibly  turn  to  the  mili- 
tary experience  with  Plutonium  in  order  t<j 
show  that  containment  to  one  part  per  bil- 
lion Is  achievable. 

But  there  Is  a  fallacious  technique  com- 
monly used  to  make  soothing  estimates.  An 
air  monitor  is  placed  outside  a  specific  in- 
dustrial exliaust.  If  a  low  activity  is  found  in 
that  monitor,  the  entire  industry  is  given 
a  clean  bill  of  health  with  respect  to  Its  re- 
leases. At  the  same  time,  leaky  barrels  or 
leaky  tanks  elsewhere  on  that  Industrial  site 
can  be  releasing  Plutonium  into  the  uncon- 
trolled environment.  But  these  leaks  don't 
register  on  that  one  monitor,  and  hence  a 
false  optimism  occurs.  Precisely  this  situa- 
tion occurred  at  the  Rocky  Flato  Plutonium 
Plant.  Stack  monitors  will  also  overlook 
Plutonium  tracked  out  of  plants  on  shoes — 
which  has  also  happened. 

The  bottom  line  in  such  matters  Is  care- 
ful and  widespread  environmental  monitor- 
ing. And  for  the  rea-sons  cited  above,  EPA 
can  not  possibly  even  approach  by  a  large 
factor  the  capability  required  to  support  its 
extravag.int,  dangerous,  and  misleading 
claims. 

It  Is  Important  to  note  that  undef  Presi- 
dent Ford's  new  Fiscal  1977  budget,  the  EPA 
Is  reducing  Its  manpower  ar.d  program  for 
monitoring  Ionizing  radiation  In  the  environ- 
ment. The  responsibility  for  monitoring  nu- 
clear power  pollution  is  to  be  left  mostly 
with  the  Nuclear  Regulatory  Commission 
and  EyRDA.  We  have  the  mouse  guarding 
the  cheese  again. 

IN    SUMMARY 

Perhaps  the  best  way  to  describe  the  prom- 
ises and  reassurances  of  both  governmental 
agencies  and  other  nuclear  promoters  con- 
cerning likely  future  radiation  doses,  fat:il 
cancers,  and  genetic  damage,  is  with  one  Idi- 
otic statement  which  summarizes  their 
whole  pro-nuclear  case: 

"If  everything  goes  perfectly,  then  every- 
thing win  go  perfectly." 
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PHILIP  H,   GOODM.'^N 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President,  a  6- 
year-old  boy  from  Poland  who  grew  up 
to  become  mayor  of  Baltimore  made  a 
unique  contribution  to  his  adopted  city. 
I  do  not  speak  of  some  specific  public 
work  or  legislative  act  of  his  devising,  but 
rather  of  the  example  he  set  in  treating 
people  as  individual  human  beings  whose 
needs  should  be  served  with  sensitivity. 
feeling,  and  compa.ssion.  The  man  of 
v.'hom  I  speak — Philip  H,  Goodman — died 
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help,  he  cScred  invaluable  advice  and 
practical  suggestions  for  how  to  do  a 
more  effective  .lOb  of  helping  people  I 
.shall  always  be  grateful  for  nis  mtereht 
and  h'lS  a.-^sistance. 

As  Phil  Goodman  was  sensitive  to  peo- 
ple's needs,  he  resented  the  failure  of 
others  to  perceive  what  people  needed  in 
the  way  of  human  response  He  was  ini- 
patient  nf  those  who  did  not  accr.rd  him 
the  degree  of  human  dignity  that  he  rec- 
ognized as  inherent  in  all  men, 

Phil  Goodman  was  a  \ery  human  man. 
His  speech,  when  he  relaxed,  could  be 
colorful  and  vivid.  His  descriptions  of 
people  were  evocative  word  pictures 
They  invariably  revealed  the  subject  pre- 
ceptivel>'  and  with  humor,  I  once  asked 
him  how  he  had  acquired  the  habit  of 
speaking  m  this  kind  of  metaphor.  He 
rephed  that  his  lather  had  been  a  pcint- 
er  who  used  language  for  his  canvas  and 
had  taught  him  the  craft. 

I  first  knew  Phil  Goodman  when  we 
served  together  in  the  General  A.ssem- 
bly  of  Marylajid.  he  is  in  the  State  senate 
and  I  m  the  house  of  delegates  He 
fought  hard  for  the  people  who  had  sent 
him  to  AnnapolLs  and  he  never  forgot 
why  he  was  there  when  faced  w  ith  a  test 
of  judgment. 

Like  most  of  us  in  public  life.  Phil 
Goodman  had  his  critics  and  his  detrac- 
tors. But  even  were  they  right  in  all  par- 
ticulars, v.hich  is  not  the  ca.se.  they 
co'ald  not  diminish  the  humanity  of  the 
man  and  of  his  life  as  he  designed  it.  His 
protean  human  dimension  made  him  an 
unusually  warm  and  responsive  friend 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  at- 
tached articles  from  the  Washington 
Post  and  the  Baltimore  Sun  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  ob.iection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

'From  the  Baltimore  Sun,  May  2.   1976' 
G(X)DMAN  Ex-Mayor,  Di':s  at  60 

Philip  H,  Goodman,  former  Bfi'.tlmore 
mayor.  City  Counri:  president  and  ;:tate  sen- 
ator,  died    vesterdav   at    the   ajre   of   6't 

Mr.  Goodnian,  who  served  as  m.ayor  for 
the  last  five  months  of  the  term  of  J  Harold 
Grady,  collap.sed  yesterday  a'ternoon  m  the 
2900  block  St  Paul  street  while  on  the  way 
to  visit  his  doctor.  He  was  pronounced  dead 
at  Union  Memorial  Hospital 

Services  will  be  held  at  2  P  M  t^'day  at 
the  Levlnson  funeral  establishment,  6010 
Relsterstown  road. 

His  contributions  in  public  life  began  some 
30  years  ago  when  he  was  appointed  a  police 
court  magistrate 

In  1950.  Mr  Goor^man  ran  unsuccessfully 
for  the  state  Senate,  but  the  ntxt  year  was 
elected  to  a  Fifth  district  seat  on  the  City 
Council, 

He  left  the  council  after  a  successful  run 
for  the  state  Senate  in  1954.  and  wab  re- 
elected in  1958. 

Mr,  Goodman  resigned  from  the  Senate  in 
1959,  when  he  was  swept  Into  oSce  a.s  presi- 
dent of  the  City  Council  on  the  "Three  G" 
ticket  with  Mr,  Gradv  and  R  Walter  Gr-'han.. 
Jr..  as  comptroller 
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When  Mr  Orady  resigned  as  mayor  In  De- 
cember, 1959.  to  lake  a  seat  on  the  Supreme 
Bench,  Mr.  Goodman  completed  the  mayoral 
term.  HoweverJ  In  seeking  re-election.  Mr 
Goodman  was  defeated  In  1963  by  the  late 
Theodore  R.  McKeldln. 

In  the  1960  presidential  campaign,  Mr. 
Goodman  was  an  early  supporter  of  John  P. 
Kennedy. 

For  several  of  those  politically  active  years. 
Mr.  Goodman  and  Irvln  Kovens  controlled 
an  luduentlal  political  organization  In  the 
Fifth  councUmanlc  district,  and  was  at  odds 
with  the  long-powerful  organization  of  James 
H.   (Jack)   Pollack. 

During  the  years  as  Council  president.  Mr. 
Goodman  showed  a  love  for  the  glve-and- 
tako  of  political  Infighting.  He  took  his  relish 
for  hard  work  to  the  mayor's  office  and  put 
In  long  days  there. 

He  had  been  criticized  by  councllmen  and 
other  politicians  as  being  an  "opportunist." 
with  claims  that  he  sponsored  bills  during 
his  political  career  and  called  hearings  to  get 
publicity  but  seldom  followed  through. 

Criticism  seemed  to  bother  him  little, 
though,  and  he  candidly  had  admitted  an 
interest   In   gaining  attention. 

Mr.  Goodman  was  born  in  Kolk,  Poland. 
His  family  emigrated  to  the  United  States 
and  settled  in  Baltimore  when  he  was  6  years 
old. 

He  graduated  from  City  College  In  1931 
and  earned  his  law  degree  at  the  University 
of  Baltimore. 

An  accomplished  wrestler  in  his  school 
days.  Mr.  Goodman  participated  In  Olympic 
games  In  Palestine  around  1930,  according 
to  his  brother-in-law;  MUton  Albert.  He  also 
coached  wrestling  from  1946  to  1948  at  Loyola 
College 

Mr.  Albert  said  Mr.  Goodman  was  selected 
to  represent  the  United  States  In  his  weight 
clacs  at  the  World  Olympics  In  Berlin  in  1936. 
But,  protesting  the  treatment  of  Jews  In  Hlt- 
lers  Germany.  Mr  Goodman  declined  to  par- 
ticipate. 

This  protest  was  typical  of  his  manner.  Mr. 
Albert  said,  noting  that  Mr.  Goodman 
matched  his  actions  with  his  beliefs  as  a  Jew 
and  an  American. 

In  later  years,  Mr.  Goodman  served  as 
chairman  of  the  Civic  Center  Commission  to 
which  he  was  named  by  former  Mayor 
Thomas  J.  D'Alesandro  3d.  The  Civic  Center 
was  opened  during  Mr.  Goodman's  brief  term 
as  Interim  mayor.  Mr.  Goodman  left  the  com- 
mission post  about  two  years  ago. 

Mr.    Goodman   made   his   home   In   recent 
years  in  Parktoii.   A   practicing  laviryer.   Mr 
Goodman    founded    the    Arm    of    Goodman. 
Meagher  and  Enoch. 

A  member  of  Har  Slnal  congregation,  Mr. 
Goodman  was  a  former  president  of  the  Bal- 
timore chapter  of  the  American  Jewish  Con- 
gress. 

As  chairman  of  the  area's  Israel  Hlstadrut 
campaign  and  president  of  the  Hlstadrut 
council,  he  was  honored  with  his  name  being 
given  to  a  wing  of  the  Dr  Herman  Seldel 
Medical  Clinic  in  Jaffa,  Israel. 

Mr.  Goodman  Is  survived  by  his  wife,  the 
former  Dlckee  Howard:  a  son.  Gilbert  Good- 
man; a  sister.  Mrs.  Pay  Albert:  his  mother. 
Mrs.  Sarah  Goodman,  and  two  g^randaons.  all 
of  the  Baltimore  area. 


[From  the  Washington  Post.  May  3.  19761 
(By  P.  H.  Goodman) 
Baltimore  Ex-Mayor,  Cfnter  Head 
Baltimore. — Philip  H.  Goodman,  mayor  of 
Baltimore  In   1962,  died  Saturday  afternoon 
after  collapsing  with  an  apparent  heart  at- 
tack while  walking  Into  his  doctor's  office. 

Mr.  Goodman  served  as  chairman  of  the 
Baltimore  Civic  Center  Commission  after  a 
bid  for  election  as  Mayor. 

He  was  going  to  the  doctor's  office  for  a 
scheduled  appointment  when  he  collapsed 
while   walking   away   from   hla  car.   He   was 


rushed  to  nearby  Union  Memorial  Hospital, 
where  he  was  repwrted  dead  on  arrival  at  2:30 
p.m. 

Mr  Goodman  was  elected  City  Council 
president  In  1959.  running  with  Mayor  J. 
Harold  Grady,  on  the  Three-G  ticket.  Grady 
was  appointed  to  the  Baltimore  Supreme 
Bench  in  1962  and  Mr.  Goodman  served  tlie 
final  five  months  of  hl.s  term 

The  lat«  Theodore  R.  McKeldln  defeated 
Mr.  Goodman  In  the  1963  mayoral  election. 


REPOUr    ON    SPAIN 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senate  may  .soon  be  called  upon  to  con- 
sider the  Treaty  of  Friendship  and  Co- 
operation between  the  United  States  and 
Spain.  Many  Senators.  my.self  included, 
have  been  concerned  over  the  possible 
impact  ratification  might  have  on  the 
efforts  being  made  to  democratize  the 
Spanish  governmental  system.  Despite 
the  good  intentions  of  our  State  Depart- 
ment negotiators,  we  have  worried  that 
ratification  now  might  be  looked  upon 
with  disfavor  by  future,  more  democratic. 
Spanish  governments. 

Because  of  my  concern  about  this  pos- 
sibility, I  asked  my  legislative  assistant. 
Brian  Atwood.  to  visit  Spain  for  the  pur- 
pose of  doing  a  report  on  the  political 
situation.  Mr.  Atwood  is  a  former  For- 
eign Service  officer  who  served  in  our 
Embassy  in  Madrid,  so  he  did  bring  some 
background  to  the  assignment  I  asked 
him  to  undertake.  He  was  able  to  dis- 
cuss the  situation  with  individuals  from 
all  parts  of  the  political  spectrum,  in 
Spain,  and  I  feel  that  his  timely  report 
will  be  of  interest  to  the  Senate. 

This  comprehnslve  report  presents 
a  picture  of  a  changing  Spain.  For  many 
years  we  knew  little  about  the  institu- 
tions which  are  now  playing  a  key  role 
in  the  Spanish  body  politic.  Francisco 
Franco  so  controlled  the  political  proc- 
ess In  his  country  that  more  casual  ob- 
servers considered  Spain  to  be  mono- 
lithic. Franco's  death  has  raised  the  cur- 
tain, however,  and  modern  Spain  appears 
to  be  a  rather  volatile  and  unpredictable 
scene. 

Nonetheless,  a  careful  analysis  shows 
that  distinct  parameters  exist  within 
which  the  democratization  process  will 
take  place.  As  Mr.  Atwoods  report  mak.s 
clear.  Spain  is  a  modern  Industrial  state 
with  a  new  middle  class  that  is  not  going 
to  allow  political  activism  to  destroy  what 
has  already  been  gained. 

Were  I  Secretary  of  State  I  may  not 
have  chosen  this  delicate  time  to  have 
Initialed  a  new  treaty  with  Spain.  Cer- 
tainly I  would  not  have  consummated  an 
agreement  with  Franco  In  the  last  days  of 
his  regime.  ThLs  is  easy  to  say  with  hind- 
sight, however.  The  Senate  must  deal 
with  today's  reality.  And  now  that  we 
have  this  treaty  before  us,  I  feel  that  we 
must  assure  ourselves  that  It  will  ad- 
vance the  long-term  interests  of  the 
United  States. 

I  am  now  more  confident,  after  read- 
ing this  report,  that  the  Senate  can  and 
should  proceed  to  ratify  the  treaty.  I  rec- 
ognize that  a  serious  issue  has  been  raised 
with  respect  to  the  possibility  that  the 
treaty  is  worded  in  such  a  way  as  to 
circumvent   the   authorization   process. 


I  am  hopeful  that  we  can  resolve  this 
matter  in  a  way  that  will  preserve  the 
integrity  of  Congress'  authorization 
process  while  not  throwing  open  the 
treaty  for  further  negotiation. 

This  report  also  reaffirms  the  need  to 
send  a  strong  message  to  Spain  that  the 
Senate  hopes  and  expects  democratiza- 
tion to  proceed  apace  In  that  regard  I 
am  hopeful  that  the  "declaration"  I  in- 
troduced with  Senator  Clark  will  be 
adopted  by  the  Foreign  Relations 
Committee 

Mr  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
.sent  that  Mr.  Atwood's  report  on  Spain 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  report 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record. 
as  follows : 

Report  on  Spain 

(By  Brian  Atwood) 

As  you  requested,  I  visited  Spain  during  the 
week  April  20-27,  following  our  Middle  East 
trip,  to  look  Into  the  Spanish  political  situa- 
tion as  It  relates  to  the  Impending  Senate  ac- 
tion on  the  Treaty  of  Friendship  and  Coop- 
eration. The  report  of  my  findings  Is  herein 
transmitted. 

My  visit  came  at  a  difficult  and  Interesting 
time  In  Spain,  as  the  country  moves  toward 
constitutional  reform  and.  hopefully.  In- 
creased political  freedom.  I  was  able  to  dis- 
cuss the  .situation  thoroughly  with  a  variety 
of  Individuals,  including  Ambassador  Wells 
Stabler.  hLs  staff,  and  the  Defense  Attache, 
all  of  whom  were  extremely  helpful;  two 
cabinet  ministers  i  Foreign  Minister  Arellza 
and  Interior  Minister  Praga-Irlbarne) ;  two 
members  of  the  Spanish  Parliament  (the 
Cortes):  government  officials  (Including  the 
Director  of  the  Prime  Minister's  Cabinet  and 
the  Undersecretary  of  the  Ministry  of  Foreign 
Affairs):  American  and  Spanish  Journalists; 
a  prominent  member  of  the  hierarchy  of  the 
Catholic  Church:  a  representative  of  the 
Workers  Commissions;  and  representatives  of 
the  opposition  parties.  Including  the  Reforma 
Social  E^panola.  a  legal  political  association 
In  the  social  democratic  category;  the 
Izqulerda  Democratlca  (ID),  and  the  Peder- 
aclon  Popular  Democratlca  (PPD),  both 
Christian  Democratic  parties:  the  Socialist 
Workers'  Party  (PSOE):  ANEPA.  a  legal 
political  association  of  the  right;  and  the 
Spanish  Communist  Party  (PCE) .  I  met  with 
some  of  these  Individuals  In  the  company  of 
embassy  officers,  and  some,  including  the  rep- 
resentatives of  the  PCE  and  the  Workers 
Commissions,  on  my  own. 

Despite  fairly  complete  exposure  to  the 
Spanish  political  spectrum,  the  changing 
situation  makes  definitive  analysis  difficult. 
As  an  example.  Just  'before  we  departed  the 
United  States  on  April  11,  the  situation  ap- 
peared polarized,  almost  beyond  repair.  In 
two  weeks,  however,  the  actors  had  backed 
off  ever  so  slightly  and  options  began  to  re- 
appear. 

In  addition,  much  of  my  week  was  spent 
considering  speculation  over  the  P^lme  Min- 
ister's speech,  to  be  given  on  April  28.  a  day 
after  my  departure  Obviously,  that  speech 
has  affected  attitudes,  though  Its  real  Impact 
will  not  be  known  for  weeks.  I  did  receive  a 
summary  of  the  speech  and  was  able  to  in- 
corporate the  contents  In  this  report. 

To  gain  complete  and  candid  assessments 
of  the  situation  from  Individuals  directly 
Involved  it  was  necessary  to  agree  to  present 
the  Information  contained  herein  without 
attribution.  A  report  entitled  "Spain  In  the 
Post-Franco  Era"  by  Mr.  Stanley  R.  Sloan 
of  the  Congressional  Research  Service  pro- 
vided excellent   background   Information 

I  trust  that  this  report,  though  a  snapshot 
of  an  ongoing  drama,  will  serve  to  provide 
you  with  Information  on  the  Impact  the 
treaty  might  have  on  Spanish  progress  to- 
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ward  democracy  and  on  long-term  U.S.  Span- 
ish relations. 

SPAIN,     APRIL     1976 AN    OVERVIEW 

The  creation  of  a  new  governmental  sys- 
tem could  be  a  traumatic  experience  lor  a 
country  with  the  long  and  troubled  history 
of  Spain.  Barely  40  years  removed  from  the 
ravages  of  civil  war.  the  ln.stitutlonal  and 
societal  legacies  of  the  victor,  Francisco 
Franco,  present  serious  obstacles  for  a  people 
reaching,  simultaneously,  for  reconciliation 
and  democracy.  Yel  many  Spaniards  share 
the  sentiment  expressed  by  former  President 
of  the  Republican  Government  in  exile. 
Claudio  Sanchez-Albornoz,  upon  his  return 
to  Madrid  April  24.  "We  have  killed  each 
other  too  much  already  We  have  to  make  a 
new  Spain  among  all  Spaniards" 

Unlike  the  Spain  of  1936,  or  even  the  Portu- 
gal of  1974,  contemporary  Spam  has  much 
to  lose  if  reconciliation  Ls  not  achieved,  and 
much  to  gain  If  It  Is.  Spain  today  Ls  a  modern 
Industrial  state,  though  it  remains  largely 
outside  the  European  marketplace,  penalized 
for  its  40  years  of  Francolsm  To  continue 
Its  recent  pattern  of  economic  growth  and 
relative  prosperity.  Spain  ha.s  been  told  that 
It  must  democratize  its  political  system  Yet 
there  are  clearly  established  parameters  with- 
in which  the  architects  of  the  new  Spain 
must  operate,  for  those  who  comprise  Spain's 
new  middle  class  are  not  eager  to  forego  their 
newfound  status  for  political  alternatives 
which  often  mystify  them. 

If  Franco  brought  little  to  the  Spanish 
polity,  he  did  bring  tranquility.  Coming  in 
the  aftermath  of  iratracldal  war.  the  vast 
majority  of  non-political  Spaniards  consider 
this  gift  to  be  the  real  legacy  of  the  Franco 
era. 

But  Franco  has  left  the  Spanish  govern- 
ment with  some  of  the  same  structural  and 
political  contradictions  hLs  victory  was  sup- 
posed to  subdue,  and  did  for  40  years.  He 
shaped  the  Institutions  of  government  to 
aerve  his  stewardship  and  now  they  stand 
as  roadblocks  in  the  path  of  democracy.  The 
Cortes  .  .  .  the  Council  of  the  Real  .  .  . 
the  National  Movement — the.se  unrepre.sent- 
atlve  Institutions,  to  which  Franco  hlnLself 
paid  little  or  no  attention,  can  now  be  easily 
used  to  serve  the  obstructionist  goals  of  the 
anachronistic  "bunker"  (the  name  Sf)anlsh 
newspapers  have  given  to  the  entrenched 
right) .  'They  were  workable  mechanisms  when 
Franco  was  both  Head  of  State  and  Head  of 
Government,  but  now  they  stand  between 
the  two  men  who  hold  the  major  respwnsl- 
blllties  under  the  current  system.  King  Juan 
Carlos  and  Prime  Minister  Carlos  Arias 
Navarro. 

Evidence  abounds  in  Madrid  that  the  re- 
lationship between  these  two  men  Is  strained. 
The  King  Is  reportedly  impatient  for  reform 
but  must  be  cautious  about  using  his  care- 
ftUly  circumscribed  constitutional  position  to 
press  for  change.  And  the  Prime  Minister 
Is  either  unwilling  or  unable  to  provide  effec- 
tive leadership  for  the  reform  propnasals  he 
dutifully  advances 

Arias  Ls  a  product  of  the  Franco  era,  a 
man  described  In  one  censored  editorial  as 
"seeking  to  move  toward  the  futtire  without 
removing  his  feet  from  the  past."  He  has 
vacillated  at  key  moments  and  the  govern- 
ment's reform  Initiative  has  frequently  ap- 
peared disingenuous.  Apparently  unwlUlng 
to  acquiesce  completely  to  the  King  and 
other  reformers.  Arias  has  wrapped  his  gov- 
ernment's somewhat  modest  proposals  in  the 
rhetoric  of  the  past.  Thus,  the  government 
not  only  must  contend  with  charges  of 
footdragglng,  it  must  now  tolerate  the  less 
accurate  charge  of  devlousness 

This  is  a  particularly  painful  burden  for 
those  cabinet  mlnlsterr  who  perceive  the 
necessities  of  a  modern  democratic  state 
and  who  understand  the  Importance  of  pub- 
lic opinion  in  reaching  that  end  Foreign 
Minister  Jose  Maria  Arellza.  Interior  Minister 


Manuel  Fraga  Irlbarne,  and  Justice  Minister 
Antonio  Garrigues  are  men  of  good  will  and 
foresight  who  may  well  resign  if  the  light 
at  the  end  of  the  tunnel  grows  dim. 

Despite  thLs  aeaicated  reioimist  group,  the 
government  had  become  isolated  Just  prior 
to  the  Prime  Minister's  Important  April  28 
speech  There  was  a  growing  fru-stration  in 
political  and  intellectual  circles  and  pre- 
vlou.s.y  tolerant  groups  were  actively  seek- 
ing ways  to  apply  pressure  Even  the  word 
■'reform'  had  fallen  into  general  disrepute. 
But  the  most  obvious,  and  most  troubling, 
manifestation  was  the  growing  tendency  to 
take  sides  Francoist  or  democrat,  reform 
or  rupture,  evolution  or  rapid  change 

The  government's  deliberative  pace  has 
created  deep  cynicism  among  opposition  par- 
ties, impatient  after  40  years  o'.  clandestinity. 
In  some  cases  grassroots  constituencies  have 
pushed  more  responsible  leaders  mto  a 
strongly  antl-governme:U,  provocative  pos- 
ture that  they  might  otherwise  have  wanted 
to  avoid. 

Ihe  Prime  MinLster's  announcement  of  a 
timetable  for  the  reform  changes  will  have 
helped  the  government's  cause  somewhat,  but 
many  remain  disappointed  over  the  slow  pace 
and  tlie  government's  refusal  to  sever  Spain's 
ties  with  the  Franco  era.  Not  surprisingly, 
the  opposition  quickly  voiced  Its  displeasure 
over  the  Arias  speech. 

A  coalition,  the  "Coordinacion  Demo- 
cratlca ",  was  formed  in  March  from  the  two 
major  opposition  groups,  the  Plattorma 
Democratics  and  the  Junta  Democratlca. 
Popularly  known  as  the  "Plata-Junta"  and 
comprised  of  some  Christian  Democrats,  some 
Socialists  and  the  Spanish  Communists  Par- 
ty, the  uneasy  alliance  is  more  important  as 
a  symbol  of  impatience  than  as  a  vehicle  for 
political  activism.  In  fact,  the  opposition, 
while  in  apparent  agreement  on  jome  broad 
fundamental  Lssues — a  clean  break  lor  rup- 
ture i  with  FYancoism.  universal  &affrage, 
free  participation  for  all  political  parties 
(including  the  communists)  and  amnesty 
for  political  prisoners — is  far  from  the  mono- 
lithic threat  to  tranquility  the  "bunker" 
would  like  the  Spanish  people  to  believe 

Two  strong  pillars  of  Spanish  society,  the 
military  and  the  Catholic  Church  are  now 
more  important  for  their  potential  rather 
than  their  actual  influence  over  the  political 
process.  In  this  sen.se  the  Army  looms  larg- 
est in  the  minds  of  those  who  understand 
that  the  absence  of  tranquility  is  the  bot- 
tom line.  The  Army,  because  of  lnt«rn»l 
problems  of  its  own  (related  primarily  to  a 
generational  and  attltudinal  pap  ever  crpa- 
nlzation  and  role)  will  be  highly  reluctant 
to  interfere  unless  there  is  a  complete  break- 
down of  public  order  It  is,  however,  con- 
venient for  those  who  urge  a  cautious  ap- 
proach to  raise  the  spectre  of  an  Army  mo- 
bilized and  ready  to  act  The  general  ac- 
ceptance of  this  Impression  seems  to  give 
the  military  more  political  leverage  than  it 
deserves  within  the  councils  of  government. 

The  Church,  having  been  in  the  forefront 
of  the  attack  on  the  old  regime's  more  re- 
pressive policies,  is  now  playing  a  more 
passive  role.  Through  moral  sausion  and  even 
political  activism,  the  Church  can  take  much 
of  the  credit  for  the  consensus  tn;^.t  exists 
today  in  favor  of  democracy  But  the  hier- 
archy Is  now  seeking  its,  proper  place  in  the 
secular  democratic  society  it  hopes  will 
emerge  The  Church  will  not  Intercede  as  a 
body  (though  a  small  percentage  of  radi- 
calized priests  will  continue  to  be  active) 
unless  It  appears  that  reform  toward  an 
open  and  free  society  has  clearly  gone  off 
the  tracks. 

The  most  positive  sign  In  Spain  today  Is 
that  all  but  the  extremes  within  the  body 
politic  seem  to  appreciate  the  need  for  nvoid- 
Ing  the  choice  between  anarchy  and  tryanny. 
It  does  not  appear  that  the  vrovernment's 
loss  of  initiative  will  be  permanent,  although 
some   future   cabinet   crises.   Instigated   pri- 


marily by  resignations  may  well  be  re- 
quired to  shake  those  who  are  influenced 
by  the  entrenched  right  into  the  real  world. 
Some  members  of  the  present  cabinet  will 
undoubtedly  be  hurt  politically  as  their 
credibility  suffers,  but  that  Is  the  foresee- 
able extent  of  It.  Democracy  as  we  know  It 
may  not  come  quickly  In  such  an  environ- 
ment, but  there  are  persuasive  indications 
that  It  will  one  day  arrive. 

In  the  context  of  this  transition  phase, 
ratification  of  the  Treaty  of  Friendship  and 
Cooperation  is  a  delicate  matter  The  polit- 
ically aware  Spaniard  sees  a  special  meanlug 
in  the  ratification  process  The  Senate,  after 
all.  Is  a  freely  elected  body  and  thus.  In  the 
view  of  many.  Its  approval  of  a  formal  rela- 
tionship with   Spain  has   added   significance. 

There  is  a  somewhat  tentative  consensus 
that  the  U.S.  Spanish  relationship  must  sur- 
vive, even  if  it  means  continuing  an  arrange- 
ment of  convenience  which  spanned  most  of 
the  FYanco  era  Timing  is  relatively  Impor- 
tant, though.  In  that  positive  perception/ of 
progres.s  in  the  reform  program  would  make 
the  Senate's  action  more  palatable  Nonethe- 
less, ratification  of  the  treaty  will  be  con- 
troversial no  matter  when  the  deed  is  done. 

It  is  clear  that  the  military  bases  for  which 
we  will  contract  under  the  treaty  are  not 
locally  popular,  as  is  usually  the  case  when 
foreign  bases  reside  on  native  soil  In  addi- 
tion, many  feel  that  the  agreement  Is  heavily 
weighted  toward  the  American  side  There  is 
a  growing  sensitivity  that  Spain  has  ac- 
quired a  "colonial  "  status  and.  undoubtedly, 
nascent  politicians  on  both  sides  of  the  spec- 
trum will  yield  one  day  to  the  chauvinistic 
appeal  of  this  issue. 

What  is  important  In  the  minds  of  many 
is  That  a  clear  message  be  sent  that  the 
American  people  will  not  tolerate  backtrack- 
ing on  democracy  'While  the  international 
legal  implicatiorxs  are  unclear,  the  Implied 
threat  of  future  abrogation  should  not  be 
foresworn 

There  Is  a  general  awareness — even  among 
opposition  leaders  who  feel  delay  adds  pres- 
.■^.ire  to  the  government — that  delaying  rati- 
fication beyond  the  Kings  June  3  visit 
would  have  unpredictable  consequences  The 
King  would  be  made  to  apjsear  as  though 
he  IS  crawling  to  the  Congress  on  his  knees, 
as  one  observer  put  it.  and  the  entire  nation 
would  experience  a  loss  of  face 

The  only  institution  of  Spanish  govern- 
ment that  is  now  likely  to  emerge  from  this 
transition  Intact  Is  the  monarchy.  The  King, 
who  wears  his  Captain  Generals  uniform 
more  often  nowadays,  badly  needs  the  pres- 
tige vls-a-vis  the  military  that  ratification 
of  the  treaty  lends  More  Importantly  Ln  the 
long  run.  If  the  King  Is  going  to  redirect 
his  tradition-bound  and  Isolation -prone  mili- 
tary and  modernize  their  equipment  and 
organization,  he  must  have  the  treaty  The 
treaty's  provisions  have  been  fashioned,  both 
by  the  American  and  SpanLsh  sides  mot  al- 
ways with  the  support  of  the  military  i.  to 
phase  out  the  bilateral  relationship  and  move 
Spain  into  N.^TO  There  is  no  guarantee  of 
that  happening,  but  the  architects  on  both 
sides  seem  to  understand  that  the  future 
viability  of  Spanish  democracy  could  well  be 
dependent  on  broadening  the  perspective  of 
the  powerful  military  sector. 

The  potential  for  disaster  Is  omnipresent 
in  a  country  which  has  so  recently  experi- 
enced civil  war,  but,  conversely,  memory  of 
that  tragedy  now  seems  to  be  the  most  bene- 
ficial palliative  The  coming  year  will  be 
traumatic  in  Spain  but  there  seems  today 
to  be  some  leeway,  some  tolerance  for  trlaJ 
and  error.  The  process  will  undoubtedly  re- 
sult in  periodic  crisis  when  the  nation  will 
be  plunged  perilously  close  to  anarchy  or 
tyranny  But  the  Spain  of  1976  seems  to  pos- 
sess a  residual  fear  th?t  It  niight  again  be 
forced  to  choose  between  the  two  And  the 
politicians  on  all  sides  seem  to  understand 
that. 
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Demonstrations  and  political  statements 
may  he  more  newsworthy,  but  the  real  strug- 
gle In  Spain  today  Is  over  who  controls  the 
system  of  government  As  the  reform  process 
proceeds  It  becomes  obvious  that  those  who 
dominate  the  Institutions  of  the  current  sys- 
tem are  able  to  exert  Inordinate  InHuence 
These  officials  are  Inclined  to  yield  power  only 
begrudglngly  as  they  seek  to  retain  the  trap- 
pings of  Francolsm,  If  not  the  substance 
Nonetheless,  reformers  in  key  governmental 
positions  are  using  a  perceived  public  man- 
date to  effectuate  meaningful  change. 

Many  have  grown  restless  over  the  slow 
pace.  As  one  Spaniard  put  It.  'Everyone  wants 
to  know  what  we  will  be  as  a  country."  In  a 
nation  with  an  increa-slngly  free  press  specu- 
lation abounds  even  while  very  little  accurate 
Information  exists.  Qovernment  officials,  de- 
prived of  the  quiet  Isolation  of  an  Independ- 
ence Hall,  chafe  under  charges  that  democ- 
racy can  be  more  rapidly  conceived. 

In  a  major  address  before  the  Cortes  on 
January  28.  Prime  Minister  Arias  initiated  the 
reform  movement  In  that  speech,  he  recom- 
mended a  bicameral  legislature  declaring. 
•'One  way  or  another,  we  should  proceed  to 
constitute  two  chambers,  both  with  colegls- 
latlve  powers." 

The  "one  way  or  another"  to  which  Arias 
referred  has  become  a  central  Issue,  The  gov- 
ernment has  chosen  to  build  the  new  system 
from  the  old.  At  the  same  time,  refusing  to 
concede  the  legitimacy  of  Franco's  rule,  the 
opposition  wants  a  clean  break  with  the  past. 
Still,  these  Irreconcilable  positions  are  not 
likely  to  survive  the  emerging  political 
debate. 

Whether  or  not  Franco  Is  accepted  by  all 
the  participants.  It  seems  Inevitable  that  the 
l:istltutlons  he  left  behind  will  have  to  be 
used  to  bring  about  the  change.  To  believe 
otherwise  Is  to  believe  that  a  modern.  Indus- 
trialized state  will  voluntarily  exist  In  a  type 
of  extended  Umbo.  Opposition  leaders  who  see 
a  temporary,  provisional  government  as  pos- 
sible— while  they  seem  to  make  such  pro- 
posals with  good  will — are  assuming  a  degree 
of  cooperation  with  adversary  forces  that  Is 
highly  unrealistic. 

As  one  left-of-center  party  leader  and  gov- 
ernment critic  put  It.  "If  you  do  away  with 
all  Institutions,  who  will  have  the  authority 
to  convoke  the  peoples'  government?"  This 
man.  whose  party  Is  not  In  the  Plata-Junta 
coalition,  suggested  that  a  clean  break,  or 
"rupture."  would  result  In  a  "violent  surge 
for  i>ower." 

The  problem  then  Is  to  use  the  current  In- 
stitutions of  government  to  create  new  ones, 
a  difficult  task  under  any  circumstances.  To 
tackle  the  problem  a  "mixed  commission  ' 
was  formed  of  cabinet  and  Cortes  members 
and  other  prominent  Spaniards  Their  study 
was  finalized  Just  before  Prime  Minister  Arias' 
April  28  speech,  and  he  was  able  to  announce 
the  broaul  outlines  of  their  recommendations. 

ArlEis  used  his  television  address  to  an- 
nounce a  "calendar"  for  the  government's  re- 
form program.  First,  he  asked  the  Cortes  to 
enact  before  May  15  three  key  laws  already 
submitted.  These  Involve  the  right  of  po- 
litical association,  freedom  of  assembly  and 
a  revision  of  the  penal  code  to  allow  for  a 
freer  expression  of  Ideas  A  new  electoral  law 
calling  for.  among  other  things,  the  election 
by  universal  sxiHrage  of  a  lower  house  of  par- 
liament will  be  submitted  by  July  16.  The  na- 
tional referendum  on  the  succession  to  the 
monarchy  and  the  change  to  a  bicameral  leg- 
Lslature  will  be  held  In  October,  with  parlia- 
mentary elections  scheduled  for  early  1977,  to 
be  followed  later  by  m\inlclpal  elections. 

Arias  also  described,  in  scant  detail,  the 
recommendations    of    the    "mixed    commis- 
sion" for  the  bicameral  legislature.  The  low- 
.er  house  would  be  elected  by  universal  suf- 
frage,   while    the    upper    house,    or    Senate. 


would  be  a  corporate  body  retaining  much 
of  the  current  Cortes  structure  Senate 
membership  would  consist  of  the  40  per- 
manent councillors  of  the  National  Move- 
ment. 25  deputies  chosen  by  the  King  and 
representatives  of  the  "corporate  system"* 
and  the  Syndicates  elected  within  their  own 
organizations  and  professions 

What  Arias  has  called  "Spanish  demo- 
cracy" is  really  a  clever  attempt  to  shift 
the  power  center  away  from  Franco"s  Na- 
tional Movement  and  lils  Cortes  to  a  strong 
lower  hou.'se  electe«l  by  universal  suffrage, 
while  retaining  the  facade  of  the  old  struc- 
ture The  Idea,  according  to  one  of  the 
architects.  Is  to  move  the  "organic"  struc- 
ture, comprised  of  the  deputies  of  the  Na- 
tional Movement,  the  Syndicates,  the  pro- 
fessions and  the  "■families'"  to  a  large  upper 
house.  The  "organic"  block  would  be  re- 
placed over  time  by  royal  appointment  and 
election. 

All  this  is  to  move  the  current  Cortes 
aside  to  make  room  for  a  freely  elected 
lo'*er  house  of  the  traditional  European 
model,  probably  following  either  the  British 
or  German  system  (this  will  be  decided  by 
July  15  when  the  electoral  reform  law  will 
be  submitted).  The  lower  house  would  Ini- 
tiate action  on  the  governments  budgetary 
requests  and.  the  theory  goes,  would  event- 
ually acquire  a  position  of  primacy  (In 
tandem  with  a  prime  mlnLster  and  cabinet 
which  would  hopefully  reflect  majority 
party  views) 

Many  are  concerned  about  these  proposals 
because  excessive  power  In  the  upper  house 
could  easily  be  used  to  block  the  current 
opposition  and  to  perpetuate  the  power  of 
the  Francolsts  The  exact  wording  of  each 
reform  will  be  studied  by  the  opposition 
with  that  prospect  In  mind 

Why  are  the  legitimate  reformers  In  the 
cabinet  resorting  to  the  use  of  such  ""de- 
vices" to  move  Spain  Into  democracy?  Aside 
from  their  obvious  reluctance  to  make  a 
clean  break  with  the  past,  a  look  at  the  In- 
stitution that  will  be  asked  to  participate  In 
the  process  provides  a  clue. 

Of  the  683  deputies  In  the  current  Cortes, 
around  10  lean  toward  reform  (only  30-40 
of  that  group  are  dedicated  activists) 
Another  100  are  from  the  "bunker",  and  are 
completely  opposed  to  giving  up  the  Franco 
system.  The  remainder,  while  not  partic- 
ularly enthusiastic  abotit  voting  them- 
selves out  of  a  Job.  will  probably  go  along 
with  the  government.  It  Is  felt  that  public 
pressures  In  favor  of  reform  would  be  great 
on  this  group,  many  of  whom  will  want  to 
run  for  elective  office. 

To  expedite  consideration  of  the  reform 
proposals,  the  government,  through  the 
President  of  the  Cortes,  recently  adopted  a 
special  procedure  for  the  expeditious  consid- 
eration of  bills  designated  "urgent""  by  the 
Council  of  Ministers.  This  procedure  limits 
dbate  and  forces  a  vote  on  a  measure  within 
10  days.  The  reaction  to  this  change  has 
been  strong  In  the  Cortes.  One  conservative 
deputy  charged  that  the  government  was 
seeking  to  "achieve  democracy  by  undemo- 
cratic means."'  It  Is  possible  that  a  large 
number  of  deputies  may  boycott  Cortes 
sessions  when  and  If  the  procedure  Is  used, 
thereby  blocking  legislation  by  falling  to 
make  quorum  If  such  action  Is  considered 
likely,  the  government  may  be  reluctant  to 
use  the  new  procedure. 

"The  Important  first  step  In  the  Arias  time- 
table Is  the  enactment  of  the  three  laws 
allowing  for  free  political  activity.  These 
measures  have  been  bogged  down  In  the 
Cortes  and  both  the  opposition  parties  and 
those  center-right  associations  which  sup- 
port the  cabinet  reformers  have  grown  rest- 
less as  a  result.  Without  the  rights  guaran- 
teed by  these  changes,  political  action  Is 
stifled  unless  arbitrarily  tolerated  by  the 
government. 


If  the  three  baste  laws  are  noT  rhaii^ed 
quickly,  efforts  could  be  madf  t-  ^iibuta>,'e 
the  entire  process.  The  oppi>- It :.  >;:  iirk:up,' 
that  If  they  do  not  haw  sulTii  lent  tliiit*  t  i 
"'make  propaganda",  they  will  cither  urge 
their  supporters  to  vote  no  on  the  referen- 
dum or  to  abstain. 

Tlie  referendum.  It  Is  felt.  Is  necessary  to 
change  the  fundamental  law  and  to  accom- 
plish two  goals:  ( 1 )  to  legitimize  the  mon- 
archy; and  (2)  to  give  the  government  a 
mandate  to  create  the  bicameral  legislature. 
The  exact  wording  of  the  referendum  ques- 
tions Is  crucial. 

In  the  case  of  the  monarchy,  for  Instance, 
the  government  wants  to  cautiously  avoid  a 
direct  up  or  down  vote  on  the  King  As  one 
cabinet  minister  put  It,  ""We  dont  want  to 
put  the  crown  In  the  ballot  box  and  see 
whether  or  not  It  comes  out.""  The  people  will 
be  asked  a  question  Involving  the  process  of 
succession,  and  their  approval  of  the  process 
will  be  read  as  an  endorsement  of  the  mon- 
archy Itself. 

As  should  now  be  obvious,  the  constitu- 
tional struggle  Is  a  complex  one  that  defies 
easy  analysis  The  Lssues  are  emotionally 
charged  because  ( 1 )  the  opposition  finds  It 
hard  to  accept  the  legitimacy  of  current  In- 
stitutions, (2)  the  "bunker"  wants  no  change, 
and  (3)  the  government  "reformers'"  see  no 
legitimacy  In  change  unless  the  current  In- 
stitutions are  utilized  to  effect  it 

It  Is  easy  to  be  pessimistic  about  the  pros- 
pects for  democracy  when  considering  these 
apparent  contradictions.  But  there  seems  to 
be  a  widespread  awareness  of  the  need  to  cre- 
ate a  viable  political  system,  encompassing 
parties  of  the  right,  center  and  left.  There  is 
also  an  understanding  of  the  danger  of  plac- 
ing the  pro-Franco  factions  In  the  upper 
house  and  steps  are  being  taken  to  neutralize 
and  gradually  diminish  their  power  If  this 
scheme  succeeds.  Spain  will  be  well  on  Its 
way  toward  an  historically  elusive  goal — 
democracy. 

THS    MIUTART 

The  military  Is  a  traditional  pillar  of  Span- 
ish society  and  will  be  a  factor  during  the 
transition  period.  Internal  dissent  and  an 
aging  leadership  diminish  the  military  influ- 
ence, however,  and  many  feel  that  the  armed 
forces  are  most  Important  as  an  arbiter  of 
last  resort 

The  Army  Is  the  principal  military  service 
In  Spain  Over  200.000  strong,  the  Spanish 
Army  has  traditionally  seen  Its  primary  mis- 
sion as  guarantor  of  Internal  security.  Its 
training  doctrine  still  advances  this  "holy" 
mission  while  emphasizing  strict  obedience 
and  patriotism  Defense  against  the  external 
threat  has  been  treated  as  secondary. 

Despite  this  ominous  calling,  the  Spanish 
Army  has  not  intervened  In  Its  nation's 
Internal  affairs  since  1936.  when  the  ClvU 
War  divided  Its  ranks.  Today,  the  Army 
leadership  has  grown  old  and  the  structure 
creaks  under  the  weight  of  anachronistic 
procedures  While  the  vast  majority  of  offi- 
cers and  enlisted  are  apolitical,  the  griev- 
ances many  have  suffered  have  polltlclz.ed  a 
sizable  minority,  though  primarily  on  mili- 
tary questions 

The  best -known  manifestation  of  Internal 
dissent  was  the  emergence  of  a  clandestine 
organization  of  young  Army  officers  called 
the  Democratic  Military  Union  (UMD).  The 
UMD,  an  acronym  that  strikes  fear  In  the 
minds  of  senior  Army  officers,  was  originally 
nothing  more  than  b  coffee-klatch  discussion 
group.  Young  officers,  upset  about  salary  and 
the  promotion  system  and  unhappy  about 
their  servlce"s  antiquated  methods,  met  to 
dl!»cu8'5  ways  to  Improve  their  lot 

When  these  discussions  moved  Into  the 
political  sphere.  Individual  members  chose 
to  correspond  with  the  various  political 
parties  which  might  succeed  to  power  In  the 
post-Franco  era.  During  this  process  of  in- 
quiry, a  small  portion  became  acttvl.sts  and 
some  of  their  literature  even  adopted  such 
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phrases  as  "unity  with  the  workers".  At  this 
point  the  government  cracked  down  and. 
almost  simultaneously,  the  Spanish  Com- 
munist Party  embraced  the  cause  as  their 
very  own. 

These  two  factors  have  virtually  eliminated 
the  UMD  as  an  Identlflftble  organization  but 
the  point  had  been  made  and  the  dissenters 
remain.  A  year  ago  the  UMD  numbered 
approximately  300  members  and  had  a  mail- 
ing list  of  800-1.000  Today  there  are  few 
mailings,  but  on  matters  of  military  pro- 
fessionalism, if  not  politics,  the  number 
of  sympathizers  has  probably  grown. 

Another  factor  worrying  the  tnlUtary 
leadership,  and  the  government  as  well.  Is 
the  return  of  the  force  which  fought  in  the 
Spanish  Sahara.  The  Spanish  Government. 
Just  after  raising  the  hopes  of  Its  fighting 
men  during  a  visit  to  the  Spanish  Sahara 
by  the  then-Prince  Juan  Carlos  In  Novem- 
ber 1975.  appeared  to  reverse  its  field  and 
gave  up  the  fight.  There  was  really  little 
choice,  the  decision  was  undoubtedly  made 
even  before  Juan  Carlos'  trip.  Spain  was  con- 
ducting a  colonial  war  It  had  little  chance 
of  winning  in  the  long  run  and  the  threat 
of  an  Arab  oil  boycott  was  persuasion  enough 
to  terminate  the  adventure. 

But  years  of  service  to  the  Spanish  Saliara 
had  created  a  corps  of  professional  desert 
officers  and  troops.  For  this  group  the  colonial 
relationship  and  the  affinity  for  the  Saharan 
people  was  strong.  They  did  not  believe  that 
Spain  should  back  down  to  Morocco's  threats. 
And  today  they  feel  betrayed.  Although  only 
about  18.000-strong.  this  group  represents 
another  worry  for  an  Army  command  that 
fears  internal  division  more  than  any  exter- 
nal threat. 

Perhaps  the  most  important  need  of  today's 
Army,  according  to  both  Spanish  and  Amer- 
ican" observers.  Is  that  of  strong  govern- 
mental leadership.  Military  commanders  are 
uneasy  during  this  transition,  not  so  much 
because  they  fear  they  will  have  to  act,  but 
becatise  they  want  to  be  given  a  definitive 
role  and  no  one  seems  In  command. 

In  this  regard,  the  monarchy  takes  on 
added  importance  as  the  only  institution 
of  government  likely  to  survive  the  transi- 
tion phase.  Unless  his  authority  and  his 
popularity  are  severely  eroded.  Juan  Carlos 
can  exert  much  influence  over  the  military. 
While  he  cannot  expect  them  to  endorse  a 
particular  plan  for  reform,  he  can  depend 
on  them  to  support  him  in  carrying  out  the 
law. 

This  is  not  to  say  that  the  military  is 
devoid  of  influence.  On  the  contrary,  their 
Influence  is  great  precisely  because  their 
potential  for  action  has  been  widely  ex- 
aggerated and  their  Internal  weaknesses 
Ignored.  With  four  cabinet-level  positions 
they  can  themselves  play  a  political  role  as 
obstructionists.  Their  potential  power  is  con- 
stantly invoked  by  the  "bunker"  to  slow 
down  reform. 

Short  of  a  breakdown  of  public  order,  there 
are  few  Issues  which  could  spur  the  military 
to  action.  One  might  be  legalization  of  the 
communist  party.  Nonetheless,  it  Is  widely 
felt  that  even  the  most  obvious  red  flags  can 
be  finessed  so  long  as  the  King  and  the 
Government  establish  a  forceful  command 
relationship. 

The  King  has  already  taken  steps  to  move 
the  military  Into  the  modern  era  by  naming 
"progressive"  generals  to  key  positions.  One 
appointment.  General  Jose  Vega -Rodriguez 
to  the  Madrid  district,  virtually  broke  the 
hardliners'  control  of  the  Madrid  "triangle." 
The  three  commands  surrounding  the  cap- 
ital city— the  military  region,  the  armored 
division  and  the  Civil  Guard — were  previ- 
ously headed  by  people  loyal  to  the  bunker. 
Now  two  sides  of  the  triangle,  the  military 
region  and  the  armored  division,  are  In 
Vega's  control.  The  possibility  then,  of  action 


against  the  King  has  been  diminished  even 
further,  though  It  has  yet  to  be  more  than 
a  remote  threat 

The  treaty  wMh  the  Uiuted  Stales  is  an 
integral  part  of  the  plan  to  modernize  the 
Spanish  Army  and  to  entice  it  away  from 
its  "'holy"  mission.  The  treaty  is  essential 
If  the  Army  is  going  to  modernise  itb  ati- 
tlquated  equipment.  But  more  imporiantiy. 
the  five-year  plan  is  designed  to  broaden 
the  military's  perspective.  The  Joint  planning 
mechanism,  originally  oppo.'^ed  by  the  Span- 
ish, will  expose  the  military  to  more  modern 
doctrine  and  to  regional  concepts  of  security 
It  may  even  lead  to  NATO  membership. 
although  many  on  the  right  in  Spain  are  not 
enthusiastic  about  this  prospect  because  of 
what  Is  perceived  as  "continuing  inter- 
ference" from  European  nations  In  Spanish 
affairs.  In  short,  the  treaty  Is  designed  to 
work  against  traditional  isolationist  tenden- 
cies In  a  Spain  which  can  no  longer  afford 
that  luxury. 

THE  C.\THOLIC  CHURCH 

In  1953  the  Catholic  Church  legitimized  a 
Franco  regime  that  had  been  looked  upon 
as  aa  outcast  by  most  of  the  Western  World 
I  except  for  the  United  States  which  the  year 
before  had  signed  its  first  bases  agreement 
with  Spain).  The  Vatican  anu  Spam  formal- 
ized its  relationship  with  a  Concordat  which 
confirmed  Catholicism  as  Spain's  official  re- 
ligion. The  Church  was  granted  control  over 
Spanish  education  and  was  ^-iven  a  special 
place  In  the  governmental  system  In  ex- 
change for  this.  Franco  was  granted  the  right 
to  veto  the  appointment  and  assignment  of 
bishops. 

The  relationship  was  severely  .^trained  in 
the  latter  years  of  Francos  rule  as  the 
Church  became  the  cutting  edge  for  demo- 
cratic reform.  To  avoid  Franco's  veto  over 
bishoprics,  the  Church  refused  to  name  new- 
bishops  and  Instead  allowed  auxiliary  bishops 
to  run  many  dioceses.  In  addition,  a  new 
breed  of  politically  active  prie.';ts  used  their 
churches  to  mobilize  the  populace  against 
the  regime. 

Over  the  past  few  years  the  Vatican  and 
the  Spanish  Government  .have  been  negotiat- 
ing changes  in  the  Concordat  Franco's  death 
quickened  the  pace  of  those  negotiations  and 
in  December  1975,  a  month  after  Juan  Carlos 
was  installed  as  King,  Cardmal  Vicente 
Enrique  Tarancon  told  the  23rd  Conference 
of  Spanish  bishops  that  it  might  no  longer 
be  useful  to  continue  the  totally  inter- 
dependent Church-State  relationship. 

Many  In  the  Spanish  opposition  i  which 
Includes  some  activist  priests)  would  like  to 
see  the  Church  hierarchy  play  a  part  In 
pressuring  the  government  toward  reform 
But  there  Is  a  great  reluctance  to  Interfere 
with  the  process.  The  Church  is  clearly  p/e- 
paring  to  assume  a  more  subdued  role  in  a 
secular  Spanish  society. 

For  this  reason  there  will  be  no  dramatic 
announcement  from  the  Vatican  that  the 
Church  and  Spain  are  ""at  peace,"  as  For- 
eign Minister  Areilza  hoped  to  obtain  dur- 
ing his  visit  to  R'jme  la."Et  month.  The  Con- 
cordat will  be  revised,  but  It  will  be  a  drawn- 
out  process  with  changes  being  negotiated 
on  some  32  major  points. 

The  Church  seeks  Independence  In  the  fu- 
ture secular  state,  but  it  seeks  to  preserve 
some  legal  privileges  normally  accorded  to  re- 
ligious Institutions  in  other  western  democ- 
racies. The  State  wll  obviously  have  to  re- 
nounce its  power  to  veto  Church  appolnt- 
ments?  a  central  principle  in  the  separation 
of  Church  and  State,  This  should  prove  no 
problem,  but  other  matters  involving  taxa- 
tion, the  application  of  certain  laws  and  the 
Church's  role  in  civil  affairs  will  be  sub- 
jected to  long  negotiation.  In  fact,  many  of 
these  Items  cannot  be  worked  out  until  after 
Spain  devises  its  new  constitutional  sytem. 

As  one  highly-placed  priest  put  it.  "The 
Church   wants  to  become  an  Institution  of 


if,e  conscience,  we  do  not  wajit  to  partici- 
pate directly  in  politics  '  The  Cnurch  un- 
derstands, however,  that  democracy  is  very 
niuca  a  matter  rf  c-jnscienc*  and  that  it 
niay  again  have  t<,  speak  iii  mind  in  the 
public  arena, 

Ti.e  Church's  effort  to  recede  into  the 
backi-Tound  is  pronounced,  but  qualified.  It 
will  obviously  not  want  to  forego  its  right 
to  put  fortl!  views  on  such  moral  questions 
as  abortion  and  divorce  Ye;,  at  the  same 
time.  It  worries  over  the  t.se  of  the  word 
■"Christian  "  to  describe  a  political  party  "We 
don"t  want  anyone  to  get  the  impression  we 
support  a  particular  program," 

A  profoundly  difficult  question  for  the 
Church  is  the  apparent  pi  ilosophlcal  con- 
tradiction between  communism  and  Chris- 
tianity, The  Spaiiish  Church,  like  the  Italian 
Church,  carefully  avoids  ti  e  contradiction 
by  observing  that  Marxism  Is  a  tempiora; 
philosophy  and  not  a  religious  one  Ttie 
Church  clearly  does  not  want  a  '"frontal  bat- 
tle"" with  the  PCE.  and  Its  refuge  is  Its  re- 
fusal to  take  a  position  on  any  political 
party  in  Spain 

One  of  the  phenomena  of  modern  Spain 
is  the  radicalized  "worker  priest",  some  of 
whom  are  reportedly  advocates  of  Marxism. 
The  hierarchy  i*  particularly  pained  over 
this,  but  sees  it  as  a  natural  reaction  to  the 
Church's  long  support  of  Frar.ro  This,  in  the 
words  of  one  priest,  is  the  "penance  we 
pay  as  an  liistltutlon  for  thp  role  we  have 
played 

Statements  made  by  the  Spanish  Church 
will  be  rare  over  the  coming  year  But  it  is 
precisely  because  relative  silence  wli:  make 
its  pronouncements  more  dramatic  that  tlie 
Church  retains  a  potentially  iifluential  posi- 
tion In  Spanish  society.  ,f  reform  clearly 
goes  off  the  track,  the  Church  will  once 
again  remind  its  flock  that  democrt-cy  is  a 
matter  of  conscience.  ^ 

THE  ECONOMY 

Spain  today  Is  a  highly  industrialized 
state  with  a  growing  middle  class.  It  is  also 
a  country  which  has  been  In  the  economic 
doldrums  since  the  energy  crisis  of  :973, 
Spain's  ability  to  Improve  economic  condi- 
tions could  well  be  a  crucial  factor  in  the 
democratization  process. 

After  experiencing  almost  miraculous 
growth  over  the  previotis  decade,  the  oil  boy- 
cott of  1973  and  the  resultant  downturn  in 
the  world  economy  hit  Spain  hard  Its  GNP 
grew  only  4'v  in  1974.  after  being  in  the 
7-8'"c  range  previously.  In  1975  GNP  growth 
fell  to  1  ■  .  and  indications  are  that  the  .same 
will  be  true  in  1976  At  the  same  time  infla- 
tion has  hovered  around  the  15';  range  and 
great  pressures  have  been  placed  on  Spain's 
foreign  reserves  which  total  approximately 
SS  billion  Efforts  to  stave  off  inflation  and 
the  loss  of  foreign  Jobs  because  of  the 
Euroi>e-wlde  recession  have  caused  unprece- 
dented unemployment  in  Spain — the  gov- 
ernment estimates  that  5'~r^  of  the  work  force 
is  affected,  but  some  allege  that  the  percent- 
age is  higher. 

These  conditions  have  had  a  direct  impact 
on  the  political  environment  though  the 
order  of  the  cause  and  effect  relationship  is 
unclear.  This  past  winter  and  spring,  labor 
un-est  was  widespread  and  the  government 
was  forced  to  take  strong  action  Manage- 
ment has  generally  tended  to  accede  to  labor 
demands,  thus  driving  the  Inflationary 
spiral. 

Recently,  the  government  devalued  the 
peseta  and  recommended  compensatory 
measures  to  the  Cortes,  These  measures  then 
became  bogged  down  over  procedtira!  ques- 
tions, further  undermining  confidence  In 
the  government's  ability  to  control  the  des- 
tiny of  Its  own  proposals. 

Because  of  political  presures  and  the 
delicate  requirements  of  the  transition,  the 
government  Is  constrained  in  making  the 
hard  decisions  that  will  hasten  recovery.  In- 
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stead  of  slowing  down  the  enonomy  to  con- 
trol inflation,  or  raising  tariffs  to  correct 
trade  imbalances,  or  recomendlng  ansterlty 
measures,  the  government  Is  simply  hoping 
that  an  upswing  in  the  world  economy  will 
trickle  down  and  save  the  day.  In  this  vein. 
Spain  has  resisted  the  pressure  to  draw  down 
Its  reserves  and  has  Instead  harrowed  from 
forel.3n  souces.  The  government  feels  that 
any  draw-down  from  the  96  billion  r'^erve 
deposit  would  damage  Spain's  credit  wurthi- 
nes^. 

Perhaps  the  most  Impressive  rationale  the 
conservative  side  of  Spain's  political  spec- 
trum has  for  moving  toward  democracy  Is 
the  need  to  break  into  European  markets  in 
a  big  way.  This  means  eventual  membership 
In  the  Common  Market,  but  EC  natloivs  have 
Insisted  that  Spain  become  more  democratic 
and  have  adopted  a  wait-and-see  posture. 
Spain  does  have  a  preferential  trade  agree- 
ment with  the  six  original  EC  member-states. 
However,  negotiations  to  expand  those  pref- 
erences to  encompa-ss  the  other  three  EC 
state«  were  broken  off  last  year  when  the 
Ppanlsh  government  decided  to  execute  Ave 
Basque  terrorists.  Recently,  the  Common 
Market  nations  .sent  a  message  to  Prime 
Minister  Arias  expressing  concern  at  the  slow 
pa<?«  of  the  reform  program 

There  Is  some  concern  that  this  type  of 
pressure  could  backfire  and  that  the  reac- 
tion could  spill  o"er  to  the  question  of 
NATO  membership  The  Spanish  are  re.sent- 
ful  of  outside  interference  in  their  affairs 
and  are  not  beyond  sacrificing  advantage  to 
satlsfv  wounded  pride. 

But  o-er  the  past  two  decades  Spain  has 
extended  Its  svstem  of  economic  prlvlletre. 
The  la-id-ownlng  gentry  has  been  Joined  by 
modern  technocrats  who  readily  compre- 
hend the  dynamic  of  growth.  This  group  has 
become  highly  Influential  and  Is  now  cover- 
ing Its  bets  by  preparing  to  spread  largesse 
over  the  entire  political  spectrum  To  these 
entrepreneurs,  democratization  may  be 
money  In  the  bank. 

Prime  Minister  Arias  acknowledged  a 
growing  alienation  among  middle  class 
Spaniards  when  he  recommended  a  tax  re- 
form program  in  his  April  28  speech.  The 
Franco  banking  system  may  also  fall  victim 
to  reform  after  democracy  Is  in  place.  The 
small  buslnes.sman  may  then  come  to  realize 
that  his  expectations  are  frustrated  and  that 
some  In  Spain  have  more  privileged  access  to 
loans  than  others. 

The  government's  expectation  Is  that 
Spain  will  become  a  full-fledged  EC  member 
In  five-years  time  But  this  may  be  optimis- 
tic If  reform  of  the  governmental  system 
bogs  down,  or  if  the  EC  pressures  too  hard 
and  evokes  an  emotional  response.  Even  If  all 
went  well,  some  sectors  of  the  Spanish  econ- 
omy will  resent  the  competition  Common 
Market  goods  will  bring  and,  when  EC  mem- 
bership is  actually  proposed,  the  appeal  to 
protectlonlFm  will  be  strong 

An  upswing  In  the  Spanish  economy  could 
well  give  the  reformers  the  cushion  they 
need  to  move  through  the  transition  period. 
For,  if  the  workers  are  relatively  happy,  labor 
tension  will  be  dlmini^^hed. 

No  one  seems  to  know  whether  economic 
conditions  are  causing  political  unrest  or 
vice  versa,  and  to  those  In  power  it  matters 
little.  In  the  meantime,  the  government's 
answer  to  Spain's  economic  ills  seems  to  be 
to  wait  until  the  worldwide  recovery  finds 
Its  way  to  their  country. 

LABOR 

The  labor  movement  was  the  first  to  chal- 
lenge the  Franco  system  and  is  still  in  the 
forefront  as  a  protagonist  for  change.  Long 
ago  having  outgrown  Franco's  contrived 
"Sindlcato"  (or  Syndlcal  System),  an  official 
labor-management  structure  designed  orig- 
inally to  control  union  activity,  the  labor 
movement  has  become  a  major  preoccupa- 


tion of  the  government.  In  his  April  28 
8p>eech,  Prime  Minister  Arias  claimed  that 
strikes  had  caused  the  loss  of  50  million  work 
hours  In  the  first  2  months  of  1976.  and  de- 
clared this  a  "serious  blow  to  the  national 
economy"  Yet  Arias  failed  to  announce  any 
modification  to  the  current  law  which  pro- 
hibits free  trade  union  activity. 

According  to  some  Spanish  obtervers, 
Arias'  omission  was  the  direct  result  of 
strong  "bunker"  reaction  to  an  international 
socialist  trade  union  convention  held  In 
Madrid  with  tacit  government  approval  dar- 
ing the  week  of  April  12.  Convention  dele- 
gates voted  down  a  number  of  strong  anti- 
government  resolutions,  but  speeches  de- 
nouncing Franco  and  a  decision  to  sing  the 
"Internationale"  were  sufficient  to  evoke  a 
strong  right-wing  reaction.  Thus  It  appears 
that  Arias  was  pressured  to  withhold  his 
labor  reforms  and  restrict  his  government's 
concessions  to  a  tax  reform  proposal  only  In- 
directly important  to  the  labor  sector. 

The  unchanging  position  on  labor  may  be 
a  result  of  government  awareness  that  It 
long  ago  lost  the  Initiative  In  this  area.  In 
1975.  when  election-s  were  held  for  shop  stew- 
ards under  the  auspices  of  the  Sindlcato.  77 
percent  of  the  key  positions  were  taken  by 
communist  and  socialist  organizers  of  the 
outlawed  Workers  CommLsslons.  It  is  pre- 
cisely becau.se  the  government  knows  that 
the  Workers'  Commissions  dominate  labor 
that  reforms  in  this  sector  will  be  cuullously 
considered,  i  It  should  be  noted  that  the  vast 
majority  of  Spanish  workers  are  not  union- 
ized, and  that  the  Workers  Commissions  are 
estimated  to  comprise  about  50  percent  of 
the  unionized  workers.  They  do  dominate 
among  the  activists,  however,  since  the  other 
union  groups  are  factlonaltzed.) 

Some  thought  has  been  given  to  creating 
a  completely  pluralist  labor  sector  with 
unions  permitted  to  organize  only  at  the 
company  level.  It  U  felt  that  breaking  the 
movement  down  to  Its  lowest  common  de- 
nominator would  strengthen  the  more  mod- 
erate unions  while  diminishing  the  Influence 
of  the  Workers  ContmLsslons.  It  Is  hoped 
that  the  Sindlcato  will  be  able  to  effect  It^ 
own  reforms  along  these  lines  at  a  conven- 
tion to  be  held  this  summer.  The  labor  sec- 
tor will  hopefully  be  separated  out  by  mutual 
agreement  and  various  craft  unions  formed 
with  the  Workers  Commissions  absorbed 
therein. 

Speculation  before  Arias'  speech  was  that 
the  government  would  ask  the  Cortes  to  rati- 
fy the  two  conventions  of  the  International 
Labor  Organization  (ILO)  dealing  with  con- 
cept of  free  trade  unions.  There  were  also  In- 
dications that  some  European  governments 
were  urging  this  step.  One  high-level  govern- 
ment official  Indicated  that  the  ratification 
of  these  conventions  would  represent,  ipso 
facto,  a  change  In  Spanish  law  and  that  fur- 
ther action  would  be  unnecessary  at  the  gov- 
ernmental level 

Arias'  failure  to  announce  labor  reforms 
was  also  protmbly  a  reflection  of  the  govern- 
ment's confidence  that  It  could  control  May  1 
demonstrations  and  an  indication  of  its  re- 
luctance to  appear  to  be  giving  In  to  those 
threatening  to  stulke  In  addition,  there  Is  a 
feeling  that  the  worst  of  labor  unrest  Is  be- 
hind. It  Is  estimated  that  60  percent  of  all 
wage  contracts  came  up  for  renewal  during 
the  first  two  months  of  the  post  FVanco  era. 
Thus,  the  government  may  now  feel  that  re- 
form proposals  can  be  considered  more  caut- 
iously by  the  Sindlcato  structure  itself. 

Most  feel  confident  that  a  free  trade  union 
system  will  come  to  Spain  even  before  the 
parliamentary  elections  to  be  held  In  early 
1977.  The  Workers  Commissions  will  un- 
doubtedly t>e  absorbed  Into  the  process  under 
some  other,  less  provocative,  name.  But  so 
long  as  economic  conditions  are  poor,  labor 
unrest  will  be  a  major  problem  The  Injus- 
tices of  the  current  structure  will  be  all  the 


more     pronounced     during     the     economic 
downturn. 

TH«  OPPOSITION 

Though  still  not  legally  permltt-ed  to  do 
so.  political  parties  are  fcrmlng  t(Xlay  In 
Spain  and  various  coalitions  are  currently 
being  contemplated.  The  laws  limiting  as- 
sociations are  a  hindrance,  however,  and 
political  activity  takes  place,  in  a  twilight 
zone  of  strained  tolerance.  In  this  somewhat 
tentative  environment,  it  Is  difficult  to  get 
beyond  the  central  Issue  of  democratization 
to  the  political  programs  the  various  groups 
will  espouse. 

There  now  is  a  common  ground  for  dissent 
over  the  pace  and  nature  of  reform  in  Spain 
which  win  dl.sapp>ear  when  a  democratic  sys- 
tem Is  established.  The  most  recent  man- 
ifestation of  this  dissent  was  the  formation 
of  the  "Plata- Junta"  (or  Democratic  Co- 
ordination )  When  the  agreement  to  form 
this  coalition  was  announced  In  March.  It 
evoked  a  strong  right-wing  reaction.  Blas- 
Plnar,  leader  of  the  large  veterans  organiza- 
tion, denounced  the  coalition  and  claimed 
It  resembled  the  Infamous  "Popular  FYont" 
of  ClvU  War  days 

However  inaccurate  this  charge,  some  of 
the  more  moderate  parties  In  the  coalition 
were  surprised  at  the  reaction  and  disap- 
pointed over  the  government's  acquiescence 
to  It.  The  situation  was  becoming  too  polar- 
ized for  comfort  and  some  began  to  back 
off.  The  Christian  Democratic  factions  of  the 
old  Plataforma  Democratlea  held  conven- 
tions over  the  weekend  of  April  3  4  to  discuss 
the  coordination  effort  The  parties  decided 
that  various  conditions  would  have  to  be 
met  before  they  would  agree  to  enter  the 
Coordination  These  Included  the  receipt  of 
assurances  that  regional  and  other  opposi- 
tion parties  could  Join  the  coalition:  the  re- 
quirement that  all  members  renounce  the 
use  of  violence;  the  need  for  unanimity  In 
decision-making:  and  the  agreement  to  dis- 
solve the  coalition  Immediately  when  free 
elections  are  allowed 

TTiere  were  Indications  that  some  of  these 
conditions  may  have  been  profMSsed  with  the 
notion  that  they  would  not  be  acceptable  to 
the  communists  and  the  more  radical  ele- 
ments. It  seems  likely,  however,  that  thn 
PCE.  badly  needing  the  legitimacy  the  Plata- 
Junta  offers,  will  accede  to  all  demands. 
Nonetheless,  If  these  conditions  are  met.  the 
Plata-Junta  will  be  far  from  the  actlon- 
orlented.  monolithic  coalition  it  initially  ap- 
peared to  be. 

The  coordination  Issue  has  been  a  painful 
experience  for  the  emerging  body  politic. 
At  the  April  3-4  convention  of  Christian 
Democrats,  the  moderate  faction  of  the 
Izqulerda  Democratlea.  headed  by  Fernando 
Alvarez  de  Miranda,  walked  out.  In  oppo- 
sition to  Plata-Junta  membership  Alvarez  de 
Mlriyida  then  formed  the  Izqulerda  Demo- 
cratic Chrlstl  na  (IDC),  and  hopes  for  a 
unified  Christian  Democratic  Party  were 
temfxjrarlly  set  back. 
The  Socialist  Workers  Party  (PSOE). 
headed  by  Plllpe  Gonzales,  was  also  reluctant 
to  Join  the  coalition  at  first,  but  finally  suc- 
cumbed to  its  grassroots  constituency  and. 
reportedly,  to  pressure  from  foreign  socialist 
parties.  The  membership  of  Gonzales'  party 
in  the  Plata-Junta  is  not  firm,  however,  and 
it  Is  clear  that  the  socialists  will  be  care- 
fully watching  the  course  of  future  events. 

The  Plata-Junta  Is  more  a  symbol  of  Im- 
patience with  the  government's  prr-gre.ss  to- 
ward democracy  than  It  is  a  viable  political- 
action  organization.  Many  of  the  parties  were 
forced  by  dissent  within  their  own  ranks 
to  Join  the  coalition.  Some,  such  as  the  Fed- 
eration Popular  E>emocratlca  headed  by  Jose 
Maria  Gll-Robles.  may  never  actually  Join. 
The  coalition  Is  one  of  convenience  and. 
when  democracy  comes  to  Spain.  It  will  have 
served  Its  only  purpose. 

It  Is  probably  an  exaggeration  to  claim  that 
the  Plata-Junta  "plays  Into  the  hands  of  the 
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extremists."  The  announcement  of  its  crea- 
tion was  purposefully  designed  to  precipitate 
a  crisis  of  sorts  that  would  move  the  govern- 
ment to  action.  While  some  within  the  Plata- 
Junta  were  obviously  concerned  that  they 
might  have  gone  too  far.  It  is  now  clear  that 
the  government  did  respond  to  the  pressure. 
Arias  referred  In  his  April  28  speech  to  the 
existence  of  a  "generalized  state  of  anxiety." 
which  he  said  was  promot€d  by  Interested 
parties.  But  he  went  on  to  say  that  he  in- 
tended to  be  "respKjnslve  to  the  peoples'  dis- 
quiet." 

Now  that  a  timetable  has  been  announced. 
It  would  seem  that  efforts  will  be  made  to 
start  a  "dialogue"  between  cabinet  reformers 
and  the  opposition.  Considerable  contact  has 
already  taken  place,  but  both  sides  now  seem 
to  feel  that  ongoing  discussions  are  essen- 
tial. Even  the  Communist  Party,  which  pre- 
fers a  complete  rupture,  would  probably  ne- 
gotiate with  some  In  the  cabinet,  v.ere  It 
possible  to  accomplish  their  goal. 

Frustration  and  impatience  Is  not  the  ex- 
clusive province  of  Plata-Junta  members. 
Those  parties  of  the  center  and  center-right 
are  also  critical  of  the  government's  pace 
(though  they  will  be  more  pleased  than  the 
others  over  Aria's  recent  speech).  Since  the 
leaders  of  this  part  of  the  spectrum  may  well 
be  current  cabinet  ministers,  the  govern- 
ments general  distrust  of  all  political  activ- 
ity is  seen  as  self-defeating. 

One  leader  of  a  legal  political  association 
that  may  later  fall  Into  the  "social  demo- 
cratic" category  expres-sed  a  common  com- 
plaint when  he  said.  "The  government  has  to 
understand  that  Its  fear  of  political  actlvltv 
Is  preempting  the  formation  of  centrist 
groups.  All  we  want  is  some  time  on  tele- 
vision "  These  attitudes  are  shared  by  some 
cabinet  ministers  who  feel  that  the  govern 
ment's  program  must  be  more  actively  "sold" 
by  U!^e  of  the  available  media. 

The  CommunUt  Party  (PCE)  Is  well  at- 
tuned to  the  requirements  of  the  political 
process  and  will  lean  over  backwards  to  ac- 
commodate Its  Ideology  to  public  opinion. 
Disavowing  any  relationship  with  Moscow 
and  bitterly  opposed  to  Cunhal  In  Portugal, 
the  PCE  calls  Itself  a  nationalist  party.  TTie 
PCE  program  calls  for  unity  of  all  opposition 
forces,  a  negotiated  "constituency  period" 
with  a  provisional  government  to  "guarantee 
the  transition."  a  constitutional  a.s.sembly 
for  creation  of  a  democratic  state  and  free 
elections.  Interestingly,  the  PCE  states  that 
It  would  be  willing  to  negotiate  this  se- 
quence "with  the  sectors  now  In  power,  in- 
cluding the  armed  forces." 

PCE  comments  about  the  two  ultra-leftist 
Maoist  factions  are  revealing:  "These  groups 
look  to  the  past,  to  the  revolutionary  option. 
They  believe  that  It  Is  still  possible  to  put 
the  sword  to  the  Winter  Palace.  But  that 
cannot  be  done  In  a  highly  Industrialized 
state  We  must  let  our  Ideology  compete  in 
free  elections." 

The  PCE  has  little  support  In  Spain,  but 
It  has  been  creative  In  exercising  Influence 
through  the  workers  and  the  Intellectual 
community.  In  addition,  the  formation  of 
the  Plata-Junta  has  aided  the  PCE  more 
than  It  has  the  other  participating  parties. 
Yet  the  PCE  fears  that  the  coalition  wUl 
collapse  as  soon  as  the  other  parties  smell 
the  bait  of  free  elections.  Acknowledging  this 
prospect,  the  PCE  may  well  be  forced  to 
negotiate  for  far  less  than  a  provisional  gov- 
ernment. They  may  well  have  to  negotiate 
for  the  right  to  exist  when  democracy  comes. 
Whether  they  find  someone  with  whom  to 
negotiate  Is  a  central  question. 

LEGALIZATION   OF  THE  SPANISH   COMMUNIST 
PAKTT 

Though  the  Spanish  Communist  Party 
(PCE)  headed  by  Santiago  CorrUlo  Is  gen- 
erally thought  to  be  the  most  antl-Sovlet 
communist  party  in  Western  Europe,  It  re- 


tains its  Stallnl.st  image  In  Spam  One  mod- 
erate Cortes  deputy  said  that  the  two  great- 
est allies  of  the  communists  m  Spain  were 
Stalin  aiid  f^ranco  Stalin,  becau.se  his  arms- 
supply  policy  gave  the  Party  Inordinate  in- 
fluence over  republican  forces  during  the 
Spanish  Civil  War.  and  Franco,  because  he 
found  it  expedient  to  exaggerate  the  com- 
munist threat  to  Spain  In  oraer  to  rationalize 
his  own  repressive  measures  Today,  the 
Spanish  Communist  Party  is  still  being 
mythologlzed  by  the  right  while,  because  of 
its  poor  image,  Its  ability  to  draw  votes  con- 
tinues negUt'ible 

Many  In  the  opposition  worry  that  failure 
to  legalize  the  PCE  would  force  the  party 
to  use  its  available  resources,  prmianly  In 
the  labor  and  intellectual  sectors,  to  "black- 
mall  the  system"  In  effect,  these  people  feel 
that  PCE  members  would  infiltrate  the  po- 
litical process  by  taking  positions  in  Journal- 
ism, labor  unions  and  in  political  parties 
without  Identifying  their  true  affiliation.  As 
one  pKDlitlcian  said.  "I  much  prefer  to  have  a 
communist  periodical  In  Spain,  than  to  have 
communists  writing  In  other  periodicals  And 
the  same  principle  applies  to  political 
parties."" 

Whether  the  communists  would  actually 
forego  the  clandestine  tactic  of  infiltration 
were  they  allowed  to  participate  in  elections 
Is  an  open  question.  Nonetheless,  many 
thoughtful  people  In  Spain  today  argue 
strongly  that  their  actual  political  wea'Kiiess 
should  be  exposed.  Most  polls  Indicate  that 
the  PCE  would  appeal  to  only  5  10  percent 
of  the  Spanish  electorate  leven  the  PCE  esti- 
mates it  would  receive  only  15-20  percent  of 
the  vote.) 

The  legalization  question  has  also  taken 
on  a  symbolic  Importance  as  both  foreign  and 
domestic  observers  set  cr.teria  by  which  they 
can  measure  Spain's  progress  toward  democ- 
racy Many  feel  that  Spain  must  have  a  com- 
pletely open  political  system  and  that  even 
the  PCE  should  be  allowed  Non -communist 
members  of  the  Plata-Junta  are  traditionally 
and  strongly  anti-communist,  yet  they  feel 
that  Francos  treatment  of  the  PCE  differed 
little  from  the  treatment  they  themselves 
received  during  his  reign.  They  feel  that 
legalization  is  to  some  extent  an  act  of  con- 
trition and,  more  Importantly,  it  Is  a  fair 
indicator  of  democracy  in  Spain 

The  right,  on  the  other  hand,  has  a  long 
memory.  Franco  loyalists  recall  too  well  that 
they  fought  and  died  during  the  Spanish 
Civil  War  to  repel  the  communists  And  for 
40  years.  Franco  fostered  a  deep  hatred  of 
communism.  The  Army,  in  particular  would 
find  outright  legalization  dlfflcuU  to  accept. 
Such  a  direct  propKJsal,  made  in  the  ambi- 
ence of  today's  Spain,  would  be  downright 
provocative. 

But  the  government  has  not  closed  the 
door  completely.  In  his  January  28  speech 
and  in  legislation  sent  to  the  Cortes,  Prime 
Minister  Arias  recommended  that  three  tj-pes 
of  political  parties  be  excluded  those  advo- 
cating terrorism,  separatism  and  totalitar- 
ianism. The  Government  has  made  it  clear 
that  the  PCE  falls  Into  the  latter  category. 
Yet.  if  the  law  does  not  actually  exclude  the 
PCE  by  name,  some  future  accommodation 
could  be  reached. 

Once  the  law  recardlng  free  political  asso- 
ciation is  adopted  by  the  Cortes,  the  PCE 
could  apply  to  participate,  stating  that  it  is 
not  a  totalitarian  party.  The  government 
would  then  reject  its  application  and  an 
appeal  process  would  begin  that  could  la.st 
a  year  or  more. 

Such  a  scenario  might  satisfy  the  concern 
of  those  who  feel  that  a  'decent  Interval" 
must  pa.ss  before  the  PCE  Is  allowed  to  par- 
ticipate so  that  parties  of  the  political  center 
can  organize  These  people  feel  that,  once 
the  more  moderate  partle,=  learn  the  tech- 
niques of  political  propaganda  in  a  modern 
state,  the  PCE  will  lose  even  more  ground. 


Whatever  the  outcome  of  this  question, 
there  is  considerable  regret  expressed  in 
Spam  today  that  the  lepaiLzatlon  of  the  PCE 
has  become  such  an  emotional  issue  Gcv- 
ernment  officials,  obviously  frustrated  and 
chagrined  over  the  formation  of  the  Plata- 
Junta,  point  out  that  West  Germany  kept 
the  communist  party  illegal  for  20  years  and 
"no  one  called  them  uiidemocratic,"  Some 
opposition  leaders  are  also  feeling  uncom- 
fortable over  the  importance  that  has  become 
attached  to  the  issue  Such  attitudes  may 
make  the  ground  fertile  for  compromise 

While  the  United  States  has  not  made  any 
direct  overtures  one  way  or  the  other.  Sec- 
retary of  State  Kissinger's  statements  with 
respect  to  communist  influence  in  Western 
European  nations  are  read  probablv  not  in- 
correctly, as  the  U.S.  position  an  leiralization. 
Some  anti -communist  Spaniard?  see  these 
statemenus  as  strenKtheiung  the  PCE  VHT.ile 
that  may  be  difficult  to  prove.  It  does  seem 
apparent  that  further  US  rhetoric  on  the 
issue  will  harden  p>ositions  and  make  com- 
promise di.ficult  The  United^  States  »"11  un- 
intentionally strengthen  the  resolve  of  the 
bunker,  while  alienatmg  the  legitimate  anti- 
communist  opposition 

An  appeal  for  common  sense  made  by  a 
Cortes  deputy  is  repeated  often  in  Spain 
today:  'We  hope  that  when  the  showdown 
come,s  on  this  ls.sue  the  United  States  vrtll 
think  first  of  the  Spanish  people  rather  than 
the  balance  of  forces  in  Southern  Europe 
This  has  been  one  of  Ki.sslnger  s  greatest 
tactical  errors." 

The  U.S.  position  is  contradictory  and 
puzzling  to  many  The  world's  largest  democ- 
racy should  have  more  confidence  that  the 
communists  will  not  do  well  in  a  pluralist 
system,  it  is  argued  "-Not  every  commumst 
party  had  the  inltiai  advantage  which  ac- 
crued to  the  Italian  party  as  a  result  of  their 
World  War  II  contribution  to  the  resistance, 
U.S,  policy  Is  creating  martyrs  of  the  com- 
munists in  Europe  for  reasons  unrelated  to 
the  cause  of  democracy  ' 

VNTTED    STATES    POLICY 

The  implementation  of  U.S  policy  during 
this  transition  period  m  Spam  requires  the 
delicate  balance  of  a  high-vkire  walker  The 
United  States  fully  supports  a  constant  ad- 
vance toward  democracy  In  Spain  When  the 
two  foreign  ministers  initialed  the  Treatv  of 
Fnendship  and  Cooperation  o;.  January"  24. 
1976,  Secretary  Kissinger  expressed  his  sup- 
port for  Spain's  political  evolution  and  ex- 
pres-sed  hope  that  the  achievement  of  demo- 
cracy would  ""link  Spain  to  the  human  and 
political  values  on  which  the  West  relies  " 

Nonetheless,  it  is  clear  that  the  United 
States  supports  a  cautious  approach  that  pre- 
sents a  minimum  risk  of  mstabilitv  Secre- 
tary Kissinger  has  said  that  the  Spanish  will 
know  best  how  to  set  the  "rhythm"  for 
change,  and  the  United  States  clearlv  is  not 
desirous  of  "getting  out  fronf  of  the  Spanish 
Government. 

This  "correct"  approach  to  diplomacv  mav 
be  warranted  in  a  nation  which  has  a  ten- 
dency to  be  offended  by  foreign  pressures  and 
which  has  grown  sensitive  to  charges  that  It 
has  acquired  a  "colonial"  status,  subuigated 
by  Its  major  patron,  the  United  States  'Yet  In 
constrast  to  European  nations  which  have 
adopted  an  arms-length  policy  until  democ- 
racy Is  achieved,  the  US  is  perceived  by 
many  in  Spain  as  more  concerned  over  stabil- 
ity than  democracy  The  strain  th.ls  percep- 
tion causes  becomes  particularly  pronounced 
when  the  Spanish  Government  see.ms  to  lose 
the  Initiative,  as  it  clearly  did  prior  to  Prime 
Minister  Arla.i'  April  28  speech  i  whether  the 
Prime  Ml.iister's  issuance  of  a  timetable  has 
helped  the  government  to  regain  its  posit :on 
is  yet  to  be  seen ) 

Stories  appearing  m  the  Spanish  press 
about  a  telegram  Secretary  Kissinger  pur- 
portedly sent  to  U.S  Ambassadors  in  Europe 
concerning  eventual  Spanish  membership  in 
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NATO  did  nothing  to  enhance  the  U.S.  Image. 
According  to  these  reports,  Secretary  Kissin- 
ger pointed  out  that  democracy  would  not 
come  quickly  to  Spain  and  stated  that  the 
Spanish  people  had  a  history  of  not  handling 
democracy  well.  The  Embassy  has  charged 
that  these  stories  are  gross  misrepresenta- 
tions of  what  the  Secretary  actually  said,  but 
still  the  damage  had  been  done. 

The  negative  perception  that  Spanish 
democrats  of  all  persuasions  have  of  the  U.S. 
role  was  abo  exacerbated  by  the  rush  to  Ini- 
tial a  treaty  with  Franco  during  the  last 
week.s  of  hl.3  regime  last  October.  In  addi- 
tion. I^esldent  Ford  visited  Spain  a  year  ago 
further  confirming  the  insensltlvlty  of  U.S. 
policy  in  the  minds  of  many.  With  th.s  back- 
ground. It  is  exceedingly  difficult  to  sell  the 
notion  that  the  United  States  stands  for  sure 
but  steaay  progress  toward  democracy.  None- 
theless, there  Is  no  evidence  available  to  the 
contrary. 

We  cannot  totally  erase  the  years  we  sus- 
tained the  Franco  regime,  but  the  subtleties 
of  our  relationship  with  Spain  are  important. 
The  Embassy  isow  has  contacts  with  a  broad 
range  of  opposition  leaders,  and,  while  our 
relations  with  the  sitting  government  are 
paramount,  there  Is  no  detectable  Indication 
of  favoritism  among  the  various  parties 
which  will  compete  In  parliamentary  elec- 
tions in  early  1977.  The  Embassy  Is  also  run- 
ning a  very  effective  'leader  grant"  program 
wherein  future  leaders  of  all  persuasions  are 
Invited  to  visit  the  United  States.  These  ini- 
tiatives contrast  greatly  With  our  posture 
during  the  Franco  era. 

To  steer  the  proper  course  in  a  changing 
^paln  judgments  must  be  made  on  an  al- 
most daily  ba.sis  as  to  tne  appropriate  nuance 
given  to  diplomatic  representations.  We  are 
fortunate  at  this  dlfflcult  time  to  have  an  ex- 
ceptional American  Ambassador  In  Madrid, 
Wells  Stabler,  who  has  the  good  Judgment 
necessary  to  avoid  the  pitfalls.  Yet  the  "show- 
down" has  yet  to  come.  If  and  when  the 
Spanish  Government  ret;res.ses  on  reform, 
many  In  Spain  will  be  waiting  to  see  whether 
the  United  States  chooses  military  bases  over 
democracy  as  the  more  important  policy  con- 
sideration. 

.f  we  do  not  have  to  choose  between  these 
two.  we  win  still  be  challenged  by  a  possible 
desire  to  nudge  Spain  toward  NATO  over  the 
next  five  years.  This  may  take  a  major  effort 
becau.se  many  conservative  Spaniards  remain 
offended  by  current  European  pressures  and 
by  Europe's  past  antipathy  toward  Franco. 
One  Cortes  member,  when  a.=ked  about  the 
prospects  of  Spain  Joining  NATO.  said.  "If 
Europe  becomes  reconstituted  politically, 
then  fine,  but  at  the  moment  the  time  Is  not 
ripe." 

Antl-Amerlcanlsm  In  Spain  cannot  be  dis- 
missed ap  a  factor  and,  when  the  political 
campaigns  begin,  we  will  hear  stronp  criti- 
cism of  the  role  we  liave  played.  NonethelCFS, 
it  should  not  rise  to  the  levels  at  which  It  ex- 
ists today  In  Greece,  unless  there  is  a  marked 
Fhift  In  U.S.  policy.  The  bitterness  over  pa.<it 
actions  ml?ht  be  ameliorated  to  some  degree 
were  we  to  admit  our  ml.=itakes  rather  than 
trying,  tortuously  at  time?,  to  explain  them 
away. 

THE  TREATY 

It  is  easy  to  exnegerate  the  Impact  ratifica- 
tion of  the  Treaty  of  Friendship  and  Coop- 
eration between  the  United  States  and  Spain 
will  have  on  the  prospects  for  democratiza- 
tion. Opposition  leaders  say  that  delaylm?  the 
act  puts  pressure  on  the  povernment.  Some 
in  the  government  arpiie  that  quick  ratifica- 
tion will  represent  a  vote  of  confidence  for 
the  Klnp  and  the  reformist  ministers  Presi- 
dent Ford  states  that  ratlflcaMon  will  reflect 
U.S.  support  for  and  encouragement  of  the 
Spanish  evolution  toward  democracy. 

Fach  of  these  a.s.'-ertlons  Is  true  in  part,  but 
when  compared  to  other  factors  in  play  dur- 


ing this  tra.n.sltlon  period  they  probably  ex- 
aggerate the  treaty's  Impact.  Despite  the 
arguments  of  those  who  have  a  vested  inter- 
est In  the  ratification  process,  the  treaty  is 
simply  not  a  subject  of  daily  interest  when 
compared  to  the  myriad  of  issues  confronting 
contemporary  Spain  This  is  of  course  not  to 
downgrade  its  Importance.  The  treaty  Is. 
after  all.  the  most  Important  formal  repre- 
sentation of  relations  between  our  two  covin- 
trles.  Nonetheless,  other  American  policy 
statements  and  Initiatives,  of  a  less  formal 
nature,  could  well  have  a  more  significant 
impact  on  the  democratization  process  (see 
"United  States  Policy"). 

While  there  are  a  variety  of  views  with  re- 
spect to  the  treaty,  virtually  no  one  expects 
the  United  States  to  give  up  its  bases  and. 
more  importantly,  to  endanger  Its  relation- 
ship with  the  current  Spani.sh  government  by 
rejecting  the  treaty.  The  question  is  really 
one  of  timing.  Many  in  the  opposition  see 
delay  as  beneficial.  Just  at>  some  government 
o:!icial -,  re«  U  as  undermining  their  credibil- 
ity, in  the  midst  of  such  conflicting  Spanish 
Interests,  most  Spaniards  expect  the  United 
Statci  simply  to  pursue  its  own.' 

The  United  States  remains  Interested  in 
moving  Spain  Into  the  NATO  alliance.  The 
treaty  has  been  de-signed  by  both  sides  to  ac- 
compU.'h  that  end.  Yet  it  is  not  at  all  ?ure 
that  a  democratic  Spain  will  vote  to  follow 
that  course,  attitudes  toward  Europe  being 
what  they  are. 

The  SpaiUsh  people  remain  sensitive  to  the 
possibility  that  their  country  may  be  tar- 
geted In  a  nuclear  confrontation  and  to  the 
benefits  an  unappreclatlve  NATO  will  derive 
from  the  ba-^e".  While  the  elevation  of  the  old 
aj^reemcnt  to  the  treaty  level  provided  some 
Initial  good  will.  Administration  assurances 
to  Congress  that  the  US.  has  no  obligation  to 
defend  Spain  have  diminished  enthusiasm. 

Critics  and  supoorters  of  the  treaty  are 
watching  the  Senate's  actions  closelv.  There 
Is  some  confusion  over  the  multi-year  au- 
thorization issue,  and  the  government  Is  par- 
ticularly con'^erned  about  efforts  to  make 
material  changes  in  the  treaty's  provisions. 
A  cabinet  minister  warned  that  critic*  In 
the  Cortes  will  be  strengthened  If  changes 
aro  made. 

The  Cortes  printed  the  treaty  publicly  on 
April  19.  thus  opening  It  for  amendment — In 
the  form  of  "Interpretations  "^ — over  a  20  dav 
period.  WhUe  the  Cortes  Is  not  technically 
allowed  to  ajnend  a  treaty,  these  interpreta- 
tions can  potentially  change  the  treaty's  pro- 
visions In  a  material  way.  At  the  completion 
of  this  20-day  period  a  5-member  ad  hoc 
f'ommlttee  will  be  appointed  by  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  Cortes  to  "study  "  the  proposals 
and  make  recommendations  within  20  calen- 
dar days  or  10  working  days.  The  treaty  Is 
then  sent  to  a  foreign  affairs  committee  for 
hearings. 

While  this  process  would  seem  to  be  as 
deliberative  as  the  US  Senate's  own  pro- 
cedures, the  government  is  pretty  much  In 
control  of  the  timing.  The  ad  hoc  committee 
of  five,  for  example,  is  appointed  bv  the 
Kings  protege.  President  of  the  Cortes. 
Fernandez  Miranda.  It  Is  clear  that  the  gov- 
ernment will  await  the  Senate's  ratification 
and  then  move  quickly  to  follow  suit. 

The  process  could  lend  itseif  to  some  anti- 
treaty  sniping,  however,  and  one  conserva- 
tl-.e  member  of  the  Cortes  said  that  some 
deputies  will  ure  the  hearinrs  to  closely 
question  the  government's  Intentions.  He 
exprcs.'^ed  dissatisfaction  over  the  govern- 
ments failure  to  receive  "commissions"  from 
European  nations  which,  he  said.  Indirectly 
benefit  from  the  US,  bases  In  Spain  "We 
don't  want  those  countrie3  In  Europe  who 
have  adopted  pollcie.s  contrary  to  our  inter- 
ests to  benefit  from  this  treaty,"  the  deputy 
said. 

This  of  course  Is  a  minority  view,  but  It 
could  become  more  prevalent  If  there  Is  some 


cause  to  focus  attention  on  the  treaty.  The 
goveinment  ministers  who  support  the  treaty 
are  therefore  concerned  aCout,  c-Torts  to 
modify  the  treaty  in  the  U.S.  Senate.  They 
do,  however,  understand  the  difference  be- 
tween non-binding  declarations  "  and  "reser- 
vations'" whlcli  could  send  the  negotiators 
back  to  the  table. 

Interestingly,  there  ore  many  on  the  right 
and  in  the  military  who  .see  the  treaty  as  a 
threat  to  some  traditional  practices.  They 
see  the  Joint  planning  board,  f'  r  example,  as 
forcing  the  Army  tj  broaden  It-  perspertlve 
and  to  consider  more  modern  military  doc- 
trine. In  the  words  of  one  observer.  "'The 
treaty  works  against  the  concept  of  isola- 
tion by  making  the  military  more  an  ex- 
ternal rather  thari   internal  Fccurlty   fc  rre" 

It  is  clear  that  the  Spanish  government  Is 
counting  on  Senate  ratification  of  the  treaty 
before  King  Juan  Carlos"  visit  to  the  United 
States  on  June  3.  While  no  direct  representa- 
tion has  been  made,  reaction  to  .su.; -est ions 
that  Senate  action  might  be  delayed  beyond 
June  3  are  strong.  Even  oppo  Itlon  leaders 
(Who  see  delay  as  aiding  their  cause i  are 
understanding  when  the  pressures  to  ewrt 
before  Jime  3  are  described.  The  King  Is  fo 
closely  identified  with  the  treat.-,  it  is  felt 
that  the  entire  nation  would  lose  face  If  he 
comes  to  the  United  States  before  ratifica- 
tion. "He  would  be  made  to  appear  as  though 
he  were  crawling  to  Congress  on  his  knees."' 
one  observer  said. 

Ratification  of  the  treaty  will  undoubtedly 
be  controversial  in  Spain,  but  there  U  every 
Indication  that  it  will  have  only  pas.-^ing 
significance.  That  is  not  to  say  that  the 
United  States  can  ailord  to  lose  interest  in 
the  democratization  process,  for  if  Spain  re- 
gresses, our  more  narrowly  conceived  mili- 
tary interests  will  suffer  right  along  with  the 
democrats. 
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JENNIE  M.  MELHAM  MEMORIAL 
RfEDICAL  CENTER 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  next  Sun- 
day Is  Mother's  Day.  and  I  would  like  to 
call  to  your  attention  a  mo'^t  touching 
tribute  to  a  Nebra.ska  mother  from  a 
wealthy  industrialist  son  who  values 
more  than  anything  the  selfles.s  devotion 
of  the  woman  who  raised  him  in  Broken 
Bow.  Nebr. 

Leo  L.  Mellam,  a  New  York  business- 
man, is  the  son  of  a  Nebraska  pioneer 
woman  and  a  Syrian  immigrant.  Raised 
in  Nebraska,  young  Mellam  tried  to  go 
to  college,  but  could  not  afford  it.  So  he 
left  Broken  Bow  over  50  years  ago.  and 
somewhere  along  the  line,  became  an 
industrialist  whose,  corporate  wealth  is 
estimated  at  more  than  $203,000,000. 

Mellam  is  the  man  who,  in  1956,  devel- 
oped the  piggyback  system  of  hauling 
truckloads  on  railroad  fiat  cars.  That 
idea  worked,  and  so  he  applied  the  con- 
cept to  ships.  Eventually,  he  formed  his 
own  corporation.  Flexi-Van.  which  oper- 
ates 170  offlces  in  31  countries. 

Mellam's  parents  are  both  dead  now. 
One  might  think  his  ties  to  Nebraska  are 
pretty  much  in  the  past.  But  that  is  the 
remarkable  part  of  tlie  story.  Because  of 
devotion  to  his  n.other  and  to  the  value 
of  a  wholesome  Nebraska  upbringing 
Mellam  is  a  beloved  benefactor  to  his 
childhood  community  of  Broken  Bow. 

Because  his  mother  had  been  stricken 
with  crippling  arthritis  and  bedridden  in 
Broken  Bow's  old  Community  Hospital. 
Mellam  became  acutely  aware  of  the 
community's  need  for  a  modern  medical 
facility.  After  her  death  in  1970.  he  im- 


mediately offered  10  acres  of  the  family 
homestead  as  a  site  for  a  new  hospital. 
Soon  afterward,  he  provided  the  funds 
to  start  construction. 

In  1972,  2  years  after  its  launching,  the 
medical  center  was  opened  and  dedi- 
cated in  memory  of  I^o  Mellam's 
mother.  Jennie  M.  Melham.  Years  ago, 
Leon  Mellam  adapted  the  .spelling  of  his 
name  from  Melham.  The  medical  center 
li  an  ultra-modern  facility  costing  al- 
most $2  million  and  built  entirely  with- 
out government  assistance. 

Since  tluit  tinu'.  Mellam  ha.s  funded 
adciitioi.al  fiifdical  fanlitie.s  and.  ju.st 
till  '.  ca;  .iiiiiounced  plan.s  to  donate  a 
51 -acre  j)iir(  el  of  land  in  Broken  Bow 
for  recreational  use,  a  .strip  of  land  near 
the  medical  center  to  be  leased  to  con- 
tinue financing  for  the  medical  center. 
and  the  land  needed  for  the  town's  new 
swimrmng  pool. 

The  love  of  69-year-old  Leo  Mellam 
for  his  mother  and  for  his  coiiamunily  i.s 
mdeed  heartwarming.  Recalling  his 
youth  in  Broken  Bow  in  the  early  part 
of  this  century.  Mellam  says: 

Our  parents  were  strict  and  understand- 
ing, and  life  then  was  slmpie  and  satisfying. 
They  estabn.slied~»values  for  us  at  a  young 
age — such  things  as  respect  for  our  fellow- 
men,  civic  responsibility  end  devotion  to 
family.  These  basic  Ideals,  they  said,  would 
carry  us  through  life.  They  were  so  right! 

And  how  proud  they  would  be  if  they 
cotild  see  what  their  son  has  returned  to 
the  soil  from  whence  he  came. 

No  finer  Mother's  Day  tribute  could 
be  found  than  Leo  Mellam  s  own  words 
on  the  dedication  plaque  in  the  lobby  of 
the  Jennie  M  Melham  Memorial  Medical 
Center  in  Broken  Bow: 

To  the  people  of  Broken  Bo-*'  and  all  of 
Custer  County,  let  thLs  medical  center  stand 
and  grow  In  perpetuity  as  a  living  memorial, 
not  only  to  my  Mother  but  to  all  of  the  in- 
domitable mothers  who  selfiessly  gave  their 
strength  and  their  courage,  their  tears  and 
their  very  lives  In  the  taming  "of  this  vaist. 
wilderness. 

Let  all  of  us.  and  those  who  follow  us, 
never  forget  our  humble  origins  in  the  soil  of 
this  land,  and  never  cease  being  proud  of  our 
forebears  who  willingly  sacrificed  so  much  in 
building  this  great  Nation. 

Let  us  hold  especially  dear  those  every-day 
principles  by  which  those  first  settlers  lived 
their  lives,  and  let  us  strive  to  practice  them 
to  the  end  of  our  own  days:  loyalty  and  de- 
votion to  family,  charity  and  brotherhood 
with  our  neighbors,  and  service  to  our  com- 
munity. .  .  . 

Mr.  President,  because  I  feel  this  man's 
response  to  the  needs  of  his  community 
Ls  so  extraordinary.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  two  articles  appearing  in  the 
April  12.  1976,  issue  of  the  Custer  County 
Chief  be  printed  in  the  Recopd  to  docu- 
ment the  story  of  Leo  Mellam  and  his 
living  devotion  tc  his  mother,  Jennie. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Leo  Mellam   and   Jennie   M    Melham 
Memorial  Medical  Center 

When  looked  at  In  sequence,  the  events 
Qf  ^^.or,  MoUam's  life  show  a  man  who  Is  both 
humane  and  practical. 

Born  shortly  after  the  turn  of  the  century. 
the  son  of  a  Nebraska  pioneer  woman  who 
grew  up  In  sodhouse  and  a  Syrian  Immigrant 
who  worked  his  way  to  Nebraska  from  the 


East  coast  peddling  patei.t  medicines,  Leo 
Mellam  at  69  Is  the  lather  of  contameriza- 
tion"  and  founder  of  a  corpKiration, — Flcx;- 
Van — which  operates  170  offices  In  31  coun- 
tries and  Is  worth  approximate'.y  S200.0O0.0(x' 

His  fame  and  fortune,  like  hi.s  life  started 
out  In  seemingly  simple  circumstarire.' 

Mellam.  who  praduatfd  from  Broken  Bow 
High  School  in  1924,  tried  colleee  a  couple  of 
times,  hut  t^ave  it  up  for  lack  of  money 

When  asked  about  thus  by  a  World-Herald 
reporter,  he  replied: 

■  I  had  a  lot  of  ideas,  but  they  all  took 
money  to  develop  So.  I  decided  the  first 
order  of  bu.s;!ie.s.s  was  to  make  some  money  I 
was  looking  for  something  to  latch  onto." 

To  make  money.  Mellam  did  a  variety  of 
things  He  worked  as  an  oil-station  super- 
visor in  Des  Moines,  Iowa,  sold  pianos  in 
Detroit,  and  oversaw  merchandise  close-out 
sales  In  Chicago 

He  wa.s  in  the  oil  station  and  truck  busi- 
ness with  his  brother  Ralph  for  awhile.  To- 
gether they  formed  The  Arrow  Motor  Freight 
Lines,  Inc  Ralph  died  in  an  auto  accident 
in  IPS.'i  a:.d  Leo  sold  out  in  1938  From  there 
he  became  a  manager  for  the  Watson  Brothers 
TrarLsportation  Company,   Inc  ,   m   Omaha 

He  re.sipned  from  Watson  Brothers  In  1956, 
and  become  president  and  director  of  The 
New  York  Ce'.ural  Transport,  a  ne-Aly- 
formed  trucking  company  and  sulxsidiary  of 
The  New  York  Centra!  Railroad 

The  subsidiary  was  new,  and  needed  a 
lot  of  work  and  innovation  Mellam  had  an 
idea  that  would  eliminate  the  problem  of 
hauling  truck  loads  on  railroad  f^atcars  The 
problem  that  Mellam  confronted  was  how  to 
move  truckloads  on  railroad  cars  when  fiat- 
car  mounted  and  .semi-trailers  were  too  high 
for  the  low  clearances 

To  solve  the  problem,  he  came  up  with  the 
idea  of  a  "piggyback." 

He  explained  this  once  to  a  reporter: 

"I  thought  there  ought  to  be  a  better  way 
to  do  it  than  pull  a  trailer  with  '.is  running 
gear  attached  onto  the  flatcar. 

To  demonstrate  what  he  meant  by  a  piggy- 
back to  his  bosses  at  The  New  Yori-:  Central 
Transport,  he  used  a  toy  truck. 

"I  used  glue  to  fix  the  undercarriage  so 
It  could  be  re-attached  to  the  trailer  body 
and  made  an  aluminum  turntable  on  the 
railSfcr.  I  figured  you  could  push  the  trailer 
lx>dy  lonto  the  car  by  hand  if  you  reduced 
the  flection  enough  .  .  ." 

And'  that  was  the  beginning  Pro.m  rail- 
road flatcars.  Mellam  went  on  t.ri  apply  his 
ideas  to  ships,  and  it  worked  He  patented 
his  idea,  and  formed  ;he  ?1e.\:-Va;i  Corpo- 
ration 

In  the  years  between  the  time  I  eo  Mellam 
left  Broken  Bow  to  make  a  place  for  himself 
in  the  business  world  events  show  that  he 
never  forgot  where  he  came  from  Broken 
Bow  residents  say  they  remember  .seeing  him 
In  Broken  Bow  often,  .sometimes  every  two 
weeks  or  so.  especially  during  the  last  years 
of  his  mother's  life. 

It  was  during  these  last  few  years  of  his 
mother's  life  that  he  said  he  became  In- 
creasingly concerned  over  Broken  Bow's  lack 
of  a  good  medical  facility  .^nd,  true  to  past 
performance,  his  concern  did  not  end  with 
a  statement.  After  his  mother's  death  In 
1970,  he  made  a  deal  with  Broken  Bow  civic 
leaders.  If  they  would  raise  local  funds,  he 
would  give  them  10  acres  and  $.500,000  to 
build  a  medical  center.  Eventually  his  do- 
nation for  the  medical  center's  construction 
totaled  somewhere  around  one  million  dol- 
lars. At  present  his  total  donation  to  Broken 
Bow — the  medical  center  and  the  land  he's 
given — amounts  to  "well  over  $2  million." 
according  to  city  administrator  Jim  Peister. 

The  plans  for  the  medical  center,  which 
he  played  a  large  part  in  developing,  are 
an  excellent  example  of  the  imagination 
and  creativity  which  undoubtedly  contrib- 
uted much  to  Mellam's  financial  success. 

The   facilities   which   Mellam   Included   in 


the  medical  center — a  chape!  a  barber- 
beauty  shop,  as  well  as  the  maul  modern 
me-dical  eq'aipmen:  available — show  hun 
to  be  a  humane  man  m  the  tr-aest  sen-ie 
of   the   word. 

■  I  wanted  U  to  be  a  place  where  a  person 
aidnt    feel    institutionalized.      Mellam    said 

Todny  Mellam  has  shown  that  he  is  a 
practical  man  as  well  a-s  a  humane  one  A: 
a  time  when  hospitals  all  across  the  country 
are  finding  themselves  m  difficult  financial 
binds,  Le<3  Mellam  has  provided  the  Jennie 
M  Mellam  Memorial  Medical  Center  with 
the  means  to  take  c^re  of  itself  financially 
in  the  years  to  come 

In  addition,  he  has  given  50  acre,'  of  land 
to  the  city  of  Broken  Bow  to  be  u.sed  as  a 
park  with  the  agreement  that,  if  the  land  is 
ever  used  for  anything  other  than  a  park  ;' 
will   be  returned   to  its  original   owner 

The  memorials  which  Leo  L  Mellam  has 
given  Broken  Bow  to  be  used  by  all  the 
people  of  Custer  County  are  a  constant  and 
pleasant  rerrunder  of  the  kindness  and  re- 
sourcefulness of  a  man  who  hasn't  forgotten 
to  'hold  dear  those  every-day  principles  by 
which  those  f^.rst  settlers  lived  their  lives  .  .  . 
and   to   practice   those  principles  ' 


Mellam  Deeds  Lots,  Land 
New  Y'ork  industrialist  Leo  L  Mellam  has 
announced  that  he  has  Instructed  his 
Broken  Bow  counsel,  Carlos  E  Schaper,  to 
deed  the  City  of  Broken  Bow  a  51 -acre  parcel 
of  land  for  recreational  use.  The  area,  which 
borders  on  Fifth  Avenue,  consists  of  the  orig- 
inal Mellham  homestead,  portions  of  whicii 
were  previously  donated  to  the  Jennie  M. 
Melham  Memorial  Medical  Center. 

Sim'alt.-.neonsly.  Mr  Mellam  announced 
plan-s  to  £-:ve  the  Medical  Center  a  strip  of 
land  380  feet  wide  and  extending  1.728  feet 
from  the  northeast  corner  of  the  former 
Melham  property  to  the  edge  of  the  land 
surrounding  the  "hospital  Tne  Medical  Center 
will  divide  this  additional  acreage  into  24 
homesites,  Mr  Mellam  stressed  that  he  and 
his  wife,  Laural,  were  making  gifts  Jointly  on 
v>ehalf  of  their  entire  family — both  the  liv- 
ing members  and  the  deceased 

PARK     PROPERrY 

Recently,  Mr.  Mellam  made  known  his  in- 
tention to  donate  the  land  for  the  town's  new 
swimming  pool,  whose  cor.structlon  was  ap- 
proved by  city  residents  in  a  bond  vote  on 
January  27.  Mr.  Mellam's  gift  will  include 
the  pool  site,  and  also  provide  ajnpie  space 
for  other  recreation  areas  such  as  ball  perks, 
bike  paths,  hiking  trails  and  tennis  courts 

The  51-acre  tract  was  oriclnally  subdivided 
into  lots,  and  the  plat  for  thts  purpose  was 
apnroved  by  the  city  last  year  City  Admin- 
istrator Jim  Peister  and  others  discussed  with 
Mr.  Mellam  the  possibility  of  his  providing 
the  site  for  a  new  pool  The  Mellams  decided 
that  the  community  would  benefit  mast  from 
the  development  of  a  major  recreation  area 
for  all  ages  with  a  poo!  as  Just  one  part  of  it 

Mr.  Mellam  stated  that  the  onlv  ccnditicns 
attached  to  hi?  gift  were  tha'  the  area  be 
used  in  perpetuity  a.s  a  park  ai-.d  that  simple 
acknowledgment  of  it.s  donation  by  his  fam.- 
Uv  be  noted.  Accordingly,  ♦he  nark  will  he 
known  as  the  Melham  Park  and  Recreation 
Area 

NEW    HOMESTTES 

Robert  Carev  Arimir ^s-ra-  ,-  n'  the  Jennie 
M.  Melham  Memorial  Medical  Center,  stated 
that  he  had  rr-en-:v  bet  n  adv;=ec  <  f  the  pos- 
sible gift  by  the  >!ellam.  fam.r.y  o'  24  home- 
.sltes  adjacent  to  the  hospital  property  These 
will  be  divided  into  two  groups  of  12  each, 
separated  by  a  thoroughfare  to  be  known  as 
Laural  I'^arkway  Drl.e  The  name  was  selected 
to  honor  Laural  Mellam  who.  like  her  hus- 
band of  50  years,  is  a  native  Netaraskan.  One 
group  of  12  homesites  will  consl.<n  of  proper- 
ties each  150  feet  by  144  feet;  the  other  12 
wiU  be  properties  150  feet  by  130  feet. 
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"I  am  certi'ln  that  the  homcsltes  will  con- 
stitute the  most  desirable  location  for  uew 
home  construction  within  Broken  Bow  Ad- 
jacent to  the  park  and  Medical  Center,  this 
land  Is  an  exceptional  area  for  residential  de- 
velopment," Mr  Mellam  said 

He  also  stated  that  he  hof>ed  the  Individual 
sale  or  leaseholds  of  the  homesltes  would 
provide  continual  Income  for  the  Medical 
Center.  Mr.  Carey  Indicated  that  the  Income 
from  the  gift  would  be  u.ted  as  part  of  a 
planned  $1 -million  expansion  pro-am  that 
Includes  an  apartment  complex  for  the  re- 
tired and  additional  dining  facilities  In  the 
existing  Medical  Center. 

NATIVE    SON 

In  an  Interview  with  the  Chief,  Leo  Mellam 
said  he  was  pleased  that  thLs  property  could 
be  given  for  such  useful  purposes. 

"It  l.s,  however."  he  admitted,  "a  bitter- 
sweet occasion.  The  homestead  means  mu?h 
to  me,  for  It  recalls  life  In  Broken  Bow  years 
ago. 

"I  remember  moving,  as  a  boy  of  15.  Into 
the  new  frame  house  on  Fifth  Avenue  with 
my  parents  and  two  brothers.  As  I  recall  that 
wa.s  1921  My  father,  Charles,  had  been  an 
emigrant  ppddler,  and  later  became  a  farmer 
and  merchant  after  marrying  my  mother. 
Jennie  M.  Reynolds,  a  member  of  a  family  of 
early  Nebraska  pioneers.  Both  my  parents, 
greatly  valuing  education,  decided  to  move 
closer  to  town  schools  and  to  the  advantages 
of  a  less  Isolated  rural  existence  would  af- 
ford their  sons. 

"They  were  strict  and  understanding,  and 
life  then  was  simple  and  satisfying."  Mr  Mel- 
lam said.  "Our  parents  established  values  for 
us  at  a  young  age — such  things  as  respect  for 
our  fellowmen.  civic  responsibility  and  devo- 
tion to  family.  These  basic  Ideals,  they  said 
would  carry  us  through  life.  They  were  to 
right!" 

SEES    NEED 

Because  his  mother  had  been  stricken 
with  crippling  arthritis  and  bedridden  In 
the  old  Community  Hospital,  Mr.  Mellam 
became  acutv?ly  aware  of  the  community's 
need  for  a  modern  medical  facility.  Aft«r 
her  death  In  1970,  he  Immediately  ofiered 
10  acres  of  the  family  homestead  as  a  site 
for  a  new  hospital.  Soon  afterward,  he  pro- 
vided the  funds  to  start  building.  When  the 
people  of  Broken  Bow  and  the  surrounding 
Custer  County  area  responded  enthusias- 
tically, Mr  Mellam  became  Instrumental  In 
providing  the  leadership  and  financial  assist- 
ance to  start  the  project. 

In  1972.  two  years  after  Us  launching,  the 
Medical  Center  was  opened  and  dedicated 
by  Leo  Mellam  In  memory  of  his  mother. 
Jennie  M.  Melham.  The  Medical  Center  Is 
an  ultra-modern  facility  costing  almost  $2 
million  and  built  entirely  without  govern- 
ment assistance.  Since  that  time.  Mr.  Mellam 
has  continued  to  add  cash  contributions  and 
additional  property  for  the  Medical  Center 
Later.  Mr.  Mellam  and  his  family  funded  the 
entire  construction  cost  of  an  adjacent  Medi- 
cal BuUdlng  with  offices  and  clinic  for  local 
doctors. 

Leo  Mellam's  contributions  and  sustain- 
ing Interest  In  the  betterment  of  the  com- 
munity have  long  been  a  source  of  pride  to 
local  residents.  His  efforts  have  been  praised 
In  newspapers  and  on  radio  and  te'evlslon 
throughout  the  state  and  In  other  parts  of 
the  country  as  well.  The  University  of  Ne- 
braska bestowed  on  him  Its  Distinguished 
Service  to  Medicine  Award  during  commence- 
ment exercises  at  the  Medical  School  In  1974 

WHY 

With  some  trepidation,  we  asked  this 
distinguished  gentleman  who  left  Broken 
Bow  over  50  years  ago  to  find  success  In  the 
business  and  financial  world  why  he  did 
what  he  did. 

His  answer  was  somewhat  oblique.  He 
spoke  for  a  moment  about  his  parents — their 


role  as  early  pioneer  settlers,  their  hardships 
on  a  prairie  farm,  their  goals  in  seeking  a 
better  life,  both  for  themselves  and  their 
neighbors. 

Then  he  spoke  of  pride — the  pride  they  felt 
In  working  the  very  land  that  be  had  do- 
nated. 

"And  Im  proud  to,"  he  said,  "to  be  able  to 
do  something  that  benefits  all  people  of 
Broken  Bow  and  the  Custer  County  com- 
munity." 


ALASKA   OIL   GLUT  FEARED 
IN   WEST 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President,  last  week 
the  Washington  Post  reported  that  offi- 
cials of  the  Federal  Energy  AdminLstra- 
tion  and  the  oil  industry  have  become 
concerned  that  there  will  be  inadequate 
demand  and  storage  facilities  on  the 
west  coast  for  the  oil  arriving  there 
from  North  Slope  oilfields  in  Alaska  via 
the  trans-Alaskan  pipeline  and  tanker 
routes. 

Only  last  month  we  first  learned  some- 
thing that  many  of  us  anticipated  years 
ago:  The  west  coast  will  not  be  able  to 
use  the  2  million  barrels  of  oil  that  can 
be  produced  on  the  North  Slope.  Now.  al- 
most 3  years  after  construction  began  on 
the  trans-Alaska  pipeline,  and  with  less 
than  a  year  remaining  before  the  first 
Alaska  oil  reaches  California,  we  are  in- 
formed by  the  FEA  tliat  there  will  be  no 
place  to  store  the  excess  crude  oil. 

This  example  of  mismanagement  is 
compounded  by  the  fact  that  the  FEA 
began  to  study  this  problem  a  mere  6 
weeks  ago.  The  FEA  official  responsible 
for  the  study  is  quoted  in  Uie  Washing- 
ton Post  as  saying  that: 

A  lot  of  those  decisions  should  have  been 
made  several  years  ago  and  we're  Just  get- 
ting around  to  them  now. 

The  official  went  on  to  state  that  the 
impression  was  that: 

The  bl?  problem  was  getting  the  oU  out  of 
Alaska,  but  now  we're  beginning  to  see 
there's  more  to  It. 

Mr.  President,  this  type  of  retrospec- 
tive policy  analysis  is  not  going  to  solve 
the  problem  that  we  face  with  regard  to 
storage  of  Alaskan  oil  on  the  west  coast. 
The  fact  is  that  two-thirds  of  the  coun- 
try could  become  increasingly  dependent 
on  Middle  Eastern  oil.  while  the  west 
coast  Is  glutted  with  oil  and  possibly  even 
hopeful  of  selling  It  to  Japan  to  relieve 
the  surplus. 

Those  of  us  who  led  the  fight  for  the 
trans-Canada  alternative  to  the  Alaska 
pipeline  can  take  little  pleasure  from  the 
knowledge  that  we  were  right.  What  we 
should  do  instead  is  learn  an  important 
lesson  from  the  errors  and  misrepresen- 
tations of  the  oil  industry  and  the  Nixon 
administration  in  their  successful  effort 
to  rush  the  Alaskan  pioeline  legislation 
through  the  93d  Congress. 

That  le.sson  Ls  that  a  responsible  na- 
tional energy  policy  places  the  interests 
of  the  entire  country  above  those  of  a 
small  group  of  multinational  oil  giants 
whose  only  allegiance  is  to  profit.  In  con- 
crete terms  that  lesson  should  be  re- 
flected In  a  decision  to  break  up  the  ma- 
jor, vertically  integrated  oil  companies 
by  passing  S.  2387.  the  Petroleum  Indus- 
try Competition  Act.  One  important  rea- 
son that  the  wrong  decision  was  made  on 


the  Alaskan  pipeline  was  that  the  same 
companies  that  were  going  to  produce 
North  Slope  oil  controlled  the  delivery 
system  for  the  oil.  and  thus  sought  the 
pipeline  that  would  provide  them  with 
the  greatest  flexibility  and  greatest 
profit. 

One  of  the  traditional  ways  vertically 
integrated  companies  have  perpetuated 
their  anticompetitive  practices  has  been 
through  swapping  and  exchange  agree- 
ments. By  setting  up  a  transportation 
system  for  North  Slope  oil  that  involved 
using  tankers  between  the  port  of  Valdez 
and  California,  the  major  oil  companies 
will  have  an  opportunity  to  engage  in 
swapping  arrangements.  Such  arrange- 
ments have  traditionally  been  used  to 
deny  supplies  of  crude  oil  to  nonmajor 
oil  companies. 

An  Independent  pipeline  company 
would  not  have  had  the  same  incentive 
to  build  a  pipeline  that  would  transport 
North  Slope  oil  to  the  west  coast.  The 
major  oil  companies  wanted  to  set  up  a 
distribution  system  that  they  would  con- 
trol completely  with  maximum  flexibility. 
They  will  have  that  system,  but  the  cost 
to  the  American  people  will  be  a  glut  of 
crude  oil  in  California  at  a  time  when 
the  need  for  US.  oil  in  other  parts  of 
the  country  has  never  been  greater. 

Mr.  President,  so  that  my  coUeagues 
may  benefit  from  the  lessons  to  be 
learned  from  the  experience  of  the 
Alaskan  pipeline  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  article  from  the  Washing- 
ton Post  be  printed  in  the  Record 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

(From  the  Washington  Post,  Apr  28.  1976 1 

Alaska   On,   Qurr   Feared   in    West 

(By  BUI  Richards) 

Seattle — With  vast  quantities  of  crude  oil 
scheduled  to  begin  flowing  Into  the  Alaskan 
pipeline  next  year,  top  Industry  officials  are 
becoming  Increasingly  worried  that  there 
may  be  no  place  to  put  much  of  the  oil  once 
It  arrives. 

A  dally  .surplus  of  as  much  as  400,000  bar- 
rels— a  third  of  the  pipeline's  dally  capac- 
ity— could  pile  up  here  on  the  West  Coast 
If  no  way  Is  found  of  moving  the  Alaskan 
oil  Inland  where  It  will  be  needed,  federal 
and  Industry  o.liclals  are  warning 

Ironically  a  situation  could  develop,  offi- 
cials said,  where  two-thirds  of  the  country 
would  be  desperately  seeking  sources  of  oil 
other  than  the  Middle  East  while  the  West 
Coast  would  be  glutted  with  oil  and  possibly 
even  selling  it  to  Japan  to  relieve  the  surplus 

Federal  officials  In  Interviews  here  Monday 
discounted  the  possibility  of  a  surplus  sell- 
out to  Japan,  but  that  prospect  was  raised 
by  one  senior  Industry  official  here  last  week. 
Under  federal  law.  a  sale  of  Alaskan  oil  out<^ 
side  the  United  States  would  require  both 
presidential  and  congressional  approval. 

One  senior  Federal  Energy  Administration 
official  said  today  that  an  additional  81  bil- 
lion atop  the  estimated  $7  bUllon  pipeline 
Investment  might  b«>  needed  to  transport  the 
Alaskan  oil  to  the  Midwest 

Robert  Boldt.  a  deputy  FEA  regional  ad- 
ministrator who  heads  a  federal  study  of  the 
potential  West  Coast  surplus,  said  the  study 
began  only  six  weeks  ago.  "A  lot  of  these  de- 
cisions should  have  been  made  several  years 
ago  and  we  re  Just  getting  around  to  them 
now."  Boldt  said 

He  said  many  decisions  were  postponed  be- 
cause of  uncertainty  over  a  national  energy 
policy.  Moreover.  "A  lot  of  people  were  under 
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the  Impression  that  the  big  problem  wa.s 
getting  the  oil  out  of  Alaska,  but  now  we're 
beginning  to  see  there's  more  to  It."  Boldt 
said. 

For  example.  Boldt  said,  federal  officla:9 
are  Just  now  attempting  to  determine  how 
much  the  flow  of  Alaskan  oil  will  be  aug- 
mented by  oil  from  offshore  California  leases 
granted  to  private  companies  by  the  govern- 
ment last  December.  Sales  of  those  leases 
yielded  only  about  40  per  cent  of  what  the 
Interior  Department  had  expected,  and  offi- 
cials are  still  trying  to  calculate  how  much 
oil  win  actually  be  produced. 

Oil  Industry  officials  are  also  awaiting  a 
decl.slon  on  where  a  potential  250,000-barrel 
dally  output  from  the  federal  Elk  Hills  field 
In  California  will  be  stored.  Federal  officials 
have  proposed  that  the  oil  be  placed  In  un- 
derground chambers  along  the  Gulf  Coast. 
If  that  storage  area  Is  not  used,  the  Elk 
HUls  oil  could  further  tax  West  Coast 
facilities. 

Also  unclear  Is  the  extent  of  opposition 
to  a  proposed  west-to-east  oil  pipeline  from 
Long  Beach.  Calif.,  to  the  Midwest.  Officials 
speculate  that  under  the  best  of  conditions 
that  pipeline — which  both  federal  and  pri- 
vate oilmen  currently  favor  to  carry  the 
Alaskan  oil — would  take  two  to  three  years 
to  complete.  The  Alaskan  pipeline  Is  now 
scheduled  to  begin  operation  In  October. 
1977. 

The  Long  Beach  pipeline  would  move  the 
Alaskan  oil  first  to  Texas  and  then  to  the 
Midwest.  One  section  has  already  been  con- 
structed and  Is  In  use  as  a  natural  gas  pipe- 
line. The  owner.  El  Paso  Natural  Gas.  has 
applied  to  the  Federal  Power  Commission 
for  permission  to  convert  the  line  to  oil. 
LAst  month  the  FEA  Intervened  to  seek  a 
.speeiup  to  the  commission's  deliberations 
because  of  the  urgency  of  the  Alaskan  oil 
situation. 

Standard  Oil  of  Ohio,  which  has  proposed 
building  the  segment  of  the  Alaska  line  from 
the  California  border  to  Long  Beach,  owns 
the  largest  portion  of  the  Alaskan  oil.  The 
company  has  no  refineries  or  terminals  on 
the  West  Coast 

Whether  the  Long  Beach  line  can  be  made 
operational  depends  on  California's  willing- 
ness to  grant  permission  for  coastal  terminal 
and  storage  facilities.  The  facilities  would 
face  a  certain  fight  from  California  environ- 
mental groups. 

There  Is  little  likelihood  that  existing  re- 
finery and  storage  capacities  on  the  West 
Coast  could  be  Immediately  equipped  to 
handle  high-sulfur  Alaskan  oil.  Industry  offi- 
cials said  that  about  40  per  cent  of  the  West 
Coast  refinery  capacity  can  now  handle  only 
low-sulfur  oil  and  that  any  changeover  would 
take  two  or  three  years. 

Ames  Smith,  marine  department  manager 
for  Exxon,  which  will  own  about  a  fifth  of 
the  pipeline  oil,  told  reporters  la.st  week  that 
his  company  Is  preparing  for  a  surplus  and 
In  considering  several  alternatives. 

One  alternative  that  both  federal  and  pri- 
vate officials  said  they  would  like  to  avoid 
Is  reducing  production  at  the  Alaska  end  of 
the  pipeline.  Full  production  Is  needed,  they 
said,  both  to  pay  off  the  huge  capital  expendi- 
tures of  the  Alaskan  pipeline  and  to  reduce 
tne  national   dependence  on  Arab  oil 

A  second  alternative.  Smith  told  reporters. 
Is  selling  Exxon's  surplus  oil  to  Japan  if  no 
way  could  be  found  to  move  it  to  the  Mid- 
west. 

In  a  telephone  Interview  from  Exxon's 
Houston  headquarters  Monday.  Charles  R. 
Sitter,  senior  vice  president,  said  the  most 
likely  option  at  this  time  is  to  send  the  sur- 
plus oil  by  tanker  to  Gulf  of  Mexico  ports. 

If  the  daily  surplus  does  reach  400.000 
barrels.  Sitter  said.  It  would  require  three 
or  four  mediuna  sized  tankers  per  day  to 
move  the  oil  through  the  Panama  Canal. 

President  Ford's  Energy  Resources  Council 
Is  now  considering  how  much  of  the  cost  of 


the    Midwest   transport   would    be    borne   by 
the  government.  Sitter  said. 


CHARLES   P    STAI.EY 

Mr  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President,  the  city 
of  Frederick.  Md  ,  lost  one  of  its  most 
di.stlnpul.'^hed  tili^eixs  wiUi  the  ueath  on 
April  22  of  Charles  Paul  Staley.  In  busi- 
ness, local  government,  politics,  civic  and 
fraternal  organizations,  and  other  ac- 
tivities. Mr.  Staley  contributed  richly  to 
the  life  of  his  community.  All  who  knew 
him  in  Frederick  mourn  his  pa.'^smi;  Mr 
President,  the  Frederick  News-Post,  in 
its  April  24  edition.-;,  reported  Mr,  Staley's 
death  and  paid  tribute  to  him  in  an  edi- 
torial. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
editorial  and  an  article  from  the  News- 
Post  be  printed  i:i  the  Record. 

There  beins  no  objection,  the  editorial 
and  article  were  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follow.s: 

(From   the   Fredert^k    iMd.)    News-Post. 

Apr.  24.  19761 

Charles  Paul  Staley 

Mr.  Charles  Paul  Staley  was  one  of  those 
rare  individuals  who  really  didn't  expect  any- 
thing In  return  for  .some  of  the  great  and 
wonderful  things  he  did  for  his  community 

He  served  Frederick  well:  he  was  a  rugged 
Individual  with  a  keen  sense  of  humor  and 
his  concern  for  Frederick  is  reflected  in  hif 
beneficent  gifts  to  the  people. 

Staley  Park,  Staley  Field  House  and  .Staley 
Field  which  is  the  home  of  the  Natio:ia; 
Little  League  Park — all  in  North  Frederick — 
are  the  result  of  his  philanthropy 

He  was  a  painting  contractor,  a  farmer,  a 
veteran  of  World  War  I.  headed  the  veteran? 
groups  he  belonged  X-o — American  Legion 
Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars.  'Veterans  of  World 
War  I,  and  the  Forty  &  Eight.  But  the  World 
War  I  machine-gunner  with  the  112th  in 
Europe,  was  also  heavily  involved  in  other 
community  endeavors — Grange,  Farm  Bu- 
reau, Odd  Fellows.  Rebekahs.  Elks,  Eagles, 
Optimists  and  Frederick  Optimist  Boys 
Foundation,  Junior  Fire  Company.  Order  of 
United  American  Mechanics,  and  Frederick 
County  Agricultural  Society  of  which  he  was 
a  life  member. 

He  was  an  active  Mason  of  Lynch  Lodge 
No.  163.  was  prominent  in  both  the  Scottish 
Rite  and  York  Rite  bodies  of  Freemasonry,  a;^ 
well  as  the  Shrine  and  Tall  Cedars 

Mr.  Staley  tviice  sensed  the  people  of  Fred- 
erick as  a  member  of  the  Board  of  Aldermen 
and  his  examples  of  community  spirit  made 
him  an  etTecitve  leader.  He  wa.s  a  past  presi- 
dent and  a  founder  of  the  North  End  Civic 
Association — oldest  such  group  in  the  city 
and  still  active. 

He  had  a  way  of  making  a  f>olnt  that  sel- 
dom left  anyone  In  doubt  as  to  his  stand  on 
matters  large  or  small.  This  column  was 
campaigning  a  few  years  back  to  have  certain 
houses  in  the  center  city  either  razed  or 
fixed  up.  He  called  and  in  a  most  seriou.s 
tone  of  voice  said  that  he  was  deeding  some 
of  these  properties  to  the  editor  and  that  the 
editor  should  proceed  at  his  own  expense  to 
"practice  what  he  wa.=  preaching." 

It  was  a  short  time  later  at  a  Farm  Bureau 
meeting  that  the  editor  wa.s  introduced  to 
Mr.  Staley  by  Austin  Plerpont  Renn.  Mr. 
Staley  asked,  without  cracking  a  smile.  "I'm 
glswl  to  meet  you.  and  how  are  you  doing  with 
those  properties?" 

Obviously  caught  in  a  perfectly  delayed 
double  squelch,  the  editor  stammered  (now 
not  so  sure  Mr.  Staley  was  Joshing)  and  said, 
"Well.  sir.  I  thought  you  were  pulling  my 
leg." 

"Well.  I  wasn't  .  .  .  and  I  sure  wasn't  going 
to  let  you  pull  mine  any  longer  with  those 
editorials.  I  sold  the  property  .  .  ." 


Tlius  begar.  a  warm  friendship  that  lasted 
for  too  few  years 

Charles  Paul  Staley  died  Thursday.  April 
22,  1976  He  was  nearly  7&,  born  July  3,  1897, 
near  Bloomfield  in  Tuscarora  District,  a  son 
of  the  late  Charles  Ezra  and  Edith  Smith 
Stale\ 

He  leaves  his  wife  Letltia  B^wn  Staley 
three  children,  Paul  R,  Stalky  and  Charles  J 
Staley,  both  of  Frederick  and  Mrs  Ai  B. 
(Ann)  Smith.  Ijamsvllle:  eight  grandchil- 
dren, four  great -prandchlldren  and  the  fol- 
lowing brothers  and  sisters,  Mrs  Marie  Cut- 
sail  of  Frederick,  Mehrle  E  Staley  of  Wood- 
field,  Mrs  Roberta  Harris  of  Shookstowr 
Mrs,  Viola  Baker  of  Jefferson,  Mrs  NIonroe 
Stup  of  WalkersvUle,  Mrs  Beatrice  Gastley 
and  Harold  M  Staley  of  Frederick,  and  Mrs 
June  Di::terman    WalkersvUle 

Mr,  STaley  made  his  mark  He  leaves  more 
than  the  memory  of  a  generous  and  friendly 
man.  He  leaves  something  tangible  for  future 
generations  And  were  glad  these  facilities 
bear  hLs  name  because  people  will  ask,  "'Who 
W£is  this  Staley?"  .^nd  pec-ple  wl.o  know  will 
say.  "he  was  Charles  Paul  Staley,  ajid  he  was 
a  wonderful  man   ' 


Charles   P.   Staley   Dies,   Former   Alderman 

Mr.  Charles  Paul  Staley,  well-known  bus- 
inessman and  property  owner  of  103  West 
13th  St,,  died  Thursday,  April  22  at  the  Fred- 
erick Memorial  Hospital, 

Mr.  Staley  w!i,s  frr  many  year?  a  painting 
contractor  in  Frederick  County  and  twice 
served  on  the  Frederick  Board  of  Aldermen 
He  was  first  elected  to  the  board  m  1943.  the 
last  of  the  three  year  tenn.s  His  second  term 
was  from  1954-58, 

Born  July  3,  1897,  near  BloomEeld  in  Tus- 
oarora  District,  he  was  a  son  of  the  late 
Charles  Ezra  and  Edith  Smith  StAley  Long 
active  in  politics,  civic  and  fraternal  orga- 
nizations, Mr.  Staley  gave  the  land  for  the 
National  Little  League  Park  and  the  land  for 
Staley  Park  which  is  named  for  him  He  was 
past  president  of  the  NEC.^  and  served  on  Its 
Board  of  Directors  since  its  founding 

He  was  a  member  of  All  Saints  EpLscopal 
Church.  Mr  Staley  was  a  veteran  of  World 
War  I  when  he  saw  service  In  Europe  with 
the  112th  Machine  Gun  Battalion  He  was 
an  active  member  and  past  commander  of  the 
Veterans  of  World  War  1.  a  charter  member 
of  the  Francis  Scott  Key  Post  1 1  American 
Legion,  the  Forty  and  Eight  Post  155.  and  the 
Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars. 

Interested  in  farming  all  his  life,  he  owned 
a  farm  near  Jefferson  and  was  a  member  of 
the  Farm  Bureau  and  the  Ballenger  Grange 

Fraternally  he  was  a  member  of  the  inde- 
pendent Order  of  Odd  Fellows.  Samaritan 
Rebekah  Lodge  51,  Elks  Eagles.  Optimist 
Club,  president  of  the  Frederick  Optimist 
Boys  Foundation  Inc..  the  Junior  Fire  Co. 
No,  2.  Jr,  OUAM,  and  a  life  member  of  the 
Frederick  County  Agriciil'ura!  Society 

Mr  Staley  was  also  an  active  Masr-n  and 
was  a  member  of  the  Lynch  Ixidge  163  AF&A 
Masons.  Enoch  Council  No  10  Ri*v-S  Masters. 
Enoch  Chapter  No  23  RAM.  Scottish  Rite  of 
Free  Masonry  SJ  Chesapeake  Consistory, 
Jacciues  DeMolay  Commandery  No,  4,  Knight.' 
Templar.  Hagerstown  Shrine  Club  and  All 
Ghan  Temple,  and  was  a  past  Tall  Grand  of 
the  Tall  Ced.ir?  of  Lebanon 

Surviving  are  his  wife,  the  former  Letltia 
Brown,  three  children.  Paul  R  Stalev  and 
Charles  J,  Staley,  both  of  Frederick  and  Mrs. 
Al  B.  (Ann)  Smith,  IJamsville:  eight  grand- 
children and  four  great-grandchildren  Mr 
Staley  Is  also  survived  by  the  following 
brothers  and  sisters.  Mrs.  Marie  Cut-sail, 
Frederick:  Mehrle  E  Staley.  Woodfield;  Mrs 
Rtjberta  Harris,  Shookstown;  Mrs.  Viola 
Baker.  Jefferson:  Mrs  Monroe  Pfp.  Walkers- 
vUle: Mrs  Beatrice  Gastley  Frederick:  Har- 
old M.  Staley.  Frederick,  and  Mrs  June  Din- 
terman,  WalkersvUle. 

The  family  will  receive  friends  at  the 
Smith.  Fadeley,  Keeney  and  Basford  Funeral 
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Hcime.  I  formerly  Etchlson's),  106  E  Church 
St  on  -Saturday  from  7  to  9  p.m.  and  on 
Sunday  from  2  to  4  and  7  to  9  p  m.  Funeral 
services  will  be  conducted  from  the  All  Saints 
EpUcopal  Church  on  Monday.  April  26  at 
11  am.  by  the  Rev.  A.  D.  Salmon,  rector  of 
the  church.  Interment  will  be  In  Mount 
Olivet  Cemetery 

In  lieu  of  flowers,  the  family  requests  that 
memorial  donations  In  Mr.  Staley's  name  bfc 
made  to  the  All  Saints  Episcopal  Church 
Building  Fund 


RESPONSE   TO   SENATOFi    GARN   ON 
GENOCIDE 

Mr  PROXMIRE  Mr.  President,  on 
Tuesday.  Senator  Garn  stated  six  rea- 
.son.s  for  his  opposition  to  the  Senate 
ratification  of  the  Genocide  Convention. 
Since  his  objections  reflect  many  of  those 
raised  by  others.  I  would  like  to  comment 
on  each  of  these  statements. 

First,  it  is  stated  that — 

Ttie  International  Court  of  Justice  ha.s  de- 
cided that  each  nation  Is  free  to  decide  for 
Itself  what  the  treaty  means  and  that  no 
country's  decision  Is  binding  on  any  other 
nation. 

This  is  merely  an  affirmation  of  the 
existing  power  of  sovereign  nations  to 
interpret  individually  and  independently 
treaties  to  which  they  arc  parties.  The 
Genocide  Convention  does  not  change 
that.  It  is  certainly  as  straightforward  as 
any  treaty  to  which  the  United  States 
is  presently  a  party. 

Second,  it  is  contended  that — 
If  another  nation  adopts  deflnltlon.s  under 
the  treaty  and  we  do  not  like  their  defini- 
tions, we  can  consider  them  nonslgnatory, 
even  though  they  have,  in  fact,  signed  the 
treaty. 

This  statement  oversimplifies  and  con- 
fuses a  very  complex  process  of  objecting 
to  treaty  reservations  or  modifications. 
Under  the  Genocide  Convention  parties 
have  the  power,  if  exercised  within  a  rea- 
sonable time,  to  decide  whether  a  reser- 
vation clause  adopted  by  a  newly  ratify- 
ing nation  will  be  accepted  by  the  exist- 
ing parties.  If  the  reservation  is  not 
found  by  another  party  to  the  conven- 
tion to  change  the  legal  effect  of  the 
treaty,  the  treaty  is  then  in  force  be- 
tween those  two  nations.  While  the  Sen- 
ate Foreign  Relations  Committee  has 
recommended  that  several  understand- 
ings be  included  in  the  U.S.  ratification, 
it  has  recommended  no  reservations. 

Third,  the  Senator  raises  the  point 
grave  threats  to  American  citizens  of  ex- 
tradition. This  is  a  point  with  which  all 
Senators  have  a  rightful  concern. 

But  I  believe  the  assertion  is  ground- 
le.ss. 

The  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Com- 
mittee gave  this  matter  careful  review 
during  their  hearings  and  concluded  that 
this  does  not  pose  a  threat  to  Americans. 
Here  Is  why : 

First,  the  treaty  is  not  self-implement- 
ing. It  merely  commits  the  United  States 
to  grant  extradition  in  accordance  with 
its  laws  and  treaties  in  force,  and  neither 
U.S.  law.  nor  any  extradition  treaty  to 
which  we  are  a  party,  includes  genocide 
at  this  time. 

The  committee  points  in  pages  11  and 
12  of  its  report  to  the  implementing  leg- 
islation which  has  been  introduced  by 


the  minority  leader,  Hugh  Scott.  Section 
3  of  that  legislation  declares  that — 

It  Is  the  pense  of  Congress  that  the  Secre- 
tary of  State  in  negotiating  extradition  treat- 
ies or  conventions  shall  reserve  for  the 
United  States  the  right  to  refuse  extradition 
of  a   United  States   national 

Moreover,  should  the  Secretary  of 
State  not  carry  out  this  mandate,  the 
U.S.  Senate,  through  its  right  of  advice 
and  consent  of  treaties,  can  refuse  to 
approve  such  a  treaty  These  votes  re- 
quire two-thirds  approval  of  the  Senate 
so  there  will  be  no  precipitous  action  in 
this  area. 

Fourth,  it  Is  argued  that  the  treaty 
would  greatly  endanger  Americans 
abroad  by  subjecting  them  to  groundless 
charges  of  genocide  by  nations  who  adopt 
.sweeping  definitions  of  the  crime. 

Mr.  President.  I  think  this  charge  is 
baseless.  At  the  present  time  any  Ameri- 
can who  is  traveling  abroad  is  subject 
to  the  laws  of  the  land  in  which  they 
travel.  Right  now  Americans  are  subject 
to  such  laws,  regardless  of  how  capri- 
cious they  may  be. 

Thus,  this  treaty  does  not  change  in- 
ternational law  on  this  point  by  one  iota. 

In  fact.  Americans  may  well  be  better 
protected  through  the  ratification  of  the 
Genocide  Convention  since  we  will  have 
established  our  right  to  try  our  own  citi- 
zens. 

Fifth,  it  is  contended  that  the  treaty 
does  not  apply  in  times  of  war.  This  is 
false.  Article  I  of  the  treaty  states: 

The  Contracting  States  confirm  that  geno- 
cide, whether  committed  in  time  of  peace 
or  In  time  of  war,  is  a  crime  under  Interna- 
tional law  which  they  undertake  to  prevent 
and  to  punish. 

It  is  true  that  the  treaty  does  not  ap- 
ply against  governments,  but  only 
against  individuals,  whether  as  public 
ofUcials  or  private  citizens.  This  is  simply 
a  recognition  that  under  present  inter- 
national law  that  there  exists  no  means 
of  punishing  a  government  in  power  And 
I  suspect  that  most  Members  of  this 
Chamber  would  be  opposed  to  giving  any 
international  authority  such  power. 

Sixth,  the  Senator  raises  the  possibility 
that  the  Genocide  Convention  will  be- 
come a  propagandistic  device  against  the 
United  States 

This  turns  the  current  state  of  affairs 
on  its  head.  Former  U.N.  Ambassador 
Charles  Yost  testified  in  hearings  before 
the  Senate  Foreizn  Relations  Committee 
several  years  ago  that  it  is  our  failure 
to  ratify  the  treaty  which  has  been  a  pro- 
paganda point  against  the  United  States. 

Many  observers  also  felt  that  our  pro- 
tests against  the  genocide  of  the  Biafran 
people  during  the  Nigerian  civil  war 
would  have  been  far  stronger  had  the 
United  States  ratified  the  treaty.  ^ 

Thus,  it  is  our  failure  to  act  that  has 
been  a  propaganda  point  in  interna- 
tional forums. 

There  is  one  further  point  here  Others 
have  raised  the  specter  of  charges  of 
genocide  in  an  international  forum  re- 
garding the  actions  of  the  US  Govern- 
ment in  Vietnam  or  with  respect  to  the 
mistreatment  of  the  American  Indians 
during  the  days  of  frontier  expansion 

These  are  not  valid  possibilities  since 
the  treaty  is  not  retroactive. 


Mr.  President.'  I  can  well  appreciate 
the  genuine  concern  expressed  by  Sena- 
tor Garn  yesterday  regarding  the  Geno- 
cide Convention.  Both  he  and  I  would 
not  want  the  United  States  to  beccHne  a 
party  to  any  international  agreement 
that  would  undermine  U.S.  sovereignty  or 
endanger  American  citizens. 

Certainly,  Senator  Garn  if^  not  alone 
in  his  concerns  and  I  know  that  his  opin- 
ions carry  weight  witli  our  colleagues  It 
is  for  this  reason  that  I  have  Uiken  thl.s 
time  today  I  hope  that  I  have  raised 
some  points  with  which  he  and  our  col- 
leagues may  not  be  familiar  and  that 
they  will  reconsider  their  objections  to 
this  Impwrtant  human  rights  treaty. 


new  medical  clearance  policy 
promises  aid  to  the  hearing 
hant:)icapped 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  on  April  1 
and  2,  the  Senate  permanent  Subcom- 
mittee on  Investigations  held  hearings 
into  problems  in  the  hearing  aid  delivery 
system.  During  those  hearings,  we  heard 
of  serious  abuses  by  some  hearing  aid 
dealers  who  failed  to  notify  their  clients 
that  surgery  or  other  medical  procedure 
could  correct  a  hearing  loss,  and  that  the 
mere  dispensing  of  a  hearing  aid  would 
not. 

During  those  hearings,  the  subcom- 
mittee took  testimony  from  prominent 
medical  ear  specialists  who  criticized  the 
present  delivery  system,  since  most  per- 
sons go  to  a  hearing  aid  dealer  before 
visiting  a  medical  ear  specialist 

The  American  Council  of  Otolaryn- 
gology, which  represents  the  ear  special- 
ists medical  profession,  had  previously 
taken  the  position  that  a  person  should 
probably  see  a  physician  before  going  to 
a  hearing  aid  dealer,  but  the  organiza- 
tion declined  to  urge  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment to  mandate  such  a  procedure. 
Unfortunately,  the  Food  and  Drug  Ad- 
ministration adODted  that  pasition  in  its 
recent  draft  regulations  which  contain 
a  significant  loophole  in  terms  of  an 
open  ended  waiver  provision. 

However,  during  our  hearings  Dr.  Jack 
R  Anderson,  the  president  of  the  council, 
advised  the  subcommittee  by  telegram 
that  the  council's  position  was  being  re- 
evaluated. 

Today,  I  have  learned  that  the  coun- 
cil's board  of  directors,  meeting  in  Palm 
Beach,  Fla.,  last  week,  adopted  a  new 
policy  with  regard  to  medical  clearance 
for  hearing  aid  purchasers  that  Is  loop- 
hole-free. 

Tlie  statement  reads  as  follows: 

Good  health  practice  requires  that  person.s 
with  a  hearing  l08.s  have  a  medical  evaluation 
by  an  otolarjngologlst  prior  to  hearing  aid 
provision. 

I  want  to  thank  the  American  Council 
for  reviewing  its  previous  position  and 
coming  out  with  a  forthritjht  and  unam- 
biguous policy  of  medical  clearance. 

I  know  that  both  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission  and  the  Food  and  Dnig  Ad- 
ministration, which  are  presently  con- 
templating the  promulgation  of  effective 
regulations  goveminc  the  proper  fitting 
and  sale  of  hearing  aids,  will  be  Inter- 
ested in  the  revised  position  of  the 
American  Council. 
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ENDORSEMENT  OF  SENATOR  MOSS' 
AMENDMENTS  TO  THE  CLEAN  AIR 
ACT 

Mr.  MOSS  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  attached 
letter,  which  I  have  just  received  from 
the  American  Society  of  Mechanical  En- 
gineers, and  its  attachment  be  printed 
in  the  Record 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows; 

The  American  Society  of 

OF  Mechanical  Engineers. 

New  York.  N  Y 
Endorsement    of    Senator    Moss'    Amend- 
ments TO   Senate   Bill   S.   3219.   Proposfd 
1976  Revision  of  the  Clean  Are  Act 

During  the  mark-up  sessions  of  the 
Staff  Working  Print  No  5  of  the  proposed 
Clean  Air  Amendment,  we  transmitted  to  the 
Senate  Public  Works  Cwmnlttee  the  at- 
tached list  of  technical  arci'^  whirh  we  be- 
lieved needed  further  study  befcire  the  pro- 
posed non -deterioration  amendments  were 
acted  upon 

We  are  still  deeply  concerned  abovit  tne 
effects  these  provisions  will  have  on  the 
average   citizen    and    Industrial    facility. 

Because  the.se  technical  ls,«ues  have  been 
raised  In  Senator  Frank  Moss'  amendments 
to  Senate  BUI  S  3219.  we  endorse  his  amend- 
ments 

The  ASME  Committee  on  Environment  be- 
lieves that  the  formation  of  a  National  Air 
Quality  Commission  Is  essential  for  clarify- 
ing the  Impact  of  such  far-reaching  legisla- 
tion. 

Very  truly  yours, 

F.  B.  Kaylor, 

Chairman,  Committee  on  Environment. 

Attachment  A — Technical  Aspects  or  the 
F*ROPOSED  Clean  Air  Act  Amendment  of 
1975 

1.  Dispersion  Modeling  Capabilities  and 
assumptions  In  Deriving  the  Mathematical 
Models. — Dispersion  models  are  useful  tools 
for  predicting  In  a  limited  manner  ambient 
air  concentrations  resulting  from  contami- 
nant emissions.  Models  are  limited  in  their 
ability  to  predict  by  the  assumptions  In- 
herent In  the  theory  Mlssappllcatlon  of  any 
model  win  provide  false  information,  which 
can  lead  to  Improper  decision  making.  We 
believe  the  committee  should  understand 
the  limitations  of  the  models  u.sed  by  their 
technical  advisers  In  determining  the  effect 
of  the  proposed  amendments  and  establish- 
ing ambient  air  standards. 

2  Meteorological  Probabilities — Associated 
with  dispersion  modeling  is  the  assumption 
that  the  meteorological  conditions  contribut- 
ing to  high  air  contaminant  levels  will  occur 
and  then  persist.  Correct  Interpretation  of 
these  conditions  Is  necessary  so  that  con- 
fidence is  predicted  pollutant  levels  Is  main- 
tained. When  an  aissumptlon  such  as,  for  ex- 
ample, a  particular  atmospheric  stability 
condition  persisting  for  24  hr  without  change 
Is  made,  the  conclusions  of  the  study  would 
be  erroneous.  Many  similar  examples  could 
be  presented, 

3.  Transport  of  Contaminants — It  Is  now 
common  w^lthln  EPA  to  talk  in  terms  of 
transport  phenomenon.  However,  Inadequate 
consideration  Is  being  given  to  change  which 
naturally  occurs  to  the  contaminant  during 
transport.  Dispersion,  chemical  change,  and 
physical  change  occur  during  long  range 
transport.  We  believe  the.se  phenomenon 
must  be  considered,  or  transport  theory  Is 
only  an  Idea  and  not  a  workable  predictive 
tool. 

4.  Economy  of  Scale — Economic  advantages 
are  the  direct  consequence  of  good  engineer- 
ing. Further,  economics  are  based  on  select- 


ing the  optimum  size  facility  appropriate  to 
the  need,  market,  and  projected  sales.  Legis- 
lated size  limitations  on  facilities  will  place 
the  U.S.  at  an  economic  disadvantage  in 
world  trade.  Although  cost  Is  not  directly 
proportional  to  the  size  of  the  facility, 
.several  .small  facilities  are  usually  much  more 
costly  than  one  large  facility.  If  ihls  fact 
Is  not  reco^rmzed,  the  proposed  legislation 
will  result  In  a  proliferation  of  small.  In- 
efficient, high  cost  facilities.  This  can  often 
result  in  a  greater  environmental  Impact 
than  the  equivalent  In  large  facilities. 

5  Alternate  Control  Strategic — Sound  er.- 
glneering  is  based  on  considering  all  of  the 
alternate  solutions  available  and  selecting 
the  one  which  optimizes  performance  and 
minimizes  cost  This  philosophy  has  made 
the  U.S.  a  great  Industrial  nation.  The  same 
philosophy  should  be  applied  to  control  stra- 
egy.  Tall  stacks,  scrubbing,  and  low  sulfur 
fuel  are  possible  alt«rnatUes  Environmental 
controls  should  not  be  specified  by  legislation 
but  tailored  to  the  site  requirements  associ- 
ated with  each  facility 

6.  Energy  Requirements. — Industry's  con- 
servati<jn  efforts  may  be  offset  with  Increasing 
energ>-  intensive  environmental  controls  We 
believe  "best  available  control  technology" 
should  be  applied  with  restraint  In  light  of 
our  energy  crisis 


S.  3317— PRODUCT  LIABILITY 

Mr.  TAFT.  Mr.  President,  on  April  14 
of  this  year.  I  introduced  S  3317.  the 
Indu.strial  Safety  Encouragement  Act  of 
1976,  which,  if  enacted,  would  avoid  in 
the  industrial  field  the  kind  of  crisis  the 
Nation  is  exoeriencing  in  the  medical 
malpractice  field  The  crisis  situation  re- 
lates to  the  product  liability  exposure 
of  the  manufacturers  of  industrial  equip- 
ment, which  is  enormous. 

Under  existing  State  workers'  compen- 
.sation  law.s,  an  injured  employee  who 
receives  an  award  cannot  recover  any 
additional  compensation  from  his  em- 
ployer— the  theory  being  that  the  em- 
plover  has  provided  for  the  limits  of  his 
liability  through  workers'  compensation. 
In  practice,  however,  the  manufacturers 
of  industrial  equipment  are  being  sued 
for  product  liability  at  an  alarming  rate 
re.sulting  in  an  astronomical  cost  of 
product  liabilitv  insurance  coverage  and 
in  some  situations,  an  inability  to  secure 
coverage.  This  is  a  real  disaster  for  both 
insurers,  since  they  cannot  continue  to 
as,sume  this  kind  of  risk,  and  for  manu- 
facturers, who  cannot  continue  to  oper- 
ate without  adequate  and  affordable  in- 
surance. 

As  an  example  of  increased  cost  trends 
in  insurance  coverage  because  of  this  dire 
product  liability  situation,  I  refer  you 
to  the  extierience  of  a  Cincinnati  ma- 
chine tool  manufacturer  who  recently 
wrote  to  me  saying : 

FV)r  your  Information,  and  for  the  record. 
In  1972  our  basic  coverage  for  $500,000  limit 
on  product  liability  cost  us  84<'  per  $1,000  of 
shipments  The  rate  has  now  gone  to  89.44 
per  one  thousand  We  are  still  urgently  at- 
temptlne  to  conclude  an  "umbrella  policy." 
and  at  this  time  it  looks  like  the  total  pre- 
mium cost  for  that  portion  of  our  coverage 
may  total  $150,000,  compared  to  je.OOO  last 
year.  Our  total  product  liability  coverage  has. 
thus,  Increased  by  625  S-  over  last  year." 

I  submit  that  this  manufacturer's  ex- 
perience is  fairly  repre.'^entative  of  the 
situation  which  prevails  for  capital  goods 
producers  in  other  States.  Federal  action 


must  be  taken  now  to  alleviate  this  prob- 
lem before  the  costs  of  the  prodiicts  in- 
volved are  driven  up  to  staggering  levels 
or  smaller  businesses  are  forced  to  cease 
doing  business  because  of  the  Increased 
costs  which  they  cannot  absorb. 

Mr.  President.  Mr.  Flobert  K.  Bur- 
roughs, executive  vice  president  and 
manager  of  Day  Mixing  Co.  of  Cincin- 
nati, Ohio,  has  recently  sent  to  my  office 
an  extremely  thoughtful  and  analytical 
report  he  prepared  on  the  product  lia- 
bility situation  in  Ohio.  I  believe  Mr. 
Burroughs  correctly  concludes  that 
something  must  be  done  to  correct  the 
gross  distortions  which  have  existed  in 
regard  to  product  liability,  and  which 
operate  at  cross-purposes  to  the  national 
goal  of  safe  work  places.  S.  3317  is  my 
answer  to  correct  the  gross  distortions 
referred  to  in  his  report. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  text 
of  Mr.  Burroughs'  report  be  printed  in 
the  Record  as  well  as  some  excerpts  from 
recent  technical  and  trade  publications 
which  bear  upon  this  product  liability 
problem.  . 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 
Product  LiABrLrxy  and  Ohio's  Industrial 
Economy 

(By  Robert  K.  Burroughs) 

The  recent  wave  of  "consumerism"  which 
has  swept  the  nation  has  had  important  im- 
plications for  manufacturers  of  goods  uti- 
lized by  consumers  The  less-well-publlclzed. 
but  parallel,  trends  in  product  liability  law 
(  not  legislation  i  have  had  fsir  greater  Impact 
upon  manufacturers  of  industnal  equipment, 
and  more  importantly  upxjn  their  ability  to 
compete  and  survive,  domestically  and  In 
world  markets,  and  thereby  to  continue  to 
provide  jobs  and  a  stable  source  of  supply 
supporting  US    industry 

Ohio  has  a  large  number  of  companies 
engaged  m  the  manufacture  of  capita:  goods 
Most  of  them  are  small  The  largest  are  not 
"large"  by  contemjxirary  corporal*  standards 
The  entire  U.S  machine  tool  industry,  for 
example,  has  annual  sales  smaller  than  the 
leading  manufacturer  of  cleaning  products! 
These  companies  employing  tens  of  thou- 
sands cf  Ohloans.  face  the  clear  and  pre.sent 
danger,  real  and  immediate  of  financial 
destruction  as  a  result  of  the  current  situa- 
tion m  prodvict  liability  law.  a  situation  that 
is  patently  ur.iust.  and  totally  distorted  A 
situation  that  has  been  constructed  wholly 
by  courts,  net  by  legislatures,  and  which  does 
j-'reat  harm  to  the  public  interest  by  fost«rlng 
inflation  and  ultimately  reducing  employ- 
ment. 

Also.  Ironically,  the  present  state  of  affairs 
actually  militates  acainsi  the  cause  cf  worker 
safety  by  transferring  ai;  responsibility  from 
the  party  best  able  t.o  contribute  to  that  end, 
the  employer,  to  the  party  less  effective  In 
assuring  a  safe  workplace  the  equipment 
manufacturer.  In  addition,  the  added  finan- 
cial burden  Imposed  on  U.S  manufacturers 
inevitably  reflect-s  In  price  increases  and 
thereby  allows  foreign  builders  to  place 
equipment  in  American  factories  The  for- 
eign builder,  relatively  immu:^e,  as  a  practi- 
cal matter,  to  attack  by  an  injured  U.S  work- 
er is  far  less  likely  to  be  responsive  to  his 
safety. 

The  "present  situation"  referred  t-o  is  the 
result  of  a  long  and  compiex  history  of  excess 
and  counter-exce.ss.  The  following  sum- 
marizes the  factors  which  have  brought  It 
about : 

In  most  states  (including  Ohio,  the  em- 
ployer is  Instilated  to  liability  t/^warti  an 
injured  worker  by  Workmen's  Compensation 
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laws.  Workmen's  Compensation  benefits  are 
unreallstlcally  small.  Result:  the  worker  can 
turn  only  to  the  equipment  manufawjturer. 
whether  or  not  he  Is  truly  at  fault. 

The  courts  In  most  Jurisdictions  have 
struck  down  the  traditional  defenses,  Includ- 
ing proof  of  defect,  proof  of  negligence,  and 
even  contributory  negligence.  Result:  The 
equipment  manufacturer,  to  suffer  a  large 
award,  need  not  have  been  provably  negli- 
gent, nor  the  machine  provably  defective,  and 
the  Injured  party  may  have  eveh  negligently 
contributed  to  his  own  injury! 

Courts  have,  by  self-admlsslon,  employed 
the  "deep  pocket'  theory — that  Is,  the  manu- 
facturer Is  the  only  defendant  available  and 
can  ■afford"  to  pay.  Therefore,  there  has  been 
little  restraint  upon  award  size. 

Juries,  emotionally  sympathetic  to  the 
Injured  worker,  and  faced,  often,  with  very 
complex,  highly  technical  evidence  and  testi- 
mony, have  naturally  tended  to  favor  the 
plaintiff.  Result:  The  manufacturers'  true 
cupablUty  Is  often  not  at  Issue  at  all. 

Plaintiff's  counsels,  sensing  easy  targets, 
accept  liability  cases  on  a  contingency  basis. 
Result:  The  plaintiff  can  cause  the  builder 
of  equipment  great  expense  in  defending 
groundless  cases  at  no  rU«.  to  himself.  The 
plaintiff's  counsel,  on  the  other  hand,  can 
well  afford  to  risk  the  effort,  since  his  share 
of  Just  one  settlement  may  equal  the  lifetime 
earnings  of  an  average  person.  Result:  The 
manufacturer  faces  skyrocketing  costs  of 
defen.se,  even  though  he  may  have  done  no 
wrong  whatever. 

The  products  of  U.S  capital  goods  manu- 
facturers enjoy  a  well-known  and  world- 
wide reputation  for  long  llf3  Ironically,  the 
better  the  quality  of  a  builders  goods,  the 
greater  his  exposure  to  lUbiilty.  .since  there 
are.  In  most  states,  no  statutes  of  limitation. 
Result:  the  fifty-year-old  machine,  badly 
worn,  but  still  faithfully  performing,  per- 
haps In  the  hands  of  Its  flfih  or  sixth  owner. 
Is  Judged  In  litigation  bv  current  safety 
standards. 

Attached  are  some  typical  excerpts  from 
recent  Issues  of  the  trade  ann  technical  press 
lllustratUig: 

( 1 1  The  seriousness  of  the  current  situa- 
tion. 

(2)  Legislative  remedies  being  suggested. 

Product  liability  affects  manufacturers  In 
somewhat  the  same  way  as  malpractice  af- 
fects tlie  medical  profession,  except  that 
manufacturers  have  no  weapons  of  defense, 
and  the  economic  hardships  Imposed  upon 
society  In  the  long  run  will  be  far  more 
serloua.  Unike  doctors,  capita  goods  manu- 
facturers cannot  "pres.sure'  the  public  by 
withholding  their  services  Nor  do  they  en- 
Joy  media  support.  They  are.  except  for  the 
Jobs  they  provide,  remote  from  the  "man  on 
the  street". 

The  insurance  Industry  has.  of  necessity, 
responded  to  these  recent  trends  in  the 
courts  by  either  refusing  to  insure  builders 
of  Industrial  equipment  aeatnst  liability,  or. 
where  coverage  is  available,  bv  raising  pre- 
miums by  factors  of  50  to  100  since  1970. 
while  reducing  effective  coverage.  In  the 
cases  of  all  but  the  largest  companies,  these 
premiums  are  financially  disastrous.  So, 
many  have  been  forced  to  risk  Incomplete 
coverage,  exposing  themselves  to  possible 
extinction. 

Ohio  has  worked  long  and  hard  to  create 
for  Its  citizens  a  climate  favorable  to  eco- 
nomic growth.  A  broad  baas  of  diverse  In- 
dustries contributes  to  Its  stability  and 
strength.  Ohio's  many  smiU  capital  goods 
companies,  serving  aU  sorts  of  Industries, 
are  an  Important  part  of  this  framework. 
This  lopsided  victimization  of  these  manu- 
facturers, whose  factories.  Incidentally,  are 
Inherently  environmentally  harmless,  must 
be  remedied  by  legislation.  Otherwise,  the 
very  survival  of  many  such  companies  is  at 
stake 


These  manufacturers  certalniy  do  not  de- 
sire legislation  that  excuses  them  from  their 
misdeeds  Equipment  which  Is  truly  defec- 
tive, or  negligently  designed  or  manufac- 
tured should  of  course  constitute  liability 
exposure.  But  Justice  demands  that  liability 
should  be  applied  to  all  parties — supplier, 
employer  and  worker— In  proportion  to  their 
true  culpability. 

Ohio,  and  all  other  stares,  Immediately 
need  legislation  with  the  lollowlng  features: 

(1)  Workmen's  Compensation  benefits 
must  be  raised  to  realistic  levels. 

(2 J  Employers,  who  have  by  far  the  best 
opportunity  to  Improve  the  safety  of  the 
workplace,  must  be  given  the  Incentive  to  do 
so  by  removing  their  immunity  to  employee 
suit  when  they  have  behaved  negligently. 
(This  would  also  help  encourage  the  truly 
safety  conscious  equipment  supplier  by  mak- 
ing his  product  more  attractive  to  the  user). 

(3)  Tlie  time  period  over  which  product 
liability  exposure  exists  must  be  limited  to 
reasonable  technology  change,  say  10  to  15 
years  after  original  shipment. 

(4)  A  schedule  of  maximum  awards  must 
be  established  by  law.  Just  as  It  Is  under 
Workmen's  Compensation  laws.  This  would 
help  to  end  the  abuses  brought  about  by  con- 
tingency fee  practice. 

(5)  Plaintiff's  counsels'  fees  must  be  regu- 
lated so  as  to  provide  for  a  nominal  mini- 
mum fee.  to  reflect  work  actually  performed, 
and  or  limited  In  maximum  amount,  to  re- 
move the  Incentives  to  seek  unreasonably 
high  awards  and  to  pursue  cases  without 
substantial  merit. 

Such  legislation  would  have  the  following 
benefits: 

( 1 )  Encourage  employers  to  provide  the 
safest  possible  workplace  and   pr.ictlces; 

(2)  Encourage  equipment  builders  to  pro- 
duce the  safest  possible  products  by  creat- 
ing customer  demand  for  safety  Improve- 
ments; 

(3)  Increase  Industrial  efficiency  and  pro- 
ductivity by  encouraging  replacement  of  ob- 
solescent equipment; 

(4)  Provide  Injured  workers  with  adequate 
benefits; 

(5 1  End  the  abuses  of  baseless  suits  and 
unconscionable  award  demands; 

(6)  Help  prevent  the  destruction  of  the 
domestic   capital    equipment    industries 

Such  legislation  could  expect  the  support 
of  both  business  and  labor.  The  worker  has 
lost  no  rights  to  seek  recovery  from  the 
equipment  manufacturer,  has  gained  the 
right  to  pursue  an  Irresponsible  employer, 
and  has  gained  adequate  injury  benefits 
without  recourse  to  litigation.  Responsible 
businessmen  already  are  striving  to  provide 
safer  workplaces.  Opposition  could  come  only 
from  businessmen  having  no  regard  for 
worker  safety  and.  of  course,  from  lawyers 
who  could  lose  a  lucrative  market. 

When  key  industrial  sUles  like  Ohio  enact 
such  legislation,  others  will  follow.  And  when 
the  major  states  of  American  industry  have 
acted  to  end  the  Inequities  of  current  prod- 
uct liability  law.  the  problem,  as  a  prac- 
tical matter,  will  be  solved  for  the  nation. 

(From  the  American  Metal  Market  Metal - 

working  news.  Jan.  19,  19761 

Havir,    in    Midst    of    Liqttidation.    Seeking 

BOTER  FOR  Tooling,  spare  Parts  Business 

St.  Path,,  Minn. — Havlr  Manufacturing  Co  . 
the  small  press  builder  now  In  midst  of 
liquidation  procedures,  has  not  as  yet  found 
a  buyer  for  Its  mamifarturlng  rights,  tool- 
ing and  spare  parts  business. 

As  previously  reported.  Havlr's  manage- 
ment decided  to  liquidate  the  company  be- 
cause of  difficulty  In  finding  affordable  prod- 
uct liability  Insurance  coverage  (AMM  MN 
Oct.  6). 

John  Lenz.  president,  said  In  a  telephone 
Interview    last    week    that    the    firm    Is    now 


being  operated  as  a  liquidation  trust.  "We're 
still  negotiating  on  the  sale  of  the  product 
lines  and  Inventory, "  he  said,  "but  noth- 
ing is  definite  " 

Some  press  builders  have  expressed  an  In- 
terest In  the  Havlr  line  of  small  open  back 
Inclinable  and  straight  side  presses.  Lenz 
noted,  but  they  quite  often  are  Interested 
m  only  one  or  two  models  to  round  out  their 
own  lines. 

"Were  trying  to  sell  the  thing  as  a  pack- 
age, "  he  said.  What  we're  very  concerned 
about  Is  that  someone  will  be  available  to 
handle  spare  parts  and  service  for  our  cus- 
tomers." 

Lenz  said  that  prospective  buyers  of  the 
manufacturing  rights  would  not,  under  law, 
assume  responsibility  for  product  liability  on 
Havlr  presses  now  in  the  field. 

L«nz  said  Havlr  Is  now  operating  with  a 
crew  of  "four  or  five  assemblers  and  a  couple 
other  people  to  finish  shipping  orders  on  the 
books." 

The  machine  shop,  he  explained,  has  al- 
ready been  liquidated  and  the  production 
equipment  auctioned. 

The  decision  to  liquidate  the  S2-mllllon  to 
*3-mllllon-a-year  press  builder  was  made  last 
year  after  Its  product  liability  Insurance  pre- 
miums doubled  In  March,  and  when  Havlr's 
policy  was  subsequently  cancelled  In  July  on 
30  days'  notice. 

At  that  point,  said  Lenz,  the  firm  was 
quoted  premiums  from  other  underwTlters  as 
much  as  50  times  what  they  had  paid  pre- 
viously. 

"It  Just  got  beyond  the  realm  of  reason."  he 
said.  In  confirming  the  liquidation  last  fall, 
Lenz  had  noted  that  aside  from  the  product 
liability  problem.  Havlr  was  a  liquid  and 
healthy  company.  He  said  that  1974  was 
the  firm's  best  earnings  year  ever. 

(From  the  Modern  Plastics,  January   1976] 
Letters  to  the  Editor 

ON    THIRD-PARTT    LIABILrrT 

As  with  medical  malpractice  suits,  the 
growth  of  third-party  liability  suits  in  In- 
dustry Is  Increasing  alarmingly  as  lawyers, 
many  of  whom  are  making  this  field  a  spe- 
cialty, have  become  more  and  more  adept  at 
winning  large  damage  awards  from  sym- 
pathetic Juries.  Also  like  medicine,  the  cost 
of  liability  Insurance  has  risen  drastically — 
nearly  500"^  In  the  last  five  years.  Reed- 
Prentlce  Is  now  spending  $300,000  a  year 
for  liability  Insurance  plus  staggering  litiga- 
tion costs,  win  or  lose.  If  this  trend  continues 
many  OEMs  will  be  forced  out  of  business. 
(See  also  Editorial,  p.  33.) 

If  this  sounds  like  legal  trivia  with  no 
bearing  on  responsible  equipment  users. 
you're  WTong.  The  rising  costs  of  damage  suits 
against  manufactures  now  are  being  loaded 
onto  the  cost  of  new  equipment,  and  the 
amount  Is  not  Insignificant. 

Here's  what  we  are  facing:  Third-party 
liability  Is  the  practice  of  holding  the  OEM 
liable  for  accidents  that  occur  while  operat- 
ing his  machinery,  even  though  the  machine 
Is  20  or  30  years  old  and  has  undergone  modi- 
fications that  make  It  unsafe.  Suppose,  for 
example,  that  an  Injection  molding  shop  buys 
a  20-year-old  machine  from  an  equipment 
rebullder — a  machine  that  has  seen  the  in- 
side of  several  shops  and  Is  without  most 
modern  operating  safeguards;  in  fact,  it  has 
been  rewired  to  render  a  safety  switch  In- 
operative. Now  suppose  an  employee  loses  a 
hand  (or  worse)   on  that  machine. 

Current  legal  practice,  far-fetched  though 
It  may  seem,  assigns  liability  for  that  faulty 
rewiring  nof  to  a  careless  employee,  not  to 
the  employer,  nof  with  the  equipment  re- 
bullder, and  nof  with  the  former  owners  of 
the  machine — but  to  the  original  manufac- 
turer. Employers  cannot  be  sued,  under  work- 
men's compensation,  unless  gross  negligence 
can  be  proved  clearly.  For  some  reason,  suits 
are  rarely,  if  ever,  brought  against  the  used 
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equipment  dealer.  So,  the  suits  encouraged 
by  low  compensation  payments  are  directed 
at  the  OEM,  who's  is  probably  the  party  far- 
thest removed  from  the  cause  of  the  accident. 

In  our  experience,  there  are  five  major 
causes  of  such  accidents:  1)  operator  mis- 
deed; 2)  Insufficient  maintenance;  3)  setup 
error?,  mold  design;  4)  component  failures, 
and  5)  Improperly  rebuilt  equipment.  An- 
other contributing  cause,  related  to  operator 
misdeeds,  is  the  owner  who  falls  to  provide 
the  operator  with  safe  operating  instruction. 

What  needs  to  be  done?  The  first  thing  Is 
to  place  the  burden  of  damage  suits  on  the 
negligent  parties.  Shop  owners  must  recog- 
nize that  they  are  ultimately  responsible  for 
safety.  U.sed  equipment  dealers  should  be 
held  accountable  for  negligence  on  their  part. 
Also  badly  needed  Is  a  law  limiting  OEM 
respwjnslbillty  to  a  reasonable  life  expectancy 
of  machinery. 

OEMs  also  can  help  by  making  it  easier 
for  users  to  provide  operator  training  and 
equipment  upkeep.  For  example.  Reed  spKsn- 
sors  workshops  to  teach  correct,  safe  opera- 
tion of  our  machines.  Recently  we  initiated  a 
program  to  conduct  operation  and  safety  in- 
spections for  less  than  the  normal  service 
charge;  minor  repairs  are  made  on  the  spot. 

MeanwhUe,  however,  the  OEM  continues 
to  be  a  sitting  duck  for  third-party  liability 
suits,  and  the  cost  continues  to  be  passed 
along  to  the  new  equipment  buyer. 


The  Fault  May  Not  Lra  Necessarily  Wfth 
THE  Machine 

Processors  and  other  users  of  process  ma- 
chinery are  fairly  well  protected  under  the 
umbrella  of  workmen's  compensation  from 
liability  litigation  due  to  employee  Injuries 
Involving  process  machinery.  No  such  pro- 
tective umbrella  exists  for  the  manufacturer 
of  the  process  machinery,  and  he  has  become 
the  target  of  an  Increasing  number  of  law- 
suits based  on  the  Consumer  Product  Safety 
Act.  This  act  has  accelerated  the  lawsuit  rush 
by  an  already  active  product  safety  litiga- 
tion conscious  work  force  Inio  an  unprec- 
edented stampede  to  the  courts  for  the 
anticipated  pot  of  gold  In  damaee  judgments. 

This  activity  has  reached  the  crisis  level 
for  many  machinery  manufacturers.  While 
product  liability  Insurance  carried  by  the 
machinery  builders  assures  monetary  back- 
up and  legal  assistance,  the  startling  increase 
In  law  suits  and  the  current  tendency  by 
the  courts  to  award  high  settlements  have 
resulted  In  the  rocketing  of  Insurance  rates, 
reportedly  to  levels  5000'",  higher  than  Just 
seven  years  ago.  The  results:  many  com- 
panies simply  cannot  afford  liability  Insur- 
ance at  the  current  rates  (and  stay  in  busi- 
ness) and  many  insurance  companies  are 
refusing  to  Issue  this  type  of  Insurance.  If 
this  situation  continues.  It  eventually  will 
lead  to  the  demise  of  some  of  the  important 
machinery  manufacturers. 

Some  companies  already  have  closed  their 
doors  Others  ponder  their  future.  The  di- 
lemma Is  Illustrated  by  these  excerpts  from 
a  letter  we  received  from  a  reader: 

"As  a  machinery  manufacturer.  I  find  ar- 
ticles pertaining  to  product  liability  sobering 
and  frightening,  especially  after  my  attorney 
explained  that  I  always  will  be  responsible 
for  all  of  the  machines  I  have  ever  made. 
This  Is  a  great  many  machines,  dating  back 
25  years  to  when  safety  was  not  popular  and 
could  only  be  given  away.  My  attorney  also 
Informed  me  that  If  I  choose  to  go  out  of 
business,  which  I  do  not.  the  liability  will 
still  be  with  me  for  as  long  as  I  live  .  .  . 

"The  question  Is  how  do  we  stop  or  min- 
imize lawsuits  which  cost  thousands  of  dol- 
lars In  attorneys'  fees  plus  much  time  and 
anxiety?" 

Is  there  a  way  out?  Numerous  actions  tak- 
ing numerous  directions  have  been  suggested 
to  alleviate  the  problem  facing  all  machine 


builders.  These  include  pending  legislation 
(Senate  bill  S.  2018)  which  would  ST^ntch 
control  of  workmen's  compensation  trom  the 
states  to  the  already  lenient  and  liberal  fed- 
eral government;  no-fauit  insurance  similar 
to  that  available  in  some  states  lor  auton.o- 
blles;  Insurance  similar  to  that  available  m 
some  states  for  automobiles:  insurance  pools; 
rppeal  of  the  Consumer  Product  Safety  Act. 
legislation  allowint;  manufacturers  of  ma- 
chinery the  opportunity  to  sue  machinery 
users  (under  specific  coriditlonsi  to  recover 
some  of  the  losses  awarded  to  user  em- 
ployees; plus  sundry  other  slants  to  a 
solution. 

We  feel  that  each  of  these  proposals  de- 
serves further  discussion  on  this  page  because 
of  the  effect  they  may  have  on  the  processor 
Rather  than  cut  short  our  commentary,  we 
will  continue  this  subject  next  month  when 
we  will  evaluate  the  proposals  and  voice  our 
opinions. 


The  Concept  of  Strict  L:.\biuty 

The  sharp  rise  In  the  cost  of  malpractice 
Insurance  comes  home  to  some  people  when 
they  learn  that  their  family  doctor  has  de- 
cided to  shut  up  shop  and  retire  rather  than 
pay  the  stiffly  Increased  premiums  required 

There  is  a  good  deal  of  indignation  at  the 
increase  in  rates  The  reasons  for  the  iacresuse 
are  becoming  clearer  as  the  reports  of  in- 
surance companies  appear.  In  1969,  St.  Paul 
Fire  &  Marine  had  one  claim  for  each  23  doc- 
tors Insured — last  year  it  was  1  In  10  During 
the  five-year  period,  the  average  claim  in- 
creased from  $6,705  to  $12,534.  Combine  the 
two  developments,  and  you  discover  that  St. 
Paul's  claim  cost  pier  insured  doctor  has  In- 
creased 4.3  times. 

At  Teledyne,  whose  Argonaut  subsidiary 
handles  malpractice  Insurance,  there  was  a 
sharp  drop  in  profits  last  year  becau.se  Argo- 
naut had  a  net  loss  of  $104-million  as  a  result 
of  the  increase  In  frequency  of  clain^  and 
size  of  awards.  Argonaut  is  trying  to  discon- 
tinue malpractice  insurance  and  is,  of  course, 
being  sued  by  those  who  think  it  should 
stay  In  the  business  at  a  loss. 

Are  doctors  more  careless  than  they  used  to 
be?  Are  patients  more  particular?  Do  the 
courts  take  a  different  view  of  the  liability  of 
doctors?  Are  the  patients  getting  better  legal 
advice? 

Am-ong  the  machine-tool  builders  we 
talked  with  at  their  recent  meeting  In  Waoh- 
Ington,  the  medical-malpractice  problem 
was  often  mentioned,  and  there  wasn't  much 
doubt  in  the  mirds  of  most  of  them  that  it 
was  'he  lawyers  who  inspired  the  activity 

Malpractice  Ls  frequently  mentioned  be- 
cause it  seems  to  provide  a  preview  of  the 
liability  hazards  that  machine-tool  builder^ 
face  In  ftiture  years  and  the  difficulty  of  pro- 
viding insurance  against  those  hazards. 

At  one  session  an  OSHA  noise  expert.  Floyd 
Van  Atta,  discussed  the  current  requirenie:'tp 
and  the  new  e:  phasis  that  OSIIA  puts  on 
"engineering  controls."  The  concerr,  of  most 
of  the  people  present  was  that  the  OSHA 
regulations  could  provide  the  basis  for  liabil- 
ity for  hearing  damage  caused  by  raachlnes 
that  were  buUt  many  years  ago 

In  another  session,  in  which  John  Proctor 
of  OSHA  described  the  probable  switch  from 
specification  standards  to  performance 
standards,  there  was  the  concern  that  the,se 
standards  would  relieve  the  users  of  liability 
at  the  expense  of  machine  builders. 

There  was  frequent  mention  of  a  recent 
case  in  which  a  machine-tool  builder  was 
sued  because  of  Injuries  from  a  20-year-old 
machine  that  was  in  the  hands  of  its  fifth 
user.  And  the  builder  lost. 

The  popular  explanation  Is  that  the  auto- 
mobile brought  with  It  the  problems  of  per- 
sonal liability.  P'irms  of  lawyers  began  to 
specialize  In  liability  cases.  As  delays  devel- 
oped and  more  and  more  money  went  to 
legal  expenses  Instead  of  to  accident  lictinis, 


the  no-fault  Insurance  concept  developed 
No-fault  Is  creating  a  lot  of  under-utilized 
attorneys,  who  are  now  turning  their  atten- 
tion to  malpractice  and  product-liability 
cases 

In  the  process,  the  courts  seem  to  be  de- 
veloping a  concept  of  strict  liability  in  which 
a  company  may  be  forever  liable  for  Injuries 
caused  by  a  product  it  produces  When  Van 
Atta  was  told  that  the  OSHA  noise  regula- 
tions might  make  extra  problems  he  replied 
that  "the  only  way  to  a\oid  that  is  to  pet 
legislation  abandoning  the  concept  of  strict 
liability." 

The  natural  reaction  is  that  such  legisla- 
tion is  impossible  Yet  that  is  precisely  what 
the  no-fault  insurance  laws  adopt^'d  in  m&t:v 
states  have  taegu:i  to  do. 

We  do  not  believe  that  any  capltal-equip- 
mpnt  producer  should  be  relieved  of  all  lia- 
bihty  for  in;\;ry  caused  by  hL?  products  But 
tools  and  other  capital  equipment  need  to 
be  viewed  in  a  difTerent  legal  light  from  con- 
sumer products.  Is  the  hammer  maker  re- 
sponsible when  the  carpenter  hits  his  thumb' 

A  tripartite  relationship  exlste  between 
the  bui!d"r  of  a  machine,  the  company  that 
uses  the  machine,  and  the  employee  who 
works  with  or  near  it  If  thev  could  ■'he 
builders  would  like  to  make  the  company 
that  uses  the  machine  the  one  that  !s  liable 
On  the  other  hand,  the  user  would  like  to 
put  all  the  liability  on  the  machine  builder 
In  some  states,  worker-compensation  laws 
specify  compensation  to  the  injured  worker 
but  also  provide  that,  in  accepting  this  com- 
pensation, the  workman  gives  up  any  claim 
for  additional  liability  aeainst  his  employer 
No  su"h  protection  exists  for  the  machine 
builder 

What  is  called  for  is  the  kind  of  fresh 
thlKkine  that  seems  to  have  reduced  the 
automobile  litigation  problem  bv  creating 
:ui-fau:t  instirance.  Some  formula  must  be 
developed  for  protecting  and  al.=o  balancing 
the  right.s  of  the  injured,  his  employer  and 
the  equipment  producer.  Unlefis  we  do,  it 
will  be  the  lawyers  who  will  inherit  the  earth, 

LlABIt-ITy     iKSniANCE 

It's  ironic  that  as  recently  of  t.he  rold-to- 
late  60'E  insurers  regarded  General  Liability 
insurance  as  pretty  much  of  a  "throw  away" 
line  ,  .  a  loss  leader.  If  you  will  ,  ,  ,  for 
large  accounts.  Liability — other  than  Auto, 
of  course — had  been  rather  consistently 
profitable,  and  insurers  thought  nothing  of 
discounting  premium.s  to  absurd  levels  if  the 
buyer  threw  in  his  Compensation.  Pro{>erty 
et.c.,  bnsi:.ess  It  1=  ironic  because  In  the  last 
five  years.  nibicellaLceus  Liability  coverages— 
particularly  Product  and  various  types  of 
Malpractice  and  Errors  and  Omirslcns — have 
become  a  disaster  .  ,  with  underwriting 
los=os  exceeding  $2  5  billion 

During  the  latter  half  o^  1975,  bureau  com- 
panies^— using  a  c  inibinatiori  of  pure  manual 
rate  increases  and  new  (and  substantia'lv 
higher  I  Increased  limits  tables  were  asklnc 
for  premium  increa-ses  which  often  exceeded 
loo's-.  In  many  cases  Product  rates  have 
gone  nearly  out  of  sight  One  leadine  trsde 
paper  reported  that  a  Minnesota  machine 
tool  builder  was  being  liquidated  becaa.'^e  ;" 
could  not  afford  Product  Llab:lity  insurance 
or  defend  itself  aep.inst  a  ra.sh  of  lawsuit-; 
The  firm's  erstwliile  $4.fX)0  a  year  premium 
was  iT^crea-sed  this  pa.st  March  to  $10,000 
When  the  iTi'='.'rcr  cancelled  in  Aug'ust,  bids 
for  renlacement  of  coverage  were  in  the  vicin- 
ity of  $150, 0(X)  a  year  .  ,  with  a  minimum 
deductible  of  $5,000  per  oc-urrence' 

Umbrella  premiums  are  also  climbing,  and 
underwriters  are  cc;:pjin?  prenii\:m  hikes 
with  a  demanc  for  decidedly  higher  primary 
limits  ...  a  demand,  by  the  way.  which  pri- 
mary underwriters  are  increasingly  reluctant 
to  meet.  If  your  primary  m.surers  are  nL.t 
willing  to  write  the  limits  demanded  by  an 
Umbrella  underwriter,  you'll  have  to  buy  an 
intermediate  layer  of  c-  vera^-e  and  £t  a 
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pretty  stiff  price  ...  or  look  for  another 
primary  carrier  Today.  It  Is  not  unusual  for 
an  Umbrella  underwriter  to  ask  for  primary 
Auui  Bodily  Injury  Limit*  of  $500,000 
$1,000,000  and  an  Auto  P.D.  limit  of  $260,000 
Other  Insu.'-ers  may  want  a  single  limit  of 
$500,000  or  $1,000,000  .  .  .  and  this  is  for  all 
underlying  coverage — i.e..  a  $500,000  or 
Sl.OOu.OOO  single  limit  for  Auto,  a  single  limit 
in  the  same  amount  for  General  Liability, 
etc 

T^vo  random  examples  of  premium  In- 
creases, one  Involving  a  medium-sized,  and 
the  other  a  small,  manufacturer;  Firm  A  had 
been  paying  $5,000  annually  for  a  $10  million 
Umbrella.  At  renewal,  the  best  quote  offered 
was  $20,000  aimually.  Firm  B  had  been  pay- 
ing $800  for  a  $5  million  Umbrella.  The  re- 
newal quote  was  $1,600. 

The  Cost  or  the  Peanuts  Is  in  the  Beer 
.  There  is  currently.  In  a  Senate  committee, 
a  bill  (S2018)  introduced  by  Senator  Javlts 
of  New  York  that  has  such  labor- vs. -man- 
agement ix>lltlcal  Implications  that  action  on 
It  Is  being  delayed  until  the  presidential  elec- 
tion year.  Two-O-one-elght,  as  It's  affection- 
ately known,  changes  workman's  compensa- 
tion from  Individual  state  regulation  to  Fed- 
eral regulation,  Tlie  fact  that  It  will  make 
the  compensation  for  the  loss  of  an  eye  In 
Mississippi  the  same  as  that  In  New  York 
Is  good.  On  the  other  hand,  some  would  argue 
that  New  York's  social  awareness  Is  driving 
It  Into  bankruptcy.  Perhaps  so.  but  I  feel  that 
S2018  Improve^  nothing,  because,  while  It 
equalizes  compensation.  It  obscures  the  basic 
fart  that  workers'  compensation  In  any  state 
falls  to  adequately  comperLsate  for  losses. 

By  the  purchase  of  workman's  compensa- 
tion insurance  the  employer  limits  his  legal 
liability  according  to  the  prescribed  (albeit 
Insuflftclent)  schedule  of  compensation  pay- 
ments Enter  the  plaintiff  lawyer,  who  ac- 
cepts the  contingency  of  payment  only  If  he 
wins  the  case  Biecause  of  no-fault  auto  In- 
surance, thousands  of  plaintiff  lawyers  have 
turned  to  Industrial  accidents  as  a  viable 
field  In  which  to  apply  their  expertise.  The 
result  has  been  a  rash  of  third-party  suits, 
generally  against  the  machinery  or  material 
manufacturer.  Juries,  who  naturally  relate 
to  the  worker,  are  swayed  by  the  theatrical 
dexterity  of  the  plaintiff  lawyer  regardless  of 
the  validity  of  the  "Industrial  giants"  argu- 
ment of  worker  or  employer  negligence. 
Judges  mji,tlvated  by  "social  consciousness  " 
award  ma&lve  settlements  which  often  are 
not  based  on  the  loss.  To  further  complicate 
the  matter,  equipment  Involved  Is  often  qiilte 
old  and  has  been  rebuilt  or  modified  in  such 
a  way  that  the  modification  rather  than  the 
original  design  has  been  the  cause  of  the 
Injury  All  of  this  (like  doctors'  malpractice 
Insurance)  has  brought  about  doubling  and 
tripling  of  Insurance  premiums  to  equipment 
manufacturers  and  In  some  cases  even  can- 
cellation And  don't  for  one  minute  forget 
that  these  additional  costs  find  their  way  Into 
the  cost  of  the  equipment  without  providing 
additional  value  to  the  customer. 

An  effective,  fair  and  universal  workman's 
compensation  law  would  spell  out  a  formula 
whereby  the  worker  or  his  heirs  would  re- 
ceive compen.satlon  based  on  his  loss  No 
doubt  this  would  considerably  raise  the  cost 
of  compensation  Insurance — but  fairly,  based 
upon  the  loss  history  of  the  Industry  and  of 
the  Individual  employer  A  law  based  on  this 
premise  would  make  a  lot  more  sense  than 
the  partial  cure  (and  unfortunate  obfusca- 
tlon)  of  S2018.  Where  equipment  malfunc- 
tions are  the  cause  of  the  Injury,  the  Insurer 
would  have  the  recourse  of  subrogation  of 
the  claim  against  the  equipment  manufac- 
turer. Then  the  courts  would  be  faced  with 
an  unemotional  test  based  on  technologically 
provable  facts.  TTie  sometimes  unconscion- 
able awards  would  diminish,  the  onus  would 


be  placed  whereVer  It  belongs,  upon  the  work- 
er, the  employer  or  the  equipment. 

If  this  sounds  unpalatable  at  first,  think 
about  It — the  cost  of  the  peanuts  Is  In  the 
beer. 

Machine  Suppliers   Challenge  Users:    Use 
It  Sapely  or   Pat  the  Penalty' 

The  National  Machine  Tool  Builders  As- 
sociation wants  to  remove  the  current  finan- 
cial Immunity  of  negligent  employers  who 
maintain  unsafe  workplaces.  In  turning  on 
rogue  u.sers  of  equipment  In  an  effort  to  bring 
some  measure  of  control  to  runaway  product 
liability  costs,  the  NMTBA  is  supported  by 
most  manufacturers  of  woodworking  ma- 
chinery, plastic  Injection  molding  machinery, 
and  packaging  machinery 

NMTBA's  position  was  recently  detailed  by 
J.  H.  Mack,  public  affairs  director.  In  hear- 
ings before  a  subcommittee  of  the  Senate 
Labor  and  Public  Welfare  Committee  He 
proposed  an  amendment  to  the  Federal 
Worker's  Compensation  Act  of  1975  with  two 
Important  features. 

In  accidents  In  which  an  employer  has 
violated  state  or  federal  safety  regulations, 
he  cannot  be  shielded  by  other  state  or  fed- 
eral laws  from  an  action  for  either  contribu- 
tion or  indemnification  brought  by  an  equip- 
ment builder  who  has  suffered  economic  In- 
Jury  because  of  the  employer's  misconduct. 

In  cases  to  recover  a  workers'  compensa- 
tion loss  brought  by  an  employer  or  his  In- 
surance carrier  against  a  machinery  builder, 
the  builder  can  raise  the  defense  that  the 
employer  failed  to  comply  with  an  appli- 
cable state  or  federal  safety  regulation  and 
that  the  failure  contributed  to  the  em- 
ployees' Injury. 

If  adopted,  the  amendment  would  repre- 
sent a  significant  legal  change.  Mack  noted. 
"Under  present  law.  virtually  every  state 
workers'  comjjensatlon  statute  (and  or  Its 
court  Interpretation)  bars  recovery  or  In- 
demnification from  the  employer  by  an 
equipment  builder — no  matter  how  negligent 
the  employer  may  have  been  In  falling  to 
properly  guarU  and  maintain  the  machinery 
or  in  falling  to  properly  Instruct  and  moni- 
tor his  employees  in  how  to  use  the  ma- 
chinery. Minnesota  Is  the  only  state  which 
currently  permits  the  equipment  manufac- 
turer to  recover  all  his  damages  from  the 
employer" 

The  reasoning  of  machinery  manufacturers 
Is  straightforward:  1.  The  most  effective  way 
to  prevent  product  liability  siUts  Is  to  pre- 
vent accidents,  2.  The  employer  Is  In  the  best 
position  to  prevent  accidents.  And  this  leads 
to  Mack's  observation  that,  "one  of  the  sure.st 
ways  to  Increase  employer  safety  awareness 
and  reduce  employee  accidents  would  be  to 
place  the  full  economic  burden  of  such  ac- 
cidents upon  the  party  or  parties  who  are 
at  fault,  who.se  act  or  failure  to  act  caused 
the  emplovee  Injury  That  party  also  Is  likely 
to  be  In  the  best  position  to  eliminate  haz- 
ards and  placing  the  economic  burden  on  his 
shoulders  will  Insure  that  he  has  the  great- 
est Incentive  to  do  so  . .  ." 

In  Mack's  opinion,  "trying  financial  re- 
sponsibility directly  to  violation  of  state  and 
federal  safety  laws  and  regulations  .  .  . 
would  encourage  compliance  with  those  re- 
quirements, perhaps  to  a  far  greater  degree 
than  OSHA  Itself  since  the  potential  eco- 
nomic costs  of  noncompliance  would  be 
much  greater  than  they  are  at  present." 

To  highlight  the  general  problem.  Mack 
cited  some  Interesting  data  from  a  recent 
study  of  1 1  manufacturers  of  mechanical 
power  presses: 

1.361  machines  have  been  Involved  in  re- 
ported accidents  (out  of  over  338.000  presses 
they  have  manufactured  over  the  years). 
About  two-thirds  of  the  accidents  have  been 
reported  I  n  the  past  6  years 

615  of  the  reported  accidents  have,  to  date, 
led  to  lawsuits. 


One  out  of  seven  lawsuits  Involves  a  ma- 
chine over  40  years  old;  one  out  of  four  a 
machine  over  30  years  old;  and  almost  half, 
machines  over  20  years. 

Approximately  85'^  of  the  reported  acci- 
dents occurred  when  the  Injured  employee 
was  manually  feeding  the  power  press 

Most  of  the  machines  had  been  modified 
one  or  more  times  by  the  employer  and  or 
the  person  he  bought  the  machine  from. 

Various  machines  had  been  sold,  resold. 
Junked,  resurrected  from  a  Junkyard,  and 
placed  Into  opyeratjon. 

Over  one-fourth  of  the  machines  were 
poorly  maintained  by  the  employer 

In  over  one-fifth  of  the  cases,  the  em- 
ployer either  failed  to  properly  guard  the 
machine  or  failed  to  make  sure  his  employee 
used   the  appropriate   safety   device. 

Translated  into  other  terms,  these  facts 
for  one  press  manufacturer  art-  reflected  In 
an  Increase  In  product  liability  Insurance 
premiums  from  $3,000  in  1968  to  $168,000  In 
1975.  FHsr  another,  there  was  an  Increase  from 
$15,000  in  1968  to  $400,000  In  1975  Still  an- 
other builder  has  had  his  premiums  Increased 
from  $125,000  In  1968  to  $600,000  in  1975. 
Mack  added  that  early  this  year  many  mem- 
bers of  NMTBA  have  had  their  product  lia- 
bility Insurance  cancelled  Companies  able 
to  purchase  coverage  have  paid  double,  triple, 
and  even  greater  premiums  compared  to  1975 
rates. 

This  Inequitable  distribution  of  the  costs 
of  accidents  must  be  changed — and  capital 
equipment  Industries  are  out  to  change  it  in 
such  a  way  that  the  legal  rights  of  an  Injured 
employee  are  In  no  way  affected. 


(From  the  Industry  Week.  Mar  22.  1976] 

Machinery   Makers  on  Trail  or  Product 

LiABiLiTT   Answers 

Machinery  manufacturers  are  slowly  gain- 
ing recognition  In  their  campaign  to  make 
the  nation's  lawmakers  more  aware  of  their 
mounting  product  liability  problents 

More  than  70  corporate  and  trade  as.socla- 
tlon  executives  from  capital  equipment  In- 
dustries met  in  Washington  last  week  for  a 
■special  White  House  conference  on  the  prob- 
lems they  face. 

Among  them:  skyrocketing  Insurance 
rates,  cancellations,  unllvable  policies,  and 
ever-Increasing  litigation.  Oflflclals  of  the  de- 
partments of  Labor  and  Commerce,  the 
Small  Business  Administration,  and  the  Oc- 
cupational Safety  <t  Health  Administration 
(OSHA)  were  told  quite  clfarly  by  manu- 
facturers that  without  relief  there  could  be 
"absolute  chaos"  In  the  near  future. 

"We  are  threatened  with  extinction  .  . 
by  the  effects  of  product  liability  suits  and 
awards.  "  declared  Ralph  B.  Baldwin,  presi- 
dent of  Oliver  Machinery  Co..  Grand  Rapids, 
Mich.,  who.  as  pa.st  president  of  the  Wood- 
working Machinery  Manufacturers  of  Amer- 
ica, pushed  for  the  meeting 

"We  need  to  agree  on  a  series  of  steps 
which  might  be  translated  into  law  in  time 
to  avert  the  nationwide  calamity  we  fore- 
see." he  said.  "We  are  still  In  business  and 
making  a  profit,  but  the  future  trend  is  clear 
Product  liability  settlements  will  Inevitably 
put  my  company  and  other  woodworking 
machinery  manufacturers  out  of  business 
.  .  .  And  every  manufacturer  of  capital 
goods  Is  In  the  same  vulnerable  position." 

USER    PROTECTED 

The  problems  stem  from  laws  which  now 
protect  an  employer  against  any  claim  from 
an  Industrial  accident  other  than  workmen's 
compensation  claims  That  mean.s  that  re- 
gardless of  who  Is  at  fault,  any  resulting  law- 
suit for  damages  is  filed  against  the  ma- 
chine's manufacturer  dW,  Dec.  1,  1975.  Page 
16). 

And  that  holds  tr\ie  even  In  the  ca.se  of 
60-year-old  equipment  which  may  have 
changed  ownership  numerous  times  and 
been  modified  by  each  owner. 
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In  fact,  the  National  Machine  Tool  Build- 
ers' Assn.  (NMTBA)  says  a  survey  of  1 1  of 
Its  mechanical  power  press  builders  shows 
that  the  equipment  Involved  in  product  li- 
ability accidents  was  over  ten  years  old  more 
than  70%  of  the  time.  Only  In  2.8%  of  the 
cases  was  the  piece  of  machinery  less  than 
five  years  old. 

Adds  James  A.  Gray,  executive  vice  presi- 
dent of  the  NMTBA  and  one  of  six  speakers 
at  the  conference: 

"TTils  adds  up  to  a  situation  In  which  un- 
safe work  practices  In  unsafe  workplaces, 
maintained  by  unsafe  employers,  are  caus- 
ing men  and  women  to  lose  fingers  and 
hands  ...  or  worse  .  .  .  and  our  members  are 
paying  for  It  In  the  form  of  court  Judgments, 
out-of-court  settlements,  and  scandalously 
high  Insiu-ance  premiums." 

Those  11  press  builders,  he  notes,  have  an 
average  of  30  liability  cAses  pending  and  are 
paying  insurance  premiums  that  average 
seven  times  as  much  as  they  were  Just  seven 
years  ago. 

The  concentrated  efforts  have  resulted  in 
legislative  response. 

IN  CONGRESS 

Sen.  Robert  Taft  Jr.  (R.  Ohio),  for  exam- 
ple. Is  preparing  to  Introduce  as  a  separate 
bill  an  NMTBA  proposal  which  would  per- 
mit manufacturers  to  seek  redress  from  em- 
ployers— or  u.se  employer  negligence  as  a 
defense — when  It  can  be  shown  that  the  em- 
ployer violated  an  OSHA.  state,  or  local  safetv 
standard,  and  that  the  violation  played  a 
part  In  causing  the  accident. 

Moreover,  the  product  liability  Issue  is 
creating  "quite  a  bit  of  Interest."  say.s  a 
staffer  of  the  Senate  Labor  &  Public  Works 
Committee's  subcommittee  on  Labor  "We 
consider  It  a  serious  problem  and  expect 
.some  sort  of  legislative  remedy"  to  be  in- 
cluded In  the  workmen's  compensation  bills 
now  undergoing  hearings  In  the  Senate  and 
the  Hou^e. 

There  has  been  some  action,  too.  In  state 
leg^lslatures.  Minnesota  has  had  a  law  that 
pe'rmlts  manufacturers  to  seek  redress  of 
grievances,  and  North  Carolina  recently  Im- 
posed a  ten-year  statute  of  limitations  for 
machinery  liability,  starting  with  the  date 
of  the  orlrlnal  sale 

The  Ma,ssachusetts  legislature  is  worklnc 
on  a  proposal  snepestcd  by  a  group  of  New 
England  businessmen-  led  bv  E  H  Rosen- 
berg, president.  Thomson  National  Press 
Co.— that  would  guarantee  the  availability  of 
product  Uabllltv  Insurance  to  all  through  a 
no-fault  approach  .similar  to  that  used  for 
workmen's  compen.satlon  Premiums  then 
would  be  paid  by  both  manufacturers  and 
*mployer-users  based  on  actual  loss  experi- 
ence. 

Some  other  solutions  advanced  at  the 
White  Hou.se  conference  that  the  speakers 
and  conferees  generally  agreed  on  were: 

A  codification  of  awards  for  Injuries 

Permission  to  make  Jurle.s  aware  that  an 
Injured  worker  has  received  workmen's  com- 
pensation and  hospitalization  expenses,  and 
that  the  accident  may  have  been  caused  by 
an  employer's  or  workers  negligence  or  fault. 

An  OSHA  program  to  certify  that  machines 
are  safe 

Establishment  of  a  stetute  of  limitations 
for  liability,  perhaps  keyed  to  depreciation 
schedules  accepted  by  the  Internal  Revenue 
Service. 

Ending  the  manufacturer's  liability  for 
machines  that  have  been  resold  by  the  origi- 
nal purchaser,  or  modified 

Development   of   an    arbitration   panel   to 
adjudicate  disputes  without  a  Jury. 
what's  coming 

The  tidal  wave  of  product  liability  claims 
must  he  stopped,  adds  Oliver  Machinery's 
Mr.  Baldwin,  "before  It  devasUtes  our  in- 
dustries and  our  country. 


We  must  set  up  a  .system  of  product  li- 
ability where  the  awards  are  reasonably  re- 
lated To  the  Injiiry  and  the  distribution  of 
the  award  payments  is  proportioned  to  the 
responsibility  of  the  accident  Contributory 
negligence  must  be  fully  con-sldered  A  rea- 
sonable statute  of  limitations  is  imperative. 
"Only  in  this  way  will  the  reputable  nianu- 
facturer  be  able  to  stay  in  business.'  he  says, 
and  the  government  prevent  "absolute  chaos" 
from  occurring. 


THE    ANCHORAGE   DAILY   N^WS 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  Mr.  President.  I  take 
great  ijride  m  the  announcement  that 
the  Anchorage  Daily  News  has  captured 
the  most  coveted  .lournalLsm  award,  the 
PuUtzer  gold  medal  lor  public  service 
reporting. 

This  award  recognize.*,  not  only  the 
series  on  the  impact  of  the  Teamsters 
Union  on  Alaska's  economy  and  politics. 
but  the  dedication  of  a  small  newspaper 
with  extremely  limited  resources  to  pro- 
vide a  dmiension  m  news  coverage  that 
has  not  only  equalled  but  excelled  news- 
papers of  much  greater  size  and  stature. 

The  Anchorage  D-aiiy  News,  its  pub- 
lisher. Katherine  Planning,  and  its  entire 
staff,  have  consistently  worked  to  pro- 
vide an  insight  into  the  many  important 
issues  affecting  Alaska. 

It  is  .so  easy  for  newspapers  to  do  the 
automatic  stories,  handle  the  press  re- 
leases and  get  the  paper  on  the  street 
The  Anchorage  Daily  News,  while  doing 
the  bread-and-butter  type  reporting, 
looks  beyond  to  underlying  causes  to  find 
out  how  things  work  politically  and  fi- 
nancially so  people  have  a  better  under- 
standing of  the  community  and  the  world 
in  which  tliey  live  In  the  process,  the 
Anchorage  Daily  News  has  stepped  on 
toes  But  the  newspaper  and  its  pub- 
lisher. Mrs.  Fanning,  and  her  late  hus- 
band. Lawrence,  have  encouraged  its 
young  staff  to  pursue  their  stories  with 
integrity  and  diligence,  wherever  they 
may  lead. 

It  Ls  true  that  a  free  press  is  the  cor- 
nerstone of  democracy  and  Alaska  is  well 
served  by  the  Anchorage  Daily  News. 


IGA'S  50TH  ANNIVERSARY 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President.  I  would 
like  to  call  to  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues an  event  which  will  take  place 
this  summer  in  Chicago.  It  L*  the  50th 
anniversary  convention  of  the  Independ- 
ent Grocers"  .Alliance,  which  is  head- 
quartered in  Chicago,  kno^^ii  by  con- 
sumers as  IG.^  food  stores.  Some  5  000 
IGA  retailers.  whole.salers.  and  suppliers 
will  be  on  hand  to  celebrate  the  big 
anniversary  in  McCormick  Place.  July 
25-28.  1976. 

IGA  repre.sents  small  business.  It  Is 
one  of  the  remaining  bastions  of  free 
enterprise.  The  3,350  IGA  food  stores 
in  46  States  are  locally  owned  and 
operated.  They  stre.ss  the  theme.  "The 
Owner  Is  in  the  Store."  The  retailers 
invest  their  own  money  in  their  stores, 
and  they  are  the  big  losers  if  they  do 
not  make  a  success  of  their  enterprise. 

The  50th  anniversary  convention  is 
evidence  of  the  success  of  IGA,  which 
continues  to  grow  each  year  and  has 


great  plans  for  progress  in  the  years 
ahead.  While  the  organization  repre- 
sents small  business,  that  does  not  mean 
IGA  stores  are  "Mom  and  Pop"  comer 
grocery  stores.  They  moved  out  of  that 
era  a  long  time  ago.  Today  IGA  stores 
are  comparable  to  anything  showcased 
by  the  most  aggressive  corporate  chain. 
For  example,  just  a  few  months  ago  the 
new  Arlington  IGA  Ftxxiliner  store 
opened  in  Poughkeepsie.  NY.,  the  birth- 
place of  the  IGA  movement.  That  store 
is  a  huge  supermarket  with  the  finest 
equipment  and  facilities  of  any  retail 
food  store  in  the  countrj-.  And  its  retail 
sales  volume  compares  with  that  of  the 
best  supermarkets  in  the  Nation.  Still. 
the  Arlington  IGA  store  is  locally  o'wned 
and  operated,  and  the  owner  is  in  the 
.store. 

IGA  retailers  are  successful  because 
they  know  their  business  and  they  know 
their  market.  Most  of  them  have  stores 
in  their  hometowns,  and  they  call  their 
customers  by  name.  There  are  many 
examples  of  independent  retailers  tak- 
ing over  a  store  abandoned  by  a  na- 
tional chain  and  turning  it  into  an  in- 
stant winner. 

While  there  are  3.350  IGA  stores  in 
46  States,  that  does  not  mean  there  are 
3,350  IGA  retailers.  Almost  one-fourth 
of  the  stores  are  multiunit  operations. 
Some  IGA  retailers  own  and  operate  2 
stores,  3  stores.  4  stores,  with  1  IGA 
retailer  operating  11. 

It  is  the  IGA  concept  of  free  enterprise 
and  local  ownership  that  sets  the  organi- 
zation apart  in  our  Nation  today.  The 
concept  has  almost  been  lost  as  busmess 
grows  bigger  and  Government  sets  up 
.more  and  more  roadblocks  in  the  path  to 
profits.  It  is  a  concept  that  has  been 
preserved  for  50  years  by  the  IGA  or- 
ganization. The  seed  was  planted  in  1926 
by  a  man  I  knew  and  respected,  and  il 
was  nourished  by  hLs  son  and  others  as 
the  organization  grew.  J  Frarik  Grimes 
is  the  man  to  whom  I  am  referring.  He 
was  a  Chicago  accountant  specializing 
in  the  auditing  of  books  of  wholesale 
grocery'  firms. 

J.  Frank,  who  was  known  as  the 
"Chief."  was  alarmed  as  he  saw  more  and 
more  small  independent  grocers  go  out 
of  business  as  the  corporate  chains  grew 
by  leaps  and  bounds.  At  that  time  the 
independent  grocer  was  called  the  van- 
ishing American  by  some  people  in  the 
indasti-y  who  thought  the  chains  would 
capture  all  the  business.  In  some  cities, 
such  as  New  York.  Spokane,  Springfield. 
Mass..  and  Indianapolis,  the  chains  were 
doing  60  percent  or  more  of  the  grocery 
business. 

The  Chief  decided  to  fight  the  chains 
with  their  own  weapons — centralized 
purchasing  and  retail  services.  He  took 
a  train  to  Poughkeepsie.  NY.,  and  signed 
up  a  group  of  retailers  sernced  by  a 
wholesale  grocery  company  there.  That 
was  in  1926.  and  it  has  been  a  story  of 
growth  ever  since  J.  Frank  Grimes'  son 
Donald  succeeded  him  as  president,  but 
they  are  both  gone  now,  and  the  family 
is  no  longer  associated  with  the  business. 
IG.^  Ls  in  a  new  era  today,  headed  by  a 
youthful  president,  William  E  Olsen. 

Bill  Olsen  will  be  leading  the  big  IGA 
parade  to  McCormick  Place  in  July   and 
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the  delegation  of  5,000  will  raise  a  fitting 
banner  in  this  Bicentennial  Year.  It 
will  read,  'Spirit  of  Independents,"  the 
theme  of  the  IGA  big  50th  convention. 
I  salute  the  IGA  organization  on  its 
birthday  and  wish  for  its  continued 
growth  and  success  in  the  years  ahead. 


THE  PEOPLE  WANT  SOLAR 
ENERGY 

Mr.  McINTYRE.  Mr.  President,  if  we 
heed  the  pundits,  and  examine  the  re- 
sults of  the  Presidential  primaries.  I 
think  we  have  to  concede  that  '"running 
against  Washington"  is  the  key  to  polit- 
ical success  this  year. 

As  a  member,  by  circumstance,  of  the 
Washington  establishment.  I  have  to 
wince,  as  I  am  sure  most  of  ray  colleagues 
wince,  over  the  implications  of  this 
phenomenon. 

Are  we  really  that  unworthy  of  re- 
spect? Are  we  all  that  venal  and  self- 
seeking?  Are  we  truly  so  inept  and 
unresponsive  that  the  voters  favor  any- 
one but  us? 

I  do  not  think  so.  I  still  believe  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  Is  blessed 
with  an  inordinate  number  of  honorable, 
gifted  and  dedicated  Members,  men  and 
women  whose  presence  here  has  been  to 
the  lasting  benefit  of  the  Nation. 

But  having  said  that,  let  me  quickly 
concede  that  collectively,  perhaps,  we 
are  vulnerable  to  public  suspicion  that 
obsession  with  self  and  office  and,  yes. 
with  the  Washington  power  structure 
itself,  has  put  distance  between  us  and 
the  people  and  made  us  slow  to  recog- 
nize and  tardy  to  respond  to  the  public 
will. 

In  truth,  Mr.  President,  the  people 
were  ahead  of  us  In  .<ensing  the  threat 
to  the  environment,  the  tragic  folly  of 
our  involvement  in  Vietnam,  and  real 
dimensions  of  the  perfidy  involved  in 
Watergate. 

And  in  recent  days  I  have  come  to  be- 
lieve the  people  are  ahead  of  us  again — 
ahead  of  us  in  recognizing  that  whatever 
excuse  for  a  national  energy  policy  we 
now  have  Is  so  circumscribed  by  habit 
and  the  conventional  wisdom  about 
energy,  and  so  influenced  and  manipu- 
lated by  the  giants  of  the  energy  indus- 
try, it  Is  at  once  shortsighted  and 
dangerous. 

The  people  sense  that  the  energy  path 
upon  which  we  are  now  embarked  will 
lead,  at  best,  to  ever-soaring  energy 
costs,  and  at  worst  to  an  energy  crisis 
of  cataclysmic  proportions. 

They  are  understandably  reluctant  to 
put  their  trust  in  the  purveyors  ^f  con- 
ventional energy,  when  that  trust  has 
been  so  abused  in  the  past. 

They  are  understandably  reluctant  to 
invest  their  energy  future  in  a  nuclear 
industry  beset  on  every  side  with  prob- 
lems that  may.  Indeed,  be  insurmount- 
able. 

At  the  same  time,  they  are  willing,  as 
every  poll  shows,  to  conserve,  to  make 
sacrifice,  to  do  without  certain  creature 
comforts  if  it  will  insure  energy  survival 
for  themselves,  their  children  and  their 
children's  children. 

But  they  would   feel   infinitely   more 


confident  that  those  personal  sacrifices 
are  worth  making  if  they  were  certain 
their  future  energy  needs  would  be  pro- 
vided by  sources  that  will  not  pollute 
their  land,  their  air.  their  lakes  and 
streams  and  seacoasts,  that  will  not 
threaten  their  health  or  their  lives,  that 
will  not  be  controlled  by  profit-greedy 
cartels,  that  will  not  heighten  interna- 
tional tensions  or  precipitate  wars. 

Mr.  President,  on  April  10.  I  witnessed 
a  dramatic  expression  of  the  public  will 
on  this  subject. 

That  day  I  sponsored  a  solar  energy 
symposium  in  New  Hampshire's  Queen 
City.  Manchester.  I  organized  that  sym- 
posium to  show  the  people  of  New  Hamp- 
shire the  current  state  of  solar  energy 
technology.  And  to  this  end,  I  had  people 
involved  in  the  solar  energy  business  ex- 
hibit their  products  and  arranged  a 
speakers  panel  to  air  ideas  on  what  can 
and  should,  be  done  to  encourage  the 
development  and  the  use  of  solar  energy. 

Now  I  knew  that  interest  in  solar  en- 
ergy was  growing.  I  had  evidence  of  that 
in  mail  from  constituents  and  from  hear- 
ings Senators  Hathaway,  Nelson,  and  I 
conducted  last  year. 

Nevertheless,  I  did  not  expect  more 
than  200  to  400  people  to  attend  the 
Manchester  Symposium,  and  I  would 
have  been  delighted  with  that  kind  of 
response. 

I  want  my  colleagues  to  know  that 
nearly  2,000  people,  from  every  part  of 
New  Hampshire,  came  to  Manchester 
that  day  and  jammed  the  auditorium, 
tlie  aisles  and  the  adjacent  hallways. 

Fortunately.  I  do  not  have  to  try  to 
tell  you  what  this  means.  That  explana- 
tion was  made  6  days  later  by  John  Cole, 
the  editor  of  the  Maine  Times,  the  mod- 
erator and  one  of  the  speakers  at  the 
symposium  In  his  personal  column  of 
April  16.  Mr.  Cole  said  this; 

I  dont  know  exactly  how  far  I'd  have  to 
rummage  through  the  twenty-year  span  of 
my  JournaU.stlc  work  to  locate  my  first  men- 
tion of  the  need  to  accelerate  the  develop- 
ment of  solar  energy  and  other  renewable 
energy  resources,  but  It  would  be  a  good  ways. 
Until  this  past  weekend,  I  never  thought  dur- 
ing all  those  years  that  too  many  people  were 
listening  I  got  so  used  to  being  labeled  an 
Idealist — most  often  a  foolish  one — that 
there  were  times  when  I  even  began  to  be- 
lieve the  patronizing  remarks  about  the  Im- 
plauslbUlty  of  solar  supplements  Perhaps. 
I  thought,  the  conversion  of  the  suns  Incred- 
ible energies  on  beha:f  of  humankind  was, 
after  all  an  Impractical  Idea,  even  though  It 
seemed  quite  logical  to  me. 

Well.  I  never  should  have  had  those  doubts, 
and  111  never  have  them  again  And  you 
could  never  guess  the  location  of  the  ulti- 
mate afllrmatlon  of  the  sen.se  the  sun  makes. 
It  was  Manchester.  New  Hampshire— the 
home  ground  of  the  conservative,  the  practi- 
cal Yankee,  the  realist  and  the  industrialist. 
Manchester  is  mills.  mlUworkers  and  the  pol- 
luted Merrimack  River,  shopping;  malls  and 
hard-earned  weekly  pay  checks  to  keep  them 
going. 

Yet  for  eight  hours  of  a  wonderfully  sunny 
spring  Saturday,  more  than  2fiOO  working 
folks  of  Manchester  and  New  Hampshire 
packed  Into  the  Manchester  Memorial  High 
School  to  look  at  more  than  twenty  exhibits 
set  up  by  energy  salespeople  and  spent  more 
than  four  hours  listening  to  six  people  talk 
about  solar  energy  from  six  dltTerent  point* 
of  view.  Those  2,000  sat  in  the  stiff  bleachers 


of  a  stuffy  high  school  gym  to  do  that,  and 
they  stayed  and  stayed  and  listened  and 
applauded. 

It  was  an  Incredible  day.  .  . 

I  could  not  agree  more  with  John  Cole, 
nor  could  I  even  hope  to  express  it  better. 
It  was  a  most  remarkable  day — a  day  for 
people  to  learn  about  solar  energj'  and 
for  me  to  learn  that  the  people  under- 
stand the  nature  of  our  energ>'  problem.s 
and  want  solar  energy  and  other  renew- 
able resources  that  are  safe  and  clean, 
that  cannot  be  controlled  or  monopolized 
by  a  few  producers,  that  cannot  be  em- 
bargoed for  political  reasons. 

ThQ^  conference  oCfered  no  panaceas. 
The  strongest  solar  energy  advocates, 
those  who  say  that  solar  energy  can  be 
used  today  as  the  primary  source  of  heat- 
ing and  cooling  in  a  home,  readily  con- 
ceded that  mass  production  standardiza- 
tion of  parts,  and  additional  technologi- 
cal improvements  are  needed  to  bring 
down  production  costs — and  the  cost  to 
consumers. 

But  these  are  objectives  that  can  be 
attained — if  we  do  not  let  the  energy 
giants,  with  their  vested  interest  in  fos- 
sil fuels  and  nuclear  power,  continue  to 
discourage  Government  support  of  solar 
energy. 

To  underscore  that  admonition.  I  call 
my  colleagues'  attention  to  the  follow- 
ing excerpt  from  Jack  Anderson  and  Les 
Whittens  syndicated  column  of  May  3; 
Solar  Slowdown 
Solar  experts  believe  recent  breakthroughs 
make  workable  solar  energy  possible  In  10 
years.  Yet  the  government  appears  to  be 
doing  everything  In  its  pwwer  to  slow  the 
development  of  solar  energy. 

A  new  breakthrough  In  photovoltaic  tech- 
nology converts  the  sun's  rays  directly  into 
electricity.  With  a  concerted  effort,  this 
photovoltaic  development  can  provide  cheap, 
practical  sun  power  in  10  years,  experts 
claim. 

Under  this  system,  solar  power  could  be 
generated  right  In  the  homes  and  buildings 
that  use  it.  This  would  reduce  the  need  for 
the  vast  utility  power  grid  network,  with  the 
tangle  of  electric  lines  that  now  crisscross 
America. 

It  Is  precisely  for  this  reason,  solar  sup- 
porters suspect,  that  the  government  Is 
downplaying  solar  research.  The  giant  elec- 
tric utilities  have  tremendous  political  In- 
fluence 

The  solar  division  of  the  Energy  Research 
and  Development  Administration  (ERDA) 
requested  $300  million  from  the  upcoming 
budget.  The  agency's  top  brass  whittled  this 
down  to  $257  million  before  even  submitting 
It  to  the  White  House 

The  President's  budget  office  then  attacked 
It  with  a  meat  cleaver,   chopping  solar  re- 
search   down    to    $160    million     This    was 
coupled,   according   to   our   sources,   with    a 
gag  order. 

The  agency  has  even  refused  to  tell  Sen. 
Hubert  H  Humphrey  (D-Mlnn  I.  a  solar 
sympathizer,  how  the  original  $300  million 
request  would  have  been  spent.  Humphrey 
wants  to  restore  par'  of  the  solar  budget  In 
hearings  this  week  but  he  can't  find  out  what 
research  was  cut. 

In  fact,  one  high  ERDA  official,  Donald 
Beatty.  has  threatened  to  fire  any  employee 
who  talks  to  Congress  about  solar  energy 
In  contrast,  funds  for  developing  nuclear 
energy  continue  to  flow  as  free  as  the  Nile, 
despite  growing  evidence  that  safety  and 
technology  problems  may  make  nuclear 
power  unfeasible. 
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The  powerful  utilities,  of  course,  are  push- 
ing nuclear  power  which  they  can  distribute 
through  their  existing  electric  lines  and  sell 
to  their  customers  for  the  customary  guar- 
anteed profit. 

Mr.  President,  I  repeat,  tlie  people 
again  are  ahead  of  Uieir  elected  leadere. 

The  kind  of  energy  policy  and  politics 
described  in  the  Anderson-Whitton  col- 
umn is  not  the  kind  of  energy  policy  the 
people  want. 

And  if  my  colleagues  find  that  difficult 
to  believe,  I  urge  them  to  take  their  own 
readings  of  constituent  interest  m  solar 
energy.  Better  yet.  I  urge  tliem  to  spon- 
sor solar  energy  conferences  in  their 
home  States  and  witness,  as  I  did.  the 
astonishing  response 

Moreover.  I  can  assure  my  colleagues 
that  putting  together  such  a  symposium 
is  not  as  difficult  as  they  might  think.  I 
am  sure  every  region,  for  instance,  has  a 
wealth  of  authoritative  advocates  of  solar 
energy  who  would  be  more  than  willing 
to  take  part  in  the  speakers  program,  and 
I  also  learned,  to  my  pleasure,  that  solar 
manufacturers  and  dLstrlbutors  are  eager 
to  exhibit  their  products  at  public 
gatherings. 

At  our  New  Hampshire  conference,  we 
heard,  in  addition  to  Mr.  Cole,  tlie  fol- 
lowing speakers; 

Mrs.  Robert — Lola — Redford,  founder 
of  Consumer  Action  Now.  Mrs.  Redford 
sees  solar  energy  as  a  resource  tliat 
should  have  t>een  tapped  long  before  now 
and  one  that  holds  tremendoa'^  pot^^ntial 
for  the  future. 

Bruce  Anderson,  an  arclnt.ect  who 
heads  Total  Environmental  Action,  a  New 
Hampshire-based  firm.  Mr  Anderson  is 
actively  involved  in  the  design  of  homes 
using  solar  energy. 

Paul  Cronin,  a  former  Congressman 
from  Massachusetts,  who  now  heads  his 
own  solar  energy  company.  SUNSAV.  and 
who  is  outspoken  in  his  conviction  Uiat 
Government  lags  far  behind  the  public 
in  appreciating  solar  energ>''s  potential 
and  supporting  its  accelerated  develop- 
ment. 

Charles  Burkhardt.  executive  vice 
president  of  the  New  England  Fuel  In- 
stitute, the  association  that  represents 
the  region's  independent  fuel  oil  com- 
panies. In  his  Maine  Times  column  of 
April  16.  this  is  what  Editor  Cole  had  to 
say  about  Mr.  Burkhardt's  prescnU^tion: 

Formerly  the  fellow  wht)  ran  the  company 
that  Installed  and  serviced  more  oil  burners 
than  any  other  firm  In  the  nation.  Charle.-^ 
Burkhardt,  Is  now  directing  the  first  industry 
transition  to  solar  units.  He's  training  .solar 
service  people,  he's  marketing  solar  heating 
supplements,  and  he  Is  stumping  the  regional 
countryside  explaining  In  pragmatic  terms 
why  New  England  has  got  to  make  the  switch 
to  solar  supplements  or  freeze.  He  does  his 
Job  well,  energetically,  and  with  total  convic- 
tion. For  me.  It  was  the  end  of  a  long  and 
lonely  run  as  I  sat  there  listening  to  an  ag- 
gressive and  hard -headed  businessman  on 
the  stump  on  behalf  of  the  sun. 

As  host  to  the  symposium,  I  offered  an 
overview  of  the  energy  situation,  and  I 
ask  imanimous  consent  to  have  those  re- 
marks appear  in  the  Record  at  the  con- 
clusion of  this  statement. 

In  addition  to  the  speakers  who  par- 
ticipated in  our  symposuim.  there  were 
a  number  of  exhibits  by  individuals,  so- 


lar energy  companies  and  companies  in- 
volved in  conservation.  They  included 

Contemporary  Systems  for  Housing,  Inc., 
Rt.  1,  Box  66.  Ashland,  N.H.  03127 

K;Uwall  Corp.  ill  Candla  Road.  Mai:- 
chester.  N.H.  03105 

Alex  McFarlane,  Star  Route  3  HUlsboro, 
N  H   03244 

Sol-R-Tech.  The  Trade  Center.  Hartford, 
Vt.  05047 

New  Hampshire  Solar  Energy  As.sociatlon, 
Henrj-  Cote.  Chairman.  13  Edinburgh  Drive, 
Bedford,  N.H.  03102 

Elite  Aluminum,  P  O.  Box  183,  Goffstcwn, 
N  H    03045 

Beamhouse,  R.P.D.  No.  2,  Exeter,  N.H 
03833 

New  England  Solar  Energy  Association, 
John  Schnebly,  Jr  ,  Pres,.  P.O.  Box  121, 
TowtLsherid.  Vt   05353 

NaturaJ  Power  Inc  .  New  Boston.  N.H.  03070 

Total  Environmental  Action,  Box  47,  Hax- 
rlsvllle.  N  H.  03450 

Northea-stern  Sheet  Metal  Corp.,  PO.  Box 
•'■m.  Manchester.  N.H.  03101 

Solar  Data.  13  Evergreen  Road  Hampton, 
N  H    03842 

Energy  Research  and  Development  Admln- 
Lstratlon.  Dr.  Peter  Ball,  109  Winona  Drive 
West  Springfield.  Ma.ss  01089;  Charle.?  Haye- 
DlvLslon  of  Solar  Energy.  Third  Floor.  ERDA, 
20  Massachusetts  Avenue,  N  W..  Washington, 
DC.  20545 

Granite  State  Electric  Co.,  4  Park  Street, 
Concord,  N  H.  03301 

Wrlpht,  Pierce,  Barnes  and  Wyman.  99 
Hlgli  Street.  Tnp.=ham,  Maine  04086 

SUNSAV  Inc.  250  Canal  Street  La-Arence. 
Ma.s.s    01840 

Wright.  Pierce.  Barnes  and  Wyman,  99  High 
S-reet.  Topsham,  Maine  04086 

Don  T's  Properties,  Inc.,  R  F.D  No  3.  Am- 
herst. N.H.  03055 

Roger  Paplneau,  Solar  Energy  Co.,  Deer- 
wood  Drive.  Merrimack.  NH   03054 

Daystar  Corp  41  Second  Avenue  Burling- 
ton   Mass    01803 

Along  with  tiiese  exhibits,  three  solar 
energy  experts  held  cla.ssroom  seminars 
during  the  mominp  of  the  symposium. 
The  discu-ssion  groups  and  their  leadeis 
were: 

Desltrnlng  homes  for  solar  energy:  what 
to  look  for  In  solar  equipment  "  Leader: 
James  Logan.  Energy  Service  Center. 

"Retrofitting  homes  for  solar  energy." 
Leader:  Nick  Daw.son,  Breeze  Bros  and  Sun, 
Inc. 

"Slide  presentation  of  solar  homes  now  m 
use."  Leader:  Scott  Keller,  Kalwall  Corp 

As  I  said,  the  enthusiasm  and  the  size 
of  the  audience  that  attended  our  sym- 
posium convinced  me  that  the  people 
want  a  different  energy  policy,  that  they 
w  ant  their  government  to  lead  them  into 
a  new  era  of  clean,  safe,  abundant  en- 
erg>-,  energy  that  would  not  corrupt, 
would  not  pollute,  and  would  not  bank- 
rupt us  as  a  nation  or  impoverish  us  as 
a  consumer 

So  how  do  we  in  the  Congress  re- 
s)X)nd':'  I  do  not  know  all  the  answers,  of 
course.  But  I  do  have  a  few  .suggestions; 

First,  we  can  enact  legislation  that 
would  at  least  temporarilv  lower  the  cost 
of  buying  a  solar  heatins.  cooling,  or  hot 
water  system.  This  could  kc  done  in  any 
number  of  ways.  I  have  sponsored  a  bill, 
S.  3154,  for  example,  which  would  give  a 
tax  credit  of  up  to  25  percent  to  any 
homeowner  who  installs  solar  heating  or 
cooling  equipment.  And  I  have  joined  a 
number  of  my  colleagues  in  cosponsor- 
ing  S.  2932.  a  measure  that  would  pro- 


vide loans  for  installation  of  solpr  energy 
equipment  in  the  home,  and  have  the 
Federal  Government  pay  for  a  portion 
of  those  loans. 

Second,  we  can  take  quick,  positive 
action  to  help  the  infant  solar  energj- 
industry  to  become  commercially  com- 
petitive— a  development  that  can  hap- 
pen sooner  than  we  might  think.  One 
way  to  do  this  could  be  to  shift  the  em- 
phasL";  of  the  Energy  Research  and  De- 
velopment Administration  from  pure  re- 
search in  new  energy  systems  to  com- 
mercial development  of  those  solar 
energy  and  conservation  technologies 
that  already  work.  To  ERDAs  credit, 
this  shift  is  already  under  way  within 
the  agency.  A  strong  statement  of  policy 
from  Congress  would  help  ERDA  to  be- 
come more  involved  in  bringing  the  dis- 
coveries that  ERDA  sponsors  into  com- 
mercial production  and  widespread  use. 

Third,  we  can  review  the  entire  regu- 
latory process  with  respect  lo  solar 
energy  to  see  what  Federal.  State,  and 
local  statutes  tend  to  inhibit  solar  energy 
development  and  advances  in  insulation 
and  other  conservation  measures.  Later 
this  year  I  plan  to  hold  liearlngs  on  the 
need  to  remove  certain  regulatory  bar- 
riers to  solar  energy. 

Fourth.  ERDA  should  be  encouraged 
to  do  more  to  promote  the  development 
of  alternate  sources  of  energy  through 
small  busines.ses  than  it  has  in  the  past, 
and  should  spend  a  lesser  proportion  of 
its  research  grant  money  with  the  giant 
energy  corjxirations  that  seem  to  have 
only  one  "solution"  to  our  energy  prob- 
lems— higher  prices  for  conventional 
fuels. 

Mr.  President,  these  suggestions  by  no 
means  exhaust  the  possibilities  for  ac- 
celerating the  development— and  the 
use — of  solar  energy.  I  am  sure  some  of 
my  colleagues  have  a  great  many  more 
constructive  ideas,  and  I  look  forward 
to  hearing  them  proposed 

But  for  now,  I  am  satLsfied  to  ha\e 
shared  with  you  the  excitement,  the  sur- 
prbe.  and  the  wonder  of  witnessing  first- 
hand— m  my  own  state — the  astonish- 
ing level  of  pubhc  enthusiasm  for  solar 
energy. 

In  concluding  thase  remarks.  I  would 
like  to  quote  the  closing  paragraph  of 
John  Cole's  column  or.  the  New  Hamp- 
shire solar  energy-  s\-mposium : 

There  Is  more  to  tell  about  the  great  day 
In  Manchester,  but  for  me  it  boils  down  to 
one  essential  fact:  solar  energy  is  no  longer 
a  dream  for  a  few  Idealists;  it's  a  reality  that 
has  captured  the  imagination  and  interest 
of  Senators,  engineers,  industrialists,  entre- 
preneurs, executives,  movie  stars,  activlsu: 
and  hard  workers  like  Lola  Redford  More 
Importantly,  the  thought  of  getting  some 
practical  information  about  the  sun  as  an 
energy  supplement  was  enough  to  bring 
2.000  everyday  citizens  of  Manchester  and 
New  Hampshire  to  a  stuffy  high  school  gym 
on  a  fine  spring  Saturday  That,  more  than 
any  o:her  fact,  let  me  know  that  it  Is  time 
to  quit  wondering  If  the  people  support  the 
solar  energy  idea. 

The  do.  They  surely  do 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  my  re- 
marks before  the  Solar  Energy  S\-m- 
posium  at  Memorial  High  School.  Man- 
chester. N.H..  be  printed  \t.  the  Record. 
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There  being  no  objection,  the  re- 
marks were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows : 

Remarks  bt  US.  Senator  Thomas  J. 
McIntyre 

Mr  Chairman,  fellow  participants,  con- 
cetned  citizens,  guests  and  friends:  There 
are  a  number  of  people  here  today  who  Itno^' 
a  great  deal  more  about  the  technology  and 
the  application  of  solar  energy  than  I  do. 
And  that's  why  I  Invited  them — to  educate 
all  of  us. 

So  I  don't  Intend  to  take  up  much  of  your 
time,  or  their  time  with  my  remarlcs. 

I  would,  however.  lUte  to  take  this  op- 
pKDrtunlty  to  thanlc  the  many  people  who 
made  this  event  possible  and  to  tell  yuu  why 
I  thought  it  was  Important  to  have  a  sym- 
posium on  solar  energy. 

First  of  all.  I  want  to  thank  Memorial  High 
School  Superintendent  Henry  McLaughlin, 
Principal  Leonard  FVjley,  Robert  Pollack  of 
the  Superintendent's  ofBce,  Jim  Morlarty  and 
all  the  other  faculty  members  and  students 
for  their  cooperation  and  assistance. 

Then  I'd  like  to  thank  the  volunteers  who 
offered  their  services  to  make  this  program 
work.  I'd  particularly  like  to  thank  Susan 
Bradbury  and  her  fellow  members  of  Save 
Our  Shores,  who  are  on  hand  to  help  with 
the  logistics. 

Finally,  I  want  all  the  program  partici- 
pants to  know  how  grateful  I  am  for  their 
contrlbvitlon  advancing  the  cause  of  solar 
energy: 

The  exhibitors  who  took  their  time  to 
show  you  the  stale  of  solar  energy  tech- 
nology today; 

John  Cole,  the  editor  of  the  Maine  Times, 
a  man  whose  eloquent  typewriter  reverence 
for  the  biosphere  and  sense  of  humanity, 
have  brought  him  national  renown  and 
re.spect; 

Former  Congressman  Paul  Cronln.  tlw 
President  of  SUNSAV.  a  man  who  put  his 
money  where  his  faith  was — In  the  sound- 
ness of  solar  energy  and  the  practicality  of 
solar  equipment. 

Charles  Burkhardt.  the  executive  vice 
president  of  the  New  England  Fuel  Insti- 
tute, a  man  who  appreciates  how  the  use  of 
solar  energy  to  supplement  oil  heating  can 
save  our  region,  oil  in  the  short  run  and 
dollars  In  the  long  run. 

Bruce  Anderson  of  Total  Environmental 
Action,  an  architect  whose  organization  not 
only  seeks  to  combine  the  aeithetic  with 
the  practical,  but  actively  promotes  the  use 
of  solar  energy  through  its  own  seminars 
and  programs. 

And,  finally.  Lola  Redford.  a  person  I  have 
come  to  know  and  respect  and  appreciate, 
not  only  as  a  fellow  advocate  of  solar  energy 
but  as  one-half  of  a  husband-wife  team  that 
put  popularity,  fame  and  prestige  to  work 
in  behalf  of  a  clean,  a  healthy  and  a  beauti- 
ful America — inside  as  well  as  out. 

I  thank  these  people  one  and  all,  and  I 
thank  you,  the  concerned  citizens  of  New 
Hampshire,  for  taking  the  time  and  making 
the  effort  to  lefirn  more  about  solar  energy. 
And  now  a 'few  personal  observations  to 
explain  my  own  deep  interest  in  this  sub- 
ject: 

The  sun  Is  the  cleanest  most  abundant 
and  potentially  the  most  thermodynamlcally 
efficient  and  cost-effective  of  all  energy 
sources. 

Bv  its  very  diffusion  throughout  the  world 
It  Is  also  the  least  vulnerable  to  monopoly 
control  and  cartelizatlon  .  .  .  and  the  least 
likely    to    provoke    International    conflict. 

Every  day  of  the  year  enough  of  the  sun's 
power  reaches  the  earth  to  translate,  at  to- 
day s  prices,  into  $5  billion  worth  of  elec- 
tricity Yet  we  use  only  a  few  hundredths  of 
one  percent  of  that  potential 

Since  the  beginning  of  his  time  on  Earth, 
man  has  had  an  intuitive  sense  of  the  sun's 


tremendous  beuetlus.  'Vet  here  we  are — 
standing  on  the  threshold  of  the  21st  Cen- 
tury-— and  still  only  sensing  the  sun's  en- 
ergy fKJtentlai.  and  still  viewing  solar  en- 
ergy as  esoteric,  out-of-reach.  impractical. 
An  American  people  who  in  less  than  one 
generation  saw  the  mystery  of  the  atom 
solved,  saw  men  walk  on  the  moon,  saw 
space  exploration  span  hundreds  of  milllona 
of  miles  to  Venus,  are  still  being  told  that  it 
will  cost  too  much  and  take  too  long  to 
learn  how  to  store  solar  energy,  how  to  con- 
vert It  Into  electric  power,  how  to  create 
from  It  fuels  to  power  our  means  of  trans- 
portation. 

They  are  asked  to  put  ^elr  triMt  in  the 
traditional  providers  of  conventional  energy, 
until  that  magic  day  when  nuclear  power 
will  meet  our  every  energy  need. 

That's  asking  too  much  of  the  American 
people. 

For  one  thing,  the  people  know  that  the 
energy  giants  of  America  have  not  always 
functioned  In  the  public  Interest  and  they 
find  ample  evidence  of  that  betrayal  of  trust 
in  the  events  of  recent  years 

For  another  there  U  no  question  that  we 
are  running  out  of  oU  and  natural  gas  which 
now  provide  more  than  70  percent  of  our 
energy  supply.  The  experts  seem  to  agree 
that  we  have  no  more  than  sixty  years' 
supply  remaining,  and  perhaps  as  little  as 
twenty-flve. 

For  another,  de.jplte  Its  ample  supply,  coal 
cannot  meet  our  total  energy  needs.  Not  only 
is  Its  production  and  use  more  destructive  of 
the  environment,  and  more  harmful  to  hu- 
man health  than  any  other  fossil  fuel,  but 
the  process  of  converting  coal  to  liquid  or 
gas  is  so  capital  intensive,  as  to  discourage 
private  Investment  without  substantial  gov- 
ernment subsidies  or  loan  guarantees. 

And.  for  still  another,  one  need  not  be  an 
opponent  to  recognize  that  nuclear  power  Is 
In  deep  trouble.  All  one  has  to  do  is  turn 
on  your  television  set,  or  open  the  pages  of 
a  magazine  or  newspaper 

I've  said  this  ijefore.  and  I'll  say  It  again. 
T  am  not  an  alarmist  about  nuclear  power. 
But  I  cannot  Ignore  the  troublesome  ques- 
tions being  raised  about  the  economics  of 
the  nuclear  business,  the  threat  of  prolifera- 
tion from  reactors  to  bombs,  and  the  seem- 
ingly endless  problems  that  have  plagued 
nuclear  power  since  we  first  began  pouring 
huge  sums  of  development  money  Into  It 
more  than  a  quarter  of  a  century  ago. 

The  very  fact  that  after  all  this  time  and 
all  this  investment  we  stll!  draw  le.ss  than 
10  percent  of  our  energv  supply  from  nu- 
clear generating  plants  Is  testimony  enough 
to  the  range  and  the  depth  of  those  prob- 
lems. 

Now    let    me    be    clear    about    this: 

My  enthusiasm  for  solar  energy  la  a  posi- 
tive enthusiasm 

It  Is  not  predicated  upon  any  strong  an- 
tagonism toward  conventional  fuels  nor  to- 
ward nuclear  power  Indeed.  I  know  full  well 
that  we  will  have  to  rely  on  all  traditional 
energy  sources,  including  conventional  nu- 
clear power,  until  we  can  develop  clean,  safe 
abundant  alternative  energy  sources 

Moreover,  I  do  not  limit  "alternative- 
sources  to  sun.  wind,  tides,  ocean  currents 
and  geothermal 

I  would  Include  the  nuclear  fusion  reactor. 

A  fusion  reactor  fuses  atoms  together  In- 
stead of  splitting  them  like  a  fission  reactor. 
Fuel  for  the  fusion  reactor  Is  hydrogen,  In- 
exhautlble  and  cheap.  And  equally  impor- 
tant, the  fusion  process  does  not  have  many 
of  the  safety  problems  and  waste-disposal 
dangers  of  uranium  and  the  even  more  high- 
ly toxic  Plutonium  used  In  the  trouble- 
plagued  fast  breeder  reactor. 

tJnfortunately,  our  national  leadership  haa 
decided  that  the  breeder  reactor  Is  a  better 
bet  than  the  fusion  reactor,  so  It  has  pro- 
posed only  half  the   research  and  develop- 


ment   funding  for   fusion   as   It  Is   profKxsliig 
for  the  breeder  reactor. 

Somehow,  my  friends,  the  leadership  will 
not  face  up  to  the  sobering  realities  about 
our  disappearing  conventional  fuels  and  the 
problems  of  nuclear  fission  power  and  con- 
tinues to  resist  the  obvious  need  to  accelerate 
development  of  alternative  energy  sources 

I  happen  to  think  this  is  folly  I  happen 
to  believe  that  common  sense  demands  that 
we  put  much  more  of  our  energy  research 
and  development  effort  Into  more  promising 
pursuits.  Including  fusion  power,  but  em- 
phatically and  especially  including  solar  en- 
ergy. 

I'm  sick  and  tired  of  playing  with  a  stacked 
deck  when  It  comes  to  national  energy  policy. 
I'm  sick  and  tired  of  being  dealt  oil,  ga.s, 
coal  and  uranium,  while  the  dealer  discards 
sun,  wind,  tides,  ocean  currents  and  fusion 
power. 

It  Is  Inconceivable  to  me  that  the  policy 
makers  can  continue  to  demean.  Ignore, 
damn  with  faint  pral.se  and  patronize  solar 
energy.  The  one  source  of  energy  that  can 
meet  all  our  needs  without  polluting,  with- 
out corrupting,  without  bringing  on  a  war. 
and  without  bankrupting  the  nation. 

It  Is  Inconceivable  to  me  that  the  policy 
makers  can  ignore  the  obvious  fact  that  the 
most  sophisticated  solar  energy  technology 
imaginable  would  be  far  less  complex,  far 
more  likely  of  succe.ss.  than  the  technology 
Involved  In  either  the  breeder  reactor  or  the 
fusion  reactor. 

Yet  up  to  now  official  Washington  has  done 
Just  that. 

You  have  a  right  to  ask  why.  I  have  an 
obligation  to  try  to  answer  your  question. 
I  believe  that  far  too  many  of  our  leaders  — 
of  both  parties — have  been  locked  Into  a 
blind  mindset  against  alternative  energy 
sources  I  believe  that  far  too  many  of  our 
leaders — again  of  both  parties — have  been 
under  the  considerable  Influence  of  the  con- 
ventional energy  giants  who  have  a  vested 
Interest  in  the  production,  sale  and  u.se  of 
oil.  gas.  coal  and  uranium  and  have  mobilized 
their  vast  resources  to  keep  our  national  en- 
ergy tied  to  the  fuels  they  control 

How  else  can  you  explain  whv  solar  en- 
ergy win  get  only  one-ihlrty-slxth  of  the 
amount  of  Federal  government  has  budgeted 
for  fiscal  '76  research  In  nuclear  energy?  How 
else  can  you  explain  why  the  Administration 
Is  seeking  to  cut  the  fiscal  '76  research  and 
development  budget  for  solar  energy  by  40 
percent?  ^ 

But  I  am  here  to  tell  you.  "that  the  times 
they  are  a'  changing.  "  my  friends. 

I'm  here  today  to  tell  you  that  the  Wash- 
ington power  structure  Is  beginning  to  get 
a  message — a  message  from  some  of  us  In 
Congress,  but.  moat  Importantly,  a  message 
from  the  people — people  like  you. 

And  that  message  is  this:  Solar  energy  Is. 
Indeed,  an  Idea  whose  time  has  come  And  y oil 
leaders  better  start  taking  it  seriously! 

Let  me  tell  you  what's  happened  since  I 
held  my  first  solar  energy  hearings  two  years 
ago,  hearings  I'm  continuing  this  summer, 
incidentally. 

Testimony  I've  heard  In  those  hearings 
convinced  me  that  neither  consumers  nor 
small  businesses  were  being  Informed  about 
what  Federal  solar  energy  programs  did  exist 
and  thus  weren't  able  to  make  use  of  them. 
I  also  learned  about  a  number  of  institu- 
tional and  regulatory  roadblocks  to  bringing 
solar  energy  into  a  home  or  a  business. 

Well,  at  my  request,  one  of  those  road- 
blocks is  on  the  way  to  being  removed  I  asked 
the  Department  of  Housing  and  Urban  De- 
velopment to  establish  interim  building 
standards  to  guide  bankers  and  builders  in 
financing  and  constructing  solar  equipped 
homes,  and  those  standards  are  Just  about 
completed 

And  there  are  other  encouraging  signs: 
ERDA  Is  setting  up  programs  specifically  de- 
signed to  provide  Information  about  Install- 
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Ing  solar  energy  equipment  In  homes  and 
small  businesses.  The  agency  is  establishing 
offices  throughout  the  country  to  help  com- 
mercialize solar  energy  and  help  existing 
businesses  provide  solar  energy  to  consumers. 
Several  financial  Institutions — most  nota- 
bly Bank  of  America,  the  nation's  largest — 
have  begun  funding  subdivisions  of  solar 
heated  homes. 

The  Small  Business  Administration  has 
expanded  its  technology  assistance  program 
to  help  businesses  develop  solar  energy  and 
energy-saving  technologies. 

But  much  more  must  be  done,  and  the 
responsibility  rests  with  the  legislative  as 
well  as  the  executive  branch  of  government. 
I  hope  Congress  will  see  fit  to  pa.ss  legisla- 
tion I  introduced  in  December  and  again  in 
March  to  grant  a  tax  credit  to  homeowners 
who  Install  solar  energy  equipment. 

I  hope  Congress  will  see  fit  to  pass  my 
Energy  Research  and  Development  Free  En- 
terprise Act,  legislation  aimed  at  Insuring 
that  giant  corporations  don't  get  all  the  solar 
energy  research  money  dispensed  from  Wash- 
ington. My  bill  would  Insist  that  50  percent 
of  ERDA's  solar  energy  money  go  to  small 
businesses  and  Individual  investors. 

And  I  hope  the  Congress  sees  fit  to  pass 
legislation  I  cosponsored  to  provide  low-In- 
terest loans  through  the  Small  Business  Ad- 
ministration to  homeowners  and  businesses 
who  want  to  put  solar  energy  facilities  In 
their  buildings. 

Finally.  Congress  must  not  only  work  to  re- 
store the  40  percent  cut  In  ERDA's  solar  en- 
ergy budget  for  fiscal  '77  but  must  work  to 
Increase  that  budget. 

It  won't  be  easy  to  accomplish  all  this,  my 
friends  but  I  can  say  to  you  that  I  am  more 
confident  today  than  I  was  just  a  few  short 
months  ago. 

I'm  more  confident  because  I  believe  that 
once  again  the  American  people  have  been 
ahead  of  the  leadership  In  recognizing  both 
the  need  and  the  potential  for  solar  energy.  . . 
and  for  the  first  time  I'm  confident  that  the 
leadership  Is  beginning — only  beginning, 
mind  you — but  beginning  to  catch  up  with 
the  people. 

Last  week  Lou  Harris,  one  of  the  two  top 
pollsters  In  America,  addressed  an  audience 
in  Washington.  One  of  the  findings  he  re- 
ported backs  up  what  I  Just  said. 

By  a  3  to  1  majority,  Harris  said,  the  pub- 
lic believes  that  "the  trouble  with  most  lead- 
ers is  that  they  don't  understand  people  want 
better  quality  of  almost  everytlilng  they  have 
rather  than  more  quantity." 

The  American  people's  overriding  concern 
Is  with  the  quality  of  life,  he  said.  And  if  I 
interpret  Harris's  findings  correctly,  this 
means  the  American  people  want  clean,  safe, 
abundant  energy — the  kind  of  energy  the  sun 
can  provide  better  than  any  other  source. 
One  final  word: 

Just  as  I  recognize  that  we  must  rely  on 
traditional  energy  sources  until  solar  energy 
can  come  Into  its  own.  I  al.so  recognize  that 
without  tax  credits  for  the  purcha-sers  and 
without  incentives  for  the  economies  of  mass 
production,  the  cost  of  available  solar  heating 
and  cooling  devices  will  be  too  high  for  many 
citizens  to  afford  them. 

The  one  taint  solar  energy  cannot  afford 
is  elitism.  So  it  behooves  all  of  us  who  see 
in  solar  energy  the  ultimate  hope  for  pro- 
viding everyone  with  safe,  clean  energy  that 
everyone  can  afford  to  work  as  hard  as  we 
can  to  encourage  enactment  of  tax  credits 
and  enactment  of  financial  incentives  and 
aids  to  those  who  want  to  mass  produce  rea- 
sonably priced  solar  energy  devices. 

I  know  I  can  count  on  you  for  that  support. 
With  the  technology  already  developed  for 
space  and  water  heating  solar  energy  could 
soon  become  a  $25  billion  a  year  Industry. 
And  solar  energy  could  soon  create  the.j£lnd 
of  Jobs  New  England  needs  most. 

Unlike    oil     refineries    or    nucelar    power 
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plants,  solar  collector  systeni.s  would  be  sim- 
ple to  con.struct  and  would  make  an  ample, 
long-term  demand  for  many  kinds  of  labor 

These  devices  can  be  built  m  big  plants  in 
big  cities.  But  they  can  also  be  built  bv 
plumbers,  carpenters  and  metal  workers. 
laborers  in  small  shops  in  small  communities. 

Beyond  the,,e  near-luture  employment  pro- 
spects, of  course,  are  the  long  "range  Job 
prospects  involved  in  the  construction  and 
the  operation  of  solar  team  plants  and  photo- 
voltaic power  plants. 

But  I've  talked  tcx3  long  It's  time  to  yield 
the  rostrum  back  to  the  real  experts. 

I  leave  you  with  this  final  thought: 

Every  year  the  solar  energy  that  falls  upon 
the  Arabian  Peninsula  is  greater  than  double 
the  energy  contained  in  all  the  oil  reserves 
of  the  entire  Earth.  Some  of  our  national 
leaders  don't  appreciate  that  telling  fact. 

But  let  me  tell  you  who  does — the  Shah 
of  Iran  and  the  government  of  Saudi  Arabia. 

Last  year  Saudi  Arabia,  the  greatest  oil  ex- 
porting country  m  the  world,  began  Import- 
ing solar  energy  technology. 

And  this  year  the  Shah  of  Iran,  the  ruler 
of  another  fabulously  oU-rich  nation,  an- 
nounced that  he  intends  to  bring  electricity 
to  the  70,000  remote  villages  scattered 
throughout  his  country. 

How?  Well,  not  with  petroleum,  my  friends 
With  solar  cells. 

Does  that  tfeU  you  something?  Well,  it 
ought  to. 

And  now  In  closing  let  me  once  again 
thank  all  of  you  who  made  this  program  pos- 
sible, and  thank  all  of  the  New  Hampshire 
citizens  who  turned  out  for  this  event.  So 
far  it  has  been  a  most  rewarding — and  en- 
couraging— experience 


THE  EFFECTS   OF   UNEMPLOYMENl 
ON    YOUTH 

xMr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President.  I  wa.s 
very  pleased  to  see  that  the  Labor  De- 
partment allocated  $528.4  million  among 
about  420  State,  city,  and  county  f-'overn- 
ments  last  week  to  create  888.100  .lobs  for 
young  people  this  summer.  Th:.,  money  is 
made  available  under  the  Comprehen- 
sive Employment  and  Training  Act's  title 
III.  and  will  give  up  to  9  weeks  of  work 
experience  and  job  training  to  disadvan- 
taged young  people  acro.ss  the  Nation. 

This  Ls  an  important  program.  It  will 
help  these  young  people  use  their  sum- 
mer ta  earn  the  income  they  might  need 
to  stay  in  .school  and  help  them  acquire 
job  information  that  will  be  useful  to 
them  when  they  first  begin  looking  for 
full-time  jobs. 

But  there  are  still  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  other  youths — black  youths,  Chi- 
cano  youths,  Native  American  youths. 
Puerto  Rican  youths,  and  disadvantaged 
white  youths — who  are  out  of  school,  who 
need  and  want  full-time  jobs,  and  who 
will  not  be  heljx^d  by  this  program. 

These  are  young  people  who  are 
trapped  in  our  inner  cities  and  our  job- 
less rural  communitie.s.  They  are  seeing 
years  of  their  lives  being  wasted  in  en- 
forced idleness  because  our  economy  has 
not  been  able  to  produce  the  jobs' thev 
need. 

How  this  jobles.sne,?.':  amonp  our  Nation's 
youth  is  affecting  them  and  the  Nation 
is  the  subject  of  an  article  on  "The  Ef- 
fects of  Unemployment  on  Youth"  which 
appeared  in  the  April  19.  1976  issue  of 
Encore  American  &  Worldwide  News:  the 
Black  Newsmagazine  The  article  was 
written  by  James  S.  Tinney.  former  edi- 
tor of  the  Washington  Afro- American. 


Mr.  Tinney 's  article  warns  that  our 
continued  failure  to  provide  jobs  for  our 
youths  will  have  senou,';  consequences  for 
the  Nation  long  after  this  recession  is 
over. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  tliis  article  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  beinf?  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  m  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

The  Effects  of  Unemployment  on  "i'ouTH 
Channeling  the  restless  energies  of  young 
people  into  productive  work  could  be  a  key 
to  the  salvation  of  America,  but  it  is  possible 
that  we  win  not  discover  this  In  time.  In- 
stead, It  appears  that  the  rising  loll  of 
wasted  lives,  fruitless  ambitions,  untapjied 
creativity,  and  lost  potentia!  productivity — 
all  the  result  of  forced  unemployment  among 
teenagers— will  continue  unabated  for  the 
foreseeable  future 

Already  the  horrendous  figures  of  Idleness 
among  our  youth  reveal  that  one  of  the 
nation  s  most  important  natural  resources" 
Is  being  eroded  Current  economic  woes  l>e- 
ing  perpetrated  by  the  present  administra- 
tion in  league  with  its  misguided  economic 
advisors  has  already  .sent  at  least  42  4  per- 
cent of  all  Blacks  between  the  ages  of  16  and 
19  into  the  streets,  according  to  the  Bureau 
of  Labor  Statistics  Realistically,  that  figure 
Is  probably  much  higher.  Even  conservative 
Journals  appraise  Joblessness  among  Biack 
teenagers  in  most  major  cities  at  somewhere 
between  60  and  70  percent 

What  does  this  mean  m  terms  of  actual 
figures?  Depending  upon  whether  one  ac- 
cepts the  lower  figure  of  those  seeking  un- 
employment compensation,  or  the  higher  fig- 
ures of  all  such  youths  without  jobs,  these 
represent  from  400.000  to  700.000  lives  If  one 
adds  to  these  the  unemployed  Chicane.  Na- 
tive America.  Puerto  Ric^n.  and  "under- 
privileged White"  youths,  the  total  coiUd 
reach  an  astounding  3  or  4  million  One 
should  note,  further,  that  these  numbers  do 
not  Include  the  millions  of  young  who 
stream  into  the  streets  seeking  summer  Jobs 
each  year  during  public  school  vacatioiis — 
millions  for  whom  the  President  would  offer 
only  800.000  nine-week  Jobs  a^  a  mere  pit- 
tance last  summer. 

It  Is  the  solid  block  of  permanently  unem- 
ployed young,  not  the  summer  Job  situation, 
which  is  most  alarming.  Tills  unused  work 
force  co.itinues  to  expand  Although  the 
ranks  of  all  those  16  to  19  years  old  swelled 
from  10  million  In  1960  to  nearly  16  million 
in  1973,  the  number  of  Black  leenaged  males 
holding  or  even  seeking  Jobs  tumbled  from 
nearly  57  out  of  100  to  Just  47  out  of  100. 
Which  means  that  fewer  young  people  are 
even  seeking  work  so  discouraged  have  they 
become. 

Herrlngton  J  Bryce.  of  the  Joint  Center 
for  Political  Studies.  ha.s  WTltten,  "Between 
1973  and  1974  alone,  the  number  of  Black 
teenagers  who  left  the  labor  force  in  disgust 
and  convinced  that  they  could  not  find  Jobs, 
more  than  doubled  "  Research  also  indicates 
that  there  are  vast  number  of  ghetto  youths 
who  not  only  have  never  entered  the  labor 
market,  but  never  intend  to  do  .so  Therefore, 
these  are  not  included  in  the  above  statistics. 
As  Dr  Bernard  Anderson,  an  economist  at 
the  famed  Wharton  School  of  Finance  and 
Commerce,  stated.  "An  entire  generation  of 
Black  teenagers  will  reach  adulthood  between 
now  and  1980  without  ever  holding  a  job" 

The  effects  of  all  this  have  catastrophic 
implications.  Not  only  can  these  conse- 
quences be  measured  in  term.s  of  missing 
production  and  idle  plant  capacity  on  a  na- 
tional scale,  but  they  also  have  dire  reper- 
cussions on  the  personality,  on  education,  on 
the  home  and  family,  on  crime,  and  on  the 
very  future  of  our  young. 

One  of  the  most  damaging  effects  of  the 
present    Jobless     crisis     occurs    within     the 
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psyche  of  the  youths  themselves.  It  Is  prac- 
tically impossible  to  deprive  a  person  of  the 
chance  to  have  a  Job— the  sine  qua  non  of 
personal  worth  In  a  capitalistic  setting— 
without  also  damaging  his  ego.  Not  only  does 
tne  unemployed  despair  of  ever  finding  a  Job, 
but  hl8  hopes  and  plans  and  sense  of  per- 
sonal adequacy  also  suffer.  James  P.  Comer, 
associate  professor  of  psychiatry  at  Yale,  tes- 
tified of  these  consequences  at  congressional 
hearings  held  a  few  months  back,  sponsored 
by  the  Congressional  Black  Caucus.  Jobless 
youths  are  under  great  stress,  he  pointed  out. 
which  often  multiplies  other  problems  com- 
monly associated  with  adolescence.  Unable 
to  feel  good  about  themselves,  they  also  form 
negative  attitudes  and  Ideas  about  everyone 
iiround  them.  The  psychological  casualties 
which  result  become  many. 

Discouragement  Is  almost  too  mild  a  word 
to  describe  their  plight.  Many  have  become 
so  disillusioned  by  constant  defeat  and  rejec- 
tion on  the  Job  market  that  they  suffer  emo- 
tional problems  and  have  little  desire  to  even 
acquire  the  necessary  skills  or  to  do  good 
Jobs  If  they  come  their  way.  "So  I  said  to 
myself,  man,  you're  Just  wasting  your  time." 
one  youth  recently  lamented. 

Teenage  Joblessness  also  has  untold  neg- 
ative effects  on  home  and  family  life.  Many 
of  these  young  men  are  living  on  their  own. 
Frequently  they  have  young  families  of  their 
own  to  support  and  care  for.  On  the  other 
hand,  large  numbers  of  young  women  are 
Included  In  these  youthful  heads -of -house- 
holds. In  numerous  cases  they  have  babies 
to  care  for.  but  despite  the  fact  that  many 
of  these  young  mothers  have  no  Job  Incomes, 
they  see  no  future  In  getting  married.  Mar- 
riage for  them  would  be  a  liability  rather 
than  an  asset  because  the  men  don't  have 
Jobs  either. 

Not  only  In  teenage-headed  households, 
but  also  In  34  percent  of  all  Black  families, 
there  are  women  at  the  head  of  the  home.  In 
these  cohesive  units,  working  mothers  who 
often  earn  less  than  men  at  equivalent  Jobs 
anyway,  must  rely  on  the  part-time  or  full- 
time  earnings  of  their  teenage  children  to 
supplement  their  own  wage  checlcs  In  this 
way,  the  Jobs  of  these  youngsters  are  crucial 
contributions  to  the  survival  of  the  home. 
Bryce  explains:  "While  their  median  In- 
come Is  Just  over  $600  per  year,  this  Is  Just 
under  one-tenth  of  the  Income  of  the  average 
Black  family.  Such  a  proportion  \a  critical 
In  low-Income  Black  families.  Furthermore. 
20  percent  of  low-Income  Black  families  have 
more  than  one  wage  earner.  Who  are  these 
other  earners?  Many  of  them  are  teenagers." 
This  same  situation  does  not  hold  true  for 
White  families,  where  poverty  Is  more  often 
related  to  the  elderly  than  to  women  with 
children,  he  adds. 

Joblessness  among  youthful  families  and 
family  members  affects  the  well  being  of  the 
Inner  city  home  In  more  ways  than  simple 
bread-and-butter,  clothing  and  rent  con- 
cerns. Unemployment  and  marginal  or  i>e- 
rlodlc  employment  consistently  produce  cases 
where  family  problems  are  more  severe  and 
more  persistent  Such  homes  are  more  chaotic 
and  filled  with  high  conflict.  Comer  stresses. 
Children  and  parents  alike  take  out  their 
feelings  on  each  other.  "Family  break-up 
and  movement  from  place  to  place  In  search 
of  a  better  situation  or  'Just  In  front  of  the 
rent  man'  Is  more  likely,"  he  explains. 

The  consequences  of  unemployment  are 
clearly  evident  In  the  schools,  in  some  cases 
resulting  In  listless.  Inattentive,  under- 
achieving children.  At  other  times  it  mani- 
fests Itself  In  overt  rebellion.  More  often 
than  not.  these  symptoms  are  caused  by  poor 
nutrition,  hunger,  deprivation  of  supplies 
and  facilities,  and  despair,  all  of  which  are 
traceable  to  the  absence  of  established  in- 
come In  the  home  and  paralleled  skimpy  tax 
bases  from  which  the  schools  derive  their 
monies. 


The  direct  effect  on  the  educational  scene 
Is  also  seen  In  the  growing  teenage  drop- 
outs. Some  might  imagine  that  the  lack  of 
youth  Job  slots  would  encourage  the  young 
to  stay  In  school.  Actually,  the  reverse  Is 
true.  The  downturn  In  the  economy  and  sub- 
sequent Job  shortages  create  a  substantially 
larger  number  of  school  qultt«rs.  Ironically, 
some  of  these  are  leaving  school  precisely  In 
order  to  enter  the  already-flooded  applicant 
pool.  Many  times  they  do  so  because  they 
are  needed  to  help  support  other  children 
In  the  home,  or  even  to  make  up  for  the  loss 
suffered  by  a  laid  off  parent.  Although  most 
of  these  families  have  good  Intentions  of  re- 
enroUlng  these  youths  when  things  get 
better,  educational  sociologists  tell  us  their 
chances  for  reentry  Into  the  educational  set- 
ting are  slim. 

Of  course,  other  teenagers  are  quitting 
school  with  no  Intentions  of  getting  a  Job 
For  some  of  these,  the  only  validity  or  rele- 
vancy the  educational  system  ever  had  was 
Its  ability  to  prepare  one  for  meaningful  em- 
ployment. Now  there  no  longer  seems  to  be  a 
direct  correlation  between  an  education  and 
a  decent  Job — at  least  many  young  people 
perceive  It  this  way.  Before  the  unemploy- 
ment crisis  things  were  bad  enough.  One- 
fifth  of  all  Black  family  heads  below  poverty 
level  had  at  least  a  high  school  education. 
And  a  Black  high  school  graduate  made  no 
more  than  a  White  person  with  an  eighth 
grade  education,  while  a  Black  college  gradu- 
ate earned  no  more  than  a  White  college 
dropout.  With  the  tightened  Job  market,  our 
youths  clearly  understand  that  this  situation 
Is  worsening  rather  than  Improving.  As 
Charles  V.  Hamilton,  an  urban  analyst  at 
Columbia  University,  says.  "These  youngsters 
don't  see  the  relationship  between  the  proc- 
ess of  education  and  the  end  result  of  getting 
a  decent  Job.  They  short-circuit  It.  because 
even  with  education,  they  are  not  going  to 
have  an  'open  sesame'." 

For  those  who  are  desirous  of  continuing 
their  education,  tremendous  hurdles  have 
developed.  Most  college  students  for  Instance, 
who  In  the  past  received  partial  scholarships. 
could  rely  on  part-time  Jobs  to  make  up  the 
difference.  Now  without  these  part-time 
openings,  less-than-full  tuition  aid  Is  seldom 
enough  to  keep  a  j>erson  In  school.  Others 
who  once  entertained  plans  of  attending 
more  prestigious  institutions,  and  conse- 
quently preparing  for  more  prestigious  ca- 
reers, are  being  forced  to  stay  home  and  at- 
tend local,  often  two-year  colleges,  because 
there  Is  not  enough  money  for  clothing, 
books,  transportation,  and  other  long-dis- 
tance living  expenses. 

Besides  these  results  of  the  unemployment 
situation,  there  is  also  the  somewhat  circular 
effect  upon  the  Job  market  Itself.  Without  Job 
opportunities,  the  multitudinous  Job-trai^- 
ing  programs  have  little  significance  or 
meaning.  Teenage  employment  traditionally 
also  provides  work  experience,  an  early  op- 
portunity to  familiarize  oneself  with  the 
various  tr»»des.  to  develop  proper  work  habits 
and  attitudes,  and  obtain  exposures  and  ex- 
periences which  are  critical  to  future  Job 
success.  But  a  whole  generation  or  more  of 
our  young  people  will  not  grow  Into  adult- 
hood without  this  work  preparation.  As  So- 
ciologist Sar  Levltan  concludes,  "We  will  have 
serious  problems  that  will  last  for  years  We 
will  not  be  giving  these  youngsters  critical 
experience  In  the  Job  market." 

Other  experts  have  expressed  concern 
about  the  costs  of  Job-seeking  Itself.  Money 
to  buy  clothes  to  face  the  Interviewer,  or 
even  money  to  get  to  the  Interview,  becomes 
scarcer  since  the  whole  family  Is  pinching  to 
get  by.  In  effect,  the  present  Joblessness  is 
creating  another  generation  of  poorly 
trained,  lower  p)osltloned.  lesser  paid  workers. 
Some  may  never  be  given  the  tools  necessary 
to  hold  a  Job.  even  If  they  eventually  get  one. 
Finally,  the  Job  crisis  Is  resulting  In  an  In- 
crease m  youth  crime  within  our  cities  Pub- 


lication of  crime  figures  for  the  first  few 
months  In  1975  in  New  York  City  point  to  a 
possible  link  between  this  rising  Joblessness 
and  rising  crime  Even  in  1974.  as  the  situa- 
tion worsened,  the  rate  of  crime  rose  17  per- 
cent nationally,  compared  to  an  Increase  of 
only  6  percent  In  1973  Further  crime  has 
risen  most  In  recent  months,  correlating  with 
the  similar  rise  In  unemployment.  Cities  with 
the  highest  rate  of  Joblessness  had  the  high- 
est rates  of  crime  Increments.  As  Tow  Wicker 
has  {jointed  out,  crimes  also  rose  most 
sharply  in  the  categories  of  "street  crimes," 
Including  muggings,  robberies,  and  as- 
saults— crimes  clearly  committed  for  eco- 
nomic gain,  and  most  oft«n  by  the  young. 

Prospects  that  this  situation  will  worsen 
proportionately  as  unemployment  worsens 
are  many  Arthur  J.  Kennedy  Sr..  man-power 
director  In  St  Louis,  has  said.  "It's  plain  hell 
around  here.  These  kids  are  pushing  dope, 
they're  Into  prostitution,  and  they're  Into 
mugging.  It's  not  because  they  want  to  do 
this,  but  dammit,  there  Is  little  left  for  them 
to  look  forward  to." 

One  doesn't  need  to  threaten  major  rioting 
as  the  depression  deepens,  although  even  this 
possibility  may  exist  In  fact.  It  Is  not  neces- 
sary to  simply  dwell  on  the  direst  predic- 
tions. For  the  terrible  realities  of  youthful 
Idleness  and  unemployment  existed  even  be- 
fore the  current  crisis,  though  on  a  lesser 
scale.  Yet  nothing  appreciable  was  done 
about  them  even  then  What  Is  needed  Is  the 
win  to  ensure  a  decent  Job  at  a  decent  wage 
to  every  youth  and  adult  who  desires  It  The 
Issue  18  whether  or  not  the  nation  as  a  whole 
Is  prepared  to  accept  responsibility  for  the 
elimination  of  discrimination  and  economic 
disparity  and  poverty:  and  to  provide  a  fu- 
ture life  of  opportunity  and  meaning  for  all 
our  youth. 

MICHIGAN   HEALTH    MAINTENANCE 
OnG.\NIZATIONS 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  at  a  time 
when  health  care  costs  have  been  sky- 
rocketing, attention  increasingly  has 
focused  on  alternative  ways  to  provide 
health  care  services.  One  such  alterna- 
tive is  the  Health  Maintenance  Organi- 
zation— HMO — concept  recognized  under 
Public  Law  93-222. 

In  its  March  issue,  the  Michigan  Bank- 
ing and  Business  News  published  an  in- 
teresting article  on  the  HMO  experience 
in  Michigan  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  it  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 
Michigan    HMO    Pi^ns.    Inc. — A    Leader    in 

Unique  and  Expanding  New  Health  Care 

Field 

(By  Bruce  Ashley) 

DETRorr  — In  five  short  years.  Michigan 
Health  Maintenance  Organization  Plans.  Inc. 
(MHMOPi  has  moved  to  the  forefront  In  a 
unique  and  expanding  new  field  that  provides 
basic  and  supplementary  health  services  to 
Its  members. 

Michigan  HMO  Plans,  the  state's  only  Fed- 
erally funded  development  grantee.  Is  a  direct 
outgrowth  of  the  Health  Maintenance  Orga 
nlzatlon  (HMO)   concept  which  became  wel" 
known  as  a  result  of  the  Kaiser  Permanent^" 
prepaid    group   practice    plan    in    California 
The  HMO  concept  Is  not  new.  but  the  undsr 
standing  and  acceptance  of  HMO's  has  bee) 
slow  In  coming 

Health  Maintenance  Organizations,  untl" 
recently,  were  almost  totally  disregarded  by 
those  In  the  medical  profession  It  has  only 
been  In  recent  years,  with  astronomic  rises 
In  health  care  costs,  that  HMO's  have  re- 
ceived serious  and  critical  attention  Along 
with  the  rapid  health  CAre  cost  Increases, 
abuses  of  the  Medicaid  system  have  forced 
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political  leaders  to  legislate  alternative  pro- 
grams. 

An  outgrowth  of  this  legislative  response 
was  PX..  93-222.  the  federal  Health  Mainte- 
nance Organization  Act  of  1973  Planning 
and  developmental  grants  from  the  I>epart- 
ment  of  Health.  Education  and  Welfare 
(HEW)  to  groups  Interested  In  studying, 
planning  and  developing  HMO's  were  finally 
made  available.  Today,  there  are  almost  200 
HMO's  nationwide  and  although  millions  of 
Americans  are  HMO  subscribers,  the  predom- 
inant question  of  "What  Ls  An  HMO"  still 
exists. 

A  brief  definition  of  an  HMO  Is:  A  legal 
entity  which  provides  basic  health  services 
to  Its  members  for  a  premium.  The  premium 
is  paid  on  a  periodic  basis  without  regard  to 
the  day  health  services  are  provided,  their 
frequency,  extent  or  kind  and  Is  fixed  under 
a  community  rating  system. 

Michigan  HMO  Plans  Is  the  State  of  Mich- 
igan's largest  HMO  under  this  definition. 
even  though  It  is  a  relatively  young  organi2a- 
tlon.  In  1971.  the  Detroit  Medical  Founda- 
tion (DMF)  was  established  by  a  group  of 
physicians.  Their  purpose  was  to  lay  the 
initial  groundwork  for  the  development  of  a 
health  maintenance  organization  in  the  Met- 
ropolitan Detroit  area.  Through  grants  from 
HEW  In  1972  and  1973.  the  Detroit  Medical 
Foundation  was  able  to  establish  Michigan 
Health  Maintenance  Organization  Plans.  Inc.. 
m  late  1972  In  December  of  1973.  Michigan 
HMO  Plans  entered  Into  a  contract  with  the 
Michigan  Department  of  Social  Services  In 
order  to  serve  individuals  in  Wayne  County 
who  are  Medicaid  eligible. 

In  December.  1975.  Michigan  HMO  Plans 
was  granted  a  license  by  the  State  of  Mich- 
igan under  P.A.  264  of  1974  (Health  Main- 
tenance Organlzfi.tion  enabling  legislation  in 
Michigan)  to  enter  the  private  market  and 
enroll  persons  other  than  those  receiving 
Medicaid.  Michigan  HMO  Plans  intends  to 
market  Its  program  In  Wayne.  Oakland,  and 
Macomb  Counties  as  .soon  as  the  adminLstra- 
tive  in-house  mechanism  Is  completed. 

It  has  taken  less  than  five  years  for  Mich- 
igan HMO  Plans  to  grow  from  a  nucleus  of  a 
handful  of  consumers  and  physicians  to  a 
non-profit  corporation  with  over  100  employ- 
ees and  revenue  totaling  almost  10  million 
dollars.  Practicing  out  of  health  centers 
throughout  the  Detroit  Metropolitan  area, 
approximately  150  physicians  care  for  the 
28,000  Michigan  HMO  Plans  enrollees. 

"We  offer  a  comprehensive  health  benefit 
package."  states  Dr.  William  O.  Mays,  pres- 
ident and  chairman  of  the  board  of  Michigan 
HMO  Plans.  "The  HMO  concept  of  stressing 
preventive  health  care — that  Is,  keeping  en- 
rollees well  and  out  of  the  hospital — can  only 
stabilize  health  care  costs  In  the  coming 
years." 

Dr.  Mays  cites  a  couple  of  recent  cost  sav- 
ings examples.  In  1974.  Michigan  HMO  Plans 
saved  the  taxpayers  of  Michigan  nearly  one 
million  dollars  under  its  contract  with  Mich- 
igan Department  of  Social  Services  to  care 
for  nearly  28.000  Medicaid  subscribers  In 
Wayne  County.  The  organization  now  pro- 
jects 1.6  million  dollars  In  additional  savings 
to  the  Department  of  Social  Services  for  1975. 
Add  to  this  an  almost  20  percent  reduction 
In  hospital  stay  time  compared  with  state 
averages  (hospital  days  per  1,000)  and  a  sub- 
stantial health  care  dollar  savings  is  realized. 

W.  MelvLn  Smith,  senior  executive  vice 
president.  Indicates  that  the  health  care 
benefit  packages  available  to  individuals  and 
employee  groups  Is  difficult  to  beat  anj-where. 
"We  offer  all  of  the  traditional  Insurance 
benefits  In  our  basic  benefit  package,  plus 
additional  benefits  not  found  In  most  health 
Insurance  policies",  says  Smith. 

TTie  basic  benefit  package  Includes  the 
following: 

Complete  pre-  and  post-natal  maternity 
care. 

Complete  well  baby  care. 


All  medical  consultation  and  therapeutic 
services. 

All  maternity  physician  and  or  surgery 
care. 

Inpatient  and  outpatient  hospital  services 
which  include: 

Semi-private  room  and  board  (maximum 
365  days  of  hospital  care  per  confinement). 

.^11  Ui-hospltal  ancillary  inpatient  services. 

All  in-hospltal  therapeutic  and  supp>ort 
care,  services  supplies,  prostheses  and  appli- 
ances. 

Inpatient  special  duty  nurses  when  ordered 
by  a  Michigan  HMO  Plans  physician. 

HcKspltal  emergency  room  services, 

In-hospltal  radiation  therapy,  speech 
therapy  and  related  ser\ices 

Professional  care  and  treatment  for  drug 
and  alcohol  abu.se 

Laboratory  services. 

X-ray  services. 

Out  of  area  emergency  services. 
The    Michigan    HMO    Plans    basic    benefit 
certificate  also  includes  the  following  covered 
services  which   are  not   usually  covered  un- 
der  traditional    medical    Insurance   policies: 

Unlimited  office  visits  (all  physician 
services) . 

Periodic  physicals. 

Immunizations. 

Ambulance  services  (24-hotir.  7-days-a- 
week  ambulance  services). 

Twenty  outpatient  mental  health  visits  per 
year. 

Home  health  services. 

Voluntary  family  planning. 

Eye  exams  for  children  under  18  years  of 
age. 

Ophthalmology  exams  prescribed  by  a 
Michigan  HMO  Plans  physician 

Dental  services  coii-slstlng  of  oral  prophy- 
laxis, topical  application  of  flourides.  emer- 
gency treatment  and  space  maintenance 
(spacers)   for  children  under  12  yesirs  of  age 

Triage  (emergency)  phone  services  24  hours 
a  day,  seven  days  a  week. 

In  addition  to  these  many  Michigan  HMO 
Plans  basic  benefits,  the  following  supple- 
mental riders  are  available : 

Prescription  drugs. 

Long-term  physical  therapy  by  specially 
trained    allied    health    professionals. 

Intermediate  skilled  nursing  home  care 
(730  days  maximum  per  confinement). 

Eyeglasses,  adult  and  children  (one  pair 
per  person  per  year ) . 

Prosthetics  and  orthotics. 

Psychiatric — inpatient  (30  days  maximum 
per  confinement) 

W.  Melvin  Smith,  senior  executive  vice 
president  and  chief  operating  officer  of  Mich- 
igan HMO  Plans,  points  out  that  "unlimited 
office  visits  to  a  physician  is  one  of  Michigan 
HMO  Plans  key  components.  Few  other 
health  care  plans  offer  this  feature.  One 
other  key  feature  is  that  once  a  subscriber 
pays  his  or  her  premium  for  a  de.sired  benefit 
package,  no  additional  out  of  pocket  costs 
whatsoever  are  involved". 

FYom  an  organizational  point  of  view. 
Michigan  HMO  Plaiw  is  an  Individual  Prac- 
tice Association  (IPA)  model  HMO  It  con- 
tracts with  professional  physician  corpora- 
tions to  provide  Michigan  HMO  Plans  covered 
benefits  to  Michigan   HMO   Plans   enrollees 

An  IPA  is  a  health  care  center  (corpora- 
tion, a.s.soclatlon  or  partnership)  which  is 
responsible  for  the  delivery  of  basic  and  sup- 
plemental health  care  services  to  Michigan 
HMO  Plans  enrollees.  and  is  staffed  with 
physicians  and  allied  health  professionals 
(e.g..  nurse,  medical  technicians,  etc.)  for 
the  purptose  of  delivering  efficient  and  high 
quality  health  care  services 

Michigan  HMO  Plans  and  the  IPA's  are 
separate  and  independent  corporations.  The 
relationship  between  the  two  Is  contractual. 

An  enrollee  Joining  Michigan  HMO  Plans 
may  choose  any  one  of  the  health  centers 
contracting  with  Michigan  HMO  Plans.  An 
enrollee  may,  upon  moving  out  of  an  area. 


or    for    convenience   to   transportation,    etc.. 
change  centers 

Michigan  HMO  Plans  and  the  individual 
IPA  maintain  separate  m&nage.'nent  and 
each  corporation  ha*  full  independence  re- 
garding internal  matters  within  their  sepa- 
rate organization  The  IPA  assumes  complete 
responsibility  for  the  delivery  of  health  care 
services  to  individuals  enrolled  m  Michigan 
HMO  Plans  and  the  IP.^  attending  physician 
direcLs  the  administration  of  the  necessary 
medical  services. 

The  mechanism  of  payment  to  the  EPA's 
IS  one  of  pre-payment  and  Is  computed  on 
a  monthly  basis  as  follows: 

Number  of  Enrollees  Selecting  a  Health 
Center  x  per  person  capitation  amount  = 
Amount  of  Monthly  Payment  to  the  Health 
Center 

The  net  result  of  this  structure  not  only 
enables  the  subscriber  to  better  budget  his 
or  her  health  care  dollar,  but  the  physician 
also  knows  exactly  what  dollar  amount  will 
be  received  each  month. 

Ab  Is  true  when  bringing  any  new  idea  or 
product  before  potential  consumers,  proper 
marketing  is  a  vital  element  if  the  product 
Is  to  be  sold  successfully.  Prior  to  receiving 
licensure  to  enter  the  private  market  Mich- 
igan HMO  Plans  marketed  exclusively  to 
Medicaid   recipienus    in    Wayne   County 

According  to  Fred  L  Prime  director  of 
marketing  sales,  "the  difficulty  was  not  get- 
ting to  the  people,  but  convincing  them  that 
the  Michigan  HMO  Plans  concept  of  preven- 
tive medicine  plus  comprehensive  benefit 
package  would  help  improve  their  quality  of 
life.  It  wa<^  difficult  to  sell  People  had  to  be 
convinced  that  the  availabiilty  and  utiliza- 
tion of  a  physician — with  no  out-of-pocket 
cost — on  a  regular  ba.sis,  could  greatly  im- 
prove their  state  of  health  We  had  to  prove 
that  maintaining  good  health  was  a  neces- 
sary evil.  Most  people  only  think  about  health 
when  they  are  sick  We  want  them  to  be 
con.scious  of  it  all  the  time". 

Bringing  the  concept  of  staying  well  to 
the  forefront  of  people's  minds  is  only  one 
of  the  many  problems  Michigan  HMO  Plans 
has  had  to  »<^ercome  But.  as  Smith  says, 
"Any  c<ii«:pany  striving  to  find  its  rightful 
plac*  in  today's  business  market  is  bound  to 
have  problems  At  Michigan  HMO  Plans,  we 
have  overcome  more  problems  th^i  we  care 
to  mention  But  we  believe  that  there  are 
battles  to  be  fought  which  will  result  in 
still  better  health  care  in  Michigan  in  the 
coming  years". 


FINANCIAL  DISCLOSLTIE  OF 
SENATOR   HASKELL 

Mr.  HASKELL,  Mr.  President,  since 
coming  to  the  Senate.  I  have  each  year 
placed  m  the  Record  a  copy  of  my  Fed- 
eral income  tax  returns  It  Is  done  so 
that  my  constituents  will  be  able  to 
.iudge  for  themselves  whether  or  not 
there  ha.'^  been  a  conflict  of  mterest  in 
carrying  forth  my  duties  as  Senator  from 
Colorado. 

I  have  introduced,  along  wiih  10  coi- 
leagues.  S.  2098.  a  bill  which  would  re- 
quire complete  dtsclosure  b>  a  broad 
spectrum  of  public  polic\ir.akers  in  the 
executive.  a.s  well  a^  congressional 
branches  of  our  Government.  Hearings 
have  been  held  and  I  am  pleased  to  see 
the  major  portion  of  the  disclosure  pro- 
visions of  our  bill  included  m  the  "Water- 
gate Reform"  legislation  recently  report- 
ed to  the  Senate  by  the  Committee  on 
Government  Operations  I  am  confident 
these  most  important  provisions  will  be 
favorably  considered  by  the  Senat*  in 
the  near  future. 
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1  This  year,  I  am  including  a  statement 
of  my  assets  and  liabilities  as  well  as 
my  Federal  return  to  present  a  complete 
financial  picture.  I  intend  to  make  this 
a  regular  practice  to  assist  constituents 
in  their  evaluation  of  my  work  here  in 
the  Senate. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  a  copy  of  my  Federal  income 
tax  return  and  a  financial  statement 
that  I  have  prepared  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Floyd  K.   Haskell's  Net  Worth  as  of 
March    17,    1976 

Provide  a  complete,  current  financial  net 
worth  statement  which  Itemizes  In  detail 
all  assets  (Including  bank  accounts,  real 
estate,,  securities  trusts.  Investments,  and 
other  financial  holdings)  all  liabilities  (In- 
cluding debts,  mortgages,  loans,  and  other 
financial  obligations)  of  yourself,  your 
spouse,  and  other  Immediate  members  of 
your  household.  Where  values  are  other  than 
current  market  value  state  the  basis.  In  the 
case  of  real  estate,  mineral  leases  and  similar 
Interests  specify  nature  and  location. 
assets 

Cash  on  hand  and  In  banks,  $7,083.44. 

U.S.  Government  .securities — add  schedule,' 
$64,552. 

Listed  securities — add  schedule,-  $22,468.75. 

Unlisted  securities — add  schedule.'  $30.- 
988. 

Accounts  and  notes  receivable: 

Due  from  others.'  $407.98. 

Real  estate  owned — add  schedule,"  $200,000. 

Real  estated  mortgages  receivable."  $18,832. 

Autos  and  other  personal  property  (est), 
$5,000. 

Cash  value — life  Insurance,  $14,000. 

Other  assets — Itemize: 

ClvU  Service  Retirement  Account,  $10,790. 

Remainder  Interest  In  Trust,'  $42,659.54. 

Limited  Partnership  Interests."  $13,200. 

MlscoUaneous."  $1,000. 

Total   assets,   $486,881.71. 

LIABILrriES 

Notes  payable  to  banks — secured,  none. 

Notes  payable  to  banks — unsecured,  none. 

Notes  payable  to  relatives,  none. 

Notes  payable  to  others,  none. 

Unpaid  Income  tax  (est.  for  bal.  1975  tax), 
$2,500. 

Other  unpaid  tax  and  Interest,  none. 

Real  estate  mortgages  payable — add  sched- 
ule, none. 

Chattel  mortgages  and  other  liens  pay- 
able, none. 

Other  debts — Itemize,  none. 

Total  liabilities,  $2,500. 

FOOTNOTES 

'  10  U.S.  Treasury  Notes  due  5/16/77;  16 
U.S.  Bonds  due  3/31/77;  15  U.S.  Bonds  due 
8  15  84;  25  Treasury  Notes  due  11  15  81; 
all  at  market  value. 

-1,000  shares  Continental  Materials  and 
1,750  shares  Terra  Chemicals  at  market 
value. 

■  56  shares  Sheridan  Savings  and  Loan  at 
book  value  June  30,  1975:  4,000  shares  Hazen 
Research,  Inc.,  at  appraised  value  Novem- 
ber 1975. 

*  595.69  shares  Mile  High  Savings  and  (x)an 
sold  for  $0.68488  per  share 

» 319.88  Acres  unimproved  real  estate  In 
Boulder  County,  Colorado,  at  appraised  value 
December  31,  1973. 

"  Secured  by  First  Deed  of  Trust;  appraised 
value  November  1975;  face  value  $24,066.00. 

'  Remainder  Interest  In  trust  established 
for  mother: 

TEtJST    ASSETS 

200  shs.  Bank  of  New  York 

@  30.25 - $6,050.00 


100  shs.  Cyprus  Mines  (»  30.50 3.  060.  00 

150  shs.  American  Electric  Power 

w   21.125 3.168.75 

400  shs.  Hercules.  Inc.  (ff  36.25--.  14.  500.  00 

200  shs.  Shell  Oil    (<■    50.25 10.050.00 

250  Shs.  Utah  Power  (i*  29.25 7,312.60 

44,  131.25 
10,000  Philadelphia  Electric 
Bonds    hi    98.75 9.875.00 

Value  of  Trxist-.. ..--     54.006.25 

r.,  0.7899 
Value  of  remainder  Interest 42.  659.  54 

'At  Investment  coet.  Partnerships  own 
miscellaneous  non-productive  mining  Inter- 
ests in  Arizona  and  Montana.  One  property 
may  be  of  value.  The  General  Partner  has  In- 
formed the  Limited  Partners  that  a  discovery 
has  been  made  and  sufficient  mineralization 
exists  to  pay  the  retained  royalty.  The  corpo- 
rations owning  the  operating  Interests  In  the 
property  apparently  disagree,  since  no  an- 
nouncement to  shareholders  of  any  discovery, 
as  required  by  SEC  rules,  has  been  made. 

"  Valuation  arbitrary.  Undivided  Interest 
in  federal  oil  and  gas  lease.s — Income  1972 
($455.00).  1973  ($423.00).  1974  (-0-).  and 
1975  ($438.00). 

U.S.  Individual  Income  Tax  Return.  1976 

Floyd  K.  and  Eileen  N   Ha.<ikell, 

1034  W.  Peakvlew  Circle. 

Littleton.  Colorado  80123. 

Your  social  security  number.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Spouse's  social  security  no.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Occupation — yours.  U.S.  Senator  and 
spouse's,  housewife. 

A.  In  what  city.  town,  village,  etc..  do  you 
live?  Littleton. 

B.  Do  you  live  within  the  legal  limits  of 
the  city,  town,  etc.?  Yes. 

C.  In  what  county  and  State  do  you  live? 
Arapahoe.  Col. 

FILINO    STATUS 

2.  Married  filing  Join  return  (even  If  only 
one  had  Income). 
Exemptions.  2. 

8.  Presidential  Election  Campaign  Fund: 
Do  you  wish  to  designate  $1  of  your  taxes  for 
this  fund?  Yes,  If  Joint  return,  does  your 
spouse  wish   to  designate  $1?  Yes. 

9.  Wages,  salaries,  tips,  and  other  em- 
ployee compensation.  $43,025.00. 

10a.  Dividends.  $26,729.69. 
10b.  Less  exclusion.  $200.00. 
Balance.  $26,529.69. 

11.  Interest  Income.  $5,661.77. 

12.  Income  other  than  wages,  dividends, 
and  Interest,  $18,282.19. 

13.  Total  (add  lines  9.  10c,  11,  and  12), 
$93,498.65. 

14.  Adjustments  to  Income  (such  as  "sick 
pay."  moving  expenses,  etc.  from  line  42). 
$3,822.39. 

15.  Subtract  line  14  from  line  13  (Adjusted 
Gross  Income),  $89,676.26. 

TAX,   PAYMENTS   AND  CREDITS 

16a  Tax.  check  It  from:  Schedule  D,  $29.- 
143  18. 

b.  Credit  for  personal  exemptions  (multi- 
ply line  6d  by  $30) .  $60.00. 

c.  Balance  (subtract  line  16b  from  line 
16a).  $29,083  18. 

18.  Balance  (subtract  line  17  from  line 
16c).  $29,083.18. 

19.  Other  taxes  (from  line  63).  $158.13. 

20.  Total  (add  lines  18  and  19).  $29,241  31. 
21a.   Total   Federal   Income   tax   withheld. 

$10,945  58. 

b.  1975  estimated  tax  payments.  $12,750.00. 

22.  Total  (add  lines  21a  through  e),  $23,- 
695.58. 

BALANCE   DUE  OR   REFUND 

23.  If  line  20  Is  larger  than  line  22.  enter 
BALANCE  DUE  IRS,  $5,545.73. 

29a.  Net  gain  or  (loss)  from  sale  or  ex- 
change of  capital  assets  (attach  Schedule  D), 
$15,938.37. 


31a.  Pensions,  annuities,  rents,  royalties, 
partnerships,  estates  or  trusts,  etc.  (attach 
Schedule  E).  $1,288.82. 

35.  Other  (state  nature  and  source — See 
page  9  of  Instructions).  Honoraria  from 
8i>eeches.  $1,055.00. 

36.  Total  (add  lines  28  through  35).  Ent«r 
here  and  on  line  12.  $18,282.19. 

ADJUSTMENTS  TO  INCOME 

39.  Employee  business  expanse  (attach 
Form  2106  or  statement).  $3,822.39. 

42.  Total  (add  lines  37  through  41).  Enter 
here  and  on  line  14.  $3,822.39. 

TAX    COMPUTATION 

43.  Adjusted  gross  Income  (from  line  15), 
$89,676.26 

44(b).  If  you  do  not  Itemize  deductions 
and  line  15  Is  $15,000  or  more.  $14,362  43. 

45.  Subtract  line  44  from  line  43,  $75,313.83. 

46.  Multiply  total  number  of  exemptions 
claimed  on  line  7.  by  $750.  $1,500.00. 

47.  Taxable  Income.  Subtract  line  46  from 
line  46.  $73,813.83. 

OTHER    TAXES 

59.  Self -employment  tax  (attach  Schedule 
SE).  $158.13. 

63.  Total  (add  lines  55  through  62).  Enter 
here  on  on  line  19.  $158.13. 

ITEMIZED     DEDUCTIONS     AND     DIVIDEND     AND 
INTEREST    INCOME 

Medical  and  dental  expenses 

1.  One  half  (but  not  more  than  $150)  of 
Insurance  premiums  for  medical  care.  (Be 
sure  to  Include  in  line  below).  $150.00. 

2.  Medicine  and  drugs,  $228.09. 

3.  Enter  1 ':  of  line  15,  Form  1040,  $896.76. 
5.   Enter   balance   of   Insurance   premiums 

for    medical    care    not    entered    on    line    1, 
$184.80. 

6  Enter  other  medical  and  dental  expenses, 
$3,439.60 

7.  Total  (add  lines  4  through  6c) ,  $3,624.40. 

8.  Enter  3'r  of  line  15,  Form  1040, 
$2,690.29. 

9.  Subtract  line  8  from  line  7  (if  less  than 
zero,  enter  zero) ,  $934.11. 

10.  Total  (add  lines  1  and  9).  Enter  here 
and  on  line  35,  $1,084.11. 

Taxes 

11.  Stale  and  local  Income.  $2,456  95 

12.  Real  estate  (Colo  ) ,  $2,138.93. 

13.  State  and  local  gasoline  (see  gas  tax 
tables) .  $31.00. 

14  General  sales  (see  sales  tax  tables), 
$358.00. 

15.  Personal  property  (Maine) ,  $84.00. 

17.  Total  (add  lines  11  through  16).  Enter 
here  and  on  line  36.  $5,068.88 

Interest  expense 

18.  Home  mortgage,  1st  Denver.  $2,334.96. 

19.  Other  (Itemize)  Chemical  Bank.  $933  21. 
Accrued  Interest — Purchase  of  U.S.  Treas. 

Bond£.  $363.24. 

20.  Total  (add  lines  18  and  19).  Enter  here 
and  on  line  37.  $3,631.41. 

Contributions 
21    a.   Cash   contributions   for   which   you 
have  receipts,  cancelled  checks  or  other  writ- 
ten evidence,  $755.00. 

24.  Total  contributions  (add  lines  21a 
through  23).  Enter  here  and  on  line  38, 
$766.00. 

Miscellaneous  deductions 

33.  Other  (Itemize)  See  attached  state- 
ment. $3,823.03. 

34.  Total  (add  lines  30  through  33).  Enter 
here  and  on  line  40.  $3,823.03. 

Surnmary  of  itemized  deductions 
36.    Total    medical    and    dental — line    10. 
$1,084.11. 

36.  Total  taxes— line  17,  $5,068.88 

37.  Total  Interest — line  20,  $3,631.41. 

38.  Total  contributions — line  24.  $755.00. 

40.  Total  miscellaneous — line  34.  $3,823.03. 

41.  Total  deductions  (add  lines  35  through 
40).  Enter  here  and  on  Form  1040,  line  44, 
$14,362.43. 
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Dividend  income 


(H)  Sheridan  Sav&LnAssn,  $33.60. 
Terra  Chemicals,  $1,200.00. 
Hagar  Research.  $1,200.00. 
iW)   See  attached  statement  from  Chem- 
ical Bank,  $25,165.40. 
2.  Total  of  line  1,  $27,599.00. 

4.  Nontaxable  distributions  (see  page  14  of 
Instructions) .  $869.31. 

5.  Total  (add  Unas  3  and  4).  $869.31. 

6.  Dividends  before  exclusion  (subtract  line 
6  from  line  2) .  Enter  here  and  on  Form  1040. 
line  10a.  $26,729.69. 

Interest  income 

(H)  U.S.  TYeasury  Bonds,  $2,067.50. 

Mtn.  Valley  Associates — Interest  on  mort- 
gage note,  $1,564.27. 

(W)  U.S.  Treasury  Bonds,  $2,030.00. 

8.  Total  Interest  Income.  Enter  here  and  on 
Form  1040.  line  11.  $5,661.77. 

SUPPLEMENTAL     STATEMENT:      SCHEDULE     A, 
LINE    33 

Miscellaneous  deductions 

From  Form  2106.  Part  II,  line  2...  $2,  387.  43 
Colorado  Bar  Association  Dues —  50.00 

Contribution  to  Democratic  Party 
of  Colorado   (Colorado  Century 

Club)   100.00 

Contribution  to  Democratic  Con- 
gressional Finance  Committee.-  100.00 
Legal  Fee  for  Preparation  of  Tax 

Returns 300.00 

Chemical  Bank  Custodian  Fee 805.  60 

Chemical  Bank  Tax  Fee 80.  00 


Total   - 3,823.03 

CAPITAL    GAINS    AND    LOSSES 

Long-term,  capital  gains  and  losses — Assets 
held  more  than  6  months 
6.  Residence:    270'7  E.  WllUamette,  Little- 
ton, Colo,  (wife)  : 

b.  Date  acquired,  1970. 

c.  Date  sold,  8  15/75. 

d.  Gross  sales  price,  $1 15,000. 

e.  Cost  or  other  basis,  as  adjusted  (see  In- 
struction F)   and  exp)ensp  of  sale,  $96,354.72. 

f.  Gain  or  (loss)   (d  less  e),  $18,845.28. 

See  Sheet  from  (Chemical  Bank  (wife), 
$204.98. 

1.000  shares  Terra  Chem.  (husband)  : 

b.  Date  acquired.  1967. 

c.  I>atesold.  4/11/75. 

d.  Gross  sales  price.  $13,599.03. 

e.  Cost  or  other  basis,  as  adjusted  (see  In- 
struction F)  and  expense  of  sale.  $2,000.00. 

f.  Gain  or  (loss)    (d  less  e) ,  $11,599.03. 

9.  Enter  your  share  of  net  long-term  gain 
or  (loss)  from  partnerships  and  fiduciaries 
(husband).  $1,427.45. 

11.  Net  gain  or  (loss),  combine  lines  6 
through  10.  $31,876.74. 

13.  Net  long-term  gain  or  (loss),  combine 
lines  11.  12(a)   and  (b).  $31,876.74. 

Summary  of  parts  I  and  II 

14.  Combine  the  amounts  shown  on  lines 
5  and  13.  and  enter  the  net  gain  or  (loss) 
here.  $31,87674. 

15.  If  line  14  shows  a  gain — 

(a)  .Enter  50'y  of  line  13  or  50%  of  line  14, 
whichever  Is  smaller  (see  Part  VI  for  com- 
putation of  alternative  tax).  Enter  zero  If 
there  Is  a  loss  or  no  entry  on  line  13, 
$15,938.37. 

(b)  Subtract  line  15(a)  from  line  14.  Enter 
here  and  on  Form  1040,  line  29a,  $15,938.37. 

Computation  of  alternative  tax 

44.  Enter  amount  from  Form  1040,  line  47, 
$73,813.83. 

45.  Enter  amount  from  line  15(a), 
$15,938.37. 

46.  Subtract  amount  on  line  45  from 
amount  on  line  44  (but  not  less  than  zero). 
$57,875.46. 

47.  Enter  smaller  of  amount  on  line  13  or 
line  14.  $31,876.74. 

55.  Tax  on  the  amount  on  line  46  (use  Tax 
Rate  Schedule  in  Instructions),  $21,173.99. 


66.  If  the  block  on  line  47  or  49  Is  checked 
enter  50'";  of  line  45:  other.vi.s.e  enher  257c  of 
line  49.  $7,969  19 

57.  Alternative  Tax — add  amounts  on  lines 
54  (If  applicable) .  55.  and  56.  If  smaller  than 
the  tax  figured  on  ihe  amount  on  Form  1040, 
line  47,  ent^r  this  alternative  tax  on  Form 
1040.  line  I6a.  $29,143  18. 

SUPPLEMENTAL    INCOME    SCHEDULE    AND    RETIRE- 
MENT    INCOME     CREDIT     COMPUTATION 

Rent  and  royalty  income 
Colo.  O&G  Leases : 

(c)  Total  amount  of  royalties,  $438  67. 

(d)  Depreciation  i  explain  below  i  or  deple- 
tion (attach  computation).  $96.51. 

2.  Net  Income  or  ( loss)  from  rents  and  roy- 
alties (column  (b)  plus  column  (c)  less  col- 
umns (d)  and  (e)  ),  $342.16. 
Income  or  losses  from  partnerships,  estates 
or  trusts,  small  business  corporations 

Sucan,  Ltd.,  86-6059772,  $170.16. 

Can  US,  Ltd.,  84-0583390.  $676.10. 

High  Hopes.  Ltd.,  84  €1:48:8    SIOO.OO. 

1.  Totals.  $946.66. 

2.  Income  or  (loss).  Total  of  column  (d) 
less  total  of  column   (e).  $946.66. 

Total  of  Parts  I,  II,  and  III  (Enter  here 
and  on  Form  1040,  line  31a).  $1,288.82. 

RETIREMHINT    INCOME    CRFrDIT    COMPUTATION 

1.  Maximum  amount  of  retirement  income 
for  credit  computation,  $2,286  00 

COMPUTATION     OF     SOCIAL     SECURITY     SELF- 
EMPLOYMENT    TAX 

Computation  of  net  earnings  from  nonfarm 

self -employment 

Regular  Method 

5.  Net  profit  or  (loss)  from,  (b)  Partner- 
shlfjs.  Joint  ventures,  etc.  i other  than  farm- 
ing). $946.66. 

(e)  Other,  honoraria  for  sf)eeches,  $1,055.00. 

6.  Total  (add  lines  5(a)  through  (e)), 
92.001.66. 

8.  Adjusted  net  earnings  or  (loss)  from 
nonfarm  self-etnployment  (line  6.  as  ad- 
Justed  by  line  7) ,  $2,001 .66. 

Nonfarm  Optional  Method 

9.  (a)  Maximum  amount  reportable,  under 
both  optional  methods  combined  (farm  and 
nonfarm ) ,  $1 .600.00. 

Computation  of  social  security  self-employ- 
ment tax 

12.  (b)  From  nonfarm  (from  line  8,  or 
line  11  If  you  elect  to  use  the  Nonfarm  Op- 
tional Method) .  $2,001.66. 

13.  Total  net  earnings  or  (loss)  from  self- 
employment  reported  on  line  12.  (If  line  13 
Is  less  than  $400,  you  are  not  subject  to  self- 
employment  tax.  bo  not  fill  in  rest  of  sched- 
ule), $2,001.66. 

14.  The  largest  amount  of  combined  wages 
and  self-employment  earnings  subject  to 
social  security  or  railroad  retirement  taxes 
for  1975  is.  $14.100  00. 

15.  (c)   Total  of  lines  15(a)   and   (b).  0. 

16.  Balance  (subtract  line  15(c)  from  line 
14),  $14,100.00. 

17.  Self -employment  income — line  13  or 
16,  whichever  Is  smaller,  $2,001.66. 

18.  Self -employment  tax.  (If  line  17  Is 
$14,000.00,  enter  $1,113.90;  If  less,  multiply 
the  amount  on  line  17  by  .079.)  Enter  here 
and  on  Form  1040,  line  59,  $158.13. 

EMPLOYEE    BUSINESS    EXPENSES 

1.  Travel  expenses  while  away  from  home 
on  business  (number  of  days  NA)  : 

(a)  Airplane,  boat,  railroad,  etc.,  fares, 
$9,296.03. 

(b)  Meals  and  lodging  (away  from  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  and  Littleton,  Col.,  overnight), 
$1,456.28. 

(d)  Other  travel  expenses  (Specify),  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  living  expenses  of  U.S.  Senator 
(I.R.C.  §  162(a)).  $3,000.00. 

Total   travel   expenses.   $13,752.31. 

4.  Employee  expanses  other  than  traveling. 


tran.sportatto!.    &::d  ov.tside  sale.eper.^s  :.«  ex- 
pen.sps     to    the    extent    of    reimbursement, 

$:o,25.:>  56. 

6    Total   of  lines    1     2    3.   and  4.   $24,002  87 

6  Les,s:  Employer?  payments  for  abce 
expen.'ie.'i  (other  thar.  amounts  included  on 
Form  W-2) .  $19,375  24 

7,  Excess  expense?  dine  5  less  line  6). 
Enter  here  and  Include  on  Form  1040.  line 
39,  $3,822.39 

Employee  Bu.siness  Expenses — See  schedule 
attached : 

SUPPLEMENTAL  STATEMENT:  FORM  2106  (EMPLOYEE 
BUSINESS  EXPENSES) 


Amount 

Amount 

Total 

reim- 

unreim- 

Expense  (tem 

expense  ' 

bursed  » 

biirwd> 

1.  Travel  expenses: 

Transportation 

(line  1(a)) 

'$9,296.03 

J9. 292. 03 

=  M  00 

Meals  and 

lodgingOme 
Kb)) 

>  1, 456. 28 

235.27 

>1,22L01 

Washington, 
O.C.,T(vlng 

expenses 

(line  1(d))..   . 

I  3,  (no.  00  . 

>  3. 000. 00 

Excess  travel 

allowance 

402.62 

'-402.62 

Total 

113,752.31 

9,929.92 

>  3. 822. 39 

II.  Othet  employee 

expenses: 

Publitat'Ons 

2, 183. 66 

2.183.66  . 

- 

Communications 

(expenses 

for  informing 

constituents)-. 

1.588.52 

771. 35 

«  817. 17 

Office  supplies 

and  mainte- 

nance  

7,221.35 

7,221.35  . 

Entertainment... 

1.037.13  . 

•  1. 037. 13 

Miscellaneous... 

607.33 

74.20 

533.13 

Total 

12,637.99 

10. 250. 56 

*  2. 387. 43 

I  Reported  In  pt.  I.  lines  1(a),  1(b), and  1(d). 

:  Total  included  in  pt.  I,line6. 

'  Total  reported  in  pt.  I.  line  7  and  form  1040,  line  41. 

<  Total  reported  in  pt  II,  line  2,  ind  in  schedule  A,  line  33. 

COMPUTATION  OF  MINIMUM  TAX 

1.  Tax  Preference  Items  d)  Depletion, 
$477.40. 

(J)  capital  gains,  $15,938.37. 

2.  Total  tax  preference  itemp  add  lines 
1(a)  through  1( J).  $16,415.77. 

3.  Exclusive.  Enter  $30,000.  If  married  fJmp 
separately,  enter  $15,000,  $30,00-1  (Xi 

5.  Amount  from  Form  1040,  '.me  :SV  $29,- 
083.18. 

11.  Add  lines  5  through  10,  $29,038.18. 

Income 

Dividends:  Qualifying  Corporations,  $25.- 
165.40*. 

Interest:  Frc«n  United  states  Botids — 
Fully  Taxable,  $2,038.00. 

Capital  Gains  and  losses  (Separate  Sched 
D:    Net   Long   Term    Gain,    $204.98, 

Interest  on  Other  Obligations,  'Tax  ex- 
empt for  Federal  Purposes;  Otl.er  State 
Municipal  Bonds,  $4,842.54 

Disbursem^nti 

Deductions:  Custodian  and  I:.vevtn-,ent 
Counsel  Fees  Paid  to  Chemical  Bank    ?ft'i5  60. 

Tax  Fee,  Interest  Pd.,  Tax  Fee  5.8(1  uo  In- 
terest Pd.  D/L  $933.21.   $1,013.21. 

Dividend  and  interest  received 

2/18  75,   U.S.   of   America   Treasury. 

2/18  75,   3'2  O    due   2   15  90, 

2/18/75,  interest.  00,  $1,015,00. 

8/15/75,  U.S.  of  America  Treasury. 

8/15/75,  3V27c  due  2   15  90. 

8/15  75,  interest,  00,  $1,016.00;  00,  $2,- 
030.00. 

1/02  75,  American  Te:  &  Tel  C^:  Co.".-.  $16 
2.3  par. 


•  Deduct    $869.31    non    taxable    porti   r. 
dividend  of  Pacific  Gas  &  Electric   CV 
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1/02/75.  dividend,  01,  $127.60. 

1/02/75,  Chemical  New  York  Corp  Com  $12 
par. 

1/02  75,  dividend.  01,  $180.00. 

iyi5/75,  Pacinc  Gas  &  Electric  Co  Com  $10 
par. 

1/15/75,  dividend,  01,  $376.00. 

1/27/75,  General  Electric  Co  Com. 

1/27/75,  dividend,  01,  $200.00. 

1/27/76,  Bankers  Trust  New  York  Corp 
Com. 

1/27/75,  dividend,  01,  $37.50. 

2/03/75,  Commonwealth  Edison  Co  Com 
$12.50  par. 

2  03  75,  dividend,  01,  $115.00. 

2  03/75,  Public  Service  Co  of  Cold  Com 
$5  par. 

2/03/75.  dividend.  01.  $265.20. 

2/03/75,  American  Natural  Gas  Co  Com 
$10  par. 

2/03/75.  dividend.  01,  $174.62. 

2 '03/75.  Northern  Illinois  Gas  Com  $5 
par. 

2/03/75.  dividend.  01.  $46.00. 

2/03/75.  RCA  Corp  Com  no  par. 

2/03/75.  dividend.  01,  $76,50. 

2/18/75,  Cleveland  Electric  Illuminating 
Co. 

2/18/75,  com  no  par. 

2/18/75,  dividend,  01,  $99.20. 

2/18/75,  Proctor  &  Gamble  Co  Com  no  par. 

2/18/75,  dividend,  01.  $200.00. 

3/03/75.  Westlnghouse  Electric  Corp  Com. 

3  03/75,  dividend,  01,  $72.00. 
3/03/75.  Pabst  Brewing  Co  Com  no  par. 
3/03/75,  dividend,  01,  $1.00. 
8/07/75,  Gulf  Oil  Corp  Com  no  par. 
3/07/76,  dividend,  01,  $637.60. 
3/10/75,  Exxon  Corp  Com. 

3/10/75.  dividend.  01,  $750.00. 

3/10/75,  Mobil  on  Corp  Com  $7.50  par. 

3/10/76.  dividend.  01.  $637.50. 

3/10/75,  Standard  OU  Co  of  Ind  Com  $12.50 
par. 

3/10/76,  dividend.  01.  $744.00. 

3   10/76.  Texaco  Inc  Com  $6.25  par. 

3/10/75,  dividend,  01,  $294.00. 

3/10/76,  Allied  Chemical  Corp  Com  $9  par. 

3/10/75,  dividend,  01,  $141.30. 

3/10/75,  General  Motors  Corp  Com  $1.66 
2/3  par. 

3/10/75,  dividend.  01.  $300.00. 

3/10/75,  Warner-Lambert  Co  Com. 

3/10/75,  dividend,  01.  $153  72. 

3/14/75.  E.  I.  du  Pont  de  Nemours  &  Co 
Com  $5  par. 

3/14/75.  dividend.  01.  $125.00. 

3/17/76,  Continental  Corp. 

3/17/75,  $2.50  Cuml  Conv  PFD  Ser  A  $4  par. 

3/17/75,  dividend,  01,  $45.00. 

3/l't/75,  Continental  Corp  Com  $2  par. 

3/17/76.  dividend.  01.  $411.45. 

3/28/75.  American  Cyanamid  Co  Com. 

3/28/75.  dividend.  01.  $75  00. 

4/01/76,  American  Tel  &  Tel  Co  Com  $16 
2/3  par. 

4/01/76,  dividend,  01,  $127.50. 

4/01/75,  Chemical  New  York  Corp  Com  $12 
par. 

4/01/75,  dividend.  01,  $180.00. 

4/15/75,  Pacific  Gas  &  Electric  Co  Com  $10 
par. 

4/15/76,  dividend,  01,  $376.00. 

4/26/75,  General  Electric  Co  Com. 

4/25/76.  dividend,  01,  $200.00. 

4/25/75,  Bankers  Trust  New  York  Corp 
Com. 

4/25/75,  dividend.  01.  $37  50. 

6/01/76.  Commonwealth  Edison  Co  Com 
$12.50  par. 

5  01/75.  dividend.  01.  $116.00. 

5/01/76.  Public  Service  Co  of  Cold  Com  $5 
par. 

5/01/76.  dividend.  01.  $265.25. 

5/01/75,  American  Natural  Gas  Co  Com 
$10  par. 

5/01/76.  dividend.  01.  $174.66. 

6/01/76.  Northern  Illinois  Gas  Com  $5  par. 


5/01/75.  dividend.  01.  $48.00. 

6/01/75.  RCA  Corp  Com  No  par. 

6/01/75.  dividend.  01.  $76.50. 

6/15/75,    Cleveland    Electric    Illuminating 
Co. 

6/15/76,  Com  No  par. 

6/15/76.  dividend,  01,  $99.20. 

6/15/75,  Procter  &  Gamble  Co  Com  No  par. 

6/15/76.  dividend.  01.  $200.00. 

6/30/75.  Pabst  Brewing  Co  Com  No  par. 

5/30/75.  dividend.  01.  $1.00. 

6/02/75.  Westlnghouse  Electric  Corp.  Com. 

6/02/75.  dividend.  01.  $72.90. 

6/10/75.  Exxon  Corp.  com. 

6/10/75,  dividend.  01,  $750.00. 

6/10/75,  Gulf  OU  Corp.  com.  no  par. 

6/10/75,  dividend,  01,  $637.50. 

6/10/75,  Mobil  Oil  Corp.  com.  $7.60  par. 
6/10/76,  dividend,  01,  $637.60. 
6   10/76.    Standard    Oil    Co     of    Ind.    com. 
$12.50  par. 

6/10/75.  dividend.  01.  $744.00. 

6/10/75.  Texaco  Inc.  com.  $6.25  par. 
6/10/76.  dividend,  01.  $294.00. 
6/10/75.  Allied  Chemical  Corp.  com  $9  par. 
6/10/75,  dividend,  01,  $141.30. 
6/10/76.  General  Motors  Corp.  com  $1.66  ^.j 
par. 

6   10/75.  dividend.  01.  $300  00 
6/10/75,  Warner-Lambert  Co.  com. 
6/10/76.  dividend.  01.  $16838. 
6/12/75.  E  I  du  Pont  de  Nemours  &  Co. 
com  $5  par. 

6/12/75.  dividend.   01.  $100.00. 

6/16  75.  Continental  Corp. 

6/16/75.  $2.60  cuml  conv  pfd  ser  A  $4  par. 

6   16/75.  dividend.  01.  $43.00. 

6/1675.  Continental  Corp.  com  $2  par. 

6  16/75,  dividend,  01,  $411.45. 
6/27/75,  American  Cynamld  Co.  com. 
6/27/76,  dividend,  01,  $76.00. 

7/01/76,  American  Tel  &  Tel  Co.  com 
$16V3  par. 

7/01/76.   dividend.   01.  $12750. 

7/01/76.  Chemical  New  York  Corp.  com  $12 
par. 

7/01/75.  dividend.  01,  $180.00. 

7/ 15/75,  Pacific  Gas  &  Electric  Co.  com  $10 
par. 

7/15/75.  dividend.  01.  $376  00. 

7/25/75.  General  Electric  Co.  com. 

7/25/75.  dividend.  01.  $200.00. 

7/26/75.  Bankers  Trust  New  York  Corp. 
com. 

7  25/75.  dividend,  01.  $37.60. 

8  01/75.  Commonwealth  Edison  Co.  com 
$12.50  par. 

8/01   75.  dividend.  01,  $116.00. 

2/01/75.  Public  Service  Co.  of  Colo.,  com 
$5  par. 

8/01   75.  dividend.  01.  $265.20. 

8/01/75.   American   Natural    Gas   Co.   com. 

8/01/75.  dividend.  01.  $174  63 

8/01/76.  Northern  Illinois  Gas  com  $6  par. 

8/01/75.  dividend.  01.  $48.00. 

8/01/75.  RCA  Corp.  com  no  par. 

8/01/76.  dividend.  01.  $76.60 

8/15/76.  Cleveland  Electric  Illuminating 
Co. 

8/16/75.  Com  No  par. 

8/15/75.  dividend.  01.  $99  20. 

8/15/76.  Procter  &  Gamble  Co  com  no  par. 

8/16/75.  dividend.  01.  $200.00. 

8/29/76.  Wi.scon.sin  Gas  Co  com. 

8/29/75.  dividend  01.  $23  39. 

8/29/75.  Pabst  Brewing  Co  com  no  par. 

8/29/75.  dividend.  01.  $1.00. 

9  02/75.  Westlnghouse  Electric  Corp  com. 
9/02/75.  dividend.  01.  $72.00. 

9/10/76,  Exxon  Corp  com. 
9/10/76.  dividend.  01.  $750.00. 
9/10/76.  Gulf  Oil  Corp  com  no  par. 
9/10/76.  dividend.  01,  63750. 
9/10/76.  Mobil  OU  Corp  com  $7  60  par. 
9/10/76.  dividend.  01.  637.50 
9/10/75,  Standard  Oil  Co  of  Ind  com  $12.60 
par 


9/10/75. 

9/10/75. 

9/10/75. 

9/10/75. 

9/10/75. 

9/10/75. 
par. 

9/10/75. 

9/10/75. 

9/12/75. 
$5  par. 

9/12/75. 

9/16/75. 

9/15/75. 

9/16/75, 

9/15/75, 

9/16/76, 

9/26/75, 

9/26/75. 

10/01/75, 
118^3  par 

10/01/75. 

10/01/75, 
par. 

10/01/75. 

10/15/76, 
par. 

10/16/75, 

10/27/75, 

10/27/75, 

10/27/75, 
com. 

10/27/76, 

U/03/75, 
$12.50  par. 
11/03/76, 
11/03/75, 
16,  par. 
11/03/76, 
11/03/76, 
11/03  75. 
11/03/75. 
11/03/75. 
11/03/75. 
11/03/75. 
11/17/76. 
Co. 

11/17/76. 
11/17/76. 
11/17/76. 
11/17/75. 
11/28  75. 
U/28  75. 
12/01/75. 
12/01/75. 
12/01/76. 
J2/01/75. 
12/10/75. 
12/10/75. 
12/10/75. 
12/10/75. 
12/10/75. 
12/10  75. 
12/10  75. 
$12.50  par. 
12/10/75. 
12/10/75. 
12/10/76. 
12/10/76. 
12/10/75. 
12/10/75. 
2/3  par. 
12/10/76, 
12/10/75, 
12/10/76, 
12/16/75, 
com  $5  par. 
12/15/75, 
12/15/76, 
12/15/76, 
12/16/75, 
12/15/75. 
12/16/75. 
12/22/75. 
12/22/76. 
$25.166.40. • 


dividend.  01,  $744.00. 

Texaco  Inc.  com  $6.26  par. 

dividend.  01,  294.00. 

Allied  Chemical  Corp  com  $9  par. 

dividend.  01.  141.30 

General  Motors  Corp  com  $1.66  % 

dividend.  01.  $300.00. 
dividend.  01.  168.36. 
E  I  du  Pont  de  Nemours  &  Co  com 

dividend.  01.  $100.00. 
Continental  Corp. 
$2.00  cuml  conv  pfd  ser  A  $4  par. 
dividend.  01.  $45.00. 
Continental  Corp  com  $2  par. 
dividend.  01.  $411.45. 
American  Cyanamid  Co  com. 
dividend.  01.  $75  00. 
American    Tel    &    Tel    Co    com 

dfvtdendOO.  $127.50. 

Chemical  New  York  Corp  com  $12 

dividend.  01.  $180.00. 

Pacific  Gas  &  Electric  Co  com  $10 

dividend.  01.  $376.00. 

General  EHectric  Co  com. 

dividend.  01.  $200.00 

Bankers  Trust,  New  York  Corp 

dividend,  01,  $37.60. 
Commonwealth   Edison   Co  com 

dividend.  01.  $116.00. 
Public   Service   Co  of  Colo  com 

dividend.  01.  $265.25. 
American  Natural  Gas  Co  com. 
dividend,  01,  $174  83. 
Northern  Illinois  Gas  com  $5  par. 
dividend,  01,  $48.00. 
RCA  Corp  com  no  par. 
dividend,  01,  $76  50. 
Cleveland  Electric  Illuminating 

com  no  par. 
dividend.  01,  $99.00. 
Proctor  &  Gamble  Co  com  no  par. 
dividend.  01.  $200  00. 
Wisconsin  Gas  Co  com. 
dividend.  01.  23.30. 
Westlnghouse  Electric  Corp  com. 
dividend.  01.  $72  90. 
Pabst  Brewing  Co  com  no  par. 
dividend.  01.  $1.04. 
Exxon  Corp  com. 
dividend,  01,  $750.00. 
Gulf  Oil  Corp  com  no  par. 
dividend.  01.  $637.50. 
MobU  Oil  Corp  com  $7.50  par. 
dividend.  01.  $637.50. 
Standard    Oil    Co    of    Ind    com 

dividend.  01.  $744  00. 

Texaco  Inc  com  $6.26  par. 

dividend.  01.  $294.00. 

Allied  Chemical  Corp  com  no  par. 

dividend.  01.  $141.30. 

General  Motors  Corp  com  $1.66 

dividend.  01,  $300.00. 
Wagner-Lambert  Co.  com. 
dividend.  01.  $168.36. 
E  I  Du  Pont  De  Nemours  &  Co 

dividend.  01,  $100.00. 
Continental  Corp. 
$2.50  coml  conv  pfd  ser  a  $4  par 
dividend.  01.  $46.00 
Continental  Corp  com  $2  par. 
dividend.  01,  $411.45. 
American  Cynamld  Co.  com. 

dividend.       01,       $75.00;       01, 
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CAPITAI    GAINS   AND  LOSSES 


Description  and  source 


Date 


Face  value 

Of  oumbei 
of  shares 


Proceeds 


Gain  or 

los$(-) 

ST  indicates 

Cost         sttort  term 


Commonwealth  Edison  Co.  rte.  exp.,  Mar.  20, 1975: 

40 Mar.  29,  1975. 

P Over  6  mos... 

Massachusetts  Bay  Transportation  Auth.  gen.  transportation  sys.  rev.  ser.  A  6^  percent  due.  Mar.  1   1996 

40 -... - May  15,  1975. 

P Apr.  18,  1975. 

Pacific  Gas  &  Electric  Co.  rts.  exp.,  May  20, 1975: 

40 May  30,  1975. 

P Over  6  mos... 


ToUI. 


Note:  Verified — Total  long-term  gain,  $204.98. 


RELIEF    FOR    WOOL    GROWERS 

Mr.  HASKELL.  Mr.  President.  I  want 
to  thank  the  members  of  the  Senate  for 
approving  S.  532,  a  bill  I  introduced  in 
the  93d  Congress  and  again  last  year  to 
correct  an  inequity  which  caused  certain 
wool  growers  in  Colorado  and  other 
western  States  to  lose  their  rightful  wool 
price  support  payments  several  yearh 
ago. 

I  am  grateful  to  Committee  Chairman 
TALM.'kDGE,  Subcommittee  Chairman 
HuDDLESTON,  and  the  members  of  the 
Senate  Agriculture  and  Forestry  Com- 
mittee for  their  favorable  consideration 
of  the  bill.  The  same  bill  passed  the 
Senate  in  1974.  but  the  House  was  un- 
able to  act  on  it  before  adjournment 
that  year.  I  hope  it  will  now  receive- 
prompt  action  in  the  House  nf  Rrp:  esent- 
atives. 

I  first  introduced  this  bill  when  I 
learned  of  an  inequity  affecting  certain 
wool  growers  in  Coloiado  and  several 
other  western  States.  These  growers  had 
received  price  support  payments  ba.seci 
on  promissory  notes,  rather  than  actual 
cash  payments,  from  a  company  in  Den- 
ver to  which  they  con.sifmeri  tlieir  wool 
When  the  company  went  b:i;.krui)t. 
those  promissory  notes  wer(  :.(\(r  hon- 
ored, so  although  the  wool  u,i>  a  tually 
sold,  the  company  never  pa.ci  the 
growers  in  full  for  it.  Unfort  iiiattly  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  ret  liataln.•^  u\ 
effect  at  the  time  did  not  permit  i)nrc 
support  payments  to  be  awarded  on  the 
basis  of  promissory  notes.  When  this 
was  discovered,  the  Department  with- 
held incentive  payments  from  these  par- 
ticular growers  in  1972  to  compensate 
for  the  erroneous  payments  made 
earlier.  So.  in  effect,  these  growers  suf- 
fered a  double  lo.ss  of  income  through  no 
fault  of  their  own  When  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  tried  to  amend  the 
regulations  retroactively  to  correct  this 
obvious  inequity,  it  was  found  that  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  lacked  the  nec- 
essary authority.  This  bill  simply  grants 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  the  requi- 
site authority  to  amend  the  regulations 
retroactively  to  correct  this  particular 
situation  so  that  these  growers  might  re- 
cover their  rightful  payments. 

TJie  Department  of  Agriculture  esti- 
mates that  this  bill  will  result  in  the 
payment  of  about  $150,000  to  about  50 
growers  who  were  caught  in  this  unfor- 


tunate situation.  Tins  is  a  one-time  allo- 
cation. The  current  regulation.s  govern- 
ing the  wool  ijayment  program  for  the 
1974  through  1977  ni\rkeiing  years  pro- 
vide for  the  u.se  of  administrative  dis- 
cretion under  specified  circumstances  to 
include  uncollectible  notes  as  part  of  the 
net  proceeds. 

Once  again.  I  am  pleased  that  the 
Senate  h£is  approved  this  measure,  and  I 
hope  it  will  now  receive  speedy  approval 
by  the  House  of  Representatives,  as 
these  wool  growers  have  already  waited 
many  years  for  restitution 


SHORT.^GE  OF  FOOD  RESER\TES 
AND  PRODUCTION  IN  DEVELOP- 
ING COUNTRIES 

Mr  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  a  few 
weeks  ago  William  Mullen  of  the  Chi- 
cago Tribune  reported  a  foUowup  series 
to  hLs  1974  Pulitzer  Prize  winning  ar- 
ticles on  the  drought  and  famine  suf- 
fered by  millions  of  people  in  West 
.Africa.  Ethopia.  and  India. 

After  a  lapse  of  2  years,  Mr.  Mullen, 
u  ho  recently  revLsited  those  areas. 
found  that  hunger  and  malnutrition  had 
virtually  disappeared.  Due  to  normal 
amounts  of  rainfall  in  this  drj"  part  of 
the  world,  good  harvests  and  plentiful 
food  have  substantially  eliminated  the 
pestilence  which  plag^aed  these  people. 
Encouraging  as  this  may  seem,  it  is  not 
a  convincing  and  reliable  mode  of  re- 
covery because  of  the  dei>endency  on 
weather  patterns 

The  .shortage  of  food  reserves  and  in- 
adequate food  production  are  the 
fundamental  problems.  What  is  needed 
are  efforts  on  the  part  of  developed  and 
developing  countries  alike  to  increase 
food  production  and  build  extensive  re- 
serves to  provide  assurances  for  emer- 
gencies. The  United  States  aLso  needs 
to  develop  a  comprehensive  strategy 
that  would  bring  about  an  eventual  bal- 
ance betwet^n  world  population  growth 
and  world  food  supplies. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  read  or  re- 
read the  following  articles  on  the  food 
situation  in  Africa  and  India. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
articles  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  m  the  Rec- 
OKD.  as  follows: 


200              $12.49                     $0                $12  49 
20,000  19,212.00  19,212 

800  192,49  0  19:  'S 


21, 000         19, 416. 98 


19, 212 


204.98 


FYom  the  Chicago  Tribune   .^pr    18    19761 

R.MNS.    Harvests    End    Famines — Brr    fob 

How  Long? 

(By  William  Mullen) 

Gewani  Ethiopia  — Early  this  year  two 
ragged  little  shepherd  girls  crouched  m  a 
pasture  here  tran.sfixed  as  they  wat.ched  oiie 
of  their  goat   herd  give  birth  to  a  kid 

It  wa^  a  luscious,  hot,  sunny  afternoon  In 
a  landscape  pregnant  with  life  amid  fields 
of  ripening  cotton  and  millet  growing  next 
to  the  fast,  smooth-flowing  Awash  River 

They  were  lucky  to  be  alive  on  this  day. 
witnessing  the  birth  of  new  life.  Many  fami- 
lies in  the  town  have  no  children.  Whole 
families  were  dying  here  two  years  ago  as 
Gewani  baked  in  the  sun  of  a  two-year 
drought 

Two  years  ago,  there  was  no  cotton  or 
millet  growing  In  Gewani  The  goats  and 
cattle  of  the  farmers  had  starved  to  death, 
the  town's  food  stores  were  empty,  and  the 
government  hadn't  yet  devised  a  way  tc  get 
food  to  the  slowly  start'lng  people 

That  was  when  all  the  children  of  Gewar.i 
walked  on  spindly  legs,  so  weakened  by 
hunger  it  took  only  a  common  cold  or  a 
simple  case  of  diarrhea  to  kill   them 

But  this  year  the  faces  of  hunger  have 
disappeared  from  Gewani — at  least  for  the 
time  being. 

The  two  Uttle  shepherd  girls  were  fat- 
cheeked  and  laughing  as  they  played  m 
the  meadow  with  the  newborn  kid  and  its 
n~.i;nher. 

In  fact,  the  emaciated  faces  of  hunger 
which  shocked  the  world  two  years  ago  have 
largely  disappeared. 

Severe,  widespread  famine  liKt  disap- 
peared from  the  world  this  year  but  not 
because  of  any  government  programs, 
United  Nations  commitments,  or  inter- 
national agency  contributions. 

It  has  disappeared  because  nature  pro- 
gramed it  that  way.  by  bringing  rain — good. 
steady,  normal  amounts  of  rain — to  the 
parched  parts  of  the  world.  With  the  return 
of  the  rain  came  good  harvests  and  cheap, 
plentiful  food. 

In  little  towns  like  Belegara  m  Niger 
Ge'wanl  in  Ethiopia,  and  Cooch  Behar  In 
India,  peasant  populations  which  two  years 
ago  were  weakened  by  starvation  now  are 
back  In  good  health. 

It  is  an  encouraging  sight,  but  not  a  con- 
vincing one  for  world  agricultural  and 
weather  experts  who  fear  hundreds  of  mil- 
lions of  people  may  yet  starve  to  death  be- 
fore the  end  of  this  century. 

Are  the  rains  going  to  return  to  these  areas 
of  the  world  on  a  reliable  basis  year  aft«r 
year''  That  is  the  crucial  question,  Dr.  Reld 
i3ryson,  a  University  of  Wisconsin  cllmatolo- 
glst,  said. 

And  the  answer,  he  said.  Is  "probably  not, 
at  least  for  the  remainder  of  this  century." 

Bryson  Is  a  leading  spokesman  for  a  group 
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of  5''lentl8ts  convinced  world  weather  pat- 
terns are  changing  In  a  way  which  may  dras- 
tically cut  food  production  worldwide. 

For  the  last  several  years  he  has  been 
sounding  warnings  that  the  world  should  be 
building  extensive  food  reserves  for  times 
of  emergency. 

"There  stUl  are  no  reserves, "  he  said,  "and 
as  long  as  you  Keep  building  up  population 
and  not  reserves,  eventually  there  Is  going  to 
be  a  big  problem. 

"Nothing  seems  to  be  getting  done." 
Bryson  said  he  believes  that  over  the  next 
few  years  death  rates  in  many  of  the  world's 
poorest  countries  will  rise  dramatically  as 
tens  of  millions  weakened  by  malnourlsh- 
ment  die  from  normally  minor  Illnesses. 

He  cites  preliminary  studies,  which  show 
death  rates  Increases  In  19  countries  over 
the  last  three  years. 

Outwardly,  government  officials  speak  of 
great  progress  In  solving  their  food  problems 
and  protecting  their  populations  from  future 
famines. 

But  everywhere — in  the  Upper  Volta,  Niger. 
Ethiopia,  India — ofTlclals  leave  the  unspoken 
impression  that  nothing  has  really  changed. 
If  the  drought  returned  this  year,  they  seem 
convinced  they  soon  would  be  faced  with  the 
same  starving  masses  they  faced  two  years 
ago. 

Indeed,  some  officials  expres.sed  a  fear  that 
last  year's  relatively  good  harvests  have  re- 
sulted In  a  diverting  of  world  attention  from 
these  areas  at  a  time  that  they  need  the 
world's  help  as  desperately  as  ever. 

In  Ethiopia,  Shtmelus  Adugna.  head  of  the 
Ethiopian  Relief  and  Rehabilitation  Com- 
mission. Is  afraid  that  the  rich  nations, 
which  have  been  funnellng  money  into  his 
country  for  relief  and  rebuilding,  will  cut  off 
the  funds  while  Ethiopia  Is  In  the  midst  of 
plans  to  modernize  Its  agriculture. 

Since  the  height  of  the  drought  three  years 
ago,  hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars  In  relief 
and  development  aid  has  poured  Into  the 
hunger  belt,  mostly  from  Western  Europe 
and  North  America. 

The  International  response  and  long-range 
commitment  to  the  drought-stricken  na- 
tions has  been  spotty,  however. 

The  United  States  has  offered  only  nominal 
dev 

stance, 
mer 

Africa,  the  U.S.  and  E^Jr6pean  nations  have 
lavished  so  much  assistance  money  that  some 
officials  admit  they  don't  know  what  to  do 
with  It  and  wonder  If  too  much  money  will 
do  more  harm  than  good. 

The  much-heralded  World  Pood  Confer- 
ence held  In  Rome  In  November,  1974,  fo- 
cused on  developing  plans  of  action  against 
world  hunger.  Including  a  worldwide  emer- 
gency food  supply,  but  these  seem  destined 
to  economic  and  political  failure. 

At  the  Rome  conference,  plans  were  laid 
to  store  food  In  famine-prone  nations 
throughout  the  world  so  It  could  be  moved 
quickly  and  efficiently  Into  problem  areas  In 
the  event  of  disaster. 

However,  political  differences  between  rich 
and  poor  nations  have  widened  since  the 
Rome  meeting,  making  the  mechanics  of 
establishing  the  reserve  system  more  difficult. 
Secretary  of  State  Henry  Kissinger  has  un- 
derscored the  U.S.  determination  to  link  eco- 
nomic aid  with  world  politics.  Early  this 
year  he  postponed  aid  agreements  with  Tan- 
zania and  Guyana  because  of  their  antl- 
Zlonlst  votes  and  their  opposition  to  the 
seating  of  South  Korea  In  the  United 
Nations. 

The  US  also  canceled  a  $75  million  agri- 
cultural aid  agreement  with  India  this  year 
because  of  frigid  relations  between  the  two 
nations. 

If  International  development  assistance  be- 
comes a  matter  of  political  selection,  the 
nations  which  suffer  most  In  times  of  dis- 
aster face  a  perilous  future  In  the  face  of 


stiffening      competition      for      development 
money.   International  aid  experts  believe. 

In  1974,  Dr  M.  S.  Swamlnathan.  head  of 
India's  Agricultural  Research  Institute,  said 
the  world  food  shortage  could  be  overcome 
with  vastly  increased  economic  aid  from  rich 
nations  to  poor  nations  This  year  he  talked 
about  his  disappointment  in  the  slow  re- 
sponse of  the  rich  nations. 

After  an  all-time  record  harvest,  hardly 
anyone  Is  starving  in  India  now.  But  a  trip 
through  any  rural  village  or  city  slum  makes 
It  quickly  apparent  that  India's  food  prob- 
lem Is  far  from  solved. 

E>esplte  the  good  year,  a  visitor  to  India 
this  year  can  still  see  peasant  children  with 
stomachs  bloated  by  malnutrition 

Those  In  the  Howrah  District  of  West  Ben- 
gal, for  example,  were  not  severely  malnour- 
ished or  111.  but  In  their  condition  It  would 
take  only  a  few  weeks  of  food  shortages  to 
put  them  on  the  brink  of  starvation. 

"Our  people  are  eating  once  a  day  now 
Instead  of  once  every  two  or  three  days." 
AJlt  Kumar  Barman,  a  social  worker,  said 
of  landless  laborers  In  Howrah  District 

"But  our  problems  are  so  immense  that,  if 
we  have  another  bad  year,  we  will  be  In  a 
very  sorrowful  position." 

Even  though  bUUons  of  dollars  have  been 
poured  Into  India  In  the  last  three  decades 
for  agricultural  development,  Indian  peas- 
ajits  are  stlU  at  the  mercy  of  how  much  rain 
they  get  In   the  monsoon  season. 

World  weather  experts  who  for  the  last 
several  years  have  been  predicting  a  gradual 
disruption  of  normal  weather  patterns  for 
at  least  the  rest  of  this  century  targeted  1975 
as  a  relatively  good  year  They  say,  however, 
that  India  and  Africa  and  much  of  the  rest 
of  the  world  face  serious  problems  over  the 
next  10  years. 

Some  African  officials  are  worrying  about 
the  diminishing  concern  of  westerners  over 
their  fate. 

"We  appreciate  the  assistance  we've  re- 
ceived already,  "  Shimelus  Adugna  said  in 
Ethiopia,    "but  we  need  much,  much  more." 

Adugna  said  he  senses  that  the  US  and 
European  nations  are  eager  to  cut  back  on 
aid  to  Ethiopia,  Last  year  the  US.  committed 
only  $5  million  in  development  aid  to  his 
country. 

"The  donor  nations  tend  to  be  more  op- 
timistic than  we  are  because  they  want  to 
let  go  of  the  tall  of  the  tiger  they  have  taken 
hold  of,"  he  said. 

Even  with  last  year's  good  harvests,  Ethi- 
opia faces  a  good  deal  of  danger  In  the  next 
few  months.  Hundreds  of  severely  mal- 
nourished children  are  In  Isolated  refugee 
camps  In  the  Ogaden  Desert,  where  110,000 
persons  have  sought  help  In  the  midst  of  a 
blistering  two-year  drought. 

Western  relief  experts  also  are  predicting 
severe  problems  in  vast  areas  of  the  country 
during   the   rainy   season    this   .spring. 

■Just  go  a  hundred  miles  south  of  Addis 
Ababa  to  Hosana  next  Aprl^'  one  official 
said,  "and  you  will  find  80,000  to  100,000  peo- 
ple having  a  very  bad  time  of  It.  The  govern- 
ment Just  didn't  get  In  there  with  any  food 
stocks  or  road  Improvements,  and  once  It 
starts  raining.  Its  going  to  be  Impossible  to 
get  In  there  with  any  help  " 

The  Sahel  region  of  Africa — the  six  sub- 
Saharan  nations  of  Mauritania,  Senegal,  Mall, 
Upper  Volta,  Niger,  and  Chad— have  not 
lacked  for  outside  financial  assistance 

In  fact,  some  development  experts  worry 
that  the  hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars  com- 
mitted to  the  Sahel  might  in  the  long  range 
be  damaging  to  the  fragile  economics  of  the 
six  nations. 

Much  of  the  aid  has  gone  Into  building  up 
vital  networks  of  roads  and  storage  facili- 
ties In  remote  areas  most  susceptible  to  food 
shortages.  In  a  nation  like  Niger — a  country 
bigger  tJian  California  and  Texas  combined 
and   where   more   than  half   the  population 


lives  at  least  50  miles  from  a  paved  road — 
the   task    Is   Immense   and   agonizingly  slow. 

What  worries  some  experts  Is  that  the 
huge  Influx  of  outside  development  aid  Is 
not  being  marshaled  wisely,  and  it  Is  cre- 
ating a  false.  Inflationary  economy  In  the 
poverty-stricken  Sahel. 

Galal  Madagal,  director  of  the  United  Na- 
tions Sahellan  Office,  doesn't  share  those 
worries.  But  he  said  at  his  headquarters  In 
Ougadougou,  Upper  Volta.  that  finding  ways 
to  use  available  money  has  been  a  headache. 

"Since  the  drought  hit."  said.  "It  has 
been  like  there  has  been  a  big  bag  of  money 
hanging  suspended  over  the  Sahel. 

"The  money  Is  here  to  be  used,  but  we  stlJI 
don't  know  exactly  how  to  use  It.  what  types 
of  projects  will  be  most  effective.  The  prob- 
lem Is  as  much  a  matter  of  time  as  It  Is  of 
money,  and  we  are  going  to  need  a  long-term 
commitment  from  the  rest  of  the  world" 

It  win  probably  take  10  years  before  any 
significant  results  are  evident  from  the  Im- 
mense spending  and  development  efforts  in 
the  Sahel  Many  experts  are  not  convinced 
much   prc>jress  will   ever  be  made. 

"All  It  takes  Is  another  bad  year  of  rain." 
one  American  development  worker  in  Niger 
said,  "and  all  the  progress  we've  made  will 
stop  and  the  dying  will  start  again." 


IFrom   the   Chicago  Tribune.   Apr.    19.    1976] 

Pestilence.    Ignorance.    Redtape    Mean 

Disaster   in   Sahel   Region 

(By  William  Mullen) 

NiAMKY,  Niger. — A  few  weeks  ago  several 
hundred  miles  north  of  here.  Tuareg  tribes- 
men were  spending  their  days  searching  the 
semlarld  countryside  for  anthills  to  open  up 
so  that  they  could  raid  the  Insects'  grain 
stocks  packed  Inside. 

The  anthills  were  virtually  the  only  food 
supply  left  for  the  Tuaregs.  and  they  were 
running  out  of  anthills  to  raid. 

The  nomads  told  westerners  passing 
through  their  area  that  they  would  soon  have 
to  resort  to  collecting  desert  nettles,  sort  of 
oversized  sandbur-like  weeds,  as  their  only 
source  of  food.  Surviving  on  the  nettles  would 
be  difficult,  they  said,  because  It  takes  a 
strong  person  two  days  of  grinding  to  trans- 
form enough  of  them  Into  flour  for  one  meal. 

Unless  the  government  of  Niger  undertake 
to  find  the  widely  scattered  Tuaregs  and  pro- 
vide them  with  relief,  their  prospects  of  get- 
ting better  and  more  abundant  food  appear 
grim  until  the  next  harvest.  In  October 

Even  at  that,  there  Is  no  guarantee  Niger 
will  have  a  good  harvest  this  October 

Last  year,  despite  a  fairly  good  rainy  sea- 
son, much  of  Niger  suffered  severe  crop  fail- 
ures. 

Unlike  the  previous  several  years,  when 
repeated  doughts  caused  widespread  famine 
In  Niger  and  five  other  West  African  nations, 
1975  brought  Niger  repeated  attacks  of 
worms,  grasshoppers,  rat.s.  and  frogs. 

Farmers  planted  crops  up  to  six  times, 
only  to  see  them  destroyed  by  the  repeated 
Infestations. 

As  a  result  of  these  latest  dl.sasters.  Niger 
win  need  to  beg  at  least  110.000  metric  tons 
In  relief  food  from  the  outside  world  In  1976. 

The  failure  of  the  1975  crops  also  In  some 
measure  accounts  for  a  growing  pessimism 
among  some  foreign  development  workers  In 
West  Africa  who  wonder  If  the  region  will 
ever  be  able  to  get  off  the  International  dole 

Six  countries  make  up  the  African  Sahel 
region  that  was  crippled  by  drought  from 
1968  to  1974 — Mauritania,  Senegal,  Mall. 
Niger,  Upper  Volta,  and  Chad 

Of  those  countries.  Niger  and  Mauritania 
suffered  serious  crop  lo-sses  again  last  year 
Although  the  other  four  Sahellan  countries 
had  relatively  good  crop  years,  the  root  causes 
of  the  drought.  In  which  more  than  100.000 
Sahel lans  stan-ed  to  death,  are  still  very 
much  In  evidence. 
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"Two  lines  have  passed  on  the  graph," 
one  discouraged  worker  for  a  private  Ameri- 
can agency  said.  "Population  has  outstripped 
the  cajjaclty  to  grow  enough  food." 

The  worker  added.  "I  think  the  world  ha.s 
already  given  Its  best,  and  It  Just  Isn't  going 
to  be  enough." 

The  pessimism  stems  from  the  fact  that 
while  only  24  million  persons  live  in  the 
Sahel — a  region  roughly  two-thirds  the  size 
of  the  continental  United  States — little  of 
the  land  can  support  life.  Much  of  It  Is 
covered  by  the  Sahara  Desert,  with  relatively 
little  semlarld  land  suitable  lor  farming  or 
stock  grazing. 

The  disillusioned  speak  of  the  lack  of  wat«r 
resources  In  a  region  with  little  rainfall. 
Farmers  do  not  even  know  rudimentary, 
medieval  farming  techniques.  There  Is  a 
hopelessly  tiny  transportation  network  with 
few  roads,  few  vehicles,  and  virtually  no  rail- 
roads. Governments  have  few  officials  with 
more  than  a  high  school  education  and  are 
hamstrung  by  impossible  bureaucratic  red 
tape. 

"I'm  afraid  the  sad  truth  is.  there  isn't 
much  hope  for  a  country  like  this,"  an  agri- 
cultural development  worker  In  Niger  said. 

"There  isn't  enough  here  to  start  with, 
and  the  administrative  red  tape  of  the  gov- 
ernment chokes  most  efforts  that  could  pos- 
sibly help.  These  people  are  at  the  mercy  of 
the  slightest  fluctuation  of  the  weather  or 
pest  Infestation,  and  It  looks  like  famine  Is 
going  to  be  with  them  for  a  long  time  to 
come." 

Since  the  drought  the  attention  and  relief 
dollars  of  the  outside  world  to  the  Sahel,  the 
list  of  failed  development  projects  and  gov- 
ernment bungling  has  been  maddening  to 
foreigners  working  here. 

Last  year  in  Mali,  for  example,  the  govern- 
ment forced  thousands  of  Malian  Tuareg 
tribesmen  to  return  to  the  country  from 
refugee  camps  in  Upper  Volta  and  Niger. 
The  Tuaregs.  who  didn't  want  to  return, 
soon  began  to  starve  In  camps  in  the  Gao 
region  of  Mall  because  government  relief 
officials  refused  to  open  camp  warehouses 
filled  with  food  supplies. 

The  camp  officials  explained  to  outraged 
westerners  that  they  couldn't  distribute  the 
food  because  they  hadn't  received  authoriza- 
tion from  Bamako,  the  capital  city  of  Mali. 

Westerners  who  had  visited  the  Gao 
camos  discovered  nobody  in  the  camps  had 
bothered  to  tell  the  authorities  in  Bamako 
about  the  situation.  It  took  intervention  of 
the  westerners  to  get  a  simple  message  of 
authorization  sent  to  the  camps  so  the  ware- 
houses could  be  opened  to  the  suffering 
nomads. 

"That's  one  of  the  great  problems  of  the 
Sahel. "  one  westerner  said.  "They  Inherited 
the  concept  of  central  authority  from  the 
French  colonial  system. 

"Everybody  Is  terrified  of  making  even  the 
smallest  decision  on  his  own:  so  they  sit  and 
wait  for  months  for  a  request  to  filter  up 
through  the  bureaucratic  ranks  It  often 
doesn't  stop  until  It  goes  to  the  chief  of  state 
himself,  then  takes  several  weeks  to  Alter 
back  down" 

Problems  with  the  biu-eaucratic  red  tape 
become  doubly  perplexing  in  an  emergency 
situation. 

Late  last  summer  when  it  became  apparent 
a  grasshopper  Invasion  was  imminent  In  a 
vast  portion  of  Niger's  croplands,  the  United 
States  Agency  for  International  Development 
lUSAIDI  brought  in  a  plane  to  spray  the 
fields. 

The  aircraft,  a  specially  equipped  DC-3, 
landed  at  Mlamey  airport  in  July.  It  sat  idle 
at  the  airport  until  September,  while  the 
grtisshopper  attack  came  and  went,  because 
authorization  to  use  the  plane  got  hopelessly 
tied  up  in  the  bureaucracy. 

Even  when  the  red  tape  is  cut  and  west- 
erners  get    projects   set   up.   they    are   often 


doomed  to  failure  beiore  they  start  because 
of  the  outsiders'  ignorance  of  Ioca]  customs 
arid  traditions 

Several  attempts  have  been  made  m  vari- 
ous Sahelian  countries  In  the  la.st  two  years 
to  train  desert  nomads  at  demonstration 
ranches  to  control  the  siz«  and  quality  oT 
their  cattle  herds. 

Most  experts  feel  the  cattle  industry  in  the 
Sahel  if  properly  managed,  could  provide 
meat  for  much  of  Africa 

They  also  feel  the  traditional  nomadic  cat- 
tle-herding methods  have  in  large  pan  been 
responsible  for  the  deterioration  of  cattle- 
lands  and  the  30-mile-a-year  southward 
growth  of  the  Sahara  Desert 

The  cattle  herds  in  the  1960s  became  too 
large  for  the  limited  rangelands,  and  when 
the  drought  came,  the  nomads  helped  the 
desert  grow  by  cutting  down  trees  to  feed  the 
leaves  to  their  dying  animals. 

To  make  better  use  of  the  grazing  land 
available,  western  experts  are  preaching  the 
benefits  of  smaller,  better-cared-for  herds 
kept   In  contained,    ranch-style   areas. 

The  nomads,  who  have  always  followed 
their  herds  to  wherever  the  grass  is  green 
and  the  water  plentiful,  have  listened  pa- 
tiently to  the  westerners.  They  have  been 
helped  to  build  experimental  ranch  opera- 
tions when  paid  to  do  so. 

But  as  soon  as  they  have  had  enough 
money  saved  to  buy  a  few  animals,  they  have 
turned  their  backs  on  the  ranches  and  re- 
turned to  their  free-wandering  ways. 

A  $2  million  USAID  ranch  operation  In 
Upper  Volta  failed  for  those  reasons.  Another 
ranch  set  up  by  Western  Europeans  In  Niger 
failed  after  development  workers  meticu- 
lously fenced  in  the  demonstration  area  Be- 
sides fencing  In  the  nomads  and  their  cattle, 
they  had  also  fenced  In  local  farmers — who 
became  irate  and  continually  cut  down  fence 
sections  so  they  could  pass  to  and  from  their 
lands. 

Despite  growing  dlsUluslonment  of  some 
westerners  In  the  Sahel.  there  is  no  lack  of 
development  money  earmarked  by  western 
nations  for  the  region. 

Nobody  knows  for  certain  how  much 
money  has  been  spent  on  development  there 
by  various  nations  and  agencies  in  the  last 
three  years  bcause  of  the  drought,  but  it 
seems  safe  to  say  more  than  $200  million. 

Some  of  the  money  is  still  unspent,  be- 
cause the  international  agencies  and  the 
Sahellan  governments  themselves  don't  know- 
where  to  spend  it. 

Still,  several  western  nations,  with  the 
United  States  at  the  forefront,  are  consid- 
ering spending  a  great  deal  more  In  the  Sahel 
in  the  next  10  years. 

Last  November.  James  Bishop,  deputy  di- 
rector of  the  U.S.  State  Department's  West 
Africa  bureau,  unveiled  a  tentative,  multibil- 
lion-dollar  development  proposal  for  the  Sa- 
hel. Speaking  at  a  meeting  of  the  African 
Studies  Association  in  San  Francisco.  Bishop 
proposed  creation  of  a  "Sahel  Development 
Investment  Fund"  which  would  oversee  as 
much  as  $7  billion  In  Sahellan  development 
spending. 

The  proposal  is  Just  that,  a  rough  outline 
that  hasn't  gone  before  Congress  or  any  other 
government  in  the  world  for  approval.  But 
it  has  attracted  considerable  attention. 

Bishop  said  its  aim  would  be  to  make  the 
Sahel  fully  self-sufficient  in  food  production 
by  1995.  The  only  alternative  to  such  a  mas- 
sive undertaking,  he  warned,  would  be  re- 
peated and  Increasingly  more  expensive  re- 
lief efforts  by  outside  nations  each  time  dis- 
aster strikes  the  Sahel. 

Roughly  outlined,  the  U.S.  proposal  would 
sink  money  Into  irrigation,  massive  road 
Improvements. 

Though  bishop  emphasized  the  lack  of 
hard  statistical  data  to  back  It  up,  he  said 
the  proposal  could  open  about  five  million 
acres   of    laiid    to    new    cultivation,    thereby 


quadrupling  food  produclior,  raLse  the  cur- 
rent 34-year  Sahelian  life  expectancy  i^  44 
vears,  and  increase  the  present  5  per  cent 
literacy  rate  to  50  per  cent 

Bishop  suggested  the  US  might  undertake 
20  per  cent  of  the  funding,  amounting  to  $140 
million  a  year  for  10  years 

rhe  proposal  haf  not  attract«l  widespread 
public  attention,  but  it  ha-s  been  received 
with  a  surprisingly  cold  shoulder  by  manv 
western  development  worker^  already  iabo''- 
ing  in  the  Sahel 

"The  fragile  economies  of  these  countries 
have  already  proved  they  ca:.  t  ab.sorb  assist- 
ance when  it  comes  m  the  t<;ns  of  millions  of 
dollars.  "  one  skeptic  scoffed  "So  what  th" 
hell  is  going  to  happen  when  we  start  senrt- 
ing  in  billion  of  dollars'' 

Another  critic  suggested  the  propwsa:  was 
the  brainstorm  of  desperate  USAID  employes 
afraid  of  losing  their  Jobs  USAID  has  had 
to  lay  off  thousands  of  people  smce  the  end 
of  the  Viet  Nam  war,"  he  said 

•  A  lot  of  Viet  Nam  AID  people  are  show- 
ing up  here  now  with  big  plans  of  expanding 
programs  in  the  Sahel  AID  has  had  to  cut 
back  a  lot  since  the  end  of  the  war.  and  now 
the  Sahel  Is  giving  them  a  chance  to  come 
back   " 

Albert  Baron.  USAID  program  director  for 
Niger  and  an  old  hand  both  ;:.  the  Sahe:  and 
In  Viet  Nam,  calls  such  cliarges  ridiculous 

""We  have  a  marvelous  opportunity  here  for 
a  strictly  hunianit&rian  undertaking,  '  Baron 
said,  •"i'ou  have  to  remember  that  this  is  a 
long-range  proposal,  and  we  would  be  educat- 
ing, training,  and  upgrading  Sahelian  people 
over  the  years  to  eventually  take  over  the 
operation  themselves.' 

But  Washington  is  beginning  to  look  more 
and  more  reluctant  to  undertake  any  vast 
foreign-aid  schemes  President  Ford  is  deter- 
mined to  hold  down  overseas  spending  and 
the  U.S.  has  been  cutting  back  commitments 
to  various  United  Nations  programs — notably 
in  the  UN  Development  Program  [UNDP). 
This  has  hurt  UNDP  operations  in  some 
Sahelian  nations 

Also,  the  Ford  administration  has  theat- 
ened  to  cut  off  foreign  aid  to  nations  consist- 
ently voting  in  opposition  to  the  U.S.  In  the 
UN.  Aid  has  already  been  suspended  to  two 
nations  for  that  rea.son  Some  Sahellan  coun- 
tries have  flirted  with  political  stands  in  the 
UN  which  have  been  unpopular  with  the 
State  Department. 

Trr.  becoming  increasingly  fearful  that  all 
help  being  directed  here  is  going  to  get  bog- 
ged down  in  political  arguments,  and  the 
world  is  going  to  forget  the  real  problems 
here,"  Sandy  Rotlval,  director  of  UNDP  in 
Niger,  said. 

"These  are  the  poorest  of  the  poor  nations 
on  Earth,  and  they  need  assistance  now  as 
desperately  as  when  their  people  were  dying. 
W©  should  know  by  now  that  there  will  be 
another  disaster  here  within  the  next  few 
years,  and  now  is  the  time  we  should  be 
working  together  to  avert  it." 


IFrom  the  Chicago  Tribune.  Apr.  20,  19761 
Nomads    Starving    to    Death    in    Ethiopia; 
Thousands    Filling    Refugee    Pood    Cen- 
ters 

(By  WUllam  Mullen) 
Addis  Ababa,  Ethiopia. — Just  about  now 
during  a  year  when  food  Is  supposed  to  be 
relatively  cheap  and  plentiful  worldwide.  It 
is  becoming  scarce  in  vast  stretches  of  this 
troubled  East  African  nation. 

In  the  next  few  months  It  is  likely  there 
will  be  reports  of  severe  hunger  in  remote 
places  like  Shoa  Province  in  Ethiopia. 

It  was  evident  to  relief  workers  several 
months  ago  that  places  like  Shao  wouldn't 
have  enough  food  to  last  out  the  year.  They 
predicted  there  would  be  problems  in  April 
and  May.  when  the  rainy  season  would  make 
it  Impossible  for  relief  supplies  to  reach  hun- 
gry peasants. 
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Already  there  are  reports  coming  out  of 
Addis  Ababa,  the  capital  of  this  nation  of 
26  million  persons,  that  200  are  starving  to 
death  every  day  In  the  city  because  of  food 
hoarding  In  the  countryside. 

The  food  situation  changes  quickly  and 
dramatically  In  a  country  like  Ethiopia,  a  na- 
tion so  poor  It  lacks  resources  to  respond 
elTectlvely  to  disaster  even  when  given  several 
months'  warning. 

In  Addis  Ababa  several  weeks  ago,  the 
markets  were  full  of  food,  and  farmers  In 
most  parts  of  the  country  were  celebrating 
one  of  their  best  harvests  In  years.  Every- 
thing looked  fine  on  the  surface. 

But  beleaguered,  harried  Ethiopian  relief 
officials  had  more  ihan  they  could  handle 
Just  trying  to  provide  the  barest  of  food  for 
100.000  nomads  In  what  seemed  to  be  the 
country's  last  pocket  of  hunger. 

That  was  In  the  desolate  Ogaden  Desert 
region  In  the  southern  part  of  the  country, 
where  hungry  people  have  been  dying  for 
several  months. 

Last  January,  health  workers  In  govern- 
ment refugee  centers  at  Degehabour  and 
Oodsr' struggled  dally  to  keep  alive  hundreds 
of  severely  malnourLshed  children  who  with 
their  parents  had  wandered  In  off  the  desert. 
"We  don't  know  exactly  where  they're  com- 
ing from,"  a  nutritionist  working  in  the 
Degehabour  camp  said,  "but  more  and  more 
of  them  keep  coming  In  every  week" 

There  hasn't  been  any  rainfall  In  the  Oga- 
den for  two  years,  and  the  drought  Is  now 
taking  Its  toll  on  the  nomads,  who  for  cen- 
turies have  eked  out  a  precarious  living  In 
the  desert. 

Since  the  rains  failed,  the  water  holes  and 
grassland  In  the  desert  have  dried  up.  With 
water  and  food  gone,  the  cattle  and  camel 
herds  upon  which  the  nomads  made  their 
living  died. 

With  their  means  of  livelihood  gone,  no- 
mad families  undertook  long,  desperate 
marches  through  the  parched  land  to  reach 
the  refugee  centers.  Many  of  the  elderly  and 
the  very  young  did  not  make  It. 

The  Degehabour  and  Gode  camps,  two  of 
several  set  up  for  drought  victims  by  the 
government  In  the  Ogaden,  were  the  last 
haven  for  hundreds  of  recently  arrived  chil- 
dren who  were  dried,  emaciated  bags  of 
bones  on  the  threshold  of  death. 

"We  have  had  a  population  increase  of  25 
percent  In  our  camps  In  three  months,"  one 
camp  nutritionist  said,  "from  90.000  to  115.- 
000.  And  It  U  Increasingly  difficult  to  get  food 
and  water  to  them." 

He  was  overseeing  an  intensive  feeding 
program  in  which  the  most  severely  mal- 
nourished children  were  getting  special  foods 
supplied  by  the  United  States. 

Of  those  children  lucky  enough  to  reach 
the  camp,  few  die  of  starvation,  the  nutri- 
tionist said,  but  many  die  from  outbreaks  of 
whooping  cough  or  diarrhea  that  periodically 
sweep  the  rude  tent  villages. 

"So  far  we  have  kept  people  pretty  wefl 
fed,  but  It's  harder  and  harder  to  get  our 
supplies  down  from  Addis,"  he  said 

If  food  shortages  become  acute  In  other 
parts  of  the  country,  as  predicted,  the  Ogaden 
problems  have  Jxist  begun. 

"We  know  there  are  going  to  be  hundreds 
of  thousands  of  people  In  trouble  this  year." 
one  western  relief  expert  said.  "It  won't  be 
as  bad  as  it  was  here  a  couple  of  years  ago. 
but  there  Just  won't  be  any  wpiy  of  getting 
food  and  medical  supplies  into  them  when 
the  rain  starts. 

"The  government  failed  to  get  any  signifi- 
cant stocks  In  there,  even  when  they  knew 
there  was  going  to  be  trouble," 

Nobody  really  blames  the  Ethiopian  gov- 
ernment. It  is.  in  fact,  generally  regarded 
as  the  most  efficient  and  effectlvee  of  all  the 
governments  in  Africa  that  have  had  to 
struggle  with  perennial  drought  problems. 
The    2-year-old    military     regime    which 


threw  out  the  late  Emperor  Haile  Selas.sie 
and  ended  centuries  of  Ethiopian  serfdom 
is  trying  to  establish  a  socialist  nation  at 
the  san*  time  it  must  confront  the  drought. 
To  tnake  matters  worse.  Ethiopia  Is 
wracked  with  political  turmoil  from  ^both 
within  and  outside  the  nation,  and  the'gov- 
ernment  is  devoting  increasing  portions  of 
its  limited  budget  to  military  expenditures 
Throughout  the  country  there  were  signs  of 
military  strife 

In  the  village  of  Akobo,  missionaries  were 
stocking  food  "bombs,  "  pods  made  of  old 
Innertubes  filled  with  grain,  to  be  dropped 
by  plane  later  to  starving  farmers  Isolated 
by  the  flooding  Akobo  River. 

The  river  marks  the  Ethiopia-Sudan  bor- 
der, and  Sudanese  troops  had  raided  the  vil- 
lage of  Alvobo  In  a  helicopter  assault,  shoot- 
ing several  women  and  children  to  death. 

"They  thought  the  pods  of  food  being 
stacked  at  the  airstrip  were  real  bombs. "  an 
official  said,  "and  figured  we  were  preparing 
some  sort  of  military  assault  against  them." 
At  the  village  of  Jarl  In  Wollo  Province, 
where  an  orphanage  cares  for  children  who 
lost  their  parents  during  WoUo's  catastrophic 
1973-74  drought,  there  was  evidence  of  even 
more  Intense  military  activity. 

The  army  had  set  up  artillery  pieces  at  the 
orphanage  school  and  shelled  nearby  moun- 
tain villages  that  had  been  sheltering  the 
private  arm  of  a  former  Ethiopian  nobleman 
whose  land  had  been  nationalized  during  the 
leftist  military  coup. 

The  dissident  nobleman  had  gathered  loyal 
followers,  declared  war  on  the  military  re- 
gime, and  fled  to  the  hills  He  was  captured 
during  the  artillery  barrage  and  executed. 

In  Mile,  a  remote  town  in  Wollo  Province, 
a  local  military  curfew,  required  that  every- 
one be  off  the  street  at  sundown. 

The  curfew  was  imposed  after  a  local  sul- 
tan, angry  with  the  new  military  regime,  had 
taken  up  arms  against  the  government,  and 
the  government  had  sent  troops  into  the 
area  to  track  down  and  destroy  the  sultan's 
loyalists. 

At  a  bush  hospital  200  mUes  from  Mile,  a 
European  surgeon  was  working  with  local 
tribes.  In  a  typical  days  work,  he  was  in 
the  operating  room  trying  to  save  the  lives 
of  two  Afars  tribesmen  shot  the  night  be- 
fore by  Issas  tribesmen  in  another  of  the 
ongoing  battles  between  the  tribes  that  fig- 
ure in  the  turmoil  now  engulfing  the  nearby 
French  Territory  of  Afars  and  Issas 

In  the  Ogaden  Desert,  people  were  Jittery 
Somali-speaking  soldiers  wearing  uniforms 
with  no  Insignlas  had  recently  opened  fire 
on  a  vehicle  carrying  several  missionaries  on 
a  desert  road  A  Brtlsh  nurse  was  blinded  In 
both  eyes  In  the  Incident,  one  of  many  in 
the  last  year  which  have  convinced  the 
Ethiopian  government  that  its  southern 
neighbor.  Somalia,  has  designs  on  Ethio- 
pian territory. 

In  Eritrea,  the  province  with  the  most 
serious  military  problems,  the  cream  of  the 
Ethiopian  army  is  waging  an  expensive  and 
lengthy  war  against  a  full-scale  rebellion  by 
well-organized  and  well -equipped  Eritrean 
nationalists. 

"This  country  needs  roads,  dams,  and  ex- 
pensive technology  to  overcome  its  most  basic 
problems."  one  foreign  diplomat  said.  "It 
damn  well  can't  afford  the  drain  of  resources 
that  the  army  has  become  in  all  this  fight- 
ing  It's  a  pity  all  thU  is  happening." 

Ethiopia  Is  the  African  drought  country 
most  severely  threatened  with  hunger  and 
starvation  this  year,  yet  It  has  less  money 
at  its  disposal  to  face  Its  problems  than  any 
other. 

It  has  been  upsetting  to  Shlmelus  Adugna. 
the  head  of  the  Ethiopian  Relief  and  Reha- 
bilitation Commission,  that  his  country  has 
received  less  attention  and  help  from  the 
outside  world  than  other  drought  countries. 


"More  than  twice  as  many  people  died  In 
Ethiopia  from  the  drought  as  in  West  Africa. " 
he  said,  "but  most  of  the  world's  attention 
has  been  focused  there." 

Responsible  for  organizing  and  carrying 
out  emergency  relief  efforts  and  for  modern- 
izing the  nation's  agricultural  Industry,  it 
is  also  Adugna's  Job  to  attract  foreign  mon- 
ey and  technical  assistance  to  the  country. 
Most  of  the  rich  European  and  North 
American  nations  have  responded  to  Ethio- 
pia's plei^  for  help,  but  Adugna  said  he 
thinks  the  rich  nations  could  do  far  more. 

"The  U.S.  made  a  donation  of  $5  million 
dollars  last  year  for  development.  "  he  said. 
"I  can  tell  you  that  It  is  not  enough.  It's 
like  giving  a  small  blanket  to  a  tall  man.  be- 
cause, no  matter  how  it  Is  used,  it  will  not 
be  enough  to  protect  us." 

There  are  no  evident  signs  the  rich  nations 
have  a*iy  plans  to  step  up  their  aid  to  Ethio- 
pia In  the  near  future. 

To  the  contrary,  there  are  more  signs  point- 
ing to  a  reduction  of  aid  because  of  Ethiopia's 
leftist  leaning  In  national  and  International 
politics. 

Ethiopia's  socialist  military  regime  has  In- 
creasingly Uken  stands  In  the  United  Na- 
tions and  In  African  affairs  opposite  from 
those  of  the  United  States  at  a  time  the  U.S. 
has  been  withholding  foreign  aid  for  those 
very  reasons. 

"If  It  was  up  to  me,"  one  US.  Embassy 
official  in  Addis  Ababa  said.  "I'd  cut  off  all 
our  aid  here.  Why  should  we  keep  getting 
kicked  In  the  mouth  no  matter  what  we 
try  to  do?" 

If  outside  help  to  Ethiopia  dwindles  away. 
It  will  be  a  bitter  disappointment  to  many 
foreign  development  workers  tolling  there 
now.  They  are  convinced  that  Ethiopia,  more 
than  West  Africa,  has  the  potential  to 
achieve  food  self-sufficiency  and  eradicate 
hunger. 

A  US-sponsored  irrigation  project  along 
the  Wabe  Shabelle  River  at  Oode  has  turned 
part  of  the  Ogaden  Desert  Into  lush,  thriv- 
ing farmland,  for  example.  Ethiopians  work- 
ing on  the  project  think  it  will  eventually  be 
possible  to  raise  enough  food  to  feed  the  en- 
tire population   In  the  desert. 

"We  have  to  build  a  good  road  Into  Oode.  " 
MaJ.  Eneyew  Ferde.  the  government  admin- 
istrator for  the  desert  town.  said.  "If  we 
don't,  there  will  be  no  way  to  get  the  food 
tliat  we  grow  out.  and  anything  we  accom- 
plish here  vrtli  be  wasted. 

"But  our  government  doesn't  have  the 
money  to  build  the  road;  so  I  don't  know 
If  we  will  ever  get  one." 

What  galls  International  relief  workers  the 
most  Is  that,  if  International  politics  causes 
the  cutoff  of  aid  to  Ethiopia.  It  will  be  the 
peasant  farmers  and  nomads  who  wUl  suffer 
first  and  most  severely. 

It  will  mean  the  end  of  a  grand  and  seem- 
ingly successful  experiment  along  the  Awash 
River  where  Nadew  Brbero.  32.  an  Afars  No- 
mad. Is  leaving  behind  generations  of  no- 
madic life  happily  to  learn  how  to  cultivate 
and  farm. 

Nadew  lost  all  his  camels,  goats,  and  sheep 
in  a  drought  two  years  ago. 

"As  soon  as  I  lost  my  animals,  we  had  no 
milk  or  food.  And  my  three  young  children, 
two  glrLs  and  a  boy.  got  sick  and  died  My 
wife  and  I  got  sick.  too.  but  we  reached  a 
hospital  and  were  nursed  back  to  health."  he 
said. 

Once  he  was  back  on  his  feet,  government 
workers  convinced  him  to  try  farming  on 
irrigated  plots  being  built  along  the  Awash. 
It  was  a  gamble  that  still  hasn't  proved  itself. 
because  nobody  In  Nadew's  family  or  those 
of  his  neighbors  had  picked  up  a  farm  tool 
in  hundreds  of  years. 

■"We  enjoy  farming  now.""  Nadew  said  as 
he  crouched  in  the  shade  of  a  haystack 
next  to  the  first  field  of  crops  he  had  ever 
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worked  with.  "After  we  see  the  harvest.  I'll 
be  in  a  better  position  to  say  If  I  like  it." 

If  the  harvest  Is  good,  he  said,  he  will  buy 
a  few  animals  to  graze  nearby  and  settle 
down  permanently  on  his  land. 

"By  settling  In  one  place."  he  said,  "my  life 
is  almost  guaranteed.  As  a  nomad,  I  was  al- 
way  moving  Into  danger  of  fights  with 
other  tribes  or  wild  amlmals.  If  there  was  no 
rain.  It  always  meant  death  for  my  own  ani- 
mals and  my  children. 

"I  hope  this  works  so  I  can  stay  here  and 
start  a  new  faxnliy." 


(From  The  Chicago  Tribune.  April  22,  1976) 
Famine  in  India  :  A  Case  of  'Death  by 
'  Inflation' 

(By  William  Mullen) 

CALCtTTTA. — Less  than  two  years  «igo  thou- 
sands of  peasants  suffered  withering,  painful 
death  by  starvation  every  week  in  West  Ben- 
gal, India's  fifth  most  populous  state. 

For  nearly  all  of  them.  It  was  the  slow. 
anonymous  death  that  comes  with  mass  star- 
vation. There  was  nobody  to  witness  their 
pain  and  misery  except  fellow  villagers  strug- 
gling with  the  same  hunger  and  destitution. 

The  Indian  government,  sensitive  to  its 
public  Image  both  at  home  and  abroad,  never 
acknowledged  the  famine  in  West  Bengal,  at- 
tributing the  deaths  to  hunger-related  dis- 
eases. 

But  the  deaths  occurred,  nevertheless.  And 
although  the  exact  number  of  them  will 
never  be  recorded,  analysts  who  studied  the 
1974-75  West  Bengal  famine  have  come  up 
with  some  rather  chilling  conclusions. 

Most  surprising  of  their  findings  was  that, 
at  the  height  of  the  famine,  there  was  no 
real  food  shortage  In  this  state  of  55  million 
persons. 

F\)od  shops  were  well  stocked,  but  a  com- 
bination of  natural  and  man-made  events 
had  driven  up  prices  of  rice  and  other  grains 
beyond  the  reach  of  the  starving  peasants. 

Landless  laborers,  who  make  up  40  per 
cent  of  the  state'c  rural  population,  earn  an 
average  of  less  than  $5u  a  year  per  family. 
When  inflation  forced  food  prices  up  by  more 
than  100  per  cent  In  a  few  months'  time,  the 
peasants  simply  were  unable  to  buy  enough 
food.  So  they  starved  to  death. 

Tlie  situation  prompted  one  Indian  gov- 
ernment economist  to  label  the  West  Bengal 
famine  "death  by  Inflation." 

This  year  the  food  shops  In  West  Bengal 
are  full.  Rice  has  dropped  in  price  from  about 
12  cents  a  pound  to  7  cents  a  pound,  because 
India  had  a  record  grain  harvest  last  year 
after  good  monsoon  rains. 

The  Indian  government  is  predicting  a 
harvest  of  115  million  metric  tons,  up  from 
the  previous  record  of  109  million  set  in 
1971.  United  States  experts  think  the  gov- 
ernment is  exaggerating  but  agree  India  had 
a  record  year,  probably  harvesting  110  mil- 
lion metric  tons. 

"The  startling  thing,"  one  U.S.  expert  said, 
"is  that,  because  of  India's  tremendous  popu- 
lation growth,  there  Is  less  food  this  year 
after  its  record  harvest  for  each  person  than 
there  was  In  1971. 

"There  are  60  million  more  people  in  India 
today  than  there  were  in  1971,  and  they  are 
adding  16  million  more  every  year. 

"They  had  the  greatest  year  they've  ever 
had,    but    they    lost    ground,    anyway." 

If  India  doesn't  have  a  good  harvest  this 
year,  it  is  easy  to  pinpoint  who  will  suffer 
the  most.  It  will  be  the  landless  laborers,  the 
millions  of  Indians  one  social  scientist  la- 
beled "unpersons." 

You  see  them  all  over  India — dressed  in 
rsigs,  living  In  makeshift  hovels,  couples 
crowded  into  a  small,  dirty  room  with  five 
or  more  children.  Lacking  sanitation  and 
pure  water,  they  more  often  than  not  are 
suffering  from  illness  and/or  dlsetise. 

They  own  no  land;  so  they  can  rely  on 
working  for  other  farmers,  most  of  whom 
are  little  better  off  themselves.  The  labor  is 


sea-sonal,  at  planting  and  harve.st  time,  pro- 
viding barely   100  days  of  work  a  year 

Usually  both  husband  and  wHe  work,  each 
earning  little  more  than  $1  a  month.  When 
there  is  no  work  in  the  fields,  sometimes  they 
can  get  a  Job  for  a  few  days  patching  high- 
ways for  the  government,  and  they  can  sup- 
plement their  diet  by  raising  a  little  food 
in  a  kitchen  garden. 

But  most  landless  laborers  can't  hope  to 
earn  $50  a  year.  So.  if  the  harvest  is  poor 
and  prices  skyrocket,  as  happened  in  1974. 
these  millions,  who  in  the  best  of  tinies  bare- 
ly subsist,  literally  cannot  afford  food 

They  eat  once  every  two  days  or  les.^  The 
old  people  and  children,  those  most  vulner- 
able to  lack  of  food,  weaken  and  begin  to  die 
of  simple  diseases 

There  are  about  16  million  landles-s 
laborers  in  West  Bengal  alone,  and  it  doesn  t 
take  much  to  set  off  the  Inflationary  spiral 
that  can  begin  to  starve  then. 

"There  is  a  psychology  of  scarcity  here  in 
which  a  5  per  cent  shortage  or  surplus  makes 
a  big  difference."  Dr.  M  S,  Swaminathan. 
director  of  India's  Agricultural  In.stitute. 
said. 

In  a  bad  year,  such  as  1974.  he  said,  there 
were  no  real  catastrophic  floods  or  droughts. 
but  production  dropped  Just  enough  to  set 
off  a  scare  which  doubled  prices,  causing 
hoarding  and  poor  food  distribution. 

This  year  India  Isn't  all  that  much  better 
off,  but  the  record  crop  has  raised  con- 
fidence and  made  food  more  readily  available 
at  reasonable  prices. 

"The  best  indication  we  have  is  that 
people,  even  the  poorest  people,  are  no 
longer  standing  in  the  long  lines  at  govern- 
ment fair-price  shops  to  buy  cheaper,  lower- 
grade  rice,"  Swaminathan  said, 

"They  prefer  to  spend  a  little  bit  more 
money  for  better-grade  rice  on  the  open 
market," 

Swaminathan  and  the  New  Delhi  govern- 
ment show  cautious  optimism  that,  given  a 
few  more  good  years  of  harvest,  India  will 
build  up  reserves  of  food  to  fight  off  disaster 
and  buy  time  while  the  nation  struggles  with 
Its  population  problem 

The  Indian  government  already  funds 
and  operates  the  largest  birth-control  pro- 
gram of  any  government  in  the  world  Fam- 
ily planning  has  been  readily  accepted 
among  the  country's  middle  class  |  about  150 
million  persons],  accounting  for  a  small  drop 
In  the  birth  rate  In  the  last  20  years 

But  It  has  not  been  accepted  by  the 
peasants,  the  vast  Indian  majority,  and  the 
government  is  beginning  to  show  signs  of 
taking  tough  and  drastic  mea.'^ures  to  limit 
them  to  smaller  families. 

One  Indian  state  has  proposed  a  law  im- 
posing fines  and  Jail  term.s  on  parents  who 
have  more  than  two  children  Other  states 
provide  incentives  and  disincentives  to  en- 
courage voluntary  vasectomies  and  tubec- 
tomles.  The  federal  government  in  Feb- 
ruary ruled  that  its  employes  ai'.d  New  Delhi 
residents  who  did  not  limit  their  families  to 
two  children  would  be  denied  government 
housing,  medical  services,  and  other  bene- 
fits. 

"We  Just  have  no  choice  anymore."  one 
nutritionist  said.  'It's  insane  to  think  we 
can  allow  the  population  to  grow  the  way 
It  has." 

India  has  more  than  600  million  persons 
now.  and  37  births  for  each  1,000  persons 
every  year.  With  this  birth  rate,  by  the  year 
2000  the  country  would  have  800  million 
people — more  than  double  its  population  of 
359  million  in  1950  This  kind  of  growth 
would  make  India's  dream  of  one  day  being 
able  to  feed  Itself  and  even  sell  export  crops, 
virtually  hopeless 

Some  development  experts  in  India  believe 
the  government  has  already  given  up  hope 
of  ever  eradicating  hunger  in  the  nation's 
rural  area."; 


"ITiere  are  always  going  to  be  people  dyir^: 
in  the  countryside,"  one  said  1  think  when 
they  really  have  a  bad  situation  in  the  future. 
they  are  going  to  concentrate  on  keeping 
people  in  the  cities  fed  because  the  cities 
are  more  volatile  politicaliy  They'll  Just 
ignore   the   suffering   in    the   rural    areas  " 

Reports  during  the  famine  in  1974  and 
early  1975  indicate  the  government  policed 
ri:ral  railroad  stations  and  highways  m  West 
Bengal  to  keep  hungry  villagers  from  travel- 
ing to  Calcutta  In  search  of  relief 

"There  Just  wasn't  enough  food  in  the 
city  for  everyone,  and  they  were  afraid  of  a 
serious  Incident  In  Calcutta  if  it  became 
overrun."  one  observer  said 

India  has  embarked  on  several  ambitious 
programs  to  increase  the  size  of  its  irrigated 
farmlands  and  introduce  more  productive 
technology.  But  most  Indian  farmers,  even 
with  irrigation  and  the  most  moaern  tech- 
nology, still  are  dependent  on  India's 
erratic  monsoon  rainy  season 

The  pessimists  think  India,  now  more  than 
ever,  will  be  dependent  on  surplus  food 
stock-'-  from  the  U.S  during  emergencies. 
This  dependency  comes  at  a  tune  when  U,S,- 
Indian  relations  are  becoming  more  and  niure 
strained, 

Washington  recently  canceled  a  $"^5  miUion 
agricultural  aid  program  to  India,  citing 
prime  Minister  Indira  Gandhi's  hostility  to- 
ward the  U.S  in  public  remarks  over  the  last 
few  months. 

The  U.S  will  give  India  more  than  J 100 
million  worth  of  gram  this  year  through  vari- 
ous private  development  agencies  such  as 
CARE,  Catholic  Relief  Services  and  Oxfam 
But  surplus  r,S  grain  ha.s  become  such  a 
valuable  contmodity  in  a  food -short  world 
that  many  are  beginning  to  wonder  how  long 
Washington  will  be  willing  to  continue  such 
generous  donations. 

Wliat  will  happen  in  the  next  few  years  in 
India,  the  country  most  vulnerable  m  the 
world  to  famine  by  virtue  of  its  enormous 
population  and  agricultural  problems,  will 
depend  on  the  vagaries  of  weather 

If  there  is  rain  with  no  major  droughts  or 
floocis,  India  will  probably  experience  only 
periodic  local  dl.'sasters,  such  as  the  1974—75 
We.st  Bengal  famine. 

If  the  rains  fall,  however,  man>  experts 
are  convinced  there  is  no  way  out  for  India  — 
that  millions  will  starve  m  an  unparalleled 
famine   before   the  end  of   the  century 

That  is  the  pessimist's  view,  and  it  is  prob- 
ably best  stated  by  Robert  Holson.  a  former 
CARE  and  Peace  Corps  worker  who  spent  a 
decade  working  with  India's  poorest  farmers, 
trying  to  upgrade  their  lives 

Before  leaving  India  in  1975.  Holson  wrote 
a  paper  ba.sed  on  his  observations  of  the 
starving  landles-  laborers  In  West  Bengal, 

Holson  said  he  believes  miUion.s  will  face 
starvation  in  the  near  future  simply  because 
of  inflation  and  underemployment  He  also 
said  the  population  explosion  will  make  it 
impossible  for  the  rich  agricultural  nations 
continually  to  feed  India's  starving  masses 

",  ,  ,  It  is  doubtful  that  such  a  massive  re- 
lief effort,  even  if  undertaken,  would  do  more 
than  prolong  the  inevitable  day  of  reckon- 
ing." Holson  said,  "No  nation  or  group  of 
nations  can  be  expected  indefinitely  to  feed 
a  huge  and  evergrowing  mass  of  landless 
indigents." 

Already,  Holson  said,  it  Is  obvious  the  pop- 
ulations of  West  Bengal  and  most  of  the  rest 
of  India's  northern  states,  along  with  Ben- 
gladesh,  are  too  large  to  be  fed  by  their  out- 
moded, precarious  agricultural  systems. 

"Thus,  without  an  Immediate  massive, 
two-pronged  effort  to  reduce  population 
growth  rates  and  to  increase  agricultural 
production."  he  believes,  "it  is  only  too  likely 
that  In  this  decade  we  will  see  Malthus  vindi- 
cated in  West  Bengal,  as  population  growth 
begins  to  be  severely  checked  by  simple 
starvation.' 
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LESSONS  OF  THE  LOCKHEED 
SCANDAL 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President.  Ed- 
win O.  Reischauer,  the  former  U.S.  Am- 
bassador to  Japan,  has  written  the  most 
lucid  commentary  I  have  seen  on  the 
devastating  effects  of  the  Lockheed 
bribery  scandal  upon  United  States- 
Japanese  relations. 

Japan.  Professor  Reischauer  writes  In 
the  current  Newsweek  magazine,  is  not 
a  country  where  this  kind  of  bribery  Is 
commonplace.  The  last  major  Japanese 
bribery  scandal  of  this  magnitude,  in 
1914,  toppled  a  government.  Signifi- 
cantly, that  scandal  involved  charges 
that  a  foreign  munitions  company  cor- 
rupted Japanese  naval  officers. 

From  the  Japanese  viewpoint,  accord- 
ing to  Professor  Reischauer,  the  com- 
bination of  uncorroborated  allegations 
of  bribery  originating  in  the  United 
States  coupled  with  an  insistence  by  the 
U.S.  State  Department  that  the  details 
be  kept  secret,  points  to  "an  infuriating 
combination  of  irresponsible  accusations 
and  a  cynical  coverup." 

Many  Japanese  suspect  collusion  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  the  ruling 
pro-American  Japanese  Liberal-Demo- 
cratic Party  to  shield  that  party  from 
embarrassment.  Secretary  Kissinger's 
petition  in  the  Lockheed  case  asking  the 
court  to  keep  details  secret  said  as  much 
in  almost  as  many  words. 

Professor  Reischauer  concludes  that 
"the  damage  has  been  astronomical"  be- 
cause "the  stupidities  committed  have 
been  almost  beyond  belief."  Among  the 
stupidities  he  catalogs  are  Lockheed's 
decision  to  use  as  its  agent  a  disrepu- 
table right-wing  Japanese  extremist,  who 
was  also  apparently  an  agent  of  the  CIA. 
"Why  do  Americans  think  they  can  ap- 
ply one  standard  of  ethics  at  home."  Dr. 
Reischauer  asks,  "and  a  different  one 
abroad  without  damaging  themselves 
and  the  views  others  have  of  them?" 

A  very  good  question. 

As  a  remedy,  he  recommends  legisla- 
tion to  prevent  U.S.  companies  from 
practicing  bribery  abroad.  Bribes,  he 
says,  only  backfire  and  cause  longrun 
damage. 

The  Senate  Banking  Committee  is  cur- 
rently considering  S.  3133,  which  would 
both  prohibit  bribery  by  U.S.  corpora- 
tions anvwhere  in  the  world,  and  would 
require  disclosure  to  the  SEC  of  all  for- 
eign sales  consultant  commissions.  We, 
expect  a  report  on  disclosure  by  the  SEC 
later  this  month,  and  one  from  Secretary 
Richardson's  Cabinet  task  force  by 
June  1. 

I  am  hopeful  that  Congress  will  act  on 
thLs  legislation  this  year. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  Profe^- 
i?or  Rei.schauer's  article  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  ob.jectlon,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

The  Lessons  of  the  Lockheed  Scandal 
(By  Edwin  O    Reischauer) 

Ever  since  Watergate,  we  Americans  have 
become  drearily  accustomed  to  unpleasant 
revelations  from  Washington.  Recent  allega- 


tions that  Lockheed  oflBclals  made  huge  pay- 
offs In  Japan  may  .seem  Just  another  airing 
of  our  own  dirty  linen  We  realize  that  such 
disclosures  may  temp)orarlly  tarnish  the 
American  Image  abroad,  but  we  do  not  expect 
them  to  set  off  big  explosions.  But  that  Is 
exactly  what  has  happened  In  the  case  of  the 
Lockheed  scandal  In  Japan. 

The  political  process  tn  Japan  is  In  turmoil, 
untimely  elections — that  Is,  untimely  from 
the  point  of  view  of  the  party  In  power — 
may  prove  necessary,  and,  as  a  result,  leader- 
ship might  slip  at  least  partly  Into  the  hands 
of  opposition  parties  that  are  less  friendly 
to  the  United  States  In  the  meantime,  the 
Japanese  are  furious  with  the  United  States, 
and  Japanese-American  relations,  which  only 
a  few  months  ago  had  never  been  better,  have 
passed  under  a  chilling  shadow. 

Americans  may  wonder  why  all  the  fuss. 
They  have  the  vague  Impression  that  foreign 
lands,  or  at  lea.st  Asian  countries,  run  their 
affairs  corruptly  and  that  U.S.  firms  com- 
peting with  foreigners  for  sales  In  such  coun- 
tries may  be  forced  Into  bribery.  This  may 
Inflame  American  sensibilities,  they  feel,  but 
why  should  the  foreigners  get  excited? 

THE    ORDEAL    OF    CORRUPTION 

If  this  Is  what  Americans  think,  then  they 
are  as  woefully  uninformed  about  Japan  as 
the  Lockheed  officials  must  have  been  who 
got  us  all  Into  this  mess.  Japanese  are  lavish 
with  tax-free  entertaining,  and,  as  with  us. 
the  line  between  legal  and  Illegal  political 
contributions  Is  somewhat  Indistinct.  But 
the  Japanese  are  very  rigid  about  the  sort  of 
corruption  alleged  In  the  Lockheed  ca.se.  Cor- 
ruption is  often  a  political  Issue  in  Japan, 
but  that  Is  because  standards  are  so  high 
The  last  major  scandal  Involving  bribery  In 
high  places  was  the  Slemans  affair  of  1914 
when.  Just  before  the  first  world  war.  a  Ger- 
man company  was  alleged  to  have  made 
payoffs  to  Japanese  naval  officers.  The  gov- 
ernment fell  as  a  consequence. 

With  this  background,  one  can  under- 
stand the  Irritation  of  the  Japanese  when 
a  branch  of  the  American  Government 
blithely  alleges  that  Japanese  Cabinet  mem- 
bers and  high  government  officials  have  taken 
huge  bribes  and  then  another  branch  of 
the  American  Government  at  first  tries  to 
keep  the  supporting  evidence  from  the  Japa- 
nese Government  and  finally  transmits  It 
but  only  on  the  condition  that  no  names  may 
be  revealed  unless  Indictments  are  made — • 
which  in  most  cases  will  be  Impossible  be- 
cause of  the  Japanese  statute  of  limitations 
To  the  Japanese,  this  seems  an  Infuriating 
combination  of  Irresponsible  accusations  and 
a  cynical  cover-up. 

Add  to  thti  situation  Internal  political 
tensions.  The  ppposltlon  parties,  hungry  for 
power,  see  In  khe  Lockheed  scandal  a  golden 
opportunlty'u)  disrupt  the  work  of  the  Diet 
and  thus  J6rce  an  election  under  conditions 
y4infavoral51e  to  the  Liberal  Democrats,  the 
party  in  power. 

The  opposition  parties  are  sure  the  Liberal 
Democrats  are  conniving  with  the  American 
Government  on  a  cover-up  Everyone  has 
been  horrified  by  unofficial  allegations  In  the 
United  States  that  the  CIA  Is  Involved  and 
that  the  case  has  something  to  do  with  clan- 
destine American  support  for  certain  Japa- 
nese politicians.  Businessmen  are  dismayed 
that  the  disruption  of  the  Diet  has  delayed 
passage  of  the  budget,  thus  Interfering  with 
economic -recovery  programs.  Efforts  to  dig 
up  evidence  within  Japan  have  not  been 
fruitful,  and  the  true  story  may  never  be 
known.  Everyone  Is  unhappy,  and  everything 
is  In  confusion. 

No  doubt,  both  Japan  and  Japanese-Ameri- 
can relations  will  survive  the  ordeal,  albeit 
with  scars.  The  scandal  may  hasten  the  grad- 


ual shift  of  political  power  toward  the  left, 
though  the  policies  of  resulting  coalition 
governments  will  probably  not  be  as  different 
from  those  of  the  present  conservative  gov- 
ernment as  most  people  Imagine.  Japanese 
will  have  another  big  reason  for  viewing  their 
close  relations  with  the  United  States  with 
distaste,  but  those  relations  will  continue 
out  of  economic  and  political  necessity  on 
both  sides. 

There  can  be  no  happy  ending  to  this 
sorry  mess,  but  we  Americans  can  at  least 
draw  two  useful  lessons  from  It  One  is  that 
we  should  devise  legislation  to  prevent  US 
companies  from  practicing  bribery  of  gov- 
ernments or  government  officials  abroad. 
Any  competitive  handicap  this  might  tem- 
porarily cause  in  areas  where  bribery  is  part 
of  the  system  would  probably  be  more  than 
offset  In  time  by  the  realization  that  Amer- 
ican prices  had  nothing  added  on  for  cor- 
ruption. Where  bribery  is  not  part  of  the 
system,  as  In  Japan,  It  Is  even  greater  folly 
to  tolerate  shenanigans  like  those  Lockheed 
engaged  in  In  the  long  r'jn  they  can  only 
backfire  and  cause  great  damage. 

ETHICS     AND    POLITICS 

In  the  Lockheed  CAse,  in  fact,  the  damage 
has  been  astronomical.  But  that  is  because 
the  stupidities  committed  have  been  almost 
beyond  belief.  In  a  country  not  given  to 
official  bribery,  in  competition  with  Ameri- 
can, not  foreign,  companies.  Lockheed  of- 
ficials allegedly  pxald  exorbitant  bribes 
through  Yoshio  Kodama,  a  somewhat  dis- 
reputable right-wing  extremist,  whose  In- 
volvement In  any  cause  Is  likely  to  do  It 
more  harm  than  good.  Can  men  actually  be 
paid  salaries  for  making  such  absurd 
decisions? 

The  other  lesson  we  can  learn  is  that, 
whether  or  not  the  CIA  was  involved,  the 
outburst  over  the  Lockheed  case  Is  one  more 
clear  Indication  that  the  United  States 
should  not  meddle  in  the  domestic  politics 
of  other  countries  This  Is  particularly  true 
of  democracies  like  Japan,  but  the  principle 
should  apply  everywhere.  Whatever  short- 
range  gains.  If  any.  may  be  achieved  by 
channeling  aid  to  certain  parties  or  poli- 
ticians, they  are  sure  to  be  washed  out  In  the 
long  run  by  far  greater  losses  when  revela- 
tions occur  or  people  suspect  that  such 
things  might  have  happened 

Both  lessons  are  quite  self-evident  even 
without  the  Lockheed  horror  story.  Why  do 
Americans  think  that  they  can  apply  one 
standard  of  ethics  at  home  and  a  different 
one  abroad,  without  damaging  themselves 
and  the  views  others  have  of  them?  We 
realize  that  our  Individual  ethics  apply  not 
Just  within  our  own  homes  but  also  outside 
them.  Why  should  we  think  that  collectively 
as  a  nation  we  can  disregard  our  ethical 
values  when  we  go  abroad'' 


OSHA  ON-SITE  CONSULTATION 

Mr.  TAFT.  Mr.  President,  on  March  18. 
1976,  I.  in  behalf  of  Senators  Abourezk, 
Beall,  Laxalt,  and  Nelson,  introduced 
S.  3182,  a  bill  to  amend  OSHA  to  pro- 
vide on-site  consultation  and  education 
to  employers.  The  bill  is  now  pending 
before  the  Senate  Labor  and  Public  Wel- 
fare Committee,  on  which  I  serve,  and 
I  am  extremely  pleased  to  announce  that 
Senators  Domenici.  Fannin,  Young, 
Bumpers,  and  Eastland  have  been  add- 
ed as  cosponsors  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  President,  the  Labor  Subcommit- 
tee has  conducted  2  days  of  hearings  in- 
volving   OSHA    oversight.    I    had    the 
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privilege  of  testifying  before  the  sub- 
committee on  April  13.  1976.  concerning 
my  bill  at  which  time  I  elaborated  on 
its  provisions  and  rationale.  I  will  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  my  testimony 
be  printed  in  full  following  the  conclu- 
sion of  my  remarks  so  that  my  colleagues 
will  be  able  to  study  in  depth  my  bill.  I 
believe  they  will  conclude  that  the  on- 
site  consultation  proposal  established  by 
my  bill  is  a  vital,  timely  and  constructive 
change  in  the  Occupational  Safety  and 
Health  Act. 

Relief  to  employers  in  meeting  OSHA 
requirements  through  a  penalty-free  on- 
site  consultation  program  has  been  an 
issue  of  major  concern  to  the  business 
community  since  OSHA's  passage.  In 
oversight  hearings  held  by  both  the  Sen- 
ate— 5  days  in  1974  and  thus  far  2  days 
in  1976 — and  the  House — 6  days  in  1972, 
16  days  in  1974,  and  3  days  in  1975 — the 
one  central  theme  upon  which  most  wit- 
nesses have  agreed  is  the  need  for  on- 
site  consultation. 

I  am  gratified  that  S.  3182  is  sun- 
ported  by  the  National  Association  of 
Manufacturers,  the  Associated  General 
Contractors  of  America,  Inc.,  the  Na- 
tional Federation  of  Independent  Busi- 
ness, the  Printing  Industries  of  Amer- 
ica, Inc.,  and  the  Can  Manufacturers  In- 
stitute, to  name  just  a  few.  While  the 
subcommittee  has  not  yet  received  all 
the  testimony  intended  to  be  presented 
by  organized  labor  groups,  I  believe  it  is 
significant  to  note  that  when  Roy  Stein - 
furth,  administrator.  Insulators'  Health 
Hazard  program.  International  Associa- 
tion of  Heat  and  Frost  Insulators  and 
Asbestos  Workers  testified  in  response  to 
a  question  posed  by  me  concerning  on- 
site  consultation  programs,  he  stated: 

I  think  It  would  be  most  Important,  edu- 
cation. 1  feel,  is  the  key. 

I  could  not  agree  more.  The  estab- 
lishment of  a  free,  voluntary  Federal  on- 
site  consultation  program  which  does  not 
contain  any  punitive  provisions,  should 
reduce  much  of  the  employer  opposition 
to  the  act  and  induce  a  greater  degree 
of  voluntan.'  compliance  with  it. 

Mr.  President,  there  have  been  some 
assertions  that  perhaps  employers  would 
not  take  advantage  of  a  voluntary  pro- 
gram similar  to  that  established  by  my 
bill  and  thai  employers  do  not  really  de- 
sire this  change  Tliese  sixrulations.  in 
my  view,  are  unwarranted  and  have  been 
rebutted  by  the  many  letters  we  have  re- 
ceived by  employers  urging  us  to  adopt 
such  a  program.  They  are  further  refuted 
by  the  results  of  an  OSHA  sur\'ey  con- 
ducted by  the  Honorable  Edward  W.  Pat- 
TisoN  of  New  York's  29th  District,  re- 
ported in  tlie  April  9,  1976,  Congression- 
al Record — Extensions  of  Remarks  sec- 
tion. 

Congressman  Pattison  surveyed  2.000 
employers  in  his  district  about  many 
facets  of  the  present  OSHA  program  He 
received  a  17-percent  resiwn.se  rate 
which  reflects  the  high  degree  of  interest 
that  employers  have  in  OSH.^  We  on  the 
Senate  side  are  certainly  aware  of  this 
Oiie  of  Uie  crucial  questions  asked  of 
these  businessmen  was  as  follows: 


5.  If  ofl-slte  or  on-site  con.'--iilu^/tlons  be- 
tween OSHA  experts  and  employers  could  be 
conducted  without  fear  of  employers  receiv- 
ing citations,  would  this  be  a  constructive 
change  in  OSHA  procedures? 

Mr.  President.  91  percent  of  the  em- 
ployers who  had  been  inspected  by  OSHA 
resix)nded  "Yes"  and  97  percent  of  the 
employers  who  had  not  been  inspected 
by  OSHA  responded    'Y&s.'" 

I  submit  this  is  hard  dat,a  and  affirma- 
tive evidence  of  the  worth  of  the  on-site 
consultation  program  to  employer.^  and 
employees.  To  echo  and  emphasize  the 
words  of  one  New  Lebanon  Center,  N.Y.. 
employer  referred  to  in  the  Pattison  sur- 
vey who  commented  on  H.R  8616 — the 
Hou.se -pa,ssed  on-site  consultation  bill 
which  is  identical  to  S.  3182 : 

Tills  would  be  the  most  sensible  change 
OSHA  could  make.  If  this  had  been  done 
from  the  start,  the  whole  program  would 
have  gone  more  smoothly,  and  people  would 
feel   differently  about  OSHA. 

To  use  a  popular  phrase.  Mr,  Presi- 
dent, this  bill,  S.  31«2,  "is  where  its 
at." 

I  commend  to  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues the  entire  Pattison  survey  as  the 
resiilts  are  most  interesting  and  signif- 
icant. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  my  April  13  testimony  presented 
to  the  Senate  Subcommittee  on  Labor  be 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  testi- 
mony was  ordered  to  be  print.ed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

TESTIMONY   OF  SENATOR    ROBERT    TaFT.   JR. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  appreciate  this  opportu- 
nity to  appear  before  the  subcommittee  this 
morning  to  express  my  views  regarding  the 
Occupational  Safety  and  Health  Act.  I  am 
plesised  that  you  have  taken  the  time  out  of 
your  busy  schedule  to  hold  oversight  hear- 
ings on  this  imfjortant  legislation.  I  ptir- 
tlcularly  applaud  the  thrust  of  these  hear- 
ings which  is  to  focus  on  OHSAs  Impact  on 
the  small  businessman.  I  believe  these  hear- 
ings will  vividly  demonstrate  that  any  OSHA 
reform  must  Include  some  relief  for  business- 
men, and  particularly  small  busines.smeu,  in 
their  attempts  to  comply  with  a  Federal 
statute  that  Is  complex,  and  I'm  sure  at 
times,  bewildering. 

Mr.  Chairman,  there  is  no  argument  from 
the  business  community  or  anyone  else  that 
the  objective  of  assuring  safe  and  healthful 
working  conditions  for  all  workers  Is  a  goal 
of  utmost  importance  which  must  be  vigor- 
ously pursued.  The  Occupational  Safety  and 
Health  Act.  in  recognizing  that  need  and 
establishing  the  mean.s  to  reduce  personal  in- 
jury and  illness  on  the  Job.  represents  an 
Important  legislative  initiative  However,  ex- 
perience under  the  a<;t  has  led  me  to  the  con- 
clusion that  there  are  many  difficulties  posed 
for  the  employer  by  OSH.'V  which  must  be 
resolved  if  a  workable  program  for  improved 
workers'  safety  and  health  is  to  be  achieved 
I  have  long  believed  that  a  principle  short- 
coming of  the  act  is  the  placing  of  an  In- 
ordinate emphasis  on  punishment  of  em- 
ployers for  noncompliance  and  not  enough 
emphasis  on  assisting-  employers  toward  com- 
pliance While  we  have  made  ?^me  improve- 
ments In  thLs  area  because  the  Occupational 
Safety  and  Health  Administration  has  been 
making  effort."  to  a.ssist  employers  in  under- 
standing and  complying  with  its  standards — 
more  u-  needed  primarily  in  the  form  of  per- 
manent legislation  which  would  rectify  many 
of  the  shortcomings  of  the  act. 


While  in  the  pa,';t  I  have  supported  com- 
prehensive reform  o'  OSHA  iS  1147,  the 
Dominick  bill  i .  it  is  my  _iudgment  that  em- 
ployers are  in  critical  need  oi  immediate 
relief  which  cannot  await  the  outcome  of 
extensive  hearings  and  debate  on  comprehen- 
sive OSHA  reform  This  critical  need 
prompted  me  to  introduce  S  3182.  a  bill  to 
amend  OSHA  to  provide  on-sit«  consultation 
and  education  to  employers  Thl-s  bill  is  now 
pending  before  the  Labor  Committee  and  1 
am  very  pleased  to  announce  that  :t  is  co- 
sponsored  by  three  other  members  of  the 
Labor  Committee  Senators  Nelson,  Laxalt. 
and  Beall,  and  also  by  Senators  Fannin 
Abourezk,  and  Domenici  I  submit  that  this 
OSHA  reform  effort,  while  limited  in  scofje.  is 
extremely  important  in  promoting  OSHA's 
effectiveness  and  early  and  favorable  action 
by  this  committee  Is  warranted, 

The  purpose  of  my  bill  Is  tc  prc\:de  a 
much-needed  program  of  Federal  en -?:".e 
consultation  and  education  to  encourage  and 
assist  employers,  and  especially  small  em- 
ployers, to  comply  with  the  safety  and  health 
standards  promulgated  under  OSHA  It  is  my 
expectation  that  government  assistance  to- 
ward voluntary  compliance  with  OSHA  will 
be  much  more  successful  thain  solely  relying 
upon  the  enforcement  mechanism  which  has 
proven  unsatisfactory  m  achieving  compli- 
ance with  the  act. 

1  believe  there  is  now  in  being  a  general 
recognition  on  the  part  of  the  Congres.- 
that  the  vast  majority  of  employers  are 
more  than  willing  to  comply  with  OSHA. 
but  there  is  a  desperate  need  for  a  clear  ex- 
planation to  them  of  their  obligation?  under 
the  act.  The  larger  employer  is  able  to  hire 
professional  consultants  who  help  to  insure 
compliance.  But  what  about  the  small  busi- 
nessman? What  can  he  rely  upon  to  help 
him  in  his  effort  to  run  a  clean  shop? 

The  answer.  Mr.  Chairman,  is  almost  noth- 
ing insofar  as  the  current  law  is  written  and 
interpreted.  At  the  present  time,  consulta- 
tion services  cannot  be  afforded  by  the  De- 
partment of  Labor  without  triggering  the 
normal  enforcement  provisions  of  OSHA.  As 
a  practical  matter,  this  means  that  well- 
intentioned  and  honorable  employers  are 
discouraged  from  asking  for  OSHA  s  advice 
on  the  applicability  of  standards  in  relation 
to  their  places  of  employment,  because  to  do 
so  may  result  in  a  punitive  enforcement  ac- 
tion by  OSHA 

This  prohibition  has  caused  considerable 
misunderstanding  and  resentment  about  the 
act  in  the  business  community.  It  Is  my 
feeling,  and  the  feelings  of  others,  that  the 
establishment  of  a  free,  voluntary  Federal 
on-site  consultation  program  which  has  nc 
punitive  ramifications  should  reduce  much 
of  employer  opposition  to  the  act.  and  realis- 
tically furnish  to  their  employees  a  place 
of  employment  which  is  both  safe  and 
healthful. 

Mr.  Chairman,  my  bill  must  be  viewed  m 
the  context  of  the  status  of  existing  on-site 
consultation  programs.  Currently,  the  states 
may  have  voluntary  consultation  programs 
through  one  of  two  means  Either  under 
section  18  of  the  act.  or  under  section  7(c) 
{ li  in  jurisdictions  which  are  under  Federal 
OSHA   " 

Under  section  18.  any  lunsdiction  wishing 
to  assume  responsibility  for  development  and 
enforcement  of  occupational  safety  and 
health  standards  may  submit  a  State  plan 
for  development  of  such  standards  and  their 
enforcement  If  the  Secretary  of  Labor  de- 
termines that  the  State  plan  will  at  least  be 
as  effective  as  Federal  OSHA  standards,  he 
will  approve  the  plan  and  make  available 
Federal  funds  to  operate  the  State  progra.T. 
under  section  23  g  i  The  Federal  share  for 
each  Stat*  grant  may  not  exceed  50^  of  the 
total  cost  to  the  State  of  such  a  program 
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Currently.  22  out  of  the  66  Jurisdictions 
covered  by  OSHA  operate  a  State  plan  and  of 
these,  21  offer  on-site  consultation  services 
to  employers. 

In  addition,  the  Congress  established  In 
the  Labor-HEW  appropriations  bill  of  fiscal 
year  1975,  and  continued  In  fiscal  year  1976, 
a  program  to  operate  on-site  consultation 
under  section  7(c)  (1)  In  Jurisdictions  under 
Federal  OSHA.  Under  these  contracts,  the  34 
Jurisdictions  In  Federal  OSHA  are  eligible  to 
participate  In  contracts  on  a  50-50  matching 
basis  with  the  Federal  Government  for  the 
purposes  of  offering  on-site  consultation 
services.  There  are  14  Jurisdictions  which 
presently  participate  in  section  7(c)(1)  con- 
tracts. One  Is  one  of  these  States. 

Because  of  the  financial  constraints  which 
we  well  know  are  operable  in  many  States 
today,  there  are  21  eligible  Jurisdictions 
which  have  not  Joined  In  the  section  7(c) 
( 1 )  program  to  provide  Job  site  consultation 
services.  Hence,  employers  In  these  States  are 
therefore  unable  to  obtain  mQch-needed  on- 
site  consultation. 

I  submit  that  this  Is  totally  an  Inequita- 
ble situation.  Consultation  services  should 
be  available  in  every  Jurisdiction.  The  safety 
and  health  of  all  workers,  regardless  of  where 
they  perform  their  duties,  Is  of  paramount 
Importance  and  consultation  services  which 
help  to  assure  their  health  and  safety  should 
not  be  subject  to  such  discrepancy  My  bill 
removes  these  inequities  by  providing  on- 
site  consultation  to  employers  in  every  Jur- 
isdiction. 

The  key  points  of  my  bill  are  as  follows: 

( 1 )  Creates  on-site  consultation  services 
within  the  U.S.  Department  of  Labor  These 
services  would  be  completely  separated  from 
enforcement  activities. 

(2)  Priority  for  the  services  would  go.  up- 
on request,  to  small  businesses  and  hazard- 
ous workplaces  However,  there  Is  no  arbit- 
rary "number -of-employees"  cutoff  limit 
which  would  preclude  larger  employers  from 
using  the  services  nor  Is  there  any  Intent 
to  detract  from  OSHA's  enforcement  obliga- 
tions. .1 

(3)  The  program  would  be  100%  federally 
funded  and  the  coverage  would  be  universal. 
In  other  words,  unlike  the  present  system, 
employers  In  all  Jurisdictions  would  be  eli- 
gible to  use  the  services  and  uniformity  In 
consultation  advice  would  be  achieved. 

(4)  Consultant  could  not  issue  citations 
or  propose  fines  and  the  consultant's  report 
could  not  be  used  against  the  employer  un- 
less the  employer  specifically  permits  such 
use  in  a  subsequent  enforcement  Inspection. 

(5)  The  consultant's  advice  would  not  be 
binding  upon  enforcement  personnel  In  the 
case  of  a  subsequent  enforcement  Inspec- 
tion. However,  the  consultant's  report,  if 
permitted  by  the  employer,  may  be  used  as 
evidence  of  the  employer's  good  faith  In  the 
determination  of  any  penalties. 

(6)  Consultants  discovering  a  serious  haz- 
ard shall  immediately  notify  the  employer 
of  the  hazard  and  permit  a  reasonable  time 
for  abatement  of  the  hazard.  The  consultant 
would  not  notify  enforcement  personnel  ex- 
cept in  a  case  where  the  employer  refuses  to 
abate  the  serious  hazard. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  it  is  important  to 
note  that  the  bill  I  have  introduced  is 
Identical  with  HR  8618,  which  was  over- 
whelmingly passed  by  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives on  November  17,  1975.  I  submit 
that  this  vote  reflected  the  manifest  feel- 
ings of  the  Members  of  the  House  that  em- 
ployers, particularly  small  employers,  ob- 
tain consultation  in  their  work  places  with- 
out sanctions. 

Finally,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  to  again 
reiterate  that  this  bill  Is  not  a  panacea  to 
cure  all  of  OSHA's  ills.  However,  It  Is  my 
Judgment  that  the  time  Is  now  ripe  when  we 


must  stem  the  tide  of  negative  thinking 
about  this  act  and  to  provide  free  affirmative 
assistance  to  employers  to  better  enable 
them  to  comply  with  safety  and  health 
standards.  As  I  see  It,  the  bottom  line  of 
this  bin  Is  that  employers  will  benefit  be- 
cause the  amendment  would  make  available 
to  them  consultative  advice  on  the  applica- 
tion of  OSHA  to  their  specific  work  places 
without  fear  of  reprisal.  Workers  will  benefit 
from  the  Improvement  of  health  and  safety 
conditions  In  their  places  of  employment 
thereby  providing  them  with  greater  protec- 
tion. I  submit  that  the  only  effect  of  the 
amendment  will  be  to  help  make  OSHA  the 
useful  remedial  legislation  which  Congress 
Intended  It  to  be.  I  respectfully  as  for  the 
support  of  my  colleagues  In  obtaining  this 
most  worthwhile  objective. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  concludes  my  state- 
ment and  again  I  thank  you  for  the  opf>or- 
tunlty  to  be  here  this  morning. 


THE  PANAMA  CANAL  TREATY 

Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  President,  the  present 
election-year  controversy  over  the  Pan- 
ama Canal  Treaty  negotiations  is  court- 
ing disaster  for  the  United  States  if  the 
American  people  allow  themselves  to 
succumb  to  the  extreme  rhetoric  we  are 
being  offered  by  one  of  our  Presidential 
candidates — Ck)V.  Ronald  Reagan. 

As  the  WEishington  Post  pointed  out 
in  an  editorial  yesterday: 

Gov.  Reagan  evidently  would  rather  see 
the  canal  closed  and  fought  over — Just  as 
long  as  It  stays  In  American  hands — than  to 
see  It  open  and  peaceful  under  Panamanian 
control. 

Is  Governor  Reagan  actually  willing  to 
senselessly  risk  the  lives  of  both  Ameri- 
cans and  Panamanians  with  the  ultimate 
result  of  losing  what  we  will  save  through 
negotiation?  Are  the  American  people 
actually  willing  to  send  their  sons  to  the 
Panama  Canal  Zone  to  defend  a  falla-" 
clous  principle  that  the  Panama  Canal  is 
U.S.  territory? 

The  rhetoric  of  Governor  Reagan 
raises  some  very  serious  questions.  Is  it 
his  purpose  to  seek  confrontation  glob- 
ally; to  sit  glibly  in  the  White  House  if 
he  were  elected  President  wielding  his 
"big  stick"  as  he  ^nds  American  service- 
men overseas  to  defend  what  his  mis- 
perceived  notion  of  U.S.  interests  might 
be? 

Mr.  President,  it  Is  easy  to  respond  to 
simplistic  rhetoric.  However,  the  Ameri- 
can people  must  be  aware  that  once  the 
rhetoric  becomes  reality  and  we  make  the 
decision  to  seek  confrontation,  it  will  not 
be  Governor  Reagan  on  the  front  lines 
in  the  Canal  Zone.  It  will  be  the  average 
American,  many  of  whom  are  now  danc- 
ing to  the  Pled  Pi  perish  rhetoric  of  the 
Governor.  The  rhetoric  is  all  too  rem- 
iniscent of  the  fairly  tale,  the  "Pied  Piper 
of  Hamlin  "  Having  gladly  engaged  the 
Pied  Piper  to  rid  their  community  of  rat's, 
the  citizens  of  Hamlin  decided  his  price 
for  such  service  was  too  high.  He  then 
took  all  their  sons  and  daughters. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  the  editorial 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 


Panama  Trottblemakinc 

Nowhere  Is  the  political  campaign  doing 
more  mischief  to  foreign  policy  than  on  the 
subject  of  the  Panama  Canal.  The  particular 
target  is  the  negotiations  the  United  States 
has  been  conducting  with  Panama  to  write  a 
new  treaty  that  would  assure  continued 
American  access  to  this  vital  international 
waterway.  Turning  the  matter  on  its  head. 
Ronald  Reagan  <repeatedly  claims  that  the 
negotiations  amount  to  a  "giveaway"  of 
something  that  Is  "ours."  A  flustered  Presi- 
dent Ford  has  responded  by  saying  on  the 
one  hand  that  the  United  States  will  "never" 
yield  defense  and  operational  rights  ( though 
the  i>olnt  of  negotiations  is  precisely  to  deter- 
mine the  terms  on  which  to  yield  these 
rights),  and  on  the  other  hand  that  is  "ir- 
responsible" of  Gov  Reagan  to  suggest  that 
negotiations  be  broken  off.  Is  there  anyone 
in  the  house  who  can  parse  that?  The  only 
restrained  party  to  the  dispute  Is  the  Pana- 
manian side,  which  had  realized  that  the 
Canal  was  uniquely  prey  to  American  politi- 
cal fevers  and  had  wisely  decided  to  wait  to 
consummate  the  negotiations  until  next  year. 

Just  what  currents  In  the  American  psyche 
Gov  Reagan  Is  tapping  on  Panama  is  a  ques- 
tion defying  conventional  political  analysis. 
Is  It  an  expression  of  repressed  resentment 
over  the  humiliation  which  some  Americans 
believe  we  suffered  In  Vietnam?  An  expres- 
sion of  the  expansionism.  Imperialism,  Jingo- 
Ism — call  It  what  you  will — responsible  for 
the  American  acquisition  of  the  Canal  in  the 
First  place?  Does  It  represent  deeper  misgiv- 
ings over  the  method — settlement  and  con- 
quest— by  which  the  whole  home  territory  of 
the  United  States  was  assembled?  Or  does  it 
represent  a  genuine  belief  that  the  canal 
zone  actually  is  American  sovereign  territory? 

This  last  premise  Is,  of  course,  false.  Mr. 
Reagan's  earnest  reiterations  notvrtthstand- 
Ing,  the  Zone  and  Canal  are  not  American 
sovereign  territory.  By  the  embarrassingly 
one-sided  Hay-Bunau-Varilla  treaty  of  1903, 
the  United  States  extracted  rights  ("use,  oc- 
cupation and  control")  but  not  sovereignty; 
these  rights  were  granted  only  "as  If  (the 
United  States)  were  sovereign"  Since  1905 
the  United  States  government  has  acknowl- 
edged as  much  Marilyn  Berger  aptly  noted 
on  these  pages  the  otlier  day  that  some  rou- 
tine attributes  of  sovereignty  are  missing:  An 
American  can  live  In  the  Zone  only  as  long 
as  he  or  she  works  there;  a  child  born  there 
of  Panamanian  parents  is  not  an  American 
citis^en 

The  crowds  that  roar  at  Ronald  Reagan's 
strumming  of  their  emotions  on  Panama  de- 
serve better  of  a  presidential  candidate.  For 
there  is  no  evidence  that  Mr  Reagan  has  ar- 
rived at  his  position  out  of  a  calculated 
Judgment  that  American  Interests  would  be 
better  protected  If  the  United  States  hung 
on  Indefinitely  to  the  Canal.  On  the  contrary, 
his  course  sUnds  only  to  provoke  the  Pana- 
manians and  to  complicate  American  rela- 
tions with  the  other  Latin  nations — all  of 
them — who.  regardless  of  domestic  Ideology, 
share  the  Panamanian  conviction  that  the 
American  hold  Is  an  anachronism  that  must 
gradually  (over  a  period  of  decades)  be  re- 
moved Gov.  Reagan  evidently  would  rather 
see  the  canal  closed  and  fought  over — Just  as 
long  as  It  stays  In  American  hands— than  to 
see  it  open  and  peaceful  under  Panamanian 
control 

Mr.  Ford  errs  In  terms  of  both  policy  and 
pontics,  we  believe,  by  trying  to  move  to  his 
right  on  this  issue  to  soften  the  Reagan  at- 
tack. He  should  move  back  to  the  center, 
calmly  go  on  with  the  negotiations,  and  put 
himself  forward  to  the  voters  as  the  steward 
of  the  vital  and  legitimate  American  Interest 
in  assuring  continued  free  American  transit 
through  the  Canal. 
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A  NATIONAL  POLICY  ON  WEATHER 
MODIFICATION 

Mr.  BELLMON  Mr  President,  yes- 
terday. May  5,  the  di.stinguLshed  senior 
Senator  from  the  Slate  of  Kansas,  Mr. 
Pearson,  introduced  S.  3383,  a  bill  to 
authorize  and  direct  the  Secretary  of 
Commerce  to  develop  a  national  policy 
on  weather  modification  and  for  other 
purposes. 

I  am  pleased  to  coauthor  this  legisla- 
tion and  wish  to  congratulate  and  com- 
mend the  Senator  from  Kansas  for  the 
leadership  he  has  displayed  in  develop- 
ing this  legislation. 

Since  the  beginning  of  human  history, 
the  specter  of  drought  has  been  one  of 
the  most  fearsome  and  menacing  threats 
the  human  race  has  faced.  The  prob- 
lem is  especially  serious  now  that  the 
world's  food  supply  and  population  are 
in  close  balance  While  there  are  certain 
sections  of  the  country  where  drought 
is  more  troublesome  than  in  other  areas, 
the  fact  is  that  a  drought  in  Kansas, 
Oklahoma  or  Texas,  or  anyplace  else  in 
the  countrj',  hurts  every  citizen  by  in- 
creasing the  cost  of  living.  In  addition, 
serious  and  prolonged  drought  results 
in  considerable  outlays  by  the  Federal 
Treasury  through  existing  disaster  relief 
programs. 

Mr.  President,  besides  the  ameloria- 
tion  of  drought,  weather  modification 
holds  great  promise  for  the  suppression 
of  hail,  the  reduction  of  devastating 
windstorms,  and  possibly  the  moderation 
of  excessive  rainfall  which  often  results 
in  serious  flooding.  While  the  science  of 
weather  modification  is  clearly  in  its  in- 
fancy and  while  there  is  some  difference 
of  opinion  as  to  its  efBcacy.  clearly, 
enough  is  know7i  to  justify  the  compre- 
hensive investigation  contemplated  by 
S. 3383. 

For  the  last  30  years,  scientists  have 
recognized  the  potential  benefits  possi- 
ble through  the  application  of  weather 
modification  techniques.  Regrettably,  no 
effective  system  of  applying  presently 
known  weather  modification  knowledge 
has  been  developed  Equally  important. 
no  system  is  now  in  place  to  carefully 
monitor  and  measure  the  effectiveness  of 
weather  modification  efforts  on  a  large 
scale. 

S.  3383.  when  it  becomes  law.  will  pro- 
vide the  means  for  existing  weather  mod- 
ification knowledfje  to  be  applied  in  an 
effective,  coordinated  manner  with  re- 
sults monitored  to  add  to  the  growing 
body  of  knowledge  in  this  field  Also,  for 
the  first  time.  S  3383  will  brins  together 
the  presently  widely  disbursed  Federal 
efforts  in  the  weather  modifiration  field. 

Mr  President,  in  the  developing  of 
S.  3383,  Senator  Pearson  ha.9  apain  dem- 
onstrated his  leadership.  I  commend  and 
congratulate  him  on  his  work  in  the 
formulation  of  thL«;  lepislation. 


RURAL    HE.'U.TH    CARE 
APPALACHIA 


IN 


Mr.  INOUYE.  Mr.  President,  the  Wash- 
ington Post  late  last  montli  published  a 
strong  editorial  that  advocated  swift  ac- 


tion by  Congress  in  correcting  a  most 
unfortunate  weakness  in  our  delivery  of 
healtli  services  under  medicare.  That 
weakness  lies  in  the  inability  of  profes- 
sional nurt^e  practitioners  to  handle 
health  problems  and  preveritive  services, 
especially  in  the  rural  areas  suffering 
from  doctor  shortages,  under  the  present 
medicare  plan. 

In  the  last  Congress,  I  introduced  a 
measure  that  sought  to  bring  our  Na- 
tion's registered  nurses  under  the  medi- 
care plan,  so  that  their  services  would 
be  reimbursed  through  medicare  pay- 
ments. I  attempted  to  increase  the  avail- 
ability of  health  care.  esj>ccially  in  tliose 
areas  with  an  insufficient  number  of 
practicing  doctors.  That  bill.  cospoiLsored 
by  Senators  Brock  and  Domenici.  sadly 
failed  to  generate  any  meaningful  legis- 
lative action. 

I  am  happy  to  report  that  since  I  in- 
troduced the  bill  in  this  Congress.  13  of 
my  colleagues,  from  both  sides  of  the 
aisle,  have  joined  me  in  thLs  effort  to  im- 
prove the  delivery  of  our  Nation's  health 
services.  Presently,  Senators  Bayh.  Can- 
non. Clark.  Domenici,  Gravel.  Philip  A. 
Hart.  Hartke.  Hatfield.  Humphrey.  Ja\  - 
ITS,  Leahy,  McIntyre,  and  Moss  are  co- 
sponsoring  thLs  measure.  S.  104.  This  bill 
also  enjoys  the  active  support  of  the 
American  Nurses'  A.ssociation. 

All  of  us  have  recognized  that  too 
many  nurses  are  underutilized  Nurses 
are  highly  skilled  profes,^,ionals  that  are 
allowed  to  perform  few  services  without 
the  direct  supervision  of  a  medical  doc- 
tor. It  is  my  personal  belief.  ba.sed  on 
what  many  doctors  and  nurses  have  told 
me.  that  nurses  can  perform  up  to  70  to 
80  percent  of  what  we  typically  expect  a 
physician  to  do.  And  in  many  clinics,  es- 
pecially the  rural  areas,  nurses  are  the 
chief  providers  of  health  care. 

As  I  continue  to  urge  for  the  careful 
but  expeditious  consideration  of  S.  104 
in  tliLs  Congress,  I  wish  to  commend  the 
Washington  Post  for  its  fine  editorial 
support,  and  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  editorial,  which  is  entitled  "Ru- 
ral Health  Care  in  Appalachia."  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as   follows : 

(Fom  the  Washington  Post.  Apr  24.  1976] 

Rural  Health  Care  in  Appalachia 
Some  five  years  ago  In  eastern  Tennessee, 
a  cooperative  effort  by  some  mountain  citi- 
zens helped  create  a  health  clinic  In  the 
small  town  of  Clairfield  It  wa?  desperately 
needed.  As  in  much  of  rural  Appalachia.  the 
isolation  and  po%-erty  of  Clairfieid  meant  that 
the  people  had  no  doctor  or  nurse.  Because  of 
both  the  need  and  the  citizen's  enthusi- 
asm, the  Appalachian  Regional  Commission 
provided  funds.  By  law,  the  commis.sion's 
support  would  last  for  five  years,  after  which 
the  town  would  have  to  pay  Its  own  way. 
With  the  five  year  period  running  out.  the 
future  of  the  health  clinic  is  m  serious  doubt 
The  troubles  in  Clairfield  might  be  seen 
as  another  hard  luck  story,  the  kind  thb.t 
has  been  crushing  Appalachians  for  gener- 
ations. But  the  town's  difficulties  are  signifi- 
cant t>ecause  many  of  the  problems  in  Its 
health  clinic  are  found  throughout  the  13- 
state  region.   In  all,  the  ARC  assists  more 


than   150  communities   In  running  prim&ry 
health  care  clmlas 

What  makes  the  running  difficult  Is  an 
outdated  and  unworkable  Medicare  regula- 
tion that  prevents  clinics  from  being  reim- 
bursed for  services  unless  a  doctor  is  physi- 
cally present.  But  Ui  Clairfield  and  many 
other  clmics.  doctors  can  only  come  once  a 
week  or  at  other  Intervals  Most  of  the  time. 
i,ur.se-practltioners.  physician  assistants  or 
(it.her  non-doctors  provide  the  daily  health 
care  needs  According  to  the  commission,  be- 
tween 70  to  80  per  cent  of  the  region  s  rural 
medical  problems  can  be  competently  han- 
dled by  the  nurse  practitioners  and  other 
non-physlcians.  Thu.s,  because  Medicare  does 
not  reimburse  for  this  non-phys;cian  care, 
the  clinics  lose  money  and  cannot  pay  their 
way  As  a  recer.t  ARC  sta^  paper  notes  ■"The 
prohibitive  Medicare  regulation  is  based 
upon  objections  raised  by  the  American  Med- 
ical Association  during  the  1972  hearings  on 
amendments  to  the  Social  Security  Act  At 
that  tune,  such  murse  practitioners  were 
relatively  unknown,  and  mai.y  physicians 
considered  them  a  threat  to  the  high  stand- 
ards of  the  medical  profession  Times  have 
changed  and  many  physiciariS  r.ow  use  these 
practitioners  extensively  Medicare  has  not 
changed,  however," 

Corrective  legislation  is  now  before  both 
the  Senate  Finance  Committee  and  the  House 
Ways  and  Means  Commit t**  .'it  the  moment, 
the  bills  are  being  debated  by  the  American 
Medical  Association,  the  American  Nursing 
A.ssociation.  the  administration  the  com- 
mittees and  the  commission  Each  party  has 
Its  own  po,sit;on,  based  on  it,<:  special  inter- 
ests. But  what  about  the  interests  of  the  sick 
people  m  the  mountains?  It  Is  already  tragic 
enough  that  many  of  them  are  victimized  by 
pcx)r  housing  lack  of  transportation,  the  ef- 
fects of  strip  mining  and  insensitive  coal 
companies  But  now  they  have  to  sit  still 
and  wait  for  outsiders  to  argue  it  out  at>out 
Medicare  regulations.  Even  then,  the  72 
clinics  offer  only  miner  relief:  the  ARC  esti- 
mates that  700  to  800  clinics  are  actually 
needed  in  Appalachia 

To  delay  changing  the  regulations  means 
that  many  of  the  existing  clinics  v.i\\  soon  be 
closing.  The  commission  argues  persuasively 
thaV  Medicare  reimbursement  should  be 
given  according  to  the  care  provided  rather 
than  according  to  the  provider  of  the  care. 
In  other  words,  what  difference  does  it  make 
to  the  sick  penson  if  he  is  t.-eated  by  a  doctor 
or  nurse  practitioner  as  long  as  he  is  treated 
in  an  adequate  way? 


FINANCIAL  DISCLOSURE  OF 
SENATOR  STAFFORD 

Mr  STAFFORD  Mr  President,  today 
I  place  in  the  Congressional  Record  a 
statement  of  my  financial  holdings, 
along  with  a  summary  of  my  1975  Fed- 
eral income  tax  return 

Tlie  financial  statement  .^hows  that  mv 
wife,  Helen,  and  I  had  net  asset<:  of 
S332.000  on  May  5.  1976.  when  the 
evaluation  was  made 

The  statement  I  am  makmp  public 
lists  details  of  our  holdings,  including 
bank  accounts,  cash  value  of  life  insur- 
ance, real  and  personal  property  we  owti, 
and  stock.s  and  bonds. 

Virtually  all  of  the  stocks  and  bonds 
listed  were  owned  by  us  before  I  entered 
pubhc  office,  and  there  has  been  little 
change  in  our  financial  condition  since 
I  entered  politics  in  Vermont  22  rears 
ago. 

The  summary  of  our  joint  Federal  tax 
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return  shows  that  my  wife  and  I  had  a 
gross  income  last  year  of  slightly  more 
than  $57,200.  Of  that  total.  $43,025  came 
from  my  salary  as  a  U.S.  Senator.  Our 
taxable  income  for  the  year  was  slightly 
less  than  $41,000 — almost  exactly  the 
same  as  the  previous  year. 

We  paid   $12,534    in   Federal   income 

jxes  for  the  year,  and  more  tlmn  $3,400 

m  Vermont  State  income  taxes.  The  total 

of  our  Federal  and  State  income  tax  bills 

was  slightly  higher  this  year  than  last. 

I  am  making  copies  of  this  financial 
statement  available  to  newspapers,  radio 
stations,  and  other  news  services  in  Ver- 
mont, as  I  did  last  year. 

I  am  doing  this  because  I  remain  con- 
vinced that  those  who  serve  in  Govern- 
ment, as  well  as  Government  itself,  must 
be  as  open  and  candid  as  possible  with 
the  public. 

I  believe  one  of  the  reasons  for  public 
suspicion  of  government  and  politics  is 
that  so  much  of  our  activity  takes  place 
away  from  public  view. 

The  best  way  to  enable  Americans  to 
judge  whether  their  government  and 
their  officials  are  acting  properly  is  to 
provide  full  disclosure  of  all  interests  of 
government  and  of  those  who  make  de- 
cisions in  government. 

Thus.  I  invite  all  Vermonters — and  all 
other  Americans — who  are  interested  to 
examine  my  financial  holdings  and  to 
match  those  holdings  with  my  record  as 
a  public  official. 

I  plan  to  make  a  similar  financial  re- 
port on  the  public  record  each  year  for 
the  remainder  of  my  time  in  public  office. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  fi- 
nancial statement  and  tlie  Federal  in- 
come tax  return  summary  referred  to 
above  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Statement  of  Financial  CoNomoN  or  Sen- 
ator AND  Mrs.  Robert  T.  Stafford.  Mat  5. 

1976 

Savings  accounts 

Bellow.s  Palls  Trust  Co $6,000 

BurUngton  Savings  Bank 6.000 

The  Howard  Bank 6.000 

Rutland  Savings  Bank 5,000 

Burlington  Federal  Savings  &  Loan.  _ .  5.  000 


STOCKS 


Total    -- 25,000 

Checking  accounts:  Rlggs  National  Bank. 
First  Virginia  Bank,  the  Howard  Bank — 
Total,  $9,870.00 

Life  Insurance  (cash  value)  :  Travelers  In- 
surance Co  .  MONY,  NYLIC,  NSL.I.  Connecti- 
cut General — Total.  $17,194.50. 
Real  estate 

64  Litchfield  Ave,  Rutland.  Vt $50,000 

27  Howard  Ave  ,  Rutland,  Vt_ 30.  000 


Total 80.  000 

Additional  property 

Real    estate.    House,    3541    Devon 

Drive,  Pals  Church,  Va $80.  000.  00 

I, aw  library  and  office  furniture 
27  South  Main  Street,  Rutland, 
Vt --        2.000.00 

Contribution  to  Federal  retire- 
ment (as  of  April  30.  1976) 40.  399  95 

Boat  and  two  cars 14.  000  00 

fersonal    property 20.000.00 


SharM 


Nam* 


Value      Number 


Price 


American  Finance  System 

A.T.  «  T    .      

Bankers  Trust  of  New  York 

Bellows  Falls  Trust 

Book  ot  the  Month 

Cluett  Peabody 

Con  f  dison  of  New  York 

[«ion 

Gillette  Co  .        

Greyhound 
Hayes  Albion 

The  Howard  Bank  

I  nternational  Harvester 

Manufacturers  Hanover  Trust. 

Monsanto      

NL  Industries 

National  Distillers 

Outboard  Marine 

Standard  Brinds 

Texaco .........<. 

Vendo - 


$312.50 

50 

6U 

5,675  00 

100 

56 

552.00 

16 

34  ^ 

4.800.00 

80 

60 

1,  248.  50 

50 

24'. 

210.00 

20 

10b 

1.637.50 

100 

I6>t 

940.00 

10 

94 

660.00 

20 

33 

325.00 

20 

lbi« 

313.50 

22 

14', 

11,785.25 

1,003 

11', 

532.50 

20 

26S 

26.026.00 

728 

3i«« 

3,600.00 

40 

90 

715.00 

40 

\V, 

1.000.00 

40 

25 

635.00 

20 

31*4 

362.50 

10 

3bH 

1.065.00 

40 

2bH 

53.75 

10 

5', 

tax.  The  IRS  indicates  that  the  figure 
will  rise  to  244  individuals  when  the  final 
results  are  known.  The  preliminar>- 
tables  released  by  the  IRS  reveal  the  fol- 
lowing numbers  of  nontaxpayers  accord- 
ing to  income  groups : 

Number  of  nontaxpayers 

Income  group: 

$1  million  or  more 5 

$600,000-$!  million 29 

$200,000-$600.000    186 

$100.000-$200,000    —  653 

$60.000-$100.000 2.400 


Total 62.449.00 


Uabilitiea 
Eastern  Llljerty  Federal  Savings 

and  Loan   Assn  .  Washington. 

DC    (as  of  December  31.  1975) 

first    mortgage    on    house    at 

3541       Devon       Drive.       Palls 

Church.  Va.) $12,  191   57 

The     Howard     Bank.     Rutland. 

Vt. - 6.700.00 


Total    18.  891   67 

Recapitulation 

Toul  assets $350,913.45 

Total    liabilities... .--        18.891.67 

Net  assets 332.  021   88 

Summary  of  1975  Joint  Federal  Income  Tax 
Returns.  Robert  T.  and  Helen  K.  Stafford 

Income; 

Salary    $43.  026  00 

Dividends 2.815.10 

Interest  ... ^ - 1.306.95 

Other - - 10.098.97 


Total  Income 67,246.03 


Adjustment  to  Income: 
Allowable     congressional      ex- 
penses not  reimbursed 

Total  adjustments  to  income 

Adjusted  gross  income 

Itemized  deductions: 

Medical   

Taxes 

Interest -- 

Contributions   

Miscellaneous    


Total  deductions 

Exemptions  claimed  (2) 

Taxable    income 

Pederal  Income  tax  due  and  paid. 


4,  854   18 

4,854   IB 

62.391.64  ' 

160.00 
8.  257  06 
1,  130.93 

342.00 
66.00 

9,944  99 

1.600  00 
40.  946.  85 
12. 534   48 


Total 166,399.95 


REFORMS  IN  THE  MINIMUM  TAX  TO 
END  TAX  AVOIDANCE  BY  TlIE 
WEALTHY 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  yester- 
day's disclosure  by  the  IRS  of  the  mas- 
sive continuing  tax  avoidance  by  wealthy 
individuals  and  corporations  demon- 
strates the  need  for  the  Senate  to  face  up 
to  its  responsibility  of  enacting  effective 
tax  reform  measures  to  end  these  fla- 
grant abuses  of  the  Nation's  tax  system. 

According  to  the  IRS,  there  were  220 
wealthy  individuals  in  1974  with  incomes 
of  $200,000  or  more  who  paid  no  income 


Total    3.273 

Thus  a  total  of  3.273  individuals  re- 
porting income  of  $50,000  or  more  in 
1974  paid  no  tax  whatever. 

Even  these  figures  are  only  the  tip  of 
the  iceberg,  however.  For  every  tax 
avoider  who  wins  the  loophole  game  by 
reducing  his  taxes  to  zero,  there  are 
countless  more  who  use  the  loopholes  and 
tax  shelters  to  slash  their  taxes  to  levels 
close  to  zero. 

Despite  the  enactment  of  the  minimum 
tax  in  1969.  thousands  of  wealthy  per- 
sons are  still  finding  ways  to  escape  their 
taxes.  Such  tax  avoidance  is  especially 
Intolerable  in  a  democratic  society  whose 
tax  system  is  supposed  to  be  based  on 
progressive  metho(ls  of  taxation. 

The  solution  to  this  problem  of  zero 
taxpayers  is  not  hard  to  find.  In  my  view, 
strengthening  of  the  present  minimum 
tax  constitutes  the  principal  means  for 
preventing  tax  avoidance  by  high  in- 
come individuals  and  corporations. 

The  House-passed  tax  reform  bill  now 
pending  in  the  Senate  Finance  Commit- 
tee includes  some  long  overdue  changes 
that  would  improve  the  minimum  tax. 
But  additional  impixjvemeaits  are  re- 
quired if  the  minimum  tax  Ls  to  fulfill 
its  important  function  of  insuring  that 
wealthy  individuals  and  corporations 
pay  their  fair  share  of  taxes. 

Yet.  according  to  yesterday's  IRS  fig- 
ures only  43  of  the  244  nontaxpayers 
with  incomes  of  $200,000  or  more  even 
reported  tax  preferences  subject  to  the 
minimum  tax.  And  even  the.se  43  per- 
sons were  able  to  avoid  actually  paying 
any  minimum  tax,  because  of  the  loop- 
hoies  in  the  minimum  tax  itself  which 
make  that  tax  so  ineffective. 

There  are  several  measures  of  the  slap 
on  the  wrist  nature  of  the  present  mini- 
mum tax: 

One  obvious  weakness  Is  revealed  by 
the  data  concerning  the  effective  rate  of 
the  minimum  tax.  A  total  of  almost  $8 
billion  in  tax  preferences  was  reix)rted 
for  1972,  the  most  recent  year  for  which 
data  are  available.  But  the  total  mini- 
mum tax  paid  on  this  preference  income 
was  only  $216  million.  Thus,  the  effec- 
tive rate  of  tax  on  this  preference  in- 
come was  actually  only  2  7  jx-rcent,  al- 
though the  statutory  rate  is  set  at  in 
percent. 

Of  the  almost  $8  billion  In  tax  pref- 
erences reported  in  1972,  persons  with 
the  0.7  percent  highest  income  in  the 
country — those  with  inromes  over  $50.- 
000 — took  advantage  of  $6.8  billion  of  the 
preferences,  or  85  percent  of  the  total. 
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Tax  preferencing"  Is  obviously  a  game 
almost  exclusively  for  the  rich. 

The  present  minimum  tax  does  not 
even  touch  many  reporting  .substantial 
tax  preference  income.  In  1972.  of  the 
125.000  returns  showing  tax  preference 
income.  98.000  or  79  percent — paid  no 
minimum  tax  at  all.  These  nonminimum 
taxpayers  accounted  for  $3  bir.'on  out 
of  the  total  $8  billion  in  ti\x  preference 
income.  Thus  37  percent  of  the  total 
tax  preference  income  reported  in  1972 
went  completely  untouched  by  the  mini- 
mum tax. 

SOURCES   OF    WEAKNESS    IN    THE    PRESENT 
MINIMUM    TAX 

The  reasons  why  the  minimum  tax  has 
fallen  so  far  short  of  Congress'  expecta- 
tions in  1969  are  easily  identified: 

First.  The  statutory  minimum  tax  rate 
of  10  percent  is  too  low. 

Second.  The  $30,000  exemption  is  too 
high. 

Third.  The  deduction  allowed  for  regu- 
lar taxes  and  the  carryover  allowed  for 
regiUar  taxes  in  future  years  are  incon- 
sistent with  the  basic  nature  of  the  mini- 
mum tax 

Fourth.  Important  tax  preference 
items  are  not  even  Included  in  the  base 
on  which  the  minimum  tax  is  calculated. 

The  House-passed  tax  reform  bill  dealt 
to  some  extent  with  each  of  these  prob- 
lems in  a  constructive  fashion.  H.R.  10612 
would  amend  the  minimum  tax  as  it  ap- 
plies to  individual.s  by :  RaL'jlng  the  rate 
to  14  percent;  reducing  the  exemption  to 
$20,000  and  phasing  it  oat  at  $40,000  of 
preference  income;  repealing  the  deduc- 
tion for  regular  taxes  paid  and  tlie  de- 
duction for  the  carryover;  and  addmg 
two  new  items  of  tax  preference  the  de- 
duction for  intangible  drilling  and  de- 
velopment costs,  for  development  well.s 
only,  to  the  extent  the  deduction  exceeds 
the  amount  that  should  properly  be  capi- 
talized over  the  life  of  the  well;  and 
itemized  personal  deductions  to  tlie  ex- 
tent they  exceed  70  percent  of  an  in- 
dividual's adjusted  grcss  income. 

Surprisingly,  the  Hou.se  bill  did  not 
make  corresponding  clianges  in  the  mini- 
mum tax  as  it  applies  to  corporations. 

Nevertheless,  the  House  bill  moves  in 
the  right  direction  in  iii.suring  that  the 
minimum  tax  becomes  a  more  effective 
vehicle  for  U\x  ju-stice.  But  .stronger  ac- 
tion Is  required  by  the  Senate  if  we  are 
to  reach  our  goal  of  ending  tax  avoid- 
ance by  the  wealthy. 

PROPOSALS     FOR     REHiRM 

The  steps  necessar>'  to  strengthen  tiie 
minimum  tax  are  simple  in  themselves 
and  also  will  result  in  simplification  of 
the  minimum  tax  computation 

As  a  fundamental  matter,  the  Senate 
should  reaffirm  tiie  princiijle  that  the 
minimum  tax  ls  to  continue  to  apply 
equally  to  corporations  and  to  individ- 
uals. Corix)ration.  no  le.ss  than  individ- 
uals, have  an  obligation  to  pay  their  fair 
share  of  taxes.  Corporations  can  abuse 
tax  preferences,  just  as  high  income  in- 
dividual.s can.  Hence,  it  ls  es.sential  that 
the  reforms  in  tiie  minimum  tax  must 
apply  to  corjwrations  and  individual  tax- 
payers alike. 

Specifically.  I  propo.se  tliat  tlie  present 
mininium  tax  should  be  improved  by  the 
following  four  reforms: 


First  The  minimum  tax  rate  should  be 
increased  to  14  percent,  both  for  indi- 
viduals and  corporations. 

Tlic  14  percent  rate  is  the  beginnmg 
tax  rate  for  our  lowest  income  taxpay- 
ers. Certainly,  the  wealthiest  individuals 
and  corporations  in  the  country  snould 
not  pay  a  lower  rate  on  their  tax  prefer- 
ence income. 

Second  The  $30,000  exemption  should 
be  reduc€^d  to  S5.000.  and  tlien  phased  out 
dollar-for-dollar  as  tax  preference  in- 
come exceeds  that  amount.  Thus  the  ex- 
emption .should  disappear  at  $10,000  of 
preference  income  No  exemption  should 
be  allowed  for  corporations. 

Establi-shing  tlie  exemption  at  $5,000 
for  individuals  is  appropriate,  since  that 
is  the  amount  of  tax-free  income  al- 
lowed for  a  poverty  level  income  family 
of  four.  Tlie  richest  1  percent  of  the  pop- 
ulation hardly  needs  a  larger  exemption 
for  their  preference  income.  With  respect 
to  corporations,  they  get  no  exemption 
for  regular  taxable  income,  so  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  see  why  an  exemption  should  be 
granted  for  their  tax  preference  income. 

Third.  The  deduction  for  regular  taxes 
and  the  carryover  deduction  should  be 
repealed. 

The  deduction  for  regular  taxes  is  in- 
consistent with  the  basic  philosophy  of 
the  minimum  tax.  Tlic  minimum  tax  Ls 
intended  to  put  a  limit  on  the  benefit  of  a 
particular  tax  preference.  The  amount 
of  regular  taxes  paid  Ls  irrelevant  to 
achieving  this  goal.  The  unfortunate  in- 
troduction of  thLs  extraneous  clement 
into  the  minimum  tax  has  been  a  major 
source  of  avoidance  of  the  minmium  tax 
by  high  income  individuals.  It  has  cre- 
ated an  "executive  suite"  loophole  in  the 
minimum  tax.  under  which  high  .salaried 
individuals  arc  able  to  ase  the  regular 
taxes  tJiey  pay  to  offset  their  tex  prefer- 
ence income  and  escape  the  minimum 
tax. 

Fourth.  As  in  the  Hou.sc  bill,  the  mini- 
mum tax  base  should  be  expanded  to 
include  itemized  personal  deductions,  to 
the  extent  such  deductions  exceed  TO 
percent  of  income  The  base  should  also 
be  expanded  to  include  the  excess  of  the 
intangible  drilling  and  development  de- 
duction over  the  amount  deductible  if 
such  costs  were  properly  capitalized :  this 
rule  should  apply  to  all  oil  and  gas  wells. 
not  just  development  wells,  as  m  the 
House  bill. 

Wc  need  to  be  continuously  alert  to 
add  otlier  tax  preferences  to  the  mini- 
mum tiix  base  m  cases  where  such  pref- 
erences are  identified  as  a  source  of  in- 
equity or  abuse.  The  process  requires 
continuing  evaluation  by  Congre.ss.  Add- 
ing the  intangible  drilling  expen.se  de- 
duction and  excessive  personal  deduc- 
tions to  the  list  of  tax  preferences  is  an 
appropriate  step  at  this  time.  Other 
preferences  may  well  be  added  as  the 
need  is  revealed  in  the  tax  reform  debate 

Tliese  proposals  represent  responsible 
and  effective  measures  to  insure  that  the 
minimum  tax  fulfills  its  intended  func- 
tion. Taken  together,  they  will  generate 
revenue  gains  estimated  at  $2  5  billion 
for  individuals  and  $500  million  for  cor- 
Ix)rat!ons  m  the  first  full  year  the 
changes  take  effect. 

In  the  coming  weeks,  as  the  Senate 
studies  the  complex  issues  of  tax  reform, 


It  IS  esisential  for  Congress  to  develop 
effective  measures  to  end  the  serious 
abuses  and  inequities  that  exist  m  our 
prasent  tax  system. 

In  June,  when  the  Finance  Committee 
bill  reaches  the  floor,  the  Senate  will 
have  the  chance  to  make  good  on  the 
long-awaited  promise  of  significant  tax 
reform  for  the  American  people,  and  end 
the  flagrant  abuses  so  clearly  revealed  in 
the  recent  IRS  figures  on  wealthy  tax 
avoiders. 

Mr  President,  of  all  the  various  tax 
reform  proposals,  those  concernmg  the 
mmmium  tax  are  probably  most  famiUar 
to  Members  of  the  Senate, 

In  the  Tax  Reform  Act  of  1969.  it  was 
Sen.ttor  Long  who  led  tiic  way  in  adopt- 
ing the  current  additive  '  version  of  the 
minimum  tax  and  rejecting  the  complex 
and  less  effective  alternative"  minimum 
tax  that  had  been  approved  by  the  House 
earlier  that  year 

My  hope  Ls  tiiat  tlie  Senate  will  resist 
Uie  suggestions  now  being  made  to  revert 
to  the  complex  and  ineffective  "alterna- 
tive" method  of  calculating  the  minimum 
tax. 

The  experience  since  1969  imder  the 
present  additive  tax  has  given  Congress 
a  very  clear  understanding  of  the  weak- 
nesses of  the  minimum  tax.  They  are 
easily  remedied,  if  the  Senate  has  the 
will,  by  tlie  sort  of  easily  understandable 
reforms  that  I  have  suggested. 

In  fact.  I  believe  there  is  broad  support 
in  the  House  and  Senate  lor  such  re- 
forms Last  December,  the  House  adopted 
tlie  improvements  m  tlie  minimum  tax 
m  H,R  10612  by  a  vote  of  314  to  107.  or 
a  margin  of  nearly  3  to  1.  And  for  good 
measure,  tlie  House  defeated  a  proposal 
to  substitute  an  alternative  tax  by  the 
even  larger  margin  of  334  to  85. 

Similarly,  m  January  1974.  the  Senate 
approved  a  floor  amendment  to  strength- 
en the  current  minimum  tax  by  a  vote  of 
47  to  32.  although  the  bill  to  which  the 
amendment  was  added  was  subsequently 
recommitted 

This  recent  history  puts  Congress 
squarely  on  record  m  favor  of  strengtii- 
enmg  the  current  income  tax  as  the 
proper  way  to  end  tax  avoidance  by  the 
wealtliy,  I  hope  that  these  reforms  will 
be  accepted  in  the  forthcoming  Senate 
debate 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
.sent  that  the  IRS  news  release  announc- 
ing the  data  on  nontaxpayers  for  1974. 
and  the  47  to  32  Senate  rollcall  vote  on 
minimum  tax  reform  on  Januarj-  24,  ■< 
1974.  may  be  printed  in  the  Record 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

IProm  the  Depart.nient  o1  the  Treasury, 
Interrja!   Revenue  Service) 
NEWS  Release.  May  5.   1976 

Washington.  DC — F^eliminary  statistics 
based  on  samples  from  the  over  8a  million 
individual  income  tax  returns  filed  for  1974 
were  made  available  today  by  the  Internal 
Revenue  Service 

The  publication,  "FYellmlnary  Report  Sta- 
tistics of  Income — 1974.  Individual  Income 
Tax  Returns."  summarizes  data  from  re- 
turns filed  during  1976 

According  to  the  report,  adjusted  gross  In- 
come rose  10  percent  over  1973.  reaching  an 
estimat.ed  $906  billion  Taxpayers  claimed 
more   than    $120    billion    in    itemized    deduc- 
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tions,  of  vhlch  about  $44  billion  were  for 
taxes,  more  than  $37  billion  for  Interest 
dedvictlons,  about  $15  billion  for  charitable 
contributions,  almost  $12  billion  for  medical 
and  dental  expenses,  and  another  $12  billion 
for  miscellaneous  deductions. 

The  preliminary  .statl-tlcs  also  show  that 
220  of  the  31.397  Individual  returns  report- 
ing adjusted  gross  Income  of  $200,000  or 
more  showed  no  Federal  Income  tax  liability. 
Since  the  time  that  the  preliminary  report 
was  prepared,  the  IRS  says  It  has  determined 
that  flnal  figures  show  244  returns  of  the 
31.132  actual  returns  In  this  Income  cate- 
gory ($200,000  or  above  adjusted  gross  In- 
come) reported  no  income  tax  liability.  All 
of  these  returns  have  been,  or  will  be.  clas.-!!- 
fled  to  determine  whether  an  audit  Is  neces- 
sary. 

The  number  of  nontaxable  returns  In  this 
category  of  adjusted  gross  Income  for  1974 
Increased  by  nearly  60  percent  over  the  num- 
ber of  such  returns  In  the  same  category  for 
1973.  The  percentage  of  returns  In  this  In- 
come category  which  reported  no  tax  liability 
Increased  from  0.64  percent  of  the  total  re- 
turns In  this  category  In  1973  to  0.78  percent 
In  1974.  Adjusted  gross  Income  represents  a 
taxpayer's  Income  after  the  allowance  of  cer- 
tain business  deductions  and  before  Itemized 
deductions  and  exemption  allowances  are 
deducted. 

The  statistics  show  that  43  of  the  244  non- 
taxable returns  reported  tax  preference  In- 
come subject  to  the  minimum  tax.  The  IRS 
stated,  however,  that  none  of  these  taxpayers 
were  liable  for  the  minimum  tax,  either  be- 
cause their  tax  preferences  fell  short  of  the 
830,000  exclusion  or  because  the  taxpayer 
could  use  one  of  the  other  tax  preference  off- 
sets, such  as  the  tax  carryover  from  prior 
years. 

The  IRS  noted  that  when  returns  are  au- 
dited, changes  in  the  amount  of  tax  liability 
reported  frequently  result.  The  IRS  audits  a 
much  greater  percentage  of  returns  of  tax- 
payers in  the  higher  Income  categories  than 
it  does  of  returns  of  taxpayers  in  the  lower 
Ir.come  categories. 

The  publication  highlights  sources  of  In- 
come and  classifies  taxable  Income,  exemp- 
tions, and  Income  tax  by  size  of  a  taxpayer's 
adjusted  gross  Income  for  the  Nation  Esti- 
mates are  also  included  for  each  state. 

The  32  page  report  may  be  purchased  for 
65  cents  from  the  Superintendent  of  Docu- 
ments, US.  Government  Printing  Office, 
Washlngto.i.  D.C.  20402. 

Senate  Rollcall  Vote  No.   12 
January  24,   1974   (93rd  Congress,  2d  Ses- 
sion) Kennedy  Amendment  to  Repeal  the  De- 
duction for  Taxes  Paid  and  to  Reduce  the 
Exemption  from  $30,000  to  $10,000. 

YEAS— 47 

Abourezk.  Aiken.  Allen.  Baker,  Bible.  Brock. 
Brooke,  Byrd,  Robert  C,  Case.  Chiles,  Church, 
Clark,  Cook,  Cranston.  Domenlcl.  Fulbrlght. 

Hart,  Haskell,  Hatfield,  Hathaway.  Huddle- 
ston,  Hughes,  Jackson.  Kennedy,  Magnuson. 
Mansfield.  Mathlas,  McOovern,  Metcalf,  Met- 
zenbaum,  Mondale,  Moss. 

Muskle,  Nelson,  Nunn,  Packwood,  Pastore, 
Pearson,  Pell,  Proxmlre.  Rlblcoff,  Schwelker, 
Stafford.  Stevenson,  Symington,  Taft, 
Welcker. 

NAYS 32 

Bartlett,  Beall,  Bennett.  Bentsen.  Buckley. 
Burdlck.  Byrd.  Harry  F.,  Jr.,  Cotton.  Curtis. 
Dole.  Elastland. 

Fannin.  Fong.  Gravel,  Griffin,  Gurney. 
Hri'ska,  Johnston,  Long,  McClellan.  McClure. 
McGee,  Montoya. 

Percy,  Roth,  Scott.  Hugh.  Scott,  William  L., 
Stennls,  Stevens.  Thurmond,  Tower,  Young. 

NOT    VOTING — 21 

Bayh,  Bellmon,  Blden,  Cannon,  Domlnlck, 
Eagleton,  Ervln,  Goldwater.  Hansen,  Hartke. 
Helms,   Holllngs.  Humphrey,   Inouye,   Javlts, 


Mclntyre.    Randolph,    Sparkman,    Talmadge, 
Tunney.  Williams 


COMPETITION  AND  REGULATION  OF 
COMMON  CARRIER  COMMUNICA- 
TIONS 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  on  Mon- 
day, May  3.  1976.  Richard  E.  Wiley. 
Chairman  of  the  Federal  Communica- 
tions Commission,  spoke  to  the  29th  an- 
nual conference  of  the  International 
Communications  Association  on  the 
present  controversy  over  the  appropriate 
role  of  market  competition  in  the  pro- 
duction and  delivery  of  telecommunica- 
tions services. 

In  his  speech.  Chairman  Wiley  pointed 
out  that — 

The  FCC.  and  perhaps  the  Industry  itself. 
has  paid  little  attention  to  the  very  funda- 
mental social  and  political  question  of 
whether  some  classes  of  users  do  or  should 
subsidize  other  classes  of  users. 

He  continued: 

Until  the  nature  and  extent  of  existing 
subsidies  between  classes  of  users  are  Iden- 
tified .  .  .  there  n  no  basis  for  any  intelli- 
gent conclusions  as  to  potential  economic 
harm  to  some  portion  of  the  telephone  In- 
dustry or  Its  sub6ci;lblng  public. 

Mr.  President.  I  agree  with  Chairman 
Wiley.  If  this  Nation  is  to  continue  to  en- 
joy the  benefits  of  nearly  universal  resi- 
dential telephone  service  and  at  tlie  same 
time  meet  the  demand  for  specialized 
communications  services,  some  broad 
questions  of  socioeconomic  policy  must 
be  addressed  by  the  Congress.  However, 
the  controversy  over  what  Chairman 
Wiley  has  correctly  described  as  "com- 
mission-made, and.  to  date,  court  up- 
held." common  carrier  communications 
policies,  cannot  be  resolved  until  the 
Congress  has  obtained  sufficient  infor- 
mation to  answer,  along  with  other  ques- 
tions of  national  telecommunications 
policy,  the  fundamental  question  of  "who 
is  subsidizing  whom?" 

Because  many  Members  of  Congress 
are  presently  concerned  with  this  con- 
troversy. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  text  cf  Chairman  Wiley's  speech  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  speech 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 
Address    by    Richard    E.    Wiley.    Chairman, 

Federal    Communications    Commission 

Thank  you  for  Inviting  me  to  be  the  Key- 
note Speaker  at  this  29th  Annual  ICA  Con- 
ference. It  Is  an  honor  to  participate  In  this 
distinguished  and  world-wide  gathering  of 
telecommunications  experts  from  Industry, 
commerce,  education  and  government. 

Although  this  Is.  Indeed,  on  international 
association.  I  would  like  to  begin  by  ad- 
dressing certain  controversies  which  have 
arisen  over  the  domestic  communications 
policies  of  the  Federal  Communications 
Commission.  The  era  of  the  1970'8  In  the 
common  carrier  field  has  been  one  marked 
by  rapid  technological  change,  new  and  Inno- 
vative services,  diverse  and  ever-expanding 
consumer  demands  and,  finally,  government- 
al action  which  has  attempted  to  respond  to 
these  dynamic  factors. 

Now,  here  In  1976,  one  aspect  of  the  gov- 
ernment's response — a  return  to  market- 
place principles  and  opportunities  !n  limited 
sectors  of  the  communications  field — is  un- 
der an  intensive  and  wide-ranging  attack,  an 
attack  being  directed  by  the  world's  largest 


corp)oratlon  In  conjunction  with  other  mem- 
bers of  the  telephone  industry  and  one 
which  has  moved  well  beyond  the  Commis- 
sion and  the  courts  to  the  halls  of  Congress 
Itself.  The  Intended  objective  of  this  as- 
sault— and  I  say  this  factually  and  wlthou.' 
rancor — Is  to  sweep  away  every  last  vestige  of 
this  Commission-made  and.  to  date,  court- 
upheld  policy. 

Perhaps,  then,  the  time  Is  ripe  to  take  a 
close  look  at  the  FCC's  efforts  in  this  area: 
what  have  we  decided,  why  have  we  so  acted 
and.  most  pertinently,  what  are  and  will  be 
the  probable  results  of  these  determinations 
Let  me  try  to  summarize  It  for  you  In  what, 
obviously,  can  be  only  a  brief  recitation. 

Distilled  to  Its  essential  Ingredients,  the 
fundamental  Issue  which  faced  our  Eigency 
In  the  late  1960's  was  whether  the  telephone 
company  had  to  be  the  sole  provider  of  the 
nation's  telecommunications  services  or 
whether.  Instead,  the  public  interest  might 
be  better  served  by  eliminating  regulatory 
barriers  to  the  development  of  alternative 
sources  and  alternative  suppliers  Both  then 
and  today,  there  was  no  question  concerning 
the  logic  or  efficiency  of  a  single  Integrated 
network  to  provide  the  ba«lc  facilities  for 
public  telephone  service  Rather,  the  Issue 
was  whether  the  American  consumer  should 
be  afforded  an  opportunity  to  secure  equip- 
ment— from  any  source — which  would 
adapt  those  facilities  to  meet  his  own  In- 
dividualized  communications   needs. 

With  respect  to  telephone  company  ac- 
tivities outside  of  the  public  telephone  field, 
a  related  question  was  whether  similar  op- 
portunities should  be  permitted  for  special- 
ized facilities  to  meet  specialized  non-public 
communications  needs  The  FCC  answered 
these  questions  by  concluding  that  the  com- 
munications market  Is  so  vast,  so  vigorous 
and  so  vital  that  opportunities  for  new  Ideas 
and  new  sources  of  services  could  be  publicly 
beneficial  without  nece.ssarlly  injuring  an 
existing  monopoly  supplier  or  Its  residential 
telephone  customers. 

Our  policy — basically,  to  provide  the 
American  consumer  with  telecommunica- 
tions options  and  alternatives — was  re- 
stricted to  two  discrete  areas  of  the  market: 
customer-supplied  terminal  equipment  and 
private  line  services  Just  how  narrow  and 
limited  these  opportunities  have  been  Is  best 
Illustrated,  perhaps,  by  the  market  shares 
which  competitors  have  been  able  to  obtain 
in  economic  rivalry  with  the  telephone  in- 
dustry. Today,  specialized  common  carriers 
account  for  only  1  /  10th  of  1  percent  of  the 
telecommunications  market  while  companies 
offering  terminal  equipment  in  competition 
w^lth  "telcos"  have  captured  but  4'lOths  of 
1  percent  of  that  market.  Their  combined 
revenues  do  not  exceed  $170  million  By  way 
of  contrast,  the  revenues  of  the  telephone 
Industry — which  exceed  $35  billion  for  all 
services — are  over  $4  billion  In  the  competi- 
tive market  sectors  alone  The  current 
dimension  of  the  competition  Is  perhaps  best 
dramatized  by  the  simple  fact  that  AT&T's 
increase  In  revenue  for  private  line  and  ter- 
minal equipment  services  In  1975,  over  1974 
figures,  was  more  than  double  the  total  reve- 
nues of  all  competing  suppliers  of  these 
services. 

Now  why  has  the  Commission  permitted 
competition  In  these  discrete  markets  In 
place  of  a  reg\ilated  monopoly?  As  to  termi- 
nal equipment,  the  an<!wer  Is  our  conviction 
that  our  citizens  should  have  the  right  to 
uoe  their  telephone  system  In  a  manner  "pri- 
vately beneficial,  but  not  publicly  detrimen- 
tal". Similarly,  with  respect  to  private  line 
services,  we  believe  that  consumers  should 
be  permitted  to  enjoy  the  communications 
options  available  from  alternative  sources 
This  principle  of  protecting  the  American 
consumer's  right  to  decide  how  his  communi- 
cations needs  will  best  be  met,  and  who  can 
best   meet   them,   underglrds   the  FCC's  de- 
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clslons  permitting  competition  In  these  two 
well  defined  markets. 

Implementation  of  such  precepts  has  borne 
fruit  for  the  public  In  suta.siantlal  forms. 
For  one  thing,  there  always  will  be  some 
communications  need.s  which  a  monopolist 
either  does  not  find  profitable  to  meet  or 
which  It  simply  lacks  the  incentive  to  Intro- 
duce The  businessmen  In  this  audience  know 
this  far  better  than  I  do — and  you  can  fill 
In  your  own  diverse  examples.  1  will  provide 
only  one,  rather  interesting  example  of  this 
reality:  namely,  the  development  of  com- 
munications terminals  for  the  deaf.  As  stu- 
dents of  telephony  may  recall.  Alexander 
Graham  Bell  first  became  interested  In  com- 
munications as  a  teacher  of  the  deaf  Some 
1(X)  years  later,  however,  telephone  com- 
panies stUl  have  not  produced  sjjeclal  com- 
munications services  which  would  enable 
over  one  and  a  half  million  deaf  Americans  to 
utilize  the  voice  telephone  network  Mean- 
while In  the  1960s  a  deaf  engineer  developed 
a  terminal  which — if  widely  marketed — 
would  afford  a  convenient  system  for  the 
deaf  to  communicate  by  telephone.  His  Ini- 
tial efforts  were  unsuccessful  becau.se  the 
telephone  operating  companies  concluded 
that  this  communications  market  was  too 
small  to  be  attractive.  Undaunted,  the  en- 
trepreneur began  selling  his  terminal  di- 
rectly to  deaf  users  and.  today,  over  20,000 
of  those  terminals  are  now  in  use. 

In  the  area  of  private  line  offerings.  It  was 
a  specialized  common  carrier— not  a  tele- 
phone company — that  was  the  first  to  pro- 
vide a  switched  digital  data  sy.stem  so  Im- 
portant for  efficient  data  communications. 
Moreover,  the  first  two  domestic  satellite 
systems  were  not  launched  by  a  telephone 
company  but  by  competing  private  line 
carriers.  The  carriers  who  have  pioneered 
this  new  satellite  technology  provide  such 
new  and  novel  services  as:  a  distribution 
system  for  the  Wall  Street  Journal,  a  deliv- 
ery system  for  cable  television  movie  serv- 
ices; long  haul,  high  speed  data  offerings;  and 
vital  communications  services  to  remote  Til- 
lages In  Alaska. 

I  say  all  of  this  not  to  denigrate  the  tele- 
phone Industry  for  which  I  have  profound 
respect  and  admiration  We  do  have  the  fin- 
est telephone  system  in  the  world,  thanks 
primarily  to  the  expert  and  dedicated  services 
of  the  men  and  women  of  the  Bell  Sy.stem 
and  of  thousands  of  independent  companies 
located  throughout  the  nation.  The  question. 
however,  remains:  Is  it  only  the  telephone 
Industry  which  can  provide  telecommunica- 
tions service  for  our  citizens  or  can  others. 
In  selected  areas,  also  compete  to  better 
serve  the  public  In  a  number  of  very  tangible 
ways? 

Moreover,  the  greatest  benefit  to  the 
American  consumers  from  Increased  com- 
petition may  be  an  intangible  one.  The  old 
monopolist  philosophy  that  "you  can  have 
It  If  we  choose  to  offer  It"  has  given  way  to 
a  new  receptivity  and  responsiveness  to  the 
public  which  best  can  be  summed  up  by 
AT&T's  recent  and  highly  publicized  motto: 
"We  hear  you".  Consumer  wants  and  the 
needs  of  small  businessmen,  both  of  which 
previously  might  have  been  overlooked,  now 
are  pursued  energetically  by  the  telephone 
industry.  Competition,  in  my  opinion,  has 
,  made  AT&T  and  Its  partners  better  and 
more  vigorous  business  entitles  and  better 
and   more  vigorous   public   servants. 

Critics  of  the  Commission's  pro-competl- 
tlve  policy  originally  argued  that  the  "one 
carrier — one  system"  concept  was  necessary 
to  preserve  the  technical  integrity  of  the 
telephone  network.  After  nearly  a  decade  of 
experience  with  the  Interconnection  of 
customer-supplied  equipment  and  special- 
ized common  carriers,  the  telephone  indus- 
try has  yet  to  document  any  deterioration 
of  the  nationwide  switched  network.  Thus, 
It  Is  not  surprising  that  the  technical  integ- 


rity  arguments   have   now    been   superseded 
by  the  theme  of  adverse  economic  impact. 

In  point  of  fact,  however.  Bell  and  the 
Independents  also  have  yet  to  prove  any 
case  or  harm  here  either — that  is,  any  present 
adverse  e^-oiiomic  Impact.  Indeed,  USITA's 
own  study  bears  clear  witness  to  this  fact. 
Thi.s  does  not  mean,  of  course,  that  some 
companies  or  some  users  could  not  experi- 
ence economic  effects  in  the  future.  But  the 
first  task  in  assessing  such  potentialities, 
I  would  suggest.  Is  to  ascertain  where  sub- 
sidles  may  exist  between  various  classes  of 
users  served  b't  the  telephone  company. 
Since  telco  services  traditionally  have  been 
dealt  with  in  the  aggregate  for  ratemaking 
purposes,  the  FCC,  and  perhaps  the  indus- 
try Itself,  has  paid  little  attention  to  the 
very  fundamental  social  and  political  ques- 
tion of  whether  some  cla.sses  of  users  do  or 
should    subsidize    other    classes    of    users. 

Stated  another  way.  rate  averaging  has 
not  been  conducive  to  record-keeping  which 
reflects  whether  individual  services  are 
priced  above,  or  below,  cost.  Not  surpris- 
ingly then,  the  evidence  submitted  in  the 
Commission's  Docket  20003  Economic  In- 
quiry has  been  confliciing  The  telephone 
companies  maintain  that  terminal  and  pri- 
vate line  services  subsidize  local  exchange 
rates.  Others,  most  notably  the  New  "York 
Public  Service  Commission,  argue  that  those 
services  are  priced  below  costs  and  that 
residential  users  may  be  subsidizing  busi- 
ness users.  For  example,  some  suggest  that 
residential  users  may  well  be  subsidizing 
low  private  line  television  transmission 
rates  for  the  broadcast  networks  and  news 
wire  services  The  Commission  is  presently 
analyzing  these  conflicting  contentions  and 
will  be  Issuing  an  initial  report  late  this 
summer.  Until  the  nature  and  extent  of 
existing  subsidies  between  classes  of  users 
are  Identified,  however,  there  is  no  basis 
for  any  intelligent  conclusions  as  to  poten- 
tial economic  harm  to  some  portion  of  the 
telephone  industry  or  its  subscribing  public. 

Let  us  tissume.  arguend<},  that  sojne  eco- 
nomic impact  might  eventuate  What  pos- 
sible remedies  might  be  available"  The  tele- 
phone Industry  seems  to  suggest  that  the  only 
.solution  Is  to  submerge  or  destroy  their 
competitors — a  nation  vaguely  akin  to  con- 
tending that  amputation  Is  the  only  cure  for 
an  incipient  hangnail.  There  are.  however. 
numerous  other  alternatives  which  should  be 
considered.  First  and  foremost  ls  the  re- 
pricing and  unbundling  of  telephone  service 
rates  to  make  them  more  competitive  with 
independent  suppliers.  Second.  t€lcc«  might 
be  authorized  to  Impose  access  charges  for 
terminals  interconnected  with  the  network. 
Third,  specialized  common  carriers  could  be 
brought  Into  the  separatlon.s  arrangements. 
Fourth,  usage  sensitive  pricing  could  be 
adopted  by  state  JurLsdlctions  to  allow  users 
to  pay  only  for  the  services  they  use  and  in 
relation  to  the  costs  they  cau.se.  And  fifth. 
state  Jurisdictions  could  adopt  a  "lifeline 
service"  offering — such  as  that  authorized  by 
the  New  York  Public  Service  Commission — 
which  guarantees  each  citizen  the  availability 
of  an  Inexpensive  phone.  These  are  but  a  few 
of  the  options  which  might  be  available  in 
the  event  that  any  real  economic  impact  on 
telephone  company  or  subscriber  should 
occur. 

The  public  interest  equation  must  take 
into  consideration  the  ability  of  the  tele- 
phone industry  to  provide  the  public  with 
Quality  service  at  rea.sonabie  rates  Obviously, 
not  all  telephone  companies  throughout  the 
United  States  stand  on  the  same  economic 
footing  In  terrrts  of  their  profitability  and 
their  resulting  ability  to  absorb  any  new  costs 
or  burdens  imposed  by  regulatory  policies 
Regulatory  actions  that  have  diminutive  im- 
pact on  large  or  profitable  licensees  may  be 
unbearable  for  their  smaller  or  less  profitable 
brethren.  The  FCC  has  given  recognition  to 


this  reality  in  the  Broadcast  and  Cable  Tele- 
vision fields  by  according  special  or  different 
treatment  for  small  or  marginal  licensees 

Once  the  Commisfioc  has  finalized  its  in- 
terim report  lu  Docke:  20(X)3.  we  should 
have — as  indicated—a  better  idea  a.<;  to  how 
the  subsidies  run  lor  telephone  company 
services.  At  that  Juncture,  the  Commlss.on 
will  be  In  a  position  to  assess  whether  its 
terminal  interconnectior.  and  private  line 
decision-s  pose  special  burdens  on  marginally 
profitable  telepiione  companies  If  so.  if — for 
example — some  cooperatives  or  independent 
telephone  came.rs  are  found  unable  to  pro- 
vide quality  public  .service  at  reasonable  rates 
With  a  reasonable  return  on  t.iieir  investment, 
I  believe  that  the  Commission  will  take 
prompt  lemedial  action.  Acco.-dmglv.  the  at- 
tempt by  certain  large  companies  to  oppose 
our  policy  by  wrapping  themselves  m  the 
banner  of  small,  rural  entities  is  simply  riot 
very  compelling 

One  final  word  about  our  decisions  m  this 
area,  both  past  and  future  they  should  per- 
mit true  competition  and  not  market  allo- 
cation In  the  private  line  field  lor  example, 
the  Commission  must  walk  a  careful  tight- 
rope between  ratemaking  principles  which 
fall  to  adequately  protect  new  eni.rants 
agairLst  monopoly  services  beinc  utilized  to 
subsidize  ccmpetitive  services  and  the 
equally  dangerous  evil  of  erecting  a  protec- 
tive umbrella  over  new  entrant*  If  the  pub- 
lic is  to  receive  the  benefits  of  innovation 
efficiency  and  productivitv  stimulated  by 
competition,  telephone  companies  must  be 
free  to  realize  any  efficiencies  or  economies 
of  senile  Inherent  In  their  operations  Fur- 
thermore, new  entrants  should  not  expect 
regulatory  intervention  to  protect  them 
from  what  are  natural  market-place  forces 
as  opposed  to  anticompetitive  cross^sub- 
sldles  For  this  reason.  I  expect  t-.  spend 
most  of  the  next  several  months  personallv 
reviewing  the  content.<i  of  Docket  ;8:2€  deal- 
ing with  ratemakme  principles  This  pro- 
ceeding poses  a  tremendous  challenge  to  the 
agency  in  assuring  that  the  cardinal  princi- 
ple of  full  and  fair  competition  is  attained. 

Having  belabored  domestic  common  car- 
rier matters  at  length,  let  me  turn  very 
briefly  to  the  international  field  L<a.st  June" 
I  publicly  expressed  my  conviction  that  the 
time  was  long  overdue  for  careful  Commis- 
sion analysis  of  Internationa!  common  ear- 
ner policies  and  practices  In  fact,  no  com- 
prehensive as,sessment  of  international 
common  carrier  issues  has  been  undertaken 
by  the  FCC  since  1943  Since  las:  June,  the 
CommLssion  has  been  engaged  in  a  sys- 
tematic review  of  long  pending  proceedings 
or  outdated  policies  .Vs  a  result  a  number 
of  major  decisions  have  been  ls.sued— in- 
cluding those  relating  to  "gatewav  cities 
formulas  for  distribuTing  unrouted"  oversea-; 
telegraph  mes.sages.  international  dataphone 
and  the  lengthy  Com.sat  rate  case. 

The  Comml.ssion  will  continue  to  devote 
considerable  time  and  resources  to  the  Inter- 
national field  during  the  next  year  Just  last 
week,  for  example,  we  ordered  an  audit  of  all 
international  carriers  This  will  be  the  initial 
step  in  the  first  FCC  review  of  internatio'^al 
rates  since  1958.  Indeed,  for  .some  18  vears, 
the  Commission  has  neither  a.scert&ined 
what  the  International  carriers'  costs  and 
earnings  have  been  nor  determined  what 
should  be  the  allowable  rate  of  return  for 
their  services  to  various  points  throughout 
the  world. 

While  this  initial  audit  is  being  con- 
ducted—with an  intended  conclusion  date 
of  December  I.  1976—1  would  hope  that  our 
agency,  interested  parties  and  members  of 
the  academic  community  would  devote  at- 
tention to  possible  alternatives  to  rate  of 
return  regulation  for  International  and  in- 
deed, domestic  carriers.  Criticisms  of  this 
form    of    regulation    have    been    frequently 
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catalogued,  but  practical  and  feasible  alter- 
natives have  yet  to  emerge.  In  this  connec- 
tion the  Commission  announced  last  week 
also  that— in  July— we  will  hold  a  Future 
Planning  Conference  on  alternatives  and 
possible  Improvements  to  rate  base  regula- 
tion. 

Ladles  and  gentlemen,  my  time  is  up  In 
closing,  let  me  simply  say  that  the  PCC  to- 
day is  committed  to  a  course  of  addresslni^ 
and  resolving  all  of  the  major  policy  Issues 
vital  to  the  well-being  of  the  nations  tele- 
communications capabilities— and  doing  so 
In  a  timely  and  responsible  manner.  We  wel- 
come your  participation  and  the  benefit  of 
vour  expertise  In  these  efforts  to  the  end  of 
iprovldlng  our  citizens  with  the  very  best 
communications  services  available  and  at 
the  lowest  possl^'f  ''"■' 


THE   CANDIDACY   OF   SENATOR 
CHURCH 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  on  March  18. 
the  distinguished  senior  Senator  from 
Idaho.  Senator  Church,  announced  his 
candidacy  for  the  Democratic  nomina- 
tion for  the  Presidency. 

As  one  who  greatly  respects  and  ad- 
mires the  character  and  the  demon- 
strated leadership  abilities  of  Frank 
Church.  I  welcomed  enthusiastically  hLs 
decision  to  seek  our  party's  Presidential 
nomination. 

Following  Senator  Church's  announce- 
ment of  candidacy,  favorable  assessments 
of  his  candidacy  and  appraisals  of  his 
record  of  public  service  and  leadership 
have  appeared  in  a  number  of  publica- 
tions. 

The  New  York  Times,  in  its  editorial 
appearing  on  March  21,  1976,  said: 

In  twenty  years  In  the  Senate.  Mr  Church 
has  had  an  exemplary  record  of  Integrity,  of 
progressive  views  on  major  domestic  policies 
and  of  sanity  in  foreign  policy. 

The  editorial  continued  that  "in  terms 
of  the  Nation's  self-education  on  the  is- 
sues, the  Church  candidacy  can  only  be 
a  positive  event." 

Mr.  President,  because  I  believe  they 
will  be  of  interest  to  the  Senate.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  editorial  com- 
ments on  the  Church  candidacy  from 
the  New  York  Times  of  March  21,  1976, 
the  Post-Register  of  Idaho  Falls,  Idaho, 
of  March  28,  1976,  the  Clay  County,  Ar- 
kansas Democrat,  of  March  25,  1976,  and 
the  Emmett,  Idaho  Messenger-Index  of 
March  11.  1976,  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editor- 
ials were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

IFYom  The  New  York  Times,  Mar.  21.  1976] 
Late  Strategy 

Pursuing  what  he  describes  as  a  "late 
strategy,"  Senator  Frank  Church  last  week 
announced  his  candidacy  lor  the  Democrat- 
ic Party's  Presidential  nomination. 

Because  he  delayed  his  entry  until  com- 
pletion of  his  work  as  chairman  of  the  Ben- 
ate  inquiry  Into  the  Intelligence  agencies, 
Mr.  Church  recognized  that  at  best  he  can- 
not hope  to  win  more  than  a  small  portion 
of  the  delegates  needed  for  a  majority.  But 
he  believes  that  a  string  of  victories  In  the 
late  primaries  will  give  him  the  prestige  to 
enter  the  convention  as  a  credible  candidate. 

In  twenty  years  In  the  Senate,  Mr.  Church 
has  had  an  exemplary  record  of  Integrity,  of 
proRTes.'ilve  views  on  major  domestic  Issues, 
and  of  sanity  In  foreign  policy.  Declaring 
his    candidacy,    he    stressed    several    classic 


liberal  themes.  He  denounced  government 
by  secrecy  He  deplored  the  subversive 
notion  that  Government  officials  could  ever 
Justifiably  be  lawbreakers.  He  rebutted  the 
Nlxonlan  concept  that  a  President  can  exer- 
cise "sovereignty"  Independent  of  the  pow- 
ers delegated  to  him  by  the  Constitution.  He 
called  for  a  foreign  policy  free  of  Imperialist 
pretensions  and  cold-war  compulsions 

The  first  primary  In  which  Senator 
Church  can  compete  occurs  in  Nebraska  on 
May  11.  Most  of  the  other  closing  primaries 
In  late  May  and  early  June  are  in  the  West, 
Including  Idaho.  Nevada,  Oregon  and  Cali- 
fornia. But  before  Senator  Church  can  test 
his  strength  with  the  voters,  events  In  the 
intervening  primaries  may  drastically  alter 
the  present  shape  of  the  Democratic  contest. 

It  Is  now  a  five-man  race  with  former 
Governor  Jimmy  Carter.  Senator  Henry  M. 
Jackson  and  Representative  Morris  K.  Udall 
bunched  together  In  the  lead  Governor 
George  C.  Wallace  Is  a  diminishing  factor 
after  successive  defeats  by  Mr  Carter  In 
Florida  and  Illinois.  Former  Senator  Fred 
Harris  is  a  distant  fifth. 

Senator  Church's  bid.  like  the  shatlow 
candidacy  of  Senator  Hubert  H  Humphrey, 
depends  upon  there  bemg  a  multiplicity  of 
candidates  right  through  until  the  national 
convention  opens  Conversely.  Mr  Carter 
hopes  to  narrow  the  number  of  his  rivals 
steadily  until  he  is  the  victorious  survivor. 
As  a  comparative  outsider  In  the  party's 
power  structure,  he  knows  that  If  there  Is  a 
brokered  convention,  he  Is  most  unlikely  to 
emerge  from  the  smoke-flHea  rooms  as  the 
nominee. 

At  this  Juncture,  Wisconsin  appears  to  be 
an  Increasingly  significant  contest.  Unless 
Representative  Udall  can  defeat  Mr  Carter 
there,  the  number  of  major  contenders  will 
dwindle  to  two  as  the  race  is  transformed 
Into  a  Carter-vs.-Jackson  confrontation. 

All  of  this  may  occur  before  Senator 
Church's  name  even  reache.5  the  voters  on 
the  Nebraska  ballot  two  months  from  now. 
Thus,  the  late  strategy  Is  a  high-risk  strat- 
egy. But  in  terms  of  the  nation's  self-educa- 
tion on  the  Issues,  the  Church  candidacy 
can  only  be  a  positive  event  The  themes  he 
seeks  to  emphasize  are  basic  themes  that 
urgently  require  discussion. 

[Prom  the  Idaho  Palls  Post  Register,  Mar.  28. 
19761 

Senator  Church  :  A  Hanging  in  Balance 

Entry  of  Governor  Brown  of  California  in 
the  California  presidential  primary  Is  an 
unquestionable  Impact  on  Sen.  F*rank 
Church's  presidential  bid.  already  late  deep- 
In-the-canyon  climb  at  best. 

But  It  U  Interesting  to  note  what  these 
two  so-called  "liberals"  share  In  conserva- 
tism. 

Both  Governor  Brown  and  Senator  Church 
are  advocates  of  "limiting  big  government" 
In  the  sense  of  de-centrallzlng  government. 
It  was  one  of  the  central  themes  In  the 
declaration  speeches  of  both 

In  his  announcement  aadress  at  Idaho 
City.  Senator  Church  had  tl;lf  to  say: 

".  .  .  Far  more  flexibility  In  managing 
these  (federal  matching  programs)  must  be 
given  to  state,  county  and  municipal  officials, 
the  people  best  acquainted  with  their  partic- 
ular community  needs  By  turning  the  de- 
cision-making homeward  again,  we  shall  not 
only  assure  more  efficient  use  of  our  tax 
dollars,  but  we  shall  replenish  the  well- 
springs  of  democracy  Itself.  The  people  can 
and  will  participate  when  the  options  are 
brought  back  within  their  reach.  I  reject 
the  doctrine  that  all  decision!  must  be  made 
In  Washington."  As  I  would  strive  to  re- 
vitalize democracy  at  the  gras.'.roots  of 
America,  so  I  would  seek  to  rejuvenate  the 
free  enterprise  system.  Competition  must 
be  restored  to  the  role  It  once  played  as  chief 


regulator  of  the  marketplace,  holding  prices 
down,  and  parcelling  out  Its  rewards  to  the 
best-managed  businesses." 

His  conservatism  In  cutting  back  foreign 
aid  and  making  It  more  responsible  is  many 
years  old 

As  a  late  starter  In  the  race,  and  with 
Governor  Brown  adding  a  key  westerner  to 
the  all-too-large  Democrat  field.  Senator 
Church  faces  formidable  obstacles  In  his 
presidency.  Even  If  he  has  the  credentials  as 
a  clear  and  original  thinker,  and  20  years 
experience  In  Washington,  DC.,  government. 
Senator  Church  must  pick  up  the  crumbs  of 
uncommitted  delegates.  And  how  much  ef- 
fective the  crumbs  of  uncommitted  delegates. 

But  his  announcement  address  at  Idaho 
City  should  have  a  special  tugging  at  the 
heartstrlng  of  American  disillusionment  with 
the  political  scene.  Senator  Church  spoke 
evocatively  when  he  said : 

"Our  tragedy  in  recent  years  springs  from 
a  leadership  principally  motivated  by  fear, 
from  men  of  little  faith". 

And  so  it  Is. 

Senator  Church  would  give  free  enterprise 
some  breathing  room,  as  he  says,  but  retain 
those  controls  essential  to  the  public  In- 
terest. And  SIS  an  author  of  significant  con- 
servation legislation  on  the  Senate  Interior 
Committee.  Senator  Church  has  fostered  that 
thought,  remembering  that  the  public  lands 
are  not  for  private  claim  If  that  claim  Is 
not  the  top  priority  In  the  public  Interest. 
He  also  served  as  floor  manager  for  the  na- 
tion's wilderness  act  and  helped  write  the 
wild  and  scenic  rivers  act.  He  also  has  re- 
ceptive Identity  for  his  opposition  to  the 
Vietnam  war  from  the  outset,  his  support  of 
human  rights  legislation,  and  his  attempts  to 
make  government  more  visible. 

Senator  Church  also  has  rapport  with  the 
nation's  senior  citizens  because  of  his  com- 
mittee work  In  Congress  on  their  behalf. 

Senator  Church's  Idaho  City  presidential 
declaration  only  Indirectly  addressed  Itself 
to  Inflation,  unemployment,  and  medical 
care — basic  issues  in  the  country  undoubt- 
edly. 

But  Senator  Church's  outcropping  of  con- 
servatism on  some  basic  Interests  of  Ameri- 
cans, may  give  him  propulsion  not  only  In 
Idaho  but  elsewhere  in  a  climate  of  growing 
concern  about  the  dollar  and  a  growing  dis- 
trust of  government. 

It  is  the  crimes  of  fear,  he  says,  which  are 
the  crimes  against  freedom,  as  he  seeks  to 
sweep  away  the  distrust  which  can  only 
erode  goverrunent 

Yet  If  the  Democrat  convention  shines 
Its  beam  on  Frank  Church,  many  strange 
things  will  have  had  to  happen  along  the 
way. 

Idahoans  should  all  read  the  complete  text 
of  Senator  Church's  declaration  8i>eech  at 
Idaho  City.  It  measures  the  man  and  his 
seemingly  imp>osslble  dream. 

This  measuring  says  something  about  the 
Judgment  balance  of  the  Idaho  senator,  a 
balance  which  some  Idahoans  will  find  sur- 
prising. How  contagious  this  apostleshlp 
against  fear,  this  frontlershlp  of  resourcefvil 
directness  In  dealing  with  the  nation's 
challenges? 

[From    the   Clav    County    (Ark.)    Democrat, 

Mar.  25.  1976 1 

Fresh  Breeze  in  the  Summxr  of  Our 

Discontent 

The  young  man.  so  similar  In  many  ways  to 
Jack  Kennedy,  spoke  late,  but  In  a  telling 
way. 

"The  vast  majority  of  federal  employes  are 
honest,  law-abiding  citizens,  but  nobody — no 
matter  how  highly  placed — has  a  right  to 
break  the  law  .  .  to  open  our  mall,  to  photo- 
graph our  cables,  to  op>en  tax  investigations 
against  persons  not  even  suspected  of  tax 
delinquency  but  targeted  for  political  har- 
a.ssment." 

It  Is  our  own  feeling 
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rue  I'ounlry  has  had  the  opportunity  to 
watch  Sen.  Frank  Church  o!  Idaho  In  action 
during  hLs  Senate  Intelligence  Committee  in- 
vestigations over  the  pa.sl  months  Most  of  us 
liked  what  we  saw,  then;  and  earlier  during 
his  Foreign  Relations  Committet-  tenure 

We  wish  his  candidacy  for  the  Democratic 
nomination   for  the  oliice  of   President  well. 

•It  IB  leadership  of  weakness  and  fear  that 
grants  a  full  pardon  to  a  former  president  for 
whatever  crimes  he  committed  In  the  White 
House,  but  looks  the  other  way  while  his 
subordinates  stand  trial,"  Senator  Church 
said  at  the  time  of  his  announcement  to 
enter  the  race.  Church,  51.  has  almost  20 
years  service  in  the  Senate.  "As  a  ranking 
member  of  the  Senate  Foreign  Relations 
Committee,"  he  continued.  'I  have  had  a 
unique  opportunity  to  develop  an  Intimate 
knowledge  of  American  foreign  policy 
When  It  comes  to  dealing  with  100  foreign 
governments,  or  negotiating  with  Russia  or 
China  m  this  dangerous  world,  I  suggest  to 
you  the  presidency  is  no  place  for  on-the- 
job  training." 

"Returning  to  the  theme  of  weakness,"  he 
said,  "that  same  weakness  forces  imitation 
of  the  Russians  in  our  treatment  of  foreign 
peoples,  adopting  their  methods  of  bribery, 
blackmail,  abduction  and  coercion  as  If  they 
were  our  own  .  .  .  These  are  crimes  against 
freedom,  and  they  won't  be  cured  by  the 
cosmetic  changes  proposed  by  President 
Ford.  .  .  He  is  clearly  most  concerned  about 
the  exposure  of  such  crimes.  I  am  most  con- 
cerned about  their  commission." 

Honesty  of  conviction  and  belief  in  Ameri- 
can principles,  In  this  year  of  our  Bicenten- 
nial, is  like  a  cool  breeze  on  a  hot  summer 
day.  Gerald  Ford  is  an  honest,  open  man,  too. 
But  after  all.  he  Is  the  man  who  was  ap- 
pointed by  Richard  Nixon,  and  who  later 
pardoned  Richard  Nixon  of  his  Ul-defined 
crimes  against  citizens  In  our  democracy 
while  he  was  our  elected  leader,  whose  chief 
responsibility  had  been  the  duty  to  see  that 
the  laws  governing  us  all  were  obeyed  by  all. 


I  Prom  the  Emmett  (Idaho)  Meocenger- 

Index,  Mar.  11,  1976) 

Who  Is  Frank  Church? 

We  were  visiting  this  week  with  a  promi- 
nent Idaho  Republican  who  also  Is  a  life- 
time stockman.  He  would  not  suppose,  he 
concluded,  that  Frank  Church  would  get 
very  far  outside  of  Idaho  In  his  bid  for  the 
presidency. 

•But  I  will  say  one  thing  for  Frank:  He 
gets  results.  Never  once  have  I  ever  needed 
help  with  a  federal  agency  but  that  Frank 
Church  has  gotten  the  Job  done.  He  is  on  the 
other  side  of  my  political  fence,  but  I  would 
back  him  100  percent." 

The  Emmett  senior  citizen  had  a  real  tear 
In  her  eye  when  she  spoke  of  Senator 
Church:  "Others  talk  and  say  nice  things." 
she  said.  "Frank  Church  really  cares.  He 
understands  us.  and  he  cares." 

It  was  years  ago.  when  Frank  Church  was 
only  recently  the  senior  senator  from  Idaho, 
when  this  editor  happened  to  be  on  the  same 
Forest  Service  tour  with  the  Senator  and 
others,  and  the  plane  touched  down  for  the 
night  at  India  creek  In  the  Idaho  primitive 
area.  Not  everyone  who  knows  the  editor  will 
agree  that  he  Just  might  be  the  best  stream 
fisherman  in  Idaho,  but  few  would  think  of 
Frank  Church  as  an  Izaak  Walton  star. 

In  the  short  evening  hour  before  supper, 
however,  the  senator  also  went  fishing  and 
disappeared  down  the  river.  It  was  dog  days, 
and  the  fish  weren't  striking  well.  The  editor 
caught  a  few  little  ones  and  brought  them 
Into  camp,  obviously  the  champion — until 
Frank  Church  trudged  in  with  a  whole  string 
of  good-sized   trout   for  supper. 

It  was  In  1950,  we  think,  when  Senator 
Church  was  the  commencement  speaker  for 
Emmett  high  school.  Being  very  fond  of 
alliteration,   we  have  remembered   best   his 


phrase  that  anyone  who  has  loved  the  night 
on  an  Idaho  mountain  "under  a  star-studded 
summer  sky"  cannot  for  long  remain  pufTed 
up  with  his  own  self-importance 

Who  IS  this  Frank  Church  who  next 
Thursday  at  Idaho  City  will  announce  for- 
mally for  the  presidency  of  the  United 
States?  Does  he  mean  anything  outside  of 
Idaho? 

Frank  Church  is  the  man  who  four  times 
now.  every  six  years,  has  been  elected  to  the 
United  States  Senate  with  overwhelming 
major. ties  from  a  state  that  ha.s  h.ardly  any 
Democrats. 

He  is  the  man  who  makes  things  move  and 
gets  things  done  for  his  con-stiluency. 

He  is  the  man  who  won  complete  and 
pyersonal  victory  over  cancer  in  his  early 
manhood. 

He  Is  the  man  who  .s<j  early  and  so  elo- 
quently foresaw  the  moral  morass  and  the 
national  taint  of  the  Vietnam  war  when  it 
was  considered  almost  disloyal  to  speak  out 

He  is  the  man  who  has  served  witl"!  such 
distinction  and  far-sij:lited  wisdom  on  the 
Senate   foreign    relations   committee. 

He  is  the  man  who  has  steered  the  Senate 
intelligence  committee  with  such  mastery 
and  such  ftilrness  that  it  ha^  adhered  solely 
to  its  legislative  purpose,  that  it  ha.s  elicited 
the  unanimity  of  purpose  from  such  strong- 
ly diverse  men  as  Sen.  John  Tower  of  Texas, 
the  vice  chairman,  and  the  youngest  liberal 
firebrand,  and  has  earned  universal  bi-parti- 
san and   non-partisan   praise. 

He  Is  the  man  whose  sheer  doggedness,  and 
no  small  amount  of  ability  as  well,  brought 
in  flsh  for  supper  at  Indian  creek. 

He  Is  the  man  whom  a  colleague,  speaking 
for  nearly  100  percent  of  senators  and  rep- 
resentatives who  know  him  best,  recently 
cited  in  ringing  tribute  to  his  personal  integ- 
rity. 

He  Is  the  man  who  really  cares  for  people. 
who  Is  never  puffed  up.  who  Is  always  Just 
what  he  seems  to  be.  and  who  never  appears 
to  be  anything  that  he  really  Isn't. 

In  the  depth  of  his  feeling  for  people,  in 
the  toughness  of  his  personal  character.  In 
his  tremendotis  capacity  for  work,  in  his  re- 
markable ability  to  communicate  and 
achieve  accord,  and  In  his  genuine  love  of 
country,  Frank  Church  Is  an  uncommon 
man. 

He  is  presidential  timber. 

Next  Thursday  at  Idaho  City  will  be  an 
historic  day  for  Idaho.  It  will  be  the  first 
time  a  native  son  has  become  a  serious  can- 
didate for  President  of  the  United  States. 

Will  Frank  Church  go  far  toward  the  pres- 
idency outside   his  own   state? 

He  win  indeed  If  the  rest  of  the  country 
can  get  to  know  him  as  he  is  known  Ui 
Idaho.  Frank  Church  Is  a  man  who  stands 
tall  under  critical  examination,  and  a  presi- 
dential campaign  can  be  the  most  critical  ex- 
amination in  the  world. 

He  Is  a  man  to  restore  confidence  and 
inspire  dignity  in  American  government. 


GRAND  JURY  REFORM—CONNECTI- 
CUT FEMINISTS  IMPRISONED 

Mr.  AEOUREZK.  Mr.  President,  a.s  au- 
thor of  S.  3274.  the  Grand  Jury  Reform 
Act  of  1976,  I  want  to  call  attention  to 
a  recent  series  of  articles  in  the  New 
Yorker  magazine  which  focused  on  a  re- 
cent misuse  of  a  Federal  grand  jury.  In 
articles  appearing  m  the  April  5.  12.  and 
19  issues  of  the  New  Yorker.  Mr.  Richard 
Harris  exammes  the  ordeal  of  Ellen 
Grusse  and  Terri  Turgeon,  two  Connec- 
ticut feminists  imprisoned  for  over  7 
months  for  refusing  to  testify  before  a 
Federal  grand  jury.  Many  of  the  rights 
which  I  believe  a  grand  jury  witness 
should  have — right  to  counsel,  to  have 


the  grand  jury  informed  of  its  powers 
and  independence,  to  face  a  grand  jury 
which  IS  not  being  used  for  improper  in- 
vestigative purposes — were  not  available 
to  these  two  women  These  rights  and 
others  would  be  protected  under  the  leg- 
islation I  have  introduced 

The  first  two  articles  by  Mr  Harris 
have  been  printed  m  the  Record  over  the 
past  2  days.  I  ask  unanimous,  con.sent 
that  the  third  and  concluding  article, 
from  the  April  19  issue  of  the  New 
Yorker,  be  printed  in  the  Record 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Taking  the  Fifth — III 
(By  Richard  Harris i 

■  Let  me  a.ssure  you  that  as  long  as  the 
F.B.I  has  a  legal  mandate  to  protect  the 
American  people  from  terrorism  we  will  use 
all  the  legal  weapons  at  our  command  to  ac- 
comphsh  this  tAsk."  Clarence  Kelley.  Director 
of  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation,  told 
the  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  at  a  convention 
in  the  early  spring  of  1975,  .Snbsequent  reve- 
lations about  the  FBI's  widespread  use  o! 
Illegal  surveillance,  it.s  practices  of  burglariz- 
ing suspect's  homes  and  offices  and  of  open- 
ing and  reading  citizens  private  mail,  and 
its  hara-ssment  of  people  who  were  not  ac- 
cused of  any  misdeed  other  than  holding  un- 
popular political  views  have  made  it  clear 
that  the  F.BI  has  not  always  been  faithful 
to  the  rule  of  law 

On  the  basis  of  the  Bureau's  own  recent 
admissions  of  its  lawless  behavior,  it  appears 
that  the  arena  in  which  it  has  been  most 
culpably  active  is  'he  poUtiral  arena  It  also 
appears  that  politics  is  the  subject  FB  I  men 
know  least  about  That  i=  hardly  surprising, 
for  the  Bureau's  job  is  supposed  to  be  law 
enforcement,  and  law-enforcement  officer^ 
traditionally  have  a  rather  narrow,  and  often 
cynical,  view  of  society  in  genera!  Their  task 
is  to  find  criminals  It  has  been  said  that 
a  good  cop  sees  everybody  as  a  potential 
criminal,  and  Kelley.  who  is  reportedly  a  very 
good  cop.  must  keep  tabs  on  every  potential 
threat  t-o  society  he  sees  if  he  is  to  be  faithful 
to  his  duty  as  he  conceives  it 

The  difficulty  lies  in  the  fact  that  the  Bu- 
reau has  been  allowed  by  every  Admintstra- 
tlon  in  the  past  .several  decades  to  determine, 
almost  entirely  on  Its  own.  who  and  what  are 
threats  to  .society  Given  the  Bureau's  long- 
standing belief  In  the  dire  peril  posed  by 
left-wing  conspiracies — a  specialty  of  J  Ed- 
gar Hoover's — it  is  also  not  surprising  that 
F.B.I,  men  are  inclined  to  view  anybody 
whose  politics  don't  square  with  the  average 
Rotarlan's  as  a  threat  to  the  survival  of  the 
Republic.  Since  the  executive  and  legislative 
branches  have  rarely  stood  in  the  FBI  s  way. 
only  the  Judiciary  remains  as  a  check  on  the 
Bureau's  abuses  of  its  self-delegated  author- 
ity. But  the  courts  have  done  little  to  stop  It 
from  bending  and  breaking  the  law,  because 
the  courts  cannot  act  fully  until  the  agents 
who  have  broken  the  law  are  prosecuted 

So  far.  despite  reports  about  many  hun- 
dreds of  Illegal  acts  committed  by  F.B.I 
agent-s.  not  one  of  them  has  been  tried  for 
any  of  these  crimes  In  the  end.  this  multiple 
failure  of  all  three  branches  of  the  govern- 
ment has  Flven  the  Bureau  not  merely  an 
implicit  right  but  implicit  encouragement  to 
go  on  snooping  into  the  private  affairs  of 
anyone  whose  political  views,  expressions,  or 
associates  seem  unorthodox  to  FBI   men. 

Hoover  repeatedly  tried  to  persuade  Con- 
gress to  give  the  F.B.I  the  power  to  is-sue 
subpoenas,  but  Congress,  which  gave  him 
just  about  everything  else  he  asked  for. 
turned  him  down  on  this  score.  Such  power, 
it  was  felt  in  Congress,  was  too  great  to 
hand  over  to  a  national  police  agency:  even 
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the  Bureau's  bureaucratic  parent,  the  De- 
partment of  Justice,  was  denied  subpoena 
power,  because  It  was  held  that  no  executive 
department  should  possess  what  was  essen- 
tially a  Judicial  function.  But  when  the  Nixon 
Administration  took  over.  Attorney  General 
John  N.  Mitchell  soon  came  up  with  a  simple 
way  of  helping  Hoover  over  this  barricade — 
by  Instructing  the  Justice  Department's 
ninety-three  United  States  Attorney's  offices 
around  the  country,  most  of  which  were 
beaded  by  Nixon  appointees,  to  cooperate 
with  the  P  B.I 

The  specific  way  In  which  they  cooperated 
was  by  directing  the  federal  grand  Juries 
under  their  control  to  subpoena  those  who 
refused  to  talk  to  the  F.B.I. — as  anyone  has 
the  right  to  do — and  to  force  them  to  divulge 
whatever  the  Bureau's  men  wanted  to  know 
or  face  prison  for  contempt  of  court.  Then, 
less  than  two  years  after  the  Administration 
took  office,  it  persuaded  a  compliant  Demo- 
cratic and  largely  liberal  Congress  to  enact 
a  new  law  providing  for  what  Is  called  "use 
immunity."  Under  the  laws  previously  on 
the  books,  no  one  could  be  compelleid  to 
testify  before  a  grand  Jury,  a  court,  or  a  leg- 
islative body  unless  given  total  Immunity 
against  prosecution  for  the  act  or  transaction 
testified  about. 

Only  total  Immunity,  the  Supreme  Court 
had  held  since  1892.  could  be  a  proper  sub- 
stitute for  the  Fifth  Amendment  stricture 
"No  person  shall  be  .  .  .  compelled  in  any 
criminal  case  to  be  a  witness  against  him- 
self." Under  the  u.se-lmmunlty  law,  however, 
people  who  were  compelled  to  testify  could 
later  be  prosecuted  as  long  as  the  govern- 
ment did  not  base  Its  case  against  them, 
directly  or  Indirectly,  on  their  own  testi- 
mony. Tlie  new  law  was  so  obviously  open 
to  abuse  by  unscrupulous  prosecutors — who 
could  easily  conceal  tracks  leading  from  com- 
pelled testimony  to  "Independent"  evidence, 
and  could  then  concentrate  their  Immense 
prosecutorial  resources  on  targets  whom  they 
knew  to  be  guilty— that  most  legal  scholars 
assumed  the  Supreme  Court  would  find  use 
immunity  flagrantly  unconstitutional  on  the 
ground  that  It  wiped  out  the  Fifth  Amend- 
ment. But  no  one  anticipated  at  the  time 
that  President  Nixon  would  end  up  with  four 
appointees  on  the  Court.  Including  Chief 
Justice  Warren  E  Burger,  who  had  frequent- 
ly and  publicly  questioned  the  Inviolability 
of  the  Fifth  Amendment  right  against  In- 
voluntary self-incrimination.  A  year  and  a 
half  after  the  use-Immunity  law  was  en- 
acted, the  Burger  Court  upheld  It. 

The  Internal  Security  Division  of  the  Jus- 
tice Department,  which  had  been  virtually 
"moribund  until  Mitchell  gave  It  the  Job  of 
locating  'enemies"  of  the  Administration  and 
helping  the  FBI  gather  evidence  against 
them  by  w.iy  of  grand-Jury  Investigations, 
began  relying  on  the  new  law  In  thousands 
of  cases.  In  fact,  over  the  eighteen-month 
period  followlnR  the  Court's  approval  of  this 
law.  the  Department  of  Justice  received  re- 
quests for  grants  of  Immunity  for  more  than 
five  thousand  witnesses.  In  many  of  these 
cases,  the  Administration  employed  the 
grand-Jury  technique  and  the  use-Immunity 
law  to  devastatlngly  repressive  ends.  Scores 
of  people  who  were  acc\ised  of  no  crime  ex- 
cept refusing  to  testify  about  some  political 
conspiracy  concocted  by  the  Nixon  Adminis- 
tration went  to  Jail. 

With  the  end  of  the  Nixon  Administration. 
It  was  eenerallv  assumed  that  the  repressive 
practices  it  had  employed  were  at  an  end 
But  the  use-Immunity  law  Is  still  on  the 
books  and  Is  more  widely  employed  than 
ever,  since  many  states  have  copied  the  fed- 
eral model;  many  of  the  officials  In  the  Jus- 
tice Department  and  the  FBI.  and  U.S.  At- 
torney's offices  who  abetted  the  Nixon  Ad- 
ministration's attempts  to  destroy  Its  poli- 
tical opposition  are  still  In  office;  and  grand 
Juries  are  still  being   used.  In  effect,  as  In- 


struments of  government  by  Inquisition.  The 
Ford  Administration  may  be  unaware  on  the 
highest  level  that  these  practices  are  contin- 
uing, for  today  they  seem  to  be  used  not  to 
serve  the  political  purposes  of  a  particular 
Administration  but  to  control  the  enemies  of 
society  as  agencies  like  the  F.B.I,  define  them. 

Of  all  the  abuses  that  are  still  going  on. 
perhaps  the  most  serious  one  Is  the  abuse  of 
the  grand-Jury  system  to  help  the  F.B.I,  do 
the  Jobs  that  It  has  failed  to  do  on  Its  own. 
When  the  F.B J.  couldn't  find  Patricia  Hearst, 
for  Instance.  It  fell  back  on  the  old  Mllche'.l 
tactic  by  getting  U.S.  Attorneys  to  subpoena 
various  people  who  might  have  known  some- 
thing of  her  whereabouts  (Including  her 
mother,  who  was  compelled  to  tell  what  she 
knew,  even  though  that  could  have  endan- 
gered the  life  of  her  daughter).  And  when 
the  F.B.I,  couldn't  And  any  trace  of  Jimmy 
HofTa.  It  got  a  federal  grand  Jury  In  Michi- 
gan to  call  scores  of  people  on  the  off-chance 
that  they  might  know  something  that  the 
F.B.I,  could  use. 

"Historically,  [the  grand  Jury)  has  been 
regarded  as  a  primary  security  for  the  Inno- 
cent against  hasty,  malicious,  and  oppressive 
prosecution."  the  Supreme  Court  declared  a 
few  years  ago  Although  this  view  has  been 
shared  by  laymen,  lawyers,  and  Judges  alike 
for  more  than  eight  centuries,  it  Is  a  myth. 
From  the  time  that  the  earliest  form  of  the 
grand  Jury  was  established  In  England,  In 
1164,  until  the  system  was  abolished  there. 
In  1948.  there  were  only  two  significant  oc- 
casions when  "the  people's  panel."  as  it  was 
called  In  ancient  days,  stood  up  for  the  peo- 
ple against   the   English   government. 

In  the  American  Colonies,  grand  Juries 
were  widely  admired,  but  only  because  they 
Invariably  absolved  those  who  opposed  the 
British  (for  Instance,  a  number  of  colonists 
who  burned  British  property,  some  of  whom 
sat  on  the  grand  Jury  that  considered  their 
offense)  and  indicted  those  who  sympathized 
with  the  British  (Including  four  Innocent 
Tory  civilians  who  were  charged  with  mur- 
der after  the  Boston  Mas.sacre)  By  the  time 
the  Constitution  was  adopted,  the  myth  of 
the  grand  Jury  as  one  of  the  Individual's 
mightiest  shields  against  tyranny  was  50  em- 
bedded In  the  public  mind  that  the  grand- 
Jury  system  was  officially  established  under 
the  Constitution  by  way  of  the  Fifth  Amend- 
ment, which  states: 

"No  person  shall  be  held  to  answer  for  a 
capital,  or  otherwise  Infamous  crime,  unless 
on  a  presentment  or  Indictment  of  a  Grand 
Jury,  except  In  cases  arising  In  the  land  of 
naval  forces,  or  In  the  Mllltla,  when  In  actual 
service  In  time  or  War  or  public  danger:  nor 
shall  any  person  be  sxibject  for  the  same  of- 
fence to  be  twice  put  In  Jeopardy  of  life  or 
limb;  nor  shall  be  compelled  In  any  criminal 
case  to  be  a  witness  against  himself,  nor  be 
deprived  of  life,  liberty,  or  property  without 
due  process  of  law;  nor  shall  property  be 
taken  for  public  use,  without  Just  compen- 
sation." 

After  adoption  of  the  Bill  of  Rights,  In 
1791.  the  grand-Jury  system  was  much  hon- 
ored rhetorically  and  endlessly  abused  In 
practice  In  the  late  nineteenth  and  early 
twentieth  centuries,  state  grand  Juries  occa- 
sionally asserted  them.selves  to  root  out  cor- 
rupt political  machines.  But  on  the  federal 
level  grand  Juries  have  almost  always  been 
rubber  stamps  In  criminal  prosecutions  and 
In  political  persecutions. 

During  periods  of  national  strife  or  popular 
hysteria,  even  the  most  liberal  Administra- 
tions have  allowed  or  encouraged  grand  Juries 
to  be  used  In  the  most  nakedly  oppressive 
ways— the  Lincoln  Adnvlnlstratlon  to  silence 
critics  of  the  Union  cause.  U)*^Wllson  Ad- 
mlnLstratlon  to  Illegally  Inrionson  and  deport 
several  hundred  Innocent  'radicals  to  Russia 
after  the  Bolshevik  Revolution,  the  Franklin 
Roosevelt  Administration  to  harass  Nazi  sym- 
pathizers, and  the  Truman  Administration 
to  permit  the  antl-Ubcral  vendetta  waged  by 


Representative  Richard  M  Nixon  and  Sen- 
ator Joseph  R  McCarthy.  In  the  end.  the 
Supreme  Court's  view  of  the  grand  Jury  as 
"a  primary  security  for  the  Innocent"  is 
wholly  unrealistic  A  more  accurate  view  was 
recently  expressed  by  federal  District  Court 
Judge  William  Campbell,  who  said  of  the 
grand  Jury  In  general,  "Today.  It  Ls  but  a 
convenient  tool  for  the  prosecutor.  .  .  .  Any 
experienced  prosecutor  will  admit  that  he 
can  Indict  anybody  at  any  time  for  almost 
anything." 

At  a  little  after  nine  o'clock  on  the  morn- 
ing of  February  13.  1976.  Ellen  Grusse  and 
Terrl  Turgeon  appeared  before  Judge  Jon  O 
Newman  of  the  federal  District  Court  in 
New  Haven.  Connecticut,  to  be  officially  no- 
tified that  the  court  had  granted  each  of 
them  use  Immunity,  and  that  they  were  now 
obliged  to  answer  all  questions  asked  by  a 
federal  grand  Jury,  which  they  had  been  sub- 
poenaed to  appear  before  at  ten  o'clock  that 
morning.  The  two  women  had  been  sub- 
poenaed by  the  same  grand  Jury  a  couple  of 
weeks  earlier,  after  they  had  refused  to  talk 
to  FBI.  agents  about  two  fugitives  whom 
the  Bureau  had  been  looking  for.  with  almost 
no  success,  for  four  and  a  half  years.  The 
fugitives  were  two  young  radicals  named 
Susan  Edith  Saxe  and  Katherlne  Ann  Power, 
who  had  been  charged,  together  with  three 
male  confederates,  with  participating  In  a 
bank  robbery  In  Massachusetts  in  September. 
1970,  during  which  a  fXJllceman  had  been 
killed:  according  to  the  authorities,  the  five 
had  robbed  the  bank  of  twenty-six  thousand 
dollars  to  finance  an  anti-war.  anti-govern- 
ment terrorist  camoalgn. 

After  the  robbery,  the  three  men  had 
quickly  been  captured,  and  had  been  tried, 
convicted,  and  Imprisoned.  But  the  women 
had  disappeared.  At  some  stage  In  their  flight. 
they  had  purportedly  hidden  out  In  several 
lesbian  and  heterosexual  feminist  communi- 
ties. In  one  of  which,  the  FBI.  apparently 
believed,  they  had  met  and  become  friendly 
with  Grus.se  and  Turgeon  Grusse  and  Tur- 
geon had  refused  to  testify  before  the  grand 
Jury,  and  whether  or  not  they  had  actually 
met  the  fugitives,  whether  they  had  known 
the  fugitives  as  Saxe  and  Power  or  by  the 
aliases  they  were  said  to  have  used,  and 
whether  or  not  Grusse  and  Turgeon  had 
known  that  the  fugitives  were  being  sought 
for  bank  robbery  and  murder  was.  and  still 
Is.  unclear  to  everyone  outside  the  case. 

Obviously,  though,  the  F.B.I,  officials  In 
charge  of  the  case  and  the  government  pros- 
ecutor who  was  directing  the  Inquiry  of  the 
New  Haven  grand  Jury  believed  that  the  two 
women  knew  something  that  might  help  the 
government  catch  Saxe  and  Power  The  pros- 
ecutor. Assistant  US.  Attorney  William  Dow 
III.  vehemently  denied  that  catching  fugi- 
tives was  the  government's  purpose  In  sub- 
{Mjenalng  the  women  or  In  granting  them 
use  Immunity,  and  Insisted  that  the  grand 
Jury  was  looking  Into  the  question  of  whether 
any  federal  crimes  had  been  committed  by 
Saxe  and  Power  If  they  had  lived  for  a  time 
In  Connecticut,  as  rep)orted,  or  by  others  who 
might  have  known  them  and  helped  them 
hide  out  there  or  escape  to  another  state.  If 
the  fugitives  had  even  entered  Connecticut, 
that  made  them  guilty  of  Interstate  flight  to 
escape  prosecution,  a  federal  crime,  and  If 
others  had  knowingly  assisted  them,  that 
made  them  guilty  of  harboring  fugitives  and 
of  falling  to  notify  the  police  of  a  known 
felony,  which  is  misprision  of  felony,  another 
federal  crime  under  the  circumstances. 

Dow's  dental  that  his  purpose  was  to  ob- 
tain Information  on  the  whereabouts  of 
the  two  fugitives  was  es.sentlal  for  the  gov- 
ernment, because  harboring  fugitives  and 
misprision  were  the  only  kinds  of  criminal 
acts  In  the  case  at  hand  that  the  New  Haven 
grand  Jury  had  Jurisdiction  over,  since  under 
the  law  It  could  not  Investigate  crimes  com- 
mitted In  other  Jurisdictions  than  Its  own. 
which    was    limited    to   the   federal    Judicial 
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district  encompa-ssing  Connecticut  Also.  It 
could  not  legally  Investigate  crimes  simply  to 
help  the  government  capture  or  build  a  case 
against  someone  who  had  already  been  in- 
dicted, and  Saxe  and  Power  had  been  Indicted 
hy  both  state  and  federal  grand  Juries  In 
Massachusetts  back  In  the  fall  of  1970  In  a 
motion  to  quash  the  subpoenas,  the  lawyer 
representing  Turgeon  and  Grus.se  In  couri. 
that  February  morning  charged  that  the 
grand  Jury  had  two  Improper  purposes:  to 
help  the  F.B.I,  find  the  fugitives  and  to  help 
tlje  Department  of  Justice  prepare  for  its 
prosecution  of  them  when  they  were  caught. 
Judge  Newman,  who  had  been  U.S.  Attorney 
In  Hartford  for  five  years  before  going  on 
the  bench  In  New  Haven  disml.s.sed  the  argu- 
ments on  these  points  and  denied  the  motion. 

As  the  two  women  left  the  courtroom, 
their  lawyer,  a  young  man  by  the  name  of 
Michael  Avery,  told  them  that  their  situa- 
tion looked  nearly  hopeless.  He  had  warned 
them  earlier  that  if  they  were  granted  Im- 
munity and  still  refused  to  testify,  they 
would  probably  be  found  In  contempt  of 
court  and  Imprisoned  until  they  talked  or 
the  term  of  the  current  grand  Jury  ran  out. 
as  provided  under  the  use-lnununlty  statute. 
Federal  grand  Juries  normally  sit  for  eighteen 
months,  and  the  one  In  New  Haven  had  only 
a  little  over  six  weeks  remaining  In  Its  term. 
However,  Avery  had  told  his  clients,  Dow  had 
vowed  to  have  the  women  subpoenaed  again 
before  a  new  grand  Jury  when  they  got  out 
of  prison;  If  they  refused  to  answer  his  ques- 
tions once  more,  they  could  be  sent  back 
to  prison  for  the  full  t«rm  of  the  second 
grand  Jury,  and  the  procedure  could  be  re- 
peated until  they  had  served  the  statutory 
maximum  Imprl.sonment  under  the  use- 
Inimunlty  law.  That  part  of  the  law  Is  un- 
clear, but  Avery  believed  that  under  It  his 
clients  couldn't  be  Imprisoned  for  more  than 
eighteen  months  altogether. 

"I  had  never  been  so  frightened  In  my  life," 
Grusse  said  later.  ""We  had  brought  our  suit- 
cases, because  we  thought  we'd  be  taken  off 
to  prison  that  very  day  I  wac  sure  I  was 
going  to  prison,  and  the  mere  thought  of  It 
terrified  me  almost  beyond  control"  Turgeon 
was  equally  frightened.  "I  was  near  hysteria," 
she  said  later. 

Despite  the  consequences  facing  them,  the 
two  women  were  determined  to  remain  silent, 
for  they  believed  that  the  only  way  they 
could  preserve  their  personal  integrity — the 
essence  of  their  humanity  and  Individuality, 
as  they  saw  it — was  by  refusing  to  talk  to 
anyone  connected  w-lth  the  government 
about  their  private  lives.  In  their  public 
statements  at  the  time,  they  said  that  they 
were  basing  their  refusaj  to  cooperate  with 
the  government  on  the  right  to  "confidenti- 
ality in  human  relationships."  While  this 
suggested  that  they  had  Indeed  had  some 
contact  with  the  fugitives  or  at  least  with 
someone  who  had  known  them,  Grusse  and 
Turgeon  contended  that  such  confidentiality, 
where  It  existed,  was  as  Inviolable  as  the 
confidences  exchanged  between  patient  and 
doctor,  penitent  and  priest,  or  spouse  and 
spouse. 

Unfortunately  for  their  legal  defense,  this 
concept  of  confidentiality  was  not  protected 
by  law.  The  two  women  also  stated  that  they 
were  Innocent  of  any  criminal  acts  and  p>06- 
sessed  an  Inalienable  right  to  be  left  alone. 
The  government  disagreed  on  all  counts,  and 
demanded  its  right — to  be  told  what  they 
knew  about  suspected  crimes.  There  could 
be  no  doubt  that  the  government  had  that 
right,  legally  speaking.  Now  that  the  Fifth 
Amendment  right  against  Involuntary  self- 
incrimination,  which  had  been  originally  de- 
signed to  protect  the  Individual's  Integrity, 
had  been  eliminated  by  the  use-Immunity 
law,  the  government  possessed  the  kind  of 
power  It  had  never  had  before — the  power 
to  decide  what  the  size  of  any  Individual's 
Integrity  would  be. 


When  Avery  was  retained  by  Grusse  and 
Tiu^geon,  a  couple  of  week.?  earher.  he  had 
known  little  about  grand-jury  procedures  'I 
had  never  done  a.ny  grand-jury  work  before, 
so  I  had  to  do  a  crash  study  program."  he 
said  "'The  first  thing  I  learned  was  that  the 
whole  systeni  is  ama7:ingly  unjust  To  begin 
with.  It  Is  based  on  the  Judicial  fiction  that 
grand-Jury  proceedings  are  not  entirely  crim- 
inal in  nature  until  indictments  are  return- 
ed. The  rea.son  for  this  fiction  appears  to  be 
that  If  the  proceedings  were  criminal  they 
would  have  to  be  governed  by  the  ordinary 
due-process-of-law  rules  that  govern  trials — 
things  like  the  right  to  confront  one's  ac- 
cusers, to  cross-examine  witnesses,  to  sum- 
inon  witnesses  on  one's  own  behalf — and  that 
would  turn  grand-Jury  hearings  into  minia- 
ture trials. 

In  other  words,  some  people  would  have  to 
be  tried  twice — once  by  a  grand  jury  when 
It  questions  prospective  defendants  and  once 
by  a  petit  Jury  when  it  tries  them.  That 
would  take  a  lot  of  time,  and  the  courts 
seem  far  more  interested  in  improving  ef- 
ficiency In  our  grossly  inefficient  legal  system 
than  they  are  in  the  quality  of  justice  Any- 
way. It's  absurd  to  claim  that  grand-Jury  pro- 
ceedings are  not  criminal  proceedings,  since 
witnesses  may  be  indicated  for  crimes  that 
the  grand  Jury  is  Investigating,  and  since  they 
can  be  Imprisoned  If  they  refuse  to  talk  after 
being  granted  immunity.  Wliile  someone  who 
has  never  been  tried  or  convicted  of  any 
crime  can  spend  as  much  as  eighteen  months 
In  prison  for  civil  contempt,  someone  who 
faces  a  criminal-contempt  charge  that  could 
lead  to  imprisonment  for  six  months  or  more 
has  a  right  to  a  Jury  trial  and  can  never  be 
Imprisoned  again  for  the  same  contempt  be- 
caus3  of  the  double-Jeopardy  clause  In  the 
Fifth  Amendment.  So  under  our  grand-jury 
system  those  who  have  been  found  guilty 
can  be  treated  more  fairly  and  leniently  than 
those  who  are  Innocent  under  the  law." 

The  denial  of  due  process  that  troubled 
Avery  the  most  that  morning  as  he  and  his 
clients  left  Judge  Newmans  courtroom  was 
that  grand-Jury  witnesses  are  not  allowed 
to  have  lawjers  present  when  they  are  in- 
terrogated. Usually  they  are  permitted  to 
have  lawyers  waiting  outside  the  grand-jury 
room  and  are  permitted  to  go  out  and  con- 
sult with  them  before  answering  questions. 
But  that,  too,  has  drawbacks.  "The  only  Justi- 
fication for  not  giving  grand-jury  witnesses 
the  Sixth  Amendment  right  to  have  a  lawyer 
at  their  side  is  that  the  lawyer  may  advise 
them  in  a  way  that  the  prosecutor  doesn"t 
want  them  to  be  advised.'"  Avery  has  ex- 
plained. ""But  the  basis  for  the  right  to 
counsel  Is  precisely  to  allow  the  individual 
to  have  that  kind  of  advice  when  confront- 
ed by  all  the  immense  powers  of  government  ' 

Moreover,  he  went  on.  the  awkward  and 
time-consuming  practice  of  allowing  wit- 
nesses to  leave  the  grand -jury  room  to  con- 
sult with  their  lawyers  makes  what  should  be 
a  right  to  counsel  seem  to  grand  Jurors  to 
be  a  privilege,  and  If  that  privilege  Is  re- 
quested very  often  they  are  bound  to  be- 
come annoyed  and  perhaps  prejudiced 
against  the  witness.  And.  of  course,  a  fright- 
ened and  Ignorant  witness  may  not  even 
assert  the  privilege  when  asked  a  seemingly 
innocent  question  that  is  actually  a  legal 
trap.  Among  the  other  drawbacks  of  the  sys- 
tem, Avery  said,  Is  that  since  a  grand  jury  Is 
under  no  obligation  to  tell  witnesses  what 
the  subject  of  the  Inquiry  Is,  they  often  don't 
know  whether  they  are  suspects,  whether 
they  have  committed  some  crime  that  they 
were  unaware  of  and  now  may  inadvertently 
corifess  to,  or  whether  they  are  being  ques- 
tioned about  the  activities  of  others.  Under 
these  uncertain  circumstances,  a  witness  who 
answers  anything  asked  by  a  grand  jury  may 
be  taking  a  grave  risk. 

Ordinarily,  prosecutors  don't  tell  witnesses 
whether   or   not   they   are    "targets'"  of   the 


grand  jur>-"s  investigation,  that  whatever 
they  say  may  be  used  against  them,  that  they 
can  remain  sUent  unless  they  are  given  im- 
munity or  that  they  may  be  prosecuted  for 
perjury  if  they  testify  and  lie.  In  addition,  if 
one  answers  any  question  asked  by  a  prose- 
cutor (or,  rarely,  a  grand  juror  1  before  a 
grand  jury — apart  from  one's  name — one  may 
automatically  waive  the  right  tc.  refuse  to 
answer  any  other  question  (Called  ""operUng 
the  door"'  by  lawyers,  this  kind  of  waiver  was 
established  by  only  one  federal-court  case, 
and  has  not  been  fully  tested  Judicially.) 
Witnesses  who  go  before  grand  juries  wTth- 
out  consulting  a  lawyer,  as  many  do.  are  un- 
likely to  be  aware  of  this  rule — or  snare — 
and  may  end  up  being  forced  to  testify 
against  themselves  without  having  even  the 
slender  advantage  of  being  given  use  im- 
munity beforehand 

Grand  jurors  are  themselves  rare. y  aware 
that  the  elementary  principles  of  fair  play — 
or  "fundamental  fairness."  which  the  Su- 
preme Court  requires  of  all  government  prac- 
tice in  criminal  cases — are  suspended  during 
their  hearings,  because  when  new  grand 
juries  are  convened  judges  rarely  tell  the 
members  anything  about  their  supposed 
"historic  function."  or  much  of  anything  be- 
yond their  duty  to  indict  those  who  seem 
guilty.  Accordingly,  grand  jurors  are  usually 
the  uninformed  assistants  of  the  prosecutor 
rather  than  members  of  a  people"?  panel,  and 
he  can  manipulate  them  more  or  less  as  he 
pleases. 

An  unscrupulous  prosecutor,  for  instance, 
can  easily  make  a  witness  who  tries  to  assert 
his  exceedingly  limited  rights  look  guilty 
merely  for  as."5erting  them.  If  a  prosecutor 
asks  a  witnes.s  a  seemingly  innocuous  lead- 
off  question  such  as  "What  newspapers  do 
you  read?""  or  "What  did  ycu  have  for  break- 
fast this  morning"''  and  the  witness  refuses 
to  answer  on  the  ground  that  hi.s  response 
may  tend  to  incriminate  him — meaning,  of 
course,  that  if  he  waives  his  right  to  silence 
by  answering  that  harmless  question  he  will 
have  to  answer  a  lot  of  possibly  incriminat- 
ing ones — the  grand  jurors  are  apt  to  con- 
clude that  the  witness  is  simply  obstructing 
Justice,  Also,  prosecutors  can  easily  browbeat 
witnesses  by  embarrassing  them  Shortly  after 
Turgeon  and  Grusse  had  been  questioned 
by  the  New  Haven  grand  jury  the  first  time. 
a  federal  grand  jury  in  Lexington,  Kentucky, 
which  was  looking  into  report.-^  that  Saxe 
and  Power  had  hidden  out  in  a  lesbian  com- 
munity there,  allowed  the  V  S  Attorney  In 
charge  to  ask  several  women  who  were  sub- 
poenaed and  put  under  oath,  "What  is  your 
sexual  preference?"  For  refusing  to  answer 
this  question,  among  others,  the  women  were 
found  in  contempt  and  sent  to  prison  And, 
as  Avery  had  warned  hLs  clients,  once  they 
were  both  given  immunity  each  of  them 
could  be  forced  to  testify  against  the  other, 
and  thereby  provide  the  government  with 
""Independent"  evidence — if  such  existed — 
against  both  of  them 

Assistant  U.S  Attorney  Dow  impressed 
Turgeon  and  Grus.se  as  being  anything  but 
vindictive  or  ruthless  m  their  case  When 
they  first  appeared  before  the  grand  jury. 
he  went  out  of  his  way  to  warn  them  of 
various  matters  that  he  was  under  no  obli- 
gation to  reveal — that  they  were  jiot  targets 
of  the  grand  Jury"s  Investigation,  that  they 
could  still  be  prosecuted  if  they  revealed 
any  crimes  they  had  committed,  that  they 
had  the  right  to  plead  the  Fifth  Amendment 
and  remain  silent  unless  they  were  granted 
immunity,  and  that  they  could  be  prosecuted 
for  ijerjury  if  they  testified  and  lied 

Of  course,  he  must  have  known  that  Avery 
had  already  told  his  clients  about  these  mat- 
ters. Even  so.  the  women  regarded  Dow  wdth 
sympathy  and  even  fondness  '"He"s  a  decent 
man — very  personable  and  affable.""  Grusse 
said.  "I  think  he  really  belleyes  that  what 
he's  doing  Is  right.  But  what  he  believes  Is 
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right  Is  that  he  should  do  everything  in  his 
{K)wer  to  catch  a  couple  of  people  who  are 
accused  of  bank  robbery  and  murder.  And 
to  do  that  he  will  close  his  eyes  to  the  real 
problems  In  this  case — the  political  and  legal 
issues  Involved  and  the  personal  rights  being 
sacrificed  Our  individual  rights,  our  sense  of 
our  own  Integrity,  our  duty  to  ourselves  mean 
nothing  to  him  All  he  can  talk  about  Is  that 
dead  policeman  who  left  nine  kids  I'm  sorry 
about  that.  too.  but  I  had  nothing  to  do  with 
It.  and  I  have  nothing  to  say  now  that  Dow 
has  any  right  to  know." 

Both  she  and  Turgeon  felt  that  although 
Dow  was  fair  to  them,  he  might  as  well 
have  been  unfair,  since  his  purpose  was  to 
force  them  to  betray  themselves  or  go  to 
prison.  In  Turgeon's  view.  Dow  was  also  a 
victim  of  the  F.B  I  s  frantic  search  for  Saxe 
and  Power.  "I  don't  think  he  set  out  to  do 
this  to  us."  she  explained.  "In  fact.  I  don't 
think  the  F.B.I,  set  out  to  do  It.  either  I 
think  the  Bureau  was  really  embarrassed  at 
not  being  able  to  catch  two  little  women  for 
all  that  time  The  whole  thing  Just  got  out 
of  hand  for  the  F.B.I,  and  in  the  end  for 
Dow.  too.  Because  we  stood  up  to  the  sys- 
tem, they  came  to  see  us  not  as  a  couple 
of  helpless  Individuals  but  as  two  tough  radi- 
cals, maybe  even  criminals,  who  were  nearly 
as  bad  as  Saxe  and  Power.  When  the  search 
for  them  began,  the  F.B  I  had  no  Idea  of 
how  broad  and  deep  the  women's  movement 
was.  I  don't  mean  the  women's-llbbers,  the 
bra-burners,  and  the  equal-pay  advocates.  I 
mean  the  serious  revolutionaries  who  believe 
that  society  has  to  be  turned  upside  down 
before  there  can  be  any  true  equality  for 
women  and  any  real  Justice  I  think  this 
discovery  really  scared  the  F.B. I.,  and  then 
It  saw  the  Saxe-Power  Investigation  as  a 
cover  for  finding  out  more  about  this  radical 
"network."  as  they  call  it.  So  all  we  are — and 
maybe  all  Dow  Is — are  tools  In  this  investiga- 
tion of  the  women's  movement.'" 

After  Judge  Newman  gave  Qrusse  and 
Turgeon  Immunity  on  February  13th.  the 
two  women,  together  with  Avery  and  Diane 
Polan.  his  legal  assistant  who  did  most  of 
the  research  for  the  case,  left  the  court- 
room— on  the  second  floor  of  the  New  Haven 
post-office  building — and  headed  down  the 
broad,  marble-floored  corridor  toward  the 
grand-Jury  room  around  the  corner.  When 
they  got  there,  Avery  held  Gru.sse  and  Tur- 
geon In  a  huddle  with  his  arms  around  their 
shoulders  and  whispered  some  last-minute 
instructions  to  them.  He  had  little  encour- 
agement to  offer,  because  he  had  been  con- 
vinced by  his  study  of  the  granrt-Jury  sys- 
tem that  his  clients'  chances  of  remaining 
both  silent  and  free  were  slight.  "I  knew 
that  I  was  legally  helpless,"  he  said  after- 
ward. "It  was  the  most  frustrating  and  dis- 
couraging experience  I'd  had  so  far  In  prac- 
ticing law.  It's  terrible  for  a  lawyer  to  have 
to  stand  there  and  not  be  able  to  do  any- 
thing for  a  client — really  nothing  at  all  ex- 
cept go  throvigh  the  motions  and  hope  that 
the  other  side  will  make  a  mistake.  A  lawyer 
shouldn't  get  too  emotionally  Involved  with 
clients,  because  It  destroys  his  objectivity 
and  effectiveness,  but  I  couldn't  help  being 
involved  with  these  women.  I  really  sym- 
pathized with  them" 

Dow  summoned  Turgeon  before  the  grand 
Jury  first,  put  her  under  oath,  and  asked  If 
she  understood  that  the  grant  of  Immunity 
supplanted  her  Fifth  Amendment  right  to 
remain  silent,  and  that  If  she  testified  and 
lied  she  might  be  prosecuted  for  perjury 
Turgeon  nodded,  and  Dow  put  his  first  ques- 
tion to  her:  Had  she  appeared  before  this 
same  grand  Jury  on  January  28th?  At  flr.st, 
Turgeon  assximed  that  this  was  one  of  those 
seemingly  Inoffensive  questions  designed  to 
trap  her  Into  waving  her  right  to  silence,  but 
then  she  realized  that  the  grant  of  use  Im- 
munity had  deprived  her  of  that  right. 


Following  the  plan  she  and  Orusse  had 
drawn  up  with  Avery,  she  wrote  down  the 
question,  then  asked  If  she  could  consult 
her  lawyer.  The  foreman  of  the  grand  Jury 
gave  her  permission — after  a  glance  at  Dow, 
who  nodded,  almost  imperceptibly — and 
Turgeon  left  the  room  and  returned  In  a 
few  minutes  carrying  a  slip  of  pap)er  on 
which  Avery  had  written  her  answer,  which 
she  read  to  the  grand  Jury:  "Upon  the  ad- 
vice of  counsel.  I  respectfully  refuse  to  an- 
swer the  question  on  the  grounds  that  It 
and  these  proceedings  violate  my  rights 
under  the  First.  Third.  Fourth.  Fifth.  Sixth. 
Eighth.  Ninth,  and  Fourteenth  Amendments 
to  the  United  States  Constitution,  and  under 
the  United  States  Code,  and  for  the  reason 
that  I  believe  I  have  been  the  object  of 
illegal  electronic  and  personal  surveillance 
by  the  government,  and  for  the  reason  that 
this  proceeding  and  this  question  constitute 
an  abuse  of  the  grand-Jury  process." 

It  was  a  constitutional  mouthful,  but  it 
was  largely  Irrelevant,  since  courts  have  gen- 
erally treated  grand-Jury  proceedings  as  be- 
ing exempt  from  the  ordinary  constitutional 
protections.  Still,  the  statement  contained 
the  two  legal  Issues  that  were  to  end  up  be- 
ing at  the  heart  of  the  case:  whether  or  not 
there  had  been  Illegal  eavesdropping,  and 
whether  or  not  there  had  been  abuse  of  the 
grand  Jury.  The  first  point  was  a  new  one.  and 
Avery  raised  It  both  because  he  and  his  as- 
sociates In  the  case  believed  there  was  a 
strong  possibility  that  the  government  had 
Illegally  kept  them  or  their  clients  under 
surveillance  and  because  the  Supreme  Court 
had  ruled  In  1972.  by  way  of  Gelbard  v. 
United  States,  that  when  the  government  is 
asked  by  grand-Jury  witnesses  about  lt.s  u.se 
of  Illegal  surveillance  as  a  basis  for  the 
questions  a.sked  them,  the  failure  to  deny 
the  use  of  such  eavesdropping  relieves  the 
witness  of  all  obligation  to  testify.  (This 
ruling,  which  was  opposed  by  all  four  of 
Nixon's  appointees  to  the  Court,  was  based 
not  on  constitutional  grounds  but  on  statu- 
tory grounds — that  is.  on  the  Intent  of 
Congress  as  expressed  In  a  1968  act  governing 
electronic   surveillance.) 

Dow  then  asked  Turgeon  If  she  knew  Saxe 
and  Power:  she  again  requested  permission 
to  see  her  lawyer,  went  outside,  came  back 
into  the  room,  and  gave  the  same  response. 
Dow  went  on  to  describe  the  crimes  that 
Saxe  and  Power  had  been  charged  with,  and 
said.  "It  Is  believed  that  either  or  both  Power 
and  Saxe  lived  for  a  period  of  time  in  Con- 
necticut, and  that  you  knew  them,  and  that 
you  may  have  Information  as  to  other  peo- 
ple who  knew  them  who  might  have  assisted 
or  aided  them  while  they  were  In  this  state, 
and  I  who  I  might  otherwise  be  guilty  of 
some  criminal  involvement  with  them.  That 
Is  the  purpose  of  this  grand-Jury  Inquiry. 
I'd  like  to  know  when  you  last  saw  either 
I  of  them),  where  that  was.  when  that  was, 
who  they  were  with"  After  going  through 
the  same  routine  Turgeon  gave  the  same 
answer.  This  time.  Dow  warned  her  that  she 
faced  contempt-of-court  charges,  and  then 
asked  several  more  questions  that  were  slight 
variations  on  the  main  question,  all  of  which 
Turgeon  responded  to  with  the  same  answer. 
Finally:  she  was  dismissed. 

Dow  asked  Oru.s,se  somewhat  different 
questions  about  Saxe.  Power,  and  anyone 
who  might  have  known  them  In  Connecti- 
cut Grusse  gave  the  same  answers  as  Tur- 
geon had,  but  then  added  a  long  statement 
at  the  end:  "Furthermore,  I  firmly  believe 
that  I  have  been  called  before  the  grand 
Jury  because  I  have  chosen  to  exercise  my 
right  not  to  speak  with  the  FBI.  My  deci- 
sion not  to  speak  to  them  Is  based  on  the 
moral  belief  that  the  Investleiatlon  the  gov- 
ernment Is  engaged  In  will  violate  my  basic 
constitutional  and  human  rights  .  .  .  I  "Be- 
lieve that  every  person  has  the  right  to  keep 
her  affairs  private  without  Intervention  by 


government  agents.  I  am  also  aware  that  thp 
government,  acting  through  the  FBI  and 
grand  Juries,  has  used  inquiries  such  as  this 
to  harass  and  gather  Information  on  political 
persons  In  recent  years,  and  I  do  not  care 
to  be  a  party  to  that  process.  It's  also  true 
that  there  Is  no  basis  for  investigating  any 
criminal  activity  In  the  state  of  Connecti- 
cut, and  that  the  grand-Jury  system  and  you. 
the  Jurors,  are  being  used  as  tools  of  the 
P.B.I,  to  further  their  investigation.  This  Is 
not  a  legitimate  use  of  the  grand  Jury,  and 
I  respectfully  request  that  you  excuse  me 
on  those  grounds." 

Dow  asked  Grusse  If  she  Intended  to  refu.se 
to  answer  all  questions.  Before  he  could 
finish,  though,  the  foreman  unexpectedly 
broke  In  and  said.  "Could  I  ask  one  ques- 
tion?" Looking  surprised,  Dow  nodded, 
whereupon  the  foreman  turned  to  Grusse. 
"Do  you  underst-and  the  description  of  the 
reason  that  you  are  being  called  here,  that 
Attorney  Dow  Just  stated?"  he  asked  her. 
"Do  you  understand  that  the  purpose  of  this 
grand  Jury  is  to  Investigate  a  crime  that  was 
committed  in  Boston  In  1970,  and  your  pos- 
sible knowledge  of  any  of — of  any  of  the  facts 
concerning  the  whereabouts  of  the  people, 
the  perpetrators  of  the  crime?  Do  you  un- 
derstand that  Is  the  reason  why  you  are  be- 
ing asked  to  be  here?" 

Of  course,  the  foreman's  questions,  or 
statement,  about  the  grand  Jury's  purpose 
was  not  only  at  odds  with  Dow's  statement 
about  that  purpose.  It  was  a  clear  admls.sion 
that  the  grand  Jury  was  Improperly  seeking 
to  help  the  government  catch  a  couple  of 
fugitives — unless  the  foreman  had  no  un- 
derstanding of  what  had  been  going  on  dur- 
ing the  grand  Jury's  Investigation  of  the 
Saxe-Power  case. 

Dow  hastily  interrupted  to  say,  "Let  me 
amplify  that  to  a  degree.  If  I  could,  Mr.  Fore- 
man, to  Indicate  that  the  scope  of  the  In- 
quiry goes  beyond  the  crime  Itself  that  was 
committed  in  Boston,  but  activities  of  the 
individuals  believed  to  have  committed  those 
crimes  In  the  state  of  Connecticut,  such  as 
involving — such  as  possible  assistance  to 
those  suspects  by  other  Individuals  In  the 
state.  Is  that  your  understanding?" 

Although  Dow's  flapping  syntax  put  the 
question  beyond  understanding,  the  foreman 
replied,  "That's  right." 

Apparently,  Dow  had  meant  to  say  that  the 
grand  Jury's  Inquiry  Included  crimes  com- 
mitted In  Connecticut,  which  put  the  wit- 
nesses under  the  JurLsdlctlon  of  the  grand 
Jury  But  his  "amplification"  did  not  dimin- 
ish the  significance  of  the  foreman's  state- 
ment, which  had  unmistakably  made  clear 
that  in  his  view  the  purpose  of  the  grand 
Jury  was  to  get  Information  about  a  crime 
committed  In  another  jurisdiction  and  about 
two  people  who  had  already  been  Indicted 
for  that  crime — a  doubly  Improper  purpose 
Of  course,  the  foreman  could  have  got  this 
Impression  from  only  one  source — Dow,  who 
had  decided  what  evidence  was  to  be  pre- 
sented to  the  grand  Jury.  And  yet  no  one  who 
had  dealt  with  Dow  In  the  case  from  the  wit- 
nesses' side  doubted  his  decency,  sincerity,  or 
devotion  to  duty.  "Dow  spent  several  years 
working  the  other  side  of  the  street  as  a  pub- 
lic defender  In  Washington.  DC."  one  of  the 
lawyers  In  the  case  said  shortly  after  Orusse 
and  Turgeon  were  granted  use  Immunity. 
"He's  an  honorable  fellow,  and  he  doesn't  like 
to  think  of  himself  as  an  oppressor.  That's 
why  he  keeps  talking  about  the  nine  kJJs 
that  policeman  left.  He's  trying  to  convince 
himself  that  he's  behaving  properly  so  he 
can  uphold  his  liberal  credentials.  At  the 
start  of  this  case,  we  thought  he  would  push 
It  a  little  to  satisfy  his  superiors  and  then 
would  realize  that  he  was  doing  .something 
wrong  and  would  drop  It  But  he  didn't.  He's 
pushed  It  all  the  way.  HLs  rationalization  Is 
that  this  Is  a  local  investigation  of  law- 
breaking    In    this    district,    but    It's    clearly 
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not  that.  Whatever  Dow's  own  goal  Is,  the 
Feds  are  obviously  intent  not  on  Just  finding 
Saxe  and  Power  but  on  uncovering  nation- 
wide radical  connections  in  the  women's 
movement."" 

Dow's  reliance  on  the  legal  but  fundamen- 
tally unfair  Instruments  of  official  Inquisi- 
tion— use  Immunity  and  the  unbridled  power 
of  the  grand  Jury— to  achieve  the  laudable 
goal  of  bringing  to  Justice  two  people  accused 
of  vicious  crimes  reminded  an  observer  of 
Justice  Louis  Brandels's  famous  warning: 
"Experience  should  teach  us  to  be  most  on 
our  guard  to  protect  liberty  when  the  gov- 
ernment's purposes  are  beneficent.  Men  born 
to  freedom  are  naturally  alert  to  repel  inva- 
sion of  their  liberty  by  evil-minded  rulers. 
The  greatest  dangers  to  liberty  lurk  in  Insid- 
ious encroachment  by  men  of  zeal,  well- 
meaning  but  without  understanding." 

After  Grusse  and  Turgeon  refused  to  tes- 
tify. Dow  filed  a  motion  with  the  court  ask- 
ing that  they  be  ordered  to  answer  the  grand 
Jury's  questions,  and  Judge  Newman  set  a 
hearing  on  the  motion  for  the  next  morning. 
At  the  hearing.  Dow  put  on  the  stand  the 
court  reporter  assigned  to  the  grand  Jury, 
and  he  read  his  stenographic  notes  of  the 
questions  asked  by  Dow,  the  witnesses'  re- 
fusals to  answer,  the  foreman's  statement 
about  the  grand  Jury's  purpose,  and  Dow's 
attempt  to  "amplify"  it.  When  Avery  got  his 
turn,  he  bore  down  on  the  foreman's  remarks 
to  prove  that  the  grand  Jury  was  being  im- 
properly used  by  the  government.  It  was 
clearly  the  prosecutor's  intention,  Avery  said, 
to  turn  over  to  the  FBI  any  evidence  pre- 
sented to  the  grand  Jury  about  Saxe  and 
Power,  which  would  violate  the  strict  secrecy 
Imposed  by  law  on  grand-Jury  proceedings  as 
far  as  any  member  of  the  Jury  or  any  official 
of  the  government  was  concerned. 

Judge  Newman  regarded  both  arguments 
with  indifference,  and  at  the  end  of  the  hear- 
ing he  said,  "Essentially,  when  all  is  said  and 
done,  it  seems  to  me  as  If  the  witnesses  are 
really  asserting  what  they  conceive  to  be  a 
constitutionally  protected  right  of  privacy. 
It's  understandable  they  may  have  a  personal 
preference  not  to  assist  a  grand  Jury  |inl 
uncovering  evidence  of  the  commission  of 
federal  crimes,  but  their  preference  must 
give  way  to  the  legitimate  power  of  the  grand 
Jury  to  have  their  testimony.  There  is  no 
showing  before  me  whatsoever  of  any  harass- 
ing or  unnecessarily  personalized  Inquiry. 
The  situation  might  be  different  if  In  a  very 
extraordinary  case  intimate  personal  details 
were  being  probed  for  no  apparent  legitimate 
purpose.  That's  not  this  case  at  all"  Newman 
then  In.structed  Dow  to  write  down  the  ques- 
tions he  had  asked  the  two  witnesses,  and 
said  that  he  would  order  the  women  to  go 
back  before  the  grand  Jury  later  that  day 
and  answer  them  or  face  contempt  of  court. 
At  two  o'clock  that  afternoon.  Orusse  and 
Turgeon  appeared  before  the  grand  Jury  and 
refused  to  answer  the  questions  on  the  same 
grounds.  Afterward.  Dow  filed  a  motion  ask- 
ing the  court  to  find  them  in  contempt,  and 
Judge  Newman  set  February  IBth.  four  days 
later,  for  a  hearing  on  that  motion. 

Earlv  on  the  morning  of  the  eighteenth. 
Avery  and  David  Rosen — another  young  New 
Haven  lawyer  who  worked  with  him  on  the 
case — filed  a  forty-two-page  brief  setting 
down  all  the  legal  Lssues  that  they  had  not 
had  time  to  present  to  the  court  formally. 
They  also  filed  a  motion  claiming  "unlawful 
electronic  surveillance"  and  demanding  that 
the  government  deny  there  had  been  taps  on 
any  of  the  telephones  used  by  the  principals, 
their  lawyers,  and  a  few  associates  who  had 
been  Involved  In  the  case.  To  support  this 
motion,  Avery  and  Rosen  filed  seven  affidavits 
indicating  why  they  thought  there  had  been 
wiretapping  of  certain  telephones  by  the 
government 

In  reply,  Dow  the  same  day  filed  a  half- 
page  affidavit  swearing  that  he  had  checked 


all  the  names  listed  on  the  afSdaviis,  and 
adding,  "  I  hereby  state  that  there  has  been 
no  electronic  surveillance  or  interception  of 
wire  or  oral  comm\iniratioa.s  of  those  indi- 
viduate named"  Just  before  the  February  18 
hearing.  Avery  subpoenaed  an  F  B  I  agent 
working  on  the  Saxe-Power  case  in  Connecti- 
cut, but  at  the  hearing  Dow  opposed  the 
subpoena,  and  Judge  Newman  asked  Avery 
to  explain  his  reast>n.s  for  wanting  the  agent 
to  testify.  Avery  replied  that  he  merely 
wanted  to  ask  lilm  why  he  had  requested 
that  Dow  summon  Grusse  and  Turgeon  be- 
fore the  grand  Jury  in  the  first  place  and  to 
find  out  whether  the  FBI  already  had  the 
information  that  It  wa.s  seeking  from  the 
two  women. 

In  other  words.  Avery  hoped  to  show  thai 
the  F.B.I  was  more  interested  in  harassing 
the  witnesses  than  in  getting  their  testimony. 
Moreover,  Avery  went  on,  he  wanted  to  call 
Dow  to  the  stand,  to  ask  him  whether  he 
Intended  to  pass  on  to  the  FBI.  whatever 
might  be  learned  from  Grusse  and  Turgeon. 
despite  the  rule  imposing  secrecy  on  every- 
one Involved  In  grand-Jury  hearings  except 
the  witnesses.  Judge  Newman  denied  both 
requests.  "X  am  satisfied  that  the  representa- 
tions concerning  the  inquiry  of  the  grand 
Jury  as  to  possible  violations  of  federal  law 
in  the  District  of  Connecticut  are  sufficient 
to  Justify  the  grand  Jury  asking  the  particu- 
lar questions  that  were  put  to  these  wit- 
nesses," he  said.  Then  he  announced  that  he 
would  deliver  his  finding  on  the  contempt 
motion  the  following  day. 

In  court  the  next  day.  Judge  Newman  In- 
formed Avery  that  the  government  had  Just 
submitted  to  him  a  sealed  affidavit  contain- 
ing the  evidence  it  po.ssessed  to  demon- 
strate its  reasons  for  asking  Turgeon  and 
Grusse  the  questions  po.sed  to  them  by  Dow 
before  the  grand  Jury — reasons  that  Included 
some  evidence  against  Grusse  and  Turgeon 
themselves.  (Although  the  Judge  In  such  a 
case  can  examine  a  sealed  affidavit,  neither 
the  witnesses  nor  their  lawyers  are  permitted 
to  see  It  )  The  government.  Newman  added, 
had  promised  the  court  that  If  it  sought  to 
indict  the  two  witnesses  for  any  crimes,  the 
evidence  It  now  had  would  be  presented  be- 
fore a  grand  Jury  other  than  the  one  they 
had  60  far  refu.sed  to  testify  before. 

Then,  ruling  that  Dow"s  denial  of  illegal 
surveillance  was  sufficient  and  that  there  was 
no  reason  to  believe  that  the  grand  jury  wsis 
being  Improperly  used  or  that  the  witnesses 
were  being  harassed  by  the  F.B. I.,  the  Judge 
found  Gru.sse  and  Turgeon  In  contempt  of 
court.  He  ordered  them  'remanded  to  the 
custody  of  the  United  States  marshal  until 
such  time  as  they  elect  to  purge  their  con- 
tempt by  testifying,  but  In  no  event  for 
longer  than  the  expiration  of  the  term  of  the 
grand  Jury  on  April  1.  1975."  Finally,  he  de- 
layed execution  of  his  order  for  five  days,  to 
allow  the  women  time  to  appeal. 

"Our  feeling  of  helplessness  is  Just  in- 
credible." Turgeon  said  afterward.  "In  a  case 
of  this  sort.  It's  really  hard  to  feel  at  all  I'ke 
a  person.  We  can't  express  ourselves  in  any 
way.  Everything  that  is  said  in  court  has  to 
be  said  by  our  lawyers.  They've  been  wonder- 
ful, but  when  the  values  we  hold  dear  are 
translated  into  legal  language  they  lose  all 
personal  meaning.  They  become  so  abstract 
that  everyone  forgets  there  are  people  in- 
volved— except  those  people.  The  frustration 
Is  awful,  because  the  truth  is  lost  in  all  the 
legalisms.  The  basic  truth  is  that  we  have 
the  right  to  silence.  The  issues  of  grand-Jury 
abuse,  wiretapping,  harassment  by  the  F.B.I, 
are  beside  the  point.  But  the  truth  doesn't 
matter.  What  matters  is  power,  and  all  the 
power  is  on  the  other  side." 

On  February  20th.  the  day  after  Judge 
Newman's  decision.  Avery  and  Rosen  filed  a 
notice  of  intent  to  appeal  it  and  another 
motion  for  a  stay  In  carrying  out  the  con- 
tempt citation  until  the  appeal  was  ruled  on. 


Then  Dow  filed  ft  mottott  mWhc  the  Court 
of  Appeals  to  <l«n;  any  tfetoy,  on  the  ground 
that  the  contempt  law  prohibited  this  if  an 
■  appeal  is  frivolous  or  taken  for  the  parp>oses 
of  delay  — both  of  which.  Dow  contended, 
applied  to  the  case  at  hand:  moreover  he 
said,  since  the  law  requires  the  Court  of  Ap- 
peals to  rule  on  such  an  appeal  in  not  more 
than  thirty  days,  if  that  court  took  its  full 
allotment  of  time  there  would  be  only  eleven 
more  days  until  the  term  of  the  grand  jur\ 
ran  out,  which  "would  render  the  adjudica- 
tion of  contempt  meaningies,"  On  February 
21st.  the  Court  of  .Appeals  rejected  Dow  s 
argumenu^,  and  on  the  twenty-fifth  the  court 
gave  the  two  women  two  days  to  prepare 
their  appeals  for  oral  argument  before  a 
panel  of  three  judges 

Since  Avery  was  occupied  with  other  csises 
in  New  Haven,  he  decided  to  call  in  a  sp>ecial- 
ist  In  appellate  and  constitutional  law — a 
young  woman  named  Kristin  Booth  Glen. 
whom  he  had  known  lor  years  Glen  hsid  got 
her  early  legal  training  in  the  law  offices  of 
Leonard  Boudm,  one  of  the  most  accom- 
plished legal  practitioners  on  the  political 
left,  and  then  she  taught  at  New  York 
University  Law  School  and  wcrked  with  the 
National  Lawyers  Guild,  m  New  York,  until 
she  went  into  private  practice. 

The  Guild,  which  was  set  up  forty  years 
ago,  and  played  a  major  role  In  defending 
victims  of  congres-sional  witch  hunts  against 
the  left  in  the  early  nmeteen-fifties.  had  re- 
sponded to  the  Nixon  Adinlnistration's  mis- 
use of  the  grand-Jury  system  to  persecute  the 
President  s  political  opponents  by  setting  up 
a  group  to  study  the  legal  ins  and  outs  of 
that  system  By  the  time  the  Grus.se-Turgeon 
case  came  along,  the  standard  legal  work  on 
the  stibject  was  a  thick  Guild  handbook, 
which  was  used  by  lawyers  on  both  sides  in 
such  cases.  Armed  with  the  handbook  and 
assisted  by  consultants  at  the  Guild.  Glen 
set  up  a  legal  command  center  in  a  friend's 
office  In  New  York,  and  for  two  days  and  most 
of  two  nights — the  extrasordmarily  short  time 
allotted  by  the  Court  of  ApeaLs — she  worked 
on  the  crucial  issue  of  electronic  surveillance 
for  her  part  of  the  appellate  brief  Back  In 
New  Haven.  Avery.  Rosen.  Polan.  and  a  bat- 
tery of  students  from  Yale  Law  School 
worked  on  their  part  of  the  appeal — abuse  of 
the  grand-jury  system.  "It  was  an  around- 
the-clock  Job."  Polan  said  later.  "We  had  to 
drop  everything  else  at  the  office  to  work  on 
the  brief." 

In  the  end.  the  brief  ran  to  forty -seven 
pages,  and  ranged  over  a  wide  variety  of  com- 
plicated technical  matters.  Overall,  though, 
it  concentrated  on  Avery's  two  major  points: 
that  the  government's  denial  of  surveillance 
had  been  inadequate  and  that  there  had  been 
flagrantly  improper  use  of  the  grand-Jury 
process.  On  the  first  issue.  Glen  pointed  out 
that  the  government's  "search"  of  Its  stir- 
velllance  records  had  consisted  of  a  few  tele- 
phone conversations  between  Dow  and  the 
F.B.I,  agent  in  charge  of  the  Saxe-Power  case 
in  Connecticut,  who  had  reported  that  his 
surveillance  records  showed  no  sign  of  any 
surveillance's  having  been  conducted  on 
Grusse,  Ttirgeon,  or  any  of  the  la'wyers  and 
legal  assistants  in  the  case. 

Apparently,  Dow  had  not  asked  the  agent 
to  check  any  records  in  the  offices  of  the  F.B.I, 
or  other  government  agencies  in  Washington 
that  conunonly  engage  In  electronic  surveil- 
lance. Citing  a  1974  decision  of  the  same 
court  she  was  appealing  to — the  Court  of  Ap- 
peals for  the  Second  Circuit — Glen  asserted 
that  Its  own  ruling  then  had  required  a  gov- 
ernment prosecutor  who  was  challenged  on 
the  Issue  of  Illegal  surveillance  to  show  by 
affidavit  each  of  the  agencies  that  was 
checked  and  its  specific  written  denials  that 
any  conversations  of  anyone  using  any  of  the 
telephones  Involved  had  been  overheard. 
(Government  wiretapping  and  bugging,  both 
legal  and  illegal,  have  become  so  widespread 
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that  the  Second  Circuit  often  requires  what 
is  called  an  "eight-agency  check" — of  the 
P.B.I  ,  the  Secret  Service,  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Service,  the  Customs  Service,  the  Drug 
Enforcement  Administration,  the  Postal 
Service,  the  Criminal  Division  of  the  Justice 
Department,  and  the  Bureau  of  Alcohol.  To- 
bacco, and  Firearms.  Actually,  thovigh.  at 
least  twenty-six  Federal  agencies  conduct 
surveillance  of  private  citizens.) 

On  the  Issue  of  Improper  use  of  the  grand 
jury,  Avery  quoted  the  foreman's  statement 
about  the  New  Haven  grand  Jury's  purpose, 
which,  he  said,  constituted  "a  prlma-fa^le 
case  of  abuse  of  the  grand-Jury  function." 
Quoting  the  Second  Circuit's  opinion  in  an 
eleven-year-old  case  on  this  issue,  he  remind- 
ed the  court  that  It  had  said  there,  "It  is  im- 
proper to  utilize  a  grand  Jury  for  the  sole  or 
dominating  purpose  of  preparing  an  already 
pending  Indictment  for  trial."  Once  there 
was  such  evidence  of  abuse  as  the  fore- 
man's admission,  Avery  argued.  Judge  New- 
man had  erred  In  depriving  Grusse  and  Tur- 
geon  of  their  right  to  due  process  of  law  In 
the  contempt  hearings  by  refusing  to  let 
them  call  wltne.sses  on  their  behalf — that 
Is,  the  FBI.  agent  and  Dow — to  ask  why  they 
had  been  subf)oenaed  In  the  first  place.  Fur- 
ther, he  said,  the  District  Court  had  juris- 
diction over  the  grand  Jury,  and  Newman  had 
also  erred  by  falling  to  halt  the  government's 
use  of  a  grand  jury  In  one  federal  district  to 
Investigate  crimes  committed  In  another  dis- 
trict, as  well  as  by  falling  to  prohibit  the 
government  from  violating  grand-Jury  se- 
crecy by  passing  on  Information  obtained  In 
secret  proceedings  to  agencies  like  the  De- 
partment of  Justice. 

In  reply,  Dow  submitted  a  twenty-seven 
page  brief,  In  which  he  aeclared  that  his  af- 
fidavit denying  the  use  of  electronic  sur- 
veillance was  sufficient  under  the  rules  laid 
down  In  that  circuit.  "(The  witnesses')  claim 
that  the  grand  Jury  Is  preparing  an  already 
Indicted  c4ise  for  trial,  even  if  true,  does  not 
con.stltute  an  abuse  of  the  grand  Jury."  he 
went  on.  "While  It  Is  often  argued  that  a 
grand  Jury  cannot  continue  to  hear  evidence 
In  a  case  In  which  It  has  already  returned  an 
Indictment,  the  cases  most  often  cited  to  sup- 
port that  proposition  do  not  do  so"  He  then 
analyzed  the  cases  most  often  cited,  and 
concluded  that  as  long  as  a  grand  Jury's  in- 
vestigation of  Indicted  suspects  was  not  Its 
"sole  or  dominant  purpose."  the  courts  could 
not  interfere  with  the  process.  Nor.  he  said, 
could  he  find  a  "court  decision  which  would 
prohibit  a  grand  Jury  from  Investigating  the 
whereabouts  of  fugitives  for  the  -sole  pur- 
pose of  achieving  their  apprehension."  And. 
finally,  he  contended  that  It  was  wholly 
profjer  for  him  to  pass  grand-Jury  evidence 
on  to  an  agency  like  the  F.B.I 

The  Issues  were  clearly  drawn,  and  the 
Court  of  Appeals  chose  to  Ignore  them  al- 
together. At  the  end  of  the  oral  arguments, 
on  the  afternoon  of  February  27th,  the  three 
Judges  recessed  for  ten  mlnlutes  and  then  re- 
convened to  read  their  two-to-one  decision 
upholding  the  government — a  decLslon  that 
had  obviously  been  prepared  before  the  oral 
arguments.  In  the  formal  opinion  that  was 
filed  later.  Judge  William  Timbers,  formerly 
chief  Judge  of  the  District  Court  In  Con- 
necticut and  a  Nixon  appointee,  spoke  for 
himself  and  Judge  J  Edward  Lumbard.  a 
former  U.S.  Attorney 

The  opinion  wa.s  based  on  three  points. 
First,  Timbers  said,  there  was  "the  strong 
public  policy  reflected  In  the  statute"  en- 
acting contempt-of-court  penalties  for  re- 
fusing to  testify  after  being  granted  use 
Immunity  and  In  the  "congressional  con- 
cern over  disruption  of  smooth  and  efficient 
operation  of  the  grand-Jury  system."  Of 
course,  "the  strong  public  policy"  was  the 
Nixon  policy  of  destroying  his  "enemies"  by 
way  of  use  Immunity  and  the  power  of  the 
grand  Jury.  Federal  courts  traditionally  ex- 


amine what  Is  known  as  the  'Inteut"  of 
Congress  In  Interpreting  Its  legislation,  and 
Judge  Timbers  took  the  overwhelming  con- 
gresslonaJ  support  for  the  bill  that  the  con- 
tempt and  use-Immunity  provisions  were 
part  of — the  Organized  Crime  Control  Act 
of  1970 — as  evidence  of  Congress's  firm  In- 
tent. 

As  It  happened,  though,  neither  use  Im- 
munity nor  any  other  part  of  that  act  re- 
ceived more  than  cursory  attention  by  Con- 
gress, whose  members  knew  that  they  risked 
defeat  at  the  polls  If  they  voted  In  an  elec- 
tion year  against  anything  called  the  Or- 
ganized Crime  Control  Act  when  the  pub- 
lic's fear  of  crime,  which  the  Administration 
had  largely  created  and  had  then  relied  on 
when  It  proposed  the  legislation,  was  at  such 
a  feverish  height.  Actually,  many  of  the 
members  who  voted  for  the  bill — only 
twenty-six  representatives  and  one  senator 
voted  against  it — trusted  that  the  courts 
would  undo  the  effects  of  their  cowardice  by 
overturning  many  parts  of  the  law,  which 
was  the  most  malevolently  repressive  piece 
of  legislation  to  be  approved  by  Congress  In 
a  generation. 

In  short,  their  Intent  was  simply  to  stay 
In  office.  By  endorsing  Congress's  timidity 
and  carelessness.  Judge  Timbers  failed  to 
recognize  the  clear  Intent  of  the  Framers  of 
the  Constitution  In  establishing  an  Inde- 
pendent, nonelected  federal  Judiciary — to 
serve  as  a  check  on  demagogic  excesses  com- 
mitted by  the  popularly  elected  legislature. 
And  his  argument  about  Congress's  concern 
for  the  efficiency  of  the  grand-Jury  system 
betrayed  an  Ignorance  of  American  history, 
for  no  one  had  ever  conceived  of  any  of  the 
safeguards  set  forth  In  the  Bill  of  Rights  as 
an  attempt  to  make  our  law-enforcement 
system  more  efficient. 

Timbers'  second  point  was  that  his  court 
had  already  dealt  with  the  Issues  raised  In 
the    Gru.sse-Turgeon    case    the    year    before 
through  In  re  Perslco.  In  that  case,  a  grand- 
Jury  witness  had  refused  to  answer  a  ques- 
tion   based    on   electronic    surveillance    that 
had  been  approved  by  a  court  before  It  was 
undertaken   and   had  demanded   a   hearing, 
which  was  denied,  on  whether  the  admitted 
wiretapping  violated  the  law    In  Perslco,  the 
Second   Circuit   had   ruled   that   In   denying 
Perslco's  request  for  a  hearing  the  District 
Court  had  acted  properly.  In  line  with  "the 
traditional  notion  that  the  functioning  of  the 
grand-jury  system  should  not  be  Impeded  or 
Interrupted"  Now  Timbers  cited  Perslco  and 
said  that  "the  present  case  Is  an  even  more 
compelling  one  for  adhering   to  the  strong 
public  policy  of  this  circuit  of  not  permitting 
disruption  of  grand-Jury  proceedings  absent 
compelling  reasons."  He  added,  "We  find  no 
such    compelling    reasons    here"    Glen    had 
argued  In  her  appeal  that  Perslco  was  "en- 
tirely Inapposite" — a  point  firmly  upheld  by 
the  dissenting  Judge  In  the  Gruase-Turgeon 
case,  James  Oakes.  another  Nixon  app>olntee, 
who  has  turned  out  to  be  one  of  the  most 
liberal  Judges  on  the  federal  bench  today — 
because  there  had  been  no  evaluation  of  al- 
legedly Illegal  wiretapping  by  a  "neutral  and 
detached    magistrate"    In    the   case    at    bar, 
whereas  In  Perslco  the  wiretapping  had  been 
approved   beforehand  by  a  Judge. 

Finally.  Timbers  found  Judge  Newnaan's 
decision  that  Grusse  and  Turgeon  were  In 
contempt  and  must  go  to  prison  "a  striking 
example  of  the  balancing  by  a  conscientious 
and  comprehending  district  Judge  of  the  In- 
terests of  the  appellants  as  witnesses  before 
the  grand  Jvu-y.  on  the  one  hand.  and.  on  the 
other,  of  the  public  Interest."  Judge  New- 
man's decision,  he  added,  was  "unassailable." 
There  Is  probably  no  judicial  device  that  Is 
more  assailable  than  the  so-called  balancing 
test.  In  which  the  Interests  of  the  state  and 
the  Interests  on  the  Individual  are  weighed 
against  each  other  First  used  by  the  Su- 
preme   Court    during    the    antl-Conununlst 


hysteria  of  the  early  nlneteen-flftles  to  avoid 
facing  the  basic  Issue  of  whether  speech  was 
to  be  free  In  this  country,  the  test  Is  Invari- 
ably resorted  to  by  the  most  pro-state  Judges 
to  justify  whatever  the  government  wishes 
to  do.  A  striking  example  of  Judicial  coward- 
Ice,  the  test  might  well  be  used  In  Russia  or 
China  today,  for  essentially  It  provides  an 
opportunity  to  put  a  mask  of  fairness  on 
tyranny.  When  a  Judge  places  all  of  society 
on  one  pan  of  the  scales  of  Justice  and  one 
person  on  the  other  pan,  there  cannot  be 
much  doubt  about  the  outcome.  In  fact,  the 
only  time  that  the  test  works  In  favor  of  the 
Individual  Is  when  there  Is  nothing  at  all 
to  put  on  the  government's  pan. 

It  takes  four  justices  of  the  Supreme  Court 
to  grant  certiorari — that  is.  to  agree  to  re- 
view   a    case — and    ordinarily    It    takes    the 
Court  several  months  to  get  around  to  decid- 
ing whether  a  petition  for  certiorari  should 
be  granted,  and  then  several   more  months 
may  pass  before  the  Court  reviews  and  de- 
cides a  case.  But  when  a  citizen  stands  in 
danger  of  suffering  Irreparable  injury  by  the 
state,  the  Justice  assigned  to  the  Judicial  cir- 
cuit Involved  can  grant  a  stay  of  any  prose- 
cution or  Imprisonment  vmtU  the  full  Court 
has  had  a  chance  to  consider  a  petition  for 
certiorari.  To   give   Grusse   and   Turgeon   an 
opportunity  to  take  advantage  of  this  rule, 
the  Court  of  Appeals  allowed  them  six  more 
days  to  appeal  to  the  Justice  responsible  for 
the  Second  Circuit.  Thurgood  Marshall,  and 
Olen  prepared  an  emergency  appeal,  which 
Polan  filed  at  his  chambers  on   March  4th. 
Glen's  brief  asking  for  a  temporary  stay  was 
much  the  same  as  the  appeal  she  had  writ- 
ten, except  that  now  she  pointed  out  the  dif- 
ferent rulings  by  different  circuit  courts  on 
the  Issue  of  what  was  an  "adequate"  denial 
of    Illegal    surveillance    by    the    government 
In  such  cases,  and  asked  the  Supreme  Court 
to   resolve   the   question   once   and    for   all. 
Then  she  came  up  with  a  balancing  test  of 
her  own  on  behalf  of  her  clients.  "Because 
their  loss  of  liberty  can  never  be  Jiustly  com- 
pensated, petitioners  will  be  Irreparably  and 
Irrevocably    injured   If   the   stay    Is   not   ex- 
tended   while    their    serious    constitutional 
claims  are  being  litigated,"  she  said.  "If,  on 
the  other  hand,  the  stay  Is  extended  to  avoid 
certain  Irreparable  Injury  to  the  petitioners, 
the  government  will  not  suffer  unduly."  And 
If  the  government  was  serious  in  contending 
that    Its    purpose    In    demanding    testimony 
from  the  two  witnesses  was  to  uncover  crimes 
committed    In    Connecticut   rather    than    to 
capture  two  fugitives.  Glen  pointed  out  In 
conclusion,   there   was   no   great   hurry,   for 
"the  only  Injury  which  can  be  Justly  claimed 
by   the   government   Is   Inconvenience."  Jus- 
tice Marshall  rejected  the  application  on  the 
following  day  without  comment. 

At  four  o'clock  on  the  afternoon  of  March 
5th,  Turgeon  and  Grusse  turned  themselves 
In  to  the  US.  marshal  at  his  office  down  the 
hall  from  the  grand-Jury  room  In  the  New 
Haven  post  office.  A  matron  searched  the 
women  for  weapons,  and  then  the  marshal 
handcuffed  each  of  them  and  chained  them 
together  at  their  waists.  He  apologized  for 
the  manacles,  explaining  that  they  were  re- 
quired by  federal  rules  "It's  unbelievably 
stupid.  "  Avery  said  later.  "If  they  wanted  to 
escape,  they  wouldn't  have  turned  themselves 
In  at  all.  They  would  have  taken  off  when 
Justice  Marshall  turned  down  their  appli- 
cation that  morning.  It's  just  another  official 
attempt  to  humiliate  and  degrade  people 
who  stand  up  to  the  system" 

When  the  prisoners  were  led  out  of  the 
marshal's  office,  they  saw  heavily  armed 
policemen  in  riot  gear  stationed  along  the 
corridor,  and  In  the  parking  lot  behind  the 
post  office  there  were  several  police  cars  and 
more  riot  police.  "ObvloiLsly,  they  had  come 
to  view  us  as  hardened,  dangerous  criminals." 
Grusse  said.  "And  we  were  merely  two  women 
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who    had    vowed    not   to   discuss    their    per- 
sonal IHes  with  anyone  ■ 

On  the  way  out  of  the  building,  the  group 

passed  Ek)w,  and  Grusse  lifted  her  manacled 

arms  to  him  and  said,  "Thanks  a  lot,  WlUle." 

Dow  looked  stunned.  '  /  didn't  do  It,"  he 

said.   "It's  not  my  fault" 

The  Connecticut  Correctional  Institution 
at  Nlantlc,  about  fifty  miles  east  of  New 
Haven  on  the  Connecticut  coast.  Is  a  state 
prison  for  women  that  houses  a  few  federal 
prisoners  under  contract  with  the  US  Bu- 
reau of  Prisons  During  the  ride  to  Nlantlc. 
the  prisoners  sat  In  the  back  of  the  mar- 
shal's car.  a  green  sedan,  while  he  drove  and 
the  matron  sat  beside  hUn  "I  was  absolutely 
terrified."  Turgeon  recalled  aft#rwp.rd.  "AU 
I  knew  about  prison  life  was  those  old  movies 
and  the  stories  about  Attica — bars  and  cells 
and  sadLstIc  guards  and  vicious  criminals. 
There  was  nothing,  absolutely  nothing,  in  my 
past  experience  to  prepare  me  for  what  lay 
ahead,  and  I  was  paralyzed  by  fear."  Gru.sse 
was.  too  "I  knew  that  most  of  the  other 
inmates  would  be  black  and  poor,'  she  said. 
"That  really  frightened  me,  becau.se  I  had 
my  own  stereotyped  Idea  of  what  such  women 
would  be  like — tough  and  contemptuou.s  and 
ready  to  hurt  anyone  they  dldnt  like.  I 
feared  that  they  would  resent  me  because 
I'm  whlt«  and  educated — In  short,  privileged. 
And  I  was  frightened  most  of  all  by  what 
they  might  do  to  us  when  they  found  out 
that  we  were  lesbians." 

Their  fears  on  all  of  these  scores  proved 
baseless.  The  prison  turned  out  to  be  an 
"open  facility."  There  was  no  fence  around 
Its  spacious  grounds,  the  "cellblocks"  con- 
sisted of  five  cottages,  each  housing  twenty 
to  thirty  Inmates,  and  the  "cells"  were  pri- 
vate rooms  for  each  inmate:  the  guards  were 
generally  decent;  and  the  other  inmates, 
most  of  whom  were  black  women  convicted 
of  prostitution  or  narcotics-related  viola- 
tions, were  friendly.  "They  helped  us  learn 
the  ropes  and  settle  Into  the  place,  "  Grusse 
said.  "And  while  they  were  curious  about  our 
being  gay,  they  gave  us  no  trouble  about 
that.  In  fact,  they  gave  us  no  trouble  at  all. 
They  even  supported  our  refusing  to  talk, 
because  somebody's  talking  was  why  most  of 
them  were  In  prison." 

Turgeon  and  Grusse  were  assigned  to  tutor 
Inmates  In  basic  mathematics  during  morn- 
ings and  to  work  in  the  prison  library  dur- 
ing afternoons.  "Although  prison  life  wasn't 
anywhere  near  as  bad  as  I  had  expected.  It 
was  terrible,"  Turgeon  said.  "Worst  of  all, 
they  treat  you  like  a  bad  child  who  has  to 
be  controlled  or  helped  all  the  time  You're 
considered  to  be  Incapable  of  making  a  deci- 
sion on  your  own,  and  if  you  question  any- 
thing, they  tell  you  that  you  Just  don't 
understand  the  reasons  behind  It.  Usually 
there  Isn't  any  reason— Just  bureaucratic 
rules  that  exist  for  their  own  sake.  And, 
craziest  of  all,  they  never  tell  you  what  the 
rules  are  until  you  break  one  They  kept 
telling  us  to  act  like  adults,  but  every  time 
someone  did — by  taking  responsibility  of  one 
kind  or  another,  which  Is  what  adulthood 
means— they  would  say,  'You're  causing 
problems.'  The  simplicity  of  their  Idea  of 
correction'  Is  unbelievable.  When  we  arrived, 
they  even  taught  us  how  to  take  showers. 
They  said,  'You  turn  on  this  faucet  for  hot 
water,  this  faucet  for  cold  water,  and  then 
adjust  th^m  until  you  get  the  temperature 
you  want  for  your  shower.'  I  thought  we'd 
been  taken  to  a  madhouse  And  when  you 
get  angry,  they  simply  give  you  tranquilizers 
to  control  It. 

The  whole  system  Is  aimed  at  control,  but 
to  no  purpose.  And  the  boredom  Is  stupe- 
fying. Each  cottage  has  a  television  and  a 
stereo  set,  which  are  always  on  full  blast. 
The  Inmates  are  mostly  young,  and  they 
shout  and  talk  a  lot.  You  can  go  to  your 
room  for  privacy,  but  you  can  never  get  away 
from  the  Incessant  noise,  except  at  night,  and 
then  you're  sleeping.  You  can  take  a  walk. 


but  onlv  if  a  guard  goes  along.  There's  a 
prettv  li"ttle  lake  on  the  prLson  grounds,  and 
I  longed  to  go  sit  by  It  alone.  They  wouldn't 
allow  that.  A  guard  had  to  go  with  me.  In 
the  end.  1  felt  much  the  same  at  Nlantlc  af 
I  had  in  the  courtro'jm— helpless.  It's  as  If 
society's  true  purpose  is  to  destroy  every 
shred'of  individuality  in  anyone  who  stands 
up  to  it  And  it  was  Ju.st  that— my  individu- 
ality—that had  brought  me  there  and  that 
I  was  trying  so  hard  to  preserve." 

On  March  27th.  after  the  women  had  been 
ni  prison  for  three  weeks,  Susan  Saxe  was 
captured  while  walkiiig  along  a  street  in 
Philadelphia  Five  days  later,  the  term  of  the 
New  Haven  federal  grand  Jury  ran  out.  and 
that  afternoon  Grusse  and  Turgeon  were  re- 
leased from  prison.  The  marshal  drove  up 
from  New  Haven  to  deliver  their  release  pa- 
pers but  then,  as  the  two  women  stepped  out 
of  the  prLson  administration  building  into 
freedom,  he  handed  each  of  them  a  sub- 
poena to  appear  before  a  newly  convened  fed- 
eral grand  Jury  In  New  Haven  on  May  6th. 
hve  weeks  away. 

A  Grand  Jury  Defense  Committee,  which 
had  been  set  up  in  New  Haven  to  publicize 
and  create  opposition  to  the  governments 
pursuit  of  Grusse  and  Turgeon.  kept  public 
interest  focussed  on  their  case,  and  when 
thev  returned  to  New  Haven  they  found  that 
they  had  become  celebrities  among  members 
of  the  women's  community  there  Once  word 
of  the  new  subpoenas  and  the  threat  of  six- 
teen or  .seventeen  months  more  in  prison  if 
the  two  again  refused  to  testify  got  around, 
their  fame  spread  more  and  more  widely  The 
publicity  made  the  two  women  uneasy,  be- 
cause they  valued  their  privacy  more  than 
ever  now,  and  thev  feared  the  damage  that 
such  publicity  might  do  to  them  personally. 
■I  had  to  look  at  myself  very  closely  to  make 
sure  that  what  I  was  doing  was  for  good  rea- 
sons and  wasn't  an  ego  trip  or  the  result  of 
a  desire  to  become  a  celebrity."  Turgeon  said. 
"Id  never  been  one  to  analyze  myself,  but 

this  time  I  had  to."  ^  »»,  » 

When  I  thought  about  It.  I  realized  that 
the  stand  I  was  taking  had  nothing  to  do 
with  my  ego,  because  being  a  celebrity  of  any 
kind  was  the  last  thing  I  wanted.  I  Just 
wanted,  and  want,  to  be  left  alone  to  live  in 
peace  in  my  own  way.  I  decided  then  that  I 
had  to  do  what  I  was  doing  because  it  was 
right  "When  I  realized  that  I  would  not  will- 
ingly do  anvthing  that  I  considered  wrong,  I 
knew  that  I  was  sincere  in  my  decision  to  re- 
main silent.  Since  I  didn't  think  that  any- 
thing I  had  done  was  WTong,  how  could  I 
help  the  government  prove  that  what  I  had 
done  was  wrong?  If  the  government  disagrees 
with  something  I've  done,  then  it's  up  to  the 
government  to  prove  that  something  against 
me.  But  the  government  wants  me  to  prove 
I  was  wrong.  That  Is  simply  and  fundamen- 
tally unjust." 

To  Grusse.  the  effects  of  being  a  celebrity 
were  also  distasteful.  "Some  people  seem  to 
see  us  simply  as  two  women  who  refuse  to 
talk,  so  we're  not  Individuals  at  all,"  she  ex- 
plained. "Some  others  see  u?  as  superstronp 
celebrities.  But  that's  not  the  way  we  see 
ourselves  at  any  time  "When  we  are  invited 
to  speak  to  women's  groups  in  other  cities. 
there  are  those  who  act  as  if  we  have  per- 
fectly formed  views,  clear  politics,  absolute 
streiigth.  In  other  words,  people  try  to  make 
us  Into  leaders  We  aren't  leaders,  and  we 
don't  want  to  be  We're  not  allowed  to  be 
whet  we  are — often  confused  and  very  fright- 
ened women  Also,  a  few  people  now  seem  to 
feel  that  thev  have  a  rleht  to  a.sk  the  kinds 
of  personal  nuestions  that  I  never  would 
have  allowed  anyone  to  ask  me  before  I 
puess  that's  because  we're  no  longer  private 
Individuals 

We're  public  figures,  and  people  fee:  "we 
belong  more  to  them  than  to  ourselves  The 
effect  has  two  sides  On  the  one.  I'm  more 
willing  to  express  myself  In  terms  of  what's 
happened  to  me,  because  I  feel  that  It's  ur- 


gent to  let  people  know  that  this  kind  of 
thing  can  happen  to  them.  This  has  opened 
up  mv  private  space  to  others  But.  on  the 
other  "side,  mv  experience  has  made  me  less 
willing  to  talk  about  myself,  becatise  all  this 
limelight  has  destroyed  my  privacy,  and  I 
constantly  trv  to  pull  back  out  of  the  pub- 
licity in  order  to  be  myself.  Besides  all  this, 
people  continually  come  up  and  ask  me  for 
advice  I  find  that  frightening,  because  I  m 
not  reAllv  a  different  person  than  I  was  be- 
fore anyone  asked  me  for  advice  They  seem 
to  thini  that  becatise  I'm  sure  of  my  course 
I  can  help  them.  AU  this  has  made  it  very 
hard  for  me  to  be  me— Just  an  ordinary  per- 
son, wlilch  is  what  I  am  and  what  I  want  to 

t>e  * 

At  nine  o'clock  on  the  morning  of  May  6th. 
an  hour  before  Turgeon  and  Grusse  were 
scheduled  to  appear  before  the  grand  Jtu^. 
their  lawyers  submitted  three  motions  to 
Judge  Newman  The  first  asked  him  to  quash 
the  subpoenas,  on  the  ground  that  the  gov- 
ernment was  improperly  using  the  grand 
Jury  The  second  asked  that  he  issue  "pro- 
tective orders"  instructing  the  government  to 
submit  to  the  court  all  the  evidence  it  had 
against  the  two  women  up  to  that  day.  (As 
it  happened  Dow  submitted  to  the  court 
that  same  morning  another  sealed  affidavit 
contairung  the  government's  evidence  up  to 
that  point  ) 

The  purpose  behind  Avery's  request  was  to 
make  sure  that  the  evidence  the  government 
had  at  that  time  would  be  separated  from 
the  evidence  it  might  obtain  if  the  women 
testified  before  the  grand  jury,  so  that  u 
they  were  subsequently  tried  the  defense 
woiild  have  a  better  chance  of  making  sure 
that  the  prosecution  was  not  using  any  evi- 
dence based  on  their  coerced  testimony, 
which  would  violate  the  use-immunity  law  s 
stipulation  that  trial  evidence  must  be  in- 
dependent of  such  testimony  The  protective 
orders  that  Avery  asked  for  would  also  pro- 
hibit the  government  from  seeking  indict- 
ments against  the  witnesses  by  the  same 
grand  Jurv  that  they  were  shortly  to  appear 
before  would  forbid  the  prosecutor  to  pass 
on  any  information  he  got  from  the  witnesses 
to  other  goTernment  agencies,  unless  the 
government  dtmonstrated  that  it  was  es- 
sential for  the  grand  jurys  deliberations,  and 
then  gave  the  witnesses  a  chance  to  oppose 
any  transfer  of  such  information;  and  would 
assure  the  witnesses  of  the  right  to  have  a 
transcript  of  their  testimony. 

Avery's  third  motion  asked  Judge  Newman 
to  compel  the  government  to  disclose  ar;y 
surveillance.  Avery  contended  the  govern- 
ment shotUd  be  compelled  to  conduct  a  com- 
plete search  of  its  records  on  a  total  of  forty- 
four  telephones,  and  to  submit  to  the  cotirt 
detaUed  affidavits  from  those  who  conducted 
searches  of  records  in  various  governmental 
agencies  showing  whether  or  not  there  had 
been  any  surveillance  in  the  Gru-se-Turgeon 
case.  Avery  attached  to  this  motion  several 
affidavits  sworn  to  by  his  clients,  himself. 
Polan  Rosen.  Glen,  and  various  other  law- 
yers directly  and  indirectly  working  on  the 
case  who  claimed  that  their  telephones  had 
been  acting  strangely  The  most  persuasive  of 
the  affidavits  was  the  one  signed  by  Glen, 
who  reported  that  the  office  in  New  York 
that  she  u.sed  while  preparing  the  Grusse - 
Ttu-geon  appeal  had  been  leased  by  a  lawyer 
who  was  subsequently  notified  by  a  judge  of 
the  New  York  County  Supreme  Cotirt.  in  a 
separate  case,  that  he  had  been  the  subject 
of  a  national-security  wiretap  by  the  federal 
government  "Th's  disclosure  obviously  raises 
a  very  substantial  likelihood  that  calls  with 
regard  to  these  witnesses  and  my  representa- 
tion of  them  were  overheard,"  Glen  stated  m 
her  affidavit  Judge  Newman  denied  the  mo- 
tion to  quash  the  subpoenas,  and  reserved 
decision  on  the  other  motions 

Shortly  after  ten  o'clock  that  mornmg. 
Grusse  and  Turgeon  went  before  the  new 
grand  jury.  Each  was  asked  the  same  list  of 
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nineteen  questions — most  of  which  pertained 
to  what  they  might  have  known  about  others 
who  might  have  known  Saxe  and  Power  in 
Connecticut — and  each  answered  by  refus- 
ing to  testify,  on  the  grounds  they  had  cited 
before  the  previous  grand  Jury.  Prepared  for 
this,  the  government  a-sked  the  court  for  an 
order  granting  use  Immunity  and  compelling 
the  witnesses  to  testify,  and  Judge  Newman 
compiled.  The  next  day.  May  7th.  they  went 
back  before  the  grand  Jury  and  again  refused 
to  testify.  Orusse  added  a  new  statement  at 
the  end  of  her  final  refusal:  "This  matter 
has  been  brought  before  the  grand  Jury  for 
the  sole,  dominant  purpose  of  apprehending 
Katherlne  Power,  an  alleged  fugitive,  and  of 
gathering  evidence  to  use  against  Miss  Power, 
and  against  Susan  Saxe  In  the  trials  of  in- 
dictments which  have  already  been  issued. 
My  subpoena  Is  also  part  of  a  coordinated 
campaign  by  the  F.B.I,  to  punish  people  who 
legally  refuse  to  talk  with  them  by  exposing 
such  people  to  threat  of  contempt  of  court, 
and  to  harass  and  Intimidate  people.  partlc\i- 
larly  women's  groups,  so  they  will  cooperate 
With  the  P.B.I.  and  abandon  their  legal  rights 
to  privacy. 

"I  decline  to  answer  the  questions  for  the 
further  reason  that  the  Assistant  United 
States  Attorney  has  publicly  stated  he  will 
breach  the  secrecy  of  your  proceedings  here 
and  will  transmit  any  evidence  which  I  give 
I  you  I  to  the  F.B.I,  to  assist  In  the  capture 
of  an  alleged  fugitive,  although  this  Is  In 
clear  violation  of  the  law.  I  decline  to  answer 
for  the  reason  that  the  Immunity  which  has 
been  granted  to  me  ...  is  not  adequate  to 
protect  my  Fifth  Amendment  rights.  I  also 
ask  members  of  the  grand  Jury  to  take  con- 
trol of  your  own  proceedings  and  to  refuse 
to  be  a  party  to  the  abuse  of  your  historic 
function  that  the  government  Is  Insisting  on 
here.  I  also  ask  you  to  order  the  Assistant 
United  States  Attorney  to  dismiss  my  sub- 
poena and  put  an  end  to  this  violation  of 
my  rights.  And  If  you  feel  that  these  proceed- 
ings are  legitimate.  I  would  appreciate  hear- 
ing the  reasons  for  your  position.  Would 
anyone  care  to  answer?" 

"We  don't  have  to  respond  to  your  ques- 
tions." the  foreman  said.  "It's  our  duty  to 
ask  you  questions.  Do  you  refuse  to  talk — 
so  you  took  the  Fifth  to  protect  your  rights?" 
"Yes."  Grusse  answered. 
"It  Is  our  Job  here  as  an  Investigating 
group  to  ask  questions,  not  to  answer  your 
questions." 

"O.K.,"  Grusse  said  wearily,  and  with  that 
she  was  dismissed. 

Afterward,  Avery  said.  "The  trouble  with 
grand-Jury  cases  like  this  one — and  there 
are  more  and  more  of  them  now — Is  that 
no  one  besides  the  witnesses  takes  the  his- 
toric function  of  the  grand  Jury  serious! 
Jurors  don't  take  their  own  function  sei 
ously  because  usually  they  don't  know  t] 
It  exists  In  the  way  it's  supposed  to.  "fltfey 
aren't  even  aware  tliat  they  have  both  rtihts 
and  the  duty  to  assert  them  to  protect  fche 
Individual  against  the  power  of  the  statH, 
Pro.secutors  don't  take  the  grand-Jury  func- 
tion seriously  because  to  do  so  would  Impede 
their  attempts  to  get  Indictments  and  to 
use  grand  Juries  as  Investigative  tools  to 
help  them  prepare  for  trials  or  to  catch 
suspects,  as  In  this  case. 

"And  Judges  don't  take  grand  Juries  seri- 
ously because  they  almost  never  Instruct 
newly  convened  grand  Juries  about  their 
rights.  So  there  Is  no  way  to  get  to  those 
twenty-three  people  and  say.  "Look,  you  have 
these  definite  rights,  and  you  can  assert 
them  to  save  the  Innocent  and  strike  a  blow 
for  freedom."  What  the  government  falls  to 
see  In  all  thLs  is  that  It  Is  needlessly  creating 
Its  own  enemies  by  the  methods  It  uses.  I 
know  t*iat  every  case  like  this  one.  In  which 
the  goiernmcnt  treats  Its  citizens  so  un- 
justly, deepens  my  radical  feelings  But  think 
what  It  has  done  to  these  two  women  and 


their  friends.  These  women  weren't  even  po- 
litical before,  but  they  are  now — deeply  polit- 
ical and  defiant — and  their  friends  are.  too. 
So  In  attempting  to  control  radicals  the 
government  heis  mJndleaely  created  hundreds 
more  of  them." 

Judge  Newman  set  May  12lh  for  a  hearing 
on  why  Grusse  and  Turgeon  should  not  be 
found  In  contempt  of  court.  But  he  also 
ordered  the  government  to  resjxmd  specifi- 
cally to  the  charges  of  Illegal  wiretapping  by 
June  3rd.  which  effectively  postponed  at  least 
until  that  day  any  final  ruling  on  the  con- 
tempt question.  At  the  hearing  on  May  12th. 
Avery  once  a^ln  tried  to  put  an  FBI  man — 
the  agent  in  charge  of  the  Saxe-Power  case  In 
Connecticut — on  the  stand  In  order  to  prove 
that  the  Bureau  and  the  US  Attorneys  office 
were  using  the  grand  Jury  to  find  Power 
and  to  prepare  a  case  against  her  and  Saxe 
But  Judge  Newman  refused  to  let  him  pursue 
this  line  of  questioning,  and  said  of  the  gov- 
erimient.  They  have  filed  their  affidavit 
under  seal  Indicating  the  basis  on  which  they 
have  reason  to  Investigate  crimes  occurring 
In  the  District  of  Connecticut,  and  It's  a  very 
detailed  affidavit  .  .  .  The  Court  of  Appeals 
affirmed  this  case  the  last  time  without  even 
seeing  that  much  |of  |  a  detailed  affidavit,  so 
If  they  thought  the  case  was  right  the  last 
time.  It's  hard  to  see  how  It's  any  less  right 
this  time,  when  there  is  far  more  detail  In 
support  of  the  government's  claim"  Avery 
said  that  he  would  like  to  look  at  the  affi- 
davit, but  Newman  refused,  saying.  "ThLs  Is 
not  Just  a  nlee  privacy  device  to  keep  the 
prosecutor  happy.  .  .  .  That  affidavit  men- 
tioned several  people's  names  who  are  poten- 
tial suspects  of  a  federal  crime. 

I  have  no  Idea  if  they  are  guilty  or  Inno- 
cent, but  until  they  are  properly  indicted 
their  names  are  not  going  to  see  the  light  of 
day.  unless  a  higher  court  orders  me  to  do 
It  So  the  rule  of  secrecy  Is  not  Just  for  the 
benefit  of  the  FBI  or  the  grand  Jury  and 
U.S.  Attorney.  It's  for  the  benefit,  primarily, 
of  those  suspected  of  crime,  but  as  to  whom 
there  may  be  no  Indictment  and  no  prosecu- 
tion, and  we  are  Just  not  going  to  get  Into 
names  and  places  and  dates  that  Identify 
those  people  unless  an  Indictment  results. 
That's  why  that  line  of  Inquiry  Is  Just  not 
going  to  be  opened  up" 

While  the  Judge's  explanation  reflected  the 
historic  reasons  for  grand-Jury  secrecy,  it  was 
fundamentally  misleading,  and  his  decision 
was  fundamentally  unfair  to  the  wltnes.ses 
Of  course,  "that  line  of  inquiry" — whether 
or  not  the  government  was  misusing  the 
grand-Jury  system— WEia  crucial  to  Avery's 
case,  and  It  could  have  been  opened  up  and 
closed  without  getting  Into  any  names  and 
places  and  dates.  All  Judge  Newman  would 
have  had  to  do  was  to  allow  Avery  to  ask  the 
FBI.  agent  a  simple  yes-or-no  kind  of  ques- 
tion: Did  you  ask  Dow  to  subpoena  Grusse 
and  Turgeon  In  order  to  help  the  government 
catch  and  prepare  a  case  against  Saxe  and 
Power?  The  answer  would  have  settled  the 
issue  once  ajid  for  all.  aJid  would  not  have 
Jeopardized  the  grand  Jury's  secrecy. 

Avery  went  on  to  point  out  that  when 
there  are  two  potential  defendants  whose 
compelled  testimony  can  be  used  as  "Inde- 
pendent" evidence  against  each  other,  use 
Immunity  does  not  protect  their  Fifth 
Amendment  right  against  Involuntary  self- 
incrimination.  This  argument  lay  at  the 
heart  of  the  use-Immunity  issue.  Under  the 
old  form  of  transactional,  or  total.  Immu- 
nity, a  witness  who  was  forced  to  testify 
could  not  be  prosecuted  later  on  for  any- 
thing to  do  with  the  transaction  or  act  he 
or  she  was  questioned  about  Now,  though, 
under  use  immunity  two  witnesses  who  were 
Involved  In  the  same  transaction  could  be 
forced  to  testify  agamst  each  other,  thereby 
providing  Incriminating  evidence  that  was 
Independent  of  their  own  admissions  of 
criminal  activity  and  laying  each  other  open 


to  prosecution.  Judge  Newman  was  not  In- 
terested In  the  argument. 

Glen  again  handled  the  Issue  of  Illegal  sur- 
veillance, and  pointed  out  that  the  FBI's  in- 
dexing system,  according  to  a  recent  account 
In  the  Times,  was  faulty,  and  argued  that  a 
far  more  complete  search  of  the  Bureau's 
records  would  be  necessary.  Judge  Newman 
wasn't  Interested  In  this  point,  either,  and 
said  that  any  ruling  on  the  surveillance  Issue 
would  have  to  wait  until  the  government 
submitted  Its  affidavits  denying  or  affirming 
Impropriety  on  June  3rd.  "It's  my  honest  be- 
lief that  most  of  the  claims  that  have  been 
made  are  ...  a  smoke  screen."  he  said. 

On  the  morning  of  the  third,  the  National 
Council  of  Churches,  which  represents 
thirty-one  religious  denominations  having  a 
total  membership  of  more  than  forty  million 
people,  filed  an  amicMs  curiae  memorandum 
with  the  District  Court  In  New  Haven  ap- 
pealing for  leniency  in  punishing  Grusse  and 
Turgeon  If  they  were  found  In  contempt  of 
court.  The  Council  said.  In  part: 

"This  court  has  the  physical  power  to  say, 
""You  win  be  put  In  Jail  and  kept  there  until 
you  talk.""  In  such  a  situation,  the  greater 
the  witness's  moral  comjnltment  to  silence, 
to  confidentiality  In  human  relations,  the 
greater  the  possibility  of  perpetual  incarcera- 
tion. And  because  of  the  principled  nature  of 
the  witnesses'  refusal,  the  major  purpose  for 
Imposing  a  Jail  term— that  of  coercing  the 
witnesses  into  testifying — would  appear  Ir- 
relevant. Only  retribution  remains,  and  we 
contend  that  the  community  does  not  de- 
mand or  require  retribution  In  this  case 

"Prom  the  point  of  view  of  the  National 
Council  of  Churches — and  the  community  at 
large — the  prospect  of  protracted  Imprison- 
ment for  civil  contempt  Is  horrlfymg.  It  Is 
resoundingly  offensive  to  the  generally  ac- 
cepted sense  of  fairness  of  our  society  that  a 
person  who  has  committed  no  criminal  act. 
has  not  been  convicted  by  a  Jury  of  her  peers 
nor  even  charged  with  any  crime,  can  be- 
cause of  a  moral  commitment  be  placed  In 
Jail  and  returned  to  Jail  by  means  of  succes- 
sive grand  Juries." 

The  support  of  the  Council  was  considered 
by  the  prmclpals  In  the  case  to  be  vital,  for 
it  was  the  culmination  of  all  the  efforts  by 
Grusse  and  Turgeon.  their  friends,  and,  most 
of  all.  the  Grand  Jury  Defense  Committee 
to  turn  the  spotlight  on  the  affair  as  a  means 
of  discouraging  the  Judge  from  disposing  of 
It  hastily  or  capriciously.  "It  worked,  too^ 
at  least  to  a  degree,"  one  of  the  lawyers  J\ 
the  case  said  that  morning,  after  the  ami- 
cus was  filed  and  made  public.  "At  the  start, 
all  the  contempt  here  was  on  the  court"s 
part  Newman  dismissed  everything  we  said 
with  utter  contempt,  and  treated  us  like 
lepers.  But  as  support  In  the  community 
and  publicity  In  the  media  Increased,  he 
got  more  and  more  Judicious,  and  increas- 
ingly took  pains  to  seem  fair,  even  if  he 
wasn"t  at  some  points. 

"Now.  with  this  huge  support  from  the 
"straight"  community,  he's  got  to  be  more 
careful  than  ever  ""  In  this  lawyer"s  opinion, 
the  stand  taken  by  the  Council  prompted 
Judge  Newman  to  make  an  unprecedented, 
and  wholly  unexpected,  move  to  resolve  the 
problem  of  grand-Jury  abuse — by  summon- 
ing the  grand  Jurors  into  the  courtroom  at 
the  hearing  that  morning  and  formally  ask- 
ing them  what  they  considered  their  purpose 
to  be  In  the  present  inquiry  At  a  quarter 
pa.st  eleven,  the  grand  Jurors  filed  into  the 
courtroom;  nineteen  of  the  twenty-three 
members  were  present,  and  they  were  roughly 
divided  between  the  sexes  and  ranged  in  age 
from  the  early  twenties  to  the  late  sixties 
Once  they  were  seated  in  and  around  the 
petit-Jury  box.  Judge  Newman  explained  that 
he  had  brought  them  into  court  so  that  he 
could  describe  to  them  the  law  governing 
their  procedure. 

While  one  purpose  of  any  grand  Jury  was 
to   Indict   the  guilty,   he   went  on.  another 
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and  equally  important  purpose  was  to  pro- 
tect the  Innocent.  Pointing  out  that  it  was 
not  permissible  for  a  grand  jury  In  one  Juris- 
diction to  ask  witnesses  questions  about 
crimes  committed  in  another  jurisdiction,  or 
to  help  the  prosecutor  prepare  a  case  against 
someone  who  had  already  been  indicted,  or 
to  get  information  that  might  lead  to  the 
capture  of  fugitives.  Judge  Newman  asked 
the  grand  Jurors  to  disregard  whatever  they 
thought  their  proper  or  desired  purpose  was 
supposed  to  be  and  to  express  only  their 
personal  opinion  of  what  their  actual  pur- 
pose was  In  asking  the  two  women  the  nine- 
teen questions  they  had  refused  to  answer. 
Then  he  gave  them  the  list  of  the  questions 
and  posed  the  basic  issue  to  be  resolved : 
"Does  the  grand  Jury  seek  answers  to  these 
questions  from  these  witnesses  for  the  pur- 
pose of  investigating  pMj.sstble  violations  of 
federal  law  that  may  have  occurred  In  the 
District  of  Connecticut?'"  He  asked  nothing 
about  whether  this  was  their  dominant  pur- 
pose or  whether  they  were  trying  to  help  the 
P.B.I,  capture  Power  and  prepare  a  case 
against  her  and  Saxe. 

Copies  of  the  nineteen  questions  and  the 
Judge's  "Interrogatory"  were  given  to  the 
grand  Jurors,  but  as  they  rose  to  leave  Avery 
quickly  got  up  and  asked  If  he  could  ap- 
proach the  bench  before  they  went  out.  New- 
man impatiently  consented,  the  jurors  sat 
down  again,  and  Avery  and  the  other  lawyers 
in  the  case  went  to  the  side  of  the  bench 
away  from  the  Jury  box  to  confer  with  New- 
man out  of  the  jurors'  hearing.  Avery  asked 
the  Judge  not  to  permit  Dow  to  accompany 
the  jurors,  but  Newman  curtly  dismissed  the 
request,  saying  Avery  knew  full  well  that  the 
prosecutor  was  always  with  "his"  grand  Jury. 
At  that,  Avery  said  that  if  Dow  was  allowed 
to  l)e  with  the  grand  jurors  during  their 
deliberations,  then  a  lawyer  from  the  wit- 
nesses' side  should  be  allowed  to  be  present, 
too,  but  Newman  rejected  this  request  as 
well.  He  didn't  tell  the  grand  Jurors  that  they 
had  the  right  to  decide  who  would  be  present 
when  they  talked  over  their  purpose  in  the 
case,  that  they  could  even  Are  the  prosecutor 
and  demand  that  a  new  one  be  appointed,  or 
that  they  could  refuse  to  take  any  orders 
from  the  court — in  short,  that  they  could  use 
their  broad  powers  as  they  deemed  fit.  In 
any  event,  they  left  the  courtroom  at  eleven - 
thirty,  and  a  recess  was  ordered  until  they  re- 
turned. 

When  Newman  left  the  bench,  Grusse 
stared  at  the  wall  behind  and  above  it  where 
the  word  "Justice""  was  carved  In  relief  on  the 
oak  panelling.  Then  she  shook  her  head 
slowly  and  said.  "'This  is  the  biggest  farce 
I've  ever  seen  put  on.  The  Judge  Is  covering 
himself  on  everything  in  case  there's  an  ap- 
peal. First,  he  explained  the  grand  jurors' 
duties  to  them,  and  then  he  a.sked  their 
opinion,  their  personal  opinion,  about  what 
their  purpose  is.  Of  course,  they're  going  to 
say  that  their  purpose  conforms  to  their  du- 
ties to  Investigate  crime  in  the  District  of 
Connecticut.  What  else  can  they  say?  If  they 
have  any  doubt  about  what  they're  supposed 
to  say.  bow  is  In  there  to  help  them  out." 
She  shook  her  head  again  and  fell  silent. 

A  lawyer  who  followed  the  Grvisse-Turgeon 
case  but  wasn't  Involved  in  It  directly,  and 
who  had  occasionally  tried  cases  before  Judge 
J^ewman.  said  that  Newman's  conduct 
throughout  the  affair  had  been  typical  of  his 
and  many  other  federal  judges'  approach  to 
the  law.  "Newman  Is  a  decent  sort  of  fellow 
and  very  smart. '  he  said.  ""He's  known  as  a 
liberal,  because  he  always  gives  the  appear- 
ance of  being  fair,  but  actually  he's  a  tough 
law-enforcement  guy.  A  balancing  test  al- 
ways goes  on  in  his  mind,  and  the  govern- 
ment always  wins  He's  not  much  different 
from  other  federal  judges,  except  that  he's 
more  Intelligent  than  most  of  them.  Ba.sl- 
cally,  like  them,  he  reflects  the  system  He 
has  an  Interest  In  seeing  It  operate  without 


such  gross  abuse  thai  the  people  will  rise  up 
and  throw  it  out 

Thai's  ihe  best  way  to  preserve  Uie  system. 
of  course  From  what  I've  seen  of  him  in 
action,  I'd  say  thai  he  really  tries  to  apply 
the  law.  He  knows  thai  while  the  law  itself 
Isn't  against  the  individual,  the  grand  Jury 
is  against  the  individual.  So  he  can  co  along 
strictly  applying  the  law.  because  he's  fairly 
certain  that  the  grand  Jury  will  come  out 
for  law  enforcement  rather  than  the  Indi- 
vidual every  time.  That  way.  he  looks  great. 
and  the  government  gets  lUs  way.  It  seems 
pretty  clf-ar  that  there  was  abuse  of  the 
grand-jury  proce.ss  and  that  there  may  have 
been  illegal  surve:ilance  m  the  Grusse-Tur- 
geon  case.  But  Newman  got  around  all  that 
by  putting  a  gloss  of  fairness  on  his  decision 
to  lock  up  these  women." 

An  hour  after  the  grand  jurors  went  out, 
the  foreman  returned  alone  and  handed  the 
court  clerk  a  piece  of  paper  The  clerk  gave 
it  to  Judge  Newman,  who  read  it  and  an- 
nounced, to  no  ones  surprise,  that  the  grand 
jurors  had  unanimously  agreed  that  their 
purpose  was  to  investigate  federal  crimes 
committed  in  Connecticut.  That  settled  the 
issue  of  grand-Jury  abuse.  Then  the  Judge 
gave  Dow  three  more  days  in  which  to  collect 
affidavits  from  various  government  agencies 
on  the  question  of  surveillance,  and  set  June 
6th  for  a  hearing  on  that  issue  He  was  clearly 
irritated  by  the  delay,  and  when  he  left  the 
bench  Grusse  said  to  Avery,  ""i'ou  know,  it's 
mcredible  the  way  everyone  acts  as  If  it's 
all  right  to  tap  people,  even  illegally.  There's 
a  federal  Judge,  who's  sore  at  a  federal  prose- 
cutor for  taking  so  much  time,  and  who  says. 
In  efl^ect.  Haven't  you  got  this  dirty  business 
computerized  by  now?'  " 

At  ten  o'clock  on  the  morning  of  June  6th, 
Dow  announced  In  court  that  the  govern- 
ment had  completed  its  search  of  surveil- 
lance records,  and  added.  "That  search  was 
negative."  Glen  argued  that,  given  the  kind 
of  radical  and  criminal  clients  she  and  Avery 
represented,  it  would  be  extremely  unlikely 
that  the  two  of  them  or  people  they  talked 
to  hadn't  been  tapped  Newman  showed  little 
interest  in  this  argument.  He  had  directed 
the  government  to  examine  its  surveillance 
files  not  only  in  the  F.B.I,  office  in  Hartford 
and  In  the  Washington  offices  of  the  various 
government  agencies  that  commonly  employ 
such  surveillance  but  in  the  field  offices  of 
the  F.B.I,  and  the  Justice  Department  in 
places  where  Saxe  and  Power  were  believed 
to  have  lived,  such  as  Lexington.  Kentucky, 
and  Philadelphia. 

Now  Glen  pointed  out  that  the  government 
had  failed  to  examine  its  records  in  these 
field  offices  as  ordered  by  the  court,  and  de- 
manded that  the  subpoenas  be  quashed  on 
that  ground.  As  she  sat  down,  the  audience 
in  the  back  half  of  the  courtroom — about  a 
hundred  p>eople.  most  of  them  women  in  their 
twenties  and  thirties — burst  into  applause 
The  Judge  threatened  them  with  expluslon 
or  "other  penalty."  and  when  the  tumult 
subsided  he  denied  Glen's  motion  Toward 
the  end  of  the  hearing,  Newman  paused  for 
a  long  time,  and  then  said  that  the  witnesses' 
claims  had  already  been  largely,  if  not  en- 
tirely, ruled  on  by  the  Court  of  Appeals,  and 
that  nothing  new  and  significant  had  been 
offered  to  change  hLs  view  of  the  issues.  The 
claims  about  grand-jury  abuse,  he  went  on, 
were  no  different  from  those  made  in  the  pre- 
vious contempt  case,  and  this  time  he  had 
taken  the  additional  precaution  of  asking 
the  grand  Jurors  their  personal  opinion  of 
their  investipative  purpose. 

In  the  end,  he  added,  the  witnesses'  overall 
attack  was  not  on  this  grand  Jury's  procedure 
but  on  the  grand-jun.-  system  itself.  The 
President  of  the  United  States  wasn't  above 
that  process,  he  continued,  so  clearly  these 
two  witnesses  were  not  above  it  .Of  course, 
President  Nixon  had  refu.sed  to  appear  be- 
fore a  grand  Jury  while  In  office,  and  he  had 


not  been  found  in  contempt  I  As  for  the 
claim  about  wire-tapping.  Newman  said  that 
he  was  quite  satisfied  with  the  government's 
dentals,  which  he  found  "more  tnan  ade- 
quate "  Finally,  he  announced  that  he  would 
issue  a  formal  order  later  that  day  finding  the 
two  witne.s.ses  m  contempt 

Avery  got  up  to  plead  for  leniecy  ;n  sen- 
tencing, and  suggested  that  the  court  might 
impose  ".something  less  than  confinement" 
or  might  at  least  limit  any  confinement  to  a 
specific  F>eriod  Pointing  out  that  the  women 
had  already  spent  twenty-eight  days  in  pri- 
son, and  that  their  lives  had  been  "held  In 
abeyance  '  since  they  were  first  subpoenaed 
more  than  four  months  before,  he  asked  the 
Judge  to  consider  "the  constant  siraiii,  the 
constant  demands  the  travai.  '  they  had  en- 
dured Their  refusal  Xo  testify,  he  went  on, 
had  been  based  from  the  start  on  principle, 
and  because  of  that  principle  they  would 
continue  to  refuse  to  testify,  whatever  "coer- 
cive penalty"  was  meted  out  to  them,  so  any 
coercion  would  actually  amount  to  punish- 
ment, which  wa.s  a  violation  of  the  law  in 
civil-cont#mpt  cases. 

Finally.  Avery  cited  the  broad  public  sup- 
port for  the  women,  including  that  of  the 
National  Council  of  Churches,  Judge  New- 
man broke  in  to  say  that  the  case  wasn't 
•a  popularity  contest,"  and  that  he  wouldn't 
be  influenced  in  any  manner  by  publicity 
At  that,  Grusse  and  Turgeon  smiled  at  each 
other  Then  Rosen  got  up  and  .said.  "No  one 
should  be  compelled  to  choose  between 
perishing  or  betraying  a  friend"  The  women 
had  not  been  charged  with  any  crime,  he 
continued,  but  were  being  punished  for  re- 
fusing to  betray  their  belief  in  the  right  to 
privacy  When  Glen  took  her  turn,  she  asked 
the  Judge  to  allow  a  representative  of  the 
National  Council  of  Churches  l-o  si>eak  on 
behalf  of  the  two  women  Newman  refused. 
saying  that  he  had  read  the  Councils  amicus 
curiae  memorandum  and  would  leave  It  at 
that  "These  witnesses  are  vomen."  Glen  said 
angrily  "They're  here  becau.se  they  are 
women  Letting    me    address    you    as    a 

woman  merely  because  I'm  a  lawyer  and  not 
letting  wom.en  who  represent  this  commu- 
nity, this  state,  this  country  address  you  Ls 
an  outrage!"  She  stalked  off  t,o  her  seat,  and 
Newman  calmly  turned  to  Grusse  and  Tur- 
geon and  asked  if  they  had  anything  to  say 

Turgeon  went  to  the  bench  to  .speak  for 
both  of  them,  "We  have  refused  to  answer 
these  questions  on  the  basis  of  principle," 
she  told  the  Judge,  "Imprisonment  is  not 
coercion  but  punishment  We  haven  t  done 
anything  wrong,  and  I  think  we  should 
either  be  charged  and  tried  or  let  go"  Fi- 
nally, Dow  got  up  and  said  that  a  robbery 
had  "been  committed  in  Ma.ssachusetts  in  1970 
and  that  a  policeman  who  had  nine  children 
had  been  killed.  It  wasn't  true,  he  added, 
that  the  governm.ent  was  using  the  investi- 
gation of  that  crime  and  the  search  for  tho.se 
who  were  accused  of  committing  it  to  find 
out  more  about  the  women's  movement. 

Judge  Newman  gave  Grusse  and  Turgeon 
four  days  to  settle  their  affairs,  and  ordered 
them  to  be  taken  into  custody  by  the  U.S 
marshal  at  noon  on  Tuesday,  June  10th,  and 
to  be  imprisoned  until  they  volunteered  to 
testify  or  until  the  grand  Jury  term  ran  out — 
in  sixteen  months'  time. 

The  audience  immediately  began  chanting, 
"Silence  is  our  right,  is  our  right.  Is  our 
right'  With  our  sisters  we  will  fight'"  The 
marshal,  who  had  been  standing  at  the  door, 
moved  toward  them  bellowing,  "Silence!" 
They  obeyed,  except  for  a  coup>  of  nien  who 
cried  out,  "Fascist'  Fascist'"  Finally,  they 
fell  silent,  too  Judge  Newman  threatened 
anyone  who  disrupted  the  proceedin,es  again 
with  contempt -of -court  sentences,  and  then 
he  adjourned  the  proceedings  and  left  the 
bench 

Turgeon  turned  toward  Grusse  and 
shrugged  helplessly  With  a  wan  smile. 
Orusse  nodded    Neither  of  them  spoke  until 
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a  dozen  or  so  women  and  a  couple  of  men 
from  among  the  spectators  came  up  and 
embraced  each  of  them  in  turn.  A  young 
woman  with  long  brown  hair  and  gold-rlm- 
med  glasses  kissed  each  of  them,  then  burst 
into  tears  and  hurried  out.  Olen  watched  the 
group  in  sUence.  'Ood.  I  hate  courtroom 
practice.'  she  said.  -Its  so  brutal." 

Given  the  Court  of  Appeals'  rejection  of 
their  appeal  back  In  February.  Orusse  and 
Turgeon  decided  that  another  appeal  would 
be  a  waste  of  everyone's  time.  The  time  spent 
on  the  case  by  the  three  lawyers  had  brought 
them  little  financial  return— modest  govern- 
ment pay  for  Rosen  and  Olen.  who  had  been 
appointed  by  the  court  to  represent  the 
women  as  Indigents,  plus  a  relatively  small 
contribution  to  the  defense  collected  by  the 
Grand  Jury  Defense  Committee.  The  lawyers 
split  the  total,  which  came  to  about  a  tenth 
of  what  their  fees  would  ordinarily  have 
been  Despite  their  financial  sacrifice,  they 
were  prepared  to  continue  the  legal  battle, 
but  In  the  end  they  agreed  with  their  clients 
that  an  appeal  would  be  futUe. 

That  evening.  Turgeon  and  Ortisse  left 
New  Haven  to  spend  the  weekend  at  a  wom- 
en's retreat  being  held  at  a  nearby  camp  In 
the  woods.  "That  was  what  we  needed  most 
of  all  "  Grusse  said  the  following  Monday. 
■We  saw  all  our  friends,  but  nobody  talked 
about  the  case.  We  discussed  womens  prob- 
lems, not  ours,  and  that  was  Just  right.  They 
know  that  there  are  real  things  at  stake 
bere— our  personal  Integrity,  our  Uidlvldual- 
Ity  our  Independence,  our  sense  of  being 
ourselves— and  they  gave  us  both  love  and 
space.  I've  learned  a  lot  from  them.  And  I've 
learned  a  lot  more  from  our  experience.  It 
has  confirmed  for  me  what  the  radicals  have 
been  saying  about  our  society  all  along.  Still. 
I'd  hesitate  to  call  myself  a  revolutionary. 
That  word  means  violence  to  me.  and  I  hate 
and  fear  violence  of  any  kind.  All  I  know  for 
certain  now  Is  that  I  don't  feel  responsible  or 
accountable  to  the  United  States  govern- 
ment because  It's  not  responsible  or  ac- 
countable to  me.  I  don't  know  what  the 
future  wUl  bring— I  might  finally  be  forced 
Into  becoming  a  revolutionary.  Just  as  I  was 
forced  Into  this  resistance— but  for  now  all 
I  want  to  do  Is  fight  Injustice." 

Turgeon  listened  to  her  and  nodded 
slowly  "One  of  the  big  surprises  In  all  this 
for  me  was  I  found  I  could  stand  up  for  a 
principle."  she  said.  "That  brought  out 
traits  in  me  that  I  didn't  know  were  there, 
both  strengths  and  weaknesses.  It  showed 
me  how  much  I  need  other  people,  like  our 
friends  and  supporters  on  the  retreat.  I  realli/ 
need  them.  Without  the  people  who  stood  by 
us.  I  never  wovUd  have  made  It.  Then  I 
learned  how  far  I  will  go  for  something  I 
believe  In  and  how  stubborn  I  can  be.  I've 
also  been  surprised  by  how  political  this  has 
made  me.  Before  I  got  Involved  In  this  case. 
I  wasn't  Interested  In  politics  at  all.  But 
now  I  see  that  all  politics  are  personal,  be- 
cause they  affect  each  of  us  every  minute 
of  our  lives.  I've  always  been  afraid  of  any 
kind  of  authority,  and  I'm  no  less  intimi- 
dated by  It  now.  but  at  least  I  know  where 
I  stand  and  that  I  can  stick  there  If  I  have 
to  for  my  own  sake  Prom  now  on.  I  won't 
talk  to  anybody  about  anybody.  What  goes 
on  between  two  people  belongs  to  those 
people." 

Turgeon  paused  thoughtfully  for  a  few 
moments,  then  went  on.  "Of  course,  all  this 
has  had  a  bad  side.  too.  I  relalze  that  my 
future  Is  probably  going  to  Include  some 
kind  of  government  agent  The  government 
knows  who  I  am  now,  and  It  will  probably 
keep  an  eye  on  me  and  come  by  and  try  to 
question  me  from  time  to  time  Just  to  keep 
me  In  line.  And  whatever  I  get  Involved  in  In 
the  future.  I  will  always  wonder  In  the  back 
of  my  mind  whether  maybe  the  person  I'm 
dealing  with  Is  an  undercover  agent.  That's 
pretty  frightening.  And  the  threat  of  being 


watched  hangs  over  my  friends,  simply  be- 
cause they  are  my  friends.  So  in  a  way  I  feel 
less  free,  and  people  close  to  me  feel  less  free. 
Someone  even  said  to  me  the  other  day  that 
I'm  not  free  at  all.  that  I'm  being  used  by 
others  for  their  own  political  ends.  The  Idea 
that  this  Is  all  some  .sort  of  power  game  really 
denies  who  I  am — an  individual  acting  on  her 
own.  Who  I  am  is  why  I  had  to  do  what  I've 
done  If  I  hadn't.  I  could  never  have  been 
myself  again." 

After  a  week  of  cold,  overcast,  and  rainy 
weather.  June  10th  turned  out  to  be  a 
pefect  rday.  with  a  clear  Caribbean  sky  and 
the  temperature  in  the  low  seventies.  At 
eleven  o'clock  that  morning.  Grusse  and 
Turgeon  attended  a  rally  on  their  behalf 
held  on  the  New  Haven  Green — a  spacious, 
well-tended  park  opposite  the  post  office. 
lAbout  a  hundred  people,  again  mostly 
■young  women,  were  there,  and  they  milled 
about  In  small  groups,  talking  and  laughing 
together.  Avery  was  on  band,  and  he  watched 
bis  clients  as  they  stood  chatting  animatedly 
with  a  couple  of  friends.  He  looked  off  at  the 
fresh  spring  green  of  the  park  and  shook 
his  head.  "It's  terrible  for  a  lawryer  the  day 
a  client  Is  taken  away,"  he  said.  "But  to  go 
to  prison  on  an  Incredibly  beautiful  day  like 
this  Is  too  much — too  much." 

A  minute  later,  the  group  formed  Into 
ranks  of  six,  with  Its  members  placing  their 
arms  around  each  others'  shoulders  or 
waists,  and  began  walking  at  a  leisurely 
pace  toward  a  First  World  War  monument — 
a  fiagpole  atop  a  marble-and-bronze  base — 
a  few  hundred  yards  away,  near  the  center 
of  the  Green.  As  they  marched,  they  sang, 
"Some  of  our  sisters  are  subpoenaed.  Bella 
ciao.  bell  ciao,  cido,  ciao./  Their  silence 
makes  us  speak  out:  We  want  our  revolution 
now." 

The  group  stopped  at  the  monument, 
where  several  television  and  newspaper  re- 
porters were  waiting,  and  Tiu-geon  read  a 
brief  statement  "It  Is  not  out  of  respect 
for  the  courts,  or  for  the  unjust  treatment 
we  have  received  in  those  courts,  but  out  of 
respect  for  ourselves  and  the  people  who 
have  supported  us  that  we  are  here,"  she 
said,  and  then  repeated  the  charges  about 
the  government's  persecution  and  Its  politi- 
cal motives. 

Afterward,  the  group  sang  several  wom- 
en's-llberatlon  songs,  some  of  Its  mem- 
bers came  up  to  say  goodbye  to  the  two 
women,  and  then  the  gathering  formed  Into 
ranks  again  and  headed  off  toward  the  post 
office.  In  the  corridor  on  the  second  floor, 
the  marshal  looked  out  the  window  as  the 
file  moved  toward  and  across  Church  Street. 
"I  wish  It  had  rained."  he  said  to  a  deputy 
marshal.  "Rain  always  keeps  down  the 
crowds."  At  that  moment,  the  crowd 
reached  the  front  door  of  the  post  office,  and 
suddenly  began  chanting.  "Silence  is  our 
right.  Is  our  right.  Is  our  right!"  A  couple 
of  minutes  later,  the  post-office  elevator 
stopped  at  the  second  floor,  the  door  slowly 
slid  back,  and  Grusse.  Turgeon,  Polan,  Av- 
ery, and  Rosen  stepped  out. 

"Are  you  ready  to  surrender.  Mr  Avery?" 
the  marshal  asked.  Avery  nodded,  and  the 
two  women  stepped  forward.  The  marshal 
took  up  a  position  at  one  side  of  them,  the 
deputy  took  the  other  flank,  and  the  group 
walked  rapidly  down  the  hallway  to  the 
marshal's  office.  This  time,  there  was  no 
special  pwUce  guard  on  hand,  but  Turgeon 
and  Grusse  were  again  searched  for  weap- 
ons, handcviffed.  chained  together  at  the 
waist,  and  driven  under  guard  to  the  Con- 
necticut Correctional  Institution  at  Nlantlc. 
On  September  26th.  Avery  filed  a  motion 
and  a  supporting  brief  with  the  District 
Court  requesting  a  "revocation  of  order  of 
confinement."  Despite  the  court's  decision 
that  his  clients'  arguments  "In  defense  of 
their  silence  are  either  legally  insufficient  or 
Irrelevant,"  Avery  wrote,  "they  have  re- 
mained committed  to  the  moral  and  ethical 


principles,  and  to  their  constitutional  rlghtjs 
as  they  understand  them,  which  underlie 
their  decision  not  to  respond  to  the  ques- 
tions of  the  government  before  the  grand 
Jury.  They  will  continue  to  refuse  to  answer 
the  questions  of  the  goverrunent  before  the 
grand  Jury." 

Accordingly,  he  concluded,  "continued 
Incarceration  of  the  witnesses  would  be 
punitive  rather  than  coercive."  Seven  weeks 
later.  Judge  Newman  rejected  the  request. 
Speaking  In  general  of  witnesses  who  are 
found  In  contempt — "contemnors,"  in  le- 
galese — he  said,  "If  a  contemnor's  own  In- 
sistence that  he  will  not  answer  could  be 
used  to  hasten  his  release,  the  coercive  pur- 
pose of  the  civll-contempt  remedy  would  be 
turned  upside  down.  The  contemnor  would 
secure  his  release  as  soon  as  he  demonstrated 
the  continuing  contumacious  nature  of  his 
conduct."  And  In  response  to  Avery's  con- 
tention that  the  grand-Jury  Investigation 
of  the  case  had  not  continued  and  was  not 
"serious."  Newman  said.  "Those  who  have 
thwarted  Its  progress  cannot  realistically 
complain  of  Its  lack  of  success." 

It  seemed  clear  to  the  lawyers  for  Turgeon 
and  Orusse  that  Judge  Newman  had  no  In- 
tention of  releasing  them  before  the  grand 
Jury's  term  expired,  on  September  19,  1976. 
In  an  attempt  to  make  life  somewhat  easier 
for  them  In  prison,  Avery  wrote  the  Judge 
a  personal  letter  In  late  November  asking 
him  to  Intervene  on  their  behalf.  As  It  hap- 
pened, they  had  been  transferred  In  late 
summer  to  the  Nlantlc  prison's  "honor  cot- 
tage." which  was  reserved  for  prisoners  who 
had  been.  Turgeon  said  later,  "real,  real 
good."  The  policy  at  the  prison  was  to  al- 
low ordinary  Inmates  a  forty-eight-hour 
weekend  furlough  every  sixty  days,  whereas 
residents  of  the  honor  cottage  were  allowed 
such  furloughs,  plus  six  extra  hours,  every 
thirty  days 

Grusse  and  Turgeon  had  applied  for  a 
furlough  soon  aft«r  moving  into  the  honor 
cottage,  but  so  far  had  not  been  granted 
one — that  It  had  to  be  approved  by  the  Dis- 
trict Court,  since  they  were  not.  like  the 
other  Inmates,  "sentenced"  prisoners  but 
could  obtain  their  release  anytime  they  de- 
cided to  cooperate  with  the  government. 
Now  Avery  asked  Judge  Newman  to  allow 
the  two  women  a  furlough  for  Christmas, 
and  said.  "Whether  or  not  they  are  released 
for  brief  periods  of  time  Ifor)  holiday  or 
other  furloughs  Is  hardly  likely  to  affect 
their  decision  not  to  testify. 

Indeed.  It  seems  to  me  that  a  brief  visit 
outside  the  Institution  with  family  and 
friends.  If  It  has  any  effect,  might  make 
long-term  Incarceration  ever  more  painful 
than  It  already  Is  In  any  event.  It  certainly 
wUl  not  make  the  lengthy  confinement  these 
women  now  face  any  less  coercive."  And, 
he  added,  "It  would  seem  not  only  Ironic 
but  luifalr  If  Ms.  Gruase  and  Ms.  Turgeon, 
who  are  the  only  women  at  Nlantlc  who  havi 
not  been  convicted  of  any  criminal  offen:>c, 
have  less  privileges  than  other  prisoners." 
A  couple  of  weeks  later,  before  Newman 
had  replied,  Rosen  learned  that  Dow  was  dis- 
turbed about  the  Gru.sse-Turgeon  case,  and 
wanted  to  find  some  way  of  settling  It  other 
than  by  keeping  the  two  women  in  prison  In- 
definitely. Rosen  Immediately  went  to  see 
Dow,  who  told  him  that  he  had  formerly  been 
convinced  that  such  middle-class  women  as 
Turgeon  and  Grusse  wouldn't  be  able  to  en- 
dure prison  life,  and  sooner  or  later  would 
agree  to  testify.  Now.  he  said,  he  was  con- 
vinced that  they  would  never  talk.  While  he 
thought  their  decision  was  foolLsh.  he  had 
come  to  accept  It.  but  he  was  upset  by  the 
adverse  publicity  the  government  might  get 
If  It  let  them  out  of  prison  now.  Rosen  knew 
that  there  had  been  a  lot  of  pressure  on 
Dow — much  of  It  generated  by  the  Grand 
Jury  Defense  Committee — to  release  the 
women,  so  he  quickly  pointed  out  that  the 
grand-Jury  investigation  had  obviously  come 
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to  a  standstill  and  couldn't  proceed  wttTjout 
the  women's  testimony,  which  would  never 
be  forthcoming.  Dow  heard  him  out,  nodded, 
and,  after  a  few  minutes'  thought,  said  that 
he  would  drop  the  case. 

On  December  18th.  Dow  wrote  Judge  New- 
man a  letter  outlining  the  facUs  In  the  case 
and  concluding.  "Although  the  grand  Jury's 
Investigation  remains  Incomplete,  the  sub- 
poenas for  Grusse  and  Turgeon's  testimony 
are  withdrawn  at  this  time  and  need  no 
longer  be  enforced  by  suljudlcatlon  of  con- 
tempt. It  should  be  noted,  however,  that  the 
Investigation  may  develop  further  Informa- 
tion which  may  cause  the  witnesses  to  be 
subpoenaed  again."  The  Judge  had  no  choice 
but  to  order  the  two  released  from  prison. 
His  order  was  filed  with  the  court  at  twelve 
minutes  after  ten  o'clock  on  the  morning  of 
December  19th.  Grusse  and  Turgeon  were  In- 
formed at  ten-thirty,  and  they  left  Nlantlc — 
for  good,  they  hoped — at  a  little  after  one- 
thirty  that  afternoon.  They  had  served  a  total 
of  seven  months  and  one  week. 

The  first  move  the  two  women  Intended 
to  make,  after  enjoying  the  holiday  festivi- 
ties, was  to  do  whatever  they  could  to  help 
a  woman  named  Jill  Raymond,  who  had  been 
sent  to  Jail  for  contempt  of  court,  together 
with  four  other  women  and  a  man.  In  Lex- 
ington. Kentucky,  for  refusing  to  talk  to  a 
federal  grand  Jury  there  about  Saxe  and 
Power  shortly  after  Grusse  and  Turgeon  had 
defied  the  District  Court  In  New  Haven  back 
In  early  February.  The  six  In  Lexington  re- 
mained silent  for  several  weeks,  but  finally 
the  Intolerable  conditions  In  th?  local  Jail 
where  they  were  locked  up  persuaded  all  but 
Jill  Raymond  to  cooperate  with  the  au- 
thorities. 

When  Turgeon  and  Grusse  got  out  of  Nl- 
antlc. Raymond  was  still  In  Jail — and.  In 
fact.  Is  there  today,  after  serving  more  than 
B  year  for  her  silence.  In  early  January  of 
this  year,  Grusse  and  Turgeon  telephoned  a 
friend  of  Raymond's  In  Lexington  and  said 
they  wanted  to  visit  her  In  Jail,  and  perhaps 
attend  some  rallies  In  her  support.  The  friend 
gave  them  detailed  Instructions  on  whlrh 
highway  routes  to  take,  and  on  January  7lh 
the  two  set  out.  In  Turgeon's  Volkswagen, 
for  the  trip  to  Lexington.  "We  wer-  followed 
all  the  way."  Grusse  said  afterward.  "At  each 
state  line,  a  different  car.  always  with  two 
men  In  It.  would  pick  us  up  and  keep  us  un- 
der surveillance.  They  were  very  obvious 
about  It  at  times.  One  car  followed  us  for  a 
long  while,  and  then  It  passed  us  very  slowly, 
while  the  passenger  carefully  looked  at  both 
our  rear  and  front  license  plates,  and  then 
he  picked  up  a  telephone  and  talked  to  some- 
one. So  we're  not  free  even  now." 

In  the  view  of  one  of  the  lawyers  In  the 
case,  the  authorities'  continuing  harassment 
of  these  women  was  further  evidence  that 
they  were  "Just  pawns  In  a  great  chess  game 
being  played  by  the  government."  He  added, 
"TTiey  were  never  accused  of  any  crime,  yet 
they  were  treated  worse  than  If  they  had 
been  convicted  felons.  And,  from  beginning 
to  end,  their  fate  lay  in  the  hands  of  Willie 
Dow.  He  tried  to  be  a  good  man  and  to  act 
Justly,  but  he  failed.  In  effect,  he  tried  them, 
he  sentenced  them,  and  he  let  them  out." 
In  other  words,  ours  is  a  government  of  men, 
not  laws. 


business,  S.  3103.  which  the  clerk  will 
state. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
f  ollow's : 

.A  bill  (S.  3103)  to  provide  for  increased 
participation  by  the  United  States  In  the 
Asian  Development  Fund 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 

of  the  bill 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  What  Is 
the  pleasure  of  tiie  Senate? 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  President.  I  ^uggc-^t 
tlie  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

Tlie  a.ssLstant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimou.s  consent  tliat  Uie  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  'Mr. 
Harry  F.  Byrd,  Jr.i.  Without  objection. 
It  Ls  so  ordered. 


CONCLUSION   OF   MORNING 

BUSIN'ESS 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
further  morning  business^  If  not.  morn- 
ing business  is  closed. 


ASIAN    DEVELOPMENT    FUND 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under 
the  previous  order,  the  Senate  will  now 
resume  consideration  of  tlie  unfinished 


THE    HELEN   KELLER    CENTER   FOR 
DEAF'-BLIND  YOUTHS  AND 

ADULTS 

Mr  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
that  the  Chair  lay  before  the  Senate  a 
message  frum  the  House  of  Represenui- 
tives  on  H.R.  12018. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  laid  be- 
fore the  Senate  H  R.  12018.  an  act  to 
amend  tlie  Rehabilitation  Act  of  1973  to 
provide  that  the  Center  for  Deaf-Blmd 
Youths  and  Adults:  establLshed  by  such 
act  shall  be  known  as  the  Helen  Keller 
National  Center  for  Deaf-Blmd  Youths 
and  Adults,  which  was  read  twice  by 
its  title. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  Senate  will  proceed  to  its 
consideration. 

The  biU  LS  open  to  amendment.  If  there 
be  no  amendment  to  be  proposed,  the 
question  Ls  on  the  third  reading  of  the 
bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  read  a  third 
time,  and  was  read  the  tlnrd  time. 

Mr.  RANTX3LPH.  Mr.  President,  the 
House  of  Representatives  acted  on  Mon- 
day of  this  week  on  this  measure,  bring- 
ing it  before  the  Members  of  that  body 
through  the  suspension  of  the  rules. 

I  feel  that  it  is  proper  for  the  Record 
to  reflect  that  this  is  a  bill  that  actually 
amends  the  Rehabilitation  Act  of  1973 
It  provides  that  the  National  Center  for 
Deaf-Blind  Youths  and  Adults  be  re- 
named "The  Helen  Keller  National  Cen- 
ter for  Deaf-Blmd  Youths  and  Adults." 

The  Center  provides  rehabilitation 
services  to  handicapped  people  who  are 
both  blind  and  deaf.  The  Center  also 
trains  professional  stafT  to  work  with 
deaf-blind  youths  and  adults  as  well  as 
conducting  research  that  will  benefit  our 
deaf-blind  population. 

Millions  of  persons  in  this  country  are 
familiar  with  the  name  of  Helen  Keller. 
The  story  of  her  triumph  over  handicap 
is  one  that  ha-s  inspired  Americans  gen- 
erally, as  they  know  what  she.  as  one 
person,  did.  She  was  able  to  change  the 
thinking  of  the  American  people  to  a 
great  extent  about  the  so-called  handi- 
caps of  disabled  individuals.  This  re- 
markable woman  envisioned  a  national 


program  which  would  meet  the  needs  of 
our  deaf-blind  Americans. 

I  should  like  to  add  that  construction 
of  the  Center  has  been  completed  at 
Sand";  Point.  N.Y  ,  and  it  is  ready  to  begin 
its  service  to  the  severely  handicapped. 
These  services  will  be  available  not  only 
to  those  who  reside  in  New  York,  but  to 
all  deaf-blind  Americans  In  addition, 
the  Center  will  be  a  prototype  of  pro- 
grams for  the  deaf -blind  mternationally 

Mr.  President.  I  conclude  by  asking 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  ;n 
the  Record  a  statement  which  has  been 
given  to  the  Senate  Subcommittee  on  the 
Handicapped,  which  I  have  the  respon- 
sibility to  chair.  The  statement  comes 
from  Dr.  Peter  J  Salmon,  who  is  the 
director  oi  the  National  Center  for  Deaf- 
Blind  Youths  and  AdulUs  which  I  have 
indicated  is  at  Sands  Point.  NY  That 
statement  was  given  on  February  20  of 
this  year  during  the  subcommittee's 
oversight  hearings  on  the  implementa- 
tion of  the  Rehabilitation  Act  of  1973. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  pnnted  m  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Statement 

Mr.  Chairman  and  Members  of  the  Sub- 
committee ; 

My  name  is  Peter  J.  Salmon.  Director  of 
the  National  Center  for  Deaf-Blind  Youths 
and  Adults. 

Section  305  of  Title  in  of  the  Rehabilita- 
tion Act  of  1973  was  transferred  from  the 
1967  Amendments  to  the  Vocational  Reha- 
bilitation Act  with  only  very  minor  change? 
This  leaves  the  impression  that  the  National 
Center  for  Deaf-BMnd  Youths  and  Adults  has 
not  yet  been  established  We  would  like  to 
suggest  that,  in  preparir.g  the  1977  Amend- 
ments to  the  Rehabilitation  Act  of  1973.  Sec- 
tion 305  of  Title  III  might  be  reworded  to  re- 
flect the  existence  of  the  National  Center  as 
an  established,  operating  entity  and  t.o  me- 
morialize the  late  Helen  Keller  who  has  con- 
tributed so  much  to  Its  becoming  a  reality. 
With  this  in  mind,  we  are  taking  the  liberty 
of  enclosing  a  sugee.'r-ted  rewording  of  Sec- 
tion 305  of  Title  III  o>v  the  Rehabilitation 
Act  of  1973  for  the  1977  A^nendments  to  the 
hcl. 

Our  suggested  redesignation  of  the  Na- 
tional Center  for  Deaf-Blind  Youths  and 
.'Adults  as  the  Helen  Keller  National  Center 
for  Deaf-BUnd  Youths  and  .adults  is  prompt- 
ed by  the  fact  that  we  and  a  great  many 
others  who  have  been  Interested  m  the  Cen- 
ter from  its  Inception  feel  that  it  would  be 
appropriate  to  memorialize  the  late  Helen 
Keller  by  naming  it  after  her.  She  was  still 
living  during  most  of  the  planning  for  the 
Onter  and.  in  a  very  real  sense,  its  opera- 
tion represents  the  fulfillment  of  her  longest 
and  fondest  dream. 

You  may  note  that  in  our  suggested  re- 
wording, we  have  deleted  the  word  'voca- 
tional" from  ".  .  of  a  center  for  (vocational) 
rehabilitation.  .  .  ."  near  the  end  of  Section 
305(b).  While  the  rehabilitation  sen-ices  we 
offer  to  many  of  the  deaf-blind  Individuals 
we  ser\'e  result  In  their  employment  and 
while  employment,  where  feasible,  Is  a  pre- 
ferred objective  of  rehabilitation,  protracted 
severe  deprivation,  poor  health,  or  other  con- 
ditions frequently  ojreclude  employment  as 
a  realistic  objectlw  for  deaf-blind  Indi- 
viduals. Nonetheless,  rehabilitation  for  this 
latter  group  can  lead  to  a  significant  reduc- 
tion in  their  dependency  with  resultant  sub- 
stantial Improvement  In  their  morale  and  the 
release  of  members  of  their  families  from 
the  confinement  of  providing  constant  at- 
tendance for  them  so  that  they  can  realize 
greater  fulfillment  In  their  lives.  Further,  the 
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reduction  of  dejiendency  In  deaf-blind  Indi- 
viduals can  make  It  practicable  to  transfer 
many  of  them  from  hospitals,  nursing  homes, 
or  other  total  care  Institutions  to  Institu- 
tions that  are  less  expensive  to  operate  and 
that  provide  an  environment  that  Is  more 
appropriate  to  their  emotional  and  mental 
capabilities.  If  the  authorization  In  the  Re- 
habilitation Act  were  not  limited  to  voca- 
lonal  rehabilitation,  rehabilitation  services 
to  reduce  dependency  could  be  provided 
when  Indicated  rather  than  being  limited  to 
the  by-product  of  "failure"  In  vocational  re- 
hablllUtlon. 

You  will  recall  that  you  were  Instru- 
mental In  helping  with  the  funding  of  the 
National  Center.  Including  construction.  We 
are  pleased  to  tell  you  that  the  new  facili- 
ties for  the  National  Center  are  practically 
completed  and  that  we  are  already  occupy- 
ing the  rehabilitation  training  and  research 
building,  which  is  being  named  for  the  late 
Mary  E.  Swlt^er,  who  was  one  of  the  prime 
movers  In  thfc  development  of  the  original 
authorization  Vor  the  esatbllshnient  of  the 
Center  and  who  worked  so  closely  with  the 
Congress  In  effecting  the  enactment  of  this 
authorization.  We  feel  that  In  honoring 
Helen  Keller  by  naming  the  National  Center 
for  Deaf-Blind  Youth  and  Adults  after  her, 
we  win  not  only  recognize  her  great  example 
and  Inspiration,  but  that  much  good  from 
this  action  will  accrue  to  the  work  of  the 
Center,  which,  we  believe,  will  serve  as  a 
model  for  services  to  the  deafbllnd  through- 
out the  world. 

Incidentally,  Helen  Keller's  birthday  falls 
on  June  27th  and  thl."!  adds  to  our  reason  for 
wanting  to  accomplish  the  change  of  name 
suggested  above. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  fi- 
nally,'! think  that  what  we  do  here  today 
is  fitting. 

There  are  times  when  the  reference  to 
a  center  by  the  designation  of  a  name 
can  make  that  center  more  meaningful, 
because  it  does  bring  to  our  conscious- 
ness a  person  like  Helen  Keller.  I  think 
there  will  be  a  generally  favorable  re- 
sponse by  the  American  people  if  the 
Senate  acts  in  the  way  I  have  indicated 
we  should  today. 

That  is  all  I  desire  to  say,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  yield  to  my  able  friend  from 
Alabama. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  President,  I  am  de 


I  certainly  agree  with  tho  distinguished 
Senator  from  West  Virginia  when  he 
says  that  to  name  a  center  of  this  sort^ 
that  does  help  the  handicapped,  imme- 
diately tells  the  purpose  of  the  center. 
It  points  out  to  all  who  are  interested 
the  type  of  work  that  goes  on  in  that 
center. 

I  commend  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  West  Virginia  for  the  action  he 
has  taken  and  commend  him  for  the 
honor  that  is  being  bestowed  posthu- 
mously on  Miss  Keller,  and  pay  tribute. 

I  had  the  pleasure  of  knowing  her  and 
knowing  her  quite  well.  My  admiration 
for  her  achievements  Ls  boundless.  I  con- 
gratulate again  the  distinguished  Sena- 
tor from  West  Virginia  lor  the  action 
he  has  taken. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senator  from  Alabama  •  Mr.  Allen  »  does 
this  bill  an  added  service  by  his  sup- 
port, based  on  his  personal  friendship 
and  knowledge  of  a  native  Alabamian. 
Helen  Keller. 

I  think  that  her  name  does  epitomize 
triumph  over  handicap,  but  we  think  of 
more  than  that  as  we  remember  her.  The 
faith  she  had  and  never  lost  was  mi- 
raculous. She  was  the  inspiration  to  lit- 
erally hundreds  of  thousands  of  other 
people.  Some  people  who  were  not 
handicapped  from  the  standpoint  of  the 
loss  of  sight  or  the  loss  of  hearing,  came 
to  a  new  belief  that  they,  who  were  not 
afflicted,  should  do  more  than  they  were 
doing  with  their  lives.  So  she  served  a 
double  purpose.  Her  strength  has  gone 
out  to  others.  Our  indebtedness  to  her 
makes  this  tribute.  I  thiiik,  a  very  ap- 
propriate action. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  no  further  com- 
ment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
bill  having  been  read  the  third  time, 
the  question  is.  Shall  the  bill  pass? 

The  bill   <H.R.  12018)   was  passed. 


ASIAN   DEVELOPMENT   PITND 

The  Senate  continued  with  the  con- 
-  .^  sideration  of  the  bill  iS.  3103»   to  pro- 
lighted  that  the  distinguished  Senatogfcvide  for  increased  participation  by  the 
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from  West  Virginia  Ls  taking  this  actio 
in  presenting  this  bill  naming  this  won- 
derful center  for  Miss  Helen  Keller. 

Miss  Helen  Keller  was  one  of  the  most 
amazing,  one  of  the  most  remarkable, 
one  of  the  most  brilliant  persons  who 
has  ever  lived.  She  overci.me  the  handi- 
caps of  being  dumb,  of  being  blind,  of 
being  deaf.  Her  remarkable  life  has  been 
ar^  inspiration  to  countless  millions  of 
people  all  over  the  world.  This  fine  lady 
and  her  name  are  revered  all  over  the 
world.  I  would  say  that  this  lady  is  one 
whose  memory  is  more  beloved  than 
hat  of  any  other  woman  in  history,  be- 
cause of  her  remarkable  fight  and  her 
remarkable  achievements  under  the 
handicaps  that  she  had. 

Muss  Helen  Keller  was  a  native  of  my 
State  of  Alabama.  We  are  proud  of  this 
lady,  and  her  birthplace,  her  home,  is 
preserved  in  Alabama  as  a  historical 
sbfTine.  People  come  from  all  over  the 
^^'orld  to  see  the  circumstances  under 
which  Miss  Helen  Keller  lived  and  to 
draw  inspiration  from  meditating  upon 
her  life  and  her  example. 


Fund. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
for  the  yeas  and  nays  on  the  pending 
business,  laid  aside  temporarily.  S.  3103. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  ordering  the  yeas  and  nays? 
The  Chair  hears  none.  Is  there  a  suffi- 
cient second?  There  is  a  sufflcient  sec- 
ond. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  this 
bill.  S.  3103,  to  provide  for  increased  par- 
ticipation by  the  United  States  in  the 
Asian  Development  Fund,  propases  a 
modest  investment  in  a  multilateral  ac- 
tivity of  significant  long-term  impor- 
tance to  the  United  States.  It  would  au- 
thorize the  appropriation  of  $50  million 
as  an  additional  U.S  contribution  to 
the  Asian  Development  Fund. 

There  are  41  members  of  the  Asian  De- 
velopment Bank  and  Fund.  Our  share  of 
the  total  subscribed  capital  is  about  11 
percent.  Ours  is  not  the  largest  contri- 
bution and  we  are  only  1  of  14  non- Asian 
members. 


Seventy-two  percent  of  the  Bank  and 
Fund's  capital  is  contributed  by  the 
Asians  themselves,  the  largest  contrib- 
utor being  Japan  at  $603  million — com- 
pared to  a  total  U.S.  contribution  of  $362 
million. 

Mr.  President,  I  call  to  the  attention 
of  the  Senate  that  these  figures  are  sig- 
nificant, ver>'  significant,  as  far  as  this 
country  is  concerned  on  the  basis  of  the 
amount  which  we  contribute  to  this  Bank 
in  relation  to  what  we  do  in  other  banks 
in  other  areas. 

The  Asian  Development  Fund  is  the 
concessional  lending  branch  of  the  Bank. 
The  organizers  of  the  Bank  recognized 
from  the  outset  a  need  to  provide  financ- 
ing on  concessional  terms  to  meet  the 
needs  of  its  poorest  developing  member 
countries. 

To  date  the  Fimd  has  approved  con- 
cessionary loans  totaling  $659  million. 
The  principal  borrowers  to  date  have 
been  Bangladesh.  Indonesia.  Pakistan, 
Sri  Lanka,  and  Nepal. 

Only  Asian  countries  with  1972  per 
capita  incomes  of  less  than  $300  are 
eligible.  In  1974  and  1975  more  than  90 
percent  of  Fund  loans  were  granted  to 
countries  with  a  per  capita  GNP  below 
$130. 

The  Fund  is  truly  in  need  of  additional 
subscriptions  to  carry  on  this  work.  As  of 
the  end  of  last  year  only  $41  million  in 
lendable  resources  remained. 

To  date  the  Congress  has  authorized 
$150  million  for  the  Fund.  Of  this 
amount  5125  million  has  been  appro- 
priated. The  $50  million  contribution  for 
which  authorization  is  sought  in  this  bill 
represents  the  same  level  of  funding  ap- 
propriated in  fiscal  years  1974  and  1975. 
This  initial  U.S.  payment  of  $50  million 
is  necessary  for  the  successful  implemen- 
tation of  a  new  ADF  replenishment 
package.  Other  members  contributions 
are  contingent  up>on  ours. 

The  amount  requested  is  included  with- 
in the  President's  budget  and  the  Sen- 
ate's first  concurrent  budget  resolution. 

This  is  a  successful  self-help  institu- 
tion. It  is  an  effective  vehicle  for  express- 
ing U.S.  interest  in  the  development  of 
the  poorest  Asian  nations.  The  Commit- 
tee on  Foreign  Relations  strongly  rec- 
ommends that  the  Senate  approve  this 
legislation. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

xMr.  MANSFIELD.  Yes,  indeed. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  I  believe  I  understood  the 
majority  leader  to  say  that  the  United 
States  participates  to  the  extent  of  about 
11  percent  in  the  funding  for  the  Asian 
Development  Bank. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  This  $50  million  that  is 
being  tossed  in  the  pot  now  by  the  United 
States,  will  that  in  due  course  and  very 
shortly  be  matched  by  the  other  con- 
tributors to  this  fund  so  that  there  will 
be  approximateb'  half  a  billion  dollars 
which  will  be  available? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  It  is  my  understand- 
ing that  otlier  contributors  will  add  $180 
million  more. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Actually  tlien  it  is  con- 
siderably more  than  11  percent  where  the 
difference  would  only  be — we  would  be 
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paying  about  25  percent  of  this  added 
increment. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  That  is  correct  in 
this  Instance.  But  when  the  total  was 
subscribed  as  far  as  the  capital  was  con- 
cerned, we  contributed   11  percent. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  I  believe  I  noticed  in  the 
committee  report  that  about  87  percent 
of  the  money  from  the  Fund  in  the  form 
of  loans  has  gone  to  four  countries;  Is 
that  correct? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  That  is  correct, 
Banglade.'^h.  Indone.'^ia,  Pakistan,  Sri 
Lanka,  and  Nepal,  five. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Five  countries. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  And  Indonesia  has 
received  none  since  1974  because  they 
are  not  eligible  based  on  the  per  capita 
Income. 

Mr.  ALT, EN.  I  thank  the  distinguished 
majority  leader. 

Mr  MANSFTFXD,  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimou-<  consent  tiiat  certain  portions 
of  the  reiKirt  be  printed  in  the  Record 
at  this  point,  along  with  tlie  remarks 
which  have  just  been  made. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpts 
were  ordered  to  be  ijrinted  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

ASIAN     DEVELOPMENT    BANK 

The  Asian  Development  Fund  Is  the  con- 
cessionary loan  window  of  the  Asian  De- 
velopment Bank.  The  Bank  was  establl.shed 
In  1966  to  provide  loans  and  technical  a.s- 
slstance  to.  and  promote  investment  in  the 
Asiari  area. 

Memberslilp  in  the  Bank  Is  open  to  all 
members  of  the  UN  and  its  specialized  agen- 
cies and  now  Includes  41  countries  (27  re- 
gional, 12  European,  the  United  States,  and 
Canada).  Members  Include  nearly  60  per- 
cent of  the  total  populatloii  of  the  les.s 
developed  world  (excluding  China  and  other 
less  developed  Socialist  ccuntrie.-,)  and  four- 
flfths  of  the  population  of  countries  desig- 
nated by  the  UN  as  Most  Seriously  .Effected 
Countries  (MSAi  by  the  energy  crisis  The 
average  per  capita  Income  in  the  region  in 
1972  was  $135.  In  1975  the  ADB  had  an  aggre- 
gate ordinary  capital  subscription  of  over  $3 
bllUon.  (See  Appendix  — ,  Chart  I  for  more 
detail.) 

The  Asian  Ba:.k  Inaugurated  It.s  lending 
program  In  1968  and  has  now  extended  $19 
billion  worth  of  loans  Initially  the  Industrial 
sector  wa.s  emphasized,  receiving  28  percent 
or  $578  million.  Hectrlc  f)Ower  received  25 
percent  of  loan.s  and  transport  and  com- 
munications used  up  to  20  perceT^t  In  1975. 
however,  In  resp)on.se  to  the  food  and  energy 
crisis,  the  ADB  reevaluated  Its  priorities  to 
emphasize  the  agricultural  sector  In  that 
year  agriculture  received  $1^5  million  or 
29  percent  of  total  loans,  more  than  four 
times  the  amount  received  In  1974  The  agri- 
cultural sector  Includes  forestry,  fisheries. 
Irrigation,  agro-bu.slnes.s.  agricultural  credit 
and  Integrated  area  development  which  ha.'= 
been  particularly  emphasized  i  See  .Appendix 
— ,  Charts  n  and  m  for  more  detail.) 

Loans  have  been  extended  tu  21  out  of  23 
of  the  Bank's  borrowing  countries  although 
the  four  largest  borrowers  (the  Philippines, 
Korea,  Indonesia  and  Thailand)  received  81 
percent  of  resources  lent  In  1975.  Regular 
capital  loans  carry  a  20-year  maturity  and 
the  interest  rate  Is  two-tiered;  8.25  percent 
Is  the  minimum,  but  countries  with  GNP 
per  c^lta  above  $850  (Hong  Kong  and  Sing- 
apore)   are   charged   9  25   percent 

ASL\N    DEVELOPMENT    FUND 

When  the  Asian  Development  Bank  was 
established  In  1966  tlie  need  for  a  conces- 
sional lending  facUlty  was  recof^'r.lzed.  Ac- 
cordingly, provision  wa^  made  In  the  Arti- 
cles of  Agreement  for  the  establishment  of 
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Special  Funds  which  could  be  used  "to 
guarantee  or  make  loans  of  high  development 
priority,  with  larger  maturities,  larger  de- 
ferred commencement  of  repayment  and  low- 
er Interest  rates  than  those  established  by 
the  Bank  for  its  ordinary  operations "  To 
Implement  this  provision  the  Articles  au- 
thorized the  use  of  not  more  than  ten  i>ercent 
of  the  paid-in  capital  to  establish  one  or 
more  Special  Funds.  The  Bank  was  also  au- 
thorized to  accept  bUateral  contributions 
for  the  Special  Funds. 

Initially,  there  were  three  Special  Funds: 
one  for  agriculture,  one  for  multipurposes, 
and  one  for  technical  assistance.  Contribu- 
tions to  these  funds  from  1968  to  1974  to- 
talled $262  2  million.  C(mslderable  variation 
in  terms  and  conditions  for  these  funds  and 
the  lack  of  sufflcient  overall  concessionEj  re- 
sources led  the  Board  of  Governors  of  the 
ADB  to  consolidate  the  funds  Into  a  single 
F\ind,  the  Asian  Development  Fund.  It  was 
establl.'^hed  In  June  1974  with  an  Initial  tar- 
get of  $525  mlillon  In  capital  ret>ources  and 
actual  resources  of  $237  million  from  10 
donor  countries.  By  the  end  of  1975,  14  coun- 
tries were  donors  and  paid-in  funds 
amounted  to  $469  million. 

Resources  of  the  Fund  are  used  to  assist 
the  poorest  countries  with  projects  which  are 
coiLsldered  urgent.  Since  the  establishment 
of  the  Fund  only  countries  with  a  per  capita 
GNP  below  $300  and  pronounced  problems 
with  debt  servicing  are  eligible  for  conces- 
tional  financing.  This  has  effectively  elimi- 
nated Thailand,  Korea  and  the  Philippines 
India  has  never  borrowed  from  the  Fund,  al- 
though It  has  contributed  $285  million  (half 
in  rupees)  to  the  Asian  Development  Bank. 
Principal  recipients  have  been  Bangladesh. 
Sri  Lanka,  and  Pakistan.  In  both  1974  and 
1975  more  than  90  percent  of  Fund  loans 
were  granted  to  countries  with  a  per  capita 
GNP  below  $130. 

F^ii.d  loans  carry  a  10-year  grace  and  40- 
year  amortization  period  with  a  one-percent 
seiTlce  charge  and  Interest  rates  ranging 
from  2  to  4  percent.  Some  loai^.s  cc/mblne 
capital  and  concessionary  funds  for  cotmtries 
found  inellgiMe  for  strictly  concessionary 
terms. 

In  aggregate  terms  almost  $700  million  out 
cf  a  total  of  $2,600  million  in  loans  has  been 
^.'ranted  on  coiicesslonary  terms.'-  Fund  loaiLS 
increased  from  9  percent  of  total  commit- 
ments In  1970  to  32  percent  in  1974.  A  total 
of  $456  million  In  conces-sional  financing  was 
e.xtended  in  1974  and  1975.  A  shortage  of  re- 
sources forced  a  decrease  to  30  percent  or 
$165  million  in  1975,  although  the  goal  had 
been  $300  million. 

NEED    FOR    NEW    RESOmCES 

The  Committee  is  aware  of  a  growing  need 
for  Investment  finance  and  mast  especially 
for  concessional  financing  In  the  Asian  area 
The  original  commitments  to  the  Asian  De- 
velopment Fund  were  d^-signed  to  cover  the 
1973-75  period.  By  early  1975  the  KDT  wa.s 
forced  to  cut  back  Its  level  of  lending  and 
by  the  end  of  that  year  only  $41  million  m 
lendable  resources  remained  Dr.rlng  1975 
the  Board  of  Governors  deliberated  on  a 
Fund  replenishment  in  connection  with  on- 
going discussions  about  a  capital  replenish- 
ment. In  December  the  Board  authorized  a 
Fund  replenishment  amounting  to  roughly 
150  percent  of  Initial  cotmtry  contrlbutioi;': 
or  $830  million  to  cover  the  1976-78  period 
This  will  entail  over  $300  million  in  con- 
tributions from  Asian  countries  and  $'?00 
million  from  others. 

U.S.    PAKTICIPATION    IN    THE    ADB 
AND    ADF 

The  United  States  has  participated  In  the 
Asian  Bank  since  Its  Inception  it.  1966.  Out 


of  total  Bank  resotirces  of  more  than  $3  bil- 
lion, the  U.S.  has  provided  $345  million  Con- 
gress authorized  $200  million  In  1966  and 
appropriated  that  amount  In  subsequent 
years.  In  1974  Congress  authorized  $362  mil- 
lion, of  which  $145  mlillon  has  now  been 
appropriated."  (See  Appendix — Chart  IV  for 
more  detail  ) 

The  Congress  authorized  $150  million  m 
the  Initial  VS.  contribution  to  the  Fund: 
$100  million  In  1972  and  $60  mllUon  In  1975. 
To  date  $125  mUUon  of  this  has  been  ap- 
propriated. 

If  the  United  States  agrees  to  the  recom- 
mended 150  percent  formula  for  the  cur- 
rent replenishment  and  maintained  Its  28 
percent  share  In  the  Fund,  the  VS  sub- 
scription would  be  $231  million  to  be  j>ald  in 
from  1976  to  1978.  The  UjS  representative 
abstained  from  voting  on  the  replenishment 
resolution  although  U.S.  support  in  prin- 
ciple was  expressed.  The  resolution  permits 
donor  countries  to  chEwge  or  establish  their 
contribution  levels  until  June  1976.  Con- 
sultations with  members  of  the  bank  arc 
currently  being  conducted  about  the  exact 
amount  which  the  Administration  should 
agree  to  as  the  overall  V&.  contribution.  A 
figure  of  $150  million  would  represent  no  In- 
crease over  the  Initial  U.S.  Input,  while  $180 
million  would  retain  a  US  share  of  25  per- 
cent. The  $50  million  authorization  for  FY 
1977  contained  In  this  bill  would  represent 
the  first  Installment  of  the  overall  replen- 
ishment. Subsequent  authorization  for  the 
remaining  sums  would  need  to  be  requested 

COMMrrTEE    EECOMMENTDATION 

The  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  be- 
lieves that  during  a  period  when  US.  rela- 
tions 'With  most  Asian  countries  are  tinder- 
going  substantial  changes,  continued  parti- 
cipation in  the  Asian  Development  Fund  l£ 
an  Important  and  effective  means  to  dem- 
onstrate the  United  States'  ongoing  inter- 
est In  contributing  to  the  most  basic  de- 
velopment needs  of  the  Asian  region.  Tbe 
ADF's  lendable  resources  were  almost  ex- 
hausted by  the  end  of  1975,  and  It  needs 
additional  funds  If  It  Is  to  continue  provid- 
ing concessional  financing  to  the  poorest 
countries  with  pressing  Investment  needs. 
In  December  1975.  the  Board  of  Governors 
of  the  Asia  Development  Bank  approved  a 
total  replenishment  of  the  resources  of  the 
ADF  amounting  to  $830  million.  Other 
countries  have  agreed  to  a  three-year  pay- 
ment schedule  starting  In  1976.  S.  3103  con- 
tains a  $50  million  authorization  for  V £> 
participation  which  would  be  limited  to  one 
y&AT.  fiscal  year  1977- 

The  Foreign  Relations  Committee  believes 
that  it  Is  Important  that  the  United  States 
make  this  first  payment  to  the  ADF  re- 
plenishment In  order  to  ensure  a  continu- 
ing role  for  the  United  States  In  an  Institu- 
tion for  which  the  United  States  was  the  key 
nonreglonal  founder.  Furthermore,  the  on- 
going participation  of  other  countries  Is 
contingent  upon  U£  contributions  In  3  9T7. 
The  Committee  therefore  recommends  that 
the    Senate    approve    this    legislation. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  If  there 
be  no  further  amendment  to  be  pro- 
posed, the  question  is  on  the  engrossment 
and  third  reading  of  the  blU. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  tliird  reading  and  was  read  the 
third  time. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
Sield  to  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Tennessee. 


■'  Total  F\ind  resources  Include  net  Income 
and  up  to  10  percent  of  normal  Bank  capital 
funds. 


■■  In  addition,  the  United  States  paid  $41 
million  to  the  ADB  in  accordance  with  the 
maintenance  of  value  provision  which  com- 
pensates for  lnfl.ation  and  exchange  rate 
fluctuations. 
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VISIT  TO  THE  SENATE  BY  MEMBERS 
OF  THE  FRENCH  SENATE 

Mr.  BROCK.  Mr.  President,  we  have 

the  privilege  of  a  vi.sit  from  tlie  Pre.sident 
of  tlie  French  Senate.  President  Poher. 
I  would  like  U>  u  tjlcomc  him  to  the  Senate 
and  tt'U  him  Uiat  we  are  very  plea.sed  and 
grateful  for  hi.s  pre.sence. 

I  a.sk  unanimous  consent  tliat  tlie 
Senate  mav  sUind  m  recess  for  2  minutes 
in  order  that  we  may  Kreet  our  visitor. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD  Mr.  President,  re- 
serving the  right  to  object,  at  the  con- 
clusion of  the  2  minutes.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  roUcall  begin  Immedi- 
ately on  the  pending  business. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and 
it  is  so  ordered 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate, 
at  2  04  p  m.,  recessed  until  2:06  p.m.; 
whereupon,  the  Senate  reassembled  when 
called  to  ordtr  by  the  Presiding  OCBcer 
(Mr.  Weicker)  . 


ASIAN  DEVELOPMENT  FUND 

TTie  Senate  continued  with  the  consid- 
eration of  the  bill  (S.  3103)  to  provide  for 
increa.sed  paxticipatlon  by  the  United 
States  in  the  Asian  Development  Fund. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Pursuant 
to  the  previous  order,  the  yeas  and  nays 
having  been  ordered,  the  question  Is, 
Shall  the  bill  pass?  The  clerk  will  call 
the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  announce 
that  the  Senator  from  Idaho  (Mr. 
CuTRCHi.  the  Senator  from  Michigan 
<Mr  Hakti.  the  Senator  from  Indiana 
'Mr.  Hartke).  the  Senator  from  Ken- 
tucky (Mr.  Huddleston>,  the  Senator 
from  Hawaii  (Mr.  Inouye).  the  Senator 
from  Washington  (Mr.  Jackson),  the 
Senator  from  Florida  (Mr.  Stone),  and 
tlie  Senator  from  California  (Mr.  Tun- 
NEV',  are  necessarily  absent. 

I  further  annoimce  that  the  Senator 
from  Connecticut  'Mr.  Ribicoff),  and 
the  Senator  from  New  Hampshire  (Mr. 
DtRKiN>,  are  absent  on  official  business. 

I  al.so  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
Maine  Mr  Miskie',  is  absent  because 
of  illness, 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  Washington 
(Mr.  Jack.son),  would  have  voted  "yea." 

Mr.  GRIFFIN  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Utah  <  Mr.  Garn>  ,  the  Sen- 
ator from  A/izona  (Mr,  Goldwater>,  the 
Senator  fr(»m  Wyoming  (Mr.  Hansen), 
and  the  Senator  from  r>elaware  (Mr. 
Roni  I .  are  nece.varlly  absent 

I  al.so  anriounce  that  the  Senator  from 
New  York  (Mr.  Javits)  ,  Is  absent  on  oCB- 
clal  business. 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  52, 
nays  32,  as  follows: 

IRoIIcaU  Vot«  No.   169   Leg.] 
TEAS— ^2 


.\bourezk 

Cranston 

Hathaway 

Baker 

Culver 

HoUlnijB 

Bayh 

Dole 

Humphrey 

Beall 

Pong 

Kennedy 

Bellmon 

Ford 

Leahy 

Bentseu 

Olenn 

Mansfield 

Blden 

Gravel 

Mathlas 

Brooke 

Orlffln 

McOee 

("aae 

Hart.  Oarv 

McOovern 

Chiles 

Haskell 

Mclntyre 

Ciark 

Hatfield 

Metc*If 

Mondale 

Morgan 

Moss 

Nel.son 

Nunn 

Packwood 

Pas  tore 


Allen 

Bartlett 

Brock 

Buckley 

Bumpers 

Burdlck 

Byrd. 

Harry  P..  Jr. 
Byrd.  Robert  C. 
C^annon 
Curtis 
Domenlcl 


Pearson 

Pell 

Percy 

Schwelker' 

Scott,  Hugh 

Sparkman 

Stafford 

NAYS— 82 

Eagleton 

Eastland 

Fannin 

Helms 

Hruska 

Johnston 

Laxalt 

Long 

Magnuson 

McClellan 

McClure 

Montoya 


S. evens 

Stevenson 

Taft 

Weicker 

Williams 


Pro  xm  ire 
Randolph 
Scott. 

William  L. 
Stennls 
Symington 
Talmadge 
Thurmond 
Tower 
Young 


NOT  VOTING— 16 


Church 

Durkln 

Oarn 

Qoldwater 

Hansen 

Hart.  PhUlp  A. 


Hartke 

Ruddleston 

Inouye 

Jackson 

Javils 

Muskie 


Ribicoff 
Roth 
Stone 
Tunney 


So  the  bill  'S.  3103)  w^s  passed,  as 
follows : 

S  3103 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assejnbled.  That  the 
Asian  DevelopmeiU  Bank  Act  i22  U.S.C.  28&- 
285h)  Is  sonended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  section: 

"Sec.  22.  (a)  The  United  States  Governor 
of  the  Bank  Is  hereby  authorized  to  agree  to 
contribute  on  behalf  of  the  United  States 
$50,000,000  to  the  Asian  Development  Fund, 
a  special  fund  of  the  Bank,  In  accordance 
with  and  subject  to  the  terms  and  condi- 
tions of  Resolution  Numbered  92  adopted  by 
the  Bank's  Board  of  Governors  on  December 
3.  1975. 

'■(b)  In  order  to  pay  for  the  United  State.s 
contribution  to  the  Asian  Development  Fund, 
there  is  hereby  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated without  fiscal  year  limitation  $50,000,000 
for  payment  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury.". 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
bin  was  passed. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
I  move  to  lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 


EAGLES  NEST  WILDERNESS,  ARAP- 
AHO  AND  WHITE  RIVER  NATION- 
AL FORESTS.  COLO. 

Mr,  METCALF.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
the  Chair  to  lay  before  the  Senate  a  mes- 
sage from  the  House  of  Representatives 
on  S.  268. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Brock)  laid  before  the  S>^nate  the 
amendment  of  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives to  the  bill  (S-  268)  to  designate 
the  Eagles  Nest  Wilderness.  Arap>aho 
and  White  River  National  Forests,  in  the 
State  of  Colorado,  as  follows : 

Strike  out  all  after  the  enacting  clause,  and 
in.sert:  That,  In  accordance  with  subsoctlon 
3(b)  of  the  WlldeniesB  Act  (78  Stat  891:  16 
U.S.C.  1132(b)),  the  area  claaslfled  as  tho 
Gr>re  Rangp-Eagle.s  Nest  Primitive  Area,  with 
the  propost-d  adciitloiifi  thereto  and  deletions 
therefrom,  as  generally  depleted  on  a  map 
ciitltU'd  "B'.aKles  Nest  Wlldernes,'; — Proposed", 
dated  May  1973.  which  Is  on  file  and  avaUable 
for  public  Inspection  In  the  office  of  the 
Chief,  Forest  Service.  Department  of  Agrlcul- 
ttire.  Is  hereby  deslRnated  a."?  the  "EftKles  Nest 
Wilderness"  within  and  as  part  of  the  Arap- 
aho  and  White  River  National  PorcBts  com- 


prising an  area  of  approximately  one  hun- 
dred and  thirty  sl.t  thousand  seven  hundred 
and  fifty  acre? 

Sec  2  As  soon  as  practicable  after  this  Act 
tn.kp--  fleet,  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
sliail  tl.e  a  map  and  a  legal  description  of 
the  Eaiiles  Nest  Wilderness  with  the  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs  Committees  of  the  United 
States  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives, 
and  such  description  shall  have  the  same 
force  and  effect  as  If  included  In  this  Act- 
Provided,  hoicevcr,  TTiat  correction  of  clerical 
and  typ)ographlcal  errors  In  such  legal  de- 
scription and  map  may  be  made. 

Sec.  3.  The  Eagles  Nest  Wilderness  shall  be 
administered  by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
In  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  the 
Wilderness  Act  governing  areas  designated 
by  that  Act  as  wilderness  areas,  except  that 
any  reference  In  such  provisions  to  the  effec- 
tive dat«  of  the  WUdemes-s  Act  shall  be  deem- 
ed to  be  a  reference  to  the  effective  date  of 
this  Act. 

Sec.  4.  The  previous  classification  of  the 
Gore  Range-Eagles  Nest  Primitive  Area  Is 
hereby  abolished. 

Mr.  METCALF.  Mr.  President.  I 
move  that  the  Senate  dl.sapree  to  tlie 
amendment  of  the  Hou.se  to  S.  628  and 
request  a  conference  with  the  Hou.'^e 
on  the  disagreeing  votes  of  the  two 
Houses  thereon,  and  that  the  Chair  be 
authorized  to  appoint  conferees  on  the 
part  of  the  Senate. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to  and  the 
Presiding  Officer  appointed  Mr.  Jack- 
son. Mr.  MF.TCALF.  Mr  Haskell,  Mr. 
Abourezk,  Mr.  Hatfield,  and  Mr.  Mc- 
Clure conferees  on  the  part  of  the  Sen- 
ate. 
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RESUMPTION  OF  ROUTINE 
MORNING  BUSINESS 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
there  now  be  a  period  for  the  resump- 
tion of  routine  morning  business  with 
statements  limited  Uierein  to  5  minutes 
each. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  FOR   -ADJOURNMENT  TO 
MONT3AY,  MAY   10,   1976 

Mr.  ROBERT  C  BYRD.  Mr.  Pre.M- 
dent,  I  a.sk  unanimous  consent  that 
when  the  SenaU?  completes  its  busine.ss 
today  It  stand  in  adjournment  until  the 
hour  of  12  noon  Mondav  next 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Without 
objection.  It  i.s  .';o  ordered. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, there  will  be  no  more  rollcaU  votes 
today. 


ORDER  FOR  RECOGNITION  OF  SEN- 
ATOR goldwatt:r  and  a  peri- 
od YOYL  THE  TRANSACTION  OF 
ROL'TINE  MORNING  BUSINESS  ON 
MONDAY 

Mr  ROBERT  C  BYIiD  Mr  Presi- 
dent. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that, 
after  the  two  leaders  or  their  designees 
have  b(M»n  recognized  on  Monday,  Mr. 
GoLDWATER  be  recognlzed  for  not  to  ex- 
ceed 10  minutes,  after  which  there  be  a 
period  for  the  tran-sactlon  of  routine 
morning  bu.<^iness  not  to  extend  beyond 
the  hour  of  1  p.m.  with  statements 
limited  tliereln  to  5  minutes  each 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 


SUPPLEMENTAL  APPROPRIATIONS 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  at  1  p.m. 
on  Monday,  May  10,  1976,  the  Senate 
proceed  to  the  consideration  of  H.R. 
13172,  the  second  supplemental  appro- 
priations bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

(Later  in  the  day  the  following  pro- 
ceedings occurred: i 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  Uiat  the  order 
mandating  Uie  taking  up  of  the  supple- 
mental appropriations  bill  at  1  p.m.  on 
Monday  be  vitiated. 

The  PRESIDLNG  OFFICER  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  AUTHORIZING  THE  COM- 
KQTTEE  ON  THE  BUDGET  UNTIL 
MIDNIGHT  FRIDAY,  MAY  7,  1976, 
TO  FILE  CONFERENCE  REPORT 
ON  SENATE  CONCURRENT  RESO- 
LUTION 109 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
I  a.'^k  unanimous  consent  that  the  Com- 
mittee on  tlie  Budget  have  permission 
until  midnight  Friday  to  file  a  confer- 
ence report  on  Senate  Concurrent  Reso- 
lution 109,  the  first  concurrent  resolu- 
tion on  the  budget. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  AUTHORIZING  THE  PRESI- 
DENT OF  SENATE.  THE  PRESI- 
DENT  PRO  TEMPORE  OF  THE 
SENATE,  AND  THE  ACTING  PRES- 
IDENT PRO  TEMPORE  OF  THE 
SENATE  TO  SIGN  ENROLLED 
BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  duniog  the 
adjournment  of  the  Senate  over  until 
12  Vioou  on  Monday  next  the  President 
of  Uie  Senate,  the  President  of  the  Sen- 
ate pro  tempore,  and  Uie  Acting  Presi- 
dent of  the  Senate  pro  tempore  be  au- 
thorized to  sign  all  duly  enrolled  bills 
and  joint  resolutions. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


OPJ3ER  I-XDR  SECRETARY  OF  THE 
SENATE  TO  RECEIVE  MESSAGES 
FROM  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRE- 
SENTATIVES AND  THE  PRESIDENT 
OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  ♦hat,  during 
the  adjournment  of  the  Senate  over  un- 
til Monday  next  at  12  noon,  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Senate  be  authorized  to  re- 
ceive messages  from  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives and  the  President  of  the 
United  States. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  It  Ls  so  ordered. 


ORDER  FOR  RECOGNITION  OP 
SENATORS  BARTLETT  AND  MANS- 
FIELD ON  MONDAY,  MAY   10.   1976 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr,  Presi- 
dent. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  on 
Monday,  after  Mr.  Gold\\ater  has  been 
recognized  under  the  order  previously 
entered,  Mr.  Bartlett  be  recognized  for 
not  to  exceed  15  minutes,  and  that  Mr, 
Mansfield  then  be  recognized  for  not  tc 
e.xceed  10  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  FOR  REFERRAL  ON  SENATE 
RESOLUTION  434 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  Senat^e 
Resolution  434  be  referred  simultaneous- 
Iv-  to  the  Committees  on  Foreign  Rela- 
tions, Armed  Services,  Appropriations, 
Judiciary,  and  Budget,  with  authority 
in  each  committee  to  make  an  individual 
report  directly  to  the  Senate. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  reserv- 
ing tlie  right  to  object,  I  wish  to  ask  a 
parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator will  state  it. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  What  is  the  effect  of 
this  request? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ef- 
fect will  be  that  each  committee  to  vhlch 
the  bin  is  referred  would  be  entitled  to 
file  a  separate  report  without  regard  to 
any  other  committee  or  without  requiring 
a  joint  report  of  the  several  committees 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Whereas  under  the 
agreement  previously,  the  several  com- 
mittees had  to  file  a  joint  report,  as  I 
understood  it. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The  Sen- 
ator is  correct 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  If  one  of  the  named 
committees,  under  the  request  now  pend- 
ing, were  to  report  the  resolution,  would 
it  then  go  on  the  calendar  of  would  it 
still  be  pending  in  the  other  committee? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under 
the  practices  of  the  Senate,  that  report 
would  be  held  in  abeyance  until  the  other 
committee  report  and  it  would  not  go 
on  the  calendar 

Mr.  GRIFFIN  It  would  not  go  on  the 
calendar. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The  Sen- 
ator is  correct. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  wish  to  be  certain  of 
that  because,  if  it  does  go  on  the  calen- 
dar, this  arrangement  ■would,  in  effect, 
set  up  a  kind  of  race  among  the  commit- 
tees to  any  one  reporting  It.  It  would  then 
go  on  the  calendar  and  the  referral  to 
the  other  committee  would  be  acEidemlc. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  That  has 
oeen  the  practice  of  the  Senate  In  the 
past. 

Mr.  GRIFTTN.  So  it  would  not  go  on 
the  calendar  until  the  other  committees 
also  reported  ? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator is  correct. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  With  that  clear  under- 
standing, Mr.  President,  I  shall  not 
object. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD  Mr.  President. 
I  think  the  leadership  would  hesitate  to 
call  the  matter  up  until  It  had  been  con- 
sidered by  all  of  the  committees  named. 
in  any  event,  may  I  say  to  the  distir.- 
gulshed  Flepublican  assistant. 


ORDER  AUTHORIZING  SENATORS 
UNTIL  5  P.M  TODAY  TO  EN^TER 
STATEMEN^^  AND  INTRODUCE 
BILLS,  RESOLUTIONS.  MEMORI- 
ALS, AND  PETITIONS  IN  THE 
RECORD 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  Sen- 
ators may  have  until  5  p.m.  today  to 
enter  statements  in  the  Record  and  to 
introduce  bills,  resolutions,  memorials, 
and  petitions  in  the  Record. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


PROGRAM 


Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, the  Senate  ■will  convene  at  12  noon 
on  Mondaj",  next. 

After  the  two  leaders  or  their  designees 
have  been  recognized  under  the  stand- 
ing order,  Mr.  Goldwater  ■wtU  be  recog- 
nized for  not  to  exceed  10  minutes,  Mr. 
Bartlett  will  be  recognized  for  not  to  ex- 
ceed 15  minutes,  and  Mr.  Mansfield  wUl 
be  recognized  for  not  to  exceed  10  min- 
utes, after  which  there  wtU  be  a  period 
for  the  transaction  of  routine  morning 
business,  not  to  extend  beyond  1  pjii., 
with  statements  therein  limited  to  5  min- 
utes each. 

As  to  what  will  be  taken  up  at  1  pjn.. 
I  cannot  say  at  this  time,  but  I  suggest 
that  It  will  be  either  the  supplemental 
appropriations  bill  or  Senate  Resolution 
400,  a  resolution  establishing  a  Stand- 
ing Committee  on  Intelligence  Activities. 

Rollcall  votes  are  anticipated  on  Mon- 
day. 


.MDJOLTRNMENT  UNTIL  MONDAY. 
MAY  10,  1976 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
if  there  be  no  further  business  to  come 
before  the  Senate.  I  move.  In  accordance 
with  the  previous  order,  tiiat  the  Senate 
stand  in  adjournment  until  12  noon  on 
Monday  next. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to:  and  at 
2:41  p.m.  the  Senate  adjourned  until 
Monday.  May  10,  1976.  at  12  aoon. 


NOMINATIONS 
Executive  nominations  received  by  the 
Senate  May  6,  1976: 

In  thx  A&mt 
The  following-named  officer  under  •&«  pro- 
visions of  title  10,  United  States  Code,  asc- 
tlon  3066,  to  be  assigned  to  a  position  of  Im- 
portance and  responsibility  designated  by  tbe 
PrsBldent  under  subsection  (a)  of  section 
3066,  In  grade  as  follows: 

To  be  lieutenant  general 
Maj    Gen.  Rolland  Valentine  Helser,  336- 
14-6250,  Army  of  the  United  States  (briga- 
dier general,  U5.Anny) . 
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IK   TH£    ARMT 

Hi* following- named  officer  to  be  placed  on 
ixetlred  list  in  grade  Indicated  under  the 
provlBlons  of  title  10,  United  States  Code,  sec- 
tion 3962 : 

To  be  lieutenant  general 
Lt.  Qen.  William  Charles  Orlbble.  Jr..  574- 
12-9564,  Army  of  the  United  States    (major 
general.  U-S.  Army ) . 

In  the  Air  Porck 

The  following  cadeta.  U.S.  Air  Force  Acad- 
emy, for  appointment  In  the  Regulnj  Air 
Force  In  the  grade  of  second  lieutenant,  ef- 
fective upon  their  graduation,  under  the 
provisions  of  section  8284  and  9363,  title 
10,  United  States  Code  Date  of  rank  to  be  de- 
termined by  the  Secretary  of  the  Air  Force: 

Acock,  Danny  J.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Adams,  Robert  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Agls.  tklward.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Alexander.  Gerald  F..  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Alls,  Richard  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Allan,  Charles  T..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Allen,  Calvin  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Allison.  Jerry  N.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Amara.  Joseph.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Anderson.  David  N.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Anderson,  Herman  S.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Andrew,  John  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Andrlchak,  John  J..  Ill,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Angevlue,  Richard  T..  083^8-7962. 

Anzjou.  Leslie  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Appollonl,  Thomas  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Arbutlna,  David  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Armor,  John  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Alrmstrong.  Carl  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Armstrong.  Rex  S.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Arnett,  Robert  M  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Ashe.ifflter.  Robert  D  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Asselanls,  Kosta  O.,  52a'86-6888. 

Auborry,  Thomas  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Auclalr,  Paul  F..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Auslnk.  John  A..  533^8-7226. 

Austin.  Larry  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX 

Aver,  Clyde  C.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Baer,  Leon  R.,  Jr.,  205^4  0083. 

Bailey,  Peter  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Balr.  Anthony  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Baker,  Mark  W..  S.'iS  84-9410. 

Ball,  Gilbert  T.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Baltes,  Thomas  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Banaszak.  Michael  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Baran.  Ronald  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Barber,  Garald  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Barfield,  James  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Barfleld,  Richard  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Barley,  Kevin  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Barnes,  Jay  T..  XXX-XX-XXXX 

Bamett,  Grady  R.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Bartlett,  Robert  B..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Battlg,  William  D.,  540-^86-0662. 

Bauer,  James  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Bauschllcher.  Jon  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Beatty.  Daniel  J.,  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Beauchamp.  Michael  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Beck.  Steven  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Becker,  JefTrev  D.,  530  50-6190. 

Belcher.  Michael  F  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Bell.  Kirk  D  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Benton.  Jlmmle  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Berg.  David  H..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Berg.  Nolan  I..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Berger.  Steven  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Berrlan.  Michael  L..  065-3a-2146. , 

Blrchman.  Joseph  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Blrtell.  WUUam  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

BUchoff.  Martin  F.,  in,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Blvln.s.  Robert  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Blalkle.  Thomas  B.,  III.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

BlLsh    Jav  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Blvthp.  John  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

BoiUnKer.  Peter  W.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Boraa.  James  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Boomgaarci.  Gregory  K..  117  44  4094. 

Bor.sare.  Tcrrence  E  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Boeworth,  Jamie  L  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Bowen,  John  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Bowie.  Thomas  O..  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Boyd,  Stephen  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 


Bovd.  William  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Boyea,  Larry  O..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bozzuto,  Richard  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Bradley.  Kenneth  B..  157-448182. 
Bradley,  Roger  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Brandt.  John  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Brlcker.  Gregory  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Britten.  Scott  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Brock.  Don  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Brown.  Charles  T..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Brown.  Jeffrey  S..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Brozovlc.  Richard  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Brundage.  William  H  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Brunelle,  Raymond  R.,  Jr  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bruns,  John  R..  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Buchanan.  Brad  O.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Buck.  James  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Budeller.  John  A  .  482-68  1986 
Burbank,  Patrick  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Burgle.  Thomas  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Burnette.  George  G.,  Ill,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Burns.  John  F..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bush.  Robert  W  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Butdorf,  Garold  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Butler.  Lindsay  W  ,  III.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Butler,  Michael  W.,  508-70  0518. 
Bych.  Robert  P  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Byerly,  Joseph  L..  223  82-6731. 
Byers,  Michael  B  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Byers.  Michael  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Byron.  Michael  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Caballero.  Rlcardo  S..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Cady,  James  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Cahdon,  Nell  T.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Camden,  Jimmy  E.,  442  56  8594. 
Campbell.  John  O.,  550-  88-7288 
Campbell,  John  S..  Jr.,  271-56  8454 
Campbell,  Stephen  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Cantwell,  Michael  T  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Carlson,  Richard  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Carlton,  Brian  T.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Carolan,  William  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Carpenter.  Stephen  K..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Carroll.  William  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Carter.  James  E  .  574  26-0966. 
Casella,  Robert  R  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Casey,  Raymand  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Casey,  Richard  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
CasUck.  David  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Catton.  John  J.,  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Cavalier.  James  S.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Chang.  Randy  Y.  U.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Cha.se,  Lewis  D  .  IV.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Chase.  Robert  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Chavez,  Mark  C  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Childress,  Rory  H  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Chilton,  Kevin  P  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Christian,  Lance  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Chrlstlanson.  John  M  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Clark.  Douglas  N..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Clary,  David  E  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Clement.  Martin  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Clements,  Donald  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Clements.  Roger  F.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Clemovltz,  Fred  M  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Clifford.  William  S.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Cloud.  Daiid  J  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Coker.  Michael  F  .  463-98-7.S4f» 
Combs,  Charles  C,  Jr.,  403-82-O278. 
Connors,  David  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Cook,  Marvin  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Coppln,  Eric  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Corl.  David  N..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Comal  I,  Del  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Correla.  Stanley  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Corrle.  Robert  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Covington,  John  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Cox.  Franklin  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Craig,  William  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Crocco,  James  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Crockett.  David.  J.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Cromble,  Robert  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Croeley.  Hilton  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Cross,  Jeffrey  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Crouser,  David  T..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Crowe,  James  L  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Crowlev,  John  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Cuda,  Daniel  L..  f>64-98-3499. 
Ouevas.  Eltseo  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Cummins,  Michael  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX, 


Cunningham.  Paul  M.,  221-42  2796. 

Curry,  ChrlsVvpher  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Dalroe,  Steven  W..  467-02  6780 

Damlens.  Dennis  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 

Daniels.  Murray  E  .  374-5<i  6449 

Daiikenbrlng,  Thoma.s  A  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Dantzler.  WUlle  C  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Darnai:,  Walter  W  ,  Jr  ,  215  ^-5546. 

Davlla,  Rl'-hard.  Jr  .  456  1 1-^^654. 

Davis,  Dee  S  .  553   90-5040. 

Davis.  .S'even  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Davis   Wiaiam  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Dea,  William  F  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Deane.  Bruce  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Deand.  Ch.irUv->  C,  Jr  .  433  02  7424. 

DearmcMd,  Frederic  A  ,  540  56  0171. 

Deaux.  James  D  ,  266  04  3274 

Deblanc,  Robert  K  ,  433  94   5795. 

Debruhl.  Harry  C  ,  Jr.  266^8  .3464. 

Dedlc,  John  K  ,  485  64  7149 

Dell.  Lothar  W..  .'i67-78-9400. 

Delphenlch.  John  R  ,  551   86  7115. 

Delplnto.  Michael  A.  545  92  0720. 

Delventhal.  Michael  A,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Detrlck.  Ted  A  .  565  94-1P74. 

Dlck'.n.s.  n,  .Mien  J  .  366  64  2364. 

Dleffentmch.  Brian  E.,  527   11-9168. 

Dlener.  Diivld  A  ,  568  72   7274 

DlUa,  Benjamin  L  ,  455-  92   5143. 

Dlnplev.  David  K,  251-04  6662. 

Dlttmer.  Kari  K..  Jr  ,  443   58-8974. 

Dobson.  Robert  H.  396  52  H303. 

Dodgen,  Byron  C.  2.')8-90   5727. 

Dolan.  James  T..  457-96  3726, 

Domlngue.  Edward  N.,  556-04  6011. 

Donlsl.  Ange'.o  A..  Jr  ,  301-54  8526. 

Dorman,  Glenn  A  .  249  94  0104. 

Dowell,  Larry  D.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Drew.  Joseph  Q  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Duclos.  Mlchnel  S.  67.5-64  3287. 

Dundore,  Steven  W.,  564  06  7483. 

Dunn,  Andrew  W  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Dunn.  Luckev  M  .  263-90  6051. 

Dunn,  WUUam  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Dunstan.  John  D.,  526-15  6703. 

Diitchyshyn,  Harry  V  ,  Jr  ,  226  76-1706. 

Duvall,  Michael  W..  521   84  9024. 
Echols,  John  B.,  418  64-1105. 
Eddy.  Steven  R  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Elsen.  Stefan.  Jr  .  045-5O-2209. 
Ellen.  Michael  R,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Elsou,  Randolph  R..  521-78^8131. 
Ely,  Michael  V..  537  52  0371 
Engel,  Keneth  D  ,  168-48  436,'> 
Engleson,  LawTence  E  .  683  66-0313. 
Erdle,  Michael  P..  52;i  82  2102. 
Erlckson,  Mazel  B  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Ertksen,  Larrv  E  ,  508  68  4836. 
Errlpo,  John  A  .  276-56  68f)2 
Esbenshade,  Kent  A  .  507  76  5718 
Estrada,  Edward  A  ,  5.S6  98-7557. 
Evans,  David  R  ,  296  50-25't9 
Evans.  Joseph  T  .  Jr  .  433  98  4924. 
Evans.  Mark  W..  228-74  3633 
Eyolfson.  Michael  F  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Faber.  Robert  K..  2l7-56-9.'i7n 
Pagan,  James  S.,  076  38  578G 
Pagot,  Bradley  F  ,  .XXX-XX-XXXX 
Palrbrothcr.  Edward  F  .  Jr  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Fallon.  Andrew  D  .  390  56  7996. 
Parmer,  David  K  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Fauver.  John  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Peder,  Eric  I.  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Pelgh,  Keith  A.,  276-50  8082. 
Felder.  Lloyd  R  .  516  70-2920. 
Fellows,  Charles  R  ,  .552-98   3479. 
Fellows.  Mark  A..  085-48-  9899 
Felman.  Marc  D  .  128-38   1434. 
Fisher,  Alan  D  .  666^  96-0792 
Fisher,  James  P  .  303-62  -1791 . 
PLsher.  Robert  R  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Flanac:an.  Patrick  R..  4.56-02   .5910. 
Flemings,  GarrUson  H  .  289  60-5363. 
Ploersch,  John  E  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Flood.  Scott  K  ,  290  42  20.'S3 
Flower,  Dean  R  .  173  4\-^61b 
PoerT.sch.  James  W  .  34.S  48-8247. 
Pondrow.  Owen  R  .  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Ford,  Douglas  J  ,  4.58-80-6954. 
Portner,  Raymond  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Poster.  Daniel  A  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
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Francis,  Keith  I.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Franklin,  Steven  R  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
I-YankUn,  William  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
FYasler,  Don  A.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Free.  Jerry  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX . 
FYeeman,  Doyle  K  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Freer.  Harrison  C  ,  072^6-1187. 
French,  Douglas  W..  317-58  4373. 
French,  Harold  G.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Freund.  Bruce  R  .  218-6O-7450. 
Frlcano,  Michael.  066-46  «641 . 
Frith,  Marc  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Fronk.  Thoma.s  M  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Frozena,  John  D  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Fry,  Douglas  W  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Frye,  Stephen  B  ,  180  46-9375. 
Qajeskl,  Antone  E  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
Galavottl,  Louis  J  ,  Jr  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Gallacher,  Edward  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Gamblln,  Barry  S..  2.58  90  9936. 
Oandy,  Edward  R  .  Jr  .  2.5O-04-2289 
Garcia,  Jose  A  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Gardner,  Ralph  E  ,  160  46-6778. 
Gardner.  Robert  S..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Oarlto,  Douglas,  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Garland,  Todd  R,,  394-466575. 
Garner.  Larry  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Garrett,  James  M..  2,59-96  5889. 
GarrLson,  Leslie  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Garten.  David  N,  411-02   7630. 
Gar.'.ii,  Carlos,  Jr  ,  4XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Gaughan,  Miles  M  ,  321    52-7907. 
Gegf,  Michael  P,  494-52   3629, 
GeLselhart  GeruM  J  ,  Jr,,  4, ''19-02-7258. 
George  Arthur  L  .  Ill,  356  50-1443. 
Oerdes,  Bradley  D  .  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Getzelman.  Harold  D  .  344  48-1669 
Gibson.  Ralph  D  .  521   68  7672. 
Gllnes.  Brent  P  .  528-64  P729. 
Gold.  Aaron  H,,  116  .38  2283. 
Gold,  Robert  P.,  558  82-2292. 
Ooldbach.  Bernard  F  .  210-44  3716 
Goodrich.  Bert  F  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Gosen,  Richard  B  .  474-66  -0233. 
Oough,  Scott  W  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Gould.  Michael  C  .  284-52  -3374. 
Granger,  Alan  T  ,  298  54  7050. 
Gray,  Robert  M  ,  58.5 -<;6  8855. 
Green.  Franklin  F,,  367  54-6775 
Greene.  Thomas  A,,  XXX-XX-XXXX , 
Gresham.  Donald  D.,  54.5-02-7930. 
Orljalbi,  Apolonlo  S,,  Jr  ,  5.50-04-7611. 
Gronewald,  Curtis  J,.  535-52  5834. 
Grosvenor,  Robert  C  ,  378  56  3794. 
Gulndon.  Bruce  D.,  .547  92-1788, 
Gunderson.  Steven  G  .  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
Gusrtafson.  Richard  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Gutlerre7.  George  A  ,  4.54-02-0341 
Hall,  Donald  D  ,  262- 17-4032. 
Hall.  Steven  D  .  572  -88-5476. 
Hamburg.  John.  548  06  6204, 
Hamed.  Steven  M  .  232-80  9897 
Hancock,  Tbomas  W,.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hanlev.  Patrick  M  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hanley.  Richard  A  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hanson.  William  E  .  5.'il-94-2n8. 
Hanus.  Glen  J  .  320-52  5227 
Harrison.  Jeffrev  B  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hass.  Jeff  T  .  258  9O-0319 
Hatfield.  David  D  .  31.5-64  0507. 
Hatt.  Gerald  R  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Haug.  Clifford  M  .  443  56  4612. 
Hau.ser,  Michael  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hazen,  John  T  ,  .XXX-XX-XXXX, 
Hebb,  Alan  D,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Heddlng,  Tr\iman  J,,  in,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Heldmous,  Walter  N..  Jr  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Heinz.  Steven  D  .  XXX-XX-XXXX 
HeL-^e    Kevin  R  .  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Heltman,  l^ee  R  ,  Jr  .  4.50-06-2832. 
Henabray,  Kevin  P.,  460  92  6598. 
Henager.  Dfinald  E  ,  538  46-7167. 
Henchey,  Michael  C  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Henkel.  Ca.sev  L,  224-80  1097 
Henry.  Christopher  M  .  1.50-38-1948. 
Hepburn,  Byron  C  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Heppner,  James  J,,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hlebert,  Donald  W  ,  576  68-8075. 
Hlpglns,  Daniel  M  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hlggliis,  Donald  P.,  J.-  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 


Hlldebrandt,  John  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hlnger,  Robert  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hlnkel,  Clark  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hobart,  William  C,  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hoffman,  Chris  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hogan,  Stephen  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hogue,  James  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Holdrldge,  Rlcliard  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Holland,  Martin  K.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
HoUey,  Robert  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Holm,  Gregory  S.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Holt,  Hal  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Holtz,  Thomas  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hook,  Peter  S..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hope.  John  E  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Houren.  Patrick  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Houser,  PhU  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hoyes,  Michael  B..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hmclr.  David  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hudson,  Robert  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Huerta,  Jesse  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Huffman,  Gary  D,,  405-8O-8246, 
Hughes,  Mark  T.,  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
Hunt,  James  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
IngersoU,  Scott  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Inglls,  John  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Isaacs,  Charles  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Iverson,  Robert  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Jackson,  David  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Jackson,  Jack  A.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Jackson.  Jimmy  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Jacobs,  Mark  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
James,  Douglas,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Janlszewski,  Alan  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Jared,  David  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Jaskey,  Armas  J.,  Jr..  266^  96-0734. 
Jensen.  Craig  R.,  603-6&  7056. 
Johnson,  Anthony  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Johnson.  Chase  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Johnson,  Randall  G..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Johnson.  Robert  C,  106-38^290. 
John-son.  WUUam  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Johnston.  Walter  H.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Johnstone,  Thomas  S.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Jones,  Bradley  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Jone.<;,  Budd  A.,  Jr.,  568-92  0614. 
Jones,  WUUam  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Jordan,  Daniel  W.,  in,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Jorgen.sen.  Stephen  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Jullen.  Philip  A,.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Jumper.  Geoffrey  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
KaLser,  Daniel  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Kamrad,  Kurt  M  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Kane.  John  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Kaneshlrd,  Kevin  S.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Kasprzyk,  Stanley  J..  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Keane,  MlchaelJ.,  351-50  0395. 
Kearns.  WUUam  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Kehl.  Randall  H.,  463-80-i770 
Kelthcart,   Kerry  E.,   XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Kellv,  Henr^-  P.,  IV,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Kellv,  Michael  K..  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
Kellv.  Sean  M,.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
KeLso,  Thomas  S.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Kempton,  Richard  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Kennon,  Jav  G.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Kldd,  Michael  S.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
King,  Qarv  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
King,  Richard  P  ,  526-08  0269 
Klnnev.  Craig  G..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Klrchoff,  Ronald  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Klrkham.  Richard  D  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
KJeldpaard,  Andrew  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Klelnhans.  Robert  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Kleven.  Jav  D.  D..  41 1-92-6693. 
Kllmls,  George  N.,  321-48  2383. 
Kllnkenberger,  Kurt  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Kluck,  Peter  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
Knelb,  Frederick  J,,  495-60  4286, 
Knelllneer,  WlUlara  R,,  n,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Knox.  Douglas  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Koch,  Thomas  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Koclan,  Donald  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Kogler.  James  T.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Kohl.  Richard  S..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Kontak.  Roger  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Koppane,  Scott  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Kozlowskl,  Kevin  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Krtkorlan.  Stephen  H..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Krl-^tensen,  David  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Elrupsaw,  Kim  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 


Kuelz.  Bruce  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Kunkel,  E>avld  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Kupersnuth,  Douglas  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Kurtz,  John  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Kyle,  Gary  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Kysar,  KentK.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Labarre,  Edwin  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
LaUy,  Kevin  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lambert,  Bruce  K.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
T.nT^/lTnftnTi,  Dwlght  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Laney,  Russell  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lange,  Thomas  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lannlng,  WUlUm  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Larsen.  Jeffrey  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Larah,  Steven  8.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Larson,  Ksirl  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lassus,  Prank  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Latenser,  Russell  E.,  II,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lawrence.  Geoffrey  S.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lawson.  David  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lavman.  Michael  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Leber.  Leray  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lee,  Lawrence  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lee,  Michael  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lee,  Montgomery  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lelnbach,  Kevin  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Leong,  Erlck,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Leupp,  David  Q..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
LeveU,  Edward  A.,  m,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lewis,  Gregory  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lewis,  Jobn  T..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lindsay.  Charles  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Llppert,  David  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Livingston,  Robert  D.,  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Loerakker,  Steven  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lombardl,  Alan.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lonergan,  Kevin  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Long,  Richard  R,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lopez.  Manuel  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Lorenz.  Frederick  S.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lorenzen,  Gary  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lott,  Calvin  R.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lounsberry,   Scott  M.,   XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Loverro,  Do\iglas  L  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lovett.  Prod  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lowe.  James  K.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Liihrs,  Richard  A.,  094—48-3910. 
Macklln,  Wlnfred  H.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Mackness,  Michael  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Madelen,  George  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Madsen,  Norbert.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Mahoney.  Stephen  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Main,  Jeffery  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
Mallary,  Thomas  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Mansfield.  Robert  A.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Manson,  Harold  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Mantel,  Ricky  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Mantz.  Michael  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Mapes,  Peter  B..  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
Marchlno,  Joseph  M.,  n,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Marg,  James  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Martel,  Nomaan  L.,  001  44  4535. 
Martin.  James  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Martin,  Kevin  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Martin,  Timothy  S.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Martorano.  Matthew  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Mashl.  John  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Mastln,  Darren  G.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Matthews,  David  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Mattson.  Roy  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
May,  David  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Mayer,  David  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Maz\irowskl.  David  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
McAUster,  David  L.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
McCaffry,  Patrick  K.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
McCarthy,   Howard   A.,   XXX-XX-XXXX. 
McCarty,  Stephan  G.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
McComb,  Scott  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
McCormack,  Miles  E,,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
McElroy,  Ronald  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
McElwee,  John  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
McParlane.  Gerald  J.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
McGee,  Charles  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
McGee,  John  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
McOlnlev.  Daniel  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
McGinn  Is,   Michael   S..   XXX-XX-XXXX. 
McGlnty,  Michael  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
McOulre,  Michael  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
McHenrv,  Charles  S.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Mclntlre.  Brett  R,,  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
McKeiozle,  Daniel  K  ,  Jr  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
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McKenzte,  David  L.,  544-68^2444 
McK'.niiLs.  Kendall  A  ,  493  «(>  3164. 
McLaugfiUii,  Joseph  B-.  08«  48  4587 
McLaughlin,  Michael  B  .  219  66-6227. 
McNalr.  Mark  A  .  451    94  (5863 
McNallv.  Rlhard  E  ,  23o   78   5718. 
McNiiniani,  Janies  C  .  03tT-32  4677. 
McNamara.  Stephen  J  .  XXX-XX-XXXX 
McN>lU.  David  P  ,  Jr  .  264-80  0313  ''■ 

McPeak,  Randall  H..  322-42  3187. 
McPfiPrHoi..  SychiPV  O  .  .Tr  .  009  42-6416. 
-McRobort.s,  Wade  E  .  290  54   8722. 
Me«nan.  Brian  P.  091   48   1468 
MelsetsohleoKor.  Warnle  P  .  Jr  ,  4S4-«4-0flW 
Merrill,  David  I.  .  ,"'24  82   5014. 
Meta.  Joseph  S..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Mettles  Brlfin  C  ,  r>.')7-96  9508 
Met/le?,  WUUam  D  .  512  50  5337. 
Meyers.  Mark  J  .  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Miller.  DiUe  E  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Miller.  Oregorv  D  .  623  82   5151. 
MUler.  Qrefrory.  J  .  447-66  0837 
MUler,  Jeffrev  A  ,  387-54  4411 
Miller.  Michael  P  .  290-62-«736 
MlUlcan,  Thomaa  N..  465  02-1584. 
MUodratrovlch.  Chrtst'ipher  N  .  517  68-0550 
Mlls'ead.  Ho'vard  J  .  521  80  2547. 
Mlntz.  Rl.-hard  B  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Mitchell.  Charles  S  .  101-46-M32. 
Mitchell   David  P.  I...  553  83-8441. 
MofTett.  Bnid'.ey  I.  .  006  58   1726 
.Monroe.  William  R    .^ 56-80-6048. 
Montgomery.  Oary  I,  ,  iJ87  92  8254. 
Moore.  Danny  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Moore.  Edward  C  ,  231    78  0404 
Moore.  Ml-hael  M  .  460-98    736o 
Moran.  Charlefl  I,  .  Jr  .  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Mori^an.  Charles  A  .  559  84-7808 
Money.  Edward  P  .  Jr  .  139  43-5606. 
Morrl5i.  William  C  ,  266  25-6021 
Morrison.  Jerry.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Moeer.  Cralt:  S,  105-44   1121 
Mountain.  Thomaa  J  .  186  38  3449. 
Moy.  Way  P  .  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Muckenthaler.  Thonuvj  V  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Mnehl.  Mark.  082-44  8641 
MuhlenberK.  Barry  V    K  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
MuUlii-s.  Danny  D  .  293-50  2843. 
Mumm,  Douglas  A  .  479-74^  0306. 
Muncy,  Randall  O  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Murdoch.  Stephen  D..  174  46-5097. 
Murphy.  Daniel  R  .  Jr..  573-9ft4088. 
Murphy.  Gene  B..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Mustek.  William  C.  II.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Naber.  David  Q  .  230  84-8739. 
Nakay&ma.  David  T..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Nash.  Charles  W.,  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Nave,  Michael  K..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Neely.  Wesley  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Nelson.  Bruce  M..  388  60-1661. 
Nerge.  Donald  W  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Nevers.  Ralph  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
New.  Larry  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
New.  Terry  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Newstad.  Theodore  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Newton.  Terry  J..  522  -86-1874. 
Nichols.  Michael  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Nickel,  .Stephen  B..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Nledzwlecki.  Robert  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Nielsen.  Mark  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
NUand.  Peter  J  .  Jr  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Nlsslng,  Wendell  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Nordgren.  Carl  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Norman.  Daniel  T..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Norman.  Robert  W  .  Jr  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Norrls.  Johnnie  E..  Jr..  339^8-7116. 
Nunez.  Anthony  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Nuytten.  Alan  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Nxizzo,  Carl  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Nyhind,  Donovan  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
O'Brien.  Patrick  T  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Odldrne.  Stephen  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Ohler.  Peter  C  .  125  42-4222. 
Olek.sy.  Robert  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
OLson.  Mark:  S..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Oltman,  Charles  B..  160  46-2170. 
Olynlck.  Dcmald  B  .  287  56  2318. 
Ortiz.  Vicente,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Ostrowskl.  Dale  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
OToole,  Kevin  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Oweus,  Anthony  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 


Owen.s.  Robert  L  .  541-70  4651. 
Palandro.  Joel.   XXX-XX-XXXX 
Palms.  Wilfred  O.  R  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Pannell.  Oarland  J  .  316^  62-2635. 
I'arkpr.  R^ibert  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Patrtquln.  Allen  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Patterson.  Stewart  W  .  Jr  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
I'au'.v.  Richard  L..  230-86  5816. 
Payne.  Michael  J  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Pedersen    Kevin  B  .  476  70-4588 
Pendergrass.  Hugh  D  .  4<)0-84-1135. 
Penley.  James  M  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
pprard.  Thomas  A  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Perdue.  Lance  D..  564-74--t069 
Perdue.  Stephen  R  .  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Perez-Otero.  Nelson  D  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Pemie.  Carl  E..  45O-04-9266 
Perron.  Wayne  A  .  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Perry.  Richard  A  .  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Petersen.  Patrick  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Peterson,  Kevin  J  .  474  70-3148. 
Peterson.  Robert  W  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Petrle.  Terry  M  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Phillips.  James  R  .  Jr..  647  98-6909. 
Phllpot,  Fred  T.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Pickett.  Donald  P  ,  Jr..  314-50-^989. 
Pljor.  Andrew  J  .  295  48-9654. 
Pine.  James  D  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Plnney.  Charles   W.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Plrog.  Robert  W   T  ,  061-44  3318. 
Ponzanl.  Michael  J  .  273  46-8349. 
Porrltt.  Orval  W  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Porter.  Jim  D  ,  466-  98-7500 
Potter.  fU>bert  G.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Powers.  Ahart  W  ,  Jr  .  236  86-3747. 
Prange,  Paul  E  .  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Prater,   rimothv  C  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
PrelssUiKsr,  Robert  D  .  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Prlbyl.  Charles  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Price.  Daniel  R.  505-66  1356. 
Prlsco.  James  M  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Prlvett.  Francis  M  .  499  62-682B 
Probert.  Andrew  A  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Prusa,  Stephen  J  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Przyb\-Blawskl.  Anthony  P.  .^56-44-7898. 
iniz.  CralK  A  .  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Pyahora,  David  E  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Racher.  Jo.seph  P  ,  Jr  ,  489  64-1146. 
Rac<j8ky,  Richard  J  .  174  44-3033. 
Rader.  Stanley  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Raedy.  William  C  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Raltt.  Michael  C  .  288-  56-7601 . 
Ramsey.  David  C  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Raamusseii.  Bruce  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Ray,  Alan  D  .  460-1 1-6213 
Rca.  DennLs  A  .  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Reames.  James  M  ,  463-06  3862 
Reamy.  Christopher  J  .  06.V-40-7391. 
Hebarcliak.  Carl  D  .  207  46-5179 
Bechstelner.  Ro^er  W  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Reed.  Raymond,  Jr  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Relchert,  Theodore  E  .  421   62  5576 
Relnert.  Michael  D  .  138  46  5490. 
Rcnner.  Michael  J  .  531   54-3212. 
Rew.  Thomas  E  .  438  90  8«77. 
Reynolds.  Randy  L  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Reza.  Salvador.  456-88  4547. 
Rhoades.  John  F.  C  ,  Jr  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Richardson.  James  L  .  470^8  5643. 
Rlche,  Richard  J  .  648-84  4908 
Rtchey.  Randal  L  .  467  0»V  2410 
Rlewertfi.  Steven  F..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Riley.  Lin  A  .  562-96  2107 
Riviera,  John  G    58:!   74  4555. 
Robaldek.  Mark  P  .  390   58-9289 
Robinson.  David  A  .  049  42-7497. 
Robinson.  James  S  .  Jr  .  231  64  4126. 
Roe^e.  William  H..  378-48  6325. 
Rogers.  Mark  E  .  388  48-1080. 
Romand.  Steven  M  ,  196-42  9243. 
Romohr.  Arnold  E..  508  58  6860 
Rooney.  James  J.,  Jr  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Root.  David  J..  226  86-0374. 
Rosanbalm.  Michael  R  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Rose.  James  C.  261-13  2263 
Rosenow.  Patrick  M  .  424  78  0250. 
Roes.  Dave  M..  .571  06-6685 
Roth.  Randall  L  .  573  02-4106 
RiiBsell.  Brian  R  ,  144-50  7942. 
Rykaczewskl.  Robert,  192-42  6148. 
8aa,  Enrique  A.,  573  88-5870. 


SackJey.  Michael  S  ,  334-44^  9616. 
Sacone,  Steven  L.,  608  66  9394. 
Salazar,  Jerry  O  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Sanders.  Gregg.  664  76  6902. 
Sands.  Robert  M  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Santee.  Raymond  W..  661-6e-7675 
Santlago-Mojlca,  Jose  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
.Satre.  Robert  S  .  Jr..  223-83  8212. 
Saunders.  Mark  S..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Sawner.  Thomas  E  .  III.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Sawyer.  Floyd  D..  Jr  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
ScAavrlen.  Randy  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
-Srherer,  Daniel  E.,  393  68  3789. 
Scheufler.  Stephen  A  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Schlehuber.  Kenneth  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Schlener,  PhlUlp  M..  251   94-3794. 
Schneider.  Greg  R  .  360  48-7715 
Schoenleln,  Rlckle  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Schortmann.  Lance  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Schroeder.  Richard  A..  325-40  8113. 
Schwlng,  Mark  C.  544  56-7452. 
Scogglns,  Oary  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Scott.  Michael  W  .  228-83  3113. 
Scott,  Weston  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Seader.  John  H  ,  522  82  8615. 
Searcey,  David  L..  441   56-5471. 
Seely,  Gregory  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Sefclk.  Thomas  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Semenuk.  Michael  D..  314^^8-8784. 
Sovler.  Michael  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Shaffer.  Timothy  A..  212  64-6910. 
Shanks.  Mark  S..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Shanley.  James  P.  X..  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX- 
Sharpe.  Bradley  S..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Shelton.  William  L..  447-58  0678. 
Shepard.  Steven  T..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Sheridan,  Robert  E  .  Jr..  133-48  3936, 
Sherwood.  George  R  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Shields.  Duncai;  M  .  180  46  1547. 
Shlrey.  WUUam  J  .  507  68  5913. 
Shupe,  Jame.s  D  .  214  68-5294. 
Simmons,  Earl  C  .  Jr  .  401  80^5189. 
Simon.  Victor  H.,  457  06   1634 
Slmp.wn.  Bradley  L..  261    11   9704. 
Simpson.  Shaun  T  .  563  02-6813. 
Sims.  Timothy  D     404  SO  4548. 
Sinclair.  Ricky  L  .  482  70  7080. 
Singh.  Albert  O.  626  92  5401. 
Skldmore.  Steven  P  .  462  98  7567. 
Slown,  Mark  D  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Smith.  Bruce  D..  485  70  9896. 
Smith.  Clifford  R  .  456  98-5327. 
Smith.  Hugh  M.,  564  73-2092 
Smith.  Joe  R  .  266  08  3720 
Smith,  LawTence  W  .  Jr  .  28r(   5i>  8155. 
Smith.  Wesley  M  ,  55.5  86   3837 
Sneddon.  John  R  ,  557   96  6345 
Sogard.  Jeffrey  J  .  476  7iV5947 
Soutlere.  Marc  A  .  553  82-6464 
Sowada.  Paul  M  .  466  96-8998 
Spangler.  Todd  I   .  364  62  8604. 
Spence,  Robert  D  ,  497  60  7514. 
Spendley,  .Tame.s  N  ,  f>08  44-1173 
Spetman.  Randall  W  .  485  66  6723. 
Sruldwltz.  David  M  .  548-98  3270. 
Starks.  Stephen  E  .  467   98-4074. 
Starnes.  William  T  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Starr,  .Mark  T  .  264    15  5408 
Stelg.  Jeffrey  T..  556  70-4249. 
3telnb;i\!eh    Keith  C    .XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Stetner   Karl  P  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Stelnmet/  Jay  S  .  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Stepko.  Kevin  J  .  173-46  3156 
Steveiier.  William  M    226-86  8936 
Stevens.  Edward  R  .  529  88  834.'^' 
Stevens  John  O  .  Ill  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Stewart.  Etoupla/;  E  ,  .'^.'■)4   70  8065. 
St.  George.  Kyle  A  .  323-46  5160 
Stockdale  Steven  E  ,  457  08-4300. 
Stockmann   Homer  M  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Stoda.  Mark  J  .  357  38  86(i3 
Stout.  Steven  A    561-86^  9737 
Stowers.  Harry  W  .  Jr  .  412  90-1741. 
Strauch.  Erne.st  J  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Strell.  William  L  .  358-48  9230 
Studor.  George  F  .  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Sublk,  Jonathan  K..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Sullivan.  Christopher  M  ,  349-46   6570. 
Sullivan.  William,  006  64-1263. 
Summers.  Leonard,  III.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Summers.  Ro:iaId  W  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
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Sun.  David  R.  217  62  8883 
Sutllff.  Paul  G.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Sutter.  Brian  L..  471-66  9267. 
Swan-son.  Robert  T..  389^2-9331. 
Swartz.  William  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Swezey.  Bruce  H..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
S7karlat.  Stanley  J..  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Talafous.  Carl  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Talbot,  Thomas  J.,  002  38-6688. 
Tarpennlng.  Cory  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Tate.  David  O.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Taubert,  Terrence  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Taylor.  Clifton  T.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Tensfeldt.  Jon  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Terlfay.  David  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Ternes.  David  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Thleneman,  Kenneth  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Thomln.  David  W.,  298--42-8162. 
Thompson,  Howard  N.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Thompson.  Robert  H  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Thomson.  Benjamin  L  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Thurner,  Scott  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Tobln.  Richard  W..  U.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Todd  Jeffrey  H..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Toma.szew8kl,  John  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Tonettl,  John  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Tou-s-salnt.  Gregorj-  J..  397  6O-4032. 
Tralnor.  Thoma.s  D  .  031-44  5133. 
Tree,  Jonathan  D  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Trettln.  John  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Trlbolet.  R<:,bert  G  .  480  70  9706 
Tripp.  Terrance  R  ,  474-64  5154. 
Troegner.  William  R..  145  46-0828. 
Trottler.  Lauren  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Trump,  Peter  M..  162  44   1186 
Turcotte.  Roger  T.,  056  44  0829. 
Turner.  James  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Turnlpseed.  Gary  A..  461-04  0261. 
Tuttle.  David  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Twlddy.  John  C  .  11.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Tyc.  Raymond  J..  372-60  -0863. 
Underwood.  Michael  A  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
VandagTlff.  David  L  .  446  .54  6137 
Vanevery.  Marvin  J  .  108-t8-(.)723 
Vantonnlnpen.  Scott.  570  98-  1002. 
Vaughan.  Robert  W  .  145  46  6457. 
Vaughn.  Robert  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Vera  Glenn.  267-19   1643 
Vernon.  John  L  .  270-52  7987. 
Vlncze.  James  P..  061-50  0491 
Vlsndvskv.  William.  187-38  2333. 
VlUlls.  Gregory  L  .  418-78  2819 
Vlzzone.  Ftavmond  T.  521   88-5368. 
Vollelunga.  PhlUp  A  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Vono.  Charles  T  .  549-82   4958. 
Vosburg,  John  J.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Vra-stll,  William  R..  509-6O-1426 
Wadas.  Burton  J.,  143--48  3660 
Waddelow,  Douglas  M  .  353  44  0955 
Wagner,  Robert  A..  376  82  7227 
Wanes.  John  M..  Jr  ,  247  04  7347. 
Walton.  Richard  G..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Waldbu.s,ser.  Richard  T  .  051^6-1330. 
Wallett.  Robert  M  .  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Walsh.  Michael  V..  055  46  6<»3. 
Walters.  James  V..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Walters.  Jeffrev  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Washburn,  Walter  R  .  III.  253  96-8263 
Weatherford.  Donald  E  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Weaver,  Larry  A..  263  06-4677. 
Weaver.  Paul  M  .  045  48  5964 
Weaver.  Stephen  A..  458-08-^749. 
Webb.  Stephen  K  .  405  64-3905 
Weber,  Brian  C  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Weber.  Kim  A  .  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Weldner,  Richard  G    469   58  9677. 
Weinberg,  Norman  A  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Welsh.  John  K,,  269  56-6788, 
Welsh.  Mark  A,.  III.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Werhane.  Dirk  A  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Whalen,  Mark  T..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Whale V   Gregorv  A  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Whatley,  Carl  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
White.  William  R  .  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
Whitehead.  John  W,.  Jr,.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Widholm.  Roger  D  .  318-46  3925. 
Wleand.  Eric,  289  54-1101 
Wild,  Raymond  E  ,  n.  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
Wlldermuth.  Mark  J  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Wllderotter.  Philip  J  .  IV.  152  46-7339. 


WUey,  William  D,.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Williams,  Gregory,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

William,  James  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

WlUlams.  John  F.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

WUllams,  Mark  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

WlUlama,  Roderick  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

WlUUms,  Terry  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX, 

Wilson,  David  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Wilson,  Michael  N.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

WUson,  Steven  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Wlnzenrted,  Jay  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

With,  James  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Withers,  Bruce  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Wodtke.  Arnold  O.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Wolfmeyer,  Scott  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Woodbury,  Daniel  T,,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Woodman,  Michael,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Woods,  Robert  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Woolford,  William  F.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Woollard,  Ernest  V.,  II,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Worden,  Roy  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Wright,  Parker  S.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Wyman,  Thomas  T.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Wysockl,  Joseph.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Yauch,  David  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Tauchzy,  Roger  G.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Yerke.  Thomas  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX, 

Young,  John  T..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Young.  Stuart  G..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Yount,  Tony  T.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Zacour,  Douglas  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Zapka,  Ronald  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Zelgler,  John  M..  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

ZeUner,  Randall  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Zlnunerman.  Ronald  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

The  following  cadets,  U.S.  Military  Acad- 
emy, for  appointment  in  the  Regular  Air 
Force  In  the  grade  of  second  lieutenant,  ef- 
fective upon  their  graduation,  under  the 
provisions  of  section  641  and  8284,  title  10, 
United  States  Code,  date  of  rank  to  be  deter- 
mined by  the  Secretary  of  the  Air  FVarce: 

Allgood.  Robert  C,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Craig,  Stephen  J.,  630-5Qj-1241. 

Falcon.  Carlos  A.,  028-4^7164. 

Poy,  John  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Harvel,  Donald  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Layman.  Charles  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

LltOe.  Llnwood  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Pletrvka.  Paul  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Shelton.  Larry  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX, 

WUllams,  James  L,,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

The  following  midshipmen,  U.S.  Naval 
Academy,  for  appointment  In  the  Regular 
Air  Force  In  the  grade  of  second  lieutenant, 
effective  upon  his  graduation  under  the  pro- 
visions of  section  541  and  8284,  title  10, 
United  States  Code,  date  of  rank  to  be  deter- 
mined by  the  Secretary  of  the  Air  Force : 

OHagan,  Timothy,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
In  the  Navt 

The    following    midshipman.    UJS.    Navai 
US,    Navy    for    appointment    In    the    Supply 
Corps     as     permanent     lieutenants     (Junior 
grade)    and  temporary  lieutenants: 
Fremont,  Robert  F   II  Grssham,  Michael  W. 
Hoffman.  Thomas  L.     Kane.  Jerry  A, 
Roundtree,  Ronald  T,  Schlegel.  Merrill  E.  I. 

The  following-named  line  ofHcers  of  the 
U.S.  Navy  for  appointment  in  the  Supply 
Corps  as  permanent  lieutenants  (Junior 
grade)  ; 

Larue.  Stephen  L  Splcer,  Ronald  W. 

Miirphy,  James  C,         Bennett,  Gregory  J, 

The   following-named    line   officers  of   the 
U.S,   Navy   for   appointment   in   the  Supply 
C-orps  as  permanent  ensigns : 
BrLstow,  William  D,      Carr,  Stephen  M 
McLean.  Robert  M,        O'Day,  Patrick  M, 

The  following-named  line  officers  of  the 
US  Navy  for  appointment  In  the  Civil  En- 
gineer Corps  as  permanent  lieutenants 
(Junior  grade)    and   temporary  lieutenants: 

Roach.  David  G, 

White,  Judson  H„  Jr. 

Lt.  Michael  P.  Green,  U.S    Navy,  an  officer 


of  the  line,  for  appointment  in  the  Judge  Ad- 
vocate General's  Corps  as  a  permanent  lieu- 
tenant (Junior  grade)  and  temporary 
lieutenant, 

Lt.  Comdr.  David  C.  Larson,  VS.  Nary,  an 
officer  of  the  line,  for  appointment  In  the 
Judge  Advxx»te  General's  Corps  as  a  perma- 
nent lieutenant  and  temporary  lieutenant 
commander. 

Lt.  (Junior  grade)  Macgregor  H.  Paul,  U.S. 
Navy,  an  officer  of  the  line,  for  appointment 
In  the  Supply  Corps  as  a  permanent  ensign 
and  temp>orary  lieutenant. 

Iir  THX  MaxikxCokps 

The  following-named  (Naval  Beswe  Of- 
ficer Training  Corpe)  graduates  for  per- 
manent appointment  to  the  grade  of  wcond 
Ueutenent  In  the  Martne  Oorpe,  subject  to 
the  qualifications  therefor  as  provided  by 
law: 
Chamberlain,  McOlU,  Samuel 

Crystal  M.  Taylor,  Christopher  K. 

Hutch,  Harry  L.,  Jr.       Vaughn,  Joaejiti  H. 
Kusch,  Carl  F. 

The  following-named  (Navy  Knllsted  Bden- 
tlflc  BducaUon  program)  graduates  for  per- 
manent appointment  to  the  grade  of  second 
lieutenant  In  the  Marine  Corps,  subject  to  tbe 
qualifications  therefor  as  provided  by  law: 
Brereton,  John  M.  Martelll,  Anthony  D. 

Granger,  Kenneth  A.     Mathern.  Daniel  P. 
Janecek,  James  F.  Segovia,  Arnold  P. 

Jorde,  Erik  L.  Sell,  James  B. 

Junkersfeld.  Steven  P.  Washington, 
Kltto,  Thomas  H.  WUllam  C. 

Knox,  Calvin  A. 

The  following -named  (Marine  Corpe  Kn- 
llsted Commissioning  Education  program) 
graduates  for  permanent  i^polntment  to  Um 
grade  of  second  lieutenant  in  the  Marine 
Corps,  subject  to  the  qualifications  tbwefor 
as  provld&d  by  law: 

Cluck,  Jiimes  W.  McKenna,  William  L. 

Donovan,  Rick  O,  Neltzey,  Maurice  J., 

Orubb,  Mark  A.  ni, 

Herllhy.  Joseph  B.  Prather,  John  S, 

Ibarra.  Ernest  D  Williams,  Kenneth  L. 

Kellogg,  WUllam  G 


CONFIRMATIONS 

Executive  nominations  confirmed  by 
the  Senate  May  6. 1976: 

Dkpabtment  or  Justice 

Eldon  L.  Webb,  of  Kentucky,  to  be  U£ 
attorney  for  the  eastern  district  of  Kentucky 
for  the  term  of  4  years. 

WUllam  D,  Keller,  of  Oallfornla  to  be 
U.S.  attorney  for  the  central  district  of 
California  for  the  term  of  4  years, 

Ermen  J.  PaUanck,  of  Connecticut,  to  be 
UJS.  marshal  for  the  district  of  Connecticut 
for  the  term  of  4  years. 

The  above  nominations  were  approved  sub- 
ject to  the  nominees'  commJtment  to  re- 
spond to  requests  to  appear  and  testify  be- 
fore any  duly  constituted  committee  of  the 
Senate, 

The   JtTDlClAKT 

Harlington  Wood,  Jr.,  of  DlinolR,  to  be 
UJS.  circuit  Judge  for  the  seventh  circuit. 

PhU  M.  McNagny.  Jr.,  of  Indiana,  to  b« 
U.S.  district  Judge  for  the  northern  district 
of  Indiana. 

Charles  Schwartz,  Jr..  of  Louisiana,  to  be 
UjB.  district  Judge  for  the  eastern  district 
of  Louisiana. 

Morey  L.  Sear,  of  Louisiana,  to  be  VS.  dis- 
trict Judge  for  the  eastern  district  of  Louis- 
iana. 

George  C.  Pratt,  of  New  York,  to  be  U  5. 
district  Judge  for  the  eastern  district  of 
New  York. 

Ross  N.  Sterling,  of  Texas,  to  be  VS  dis- 
trict judge  for  the  southern  district  of 
Texas. 
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Robert  M.  Takasugl,  of  California,  to  be 
US.  district  Judge  lor  the  central  district 
of  California. 

In  the  Akmt 

The  foil  owing -named  officer  under  the  pro- 
vtelons  of  title  10.  United  States  Code  sec- 
tion 3066,  to  be  assigned  to  a  position  of 
Importance  and  responsibility  designated  by 
the  President  under  subsection  (a)  of  sec- 
tion 3066,  In  grade  as  follows: 


To  be  general 

Lt.  Qen.  William  Allen  Knowlton.  031-30- 
1059,  Army  of  the  United  States  (major  gen- 
eral, U.8.  Army). 

In  the  Navy 

Vice  Adm.  Emmett  H.  Tldd.  US.  Navy,  for 
appointment  to  the  grade  of  vice  admiral  on 
the  retired  list  pursuant  to  the  provisions 
of  title  10.  United  States  Code    section  6233 

Navy    nominations    beginning    Donald    T. 


Adams,  to  be  captain,  and  ending  Genevieve 
L.  Jones,  to  be  captain,  which  nominations 
were  received  by  the  Senate  and  appeared 
In  the  Congressional  Record  on  April  9,  1976 
Navy  nomlnatlon.s  beginning  Jean  .M 
Cackowskl.  to  be  enslrii.  and  ending  Michael 
P.  Vincent,  to  be  lieutenant  which  nomina- 
tions were  received  by  the  Senate  and  ap- 
peared In  the  Congressional  Record  on 
April  9.  1976. 


HOUSE  OF  RKPIiESENTATIVES— r/»/r8rfa£/.  May  6,  1976 


The  House  met  at  12  o'clock  noon. 

Rev.  Donald  S.  McPhail,  St.  Peter's 
Episcopal  Church.  Bay  Shore.  N.Y..  of- 
fered the  following  prayer: 

O  God  most  high,  who  alone  rulest  the 
universe,  grant  to  all  Members  of  this 
body,  the  light  and  guidance  of  Thy  Holy- 
Spirit,  that  they  may  wisely  take  coun- 
sel together. 

May  no  prejudice  or  self-Interest  blind 
them  to  the  needs  of  the  peoples  they 
.<;erve,  and  no  cowardice  prevent  them 
from  doing  their  duty. 

Let  tlie  Sun  of  Righteousness  abide 
continually  In  our  hearts  that  He  may 
keep  far  from  us  the  darkness  of  evil 
thoughts,  through  the  same  Thy  Son, 
Jesus  Christ,  our  Lord   Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 


The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  has  exam- 
ined the  Journal  of  the  last  day's  pro- 
ceedings and  announces  to  the  House  his 
approval  thereof. 

Without  objection,  the  Journal  stands 
approved. 

There  was  no  obiprtion. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  SENATE 

A  message  from  the  Senate  by  Mr. 
Sparrow,  one  of  its  clerks,  announced 
that  the  Senate  having  proceeded  to  re- 
consider the  bill  (H.R.  9803)  entitled 
"An  act  to  facilitate  and  encourage  the 
Implementation  by  States  of  child  day 
care  services  programs  conducted  pur- 
suant to  title  XX  of  the  Social  Security 
Act.  and  to  promote  the  employment  of 
welfare  recipients  in  the  provision  of 
child  day  care  services,  and  for  other 
purposes."  returned  by  the  President  of 
the  United  States  *ith  his  objections,  to 
the  House  of  Representatives,  in  which 
it  originated,  it  was  resolved  that  the 
said  bill  do  not  pass,  two-thirds  of  the 
Senators  present  not  having  voted  in  the 
affirmative. 

The  messa<?e  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  had  passed  bills  of  the  following 
titles,  in  which  the  concurrence  of  the 
Hoase  is  requested: 

S.  2679  .\n  act  to  establish  a  Commission 
on    Security    and    Cooperation    In    Europe: 

S.  3031.  An  act  to  authorize  the  erection  of 
a  .statue  of  Bernardo  de  Oalvez  on  public 
grounds   In   the   District   of   Columbia;    and 

S.  3107.  An  act  to  authorize  appropriations 
to  the  Nuclear  Regulatory  Commission  In 
a'-cordance  with  section  261  of  the  Atomic 
Energy  Act  of  1954,  as  amended,  and  section 
306  of  the  Energy  Reorganization  Act  of  1974. 
as  amended,  and  for  other  purpoees. 


THE  REVEREND  IX)NAIJ3  S.  McPHAIL 

(Mr.  DOWNEY  of  New  York  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  ex- 
tend his  remarks.' 

Mr.  DOWNEY  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Speaker,  it  is  a  privilege  to  introduce  to 
my  colleagues  the  Reverend  Donald  S. 
McPhail  who  just  honored  us  with  the 
eloquent  prayer  that  opened  today  s  ses- 
sion. 

He  is  an  active  and  vibrant  member  of 
the  Bay  Shore  community.  A  leader  in 
every  .sense  of  the  word.  It  is  my  dL^tinct 
pleasure  to  have  him  here  with  us  today. 

Reverend  McPhail,  a  well-respected 
constituent  from  Bay  Shore,  N.Y..  is 
rector  of  St  Peter's  Episcopal  Church  in 
Bay  Shore.  Educated  at  Lord  Strathcona 
Academy,  Montreal,  he  was  graduated 
with  a  B.A.  degree  from  Sir  George  Wil- 
liams University  in  Montreal  and  re- 
ceived into  the  Anglican  Church  of  Can- 
ada in  April  1955. 

Before  entering  the  study  for  the  min- 
istry'. Father  McPhail  worked  for  more 
than  6  years  as  a  purchasing  assistant 
with  the  Shawlnigan  Water  &  Power  Co. 
He  left  this  work  in  1959  to  go  to  Eng- 
land in  order  to  prepare  for  holy  orders 
at  the  College  of  the  Resurrection,  Mlr- 
field,  Yorkshire.  While  in  England, 
Father  McPliail  also  taught  in  a  sec- 
ondary modem  school  in  East  London. 

In  September  1961  Father  McPhail  re- 
turned to  New  York  to  pursue  graduate 
studies  at  the  General  Theological  Semi- 
nary and  the  following  year  received  his 
STB  degree  from  that  institution.  He 
was  ordained  to  the  diaconate  in  April 
1962  and  to  the  priesthood  in  December 
of  that  year. 

Reverend  McPhail  is  currently  a  mem- 
ber of  the  program  and  budget  commit- 
tee of  the  diocese  of  Long  Island:  the 
Bicentennial  committee  of  the  dioce.<;e: 
the  advLsory  council  of  South.slde  Has- 
pital  in  Bay  Shore,  NY.;  and  he  is  an 
elected  deputy  to  the  general  convention 
of  the  Episcopal  Church. 

I  am  pleased  to  have  Reverend  Mc- 
Phail here  in  Washington  and  I  am  sure 
my  colleagues  join  in  my  thanks  to 
Father  McPhail  for  his  in.spLring  prayer. 


PERMISSION'  FOR  COMMITTEF  ON 
PUBLIC  WORKS  AND  TRANS- 
PORTATION TO  HAVE  I'NTU,  MID- 
NIGHT FRIDAY.  MAY  7.  1976,  TO 
FILE  REPORT  ON  H  R   9560 

Mr.    JOHNSON    of    California.    Mr 
Speaker.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 


the  Committee  on  Public  Works  and 
Transportation  may  have  until  midnight 
Friday  night.  May  7.  1976.  to  file  a  re- 
port on  H.R.  9560.  the  water  pollution 
control  bill. 

The  SPEAKER  Is  there  objection  to 
the  'rMuest  of  the  gentleman  from 
CalifoAia? 

There  was  no  objection. 


PERMISSION  FX>R  Ct-MMITTEE  ON 
RULES  TO  FILE  CPRTAIN  PRFVI- 
LEGED  REPORTS 

Mr.  SISK.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  a.sk  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  Committee  on 
Rules  may  have  until  midnight  tonight 
to  file  certain  privileged  reports. 

The  SPEAKER  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia? 

There  was  no  nbiection 


KUDOS  TO  CARNKOIE  H.\LL  FOR  8.t 
YEARS  OF  Cl'LTURAL  ENRICH- 
MENT AND  ARTISTIC  ACHIEVE- 
MENT 

'Mr.  PEYSER  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks. ' 

Mr.  PEYSER.  Mr  Speaker,  I  am  to- 
day introducing  a  re-^oIution  expressing 
the  congratulations  and  deep  apprecia- 
tion of  the  House  of  Representatives  to 
Carnegie  Hall  for  its  85  years  of  cultunil 
enrichment  and  arti.-^tir  achievement 

Carnegie  Hall  has  long  been  our  Na- 
tion's most  prestigious  showcase  for  the 
performing  arts  It  has  presented  lead- 
ing performers  in  every  field.  In  addi- 
tion to  great  musical  programs,  it  ha.-^ 
brought  hundreds  of  lectures,  rallie.>; 
dance  programs,  religious  .services  anci 
art  exhibits  to  our  people  But  even  morf 
importantly,  it  hits  brought  untold  Joy 
and  greater  artistic  understanding  to 
countless    Americans. 

It  was  at  Carnegie  Hall  that  Yehudl 
Mcnuhin  performed  at  age  11.  It  was 
there  that  "An  American  in  Parts"  had 
its  world  premiere  and  it  was  there  timt 
In  1912  many  white  Americans  got  tlieir 
first  taste  of  a  new  musical  phc:i<imcr.a 
called  jazz. 

On  its  stage  we  have  seen  the  world- 
greatest  sjTnphonles  and  its  finest  Dixie- 
land bands  We  have  heard  poets  fro:r. 
Yeats  to  Ogden  N:ish  We  have  listentd 
to  singers  from  Maria  Callas  to  Billie 
HoUiday  and  we  ha\e  watched  pciftirni- 
ances  from  Paderewski  to  the  Beatles 
This  varied  repetuire  i.s  more  tlian  ju.st 
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evidence  that  Carnegie  Hall  is  a  great 
cultural  center;  it  is  a  mirror  of  the  cul- 
tural history  of  our  times  and  the  artis- 
tic achievement  of  our  Nation. 

Inasmuch  as  it  is  celebrating  its  85th 
anniversary  on  May  18.  I  can  think  of  no 
more  fitting  time  for  the  House  to  honor 
Carnegie  Hall  and  to  express  our  deepest 
appreciation  for  its  amazing  history  of 
cultural  enrichment. 


GAO  SHOULD  INVESTIGATE  UNION 
PRESSURE  PREVENTING  SALE  OP 
BOXED  BEEF 

(Mr.  GRASSLEY  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr  GRASSLEY.  Mr,  Speaker,  it  has 
come  to  my  attention  that  the  Amalga- 
mated Meat  Cutters  Union  and  the  Kan- 
.sas  City  retail  food  stores  recently 
reached  an  agreement  on  a  2-year  con- 
tract which  specifically  prohibits  the  dis- 
tribution and  sale  of  boxed  beef  in  tlie 
Kansas  City  area. 

A  spoke.sman  for  tiie  retail  stores,  who 
asked  not  to  be  named,  said  the  stores 
wanted  boxed  beef  because  it  would  lower 
their  labor  costs,  and  thus  their  cost 
of  food  to  the  consumer.  The  union,  of 
course,  opposed  this  economy  move. 

The  spokesman  said  the  union  "would 
have  let  us  have  boxed  t>eef ,  but  it  would 
have  cost  a  lot."  One  figure  that  was 
mentioned  early  in  the  wage  negotiations 
was  50  cents  more  an  hour. 

It  is  just  this  sort  of  union  pressure 
preventing  the  sale  of  boxed  beef  in  cities 
throughout  the  countrj'  that  I  have  asked 
the  General  Accounting  OfPcp  to  investi- 
gate. And  I  have  urged  the  Justice  De- 
partment to  \igorously  pursue  its  study 
of  the  boxed  beef  situation. 

I  believe  it  Ls  unfair  to  American  tax- 
payers that  one  segment  of  our  society 
can  wield  so  much  clout  that  it  can  pre- 
vent what  may  be  beneficial  to  the  ma- 
jority of  Americans,  in  this  case,  the  sale 
of  boxed  beef. 


CALL  OF  THE  HOUSE 

Mr.  RUSSO.  Mr  Speaker,  I  make  the 
point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not 
present. 

The  SPEAKER  Evidently  a  quorum 
is  not  present 

Mr.  O'NEILL  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move  a 
call  of  the  House 

A  call  of  the  Hou.se  was  ordered. 

The  call  was  taken  by  electronic  de- 
vice, and  the  followin'.T  Members  failed 
to  respond: 

IRoll  No.  241] 
Andrews.  NO.     Fraser  Macdonald 

Bell  Olalmo  Madden 

Brown,  Mich.      Harsha  Maihls 

Brown,  Ohio        Hayes.  Ind  Mills 

Buchanan  Hubert  Mink 

Chlsholm  Hechler,  W  Va    Murphy,  N.Y. 

Clancy  Heckler.  Mass.     Nedzi 

Conyers  Hinshaw  Nix 

DeMums  Howard  OHara 

Dlggs  JarmAn  Pepper 

Esch  Kanh  Pike 

Eshieman  LaFalce  Rees 

Evlns,  Tenn         McCloskey  Riegle 

Foley  McDonald  Risenhoover 

Ford.  Mich.  McKlnney  Rostenkowski 
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Sarbanes 

Skubitz 

Svmlntrton 

Siitterfleld 

Stan  ion. 

Tea^ue 

Scheucr 

James  V 

Udall 

Shuster 

Sieelman 

iniman 

Sikes 

Stephen.s 

duction,  Energy  Research  and  Develop- 
ment Administration. 


The  SPEAKER.  On  this  rollcall  374 
Members  have  recorded  their  presence  by 
electronic  device,  a  quorum. 

By  unanimous  consent,  further  pro- 
ceedings under  the  call  were  dispensed 
with. 


PERMISSION  FOR  SUBCOMMITTEE 
ON  ENERGY  RESEARCH.  DEVELOP- 
MENT, AND  DEMONSTRATION  OF 
COMMITTEE  ON  SCIENCE  AND 
TECHNOLOGY  TO  SIT  THIS 
AFTERNOON 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Subcommit- 
tee on  Energj'  Research,  Development, 
and  Demonstration  of  the  Committee  on 
Science  and  Technology  may  be  allowed 
to  meet  this  afternoon. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Washington? 

There  was  no  objection. 


SERIES  OF  PUBLIC  HEARINGS  ON 
MANAGEMENT  OF  RADIOACTIVE 
WASTES 

fMr.  McCORMACK  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  I  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
hLs  remarks.) 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
would  just  like  to  take  a  moment  to  re- 
mind my  colleagues  that  the  Subcommit- 
tee on  Environment  and  Safety  of  the 
Joint  Committee  on  Atomic  Energy  will 
hold  a  series  of  public  hearing's  on  the 
management  of  radioactive  wastes  be- 
ginning next  Monday,  May  10,  1976  at 
10  a.m. 

As  chairman  of  this  subcommittee,  I 
feel  that  the  time  has  come  for  a  full 
public  debate  on  the  technical  alterna- 
tives associated  with  nuclear  waste  man- 
agement. These  hearings  are  aimed  to 
provide  a  "no  holds  barred"  analysis  of 
all  of  the  alternatives  for  waste  manage- 
ment. This  will  enable  the  Joint  Com- 
mittee on  Atomic  Energy  to  pro\ide 
whatever  legislation  is  necessary-  to  in- 
sure expeditious  implementation  of  nu- 
clear waste  management  programs. 

The  first  three  hearings  on  May  10, 
11,  and  12  will  cover  both  high-level  and 
low-level  wastes  with  additional  hearings 
to  be  scheduled  at  a  later  date  on  mili- 
tary wastes. 

We  have  scheduled  a  number  of  dis- 
tinguished experts  in  the  field  of  radio- 
active wastes  to  testify  before  the  sub- 
committee. The  witnesses  for  the  initial 
hearing  on  Monday,  May  10,  will  be: 

First.  Secretary  Elliot  Richardson. 
Chairman  of  Energy  Resources  Council; 

Second.  Richard  Roberts,  Assistant  Ad- 
ministrator for  Nuclear  Energy.  Energy 
Research  and  Development  Administra- 
tion; 

Third.  John  Bartlett,  Pacific  North- 
west Laboratory;  and 

Fourth.  Frank  Baranowski.  Director, 
Division  of  Nuclear  FMel  Cycle  and  Pro- 


PERMISSION  FOR  SUBCOMMITT^ 
ON  CRIME  OF  COMMTITEE  ON  THE 
JLTDICIARY  TO  MEET  TODAY  DUR- 
ING 5 -MINUTE  RULE 

Mr.  McFALL.  Mr,  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Crime  of  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary  be  permitted  to  sit  during  pro- 
ceedings under  the  5 -minute  rule  today, 
for  purposes  of  marking  up  legislation 
to  reauthorize  the  Law  Enforcement  As- 
sistance Administration. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
California? 

There  was  no  objection. 


CONFERENCE  REPORT  ON  S.  510. 
MEDICAL  DEVICE  AMENDMENTS 
OF  1976 

Mr.  STAGGERS  submitted  the  follow- 
ing conference  report  and  statement  mi 
the  bill  (S.  510)  to  protect  the  public 
health  by  amending  the  Federal  Pood, 
Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act  to  assure  the 
safety  and  effectiveness  of  medical 
devices : 

CONTEBKNCK    REPOBT     (H.    HXPT.   NO.    94-1  O&O) 

The  committee  of  conference  on  the  dis- 
agreeing votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the 
amendments  of  the  House  to  the  bill  (8.  510) 
to  protect  the  public  health  by  amending 
the  Federal  Pood,  Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act 
to  assure  the  safety  and  effectiveness  of 
medical  devices,  having  met,  after  full  and 
free  conference,  have  agreed  to  recommend 
and  do  recommend  to  their  respective  Housee 
as  follows: 

That  the  Senate  recede  from  Its  disagree- 
ment to  the  amendment  of  the  House  to 
the  text  of  the  bUl  and  agree  to  the  same 
w^th  an  amendment  as  follows :  In  lieu  of  the 
matter  proposed  to  be  Inserted  by  the  House 
amendment  to  the  text  of  the  bUl  Insert  the 
following : 

SHORT    rmjE    AND    TABU:    OF    CONTKKTe 

Section  1.  (a)  This  Act  may  be  cited  as 
the  "Medical  Device  Amendments  of  1976". 

(b)  Whenever  In  this  Act  (other  than  In 
section  3(a)(1)(B))  an  amendment  Is  ex- 
pressed In  terms  of  an  amendment  to  a  sec- 
tion or  other  provision,  the  reference  shall 
be  considered  to  be  made  to  a  section  ot 
other  provision  of  the  Federal  Pood,  Drug, 
and  Cosmetic  Act. 

TABLE  OP  CONTENTS 
Sec.  1.  Short  title  and  table  of  contents. 
Sec.  2.  Regulation  of  medical  devices. 
"Sec.  513.  Classification  of  devices  Intended 

for  human  use. 
"<a)  Device  classes. 

•'(b)  Classification;  classification  panels. 
"(c)    Classification   panel    organization    and 

operation. 
"(d)  Classification. 
"(e)  Classification  changes. 
"(f)  Initial  classification  of  certain  devices. 
"(g)  Information. 
"(h)  Definitions. 

"Sec.  514.  Performance  standards. 
"(a)    F>rovlslons  of  standards. 
"(b)   Initiation   of  a  proceeding  for  a  per- 
formance standard. 
"(c)   Invitation  for  standards 
"(d)   Acceptance  of  certain   existing  stand- 
ards. 
"(el    Acceptance  of  offer  to  develop  stand- 
ard. 
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"(f)  Development  of  standard  by  Secretary 
after  publication  of  subsection  (c) 
not.  Ice. 

"(g)    Establishment  of  a  standard. 

"Sec    515    {'remarket  approval. 

"(a)    General  requirement. 

"(b)  Regulation  to  require  premarket  ap- 
proval. 

"(c)   Application  for  premarket  approval. 

"(d)  Action  on  an  application  for  premarket 
approval. 

"(e)   Withdrawal  of  approval  of  application. 

"(f)   Product  development  protocol. 

"(g)   Review. 

"(h)   Service  of  orders. 

"Sec.  516    Banned  devices. 

"(a)    General  rule 

"  (b)    Special  effective  date. 

"Sec.  517.  Judicial  review. 

"(a)    Application  of  section. 

"(b)   Additional  data,  views,  and  argumant*. 

"(c)   Standard  for  review. 

"(d)   Finality  of  judgments. 

"(e)   Other  remedies. 

"(f)    Statement  of  reasons. 

"Sec    518    Notification  and  other  remedla». 

"(a)   Notification. 

"(b)   Repair,  replacement,  or  refund. 

"(e)   Reimbursement 

"(d)   Effect  on  other  Hftblllty. 

"Sec.  619.  Records  and  reports  on  devices. 

"(a)   General  rule. 

"(b)   Persons  exempt. 

"Sec.  620.  General  provisions  respecting  con- 
trol of  devices  Intended  for  hu- 
man use. 

"(a)    General  rule. 

"(b)    Custom  devices. 

"(c)   Trade  secrets. 

"(d)    Notices  and  findings. 

"(e)    Restricted  devices. 

"(f)  Good  manufacturing  practice  require- 
ments. 

"(g)  Exemption  for  devices  for  Investiga- 
tional use. 

"(h)  Release  of  safety  and  effectiveness  In- 
formation. 

"(1)  Proceedings  of  advisory  panels  and  com- 
mittees. 

"(J)   Traceablllty  requirements 

"(k)   Research  and  development 

"(1)  Transitional  provisions  for  devices  con- 
sidered as  new  drugs  or  antibiotic 
drugs. 

Sec.  2.  Regulation  of  medical  devices — con- 
tinued 

"Sec.  621.  State  and  local  requirements  re- 
specting devices. 

"(a)  Genera!  rule. 

"(b)  Exempt  requirements." 

Sec    3    Conforming  amendments. 

(A)  Amendments  to  section  201. 

(b)  ,\mendments  to  section  301 

(c)  Amendments  to  section  304. 

(d)  Amendments  to  section  501. 

(e)  Amendments  to  section  502. 

(f )  .Amendments  t-o  section  801 

Sec.  4.  Registration  of  device  manufacturers. 
Sec    5    Device  established  and  official  names 
Sec.  6.  Inspections  relating  to  devices. 
Sec.  7.  Administrative   restraint. 
Sec.  8.  Confidential    Information;    presump- 
tion. 
Sec.  9    Color  additives. 

Sec.  10.  Assistance  for  small  manufacturers 
of  devices. 

RBGT7t.AT10N  OF  MEDICAL  DrVICES 

Sec.   2    Chapter  V   Is  amended   by  adding 
after  section  512  the  following  new  sections- 

"Cl^HSSmCATION  OF  DEVICES  INTENDED  FOR 
HTTMAN  T78E 

"Device   Classes 
"Sec.  513    (a)  (1)  There  are  established  the 
following  classes  of  devices  Intended  for  hu- 
man use: 

"(A)  CLASS  I.  General  Controls  — 
"(1)    A  device  for  which  the  controls  au- 
thorized by  or  under  section  501,  502,  510. 


616,  618,  619,  or  520  or  any  combination  of 
such  sections  are  sufnclent  to  provide  rea- 
sonable assurance  of  the  safety  and  effective- 
ness of  the  device. 

"(11)  A  device  for  which  insufficient  In- 
formation exists  to  determine  that  the  con- 
trols referred  to  in  clause  (1)  are  suflQclent 
to  provide  reasonable  aissurance  of  the  safety 
and  effectiveness  of  the  device  or  to  estab- 
lish a  performance  standard  to  provide  such 
assurance,  but  because  It — 

"(1)  Is  not  purported  or  represented  to  be 
for  a  use  In  supporting  or  sustaining  human 
life  or  for  a  use  which  Is  of  substantial  Im- 
portance In  preventing  Impairment  of  human 
health,  and 

"(11)  does  not  present  a  potential  unrea- 
sonable risk  of  Illness  or  injury. 
Is  to  be  regulated  by  the  controls  referred 
to  In  clause  (1). 

"(B)  Class  II,  Performance  Standards. — 
A  device  which  cannot  be  classified  as  a  class 
I  device  because  the  controls  authorized  by 
or  under  sections  501.  502.  510.  516.  518.  519. 
and  620  by  themselves  are  InsufHclent  to  pro- 
vide reasonable  assurance  of  the  safety  and 
effectiveness  of  the  device,  for  which  there 
Is  sufficient  Information  to  establish  a  per- 
formance standard  to  provide  such  assurance, 
and  for  which  It  Is  therefore  necessary  to 
establish  for  the  device  a  performance  stand- 
ard under  section  514  to  provide  reasonable 
assurance  of  Its  safety  and  effectiveness. 

"(C)  Class  III.  Premarket  Approval. — A 
device  which  because — 

"(1)  It  (I)  cannot  be  classified  a-s  a  class 
I  device  because  Insufficient  information 
exists  to  determine  that  the  controls  au- 
thorized by  or  under  sections  501.  502.  510. 
616.  518.  519.  and  520  are  sufficient  to  provide 
reasonable  assurance  of  the  safety  and  ef- 
fectiveness of  the  device  and  (11)  cannot 
be  classified  as  a  class  11  device  becau-se  In- 
sufficient Information  exists  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  performance  standard  to  pro- 
vide reasonable  assurance  of  Its  safety  and 
effectiveness,  and 

"(11)  (I)  Is  purported  or  repre-sented  to  be 
for  a  use  In  supporting  or  sustaining  human 
life  or  for  a  use  which  Is  of  sxibstantlal  Im- 
portance In  preventing  Impairment  of  hu- 
man health,  or 

"(11)  presents  a  potential  unreasonable 
risk  of  Illness  or  Injury, 

Is  to  be  subject.  In  accordance  with  section 
615,  to  premarket  approval  to  provide  rea- 
sonable a.ssurance  of  Its  safety  and  effec- 
tiveness. 

If  there  Is  not  sufficient  Information  to  es- 
tablish a  performance  standard  for  a  device 
to  provide  reasonable  assurance  of  Its  safe- 
ty and  efTectlvene.ss,  the  Secretary  may  con- 
duct such  activities  as  may  he  necessary  to 
develop   or   obtain   such    Information 

"(2)  For  purposes  of  this  section  and 
sections  514  and  515.  the  safety  and  effec- 
tiveness of  a  device  are  to  be  determined — 

"(A)  with  respect  to  the  persons  for  whose 
use  the  device  Is  represented  or  Intended, 

"(B)  with  respect  to  the  condlflon-s  of  use 
prescribed,  recommended,  or  suggested  In  the 
labeling  of  the  device,  and 

"(C)  weighing  any  probable  benefit  to 
health  from  the  use  of  the  device  against 
any  probable  risk  of  Injury  or  Illness  from 
such  use. 

"(3)  (A)  Except  as  authorized  by  subpara- 
graph (B).  the  effectiveness  of  a  device  la. 
for  purposes  of  this  section  and  sections 
614  and  515.  to  be  determined.  In  accord- 
ance with  regulBtlon.s  promulgated  by  the 
Secretary,  on  the  basis  of  well -controlled 
Investigations.  Including  clinical  Inve.'tlga- 
tlons  where  appropriate,  by  experts  qualified 
by  training  and  experience  to  evaluate  the 
effectlvene.ss  of  the  device,  from  which  In- 
vestigations It  can  fairly  and  reSjKiivtlbly  be 
concluded  by  qualified  experts  that  the  de- 
vice will   have  the  effect  it  purx>orts   or   Is 


represented  to  have  under  the  conditions 
of  use  prescribed,  recommended,  or  suggest- 
ed in  the  labeling  of  the  device 

"(B)  If  the  Secretary  determines  that  there 
exists  valid  scientific  evidence  i other  than 
evidence  derived  from  investigations  de- 
scribed in  subparagraph   (A)  )  — 

•■(1)  which  Is  sufficient  to  determine  the 
effectiveness  of  a  device,  and 

"(11)  from  which  It  can  fairly  and  respon- 
sibly be  concluded  by  qualified  experts  that 
the  device  will  have  the  effect  It  purports 
or  Is  represented  to  have  under  the  con- 
ditions of  use  prescribed,  recommended,  or 
suggested  in  the  labeling  of  the  device, 
then,  for  purposes  of  this  section  and  sec- 
tions 514  and  515.  the  Secretary  may  au- 
thorize the  effectiveness  of  the  device  to  be 
determined  on  the  basis  of  such  evidence. 
"Classification;  Classification  Panels 

"(b)(1)  For  purposes  of — 

"(A)  determining  which  devices  Intended 
for  human  use  should  be  subject  to  the  re- 
quirements of  general  controls.  {>erformance 
standards,  or  premarket   approval,   and 

"(B)  providing  notice  to  the  man\ifactur- 
ers  and  Importers  of  such  devices  to  enable 
them  to  prepare  for  the  application  of  such 
requirements  to  devices  manufactured  or  im- 
ported by  them. 

the  Secretary  shall  classify  all  such  devices 
(other  than  devices  classified  by  subsection 
(f))  Into  the  classes  established  by  subsec- 
tion (a).  For  the  purpose  of  securing  rec- 
ommendations with  respect  to  the  classifica- 
tion of  devices,  the  Secretary  shall  establish 
panels  of  experts  or  use  panels  of  experts  es- 
tablished before  the  date  of  the  enactment 
of  thLs  section,  or  both  Section  14  of  the 
Federal  Advisory  Committee  Act  shall  not 
apply  to  the  dtiratlon  of  a  panel  established 
under  this  paragraph. 

"(2)  The  Secretary  shall  appoint  to  each 
panel  established  under  paragraph  (1)  per- 
sons who  are  qualified  by  training  and  ex- 
jierlence  to  evaluate  the  safety  and  effec- 
tiveness of  the  devices  to  be  referred  to  the 
panel  and  who.  to  the  extent  feasible,  possess 
skill  In  the  use  of,  or  experience  In  the  de- 
velopment, manufacture,  or  utilization  of. 
such  devices  The  Secretary  shall  make  ap- 
pointments to  each  panel  so  that  each  panel 
shall  consist  of  members  with  adequately 
diversified  expertl.se  In  such  fields  as  clinical 
and  admlnLstratlve  medicine,  engineering, 
biological  and  physical  sciences,  and  other 
related  professions  In  addition,  each  pane! 
shall  Include  as  nonvoting  members  a  rep- 
resentative of  consumer  Interests  and  a  rep- 
resentative of  Interests  of  the  device  manu- 
facturing Industry  Scientific,  trade,  and  con- 
sumer organization.":  shall  be  afforded  an  op- 
portunity to  nominate  Individuals  for  ap- 
pointment to  the  panels  No  Individual  who 
Is  In  the  regular  full-time  employ  of  the 
United  States  and  engaged  In  the  adminis- 
tration of  this  Act  may  be  a  member  of  any 
panel.  The  Secretary  shall  designate  one 
of  the  members  of  each  panel  to  serve  as 
chairman  thereof 

"(3)  Panel  members  (other  than  officers  or 
empldvee.s  of  the  United  StAt,es),  while  at- 
tending meetings  or  conferences  of  a  panel  or 
otherwise  engaged  In  lt,s  business,  shall  be 
entitled  to  receive  compen-satlon  at  rates  to 
t>e  fixed  by  the  .Secretarv,  but  r.nt  at  rates  ex- 
ceeding the  dallv  equivalent  'f  the  rate  In 
effect  for  grade  G.S-  18  of  the  General  Sched- 
ule, for  each  day  so  tngatred,  Includlne  travel- 
time;  and  while  so  serving  away  from  their 
homes  or  regular  places  of  business  each 
member  may  be  allowed  travel  expenses  (In- 
cluding per  dlein  In  lieu  of  subsistence)  as 
authorlr.ed  by  section  .5703<b)  of  title  5. 
United  States  Code,  fur  persons  in  the  Gov- 
ernment service  emploved  Intermittently 

"(4)  The  Secretarv  shall  furnish  each 
panel  with  adequate  clerical  and  other  neces- 
sary assistance. 
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"Classification  Panel  Orgar.lzatlon  and 
Operation 
"(c)(1)  The  Secretary  shall  organize  the 
panels  according  to  the  various  fields  of 
clinical  medicine  and  fundamental  sciences 
In  which  devices  intended  for  human  use  are 
used.  The  Secretary  shall  refer  a  device  to  be 
classified  under  this  section  to  an  appropriate 
panel  established  or  authorized  to  be  used 
under  subsection  (b)  for  Its  review  and  for 
Its  recommendation  respecting  the  classlflca- 
Uon  of  the  device.  The  Secretary  shall  by 
regulation  prescribe  the  procedure  to  be  fol- 
lowed by  the  paneLs  In  making  their  reviews 
a:.d  recommendations.  In  making  their  re- 
views of  devices,  the  panels,  to  the  maximum 
extent  practicable,  shall  provide  B.n  opportu- 
nity for  interested  persons  to  submit  data 
and  vlewb  on  the  classification  of  the  devices. 
"(2)  (A)  Upon  completion  of  a  panel's  re- 
view of  a  device  referred  to  It  under  para- 
graph (1).  the  panel  shall,  subject  to  sub- 
paragraphs (B)  and  (C),  subnut  to  the  Sec- 
retary- Its  recommendation  for  the  classifica- 
tion of  the  device.  Any  such  recommendation 
shall  ll)  contain  (I)  a  summary  of  the  rea- 
sons for  the  recommendation,  (II)  a  sum- 
mary of  the  data  upon  which  the  recom- 
mendation Is  based,  and  (HI)  an  Identifica- 
tion of  the  risks  to  health  (If  any)  pre6ent<sd 
by  the  device  with  respect  to  which  the  rec- 
ommendatlou  is  made,  and  1 11)  to  the  extent 
practicable.  Include  a  recommendation  for 
the  assignment  of  a  priority  for  the  applica- 
tion of  the  requirements  of  section  514  or  515 
to  a  device  recommended  to  be  classified  in 
Class  n  or  class  m. 

"iB)  A  recommendation  of  a  panel  for 
the  classification  of  a  device  in  class  I  shall 
Include  a  recotnmeiidatlon  as  to  whether  the 
device  should  be  exempted  from  the  require- 
ments of  section  510.  519.  or  620(f). 

"(C)  In  the  case  of  a  device  which  has 
been  referred  under  paragraph  ( 1 )  to  a  panel, 
and   which — 

"(1)  Is  Intended  to  be  Implanted  In  the 
human  body  or  Is  purported  or  represented 
to  be  for  a  use  In  supporting  or  sustaining 
human  life,  and 

"(11)  (I)  has  been  Introduced  or  delivered 
for  Introduction  into  Interstate  commerce 
for  commercial  distribution  before  the  date 
of  enactment  of  this  section,  or 

"(ID  Is  within  a  type  of  device  which  was 
BO  introduced  or  delivered  before  such  date 
and  is  substantially  equivalent  to  another 
device  within  that  type. 

such  panel  shall  recommend  to  the  Secre- 
tary that  the  device  be  classified  in  class  III 
unless  the  panel  determines  that  classifica- 
tion of  the  device  In  such  clasa  Is  not  neces- 
sary to  provide  reasonable  assurance  of  Its 
safety  and  effectiveness  If  a  panel  does  not 
recommend  that  such  a  device  be  classified  In 
clas,s  ITT.  It  .chall  In  Its  recommendation  to 
the  Secretary  for  the  clas.slfleatlon  of  the 
device  set  forth  the  reasons  for  not  recom- 
mending classification  of  the  device  In  such 
class. 

"(3)  The  panels  shall  .submit  tfl  the  Secre- 
tary within  one  year  of  the  date  funds  are 
first  appropriated  for  the  implementation  of 
this  section  their  recommend. <itlons  respect- 
ing all  devices  of  a  type  Introduced  or  de- 
livered for  Introduction  Intc  interstate  com- 
merce for  commercial  dLstrlb\it!nn  before  the 
date  of  the  enactment  of  this  section. 
"Classification 
"(d)(1)  Upon  receipt  of  a  recommendation 
from  a  panel  respecting  a  device,  the  Secre- 
tary shall  publish  In  the  Federal  Register 
the  panel's  recommendation  and  a  proposed 
regulation  classifying  such  device  and  shall 
provide  Interested  person-s  an  opportunity  to 
submit  comments  on  stich  recommendation 
and  the  proposed  regulation  After  review- 
ing such  comments,  the  Secretary  shall,  sub- 
ject to  paragraph  (2),  by  regiilatlon  classify 
such  device. 
"(2)  (A)  A  regulation  under  paragraph  (1) 


classifying  a  device  in  class  I  shall  prescribe 
which.  If  any.  of  the  requirements  of  section 
510,  519.  or  520(f)  shall  not  apply  to  the 
device.  A  regulation  which  makes  a  require- 
ment of  section  510,  519,  or  520(f^  Inap- 
plicable to  a  device  shall  be  accompanied 
by  a  statement  of  the  reasons  of  the  Secre- 
tary for  making  such  requirement  in- 
applicable. 

"(B)  A  device  described  In  subsection  (c) 
(2)  (C)  shall  be  classified  In  cla.ss  lU  unless 
the  Secretary  determines  that  classification 
of  the  device  In  such  class  Is  not  necessary 
to  provide  reasonable  assurance  of  Its  safety 
and  effectiveness  A  proposed  regulation 
under  paragraph  1 1  )  classifying  such  a  de- 
vice in  a  class  other  than  class  III  shall 
be  accompanied  by  a  full  statement  of  the 
reasons  of  the  Secretary  (and  .supporting 
documentation  and  data  >  for  not  cla.sslfylng 
such  device  In  such  class  and  an  Identifica- 
tion of  the  risks  to  health  (If  any)  presented 
by  such  device. 

"(3)  In  the  case  of  devices  classified  In 
class  H  and  devices  classified  under  this  sub- 
section In  class  III  and  described  In  section 
516(b)(1)  the  Secretary  may  establish 
priorities  which.  In  his  dLscretlon.  shall  be 
used  In  applying  sections  514  and  616.  as 
appropriate,  to  such  dertces 

"Classification  Changes 

"(e)  Based  on  new  Information  respect- 
ing a  device,  the  Secretary  may.  upKin  his 
own  Initiative  or  upon  petition  of  ar.  Inter- 
este<l  person,  by  reg-u'.atlon  ( 1 )  change  such 
device's  classification,  and  (2)  revoke,  be- 
cause of  the  change  In  clsisslflcatlon,  any 
regulation  or  requirement  In  effect  under 
section  514  or  515  with  respect  to  such  de- 
vice. In  the  promulgation  of  such  a  regula- 
tion respecting  a  device's  classification,  the 
Secretary  may  secure  from  the  panel  to  which 
the  device  was  last  referred  pursuant  to  sub- 
section fc)  a  recommendation  respecting  the 
proposed  change  In  the  device's  classifica- 
tion and  shall  publish  In  the  Federal  Regis- 
ter any  recommendation  submitted  to  the 
Secretary  by  the  panel  respecting  such 
change  A  regulation  under  this  subsection 
changing  the  classification  of  a  device  from 
class  rn  to  class  II  may  provide  that  such 
classification  shall  not  take  effect  until  the 
effective  date  of  a  performance  standard 
established  under  section  514  for  such  de- 
vice. 

"Initial  Classification  of  Certain  Devices 

"(f)(1)  Any  device  intended  for  human 
use  which  was  not  Introduced  or  delivered 
for  introduction  into  Interstate  commerce 
for  commercial  distribution  before  the  date 
of  the  enactment  of  this  section  Is  classified 
in  class  in  unless — 

"(A)  the  device — 

"(1)  Is  within  a  type  of  device  (I)  which 
was  Introduced  or  delivered  for  introduction 
into  Interstate  commerce  for  commercial  dis- 
tribution before  such  date  and  which  Is  to 
be  classified  pursuant  to  subsection  (b).  or 
(11)  which  was  not  so  Introduced  or  delivered 
before  such  date  and  has  been  classified  In 
class  I  or  n.  and 

"(11)  is  substantially  equivalent  to  anoth- 
er device  within  such  type,  or 

"(B)  the  Secretary  In  response  to  a  petition 
submitted  under  paragraph  (2)  has  clasBl- 
fled  such  device  In  class  I  or  II 
A  device  classified  In  class  ni  under  this 
paragraph  shall  be  classified  In  that  class 
until  the  effective  date  of  an  order  of  the 
Secretary  under  paragraph  (2)  classifying 
the  device  in  class  I  or  H. 

"(21  (A)  The  manufacturer  or  importer  of 
a  device  classified  tinder  paragraph  (1)  may 
petition  the  Secretary  ( In  such  form  and 
manner  as  he  shall  prescribe)  for  the  issu- 
ance of  an  order  classifying  the  device  in 
class  I  or  class  II  Within  thirty  days  of  the 
filing  of  such  a  petition,  the  Secretary  shall 
notify  the  petitioner  ol  any  deflctondee  to 


the   petition    which    prevent    the    Secretary 
from  making  a  decision  on  the  petition. 

"(B)  (1)  Upon  determining  that  a  petition 
does  not  contain  any  deficiency  which  pre- 
vents the  Secretary  from  making  a  decision 
on  the  petition,  the  Secretary  shall  refer  the 
petition  to  an  appropriate  panel  established 
or  authorized  to  be  used  under  subsection 
(h).  A  panel  to  which  such  a  petition  has 
been  referred  shall  not  later  than  ninety  days 
alter  the  referral  of  the  petition  make  a  rec- 
ommendation to  the  Secretary  respecting 
approval  or  denial  of  the  petition.  Any  such 
recommendation  shall  contain  (I)  a  rom- 
mary  of  the  reasons  for  the  recommenda- 
tion, (II)  a  summary  of  the  data  upon  which 
the  recommendation  Is  based,  and  mi)  an 
Identification  of  the  risks  to  heal -h  (If  any) 
presented  by  the  device  with  respect  to 
which  the  petition  was  filed.  In  :he  case  of  a 
petition  for  a  device  which  is  Intended  to  be 
Implanted  In  the  human  body  or  which  Is 
purported  or  represented  to  be  for  a  use  In 
supporting  or  sustaining  human  life,  the 
panel  shall  recommend  that  the  petition  be 
denied  unless  the  panel  determines  that  the 
classification  In  class  HI  of  the  device  Is  not 
necessary  to  provide  reasonable  asstirance  of 
Its  safety  and  effectiveness  If  the  panel  rec- 
ommends that  such  petition  be  approved,  it 
shall  In  Its  recommendation  to  the  Secretary 
set  forth  Its  reasons  for  such  recommenda- 
tion. 

"(U)  The  requirements  of  paragraphs  (1) 
and  (2)  of  subsection  (c)  i  relating  to  op- 
portunities for  submission  of  data  and  views 
and  recommendations  respecting  priorities 
and  exemptions  from  sections  510.  519.  and 
520(f) )  shall  apply  with  respect  to  considera- 
tion by  panels  of  petitions  submitted  under 
subparagraph  iA). 

"(C)  (1)  Within  ninety  days  from  the  date 
the  Secretary  receives  the  recommendation 
of  a  panel  respecting  a  i)etltlon  (but  not  later 
than  210  days  after  the  filing  of  such  peti- 
tion) the  Secretary  shall  by  order  deny  or 
approve  the  petition.  If  the  Secretary  ap- 
proves the  petition,  the  Secretary  shaii  order 
the  clas-sificailon  of  the  device  Into  class  I  c 
class  II  In  accordance  with  the  criteria  pre- 
scribed by  subsection  (a)il)(A)  or  (a)(1) 
(B).  In  the  case  of  a  petition  for  a  device 
which  Is  intended  to  be  Implanted  In  the 
human  body  or  which  Is  purported  or  repre- 
sented to  be  for  a  use  In  supporting  or  sus- 
taining human  life,  the  Secretary  shall  deny 
the  petition  unless  the  Secretary  determines 
that  the  classification  In  clas-s  III  of  the 
device  is  not  neces-sary  to  provide  reasonable 
assurance  of  its  safety  and  effectiveness.  An 
order  approving  such  petition  shall  be  ac- 
companied by  a  full  statement  of  the  rea- 
sons of  the  Secretary  (and  supporting  docu- 
mentation and  data)  for  approving  the  pe- 
tition and  an  Identification  of  the  risks  to 
health  (If  any)  presented  by  the  device  to 
which  such  order  applies. 

"(11)  The  requirements  of  paragraphs  (1) 
and  (2)  (A)  of  subsection  (d)  (relating  to 
publication  of  recommendations,  opportu- 
nity for  submission  of  comments,  and  exemp- 
tion from  sections  510.  519.  and  520(f  i  )  shall 
apply  with  respect  to  action  by  the  Secre- 
tary on  petitions  submitted  under  subpara- 
graph (A) . 

"Information 

"(g)  Within  sixty  days  of  the  receipt  of  a 
written  request  of  any  i>erson  for  Informa- 
tion respecting  the  class  in  which  a  device 
has  been  clsissifled  or  the  requirements  ap- 
plicable to  a  device  under  this  Act,  the  Sec- 
retary shall  provide  such  person  a  written 
statement  of  the  classification  (If  anyi  Ot 
such  device  and  the  requirements  of  this  Act 
applicable  to  the  device. 

"Definitions 

"(h)  For  purpases  of  this  section  and  sec- 
tions 601,  510,  514,  5:5,  516,  519.  and  620 — 

"(1)   a  reference  to  "general  controls'  is  a 
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reference  to  the  controls  authorized  by  or 
under  sections  601.  603.  610.  516.  618.  619.  and 
520. 

"(2)  a  rpfereuce  to  'class  I',  'class  II'.  or 
'class  Iir  Is  a  reference  to  a  class  of  medical 
devices  described  In  subparagraph  (A),  (B), 
or  (C)  of  subsection  (a)(1).  and 

"(31  a  reference  to  a  'panel  under  section 
513'  is  a  reference  to  a  panel  established  or 
authorized  to  be  used  under  this  section. 

"PERrORMANCE     STANDARDS 

"Provisions  of  Standards 
"Sec.  514.  (a)(1)  The  Secretary  may  by 
regulation,  promulgate  In  accordance  with 
this  section,  establish  a  performance  stand- 
ard for  a  class  II  device.  A  class  III  device 
may  also  be  considered  a  class  II  device  for 
purposes  of  establishing  a  standard  for  the 
device  under  this  section  if  the  device  has 
been  reclassified  as  a  class  II  device  under  a 
regvilatlon  under  section  513(e)  but  such 
regulation  provides  that  the  reclassification 
la  not  to  take  effect  until  the  effective  date 
of  such  a  standard  for  the  device. 

"(2)  A  performance  standard  established 
under  this  section  for  a  device — 

"(A)  shall  Include  provisions  to  provide 
reasonable  assurance  of  Its  safe  and  effective 
performance; 

"(Bi  shall,  where  necessary  to  provide  rea- 
sonable assurance  of  Its  safe  and  effective 
performance,  include — 

■'(1)  provisions  respecting  the  construction, 
components,  ingredients,  and  properties  of 
the  device  and  Its  compatibility  with  power 
Hystems  and  connections  to  such  systems, 

"(II)  provisions  for  the  testing  (on  a  sam- 
ple basis  or.  If  necessary,  on  an  Individual 
basis)  of  the  device  or.  If  It  Is  determined 
that  no  other  more  practicable  means  are 
available  to  the  Secretary  to  assure  the  con- 
formity of  the  device  to  the  standard,  provi- 
sions for  the  testing  (on  a  sample  basis  or.  If 
necessau-y,  on  an  Individual  basis)  by  the 
Secretary  or  by  another  person  at  the  direc- 
tion of  the  Secretary, 

"(111)  provisions  for  the  measurement  of 
the  performance  characteristics  of  the  device. 
"(Iv)  provisions  requiring  that  the  results 
of  each  or  of  certain  of  the  tests  of  the  device 
required  to  be  made  under  clause  (11)  show 
that  the  device  Is  In  conformity  with  the  por- 
tions of  the  standard  for  which  the  test  or 
tests  were  required,  and 

"(v)  a  provision  requiring  that  the  sale 
and  distribution  of  the  device  be  restricted 
but  only  to  the  extent  that  the  sale  and  dis- 
tribution of  a  device  may  be  restricted  under 
a  regulation  under  section  520(ev,   and 

"(C)  shall,  where  appropriate,  require  the 
use  and  prescribe  the  form  and  content  of 
labeling  for  the  proper  Installation,  main- 
tenance, op)eratlori,  and  use  of  the  device. 

"(4)  The  Secretary  shall  provide  for  peri- 
odic evaluation  of  performance  standard."' 
established  under  this  section  to  determine 
If  such  standards  should  be  changed  to  reflect 
new  medical,  scientific,  or  other  technological 
data. 

"(6)  In  carrying  out  his  duties  under  this 
section,  the  Secretary  shall,  to  the  maximum 
extent  practicable — 

"(A)  use  personnel,  facilities,  and  other 
technical  support  available  In  other  Federal 
agencies, 

"(B)  consult  with  other  Federal  agencies 
concerned  with  standard-setting  and  other 
nationally  or  Internationally  recognized 
standard-setting  entitles,  and 

"(C)  Invite  appropriate  participation, 
through  Joint  or  other  conferences,  work- 
shops, or  other  means,  by  Informed  f>ersons 
representative  of  scientific,  professional.  In- 
dustry, or  consumer  organizations  who  In  his 
Judgment  can  make  a  significant  contri- 
bution. 

"Initiation  of  a  Proceeding  for  a  Performance 
Standard 
"(b)  (1)  A  proceeding  for  the  development 
of  a  performance  standard  for  a  device  shall 


be  Initiated  by  the  Secretary  by  the  publica- 
tion In  the  Federal  Register  of  notice  of  the 
opportunity  to  submit  to  the  Secretary  a 
request  (within  fifteen  days  of  the  date  of 
the  publication  of  the  notice)  for  a  change  In 
the  classification  of  the  device  biised  on  new 
Irtformallon  relevant  to  Its  classification. 

"(2)  If.  after  publication  of  a  notice  pur- 
suant to  paragraph  ( 1 )  the  Secretary  receives 
a  request  for  a  chan^^e  In  the  device's  classi- 
fication, he  shall,  within  sixty  days  of  the 
publication  of  such  notice  and  after  consul- 
tation with  the  appropriate  panel  under  sec- 
tion 513,  by  order  published  In  the  Federal 
Register,  either  deny  the  request  for  change 
In  classification  or  give  notice  of  his  intent 
to  Initiate  such  a  change  under  section 
613(e). 

"Invitation  for  Standards 

"(c)  (1)  If.  after  the  publication  of  a 
notice  under  subsection  (b).  no  action  Is 
required  under  paragraph  (2)  of  such  sub- 
section or  the  Secretary  denies  a  requect  to 
change  the  classlflcAtlon  of  the  device  with 
respect  to  which  such  notice  wa.s  published, 
the  Secretary  shall  publish  in  the  Federal 
RegU^ter  a  notice  Inviting  any  perwun.  Includ- 
ing any  Federal  agency,  to — 

"(A)  .submit  to  the  Secretary,  within  sixty 
days  after  the  date  of  publication  of  the 
notice,  an  existing  standard  as  a  proposed 
performance  standard  for  such  device,  or 

"(B)  offer,  within  sixty  days  after  the  date 
of  publication  of  the  notice,  to  develop  such 
a  proposed  standard. 

"(2)  A  notice  published  pursuant  to  para- 
graph (1)  for  an  offer  for  the  development 
of  a  proposed  performance  standard  for  a 
device — 

"(A)   shall  specify  a  period  within  which 
the  standard  la  to  be  developed,  which  period 
may  b«  extended  by  the  Secretary  for  good 
cause  shown;  and 
"(B)   shall  Include — 

"(1)  a  description  or  other  designation  of 
the  device. 

"(11)  a  statement  of  the  nature  of  the 
risk  or  risks  associated  with  the  use  of  the 
device  and  Intended  to  be  controlled  by  a 
performance  standard. 

"(Ill)  a  summary  of  the  data  on  which  the 
Secretary  has  found  a  need  for  Initiation  of 
the  proceeding  to  develop  a  performance 
standard,  and 

"(Iv)  Identification  of  any  existing  per- 
formance standard  known  to  the  Secretary 
which  may  be  relevant  to  the  proceeding. 

"(3)  The  Secretary  shall  by  regulation  re- 
quire that  an  offeror  of  an  offer  to  develop  a 
proposed  pyerformance  standard  submit  (and 
If  the  offeror  Is  a  business  entity,  require 
that  appropriate  directors,  officers,  and  em- 
ployees of.  and  consultants  to,  the  business 
entity  submit)  to  the  Secretary  such  Infor- 
mation concerning  the  offeror  as  the  Secre- 
tary determines  is  relevant  with  respect  to 
the  offeror's  qualifications  to  develop  a  pro- 
posed performance  standard  for  a  device.  In- 
cluding Information  respecting  the  offeror's 
financial  stability,  expertise,  and  experience, 
and  any  potential  conflicts  of  Interest,  In- 
cluding financial  interest  In  the  device  for 
which  the  proposed  standard  Is  to  be  devel- 
oped, current  Industrial  or  commercial  affili- 
ates of  the  offeror,  current  sources  of  finan- 
cial support  for  research,  and  business  enti- 
tles In  which  the  offeror  has  a  financial  In- 
terest, which  may  be  relevant  with  respect  to 
the  offeror's  qualifications.  Such  Information 
submitted  by  an  offeror  may  not  be  made 
public  by  the  Secretary  unless  required  by 
section  552  of  title  5.  United  States  Code, 
except  that  In  the  case  of  Information  sub- 
mitted by  an  offeror  whose  offer  has  been 
accepted,  the  Secretary  shall  make  svich  In- 
formation ( other  than  Information  which  t>e- 
cause  of  subsection  (b)(4)  of  section  562, 
title  5,  United  States  Code,  Is  exempt  from 
disclosure  pursuant  to  subsection  (a)  of  such 
section)  public  at  the  time  the  offer  Ls 
accepted. 


"(4)  If  the  Secretary  determines  that  a 
perforniani  e  standard  can  be  developed  by 
any  Federal  aKency  (Including  an  agency 
within  the  Department  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare ) .  the  Secretary  may— 

"(A)  If  Buch  determination  is  made  with 
respect  to  an  agency  within  such  Depart- 
ment, develop  Fuch  a  standard  in  lieu  of  ac- 
cepting any  otTer  to  develop  such  a  stand- 
ard pursuant  to  a  notice  published  pursuant 
to  this  subsection,  <jr 

"(Bi  If  such  determination  Is  made  with 
respect  to  any  other  agency,  authorlire  such 
agency  to  develop  such  a  standard  In  lieu  of 
a<.-ceptlug  any  such  offer. 

In  making  such  a  determination  respecting 
a   Federal    agency,    the   Secretary    shall    take 
Into    account    the    personnel    and    e\perllse 
within   such   agency.   The   requirements  de- 
scribed   In    wahparagraphs    iB)    and    (C)    of 
subsection    ie)i4)    shall    apply    to    develop- 
ment of  a  standard  iinder  thi.s  paragraph 
"Acceptance  of  Certain  ExL-^fing  .Standards 
"(did)    If  the  Secretary— 
"(A)  detenr.l-ip.s  that  a  {>erformance  stand- 
ard has  been  ls.=upd  or  adopted  or  Is  being 
develfiped   by  any  Federal  agency  or  by  any 
other  qualified  entity  or  receives  a  perform- 
ance .<itandard  .submitted  pursuant  to  a  notice 
publl.ihed  p^irsuant  to  subsection  (c),  and 

"(B)  determines  that  such  perfoimance 
standard  Is  based  npon  .scientific  data  and 
Information  and  has  been  subje<'ted  to  scien- 
tific consideration. 

he  may,  in  lieu  of  accepting  any  offer  to  de- 
velop such  a  standard  pursuant  to  a  notice 
published  pursuant  to  sub.sectlon  (c).  ac- 
cept such  standard  as  a  proposed  perform- 
ance .standard  for  such  device  or  a,s  a  basl.s 
upon  which  a  proposed  performance  .'-tandard 
may  be  developed. 

"(2)  If  a  standard  Is  sub.mltted  to  the 
Secretary  pursuant  to  a  notice  published  pur- 
suant to  subsection  (c)  and  the  Secretary 
does  not  accept  such  standard,  he  shall  pub- 
lish In  the  Federal  Register  notice  of  that  fact 
together  with  the  reasons  therefor. 
"Acceptance  of  Offer  To  Develop  Standard 
"(e)(1)  Except  as  provided  by  subsections 
(c1(4)  and  (d),  the  Secretary  shall  accept 
one,  and  may  accept  more  than  one.  offer  to 
develop  a  proposed  performnn'^e  standard  for 
a  device  pursuant  to  a  notice  published  pur- 
suant to  subsection  (c)  If  he  determines  that 
(A)  the  offeror  Is  qualified  to  develop  such  a 
standard  and  Is  technically  competent  to  un- 
dertake and  complete  the  development  of  an 
appropriate  performance  standard  within  the 
period  specified  In  the  not  lee.  and  (B)  the 
offeror  will  comply  with  procedures  prescribed 
by  regulations  of  the  Secretary  under  para- 
graph i4)  of  this  subsection  In  determining 
the  quallflcatlon.s  of  an  offeror  to  develop  a 
standard,  the  Secretary  shall  take  Into  ac- 
count the  offeror's  financial  stability,  ex- 
pertise, experience,  and  any  potential  con- 
flicts of  Interest  (Including  financial  interest 
In  the  device  for  which  such  standard  Is  to 
be  develop>ed)  and  other  Information  sub- 
mitted pursuant  to  subsection  (c)  (3).  which 
may  be  relevant  with  respect  to  the  offeror's 
qualltli-Htlons. 

"1 2 1  The  Secretary  shall  publish  In  the 
Federal  Register  the  name  and  address  of 
each  person  whose  offer  Is  accepted  under 
paragraph  ( 1  )  and  a  summary  of  the  terms 
of  such  offer  as  accepted. 

"(3)  If  such  an  offer  Is  accepted,  the  Sec- 
retary may,  upon  application  which  may  be 
made  prior  to  the  acceptance  of  the  offer, 
a^rree  to  contribute  to  the  offeror's  cost  In 
developing  a  proposed  standard  If  the  Sec- 
retary determines  that  such  contribution  Is 
likely  to  result  In  a  more  satLsfactory  stand- 
ard than  would  be  developed  without  such 
contribution.  The  Secretary  shall  by  regula- 
tion prescribe  the  Items  of  cost  In  which  he 
will  participate,  except  that  such  Items  may 
not  include  the  cost  of  construction  (except 
minor  remodeling)  or  the  acquisition  of  land 
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or  buildings.  Payments  to  an  offerer  under 

this  paragraph  may  be  made  without  regard 
to  section  3648  of  the  Revised  Statutes  (31 
U.a.C.  529). 

"l4)  The  Secretary  shall  prescribe  regula- 
tions governing  the  development  of  proposed 
standards  by  fiersons  whose  offers  are 
accepted  under  paragraph  ( 1 ) .  Such  regula- 
tions shall,  notwithstanding  subsection 
(b)(A)  of  section  553  of  title  5,  United 
States  Code,  be  promulgated  In  accordance 
with  the  requirements  of  that  section  for 
notice  and  opportunity  for  participation  and 
shaU— 

"(A)  require  that  performance  standards 
proposed  for  promulgation  be  supported  by 
such  test  data  or  other  documents  or  mate- 
rials as  the  Secretary  may  reasonably  require 
to  be  obtained; 

"(B)  require  that  notice  be  given  to  Inter- 
ested persons  of  the  opportunity  to  partic- 
ipate In  the  development  of  such  perform- 
ance ^t;lndards  aiid  refjulre  the  provision  of 
such  opportunity; 

"(C)  require  the  maintenance  of  records 
to  disclose  (1)  the  course  of  the  development 
of  performance  standards  proposed  for 
promulgation.  (11)  the  comments  and  other 
information  submitted  by  any  person  In  con- 
nection with  such  development,  Including 
comments  and  information  with  respect  to 
the  need  for  such  performance  standards,  and 
(111)  such  other  matters  as  may  be  relevant 
to  the  evaluation  of  such  performance 
standards; 

"(D)  provide  that  the  Secretary  and  the 
Comptroller  General  of  the  United  States,  or 
any  of  their  auly  authorized  representatives, 
shall  have  access  for  the  purpose  of  audit 
and  examination  to  any  books,  documents, 
papers,  and  other  records,  relevant  to  the 
expenditure  of  any  funds  contributed  by 
the  Secretary  under  paragraph  (3);  and 

"(E)  require  the  submission  of  such 
periodic  reports  as  the  Secretary  may  re- 
quire to  disclose  the  course  of  the  develop- 
ment of  performance  standards  proposed  for 
promulgation. 

"(5)  If  an  offer  Is  made  pursuant  to  a 
notice  published  pursuant  to  subsection  (c) 
and  the  Secretary  does  not  accept  sue],  offer, 
he  shall  publish  In  the  Federal  Register 
notice  of  that  fact  together  with  the  reasons 
therefor. 

"Development  of  Standard  by  Secretary 
After  Publication   of  Subsection    (c)    Notice 

"(f)  If  the  Secretary  has  published  a 
notice  pursuant  to  subsection    (c)    and — 

"(1)  no  person  makes  an  offer  or  submits 
a  standard  pursuant  to  the  notice; 

"(2)  the  Secretary  has  not  accepted  au 
Misting  performance  standard  under  sub- 
section (d)  or  accepted  an  offer  to  develop 
a  proposed  performance  standard  pursuant 
to  the  notice;  or 

"(3)  the  Secretary  has  accepted  an  offer 
or  offers  to  develop  a  prof>osed  performance 
standard,   but  determines   thereafter   thai  -- 

"(A)  the  oRerur  ujider  each  such  offer 
Is  imwUUug  or  unable  to  continue  the  devel- 
opment of  the  p»erforniance  standard  which 
was  the  subject  of  the  ofler  or  offers,  or 

"(B)   the  performance  standard  which  has 
been  developed   Is   liot  satisfactory, 
and  publishes  notice  of  that  determination 
in    the    Federal    Register    together    with    his 
reasons  therefor; 

then  the  Secretary  may  proceed  to  develop 
a  proposed  performance  standard.  The  au- 
thority provided  by  this  subsection  Is  in 
addition  to  the  authority  provided  by  sub- 
section (c)(4).  The  requirements  described 
In  subparagraphs  (B)  and  (C)  of  subsection 
(e)  (4)  shall  apply  to  the  development  of  a 
standard  by  the  Secretary  under  this  sub- 
section. 

"Establishment  of  a  Standard 
"(g)(1)(A)   After  publication  pursuant  to 
subsection  (c)   of  a  notice  respecting  a  per- 


formance standard  for  a  device,  the  Secretary 
shall  either — 

"(1)  publish.  In  the  Federal  Register  In  a 
notice  of  proposed  rulemaking,  a  proposed 
performance  standard  for  the  device  1 1 1 
developed  by  an  offeror  under  such  notice 
and  accepted  by  the  Secretary,  (II)  developed 
\mder  subsection  ic)(4).  (Ill)  accepted  by 
the  Secretary  under  subsection  (d),  or  (IV) 
developed  by  him  under  subsection  (f).  or 

"(11)  Issue  a  notice  In  the  Federal  Register 
that  the  proceeding  Ls  terminated  together 
with  the  reasons  for  such  termination. 

"(B)  If  the  Secretary  Issues  under  sub- 
paragraph I  A)  (11)  a  notice  of  termination  of 
a  pro  etKllng  to  establish  a  performance 
standard  for  a  device,  he  shall  (unless  such 
notice  IS  Issued  becau.se  the  device  Is  a 
banned  device  under  .section  516)  Initiate  a 
proceeding  under  section  513(e)  to  re- 
classify the  device  subject  to  the  proceed- 
mg  terminated  by  such  notice. 

"(2)  A  notice  of  proposed  rulemaking  for 
the  establishment  of  a  performa:ice  standard 
for  a  device  published  under  paraeraph  1  ) 
(A)  (1)  shall  set  forth  proposed  findings  witu 
respect  to  the  degree  of  the  risk  of  Ulne.ss 
or  Injury  designed  to  be  eimiinated  or  re- 
duced by  the  proposed  standard  and  the 
benefit  to  the  public  from  the  device. 

"(3)  (A)  After  the  expiration  of  the  period 
for  comment  on  a  notice  of  proposed  rule- 
making published  under  paragraph  (1)  re- 
specting a  performance  standard  and  after 
consideration  of  such  comments  and  any  re- 
port from  an  advisory  committee  under  para- 
graph (5).  the  Secretary  shall  (1)  promulgate 
a  regulation  establishing  a  performance 
standard  and  publLsh  In  tl^.e  Federal  Register 
Sndlngs  on  the  matters  referred  to  In  para- 
graph (2),  or  (ii)  publish  a  notice  termi- 
nating the  proceeding  for  the  development 
of  the  standard  together  with  the  reasons 
for  such  termination.  If  a  notice  of  termina- 
tion is  published,  the  Secretary  shall  (un- 
less such  notice  Is  Issued  becau.'e  the  device 
is  a  banned  device  under  section  516)  Initiate 
a  proret'dlng  under  section  513(ej  to  re- 
classify the  device  subject  to  the  proceeding 
termlniited  by  such  notice 

"(B)  A  regulation  establishing  a  perform- 
ance standard  shall  .-.et  forth  the  date  or 
dates  upon  which  the  standard  shall  take 
effect,  but  no  such  regulation  may  take  effect 
before  one  year  after  the  date  of  its  publica- 
tion unless  (I)  the  Secret.iry  determUies  that 
au  earlier  effective  date  is  necessary  for  the 
protection  of  the  public  health  and  safety. 
or  (li)  such  standard  ha.s  been  established 
for  a  device  which,  effective  upon  the  effec- 
tive date  of  the  standard,  has  been  reclasslfled 
from  class  III  to  class  II.  Such  date  or  dates 
.sliall  be  established  so  as  to  minimize,  con- 
sistent with  the  public  health  and  safety, 
economic  loss  to,  and  disruption  or  disloca- 
tion of,  domestic  and  International  trade 

"(4)  (A)  The  Seoretary.  upon  his  own 
Initiative  or  upon  petition  of  an  Interested 
person,  may  by  regulation,  promulgated  In 
accordance  with  the  requirements  of  para- 
graphs (2)  and  (3)  (B)  of  this  subsection. 
.imend  or  revoke  a  fjerformance  standard. 

"(B)  The  Secretary  may  declare  a  pro- 
posed amendment  of  a  performance  standard 
to  be  effective  on  and  after  its  publication  In 
the  Federal  Register  and  until  the  eflfectlve 
date  of  any  final  action  taken  on  such 
amendment  If  he  determines,  after  affording 
all  interested  p>ersons  an  opportunity  for  an 
Informal  hearing,  that  making  It  so  effec- 
tive is  In  the  public  Interest.  A  proposed 
amendment  of  a  jjerformance  standard  made 
so  effective  under  the  preceding  sentence 
may  not  prohibit,  during  the  perlcxl  in  which 
It  Is  so  effective,  the  Introduction  or  delivery 
for  Introduction  Into  Interstate  commerce  of 
a  device  which  conforms  to  such  standard 
without  the  change  or  changes  provided  by 
such  proposed  amendment. 

"  ( 5 )  ( A )   The  Secretary — 

"(1)   may  on  his  own  Initiative  refer  a  pro- 


posed regulation  for  the  establishment, 
amendment,  or  revocation  of  a  performance 
standard,  or 

"(U)  shall,  upon  the  request  of  an  inter- 
ested person  unless  the  Secretary  finds  the 
request  to  be  without  good  cause  or  the  re- 
quest is  made  after  the  expiration  of  the 
period  for  submission  of  comments  on  such 
proposed  regulation  refer  such  propxssed 
regtilatlon, 

to  an  advisory  committee  of  experts,  estab- 
lished pursuant  to  subparagraph  (B),  for  a 
repwrt  and  reconunendatlon  with  respect  to 
any  matter  Involved  In  the  proposed  regula- 
tion which  requires  the  exercise  of  scientific 
Judgment.  If  a  proposed  regulation  is  referred 
under  this  subparagraph  to  an  advisory  com- 
mittee, the  Secretary  shall  provide  the  ad- 
visory committee  with  the  data  and  Informa- 
tion on  which  such  proposed  regtilatlon  Is 
based.  The  advisory  committee  shall,  within 
sixty  days  of  the  referral  of  a  proposed  regu- 
lation and  after  independent  study  of  the 
data  and  Information  furnished  to  It  by  the 
Secretary  and  other  data  and  Information 
before  It,  submit  to  the  Secretary  a  report 
and  recommendation  respecting  such  regula- 
tion, together  with  all  underlying  data  and 
Information  and  a  statement  of  the  rea.son 
or  basis  for  the  recommendation.  A  copy  of 
such  repwrt  and  recommendation  shajl  be 
made  public  by  the  Secretary. 

"(B)  The  Secretary  shall  establish  ad- 
visory committees  (which  may  not  be  panels 
under  section  513)  to  receive  referrals  under 
subparagraph  (A).  The  Secretary  shall  ap- 
point as  members  of  any  such  advisory  com- 
mittee persons  qualified  In  the  subject 
matter  to  be  refMred  to  the  committee  and 
of  appropriately  diversified  professional  back- 
ground, except  that  the  Secretary  may  not 
appoint  to  such  a  committee  any  Indlvldtial 
who  Is  In  the  regular  full-tUne  employ  of  the 
United  States  and  engaged  tn  the  adminis- 
tration of  this  Act.  Each  such  committee 
shall  Include  as  nonvoting  members  a  repre- 
sentative of  consumer  Interests  and  a  repre- 
sentative of  Interests  of  the  device  manufac- 
ttirlng  Industry.  Members  of  an  advisory 
committee  who  are  not  oflacers  or  employees 
of  the  United  States,  while  attending  confer- 
ences or  meetings  of  their  c(»nnilttee  or 
otherwise  serving  at  the  request  of  the  Secre- 
tary, shall  be  entitled  to  receive  compensa- 
tion at  rates  to  be  fixed  by  the  Secretary, 
which  rates  may  not  exceed  the  dally  equiv- 
alent of  the  rate  In  effect  for  grade  GS-18  of 
the  General  Schedule,  for  each  day  (Includ- 
ing traveltlme)  they  are  so  en^a^ed;  and 
while  80  serving  away  from  their  homes  or 
regular  places  of  business  each  member  may 
be  allowed  travel  expenses.  Including  per 
diem  in  lieu  of  subsistence,  as  authorized  by 
section  5703  of  title  6  of  the  United  States 
Code  for  persons  in  the  Oovemment  service 
employed  intermittently.  The  Secretary  shall 
designate  one  of  the  members  of  each  ad- 
visory committee  to  seiTe  as  chairman  there- 
of. The  Secretary  shall  furnish  each  advisory 
committee  with  clerical  and  other  assistance. 
and  shall  by  regulation  prescribe  the  pro- 
cedures to  be  followed  by  each  such  com- 
mittee In  acting  on  referrals  made  under 
subparagraph  (A). 

"PREMARKXT    APPROVAL 

"General  Requirement 
"Sec.  516    (a)   A  class  m  device — 
"(1)    which  Is  subject  to  a  regnlatlon  pro- 
mulgated under  subsection  (b);  or 

"(2)  which  Is  a  class  m  device  becatise 
of  section  613(f), 

Is  required  to  have,  tmless  exempt  under  sec- 
tion 520(g).  an  approval  under  this  section 
of  an  application  for  premarket  approval 

"Regulation  To  Require  Premarket  Approval 
"(b)    (1)   In  the  case  of  a  class  III  device 
which — 

"(A)  was  Introduced  or  delivered  for  In- 
troduction   Into    Interstate    commerce    for 
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commercial   distribution  before  the  date  of 
enactment  ot  this  section;   or 

"(B)  Is  (1)  of  a  type  so  introduced  or  de- 
livered, and  (111  Is  substantlariV  equivalent 
to  another  device  within  that  type, 
the  Secretary  flhall  by  regulation,  promul- 
gated In  accordance  with  this  subsection,  re- 
quire that  such  device  have  an  approval  un- 
der this  section  of  an  application  for  pre- 
market  approval. 

"(2)  (A)  A  proceeding  for  the  promulga- 
tion of  a  regulation  under  paragraph  ( 1 )  re- 
specting a  device  shall  be  Initiated  by  the 
publication  In  the  Federal  Register  of  a 
notice  of  proposed  rulemaking.  Such  notice 
shall  contain — 

"(l)  the  proposed  regulation; 
"(II)  proposed  findings  with  respect  to  the 
degree  of  risk  of  Illness  or  Injury  designed 
to  be  eliminated  or  reduced  by  requiring  the 
device  to  have  ar.  approved  application  for 
premarket  approval  and  the  benefit  to  the 
public  from  use  of  the  device; 

"(111)  opportunity  for  the  submission  of 
comments  on  the  proposed  regulation  and 
the  proposed  findings;  and 

"(Iv)  opportunity  to  request  a  change  In 
the  classification  of  the  device  based  on  new 
Information  relevant  to  the  classification  of 
the  device 

"(B)  If.  within  fifteen  days  after  publica- 
tion of  a  notice  under  subparagraph  (A),  the 
Secretary  receives  a  request  for  a  change  In 
the  classification  of  a  device,  he  shall,  within 
sixty  days  of  the  publication  of  such  notice 
and  after  consultation  with  the  appropriate 
panel  under  section  513.  by  order  published 
In  the  Federal  Register,  either  deny  the  re- 
quest for  change  In  classification  (  r  give 
notice  of  his  Intent  to  Initiate  such  a  change 
under  section  613(e)  - 

"(3)  After  the  expiration  of  the  period  for 
comment  on  a  proposed  regulation  and  pro- 
posed findings  published  under  paragraph 
(2)  and  after  consideration  of  comments 
submitted  on  such  proposed  regulation  and 
findings,  the  Secretary  shall  (A)  promulgate 
such  regulation  and  publish  In  the  Federal 
Register  findings  on  the  matters  referred  to 
in  paragraph  (2)(A)(U).  or  (B)  publish  a 
notice  terminating  the  proceeding  for  the 
promulgation  of  the  regulation  together  with 
the  reasons  for  such  termination.  If  a  notice 
of  termination  Is  published,  the  Secretary 
shall  (unless  such  notice  Is  Issued  because 
the  device  is  a  banned  device  under  section 
516)  initiate  a  proceeding  under  section  613 
(e)  to  reclassify  the  device  subject  to  the 
proceeding  terminated  by  such  notice. 

"(4)  The  Secretarj',  upon  his  own  Initiative 
or  upon  petition  of  an  interested  person,  may 
by  regulation  amend  or  revoke  any  regula- 
tion promulgated  under  this  subsection.  A 
regulation  to  amend  or  revoke  a  regulation 
under  this  subsection  shall  be  promulgated 
In  accordance  with  the  requirements  pre- 
scribed by  this  subsection  for  the  promulga- 
tion of  the  regulation  to  be  amended  or 
revoked 

"Application  for  Premarket  Approval 
"(c)  (1)  Any  person  may  file  with  the  Sec- 
retary an  application  for  premarket  approval 
for  a  class  III  device.  Such  an  application  for 
a  device  shall  contain — 

"(A)  full  reports  of  all  Information,  pub- 
lished or  known  to  or  which  should  reason- 
ably be  known  to  the  applicant,  concerning 
Investigations  which  have  been  made  to  show 
whether  or  not  such  device  is  safe  and 
effective; 

"(B)  a  full  statement  of  the  comptments. 
Ingredients,  and  p'oprrtios  and  of  the  prin- 
ciple or  prtnclplcs  of  operation,  of  such 
device. 

"(C)  a  full  description  of  the  methods  used 
In.  and  the  facilities  and  controls  u.sed  for. 
the  manufacture,  processing  and.  when  rele- 
vant, packing  and  Installation  of,  such 
device. 

"(D)  an  Identifying  reference  to  any  per- 


formance standard  under  section  514  which 
would  be  applicable  to  any  aspect  of  such 
device  If  It  were  a  class  II  device.  a:iU  either 
adequate  luformatlon  to  show  that  such  as- 
pect of  such  device  fully  meets  such  per- 
formance standard  or  adequate  information 
to  justify  any  deviation  from  such  standard; 

"(E)  such  samples  of  sui  ii  device  and  of 
components  thereof  as  the  ttecrertary  may  rea- 
sonably require,  except  that  where  the  eub- 
nUsBlon  of  such  samples  is  impracticable  or 
unduly  burdensome,  the  requirement  of  this 
subparagraph  may  be  met  by  the  submission 
of  complete  information  concerning  the  lo- 
cation of  one  or  more  such  devices  readily 
available  for  examination  and  testing; 

"(F)  specimens  of  the  labeling  prof>06ed 
to  be  used  for  such  device;  and 

"(Q)  such  other  Information  relevant  to 
the  subject  matter  of  the  application  as  the 
Secretary,  with  the  concurrence  of  the  ap- 
propriate panel  under  section  613.  may  re- 
quire. 

(2)  Upon  receipt  of  an  application  meet- 
ing the  requirements  set  forth  in  paragraph 
(1),  the  Secretary  shall  refer  such  applica- 
tion to  the  appropriate  panel  under  section 
513  for  study  and  for  submission  (within 
such  period  as  he  may  establish)  of  a  re- 
port and  recommendation  respecting  ap- 
proval of  the  application,  together  with  all 
underlying  data  and  the  reasons  or  basis  for 
the  recommendation. 

"Action  on  an  Application  fob  Premarket 
•Approval 

"(d)(1)(A)  As  promptly  as  possible,  but 
in  no  event  later  than  one  hundred  and 
eighty  days  after  the  receipt  of  an  applica- 
tion tinder  subtectlon  (c)  (except  as  pro- 
vided in  section  620(1)  (3)  (D)  (11)  or  uniees, 
in  accordance  with  subparagraph  (B)(1).  an 
additional  period  as  agreed  upon  by  the 
Secretary  and  the  applicant),  the  Se<-retary. 
after  considering  the  report  and  recom- 
mendation submitted  under  paragraph  (2)  of 
such  subsection,  shall — 

"(1)  issue  an  order  approving  the  applica- 
tion if  he  finds  that  none  of  the  grounds 
for  denying  approval  specified  in  paragraph 
(2)  of  this  subsection  applies;  or 

"(11)  deny  approval  of  the  application  if 
he  finds  (and  sets  forth  the  basis  for  such 
finding  as  part  of  or  accompanying  such 
dental)  that  one  or  more  grounds  for  denial 
specified  in  paragraph  (2)  of  this  subsection 
apply. 

•(B)(1)  The  Secretary  may  not  enter  into 
an  agreement  to  extend  the  period  in  which 
to  take  action  with  respect  to  an  application 
submitted  for  a  device  subject  to  a  regula- 
tion promulgated  under  subsection  (b)  un- 
less he  finds  that  the  continued  availability 
of  the  device  is  necessary  for  the  public 
health. 

"(U)  An  order  approving  an  application 
for  a  device  may  require  as  a  condition  to 
such  approval  that  the  sale  and  distribution 
of  the  device  be  restricted  but  only  to  the 
extent  that  the  sale  and  distribution  of  a 
device  may  be  restricted  under  a  regulation 
under  section  520(e). 

"(2)  The  Secretary  shall  deny  approval 
of  an  application  for  a  device  If,  upon  the 
basis  of  the  information  submitted  to  the 
Secretary  as  part  of  the  application  and  any 
other  Information  before  him  with  resoect 
to  such  device,  the  Secretary  finds  thav— 

"(A)  there  Is  a  lack  of  a  showing  of  rea- 
sonable assurance  that  such  device  Is  safe 
under  the  conditions  of  use  prescribed,  rec- 
ommended, or  suggested  In  the  proposed 
labeling  thereof; 

"(B>  there  Is  a  lack  of  a  .showing  of  rea- 
sonable ossuran.p  that  the  device  la  effective 
under  the  condltlon.s  of  use  prescribed,  rec- 
ommended, or  suggested  In  the  prop^jsed  la- 
beling thereof; 

"(C)  the  methods  used  in.  or  the  facilities 
or  controls  used  for.  the  manufacture,  proc- 
essing, packing,  or  installation  of  such  device 


do  not  conform  to  the  requirements  of  sec- 
tion 620(f). 

"(D)  t>ased  on  a  fair  evaluation  of  all  ma- 
terial facts,  the  proposed  labeling  is  false  or 
misleading  in  any  particular;  or 

"(E)  such  device  is  not  shown  to  conform 
In  all  respects  to  a  performance  stiindard  in 
effect  under  section  614  compllanc*  with 
which  Is  a  condition  to  approval  of  the  ap- 
plication and  there  Is  a  lack  of  adequate  In- 
formation to  Justify  the  deviation  from  such 
standard. 

Any  denial  of  an  application  shall.  Insofar  as 
the  Secretary  determines  to  be  practicable, 
be  accompanied  by  a  statement  Informing 
the  applicant  of  the  measures  required  to 
place  such  application  In  approvable  form 
(Which  measures  may  Include  further  re- 
search by  the  applicant  in  accordar.ce  with 
one  or  more  protocols  prescribed  by  the  Sec- 
retary) . 

"(3)  An  applicant  whose  application  has 
been  denied  approval  may.  by  petition  filed 
on  or  before  the  thirtieth  day  after  the  date 
upon  which  he  receives  notice  of  such  dental, 
obtain  review  thereof  in  accordance  with 
either  paragraph  (1)  or  (2)  of  sub.sectlon  ig). 
and  any  Interested  person  may  obtain  review. 
In  accordance  with  paragraph  (1)  or  (2)  of 
subsection  (g),  of  an  order  of  the  Secretary 
approving  an   application. 

"Withdrawal  of  Approval  of  Application 

"(e)(1)  The  Secretary  shall,  upon  obt-aln- 
Ing,  where  appropriate,  advice  on  scientific 
matters  from  a  panel  or  panels  under  section 
513,  and  after  due  notice  and  c>pportimlty 
for  Informal  hearing  to  the  holder  of  an  ap- 
proved application  for  a  device.  Issue  an  or- 
der withdrawing  approval  of  the  application 
If  the  Secretary  finds — 

"(A)  that  such  device  Is  unsafe  or  Ineffec- 
tive under  the  conditions  of  use  prescribed, 
recommended,  or  suggested  In  the  labeling 
thereof; 

"(B)  on  the  basis  of  new  Information  be- 
fore him  with  respect  to  such  device,  evalu- 
ated together  with  the  evidence  available  to 
him  when  the  application  was  approved,  that 
there  Is  a  lack  of  a  (showing  rf  reasonable 
assurance  that  the  device  Is  safe  or  effective 
under  the  conditions  of  use  prescribed,  rec- 
ommended, or  suggested  in  the  labeling 
thereof; 

"(C)  that  the  application  contained  or  was 
accompanied  by  an  untrtie  statement  of  a 
material  fact; 

"(D)  that  the  applicant  M)  has  failed  to 
establish  a  svstem  for  maintaining  records, 
or  has  repeatedly  or  deliberately  failed  to 
maintain  records  or  to  make  report*.  re<-)ulred 
by  an  applicable  regulation  under  section 
619(a),  (11)  has  refused  to  permit  access  to. 
or  copying  or  verification  of.  siich  records  as 
required  by  section  704.  or  (111)  has  not  com- 
piled with  the  requiren^ents  of  section  610: 

"(E)  on  the  basis  .f  now  Information  be- 
fore him  with  respect  to  such  device,  evalu- 
ated together  with  the  evidence  before  htm 
v^'hen  the  application  vw.  iipproved  that  the 
methods  u.sed  In.  or  the  facilities  and  con- 
trols used  for.  the  manufacture,  procetwlng. 
packlnp  or  Installation  of  such  device  do  not 
conform  with  the  reqiilrements  of  section 
530(f)  and  were  not  brought  Into  conformity 
with  su.h  rerjulrementjs  within  a  rea.sonable 
time  after  receipt  of  wTltten  notice  from  the 
Secretary   of  nonconformity; 

"(P)  on  the  basis  of  new  Information  be- 
fore him.  evaluated  together  with  the  evi- 
dence before  him  when  the  application  was 
approved,  that  the  labeling  of  stich  device, 
baaed  on  a  fair  evaluation  of  all  material 
facts.  Is  false  or  misleading  in  any  particu- 
lar and  was  not  corrected  within  a  reasona- 
ble time  after  receipt  of  written  notice  from 
the  Secretary  of  such  fact;  or 

"(O)  on  the  basis  of  new  information  be- 
fore him.  evali:ated  to(^ether  with  the  evi- 
dence before  him  when  the  appll'-atlon  was 
approved,  that  su-h  device  Is  not  shown  to 
conform    In    all  respects    to    a    performance 
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standard  which  Is  In  effect  under  section  514 
compliance  with  which  was  a  condition  to 
approval  of  the  application  and  that  there  is 
a  lack  of  adequate  information  to  Justify  the 
deviation  from  such  standard 

"(2)  The  holder  of  an  application  subject 
to  an  order  Issued  under  paragraph  ( 1 )  with- 
drawing approval  of  the  application  may,  by 
petition  on  or  before  the  thirtieth  day  after 
the  date  upon  which  he  receives  notice  of 
such  withdrawal,  obtain  review  thereof  in  ac- 
cordance with  either  paragraph  (1)  or  (2)  of 
subsection  (g) . 

"Product  Development  Protocol 
"(f)  (1)  In  the  case  of  a  class  III  device 
wnlch  is  required  to  have  an  approval  of  an 
application  subinltted  under  subsection  (c), 
such  device  shall  be  considered  as  having 
such  an  approval  if  a  notice  of  completion  of 
testing  conducted  In  accordance  with  a  prod- 
uct development  protocol  approved  under 
paragraph  (4)  has  been  declared  completed 
under  paragraph   (6). 

"(2)  Any  person  may  submit  to  the  Secre- 
tary a  proposed  product  development  proto- 
col wltn  respect  to  a  device.  Such  a  protocol 
shall  be  accompanied  by  data  supporting  It. 
If,  within  thirty  days  of  the  receipt  of  such  a 
protocol,  the  Secretary  determines  that  U 
appears  to  be  appropriate  to  apply  the  re- 
quirements of  this  subsection  to  the  device 
with  respect  to  which  the  protocol  is  sub- 
nutted,  he  shall  refer  the  proposed  protocol 
to  the  appropriate  panel  under  section  613 
for  Its  recommendation  respecting  approval 
of  the  protocol. 

■(3)  A  proposed  product  development  pro- 
tocol for  a  device  may  be  approved  only  If — 
"(A)  the  Secretary  determines  that  It  is 
appropriate  to  apply  the  requirements  of  this 
subsection  to  the  device  In  lieu  of  the  re- 
quirement of  approval  of  an  application  sub- 
mitted under  subsection  (c) ;  and 

"(B)  the  Secretary-  determines  that  the 
proposed  protocol  provides — 

"(t)  a  description  of  the  device  and  the 
changes  which  may  be  made  Ir  the  device. 
"(11)  a  description  of  the  preclinical  trials 
(if  any)  of  the  device  and  a  specification  of 
(I)  the  results  from  such  trials  to  be  re- 
quired before  the  commencement  of  clini- 
cal trials  of  the  device,  and  ( II )  any  permis- 
sible variations  in  preclinical  trials  and  the 
results  therefrom, 

"(111)  a  description  of  tlie  clinical  trials  (If 
any)  of  the  device  and  a  specification  of  (I) 
the  results  from  such  trials  to  be  required 
before  the  filing  of  a  notice  of  completion 
of  the  requirements  of  the  protocol.  a::d  (II) 
any  permissible  variations  m  such  trials  and 
the  result.s  therefrom, 

"(Iv)  a  description  of  the  methods  to  be 
used  In,  and  the  facilities  and  controls  to  be 
used  for,  the  manufacture,  processing,  and, 
when  relevant,  peicking  and  installation  of 
the  device. 

"(V)  an  identifying  reference  to  any  per- 
formance standard  under  section  514  to  be 
applicable  to  any  aspect  of  such  device, 

"(vl)  If  appropriate,  specimens  of  the  label- 
ing proposed  to  be  used  for  such  device. 

"(vll)  such  other  Information  relevant  to 
the  subject  matter  of  the  protocol  as  the  Sec- 
retary, with  the  concurrence  of  the  appro- 
priate panel  or  panels  under  section  513, 
may  require,  and 

"(viU)  a  requirement  for  submission  of 
progress  reports  ar.d,  when  completed,  rec- 
ords of  the  trials  conducted  under  the  pro- 
tocol which  records  are  adequate  to  show 
compliance  with  the  protocol 

"(4)  The  Secretary  shall  approve  or  dis- 
approve a  proposed  product  development  pro- 
tocol submitted  under  paragraph  (2)  within 
one  hundred  ar.d  twenty  days  of  Its  receipt 
unless  an  additional  period  is  agreed  upon 
by  the  Secretary  and  the  person  who  sub- 
mitted the  protocol.  Approval  of  a  protocol 
or  denial  of  approval  of  a  protocol   Is  final 


agency  action  subject  to  judicial  review  under 
chapter  7  of  title  5,  United  States  Code. 

'•(6)  At  any  time  after  a  product  develop- 
ment protocol  for  a  device  has  been  approved 
pursuant  to  paragraph  (4),  the  p>er8on  for 
whom  the  protocol  was  approved  may  sub- 
mit a  notice  of  completion — 

"(A)  stating  (1)  his  determination  that 
the  requirements  of  the  protocol  have  been 
fulfilled  and  that,  to  the  best  of  his  knowl- 
edge, there  Is  no  reason  bearing  on  safety 
or  effectiveness  why  the  notice  of  comple- 
tion should  not  become  effective,  and  (11)  the 
data  and  other  Information  upon  which 
such  determination  was  made,  and 

■(B)  setting  forth  the  results  of  the 
trials  required  by  the  protocol  and  all  the 
information  required  by  subsection  (c)(1). 
"(6)  (A)  The  Secretary  may,  after  provid- 
ing the  person  who  has  an  approved  proto- 
col an  opportunity  for  an  Informal  hearing 
and  at  any  time  prior  to  receipt  of  notice 
of  completion  of  such  protocol,  Issue  a  final 
order  to  revoke  such  protocol  If  he  finds 
that — 

"(1)  such  person  has  failed  substantially 
to  comply  with  the  requirements  of  the  pro- 
tocol, 

"(11)  the  results  of  the  trials  obtained 
under  the  protocol  differ  so  substantially 
from  the  results  required  by  the  protocol  that 
further  trials  cannot  be  justified,  or 

"(ill)  the  results  of  the  trials  conducted 
under  the  protocol  or  available  new  informa- 
tion do  ,not  demonstrate  that  the  device 
tested  under  the  protocol  does  not  present 
an  unreasonable  risk  of  health  and  safety. 
"(B)  After  the  receipt  of  a  notice  of  com- 
pletion of  an  approved  protocol  the  Secre- 
tary shall,  within  the  ninety-day  period  be- 
ginning- on  the  date  such  notice  is  received, 
by  order  either  declare  the  protocol  com- 
pleted or  declare  It  not  completed.  An  order 
declaring  a  protocol  not  completed  may  take 
effect  only  after  the  Secretary  has  provided 
the  person  who  has  the  protocol  opportunity 
for  an  Informal  hearing  on  the  order.  Such  an 
order  may  be  Issued  only  If  the  Secretary 
finds— 

"(i)  such  person  has  failed  substantially 
to  comply  with  the  requirements  of  the  pro- 
tocol, 

"(ID  the  results  of  the  trials  obtained  un- 
der the  protocol  differ  substantially  from 
the  results  required  by  the  protocol,  or 

"(111  I  there  Is  a  lack  of  a  showing  of  rea- 
sonable assurance  of  the  safety  and  effective- 
ness of  the  device  under  the  conditions  of  use 
pre-scrlbed,  recommended,  or  suggested  In 
the  proposed  labeling  thereof. 

"(C)  A  final  order  Issued  under  subpara- 
^rraph  (A)  or  (B)  shall  be  In  writing  and 
shall  contain  the  reasons  to  suppc.rt  the  con- 
clusions thereof. 

"(7)  At  any  time  after  a  notice  of  com- 
pletion has  become  effective,  the  Secretary 
may  Issue  an  order  (after  due  notice  and 
opportunity  lor  an  Informal  hearing  to  the 
person  for  whom  the  notice  Is  effective)  re- 
voking the  approval  of  a  device  provided  by  a 
notice  of  completion  which  has  become  effec- 
tive as  provided  In  subparagraph  (B)  if  he 
finds  that  any  of  the  grounds  listed  In  sub- 
paragraphs (A)  through  (O)  of  subsection 
(e)(1)  of  this  section  apply.  Each  reference  In 
such  subparagraphs  to  an  application  shall  be 
considered  for  purposes  of  this  paragraph 
as  a  reference  to  a  protocol  and  the  notice 
of  completion  of  such  protocol,  and  each  ref- 
erence to  the  time  when  an  application  was 
approved  shall  be  considered  for  purpKJses  of 
thLs  paragraph  as  a  reference  to  the  time 
when  a  notice  of  completion  took  effect. 

"(8)  A  person  who  has  an  approved  proto- 
col subject  to  an  order  i.ssued  under  para- 
graph (6)  (A)  revoking  such  protc-col,  a  per- 
son who  has  an  approved  protocol  with  re- 
spect to  which  an  order  under  paragraph  (6i 
(B)  was  issued  declaring  that  the  protocol 
had  not  been  completed,  or  a  person  subject 


to  an  order  issued  under  paragraph  (7)  re- 
voking the  approval  of  a  device  may,  by  pe- 
tition filed  on  or  before  the  thirtieth  day 
after  the  date  upon  which  he  receives  notice 
of  such  order,  obtain  review  thereof  In  ac- 
cordance with  either  paragraph  (1)  or  (2) 
of  subsection  (g) . 

"Review 

"(g)(1)   Upon  petition  for  review  of — 
"(A)    an  order  under  subsection    (di    ap- 
proving or  denying  approval  of  an  application 
or  an  order  under  subsection  (e)  withdraw- 
ing approval  of  an  application,  or 

"(B)  an  order  under  subsection  (f)  (6i  (A) 
revoking  an  approved  protocol,  under  sub- 
section ( f )  (  6  I  ( B )  declaring  that  an  approved 
protocol  has  not  been  completed,  or  under 
subsection  (f)(7)  revoking  the  approval  of 
a  device, 

the  Secretary  shall,  unless  he  finds  the  peti- 
tion to  be  without  good  cause  or  unless  a  peti- 
tion for  review  of  such  order  has  been  sub- 
mitted under  paragraph  (2),  hold  a  hearing, 
in  accordance  with  section  554  of  title  5  of  the 
United  States  Code,  on  the  order.  The  panel 
or  panels  which  considered  the  application, 
protocol,  or  device  subject  to  such  order  shall 
designate  a  member  to  appear  and  testify  at 
any  such  hearing  Ufxjn  request  of  the  Sec- 
retary, the  petitioner,  or  the  officer  conduct- 
ing the  hearing,  but  this  requirement  does 
not  preclude  any  other  member  of  the  panel 
or  panels  from  appearing  and  testifying  at 
any  such  hearing.  Upon  completion  of  such 
hearing  and  after  considering  the  record 
established  in  such  hearmg,  the  Secretary 
.shall  issue  an  order  either  affirming  the  order 
subject  to  the  hearing  or  reversing  such  order 
and.  as  appropriate,  approving  or  denying 
approval  of  the  application,  reinstating  the 
application's  approval,  approving  the  proto- 
col, or  placing  in  effect  a  notice  of  completion. 
"(2)  (A)  Upon  petition  for  review  of — 
"(1)  an  order  under  subsection  (d)  ap- 
proving or  denying  approval  of  an  applica- 
tion or  an  order  under  subsection  (e>  with- 
drawing approval  of  an  apph cation,  or 

"(ill  an  order  under  sutwectlon  (f)(6)(A) 
revoking  an  approved  protocol,  under  sub- 
section (f)  (6)  (B)  declaring  that  an  approved 
protocol  has  not  been  completed,  or  under 
subsection  (f)(7)  revoking  the  approval  of 
a  device. 

the  Secretary  shall  refer  the  application  or 
protocol  subject  to  the  order  and  the  basis 
for  the  order  to  an  advisory  committee  of  ex- 
perts establLshed  pursuant  to  subparagraph 
iB)  for  a  report  and  recommendation  with 
respect  to  the  order.  The  advisory  committee 
shall,  after  independent  study  of  the  data 
and  Information  furnished  to  It  by  the  Sec- 
retary and  other  data  and  Information  before 
It,  submit  to  the  Secretary  a  report  and  rec- 
ommendation, together  with  all  underlying 
data  and  Information  and  a  statement  of  the 
reasons  or  basis  for  the  recommendation.  A 
copy  of  such  report  shall  be  promptly  sup- 
plied by  the  Secretary  to  any  person  who  pe- 
titioned for  such  referral  to  the  advisory 
committee. 

"(B)  The  Secretary  shall  establish  ad- 
visory committees  (which  may  not  be  panels 
under  section  513)  to  receive  referrals  under 
subparagraph  (Ai  The  Secretan,-  shall  ap- 
point as  members  of  any  such  advisory 
committee  persons  qualified  in  the  subject 
matter  to  be  referred  to  the  committee  and 
of  appropriately  diversified  professional  back- 
grounds, except  that  the  Secretary  may  not 
appoint  to  such  a  committee  any  Individual 
who  is  In  the  regular  full-time  employ  of  the 
United  States  and  engaged  in  the  administra- 
tion of  this  Act.  Members  of  an  advisory 
committee  (other  than  officers  or  employees 
of  the  United  States),  while  attending  con- 
ferences or  meetings  of  their  committee  or 
otherwise  serving  at  the  request  of  the  Sec- 
retary, shall  be  entitled  to  receive  compen- 
sation at  rates  to  be  fixed  by  the  Secretary. 
which  rates  may  not  exceed  the  daily  equlv- 
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aleiit  for  grade  GS-18  of  the  General  Sched- 
ule for  each  day  (Including  traveltlme)  they 
are  so  engaged;  and  while  so  serving  away 
from  their  homes  or  regular  places  of  busi- 
ness each  member  may  be  allowed  travel  ex- 
penses. Including  per  diem  In  lieu  of  sub- 
sistence, as  authorized  by  section  5703  of 
title  5  of  the  United  States  Code  for  persons 
lu  the  Government  service  employed  Inter- 
mittently. The  Secretary  shall  designate  the 
chairman  of  an  advisory  committee  from  Its 
members.  The  Secretary  shall  furnish  each 
advisory  committee  with  clerical  and  other 
assistance,  and  shaU  by  regulation  prescribe 
the  procedures  to  be  followed  by  each  such 
committee  In  acting  on  referrals  made  under 
subparagraph  (A). 

"(C)  The  Secretary  shall  make  public  the 
repKjrt  and  recommendation  made  by  an 
advisory  committee  with  respect  to  an  appli- 
cation and  shall  by  order,  stating  the  reasons 
therefor,  either  affirm  the  order  referred  to 
the  advisory  committee  or  reverse  such 
order  and.  If  appropriate,  approve  or  deny  ap- 
proval of  the  appllcallon.  reinstate  the  appli- 
cation's approval,  approve  the  protocol,  or 
place  In  effect  a  notice  of  completion. 

"Service  of  Orders 
"(h)  Orders  of  the  Secretary  under  this 
section  shall  be  served  (1 )  In  person  by  any 
officer  or  employee  of  the  department  desig- 
nated by  the  Secretary,  or  (2)  by  mailing 
the  order  by  registered  mall  or  certified  mall 
addressed  to  the  applicant  at  hLs  last 
known  address  In  the  records  of  the  Secretary. 

"BANNED    DEVICES 

"General  Rule 

"Sec.  616.  (a)  Whenever  the  Secretary  finds, 
on  the  basis  of  all  available  data  and  Infor- 
mation and  after  consultation  with  the 
appropriate  panel  or  panels  under  section 
513,  that— 

"(1)  a  device  Intended  for  human  use 
presents  substantial  deception  or  an  unrea- 
sonable and  substantial  risk  of  Ulness  or 
Injury:  and 

"(2)  In  the  case  of  substantial  deception  or 
an  unreasonable  and  substantial  risk  of 
Illness  or  Injury  which  the  Secretary  de- 
termined could  be  corrected  or  eliminated  by 
labeling  or  change  In  labeling  and  with 
respect  to  which  the  Secretary  provided 
written  notice  to  the  manufacturer  specify- 
ing the  deception  or  risk  of  Illness  or  injury, 
the  labeling  or  change  In  labeling  to  cor- 
rect the  deception  or  eliminate  or  reduce 
such  risk,  and  the  period  within  which  such 
labeling  or  change  In  labeling  was  to  be  done, 
such  labeling  or  change  In  labeling  was  not 
done  within  such  period; 

he  may  Initiate  a  proceeding  to  promulgate 
a  regulation  to  make  such  device  a  banned 
device.  The  Secretary  shall  afford  all  In- 
tert*sted  persons  opportunity  for  an  Informal 
hearing  on  a  regulation  proposed  under  this 
subsection. 

"Special  Effective  Date 

"(b)  The  Secretary  may  declaire  a  propoBed 
regulation  under  subsection  (a)  to  be  effec- 
tive upon  its  publication  In  the  Federal 
Register  and  until  the  effective  date  of  any 
final  action  taken  respecting  such  regulation 
If  (I)  he  determines,  on  the  basis  of  all 
available  data  and  Information,  that  the  de- 
ception or  risk  of  Illness  or  injury  associated 
with  the  use  of  the  device  which  Is  subject 
to  the  regulation  pre.seiits  an  unreasonable, 
direct,  and  substantial  danger  to  the  health 
of  individuals,  and  (2)  before  the  date  of  the 
publication  of  such  regulation,  the  Secretary 
notifies  the  manufacturer  of  such  device 
that  such  regulation  Is  to  be  made  so  effec- 
tive. If  the  Secretary  maken  a  proposed  regu- 
lation so  effective,  he  shall,  as  expeditiously 
as  pobslble.  give  Interested  persons  prompt 
notice  of  his  action  under  thLi  subsection, 
provide  recisonabie  opportunity  for  an  In- 
formal  hearin^J   on   the  proposed   regulation. 


and  either  affirm,  modify,  or  revoke  such  pro- 
posed regulation. 

"JUDICIAL  Rtvnw 
"Application  of  Section 
"Skc.    517.    (a)    Not   later   than    thirty   days 
after— 

"(1)  the  promulgation  of  a  regulation  un- 
der section  513  claaalfylng  a  device  In  class  I 
or  changing  the  classification  of  a  device  to 
class  I  or  an  order  under  subsection  if)  (2) 
of  such  section  reclassifying  a  device  or  deny- 
ing a  petition  for  reclassification  of  a  de- 
vice, 

"(2)  the  promulgation  of  a  regulation  un- 
der section  614  establishing,  amending,  or 
revoking  a  performance  standard  for  a  de- 
vice. 

"(3)  the  Issuance  of  an  order  under  sec- 
tion 514(b)(2)  or  616(b)(2)(B)  denying  a 
request  for  reclassification  of  a  device. 

"(4)  the  promulgation  of  a  regulation  un- 
der paragraph  (3)  of  section  615(b)  requir- 
ing a  device  to  have  an  approval  of  a  pre- 
market  application,  a  regulation  under  para- 
graph (4)  of  that  section  amending  or  re- 
voking a  regulation  under  paragraph  (3),  or 
an  order  pursuant  to  section  615(g)(1)  or 
515(g)(2)(C), 

"(6)  the  promulgation  of  a  regulation  un- 
der section  516  (other  than  a  proposed  regu- 
lation made  effective  under  subsection  (b) 
of  such  section  up)on  the  regulation's  publi- 
cation)   making  a  device  a  banned  device, 

"(6)  the  Issuance  of  an  order  under  section 
520(f) (2),  or 

"(7)  an  order  under  section  620(g)  (4)  dis- 
approving an  application  for  an  exemption 
of  a  device  for  Investigational  use  or  an  or- 
der under  section  520(g)  (5)  withdrawing 
such  an  exemption  for  a  device. 

any  person  adversely  affected  by  such  regu- 
lation or  order  may  file  a  petition  with  the 
United  States  Court  of  Appeals  for  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  or  for  the  circuit  wherein 
such  person  resides  or  has  his  principal  place 
of  business  for  Judicial  review  of  such  regu- 
lation or  order.  A  copy  of  the  petition  shall 
be  transmitted  by  the  clerk  of  the  court  to 
the  Secretary  or  other  officer  designated  by 
him  for  that  purpose.  The  Secretary  shall  file 
In  the  court  the  record  of  the  proceedings  on 
which  the  Secretary  based  his  regulation 
or  order  as  provided  In  section  2112  of  title 
28,  United  States  Code.  For  purposes  of  this 
section,  the  term  'record'  means  all  notices 
and  other  matter  published  In  the  Federal 
Register  with  resF>ect  to  the  regulation  or 
order  reviewed,  all  Information  submitted  to 
the  Secretary  with  respect  to  such  regulation 
or  order,  proceedings  of  any  panel  or  advisory 
committee  with  respect  to  such  regulation  or 
order,  any  hearing  held  with  respect  to 
such  regulation  or  order,  and  any  other  In- 
formation Identified  by  the  Secretary,  In  the 
administrative  proceeding  held  with  respect 
to  such  regulation  or  order,  as  being  relevant 
to  such  regulation  or  order. 

"Additional  Data,  Views,  and  .^rguments 

"(b)  If  the  petitioner  applies  to  the  court 
for  leave  to  adduce  additional  data,  views,  or 
arguments  respecting  the  regulation  or  order 
being  reviewed  and  shows  to  the  satisfaction 
of  the  court  that  such  additional  data,  views. 
or  arguments  are  material  and  that  there 
were  reasonable  grounds  for  the  petitioner's 
failure  to  adduce  such  data,  views,  or  argu- 
ments in  the  proceedings  before  the  Secre- 
tary, the  court  may  order  the  Secretary  to 
provide  additional  opportuntly  for  the  oral 
presentation  of  data,  views,  or  arguments 
and  for  written  submissions.  The  Secretary 
may  modify  his  findings,  or  make  new  find- 
ings by  reason  of  the  additional  data,  views, 
or  arguments  so  taken  and  shall  file  with  the 
court  such  modified  or  new  findings,  and  his 
recommendation,  if  any.  for  the  nodlflcatlon 
or  setting  aside  of  the  regulation  or  order 
being  reviewed,  with  the  return  of  such  addi- 
tional data,  views,  or  arguments. 


'Standard  for  Review 


"(c)  Upon  the  fll'ng  of  the  petition  under 
subsection  (a)  of  this  section  for  Judicial 
review  of  a  regulation  or  order,  the  court 
shall  have  JurL<idlcllon  to  review  the  regula- 
tion or  order  In  accordance  with  chapter  7  of 
title  6.  United  States  Code,  and  to  grant 
appropriate  relief.  Including  Interim  relief, 
as  provided  In  such  chapter  A  regulation 
described  In  paratrraph  (2)  or  (5)  of  subsec- 
tion (a)  and  an  order  lasued  after  the  review 
provided  by  section  515(g)  shall  not  be 
affirmed  If  It  Is  found  to  be  unsupported  by 
substantial  evidence  on  the  record  taken  as 
a  whole. 

"Finality  of  Judgments 

"(d)  The  Judgment  of  the  court  affirming 
or  setting  aside.  In  whole  or  In  part,  any  reg- 
ulation or  order  shall  be  final,  subject  to 
review  by  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States  upon  certiorari  or  certification  as 
provided  in  section  1254  of  title  28  of  the 
United  States  Code 

■Other  Remedies 

"le)  The  remedies  provided  for  In  this  .sec- 
tion shall  be  In  addition  to  and  not  In  lieu 
of  any  other  remedies  provided  by  law 
"Statement  of  Rea.sons 

"(f)  To  facilitate  Judicial  review  under 
this  section  or  under  any  other  provision  of 
law  of  a  regulation  or  order  Issued  under 
section  513.  514.  515.  516.  518.  519.  520.  or  521 
each  such  regulation  or  order  shall  contain 
a  statement  of  the  reasons  for  Its  Issuance 
and  the  basis.  In  the  record  of  the  proceed- 
ings held  in  conectlon  with  Its  Issuance,  for 
Its  Issuance. 

"NOTinCATION     AND     OTHER     REMEDIES 

"Notification 

"Sec  618.  (a)  If  the  Secretary  determines 
that— 

'■(1)  a  device  Intended  for  human  use 
which  Is  Introduced  or  delivered  for  Intro- 
duction Into  Interstate  commerce  for  com- 
mercial distribution  presents  an  unreas«T:i- 
able  risk  of  substantial  harm  to  the  public 
health,  and 

••(2)  notification  under  this  subsection  is 
necessary  to  eliminate  the  unrea-sonable  risk 
of  such  harm  and  no  more  practicable  means 
is  available  under  the  provisions  of  this  Act 
(other  than  this  section)  to  eliminate  such 
risk, 

the  Secretary  may  issue  such  order  ai>  may  be 
necessary  to  assure  that  adequate  notifica- 
tion Is  provided  In  an  appropriate  form,  by 
the  persons  and  means  best  suited  under  lije 
circumstances  Involved,  to  all  health  profes- 
sionals who  prescribe  or  use  the  device  and  to 
any  other  person  (Including*  manufactur'-rs-. 
Importers,  distributors,  retailers,  and  device 
lisers)  w'ho  should  properly  receive  such  no- 
tification In  order  to  eliminate  .such  rl.sk.  An 
order  under  thi.s  subsection  shall  require 
that  the  lndlvid\ials  subject  to  the  rlsV: 
with  respect  to  which  the  order  l'  to  be 
Issued  be  Included  In  the  persons  to 
be  notified  of  the  rlsK  unless  the  Secretary 
determines  that  notice  to  such  Individ- 
uals would  pre.sent  a  greater  danger  to  the 
health  of  such  individuals  than  no  such  noti- 
fication. If  the  Secretary  makes  such  a  rt'>- 
termlnatlon  wUh  respect  to  such  Individuals, 
the  order  shall  require  that  the  health  prij- 
fesslonals  who  prescribe  or  u.se  the  device 
provide  for  the  notification  of  the  Individuals 
whom  the  health  professionals  treated  with 
the  device  of  the  ri.slc  presented  bv  the  devli  e 
and  of  any  action  which  may  be  taken  by  or 
on  behalf  of  such  Individuals  to  eliminate  r,r 
reduce  such  rl.sk.  Before  Issuing'  an  order  ui.- 
der  this  sub.section.  the  Secretary  shall  con- 
sxilt  with  the  persorxK  who  are  to  give  notice 
under  the  order. 

"Repair,  Replacement,  or  Refund 

"(b)  (1)  (A)  If,  after  affording  opportunity 
for  an  Informal  hearing,  the  Secretary  deter- 
mines that — 
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"(l)  a  device  Intended  for  human  use 
which  Is  Introduced  or  delivered  for  intro- 
duction Into  Interstate  comnierce  lor  com- 
mercial distribution  presents  an  unreason- 
able risk  of  substantial  harm  to  the  public 
health, 

"(11)  there  are  reasonable  grounds  to  be- 
lieve that  the  device  was  not  properly  de- 
signed and  manufactured  with  reference  to 
the  state  of  the  art  as  It  existed  at  the  time 
of  Its  design  and  manufacture, 

"(111)  there  are  reasonable  grounds  to  be- 
lieve that  the  unreasonable  risk  vas  not 
caused  by  failure  of  a  person  other  than  a 
manufacturer,  Importer,  di.stribiitor,  or  re- 
tailer of  the  device  to  exercise  due  care  In  the 
Installation,  maintenance,  repair,  or  use  of 
the  device,  and 

"(Iv)  the  notlcatlon  authorL-^ed  by  subsec- 
tion (a)  would  not  by  Itself  be  sufficient  to 
eliminate  the  unreasonable  risk  and  action 
described  in  paragraph  (2i  of  this  subsection 
Is  necessary  to  eliminate  .such  risk, 
the  Secretary  may  order  the  manufacturer, 
importer,  or  any  distributor  of  such  device, 
or  any  combination  of  such  persons,  to  sub- 
mit to  him  within  a  rea.sonable  time  a  plan 
for  taking  one  or  more  of  the  actions  de- 
scribed In  paragraph  (2).  An  order  Issued 
under  the  preceding  sentence  which  l.s  di- 
rected to  more  than  one  person  shall  specify 
which  person  may  decide  which  action  shall 
be  taken  under  such  plan  and  thp  person 
specified  shall  be  the  person  who  the  Secre- 
tary determines  bears  the  principal,  ultimate 
financial  responsibility  for  action  taken 
under  the  plan  unless  the  Secretary  cannot 
determine  who  bears  such  responsibility  or 
the  Secretary  determines  that  the  protection 
of  the  public  health  requires  that  such  de- 
cision be  made  by  a  person  (Including  a  de- 
vice user  or  health  professional)  other  than 
the  person  he  determines  bears  such  respon- 
slbUlty. 

"(B)  TTie  Secretary  shall  approve  a  plan 
submitted  pursuant  to  an  order  issued  under 
subparagraph  ( A )  unless  he  determtoec 
(after  affording  opportunity  for  an  informal 
hearing)  that  the  action  or  actions  to  be 
taken  under  the  plan  or  the  manner  in 
which  such  action  or  actions  are  to  be  taken 
under  the  plan  wUl  not  a.ssure  that  the  un- 
reasonable risk  with  respect  to  which  such 
order  wa.s  Lssued  will  be  eliminated.  If  the 
Secretary  disapproves  a  plan,  he  shall  order 
a  revised  plan  to  be  submitted  to  him  within 
a  rea.sonable  time  If  the  Secretary  deter- 
mines (after  affording  opportunity  for  an 
Informal  hearing)  that  the  revised  plan  Is 
unsatisfactory  or  If  no  revised  plan  or  no 
Initial  plan  has  been  submitted  to  the  Secre- 
tary within  the  prescribed  time,  the  Secre- 
tary shall  (1)  prescribe  a  plan  to  be  carried 
out  by  the  person  or  persoa.s  to  whom  the 
order  Lssued  under  subparagraph  (A)  wsis  di- 
rected, or  (Hi  after  affording  an  opportunity 
for  an  informal  hearing,  by  order  prescribe 
a  plan  to  be  carried  out  by  a  person  who  Is  a 
manufacturer,  Importer,  diartributor.  or  re- 
taller  of  the  device  with  respect  to  which  the 
order  was  issued  but  to  whom  the  order 
under  subparagraph  lA)  was  not  directed 

"(2t  The  actions  which  may  be  taken 
under  a  plan  submitted  under  an  order  la- 
sued  under  paragraph  (1)  are  as  follows: 

"(A)  To  repair  the  device  so  that  It  does 
not  present  the  unreasonable  risk  of  sub- 
stantial harm  with  respect  to  which  the 
order  under  paragraph   (1)   was  Issued. 

"(B)  To  replace  the  device  with  a  like  or 
equivalent  device  which  Is  In  conformity 
with  all  applicable  requirements  of  this  Act. 
"(C)  To  refund  the  purchase  price  of  the 
device  (less  a  reasonable  allowance  for  use  If 
such  device  has  been  in  the  possession  of  the 
device  user  for  one  year  or  more — 

"(1^  at  the  time  of  notification  ordered 
under  subsection  (a) ,  or 

"(il)  at  the  time  the  device  user  receives 
actual  notice  of  the  unreasonable  risk  with 


respect  to  which  the  order  was  Issued  under 
paragraph  (,  1 ) , 
whichever  first  occurs) 

"(3)  No  charge  shall  be  made  to  any  per- 
son (Other  than  a  manufacturer,  lmp>orter, 
distributor  or  retailer)  for  availing  himself 
of  any  remedy,  described  In  paragraph  (2) 
and  provided  under  an  order  Issued  under 
paragraph  ( 1 ) .  and  the  person  subject  to 
the  order  shall  reimburse  each  person  (other 
than  a  manufacturer.  Importer,  distributor, 
or  retailer )  who  is  entitled  to  such  a  remedy 
for  any  reasonable  and  foreseeable  expenses 
actually  Incurred  by  such  person  In  avail- 
ing himself  of  such  remedy. 

■Reimbursement 

"(c)  An  order  issued  under  subsection  (b) 
with  respect  to  a  device  may  require  any 
perso'i  who  Is  a  manufacturer.  Importer,  dis- 
tributor, or  retailer  of  the  device  to  reim- 
burse any  other  person  who  is  a  manufac- 
turer, importer,  distributor,  or  retailer  of 
such  device  for  su<  h  other  persons  expenses 
actually  Inctirred  In  connection  with  carry- 
ing out  the  order  If  the  Secretary  deter- 
mines such  reimbursement  Is  required  for 
the  protection  of  the  public  health.  Any 
such  requirement  shall  not  affect  any  rights 
or  obligations  under  any  contract  to  which 
the  person  receiving  reimbursement  or  the 
person  making  such  reimbursement  Is  a 
party. 

•'Effect  on  Other  Liability 

"(d)  Compliance  with  an  order  issued 
under  this  section  shall  not  relieve  any  per- 
son from  liability  under  Federal  or  State 
law.  In  awarding  damages  for  economic  loss 
In  an  action  brought  for  the  enforcement 
of  any  such  liability,  the  value  to  the  plain- 
tiff In  such  action  of  any  remedy  pro'vlded 
him  under  such  order  shall  be  taken  Into 
account. 

"RECORDS    AND    REPORTS    ON    DE\'1CES 

"General  Rule 

'Sec.  519  (a)  Every  pierson  who  Is  a  manu- 
facturer. Importer,  or  distributor  of  a  device 
Intended  for  human  use  shall  establish  and 
maintain  such  records,  make  such  report*, 
and  provide  such  information,  as  the  Sec- 
retary may  by  regulation  reasonably  require 
to  assure  that  such  device  Is  not  adulterated 
or  mlsbranded  and  to  otherwise  assure  Its 
safety  and  effectiveness.  Regulations  pre- 
scribed under  the  preceding  sentence — 

"(l)  shall  not  imfjose  requirements  un- 
duly burdensome  to  a  device  manufacturer, 
impKjrter.  or  distributor  taking  Into  account 
his  cost  of  complying  ■with  such  require- 
ments and  the  need  for  the  protection  of  the 
public  health  and  the  Implementation  of 
this  Act: 

"(2)  which  prescribe  the  procedure  for 
making  requests  for  reports  or  Information 
shall  require  that  each  request  made  under 
such  regulations  for  submission  of  a  report 
or  Information  to  the  Secretary  state  the 
reason  or  purpose  for  such  request  and  Iden- 
tify to  the  fullest  extent  practicable  such 
repwrt  or  Information; 

"(3)  which  require  submission  of  a  report 
or  Information  to  the  Secretary  shall  state 
the  reason  or  puipose  for  the  submission  of 
such  report  or  information  and  Identify  to 
the  fullest  extent  practicable  such  report  or 
Information; 

"(4)  may  not  require  that  the  Identity  of 
any  patient  be  disclosed  In  recorda.  reports, 
or  Information  required  under  this  subsec- 
tion unless  required  for  the  medical  welfare 
of  an  Individual,  to  determine  the  safety  or 
effectiveness  of  a  device,  or  to  verify  a  record, 
report,  or  information  submitted  under  this 
Act;  amd 

"(5)  may  not  require  a  manufacturer.  Im- 
porter, or  distributor  of  a  class  I  device  to — 

"(A)  maintain  for  such  a  device  records 
respe<  ting  Information  not  In  the  possession 
of  the  manufacturer.  Importer,  or  distribu- 
tor, or 


'■(Bl  to  submit  for  such  a  device  to  the 
Secretary  any  report  or  Information — 

'■(1)  not  In  the  possession  of  the  manu- 
facturer, importer,  or  distributor,  or 

"(11)  on  a  periodic  basis. 
unless  such  report  or  Information  Is  neces- 
sary to  determine  if  the  device  should  be  re- 
classified or  U  the  device  Is  adulterated  or 
mlsbranded. 

in  prescribing  such  regulations,  the  Secre- 
tary shall  have  due  regard  for  the  profession- 
al ethics  of  the  medical  profession  and  the 
Interests  of  patients.  The  prohibitions  of 
paragraph  (4)  of  this  subsactlon  contlJiue  te 
apply  to  records,  reports,  and  information 
concerning  any  Individual  who  has  been  a 
patient.  Irrespective  of  whether  or  when  he 
ceases  to  be  a  patient. 

"Persons  Exempt 

"(b)  Subsection  (a)   shall  not  apply  to — 

"(1)  any  practitioner  who  is  licensed  by 
law  to  prescribe  or  administer  devices  in- 
tended for  use  in  humans  and  who  manu- 
factures or  miports  devices  solely  for  use  In 
the  course  of  his  professional  practice; 

"(2)  any  person  who  manufactures  or  Im- 
ports devices  intended  for  use  In  htimans 
solely  for  such  person's  ■use  In  research  or 
teaching  and  not  lor  sale  (Including  any  pyer- 
son  who  uses  a  device  tinder  an  exemption 
granted  under  section  520(gi);  and 

"(3)  any  other  class  of  persons  as  the 
Secretary  may  by  regulation  exempt  from 
subsection  (a)  upon  a  findmg  that  compli- 
ance with  the  requirements  of  such  subsec- 
tion by  such  class  with  respect  to  a  device 
is  not  necessary  to  (A)  assure  that  a  device 
is  not  adulterated  or  mlsbranded  or  ( B ) 
otherwise  to  assure  its  safety  and  effective- 
ness. 

DE\'ICES  INTENDED  FOR  HUMAN  USB 

"General  Rule 
"Sec.  520.  (a)  Any  requirement  authorized 
by  or  under  section  501.  602.  510.  or  519  appli- 
cable to  a  device  intended  for  human  use 
shall  apply  t»  such  device  until  the  applica- 
bility of  the  requirement  to  the  device  has 
been  changed  by  action  taken  under  section 
513,  514,  or  515  or  under  subsection  (g)  of 
this  section,  and  any  requirement  established 
by  or  under  section  501,  502,  510,  or  519  which 
IS  Inconsistent  ■with  a  requirement  imposed 
on  such  device  under  section  514  or  515  or 
under  subsection  ( g  i  of  this  section  shall 
not  apply  to  such  device. 

"Custom  Devices 

"(b)  Sections  514  and  515  do  not  apply  to 
any  device  which,  m  order  to  comply  with 
the  order  of  an  individual  physician  or 
dentist  lor  any  other  specially  qualified  per- 
son designated  under  regulations  promul- 
gated by  the  Secretary  after  an  opportunity 
for  an  oral  hearing)  necessarily  deviates 
from  an  otherwise  applicable  performance 
standard  or  requirement  prescribed  by  or 
under  section  515  if  (J)  the  device  is  not 
generally  available  In  finished  form  for  pur- 
chase or  for  dispensing  upon  prescription 
and  Is  not  offered  through  labelling  or  adver- 
tising by  the  manufacturer.  Importer,  or  dis- 
tributor thereof  for  commercial  distribution, 
and  (2)  such  device — 

"(A)(1)  is  Intended  for  use  by  an  Indl- 
■vldual  patient  named  In  such  order  of  such 
physician  or  dentist  (or  other  specially  quali- 
fied person  so  designated)  and  Is  to  be  made 
in  a  specific  form  for  such  patient,  or 

"(111  is  Intended  to  meet  the  special  needs 
of  such  physician  or  dentist  (or  other 
sF>eclally  qualified  person  so  designated  ^  in 
the  course  of  the  professional  practice  of 
such  physician  or  dentist  lor  other  specially 
qualified  person  so  designated),  and 

"'B)  Is  not  generally  available  to  or  gen- 
erally used  by  other  physicians  or  dentists 
(or  other  specially  qualified  persons  so 
designated ) . 
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"Trade  Secrets 

"(c)  Any  Information  reported  to  or  other- 
wise obtained  by  the  Secretary  or  his  repre- 
sentative under  section  513,  614.  515.  616. 
518.  519.  or  704  or  under  subsection  if)  or 
(g)  of  this  section  which  is  exempt  from  dU- 
cloRure  pursuant  to  subsection  <a)  of  section 
552  of  title  6,  United  States  Code,  by  reason 
of  subsection  (b)(4)  of  such  section  shall 
be  considered  confidential  and  shall  not  be 
disclosed  and  may  not  be  used  by  the  Secre- 
tary as  the  basis  for  the  reclasslflcatlon  of  a 
device  under  section  513  from  class  in  to 
class  11  or  as  the  basis  for  the  establishment 
or  amendment  of  a  performance  standard 
under  section  514  for  a  device  reclaaslfled 
from  class  ni  to  class  II.  except  that  such 
information  may  be  disclosed  to  other  officers 
or  employees  concerned  with  carrying  out 
this  Act  or  when  relevant  In  any  proceeding 
under  this  Act  (other  than  section  513  or 
514  thereof). 

•■Notices  and  Findings 

••(tX)  Each  notice  of  proposed  rulemaking 
under  section  613.  514,  515.  516.  518.  or  519. 
or  under  this  section,  any  other  notice  which 
Is  published  In  the  Federal  Register  with 
respect  to  any  other  action  taken  under  any 
such  section  and  which  states  the  reasons 
for  such  action,  and  each  publication  of 
findings  required  to  be  made  In  connection 
with  rulemaking  under  any  such  section 
shall  set  forth — 

•  ( 1 )  the  manner  In  which  Interested  per- 
sons may  examine  data  and  other  informa- 
tion on  which  the  notice  or  findings  Is  based. 

••(2)  the  period  within  which  interested 
persons  may  present  their  comments  on  the 
notice  or  findings  (including  the  need  there- 
for) orally  or  In  writing,  which  period  shall 
be  at  least  sixty  days  but  may  not  exceed 
ninety  days  unless  the  time  is  extended  by 
the  Secretary  by  a  notice  published  in  the 
Federal  Register  stating  good  cause  therefor. 
•Restricted  Devices 

••(e)(1)  The  Secretary  may  by  regulation 
require  that  a  device  be  restricted  to  sale, 
distribution,  or  use — 

"(A)  only  upon  the  written  or  oral  au- 
thorization of  a  practitioner  licensed  by  law 
to  administer  or  use  such  device,  or 

••(B)  upon  such  other  conditions  as  the 
Secretary  may  prescribe  In  such  regulation, 
if.  because  of  its  potentiality  for  harmful 
effect  or  the  collateral  measures  necessary  to 
its  use.  the  Secretary  determines  that  there 
cannot  otherwise  be  reasonable  assurance  of 
Its  safety  and  effectiveness.  No  condition  pre- 
scribed under  subparagraph  (B)  may  restrict 
the  use  of  a  device  to  persons  with  specific 
training  or  experience  In  Its  use  or  to  persons 
for  use  in  certain  facilities  unless  the  Sec- 
retary determines  that  such  a  restriction  is 
required  for  the  safe  and  effective  use  of 
the  device.  No  such  condition  may  exclude 
a  person  from  using  a  device  solely  because 
the  person  does  not  have  the  training  or  ex- 
perience to  make  him  eligible  for  certifica- 
tion by  a  certifying  board  recognized  by  the 
American  Board  of  Medical  Specialties  or  has 
not  been  certified  by  such  a  Board.  A  device 
subject  to  a  regulation  under  this  subsection 
Is  a  restricted  device. 

•'(2)  The  label  of  a  restricted  device  shall 
bear  such  appropriate  statements  of  the  re- 
strictions required  by  a  regulation  under 
paragraph  (1)  as  the  Secretary  may  in  such 
regulation  prescribe. 
"Good  Manufacturing  Practice  Requirements 

"(f)  (1)  (A)  The  Secretary  may,  in  accord- 
ance with  subparagraph  (B).  prescribe  regu- 
lations requiring  that  the  methods  used  In. 
and  the  facilities  and  controls  used  for.  the 
manufacture,  packing,  storage,  and  Installa- 
tion of  a  device  conform  to  current  good 
manufacturing  practice,  as  prescribed  in  such 
repvilations.  to  assure  that  the  device  will  be 
safe  and  effective  and  otherwise  In  com- 
pliance with  this  Act. 


••(B)  Before  the  Secretary  may  promul- 
gate any  regulation  under  subparagraph  (A) 
he  shall — • 

"(l)  afford  the  advisory  committee  e,«tab- 
lished  under  paragraph  (3)  an  opfXirtunlty 
to  submit  recommendations  to  him  with  re- 
spect to  the  regulation  proposed  to  be  pro- 
mulgated, and 

"(11)  afford  opportunity  for  an  oral  hear- 
ing. 

The  Secretary  shall  provide  the  advisory 
committee  a  reasonable  time  to  make  its 
recommendation  with  respect  to  profKjsed 
regulations  under  subparagraph  (A). 

••(2)  (A)  Any  person  subject  to  any  re- 
quirement prescribed  by  regulations  under 
paragraph  ( 1)  may  petition  the  Secretary  for 
an  exemption  or  variance  from  such  re- 
quirement. Such  a  petition  shall  be  sub- 
mitted to  the  Secretary  in  such  form  and 
manner  as  he  shall  prescribe  and  shall — 

"(I)  in  the  case  of  a  petit  on  for  an  exemp- 
tion from  a  requirement,  set  forth  the  bas's 
for  the  petitioner's  determination  that  com- 
pliance with  the  requirement  is  not  required 
to  assure  that  the  device  will  be  safe  and 
effective  and  otherwise  In  compliance  with 
this  Act, 

"(11)  in  the  case  of  a  petition  for  a  vari- 
ance from  a  requirement,  set  forth  the  meth- 
ods proposed  to  be  used  In,  and  the  facilities 
and  controls  proposed  to  be  used  for.  the 
manufacture,  packing,  storage,  and  Installa- 
tion of  the  device  in  lieu  of  the  methods, 
facilities,  and  controls  prescribed  by  the  re- 
quirement, and 

•'(ill)  contain  such  other  Information  as 
the  Secretary  shall  prescribe. 

"(B)  The  Secretary  may  refer  to  the  advi- 
sory committee  established  under  paragraph 
(3)  any  petition  submitted  under  subpara- 
graph (A).  The  advisory  committee  shall  re- 
port its  recommendations  to  the  Secretary 
with  respect  to  a  petition  referred  to  It  with- 
in sixty  days  of  the  date  of  the  petitioner's 
referral.  Within  sixty  days  after — 

"(1)  the  date  the  petition  was  submitted 
to  the  Secretary  under  subparartraph  (A),  or 

"(11)  If  the  petition  was  referred  to  an  advi- 
sory committee,  the  expiration  of  the  sixty- 
day  period  beginning  on  the  date  the  peti- 
tion was  referred  to  the  advisory  conaLmittee, 
whichever  occurs  later,  the  Secretary  shall  by 
order  either  deny  the  petition  or  approve  It. 

"(C)  The  Secretary  may  approve — 

••(1)  a  petition  for  an  exemption  for  a  de- 
vice from  a  requirement  if  he  determines 
that  compliance  with  such  requirement  is 
not  required  to  assure  that  the  device  will 
be  safe  and  effective  and  otherwise  In  com- 
pliance with  this  Act.  and 

"(11)  a  petition  for  a  variance  for  a  device 
from  a  requirement  If  he  determines  that 
the  methods  to  be  used  In.  and  the  facilities 
and  controls  to  be  used  for.  the  manufacture, 
packing,  storage,  and  installation  of  the 
device  In  lieu  of  the  method.s,  controls,  and 
facilities  prescribed  by  the  requirement  are 
sufBcient  to  assure  that  the  device  wlU  be 
safe  and  effective  and  otherwise  in  com- 
pliance with  this  Act. 

An  order  of  the  Secretary  approving  a  peti- 
tion for  a  variance  shall  prescribe  such  con- 
ditions respecting  the  methods  used  In.  and 
the  facilities  and  controls  used  for.  the 
manufacture,  i>acklng.  storage,  and  Instal- 
lation of  the  device  to  be  granted  the  vari- 
ance under  the  petition  as  niav  be  necessary 
to  assure  that  the  device  will  t)e  safe  and 
effective  and  otherwise  In  compliance  with 
this  Act. 

•■(D)  After  the  Issuance  of  an  order  under 
siibparagraph  (B)  respecting  a  petition,  the 
petitioner  shall  have  an  opportunity  for  an 
Informal  hearing  on  such  order 

"(3)  The  Secretary  shall  establish  an  ad- 
vl.<(orv  committee  for  the  piirpose  of  advising 
and  making  recommendations  to  him  with 
r«!spect  to  regulations  proposed  to  be  pro- 
mulgated under  paragraph  (1)(A)  and  the 
approval    or    disapproval    of    petitions    sub- 


mitted imder  paragraph  (2).  The  advisory 
committee  shall  be  comp»o6ed  of  nine  mem- 
bers as  follows : 

■■[.K)  Three  of  the  members  shall  be  ap- 
p)olnfed  from  persons  who  are  dtficers  or 
employees  of  any  State  or  local  ^.-overnment 
or  of  the  Federal  Government 

•'(B)  Two  of  the  members  shall  be  ap- 
pointed from  persons  •*  ho  are  repre.sentative 
of  Interests  of  the  device  manufacturing  in- 
dustry, two  of  the  metmbers  shall  be  ap- 
pointed from  persons  who  are  representative 
of  the  interests  of  physicians  and  other 
health  profes.<;lo!.als;  and  two  of  the  mem- 
bers shall  be  repesentatlve  of  the  Interests 
of  the  general  public. 

Members  of  the  advisory  committee  who  are 
not  officers  or  employees  of  the  United  States, 
while  attending  conferences  or  meetings  of 
the  committee  or  otherwise  engaged  in  its 
business,  shall  be  entitled  to  receive  com- 
pensation at  rates  to  be  Rxed  by  the  Secre- 
tary, which  rate.s  may  not  exceed  the  dally 
equivalent  of  the  rate  In  effect  for  grade 
OS  18  of  the  Genera!  Schediile.  for  each 
day  (including  traveltlme)  they  are  so  en- 
gaged: and  while  so  serving  away  from  their 
homes  or  regular  places  of  business  each 
member  may  be  allowed  travel  expenses. 
Including  per  diem  in  lieu  of  subsistence,  as 
authorized  by  section  5703  of  title  6  of  the 
United  States  Code  for  persons  in  the  Gov- 
ernment service  employed  Intermittently. 
The  Secretary  shall  designate  one  of  the 
members  of  the  advisory  committee  to  serve 
as  its  chairman.  The  Secretary  shall  furnish 
the  advisory  committee  with  clerical  and 
other  assistance  Section  14  of  the  Federal 
Advisory  Committee  Act  shall  not  apply  with 
respect  to  the  duration  of  the  advl.=;ory  com- 
mittee established  under  this  paragraph. 
"Exemption  for  Devices  for  Investigational 
Use 

■■(g)(1)  It  Is  the  purpose  of  this  subsec- 
tion to  encourage,  to  the  extent  consistent 
with  the  protection  of  the  public  health  and 
safety  and  with  ethical  standards,  the  dis- 
covery and  development  of  useful  devices 
Intended  for  human  u.se  and  to  that  end  to 
maintain  optlmvim  freedom  for  scientific  in- 
vestigators In  their  pursuit  uf  that  purpose. 

"(2)  (A)  The  Secretary  shall,  within  the 
one  hundred  and  twenty-day  period  begin- 
ning on  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this 
section,  by  regulation  prescribe  procedures 
and  conditions  under  which  devices  intended 
for  human  use  may  upon  application  be 
granted  an  exemption  from  the  requirements 
of  section  502,  510,  514.  515.  616.  519.  or 
706  or  subsection  (e)  or  if)  of  this  section 
or  from  any  combination  of  such  require- 
ments to  permit  the  investigational  use  of 
such  devices  by  experts  qualified  by  scientific 
training  and  experience  to  Investigate  the 
safety  and  effectiveness  of  sunh  devices. 

"(B)  The  conditions  prescribed  pursuant 
to  nibparagrapb  (A)  shall  Include  the  fol- 
lowing: 

■•(I)  A  requirement  that  an  application 
be  submitted  to  the  Secretary  before  an 
exemption  may  be  granted  and  that  the 
application  be  submitted  in  such  form  and 
manner  as   the  Secretary  shall   specify, 

"(II)  A  requirement  that  the  person  ap- 
plying for  an  exemption  for  a  device  assure 
the  establishment  and  maintenance  of  such 
records,  and  the  making  of  S'lch  reports  to 
the  Secretary  of  data  obtained  as  a  result 
of  the  Investigational  use  of  the  device  dur- 
ing the  exemption,  as  the  Secretary  deter- 
mines will  enable  him  to  assure  compliance 
with  such  conditions,  review  the  progress  of 
the  Investigation,  and  evaluate  the  safety 
and    effectiveness   of    the    device. 

"(Ill)  Such  other  requirements  as  the  Sec- 
retary may  determine  to  be  necessary  for 
the  protection  of  the  public  health  and 
safety. 

"(C)  Procedures  and  conditions  prescribed 
pursuant   to   subparagraph    (Al    for   an    ex- 
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emptlon  may  appropriately  vary  depending 
on  (1)  the  scope  and  duration  of  clinical 
testing  to  be  conducted  under  such  exemp- 
tion, (11)  the  number  of  human  subjects 
that  are  to  be  Involved  in  such  testing,  (ill) 
the  need  to  permit  changes  to  be  made  in 
the  device  subject  to  the  exemption  during 
testing  conducted  in  accordance  with  a 
clinical  testing  plan  required  under  para- 
graph (3)  (A),  and  (Iv)  whether  the  clinical 
testing  of  s>ich  device  Is  for  the  purpose  of 
developing  data  to  obtain  approval  for  the 
commercial   distribution   of  such   device. 

"(3)  Procedures  and  c.  ndltlons  prescribed 
pursuant  to  paragraph  (2)  (A)  shall  require. 
as  a  condition  to  the  exemption  of  any  de- 
vice to  be  the  subject  of  testing  Involving 
human  subjects,  that  the  person  applying 
for  the  exemption— 

"I  A)  submit  a  plan  for  any  proposed  clin- 
ical testl.ug  of  the  device  and  a  report  of 
prior  investigations  of  the  device  (Including, 
where  appropriate,  tests  on  animals)  ade- 
quate to  Justify  the  proposed  clinical  test- 
ing— 

"iD  to  the  local  nistltutloual  review  com- 
mittee   which    has    been    established   In   ac- 
cordance with  regulations  of  the  Secretary  to 
supervise   clinical   testing  of  devices  in   the 
facilities  where  the  proposed  clinical  testing 
ifl  to  be  conducted,  or 
••(11)  to  the  Secretary.  If— 
•■(I)  no  such  committee  exists,  or 
"  I II I  the  Secretary  finds  that  the  process  of 
review    by    such    committee    Ls    Inadequate 
(whether  or  not  the  plan  for  such  testing  has 
been  approved  by  such  committee), 
for  review  for  adequacy  Ui  Justify  the  com- 
menceme.'it  of  such  testing,  and,  unless  the 
plan  and  report  are  submitted  to  the  Secre- 
tary, submit  to  the  Secretary  a  summary  of 
the  plan  and  a  report  of  prior  liivestlgatlona 
of  the  device  (Including,  where  appropriate, 
tests  on  animals). 

••(B)  promptly  notify  the  Secretary  (under 
such  circumstance.^  and  In  such  mEinner  as 
the  Secretary  prescribes)  of  approval  by  a 
local  insttlutional  review  committee  of  any 
clinical  testing  plan  submitted  to  it  In  ac- 
cordance with  subparagraph  (A): 

•'(C)  In  the  case  of  a  device  to  be  dis- 
tributed to  investigators  for  testing,  obtain 
signed  agreements  from  each  of  such  investi- 
gators that  any  testing  of  the  device  Involv- 
ing human  subjects  wUl  be  under  such  in- 
vestigator's supervision  and  In  accordance 
with  subparagraph  (D)  and  submit  such 
agreements  to  the  Secretary;  and 

"D)  assure  that  Informed  consent  will  be 
obtained  from  each  human  Kubject  (or  his 
representative)  of  proposed  cUnlcal  testing 
involving  such  device,  except  where  subject 
to  such  conditions  as  the  Secretary  may  pre- 
scribe, the  Investigator  conducting  or  super- 
vising the  proposed  clinical  testing  of  the 
device  determines  :n  writing  that  there  exists 
a  life  threatening  situation  involving  the 
human  subject  of  such  testing  which  neces- 
sitates the  use  of  such  device  and  It  Is  not 
feasible  to  obtain  Informed  consent  from  the 
subject  and  there  is  not  sufficient  time  to 
obtain  such  consent  from  his  representative. 
The  determination  required  by  subparagraph 
(D)  shall  be  concurred  in  by  a  licensed  phy- 
sician who  Is  not  involved  In  the  testing  of 
the  himian  subject  with  respect  t.o  which 
such  determln.'itlon  Ls  made  unless  immediate 
use  of  the  device  is  required  to  save  the  life 
of  the  human  subject  of  such  testing  and 
there  is  not  sufficient  time  to  obtain  such 
concurrence. 

•'(4)  (A)  An  appllration.  5:ubmltted  In  ac- 
cordance with  the  procedures  prescribed  by 
regulations  under  paragraph  (2),  for  an  ex- 
emption for  a  device  (other  than  an  exemp- 
tion from  .section  516)  shall  be  deemed  ap- 
proved on  the  thirtieth  day  after  the  sub- 
mission of  the  application  to  the  Secretary 
unless  on  or  before  surh  dav  the  Secretary 
by  order  disapproves  the  application  and  no- 
tifies the  applicant  of  the  disapproval  of  the 
application. 


"(B)  The  Secretary  may  disapprove  an  ap- 
plication only  if  he  finds  that  the  investiga- 
tion with  respect  to  which  the  application  is 
submitted  does  not  conform  to  procedures 
and  conditions  prescribed  under  regulations 
under  paragraph  (2).  Such  a  notification 
shall  contain  the  order  of  disapproval  and 
a  complete  statement  of  the  reasons  for  the 
Secretary's  disapproval  of  the  application  and 
afford  the  applicant  oppKjrtunity  for  an  In- 
formal hearing  on  the  disapproval  order. 

"  (5  I  The  Secretary  may  by  order  withdraw 
an  exemption  granted  under  this  subsection 
for  a  device  if  the  Secretary  determines  that 
the  conditions  applicable  to  the  device  under 
this  subsection  for  such  exemption  are  not 
met.  Such  an  order  may  be  issued  only  after 
opportunity  for  an  informal  hearing,  except 
that  such  an  order  may  t)e  issued  before  the 
provision  of  an  opportunity  for  an  informal 
hearing  If  the  Secretary  determines  that  the 
continuation  of  testing  under  the  exemption 
with  resfject  to  which  the  order  is  to  be  issued 
will  result  in  an  unrctasonable  risk  to  the 
public  health, 

"Release  of  Safety  and  Effectiveness 
Information 
"(h)(1)  The  Secretary  shall  promulgate 
regulations  under  which  a  detailed  summary 
of  information  respecting  the  safety  and  ef- 
fectiveness of  a  device  which  information 
was  submitted  to  the  .Secretary  and  which 
was  the  basis  for — 

"  ( A)  an  order  under  section  515(d)  (1)  (A) 
approving  an  application  for  premarket  ap- 
proval for  the  device  or  denying  approval 
of  such  an  application  or  an  order  under 
section  5l5ie)  withdrawing  approval  of  such 
an  application  for  the  device, 

"(B)  an  order  under  section  515(f)(6)(A) 
revoking  an  approved  protocol  for  the  device, 
an  order  under  section  515(f)(6)  (B)  declar- 
ing a  protocol  for  the  device  completed  or 
not  completed,  or  an  order  under  section 
515(f)  |7)  revoking  the  approval  of  the  de- 
vice, or 

"(C)  an  order  approving  an  application 
under  subsection  ( g )  for  an  exemption  for 
the  device  from  section  516  or  an  order  dis- 
approving, or  wlthdravFlng  approval  of,  an 
application  for  an  exemption  under  such 
sub.sectlon  for  the  device. 
Khali  be  made  available  to  the  public  upon 
Issuance  of  th«  order.  Summaries  of  infor- 
mation made  available  pursuant  to  this  para- 
praph  respecting  a  device  shall  Include  infor- 
mation respecting  any  adverse  effects  on 
health  of  the  device. 

"(2)  The  Secretary  shall  promulgate  regu- 
lations under  which  each  advisory  commit- 
tee established  under  section  615ig)i2)(B) 
shall  make  available  to  the  public  a  detailed 
summary  of  information  respecting  the 
safety  and  effectiveness  of  a  device  which  in- 
formation was  submitted  to  the  advisory 
committee  and  which  was  the  basis  for  its 
recommendation  to  the  Secretary  made  pur- 
suant to  .section  ."ilSfg)  (2)  I  A) .  A  summary 
of  information  upon  which  such  a  recom- 
mendation IS  based  shall  be  made  available 
pursuant  to  this  paracraph  only  after  the 
is.suance  of  the  order  with  respect  to  which 
the  recommendation  was  made  and  each 
summary  shall  Include  Information  resp>ect- 
Ing  any  adverse  eflect  on  health  of  the  de- 
vice subject  to  such  order 

"(3)  Any  information  respecting  a  device 
which  Is  made  available  pursuant  to  para- 
graph ( 1 )  or  12)  of  this  subsection  ( \ )  may 
not  be  used  to  establish  the  safety  or  effec- 
tiveness of  another  device  for  purposes  of 
this  Act  by  any  person  other  than  the  per- 
son who  submitted  the  information  so  made 
available,  and  (B'  shall  be  made  available 
subject  to  subsection  (c)  of  this  .section 
"Proceedings  of  Advisory   Panels  and 

Committees 
"(1)  Each  panel  under  section  .".13  and  each 
advisory   committee   established    under  sec- 
tion 514(g)  (5)  iB)   or  515(g)    or  under  sub- 
section  (f)    of  this  section  shall  make  and 


maintain  a  transcript  of  any  proceeding  of 
the  panel  or  committee  Each  such  panel 
and  committee  shall  delete  from  any  tran- 
script made  pursuant  to  this  subsection  In- 
formation which  under  subsection  (C)  of 
this  section  is  to  be  considered  confidential, 

"TraceablUty  Requirements 

"ij)  No  regulation  under  this  Act  may  im- 
pose on  a  type  or  class  of  device  require- 
ments for  the  traceablllty  of  such  type  or 
class  of  device  unless  such  requirements  are 
necessary  to  assure  the  protection  of  the 
public  health, 

"Research  and  Development 

"Ik)  The  Secretary  may  enter  into  con- 
tracts for  research,  testing,  and  demonstra- 
tions resp>ecting  devices  and  may  obtain  de- 
vices for  research,  testing,  and  demonstra- 
tion purposes  without  regard  to  sections  3648 
and  3709  of  the  Revised  Statutes  (31  U.S.C. 
529.41  V&.C.  5). 

"Transitional  Provisions  for  Devices  Consid- 
ered as  New  Drugs  or  Antibiotic  Drugs 

"(1)(1)  Any  device  Intended  for  human 
use — 

■•(A)  for  which  on  the  date  of  enactment 
of  the  Medical  Device  Amendments  of  1976 
I  hereinafter  In  this  subsection  referred  to 
as  the  'enactment  date')  an  approval  of  an 
application  submitted  under  section  605ib) 
was  in  effect: 

"(B)  for  which  such  an  application  was 
filed  on  or  before  the  enactment  date  and 
with  resp>ect  to  which  application  no  order 
of  approval  or  refusing  to  approve  had  been 
issued  on  such  date  under  subsection  (c)  or 
(d)  of  such  section; 

"(C)  for  which  on  the  enactment  date  an 
exemption  under  subsection  (I)  of  such  sec- 
tion was  in  effect; 

"(D)  which  Is  within  a  type  of  device  de- 
scribed In  subpara^aph  (A),  (B),  or  (C) 
and  is  substantially  equivalent  to  another 
device  within  that  type; 

"(E)  which  the  Secretary  in  a  notice  pub- 
lished In  the  Federal  Register  before  the  en- 
actment date  has  declared  to  be  a  new  drug 
subject  to  section  605;  or 

"(F)  with  respect  to  which  on  the  enact- 
ment date  an  action  Is  pending  in  a  United 
States  court  under  section  302,  303.  or  304 
for  an  alleged  violation  of  a  provision  of  sec- 
tion 301  which  enforces  a  requirement  of 
section  505  or  for  an  alleged  violation  of  sec- 
tion 505(a). 

is  classified  in  class  HI  unless  the  Secretary 
in  response  to  a  petition  submitted  under 
paragraph  (2)  has  classified  such  device  In 
class  I  or  n. 

"i2)  The  manufacturer  or  Importer  of  a 
device  classified  under  paragraph  ( 1 )  may 
petition  the  Secretary  (In  such  form  and 
manner  as  he  shall  prescribe)  for  the  is- 
suance of  an  order  classii'ylng  the  device  in 
class  I  or  class  n  Within  thirty  days  of  the 
filing  of  such  a  jsetltlon,  the  Secretary  shall 
notify  the  petitioner  of  any  deficiencies  In 
the  petition  which  prevent  the  Secretary 
from  making  a  decision  on  the  petition.  Ex- 
cept as  provided  in  paragraph  (3)(Di(ll). 
within  one  hundred  and  eighty  days  after 
the  filing  of  a  jjetitlon  under  this  paragraph 
and  after  affording  the  p>etitioner  eji  oppor- 
tunity for  an  Informal  hearing,  the  Secre- 
tary shall,  after  consultation  with  the  appro- 
priate panel  under  section  513.  by  order 
either  deny  the  petition  or  order  the  classi- 
fication, in  accordance  with  the  criteria  pre- 
scribed by  section  5l3(aiil)(Ai  or  513(a) 
( 1 )  I B ) ,  of  the  device  in  class  I  or  class  n. 

"(3)  (A)  In  the  case  of  a  device  which  Is 
described  In  paragraph  1)  lAl  and  which  is 
In  class  m — 

"(1)  such  device  shall  on  the  enactment 
date  be  considered  a  device  with  an  approved 
application  under  section  515.  and 

"(11)  the  requirements  applicable  to  such 
device  before  the  enactment  date  under  sec- 
tion 505  shall  continue  to  apply  to  such  de- 
vice until  changed  by  the  Secretary  as  au- 
thorized by  this  Act. 
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•(B)  In  the  case  ol  a  device  which  Is  de- 
scribed in  paragraph  (1)  (B)  and  which  Is  In 
class  III  an  appHcatlou  for  such  device  shall 
be  considered  as  havlnis'  bt>en  filed  under  sec- 
lion  SlTi  on  the  enactment  date  ITie  period 
In  which  the  Secretary  shall  act  on  such  ap- 
plication In  accordance  with  section  515(d) 

( 1 )  shall  be  one  hundred  and  eighty  days 
from  the  enactment  date  (or  such  greater 
period  as  the  Secretary  and  the  applicant 
may  agree  upon  after  the  Secretary  has  made 
the  finding  required  by  section  515(d)(1) 
(B)  (li  )  less  the  number  of  days  In  the  pe- 
riod beginning  on  the  date  an  application  for 
such  device  was  filed  under  section  505  and 
ending  on  the  enactment  date.  After  the  ex- 
piration of  such  period  such  device  Is  re- 
quired, unless  exempt  under  subsection  (g), 
to  have  in  effect  an  approved  application  un- 
der section  515. 

"(C)  A  device  which  Is  described  In  para- 
graph (1)  (C)  and  which  Is  In  class  III  shall 
be  considered  a  new  drug  until  the  expira- 
tion of  the  ninety-day  period  beginning  on 
the  date  of  the  promulgation  of  regulations 
under  subsection  (g)  of  this  section.  After 
the  expiration  of  such  period  such  device  Is 
required,  unless  exempt  under  subsection 
(g) ,  to  have  In  effect  an  approved  application 
under  section  515. 

"(D)  (1)  Except  as  provided  In  clauses  (11) 
and  (111) .  a  device  which  Is  described  In  sub- 
para^-raph  (D),  (E).  or  iF'  of  paragraph  (1) 
and  which  Is  In  class  III  Is  required,  unless 
exempt  under  subsection  (gi  of  this  section, 
to  have  on  and  after  sixty  days  after  the 
enactment  date  In  effect  on  approved  appli- 
cation under  section  616. 

"(11)  If— 

"(I)    a  petition  Ls   filed   under  paragraph 

(2)  for  a  device  prescribed  In  subparagraph 
(D).  (E).  or  (P)   of  paragraph   (1),  or 

"(ID  an  application  for  premarket  ap- 
proval Is  filed  under  section  616  for  such  a 
device, 

within  the  sixty-day  period  beginning  on 
the  enactment  date  (or  within  such  greater 
period  as  the  Secretary,  after  making  the 
flndlng  required  under  section  515(d)(1) 
(B».  and  the  petitioner  or  applicant  may 
agree  upon) ,  the  Secretary  shall  act  on  such 
petition  or  application  In  accordance  with 
paragraph  (2)  or  section  515  except  that 
the  period  within  which  the  Secretary  must 
act  on  the  petition  or  application  shall  be 
within  the  one  hundred  and  twenty-day 
period  beginning  on  the  date  the  petition 
or  application  Is  filed.  If  such  a  petition 
or  application  Is  filed  within  such  sixty-day 
(or  greater)  period,  clause  (I)  of  this  sub- 
paragraph shall  not  apply  to  such  device  be- 
fore the  expiration  of  such  one  hundred  and 
twenty -day  period,  or  If  such  petition  Is  de- 
nied or  such  application  Is  denied  approval. 
before  the  date  of  such  denial,  whichever 
occurs  first. 

"(till  In  the  case  of  a  device  which  Is  de- 
scribed In  subparagraph  (E)  of  paragraph 
II),  which  the  Secretary  In  a  notice  pub- 
lished In  the  Federal  Register  after  March  31, 
1976,  declared  to  be  a  new  drug  subject  to 
section  505.  and  which  Is  In  class  III — 

"(I)  the  device  shall,  after  eighteen 
months  after  the  enactment  date,  have  In 
effect  an  approved  applies' Ion  under  sec- 
tion 515  unless  exempt  under  subsection  (g) 
<'f  this  section,  and 

"(III  the  Secretary  may,  during  the  period 
beginning  one  hundred  and  eighty  days 
after  the  enactment  date  and  ending  eight- 
een months  after  such  date,  restrict  the  use 
of  the  device  to  Investigational  use  by  ex- 
perts qualified  by  scientific  training  and  ex- 
perience to  Investigate  the  safety  and  ef- 
fectlvenes-s  of  su.'h  device,  and  to  tnvestlga- 
•lonal  use  In  accordance  with  the  require- 
ments applicable  under  regulations  under 
subsection  (g)  of  this  section  to  Investiga- 
tional iwe  of  devices  i^ranted  an  exemption 
under    such    subsection. 


If  the  requirements  under  subsection  (g)  of 
this  section  are  made  applicable  to  the  In- 
vestigational u.se  of  such  a  device,  they  sh&ll 
be  made  applicable  In  such  a  manner  that 
the  device  shall  be  made  reasonably  avail- 
able to  physicians  meeting  appropriate  qual- 
ifications prescribed  by  the  Secretary. 

"(4)  Any  device  intended  for  human  use 
which  on  the  enactment  date  was  subject 
to  the  requirements  of  section  607  shall  be 
subject  to  such   requirement?  as   follows 

"(A)  In  the  case  of  such  a  device  which 
la  classified  Into  class  I,  buch  requirements 
shall  apply  to  such  device  until  the  effective 
date  of  the  regulation  cla;islfylng  the  device 
Into  such  class. 

"(B)  In  the  case  of  such  a  device  which  Is 
classified  into  class  II,  such  requirements 
shall  apply  to  such  device  until  the  effective 
date  of  a  performance  standard  applicable 
to  the  device  under  section  514. 

"(C)  In  the  case  of  such  a  device  which  Is 
classified  Into  class  III,  such  requirements 
shall  apply  to  such  device  until  the  date  on 
which  the  device  Is  required  to  have  In  ef- 
fect an  approved  application  under  section 
515. 

"STATK    AND    LOCAL    REQUIREMENTS    RESPrClTNO 
DEVICES 

"General  Rule 

"Sec.  521,  (a)  Except  as  provided  in  sub- 
section (b),  no  State  or  political  subdivision 
of  a  State  may  establish  or  continue  In  effect 
with  respect  to  a  device  Intended  for  human 
use  any  requlreiment — 

"(1)  which  Is  different  from,  or  in  addi- 
tion to,  any  requrlement  applicable  under 
this  Act  to  the  device,  and 

"(2)  which  relates  to  the  safety  or  effec- 
tiveness of  the  device  or  to  any  other  matter 
Included  In  a  requirement  applicable  to  the 
device  under  this  Act. 

"Exempt  Requirements 

"(b)  Upon  application  of  a  State  or  a  po- 
litical subdivision  thereof,  the  Secretary  may, 
by  regulation  promulgated  after  notice  and 
opportunity  for  an  oral  hearing,  exempt  from 
subsection  (a),  under  such  conditions  as 
may  be  prescribed  In  such  regulation,  a  re- 
quirement of  such  State  or  political  subdi- 
vision applicable  to  a  device  Intended  for 
human  use  If — 

"(1)  the  requirement  Is  more  stringent 
than  a  requirement  under  this  Act  which 
would  be  applicable  to  the  device  If  on  ex- 
emption were  not  In  effect  under  this  sub- 
section; or 

"(2)    the  requirement — 

"(A)  Is  required  by  compelling  local  con- 
ditions, and 

"(B)  compliance  with  the  requirement 
would  not  cause  the  device  to  be  In  viola- 
tion of  any  applicable  requirement  under 
this  Act." 

CONFORMINO    AMENDMENTS 

Amendments  to  Section  201 

Sec.  3.  (a)(1)(A)  Paragraph  (h)  of  sec- 
tion 201  Is  amended  to  read  as  follows : 

"(h)  The  term  'device'  (except  when  used 
In  paragraph  (n)  of  this  section  and  in  sec- 
tions 301(1),  403(f),  602(c),  and  602(c)) 
means  an  Instrument,  apparatus,  implement, 
machine,  contrivance.  Implant,  In  vitro  re- 
agent, or  other  similar  or  related  article,  in- 
cluding any  coanponent,  part,  or  accessory, 
which  Is — 

"(1)   recognized    In    the    oCBclal    National. 
Formulary,    or    the    United    States    Pharma- 
copeia, or  any  supplement  to  them.  ' 

"(2)  Intended  for  use  In  the  diagnosis  of 
disease  or  other  conditions,  or  In  the  cure, 
mitigation,  treatment,  or  prevention  of  dis- 
ease. In  man  or  other  animals,  or 

"(3)  Intended  to  affect  the  structure  or 
any  function  of  the  body  of  man  or  other 
animals,  and 

which  does  not  achieve  any  of  Its  principal 
Intended  purposes  through  chemical  action 
wlthlii  or  on  the  bodr  of  man  or  other  ani- 


mals and  which  Is  not  dependent  upon  be- 
ing metabolized  for  the  achievement  of  any 
of   its  principal   Intended   purposes." 

(B)  Section  16td)  of  the  federal  Trace 
ComnUsslon  Act  Is  amended  to  read  tta 
follows: 

■■(d)  The  term  ■device'  (except  when  used 
lu  subsection  (a)  of  this  section)  means  an 
Instrument,  apparatus.  Implement,  machine, 
contrivance,  implant,  in  vitro  reagent,  or 
other  similar  or  related  article.  Including  any 
component,  part,  or  accessory,  which  Is — 

■■il)  recognized  In  the  official  National 
Formulary,  or  the  United  States  Pharma- 
copeia, or  any  supplement  to  them, 

"(2)  Intended  for  use  In  the  diagnosis  of 
disease  or  other  conditions,  or  In  the  cure, 
mitigation,  treatment,  or  prevention  of  dis- 
ease. In  man  or  other  animals,  or 

"(3)  Intended  to  affect  the  structure  or 
any  function  of  the  body  of  man  or  other 
animals,  and 

which  does  not  achieve  any  of  Its  principal 
Intended  purposes  through  chemical  action 
within  or  on  the  body  of  man  or  other  ani- 
mals and  which  is  not  dependent  upon  be- 
ing metabolized  for  the  achievement  of  any 
of  Its  principal  intended  purposes  ". 

(2)  Section  201  Is  amended  by  adding  at 
the  end  the  following: 

■■(y)  The  term  Informal  hearing'  means 
a  hearing  which  is  not  subject  to  section 
554,  556,  or  557  of  title  5  of  the  United  States 
Code  and  which  provides  for  the  following 

"(1)  The  presiding  officer  In  the  hearing 
shall  be  designated  by  the  Secretary  from 
oQicers  and  employees  of  the  Department  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  who  have 
not  participated  in  any  action  of  the  Sec- 
retary which  Is  the  subject  of  the  hearing 
and  who  are  not  directly  responsible  to  an 
officer  or  employee  of  the  Department  who 
has  participated  In  any  such  action. 

■■(2)  Each  party  to  the  hearing  shall  have 
the  right  at  all  times  to  be  advised  and  ac- 
companied by  an  attorney. 

"(3)  Before  the  hearing,  each  party  to  the 
hearing  shall  be  given  reasonable  notice  of 
the  matters  to  be  considered  at  the  hear- 
ing, including  a  comprehensive  statement 
of  the  basis  for  the  action  taken  or  proposed 
by  the  Secretary  which  Is  the  subject  of  the 
hearing  and  a  general  summary  of  the  In- 
formation which  will  be  presented  by  the 
Secretary  at  the  hearing  In  support  of  Euch 
action. 

"(4)  At  the  hearing  the  parties  to  the 
hearing  shall  have  the  right  to  hear  a  full 
and  complete  statement  of  the  action  of 
the  Secretary  which  Is  the  subject  of  the 
hearing  together  with  the  Information  and 
reasons  stipportlng  such  action,  to  conduct 
reasonable  questioning,  and  to  present  any 
oral  or  written  Information  relevant  to  such 
action. 

"(5)  The  presiding  officer  In  such  hearing 
shall  prepmre  a  wTltten  report  of  the  hearing 
to  which  shall  be  attached  all  written  mate- 
rial presented  at  the  hearing  The  partici- 
pants In  the  hearing  shall  be  given  the  op- 
po«tunlty  to  review  and  correct  or  supple- 
me^it  the  presiding  officer's  report  of  t!ie 
hearing 

"(61  The  Secretary  may  require  the  hear- 
ing to  be  transcribed  A  party  to  the  heairlng 
shall  have  the  right  to  have  the  hearing 
transcribed  at  his  expense  Any  tran.scrlptlon 
of  a  hearing  shall  be  Included  In  the  presid- 
ing officer's  report  of  the  hearing". 
Amendments    to    .Section    301 

(b)fl)  Section  301  ts  amended  by  adding 
at  the  end  the  following  new  paragraphs- 

"(q)(l)  The  failure  or  refusal  to  lAi 
comply  with  any  retjulrement  pre»>crlhert 
under  section  518  or  620(g),  or  (B)  furrl«h 
any  notification  or  other  material  or  Info"-- 
matlon  required  by  or  under  section  519  or 
520(g). 

"(2)   With  respect  to  any  device,  the  stib- 
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mission  of  any  report  that  Is  required  by  or 
under  this  Act  that  Is  false  or  misleading  In 
anv  material  respect" 

(2)  Section  301(e)  Is  amended  by  striking 
out  "or"  before  "512"  and  by  ln.sertlne  after 
"(m)"  a  comma  and  the  following:  "515(f). 
or  519". 

(31  Section  301  ( J ;  Is  amended  by  Inserting 
"510,"  before  "512".  by  Inserting  "513,  614, 
515.  516,  518,  519,  520."  before  "704",  and  by 
striking  out  "or  706"  and  Inserting  In  lieu 
thereof  "706.  or  707" 

(4)  Section  301(1)  Is  amended  (A)  by  In- 
serting "or  device"  after  "drug"  each  time  It 
occurs,  and  (B)  by  striking  out  "605"  and 
Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "505,  516,  or  520(g), 
as  the  case  may  be". 

.^mendments   to   Section   304 

(c)  Section  304(a)  is  amended  (1)  by 
striking  out  "device,"  In  paragraph  (1),  and 
(2)  by  striking  out  "and"  before  "(C)"  in 
paragraph  (1),  and  (3i  by  striking  out  the 
period  at  the  end  of  that  paragraph  and  In- 
serting In  lieu  thereof  a  comma  and  the  fol- 
lowing; "and  (D)  Any  adulterated  or  mis- 
branded  device". 

Amendments  to  Section  601 

(d)  Section  501  is  amended  by  adding  at 
the  end  the  following  new  pararraphs: 

"(e)  If  It  Is.  or  purports  to  be  or  Is  rep- 
resented as,  a  device  which  is  subject  to  a 
performance  standard  established  under  sec- 
tion 614,  unless  such  device  Is  In  all  respects 
in  conformity  with  s\ich  standard. 

"lf)(l)    If  It  Is  a  class  III  device— 

"(A)(1)  which  Is  reqilred  by  a  regulation 
promulgated  under  subsection  (b)  of  sec- 
tion 515  to  have  an  approval  under  such  sec- 
tion of  an  application  for  premarket  ap- 
proval and  which  Is  not  exempt  from  section 
515  under  section  520 (gi ,  and 

"(11)  (I)  for  which  an  application  for  pre- 
in uket  approval  or  a  notice  of  completion  of 
a  product  development  protocol  was  not  filed 
with  the  Secretary  within  the  r.lne^y-day  pe- 
riod beginning  on  the  date  of  the  prom\ilga- 
tlon  of  such  regulation,  or 

"(IT)  for  which  such  an  application  was 
filed  and  approval  of  the  application  has  been 
denied  or  withdrawn,  nr  such  a  notice  was 
filed  and  has  been  declared  not  completed  or 
the  approval  of  the  device  under  the  protocol 
has  been  withdrawn; 

"(B)(1)  which  was  classified  under  section 
513(f)  into  class  III,  which  under  section  515 
(a)  Is  required  to  have  In  effect  an  approved 
application  for  premarket  approval,  and 
which  Is  not  exempt  from  section  51.^  under 
section  620(g) ,  and 

■•(11)  which  does  not  have  such  an  applica- 
tion in  effect:  or 

"(C)  which  was  classified  under  section 
520(1)  Into  class  III.  which  under  such  sec- 
tion Is  required  to  have  ir-  effect  an  approved 
application  under  section  rl5,  and  which  does 
not  have  such  an  application  In  effect. 

"(2)  (A)  In  the  case  of  a  device  classified 
under  section  513(f)  Into  cla.ss  III  and  In- 
tended solely  for  Investigational  use.  para- 
graph (1)  (B)  shall  not  apply  with  respect  to 
such  device  during  'he  period  eridlng  on  the 
ninetieth  day  after  the  date  of  the  promul- 
gation of  the  regulations  prescribing  the  pro- 
cedures and  conditions  required  by  section 
620(g)(2). 

"(B)  In  the  case  of  a  device  subject  to  a 
regulation  promulgated  under  subsection  (bi 
of  section  515,  paragraph  (1)  shall  not  apply 
with  respect  to  such  device  during  the  period 
ending — 

"(1)  on  the  last  day  of  the  thirtieth  cal- 
endar month  beginning  after  the  month  in 
which  the  classification  of  the  device  In  class 
III  became  effective  under  section  513,  or 

"(11)   on  the  ninetieth  day  after  the  date 
of  the  promulgation  of  such  regulation, 
whichever  occurs  later. 

"(g)  If  It  Is  a  banned  device. 

"(h)  If  it  Is  a  device  and  the  methods  used 


In.  or  the  facilities  or  controls  used  for.  Its 
manufacture,  packing,  storage,  or  ln.stalla- 
tlon  are  not  In  conformity  with  applicable 
requirements  under  section  520(f)(1)  or  an 
applicable  condition  prescribed  by  an  order 
under  section  520(f)  (2  . 

"(1)   If  It  Is  a  device  for  which  an  exemp- 
tion has  been  granted  under  section  520(g 
for  Investigational  use  and  the  person  who 
was   granted  such  exemption   or  any  inves- 
tigator who  uses  such  device  under  such  ex- 
emption falls  to  comply  with  a  requirement 
prescribed  by  or  under  such  section". 
Amendments  to  Section  502 
(e)(li    Section  502  is  amended  by  adding 
at  the  end  the  following  new  paragraphs: 

"iq)  In  the  case  of  any  restricted  device 
distributed  or  offered  for  sale  In  any  State 
if  ( 1 )  Its  advertising  Is  false  or  misleading 
In  any  particular,  or  (2)  It  is  sold,  dis- 
tributed, or  used  In  violation  of  regulations 
prescribed  under  section  520(e). 

"(r)  In  the  case  of  any  restricted  device 
distributed  or  offered  for  sale  in  any  State, 
unless  the  manufacturer,  packer,  or  dis- 
tributor thereof  includes  in  all  advertise- 
ments and  other  descriptive  printed  matter 
Issued  or  caused  to  he  issued  by  the  manu- 
facturer, packer,  or  distributor  with  respect 
to  that  device  ( 1 1  a  true  statement  of  the 
device's  established  name  as  defined  In  sec- 
tion 502(e).  printed  prominently  and  In  type 
at  least  half  as  larpe  as  that  used  for  any 
trade  or  brand  name  thereof,  and  (2)  a  brief 
statement  of  the  Intended  u.ses  of  the  device 
and  relevant  warnlnp;.  precautions,  side  ef- 
fects, and  contraindications  and.  In  the  case 
of  specific  devices  made  subject  to  a  flndlng 
by  the  .Secretary  after  notice  and  opportu- 
nity for  comment  that  such  action  Is  neces- 
sary to  protect  the  nubile  health,  a  full  de- 
scription of  the  components  of  stich  device 
or  the  formula  showing  quantltAtlvely  each 
Ingredient  of  such  device  to  the  ext.ent  re- 
quired In  regulations  which  shall  be  Issued 
bv  the  Secretary  after  an  opportiinltv  for  a 
hearing  Except  In  extraordinary  clrcum- 
.stances.  no  regiilatlon  Isstied  under  this  para- 
graph shall  require  prior  approval  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  cont,ent  of  any  advertise- 
ment and  m  advertisement  of  a  restlcted 
device.  publLshed  after  the  effective  date  of 
this  paragraph  shall.  ■wMth  respe-t  to  the 
matters  specified  In  this  ^araeraph  or  cov- 
ered by  rofnilatlons  Issued  hereunder,  be 
subject  to  the  provisions  of  section.^  12 
through  15  of  the  Federal  Trade  Commission 
Act  (15  use.  52-55).  This  paragraph  shall 
not  be  applicable  to  anv  print.ed  matter 
which  the  Secretarv  determines  to  be  label- 
ing as  defined  In  section  201  (m^ 

"(s)  If  It  Is  a  device  subject  to  a  perform- 
ance standard  established  under  section  514, 
unless  It  bears  such  labeling  as  may  be  pre- 
.scrlbed  In  such  performance  standard 

"(t)  If  It  Is  a  device  and  there  was  a  failure 
or  refusal  (1)  to  comply  with  any  require- 
ment prescribed  under  sect'on  518  respecting 
the  device,  or  (2)  to  furnish  any  material  or 
information  required  by  or  imder  section  519 
respecting  the  device". 

(2)  Section  502 (j)  is  amended  by  Inserting 
"or  manner"  after  "dosage". 

Amendments  to  Section  801 
ff)(l)  Section  801(d)  is  amended  to  read 
as  follows : 

"(did)  A  food,  drug,  device,  or  cosmetic 
Intended  for  export  shall  not  be  deemed  to 
be  adulterated  or  mlsbranded  under  this  Act 
If  It— 

"(A)  accords  to  the  specifications  of  the 
foreign  purchaser, 

"(B)  Is  not  in  conflict  with  the  laws  of 
the  country  to  which  It  Is  Intended  for 
export. 

"(C)  Is  labeled  on  the  outside  of  the  ship- 
ping package  that  it  Is  intended  for  export, 
and 

"(D)  is  not  sold  or  offered  for  sale  In 
domestic  commerce. 


This  paragraph  does  not  authorize  the  ex- 
portation of  any  new  animal  dmg,  or  an 
animal  feed  bearing  or  containing  a  new 
animal  drug,  which  Is  unsafe  ■within  the 
meaning  of  section  512. 

"(2)  Paragraph  (1)  does  not  apply  to  any 
device — 

"(A)  which  does  not  comply  with  an  ap- 
plicable requirement  of  section  514  or  516, 

"(B)  which  under  section  520(g)  Is  exempt 
from  either  such  section,  or 

"(C)  which  Is  a  banned  device  under  sec- 
tion 516, 

unless,  in  addition  to  the  requirements  of 
paragraph  1 1 ) ,  the  Secretary  has  determined 
that  the  exportation  of  the  device  is  not  con- 
trary to  public  health  and  safety  and  has 
the  approval  of  the  country  to  which  It  Is 
Intended  for  export". 

(2)  Section  801(a)(1)  is  amended  by  in- 
serting after  "conditions"  the  following:  "or. 
In  the  case  of  a  device,  the  methods  used  In. 
or  the  facilities  or  controls  used  for,  the 
manufacture,  packing,  storage,  or  installa- 
tion of  the  device  do  not  conform  to  the 
requirements  of  section  520(f)". 

REGIST&ATION     OT    DEVICE    MAITDTACTCTIERS 

Sec.  4  (a)  Section  510  Is  amended  as  fol- 
lows: 

( 1 )  The  section  heading  is  amended  by  In- 
serting "and  DE\^CEs"  after  "DBros". 

(2)  Subsection  (a)(1)  Is  amended  by  In- 
serting "or  device  psujkage"  after  "drug  pack- 
age"; by  Inserting  "or  device"  after  "the 
drug";  and  by  inserting  "or  user"  after 
"cons  timer". 

(3)  Subsections  (b),  (c),  and  (d)  are 
amended  by  Inserting  "or  a  device  or  devices" 
after  "drugs"  each  time  it  occurs 

(4)  Subsection  (e)  is  amended  by  adding 
at  the  end  the  following:  "The  Secretary  may 
by  regulation  prescribe  a  uniform  system  for 
the  Identification  of  devices  Intended  for 
human  use  and  may  require  that  persons  whc 
are  required  to  list  such  devices  pursuant  to 
subsection  (j)  shall  list  such  devices  In  ac- 
cordance with  such  system". 

(5)  Subsection  (g)  is  amended  by  Inserting 
■  or  devices"  after  "drugs"  each  time  such 
term  occurs  In  paragraphs  (1),  (2),  and  (3) 
of  such  subsection. 

(6)  Subsection  (h)  is  amended  by  insert- 
ing after  "704  and"  the  following:  "every  such 
establishment  engaged  Ui  the  manufacture, 
propagation,  compounding,  or  processing  of 
a  drug  or  drugs  or  of  a  device  or  devices  clas- 
sified In  class  n  or  HI". 

(7)  The  first  sentence  of  subsection  (1)  Is 
amended  by  inserting  ",  or  a  device  or  de- 
vices," after  "drug  or  drugs";  and  the  second 
sentence  of  such  subsection  is  amended  by 
ln.serting  "shall  require  such  establishment  to 
provide  the  Information  required  by  sub- 
section (j)  m  the  case  of  a  device  or  devices 
and"  immediately  before  "shall  Include"  and 
by  inserting  "or  devices"  after  "drugs'^. 

(8)  Subsection    (J)    Is  amended — 

I  A)  in  the  matter  preceding  subparagraph 
(A)  of  paragraph  i  1 ) .  by  striking  out  ■■a  list 
of  all  drues  (by  established  name'  and  In- 
serting In  lieu  thereof  "a  list  of  all  drugs  and 
a  Ust  of  all  devices  and  a  brief  statement  of 
the  basis  lor  believing  that  each  device  in- 
cluded in  the  li.'-t  is  a  device  rather  than  a 
drug  (with  each  drug  and  device  In  each  list 
listed  bv  its  established  name",  and  by  strik- 
ing out  "drugs  filed"  and  Inserting  In  lieu 
thereof  "drugs  or  devices  filed"; 

(B)  In  paragraph  (1)(A).  by  striking  out 
"such  list"  and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "the 
applicable  list";  by  Inserting  "or  a  device  in- 
tended for  human  use  contained  in  the  ap- 
plicable Ust  with  respect  to  which  a  perform- 
ance  standard  has  been  established  under 
section  514  or  which  is  subject  to  section  515." 
after  "512.";  and  by  Inserting  "or  device"  after 
"s'jch  drug"  each  time  it  appears. 

(C)  in  paragraph  (1)(B).  by  striking  out 
"drug  contained  in  such  list"  before  claiise 
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(1)    aiid   Inserting  In  lieu   thereof  "drug  or 
device  contained  In  an  applicable  list"; 

(D)  by  amending  clause  (1)  of  paragraph 
(1)  (B)  to  read  as  follows — 

"(1)  which  drug  Is  subject  to  section  603 
(b)(1),  or  which  device  Is  a  restricted  de- 
vice, a  copy  of  all  labeling  for  such  drug  or 
device,  a  representative  sampling  of  adver- 
tisements for  such  drug  or  device,  and,  upon 
request  made  by  the  Secretary  for  good 
cause,  a  copy  of  all  advertisements  for  a 
particular  drug  product  or  device,  or"; 

(E)  by  amending  clause  (11)  of  paragraph 
(1)    (B)   to  read  as  follows: 

"(11)  which  drug  la  not  subject  to  section 
503  (b)  (1)  or  which  device  Is  not  a  re- 
stricted device,  the  label  and  package  Insert 
for  such  dr\ig  or  device  and  a  representative 
sampling  of  any  other  labeling  for  such 
drug  or  device;": 

(P)  In  paragraph  (1)  (C),  by  striking  out 
"svich  list"  and  Inserting  "an  applicable 
list"  In  lieu  thereof; 

(O)  In  paragraph  (1)  (D),  by  striking  out 
"the  list"  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "a 
list";  by  Inserting  "or  the  particular  device 
contained  In  such  list  is  not  subject  to  a 
performance  standard  established  under 
section  514  or  to  section  515  or  Is  not  a  re- 
stricted device"  after  "512.";  and  by  Insert- 
ing "or  device"  after  "particular  drug  prod- 
uct" each  place  it  occiirs;   and 

(H)  In  paragraph  (2),  by  inserting  "or 
device"  after  "drug"  each  time  it  appears 
and.  In  paragraph  (2)  iC).  by  Inserting 
"each"   before   "by   established   name". 

(9)  Such  section  Is  amended  by  adding 
after  subsection  (J)  the  following  new  sub- 
section : 

"(k)  Each  person  who  Is  required  to  reg- 
ister under  this  section  and  who  proposes 
to  begin  the  Introduction  or  delivery  for 
introduction  Into  Interstate  commerce  for 
commercial  distribution  of  a  device  Intended 
for  hiunan  use  shall,  at  least  ninety  days 
before  making  such  Introduction  or  delivery, 
report  to  the  Secretary  (in  such  form  and 
manner  as  the  Secretary  shall  by  regulation 
prescribe)  — 

"(1)  the  class  In  which  the  device  Is  clas- 
sified under  section  513  or  If  such  person 
determine.^  that  the  device  Is  not  classified 
under  such  section,  a  statement  of  that  de- 
termination and  the  basis  for  such  person's 
determination  that  the  device  Is  or  Is  not  bo 
classified,  and 

"(2)  action  taken  by  such  person  to  com- 
ply with  requirements  under  section  514  or 
515  which  are  applicable  to  the  device", 
(b)  (1)  Section  301  (p)  Is  amended  by 
striking  out  "510(J)."  and  Inserting  In  lieu 
thereof  "510(J)   or  510(k).". 

(2)  Section  502(0)  Is  amended  (A)  by 
striking  out  "is  a  drug  and"  and  (B)  by 
Inserting  before  the  period  a  comma  and  the 
following:  "If  It  was  not  Included  In  a  list 
required  by  section  510(J).  If  a  notice  or 
other  Information  respecting  It  was  not  pro- 
vided as  required  by  such  section  or  section 
610(Ic).  or  If  It  does  not  bear  such  symbols 
from  the  \inlform  system  for  identification 
of  devices  prescribed  under  section  510(e) 
as   the  Secretary   by  regulation   requires". 

(3)  The  second  sentence  of  section  801(a) 
Is  amended  by  Inserting  "or  devices"  after 
"druRS"  each  time  It  occurs. 

DBVIC-E     ESTABLISHED     AND     OmClAL     NAMES 

Sec.  5.  (a)(1)  Subparagraph  (1)  of  section 
502(e)  l.i  amended  by  striking  out  "subpara- 
graph (2  1"  and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof 
"subparagraph  (3)". 

(21  Subparagraph  (2)  of  such  section  is 
redesignated  a.";  subparagraph  (3)  and  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  "this  paragraph 
(e)"  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "subpara- 
graph (1)" 

(3)  Such  section  Is  amended  by  adding 
after  subparagraph  (1)  the  following  new 
8i:bparagraph : 

"(2)  If  It  Is  a  device  and  It  ha.s  an  estab- 
lished  name,    unlesa   \in   label    bears,   to  the 


exclusion  of  any  other  nonpropnetarj-  name. 
Its  established  name  (as  defined  In  sub- 
{>aragraph  (4))  prominently  printed  In  type 
at  least  half  as  large  a.'^  that  used  thereon 
for  any  proprietary  name  or  designation  for 
such  device,  except  that  to  the  extent  com- 
pliance with  the  requirements  of  this  sub- 
paragraph Is  Impracticable,  exemptions  shall 
be  e.stablluhed  by  regulations  promulgated 
by  the  Secretary". 

(4,1  Such  section  Is  amended  by  adding 
after  subparagraph  (3)  (as  so  redesignated) 
the  following: 

"(4)  As  used  In  subparagraph  (2).  the 
term  established  name'  with  respect  to  a  de- 
vice means  (A)  the  applicable  ofllclal  name  of 
the  device  designated  pursuant  to  section  508, 
(B)  If  there  Is  no  such  name  anr"  such  de- 
vice Is  an  article  recognized  In  an  official 
compendium,  then  the  official  title  thereof 
in  such  compendium,  or  (C)  If  neither  clause 
(A)  nor  clause  (B)  of  this  subparagraph  ap- 
plies, then  any  common  or  usual  name  of 
such  device.". 

(b)  Section  508  l.s  amended  ( 1 )  In  subsec- 
tions (a)  and  (e)  by  adding  "or  device"  after 
"drug"  each  time  It  appears:  (2)  in  subsec- 
tion (b)  by  adding  after  "all  supplements 
thereto."  the  following:  "and  at  such  times 
as  he  may  deem  necessary  shall  cause  a  re- 
view to  be  made  of  the  ofllclal  names  by 
which  devices  are  Identified  In  any  official 
compendium  (and  all  supplements  there- 
to)"; (3)  in  subsection  (c)i2)  by  adding  "or 
device"  after  "single  drug",  and  by  addtng 
"or  to  two  or  more  devices  which  are  sub- 
stantially equivalent  In  design  and  pvirpose" 
after  "purity,";  (4)  In  subsection  (c)(3)  by 
adding  "or  device"  after  "useful  drug",  and 
after  "drug  or  drugs"  each  time  It  appears, 
and  (5)  Insubsectlon  (d)  by  adding  "or  de- 
vices" after  "drugs". 

INSPECTIONS     REULTXHa    TO     DEVICES 

Sec.  6.  (a)  The  second  sentence  of  subsec- 
tion (a)  of  section  704  (21  U.S.C.  374)  Is 
amended  by  Inserting  "or  restricted  devices" 
after  "prescription  drugs"  both  times  It  ap- 
pears. 

(b)  The  third  sentence  of  such  subsection 
Is  amended  to  read  as  follows-  "No  Inspec- 
tion authorized  by  the  preceding  senteni'e 
shall  extend  to  financial  data,  sales  data 
other  than  shipment  dat*.  pricing  data,  per- 
sonel  data  (other  than  data  a.s  to  qualifica- 
tions of  technical  and  professional  personnel 
performing  functions  subject  to  this  Act), 
and  research  data  (other  than  data  relating 
to  new  drugs,  antibiotic  drugs,  and  devices 
and  sxibject  to  reporting  and  Inspection  un- 
der regulations  lawfully  issued  pursuant  to 
sectlon505  (1)  or  ( J  i .  section  607  (d)  or  (g), 
section  519,  or  620(g),  and  data  relating  to 
other  drugs  or  devices  which  In  the  case  of 
a  new  drug  would  be  subject  to  reporting 
or  Inspection  under  lawful  regulations  Is- 
sued pursuant  to  section  505(J) ) ." 

(c)(1)  Paragraph  (1)  of  the  sixth  sen- 
tence of  such  subsection  Is  amended  by  tn- 
serlng  "or  dtvlces"  after  "drugs  "  each  time 
It  occurs. 

(2)  Paragraph  (2)  of  that  sentence  Is 
amended  by  Inserting  ".  or  prescribe  or  use 
devices,  as  the  case  may  be."  after  "admin- 
ister drugs";  and  by  inserting  ".  or  manufac- 
ture or  process  devices. '•  after  '  process 
drugs". 

(3)  Paragraph  (3)  of  that  sentence  Is 
amended  by  inserting  ",  or  manufacture  or 
process  devices,"  after  "process  drugs". 

(d)  Section  704  Is  amended  by  adding  at 
the  end  the  following  new  subsection: 

"(e)  Every  person  required  under  section 
519  or  520(g)  to  maintain  records  and  every 
person  who  Is  In  charge  or  custody  of  such 
records  shall,  upon  request  of  an  officer  or 
employee  designated  by  the  Secretary,  permit 
such  officer  or  employee  at  all  reasonable 
times  to  have  access  to,  and  to  copy  and 
verify,  such  records.". 


ADMINISTBATIVr      RESTR.MNT 

3ec.  7,  (a)  Section  304  Is  amended  by  add- 
ing at  the  end  the  loUowlng  new  subsection 
"(g)  (  n  If  during  an  Inspection  conducted 
ur'.der  section  704  of  a  facility  or  a  vehicle, 
a  device  which  the  offl.-er  or  employee  mak- 
ing the  in.spectli  n  has  reaf..iri  to  believe  l.-" 
adulterated  or  mlsbranded  is  found  In  such 
facility  or  vehicle,  such  officer  or  employee 
may  order  the  device  detained  ( In  accordanc  e 
with  regulations  prescribed  by  the  Secre- 
tary i  f^r  a  roa.'ioniible  perkid  which  mav  ncit 
exceed  twenty  days  unless  the  Secretary  de- 
termines that  a  period  of  detention  greater 
than  twenty  days  Is  required  to  institute 
an  action  vmder  ."subsection  (a)  or  pectlon 
302,  In  which  ca.se  he  may  authorize  a  de- 
tention period  of  nr)t  to  exceed  thirty  dayi^ 
Regulations  of  the  Secretary  prescribed  un- 
der this  paragraph  shall  require  that  be- 
fore a  device  ma-  be  ordered  detained  under 
this  paragraph  the  Secretary  or  an  o.T.ctr  or 
employee  deslgnaKl  by  the  Secretary  approve 
such  order  A  detention  order  under  this 
paragraph  may  require  the  labeling  or  mark- 
ing of  a  device  during  the  period  of  Its  de- 
tention for  the  purpose  of  Identifying  the 
device  as  detained.  Any  person  who  would 
be  entitled  to  claim  a  device  If  It  were  .seized 
under  subsection  (a)  may  app>eal  to  the  Sec- 
retary a  detention  of  such  device  tinder  this 
paragraph.  Within  five  days  of  the  date  an 
appeal  of  a  detention  is  filed  with  the  Secre- 
tary, the  Secretary  shall  after  affording  op- 
portunity for  an  informal  hearing  by  order 
confirm  the  detention  or  revoke  It 

"(2)  (A)   Except  as  authorized  by  subpara- 
graph   (B).   a   device  subject  to  a  detention 
order  l.ssued   ui.der  parafrraph    (1)    shall  not 
be  moved   by  any   person   from  the  place  at 
which  It  Is  ordered  detained  until — 
"(1)    relea.'ed  by  the  Secretary,  or 
"(11)  the  expiration  of  the  detention  period 
applicable  to  such  order, 
whichever  occurs  first. 

"(B)  A  device  subject  to  a  detention  order 
under  paragraph   (  1 )   may  be  moved — 

"(I)  In  accordance  with  regvilatlons  pre- 
scribed by  the  Secretary,  and 

"(11)  If  not  In  final  form  for  shipment. 
at  the  dl.scretlon  of  the  manufacturer  of  the 
device  for  the  purpose  of  completing  the  work 
required  to  put  It  In  such  form.". 

(b)  Section  301  l.o  amended  by  adding  after 
the  paragraph  added  by  section  3(b)  ( I )  the 
followlni?  new  paraeraph 

"(r)  The  movement  of  a  device  In  violation 
of  an  order  under  section  304(g)  or  the  re- 
moval or  alteration  of  any  mark  or  label 
req\ilred  by  the  order  to  Identify  the  device 
as  detained.". 

CONnPENTtAL    INFORMATION:     PRF.SUMPTION 

Sec.  8.  Chapter  7  Is  amended  bv  adding  at 
the  end  the  following  new  sections: 

"CO:mDZnTlAL   INTOBMATION 

"Sec.  708.  The  Secretary  may  provide  any 
Information  which  Ls  "xempt  from  disclosure 
pursuant  to  subsection  lai  of  section  6,'i2  of 
title  5,  United  States  Code,  by  reason  of  sub- 
section (b)  (4t  of  such  section  to  a  person 
other  than  an  officer  or  employee  of  the  De- 
partment If  the  Secretary  determines  snich 
other  person  requires  the  Information  In  con- 
nection with  an  activity  which  !s  under- 
taken under  contract  with  the  Secretary. 
which  relates  to  the  adnilnistratio'i  of  this 
Act.  and  with  respect  to  which  the  Secretary 
(or  an  officer  or  employee  of  the  Depart- 
ment) Is  not  prohibited  from  using  such 
Information.  The  Se.-retary  shall  require  a.s 
a  condition  to  the  provision  of  Information 
under  this  section  that  the  person  receiving 
It  take  such  security  precautions  respecting 
the  Information  as  the  Secretary  may  by 
regulation  prescribe. 

"PRESUMPTION 

"Sec.  709.  In  any  action  to  enforce  the  re- 
quirements of  this  Act  respecting  a  device 
the  connection  with  Interstate  commerce  re- 
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quired  for  Jurisdiction  In  such  action  shall 
be  presumed  to  exist.". 

COLDS     ADDlrrVES 

^c.  9.  (a)  Section  706  Is  amended  ( 1  )  b\ 
Insertliig  "or  device"  after  "drup  "  each  time 
It  occurs,  (2)  by  inserting  "or  devices  "  after 
"drugs"  each  time  it  occurs,  and  (3)  by  add- 
ing at  the  end  of  subsection  (a)  the  follow- 
ing new  sentences:  "A  color  additive  for  use 
In  or  on  a  device  shall  be  subject  to  thLs  sec- 
tion only  if  the  color  additive  comes  in  direct 
contact  with  the  body  of  man  or  other  an- 
imals for  a  sltrnlficant  period  of  time  The 
Secretary  may  by  regulation  designate  the 
uses  of  color  additives  in  or  on  devices  which 
are  subject  to  this  section". 

(b)(1)  Section  501(a)  Is  amended  (A)  by 
Inserting  "(3i  if  Its"  In  lieu  of  "(3)  If  it  Is  a 
drug  and  Its";  (2)  by  Inserting  "(4)  If  (A) 
It  bears  or  contains"  In  Ueu  of  "i4)  If  (A) 
It  Is  a  drug  which  bears  or  contains":  and 
(3)  by  Inserting  "or  devices"  after  "drugs" 
In  subclause  (B:  of  clause  (4). 

(2)  Section  602(mi  Is  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  "In  or  on  drugs". 

ASSISTANCE    rOR     SMALL    MANtTFACTtTRERS 
OF    DEVICES 

Skt  10  The  Secretary  of  Health.  Education, 
and  Welfare  shall  establish  within  the  De- 
partment of  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare 
an  Identifiable  office  to  provide  technical  and 
other  nonfinancial  a.ssl.stance  to  small  man- 
ufacturers of  medical  devices  to  assist  them 
In  complying  with  the  requirements  of  the 
Federal  Food.  Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act,  as 
amended  by  this  Act. 

And  the  House  agree  to  the  same. 
Tliat  the  Senate  recede  from  Its  disagree- 
ment to  the  House  amendment  to  the  title 
of  the  bill. 

Harlet  O.  Staggers, 

Paitl  O    Rogers, 

Richardson  Preter, 

James  W.  Stmington, 

JAMZ-S    H.    SCHEtTFR. 

Henry  A.  Waxman. 

Bill  Hefner. 

James  J.  Flobio. 

Charles  J.  Carnet, 

Andrew  Maguire, 

Tim  Lee  Carter. 

Jamfs  T.  Brothili., 

H.  John  Heinz  ITI, 

Edward  R.  Madioan, 
Managern  on  thf  Part  of  the  House. 

Edward  M.  Kennedy, 

Harrison  A   Willlams,  Jr^ 

Gaylord  Nelson, 

Thomas  F   Eagleton, 

Alan  Cranston, 

Claiborne  F*ell, 

Walter  F  Mondaie. 

William  D  Hathaway, 

John  A.  Durkin, 

Richard  S.  Schweiker, 

Jacob  K.  Javits. 

J   Glenn  Be.\ll.  Jr  . 

Bob   Taft.   Jr  . 

Robert  T    Stafford. 

PAt-L  Laxalt. 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  Senate. 


joikt  bstplanatobt  statement  of  the 
Committte  of  Conteeence 

The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  House 
and  Senate  at  the  conference  on  the  disagree- 
ing votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the  amend- 
ment of  the  House  to  the  bill  (S.  610)  to  pro- 
tect the  public  health  by  amending  the  Fed- 
eral Pood.  Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act  (herein- 
after "the  Act")  to  assure  the  safety  and 
effectiveness  of  medical  devices  submit  the 
following  Joint  statement  to  the  House  and 
the  Senate  In  explanation  of  the  effect  of  the 
action  agreed  upon  by  the  managers  and 
rei^ommended  In  the  accompanying  confer- 
ence report: 

The  House  amendment  struck  out  all  of 
the  Senate  bill  after  the  enacting  clause  and 
Inserted  a  substitute  text. 


The  Senate  recedes  from  Its  disagreement 
to  the  amendment  of  the  House  with  an 
amendment  which  Is  a  substitute  for  the 
Senate  bill  and  the  House  amendment. 

The  Senate  bill  and  the  House  amendment 
were  similar  In  scope  and  Identical  In  pur- 
pose: to  assure  the  reasonable  safety  and 
effectiveness  of  medical  devices  Intended  for 
human  use. 

Because  a  more  extensive  legislative  history 
accompanied  the  House  amendment,  the  con- 
ferees agreed  to  use  the  House  amendment  as 
the  basis  for  the  conference  substitute  with 
changes  to  reflect  certain  policies  embodied 
In  the  Senate  bill.  Thus,  except  as  specifically 
set  forth  below,  the  conference  substitute 
confcrms  to  the  House  amendment. 

classification  of  MEDICAL  DEVICES 

Both  the  Senate  bill  and  the  House  amend- 
ment provided  for  the  classification  of  all 
medical  devices  Intended  for  human  use  Into 
one  of  three  categories  based  on  the  extent  of 
regulation  necessary  to  assure  safety  and 
eTectlveness.  Both  measures  mandated  the 
establishment  of  panels  of  experts  to  make 
recommendations  to  the  Secretary  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare  with  respect  to  the 
classification  of  devices.  However,  there  were 
significant  differences  between  the  two 
measures  with  resjsect  to  criteria  for  classi- 
fication and  classification  procedures. 
Senate  bill 

Under  the  Senate  bill  all  medical  devices 
were  subject  to  regulation  following  their 
classlflcallou  Into  one  of  three  categories 
based  on  the  safety  and  eflTectlveness  of  such 
devices. 

Tlie  categories  were  (1)  devices  subject  to 
scientific  review.  (2)  devices  subject  to  per- 
formance standards,  and  (3)  devices  ex- 
empted from  scler.tific  review  and  perform- 
ance standards. 

Under  the  Senate  bill,  classification  panels 
were  to  recommend  classification  of  all  medi- 
cal devices — those  on  the  market  on  or  before 
the  date  of  enactment  as  well  as  those  mar- 
keted after  enactment — based  upon  certain 
statutory  criteria. 

The  panels.  In  making  their  recommenda- 
tions respecting  the  classification  of  devices, 
were,  to  the  extent  practicable,  to  Eisslgn 
priorities  for  the  Implementation  of  regula- 
tions applicable  to  devices  classified  Into  the 
scientific  review  and  performance  standards 
categories. 

After  receipt  of  the  recommendations  the 
Secretary  was  to  provide  for  the  preliminary 
classification  of  devices,  and  was  authorized 
to  establish  priorities  for  Implementing  the 
action  warranted  by  such  classification.  Pol- 
lowing  such  preliminary  classification,  the 
Secretary  was  to  require  that  certain  devices 
tindergo  scientific  review  or  conform  to  per- 
for.mance  standards. 

Scientific  Review 

Under  the  Senate  bill,  classification  panels 
were  to  recommend  that  devices  ( 1 )  for 
which  Insufficient  Information  existed  to 
assure  effectiveness  or  assure  that  exposure 
to  them  would  not  cause  unreasonable  risk 
of  Illness  or  Injury  and  f2t  for  which  stand- 
ards or  other  means  might  not  be  appropri- 
ate to  reduce  or  eliminate  such  risk  of  Ill- 
ness or  Injury  be  subject  to  scientific  review. 

In  addition,  the  Senate  bill  authorized 
the  Secretary  to  require  that  a  device  un- 
dergo scientific  review  In  two  Instances. 
First,  he  was  authorized  to  require  such 
review  of  a  device  which  he  had  Initially 
classified  Into  the  scientific  review  category 
If  he  found  that  ( 1 )  such  review  would 
be  appropriate  to  assure  effectiveness  or  be 
appropriate  to  reduce  or  eliminate  unrea- 
sonable risk  of  Illness  or  Injury  associated 
with  exposure  to  or  use  of  the  device  and 
( 2 )  other  means  available  to  him  might  not 
be  appropriate  to  reduce  or  eliminate  such 
risk  of  Illness  or  Injury.  Second,  the  Secre- 
tary was  authorized  to  declare  that  a  device 


be  subject  to  scientific  review  (Irrespective 
of  its  preliminary  classification)  if  (1)  he 
determined  that  such  review  was  appropri- 
ate to  protect  the  public  health  and  safety 
and  (2)  he  found  that  no  other  means  avail- 
able to  him  would  be  appropriate  to  reduce 
or  eliminate  such  risk  of  illness  or  injury. 

Life    Supporting.    Life    Sustaining    and 
Implantable  Devices 

The  Senate  bill  contained  special  provi- 
sions with  respect  to  devices  which  are  life 
sustaining  or  life  supporting  or  are  In- 
tended to  be  implanted  in  the  human  body. 
The  Senate  bill  required  that  classification 
panels  classify  Into  the  scientific  review 
category  medical  devices  which  met  the 
two  general  criteria  described  above  and 
which  the  panels  determined  were  purported 
or  represented  to  be  for  a  use  which  Is  life 
sustaining  or  life  supporting,  or  are  In- 
tended to  be  Implanted  Into  human  beings, 
except  that  Implanted  devices  were  required 
to  be  classified  Into  such  category  unless 
the  Secretary  determined  on  the  basis  of 
specific  recommendations  by  the  appropri- 
ate classification  panels  that  the  use  of  such 
devices  did  not  pose  a  health  haeard. 
Performance  Standards 

Under  the  Senate  bill,  classification  panels 
were  to  recommend  that  those  devices  for 
which  In  order  to  assure  effectiveness  or  to 
reduce  or  eliminate  unreasonable  risk  of  Ill- 
ness or  Injury  It  would  be  appropriate  to 
eitabUsh  reasonable  performance  standards 
relating  to  safety  and  effectiveness  and  for 
which  other  means  might  not  be  appropriate 
to  reduce  or  eliminate  such  risk  of  Ulness 
or  injury  be  subject  to  performance  stand- 
ards. 

The  Senate  bill  authorized  the  Secretary 
to  promulgate  a  performance  standard  for 
any  device  which  was  Initially  classified  into 
the  performance  standard  category  If  he 
found  that  ( 1 )  such  action  would  be  appro- 
priate to  assure  effectiveness  or  to  reduce  or 
eliminate  unreasonable  risk  of  Ulness  or  In- 
jury associated  with  exposure  to  or  use  of  the 
device  and  (2)  other  means  available  to  him 
might  not  be  appropriate  to  reduce  such  risk 
of  lllne&s  or  injury. 

Exempt  Devices 

Finally,  those  devices  which  were  deter- 
mined to  be  safe  and  effective  when  used  Ir: 
c  injunction  with  Instructions  for  usage  and 
warnings  of  limitation,  which  were  adequate 
for  the  persons  for  whom  the  device  was  rep- 
resented or  Intended  for  use.  and  which  pre- 
sented a  minimum  risk  were  to  be  exempt 
from  requirements  for  scientific  review  or 
performance  standards. 

Such  devices  would,  however,  be  subject  to 
existing  requirements  prohibiting  devlcee 
which  are  adulterated  or  mlsbranded  as  well 
a.s  new  requirements  relating  to  provision  of 
certain  Information  to  the  Secretary  upon 
request:  registration:  banned  devices;  noti- 
fication: repair,  replacement,  or  refund;  and 
eood  manufacturing  practices. 
House  amendment 

Under  the  House  amendment  ai;  medlca.1 
devices  were  subject  to  regulation  based 
upon  their  classification  Into  one  of  three 
categories  In  accordance  with  statutory  crl- 
t.ena  The  classes  were  class  I,  general  con- 
trols: class  n.  performance  standards  and 
class  III.  premarket  approval 
General  Controls 

Under  the  House  amendment,  devices  for 
which  controls  relating  to  adulteration 
misbranding:  registration  notification  and 
repair,  replacement  or  refund:  records  and 
reports:  and  good  manufacturing  prac- 
tices were  sufficient  to  provide  reasonable 
assurance  of  safety  and  effectiveness  or  for 
which  Insufficient  Information  existed  to 
determine  that  general  controls  were  suffi- 
cient but  which  are  not  represented  to  be  for 
a  use  of  substantial  importance  in  support- 
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tug.  sustaining,  or  preventing  Impairment  of 
hr.man  life  or  health  and  which  do  not  pre- 
sent a  potential  unreasonable  risk  of  Illness 
or  Injury  were  to  he  clasalfled  Into  class  I 
and  subject  to  general  controls.  Class  I  de- 
vices were,  with  the  exception  noted  below, 
to  be  subject  to  existing  requirements  pro- 
hibiting devices  which  are  adulterated  or 
misbranded  ais  well  as  new  requirements  re- 
8[.)ectlng  registration:  banned  devices,  rec- 
ird.i  and  reports:  notification:  repair,  re- 
plaiemeut.  or  refund:  and  good  manu- 
facturing practices.  The  House  amendment 
required  that  the  recommendation  of  a 
classlflcatlon  panel  for  the  classification  of  a 
devl;  e  In  class  I  Include  a  recommendation 
a.s  to  whether  the  device  should  be  exempted 
from  requirements  relating  to  registration, 
records  and  reports,  or  good  manufactiirlng 
practices  Further,  the  House  amendment 
required  that  a  reg\ilatlon  classifying  a  de- 
vice Into  class  I  prescribe  which.  If  any,  of 
such  requirements  would  not  apply  to  the 
device. 

Performance  Stand  ard.s 
A  device  for  which  general  controls  were 
determined  to  be  Insufficient  to  provide 
reasonable  assurance  of  safety  and  efTectlve- 
I1PS.S  and  for  which  there  was  determined  to 
be  sufficient  Information  to  establish  a  per- 
formance standard  to  provide  reasonable 
assurance  of  safety  and  effectiveness  was  to 
be  classified  Into  class  n  and  made  subject 
to  performance  standards. 

Premarket  Approval 
Under  the  House  amendment,  two  criteria 
were  to  be  applied  In  determining  whether  a 
device    should     be    subject     to    premarket 
approval. 

First,  classification  Into  class  III,  pre- 
market approval,  was  to  be  required  for  a 
device  If  It  could  not  be  classified  Into  class 
I  or  II  because  Insufficient  information 
existed  to  determine  the  adequacy  of  general 
controls  or  performance  standards  to  pro- 
vide reasonable  assurance  of  safety  and  effec- 
tiveness. The  second  criterion  provided  that 
premarket  approval  was  to  be  required  only 
for  devices  which  either  were  for  a  use 
which  Is  of  substantial  Importance  In  sup- 
porting, sustaining,  or  preventing  impair- 
ment of  human  life  or  health,  or  which 
presented  a  potential  unreasonable  risk  of 
Illness  or  Injury. 

"Old"  Devices 

All  devices  on  the  market  prior  to  the 
date  of  enactment  were  to  be  reviewed  by 
classification  panels.  Upon  completion  of  a 
panel's  review  of  a  device,  the  panel  was  to 
submit  to  the  Secretary  Its  recommendation 
for  the  clasRlflcatlon  of  the  device  which 
was  to  Include  a  summary  of  the  rea.sons  for 
the  recommendation,  a  summary  of  the  data 
upon  which  the  recommendation  was  based. 
an  Identification  of  the  risks  to  health.  If 
any.  presented  by  the  device,  and  to  the 
e.\tent  practicable  a  recommendation  for  the 
assignment  of  a  priority  for  the  applica- 
tion of  performance  standar<;)s  or  premarket 
approval  requirements  to  a  device  recom- 
mended to  be  classified  In  class  n  or  class 
ni.  Following  receipt  of  the  recommenda- 
tions, the  Secretary  was  to  classify  such 
devices.  After  such  classification,  the  Secre- 
tary was  to  provide  for  the  regulation  of 
class  II  and  class  ni  devices  through  re- 
quiring conformance  to  performance  stand- 
ards or  submission  of  premarket  approval 
applications. 

"New"  Devices 

The  House  amendment  contained  special 
provisions  with  respect  to  devices  which  were 
not  on  the  market  prior  to  the  date  of  enact- 
ment and  not  substantlaUy  equivalent  to  a 
device  so  marketed  or  not  substantially 
equivalent  to  a  device  not  on  the  market 
prior  to  the  date  of  enactment  but  which  had 
subsequently  been  classified  Into  class  I  or 


II  Under  the  House  amendment,  these  so- 
called  "new"  devices  were  to  be  automatically 
classified  Into  class  III  and  thus  could  not 
be  marketed  until  they  had  In  effect  an 
approved  application  for  premarket  approval 
or  had  been  reclassified  Into  class  I  or  IT  by 
the  Secretary.  Reclassification  was  authorized 
through  petition  to  the  Secretary  who,  after 
consultation  with  the  appropriate  classlflca- 
tlon  panel  and  opportunity  for  an  Informal 
hearing,  was  to  affirm  or  deny  the  petition 
within  180  days  after  It  was  submitted. 
Implantable  Devices 

The  House  amendment  contained  special 
provisions  for  the  regulation  of  devices  In- 
tended to  be  Implanted  in  the  hunuvn  body. 

It  required  that  with  respect  to  an  Im- 
plantable device  which  had  been  Introduced 
or  delivered  for  Introduction  into  Interstate 
commerce  for  commercial  distribution  before 
the  date  of  enactment  of  the  bill,  or  which 
was  substantially  equivalent  to  a  device 
so  introduced  or  delivered,  classification 
panels  were  to  recommend  classUlcatlon  into 
class  III  unless  they  determined  that  such 
classification  was  not  necessary  to  provide 
reasonable  assurance  of  safety  and  effective- 
ness of  the  device  In  addition,  the  House 
amendment  required  that  If  panels  did  not 
recommend  that  such  devices  be  chissiftpd 
into  class  III.  their  recommendations  were 
to  be  set  forth  the  reasons  for  not  so  recom- 
mending. Further,  the  House  amendment 
Instructed  the  Secretary  to  classify  such  de- 
vices into  class  m  unless  he  determined  that 
such  classification  was  not  necessary  to 
provide  reasonable  assurance  of  safetv  and 
effectiveness.  A  proposed  regulation  classi- 
fying such  a  device  Into  class  I  or  class  n 
was  to  be  accompanied  by  a  statement  of  the 
Secretary's  reasons  for  not  classifying  the 
device  Into  class  ITI  Reclassification  was  not 
available  to  a  "new"  Imnlaitable  device  be- 
fore the  device  had  In  effect  an  approved 
application  for  premarket  approval. 
Conference  xubstitute 

Under  the  conference  substitute,  three 
classes  of  devices  Intended  for  human  use 
are  established.  The  extent  of  regTJlatlon 
under  each  class  to  provide  reasonable  as- 
surance of  safety  and  effectiveness  varies 
with  each  class  as  follows: 

Class  I.  General  Controls 
This  class  consists  of  devices  for  which 
general  controls  rthat  is.  controls  relating 
to  adulteration;  misbranding:  registration; 
banned  devices:  notification  and  repair,  re- 
placement or  refund-  records  Rnd  --pnorts-  and 
(rood  manufacturing  practices)  are  suf- 
ficient to  provide  reasonable  as.-'Tiranre  of 
safety  and  effectiveness  or  for  which  Insuf- 
ficient Information  exists  to  determine  that 
general  controls  are  sufficient  for  such  pxir- 
pose  btit  which  are  not  renresented  to  be 
for  a  use  In  sxinnortlng  or  sustaining  life  or 
preventing  Imoalrment  of  health,  and  which 
do  not  nresent  a  nctentlal  unrea-sonable 
risk  of  Illness  or  Inhirv. 

Class  IT.  Performanpe  Standards 
This  class  consists  of  devices  for  which 
r-eneral  controls  are  determined  to  be  Instif- 
flclent  to  provide  reasonable  assurance  of 
safptv  and  effe/^tlveness  and  for  which  there 
Is  determined  to  be  sufficient  Information  to 
e'tabllsh  n  nerformance  standard  t^  pro- 
vide rPBSonahle  assurftnce  of  safetv  and 
effectiveness  Is  t/i  he  clnsslfled  Into  rlas^  n 
and  made  sublect  to  nerformance  standards 
Class  m.  Premarket  Annroval 
This  class  consists  of  devices  which  can- 
not be  classified  as  a  class  I  or  IT  device 
because  Insufficient  Information  exl't-s  with 
which  to  determine  the  adeouacv  of  peneral 
•controls  or  standards  to  provide  reasonable 
assurance  of  safetv  and  effectiveness,  and 
which  are  purported  or  renresented  to  be 
for  a  u.se  In  supporting  or  sustaining  human 
life  or  for  a  use  which  Is  of  substantial  Im- 


portance In  preventing  Impairment  of  human 
health  or  which  present  a  p<itentlal  unrea- 
sonable risk  of  Illness  or  Injury 

Classification  of  "Old"  Devices 
Under  the  conference  substitute,  classifica- 
tion panels  are  to  submit  recommendations 
to  the  Secretary  respecting  the  classification 
of  all  "old"  devices  (eg  ,  devices  of  a  type  In- 
troduced or  delivered  for  introduction  Into 
Interstate  commerce  for  commercial  distribu- 
tion before  the  date  of  enactment  of  the 
conference  report).  Interested  persons  are  to 
be  afforded  opportunity  to  submit  data  on 
views  on  the  classification  of  devices  A 
panel's  recommendation  for  the  cla.=;siflca- 
tlon  of  a  device  is  to  include  a  summary  of 
the  reasons  for  the  recommendation,  a  sum- 
mary oif  the  data  upon  which  the  recommen- 
dation Is  based,  an  identification  of  the  r'.skj; 
U3  health  (if  any)  presented  by  the  device, 
and,  to  the  extent  practicable,  a  recommen- 
dation for  the  assignment  of  a  priority  for 
the  application  of  performance  standards  or 
premarket  approval  requirements  to  a  de- 
vice recommended  to  be  classified  in  cla'^s  II 
or  class  m.  The  recommendation  of  a  classi- 
fication panel  for  the  classification  of  a  de- 
vice In  clfiRS  I  Is  to  Include  a  recommenda- 
tion as  to  whether  the  device  should  be  ex- 
empted from  the  requirements  relating  to 
registration,  records  and  repcjrts,  or  good 
manufacturing  practices  A  regulation  classi- 
fying a  device  Into  class  I  should  prescribe 
which.  If  any  of  the  requirements  of  such 
subsections  shall  not  apply  to  the  device 

Following  receipt  of  a  panel's  recommen- 
dation with  respect  to  the  classification  of 
an  "old"  device,  the  Secretary  Is  to  promul- 
gate a  regulation  classifying  the  device.  In 
the  case  of  a  device  classified  Into  class  IT  or 
cla&s  III.  the  Secretary  Is  required  to  estab- 
lish prlorltle.s  which  he  may  use  In  applying 
requirements  with  respect  to  performance 
standards  and  premarket  clearance.  Any 
regulation  which  makes  a  requirement  with 
resp)ect  to  registration,  records  and  reports, 
and  good  manufacturing  practices  Inappli- 
cable to  a  class  I  device  must  be  accompanied 
by  a  statement  of  the  reasons  of  the  Secre- 
tary for  making  such  a  requirement  Inappli- 
cable. 

Classification  of  "New"  Devices 
-  Under  the  conference  substitute,  all  "new" 
devices  (e.g.,  devices  not  Introduced  or  de- 
livered for  Introduction  Into  interstate  com- 
merce for  commercial  distribution  before  the 
date  of  the  enactment  of  the  conference  re- 
port and  not  substaMtlally  equivalent  to  a 
device  so  Introduced  or  delivered,  or  not 
substantially  equivalent  to  a  device  so  Intro- 
duced or  delivered  but  which  has  subse- 
quently been  classified  Into  clas.'?  I  or  TI  i  are 
automatically  classified  into  cltiss  III  and 
are  to  remain  In  that  class  until  they  have 
been  reclassified  by  the  Secretary.  Reclassi- 
fication may  be  accomplished  by  petition  to 
the  Secretary,  who  Is  to  refer  the  petition  to 
the  appropriate  classification  panel  for  a 
cla.sslficatlon  recommendation. 

A  panel  to  which  a  petition  for  reclassifi- 
cation Is  referred  is  required  to  make  a  rec- 
ommendation to  the  Secretary  respecting  ap- 
proval or  denial  of  a  petition  within  90  days 
after  Its  referral.  Interested  persons  are  to 
bo  afforded  opportimlty  to  submit  data  and 
views  on  the  petition  A  panel  recommenda- 
tion must  contain  a  summary  of  rea«;ous  for 
the  recommendation,  a  summary  of  the  data 
on  which  the  recommendation  Is  based,  an 
Identification  of  the  risks  to  health  (If  any) 
pre.sented  by  the  "new"  device  and.  to  the 
extent  practicable,  a  recommendation  for  the 
assignment  of  a  priority  for  the  application 
of  performance  standards  or  premarket  ap- 
proval requirements  to  a  device  recommend- 
ed to  be  classified  In  class  II  or  chiss  III  The 
recommendation  of  a  classification  panel  for 
the  classification  of  a  device  In  class  I  Is  to 
Include  a  recommendation  as  to  whether  the 
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device  should  be  e.^empted  from  the  require- 
ments relating  to  registration,  records  and 
reports,  or  good  manufacturing  practices. 

Following  receipt  of  a  panels  recommen- 
dation with  respect  to  a  'new"  device,  the 
Secretary  Is  required  to  by  order  approve  or 
deny  the  petition  within  90  days  from  the 
date  he  receives  the  panels  recommenda- 
tion. An  order  classlfyUig  a  device  Into  class 
I  shall  prescribe  which,  If  any.  of  the  re- 
quirements with  respect  to  registration,  rec- 
ords and  reports,  and  good  manufacturing 
practices  shall  not  apply  to  tlie  device.  Any 
order  which  makes  any  such  requirement  in- 
applicable to  a  cla,ss  I  device  must  be  ac- 
companied by  a  statement  of  the  reasons  of 
the  Secretary  for  making  such  a  requirement 
Inapplicable. 

Special  Requirements  for  Devices  Which 
Are  Intended  To  Be  Implanted  or  Are  Life 
Supporting  or  Life  Sustaining 
Under  the  conference  sub.stltute,  a  classi- 
fication panel  Is  to  recommend  that  any 
"old"  device  which  Is  Intended  to  be  Im- 
planted In  the  human  body  or  is  purported 
or  represented  to  be  for  a  use  in  supporting 
or  sustaining  human  life  be  classlfi(»d  into 
class  III  unless  the  panel  determines  that 
Classification  In  class  III  Is  not  necessary  to 
provide  reasonable  assurance  of  the  safety 
and  effectiveness  of  the  device.  If  a  panel 
does  not  reconunend  that  such  device  be 
classified  Into  class  III,  Its  recommendation 
IS  to  set  forth  the  reasons  for  not  so  recom- 
mending. A  proposed  regulation  classifying 
such  device  Into  class  I  or  class  II  Is  to  be 
accompanied  by  a  full  statement  of  the  rea- 
sons of  the  Secretary  (and  supporting  docu- 
mentation and  datai  for  not  clas.s!fylng  the 
device  Into  class  III.  and  an  Identification  of 
the  risks  to  health  i  If  any)  presented  by  the 
device. 

In  the  case  of  a  petition  for  reclassifica- 
tion of  a  "new"  device  which  Is  Intended  to 
be  Implanted  In  the  human  body  or  which  Is 
purported  or  represented  to  be  for  a  vi.se  In 
supporting  or  sustaining  human  life,  a  clas- 
sification panel  Is  to  recommend  that  the 
petition  be  denied  unless  the  panel  deter- 
mines that  classification  In  class  III  Is  not 
necessary  to  provide  reasonable  assurance  of 
the  device's  safety  and  effectiveness  and  sets 
forth  Its  rea-sons  for  not  so  recommending. 
If  the  Secretary  approves  such  a  petition  and 
orders  the  classification  of  such  a  device  Into 
class  I  or  class  II,  any  such  order  shall  be 
accompanied  by  a  full  statement  of  the  rea- 
sons of  the  Secretary  land  supportlt^.g  docu- 
mentation and  data)  for  approving  t)  e  peti- 
tion and  an  identification  of  the  risks  to 
health  (If  any)  presented  by  the  device  to 
which  such  order  applies. 

Intent  of  the  Conferees 
The  conferees  expressed  their  Intention 
with  respect  to  three  aspects  of  the  confer- 
ence substitute  at  it  relates  to  the  classifi- 
cation of  devices.  First,  the  conferees  Intend 
that  only  in  highly  unusual  circumstances 
should  the  membership  of  classification  pan- 
els Include  employees  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment. Second,  as  a  general  rule,  and  con- 
sistent with  the  need  to  protect  human 
health,  devices  which  do  not  remain  in  the 
human  body  for  a  period  of  30  days  or  more 
should  not  be  considered  to  be  devices  In- 
tended to  be  Implanted  in  the  human  body, 
Third,  although  the  conferees  recognize  that 
many  considerations  must  be  taken  Into  ac- 
count in  determliolng  whether  a  device  is 
purported  or  represented  to  be  for  a  u.se  in 
supporting  or  sustaining  human  life,  the  con- 
ferees expect  the  panels  luid  the  Secretary 
to  consider  devices  which  are  essential  to 
the  restoration  or  continuation  of  a  bodily 
function  Important  to  lUe  to  be  life  sup- 
porting or  life  sustaining. 

RESTRICTIONS     ON     CONTENT     OF     PERTORMANCE 
STANDARDS 

The  House  amendment  Included  a  require- 
ment, not  contained  In  the  Senate  bill,  that 


specified  that  performance  standakrds  could 
not  Include  provisions  not  required  or  au- 
thorized under  the  House  amendment. 

The  conference  substitute  does  not  contain 
this  provision. 

REQUIREMZNTS  WrTH  RESPECT  TO  SUBMISSION 
op  INFORMATION  BY  OlFTESORS  TO  DEVELOP 
PERFORMANCE  STAND.^RDS  AND  DISCLOSURE  OF 
SUCH    INFORMATION 

The  House  amendment  required  the  Sec- 
retary to  promulgate  regulations  requiring 
that  an  offeror  of  an  offer  to  develop  a  per- 
formance standard  submit  to  the  Secretary 
relevant  Information  with  respect  to  the 
offeror's  qualifications,  Including  Information 
respecting  the  offeror's  financial  stability, 
expertise,  and  any  potential  conflicts  of  in- 
terest. Including  financial  Interest  in  the 
device  for  which  the  proposed  standard  was 
to  be  developed.  Further,  the  House  amend- 
ment required  that  such  Information  could 
not  be  made  public  by  the  Secretary  unless 
required  by  Eectlon  552  of  title  5,  United 
States  Code. 

The  Senate  bill  required  the  Secretary  to 
promulgate  regulations  requiring  that  an 
offeror  and  appropriate  directors,  consultants 
and  employees  of  the  offeror  disclose  (1)  all 
current  Industrial  or  commercial  affiliations, 
(2)  sources  of  research  support.  (3)  com- 
panies In  which  they  have  financial  Interests, 
and  (4)  such  additional  Information  as 
would  be  pertinent  to  reveal  potential  con- 
flicts of  Interests.  Further,  the  Senate  bill 
required  that  such  Information  with  respect 
to  the  offeror  whose  offer  was  accepted  was 
to  be  made  public  by  the  Secretary  at  the 
time  the  offer  was  accepted. 

The  conference  substitute  combines  the 
provisions  of  the  House  amendment  and  the 
Senate  bill  with  respect  to  the  submission  of 
Information  by  offerors.  Further,  it  requires 
that  Information  submitted  by  an  offeror 
not  be  made  public  by  the  Secretary  unless 
required  by  section  552  of  title  5,  United 
States  Code,  except  that  the  Secretary  Is 
reqi'.lred  to  make  public  Information  with 
respect  to  an  offeror  whose  offer  Is  accepted 
■.a  the  time  the  offer  Is  accepted  unless  It  Is 
exempt  from  disclosure  under  section  552(b) 
i4i  of  title  5,  United  States  Code  (relating 
to  trade  .secrets  and  privileged  or  commercial 
or  financial  Information). 

OPPORTUNITY  TO  REQUEST  RECLASSIFICATION  OF 
A  DEVICE  AFTER  PUBLICATION  OF  A  NOTICE  OF 
PROPOSED  RnjiMAKING  REQUIRING  PREMARKET 
APPROVAL 

The  House  amendment  included  a  provi- 
sion, for  which  there  was  no  comparable 
provision  In  the  Senate  bill,  which  required 
that  a  notice  of  proposed  rulemaking  requir- 
ing premarket  approval  of  a  class  III  device 
contain  an  opportunity  to  request  a  change 
In  the  classification  of  the  device  ba-sed  on 
new  Information  relevant  to  such  classifica- 
tion 

The  conference  substitute  adepts  the  House 
provision,  except  that  It  requires  that  any 
request  for  a  change  In  classification  must 
be  submitted  within  15  days  of  the  publica- 
tion of  the  notice  and  acted  upon  within  60 
days  of  such  publication. 

NONVOTING  REPRESENTATTVZS  OF  CONStTSEE  AKD 
INDUSTRY  INTERESTS  AS  MEMBERS  OF  AD\^SORY 
COMMITTEE  TO  REVIEW  ACTIONS  OF  THE 
SECRET.ARY 

Both  the  Senate  bill  and  the  House  amend- 
ment contained  provisions  authorizing  ad- 
ministrative review  of  decisions  of  the  Sec- 
retary with  respect  to  premarket  approval 
or  scientific  review,  and  product  develop- 
ment protocols.  Both  authorized  review  of 
such  decisions  by  expert  advisory  committees 
as  an  option  to  review  under  the  provisions 
of  section  554  of  title  6,  United  States  Code. 

Under  the  House  amendment,  each  such 
committee  was  to  include  as  nonvoting  mem- 
bers a  representative  of  consumer  Interests 
and  a  representative  of  Interests  of  the  device 
manufacturing  industry. 


The  Senate  bill  contained  no  comparable 
provision. 

Under  the  conference  agreement,  the  mem- 
bership of  such  advisory  committees  is  not 
required  to  include  such  representatives. 

REQUIREMENTS    FOR    NOTIFICATION    OF    PATIENTS 
OF  RISKS   OR    HAZARDS  PRESENTED    BT    DEVICXS 

Both  the  Senate  bill  and  the  House  amend- 
ment Included  provisions  requiring  notifica- 
tion to  persons  of  rlskfl  or  hazards  presented 
by  devices.  ' 

Under  the  House  amendment.  If  the  Secre- 
tary determined  that  (1)  a  device  Intended 
for  human  use  which  was  Introduced  into 
Interstate  commerce  presented  an  unreason- 
able risk  of  substantial  harm  to  the  public 
health,  and  (2)  notification  was  necessary 
to  eliminate  the  risk  and  no  more  practicable 
means  was  available  tinder  the  Act  to  elimi- 
nate the  risk,  he  was  authorized  to  issue  an 
order  requiring  adequate  notification  to  all 
persons  who  should  receive  notification  in 
order  to  eliminate  the  risk. 

Notification  was  to  be  provided  only  after 
the  Secretary  consulted  with  the  persons  who 
were  to  give"  notice.  All  health  professionals 
who  prescribed  or  used  the  device  presenting 
the  risk  were  required  to  be  notified,  and  all 
persons  exposed  to  the  risk  were  to  be  notified 
unless  the  Secretary  determined  that  notifi- 
cation by  the  Secretary  or  by  a  manufacttirer. 
Importer,  distributor,  or  re-taller  presented 
a  greater  danger  to  the  health  of  such  per- 
sons than  no  such  notice.  In  such  Instances, 
the  Secretary  was  to  require  health  profes- 
sionals who  prescribed  or  used  the  device  to 
notify  the  persons  whom  they  treated  with 
the  device  of  the  risk  It  presented  and  of 
action  which  could  be  taken  to  reduce  or 
eliminate  such  risk. 

Under  the  Senate  bill,  if  the  Secretary 
determined  that  ( 1 )  a  device  Intended  for 
human  use  which  was  distributed  in  com- 
merce presented  a  substantial  hazard  to  the 
public  health  and  safety  and  (2)  notifica- 
tion was  required  in  order  to  adequately  pro- 
tect the  public  from  the  hazard,  he  was  re- 
quired immediately  to  make  certain  that 
adequate  notification  was  provided  to  all 
persons  who  should  receive  notification  in 
order  to  eliminate  the  effects  of  the  hazard. 
In  instances  In  which  the  Secretary  deter- 
mined tbat  device  users  should  not  be  noti- 
fied, he  was  required  to  provide  health  pro- 
fessionals who  received  notification  an  op- 
portunity to  comment  on  the  advisability  of 
notifying  the  general  public  of  the  hazard. 
Within  30  days  after  the  notification  to  health 
professionals,  the  Secretary  was  to  notify  the 
general  public  of  the  hazard  if,  after  review- 
ing the  comments,  he  determined  that  notifi- 
cation would  not  endanger  the  public  health. 
The  conference  substitute  conforms  to  the 
House  amendment,  w.ih  two  exceptions. 

First,  the  provision  with  respect  to  nottfl- 
caiion  of  device  users  is  modified  to  require 
notification  of  persons  subiect  to  the  risk  in 
'.ieu  of  the  requirement  that  persons  eipo.^cd 
•o  the  risk  be  so  notified  This  modificatior. 
was  adopted  because  of  the  recognition  that 
exposure  to  a  ris)\  does  not  necessarily  mean 
that  there  exLsts  a  continuing  risk  to  health 
after  exposure  for  which  notification  would 
serve  a  useful  purpose.  A  patient  could,  for 
example,  be  treated  by  a  structurally  defec- 
tive device  and  yet  suffer  no  adverse  conse- 
cuences.  Exposure  to  an  X-ray  machine  with 
a  structurally  defective  arm  which  could 
have  collapsed  but  did  not  Is  one  such  exam- 
ple. Notification  of  persons  exnosed  tc  the 
rLsk  In  such  instances  would  be  of  no  value 
and  Is  not  intended  by  the  conferees  If.  how- 
ever, an  X-ray  machine  was  found  to  have 
emitted  excessive  radiation,  all  persons  who 
used  or  were  treated  by  that  machine  should 
be  notified  under  the  Secretary's  order  so 
that  appropriate  treatment  could  be  under- 
taken. It  was  these  considerations  which 
prompted  the  conferees  to  narrow  the  lan- 
guage  In    the   House    biU    to   require   device 
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users  to  be  notified  by  the  Secretary  should 
they  be  subject  to  a  risk  to  their  health 

Secondly,  the  provision  requiring  notifica- 
tion by  health  professionals  In  ln<rt-ances  In 
which  persona  exposed  t-^  the  risk  are  not  to 
be  notified  Is  modlfcd  to  require  than  health 
professionals  provide  for  the  notlflcf  tlon  of 
Individuals  they  treated  with  the  device  in 
lieu  of  the  requirement  that  such  profefl- 
slonals  notify  such  Individuals.  This  modifi- 
cation was  adopted  by  the  conferees  In  recogj 
nltlon  of  the  fact  that  there  are  Instances  In 
which  notlflcatlon  would  be  more  appropri- 
ately provided  by  persons  other  than  health 
professionals,  such  as  close  family  members. 

EXEMPTIONS     FOR    CUSTOM     DEVICES 

iKith  the  Senate  bill  and  the  House  amend- 
nieut  contained  provisions  exempting  custom 
devices  from  otherwise  applicable  require- 
ments respecting  performance  standards  and 
aclentlflc  review  of  premarket  approval. 

The  House  amendment  exempted  from 
otherwise  applicable  requirements  with  re- 
spect to  performance  standards  and  premar- 
ket  approval  custom  devices  which.  In  order 
to  comply  with  the  order  of  a  physician, 
dentist  or  other  specially  qualified  person, 
necessarily  deviated  from  such  requirements. 
This  provision  was  applicable  only  to  devices 
which  were  not  generally  available  In  fin- 
ished form  for  dispensing  on  prescription  or 
for  commercial  distribution  and  which  were 
not  generally  available  to  other  health  pro- 
fessionals. It  applied  only  to  devices  which 
were  ( 1 )  Intended  for  u.se  by  a  patient  named 
in  an  order  by  a  physician,  dentist,  or  other 
specifically  qualified  person  or  (2)  Intended 
to  be  used  solely  by  a  physician,  dentist,  or 
other  specially  qualified  person  or  a  person 
under  his  professional  supervision  In  the 
course  of  his  professional  practice 

The  Senate  bill  exempted  from  otherwise 
applicable  performance  standards  or  require- 
ments for  scientific  review  ctis'om  dpvlces 
ordered  by  a  ph\'slclan  or  other  specially 
qiaUfled  person  to  be  made  in  a  special  way 
for  Individual  patlentj*  Under  the  5?enate 
b!!I.  anv  such  device  was  required  to  comply 
wl'h  all  aspects  of  any  performance  st.andard 
except  those  specifically  ordered  to  be 
ohanged. 

The  exemption  was  to  apply  only  to  devices 
ordered  for  Individual  patients.  The  Senate 
bin  also  required  that  custom  devices  not  be 
u.sed  as  a  course  of  conduct  and  not  be  gen- 
erally available  In  finished  form  for  dlspens- 
Ine  on  prescription  and  not  be  made  avall- 
ftbl(^  through  commercial  channels. 

The  conference  substitute  conforms  to  the 
Hn\ise  amendment,  except  that  the  provisions 
with  respect  to  the  Individuals  (patients  or 
health  professionals)  for  whom  the  device  Is 
Intended  for  u.se  are  clarlfled  Thus,  the  ex- 
emption Is  made  applicable  only  to  devices 
which  are  (!)  Intended  for  use  by  an  indiiHd- 
ual  patient  named  In  an  order  by  an  Individ- 
ual physician,  dentist  or  other  specially 
qualified  person  and  fo  be  made  in  a  specific 
form,  for  auch  patient  or  (2)  intended  to  meet 
the  special  7ir>'d^  of  such  phvslclau.  dentist. 
or  other  specially  qualified  person  In  the 
course  of  his  professional  practice. 

arsTRimoN    on   the    use   op   devices 
Both   the  Senate  bill    and  House  amend- 
ment contained   provisions   authorizing   the 
Secretary  to  limit  the  sale  or  distribution  of 
devices. 

The  House  amendment  authorized  the  Sec- 
retary to  require  that  the  sale  or  distribution 
of  a  device  be  restricted  if  he  determined 
that,  because  of  Its  potentiality  for  harmful 
effect  or  the  collateral  measures  necefisary  to 
Its  use.  there  could  not  otherwise  be  reason- 
able assurance  of  Its  safety  and  effectiveness 
Under  the  House  amendment,  such  a  device 
could  have  been  restricted  to  the  extent  that 
!t  could  be  sold  or  dl-^trlbut.ed  onlv  upon  the 
oral  or  written  authorization  of  a  practitioner 
licensed  by  law  t.^  administer  or  use  the  de- 
vice, or  upon  such  other  conditions  as  the 
Secretary    might    prescribe,    except    that    no 


condition  limiting  the  use  of  a  device  to 
categories  of  physicians  defined  by  their 
training  or  experience  could  have  been  Ira- 
posed. 

The  Senate  bill  authorized  the  Secretary  to 
require  that  the  sale  or  distribution  of  a  de- 
vice be  restricted  If  (  11  because  of  Its  poten- 
tiality fur  harmful  effect  or  the  collateral 
measures  necessary  to  Its  iwe,  the  device  wa,s 
not  safe  for  laje  except  under  the  supervision 
of  a  practitioner  licensed  by  law  to  adminis- 
ter or  use  the  device  or  (2)  the  conditions  of 
an  approved  application  for  scientific  review 
limited  the  device  to  use  under  the  profes- 
sional supervision  of  such  practitioners. 
Under  the  Senate  bCl.  such  a  device  could 
have  been  restricted  to  the  extent  that  It 
could  be  sold  or  distributed  onlv  upon  the 
oral  or  written  authorization  of  a  practi- 
tioner licensed  by  law  to  administer  or  use 
the  device,  or  v:pon  sich  other  conditions  as 
the  Secretary  might  prescribe. 

The  conference  substitute  conforms  to  the 
House  amendment  except  that  ( 1)  it  author- 
izes the  SecertAry  to  restrict  the  use  of  a  de- 
vice, as  well  as  Its  sale  or  distribution.  (2) 
it  requires  that  no  condition  may  restrict  the 
'xse  of  a  device  to  persons  with  specific  train- 
ing or  experience  In  Its  use  or  to  persons  for 
use  In  certain  facilities  unless  the  Secretary 
determines  that  such  a  restriction  Is  required 
for  the  safe  and  effective  use  of  the  device 
and  (3)  it  requires  that  no  condition  limiting 
the  use  of  a  device  to  such  persons  mav  ex- 
clude a  person  from  using  a  device  solely 
because  the  person  does  not  have  the  train- 
ing or  experience  to  make  him  eligible  for 
certification  by  a  certifying  board  recognized 
by  the  American  Board  of  Medical  Specialties 
or  has  not  been  certified  by  such  a  board. 

SPECIAL     TREATMENT     Of     ■DEVTCKS"     REGULATED 
AS    "DRUGS" 

The  House  amendment  contained  transi- 
tional provisions  designed  to  place  articles 
which  would  be  devices  under  the  amend- 
ment's new  deflnllton  of  "device"  but  which 
are  presenUy  being  regulated  as  new  drugs 
Into  comparable  regulatory  status  as  devices. 
Under  these  provisions,  all  such  products 
would  be  cla>=sined  Into  class  III  and  accorded 
treatment  consistent  with  their  status  as 
drugs.  Thus,  for  example,  on  the  date  of  en- 
actment, a  product  which  was  a  device  under 
the  new  definition,  but  which  wue  the  sub- 
ject of  an  approved  new  drug  application, 
would  be  regulated  as  a  device  with  an  ap- 
In  Instances  In  which  a  new  drug  applica- 
tion had  been  filed  but  for  which  no  order 
approving  the  application  had  been  Issued, 
the  new  drug  application  would  be  considered 
as  an  application  for  premarket  approval, 
and  the  Secretary  would  be  required  to  act 
on  the  application  within  the  period  In  whlcto 
he  would  have  been  required  to  act  on  the 
new  drug  application 

Under  the  House  amendment,  an  article 
which  would  constitute  a  device  under  the 
new  definition  but  which  had  In  effect  an  ex- 
emption for  Investigational  use  as  a  drug 
prior  to  the  date  of  enactment  would  retain 
Its  status  as  an  Investigational  drug  untU 
90  days  after  the  promulgation  of  regula- 
tions Implementing  the  amendment's  new 
provisions  with  respect  to  exemptions  for  de- 
vices for  Investigational  use.  This  provision 
was  designed  to  afford  the  sponsor  opportu- 
nity to  submit  and  have  approved  an  exemp- 
tion for  Investigational  use  as  a  device 

P^irther.  the  House  amendment  provided 
that  devices  substantially  equivalent  to  those 
described  above,  as  well  as  those  declared  by 
the  Secretary  to  be  new  drugs  and  those 
which  were  the  subject  of  legal  action  be- 
cause of  the  determination  that  they  are  new 
drugs,  would  be.  under  the  transitional  pro- 
visions, required  to  have  approved  applica- 
tions for  premarket  approval  on  the  date  of 
enactment  of  the  Hou.se  amendment,  with 
provision  for  the  filing  of  a  petition  for  re- 
classification or  application  for  premarket  ap- 
proval Such  petition  or  application  would  be 


required  to  be  acted  upon  within  60  days 
aft.er  the  enactment  date,  and  the  filing  of 
such  a  petition  or  application  would  operate 
to  .stay  the  requirement  for  premarket  ap- 
proval for  a  period  of  120  day.<;,  or  until  the 
date  of  denial  of  the  petition  or  application, 
whichever  occurred  first 

Finally,  the  tran.<;ltional  provisions  of  the 
Hou.se  amendment  provided  that  any  device 
which  had  been  t^ulated  as  an  antibiotic 
drug  prior  to  the  date  of  enactment  would 
remain  regulated  as  an  antibiotic  drug  until 
It  had  been  classified  as  a  class  I  device,  or, 
if  flassiiied  as  a  class  li  or  III  device,  until 
the  requlremenus  of  the  proposed  legislation 
for  such  devices  were  met. 

The  Senate  bill  contained  no  comparable 
provisions. 

The  conference  substitute  conforms  to  the 
House  amendment,  except  that  the  provi- 
sions with  respect  to  a  device  that  has  been 
declared  by  the  Secretary  to  oe  a  new  drug 
and  Ls  therefore  required  to  have  an  ap- 
proved application  for  premarket  approval  in 
effect  on  the  date  of  enactment  are  modified. 
Under  the  conference  substitute,  two  pro- 
visions apply  t-n  a  device  which  has  been  de- 
clared to  be  a  new  drug  after  March  31.  1976 
First,  the  requirement  to  have  In  effect  an 
application  for  premarket  approval  Is  not 
made  applicable  until  18  months  after  the 
date  of  enactment  of  the  conference  substi- 
tute unless  the  device  Is  exempt  from  such 
requirements  by  virtue  of  having  In  effect  an 
exemption  for  Investigational  use  under  new 
section  520fg)  of  the  Act.  Secondly,  the  con- 
ference substitute  authorizes  the  Secretary, 
during  the  period  beginning  180  days  after 
the  date  of  enactment  and  ending  18  months 
after  such  date,  to  restrict  the  use  of  the 
device  to  Investigational  use  in  accordance 
with  requirements  applicable  under  new  sec- 
tion 520(g).  The  conference  substitute  re- 
quires that.  If  the  Secretary  restricts  such  a 
device  to  Investigational  use,  the  require- 
ments made  applicable  under  section  620(g) 
be  made  applicable  In  such  a  manner  that 
the  device  Is  made  reasonably  available  to 
physicians  meeting  appropriate  qualifica- 
tions prescribed  by  the  Secretary 

This  new  provision  applies  solely  to  the 
intraocular  lens,  which,  on  April  6.  1976,  the 
Commissioner  of  Food  ajid  Drugs  declared  to 
be  a  new  drug  under  section  505  of  the  Fed- 
eral Food.  Drug  and  Cosmetic  Act 

In  the  event  that  no  petition  for  reclassifi- 
cation or  application  for  premarket  approval 
Is  submitted  with  respect  to  the  Intraocular 
lens  or  If  such  petition  or  application  Is  de- 
nied, the  conferees  direct  the  Secretary's  at- 
tention to  the  statutory  admonition  that  any 
requirements  for  exemption  for  Investiga- 
tional use  provide  that  such  a  device  shall 
be  made  reasonably  available  to  physicians 
meeting  approprtate  qualifications. 

The  conferees  Intend  that.  If  the  Secretary 
chooses  to  require  the  Investigational  use  of 
the  Intraocular  lens,  he  establish  expe.-lence 
and  training  requirements  such  that  all 
qualified  ophthalmologists  who  meet  such 
requirements  and  a^ee  to  adhere  to  the  pro- 
tocol for  the  Investigation  would  be  eligible 
to  participate  In  the  inx'estlgation.  In  estab- 
lishing these  reqxilrements,  the  Secretary  is 
expected  to  consult  with  appropriate  organi- 
zations representing  ophthalmologtsts  and 
manufacturers  of  Intraocular  lenses  as  well 
as  qualified  scientific  experts  who  do  not 
have  an  interest  In  the  device. 

In  the  event  that  the  Secretary  exerclaes 
his  authority  to  place  the  Intraoctilnr  lens  In 
Investigational  status,  it  Is  anticipated  that 
there  will  be  a  reasonable  notlflcatlon  period 
during  which  efforts  will  be  made  to  apprise 
manufacturers  and  physicians  of  the  new 
requirements  before  the  effective  date  of  the 
investigational  exemption. 

SPECIAL      REQCIREMENTS      WITH      RESPECT      TO 

KXKMPTION8    FOR    INVESTlGATIi  iN  AI      r.SE 

Both  the  Senate  bill  and  the  HoiLse  amend- 
ment   contained    provisions   authorizing   ex- 
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emptlons  for  devices  for  Investigational  use. 
Under  both  provisions,  persons  applying  for 
such  exemptions  were  required  to  assure  that 
Uiformed  consent  be  obtained  from  human 
subjects  of  such  Investigations. 

The  Senate  blU  contained  provisions  for 
which  there  were  no  comparable  provisions 
In  the  Hou.se  amendment,  which  set  forth 
requirements  respecting  informed  consent. 
These  provisions  defined  Informed  consent 
as  the  consent  of  a  person,  or  his  legal  rep- 
resentative, so  situated  as  to  be  able  to  ex- 
ercise free  power  without  the  Intervention  of 
force,  fraud,  deceit,  dtiress,  or  other  forms 
of  constraint  or  coercion.  Informed  consent 
was  to  be  evidenced  by  a  written  agreement 
signed  by  such  person  or  representative, 
which  included  (1)  an  explanation  of  pro- 
cedures to  be  followed.  Including  an  Identi- 
fication of  any  which  are  experimental,  (3) 
a  description  of  discomforts  and  risks,  (3) 
an  explanation  of  likely  results  should  the 
procedure  fall.  (4)  a  description  of  any  bene- 
flus  to  be  expected,  (5)  a  disclosure  of  ap- 
propriate alternative  procedures,  (6)  an  offer 
to  answer  Inquiries  and  (7)  an  Instruction 
that  the  subject  la  free  to  decline  entrance 
Int  '  a  project  or  discontinue  participation. 
The  agreement  was  to  Include  no  exculpatory 
language  through  which  the  subject  Is  made 
to  waive  any  legal  rights  or  release  an  In- 
stitution or  Its  agents  from  liability  for 
negligence. 

"  The  Senate  bill  required  any  organization 
which  Initiated,  directed,  or  engaged  In  pro- 
grams which  require  Informed  consent  to 
keep  a  record  of  such  consent  and  the  In- 
formation provided  the  subject  and  develop 
appropriate  documentation  and  reporting 
procedures  as  an  essential  administrative 
function. 

The  conference  substitute  does  not  In- 
clude these  provisions.  The  specific  provi- 
sions of  the  Senate  bill  were  not  adopted  by 
the  conferees  because  of  their  recognition 
that  the  concept  of  the  adequacy  of  in- 
formed consent  presently  is  the  subject  of 
study  by  the  National  Commission  on  the 
Protection  of  Human  Subjects  of  Biomedical 
and  Behavioral  Research  In  view  of  chang- 
ing social  policy  and  advancing  biomedical 
technology.  However,  the  conferees  em- 
phasize that  the  fact  that  the  detailed  re- 
quirements with  respect  to  Informed  consent 
of  human  subjects  which  were  contained  in 
the  Senate  bill  are  not  inc'iuded  in  the  con- 
ference substitute  is  not  to  be  construed  as 
indicating  that  the  conferees  do  not  Intend 
that  these  requirements  be  applicable  to  In- 
vestigations of  medical  devices  The  conferees 
would  expect  that  the  Secretary  would  use 
the  requirements  of  the  Senate  bill  as  the 
basis  for  regulations  Implementing  the  con- 
ference report's  provisions  with  respect  to 
Informed  consent  until  such  time  as  the 
Secretary  has  taken  action  In  response  to 
the  recommendations  of  the  Commission  on 
the  Protection  of  Human  Subjects  of  Bio- 
medical and  Behavioral  Research  In  addi- 
tion, the  conferees  expect  the  regulations  to 
Include  requirements  that  patients  be  In- 
formed of  the  scope  of  the  investigation.  In- 
cluding the  approximate  number  of  patients 
Involved  In  the  Investigation. 

PHOVISIONB    RESPECTING    THF.    KXPOBT    OF 
DEVICES  AND  DRtTOe 

Under  existing  law  (section  801(d)  of  the 
Act)  a  f«<d.  drvig  device,  or  cosmetic  that 
does  not  conform  to  provl.slons  of  the  Act 
may  be  exported  If  four  requirements  are 
mel-  It  accords  to  the  apeclflcatloro.';  of  the 
foreign  purchaser.  It  Is  not  In  conflict  with 
the  laws  of  the  foreign  rountry  to  which  It 
Is  Intended  for  export.  It  Is  labeled  as  In- 
tended for  export,  and  It  Is  not  sold  or 
offered  for  sale  In  domestic  commerce. 
Further  existing  law  prohibits  the  export 
of  a  new  animal  drug  or  animal  feed  medi- 
cated with  a  new  animal  drug  that  Is  unsafe 
within   the    meaning   of    section   512    of   the 


Act.  Existing  provisions  of  the  Act  authorte- 
ing  the  export  of  drugs  do  not  apply  to 
unapproved  "new  drugs."  The  provisions  of 
existing  section  801(d)  are,  however,  appli- 
cable to  antibiotic  drugs. 

Provisions  of  the  House  amendment  would 
have  changed  existing  law  to  authorize  the 
export  of  unapproved  new  drugs  and  of  de- 
vices not  In  compliance  with  applicable  pro- 
visions of  new  section  514  (relating  to  per- 
formance standards),  new  section  515  (re- 
lating to  premarket  approvEil),  or  which  were 
banned  under  new  section  516  to  countries 
with  appropriate  health  agencies  that  had 
reviewed  and  approved  the  articles  as  safe 
for  their  intended  uses.  This  authcalzatlon 
was  conditioned  upon  compliance  with  the 
requirements  of  existing  law,  described  above. 
In  addition,  the  exporters  of  such  unapproved 
articles  would  have  been  required  to  submit 
annually  a  notice  to  the  Secretary  which 
identified  such  articles  Intended  lor  export 
during  the  prospective  12-month  period  be- 
ginning 30  days  after  the  date  of  notice, 
Identified  the  countries  to  which  such  ar- 
ticles were  to  be  exported  and  demonstrated 
that  the  articles  had  been  reviewed  and  ap- 
proved for  use  by  the  appropriate  health 
agencies  of  the  foreign  countries  to  which 
they  were  Intended  for  export 

The  House  amendment  also  authorized 
the  export  of  unapproved  new  drugs  and 
unapproved  devices  to  countries  without  ap- 
propriate health  agencies.  However,  ap- 
proval was  to  be  contingent  upon  applica- 
tion to  the  Secretary,  opportunity  for  In- 
formal hearing,  and  a  determination  by  the 
Secretary  that  the  export  of  the  article  to 
such  country  was  not  contrary  to  public 
health  and  safety. 

Further,  the  House  amendment  authorized 
the  export  of  an  unapproved  new  animal 
drug  or  animal  feed  containing  a  new  ani- 
mal drug.  If,  after  submission  of  an  applica- 
tion, the  Secretary  determined,  after  notice 
and  opportunity  for  informal  hearing,  that 
( 1 )  such  drug  or  feed  met  the  four  require- 
ments of  existing  law  described  above,  (2i 
the  export  of  the  drug  or  feed  was  not  con- 
trary to  the  health  and  safety  of  persons 
within  the  United  States,  and  (3)  the  ap- 
proorlate  health  agency  of  the  country  to 
which  the  drug  or  feed  was  to  be  exported 
had  authorized  or  approved  It  for  Its  1n- 
t*nded  use.  or.  If  there  was  no  such  agency. 
Its  export  was  not  contrary  to  public  health 
and  safety. 

Further,  the  House  amendment  authorized 
the  Secretary-,  after  providing  notice  and 
opportunity  for  an  informal  hearing,  to  Issue 
an  order  prohibiting  the  export  of  any  de- 
vice which  did  not  comply  with  requirements 
of  new  sections  514  or  515.  or  which  was 
banned  under  new  section  516:  any  anti- 
biotic drug  for  which  a  regulation  or  release 
was  not  In  effect  under  existing  section 
507:  anv  new  drug  not  In  compliance  with 
existing  section  505:  or  any  new  animal  drug 
or  new  animal  feed  bearing  or  containing  a 
new  animal  drug,  which  had  not  compiled 
with  the  requirements  of  existing  section 
512,  if  he  determined  that  the  export  of  such 
device,  drug,  or  animal  feed  was  Inconsistent 
with  the  health  and  safety  of  persons  within 
the  United  States. 

The  Senate  bill  conta'ned  no  provisions 
authorizing  the  export  of  unapproved  new 
drugs  and  unapproved  new  animal  drugs. 
It  authorized  the  export  of  devices  which 
did  not  comply  with  the  requirements  of  new 
.section  513  (relating  to  performance  stand- 
ards) or  new  section  614  (relating  to  scien- 
tific review)  If  the  Secretary  determined 
that  such  exportation  was  In  the  Interest  of 
public  health  and  safety  and  had  the  ap- 
proval of  the  country  to  which  It  is  Intended 
for  export. 

The  conference  substitute  conforms  to  the 
Intent  of  the  Senate-passed  bill.  It  retains 
the  provisions  of  existing  section  801(d)  of 
the  Act  relating  to  the  export  of  food,  drugs. 


devices,  cosmetics  and  new  animal  drugs 
(with  nonsubstantive  drafting  changes) ,  and 
authorizes  the  export  of  devices  which  do 
not  comply  with  appUcable  requbrements  re- 
lating to  performance  standards  or  premar- 
ket approval,  or  are  exempt  from  such  re- 
quirements because  they  are  In  investiga- 
tional use,  or  are  banned  only  If  ( 1 )  they 
meet  the  requirements  of  existing  section 
801(d)  of  the  Act,  (2)  the  Secretary  has 
determined  that  the  exportation  of  such  de- 
vices Is  not  contrary  to  public  health  and 
safety,  and  (3)  the  Secretary  has  deter- 
mined that  such  devices  have  the  approval 
of  the  countries  to  which  they  are  Intended 
for  export. 

Haklzt  O.  Stagg^is, 

Pattl  G.  Rockks, 

Richardson  F*etir, 

J  AMIS  W.  STMrNGTOK. 

James  H.  ScHEuxa, 

Henrt  a.  Waxman. 

Bill  HirNXB., 

James  J.  Plouo, 

Charlsb  J.  Caxjtxt, 

Andrew  Macttirx, 

Tim  Ijex  Caster. 

James  T.  Brothtt.i., 

H.  John  Hetke  m, 

Edward  R.  Maoioak, 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  HouMe. 

Edward  1£.  KxmrxDT, 

Harxisom  a.  Williams,  Jr.. 

Gatloed  Nelson, 

Thomas  F.  Eaglxtom, 

Alan  Cranston, 

Claiborne  Pell, 

Walter  F.  Mokdale, 

WnxiAM  D.  Hathawat, 

John  a.  Dttrkln, 

Richard  S.  Schweiker, 

Jacob  K.  Javtts. 

J.  Glenn  Beall,  Jr., 

Bob  Taft,  Jr.. 

Robert  T.  Staftoed, 

Paul  Laxalt. 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  Senate. 


PACKERS  AND  STOCKYARDS  ACT  Or 
1921.  AS  AMENDED 

Mr.  POAGE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  that 
the  House  resolve  Itself  into  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State 
of  the  Union  for  the  consideration  of  the 
bill  <H.R.  8410'  to  amend  the  Packers 
and  Stockj-ards  Act  of  1921,  as  amended, 
and  for  other  purposes. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
motion  offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
Texas. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

IN    THE    COMMrrTEI    DF    THE    WHOLE 

Accordingly  the  House  resolved  itself 
into  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union  for  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  H.R.  8410.  with  Mr. 
Russo  in  the  chair. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

By  unanimous  consent,  the  first  read- 
ing of  the  bill  was  dispensed  with. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  rule,  the 
gentleman  from  Texas  'Mr.  Poage'  will 
be  recognized  for  30  minutes,  and  the 
gentleman  from  Nebraska  (Mr.  Thone> 
will  be  recognized  for  30  minutes. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  •  Mr.  Poage  > . 

Mr.  POAGE.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
mvself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Chairman,  'we  have  before  us,  now, 
a  bill  which  has  been  needed  for  some 
time  to  assure  that  an  adequate  and  con- 
tinuous supply  of  meat  shall  at  all  times 
be  available  to  all  Americans.  Such  an 
adequate  supply  is  not  going  to  be  avail- 
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able  unless  the  producers  thereof  are 
able  to  get  their  money  for  their  live- 
stock. I  think  we  ought  to  bear  In  mind 
just  what  has  happened  over  the  years  in 
making  provision  for  the  collection  of 
funds  owed  by  packers. 

Mr.  Chairman,  back  in  1921  we  passed 
the  Packers  and  Stockyards  Act.  None  of 
us  who  are  here  today  were  here  then. 
That  bill  attempted  to  meet  a  situation 
that  had  gotten  out  of  hand,  when  five 
large  packers  controlled  all  the  market 
In  the  United  States.  That  worked  very 
well  for  quite  some  time,  but  I  believe  in 
about  1958  the  marketing  of  livestock  had 
so  changed  that  the  Congress  made  a 
material  change  in  the  legislation.  We 
provided  for  the  control  of  the  auction 
markets,  which  at  that  time  were  han- 
dling most  of  the  livestock  and  we 
bonded  those  auction  markets.  We  also 
provided  that  they  had  to  pay,  had  to 
settle  their  accounts  the  night  of  the 
transaction,  and  they  still  do. 

Most  of  the  auction  markets  are  still 
working  and  functioning  very  well.  I  do 
not  know  of  anybody  who  Is  losing  any 
money  in  connection  with  the  auction 
markets;  but  in  tlie  last  20  years  there 
has  been  a  considerable  change  in  the 
way  livestock  is  handled.  In  1958,  most 
of  the  livestock  that  passed  through  our 
packing  houses  was  purchased  through 
auction  markets.  A  substantial  amount 
still  Ls;  but  I  am  told  that  now  80  percent 
of  the  livestock  going  to  the  packers  Is 
purchased  directly.  That  means  either 
in  small  lots,  as  is  the  custom  in  most  of 
the  Midwest,  or  in  large  volumes,  as  is 
the  custom  in  purchases  from  the  feed 
lots  of  the  Southwest.  In  either  event, 
the  packer  buys  the  cattle  directly. 

Over  a  period  of  years  it  has  come  to 
where  there  was  not  a  very  prompt  pay- 
ment for  any  livestock.  Since  the  enact- 
ment of  the  1958  legislation,  there  have 
been  170  packers  gone  broke — 170  pack- 
ers— with  losses  of  $43  million  to  the 
producers.  That  means  that  these  fellows 
who  have  grown  the  cattle  or  the  hogs 
simply  bring  them  in.  turn  them  over  to 
the  packers  and  never  get  paid  for  them. 
That  sort  of  situation  has  gotten  com- 
pletely out  of  hand.  It  was  brought  to 
the  forefront,  of  course,  when  1  of  the  10 
largest  packers  in  the  country,  the  Amer- 
ican Beef  Packers,  went  broke  about  a 
year  and  a  half  or  2  years  ago.  That  left 
producers  in  13  States  with  more  than 
$20  million  of  unpaid  items. 

Many  of  the  States  In  the  Union  have 
responded  to  this  situation  by  passing 
State  laws.  I  believe  there  are  26  States 
that  now  require  bonding  of  the  packers. 
They  Include  most  of  the  large  livestock- 
producing  States.  But,  those  laws  are 
not  uniform,  and  these  bonds  cost  more 
than  they  should  because  they  are  not 
uniform.  If  we  could  have  a  unlfoiTn 
bond  all  over  the  United  States,  we  could 
reduce  the  cost  of  this  insurance  and  we 
could  make  the  operations  much  simpler 
for  the  processors  of  the  meat. 

We  have  provided  in  this  bill  for  the 
bonding  of  all  packers  who  do  more  than 
$50,000  worth  of  business  a  year.  We  do 
not  attempt  to  control  the  small  local 
plant,  but  we  do  control  the  actions  of 
all  of  the  substantial  packers. 

Next,  there  is  a  provision  In  the  bill. 


and  I  suppose  It  Is  the  most  controver- 
sial in  the  bill,  about  prompt  payment. 
There  have  been  great  delays  In  the 
payment.  Some  of  the  packing  com- 
panies have  been  paying  by  Issuing 
drafts  on  a  bank.  If  they  are  doing  busi- 
ness down  in  Texas  and  Oklahoma,  they 
give  a  draft  on  a  bank  in  Walla  Walla, 
Wash.  I  suppose,  if  they  are  doing  busi- 
ness out  there,  they  give  a  draft  on  a 
bank  in  Tallahassee,  Fla.  But.  they  have 
given  drafts  on  distant  points  so  that  it 
took  quite  some  time  to  get  the  payment 
through. 

We  tried  to  provide  for  prompt  pay- 
ment, and  we  have  said  that  the  packer 
must  pay  within  48  hours.  Now.  several 
of  the  States,  including  my  home  State 
of  Texas,  along  with  the  States  of  Okla- 
homa and  Kansas,  have  passed  legisla- 
tion requiring  payment  in  24  hours — the 
first  day.  We  think  the  provisionis  of  this 
bill  can  be  complied  with  without  any 
real  burden,  but  there  has  been  serioas 
objection  raised  on  the  part  of  some  of 
those  who  are  Interested  in  this.  I  think 
they  have  done  it  fairly  and  honestly. 
and  I  have  no  criticism  of  them,  but 
they  have  objected  that  the  bill  as  it 
comes  before  us  does  not  provide  for 
payment  by  dropping  a  check  in  the 
U.S.  mails. 

I  suppose  that  grew  out  of  the  de- 
terioration of  the  mails  that  is  so  prev- 
alent all  over  the  country,  but  It  does 
seem  to  me — and  I  think  to  a  majority 
of  the  committee — that  we  should  au- 
thorize the  dropping  of  a  check  In  the 
malls.  An  amendment  will  be  offered  to 
provide  for  payment  by  mall  at  the  end 
of  the  48-hour  period,  if  paNinent  has 
not  otherwise  been  made  and  if  the 
seller  is  not  present  to  receive  some 
other  kind  of  payment,  so  that  the 
packer  can  drop  a  check  In  the  mails, 
and  that  will  be  considered  prompt  pay- 
ment. We  believe  packers  should  pay 
promptly. 

The  third  provision  In  this  bill  au- 
thorizes the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to 
Issue  cease  and  desist  orders  against 
packing  concerns  that  are  insolvent  or 
appear  to  be  Insolvent.  The  Secretary- 
can  require  that  they  operate  in  a  way 
to  minimize  the  losses,  if  any. 

Finally,  the  fourth  provision  relates 
to  what  we  call  a  trust  fund.  I  prefer  to 
call  it  a  vendor's  lien.  It  has  developed 
over  the  years  that  the  packers  would 
buy  the  cattle,  take  them  in  and  slaugh- 
ter them,  hang  up  the  meat  in  the 
cooler.  As  long  as  the  packer  has  not 
paid  for  that  meat,  as  long  as  there  has 
been  no  payment  for  that  meat,  it  seems 
to  us  that  It  is  nothing  but  fair  that  the 
meat  for  which  payment  has  not  been 
made  should  remain  the  property  of  the 
producer  until  payment  is  made. 

So  we  impose  a  vendor's  lien  here  that 
gives  the  seller  of  that  meat  the  lien  on 
that  meat  until  It  is  paid  for,  so  that  the 
packer  cannot  go  and  borrow  money 
from  somebody  else  and  use  your  meat  as 
the  security.  That  is  what  has  been  done 
for  so  long. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  know  that  the  objec- 
tions to  all  of  this  i.";  that  you  ai-e  requir- 
ing too  many  protections  for  the  pro- 
ducer. I  want  to  call  the  attention  of  the 
Members  to  the  fact  that  what  we  are 


doing  here — at  least  in  two  of  the  four — 
is  to  give  the  packers  relief  from  the 
multiplicity  of  resrulations  that  cxi.^t  at 
the  present  time  at  the  hands  of  the  var- 
loas  States.  There  arc  26  different  way.<^ — 
I  do  not  know  if  there  arc  fully  26.  but 
tliere  arc  26  different  Stiitcs  that  provide 
for  packer  bonding  now.  Certainly  we 
can  make  this  cheaper  and  much  more 
ea.sy  for  the  packer  to  operat<.'.  if  we  have 
the  .same  rule.';  all  over  the  country.-.  And 
the  bill  provides  that  Tlie  bill  provide.«; 
the  same  rule  for  payment,  the  bill  pro- 
vides the  same  rules  acro.ss  the  board,  so 
that  there  is  imiformity.  That  is  worth  a 
great  deal  to  the  packing  Industry-,  and 
we  think  at  the  same  time  we  are  adding 
nothing  to  the  cost;  because  obviously 
the  present  bonds  that  are  required  by 
the  26  State.s  that  require  bonding  and 
that  are  different  must  cost  a  great  deal 
more  than  a  imiform  type  of  bond  ap- 
plying to  all  of  the  States. 

We  believe  that  we  are  getting  more 
insurance,  if  I  may  call  it  tliat.  but  we 
believe  we  are  getting  it  for  less  dollars 
than  we  can  possibly  get  under  the  pres- 
ent scattering  of  these  regulations 

Mr.  Chairman,  that  is  what  this  bill  is 
all  about.  It  simply  is  legislation  at- 
tempting to  make  sure  that  the  individ- 
ual who  has  grown  and  sold  livestock 
will  get  his  money  before  that  meat 
passes  Into  the  markets,  the  retail  mar- 
kets. 

I  do  not  think  there  is  anything  wrong 
with  .saying  these  people  who  have  grown 
these  animals  should  be  paid. 

I  do  not  deny  the  right  of  anybody  to 
make  his  own  contracts.  If  a  grower 
wants  to  specifically  provide  it.  if  he 
comes  in  here  and  he  has  great  confi- 
dence in  Swift  &  Co..  as  most  of  us  have, 
if  Swift  &  Co.,  or  Wilson,  or  any  of  the 
others,  if  they  want  to  say.  "Now,  look, 
we  are  not  going  to  pay  you  for  21  days." 
and  if  that  individual  says.  "That  is  fine 
with  me.  give  me  a  note."  if  they  want  to 
give  him  a  note,  he  can  take  it  He  can 
sell  to  whom  he  pleases,  and  if  he  want.*: 
to  give  60  days,  he  can  give  it  But  he  has 
to  write  it  out  so  that  he  can  fully  under- 
stand that  he  is  not  going  to  be  paid 
until  a  certain  date.  We  are  not  interfer- 
ing with  the  right  of  private  contract 
Anybody  can  make  any  kind  of  contract 
that  he  wants  to  with  the  packer.  But  in 
the  absence  of  a  specific  kmd  of  contract 
we  are  saying  to  the  packer  that  we  are 
going  to  impose  these  limitations  and 
that  you  are  going  to  have  to  pay 
promptly  and  you  are  going  to  have  to 
have  some  assurance  that  you  are  going 
to  pet  paid  and  if  you  are  not  that  you 
will  retain  a  lien  on  the  meat  until  you 
are  paid 

>Tr  1.^TT^  Mr  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield' 

Mr.  POAGE  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Chin  >  RTr  I.atta  ' 

Mr  T..ATT.^  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  Yielding 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  a  very  good  statement.  I  quite  agree 
with  the  objectives  of  this  bill  and  what 
the  gentleman  has  said. 

We  want  to  make  absolutely  certain 
that  the  produrer  of  live.'^tock.  hogs,  or 
whatever  might  come  under  this  bill, 
gets  his  or  her  money  when  they  get  It 
to  market. 
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We  aLso  want  to  provide — and  I  think 
the  legislation  will  provide,  with  one 
amendment  that  will  be  offered — that 
the  packers  can  continue  in  business  and 
Vii^e  the  mails  I  will  supiwrt  that  amend- 
ment, because  I  think,  as  was  pointed  out 
m  the  Committee  on  Rules,  there  is  some 
hindrance  in  tne  regular  charuiels  of 
commerce  without  this  amendment. 

Mr  POAGE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  1 
have  pointed  out  to  the  gentleman  that 
I  support  the  amendment,  too. 

Mr.  LATTA  Mr  Chairman.  I  ap- 
preciate the  gentleman's  support. 

Mr.  Chairman,  if  the  gentleman  will 
yield  further.  I  would  like  to  get  into  the 
matt^er  the  gentleman  just  raised  about 
making  a  contract  other  than  what 
might  be  provided  here  concerning  pay- 
ment, and  I  want  to  make  sure  that  this 
legislation  in  no  way  restricts  the  r;:Tht 
between  the  packer  and  the  .seller  to 
make  any  other  contract 

In  what  form  would  this  have  to  be? 
Would  it  have  to  be  some  formal  con- 
tract, and  would  the  packer  have  to  call 
in  a  lawyer  every  time  a  contract  was 
made? 

Mr.  POAGE  No  The  only  requirement 
is  that  it  would  have  to  be  In  writing  and 
signed  by  the  seller 

Mr.  LATTA.  Let  me  ask  the  gentle- 
man at  that  point  whether  or  not  there 
might  not  be  something  on  the  sales  slip 
that  the  seller  could  agree  to  indicating 
how  payment  would  be  made. 

Mr  POAGE.  Merely  putting  it  on  the 
sales  shp  would  not  be  adequate  unle.ss 
the  seller  .■signed  the  agreement. 

Mr.  LATTA.  That  Ls  what  I  am  ask- 
mg  the  gentleman    If  the  seller  signed 
the  agreement   on   the  sales  slip,  that 
would  be  all  that  would  be  necessary  In 
order  to  conform  with  what  the  gentle- 
man has  been  saying'' 
Mr  POAGE.  The  gentleman  Is  correct. 
Mr.  LATTA.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  thank 
the  gentleman.  I  believe  this  Is  useful 
legLslation.  and  I  intend  to  support  it 
with  the  amendment  to  be  offered  later 
Mr.  BEDELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  POAGE.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa. 

Mr.  BEDELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
support  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  legislation  which 
we  are  now  considering.  H.R.  8410.  goes 
a  very  long  way  in  providing  much 
needed  protection  to  an  important  yet 
highly  Milnerable  segment  of  the  vast 
livestock  industry — the  livestock  pro- 
ducer. 

Demands  for  such  legislation  were 
triggered  well  over  a  year  ago  when  on 
January  7,  1975,  giant  American  Beef 
Packers.  Inc.,  filed  for  bankruptcy.  As  a 
result,  nearly  1.000  producers  faced  a 
possible  loss  of  over  $22  million  on  live- 
stock which  they  had  previously  delivered 
In  good  faith,  to  American  Beef.  In 
Iowa,  this  possible  loss  was  $6  6  million 
to  744  cattle  producers. 

Unfortunately,  the  bankruptcy  of 
American  Beef  was  not  an  isolated  Inci- 
dent. Rather.  It  is  a  glaring  exapnple  of 
what  has  been  a  chronic  problem  for  the 
livestock  industry.  Since  1958.  when  the 
Packers  and  Stockyards  Administra- 
tion— USDA — began   keeping  such  rec- 


ords. 175  packers  have  gone  out  of  busi- 
ness leaving  thousands  of  producers  with 
losses  totaUng  $47.7  million. 

Some  of  my  colleagues  have  argued 
that  H.R.  8410,  with  its  provisions  on 
bonding,  cease  and  desist  and  injimc- 
tion  powers  for  the  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture, prompt  payment  and  the  holding 
in  tnist  of  Uvestock  by  packers  until  full 
payment  is  made,  goes  too  far  in  protect- 
ing producers.  I  cannot  agree.  I  believe 
that  the  producer  has  the  right  to  expect 
the  fullest  protection  possible.  Without 
passage  of  this  legislation  such  protection 
will  be  all  too  limited. 

The  great  packing  houses  with  their 
•Aide  ranging  resources  are  well  able  to 
investigate  the  true  financial  standing  of 
those  with  whom  they  do  business.  Such 
resources  are  not  now  available  to  the 
.small  feeder  and  the  independent  live- 
stock family  farmer. 

I  beheve  that  it  is  important  to  point 
out  that  this  legislation  is  in  no  way 
aimed  at  the  great  majority  of  honest 
and  reputable  packing  houses.  Rather, 
this  urgently  needed  legislation  is  de- 
signed to  protect  the  equally  honest  and 
hardworking  cattle  producer  who  enters 
into  an  agreement  of  sale  with  a  packing 
plant  and  thus  has  a  right  to  expect  that 
he  will  be  justly  compensated. 

It  Is  undeniable  that  unscrupulous 
packers  do  exist.  It  is  from  such  dishon- 
esty that  producers  must  be  protected. 

■^'hile  no  single  provision  of  this  meas- 
ure can  guarantee  against  future  packer 
failures.  I  feel  that  the  combination  ol 
remedies  which  have  emerged  as  a  result 
of  long  and  arduous  deliberations  in  the 
Agriculture  Committee  and  In  spite  of 
initial  objections  by  the  administration 
which  have  since  been  reversed,  are 
needed.  H.R.  8410  is  a  re.sponslble  piece 
of  legislation  which  offers  necessary'  pro- 
tection for  the  producer  without  placing 
unreasonable  demands  on  the  packer.  In 
my  view  this  legislation  will  benefit  the 
general  economic  health  of  the  livestock 
industry-. 

I  strongly  recommend  to  my  colleagues 
the  passage  of  H.R.  8410. 

Mr.  THONE.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Chairman,  first,  a  tip  of  the  fedora 
to  our  senior  statesman,  the  gentleman 
from  Texas.  Bob  Poage,  the  chairman  of 
the  Subcommittee  on  Livestock  and 
Grains.  The  gentleman  from  Texas  <Mr. 
PoACE)  has  been  at  each  of  the  hearings 
that  we  held  on  this  legislation.  He  has 
been  at  every  markup  session,  and  his 
advice  and  counsel  have  been  superlative. 

Also.  I  am  again  here  in  the  well 
acknowledging  the  fairness  and  the 
downright  decency  of  a  most  able  legis- 
lator, the  chairman  of  our  full  commit- 
tee, the  gentleman  from  Washington. 
ToM  Foley  He  and  I  kind  of  locked  horns 
a  little  bit  legislatively  on  one  of  the 
fundamental  issues  of  this  bill,  and 
the  gentleman  from  Washington  (Mr. 
Foley'  responded  like  a  champion,  and 
the  "good  guys"  won  in  the  committee  on 
the  issue  involved. 

I  would  also  like  to  note  the  fine  work 
of  the  officials  of  the  Packers  and  Stock- 
yards Administration  of  the  Govern- 
ment, particularly  Glenn  Bierman.  Asso- 
ciate Administrator  of  the  Administra- 


tion, and  Mr.  Marvin  McLain.  who  heads 
up  the  Administration  on  the  packers 
and  stockyards  legislation. 

I  would  also  like  to  single  out  the 
gentleman  from  Minnesota  (Mr.  Bkhg- 
LANB>.  the  cosponsor  of  this  legislation, 
and  the  .gentleman  from  Kansas  (Mr. 
SEBELrcs) ,  the  ranking  Republican  of  the 
Subcommittee  on  Livestock  and  Grains. 
I  would  also  hke  to  note  the  work  on  this 
legislation  of  the  gentleman  from  Texas 

(Mr.  HiGHTOWER)  . 

Mr.  Chalnnan,  I  promised  myself  well 
over  a  year  ago  that  somehow  I  would 
come  to  the  floor  and  make  a  statement 
and  a  determined  effort  on  behalf  of  a 
bill  that  would  amend  the  Packers  and 
Stockyards  Act  so  as  to  give  some  pro- 
.tectlon  to  farmers  and  cattle  producers, 
a  protection  which  has  been  significantly 
lacking  and  which  was  highlighted  in  my 
State  by  the  insolvency  and  bankruptcy 
of  the  American  Beef  Packers  Co. 

A  little  over  a  year  ago.  when  I  was 
back  in  my  congressional  district  in 
Nebraska,  two  young  constituents  of 
mine,  a  man  and  wife — and  incidentally, 
the  wife  was  pregnant  at  the  time — came 
to  see  me.  and  In  their  hands  had  a  sub- 
stantial rubber  check  Issued  by  American 
Beef  Packers.  I  do  not  even  remember 
exactly  the  arithmetic  on  that  check,  but 
it  was  in  the  neighborhood  of  $30,000. 

This  couple  was  just  starting  in  farm- 
ing, and  this  constituted  an  awfully  big 
chunk  of  equity  in  their  farming  opera- 
tion. In  fact,  the  check  might  as  weH 
have  been  for  $300,000  as  far  as  they 
were  concerned.  That  rubber  check  they 
received  was  just  about  to  put  them 
under  and  in  bankruptcy.  I  could  not 
have  felt  more  sorry  for  them. 

By  the  time  they  left  that  meeting  they 
were  both  in  tears  and  hysterics,  and, 
frankly,  their  Congressman  was  a  bit 
misty-eyed  himself.  The  growing  season 
was  upon  them,  and  they  had  to  go  out 
and  purchase  fertilizer  and  seed  for  their 
crops. 

Meanwhile,  they  owed  feed  bills  for 
their  cattle  which  they  were  going  to 
pay  with  the  proceeds  from  the  sale:  and 
of  course,  no  credit  now  is  available  to 
them. 

All  in  all.  It  wa.s  a  very  disheartening 
and  touching  situation.  I  made  a  promise 
then  that  I  would  do  everything  I  could 
to  see  that  people  like  this  young  couple 
would  not  have  to  go  through  the  fi- 
nancial wringer  again. 

Mr.  (7h airman,  I  am  sure  that  I  need 
not  remind  each  Member  here  today  that 
it  was  the  cattle  producer  such  as  this 
young  couple  who  were  on  the  short  end 
of  the  deal  with  beef.  American  Beef 
had  been  operating  on  a  shoestring,  in 
effect,  and  had  pledged  all  of  their  ac- 
counts receivable  and  Inventory  for  a 
loan  from  the  General  Electric  Accept- 
ance Corp. 

The  secured  creditor.  General  Electric 
.Acceptance  Corp..  got  first  call  on  the  as- 
sets of  American  Beef  under  the  provi- 
sions of  the  Uniform  Commercial  Code. 
There  was  no  bond  because  It  was  not 
required  under  existing  Federal  law:  and 
after  18  months  the  creditors  such  as 
that  young  couple  with  the  $30,000  or  so 
rubber  check  have  only  received  today  50 
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cents  on  the  dollar  as  general  creditors 
In  the  bankniptry  proceeding. 

Meanwhile.  General  Electric  Accept- 
ance Corp.,  because  of  its  secured-credl- 
tor  .statu.s,  was  a  preferred  creditor;  and 
Its  loan  was  paid  promptly  and  without 
delay.  Most  such  general  creditors  such 
as  the  youni?  couple  that  I  have  described 
here  were  left  holding  the  bag — a  rela- 
tively empty  bag. 

The  petition  for  bankruptcy  last  year 
of  this  major  meat-packing  Arm  head- 
quartered in  Omaha  certainly  drama- 
tized the  need  for  Improvement  In  the 
administration  of  the  Packers  and  Stock- 
yards Act. 

Mr.  Chairman,  If  there  was  Just  this 
one  example,  there  might  be  a  real  ques- 
tion as  to  whether  changes  in  our  Fed- 
eral laws  are  necessary  Overregiilation, 
and  we  hear  a  lot  about  that  nowadaj's, 
rightly  so.  In  many  areas  is  certainly  one 
of  the  real  vices  emanating  from  ofiBcial 
Washington;  but  it  Is  Important  for  us 
to  note  that  11  meat  packers  went  Into 
bankruptcy  during  1975.  In  the  last  15 
years,  as  the  gentleman  from  Texas  iMr. 
PoAGEi  pointed  out.  around  170  packers 
have  gone  out  of  business,  causing  pro- 
ducers of  livestock  to  have  around  $43 
million  of  unpaid  sales  in  question  as  to 
recovery.  I  am  sure  some  recovered  noth- 
ing and  others  recovered  small  percent- 
ages on  the  dollar  of  their  unpaid  sales 
but  had  to  wait  many,  many  months  to 
realize  any  recovery. 

Again,  it  is  important  to  point  out 
tlie  provisions  that  the  gentleman  from 
Texas  (Mr.  Poaoe)  highlighted  to  the  ef- 
fect that  any  packer  that  does  less  than 
a  half  million  dollars  as  an  annual  av- 
erage is  exempt  from  the  section  of  this 
act.  As  a  matter  fact,  there  are  about 
1,720  of  these  packers  in  America,  and 
only  950  will  be  within  the  purview  of 
this  law. 

Mr.  Chairman,  these  numbers  of  fail- 
ures that  I  have  just  outlined  here  made 
it  evident  to  me,  and  I  believe  also  to  the 
Industry  generally,  that  a  positive  and 
a  constructive  reform  of  this  su;t  is  es- 
sential. 

It  Is  important  for  us  to  note  that  most 
meat  packers  are  soundly  financed.  They 
pay  their  bills  on  time,  and  only  a  per- 
centage are  financially  weak.  Packers 
plan  on  making  a  profit.  Heavens  to 
Betsy,  we  are  all  for  that.  However,  let 
us  also  note  that  nearly  all  of  them  de- 
sire to  treat  livestock  producers  fairly. 

Thout;h  the  percentage  of  meat  pack- 
ers that  are  financially  weak  Is  small, 
the  percentage  Is  large,  in  my  opinion, 
compared  with  the  percentage  of  packers 
who  do  not  knowingly  cheat  producers. 
Nevertheless,  one  pticker  who  suffers  fi- 
nancial disaster  or  who  treats  livestock 
producers  unfairly  can  affect  the  whole 
livelihood  of  hundreds  or  even  thousands 
of  small  ranchers  and  feeders.  The  Amer- 
ican Beef  bankruptcy  reached  Into  13 
States. 

Therefore,  Mr  Chairman,  from  the 
record  and  the  hearings  that  we  held, 
it  .seemed  obvious  that  we  must  give  the 
livestock  producer  more  prot<K"tion. 

The  mast  ohvlou.s  foi-m  of  protection, 
of  course.  Is  through  the  Federal  bond- 
ing requirement 

Again,  ius  the  gentleman  from  Texas 
I  Mr.  PoAGE )  mentioned.  26  States  already 


have  gotten  into  the  bonding  business. 
There  has  been  a  terrific  proliferation  in 
this  whole  area.  In  this  law  here  we  codify 
and  simplify  the  whole  bonding  operation 
so  that  they  have  to  have  a  bond  to  cov- 
er 2  days'  operation. 

So  that  they  have  to  have  a  bond  to 
cover  2  days'  kill  as  reasonably  adminis- 
tered by  the  USDA. 

Some  might  say.  "Well,  you  have  solved 
all  of  the  problems  then  with  this  bond- 
ing requirement,  why  then  the  neces- 
sity for  the  rest  of  the  provisions?" 

I  would  like,  very  briefly,  to  outline 
what  else  is  in  the  bUl  and  why  the  other 
provisions  are  absolutely  essential  if  we 
are  going  to  have  equity  in  this  situa- 
tion for  these  cattle  producers  of  Amer- 
ica. In  section  1  we  have  the  bonding  pro- 
vision and  we  have  also  a  setup  which 
puts  a  hold  on  livestock  and  meats  and 
the  proceeds  therefrom  in  trust  until  all 
producers  who  have  sold  livestock  to  the 
packer  on  a  cash  basis  have  received  pay- 
ment for  the  livestock. 

Secondly,  we  clearly  bring  brokers  and 
dealers  marketing  meats  and  meat  food 
products  and  livestock  products  under 
regulations  as  packers  under  Section  201 
of  the  act.  We  then  give  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  authority  to  order  packers 
to  cease  and  desist  for  violations  of  the 
Act,  an  authority  badly  needed,  and  we 
also  provide  for  filing  of  private  claims 
for  damage  against  any  person  subject 
to  the  Act  arising  out  of  hLs  violations  of 
any  provisions  of  the  Act  relating  to  the 
purchase,  sale  or  marketing  of  livestock. 
We  also  provide  for  a  higher  bonding 
provision  which  would  be  preemptive  of 
any  State  regulation  in  thLs  regard. 

Again,  as  the  gentleman  from  Texas 
(Mr.  PoAGE)  pointed  out,  the  controver- 
sial section.  If  you  call  it  that,  in  this 
biU,  is  the  one  that  would  impose  a  trust 
on  the  packer  to  hold  all  livestock,  meats 
and  proceeds  therefrom  In  trust  until  the 
producer  has  been  paid  for  his  livestock. 
Why  do  we  need  this  trust  provision? 
Frankly,  as  I  see  it,  this  Ls  central  to  the 
bill  Without  the  trust  provision  we  have 
not  really  helped  that  couple  that  I  told 
the  Members  about  at  the  outset  of  my 
remarks  this  afternoon. 

What  Is  the  need  for  it,  then?  What  are 
the  arguments  for  the  ti-ust?  Fir.st  we 
have  the  simple  answer  of  equitable 
treatment.  How  can  one  argue  that  a 
packer  should  be  able  to  conrmlt  prop- 
erty as  collateral  for  a  loan.  In  this  par- 
ticular case  livestock,  for  which  he  has 
not  paid  and  does  not  actually  own,  to  a 
third  party,  and  then  allow  the  third 
party  to  stand  aheswl  of  the  producers  If 
the  packer  fails? 

Again  some  would  argue  that  by  hav- 
ing the  bond  and  Uie  prompt  pay  and  the 
solvency  test,  why  do  we  need  this  trust 
provision?  The  answer  Is  that  the  trust 
provision  will  help  prevent  a  packer 
from  giving  a  priority  to  subsequent 
secured  creditors,  over  the  livestock  pro- 
ducer who  has  not  been  paid  The  trust 
is  the  only  provision  here  that  kIvc.s  any 
help  to  the  farmer.  The  bonding  require- 
ment, again.  Is  only  for  2  days'  kill.  In 
the  American  Beef  situation  the  amount 
of  unpaid  livestock  producers  was  about 
$21  million.  The  bonding  provLsion  under 
this  bill  would  have  covered  obout  $6 
million  so  you  have  a  shortfall  there  of 


around  $15  million.  The  livestock  pro- 
ducer in  the  .A.BP  case  would  have  still 
been  a  general  creditor  for  $15  million. 
Tiiat  again  argues  for  the  necessity  of 
tills  trust  provision  for  there  is  no  reason 
that  the  secured  creditor  should  have  a 
priority  over  the  vendor's  lien,  and  that 
is  what  this  trust  provision  says  In  effect. 
Then  some  ask,  "Well,  will  this  trust 
provision  result  In  forcing  any  small 
packers  out  of  business?"  And  the  an- 
swer Is  an  unequivocable  no,  not  at  all 
unless  they  are  like  the  11  in  1975  who 
were  well  on  their  way  to  bankruptcy 
anyway. 

We  heard  tlie  same  arguments,  by  tlie 
way,  some  years  ago  when  we  started 
talking  about  bonding  the  packers,  that 
this  was  an  impossibility  to  bond  these 
people,  and  that  the  finances  of  the 
rmckers  could  not  stand  this.  Now  we 
have  these  bonds  in  all  of  the  states, 
and  they  say,  "Yes,  we  can  do  that,  but 
we  cannot  stand  the  trust  provision." 
I  do  not  think  that  this  is  logical  at  all. 
Furthermore,  those  who  oppose  the  trust 
provision  state.  "Let  the  livestock  pro- 
ducer file  a  lien  "  Well  a  recorded  lien 
gives  the  same  protection  as  a  trust  so 
maybe  all  we  are  talking  about  Is  form. 
There  Is  a  question  as  to  whether  or 
not  the  bankers  favor  the  trust  provision. 
To  be  honest,  Uie  bankers  are  somewhat 
divided.  Some  of  the  big  banks  we  know 
strongly  oppose  it;  on  the  other  hand 
the  Independent  country  bankers  all  over 
America  are  .^^trongly  in  favor  of  this 
provision  for  justifiable  reasons.  Also  we 
have  strong  support  from  the  Production 
Credit  Associations  who  strongly  endorse 
this  trust  provision. 

We  also  have  a  question  as  to  what  this 
trust  provision  might  cost  or  how  it 
would  bear  on  the  consumer.  First  of  all, 
there  will  be  no  ongoing  costs  in  con- 
nection with  the  trust.  The  amendment 
bears  on  one  transaction  only,  namely, 
the  sale  from  the  farmer  to  the  packer, 
not  from  there  on  to  retailers  or  other 
l)urchasers  from  the  packers. 

The  cost  of  enforcement  will  be  reflect- 
ed in  tlie  packer's  offering  price  to  the 
farmer.  Other  factors  will  be  overriding 
in  determining  prices  paid  by  consum- 
ers and  mainly  the  supply  and  demand 
factor. 

Last,  there  is  a  thought  expressed  by 
some  that  we  are  singling  out  livestock 
here  for  special  treatment.  I  suppose 
that  one  can  look  at  it  that  way,  but  It  is 
necessary  here  because  livestock  is  In  a 
unique  situation.  It  presents  a  special 
case.  We  have  a  cash  sale  here.  I  think 
it  Is  well  to  keep  in  mind  we  start  out 
with  the  premise  that  this  is  a  cash 
sale  of  a  commodity  that  Ls  extremely 
perishable.  It  loses  its  Identity  almost 
Immediately,  and.  of  cour.se,  the  farmer 
loses  complete  control  once  the  livestock 
enters  the  packer's  hand'^  The  carcasses 
and  the  products  then  from  move  very 
rapidly  througli  tlie  marketing  channels, 
and  a  small  farmer  may  sell  cattle  or 
hogs  only  once  or  twice  a  year. 

Again,  the  example  that  I  mentioned 
at  the  outset  here  wa.s  the  entire,  al- 
most 2  years'  effort  of  that  young  couple. 
Ab^o  there  Is  no  legal  process  here  that  a 
producer  can  avail  himself  of  once  a 
packer  gets  into  financial  difficulty.  He 
has  no  replevin  action  here  available  to 
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him.  He  does  not  have  the  availability 
of  a  mechanic's  leln  that,  of  course.  Is 
available  to  a  builder.  So  for  those  rea- 
sons livestock  Is  in  a  special  category 
and  should  be  treated  separately  by  this 
bill,  as  we  do. 

Last,  the  consimiers  will  benefit  very 
much  from  the  passage  of  this  legisla- 
tion. It  will  prevent  concentration  of  the 
meat  production.  When  a  meat  packer 
becomes  bankrupt  and  livestock  produc- 
ers are  left  holding  rubber  checks,  the 
small  family  livestock  producers  are  the 
onces  that  are  hurt  the  most.  Many  farm 
famines  have  nearly  all  of  their  work 
capital  tied  up,  and  much  of  a  year  or 
two's  labor.  In  a  truckload  of  these  cat- 
tle that  they  take  to  market.  Once  the 
producer  receives  one  of  these  rubber 
checks,  and  once  the  packer  goes  into 
bankruptcy,  of  course,  he  Is  put  out  of 
business,  and  we  have  more  and  more  of 
the  concentration  of  the  livestock  in- 
dustry in  the  bigger  operators,  which  will 
eventually  mean  without  question  of 
doubt  higher  livestock  prices  to  the  con- 
sumer. 

Mr.  McCOLLISTER.  Mr.  Cliairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  THONE.  I  am  pleased  to  yield  to 
my  colleague,  the  gentleman  from  Neb- 
raska (Mr.  McCOLLISTER)  who  has  been 
active  In  this  legislation,  and  I  appreci- 
ate his  help 

Mr.  McCOLLISTER.  I  thar\k  the  gen- 
tleman for  his  comment.  I  think  this 
committee  and  this  House  and  agricul- 
ture clear  across  this  country  owe  a  great 
debt  to  my  colleague,  the  gentleman  from 
Nebraska,  for  his  very  great  dedicated 
leadership  in  what  has  been  a  very  sticky 
problem.  The  gentleman  is  commended 
for  his  good  work  in  this  regard  over  a 
great  number  of  months  and  the  lead- 
ership that  he  has  shown  in  the  com- 
mittee. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  wish  to  associate  vay- 
self  with  the  gentleman's  remarks.  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

Mr.  THONE.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
from  Nebraska 

At  this  point  I  wish  to  insert  in  the 
Record  for  purposes  of  legislative  his- 
tory' a  letter  I   received   in  response  to 
my  Inquiry  from  Marvin  L   McLain.  ad- 
ministrator of  the  Packers  and  Stock- 
yards AdminLstratlon  and  a  letter  from 
James  T.  Lynn,  Director  of  the  Office  of 
Management  and  Budget,  Indicating  ad- 
ministration support  of  this  bill. 
Depaetmkkt  or  AoRicTTLTtrRE,  Pack- 
ers    AND     STOCKTA&DS     ADMINIS- 
TRATIO.N. 

Washington,  DC,  May  4, 1976. 
Hon.  Charles  Tuone, 
House  of  Representatives. 
Washington.  DC. 

Dear  Mr.  Thonte:  We  are  plMised  to  furnish 
you  with  the  information  you  requested  in 
your  letter  of  April  30,  1976,  concerning  H.R. 
8410.  Our  replies  to  your  questions  have  been 
arranged  in  the  encloeure  numerically  as  set 
out  In  your  letter. 

If  we  can  supply  you  with  awldltlonal  In- 
formation, we  shtill  be  pleased  to  do  so. 
Sincerely, 

MABvnf  L.  McLain, 

Administrator. 


INTORMATION    CONCXRKINO    H  R     8410 

1.  Section  8  of  the  bill  Impresses  a  trust  on 
all  'livestock  purchased  by  a  packer  in  cash 


sale.s  and  all  inventories  of  or  receivables  or 
proceeds  from  meat,  meat  food  products,  or 
livestock  derived  therefrom"  for  the  benefit 
of  all  unpaid  cas/i  sellers  until  full  payment 
has  been  made.  It  was  not  Intended  by  the 
Committee  that  any  on-going  segregation  of 
funds  (custodial  accotint)  would  be  required 
by  this  provision.  Do  you  see  any  necessity 
for  segregation  of  such  current  assets? 

Answer:  No.  Tliere  would  be  no  need  .'or 
any  special  segregation  of  such  current  as- 
sets, since  under  the  bill  the  trust  attaches 
on  such  livestock,  inventories,  receivables  and 
proceeds  to  the  extent  of  the  amount  owed 
the  unpaid  cash  sellers  and  there  would  t>e 
no  necessity  for  a  determination  oi  the 
amount  of  that  trust  except  in  situations, 
such  as  bankruptcy,  where  the  interests  of 
various  claimants  must  be  specifically  deter- 
mined. The  amount  of  the  trust  could  be  de- 
termined from  the  packers  records  at  any 
time  by  an  audit.  Although  the  livestock,  in- 
ventories, receivables  and  proceeds  derived 
from  the  livestock  purchased  by  the  packer 
111  cash  sales  would  be  commingled  with  all 
other  assets  lu  the  normal  operations  of  the 
business,  such  an  audit  would  reveal  the  ex- 
tent of  the  interest  of  the  unpaid  cash  sellers 
in  such  commingled  assets  and  therefore  sub- 
ject to  the  trust. 

2.  The  Committee  did  not  Intend  that  the 
trust  provisions,  section  8,  extend  to  the 
meats  or  meat  food  products  purchased  (and 
held)  by  retailers  from  the  packer  In  good 
faith  transactions;  but  rather,  that  the  trust 
would  attach  to  the  accounts  receivable, 
cash  (or  equivalent)  or  proceed.s  received  by 
the  packer  in  payment  for  such  products. 
For  purposes  of  conveying  the  practical  ef- 
fects of  such  a  procedure  to  the  Member- 
ship on  the  Floor,  could  you  explain  how 
this  would  work  and  whether  or  not  you 
believe  this  would  work  a  hardship  on  the 
packers  or   the  retail    purchasers? 

An;swer:  n.e  Committee  Report  94-1043 
Slates  at  page  7  that:  "The  trust  does  not 
extend  to  livestock,  meats,  etc.,  which  have 
been  purchased  from  the  packer  in  good  faith 
transactions".  Upon  the  purchase  by  a  re- 
tailer in  the  ordinary  cour.=e  of  hl.s  busi- 
ness, the  packer  wotild  then  have  an  account 
receivable  from  the  retailer  for  the  purchase 
price  of  the  product  and  that  account  re- 
ceivable would  be  subject  to  the  trust  When 
the  retailer  pays  the  purchase  price,  the  trust 
wiiuld  then  attach  to  that  payment.  In  the 
event  of  bankruptcy  of  the  packer  after  the 
purchase  in  the  ordinary  course  of  bu.siness 
and  prior  to  payment  by  the  retailer  to  the 
packer,  the  relationship  of  the  retailer  and 
the  packer  would  not  change  in  any  respect 
by  virtue  of  the  trust.  The  retailer  would 
still  owe  the  packer  the  purcha.":e  price  of 
the  product  and  when  he  pay.s  for  the  prod- 
uct, the  payment  would  be  subject  to  the 
trust  to  the  extent  of  the  amount  owed 
to  the  unpaid  cash  sellers  of  the  livestock. 
The  packer  or  the  livestock  seller  would  not 
be  adversely  affected  by  the  fact  that  the 
trust  would  be  applicable  only  with  resf>ect 
to  the  meat,  meat  food  products,  and  live- 
stock products  In  the  possession  of  the 
packer,  and  then  to  the  packer's  account  re- 
ceivable for  the  .sale  of  the  products,  and 
then  to  the  proceeds  paid  by  the  retailer  to 
the  packer  to  satisfy  the  account  receivable. 

3.  The  Committee  Intended  that  the  trust 
established  by  section  8  be  a  constructive 
statutory  trust  arising  by  operation  of  law 
and  that  it  need  not  specifically  Identify  the 
livestock,  accounts  receivable,  meat  or  meat 
products  to  which  It  attaches  until  the  event 
(Insolvency  or  bankruptcy)  occurs  which,  as 
a  result  of  its  occurrence  (marshalling  of 
as.set.s.  etc.).  results  in  the  identification 
of  certain  assets  to  which  it  has  attached 

As  a  practical  matter,  based  en  the  experi- 
ence of  the  Packers  and  Stockyards  Adminis- 
tration, should  such  Identification  of  assets 
to  which  the  trust  would  attach,  In  the  event 
of  bankruptcy,   cause   any   difficulty    in    the 


administration  of  this  program  eis  outlined 

above? 

Answer:  No  There  should  be  no  problem 
encountered  in  identlfymg  the  livestock, 
accounts  receivable,  and  proceeds  from  the 
n»eat,  meat  food  products,  or  livestock  prod- 
ucts subject  to  the  trust  for  the  unpaid  cash 
sellers  of  the  livestock  Under  section  401 
of  the  Packers  and  Stockyards  Act,  every 
packer  is  required  to  keep  such  accounts, 
records  and  memoranda  a.=  fully  and  correct- 
ly disclased  all  transactions  Involved  m  hte 
business.  Insofar  as  we  are  aware,  every 
packer  keeps  books  and  record-s  from  which 
the  amount  of  the  Inventories,  receivables 
a:;d  proceeds  and  the  amount  owed  to  each 
unpaid  cash  seller  of  the  livestock  to  the 
packer  can  be  determined  by  an  audit  of 
those  books  and  records.  Upon  bankruptcy, 
for  example,  an  audit  would  reveal  the 
amount  of  the  commingled  Inventories  ac- 
counts receivable  and  proceeds,  the  amount 
owed  to  the  unpaid  cash  sellers  of  livestock 
to  the  packer,  and  thus  the  extent  of  the 
application  of  the  trust  TTie  audit  wov.ld  re- 
veal the  amount  which  must  be  paid  to  the 
unpaid  cash  sellers  before  the  commingled 
inventories,  accounts  rece'.vcble,  and  pro- 
ceeds are  freed  from  the  trust  Acoordlngly. 
we  foresee  no  problem  In  the  administration 
of  this  program  as  contemplated  by  the 
Committee, 

4.  The  Committee  Intended  that  existing 
secured  credit  transactions  entered  into  be- 
tween packers  and  their  banks  or  other 
financing  agents  become  subject  to  the  trust 
provisions  of  this  bill  upon  the  date  of  en- 
actment Could  the  Packers  and  Stockyards 
Administration  generally  give  publicity  to 
the  prospective  enactment  of  this  legislation 
so  that  packers  would  be  on  notice  of  Its 
provisions'  Further,  do  you  believe  such  an 
effective  date  provision  would  work  a  hard- 
ship on  the  indiistry? 

Answer:  Yes.  The  Packers  and  Stockyards 
Administration  would  be  glad  to  cooperate 
with  the  Committee  in  advising  afTected 
packers  of  action  bv  the  Congress  with  re- 
spect to  this  provision.  It  Is  our  understand- 
ing that  the  various  packer  associations  have 
been  keeping  currently  abreast  of  develop- 
ments in  connection  with  the  bill  Eind  they 
are  no  doubt  keeping  their  membership  cur- 
rently advised  Also,  various  financial  organi- 
zations have  been  following  the  developments 
in  connection  with  the  trust  provisions  Ac- 
cordingly, we  would  anticipate  that  all  af- 
fected packers  will  receive  timely  notice  of 
action  by  the  Congress  with  respect  to  the 
trust  provision  and  we  would  not  anticipate 
any  hardship  on  the  industry  In  this  regard. 

5.  Based  on  your  experience  with  packers 
and  their  credit  arrangements,  need  a 
"floating  Ilen  creditor"  arrangement  between 
a  packer  and  his  banker  or  other  financing 
entity  be  in  any  way  adversely  afTected  by 
a  trust  provision  such  as  that  contained  in 
Section  8'  Explain. 

Answer:  The  Section  8  trust  provision 
would  have  an  effect  up>on  the  credit  ar- 
rangements between  a  packer  and  his  banker 
or  other  financial  entity  since  the  lender 
would  no  longer  have  the  livestock  oi  the 
unpaid  cash  sellers  and  the  products  there- 
from available  a=  a  source  of  additional  se- 
curity for  his  loan  to  the  packer,  vmtll  the 
livestock  sellers  have  been  paid  However, 
we  would  not  anticipate  that  this  result  will 
have  any  adverse  long  term  Impact  upon  the 
credit  arrangements  of  the  packing  Industry. 

6.  Based  on  information  you  provided  me. 
the  states  of  Texas,  Oklahoma  and  Oregon 
have  laws  relating  tC'  Hens  on  livestock  and 
products  therefrom  A  suggestion  has  been 
made  that  the  Congress  pass  a  bill  contain- 
ing a  provision  establishing  a  Hen  on  behalf 
of  the  sellers  of  livestock  Based  on  your  ex- 
perience, would  the  cost  of  a  trust  provi- 
sion such  as  we  have  In  H.R  8410  cost  any 
more  than  a  federal  Hen  provision" 

Answer:     Currentlv    three    states — Texas. 
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Oklahoma  and  Oregon — have  laws  relating 
to  liens  on  livestock  and  products  therefrom. 
There  Is  also  legislation  pending  In  the 
states  of  Florida  and  California  which  pro- 
vide for  liens  on  livestock  sold  to  packers 
until  payment  Is  received  by  the  seller. 

There  would  not  appear  to  be  any  material 
difference  In  the  cost  between  the  tr\ist  pro- 
vision contained  in  this  bill  and  a  federal 
lien  provision.  The  trust  provision  Is  largely 
self  enlorclng  and  would  only  become  effec- 
tive In  the  event  of  bankruptcy  or  InabUlty 
of  the  packer  to  pay. 

7.  How  many  stetea  currently  have  bond- 
ing requirements  for  packers?  (Please  pro- 
vide a  list  by  state.) 

Answer:  There  are  currently  26  states  with 
bonding  requirements  for  packers  These  re- 
>  qulrements  vary  widely  from  $1,000  to  two 
full  days'  average  purchases.  A  list  of  these 
states  with  the  amount  of  bond  required  Is 
attached. 

STATE    KAVmO    LAWS    REQtTIRrNC    BONDS    OF 
PACKEKS    AS    OF    MAY    3,     1976 

States   and   bond   requirements 

Alabama,  $10,000  to  $50,000+10%  of  excess 
over  $50,000. 

CalUornla,  $4,000  (Required  only  of  pack- 
ers buying  direct  from  producers) 

Colorado.  $2,000  to  $100,000. 

Florida.  $1,000  to  $60,000. 

Georgia.  $1,000  to  $60,000  (Bond  to  be  not 
less  than  1  /26  of  total  annual  purchases  with 
maximum  of  $50,000.  Oa.  Code  requires  bonds 
only  of  dealers  and  packers  purchasing  at 
sales  establishments,  but  bond  form  used 
does  not  restrict  coverage ) 

Illinois,  $6,000  to  $50,000  +  15%   of  excess 

Indiana,  $1,000  to  $50,000  +  10%  (Required 
only  of  packers  operating  buying  stations). 

Iowa,  $5,000/up — no  maximum  (Two  full 
days  purchases) . 

Kentucky.  $2,000  to  $10,000  (Required  only 
of  packers  owning  buying  stations  or  buying 
at  plant) . 

Minnesota,  $5,000 /up. 

Mississippi,  $10,000  (Required  only  of  pack- 
ers with  buying  facilities) . 

Missouri.  $2,000  (Required  of  packers  w/ 
buying  station  or  buying  at  plant). 

Montana.  $5,000/up. 

Nebraska.  $5.000/up  (Bond  required  of 
packers  buying  500  animal  units  annually 
other  than  through  bonded  selling  agencies) 
(Two  full  days  purchases) . 

Nevada.  $6,000  to  $100,000. 

New  Mexico.  $1,000. 

New  York.  $1,000  to  $200,000. 

North  Dakota,  $5,000  to  $50,000  +  10%. 

Ohio,  $IO,000/up  (Average  of  high  ten  days" 
business  applies  only  to  packers  purchasing 
at  least  250  cattle  or  500  head  small  stock). 

Oregon.  $20,000  up — no  maximum  (Two 
full  days  purchases) . 

Rhode  Island.  $10,000. 

South  Carolina.  $3,000  to  825.000  (Satis- 
factory financial  statement  acceptable). 

South  Dakota.  $5,000  to  $50,000+10%. 

Utah,  $5,000  to  $25,000+10%.  maximum 
$100,000. 

Vermont.  $5,000  to  $160,000. 

Washington.  $7,500/up — no  maximum. 

8.  How  many  states  currently  have  prompt 
payment  statutes  for  packers?  (Please  pro- 
vide llstmg.) 

Answer:  Nineteen  states  have  prompt  pay- 
ment statutes  of  some  kind  which  affect 
packer  payment  practices  A  list  of  these 
states  Is  attached . 

STATES     HAVING     LIVESTOCK     PROMPT     PAYMENT 
LAWS  rOR    P.\CKERS,   MAT   3,    1976 

State  and  requtTement 
Alabama,  pay  before  close  of  next  bustnes."? 

day    following    purchase.    Auction    operator 

responsible  for  collecting  from  packers. 
California,  shall  pay  within  30  days  from 

delivery  or  as  specified  In  contract. 

Colorado,  pay  within   thirty  days  or  time 

specified  In  contract. 


Florida,  auction  operator  respon."5lble  for 
collecting  for  livestock  sold  to  packers  on 
date  of  sale,  payment  may  be  made  by  cash, 
check  or  draft. 

Georgia,  auction  operator  responsible  for 
collecting  for  livestock  sold  to  packers  on 
date  of  sale,  payment  may  be  by  cash,  check 
or  draft. 

Illinois,  pay  within  24  hours  from  time  of 
purchase  or  within  time  agreed  upon  by  sell- 
er and  buyer. 

Iowa,  pay  within  24  hours  or  upon  deter- 
mination of  purchase  price.  If  sold  on  grade 
and  yield,  must  pay  80%  at  time  of  delivery 
and  remainder  by  end  of  next  business  day 
after  determining  grade  and  yield  and  full 
purchase  price. 

Kansas,  pay  by  close  of  next  business  day 
following  purchase  unless  otherwise  agreed 
upon  by  seller  and  buyer. 

Nebraska,  pay  within  24  hours  following 
purchase  or  within  24  hours  from  time  de- 
termination of  purchase  price  whichever  may 
occur  last. 

Nevada,  shall  pay  within  30  days  from  de- 
livery or  as  specified  in  contract. 

New  York,  pay  within  15  days  following 
date  of  purchase. 

North  Carolina,  auction  operator  responsi- 
ble for  collecting  for  livestock  sold  to  packers 
on  date  of  sale. 

Oklahoma,  payment  due  on  day  ownership 
of  livestock  Is  transferred.  If  after  banking 
hours  due  by  close  of  next  business  day  fol- 
lowing transfer  of  ownership.  If  sold  on  grade 
and  yield,  payment  due  on  day  grade  and 
yield  Is  determined. 

Oregon,  payment  due  not  later  than  the 
second  business  day  after  the  day  the  packer 
takes  delivery  If  sale  Is  made  under  contract 
payment  Is  due  within  time  specified  In  con- 
tract. 

South  Carolina,  auction  operator  respyonsl- 
ble  for  collecting  for  llve.stock  sold  to  pack- 
ers on  date  of  sale. 

South  Dakota,  grade  and  yield  purchases 
only  covered.  80 '^r  due  at  time  of  sale  or  de- 
livery, balance  due  when  grade  and  yield  has 
been  determined.  24  hours. 

Texas,  payment  due  on  day  the  transfer  or 
possession  occurs.  If  on  grade  and  yield,  pay- 
ment Is  due  not  later  than  the  close  of  the 
next  business  day  following  determination  of 
grade  and  yield. 

Vermont,  payment  due  72  hours  following 
time  of  purchase. 

Washington,  payment  due  within  thlrtv 
days  from  date  of  purcha-se  unle.ss  otherwise 
specified  in  contract. 

9.  An  allegation  has  been  made  that  the 
cost  of  HR.  8410'8  bonding  (2^)  prompt  pay- 
ment (25<'i,  and  tnust  provisions  (26.6^)  will 
cost  "53  6  cents  per  head"  or  about  $50 
million  to  the  meat  Industry  and  $1(X)  mil- 
lion to  the  consumer.  Please  examine  and 
comment  on  this  claim  based  on  your  ex- 
perience with  the  industry. 

Answer:  It  Is  difficult  to  estimate  the  ac- 
tual cost  of  H.R  8410  to  the  meat  packing 
Industry.  If  all  packers  slaughtering  more 
than  $500,000  worth  of  livestock  are  bonded 
for  their  livestock  purchasee,  the  cost  would 
amount  to  roughly  2<  jjer  head  for  cattle  and 
less  for  snuUl  stock.  This  cost  for  delivery 
of  checks  would  be  affected  by  whether  the 
packer  purchases  his  livestock  on  a  grade  and 
yield  basis,  at  public  auction  and  term- 
inal m.irkets,  at  Its  own  buying  sta- 
tions or  packing  plant,  or  takes  title  at  the 
feedlot.  The  contention  that  the  prompt  pay 
provision  of  this  bill  would  cost  packers  25< 
per  head  or  $50  million  for  a  courier  service 
to  handle  checks  has,  however,  no  basts  in 
fact.  Actually,  payment  for  mast  of  the  ap- 
proximately 130  million  head  of  livestock 
purchased  for  slaughter  by  packers  would  not 
require  any  delivery  services.  In  most  In- 
stances slaughter  livestock  are  purchased  by 
packer  buyers  at  their  packing  plants  or 
buying  stations  or  at  terminal  or  auction 
markets  and  feedlots   with   the  weight  and 


price  known  at  time  of  sale  This  permits 
payment  to  be  made  by  the  buyer  or  hl.s  rep- 
resentative at  the  time  of  purchase  Even 
range  lambs  are  sorted  and  weighed  by  the 
packer  buyer  so  later  delivery  of  a  check  by 
courier  would  for  the  most  part  be  unnecee- 
sary.  In  fact,  the  only  large  number  of  live- 
stock that  might  require  some  extra  exepnse 
for  delivery  of  payment  by  check  would  be 
those  fat  cattle  purchased  at  the  approxi- 
mately 700  largest  feedlots  by  packers  by 
telephone  or  for  later  delivery  when  their 
buyers  would  not  be  present. 

The  actual  number  of  such  livestock  is  not 
known  but  would  probably  not  exceed  half 
of  the  13  million  head  sold  at  these  feedlote. 
Thl.s  would  represent  a  courier  delivery  cr)St 
at  25«  a  head  of  possibly  $1  million  U)  $2 
million  instead  of  the  $.50  million  tigTore 
claimed  by  some  in  the  meat  packing  Indus- 
try. However,  we  have  no  basis  for  Judgment 
as  to  the  accuracy  of  the  25*  per  heiid  cost. 

The  $100  million  cost  to  consumers  Ls  even 
more  difficult  to  pinpoint  and  may  be  aa 
much  exaggerates!  as  the  $50  million  figure 
referred  to  above.  Much  depends  on  the  ef- 
fort by  slaughterers  to  strent:then  their 
financial  condition  by  bringing  new  capital 
Into  their  business.  Certainly,  if  packers 
would  be  limited  In  their  ability  to  borrow 
as  much  money  as  a  result  of  the  trust  pro- 
vision as  some  members  of  the  packing  In- 
dustry Indicate,  the  cost  of  Interest  is  not 
likely  to  exceed  Its  current  cost.  However, 
if  additional  funds  should  be  required  by 
packers  in  order  to  pay  livestock  producers 
more  promptly,  then  some  additional  inter- 
est expense  currently  borne  by  producer.s 
should  be  expected  to  be  paid  by  packers 
since  the  funds  obtained  from  producers 
through  delayed  payment  is  not  currently 
costing   the   packing   industry   any   Interest. 

10.  How  many  hogs,  lambs,  cattle  and 
calves  are  sold  each  year?  Of  these  sales,  how 
many  cash  sales  (livestock  payable)  are  out- 
standing at  any  one  time  on  the  average'' 
How   many  are  for  credit  sales — U   known? 

Answer:  During  the  year  1974,  packers 
purchased  for  slaughter  36,800,000  cattle,  3 
million  calves,  81.800.000  hogs,  and  8,800,000 
sheep  and  lambs.  The  total  value  of  this 
livestock  was  approximately  $22  billion  or 
about  $85  million  in  purchases  per  day.  We 
do  not  have  statistics  which  would  show  the 
total  amount  of  accounts  payable  for  live- 
stock owed  by  this  Industry  at  any  one  time, 
but  it  could  range  from  several  diiys'  pur- 
chases to  a  week  or  more.  We  know  of  no 
feeders,  producers  or  farmers  who  Inten- 
Uonally  extend  credit  in  selling  livestock  to 
meat  packers.  All  sales  are  Intended  to  be 
cash  sales. 

11.  Win  a  federal  bonding  requirement  In- 
crease or  decrease  costs  over  those  for  state 
bonding?  Explain.  How  about  time  and  cost 
required  by  packer?  In  complying  with  a 
variety  of  bonding  (state)  requirements? 

Answer:  The  federal  bondmg  requirement 
should  decrease  the  cost  of  bonding  for  those 
operating  under  state  bonds.  Usually  the  cost 
per  thousand  for  federal  bonds  is  somewhat 
lower  than  for  a  state  bond.  Surety  compa- 
nies usually  offer  a  lower  rate  for  federal 
bonds  bec.iuse  they  know  P&SA  requires 
financial  statements  from  persons  bonded, 
audits  firms  In  poor  financial  condition,  and 
has  been  successful  In  getting  many  firms 
subject  to  the  Act  to  obtain  additional  work- 
ing capital.  In  addition.  It  would  be  more 
expensive  for  packers  to  comply  with  a  num- 
ber of  van-lng  state  bonding  requirements 
than  to  obtain  a  single  federal  bond  In 
addition  to  paying  the  higher  bond  premium, 
the  packers  would  also  have  to  file  the  neces- 
sary financial  papers  to  obtain  bonds  under 
varying  conditions  and  meet  a  variety  of 
other  state  requirements. 

12.  How  much  bonding  would  American 
Beef  Packers  have  carried  had  this  bill  been 
eriacted  into  law  In  1974?  What  proportion 
of  unpaid  seller  claims  would  this  have  met? 
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Answer;  If  this  bill  had  been  enacted  Into 
law  In  1974.  American  Beef  Packers  would 
have  carried  a  bond  In  the  amount  of  $6  6 
million  If  the  bond  had  been  figured  on  the 
basis  of  two  days'  purchases.  At  the  time 
ABP  filed  under  Chapter  XI  of  the  bttnk- 
ruptcy  laws,  they  owed  $20  7  million  for  Uve- 
Rti->ck.  By  selling;  plants  and  other  property, 
approximately  $11  million  has  been  paid  to 
livestock  sellers.  Approximately  $9  7  million 
remains  to  be  paid  on  livestock  debts.  A  $6.6 
million  bond  would  represent  approximately 
30%  of  the  original  amount  owed  or  approxi- 
mately 68 '"r  of  the  remaining  amount  owed 
to  livestock  sellers. 

13.  How  many  slaughterers  (packers^  are 
there  In  the  United  States,  and  how  many 
would  be  subject  to  this  bill  (giving  effect 
to  the  S500.000  exemption)  ? 

Answer:  There  are  approximately  1.720 
slaughterers  dolr^?  business  under  federal 
meat  Inspection  Approximately  950  of  these 
firms  vould  be  subject  to  the  bonding  pro- 
vlslon.s  of  the  bill 

14.  Plea.se  provide  a  current  summary  of 
falling  packers  or  livestock  firms  who  have 
gone  out  of  business  owing  for  livestock. 
How  many  failures  have  there  been  in  re- 
cent months  and  where  were  they  doing 
business? 

.Answer:  During  calendar  year  1975.  eleven 
meat  packers,  including  American  Beef 
Packers,  dt-sconilnued  bu.slness  owing  a  total 
of  $26  85  million  for  livestock.  Since  July 
1975,  there  have  been  five  packers  discon- 
tinuing business  owing  $2  28  million  for  live- 
stock and  were  located  In  the  states  of  Cali- 
fornia (3).  Florida  (1).  and  Pennsylvania 
(1). 

15.  Do  you  have  any  Information  for  have 
you  had  complaints)  about  lofses  by  packers 
because  of  payment.s  to  sellers  who  have  not 
disclosed  that  their  livestock  was  mortgaged? 
Is  information  on  the  frequency  of  these 
payment,s  available  anywhere  that  you  know 
of  (If  you  do  not  collect  it)  ? 

Answer:  We  do  not  have  statistical  In- 
form.-itlon  available  whlrh  would  indicate 
the  amount  of  louses  by  packers  af  a  result 
of  dual  payment  becavise  of  sellers'  failure 
to  disclose  mortgaged  livestock.  V'ery  llttlp 
evidence  of  serious  losses  experienced  by 
packers  has  been  brought  to  our  attention, 
although  tmdoubtedly  some  lo.sses  have  been 
incurred  We  are  not  aware  of  any  available 
source  for  this  Information 

16.  How  many  states  (of  which  you  are 
aware  I  have  legislation  under  consideration 
regarding  bonding,  prompt  payment  or  liens 
on  behalf  of  sellers  or  livestock? 

Answer:  Florida  and  California  are  cur- 
rently considering  revamping  their  state  laws 
to  strengthen  the  protection  provided  the 
livestock  producers  in  selling  to  packers  A 
number  of  other  states  have  indicated  an 
Interest  in  doing  the  same  If  federal  legis- 
lation Is  not  enacted.  Undoubtedly,  most 
stales  will  hold  back  on  legislation  until  the 
type  and  extent  of  federal  legislation  to  be 
enacted  is  known. 

OmcK  or  M\NA(,FMENT  AND  BtTDCET, 

Wa.'^hington.  DC,  May  5.  1976. 
Hon.  Charles  Thone, 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D  C 

Dear  Mr  Thoke:  This  responds  to  your 
request  for  o\tr  comments  on  H  R  8410.  a  bill 
"To  amend  the  Packers  and  Stockyards  Act 
of  1921,  as  amended"  as  reported  by  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture. 

H  R  8410  provides 

For  bonding  of  meat  packers  to  Insure 
payment  to  livestock  producers 

That  packers  shall  "hold  In  trust"  inven- 
tory and  proceeds  for  the  benefit  of  payables 
to  livestock  producers 

That  payment  be  made  for  livestock  on 
the  business  day  next  following  delivery 

Certain  enforcement  authorities  In  the 
I>partment  of  .\grlculture. 
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On  balance,  I  believe  the  bill  provides 
needed  assurance  at  an  acceptable  cost  to 
producers  that  they  will  be  paid  for  livestock 
In  the  event  of  packer  Insolvency.  While  the 
techniques  employed  by  H.R.  8410  to  pro- 
vide this  assurance  will  to  some  extent  in- 
crease financing  costs  to  the  packers,  they 
will,  at  the  same  time,  assure  producers  that 
they  can  rely  upon  payment  for  livestock 
purchases,  an  essential  factor  for  their  con- 
tinued successful  operation. 

Accordingly,  the  Administration  supports 
enactment  of  H.R.  8410.  With  resfject  to  the 
prompt  payment  provision,  I  suggest  that  a 
technical  language  change  be  included  per- 
mitting packers  to  use  the  mails  in  trans- 
mitting the  payment  to  avoid  significant 
nuisance  costs  to  the  industry  for  a  benefit 
of  questionable  value  to  its  producers. 
Sincerely, 

Jamxs  T.  Ltnn, 

Director. 

Mr.  BERGLAND.  Mr.  Chairman,  ■will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  THONE,  I  am  pleased  to  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Minnesota. 

Mr.  BERGLAND.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  want  to  pay  tribute 
to  the  gentleman  from  Nebraska  for  his 
skill  and  perseverance  in  this  matter.  He 
wa-s  the  man  who  brought  this  problem 
to  the  attention  of  the  committee  in  the 
beginning  and  constructed  a  bill  that  has 
been  admittedly  changed  in  some  re- 
spects in  order  to  meet  most  of  the  more 
serious  objections  that  were  raised  in  the 
course  of  the  hearings.  But  he  certainly 
has  demonstrated  a  great  capacity  as  a 
lawmaker  on  this  bill.  I  join  him  as  a 
cosponsor. 

I  do.  however,  have  some  questions 
that  have  been  raised  in  the  application 
of  section  8.  Page  17.  line  22  of  the  bill 
imnoses  a  tru.st. 

All  livestock  purcha.sed  by  a  packer  in  cash 
sales,  and  all  Inventories  of.  or  receivables  or 
proceeds  from  meat,  meat  food  products,  or 
livestock  products  derived  therefrom,  shall 
be  held  by  svich  packer  In  trust  for  the  bene- 
fit of  all  unpaid  cash  sellers  of  such  livestock 
until  full  payment  has  been  made. 

Was  it  intended  that  any  ongoing  seg- 
regation of  funds  or  custodial  account 
would  be  required  by  this  provision? 

Mr.  THONE.  I  again  want  to  acknowl- 
edge the  contribution  that  the  gentleman 
from  Minnesota  made  on  this  legislation, 
for  which  I  am  most  appreciative. 

The  answer  to  the  gentleman's  ques- 
tion is  an  unequivocal  "No."  There  would 
be  no  need  for  any  special  segregation  of 
such  current  assets  since  under  the  biU 
the  trust  attaches  on  such  livestock  in- 
ventories, receivables  or  proceeds  from 
meat,  to  pay  the  cash  sellers  of  such  live- 
stock until  full  payment  has  been  re- 
ceived by  such  unpaid  sellers  and  there 
would  be  no  necessity  for  determination 
of  that  trust  except  in  situations  such  as 
bankruptcy  where  the  interests  of  the 
varioiis  claimants  must  be  specifically 
determined.  The  amount  of  the  trust 
could  be  determined  from  the  packer's 
records  at  any  time  by  just  a  simple 
audit. 

Mr.  BERGLAND.  I  am  pleased  by  the 
gentleman's  response  because  this  meaxis 
this  provision  of  the  bill  can  be  run  with- 
out imposing  any  undue  burden  on  the 
packers. 

I  have  another  question  if  the  gentle- 
man will  yield  further.  Does  the  gentle- 


man think  the  committee  intended  the 
constructive  trust  established  by  section 
8  requires  any  special  identification  of 
the  livestock  needs  and  meat  products 
or  accounts  receivable  to  which  it  ap- 
plies? 

Mr.  THONE.  The  answer  again  is  "No," 
Under  section  1  of  the  Stockyards  Act 
each  packer  is  required  to  keep  such 
memoranda  as  correctly  disclose  all 
transactions  involved  in  his  business.  In- 
sofar as  the  stockyards  administration  is 
aware,  every  packer  keeps  records  from 
which  accounts  receivables  and  proceeds 
and  amounts  due  each  impaid  seller  to 
the  packer  can  be  determined  from  an 
audit  of  those  books  and  records.  Upon 
bankruptcy,  for  example,  an  audit  would 
reveal  the  amount  in  the  commingled  ac- 
counts due  to  the  packer  and  thus  to  the 
extent  of  the  appUcation  of  this  trust 
that  would  take  care  of  it. 

Mr.  BERGLAND.  Finally,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, if  the  gentleman  will  yield  further, 
did  tiie  committee  intend  the  trust  provi- 
sions under  section  8  would  extend  to  the 
meats  or  meat  food  products  purchased 
and  held  by  the  retailers  in  a  good  faith 
transaction? 

Mr,  THONE.  No.  In  those  cases  the 
trust  would  attach  to  the  suicounts  re- 
ceivable or  proceeds  received  by  the 
packer  in  exchange  for  such  products. 

Mr.  BERGLAND.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding. 

Mr.  LATTA.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  >neld? 

Mr.  THONE.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio. 

Mr.  LATTA.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would 
like  to  ask  the  gentleman  to  clarify  a 
provision  which  appears  on  page  17.  line 
22,  or  perhaps  I  had  better  read  the 
whole  paragraph,  which  reads  as  follows. 

"(b)  All  livestock  purchased  by  a  packer  in 
cash  sales,  and  all  Inventories  of.  or  receiv- 
ables or  proceeds  from  meat,  meat  food  prod- 
ucts, or  livestock  products  derived  therefrom 
shall  be  held  by  such  packer  In  trust  for  the 
benefit  of  all  unpaid  cash  sellers  of  such  live- 
stock until  full  payment  ha.":  been  received 
by  such  unpaid  seller^:" 

I  would  like  to  ask  the  gentleman 
whether  or  not  he  is  referring  in  "All 
livestock  purchased"  to  include  livestock 
that  may  be  paid  for  by  the  packer.  Say 
he  has  livestock  and  say  50  percent  of  it 
has  been  paid  for.  Is  the  gentleman  talk- 
ing about  "all"  in  the  context  of  the 
livestock  that  has  not  been  paid  for? 

Mr.  THONE.  We  are  talking  about 
"all"  in  the  context  of  what  has  not  been 
paid  for.  But  as  a  practical  matter  what 
will  occur  is  that  a  "floating  trust"  wUl 
exist  to  insure  that  unpaid  livestock  cash 
sellers  are  ultimately  paid.  It  need  not 
and  should  not  prevent  a  packer  from 
obtaining  a  loan  on  his  livestock,  meat 
prcxiucts  and  accounts  receivable  for 
normally  the  amount  of  unpaid  cash 
sellers  outstanding  at  any  one  time 
should  not  be  very  great. 

Mr.  LATTA.  In  all  instances  here  in 
that  particular  section  that  applies? 

Mr.  THONE.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  LATTA.  I  thank  the  gentleman.  I 
think  that  clarifies  a  very  important 
point. 

Mr.  MYERS  of  Indiana  Mr  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 
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Mr  THONE.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Indiana. 

Mr.  MYERS  of  Indiana.  I  thank  the 
pentleman  for  ylrldlng. 

On  page  16  there  is  a  proviso  in  the  bill 
that  provides  a  packer,  market  agency, 
or  dealer  shall  deliver  to  the  seller  not 
later  than  the  day  following  the  close 
of  business  of  the  sale — what  does  "de- 
liver" mean?  Does  that  mean  If  a  seller 
is  several  days  away  by  mail,  that  putting 
a  check  in  the  mall  will  not  be  In  com- 
pliance with  this  particular  proviso? 

Mr.  THONE.  If  the  gentleman  will  be 
patient,  the  gentleman  from  Texas  (Mr. 
HiciiTOWER^  ha.s  a  clarifying  amendment 
on  this  which,  I  am  sure,  will  answer  the 
inquiry  the  gentleman  has. 

Mr.  MYERS  of  Indiana.  The  gentle- 
man will  be  patient. 

Mr.  THONE.  In  fact.  I  would  defer  to 
the  gentleman  from  Texas  If  he  v.-ants 
to  clarify  it  right  now. 

Mr.  MYERS  of  Indiana.  11  it  is  going 
to  be  clarified,  that  is  all  right. 

Mr.  GR^SLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentlenlan  yield? 

Mr.  THONE.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa  tMr.  Grasslev  . 

Mr.  GRASSLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  it  is 
unfortunate  that  so  many  cattle  pro- 
ducers have  been  devastated  by  packer 
failures  without  hjny  sort  of  security 
against  the  losses  they  have  suffered. 
H.R.  8410,  a  bill  which  requires  pack- 
inghouses to  post  a  reasonable  bond  for 
the  stock  delivered  to  them  by  producers. 
is  long  overdue. 

There  are  four  major  aspects  of  H.R. 
8410  which  are  crucial  If  the  producer 
is  to  continue  providing  Americans  with 
high-quality  beef.  First.  II  R.  8410  would 
require  that  packinghouses  promptly 
pay  the  producer  for  lus  stock.  Second, 
the  bill  provides  that  a  reasonable  bond 
be  posted  by  the  packer  in  case  of  fiscal 
Insolvency.  Discussions  pursued  by  the 
Agriculture  Committee  with  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  indicate  that  the 
Department  will  provide  a  bonding  for- 
mula not  weaker  than  the  formulas  cur- 
rently used  by  States  which  have  their 
owm  bonding  laws.  In  particular,  I  have 
urged  fellow  members  of  the  committee, 
and  officials  In  the  Agriculture  Depart- 
ment, to  study  carefully  the  Iowa  bond- 
ing law  in  this  regard.  The  Iowa  law  de- 
mands a  bond  equivalent  to  a  2-day  kill. 
There  is  no  reason  why  producers  should 
be  offered  anything  less. 

Third,  and  perhaps  of  greatest  Im- 
portance, H.R.  8410  provides  that  a  pro- 
ducer's cattle  will  be  held  in  trust  for 
the  producer  by  the  packer  until  such 
cattle  are  paid  for  This  provision  guar- 
antees the  producer  that  he  need  not  fear 
the  lo.ss  of  hLs  stock  to  a  lender  or  other 
party  to  which  the  packer  is  in  debt 
should  the  packer  become  Insolvent. 

Finally,  H.R  8410  will  assure  coverage 
in  all  States  where  beef  is  slaughtered. 
While  those  States  which  have  laws  in 
the  bonding  area  are  to  be  commended 
for  their  actions  wlMi  respect  to  bond- 
ing, many  States  still  lack  such  laws. 
In  addition,  that  each  State  has  Its  own 
.set  of  rules  creates  a  hodgepodge  which 
becomes  unfathomable  when  attempts 
are  made  to  apply  bonding  laws  to  in- 
terstate commerce  H.R.  8410  will  both 
eliminate   this   hodgepodge   and    assure 


producers  that  they  can  have  confidence 
that  their  sales  to  packinghouses  will  be 
secure 

Mr.  POAGE.  Mr  Chairman,  before  I 
yield,  may  I  simply  say  that  the  next 
speaker  will  dLscu.ss  this  vcn-'  item  of 
prompt  payment  and  the  use  of  the  mail. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  jdeld  5  minutes  to  the 
gentleman  from  Texas  (Mr.  Hightower)  . 

Mr.  HIGHTOWER.  Mr.  Chairman, 
most  fanners  are  by  nature  stoical  peo- 
ple. They  are  subject  to  the  vagaries  of 
the  market,  uncertain  weather,  change 
of  seasons;  all  these  are  expected;  but 
no  one  expected  what  happened  in  the 
vast  areas  of  Kansas.  Nebraska,  Texas, 
and  Oklahoma  last  year,  when  American 
Beef  Packers  suddenly  went  bankrupt. 
They  had  been  very  active  in  the  market 
and  many  producers  had  become  sup- 
pliers for  these  verj'  large  packers.  They 
were  completing  a  new  $23  million  pack- 
ing plant  in  my  district.  They  had  many 
purchasers  there.  Shortly  after  this  hap- 
pened, we  began  to  hear  the  total  effect 
of  their  action. 

The  Committee  on  Agriculture  and  the 
Subcommittee  on  Livestock  and  Grams 
set  hearings  in  Omaha  and  Amarillo  in 
order  that  we  might  hear  from  the  peo- 
ple most  directly  Involved.  The  stories  we 
heard  were  very  disturbing  about  tlie 
practices  that  seemed  to  be  common  aa 
far  as  the  credit  of  the  suppliers  of  live- 
stock and  the  producers  of  livestock  were 
concerned. 

Now,  In  responding  to  the  problem,  this 
bill  was  introduced  (H.R.  8410>.  We  at- 
tempted in  at  least  three  or  four  ways  to 
address  ourselves  to  the  problem.  First  of 
all,  there  is  a  requirement  that  the  pack- 
ers post  reasonable  bond — reasonable 
bond.  It  was  determined  that  If  we  con- 
tinued the  same  kind  of  legislation  and 
If  the  mdustry  continued  the  same  prac- 
tice, that  it  would  be  Impossible  through 
the  bonding  procedure  to  protect  the 
producer. 

Then  to  give  the  Secretai-y  of  Agricul- 
ture certain  authority  to  seek  injunctions 
against  packers  under  carefully  defined 
conditions;  to  further  require  the  pay- 
ment for  livestock  by  the  close  of  the 
business  day  following  the  transaction, 
prompt  payment.  This  was  determined 
to  be  one  of  the  major  causes  of  the  dlfiB- 
culty.  the  delay  In  payment  being  re- 
ceived by  the  producers. 

Then  finally,  to  require  the  peckers  to 
hold  in  trust  for  the  benefit  of  unpaid 
sellers  livestock  and  livestock  inventory 
in  proceedings  from  livestock  purchased 
on  cash  ,sale. 

During  the  markup  sessions,  there  was 
some  discussion  about  use  of  the  mail 
We  thought  that  it  was  clear  enough,  but 
since  the  bill  was  reported  by  the  com- 
mittee it  has  become  evident  that  it  was 
not  clearly  defined  in  the  bill. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  will  at  the  proper 
time  oCfer  an  amendment  to  the  prompt 
payment  provision  that  will  provide  for 
the  payment  by  mall  where  the  producer 
is  not  present  to  claim  cash  payment.  He 
needs  to  have  the  assurance  that  If  he  is 
there  and  wants  payment  then  and  there, 
he  can  get  it;  that  if  he  does  not  choose 
in  his  operation  to  be  there,  the  payment 
can  be  made  by  mall  or  wire  transfer  of 
fimds 


V.'o  believe  that  tlie  coml)ination  of 
remedies  provided  in  this  bill  will  go  a 
long  way  to  rest<iring  the  confidence  of 
producers  in  the  people  that  are  so  nec- 
essary for  their  continued  operation  and 
so  vital  a  link  in  the  food  chain. 

Mr.  Chairman.  tliLs  i.s  not  an  anti- 
packer  bill  or  proproducer  bill,  but  it  is 
a  bill  that  we  believe  is  carefully  bal- 
anced, addressing  the  problem  to  provide 
for  a  good  .safe  market  and  a  safe  market 
is  what  will  best  serve  the  consumer. 

So,  in  this  regard  it  serves  the  inter- 
ests of  producer,  packer  and  consumer. 
At  the  proper  time,  we  hope  to  clarify 
the  bill  With  an  amendment  which  I  will 
present  providing  that  tlie  packer  can 
pay  by  mail. 

Mr.  THONE.  Mr.  Chaii-man,  I  yield 
3  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  I  Mr.  Peyser  ' . 

Mr.  PEYSER.  Mr.  Chairman,  my  col- 
leagues, this  bill  is  not  going  to  be  tlie 
end  of  the  American  economy  or  the 
death  of  the  small  businessman,  whether 
it  passes  or  not.  But  I  can  toll  the  Mem- 
bers of  this  House  that  it  certainly  is  not 
a  plus.  I  cannot  believe  that  we  are  try- 
ing to  pa,ss  a  bill  like  tliis.  It  is  the  big- 
gest case  of  overreaction  I  have  seen  for 
quite  some  time 

We  had  a  failure.  The  American  meat- 
packers  and  many  people  were  hurt  in 
that  failure,  a.s  they  are  in  any  bank- 
ruptcy proceeding.  However,  with  th.? 
legislation,  we  are  saying  to  about  900 
of  the  950  packers  who  do  over  the 
volumes  involved  here — and  those  900 
are  mostly  small,  Independent  packers — 
that  we  are  about  to  make  them  pretty 
uncompetitive  with  the  big  packers;  the 
Swifts,  the  Armours,  and  all  the  otlicr 
ma.ior  packers  who  will  not  have  any 
problem  with  this  legislation  We  are 
going  to  force  tlie  small  packers  to  give 
up  the  basic  rights  tliat  every  small  busi- 
ness has;  namely,  of  being  able  to  get 
m.oney  on  lnvcnt/3ry  as  soon  as  they  ac- 
quire it. 

Moreover,  they  will  have  tlie  additional 
expense  of  the  bonding,  whicli,  of  course. 
Is  going  to  cast  more  for  the  smaller,  less 
solvent  operation  than  it  will  for  liif 
major  packer,  who  will  have  no  problem 
whatsoever 

Now.  It  just  seems  to  me — and  I  heard 
my  good  friend  from  Nebraska  say  that 
only  a  very  small  percentage  of  tlie 
packers  were  financially  weak,  which  is 
undoubtedly  true -why  should  we  burden 
ever>'  one  of  the.se  small  buslnes.sm.en 
with  what  is  going  to  undoubtedly  force 
many  of  them  to  give  way  to  the  major 
buyers  and  be  put  out  of  business?  If  it 
does  not  put  them  out  of  business,  the 
added  cost  of  this  operation — and  be- 
lieve me,  there  is  an  added  cost^ — Ls  goinjc 
to  cost  you  and  me,  who  are  out  buying 
this  meat  in  the  marketplace,  more 
money.  I  see  absolutely  no  justification 
for  this  legislation  In  any  way,  .shape,  or 
form 

We  say  that  a  small  packer  must  gr.e 
the  money.  Incidentally,  sendinn  a  check. 
as  I  heard  somebody  ask.  Ls  not  enough, 
because  one  has  to  have  that  cash  on 
hand.  He  has  got  to  have  it  right  there 
A  check  in  hand  does  not  mean  anytlilng 
unless  it  Ls  a  draft  that  the  bank  has 
already  guaranteed    We  are  creating  a 
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situation  for  the  small  packer  tiiat  Ls 
outrageous.  We  are  creating  a  situation. 
If  tlie  bill  goes  through,  that  is  guaran- 
teed to  cost  tlie  people  in  the  market- 
place more  money. 

I  would  love  to  support  some  program 
that  mit;lit  be  able  to  guarantee  every 
small  businessman  in  the  country  against 
worries  of  bankruptcy,  but  I  do  not  think 
that  those  of  as  who  are  in  tlie  Con- 
gress are  ready  to  do  that.  Maybe  that 
is  what  we  ought  to  do,  but  this  bill  Is 
not  the  way  to  act. 

Mr.  POAGE.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  2 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Okla- 
homa I  Mr.  English.!  . 

Mr.  ENGLISH.  Mr.  Chairman,  it  is 
Indeed  a  pleasure  to  rise  in  support  of 
H.R  8410,  the  Packers  and  Stockyards 
Act  amendments  as  reported  by  the  Ag- 
riculture Committee.  I  have  had  the 
great  privilege  of  v.orking  with  the  dis- 
tinguLshed  gentleman  from  Texas  on 
this  matter  to  help  correct  some  of  the 
flagrant,  and  In  some  cases  fraudulent 
practices  wliich  have  victimized  ranchers 
in  our  part  of  the  country  in  past  years. 

I  believe  that  H.R.  8410  is  a  responsi- 
ble legislative  effort  to  provide  American 
cattle  producers  with  adequate  protec- 
tion in  their  dealings  with  meatpackers. 
Although  the  laws  of  the  State  of  Okla- 
homa are  more  stringent  than  this  bill 
In  at  Ica-st  one  area,  the  provisions  of 
H.R.  8410  will  provide  better,  more  com- 
prehen-slve  protection  agaiiLst  unscrupu- 
lous and  unsound  business  practices. 

Mr.  Chairman,  those  of  us  who  live  in 
cattle-producing  areas  remember  well 
the  disastrous  effects  in  our  States  when 
just  one  large  meatparker  v.ent  bank- 
rupt— leaving  hundreds  of  ranchers 
holding  over  a  million  dollars  in  bad 
checks.  Such  unfortunate  incidents  need 
to  be  prevented,  for  the  sake  of  both  pro- 
ducers and  consumers,  even  though  the 
bill  under  consideration  today  will  some- 
what weaken  several  existing  State  stat- 
utes when  enacted,  the  total  legislation, 
with  all  of  its  provisions,  will  provide  our 
Nation's  ranchers  with  the  kind  of  pro- 
tection they  urgently  need. 

I  am  liappy  to  join  with  the  distin- 
guished vice  chairman  of  the  Agricul- 
ture Committee  in  urging  the  prompt 
passage  of  H.R.  8410  as  reported  by  the 
com.miiLee. 

Thank  you  very  much. 

Mr  POAGE  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Texas  <Mr.  Mahon). 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  am 
pleased  to  rise  in  support  of  this  legis- 
lation. I  think  the  committee  has  re- 
six)nded  t-o  a  problem  that  requires  the 
attention  of  Congress. 

The  congre.s.'.ional  district  I  have  the 
honor  to  repre.sent  is  a  great  beef -pro- 
ducing area  And  many  cattlemen  In  my 
area  suffered  severe  financial  losses  as  a 
result  of  the  large  meat  packing  com- 
panies going  bankrupt  during  the  hard 
times  which  struck  the  cattle  industry 
over  the  last  several  years.  Quite  a  rwxm- 
ber  of  farmers  and  ranchers  all  across 
the  countr%'  were  left  with  worthless 
checks  after  selling  their  livestock  to 
these  packing  plants.  This  bill  seeks  to 
Insure  that  such  a  situation  would  not 
arise  again  and  provides  some  economic 
insurance  to  the  farmers  and  ranchers 


who  suffer  the  most  from  bankruptcy  ac- 
tions of  this  type. 

This  legislation  undoubtedly  is  not  per- 
fect in  ever>-  respect,  but  it  appears  to 
be  the  best  we  can  do  tmder  the  circum- 
stances, and  I  am  in  support  of  it. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  to  commend 
the  chairman  and  the  committee  for 
bringing  this  bill  before  the  House  for 
our  consideration. 

Mr.  THONE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  2 
minute.';  to  the  gentleman  from  Kansas 
<Mr.  SEBELFUsi,  a  member  of  the  com- 
mittee. 

Mr.  SEBELIUS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  want 
to  compliment  the  gentleman  from  Ne- 
br.iska  (Mr.  Thone'  for  his  leadership 
in  this  matter,  as  well  as  the  hard  work 
of  our  subcommittee  chairman,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Texas  <Mr.  Poace>. 

Mr.  Chali-man,  I  attended  the  hear- 
ings in  Amarillo  and  Omaha  and  I  got  to 
hear  firsthand  some  of  the  problems  and 
what  some  of  the  recommendations  are. 
and  promjit  and  sure  payment  is  all 
the.se  people  want. 

I  did  not  hear  the  answer  from  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  (Mr.  Peyser) 
when  he  just  took  the  well  as  to  why 
should  CIT  have  any  extra  advantage. 
The  farmers'  cattle  are  mortgaged  to 
the  local  banker.  Why  cannot  he.  like 
the  lumberman,  be  paid  for  his  product? 
I  cannot  see  why  it  should  be  any  other 
way.  The  gentleman  from  New  York 
I  Mr.  Peyser  •  stated  that  it  would  pre- 
vent the  packer  from  getting  money  for 
inventory  if  we  pass  this  bill.  Heavens 
to  Betsy,  why  .should  the  farmer  have  to 
finance  the  packer  who  does  not  have 
an  inventory?  If  he  does  not  have  the 
finances  to  pay  for  it,  he  should 
strengtlien  himself  in  some  manner 
other  than  taking  advantage  of  the 
farmer's  product.  If  the  only  inventor>- 
and  only  working  capital  he  has  is  the 
farmers  product,  he  should  not  be  in 
business. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  need  this  bill.  The 
people  in  Amarillo  and  Omaha  told  the 
gentleman  from  Texas  (Mr.  Poage)  that 
all  they  want  is  prompt  and  sure  pay- 
ment, and  this  bill  gives  that  to  them. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  support  H.R.  8410, 
legislation  to  amend  the  Packers  and 
Stockyards  Act. 

Livestock  marketing  has  changed  dra- 
matically since  the  Packers  and  Stock- 
yards Act  was  originally  enacted  In  1921. 
At  that  time  most  of  the  livestock  was 
marketed  through  terminal  markets. 
Now  well  over  80  percent  of  all  slaughter 
livestock  is  purchased  by  packers  directly 
from  producers  and  custom  feedlots. 
There  have  been  amendments  enacted 
by  the  Congress  to  the  basic  statute  but 
the  act  is  in  urgent  need  of  reform  to 
reflect  this  dramatic  change  in  our  live- 
stock marketing  system. 

The  bankruptcy  of  American  Beef 
Packers,  Inc.,  focused  national  attention 
on  the  inadequacies  of  existing  PSA  stat- 
utes. About  900  producers  in  13  States 
were  left  with  tmpaid  claims  for  over  $20 
million  worth  of  livestock.  Between  1958 
and  early  1975,  167  packers  failed,  leav- 
ing livestock  producers  unpaid  for  over 
$43  miUlon  worth  of  livestock.  As  a  re- 
sult, many  small  livestock  producers 
faced  financial  ruin. 

We  cannot  allow  bankrupt  packers  to 


force  small  livestock  producers  out  of 
business  and  dry  up  the  capital  that  is 
necessary  to  fund  the  level  of  livestock 
feeding  demanded  by  consumers  today. 

The  House  Agriculture  Committee 
made  an  exhaustive  study  of  existing 
Packers  and  Stockyards  Act  authority 
and  the  problems  which  have  resulted  in 
an  attempt  to  draft  a  proper  congres- 
sional response.  Recommendations  from 
the  beef  industry  and  the  pubUc  were  in- 
valuable in  the  development  of  HJl. 
8410. 

The  primary  purpose  of  HJl.  8410  is 
to  minimize  exposure  of  livestock  pro- 
ducers to  unfair  and  risky  marketing 
practices  of  insolvent  packers  which  fre- 
quently result  in  the  failure  of  packers 
to  pay  producers  for  livestock  purchases. 
For  example,  when  American  Beef  Pack- 
ers declared  bankruptcy  ASP'S  principal 
source  of  financing.  General  Electric  Ac- 
ceptance Corp.,  stood  ahead  of  them 
among  the  bankrupt's  creditors  by  vir- 
tue of  its  duly  protected  security  interest 
in  ABP's  inventory,  et  cetera;  that  is. 
livestock  and  derivative  products  which 
the  producers  had  sold  on  a  cash  basis 
and  for  which  they  had  not  been  paid. 

This  legislation,  H.R.  8410,  spells  out 
what  can  and  should  be  done  to  provide 
an  adequate  measure  of  protection  for 
livestock  producers  from  imreasonable 
and  imfair  practices  and  to  put  packers 
and  the  packing  industry  on  sounder  fi- 
nancial basis  The  blU  requires  packers 
to  post  reasonable  bonds.  It  requires 
packers  to  pay  for  livestock  by  the  close 
of  the  business  day  follovsing  the  trans- 
action. It  gives  cash  sellers  of  livestock 
priority  over  a  packer's  creditors  in  the 
event  of  a  packer  bankruptcy.  Also,  it 
authorizes  the  Packers  and  Stockyards 
Administration  to  restrict  the  operations 
of  insolvent  packers  imder  carefully  de- 
fined conditions. 

The  bill  standardizes  bonding  and 
prompt  pay  requirements  but  exempts 
packers  with  an  average  armual  slaughter 
kill  of  less  than  $500,000  from  the  bond 
and  the  trust  provisions  of  the  bill.  This 
will  enable  small  packers  who  are  mostly 
involved  in  Intrastate  commerce  to  mini- 
mize complex  and  expensive  accounting 
and  payment  procedures. 

As  of  July  1,  1975,  23  States  had  re- 
sponded to  the  tragic  memories  oi 
packers  failures  by  enacting  laws  requir- 
ing bonds  of  packers.  Several  States.  In- 
cluding mj-  own  State  of  Kansas,  have 
recently  legislated  rigid  prompt  pay  re- 
quirements for  hvestock  sales  on  a  cash 
basis.  Although  prompt  pay  originally 
met  strong  opposition  from  Kansas 
packers,  the  system  has  since  been  proven 
adequate  and  acceptable  to  both  pro- 
ducers and  F>ackers. 

Even  though  H.R.  8410  will  preempt 
the  Kansas  prompt  pay  law,  it  affords 
producers  the  benefit  of  a  trust  to  pre- 
vent the  enctmibering  of  their  livestock 
if  they  are  unpaid.  Therefore.  I  am  will- 
ing to  compromise  on  the  weaker  prompt 
pay  provision  of  this  bill  and  whole- 
heartedly support  H.R.  8410  as  beneficial 
legislation  for  the  pr(xiucer. 

I  recognize  the  oppx)sition  of  those  who 
argue  that  the  "trust"  provision  will 
hinder  financing  of  certain  packers  who 
have  a  short  cash  flow,  especially  if  they 
carmot  borrow  on  unowned  inventors*. 
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However.  It  should  be  recognized  that 
the  current  law  actually  encourages 
packers  to  purposely  Increase  buying  ac- 
tivity prior  to  going  broke  in  order  to 
partially  bail  themselves  out,  thus  reliev- 
ing the  secured  creditor  at  tlie  stock- 
man's expense. 

Even  tlinugh  the  committee  has  been 
criticized  for  overreacting  by  adopting 
the  trust  provision,  this  measure  was  in- 
cluded in  H.R.  8410  purely  out  of  what 
was  considered  to  be  in  tlie  best  interests 
of  the  producers  who  make  it  all  happen. 
Where  would  the  packer  and  the  con- 
sumer be  without  the  producer?  We  must 
have  the  producer  and  the  rusk  capital 
to  feed  the  livestock  Uiat  are  required 
to  kwp  packers  o^)erating  and  to  satisfy 
the  consumers'  growing  appetite  for  beef. 

This  bill  as  reported  by  tlie  committe»^ 
by  a  vote  of  35  to  2  is  In  the  best  inter- 
ests of  the  producer,  the  beef  industry, 
and  the  consumer.  It  is  a  practical  rem- 
edy to  the  problems  we  have  experienced 
with  the  Packers  and  Stockyards  Act.  I 
urge  my  colleagues  to  support  this  bill  as 
reported  by  the  committee  without 
amendment  Ixicause  it  is  urgently  needed 
legislation  which  is  much  overdue. 

Mr  THONE  Mr  Chairman,  I  yield  I 
minute  to  the  gentlewoman  from  Ne- 
braska  'Mrs.  Smith  >. 

Mrs.  SMITH  of  Nebraska.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, first.  I  want  to  compliment  my  col- 
league, the  gentleman  from  Nebraska 
(Mr  Thone^  for  his  dedicated  and  able 
leadership  on  this  bill. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  to  express  my 
wholehearted  support  for  H.R.  8410. 
which  amends  the  Packers  and  Stork- 
yards  Act  to  provide  needed  protection 
for  livestock  producers  against  financial 
losses  when  they  sell  their  livestock  to 
packing  companies 

As  has  been  stated  in  this  debate,  there 
have  been  a  growing  number  of  packing 
company  failures  over  the  past  10  years 
The  largest  of  these,  of  course,  was 
American  Beef  Packers,  whose  bank- 
ruptcy in  1975  sent  a  shock  wave  through 
the  agricultural  community.  I  assure  you 
there  were  reverberations  in  the  Third 
District  of  Nebraska  where  dozens  of 
Livestock  producers  were  left  without 
pavment  for  their  stock. 

The  dimensions  of  the  American  Beef 
Packers'  failure  are  well  known.  Some 
900  live-stock  producers  in  13  States  were 
left  unpaid  for  their  livestock.  The  total 
of  thts  Indebtedness  exceeded  $20  mil- 
lion. Out  of  the  number  of  producers. 
155  were  In  Nebraska,  and  the  total  of 
their  claims  alone  were  about  $5.5  mil- 
lion. Some  of  these  claims  have  been  set- 
tled: others  have  been  written  off  at  a 
loss,  but  there  are  some  which  have  not 
been  paid.  You  can  Imagine  what  this 
means  to  the  .small  producer  who  sells 
livestock  once  or  twice  a  year  and  has  a 
good  part  of  his  annual  income  tied  up 
In  sales  to  a  packer 

The  livestock  producer  faces  enough 
rLsks  in  preparing  his  livestock  for  mar- 
ket without  facing  the  greatest  calamity 
of  all — a  worthless  check— when  he  fin- 
ally sells  them.  The  packinghoases  must 
be  bonded.  They  must  make  prompt  pay- 
ment for  livestock  and  they  must  make 
sure  that  the  producer  has  title  to  his 
stock  until  he  has  been  paid. 


That  Is  why  the  tnist  section  of  this 
bill  Ls  so  important.  I  strongly  feel  that 
it  would  be  a  mistake  to  deleU'  the  trust 
provi.sion.  ThLs  section,  in  my  mind,  Is  the 
cornerstone  in  providing  the  livestock 
producer  with  the  protection  he  must 
have  to  assure  payment  for  what  he  pro- 
duces 

I  respectfully  urge  adoption  of  this 
legislation  as  reported  by  the  Agricul- 
ture Committee.  Our  livestock  producers 
need  all  of  these  safeguards  in  doing 
busine.ss  under  today's  conditions.  As 
pointed  out  In  the  report  on  the  bill, 
livestock  is  probably  the  single  most  im- 
portant source  of  protein  in  the  Amer- 
ican diet,  and  livestock  producers,  there- 
fore, occupy  a  position  of  unique  national 
importance  We  have  an  obligation  t^) 
provide  reasonable  protection  for  those 
upon  whom  we  depend  for  such  an  im- 
portant part  of  our  basic  focxl  supply. 

Mr  THONE.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  >ield  2 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Minne- 
sota (Mr  Hacedorn).  a  member  of  the 
committee 

Mr.  HAGEDORN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I.  too. 
would  like  to  compliment  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Livestock  and  Feed  Grains  for 
Its  excellent  work,  and  I  commend  the 
full  committee  as  well. 

I  think  this  Is  a  good  piece  of  legis- 
lation, and  that  it  will  go  a  long  way 
toward  correcting  a  very  inequitable  sit- 
uation that  has  existed  for  many  years. 
I  believe  in  fact  that  the  case  of  Ameri- 
can beef  was  really  the  pivotal  point 
which  brought  this  issue  to  the  atten- 
tion of  Congress  and  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture. 

This  legislation  today  will  put  us  on 
the  road  to  Insuring  that  farmers  are 
going  to  be  paid  for  their  livestock  In 
the  years  ahead,  and  that  the  meatpack- 
ing companies  are  still  going  to  be  able 
to  operate  In  an  efBcient  manner. 

Mr  Chairman,  along  with  the  re- 
cently passed  U.S  Grain  Standards  Act 
amendments,  I  believe  that  H.R  8410. 
the  Packers  and  Stockyards  Act  amend- 
ments, establishes  rules  and  practices 
which  will  better  promote  fair  business 
dealings  in  an  Important  .segment  of  our 
Nation's  agriculture  Industry. 

H  R.  8410  recognizes  the  changes  that 
have  occurred  in  the  marketing  structure 
of  the  livestock  industry  over  the  pa^t 
several  decades,  and  would  update  pro- 
visions of  the  original  Packers  and  Stock- 
yards Act  to  accommodate  these 
changes  Fifty  years  ago.  most  livestock 
was  processed  through  a  few  large,  or- 
ganized markets. 

Accordingly,  regulation  of  the  condi- 
tions of  livestock  transactions  focused 
upon  stockyard  companies,  and  large 
marketing  brokers  and  agents.  Today,  an 
increasing  amount  of  livestock  is  mar- 
keted on  a  direct  basis  from  producers 
and  feeders  to  the  packer.  Over  a  10-year 
period.  1964-73.  direct  cattle  purchases 
by  packers  soared  from  approximately 
45  to  73  percent,  witii  similar  trends 
noted  with  respect  to  hog.  sheep,  and 
lamb  purchases. 

Thus,  despite  the  fact  that  almost 
three-fourths  of  slaughter  livestock 
is  channeled  directly  from  the  pro- 
ducer to  the  packer,  regulation  con- 
tinues    to     focus     solely     upon     mid- 


dlemen no  longer  Involved  In  these 
transactions.  H.R.  8410  Is  designed  to 
correct  this  change  in  marketing  prac- 
tices. These  amendments  are  not  sim- 
ply academic,  but  are  designed  to  allevi- 
ate serious  structural  problems  which 
have  threatened  the  integrity  of  the  live- 
stock Industry  in  much  the  same  way 
that  the  Integrity  of  our  grain  Industry 
has  been  Impacted  by  growing  problems 
In  our  inspection  and  weighing  systems. 

The  livestock  producer  is  given  en- 
hanced protections  under  this  bill 
through  a  variety  of  provisions.  For  the 
first  time,  large  packers— defined  as 
those  with  average  annual  purchases  In 
excess  of  $500.0OO^are  nubject  to  Federal 
bonding  requirements.  I  believe  that  the 
legitimate  demands  of  efficient  interstate 
commerce  require  that  uniform  Federal 
standards  prevail  over  the  current  situa- 
tion where  packers  are  either  subject  to 
widely  van-'ing  State  standards  or  either 
no  standards  at  all.  While  there  are  un- 
deniable limitations  to  bonding,  namely, 
the  inability  to  bond  a  firm  in  a  sufficient 
amount  to  insure  full  payments,  it  does 
have  the  effect  of  creating  private  incen- 
tives— by  the  bonding  companies — insur- 
ing tliat  packers  remain  financially  sol- 
vent. Enforcement  of  sound  financial 
practices  by  the  packer  through  this 
means  will  not  cost  the  taxpayer,  nor  in- 
crease the  size  of  any  Federal  compliance 
bureaucracy.  In  addition,  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  is  empowered  to  issue 
cease-and-desist  orders  against  packers 
attempting  to  continue  trade  while  in- 
solvent. 

Additional  protectioas  are  given  the 
producer  in  the  increasingly  unlikely 
event  that  packers  do  become  insolvent, 
and  have  to  default  on  their  obligations. 
Rather  than  having  their  legitimate 
proi)erty  interests  subordinated  before 
the  superior  claims  of  outside  financing 
interests,  these  amendments  create  a 
security  interest  in  the  producer — in  his 
livestock,  meats,  and  proceeds  therefrom 
until  full  payment  is  received  from  the 
packer-purchaser.  While  I  fully  recog- 
nize the  costs  involved  in  this  approach, 
costs  likely  to  result  from  a  lessened 
priority  position  given  to  banks  and 
financial  institutions  lending  to  packers. 
I  believe  that  superior  interest  given  to 
the  producer  in  hLs  own  product  is  fully 
merit«i  and  justified  on  balnnce. 

A  final  protection  accorded  the  pro- 
ducer would  require  the  prompt  payment 
by  the  packer  to  the  producer  of  the  full 
amount  of  the  purchase  price  before  the 
close  of  the  next  business  day.  unless 
otherwise  agreed  In  writing.  This  would 
correct  one  of  the  most  serious  abuses 
that  has  occurred  in  recent  Instances  in 
which  pnxiucers  have  suffered  serious 
financial  losses  through  packer  bank- 
ruptcies. This  would  protect  again.st  in- 
stances where  packers  or  market  agen- 
cies have  attempted  to  stall  the  collec- 
tion of  funds  through  a  variety  of  delay- 
ing practices. 

Livestock  transactions  in  this  country 
involve  annually  in  excess  of  230  million 
head  of  cattle,  hogs,  and  sheep,  with 
aggregato  sales  values  of  between  $30 
and  $45  billion.  To  establish  basic  and 
broad  ground  rules  which  insure  that 
confidence   among    trading   partners   Is 
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maintained,  seems  to  me  a  reasonable 
exercise  of  the  legislative  power.  Pre- 
serving such  a  business  climate  is  in  the 
common  interest  of  the  producer  and 
feeder,  the  market  agent  and  packer, 
and.  not  incidentally,  the  best  interest 
of  the  American  cor.sumer.  I  strongly 
urge  passage  of  H.R.  8410. 

Mr  VIGORITO.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  support  of  H.R.  8410,  which  would 
amend  the  Packers  and  Stockyards  Act 
of  1921  to  provide  certain  financial  pro- 
tection to  livestock  producers-sellers  in 
the  event  of  slow  payment  or  failure  to 
pay  by  packers  and  other  purchasers  of 
their  livestock. 

H  R.  8410  contains  several  means  that 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  can  utilize 
to  assure  that  producers  who  sell  their 
livestock  are  paid  promptly,  including  a 
direct  prompt-pay  provision,  a  provision 
for  additional  bonding  of  packers,  and 
a  trust  provision  which  would  prevent  a 
packer  from  encumbering  the  funds  that 
are  rightfully  due  to  a  producer  imtil  the 
producer  is  actually  paid  in  full. 

The  provisions  of  H.R.  8410  are  fully 
warranted,  in  view  of  the  recent  bank- 
ruptcies involving  packers,  and  the  loss 
of  money  to  produG3rs  who  had  com- 
pleted sales  transactions  to  those  proces- 
sors but  had  not  received  good  payment 
for  their  livestock. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  support  H.R.  8410. 
and  I  urge  my  collagues  to  vote  in  favor 
of  its  enactment. 

Mr.  HAMMERSCHMIDT.  Mr.  Chair- 
ra&n.  the  legislation  which  we  are  now 
considering,  H.R.  8410.  would  assure 
livestock  producers  that  they  will  receive 
payment  for  the  animals  they  send  to 
packing  plants,  through  amendments  to 
the  1921  Packers  and  Stockyards  Act  I 
call  on  my  colleagues  to  lend  their  full 
support  to  its  passage  today. 

Since  1958,  a  yearly  average  of  some 
10  packer  failures  hsis  occurred,  and 
extensive  changes  have  taken  place  in 
U.S.  livestock  marketing.  The  major  fail- 
ure of  the  American  beef  packers  in  1975 
illustrates  the  need  to  reduce  the  risks 
incurred  by  bvestock  producers,  who, 
since  1968.  have  lost  some  $47.7  million 
in  unpaid  purchases  from  insolvent  and 
bankrupt  packers.  That  incident  left 
producers  in  13  States  with  an  unpaid 
totil  in  livestock  sales  of  a  staggering  $20 
million.  This  mast  not  happen  again. 
Enactment  of  H.R.  8410  will  Insure  that 
it  does  not. 

One  of  the  most  important  provisions 
o{  the  bill,  in  my  view,  is  that  exempting 
smaller  packers  from  bonding  and  other 
requirements.  This  section  stipulates  that 
only  packers  with  average  armual  pur- 
chEuses  of  over  $500,000  are  to  be  bonded 
and  are  to  hold  all  livestock,  meats,  and 
proceeds  therefrom  in  trust  until  all  pro- 
ducers who  sold  livestock  to  the  packer 
on  a  cash  basis  have  received  payment 
for  such  livestock.  This  affords  a  meas- 
ure of  protection  for  the  smaller  packer. 
who  cannot  easily  furnish  the  necessary 
surety  bonds.  It  is  my  imderstandlng  that 
an  amendment  is  to  be  offered  to  raise 
this  figure  to  $1,000,000. 

Mr.  Chairman,  as  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  statistics  clearly  illustrate, 
the  livestock  producer  is  more  vulnerable 
to  the  whims  and  more  at  the  mercy  of 
tile  marketplace  than  any  other  UJ3.  en- 


trepreneur. If  he  can  successfully  sur- 
vive adverse  conditions,  he  must  still  sell 
his  cattle  when  they  are  ready,  regard- 
less of  the  situation  in  the  marketplace. 
If  he  is  not  paid,  the  financial  and  eco- 
nomic effects  are  devastating  and  ruin- 
ous. These  facts  are  particularly  signif- 
icant for  the  entire  Nation,  especially 
since  the  livestock  producer  is  vital  to  the 
national  interest  and  an  entire  country 
Is  dependent  upon  his  efforts  to  provide 
a  basic  and  major  component  of  the  UJS. 
food  supply. 

Drastic  changes  in  the  nature  of  live- 
stock marketing,  since  the  enactment  of 
the  original  Packers  and  Stockjrards  Act 
In  1921,  dictate  that  we  act  to  prevent 
Irreparable  injury  to  producers  and 
members  of  tJtie  livestock  industry 
through  insolvency  of  packers.  I  com- 
mend the  House  Agriculture  Committee 
for  developing  this  piece  of  legislation, 
which  addresses  itself  to  the  problems 
attendant  with  packer  failures  in  such  a 
positive  and  responsible  way.  I  believe 
that  this  is  an  equitable  bill  and  I  urge 
its  passage  by  the  House  today. 

Mr.  WAMPLER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  support  of  H.R.  8410  as  reported  by 
the  committee. 

This  bill  makes  several  much -needed 
changes  in  the  Packers  and  Stockyards 
Act  of  1921. 

The  general  thrust  of  this  bUl  is  to  re- 
quire packers  and  other  buyers  of  live- 
stock to  pay  producers  quickly  and  fully. 

In  order  to  accomplish  prompt  and 
full  payment  of  honest  debts,  the  Pack- 
ers and  Stockyards  Act  needs  a  number 
of  revisions  and  modernizations  that  are 
compatible  with  current  marketing  prac- 
tices. 

In  order  to  achieve  this  goal  of  rapid 
and  honest  payment  of  debt,  the  com- 
mittee bill  makes  these  changes  in  exist- 
ing law: 

First.  It  requires  packers  with  average 
animal  purchases  of  over  $500,000  to  be 
bonded  and  to  hold  all  livestock,  meats, 
and  proceeds  from  these  purchases  in 
trust  untU  all  producers  who  had  sold 
livestock  to  the  packers  on  a  cash  basis 
had  received  payment  for  such  Livestock. 
I  realize  there  is  some  controversy  over 
this  particular  provision  in  the  bill,  but 
I  am  confident  that  the  committee's  lan- 
guage is  both  fair  and  workable. 

Next,  it  brings  wholesale  brokers,  deal- 
ers, and  distributors  of  marketing  meats, 
meat  food  products  or  livestock  products 
under  regulation  as  packers  imder  title 
n  of  the  act.  It  also  brings  under  the  ju- 
risdiction of  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
all  transactions  of  packers  which  oper- 
ate in  commerce  as  distinguished  from 
those  transactions  which  are  themselves 
in  commerce. 

Next,  it  gives  the  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture authority  to  order  packers  to  create 
and  desist  from  operating  while  insolvent 
except  under  such  conditions  as  he  may 
prescribe.  The  biU  also  gives  the  Secre- 
tary specific  authority  to  request  the  At- 
torney General  to  seek  a  temporary  In- 
junction in  Federal  district  court,  pend- 
ing administrative  action,  to  prevent  ir- 
reparable injury  to  producers  or  mem- 
bers of  the  industry  which  would  result 
if  persons  subject  to  the  act  were  per- 
mitted to  operate  while  insolvent  or  oth- 
erwise in  violation  of  the  act 


Next,  It  authorizes  a  cause  of  action 
in  court  by  a  plaintiff  seeking  damages 
against  any  person  subject  to  the  act 
arising  out  of  a  violation  of  any  provision 
of  the  act,  or  of  any  order  of  the  Secre- 
tary under  the  act,  relating  to  purchase, 
sale  or  handling  of  livestock. 

Next,  it  requires  packers,  market  agen- 
cies and  dealers  purchasing  livestock  to 
deliver  to  the  seller  or  his  agent  at  tlie 
point  of  transfer  of  possession  of  the 
animals  by  check  or  wire  transfer  of 
fimds  to  the  seller's  accoimt  the  full 
amoimt  of  the  purchase  price  before  the 
close  of  the  next  business  day  unless 
otherwise  agreed  in  writing.  Any  d^ay 
or  attempt  to  delay  pajnnent  would 
constitute  an  unfair  practice  In  vlolatloii 
of  the  Packers  and  Stockyards  Act.  This 
provision  has  been  criticized  as  being  t 
denial  of  the  use  of  the  mails,  but  I  for 
one  cannot  agree  with  that  argxnnent.  It 
is  simply  a  requirement  to  pay  promptly 
an  honest  debt;  and  if  that  debt  Is  not 
satisfied  quickly,  I  believe  the  critics 
should  blame  the  Postal  Service  for  stow 
mail  service,  rather  than  blaming  the 
Packers  and  Stockyards  Act  for  requir- 
ing prompt  settlement 

Next,  it  provides  that  the  packer  bond- 
ing and  prompt  payment  provisions  of 
the  bill  would  preempt  State  laws  on  the 
same  subject.  In  this  regard  I  am  sure  the 
legislative  history  is  clear  that  the  com- 
mittee intends  that  the  Federal  standard 
promulgated  In  regulations  under  the 
act  will  be  at  least  as  strong  as  the  stand- 
ards set  forth  imder  existing  State  laws. 
Thus,  the  Iowa  statute,  for  example, 
which  requires  a  2 -day  payment  would 
not  be  superseded  by  a  Federal  standard 
which  calls  for  a  shorter  duration  of 
time. 

PinaUy,  the  bill  states  that  beginning 
with  fiscal  year  1978,  biennial  authoriza- 
tions of  appropriations  to  carry  out  the 
purposes  of  the  Packers  and  Stockyards 
Act  will  be  required.  The  purpose  of  this 
provision  is  to  trigger  more  meaningful 
review  and  oversight  of  the  operaticaie 
of  the  program  by  the  committee. 

All  in  all.  Mr.  Chairman,  this  Is  a  good 
bill.  It  has  been  carefully  and  laboriously 
prepared;  it  reflects  the  overwhelming 
support  of  the  committee,  and  it  deserves 
the  support  of  the  House. 

Mr.  POAGE.  Mr.  Chairman,  we  have 
no  further  requests  for  time. 

Mr.  THONE.  Mr.  Chairman,  we  have 
no  further  requests  for  time,  and  I  yield 
back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Pursuant  to  the 
rule,  the  Clerk  will  now  read  the  com- 
mittee amendment  in  the  nature  of  a 
substitute  recommended  by  the  Com- 
mittee on  Agriculture  and  now  printed 
in  the  reported  bill  as  an  original  bill 
for  the  purpose  of  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 
HJt  8410 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  the 
proviso  In  the  paragraph  designated  "Pack- 
era  and  Stockyards  Act"  under  the  heading 
"MARKETING  SERVICE"  In  the  Act  of 
July  12,  1943  (57  Stat.  422;  7  VS.C.  204),  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  "market  agency 
and  dealer"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"market  agency  (as  defined  In  title  III  of 
the  Act)  every  packer  (as  defined  In  title  n 
of  tht>  Act)  In  connection  with  Its  livestock 
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purchasing  operations  i  exfept  that  those 
packers  whose  averatte  annual  purchases  do 
not  exceed  $500,000  wUl  be  exempt  from  the 
provlMioiLs  of  thlfl  section),  and  every  other 
person  operating  as  a  dealer  (as  defliicd  In 
title  III  of  the  Act)". 

Sec.  2.  Section  201  of  said  Packers  and 
Stockyards  Act  (7  TJ.S.C.  191)  la  amended 
to  read : 

"Sec.  201  When  used  In  this  Act  the 
term  'packer"  means  any  person  engaped  In 
the  biislness  (u)  of  buyliij;  livestock  in  com- 
merce for  purposes  of  slaughter,  or  tb)  of 
manufacturing  or  preparing  meats  or  meat 
food  products  for  sale  or  shipment  In  com- 
merce, or  (c)  of  marketing  meats,  meat  food 
products,  or  livestock  produit.s  m  an  un- 
mantifactured  form  acting  as  a  wholesale 
broker,  dealer,  or  distributor  In  commerce: 
PTOvidrd,  however,  That  nothing  In  this  sec- 
tion shall  affect  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  Fed- 
eral Trade  Cooixnlsalon  with  respect  to  retail 
-«Uee  of  meat,  meat  fo<xl  products,  livestock 
products  In  urunanufactured  form,  or  povil- 
try  products  as  provided  In  section  406  of 
this  Act.". 

Set  3  Sectl  in.s  202  and  312(a)  of  said 
Packers  and  Stockyarda  Act  (7  U.S.C  192 
and  213(a))  are  amended  by  deleting  the 
phrase  "In  commerce"  whenever  It  appears  in 
said  sections,  and  by  deleilnk'  the  c^  nun  its 
Immediately  before  and  'oIIowIlj;  t;  e  phPitse 
"ill  commerce"  In  soctlous  202  i  b)  and  312  (ai 
of  said  Act   (7  U.S.C.  ie2(b)   and  313(a)). 

Sec.  4.  That  the  proviso  in  'he  paragraph 
designated  "Packers  and  Stockyards  Act" 
under  the  heading  'MARKBmNG  SERV- 
ICE' la  the  Act  of  July  12.  1943  (57  Stat. 
422;  7  U.S.C.  204).  Is  further  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  a  new  sentence 
a^s  folk'ws:  "If  the  Secretary  finds  any  f>acker 
l.s  insolvent,  he  may  after  notice  and  hear- 
ing Issue  an  order  under  the  provisions  of 
section  203  requiring  ."^iich  packer  to  cease 
and  de.slst  from  purcha.stng  livestock  while 
insolvent,  or  while  insolvent  except  under 
such  conditions  as  the  Secretary  may  pre- 
scribe to  effectuate  the  purposes  of  the  Act." 

Sec.  5  Said  Packers  and  Stockyards  Act 
Is  further  amended  by  redesignating  section 
-tna  a.s  section  411  and  by  adding  to  the  Act 
a   new  section   408   to  read  as  follows: 

"Sec.  408  Whenever  the  Secretary  has 
reason  to  believe  that  any  persoR.  subject  to 
this  \ct  (a)  with  respect  to  any  transactions 
subject  to  the  Act,  has  failed  to  pay  or  Is 
unable  to  pay  for  livestock,  meats,  meat  fivxl 
products  or  livestock  products  In  unman- 
ufactvu-ed  form,  or  haj?  failed  to  remit  to 
the  person  entitled  thereto  the  net  proceeds 
from  the  sale  of  any  such  commodity  sold  on 
a  Kimralsslon  basis:  or  (b)  has  operated 
while  Insolvent,  or  otherwise  In  violation  of 
the  Act  In  a  manner  which  may  reasonably 
be  expected  to  cause  Irreparable  damage  to 
another  person;  or  (c)  does  not  have  the  re- 
quired bond,  and  that  it  would  be  in  the 
publl'-  interest  to  enjoin  such  person  from 
operating  subject  to  this  Act  or  enjoin  him 
from  operating  subject  to  this  Act  except 
under  such  conditions  as  would  protect  ven- 
dors or  consignors  of  such  conunodltles  or 
other  affected  persorm.  until  complaint  under 
this  Act  Is  Issued  and  dismissed  by  the  Secre- 
tary or  until  order  to  cease  and  desLst  made 
thereon  by  the  Secretary  has  become  final 
and  effe-tlve  within  the  meaning  of  this  Act 
or  Is  set  aside  on  appellate  review  of  the 
Secretary's  order,  the  Secretary  may  notify 
the  Attorney  General,  who  may  apply  to  the 
United  States  district  court  for  the  district 
In  which  such  person  has  his  principal 
place  of  business  or  In  which  he  resides  for 
a  temp<.>rary  injunction  i>r  res'ralnlm:  order 
When  needed  to  effectuate  the  purposes  of 
this  section,  the  court  .shall,  upon  a  proper 
showing,  Issue  a  temporary  Injunction  or  re- 
straining order,  without  bond.  Attorneys  em- 
ployed by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  may. 
with  the  approval  of  the  Attorney  OeneraJ. 
appear   m   the   United   States  dlatrlot  court 


representing  the  Secre'ary  in  any  action 
Keeking  such  a  temporary  restraining  order 
or  lnjunctk)n." 

Sec  6  Subsection  30e(»)  of  said  Packers 
and  Stockyards  Act  (7  U.S.C  209(a))  la 
amended  to  reed : 

"(a)  If  any  person  ."lubject  to  this  Act 
vl.>latt>s  any  of  the  provisions  ^f  the  Act.  -vr 
of  any  order  of  the  Secretary  under  the  Act. 
relating  to  the  purcha«e,  sale,  or  handling 
of  llvest<x:k.  he  shall  be  liable  U)  the  pers.jn 
or  persons  injured  thereby  for  the  full 
amount  of  damages  sustalne<l  In  consequence 
of  svich  violation  " 

Sec  7  Said  Packers  and  Stockyards  Act 
Is  fvsrther  amended  by  adding  after  se<'t1on 
408  (7  use  229)  a  new  section  409  to  read 
as  follows: 

"Sec.  409.  (a)  Each  packer,  market  agency, 
or  dealer  purchasing  livestock  shall,  before 
the  close  of  the  next  bu.slness  day  following 
the  purchase  of  livestock  and  transfer  of 
pos.sesfllnn  thereof,  deliver  to  the  seller  or  his 
dxily  authorised  agent  the  t\\\\  amount  nf  the 
purrha.se  price  Provided,  horcrrcr.  T7i.it  each 
packer,  market  ixgency.  or  dealer  purchasing 
livestock  for  slaughter  shall,  before  the  close 
of  the  next  business  day  following  purchase 
of  livestock  and  transfer  of  possession  there- 
of, actually  deliver  at  the  point  of  transfer 
of  p(.>.s.<?es.slon  to  the  seller  or  his  duly  au- 
thorized representative  a  check  or  shall  wire 
transfer  funds  to  seller's  account  for  the  full 
amount  of  the  purcha.se  price;  or,  in  the  case 
of  a  purchase  on  a  carcass  or  'grade  and 
yield"  basis,  purchaser  shall  make  payment 
by  check  at  the  point  of  transfer  or  shall  wire 
transfer  funds  to  seller's  account  for  the  full 
amount  of  the  purchase  price  not  later  than 
the  close  of  the  first  business  day  following 
determination  of  purchase  price. 

"(b)  Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of 
paragraph  (a)  of  this  section  and  subject  to 
such  terms  and  conditions  a.s  the  Secretary 
may  prescribe,  the  parties  to  the  purchase 
and  sale  of  livestock  may  expressly  agree  m 
writing,  before  such  purchase  or  sale,  to  effect 
payment  In  a  manner  other  thnn  that  re- 
quired In  paragraph  i  a ) .  Any  such  agreement 
shall  be  dl."?elo8ed  In  the  records  of  any  mar- 
ket agency  or  dealer  selling  the  livestock,  and 
In  the  purchaser's  records  and  on  the  ac- 
counts or  other  documents  Issued  by  the  pur- 
chaser relating  to  the  transaction. 

"(c)  Any  delay  or  attempt  to  delay  by  a 
market  agency,  dealer,  or  packer  purchasing 
livestock,  the  collection  of  funds  as  herein 
provided,  or  otherwise  for  the  purpose  of  or 
resulting  In  extending  the  normal  period  of 
payment  for  such  livestock  shall  be  consid- 
ered an  "unfair  practice'  in  violation  of  the 
Act.  Nothing  in  this  section  shall  be  deemed 
to  limit  the  meaning  of  the  term  "unfair 
practice"  as  used  In  the  Act."". 

Sec.  8.  Said  Packers  and  Stockyards  Act, 
1921.  as  amended  (7  U.SC.  181  et  seq  ).  Is 
hereby  further  amended  by  adding  thereto 
after  section  205  (7  U.S.C.  195)  a  new  section 
206,  to  read  as  follows: 

"Sec.  206  (a)  It  Is  hereby  found  that  a 
burden  on  and  obstruction  to  commerce  In 
livestock  is  caused  by  financing  arrange- 
ments under  which  packers  encumber,  give 
lenders  security  Interest  In,  or  place  Hens  on, 
livestock  purchased  by  packers  In  cash  sales, 
or  on  Inventories  of  or  rei'elvables  or  proceeds 
from  meat,  meat  food  products,  or  livestock 
products  therefrom,  when  payment  is  not 
made  for  the  livestock  and  that  s\ich  ar- 
rangements are  contrary  to  the  public  inter- 
eflt.  This  section  Is  Intended  to  remedv  .such 
burden  on  and  obstruction  to  commerce  In 
livestock  and  protect  the  public  Interest. 

"(b)  All  livestock  purchased  by  a  packer  in 
cash  sales.  at:d  all  inventories  of.  or  receiv- 
ables or  proceeds  fro.^^  meat,  meat  food  prod 
ucts.  or  livestock  products  derived  'here- 
from, shall  be  held  by  such  packer  In  trust 
for  the  benefit  of  a"  "ri^>aiu  '•ttR'h  sellers  of 
such  livestock  un^i;  full  payment  nas  been  re- 
ceived by  s':^n  unpaid  sellers    Provided.  ho\c~ 


ever.  That  any  packer  whose  average  annual 
purchases  d)  not  exceed  $500,000  will  be  ex- 
empt from  the  provisions  of  this  section.  Pay- 
ment shall  not  be  considered  to  have  been 
made  if  the  seller  receives  a  payinent  Instru- 
ment which  is  dishonored:  Profided,  hone- 
ever.  That  the  unpaid  seller  shall  lose  the 
benefit  of  such  trust  If.  In  the  event  that  a 
payment  Instrument  has  not  been  received, 
•*'lth!n  fifteen  days  of  the  final  date  for  mak- 
ing a  payment  under  section  409.  or  within 
five  bu.slne98  days  after  the  seller  has  received 
notice  that  the  payment  Instrument  prompt- 
ly presented  for  payment  has  been  dishon- 
ored, the  seller  has  not  preserved  his  trust 
under  this  subsection  Tt\t  trust  shall  be  pre- 
served by  giving  written  notice  to  the  packer 
and  by  filing  such  notice  with  the  Secretary. 
"(c)  For  the  purcha.'^e  of  thLs  section,  a  cash 
sale  means  a  sale  in  which  the  seller  does  not 
expreesly  extend  credit  tr   the  buyer.". 

S«c  9.  Said  Packers  and  Stockyards  Act  is 
further  amended  by  adding  after  new  section 
409  a  new  section  410  to  read  as  follows: 

'"S»c  410.  No  requirement  of  any  State  on 
territory  of  the  United  States,  or  any  subdivi- 
sion thereof,  or  the  District  of  Columbia,  with 
respect  to  bonding  of  packers  or  prompt  pay- 
ment by  packers  for  livestock  purchases  may 
be  enforced  upon  any  packer  operating  In 
compliance  with  the  bonding  provlsloni 
under  the  Act  of  July  12.  1943  (67  Stat  422; 
7  U.S  C.  204) .  and  prompt  payment  provtslonfl 
of  section  409  of  this  Act.  respectively."". 

S«c  10.  Pending  proceedings  shall  not  be 
abated  by  rea.son  of  any  provision  of  this  Act, 
but  shall  be  disposed  of  pursuant  to  the  pro- 
visions of  the  F'ackers  and  Stockyards  Act, 
1921,  as  amended,  and  the  Act  of  July  12. 
1943.  In  effect  Immediately  prior  to  the  effec- 
tive date  of  this  Act 

Sec  11.  Section  407  of  such  Act  Is  amended 
by  adding  a  new  subsection  (d)  to  read  as 
follows : 

"(d)  There  Is  hereby  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated to  carry  out  the  purpases  of  thU 
Act  for  each  fl.ical  year  beginning  with  the 
fiscal  year  ending  September  30.  1978,  such 
sums  as  may  hereafter  be  authorized  bien- 
nially by  the  Congress  '". 

Mr.  PO.^GE  (during  the  reading'  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  a.sk  unanlinou.«;  con.sent  that 
the  committee  amendment  in  the  nature 
of  a  .substitute  be  con.sldered  a.s  read, 
printed  iii  the  Record,  and  open  for 
amendment  at  any  point. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texa.s? 

There  was  no  objection. 

AMENDMENT    OFT»-kED    BT    MK.    KETCHCM 

Mr  KETCHLTVl.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  offer 
an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr  Ketchcm  :  Page 
13.  line  11.  Insert  "(a)"  Unxnedlntely  after 
"Sec.  3  ", 

Page  13.  Immediately  after  line  16,  insert 
the  following  new  subsection 

"(b)  Sections  203(b)  and  312(b)  of  the 
Packers  and  Stockyards  Act  (7  U.SC.  193(b) 
and  213(b))  are  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  of  both  sections  the  following  new  sen- 
tences 'The  Secretary  may  also  a.-*esR  a  civil 
penalty  of  not  more  than  tlOO.oori  fur  each 
such  violation  In  determining  the  amount  of 
the  civil  penalty  to  t)e  assessed  under  this  sec- 
tion, the  Secretary  shall  cr.nslder  the  gravity 
of  the  oHense.  the  size  of  the  bu.ilness  In- 
volved, and  the  effect  of  the  penalty  on  the 
person'.s  ability  to  continue  In  business.  If. 
after  the  lapse  of  the  period  allowed  for 
appeal  or  after  the  affirmance  of  such  pten- 
alty.  the  person  again-st  whom  the  civil 
penalty  is  a-s-sessed  falls  to  pay  such  i>enaltT, 
the  Secretary  may  refer  the  matter  to  the 
Attorney    General    who    may    recover    such 
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penalty  by  an  action  In  the  appropriate  dis- 
trict court  of  the  United  States".". 

Mr.  KETCHUM  (during  the  reading). 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  amendment  be  considered  as 
read  and  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
California? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  KETCHUM.  Mr.  Chairman,  this 
legislation  offers  us  the  chance  to  rectify 
a  ver>'  real— although  limited — problem 
now  afflicting  stockyard  operations.  I  was 
familiarized  with  this  situation  during 
recent  direct  dealing  with  a  stockyard 
operation  m  my  district  To  illustrate  my 
proposed  amendment.  I  would  like  to  dis- 
cuss that  situation  with  you  here  today. 

Three  investigations  revealed  that  this 
stockyard  was  mi.sweighing  livestock.  As 
a  rancher  for  over  20  years  myself,  I  am 
keenly  aware  of  the  seriousness  of  this 
act.  But  I  am  equally  aware  of  the  need 
for  a  puni.shment  to  fit  Uiis  crime,  and 
current  law  is  not  sufficiently  flexible  in 
such  ln.?tances  The  only  punitive  sanc- 
tion open  to  the  administrative  judge 
or  Secretary  of  Agriculture  in  this  case 
is  to  issue  a  cease  and  desist  order  against 
future  operations — with  all  tlie  coinci- 
dental economic  implications 

In  the  case  I  handled,  that  meant  over 
$200,000  in  direct  financial  lo.ss,  not  to 
mention  the  blow  to  the  stockyard's 
reputation,  integrity  and  corporate 
image.  Moreover,  tlie  closure  of  this  one 
stockyard  had  serious  economic  reper- 
cussions locally  The  ranchers  depend  on 
the  availability  of  suitable  stockyard  fa- 
cilities; to  eliminate  these  services  for 
any  amount  of  time  causes  a  disastrous 
ripple  effect  throughout  the  area's 
economy. 

Therefore.  I  simply  want  to  make  other 
opticas  open  in  future  like  circumstances. 
My  amendment  would  provide  the  Sec- 
retary or  administrative  judge  with  a 
choice  of  punitive  sanctions:  The  order 
may  also  assess  a  fine  of  up  to  $100,000 
for  each  such  violation  or  issue  a  cease 
and  desist  order  or  boLii 

Given  this  leeway,  the  problem  of  a 
large  operation  buying  its  way  out  of 
trouble  would  be  avoided  In  such  a  case, 
a  cea.se  and  desist  action  would  be  in 
order  to  assure  cooperation.  But  it  would 
aJso  avoid  the  unfair  meting  out  of  overly 
severe  punishments  to  a  smaller  opera- 
tion, which  all  too  often  destroys  that 
business'  future  viability. 

I  urge  your  support  for  this  simple, 
but  vital,  amendment. 

Mr.  THONE  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  vleW 

Mr.  KETCHLTkl.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Nebraska. 

Mr.  THONE.  Mr.  Chairman,  in  the 
amendment  that  the  gentleman  from 
California  'Mr.  Ketchi'mi  pa.ssed  out  to 
the  Members  there  appears  In  brackets 
the  words,  "on  the  person's  ability  to  con- 
tinue in  business"  The  question  has 
arisen  as  to  whether  the  gentleman 
wanted  that  to  remain  In  or  left  out  of 
his  amendment.  It  is  our  consensus  on 
both  the  majority  and  the  minority  sides 
that  we  would  prefer  to  have  that  in- 
cluded in  the  amendment. 


Mr.  KETCHUM.  That  is  included  in 
the  amendment. 

Mr.  THONE.  It  is  included  in  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  have  no  objection  to 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  California  (Mr.  Ketchum). 

Mr.  KETCHUM.  Mr,  Chairman,  I 
thank  the  gentleman. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Tlie  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  California  tMr.  Ketchtjm). 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

AMENDMENT   OFTERZD   BT   MR.    HIGHTOWER 

Mr.  HIGHTOWER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
offer  an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Hightowkb: 
Beginning  at  page  16,  line  14,  delete  the  pe- 
riod and  Insert  the  following  ■":  Provided 
further,  hower>er,  That  If  the  seller  or  his 
duly  authorized  representative  Is  not  present 
to  claim  payment  at  the  point  of  transfer 
of  po.ssesElon,  as  herein  provided,  the  pack- 
er, market  agency  or  dealer  shall  wire  trans- 
fer funds  or  place  a  check  In  the  UJS.  mall, 
for  the  full  amount  of  the  purchase  price 
properly  addressed  to  the  seller,  within  the 
time  limits  specified  in  this  subsection,  such 
action  being  deemed  compliance  with  the 
requirement   for   prompt  payment.'" 

Mr.  HIGHTOWER.  Mr.  Chairman,  this 
Is  the  amendment  we  referred  to  a  little 
bit  ago  in  the  general  debate. 

We  hope  to  clarify  here  that  It  is  the 
Intention  that  the  purchaser,  the  packer, 
may  pay  by  mail. 

I  do  not  believe  that  the  U.S.  Postal 
Service  is  guilty  of  many  inadequacies 
of  which  they  are  often  accused.  I  am 
sure  they  are  not  always  guilty,  and  I 
suppose  one  of  the  oldest  aUbis  is  that 
the  check  is  in  the  mail. 

There  ■v.'Bs  considerable  abuse  of  the 
mail  privilege  under  previous  practice  of 
purchasers  using  the  mail  by  the  use  of  a 
bank  account  perhaps  1,000  miles  away 
from  the  point  of  purchase  of  livestock 
in  order  to  pay,  and  they  enjoyed  the 
benefit  of  a  considerable  float  time. 

We  believe  that  this  amendment  re- 
quires that  the  payment,  if  it  is  going  to 
be  paid  by  mail,  be  done  within  approxi- 
mately a  36-hour  period,  which  would  be 
sufficient.  We  are  not  saying  that  they 
have  to  mail  it  at  a  particular  post  office, 
but  that  they  have  to  mail  it  at  a  particu- 
lar time. 

Mr.  Chairman,  first  of  all,  we  think  it 
is  important  to  emphasize  that  the  seller, 
the  producer,  if  he  is  there  and  wants 
cash  payment,  is  entitled  to  cash  pay- 
ment. We  are  not  trj-ing  to  dictate  any 
credit  arrangements  that  producers  and 
purchasers  may  be  In  the  habit  of 
making. 

Mr.  Chairman,  as  I  think  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas  i  Mr.  Poage  >  brought  out 
in  his  opening  remarks,  if  a  producer 
and  a  packer  want  to  agree  to  any  delay 
in  payment,  they  certainly  can,  just  so 
long  as  It  is  done  in  writing.  There  is 
no  problem  there.  However,  in  the 
absence  of  an  agreement  in  writing  at 
the  point  of  transfer,  at  the  time  of 
transfer  of  possession,  then  the  purchas- 
er, the  packer,  may  by  the  end  of  the  next 
business  day  drop  a  check  in  the  mail. 
That  would  satisfy  the  requirement  of 
prompt  payment. 


Mr.  LATTA.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HIGHTOWER.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Ohio. 

Mr.  LATTA.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  thank  the 
gentleman  for  yielding. 

I  would  just  like  to  clarify  a  couple  of 
points. 

The  gentleman's  amendment  wotild  al- 
so apply  to  ca^es  where  they  buy  by  car- 
cass or  grade  and  yield;  is  that  not  cor- 
rect? As  I  imderstand  it,  the  gentleman's 
amendment  applies  to  this  entire  section, 
and  it  would  be  payment  after  the  grade 
and  yield  have  been  established  by  the 
inspector. 

To  cite  a  hypothetical  situation,  say 
that  the  inspector  makes  the  grade  on  a 
Friday.  The  next  business  day  then  would 
be  Monday;  is  that  correct? 

Mr.  HIGHTOWER.  That  is  true. 

Mr.  LATTA.  And  then  it  would  be  the 
same  thing  as  far  as  the  matter  of  the 
agreement  is  concerned.  The  gentleman 
indicated  that  the  seller  and  the  pur- 
chaser could  make  an  Independent 
agreement,  and  the  gentleman  heard  the 
colloquy  between  myself  and  the  gen- 
tleman from  Texas  (Mr.  Poagk>  earlier 
that  some  imderstanding  at  the  sale,  ex- 
cept where  both  the  seller  and  purchaser 
might  sign,  would  be  sufficient;  therefore, 
they  would  not  have  to  call  in  a  battery 
of  lawyers  if  they  wanted  to  change  the 
provision  in  this  bill. 

For  example,  to  provide  for  making 
payment  In  10  days? 

Mr.  HIGHTOWER.  That  Is  true.  I 
would  imagine  that  the  packers  and 
stockyards  administration  could  issue 
some  kind  of  form  or  wording  on  this 
sort  of  arrangement,  or  perhaps  it  would 
not  require  any  particular  form,  just 
any  agreement  in  writing  for  any  kind 
of  delay,  I  believe  would  satisfy  the  statu- 
tory requirements. 

Mr.  LATTA.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
and  if  the  gentleman  will  yield  further 
for  one  more  point  of  clarification,  let 
me  say  that  I  agree  completely  with  the 
gentleman  that  if  the  seller  at  the  time 
of  the  sale  demands  payment  that  he  Is 
entitled  to  payment  then  and  there  or 
he  does  not  have  to  sell. 

Mr.  HIGHTOWER.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  LATTA.  And  that  is  the  law  now. 
notwithstanding  what  might  be  passed 
here  today,  and  this  has  no  effect  what- 
soever on  that  type  of  arrangement.  I 
know  that  some  people  have  been  a  lit- 
tle bit  concerned  over  the  situation  of 
making  some  kind  of  an  arrangement  to 
purchase  cattle,  they  go  out  with  the 
driver  of  the  truck  and  he  wants  to  get 
the  livestock  and  the  seller  demands  pay- 
ment and  he  is  entitled  to  the  payment 
right  then  and  there  or  he  does  not  have 
to  sell. 

Mr.  HIGHTOWER.  That  Is  true. 

Mr.  LATTA.  I  think  this  clarifies  the 
situation. 

I  want  to  commend  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  for  offering  his  amendment 
so  that  the  malls  could  be  used. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  has  expired. 

(By  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  High- 
TOWER  was  allowed  to  proceed  for  2  addi- 
tional minutes.) 
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Mr.  HAGEDORN  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HIGHTOWER.  I  yield  to  my  col- 
league, the  genllemun  from  Minnesota. 
Mr.  HAGEDORN.  Mr.  niaimxan,  I 
thank  Uie  gentleman  for  yielding  to  me 
I  would  like  to  enter  Into  a  ver>'  brief 
colloquy  to  clarify  exactly  the  gentle- 
man's definition  of  the  legislation  re- 
garding "point  of  trai-Lsfer"  and  that  It 
would  mean  the  point  at  which  the  grade 
and  yield  of  the  carcass  would  be  deter- 
mined at  the  f>olnt  of  processing  and  not 
at  .some  rural  or  outlying  purchasing 
stotlon? 

Mr.  HIGHTOWTER.  Yes.  I  do  not  think 
there  i-s  any  doubt  about  that  on  the  de- 
termination of  grade  and  yield. 

Mr.  HAGEDORN.  I  Uiank  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  MYERS  of  Indiana.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HIGHTOWER.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Indiana. 

Mr.  MYERS  of  Indiana.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  tliank  tlie  gentleman  for  yielding. 
I  agree  with  the  Intent  of  tlie  amend- 
ment, but  I  am  not  at  all  sure  as  I  read 
the  amendment  that  tliis  is  going  to  fully 
close  everj-  possible  loophole.  As  a  former 
banker,  I  remember  a  few  years  ago  that 
a  meat  packer  did  get  into  financial 
trouble  and  he  started  postdating  checks, 
he  was  operating  on  the  float,  and  he 
would  mail  the  checks  out  maylx-  a  week 
late  and  then  date  them  a  week  later 
than  that  so  he  was  getting  two  weeks 
out  of  them. 

Is  there  anything  that  the  gentleman 
says  m  his  amendment  that  would  pre- 
vent a  dealer  or  a  packer  from  postdating 
tlie  checks  and  yet  complying  with  the 
stiitute,  such  as  dating  the  check  aliead, 
yet  complying  witli  your  amendment? 

Mr.  HIGHTOWER  I  would  say  to  my 
colleague,  tlie  gentleman  from  Indiana, 
I  think  the  statute  would  anticipate  that 
any  check  would  be  a  legal  check  under 
the  laws  of  tiiat  State  and  in  most  States 
this  would  be  an  Illegal  practice.  I  do  not 
believe  that  it  would  be  in  compliance 
with  this  act  if  they  issued  such  an  illegal 
chiH'k. 

The  CHAIRMAN  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman has  ag;un  expired. 

Mr.  M\'ERS  of  Indiana.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  move  to  strike  the  last  word  and 
I  rise  ui  support  of  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  the  gentleman 
from  Te.xas.  the  author  of  this  amend- 
ment. Mr  HIGHTOWER.  a  question.  Since 
this  amendment  does  amend  section  409, 
if  postdating  a  check  would  not  be  a  vio- 
lation of  tlie  Intent  of  section  409(c), 

Mr.  HIGHTOWER.  Yes,  paragraph  (c) 
of  that  section  says  that  any  delay  or 
attempt  to  delay  by  a  market  agency 
would  be  an  unfair  practice. 

Mr  MYERS  of  Indiana.  Under  this 
amendment,  then,  it  is  true  that  the 
postdating  of  a  check  would  be  in  viola- 
tion of  the  provisions  of  paragraph  (O 
of  section  409,  is  that  a  fact? 

Mr.  HIGHTOWER   It  is, 

Mr  MYERS  of  Indiana  And,  there- 
fore, would  b<>  an  illeeal  act? 

Mr.  HIGHTOWER   That  Is  correct. 

Mr.  MYERS  of  Indiana.  I  thank  the 
gentleman  and  I  yield  back  the  balance 
of  my  time. 


AMENDMENT  orTKRrD  BY  MR  JdNES  'T  NORTH 
CAROUN.A  AS  A  SUaSYTTVrE  FOR  THE  AMEND- 
MENT   OmRKD    BT    MB.    HIOHTOWXB 

Mr.  JONES  of  North  Carolina.  Mr 
Chairman.  I  offer  an  amendment  as  a 
substitute  for  the  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows; 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Jones  of  North 
CaroUna  as  a  substitute  for  the  amendment 
offered  by  Mr  Hichtower:  On  page  15. 
strike  line  23  through  line  25  and  on  page  16. 
strike  line  1  through  line  14  and  Insert  In 
Ueu  thereof: 

"S»c.  409.  (a)  Each  packer,  market  agency, 
or  dealer  purchasing  livestock  shall,  before 
the  close  of  the  next  business  day  following 
the  purchase  of  livestock  and  transfer  of 
{jossesslon  thereof,  transmit  or  deliver  to  the 
seller  or  his  duly  authorized  agent  the  fuU 
amount  of  the  purchase  price  ProiHded 
however.  That  in  the  case  of  a  purchase  on 
a  carcass  or  'grade  and  yield'  basis,  purcTiaser 
shall  transmit  or  deliver  payment  for  the 
full  amount  of  the  purchase  price  not  later 
than  the  close  of  the  first  business  day  fol- 
lowing determination  of  purchase  price." 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  North  Caro- 
lina I  Mr.  JoNXs) . 

Mr.  JONES  of  North  Carolina.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  thiiik  my  dlstlnguisiied 
friend,  the  gentleman  from  Texas,  is 
trying  to  get  at  the  same  thing,  but  I 
would  like  to  believe  that  the  language 
In  this  amendment  is  a  little  more  defini- 
tive and  more  acceptable  to  the  com- 
mittee than  perhaps  the  other  one.  That 
would  be  the  decision  of  the  committee  to 
make,  of  course. 

What  this  amendment  does  basically 
Is  add  the  word  "transmit"  which  by 
definition  is  use  of  the  mails  to  pay  a 
legitimate  bill,  which  all  of  us  do.  It  is 
common  practice  in  commerce,  It  still 
requires  that  the  settlement  shall  be 
made  by  the  end  of  the  day  following  the 
date  of  the  purchase.  It  does  not  change 
that  requirement,  nor  does  it  open  any 
loophole  that  I  can  see  on  the  part  of 
the  purchasers  of  the  livestock  or  the 
cattle.  But  It  does,  as  far  as  I  am  con- 
cerned, estAblLsh  a  precedent  in  the  busi- 
ness practice  of  paying  through  the  malls 
under  certain  conditions,  which  the  bill 
In  its  original  form  does  not  permit. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  back  the  re- 
mainder of  my  time. 

Mr.  POAGE  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  in 
oppKJsltlon  to  the  substitute  amendment 

It  seems  to  me  that  both  of  these 
amendments  seek  to  correct  what  I 
think  was  an  unintentional  mistake  in 
the  drafting  of  this  bill.  I  referred  to  It 
in  my  opening  remarks,  and  It  has  been 
referred  to  several  times.  I  think  we  are 
pretty  generally  in  aKreement  that  we 
should  be  allowed  to  use  the  mails.  When 
payment  Ls  not  made  oUierwise  and  there 
is  not  anybody  there  to  receive  it.  why, 
certainly,  the  purchaser  .sliould  be  al- 
lowed to  use  the  mails  to  make  the  pay- 
ment before  he  closes  business  that 
night. 

It  seems  to  me  the  question  is  just 
which  one  of  these  proposals  more  effec- 
tively does  that.  While  I  understand  that 
the  Jones  substitute  amendment  is  in- 
tended to  probably  go  even  further  than 
the  Hlghtower  amendment  intended  to 
go,  it  seems  to  me  that  it  Is  just  exactly 
the  reverse,  that  the  Hightower  amend- 
ment in  plain  language  says  that  one  can 


use  the  mails  The  Jones  amendment 
says  that  one  can  "transmit."  Wiiether 
using  the  malls  actually  "transmits  '  or 
not  seems  to  me  to  be  a  question  of  fact. 
In  these  days  of  uncertain  mail  senice. 
I  do  not  know  that  one  can  prove  the  fai  i 
that  It  was  actually  transmitted  At  lea.^t 
in  too  many  cases  we  find  that  it  is  not 
So  it  seems  to  me  tliat  while  they  both 
intend  to  do  exactly  the  same  thing,  tlie 
Hlghtower  amendment  says  in  plain 
English  language  what  we  want  to  do, 
and  that  is  to  say  that  the  packer  can  use 
the  malls  The  Jones  amendment  does 
not  mention  the  mails;  it  just  says  that 
the  buyer  .shall  transmit  which  I  suppose 
would  mean,  by  any  means  that  he  can 
transmit  It  Does  the  Jones  amendment 
mean  that  dropping'  in  the  mails"  would 
be  adequate  if  the  mailman  never  moved 
it  '  I  think  under  the  Jones  amendment 
if  the  check  is  not  moved,  then  the  buyer 
has  not  'transmitted"  paymiMit. 

Mr.    JONES    of    North    Carolina.    Mr 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr  POAGE.  I  yield  to  the  trentleman 
from  North  Carolina 

Mr.  JONES  of  North  Carolina.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

I  will  say  to  the  chairman  that  in  vifw 
of  the  mail  service  we  have  experienced 
in  this  present  time.  I  thoupht  the  bet- 
ter language  would  be  to  transmit  rather 
than  confine  it  to  the  mail  service. 

Mr.  POAGE.  I  think  that  the  gentle- 
man may  really  be  wanting  to  make  this 
more  restrictive  than  I  had  sujtposed.  I 
mean  by  imposing  a  greater  burden  on 
the  purchaser.  Both  of  these  amend- 
ments were  intended  to  relieve  the  pur- 
cha.ser  of  the  necessity  of  goinR  out  and 
hunting  up  the  seller  of  the  cattle,  grab- 
bing him  by  the  neck  and  saving,  "Here 
Ls  the  money." 

They  were  both  intended  to  make  it  a 
little  easier  to  carry  on  the  business  at 
the  end  of  the  day.  The  only  thing  I  fear 
in  connection  with  the  Jones  amendment 
Ls  that  the  gentleman  has  not  given  anv 
relief  at  all  unle.ss  the  mails  actually  car- 
ry and  deliver  the  check  Uie  next  day. 
whereas  the  Hightower  amendment  ha."? 
given  this  relief  without  any  question.  It 
seems  to  me,  and  since  they  both  are 
striking  at  the  same  thing  I  believe  we 
ought  to  accept  the  one  that  is  written 
m  the  clearest  and  most  definitive  lan- 
guage, which  I  think  is  the  Hightower 
amendment  S<^i  I  hope  the  Members  will 
turn  down  the  substitute  amendment. 

Mr  PEYSER  Mr.  Chairman.  I  move  to 
strike  the  last  word 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  a.sk  a 
short  question  of  the  authors  of  Uie 
amendments  for  my  ov^-n  clarification  on 
one  point?  Basically  the  amendment.^ 
both  gentlemen  are  offering  will  have  no 
impact  on  the  situation  if  the  so-called 
purchaser  and  the  .seller  are  at  the  .scene. 
Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  HIGHTOWER.  Mr.  Chairman,  if 
the  gentleman  will  yield  so  I  may  re- 
spond, as  I  intf-rprt't  tlie  Jon^s  amend- 
ment that  has  nothing  to  do  with  the 
situation  if  both  are  at  tiie  scene  My 
amendment  provides  that  from  the  seller 
the  producer  can  demand  payment  right 
then  and  there  My  amendment  provides 
if  the  .seller  Is  not  at  the  scene,  then  the 
buyer  or  purchaser  may  drop  a  check  in 
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the  mail.  The  Jones  amendment  makes 
no  reference  to  a  check  and  even  would 
Imply  and  I  believe  would  provide  or 
make  it  possible  for  the  purchaser  to  pay 
by  draft,  which  is  one  of  the  abuses  that 
we  seek  to  do  away  with  in  this  legisla- 
tion. 

Mr.  PEYSER.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 
That  basically  was  my  understanding. 

Mr.  JONES  of  North  Carolina.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  from  New- 
York  yield? 

Mr.  PEYSER.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  North  Carolina. 

Mr.  JONES  of  North  Carolina.  Mr. 
Chairman,  the  last  paragraph  of  my 
amendment  reads 

Provided  however,  That  In  the  case  of  a 
purchase  on  a  carcass  or  "grade  and  yield" 
basis,  purchaser  shall  transmit  or  deliver 
payment  for  the  fuU  amount  of  the  purchase 
price  not  later  than  the  close  of  the  first  busi- 
ness day  foUowlng  determination  of  purchase 
price. 

Mr.  PEYSER.  I  think  the  same  basic 
problem  exists  regardless  of  these 
amendments  in  the  bill  itself.  Even  with 
these  amendments  we  still  are  establish- 
ing a  situation  which  is  going  to  cre- 
ate an  unquestionable  economic  hardship 
on  the  people  who  are  purchasing  the 
cattle  or  the  product  from  the  producer. 
Without  any  question  that  -will  be  done. 
We  are  not  going  to  be  hurting  the  maJor 
packers,  such  as  Armour  or  Swift.  We 
will  only  be  hurting  the  smaller  or  mod- 
erate-sized packers,  of  which  there  are 
greater  numbers  even  though  they  may 
not  represent  the  volume  the  major 
packers  do.  I  do  not  miderstand  why  we 
would  want  to  do  that. 

Mr  HIGHTOWT:r.  I  do  not  under- 
stand what  the  gentleman  means  by 
saying  we  will  create  a  hardship  when 
all  we  are  asking  them  to  do  Is  to  pay 
for  the  product  they  are  receiving. 

Mr  PEYSER.  It  is  not  asking  them  to 
pa>'.  Based  on  the  statements  made  ear- 
lier by  the  chairman  and  ranking  minor- 
ity member,  we  are  only  deahng  with  a 
small  percentage  of  all  packers  that  have 
had  real  problems  that  have  affected  the 
producei-s.  But  we  are  demanding  in  this 
legislation,  as  I  understand  it,  that  until 
payment  Ls  made  they  cannot  even  use 
the  inventorv-  they  have  just  acquired  to 
receive  loans  from  the  bank  in  order  to 
get  the  money. 

Mr.  HIGHTOWER  What  about  the 
inventors'  of  tlie  producers  and  the  pro- 
ducer has  borrowed  money  to  produce 
the  cattle  and  his  banker  back  home  has 
put  up  tlie  money  and  is  he  not  entitled 
to  get  his  money  back  before  the  creditor 
of  the  packer  would  come  into  the  pic- 
ture for  the  same  livestock? 

Mr  PEYSER.  It  .seems  to  me  we  could 
appb-  that  same  theory  to  everj-  small 
busine-ss  operation  in  the  countrj"  and  If 
we  talk  about  that  we  are  talking  about 
an  omnibus  bill  to  guarantee  agahist  loss 
of  bankruptcy  by  any  small  business  in 
the  countn.-.  It  would  be  like  insuring  the 
savings  accounts  by  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment at  the  savings  banks. 

Mr.  HIGHTOWER  If  the  gentleman 
will  yield  further,  this  situation  was  not 
brought  to  the  attention  of  the  commit- 
tee by  the  failure  of  some  small  isolated 
l>acker.  It  was  a  gigantic  failure  of  a  big 
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packer  and  with  the  same  business  prac- 
tices continuing  it  could  happen  again. 

Certainly  we  have  no  desire  to  put 
small  E>ackers  out  of  business.  My  experi- 
ence in  talking  to  small  packers  is  that 
they  are  paying  the  top  dollar,  anyway. 
They  are  not  going  to  have  to  change 
their  practices  one  bit. 

Mr.  PEYSER.  Would  the  gentleman 
object  if  we  change  that  $500,000  to 
$5  million?  It  will  then  move  us  into  the 
area  of  the  major  packers  that  we  are 
talking  about,  but  not  the  small  pro- 
ducers who  are  going  to  be  hurt  by  this. 
Mr.  HIGHTOWER.  The  gentleman 
from  New  York  may  have  bigger  ideas 
than  does  this  gentleman  from  Texas. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York  (Mr.  Peyser)  has 
expired. 

(At  the  request  of  Mr.  Se3elius,  and 
by  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Peyser  was 
allowed  to  proceed  for  an  additional  2 
minutes.) 

Mr.  SEBELIUS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PEYSER.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Kansas. 

Mr  SEBELIUS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  ad- 
vised the  gentleman  that  I  was  not  go- 
ing to  use  the  gentleman's  name;  but  at 
that  time  I  was  quoting  this  section,  to 
prevent  the  packer  from  getting  money 
from  his  inventory  from  the  use  of  the 
farmer's  feed.  It  would  be  a  very  good 
item  in  the  business  if  the  packer  would 
get  a  little  more  operating  capital,  so 
he  would  not  have  to  use  the  fanner's 
feed  to  sell  the  beef  for  the  beef  he  has 
sold. 

Mr.  PEYSER.  I  would  agree  if  that 
were  the  situation  that  existed  today, 
but  when  that  does  not  exist,  and  I  think 
the  gentleman  is  correct,  the  only  thing 
that  is  going  to  happen  is  that  the  small 
packer — who  has  basically  been  paying 
the  producer  regularly  without  any  loss — 
is  going  to  find  himself  suddenly  pushed 
out  of  business  because  he  cannot  get 
the  capital  the  gentleman  is  talking 
about. 

Mr.  SEBELIUS.  Well,  the  $500,000 
limitation  in  my  amendment  in  the  com- 
mittee, as  the  gentleman  remembers,  I 
do  not  have  any  objection  to  going  to  $1 
million;  but  beyond  that,  to  level  against 
the  small  packers  and  the  moderate 
packers,  I  feel  in  that  structure  he 
shoiUd  have  a  better  capital  base  if  he 
wants  to. 

We  are  trying  to  hang  on  to  the  farm- 
er's property  somewhere  along  the  line, 
because  once  they  go  in  and  the  CIT  has 
the  thing,  the  farmer  has  nothing  once 
that  beef  goes  in  there. 

Mr.  PEYSER.  The  thing  that  came  out 
of  the  hearings  held  by  the  committee 
wtis  that  there  was  a  tremendous  amount 
of  default  taking  place  in  this  situation. 
There  was  a  major  loss,  but  I  do  not 
think  the  Government  can  go  around 
protecting  every  business  that  is  going  to 
be  potentially  faced  with  a  problem  when 
a  major  manufacturer  or  producer  goes 
out  of  business.  That  is  not  our  realm. 

Mr.  ENGLISH.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 

to  strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  difference  between 

the  two  amendments,  under  the  High- 


tower amendment  the  seller  can  d«nand 
to  be  paid  on  deUvery. 

Under  the  Jones  of  North  Carolina 
amendment,  as  I  unberstand  it,  the  seller 
would  not  be  able /to  demand  payment. 
This  is  the  difference,  as  I  see  it,  between 
the  two  bills.  The  Jones  amwidment 
basically  puts  us  back  where  we  are  now. 
Mr.  MOORE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  from  Oklahoma  yield? 
Mr.  ENGLISH.  Certainly,  I  yield 
Mr.  MOORE.  Mr.  Chairman,  getting 
back  to  the  discussion  a  moment  ago  of 
the  gentleman  frcwn  New  York  (Mr.  P»t- 
SER)  we  have  a  report  from  the  U5.  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  which  states 
that  there  are  some  1,720  slaughter 
houses  in  the  United  States  today.  Due 
to  the  $500,000  exemption  of  the  bill, 
only  950  would  be  subject  to  the  provi- 
sions of  this  bill.  I  do  not  remember  our 
committee  having  any  evidence  that 
those  950  needed  help  or  that  they  could 
not  operate  under  the  provisions  of  this 
bill. 

Is  the  gentleman  from  Oklah<wna,  also 
a  member  of  the  committee,  aware  of 
any  such  evidence? 

Mr.  ENGLISH.  Not  that  I  cflJi  recall. 
Mr.  PEYSER.  Mr.  CTbairmaJi.  wlU  the 
gentleman  yield? 
Mr.  ENGLISH.  Certainly,  I  yield. 
Mr.  PEYSER.  Of  course,  there  was  no 
testimony  saying  they  could  not  exist 
under  this;  but  I  sun  saying  that  the 
realities  are  that  these  people  will  be 
forced  to  seek  extra  capital.  I  think  the 
gentleman  from  Kansas  before  made  the 
point  very  clear,  these  people  are  going 
to  need  additional  capital  in  order  to 
qualify  to  stay  under  this  program.  That 
is  what  is  going  to  happen.  We  are  going 
to  lose  out  to  the  big  packer. 

Mr.  ENGLISH.  We  are  getting  away 
from  the  question  of  the  basic  differences 
between  the  Hightower  amendment  and 
the  Jones  amendment. 

What  we  are  discussing  now  is  how 
to  pay  this  m&n,  and  I  would  suggest 
that  we  try  to  restrain  ourselves  and  re- 
strict ourselves  to  the  question  before  us 
at  this  time. 

Mr.  EVANS  of  Colorado.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ENGLISH.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Colorado. 

Mr  EVANS  of  Colorado.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  would  like  to  comply  with  the 
gentleman's  request,  but  yet  I  think  the 
issue  raised  by  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  is  too  important  to  abandon  dis- 
cussing it  at  this  time.  The  genUeman 
from  New  York  views  with  great  concern 
the  ability  of  the  packers  to  raise  capital 
under  the  provisions  of  this  bill.  I  think 
we  ought  to  stop  and  look  at  the  ques- 
tion. 

I  do  not  mind  a  packer  raising  capital 
on  something  he  has  bought  and  paid 
for  when  he  has  title  to  it.  The  question 
is  when  does  title  pass?  If  the  seUer  ia 
content  to  have  title  pass  and  not  be  paid 
for  a  week  or  two  or  three  weeks,  he  may 
so  do.  But,  if  the  seller  wants  to  be  paid 
on  a  cash  basis,  that  is  a  different  mat- 
ter. 

What  concerns  me  is  that  the  packer, 
in  the  interim,  would  be  able  to  use  some- 
thing he  does  not  have  Utle  to  in  order 
to  raise  capital.  So,  I  think  the  one  who 
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wants  to  get  paid  In  cash  should  be  paid, 
and  paid  promptly. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  North  Carolina  <Mr.  Jones  i  as  a 
substitute  for  the  ami^ndment  oCfered  by 
the  ger.tleman  from  Texas  (Mr.  High- 
tower  ) 

The  amendment  offered  as  a  substitute 
for  the  amendment  was  rejected. 

AMENDMENT     OFFEKED     BY      MR.      IJLTTfi     TO     THB 
.\.VIt.VDMENT    OPTEEED     BV     MR      HIGHTOWER 

Mr  LATTA.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer  an 
amendment  to  the  amendment 

The  Clerk  read  as  follow.s: 

.^meticliMent  ofTercd  bv  Mr  Iatta  to  the 
amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Hightowir:  In 
Uno  4  of  the  Hlghtower  amendment  strike 
out  the  word  "claim"  and  Insert  the  word 
"demand". 

Mr.  LATTA.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  have  dis- 
cussed this  with  both  sides.  It  is  merely 
a  clarifying  amendment. 

Mr  HIGHTOWER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  LATTA.  I  will  be  glad  to  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Texas. 

Mr.  HIGHTOWER.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
word  is  probably  a  little  stronger,  but 
we  will  accept  it 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio  (Mr.  Latta'  to  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  (Mr.  Higiitower'  . 

The  amendment  to  the  amendment 
was  agreed  to. 

The  CH.\IRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  (Mr.  Hichtower),  as 
amended. 

The  amendment,  as  amended,  was 
agreed  to. 

AMrNPMKNT     OFTEBED      BY      MR       RICHMOND 

Mr  RICHMOND.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  of- 
fer an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Ajmendnient  offered  by  Mr.  Richmond;  Be- 
ginning at  page  17.  line  7.  strike  everything 
up  to  and  Including  page  18.  line  18. 

Mr.  RICHMOND.  Mr.  Chairman,  my 
colleagues,  a  practical  remedy  to  restore 
producer  confidence  in  meatpackers  and 
processors  is  important  to  the  livestock 
Industry  and  to  American  consumers. 
Producers  need  to  be  assured  of  prompt, 
reliable  payment,  while  consumers  need 
a  livestock  marketing  system  which  pro- 
vides fresh  products  at  the  lowest  pos- 
sible cost. 

Small  businesses  have  had  to  bear  the 
bnint  of  our  unhealthy  economy  and 
small  packers  are  no  exception.  I  voted 
agauLst  H.R.  8410  in  committee  because 
it  contains  a  provision  which  will  fur- 
ther injure  the  small  packer  by  making  it 
virtually  Impossible  for  him  to  obtain 
necessary  capital. 

My  amendment,  to  strike  this  pro- 
vision, will  greatly  assist  small  packers 
and  prevent  increased  meat  prices,  while 
mainlining  financial  protection  for  cat- 
tle producers. 

As  the  bill  now  reads,  the  packer's  own- 
ership and  therefore  capital  cannot  be 
assured  until  hLs  payment  to  the  pro- 
ducer has  cleared  the  bank.  This  may 
take  7  to  10  working  days.  My  amend- 
ment will  correct  tills  inequity  by  riek-t- 
ing  tile  provision  and  allowing  the  packer 


to   obtain   working   capital    through   fi- 
nancing hLs  Inventories. 

In  normal  business  practice,  manufac- 
turers purchase  raw  materials,  or  inven- 
tories, with  clear  title  to  them.  This  en- 
ables them  to  obtain  necessary  capital 
for  business  operations  by  using  these 
supplies  as  collateral.  The  small  packer 
should  also  be  afforded  this  basic  busi- 
ness right. 

The  purpose  of  packer-bonding  legis- 
lation is  to  protect  livestock  producers  by 
requiring  bonding  of  all  packers.  The 
provision  that  producers  retain  title  to 
their  livestock  long  after  they  have  been 
paid  is  onerous  and  unnecessary. 

With  bonding,  producers  have  assur- 
ance that  packers  are  in  a  stable  and 
solvent  financial  condition. 

Obviously,  no  bonding  company  would 
risk  its  money  on  a  financially  unstable 
packer. 

If  a  producer  has  any  doubts  about 
whether  his  packer  has  sufficient  funds 
to  cover  hLs  check,  he  can  reque.<;f  an 
Immediate  wire  transfer  of  funds  from 
the  packer's  bnnk  This  can  be  accom- 
plished in  a  matter  of  hours. 

If  the  packer's  check  does  not  clear, 
the  bonding  company  must  protect  the 
cattleman's  financial  rights. 

The  packing  industry  estimates,  if  my 
amendment  passes,  that  consumers 
would  save  $.54  million  at  the  meat 
counter. 

My  amendment  is  a  vote  for  con- 
sumers, a  vote  for  packers  and  a  vote 
for  cattlemen.  If  It  should  fall,  I  believe 
this  bill  will  set  a  bad  precedent  and 
should  be  defeated.  If  it  should  pass.  I 
believe  we  will  be  maklnp  real  progress 
toward  solving  a  difficult  agricultural 
problem.  I  urge  my  urban  and  rural  col- 
leagues to  join  me  In  this  effort 

Mr.  HIGHTOWER.  Mr.  Chairman, 
win  the  gentleman  yield' 

Mr.  RICHMOND  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas   iMr.  HichtowerV 

Mr.  HIGHTOWER.  I  thank  the  gen- 
tleman for  yielding 

Mr.  Chairman,  did  I  understand  the 
gentleman  to  say  that  he  thought  the 
producer  was  tr>ing  to  keep  title  to  his 
product  long  after  It  was  sold":"  Is  that 
what  the  gentleman  said  just  now? 

Mr.  RICHMOND  Mr.  Chairman,  un- 
der the  present  bill  the  cattleman  has 
a  trust  on  those  cattle  until  the  check 
actually  clears  We  are  assuming  the 
cattleman  Is  from  some  small  towTi, 
dealing  with  a  countn,-  bank,  and  the 
packing  house  is  usuallv  dcallntr  with  a 
large  city  bank,  in  ChlcaKO.  New  York, 
or  California.  We  therefore  have  a  pe- 
riod of  from  7  to  10  working  days 
during  which  that  check  may  take  to 
clear. 

I  do  not  believe  the  small  independent 
packer,  which  we  want  to  keep  in  busi- 
ness, which  Ls  giving  the  farmer  a  legiti- 
mate check  under  a  2-day  bond,  should 
not  be  able  to  borrow  money  on  its  in- 
ventory until  tiiat  check  is  cleared. 

Mr.  HIGHTOWER.  If  the  gentleman 
will  yield  further,  the  gentleman  under- 
stands there  is  no  trust  unless  there  Is 
a  bankruptcy.  It  is  onlv  when  the  packer 
goes  bankrupt  that  tliLs  trust  comes  Into 
being  n  the  cattle  are  paid  for.  then 
there  will  be  no  trust.  If  the  check  is 
cleared,    if    the    producer    has    got    his 


money,  if  tlie  banker  has  got  his  money 
through  the  producer  having  paid,  then 
there  will  be  no  trust. 

Mr  RICHMONT)  The  fanner  does  not 
get  his  cash  until  tliat  che<-k  actually 
clears  through  his  countr>-  bank  and  the 
packer's  big  city  bank.  Tliis  could  take 
10  days.  We  know  tlie  average  .slaugh- 
terhouse does  not  keep  Inventory  on 
hand  for  that  long.  The  trust  arrange- 
ment is  toUilly  unworkable  as  a  practi- 
cal matter.  There  is  nothing  wrong  with 
the  bill,  the  bonding  provisions  are  ex- 
cellent, the  trust  arrangement  is  just 
totally  unnece.ssary. 

Mr  THONE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr  RICHMONT3  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Nebraska   (Mr.  Thone). 

Mr.  THONE.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding 

The  trust  arrangement  Is  inoperative 
until  tlierc  Is  a  bankruptcy  Tliere  has  U) 
he  a  bankruptcy  before  the  provision  Is 
triggcrtM-i 

Mr.  RICHMOND  The  trust  arrange- 
ment Ls  In  effect  until  the  packer's  check 
clears,  making  it  impossible  for  him  U 
borrow  money  on  lais  inventory  as  long 
as  the  trust  exLsts  Tlie  gentleman  from 
Nebraska  and  I  both  know  that  inven- 
torj-  does  not  even  stay  In  the  slaughter- 
house for  10  days. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  has  expired. 

'On  request  of  Mr.  Thone.  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Richmond  was 
allowed  to  proceed  for  2  additional  min- 
utes. I 

Mr.  THONE  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  further? 

Mr.  RICHMOND  I  yield  tq  the  gen- 
tleman from  Nebraska. 

Mr.  THONE  I  tlianJc  the  gentleman 
for  yielding 

Mr.  Chainnan  I  will  ask  my  dear  col- 
league. Uie  gentleman  from  New  York 
(Mr.  Richmond  I.  thLs  question:  Does  It 
not  kind  of  bother  tlie  gentleman  that 
tliese  packers  here  are  trying— as  tlie 
gentleman  from  Colorado  iMr.  Evans' 
so  rightly  pointed  out  before — to  use  as 
collateral  livestock  for  which  they  have 
not  paid?  This  thing  Ls  Just  Inherently 
wrong. 

Mr.  RICHMOND.  This  Is  a  common 
cust<im  that  happens  every  day  In  the 
week  ill  every  business  in  the  United 
States  which  borrows  money  on  its  in- 
ventor>-.  Let  us  remember  that  under 
this  bill  the  packer  Ls  bonded  He  Ls  su- 
pervised by  the  Packer  Bonding  Adminis- 
tration nf  the  USDA  The  bonding  com- 
panv  would  not  give  a  bond,  in  the  first 
place.  If  the  packer  were  financially 
weak  Finally.  If  the  farmer  had  any 
question  on  the  credit  of  the  packer,  ail 
he  would  do  is  go  to  hLs  bank  and  re- 
quest a  wire  transfer.  He  is  therefore  well 
protected. 

I  do  not  want  to  ."^tand  here  and  put 
'^00  Independent  packers  out  of  business 
for  no  particular  reason 

In  other  words,  we  are  not  helping 
the  farmer:  we  are  reaUy  hurting  300 
small  packers. 

M-  THONE.  Mr  Chairman.  If  the 
gentleman  will  ylold.  we  are  not  putting 
300  small  packers  out  of  business  for  no 
rea.son  unless  they  are  totally  under- 
capitalized. 
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Mr  RICHMOND.  Whether  they  are 
undercapitalized  or  not.  along  with 
bank  financing  they  are  able  to  exist  and 
make  a  small  margin  of  profit  and  fight 
against  the  huge  conglomerates  that  are 
engTieed  In  the  packing  Industry. 

Mr.  THONE.  But  that  Is  what  we  are 
going  to  end  up  with  here.  I  pointed  that 
out  when  I  spoke  of  these  producers, 
and  I  do  not  believe  the  gentleman  was 
on  the  floor  at  the  time. 

It  is  not  just  the  large  producer  who 
is  protected  through  this  trust  pro- 
vision. If  we  do  not  put  the  trust  pro- 
vision in  this  legislation,  I  will  say  to 
the  gentleman  from  New  York  (Mr. 
Richmond",  we  have  nothing  construc- 
tive at  all  for  the  average  producer,  and 
the  consumer  will  be  the  ultimate  loser. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  (Mr.  Rich- 
mond' has  expired. 

1  On  request  of  Mr.  Hichtower  and  by 
unanimous  consent.  Mr.  Richmond  wa* 
allowed  to  onx-eed  for  2  additional 
minutes.)  

Mr  HIGHTOWER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  vield? 

Mr  RICHMOND.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas. 

Mr.  HIGHTOWER.  Mr.  Chairman, 
let  us  talk  about  equity  here.  What  Is 
the  equity  of  giving  the  banker  of  the 
packer  a  lien  on  the  product  when  the 
banker  or  the  producer  furnished  the 
money  and  went  through  all  of  that  In 
order  to  get  the  product  to  the  packer? 
Should  he  not  be  first  protected? 

Unless  we  have  that  trust  provision, 
the  propriety  of  the  liens  or  the  equity 
of  the  liens  would  be  lost.  I  believe  that 
the  producer  has  the  first  equity.  Let  the 
packer's  banker  have  a  lien  on  every- 
thing that  has  been  paid  for.  Including 
all  of  the  stock  and  all  of  the  equipment. 

Mr.  RICHMOND.  Mr.  Chairman,  if 
the  gentleman  will  excuse  me  for  inter- 
rupting, as  we  know,  in  the  packing 
business  nobody  keeps  Inventories,  and 
the  situation  is  constantly  changing 
That  meat  goes  out  awfully  fast.  As  the 
gentleman  knows,  we  are  talking  about  a 
business  that  has  notoriously  high  vol- 
ume and  low  profit  margins.  With  this 
provision  all  we  are  doing  is  increasing 
the  consumer's  cost  for  that  trust  pro- 
vision, and  we  are  giving  the  farmer 
unnecessary  protection.  I  am  sure  that 
no  small  packer  would  be  able  to  get  a 
bond  If  he  were  to  be  financially  unstable 

Mr.  HIGHTOWER.  What  about  the 
country  banker  who  put  up  the  money 
for  the  cattle  to  be  produced  in  the  first 
place? 

Mr.  RICHMOND.  If  the  country  bank- 
er ha.';  any  doubt  about  the  credit  of  the 
packer,  he  can  request  a  wire  transfer 
within  the  two-day  period  of  the  bond. 

Mr  MYERS  of  Indiana.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr  RICHMOND.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Indiana. 

Mr.  MYERS  of  Indiana.  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  fail  to  understand  the  argument  that 
Is  being  made.  In  my  judgment,  the  fi- 
nancing of  this  meat  Inventory  is  little 
different  from  the  financing  of  the  in- 
ventory of  a  hardware  store  or  a  clothing 
store  There  is  a  certain  amount  of  faith 
involved. 

Mr.  RICHMOND.  Right. 


Mr.  MYERS  of  Indiana.  All  this  is  re- 
quiring that  the  producer  originally  re- 
ceives payment,  but  then  when  the  bank 
or  whoever  is  the  lender  who  Is  financing 
the  inventory,  he  takes  a  security  In- 
terest, and  in  most  States  now  we  have 
imlform  commercial  codes  that  provide 
for  security  arrangements.  There  can 
never  be  a  hen,  no  matter  how  many 
documents  we  have,  unless  the  borrower 
has  title  to  the  property  secured.  That 
Is  all  that  is  clarified  in  these  amend- 
ments, that  title  does  not  pass  until  pay- 
ment is  made. 

Mr.  RICHMOND.  'When  the  independ- 
ent packer  gives  its  check  to  the  farmer, 
the  packer  has  made  payment. 

Mr,  POAGE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move  to 
strike  the  last  six  words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  not  rising  In 
behalf  of  the  "small"  packer.  I  have 
heard  that  argument.  I  have  heard  that 
all  afternoon. 

The  gentleman  from  New  York  and 
the  gentleman  from  California  state 
that  they  are  looking  after  the  interests 
of  the  "small"  packer.  This  bill  takes 
care  of  the  small  packer.  This  bill  con- 
tains an  exemption  of  $500,000.  and  any- 
body who  is  small  enough  and  who  is 
not  doing  a  half  a  million  dollars  worth 
of  business  is  not  touched  by  this  bill. 

Of  course.  I  realize  that  in  New  York 
$500,000  may  not  be  much  money,  but 
it  Is  a  whole  lot  of  money  in  the  area 
we  are  talking  about.  This  bill  Is  to  pro- 
tect people  to  whom  $500  is  as  important 
to  them  as  $500,000  is  to  somebody  eLse; 
those  are  the  "small"  people  we  are 
trying  to  protect. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  this  bill  has 
plenty  of  exemption  in  It  for  the  small 
packer. 

So  I  would  then  sisk,  what  is  fair  about 
this  proposal?  What  Is  fair  to  the  large 
and  the  small  packer,  producer  and  con- 
sumer. The  whole  effort  to  strike  down 
this  provision  is  an  effort  to  say  that  we 
do  not  believe  In  a  vendor's  lien 
and  we  want  to  give  somebody  an 
opportunity  to  use  someone's  property 
for  which  payment  has  not  been  mside.  I 
am  not  going  to  say  we  want  to  single  out 
the  "big"  New  York  banks;  I  do  not  know 
whether  they  are  big  or  whether  they  are 
small.  But  this  Is  an  attempt  to  provide 
protection  for  some  of  the  central  banks 
and  their  loans  which  probably  nm  into 
many  millions  of  dollars  to  cover  every- 
thing in  the  possession  of  their  packer 
creditors,  whether  the  collateral  has 
been  paid  for  or  not. 

These  central  banks  do  not  make  these 
loans  by  looking  at  the  inventory,  and 
they  do  not  make  them  by  weighing  the 
animals  that  come  in.  They  simply  make 
a  general  blanket  arrangement  to  cover 
any  meat  the  packer  can  get  his  hands 
on  an>-where  in  the  whole  United  States. 

That  is  what  the  gentleman  from  New- 
York  (Mr.  Richmond)  would  protect.  He 
would  protect  those  who  are  making 
multi-million  dollar  loans,  and  he  would 
take  from  the  family  that  has  five 
heifers  to  sell.  He  would  take  the  full 
value  of  those  five  calves  and  let  the 
packer  borrow  on  that  meat  without  pay- 
ing the  prcxlucer  one  dime. 

Those  calves  were  grown  by  those  farm 
people.  They   were  fed  by  those  farm 


people.  They  were  tended  by  those  farm 
people,  and  they  were  brought  to  market 
and  they  were  sold.  That  man  or  woman 
who  sells  them  ought  to  get  money  for 
these  heifers,  not  some  New  York 
banker. 

The  whole  question  Is  not  whether  we 
are  for  the  small  packer  whom  we  have 
already  protected  in  this  bill,  but  It  Is 
the  question  of  the  old  boy  who  has  five 
or  six  cows  and  whether  we  protect  him 
or  whether  we  protect  a  man  who  has  a 
$5  million  loan. 

This  bUl  is  written  to  treat  everyone 
Justly,  but  it  tries  to  protect  those  who 
cannot  protect  themselves.  It  tries  to  pro- 
tect the  producer  from  the  loss  of  his 
animals  for  which  he  has  not  been  paid. 

Mr.  Chairman,  if  the  First  National 
City  Bank  of  New  York  cannot  protect 
itself,  then  I  am  pretty  badly  fooled.  I 
am  not  here  as  the  spokesman  for  the 
First  National  City  Bank  of  New  York.  I 
have  not  a  thing  in  the  world  against 
them  nor  against  the  Bank  of  America, 
but  I  am  l(x»king  after  those  people  who 
have  no  other  way  to  protect  themselves 
with  respect  to  some  property  that  has 
not  been  paid  for;  and  if  they  are  not 
protected,  that  property  will  pass  into 
the  hands  of  some  other  creditor  before 
the  man  is  ever  paid  for  the  cows  that  he 
grew  a  long  time  ago. 

Mr.  RICHMOND.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
Vhe  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  POAGE.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  York. 

Mr.  RIC^HMOND.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

The  distinguished  chairman  is  em- 
phasizing large,  gigantic  companies  who 
do,  do  business  in  the  mull timillion -dol- 
lar range. 

We  are  not  reaUy  worried  about  saving 
the  small.  Independent  packer  who  does 
only  maybe  $1  million  to  $5  million  busi- 
ness a  year. 

I  do  not  want  to  see  the  small  i>acker 
go  out  of  business  because  of  an  unneces- 
sary clause  that  we  are  putting  in  this 
bill. 

The  farmer  is  well  protected  by  the 
bond  and  by  the  fact  tiiat  the  USDA  has 
total  supervision  over  the  packing  in- 
dustry. I  do  not  think  the  farmer  whcMn 
I  really  care  about  has  to  worry  about 
the  trust  agreement.  I  believe  we  are 
talking  about  the  smaU,  independent 
packing  company,  which  Is  really  a  very 
small  businessman;  and  the  question  Ls 
whether  we  should  try  to  help  the  small 
businessman  of  America.  I  am  not  wor- 
ried about  Swift  and  Armour. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Tlie  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Texas  (Mr.  Poage)  has  ex- 
pired. 

f  By  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Poage  was 
allowed  to  proceed  for  2  additional  min- 
utes.) 

Mr.  POAGE.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  do  not 
claim  to  know  the  laws  in  New  Yoik 
State.  I  never  practiced  there.  But  I  do 
know  that  most  of  the  people  in  the  farm 
areas  of  the  United  States  recognize  the 
Importance  of  a  vendor's  Hen.  They  rec- 
ognize that  the  man  who  sells  something 
should  at  least  have  a  lien  thereon  imtll 
the  item  Is  paid  for. 

There  are  various  ways  of  taking  care 
of  that  lien  locally. 
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We  are  here  flxiuK  that  lien  by  act  of 
Congress  on  that  part  of  the  Inventory 
for  which  the  packer  has  not  paid.  We 
are  not  creating  any  lien  on  any  tiling  for 
which  Uie  packer  has  paid.  Wc  are  simply 
saying  that  until  one  pays,  he  cannot 
pledge  the  property  t<>  someone  else. 
What  Ls  wrong  with  tlial? 

Mr.  MYERS  of  Indiana.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  tlie  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  POAGE.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Indiana. 

Mr.  MYERS  of  Indiana.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

The  only  packer  or  processor  who  could 
be  hurt  here  is  the  one  already  operating 
on  a  very  slim  margin  or  operating  on 
someone  else's  money  and  who  Is  In  a 
shaky  financial  condition  already.  He  is 
operating  on  money  tliat  he  really  does 
not  have.  He  will  be  the  only  one  who 
has  to  borrow  money.  Instead  of  delay- 
ing payment  until  he  collects  on  the 
carcass  or  sells  the  meat,  he  will  have  to 
put  the  money  up  originally  like  every 
other  retailer  m  the  country  has  to  do. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  are  not  hurting  any- 
one except  those  who  are  already  really 
In  trouble.  We  mav  be  Identifying  them, 
but  that  Is  the  only  difference. 

Mr.  POAOE  That  is  right. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  hope  that  the  mem- 
bership will  keep  this  a  bill  to  protect 
the  sellers  of  livesUick  rather  tlian  mak- 
ing It  a  banking  bill 

Mr  ALEXANDER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
move  to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words 

Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the 
committee,  I  will  try  not  to  take  the 
full  5  minutes.  I  cerUilnly  do  not  want 
to  enter  Into  the  debate  between  Texas 
and  New  York  on  how  to  define  big 
busine.ss,  but  I  have  received  a  number 
of  telephone  calls  from  small  packing 
operators  in  Arkansas  In  the  past  24 
hours,  small  meat  packers,  as  well  as 
cattlemen.  Both  of  whom  view  this  bill 
as  a  large  meat  packers  bill 

It  Ls  common  practice  In  Arkansas  for 
small  meat  packers  to  buy  livestock, 
reach  an  agreement  on  the  price,  slaugh- 
ter the  livestock  and  make  a  remittance 
to  the  seller  within  whatever  the  agreed 
upon  time  may  be  of  4  days,  or  a  week,  or 
even  maybe  2  weeks.  Then  pledge  the 
accounts  receivable  from  the  sale  of  the 
product  that  goes  on  the  meat  market  as 
coUateral  for  an  operating  loan.  I  know 
of  no  instance  In  my  home  State  of 
Arkansas  where  one  cattleman  has  lost  a 
dime  for  failure  of  a  meat  packer  to  pay 
off  within  the  common  practice  that  has 
been  the  ordinary  trade  for  as  long  as  I 
can  remember. 

Mr.  THONE  Mr.  Chairman,  wUl  the 
gentleman  yield  U:>  me  at  that  point? 

Mr.  ALEXANDER.  I  will  be  glad  to 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Nebraska. 

Mr  THONE.  I  would  point  out  to  the 
gentleman  from  Arkansas  tliat  there  Is 
a  provision  In  thLs  legislation  which 
clearly  allows  that  practice  to  continue. 
If  they  want  to  aiwce  on  payment  a  week 
from  Monday  or  two  weeks  from  Monday, 
the  first  of  next  year  or  whatever,  they 
can  do  that  by  written  contract  at  any 
time  they  so  desire  to  do  .so. 

Mr  ALEX.\NDER  What  I  object  to, 
comlnp  from  a  state  that  has  a  long 
standing  practice  Is  for  the  long  arm  of 


the  Fedenil  Government  to  reach  out  to 
Arkansas  and  disrupt  that  practice  and 
to  require  instead  of  a  handshake  a  writ- 
ten agreement.  That  is  not  the  way  that 
our  cattlemen  In  Arkansas  or  our  meat 
packers  In  Arkansas  do  business.  It  Is  an 
unne<-essary  burden  to  the  trade.  It  Is 
expenslkfe.  It  gets  liiwyers  Into  the  pic- 
ture— certainly  being  a  lawyer,  I  am  not 
against  that — but  thus  is  a  long  standing 
pnvctlce  that  doe!^  not  need  the  assist- 
ance of  the  Federal  Govenunent. 

Day  aft^^r  day  we  hear  In  this  presi- 
dential debate  that  people  are  tired  of 
WashlnKt/>n  trying  to  tell  thejn  what  to 
do.  In  Arkansjus  we  view  this  bUl  as  an- 
other attempt  of  people  Interfering  with 
the  common  ordinary  accepted  practice 
In  a  State,  where  this  pnictice  has  been 
successful  for  generation  after  genera- 
tion and  we  do  not  want  to  see  It  changed. 

Certainly  If  the  small  meat  packer  is 
unable  to  leave  these  accounts  receivable 
with  the  bank  In  exchange  for  operating 
capital  then  he  has  got  to  go  to  the  bank 
and  borrow  additional  money  In  order  to 
operate.  That  additional  cost  must  be 
passed  on  to  the  consumer,  therefore  in- 
creasing the  price  of  beef  or  pork  at  the 
marketplace  And  the  meatpackers  that 
I  have  referred  to  are  not.  as  has  been 
.said,  shady  operators,  but  successful 
buslne.ssmen.  They  have  been  In  busi- 
ness for  a  long  time. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  support  of  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  (Mr.  Rich- 
mond i  It  is  an  amendment  that  Ls  de- 
signed to  save  tlie  small  meat  packers 
from  unnecessary  and  costly  P^ederal  re- 
quirements. Ls  an  amendment  tliat  will 
continue  a  lont:  standing  practice  In  the 
State  of  Arkansas.  We  do  not  need  the 
long  arm  of  the  Federal  Government  to 
impose  an  expensive  practice  upon  us. 
That  we  can  do  without. 

I  yield  back  the  balance  of  my  time 

Mr.  MOORE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ALEXANDER.  I  have  already 
yielded  back  my  time  If  tlie  gentleman 
wLshes  to  get  some  time.  I  wUl  be  glad 
to  answer  his  questions. 

Mr  MOORE  Mr  Chairman,  I  move  to 
strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  point 
out  to  the  gentleman  from  Arkansas 
(Mr.  Alexander  I  that  according  to  the 
information  received  from  the  U.S.  De- 
partment of  Agriculture,  Arkansas  is  one 
of  the  States  that  does  not  have  either  a 
law  requiring  bonds  on  packers,  or  a 
prompt  payment  law  for  the  producer. 
So  Arkansas  Is  In  a  position  of  having 
absolutely  no  protection  for  Its  cattle 
producers  should  one  of  Its  packing- 
houses go  into  default.  If  they  do.  I  am 
sure  the  gentleman  from  Arkansas  will 
hear  a  different  report  from  home 

Mr  ALEXANDER.  Mr  Chairman.  If 
the  gt-nlleman  will  yield,  fus  a  native  of 
Arkan.'-iis.  I  tlilnk  I  am  In  a  little  bit 
better  position  than  the  gentleman  Ls  or 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  to  ob- 
serve the  conditions  In  my  own  State  I 
know  of  no  meat  packer  In  the  State  of 
Arkansas  which  has  defaulted  on  any 
payments  or  obligations  to  tlie  cattle- 
men. 

I  know  of  no  cattlemen  in  the  State 
of  Arkansa.';  who  want  this  Federal  law 
to  go  down  Uiere  and  tell  them  how  to 


run  tlieir  business  and  disrupt  this 
long-stancLlng  practice  that  has  been 
Arkansas'  for  generations. 

Mr.  MOORE.  I  simply-  point  out  that 
the  American  Cattlemen's  Association, 
of  which  cattlemen  in  the  gentleman's 
State  are  probably  members,  do  support 
this.  Tlie  idea  here  is  to  try  to  prevent 
a  meat  packer  from  ever  going  out  of 
business.  In  addition,  the  cattlemen  in 
the  gentleman's  State  may  wonder  why 
their  State  has  no  laws  protecting  them. 

Mr.  ALEXANDER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MOORE.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Arkansas. 

Mr.  ALEXANDER.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding. 

The  simple  solution  to  that  problem 
is  to  do  business  with  a  reputable  meat 
packer,  and  if  there  la  someone  who  Is 
not  reputable,  Just  do  not  do  business 
with  him.  the  same  way  the  American 
business  practice  works  all  over  the 
country. 

Mr.  MOORE.  We  are  trying  to  prevent 
the  situation  from  developing  where  a 
man  finds  out  who  is  or  is  not  reputable 
after  he  has  lost  his  cattle. 

Mr.  ALEXANDER.  If  the  gentleman 
will  yield  further,  there  Is  what  we  call 
cradle-to-the-grave  legislation  in  Ar- 
kansas. 

Mr.  MOORE.  I  disagree  with  the  gen- 
tleman. We  are  trying  to  produce  and 
continue  to  produce  livestock  to  feed  our 
people  and  keep  the  producers  in  busi- 
ness. 

Mr.  ENGLISH.  Mr  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr  MOORE.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Oklahoma. 

Mr.  ENGLISH.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

I  would  like  to  make  a  point  to  the 
gentleman  from  Arkansas.  I  believe  he 
has  been  extremely  fortunate  I  think 
his  neighboring  State  to  the  west.  Okla- 
homa, probably  held  a  similar  attitude 
and  felt  pretty  much  the  same  way.  We 
operated  pretty  much  on  a  hand.shake 
where  the  person's  word  was  good  up 
until  we  had  a  little  Incident  in  the  Texas 
Panhandle  with  American  beef.  We  had 
an  awful  lot  of  people  sitting  there  with 
rubber  checks  all  of  a  sudden.  Then  we 
had  prompt  payment  laws,  trusts,  and 
bonds,  and  It  comes  down  to  the  simple 
matter  that  not  everybody  In  this  coun- 
try can  be  trusted  That  Ls  the  way  the 
situation  Is 

It  is  unfortunate  But  whene\cr  our 
people  are  sitting  there  holding  rubber 
checks,  the  .situation  changes  in  a  hurry. 
They  find  out  that  while  maybe  they 
will  be  able  to  trust  the  farmer  across 
the  road,  tliey  cannot  trust  people  who 
come  Into  their  State  and  oi^n  up  some 
of  these  businesses  and  start  operating. 

Mr  MOORE  I  would  like  to  comment 
here  that  I  have  cattle  farms  In  my  dis- 
trict, .small  ones,  no  big  ranches.  I  also 
have  meat  packers  in  my  district,  small 
ones,  no  big  ones.  To  my  knowledge,  none 
of  them  object  to  this  bill  because  they 
see  the  validity  In  the  protections  It  af- 
fords to  the  producer  to  keep  him  in 
business. 

We  went  Into  this  thing  when  the  re- 
alization hit  the  committee  that  when 
a  fellow  makes  a  chair  and  takes  it  to  a 
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furniture  store  to  sell  and  does  not  get 
paid,  he  has  a  vender's  Hen  on  that  chair. 
If  the  furniture  store  goes  bankrupt,  he 
Ls  going  to  l)e  able  to  get  paid  or  get  back 
his  chair. 

The  cattle  producer  does  not  have  that 
same  kind  of  protection.  We  were  at  a 
loss  as  to  why  he  doas  not.  We  came  up 
with  the  trust  provision  of  this  bill  which 
merely  suspends,  in  a  way.  the  passing 
of  tltie  of  livestock  to  protect  the  pro- 
ducer to  insure  tliat  should  the  stock- 
yard or  packer  fail,  the  producer  is  not 
going  to  lase  his  property  that  he  has 
transferred  and  for  which  he  has  not 
been  paid.  That  Is  the  whole  reason  for 
this  prorision.  It  makes  good,  legal  sense. 
It  is  the  kind  of  protection  producers 
need 

In  past  history,  an  average  of  10  pack- 
inghouses or  5tcx;kyards  per  year  na- 
tionwide have  gone  bankrupt. 

Mr.  RICHMOND.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
Uie  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MOORE.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  York. 

Mr.  RICHMOND.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding. 

I  would  like  to  point  out  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Louisiana  that  our  bill  does 
provide  for  bonding;  our  bill  does  pro- 
\'ide  for  that  bond  to  stay  in  existence 
for  2  days  after  the  transaction.  Our  bill 
does  provide  for  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture to  have  total  supervision  over  all 
packing  companies.  I  am  Just  saying  we 
are  overdoing  It  by  adding  the  trust 
agreement. 

Mr.  MOORE.  I  agree  with  the  gentle- 
man In  what  he  has  stated  to  a  point.  It 
should  be  noted  that  the  bond  does  not 
necessarily  cover  all  of  the  losses.  No 
bond  does.  People  still  lose  money  after  a 
bond  limit  has  been  paid  off  by  a  bonding 
company. 

Second,  it  Is  always  po.sslble  for  cattle- 
men to  make  different  agreements  be- 
tween themselvs  and  a  packer  or  stock- 
yard providing  for  longer  periods  of  pay- 
ment than  specified  in  the  bill.  Should 
the  packer  then  go  bankrupt  and  the 
producer  has  not  been  paid,  then  they 
need  this  trust  protection.  Therefore  the 
bond  and  prompt  payment  provisions 
may  not  protect  the  producer  where  the 
trust  provision  would. 

Mr.  RICHMOND.  As  the  gentleman 
knows,  in  the  industry  the  customer  gets 
the  check  after  the  cattle  are  weighed. 
This  is  the  custom  all  over  the  United 
Slates  in  the  packing  industry.  The 
farmer  usually  brings  liis  cattle  in,  gets 
them  weighed  and  then  obtains  a  check 
In  full  payment. 

Tile  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman has  expired. 

Mr.  THORNTON.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
move  to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  shall  not  take  the  en- 
tire 5  minutes  of  time.  I  think,  however. 
It  is  appropriate  to  set  the  record 
straight  as  to  whether  or  not  there  have 
been  cases  in  Arkansas  Involving  this 
problem.  As  reported  in  483  Federal  Re- 
porter, second  series,  page  566,  quoting 
from  the  language  of  the  court: 

Subsequently  on  facts  parallel  to  those  of 
ElUngson  the  Tenth  Circuit  gave  effect  to 
the  law  of  Arkansas,  producing  an  ultimate 
result  on  llablUty  precisely  the  opposite  of 


the  result  in  ElUngson.  Under  Arkansas 
law  one  giving  a  worthless  check  acquires 
defeasible  title,  so  that  a  commission  agent 
who  sold  cattle  for  such  a  person  was  not 
liable  to  the  original  owner  who  had  parted 
with  the  cattle  for  the  worthless  check. 
Adams  v.  Greeson.  300  F.  2d  555  (CAIO, 
1962). 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  question  is  not  what 
the  law  might  be  in  a  particular  jurisdic- 
tion but  what  the  law  ought  to  be  with 
respect  to  a  person  who  has  invested  his 
money  and  his  time  in  goods  which  are 
intact  at  the  time  of  the  sale  but  which 
Shortly  afterward  are  rendered  into  fim- 
glble  goods  which  cannot  be  traced.  It 
seems  to  me  It  is  very  appropriate  that 
a  legal  right  similar  to  that  of  a  me- 
chanic's lien  should  attach  for  a  rea- 
sonable period  of  time  for  such  goods. 
The  time  has  been  specifically  limited  in 
the  legislation  which  is  before  us. 

The  idea  Is.  as  stated  by  the  gentleman 
from  Nebraska,  not  to  deprive  people  of 
the  present  means  of  doing  business — 
those  means  can  be  specifically  contin- 
ued under  the  legislation  which  is  be- 
fore us — but  rather  to  take  care  of  the 
eventuality  where  an  individual  who  is, 
unlike  the  small  packers  in  Arkansas,  an 
individual  who  is  operating  on  a  float 
with  inadequate  capital,  begins  borrow- 
ing money  from  both  ends  of  the  trans- 
action, and  I  am  thankful  that  we  do 
not  have  many  such  operators  In  Arkan- 
sas and  therefore  not  many  such  prob- 
lems. But  where  such  operators  do  exist 
it  becomes  essential  that  the  rights  of 
the  individual  who  has  raised  the  cattle 
be  protected  by  the  kind  of  trust  agree- 
ment which  is  Included  in  this  legisla- 
tion. 

I  have  discussed  this  with  a  niunber 
of  cattlemen  in  Arkansas  and  with  pack- 
ers and  others,  and  it  is  my  understand- 
ing that  there  is  nothing  in  this  legisla- 
tion which  would  adversely  affect  the 
conduct  of  businep.s  in  Arkansas. 

Mr.  ALEXANDER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  THORNTON.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Arkansas  <Mr.  Alexander)  . 

Mr.  ALEXANDER.  Mr.  Chairman,  it 
seems  to  me  in  the  reference  the  gentle- 
man makes  to  the  case  law  that  was  set 
in  1962.  that  the  lawyer  from  Arkansas 
moved  over  Into  Oklahoma. 

Mr.  THORNTON.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  lus  observation. 

Mr.  NOLAN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  move  to 
strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  In  support  of  the 
legislation  and  In  opposition  to  any  al- 
teration In  the  "trust"  provisions  of  the 
bill.  H.R.  8410  arose  out  of  an  imdisputed 
need  to  protect  livestock  producers 
against  the  kind  of  losses  which  resulted 
from  the  American  Beef  Packing  Co. 
failure. 

Nearly  1,000  farmers  lost  just  imder 
$22  million  as  the  result  of  the  ABP 
bankruptcy.  After  much  debate,  the  Agri- 
culture Committee  determined  that  the 
"trust"  provision  was  the  fairest  method 
of  protecting  producers  and  Insuring 
that  they  get  some  return  on  their  live- 
stock in  the  event  of  packer  bankruptcy. 

There  are  obviously  many  Interests 
which  need  to  be  weighed  In  this  situa- 
tion because  no  one  wants  to  be  left  hold- 
ing the  bag  when  a  bankruptcy  occurs. 


However,  in  my  judgment,  there  are 
unique  circumstances  surroxmdlng  the 
sale  of  livestock  which  warrant  producer 
protection  such  as  that  provided  for  in 
H.R.  8410. 

The  financial  condition  of  a  packer  can 
change  dramatically  from  day  to  day.  A 
farmer,  unlike  other  business  creditors, 
has  no  practical  way  in  his  daily  opera- 
tions of  checking  on  the  solvency  of  a 
packer.  Unlike  other  business  chatty, 
livestock  lose  their  identity  and  the 
farmer  loses  his  control  immediately  as 
the  livestock  moves  through  mai^^lng 
channels.  In  addition,  a  small  livestock 
producer  stands  to  lose  a  large  share  of 
his  yearly  income  when  a  packing  com- 
pany goes  bankrupt.  Large  banks  and 
other  creditors  do  not  put  their  entire 
Uvelihood  on  the  Une  In  their  transac- 
tions with  packinghouses.  Accordingly,  I 
wholeheartedly  support  the  proylsicms  of 
the  bill  as  written  to  insure  that  Amer- 
ica's farmers  and  ranchers  are  equitably 
protected  under  the  law. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  (Mr.  RicHMomi*. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Chairman  announced  that  the  noes 
appeared  to  have  it 

RXCOKDEO  von: 

Mr.  RICHMOND.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  de- 
mand a  recorded  vote  and  pending  that. 
I  make  the  point  of  order  that  a  quonmi 
is  not  present. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Evidently  a  quorum 
is  not  present. 

The  Chair  announces  that  he  will  va- 
cate proceedings  imder  the  call  when  a 
quorum  of  the  Committee  appears. 

Members  wUl  record  their  presence  by 
electronic  device. 

The  call  was  taken  by  electronic  device. 

QUOBUM    CALL    VACATED 

The  CHAIRMAN.  One  hundred  Mem- 
bers have  appeared.  A  quorum  of  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  is  present.  Pur- 
suant to  clause  2.  rule  ^xm  further 
proceedings  under  the  call  shall  be  con- 
sidered as  vacated. 

The  committee  wUl  resume  its 
business. 

The  pending  business  is  the  demand  of 
the  gentleman  from  New  York  (Mr. 
Richmond)  for  a  recorded  vote. 

A  recorded  vote  was  refused. 

So  the  amendment  was  rejected. 

AMEKDMENT  OFTBIXD  BT  MS.  KETCRT7M 

Mr.  KETCHUM.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer 
an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offerad  by  Mr.  KrrcHtnc 
Page  19,  line  1,  strike  out  "a  new  aubsectlon 
( d)  "  and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof  "the  following 
new  subsections". 

Page  19,  line  16,  strike  out  the  quotation 
marks  and  period  Immediately  foUowlng 
"Congress.". 

Page  19,  Immediately  after  line  16  add  the 
following: 

'•(e)  The  Secretary  shall,  not  later  than 
60  days  after  the  effective  date  of  this  sub- 
section, prescribe  and  Implement  nilee  to 
assure  that  any  bearing  from  which  any 
order  may  Issue  under  this  Act  or  any  hear- 
ing the  expenses  of  which  arc  paid  from 
funds  authorized  to  be  appropriated  under 
this  Act  shall — 

"(1)  If  such  hearing  concerns  a  single 
unit  of  local   government  or  the   residents 
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thereof,  be  held  within  the  boundaries  of 
such  unit; 

"(2 1  If  such  hearing?  concerns  a  single 
fjeographlc  area  within  a  State  or  the  resi- 
dents thereof,  be  held  within  the  boundaries 
of  such  area,  or 

"(3)  If  such  hearing  concerns  a  slnf^Ie  State 
(ir  the  residents  thereof,  be  held  within  such 
State. 

"(f)  For  the  purposes  of  subsection  (e)  — 

"iD  the  term  unit  of  local  government' 
njean.^  a  county,  municipality,  town,  town- 
ship, village,  or  other  unit  of  general  gov- 
ernment below  the  State  level;  and 

•(2>  the  term  geographic  area  within  a 
State'  meau-s  a  special  purpose  district  or 
other  region  recognized  for  govertunental 
purposes  within  such  State  which  Is  not  a 
unit  of  local  govenrment.". 

Mr.  KETCHUM  i  during  the  reading). 
Mr.  Chairman.  I  u.sk  unanimous  consent 
that  the  amendment  be  considered  as 
read  and  printed  in  the  Record. 

Tlie  CHAIRMAN  Is  there  objection 
to  the  reque.st  of  the  gentleman  from 
California? 

Mr  FOLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  does  the  gentleman 
Intend  to  explain  his  amendment? 

Mr.  KETCHUM.  Certainly, 

Mr.  FOLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  with- 
draw my  reservation  of  objection. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
tile  rcqut'.vt  of  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia ' 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  KETCHUM.  Mr.  Speaker,  this 
amendment,  which  apparently  has  the 
concurrence  of  both  sides.  Is  an  amend- 
ment which  simply  requires  that  admin- 
istrative hearings  be  held  in  a  locale  In 
which  an  alleged  offense  may  or  may  not 
have  occurred. 

Really,  this  is  no  more  than  trying  to 
bring  government  a  little  bit  closer  to 
the  people.  It  simply  says  that  on  an  .ip- 
peal.  let  us  say,  to  an  administrative  law 
Judge — and  most  of  the  Members  know 
that  an  appeal  to  an  administrative  law 
Judge  is  a  quasi  Judicial  situation — in- 
stead of  demanding  that  those  individ- 
uals have  to  come  to  Washington  or  go 
somewhere  else  other  than  where  the 
alleged  offense  actually  occurred,  the 
hearing  would  be  in  the  locale  in  which 
the  alleged  offense  occurred,  thereby 
giving  the  individual  in  that  locality  an 
opportunity  to  testify  before  that  hear- 
ing. 

Mr  Chairman,  that  is  all  the  amend- 
ment does. 

Mr  POAGE  Mr  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  KETCHUM.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas  (Mr.  Poage)  . 

Mr  POAGE.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

Suppo.se  the  hearing  involves  people  in 
Nortli  Dakota,  Texas,  California,  and 
North  Carolina.  Where  would  we  hold 
hearings? 

Mr.  KETCHUM.  In  the  first  place.  I 
will  say  to  the  gentleman  from  Texas 
(Mr.  PoACE)  I  think  that  the  situation 
we  are  talking  about  is  an  alleged  offense 
a.gainst  an  individual  packer  or  an  indi- 
vidual stockyarti;  and  in  that  case,  that 
is  where  those  hearings  would  be  held. 
If  it  were  in  Texas,  it  would  be  In  Ama- 
rillo  or  wherever  that  particular  stock- 
yard would  be 

Mr     POAGE.    If    the   gentleman    will 


yield  further.  I  have  .i>Tnpathy  with  the 
de^;;re  to  hold  hecruigs  close  to  the  scene 
of  the  action,  and  I  think  that  i.'  a  f400d 
idea.  But  I  do  not  want  to  create  .some- 
thing we  cannot  administer. 

This  bill  does  not  actually  provide  for 
any  hearings.  There  are  no  hearings 
provided  in  this  bill.  I  think  probably  the 
effect  of  the  amendment  ini^ht  be  U) 
require  a  whole  lot  of  hearings  that  are 
general  in  scope.  It  might  require  hoki- 
ing  them  in  a  good  many  places. 

I  do  not  know  whether  the  gentleman 
is  putting  a  great  burden  upon  the  De- 
partment, one  that  it  cannot  meet.  If  it 
involves  people  in  the  Panhandle  of 
Texas.  I  certainly  have  no  objection  to 
requiring  them  to  hold  hearings  in  the 
Panhandle  of  Texas.  But  if  it  Involves 
people  all  over  the  United  States,  I  think 
we  are  faced  with  the  situation  that 
probably  it  will  not  work. 

Mr.  KETCHUM.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  will 
say  to  the  gentleman  that  perhaps  he 
has  misconstrued  tlie  idea  of  hearmgs. 
We  are  talking  about  administrative  law 
judge  hearings,  where  an  offense  has 
allegedly  occurred,  and  they  are  going 
to  either  enter  a  cease-and-desist  order 
or  not. 

Mr.  POAGE.  If  the  gentleman  w  ill  yield 
further,  I  do  not  have  the  gentleman's 
amendment  before  me.  Is  it  confined  to 
hearings  in  connection  with  an  offense 
against  the  bill? 

I  agree  with  the  gentleman  that,  if 
one  is  charged  with  wrongdoing,  there 
ought  to  be  hearings  held  in  his  own 
community. 

Mr.  KETCHUM.  That  is  exactly  what 
this  applies  to.  It  refers  to  taking  the 
hearings  on  a  case-by-case  basis.  This 
has  nothing  to  do  with  the  amendment 
I  offered  on  the  EPA  or  research  and 
development  bill  the  other  day.  This  is 
strictly  where  allegations  have  been 
made,  and  the  hearings  should  be  held 
in  that  district. 

Mr.  POAGE.  I  would  suggest  that,  in- 
asmuch as  there  seems  to  be  some  little 
question  about  this — I  do  not  think  any 
of  us  object  to  the  basic  idea — that  we 
accept  the  amendment  and.  if  it  shows 
up  that  it  is  not  workable  when  we  meet 
in  conference,  I  presume  tlie  other  body 
would  want  to  take  it  out. 

Mr.  KETCHUM.  May  I  say  to  the 
gentleman  that,  if  it  is  not  workable, 
I  would  not  want  it  in  there. 

Mr.  THONE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  KETCHUM.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Nebraska. 

Mr.  THONE.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  gentleman  from 
California  showed  me  this  amendment 
yesterday.  I  had  it  checked  carefully  by 
counsel  for  the  Packers  and  Stockyards 
admlnLstration.  They  advised  me  tliat 
this  is  the  practice  that  they  currently 
follow  in  the  administration  of  the 
Packers  and  Stockyards  Act. 

Mr.  KETCHUM.  With  the  excepUon 
of  an  appeal. 

Mr  THONE.  With  the  excepUon  of  an 
appeal.  ye.s. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  Is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  California  'Mr   Ketcht-m'. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 


AMrNDMKNT  OmSED  BY  ME    M'Hrr.H 

Mr.  McHUGH.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer 
an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  McHdgh:  In- 
sert on  F>age  19  of  the  Bill  beginning  at  line 
17  a  new  section  12  to  rei&d  as  follows: 

"Sec.  12.  The  Secretary  shall  prescribe  a 
form  which  any  registrant  under  this  Act 
who  purchases  livestock  may  furnish  to  the 
seller  prior  to  sale  for  the  purpose  of  dis- 
closing Information  concerning  the  existence 
of  any  lieu  or  security  Interest  against  or  in 
such  llve.stocV:  If  so  requested  by  such  pur- 
cha.ser,  the  seller  shall  complete  svich  form 
and  certify  by  his  signature  on  the  form 
whether  or  not  there  Is  a  Hen  or  security  in- 
terest against  or  In  such  livestock  In  the 
event  that  any  lien  or  security  interest  exists, 
the  seller  shall  be  required  to  report  on  the 
aforesaid  form: 

"(a)  The  name  of  the  holder  or  holders  of 
any  lien  or  ."security  Interest; 

'•(bl  The  JurLsdlctlon  where  the  lien  and,' 
or  security  Interest  Is  recorded.  If  known; 

"ic)  The  amount  secured  by  such  Hen 
and  or  security  Interest;  and 

"id)  The  date  of  completion  of  such  form 
by  the  seller 

Should  a  seller  knowingly  or  willfully  supply 
false  or  misleading  Information  pursuant  to 
this  section,  he  shall  upon  conviction  be  fined 
not  more  than  SI. 000  or  Imprl.soned  for  not 
more  than  one  year,  or  both." 

Mr  McHUGH  'during  the  reading). 
Mr.  Chairman.  I  a.sk  unanimoiL«  consent 
that  the  tunendment  be  coasldered  as 
read  and  printed  in  the  RECORn. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
York? 

There  wa-s-  no  objection 

Mr.  McHUGH  Mr.  Chairman,  we  have 
before  us  a  bill  tJiat  provides  .some  needed 
protections  to  Uie  sellers  of  livestock,  and 
let  me  say  that  I  fjenerally  support  the 
bill  and  commend  tlie  leadership  on  both 
sides  of  the  aisle  for  brlnginR  It  before 
us. 

My  amendment.  I  believe,  would  pro- 
vide a  very  modest  and  ba.slc  protection 
for  the  purcha.sers  of  livestock.  I  will  ex- 
plain the  amendment  in  just  a  moment. 
The  situation  my  amendment  Is  designed 
to  address  is  one  in  which  a  purchaser  of 
livestock  buys  a  large  numl>er  of  livestock 
every  day.  For  example.  I  am  aware  of  a 
case  in  upstate  New  York,  not  in  my  dis- 
trict, in  which  an  auctioneer  purchases 
thousands  of  livestock  a  day  and  finds  it 
physically  impo.s.sible  to  check  tlie  court- 
houses in  the  various  counties  from  which 
the  livestock  orlplnat^  to  determine  if 
security  interests  has  been  filed  against 
the  livestock  He  must  therefore  pur- 
chase without  some  very  fundamental 
information  If  there  is  a  lien  filed 
against  the  livestock,  the  purchaser  is 
liable  to  the  lienor  if  the  lienor  is  not 
paid  This  means  that  the  purchaser 
would  have  to  pay  for  the  livestock 
twice:  once  to  the  seller  and  then  to  the 
creditor.  Under  present  law,  the  pur- 
chaser has  no  practical  way  to  protect 
him.self  from  an  unscrupulous  or  igno- 
rant seller. 

My  amendment  i.s  desifaied  to  redress 
this  unfair  .situation  It  would  direct  the 
Secretary  of  .'\grlculture  to  prepare  a 
very  simple  form  which  a  purcha.ser  of 
livestock  could  request  a  seller  of  live- 
stock U}  complete  at  tlie  time  of  sale. 
The  form  would  require  the  seller  to  state 
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whether  there  was  any  security  interest 
filed  against  Uie  livestock  being  sold,  and 
if  there  is.  the  nature  of  the  security  in- 
terest He  would  state  the  amount  of  the 
lien,  and  where  the  security  interest  was 
filed,  if  the  seller  knows.  The  seller  would 
also  be  required  to  Insert  the  date  on 
which  he  is  signing  the  form. 

It  is  very  simple.  There  is  not  a  lot 
of  red  tape  involved,  but  it  provides  some 
veiT  fundamental  information  for  the 
purctiaser  who  i";  otherwise  unprotected. 
Mr.  -Chairman.  I  believe  this  amend- 
ment affords  modest  equity  for  the  pur- 
chaser, and  therefore,  hope  that  the 
committee  will  accept  the  amendment. 
Mr.  BEDELL  Mr.  Chairman,  vdU  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  McHUGH.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa. 

Mr.  BEDEIi  Mr.  Chairman,  do  I  un- 
derstand that  this  Ls  simply  a  form 
available  for  the  purchaser  to  use  if  he 
sees  fit  to  do  so?  It  does  not  mandate 
that  he  has  to  use  it.  nor  does  it  mandate 
that  It  has  to  be  used:  is  that  correct? 
Mr.  McHUGH.  The  gentleman  is  cor- 
rect. And  if  there  is  not  a  problem  for 
the  purchaser,  if  the  purchaser  feels  this 
is  a  problem  which  does  not  exist  in  any 
particular  case,  the  form  could  be  dis- 
regarded and  the  purchaser  does  not 
have  to  use  It. 

Mr.  BEDELL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  thank 
the  gentleman. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Colorado.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  McHUGH.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Colorado. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Colorado.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, the  gentleman  has  offered  a  worth- 
while amendment,  and  I  urge  the  com- 
mittee to  adopt  it. 

Mr.  HIGHTOWER.  Mr  Chairman,  vn.\\ 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  McHUGH.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas. 

Mr.  HIGHTOWER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
am  sure  that  I  understand  what  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York  (Mr.  McHugh> 
is  tr>'ing  to  do.  and  I  think  his  intention 
is  laudable.  However,  I  am  afraid  that 
as  a  practical  matter  it  is  going  to  be 
extremely  difficult.  I  understand  It  is 
optional  with  the  purchaser,  but  I  be- 
lieve that  the  larger  purchasers  are  as  a 
matter  of  routine  going  to  require  it. 

The  purpose  of  this  prompt  payment 
bill  in  the  first  place  is  to  get  the  pro- 
ducer paid  so  he  can  pay  his  lien- 
holder.  Nearly  all  of  the  cattle  that  are 
sold  in  my  part  of  the  country  have  a  lien 
back  at  the  bank  somewhere.  This  would 
require  quite  a  bit  of  additional  paper- 
work, it  would  seem  to  me,  and  I  am  not 
sure  that  it  would  really  accompli-sh  what 
the  gentleman  has  in  mind. 

Mr.  McHUGH  Mr  Chairman,  I  appre- 
ciate the  gentleman's  observations 
However,  I  feel  it  would  not  require  very 
much  paperwork  at  all.  because  as  the 
amendment  sUtes,  there  are  only  four 
very  simple  items  that  the  seller  would 
have  to  provide. 

If  there  were  a  security  interest,  he 
would  have  to  say  so;  he  would  have  to 
indicate  where  that  security  interest  wa.s 
recorded,  if  he  knows,  and  if  he  does  not 
know,  he  is  not  required  to  state  it;  he 
would  have  to  indicate  what  the  amount 
of  the  security  Interest  Is;  and  he  would 


have  to  put  down  tlie  date  that  he  com- 
pleted the  form. 

I  would  probably  take  a  minute  or  a 
minute  and  a  half  to  complete  the  form. 
In  all  fairness.  I  think  that  is  a  reason- 
able requirement. 

I  certainly  do  not  think  we  should 
create  a  great  deal  more  paperwork;  we 
have  enough  of  that  in  the  Federal  reg- 
ulations now.  But  this  i.s  very,  very  sim- 
ple, and  as  between  the  seller,  upon 
whose  property  the  security  interest 
rest*;  and  who  should  therefore  have  this 
kind  of  knowledge,  and  tlie  purchaser 
who  has  no  practical  way  of  knowing  this 
information,  it  seems  to  me  reasonable 
to  ask  the  seller  to  provide  the  very  basic 
information  that  the  amendment  would 
call  for. 

Mr.  HIGHTOWER.  Is  it  the  gentle- 
man's contention  that  the  purchasers  are 
being  hurt  under  this  present  practice 
where  they  do  not  have  this  information? 
Mr.  McHUGH.  I  do  not  pretend  to  be 
an  expert  on  this  subject. 

Mr.  BEDELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield '' 

Mr  McHUGH.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
mazi  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  BEDELL.  Yes.  I  know  cf  occasions 
where  indeed  they  have  been  hurt. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York  (Mr.  McHugh' 
has  expired. 

(On  request  of  Mr.  Bedell  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  Mr.  McHugh  was  al- 
lowed to  proceed  for  2  additional  min- 
utes.) 

Mr.  BEDELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  further? 

Mr.  McHUGH.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa. 

Mr.  BEDELL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  know 
of  several  occasions  or  I  have  been  in- 
formed of  several  occasions  wherein  in- 
deed the  purchaser  did  buy  the  cattle 
thinking  he  would  have  clear  title,  and 
he  did  not  have  clear  title  and  had  to 
pay  for  them  twice. 

Mr.  HIGHTOWER.  This  w^as  a  fact? 
Mr.  BEDELL.  Yes. 

Mr.  McHUGH.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  I  may 
say  so.  the  reaison  I  offer  the  amendment 
is  because  of  a  situation  that  has  been 
brought  to  my  attention  in  upstate  New 
York,  not  in  my  own  district,  where  it 
has  been  a  problem. 

I  think  in  equity,  therefore,  the 
amendment  is  sound  and  should  be 
adopted. 

Mr.  POAGE.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  in 
opposition  to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  am  afraid  we  are  get- 
ting too  ambitious  here  today  in  trying 
to  correct  all  the  evils  of  the  world.  I  do 
not  believe  that  we  can  do  it  all  in  one 
bill. 

We  have  a  good  bill  here.  We  have  one 
that  corrects  certain  evils.  It  does  not 
attempt  to  cover  every  transaction  be- 
tween every  man  and  woman  in  the 
whole  world,  but  we  have  a  tendency — 
all  of  us  have  it,  and  I  am  guilty  of  it — 
to  try  to  add  on  something  that  we  think 
can  pass  in  the  form  of  amendments 
that  are  not  vitally  related  to  that  par- 
ticular measure. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  there  Is  an 
e\-il.  just  as  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  (Mr.  McHugh)  suggests.  I  think 
that  there  is  a  situation  that  is  most 


unfortunate  in  not  being  able  to  know 
just  exactly  what  these  liens  are  and 
just  exactly  what  property  Is  covered. 

However.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  also  think 
I  know  something  about  hviman  nature, 
at  least  something  about  human  nature 
out  a  long  way  from  the  big  cities  and  a 
long  way  from  the  big  universities  and 
a  long  way  from  the  accovmtants  and 
those  who  keep  the  records  that  we  all 
should  keep.  I  find  every  April  that  I  do 
not  have  the  records  that  I  ought  to 
have  when  I  go  to  pay  my  income  tax, 
and  I  presume  some  other  Members  find 
that.  too. 

Mr.  Chairman,  most  of  these  little 
farmers — and  this  is  something  which 
I  think  is  certainly  more  applicable  to 
the  little  farmers  than  it  is  to  the  big 
farmers — most  of  the  little  fanners  or 
many  of  them,  at  least,  cannot  read  and 
write. 

I  will  assume  that  everybody  up  in 
New  York  State  can  read  and  write;  but 
unfortunately,  there  are  still  people  in 
Texas  who  cajinot,  and  most  of  them 
are  out  on  farms.  Most  of  them  are  peo- 
ple who  might  have  a  few  calves  for  sale. 
Most  of  them  cannot  honestly  say  ex- 
actly what  their  liens  are.  Most  of  them 
wUl  not  be  able  to  give  an  honest  answer 
to  the.se  questions. 

Yes;  we  have  registration  laws  In 
Texas,  and  provide  for  the  filing  of  chat- 
tel mortgages  in  the  courthouse.  If  one 
is  energetic  enough  and  has  education 
enough,  he  can  go  over  there  and  read 
them  all.  We  have  open  records.  Anyone 
can  read  them  all,  but  it  vdll  take  him 
days  to  do  it. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  recognize  that  prob- 
lem, as  the  gentleman  suggested,  that 
the  record  in  the  courthouse  really  does 
not  give  a  great  deal  of  information  to 
the  man  who  is  buying  the  cattle  That 
is  true,  and  I  agree  that  there  is  a  big 
problem  as  to  what  we  are  going  to  use 
these  records  for.  how  we  are  going  to 
keep  them,  how  we  are  going  to  preserve 
these  liens;  but,  Mr.  Chaiman.  I  would 
hope  that  the  membership  would  keep 
that  question  separated  from  this  legis- 
lation. 

We  have  some  legislation  here  on 
which  we  have  worked  out  most  of  the 
details  It  is  now  proposed  to  add  on  a 
program  that  is  at  least  as  large  as  the 
program  that  this  bill  attempts  to  deal 
with.  We  have  not  given  it  an  hour's 
thought.  We  have  not  considered  it  in 
committee.  We  have  not  considered  it 
here  n 

Mr.  Chairman,  there  is  not  one  Mem-  / 
ber  who  has  a  real  answer  to  this  ques- 
tion. I  do  not.  and  no  other  Member  does. 
We  have  been  seeking  to  deal  with  it  a 
long  time.  We  have  to  consider  that  there 
is  some  degree  of  difference  between  the 
situation  in  the  various  sections  of  the 
coimtr>'-  The  proposal  makes  no  such 
provision. 

You  have  got  to  take  care  of  the  actual 
situation  that  exists,  not  something  as 
we  would  like  to  have  it.  Sure,  we  can 
run  out  here  and  say  "yes."  there  ought 
to  be  a  record  of  these  things  and  that 
the  man  has  to  tell  the  truth  about  what 
he  has.  and  all  of  that. 

Some  of  you  folks  have  Indian  Reser- 
vations in  your  districts.  How  many  of 
vou  honest^  believe  that  the  great  bulk 
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of  those  people  can  give  you  an  honest 
answer  to  the  questions  that  are  required 
here?  I  do  not  think  they  can.  I  tliink 
It  Is  unfortunate,  yes,  and  I  think  we 
ought  to  take  some  action  I  will  try  to 
help  work  out  sometlilnK  along  tliLs  line, 
because  I  know  it  Is  needed,  but  it  is  not 
needed  in  this  bill.  To  me  this  is  Just 
sometliing  that  could  jeopardize  a  good 
program.  I  hope  tlie  committee  will  vote 
the  amendment  down. 

Mr  DE  I.A  GARZA.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
move  to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  take  this  time  to 
bring  some  matters  to  the  attention  of 
the  Members  to  ask  a  question  or  two  of 
the  chairman,  the  gentleman  from  Texas 
who  is  handling  the  bill. 

We  were  speaking  a  while  ago  of  pro- 
tecting the  small  farmer,  the  small 
rancher,  whom  well  we  need  to  help,  but 
I  would  like  U)  bring  this  out.  to  preface 
an  amendment  that  I  would  like  to  offer. 

No.  1  is  the  .small  rancher  who  has  5 
or  10  heifers,  maybe  15  or  20  mother  cows 
and  a  coyote  keeps  coming  Into  his  place 
and  killing  his  calves  and  the  Govern- 
ment will  not  let  him  use  the  only  effec- 
tive thing  he  can  ase  to  keep  the  coyotes 
out  of  his  yard — we  are  Interfering  with 
him. 

Then,  No.  2,  the  fire  ants  are  getting 
into  his  pastures  and  the  Government 
will  not  let  him  use  the  only  effective 
thing  he  can  use  to  keep  the  fire  ants 
out  of  his  pastures. 

No.  3.  we  are  trying  to  tell  him  what 
size  water  tank  he  can  have.  He  has  to 
get  a  permit  Tliat  is  what  they  are  try- 
ing to  do.  Tlie  chairman  knows  about  It. 
they  are  telling  him  what  he  cannot  use 
insofar  as  in.sectlcides  and  pesticides  on 
his  feed  or  on  his  rangeland. 

Then  the  Government  Ls  sending  him 
an  agricultural  census  questionnaire  that 
Is  more  than  he  can  handle  In  trying  to 
answer. 

So  I  say  that  we  are  harassing  the 
dickens  out  of  the  small  rancher.  The 
chairman  and  everyone  knows  about 
that. 

Supposedly  we  are  trying  to  help  him 
out  now  and  the  passibility  of  it  is  that 
we  could  be  bringing  the  same  type  of 
harassment  against  the  small  meat 
packer  in  addition  to  that  which  he  is 
being  harassed  with  now  by  the  meat  in- 
spection regulations  and  enforcement  of 
regulations  above  and  beyond  that  which 
he  can  handle.  He  cannot  handle  the 
nece.ssary  paperwork  Government  of- 
ficials are  coming  into  hLs  place  taking 
his  time  and  that  of  his  employees.  The 
Government  has  Interfered  so  much  that 
it  Is  making  It  unprofitable.  The  people 
are  becoming  fed  up.  I  just  came  back 
from  a  primary  election  and  one  of  the 
things  that  I  heard  throughout  my  area 
was,  "Keep  the  Government  out  of  our 
business.  We  can't  stand  it.  We  can't 
stand  all  the  paperwork.  We  don't  want 
them  telling  us  what  to  do" 

I  am  concerned  that  in  what  we  do 
here  in  trying  to  protect  these  people 
that  we  are  now  going  to  turn  the  harass- 
ment on  to  the  small  meatpackers 

I  Just  spoke  to  one  of  the  small  meat- 
packers.  He  told  me  that  he  butchers 
40  or  50  head  of  cattle  a  week.  As  one 
can  see.  this  Is  a  very  small  packer,  but 


his  gross  Ls  $700,000  to  $750,000  So  I  say 
this,  in  preface,  that  under  the  law  now 
you  cannot  give  a  bad  check,  a  check 
witli  insufficient  money  behind  it.  That  Is 
covered  by  the  law  and  the  regulations 
now.  Tlie  packers  cannot  default  on  a 
payment  now.  What  thi.s  law  is  trying  to 
do  is  to  protect  people  from  some  of  the 
big  packers  that  float  all  these  thousands 
and  millions  of  dollars  and  who  went 
broke  but.  In  trying  to  do  this,  we  might 
mess  up  the  Uttle  feUow.  The  $500,000 
exemption  In  this  individual  would  not 
cover  the  family  or  the  slaughterhouse  or 
the  packinghouse  on  40  to  50  head  of 
cattle  a  week. 

So  I  would  like  to  offer  an  amendment 
making  the  exception  of  a  million  dollars, 
which  will  give  us  a  packinghouse  or 
slaughterhouse  that  will  butcher  50  or 
60,  maybe  80  head  of  cattle  a  week,  and 
at  least  we  owe  this  much  to  the  people 
to  keep  the  Government  from  Interfer- 
ing. The  ones  that  did  the  damage,  and 
the  reason  for  this  legislation  here,  are 
big  people  We  are  talking  In  the  millions 
of  dollars.  We  are  talking  in  the  millions 
of  dollars,  and  we  know  the  people.  We 
know  the  names  that  have  been  men- 
tioned here.  So  I  would  like  to  request  of 
the  chairman  and  of  the  ranking  minor- 
ity leader  if  they  might  not  agree  with 
my  premise  that  we  have  done  enough  to 
harass  tlie  little  farmer  ami  rancher, 
and  let  us  not  make  the  mistake  here 
of  compounding  the  error  and  harassing 
the  small  meatpacker  who  operates,  as 
tlie  gentleman  from  Arkansas  says,  on  a 
handshake. 

Tlie  fellow  who  buys  the  cattle  at  the 
sale  yard  I  am  sure  Ls  not  going  any- 
place. That  Ls  not  the  one  we  should  be 
aiming  at.  We  are  aiming  at  the  big 
corporate  slaughterhouse  and  packing- 
house that  goes  acro.ss  State  lines. 

The  CHAIRMAN  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  has  expired. 

(By  mianimous  consent,  Mr.  de  la 
Garza  was  allowed  to  proceed  for  1  ad- 
ditional minute  > 

Mr.  DE  LA  GARZA.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
apologize  I  thought  that  we  had  dis- 
posed of  the  McHugh  amendment.  Pend- 
ing that,  I  yield  back  the  balance  of  my 
time  and  will  return  to  offer  my  amend- 
ment 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Colorado  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  move  to  .strike  the  requLsite  num- 
ber of  words,  and  I  rise  to  speak  in  favor 
of  the  amendment 

I  would  like  for  just  a  few  moments 
here  to  direct  mv  remarks  to  the  McHugh 
amendment  The  chairman,  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas  iMr.  Poage  > ,  has  ac- 
knowledged that  this  Is  a  worthwhile 
amendment,  that  It  has  a  worthwhile  ob- 
jective. His  opposition  to  it  Is  simply 
on  the  ground  that  it  does  not  partic- 
ularly belong  in  this  bill.  I  do  not  know 
whether  that  ha.s  merit  or  not.  It  does 
not  seem  to  me  to  have  merit  because 
this  is  a  very  modest  requirement. 

Let  me  give  the  Members  one  example 
in  particular  a-s  to  why  this  amendment 
Ls  a  wortliy  amendment.  Tliis  Incident 
occurred  In  tlie  di.'^trict  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Colorado  <Mr.  Evans',  and  It 
applies,  I  am  sure,  around  the  country 
where  we  have  sale  bams  and  auctions 
that  are  operating  clase  to  State  bound- 
aries. A  man  took  a  load  of  cattle  from 


New  Mexico  to  a  sale  barn  in  Colorado, 
ran  the  cattle  through  the  .sale  barn, 
and  was  paid.  He  took  the  money  and 
disappeared.  There  was  a  lien  by  the 
Farmers  Home  Administration  against 
thase  cattle.  The  Farmers  Home  Ad- 
mini.'; {ration  then  went  to  the  auctioneer 
and  forced  him  to  pay.  He  had  to  pay 
the  second  time.  He  had  no  means  of 
verifying  or  even  establisliing  tliat  there 
was  a  lien  against  those  cattle  in  the 
first  place. 

Under  our  Colorado  law  that  is  the 
circumstance  that  arises  on  every  sale 
that  takes  place.  We  have  to  register 
our  liens  in  the  county  in  which  the 
cattle  reside,  but  as  an  auctioneer  or  in 
a  sale  barn,  one  cannot  faen  be  required 
to  check  the  record  of  every  county  in 
the  whole  State  to  verify  whether  or  not 
a  lien  exists  against  the  cattle.  So  In 
effect  they  take  for  eranted  the  word  of 
the  man  who  surrender?  tlie  cattle  with- 
out being  able  to  find  out  whether  or  not 
It  separate  lien  exists.  So  there  is  a 
Jeopardy  for  the  individual  who  is  mak- 
ing cash  purchases,  and  if  he  comes  into 
contact  with  an  un.scnipulous  producer. 
then  he  has  to  pay  twice. 

.Ml  this  amendment  would  do  would  be 
to  allow  the  purcha.ser  to  say,  "You  tell 
me  whether  or  not  there  is  a  lien  exist- 
ing against  the  cattle."  If  there  is,  then 
I  will  make  out  a  check,  or  I  will  do 
whatever  I  want  to  to  protect  myself. 
I  can  make  out  the  check  with  the  bank- 
er's name  on  it.  and  there  can  be  a  trans- 
action then  that  is  very  normal.  But 
when  tliese  cattle  are  nm  through  a  sale 
barn  very  rapidly,  there  is  no  way  of 
checking  and  verif.\ing  whether  or  not 
a  lien  exists  again.st  tliem.  So  thLs  just 
provides  a  little  protection  for  an  honest 
buslnes.sman.  I  do  not  .see  why  there 
should  be  any  objection  to  it 

Mr.  EVANS  of  Colorado.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Colorado  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Colorado. 

Mr.  E\'ANS  ot  Colorado.  I  tliank  the 
gentleman  for  yielding. 

What  the  gentleman  relates  did  hap- 
pen I  think  the  amounts  involved  were 
not  Insignificant,  they  were  in  the  realm 
of  $35,000.  Paying  once  for  the  cattle 
was  enough,  but  this  group  had  to  pay 
twice. 

I  think  this  Is  a  reasonable  provision. 
I  hope  it  is  accepted  by  the  committee 

I  am  just  sorry  there  Ls  not  some  addi- 
tional thing  we  could  do  in  tliLs  bill  that 
would  make  it  more  difficult  for  this  kind 
of  act  of  dishonesty  to  harm  the  pro- 
ducer. However,  the  bill  Is  a  good  thing. 
It  goes  in  the  right  direction,  and  I  agree 
with  the  statements  of  tlie  gentleman 

Mr  JOHNSON  of  Colorado.  I  thank 
the  ^'entleman. 

Mr.  McHUGH  Mr  Chairman,  will  the 
(.;entleman  yield' 

Mr  JOHNSON  of  Colorado  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman 

Mr.  McHUGH.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  think 
the  gentleman  expressed  a  very  clear 
example  of  why  I  offered  the  amend- 
ment Counsel  advises  that  a  majority  of 
the  Federal  circuits  hold  an  auctioneer 
liable,  even  though  he  has  no  actual 
knowledge  of  the  lien,  in  the  circum- 
stances the  gentleman  described. 

In  the  Senate  the  subcommittee  deal- 
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ing  witli  this  legLslation  has  reported  the 
bill  to  the  whole  committee  and  has  in- 
cluded a  provision  substantially  the  same 
as  the  one  I  have  offered.  The  only  dif- 
ference is  that  I  have  reduced  to  $1,000 
the  potential  penalty  which  in  the  Sen- 
ate is  $25,000. 

Mr.  KREBS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  vicld? 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Colorado  I  yield  to 
the  gentlenian  from  California. 

Mr.  KREBS.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  whole 
basis  for  th:s  legi'^lalion  Ls  not  to  give  a 
break  to  any  segment  of  the  industry. 
The  whole  argument  behind  this  legisla- 
tion is  a  matter  of  equity.  If  we  do  equity 
to  one  side  it  seems  to  me  it  Is  only  fair 
to  do  equity  to  the  buvers  also.  There- 
fore I  urge  support  of  thLs  amendment. 

Mr.  BERGLAND.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Colorado.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Minnesota. 

Mr.  BERGLAND.  Mr.  Chairman,  most 
of  the  livestock  marketed  in  the  region 
I  represent  Is  hauled  by  common  car- 
riers who  transport  the  cattle  some  dis- 
tance away  and  the  cattle  are  sold 
through  a  commission  firm  operating  on 
a  fee  for  service  basis.  How  difficult 
would  thLs  amendment  be  in  a  situation 
like  that? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Colorado  has  expired. 

<On  request  of  Mr.  Bercland.  and  by 
unanimous  consent.  Mr.  Johnson  of 
Colorado  was  allowed  to  proceed  for  2 
additional  minutes.) 

Mr.  BERGLAND  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr  JOHNSON  of  Colorado.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Minnesota. 

Mr.  BERGLAND.  Mr.  Chairman,  how 
difficult  would  It  be  in  an  Instance  of 
that  sort  where  the  seller  is  not  at  the 
place  of  the  sale? 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Colorado.  As  I  read 
the  amendment  I  do  not  know  that  It 
would  nece.ssarlly  impose  a  hardship  on 
the  people  who  are  doing  business  with 
those  they  already  know.  The  advan- 
tages to  the  purchaser  under  these  cir- 
cumstances would  be  to  require  some- 
body with  whom  he  Is  not  familiar  to  tell 
him  whether  or  not  there  Is  a  lien 
against  the  cattle. 

Mr.  BERGLAND.  If  the  gentleman 
would  yield  further,  cattle  are  moved 
by  common  carrier,  by  truck,  some  dis- 
tance away  and  sold  at  public  auction  to 
buyers,  and  the  buyers  do  not  know- 
precisely  from  whom  those  cattle  were 
originally  consigned. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Colorado.  I  under- 
stand, and  it  is  a  valid  example.  All  I 
can  say  Ls  if  the  purchaser  chooses  to  go 
ahead  and  deal  with  individuals  he  does 
not  know  without  obtaining  this  cer- 
tificate that  there  is  no  lien  against  the 
cattle,  or.  if  there  Ls  a  lien,  to  whom  the 
lien  applies,  then  the  purchaser  Ls  oper- 
ating at  his  own  risk. 

Mr.  BERGLAND.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  BEDELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 

First  of  all  I  would  like  to  ask  a  ques- 
tion of  the  last  gentleman,  if  I  may.  Is 
It  clear  that  there  Is  no  requirement  in 
thLs  amendment  requiring  that  such  a 
form  be  filled  out?  It  simply  furnishes 


the  form  so  it  can  be  used  if  the  pur- 
chaser wishes  to  use  it,  so  it  would  not  be 
requiring  the  form  to  be  used  under  any 
and  all  circumstances  unless  it  can  be 
conveniently  done? 

Mr.  McHUGH.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the 
gentleman  will  yield,  that  is  absolutely 
correct.  This  is  an  option  open  to  the 
purchaser. 

Mr.  BEIDELL.  I  think  we  should  make 
that  very  clear.  We  should  not  try  to 
cure  all  tiie  evils  of  the  world  at  the  same 
time,  as  the  chairman  said,  but  we 
should  cure  those  ills  we  can  cure,  par- 
ticularly where  we  are  not  mandating 
that  it  be  done.  All  this  does  is  make 
the  form  available  to  those  purchasers 
who  wish  to  use  it,  as  I  vmderstand  it. 
It  seems  to  me  when  we  can  make  such 
an  improvement  as  simply  as  this,  we 
should  go  ahead  and  make  this  improve- 
ment. 

Mr.  POAGE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BEDETiT..  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Texas. 

Mr.  POAGE.  Mr.  Chairman,  this 
amendment  says : 

Should  a  seller  knowingly  or  willfully  sup- 
ply false  or  tnlbleadlng  information  pursuant 
to  this  section,  he  shall  upon  conviction  be 
fined  not  more  than  $1,000  or  Imprisoned  for 
not  more  than  one  year,  or  both." 

Thus  there  is  no  option  in  that.  We 
are  going  to  subject,  I  am  afraid,  some 
poorly  educated  people  to  these  provi- 
sions, people  who  would  not  have  and 
who  do  not  have  the  kind  of  education 
that  they  should  have  or  that  I  wish  they 
would  have. 

The  gentleman  is  giving  authority  to 
every  purchaser  to  require  such  a  state- 
ment. Of  course,  when  we  do  that,  every 
packer  is  going  to  ask  for  a  statement 
and  I  fear  we  will  be  getting  a  lot  of 
ignorant  people  into  serious  trouble. 

Mr.  BEDELL.  Well,  the  purchaser  has 
authority  without  this  amendment  to  re- 
quire whatever  information  from  the 
producer  that  he  may  wish. 

Mr.  POAGE.  But  they  do  not  have  a 
$1,000  fine  and  a  jail  sentence  in  the  Fed- 
eral court.  Sure,  if  the  seller  does  not 
want  to  give  him  the  information,  he 
does  not  have  to  buy;  but  now  if  he  asks 
axid  gets  erroneous  information,  he  is 
subjecting  somebody  to  a  Federal  offense 
and  a  year  in  jail.  I  think  that  is  quite 
serious. 

Mr.  BEDELL.  Only  if  the  person  puts 
in  misleading  information;  there  is  no 
requirement  that  he  fill  it  out.  There  is 
no  requirement  that  it  be  required.  The 
only  thing  it  says,  if  they  do  fill  it  out. 
they  have  to  be  honest  in  the  way  they 
fill  it  out.  It  seems  to  me  that  is  a  reason- 
able thing  for  anybody  in  our  society,  to 
do  things  in  an  honest  manner. 

Mr.  HARKTN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  woiild  like  to  ask  a 
question  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  (Mr.  McHugh),  the  proponent  of 
the  amendm»nt. 

As  I  understand  It  right  now,  the 
Packers  and  Stockyards  Act  does  not  ex- 
ercise any  jurisdiction  over  any  ranchers 
and  feeders  in  the  United  States.  I  am 
concerned  about  this  amendment. 

Is  It  the  intent  of  the  proponent  of  this 
amendment    to    include    feeders    and 


ranchers  under  the  provisions  of  the 
Packers  and  Stockyards  Act? 

Mr.  McHUGH.  U  the  gentleman  will 
yield,  the  intention  is  to  do  nothing  more 
than  offer  the  purchaser  of  livestock  the 
opt.on  lo  submit  this  form  to  the  seller 
and  to  thus  require  the  seller  to  fill  it  out. 
The  seller  would  be  subject  to  the  penal- 
ties referred  to  by  the  gentleman  from 
Texas  (.Mr.  Poage)  only  if  he  supplied 
false  informxition  knowmgly  and  will- 
fully. 

It  is  not  the  intent  to  do  anything 
more  than  that.  It  is  not  intended  to 
bring  producers  under  any  other  provi- 
sion of  law  and  I  am  sure  it  is  not  going 
to  do  that. 

Mr.  HARKTN  It  is  not  the  gentleman's 
intent  that  this  would  be  buUt  upon  to 
bring  more  and  more  ranchers  and 
feeders  under  the  provisions  of  the 
Packers  and  Stockyards  Act? 

Mr.  McHUGH.  That  is  not  the  inten- 
tion whatsoever. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  Ls  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  (Mr.  McHugh;  . 

The  question  was  taken ;  and  on  a  divi- 
.sion  (demanded  by  Mr.  McHugh)  there 
were — ayes  13.  noes  41. 

So  the  amendment  was  rejected. 

AMEKD>I£I«T  OFFEKED  BT  MR    DE  LA  GAKZA 

Mr.  DE  LA  GARZA.  Mr.  Chsurman.  I  of- 
fer an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  de  l.a   Ga^za 
Page  12.  line  18  and  page  18.  lines  3  and  4 
strike  "$500,000'   and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof 
"»1. 000.000". 

Mr.  DE  LA  GARZA.  Mr.  ChEdrman,  mem- 
bers of  the  committee,  I  would  like  to 
explain  the  thrust  of  this  amendment 
This  is  a  consumer  bill.  This  is  affording 
the  consumer  some  degree  of  protection 
by  protecting  the  seller,  the  producer  of 
the  cattle;  affording  some  stability  to  the 
market  so  that  the  meat  or  meat  prod- 
ucts can  come  to  the  consumer,  and  not 
increase  the  cost  in  the  process. 

Now,  the  exemption  in  the  bill  is  for 
$500,000.  I  will  explain  to  the  Members 
that  the  small  slaughterhouse  and  meat- 
packer  slaughters  40  or  50  head  a 
week.  That  is  the  very  smallest  of  the 
small,  and  he  will  gross  $650,000  or  $750- 
000  per  year.  This  is  an  attempt  to  bring 
the  exemption  up  to  $1  niilllon.  We 
should  not  burden  them  with  more  pa- 
perwork, with  more  harassment — yes.  I 
use  that  word  advisedly — harassment 
from  the  Federal  Government,  because 
anytime  we  bring  inspectors,  anytime 
we  bring  the  Federal  Government  in,  it 
means  more  paperwork.  It  means  more 
problems  for  the  small  producer. 

I  would  urge  the  Members  to  vote  to 
make  this  very  minimal  change  to  a  $1 
million  exemption  for  the  very  small 
slaughterhouse  involving  40  or  50  head 
per  week. 

Mr.  THONE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DE  LA  GARZA.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Nebraska. 

Mr.  THONE.  Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  my 
understanding  from  my  good  friend  and 
colleague  from  Texas  that  under  the  cur- 
rent exemption,  the  Sebelius  amend- 
ment, $500,000.  we  were  exempting  950 
of    the    current    1,720    slaughterhouses. 
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Under  this  .amendment  now.  doubling 
this  amount,  how  many  would  be 
exempted? 

Mr.  DE  LA  GARZA  I  cannot  give  the 
gentleman  any  figures  outside  of  my 
congressional  district,  which  Ls  the  main 
thru.st  of  my  amendment  and  Interest  at 
this  time,  but  in  my  district  it  will  bring 
three  more  or  so  into  it,  so  that  if  we 
figure  Into  the  balance.  I  doubt  that  we 
are  bringing  In  more  than  perhaps  15 
or  20. 

Mr.  THONE.  Well.  I  am  somewhat 
sympathetic  with  the  amendment,  but 
what  bothers  me  is  that  wltli  .some  of 
these  packers  today  we  have  a  financial 
problem. 

Mr.  DE  LA  GARZA.  Those  are  not  the 
ones  that  precipitated  this  bill.  It  was 
the  big  fellows  in  the  gentleman's  dis- 
trict and  In  the  Panhandle  of  Texas.  The 
gentleman  did  not  have  any  problems  in 
.south  Texas,  so  why  harass  the  poor  lit- 
tle businessman  down  there?  He  has 
enough  harassment  from  the  Govern- 
ment already.  They  will  not  let  him  kill 
the  coyotes  or  the  fire  ants.  They  are 
burdening  him  with  paperwork.  What 
more  can  we  do  to  the  poor  business- 
man':' Let  the  little  fellow  off  and  go 
after  the  big  guys  who  did  the  damage. 

Mr.  THONE.  It  is  not  Just  the  big 
packers  that  have  gotten  the  problem 
before  the  public  In  this  area. 

Mr.  DE  LA  GARZA.  That  is  all  I  heard 
in  the  committee  hearing. 

Mr.  THONE  Tlie  gentleman  heard  a 
lot  about  American  beef  packers  because 
it  did  dramatize  the  whole  problem,  that 
we  have  a  paper  tiger  down  here  in  the 
Packers  and  Stockyards  Act.  We  are  try- 
ing to  put  some  beef  into  It,  but  we  have 
these  170  in  15  years  and  we  had  11  in 
1975.  I  do  not  know  what  the  annual 
volume  was, 

Mr.  DE  LA  GARZA.  I  do  not  know  about 
other  areas,  but  down  in  my  district 
these  people  are  local  businessmen.  The 
auction  place  Is  In  one  town,  and  the 
slaughterhouse  is  in  the  next  town,  5 
miles  away.  They  are  doing  all  right  and 
they  are  paying  their  bills 

All  I  am  saying  is  that  I  Just  came 
back  from  the  election,  and  all  I  heard 
was,  "Get  the  Federal  Government  out 
of  our  business,  out  of  our  pocket.  Leave 
us  alor»e."  So.  I  am  hoping  that  at  least 
for  the  little  fellow,  we  can  follow  his 
wishes. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  urge  the  Members  to 
vote  for  my  amendment. 

Mr.  POAGE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  a 
state  of  confusion. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  Is 
recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  POAGE.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  find  mj-- 
self  not  wanting  to  oppose  the  amend- 
ment. II  may  be  perfectly  all  right  in  this 
era  of  rising  prices.  We  recognize  that 
there  must  be  a  limit,  that  we  cannot  go 
down  to  the  fellow  who  is  just  killing  one 
or  two  head  of  cattle.  We  thought  in  the 
committee  that  $500,000  was  a  reason- 
able figure,  and  I  do  not  remember  any 
member  suggesting  that  we  should  raise 
that. 

Mr.  DE  LA  GARZA.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  vleld? 

Mr   POAGE.  Certainly 

Mr.  DE  LA  GARZA.  I  was  not  pre.sent 
when  this  was  brought  up.  As  I  explained 


tx.-*  the  gentleman.  I  just  came  back  from 
the  election.  It  was  more  important  at 
the  time  that  I  be  down  there  so  that  I 
could  remain  up  here.  .And  that  is  Uie 
reason  why  this  amendment  was  not 
brought  up  timely,  when  the  bill  was 
brought  up  for  final  passage. 

Mr.  POAGE.  I  think  it  is  fair  to  sa? 
that  there  has  not  been  any  indication 
that  $500,000  was  not  a  proper  figure. 
On  the  other  hand,  I  know  of  nothing  to 
indicate  that  $1  million  Is  not  the  prop- 
er figure. 

So  far  as  I  am  personally  concerned,  I 
would  not  want  to  ask  anybody  to  vote 
against  the  amendment  that  my  col- 
league, the  gentleman  from  Texas  iMr. 
DE  LA  Garza)  offers,  but  I  do  think  we 
should  bear  in  mind  that  the  whole  ques- 
tion here  Is:  Just  what  Is  a  reasonable 
figure? 

And  If  the  Members  feel  that  $1  million 
Is  a  reasonable  figure,  there  is  no  basic 
and  fundamental  reason  why  tliey 
should  not  raise  this  to  $1  million. 

I  do  not  think  there  Is  any  principle 
involved  here. 

This  is  just  a  question  of  at  what  point 
we  should  draw  the  line. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas  iMr.  de  la  Garza  >. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  HARKIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  support  of 
H.R.  8410  as  reported  from  the  Commit- 
tee on  Agriculture.  I  feel  that  this  bill  is 
a  needed  update  in  the  Packers  and 
Stockyards  Act  which  reflects  the  shifts 
in  marketing  techniques  over  the  past 
several  decades. 

This  need  was  brought  to  national  at- 
tention In  January  1975,  by  the  bank- 
ruptcy of  American  Beef  Packers,  Inc., 
which  left  nearly  1,000  livestock  produc- 
ers holding  close  to  S21  million  In  bad 
checks  with  only  a  hope  of  an  equitable 
final  settlement.  Since  the  last  modifica- 
tion of  the  Packers  and  Stockyards  Act 
in  1958,  there  have  been  a  total  of  167 
packer  failures  leaving  producers  holding 
over  $43  million  in  dishonored  checks. 

The  Packers  and  Stockyards  Act  was 
passed  at  a  time  when  80  percent  of  the 
livestock  was  sold  through  large  terminal 
markets  such  as  the  famous  Omaha 
Stockyards.  Now,  however,  80  percent  of 
the  livestock  purchases  are  directly  from 
the  producer.  In  other  words,  the  pack- 
ers send  an  employee  directly  to  the  farm 
and  buys  cattle  from  the  farmer.  This 
trend  has  made  the  bill  H.R.  8410  critical 
to  the  fair  play  in  the  marketplace  by 
bringing  packers  under  the  law. 

As  a  result  of  the  bankruptcy  of  Ameri- 
can Beef,  many  States  implemented 
strong,  but  varying  bonding  and  prompt 
payment  laws.  This  patchwork  regula- 
tion from  State  to  State  has  made  a  na- 
tional reform  In  livestock  marketing  crit- 
ical to  the  packer  as  well  as  to  the  pro- 
ducer in  States  not  presently  covered  by 
adequate  legislation.  However,  this  legis- 
lation should  be  at  least  as  strong  as  the 
State  requirements. 

The  Packers  and  Stockyards  Act  was 
passed  to  insure  the  packer  and  pro<lucer 
conduct  business  in  a  fair  and  honest 
manner  The  transgressions  of  American 
Beef  Packers,  Inc.,  have  indicated  that 


the  packers  can  bend  the  law  to  serve 
their  own  interest  at  the  exiien.'^e  and 
without  the  knowledge  of  the  producer. 

P^or  example.  American  Beef  main- 
tained bank  account":  m  Seattle.  Wash  , 
and  Salem.  N.C  .  to  increase  the  fioat 
time  for  clearing  checks  Obviously  this 
float  worked  to  enhance  tlie  credit  posi- 
tion of  ABP  and  re.«;ulted  in  the  magni- 
tude of  the  less  to  producers. 

The  packer  ran  choose  when  he  buys 
hvestock  as  can  other  businesses  How- 
ever, the  hvestock  producers  deal  with 
a  product  that  must  be  .sold  when  ready 
or  lose  funds  through  added  feed  costs 
or  through  over  fat  animals  which  ulti- 
mately are  docked  m  price  by  the  packer 

It  takes  2  years  from  conception  to 
sale  to  produce  a  marketiible  steer.  Dur- 
ing this  time  the  farmer  faces  serious 
risk  through  weather,  disease,  and  price. 
Adding  to  this  uncertainty  under  present 
law  Is  the  imcertainty  of  ultimate  pay- 
ment. A  packer  failure  can  often  elim- 
inate the  hard  work  of  montlis  in  the 
range  and  the  feed  lot  or  in  the  fields 
producing  the  crops  which  are  fed  to  tlie 
livestock.  H  R.  8410  goes  a  long  way  to- 
ward eliminating  tlie  uncertainty  of  ulti- 
mate payment. 

The  livestock  producer  witli  wliom  I 
discuss  the  problems  in  the  present  law 
Indicates  that  the  trust  provision  of  this 
bill  Is  the  most  critical  item.  Many  argue 
that  Uii.'^  will  force  many  smaller  pack- 
ers Into  insolvency  by  eliminating  much 
of  their  credit.  However,  tlie  committee 
did  provide  to  eliminate  those  packers 
who  purchase  less  than  $500,000  worth 
of  meat  per  year.  Also  the  small  packer 
asually  banks  in  the  same  town  tiiat  the 
plant  is  located.  Thus,  the  float  time  Is 
obviously  reduced  to  the  time  the  check 
Is  delivered  to  the  producer  until  the 
producer  cashes  the  check  This.  In  con- 
trast to  the  need  for  large  packers  to 
bank  at  money  centers,  and  thus,  hav- 
ing a  float,  will  only  affect  the  large 
packing  companies,  and  not  the  small 

Many  critics  of  the  bill  have  also 
pointed  out  that  the  prompt  payment 
provision  is  unreasonable.  However,  ac- 
cording to  my  information,  similar  lan- 
guage has  functioned  quite  well  in  Kan- 
sas, Oklahoma,  and  Texas  Such  a  pro- 
vision Is  definitely  needed 

There  are  al.<;o  tliose  who  claim  that 
the  bonding  requirements  of  the  bill 
pnd  the  other  provisions  of  the  bill 
which  increa.«;e  the  powers  of  the  Pack- 
ers and  Stockyards  Administration  will 
prove  overly  expensive  to  the  packer  and 
to  the  Federal  Government  However, 
let  us  not  forget  that  there  are  22  States 
which  have  legal  authoritv  for  bonding 
and  other  enforcement  provisions.  The 
packer  will  save  administrative  funds 
by  dealing  with  one  national,  uniform 
set  of  regulations.  The  cast  to  th*'  Gov- 
ernment will  be  little  more  than  $1 
million  annuallv  under  the  provisions 
of  the  bill.  In  light  of  the  value  of  live- 
stock sold  annually.  S31  billion  in  1973. 
this  Is  a  modest  figure.  The  Iowa  farm- 
ers receive  the  largest  percentage  of  this 
figure,  and  polls  which  I  have  taken  In- 
dicate that  well  over  90  percent  of  the 
farmers  in  my  district  support  bonding 
and  the  other  provisions  of  HR    8410 

The  bonding  provision  of  the  bill  will 
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not  be  paid  for  by  the  consumers,  but 
rather  by  the  producer.  The  cost  of  a 
bond,  which  Is  little  more  than  an  In- 
surance policy.  Is  from  one-quarter  to 
1  53ercent  of  the  value  of  the  policy  de- 
pending upon  the  financial  situation  of 
the  producer  In  Iowa.  Because  the  pro- 
ducer Is  subject  to  supply  and  demand 
market  forces  the  producer  would  gen- 
erally pay  the  cost  of  this  modest  fee. 

Bonding  has  one  decided  advantage 
over  other  forms  of  protection  which 
the  Government  could  implement. 
Bonding  requires  the  packer  to  utilize 
a  private  surety  company  to  obtain  a 
bond  The  surety  company  has  a  large 
financial  interest  in  the  solvency  of  the 
packer  and,  thus,  will  monitor  the  fi- 
nancial condition  of  the  packer.  This 
eliminates  the  need  to  have  massive 
numbers  of  Federal  employees  watch  the 
market.  When  a  packer  becomes  finan- 
cially insolvent,  the  surety  company  can 
request  that  the  bond  be  withdrawn. 
This  is  the  signaJ  to  the  Packers  and 
Stockyards  Administration  that  timely 
action  Is  needed.  The  other  provisions 
of  the  bill  give  the  Packers  and  Stock- 
yards Administration  the  necessary 
legal  authority  to  enter  the  market  and 
protect  the  producer. 

In  short,  this  bill  Is  critically  needed 
to  fill  the  gap  cieated  by  the  shift  in 
marketing  patterns  from  auction  barns 
towards  direct  purchases  by  the  packer. 
It  is  needed  to  ensure  the  producer 
agaiiv^t  the  risk  that  he  will  lose  the 
returns  for  years  of  hard  wx)rk  and  It  Is 
needed  to  ensure  that  fair  play  prevails 
In  the  marketplace. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Question  is  on 
the  committee  amendment  in  the  nature 
of  a  substitute,  as  amended. 

The  committee  amendment  in  the 
nature  of  a  substitute,  as  amended,  was 
agreed  to. 

The  CHAIRMAN  Under  the  rule,  the 
Committee  rises 

Accordingly  the  Committee  rose:  and 
the  Speaker,  having  resumed  the  chair. 
Mr.  Russo.  Chairman  of  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  Hoase  on  the  State  of  the 
Union,  reported  that  that  Committee 
having  had  under  consideration  the  bill 
(HR  8410)  to  amf>nd  the  Packers  and 
Stockyards  Act  of  1921,  a.s  amended,  and 
for  other  purposes,  pursuant  to  Hoase 
Resolution  1165,  he  reported  tlie  bill  back 
to  the  House  with  an  amendment  adopted 
by  the  Committee  of  the  Whole. 

The  SPEAKER  Under  the  rule,  the 
previous  question  is  ordered. 

Is  a  separate  vote  demanded  on  any 
amendment  to  the  committee  amend- 
ment in  the  nature  of  a  substitute 
adopted  by  the  Committee  of  the  \Vhole? 
If  not,  the  question  is  on  the  amendment. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 


The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Wash- 
ington? 

There  was  no  objection. 


GENERAL  LEAVE 


Mr  FOLEY  Mr  Speaker.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  all  Members  may 
have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to  revise 
and  extend  their  remarks  on  the  bill 
just  passed. 


APPOINTMENT  OF  CONFEREES  ON 
H.R.  12572,  UNTTED  STATES  GRAIN 
STANDARDS  ACT  OF  1976 

Mr  FOLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  take  from  the  Speaker  s 
table  the  bill  (H.R.  12572 1 ,  to  amend  the 
United  States  Grain  Standards  Act  to 
improve  the  grain  inspection  and  weigh- 
ing system,  and  for  other  purposes,  with 
the  Senate  amendment  thereto,  disagree 
to  the  Senate  amendment,  and  agree  to 
the  conference  asked  by  the  Senate. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Wash- 
ington? The  Chair  hears  none,  and  ap- 
points the  following  conferees:  Messrs. 
Foley,  Poace.  de  la  Garza.  Vigorito. 
JoNTES  of  Tennesse,  Melcher,  Bergland, 
Wampler,  SEBELnrs,  and  Thone. 


PERMISSION  FOR  COMMITTEE  ON 
AGRICULTURE  TO  FILE  REPORT 
ON  H.R.  12944 

Mr.  FOLEY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture  may  have  untU  midnight  to- 
night to  file  a  report  on  H.R.  12944,  to 
extend  the  Federal  Insecticide.  Fungi- 
cide, and  Rodentlclde  Act,  as  amended, 
for  6  months. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Washington? 

There  was  no  objection. 


PRO\T:DrNG  FOR  CONSIDERATION 
OF  H.R.  9043,  EXPERIMENTS  TO 
TEST  FLEXIBLE  AND  COM- 
PRESSED WORK  SCHEDULES  FOR 
FEDERAL  EMPLOYEES 

Mr.  SISK.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  direction  of 
the  Committee  on  Rules  and  on  behalf 
of  my  colleague,  the  gentleman  from 
Georgia  Mr.  Young).  I  call  up  House 
Resolution  1166  and  ask  for  its  immedi- 
ate consideration. 

The    Clerk    read    the    resolution    as 

follows: 

H.  Res.  1166 

Resolved.  That  upon  the  adoption  of  this 
resolution  it  shall  be  in  order  to  move  that 
the  House  resolve  itself  Into  the  Committee 
of  the  'WTio'.c  Hoij.^e  on  the  State  of  the  tJnion 
for  the  consideration  of  the  bill  (HJl.  9043) 
to  authorise  employees  and  agencies  of  the 
Government  of  the  United  States  to  experi- 
ment with  flexible  and  compressed  work 
■chedules  a.^  alternatives  to  present  work 
schedules.  After  general  debate,  which  shall 
be  confined  to  tlie  bill  and  shall  continue 
not  to  exceed  o:  e  hour,  to  be  equally  divided 
and  controlled  by  the  chairman  and  ranking 
minority  member  of  the  Committee  on  Post 
Office  ai:d  Civil  Service,  the  bill  shall  be  read 
for  amendment  under  the  five-minute  rule. 
It  shall  be  In  order  to  consider  the  amend- 
ment in  the  nature  of  a  substitute  recom- 
mended by  the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and 
Civil  Service  now  printed  in  the  bill  as  an 
original  bill  for  the  purpose  of  amendment 
under  the  flve-mlnute  rule,  and  said  amend- 
ment shall  be  read  by  titles  Instead  of  by 
sections.  At  the  conchislon  of  the  considera- 
tion of  the  bill  for  amendment,  the  Com- 


mittee shall  rise  and  report  the  bill  to  the 
House  with  such  amendments  as  may  have 
been  adopted,  and  any  Member  may  demand 
a  separate  vote  In  the  House  on  any  amend- 
ment adopted  In  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
to  the  bin  or  to  the  committee  amendment 
In  the  nature  of  a  substitute.  The  prevlotis 
question  shaU  be  considered  as  ordered  on 
the  bUl  and  amendmente  thereto  to  final 
passage  without  intervening  motion  except 
one  motion  to  recommit  with  or  without  In- 
structions. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  from 
California  «Mr.  Sisk'  is  recognized  for 
1  hour. 

Mr  SISK.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  >-ield  30  min- 
utes to  the  gentleman  from  California 
(Mr.  Del  Clawson),  and  pending  that  I 
yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  SpesQier,  the  reading  of  the  reso- 
lution makes  it  very  clear  that  this 
rule  provides  for  1  hour  of  general 
debate.  It  Is  an  open  rule,  meaning  that 
any  and  all  germane  amendments  would 
be  in  order.  It  woul'"  make  in  order  the 
consideration  of  H.R.  9043  recommended 
by  the  Comm.lttee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil 
Service  on  a  matter  concerning  flexible 
time  and  compressed  work  schedules  as 
alternatives  to  present  work  schedules. 

Mr.  Speaker,  without  getting  Into  the 
merits  of  H.R.  9043.  I  would  hoipe  that 
the  House  will  accept  this  rule  providing 
for  1  hour  of  general  debate  and  permit 
the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil 
Service  to  explain  the  provisions  of  this 
particular  legislation. 

Therefore.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  urge  the 
adoption  of  the  resolution,  and  I  reserve 
the  balance  of  my  time. 

Mr.  DEL  CLAWSON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia has  explained  that  House  Reso- 
lution 1166  is  a  1-hour  open  rule  provid- 
ing for  the  consideration  of  H Jl.  9043.  a 
bill  allowing  experiments  to  test  flexible 
and  compressed  work  schedules  for  Fed- 
eral employees.  Under  the  rule  it  win  be 
in  order  to  consider  the  amendment  in 
the  nature  of  a  substitute  recommended 
by  the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and 
Civil  Service  now  printed  In  the  bill  as 
an  original  bill  for  purposes  of  amend- 
ment. TTiis  amendment  may  be  read  by 
titles  instead  of  by  sections. 

Very  briefly,  the  purposes  of  H.R.  9043 
are  as  follows: 

First.  To  require  each  agency  of  the 
executive  branch,  imless  exempted  by  the 
Ci\'Ll  Service  Commission,  to  establish  a 
flexible  work  schedule  experiment  for 
employees  to  be  conducted  during  the  3- 
year  period  following  enactment  of  the 
act. 

Second.  To  suspend  the  applicability 
of  certain  existing  laws  relating  to  hours 
of  work,  overtime  pay.  compensatory 
time  off.  premium  pay  for  night  work 
and  work  on  holidays  to  employees  under 
experimental  programs  where  applica- 
tion of  such  laws  woiild  be  Inconsistent 
with  the  experimental  programs. 

Third.  To  provide  alternative  means 
for  determining  entitlement  to  such 
rights  which  are  consistent  with  experi- 
mental programs. 

Fourth.  To  pro\ide  that  where  em- 
ployees are  in  a  unit  for  which  an  em- 
ployee organization  holds  exclusive  rec- 
ognition, the  introduction  of  anj-  flex- 
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Ible  work  schtKlule  experiment  will  be 
subject  to  collective  barKalnlng. 

No  cosLs  are  reported  to  be  associated 
with  the  passage  of  tliLs  leKLslation 

While  I  support  the  rule  a.s  requested. 
I  have  great  resei-vatloii.s  concerning  the 
mandators  effect  ot  the  bill  itself.  When 
tlie  measure  was  considered  originally 
by  the  Post  Of!lce  and  Civil  Service  Com- 
mitU-e.  It  was  dt^lgneci  to  permit  volun- 
tary participation  by  the  agencies  in  the 
flexible  and  compressed  work  schedule 
experiments.  Now.  that  voluntiiry  partic- 
ipation has  been  translormed  into  a 
compulsorv'.  Government-wide  exercise 
which  demands  that  each  agency  insti- 
tute its  own  experimentiil  program.  I 
doubt  very  much  Uiat  a  Congres.s  under- 
going .serious  consideration  of  terminat- 
ing tlie  functions  of  several  Federal  agen- 
cies would  want  to  initlato  a  new  manda- 
tory plan  to  include  them  for  at  least 
another  3  years. 

Since  it  Ls  my  understanding  that 
amendments  will  be  offered  to  restore  the 
voluiiUuy  participation  provisions  In  this 
legLslation.  I  would  urge  the  adoption  of 
this  open  rule  so  tliat  we  may  consider 
these  amendments  to  the  bill. 

Mr    Speaker.  I  have  no  requests  for 

time 

Mr  SISK  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move  the 
previou.s  question  on  the  resolution. 

TTie  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table.  

PROVIDING    FOR     CONSIDEIRATION 
OF     HR      12384.     MILITARY     CON- 
STRUCTION AUTHORIZATION 
FOR    FISCAL    YEAR    1977 
Mr.  SISK.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  direction 
of   the  Committee  on  Rules,  I  call  up 
House  Resolution   1167  and  ask  for  Its 
immediate  consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution  as  fol- 
lows: 

H  Res  1167 
Resolved.  That  upon  the  adoption  of  this 
resolution  It  shall  be  In  order  to  move  that 
the  House  resolve  Itself  Into  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  Hou.se  on  the  Stete  of  the 
Union  for  the  ronslderatlon  of  the  bill  (HJl 
12384)  to  authorize  certain  construction  at 
military  In.stallatlons  and  for  other  purposes. 
.'Vfter  general  debate,  which  shall  be  confined 
to  the  bin  and  shall  contlntio  not  to  exceed 
two  hours,  tfj  be  equally  divided  and  con- 
trolled by  the  chairman  and  ranking  minority 
member  of  the  Committee  on  Armed  Serv- 
ices, the  bill  shall  be  read  for  amendment 
imder  the  Qve-mlnute  rule  by  titles  Intead  of 
!iy  sections.  At  the  conclusion  of  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  for  amendment,  the 
Committee  shall  rl.'<e  and  report  the  bill  to 
the  Hnii.se  with  such  amendments  as  may 
have  beon  adopted,  and  the  previous  ques- 
tion shall  be  considered  as  ordered  on  the 
bill  and  amendments  thereto  to  final  passage 
without  Intervening  motion  except  one  mo- 
tion to  recommit. 

The  SPEAKER  The  gentleman  from 
California  (Mr.  Siski  is  recognized  for 
1  hour. 

Mr  SISK.  Mr  Speaker,  I  yield  30  min- 
utes to  the  gentleman  from  California 
'Mr.  Dei.  Clawsoni,  pending  which  I 
yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr  Speaker,  House  Resolution  1167 
provides  for  corLslderation  of  HR.  12384. 


the  military  construction  authorization 
for  fiscal  year  1977. 

The  resolution  allows  2  hours  of  gen- 
eral debate  which  is  to  be  equally  divided 
and  controlled  by  the  chairman  and  the 
ranking  minority  member  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Services.  This  Ls  an 
open  rule  with  the  bill  to  be  read  by  titles 
rather  tlian  sections  for  amendment 

H.R.  12384  provides  a  total  autlioriza- 
tion  of  $3.328. 7:^5,000  for  mihtary  con- 
struction and  lamily  housing  for  fiscal 
year  1977.  This  amount  is  $39,480,000 
below  the  request  of  the  Department  of 
Defense.  The  committee  reduced  the  re- 
quests for  the  Army,  Navy,  and  Defen.se 
agencies  categories,  but  Increjised  tlie 
amounts  allocated  for  the  Air  Force  and 
the  Guard/ Reserve  forces.  The  amount 
for  military  family  housmg  was  granted 
as  requested. 

Major  items  in  the  bill  include  $437 
milhon  for  the  Air  Force's  aeropropul- 
slon  system  test  facility,  $288.3  million 
for  construction  of  facilities  for  tlie 
Navy's  Trident  submarine,  and  $112.3 
million  to  improve  security  facilities  for 
nuclear  weapons  both  in  the  United 
States  and  abroad. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  an  open  rule  and 
any  amendment  germane  to  the  subject 
matter  of  the  bill  Is,  of  course,  in  order. 
Therefore,  I  would  urge  my  colleagues 
to  adopt  House  Re.solutlon  1167  so  that 
we  might  consider  HR.  12384 

Mr.  DEL.  CLAWSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume 

Mr.  Speaker.  House  Resolution  1167 
provides  for  2  hours  of  equally  divided 
debate  on  H.R.  12384.  to  authorize  cer- 
tain construction  at  military  installa- 
tions and  for  other  purposes.  It  further 
stipulates  that  the  bill  be  read  for 
amendment  by  titles  instead  of  by  sec- 
tions. There  are  no  waivers  of  points  of 
order. 

Specifically.  H.R.  12384.  as  approved 
by  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services  by 
a  vote  of  35  to  1.  provides  construction 
authorization  in  support  of  the  Active 
Forces.  Reserve  Forces,  Defense  agejicles, 
and  military  housing. 

The  cost  wlilch  will  be  accrued  by 
virtue  of  this  construction  authorization 
totals  $3,328,735,000.  This  amount  ro- 
flects  a  reduction  of  $39.5  mUllon  below 
the  amounts  requested. 

Major  authorizations  incorporated 
within  the  measure  include  $437  million 
for  the  Air  Force's  aeropropulslon  system 
test  facility,  $128.3  million  for  construc- 
tion of  facilities  for  the  naval  Trident 
submarine  and  $112.3  million  to  improve 
security  in  order  to  protect  against  ter- 
rorist or  other  unauthorized  acquisition 
of  nuclear  weapons  at  installations  which 
store,  maintain,  and  Lssue  weapons  of  this 
nature.  This  particular  authorization 
earmarks  $65.1  million  for  such  facilities 
outside  the  United  States  and  $47.2  mil- 
lion for  IntercontmenUil  sites. 

While  the  administration  generally 
supports  the  pas.sage  of  H  R  12384,  con- 
cern has  b<x-n  raised  regarding  the  com- 
mittee's reduction  of  tlie  Pre.sldentlal 
request.  In  addition,  the  committee  has 
.sanctioned  the  expenditure  of  $93.5  mil- 
lion for  Items  outside  the  administration 
request 

Mr.  Speaker,  although  there  may  be 


some  controversy  surrounding  HJl. 
12384,  I  propose  we  adopt  the  rule  and 
allow  the  House  to  work  Its  will  in  regard 
to  tills  bill. 

I  have  no  requests  for  time  and  I  re- 
s^'rve  the  balance  of  my  time. 

Mr.  SISK.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move  the 
previous  question  on  the  resolution. 

Tlie  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  SPE.'VKER  The  question  Ls  on  the 
resolution. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Speaker  announced  that  the  ayes  appear 
to  have  It. 

Mr  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ob- 
ject to  the  vote  on  the  ground  that  a 
quorum  Is  not  present  and  make  the 
poliit  of  order  that  a  quorum  Is  not 
present. 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quorum  Is 
not  present 

Tlie  Sergeant  at  Arms  will  notify  ab- 
,^ent  Members. 

The  vote  was  t;»ken  by  electronic  de- 
vice, and  tliere  were — yeas  385,  nays  0, 
not  voting  47,  as  follows: 


[Roll   No,   342 

VEAS— 386 

Abdnor 

Cleveland 

Olbbons 

Abzug 

Cochran 

Oilman 

Adams 

Cohen 

Omn 

Addabbo 

Collins,  ni. 

Oo'.dwaler 

Alexander 

Collins,  Tex. 

Gonzalez 

Allen 

Conable 

Ooodllng 

.^mbro 

Conlan 

Gradlson 

Anderson. 

Conte 

Orassley 

Calif. 

Conyera 

Green 

.\ndersou.  III. 

Conn an 

Oude 

.■\udrew8,  N.C. 

Cornell 

Guyer 

.Andrews. 

Cotter 

Hagedorn 

N.  Dak- 

Coughlin 

Haley 

.\nnunzlo 

Crane 

Hall 

.\rcher 

DAmours 

Hamilton 

.Armstrong 

Daniel,  Dan 

Hammer- 

Aahbrook 

Daniel.  R  W 

schmldt 

Badlllo 

Daniels,  N.J 

Hanley 

Bafalls 

Uanlelson 

Hniinaford 

Baldus 

Davis 

HKti-sen 

Baucus 

de  la  Garza 

Harkln 

Bauman 

Delaney 

Harrmgton 

Beard.  R  I. 

Dellums 

Harris 

Beard,  Tenn. 

Dent 

Harsha 

Bedell 

Derrick 

Hawk'.ns 

Bennett 

Derwlnskl 

Hays,  Ohio 

Berg:  and 

Devlne 

HecKiB.'.  Mas' 

Bevul 

Dickmson 

Hefner 

BlaKKt 

Dingell 

Hem^ 

Blester 

Dodd 

Helstosk  1 

Bluebam 

Downey,  NY. 

Henderson 

Blanc  hard 

Downing,  Va. 

Hicks 

Blouin 

Drlnan 

Hightower 

Boland 

Duncan,  Oreg 

HUllS 

BoUlng 

Duncan.  Tenn 

HoUand 

Bonker 

du  i'ont 

Holt 

Bowen 

Karly 

HoltTinan 

Brademas 

Eckhardt 

Horton 

Breau.x 

Edgar 

Howard 

Breckinridge 

Edwards,  Ala. 

Howe 

Br'.nfciev 

Edwards,  Calif 

Hubbard 

Brodhead 

EUberg 

Hughes 

Brooks 

Kmery 

Hungate 

Broomfleld 

English 

Hutchmson 

Brown,  Calif 

Erlenborn 

Hyde 

Brown,  Mich. 

EsciJ 

Ichord 

Broyhtll 

Evans,  Colo 

Jacobs 

HurKener 

Evans,  Ind. 

Jarman 

h  irke.  Calif. 

Parv 

Jeffords 

Burke,  Fla. 

Fascell 

Jenrette 

Hurke.  Mas.i 

Fenwlck 

Johnson.  Call 

Burleson,  Tex. 

Findley 

Johnson.  Pa. 

Burllson.  Mo. 

Fish 

Jones,  Ala. 

Burton.  John 

Fisher 

Jones,  N.C. 

Burton.  PhUllp 

Fllhlan 

Jones.  Okla. 

Butler 

Flood 

Jones,  Tenn. 

Byron 

Florlo 

Jordan 

Carney 

Plynt 

Kasten 

rorr 

Foley 

Kastenmeler 

Carter 

Ford,  Tenn. 

Kazen 

(  ederberg 

Porsythe 

Kelly 

Chappeil 

Fountain 

Kemp 

Chlsholm 

Praser 

Ketchum 

Clausen, 

Frenzel 

Keys 

Don  H. 

Prey 

Kindness 

Claw^son,  Del 

F^iqvia 

Koch 

Clay 

Oaydos 

Krebs 
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Krueger 

LaFalce 

Lagomarsino 

I.atta 

l.ecgett 

I.ehman 

Lent 

I.evltas 

Litton 

L;oyd,  Calif. 

Lloyd,  Tenn, 

Long,  La. 

Long,  Md. 

Lott 

Lujan 

L:ndlne 

McClory 

McColl  later 

M'-C-ormack 

MrDade 

McEwen 

Mi-Fall 

McHugh 

McKay 

McKlnney 

Madlgan 

Magulre 

Mahon 

Mann 

Martm 

Matsunaga 

Mazzoll 

Me«d8 

Mel  Cher 

Metcalfe 

Meyner 

Mezvlnsky 

Michel 

M:kva 

Mil  ford 

Miller,  Calif. 

MUler,  Ohio 

Mills 

Mineta 

Mmlsh 

Mink 

Mitchell,  Md. 

Moakley 

Moffett 

Mollohan 

Montgomery 

Moore 

Moorhead, 

Calif. 
M.X)rhead,  Pa. 
Morgan 
Mosher 
Moss 
Mottl 

M.irphy,  ni. 
Morphy,  N.Y. 
Mirtha 
Mvers,  Ind. 
M.ers,  Pa. 


Natcher 

Neal 

Nichols 

Nolan 

Nowak 

Oberstar 

Obey 

O'Brien 

OHara 

O'NeUl 

Ottlnger 

Passman 

Patten,  N.J 

Patterson, 

Calif. 
Pattison,  NY. 
Paul 
Perkms 
Pettis 
Pickle 
Pike 
Poage 
Press!  er 
Preyer 
Price 
Prltchard 
QuUlen 
Rallsback 
Randall 
Rangel 

Rees 
Regula 

Reuss 

Richmond 

Rmaldo 

Roberts 

Robinson 

Rodlno 

Roe 

Rogers 

Roncallo 

Rooney 

Rose 

Rosenthal 

Roush 

Rousselot 

Roybal 

Rurmels 

Ruppe 

Russo 

Ryan 

.St  Germain 

Santinl 

Sarasln 

Katterfleld 

Scheuer 

iichneebeii 

Schroeder 

Schulze 

Sebellus 

Seiberiing 

Sharp 

Shipley 

Shrlver 

NATS— 0 


Shuster 

Sikes 

Simon 

Slsk 

Slack 

Smith,  Iowa 

Smith,  Nebr. 

Snyder 

Solarz 

Spellman 

Spence 

Staggers 

Stanton. 

J.  William 
Stark 
Steed 
Sleelman 
Steiger,  Wis. 
Stokes 
Stratton 
Studds 
Sullivan 
Symms 
Talcott 
Taylor,  Mo. 
Taylor,  N.C 
Teague 

Thompson 
Thone 

Thornton 
Trailer 
Treen 
Tsongas 

Van  Deerllu 

Vander  Jagt 

Vander  Veen 

Vanlk 

Vlgorlto 

Waggonner 

Walsh 

W  ampler 

Waxman 

Whalen 

White 

Whitehurst 

Whltten 

Wiggins 

Wilson.  Bob 

Wilson 

wmn 

Wirth 

Wolff 

Wright 

Wydler 

Wylle 

Yates 

Y'atron 

Young, 

Young, 

Y'oung, 

Young,  Tex. 

Zablockl 

ZeferetU 


,  Tex. 


Alaska 

Fla. 
Ga. 


NOT  VOTINCJ — 47 


A8hl«7 
Aspln 

AuColn 

Bell 

BoggS 

Brown,  Ohio 

Buchanan 

Clancy 

Dlggs 

Eshleman 

Evlns,  Tenn. 

Flowers 

Ford,  Mich 

(iialmo 

Hayes.  Ind. 

H«3ert 


Hechler.  W.  Va. 

Hlnshaw 

Johnson.  Colo. 

Karth 

Landrum 

McCloskey 

McDonald 

Macdonald 

Madden 

Mathis 

Mitchell,  NY. 

Nedzi 

Nix 

Pepper 

Peyser 

Quie 


Rhodes 

Rlegle 

Risenhoover 

Rostenkowskl 

Sarbanes 

Skubitz 

Stanton, 

James  V. 
Steiger.  Ariz. 
.Stephens 
Stuckey 
Symington 
Udall 
tniman 
Weaver 
Wilson,  C.  H. 


Mr.  Sarbanes  with  Mr.  Hayes  of  Indiana. 
Mr.  Rlegle  with  Mr.  MltcheU  of  New  Tork. 
Mr.  James  V.  Stanton  with  Mr.  McCloskey. 
Mr.  Stuckey  with  Mr.  Peyser. 
Mr.  Cliarles  H.  Wilson  of  CallfomlA  with 
Mr.  Qule. 

Mr.  Udall  with  Mr.  McDonald  of  Georgia. 

Mr.  Ullman  with  Mr.  Rhodes. 

Mr.  Stephens  with  Mr.  Steiger  of  Arizona. 

Mr.  ST  GERMAIN  changed  his  vote 
from  "nay"  to  "yea." 

So  the  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  armounced 
as  above  recorded. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 

PERMISSION  TO  HAVE  UNTIL  MID- 
NIGHT FRIDAY,  MAY  7,  1976,  TO 
PILE  CONFERENCE  REPORT  ON 
SENATE  CONCURRENT  RESOLU- 
TION 109 

Mr.  ADAMS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  managers  may 
have  until  midnight  Friday,  May  7,  1976, 
to  file  a  conference  report  on  Senate 
Concurrent  Resolution  109,  first  con- 
current resolution  on  the  budget  for 
fiscal  year  1977,  and  for  the  transition 
period.  

The  SPEAKER,  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Washington? 

There  was  no  objection. 


The  Clerk  smnounced  the  following 
pain- : 

Mrs  Boggs  with  Mr.  Symington. 

Mr.  Rostenkowskl  with  Mr.  Weaver. 

Mr.  Risenhoover  with  Mr.  Ford  of  Michi- 
gan. 

Mr.  NU  with  Mr.  Dlggs. 

Mr.  Pepper  with  Mr.  Hechler  of  West  Vir- 
ginia. 

Mr.  Olalmo  with  Mr.  Kvtn.s  of  Tennessee. 

Mr.  H6bert  with  Mr.  Landrum. 

Mr.  AuColn  with  Mr.  Bell. 

Mr.  Ashley  with  Mr.  Flowers. 

Mr.  Karth  with  Mr.  Eshleman. 

Mr.  Macdon&ld  of  Massachusetts  with  Mr. 
Buchanan. 

Mr.  Nedzl  with  Mr.  Mathis. 


EXPERIMENTS  TO  TEST  FLKXLBLE 
AND  COMPRESSED  WORK  SCHED- 
ULES FOR  FEDERAL  EMPLOYEES 

Mr.  HENDERSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
move  that  the  Hoase  resolve  Itself  Into 
the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on 
the  State  of  the  Union  for  the  considera- 
tion of  the  bill  (H.R.  9043)  to  authorize 
employees  and  agencies  of  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  States  to  experiment 
with  flexible  and  compressed  work  sched- 
ules as  alternatives  to  present  work 
schedules. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  Is  on  the 
motion  offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
North  Carolina   (Mr.  Henderson). 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

IN  THE  coMMmnei  op  the  whole 

Accordingly  the  House  resolved  Itself 
Into  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union  for  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  (H.R.  9043),  with 
Mr.  Str.atton  In  the  chair. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

By  unanimous  consent,  the  first  read- 
ing "of  the  bill  was  dispensed  ■with. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  rule,  the 
gentleman  from  North  Carolina  (Mr. 
Henderson  I  will  be  recognized  for  30 
minutes,  and  the  gentleman  from  Illinois 
(Mr.  Derwinski)  will  be  recognized  for 
30  minutes. 

The  Chair  now  recognizes  the  gentle- 
man from  North  Carolina  (Mr.  Hender- 
son). 

Mr.  HENDERSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Cfhalrman,  I  think  the  most  Im- 
portant statement  that  I  could  make  to 
the  Members  as  we  begin  consideration 
of  H.R.  9043,  which  provides  for  a  3-year 
experimental  study  of  flexible  and  com- 
pressed work  schedules  In  the  executive 
agencies  of  the  Government,  Is  that  this 


proposal  might,  upon  first  glance,  appear 
to  be  very  complicated.  The  Members 
could  ask  questions  which  would  require 
several  hours  to  answer,  but  if  the  Man- 
bers  will  loc*  at  the  conimlttee  report 
and  listen  to  the  debate  I  think  they  wm 
discover  that  aU  of  us  who  first  looked 
at  this  idea  were  rather  amazed  to  find 
that  It  was  a  good  idea,  and  we  unani- 
mously came  to  the  conclusion  that  the 
Intent  of  the  legislation  is  worthy  of  our 
consideration. 

There  is  one  Eimendment  that  we  know 
of,  which  will  not  go  to  the  intent  or 
thrust  of  the  legislation,  but  is  a  very  Im- 
portant amendment  to  be  considered  by 
the  Committee  of  the  Whole.  I  feel  con- 
fident that  with  the  understanding  of  the 
legislation,  that  the  bUl.  whether 
amended  or  not  in  the  one  Instance,  will 
finally  pass.  _^^     , 

Mr.  Chairman,  HJR.  9043  provides  lor  a 
3-year  experimental  study  of  flexible  and 
compressed  work  schedules  in  executive 
agencies  of  the  Government. 

The  concept  of  alternatives  to  tradi- 
tional work  schedules  and  normal  work- 
day patterns  is  relatively  new  but  cer- 
tainly not  untested,  "niere  is  an  increaa- 
ing  number  of  organizations  in  Germany 
and  other  countries  in  Western  Europe, 
in  Canada  and  England  and,  to  a  lesser 
extent  In  the  private  sector  in  the  United 
States  which  have  Introduced  flexible 
methods  of  scheduling  work.  To  a  very 
limited  degree  and  within  the  constraints 
of  current  hours  of  woi*  and  overtime 
laws,  some  Federal  Government  orga- 
nizations have  instituted  limited  flexible 
work  hours  programs. 

The  reasons  for  this  upsurge  in  alter- 
ing normal  workday  patterns  and  fixed - 
hour  schedules  have  been  varied  but  for 
the  most  part  they  have  been  economic. 
Economic  in  the  sense  of  reducing  es- 
sential costs  to  the  employer  with  no 
reduction  of  economic  benefit  to  employ- 
ees For  example,  organizations  with 
flexible  work  schedules  have  found  that 
short-time  usa«e  of  sick  leave  by  em- 
ployees is  greatly  decreased,  overall  pro- 
ducUvitv  is  Increased,  there  Is  to  some 
degree  greater  efficiency  of  operations. 
*  and  for  many  Government  organizations 
there  is  increased  service  to  the  pubhc 
with  no  increased  cost. 

On  a  broader  basis,  fiexlble  work 
schedules  have  a  favorable  impact  on 
use  of  mass  transit  facihties,  commuter 
patterns  and  energy  consumption.  Flex- 
ible hours  also  provide  greater  employ- 
ment opportunities  for  those  unable  to 
work  fixed-hour  schedules  in  the  normal 
workday  patterns  such  as  students, 
women  with  child-care  responsibUitles 
and  others  who  are  unable  to  work  stand- 
ard hours. 

Because  of  reported  benefits,  the  need 
to  consider  alternative  work  schedules 
and  variations  of  normal  workday  pat- 
terns is  evident.  It  is  just  as  evident 
that  alternative  work  schedules,  whether 
they  be  fiexlble  work  schedules  common- 
ly called  flexitime  or  compressed  work 
schedules,  be  clearly  defined. 

The  concept  of  a  flexible  work  sched- 
ule Is  a  simple  one.  Basically  it  means 
that  fixed  time  of  arrival  and  departure 
are  replaced  by  a  working  day  which  is 
composed  of  two  different  types  of  time : 
core  time  and  flexible  time.  Core  time  is 
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tho  designated  number  of  hours  In  a  day 
durinK  which  all  employees  must  be  pres- 
ent Flexible  time  Is  all  the  time  desig- 
nated as  part  of  the  schedule  of  work 
hours  within  which  employees  may 
choose  their  time  of  arrival  and  depart- 
ure within  limits  consistent  witli  the 
duties  and  requirements  of  their  posi- 
tions Such  flexible  time  does  not  relieve 
the  employee  from  fulfilling  a  basic  work 
refjuirement  which  generally  would  be 
80  hours  of  work  during  a  2-week 
I>eriod.  It  does  mean,  however,  that  in 
fulfilling  that  basic  work  requirement 
the  employee  will  have  a  limited  degree 
of  choice  of  when  to  complete  that  work 
requirement. 

Within  the  limits  of  the  flexible  time 
allowed,  which  might  be  the  first  hour  or 
2  at  the  start  of  tlie  day  and  the  last 
hour  at  the  end  of  the  dav.  the  employee 
would  have  the  choloe  of  working  more 
than  8  hours  In  1  day  in  order  to  vary 
the  length  of  that  workweek  or  subse- 
quent workdays. 

Two  critical  points  should  be  empha- 
sized regarding  the  flexible  tune.  First, 
the  employee's  choice  with  respect  to  the 
arrival  or  departure  from  work  Is  sub- 
ject to  limitations  to  Insure  that  the 
duties  ;xnd  requirements  of  the  position 
are  fulfilled  and  there  is  an  overall  limit 
of  a  ma.ximum  of  10  hours  which  may 
be  accumulated  in  order  to  vary  the 
workday  or  workweek.  Second,  H.R.  9043 
does  not  change  the  requirement  to  pay 
overtime  for  all  hours  In  excess  of  8  hours 
in  a  day  or  40  hours  in  a  week  which 
are  orTlclally  ordered  in  advance.  In  other 
words.  If  an  employee  Is  required  to  work 
more  than  8  hours  a  day  or  40  hours  a 
week,  current  overtime  laws  apply. 

The  essential  point  of  this  legislation 
Is  that  due  to  the  permissive  nature  of  a 
Hexibie  work  schedule  which  allows  an 
employee  to  voluntiirilv  extend  his  work 
hours  within  the  flexible  schedule  for 
the  purpose  of  accumulating  credit 
hours,  an  accommodation  with  existing 
statutory  provisions  relating  to  overtime 
compensation  is  necessary 

Compressed  work  schedules  addressed 
in  title  II  of  the  bill  relate  to  experiments 
where  the  80-hour  biweeklv  bn-sic  work 
requirement  is  scheduled  for  less  than 
10  work  davs  While  the  10-hour  day.  4- 
day  week  has  been  highlighted  for  some 
time,  there  are  other  variations  to  a  com- 
pressed schedule  such  as  an  approximate 
9-hour  day.  5  days  one  week  and  4  days 
a  .second  week  The  compre.ssed  work 
schedule  has  the  practical  effect  of  ex- 
tending the  length  of  eat-h  workday  to 
some  level  beyond  eight  hours,  while  re- 
ducing the  total  number  of  days  or  por- 
tions of  days  during  which  work  is  per- 
formed by  an  Individual  employee. 

Enactment  of  this  legislation  will  not 
Immediately  mandate  flexible  work 
scheduling  programs  for  the  2.9  million 
employees  currently  working  for  the 
Federal  Government.  The  whole  concept 
of  the  bill  Ls  to  authorize  for  a  3-year 
period,  a  program  of  controlled  experi- 
mentation under  the  guidance  and  assist- 
ance of  the  Civil  Service  Commission,  to 
evaluate  and  assess  the  potential  of  al- 
ternative work  schedules  for  the  Federal 
Oovernment  It  Is  recognized  that  alter- 
native work  schedules  will  not  always  be 
suitable    under    all    circumstances.    In 


every  ca-se,  the  introduction  ot  any  of 
these  schedules  must  be  a  carefully  con- 
sidered Judgment. 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr  Chairman.  I 
yield  myself  5  minutes. 

Mr.  Chairman,  acting  on  the  mis- 
guided theory  of  "the  bigger,  the  better." 
the  committee  has  taken  the  adminis- 
tration's requested  experlmentiil  pro- 
posal and  transformed  It  into  a  man- 
datory, cumbersome,  and  linworkable 
project. 

The  ClvU  Service  Commission  origi- 
nally sought  authorization  for  a  set  of 
controlled  experiments  with  the  use  of 
flexible  and  altered  work  .schedules  in  a 
few  agencies  In  order  to  determine  if 
other  than  5-day,  8-hours  per  day  work- 
weeks might  be  applied  to  the  Federal 
service. 

At  the  appropriate  time,  I  will  offer  an 
amendment  to  restore  this  proposal  to 
its  original  intent. 

Such  legislation  will  permit  tlie  Com- 
mission to  set  up  a  program  for  a  se- 
lected sample  of  agencies  to  test  the  im- 
pact of  alternative  work  schedule*  on 
Oovemmiiit  operations.  Under  the  test- 
model  approach  originally  envisioned, 
alternative  work  schedules  would  not  be 
imposed  on  any  agency,  but  would  be 
voluntary  ^  %  limited  number  of 
agencies. 

The  committee's  reported  bill,  how- 
ever, has  transformed  this  Idea  of  volun- 
tary, controlled  experiments  into  a  com- 
pulsory. Government-wide  exercise  that 
will  require  some  '240  agencies  to  estab- 
lish programs  of  flexible  and  compressed 
work  schedules. 

The  reported  bill  requires  all  Federal 
agencies  to  Institute  their  own  flexible 
work  schedules,  unless  they  are  granted 
an  exemption  by  the  Commission.  This 
sort  of  mandatory  requirement  is  totally 
contrary  to  efficient  management  poli- 
cies, because  it  will  force  agencies  to  seek 
exemptions  rather  than  simply  allow  tlie 
Commission  to  select  willing  agencies  for 
the  experiments 

The  mandatory  requirement  is  also 
directly  contrary  to  the  whole  philosophy 
of  flexible  work  schedules  in  the  first 
place.  They  should  be  an  optional,  alter- 
native means  of  allowing  an  agency  to 
accomplish  its  work,  not  an  arbitrary 
replacement  of  traditional  work  patterns. 

There  is  no  disagreement  that  the  Fed- 
eral Government  should  begin  some  type 
of  experiments  to  test  the  flexible  hours 
concept.  Recent  studies  by  the  General 
Accounting  Office  conclude  that  altered 
work  schedules  can  be  applied  to  selected 
agencies  and  result  In  benefits  to  the 
Government,  its  employees,  and  the 
public. 

In  its  report,  GAO  recommended  that 
as  a  means  of  determinlnt:  the  applica- 
bility of  altered  work  schedules  to  the 
Federal  service,  the  Commission  should 
seek  legislation  to  permit  testing  of  flex- 
ible and  compressed  work  schedules .  that 
the  Commission  should  help  implement 
and  closely  monitor  such  tests  to  obtain 
data  on  the  results;  that  the  Commission 
should  maintain  data  to  identify  tho.se 
work  .schedules  which  contribute  most  to 
efficient  agency  operations.  At  the  con- 
clusion of  the  te.st  period,  the  CommLssion 
should  determine  whether  altered  work 


schedules  have  a  wider  or  more  general 
application  and  then  seek  the  necessary 
additional  legislative  action 

The  committee's  reported  bill  does  not 
come  close  to  the  GAO  re<"ommendations. 
It  compels  all  agencies  to  impose  this 
wide  application  of  altered  work  sched- 
ules before  we  actually  have  experiments 
from  which  to  learn. 

There  are  two  questions  to  coiisider: 
One.  should  we  require  all  agencies  to 
participate  in  experiments  immediately. 
and  two.  will  the  experiments  the  agen- 
cies conduct  on  their  own  give  lis  the 
kind  of  information  we  will  need  to  make 
a  proper  decision? 

The  value  of  alternative  work  sched- 
ules to  the  GoveiTunent  can  only  be  de- 
termined through  a  system  of  voluntan.-. 
controlled  experimentation.  Following 
basic  criteria  set  up  by  the  Commission, 
experiments  tliat  are  centrally  i  lanneri 
and  coordinated  will  give  us  the  results 
necessary  to  decide  in  the  future  whether 
to  adopt  a  Government-wide  program 

Under  the  committee's  reported  bill. 
the  Commission's  role  is  left  unclear  and 
is  subject  to  conflicting  interpretation. 
Although  the  committee  report  states  its 
intent  for  the  Civil  Service  Commission 
to  take  the  lead  role  in  coordinating  the 
programs  of  the  various  agencies  to  de- 
termine the  desirability  of  maintaining 
such  programs,  the  bill  does  not  clearly 
address  the  Commission's  role  in  these 
terms. 

The  reported  bill  does  require  tii.it  tiie 
mandatory  experiments  agencies  with 
conduct  be  designed  to  provide  an  ade- 
quate basis  for  determining  how  desir- 
able a  permanent  program  would  be  in 
an  Individual  agency,  however,  there  i.« 
no  requirement  that  the  Commission 
evaluate  the  effectiveness  or  desnability 
of  a  permanent  program  on  either  an 
agencywlde  basis  or  a  govemmentwide 
basis. 

It  Ls  possible  that  under  its  regulatory 
authority,  the  CommLssion  may  take  an 
active  role  to  assure  That  these  agencies 
conduct  adequate  experiments,  but  it 
appears  that  even  with  the  committee  s 
report  language  the  CommLssion  is  only 
given  half  the  job.  and  that  can  only  re- 
sult in  a  mish-mash  of  costly  experi- 
ments by  a  host  of  agencies. 

Tlie  Government  cannot  afford  to 
underwrite  the  heavy  administrative 
burden  that  will  result  from  require- 
ments of  this  legislation. 

If  we  were  to  enact  the  propo-nal  as  re- 
ported by  the  committee  we  would  be 
forcing  the  Government  to  engage  in  a 
program  no  one  really  wants,  a  program 
that  is  probably  doomed  to  failure  from 
the  start.  It  camiot  be  expected  to  pro- 
duce results  which  would  allow  an  in- 
telligent determination  of  whether 
flexible  work  schedules  will  be  beneficial 
to  the  Government,  its  employees,  or  the 
public. 

My  amendments,  on  the  other  hand, 
will  allow  a  3 -year  experimental  period 
in  which  agencies  ma'.'  voluntarily  ex- 
periment with  alternative  work  srhed- 
ules:  have  the  data  from  those  experi- 
ments carefully  evaluated  by  the  Civil 
Service  Commission  to  see  if  sufficient 
reason  exists  to  Institute  some  tyix>  of 
program  on  a  GoTcrnnient-wide  basis; 
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and   then   have   the   CommLssion   come 
back  to  us  for  authorization. 

Mr.  ROUSSEIjOT  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  I  yield  to  that  very- 
distinguished,  capable,  and  scholarly 
Member,  the  gentleman  from  California. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
appreciate  my  colleague's  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  support  of  the 
position  of  the  gentleman  from  Illinois 
'Mr.  DERWINSKI*  and  the  amendments 
he  will  offer. 

Mr.  Chairman.  H.R.  9043.  as  introduced 
by  Mr.  Henderson  on  July  30.  1975,  at  the 
r^uest  of  the  Civil  Service  Commission, 
proposed  legislation  to  authorize  a  care- 
fully designed  experiment  with  the  use 
of  flexitime  and  altered  work  schedules 
in  a  selected  group  of  agencies. 

It  would  have  permitted  the  Commis- 
sion to  establish  a  master  program  un- 
der which  a  carefully  selected  sample  of 
agencies  would  serve  as  demonstration 
projects  to  test  the  Impact  of  alternate 
work  schedules  on  Government  opera- 
tions. 

Under  the  test-model  approach,  al- 
ternative work  schedules  would  not  be 
Impased  on  every  agency  but  would  be 
voluntiiry  on  the  agency's  part,  and  the 
number  of  agencies  participating  nec- 
essarily would  be  limited. 

This  was  a  well-planned  program 
which  would  enable  the  CommLs.^ion  to 
carefully  monitor  the  activities  of  the 
participating  agencies. 

Only  through  the  development  of  care- 
ful experimental  designs  and  the  cooper- 
ation of  those  agencies  with  expertise  in 
each  of  tlie  potentially  impacted  areas 
can  the  potential  of  these  programs  for 
the  Federal  Government  be  assessed. 

A  major  responsibility  of  the  Commis- 
sion during  the  experimental  pha^e  will 
be  to  assist  agencies  in  designing  and  in- 
stalling and  terminating,  if  necessary, 
the  experimental  program  authorized. 

Upon  completion  of  the  experiment, 
Uie  CommLssion  would  then  evaluate 
their  findings  and  prepare  a  report  on 
the  results  with  appropriate  recommen- 
dations. 

However,  the  committee  amendment  to 
this  bill,  which  was  ordered  reported  by  a 
voice  vote  of  the  Committee  on  Post  Of- 
fice and  Civil  Service  on  February  19, 
1976.  and  which  is  now  before  us,  struck 
out  all  of  the  enacting  clause  and  in- 
serted an  entirely  new  text,  which  has 
transformed  this  idea  of  voluntary,  con- 
trolled experiments  Into  a  mandatorj' 
Government-wide  exercise  that  will  re- 
quire some  240  agencies  to  establish  pro- 
grams of  flexible  and  compressed  work 
schedules,  unless  they  are  granted  an  ex- 
ception by  the  Commission. 

To  change  what  was  originally  in- 
tended as  a  voluntary,  controlled  exer- 
cise into  a  mandatory  program  would  be 
counterproductive,  costly  and  chaotic, 
and  could  not  be  expected  to  produce  re- 
sults which  would  allow  an  intelligent  de- 
termination of  whether  flexible  work 
schedules  will  be  beneficial  to  the  Gov- 
ernment, its  employees,  or  the  public 

Mr.  Chairman,  an  amendment  wUl  be 
offered  to  restore  this  bill  to  its  original 
intent,  and  I  trust  that  this  amendment 
will  receive  the  overwhelming  approval 
of  my  colleagues. 


Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DER'WINSKI  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Ohio. 

Mr  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Chairman,  after 
listening  to  the  explanation  given  by  the 
gentleman,  I  wondered  Lf  there  might  be 
any  po.ssible  way  under  this  proposed  leg- 
islation that  the  time  could  be  juggled 
so  that  certain  employees  could  get  over- 
time in  a  40-hour  week.  Could  some  em- 
ployees, for  Instance,  bunch  their  time 
and  work  10  hours  one  day  and  still  orUy 
work  40  hours  and  yet  get  overtime  for 
that  week? 

That  is  one  thing  that  struck  me  as  I 
listened  to  the  explanation  that  was 
given. 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Chairman,  that 
is  a  possibility,  and  that  would  be  cor- 
rected by  one  of  my  amendments.  In 
other  words,  without  my  amendment 
which  will  be  offered  for  that  purpose,  or 
if  my  amendment  is  not  accepted,  then 
we  would  have  a  situation  where  some- 
one else  would  be  working  40  hours  and 
would  receive  no  overtime.  That  would 
create  more  of  a  discrepancy,  and  it 
would  be  an  unfair  situation  that  might 
develop. 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
thank  the  gentleman.  In  that  event,  I 
certainly  support  his  amendment. 

Mr.  LOTT.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the  gen- 
tleman vleld? 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Mississippi. 

Mr.  LOTT.  Mr.  Chairman.  H.R.  9043, 
as  introduced  by  Mr.  Henderson  on 
July  30.  1975.  at  the  request  of  the  Civil 
Service  Commission,  proposed  legisla- 
tion to  authorize  a  carefully  designed  ex- 
periment w  ith  the  use  of  flexitime  and  al- 
tered work  schedules  in  a  selected  group 
of  agencies. 

It  would  have  permitted  the  Commis- 
sion to  establish  a  master  program  under 
which  a  carefully  selected  sample  of 
agencies  would  serve  as  demonstration 
projects  to  test  the  impact  of  alternate 
work  schedules  on  Government  opera- 
tions. 

Under  tlie  test-model  approach,  al- 
ternative work  schedules  would  not  be 
imposed  on  every  agency  but  would  be 
voluntary  on  the  agency's  part,  and  the 
number  of  agencies  participating  neces- 
sarily would  be  limited. 

This  was  a  well-planned  program 
which  would  enable  the  Commission  to 
carefully  monitor  the  activities  of  the 
participating  agencies. 

Only  through  the  development  of  care- 
ful experimental  designs  and  the  co- 
operation of  those  agencies  with  exper- 
tise in  each  of  the  potentially  impacted 
areas  can  the  potential  of  these  programs 
for  tlie  Federal  Government  be  assessed. 

A  major  resiK>nsibility  of  the  Commis- 
sion during  the  experimental  phase  vriU 
be  to  assist  agencies  in  designing  and  in- 
stalling and  terminating,  if  necessary, 
the  experimental  programs  authorized. 

Upon  completion  of  the  experiment, 
the  Commission  would  then  evaluate 
their  findings  and  prepare  a  report  on 
the  results  with  appropriate  recommen- 
dations. 

However,  the  committee  amendment  to 
this  bill,  which  was  ordered  reported  by 


a  voice  vote  of  the  Committee  on  Post 
Office  and  Civil  Service  on  February  19, 
1976.  and  which  is  now  before  us,  struck 
out  all  of  the  enacting  clause  and  in- 
serted an  entirely  new  text,  which  has 
transformed  this  idea  of  voluntary,  con- 
trolled experiments  into  a  mandator?- 
Government-wide  exercise  that  will  re- 
quire some  240  agencies  to  establish  pro- 
grams of  flexible  and  compressed  work 
schedules,  unless  they  are  granted  an  ex- 
ception by  the  Commission. 

To  change  what  was  originallj'  in- 
tended as  a  voluntary,  controlled  exer- 
cise into  a  mandatory  program  would  be 
counterproductive,  costly  and  chaotic 
and  could  not  be  expected  to  produce  re- 
sults which  would  allow  an  intelligent 
determination  of  whether  flexible  work 
schedules  will  be  beneficial  to  the  Gov- 
ernment, its  employees,  or  the  public. 

Mr.  Chairman,  an  amendment  will  be 
offered  to  restore  this  bUl  to  its  original 
intent,  and  I  trust  that  this  amendment 
will  receive  the  overwhelming  approval 
of  my  colleagues. 

Mr.  GILMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DER-WrNSKI.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York. 

Mr.  GILMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  this  leg- 
islation, as  originally  introduced  at  the 
request  of  the  administration,  sought  to 
permit  controlled  experiments  with  flex- 
ible and  compressed  work  schedules  in 
Federal  agencies. 

Tlie  administration's  proposal  pronded 
for  a  3-year  test  period  in  order  to  deter- 
mine if  alternatives  to  the  regular.  8 
hours  per  day.  5  days  a  week,  work  sched- 
ule would  be  beneficial  to  the  Federal 
Government,  its  employees,  and  the  pub- 
Uc. 

Since  it  is  unknown  what  impact  such 
alternative  work  schedules  would  have 
on  service  to  the  pubUc,  mass  transit 
facilities,  energy  usage,  and  employee 
morale,  this  was  a  reasonable  approach. 

The  committee,  however,  departed  sub- 
stantially from  this  original  idea  and  has 
transformed  tlie  bill  into  a  mandatory, 
cumbersome,  and  impractical  project 

If  we  were  to  enact  the  proposal  as  re- 
ported by  the  committee,  we  would  be 
forcing  the  Federal  Government  to  en- 
gage in  a  broad,  extensive  program  which 
will  not  produce  the  results  necessary  to 
intelligently  analyze  and  determine  if 
flexible  work  schedules  will  be  beneficial 
to  Government  employees  and  agencies. 

The  amendments  that  wUl  be  offered 
en  bloc  to  this  legislation  will  restore  tliis 
measure  to  its  original  purpose,  giving 
the  Civil  Senice  Commission  only  lim- 
ited authority  to  conduct  volunury.  con- 
trolled experiments. 

Mr.  HENDERSON.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  (Mr.  Solarz*  . 

Mr.  SOLARZ.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  have 
great  respect  for  the  Republican  mem- 
bers of  the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and 
Civil  Senice  who  have  already  spoken 
with  respect  to  this  legislation.  However. 
I  must  say  that  I  am  absolutely  amazed 
at  the  position  which  they  have  taken 
this  afternoon 

I  am  a  new  member  of  thi'=  committee, 
but  I  have  been  struck  by  the  fact  that 
over  the  course  of  the  last  year  and  a 
half,  even'  time  our  committee  has  held 
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a  hearing  or  every  time  our  committee 
has  had  a  markup  session,  these  Repub- 
lican members  under  the  leadership  of 
my  very  good  f ri€'nd.  the  tientleman  from 
Illinois  I  Mr.  Derwinski'.  are  the  most 
active  champions  of  the  cause  of  econ- 
omy in  Oovemment  of  all  of  the  members 
of  our  committee.  They  yield  to  no  one  in 
their  determination  to  increase  the  pro- 
ductivity of  the  civil  service,  Tliey  yield 
to  no  one  in  their  determination  to  save 
the  maximum  amount  of  money  possible 
in  the  administration  of  Federal  pro- 
cmms. 

Mr  Chairman,  the  reason  I  am  so 
amazed  by  the  position  they  have  taken 
this  afternoon  is  that  on  the  basis  of  the 
experieni-e  with  flexitime  programs,  not 
only  in  most  of  the  countries  of  Western 
Europe,  but  on  the  part  of  well  over  100 
private  corporations  and  public  anencies 
here  in  our  own  country,  which  was 
amply  indicated  in  the  hearing  record 
lompiled  with  respect  to  this  legislation. 
it  is  abundantly  clear  that  flexitime 
serves  the  cause  of  Improving  employee 
productivity:  it  reduces  employee  over- 
time; and  it  substantially  enhances  em- 
ployee morale  because,  when  workers 
have  an  opportunity  to  structure  their 
own  workweek  and  to  determine  their 
own  hours  witliin  the  framework  of  a  40- 
hour  workweek  obligation,  it  becomes 
quite  clear  that  their  desire  and  their 
need  for  overtime  is  diminished,  their 
morale  Improves  tremenriou.sly,  and  their 
productivity  goes  all  the  way  up. 

Therefore,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  see  tills 
jirogram  as  a  way  of  saving  the  taxpay- 
ers' money,  increasing  the  efficiency  of 
'he  civil  service,  and  at  the  same  time 
iniprovinf,'  the  morale  of  the  2.7  million 
civilian  employees  who  work  for  the  U.S. 
("jovernment. 

Of  course,  this  bill  provides  only  for 
an  experimental  program  because  we 
have  to  .see.  in  reality,  how  it  would  wx>rk 
ill  the  Federal  civil  service,  what  its  ac- 
tual impiict  would  be  on  the  lives  of  the 
men  and  women  who  work  for  the  U.S. 
Oovernment,  and  what  its  Impact  would 
be  on  traffic  patterns,  on  congestion  in 
major  urban  centers,  and  with  re.spect  to 
a  wide  variety  of  other  considerations. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  gentlemen  on  the 
other  side  of  the  aisle  who  have  con- 
tended that  we  have  turned  what  was 
essentially  a  voluntary  experiment  Into 
a  mandatory  operation  fundamentally 
misunderstand  the  provisions  of  this  leg- 
islation because,  as  those  members  who 
read  the  bill  and  those  members  who  also 
read  tlie  committee  report  can  see,  there 
is  in  very  explicit  language  a  provision 
which  says  that  the  head  of  any  Federal 
agency  who  believes  that  the  establish- 
ment of  an  experimental  flexitime  pro- 
gram In  his  or  her  agency  would  sub- 
stantially Impair  the  operations  of  that 
agency  can  apply  for  a  waiver  from  the 
program  from  the  Civil  Service  Commis- 
sion. If  the  Civil  Service  Conunls- 
sion  then  finds  that  the  establishment 
of  a  flextime  program  In  any  particular 
Federal  agency  would  not  be  in  the  in- 
terest of  the  agency  or  of  Its  employees 
or  of  the  public  at  large,  It  can  remove 
the  obligation  on  the  part  of  the  agency 
to  establish  such  a  program. 

So  I  would  respectfully  .submit  to  my 
colleagues  on  the  commltt-^  that  If.  In 


fact,  the  establishment  of  a  flexitime  ex- 
perimental program  will  create  serious 
problems  for  Uie  functioning  of  a  par- 
ticular agency,  or  create  serious  prob- 
lems for  those  who  work  for  the  agency, 
or  In  any  way  inconvenience  the  public 
which  the  agency  serves,  then  that  agen- 
cy will  be  relieved  of  the  obligation  to 
establish  such  a  program 

On  the  other  hand.  If  the  establish- 
ment of  an  experimental  flexitime  pro- 
gram will  not  substantially  impair  the 
operations  of  the  agency,  then  there  is 
ever>'  reason  why  such  a  program  should 
be  established,  because  the  more  agen- 
cies that  particlpftU-  in  the  experimen- 
tal program,  tlie  better  our  ablUty  will  be 
to  evaluate  their  efTe^tiveness. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman has  exi)lretl 

Mr.  HENDERSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  3  additional  minutes  to  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York. 

Mr.  SOU^RZ  Mr  Chairman.  I  ap- 
preciate tiie  gt-nenxsltv  of  the  chairman, 
the  gentleman  from  North  Carolina  (Mr. 
Hender.soni  In  yielding  me  this  time. 

Mr.  DEHWINSKI  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr  SOLARZ  Mr  Chalmian.  I  will  be 
happy  to  yield  to  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois  In  Just  one  moment. 

Mr  Chairman.  I  want  to  conclude  by 
saying  that  the  more  agencies  that  par- 
ticipate In  the  program,  the  broader  the 
base  of  the  experiment,  and  the  ijetter 
our  capacity  to  evaluate  ILs  effectiveness 

So  I  think,  as  the  hearing  record  has 
demonstrated,  that  there  Is  every  reason 
to  believe  Uie  flexitime  program  exfjeri- 
ment  will  be  successful,  and  that  it 
should,  therefore,  have  tli«.>  maximum 
I>artlcip>atlon  of  as  many  agencies  as 
possible. 

I  believe  that  the  amendments  that 
are  proposed  by  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois  (Mr.  Derwinskii  will  reduce  the 
effectiveness  of  the  experiment  and  will 
in  fact  compromise  our  capacity  to  come 
up  with  a  comprehensive  evaluation  of 
its  merits  when  the  experimental  period 
Is  over. 

Now  I  will  be  happy  to  yield  to  my 
friend  the  gentleman  from  Illinois 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
thank  the  gentleman  from  New  York  for 
yielding  to  me.  I  am  of  course  .shocked 
that  the  gentleman  from  New  York  will 
not  be  able  to  support  my  amendments 

In  the  opening  remarks  of  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  there  was  a  refer- 
ence I  believe  to  the  economy  side  of 
the  argument.  I  was  wondering  If  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  proposes  to 
use  this  bill  to  become  the  champion  of 
economy  measures  in  government,  and 
will  he  allow  the  Conservative  Party  in 
New  York  to  confer  their  endorsement 
in  his  district? 

Mr.  SOLARZ  Mr.  Chairman.  I  would 
say  to  the  gentleman  from  Illinois  that 
in  light  of  the  fact  that  I  have  unfor- 
tunately demonstrated  to  the  distin- 
guished gentleman  from  Illinois  that  I 
do  not  follow  the  conservative  viewpoint 
on  most  of  the  mesaures  we  consider  and 
which  come  before  tliis  House,  that  I  fear 
that  my  unstinting  efforts  on  behalf  of 
economy  In  government  with  respect  to 
this  bill  are  unlikely  to  result  in  the  en- 
dorsement of  the  Conservative  Party  and 


that.  In  any  case,  my  chances  of  return- 
ing for  a  second  term  would  obviously  be 
diminished.  If  It  did. 

Mr.  DERWINSKI  If  the  gentleman 
will  yield  still  further,  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  would  certainly  be  wel- 
come for  a  .second,  third,  and  fourth  term 
as  long  as  he  was  Interested  In  con- 
tinuing his  present  economy  In  govern- 
ment. 

Mr.  SOLARZ  Mr.  Chairman,  one  final 
note  and  that  is  that  there  Is  evidence 
Indicating  that  this  will  result  in  Im- 
proved employee  morale,  by  enabling 
those  who  work  for  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment to  take  care  of  their  personal  needs 
within  the  framework  of  a  40-hour  week. 
which  will  help  the  public  served  by 
these  agencies,  by  permitting  tlie  agen- 
cies to  be  open  for  longer  periods  of  time 
during  the  day.  They  will  boKin  earlier 
in  the  morning  and  will  finish  later  in 
the  evening,  and  those  who  work  from 
9  to  5  who  cannot  go  to  the  various  agen- 
cies during  that  period  of  time,  would 
presumably  then  have  an  opportunity  to 
go  to  them  aft^r  b  in  the  afternoon  or 
before  9  in  the  morning. 

In  conclusion.  Mr.  Chairman,  this  is 
one  of  those  rare  bills  where  everybody 
benefits  and  nobody  .suffers.  And  I  urge 
the  Members  of  the  Committee  to  sup- 
port it 

Mr  TRAXI.KR  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SOL.'^RZ  I  am  happy  to  yield  to 
my  distinguished  friend,  the  gentleman 
from  Mlchit'an  'Mr   Traxler>. 

Mr  TRAXLER.  Mr  Chairman.  I  wish 
to  associate  myself  with  the  remarks  of 
the  gentleman  from  New  York. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  take  this 
opportunltv  to  speak  in  support  of  H.R. 
9043,  flexible  work  schedules  for  Federal 
employees.  This  legislation  allows  the 
Federal  Govenmient  to  establish  flexible 
work  .schedules,  a  concept  that  private 
industry  has  been  exploring  for  a  num- 
ber of  years  I  feel  that  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment has  8J1  obligation  to  take  a  posi- 
tion of  leadership  in  determining  the 
possible  benefits  that  may  result. 

Private  industry's  experience  with 
flexible  work  schedules  has  demonstrated 
an  Increase  in  workers'  productivity  and 
efflclency — which  is  certainly  .something 
the  Federal  Government  could  use  Fur- 
thermore, private  industry  has  realized  a 
decline  In  absenteeism  and  tardiness, 
and  workers  have  perceived  an  improve- 
ment in  working  conditions. 

The  program  as  outlined  in  thb;  legis- 
lation will  allow  the  Federal  Oovemment 
to  draw  on  talent.ed  and  skilled  personnel 
who  are  unable  to  work  sUandard 
hours — such  as  mothers  and  students 
Additionally,  we  would  be  taking  another 
step  forward  in  reducing  air  pollution 
and  conserving  energy  by  reducing  the 
num!>er  of  rash-hour  traffic  jam.'-  and 
therefore  decreaasing  commuting  time. 

I  think  it  Is  important  that  we  remem- 
ber that  this  program  Is  one  that  is  long 
overdue  We  have  nothing  to  loo.se  in 
determining  exactly  what  the  benefits— 
or  for  that  matter,  liabllltie.s — are  in  op- 
erating under  flexible  work  schedules. 
But  certainly,  if  "flexitime"  Is  successful 
in  Increasing  productivity  while  at  the 
same  time  improving  the  morale  of  Fed- 
eral workers,  we  have  everytlilng  to  gain 
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I  urge  my  fellow  colleagues  to  vote  in 
favor  of  this  legislation. 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  such  tune  as  he  may  consume  to 
tlie  gentleman  from  Minnesota  (Mr. 
Frenzel' . 

Mr.  FRENZEL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise 
in  oppo.Mtion  to  H.R.  904;i  the  Federal 
Employees,  I-lexible  and  Compressed 
Work  Schedules  Act  of  1975. 

I  have  long  been  intrigued  by  the  pos- 
sibihty  of  increased  levels  of  efliciency 
and  Improved  employee  morale  which 
flexible  work  schedules  seemed  to  be 
yielding  for  our  European  friends  and 
Canadian  neighbors.  It  b  certainly  an 
idea  that  we  ought  to  try. 

Therefore,  I  was  pleased  when  the  ad- 
minlstrations  bill  to  provide  for  a  3- 
year  coordinated  experimental  program 
was  introduced  last  year.  Its  provisions 
for  a  master  plan,  willi  selected  agency 
models  being  used  for  examination  cri- 
teria and  proper  evaluation,  seemed  well 
designed  for  use  m  building  a  successful 
governmentwide  program.  Removing  an- 
tiquated prohibitions  on  flexible  work 
scheduler  was  just  the  first  of  many 
pood  provisions  in  the  bill. 

However,  the  committee  bill  before  us 
today  has  gutted  the  strengths  and  re- 
inforced the  weaknesses  of  the  adminis- 
tration's proposal.  Instead  of  merely  re- 
moving prohibitions  and  permitting  flex- 
ible schedules  to  be  integrated  into  the 
total  system,  it  mandates  that  the  more 
tlian  100  Federal  agencies  participate. 

It  removes  the  CSC  as  a  central  plan- 
ning and  coordinating  body  and  thus 
knocks  out  the  careful  organization 
and  evaluation  to  make  this  system 
work.  For  an  organization  with  over  2.8 
million  civilian  employees,  no  system 
can  work  without  planning,  testing,  and 
coordination.  The  bill  also  lacks  finer 
consideration  in  the  inequity  of  Its  pro- 
vision granting  premium  pay  levels  to 
certain  employees  over  others. 

I  am  reluctantly  opposing  the  bill.  I 
would  like  to  .see  it  amended  to  follow 
more  closely  the  carefully  designed  pro- 
gram which  we  first  saw.  I  would  also 
be  interested  in  permitting  the  legisla- 
tive axid  judicial  branches  to  participate 
in  the  grand  experiment.  In  short,  if  we 
are  going  to  begin  a  project  of  this  mag- 
nitude we  ought  to  do  It  right.  In  H.R. 
9043  we  are  doing  the  congressional  way 
rather  than  the  right  way 

Mr.  HENDERSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  5  minutes  to  the  distinguished  gen- 
tlewoman from  Maryland  (Mrs.  Spell- 
man  >  . 

Mrs  SPELLMAN,  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
would  like  to  speak  of  flexitime  as  one 
who  has  been  Involved  In  setting  up  such 
a  program,  and  I  hope  that  the  gentle- 
men who  are  concerned  about  the  fact 
that  this  is  to  be  a  mandators'  program 
will  be  listening. 

In  Prince  Georges  County,  mv-  county, 
we  have  such  a  program  underway  We 
put  it  into  effect  several  years  ago  in  the 
library  system  When  I  first  talked  about 
.■netting  up  such  a  program.  I  contacted 
Uie  county  executive  who  said.  "Oh.  no: 
it  will  not  work."  I  contacted  the  execu- 
tive officer  and  he  said.  "Oh.  no:  it  will 
not  work."  I  talked  with  a  number  of 
people  throughout  the  county  govern- 
ment who  were  all  convinced  it  would 


not  work  So  then  I  went  to  the  most 
Imaginative  person  in  administration  in 
the  county — and  really  the  very  best  ad- 
ministrator we  had — Betty  Hage.  the  di- 
rector of  the  library  system.  Because  she 
could  not  turn  me  down  since  we  had 
worked  together  for  a  long  time,  she 
agreed  to  set  up  an  experiment. 

She  went  to  one  of  the  library- 
branches,  talked  with  the  employees 
there,  and  they  were  horrified  at  the 
thought.  Tliey  wanted  to  turn  it  down, 
but  she  asked  them  as  a  special  favor 
to  try  the  program.  In  a  sense,  the  obli- 
gation that  she  felt  she  had  to  me. 
caused  her  to  make  it  mandatory  upon 
that  particular  branch  of  the  library 
system. 

It  was  put  into  effect,  and  the  results 
were  vcr^-  much  what  I  had  expected 
they  would  be.  During  the  trial  time,  it 
was  found  that  fewer  individuals  were 
taking  sick  leave.  Prior  to  the  inception 
of  the  program,  it  appeared  that  when 
an  employee  was  delayed  at  home  by  a 
personal  problem  which  would  make  him 
or  her  late,  the  employee  opted  for  sick 
leave  to  cover  the  resultant  tardiness. 
Now  there  is  no  tardiness,  since  the  late- 
ness in  the  morning  can  be  made  up  at 
the  end  of  the  work  day.  as  long  as  the 
"core  time"  is  not  violated.  Most  Impor- 
tantly, and  something  which  should  In- 
terest us  all,  is  the  fact  that  the  em- 
ployees' morale  has  risen  considerably, 
and  almost  all  participants  truly  enjoy 
the  opportimlty  of  choice. 

The  super\'isors  found  that  there  was 
preat.er  communication  and  coordination 
between  the  supervisors  and  employees, 
as  well  as  between  the  employees  them- 
selves With  the  flexlbilitj-  of  schedules, 
employees  coordinate  carpools,  dis- 
cussed their  workload  schedules,  and,  of 
course,  worked  out  with  the  supervisors 
the  flexitimes. 

Emnlovees  within  the  flexitime  system 
found  that  pressures  and  stresses  were 
diminished  since  they  had  the  flexibility 
to  attend  to  personal  and  family  matters. 
And.  of  course,  the  old  problem,  traffic 
iams.  were  often  avoided  since  the  work- 
ers did  not  necessarily  travel  during  peak 
times  thus  avoiding  the  frustrations  of 
lone  delays  in  traffic 

In  everv  way  the  situation  was  far 
better.  As  a  result  of  the  successes  that 
these  people  were  experiencing,  and  as. 
a  result  of  the  fact  that  the  program 
had  been  tried  in  the  first  place,  other 
branches  of  the  library  service  were  be- 
ginning to  ask  to  be  permitted  to  go  on 
flexitime  And  they  did.  The  public  is 
better  served  under  such  a  ."system  since 
the  number  of  hours  that  it  can  be 
ser^'ed   is  easily  expanded. 

So  you  see  the  experiences  of  Prince 
George's  County  are  verv  positive  and 
rewarding.  The  best  endorsement  of  the 
.system  came  to  mv  attention  ju.';t  this 
morning.  I  was  talking  to  the  aide  of  the 
head  librarian  who  worked  with  me  in 
instigating  the  system.  She  told  me  that 
as  a  working  mother,  she  was  delighted 
with  flexitime.  Just  this  morning,  her 
son  missed  the  .school  bus.  and  she  knew 
that  she  could  easily  handle  the  crisis 
without  jeopardizing  her  fine  employ- 
ment record. 

I  tell  the  Members  this  long  story,  be- 
cause had  the  director  of  Ubraries  felt 


obligated  to  try  it.  that  system  would 
never  have  been  put  into  effect.  It  works 
beautifully. 

I  also  want  to  point  out  that  the  pro- 
vision requiring  the  agencies  all  to  par- 
ticipate in  the  experiment  does  not  mean 
that  all  employees  will  have  to  partici- 
pate. The  agency  head  has  the  authority 
under  the  bill  to  restrict  the  choice  of  ar- 
rival and  departure  time,  to  restrict  the 
use  of  the  credit  hours,  to  exclude  from 
the  experiment  any  employee  or  group 
of  employees  if  the  carrying  out  of  the 
agency  fimction  is  impaired  or  additional 
costs  are  incurred;  so  we  are  giving 
enough  flexibility  within  each  agency  to 
set  up  the  size  of  the  experiment  ana  to 
make  the  determination  as  to  when  and 
how  it  can  be  implemented. 

I  would  hope  that  any  thought  of  tak- 
ing out  this  mandators-  provision  would 
be  dropped. 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentlewoman  yield? 

Mrs.  SPELLMAN.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Ohio. 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
woman for  yielding. 

I  listened  with  interest  to  the  gentle- 
woman's statement.  There  was  one  thing 
I  have  to  admit  I  did  not  follow.  Maybe 
she  could  explain  it  to  me  or  be  a  little 
more  specific.  In  pointing  out  that  the 
morale  improved,  the  gentlewoman  made 
the  statement  that  the  number  of  hours 
that  thev  worked  was  expanded.  How 
would  that  be?  Does  she  mean  more 
hours  were  worked? 

Mr.  SPELLMAN.  Yes.  The  number  of 
hours  that  employees  are  working  is 
greater  because  some  come  in  earlier  and 
some  come  in  later. 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  The  gentlewoman 
means  the  hours  the  librarj-  can  be  open ; 
she    does    not    mean    the    toUl    hours 

worked? 

M^.^  SPELLMAN.  No  The  hours  the 
the  ^blic  Is  being  ser\-ed.  But  no  single 
employee  works  any  longer  during  the 
workweek  than  previouslj-. 

Mr  ASHBROOK.  But  the  total  hours 
it  took  the  library-  to  operate  in  a  given 
week  were  not  increased:  they  would  be 
the  same? 

Mrs.  SPELLMAN.  The  total  hours 
would  be  the  same? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentlewoman  has  expired. 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
have  no  further  request  for  time. 

Mr.  HENDERSON.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
vield  5  minutes  to  the  gentlewoman  from 
New  York  (Ms.  ABzrc ' 

Ms  ABZUG.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  want  to 
compliment  the  chairman  of  the  commit- 
tee for  the  excellent  work  done  in  re- 
porting out  this  bill.  Both  the  gentle- 
woman from  California  'Mrs  BrRKZ' 
and  I  have  been  very  interested  in  this 
subject  for  quite  some  time  We  intro- 
duced original  bills  on  this  matter  in  the 
House  several  years  ago. 

I  think  it  is  an  important  step  forward. 
Flexible  hours  have  been  in  use  since 
1967  in  both  the  public  and  private  sec- 
tors in  our  country  as  well  as  abroad 

I  think  the  gentleman  from  New  York 

Mr.     SoLARZ'     and    the     gentlewoman 

from   Marjiand    (Mrs.    Spki-lman   .   my 

very  dear  friend,  have  very  ably  added  to 
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the  fine  description  of  this  bill  made  by 
the  chairman. 

It  IS  a  very  important  program.  The 
reason  the  Civil  Service  Commission  it- 
self, by  Ihe  way.  requested  the  chairman 
to  introduce  the  bill,  which  tiie  commit- 
tee worked  on,  was  because  the  Civil 
Service  Commission  felt  it  was  important 
to  undertake  a  3 -year  study  that  would 
be  a  widespread  study  to  gage  the  Impact 
of  flexible  and  compressed  scheduling  on 
Federal  civil  service  employees.  The  bill 
I  believe  attempts  to  provide  a  proper 
experiment  on  which  a  judgment  can 
be  made  as  to  wht>ther  this  should  be- 
come a  permanent  program. 

That  Is  all  the  bill  does  In  section  4.  In 
order  to  judge  the  Impact  of  flexible  hours 
and  the  feasibility  of  makiiik'  it  u  -.H-rma- 
nent  iMnipf)nent  of  the  Federul  (lovern- 
ment  it  is  de.-;irabl('  \o  have  the  niaxmium 
level  of  agency  participation  because  only 
in  that  way  can  we  obtain  enough  infor- 
mation to  make  a  decision. 

It  has  been  stated  that  the  use  of  flexi- 
time throughout  the  Federal  Oovern- 
ment  will  provide  data,  as  to  its  Impact 
on  ma.ss  transit,  on  highway  utilization, 
on  employee  attitudes,  on  Government 
services,  and  on  interagency  operations. 
At  this  point  in  the  history  of  flexible 
hours  we  do  not  need  another  study 
which  i.s  based  on  a  limited  experiment 
The  General  Accounting  Office  h.<\s  re- 
ported that  in  thts  country  3,noo  or- 
ganizations employing  over  1  million 
workers  have  implemented  a  4-day, 
40-hour  work  week  Tlie  ClvU  Serv- 
ice CommLssion  statistics  show  that 
the  Federal  Government  already  has 
38.000  employees  In  some  30  different 
organizations  engaged  In  limited  flexi- 
ble work  hours  progranvs  In  hearings 
various  Federal  employee  organl/atlons 
testified  in  support  of  the  provision 
which  would  allow  each  agency  to  make 
flexitime  available  to  its  employees. 

I  think  the  bill  carries  out  exactly  what 
the  flexitime  and  compressed  schedule 
hLstory  In  this  country  reqiiires  In  any 
case  one  need  on!v  read  the  bill  to  find 
that  it  Is  not  quite  as  described  by  the 
other  side  of  the  aisle.  The  Civil  Service 
Commission  has  the  authority  as  has 
been  stated,  to  exempt  from  the  opera- 
tion of  this  act  agencies  that  might  pos- 
sibly be  adversely  affected  by  it 

.Al.=;o.  the  CommLsKlon  may  temilnate 
any  exl.>;tlng  flexible  hours  program  or 
compressed  schedule  program  at  any 
time  if  It  determines  that  it  is  not  in  the 
best  interests  of  the  public  or  If  the  head 
of  an  agency  determines  that  any  de- 
partment within  an  agency  which  is  par- 
ticipating In  the  experiment  Ls  being 
handicappetl  in  earning  out  its  func- 
tions or  Is  incurring  additional  cost,  or 
is  adversely  affecting  its  employees. 

The  CHAIRMAN  The  time  of  the 
gentlewoman  from  New  York  has  ex- 
pired 

Mr  HENDFJIiSON  Mr  Chairman,  I 
yield  the  gentlewoman  from  New  York 
2  additional  minutes. 

Ms.  ABZUG  Since  this  Is  a  flexible 
hours  bill  and  a  compressed  schedule  bill, 
the  bill  Itself  shows  enormous  flexibility 
In  terms  of  how  the  program  for  the  3- 
year  experiment  should  be  conducted. 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  do  not  think  there  is 


anything  mandatory  about  it.  Wliat  It 
does  Is  have  certain  requirements  which 
make  it  possible  to  obtain  data  on  which 
a  meaningful  determination  as  to  whe- 
ther this  program  Is  viable  or  whether 
It  Ls  not  a  viable  program  can  be  made 
Mr  Chairman,  I  wish  to  again  com- 
mend the  committee  for  bringing  thi^ 
bill  out.  I  urge  everyone  to  support  this 
bill  and  to  defeat  any  amendment.^ 
which  .seek  to  weaken  It,  because  we 
really  do  not  want  to  waste  the  time 
and  the  cnergA-  of  the  Congress  and  the 
time  and  the  energy  of  Ooveniment  by 
having  yet  another  limited  experiment 
from  which  we  have  enough  data  al- 
ready. We  need  to  go  to  the  next  step 
and  decide  whether  this  is  a  meaningful 
idea.  We  may  decide  after  3  years  that 
It  is  not;  but  let  n.^  have  the  proix^r  data 
to  make  the  de<ision 

Mr   SOI^ARZ.  Mr    Chairman,  will  the 
gentlewoman  yield? 

Ms  ABZUG  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  York 

Mr  SOLARZ  Mr  Chairman,  as  a 
member  of  the  committee,  I  appreciate 
the  comments  of  the  gentlewoman  with 
respect  to  the  committee's  work  on  the 
legislation:  but  it  should  be  noted  that 
these  things  do  not  happen  just  by  acci- 
dent around  here.  To  a  large  extent  what 
we  were  able  to  do  in  our  committee  was 
the  direct  result  of  the  very  Important 
and  effective  work  that  the  gentlewom.an 
from  New  York  and  the  gentlewoman 
from  California  did  In  bringing  this  to 
our  attention  and  staying  on  top  of  the 
Issue  and  working  with  us  as  we  .sought 
to  shape  the  original  legislation  Into  a 
form  that  would  be  acceptable  to  the 
committee  and  to  the  Congress  as  a 
whole;  so  I  simply  want  to  pay  tribute  to 
the  very  effective  work  the  gentlewoman 
did  on  this  legl.slatlon 

Mr.  DERWTNSKI  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  3  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania  (Mr  Myers V 

Mr.  MYERS  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  take  this  time  to  dirtx^t  a 
couple  questions  to  the  chairman, 

I  have  some  cxjncem  about  the  Impact 
of  this  legislation  on  the  levels  employees 
In  supervisory  categories,  particularly  at 
the  lower  levels  of  management  in  regard 
to  situations  where  department  hours  are 
flexible  and  extends  the  normal  work 
day. 

Is  it  the  chairman's  opinion  that  the 
bill  adequately  protects  these  persons 
from  having  to  work  longer  hours  as  a 
result  of  this  legislation.  As  an  example, 
what  happens  If  the  department  must 
provide  for  supervisory  hours  over  a  10- 
hour  period  rather  than  an  8-hour 
period?  What  protection  Is  in  the  bill  for 
these  cla.s,slflcation  of  employees? 

Mr.  HENDERSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  M^'ERS  of  Pennsylvania.  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman 

Mr  HENDERSON  Tlie  bill  clearly  pro- 
vides that  any  employee  that  Is  required 
to  work  beyond  the  hours  in  exce.ss  of 
the  prescribed  flexi-time  or  compre.ssed 
hours  would  be  compeasated  by  overtime. 
It  certainly  would  be  our  Intent,  at  least 
during  the  time  of  the  exi>erimentatIon. 
that  the  agencies  take  Into  account  tlie 
problem  tliat  the  gentleman  does  talk 


about  and  insure  that  there  Is  no  require- 
ment for  their  management  personnel 
to  have  to  stay  on.  even  by  virtue  of  the 
requirement  of  paying  overtime,  simply 
to  accomnKxlate  the  flexible  time  for  the 
employees  tliat  that  official  may  be  super- 
vising. 

We  have  testimony  that  there  are 
enough  instances  within  the  agencies 
where  the  employees  can  work  without 
that  required  supervision  to  at  least  per- 
mit the  performance  as  directed  by  the 
legislation. 

Mr.  MYERS  of  Pennsylvania.  In  other 
words,  disregarding  spediil  work  rules  or 
the  normal  .situation  where  supervisory 
people  are  required  to  be  on  hand,  a  flexi- 
ble hour  type  of  situation  cannot  place 
upon  a  supervisor  the  demand  that  he 
sfjond  more  tlian  8  hours  on  tJic  job  at 
any  particular  day.  but  he  can  do  so  and 
would  be  compensate  If  he  did  so;  Ls 
that  tlie  intention'' 

Mr.  HENDERSON  There  is  no  option 
on  any  employee  U)  work  m(.re  than  the 
prescribed  time  and  get  overtime  That 
option  is  only  sit  the  direction  of  the 
management  ofTiriiils  I  should  also  point 
out  that  the  program  envisions  tliat  it  be 
a  cooperative  arrangement,  and  the 
scheduling  of  the  duties  and  responsibil- 
ities; so  that  there  would  be  no  problem 
such  as  the  gentleman  de.scrlbes. 

Mr  MYERS  of  Penasylvania.  I  thank 
the  gentleman. 

Mr  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  myself  3  minutes. 

Mr.  Chai-min.  if  I  may  have  the  at- 
tention of  the  gentlewomnn  from  New 
York  'Ms.  ^^zvr.\ .  of  course  I  hat"  to 
engage  in  a  debate  with  a  future  Member 
of  the  other  lx>dy.  but  sometimes  one  is 
required  to  take  those  risks.  But  I  would 
like  to  direct  the  gentlewoman's  att'-n- 
tion  to  the  report  of  th°  hnarir^s,  sppcl- 
flcally  page  ^Z.  the  letter  from  the  Comp- 
troller General  If  I  recall  correctly,  the 
gentlewomnn  Irom  N'  w  York  introduced 
a  bill.  H.R.  54,S1.  and  the  Comptroller 
General's  letter  to  Chairman  Henderson 
stated : 

We  have  maintained  an  Informal  working 
relationship  with  Civil  Service  Commission 
officials  throuRhout  the  drafting  of  the  bill 
aJQd  have  revlewt>d  several  drafts  of  the  pro- 
posals. We  believe  the  present  bill  Is  respon- 
sive to  the  recommendations  contained  In 
our  report.  Further,  we  believe  Uiat  H.R.  9043 
will  provide  sufficient  latitude  to  permit  a 
fair  test  of  the  various  wcirk  Rch<-d;iles  e::- 
vliiloned  In  our  report  Accordingly  we  prefer 
this  bill  to  H  R  ,'S45I  which  also  provides  for 
experlmenUtlon  with  flexible  work  schedules. 

So  the  Comptroller  General  Is  really, 
m  effect,  supporting  the  amendments 
that  I  shall  offer  and  he  is  not  supporting 
the  bill,  the  position  taken  by  the  gentle- 
woman from  New  York. 

Ms.  ABZUG.  Well.  I  could  understand 
Lhem  preferring  their  own  bill.  I  do  not 
know  what  pomt  that  proves.  I  can  well 
iinderstind  It. 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  All  I  am  proving  Is 
that  thi'  Comptroller  General  has  ap- 
proached thus  quite  objectively  and  re- 
cognizes that  the  flexible  time  needed  in 
the  3-year  te^tinc  period  Is  preferable  to 
the  mandatory  provisions  supported  by 
the  gentlewoman  and  her  colleague  from 
New  York. 

Ms.  ABZUG.  The  gentleman  ha.s  deslg- 
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nated  it  "mandatory."  but  It  really  is, 
if  he  will  read  the  provisions  carefully,  It 
really  sets  out  the  basis  for  conducting 
an  overall  program.  It  establishes  a  pro- 
gram which  provides  for  the  conduct  of 
one  or  more  exp>eriments  In  each  of  the 
agencies.  It  provides,  as  I  indicated  ear- 
lier— and  that  does  not  change  by  reason 
of  the  gentelman  reading  the  Comptrol- 
ler General's  letter— it  provides  for  ex- 
ceptions to  it  on  page  17  and  on  page  19. 
I  think  that  gives  us  the  flexibility  we 
need.  Tlie  gentleman  is  suggesting  other- 
wise. 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  The  key  provision 
of  the  bill  labeled  "Experimental  Pro- 
gram" reads:  "Elach  agency  shtill  estab- 
lish a  program.'' 

m  other  words,  "shall"  Is  certainly 
not  flexible.  "Shall"  is  mandatory. 

Ms.  .ABZUG.  I  grant  that  It  should  not 
sav  "shall  not." 

Mr.  HENDERSON  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
have  no  further  requests  for  time. 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
ha\e  no  further  requests  lor  time. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  There  being  no  fur- 
ther requests  for  time,  pursuant  to  the 
rule,  the  Clerk  will  now  read  by  titles  the 
committee  amendment  In  the  nature  of  a 
substitute  recommended  by  the  Commit- 
tee on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service  now 
printed  in  the  reported  bill  as  an  original 
bill  for  the  purpose  of  amendment. 

Tlie  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  HotLse  of 
Representatii^es    of    the    United    States    of 
America  in  Congress  assembled, 
SHOBT  TrrLE 

Section  1  This  Act  may  be  cited  m  the 
••Federal  Employees  Flexible  and  Compressed 
Work  Schedules  Act  of  1976". 

CONCRFSSIONAL    riNDINGS 

Sec.  2.  The  Congreas  finds  that  new  trends 
In  the  usage  of  4-day  workweeks,  flexible 
work  hours,  and  other  variations  In  workday 
and  workweek  schedules  In  the  private  sector 
appear  to  show  sufficient  promise  to  warrant 
carefully  designed,  controlled,  and  evaluated 
experimentation  by  Federal  agenclee  over  a 
3-year  period  to  determine  whether  and  tn 
wliat  situations  such  varied  work  scheduloo 
can  be  succesr.fully  used  oy  Federal  agencies 
or.  a  permanent  basis 

DElTNmONS 

Sec   3   For  purp>oses  of  this  Act — 

( 1 )  the  term  "agency"  means  an  Executlye 
agency  and  a  military  department  (a.s  such 
terms  are  defined  In  sections  105  and  102.  re- 
spectively, of  title  5.  United  States  Code): 

(2 1  the  term  "employee"  has  the  meaning 
given  It  by  section  2105  of  title  5.  United 
States  Code; 

1 3)  the  term  "Commission"  means  the 
Ctvtl  Service  Commission;  and 

(4)  the  term  "basic  work  requirement" 
means  the  number  of  hours,  excluding  over- 
time hours,  which  an  employee  is  required  to 
work  or  Is  required  to  account  for  by  leave  or 
otherwise 

EXPERIMENTAL    PRnCRAMS 

Sec.  4.  (a)  Within  180  days  after  the 
effective  date  of  this  section,  and  subject 
to  the  requirements  of  section  302  and  the 
terms  of  any  written  sigreement  referred  to 
m  section  302 (a),  each  agency  shall  estab- 
lish a  prograjn  which  provides  for  the  con- 
ducting of  one  or  more  expertments  under 
title  1  or  n  (or  both)  of  this  Act.  Such 
experimental  program  .shall  cover  a  sufficient 
number  of  positions  throughout  the  agency, 
and  a  sufficient  range  of  worktlme  alterna- 
tives, as  to  provide  an  adquate  basis  on 
which  to  evaluate  the  effectiveness  and  de- 


sirability of  permanently  maintaining  flexi- 
ble or  compressed  work  schedules  within  the 
agency. 

(b)  The  Commission  shall  provide  edu- 
cational material,  and  technical  aids  and 
assistance,  for  use  by  an  agency  before  and 
during  the  period  such  agency  Is  conducting 
experiments   under  this   Act. 

(0)  If  the  head  of  an  agency  determines 
that  the  implementation  of  an  experimental 
program  referred  to  in  subsection  (a)  would 
substantially  disrupt  the  agency  In  carrying 
out  Its  functions,  he  shall  request  the  Com- 
mission to  exempt  such  agency  from  the 
requirements  of  subsection  (a) .  Such  request 
shall  be  accompanied  by  a  re<port  detailing 
the  reasons  for  such  determination.  The 
Commission  shall  exempt  an  agency  from 
such  requirements  only  Lt  It  finds  that  the 
conducUng  of  such  a  program  by  the  agency 
would  not  be  In  the  best  interest  of  the 
public,  the  Government,  or  the  employees. 
The  aung  of  such  a  request  with  the  Com- 
mission shall  stay  the  requirement  under 
subsection  (a)  to  Implement  an  experimental 
program  until  the  Commission  has  made  Its 
determination,  or  until  180  days  after  the 
date  of  filing  of  the  request,  whichever  first 
occurs. 

TITLE  I— PLEXIBUE  SCHEDULING  OP 
WORK  HOURS 

DEFIUmONS 

Sec.  101.  For  purposes  of  this  title — 

(1)  the  term  "credit  hours"  means  any 
hours,  within  a  flexible  schedule  established 
under  this  title,  which  are  In  excess  of  an 
employee's  basic  work  requirement  which 
the  employee  elects  to  work  so  as  to  vary 
the  length  of  a  workweek  or  a  workday:  and 

(2)  the  term  "overtime  hours"  means  all 
hours  In  excess  of  8  hours  In  a  day  or  40 
hours  In  a  week,  which  are  ofBclally  ordered 
In  aidvance,  but  does  not  Include  credit 
hours. 

FLEXIBLE    SCHEDULING    EXPERIMENTS 

Sec.  102.  (a)  Notwithstanding  section  6101 
of  title  5,  United  States  Code,  an  agency  may 
conduct  one  or  more  expertments  to  test 
flexible  schedules  which  Include — 

( 1 1  designated  hours  and  days  during 
which  an  employee  on  such  a  schedule  must 
be  present  for  work;  and 

(2)  designated  hours  during  which  an 
employee  on  such  a  schedule  may  elect  the 
time  of  his  arrival  at  and  departure  from 
work,  solely  for  such  pvirpose  or,  if  and  to 
the  extent  permitted,  for  the  purpose  of 
accumulating  credit  hours  to  reduce  the 
length  of  the  workweek  or  another  workday. 
An  election  by  an  employee  referred  to  in 
paragraph  (21  shall  be  subject  to  limitations 
generally  prescribed  to  ensure  that  the  duties 
and  requirements  of  the  employee's  position 
are  fuiniled 

(b)  Notwlthstandhag  any  other  provision 
of  this  Art  but  subject  to  the  terms  of  any 
written    agreement   under   section    302(a)  — 

( 1 )  any  agency  experiment  under  subsec- 
tion (a)  of  this  section  may  be  terminated 
by  the  Commission,  or  the  agency,  if  it  deter- 
mines that  the  experiment  Is  not  in  the  best 
interest  of  the  public,  the  Government,  or 
the  employees;  or 

(2)  if  the  head  of  an  agency  determines 
that  any  organization  within  the  agency 
which  Is  participating  In  an  experiment  un- 
der subsection  (al  Is  being  handicapped  In 
carrying  out  Its  functions  or  Is  Incurring  ad- 
dltlonai  costs  because  of  such  participation, 
he  may — 

I  A)  restrict  the  employees'  choice  of  ar- 
rival and  departure  time, 

iB>   restrict  the  use  of  credit  hours,  or 

iC)  exclude  from  such  experiment  any 
employee  or  group  of  employees 

ic)  Experiments  under  subsection  (a) 
shall  terminate  not  later  than  the  end  of 
the  3-year  period  which  begins  on  the  effec- 
tive date  of  this  title. 


COMPT7TATION  OF  PHEMTtTM  PAT 

Sec.  103  (a)  For  purposes  of  determin- 
ing compensation  for  overtime  hours  In  tv.e 
case  of  an  employee  participating  in  an  ex- 
periment under  section  102 — 

( 1 )  the  head  of  an  agency  may,  on  request 
of  the  employee,  grant  the  employee  compen- 
oatory  time  off  in  lieu  of  payment  for  such 
overtime  hours,  whether  or  not  irregular  or 
occasional  in  nature  and  notwithstanding  the 
provisions  of  sections  6542(a).  5543(a)  (li. 
0544(a).  and  5550  of  title  6,  United  States 
Code,  section  4107(e)(5)  of  title  38,  United 
States  Code,  section  7  of  the  Pair  LabOT 
Standards  Act.  as  amended,  or  any  other  pro- 
vision of  law;  or 

1 2)  the  employee  shall  be  compensated 
for  such  overtime  hours  In  accordKnce  with 
such  provisions,  as  applicable. 

( b )  Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of  law 
referred  to  in  paragraph  (1)  of  subsection 
(a),  an  employee  shall  not  be  entitled  to  be 
compensated  for  credit  hours  worked  except 
to  the  extent  authorized  under  section  106 
or  to  the  extent  he  Is  allowed  to  have  such 
hours  taken  Into  account  with  re^>ect  to 
his  basic  work  requirement. 

(c)(1)  Notwithstanding  section  5645(a) 
of  title  5,  United  States  Code,  premium  pay 
for  night  work  will  not  be  paid  to  an  em- 
ployee otherwise  subject  to  such  section  sole- 
ly because  he  elects  to  work  credit  hours,  or 
elects  a  time  of  arrival  or  departure,  at  a 
time  of  day  from  which  such  premium  pay 
Is  otherwise  authorized;  except  that — 

(A)  If  an  employee  Is  on  a  flexible  schediile 
under  which — 

(1)  the  number  of  hours  during  which  he 
must  be  present  for  work,  plus 

(U)  the  nunjber  of  hours  during  wtilch 
he  may  elect  to  work  credit  hours  or  elect 
the  time  of  his  arrival  and  departure, 
which  occur  outside  of  the  night  work  hours 
designated  in  or  under  such  section  5545(a) 
total  less  than  8  hours,  such  premium  pay 
shall  be  paid  for  those  hours  which,  when 
combined  with  such  total,  do  not  exceed  8 
hours,  and 

(B  I  If  an  employee  is  on  a  flexible  schedule 
under  which  the  hours  that  he  mtist  be  pres- 
ent for  work  Include  any  hours  designated 
In  or  under  such  section  6545(a) ,  such  prem- 
ium pay  shall  be  paid  for  such  hours  so  desig- 
nated. 

(2)  Notwithstanding  secUon  5343!f)  of 
title  5.  United  States  Code,  and  4107(e)  (2)  of 
title  38,  United  States  Code,  night  dlfferentiAi 
wiU  not  be  paid  to  any  employee  otherwise 
subject  to  either  of  such  aectlons  solely  be- 
cause he  elects  to  work  credit  hours,  or  elects 
a  time  of  arrival  or  departure,  at  a  time  of 
dav  for  which  night  differential  is  otherwise 
authorized:  except  that  such  differential 
shall  be  paid  to  an  employee  on  a  flexible 
schedule — 

(A)  m  the  case  of  an  employee  subject  to 
such  section  5343(f).  for  which  all  or  a  ma- 
jority of  the  hours  of  such  schedule  for  any 
day  fall  between  the  hours  specified  In  such 
section,  or 

(B)  In  the  case  of  an  employee  subject  to 
such  section  4107(e)(2).  for  which  4  hours 
of  such  schedule  faU  between  the  hours  spec- 
ified in  such  section. 

HOLIDATS 

Sec.  104.  Notwithstanding  sections  6103 
and  6104  of  title  5,  United  States  Code,  if  an 
employee  on  a  fiexlble  schedule  under  this 
title  is  relieved  or  prevented  from  working 
on  a  dav  designated  as  a  holiday  by  Federal 
statute  or  Executive  order,  he  is  entitled  to 
pay  with  respect  to  that  day  for  8  hours  *or. 
In  the  case  of  a  part-time  employee,  one- 
tenth  of  his  biweekly  basic  work  require- 
ment) . 

TIME-RECORDINC   DEVICES 

Sec  105  Notwithstanding  section  6106  of 
tlUe  6.  United  States  Code,  an  agency  may 
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iLse   recordliii'  clocks  as  part  of  Ita  experi- 
ments under  this  title. 

CREDrr  hours;   accumtjlation  and 

COMPENSATION 

8»c.  106.  (a)  Subject  to  any  Umlatlon  pre- 
scribed by  the  agency,  a  full-time  employee 
on  a  flexible  schedule  can  accumulate  not 
more  than  10  credit  hours,  and  a  part-time 
employee  can  accumulate  not  more  thaji  one- 
eighth  of  the  hours  in  his  biweekly  basic 
work  req\ilrement.  for  carryover  from  a  bi- 
weekly pay  period  to  a  succeeding  biweekly 
pay  period  for  credit  to  the  basic  work  re- 
quirement for  such  period 

lb)  If  an  employee  who  was  on  a  flexible 
schedule  experiment  Is  no  longer  subject  to 
such  an  experiment,  he  shall  be  paid  at  his 
then  current  rate  of  basic  pay  for  not  more 
than  10  credit  hours  which  he  has  ac- 
cumulated If  he  Is  a  full-time  employee,  or 
for  not  more  than  the  number  of  credit 
hours  which  he  has  accumulated  which  Is 
not  In  exce.ss  of  one-eighth  of  the  hours  In 
his  biweekly  basic  work  requirement  If  he  Is 
a  part-time  employee 

TITLE      n-^-DAY      WEEK      AND      OTHER 
COMPRESSED   WORK   SCHEDULES 
iwriNrnoNs 
Sec.  201.  For  purposes  of  this  title — 

(1)  the  term  "compressed  schedule" 
means — 

(A)  In  the  case  of  a  full-time  employee,  an 
80-hour  biweekly  basic  work  requirement 
which  Is  scheduled  for  less  than  10  work- 
days, and 

(B)  Ln  the  case  of  a  part-time  employee, 
a  biweekly  ba-slc  work  requirement  of  less 
than  80  hours  which  is  scheduled  for  less 
than   10   workdays;    and 

(2)  the  term  "overtime  hours"  means  any 
hours  In  excess  of  those  specified  hours  which 
constitute  the  compressed  schedule. 

COMPRESSED   SCHEDULE   EXPEBIMENTS 

Sec.  202.  (a)  Notwithstanding  section  6101 
of  title  5,  United  States  Code,  an  agency  may 
conduct  one  or  more  experiments  to  test  a  4- 
day  workweek  or  other  compressed  schedules. 

(b)  .An  agency  may  except  from  an  ex- 
periment conducted  under  subsection  (a) 
any  employee  for  whom  a  compressed  sched- 
ule would  Impose  a  personal  hardship. 

(c)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  this  Act,  but  subject  to  the  terms  of  any 
written  agreement  under  section  302(8).  any 
agency  experiment  under  subsection  (a) 
may  be  termin.ated  by  the  Commission,  or 
the  agency,  if  It  determlnps  that  the  experi- 
ment Is  not  In  the  be-Jt  int^-rest  of  the  pub- 
lic, the  Government,  or  the  employees. 

(d)  Experiments  under  subsection  (a) 
shall  terminate*  not  later  than  the  end  of 
the  3-year  period  which  begins  on  the  ef- 
fective date  of  this  title. 

COMPUTATION    OF    PREMrDM    PAT 

Sec.  203.  (a)  The  provisions  of  sections 
6542(a).  5544(a).  and  6550(2)  of  title  5. 
United  States  Code,  section  4107(e)(5)  of 
title  38.  United  States  Code,  section  7  of  the 
Fair  Labor  Standards  Act,  as  amended,  or 
any  other  law.  which  relate  to  premium  pay 
for  overtime  work  shall  not  apply  to  the 
hours  which  constitute  a  compressed  sched- 
ule. 

(b)  In  the  case  of  any  full-time  employee, 
hours  worked  in  excess  of  the  compressed 
schedule  shall  be  overtime  hours  and  shall 
be  paid  for  as  provided  by  whichever  statu- 
tory provisions  referred  to  in  subsection  (a) 
are  applicable  to  the  employee.  In  the  case 
of  any  part-time  employee  on  a  compressed 
schedule,  overtime  pay  shall  be  paid  after 
the  same  number  of  hours  of  work  for  which 
a  full-time  employee  on  a  similar  schedule 
would  receive  overtime  pay. 

(c)  Notwithstanding  section  56441a),  6546 
(a),  or  6560(  1 )  of  title  5.  United  States  Code, 
or  any  other  applicable  provision  of  law.  In 
the  case  of  any  employee  on  a  compressed 
schedule    who    performs    work    (other    than 


overtime  work)  on  a  tour  of  duty  for  any 
workday  a  part  of  which  !.■!  performed  on  a 
Sunday,  such  employee  la  entitled  to  pay 
for  work  performed  during  the  entire  tour 
of  duty  at  the  rate  of  his  basic  pay.  plus 
premium  pay  at  a  rate  equal  to  25  percent 
of  his  rate  of  basic  pay. 

(d)  Notwithstanding  section  5546(b)  of 
title  6.  United  States  Code,  an  employee  on 
a  compressed  schedule  who  performs  work 
on  a  holiday  designated  by  Federal  statute 
'ir  Executive  order  Is  entitled  to  pay  at  the 
rat«  of  his  basic  pay,  plus  premium  pay  at 
a  rate  equal  to  the  rate  of  his  basic  pay.  for 
such  work  which  Is  not  In  excess  of  his  basic 
work  requirement  for  such  day.  For  hours 
worked  on  such  a  holiday  in  excess  of  his 
basic  work  requirement  for  such  day,  he  La 
entitled  to  premium  pay  In  accordance  with 
the  provisions  of  section  6542(a)  or  5544(ai 
of  title  5.  United  States  Code,  as  applicable, 
or  the  provisions  of  section  7  of  the  Fair 
Labor  Standards  Act.  as  amended,  whichever 
provisions  are  more  beneficial  to  the  em- 
ployee. 

(e)  In  the  case  of  any  employee  in  a  unit 
with  respect  to  which  an  organization  of 
Government  employees  has  not  been  accorded 
exclusive  recognition,  the  foregoing  sub.'tec- 
tlons  of  this  section  shall  not  apply  unless 
the  employee  waives.  In  a  signed  writing, 
any  rights  to  premium  pay  under  the  provi- 
sions of  law  referred  to  In  such  subsections 
with  respect  to  work  performed  while  par- 
ticipating In  an  experiment  under  this  title. 
TITLE  III— ADMINISTRATIVE  PROVISIONS 

ADMINISTRATION  OP  LEAVE  AND  RETTSEMXNT 
PROVISIONS 

Sec.  301.  For  purposes  of  admlnl.<;terlng 
sections  6303(a),  6304,  6307  (a)  and  (c). 
6323,  6326,  and  8339(m)  of  title  5,  United 
States  Code,  In  the  case  of  an  employee  who 
Is  In  any  experiment  under  title  I  or  IT,  ref- 
erences to  a  day  or  workday  (or  to  nmUIplefl 
or  parts  thereof)  contained  In  such  sections 
shall  be  considered  to  be  references  to  8 
hours  (or  to  the  respective  multiples  or  por- 
tions thereof  1 . 

APPLICATIOK    or    EXPERIMENTS    IN    THE    CASE    Of 
NECOTIATEO  CONTRACTS 

Sec.  302.  (a)  Employees  within  a  unit  with 
respect  to  which  an  organization  of  Govern- 
ment employees  has  been  accorded  exclusive 
recognition  shall  not  be  Included  within  any 
experiment  under  title  I  or  II  of  this  Act  ex- 
cept to  the  extent  expressly  provided  under 
a  written  agreement  between  the  agency  and 
such  organization. 

(b)  An  agency  may  not  participate  In  a 
flexible  or  compressed  schedule  experiment 
under  a  negotiated  contract  which  contains 
premium  pay  provisions  which  are  Inconsist- 
ent with  the  provisions  of  section  103  or  203 
of  this  Act,  as  applicable. 

PROHusnioN  or  cokrciom 
Sec  303.  (a)  In  the  case  of  an  employee 
within  a  unit  with  respect  to  which  an  or- 
ganization of  Government  employees  has  not 
been  accorded  exclusive  recognition  and  who 
Ls  in  an  experiment  under  title  I  or  II,  any 
other  employee  shall  not  Intimidate,  threat- 
en, or  coerce,  or  attempt  U>  Intimidate, 
threaten,  or  coerce,  such  employee  for  the 
purpose  of  Interfering  with — 

(1)  such  employee's  rights  under  title  I  to 
elect  the  time  of  his  arrival  or  departure,  to 
work  or  not  to  work  credit  hours,  or  to  re- 
quest or  not  to  request  compensatory  time 
off  In  lieu  of  payment  for  overtime  hours;  or 

(2)  such  employee's  right  to  execute  or 
not  to  execute  a  waiver  under  section  203(e) . 
For  the  purpose  of  the  preceding  sentence, 
the  term  "Intimidate,  threaten,  or  coerce" 
Includes,  but  Is  not  limited  to,  promising 
to  confer  or  conferring  any  benefit  fsuch  as 
appointment,  promotion,  or  compensation!, 
or  effecting  or  threatening  to  effect  any  re- 
prisal (such  as  deprivation  of  appointment, 
promotion,  or  oompeosatlon). 


(b)  Any  wnployee  who  violHt*.s  the  provi- 
sions of  subsection  (a)  shall  be  removed 
from  his  position  and  fund.s  approprlaK-J  r<  .- 
the  position  from  which  removed  thereafter 
may  not  be  u.sed  to  pay  for  the  employee. 
However,  If  the  Coinnilsslon  finds  by  unanl- 
mou.s  vote  that  the  violation  doe.s  not  war- 
rant removal,  ii  penalty  of  not  less  than  30 
days'  suspension  without  pay  shall  be  ;:ii- 
posed  by  direction  of  the  Coniml.sslon.  The 
Commls.slon  shall  pre;-.cribe  procedures  Uj 
carry  out  this  .subsci-rion  \!nder  which  an 
employee  subject  to  removal  or  suspension 
shall  have  rlfhf.«  comparable  to  the  right.'! 
afforded  an  employee  subject  to  removal  or 
su.'^penslon  under  subchapter  TIT  of  chapter 
73  of  title  6.  United  States  Code,  relating  to 
certain  prohibited  political  activities. 

REPORTS 

Sec.  304.  Not  later  than  24  years  after  the 
effective  date  of  titles  I  aiul  :i  of  this  Act, 
the  Commission  shall — 

(1)  prepare  an  Interim  report  containing 
recommendations  as  to  what,  if  any,  legisla- 
tive or  administrative  action  should  be  taken 
based  up>on  the  result,':  of  experiments  con- 
ducted under  this  Act,  and 

(2)  .«;ubmlt  copies  of  such  report  to  the 
President,  the  Speaker  of  the  House,  and 
the  President  pro  tempwre  of  the  Senate 
The  Commlsflon  shall  prepare  a  final  report 
with  regard  to  experiments  conducted  under 
this  Act  and  shall  submit  copies  of  such  re- 
port to  the  President,  the  .Speaker  of  the 
House,  and  the  President  pro  tempore  of  the 
Senate  not  later  than  3  years  after  such  ef- 
fective date.  y^ 

REGULATIONS 

Sec.  305.  The  Commission  sball  prescribe 
regulations  necessary  for  the  administration 
of  this  Act. 

EFTECTIVE   DATE 

Sec.  306.  The  provisions  of  section  4  and 
titles  1  and  n  of  this  Act  shall  take  effect  on 
the  90th  day  after— 

( 1 )  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act, 
or 

(2)  October  1.  1976, 
whichever  date  Is  later 

Mr.  HENDERSON  (during  tlie  rfad- 
InRi.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  a.sk  unanimous 
consent  that  the  committee  amendment 
In  the  nature  of  a  substitute  be  consid- 
ered a.s  read.  print«l  In  the  Record,  and 
open  to  amendment  at  any  point. 

Tho  CH.MRM.^N.  I.<;  there  objection  to 
the  reque.st  of  the  gentleman  from 
North  Carolina:' 

Tliere  wa.s  no  objection. 

AMENDMENTS    OFTERrD    ST     MR      DERWTNBKI 

Mr  DEFiWINSKI  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
ofTer  three  amendments,  and  I  a.sk  unan- 
imous consent  that  they  may  be  con- 
sidered en  bloc. 

Tlie  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendments  offered  by  Mr.  Debwinski: 
Page  16,  strike  out  line  16  and  all  that  fol- 
lows down  throvigh  line  22  on  page  17  and 
Insert    in    lieu    thereof    the    following: 

"Sec  4.  The  Commission  shall,  not  later 
than  90  days  after  the  eMet  tlve  datt  of  this 
Act,  establish  a  master  plan  which  shall 
contain  guidelines  and  criteria  by  which  the 
Commission  will  approve  and  evaluate  experi- 
ments to  be  conducted  by  agencies  under 
titles  I  and  II  of  thl.'i  Act  Such  master  plan 
shall  provide  for  approval  of  experlmen*s 
within  a  sample  of  organizations  of  dllTerent 
size,  geographic  location,  and  functions  and 
activities,  sufHclent  to  Insure  that  adequate 
testing  occurs  of  the  Impact  of  varied  work 
schedules  on — 

"(1)  the  efflclency  of  Government  opera- 
tions, 

"(2)   n^a.ss  transit  facilities  and  traffic: 

"(3)    levels   of   energy   consumption: 

"(4)    service  to  the  public;   and 
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"(5)  Increased  opportunities  for  full-time 
and  part-time  employment." 

Page  18,  strike  out  lines  15  through  17  and 
ln.sen  In  lieu   thereof   the  following: 

"Sec  102.  (a)  Notwithstanding  section  6101 
of  title  5,  United  States  Code,  and  consistent 
with  the  master  plan  established  under  sec- 
tion 4  of  this  Act,  the  Commission  may  ap- 
prove any  proposal  submitted  by  tm  agency 
for  an  experiment  to  test  flexible  schedules 
that  include— ". 

Page  24.  strike  o'Jt  lines  8  through  11  and 
ln.'»ert  in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

Sec.  202.  (a)  Notwithstanding  section 
6101  of  title  5,  United  States  Code,  and  con- 
sistent with  the  master  plan  established 
under  section  4  of  this  Act,  the  Commission 
may  approve  any  proposal  submitted  by  an 
agency  for  an  experiment  to  test  a  4-day 
workweek  or  other  compressed  schedule." 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Ls  there  objection  to 
tlie  request  ol  the  gentleman  from  II- 
luiois.' 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
series  ol  amendmenUs  I  have  offered  en 
bloc  have  a  single  purpose:  to  restore  to 
this  legislation  its  original  purpose  and 
intent. 

As  the  bill  comes  from  committee,  it 
contains  language  which  would  require 
a  comijulsory  program  of  flexible  work 
hour.--  and  compre.ssed  workweeks  for  all 
agencies  in  the  executive  branch  of  the 
Federal  Government.  Such  a  require- 
ment i.^  unworkable  and  impractical. 

Tae  lefiLslalion  which  the  Civil  Serv- 
ice CommL'ision  sent  to  Congress  in  July 
of  bust  year  would  have  authorized  the 
Commission  to  establish  a  master  pro- 
gram plan  to  carefulUv  evaluate  new 
work  schedule  arrangements. 

These  experimental  work  .schedules 
would  be  limited  to  a  minimum  number 
of  aijeiuie.-;.  but  .'^ufBcient  to  show 
whcttier  these  alternative  work  sched- 
ules may  have  applicability  to  Govern- 
ment oi)eratlons.  The  new  schedules 
would  not  be  imposed  upon  any  agency, 
nor  would  they  replace  current  sched- 
ules Tliov  siinplv  would  become  experi- 
mental alteiTiatives  to  traditional  work 
schedules 

ThL<5  is  what  the  languape  of  mv 
amendment';  would  accompll.sh. 

Flexible  and  compressed  wcrk  .sched- 
ules are  a  relatively  new  concept,  and 
genenil  acceptance  by  management 
would  only  be  impeded  if  agencies  are 
forced  to  adopt  such  schedules,  as  the 
reported  bill  requires. 

Mr  Chairman,  a  mandatory  program 
would  be  directly  contrarv'  to  the  phl- 
losophv  of  flexible  work  schedules.  They 
should  be  optional,  alternative  means  of 
accomplishing  tlie  work  of  an  agency, 
and  they  should  not  be  an  arbitrarv'  re- 
placement for  traditional  work  patterns. 
The  value  of  .such  alternatives  can  be 
determined  only  through  a  sy.stem  of 
voluntary,   controlled  exjjerimentation 

Mr.  Chairman,  there  is  a  good  deal  of 
current  debate  about  heaw-handed  Fed- 
eral bureaucracies  If  we  are  listening  to 
the  American  public,  we  know  they  do 
not  want  more  arbitrarj-  and  capricious 
Federal  authority  If  this  legislation  Is 
not  amended  as  I  have  proposed,  then 
that  Ls  exactly  what  will  re.sult  from  thl^ 
bill.  The  legislation  as  reported  by  the 
committee  would  be  disruptive  and  cha- 
otic to  the  oiJeratlon  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment. 


The  Civil  Ser\'ice  Commission  is  ask- 
Lng  otly  for  limited  authority  to  conduct 
voluntary,  tightly  controlled  experi- 
ments in  rearranging  work  .schedules. 
That  IS  what  my  amendments  would  pro- 
\1de,  and  I  urge  the  adoption  of  the 
amendments. 

I  must  admit,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  I 
am  a  bit  frustrated  at  the  lack  of  attend- 
ance at  the  moment,  which  means  I  shaU 
have  to  wrestle  with  people  at  the  door 
when  they  come  rushing  in  for  the  vote. 
I  am  also  frustrated,  though,  with  the 
developments  in  this  measure:  Let  me 
J  ust  sum  It  up  this  way : 

I  ask  the  Members  to  take  a  look  at  the 
original  bill  H.R.  9043.  The  title  of  the 
bill  was  "to  authorize  employees  and 
agencies  of  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  to  experiment  with  flexible 
and  compressed  work  schedules  as  alter- 
natives to  present  work  schedules." 

As  a  result  of  amendments  adopted  in 
committee,  the  new  title  of  the  bill  is 
an  act  to  be  cited  as  the  "Federal  Em- 
ployees Fexible  and  Compressed  Work 
Schedules  Act  of  1976." 

And  then  in  the  committee  section  of 
the    bill,    subsection    (4),    it    reads    as 
follows : 
.  .  .  each  agency  shall  establish  .  .  . 

That  takes  out  all  the  testing.  That 
takes  out  all  of  the  flexibility.  I  wish  to 
refer  at  this  point  to  a  letter  from  the 
Civil  Service  Commission,  the  pertinent 
parts  of  which  read  as  follows : 

We  are  firmly  convinced  that  to  make  ex- 
periments mandatory  In  all  of  the  100-plus 
agencies  of  the  Executive  Branch  would 
prove  counterproductive  .  .  A  mandatory 
program  would  be  directly  contrary  to  the 
philosophy  of  flexible  work  schedules.  They 
should  be  optional,  alternative  means  of 
accomplishing  the  work  of  an  agency,  not 
an  arbitrary  replacement  of  traditional  work 
patterns.  'The  value  of  such  alternative 
work  schedules  to  the  Government  can  be 
determined  only  through  a  system  of  volun- 
tary, co:itrolled  experimentation.  A  meaning- 
ful experiment  must  be  centrally  planned 
and  coordinated.  neces.sarlly  limited  In  ap- 
plication .  .  . 

That  is  the  position  of  the  Civil  Serv- 
ice Commission. 

Mr.  Chairman,  these  three  amend- 
ments I  have  before  the  House  would 
merely  do  this: 

The  one  inserting  a  new  section  4  would 
remove  from  the  bill  the  requirement 
that  each  agency  must  establish  one  or 
more  of  the  experimental  programs.  The 
amendment  basically  takes  us  back  to 
the  bill  as  originally  introduced.  My 
amendment  provides  for  the  development 
of  this  matter  plan  within  90  days  after 
enactment  of  this  bill,  as  originally  pro- 
posed by  the  Civil  Service  Commission. 

Tlie  following  two  amendments  are 
conforming  amendments  under  the  flex- 
ible time  title,  and,  therefore,  I  have  of- 
fered them  en  bloc. 

Frankly,  Mr.  Chairman,  if  we  are  to 
enter  into  this  flexitime  procedure  on 
personnel,  we  will  have  to  do  it  under  a 
test  period  plan.  To  charge  into  it  Im- 
mediately as  a  mandatory  item  just  de- 
fies all  the  practical  rules  of  adminis- 
tration. When  we  think  of  the  Federal 
Government,  we  must  remember  we 
have  close  to  3  million  civilian  Federal 


employees,  and  we  are  talking  about  s 
monstrous  administrative  responsibility. 

A  3-year  experiment,  which  would,  as 
stated  by  the  Civil  Service  Commission, 
be  carefully  controlled  and  carefully 
monitored,  would  give  us  the  e'vldence  on 
which  we  could  base  a  permanent  pro- 
gram established  on  the  practical  re- 
sults as  they  have  been  observed  That 
is  the  spirit  of  the  amendments. 

I  suggest  that  the  statesmanlike  thing 
to  do  would  be  to  support  my  amend- 
ments and  keep  this  bill  &&  it  was  orig- 
inally intended,  an  authorization  for  a 
proper  procedure  of  testing  this  program. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  to  that  great 
statesman,  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  (Mr.  Solarz'»  . 

Mr.  SOLARZ.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  appre- 
ciate the  gentleman's  yielding,  but  I  wish 
to  speak  on  my  own  time. 

Mr.  DERWLNSKI.  Mr.  Chairman,  1 
had  hoped  that  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  had  become  convinced  and  that  he 
was  suddenly  supporting  my  amend- 
ments. One  can  always  hope. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  back  the  bal- 
ance of  my  time. 

Mr.  SOLARZ.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  in 
opposition  to  the  amendments. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  been,  as  a  col- 
league of  the  gentleman  from  Illinois 
I  Mr.  Dekwinski)  on  two  committees  of 
this  House,  continually  impressed  by  the 
lucidity  and  occasionally  the  loquacious- 
ness of  his  views,  as  he  has  expressed 
them  on  the  various  bills  that  hoth  of  us 
have  been  called  upon  to  consider. 

However,  I  must  say  that  the  gentle- 
man's comments  a  few  minutes  ago  re- 
minded me  of  a  statement  that  was  once 
made  by  the  German  philosopher,  Hegel, 
to  the  effect  that  "if  theory  and  fact  dis- 
agree, so  much  the  worse  for  the  facts." 

To  be  sure,  as  the  gentleman  pointed 
out  in  his  remarks,  it  does  say  on  page 
16  of  the  biU  that  each  Federal  agency 
shall  submit  a  flexitime  program  and 
establish  such  a  program.  But  it  also 
says  on  page  17  of  the  bill  that  if  the 
heod  of  any  Federal  agency  determines 
that  the  implementation  of  such  a  pro- 
gram would  in  any  way  substantially 
impair  the  operations  of  his  agency,  the 
Civil  Service  Commission  can  then  con- 
clude that,  if  such  a  program  would  in 
any  way  be  adverse  to  the  public  in- 
terest, the  interests  of  the  agency,  or  the 
interests  of  its  employees,  the  agency  is 
then  relieved  of  the  obligation  of  estab- 
lishing such  a  program. 

So  it  seems  to  me  that  whDe  in  theory 
one  might  argue  this  is  a  mandator\- 
program,  in  point  of  fact  it  is  nothing  of 
the  sort. 

Mr.  FRENZEL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SOLARZ.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Minnesota. 

Mr.  FRENZEL.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  bill 
does  not  in  any  way  say  what  the  gentle- 
man says  it  does.  It  says,  if  it  "would 
substantially  disrupt  the  agency." 

I  hope  that  the  gentleman  will  correct 
his  statement. 

Mr.  SOLARZ.  Mr.  Chairman,  that,  I 
I  might  say,  is  precisely  the  point  I  want 
to  make,  because  if.  as  the  bill  says,  the 
establishment  of  a  flexitime  program 
would   not — and   I   quote   exactly   from 
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the  language  of  the  legLslatlon — 'sub- 
stantiiilly  disrupt  tlie  agency  in  carrying 
out  its  tonctions."  then  I  see  no  reason 
why  tlie  agency  should  be  relieved  of 
the  obligation  for  establishing  such  a 
program. 

Mr.  FRENZEL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  define  what  "substantial  dls- 
rui)tion"  Is? 

Supptkse  we  just  disrupt  the  agency  a 
little  bit  and  cost  the  taxpayers  Just  a 
little  bit  of  extra  money;  then  do  they 
liave  to  go  ahead  with  the  program  any- 
w  iiy  ? 

\Ir.  SOLARZ.  I  think  that  the  defini- 
tion of  "substantial"  is  something  which 
should  be  decided  on  a  case-by-case  basis. 
I  have  every  confidence  in  the  ability  of 
the  Civil  Service  Commission  to  make  a 
responsible  judgment  on  these  raatt-ers, 
but  I  would  submit  to  my  colleagues  on 
the  committee  that  if.  in  fact,  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  flexitime  program  In  a  par- 
ticular Federal  agency  would  not  .'sub- 
stantially impair  the  operations  of  the 
agency,  then  there  is  no  reason  why  they 
should  not  be  required  to  establish  an 
experimental  program  along  these  lines. 
Mr.  Chairman,  the  gentleman  from  Il- 
linois <Mr.  Dfrwinski^  also  said  that  it 
would  be  a  mistake  to  establish  arbitrary 
flexitime  exi^erlmenlal  programs,  but 
there  are  plenty  of  provisions  in  this 
legislation  which  make  It  crystal-clear 
that  any  programs  that  are  established 
would  not  be  arbitrary 

First  of  all.  the  agencies  concerned 
would,  in  efTect,  have  to  conclude  that 
the  establishment  of  such  programs 
would  not  substantially  impair  their  op- 
eration's. 

Those  unions  which  represent  units 
within  these  agencies  with  respect  to 
which  flexitime  programs  might  be 
established  would  have  to  give  their  con- 
sent to  those  programs  and  to  those  ex- 
periment=;  For  those  units  with  respect 
to  which  there  are  no  collective-bargain- 
ing agents  that  have  already  been  desig- 
nated to  represent  the  employees  who 
work  for  the  particular  unit  In  question, 
those  employees,  according  to  the  terms 
of  this  legislation,  would  be  required  to 
voluntarily  waive  any  of  the  protections 
which  they  otherwise  might  have  under 
existing  legislation. 

Therefore.  Mr  Chairman,  it  seems  to 
me  that  there  are  ample  protections 
here  The  agencies  have  to  agree,  the 
unlon.s  have  to  agree,  and  the  employees 
have  to  agree  There  is  nothing  arbi- 
trary about  this.  It  Is  a  carefully  planned 
:inrl  coastructed  program. 

Mr  Chairman,  I  might  say  in  conclu- 
sion that  I  tliink  this  Is  one  of  the  most 
constructive  and  creative  Initiatives  to 
come  out  of  our  committee  In  some  time 
I  think  it  holds  great  promise  for  Im- 
proving the  productivity  of  the  Federal 
civil  service,  for  enchanclng  the  morale 
of  our  employe*'?:,  and  rather  thari  limit- 
ing tills  ex!)orlment  to  a  handful  of 
agencies.  It  seems  to  me  that  we  ought 
to  make  it  available  on  a  broad  basis 
throughout  the  FediMal  Government 

Mrs,  BURKE  of  California.  Mr  Chair- 
man, I  move  to  strike  the  requisite  num- 
ber of  w"irds,  and  I  rise  In  opposition  to 
the  amendment 

Mr.  Cl:airman,  I  rise  in  opposition  to 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 


from  Illinois  'Mr.  Uerwinski'  which 
would  seriously  lunit  Uie  requirement 
Liiat  each  agency  participate  m  a  pro- 
gram to  experiment  with  flexible  work 
hours  and  compresi.ed  workweek.s. 

Limiting  the  flexible  work  scheduling 
expermiciit  to  a  minimum  number  of 
Federal  agencies  is  unsatisfactory  and 
Uie  findings  could  prove  to  be  Inconclu- 
sive. There  have  already  been  numerous 
sporadic  efTorts  at  flexible  scheduling  ex- 
periments within  the  public  and  private 
sector  which  have  shown  some  positive 
results.  However,  up  untU  now,  these 
experiments  have  been  piecemeal  with 
little  comprehensive  analysis  of  the  ad- 
vantages and  disadvantages  to  manage- 
ment and  employees.  By  requiring  all 
Federal  agencies  to  participate  in  the  ex- 
periment, this  legislation  offers  us  the 
opportunity  to  examine  the  impact  of 
flexible  and  compressed  work  schedules 
on  a  wide  variety  of  Federal  agencies 
which  have  a  broad  spectrum  of  tasks 
and  functions  I  do  not  believe  that  a 
more  limited  use  of  flexible  hours  will 
be  as  valuable,  nor  will  the  finding  allow 
us  to  draw  substantive  conclusions. 

The  bill  does  provide  for  voluntary 
participation  in  flexible  scheduling  by 
employees,  so  that  while  all  agencies  will 
be  required  to  take  part  in  the  experi- 
ment, the  involvement  of  individual  em- 
ployees is  on  a  voluntary  basis. 

If  my  many  discussions  with  various 
people  about  alternative  work  schedul- 
ing are  any  indication,  the  agencies  will 
find  little  dlQlculty  in  getting  employees 
willing  and  eager  to  participate  in  the 
experimental  program. 

I  would  have  preferred  that  the  com- 
mittee report  out.  with  this  flexible  hours 
bill,  a  bill  I  have  Introduced  whicli  pro- 
vides for  part-time  employment  oppor- 
tunities in  the  Federal  Government. 
Tliese  are  complementary,  not  compet- 
ing, concepts  and  we  would  do  well  to 
offer  opportunities  for  agencies  to  ex- 
periment with  several  alternative  ;  ched- 
uling  patterns. 

My  study  of  alternative  work  patterns 
over  the  past  3  years  has  convinced  n^.e 
that  alternative  work  scheduling  will 
significantly  benefit  both  the  employer 
and  the  employee.  Reports  by  GAO.  the 
Department  of  Labor.  Business  ai.d  Pro- 
fessional Women's  Foundation,  and  vari- 
ous private  companies  have  .shown  that 
flexible  hours  work  schedules  can  in- 
crease employee  productivity  and  effi- 
ciency. Improve  employee  morale  and  at- 
tendance, provide  better  services  to  the 
public,  reduce  overtime  expenses,  elimi- 
nate considerable  traffif  conk'estion,  and 
open  up  Job  opportunities  for  people  who 
are  unable  to  work  standard  hours. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
Join  me  In  defeating  the  Derwinskl 
amendments  and  passing  the  cnmmittfe 
bill. 

Mr  DERVVTNSKI.  Mr  Chairman, 
would  the  gentlewoman  yield '' 

Mrs.  BURKE  of  California  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Illinois 

Mr.  DERWTNSKI.  Mr  Chairman,  I 
thank  the  gentlewoman  for  yielding  to 
me. 

Mr.  Chairman,  just  to  keep  the  record 
clear.  I  am  looking  at  the  transcript  of 
the  full  committee  meeting  of  Thursday, 


February  19.  and  that  was  when  the 
committee  approved  the  bill.  Our  dear 
colleague,  the  gentlewoman  from  Marj'- 
land  (Mrs.  Spellman)  supported  the 
amendment,  and  I  read  from  her  re- 
marks; 

I  thuik  in  the  t>eglnnlng  it'a  Important 
for  coercion  in  the  beginning  of  such  a 
program 

TTiat  is  exactly  the  argument  for  the 
amendment,  the  language  I  am  trying  to 
remove  by  my  amendment.  St)  really  this 
does  show  in  the  record  that  coercion  Is 
expected. 

Mrs.  BURKE  of  Califomla.  We  will 
have  to  a.sk  the  gentlewoman  from 
Maryland  'Mrs.  Sf-eilman*  to  explain 
her  remark  in  the  committee.  We  have  a 
proposed  piece  of  legislation  before  us 
and  we  should  be  guided  by  what  that 
legislation  provides  I  happen  to  believe 
that  we  are  going  to  have  so  many  peo- 
ple who  would  just  love  to  have  .some 
flexibility  that  we  will  not  have  to  have 
coercion.  TTiere  are  so  many  employee.* 
who  would  say.  "If  I  could  just  work  4 
days  a  week,  and  work  10  hours  thasp 
days.  It  just  wo\ild  change  my  whole  life 
style  and  would  give  me  the  opportunity 
to  do  things  that  I  am  not  able  to  do  now 
when  I  am  tied  down  with  the  present 
hours  " 

So,  Mr  Chairman.  I  urge  that  we  go 
along  with  the  legislation  that  l.*  before 
us  ratlier  thai;  the  statements  being 
made  by  any  nnn^.ber  nf  people  Bocau.se 
again  I  say  I  do  not  believe  we  will  have 
to  coerce  anyb<")dy,  we  will  find  people 
standing  in  line  wanting  to  do  this. 

Mrs.  SPELI.^T^N  Mr.  Chairman, 
would  the  gentlewoman  yield'!' 

Mrs  BURKE  of  California.  I  yield  to 
the  gentlewoman  from  Maryland 

Mrs.  SPELLMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  what 
the  bill  now  provides  is  exactly  what  I 
was  asking  for.  and  that  is  making  this 
mandatory  on  the  agencie.^,  covering 
each  agency,  unless  it  has  good  rea-son 
not  to  do  so.  each  agency  being  required 
to  provide  an  experiment  like  this. 

I  am  .sure  the  Members  know  that  our 
Federal  Government  and  the  Civil  Serv- 
ice Comm.ission  often  have  to  be  carried 
kicking  and  screaming  into  the  next  cen- 
tury. In  this  cii-se  we  are  saying  that 
every  agency  shall  experiment,  except  if 
It  creates  a  problem,  except  if  the  em- 
ployees do  not  want  it.  but  that  every 
agency  should  give  the  employees  the 
opportunity  to  try  thl';  flexitime  pro- 
gram. 

So  that  is  what  I  meant  by  coercion, 
coercing  the  Civil  Service  Commission, 
which  needs  a  little  coercion,  not  the 
employees,  who  will  be  very  anxious  to 
take  on  this  new  dimension 

The  CHAIRMAN  The  time  of  the 
gentlewoman  has  expired 

Ms  ABZUG  Mr  Chairman.  I  move  to 
strike  the  reqir<-:tp  number  of  words 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  have  already  ad- 
dressed myself  to  the  Issue  and  the 
subvStance  of  this  amendment.  I  would 
like  to  call  the  attention  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois  to  the  actual  statute 
as  the  gentlewoman  from  Califomla 
'Mrs  BrRKE>  has  suggested  On  page 
28  of  the  bill— and  this  is  legislation 
that   the  gentleman  from  Illinois  par- 
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ticipated  in  drafing  and  reporting  out. 
It  is  entitled  "Prohibition  of  Coercion." 
This  whole  section  of  the  statute  deals 
with  the  question  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois  seems  to  be  concerned  with.  I 
think  it  is  very  important  that  the 
gentleman  from  Ilhnois  and  all  of  the 
Members  be  aware  of  this  provision.  It 

reads: 

PBOHismoN  or  coercion 

Sec.  303.  (a)  In  the  case  of  an  employee 
within  a  unit  with  respect  t-o  which  an  or- 
ganization of  Government  employees  ha-s  not 
been  accorded  exclu.slve  recogrnltlon  and  who 
is  In  an  experiment  under  title  I  or  II,  any 
other  employee  shall  not  intimidate,  threat- 
en, or  coerce,  or  attempt  to  Intimidate, 
threaten,  or  coerce,  such  employee  for  the 
purpose  of  interfering  with — 

(1)  such  employee'.s  rights  under  title  I  to 
elect  the  time  of  hl-s  arrival  or  departure,  to 
work  or  not  to  work  credit  hours,  or  to  re- 
quest or  not  to  request  compensatory  time 
off  In  Ueu  of  payment  for  overiune  hours;  or 

(2)  such  employee's  right  to  execute  or 
not  to  execute  a  waiver  under  se.'tlon  203(e) . 

It  also  provides  penalties  for  violators 
which  range  from  suspension  without 
pay  to  termination  of  employment. 

So,  Mr.  Chairman,  it  seems  to  me  that 
this  is,  again,  a  false  notion.  We  are  all 
very  much  interested  In  individual  lib- 
erties and  at  the  same  time  we  are  inter- 
ested in  the  rights  of  employees,  both 
tliose  who  are  .subject  to  collective  bar- 
gaining and  those  who  are  not.  We 
would  not  do  anything  to  interfere  with 
that,  or  to  hurt  that.  I  would  concur  with 
the  gentleman  from  Illinois  that  we 
want  to  make  sure  that  there  is  an  in- 
dividual option  subject  to  provisions  of 
law  and  subject  to  collective  bargaining 
agreements.  So  I  feel  that  this  argu- 
ment attempts  to  divert  us  from  what 
tlie  purpose  of  this  legislation  is.  The 
purpose  of  this  legislation  is  benign,  and 
not  malevolent.  We  are  taking  into  con- 
sideration a  reality.  What  is  this  reality? 
The  reality  is  that  we  have  a  rigid  way 
of  working  from  9  a.m.  to  5  p.m.  But  life 
Is  not  quite  that  way.  There  are  some 
people  who  would  work  better  from  7 
to  3  There  are  some  people  who  like  to 
be  at  home  with  their  children  at  3 
o'clock,  and  yet  they  have  to  work.  Here 
is  an  opportunity  for  the  Government  to 
provide  an  opportunity  for  them  to  be 
able  to  work  and  fashion  their  personal 
lives  as  they  choose.  There  are  other 
people  who  feel  that  after  their  workday 
has  ended  they  should  be  able  to  apply  to 
a  Government  agency  for  information  or 
for  relief.  Because  our  workweek  goes 
from  Monday  to  Friday,  and  our  work- 
day goes  from  9  until  5  o'clock,  the  peo- 
ple are  deprived  of  the  opportunity  to 
approach  the  Government  and  obtain 
the  information  or  assistance  they  need. 

This  program  is  for  the  common  good. 
It  will  not  be  able  to  serve  the  common 
good  as  an  experiment  if  it  is  constricted 
and  limited.  It  would  be  a  waste  of  the 
Members'  time  and  a  waste  of  the  Gov- 
ernment's time.  We  have  already  seen 
the  results  of  limited  experiments. 
This  legislation  as  written,  insures  that 
after  this  3-year  experiment  we  will  have 
the  proper  data  to  decide  whether  or  not 
it  is  a  meaningful  program. 

That.  I  think,  is  what  te  being  missed 
in  the  debate  on  the  amendments  that 


are  being  proposed.  These  amendments 
are  unnecessary. 

Interestingly  enough,  as  I  recall  the 
hearings  on  this  issue,  having  read  the 
accounts  of  the  hearings,  the  National 
Federation  of  Federal  Employees  and 
the  president  of  Federally  Employed 
Women  testified  in  support  of  a  provision 
requiring  each  agency  to  make  flexible 
hours  or  a  compressed  schedule  available 
to  their  employees.  So  it  seems  to  me  that 
we  are  responding  to  real  problems  with 
a  program  that  has  shown  some  enor- 
mously effective  results  in  the  private  and 
pubUc  sectors,  one  which  the  employees 
want,  one  which  the  public  wants,  one 
that  the  private  sector  wzmts;  and  I 
would  think  that  the  gentleman  would 
withdraw  his  amendment  so  that  we  can 
go  on  and  put  into  effect  the  operation 
of  the  program. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  defeat  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentlewoman  yield  for  an  observa- 
tion? 

Ms.  ABZUG.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois. 

Mr.  DERWINSKI,  I  thank  the  gentle- 
woman for  yielding. 

The  testimony  before  us  from  the  Fed- 
eral Employee  Organization  is  that  they 
support  the  Civil  Service  Commission's 
3-year  experimental  approach.  That  is 
the  only  indication  we  have  from  an  em- 
ployee group.  We  had  an  individual  wit- 
ness who  was  a  Federal  employee  who 
supported  the  original  biU.  The  issue  is 
this:  We  agree  on  one  thing;  we  want  the 
employees  to  be  better  served;  but  I  be- 
lieve that  the  employees  could  be  better 
served  if  we  have  a  meaningful  experi- 
ment that  will  permit  a  proper  applica- 
tion of  a  program,  not  a  premature 
mandatory  application. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tlewoman has  expired. 

Mr.  KRUEGER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  studied  this 
bill,  and  one  of  the  striking  things  about 
it  Is  that  like  many  items  of  legislation 
which  we  consider  in  this  Congress,  we 
are  imposing  through  this  bill  a  set  of 
restrictions  on  others  that  we  do  not 
choose  to  impose  upon  ourselves.  I  am 
told  by  my  colleague,  the  gentleman 
from  New  York,  that  we  should  consider 
theory  to  be  superior  to  fact,  as  he 
quotes  Mr.  Hegel.  But  I  should  like  as 
well  to  quote  Immanuel  Kant,  who  says 
in  his  Categorical  Imperatives: 

So  act  that  the  maxim  on  which  you  act 
can  becoane  a  universal  law  of  nature. 

This  is  his  philosophical  interpreta- 
tion of  the  Golden  Rule,  and  I  think  it 
would  be  appropriate,  and  in  the  spirit 
of  the  Golden  Rule — and  perhaps  I  re- 
spect Kant  more  than  Hegel — to  con- 
sider that  we  impose  upon  ourselves  what 
we  wish  to  impose  upon  others. 

If  it  Is  appropriate  for  the  executive 
branch  to  have  flexible  working  hours, 
because  according  to  the  gentlewoman 
from  New  York  it  "would  not  serve  the 
common  good  if  it  were  restricted  and 
limited. '  then  perhaps  we  should  not  re- 
strict and  limit  the  good  only  to  the  ex- 
ecutive branch  but  should  make  It  avail- 


able to  the  legislative  branch.  Yet,  If  I 
read  the  bill  correctly,  I  do  not  find  that 
this  bill  extends  these  rights  to  the  Con- 
gress. I  wonder,  would  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  care  to  comment  on 
that? 

Mr.  SOLARZ.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  KRUEGER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York. 

Mr.  SOLARZ.  I  appreciate  the  gentle- 
man's yielding  on  this  point. 

I  did  not  come  here  this  afternoon  to 
carry  the  cudgels  of  Hegel  and  Kant. 
They  both  sound  like  philosophical  men, 
and  I  have  no  objection  to  applying  his 
categorical  imperatives  to  this  particu- 
lar legislation. 

I  do  not  know  about  the  office  of  the 
gentleman  in  the  well,  but  I  know  in  my 
ofl&ce  we  already  have  in  effect  a  flexi- 
time program  that  exists  because  people 
come  in  early  in  the  morning  and  they 
leave  late  at  night. 

■When  they  have  to  do  their  own  thing, 
they  do  it. 

If  the  gentleman  really  believes  that 
this  legislation  would  be  enhanced  by 
establishing  the  law  requiring  a  formal 
establishment  of  a  flexitime  program  for 
Congress,  I  would  be  delighted  to  support 
it,  but  my  impression  is  that  virtually 
every  congressional  office  to  a  certain  ex- 
tent already  fimctions  on  that  basis  be- 
cause the  lights  are  burning  late  at  night 
and  F>eople  are  coming  in  earlier  or  later 
in  the  morning  as  necessary. 

Mr.  KRUEGER.  But  that  could  be 
worked  out  without  specific  legislation 
on  the  part  of  the  Congress  requiring  it. 
It  has  come  about  already  because  of  the 
needs  of  the  people  in  the  different  offices 
and  the  reali2ation  that  the  people  could 
work  in  a  reasonable,  flexible  pattern.  I 
would  find  it  difficult  if  my  employees 
would  wish  to  work  only  4  dajrs  a  we^  to 
work  only  in  that  way.  It  would  make 
more  sense  to  me  to  realize  that  other 
people  in  other  agencies  might  be  able  to 
define  for  themselves  such  flexibility 
without  our  passing  a  law  for  it 

That  is  the  point  and  intent  of  this 
amendment  and  I  think  it  would  be  a 
"statesmanlike"  thing  to  do,  if  I  might 
borrow  a  term  referred  to  earlier  by  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois,  if  we  would  al- 
low them  to  do  that. 

Mr.  SOLARZ.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  further? 

Mr.  KRUEGER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York. 

Mr.  SOLARZ.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  simply 
wanted  to  observe  if  In  fact  there  are 
■various  Federal  agencies  that  would 
want  to  establish  such  programs  on  a 
sufficiently  mass  basis,  we  would  not  need 
the  legislation.  We  felt  the  program 
would  certainly  make  sense  and  there 
was  in  the  legislation  a  way  to  do  it  and 
we  felt  we  would  build  into  the  legisla- 
tion a  series  of  protections  in  order  to 
make  sure  that  not  a  single  employee 
would  be  required  to  participate  in  such 
a  program  against  his  will. 

Mr.  KRUEGE31.  I  feel  that  programs 
of  this  kind  should  not  be  mandatory: 
but  if  the  Congress  imposes  mandatory 
restrictions  on  the  executive  branch.  It 
should  treat  itself  as  an  equal  branch 
and  impose  the  some  restrictions  on  It- 
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self.  If  Congress  did  that  more  often,  we 
niu'Tht  get  better  leRlslation.  and  we 
miKht  proceed  more  cautiously  if  we 
faced  the  same  restrictions  we  would  Im- 
post- on  others.  If  we  are  not  to  do  that, 
we  .should  then  not  make  the  test  man- 
datory. And  since  the  bill  does  not  assert 
this  equality  between  the  executive  and 
legislative  branch.  I  urge  adoption  of  the 
amendment  of  the  gentleman  from  Illi- 
nois. 

Mr  BEARD  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  move  to  strike  the  requisite  num- 
ber of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  not  that  familiar 
because  I  was  not  able  to  spend  any  time 
in  the  real  hearings  on  this  particular 
piece  of  legislation  but  in  trying  to  pre- 
pare myself  for  It  I  have  read  the  report. 
On  page  16  In  the  "Baclcpround"  sepment 
I  was  somewhat  confused,  and  this  Is 
presented  by  the  committee  iUself  for  the 
bill,  as  to  several  of  the  paragraphs.  They 
reallv  seemed  to  speak  in  support  of  the 
amendments  offered  by  my  colleague,  the 
gentleman  from  Elinols.  Let  me  Jiost 
briefly  cover  this.  This  Is  committee  lan- 
guage In  the  report: 

WhUe  a  number  of  advantages  have  been 
reported  a.s  a  result  of  the  Introduction  of 
flexible  and  compressed  work  schedules,  a 
number  of  negative  factors  for  agency  man- 
agers as  well  as  for  employeee  may  occur  In 
a  change  from  normal  work  day  patterns. 
Moreover,  it  must  be  recognized  that  these 
types  of  schedules  will  not  be  sxUtable  under 
ail  circumstances.  In  every  case,  the  Intro- 
duction of  any  of  these  schedules  must  be  a 
carefully  considered  Judgment  For  example. 
under  a  flexible  work  schedule,  the  greater 
the  degree  of  flexibility,  the  greater  will  be 
the  need  for  some  form  of  objective  record- 
keeping on  hours  worked. 

There  could  be  undesirable  effecta  on  Inter- 
agency contacts,  availability  of  key  person- 
nel, and  the  timeliness  of  responses  Ex- 
tended hours  of  operation  may  also  Impose 
additional  burdens  on  supervisory  personnel 
Extended  hours  may  Incretw  overhead  cost.-', 
1  e  ,  heatlng/ooollng.  lighting  and  security. 

Accordingly,  only  through  the  development 
of  careful  experimental  designs  and  the  co- 
operation of  those  agencle.<»  with  expertise  In 
each  of  the  potentially  Impacted  areas  can 
the  potential  of  these  programs  for  the  Fed- 
eral Government  be  assessed. 

I  would  like  to  ask  my  chairman  how 
many  governmental  agencies  are  there 
In  the  Federal  Government? 

Mr.  HENDERSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  if 
the  gentleman  will  yield,  about  150.  I 
think. 

Mr.  BEARD  of  Tennessee.  There  are 
150  agencies.  The  way  I  understand  this 
bill,  not  the  original  way  the  bill  was 
but  the  way  it  is  now.  each  agency  head 
Is  responsible  for  coming  up  with  some 
type  of  flexible  work  schedule. 
'  Mr.  HENDERSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  vield  further? 

Mr.  BEARD  of  Tennessee.  Yes,  cer- 
tainly. 

Mr.  HENDERSON.  That  Is  correct,  ex- 
cept by  virtue  of  the  language  which 
does  permit  them  to  request  from  the 
Civil  Service  Commisalon  an  exemption 
from  the  mandatory  language  in  which 
he  would  justify  that  exemption  by 
.showing  that  it  i.s  not  possible  and  feasi- 
ble. It  I.s  for  that  reason  that  the  lan- 
guage that  thp  Kcntleman  referred  to 
in  tile  committee  report  Ls  rellected  In 
the  provisions  of  the  bill  Itself  on  page 


19,  which  says  that  if  tli*'  !i>>Hd  o'  an 
agency  determines  that  any  or>.;aiii<«ition 
within  the  agency  which  Is  participating 
In  an  experiment  under  subsection  'a> 
is  being  handicapped,  and  so  on.  it  may 
be  exempted  and  the  experiment  may 
be  bona  fide:  but  generally  speaking,  the 
f!entleman  is  correct,  the  language  of  the 
bill  as  presented  we  expect  every  agency 
head  to  look  within  his  agency  to  see 
If  he  can  carry  on  an  experimental  pro- 
gram during  this  3-year  period  to  carry 
out  the  purpo,ses  of  the  act. 

Mr.  BEARD  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  thank  the  gentleman  for  those 
remarks. 

We  have  close  to  200  Federal  agencies 
trying  to  carry  out  their  normal  func- 
tions and  then  all  of  a  sudden  trying  to 
decide  what  tlie  ramifications  would  be 
as  to  the  Implementation  of  flexible 
work  schedules,  as  to  Interagency  con- 
tacts, looking  for  different  timetables  and 
responsibilities  throughout  the  coun- 
try. It  seems  to  me  that  the  most  legiti- 
mate approach,  and  I  do  not  understand 
the  great  controversy  against  the  amend- 
ment of  my  colleague,  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois,  as  to  saying  let  us  try  it 
on  a  trial  basis.  Let  us  bring  It  together 
In  one  central  area  and  go  from  there: 
but  If  we  have  almost  200  agencies  going 
In  different  directions  with  different 
studies.  It  will  be  an  ab.solute  nightmare. 
Mr.  HENDERSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  if 
the  gentleman  will  yield  further.  It  is  my 
hope  that  as  the  bUl,  whether  mandatory 
or  permissive,  is  fully  utilized,  there  Is 
a  great  possibility  that  these  programs 
can  bring  about  efficiency,  better  serv- 
ice to  the  people  and  savings  of  the  tax- 
payers' money,  that  can  be  done  very 
eflaclently.  I  Intend  to  argue  for  the 
mandatory  provision. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Tennessee  has  expired. 

'By  unanimous  consent  Mr.  Beard  of 
Tennessee  was  allowed  to  proceed  for  an 
additional  2  minutes.) 

Mr.  HENDERSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield  further? 

Mr  BEARD  of  Tennessee.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman 

Mr.  HENDERSON  I  do  have  one  ques- 
tion about  the  mandatory  provision,  to 
make  my  own  position  very  clear.  The 
administration  was  In  support  of  the  leg- 
islation as  Introduced  when  it  was  volun- 
tary and  did  not  have  a  mandatory  re- 
quirement In  It.  If  we  could  be  absolutely 
assured  that  that  support  of  the  legisla- 
tion would  mean  that  the  experiment 
would  be  vigorously  carried  on  every- 
where In  the  country,  then  I  would  tend 
to  support  the  administration's  position: 
but  the  proponents  of  the  mandatory 
language  have  made  a  case  that  the  man- 
datory language  will  Insure  experiments 
being  carried  on  with  the  objective  of 
greater  efficiency,  better  employee  mo- 
rale. Increased  productivity,  less  sick 
leave.  If  the  experiments  prove  that,  then 
It  should  become  law.  If  the  experiments 
do  not  prove  that,  then  clearly  the  Con- 
gress as  It  later  considers  this  whole  sys- 
tem would  not  go  that  route. 

Mr.  BEARD  of  Tennessee.  I  appreciate 
my  chairman's  Input 

I  would  like  to  just  close  by  saying  I 
cannot  imderstand  the  controversy  or  the 


a<ivprsc  remarks  regarding  tlic  fact  that 
we  Would  just  like  this  amendment  to 
brn,-  u  back  to  the  original  language, 
which  would  mean,  a.s  stated  on  i^age  37 
of  the  report : 

Only  a  limited  number  of  experlment.s  will 
be  permitted.  The  Commission  will  seek  the 
cooperation  of  other  appropriate  agencies  to 
assist  In  the  evaluation  of  specific  areas  of 
potential  impact.  The  Commission  will  be  re- 
sponsible for  the  overall  development  of  the 
master  program  plan,  for  ctKjrdlnatloii  among 
uil  agencies  Involved  In  the  development  ol 
the  criteria  to  be  used  for  evauatloii,  and  for 
the  preparation  of  appropriate  Interim  and 
flnal  reports. 

Mr.  FRENZEL.  Mr  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  the  last  w  ord,  and  I  ruse  to  spealc 
In  support  of  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  am  dellgiitcd  to  .see 
how  far  this  Congress  has  come  from  the 
time  In  tiie  pa-st  when  I  asked  another 
committee's  support  to  amend  the  F-air 
Labor  Standards  Act  to  provide  for  flex- 
ible workwec'K.s  in  the  private  .sector  Tlie 
committee  refu.sed  cvt-n  to  ht:)ld  hear- 
ings on  it.  I  think  the  new  con^re.ssional 
enlightenment  is  just  marvelous. 

I  do,  however,  think  Uiat  by  makmg 
the  program  mandatory,  this  House  will 
really  spoil  wiiat  miglit  be  an  excellent 
test.  The  use  of  the  word  ■experimental" 
to  which  the  cominitU'c  members  refer 
regularly  really  does  not  apply  here.  It 
is  not  experimental  bccaase  we  are  tell- 
ing every  agency  to  do  it  whether  It 
wants  to  or  not. 

Therefore,  it  seems  to  me  that  those 
agency  heads  wUl  look  for  ways  to  justify 
nonuse  of  the  program. 

So.  I  think  the  committee,  in  trying  to 
put  this  program  In  full  scale  use  before 
any  responsible  test,  is  really  acting  in  a 
way  that  is  coimterproductlve  to  its  own 
intent. 

I  think  the  Derwlnski  amendment 
should  certainly  be  agreed  to.  Then  we 
could  perforin  a  responsible  test,  and 
subsequent  evaluation,  of  this  program 
to  find  out  whether  or  not  it  work.s 

Since  the  gentleman  from  New  York 
(Mr.  SoLARZi  is  unable  to  define  what 
"substantially  dLsrujitinp  an  agency"  is,  I 
wonder  If  I  might  ask  tlie  di^tinpulshed 
chairman  of  the  committee,  the  Kentle- 
man  from  North  Carolina  iMr.  Hender- 
son) what  "substantial  disruption" 
means. 

Does  this  mean  that  if  there  are  extra 
costs  laid  upon  the  taxpayer.  Uiat  is  good 
grounds  for  not  adopting  the  experimen- 
tal— the  gentleman's  word — programs? 
Mr.   HENDERSON    If  the  gentleman 

wiU  yield 

Mr.  FRENZEL.  I  yield  to  the  distin- 
guished chairman. 

Mr  HENDERSON.  It  is  my  under- 
standing that  costs  to  the  agency  would 
certainly  be  one  of  the  factors,  but  I 
would  think  that  if  there  were  no  other 
factors  that  would  limit  tJie  ability  of  the 
agency  to  put  in  effect  the  experimental 
program,  that  this  stiinding  alone  would 
not  be  sufficient  or  subsUmtial  interfer- 
ence with  the  agency's  mission 

Mr.  FRENZEL.  So  the  chairman's 
opinion  is  that,  if  l.sn  agencie.--  ask  for 
exemption  on  the  basis  that  it  is  colng  to 
cost  the  taxpayers  a  little  bit  more  In 
each  iigency.  each  agency  would  not  be 
exem;>ted  by  the  commission  and  they 
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would  have  to  go  forward  with  the  pro- 
gram notwitlistandmg  the  additional 
cosf 

Mr.  HENDERSON.  If  ttie  gentleman 
will  yield  further,  my  aruswer  Ls  that  if 
cost  alone  was  the  criteria — but  let  me 
again  make  it  clear  that  what  we  are 
talking  about  is  the  cost  of  carrv-ing  on 
an  experimentiil  program  tiiat  wiil  save 
money.  Now  if,  in  the  study  by  tiie 
agency,  it  finds  that  it  Ls  going  to  cost 
more  money  than  it  saves,  and  beyond 
tliat  interferes  with  the  mLssion,  then  I 
think  it  would  be  very  easy  for  any  or  all 
of  the  agencies  to  get  their  exemptions 
from  the  Civil  Service  Conmiission. 

Mr  FRENZEL.  I  like  the  gentleman's 
second  answer  much  better  tlian  the 
first,  because  it  seems  to  me  tiiat  we  are 
really  trying  to  save  money,  to  serve  the 
people  better,  to  satisfy  our  emplovees 
and  encourare  greater  productivity.  I  be- 
lieve that  was  the  Intent. 

Mr  DERWLNSKI.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr  FRENZEL.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois. 

Mr.  DERWINSKI  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
think  it  should  also  be  reemphasized  that 
the  issue  involved  in  the  amendments  is, 
shall  we  not  have  a  legitimate  3-year  test 
to  determine  the  best  way  to  handle  tliis 
flexitime  use  of  personnel,  rather  than 
Immediately  imposing  a  program  on 
every  agency  before  there  is  a  test,  be- 
fore we  determine  the  best  means  of 
doing  it? 

That  Ls  really  the  issue  that  guides  us. 
whether  it  Is  a  test  or  an  imposition. 

Mr.  FRENZEL.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 
I  did  not  mean  to  lose  sight  of  tliat.  The 
point  I  was  making  was.  in  an  honest  ex- 
perimental program  such  as  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois  has  proposed,  agencies 
will  have  some  incentive  and  entliu-siasm 
to  participate  In  a  mandator^'  program 
which  is  laid  upon  them  by  force  by  a 
Congress  that  does  not  understand  the 
program  very  well,  they  are  going  to  have 
an  inverse  incentive  to  look  for  ways  to 
get  out  of  the  program  Tlicreiore,  the 
mandatory  program  will  not  realize  the 
greatest  benefits  of  flexible  scheduling. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  urge  adoption  of  the 
Derwinski  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  Ls  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  'Mr  Dfrwinskii. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  on  a  di- 
vision I  demanded  by  Mr.  Solarzi  there 
were — ayes  18,  noes  10. 

Mr.  SOLARZ.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  demand 
a  recorded  vote  and,  pending  tliat.  I  make 
the  point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not 
present. 

Tlie  CHAIRMAN.  Evidently  a  quorum 
is  not  present. 

The  Chair  announces  that  pursuant  to 
claase  2,  rule  XXIII,  he  will  vacate  pro- 
ceedings under  the  call  when  a  quorimi  of 
the  Committee  appears. 

Members  will  record  their  presence  by 
electronic  device. 

The  call  was  taken  by  electronic  device. 

grORT'M    CALL    VACATED 

The  CHAIRMAN  One  hundred  Mem- 
bers have  appt^ired.  A  quorum  of  the 
Committee  of  tlie  Whole  Ls  present  Pur- 
suant to   rule  XXin.   clause  2,   further 


proceedings  under  the  call  shall  be  con- 
sidered as  vacated. 

The  Committee  will  resume  its  busi- 
ness. 

RECORDED    VOTT 

The  pending  business  is  the  demand  by 

the  gentleman  from  New  York  'Mr.  So- 

LARzi   for  a  recorded  vote. 
A  recorded  vote  was  ordered 
The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic  de- 

■vice.  and  there  were — ayes  240,  noes  112, 

not  voting  80,  as  follows : 

[Roll   No.  243) 


Abdnor 

Adams 

Allen 

Ambro 

Andrews, 

N.  Dak. 
Archer 
Armstrong 
Ashbrook 
Ashley 
Aspln 
Bafalls 
Bauxnau 
Beard,  Tenn, 
BedeU 
Bennett 
BevUl 
Blester 
Boland 
Bonker 
Breaux 
Breckinridge 
Brinkley 
Brooks 
Broomfield 
Brown,  Mich. 
BroyhUl 
Burgener 
Burke,  Fla. 
Burke,  Mass. 
Burleson,  Tex. 
Butler 
Byron 
Carter 
Cederberg 
Chappell 
Clausen. 

DonH. 
Clawson,  Del 
Cleveland 
Cochran 
Cohen 
Collins.  Tex. 
Conable 
Con!  an 
Conte 
Cotter 
C^ane 
D'Amours 
Daniel,  Dan 
Daniel.  R.  W. 
Danieison 
Davis 

de  la  Garza 
Dent 
Derr.ck 
Derwinski 
Devine 
Dickinson 
Dingell 
Downing,  V'a. 
Duncan,  Oreg. 
Duncan,  Tenn. 
du  Pont 
Edwards.  Ala. 
Emery 
English 
Erienborn 
Evans,  Colo. 
Evans,  Ind. 
Fenwlck 
Findley 
Fish 
Fisher 
Flthian 
Florio 
Flynt 
Foley 
Forsythe 
Fountain 
Frenzel 
Frey 


AYES— 240 
Gaydos 
Gibbons 
Gil  man 
Olnn 
Goldwaier 
Goodllng 
Oradlson 
Qrassley 
Guyer 
Hagedorn 
Haley 
Hall 

HamiUon 
Hammer- 

schmldt 
Hannaford 
Hansen 
Harsha 
He?kier.  Mass 
Hefner 
Heinz 
Hicks 
Hlghtower 
HUUs 
Holland 
Holt 
Horton 
Howard 
Howe 
Hubbard 
Hughes 
Hungate 
Hutchinson 
Hyde 
Ichord 
Jarman 
Jeffords 
Johnson.  Colo. 
Johnson,  Pa 
Jones,  Ala. 
Jones,  N.C. 
Jones,  Okla. 
Jones,  Tenn. 
Kasten 
Kastenmeler 
Kazen 
Kelly 
Kemp 
Kindness 
Krebs 
Krueger 
LaFalce 
Lagomarslno 
Latia 
Leggett 
Lent 
Levitas 
Lloyd.  Tenn 
Long,  Md. 
Loll 
Lujan 
Lundine 
McClory 
McCoUlster 
McCormack 
McDade 
McEwen 
McKa;.- 
McKmney 
Mad.ean 
Mabou 
Mann 
Martin 
Mazzol  i 
Melcher 
Michel 
Mil  ford 
MUler,  Ohio 
Minish 
Mink 
Mollohan 
Montgomery 


Pa 


Moore 
Moorbead, 

Calif. 
Moorhea: 
Mosher 
Mottl 

Murphy,  ni. 
Mutt,  ha 
Myers,  Ind. 
Myers.  Pa 
Natcher 
Neal 
Nichols 
Nowak 
O'Brien 
Passman 
Patten.  N.J 
Paul 
Pettis 
Pickle 
Poage 
Pre.ssler 
Preyer 
Pritchard 
Quie 
Rlnaldo 
Roberts 
Robinson 
Roe 
Rogers 
Rose 
Roush 
Rousselot 
Runnels 
Ruppe 
Russo 
Santinl 
Sarasln 
Satierfleld 
Schneebell 
Schulze 
Sebellus 
Sharp 
Shipley 
Shriver 
Shuster 
Sikes 
Slsk 
Skubltz 
Slack 

Smith.  Nebr. 
Snyder 
Spence 
Sianton, 

J.  William 
Sieiger,  Wis. 
Stephens 
Slratton 
Talcott 
Tavlor,  Mo. 
Taylor.  N.C. 
Thone 
Thornton 
Treen 

Van  Deerlin 
Vander  Jagt 
Vigorito 
Waggonner 
Walsh 
Warn  pier 
Wha.en 
Wh;;ehurst 
WiRtnns 
WUson,  Bob 
Winn 
W:rth 
Wydler 
Yairon 

Young,  Alaska 
Young.  Y\& 
Young,  Tex. 


Abzug 

Addabbo 

Anderson, 

Calif. 
Andrews.  N  C 
Annunzio 
Badillo 
Bald  us 
Baucus 
Beard.  R.I 
Bergland 
Binpham 
Bianchard 
Blouln 
Brad  em  as 
Brodhead 
Brown,  Ca!:f 
Burke.  Calif 
Bur,, son.  Mo. 
Bur:on,  John 
B':r'on,  Phillip 
Carney 
Carr 

Chisholm 
Clay 

Collins,  ni. 
Conyers 
Cornell 
Daniels.  N.J 
Dei  1  urns 
Dtggs 
Dodd 

Downey,  N.Y. 
Drinan 
Early 
Edgar 

Edwards,  Calif. 
Ell  berg 


NOBS— 1 12 

Fary 

Fascell 

F.ood 

Ford,  Mich 

Ford.  Tenn 

Fraser 

Gonzalez 

Green 

Haniev 

Hark;n 

Hamngioii 

Hams 

Hawkins 

Henderson 

Holtzman 

Jacobs 

Jenrette 

Johnson.  Call!. 

Jordan 

Kevs 

Koch 

Lehman 

Lloyd,  Calif 

Long.  La 

M.-Fall 

Maisunaga 

Meeds 

Metcalfe 

Meyner 

Mezvmskv 

Miiier,  Calif 

MUls 

Mineta 

Mitchell,  Md 

Moakley 

Moffetl 

Morgsin 

Moss 


Murphy.  N.Y. 

Noian 
Oberstar 
Obey 
O  Hara 
O  Neui 
Ot  linger 
Pa'terson, 

Calir. 
Paliison,  N.Y, 
PerkiTiS 
Pr-.'-e 
I'laneel 
Rees 
Re  ass 
Richmond 
Rodmo 
Roncallo 
Rooney 
S:  Germain 
Scheuer 
Schroeder 
Se.bening 
Simon 
Sm.th,  Iowa 
Soiarz 
Staggers 
Stokes 
Sullivan 
Thompson 
Tsangas 
Vander  Veen 
V  a  n  I  k 
Waxman 
Wolff 
Yates 

Young.  Ga. 
Zab.ocki 


NOT  VOTING — 80 


Alexander 

Anderson.  El. 

AuCoin 

Bell 

Biaggi 

Boggs 

BoUlng 

Bowen 

Brown.  Ohio 

Buchanan 

Ciancy 

Corman 

Coughlln 

Delaney 

Eckhardt 

Esch 

Eshleman 

Evms,  Tenn. 

Flowers 

Fuqua 

Glaimo 

Gude 

Hayes,  Ind 

Hays,  Ohio 

Hubert 

Hechier,  W.  Va. 

Helstoski 


HmshBw 
Karth 

Ketchum 

Landrum 

Litton 

McCioskey 

McDona-d 

McHugh 

Macdonald 

Madden 

Maguire 

Math.t 

M;kv& 

Mitche 

Nedzi 

N;x 

Pepper 

Pevser 

Pike 

Quilien 

Ra.lsback 

Randall 

RegUja 

Rhodes 

Riegle 

Risenhoover 

Rosenthal 


N  Y 


Rostenkowskl 

Roybal 

Ryan 

^ar  banes 

Spellman 

Stanton, 

James  V. 
Stark 
Steed 
St  eel  man 
^te^ger   Ariz. 
Stuckey 
Studds 
Symington 
Symms 
Teague 
TraxJer 
Udall 
UiiCian 
Weaveir 
White 
Whitien 
WiJson.  C.  H 
Wi.son,  Tex 
Wright 
WyLe 
Zeferettl 


So  the  amendments   were  agreed  to. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

AMENDMENT     OFFERED     BT      MK       FORD     OF 
MICHIGAN 

Mr.  FORD  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  offer  an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows  i 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Poed  of  Michi- 
gan: Page  24.  line  12.  strike  out  "An  agency 
may  except  from  an  experiment"  and  Insert 
In  lieu  thereof  "An  agency  shall  except  from 
an  experiment". 

Mr.  FORD  of  Michigan  Mr.  Chair- 
man, this  amendment  simply  makes  it 
clear  that  an  agency  must  except  from 
any  experiment — that  is,  4-day  work- 
week or  other  compressed  schedule — 
any  employee  for  whom  the  experiment 
would  Impose  a  personal  hardship. 

The  bill  as  reported  by  committee 
does  not  make  this  clear  enough.  My 
amendment  simply  says  that  the  agency 
shall  except  rather  than  may  except, 

Mr.  HENDERSON.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 
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Mr.  FORD  of  MichlRan  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  North  Carolina. 

Mr  HENDERSON  Mr.  Chairman,  we 
have  hud  an  opportunity  to  look  at  the 
gentleman'.s  amendment.  There  is  no 
opposition  on  this  side  of  the  aisle,  and 
I  am  pleased  to  accept  the  amendment. 

Mr  DERWINSKI  Mr  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr  PXDRD  of  Michigan.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois. 

Mr.  DERWINSKI  Mr.  Chairman,  this 
is  a  fine  amendment.  We  have  no  objec- 
tion to  it  on  this  side  of  the  aisle. 

Mr  FORD  of  Michigan,  I  thank  the 
gentleman 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Michigan  tMr.  Ford>. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

AMENDMENT  OFTFaiED  BY   MR.  FORD  OF  MICHIGAN 

Mr.  FORD  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Chairman. 
I  ofTer  an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Ford  of  Michi- 
gan Page  25.  line  2.  strike  out  "(a)  The  pro- 
visions of  and  Insert  in  lieu  thereof  "(a)  (1) 
Except  as  provided  In  paragraph  (2).  the 
provisions  of". 

Page  25,  after  line  7,  insert  the  following 
new  paragraph : 

"(2)  In  the  case  of  employees  within  a 
unit  with  respect  to  which  an  organization 
of  Government  employees  has  been  accorded 
exclusive  recognition,  the  provisions  of  law 
referred  to  in  paragraph  (1)  shall  apply  to 
hours  which  constitute  a  compressed  sched- 
ule unless  there  Is  an  express  provision  in  a 
written  agreement  between  the  agency  and 
the  organization  which  states  such  provi- 
sions should  not  apply  with  regard  to  em- 
ployees within  that  unit." 

Mr.  FORD  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, the  committee  language  in  the  bill 
already  says  that  an  employee  who  be- 
longs to  a  collective  bargaining  imit 
which  has  been  accorded  exclusive  rec- 
ognition may  not  be  included  in  an  ex- 
periment unless  the  experiment  is  ex- 
pressly agreed  to  in  a  written  agreement 
between  the  agency  and  the  collective 
bargaining  unit. 

My  amendment  would  provide  that 
section  7  of  the  Fair  Labor  Standards 
Act — that  is,  the  maximum  hoiu"s  pro- 
vision— and  overtime  provisions  of  title  V 
would  not  be  waived  for  these  employees 
unless  this  waiver  was  also  expressly 
agreed  to  in  a  written  agreement  between 
the  agency  and  the  collective  bargaining 
unit.  In  other  words,  this  bill  does  permit 
a  procedure  by  which  the  otherwise  legit- 
imate requirements  of  the  Fair  Labor 
Standards  Act  on  maximum  hours  can 
be  waived. 

This  would  limit  \he  ability  of  people 
to  waive  their  rights  under  the  act  to 
those  situations  covered  by  written  con- 
tract. 

The  bill,  in  another  way.  takes  care  of 
the  problem  with  respect  to  the  individ- 
ual who  is  not  a  member  of  a  collective 
bargaining  unit.  Section  203iei  of  the 
bill  provides  that  the  premium  pay  pro- 
visions shall  not  be  waived  for  employees 
who  are  not  in  a  recognized  bargaining 
unit  unless  the  employee  himself  or  her- 
self waives  it  In  a  signed,  written  agree- 
ment Then,  later  in  the  bill,  in  section 
303.  we  prohibit  any  supervLsor  or  otlier 
employee  from  intimidating,  rcverrlnK.  'ir 
otherwise  threatening  any  employee  for 


the  purpose  of  waiving  his  or  her  rights 
under  the  provisions  of  the  act.  I  think 
the  combination  of  these  provislon.s,  plus 
this  amendment,  will  meet  the  objections 
tliat  have  been  raLsed  by  employees  and 
their  organizations. 

Mr.  HENDERSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FORD  of  Michigan  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  North  Carolina. 

Mr.  HENDERSON.  Mr  Chairman.  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding  to  me. 
We  have  had  an  opportunity  to  look  at 
the  amendment  on  this  side.  I  am  pleased 
to  accept  the  amendment. 

Mr.  FORD  of  Michigan.  I  thank  the 
gentleman. 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
rise  to  oppose  the  amendment. 

I  would  hope  to  expedite  this,  but  let 
me  point  out  that  this  is  not  a  simple, 
innocuous  amendment.  Let  me  explain 
what  this  amendment  does. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  amendment  pro- 
vides that,  where  employees  are  covered 
by  the  unit  that  has  recognition,  and  a 
negotiated  collective  bargaining  agree- 
ment with  tlie  Federal  Government,  they 
may  waive  in  that  bargaining  the  pro- 
visions of  this  bill. 

This  would  mean  that  in  such  a  con- 
dition they  could  negotiate,  that  if  they 
work  the  4-day,  10-hour-a-day  schedule, 
that  period  of  the  day  in  excess  of  8  hours 
they  could  be  paid  at  an  overtime  rate. 

This  would  mean  that  If  a  imit  of  Gov- 
ernment would  so  negotiate  this  in  a 
contractual  agreement,  that  we  would 
have  a  situation  where  in  many  depart- 
ments and  agencies  people  would  be 
putting  in  under  this  program  their  4- 
day,  10-hour-a-day  schedule,  with  no 
overtime.  But  in  a  specific  case,  where 
this  could  be  extracted  by  negotiation, 
certain  employees  would  be  paid  over- 
time after  8  hotirs 

This  would  obviously  create  Inconsist- 
encies, it  would  create  difficulties  in 
comparing  the  workload  of  the  two 
groups  It  would  result,  really,  in  short- 
cutting  the  4-day,  10-hour-a-day  ex- 
periment. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  grant  that  the  argu- 
ment that  may  come  from  the  propo- 
nents is  that  who  in  his  right  mind  in 
management  would  negotiate  such  a  pro- 
vision. 

But  the  point  is  that  this  amendment 
would  make  that  a  basis  for  negotiation. 
And  if  at  some  point  that  became  part 
of  the  agreement,  we  would  have  a  situa- 
tion where  some  Federal  employees 
would  be  working  this  new  flexitime  4- 
day,  10-hour  day  at  straight  time;  others 
by  agreement  would  be  paid  overtime 
after  8  hours  a  days. 

So  this,  far  from  being  a  simple  amend- 
ment, really  is  one  that  has  tremer.dous 
complications  I  would  suggest  that  upon 
careful  review  this  amendment  be  re- 
jected 

The  CHAIK.MAN.  The  que.stion  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from    Michigan    >  Mr.    Ford  < . 

The  question  was  taken,  and  the 
Chairman  announced  that  the  noes  ap- 
peared to  have  it. 


A  recorded  vote  was  ordered 
The  vote  wa.";  taken  by  electronic  de- 
vice, and  there  were— ayes  76,  noes  268, 
not  voting  88.  as  follows: 


RECOBOED    VOTB 


Mr.    FORD   of   Michigan     Mr 
man,  I  demand  a  recorded  vote. 


Chair- 


[Roll   No    244] 

AYES— 76 

Adams 

Evans.  Colo. 

M:neta 

Ambro 

Fary 

Mink 

Aspln 

Fascell 

Mitchell.  Md. 

BadUlo 

Flood 

Morgan 

Beard.  R.I. 

Florlo 

Murphj ,  NY 

Blntjham 

Ford.  Mich 

Noian 

Blanchard 

Ford,  Tenn. 

Oberstar 

Blouln 

Gaydos 

O'Hara 

Brodhead 

Gonzalez 

Price 

Brown.  Calif. 

Hanlev 

Rangel 

Burke.  Calif. 

Harrington 

Richmond 

Burke.  Mass. 

Harris 

Roe 

Burton.  John 

Henderson 

Rooney 

Burton.  PhUlIp 

Howard 

St  Germain 

Carney 

Johnson.  Calif 

Seiberling 

Carr 

Jordan 

Simon 

ChlshoJm 

Koch 

Soiarz 

Clay 

Lehman 

Stokes 

Collins,  ni. 

McFall 

Thompson 

Conyers 

Matsunaga 

Vander  Veen 

Deiiums 

Meeds 

Vanlk 

Dlffgs 

Me. Cher 

Waxman 

Dingell 

Metcalfe 

Wolff 

Orinan 

Meyner 

Young,  Ga. 

Early 

Me/vinsky 

EUberg 

MUler.  Calif. 
NOES— 268 

Abdnor 

Duncan.  Tenn. 

Kazen 

Addabbo 

du  Pont 

Kelly 

Allen 

Edpar 

Kemp 

Anderson. 

Edwards.  Ala. 

Kindness 

Calif. 

Edwards,  Calif. 

Krebs 

Andrews.  N,C. 

Emery 

Krueger 

Andrew?. 

English 

LaPalce 

N  Dak 

Erlenbom 

Lagomarslno 

Annunzto 

Evans.  Ind. 

Latta 

Archer 

Fen  wick 

Leggett 

Armstrong 

Findley 

Lent 

Ashbrook 

Fish 

Levltas 

Ashley 

Plsher 

Uoyd.  Calif. 

Bafalls 

Flthlan 

Lloyd.  Tenn. 

BaidUB 

Flynt 

Long.  La. 

Baucus 

Foley 

Long.  Md. 

Bauman 

Forsythe 

Lott 

Beard.  Tenn 

Fountain 

Lujan 

Bedell 

Fraser 

Lundlne 

Bennett 

Prenzel 

McClory 

Berg]  and 

Frey 

McColllster 

Bevin 

Gibbons 

McConnack 

Blester 

Oilman 

MrDade 

Boland 

Ginn 

MrEwen 

Brad  em  as 

Goldwater 

McHugh 

Breaux 

Ooodllng 

McKay 

Breckinridge 

Gradlson 

McKinney 

Brlnkley 

Orassley 

Madlgan 

Brooks 

Guyer 

Mahon 

Broomneld 

Hagedom 

Mann 

Brown.  Mich 

Haley 

Martin 

BroyhUl 

Hall 

MazzoU 

Burgener 

Hamilton 

Michel 

Burke.  Fla 

Hammer- 

Mllford 

Burleson.  Tex. 

schmidt 

MUler,  Ohio 

Burllson.  Mo. 

HannaJord 

Mills 

Butler 

Hansen 

Mlnlsh 

Carter 

Harktn 

Moakley 

Cederberg 

Harsha 

Moffett 

Chappell 

Hawkins 

Molloban 

Clausen. 

Heckler.  Mass 

Montgomery 

Don  H 

Hefner 

Moore 

Clawson.  Del 

Heinz 

Moorhead. 

Cleveland 

Hicks 

Calif. 

Cochran 

Hightower 

Moorhead,  Pa 

Cohen 

HUUa 

Mosher 

Collins.  Tex 

Holland 

Moss 

Conable 

Holt 

Mottl 

Conlan 

Holtzman 

Murphy,  m. 

Conte 

Horton 

Murtha 

Cornell 

Howe 

Myers.  Ind. 

Cotter 

Hubbard 

Myers.  Pa. 

Crane 

Hughes 

Natcher 

DAmours 

Hungate 

Neal 

Daniel,  Dan 

Hutchinson 

Nichols 

Daniel.  R  W 

Hyde 

Nowak 

Daniels.  N.J 

I  chord 

Obey 

Danielson 

Jarman 

OBrlen 

Davl.s 

Jeffords 

ONelU 

de  la  aar7.a 

Jenrette 

Ottlnger 

Dent 

Johnson.  Colo 

Passman 

Derrick 

Johnson.  Pa 

Patten,  N.J 

Derwlii?kl 

Jones.  Ala 

Patterson. 

Devme 

Jones.  N  C 

Calif. 

Dlckln.son 

Jones,  Okla 

Pattlson.  NY 

Dodd 

Jones.  Tenn 

Paul 

Downing.  Va 

KastPii 

Perkins 

Duncan.  Oreg 

Kastenmeier 

Pettis 
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Plckie 

Schneebell 

Thone 

Poage 

Schroeder 

Thornton 

Press;  er 

Schulze 

Treen 

Preyer 

Sebellus 

T.soniias 

Pnichard 

Sharp 

Van  Deerlln 

Qule 

Shipley 

Vai.der  Jagt 

Rees 

Shnver 

VigorUo 

Beuss 

Shuster 

Waggonner 

Blnaldo 

Skubltz 

Walsh 

Roberts 

black 

Wamp.er 

Robinson 

Smith.  Iowa 

Whalen 

Rodlno 

Smith.  Nebr 

Whliehurst 

Rogers 

Snyder 

Whitter, 

Honcallo 

Spence 

Wiggins 

Rose 

Staggers 

WUson.  Bob 

Roush 

Stanton, 

Winn 

Rousselot 

J.  WUllam 

Wlrth 

Runnels 

Steiger,  Wis. 

Wydler 

Ruppe 

Stephens 

Yates 

Russo 

Stratton 

Young.  Alaska 

Santlnl 

Sullivan 

Young.  Fla 

Sarasln 

Taloott 

Young.  Tex. 

Satterfleld 

Taylor.  Mo. 

Zabiocki 

Scheuer 

Taylor  N  C 

NOT  VOTING— 88 

Abzug 

HechJer.  W.  Va 

.  Rostenkowskl 

Alexander 

Helstoskl 

Roybal 

Anderson,  ni. 

Hlnshaw 

Ryan 

AuColn 

Jacobs 

Sarbanes 

Bell 

Karth 

Slkes 

Biaggl 

Ketchum 

Slsk 

Hoggs 

Keys 

Spellman 

Boiling 

Land  rum 

Stanton. 

Bonker 

Litton 

James  V. 

Bowen 

McClOEkey 

Stark 

Brown.  Ohio 

McDonald 

Steed 

Buchanan 

Macdonald 

Sieelman 

Byron 

Madden 

Steiger,  Ariz. 

Clancy 

Magulre 

Stuckey 

Gorman 

Mathls 

Studds 

CoughUn 

Mikva 

Symington 

Delaney 

Mitchell,  N.Y. 

Symms 

Downey.  NY 

Nedzi 

Teague 

Eckhardt 

Nix 

Traxler 

Esch 

Pepper 

Ddall 

Eshleman 

Peyser 

Ullman 

Bvlna,  Tenn. 

Pike 

Weaver 

Flowers 

QuUlen 

White 

Puqua 

Rallsback 

WUson,  C.  H. 

Olaimo 

Randall 

WUson,  Tex. 

Green 

Regula 

Wright 

Oudfc 

Rhodes 

Wylie 

Hayes.  Ind. 

R'egle 

Yatron 

Hays.  Ohio 

Risenhoover 

Zpferettl 

Hebert 

Rosenthal 

M.=;.  HOLTZMAN  and  Messrs  YATES. 
McHUGH  and  KREBS  changed  their 
vote  from  "aye"  to  "no." 

Mr.  ADAMS  changed  his  vote  from 
"no"  to  "aye." 

So  the  amendment  was  rejected. 

Tlie  result  of  the  vote  was  annotmced 
a^  above  recorded. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Are  there  any  ftir- 
ther  amendments?  If  not.  the  question 
is  on  the  committee  amendment  in  the 
nature  of  a  substitute,  as  amended. 

The  committee  amendment  in  the  na- 
ture of  a  substitute,  as  amended,  was 
agreed  to. 

The  CHAIRMAN,  Under  tlie  mle.  the 
Committee  rises. 

Accordingly  the  Committee  rose:  and 
tlie  Speaker  hanns  resumed  the  chair, 
Mr  Str.'^tton,  Chairman  of  the  Commit- 
tee of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of 
the  Union,  reported  that  that  Commit- 
tee havmg  had  under  consideration  the 
bill  iH.R.  9043 1  to  authorize  employees 
and  apencles  of  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  t-o  experiment  with  flexible 
and  compressed  work  schedules  as  al- 
ternatives to  present  work  schedules, 
pursuant  to  HotLse  Resolution  1166.  he 
reported  the  bill  back  to  the  House  with 
an  amendment  adopted  by  the  Commit- 
tee of  the  Whole. 

The  SPEAKER,  Under  the  rule  the 
previoiis  question  is  ordered. 

Is  a  separate  vote  demanded  on  any 
amendment  to  the  committee  amend- 
ment in   the  nature  of  the  substitute 


adopted  by  the  Committee  of  the  Whole? 
If  not.  the  question  is  on  the  amend- 
ment. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
engrossment  and  third  reading  of  the 
bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  and  was  read  the 
tiiird  time. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
passage  of  the  bill. 

The  bill  was  passed. 
0  The  title  was  amended  so  as  to  read: 
"A  bill  to  authorize  Federal  agencies  to 
exfjeriment  with  flexible  and  compressed 
employee  work  schedules." 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


GENERAL  LEA\^ 


Mr.  HENDERSON,  Mr,  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members  may 
have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to  re- 
vise and  extend  Uieir  remarks,  and  to  in- 
clude extraneous  matter,  on  H.R,  9043, 
the  bill  just  passed. 

The  SPEAKER,  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  North 
Carolina? 

There  was  no  ob.iection. 


PERMISSION  FOR  COMMITTEE  ON 
SCIENCE  AND  TECHNOLOGY  TO 
SIT  DURING  5 -MINUTE  RULE 
TOMORROW 

Mr.  McCORMACK,  Mr,  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  con-sent  that  the  Committee 
on  Science  and  Technology  be  permitted 
to  meet  tomorrow  morning  while  the 
House  is  in  session  during  the  5-minute 
rule. 

The  SPEAKER,  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Wash- 
ington'-' 

There  was  no  objection 


HOUR  OF  MEETING  ON  TOMORROW 

Mr.  ALBERT,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  tliat  when  the  Hotise  ad- 
journs today  it  adjourn  to  meet  at  10 
o'clock  tomorrow. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  'Mr, 
Vanhc)  ,  Is  there  objection  to  the  request 
of  the  gentleman  from  Oklalioma? 

There  was  no  objection. 


ORPHANS    OF   THE    EXODUS 

( Mr.  BRODHEAD  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute,  to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks 
and  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  BRODHEAD.  Mr.  Speaker,  all  of 
the  nations  which  signed  the  Helsinki 
Final  Act,  including  the  Soviet  Union, 
pledged  to  do  everything  possible  to  re- 
unite families  separated  by  political 
boundaries. 

Becatise  the  Soviet  Union  is  not  living 
up  to  that  promise.  Members  of  Congress 
are  conducting  a  vigil  on  behalf  of  the 
families  which  remain  separated. 

I  would  like  to  bring  to  my  colleagues' 
attention  the  case  of  Mikhail  Ma«er, 
whose  wife.  I  tmderstand,  is  in  the  House 
Gallery  today.  While  his  whole  family 


was  granted  exist  \'isas.  Mikhail  Mager 
was  arbitrarily  refused  a  visa  for  "se- 
curity reasons."  even  though  his  job  and 
army  service  were  unrelated  to  security 
matters 

In  an  effort  to  help  this  man.  I  have 
written  repeatedly  to  Soviet  authorities, 
m  both  English  and  Russian  I  have  not 
even  received  the  courtesy  of  a  response. 
In  the  meantime.  Mikhail  Mager  remains 
m  the  Soviet  Union,  separated  from  his 
family, 

A  compilation  of  case  histories  entitled 
"Orphans  of  the  Exodus"  dramatically 
details  the  tragic  situation  of  the  Mikhail 
Mager  family,  and  I  commaid  it  to  the 
Members'  attention: 

Mikhail  Macer 

Mikhail  Mager  Is  a  factory  worker  In  Jan- 
uary 1972  his  whole  family  applied  for  exit 
visas.  Not  only  were  they  refused  (three 
times  I.  but  at  Mikhail's  factory,  the  KQB 
staged  a  general  staff  meeting  to  condemn 
him  This  meeting  turned  into  an  antl- 
Semltlc  orgy.  Shouts  from  the  audience  In- 
cluded "He  ought  to  be  killed,"  Denounced 
in  the  local  paper,  the  Magers  were  accused 
of  being  traitors  to  the  motherland 

In  January  1973.  the  whole  family  was 
granted  exit  visas  with  the  exception  of 
Mikhail  who  was  refused  again  on  security 
reasons,  even  though  there  was  no  secrecy 
factor  in  either  his  Job  or  his  past  army  serv- 
ice Assured  by  OVIR  officials  that  Mikhail 
would  soon  Join  them,  the  family  decided  to 
leave  for  Israel.  In  a  recent  letter,  the  parents 
indict  the  Soviet  government  for  refusing  to 
honor  this  promi.=e.  T^ey  write 

"These  assurances  proved  to  be  a  fraud. 
Mikhail  is  still  forcibly  detained  In  Russia 
and  hi."?  situation  Is  getting  menacing.  He 
works  af  a  simple  worker  ( he  Is  an  electronic 
engineer)  He  has  no  friends  or  relatives  In 
Russia;  he  has  no  home  of  his  own.  His  tele- 
phone was  cut  off. 

He  Is  called  to  the  KGB  repeatedly  for 
questioning  and  was  recently  told  that  his 
parents  mtast  stop  writing  letters  of  protest 
TO  the  Soviet  authorities. 

And  now.  after  Stem's  trial  the  situation 
in  Vinnitsa  i.«  very  strained.  We  are  very 
worried  that  Mikhail  might  be  marked  as  the 
next  rtctlm  by  the  KOB,  panicularly  since 
lie  waived  his  Soviet  citizenship  and  has 
been  granted  Israeli  citizenship,  ,  , 

"We  hc^e  you  will  add  the  name  of  Mager 
to  the  list  of  those  who  need  your  help," 

In  October  1975.  five  years  after  his  army 
discharge.  Mager  was  again  denied  a  visa  to 
emigrate. 


TRIBLTTE  TO  PRESIDENT  TRUMAN 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Vanik  I .  Under  a  previous  order  of  the 
House,  the  gentleman  from  Missouri,  Mr. 
Randall  is  recognized  for  10  minutes. 

Mr.  RANDALL.  Mr  Speaker,  on  Sat- 
urday. May  8.  President  Ford  will  unveil 
in  Independence.  Mo.,  a  monument  to 
the  memory  of  otir  32d  President,  former 
President  Harry  S.  Truman.  May  8.  1976. 
would,  had  he  lived,  have  been  Mr.  Tru- 
man's 92d  birthday.  It  will  be  a  statue 
through  which  there  is  recreated  the 
characteristic  stance  of  Mr,  Truman  as 
he  took  lus  well-publicized  morning 
strolls.  But  no  metal  and  no  stone  can 
be  more  enduring  than  the  history  made 
by  that  man  during  one  our  Nation's 
most  difficult  periods. 

More  than  30  years  have  now  elapsed 
since  Mr.  Truman's  emergence  as  a  na- 
tional figure;  unfortimately,  the  younger 
generation  of  our  national  leadership  has 
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little  II  any  personal  recollection  of  the 
Trunuvn  years.  It  is  sad  that  others  tend 
to  submerKC  important  historical  events 
in  the  course  of  present  day  concerns  For 
these  foregoing;  reasons.  I  want  to  talk 
for  a  few  monient^s  to  recall  a  few  of  the 
hlRhliKht-s  In  the  Illustrious  career  of  one 
of  our  mast  illustrious  leaders 

Like  many  other  ereat  Americans, 
Harry  S  Truman's  early  life  was  spent 
amid  humble  surroundings  and  In  hum- 
ble pursuits  He  was  born  in  the  farm 
coimtry  of  Barton  County,  Mo..  92  years 
ago  this  week  His  early  employment  was 
m  the  construction  industr>'.  In  incon- 
spicuous bank  jobs,  and  in  farmini?.  He 
joined  the  National  Guard  in  1905.  For 
the  next  6  years  he  worked  to  acquire 
militan-'  skills  and  knowledge  that  would 
serve  him  well  In  later  years  and  enable 
him  at  the  outbreak  of  World  War  I  to 
organize  the  2d  Regiment  of  the  Mis- 
souri Field  Artillery'.  Later  designated  as 
the  129th  Field  Artillery,  this  unit  saw 
service  in  three  major  campaigns  on  the 
battlefields  of  France  During  hLs  active 
military  career.  Harry  S  Truman  became 
a  captain.  As  a  Reserve  ofQcer  he  rose 
through  the  ranks  of  major  and  lieu- 
tenant colonel  to  full  colonel,  at  which 
rank  he  was  retired  to  the  honorary 
Reserve. 

The  high  moral  principles  that  marked 
his  later  sei-vlce  to  his  community.  State, 
and  Nation  were  first  demonstrated 
when,  after  the  failure  of  his  haber- 
dashery  business   In   the   depression   of 

1921,  he  stubbornly  refused  to  petition 
for  bankruptcy  but.  instead,  labored  for 
15  years  to  pay  off  his  debts. 

Mr.  Tnmian  served  with  distinction  as 
eastern  judge  of  the  Jackson  County 
Court,  an  administrative  rather  than 
judicial  body,  to  which  he  was  elected  In 

1922.  It  is  with  a  sense  of  humility  that 
I  mention  it  was  my  honor  and  privilege 
tf)  occupy  that  particular  seat  on  the 
county  court  of  Jackson  County,  Mo., 
for  7  terms  after  Mr.  Trtmian's  tenure 
and  before  coming  to  Congress. 

Two  years  after  his  first  political  vic- 
tory Mr.  Truman  suffered  his  first  polit- 
ical adversity — which  was  to  be  the  only 
defeat  in  his  lifetime  as  he  lost  his  bid 
for  reelection  to  the  court  in  1924.  But 
with  his  special  talent  for  refusing  to 
accept  defeat,  he  came  back  in  1926  to 
be  elected  presiding  judge,  serving  until 
running  for  and  winning  election  to  the 
US.  Senate  in  1934. 

His  service  in  the  Senate  was  with  a 
distinction  that  belied  his  natural  hu- 
mility. He  was  chairman  of  the  sut>com- 
mittee  that  wrote  the  Civil  Aeronautics 
Act.  He  was  cosponsor  of  the  legislation 
that  spelled  out  a  comprehensive  na- 
tional transportation  policy.  In  1941  he 
suggested  formation  of  the  Senate  Spe- 
cial Committee  To  Investigate  tlie  Na- 
tional Defense  Program  As  its  first 
chairman.  Senator  Truman  revealed 
waste  and  extravagance  in  the  war  effort 
that  ultimately  saved  taxpayers  many 
millions  of  dollars  Among  optwrtunlstic 
war  contractors  the  so-called  Truman 
Committee  came  to  be  feared  as  an  in- 
stitution that  commanded  unrelenting 
honesty  in  dealing  with  the  Federal 
Government. 

In  1944  he  was  nominated  and  elected 


to  the  Vice  Presidency  of  tlie  United 
States  Only  one  other  Vice  President, 
John  Tyler,  who  served  only  30  days, 
occupied  tliat  ofTice  for  a  shorter  period 
than  did  Mr.  Truman.  Eighty-three  days 
after  he  was  sworn  In  as  Vice  President, 
Mr.  Truman  succeeded  to  tlie  liighest 
oflQce  in  the  land  after  the  death  of  one 
of  the  most  popular  men  ever  to  hold  it 
and  in  perhaps  the  most  difBcult  period 
in  American  history. 

On  Saturday  of  this  week — the  anni- 
versary of  the  92d  birthday  of  the  man 
who  considered  himself  the  32d  Presi- 
dent— another  monument  will  be  un- 
veiled to  his  memory. 

But  no  stone  and  no  metal  can  be 
more  enduring  than  the  character  of 
the  man  the  monument  will  honor. 

Not  only  did  he,  a  man  relatively  un- 
known outside  of  his  own  home  State, 
accede  to  the  highest  office  in  the  land 
after  one  of  its  most  famous  occupants, 
but  for  the  ensuing  93  montiis  was  Chief 
of  State  in  a  time  of  unprecedented  na- 
tional and  international  tiu-bulence. 

The  man  from  Independence  was  im- 
mediately confronted  with  problems 
enormous  in  scope  There  was  the  Pots- 
dam Conference  just  days  after  he  took 
ofBce.  There  was  the  terrible  decision  Just 
a  few  months  later  to  drop  the  atomic 
bomb-  The  Nation  and  the  world  were 
an  emotionally  unsettled  people  in  the 
months  following  the  end  of  World  War 
n.  But  through  the  cold  war  and  the 
difBcult  days  of  reconversion  Harry  Tru- 
man, having  armed  himself  with  all 
available  facts  as  was  hLs  custom,  and 
fortifying  himself  by  prayer,  which  was 
also  his  custom,  had  the  coolest  head 
around.  That  coolness  and  confidence, 
qualities  desperately  needed  for  those 
times,  prevailed  through  the  cold  war, 
formulation  of  the  Greek-TXirkish  aid 
program,  and  implementation  of  the 
Marshall  plan.  It  carried  him  through 
the  political  climate  of  the  Philadelphia 
convention  where  some  leaders  of  his 
own  party  endeavored  to  drop  him  from 
Presidential  contention  in  1948. 

After  the  greatest  political  upset  in 
history,  Trimian,  now  President  in  his 
own  right,  brought  the  United  States  into 
the  United  Nations,  moved  to  formation 
and  establishment  of  NATO,  and  ordered 
U.S.  intervention  in  Korea  as  a  matter  of 
what  he  felt  was  responsibility  to  our 
allies.  Unafraid  of  the  adverse  public  re- 
action that  was  certain  to  come,  he  dealt 
firmly  with  a  very  popular  Army  general 
when  General  MacArthur  demonstrated 
insubordinate  traits. 

Our  Nation  has  repeatedly  been  blessed 
in  times  of  adversity  by  the  emergence 
of  a  George  Washington,  an  Abraham 
Lincoln,  a  John  J.  Pershing  and  other 
great  Americans  when  they  were  des- 
perately needed.  But  at  no  time  has  our 
national  need  been  better  satisfied  than 
when  Harry  S  Tnmian,  with  his  iron 
will,  innate  intelligence,  dogged  deter- 
mination and  endless  fortitude,  by  an 
act  of  God,  became  available  to  lead  a 
war-torn  and  troubled  country 

With  the  pa.ssing  of  time  the  certainty 
grows  that  Mr.  Truman  will  be  recorded, 
as  many  historians  have  already  pre- 
dicted, as  one  of  this  Nation's  five  great- 
est Presidents 

We  could  use  a  Harry  Truman  today. 


His  character  and  hLs  traits  could  very 
well  be  emuliilt'd  by  the  half  dozen 
Presidential  candidates  who  crisscross 
our  Nation  today  in  searcti  of  enough 
votes  to  become  an  occupant  of  the  White 
House. 

Statues  and  monuments  are  for  re- 
minding tlie  world  of  Kreat  people  and 
great  events.  As  I  observed  at  the  begin- 
ning of  these  remarks  no  metal  or  stone 
can  be  more  enduring  than  the  examples 
that  were  set  and  the  record  written  by 
the  man  from  IiidcixMidcnce. 


PRODUCT   LIABILITY   LEGISLATION 
TO  AID  BUSINESS  AND  L.\BOR 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Connecticut  (Mr.  Sarasin)  is 
recognized  for  10  minutes. 

Mr.  SARASIN  Mr.  Speaker,  today,  my 
colleagues.  Representatives  Rostenkow- 
SKi,  Gradison,  Anderson,  Quie,  Rails- 
back.  McKiNNEY.  Madigan.  Guyer.  Van- 
PER  Veen,  and  I  are  introducing  legisla- 
tion to  correct  a  problem  that  is  reaching 
critical  proportions — product  liability 

Machine  tool  builders  and  other  man- 
ufacturers of  capital  equipment  through- 
out the  country  have  been  beleaguered  by 
suits  based  on  product  liability.  Workers 
who  are  Injured  in  industrial  accidents 
collect  their  workers'  compensation 
benefits  and  then  frequently  bring  ac- 
tions against  tlie  manufacturers  of  tlie 
machines  upon  which  they  were  injured. 
None  of  us  here  today  would  di.'-pute  the 
right  of  an  Injured  worker  to  pursue 
action  against  any  third  party  whose  act 
of  commission  or  omi.sslon  may  have 
caused  his  or  her  injury  However,  it 
should  be  of  great  concern  to  ils  that 
many  of  these  accidents  for  which  the 
manufacturer  must  pay  are  not  as  a  re- 
sult of  faulty  equipment,  but  because  of 
the  failure  of  an  employer  to  maintain  a 
safe  workplace.  The  problem  fai  ing  man- 
ufacturers is  compounded  by  the  fart 
that  the  equipment  on  which  the  workers 
are  injured  Ls  often  at  least  20  to  60  years 
old.  Doirlng  this  time,  modifications,  ad- 
justments, or  reflttings  have  occurred 
over  which  the  original  manufacturer 
had  no  control  and  no  knowled^re.  Too. 
ownership  of  the  machines  often  changes 
hands  a  number  of  times. 

Under  the  law  which  presently  exists, 
a  manufacturer  may  not  defend  himself 
in  court  by  bringing  a  negligent  or  un- 
safe employer  into  the  action  nor,  in 
many  instances,  may  he  even  Introduce 
evidence  as  to  the  employer's  unsafe 
practices.  Compounding  this  inequitable 
situation  is  the  fact  that  the  employer. 
even  the  most  negligent,  has  at  hLs  dis- 
posal a  subrogation  action  whereby  he, 
In  the  name  of  his  injured  employee,  can 
bring  suit  against  the  machinery  manu- 
facturer for  the  amount  of  his  "loss" 
suffered  through  hospitalization,  reha- 
bilitation, and  wage  replacement  benefits 
paid  t<j  the  injured  employee.  Atiaii:.  the 
manufacturer  cannot  even  Introduce 
evidence  of  unsafe  practices  as  a  defense 
during  this  subrogation  action. 

This  situation  has  led  to  an  Intolerable 
financial  burden  for  many  manufactur- 
ers, to  an  Increase  in  product  liability  in- 
surance premiums  to  the  point  where 
many  smaller  companies  cannot  afford 
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It.  or  to  the  cancellation  of  product  lia- 
bility insurance  altogether.  This  situa- 
tion Is  not  unlike  that  facing  the  medical 
community  with  its  uncontrolled  mal- 
practice premiums,  a  catastrophe  that 
is  threatening  the  quality  of  our  health 
care  delivery  system. 

Beyond  the  economics  of  the  problem, 
however,  Ls  a  concern  that  goes  even 
deeper,  one  which  this  Congress  has  been 
concerned  about  for  over  20  years.  That 
is  the  health  and  safety  of  the  worker — 
90  million  American  citizens.  If  an  em- 
ployer can  collect  for  expenses  incurred 
as  a  result  of  his  own  negligence,  what 
incentive  is  there  for  him  to  update  or 
maintain  his  existing  plant?  "What  in- 
centive Is  there  to  insure  that  he  in- 
structs his  employees  in  the  proper  main- 
tenance and  operation  of  equipment?  The 
various  Federal  and  State  occupational 
safety  and  health  laws  are  not  fully  im- 
plemented, and  budget  and  personnel 
limitations  give  the  unsafe  employer 
tremendous  odds  in  his  favor.  Statisti- 
cally, a  plant  encounters  the  chance  of 
being  inspect<^d  once  in  every  100  years. 

Must  we  comixiund  this  problem,  at 
untold  human  suffering,  by  allowing  a 
loophole  in  the  existing  laws  to  exist? 
This  legislation  is  simply  designed  to  in- 
sure that  the  disincentive  for  compliance 
with  OSHA  Ls  removed,  to  provide 
greater  Inducements  for  employers  to 
maintain  their  equipment  properly,  and 
to  protect  manufacturers  from  unwar- 
ranted financial  burdens. 

I  recommend  this  legislation  to  my 
colleagues'  attention,  to  their  rightful 
concern  over  the  ctate  of  our  economy 
and  over  the  safety  of  our  workers. 


SUBCOMMITTEE  ON  FEDERAL, 
STATE  AND  COMMUNITY  SERV- 
ICES TO  ISSUE  REPORT  ON 
FINT)INGS  AND  RECOMMENDA- 
TIONS RELATIVE  TO  TRANSPOR- 
TATION  OF   ELDERLY 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  Hoase,  the  gentle- 
man from  California  'Mr.  Bob  Wilson > 
is  recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr  BOB  WILSON.  Mr  Speaker.  In 
the  near  future,  the  Subcommittee  on 
Federal.  State,  and  Community  Services 
of  the  Hou.se  Select  Committee  on  Aging 
will  be  Lssuing  a  report  of  its  findings  and 
recommendations  relative  to  the  trans- 
portation of  the  elderly.  The  .subcommit- 
tee conducted  extensive  hearings  on  the 
unique  transportation  problems  of  the 
elderly  and  the  diversity  of  solutions  be- 
ing attempted  by  communities  around 
the  country.  I  commend  the  report  to 
my  colleagues'  careful  study. 

.Adequate  transportation  is  central  to 
any  other  services  provided  for  the  el- 
derly. Nutrition  programs,  .senior  centers, 
health  care,  and  other  programs  tailored 
to  tlie  special  needs  of  senior  citizens  are 
of  little  use  without  the  means  to  reach 
these  activities.  Poverty,  poor  health,  and 
fear  often  restrict  the  elderly  to  the  con- 
fines of  their  own  home  or  apartment, 
despite  the  increase  in  special  programs. 

In  addition,  our  subcommittee's  study 
has  reemphasized  the  need  for  passage 
of  legislation  to  assist  the  elderly  in  long 


distance  travel.  As  a  result.  I  am  today 
reintroducing  legislation  to  make  It  pos- 
sible for  the  airlines  and  surface  trans- 
portation to  offer  reduced  travel  fares  to 
those  over  65,  the  blind,  and  the  handi- 
capped during  nonpeak  times. 

This  legislation  envisions  no  expendi- 
ture of  funds  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. It  would  simply  permit  the  air- 
lines, trains,  and  buses  to  fill  empty  seats 
during  nonpeak  hours  with  senior  citi- 
zens. Such  a  program  was  In  operation 
in  Hawaii  from  1967  to  1974  when  it  was 
abandoned  to  avoid  a  lengthy  challenge 
by  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Board  as  "im- 
duly  discriminatory. "  During  Its  opera- 
tion, the  reduced  fare  program  was  quite 
successful,  and  the  air  carrier  experi- 
enced an  enormous  increase  in  senior 
citizen  customers  for  otherwise  empty 
seats. 

In  our  mobile,  transient  society,  fami- 
lies are  often  dispersed  from  coast  to 
coast,  separated  by  thousands  of  miles. 
Where  once  grandparents  living  in  close 
proximity  to  their  children  and  grand- 
children for  most  or  all  of  their  lives, 
thLs  is  no  longer  the  case  today.  As  a 
result,  many  senior  citizens  exist  in  Isola- 
tion and  loneliness.  Severely  eroded  by 
inflation,  retirement  income  often  pro- 
vides only  the  bare  essentials.  The  retire- 
ment years  should  be  a  time  to  enjoy 
life  and  expand  horizons,  but  this,  unfor- 
tunately. Ls  often  not  the  case. 

The  bill  I  am  introducing  today  will 
work  considerably  to  the  advantage  of 
both  senior  citizens  and  the  transporta- 
tion industry.  With  reduced  fares,  many 
elderly  people  would  be  able  to  stretch 
their  pocketbooks  to  visit  distant  loved 
ones. 

The  blind  and  the  handicapped,  re- 
gardless of  age,  are  subject  to  many  of 
the  .same  problems  which  afflict  the  el- 
derly— particularly  in  terms  of  fixed  in- 
comes which  do  not  keep  pace  with  infla- 
tion. For  this  reason.  I  am  including  the 
blind  and  the  handicapped  in  the  provi- 
sions of  the  bUl.  If  the  blind  or  handi- 
capped person  requires  attendance,  the 
attendant  would  also  be  eligible  for  the 
reduced  fare. 

Retirement  should  be  the  "golden 
years"  to  relax  and  enjoy  the  fruits  of  a 
lifetime  of  toil.  The  legislation  I  am  in- 
troducing today  would  be  a  major  step  in 
relieving  the  terrible  feelings  of  desola- 
tion and  abandonment  which  beset  so 
many  elderly,  and  I  urge  the  House's 
favorable  consideration  of  this  meastire 


IT  IS  TIME  TO  CUT  TAXES  TO  EN- 
COURAGE PRODUCTION  AND  CRE- 
ATE JOBS 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  'Mr.  Kempi  is  rec- 
ognized for  15  minutes. 

Mr.  KEMP.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  level  of 
taxes  in  the  United  States  Is  a  drsig  on 
the  economic  growth  of  our  economj'. 
Our  free  economy  is  being  asphyxiated 
by  taxes,  and  with  it  so  are  job  opportu- 
nities for  millions  of  our  working  men 
and  women. 

Many  are  concerned  by  the  state  of 
our  economy,  but  unfortunately  many 


solutions  that  are  offered  only  make 
matters  worse.  The  advocates  of  in- 
creased spending  through  monetary  ex- 
pansion do  not  yet  realize  that  this  no 
longer  works  as  a  means  of  stimulating 
production,  but  simply  causes  inflation. 
Some  think  the  solution  is  unproductive 
public  service  jobs ;  stiU  others  oppose  tax 
cuts  except  when  there  is  a  surplus  in  the 
budget.  They  do  not  realize  that  a  tax 
cut  on  production  not  only  Increases  de- 
mand, but  also  increases  the  incentive  to 
produce — thus  increasing  the  Nation's 
economic  production,  Job  opportunities, 
and  the  tax  base.  The  way  to  combat  in- 
flation and  imemployment  is  to  encour- 
age the  production  of  more  goods,  not 
less. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  want  to  have  printed 
in  the  Record  an  article  by  Jude  Wan- 
niski  which  traces  the  history  of  this 
country's  economic  policy.  The  liistorical 
record  demonstrates  that  tax  cuts  to  en- 
courage production  have  been  the  basis 
of  this  country's  prosperity  and  all  too 
often  it  has  been  my  party-,  the  Republi- 
cans, who  resisted  this  classical  free 
enterprise  means  of  stimulating  produc- 
tion. 

The  American  people  are  fed-up  with 
solutions  which  consist  of  throwing  more 
government  and  more  money  at  prob- 
lems. They  want  a  different  approach — 
one  that  works  and  is  bipartisan.  The 
Jobs  Creation  Act.  which  cuts  taxes  to 
encourage  production,  is  the  type  of  so- 
lution the  people  want  in  order  to  create 
jobs.  It  is  the  solution  that  Is  supported 
by  the  historical  record.  I  urge  the  at- 
tention of  all  of  mj-  colleagues  to  Mr. 
Wsmniski's  sirtlcle  and  his  critical  analy- 
sis of  how  the  political  parties  have 
approached  economic  prosperity: 

Shouij)  a  GOP  ScROOGK  Shoot  St    Nick? — 

Taxes  and  a  Two-Sajtta  TH»otT 

(By  Jude  Wanniskl  i 

The  only  thing  wrong  with  the  V£.  econ- 
omy Is  the  failure  of  the  Republican  Party  to 
play  Santa  Claus 

The  only  thing  wrong  with  President  Ford 
ts  that  he  is  still  too  much  a  Hoover  Repub- 
lican when  what  the  country  needs  is  ft 
Coolidge  Republican. 

These  statements,  seemingly  absurd,  follow 
naturally  from  the  Two-Santoa  Claus  Theory 
of  the  political  economy.  Simply  stated,  the 
Two  Santa  Claus  Theory  Is  this:  J^r  the 
U.S.  economy  to  be  healthy  and  growing, 
there  must  be  a  division  of  labor  between 
DemocratB  and  Republicans;  each  mxist  be  « 
different  kind  of  Santa  Cla'i.-^ 

The  Democrats,  the  party  of  income  redis- 
tribution, are  best  suited  for  the  role  of 
Spending  Santa  Claus.  The  Republicans. 
traditionally  the  party  of  income  growth, 
should  be  the  Santa  Claus  of  Tax  Reduction. 
II  has  been  the  faCure  of  the  GOP  to  stick  to 
this  traditional  role  that  has  caused  much  of 
the  nation's  economic  misery.  Only  the 
shrewdness  of  the  Democrats,  who  have 
kindly  agreed  to  play  both  Santa  Clauses 
during  critical  periods,  has  saved  the  nation 
from  even  greater  misery 

It  isn't  that  Republicans  don't  enjoy 
cutting  taxes.  They  love  It.  But  there  is 
something  in  the  Republican  chemistry  that 
causes  the  OOP  to  become  hypnotized  by  the 
prospect  of  an  imbalanced  budget.  Static 
analysis  tells  them  taxes  can't  be  cut  or  infla- 
tion will  restilt.  They  either  argue  for  a  tax 
hike  to  dampen  inflation  when  the  economy 
is  in  a  boom  or  demand  spending  cuts  to 
balance  the  budget  when  the  economy  is  In 
recession. 
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AN  EARLIEK  HCTDAT 

Either  way.  of  course,  'hey  embrace  the 
role  of  8<?rtx)ge,  playing  Into  the  handfl  of  the 
Democrats,  who  know  the  first  rule  of  suc- 
cessful politics  Is  Never  Shoot  Santa  Claus 
The  political  tension  In  the  market  place  of 
lUeas  must  be  between  tax  reduction  and 
spending  Increa-ses.  and  \s  long  as  Repub- 
licans have  iiv-slsted  on  balanced  budgets, 
their  influence  as  a  party  has  shriveled,  and 
budgets  ha'.e  been  Imbalanced. 

They  were  not  always  so  dumb.  The  OOP's 
heyday  was  iti  ilie  19208  when,  acting  on 
the  advice  of  Treasury  Secretary  Andrew 
Mellon  — who  served  Presidents  Harding, 
Coolldgc.  and  Hoover— the  Republicans  cut 
tax  rates  no  less  than  flv?  times.  Mellon, 
the  embodiment  of  the  Republican  Santa 
Claus,  argued  that  a  cut  in  tax  rates  would 
provide  business  an  Incentive  to  expand, 
Increase  prosperity,  expand  the  tax  base,  and 
thereby  provide  more  revenues  to  the  Oov- 
ernment  than  would  have  accrued  without 
a  tax  cut. 

Mellon  pointed  out  that  the  65  per  cent 
surtax  on  excess  profits,  enacted  by  the 
Democrats  to  finance  World  War  I.  had 
yielded  $2  5  billion  In  1918,  but.  in  drlvlnK 
the  economy  into  a  recession,  brought  In  only 
«335  million  In  1921  He  asserted  that  high 
taxes  are  self-defeating.  Experience  proved 
him  exactly  correct. 

THE    ROARING    TWENTIES 

In  1921,  over  the  screams  of  congressional 
liberals,  he  pushed  through  a  cut  In  the 
personal-Income  surtax  In  the  highest 
brackets,  to  50  per  cent  from  the  65  per  cent 
maximum,  and  an  elimination  of  the  excess- 
profits  tax.  The  economy  leaped  out  of  reces- 
sion, tax  revenues  poured  Into  the  Treasury, 
and  by  1924  Mellon  was  ready  for  another 
cut,  this  time  driving  the  surtax  maximum 
to  40  per  cent  and  putting  a  40  jser  cent  Ud 
on  inheritance  taxes.  The  Twentle."!  Roared. 

"Any  man  of  energy  and  Initiative  In  this 
country  can  get  what  he  wants  out  of  life," 
Mellon  asserted.  "But  when  that  Initiative  Is 
crippled  by  legislation  or  by  a  tax  system 
which  denies  him  the  right  to  receive  a  rea- 
sonable share  of  his  earnings,  then  he  will  no 
longer  exert  himself,  and  the  country  will  be 
deprived  of  the  energy  on  which  Its  continued 
greatness  depends." 

Mellon  didn't  fool  around.  As  national  pro- 
ductivity galloped  ahead,  consumer  prices 
fell,  employment  expanded,  and  revenue  In- 
creased. Coolldge  staked  the  1924  election  on 
Mellon's  proposal  to  cut  the  surtax  to  25  per 
cent  and  the  Inheritance  tax  to  a  top  of  25 
per  cent,  with  an  80  per  cent  credit  against 
state  Inheritance  levies. 

A    COOLIDCE    LANDSLIDE 

The  New  York  Times,  which  in  those  days 
preferred  Income  growth  to  Income  distribu- 
tion, editorialized:  "I^anguld  critics  may  say 
there  is  nothing  liosplrlng  In  humdrum  proj- 
ects to  enforce  Government  economy  and 
lighten  the  burdens  of  taxation.  But  they 
can  say  this  only  If  they  lack  the  Imagina- 
tion to  perceive  what  Mr.  Mellon  actually 
means.  It  would  lighten  the  demands  upon 
millions  of  purses  hard  to  fill.  It  would  not 
only  do  away  with  oppressive  taxes.  It  would 
lower  the  cost  of  living.  It  would  release 
capital  for  productive  Industry  and  enter- 
prise of  all  kinds.  This  would  result  in  fuller 
employment  of  labor,  multiplication  of  goods 
In  common  consumption,  and  probably  bring 
about  a  period  of  great  and  legitimate  ex- 
pansion of  industry  and  commerce  never 
surpassed  in  the  United  States  " 

Coolldge  was  elected  In  a  landslide,  and  the 
Congress  that  swept  in  with  him  had  to  be 
restrained  by  Mellon  from  cutting  tax  rates 
deeper  than  he  had  proposed.  The  next  four 
years  were  as  glorious  as  the  Times  had  fore- 
cast. The  low  tax  rates  not  only  produced  an 
enormous  expansloo  of  the  economy,  with 
real  per  capita  Income  Increases  approaching 


4  percent  a  year,  but  thf.  ii.so  produced 
sufflcieut  revenue  to  pay  o3  almost  a  third 
of  the  national  debt,  slicing  It  back  to  $17 
billion  by  1928.  In  eight  years  American 
productivity — output  per  man-hour — In- 
creased by  30  per  cent 

During  these  glorious  years.  Secretary  of 
Commerce  Herbert  Hoover  had  nothing  much 
to  do  but  co-ordinate  disaster-relief  projects, 
wlnnmg  national  acclaim  for  his  kind  heart 
and  compassion.  Hoover  and  Mellon  were  not 
mutual  admirers,  and  after  Hoovers  1928 
election  Mellon  stayed  on  at  Treasury  only 
because  Hoover  could  not  fire  a  national  Re- 
publican hero.  But  It  was  broadcast  that 
Treasury  Undersecretary  Ogden  Mills,  a 
Hoover  man  app)otnted  without  consulting 
Mellon,  would  call  the  shots. 

8HAKT     WORLD     BTONOMT 

Seven  months  after  Hoover  took  oBlce  the 
stock  market  crashed,  not  the  result  of  fiscal 
jKJllcy,  but  of  economic  contraction  In  Europ>e 
and  a  rapid  unwinding  of  most  of  the 
stock-market  loans  that  had  been  built  on 
the  excessive  monetary  policies  of  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve.  Hoover  turned  away  from  Mel- 
lon, who  had  advised:  "Liquidate  labor,  liqui- 
date stocks,  liquidate  the  farmers,  liquidate 
real  estate."  meaning  the  Oovernment 
should  keep  hands  off  and  let  prices  fall  to 
a  new  equilibrium  that  would  provide  a 
sound  foundation  for  recovery. 

"Secretary  Mellon  was  not  hard-hearted. 
Hoover  wrote  In  his  memoirs.  "In  fact  he  W6is 
generous  and  sympathetic  with  all  suf- 
fering. He  felt  there  would  be  less  suffer- 
ing If  his  course  were  pursued.  The  real  trou- 
ble with  him  was  that  he  Insisted  that  this 
was  Just  an  ordinary  boom-slump.  .  .  ." 

Hoover  did  everything  he  could  think  of 
to  slow  liquidation.  He  got  businessmen  to 
pledge  to  hold  on  to  uneconomic  labor  and 
to  sustain  uneconomic  wage  rates  He  tried 
to  prop  up  farm  prices.  He  argued  for  ex- 
pansion of  Federal  Reserve  credit.  And  he 
signed  the  Hawley-Smoot  Tariff  Act  to  pro- 
tect American  labor,  thereby  causing  a  fur- 
ther contraction  of  the  world  economy. 

BALANCING   THE   BtrDGET 

But  these  measures  only  delayed  liquida- 
tion and  were  probably  off.set  to  a  degree  by 
a  1  per  cent  cut  In  the  corporate  tax  rate  In 
1930.  By  March  1931  the  New  York  Times 
could  suggest  that  the  economy  seemed  to 
have  gotten  over  the  worst  of  the  recession 
and  recovery  lay  ahead.  But  through  the 
summer,  another  outburst  of  trade  wars  In 
Europe  caused  further  (Global  economic  con- 
tractions, and  In  September  Oreat  Britain 
went  otT  the  gold  standard,  adding  currency 
warfare  to  the  equation. 

On  the  heels  of  Britain's  decision.  Hoover 
decided  that  the  (2  billion  In  revenues  lost 
during  the  recession  had  to  be  recovered  so 
the  budget  could  be  balanced.  He  boosted 
taxes  on  "luxuries  and  nonessentials."  raised 
the  Inheritance  tax  to  45  per  cent  from  23 
per  cent,  raised  the  Income  tax  to  45  per  cent 
from  23  per  cent,  and  imposed  a  15  per  cent 
corporate  tax  rate  The  Riepubllcan  Congress 
enacted  these  measures  In  the  summer  of 
1932  going  Into  the  teeth  of  the  Presidential 
elections,  banks  falling  left  and  right,  and 
the  stock  market  reeling. 

Franklin  Roosevelt,  the  prototype  of  the 
Democratic  Spending  Santa  Claus,  was 
elected.  But  Instead  of  Ju^t  boosting  Federal 
spending,  pump  priming  as  It  was  called. 
Roosevelt  boosted  tax  rates  too.  In  four  years 
ho  pushed  the  rates  beyond  where  they  had 
been  In  1920.  putting  the  highest  marginal 
tax  rate  to  92  per  cent.  The  Roosevelt  pre- 
scription was  "tax  and  tax.  spend  and  spend, 
elect  and  elect."  The  Idea,  perfectly  suited  to 
a  Santa  Claus  who  prefers  Income  redistribu- 
tion to  growth,  was  to  tax  money  away  from 
the  well-to-do,  because  they  were  not  spend- 
ing It  fast  enough,  and  spend  It  for  them. 


CONGRESS    CXTTS    TAXES 

Not  only  didn't  conditions  Improve,  but 
the  big  tax  hike  of  1936  inspired  the  reces- 
.slon  of  1937,  the  recession  wlLhln  the  De- 
precHlou.  and  altogether  the  Roosevelt  poli- 
cies kepi  the  Depression  going  fur  el>;ht  years. 
Tlie  drag  of  Roosevelt's  tax  policies  be<'ame 
.so  obvious  that  In  May  19rf8.  over  FDR's  pro- 
testa.  Republicans  and  Southern  Democrats 
in  Congress  forced  ref>eal  of  the  1936  tAX  on 
"undLstrl bated  profits  and  cut  the  corporate 
tax  rate  I'he  recession  officially  bottomed  out 
the  following  mouth. 

To  Uilb  day.  the  t\*o  main  economic 
theories  that  attempt  to  explain  the  Great 
Depression  Ignore  or  underestimate  the  Im- 
pact of  the  steady  Increase  In  tax  rates.  Tixo 
KejTieslans  eltlier  argue  that  Roosevelt  did 
nut  tax  or  spend  enough  or  simply  that  he 
did  not  spend  enough  The  nii)UvtarL-.ts.  led 
by  MUtou  FYledman.  believe  everything 
would  have  been  wonderful  if  the  Federal 
Reserve  In  1930  and  1931  ha^d  printed  a  lot  of 
money. 

Keyneslans  like  to  argue  that  spending, 
pure  and  .simple,  brought  pro.'sperlty  during 
World  War  II.  But  the  U.S.  economy  revived 
first  because  the  Kuropean  {X)wers  liquidated 
wealth  Ui  wage  war.  apeudlne  that  wealth  on 
U.S.  exports  of  muullloiis  and  materiel  Sec- 
ond, the  United  States  financed  Its  own  effort 
chiefly  through  bond  sales,  not  steep  tax- 
rate  Increases  Mo.<?t  Important,  the  "tax"  ou 
business  through  bureaucratic  red  tape  and 
regulation  that  al^io  flourished  under  the  Ne* 
Deal  was  ended  as  buslnes.-;men  came  to 
Washington  to  run  the  war-moblll/Allon  ef- 
fort. In  addition.  Industry  could  write  oil 
against  taxes  all  war-related  capital  expan- 
sion; national  survival  made  It  necessary  for 
the  Government  to  permit  prodxicers  tc  keep 
a  reasonable  share  of  their  earnings. 

RrCOVERY    UNDER    TRUMAN 

After  V-J  Day  In  1945.  the  Democratic 
Tlberals  made  a  pitch  to  keep  the  high  nomi- 
nal tax  rates  up  to  pre-war  levels,  along  with 
an  end  to  tax  write-offs,  of  course.  Liberals 
warned  that  unemployment  would  go  to  10 
million  unles.s  the  Oovernment  taxed  and 
spent  on  social  desirables.  But  taxes  were  cut 
sharply.  President  Truman  wisely  liquidated 
war  contracts  on  the  word  of  the  contractors 
instead  of  harassing  them  with  tax  audits. 
And  recovery  ensued. 

As  In  Mellon's  day.  the  lower  tax  rates  pro- 
duced expanded  revenues,  and  the  Repub- 
licans, led  by  Sen.  Robert  A.  Taft  of  Ohio, 
demanded  another  tax  cut.  The  Keyneslan 
economtsLs,  who  by  this  time  dominated  both 
the  academic  community  and  Washington 
policy  makers,  predicted  a  worsening  of  In- 
flation if  the  Taft  tax  cut  of  $5  billion  were 
enacted  It  was  enacted  In  1948,  over  TlTi- 
man's  veto,  and  inflation  came  to  a  halt  The 
Keyneslans  to  this  day  have  explanatlon-s  of 
why  the  tax  cut  should  have  produced  a 
rampant  inflation. 

I'he  Korean  War  upset  Republican  plams  to 
cut  taxes  again  in  1950.  but  in  the  tradition 
of  Herbert  Hoover.  Dwlght  Elsenhower  shot 
Santa  Claus  In  January  1953.  As  In  1931.  th<^ 
GOP  forgot  Mellon's  advice  and  sought  to 
balance  the  budget,  hoping  to  end  the  def- 
icits of  the  Korean  War  years.  The  Repub- 
lican chairman  of  the  House  Ways  and  Means 
Committee.  Daniel  Reed.  Introduced  HJi  1. 
a  general  tax-reduction  bill,  but  EMsenhower's 
economic  advisers  argued  that  It  would  be 
fiscally  Irresponsible,  and  Ike  asked  Reed  to 
withdraw  the  bill  In  the  1958  recession, 
Elsenhower  again  stoically  rejected  calls  for 
a  tax  cut  by  members  of  his  rrwn  party 

EtONOMIC    ROLE    RrVERSAI. 

As  a  result,  there  were  eight  years  of 
Elsenhower  economic  stagnation.  In  1953.  as 
m  1931.  the  GOP  brain  trust  Insisted  the 
tajt  cut  would  mean  a  deficit.  ITie  deficit 
would  have  to  be  financed  with  Treasury 
bond   sales.    And   these   sales   would    "crowd 
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ou:  "  private  borrowers  from  the  capital 
market  In  1974  Treasury  Secretary  Simon 
made  the  same  arguments  In  Inveighing 
against  tax  cuts. 

Ignoring  these  kinds  of  arguments.  Presi- 
dents Kennedy  and  Johnson  got  the  econ- 
omy moving  again  by  slashing  taxes  $20  bil- 
lion between  1962  and  1965.  doing  the  Job 
the  GOP  Santa  Claus  should  have  done. 

But  as  business  expanded  and  the  tax 
base  grew,  the  Democrats  spent  the  Increased 
revenues  that  poured  Into  the  Treasury.  The 
Oreat  Society  programs  of  1965  through  1968 
were  financed  by  these  tax  cuts.  So  was  the 
lncrea.sed  spending  fur  the  Vietnam  War.  The 
Democrats  realized  that  the  Republicans 
would  never  call  for  a  tax  cut  unless  the 
Federal  budget  were  in  surplus,  so  they  engi- 
neered theu-  spending  programs  In  a  way 
that  would  guarantee  sper.dlng  would  always 
outrun  revenues. 

REPUBLICANS    PLAY    SCROOGE 

The  typical  Great  Society  legislation  that 
passed  in  1966  and  1966  called  for  spending  a 
few  dollars  the  first  year,  $1  million  or  so  the 
second  year,  and  $1  billion  In  the  third.  The 
Demc>crats  were  spending  anticipated  reve- 
nues ThroUKhout  the  period.  Republicans 
continued  to  play  Scrooge,  carping  agalr-st 
Increased  spending  without  ever  offering  the 
obvlou.s  alternative  of  tax  reduction.  Even 
with  a  Republican  back  In  the  White  House 
in  1969.  It  was  the  Democrats  who  pushed 
tax  reduction  In  the  face  of  continuing  defi- 
cits In  1969  and  In  1971.  tax  cuts  were  put 
through  over  Republican  budget  concerns 
After  both,  the  economy  expanded  and  rev- 
enues Increased. 

In  learning  how  to  play  both  Santa 
Clauses,  the  Democratic  majorities  In  Con- 
gress grow  larger  and  larger  They  can  alter- 
nate between  increased  spending  and  occa- 
sional tax  cuts  and  take  credit  at  the  polls 
for  both.  The  economy  suffers,  though,  be- 
cause the  Democrats  do  not  fulfill  both  roles 
with  equal  zest  They  spend  with  exuber- 
ance and  cut  tax  rates  only  when  In  doing 
so  they  can  redistribute  incomes  from  the 
middle  and  upper  Incomes  to  the  less  af- 
fluent. Americans,  discouraged  by  ever- 
Increasing  tax  rates,  work  less  and  Invest 
less,  devoting  more  time  to  leisure  and  a 
higher  portion  of  their  Income  to  current 
consumption  Because  middle-  and  upper- 
Income  Americans  are  the  mast  productive 
(an  engineer  produces  more  than  a  ditch 
digger) .  taxing  them  the  most  has  the  effect 
of  reducing  economic  output. 

TAX    CXTTS — TIMIDLY 

Until  President  Ford  In  January  1975  tim- 
idly prop>osed  a  tax  cut  of  sorts  (three- 
quarters  of  his  $16  billion  package  was  a 
rebate  on  1974  taxes,  not  Incentives  to  new 
production),  the  Republicans  had  gone  22 
years  without  proposing  the  kind  of  reduc- 
tion President  Elsenhower  rejected  !n  1953 
Uf>on  the  advice  of  his  HooverUke  advisers 

Both  President  Ford  and  Ronald  Reagan 
are  Inching  toward  the  Mellon  approach. 
Still,  they  each  Insist  In  one  way  or  another 
that  tax  reduction  be  bound  to  spending 
cuts.  This  Is  an  improvement  on  the  straight- 
forward demand  that  the  Spending  Santa  be 
shot.  But  the  Two-Santa  Claus  Theory  holds 
that  the  Republicans  should  concentrate  on 
tax-rate  reduction.  As  they  succeed  In  ex- 
panding Incentives  to  prodtice.  they  will 
move  the  economy  back  to  full  employment 
and  thereby  reduce  social  pressures  for  pub- 
lic spending.  Just  as  an  increase  in  Govern- 
ment spending  Inevitably  means  taxes  must 
be  raised,  a  cut  In  tax  rates — by  expanding 
the  private  sector — will  diminish  the  relative 
size  of  the  public  sector. 

All  the  United  States  needs  now  to  prosper 
Is  a  Coolldge  In  the  White  House,  a  Mellon 
at  Treasury,  and  a  OOP  tax-cutting  St.  Nick 


IRISH  IMMIGRATION  REFORM 
NEEDED 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  (Mr.  Wolff)  is 
recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  WOLFT".  Mr.  Speaker,  a  continu- 
ing injustice  In  our  Nation's  immigra- 
tion laws  cries  out  for  reform,  and  today 
I  would  like  to  remind  this  House  that 
the  so-called  national  origin  quotas 
imposed  on  would-be  immigrants  by  the 
ill-advised  amendments  of  1965  are  still 
on  the  books  despite  mounting  aware- 
ness of  the  amendment's  p>emicious  ef- 
fects. 

These  amendments  are  no  mere  tech- 
nicality, but  in  fact  represent  a  tragic 
slap  in  the  face  to  the  relatives,  friends 
and  loved  ones  orf  millions  of  Irish- 
Americans  who  wish  to  join  their  families 
in  our  countrj'.  but  who  are  prevented 
from  doing  so  by  the  1965  amendments. 

I  have  spoken  out  on  this  issue  re- 
peatedly in  the  past,  and  presently  have 
legislation  introduced  with  Mr.  Rodino 
and  others  wliich  would  repair,  as  much 
as  i?  possible,  the  damage  being  done 
by  the  national  origin  quotas.  This  is 
iiot  a  concern  limited  to  few  of  us 
m  Congress,  but  is  one  which  reaches 
directly  into  the  homes  and  hearts  of 
thousands  of  Irish-Americans.  I  am  in- 
debted to  Mr.  Tom  Feeney.  a  concerned 
Irish-American  from  my  home  area  of 
Long  Island,  who  has  worked  long  and 
hard  to  reform  our  immigration  laws, 
and  who  has  always  provided  me  with 
wise  counsel  as  to  what  we  can  do  to 
help. 

At  the  conclusion  of  my  remarks  to- 
day. I  want  to  illustrate  the  problems 
caused  by  the  quota  system  by  present- 
ing for  the  Record  the  excellent  article 
written  this  year  by  Mr.  Colm  C.  Keane. 
the  U.S.  correspondent  of  the  Irish  Press. 
Dublin.  Mr.  Keane.  a  Washington-area 
resident,  details  what  I  have  been  gen- 
erally discussing  today,  and  I  commend 
his  article  to  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues. 

Let  me  conclude  with  this  thought: 
The  facts  are  clear  that  the  1965  amend- 
ments fly  in  the  face  of  the  traditions 
of  our  Nation,  and  are  an  insult  to  the 
spirit  of  our  countrj-,  and  of  our  people 
whether  or  not  they  are  Irish- Americans. 
Tliey  must  be  changed,  and  I  hope  that 
my  legislation  will  at  least  serve  as  a 
.starting  point  to  justice  in  this  matter 
so  important  to  so  many  Americans. 
Decline  in  Exodus  to  United  States 

(Colm  C.  Keane  writes  from  Arlington. 
U.S.A.) 

Little  more  than  a  century  ago  they  emi- 
grated In  their  thousands  to  Boston  and  New 
York,  leaving  behind  them  the  hunger  and 
oppression  in  Ireland  from  which  they  sought 
to  escape.  So  many  wanted  to  emigrate,  it 
seemed  there  never  were  enough  ships. 

Just  three  Aer  Lingus  Jets  could  have  car- 
ried last  year's  total. 

The  exodus  of  Irish  men  and  women  to 
the  United  States,  which  has  been  sharply 
declining  during  the  la.<=t  ten  years  fell  In 
1975  to  its  lowest  annual  level  since  pre- 
Famlne  days.  A  mere  975  Irish  men  s'-id 
women  emigrated  to  the  U.S.  last  year,  ac 


cording  to  statistics  compiled  by  the  U.S.  De- 
partment of  State. 

To  some  extent  the  recent  decline  In  Irish 
emigration  Is  symptomatic  of  the  lmpressi%e 
growth  of  employment  opportunities  in  Ire- 
land since  the  late  1950s,  and  of  the  associ- 
ated reduction  In  the  need  for  Irish  men  and 
women  to  tread  the  well -beaten  tracks  oJ 
their  ancestors.  But.  whUe  economic  prog- 
ress in  Ireland  has  undoubtedly  helped  lower 
the  volume  of  Irish  emigration,  the  recent 
downward  trend  In  emigration  to  the  U.S. 
can  be  fully  explained  only  within  the  con- 
text of  the  amendments  made  In  1965  to  the 
US.  Immigration  and  Nationality  Act. 
suspending  aroTAs 

It  Is  for  their  role  in  suspending  the  so- 
called  "national  origin  quotas"  that  the 
amendments  will  be  remembered  sorely  by 
the  many  Irish  .who  have  faUed  to  qualify  for 
U.S.  Immigrant  status  over  the  last  ten  years. 
The  quotas,  which  had  formed  the  backbone 
of  U.S.  Immigration  law  since  1924,  allotted 
to  each  country  a  share  In  annual  U.S.  Im- 
migration that  corresponded  to  the  coun- 
try's share  In  the  national  origins  claimed  by 
US.  citizens.  Thus,  countries  which  tradi- 
tionally had  sent  a  large  number  of  emi- 
grants "to  the  U.S  were  allotted  large  quo- 
tas, and  vice  versa. 

Among  those  countries  which  benefited 
most  from  this  system  were  Ireland.  Ger- 
many. Great  Britain,  and  those  other  North- 
ern European  countries  whose  ethnic  repre- 
sentation In  the  U.S.  was  large  For  the  Irish 
17.756  places  were  made  available  each  year. 
But  since  the  number  of  places  required  by 
Irel.^uid  was  much  lower  than  this  figure,  less 
than  one-half  of  the  quota  was  tised  up  an- 
nually Unused  quotas  were  also  the  rule  la 
other  Northern  European  countries 

The  fact  that  the  quotas  for  Northern  Eu- 
ropeans remained  unfilled  year  after  year  does 
not,  however,  explain  why  the  national  origin 
system  was  abolished  Rather,  the  Kennedy 
.lidmlnlstration.  ndlng  on  a  wave  of  "fairness 
and  justice  for  all",  pinpointed  the  Inequi- 
ties inherent  In  an  immigration  law  that 
prohibited  nationals  from  all  but  a  select 
group  of  European  countries  from  sharing  in 
the  American  dream. 

JOHNSON    PEOMISt 

After  Kennedy's  assassination  President 
Johnson  pressurised  Congress  to  amend  the 
1924  legislation  In  such  a  way  that  the  new 
legislation  would  be  "based  on  the  work  a 
man  can  do.  and  not  on  whcr?  he  was  born 
or  how  he  spells  his  name"  Congress  re- 
sponded with  the  amendments  which  were 
signed  Into  law  In  October  1965. 

It  did  not  take  long  before  the  amend- 
ments were  noticeably  affecting  the  Irish 
emigrant.  'While  Irish  emigration  to  the  U.S. 
varied  little  from  year  to  year  during  the 
decade  up  to  1965  a  sharp  decline  had  set 
in  within  a  year  after  the  amendments  were 
enacted  into  law  Irish  emigration  to  the 
U.S..  which  was  5.506  in  1965.  feU  to  3.010  In 
1966;  to  1.151  In  1970:  and  fell  again  In  1975 
to  a  total  which  was  less  than  20  p.c.  of  the 
total  for  1966. 

ONTTS   OF   PROOF 

Of  the  many  clauses  contained  m  the  new 
legislation  two  had  (and  are  still  having  i  the 
greatest  effect  on  Irish  emigration  The  first 
concerns  the  labor  certification  requirement 
written  into  the  Act.  under  which  potential 
Irish  emigrants  are  not  permitted  to  enter 
the  U.S.  wltho'Jt  first  obtaining  a  certificate 
from  the  U.S.  Secretary  of  Labour.  This  docu- 
ment certifies  that  there  are  Insufficient 
Americans  "able,  willing,  qualified,  and  avail- 
able "  to  perform  the  emigrant's  Job. 

Far  from  being  a  mere  technicality,  this 
provision  requires  the  prospective  emigrant 
to  prove  that  he  Is  not  displacing  an  Ameri- 
can worker   In  practice  this  is  extremely  dlf- 
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flcult  If  not  Impoeslblp.  particularly  when 
the  emigrant  must  accomplish  the  task  from 
across  the  Atlantic. 

Compounding  this  difficulty  Is  a  further 
clause  specifying  that  people  whi>  wl.sh  to  en- 
ter the  U  H  as  skilled  or  unskilled  workers 
must  have  a  definite  Job  offer  In  the  U.S.  be- 
fore they  emigrate  'Hie  problem  here  Is  ap- 
parent to  both  employers  u.id  employees — 
employers  do  not  hire  workers  sight  unseen. 

Although  both  these  problems  have  been 
given  ample  attention  by  the  VS.  Congress, 
a  much  more  interesting  debate  on  Irish 
emigration  to  the  U.S.  has  been  raised  during 
the  last  two  years.  In  abort,  a  number  of 
ron>,'ressmen  are  alleging  that  the  1965 
amendments  actually  discriminate  against 
the  Irish  because  their  pattern  of  emigra- 
tion does  not  conform  to  certain  sociological 
patterns. 

DISCRIMrNATORT 

The  labour  certification  requirement  Is  a 
discriminatory  provision  according  to  one 
Congressman,  because  It  blocks  "a  large  pro- 
portion of  Unmlgratlon  from  countries  which 
have  traditionally  sent  unskilled  young  men 
seeking  a  better  life  In  America".  The  Con- 
gressman points  out  that  Ireland  sufTers 
moet  from  this  provision  because  of  the  lack 
of  skills  possessed  by  moet  of  the  Irish  who 
apply  for  U.S.  Immigrant  status. 

This  allegation  is  substantiated  by  a  state- 
ment made  in  1967  by  the  U.S.  Embassy  in 
Dublin.  According  to  the  statement.  Irish 
emigration  was  already  being  affected  In  1967 
by  the  certification  requirement  because  of 
the  difficulties  which  Irish  applicants  were 
encountering  In  finding  Jobs  In  the  VB.  that 
an  American  could  not  fill. 

Beyond  this  problem  lies  a  less  apparent, 
yet  equally  effective,  form  of  discrimination 
In  the  1965  amendments.  Within  the  newly 
defined  Immigration  regulations,  first  pref- 
erence treatment  Is  given  to  emigrants  who 
pos.sess  closely  family  relatlon.s  in  the  U.S.  A 
brother  or  father,  for  example,  would  qual- 
ify as  a  close  family  relation. 

From  US  Immigration  statistics  It  Is  ap- 
parent that  this  preference  system  has  given 
a  boost  to  countries  where  the  pattern  In- 
volves the  emigration  of  entire  famlUe.s. 
Emigration  of  the  VS  from  Italy.  Portugal, 
and  Greece  has  rl.ien  sharply  because  of  the 
tendency  of  emigrants  from  these  countries 
to  move  in  groups  that  Include  parents  and 
grandparents,  along  with  other  close  rela- 
tives 

But  Irish  emltrrant.s  are  generally  unmar- 
ried sons  or  daughters  who  travel  alone  to 
the  US .  work  their  way  up.  marry,  and 
then  begin  families  of  their  own.  As  a  re- 
siUt.  Ireland's  ranking  by  nationality  In  US. 
Immigration  tables  ha.s  been  dropping  stead- 
ily over  the  last  ten  years. 

CAU.  rem  REFORM 

Using  the  effects  on  Irish  emigration  to  the 
U.S.  as  Justification  for  a  change  In  current 
Immigration  law.  a  number  of  Congressmen 
(ever  aware  of  the  Irish-American  vote) 
have  called  for  legislative  reform  The  di- 
versity of  the  •"solutions"  which  these  Con- 
gressmen have  been  proposing  over  the  last 
few  years  Is  matched  only  by  their  complex- 
ity: a  complexity  that  has  confined  serious 
Congressional  debate  to  a  select  group  of 
well    briefed    Senators    and    Representatives. 

Despite  the  mass  of  legal  technicalities 
which  has  been  bewildering  Congress  for 
years,  members  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives were  able  to  ral.se  enough  concern  over 
the  problems  facing  Ireland  to  push  a  Bill 
through  the  Hou.se  In  1972  which  would  have 
guaranteed  Ireland  over  5.000  Immigrant 
place.s  each  vear  The  Senate,  however,  did  not 
share  the  concern  of  the  lower  house,  and  the 
Bill  failed  to  pa.s.s  through  Congress 

While  It  .<;eems  unllkelv  that  any  of  the 
Blll-i  IntrtKluced  so  far  to  Congress  will  ever 
find  their  way  Into  law,  a  strong  possibility 


exists  that  the  labour  certification  require- 
ment win  be  amended  some  time  In  the  fu- 
ture This  requirement  has  affected  many 
countries  along  with  Ireland,  and  Is  generally 
agreed  to  tie  an  unneceesarlly  harsh  Impedi- 
ment to  put  In  the  way  of  a  potential  Im- 
migrant. 

CHANGE  WOtrU)  JIILP 

Just  how  much  the  eunendment  of  this  re- 
quirement would  affect  Irish  emigration  to 
the  U.S.  Is  a  question  that  time  alone  could 
answer  It  is  likely  though  that  the  change 
would  help  many  of  those  unskilled  Irish 
men  and  women  who  appear  to  have  given 
up  trying  to  deal  with  the  regulations  as  they 
are  currently  written. 

Whether  Ireland  can  afford  to  lose  any 
more  of  Its  manpower  is,  of  course,  another 
question  altogether.  But  It  Is  a  question  that 
Is  likely  to  remain  unasked  by  a  United 
States  Congress  which  believes  that  a  re- 
laxation In  Immigration  requirements  Is  es- 
sential If.  as  the  late  President  Kennedy  put 
It,  "the  lady  in  the  harbour  Is  to  hold  up 
her  head  a.s  well  as  her  lamp  " 


FIRST  CX)NCURRENT  RESOLUTION 
ON  THE  BUDGET 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  North  Carolina  iMr.  Preyer> 
Is  recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  PREYER  Mr.  Speaker,  Senator 
Ervin  says  that  the  Budget  Control  Act 
passed  by  Congress  In  the  last  session 
was  the  most  important  act  of  Congress 
In  100  years.  Certainly  the  passage  of  our 
first  ofRcial  budget  resolution  Is  the  most 
Important  event  of  my  four  terms  in  Uils 
House.  It  marks  the  beginning  of  the  full 
Implementation  of  the  new  congressional 
budget  process. 

To  make  all  of  this  a  success,  the  first 
order  of  business  of  Congress  must  be  to 
demonstrate  it  can  control  Federal 
spending. 

This  part  of  our  Government  Is  now  on 
Its  way  to  a  rational  procedure  for  estab- 
lishing priorities  and  controlling  spend- 
ing. We  have  long  suffered  from  attacks 
charging  us  with  "fiscal  irresponsibility" 
and  with  being  "big  spenders."  We  have 
had  no  real  answer  to  the  charges.  In  a 
sense  we  were  all  excused  since  no  one 
was  responsible. 

Now  we  have  a  budget  process  and  we 
are  all  responsible  for  making  It  work. 
There  are  no  more  excuses ! 

We  now  have  the  cap«.bllity  to  act  In  a 
fiscally  responsible  manner.  If  we  make 
the  budget  process  work  it  will  do  more 
than  any  other  action  we  can  take  to  re- 
store confidence  in  Government. 

If  we  do  It  well,  we  will  meet  the  perva- 
sive sense  that  Government  Is  running 
out  of  control.  The  multiyear  approach 
is  especially  helpful  here.  It  makes  pos- 
sible more  intelligent  planning  by  the 
business  community. 

It  sets  a  definite  goal  for  a  balanced 
budget 

It  offers  an  Intelligent  approach  to 
eliminating  the  rollercoaster  cycles  of  our 
economy. 

For  these  recisons  I  strongly  support 
our  new  budget  control  process  and  the 
first  budget  resolution  that  implements 
it  There  is  one  provision  of  this  resolu- 
tion, however,  with  which  I  must  dis- 
agree. That  is  the  $50  million  In  planning 
funds  for  the  Humphrey -Hawkins  bill. 


To  Include  such  a  sweeping  propo.sal  and 
one  on  which  no  hearing.s  have  been  held, 
no  testimony  of  economist-s  received,  in 
this  budget  resolution  only  serves  to  feed 
the  chartie  of  'fl.sraJ  IrresporLsibUity"  lev- 
eleci  at  the  I>emf)cnitic  Members  of  the 
Congress  T7ie  cliarge  Is  not  justified— 
a-s  vniufs'^  the  fact  that  It  wa.s  Demo- 
cratic votes  that  pa.s.sed  this  budget  reso- 
lution It  i.-;  imix)rtiint  that  Democrats 
refute  these  charges;  we  must  appear  to 
be  fi.scally  re.sponsiblc  as  well  a.s  be 
fL^cally  resporu-iblr 

Brock  Adams,  chairman  of  ihe  House 
Budget  Committee,  recently  cautioned  a 
session  of  the  National  Democratic  Plat- 
form Committee  tJiat  the  platform  w.nt- 
ers  should  show  restraint  in  demanding 
more  new  programs  in  their  document 
than  Is  possible  under  this  year's  budget. 
The  Inclusion  of  Humphrey-Hawkins 
planning  funds  in  this  bill  illustrates 
another  danger  which  I  hope  our  plat- 
form writers  will  consider. 

I  hope  all  of  my  colleagues  will  support 
this  budget  resolution  because  it  Is  good 
for  the  country  I  hope  my  Democratic 
colleagues  will  support  it  for  just  that 
reason.  I  would  caution  those  of  them 
who  might  seek  to  make  it  a  political  doc- 
ument by  adding  on  to  it  until  it  becomes 
a  fiscal  Christmas  tree.  My  caution  i.s 
that  which  I  recently  expressed  in  a  let- 
ter to  the  majority  leader  of  this  Hou.se 
and  which  I  now  include  in  closing  rny 
remarks  in  support  of  the  resolution: 

ApRn.  26,   1976 
The  MAJORrTY  Leader. 
US    Capitol. 
Wcuihingtcm,  DC. 

Dear  Tip:  I  enclose  some  comments  on  the 
platform  proposals  and  some  details  on  the 
views  that  I  and  others  of  my  colleagues  have 
expressed  on  the  need  for  an  alternative  to 
busing  as  a  means  of  achieving  a  desegregated 
school  policy  for  our  nation. 

In  addition  I  would  like  to  share  some 
thoughts  on  the  kind  of  platform  that  I  be- 
lieve we  need  for  the  broad  cross  section  of 
Americans  who  are  our  party.  You  wUl  note 
that  I  am  sending  a  copy  of  this  letter  to 
Governor  Noel  In  the  hope  that  It  may  be 
considered,  along  with  the  views  of  the  many 
others  who  are  a  part  of  this  effort.  In  devel- 
oping such  a  platform. 

In  mid-September  of  1952,  Adial  .Stevenson 
returned  to  Springfield  from  a  campaign 
tour  He  called  together  hl.s  staff  and  told 
them.  "We  haven't  said  a  damn  thing  about 
the  cost  of  governhient,  efficiency,  economy, 
antl-soclallsm.  antl-concentratlon  of  power 
In  Washington  The  impression  is  that  we  are 
moving  more  and  more  to  the  left.  Now  I 
want  some  good  hard  licks  on  the  consen'a- 
tlve  side  I  don't  want  to  be  euchred  out  of 
that  position.  We  mustn't  let  them  preempt 
the  position  of  fiscal   responsibility." 

I  want  to  echo,  twenty-four  years  later, 
that  concern  of  Cfovernor  Stevenson's.  You 
and  I  know  that  Adlal  Steven.son  was  a  con- 
servative In  the  best  sense,  while  many  of 
his  supposedly  conservative  critics  were  radi- 
cals of  the  right.  We  both  know  that  the 
Democratic  Party  In  the  Congress  l.s  by  and 
large  a  party  committed  to  conserving  the 
best  In  our  system  Yet,  increasingly,  we  see 
the  rhetoric  of  the  radical  right  which  tries 
to  preempt  some  of  these  legitimate  conserv- 
ing traditions. 

I  hope  our  platform  will  spervk  to  this. 
There  Is  nothing  antl-progresslve  or  antl- 
Democratlc  Party  about  a  call  for  re-crga- 
nlzlng  the  federal  government  To  do  so  Is 
not  to  admit  the  failure  of  any  party  or  any 
tradition   It  Is  only  to  acknowledge  a  process 
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of  history.  Jackson  and  Roosevelt  showed 
that  government  could  be  u.sed  on  behalf  of 
the  people  We  need  to  carry  on  that  faith 
but  we  need  to  balance  It  with  the  skepti- 
cism of  Jefferson  who  feared  that  strong 
central  government  could  be  the  enemy  of 
the  people  because  of  the  dangers  nf  concen- 
trated power.  We  need  to  shape  our  cf^vern- 
ment  anew  by  scaling  It  down  and  tighten- 
ing It  up  so  that  It  continues  to  be  the  serv- 
ant of  the  people  rather  than  their  master. 

If  we  give  voice  to  the  Idea  that  some  re- 
versal in  the  growth  of  government  Is  needed, 
that  win  not  be  Democratic  heresy  It  will 
only  be  a  part  of  an  evolutlonan.  process  that 
Is  our  Democratic  heritage  Our  most  con- 
sistent dictum  is  that  of  Andrew  .T^ckson — 
that  we  "know  the  people's  problems  and 
make  them  our  own."  To  aoknowledce  that 
the  problems  change  is  not  to  deny  the 
mandate. 

WhUe  I  respect  the  contributions  and  the 
good  faith  of  those  Americans  who  find  them- 
selves comfortable  on  the  extremes  of  right 
and  left.  T  have  always  found  moderp-tlon 
a  more  sati.'sfying  approach  to  public  Issues 
and  I  believe  that  center  po.sitlon  Is  shared 
by  the  great  majority  of  Americans.  Ideo- 
logues do  a  gofKl  Job  of  posing  questions  but 
a  poor  Job  of  finding  answers  I  would  hope 
that  our  platform  would  strive  to  reas.'^ert 
that  centrist  faith  that  has  served  the  Dem- 
ocratic Partv  so  well  for  so  lone  I  do  not 
want  to  be  "euchred"  out  of  that  position. 

Tip,  I  thank  you  for  your  leadership  In 
this  worthv  effort  and  In  so  many  others 
and  I  am  grateful  for  the  opportunity  to 
participate  In  a  small  way  In  the  develop- 
ment of  our  platform. 

Cordially, 

Richardson  Preyer. 


HOW  U  S.  ARrHTTECTS  ARE  SELLING 
OUT  TO  THE  ARAB  BOYCOTT 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
wcMnan  from  New  York.  'Ms.  Abzug)  is 
recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Ms.  ABZUG.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  .subcom- 
mittee which  I  chair,  the  Government 
Operations  Subcommittee  on  Govern- 
ment Information  and  Individual  Rights. 
has  for  some  time  had  under  considera- 
tion the  troublesome  question  of  dis- 
criminatory assignment  practices  of  the 
US  Government  in  sending  personnel  to 
the  Arab  and  other  countries  which  dis- 
criminate on  the  basis  of  race,  religion, 
sex  or  age  We  have  found  that  there  is  a 
virtual  wall  of  secrecy  surrounding  the 
instances  of  discrimination  apainst  Jews 
employed  by  architectural  and  engineer- 
ing firms  doing  business  with  the  Arab 
countries.  What  often  happens  Ls  that 
Jews  are  screened  out  early  in  the  proc- 
ess, before  it  is  necessary  to  fire  them  to 
get  a  particular  contract  with  an  Arab 
state. 

I  submit.  Mr.  Speaker,  that  we  have 
succumbed  to  the  importation  of  big- 
otry to  use  the  phrase  of  Ellen  Perry- 
Berkeley,  who  WTOte  a  most  interestincr 
and  perceptive  piece  for  the  March  22. 
1976,  Village  Voice  called  "How  U.S. 
Architectural  Firms  Are  Selling  Out  to 
the  Arab  Bovcott."  I  commend  the  arti- 
cle and  Ms.  Berkeley's  conclusion  to  my 
colleagues.  She  finds  that  it  would  be 
tragic  if  this  country  which  "has  spent 
long  years  struggling  toward  opportu- 
nity and  faim&ss  for  all"  should  succumb 
to  Arab  bigotry.  The  article  follows. 
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How  US.  Archmkciural  Ptkiu  Arx  Selliwc 
Orr  TO  THi:  Arab  Boycott 
(By  Ellen  Perry  Berkeley) 

The  architectural  profession  In  America 
uxlay  is  Arab-happy.  Any  major  office,  to  be 
in  really  good  health,  must  have  "the  major 
part  of  ItB  work"  In  the  Arab  world.  Many  do 
But  the  resulting  'personnel  practices,"  real 
and  rumored,  are  making  a  lot  of  people 
nervous 

As  one  Jewish  architect  said,  "It's  not 
especially  easy  being  a  Jew.  even  In  America, 
and  in  this  crazy  economy  It's  tough  being 
an  architect,  but  It's  getUng  particularly 
tough  being  a  Jewish  architect"  Another 
architect  (not  Jewish)  says,  "This  la  the 
profession's  Watergate,  ...  If  the  economic 
situation  weren't  so  desperate,  you'd  hear 
howls  of  outrage." 

But  the  economic  situation  for  architects 
w  desperate.  According  to  a  survey  by  the 
American  Institute  of  Architects  (AIA),  the 
number  of  employees  In  New  York  City  Is  off 
66  and  2  3  per  cent  since  1972,  and  architects 
in  most  parts  of  the  country  are  in  bad  shape. 
(There  are  60,000  registered  architects  in  the 
United  States  today  and  many  others  in  the 
profes,sion  who  are  not  yet  registered  or  never 
will  be  A  significant  number  are  now  unem- 
ployed or  seriou.sly  underemployed  ) 

■fhe  Middle  East,  of  course.  Is  In  the  biggest 
construction  boom  since  Imperial  Rome 
Saudi  Arabia  Is  planning  $90  billion  m  con- 
struction over  the  next  five  years,  and  the 
US.  Corps  of  Engineers  currently  has  16  proj- 
ects under  contract  there,  from  the  ma.ster 
plan  lor  a  $2  billion  mUitary  city,  to  niUitary 
medical  compU'.xes.  army  bases,  port  expan- 
sions, a  military  academy,  and  an  airborne 
school.  Total  construction  cost  Is  estimated 
at  $10  billion. 

Egypt  is  planning  a  $7  billion  reconstruc- 
tion of  tne  Canal  zone  over  the  next  seven 
years.  American  design  firms  are  involved  in 
$1  billion  worth  of  construction  in  Cairo 
alone,  and  are  designing  universities,  au"- 
ports,  hospitals,  housing,  new  towns,  and  in- 
dustrial and  mUitary  complexes  throughout 
the  Middle  East. 

The  figures  are  staggering,  but  so  are  the 
implications:  One  of  the  uglier  Uttle  prob- 
lems connected  with  Arab  work  is  what  to 
do  with  your  Jews.  We  are  talking  here  about 
a  package  of  two  different  things.  One  in- 
volves a  firm's  stance  toward  Israel,  and  the 
necessity  of  saying  that  the  firm  ha.s  no  deal- 
ings with  Israel.  The  other  Involves  a  firm's 
actions  toward  American  Jews — current  and 
potential  employees. 

Some  a.Tg\ie  that  these  two  bundles  are 
wholly  separate,  but  this  Is  naive.  Even  in 
the  way  that  one  principal  of  a  design  firm 
spelled  out  the  "disclaimer  clauses"  to  me  as 
he  understands  them  to  exist,  any  clear  dis- 
tinction between  the  two  packages  is  blurred. 
He  outlined  a  series  of  seven  statements 
which  are  being  presented  to  American  firms 
for  inclusion  in  contracts,  each  statement 
containing  all  tho.se  above.  Paraphrased,  by 
him: 

1.  "We  have  not.  In  the  past  done  any 
work  for  the  state  of  Israel  that  Increased  its 
military  strength  or  Gross  National  Prod- 
uct .  .  . 

2.  "|andl  We  are  not  now  working  for  Is- 
rael .  .  . 

3.  "|and|  We  have  no  prospects  for  work- 
ing with  Israel  In  the  future  .  .  . 

4.  "land]  We  will  not  assign  any  Israelis 
to  the  project  .  .  . 

5.  "I  and  I  We  will  not  assign  any  Jews  to 
the  project  in  any  position  of  authority 

6.  land]  We  will  not  assign  any  Jews  at  all 
to  the  project  .  .  . 

7.  "land]  We  will  not  have  any  Jews  at 
all  in  the  office." 

Is  this  level  of  disclaimer  widely  signed^ 
Many  say  so.  "You  just  can't  work  unless 
you  do  sign."   (This  from  a  man  whose  ex- 


perience Is  prtmarily  with  SyrU  and  Iraq  » 
An  architect  whose  firm  is  Involved  In  most 
of  the  Arab  countries  says,  "We've  probably 
made  the  moral  compromises  everyone  else 
has — that  their  Internal  policies,  whether 
we  agree  with  them  or  not.  are  their  busi- 
ness." Still  another  view,  from  a  firm  with 
work  m  Kuwait  and  Bahrain :  'It  has  seemed 
a  requirement  even  to  be  considered  for  a 
Job.  We've  never  felt  in  a  sufficient  position 
of  strength  to  say,  "If  you  really  want  us, 
you've  got  to  take  us  without  our  signing 
that'."  (This  from  one  of  the  most  respected 
"name-architects"  in  America. ) 

Even  submitting  a  proposal  to  certain 
countries  requires  the  signing  of  a  statement 
Three  such  statements  can  be  quoted  exactly 
They  are  considered  representative  of  those 
signed  by  Americsji  consviltants  seeking  and 
doing  work  throughout  the  Arab  countries 

Kuwait  Planning  Board:  "In  order  that 
your  offer  may  be  considered.  It  Is  necessary 
that  you  furnish  us  with  a  certificate  de- 
claring that  you  have  no  dealings  whatsoever 
with  Israel.  .  .  ." 

Egypt's  Ministry  of  Housing  and  Recon- 
struction: "In  submitting  a  proposal,  the 
consultant  declares  that  he  does  not  possess 
any  plant,  firm,  or  branch  In  Israel,  and  that 
he  does  not  participate  In  any  firm  or  com- 
pany established  In  Israel,  and  he  has  not 
any  supply,  manufacturing,  assembling,  li- 
cense, or  technical  assistance  agreement  with 
any  firm,  company,  or  person  established  or 
resident  In  Israel.  The  consultant  further  un- 
dertakes not  to  have,  either  by  himself  or 
through  an  Intermediary,  any  such  activity 
In  Israel  and  not  to  contribute  In  any  way 
to  consolidate  the  economy  or  military  effects 
of  Israel" 

A  ministry  of  the  Saudi  Arabian  govern- 
ment: "Enclose  a  copy  of  the  letter  issued 
by  the  Royal  Saudi  Arabian  Embassy  Con- 
sulate in  your  country  statlnp  that  your 
firm  is  not  on  the  Arab  boycott  list."  (A  com- 
panion request  asks  whether  "your  firm, 
principals,  and  associates"  have  been  on  the 
Arab  boycott  list  "at  any  time") 

Is  it  possible  not  to  sign?  "It's  hard  to 
tell,"  Is  the  typical  response  "Wed  probably 
never  hear  from  the  client,  or  we'd  get  a 
letter  saying  'your  bid  Is  unsuccessful  '  "  (I 
was  told  that  a  prominent  architectural  firm. 
in  its  submission  for  a  Job  in  Egypt,  took 
the  initiative  to  say  it  would  also  work  for 
Israel  If  the  opportunity  arose  But  I  was  un- 
able to  substantiate  the  rumor.  In  conver- 
sations with  key  members  of  the  firm.  It 
could  be  true,  but  impossible  to  reveal  while 
the  firm  Is  working  with  stricter  countries, 
having  signed  their  stricter  clauses.) 

Do  the  disclaimer  clauses  four  through 
seven  ex-tsf  Those  who  say,  may  not  know; 
those  who  know,  may  not  say  One  member 
of  an  international  firm  with  a  third  of  its 
work  in  the  Middle  East  says.  "The  only 
clauses  we've  seen  are  about  not  doing  any 
work  in  Israel.  About  the  other  clauses,  keep- 
ing Zionists  from  working  on  contracts  alto- 
gether (they  don't  say  Jews),  to  us  that 
would  be  going  over  the  line.  I'm  sure  as  hell 
hearing  about  them,  but  I  can't  swear  they 
exist.  I  think  the  issue,  however.  Is  not  In 
the  overt  reqiiirements  of  the  contracts  I 
don't  believe  any  o'  the  firms  I  know  would 
sign  these  If  it  ever  came  out.  over  here.  It 
would  finish  them  But  I've  heard  that  In 
order  to  position  themselves  for  work,  they've 
eased  their  more  visible  Jews  out  of  top 
spots  In  the  firm" 

A  recent  article  in  Contract  (  "The  Business 
Magazine  of  Ciommerclal  Furnishings  and 
interior  Architecture")  stated.  "In  the  realm 
of  disadvantages  antisemltlsm  does  present 
itself.  There  is  a  ban  by  Arab  bloc  countries 
against  anyone  deemed  partisan  to  Israel, 
Including  American  designers  and  architects 
who  arc  Jewish"  With  prose  like  this,  clauses 
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four  through  esven  don't  have  to  be  in 
writing  They  may  be  supplied  by  the  Amer- 
Iran  flrnis  and  not  by  the  Arab  clients.  Are 
American  Jews,  then,  being  fired  or  not  hired 
by  architectural  firms?  What  cases  have  sur- 
faced? 

One  Jewish  architect  has  brought  charges 
of  discrimination  In  a  public  agency.  Amlel 
VassUovslcl.  born  In  Israel  and  now  a  U.S. 
citizen,  was  dismissed  In  December  1974  from 
his  petition  as  an  associate  with  Hugh  Stub- 
bins  &  Associates.  He  has  filed  a  complaint 
with  the  Massachusetts  Commission  Against 
Discrimination.  Although  both  sides  have 
agreed  not  to  discuss  the  matter  publicly,  it 
Is  possible  from  other  sources  to  see  the  gen- 
eral outline  of  the  case:  Stubblns  claiming 
that  this  was  a  general  layoff,  and  Va.ssUov- 
sltl  claiming  that  the  offlce  simultaneously 
recalled  former  employees  who  were  not  Jew- 
ish. It  will  soon  be  decided  whether  the  case 
gi^es  on  to  a  foil-scale  hearing  (the  equiva- 
lent of  a  trial). 

It's  hard  for  a  professional  to  go  out  on 
this  limb,  perhaps  Jeopardizing  future  Jobs, 
and  It  l6  hard  to  get  the  proof  needed  by  a 
government  agency.  The  fact  that  only  one 
person  has  filed  a  complaint  is  no  Indication 
that  discrlxnlnation  does  not  exist.  In  fact, 
the  Boston  offlce  of  the  Anti-Defamation 
League  has  allegations  of  discrimination  In 
at  least  three  architectural  firms  in  New 
England:  "But  we  wouldn't  reveal  the  names 
unless  we  had  filed  a  complaint."  The 
Newark  offlce  of  the  ADL  described  to  me 
an  agreement  the  ADL  negotiated  quietly 
with  a  planning  firm  In  Pennsylvania  after  a 
clear-cut  case  of  discrimination  in  hiring: 
"It  saves  everyone  a  lot  of  time  and  expense 
If  it's  not  brought  to  court — also,  they  don't 
have  to  admit  guilt  publicly."  The  New 
York  offlce  of  the  ADL  suggests  that,  "In  a 
non  boom  time  it's  difflcult  to  tell  when 
people  are  being  laid  off."  But  in  a  series  of 
allegations  checked  out  some  months  ago, 
"We  were  all  frvistrated,  we  felt  there  was 
discrimination." 

In  another  part  of  the  country,  two  Jewish 
architects  have  left  an  offlce  extensively  In- 
volved In  Saudi  Arabia  Both  are  unwilling 
to  give  their  names,  or  the  name  of  the  firm. 
"It  can't  help  me  professionally,"  says  the 
senior  of  the  two.  For  the  final  nine  months 
of  his  Job,  no  work  was  fjermltted  to  cross 
his  desk.  Then  he  got  an  offer  to  Join  another 
firm  in  the  same  city,  and  he  grabbed  It. 
During  his  final  months,  he  heard  the 
phrase — and  saw  evidence  of  the  policy — 
that  "being  a  Jew  Is  a  negative  "  And  al- 
though he  says  that  "most  of  the  work  in 
the  Middle  East  was  handled  by  others.  I 
once  found  a  couple  of  pages  I'd  never  seen 
before,  that  no  Jews  would  work  on  the  Hope 
Hospital  In  Egypt."  (The  firm  didn't  get  the 
Job  anyway.)  "Maybe  there  was  an  attitude 
of  negativism  about  me,  or  maybe  the  gain 
in  Saudi  was  bigger."  He  can  never  know,  he 
says,  and  he  can  nveer  prove  what  he  so 
strongly  suspects.  "I  can't  even  prove  finan- 
cial hurt:  I'm  not  hurting,  except  my  pride." 
(The  other  Jew  who  left  this  firm  was  clearly 
fired,  and  because  of  his  religion.  It  seems. 
Again,  though,  with  no  proof  and  with  the 
desire  to  protect  career  and  family,  he  made 
no  offlctal  complaint  and  could  not  even  be 
persuaded  to  go  to  the  ADL.) 

The  firm  of  Rogers,  Butler  &  Burgun,  in 
New  York,  also  wanted  the  Hope  Hospital 
Job  In  Cairo — as  did  20-odd  other  U.S.  firms. 
I  was  told,  "at  the  time  this  firm  went  after 
work  In  Egypt,  and  subsequently  acquired 
some  (a  large  hospital  In  Suez),  they  flred 
the  only  two  Jews  In  the  firm."  I  sought 
clarification:  You  mean  the  only  two  Jews 
in  the  firm.  It  shook  up  a  lot  of  people  In 
New   York  architectural  circles." 

I  checked  with  one  of  the  top  partners  of 
Rogers.  Butler  &  Burgun.  who  said  that  the 
allegation  was  "terribly  untrue"  and  "very 
fal.se."  He  spoke  earnestly:  "We  have  let 
some  people  go,  but  I  couldn't  even  tell  you 


who  is  Jewish  In  this  office  and  who  Isn't, 
and  our  employment  fellows  don't  even  put 
anything  down  in  that  regard.  .  .  We  are 
trying  to  pursue  some  Mideast  work,  partic- 
ularly in  Egypt.  But  even  there  It  doesn't 
matter  a  damn,  even  In  Egypt  And  in  Saudi, 
it  doesn't  matter  as  long  as  the  partners 
aren't  Jewish." 

I  also  spoke  with  the  man  who  had  been 
the  only  Jewish  associate  at  RBB  until  he 
was  fired  in  September  1974  He  had  been 
with  the  firm  of  six  years  "I  don't  know  it 
for  a  fact,  but  I  heard  that  one  of  the  rea- 
sons I  was  let  go  was  that  they  wanted 
Egyptian  work.  ...  I  remain  on  very  good 
terms  with  them.  .  ,  I  never  got  a  satisfac- 
tory answer  as  to  why  I  was  flred,  but  for 
some  time  before.  I  wasn't  given  any  work 
to  do." 

An  Arab  architect  at  RBB  was  flred  In  Sep- 
tember 1975.  "It  was  to  look  more  kosher." 
he  believes;  "to  shape  up  for  the  next  proj- 
ect "  An  Arab?  Yes.  but  an  Israeli  Arab,  now 
an  American  citizen.  He  is  a  Carl  Warnecke. 
a  draftsman  has  been  excising  the  names  of 
both  partners — one  Jewish  and  one  not — 
with  an  Exacto  blade:  the  "clean"  letterhead 
is  then  reproduced  for  proposals  to  the  Arab 
world. 

The  situation  within  the  architectural 
profession  varies.  "Some  people,  in  their 
stupid  analysis  of  what  it  takes  to  get  work 
in  the  Middle  East,  think  they  have  to  look 
very  pure  and  WASP,  and  they  overreact." 
said  an  architect  whose  firm  is  Involved  in 
many  Arab  countries. 

Information  is  sometimes  contradictory. 
From  a  respected  engineer-  "These  Saudis 
are  sophisticated.  They  deal  with  profee- 
slonals  from  all  over  the  world.  They  don't 
pay  any  attention  to  these  prejudices,  they 
really  don't."  He  may  be  right  But  he  Is  ap- 
parently wrong  In  saying  that  a  Jewish  archi- 
tect is  project  manager  for  a  Saudi  Arabian 
Job  In  the  Los  Angeles  firm  of  Daniel.  Mann, 
Johnson  &  Mendenhall.  DMJM  says  that 
this  information  is  "erroneous":  the  proj- 
ect manager  is  "Episcopalian  or  Presbyterian 
or  something  like  that;  he  comes  from  South 
Dakota." 

And  misinformation  is  prevalent:  "These 
restrictions  are  criimbllng  dally,  because  of 
the  need  for  western  help."  says  the  president 
of  an  AIA  chapter  He  may  be  right  But  he  is 
definitely  wrong  In  thinking  that  Emery  Roth 
&  Sons  has  an  ongoing  relationship  with 
Saudi  Arabia. 

I  am  reporting  all  comments  without  spe- 
cific attribution.  Some  people  asked  imme- 
diately for  anonymity  Others  soon  realized 
they  had  spoken  too  freely:  "If  I  were  quoted 
verbatim,  it  could  cast  us  some  very  major 
work  "  I  have  no  wish  to  cause  these  people 
embarrassment  or  worse,  with  their  own  firms 
or  with  firms  they  know  well. 

It  is  precisely  because  Individuals  and 
firms  are  %iilnerable  that  the  AIA  must  speak 
up,  to  protect  Jewish  employees  and  to  pro- 
tect the  firms  themselves  from  Arab  pres- 
sures "How  can  the  AIA  stay  silent  while  the 
profession  prostitutes  itself?"  (This  from  a 
professional  who  is  not  JewLsh  )  But  the  AIA 
moves  like  a  sedated  dinosaur  In  the  speed 
and  grace  with  which  it  attacks  most  social 
Issues. 

One  of  the  AIAs  most  "liberal  "  chapters, 
for  instance,  was  asked  by  a  prospective 
member  for  a  policy  statement:  Should  firms 
accept  clients  who  want  no  Jews  working  on 
the  Job''  No  statement  It  would  be  redun- 
dant. I  was  told  by  the  chapter's  executive 
director,  since  discrimination  is  already  for- 
bidden by  law  Elsewhere  in  this  large  and 
active  chapter,  the  head  of  the  Committee  on 
Employer  Employee  Relationships  (which  In- 
cludes the  former  Committee  on  Equal  Op- 
portunity) told  me.  "I  don't  know  how  well 
you'll  succeed  In  getting  people  to  talk 
[about  what  may  be  happening);  people 
don't  want  to  lose  their  Jobs." 


At  the  national  level  the  AIA  is  moving 
toward  amending  its  Standards  of  Ethical 
Practice  The  current  working  draft  begins 
nicely,  prohibiting  discrimination  against 
any  employee  or  applicant.  Then:  "Nothing 
herein  shall  prohibit  an  architect  from  mak- 
ing assignments  Involve  'less  money,  less 
status,  it  would  be  regarded  as  such  assign- 
ments of  employees  as  can  resMonably  be 
deemed  to  be  necessary  In  the  best  interests 
of  the  client."  (Not  to  mention  the  best  In- 
terests of  the  architect,  i 

Checking  with  the  federal  Equal  Employ- 
ment Opportunity  Commission.  I  was  toid 
that  if  such  •  •  •  ftHectlng  the  people  ad- 
versely. "  If  the  alternate  assignment  is  sim- 
ply less  Interesting?  'Considering  their  pro- 
fessional status,  and  considering  that  this  has 
to  do  with  their  professional  growth,  yes,  they 
would  certainly  have  a  basis  for  filing  a 
charge  with  us."  And  being  given  no  work  to 
do?  "Yes,  they  would  have  a  sound  basis  for 
filing." 

Legislative  concern  over  the  treatment  of 
American  Jews  Is  growing.  The  legal  situa- 
tion on  the  boycott  of  Israel  Is  also  evolving. 
Strictly  speaking,  the  boycott  isn't  against 
U.S.  law;  the  only  illegality  has  been  failure 
to  report  requests  to  comply  with  the  boy- 
cott But  the  US.  Justice  Department  has 
brought  suit  recently  against  California  s 
Bechtel  Corporation  for  boycott  activity — 
under  antitrust  law  (Bechtel  is  doing  the 
master  plan  for  a  $5  billion  industrial  com- 
plex In  Saudi  Arabia.) 

The  problem  is  obviously  bigger  than  the 
design  and  construction  firms.  Arab  money 
will  increasingly  affect  American  life  In  Bos- 
ton, for  instance.  Kuwait  is  now  the  owner 
of  extensive  slum  housing  and  is  the  largest 
holder  of  downtown  older  offlcie  space. 

With  the  increased  dealings  between  Amer- 
icans and  Arabs,  many  American  firms  may 
find  economic  salvation — but  ethical  survival 
is  another  matter.  The  "importation  of  big- 
otry." as  It  has  been  called,  would  be  a  tragic 
sellout  for  a  country  that  has  spent  long 
years  strtiggUng  toward  opportunity  and  fair- 
ness for  all.  regardless  of  race,  creed,  sex.  or 
national  origin. 

But  even  in  the  one  sector  of  American 
business  I  have  looked  at.  I  can  appreciate 
the  economic  pressures  One  architect  says 
of  the  dilemma:  "The  bitter  truth  Is  that  the 
Arabs  are  keeping  a  lot  of  firms  alive,  and 
the  Jews  go  along  with  it.  glad  to  have  any 
Job  when  the  economy  Is  so  rotten." 

Many  Jews  do  go  along,  reluctant  to  make 
an  isstie  of  the  situation  In  general  or  their 
experience  In  particular  American  Jews  have 
often  found  it  easier  to  fight  for  the  civil 
rights  of  others  than  for  their  own  rights. 
Three  comments  made  to  me  by  Jewish 
architects  are  disturbingly  clear  on  this 
point. 

One  said:  "Don't  subvert  the  wonderful 
pragmatic  situation  we  have  In  New  York" 
Another  said:  "I'm  not  a  Zionist  "  Is  he  ask- 
ing for  a  distinction  between  "good"  Jews 
and  "bad"?  Has  this  distinction  ever  been 
made  by  people  who  hate  all  Jews  alike"*  And 
from  a  man  who  decided  not  to  make  an 
offlclal  complaint-  "It's  not  my  problem.  It's 
theirs.  They  have  to  live  with  It" 

If  we  could  depend  on  that  Oreat  Day  of 
Judgment,  we  could  afford  to  let  them  live 
with  It.  but  they  probably  are  living  with 
it  and  living  off  It  very  comfortably. 


improving  the  federai,  re- 
serve's poor  record  on  ^^- 
norittf:s  and  women 

The  speaker  pro  tempore  Under  a 
previous  orcier  of  the  Hou.se.  the  gentle- 
man from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Reus.s>  Is  rec- 
ognized for  15  minutes. 
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Mr.  REUSS.  Mr  Speaker,  H.R.  12934, 
the  Federal  Reserve  Reform  Act,  which 
will  be  taken  up  by  the  House  shortly, 
contains  an  im;x>rtant  and  badly  needed 
antidiscnmination  provision.  Its  enact- 
ment will,  I  hope,  prompt  the  Fed  to  ac- 
cept minorities  and  women  In  top  posi- 
tions. 

Tlie  Fed's  record  for  appointment  of 
minorities  and  women  to  top  positions  is 
poor  The  Fed  controls  the  Nations 
money  supply  and  makes  crucial  decisions 
affecting  such  things  as  employment,  in- 
terest rates,  and  credit.  Yet,  minorities 
and  women,  w-ho  are  the  first  to  feel  the 
effects  of  f?conomlc  distress  that  mone- 
tary- policy  may  produce,  have  virtually 
no  say  in  determining  that  policy. 

The  Fed's  attitude  toward  the  appoint- 
ment of  women  and  minorities  to  its 
boards  of  directors  and  official  positions 
is  out  of  step  with  the  times.  It  is  out  of 
line  with  lh\s  Nation's  promise  of  equal- 
ity, out  ol  place  in  a  democracy. 

Let  us  look  first  at  the  record  of  the 
appointment  of  blacks  and  other  racial 
minorities  to  high  positions  in  the  Fed. 
Tlie  numbers  make  the  case  clear. 

In  the  hu^tory  of  the  Fed.  poing  back 
to  1913.  there  have  been  1.042  persoas  ap- 
pointed to  the  boards  of  directors  of  the 
12  Federal  Reserve  regional  banks.  Only 
five  have  been  representatives  of  racial 
minorities — four  blacks  and  one  Oriental. 
Currently.  2  of  the  108  members  of  the 
12  bank  Ixjards  are  blacks  They  are  the 
only  minority  representatives. 

It  Ls  bad  enough  that  the  three  class 
A  directors  from  the  banking  community, 
and  three  cla.ss  B  directors  from  business, 
both  of  which  are  elected  by  these  com- 
mercial banks  which  are  members  of  the 
Fed.  have  never  had  a  minority  member 
of  any  kind.  It  is  worse  that  the  Board 
of  Governors  in  Washington,  themselves 
Presidential  appointees,  should  have  ap- 
pointed only  five  minority  members  to 
the  regional  boards. 

In  the  25  branches  of  the  Federal  Re- 
serve Banks,  only  11  minoritj'  persons  are 
represented  out  of  a  total  of  225  board 
members:  three  blacks,  one  Oriental,  five 
Spanish -sumamed  .Americans  and  two 
American  Indians 

Lack  of  representation  has  been  the 
hallmark  not  only  for  the  boards  of  di- 
rectors, but  also  for  the  appointed  offi- 
cers of  the  12  regional  banks.  Among 
their  564  ofBcers.  only  15  are  members 
of  minority  groups — 2.5  percent  of  the 
total.  Si.y  of  the  12  banks  have  none 
at  all. 

Banks  with  minority  officers  are:  Bos- 
ton, one  Oriental;  New  York,  three 
blacks;  Philadelphia,  two  blacks,  one 
Oriental:  Chicago,  one  black;  Richmond, 
two  blacks;  San  Francisco,  one  black,  two 
Spanish -surnamed  Americans,  and  tw'O 
Orientals. 

Federal  Reserve  banks  with  no  minori- 
ties among  their  officers  are  Cleveland. 
Atlanta.  St.  Louis.  Minneapolis,  and 
Kansas  City. 

While  the  Federal  Reserve  Board  does 
not  appoint  these  officers,  it  has  certainly 
set  no  e.\ample  for  the  regional  banks 
to  follow  in  its  own  appointment  policies. 

Out  of  a  total  of  78  officers  serving  at 
the  Fed  in  Washington,  only  2  are 
members   of  minority  groups'    a  black, 


who  Ls  director  of  the  equal  employment 
opportuntiy  program,  and  an  Orientsil, 
who  is  assistant  director  of  data  process- 
ing. 

The  Washington  Fed  does  better  in  Its 
affirmative  action  program  for  minorities 
In  middle  and  upper  level  nonofficer 
positions. 

The  percentage  of  minority  employees 
in  the  middle  grade  (PR  7-10 >  and  upper 
grade  <FR  ll-15i  levels  taken  together 
was  10.5  percent  in  mld-1975,  the  latest 
data  available.  This  compares  with  8.8 
percent  at  these  levels  In  the  Federal 
(government  overall. 

In  the  upper  grade  levels  alone,  the 
percentage  of  minorities  is  about  the 
same  as  elsewhere  in  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment; 5.3  percent  at  the  Fed  com- 
pared to  5.6  percent  in  Federal  positions 
overall. 

Women  have  also  done  poorly  with  the 
Fed.  even  though  they,  like  racial  minori- 
ties, have  made  great  strides  in  business 
and  community  leadership. 

There  is  not,  and  never  has  been,  a 
woman  on  any  of  the  boards  of  directors 
at  the  Reserve  banks.  There  are  current- 
ly six  women  serving  on  the  boards  of 
directors  at  the  branches  of  regional 
banks,  one  in  the  capacity  of  chairper- 
son. All  serve  in  class  C  directonships.  al- 
though many  women  in  high  positions 
at  commercial  banks  or  businesses,  would 
readily  qualify  for  the  class  A  and  B  di- 
rectorships chosen  by  the  member  com- 
mercial banks  themselves. 

In  terms  of  women  ser\-ing  as  officers 
of  regional  Reserve  banks  and  at  Wash- 
ington headquarters,  the  record  is  just 
as  bleak. 

Sprinkled  throughout  the  12  banks, 
there  are  38  women  officers,  or  6.7  per- 
cent of  the  total  of  564  officers. 

The  banks  and  the  number  of  women 
they  employ  as  officials  are:  Boston,  1 
out  of  47  officers;  New  York.  9  out  of  111; 
Philadelphia,  5  out  of  43;  Cleveland.  3 
out  of  30;  Richmond,  1  out  of  43;  At- 
lanta. 1  out  of  42;  Chicago;  6  out  of 
59;  St.  Louis,  4  out  of  49;  Minneapolis, 
2  out  of  30;  Kansas  City.  1  out  of  40; 
Dallas,  1  out  of  33;  and  San  Francisco, 
4  out  of  47. 

At  the  Fed  in  Washington,  only  3  of  the 
78  officers  are  women. 

The  Fed's  neglect  of  minorities  and 
women  makes  a  compelling  case  for 
adopting  the  antidiscrimination  provl- 
sioas  of  H.R.  12934.  The  act  provides 
that  Reserve  bank  directors  be  appointed 
"without  discrimination  on  the  basis  of 
race,  creed,  color,  sex.  or  national  origin, 
and  with  due  consideration  to  the  inter- 
ests of  such  groups  as  agriculture,  con- 
servation, labor,  education,  and  consum- 
ers." The  act  would  also  Increase  the 
number  of  class  C  public  sector  directors 
at  the  regional  banks  from  three  to  six. 

Since  the  Boards  appoint  the  officers 
of  the  12  banks,  greater  representation  of 
minorities  and  women  on  the  boards 
.should  result  in  more  widely  representa- 
tive appointments  as  officers  of  the  banks. 

It  is  long  past  time  to  draw  on  the 
wealth  of  talent  this  Nation's  minorities 
and  women  have  to  offer.  H.R.  12934 
takes  the  first  necessary  step  in  that 
direction. 


PLUTONIUM   EXPORTS;    BAD   BUSI- 
NESS FOR  THE  UNITED  STATES 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  New  Jersey  (Mr.  Dominick  V. 
Daniels)    is  recognized  for  10  minutes. 

Mr.  DOMINICK  V.  DANIELS.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  United  States  has  exported 
in  the  last  15  years  enough  plutonluni  to 
make  more  than  200  atomic  bombs. 

So  begins  an  article  from  this  morn- 
ing's Washington  Post,  which  I  heartily 
commend  to  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues. 

I  l)eheve  that  it  is  important  to  recog- 
nize that  Plutonium  is  not  only  suitable 
for  making  bombs,  but  it  is  also  one  of 
the  most  dangerous  materials  known  to 
man. 

Plutonium  has  an  extraordinarj-  ca- 
pacity to  cause  lung  cancer — about  one- 
thousandth  of  a  gram  of  plutonium  dust 
will  kill  you  in  2  days  at  the  most,  and 
one-mUllonth  of  a  gram  is  lethal  over 
the  long  term.  Many  scientists  believe 
that  significant  cancer  hazards  exist 
with  even  lower  doses. 

And,  as  If  these  facts  were  not  fright- 
ening enough,  with  a  half-life  of  tens  of 
thousands  of  years,  a  speck  of  plutonium 
can  go  on  kUltng  over  and  over  again. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  believe  most  of  my  col- 
leagues are  imaginative  enough  to  deter- 
mine that  aU  kmds  of  groups  m  this  im- 
settled  world  would  like  to  get  their 
hands  on  lethal  material  of  this  nature. 
Much  of  our  concern  has  been  focused 
on  those  countries  which  want  to  use 
Plutonium  to  fuel  their  experimental  fast 
breeder  reactors.  This  fueling  process, 
which  combines  plutonium  with  uranium, 
produces  more  plutonium  as  an  end 
product.  Thus,  these  cotm  tries  will 
possess  the  vital  component  of  a  nuclear 
bomb.  So  far,  the  countries  to  which  we 
have  been  exporting  plutonium  could  t>e 
classified  as  "safe"'  on  the  scale  of  rela- 
tive risk.  We  are  currently  shipping 
Plutonium  to  Italy,  Japan,  Germany, 
and  France.  It  is  imlikely  that  these 
coimtries  plan  to  drop  a  nuclear  bomb 
on  one  of  their  neighbors — at  least  given 
the  world  situation  today. 

But  these  coimtries  are  now  turning 
around  and  exporting  their  fast  breeder 
reactor  technologies  to  other  areas  of  the 
world  where  political  upheaval  is  not 
unknown.  France  is  negotiating  a  nuclear 
deal  with  Iran;  Germany  is  signing  a 
nuclear  contract  -with  Brazil.  Several 
Middle  East  countries  have  expressed 
strong  interest  in  breeder  reactors — and 
I  am  sure  that  our  nuclear  colleagues 
abroad  will  be  happy  to  accommodate 
them. 

Mr.  Speaker,  all  of  these  nuclear  busi- 
ness deals  would  be  fine  if  we  all  lived 
in  a  rational  world.  The  fact  of  the  mat- 
ter is  that  we  do  not. 

We  need  to  strike  a  better  balance 
between  the  extremes  of  panglossian  op- 
timism demonstrated  by  the  EnerF>-  Re- 
search and  Development  Administration, 
and  the  morbid  pessimism  of  some  groups 
that  believe  aU  uses  of  nuclear  t.ech- 
nology  should  be  halted  immediatelv. 

We  need  to  develop  a  more  realistic 
appraisal  of  risk — and  I  am  not  .iust 
talking  about  engineering  problems    I 
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am  talking  about  political  uncertainties 
in  developiiiK  nations,  and  the  risks  that 
accompany  placing  tremendous  tech- 
nological power  In  the  hands  of  leaders 
whose  motivations  and  integrity  have  yet 
to  be  demoivstrated 

Plutonium  has  the  capability  of  turn- 
ing lights  on  all  over  the  world;  it  also 
has  the  potential  to  turn  the  lights  oCf 
for  all  of  us 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  not  a  nuclear  en- 
Kineer.  I  am  not  prepared  to  confront 
a  nuclear  industry  advocate  and  debate 
the  fine  points  of  the  technological  per- 
fection of  the  nuclear  option.  What  I  am 
prepared  to  do  Ls  offer  the  Insights  I 
have  gained  about  political  realities,  and 
my  observations  on  human  nature  and 
motivational  forces. 

Selling  Plutonium  to  developing  na- 
tions is  like  putting  a  loaded  gun  Into 
the  hands  of  a  child.  Putting  such  lethal 
force  into  their  hands  through  a  middle 
man  Ls  no  less  unconscionable.  We  are 
not  absolved  of  the  responsibility  simply 
because  the  transaction  did  not  take 
place  face  to  face. 

We  should  stop  kidding  ourselves 
about  what  some  of  these  potential  nu- 
clear customers  have  In  mind,  and  we 
should  aLso  stop  kidding  ourselves  about 
the  safeguards  in  the  nonprollferatlon 
treaty  and  the  policing  power  of  the 
International  Atomic  Energy  Agency. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  Ls  time  to  wake  up  to 
the  nature  of  the  material  we  are  export- 
ing. ERDA  has  been  looking  at  these  ex- 
ports as  just  another  commodity,  like 
goose  feathers  or  .soybeans.  Well,  this 
commodity  has  the  potential  to  destroy 
every  living  thing  on  the  face  of  the 
Earth — and  it  should  be  treated  accord- 
ingly. 

If  it  Is  exported  to  responsible  nations, 
strict  controls  should  be  Imposed  on  what 
those  recipient  nations  can  do  with  both 
the  technology  and  the  end  product.  I 
know  that  the  people  in  the  Stat*  De- 
partment are  hesitant  to  step  on  the  toes 
of  Grermany.  France,  Italy,  and  Japan. 
We  do  not  like  to  be  in  the  po.sition  of 
telling  other  people  how  to  conduct  their 
international  business  affairs.  But  this 
Is  a  bad  business,  and  we  have  a  moral 
obligation  to  the  world  to  insure  that 
our  business  partners  abroad  are  con- 
ducting themselves  in  a  responsible 
fashion  and  are  not.  by  reason  of  their 
business  transactions,  imperiling  the 
whole  world. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  not  against  progress 
in  the  developing  world,  nor  do  I  fail  to 
recognize  that  we  have  to  find  something 
to  replace  our  rapidly  dwindling  reserves 
of  oil  and  natural  gas. 

The  entire  world  has  a  vested  interest 
In  finding  economical  and  practical  al- 
ternatives to  oil  and  gas.  The  breeder 
reactor  Ls  not  the  only  answer,  and  ERDA 
should  also  concentrate  Its  attention  on 
other  options,  such  as  solar  energy.  Why 
does  the  Middle  East  have  to  build 
bi-eeder  reactors  when  it  has  such  enor- 
mous potential  for  a  solar  energy  econ- 
omy? Why  isn't  thLs  alternative  being 
explored  vigorously,  at  least  in  that  part 
of  the  world? 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  hope  that  when  the 
ERDA  authorization  bill  comes  to  the 
floor  of  the  House.  Plutonium  exporta- 


tion policy  will  be  discussed  I  believe  the 
time  has  come  for  us  to  require  ERDA  to 
recognize  the  risks  inlierent  in  Uiis  kind 
of  technology  transfer.  Business  as  usual 
simply  will  not  do. 

Mr.    Speaker,    the    article    from    the 
Washington    Post   outlining    the    pluto- 
nlum  exportation  problem,  Ls  included  at 
this  point  in  my  remarks : 
[Prom   the   Washington   Post,   May   6,    1976] 

U.S.     EXPOBTS    OF    PLUTONrOM    Stib    Conoern 

(By  Thomas  O'Toole) 

The  United  State.s  has  exported  In  the  last 
15  years  enough  plutonlum  to  make  more 
than  200  atomic  bombs. 

The  plutonlum  has  gone  to  10  countries, 
principally  Italy.  Japan.  Germany  and 
Prance.  The  Italians  have  received  275 
pounds,  the  Japanese  330  p>ounds.  the  Ger- 
mans 814  pounds  and  the  French  858  pounds. 
It  Is  the  same  metal  used  to  fashion  the  U.S 
atomic  bomb  dropped  In  1946  on  the  Japa- 
nese city  of  Nagasaki. 

How  much  plutonlum  Ls  needed  to  make 
an  atomic  bomb  Is  still  a  secret,  but  a  figure 
widely  quoted  tills  year  and  last  In  hearings 
before  the  Senate  Government  Operations 
Committee  was  10  pounds  for  a  weapon  with 
a  force  equal  to  20.000  tons  (20  kllotons)  of 
TNT 

The  United  States  has  so  far  exported  2,277 
pounds  of  plutonlum,  a  figure  that  surprises 
Senate  Investigators  familiar  with  nuclear 
exports  and  that  worries  congressmen  con- 
cerned about  the  proliferation  of  nuclear 
weapons.  Nowhere  In  the  recent  environmen- 
tal Impact  statement  put  out  by  the  Energy 
Research  and  Development  AdmlnLstratlon  Is 
there  any  discussion  of  plutonlum  exports. 

Of  the  six  countries  that  have  tested  nu- 
clear weapons  only  the  People's  Republic  of 
China  made  Its  first  bomb  out  of  uranium. 
The  United  States,  the  Soviet  Union,  Great 
Britain,  Prance  and  India  all  built  their  first 
bombs  from  plutor.lum. 

India  extracted  Its  plutonlum  from  the 
spent  fuel  In  a  research  reactor  supplied  by 
Canada,  building  a  chemical  reprocessing 
plant  to  leach  the  plutonlum  from  other 
fission  products  of  uranUim  produced  In  the 
burned -out  fuel  rods. 

Congress  has  warned  that  other  countries 
might  follow  India's  example  and  has  called** 
for  stricter  nUes  on  uranium  exports,  but 
It  Is  obvious  from  the  ERDA  export  figures 
supplied  the  Washington  Poet  that  some 
countries  are  already  receiving  plutonlum 
In  Its  pure  form 

Besides  Italy,  Germany,  Japan  and  Prance, 
the  plutonlum  recipients  have  been  Australia. 
Norway,  Sweden,  Belgium.  Switzerland  and 
Great  Britain.  Most  of  the  shipments  were 
what  the  State  Department  calls  "country-to- 
country'"  shipments,  meaning  they  did  not 
have  to  go  through  any  licensing  process. 

"I'm  very  concerned  that  government-to- 
govemment  sales  of  nuclear  materials  are 
not  subject  to  the  licensing  process."  said 
Ren  John  Glenn  (D-Ohlo),  chairman  of  a 
Government  Operations  ad  hoc  subcommit- 
tee for  nuclear  matters.  "Subjecting  sucii 
sale  to  licensing  requirements  would  allow 
the  kind  of  thorough  analysis  being  under- 
taken In  situations  such  as  the  proposed  sale 
of  nuclear  fuel  to  India." 

Glenn  has  said  that  he  Is  Just  as  concerned 
about  the  peaceful  uses  other  countries  are 
making  of  the  exported  plutonlum  aa  about 
the  warlike  use  they  could  make  of  It  If  they 
wished. 

ERDA  says  most  of  the  exported  plutonlum 
Is  being  used  In  experimental  fast  breeder 
reactors,  which  bum  combinations  of  ura- 
nium and  plutonlum  fuel  to  make  still  more 
plutonlum. 

Nobel  Prize  physicist  Hans  Bethe  of  Cornell 
University  testified  before  Glenn's  subcom- 
mittee that  fast  breeder   technology   Is  too 


dangerous  to  export  because  its  plutonlum 
output  might  prove  a  temptation  to  some 
country  wanting  to  make  Its  own  nuclear 
weapons 

US  policy  Is  to  hold  back  exporting  fast 
breeder  reactors  themselves,  but  congres- 
s;o:ial  aides  say  the  exported  plutonlum  en- 
ables countries  without  any  export  policy  at 
all  to  perfect  their  fast  breeder  reactors  at 
our  expen.se. 

In  particular,  the  Joint  Committee  on 
AtomU"  Energy  ha.s  repeatedly  said  that  Ger- 
many and  Prance  are  actively  pursuing  ex- 
port sales  of  fast  breeder  plants  around  th* 
world.  Germany  today  operates  two  experi- 
mental fast  breeders  and  Prance  as  many  as 
three 


STATEMENT  OF  CONGRESSMAN 
ROBERT  L  SIKES  SUBMITTED  TO 
THE  HOUSE  COMMITTKE  ON 
STANDARDS  OF  OFFICIAL  CON- 
DUCT 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  Hou.nc,  the  gentle- 
man from  Florida  'Mr.  SntESi  is  rec- 
ognized for  60  minute's. 

Mr.  SIKES.  Mr  Speaker,  as  the 
House  well  knows,  charpes  have  been 
filed  against  me  by  Common  Cause,  a 
Washington  lobbying  organization. 
which  seeks  to  .show  conflict  of  interest 
related  to  activities  extcndiiiK  bark  10, 
15,  or  more  years.  These  charges,  which 
have  no  foundation  in  fact,  have  finally 
been  broucht  before  the  Hou.se  Com- 
mittee on  Standards  of  Official  Conduct 
Common  Cause  refused  to  avail  itself 
of  the  opportunity  which  they  had 
requested,  for  a  hearing  and  a  full 
dLscussion  of  their  charges.  Inst<?ad  they 
stormed  out  of  the  meeting,  which  was 
being  conducted  in  a  fair  and  impartial 
way.  Obviously  they  seek  to  impugn  my 
character  and  reputation  without  risk 
of  perjury  to  themselves  for  fal.se 
charges  Obviously  they  arc  afraid  to 
stand  before  that  distinguLshed  com- 
mittee for  questioning.  It  is  not  a  little 
noteworthy  that  the  chief  instigator  of 
the  charges,  John  Gardner,  has  been 
conspiciously  ab.sent  from  the  proceed- 
ings and  has  not  allowed  his  name  to  ap- 
pear under  oath  to  the  committee. 

I  appeared  before  the  House  Com- 
mittee on  Standards  of  Official  Con- 
duct and  I  submitted  a  statement  refut- 
ing the  charges  advanced  by  Common 
Cause.  I  offered  to  submit  myself  to 
questioning  today  or  at  any  time  the 
committee  desired.  I  submit  for  printing 
in  tlie  Record  the  statement  which  I  filed 
with  the  committee.  I  .shall  submit  also 
on  another  date  a  more  detailed  state- 
ment by  my  attorney,  Mr.  Lawrence  J. 
Hogan.  formerly  a  distinguLshed  Mem- 
ber of  Congress  from  Maryland. 

My  statement  follows: 
Statemekt  bt  Congressman  Bob  Sikks  Be- 
fore THE  House  CoMMrrrEi  on  Standabds 
OF  Official  C'^nouct 

Mr  Chairman  and  gentlemen  of  the  com- 
mittee. I  welcome  this  Inquiry  by  the  House 
Committee  on  Standards  of  Official  Conduct 
I  want  the  truth,  not  Innuendos  or  ba.se!ess 
charges.  I  am  confident  an  Inquiry'  'will  bring 
out  the  truth,  something  the  liberal  media 
and  the  liberal  lobby  organizations  have 
failed  to  do  In  their  year-long  attempt  ti>  de- 
stroy me  poUtlcally.  Prlends.  supporters  and 
witnesses  who  know  the  truth  have  tried  on 
nui&erous     occasions     to     set     the     record 
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straight,  however,  thus  far  their  efforts  have 
been  to  no  avail. 

I  welcome  the  Inquiry  because  I  do  not 
want  innuendos  and  defamatory  allegations 
to  be  allowed  to  stand.  They  unjustly  malign 
36  years  of  public  service  In  which  I  have 
sought  to  exemplify  the  virtues  and  beliefs 
which  have  made  this  nation  strong  and 
kept  It  independent.  I  want  the  truth  and 
1  am  contldent  this  Inquiry  will  support  my 
contention  that  the  charges  before  you  were 
built  on  supposition  and  assumptions  and 
are  not  authenticated  by  the  facte. 

I  approach  this  hearing  cognizant  of  the 
purpose  behind  Common  Cau.se — a  self-pro- 
claimed guardian  of  American  citizens.  I  do 
not  purport  to  agree  with  their  tactics  In 
accomplishing  their  purpases.  and  I  have 
serious  doubts  ae  to  the  credlblUtv  of  their 
information  sources  My  attorney  and  I  have 
as.sembled  a  fa^-tual  respon-se  accompanied 
by  documented  evidence  to  each  aUegatlon 
of  ■conflict  of  Interest." 

The  overall  thrust  of  the  report  by  Com- 
mon Cause  is  "conflict  of  Interest."  Evidence 
will  verify  that  In  each  Instance  the  inter- 
ests of  my  country  and  the  welfare  and  liveli- 
hood of  mv  District  were  foremoet  in  my 
mind  and  were  the  prime  motivations  behind 
jny  actions. 

In  summation.  Common  Cause  has  Identi- 
fied and  disclosed  a  negative  Interpretation 
to  every  possible  aspect  of  my  Involvement 
m  three  financial  investments.  The  absolute 
facts  in  each  case  were  minimized  or  totally 
disregarded. 

II  ts  my  hope  that  factual  documentation 
presented  In  mv  behalf  will  assist  you  In 
Identifvlng  the  positive  effects  and  numerous 
beneficial  contributions  to  my  District  which 
resulted  directly  from  the  discharge  of  my 
Congressional  responslbUltles  in  an  hone.st 
and  effective  manner. 

These  facts  are  essential  for  an  Intelligent 
and  prompt  decision.  Such  full  disclosure 
will  help  the  public  In  general  and  specifi- 
cally my  constituency  rather  than  a  select 
group  serving  its  own  purpo.se.  which  at  this 
point  te  open  to  question  A  prompt  decision 
will  also  fulfill  the  Congressional  policy  of  the 
Committee  on  Standards  of  Official  Conduct 
as  set  forth  by  the  Congress  nine  years  ago. 
I  especially  appreciate  having  a  proper 
forum  for  this  inquiry.  Events  of  the  past 
several  years  have  severely  shaken  the  Ameri- 
can people's  confidence  In  the  government 
and  th.elr  public  officials  A  ca-se  such  as  this 
does  nothing  to  alleviate  this  situation  and 
is  unwarranted  when  one  considers  that  the 
voters  of  mv  District  evaluate  my  stature, 
Integrltv,  competence,  experience  and  philos- 
ophy every  two  vears,  and  have  voted  for  me 
over  all  opposition  In  22  straight  elections 
for  Congress   and   other  positions. 

I  realize  the  importance  of  full  disclosure 
and  openness  In  government,  feeling  It  Is 
sorelv  needed  to  reassure  our  people  on  the 
value  and  integrity  of  their  government 
Therefore,  I  extend  to  the  members  of  the 
Committee  my  total  cooperation  regarding 
any  que&tlon.s  artslng  from  the  material  be- 
fore you  and  will  be  glad  to  submit  any  ad- 
ditional documentation  deemed  neces-sary  to 
render  a  fair  and  objective  recommendation. 
My  attorney,  Mr  Lawrence  Hogan,  will  sub- 
mit for  the  Committee's  use  In  their  delib- 
erations, an  objective,  factual  presentation 
of  pertinent  data,  and  applicable  rules  and 
laws. 

I  would  like  to  briefly  touch  on  the  hlgh- 
llght-s  of  that  Statement  of  Pact. 

I  Santa  Rosa  Island. 

II  Palrchlld 

m.  First  Navy  Bank 

SANTA    ROSA   ISIAND 

My  tttomey  has  well  documented  the  fact 
that  there  is  no  poeelble  conflict  of  interest 
In  my  sponsorship  of  legislation  affecting 
Santa  Rosa  Island.  Restated  very  briefly,  all 


the  references  to  the  legislation  and  to  the 
property  itself  speak  only  of  Santa  Rosa 
Island.  The  leasehold  In  which  I  held  a  stock 
interest  was  not  on  Santa  Rosa  Island.  I 
didn't  consider  that  this  leasehold  would  be 
affected  by  the  legi.slatlon;  I  did  not  Intend 
that  It  be  benefited  by  the  legislation.  I  saw 
no  way  in  which  the  property  could  be  bene- 
fited, even  If  it  had  been  specihcally  in- 
cluded In  the  legislation. 

It  has  been  shown  unequlvocably  that  leg- 
islation was  introduced  at  the  request  of  the 
Okaloosa  island  Authority  In  order  that  they 
might  borrow  funds  for  Improvements  and 
for  utilities  on  Santa  Rosa  Island.  The  terms 
of  the  leasehold  In  which  I  held  an  interest 
on  the  two  small  Islands  now  known  as  Holi- 
day Isle  specificaliy  stated  that  the  Author- 
ity had  no  respKjnsibUlty  to  make  Improve- 
ments. The  costs  of  all  such  improvements 
were  to  be  borne  by  the  leaseholders. 

Development  of  the  two  small  Islands  had 
been  considered  Ul-advlsed  by  most  local 
businessmen  and  lenders,  not  because  of  the 
reverter  clause  in  the  title,  but  becau.se  the 
property  was  thought  to  be  of  poor  quality 
and  low-lying  character,  which  made  devel- 
opment difficult  and  expensive.  It  was  also 
too  far  away  from  p)opulouE  Fort  Walton 
Beach  where  beach  property  was  readily 
available  on  the  three-mile  strip  and  el.se- 
where 

It  Is  significant  that  there  was  an  almost 
immediate  benefit  to  the  property  on  Santa 
Ro.sa  Island  from  passage  of  the  bill  In  ques- 
tion. Sales  and  construction  progressed 
rapidly  following  passage  of  the  bill.  It  was 
several  years  before  there  was  an  appreciable 
activity  on  Holiday  Isle.  In  fact,  there  were 
no  substantial  sales  on  the  Island  until  five 
ypfirs  after  the  legislation  was  enacted  and 
then  only  after  considerable  expense  and  de- 
velopment by  CBS,  a  dramatic  rise  In  North 
Florida  real  estate  values,  and  an  aggressive 
sales  effort  at  bargain-basement  prices  and 
low  down  payments  by  a  local  real  estate 
agency  for  which  C.B.S  had  to  pay  a  10 '~r 
fee.  (Even  at  that  the  corporation  wa.s  forced 
to  do  Its  own  financing  1  The  difficulty  lay  in 
the  fact  that  the  property  was  not  developed 
under  the  spon.sorshlp  of  the  Okaloosa  Is- 
land Authority;  that  it  was  a  low-lying  tract 
which  was  partially  submerged  at  high  tide; 
that  it  required  filling  and  dredging;  and 
that  investors  were  apprehensive  about  the 
futtire  of  the  tract 

Any  benefit  to  me  as  a  leaseholder  was  in- 
cidental and  a  part  of  the  growth  of  the  area 
occurring  several  years  after  the  enactment 
of  the  legislation  referred  to.  In  fact,  much 
greater  development  and  much  higher  prop- 
erty values  occurred  after  I  had  disp>osed  of 
my  Interest  in  the  property. 

Let  me  call  attention  to  the  ftwit  that  the 
legislation  previously  referred  to  was  sup- 
ported by  the  Department  of  Defense,  the 
House  and  Senate  Armed  Services  Commit- 
ter's, and  both  U.S.  Senators  from  Florida. 
There  was  no  "Infiuence  Improperly  exerted" 
I  have  not  violated  the  t«nets  of  the  House 
rules 

For  me  to  be  guilty  of  unethical  conduct  In 
violation  of  the  rules  cited  by  Common  Cause. 
I  would  have  had  to  intend  to  use  my  posi- 
tion m  Congress  to  benefit  personally.  The 
record  falls  totally  to  support  such  a  con- 
tention 

Because  the  matter  Is  complex.  Common 
3ause  has  been  able  to  highlight  some  facts, 
Dverlook  others,  and  distort  still  others  at- 
tempting to  substantiate  Its  allegations  of 
unethical  conduct.  I  am  confident  the  Com- 
mittee will  find  nothing  to  validate  such 
charges. 

FADtCHILD    STOCK 

As  my  attorney  points  out,  I,  together  with 
other  civic  and  business  leaders  of  Crestvlew, 
Florida,  was  very  active  In  urging  Palrchlld 
Stratos  to  locate  a  plant  In  my  Congressional 
District  In  1963,  Palrchlld  Stratoe  opened  a 
plant  In  Crestvlew. 


To  show  my  appreciation  and  support  for 
this  company,  which  was  providing  Jobs  for 
my  constituents,  local  leaders  and  I  bought 
sinall  amounts  of  Palrchlld  stock.  PalrchUd 
was  and  Is  a  large  company  prlmarUy  devoted 
to  aircraft  manufacture  and  overhaul.  The 
amount  of  stock  which  I  owned  was  much  too 
sniiui  to  be  considered  a  means  for  making 
substantial  sums  of  money.  The  company  had 
experienced  economic  problems  in  carrying 
on  Its  operations.  There  was  no  Indication  of 
a  sudden  rise  In  the  price  of  PalrchUd  stock. 
I  wanted  to  show  confidence  In  the  company 
which  was  helping  my  District  and  my  people. 
Had  I  expected  substantial  financial  gain.  It 
Is  obvious  that  I  would  have  made  a  much 
larger  investment.  I  acquired  this  stock  In 
1964  and  1965.  prior  to  any  Congressional  re- 
porting requirement,  and  nearly  10  years  be- 
fore the  vote  which  Common  Cause  com- 
plains about. 

When  the  rules  of  disclosure  were  adopted 
in  1968, 1  made  a  judgment  common  to  others 
(i.e.,  that  If  less  than  HOOO  a  year  was  real- 
ized on  any  security  It  was  not  required  to 
be  reported  i .  When  the  Common  Cause  cam- 
paign to  unseat  me  used  this  Item  as  alleged 
Justification,  I  Inquired  and,  when  advised 
that  disclosure  was  required  by  the  Commit- 
tees  interpretation  even  If  my  income  in- 
volved onlv  $150  a  year,  I  promptly  and  for- 
mally advised  the  Committee  that  mine  was 
an  inadvertent  omission  and  the  stock  was 
sold.  My  total  investment  in  PalrchUd 
resulted  in  a  loss 

I  have  been  a  very  busy  man  all  of  my  Ule. 
I  have  devoted  Uttie  time  to  personal  busi- 
ness matters.  Call  It  carelessness  II  you  wish. 
But  again,  the  amount  of  stock  Involved  is 
obviously  insufficient  to  make  It  an  impor- 
tant financial  transaction  or  one  which  wotild 
In  any  way  Indicate  a  conflict  of  Interest. 

The  brief  filed  by  my  attorney  lists  deci- 
sion after  decision  by  Speakers  of  the  House 
in  interpreting  the  rule  on  voting  on  meas- 
ures before  that  body.  House  precedents  Indi- 
cate very  clearly  that  It  Is  absurd  for  Com- 
mon Cause  to  criticize  a  Member  of  Congress 
for  voting  on  a  military  appropriation  bill 
when  he  owns  only  a  mlnlscule  percentage  of 
the  stock  of  a  company  whose  products  are 
included  In  an  appropriation  bill.  The  prece- 
dents Indicate  very  clearly  that  Its  rule  re- 
ferring to  "direct  pecuniary  interest"  does 
not  refer  to  a  Member  as  one  of  a  class,  but 
only  to  direct  personal,  Individual  interest. 
The  House  has  always  made  a  distinction  be- 
tween the  Member  having  an  Interest  as  one 
of  a  class,  such  as  a  stockholder,  and  a  direct 
personal  Interest  The  charge  against  me  is 
Einalogous  to  saying  a  Member  Is  guilty  of 
xuiethlc&l  conduct  in  voting  for  a  reduction 
In  taxes  because  he  himself,  as  a  taxpayer, 
will  benefit  from  his  action. 

The  precedents  are  clear  that  only  the 
Member  is  competent  to  decide  on  a  given 
Issue  whether  his  motivation  in  votmg  a  cer- 
tain way  Is  In  the  national  Interest  or  In  his 
own  personal  Interest.  I  submit  that  there  Is 
no  conflict  of  Interest;  that  this  Is  clear  from 
the  facts  shown  by  the  record.  My  personal 
Interest  simply  was  not  Involved. 

The  records  show  that  I  have  been  a  rigor- 
ous proponent  of  deleiise  appropriations 
measures  during  all  of  my  service  In  Con- 
gress: that  I  have  not  differentiated  between 
suppUers  of  deifense  systems  in  my  voting 
It  Is  Immaterial  to  me  who  is  the  manu- 
facture If  It  is  clearly  shown  that  the  de- 
fense system  In  question  Is  needed  for  our 
nation's  security. 

Por  Common  Cause  to  contend  that  I  was 
motivated  by  personal  Interest  rather  than 
the  national  interest  In  voting  for  a  defense 
appropriation  bill  (on  which  the  vote  for 
passage  was  350  to  43)  Is  patently  rtdlculotis. 

raST    NAVT    BANK 

The  decision  to  allow  the  Pirst  Navy  Bank 
to  locate  on  the  Pensacola  Naval  Air  Station 
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was  luadf  by  the  Acting  Comptroller  of  the 
Navy  and  confirmed  by  the  Secretary  oX  the 
Navy.  His  memorandum  and  the  Secretary 
of  the  Navy's  confirmation,  which  are  In  Navy 
files,  make  clear  that  the  Navy  was  thor- 
oughly convinced  that  a  new  bank  was 
needed  on  the  base  because  of  poor  service, 
extending  through  many  years,  by  an  existing 
facility. 

My  attorney's  brief  makes  It  quite  clear 
that  I  did  not  acquire  financial  Interest  In 
First  Navy  Bank  until  after  the  banJc  had 
been  routinely  approved  by  the  Comptroller 
of  the  State  of  Florida  and  after  the  bank 
had  been  authorized  to  operate  on  the  Navy 
base  by  the  Department  of  the  Navy.  My 
contacta  with  federal  and  state  authorities 
in  support  of  the  bank's  application  for  a 
charter  were  a  normal  constituent  service 
rendered  by  a  Congressman.  The  request  was 
for  a  full -service  bank,  of  which  there  were 
a  number  in  operation  on  Army  and  Air  Force 
Installations,  some  of  them  of  long  standing 

Long  after  the  bank  was  established  In 
a  fully  legitimate  manner,  criticisms  were 
launched  by  the  liberal  press,  some  of  which 
had  a  direct  interest.  This  brought  about  an 
investigation  by  the  Department  of  the  Navy. 
Inquiries  also  were  made  to  the  Comptroller 
of  the  State  of  Florida  about  the  bank  and 
Its  operations.  Both  the  Comptrollers  state- 
ments and  the  Navy  Investigative  report  have 
shown  that  First  Navy  Bank  Is  a  legitimate, 
sound  and  needed  enterprise.  Neither  the 
Comptroller's  statements  nor  the  Navy's  In- 
vestigative report  were  In  any  sense  critical 
of  me. 

The  specific  charge  against  me  Is  that  I 
did  not  report  ownership  of  stock  In  First 
Navy  Bank.  As  my  attorney  has  stated.  It  was 
a  Florida  state  bank.  A  reading  of  your  regu- 
lations for  reporting  stock  was  Interpreted  by 
me  and  my  office  staff  as  meaning  that  a  state 
bank  which  Is  Insured  by  FDIC  is  not  In  fact 
subject  to  federal  regulation.  We  did  not 
feel  that  FDIC  Is  a  regulatory  agency  and  we 
relied  on  what  we  felt  was  a  sound  Inter- 
pretation. Perhaps  we  should  have  asked  for 
a  ruling  from  the  Ethics  Committee,  but  It 
did  not  appear  necessary.  We  have  since 
learned  that  a  determination  has  been  made 
by  the  distinguished  Chairman  of  this  Com- 
mittee that  state  bank  stock  l.s  reportable 

Please  note  that  the  stock  was  reported 
when  I  was  advised  that  the  bank  had  be- 
come a  member  of  the  Federal  Reserve  Sys- 
tem. Application  was  filed  by  First  Navy  Bank 
to  become  a  member  of  the  Federal  Re.serve 
System  on  August  2,  1974,  and  membership 
was  effective  on  August  30,  1974.  In  con- 
sequence, a  report  of  stock  ownership  by  me 
was  filed  on  April  24,  1975  for  the  year  1974 
The  charge  of  conflict  of  Interest  was  not 
made  by  Common  Cause  until  July  10.  1975 

What  Is  before  you  Is  a  narrowing  down 
from  the  original  charges,  which  covered  the 
waterfront.  Literally,  the  media  used  every 
political  distortion  told  about  me  In  forty 
years  In  public  life.  Each  of  you  knows  some- 
thing about  political  fabrication.  Included 
was  a  charge  that  I  owned  a  big  trucking 
line  In  which  neither  I  nor  any  member  of 
my  family  have  ever  owned  as  much  as  a 
share  of  stock. 

The  elements  which  are  attacking  me  want 
to  control  the  Defense  Subcommittee  of 
Appropriations.  They  want  to  cut  defense 
spending  far  below  the  budgeted  amounts 
recommended  by  the  Administration  and  es- 
sential for  national  security.  In  turn,  they 
seek  to  Increase  substantially  above  the 
budget  the  funds  available  for  social  and 
welfare  programs.  Their  lack  of  interest  In 
national  security  is  further  attested  by  the 
fact  that  the  media  prints  every  government 
secret  they  can  lay  their  hands  on. 

It  should  be  obvious  that  the  Chairman- 
ship of  the  Defense  Subcommittee  of  Appro- 
priations Is  almost  within  reach  for  them. 
That  Is  a  very  powerful  poeltlon.  I  am  the 


ranking  member  of  the  Subcommittee.  I  am 
In  their  way.  For  years,  as  ranking 
member  of  the  Defease  Appropriations  Sub- 
committee, I  have  been  very  outsp>okeD  for 
adequate  expenditures  for  defense,  a  posi- 
tion obviously  opposed  by  Common  Cause. 

No  small  part  of  the  liberal  opposition  to 
me  Is  the  fact  that  my  record  In  Congress 
has  been  generally  conservative.  Whatever 
Influence  I  exercise  In  the  House  has  been 
toward  moderation  In  spending.  I  have  a 
deep  concern  about  fiscal  responslbUtty  in 
govertunent.  Perhaps  this  makes  me  old- 
fashioned  in  the  eyes  of  the  more  liberal 
elements,  and  as  a  senior  member  of  the 
House  I  have  become  a  natural  target  of 
thoee  who  want  a  new  philosophy  of  govern- 
ment In  America. 

Common  Cause  Is  speaking  for  this  group 
You  will  note  they  did  not  ask  that  I  be 
removed  from  the  Chairmanship  of  the  Mili- 
tary Construction  Subcommittee  of  Appro- 
priations. That  would  not  serve  tlielr  pur- 
pose. They  ask  that  I  be  removed  from  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations.  ThU  Is  a  new 
departure  from  actions  previously  taken  by 
the  Congress.  Last  year  committee  chair- 
men were  removed  but  allowed  to  remain  as 
ranking  members  of  their  committees  The 
Common  Cause  cabal  wants  to  still  my  voice 
for  national  security 

I  consider  It  Important  to  point  out  that 
no  one  has  claimed  that  there  has  ever  been 
anything  illegal  In  any  of  my  personal  busi- 
ness transactions.  Thus,  at  best,  what  Is  at 
Issue  Is  a  matter  of  Judgment.  None  of  my 
Investments  have  been  made  with  other  than 
my  own  savings.  In  my  own  name,  and  at 
my  own  risk.  The  Inference  has  been  left  that 
I  am  a  very  wealthy  man.  This  Is  untrue. 
Whatever  I  have  accumulated  Is  largely  In 
Florida  real  property  which  was  acquired 
through  the  years,  most  of  It  at  times  when 
the  prices  were  very  low  in  comparison  with 
present  values.  I  believe  In  my  area  and  I 
have  Invested  there 

In  a  sense,  the  only  thing  that  Is  striking 
about  all  of  these  matters  Is  the  staleness 
and  lack  of  significance  in  various  "charges  " 
against  me.  With  all  the  disclosures  of  possi- 
ble criminal  activities,  of  current  and  con- 
tinuing conflicts  of  Interest,  of  ethically 
questionable  disclosures  of  secret  govern- 
ment documents  and  the  like  Irvolvlng  Con- 
gressmen and  news  media,  In  the  new  era 
of  "post-Watergate  morality",  it  Is  difficult 
to  understand  the  Intense  Interest  being 
shown  by  some  elements  of  the  media  In  In- 
consequential business  transactions  of  mine 
which  occurred  up  to  10.  15  and  more  years 
ago — and  only  mine. 

My  constituents,  like  those  of  any  other 
public  official,  are  accustomed  to  political 
charges  and  their  support  for  me  through 
the  years  shows  their  disregard  for  such 
charges  Insofar  as  I  am  concerned.  The  fact 
Is  they  know  the  truth  and  they  did  not 
learn  It  from  the  liberal  media  or  from  liberal 
lobbying  organizations.  Their  support  for  me 
has  never  been  stronger  than  It  is  today  be- 
cause they  know  there  Is  no  truth  In  these 
charges  of  conflict  of  interest. 


TRUTH  IN  DEFENSE— PART  U 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  (Mr.  Downey)  Is 
recognized  for  30  minutes. 

Mr.  DOWNEY  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Speaker,  as  part  of  my  continuing  series 
of  "Truth  in  Defense"  bulletins,  I  re- 
cently questioned  a  position  taken  by 
the  Secretary  of  Defense  on  the  effec- 
tiveness of  our  military  research  and  de- 
velopment programs. 

I  informed  him  of  our  disagreement 
In  a  self-explanatory  letter,  also  sent  to 


all  Members  of  Congress,  which  I  insert 
at  the  conclusion  of  my  remarks.  I 
offered  to  include  his  response,  in  full 
and  without  comment.  However,  since 
he  has  not  submitted  a  response,  and 
since  apparently  no  Member  of  Congress 
here  Intends  to  defend  tlie  Secretary's 
position,  it  appears  that  this  discussion 
win  consist  of  my  views  only. 

I  regret  this,  but  at  the  same  time  I 
can  understand  that,  given  the  weakness 
of  the  Secretar>''s  position,  nobody,  In- 
cluding him.  will  want  to  defend  it.  In 
any  case,  I  now  insert  my  letter; 

House  of  Representattvks. 
Woihtngton.  DC  .  May  3.  1976. 
Re  Truth  In  Defense — Part  n. 

DCAR  Colleague  This  is  the  second  in  a 
series  of  commentaries  on  incorrect  or  mis- 
leading statements  by  public  figures  on  ques- 
tions of  national  defense 

STATEMENT 

At  a  recent  meeting  of  the  Electronics 
Industries  Association  In  Washington,  re- 
ported in  Aviation  Week  magazine  on  March 
29.  1976.  Secretary  of  Defense  Donald  H. 
Rumsfeld  made  the  following  statement  with 
regard  to  US.  and  Soviet  military  cepabUl- 
tles: 

•'For  the  last  10  to  15  years,  Soviet  capa- 
bilities have  been  expanding  Ours  have  not." 

In  an  Interview  with  Marianne  Means  and 
John  Hall,  printed  In  the  Boston  Herald  Ad- 
vertiser on  March  7.  1976  (I  assume  It  was 
also  printed  In  the  other  Hearst  newspapers). 
Secretary  Rumsfeld  said: 

"I  am  not  given  to  overstatement.  It  Is 
not  that  the  Soviets  are  10  feet  tall,  but 
where  they  used  to  be  5-foot-3,  they  have 
become  5-foot-9*/i.  and  they  are  growing  and 
we  are  not." 

Both  statements  were  made  without  quali- 
fication. Since  the  first  was  a  prepared  speech 
and  the  second,  while  a  verbal  Interview,  was 
reviewed  and  revised  by  the  Secretary,  we 
must  conclude  they  represent  his  carefully 
considered  views  rather  than  a  possible  slip 
of  the  tongue. 

BESPONSE 

In  the  Truth  In  Defense"  series.  It  Is  my 
normal  practice  to  be  as  specific  as  possible 
In  dlscus-slng  the  validity  of  the  statement 
In  question.  But  Secretary  Rumsfeld's  asser- 
tion that  our  military  cap>ablllty  has  not 
grown  over  the  past  fifteen  years  and  Is  not 
growing  today  Ls  so  sweeping  that  It  requires 
detailed  examination  of  every  weapon  In  our 
Inventory — obviously  beyond  the  scope  of 
this  letter. 

You  may  recall  that  I  pointed  out.  In 
"Truth  In  Defense — Part  1'  how  the  Mark 
12A  mLssUe  "bomb",  described  by  the  Pen- 
tagon as  a  "modest  Improvement",  will  have 
seven  times  the  hard  tar^'et  kill  capability 
of  the  present  Mark  12.  The  Mark  12,  In 
turn.  Is  the  product  of  several  previous  gen- 
erations of  similar  major  Improvements. 

According  to  Secretary  Rumsfeld,  none  of 
this  progress  Is  worth  anything. 

Every  new  weapons  sj-&tem  for  which 
Congress  Is  asked  to  appropriate  funds  Is 
presented  to  us  as  giving  a  major  improve- 
ment In  capability  over  Its  predeces.sor.  If 
we  were  to  agree  with  Secretary  Rumsfeld, 
which  I  certainly  do  not.  we  would  have  tii 
conclude  that  ail  money  spent  for  mil  it  an,- 
research  and  development  and  for  improved 
weapons  over  the  past  fifteen  years  has  been 
wasted  and  Is  being  wasted  today,  since  It 
has  not  expanded  our  capabilities. 

If  the  Secretary's  statement  had  been 
made  off  the  cuff.  I  would  have  dlsml.s.sed  It 
as  an  unfortunate  misstatement.  But  this 
Is  clearly  what  he  means  to  sav:  he  has  said 
It  repeatedlv.  without  quallflr atlon.  with  op- 
portunity both  for  forethought  and  recon- 
sideration   As  a  result,  anv  American  citizen 
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who  believes  him — of  course  many  Ameri- 
cans do  believe  the  Secretary  of  Defense 
when  he  discusses  th»  capabilities  of  his 
own  department — would  be  led  to  the  false 
conclusion  that  our  military  capability  Is 
not  growing  and  has  not  grown  over  the  past 
fifteen  years.  He  would  also  have  to  con- 
clude tliat  those  m  the  Department  of  De- 
fense who  spent  the  taxpayers'  money  for 
advanced  weapons  did  so  In  all  cases  under 
false  pretenses,  which  Ls  pi&lnly  preposter- 
ous. 

I  shall  take  a  Special  Order  to  discuss  this 
matter  on  Wednesday.  May  5th.  Whether 
you  agree  with  me  or  with  the  Secretary,  I 
hope  you  will  be  able  to  participate. 

An  advance  copy   of   this  letter   was  sent 
lo  Secretary  Rumsfeld  on  April  2.  along  with 
an   offer   to   circulate   his   response.   He   has 
not  responded. 
Sincerely. 

Thomas  J.  Dowket, 
Member  of  Congress 


OMB  OBSTACLE  TO  EFFECTIVE 
CONGRESSIONAL  INFLXTENCE  ON 
BUDGET 

'Mr.  OTTINGER  asked  and  was  given 
peimission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.  I 

Mr.  OTTINGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of 
the  most  significant  obstacles  to  effective 
congressional  influence  in  the  budget 
process  has  been  the  Office  of  Manage- 
ment and  Budget.  Originally  intended  a.s 
a  budget  and  accounting  agency  coordi- 
nating agency  programs.  OMB  under  the 
Nixon  and  Ford  administrations  has 
moved  f;ir  beyond  that  into  a  powerful 
pohcymakmg  body  within  the  executive 
branch  and  one  which  remains  largely 
unanswerable  to  Congress. 

OMB  has  tried  stienuouslj  lo  main- 
tain its  public  facade  of  powerlessne.ss. 
If  one  seeks  rationales  for  budget  cuts 
from  OMB  its  officials  will  generally 
claim  innocence  and  suggest  you  consult 
the  agency  concerned.  Efforts  to  have 
OMB  staff  testify  on  their  budget  deci- 
sions which  have  affected  billions  of  dol- 
lars of  program  funds  usually  receive  the 
same  response:  talk  to  the  departments 
involved— decisions  are  made  there. 

Off  the  record  consultations  with  those 
agencies,  of  course,  reveal  a  far  different 
story.  Important — and  final — decisions 
are  made  in  the  Office  of  Management 
and  Budget,  and  there  Is  no  doubt  that 
those  decisions  have  a  major  impact  on 
policy. 

By  cutting  programs  it  does  not  like, 
by  recommending  rescissions  and  defer- 
rals, bv  adjusting  line  items  within  a  de- 
partmental budget.  OMB  frequently 
overrules  those  offices  that  have  the  legal 
responsibility  for  carr>'ing  out  congres- 
sionally  mandated  programs:  and  it  in 
effect  often  overrules  Congress  itself: 
yet.  throughout  this  proce.ss  it  maintains 
the  fiction  that  the  decisions  are  being 
made  elsewhere. 

In  effect,  then.  OMB  becomes  a  fourth 
branch  of  government  Congress  creates 
programs  and  enacts  them  into  law:  the 
President  signs  them  Into  law  and  his 
departments  and  agencies  seek  to  earn' 
them  out:  the  courts  pass  on  them;  and 
OME  starves  them  to  death  Two  ex- 
amples illustrate  my  point: 
•'     In    late    1973    Congress    created    the 
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handicapped  assistance  loan  program — 
HAL — within  the  Small  Business  Admin- 
istration. Its  purpose  was  to  provide  low 
interest  loans  to  handicapped  individuals 
interested  in  starting  or  expanding  a 
small  business. 

Following  enactment  it  took  SEA  ex- 
actly 1  year  to  write  the  regulations  for 
the  HAL  program — another  executive 
tactic  for  dealing  with  programs  it 
does  not  like.  Six  weeks  later  a  telegram 
was  sent  from  the  SBA  central  office  to 
all  district  offices  ordering  them  not  to 
approve  any  HAL  direct  loans  as  no 
money  would  be  available  for  the  pro- 
gram in  fiscal  year  1975.  Subsequent  in- 
vestigation made  it  clear  that  this  deci- 
sion was  made  in  the  Office  of  Manage- 
ment and  Budget  and  communicated  to 
the  SBA  Administrator  by  phone,  over 
his  protest.  The  result  was  a  program 
dead  before  its  first  loan  had  been 
approved. 

This  story,  however,  has  a  happy  end- 
ing. Thanks  to  the  intercession  of  some 
Influential  Members  of  Congress,  tlie  de- 
cision was  reversed.  Since  that  time  the 
program  has  been  funded  at  only  S5  mil- 
lion per  year  for  direct  loans,  an  amount 
fully  allocated  early  each  year,  while  the 
$30  million  OMB  has  designated  in 
guaranteed  loans  goes  undersubscnbed. 
It  has  been  .  obvious  for  some  time  to 
those  Members  of  Congress  familiar  with 
this  program  that  it  is  not  popular  in  the 
administration,  and  that  OMB  has  done 
everything  it  could  to  kill  it.  Congres- 
sional vigilance  has  partly  saved  the  pro- 
gram, but  that  should  not  be  necessary. 
From  our  point  of  view  the  congressional 
role  should  be  passing  the  law  in  the 
flrst  place,  not  continually  having  to  see 
that  it  stays  passed. 

Another  more  recent  example  concerns 
my  own  experience  on  the  Science  and 
Technology  Committee  reviewing  the 
ERDA  budget.  When  the  budget  was  sub- 
mitted, it  was  quite  clear  that  the  bulk 
of  it  was  set  aside  for  nuclear  programs 
at  the  expense  of  other  cat.egories  of  re- 
newable energv-  sources.  This  is  a  policy 
we  might  debate  at  another  time,  but 
I  raise  the  i.ssue  because  of  what  we  dis- 
covered when  the  committee  requested 
and  received  pre -OMB  budget  figures- 
figures  developed  at  lower  levels  within 
ERDA — giving  estimates  of  what  was 
needed  to  carry  out  the  Agency's  man- 
dated programs. 

These  pre-OMB  figures  revealed  that 
OMB  had  cut  the  requested  solar  budget, 
for  example,  by  31.5  percent,  the  con- 
sen-ation  budget  by  45  percent,  and  the 
requested  nuclear  program  budget  by 
7.6  percent. 

The  net  effect  of  the  OMB  action  has 
been  to  make  nuclear  energy  our  primary 
hope  for  the  future.  Many  of  us  here  in 
the  Congress  have  grave  doubts  about 
such  reliance,  but  beyond  that,  the 
vurious  pieces  of  legislation  authorizing 
ERDA  programs  were  designed  to  pro- 
mote the  development  of  a  wide  varletj.' 
of  energy  sources.  We  are  discovering, 
though,  that  OMB  has  alreadj-  made  up 
its  mind  and  is  imposing  that  opinion  on 
the  rest  of  us— both  ERDA  technical  ex- 
perts and  Congress — through  its  control 
of  the  budget. 

My  purpose  in  making  ttiese  comments 


is  not  simply  to  attack  OMB — a  central 
budget  coordinating  agency  is  essential 
to  the  administration  of  a  ccMnplex  gov- 
ernment— rather  I  think  it  is  important 
that  we  in  Congress  have  a  greater 
awareness  of  what  OMB  is  doing,  tliat 
we  pierce  that  facade  of  feigned  power- 
lessness  and  obtain  the  information 
necessarj'  to  assess  OMB  decisions  and 
act  on  them  in  Congress. 

One  way  to  begin  that  process  is 
through  the  systematic  scrutiny  of 
agency  submissions  to  OMB  in  addition 
to  those  figures  approved  by  OMB,  just 
as  the  Science  and  Technology  Commit- 
tee has  done  with  respect  to  the  ERDA 
budget. 

Though  figures  are  supposedly  avail- 
able on  request,  they  are  not  always  re- 
quested and  not  always  given.  The  bill  I 
am  introducing  today  will  remedj'  that 
problem  by  requiring  submission  of  pre- 
OMB  figures — both  departmental  re- 
quests to  agency  heads  and  agency  re- 
quests to  OMB — along  with  the  budget. 
Further,  it  will  specify  that  OMB  per- 
sonnel be  required  to  appear  and  testily 
on  their  decisions  before  the  appropriate 
committees. 

These  two  steps  taken  together  will 
permit  Congress  to  systematically  re- 
ceive information  on  the  nature  and  ex- 
tent of  OMB  actions  and  to  prevent 
OMB  efforts  to  strangle  authorized  pro- 
grams in  defiance  of  other  executive 
agencies  and  Congress.  The  text  of  the 
bill  follows : 

H.R.   13622 
A  bill  to  amend  the  Budget  and  Accounting 
Act.  1921,  to  require  that  all  deparLmeatal 
budget  requests  made  to  the  Office  of  Man- 
agement and  Budget  with  respect  to  any 
fiscal   year  be  submitted  to  the  Congress 
along  with  the  President's  budget  for  such 
year,  and  that  officials  of  the  Office  of  Man- 
agement and  Budget,  when  requested  to  do 
so  by  the  apxpropriate  committees  of  the 
Congress,   testify   before  such   committees 
on    the    President's   budget   and    on    such 
departmental   budget   requests 
Be  tt  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives    of    the     United    States    of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  la)  sec- 
tion 201(a)    of  the  Budget  and  Accounting 
Act,   1921    (31  U.S.C    ilia)  I,  Is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  (after  and  below 
paragraph  (13)  )  the  following  new  sentence: 
"The   Budget   transmitted    under    this   sub- 
section •with  respect  to  any  fiscal  year  shall 
be  accompanied  by  the  requests  for  appro- 
priations which  were  prepared  and  submitted 
to  the  Office  of  Management  and  Budget  for 
such   year   under   section   215   by   the  heads 
of  the   various  departments   and   establish- 
ments whose  programs  and  activities  are  In- 
cluded m  such  Budget,  along  wl-;,h  any  fig- 
ures   develop)ed    by    subordinate    officers    of 
such   departments   and   establishments   and 
furnished  to  the  heads  thereof  for  submis- 
sion with  respect  to  such  yetir  as  required  by 
the  last  sentence  of  such  section." 

(b)  Section  215  of  such  Act  (31  U.S.C.  23) 
Is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  sentence:  "Any  request  for 
appropriations  submitted  to  the  Office  of 
Management  and  Budget  by  the  head  of  a 
department  or  estabUsmment  under  tills  sec- 
tion shaU  Include  or  be  accompanied  by  all 
figures  which  have  been  developed  by  sub- 
ordinate officers  of  such  department  or  es- 
tablishment for  purposes  of  assessing  and 
determining  the  funds  needed  to  carry  out 
the  programs  and  activities  under  their  ad- 
ministration." 

(c)  Section  216(ai   of  such  Act  (31  U.S.C. 
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24(a)  )  Is  amended  by  Inserting  "(ftlonp  with 
any  flgures  developed  as  provided  in  the  last 
sentence  of  section  215) "  after  "prepared  and 
submitted". 

Sec  2  Section  212  of  the  Budget  and 
Accounting  Act.  1921  (31  U  S.C  20).  Is 
amended — 

(1 )  by  striking  out  "having  jtirlsdlctlon 
over  revenue  or  appropriations":   and 

(2)  by  striking  out  "such  aid  and  tnfor- 
nmtlon  as  It  may  request"  and  Inserting  In 
lieu  thereof  "such  aid  and  Information  con- 
cerning matters  within  Its  Jurisdiction.  In- 
cluding the  giving  of  testimony  before  the 
committee  or  a  subcommittee  thereof  by 
appropriate  officials  of  the  Office,  as  It  may 
request". 

Sec.  3.  The  amendments  made  by  this  Act 
shall  apply  with  respect  to  the  Presidents 
budget,  and  related  matters,  for  fiscal  years 
beginning  after  I97fi 


S    1  COMPROMISE  PROPOSAL  STILL 
UNACCEPTABLE 

<  Mr  OTTINGER  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  extra- 
neous matter.' 

Mr.  OTTINGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Senate  Judiciary  Committee  was  sched- 
uled to  meet  yesterday  to  consider  wheth- 
er a  markup  of  the  controversial  bill  8. 
1  should  be  undertaken  this  year.  I 
understand  that  a  crowded  agenda  pre- 
vented the  committee  from  considering 
thi-s  issue  but  I  would  like  to  take  a  mo- 
ment to  discuss  it  here,  since  a  great  deal 
of  attention  has  focused  on  the  so-called 
Criminal  Justice  Reform  Act  as  Intro- 
duced by  Senator  John  McClellan  and 
the  compromise  proposals  offered  by 
Senators  Kennedy,  Hart,  and  Abourezk. 

I  think  that  all  Members  of  Congress 
are  well  aware  of  the  ramifications  of 
S.  1  as  currently  written,  and  I  think 
many  of  us  agree  about  its  dangers  and 
the  threats  it  poses  to  our  civil  liberties 
and  individual  rights.  In  my  view,  it  sub- 
stantially repeals  the  Constitution  and 
the  Bill  of  Rights. 

I  certainly  know  that  our  criminal  laws 
need  revision,  reform,  and  recodification 
and  the  attempts  of  Senators  Kennedy. 
Hart,  and  Abourezk  to  obtain  the  best 
bill  they  possibly  can  from  the  Senate 
Judiciary  Committee  Ls  commendable 
But  can  any  compromise  reform  S  1?  I 
am  inclined  to  aKree  with  my  distin- 
guished collpat,'ue  from  Illinois,  Abner 
MiKVA,  that  "a  monster  without  some  of 
its  fang.s  Is  still  a  monster." 

The  great  fear  I  have  is  that  in  our 
desire  to  reform  the  Federal  criminal 
ro<ie.  we  will  be  too  hasty  in  allowing  a 
highly  complex  measure  to  become  law 
without  sub  I  ec  ting  all  of  Its  provisions  to 
the  thoruugh  public  scrutiny  they  must 
receive.  The  proposed  S  1  compromise,  in 
my  view,  must  be  subjectttl  to  that  kind 
of  examination.  I  am  convinced  that 
when  thLs  compromise  Ls  analyzed,  tliosc 
Members  of  this  House  concerned  with 
the  [)rotection  of  our  civil  liberties  will 
still  And  it  an  unacceptable  alU'rnative 
It  is  my  hope  that  the  Senate  Judiciary 
Committee  will  recognize  this  and  will 
abandon  its  ill-fated  attempts  to  pass 
thLs  dangerous  legLslatlon  even  in  its  re- 
vised form. 

There  are  thcxse  who  still  believe  that 
S.  1  can  be  reformed  and  refined  to  meet 
the  objections  which   have  been   raised 


by  many  in  the  legal  community,  but  the 
chance  of  tliis  Ls  slight  at  best.  It  Uxik 
more  than  1,000  changes  In  the  substance 
of  S.  1  to  convert  It  to  the  more  accept- 
able alternative  which  has  been  offered 
by  my  colleagues  on  the  Hoase  Judiciary 
Committee,  Robert  Kastenmeier  and 
Don  Edwards,  joined  by  Congressman 
MiKVA.  The  chances  are  small,  particu- 
larly in  the  areas  of  oflQcial  secrets  and 
CLA/'FBI  abuses,  that  many  of  the  con- 
structive changes  could  be  upheld  on  the 
floor,  especially  in  this  election  year. 

The  American  people  deserve  a  real 
alternative  to  S.  1,  not  a  bad  compromise 
of  their  constitutional  rights.  Tlie  Senat* 
Judiciary  Committee  should  not  report 
out  the  measure  in  any  form. 


LEAVE  OP  ABSENCE 

By  unanimous  consent,  leave  of  ab- 
sence was  grranted  to : 

Mr.  CoRMAN  lat  the  request  of  Mr. 
O'Neill)  after  4  p.m.  today  and  for  Fri- 
day, May  7,  on  account  of  official  busi- 
ness. 

Mr.  Recula  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Rhodes)  for  May  7.  on  account  of  ofBcial 
business. 


SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
address  the  House,  following  the  legisla- 
tive program  and  any  special  orders  here- 
tofore entered,  was  granted  to: 

Mr.  Randall,  for  10  minutes,  today; 
and  to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

iThe  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  GuYER)  to  revise  and  ex- 
tend their  remarks  and  include  extrane- 
ous matter:) 

Mr.  Sarasin,  for  10  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Boa  Wilson,  for  15  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Kemp,  for  15  minutes,  today. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Baucus)  to  revise  and  extend 
their  remarks  and  to  include  extraneoas 
material: ) 

Mr.  Gk)NZALEZ.  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Annunzio,  for  5  minutes,  today 

Mr.  Wolff,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Pkeyer,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Ms.  Abzug,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr  Reuss,  for  15  minutes,  today 

Mrs.  Meyner.  fur  10  mmutes,  today. 

Mr.  DoMiNicK  V.  Daniels,  for  10  min- 
utes, today 

Mr   SiKES,  for  60  minutes,  today 

Mr.  Downey  of  New  York,  for  30  min- 
utes, today. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

By  imanlmous  consent,  permission 
to  revise  and  extend  remarks  was 
granted  to: 

Mr  Traxler  immediately  following 
the  remarks  of  Mr  Solarz  during  gen- 
eral debate  in  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  today  on  H  R.  9043. 

'  The  following  Members  '  at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  GuYER"  and  to  Include  ex- 
traneou.s  matter:) 

Mr    FORSYTHE. 

Mr   Crane. 

Mr  Symms  In  two  Instances. 

Mr.  Oilman. 


Mr.  Frenzel  In  three  Instances. 

Mr.  Thone 

Mr.  Michel  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Cartfr  in  two  instances. 

Mr  Wir.ciNS. 

Mr  ANDER.SO.N  of  Illinois. 

Mr.  Latta. 

Mr.  Ftndley. 

Mr  Beard  of  Tennessee. 

Mr   Hyde. 

Mr     .\BDNOR. 

I  The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Baucus  I  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter: ) 

Mr.  (jOnzalez  In  three  Instances. 

Mr.  Anderson  of  California  in  three 
instances. 

Mr.  Stokes  in  two  Instances. 

Mr.  Carney  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Addabbo. 

Mr.  Waxman. 

Mr  Ford  of  Michigan. 

Mr.  McCormack. 

Mr.  Rodino. 

Mr  Fisher  in  10  instances. 

Mr     MURTHA. 

Mr  MiKVA  in  two  Instances. 
Mr  Woi.FF 
Mr.  Delaney. 
Mr.  Phillip  Burton. 
Mr.  Zeferetti. 
Mr.  Mazzoli. 

Mr  McDonald  of  Georgia. 
Mr  TrACUE  in  six  instances. 
Mrs.  Keys. 

Mr.  Andrews  of  North  Carolina  in  two 
instances. 
Mr.  Boland  in  two  instances. 
Mr.  Edgar 

Mr.  MooRHEAD  of  Penn-sylvanla. 
Mr.  Dodd  in  two  Instances. 
Mr  Dow  NEY  of  New  York. 
Mr   Lehman. 
Mr  MoTTL. 


SENATE  BILLS  REFERRED 

Bills  of  the  Senate  of  the  following 
titles  were  taken  from  the  Speaker's 
table  and,  under  the  rule,  referred  as  fol- 
lows : 

S.  2679  An  act  to  establish  a  Commission 
on  Security  and  Cooperation  In  Europe:  to 
the  Committee  on  International  Relations 

S.  3031.  An  act  to  authorize  the  erection  of 
a  status  of  Bernardo  de  Oalvez  on  public 
grounds  in  the  District  of  Columbia;  t<^  the 
Committee  i>n  House  Administration. 


ADJOLTINMENT 

Mr  BAUCUS.  Mr  Speaker,  I  move  that 
the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to:  accordingly 
<at  6  o'clock  and  24  minutes  p.m.' .  under 
Its  previous  order,  the  House  adjourned 
until  tomorrow.  Friday,  May  7,  1978,  at 
10  o'clock  am 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS. 
ETC 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXTV.  executive 
communications  were  taken  from  the 
Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  follows; 

3199  A  letter  from  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  transmitting  amendments  to 
the  oyxTHtlnK  budget  of  the  District  of 
C-olumhla  for  fiscal  year  1976  and  the  tranal- 
tlon  quarter,  and  an  amendment  to  the 
capital   budget  for  fiscal   year   1976   (H.  Doc. 
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No  94-486) ;  to  the  Committee  on  Appropria- 
tions and  orden?cl  to  be  printed 

3200.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Navy,  transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legis- 
lation to  amend  section  409  of  title  37, 
United  States  Code,  to  eliminate  restrictions 
for  tran-sportlng  a  house  trailer  or  mobile 
dwelling  by  a  member  of  the  uniformed 
sen'lces,  and  for  other  purposes:  to  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Ser^'lces. 

3201.  A  letter  from  the  Deputy  Assistant 
Secretary  of  Defense  (Installations  and 
Housing),  transmitting  notice  of  the  loca- 
tion, nature,  and  estimated  co.^t  of  various 
construction  projects  proposed  to  be  under- 
taken for  the  Army  National  CJuard,  pur- 
suant to  10  use.  2'233a(l):  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Armed  Services. 

3202.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior,  transmitting  a  copy  of 
a  proposed  amendment  to  a  concession  con- 
tract for  the  continued  provision  of  accom- 
modations, facilities  and  services  for  the 
public  In  Cape  Hatteras  National  Seashore. 
N.C  ,  for  a  term  of  one  year  ending  Decem- 
ber 31,  1976,  pursuant  to  67  Stat  271  and 
70  Stat.  543;  to  the  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs. 

3203.  A  letter  from  the  A.s.sl.^tant  Legal  Ad- 
viser for  Treaty  Affairs,  Department  of  State, 
transmitting  copies  of  International  agree- 
ments, other  than  treaties,  entered  into  by 
the  United  States,  pursuant  to  section  112 
(b)  of  Pxibllc  Law  92-403:  to  the  Committee 
on  International  Relations 

3204.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Trans- 
portation, transmitting  a  report  on  the  ef- 
fects outside  the  Northeastern  region  of  the 
abandonment  or  discontinuance  of  raUroad 
services,  pursuant  to  section  904  of  Public 
Law  94-210;  to  the  Committee  on  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce. 

3205.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  Presi- 
dent's Biomedical  Research  Panel,  transmit- 
ting the  Pai.els  review  and  assessment  of  the 
conduct,  support,  policies,  and  management 
of  biomedical  and  behavioral  research  as 
conducted  and  support«d  through  programs 
of  the  National  Institutes  of  Health  and  the 
Alcohol,  Drug  Abuse,  and  Mental  Health  Ad- 
mmistratlon.  pursuant  t<i  section  201(c)(1) 
of  Public  Law  93-352;  to  tlie  Committee  on 
Inter.'state  and  Foreign  Commerce. 

3206  A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  Con- 
sumer Product  Safety  Commission,  transmit- 
ting the  comments  of  the  Commission  on  S. 
644.  an  enrolled  bill  "To  amend  the  Con- 
sumer Product  Safety  Act  to  improve  the 
Consumer  Product  Safety  Commission,  to 
authorize  new  appropriations  tmd  for  other 
purposes,"  pursuant  to  section  27(k)(2)  of 
Public  Law  92-573;  to  the  Committee  on  In- 
terstate and  Foreign  Commerce. 

3207.  A  letter  from  the  Vice  President  for 
Government  Affairs.  National  Railroad  Pac- 
senger  C-^;rporatlon.  transmitting  a  report 
covering  the  month  of  March  1976.  on  the 
average  number  of  passengers  per  day  on 
board  each  train  operated,  and  the  one-time 
performance  at  the  final  destination  of  each 
train  operated,  by  route  and  by  railroad. 
pursuant  to  section  308(a)  (2)  of  the  Rail 
Passenger  Service  Act  of  1970.  as  amended; 
to  the  Corrmilttee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce. 

3208  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Commis- 
sioner, Immigration  and  Naturalization  Ser- 
vice, Department  of  Justice,  transmitting 
copies  of  orders  entered  In  cases  in  which 
the  authority  contained  In  section  212(d)  (3) 
of  the  Immigration  and  Nationality  Act  was 
exercised  in  behalf  of  certain  aliens,  together 
with  a  list  of  the  persons  Involved,  pursuant 
to  section  212(d)  (6)  of  the  act  (8  VS.C 
n82(d)  (6)  );  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

3209  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary 
of  the  Army  (ClvU  Works),  transmitting  a 
letter  from  the  Chief  of  Engineers,  Depart- 
ment  of   the   Army,    transmitting    a    report 


on  Saylonille  Lake,  Des  Moines  River,  Iowa, 
requesting  modification  of  the  project  au- 
thorized by  section  203  of  the  Flood  Control 
Act  of  1958  (H.  Doc  No.  94-487) ;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Public  Works  and  Transportation 
and  ordered  to  be  printed  with  Illustrations. 

3210  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary 
of  the  Army  (Civil  Works),  transmitting  a 
letter  from  the  Chief  of  Engineers,  Depart- 
ment of  the  Army,  transmitting  a  report  on 
Kahoma  Stream,  Maul,  Hawaii,  pursuant  to 
-section  208  of  llie  Flood  Control  Act  of  1960 
(H.  Doc.  No.  94^-488).  to  the  Committee  on 
Public  Works  and  Transportation  and  ordered 
to  be  printed  with  illustrations. 

3211  A  letter  from  the  Administrator  of 
General  Ser;ices.  transmitting  a  prospectus 
proposing  alieratlons  at  the  Franconla.  Va., 
Building  A.  GSA  Stores  Depot,  pursuant  to 
section  7ia)  of  the  Public  Building  Act  of 
1959,  a&  amended:  to  the  Committee  on 
Public  Works  and  Transportation. 

Received  Prom   the   Comptrollek   General 

3212  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General 
of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a  report 
on  the  need  to  improve  the  current  state  of 
International  disaster  relief  management: 
Jointly,  to  the  Committees  on  Government 
Operations,  and  International   Relations 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES  ON  PUB- 
LIC BILLS  AND  RESOLLTTIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XIII.  reports  of 
committees  were  delivered  to  the  Clerk 
'or  printing  and  reference  to  the  proper 
calendar,  as  follows: 

Mr  STAGGERS:  Committee  of  conference 
Conference  report  on  S  510  (Rept.  No.  94- 
1090)    Ordered  to  be  printed. 

Mr.  REUSS;  Committee  on  Banking.  Cur- 
rency and  Housing.  H.R  12945.  A  bill  to 
amend  and  extend  laws  relating  to  housing 
and  community  development,  with  amend- 
ment (Rept.  No.  94-1091).  Referred  to  the 
Committee  of  the  WTioIe  Hovtse  on  the  State 
of  the  Union 

Mr  STAGGERS:  Committee  on  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce.  H.R.  1267^.  A  bUl  to 
extend  for  3  fiscal  years  the  programs  of 
assistance  under  the  Comprehensive  Alco- 
hol Abuse  and  Alcoholism  Prevention.  Treat- 
ment, and  Rehabilitation  Act  of  1970.  and 
for  other  purposes;  with  amendment  iRept 
No.  94-1092).  Referred  to  the  Committee  of 
the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union 

Mr  STAGGERS:  Committee  on  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce.  HJl.  12679.  A  bill 
to  amend  the  Public  Health  Service  Act  to 
extend  for  3  fiscal  years  assistance  progranas 
for  health  services  research  and  statistics 
and  programs  for  assistance  to  medical  li- 
braries, and  for  other  purposes  (Rept.  No. 
94-1093)  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  DIOGS:  Committee  on  the  District  of 
Columbia, 

H.R.  11009.  A  bin  to  provide  for  an  Inde- 
pendent audit  of  the  fi;tianclal  condition  of 
the  government  of  the  District  of  Columbia; 
with  amendment  (Rept.  No.  94-1094).  Re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  Hotise 
on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  DIGGS:  Committee  on  the  District  of 
Columbia  H.R  12946. 

A  bill  to  establish  a  comnnlsslon  to  study 
the  adequacy  of  the  annual  Federal  payment 
to  the  District  of  Columbia:  with  amendment 
(Rept.  94-1095).  Referred  to  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union. 

Mr.  DIGOS:  Committee  on  the  District  of 
Colimibla.  HJl  13121. 

A  bill  to  direct  the  Law  Revision  Counsel  to 
prepare  and  publish  the  District  of  Columbia 
Code  through  publication  of  supplement  V 
to  the  1973  edition,  wltli  the  Council  of 
the  District  of  Columbia  to  b©  responsible 


for  preparation  and  publication  of  such 
code  thereafter  iBept.  No.  94-1096).  Re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana:  Committee  on 
Rules.  House  Resolution  1177. 

Resolution  providing  for  the  consideration 
of  HJl.  10451.  A  bill  to  amend  tlUe  37.  United 
States  Code,  relating  to  special  pay  for  nu- 
clear qualified  oflScers,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses (Rept.  94-1097)  Referred  to  the  Hotiae 
Calendar. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Texas:  Committee  on  Rules. 
House  Resolution  1178.  Resolution  providing 
for  the  consideration  of  HJl.  12387.  A  bill  to 
authorize  appropriations  to  the  Nuclear  Reg- 
ulatory Commission  in  accordance  with  sec- 
tion 261  of  the  Atomic  Energy  Act  of  1954, 
as  amended,  and  section  305  of  the  Energy 
Reorganization  Act  of  1974,  as  amended,  and 
for  other  purposes  (Rept.  No  94-1098),  Re- 
ferred to  the  House  Calendar. 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA  Comn-ilttee  on  Rules 
House  Resolution  1179.  Resolution  provid- 
ing for  the  consideration  of  H.R.  12835  A 
bill  to  amend  the  Vocational  Education  Act 
of  1963,  and  for  other  purposes  (Rept  No. 
94-1099) .  Referred  to  the  House  Calendar 

Mr  MATSUNAGA  Committee  on  Rules 
House  Resolution  1180.  Rewlutlon  provid- 
ing for  the  consideration  of  H.R  12851  A 
bill  to  extend  and  amend  the  Higher  Educa- 
tion Act  of  1965,  as  amendea.  and  for  other 
purposes  (Rept  No  94-1100)  Referred  to 
the  House  Calendar 

Mr.  MOAKLEY:  Committee  on  Rules. 
House  Resolution  1181.  Resolution  provid- 
ing for  the  consideration  of  H.R  12934  A 
bill  to  promote  the  independence  and  re- 
sponsibility of  the  Federal  Reserve  System 
( Rept.  No.  94-1 101 ) .  Referred  to  the  House 
Calendar 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Texas  Committee  on 
Rules.  House  Resolution  3182  Resolution 
providing  for  the  consideration  of  HJi. 
13350.  A  bill  to  authorize  appropriations  to 
the  Energy  Research  and  Development  Ad- 
ministration in  accordance  with  section  261 
of  the  Atomic  Energy  Act  of  1954.  as  amend- 
ed, section  305  of  the  Energy  Reorganization 
Act  of  1974,  and  section  16  of  the  Federal 
Nonnuclear  Energy  Research  and  Develop- 
ment Act  of  1974.  and  for  other  purposes 
(Rept.  No  94-1102).  Referred  to  the  House 
Calendar. 

Mr.  CONYERS:  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. H.R.  11193.  A  bUl  to  amend  title  18 
of  the  United  States  Code  to  provide  for 
more  effective  gun  control,  and  for  other 
purposes;  with  amendment  (Rept.  No  94- 
1103).  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  STAGGERS  Committee  on  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce  HR  12527  A  bill  to 
amend  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  Act 
to  Increase  the  authorization  of  appropria- 
tions for  fiscal  years  1976  and  1977;  with 
amendment  (Rept.  No  34-1104).  Referred 
to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on 
the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  FOLEY:  Commlttes  on  Agrlculttire 
HJl  12944.  A  bill  to  extend  the  Federal  In- 
secticide, Fungicide,  and  Rodentlclde  Act,  as 
amended,  for  6  months  (Rept.  No.  94-1105). 
Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 


PUBLIC  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  5  of  rule  X  and  clause  4 
of  rule  XXn,  public  bills  and  resolutions 
were  introduced  and  severally  referred 
as  follows : 

By  Mr.  BEVILL   (for  himself  and  Mr. 

Jones  of  Alabama)  : 

H.R    13584.  A  blU  to  reaffirm  the  Intent  of 

Congress  with   respect   to  the  structure  of 

the  common  carrier  telecommunications  In- 
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du^t.rv  rendering  services  In  Interstate  and 
torf.^-.i  commerce;  to  grant  additional  au- 
thority to  the  Federal  Communications  Com- 
mission to  authorize  mergers  of  carriers  when 
deemed  to  be  In  the  public  Interest;  to  re- 
atflrm  the  authority  of  the  States  to  regulate 
terminal  and  station  equipment  used  for  tel- 
ephone exchange  service;  to  require  the 
Federal  Communications  Commission  to 
make  certain  findings  In  connection  with 
Commission  actions  authorizing  specialized 
carriers;  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce. 

By    Mr.    BIAOOI    (for    himself.    Mrs. 
Sm-LiVAN.  and  Mr.  vv  Pont)  : 
H.R.    13586.   A  bill   to   amend   the  Federal 
Uoat  Safety  Act  of   1971;    to  the  Committee 
on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries. 

By  Mr  DOMINICK  V.  DANIELS: 
HR.  13586.  A  bill  to  terminate  the  grant- 
ing of  construction  licenses  of  nuclear  fis- 
sion powerplants  In  the  United  States  pend- 
ing action  by  the  Congress  following  a  com- 
prehensive 5-year  study  of  the  nuclear  fuel 
cycle,  with  particular  reference  to  Its  safety 
and  environmental  hazards,  to  be  conducted 
by  the  OflBce  of  Technology  Assessment,  and 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  Joint  Committee 
on  Atomic  Energy. 

By  Mr    DAVIS   (for  himself,  Mr.  Hol- 
land,   Mr.    Derrick,    and    Mr     Jen- 

RETTE)  : 

HR.  13587.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Tariff 
Schedules  of  the  United  States  to  repeal  the 
special  tariff  treatment  accorded  to  articles 
assembled  abroad  with  components  produced 
tn  the  United  States;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  HARRIS  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Henderson)  : 

HR.  13588.  A  bill  to  amend  title  5.  United 
States  Code,  to  Increase  the  memt>ershlp  of 
the  Civil  Service  Commission  from  three  to 
five  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 
By  Mr.  HAYS  of  Ohio: 

HR.  13589.  A  bill  to  authorize  appropria- 
tions   for    the    United    States    Information 
Agency,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  International  Relations. 
By   Mr.   HTOHTOWEK: 

H  R.  13590.  A  bin  to  amend  title  10,  United 
States   Code,   to  permit   certain   officers  dis- 
charged   from   the   Army    to   reenllst   In   the 
Army:  to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 
By   Mr.   MATSUNAOA 

H  R.  13591.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Small  Bus- 
iness Investment  Act  of  1958  to  assure  the 
continued  viability  of  a  national  program  for 
minority  bu-slness  enterprl.se;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Small  Business. 

By  Mr.  MITCHEU-  of  New  York : 

HR.  13592.  A  bill  to  reaffirm  the  Intent  of 
Congress  with  respect  to  the  structure  of 
the  common  carrier  telecommunications  In- 
dustry rendering  services  In  Interstate  and 
foreign  commerce:  to  grant  additional  auth- 
ority to  the  Federal  Communication.^  Com- 
mission to  authorize  mergers  of  carriers 
when  deemed  to  be  In  the  public  Interest; 
to  reaffirm  the  authority  of  the  States  to  reg- 
ulate terminal  and  station  equipment  used 
for  telephone  exchange  service;  to  require 
the  Federal  Communications  Commission  to 
make  certain  findings  in  connection  with 
Commission  action  authorizing  specialized 
carriers;  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  MURTHA : 
H.R.  13593.  A  bill  to  provide  a  compre- 
hensive program  of  employment  services  and 
opportunities  for  middle-aged  and  older 
Americans:  Jointly  to  the  Committees  on 
Education  and  Labor,  and  Poet  Office  and 
Civil  Service. 

Bv  Mr    PATTEN: 
H  R.    13694.    A    bill    to    amend    the    Solid 
Waste  Disposal  Act  to  prohibit  the  promul- 
i?ation  of  certain  regulations  respecting  bev- 


erage contauiers  sold,  offered  lor  saie.  or  dis- 
tributed  at   Federal   facilities;    to   the   Com- 
mittee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce 
By    Mr.     PREYE^i     (for     himself,     Mr 
Hamilton,      Mr       Symington,      Mr. 
Udall,  and  Mr.  Zablocki)  . 
HR.  13595.  A  bUl  to  provide  for  affording 
equal  educational  opportunities  for  students 
In    the   Nation's   elementary   and   secondary 
schools;  to  the  Committee  on  Education  and 
Labor. 

By  Mr.  ROBINSON    (for  himself.  Mr. 
Dan    DANfEL,    Mr.    Downey   of    New 
York.  Mr.  Drinan.  Mr    Frenzzl,  Mr. 
Qtjde,  Mr.  Jenrttte,  Mr.  McCoiiis- 
TXR.    Mr.    Martin,    Mr     Mineta.    Mr. 
Roe.  Mr.  Steicer  of  Wisconsin.   Mr. 
Stmms,  and  Mr.  WnnrHiiRsr)  : 
HJl.  13596.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Small  Busi- 
ness  Emergency   Relief   Act   to   provide   for 
emergency  relief  for  small  business  concerns 
In  connection  with  Qxed-prlce  Oovernment 
contracts  for  the  lease  of  real  property;    to 
the  Committee  on  Small  Business. 

By   Mr.   STEELMAN    (for   himself.   Mr. 
EcKKARDT.    Mr     Charles    Wilson   of 
Texas.  Ms.  Jordan,  Mr    Hightoweb, 
Mr.  Brooks,  and  Mr.  Pickle) 
HR.  13597   A  bill  to  direct  the  Secretary  of 
the   Interior    to    acquire    by    condemnation 
with  a  declaration  of  taking  certain  tracts 
of  land  (and  contracts  for  the  sale  of  timber 
thereon)    in  the  Big  Thicket  National   Pre- 
serve; to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  In- 
sular Affairs. 

By  Mr.  STOKES  (for  himself.  Ms.  Jor- 
dan. Mr.  Clay.  Mr    Rosenthal,  Mr 
Dices.  Mr.  Roe.  Mr.  Ford  of  Tennes- 
see,   Mr.    Evins    of    Tennessee.    Mr 
Jacobs,  Mr.  Hawkins,  Mr.  Udall,  Mr 
Ottincer,   Mr.   BoLAND.   Mr    Patter- 
son of  California.  Mr    Traxi.er.  Ms. 
Collins  of  Illinois.  Mr  John  L   Bur- 
ton. Mr.  Rostenkowski,  Mr    Rich- 
mond. Ms   Abzlo.  Ms   Spellman.  Mr. 
Moorhkad  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr.  Ed- 
wards  of   California.    Mr    Bduke   of 
Massachusetts,      and      Mr.      Vander 
VncN)  : 
HR.   13598.  A  blU  to  amend  the  National 
Housing  Act  to  authorize  expenditures  by  the 
Secretary   of   Housing   and    Urban   Develop- 
ment for  repair  of  certain  dwellings,  to  the 
Committee  on  Banking,  Currency  and  Hous- 
ing. 

By  Mr.  STOKES  (for  himself.  Mr. 
SEiBKRLrNG.  and  Mr.  Howard)  : 
HR.  13599.  A  bill  to  amend  the  National 
Housing  Act  to  authorize  expenditures  by 
the  Secretary  of  Housing  and  Urban  Develop- 
ment for  repair  of  certain  dwellings;  to  the 
Committee  on  Banking.  Currency  and 
Housing. 

By    Mr.    STOKES    (for    himself.    Mr 
Rosenthal.  Mr.  Dices.  Mr.  Roe.  Mr. 
Ford    of    Tennessee.    Mr     Evins    of 
Tennessee.  Mr.  Jacobs.  Mr   Hawkins. 
Mr.  Udall.  Mr.  Ottinger.  Mr.  Patter- 
son of  California.  Mr.  Thaxler.  Ms. 
Collins    of    Illinois,    Mr     John    L. 
BiTETON.     Mr.     Rostenkowski.     Mr. 
Richmond.    Ms     Abzuc.    Ms.    Spell- 
man.  Mr.  Edwards  of  California.  Mr 
Burke  of  Massachusetts.  Mr.  Vandek 
Veen,  and  Mr.  Howard)  : 
HR.  13600.  A  bill  to  amend  title  38,  United 
States   Code,   to  authorize   expenditures   by 
the    Administrator    of   Veterans'    Affairs    for 
repair  of  certain  dwellings;  to  the  Committee 
on  Veterans'  Affairs. 

By  Mr  STAOaE3l8  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  RooNET)  : 
HR  13801.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Rail 
Passenger  Service  Act  to  authorize  additional 
appropriations,  and  for  other  purposes;  to 
the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce. 

By  Mr  BEARD  of  Tennessee : 
HR    13602.  A  bin  to  amend  title  18   nnlted 
States   Code,   to   provide  criminal    penalties 
for  unauthorized  disclosure  of  classified  In- 


formation,  and   for   other    purposes,    to    the 
Committee  on   the  Judiciary. 
By   Mr.  BELL: 

H  R.  13603.  A  bill  to  provide  for  a  Federad 
program  of  research  on  earthquake  predic- 
tion and  control,  and  to  establl.sh  a  na- 
tional earthquake  prediction,  preparedness. 
and  coordination  program;  to  the  Cormnlttee 
on  Science  and  Technology. 

By  Mr.  BURKE  of  Florida 

H.R.  13604.  A  bill  to  retifflrm  the  Intent  of 
Congress  with  respect  to  the  structure  of  the 
common  carrier  telecommunications  industry 
rendering  services  In  Interstate  and  foreign 
commerce;  to  grant  additional  authority  to 
the  Federal  Communications  Commission  to 
authorize  mergers  of  carriers  when  deemed 
to  be  In  the  public  Interest;  to  reaffirm  the 
authority  of  the  States  to  regulate  terminal 
and  station  equipment  used  for  telephone  ex- 
change service;  to  require  the  Federal  Com- 
munications Commission  to  make  certain 
findings  In  connection  with  Commission  ac- 
tions authorizing  specialized  carriers;  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Inter- 
state and  Foreign  Commerce 

By  Mr.  DON  H.  CLAUSEN: 

H.R.  13605.  A  blU  to  amend  title  18.  United 
States  Code,  to  authorize  applications  for  a 
court  order  approving  the  use  of  electronic 
surveillance  to  obtain  foreign  Intelligence 
Information;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

H.R  13606.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Tariff  Act 
of  1930  so  as  to  exempt  private  vessels  and 
aircraft  entering  or  departing  from  the 
United  States  at  night  or  on  Sunday  or  a 
holiday  from  provisions  requiring  payment 
to  the  United  States  for  overtime  services 
of  customs  officers  and  employees,  and  for 
other  purposes,  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 

H.R.  13607.  A  bUl  to  abolish  certain  Fed- 
eral regulatory  agencies  and  to  bring  about 
the  abolition  of  certain  Federal  regulatory 
agencies  or  their  successor  agencies  after  a 
specified  period  of  time,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; Jointly,  to  the  Committees  on  Oov- 
ernment Operations,  and  Rules. 
By  Mr.  DICKINSON: 

H  R.  13608.  A  bill  to  amend  chapter  49 
of  title  10,  United  States  Code,  to  prohibit 
union  organization  In  the  Armed  Forces,  and 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services. 

By  Mr  DO DD: 

H.R.  13609.  A  bin  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  eliminate  in  the  ca.se 
of  taxpayers  over  age  65  the  1 -percent  floor 
on  the  deduction  for  medicine  and  drugs,  and 
the  3-percent  floor  on  the  deduction  for  med- 
ical expenses;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 

By    Mr.    DUNCAN    of    Tennessee    (for 
himself,  Mr    Bf\ri)  of  rUiode  Island. 

Mr.     BtTRCENER.      Mr      C'ARR,      Mr      F"R- 

SYTHE     Mr     Fraskr.    Mr     GuuE.    M.s 
Keys.  Mr.  Kreb.s,  Mr   Miller  of  Cali- 
fornia, Mrs.  Mi.NK.  Mr   Muaklfv,  Mr 
Ottinger.   and    Mr    Ri'VUALi 
H  R.    13610.   A   bill    to    amend    title    XVIII 
of   the   Social   Security   Act   to   include  as  a 
home  health  service,  nutritional  counseling 
provided   by  or  under  the  supervision  of  a 
registered    dietitian;    to   the   Committee   on 
Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  EDGAR; 
H.R  13611  A  bill  to  reaiSrm  the  Intent  of 
CongTPSs  with  respect  to  the  structure  of  the 
common  carrier  telecommunications  Industry 
rendering  services  In  Interstate  and  foreign 
commerce:  to  grant  additional  authority  to 
the  Federal  Communlcatlon.s  Coinml.sslon  to 
authorize  mergers  of  carriers  when  deemed 
to  be  In  the  public  interest;  to  reaffirm  the 
authority  of  the  States  to  re^ilate  terminal 
and  station  equipment  used  for  telephone 
exchonRe  service:  to  require  the  F'edenil  Com- 
munications Comml.'islon  to  make  certain 
findings    In     connection    with     Commission 
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actions  authorizing  specialized  carriers;  and 
for  other  ptu-poses.  t<j  the  Committee  on  In- 
terstate and  Foreign  Commerce. 

By   Mr    EVANS  of   Colorado: 
HR.  13612.  A  bill  to  establish  a  pilot  sys- 
tem for  the  periodic  review  and  for  the  term- 
ination, continuation,  or  reestabllshment  of 
Federal  agencies  and  independent  regulatory 
agencies;  jointly,  to  the  Conimlttee  on  Gov- 
ernmeiit  Operations,  and  Rule.s. 
By  Mr  FOLEY 
H.R.    13613.    A    bill    to    assure    low-Income 
households    the    opportunity    to    attain    ad- 
equate levels  of  nutrition  by  Increasing  their 
purchasing    power,    to   strengthen    the    food 
sector  of  the  economy,  and  other  purposes;  to 
the  Committee  on  .Agriculture. 
By  Mr   ERASER : 
H.R.  13614    A  bin  to  Increase  the  aggregate 
authority  for  long-term  direct  loans  to  non- 
profit sponsors  for  the  construction  of  hous- 
ing for  the  elderly  and  handicapped,  to  the 
Committee  on  Banking.  Currency  and  Hous- 
ing. 

By  Mr  HUBERT: 
H.R.  13615  A  bill  to  amend  the  Central 
Intelligence  Agency  Retirement  Act  of  1964 
for  Certain  Employees,  as  amended,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services. 

By   Mr    HECKLER   of    Massachusetts: 
H.R.  13616   A  bin  to  amend  the  Communi- 
cations Act  of   1934   with   respect   to  the  re- 
newal of  licenses  for  the  operation  of  broad- 
casting stations:  to  the  Committee  on  Inter- 
state and  Foreign  Commerce. 
By  Ms  KEYS 
H  R    13617   A  bill  to  amend  title  39.  United 
States  Code,  to  require  the  U.S.  Postal  Serv- 
ice to  evaluate  and  examine  specific  criteria 
whenever  the  closing  of  a  post  office  is  con- 
sidered, to  provide  for  a  public  hearing  when- 
ever the  U.S.  Postal  Service  considers  closing 
any  post  office,  and  for  other  purposes:  to  the 
Committee  on  Pi.xst  Office  and  Civil  Service 
By  Mr  McKINNEY : 
H.R.    i3618.   A   bUl    to   amend   the   Mineral 
Leasing   Act    of    1920   an'l    the   Trr.ns- Alaska 
Pipeline    Authorization    Act    Uj    require    the 
development  of  a  plan  to  assure  the  equitable 
allocation  of  available  crude  oil   and  petro- 
leum    products,     and     for     other     purposes. 
Jointly   to  the  Committees  on   Interior  and 
Insular  AJTalrs.  and  International  Relations. 
Bv  Mr   MANN 
H.R.   13619.  A  bUl  to  provide   that  special 
unemployment    assistance    benefits    will    not 
be  paid  to  employees  of  educational  institu- 
tions during  periods  between  academic  years 
or   term.s;    to   the   Committee   on    Ways   and 
Means. 

By   Mr.    MOAKLEY    (for   himself,   Mr. 
Badu.lo.    Mr.    Bedell,    Mr.    Blouin. 
Mr     Bowen,     Mr.     Hannai-ord,     Mr. 
Harrington.  Mr.  Harris.  Mr  Hechler 
of  We.st  Virginia.  Mr    Jfnhette,  Mr 
LaFalce,   Mr    Lehman,   Mr    Mezvin- 
sky.  Mr    Murphy  of  New  York.  Mr 
Ottinger.  Mr    Roybal,  Mr.  Scheuer. 
and  Mr   Yatron ) : 
H.R.  13620    A  bill  to  amend  title  II  of  the 
Social   Security   Act   to   provide    for    the  en- 
titlement of  disabled  widows  and  widowers 
to    unreduced    widow's    and    widower's    in- 
surance  benefits   without   regard   to   age;    to 
the  Committee  on  Wavs  and  Means 

By  Mr.  MOLLOHAN  (for  himself  and 
Mr,  Ashley)  : 
HR.  13621.  A  bill  to  revise  and  extend 
the  provisions  of  title  XII  of  the  Public 
Health  Service  Act  relating  to  emergency 
medical  services  systems,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce. 

By  Mr   OTTINGER: 
H  R   13622   A  bill  to  amend  the  Budget  and 
Accounting  Act.  1921.  to  require  that  all  de- 
partmental   budget    requests    made    to    the 
Office  of  Management  and  Budget   with  re- 
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spect  to  any  fiscal  year  be  submitted  to  the 
Congress  along  with  the  President's  budget 
for  such  year,  and  that  officials  of  the  Office 
of  Management  and  Budget,  when  requested 
to  do  so  by  the  appropriate  committees  ol 
the  Congress,  testify  before  such  committees 
oa  the  President's  budget  and  on  such  de- 
partmental budget  requests;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Goveriiment  Operations. 
By  Mr.  R0^3AL: 
H.R.  i3623-  A  bill  to  authorize  financial 
assistance  for  Service,  Employment,  and  Re- 
development (SER)  centers:  to  the  Com- 
mit lee  on  Education  and  Labor. 

By  Mr.  SARASIN  (for  himself,  Mr   An- 
derson of  Illinois,  Mr.  Gradison,  Mr. 
GuYER.  Mr.  Madigan,  Mr.  McKinney, 
Mr.   QuiE,   Mr.   Railsback,   Mr.   Ros- 
tenkowski, and  Mr   Vander  Veen)  : 
H.R.   13624.   A  bUI   to  amend   the  Occupa- 
tion Safety  and  Health  Act  of  1970  to  further 
encourage    Industrial    safety,    and    for   other 
purposes;    to   the    Committee    on    Education 
and  Labor. 

By    Mr.    STEIGER    of    Wisconsin    (for 
himself  and  Mr    QrrE  i  : 
H.R    13625    A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue    Code    of    1954    to    allow    a    credit 
against  Income  tax  to  employers  for  the  ex- 
penses   of   providing    training    programs    for 
employees  and  prospective  employees;  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  BOb" WILSON: 
H.R.    i3626    A   bill   to   amend   the   Federal 
Aviation   Act   of   1958   In   order   to   authorize 
free  or  reduced  rate  transportation  to  handi- 
capped persons  and  persons  who  are  65  years 
of  age  or  older,  and  to  amend  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Act  to  authorize  free  or  reduced 
rate   transportation   fo   persons   who   are   65 
years  of  age  or  older;    to  the  Committee  on 
Public  Works  and   Transportation 
By  Mr  BRINKLEY: 
H  J.    Res    940    Joint   resolution  to   clarify 
and  reaffirm  Government  purchasing  policies: 
to  the  Committee  on  Government  Operations 
By  Mr.  KEMP  (for  himself.  Mr.  Archer. 
Mr.    Ashbrook,    Mr.    Cederbebg.    Mr 
Collins    of    Texas.    Mr.    Esch,    Mr. 
McKiNNEY.  Mr.  MiLFORD,  Mr.  Moor- 
HEAD    of    California,    Mr.    McDonald 
of  Georgia,  Mr.  Pickle,  Mr.  Simon, 
Mr.   Steelman,  and  Mr.  TEACtrs)  : 
HJ    Res.   941     Joint  resolution   to   clarify 
and  reaffirm  Government  purchasing  policies: 
to    the    Committee    on    Government    Opera- 
tions. 

By  Mr.  MURPHY  of  New  York  : 
H.J.  Res.  942  Joint  resolution  proposing  an 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the  Unit- 
ed States  with  respect  to  the  right  to  life;  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  WINN  (for  himself.  Mr.  Hyde, 
Mr  LuNDiNE.  and  Ms.  Abzug); 
H  J  Res.  943  Joint  resolution  authorizing 
and  requesting?  the  President  to  issue  a  proc- 
lamation designating  the  V  calendar  days 
commencing  on  April  30  of  each  year  as 
National  Beta  Sigma  Phi  Week;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 

By  Mr.  ANDREWS  of  North  Carolina: 
H.    Con.    Res     627.    Concurrent    resolution 
with  respect   to  post  office  closings:    to  the 
Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service 
By  Mr  ASPIN: 
H    Res    1174.  Resolution  disapproving  the 
proposed    obligation    of    the    United    State.s 
with    respect    to    certain    .shipbuilding    con- 
tracts; to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services 
By  Mr   PEYSER : 
H.  Res.  1175  Resolution  expressing  the  con- 
pratulatlon-s   and   appreciation  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  to  Carnegie  Hall  for  Its  85 
years    of    cultural    enrichment    and    artistic 
achievement;   to  the  Committee  on  Popt  Of- 
fice and  Civil  Service 

By  Mrs.  SCHROEDER  (for  herself  and 
Mr  Kemp)  : 


H.  Res  1176.  Resolution  to  prohibit  re- 
imbursement to  Members  and  employees  for 
certain  air  travel  accommodations,  to  the 
Committee  on  House  Administration 


PRIVATE  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXn,  private 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows; 

Bv  Mr.  BLANCHARD; 
HJi.  13627.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Everett   Walker,    to   the   Comjnlttee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  HALEY  (  by  request) : 
H.R.  13628.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Oraclel* 
Verela;   to  the  Committee  on  the  Judlclair. 
ByMr.MIKVA: 
H.R   13629.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Soon  Hee 
Han;   to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


PETITIONS.  ETC. 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXU, 
454  The  SPEAKER  presented  a  petition  of 
the  Oklahoma  Good  Roads  and  Streets  As- 
sociation. Oklahoma  City.  Okla..  relative  to 
the  highway  trust  fund,  which  was  referred 
to  the  Committee  on  I*ubllc  Works  and 
Transportation. 


AMENDMENTS 


Under  clause  6  of  rule  XXIII,  pro- 
pased  amendments  were  submitted  as 
follows : 

HR.   13350 
By  Mr  COUGHLIN 

Page  24.  immediately  after  line  13.  insert 
the  following : 

"(5)  In  section  106ia).  by  adding  at  the 
end  the  following:  'No  sums  are  authorized 
to  be  appropriated  or  otherwise  made  avail- 
able for  the  purposes  of  the  Clinch  River 
Breeder  Reactor  to  pay  for  more  than  that 
percent  of  any  cost  of  such  Reactor. 
after  the  total  cost  of  such  Reactor  equals 
$2,0(X),000,(X)0,  which  is  determined  as  fol- 
lows: 70  percent  when  the  cumulative  total 
cost  equals  or  Is  less  than  $2.250.(K)0.000:  60 
percent  when  the  cumulative  total  cost 
equals  or  Is  less  than  $2,500,000,000  but  Is 
greater  than  $2,250,000,000:  and  50  percent 
when  the  cumulative  total  cost  exceeds 
$2,500,000,000.'  '• 

Redesignate  the  succeeding  paragraph 
accordingly 

By  Mr.  LONG  of  Maryland 

Page  22,  Immediately  after  line  6.  insert  the 
following : 

"Sec.  208.  lai  Unless  the  President  deter- 
mines that  the  national  security  requires 
such  action,  none  of  the  sums  authorized  to 
be  appropriated  by  this  Act  shall  be  used  to 
negotiate,  make,  renew,  or  amend  any  non- 
military  agreement  between  the  United  States 
and  any  other  nation  required  to  be  arranged 
pursuant  to  or  made  In  accordance  with  sec- 
tion 123  of  the  Atomic  Energy  Act,  unless 
that  other  nation  has  formally  agreed  ■with 
the  Internationa!  Atomic  Energy  Agency  to 
place  all  such  nation's  nuclear  and  related 
facilities  under  International  Atomic  Energy 
Agency  safeguards,  or  unless  such  nation  has 
ratified  the  Treaty  on  the  NonproUferatlon  of 
Nuclear  Weapons 

"ibi  It  Is  the  sen.se  of  the  Congress  that 
the  F*resldent  seek  the  cooperation  of  all  nu- 
clear supplier  nations  In  banning  nuclear  ex- 
ports to  countries  that  do  not  accept  the 
safeguards  referred  to  In  subsection  i  a '  on 
all  such  countries'  nuclear  facilities  and  In 
banning  the  export  of  tiranlum  enrichment 
and  nuclear  fuel  reprocessing  plants  and 
technology    to    non-nuclear-weapons    States 
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I  as  defined  by  the  Treaty  on  the  NonproIU- 
eratlon  of  Nuclear  Weapons) ." 

Redesignate  succcdtng  sections  accord- 
ingly.   

FACTUAL  DESCRIPTIONS  OF  BILLS 
AND  RESOLUTIONS  INTRODUCED 

Prepared    by    the    Congressional    Re- 
search Service  pursuant  to  clause  5(d) 
of     House     Rule    X.     Previous     listing 
appeared  in  the  Congressional  Record 
of  May  5.  1976,  page  12593. 

HOUSE    BILLS 

H  R.  13266.  April  26.  1976.  Agriculture.  Sets 
forth  the  price  support  levels  for  the  1976 
and  1977  crops  of  corn.  oats.  rye.  sorghum, 
barley,  wheat,  soybeans,  and  flaxseed.  Sets 
forth  the  target  price  for  such  crop  years  for 
corn,  sorghum,  and  wheat.  Sets  forth  Inter- 
est rates  on  producer  commodity  loans  for 
the  1976  and  1977  crops  of  corn,  barley,  oats, 
rye.  sorghum,  wheat,  soybeans,  and  flaxseed. 

H.R  13267  April  26,  1976.  Ways  and  Means. 
Amends  the  Medicare  and  Medicaid  programs 
of  the  Social  Security  Act  to  Include  rural 
health  facilities  of  60  beds  or  less  within  the 
definition  of  the  term  "hospital  " 

H.R  13268.  April  26.  1976.  Education  and 
Labor.  Authorizes  the  Secretary  of  Health. 
Education,  and  Welfare  to  make  grants  to  a 
local  education  agency  which  demonstrates 
that :  ( 1 )  for  bona  fide  budgetary  reasons  It 
has  been  forced  to  reduce  the  expenditure  of 
funds  for  essential  elementary  and  secondary 
education  services,  malting  It  impossible  to 
maintain  such  services  at  a  quality  level; 
and  (2)  It  or  the  local  government  unit 
responsible  for  providing  Its  revenues  has 
made  bona  fide  efforts  to  raise  the  revenue 
necessary  to  support  essential  elementary 
and  secondary  educational  services  and 
maintain  quality  education. 

H.R.  13269.  April  26.  1976.  Small  Business 
Amends  the  SmaU  Business  Act  to  revise 
the  eligibility  requirements  for  small  busi- 
ness home-buUdlng  firms  for  assistance 
under  the  Act.  Stipulates  that  determina- 
tions by  the  Small  Business  Administration 
of  the  reasonable  assurance  of  repayment 
of  prospective  loans  shall  be  made  on  a  case- 
by-case  basis. 

H  R.  13270  April  26,  1976.  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce.  Directs  the  Secretary  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  to  establish 
a  National  Diabetes  Advisory  Board  to  insure 
the  Implementation  of  a  long-range  plan 
to  combat  diabetes.  Authorizes  the  Secretary 
to  make  grants  to  scientists  who  have  shown 
productivity  In  diabetes  research  for  the 
purpose  of  continuing  such  research  Au- 
thorizes, under  the  Public  Health  Service 
Act.  the  appropriation  of  specified  sums  for 
the  purposes  of  making  grants  to  centers  for 
research  and  training  In  diabetic  related  dis- 
orders. 

HR  13271  April  2fi.  1976.  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce.  Reaffirms  the  Intent  of 
Congress  with  respect  to  the  structiire  of  the 
common  carrier  telecommunications  Indus- 
try rendering  services  In  interstate  and  for- 
eign commerce.  Grants  additional  authority 
to  the  Federal  Communications  Commission 
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to  authorize  mergers  of  carriers  when  deemed 
to  be  In  the  public  Interest  Reaffirms  the 
authority  of  the  States  to  regulate  terminal 
and  station  equipment  u.sed  for  telephone 
exchange  service.  Requires  the  Federal  Com- 
munications Commission  to  make  specified 
findings  In  connection  with  Commission  ac- 
tions authorizing  specialized  carriers. 

H  R.  13272.  April  26.  1976.  Ways  and  Means. 
Amends  the  Aid  to  Families  of  Dependent 
Children  program  of  the  Social  Security  Act 
(1)  to  eliminate  the  prohibition  of  pay- 
ments to  children  whose  fathers  are  receiv- 
ing unemployment  compensation;  (2)  to  re- 
quire the  reduction  of  Aid  to  Families  with 
Dependent  Children  payments  by  the  amount 
of  unemployment  compensation;  and  (3)  to 
simplify  the  procedures  for  registering  for 
State  work  incentive  and  unemployment 
compen-satlon  programs. 

H.R.  13273,  April  26,  1976.  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce.  Reaffirms  the  intent  of 
Congress  with  respect  to  the  structure  of  the 
common  carrier  telecommunications  Indtis- 
try  rendering  services  In  interstate  and  for- 
eign commerce.  Grants  additional  authority 
to  the  Federal  Communications  Commission 
to  authorize  mergers  of  carriers  when  deemed 
to  be  in  the  public  interest.  Reaffirms  the 
authority  of  the  States  to  regulate  terminal 
and  station  equipment  used  for  telephone  ex- 
change service.  Requires  the  Federal  Commu- 
nications Commission  to  make  specified  find- 
ings In  connection  with  Commission  actions 
authorizing  specialized  carriers. 

H.R.  13274.  AprU  26.  1976.  Small  Business. 
Establishes  a  program  of  financial  assistance 
by  the  Secretary  of  Labor  to  small  business 
concerns  for  the  creation  of  new  Jobs  to  be 
filled  by  unemployed  Individuals. 

H  R  13275.  April  26.  1976  Ways  and  Means 
Amends  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  to  allow 
a  deduction  to  individuals  who  rent  their 
principal  residences  for  a  portion  of  the 
real  property  taxes  paid  or  accrued  by  their 
landlord 

HR.  13276.  AprU  26.  1976.  Post  OflSce  and 
Civil  Service.  Prohibits  the  United  States 
Postal  Service  from  changing  the  nature  of 
posta"  services  provided  by  any  post  office 
unless  such  change  Is  approved  In  an  elec- 
tion by  persons  regularly  using  such  facility. 

H.R.  13277  April  26.  1976.  AKrlculture. 
Amends  the  Forest  and  Rangeland  Renew- 
able Resources  Planning  Act  of  1974  to  di- 
rect the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  include 
In  the  Renewable  Resource  Program,  na- 
tional program  recommendations  which  take 
into  account  sp>eclfled   policy  objectives. 

Requires  the  Secretary  to  provide  for  pub- 
lic pmrtlclpatlon  Ln  the  formulation  and  re- 
view of  profxjeed  land  management  plans 
and  to  promulgate  regulations  for  their  de- 
velopment and  revision. 

Revises  provisions  relating  to  the  »le  and 
use  of  timber  found  on  National  Forest  Serv- 
ice lands. 

H  R.  13278.  April  26,  1976.  Waj-s  and  Means. 
Amends  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  to  reduce 
the  excise  tax  on  beer  for  specified  breweries 

H.R.  13279.  April  26.  1976.  Judiciary.  Re- 
vises the  Federal  Criminal  Code  Revises  the 
Federal  Rules  of  Criminal  Frocedxire,  Estab- 
lishes a  Criminal  Victim  Compensation  Fund 
to  compensate  the  victims  of  criminal  of- 
fenses for  financial  loss. 
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H  R  13280  April  26,  1976.  Merchant  Marine 
and  Fisheries;  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 
Revises  the  boundaries  of  Sequoia  National 
Park,  California,  to  Include  Mineral  King 
Valley. 

H.R.  13281.  AprU  26.  1976.  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce  Reaffirms  the  Intent  of 
Congress  with  respect  to  the  structvu-e  of  the 
common  carrier  telecommunications  lndu«- 
try  rendering  services  In  Interstate  and  for- 
eign commerce  Grants  additional  authority 
to  the  Federal  Communications  Commission 
to  authorize  mergers  of  carriers  when  deemed 
to  be  In  the  public  Interest.  Reaffirms  the 
authority  of  the  States  to  regulate  terminal 
and  station  equipment  used  for  telephone 
exchange  service  Requires  the  Federal  Com- 
munications Commission  to  make  specified 
findings  In  connection  with  Commission  ac- 
tions  authorizing   specialized   carriers. 

H.R.  13282.  April  26.  1976.  Judiciary. 
Amends  the  Omnibus  Crime  Control  and 
Safe  Streets  Act  of  1968  to  require  a  State 
applying  for  law  enforcement  assistance 
grants  from  the  Law  Enforcement  Assistance 
Administration  to  Include  In  Its  compre- 
hensive State  plan  provisions  designed  to 
eliminate  criminal  case  backlog,  accelerate 
the  processing  and  disposition  of  criminal 
cases,  and  improve  the  avaUablllty  and  qual- 
ity of  Justice 

Requires  that  no  less  than  one  third  of 
such  law  enforcement  assistance  grants  be 
distributed  by  the  Administration  In  Its  dis- 
cretion to  further  such  goals.  Grants  fund- 
ing priority  to  projects  and  programs  deal- 
ing with  such  objectives. 

H  R.  13283  April  26.  1976.  Agriculture.  Re- 
names the  Federal  Crop  Insurance  Act  as 
the  Federal  Commodltv  Insurance  Act  and 
the  Federal  Crop  In.surance  Corporation  as 
the  Federal  Conunodlty  Insurance  Corpo- 
ration. Makes  commodity  Insurance  avaUable 
to  all  counties  and  all  commodities.  Directs 
the  Corporation  to  pay  50  percent  of  the 
premium  cost  of  commodity  insurance  Issued 
to  Individuals  under  such  Act. 

HR  13284  April  26,  1976.  Public  Works 
and  Transportation  Amend.s  the  Public 
Works  and  Economic  Developme'it  Act  of 
1965  to  transfer  authority  to  provide  finan- 
cial assLstance  to  economy  recovery  planning 
councUs  for  disaster  areas  from  the  Presi- 
dent to  the  Secretary  of  Conunerre 

H.R  13285  April  26  1976  Small  Bu.slness 
Amends  the  Small  Business  Act  and  the 
Consolidated  Farm  and  Rural  Development 
Act  to  provide  for  reduced  lntere.<;t  rates  on 
dlsa-ster  loans. 

H.R.  13286.  April  26.  1976.  Ways  and  Means 
Stipulates  that  the  amount  of  a  lns.s  deduc- 
tion under  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  shall 
be.  In  the  case  of  crop)8  or  livestock,  the 
larger  of  either  the  adjusted  basis  of  such 
property  or,  in  the  case  of  crops,  all  expenses 
attributable  to  the  production  of  such  crops, 
whether  or  not  such  expenses  are  otherwise 
deductible,  or  In  the  (Ti»e  of  livestock,  their 
fair  market  value  lmmedlat.ely  prior  to  the 
damage  or  loss  where  the  loss  resvilts  from 
a  disaster  deemed  by  the  President  of  the 
United  States  to  warrant  assistance  by  the 
Federal  Government  under  the  Disaster  Re- 
lief Act. 
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IMPLICATIONS  OF  POSTAL  SERVICE 
CUTBACK    PLANS 


HON.  JOHN  Y.  McCOLLlSTER 

OF    NEBRASKA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVKS 

Wednesday.  May  5.  1976 

Mr    Mc  COI J.ISTI-:r.  Mr   Speaker,  the 
Subcommittee  on  Po.stal  Service  Is  pres- 


ently conducting  hearings  on  the  clos- 
ings of  rural  post  ofQces.  and  the  other 
cutbacks  In  services  proposed  by  the 
U.S.  Postal  Service  Though  thi.s  reduced 
service  will  result  In  additional  saving.'^ 
for  the  Postal  Service.  I  believe  it  is  ex- 
tremely important  that  my  colleagues 
are  aware  of  the  grave  implications  these 
plan.s  will  have  for  the  future  develop- 
ment of  rural  America. 


The  U.S  Postal  Service  i.s  facing  seri- 
ous economic  problems  When  the  Con- 
gress approved  the  Postal  Reorganization 
.^ct  of  1970  transforming  the  old  Po.';t 
Office  Department  Into  a  .semi-Independ- 
ent postal  corporation,  we  had  hoped  the 
difficulties  of  the  Post  Office  would  be  re- 
solved However,  the  problems  of  cost  and 
mechanl?.atlon  have  preoccupied  the  new 
management.  The  chief  goal  of  the  1970 
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act — to  attain  financial  self-sufficiency- 
has  not  worked  out  Iii.stead.  the  po.stal 
rates  have  .«;oared  with  the  co.<:t  of  first- 
class  mail  increasing  from  8  cents  to  13 
cenU;  over  the  last  5  years  At  the  end 
of  fiscal  year  1976.  the  US  Postal  Serv- 
ice will  have  a  cumulative  deficit  of  $3 
billion 

To  handle  the  mounting  deficit,  the 
Postal  Service  has  requested  increased 
subsidies  from  ConRre,ss  and  planned 
severe  cutbacks  in  service  Mr.  Ballar. 
Postmaster  General,  states. 

We  must.  I  believe,  consider  trimming 
back  those  services  that  no  longer  make  eco- 
nomic sense  or  label  them  for  what  they  are 
and  arrange  a  system  of  subsidies  that  covers 
their  cost. 

According  to  our  US,  Postal  Service, 
one  of  the  present  services  th;n  no  longer 
makes  economic  sense  Is  the  small  rural 
post  office. 

The  problem  of  adoquat,e  rural  mail 
service  will  not  go  away  nie  General 
Accounting  Office  has  estimatt-d  that,  at 
present,  it  costs  taxpayers  $100  million 
to  maintain  mail  service  to  the  far-flunp 
rural  areas  in  this  country.  The  Congress 
has  decided  that  it  Is  in  the  national  in- 
terest to  foster  balanced  development 
through  passage  of  the  Rural  Develop- 
ment Act.  The  main  premise  of  that 
statute  is  that  we  must  maintain  and 
upgrade  basic  facilities  and  services  in 
our  smaller  communities  to  make  them 
attractive  places  for  people  to  live  It 
would  seem  to  be  directly  in  oppo.'ition 
to  this  congressional  declaration  of  pol- 
icy to  deprive  our  smaller  communities  of 
their  local  post  offices. 

Too  many  grand  promises  by  the  Con- 
gress are  left  unsupported  Ly  later  Con- 
gresses, contributing  to  the  public's  low 
opinion  of  politicians  in  general  and  the 
Congress  in  particular.  I  would  like  to 
see  the  Congress  make  good  its  promLses 
to  rural  America.  I  think  balanced  devel- 
opment makes  a  lot  of  sense.  Sure,  it  has 
its  short-term  costs  But  these  costs  mast 
be  balanced  against  the  long-t^rm  ad- 
vantage of  strengthening  the  community 
Infrastructure  In  rural  villages  and  cities, 
allowing  them  to  retain  their  present 
populations  and  serve  as  the  ba.sis  for 
absorbing  the  millions  of  additional 
Americans  who  will  be  taking  their  places 
among  us  in  the  coming  years. 

A  strong  Postal  Service  is  important 
for  rural  America  today.  It  will  be  even 
more  important  in  the  tomorrows  to 
come.  Let  us  follow  through  on  this  pol- 
icy and  do  what  we  can  to  make  these 
communities  attractive  places  to  live  and 
raise  families.  If  we  do  not  we  are  right 
back  to  where  we  were  when  we  passed 
the  Rural  Development  Act  as  a  means 
of  forestalling  further  urban  crowding 
and  deterioration  of  the  quality  of  city 
life  as  well. 

We  must  also  decide  whether  the  US 
Postal  Service  should  be  allowed  to  ig 
nore  the  intent  of  the  1970  Postal  Reor- 
ganization Act  in  order  to  save  money. 
The  Reorganization  Act  clearly  prevents 
the  closing  of  a  rural  post  office  solely 
on  the  basis  of  the  economics  of  the  post 
office's  operations.  The  District  Court  of 
Washington  has  already  granted  a  tem- 
porary injunction  to  halt  further  clos- 
ings of  rural  post  offices.  Although  the 
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Postal  Service  says  it  will  not  close  a  post 
office  until  a  prior  study  is  made  of  the 
community.  Judge  Smith  specifically 
noted  in  his  decision  that  the  Postal 
Service  is  not  making  a  fair  survey  to 
see  if  the  community  supports  the 
changes  planned  in  the  mail  ser\-lce  to 
them.  It  is  clear  from  the  response  of  my 
fellow  Nebraskans  that  they  agree  whole- 
heartedly with  Judge  Smith's  decision. 

The  people  of  rural  Nebraska  believe 
they  are  entitled  to  adequate  mail  de- 
livery and  should  not  be  penalized  be- 
cause they  happen  to  live  outside  a  city. 
We  must  remember  that  the  post  office 
is  often  the  focal  point  of  activities  in 
rural  America.  By  eliminating  this  serv- 
ice, we  would  seriously  jeopardize  the 
well-being  and  economic  growth  of  our 
rural  communities. 


DISTRIBUTIVE  INJUSTICE 


HON.  LARRY  McDONALD 

OF    GEORGIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  5,  1976 

Mr.  McDONALD  of  Georgia.  Mr. 
Speaker,  a  growing  area  of  discontent 
in  America  is  the  restiveness  of  Amer- 
ica's middle  class  that  is  being  constant- 
ly asked  to  support  a  growing  number 
of  Federal  programs,  for  which  they  are 
not  eligible.  Increasingly  the  middle  class 
is  being  asked  t<-)  take  its  hard-earned 
dollars  and  give  them  to  someone  either 
i>ot  working  or  someone  who  does  not 
cart  to  work,  except  on  a  very  intermit- 
tent basis.  The  thrast  of  these  Federal 
programs  might  best  be  termed  redis- 
tribution of  money  from  the  middle  class 
to  others  in  the  form  of  food  stamps,  wel- 
fare pa>-ments.  and  other  programs. 
Therefore.  I  commend  to  the  attention 
of  my  colleagues  the  thought -provoking 
editorial  of  Anthony  H.  Harrigan  as 
printed  in  the  U.S.  Industrial  Council 
Bulletin  for  April  1,  1976.  The  item  fol- 
lows : 

DisTBiBtrnvE  Injustice 

(By  Anthony  H.  Harrigan  » 

It  Is  very  important  that  Americans  think 
about  the  subject  of  economic  Justice  be- 
cause proposals  are  currently  being  voiced 
that  would  result  In  great  injustice. 

For  example,  one  of  the  key  concepts  of 
those  who  would  radically  restructure  Amer- 
ican society  Is  "distributive  Justice."  By  that, 
they  mean  an  income  policy  for  taking  wealth 
from  one  group  of  citizens  and  transferring 
It  to  another  group. 

This  concept  Is  a  violation  of  the  basic 
principles  on  which  America  was  founded. 
Our  forefathers  came  to  this  land  because 
here  the  individual  had  an  opportunity  to 
create  wealth  for  himself.  TTie  people  who 
settled  this  country  wanted  to  escape  feudal 
society  In  which  Income  was  determined  ac- 
cording to  an  arbitrary  design. 

Now.  the  architects  of  a  radicalized  Amer- 
ica want  to  return  to  a  form  of  feudalism — 
to  a  planned,  centralized,  bureaucratlclzed 
society  In  which  one's  level  of  Income  is  de- 
termliied  by  government.  The  fruits  of  an 
Individual's  efforts  would  be  denied  him. 

Dr  Robert  Lekachman.  professor  of  eco- 
nomics at  Lehman  College  In  New  York,  Is 
a  proponent  of  an  Income  policy  that  is 
aimed  at  economic  leveling  In  his  book 
■Economists  At  Bay."  Dr.  Lekachman  writes 
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that  "Contemporary  American  society  faces 
an  agonizing  and  lengthy  exploration  of  the 
principles  of  distributive  Justice  at  a  time  of 
dinUnlshlng  growth."  He  wants  national  eco- 
nomic planning  to  narrow  "the  distance  be- 
tween the  winners  and  the  losers  "  The  rea: 
losers  in  such  a  political  scheme  would  be 
the  country's  energetic  citizenry. 

Another  advocate  of  "distributive  Justice" 
is  Hobart  Rowen.  economics  columnist  for 
the  Washington  Post.  In  a  recent  article. 
Mr.  Rowen  said  that  "stress  on  better  dis- 
tribution of  Income  wUl  be  an  increasing 
force  in  American  economics  and  politics  for 
a  long  time  to  come." 

One  may  properly  ask;  What  is  "better 
distribution"  of  income?  Better  from  whose 
standpoint'  Could  Mr.  Rowen's  definition  of 
"better  distribution"  mean  taking  from  the 
productive  and  giving  to  the  indolent? 

I  believe  the  proper  answer  to  that  ques- 
tion is  "yes"  Mr.  Rowen  cites  food  stamps 
and  welfare  payments  as  forms  of  income 
redistribution  But  In  the  Judgment  of  mil- 
Uons  of  hard-working  Americans,  there's 
nothing  Just  about  the  distribution  of  food 
stamps  to  mjllions  of  dependent  citizens  In- 
deed, many  self-reliant  citizens  regard  this 
kind  of  "distributive  Justice"  as  gross  Injus- 
tice— theft  of  the  resources  of  the  energetic 
Centuries  ago  the  Greek  philosopher  Aris- 
totle defined  justice  as  that  which  a  man  is 
due.  Therefore,  it  is  lnju.stlce  if  a  man  is  de- 
prived of  what  he  Is  due — Including  the 
money  he  has  earned  by  his  hard  work  and 
imagination  The  injustice  Is  compounded 
when  an  Individual's  rightful  earnings  are 
transferred,  by  political  edict,  to  someone 
who  Is  able-bodied,  but  unwilling  to  exert 
himself. 

Mr.  Rowen  has  .said  that  "the  biggest  ob- 
stacle to  a  redistribution  of  Income  is  the 
resistance  of  the  average  American  '  That's 
understandable,  for  the  vast  majority  of 
hard-working,  self-reliant  cltizer.s  recognize 
injustice  even  when  economists  and  popular- 
izers  of  radical  charge  label  it  "distributive 
justice  " 

Dr  Stephen  Maloney  of  the  rniverslty  of 
Georgia,  m  a  report  on  the  Democratic  So- 
cialist Organizing  Committee  conference  in 
Washington,  observed  that  the  socialists' 
"just  society"  entails  stealing  from  some  peo- 
ple. It  is  verj-  important  that  this  reality  of 
injustice  be  understood  by  the  public,  as  the 
advocates  of  "distributive  justice"  disguise 
their  social  and  economic  design,  and  In  the 
process,  endeavor  to  make  alien  concepts  ac- 
ceptable to  the  American  people 


IRISH    PRISON    CONDITIONS— MOD- 
ERN   DAY    HORROR    STORY 


HON.  MARIO  BIAGGI 

OF     NEW     YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  May  5.  1976 
Mr.  BIAGGI  Mr  Speaker.  I  have  long 
beer  an  outspoken  critic  of  the  conditions 
which  Irish  political  prisoners  must  en- 
dure. During  a  visit  I  made  to  Dublin 
last  year,  I  sought  the  permission  of  the 
Irish  Government  to  visit  the  Portlaoise 
prison  facility  to  determine  first  hand 
the  conditions  there  Mytequest  was  de- 
nied outright,  only  heightening  my  sus- 
picions and  concerns  about  the  true 
facts. 

I  wish  to  present  to  my  colleagues  an 
account  of  life  in  the  Portlaoise  prison  as 
told  by  Mr.  Daithi  O'Connaill.  joint  vice 
president  of  Sinn  Fein  and  of  the  best 
knowTi  leaders  of  the  Provisional  Repub- 
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lican  Movement  who  was  Incarcerated 
there.  He  claims  that  the  9  months  which 
he  spent  In  Portlaolse  were  worse  than 
the  6*4  years  he  had  spent  In  other 
prison  facilities 

I  would  first  like  to  Insert  a  background 
article  written  by  Dr  Fred  B.  O'Brien. 
Information  Director  of  the  Irish  Na- 
tional Caucus,  which  discusses  Mr. 
O'Connalll  and  the  harassment  which 
he  has  been  forced  to  endure  at  the 
hands  of  the  British  and  IrLsh  P'ree  State 
Government,  harassment  which  included 
the  7  years  in  jail  just  mentioned.  Fol- 
lowing this,  will  be  the  article  as  It 
appeared  in  the  April  10  edition  of  the 
Iri.^h  Republican  Information  Service, 
entitled  "Prison  Conditions  for  Politi- 
cal Prisoners,  Degrading  and  Inhuman": 

Dave   O'Connaill   on    laisM    Prison 
Conditions 

(By  Dr.  Pred  03rlen) 

Dalthl  O'Connalll  was  arrested,  and  con- 
victed In  June.  1975  In  a  Special  Criminal 
Court  In  Dublin  for  alleged  membership  In 
an  Illegal  organization.  The  Court  does  not 
have  a  Jury,  does  not  allow  for  due  process 
of  law,  nu.speiided  the  rules  of  evidence  and 
the  trier  of  fact  and  law  Is  the  government 
appointed  Jud^je.  There  Is  but  one  witness 
neces»ar>'  to  convict,  a  police  officer,  who  Is 
fuiiked  any  question,  may  plead  prlvUege  and 
not  respond. 

Mr.  O'ConnaUl  was  given  a  year  In  prison 
at  a  time  when  he  was  chief  negotiator  with 
•  the  British  government  In  maintaining  a 
truce  that  wa.s  Intended  to  save  lives  and 
allow  for  political  negotiations.  Mr.  O'Con- 
nalll was  a  participant  In  the  "F*reakle  Sum- 
mit" which  set  up  the  truce.  Mr.  O'ConnaUl 
Is  a  man  of  peace  who  worked  for  peace  with 
Justice  In  Ireland.  Peace  was  thwarted  by 
the  Dublin  government 

The  Irish  lesuler  spent  nine  months  In 
Portlaolse  prison.  Ireland's  version  of  the 
Oulag  of  Solzhenltsyn.  The  conditions  In 
Portlaol.se  are  medieval.  I  saw  the  facility 
In  AugTist  1975,  in  a  vLslt  to  Dalthl  O'ConnaUl 
and  was  appalled  by  my  perceptions.  Assured- 
ly, I  saw  the  showcase  portion,  not  the 
living  quarters  which  are  not  fit  for  human 
habitation.  It  Is  unfortunate  that  the  Irish 
Free  State  must  find  It  necessary  to  have  a 
political  ponce  and  political  prisons  without 
unpleasant  torturous  living  conditions  Hu- 
man rights  and  now  human  dignity  are  the 
victims  of  the  Free  State  prize  of  Its  own  in- 
habitants. Mr  O'Connalll  expresses  on  de- 
tail the  excuses  the  Free  State  will  go  to 
make  prison  more  unpleasant  than  Is  the 
norm  On  behalf  of  the  Irish  National 
Caucus  we  protest  the  inhumanity  of  the 
Dublin  government. 


Prison  CoNDmoNS  for  Poltical  Prisoners 

DECRAOINC    and    iNHlTMiiN 

(By  Dalthl  O'Conalll) 

POLICY    EMANATES    RIGHT    FROM    TOP 

Dalthl  O  ConaUl.  Joint  Vice-President  of 
Slrui  Fein  and  one  of  the  best  known  leaders 
of  the  P»rovlslonal  Republican  Movement. 
said  this  week  that  having  spent  a  total 
of  seven  years  in  various  political  lalls  North 
and  South  the  Inhuman  and  degrading  con- 
ditions in  Portlaolse  prison  made  it  the  worst 
prison  he  had  been  In 

He  complained  about  the  visiting  restric- 
tions and  the  lack  of  educational  or  craft 
facilities  In  the  prison,  and  he  said  that 
efforts  to  arrange  for  correspondence  courses 
had  been  thwarted. 

Mr  O  Conain  was  speaking  at  a  press  con- 
ference l!i  Dublin  on  Thursday  la-st.  8th  April, 
when  he  was  released  after  serving  a  12 
month    sentence    for    "membership    of    the 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

I R  A  ■•  Mr  O  Conalll  detaUed  hla  experi- 
ences and  conditions  in  Portlaolse  prison 
as  foUows: 

"On  coming  out  this  morning  I  have  com- 
pleted 7  years  imprisonment  and  I  have  no 
beeltation  In  saying  that  the  last  9  montlia 
that  I  have  spent  in  Portlaolse  were  worse 
than  the  fi  years  3  months  In  other  centres, 
namely  Mountjoy,  Curragh  and  Crumlln  Bel- 
fast. The  only  way  one  can  describe  the  con- 
ditions In  Portlaolse  is  that  they  are  degrad- 
ing and  inhuman.  It  is  the  policy  of  this 
government  that  conditions  be  such.  It  was 
obvious  to  us  In  Portlaolse  that  the  p>ollcy 
governing  the  prison  emanated  right  from 
the  top,  be  it  at  cabinet  level  or  In  the  De- 
partment of  Justice.  In  many  cases  when 
we  had  to  take  up  Issues  with  the  governor 
of  Portlaolse  prl.son,  he  stated  quite  clearly 
that  his  terms  of  references  were  quite  re- 
stricted, that  he  was  not  in  a  position  to 
make  a  decision  even  about  minor  affairs. 
There  was  a  committee  consisting  of  the 
various  services  involved  in  the  decisions 
concerning  Portlaolse  and  that  body  could 
make  decisions  within  the  keeping  of  that 
pwllcy.  Now  I  describe  that  policy  as  degrad- 
ing and  Inhumane  I  see  It  a.<;  degrading  be- 
cause firstly  the  visiting  condition*  In  Port- 
laolse are  the  worst  that  I  have  ever  expe- 
rienced. A  prisoner  must  meet  his  family  and 
frlend.s  under  conditions  where  reasonable 
conversation  is  practically  lmp>osBlble.  A 
double  grill  separates  the  prisoner  from  the 
visitors,  the  closeness  of  the  mesh  Is  such 
that  vision  from  each  side  is  adversely  af- 
fected so  that  there  is  a  totally  unreal  atmos- 
phere In  meeting  one's  family.  A  conversation 
In  reasonable  privacy  is  not  possible  in  Port- 
laolse and  it  is  an  outstanding  grievance 
of  prisoners  that  they  are  subjected  to  this 
form  of  degradation  It  Is  degrading  for  the 
prisoners  and  It  Is  equally  degrading  for  the 
visitors. 

MDTUTE    SEARCHING    OF    VISITORS 

All  visitors  entering  Portlaolse  are  sub- 
jected to  personal  searches,  they  are  also 
subjected  to  mechanical  searches.  Yet  with 
these  devices  the  authorities  still  feel  the 
necessity  of  a  metal  grill.  When  we  have 
queried  the  position  with  the  authorities 
ihey  have  Invoked  the  excuse  that  It  is  there 
for  security  reasons,  but  when  one  analyzes 
the  situation,  one  realises  that  there  Is  no 
security  risk  because  of  the  minute  search- 
ing of  the  visitors  on  the  way  In. 

It  has  also  been  the  practice  (and  Is  now 
growing  more  frequent  t  that  prisoners  are 
subjected  to  strip  searches.  That  means  that 
a  prisoner  in  his  cell  can  be  stripped  naked 
by  force  and  subjected  to  degrading  treat- 
ment. This  has  become  a  common  occurrence 
and  while  one  recognizes  that  many  of  the 
prison  staff  find  It  equally  degrading,  yet 
they  get  their  orders  and  Implement  them. 
It  Is  unfortunate  to  have  to  state  that  some 
members  of  the  prison  staff,  and  I  would 
state  that  they  are  a  minority,  excell  them- 
selves In  conducting  these  searches 

NO    EDUCATIONAL    OR    CRAFT    FACILrTrES 

The  conditions  there  are  Inhumane  for  a 
number  of  other  reasons.  Ihe  men  In  Port- 
laolse are  denied  any  educational  facilities 
I  did  my  utmost  to  get  various  educational 
programmes  under  way  and  on  each  occasion 
I  was  told  bv  the  governor  that  no  edvica- 
tlonal  programmes  would  be  permitted.  He 
told  me  he  had  got  a  direction  from  the  De- 
partment of  Justice  that  no  prisoner  had  the 
right  to  educate  another  They  had  sug- 
gested that  educational  programmes  would 
endanger  security.  The  denial  of  craft  work 
to  prisoners  In  their  cells  Is  another  griev- 
ance. They  are  locked  up  from  9  o'clock  In 
the  evening  until  8:30  a.m.  For  some  F>eople 
it  Is  necessary  to  have  some  form  of  crafts 
to  occupy  their  time  It  Is  a  form  of  therapv. 
It  Is  an  accepted  thing  that  In  practically 
every  prison  throughout  the  world  craft* 
can   be  undertaken   by  a  prisoner.   But  no 
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such  crafts  are  allowed  In  the  cells  In  Port- 
laolse prison. 

NO   CHAIRS    ALLOWED 

Mr.  O  ConalU  then  spoke  about  the  recrea- 
tional facilities  In  the  prison  which  are  an\- 
thlng  but  satisfactory  The  only  major  rec- 
reational faclUiy  provided  by  the  authoriiiea 
In  the  Jail  Is  a  television  set  and  even  then 
no  chairs  are  provided,  but  Instead  church 
pews  were  Installed  to  distract  from  the  com- 
fort of  wat<rhlng  T  V  This  may  seem  a  small 
point  to  people  o\itslde — but  to  a  prisoner 
l.'i  Jail  It  can  mean  a  lot  to  sU  down  for  an 
hour  and  a  half  to  watch  T.V. 

Prisoners  are  not  allowed  chairs  in  their 
cells — Instead  16  backless  stools  are  pro- 
vided for  105  prisoners,  he  said  On  facllltlee 
for  exercise  Mr.  O  ConaUl  said  that  In  spite 
of  all  efforts  to  obtain  access  to  an  area  sisf- 
flclently  laree  to  exercise  105  prisoners  no 
area  was  provided. 

rVFRT   PRISONER   prNisHm 

A  further  aspect  of  the  inhtimane  treat- 
ment by  the  regime  In  Portlaolse  Is  the  arbi- 
trary Inflicting  of  punishment  on  all  pris- 
oners when  minor  trouble  has  broken  out 
Involving  one  or  two  prisoners  Minor  Inci- 
dents are  Inevitable  In  prisons  It  Is  the  nor- 
mal practice  to  settle  the  sltuathm  there  and 
then  But  the  policy  in  Portlaul^  Is  to  pun- 
ish every  prisoner.  Examples  of  punishment 
are  loss  of  remission,  confiscation  of  all  Items 
of  furniture  from  cells,  stopping  of  parcels, 
letters,  newspapers,  television  viewing,  rec- 
reation 

Recently  prisoners  slept  for  14  days  on  the 
floors.  There  were  no  beds,  no  furniture 
whatsoever,  visits,  TV.  newspapers,  all  of 
these  were  withdrawn  and  there  Is  this  col- 
lective approach  on  the  part  of  the  authori- 
ties to  punish  everybody 

We  find  that  the  recent  rules  made  by  Mr. 
Cooney  In  relation  to  solicitors  being  ad- 
mitted to  the  prison  are  actually  a  pursuance 
of  the  policy  that  obtained  within  the  Jail. 
An  allegation  was  niade  by  Mr  Ci><)ney  that 
3  solicitors  had  offended  his  regulations, 
therefore  he  Invoked  a  new  regulation  gov- 
erning every  solicitor 

We  experienced  the  collective  punishment 
when  we  engaged  In  a  36  hour  fast  as  an 
expression  of  solidarity  with  Frank  Stagg  We 
did  that  on  two  occasions  and  on  each  oc- 
casion all  facilities  were  withdrawn.  I  took 
that  matter  up  with  the  visiting-  committee 
which  Is  supposed  to  be  a  watchdog  a  com- 
mittee within  the  prison  I  pointed  out  to 
the  Chairman  of  that  committee  that  It  was 
a  traditional  form  of  expre.sslng  solidarity 
with  prisoners  in  various  Jails  for  Republi- 
cans to  engage  in  a  fast  The  Chairman  of 
the  committee,  who  was  a  Reverend  gentle- 
man,  fully  approved  of  such  an  exercLse 

He  pointed  out  to  me  that  the  Christian 
churches  were  anxious  that  people  every- 
where would  engage  In  this  form  of  .self-de- 
nial I  pointed  out  to  the  Rev.  Chairman  that 
Republicans  who  engage  in  that  form  of 
self-denial  were  punished  in  a  vindictive  way 
The  same  Rev.  Chairman  had  nothing  to 
say. 

POLITICAL     LITERATtrRE     AND     DISCUSSIONS 

FORBIDDEN 

A  further  aspect  of  the  objection  to  treat- 
ment in  Portlaolse  has  been  the  denial  of 
the  political  literature  of  our  movement  to 
the  prisoners  within  the  prLson.  When  I 
arrived  In  the  prLnon  I  was  anxloiis  to  get 
political  discussions  going  because  there  is 
a  great  political  consciousness  on  the  part 
of  most  of  the  prLsoners.  I  got  in  the  various 
policy  documents  of  the  organisation,  but  not 
one  of  these  leaflets  would  be  admitted  by 
the  Governor  to  the  prison  When  I  asked 
him  what  were  his  reasons  for  his  denial  (  f 
such  literature,  he  told  me  that  In  his  view 
the  literature  was  subversive  I  pointed  out 
to  the  same  governor  that  he  was  neither 
competent  nor  In  a  position  to  Judge  as  to 
what    was   subversive   or   not   and,   secondly. 
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that  such  literature  was  freely  avaUable  to 
the  public  But  nonetheless  he  fell  back  on 
his  view  that  the  literature  was  subversive 
and  as  such  would  not  be  allowed  within  the 
prison.  Shortly  after  that  we  ran  a  series  of 
lectures  on  Republicanism,  on  history,  on 
various  social  issues  and  the  governor  drew 
U  to  my  attention  that  such  lectures  were 
in  contravention  of  the  ruling  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice  Well,  we  Informed  the  gov- 
ernor Just  what  our  view  was  on  such  a 
ruling.  We  continued  with  our  lectures.  We 
had  hoped  to  make  those  lectures  truly  posi- 
tive and  productive  by  having  access  to  the 
literature  of  our  own  organisation,  but  un- 
fortunately  such   was  denied   to  us. 

A  further  aspect  of  the  situation  in  Port- 
laolse is  the  role  of  the  police  force  there. 
There  are  approximately  50  ^0  guards  within 
the  political  wing  on  duty  That  duty  con- 
sists of  sitting  8  hours  a  day  on  a  chair  ob- 
serving the  political  prisoners.  We  have  noted 
in  the  press  that  the  Representative  Body 
of  the  Gardal  have  raised  objections  to  this 
form  of  work. 

MCK'KERT      or     JUSTICE 

It  is  a  mockery  to  claim  that  men  are 
brought  before  courts  of  Justice  To  be 
brought  before  the  Special  Criminal  Coart 
Is  a  charade  as  I  found  Ir  '"v  own  Instance. 
Evidence  wa.s  tendered  against  me  by  the 
Chief  Superintendent  of  the  Special  Branch 
that  it  was  his  belief  that  I  was  guilty  of 
such  and  sucli  a  charge  Yet  that  same  gen- 
tleman admitted  that  he  had  no  knowledge 
what,soever  what  I  was  doing,  what  I  looked 
like  or  where  I  had  been  for  the  previous 
three  years  And  the  automatic  result  Is 
that  the  Judges  of  the  Special  Criminal  Court 
sentence  men  to  Portlaolse  prLson  One  Is 
sent  away  on  the  opinion  of  a  police  officer. 

In  195'7  I  was  sent  to  the  Curragh  on  the 
opinion  of  the  then  Minister  lor  Justice. 
Oscar  Traynor  At  least  in  1957  it  required 
someone  of  a  ministerial  status  to  send  one 
to  Imprisonment,  whereas  with  the  system 
now  obtaining  it  simply  requires  the  opinion 
of  a  police  officer  who  will  admit  and  show 
from  the  cross-examination  that  his  evi- 
dence Is  extremely  tenuous  Furthermore, 
the  outstanding  atmosphere  of  Portlaolse  Is 
that  a  centre  has  been  set  up  there  by  the 
Government  to  punish  Republicans,  to  put 
them  into  a  centre  where  they  are  forced 
to  vegetate,  to  deny  them  elementary  rights 
which  are  necessary  within  such  an  Institu- 
tion. All  that  is  done  simply  to  placate  the 
British  government. 

I  noted  In  an  article  in  the  'Observer',  I 
think,  shortly  before  Christmas.  WTltten  by 
Andrew  Stephen  writing  from  Belfast,  and 
he  reported  that  he  had  been  talking  about 
Portlaolse  to  a  Dublin  politician,  who  was 
not  named  And  the  Dublin  politician  took 
pride  In  the  fact  that  the  conditions  Inside 
Portlaol.se  were  much  more  severe  than  were 
obtaining  within  Long  Kesh.  Crumlln  Road. 
Armagh  or  MagUllgan.  When  I  read  that  arti- 
cle I  saw  the  true  validity  of  it  by  the  reality 
around  me  because  I  saw  that  the  policy  of 
the  authorities  was  simply  a  reflection  of  a 
political  decision  made  by  the  Dublin  gov- 
ernment to  do  their  utmost  to  inflict  punish- 
ment on  RepuUcans  solely  for  the  purpose  of 
placating  the  British  government 

Essentially  that  is  my  view  of  Portlaolse. 
I  am  Just  out  and  you  wU!  appreciate  that 
one  emerges  from  a  place  like  Portlaolse  and 
there  Is  a  certain  reorientation  required 

My  two  colleagues  here  with  me  were  with 
me  wlth.in  the  place  They  were  there  longer 
and  suffered  much  more  than  I  did  They 
were  there  at  a  time  when  conditions  were 
even  worse,  but  the  situation  In  Portlaolse 
1b  as  I  have  endeavoured  to  outline  It  to 
you  In  a  factual  way  as  I  saw  It  and  as  I 
said,  I  have  been  In  four  prisons  and  with- 
out a  shadow  of  doubt  the  treatment  one  ex- 
perienced In  Portlaolse  was  worse  than  any- 
thing experienced  In  other  centres. 


EXtE?/s'l6NS  OF  REMAMS 


THE  COMING  CRISIS  IN  MEXICO 


HON.  STEVEN  D.  SYMMS 

OF    IDAHO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESKNTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  6,  1976 

Mr.  SYMMS.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  several 
previous  occasions,  Congressman  Mc- 
Donald of  Georgia  and  I  have  attempted 
to  bring  to  the  attention  of  this  body  the 
danger  looming  ahead  south  of  our 
border  in  Mexico.  In  previous  items  plac- 
ed in  the  CoNCREssioNAL  Record,  we 
have  attempted  to  show  how  the  com- 
bination of  guerrilla -style  seizures  of 
private  land  in  Mexico,  plus  the  infiltra- 
tion of  radical  Chileans  into  high  Gov- 
ernment positions,  is  setting  the  stage 
for  another  Marxian  takeover  In  this 
hemisphere.  These  land  seizures  appear 
to  be  taking  place  with  the  connivance 
of  the  authorities,  and  pitched  battles 
between  guerrillas  and  police  have  ceased 
for  some  strange  reason.  Take  this  to- 
gether with  the  fact  that  President 
Echeverria  is  moving  to  release  from 
prison  various  hardened  reds  and  is  per- 
mitting them  to  be  employed  by  his  Gov- 
ernment, and  you  have  a  grim  picture 
indeed  A  few  American  travelers  have 
already  sensed  the  impending  crisis  and 
decided  not  to  return  to  Mexico. 

We  made  contact  with  the  Mexican 
desk  at  the  State  Department:  an  air  of 
studied  unconcern  was  detected.  There- 
fore, the  question  arises,  is  Secretan-' 
Kissinger  aware  of  these  developments? 
If  he  is,  has  he  spoken  to  President  Pord 
about  them?  Or  is  all  this  taking  place 
with  the  approval  of  Secretary  Kissinger? 
WUl  he  permit  the  situation  to  drift  fur- 
ther left  as  he  did  in  Portugal? 

Seeking  the  answer  to  this  and  other 
questions,  30  of  us  have  addressed  the 
following  letter  to  the  President  in  order 
that  he  be  aware  of  our  concern. 

The  letter  follows: 

Washington,  DC,  May  5,  1976. 
Hon    Gerald  R    Ford. 

President   of   the    United    States,    The   White 
House.  Washington.  DC 

Dear  Mb.  President:  Surely  you  must  agree 
that  the  development  of  a  Cuban  or  Chlleari 
"road  to  Socialism"  In  neighboring  Mexico 
would  pose  a  tremendous  danger  to  the 
United  States.  Howe\er.  it  is  not  evident 
whether  our  Secretary  of  State,  Dr  Henry 
Kissinger,  has  troubled  to  Inform  you  of 
the  situation  existing  in  Mexico,  and  its 
grave  implications  for  our  national  security 

Within  the  past  year,  long  strides  toward 
the  imposition  of  a  Communist  regime  have 
been  t.iken  by  Mexican  President  Lui.";  Eche- 
verria. who  appears  to  be  making  himself  ac- 
ceptable to  Mo.scow  and  Havana. 

Mexican  newspapers  and  magazines  are 
filled  with  accour.ts  of  liLsecunt;-.  unre.  t.  and 
violence  resulting  from  a  broadfront  attack 
upon  private  prop>erty  in  all  forms  Officially- 
tolerated  .and  seizures  are  widespread  Com- 
pulsory textbook  changes  are  intended  to  in- 
doctrinate youne  Mexican.^  with  Castroite 
propaganda.  An  amnesty  has  been  proposed 
which  would  release  hardened  Communist 
cadres  from  prison  and  allow  them  to  enter 
the  government 

Mexico  is  In  turmoil  over  these  changes 
which  are  being  imposed  from  above,  and 
which  are  inspired  by  a  large  group  of  for- 
eign Communists  and  Marxists  who  presently 
advise  President  Echeverria.  They  Include 
such  notorious  Chileans  as  the  former  For- 
eign  Minister.  Clodomlro  Almeida,  the   for- 
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mer  Minister  cf  Economics.  Pedro  Vuskovlc, 
and  the  head  of  the  fa>-left  Socialist  Party. 
Carlos  Altamlrano 

The  popular  !.Iex:car.  ma;:azlne  Irnpacto, 
describing  these  events.  In  its  April  28  Issue, 
says,  "For  several  months,  there  have  been 
mobilized  brigades  of  parachutists'.  Invaders 
of  small  farms,  flying  columns  which  are 
transported  by  truck,  to  fall  upon  rural 
properties  ...  Of  course,  they  carry  arms  and 
are  affiliated  with  organizations  which  count 
on  the  sympathy  of  the  authorities."'  The 
picture  is  one  of  cynical  teiTorlsm  against 
small  property  owners. 

Material  has  been  presented  on  the  floor  of 
the  House  and  Inserted  Into  the  Rzcoko  ( Con- 
gressional Record:  AprU  14,  pages  10895-96 
and  11058;  April  29,  pages  11926  and  11971; 
and  May  4,  12516)  which  documents  many  as- 
pects of  the  situation;  you  will  find  that  It 
has  been  a  bi-partisan  effort.  My  colleague, 
Representative  Steve  Symme  has  emphasized 
the  grave  danger  which  would  be  posed  by  a 
hostile  Marxist  state  across  our  virtually  un- 
guarded flfteen-hundred  mUe  southern  bor- 
der. 

Under  the  circumstances,  we  believe  it  is 
very  lmp>ortant  to  determine  whether  or  not 
the  Dejjartment  of  State,  under  the  direction 
of  Dr.  Henry  Kissinger,  has  seen  fit  to  Inform 
you  of  this  problem.  Certainly  there  has  been 
no  effort  to  inform  us,  or  the  public.  Has  Dr. 
Kissinger  made  known  to  President  Echever- 
ria the  uatural  concern  of  the  United  States 
which  his  actions  have  caused?  There  is  ap- 
parent indifference  to  this  most  serious 
problem. 

Yovu'  timely  attention  to  this  matter  will 
be  greatly  appreciated. 
Sincerely, 
Don  Young.  Richard  H  Ichord.  George 
Hansen,  John  Ashbrook,  Ron  Paul.  Joe 
D.  Waggonner.  Jr  ,  Ooodloc  Byron,  Tim 
Lee  Carter,  John  B  Conlan.  Mendel  J. 
Da-^-ls.  Bob  Bauman,  Sam  Devlne,  Gene 
Snyder.  William  L  Dickinson,  Albert 
W.  Johnson. 
Larry  P.  McDonald,  Dan  Daniel,  Del 
Clawson.  Steve  Symms,  Trent  Lott, 
Marjorie  S  Holt."  Philip  M.  Crane, 
Robin  Beard.  Bill  Nichols,  Chuck 
Grassley.  Robert  Lagomarslnc.  Bo 
Ginn,  James  M.  ColUns,  Floyd  Spence, 
John  J   Flvnt. 


TWO  HUNDRED  YEARS  AGO  TODAY 


HON.  CHARLES  E.  WIGGINS 

or    CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  6.  1976 

Mr.  WIGGINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  200  years 
ago  today,  on  May  6,  1776.  the  Conti- 
nental Congress  approved  a  resolution  in- 
xorming  Washington  that  if  commission- 
ers arrived  from  Great  Britain  to  discu.s£ 
peace,  they  were  to  apply  for  "the  neces- 
sary passports  or  safe  conduct  and  on 
such  application  being  made.  Congress 
will  then  direct  the  proper  measures  for 
the  reception  of  such  commissioners  " 
This  issue  involved  a  great  deal  of  debate 
because  congressional  proponents  of  re- 
conciliation with  the  mother  coimtry  had 
used  the  rumor  of  the  imminent  arrival 
of  peace  commissioners  in  their  effort  to 
block  any  efTort  toward  independence.  In 
his  autobiography.  John  Adams  noted; 

It  was  one  those  delusive  contrivances,  by 

which    the    party    In    opposition    to    us    en- 
deavored,   by    lulling    the    people    with    Idle 
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hopes  of  reconciliation  Into  security  to  turn 
ihelr  beads  and  thouRhta  from  Independ- 
ence .  .  . 


FINANCIAL  STATEMENT 


HON.  ABNER  J.  MIKVA 

(jr     ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  May  6.  1976 

Mr.  MIKVA.  Mr.  Speaker,  followlriR 
is  a  statement  of  my  net  worth  and  in- 
come for  1975. 1  publish  such  a  statement 
each  year  because  I  believe  that  as  a 
public  ofBcial  my  personal  financial  in- 
terests should  be  disclosed  publicly  to 
avoid  any  suspicion  about  my  motivation 
in  voting  on  any  issue  while  I  am  in 
office. 

The  public  has  a  right  to  know  if  a 
public  official's  actions  on  any  particular 
issue  could  possibly  be  motivated  by  self- 
Interest  or  prospects  of  personal  gain. 
Making  full  disclosure  of  personal  finan- 
cial interests  is  one  way.  I  hope,  to  re- 
store public  confidence  in  public  of- 
ficials— and  thus  in  Government  itself. 

The  financial  statement  follows; 
Financial  Statement 
Net  worth  statement  of  Congressman  Abner 
J  Mikva  as  of  May  1.  1976 

ASSETS 

Home  at  1015  Sheridan  Road,  Evans- 
ton,  111: 
Purchase  price  and  Improvements  WO,  000 
Less    mortgage   at    Exchange    Na- 
tional      Bank 42,000 

Equity 38,000 

One-haLf  Interest  In  bouse  In  Lake- 
side, Michigan: 

Purchase   price 17,500 

Less  loan  at  Continental  Illinois 

National    Bank 12,000 

Equity 8,600 

Cash  In  banks: 
Exchange  National  Bank  of  Chi- 
cago   100 

South  Shore  National  Bank 400 

Total    600 

Equity  In  pension  funds: 

State  of  Illinois 6.000 

U.S.  Congress 18,  600 

Total   - 23,600 

Stocks  and  bonds: 

Ero  Mfg.  Co.  1.000  shares 2.000 

U.S.  Gypsum  50  shares 1,000 

Unarco  Corp.  500  shares 5.  000 

FMC  40  shares 1,000 

Greyhound  100  shares 1.600 

State    of    Lsrael    Bonds,    purchase 

price 4.600 

Executive  House  debenture 400 

Total 16.400 

Cars,  furniture,  miscellaneous 10,000 

Interest  In  real  estate   (residential) 

In  Evanston,  111 6.000 

Total  Assets 97,900 

LiABn.rnE8 
Loan  to  Exchange  National  Bank  of 

Chicago 6,000 

Loan  to  Amalgamated  Trust  &  Sav- 
ings Bank 2.  000 

Total  llabUltlee 7,000 

Net  worth $80.  900 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Family  income  statement  of  Abnrr  J    Mikva 
for  1975 

Incom-J  as   Member  of  Congress. 

Abner  J.  Mlkva $39.  072.  08 

Salary  as  law  lecturer.  Northwest- 
ern University  School  of  Law, 
Abner  J.  Mlkva 1,600  00 

Salary  from  Evanston  School  Dis- 
trict. Zoe  Mlkva.. 10.652.00 

Dividends  (Including  from  estate 

of  mother  of  Zoe  Mlkva 786  74 

Interest  Income  (including  from 

estate)     1.432.66 

Honorariums  and  teaching  fees..       4,  275.  00 

Oaln  on  sale  of  stock 385.56 

Total    Income 68.104.04 

Less  dividend  exclusion 200.  00 

Less  tax  deductible  expenses,  per- 
sonal exemptions,  and  deduc- 
tions       22.527.45 

Net  taxable  Income 35,  376.  69 

Income    taxes    paid:    US.    (Joint    return), 
•  10,295.89;  Illinois  (Joint  return) ,  »1,231.72. 


May  6,  1976 


FTREFTGHTERS  AND  PUBLIC  SAFETY 
OFFICERS  BENEFIT  ACTS 


HON.  CHRISTOPHER  J.  DODD 


of     HjNNtCl  ILU  I 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  May  6.  1976 

Mr  DODD.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  week  the 
House  passed  two  vei-y  significant  pieces 
of  legislation  that  I  had  the  pleasure  of 
contributing  to  while  serving  on  the  Im- 
migration, Cltizerushlp.  and  International 
Law  Subcommittee  of  the  Hou.se  Judi- 
ciary Committee.  H  R.  365.  the  Firefight- 
ers Benefit  Act  of  1976.  authorizes  a  death 
benefit  of  $50,000  for  the  survivors  of 
firefighters  killed  in  the  line  of  duty: 
H.R.  366.  its  equally  commendable  com- 
panion bill,  entitled  the  Public  Safety 
Officers  Benefit  Act  of  1976,  provides  the 
.same  death  benefit  for  public  safety 
officers. 

As  they  are  long  overdue,  I  am  very 
pleased  to  see  these  benefits  well  on  their 
way  to  becoming  public  law  We  have 
continued  to  take  for  granted  the  invalu- 
able services  provided  by  our  firefighters 
and  public  safety  officers — and  twice  the 
Congress  has  failed  to  bring  these  bills  up 
for  R  floor  vote  de-spite  the  support  that 
they  received  at  the  committee  level. 

When  our  firemen  and  police  officers 
are  willing  to  put  their  lives  on  the  line 
every  single  time  that  they  are  on  duty, 
it  seems  obvious  that  we  owe  them  more 
than  simple  verbal  appreciation.  It  also 
seems  that  the  very  least  that  we  can 
do  is  to  provide  these  courageous  individ- 
uals with  a  certain  degree  of  financial 
security  for  their  families  In  the  unfor- 
tunate event  of  their  death. 

A  few  people  continue  to  ask  why  this 
constitutes  a  governmental  obligation, 
and  specifically  a  Federal  one.  I  would 
like  to  say  just  a  few  words  to  the  skeptics 
In  order  to  dispel  any  misgivings  that 
they  may  have  about  these  bills.  The 
necessity  for  Federal  a.sslstancc  has  be- 
come Increasingly  clear.  Over  a  period  of 
years.  States  and  localities  have  shown 
themselves  either  unable  or  unwilling  to 


provide  these  benefits  In  many  cases,  life 
in.'-urance  is  totally  unavailable  to  those 
ix'ople  who  serve  their  communitie.s  by 
assuming  the  burdens  of  such  high-risk 
Jobs. 

Thus  I  believe  that  these  benefits  are 
unquestionably  deserved  and  appropri- 
ate, and  seeing  them  receive  such  strung 
support  on  tlie  House  floor  was  for  me 
a  most  rewarding  experience. 


STATEMENT  OF  JOSEPH  L  FISHER 
ON  HR  .S46.S.  nURP:AU  OF  INDIAN 
AFFAIRS  AND  INDIAN  HE.ALTH 
SERVICE  EMPLOYMENT  ASSIST- 
ANCE 


HON.  JOSEPH  L.  FISHER 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  May  6.  1976 

Mr.  FISHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  until  1972, 
Indian  preference  policy  in  the  Bureau 
of  Indian  Affairs  granted  preference  to 
Indians  for  Initial  hiring  and  entrance 
into  Federal  service.  Prom  then  on  the 
Indian  and  non-Indian  competed  fnr 
promotion  and  transfer  on  a  competitive 
merit  basis  without  regard  to  race.  Under 
this  policy,  almost  two-thirds  of  the 
Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  employees  were 
Indian  in  1972.  Then  the  administration 
inaugurated  absolute  preference  for 
Indians  in  all  personnel  actions  That  is. 
an  Indian  with  at  least  minimum  quali- 
fications will  be  promoted  or  transferred 
to  a  new  position  over  a  non-Indiun  ran- 
dldate.  In  effect,  non-Indians  in  the  BIA 
are  frozen  In  their  present  positions. 
Recent  Supreme  Court  decisions  have 
conlirmed  the  administration's  action. 

The  non-Indian  employees  have  been 
interested  In  a  legislative  solution  to  their 
problem.  These  employees  are  not  oppa<;- 
Ing  Indian  preference,  but  want  assist- 
ance because  of  curtailment  of  their 
career  opportunities  by  the  exercise  of 
Indian  preference  Judging  from  my  ( on- 
tacts  with  the  non-Indian  employees, 
most  would  prefer  a  liberalized  early  re- 
tirement plan.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
Civil  Service  Commission  and  the  De- 
partments of  Interior  and  HEW  oppose 
legislation  In  this  situation. 

The  bill  reported  by  the  Post  Office 
Eind  Civil  Service  Committee  attempts  to 
provide  assistance  by  allowing  non- 
Indian  BIA  and  Indian  Health  Service 
employees  priority  con.sideration  for  ap- 
pointment to  positions  in  other  agencies 
of  their  departments,  with  the  option  of 
involuntary  retirement  under  existing 
law.  If  for  compelling  reasons,  they  are 
passed  over  three  times  for  vacant  posi- 
tions. While  this  may  not  be  an  ideal 
solution  from  the  ijoint  of  view  of  either 
the  non-Indian  employees  or  the  ad- 
ministration, it  IS  an  honest  attempt  to 
deal  with  a  very  difficult  problem. 

H.R.  5465  seems  worthy  of  support  I 
think  it  is  right  that  we  try  to  as.sLst 
the  non-Indians  in  the  BIA  and  IHS  who 
are  faced  with  radical  curtailment  in  the 
development  of  Uiclr  careers. 


Maij  6,  1976 

THE  NEW  FORD  PROSPERITY 

HON.  ROBERT  H.  MICHEL 

or  n-LiNQis 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  May  6.  1976 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  an  edi- 
torial of  great  importance  this  week, 
William  Randolph  Hearst.  Jr.,  editor-in- 
chief  of  the  Hearst  newspapers,  outlines 
the  reasons  why  Gerald  Ford  deserves 
the  thanks  and  applause  of  the  Ameri- 
can people,  for  leading  the  Nation  out 
of  the  recent  recession: 

President  Ford,  resisting  the  urglngs  of 
most  Democrats  and  many  Ir  his  own  party, 
has  brought  to  an  end  th2  worst  business 
slump  since  the  Great  Depression  of  the 
1930's  by  vlgorou-sly  discouraging  govern- 
ment spending  as  an  antlclote  while  stead- 
fastly supporting  the  expa.'i.«;lon  of  business. 

So  says  the  Heart  article,  and  I  be- 
lieve with  great  accuracy. 

President  Ford  has  been  magnificent 
in  pulling  the  Nation  out  of  the  reces- 
sion, and  starting  it  on  the  road  to  a 
long  term  prosperity,  not  just  an  elec- 
tion year  boom,  as  many  of  his  predeces- 
sors used  to  do. 

I  tlunk  the  editorial  de.ser\'es  the  at- 
tention of  my  colleagues,  and  so  I  would 
ask  tliat  it  be  printed  herein  the  Record: 
The  New  Ford  Peosperity 
(By  William  Randolph  Hearst,  Jr  ) 

As  the  state  primaries  are  hullabalooed 
Into  history  one  by  one.  it  appears  certain 
that  we  voters  In  November  will  be  asked 
to  choose  between  either  Pre.sldent  Gerald 
R.  Ford  versus  Senator  Hiibert  H  Hum- 
phrey, or  President  Ford  versus  Governor 
Jimmy  Carter.  That's  the  way  It  looks  now. 
but  In  politics  conditions  can  change  rapidly. 

There  Is,  however,  one  cot. slant  facl-or  in 
the  fluid  campaigns  that  stands  out  above 
all  others.  It  Is  the  fact  that,  prosperity  has 
returned  to  America  It  may  not  yet  be  felt 
In  every  household,  and  the  rate  of  re- 
employment remains  somewhat  sluggish,  but 
there  can  be  no  doubt,  by  any  measurement, 
that  the  recession  Is  over  That  miist  be 
credited  as  the  most  outstanding  accom- 
plishment of  the  man  In  the  White  House 
who  now  seeks  election. 

President  Ford,  resisting  the  urglngs  of 
most  Democrats  and  many  in  his  own  party. 
has  brought  to  an  end  the  worst  buslne.ss 
Blump  since  the  Great  Depression  of  the 
1930's  by  vigorously  dlsouraginp  govern- 
ment spending  as  an  antidi  te  while  stead- 
fastly supptirtlng  the  expansion  of  business. 

His  repeated  contention  has  been  that 
government-provided  Jobs  do  not  perma- 
nently solve  the  problem  of  unemployment, 
but  serve  only  to  create  further  Inflation, 
which.  In  time,  results  in  more  unemploy- 
ment when  consumers  resist  buying  more 
expensive  goods  and  services. 

He  has  knocked  Into  a  cocked  hat  the  per- 
sistently clinging  theory  that  "pump  prim- 
ing" will  solve  business  rece.sslons,  as  es- 
poused by  the  late  Lord  Maynard  Keynes 
after  World  War  I  and  Imported  to  this 
country  as  a  fundamental  economic  phllas- 
ophy  by  Franklin  D    Roosevelt 

FDR  never  really  proved  the  validity  of 
the  Keyneslan  philosophy  because  the  de- 
pression of  the  thirties  wa.s  abruptly  termi- 
nated by  the  man. moth  toollng-up  effort 
prior  to  the  on.set  of  World  War  II.  He  had 
"pump-primed"  billions  of  government  dol- 
lars Into  Job-creating  activities,  but  from 
the  high  of  14  7  million  unemployed  In  1933 
the    billions   that   were    spent    had    been   eo 
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Ineffective  that  11  million  were  stUl  unem- 
ployed In  1938  on  the  eve  of  the  arms  buildup. 

Through  the  years  since,  the  old-line  New 
Deal  Democrats  have  persisted  In  their  claim 
that  government  spending  can  cure  reces- 
sions, and  even  In  his  most  recent  speeches, 
Hubert  Humphrey  has  revealed  that  he  still 
holds  this  belief."  despite  the  contrary  evi- 
dence produced  by  President  Ford  and  his 
team  of  economic  counsellors. 

Thus  If  the  opposing  nominees  turn  out  to 
be  Ford  versus  Humphrey — despite  his  an- 
nouncement Thursday  that  he  would  not 
actively  seek  the  Job — the  issue  will  really  be 
an  economic  one:  the  Ford  theory  versus  the 
Keyneslan  theory. 

There  Is  not  such  divergence  between  the 
economic  views  held  by  Ford  and  those  ex- 
pressed by  Jimmy  C3arter.  The  Georgia  busi- 
nessman and  farmer  has  echoed  Ford  In 
promising  to  get  government  oft  business" 
back  to  encourage  more  capital  Investment  In 
business  so  that  It  may  hire  more  employes. 
If  the  contest  Is  between  Ford  and  Carter, 
therefore.  It  will  be  based  more  on  a  choice 
of  personalities. 

President  Nixon,  It  must  be  remembered, 
profes.sed  himself  to  be  a  "Keynesian  philos- 
opher," meaning  that  he  believed  govern- 
ment should  provide  Jobs  In  periods  when  the 
business  community  could  not.  The  reces- 
sion got  Its  Impetus  when  Nlson  was  still 
In  the  WTilte  House,  and  there  Is  reason  to 
believe  that  If  he  had  remained  there,  the 
last  couple  of  years  would  have  been  marked 
bv  a  proliferation  of  government  programs, 
ail  of  which  would  either  have  required  high- 
er taxes  or  a  higher  budget  deficit  .\nd  greater 
government  debt,  and  still  higher  taxes 

Existing  programs.  Including  unemploy- 
ment compensation,  food  stamps  and  other 
emergency  measures  do  much  to  cushion  the 
hardships  of  the  unemployed,  so  Ford's  strat- 
egy has  been  to  do  everything  possible  to  get 
business  rolling  again    It  has  paid  off. 

Since  the  President  was  held  accountable 
for  the  recession  he  inherited  from  Presi- 
dent Nixon  (Who  m  turn  Inherited  it-s  em- 
brovo  from  President  Johnson  t ,  he  Is  now 
entitled  to  credit  for  ending  it  In  his  own 
way 

Sharing  that  credit  are  his  economic  ad- 
visers— Treasury  Secretary  William  E.  Simon, 
Economic  AdvLser  Alan  Greenspan,  Special 
Economics  CourLsellor  William  Seldman,  and 
Federal  Reserve  Chairman  Arthur  Burns, 
who  have  helped  him  turn  aside  the  critics 
who  favored  government  Intervention  In 
tackling  the  problem. 

The  statistics  are  now  on  Ford's  side.  Un- 
employment last  month  dropped  by  109,000 
persons,  taut  perhaps  of  greater  importance 
wa.s  the  fact  that  employment  posted  a 
strong  gain  of  37,5.000  workers  to  give  us  an 
all  time  record  high  of  86.7  million  persons 
gainfully  employed 

This  was  the  fifth  consectitive  month  In 
which  the  rate  of  Joblessness  decreased  and 
the  number  of  gainfully  employed  increa-sed 
Measured  by  the  number  of  employed  per- 
sons, the  nation  is  now  more  prasperous  than 
at  any  other  time  in  Its  history. 

Already  the  rece.sslons  end  Is  being  felt  In 
the  stores  and  shops  of  .'Vmerlca  They  are 
parked  with  customers  who  are  eager  to  buy 
The  surge  of  pre-Easter  buying  intensified 
and  carried  through  April,  and  Is  expected 
by  experts  to  continue  apace  In  May  More 
than  anything  else  this  signifies  that  the 
country  is  recovering  from  Its  prolonged  eco- 
nomic drought. 

As  this  Is  written  Friday  I  cant  know  how 
Republican  contender  Ronald  Reagan  will 
make  out  In  the  Texas  Republican  primary 
Saturday  California's  former  governor  has 
srhedtiled  a  prlm-lawed  "high  noon"  shoot- 
out with  Ford  m  that  tall-hatted  Marlboro 
Country 

Whatever  the  outcome  of  the  primary  In 
the  Lone  Star  State,  It  Is  obvious  that  Rea- 
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gan  hae  a  long  way  to  go  to  catch  up  with 
Ford  as  far  a<^  actual  delegate  votes  are  con- 
cerned. 

Should  he  succeed  in  becoming  the  Re- 
publican nominee  (which  appears  extremely 
doubtful  at  this  point)  his  fundamental  eco- 
nomic philosophy  does  not  clash  with  the 
p>ollcles  already  made  operable  by  Ford  If 
anything.  Reagan  can  be  considered  by  busi- 
ness to  be  too  far  on  the  Ideological  right, 
and  might  place  too  much  responsibility  on 
the  private  sector  in  malntaimng  a  national 
high  standard  of  living. 

As  It  has  evolved,  the  Amerlcaji  economy 
functions  best  with  government  and  busi- 
ness Joining  m  a  loose  and  informal  partner- 
ship. It  Is  the  size  of  government's  role  In 
that  partnership  that  seems  to  make  the  dif- 
ference, and  as  of  now,  Jerry  Ford  appears  to 
have  mixed  the  proper  proportions. 


ISRAEL'S  28TH  ANNIVERSARY 


HON.  JOSEPH  P.  ADDABBO 

OF    NXW    TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATT'VES 

Thursday,  May  6,  1976 

Mr.  ADDABBO.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  week 
marks  the  28th  birthday  of  the  interna- 
tionally recognized  sovereignty  of  Israel 
and  it  also  marks  an  armiversary  of 
democracy's  sUr  in  the  Middle  East,  The 
birth  of  the  State  of  Israel  was  not  an 
easy  one  and  the  28-year  history  of  that 
nation  has  been  filled  with  difficult  times 
for  the  people  who  have  sacrificed  normal 
dailv  lives  in  order  to  fight  for  freedom. 

The  search  for  peace  has  been  a  top 
priority  for  Israel  because  of  the  con- 
stant threat  of  destruction  from  her 
neighbors  who  openly  have  advocated 
war  to  drive  Israel  into  the  sea.  As  a 
result  Israel's  people  have  risen  to  the 
challenge  and  have  time  and  time  again 
proved  their  courage  and  strength  m 
the  fact  of  adversity. 

We  in  the  United  States  tend  to  Uke 
freedom  for  granted  and  we  rarely  pon- 
der the  complexities  and  difficulties  m 
sustaining  a  democracy  as  a  way  of  life. 
Israel  knows  the  value  of  freedom  and 
democracy  and  has  remained  a  beacon 
of  liberty  in  the  Middle  East. 

As  a  Member  of  Congress  I  have  sup- 
ported Israel's  efforts  to  find  peace  m 
that  troubled  area  of  the  world  and  I 
have  voted  for  measures  to  keep  L^rael 
militarily  and  economically  strong  so 
that  the  beacon  of  democracy  may  con- 
tinue to  cast  a  light  of  freedom  without 
U.S.  militar\-  intervention  and  without 
further  bloodshed 

For  the  past  28  years  the  free  world 
has  marveled  at  the  spirit  and  deter- 
mination of  Israel  and  her  people  Tlie 
highest  tax  rate,  a  soaring  inflation 
rate,  and  repeated  military  attacks  have 
not  soft.ened  Israel's  attitudes  or  courage 
but  have  simply  caused  her  to  reaffirm 
her  commitment  to  freedom  As  we  cele- 
brate America's  200th  anniversarj-,  we 
can  learn  quite  a  lesson  from  Israel's 
28  years  of  social  experimentation  and 
dedication  to  remain  free  from  the  ag- 
gressors who  would  destroy  her  The 
spirit  of  the  American  revolution  was 
not  unlike  the  spirit  which  thrives  in 
Israel  today. 
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LOGGING  ALONG  RIVER  BANKS 


HON.  GEORGE  E.  BROWN,  JR. 

or     CA!    If  'P-N  lA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  KKi  !( FSENTATIVES 
Thursday.  May  6.  1976 

Mr  BROWN  of  California.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, durmg  the  hearings  of  the  House 
Agriculture  Committee  on  forestry  legis- 
lation there  wa.s  te.stimony  on  the  effects 
of  clearcuttlng  along  river  and  stream 
bank.s  The  Pacific  Northwest  States,  in- 
cluding Alaska,  were  .specifically  men- 
tioned a.s  sufTerlng  from  water  pollution 
problems  from  the  debris  and  soil  runoff 
and  damage  to  their  cold-water  salmon 
streams. 

I  was  able  to  obtain  a  statement  pre- 
pared by  the  National  Marine  Fisheries 
Service  "Regarding  Stream  Protective 
Measures  in  Southeastern  Ala.ska"  which 
precisely  delineates  the  Impacts  of  ex- 
tensive logging  or  clearcuttlng  along 
water  banks — and  I  quote: 

There  la  considerable  evidence  to  show 
that  logging  practices  do  alter  sedimentation 
levels,  discharge  patterns,  nutrient  dynamics, 
and  water  temperature  regimes  In  atream.s 
Data  from  both  field  and  laboratory  testa 
have  documented  the  deleterious  effects  that 
changes  In  these  parameters  can  have  upon 
both  the  aquatic  organisms  and  their  habi- 
tat. It  Is  also  suspected  that  the  long-term 
subtle  Impacts  related  to  energy  flow  and 
nutrient  cycling  may  have  marked  effects  on 
the  rate  of  recovery  of  a  system  following 
logging. 

It  was  also  pointed  out  in  the  con- 
ference held  by  Alaskan  Gov.  Jay  Ham- 
mond In  April  1976.  on  the  very  subject  of 
salmon  stream  damage  by  clearcuttlng. 
that  the  Forest  Service  has  the  authority 
to  protect  streams  from  such  pollution 
and  damage  to  their  waterlife.  but  has 
not  exercised  this  authority  sufficiently. 
New  statutory  provisions  were  urged  to 
rectify  this  situation. 

I  would  like  to  insert  in  the  Record  a 
copy  of  the  testimony  mentioned  above 
and  a  news  article  on  the  conference  held 
in  Juneau.  Alaska.  I  urge  my  colleagues 
to  review  this  material  Markup  Is  ap- 
proaching. The  material  follows: 

IFVom  the  Juneau.  Alaska  Southeast  Empire. 

Apr   21,  1976) 

State  Biologist  Charges  Peds  With 

Salmom  Stream  Neolect 

(By  Clark  Miller) 

Claiming  that  the  US.  Forest  Service  has 
consistently  failed  to  enforce  Its  own  guide- 
lines for  protecting  salmon  streams  from 
logging  damage,  the  state  FMsh  and  Game 
Department  and  the  National  Marine  Pl.sh- 
erles  Service  today  urged  the  creation  of 
statutory  no-cleaicuttlng  zones  along  salmon 
streams. 

The  testimony  wa.s  presented  In  the 
opening  session  of  a  conference  Gov.  Jay 
Hammond  has  Initiated  to  settle  the  long- 
standing conflict  over  streamslde  timber  In 
Southetist.  Attending  are  35  state  and  federal 
biologists  and  related  officials,  and  private 
timber  and  flshlng  Industry  spokesmen. 

Rick  Reed.  Pish  and  Game's  regional  sup- 
ervisor for  habitat  protection,  made  the 
state's  concerns  vividly  clear  by  showing  a 
dozen  slides  of  stream  damage  that  has  oc- 
curred In  Southeast  In  the  past  decade.  The 
slides  Khowed  streams  clogged  by  debris, 
blocked  by  culverts  and  eroded  by  bridges 
"The  problem  Is  poor  sale  administration  " 
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by  the  Forest  Service.  Reed  said,  calling  for 
"internal  Purest  Service  change"  to  insure 
stream  protection. 

Jim  Relnlerson  of  the  Alaska  Lumber  and 
Pulp  Co.  asked  Reed  how  many  of  the  140 
miles  of  logging  roada  AXP  built  last  year  bad 
been  walked  by  Reed.  "We  admit  we  have 
problems  .  .  .  but  why  not  point  out  where 
we  do  things  right  too''"  he  asked. 

Kay  Kofikl.  project  leader  for  the  National 
Marine  Fisheries'  Auke  Bay  lab.  read  a  state- 
ment signed  by  him.  lab  director  William 
Smoker  and  Alaska  regional  director  Harry 
Rletze.  The  statement  called  the  continued 
impact  of  logging  on  Southeast's  fisheries  its 
"most   critical    environmental   concern." 

The  problem  Is  nearly  unique  to  South- 
eaet.  The  largest  trees  grow  streamslde.  To  be 
effective,  the  buffer  zones,  zones — which 
there  are  so  few  in  Southeast  now  that  a 
study  can't  be  reasonably  made  of  them — 
must  be  wide  enough  to  withstand  strong 
winds.  And  unlike  Washington  and  Oregon, 
where  the  larger  valleys  mean  less  pressure  to 
cut  streamslde  timber,  loggers  In  Southeast 
claim  they  can't  afford  to  avoid  stream- 
side  timber  completely  or  to  harvest  only 
partially. 

Pish  biologists,  on  the  other  hand,  have 
argued  persuasively  that  streamslde  trees 
and  vegetation  are  vital  to  flsh  life  In  many 
ways.  The  NMP  statement  said  logging  alters 
".sedimentation  levels  discharge  patterns, 
nutrient  dynamics  and  water  temperature 
regimes." 

It  said  that  "most  present  day  logging 
guidelines  are  sound  but  Ineffective  t>ecause 
of  insufficient  enforcement."  and  urged  a  new 
provision  guaranteeing  stream  protection. 

But  the  Forest  Service  wants  to  keep  Its 
flexibility  A  8p>okesman  suggested  the  solu- 
tion to  poor  enforcement  is  to  "educate"  field 
agents  and  loggers,  and  Increase  staff 

Reed  pointed  out  that  the  Forest  Service 
had  made  the  same  reply  to  these  complaints 
five  years  ago. 

Probed  about  their  planning  process,  which 
theoretically  spells  out  for  the  field  agent 
what  standard.?  to  enforce.  Forest  Service 
spokesmen  countered  that  the  problem  Is 
not  as  severe  as  Pish  and  Game  implies,  a 
point  given  weight  by  the  noticeable  absence 
of  damage  statistics  by  Pish  and  Game. 

Fish  and  Game  would  only  say  that  while 
loggers  and  the  Forest  Service  keep  talking 
as  If  stream  damage  were  a  thing  of  the  past 
abuses  keep  turning  up. 

Slated  to  speak  later  today  were  the  United 
Fishermen,  the  Southeast  Conservation 
Council,  the  Forest  Service  timber  Industry 
spokesmen  and  the  Sealaska  Corp. 

Preliminary  Policy  Staittment  or  National 
Marine  Pisheries  Service  Regarding 
Stream  Protective  Measttres  in  South- 
kastkrn  Alaska 

Perhaps  the  most  critical  environmental 
concern  facing  the  fisheries  resources  In- 
habiting the  streams,  lakes,  and  estuaries 
of  southeastern  Alaska  Is  the  continued  im- 
pact of  timber  harvesting  and  Its  as.«;oclated 
activities.  Resolution  of  the  conflicts  be- 
tween the  users  of  these  two  resources  Is 
urgent  If  they  are  to  coexist.  Virtually  all 
logging  operations  In  the  Tongass  National 
Forest  directly  or  Indirectly  have  an  Impact 
on  the  freshwater  and  estuarlne  environ- 
ments. These  Impacts  can  result  from  (1) 
removal  of  vegetation  adjacent  to  the  water- 
ways. (2)  construction  of  logging  roads.  (3) 
log  storage  and  transfer  sites,  (4)  different 
methods  of  logging,  and  (6)  rate  of  defor- 
estation. The  magnitude  of  these  Impacts 
depends  to  a  large  extent  on  how  well  the 
present  guidelines  for  protecting  the  aqua- 
tic environment  are  adhered  to,  on  the  sen- 
sitivity of  the  given  locality  to  disturbance, 
and  on  the  adaptability  and  recovery  of  the 
various  aquatic  organisms  and  their  habitat 
Logging  methods  have  changed  since  the 
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parly  IQSO's  when  large-scale  lugging  first 
began  In  southeastern  Alaska  Yot  we  con- 
tinue to  observe  iX)or  l(>b't;l!iK'  practices  even 
when  stream  protective  guidelines  and  Inter- 
disciplinary team  planning  are  available  The 
complexity  of  aquatic  ecosystems  and  the 
difficulty  In  proving  environmental  e.Tects 
have  been  exemplified  by  Uie  numerous  in- 
conclusive studies  on  the  efTects  of  logging 
Much  of  this  InconcUislvenesa  has  resulted 
from  Inadequate  research  funding,  InsulB- 
clent  period  of  study,  oversimplification  of 
experimental  design,  and  mea-surement  of 
unsuitable  parameters  In  addition,  the  In- 
vestigations have  been  too  limited  In  scope 
We  are  now  aware  of  the  fact  that  finite 
answers  on  the  effects  of  logging  Just  do  not 
exist 

There  Is.  however,  considerable  evidence 
to  show  that  logging  practlcee  do  alter  sedi- 
mentation levels,  discharge  patterns,  nutri- 
ent dynamics,  and  water  temperature  regimes 
In  streams.  Data  from  both  field  and  labora- 
tory tests  have  documented  the  deleterious 
effects  that  changes  In  these  parameters  can 
have  upon  both  the  aquatic  organisms  and 
their  habitat  It  is  also  suspected  that  the 
long-term  subtle  Impacts  related  to  energy 
flow  and  nutrient  cycling  may  have  marked 
effects  on  the  rate  of  recovery  of  a  system 
following  logging. 

Streamslde  vegetation,  a  major  component 
of  fisheries  habitat,  keep)s  the  extremely  Im- 
portant stream-forest  Interface  Intact,  thus 
minimizing  the  direct  impact  of  logging  on 
the  stream  and  the  Indirect  effects  on  the 
estuary.  Removal  of  this  streamslde  vegeta- 
tion can  have  the  must  Immediate  impeicts 
and  dlsiurb.^nces  on  both  the  spawning  and 
rearing  habitats  through: 

1.  Loss  of  overhead  and  streambank  cover. 

2  Changes  In  temperature  regime 

3  Change  in  energy-base  of  stream. 

4.  Changes  in  trophic  composition. 

5.  Increased    sedimentation    levels 
8.  Increased  debris  In  stream. 

7  Loss  of  streambed  and  streambank  sta- 
bility. 

Though  clearcuttlng  In  the  areas  adjacent 
to  waterways  may  be  the  most  desirable 
sUvlcultural  system  for  use  on  the  Tongass 
National  Forest,  other  sUvlcultural  systems, 
such  as  selection,  must  be  used  where  main- 
tenance of  forest  cover  Is  desirable  to  protect 
other  resources.  The  feasibility  of  applying 
these  alternative  systems  under  Alaskan  con- 
ditions might  be  questioned  by  tradition  but 
are  a  necessity  If  other  resources  are  to  re- 
ceive adequate  protection. 

Some  of  the  most  serious  conflicts  between 
tlml)er  har\'estlng  and  fish  production  occur 
on  the  small  feeder  stream-s  and  on  the  al- 
luvial stream-terrace  sites.  These  smaller 
streams  often  produce  rearing  salmonlds  In 
numbers  manyfold  1>hat  of  larger  streams  on 
an  area  basis.  In  addition  to  the  very  serlor.s 
regeneration  problems  on  the  alluvia:  sites 
the  disturbance  to  the  stream  rhaniiel  and 
spawning  habitat  Is  most  often  dls.i.<^tro'>iF 

The  most  reliable  management  stratctry 
for  resolving  the  conflict  between  timber  and 
fisheries  Is  to  ensure  that  the  stream  and 
salmonld  habitat  Is  protected  from  Insidious 
long-term  deterioration,  as  well  as  from  the 
short-term  catastrophic  damage.  Most  pres- 
ent-day logging  guidelines  are  sound  but  in- 
eftectlve  because  of  Insufllrient  enforcement 
Rather  than  add  to  an  overburdened  list  <  f 
guidelines,  a  provision  guaranteeing  habitat 
protection  would  be  the  best  Investment  for 
sustained  production  of  salmonlds  The  pro- 
vision which  would  best  protect  the  fisheries 
habitat,  as  well  a.s  the  wildlife  and  recrea- 
tional values  of  a  watershed,  l.s  the  stream- 
side  management  zone  (le,  the  coniferous, 
ceclduous,  or  brush  vegetation  adjacent  to 
the  stream  channel) . 

This  zone,  often  referred  to  as  a  buffer 
strip  or  leave  strip,  has  been  effective  else- 
where In  minimizing   the  direct  Impact  of 
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Irjgglng  on  the  aquatic  habitat  It  may  l)e 
necessary  in  Alaska,  where  the  trees  are  shal- 
Id*  rootied  and  subjected  to  high  winds,  to 
have  wider  zones  than  are  commonly  used  In 
Washington  and  Oregon.  To  date,  so  few 
zones  have  been  left  In  Alaska  that  very  little 
can  be  said  about  their  effective  width,  their 
wind  firmness,  or  the  effects  of  blowdown  on 
me  stream  environment.  The  price  of  salmon 
iiAbitat  protecUon  may  very  well  be  the 
width  of  protective  timber  managed  adjac- 
ent to  the  stream.  If  studies  reveal  that  the 
.streamslde  management  zones  are  not  afford- 
ir.k-  the  desired  protection  or  that  wlndthrow 
seriously  negates  their  potential  benefits, 
then  other  management  techniques  could 
easily  be  done  In  these  zones  at  a  later  time. 
F^xed  regulations  on  the  width  of  the 
■-treaniMde  management  zone  are  u.sually  not 
desirable  because  of  the  differences  between 
si:*s  and  the  need  for  Individual  evaluation 
for  management  strategies.  However.  In  the 
face  of  Inadequate  stream  protection,  a 
mandatorv  ?one  requirement  should  be 
adopted  imtll  further  fisheries  research  can 
evaluate  their  effectiveness  or  provide  better 
criteria  for  stream  protection.  We  strongly 
believe  the  following  policy  should  be  re- 
quired of  all  timber-harvesting  operations 
In  Alaska,  whether  they  be  State.  Federal   or 

private. 

A  streamslde  management  zone  of  uncut, 
wind-firm  timber  must  be  left  continuously 
along  both  banks  of  all  first-order  or  first - 
class  streams,  lakes,  and  estuaries.  This  zone 
should  be  permanent,  and  harvesting  of  tim- 
ber within  It  should  be  allowed  only  under 
supervision  of  ADF&G  cfflcl.'^ls  for  reasons  of 
further  protecting  the  fisheries  and  wildlife 
habitat.  A  mandatory  minimum  width  must 
be  established,  with  provisions  for  wider 
zones  where  conditions  or  resource  values 
make  It  necessary  Second -order  or  second- 
class  streams  should  also  have  a  mandatory 
zone  of  a  specified  minimum  width.  Selec- 
tive tUnber  harvesting  of  up  to  a  maximum 
of  25%  of  the  merchantable  timber  volume 
could  be  allowed  within  this  zone  at  the  dis- 
cretion of  ADF&G  o.ficlals.  Third-  and 
fourth-order  or  third-  and  fourth-class 
streams  Include  the  small  perennial  and  m- 
termlttent  streams  which  may  or  may  not 
produce  fish,  but  can  Influence  the  water 
quality  downstream.  The  streamslde  man- 
agement zones  for  these  streams  should  also 
set  a  mandatory  minimum  width  where 
equipment  must  be  excluded  Up  to  50  -  of 
the  merchantable  timber  volume  could  be 
removed  at  the  discretion  of  ADF&O  officials 
Brush  and  deciduous  trees  would  compose 
most  of  the  protective  vegetation  within 
this  zone. 

It  Is  obvious  that  In  order  for  a  streamslde 
management  zone  to  be  established,  a  stream 
classification  svstem  must  be  developed  ITie 
streams  need  "to  be  classified  according  to 
their  size  or  order,  but  also  according  t  > 
their  relative  value  ( class  i  for  t^sh  produi  - 
tlon    and    influence    on    downstream    water 

quality. 

Within  and  adjacent  to  these  streanislde 
management  zones,  it  Is  imperative  that 
effective  stream  protection  guidelines  be  fol- 
lowed so  that  road  construction,  stream 
crossings,  etc.  do  not  negate  the  existence  of 
these  zones.  The  effectiveness  of  the  manage- 
ment zones  and  the  guidelines  will  stUl  be 
dependent  on  stringent  enforcement,  with 
severe  penalties  for  abuse.  Funding  should 
be  provided  to  form  an  interdisciplinary 
team  whose  sole  purpose  Is  to  monitor  and 
enforce  logging  practices  in  Alaska. 

K.  V.  KosKi.  Ph.D 
Project  Leader,  Effects  of  Logging  Studies. 

William  A    Smokfr.  Ph  D. 

Laboratory  Director. 

Harry    L    Rietze. 

Director,  Alaska  Region. 
April  20,  1976. 
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ADULTS  CROWTD  SUMMER  JOB 
MARKET 


HON.  THOMAS  J.  DOWNEY 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  6,  1976 

Mr.  DOWNEY  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Speaker,  economic  news,  as  we  read  in 
the  monthly  statistics,  is  better  these 
days.  At  least,  that  is  what  the  admin- 
istration tells  us.  Unemployment  has 
lessened,  and  no  doubt  there  is  some  va- 
lidity to  those  assertions.  But  on  Long 
Island,  the  improvement  in  the  economy 
moves  along  at  a  snail's  pace,  and  un- 
employment is  still  at  an  unacceptable 
8  8  percent  in  Suffolk  County. 

The  articles  below  present  disturbing 
evidence  that  the  rosy  assessments  may 
not  be  entirely  accurate.  Published  in 
Sunday  Newsday,  May  2,  1976,  they 
graphically  illustrate  a  new  phenomenon 
in  job  hunting:  The  massive  influx  of 
adults  into  the  summer  job  market  tra- 
ditionally dominated  by  students  and 
teenagers. 

Perhaps  some  of  the  administration's 
••trickle-down"  economists  can  be  moved 
by  the  stories  below.  But  I  doubt  that 
they  will  be  moved  enough  to  do  any- 
thing about  this  problem 
The  article  follows; 
Adults  Crovto  Summer  Job  Market 
(By  Maureen   O'Neill   and   Cathy   Davidson  i 
In     apparently     unprecedented     numbers, 
unemployed  adults  are  competing  with  Long 
Island  teenagers  for  this  year's  summer  Jobs. 
making  the  Job  market  one  of  the  tightest 
In  years,  officials  say. 

"It's  been  the  worst  situation  since  I've 
been  In  office,  and  I've  been  in  14  years,"  said 
Suffolk  Labor  Commissioner  Lou  V.  Tempera. 
Ann  Irvln.  executive  director  of  the  Nas.sau 
County  Youth  Board,  said:  "It's  always  bad 
for  young  people,  but  its  terrible  at  this 
point." 

While  no  figures  are  available,  emp'.oyment 
officials  in  the  public  and  private  sectors 
agreed  that  large  numbers  of  adults.  Includ- 
ing manv  whc}se  unemployment  Insurance 
ha-s  recently  expired,  are  competing  for  sum- 
mer Jobs  traditionally  held  by  teenagers 
Philip  Garamlta,  Brookhaven  Town's  deputy 
supervisor,  said  about  half  of  the  2,000  appli- 
cants for  fewer  than  300  summer  Jobs  In  the 
town  recreation  department  were  adults. 
"These  are  the  kind  of  people  you  wouldn't 
expect  to  see  looking  for  work  like  this," 
Garamlta  said. 

John  Sheridan,  the  pe:ieral  manager  of  the 
Long  Island  State  Parks  C^jmmlsslon.  .>;ald 
his  agencv  is  petting  the  same  kind  of  appli- 
cations 'We  re  petting  an  awful  lot  of  people 
who  have  been  laid  off.  seeking  any  type  of 
work  They  want  to  be  grasskeepers  or  any- 
thing." he  said. 

Anthony  Pom. pa.  30.  who  recently  applied 
for  a  Babylon  Town  summer  Job,  has  since 
found  full-time  work  with  a  welding  firm. 
But  his  case  Is  typical  of  many  who  are  still 
looking  for  any  w-ork  at  all  •  He  had  no  choice 
"I  was  out  of  work  for  a  year,"  said  Pompa, 
who  has  five  chUdren.  Sonla  Komelch,  an 
economist  with  the  Long  Island  district  of 
the  State  Labor  Department,  said  about 
87,600  people  were  unemployed  in  Nassau  and 
Suffolk  m  Febn.;ary.  the  last  month  for  which 
figures  are  available  That  compares  with 
76.100  In  February.  1975.  An  estimated  125.- 
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000  Uong  Island  teenagers  are  seeking  sum- 
mer Jobs. 

The  rise  in  adult  applicants  has  listened 
a  summer  Job  market  already  squeezed  by 
cutbacks  Suffolk's  labor  department,  for  in- 
stance, expects  to  have  only  a  little  over 
2.000  Jobs  available  this  year,  compared  with 
3,500  last  year.  Sheridan  said  the  parks  com- 
mission will  have  about  1.500  Jobs,  a  slight 
decrease  from  last  year.  By  the  time  the 
commission  stopped  taking  applications  on 
March  1,  about  5,100  people  had  applied. 

In  Nassau,  the  Neighborhood  Youth  Corps 
expects  a  slight  Increase  from  the  2,000 
youths  hired  last  summer,  and  most  of  the 
cities,  towns  and  vUlages  expect  about  the 
same  level  of  hiring  as  last  year.  But  the 
county's  plans  to  hire  some  750  seasonal 
workers  hinge  on  the  outccwne  of  efforts 
to  Increase  the  sales  tax. 

In  the  private  sector,  the  situation  ap- 
I>ears  even  more  dismal.  Bernard  Vlncon, 
president  of  Tempo  Temporary  Personnel, 
said,  "A  lot  of  companies  pulled  In  their  belts 
and  have  learned  to  do  without  a  lot  of 
f)eople." 

The  young  Job  seekers  themselves  seem 
to  have  mixed  emotions  about  competing 
against  adults  old  enough  to  be  their  par- 
ents. Debbie  Tlneo,  15.  of  SayvlUe,  Bald. 
"They  are  hurting  our  chances,  because 
they're  older  and  they  have  more  experience" 
But  Marietta  Culllty,  15.  also  of  Sayvllle, 
said.  "It  bothers  me  that  so  many  adults  are 
out  of  work.  I  think  adults  should  get  the 
Jobs  before  kids." 


Keeping  Above  Water 
(By  Barbara  Murray) 
Sharon  Aiken,  31,  a  Babylon  housewife 
who  hasnt  had  a  paving  Job  In  at  least  10 
vears,  is  one  of  the  many  adult  applicants 
for  town  summer  Jobs.  She  said  she  needs 
the  clerical  Job  she  applied  for  because  her 
husband,  a  teacher,  doesn't  have  a  Job  for 
the  summer.  If  she  gets  the  Job — at  less  than 
$3  an  hour— she  says  she'll  "use  the  money 
to  pay  bills." 

Victor  Harris,  35,  of  Coplague.  a  graduate 
nurse.  Just  took  a  summer  job  as  an  orderly 
in  a  nursing  home.  He  said  it  was  the  only 
Job  he  could  find  after  searchmg  since  last 
October  "It  used  to  be  that  a  lot  at  stu- 
dents would  get  these  Jobs  '  Harris  said 
"Now.  most  of  them  seem  to  be  folks  who 
Just  settled  on  It  as  something  to  do  for  a 
living." 

Mrs  Aiken's  husband.  Karl  is  a  speech 
teacher  in  a  New  York  City  public  school 
Until  last  summer,  he  could  count  on  earn- 
ing about  $2,000  teaching  remedial  reading 
in  summer  school  That  stopped  with  the 
city's  budget  cutbacks  last  summer,  so  for 
extra  help  tn  paying  bills.  Mrs  Aiken  wants 
to  work.  "There's  al'W'ays  something  when 
vou  own  a  house"  she  said  "It's  unreal — 
our  property  tax  went  up  by  about  »4C  a 
month  this  year,  and  we're  being  taxed  for 
sewers  even  tho'ogh  they  aren't  in  yet   " 

Harris  said  he  is  a  Marine  Corps  veteran 
trained  as  a  paramedic,  and  tries  to  work  In 
the  health  field  even  if  it  means  driving 
ambulances,  as  he  did  last  year  He  said  that 
after  the  summer,  he  plans  to  leave  New 
York.  "I  figaired  I'd  get  out  of  the  state 
and  go  somewhere  where  human  life  means 
more."  he  said.  "Probably  west  or  completely 
out  of  the  country." 

Neither  feels  It  Is  unfair  for  them  to  com- 
pete with  vounpsters  for  lobs.  "Teacher's  sal- 
aries and  raises  are  frozen,  so  [we]  need  the 
monev."  Mrs  Aiken  said  'I'm  Just  with 
luck  keeping  my  nose  above  the  water"  said 
Harris,  who  would  not  disclose  how  much 
he  earns  at  the  nursing  home.  "I  learned  to 
like  bread  and  pea  soup  pretty  well." 
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OLDER  AMERICANS  MONTH— A 
TIME  TO  FOCUS  ON  THE  SPECIAL 
NEEDS  OF  THE  ELDERLY 


HON.  CHRISTOPHER  J.  DODD 

OF    (.ONNEillfUT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  RErRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  May  6.   1976 

Mr  DODD  Mr  Speaker,  for  over  a 
decade  our  Nation  has  set  aside  the 
month  of  May  as  a  special  time  to  pay 
tribute  to  our  senior  citizens  who  have 
contributed  and  continue  to  make  con- 
tributions in  our  society 

In  our  Nation's  Bicentennial  Year  It  Is 
especially  ap;iropriate  tliat  we  call  spe- 
cial attention  to  this  Kroup  of  citizens. 
It  is  very  impnrt^mt  for  us  to  recognize 
the  fact  that  there  are  more  people  liv- 
ing past  the  age  of  65  than  ever  before 
in  our  Nations  history,  and  that  this 
trend  is  increasing.  Because  of  the  in- 
crease in  this  portion  of  our  Nation's 
population,  we  are  being  faced  with  new 
problems  concerning  the  elderly's  ability 
to  maintain  a  high  standard  of  living,  to 
be  able  to  continue  to  make  contributions 
to  our  society,  and  to  continue  to  enjoy 
a  rich  quality  of  life.  I  feel  that  to  a  great 
extent  our  Nation  is  not  confronting 
these  problems. 

There  will  be  many  special  activities 
associated  with  thLs  year's  celebration 
of  Older  American  Month.  The  Federal 
Council  on  Aging,  composed  of  Individ- 
uals experienced  in  the  administraticn  of 
programs  affecting  the  elderly  who  are 
appointed  by  the  President,  has  prepared 
a  "Bicentennial  Charter  for  Older 
Americans."  This  charter  sets  forth  prin- 
ciples to  guide  our  Nation  in  evaluating 
it.s  response  to  the  problems  facing  older 
presons.  Upon  signing  the  Presidential 
Proclamation  designating  May  as  Older 
Americans  Month,  the  President  has 
urged  all  organizations  concerned  with 
employment  and  volunteer  services  to 
hold  forums  for  discussions  of  the  "Bi- 
centennial Charter  for  Older  Ameri- 
cans" 

The  Rights  of  Older  Americans  as  pro- 
claimed in  the  "Bicentennial  Charter  for 
Older  Americans"  are  listed  below: 

I.  The  Right  to  Freedom.  Indeiiendence 
and  the  Free  Exercise  of  Individual  Initia- 
tive. 

n  The  Right  to  an  Income  In  Retirement 
Which  Would  Provide  an  Adequate  Stand- 
ard of  Living. 

III  The  Right  to  an  Opportunity  for  Em- 
ployment Free  from  Discriminatory  Practices 
Because  of  Age. 

IV  The  Right  to  an  Opportunity  to  Par- 
ticipate In  the  Widest  Range  of  Meaningful 
Civil,  Educational.  Recreational  and  Cultural 
Activities. 

V.  The  Right  to  Suitable  Housing. 

VT  The  Right  to  the  Best  Level  of  Physical 
and  Mental  Health  Services  Needed 

VII  The  Right  to  Ready  Access  to  Effective 
Social  Services. 

VIII.  The  Right  to  Appropriate  Institu- 
tional Care  When  Required. 

IX.  The  Right  to  a  Life  and  Death  With 
Dignity. 

This  Is  indeed  an  encouraging  sign  on 
the  part  of  the  administration,  however, 
I  feel  that  more  decisive  action  Is  needed 
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at  thLs  time.  I  and  my  colleagues  can 
only  recall  the  long  list  of  Presidential 
vetoes  on  legislation  which  would  have 
helped  the  elderly  The  President  vetoed 
the  Labor  and  HEW  appropriations  bill, 
which  provided  funding  for  such  essen- 
tial services  as  our  community  health 
centers,  health  maintenance  organiza- 
tions, emergency  medical  services,  the 
National  Cancer  Institute,  the  National 
Heart  and  Lung  Institute,  the  National 
Institute  on  Aging,  supplemental  security 
income  payments,  and  Federal  unem- 
ployment benefits  and  allowances.  For- 
tunately, the  Congress  was  able  to  over- 
ride the  President's  veto  on  this  legisla- 
tion which  provided  the  funding  for  fiscal 
1976  for  these  and  other  essential  pro- 
grams. 

My  colleagues  will  also  recall  that  Pres- 
ident Ford  vetoed  the  Health  Revenue 
Sharing  and  Health  Services  Act  of  1975. 
which  provided  for  the  expansion  of 
many  of  our  health  services  affecting  the 
elderly.  This  legislation  provided  for  the 
expansion  of  community  health  centers, 
community  mental  health  centers,  and 
home  health  care  services.  Here  again, 
the  Congress  was  successful  in  overriding 
the  President's  veto  on  thLs  Important 
health  care  legislation. 

You  will  also  remember  the  necessity 
of  Congress  to  enact  legislation  which 
would  prevent  the  President  from  impos- 
ing a  ceiling  on  social  security  cost-of- 
living  benefit  increases. 

Finally,  you  will  recall  that  Congress 
was  successful  in  its  passage  of  legislation 
which  would  extend  the  Older  Americaris 
Act  for  3  years  I  am  pleased  tliat  this  act 
which  will  continue  many  essential  nu- 
trition programs,  training  and  educa- 
tional programs  for  the  elderly  has  been 
signed  into  law. 

I  feel  that  the  needs  of  our  Nation's 
elderly  have  long  been  neglected.  Our 
senior  citizens  have  been  vocal,  but  the 
administration  has  failed  to  hear  them. 
Through  their  letters  and  conversations 
they  have  brought  to  my  attention  many 
of  their  special  needs  They  have  con- 
tacted me  regarding  the  need  to  continue 
many  of  our  Federal  programs  under  the 
Older  Americans  Act.  They  have  spoken 
out  against  forced  retirement.  They  have 
expressed  their  opposition  to  the  mear^s 
test  provision  of  title  XX  of  the  Social 
Security  Act.  They  have  contacted  me 
regarding  their  special  tax  problems. 
However,  one  of  their  major  concerns  has 
been  the  rising  costs  and  unavailability 
of  medical  care.  These  are  just  a  few  of 
the  concerns  which  my  constituents  have 
expressed;  there  are  many  more. 

As  the  Representative  of  the  Second 
Congressional  District  of  Connecticut,  In 
which  8.8  percent  or  47.000  persons  are 
over  the  age  of  65.  I  have  worked  dili- 
gently to  see  that  the  quality  of  life  for 
our  Nation's  senior  citizens  is  improved. 
I  strongly  supported  the  Health  Revenue 
Sharing  and  Health  Services  Act  of  1975. 
and  the  Labor  and  HEW  appropriations 
bill.  I  have  also  supported  several  other 
pieces  of  legislation  which  will  help  the 
plight  of  the  elderly. 

In  this  regard.  I  have  cosponsored  sev- 
eral bUls  which  would  provide  for  the  cor- 
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rection  of  abiLses  In  nursing  homes.  I 
have  also  cosponsored  legislation  which 
would  provide  for  reduced  fares  for  trayel 
by  the  elderly  and  the  handicapped  I 
have  cospon^sored  legLslation  which  pro- 
hibits an  employer  to  force  a  person  who 
Ls  65  into  retirement  or  deny  him  a  job 
simply  on  the  basLs  of  his  age  I  have  also 
cosponsored  legLslation  which  would  lib- 
eralize the  conditions  under  which  post- 
hospital  home  health  services  would  be 
included  in  medicare  benefits. 

I  Uiiiik  that  many  of  my  colleagues 
will  be  lnt<'re.sted  to  know  that  I  am  in- 
troducing legislation  today  which  Is  de- 
signed to  reduce  the  incredible  burden  of 
medical  expenses  which  many  of  our  old- 
er Americans  must  bear  Individuals  on 
fixed  incomes  and  particularly  the  elderly 
have  found  it  increa-singly  difficult  to 
contend  with  the  spiralling  cusUs  of  pre- 
scription medications  and  health  care. 

More  than  1  million  individuals  over 
65  years  of  at'e  were  not  covered  by  medi- 
care last  year.  Approximately  18  5  mlllinn 
were  not  covered  by  medicaid,  and  those 
who  do  receive  these  benefits  are  not 
covered  for  all  of  their  health  related 
needs.  For  instance,  medicare  coverage 
does  not  include  costs  for  a  routine  physi- 
cal exam,  the  costs  of  eyeglasses,  hcanm: 
aids,  dental  work,  and  prescription  and 
nonprescription  drugs. 

For  this  reason  I  am  Introducing  legis- 
lation which  eliminates  in  the  case  of 
taxpayers  over  65  years  of  age  the  1  per- 
cent floor  on  the  Federal  income  tax  de- 
duction of  medicines  and  drugs,  and  the 
3  percent  floor  on  the  deduction  for  medi- 
cal expenses.  I  feel  that  this  revision  is 
essential  to  allow  older  Ameri(ai;s  eco- 
nomic access  to  full  health  care,  by  pro- 
viding for  the  full  deduction  of  medicines 
and  other  medical  expenses  not  compen- 
sated for  by  insurance  or  by  other  means. 
I  would  like  to  insert  the  text  of  this 
bill  in  the  Record  for  the  consideration 
of  my  colleagues. 

In  conclusion,  as  we  pay  tribute  to  our 
Nation's  older  Americans.  I  hope  that  we 
will  take  this  opportunity  to  listen  to 
their  needs.  I  hope  that  tlie  Older  Amer- 
icans Month  of  1976  will  result  in  Uie 
passage  of  legislation  which  will  help  our 
senior  citizens. 
The  text  follows: 

HJl.  13609 
A  bin  to  amend  the  mternal  Revenue  Code 
of  1954  to  eliminate  In  the  case  of  tax- 
payers over  age  65  the  1 -percent  floor  on 
the  deduction  for  medicine  and  drugs,  and 
the  3-percent  floor  on  the  deduction  for 
medical  expenses 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Houxe  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  la) 
subsection  (a)  of  section  213  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  (relating  to  allowance 
of  deduction  for  medical,  dental,  etc  .  ex- 
penses)   Ls   amended   to  read   as   follows: 

"(a)  Allowance  of  Deduction. — There 
shall  be  allowed  as  a  deduction  the  follow- 
ing amounts  of  the  expenses  paid  during  the 
taxable  year  (not  compensated  for  by  In- 
surance or  otherwise)  for  the  medical  care 
of  the  taxpayer,  his  spoxise.  and  dependents 
(as  defined  In  section  152)  — 

"(1)  If  neither  the  taxpayer  nor  the 
spouse  of  the  taxpayer  has  attained  age  65 
before  the  close  of  the  taxable  year,  the 
sum  of — 
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I  A)  the  amount  by  which  such  expenses 
(reduced  by  any  amount  deductible  under 
subparagraph  iB)  )  exceeds  3  percent  o! 
the  adjusted  grois.s  income,  plus 

•(B)  an  amount  (not  In  excess  of  $150) 
equal  to  one-half  of  such  expen.ses  which 
are  for  Insurance  which  constitutes  medical 
care,   or 

■■(2)  If  either  the  taxpayer  or  the  spouse 
of  the  taxpayer  has  attained  age  65  before 
the  close  of  the  taxable  year,  the  sum  of — 

••(A)  the  amount  of  .^uch  expenses  for  the 
care  of  the  taxpayer  and  hts  spouse,  plus 

•  iB)  an  amount  determined  under  para- 
graph (1)  by  only  taking  Into  account  the 
amount  of  such  expen.ses  for  the  OAre  of 
such  dependents." 

lb)  Subsection  (b)  of  .section  213  of  such 
Code  (relating  to  limitation  with  respect  to 
medicine  and  drugs  i  Is  amended  by  adding 
at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new  sen- 
tence: 'The  preceding  sentence  shall  not 
apply  to  amouin.s  paid  for  tlie  care  of  the 
taxpayer  and  his  spouse  if  either  of  them 
has  attained  the  age  of  65  before  the  close 
of  the  taxable  year  " 

Sec  2  TTie  amendment.";  made  bv  the  flr^t 
section  of  this  Act  shall  apply  to  taxable 
years  beginning  after  the  date  of  the  en- 
actment of  this  Act 
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He  has  served  the  President  and  the 
Nation  well,  and  through  it  all  main- 
tained the  friendliness  and  spirit  of  co- 
operation which,  along  with  sheer  abil- 
ity, are  his  trademarks. 

I  am  pleased  to  salute  him  on  the 
cKcavSion  of  his  receiving  this  honor,  and 
I  know  my  colleagues  join  me  in  offering 
congratulations  to  him  at  this  time. 
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DR     THEODORE    C     MARRS    NAMED 
"PATRIOT  OF  THE  "i'EAR" 


HON.  ROBERT  H.  MICHEL 

OF    LLLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REl'Rf^SEN TATIVES 
Thursday,  May  6.  1976 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr  Speaker.  I  was 
delighted  to  learn  this  week  that  our 
good  friend  Dr  Theodore  Marrs.  special 
assistant  to  the  President,  was  named 
"Patriot  of  the  Year  '  by  the  Reserve 
Officers  Association  of  the  United  States, 
Department  of  New  York 

This  is  an  important  award  and  a 
signal  honor  for  Ted  Marrs,  as  well  as 
a  recognition  he  richly  desen'es.  Re- 
spected and  admired  by  his  colleagues, 
Dr.  Marrs  has  been  preeminent  in  his 
sound  planning  and  decisive  effort  to 
advance  the  cau.se  of  tlie  Reserve  forces. 
It  is  certainly  fitting,  therefore,  that  he 
be  recognized  for  that  effort. 

Born  in  Ruthcrfnrdton.  NC.  Ted 
Marrs  attended  the  University  of  Ten- 
ne.ssee,  receiving  his  M  D.  in  1940.  After 
the  war.  he  set  up  a  medical  practice  in 
Montgomery.  Ala.,  where  he  was  active 
In  a  great  many  community  causes  and 
served  as  a  national  consultant  to  the 
United  Cerebral  Palsy  .Association 

In  1953.  he  became  a  medical  officer  in 
the  US  Air  Force  Re.^crve  and  for  10 
years  was  continuously  involved  In  mili- 
tary medical  administration  He  then 
became  special  assistant  to  tlic  Surgeon 
General  of  the  Air  Force;  in  1968,  he 
was  promoted  to  brigadier  general  In 
the  Air  Force  Reserves 

In  1970.  he  became  Deputy  Assistant 
Secretar>-  of  Defense  for  Reser\'e  Affairs, 
a  position  he  held  until  coming  to  the 
White  House  in  1974. 

In  his  current  position,  he  has  become 
one  of  the  most  reliable  and  hard-work- 
ing people  imaginable  in  .such  a  sensitive 
and  diCQcult  position. 


CONGRESSMAN  FORD  REPORTS 

ANNUAL    SURVEY    RESULTS 


HON.  WILLIAM  D.  FORD 

OF    MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  6.  1976 

Mr.  FORD  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Speaker, 
once  each  year,  in  addition  to  the  thou- 
sands of  contacts  I  have  with  my  constit- 
uents in  the  15th  Congressional  District 
through  letters,  telegrams,  petitions  and 
personal  contacts  in  my  travels  through- 
out the  district,  I  conduct  a  question- 
naire survey  to  give  my  constituents  an 
opportunity  to  express  their  views  on 
some  of  the  Issues  we  hear  about  most 
often. 

This  year,  questionnaires  were  mailed 
in  February  to  each  of  the  more  than 
160,000  homes  and  business  places  in  my 
district.  Although  the  returns  are  still 
coming  it.  volunteer  workers  have  tabu- 
lated the  flrst  7.000  which  are  represent- 
ative of  each  of  the  communities  in  the 
district  I  would  like  to  share  my  constit- 
uents' view  with  you  and  with  all  our 
colleagues  in  Congress,  and  through 
them,  with  other  citizens  throughout  the 
United  States. 

The  questionnaire  results,  reported  in 
percentages,  follow: 

Mt  Questions  akd  Their  Amswess 

1.  Is  unemployment,  or  the  threat  of  un- 
employment, a  serious  problem  for  you  or 
any  member  of  your  family? 

Yes *7 

No 53 

2.  Do  you  think  the  Federal  Government 
should  be  the  '■Employer  of  Last  Resort" — In 
other  words,  take  the  responsibility  for  put- 
ting the  unemployed  back  to  work? 

Yes 47 

No 63 

3.  Do  you  believe  that  business  shotild  be 

given  more  siibsldie.«-  and  tax  "breaks"  to  eii- 
courage  expansion  In  the  hope  of  creating 
more  Jobs? 

Yes  44 

No    66 

4.  Do  you  feel  that  a  relatively  high  rate  of 
unemployment  Ls  needed  to  "cool  off"  the 
economy  and  help  reduce  Inflation? 

Yea 16 

No    84 

5.  Do  you  believe  that  the  United  States 
should  continue  to  actively  pursue  a  policy 
of  detente  with  the  Soviet  Union? 

Yes   60 

No  - - 60 

6.  Do  you  think  the  United  States  shotUd 
financially  support  any  of  the  three  factions 
now  fighting  for  control  of  Angola'' 


Yes 18 

No --     82 

7.  Do  you  think  the  United  States  should 
end  Its  embargo  on  Cuba,  and  restore  diplo- 
matic relations' 

Yes 47 

No 53 

8.  Do  you  think  the  United  States  should 
reduce  Its  troop  level  In  Etiropc? 

Yes 47 

No 53 

9.  Do  you  think  auto-emlsslon  oontiol 
standards  should  be  temporarily  moderated, 
so  that  prices  can  be  held  down  and  more 
autos  sold' 

Yes 71 

No 29 

10 Oo  you  think  that  American  auto  man- 
ufacturers should  produce  more  small  and 
medium-sized  cars,  both  to  curb  gasoline 
consumption  and  compete  with  imports? 

Yes 72 

No --      28 

11.  Do  you  think  the  price  of  natural  gas 
and  petroleum  products  should  be  allowed  to 
rise  to  discourage  consumption? 

Yes 16 

No 84 

12  Do  you  think  the  Federal  Government 
should  subsidize  low-  and  moderate-Income 
families  so  they  can  purchase  homes' 

Yes 36 

No -—     64 

13  E>o  you  think  the  Federal  Government 

should  estataJish  a  program  of  National 
Healtli  Insurance,  to  provide  complete  health 
care  for  all,  financed  through  a  payroll  tax 
like  Social  Security? 

Yes _ -    60 

No 60 

14.  In  which  of  the  following  areas  would 
you  reduce  the  Federal  budget "> 

[In  r>ercent] 

a   Foreign  Aid 80 

b.  Welfare  Programs 62 

c    Space  Exploration 60 

d    Military  Spending 40 

e    Jobs  and  Training  Programs 20 

f   Education--    14 

g.  None 12 

h.   Health 8 

i   Health  Research 9 

J   Fighting  Crime  and  Drugs 9 

k    Energy  Research 7 

1.  Senior  Citizens 7 

15.  In  which  of  the  following  areas  would 
you  Increase  the  Federal  budget? 

lln  p»ercentl 

a.  Fighting   Crime   Drugs 66 

b.  Senior    Citizens 48 

c.  Energy    Research 42 

d    Health   Research 42 

e.  Education    89 

f    Health    89 

g    Jobs  and  Training  Programs 32 

h.  Military    Spending 21 

1    Space  Exploration 13 

j.  None    12 

k.  Welfare  Programs 8 

1.  Foreign  Aid-.-   -   4 

16    What  do  you  consider  the  single  most 
Important  problem  facing  our  nation  today? 
[  In  percent  ] 

a.  Drugs  and  Crime 86 

b.  Inflation    - 33 

c.  Unemployment 29 

d.  Energy  and  Natural  Resources 16 

e    Mistrust  of  Government 14 

f.  Taxes    10 
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(?    Welfare    10 

h.  Qovernment    Bureaucracy 8 

1.  Health  Care 8 

]    Law   Enforcement 7 

k    Leadership 7 

1    Education 6 

m.  Senior  Citizens 5 

n.  Foreign    Aid .- 5 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to  comment 
briefly  on  each  of  these  questions,  and 
on  the  responses,  which  reflect  the  opin- 
ions of  my  constituents  who  have  taken 
the  time  to  respond  to  this  survey. 

UNEMPLOYMENT 

At  the  time  the  questionnaires  were 
mailed,  unemployment  in  my  district 
ranged  as  high  as  13  percent.  Although 
the  official  estimates  have  been  reduced 
slightly  since  that  time,  it  Is  obvious  that 
a  far  larger  percentage  of  the  popula- 
tion than  the  figures  suggest  recognize 
unemployment  as  a  threat  to  them  and 
their  families  A  majority  agrees  with 
me  that  the  Federal  Government  con- 
tinues to  have  a  responsibility  in  put- 
ting the  unemployed  back  to  work.  The 
results  also  show  clearly  that  a  majority 
of  my  constituents  agree  with  me  that 
the  administration's  approach  of  special 
subsidies  and  tax  breaks  for  business  is 
not  the  most  effective  way  to  fight  un- 
employment. Further,  they  obviously 
realize  that  the  administration's  policy  of 
accepting  and  even  encouraging  high 
levels  of  unemployment  as  a  means  of 
fighting  Inflation  is  not  the  direction  In 
which  our  Government  should  be  moving. 

FORHCN     POLICT 

The  questionnaire  results  indicate  that 
the  administration's  policy  of  detente 
with  the  Soviet  Union,  while  discussed 
frequently  in  Washington,  Is  not  con- 
sidered an  urgent  issue  in  Michigan.  My 
constituency  divided  exactly  half  and 
half  on  this  issue.  An  overwhelming  ma- 
jority— 82  percent— agreed  with  my  po- 
sition, and  that  of  a  majority  of  the 
House  of  Representatives,  that  the 
United  States  should  not  have  become 
involved  through  military  or  financial 
aid  in  the  war  between  tlie  three  fac- 
tions which  were  fighting,  at  tliat  time, 
for  control  in  Angola.  Subsequent  events 
have  shown  that  the  people  of  the  15th 
District  had  a  better  understanding  of 
America's  best  interests  in  that  matter 
than  did  tlie  President  and  the  Secre- 
ar>'  of  State.  The  questionnaire  results 
show  my  constituents  to  be  rather  close- 
,  ly  divided  on  reduction  of  milltar>'  forces 
In  Europe  and  an  end  to  the  Cuban  em- 
bargo by  the  United  States.  A  majority 
It  opposed  to  either  action  at  this  time, 
and  that  seems  to  be  consistent  with 
what  the  Congress  Ls  doing. 

THE     AUTO     INDUSTRY 

By  a  healthy  margin  of  nearly  three 
to  one,  my  constituents  believe  the  auto- 
motive industry  should  be  relieved  of 
the  Immediate  imposition  of  stringent 
emission-control  standards  that  they 
have  not  btH'n  able  to  meet.  This  opin- 
ion comes  from  thase  who  have  always 
supported  my  position  as  a  strong  sup- 
porter of  environmental  and  ecological 
legislation  such  as  the  Clean  Air  and 
Clean  Water  Act.  and  .strip-mining  legis- 
lation It  is  interesting  lo  note  that,  as 
people  who  depend  heavily  u[x>n  tlie 
auto  industry  for  employment,  my  con- 
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stltuents  Indicated  by  a  72-28  percent 
majority  Uiat  the  indu.stry  should  pro- 
duce more  small  and  medumi  sized  cars 
to  conserve  gasoline  and  to  stop  the  ex- 
port of  American  Jobs  overseas  througli 
competition  by  small,  foreign-built 
autos. 

ENERGY    LEGISLATION 

A  resounding  84  percent  majority  op- 
posed the  administration  proposal  to  In- 
crease the  price  of  natural  gas  and  pe- 
troleum as  a  means  of  discouraging  con- 
sumption. I  am  pleased  to  see  this  kind 
of  strong  support  for  my  position,  which 
is  largely  accepted  by  the  Congress.  We 
recognize  that  reducing  consumption  by 
increasing  cost  is  most  unfair  to  those 
very  members  of  our  society  who  are 
hardest  hit  by  unemployment  and  infla- 
tion. 

HOUSING    PROGRAMS 

The  terrible  experience  with  the  al- 
minlstration  of  housing  programs  in  De- 
troit should  certainly  be  recognized  as 
the  reason  why  64  percent  of  those  an- 
swering the  questionnaire  do  not  favor 
further  subsidies  to  permit  low  or  mod- 
erate-income families  to  purchase  homes. 
I  do  not  see  this  as  in  any  way  suggest- 
ing a  lack  of  concern  for  the  pressing 
need  for  low.  moderate  and  middle-in- 
come housing  at  sensible  and  realistic 
prices  and  Interest  rates.  I  see  it  as  an 
understandable  belief  by  my  constitu- 
ents that  two  successive  administrations, 
and  their  appointed  bureaucrats,  have 
destroyed  public  confidence  in  Federal 
housing  programs.  I  believe  that  these 
same  people  will  support  intelligent  pro- 
gramis  to  assist  middle-income  families, 
young  couples  and  senior  citizens  in  ob- 
taining adequate  housing  within  reach 
of  their  pocketbooks. 

NATIONAL  HEALTH  INSURANCE 

The  50-50  division  on  the  question  of 
support  for  National  Health  Insurance 
files  in  the  face  of  everj'thing  I  have  been 
hearing  from  my  constituents  since  I  first 
co-sponsored  the  Kennedy-Griffiths  Bill, 
now  called  the  Kennedy-Corman  Bill,  for 
a  national  health  program.  One  explana- 
tion might  be  found  in  the  number  of 
people  who,  in  their  comments  attached 
to  the  questionnaires,  and  In  other  com- 
munications, expressed  concern  over 
publicity  in  the  news  media,  at  the  time 
of  the  survey,  which  suggested  that  the 
Social  Security  Trust  F*und  was  threat- 
ened with  Insolvency.  This  alarmed  many 
persons  now  drawing  Social  Security 
benefits,  because  such  a  health  program 
would  be  supported  through  a  similar 
funding  syst^'m.  This  means  that  we 
must  do  a  better  job  of  reassuring  the 
American  public  that  creation  of  a  na- 
tional health  insurance  program  would 
not  In  any  way  threaten  the  solvency  of 
the  Social  Security  Trust  Fund,  and 
would  not  be  adopted  instead  of,  or  at  the 
expense  of,  the  present  social  security 
program. 

BUDGET  REDUCTIONS 

When  asked  to  make  the  kind  of 
choices  the  Congress  must  make  on  where 
the  Federal  dollar  is  to  be  spent,  my  con- 
stltutents  have  given  us  their  list  of 
spt'iidlng  priorities.  As  they  have  during? 
.several  of  the  past  years.  80  percent  sug- 
gest we  cut  foreign  aid  and  welfare  pro- 
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grams.  This  clearly  indicates  their  agree- 
ment with  those  of  u.s  in  Congress  who 
believe  thai  welfare  must  be  reformed, 
and  thai  those  who  are  truly  in  need 
most  have  a  more  -sensible  level  of  sup- 
port. 

BUDGET    INCREASES 

When  asked  the  hard  question  we  face 
on  where  Federal  spending  should  be  In- 
creased, even  at  the  cost  of  budget  In- 
creases, only  one  program — fighting 
crime  and  drugs— received  more  than  50 
percent  of  the  total.  Other  programs  for 
which  a  substantial  number.  alUioueh 
not  a  majority,  would  support  additional 
spending  were  senior  citizen  programs, 
education,  health  care,  jobs  and  training 
programs. 

MOST  IMPORTANT  PROBLEM 

Probably  one  of  the  most  slgnificsunt 
questions  was  this  final  one:  What  do 
you  consider  the  most  important  prob- 
lem facing  our  nation  today  ' 

I  have  asked  this  same  question  each 
year  for  the  past  7  years.  A  comparison 
of  the  replies  to  this  identical  question 
since  1969  will  tell  us  all  sometlimg  about 
how  the  people  I  represent  have  indi- 
cated their  list  of  priorities  each  year. 

Tlie  top  four  problems,  a.s  hsted  each 
year,  were: 

1969 — Vietnam,  crime,  tax  reform,  in- 
flation. 

1970 — Crime,  pollution,  Vietnam,  pov- 
erty. 

1971 — Crime.  Vietnam,  inflation,  pol- 
lution 

1972 — Vietnam,  busing,  the  economy, 
crime. 

1973 — Crime  and  drugs,  inflation, 
taxes.  Government  corruption. 

1974— Inflation,  crime  and  drugs, 
energy,  the  Presidency. 

1975 — Inflation,  unemployment,  crime 
and  drugs,  energy 

1976 — Crime  and  drugs,  inflation,  un- 
employment, energy 

It  Is  no  surprise  to  me.  nor  to  anyone 
in  Congress,  that  crime — linked  with 
drugs  for  the  past  4  years — has  been  In 
the  top  four  ever>-  year,  and  that  Infla- 
tion or  concern  for  the  economy  has 
missed  the  top  four  only  once. 

Vietnam  was  listed  among  the  top  con- 
cerns imtil  1972.  when  Congre-ss  was 
finally  able  to  force  the  President  to  end 
our  direct  involvement  In  Southeast  Asia. 
Concern  over  Government  corruption  in 
1973,  and  the  Presidency  in  1974,  were, 
of  course,  reflections  of  Watergate  and 
other  Nixon-related  scandals  which  de- 
stroyed public  confidence  in  tlio  Federal 
Government,  and  some  of  lis  most  trusted 
agencies,  including  the  FBI,  tlie  CIA,  and 
the  IRS. 

Busing  was  a  major  Issue  in  1972. 
wiion  tlie  prospect  of  forced  cros.'^-dL'^lrlct 
busing  stirred  widespread  resentment 
throughout  the  Detroit  metropolitan 
area.  While  the  Supreme  Court  decision 
has  prevented  cro.ss-dLstrlct  busing  or 
any  direct  involvement  of  15th  Dl':trlct 
communities  in  busing,  the  fact  that  this 
is  not  mentioned  as  a  prlmar>'  concern 
in  tliese  questionnaire  results  does  not 
mean  tliat  it  Is  not  still  a  deep  and  uni- 
versal concern  among  my  coils tituents 
I  am  well  aware  of  this  concern,  for  it 
Is  communicated  to  me  constantly. 
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Energy  has  placed  in  the  top  four  ever 
since  the  oil  embargo  of  1974  highlighted 
our  great  dependence  on  foreign  oil  im- 
ports and  the  tighUy  controlled  inter- 
national oil  cartels.  No  area  of  the  Na- 
tion has  been  hurt  more  than  ours,  and 
no  citizens  have  been  affected  more  than 
workers  and  homeowners  in  the  15th  Dis- 
trict of  Michigan  by  the  resulting  in- 
creases in  the  cost  of  living  and  unem- 
ployment. 

Predictably  and  understandably,  un- 
employment leads  the  list  of  concerns 
for  the  past  2  years,  as  the  people  of  the 
15th  District  have  felt  the  full  impact 
of  the  deepest  recession  since  tlie  Great 
Depression  of  the  1930's. 

IN     SUMMARY 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  never  met  one  of 
my  constituents  who  had  been  asked  for 
his  or  her  opmion  by  the  people  who 
turn  out  the  much-publicized  national 
polls,  but  it  has  been  my  practice  to  ask 
tlieir  opinions  and  listen  to  their  views 
on  a  continuing  basis  every  year.  While 
the  poll  that  results  from  the  mailing  of 
our  questionnaires  is  neither  as  scientific 
nor  as  fancy  as  those  which  we  see  so 
often  in  the  newspapers  and  on  televi- 
sion, I  consider  it  just  n.s  important  and 
valid.  I  urge  you  and  all  our  colleagues 
to  take  heed  to  what  my  people  are  say- 
ing in  their  answers  and  comments  as 
expressed  in  their  responses  to  my  ques- 
tionnaire. 
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ARMY  TEST  PROGRAM  CHANGED 


EDGAR  HONORS  MRS.  DOROTHY 
GOTTHARDT 


HON.  ROBERT  W.  EDGAR 

or    PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  May  6.  1976 
Mr  EDGAR  Mr.  Speaker,  it  Is  a  pleas- 
ure for  me  to  bring  to  the  attention  of 
my  colleagues  a  stor>-  of  dedication  and 
service  to  one's  commimity.  For  over  40 
years.  Mrs,  Dorothy  Gotthardt.  a  resi- 
dent of  my  congressional  district,  has 
been  teaching  the  schoolchildren  of 
Eddystone  Elementary  School,  and 
teaches  a  fourth  grade  class  in  addition 
to  her  administrative  duties. 

I  have  been  informed  that  Mrs.  Gott- 
hardt will  retire  from  teaching  this  year 
after  devoting  her  life  to  making  better 
and  more  educated  citizens  of  our  young 
people.  Although  I  do  not  know  Mrs. 
Gotthardt  personally,  it  has  been 
brought  to  my  attention  that  her  public 
service  to  Exldystone,  where  she  has  lived 
her  entire  life,  is  exemplary.  She  Is  a 
Methodist  lay  minister  and  Is  married  to 
Pastor  William  Gotthardt,  the  minister 
of  Eddyston  Methodist  Church.  Over  the 
years,  she  has  contributed  many  hours 
to  civic  functions  in  Eddystone,  and  I 
anticipate  that  her  exp)erience  will  con- 
tinue to  be  valued  now  that  she  will  have 
more  time  to  devote  to  her  home  town. 
On  May  21,  her  many  friends  and  col- 
leagues will  have  a  retirement  dinner  in 
her  honor.  I  wish  to  add  my  name  to 
the  many  well-wishers  In  hoping  that 
Mrs,  Gotthardt  will  find  peace  and  hap- 
piness in  the  future. 


HON.  EDWIN  B.  FORSYTHE 

OF    NEW    JERSEY 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  6,  1976 

Mr.  FORSYTHE.  Mr.  Speaker,  just 
over  a  month  ago.  I  made  a  statement  in 
the  Record  expressing  my  concern  about 
the  armed  services  vocational  aptitude 
battery— ASVAB — program  of  tests  for 
high  school  students. 

In  particular,  I  focused  on  the  growing 
national  controversy  over  the  military's 
attempts  seemingly  to  disguise  their  pri- 
mary motive— recruiting — and  their  mis- 
representation of  certain  data. 

In  my  remarks,  I  noted: 

Our  colleague  from  Ohio,  Mr,  Mosher,  first 
called  this  problem  to  the  public's  attention 
;n  October,  1974,  and  has  since  followed  the 
Issue  more  closely  than  any  other  Member  of 
Congress, 

At  the  clo.se  of  my  statement,  which 
appeared  in  the  March  1  Congression.m 
Record.  I  inserted  the  text  of  Charlie 
MosHERS  special  report,  "ASVAB — A 
Wolf  in  Sheep's  Clothing," 

Today,  I  am  pleased  to  call  tlie  public's 
attention  to  a  press  release  that  the  gen- 
tleman from  Ohio  'Mr.  Mosher  >  issued 
last  Friday.  In  it.  he  disclosed  that  the 
Department  of  Defense  has  agreed  to 
requests  for  major  changes  in  the 
ASVAB  program. 

It  appears  to  me  that  these  changes  do 
adequately  respond  to  the  questions  that 
we  have  raised.  And  I  believe  that  the 
appropriate  officials  at  the  Pentagon  are 
to  be  commended  for  their  willingness  to 
critically  reviev.'  their  owti  program  and 
for  their  cooperation  in  meeting  con- 
gressional requests  for  change. 

So  that  our  colleagues  and  the  public 
can  know  all  of  the  details  of  the  changes 
in  Defense  Department  policy  regarding 
ASVAB,  I  am  inserting  at  this  point  in 
the  Record  the  Mosher  press  release  of 
April  30: 

MOSHEB    ANNOUNCES    CHANGES    IN    MHJTAHT'S 

High  School  Testing  Program 

Congressman  Charles  A  Mosher  (R-Ohlo) 
tcxiay  disclosed  that  the  Defense  E>epartment 
has  agreed  to  his  requests  for  significant  re- 
visions in  the  Armed  Services  VocaUonal 
Aptitude  Battery  program  (ASVAB).  Accord- 
ing to  Mosher,  "These  changes  will  help  al- 
leviate many  serious  concerns  about  the 
rights  of  high  school  students  and  their 
parents" 

ASVAB,  a  set  of  pencil -and-paper  tests  de- 
signed to  evaluate  a  person's  aptitude  for 
various  kinds  of  work,  is  given  annually  to 
over  one  million  high  school  students 
throughout  the  U.S.  The  Defense  Depart- 
ment's program  of  offering  ASVAB  as  a  free 
service  to  high  schools  was  carefully  reviewed 
by  Mosher  and  has  been  sharply  criticized  by 
several  organizations, 

Mosher  Initiated  a  lengthy  investigation  of 
the  ASVAB  program  In  October.  1974.  as  a 
result  of  a  personal  telephone  call  from  a 
concerned  teacher  In  his  District  Supple- 
menting the  inquiries  made  by  the  Con- 
pressman's  personal  staff,  Mosher  also  had 
studies  done  for  him  by  the  General  Ac- 
counting Office  and  the  staff  of  the  House 
Committee  on   Oovemment  Operations, 

Eventually,  the  Congressman's  Inquiries 
led  to  questions  about : 

The  claim  that  ASVAB  test  results  are  dl- 
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rectly  applicable  to  coun«ellng  student*  for 
civilian  occupations. 

The  evident  obfuscallon  of  the  connection 
between  ASVAB  and  military  recniltlng  ef- 
forts. 

The  storage  and  use  of  test  scores  and  per- 
sonal data  obtained  In  the  ASVAB  program. 

Mosher  presented  his  findings  and  recom- 
mendations to  the  Defenae  Department  last 
December.  In  a  {jersonal  letter  to  Secretary 
Rumsfeld.  In  an  internal  memorandum 
dat,ed  March  2.  1976.  the  staff  of  the  Penta- 
gon's Office  of  Military  Personnel  Policy  and 
Programs  stated : 

"Congressman  Mosher  has  expressed  con- 
cern that  .'^SVAB  publicity,  promotional 
and  counseling  materials  are  not  straightfor- 
ward In  stating  that  the  primary  purpose  of 
the  program  Is  recruiting,  and  that  materials 
do  not  state  that  ASVAB  scores  have  no  pre- 
dictive validity  for  civilian  occupations 

"All  available  materials  used  for  ASVAB 
have  been  evaluated  and  It  has  been  deter- 
mined that  Congressman  Mosher  s  findings 
are  correct.  .  .  ." 

As  a  result  of  correspKDndence  and  personal 
meetings  between  Mosher  and  his  staff  and 
Pentagon  officials,  the  Congressman  Is  able  to 
announce  today  that  the  Department  of  E)e- 
fense  has  agreed  to  take  the  following  steps 
to  improve  the  ASVAB  program  In  the  high 
schools, 

1  All  schools  tislng  ASVAB  will  be  re- 
minded that  the  military  does  not  desire  that 
thp  test  be  mandatory 

2  There  will  be  an  explicit  statement  of 
the  fact  that  ASVAB  test  results  are  used  tor 
recruiting  by  the  Armed  'Forces 

3.  There  will  be  no  further  claims  or  sug- 
gestions that  ASVAB  results  are  applicable  to 
counseling  for  civilian  Jobs  unless  and  until 
such  claims  can  be  confirmed  by  spyeclflc 
studies.  Research  into  validation  of  the  tests 
will  continue, 

4.  After  two  years,  all  personal  identifying 
Information  will  be  removed  from  any  ASVAB 
test  result  files.  After  two  years  in  storage, 
data  will  be  used  only  for  research  purposes. 

5  All  literature  and  materials  relating  to 
ASVAB  will  be  revised  to  reflect  the  above 
four  points, 

6.  Schools  will  be  encouraged  to  provide 
parents  and  students  with  Information  about 
ASVAB  at  least  one  week  In  advance  of  the 
testing  date 

These  changes  are  outUned  In  a  letter  to 
Mosher  from  Vice  Admiral  John  Pinneran, 
Deputy  Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense  tor 
MlUtary  Personnel  Policy  He  has  assured  the 
Representative  that  all  of  these  policy 
changes  will  be  Implemented  before  the  start 
of  the  1976-77  school  yeaj 

Mosher  says.  "These  new  guidelines  satisfy 
my  qualms  about  the  ASVAB  program  and. 
I  believe,  will  answer  moet  of  the  criticisms 
1  have  heard"  He  continues,  "I  have  been 
very  pleased  by  the  oi>enness  and  cooperation 
of  the  Military  Personnel  PoUcy  Office 
throughout  this  episode.  Our  relations  have 
been  most  cordial  and  productive  " 

Admiral  Finneran  says.  "We  are  glad  that 
this  question  could  t>e  resolved  to  everyone's 
satisfaction.  Congressman  Mosher  and  others 
expressed  some  valid  concerns  and  we  have 
attempted  to  address  them.  We  feel  that 
ASVAB  will  be  a  better  program  as  a  resiUt 
of  this  examination  " 

Both  the  Representative  from  Oberlln  and 
the  Admiral  note  that  the  key  issue  In  any 
discussion  of  ASVAB  is  that  of  "Informed 
consent"  They  agree  that  the  new  policies 
will  give  students,  parents  and  local  com- 
munities a  much  better  opportunity  to  ac- 
curately evaluate  ASVAB, 

Mosher  emphasizes  that  the  ASVAB  testing 
program  is  offered  free  to  local  school  dis- 
tricts that  want  It,  He  says.  "It  is  still  an  open 
question  whether  any  particular  school 
should  use  ASVAB.  and  It  Is  stUl  a  matter  of 
personal  choice  whether  an  Individual  stu- 
dent wants  to  take  the  test  Now,  though,  the 
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literature  and  Informatlun  aboiit  ASVAB  Is 
being  revised  s<_i  that  the  coucerneU  individ- 
uals can  make  a  truly  Informed  decision  In 
each  Instance   This,  I  feel.  Is  the  crux  of  the 

entire  issue   ' 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

hgiiuoti.^  to  act  on  behalf  of  the  men 
and  women  whose  lifelong  work  was  to 
protect  us 
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THE  FIREFIGHTERS  BENEFITS  ACT 
OF  1976 


HON.  LEO  C.  ZEFERETTI 

OF    NEW     TORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESEN"!  A  11  VE3 

Thursday.  May  6.   1976 

Mr.  ZEFERETTI.  Mr  Speaker,  I  was 
truly  pletused  to  be  able  to  lend  my  sup- 
ptirt  to  H.R.  365.  the  FlreflghU'rs  Bene- 
fits Act  of  1976  which  passed  the  House 
last  week.  This  bill,  as  we  are  all  aware, 
If  enacted,  would  provide  $.SO.00O  in 
deatli  benefits  to  the  surviving  depend- 
ents of  firefighters  who  died  in  the  line 
of  duty. 

Many  of  the  art;uments  raised  In  sup- 
port of  H.R.  366.  the  Public  Sixfety  OfQ- 
cers  Benefits  .Act  are  equally  applicable 
here.  The  bill  is  desperately  needed,  to 
aid  us  in  rtM:-ognizing  the  commitment 
and  service  ol  thousands  of  professional 
and  volimteer  firefighters  throughout 
the  Nation  and  in  recognizing  the  sacri- 
fices made  by  these  men  and  women  and 
their  families  in  the  past. 

The  famllips  of  these  courageous  men 
and  women  who  daily  risked  their  lives 
so  tliat  Uic  rest  of  us  could  be  safe 
surely  deserve  our  assistance.  Firefight- 
ers, like  public  safety  personnel  have  yet 
to  be  truly  recognized  on  a  national 
level.  Yes.  we  have  pledged  our  support 
In  the  form  of  plaques  and  medals  of 
honor.  But,  the  families,  who  have  had 
to  live  in  fear  or  anguish  that  this  haz- 
ardous profession  might  very  well  claim 
tlie  life  of  one  member  of  their  family, 
should  also  be  acknowledged.  They  de- 
serve to  be  granted  the  compensation 
that  would  make  their  lives  easier  in  the 
future. 

Statistics  indicating  the  number  of 
deaths  caused  by  flre  each  year  con- 
tinue to  amaze  all  of  us.  Thousands  of 
people  each  year  perish  as  a  result  of 
flre  However,  the  figure  would  be  much 
higher  were  it  not  for  our  professional 
and  volunteer  firefighters  who  risk  their 
lives  on  a  dally  basis  to  protect  us.  Yet. 
in  the  process,  many  of  these  firefighters 
also  lase  their  own  lives.  This  legisla- 
tion would  deal  with  thLs  fact,  recog- 
nize the  importance  of  their  work,  and 
aid  IcK'al  communities  in  building  up 
flrefishting  forces  aroimd  the  coimtry 
a.s  well  .-Xiid.  no  where  else  is  this  more 
neces.sary  than  in  the  city  of  New  York, 
where  firemen  and  supporting  crew  have 
been  laid  off  due  to  the  recent  financial 
crisis — where  the  dangers  a.ssociated 
with  fire  protection  have  become  more 
and  more  apparent. 

Since  it  has  been  showm  that  States 
and  localities  have  failed,  to  a  large  ex- 
tent, to  provide  the  necessary  assistance 
to  the  survivors  and  dependents  of  fire- 
fighters who  sacrificed  for  us.  I  am 
plciused  that  the  Members  of  the  House 
saw  It  fit  to  carry  out  these  moral  ob- 


FRASER  AMENDMENT  ON  CLINCH 
RIVER  BREEDER  REACTOR 


HON.  JOHN  B.  ANDERSON 

OF    nXlNOIB 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT .^TrVF-S 
Thursday.  May  6,  1976 

Mr  ANDERSON  of  IlllnoLs.  Mr 
Speaker,  next  week  the  House  will  be  tak- 
ing up  the  Energy  Research  and  Devel- 
opment Administration.  ERDA.  authori- 
zation bill  for  fiscal  year  1977.  Repre- 
sentative Don  Eraser  will  be  offering  an 
amendment  which  would  delay  the 
granting  of  a  construction  permit  to  the 
Clinch  River  breeder  reactor  by  the 
Nuclear  Regulatory  Commission — NRC. 
I  urge  my  colleagues  to  vote  against  that 
amendment. 

The  Fra.ser  amendment  would  require 
tliat  all  safety  related  Is^sues  be  resolved 
between  the  applicant  and  the  NRC  be- 
fore the  NRC  grants  a  construction  per- 
mit. In  the  normal  licensing  procedures, 
the  NRC  must  find  that  under  the  pro- 
visions of  the  Atomic  Energy  Act.  as 
amended.  "No  license  may  be  Lssued  to 
any  person  within  the  United  States,  if 
in  the  opinion  of  the  Commission,  the 
issuance  of  a  license  to  such  person  would 
be  inimical  to  the  common  defense  and 
security  or  to  the  health  and  safety  of 
the  public." 

Additionally,  it  Is  specified  in  the  Nu- 
clear Regulatory  Commission  regula- 
tions, that  the  Commission  may  issue  a 
construction  permit  if  It  finds  that — 

There  Is  reasonable  as-surance  that  (l) 
safety  questions  (regarding  safety  features 
or  components  of  the  plant  which  require 
further  research  and  development!  will  be 
•atlsf actor Uy  resolved  at  or  before  the  latest 
date  stated  In  the  application  for  mniple- 
tlon  of  construction  of  the  proposed  faculty. 
and  (11)  ...  the  proposed  facility  can  be 
constructed  and  operated  at  the  proposed 
location  without  undue  risk  to  the  health 
and  safety  of  the  public. 

It  is  very  important  to  remember,  Mr. 
Speaker,  that  in  licensing  the  construc- 
tion and  operation  of  the  Clinch  River 
demonstration  plant  the  NRC  will  treat 
the  Clinch  River  breeder  reactor.  CRBR. 
applicant  no  less  rigorously  tlian  a  pri- 
vately owTied  nuclear  plant  applying  for 
a  license  for  construction  and  operation. 
All  of  the  es.sential  safety  and  environ- 
mental criteria  which  apply  for  licens- 
ing light  water  reactors  will  be  applied  in 
licensing  the  CRBR.  What  is  going  to 
take  place  additionally  is  that  tougher 
standards  are  going  to  be  applied  In  this 
case  than  would  be  applied  in  a  normal 
light  water  reactor  review  because 

First.  The  Clinch  River  plant  is  a  first 
of  a  kind  plant  and  is  applying  for  a  com- 
mercial license  as  well  Therefore,  the  ex- 
amination and  resolution  of  all  safety - 
related  issues  will  require  a  much  more 
comprehensive  analysis  than  has  been 
the  case  In  past  demonstration  facility 
licensing  cases. 


Second  Since  the  plant  is  not  a  light 
water  reactor,  tho.se  .safety  reviews  which 
are  normally  used  and  applied  to  light 
water  reactors  will  be  .somewhat  different 
and  more  exhausting 

To  get  away  from  tlie  generalities  and 
down  to  tlie  specifies,  despite  the  fears 
of  some,  the  NRC  will  not  grant  a  license 
for  construction  of  the  plant  until  the 
applicant,  ERDA  and  NRC  have  develop- 
ed sufficient  information  to  prove  that 
a  severe  nuclear  accident  can  be  con- 
tained within  the  design  of  the  plant — 
or  alternatively,  that  such  an  accident 
should  not  be  considered  in  considera- 
tion of  the  design  of  the  plant  because 
such  an  accident  is  sufficiently  improb- 
able to  be  ruled  out  as  a  design  basis  ac- 
cident. 

The  basic  safety  question  that  is  being 
debated  in  the  licensinK  action  is  the 
nature  and  behavior  of  the  core  of  the 
reactor  under  severe  accident  conditions 
Because  of  the  higher  level  of  enruhmenl 
of  the  fuel  in  a  breeder  reactor  there  is 
an  unresolved  question  about  the  capa- 
bility of  tlie  molten  fuel  follow  ing  a  core 
melt  accident  to  a.ssemblc  itself  into  an 
explosive  mass  and  break  open  the  con- 
ttiinment  ve.ssel.  I  have  some  respect  for 
this  problem  and  from  Mr.  Hanauer's 
statement,  as  well  as  volumes  of  testi- 
mony before  the  NRC.  ERDA  and  in  pri- 
vate files,  many  others  do  a.s  well. 

But  it  is  a  gross  oversimplification  to 
assume  that  such  an  accident  sequence 
Ls  common  and  from  what  has  been  pub- 
lished and  discussed  in  public  meetings 
recently,  such  an  assumption  Ls  being 
shown  to  be  erroneous  and  improbable 
in  a  practical  sense 

This  past  week  the  American  Physical 
Society  held  their  annual  spring  meet- 
ing here  in  Washington,  exactly  1  year 
after  they  presented  their  independent 
views  on  the  reactor  .safety  study  done  by 
Dr.  Norman  Rasmu.s.sen  and  the  NRC 
Because  of  the  continuing  importance  of 
nuclear  energy  in  our  national  energy 
policy  debate,  they — the  APS — convened 
a  special  half  day  se.ssion  on  breeder 
reactor  safety 

The  invited  pat>ers  were  presented  by 
Prof.  Richard  Wilson  of  Harvard  Uni- 
versity. Dr.  John  Graliam,  Westin^hou.se 
Electric  Corp  .  Dr.  John  F.  Marchaterre, 
Argonne  National  Laboratory,  Dr.  Hans 
K.  Fauske.  Argonne  National  Laboratory, 
and  Dr.  William  R  Stratlon  of  L<is  Ala- 
mos Scientific  Liiboratory.  a  former 
member  of  the  Advi.sory  Committee  on 
Reactor  Safeguards  and  most  recently  Its 
past  chairman. 

Tliese  men.  Mr  Speaker,  are  the 
acknowledged  experts  m  breeder  physics 
and  it  is  from  their  deliberations  that 
the  breeder  safety  questions  are  being 
answered  It  is  not  tlieoretical  calcula- 
tions tliat  are  forming  the  basis  for 
safety  decisions  in  breeders-  it  is  hard 
experimental  evidence  and  although  it 
may  not  necessarily  be  comprehensible 
to  laymen  it  Ls  convincing  to  those  who 
must  make  tlie  final  decision 

To  a  man.  Mr  Si>eaker.  these  eminent 
scientists  agree  that  a  breeder  reactor, 
as  is  currently  contemplated  at  CRBR.  Ls 
inherently  safer  than  a  light  water  reac- 
tor There  are  accident  .sequences  which 
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if  they  happen,  are  possibly  more  serious 
man  a  light  water  accident.  But  be- 
cause of  the  reactor  design,  the  reactor 
coolant  and  the  design  ol  the  reactor 
coolant  system,  the  chances  of  this 
serious  accident  happening  are  not  as 
large. 

For  example,  if  a  large  pipe  springs  a 
leak  m  a  light  water  reactor,  coolant  Ls 
rapidly  discharged  through  the  hole  be- 
eau.'^c  of  the  high  pre.ssurc  of  the  steam 
or  waltr  inside  the  pipe 

On  the  other  hand  in  a  breeder  re- 
actor, the  same  rapture  would  result  in 
ver>  little  coolant  being  lost  since  the 
pressure  inside  the  pipe  is  very  low. 

Anotlier  example  is  the  n&ture  of  the 
coolant  Itself.  Sodium  Is  a  very  good  con- 
ductor of  heat  and  is  capable  of  storing  a 
large  quantity  of  heat  before  it  begins  to 
boil.  Therefore,  if  hot  spots  develop  on 
the  fuel,  the  fuel  is  less  likely  to  be  dam- 
aged eithtr  by  cracking  or  melting  be- 
cause the  exce.ss  heat  gets  carried  away 
more  efficiently. 

The  ability  of  sodium  to  store  large 
quantities  of  heat  and  to  resist  boiling  at 
high  temperatures  serves  as  a  perfect 
companion  to  another  safety  feature  of 
the  CRBR  design.  As  the  core  goes  to 
higher  tempci-atures,  its  reactivity,  or  its 
ability  to  produce  heat  or  energy,  is  de- 
signed to  decrea.se.  So  in  an  accident 
sequence,  high  sodium  lx)ihng  tempera- 
ture and  decline  in  power  production  po- 
tential work  together  to  reduce  the  ef- 
fects of  an  accident,  a  design  feature 
which  is  not  as  prevalent  In  a  LWR. 

Despite  a  very  careful  design  of  CRBR. 
there  is  substantial  concern  about  the 
offsite  effects  resulting  from  a  core  melt 
accident.  To  make  an  unlikelj'  accident 
even  less  likely,  the  applicant  has  de- 
signed two  redundant  reactor  .shutdown 
or  SCRAM  systems.  Each  operates  com- 
pletely independently  on  .separate  de- 
sign principles,  different  hardware,  dif- 
ferent and  .separate  power  .supplies  and 
control  systems.  They  have  to  Insert  19 
control  rods  Into  the  core  but  only  three 
are  needed  out  of  the  19  to  shut  down 
the  reactor  safely. 

The  very  careful  design  of  these  two 
shutdown  systems  is  calculated  to  reduce 
the  likelihood  of  a  total  or  substantial 
cere  melt  resulting  from  a  failure  to 
SCRAM — Insert  control  rods — to  very 
near  zero.  In  fact,  the  target  goal  is  to 
.show  that  the  failure  to  SCRAM  is  small- 
er than  one  chance  in  a  million  per  re- 
actor per  year.  Thus  100  reactors  would 
not  see  such  an  accident  more  often  than 
once  every  10.000  years. 

It  must  also  be  emphasized.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, that  the  CRBR  design  itself  makes 
this  the  most  plausible  sequence  to  get  to 
a  core  melt  accident.  In  a  light  water  re- 
actor the  most  plau.sible  core  melt  is  initi- 
ated by  a  catastrophic  pipe  b.^-eak.  an  ac- 
cident which  IS  not  likely  in  a  breeder 
since  the  coolant  Is  under  low  pressure 
and  the  piping  is.  therefore,  not  under 
the  .same  internal  stresses. 

Insi.--ting  on  the  verification  of  tliis  one 
In  a  million  goal.  Mr.  Sp>eaker.  in  my 
mind  L=  highly  indicative  of  the  .safety 
review  that  NRC  Ls  giving  the  CRBR. 
They  will  not  license  the  applicant  to 
begin  construction  until  tlie  failure  to 
SCRAM  is  sufficiently  verified  in  their 
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mind  to  adequately  protect  the  public 
health  and  safety.  The  concerns  reflected 
on  by  Mr.  Eraser  in  his  amendment  are 
clearly  not  applicable  in  this  particular 
Issue.  The  law  and  the  procedures  of 
the  NRC  prohibit  the  resolution  of  this 
issue  at  any  otlier  time  but  the  present. 
To  take  the  next  step  toward  the  im- 
plausiDle.  in  the  interest  of  safety.  Mr. 
Speaker.  ERDA.  NRC.  and  the  applicant 
a.s,sume  a  core  melt  has  taken  place  and 
they  attempt  to  calculate  the  ensuing 
sequence  of  events.  What  happens, 
for  instance,  to  the  molten  fuel'^  Does  it 
crystalize  in  the  cooler  sodium,  break  up 
Into  very  fine  pieces  and  get  swept  up 
into  the  top  of  the  reactor  where  it  can 
disperse  and  cool  in  the  sodium?  Does 
it  remain  in  a  molten  mass  generating 
heal  an  boUing  sodium?  Or  does  it  ex- 
plode like  a  small  bomb  and  if  so,  how 
much  energy  does  It  release?  Under  these 
explosive  conditions,  can  the  contain- 
ment contain  this  event? 

All  of  these  possibilities  are  being  con- 
sidered by  NRC  and  no  construction  per- 
mit will  be  Issued  unless  the  design  of 
the  reactor  can  either  prohibit  the  event 
in  the  first  place  or  handle  the  event  if 
It  happens  without  endangering  the  pub- 
lic. 

What  must  be  realized  is  that  these 
safety  issues  are  such  that  they  must 
and  will  be  resolved  prior  to  the  grant- 
ing of  a  construction  permit.  There  is 
no  procedure  by  which  the  NRC  could 
justify  granting  the  construction  permit 
under  the  terms  of  the  Atomic  Energy- 
Act  or  its  own  regulations  without  a 
finding  that  these  questions  had  been  re- 
solved to  their  satisfaction.  They  are  in- 
dependent of  the  Fraser  amendment, 
totally  covered  in  the  licensing  regula- 
tions and  what  Mr.  Fraser  is  addressing 
are  much  less  consequential  matters. 

The  unresolved  issues  that  are  carried 
by  the  NRC  during  the  construction 
pha.se  are  not  of  this  type.  They  are  rela- 
tively minor  Issues  and  In  the  opinion  of 
NRC.  ERDA.  and  the  applicant,  they  can 
and  must  be  resolved  Xo  the  satisfaction 
of  NRC  prior  to  licensing  operation  at 
full  power.  In  some  cases  the  unresolved 
i.s.sues  may  be  qualifiers  which  await  pre- 
operational testing. 

Having  watched  the  evolution  of  the 
licensing  process  now  for  nearly  13  years 
on  tlie  committee,  it  is  important  to  ob- 
serve that  the  carrying  of  unresolved 
safety  issues  through  construction  repre- 
sents a  very  important  licensing  philos- 
ophy— the  proof  of  safe  operation  lies 
only  in  the  final  hardware,  not  in  the 
initial  set  of  plans.  Only  when  the  NRC 
can  see  all  of  the  results  of  the  construc- 
tion process,  the  preoperational  testing, 
the  slow  approach  to  full  power  and  then 
full  power  operation  can  it  certify  that 
the  plant  can  be  operated  safely  and 
grant  an  operating  license.  The  two  step 
licensing  process  always  gives  the  NRC 
the  right  to  demand  changes  in  the  pub- 
lic interest  prior  to  operation.  In  the 
ca.se  of  CRBR  the  evolving  nature  of  un- 
derstanding in  breeder  reactor  perform- 
ance will  undoubtedly  give  the  NRC  op- 
portunity to  make  changes  later  on  that 
will  improve  the  safety  of  the  plant.  If 
new  knowledge  gained  in  the  Interim 
justifies  such  an  action. 
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I  would  like  to  point  out.  Mr.  Speaker, 
that  the  amendment  offered  by  my  col- 
league from  Minnesota  would  result  in  a 
reduction  of  licensing  options  available 
to  the  NRC.  thereby  reducing  the  safe- 
guards built  in  to  protect  the  public,  re- 
duce the  privileges  provided  to  Lnter- 
venors  who  wish  to  involve  themselves  in 
the  licensing  action  and  reduce  the  over- 
all safety  of  the  plant.  No  agency  such 
as  N"RC  can  pretend  to  know  all  of  the 
answers  6  to  8  years  before  a  demonstra- 
tion plant  can  be  licensed  to  operate  By 
making  a  final  ruling  now  on  an  operat- 
ing license  and  or  aU  safety  issues,  op- 
tions available  under  the  current  licens- 
ing practice  which  might  be  needed  or 
advantageous  would  be  difficult  to  im- 
plement. The  existing  measured  process 
of  licensing,  developed  painstakingly 
over  the  years,  would  be  dealt  a  broad- 
side, wiping  out  the  substantial  safe- 
guards buUt  in  to  protect  the  public 
health  and  safety 

I,  for  one.  Mr  Speaker,  cannot  in  good 
conscience,  sacrifice  on  the  altar  of  what 
I  consider  to  be  misplaced  public  con- 
cern, the  safegtiards  and  procedures 
which  have  been  carefully  and  painstak- 
ingly developed  over  tlie  years  to  protect 
that  very  same  public.  This  amendment 
Is  a  wolf  in  sheep's  clothmg  and  I  urge 
that  it  be  defeated  soundly. 


TRIBUTE  TO  MRS    EMMA  STERN 


HON.  HENRY  A.  WAXMAN 

OF    CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT ATRTES 
Thursday,  May  6,  1976 

Mr.  WAXMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  June 
6.  1976,  the  Jewish  Centers  Association  of 
Los  ^'ngeles  is  honoring  Mrs.  Emma 
Stem  for  her  outstanding  senices  to  the 
community  over  a  period  of  many  years. 

Mrs.  Stern  is  presently  the  chairman 
of  the  advisory  comicil  for  the  federally 
funded  RSVP  program — retired  seniors 
volunteer  progrsim. 

In  1928  Mrs.  Stem  was  a  volunteer  for 
Cedars  of  Lebanon  Hospital  She  was  or- 
ganizer and  president  of  the  Service 
League  which  later  became  the  Voca- 
tional Counseling  Bureau.  She  was  or- 
ganizer and  first  president  of  the  Jewish 
Centers  Associates — which  raises  funds 
for  camperships  and  senior  citizens  proj- 
ects. 

As  chairman  of  a  war  bond  booth  at 
Beverly  Boulevard  and  Fairfax,  manned 
entirely  by  volunteers,  she  helped  to  raise 
$11  million  of  bonds 

She  has  served  as  a  delegate  to  the 
White  House  Conference  on  Aging,  a 
member  of  the  mayor's  committee  on 
aging,  and  as  chairman  of  the  senior 
adult  program  at  the  Jewish  Centers  As- 
sociation. 

She  has  also  been  a  member  of.  or 
officer  of  the  board  of  many  other  service 
organizations. 

She  is  receiving  a  well-earned  tribute 
and  it  is  my  pleasure  to  join  in  honoring 
Mrs.  Emma  Stern. 
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STRONG  LABOR  UNION  SUPPORT 
FOR  FEDERAL  LOAN  GUARANTEES 
FOR  SYNTHETIC  FUEL  DEVELOP- 
MENT 


HON.  OLiN  E.  TEAGUE 

or   TKXAS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  May  6.  1976 

Mr  TEAGUE.  Mr.  Speaker.  Joseph 
Maloney,  Secretary-Treasurer  of  the 
Building  and  Construction  Trades  De- 
partment of  the  AFL-CIO.  conveyed 
labor's  strong  support  for  Federal  loan 
guarantees  for  synthetic  fuel  develop- 
ment detailed  in  H.R.  12112.  in  testimony 
before  the  House  Committee  on  Science 
and  Technology  Mr  Maloney  spoke  for 
more  than  4  million  workers  affiliated 
with  the  Building  and  Construction 
Trades  Department  when  he  said. 

...  I  appear  before  you  today  to  urge 
your  support  for  HR  12112.  Synthetic  faels 
and  other  alternate  energy  sources  must  be 
an  essential  component  of  any  national 
energy  policy. 

At  their  national  lobs  conference  held 
In  early  spring  of  this  year  the  Building 
and  Construction  Trades"  3.000  delegates 
unanimou.^.ly  voted  for  a  12-part  resolu- 
tion. In  section  (2>   the  delegates  urge. 

That  Congress  adopt  H.R.  12112.  a  bill  to 
provide  loan  guarantees  for  the  development 
of  synthetic  fuels.  Vast  coal  and  oil  shale 
resources  which  can  provide  domestic  sup- 
plies or  gas  and  oil  exist.  Development  is 
ready  to  commence  If  financing  can  be  as- 
sured. Minimal  governmental  Involvement 
through  loan  guarantees  will  ensure  this  de- 
velopment. 

Synthetic  fuels  will  be  needed  in  sub- 
stantial quantities  by  the  1990"s  as 
domestic  production  of  oil  and  natural 
gas  continue  to  decline.  Mr.  Maloney 
emphasizes  that. 

Initiating  a  synthetic  fuels  Industry  that 
can  make  a  serious  contribution  to  our  energy 
supplies  by  1996  requires  an  Immediate 
"commercial  demonstration  program."  This 
program  would  help  clear  up  existing  un- 
certainties and  pave  the  way  for  adeqiiare 
plant  Investment  In  the  middle  IQSO's  so  that 
significant  production  can  be  achieved  In 
the  1990s.  Thus,  the  lead  times  involved 
require  the  construction  and  operation  over 
the  next  5  to  10  years  of  a  representative 
mix  of  synthetic  fuel  plants.  FYom  there  we 
will  obtain  the  necessary  Information  to 
resolve  any  uncertainties  and  push  ahead 
with  this  new  Industry.  He  further  elat>orated 
that  the  loan  guarantees  program  for  synthe- 
tic fuel  development  places  great  emphasis 
on  environmental  quality  Issues  and  would 
provide  financial  and  technical  assistance  to 
affected  localities. 

In  his  testimony  Mr.  Maloney  singled 
out  the  oil  shale  and  coal  gasification 
projects  as  offering  the  most  substantial 
employment  opportunities.  Daring  the 
height  of  construction  a  high  BTU  coal 
gasification  plant  would  employ  as  many 
as  4,000  construction  workers.  Upon 
completion  the  plant  would  permanently 
employ  about  6.000  people  and  another 
400  Jobs  would  be  created  to  operate  the 
attendant  coal  mine  It  has  been  esti- 
mated that  a  single  oil  shale  plant  would 
provide  3.600  construction  jobs  and  1,200 
permanent  jobs   In  the  construction  in- 
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dustry,  which  has  been  hard  hit  by  utility 
cutbacks,  tliese  figures  mean  an  increase 
in  employment  and  a  brighter  prospect 
for  economic  security. 

Mr.  Maloney  concluded  his  remarks 
by  stating. 

'•Mr.  Chairman,  we  believe  that  this  bill 
represents  an  unparalled  (sic)  opportunity 
for  this  Committee  to  make  an  important 
contribution  to  this  country's  energy  security 
and  economic  prosperity.  We  urge  you  to  re- 
port favorably  HR   121  i2 
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TRIBUTE  TO  MISS  MARY  O'BRIEN 


HON.  HENRY  J.  VuM. 

OF    I1.LINOLS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  May  6.  1976 

Mr.  HYDE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  tradi- 
tional view  of  the  role  of  women  in  our 
society  has  changed  greatly  in  the  last 
decade.  Women  who  embarked  on  pro- 
fessional cp.reers  before  it  was  "fashion- 
able" have  helped  pave  the  way  for  the 
present  and  future  gener.itions  of  young 
women  who  are  interested  in  professional 
careers. 

One  of  these  women,  Miss  Mary 
O'Brien,  has  been  a  pioneer  in  the  bank- 
ing Indastry.  MLss  O'Brien  is  a  constitu- 
ent of  mine  and  she  is  presently  vice 
president  of  the  Riverside  National  Bank 
in  Riverside.  111.  Recently.  MLss  O'Brien 
was  honored  by  the  Illinois  Banker  As- 
sociation for  50  years  of  service  to  the 
banking  industry. 

Mary  O'Brien  began  her  employment 
with  the  Riverside  National  Bank  as  a 
file  clerk  In  1925.  Through  the  years  she 
moved  up  the  ranks  serving  in  various 
capacities — including  vault  attendant, 
stenographer,  bookkeeper,  head  tK)ok- 
keeper,  teller,  and  cashier.  In  1969,  she 
was  the  first  woman  to  become  an  officer 
of  the  Riverside  National  Bank.  Several 
years  later,  she  became  assistant  vice 
president. 

By  starting  at  the  bottom  and  working 
her  way  up.  Miss  O'Brien  has  had  the 
opportunity  to  learn  every  aspect  of 
banking,  and  she  probably  knows  more 
about  banking  than  most  of  her  col- 
leagues in  that  field. 

MLss  O'Brien  has  witnessed  many 
changes  Ln  the  banking  industry  in  her 
half-century  career.  She  recalls  the  day 
in  1923  when  Riverside  National  pur- 
chased its  first  bookkeeping  machine. 
Since  then,  she  has  seen  the  introduction 
of  the  computer  which  has  brought  about 
great  changes  in  the  transfer  of  funds 
and  the  modernization  of  the  entire  check 
clearance  process.  She  has  also  seen 
sweeping  changes  occur  in  the  market- 
ing and  advertising  of  bank  services  and 
the  handling  of  bank  public  relations. 
The  types  of  services  offered  by  banks 
has  grown  substantially  in  the  past  5C 
years,  and  Miss  O'Brien  has  been  an  in- 
tegral part  of  Riverside  National's  per- 
sonal growth. 

One  of  Miss  O'Brien's  most  vivid  mem- 
ories is  of  the  banking  moratorium  dur- 
ing the  depression  of  the  1930s.  Though 
she  knew  that  Riverside  National  was  in 


a  liquid  condition  and  in  a  position  to 
reopen,  she  was  gravely  concerned  about 
other  banks  that  were  closing  daily.  She 
says  that  one  of  the  highlights  of  her 
career  in  banking  was  the  day  the  bank 
was  given  p)ermisslon  to  reopen  after  the 
bank  moratorium. 

MLss  O'Brien  also  has  many  amusing 
anecdotes  from  her  50  years  in  bank- 
ing. She  remembers  many  years  ago  a 
wx>man  whom  she  did  not  know  coming 
to  her  window  to  cash  a  check.  Miss 
O'Brien  asked  for  and  received  Identi- 
fication Then  she  asked  the  woman, 
"What  denomination?"  To  which  the 
woman  promptly  replied.  "I'm  Presby- 
terian." 

Mary  O'Brien  does  not  regret  having 
made  banking  her  life's  work  and  enthu- 
siastically recommends  it  as  a  career  to 
both  young  men  and  women.  After  50 
years  in  the  banking  business.  Miss 
O'Brien  knows  full  well  that  even  with 
the  continued  modernization  of  banking 
facilities,  computers  and  machines  will 
never  replace  the  human  element  in 
banking. 

Miss  O'Brien  feels  strongly  that  bank- 
ers must  be  aware  of  their  social  re- 
sponsibilities. She  says: 

since  banking  depends  upon  a  community 
for  Its  livelihood.  It  should  also  contribute 
directly  towards  solving  the  community's 
problern-s. 

I  commend  Mary  O'Brien  for  her  50 
years  of  service  to  the  people  of  River- 
side I  know  my  colleagues  in  the  Con- 
gress, as  well  as  Miss  O'Brien's  many 
friends  throughout  the  stxth  district  and 
particularly  those  in  the  banking  field, 
join  me  in  wishing  her  continued  suc- 
cess and  fulflllmont  in  the  years  ahead. 


EXTENSION  OF  SOCIAL  SECURITY 
BENEFITS  TO  TOTALLY  DISABLED 
WIDOWS 


HON. JOE  MOAKLEY 

OF    MASSACHDSrTT.s 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTA-nVES 
Thursday.  May  6.   1976 

Mr.  MOAKLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I 
have  reintroduced  an  amendment  to  title 
2  of  the  Social  Security  Act  aimed  at 
providing  extended  social  security  pro- 
tection for  totally  disabled  widows  and 
widowers,  and  surviving  divorce  spouses. 

The  bill,  introduced  recently  by  Sen- 
ator Dick  Clark,  would  eliminate  the  age 
requirement  that  these  di.'^abled  individ- 
uals must  meet  in  order  to  be  eligible  for 
disability  payments.  Thus  poses  a  partic- 
ular hard.shlp  in  the  case  of  the  younger 
widow,  for  instance,  who  may  not  have 
had  ample  time  to  accumulate  funds  for 
retirement,  or  for  the  unforeseen 

In  the  Nation  as  a  whole.  18  percent  of 
those  widows  awarded  disability  benefits 
in  1971  had  been  declared  totally  di.'^- 
abled  prior  to  reaching  age  50  It  h&s 
been  estimated  that  75  percent  of  them 
may  be  living  below  the  poverty  level 
Thus,  this  type  of  legi-slatimi  i.s  a  nere?- 
slty. 

Disabled    persons    suffer    physical,    a.'^ 
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well  as  economic  disadvantages.  It  is  im- 
portant that  we  respond  adequately  to 
this  small,  but  equally  deserviiig  .segment 
of  the  population 

I  strongly  urge  action  on  this  worthy 
piece  of  legislation.  We  must  act  now  to 
see  that  those  in  need  of  such  help  re- 
ceive it.  I  can  think  of  no  reason  to  deny 
this  assistance  to  those  who,  in  most 
cases,  cannot  help  themselves.  I  will  be 
reintroducing  H  R.  13028  with  cospon- 
sors  later  this  month.  If  you  wish  to  join 
with  me  in  this  effort,  please  contact 
Margaret  Forde  of  my  staff  at  extension 
58273.  by  May  26. 


IT  ALL  COSTS  SOMETHING! 

HON.  JAMES  ABDNOR 

OF    SOUTH    DAKOT.^ 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  May  6.  1976 
Mr.  ABDNOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  Abraham 
Lincoln  is  credited  with  some  comments 
on  "fooUng  the  people"  and  how  you  can 
not  do  it  all  the  time.  Pretty  fair  evidence 
that  some  are  still  trying  to  fool  people 
Is  legislation  we  have  passed  giving 
money  to  candidates  to  campaign  with. 
We  have  done  it  for  Presidential  candi- 
dates and  there  are  still  some  who  think 
Congressmen  should  share  in  the  money, 
too. 

Recently,  the  Canova.  S.  Dak..  Herald 
had  some  very  astute  comments  on  what 
they— and  most  South  Dakotans  I  have 
talked  to — think  about  the  business  of 
"free  campaign  money."  I  would  like  to 
share  their  views  with  my  colleagues : 
Free  Campaign  Money 
One  may  wonder  why  there  are  so  many 
candidates  that  announced  that  they  will 
seek  the  Job  of  being  President  of  the  United 
States.  When  they  all  got  the  Idea  and  were 
really  In  the  battle  for  the  right  to  represent 
their  party  there  were  about  10  or  more. 
"There  seems  to  be  one  thing  that  has  a  lot  to 
do  with  this  large  number  of  candidates.  A 
few  years  ago  the  Members  of  Congress  In 
Washington  thought  It  would  be  a  good  Idea 
to  have  the  taxpayers  finance  the  candidates 
on  their  bid  for  political  jobs  of  high  rank, 
so  they  decided  that  we  would  spend  our 
tax  money  to  pay  for  the  campaign  bills  The 
past  couple  years  there  has  been  a  question 
on  the  Income  tax  blank  that  asks  each  tax- 
payer "do  you  wish  to  designate  $1.00  of  your 
taxes  for  this  fund?"  Everyone  was  to  check 
■"yes"  or  "no"  and  then  it  also  stat^-d  if  yo\i 
check  yes  It  will  not  increase  your  tax  or 
reduce  your  refund  We  have  even  heard  of 
several  getting  their  blank.s  back  if  this 
question  was  not  answered  That  sounds  like 
government  "confu.slon ".  In  other  words  it 
asks  "do  you  want  to  give  $1  00  to  a  fund  for 
presidential  candidates  and  If  you  do  it  wil! 
not  cost  you  anything.  It  has  always  been 
our  belief  If  you  wanted  to  give  something  to 
someone  that  It  was  bound  to  cost  some- 
thing No  doubt  this  was  taxpayers  money 
that  was  being  taken  out  of  a  government 
fund  and  piven  to  the  candidates,  if  this 
money  wbb  taken  from  a  federal  jjovern- 
ment  fund  thl.s  means  that  the  money  wa;; 
not  there  to  be  vised  for  somethmc  else,  so 
you  see  it  doe^^  cost  .something 

Much  of  this  moiiev  has  been  piven  tn 
the  Individual  candidates  and  now  the  fund 
18  running  short,  on  top  of  this  we  now  hear 
this    was    unconstitutional    to    do    this     Of 
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course  we  hear  this  after  the  ti.nd  ha.=  beei. 
spent  If  the  idea  was  against  the  law  why 
didn't  someone  find  that  out  before  the 
money  was  all  given  and  spent  by  candidates 
running  for  the  President  that  did  not  have 
a  chance  in  the  world  of  getting  the  job.  It 
looks  to  us  like  we  spent  a  lot  of  money — 
our  money — to  give  to  candidates  so  they 
could  travel  around  the  country  and  gain  a 
little  popularity  to  gain  some  personal  ad- 
vantage. If  a  person  thinks  they  are  presi- 
dential material  "'and  who  doesn't."  then  they 
should  be  able  to  finance  their  campaign 
and  not  ask  the  taxpayers  to  foot  the  bill  We 
would  like  to  have  some  Member  of  Con- 
gress that  voted  to  put  this  bill  in  effect  a 
few  years  ago  explain  Just  how  "you  can 
spend  money  by  giving  it  away  and  still  not 
cost  anything"  Maybe  we  are  all  missing  the 
boat  by  not  running  for  President  and  using 
the  money  from  the  government  as  far  as  It 
goes  and  "then  "withdraw'"  from  the  race. 
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able  and  stable  environment  for  private 
investment. 

But  I  promise  this    I  will  never  vote  to 
support  them  with  American  tax  dollars. 


KISSINGERS  AFRICAN    POLICY 
STATEMENTS  DISQUIETING 


HON.  MARJORIE  S.  HOLT 

.1     M.\RYLAND 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  April  29,  1976 
Mrs.  HOLT.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  news 
reports  about  Secretary  of  State  Kissin- 
ger's declarations  of  American  policy  on 
Africa  are  certainly  disquieting  to  some 
of  us.  to  say  the  very  least. 

From  all  accounts  I  have  read,  it  ap- 
pears as  though  Kissinger  L';  fishing  m 
very  murkv  waters,  where  perhaps  it 
would  be  better  not  to  fish,  and  is  prom- 
ising to  send  possibly  hundreds  of  mil- 
lions of  American  tax  dollars  to  very 
questionable  African  countries 

I  am  absolutely  outraged  that  Uie 
Secretary  has  offered  $12  5  million  to 
Mozambique,  a  country  which  found  re- 
lease from  colonialL'^m  only  to  plunge 
into  a  Communist  slave  ."^tate. 

All  land  m  Mozambique  ha.s  been 
nationalized,  people  are  forced  to  labor 
in  collectives  without  pay.  thousands 
have  been  incarcerated  in  "'re-education 
centei-s"  to  be  tormented  by  cruel  mind- 
bending 

Mr  Speaker,  if  this  Congress  is  sin- 
cerely interested  in  human  rights,  as  it 
ha«;  proie.ssed  on  many  occa-'=ions.  we  will 
not  appropriate  a  single  dime  for  this 
African  outpost  of  the  Soviet  empire 

In  the  same  Lusaka  ."speech  m  which 
the  Secretary  promised  aid  to  Mozam- 
bique, he  al.io  promised  to  "triple  our 
support  for  deyelopment  programs  in 
southern  and  central  Africa  over  the  next 
3  years." 

I  can  tell  vou  that  the  people  of  my 
congressional  district  are  not  interested 
in  sending  many  millions  of  their  tax 
dollars  to  tlie  countries  that  have  been 
offered  this  aid. 

Most  of  them  are  dictatorships  of  one 
form  or  another.  Most  are  very  question- 
able in  terms  of  whether  they  would  ever 
become  stable  allies  of  the  United  States 

If  they  really  want  economic  develop- 
ment. Mr.  Speaker,  then  let  them  invite 
private  investment  into  their  countries. 
If  they  really  want  to  improve  the  lot 
of  their  people,  let  them  create  a  favor- 


ESTABLISH  CRIMLNAL  PENALTIES 
FOR  THE  UNAlTHORIZED  RE- 
LEASE OF  CLASSIFIED  INFORMA- 
TION 


HON.  ROBIN  L.  BEARD 

or     TENNESSEE 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  May  6.  1976 
Mr.  BEARD  of  Termessee.  Mr. 
Speaker,  it  is  of  g.-eat  concern  to  me  that 
we  have  made  so  little  progress  toward 
finding  an  acceptable  solution  to  the 
problem  of  the  unauthorized  relea.se  of 
classified  information.  Despite  an 
abundance  of  rhetoric  it  seems  clear 
that  neither  the  Congress  nor  the  execu- 
tive branch  is  willing  to  make  an  effort 
to  find  that  middle  ground  where  the 
true  m'.erests  of  our  national  security 
are  served  withm  a  framework  which 
protects  and  guarantees  the  American 
people's  "right  to  know." 

Over  the  last  few  years,  we  have  all 
b?en  witness  to  a  wide  range  of  abuses 
surroundmg  the  use  of  information  con- 
sidered vital  to  our  national  security. 
The  abu.ses  I  refer  to  not  only  apply 
to  the  unautliorized  release  of  thai  infor- 
mation, which  I  deplore,  but  also  the 
abuse  of  obvious  overclassification  Be- 
cause the  current  system  provides  no 
acceptable  vehicle  to  challenge  the  ap- 
propriateness of  a  classified  stamp,  some 
individuaLs  have  felt  compelled  to  dis- 
close uilormation  based  only  on  their 
own  judgment  as  to  its  national  security 
importance.  I  object  to  that  categori- 
cally. The  irresponsible  and  dangerous 
exposure  of  our  Nation's  mtellipence  se- 
crets must  be  stopped.  However,  it  is 
unreasonable  to  propose  that  the  Con- 
gress sho'iild  pass  stiff,  criminal  penalties 
to  deter  such  unauthorized  disclosure, 
while  It  fails  to  put  an  end  to  the  protec- 
tion of  Government  abuses  and  im- 
proprietanes  through  the  use  of  the  rias- 
sification  system 

The  American  people  accept  and  un- 
derstand the  roie  secrecy  plays  m  our 
national  security.  We  need  only  provide 
them  with  some  assurance  that  secrecy 
will  be  employed  only  in  matters  that  are 
truly  related  to  our  national  security 
interest.  I  am  certain  that  a  satisfactory 
solution  can  be  found  if  we  are  si.mply 
willing  to  recognize  the  senousness  of 
this  issue  and  get  about  the  business  of 
finding  that  solution. 

.A.  number  of  proposals  have  been 
offered,  but  they  have  invariably  become 
embroiled  in  controversy.  One  such  pro- 
posal is  a  portion  of  the  ill-fated  attempt 
to  re\-ise  and  reform  the  Federal  Crimi- 
nal Code,  "^^hile  the  provision  of  S  1 
dealmg  with  the  disclosure  of  classified 
information  came  imder  a  considerable 
amount  of  fire.  I  feel  certain  that  prog- 
ress could  have  been  made  if  the  focus 
had  been  placed  directly  on  that  uv^ue 
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Unfortunately,  this  crucial  section  was 
lost  in  a  799  page  bill  that  has  been  dead- 
locked for  3  years.  It  Is  my  contention, 
Mr  Speaker,  that  this  is  too  Important 
a  subject  to  the  incumbered  by  other 
controversial  issues  unrelated  to  our  na- 
tional security.  Also,  I  feel  that  other 
proposals  to  curb  leaks  are  not  giving 
enough  consideration  to  the  establish- 
ment of  evaluation  and  review  proce- 
dures for  those  who  seek  to  question  the 
product  of  our  classification  system. 

For  these  reasons,  I  am  introducing 
legislation  today  that  will  attempt  to 
focus  attention  exclusively  on  the  Issues 
related  to  our  national  security.  In  gen- 
eral, it  will  follow  the  basic  format  of 
previous  attempts  to  provide  criminal 
penalties  under  title  18  for  the  unautlior- 
ized  release  of  classified  material.  How- 
ever, I  have  made  substantial  modifi- 
cations from  previous  proposals  in  an  at- 
tempt to  satisfy  some  of  the  legitimate 
objections  that  have  been  raised  In  the 
past.  I  hope  that  these  changes  will  help 
to  facilitate  the  enactment  of  some  form 
of  reasonable  legLslation  on  thLs  impor- 
tant issue. 

I  would  like  to  highlight  the  principal 
modifications  and  ask  that  the  bill  be 
printed  in  its  entirety  at  the  close  of  my 
remarks. 

The  legLslation  I  will  introduce  today 
seeks  to  Impose  criminal  sanctions  on  in- 
dividuals who  have  authorized  access  to 
classified  information,  yet  who  knowingly 
disclose  that  Information  to  unauthorized 
persons.  The  bill  would  affect  only  those 
who  improperly  reveal  secrets,  not  those 
to  whom  secrets  are  disclosed.  In  addi- 
tion, formal  procedures  are  established 
to  allow  Individuals  who  object  to  the 
classification  of  certain  material  to  re- 
dress that  complaint.  The  existence  of  an 
established  set  of  appeal  procedures 
should  help  to  reduce  the  pressure  to  re- 
veal information  one  feels  is  Improperly 
classified. 

For  example.  If  an  individual  objects  to 
the  classification  of  a  certain  material, 
he  or  she  must  first  appeal  through  the 
iivailable  procedures  wltliin  the  classify- 
ing agency.  However,  if  the  decision  of 
that  review  process  is  considered  unsat- 
isfactory, then  a  second  step  Is  provided. 
That  step  Is  an  appeal  to  an  entity  des- 
ignated by  the  President  to  be  respon- 
sible for  Insuring  that  the  Government 
maintains  only  that  Information  which  Ls 
properly  and  appropriately  classified.  It 
will  not  be  necessary  to  establish  such  an 
entity  to  comply  with  this  provision  of 
my  bill.  In  1972.  the  Inter-Agency  Clas- 
sification Review  Committee  was  estab- 
lished by  Executive  Order  11652  to  ac- 
complish just  that  purpose. 

The  committee's  record  Ls  Impressive 
In  terms  of  Its  success  in  reducing  the 
amount  of  tlie  Government's  business 
shielded  from  public  view.  For  example, 
in  1972.  some  60.000  Federal  employees 
were  empowered  to  apply  one  of  three 
classification  stamps.  As  a  result  of  the 
committee's  Investigation,  officially  des- 
ignated classifiers  have  been  reduced  to 
14,700.  Eighty-two  percent  of  the  officials 
at  the  Department  of  Defense  were  di- 
vested of  their  autliority  to  classify  In- 
formation   At  the  Department  of  State 
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there  was  a  69-percent  reduction;  and  a* 
the  White  House.  82  percent  The  results 
of  this  effort  have  been  estimated  to  be 
as  much  as  a  60-percent  reduction  In  the 
production  of  classified  material  in  one 
agency  alone. 

The  Interagency  Review  Committee. 
made  up  of  representatives  of  the  De- 
partments of  State.  Defense,  Jastice,  the 
CIA,  Energy  Research  and  Development 
Administration,  and  the  National  Secur- 
ity Council  staff  Ls  also  responsible  for 
the  establishment  of  a  long-term  plan 
for  the  automatic  declassification  of  doc- 
uments now  In  Government  files. 

As  a  part  of  its  function  under  the 
Executive  order,  the  committee  Is  re- 
quired to  consider  and  take  action  on 
suggestions  and  complaints  from  per- 
sons with  respect  to  the  implementation 
of  that  order.  Therefore,  in  the  light  of 
this  already  existing  responsibility  and 
the  committee's  proven  effectiveness,  I 
submit  that  this  body  will  provide  an  ex- 
cellent vehicle  for  the  redress  of  griev- 
ances arising  out  of  the  classification 
system.  There  does  not  seem  to  me  to  be 
a  more  logical  or  appropriate  body  to  en- 
tertain appeals  concerning  Improper 
classification. 

The  objective  of  this  legislation  should 
be  to  adequately  protect  our  Nation's  vi- 
tal secrets  from  unauthorized  disclosure. 
The  criminal  penalties  Included  In  the 
bin  are  therefore  strong  enough  to  pro- 
vide a  substantial  deterrent.  Also,  the 
legislation  provides  that  an  individual 
who  discloses  classified  material  will  not 
be  able  to  use  as  a  defense,  that  the  In- 
formation was  Improperly  classified  un- 
less he  or  she  has  exhausted  both  the 
departmental  and  Interagency  review 
procedures. 

In  conclusion,  I  feel  that  this  proposed 
legislation  earnestly  attempts  to  develop 
a  workable  solution  to  the  dual  abuses 
of  unauthorized  diclosure,  and  unwar- 
ranted classification.  There  will  be  ob- 
jections to  this  bill,  I  am  sure,  however. 
perhaps  it  will  lay  the  groundwork  for  a 
more  creative  and  productive  dLscussion 
of  alternative  solutions.  Our  national  se- 
curity demands  that  we  enact  stiff  crim- 
inal penalties  for  those  who  break  the 
law  by  the  unauthorized  disclosure  of 
secrets,  but  we  must  also  reach  some  ac- 
cord on  an  acceptable  grievance  review 
procedure. 

Mr  Speaker,  if  there  Is  no  objection,  I 
would  ask  that  the  text  of  my  bill  be  in- 
cluded in  the  Record  In  its  entirety : 

HR    13602 

A  bill  to  amend  title  18.  United  States  Code. 
%o  provide  criminal  penaltlct  for  unauthor- 
ized   disclosure    of    clei^slfled    Information, 
and  for  other  purposes 
Be  if  enacted  hy  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives    of    the    United    States    of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  lai  title 
18,   United  States  Code.   Is  amended  by  In- 
serting Immediately  after  section  799  the  fol- 
lowing new  section : 
"i  800.  Disclosure  of  classified  Information 

"(a)  (1)  Whoever,  being  or  having  been  In 
authorized  possession  or  control  of  confiden- 
tial InfonnatloQ  or  having  obtained  confiden- 
tial Information  as  a  result  of  being  or  hav- 
ing been  a  Federal  public  servant,  knowingly 
communicates  ■nich  Information  to  a  person 
not  authorised  to  receive  It  shall  be  fined  not 
more  than  $5,000  or  sentenced  to  a  term  of 
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Imprisonment  of  not  more   than  five  years, 
or  both 

"(2)  Whoever,  being  or  having  been  In  au- 
thorized possession  or  control  of  secret  In- 
furmatlon  or  having  obtained  secret  Infor- 
mation as  a  result  of  being  or  having  been 
a  Federal  public  servant,  knowingly  com- 
municates such  Information  to  a  person  not 
authorized  to  receive  It  shall  be  fined  not 
more  than  $10,000  or  sentenced  to  a  term  of 
Imprisonment  of  not  more  than  10  years,  or 
both. 

"(b)  A  person  receiving  confidential  In- 
formation or  secret  Information  who  is  not 
authorized  to  receive  such  Information  shall 
not  be  subject  to  prosecution — 

"(1)  for  conspiracy  to  commit  an  offense 
described  In  subsection  (a); 

"i2)  for  conduct  which,  under  section  2  of 
this  title,  makes  such  person  punishable  as 
a  principal  to  the  commission  of  such  an  of- 
fense, or 

"(3)  as  an  accessory  after  the  fact  of  the 
commission  of  such  an  offense. 

"(c)  It  Is  a  defense  to  a  prosecution  under 
subsection  (a)  that — 

"(1)  at  the  time  of  the  commission  of  the 
offense  with  which  the  defendant  Is  charged 

there  did  not  elxst 

"(A)  an  entity  which  (1)  had  been  desig- 
nated by  the  President  in  an  Execiitlve  order 
to  be  responsible  for  ensuring  that  each 
agency  of  the  United  States  maintained  as 
classified  only  such  Information  as  was 
properly  classified  information  and  (U)  did 
not  lt.self  have  responslbUlty  for  designating 
information  as  classified  Information,  and 

"(B)  a  procedure  establKhed  by  Executive 
order  or  regulation  under  which  the  defend- 
ant could  have  obtained  review  by  the  entity 
described  In  siibparargaph  (A)  of  the  con- 
tinuing necessity  for  the  designation  of  the 
information  communicated  as  classified  In- 
formation; 

"(2i(A)  prior  to  the  commission  of  the 
offense  with  which  the  defendant  Is  charged, 
the  defendant  had  attempted  to  obtain  de- 
classification of  the  Information  on  commu- 
nicated and  had  fully  utilized— 

■■|1)  any  procedures  available  within  the 
classifying  agency  for  obtaining  review  of 
the  continuing  neccislty  for  the  designation 
of  the  information  communicated  as  clas- 
sified Information;   and 

"(11)  the  procedure  described  in  paragraph 
( 1) (B) :   and 

"(B)  at  the  time  of  the  commission  of  the 
offense  with  which  the  defendant  Is  charged, 
the  Information  communicated  was  not  prop- 
erly classified  Information: 

"  ( 3 )  prior  to  the  return  of  the  indictment 
or  the  filing  of  the  information  charging  the 
defendant  with  the  commission  of  an  offense 
under  subsection  (a),  the  head  of  the  clas- 
sifying agency,  the  head  of  the  entity  de- 
scribed In  paragraph  (1)(A),  and  the  Attor- 
ney General  of  the  United  States  did  not 
Jointly  certify  to  the  court  that  the  Infor- 
mation communicated  was  at  the  time  of  the 
offense  properly  classified  Information; 

"(♦)  prior  to  the  commission  of  the  of- 
fense with  which  the  defendant  l.-i  charged, 
there  had  been  official  public  disclosure  of 
the  Information  communicated;  or 

"(5)  the  Information  communicated  wa.« 
communicated  only  to  the  Senate  or  Hnu.-se 
of  Repreeentatives,  to  a  committee  or  sub- 
oommlttee  of  the  Senate  or  Hou.se  of  Rep- 
resentatives, or  to  a  Joint  ;c— .mittee  of  the 
Senate  and  House  of  ReprescnLatlve.^  ptir- 
suant  to  lawful  demand 

"(d)  In  making  a  determination  as  1/5 
whether  the  Information  comm'inlcatcd  wa*; 
properly  classified  Information  at  the  time 
of  the  offen.v  with  which  the  defendant  l"* 
chareed,  the  c 'urt  ■;hnll  dfterinlne  the  mat- 
ter de  novo  and  mav  examine  the  cont«ntJ< 
of  such  information  In  camera,  and  the  bur- 
den U  on  the  United  States  to  sustain  the 
classification  of  such  Information. 
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"le)  For  the  purposes  of  this  section,  the 
following  definitions  shall  apply: 

"(II  The  term  'agency'  means  any  execu- 
tive department,  military  department,  Gov- 
ernnicnt  cori>oratlon.  Government  controlled 
corporation,  or  other  establishment  hi  the 
executive  branch  of  the  Government  (Includ- 
ing the  Executive  Office  of  the  President), 
or   any    independent    regulatory   agency. 

"(2)  The  term  'authorized',  when  used  In 
relation  to  the  possession,  receipt,  or  control 
of  classified  Information,  means  with  legal 
authority  to  have  access  to.  to  possess,  to 
receive,  or  to  control  such  Information 

"(3)  The  term  'cla,sslfled  Information' 
means  official  Information  that  Ls  designated, 
by  a  person  authorized  by  statute  Executive 
order,  or  regulation  to  make  such  a  designa- 
tion, as  Information  requiring.  In  the  Interest 
of  the  national  defense  or  foreign  policy  of 
the  United  State.s.  a  degree  of  protection 
against  unauthorized  disclosure  that — 

"(A)   is  specified  In  such  designation,  and 
"(B)   Is  a  degree  of  protection  against  un- 
authorized dlsclr»sure  authorized  by  the  Ex- 
ecutive order  referred   to  In  paragraph    (9) 
(A). 
"(4)  The  term  'classifying  agency' — 
"(A)  when  used  In  relation  to  any  classified 
Information   other   than   classified    informa- 
tion described  In  subparagraph   (B)   or   (C), 
means  the  agency  In  which  the  classification 
of  such  Information  originated; 

"(B)  when  used  In  relation  to  classified  In- 
formation which  has  been  tran.=f erred  to  an- 
other agency  by  or  pvirsuaiit  to  statute  or 
Executive  order  In  connection  with  a  transfer 
of  functions  and  not  merely  for  storage. 
means  the  agency  receiving  such  Informa- 
tion; and 

"(C)  when  used  In  relation  to  classified  In- 
formation which  originated  In  an  agency  no 
longer  In  existence  and  which  wa.s  not  offi- 
cially transferred  to  another  agency,  means 
each  agency  In  possession  of  such  Informa- 
Uon. 

"(5)  The  term  'communicate'  means  to  Im- 
part, transfer,  publish,  or  otherwise  make 
available. 

"(6)  The  term  'confidential  Information' 
means  cla.sslfied  Information  that  Is  desig- 
nated as  requiring  the  lowest  degree  of  pro- 
tection against  unauthorized  dlsck^sure  that 
Is  authorized  by  the  Executive  order  referred 
to  in  paragraph  ( 9 )  ( A ) . 

"(7)  The  term  'Federal  public  servant" 
means  any  person  who  Is  an  otticer.  employee, 
or  consultant  of  the  United  States,  a  member 
of  the  uniformed  services  of  the  United 
States,  a  contractor  of  the  United  States  Gov- 
ernment, or  an  employee  or  con.sultant  of  a 
contractor  of  the  United  States  Government. 
"(8)  The  term  'information'  Includes  mate- 
rial from  which  Information  may  be  ob- 
tained. 

"(9)  The  term  'properly  classified  Informa- 
tion' means  classified  Information  that — 

"(A)  Is  specifically  authorized  under  cri- 
teria e.stabllshed  by  an  Executive  order  to  be 
Itept  secret  In  the  interest  of  national  de- 
fense or  foreign  policy;  and 

"(Bi  Is  In  fact  properly  classified  pursuant 
to  such  Executive  order 

"(10)  The  term  secret  Information'  means 
classified  Information  that  Is  designated  as 
requiring  a  degree  of  protection  against  un- 
authorized disclosure  other  than  the  degree 
of  protection  described  In  paragraph  (6i  " 

(b)  The  table  of  sections  for  chapter  37  of 
title  18,  United  States  Code.  Is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  the  following  new  Item: 
"800.  Disclosure  of  cla.s.s!fled  Information". 
Sec.  2.  (a)  The  heading  of  the  first  section 
798  of  title  18.  United  States  Cixle.  Is  amended 
to  read  as  follows: 

"5  798.  Disclosure    of    cla.sslfied    communica- 
tions Information." 
lb)   The  Item  relating  to  the  first  section 
708   of   UUe   18,   United   States   Code,  In   the 
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table  of  sections  for  chapter  37  of  such  title 
Is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

798    Disclosure  of  classified  communications 
Information". 


CONGRESSMAN  LOUIS  STOKES 
REPORTS 


HON.  LOUIS  STOKES 

or  OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  6,  1976 

Mr.  STOKES.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
pleased  to  submit  to  the  attention  of  my 
colleague.'^  in  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives my  latent  constituent  newsletter. 
It  is  my  hope  that  they  will  find  the  in- 
formation contained  therein  to  be  both 
interesting  and  informative: 

Congressman  Louis  Stokes  Reports 

Dear  Friend:  Our  city  is  one  of  the  most 
Important  urban  centers  in  the  nation.  We 
have  developed  an  outstanding  reputation 
In  Indtistry.  culture,  commerce,  science,  ed- 
ucation, religion  and  many  other  areas.  Yet. 
we  are  still  victimized  by  many  social  and 
economic  Ills  that  beset  all  major  urban 
centers  In  this  country.  The  major  remedy 
for  the.se  ills  Is  a  greater  allocation  of  funds 
targeted  to  urban  areas  and  needs. 

Since  my  last  letter  to  you,  I  have  been 
selected  for  an  extremely  Important  position 
as  Chairman  of  the  Community  Resources 
and  General  Government  Task  Force  (sub- 
committee! of  the  House  Budget  Committee. 
In  my  capacity  as  Chairman.  I  monitor  more 
than  20';  or  about  $80  billion  of  the  Fed- 
eral Budget.  Actually,  my  Task  Force  controls 
the  budget  allocations  for  general  revenue 
sharing,  community  and  regional  develop- 
ment, aid  for  depressed  areas,  and  mass 
transit  for  all  the  cities  In  this  country. 
All  of  these  fiscal  areas  are  of  Immense  Im- 
portance to  my  Congressional  District 

Another  important  feature  of  the  Budget 
committee  is  its  ability  to  develop  national 
economic  ptollcy.  I  have  used  unemployment 
as  a  focal  point  for  developing  my  own  na- 
tional economic  policy  In  the  Budget  com- 
mittee As  Chairman  of  the  Task  Force,  I 
have  spon.sored  amendments  to  increase  mi- 
nority business  participation  in  the  econom- 
ic mainstream,  to  stimulate  Jobs  programs 
In  urban  communities,  to  support  housing, 
and  to  support  Income  security  programs,  so 
that  minorities  and  disadvantaged  citizens 
might  be  protected  against  recessionary 
trends  In  the  economy. 

Besides  chairing  community  and  regional 
resources.  I  sit  on  two  other  Task  Forces  of 
the  House  Budget  Committee  They  are  the 
Human  Resources  Task  Force  and  the  Na- 
tional Security  and  International  Affairs 
Task  Force  TTie  rea.<ion  for  my  participation 
on  the  National  Security  and  International 
Affairs  Task  Force  Is  to  Insure  that  the 
growtli  of  the  defense  budget  doe.s  not  re- 
place Human  Resources  programs  The  Budg- 
et process  thus  affords  me  the  advant.age 
of  a  vote  on  all  government  spending 

My  participation  In  the  work  of  the  power- 
ful Approprlatlon.s  Committee  significantly 
strengthens  my  role  on  the  Budget  Com- 
mittee. As  a  member  of  this  committee,  1 
sit  on  the  following  Subcommittees  Labor 
HEW.  HUD  and  Independent  Agencies,  and 
the  District  of  Columbia  Some  of  the  meas- 
ures that  I  have  personally  spon.sored  &.<=  a 
member  of  the  House  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee are  a  $497  million  amendment  for 
disadvantaged  primary  and  secondary  pub- 
lic   schools,    a   $315   nUUlon   amendment    for 
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the  Basic  Educational  Opportunity  Grant 
(BEOG)  program  for  disadvantaged  college 
students;  $60  million  for  the  education  of 
handicapped  children;  and  $760,000  for  the 
education  of  minority  lawyers  In  early  May, 
I  also  plan  to  Introduce  an  important  »40 
million  amendment  for  Diabetes  research 
and  treatment 

In  that  the  Appropriations  Committee 
must  act  upon  the  recommendations  of  the 
Budget  Corrunlltee,  I.  in  effect,  have  a  double 
vote  on  the  funding  of  most  of  the  federal 
programs  that  are  so  vital  to  Cleveland  and 
all  other  urban  communities  in  this  cxiuntry. 

My  responsibilities  on  these  two  important 
and  powerful  committees  is  extremely  time 
consuming  but  it  gives  you  a  strong  voice 
xn  the  funding  procesF  of  this  nation 

SHAW  HIGH  SCHOOL  BAND  "TTTRNS  ON" 
CAPrrAL  HILL 

Capital  IflU  may  never  be  quite  the  same! 
People  are  still  buzzing  about  the  fantastic 
performance  of  the  Shaw  High  School  Jazz 
Band  of  East  Cleveland. 

Under  the  able  direction  of  Alvln  E.  Pul- 
ton, these  youngsters  put  on  a  f)erformance 
that  "wowed"  a  gathering  of  several  hundred 
people  on  the  west  terrace  of  the  U£  Capitol. 

The  33-member  band  was  invited  by  Con- 
gressman Louis  Stokes  to  perform  at  the 
opening  ceremonies  of  Ohio  Day.  part  of  the 
District  of  Columbia's  Bicentennial  Salute 
to  the  States  program 

On  the  speakers  dais  were  many  notable 
local  officials  and  several  members  of  Ohio's 
Congressional  delegation.  In  the  audience 
were  100  fellow  instrumental  students  from 
Shaw  High  School  who  accompanied  the  Jazz 
Band  to  Washington 

When  the  group  finished  their  stirring 
compKjsitions.  the  audience  Just  couldn't 
contain  themselves  and  broke  Into  wild 
applause  and  cheering.  Mayor  Walter  Wash- 
ington of  the  District  of  Columbia  was  so 
impressed  with  the  performance  that  he  Im- 
mediately persuaded  Mr  Fulton  to  let  the 
proup  entertain  at  a  special  event  that  even- 
ing But  first  it  was  off  to  yet  another  show 
for  the  Shaw  troupe:  a  performance  at 
Roosevelt  High  School  in  DC. 

The  entire  Shaw  contingent  stayed  at  the 
Southgate  Motel  In  nearby  Arlington.  Vir- 
ginia. Chaperones  included  parents  Mrs. 
Peggy  Ford.  Mrs  Leona  Norris,  Mrs  Paul 
Smith,  Mr  Mark  Parks.  Ms.  Gladys  Panned, 
social  director  of  Shaw.  Clayton  Btirroughs.  a 
teacher  and  assistant  football  coach,  and 
Mr    Sam  Brooks,  a  unit  principal  at  Shaw. 

Before  returning  to  Cleveland  on  Saturday 
afternrmii,  the  students  made  a  trip  to  Ar- 
lington National  cemetery  to  view  the  grave 
of  the  late  President  John  F  Kennedy,  and 
the  tomb  of  the  unknown  soldier 

Needless  to  say.  Capitol  Hill  folks  will  re- 
member their  Shaw  High  School  friends 
for  some  time  to  come  Maybe  we  can  get 
them  back  soon  for  a  repeat  performance' 

CONGRESSMAN    STOKES    TOIT.S    AETHSmS    CLINTC 

On  April  20.  1976.  Cong  Stokes  made  a  spe- 
cial fact-finding  tour  of  the  Cnlversuy  Hos- 
pital Arthritis  Clinic  accompanied  by  its  di- 
rector. Dr.  Roland  Moskowitz  and  Lee  C. 
Howley.  Jr   of  the  Arthritis  Foundation 

The  Arthritis  Clinic  has  been  in  operation 
for  nearly  25  years  and  has  grown  to  accom- 
modate 3000  visits,  annually  Each  year  ac- 
cording to  Dr  Moskowitz.  300  new  patients 
are  referred  to  the  clinic  for  in-patient,-' out- 
patient treatment 

Patients  attending  the  two  weekly  cUnics 
and  the  sptecial  new  patient  "  clinic  are  thor- 
oughly evaluated.  In  addition  to  their  regu- 
lar medical  check-ups.  patients  receive  other 
beneficial  services,  such  as  physical  therapy, 
social  services,  occupational  therapy,  podi- 
atry, and  orthopedic  treatment 

During  the  tour  Congressman  Stokes  was 
Informed  that  Arthritis  strikes  people  :n  all 
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age  groups  and  all  walks  of  life.  In  fact. 
Rhevimatold  ArthrltU.  once  considered  to  be 
a  dl»e«Wie  of  age.  strikes  men  and  women  In 
their  aO's  and  30s.  Osteo-Arthrltls  can  begin 
as  early  as  40  years  of  age 

Congressman  Stokes  learned  the  foUowlng 
statistics: 

— Nationally,  one  In  ten  people  have  Arthri- 
tis, a  crippling  bone  disease  which  affects  the 
Joints. 

In  Ohio,  approximately  300,000  suffer  with 
this  disease. 

In  the  Cleveland  Metropolitan  area.  It  Is 
estimated  that  75.000  are  afflicted  with  this 
crippling  ailment. 

15.000  children  in  Ohio  are  stricken  with 
Arthritis. 

Congressman  Stokes  found  these  statistics 
to  be  alarming.  Yet.  he  was  gratified  to  learn 
of  the  excellent  work  being  done  at  the  Uni- 
versity Hospital  Arthritis  Clinic  as  well  as  the 
Metropolitan  General  Hospital,  The  Cleve- 
land Clinic,  the  Cleveland  Veterans  Adminis- 
tration Hospital.  Mt.  Slnal.  St.  Vincent's.  St. 
Lukes  and  St.  John's  Hospitals. 

IMPORTANT     PROGRAM     FOR      MLNORrTY     LAWTEKS 
SAVED    BT    CONGRESSMAN    STOKES 

As  a  member  of  the  House  Appropriations 
Committee.  I  Introduced  an  amendment 
which  saved  an  extremely  Important  pro- 
gram for  minority  lawyers  from  being  com- 
pletely bypas.sed  In  the  Labor  HEW  appropri- 
ations for  Fiscal  Year  1976. 

My  amendment,  which  was  Introduced  on 
March  30.  197C.  provides  $750,000  for  the 
Council  on  Legal  Education  Opportunity 
(CLEG)   program. 

CLEO  wa.s  formed  In  1968  to  Increase 
minority  admissions  In  the  nation's  law 
schools.  Since  then,  they  have  conducted  56 
regional  summer  Institutes,  with  a  total  en- 
rollment of  over  1.988.  to  strengthen  the 
skills  of  minority  pre-law  students.  CLEO 
al.so  provides  $1000  fellowships  to  each  suc- 
cessftU  graduate  of  the  summer  Institutes, 
while  the  admitting  law  school  provides  a 
full  scholarship  and  some  financial  aid  B^fen 
today.  Law  Schools  have  not  achieved  ade- 
quate minority  enrollment  levels  among 
Blanks,  Hispanic  Americans,  or  Native  Amer- 
icans In  the  nation  today,  there  are  approxi- 
mately 6.000  Black  law  students  In  a  total 
enrollment  of  116,000  and  while  there  Is  one 
lawyer  for  every  631  persons  in  the  white 
community,  there  Is  only  one  Black  lawyer 
for  every  5.736  persons  In  the  Black  commu- 
nity. 

In  order  for  Blacks  and  other  minorities 
to  achieve  equality  in  the  legal  field,  minor- 
ity .students  must  continue  to  enter  law 
school  In  even  greater  numbers  CLEO  has 
played  an  extremely  Important  role  in  this 
area.  It  would  be  unconscionable  for  the  gov- 
ernment to  withhold  funds  for  CLEO  and 
penalize  the  first,  second  and  third  year  law 
students  who  entered  the  CLEO  program  ex- 
pecting three  full  years  of  study. 

CONGRESSMAN  LOUIS  STOKES  ASSISTS  CUEVELAND 
SHOPPING    CENTER 

Congres.sman  Stokes  met  with  officials  of 
the  Martin  Luther  King.  Jr.  Plaza  and  rep- 
resentatives of  the  Small  Business  Adminis- 
tration (SBA)  In  his  Washington  office  on 
January  20.  1976.  to  discuss  permanent  fi- 
nancing arrangements  for  the  Cleveland  mi- 
nority owned  and  developed  shopping  center. 

Representatives  of  the  MLK  Plaza  felt  that 
the  terms  of  the  permanent  financing  agree- 
ment with  SBA  were  less  favorable  than 
other,  more  conventional  loan  arrangements. 

Initially.  Congressman  Stokes  arranged  a 
number  of  meetings  between  the  two  groups. 
However,  It  soon  became  apparent  to  all 
parties  that  only  the  SBA  office  In  Washing- 
ton could  renegotiate  the  terms  of  the  loan 
argeement. 

Some     of    the     Items     imder     consldera- 
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tlon  were :  ( 1 )  release  of  the  balance  of  SBA 
funds  to  the  Plaza  (2)  reduction  of  the  In- 
terest rate  to  the  original  S'^  percent  (3)  ex- 
tension of  the  mortgage  terms  from  the  pres- 
ent 25  years  to  40  years  and  (6)  a  mora- 
torium on  payments  to  SBA  for  the  initial 
12  months  of  the  loan. 

As  a  result  of  hLs  efforts.  Congressman 
Stokes  Is  pleased  that  the  MLK  Plaza  offi- 
cials and  SBA  representatives  were  able  to 
reach  a  mutual  agreement  on  a  significant 
portion  of  the  requests.  SBA  assured  the 
congressman  that  they  would  continue  to 
work  with  the  MLK  plaza  to  make  the  ven- 
ture successful. 

Moreover,  the  congressman  assured  SBA 
that  the  Plaza  had  an  extremely  good  trtwik 
record  on  loan  payments  and  that  they  were 
a  valuable  asset  to  the  Hough  community 

CONGRESSMAN    STOKES    LEADS    DRIVE 
FOR    QUALITY    HOUSING 

On  January  23.  1976.  Congressman  Stokes 
met  with  the  Buckeye  Woodland  Community 
Congress  (BWCC)  to  lend  his  leadership  to 
the  fight  for  quality  housing  in  the  21st 
District.  At  that  meeting.  Congressman 
Stokes  was  asked  to  explore  the  possibility 
of  using  his  franking  privilege  to  help  the 
BWCC  mall  out  application  forms  to  6.0OO 
Cleveland  518  eligible  homeowners,  and  tc 
begin  legislation  to  make  the  518(b)  payback 
program  a  permanent  program  which  In- 
cluded Veteran  homeowners  At  the  close 
of  that  meeting.  Congressman  Stokes  prom- 
Ued  to  report  back  to  the  BWCC  at  Its 
Pebrviary  15,  1976  Second  Annual  Conven- 
tion. On  February  15.  1976.  Congressman 
Stokes  informed  the  BWCC  that  he  had  re- 
ceived Congressional  approval  to  utilize  his 
franking  privilege  on  behalf  of  the  BWCC 
In  addition.  Congressman  Stokes  revealed 
that  he  had  prepared  the  necessary  legUla- 
tlon  to  make  the  518(b)  payback  program 
a  permanent  program,  which  would  Include 
Veteran  homeowners.  The  Congressman 
stated  that  he  would  Introduce  this  national 
legislation  In  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  upon  his  return  to  Washington.  On 
February  26,  1976.  Congressman  Stokes 
introduced  and  spoke  on  behalf  of  this  im- 
portant legislation  In  the  Hoxise  of  Repre- 
sentatives Congressman  Stokes  fold  Con- 
gress: 

"The  efforts  of  the  Buckeye  Woodland 
Community  Congress  have  been  particularly 
Impressive  In  demonstrating  the  type  of 
positive  action  which  can  be  undertaken  by 
citizens  concerned  about  their  neighbors  and 
neighborhood.  To  this  end  they  have  not 
only  pioneered  their  community's  own  Im- 
provement, but  they  have  spearheaded  a 
movement  of  national  Importance  to  all 
Americans  The  members  of  the  Btickeve 
Woodland  Community  Congress  have  been 
Instrumental  In  bringing  national  attention 
to  the  appallingly  frail  enforcement  of  the 
518(b)  payback  program 

"I  share  the  concern  of  the  Buckeye  Wood- 
land Community  Congress  over  the  weak- 
nesses of  the  518(b)  program  To  rectify  the 
numerous  problems  Inherent  In  the  program. 
I  have  Introduced  legislation  to  extend  the 
518(b)  payback  program  to  all  FHA  home- 
owners regardless  of  program  and  date  In 
addition.  I  have  also  sought  to  extend  the 
time  provisions  of  the  Veteran's  Administra- 
tion reimbursement  program 

".  .  .  Those  of  us  who  have  been  closest  to 
the  problems  of  the  cities  of  this  Nation, 
have  long  agonized  over  the  constant 
deterioration  of  the  already  totaly  inade- 
quate housing  available  for  the  low-  and 
moderate-Income  families  of  our  urban 
areas  Both  the  measures  which  I  have  Intro- 
duced today,  would  serve  to  revitalize  our 
dilapidated  urban  areas,  drastically  lower 
the  national  rate  of  foreclosures  and  con- 
sequently save  the  Oovernment  substantial 
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sums  of  money.  Thus.  I  urge  you,  as  force- 
fully as  I  know  how.  to  support  these  Im- 
portant legislative  measures  • 

Congressional  support  for  this  legislation 
has  been  extremely  encouraging  for  at  this 
writing  H.R  12172  iFHA)  has  attracted  53 
co-sponsors  and  HR  U'173  (VA)  ha.s  at- 
tracted 49  co-sponsors.  The  workliij;  rrhi- 
tlonshlp  between  Congressman  Stokes  aid 
the  Buckeye  Woodland  Community  Congress 
Is  an  example  of  how  the  needs  of  the  people 
of  the  21st  Congressional  District  have  been 
translated  Into  meaningful  legislation. 
Through  Congressman  Stokes'  leadership  the 
goverrunent  has  been  brought  closer  to  the 
people. 

CONGRESSMAN  STOKES  SPEAKS  OUT  ON  NATIONAL 
AND  INTERNATIONAL  ATT  AIRS 

In  recent  months.  I  have  been  Invited  to 
give  major  addresses  to  leading  organizations 
In  Cleveland. 

These  Important  activities  are  a  direct  out- 
growth of  my  extensive  legislative  agenda 
and  serve  to  add  an  extra  dimension  to  my 
work  in  both  the  nation's  capital  and  the 
21st  district. 

Many  of  you  may  well  be  aware  that  I  gave 
the  keynote  address  at  the  opening  of  the 
Dr.  Kenneth  Clement  Family  Health  Care 
Center  on  February  29,  1976  The  subject  of 
my  talk  was  "New  Trends  In  Health  Care 
Delivery  "  This  occasion  was  especially 
poignant  for  me  because  of  my  long  and  close 
friendship  with  the  late  Dr  Clement. 

The  preceding  night.  I  was  the  keynote 
speaker  at  the  regional  convention  of  the 
Black  American  Law  Students  Association 
held  at  Case  Western  Reserve  University. 
Tliere.  I  spoke  on  Black  participation  in  the 
of  minority  citizens  throughout  the  history 
Bicentennial,  citing  the  many  contributions 
of  this  nation. 

On  March  19,  1976.  I  addressed  the  JFK 
High  School  Awards  Banquet  honoring  the 
Fighting  Eagle  City  Championship  Football 
Team;  the  Marching  Band:  Majorettes:  First 
Ladles;  The  JFK  Drill  Team:  32  new  Honor 
Students,  the  East  Senate  and  City 
Championship  Wrestlers;  The  East  Senate 
Champion  JV  Basketball  Team;  the  number 
one  rated  Chorale;  Michael  Shaw,  top-rated 
Fencer;  and  12  National  Advanced  Placement 
students  in  English. 

That  next  week.  Minority  Business  and 
"The  Minority  Vendor  and  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment" was  the  topic  of  my  keynote  ad- 
dress to  the  Minority  Economic  Developers 
Council  Recognition  Program  held  at  The 
Church  of  the  Covenant  on  Euclid  Ave. 

Foreign  Affairs  has  been  the  subject  of 
several  recent  speaking  engagement  For 
those  of  you  who. were  not  already  aware,  I 
was  selected  by  the  African  Methodist  Epis- 
copal Zlon  Church  as  a  delegate  to  the  fifth 
assembly  of  the  World  Council  of  Churches 
meeting  In  Nairobi.  Kenya,  last  November 
during   Congressional   Recess. 

Because  of  my  close  involvement  In  Afri- 
can Affairs,  the  Washington-based  African 
development  and  relief  organization.  Afrl- 
care.  Invited  me  to  keynote  their  opening 
convention  session.  The  topic  of  my  keynote 
address  was  "Third  World  Development:  The 
Sahel  as  a  Ca.se  Study." 

On  Thursday,  February  26.  I  addressed  the 
Twenty-first  Congressional  District  Caucus 
on  the  growing  crisis  In  Southern  Africa,  In- 
cluding Angola.  Mozambique,  and  Rhodesia. 

My  speaking  activities  help  keep  my  con- 
stituents Informed  on  the  key  issues  affect- 
ing the  nation  and  the  World. 

STOKES    VOTING    RECORD 

Each  year.  Influential  political  Interest 
group.s  publish  "Congressional  Report  Cards' 
which  serve  as  a  guide  In  Judging  the  per- 
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forniance  of  elected  representatives  on  a  wide 
spectrum  of  key  legislative  issues  such  as: 
HouElng.  Health.  Civil  Rights,  Consumer  pro- 
tection, equal  educational  opportunity,  nu- 
trition, f(xxl  stamps,  voting  rights,  social  se- 
curity, federal  budget  priorities.  Jobs,  etc. 

These  issues  have  a  profound  impact  on 
Cleveland  and  other  major  cities  In  the 
country. 

Congressman  Stokes  Is  proud  to  have  voted 
right  on  each  key  is-sue  upon  which  the  fol- 
lowing organizations  rated  Congressmen: 

The  Leagiie  of  Women  Voters 

National  Council  of  .Senior  Citizens 

National  Education  A.ssoclatlon 

Consumer  Federation  of  America 

AFL-CIO 

United  Auto  Workers 

Citizens  for  a  Sane  World 

American  Association  of  University  Women 

.^merlcan  Federation  of  Grovernment 


THE  ADDITION.\L   LESSON  OF 
SOUTHEAST  ASIA 


HON.  JOHN  P.  MURTHA 

OF    PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATTVES 

Thursday,  May  6.  1976 

Mr.  MURTHA  Mr  Sjeaker.  a.-^  Amer- 
ican foreign  policy  is  shajied  in  the  les.s 
recognized  parts  of  the  world  such  as 
Southeast  Asia.  Africa,  and  South  Amer- 
ica, we  arc  often  reminded  of  the  lessons 
of  .America's  years  in  Vietnam.  Tlie 
standard  response  i.^  that  thcvse  le.ssons 
include  knowledge  that  America  cannot 
be  the  world's  policeman,  that  we  can- 
not become  involved  in  protract<>d  guer- 
rilla war.  and  that  the  United  States 
must  have  a  clear  stake  in  any  foreign 
adventure. 

I  have  no  quarrel  with  those  points.  I 
believe,  however,  there  is  another  les- 
son that  is  often  overlooked  in  the  wake 
of  Southeast  Asia.  While  it  is  true  enough 
that  we  cannot  and  ."^hould  not  police  the 
world,  it  Ls  also  true  that  many  peoples 
in  tile  world  have  only  the  United  State.s 
to  look  to  to  prevent  a  Communist  take- 
over that  can  bring  great  hardship  to 
the  citizens. 

The  most  stark  example  of  this  has 
been  in  Cambodia.  A  little  over  1  year 
aft«r  the  withdrawal  of  America's  pres- 
ence from  that  part  of  the  world.  Time 
magazine  reports  in  its  April  19  edition 
that— 

There  Is  now  little  doubt  that  the  Cam- 
bodian Government  Is  one  of  the  most  brutal. 
backward  and  xenophobic  regimes  In  the 
world. 

Associated  Press  correspondent  Matt 
Franjola  who  was  in  Cambodia  when  its 
fall  began,  added  to  that  picture  by  not- 
ing in  a  recent  article  that, 

Cambodia  Is  creating  the  most  radically 
communistic  society  In  the  world  Its  popula- 
tion of  8  million  has  been  mobilized  to  dig 
Irrigation  canals  or  to  cultivate  rice  No  one 
gets  paid  In  money.  Cities  and  towns  have 
been  vtrtuallv  abandoned  and  are  likely  to 
remain  so. 

Pranjola  goes  on  to  mention  the  key  to 
the  problem  which  is  what  these  changes 
in  government  have  meant  to  tlie  people 
of  Cambodia. 

The  human  cost  of  this  transformation  is 
sta^g»rlng       I^x><l      9&art*$<!S.      nonexistent 
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medical  care  and  forced  labor  have  caused 
about  250,000  deaths  (750  per  day)  since  the 
Khmer  Rouge,  the  Cambodian  Communists, 
came  to  power  on  April  17,  1975,  according  to 
estimates  of  diplomats,  refugees,  and  Inter- 
national relief  workers.  Some  estimates  go 
higher.  One  estimate  in  Time  magazine  put 
the  toll  at  500.000  to  600,000. 

According  to  Pranjola  the  people  have 
no  money,  markets,  telephones,  or  shops. 
The  news  story  states  that  "people 
scavenge  for  roots,  fruit,  edible  insects,  or 
trap  rice -paddy  fish  with  wicker  bas- 
kets." Cambodia  has  banned  religion  and 
has  suspended  marriage. 

The  point  of  these  remarks  is  to  in- 
dicate that  America  should  not  forget  its 
responsibility  to  lead  the  world  toward  a 
life  totally  opposite  of  that  in  Cambodia. 
The  rights,  liberties,  and  equality  which 
are  the  basis  of  our  Nation  should  also  be 
the  basis  of  our  world  effort. 

This  is  the  additional  lesson  of  Cam- 
bodia that  we  too  often  forget  when  we 
are  recounting  the  lessons  of  Southeast 
Asia.  It  Ls  a  lesson  I  believe  we  cannot 
afford  to  forget  in  shaping  our  policy  to- 
ward less  developed  parts  of  the  world. 
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wealth  of  her  soil,  and  red  for  her  peo- 
ple's courage.  Centered  on  the  flag  is  a 
coat  of  arms  which  depicts  her  moun- 
tains, forests,  and  wheatfields.  It  is  my 
fervent  hope  today  that  the  richness  of 
her  national  endowment  and  the  deter- 
mined spirit  of  her  people  will  lead  her 
once  again  to  true  independence. 


ROMANIAN  INDEPENDENCE  DAY 


HON.  JAMES  J.  DELANEY 

OF    NEW    VORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATUTS 

Thursday.  May  6.  1976 

Mr  DELANEY  Mr.  Speaker,  next 
Monya.  May  10,  has  great  significance 
for  the  Romanian  people  as  it  marks  the 
anniversarv'  of  some  of  the  most  glorious 
ard  happy  events  in  their  history. 

On  May  10.  1866.  the  people  of  Ro- 
mania ended  a  long  period  of  domestic 
turmoil  by  proclaiming  Carol.  Prince  of 
Hohenzoliern-Sicfmaringen  of  the  Prus- 
sian royal  family,  as  the  Bucharest 
Prince  of  their  country.  This  made  Ro- 
mania a  principality  and  under  Prince 
Carol,  she  obtained  her  first  constitution 
and  introduced  parliamentarv-  govern- 
ment. 

On  May  10.  1881.  Charles  I  was 
crowned  King  of  Romania  and  a  kingdom 
wa,s  established  by  the  will  of  the  people. 
The  countrv  was  to  prosper  for  more 
than  six  decades,  contributing  signfl- 
cantly  to  the  peace  and  stability  of  the 
Balkans  and  Eastern  Europe. 

But.  most  important  of  all.  on  May  10. 
1877.  the  Romanian  people  proclaimed 
their  independence.  They  won  their  free- 
dom, which  they  had  announced  in  the 
turmoil  of  the  Russo-TurkL^h  war,  on 
the  battlefields  south  of  the  Danube 
where  the  Romanian  army  defeated 
Turkish  forces  and  effectively  severed  all 
ties  with  the  Ottoman  Empire  This  in- 
de{>endence  was  affirmed  by  the  Treaty 
of  San  Stcfano  and  recognized  interna- 
tionally bv  the  Treaty  of  Berlin  of  1878. 
Ironically,  it  was  with  the  aid  of  Russia 
that  liberty  was  gained  in  1877-78  as  it 
would  be  to  and  through  Russia  that 
liberty  would  be  lost  at  the  end  of  World 
War  n. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Romanian  fiag  con- 
sists of  three  vertical  bands— blue  for 
her  clear  skies,  yellow  for  the  natural 


PUBLIC  SERVICE  JOBS  FLOP 


HON.  BILL  FRENZEL 

or    MINNESOTA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENT ATU'ES 

Thursday,  May  6,  1976 

Mr.  FRENZEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  fol- 
lowing editorial  from  the  Minneapolis 
Star  dated  May  4.  1976,  tells  a  dramatic 
story  of  the  failure  of  our  coimtry's  man- 
power program  to  reduce  unemployment 
or  to  provide  jobs  for  welfare  claimants 
or  other  disadvantaged  people. 

The  city  of  Minneapolis  has  been  ac- 
cused by  the  Urban  Coalition  of  using 
public  service  employment  funds  just  to 
provide  the  city's  own  payroll  and  serv- 
ice levels  The  president  of  the  city  coun- 
cil has  unashamedly  pled  guilty  to  that 
charge. 

The  Minneapolis  experience  would 
seem  to  prove  conclusively  that  the  pub- 
lic service  jobs  program  does  not  provide 
new  jobs,  but  in  fact  is  simply  a  general 
revenue  sharing  to  shift  jobs  formerly 
funded  by  the  city  to  a  federally  funded 
status. 

But.  while  testimony  before  this  House 
has  indicated  that  only  24  percent  of 
public  service  jobs  are  filled  from  those 
jjersons  either  on  unemployment  com- 
pensation or  welfare,  the  figure  seems  to 
be  much  worse  in  Minneapolis.  The  Ur- 
ban Coahtion  says  that  only  8  percent  of 
CETA  employees  are  economically  dis- 
advantaged. The  city  council  president 
says  that  figure  is  17  percent.  Either  way 
the  program  has  got  to  be  classed  as  ut- 
ter failure  to  live  up  to  the  purposes  of 
CETA. 

In  other  words,  what  the  critics  of  pub- 
lic service  employment  have  been  saying 
all  along  has  been  proved  over  and  over 
again  in  cities  and  States  throughout  the 
country.  I  doubt  that  Minneapolis  is  an 
unusual  example. 

Nevertheless.  Mr.  Speaker,  tlie  Con- 
gress is  full  of  Members  who  would  Ukc 
to  increase  public  sernce  employment 
even  though  the  program  simply  does  not 
work.  Just  recently  the  Congress  sus- 
tained a  veto  of  a  bill  attempting  to 
double  the  number  of  public  service  jobs. 
The  Minneapolis  experience  is  dramatic 
proof  that  such  a  bill  would  double  the 
cost  of  the  program,  but  while  paying  for 
300,000  additional  jobs,  at  the  8-percent 
rate,  we  would  actually  be  buying  about 
24,000.  We  would  probably  do  a  better 
job  of  simulating  the  economy  by  dump- 
ing dollar  bills  out  of  an  airplane  fly- 
ing across  the  country. 

i  knew  public  service  employment  was 
a  bad  buy.  I  did  not  know  it  was  as  bad 
in  Minneapolis  as  the  city  now  readily 
admits.  The  article  follows: 
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(Prom  the  Minneapolis  Star,  May.  4.  1970] 
A  Jobs   and   Services   Program 

Minneapolis'  federally  funded  public  serv- 
ice employment  profrrarn  has  come  under 
what  seems  to  us  to  be  largely  misdirected 
fire  from  the  Urban  Coalition,  which  says 
the  mony  Is  beUiK  us«-U  not  to  expand  Job 
opportunities  among  dl.sadvantaged  persons 
but  to  fill  uut   the  i-lty'«  own  hiidget 

It  l.s  a  chartte  to  which  Cltv  t'ouncll  Presi- 
dent Loul.-?  DeMars  unashamedly  pleads 
guilty,  so  the  eswentlal  facts  of  the  matter 
aren't  at  Issue  7Tie  city  U,  Indeed,  using 
public  service  employment  fund.s  provided 
vinder  the  Comprehensive  Employment  and 
Training  Act  (CETAi  mainly  to  maintain 
the  city's  own  payroll  and  service  levels, 
which  otherwl.se  would  have  had  to  be  ctJt 
ths  year  by  about  14  percent  DeMars  said 
three  weeks  ago  at  a  Citizens  League  break- 
fast meeting  that  the  public  service  employ- 
ment funding  this  year  Is  equivalent  to  three 
mills'  worth  of  property  tax  revenues. 

But  the  coalition  says  such  an  emphasis 
Is  misplaced,  that  CETA  Is  a  Job  program. 
not  a  general  revenue  sharing  program.  And 
even  though  the  city  Is  using  It  to  employ 
persons  who  would  otherwise  be  out  of  a 
Job.  too  few  of  thoee  are  persons  who  can  be 
classified  as  economically  disadvantaged  and, 
therefore,  most  In  need  of  Job  assistance. 

The  coalition  says  only  8  percent  of  the 
CHTTA  employees  were  economically  disad- 
vantaged DeMars  says  17  percent.  Either 
way.  the  Qgure  is  low  and  either  way  It  re- 
flects what  both  sides  agree  Is  an  emphasis 
on  skilled,  relatively  well-paid  Jobs  wlthJn 
the  city's  regular  staff  organizations. 

The  quest  Is.  is  that  good  or  bad'  The 
coalition  would  prefer  to  see  CETA  money 
used  to  provide  more,  lower  pay.  nontradl- 
tlonal  Jobs.  But  DeMars  thinks  many  of  those 
would  be  Uttle  more  than  dead-end,  make- 
work  projects  and  points  out  that  CETFA  also 
Includes  Job-training  programs  that  can 
have  a  more  lasting  effect  on  alleviating 
hard-core  unemployment. 

The  Urban  Coalition's  case  might  be 
stronger  If  It  were  more  precise  about  the 
kind  of  productive  Jobs  that  could  be  offered 
IX  the  city  revised  Its  CETA  emphasis  That 
may  yet  be  done  by  a  task  force  being  formed 
to  monitor  the  program  And  of  course  the 
city  Itself  should  be  looking  for  ways  to 
broaden  the  CETA  manpower  base  In  re- 
sponse to  the  quite  legitimate  concerns  ex- 
pre.ssed  by  the  coalition. 

Basically,  however,  we  think  the  city's 
u.se  of  CETA  funds  to  provide  services  as 
well  as  employment  Is  proper  and.  In  light 
of  restrictions  on  the  city's  ability  to  raise 
other    revenues,    probably    necessary. 
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STATt:MENT  BY  THE  HONORABLE 
JOH.N  M  MURPHY  ACCOMPANY- 
ING HIS  INTRODUCTION  OF  A 
JOINT  RESOLUTION  PROPOSING 
A  CONSTITUTIONAL  AMENDMENT 
ON  HUMAN  LIFE 


PERSONAL  EXPLANATION 

HON.  ABNER  J.  MIKVA 

..  t     ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENT A^nVES 

Thursday.  May  6,  1976 

Mr  MIKVA.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  was  unable 
to  be  present  in  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives for  the  last  two  votes  on  Wednes- 
day. May  5.  1976.  becau.se  I  wa.s  speaking 
at  the  annual  Communicator  of  the  Year 
Awards  dinner  of  the  Jewish  United  Fimd 
of  Chicago  Had  I  been  present.  I  would 
have  voted  "aye"  on  roUcall  239.  final 
pa.ssage  of  the  Land  and  Water  Conser- 
vation Fund  amendments,  and  "aye"  on 
rollciill  240.  the  rule  providing  for  con- 
sideration of  the  Packers  and  Stxx;kyards 
Act  amendments. 


HON.  JOHN  M.  MURPHY 

'.if    NtW     V.,JRK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATTVES 

Thursday.  May  6.  1976 

Mr.  MURPHY  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  have  today  Introduced  a  Joint 
resolution  proposing  a  constitutional 
amendment  with  regard  to  the  right  to 
life.  I  wish  to  take  this  opportunity  to 
comment  on  this  subject,  and  I  .shall  do 
80  by  paraphrasing  remarks  that  I  sub- 
mitted to  the  House  Judiclar>-  Commit- 
tee's Subcommittee  on  Civil  and  Con- 
stitutional Rights,  during  Its  February 
1976  hearings. 

Not  unlike  many  of  my  colleagues,  I 
have  been  deeply  troubled  for  some  time 
by  the  Supreme  Court's  1973  decisions 
on  abortion.  I  am  concerned  by  the 
public's  reaction  to  the  Court's  action, 
by  the  methods  of  some  of  the  decisions' 
opponents,  but  most  Importantly.  I  have 
been  concerned  by  the  profound  issues 
which  the  decisionjs  raised,  and  pur- 
ported to  resolve. 

My  action  today  follows  an  intense, 
lengthy,  and  I  must  say,  arduous  per- 
sonal review  on  the  abortion  question, 
and  I  am  hopeful  that  by  sharing  my 
thoughts  with  my  colleagues  I  can  con- 
tribute to  the  analysis  of  some  of  the 
difficult  policy  Issues  which  now  confront 
in  this  area. 

I  believe  that  the  American  people 
have  a  right  to  be  heard  directly  on  the 
question  of  the  termination  of  prenatal 
life.  It  Is.  therefore.  Imperative  that  we 
expedite  the  review  of  the  amendments 
which  have  already  been  proposed  so 
that  we  can  determine  once,  and  for  all. 
just  what  the  national  will  Is  on  this 
critical  question. 

We  have  before  us  an  issue  of  immense 
moral  proportions — an  Issue  that  will  not 
drift  away  as  long  as  a  significant  seg- 
ment of  our  society  believes  that  acts  of 
unjustifiable  homicide  are  occurring 
throughout  the  United  States.  We  can  no 
longer  pay  lip  service  to  one  of  the  most 
pressing  moral  Issues  of  our  day,  and 
avoid  addressing  the  question  simply  be- 
cause the  process  may  be  a  painful  one. 

The  essence  of  the  matter,  it  seems  to 
me.  is  this:  at  what  point  in  fetal  de- 
velopment does  human  life  commence? 

We  are  told  that  this  Is  a  question  of 
conflicting  rights.  Nonetheless,  even 
under  the  Court's  decisions  the  rights  of 
the  mother  are  coequal  with  those  of  the 
fetus  once  the  point  of  viability  has  been 
reached  F*rlor  to  that  i)oint.  we  are  told, 
the  mother  is  entitled  to  a  reasonable 
expectation  of  privacy.  The  point  Is  that 
this  Is  not  a  question  of  rights  in  con- 
flict after  the  acknowledged  advent  of 
human  life. 

If  one  accepts  the  Court's  answer  to 
the  fundamental  question  that  I  have 
posed  above,  the  Wade  and  Bolton  deci- 
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Blons  appear  to  make  sense.  But  con- 
sider, for  a  moment,  the  alternative  view. 

Assume  that  life  does  begin  at  concep- 
tion, tliat  conception  Ls  the  moment  at 
which  "all  men  are  created  equal"  Ac- 
cepting tills  view,  I  submit,  compels  the 
conclu.'^ion  that  we  have  embarked  upon 
a  national  rour.^e  of  action  which  en- 
talLs  the  termination  of  life  for  public 
policy  reasoiLs,  a  iwliry  repuKnant  to  my 
moral  conscience,  and  to  millions  of 
Americans. 

It  is  my  belief  that  any  attempt,  by 
any  person  or  branch  of  government  to 
fix  a  precL<;e  time  at  which  human  life 
commences,  is  inherently  arbitrarj-  For 
that  reason,  I  would  prefer  to  .see  us 
acknowledge  that  perplexity  of  establish- 
ing life's  starting  point,  and  act  to  in- 
sure that  life  is  protected  from  the  ear- 
liest possible  point  of  its  inception  This 
can  be  accomplished  by  protecting  the 
fetus  from  the  moment  of  conception  on- 
ward. 

There  is  no  disgrace  in  admitting  that 
reasonable  men  differ  on  the  Lssues  of 
when  life  begins  and  ends.  We  are  falli- 
ble, to  be  sure  But.  as  Americans,  we  are 
aLso  committed  to  the  primacy  of  individ- 
ual rights.  Since  we  do  believe  that  there 
is  intrinsic  worth  In  everv-  person,  we 
cannot  close  our  minds  to  the  clamor  for 
a  fuller  debate  on  the  question  of  when 
those  rights  commence. 

I  cannot  appear  before  you  today,  and 
omit  mention  of  two  related,  but  par- 
ticularly troublesome,  matt^^rs — the 
rights  of  women,  and  the  charge  that  op- 
position to  the  Supreme  Court's  poKition 
alines  one  with  a  uniquely  Roman  Cath- 
olic position. 

My  record  in  Congress  has  been  one  of 
consistent  support  for  the  equal  treat- 
ment of  women  under  the  law.  I  readily 
admit  that  the  unique  reproductive  role 
of  women  makes  it  lmp>ossible  for  any 
male  to  fully  perceive  the  total  impart 
that  pregnancy  and  childbirth  have  on 
women  But.  because  I  deeply  believe  In 
human  and  sexual  equality,  I  cannot  ac- 
cept the  argument  that  Uie  rights  of  any 
citl2en  are  paramount  to  those  of  an- 
other. Believing,  as  I  do,  that  life  com- 
mences at  conception.  I  cannot  support 
the  notion  that  maternal  rights  are 
superior  to  those  of  the  fetus. 

On  the  other  hand,  there  must  be  .some 
provision  for  the  situation  in  which  the 
life  of  the  mother  is  endangered.  This 
circumstance  is  covered  in  my  amend- 
ment by  a  provision  which  would  express- 
ly state  that — 

Nothing  In  this  article  shall  prohibit  a  law 
permitting  only  those  medical  procedures  re- 
quired to  prevent  the  death  of  the  mother 

There  is  no  situation  that  could  ever 
justify  the  risking  of  a  woman's  life,  If 
there  are  alternative  preventive  meas- 
ures. 

There  are,  as  I  have  noted,  those  who 
characterize  the  opposition  to  the  Wade 
and  Bolton  decisions  as  a  uniquely 
Roman  Catholic  pasltlon.  ThLs  is  inac- 
curate While  Roman  Cath  ilics  do  dis- 
agree with  the  recent  decisioits  in  large 
numbers,  the  opposition  is  not  mono- 
lithic. 
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I  noted  with  interest  an  article  in  the 
Januarj-  28  New  York  Times  regarding 
statements  by  the  first  vice  president  of 
the  Rabbinical  Council  of  America,  and 
by  that  groups  first  vice  president,  Rabbi 
Israel  Klaven,  who  stated,  and  I  quote; 

Judaisms  Halacha  i  canon  of  religious 
laws)  is  unequivocal  in  lUs  position  that 
abortion  Is  forbidden  except  when  the  fetus 
presents  a  real  danger  to  the  life  and  well- 
being  of  the  mother  Any  change  In  that 
position  Is  a  misrepresentation  of  Judaism  s 
basic  teachings." 

Nor  is  this,  I  submit,  even  a  religious 
issue.  It  is  a  moral  question,  and  that  is 
an  important  distinction.  Questions  of 
life  and  death  are  not  re.'^erved  exclu- 
sively to  those  who  embrace  one  religion 
or  another  Indeed,  the  Supreme  Court 
told  us  during  the  recent  Vietnam  war 
that  moral,  or  conscientious  objection  to 
militArj-  service  should  not  be  restricted 
to  those  who  articulate  a  specific  reli- 
gious belief.  While  I  do  not  analogize  be- 
tween abortion  and  the  recent  war.  I  be- 
lieve that  past  exi>eriefice  demonstrates 
that  current  moral  issues  are  not  wit-liin 
the  exclusive  province  of  the  religious. 

It  is  a  disservice,  and  a  diverMon.  to  at- 
Uck  personally  those  on  either  side  of 
the  abortion  debate,  for  any  reason.  Ad 
hominem  attacks  do  not  resolve  policy 
issues.  It  is  pointless  to  debase  the  ex- 
change of  ideas  by  unleashing  propagan- 
da campaigns  that  inflame,  railier  tlian 
inform.  I  deplore  the  bcarc  tactics  of 
those  who  seem  to  instinctively  persume 
bad  faith  in  the  part  of  their  intellectual 
adversaries. 

This  body  has  provided  us  with  an  ap- 
propriate forum  in  which  the  analyze 
this  vital  matter  Much  to  their  credit, 
my  colleagues  on  the  Judiciary  Commit- 
tee have  begun  hearings  on  the  question, 
and  hopefully  they  will  bring  this  matter 
before  the  entire  Hou.se  in  the  near  fu- 
ture. No  faith  in  the  legislative  process 
is  complete,  and  I  am  satisfied  that  Uais 
body  can  deal  effectively  with  explosive 
moral  issues.  Our  debate  can  serve  to 
sharpen  tlie  arguments,  and  thereby  test 
the  strengths  and  weaknesses  of  the 
respective  positions.  We  have  everything 
to  gain,  and  nothing  to  lose  by  bringing 
this  issue  to  full  debate  as  soon  as  the 
full  Judiciary  Committee  has  acted  on 
the  matter. 

My  own  effort  is  premised  on  two  per- 
sonal convictions;  That  human  life 
ought  to  be  protected  from  the  point  of 
conception  onward;  and,  second,  that 
there  should  be  a  uniform  national  policy 
which  will  avoid  the  intolerable  situation 
where  State  boundaries  are  crossed  in 
search  of  varying  standards 

I  fully  realize  that  there  are  many  rea- 
sonable Americans  who  disagree  with  the 
foregoing  views.  They,  too,  must  be 
heard.  And  it  is  for  that  reason  that  I  say 
"Let  the  people  speak."  In  the  absence 
of  a  national  referendum,  a  procedure 
for  which  our  Constitution  does  not  pro- 
vide, a  constitutional  amendment  is  the 
best  way  to  put  this  issue  to  the  test. 

Our  Constitution  belongs  to  the  peo- 
ple and  it  has  come  to  the  time  when 
we  should  let  them  decide  whether  it  is 
to  be  changed. 
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CRISPUS  ATTUCKS  AND  DR.  MARTIN 
LUTHER  KING,  JR. 


HON.  PETER  W.  RODINO,  JR. 

or    NEW    JXBSET 

m  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  May  6,  1976 
Mr.  RODENO.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  April  4. 
the  people  of  Newark  commemorated  two 
great  black  American  martyrs  in  the 
cause  of  freedom  for  aU  people:  Crispus 
Attucks  and  Dr.  Martin  Luther  King,  Jr. 
Among  those  speaking  at  that  event 
was  Mrs  Bessie  Williams  Renfro.  A  re- 
tired teacher  with  many  years  of  service 
in  the  Newark  public  schools,  Mrs. 
Renfro  is  known  across  our  State  for  her 
dedicated  service  to  human  rights  and  to 
her  community.  She  is  vice  president  of 
the  New  Jersey  Federation  of  Colored 
Women's  Clubs  and  a  member  of  the  Na- 
tional Council  of  Negro  Women.  She  has 
been  a  fundraiser  for  educational  schol- 
arships and  a  volunteer  worker  for  the 
Young  Men  and  Women's  Christian  As- 
sociation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  is  pride  and  dignity, 
determination  and  hope  in  Mrs.  Renfro 's 
word.s  and  I  ask  that  her  remarks  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

Crispus  AmTCK=;   and  Da.  Maetin 
LfTHER    King.    Jr 
(By  Bessie  WUUams  Renfro ) 
This    year's    commemoration    of    Crispus 
Attucks    can    be    called    unique    because    It 
shares  so  worthily  in  the  Bicentennial  pic- 
ture  of  American   history   and   heritage    We 
saJute  you.  Crispus.  and  Martin  Luther  King. 
Jr..   as  we  do  the  many  others  who  pa.ssed 
this  way   to  make   our  Country   what  It   Is 
today. 

There  are  maJiy  among  tis  who  a.'^k  the 
question.  "How  can  one  celebrate  200  year? 
of  slavery,  servitude,  sep-egatlon.  discrimina- 
tion, poverty  and  even  death  and  destruc- 
tion?' 

There  are  those  who  ask.  "How  can  Black 
.'America  Ignore  two  centuries  of  slavery,  servi- 
ture.  segregation,  discrimination,  poverty, 
and  even  death  and  destruction?" 

No  matter  how  we  look  at  It.  Blacks  have 
been  a  major  part  of  American  HlEtory  since 
long  before  the  Declaration  of  Independence 
Before  the  Mayflower  landed  at  Pl\-mouth 
Rock.  Blacks  were  a  part  of  the  earlle.=t  Eng- 
lish Colony  on  this  continent.  In  1619.  twenty 
Blacks  were  rowed  a-shore  from  a  Dut?h  Man 
O'  "War  In  the  harbor  of  Jamestown  Virginia. 
To  this  day,  no  one  Is  sure  where  that  ship 
came  from  But  It  Is  believed  that  the  Blacks 
were  pirated  from  a  slave  ship  bound  for  the 
West  Indies  or  South  America  and  brought 
to  Jamestown  to  be  sold,  but  r:o  one  can  be 
sure  that  at  that  early  date  the  colony  wa.s 
Into  slavery  A  majority  of  the"=e  Blacks  were 
bought  by  the  Colonial  Government  and  sent 
out  to  worl:  as  .servants  for  Oovernment  offi- 
cials. Their  status  could  have  been  that  of 
Indentured  servants,  bought  to  ser.e  a  speci- 
fied period  of  time  and  then  to  be  released 
from  their  contracts.  What  Is  known,  how- 
ever. Is  that  several  of  them  later  became 
free  men. 

So  some  forgotten  pages  of  history  reveal 
that  157  years  before  the  signing  of  the 
Declaratloii  of  Independence,  Blacks  were  a 
part  of  the  warp  aiid  woof  of  American  life 
As  years  progressed  they  became  an  even 
more  Important  part  of  American  progress. 
Tobacco    brought    riches    to    the    Colonies- 
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trat  it  would  not  have  become  the  important 
commodity  It  did  without  the  labor  of  Blacks 

Cotton  later  became  "King."  onlf  because 
there  was  an  abundance  of  Black  labor  to 
cultivate  and  harvest  the  crops.  Blactcjs  were 
farm  workws,  artisans,  nuruee  and  baby- 
sitters They  helped  clear  forests,  btilld  roads 
and  lay  raUs.  weaving  the  fabric  of  the  new 
natloii's  economy 

Most  American  Blacks  have  an  ancestry 
that  traces  farther  back  to  American  history 
than  that  of  the  Irish,  Italians.  Pollah,  Ger- 
mans, ScandlnavlanB  and  other  maaartMX 
ethnic  groups  that  make  up  the  population 
of  America  In  1976. 

Blacks  had  significant  and  often  decisn-e 
roles  In  all  of  our  nation's  wars  They  have 
suffered  through  the  periods  of  depressions 
which  plagued  America  in  the  1800's  and 
IdOO's;  have  tolerated  taxation  without  rep- 
resentation longer  than  any  other  ethnic 
group  In  the  country  and  at  best,  despite 
their  Important  contributions  to  the  green- 
ing of  America,  have  lived  and  served  and 
loved  their  country  in  spite  of  their  overall 
status  as  second-class  citizens 

In  any  time  of  crisis,  the  blood  of  Black 
men  aaid  women  has  been  mixed  with  the 
blood  of  other  protectors  of  American  Hie 
and  liberty  and  democracy  It  was  Crispus 
Attucks  who  was  the  first  to  fall  on  The 
Commons  in  the  Boston  Massacre  and  from 
then  until  now,  the  stories  of  heroism  and 
courage  on  the  battlefields  have  Included  the 
daring  deeds  and  sacrifices  by  men  and 
women  of  Color  Indeed,  they  may  well  boast 
of  being  citizens  of  America  by  toll  sacrifice 
and  merit 

If  we  refuse  to  commemorate  our  nation's 
Bicentennial.  Black  people  will  not  only 
negate  b\it  deny  a  great  chapter  In  the  his- 
tory and  progress  of  mankind.  We  would 
deny  our  own  history  and  our  contributions 
to  the  life  of  this  great  nation 

To  omit  from  America  s  two  centuries  of 
history  the  chapters  dealing  with  the  Ne- 
groes' contributions,  will  Indeed  rob  the  na- 
tion of  some  of  its  finest  citizens  and  take 
from  people  of  color  some  of  the  high  honors 
they  so  richly  deserve  and  fought  so  hard  toi 
earn. 

Who  amone  u.^  would  wish  to  remove  from 
literature  the  poems  and  deeds  of  Phyllis 
Wheatley,  a  feeble  child  considered  too  ptiny 
to  attract  the  traders  who  met  the  slave 
ship  on  which  she  arrived''  But  when  all  the 
able-bodied  men  and  women  had  been  pur- 
chased, the  Uttle  undesirable  was  finally 
fetohed  home  by  a  white  tailor.  Mr.  Wheat- 
ley,  who  thought  his  wife  would  be  amtised 
by  the  waif.  In  time.  Phyllis  proved  she  was 
rriuch  more  than  an  undersized  African  or- 
phan She  grew  up  t.c  become  a  great  jxaptess 
of  the  times,  displaying  rare  literary  gifts 
and  unusual  genliis.  wlnnlnc  her  freedom 
through  the  power  of  words 

.\s  we  approach  our  200tb  celebration  of 
July  4th,  let  us  remember  that  It  was  on 
July  4.  1852  that  the  renown  abolltionlst- 
orator.  writer  and  phll'^sopher  Frederick 
Douglas  was  invited  to  deliver  the  main  ad- 
dress on  the  76th  anniversary  of  American 
Independence  Douglas  questioned  the  com- 
mittee which  nominated  hire  for  the  honor 
and  wondered  how  he  could  speak  of  free- 
dom when  Black  people  were  not  wholly  free 
But  he  did  not  refuse  the  opportunity  to 
continue  to  shake  the  con.sclousness  of  a  na- 
tion still  half  free  and  half  slave 

With  scjithins.  hitter  words.  Douglas  con- 
demned a  nation  which  preached  freedom 
but  practised  slavery  He  delivered  his  harsh 
message  of  social  dualism  with  the  kind  of 
dignity  and  dlstin'-tlon  other  Blacks  have 
displayed  in  the  struggle  for  equality,  recog- 
nition and  opportunity. 

Hear  now,  the  words  of  the  late  Dr    Mar- 
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tin  Luther  King.  Jr  "Man  Ls  a  Child  of 
Ood-Mwi  i"  OcKl  s  tnaryploua  creation, 
crowned  with  glory  and  honor  "  Dr  King 
developed  tils  personal  philosophy  on  this 
premise.  'Hies*  wirds  were  Uie  key  u>  his 
life,  making  it  Imposelble  for  him  to  accept 
the  degradation  of  any  man.  Malting  It  pos- 
sible for  him  to  love  every  man. 

His  concern  for  )\istlce  and  brotherhood 
and  advocacy  of  non-violence,  waa  based 
upon  a  serious  commitment  to  the  Chris- 
tian fa'.'h  Ho  reK'ftrded  meditation  and  ac- 
tion as  Indivisible  functions  of  the  religious 
life,  preaching  the  necessity  of  man  going 
"up  to  the  mountains  of  the  Lord"  to  be 
taught  "of  His  ways  and  we  will  walk  In  His 
paths." 

We  can  still  hear  that  mellow,  baritone 
voice  with  lt8  edge  of  passion  and  conviction. 
We  can  stlU  remember  that  simple  but 
marvelously  disciplined  eloquence  with  which 
he  described  his  dream  for  America,  inviting 
us  to  share  It  We  can  stUl  see  the  limpid 
hrown  eyes — the  eyes  of  a  dreamer,  softening 
the  Jut  of  a  determined  chin  of  a  man  of 
action  and  deeds. 

Dr  King  was  one  of  those  rare  creatures 
of  quality  and  character  who  helped  to  make 
America  great.  The  thousands  of  words  ex- 
tolling him  as  a  dlstlngtil.shed  apostle  of 
non-violence  console,  but  do  not  help  us 
forget  the  initial  shock  and  hurt  of  his  vio- 
lent death  We  remember  so  vividly  because 
In  the  first  instance,  Martin  Luther  King,  Jr. 
was  a  Man. 

A  warm,  vital,  sharply  Intelligent,  vividly 
conscious,  deeply  understanding,  courageous 
human  being  endowed  with  extraordinary 
gifts  and  graces.  And  he  was  the  victim  of 
the  senseless  violence  he  fought  so  hard  to 
eradicate. 

Finally,  we  must  understand  that  as 
Americans,  we  are  an  Intricate  part  of  a  na- 
tion In  perpetual  motion  and  ever  changing 
moods  and  trends.  These  changes  have 
touched  the  lives  of  Whites  and  Blacks 
whose  conditions  and  potentials  have 
changed  as  much  as  the  nation  lt«eir  in  200 
years. 

What  achievements  we  have  realized  have 
be«n  accomplished  through  positive  Black 
action  in  the  face  of  massive  resistance.  We 
have  fought  and  clawed  our  way  from  the 
degradation  of  slavery  to  the  city  halls  of 
big  cities;  to  state  legislatures  and  to  the 
House  of  Representatives  and  the  United 
States  Senate. 

The  celebration  of  the  nations  bicenten- 
nial Is  an  excellent  time  to  recommit  our- 
selves to  the  education  of  our  nation  and 
our  children.  Including  In  the  process  what 
has  been  excluded  in  the  past  the  history 
of  the  extraordinary  role  of  Blacks  In  the 
building  of  America.  It  la  fitting  and  proper 
and  long  overdue  to  pay  homage  to  Black 
muscle  power  which  built  the  roads,  toted 
the  cotton  and  provided  the  basis  for  eco- 
nomic might.  It  has  been  Black  brain  power 
which  helped  forge  new  discoveries  in  sci- 
ence, medicine,  architecture  and  other  basic 
nelds  of  social  progress  It  has  been  Black 
will  power  that  chose  to  hurdle  rather  than 
straddle  the  discriminatory  barriers  which 
would  have  made  us  a  weak  and  divided 
nation  instead  of  one  which  stands  strong 
and  tall  In  times  of  trial  and  tribulation. 

Today  we  stand  on  the  threshold  of  a  new 
era  in  the  United  States.  Our  future  can  be 
more  glorious  than  our  past  If  each  of  tia  Is 
dedicated  to  the  proposition  that  all  men 
are  created  equal  and  work  toward  that  end 
as  a  national  go.il  from  this  day  forward 
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HON.  MARTHA  KEYS 

or    KAiNbAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  May  6,  1976 

Mrs.  KEYS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  Uxlay 
introducing  legislation  to  require  the 
U.S.  Postal  Service  to  evaluate  and  ex- 
amine specific  criteria  whenever  the 
closing  of  a  post  office  is  considered  This 
legislation  would  also  require  the  Postal 
Service  to  conduct  a  public  hearing 
whenever  the  Postal  Service  considers 
closing  any  post  office. 

As  a  Representative  from  a  State 
whose  postal  service  system  is  comprised 
primarily  of  third-  and  fourth-class  post 
offices.  I  believe  this  is  a  way  to  address 
the  problems  of  present  policy  affecting 
small  post  offices.  More  than  65  percent 
of  the  State  of  Kansas"  post  offices  serve 
small  communities  in  rural  areas.  All 
have  an  immediate  concern  regarding 
the  expressed  intention  of  the  U.S.  Postal 
Service  to  discontinue  their  service  bls 
presently  operated  because  of  the 
mounting  deficit  within  their  agency's 
budget. 

The  need  to  practice  sound  economics 
and  efficient  expenditures  of  the  taxpay- 
er's dollars  is  a  concern  I  share.  But  it  is 
dLsheartening  to  find  that  again  we  go  to 
the  small  rural  commimitles  first  to 
practice  our  economies  The  past  office  is 
often  the  only  visible  presence  of  the 
Federal  Government  service  to  constitu- 
ents. And  it  is  frequently  the  vortex  of 
community  identification  and  communi- 
cation. Indeed,  the  closing  of  a  post  office 
in  a  small  town,  no  matter  the  replace- 
ment service  substituted,  heralds  eco- 
nomic and  social  decline  of  the  commu- 
nity. 

We  desperately  need  to  encourage 
rural  development  and  enough  job  op- 
portunities to  provide  a  sound  basis  to 
enable  young  people  to  remain  in  small 
communities.  More  and  more  young  peo- 
ple are  expressing  this  desire  and  want 
to  have  this  chance.  To  choase  at  the 
same  time  to  indiscriminately  close  their 
post  offices  is  a  counterproductive  prop- 
osition. We  should  instead  be  working 
to  enhance  opportunities  and  service  in 
rural  areas  so  that  people  can  live,  work, 
and  have  adequate  facilities  to  raise  their 
families  there.  We  cannot  expect  them  to 
settle  for  less  than  a  hopeful  future. 

It  is  with  this  concern  that  I  urge  a 
change  in  the  policy  and  methods  which 
the  U.S.  Postal  Service  has  been  using  to 
evaluate  the  necessity  of  a  post  office  in 
a  small  community.  It  is  clearly  stat.ed  in 
the  United  States  Code  that  economics 
should  not  be  the  sole  factor  in  deter- 
mining the  discontinuation  of  a  post  of- 
fice. And  yet.  the  new  system  seems  to  be 
based  solely  on  these  factors.  In  its  re- 
quired survey  of  the  community  prior  to 
making  such  a  judgement,  the  Postal 
Service  does  not  provide  the  option  of 
"continuing  present  service"  to  the  peo- 
ple or  a  chance  to  prove  the  need  of  it.  It 
only  gives  the  choice  of  alternate  meth- 


ods of  mail  delivery.  At  the  very  lea-st.  it 
should  become  part  of  the  policy  of  the 
Postal  Senire  to  hold  a  public  hearing 
when  a  specific  office  \^  under  considera- 
tion for  closing 

It  Is  a  pretense  to  point  to  the  cost  of 
rural  mail  .ser\'ice  and  small  po.'^t  offices 
as  a  .slgiiiflranl  area  of  deficit  witliin  the 
Pastiil  Service  For  example,  closing  one- 
tliird  of  all  Uiird-  and  fourth-cla.ss  post 
offices  would  save  $100  million,  which  is 
only  eight-tenths  of  1  ;>erceiil  of  the  to- 
tal Postal  Service  budget.  Tins  would  be 
a  catastrophic  blow  to  small  town.s  all 
over  the  Nation. 

Formerly,  the  factor  that  usually  pre- 
cipitated review  of  a  small  post  office 
was  the  death  or  retirement  of  the  post- 
nxaster.  It  is  difficult  to  see  what  saving 
is  really  accomplished  in  the  closing  of 
a  small  poet  office  without  this  occur- 
rence. Post  office  policy  demands  that 
displaced  postmasters  must  be  offered  a 
comparable  job  within  a  reasonable  dis- 
tance. Since  most  of  the  operating  budget 
of  a  rural  post  office  is  the  postmaster's 
salary,  there  is  little  saved  if  that  post 
office  is  closed  and  the  postmaster  trans- 
ferred to  a  new  location.  And  yet  there 
is  much  lost  to  the  lives,  identity,  and 
communication  patterns  of  tho.se  tax- 
payers and  citizens. 

I  believe  that  the  Congre.ss  mast  step 
forward  to  uphold  the  right  of  rural  citi- 
zens to  good  postal  service  as  being  the 
same  right  as  that  of  urban  citizens  To 
this  end.  I  am  introducing  legislation 
which  would  require  the  Postal  Service  to 
expand  its  considerations  for  closing  a 
post  office  beyond  purely  financial  con- 
siderations. The  Postal  Service  would  be 
required  to  evaluate  and  consider: 

The  number  of  individuals  who  live  in 
the  area  served  by  a  post  office; 

The  area's  population  trends: 

The  amount  of  the  loss  of  revenue  to 
the  post  office  if  a  post  office  is  main- 
tained : 

The  proximity  of  an  alternative  post 
office ; 

The  energy  requirements  of  individuals 
traveling  to  an  alternate  post  office  and 
the  energy  expended  in  providing  the 
new  form  of  service ; 

The  total  economic  impact  en  the  area 
and  patrons  served  by  a  post  office: 

The  quality  of  mail  service  provided  by 
the  present  delivery  system  as  compared 
to  the  new  proposed  system :  and 

The  views  expressed  by  the  people  liv- 
ing within  the  area  who  are  served  by  the 
post  office. 

An  integral  and  most  important  part 
of  this  legislation  is  the  requirement  that 
the  Postal  Service  conduct  an  open  hear- 
ing in  the  community  so  that  tlie  people 
whose  taxes  help  pay  for  the  Postal  Serv- 
ice can  be  allowed  the  basic  fundamental 
right  to  express  their  own  needs  for 
postal  service.  This  should  insure  the 
chance  to  look  at  other  sociological  fac- 
tors such  as  future  chances  of  develop- 
ment, impact  on  the  sunlvnl  of  smell 
businesses,  and  any  other  detriment  to 
personal  mall  service  of  citizens.  This, 
too,  would  give  the  Postal  Service  the  op- 
portunity to  present  its  case  if  an  alter- 
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nate  method  of  postal  service  would  be 
truly  satisfactory  or  advantageous. 
Sometimes  this  may  be  so  But  the  ap- 
prehension about  the  arbitrary  changes 
in  the  Postal  Service  that  may  result 
In  the  removal  of  a  town's  identity  should 
be  lifted  from  the  minds  of  rural  citizens 
and  taxpayers.  It  is  once  again  time  to 
reaffirm  the  rights  of  full  postal  service 
for  rural  citizens  a.s  well  as  urban  citizens 
and.  indeed,  the  continued  existence  of 
small  town.^  a.*:  well  as  burgeoning  cities. 


FORT  FREDERICK  DEDICATION 


HON.  GOODLOE  E.  BYRON 

OF    MARYLAND 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  May  6.  1976 

Mr.  BYRON  Mr.  Speaker,  this  last 
weekend.  I  i>articipat«l  in  the  dedica- 
tion of  the  rebuilt  barracks  at  historic 
Fort  Frederick  in  Washington  County. 
The  restoration  of  the  two  enlLsted  men's 
barracks  on  the  original  foundations  was 
undertaken  by  the  Mar>-land  Depart- 
ment of  Natural  Resources.  The  west 
barrack  ha^  been  fumi.'-hed  a^^;  it  would 
have  appjeared  in  1756  Tlic  east  bar- 
rack will  house  exhibit.<;  tracing  the  forts 
history.  I  congratulate  all  who  were  in- 
volved in  thb  outstanding  iiistorical  res- 
toration effort. 

Fort  Frederick  was  built  by  the  colony 
of  Mainland  between  1756  and  1758  as 
the  cornerstone  of  its  frontier  defense 
during  the  French  and  Indian  War  The 
fort's  ma.ssive  stone  vvall  was  an  unusual 
feature  in  frontier  fortifications  of  that 
period.  Although  no  militarv-  engagement 
was  fought  at  the  fort,  it  .served  as  an 
important  supply  depot  for  English  oper- 
ations against  tlie  French 

In  1763.  area  settlers  sought  refuge  at 
Fort  Frederick  from  rebellious  Indians 
led  by  Chief  Pontiac.  During  the  Revolu- 
tion, the  fort  was  pressed  into  service  as 
a  prison  camp  for  captured  British  and 
German  .soldiers.  A  small  force  of  Union 
troops  briefly  occupied  the  fort  at  the 
time  of  the  Civil  War 

The  State  purchased  Fort  Frederick 
and  the  surroundiiig  land  in  1922  and 
began  development  of  the  present  park. 
During  the  1930's,  Civilian  Conservation 
Cor})s  workers  rebuilt  the  dilapidated 
stone  wall  and  capped  the  foundations  of 
the  original  interior  buildings 

The  restoration  of  the  east  and  west 
barracks  marks  the  beginning  of  a  new 
phase  in  the  history  of  Fort  Frederick. 
The  State  of  Maryland  has  joined  with 
local  and  county  officials  in  this  effort, 
and  the  results  are  obvious  to  all  those 
Americans  who  will  visit  Fort  Frederick 
in  this  Bicentennial  Year. 

I  would  also  like  to  make  a  special 
mention  of  those  persons  who  gave  so 
much  of  their  time  and  energy  m  coordi- 
natmg  the  first  co-ed  camporee  which 
was  held  in  conjunction  with  the  Fort 
Frederick  dedication.  The  following  peo- 
ple and  organizations  are  to  be  com- 
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mended  for  their  outstanding  efforts  in 
making  the  camporee  and  dedication  an 
extremely  successful  event:  the  Mar>'- 
land  Park  Service,  Washington  County 
Commissioners  and  members  of  the 
County  Roads  Department:  Sgt.  Maj. 
Don  Frush  of  the  510th  Field  Depot  who 
was  also  the  general  chairman  of  the 
co-ed  camporee:  Ann  Smith,  cochair- 
man  of  the  camporee  and  the  Mason - 
Dixon  Council  of  Boy  Scouts  and  the 
Shawnee  Council  of  Girl  Scouts.  Addi- 
tionally, the  following  members  of  the 
510th  Field  Depot  who  contributed  their 
knowledge  and  expertise  in  conducting 
sun-ival  courses  as  well  as  other  events 
for  the  participants  of  the  camporee: 
members  of  the  326th  Maintenance  Bat- 
talion: 1007th  LEM  of  Hagerstown:  AG 
Det.achment.  and  the  265th  Reserve  Com- 
pany of  Hagerstown.  All  of  the  military' 
personnel  who  were  a.s.sociated  with  the 
success  of  tlie  camporee  are  members  of 
the  97th  ARCOM 
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LINE  OF  DUTY 


TRAVEL  REIMBURSEMENT 


HON.  ROMANO  L.  MAZZOLf 

OF    KENTUCKY 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTAl  IVES 
Thursday,  May  6.   1976 

Mr.  MAZZOLI.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  May  5. 
I  sent  tlie  following  letter  to  you,  to  the 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  House 
Administration,  and  to  the  chairman  of 
the  House  Committee  on  Standards  of 
Official  Conduct: 

The  House  of  Representatives  has  no  choice 
but  to  respond  t-o  the  recent  series  of  arti- 
cles by  Mr  Jerry  Landauer  for  the  Wall  Street 
Journal  deallnt  with  Member  travel  reim- 
bursement. 

If  there  ha?  been  misconduct  by  Members. 
that  must  be  dealt  with  by  the  appropriate 
House  committee 

A-ssiimlng  as  I  do.  that  no  misconduct  1? 
involved,  the  newspaper  series  clearly  dem- 
onstrates the  need  for  rules  changes  to  pre- 
vent further  Member  double-reimbursement 
and  reimbursement  for  a  mode  of  travel  not 
actually  employed  by  the  Member 

With  the  public's  respect  for  Congres.-^  at 
tiear  rock  bottom  we  cannot  afford  to  deepen 
our  dlFrcpute  and  feed  the  public's  cynicism 
by  doing  nothing  in  the  face  of  these  Wall 
Street  Journal  artlcle.s 

I  would  appreciate  your  advice  and  ob- 
servations on  what  action  can  and  should 
be  taken  by  the  House  or  by  its  committees 
regarding  the  problems  pinpointed  in  the 
articles. 

Mr.  Speaker,  a  basic  examination  and 
reassessment  of  House  rules  governing 
Member  travel  reimbursement  would  ap- 
pear to  be  timely. 

No  Member  should  be  able  to  receive 
double  reimbursement  for  committee  or 
official  travel  And  Members  should  only 
be  reimbursed  for  the  mode  of  travel  used 
for  committee  or  official  travel. 

Congress  has  often  demonstrated  a 
willingness  to  make  the  hard  deci- 
sions when  the  taxpayers'  interest  are 
afTected. 

Congress  must  demonstrate  the  same 
willingness  to  make  the  hard  decisions 
when  its  own  interests  are  affected. 


HON.  ROBERT  E.  BAUMAN 

OF     MARTLAND 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  May  6,  1976 

Mr.  BAUMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Cath- 
olic Standard,  of  Washington.  D.C..  in 
an  impressive  editorial  on  April  1.  1976. 
summed  up  the  problems  facing  police 
officers  all  acros,';  the  United  States  The 
occasion  of  their  editorial  was  the  re- 
cent tragic  death  of  two  Montgomery 
County.  Md  .  police  officers.  Capt  James 
E.  Daly  and  Cpl   John  M.  FYontczak 

As  the  Cathohc  Standard  pomts  out. 
the  restrictions  that  are  placed  on  po- 
lice in  every  jurisdiction  m  this  Nation 
in  many  ways  promote  and  encourage 
the  violence  on  the  part  of  crimintds 
which  in  the  past  might  have  been  sub- 
dued if  they  knew  they  fac«d  the  pros- 
pect of  immediate  harm  and  apprehen- 
sion. 

The  editorial  foUows: 
[Prom  the  Washington.  DC.  CathoUc 
Standard,  Apr   1.  1976] 
Line  of  Dtttt 

The  senseless  shooting  that  took  the  lives 
of  two  Montgomery  Police  officers.  Capt. 
James  E.  Daly  and  Cpl.  John  M.  Prontczak. 
within  the  past  week  Is  another  grim  re- 
minder of  the  continuous  danger  that  police 
officers  face  in  the  line  of  duty.  Unfortu- 
nately all  too  many  people  fail  to  appreciate 
the  quality  of  police  prot.ection  our  commu- 
nities receive  from  the  pwlice  It  generally 
requires  the  death  or  serious  Injury  of  police 
officers  to  remind  us  of  the  service  they 
perform . 

By  the  very  nature  of  his  work  a  police 
officer  always  faces  the  possibility  of  death 
and  danger.  However,  it  Is  not  a  minute-to- 
mlnut*  reality.  Many  officers  because  of  the 
nature  of  their  assignments,  can  go  months 
or  even  years  without  being  exposed  to  real 
danger.  But  they  never  know  when  violence 
will  strike  and  the  ix>sslbllity  is  always  there. 

Last  FVlday  two  officers  started  out  inde- 
pendently on  what  In  all  probability  was 
routine  duty.  Tliey  were  alerted  by  radio 
about  a  bank  robbery  and  the  whereabouts 
of  a  possible  susjject  They  both  reached  the 
area  m  which  the  suspected  robber  was  re- 
ported to  be.  What  actually  occurred  from 
that  point  is  somewhat  obscure  Within  bncf 
minutes,  however  both  officers  were  critically 
wounded  and  the  suspect  fled. 

What  adds  to  the  tragic  irony  of  this  case 
is  the  fact  that  if  the  suspect  instead  of  the 
officers,  had  been  critically  wounded,  both 
officers  would  now  be  on  adinlnistrative  leave 
and  possibly  could  be  facing  charges  of  using 
excessive  force  or  poUc-e  brutality  They  could 
not  shoot  first  and  ask  questions  afterward 
They  were  bound  to  make  an  identification 
and  then  use  only  the  force  neces.sary  to 
effect  an  arrest  This  state  of  mind  gave  the 
killer  an  advantage  He  wa.«  not  operating 
under  the  .same  limitations  Needless  to  say, 
the  p>olic*  officers  could  not  have  acted  other 
than  they  did  But  It  make.=  their  lob  lust 
that  much  more  dangerous 

We  do  not  advocate  excessive  violence  or 
brutality  by  the  fxilice  in  any  circumstances 
But  we  are  conscious  that  when  a  police  offi- 
cer begins  his  tour  of  duty  he  does  not  know 
what  he  may  encounter.  He  never  knows 
whether  he  will  face  a  "mad  dog  killer." 
uninhibited  by  the  principles  that  must  gov- 
ern  a   policeman's   actions    For   this   reason 
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police  are  exposed  to  a  special  kind  of  danger 
unlqvie  to  their  profession. 

There  la  little  we  can  say  that  will  console 
the  families  of  the  two  officers  who  gave  their 
lives  In  the  line  of  duty  However,  we  want 
them  to  know  that  we  appreciate  what  they 
have  done  for  all  of  us  We  also  Join  with 
many  thoiusands  of  others  in  the  metropoli- 
tan area  In  t)trerln({  our  prayers  for  these 
brave  otficerM  and  their  families. 
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LASER  FLTSION  AND  OIL  SHALE 


May  6,  1976 


A  GIFT  TO  THE  NATION  ON  ITS 
200TH  BIRTHDAY  FROM  OTOE 
COUNTY 


HON.  CHARLES  THONE 

OF    NEBRASKA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  May  6,  1976 

Mr.  THONE  Mr.  Speaker.  Arbor 
Day.  the  tree-planting  holiday,  origi- 
nated in  Nebraska  City  in  Otoe  County. 
Nebr.  Otoe  County  could  give  no  better 
gift  to  America  for  Its  200th  birthday 
than  a  tree.  Accordingly,  today  we  plant- 
ed a  seedless  cottonwood  tree  from 
Nebraska  City  on  the  U.S.  Capitol 
grounds.  It  bears  a  place  of  prominence 
adjacent  to  the  sugar  maple  honoring 
former  House  Speaker  John  McCormack 
and  the  white  maple  honoring  the  late 
House  Speaker  Sam  Raybum. 

Nebraska  State  Senator  Calvin  P. 
Carsten.  who  introduced  the  legislation 
in  the  Nebraska  Legislature  naming  the 
cottonwood  as  Nebraska's  official  tree, 
was  the  master  of  ceremonies. 

Edward  P.  Bottcher,  who  organized 
the  Otoe  County  Bicentennial  tour  to 
Washington,  spoke.  I  would  like  to  share 
some  of  his  thoughts  with  you: 

Remarks  nr  Edward  P  Bottcher 
This  Is  the  time  of  year  when,  perhaps  more 
than  ever,  we  are  keenly  aware  of  the  miracles 
of  Creation  How  marveiously  Ood  provided 
for  every  need  there  could  possibly  be  In  the 
tree  These  and  those  which  provide  fruits  of 
many  itlnds.  nuts.  cofTee.  tea.  cocoa,  syrup, 
medicines,  oils  and  rubber.  This  could  be  an 
almost  endless  list. 

Think  of  how  our  ancestors,  who  settled 
this  country,  depended  on  the  tree  for  so 
many  of  their  needs 

I  like  to  compare  people  to  trees.  No  two 
trees  are  exactly  the  same  size,  shape  or  color 
and  yet  each  is  useful  and  beautiful  In  Us 
own  way,  and  so  It  I3  with  people 

In  order  to  become  strong  and  productive, 
trees  need  deep  roots  and  plenty  of  nourish- 
ment. They  need  careful  trimming  and  prun- 
ing in  order  to  be  strong,  fruitful  and 
beautiful. 

We  can  also  compare  our  government  to 
trees.  In  order  to  have  a  strong  and  produc- 
tive government.  Its  deep  roota  must  be  pro- 
vided with  plenty  of  nourishment.  Its 
branches  must  be  carefully  watched  and  con- 
stantly pruned.  Our  government  officials 
must  have  the  desire  to  be  strong  like  the 
trees,  with  ever  deepening  roots,  and  bear 
fruits  which  are  pleasing  to  Ood  and  man 
As  long  as  we  select  timber  from  trees  with 
these  qualifications,  our  grandchildren  will 
be  able  to  enjoy  the  freedom  our  forefathers 
gave  us. 


HON.  WILLIAM  S.  MOORHEAD 

ot     t'ENN.-.'i  t  VA.MA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  May  6,  1976 

Mr.  MOORHEAD  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr 
Speaker,  it  is  my  intention  next  week  to 
propose  an  amendment  to  the  ERDA  au- 
thorization bill,  H-R.  13350.  to  increiise 
funds  for  the  development  of  laser  fusion 
technology  by  the  private  sector. 

I  believe  laser  fusion  holds  great  en- 
ergy promise  for  America  in  the  produc- 
tion of  artificial  natural  gas  and  also  the 
tapping  of  energy  resources  from  oil 
shale  formations  located  in  both  the 
western  and  eastern  United  States.  I 
think  all  Members  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives will  be  very  much  interested 
in  the  following  technical  paper  by  KMS 
Pusion.  Inc.,  of  Ann  Arbor,  Mich.,  on  the 
potential  use  of  laser  fusion  and  the  In 
situ  development  of  shale: 

Laser  Fusion  and  Oil  Shale 

(By  H.  J.  Qomberg  and  W.  W    Melnke ) 

Oil  shale  Is  the  larger  resource  for  hydro- 
carbon fuel  in  North  America  and  it  is.  as 
yet.  essentially  untapped.  One  estimate 
places  its  production  potential  as  In  excess 
of  the  Middle  East  oU  reserves. 

The  nmjor  difference  is  in  the  availability 
and  cost  of  recovery.  The  hydrocarbons  la  oil 
shale  are  physically  bound  within  a  rock-like 
structure  which  typically  is  an  intimate  con- 
tlnous  mix  or  marl  or  other  finely  divided 
inorganic  material  and  kerogen.  a  carbon  rich 
(and  hydrogen  deficient)  material  of  very 
high  viscosity.  The  shale  is  a  den.se.  Impervi- 
ous, relatively  elastic,  material  which  does 
not  fracture  or  crack  readily,  making  Increase 
in  permeability  difficult  or  impractical.  When 
the  kerogen  is  fully  separated,  or  recovered, 
the  remaining  mineral  Is  a  fine,  dust-like 
material  which  is  not  easily  handled,  con- 
trolled or  disposed  of. 

Fuel  from  shale  requires  two  major  steps. 

(a)  Mobilization  or  separation  of  the  kero- 
gen from  the  shale. 

(bi  Disposition  of  the  mineral  residue. 

Kerogen  recovery  may  in  principle  take 
place  either  In  situ,  or  the  shale  may  be 
mined  and  moved  to  a  recovery  plant  on 
the  surface  for  processing. 

In  situ  recovery  of  underground  mineral 
deposits  Is  a  well  developed  art  as  for  ex- 
ample In  some  types  of  copper  mining  A 
most  desirable  objective  in  shale  oil  recov- 
ery would  be  dissolving  the  kerogen  out  of 
the  shale  under  ground  and  then  moving 
the  solution  to  the  surface  for  separation  and 
refinement.  Kerogen.  however,  has  a  very 
high  molecular  weight  (about  3000)  and  no 
satisfactory  hydrocarbon  solvents  have 
been  found,  although  there  Is  a  proprietary 
study  by  Shell  Oil  on  heated  oll-mlsclble 
fluid  solvents. 

In  addition  to  the  low  Inherent  solubility 
of  the  kerogen,  the  elastic  quality  of  the  oil 
shale  itself  makes  It  difficult  to  Improve 
penetration  by  mlcrofraeturtng,  as  might  oc- 
cur In  brittle  rock. 

In  situ  recovery  remains  very  attractive 
however  as  It  eliminates,  to  a  large  degree, 
the  residue  disposal  problem  and  also  reduces 
very  sharply  the  water  requirements  for  shale 
and  residue  processing,  including  dust 
control. 

The  Garrett  Corporation,  an  Occidental 
Petroleum  subsidiary.  Is  continuing  studies 


of  in-Rltu  recovery  but  by  use  of  lieai  to 
vaporize  a  large  fraction  of  tlie  kerogen  A 
lavlty  In  the  shale  Is  mined  out  and  a  fire 
-Started,  usUig  air  from  the  .surface  to  sup- 
port combustion  Under  proper  conditions  a 
fraction  of  the  kerogen  burn.s,  releasing 
enough  heat  to  vaporize  a  much  lari^er 
quantity  The  vapors  are  condensed  in  an- 
other chamber  below  the  burning  zone,  col- 
lected In  a  pool  and  later  pumpted  to  the  sur- 
face. Recovery  levels  are  expected  to  approach 

70 -r. 

Most  recovery  operations  now  under  study 
are  based,  however,  on  processcK  In  which 
the  shale  Is  mined,  moved  to  the  surface  and 
treated  there  to  recover  the  kerogen  There 
are  three  major  variations  on  ways  to  heat 
the  shale,  recover  liquid  and  gas,  and  dispose 
of  the  residue,  but  they  are  all  fundamen- 
tally heat  cycle  systems.  In  which  a  fraction 
of   the   cartKjn    and    hydrogen    are   recovered 

The  Institute  of  Gas  Technology  has 
studied  a  fourth  process  in  which  excess 
hydrogen  (source  unspecified)  is  introduced 
as  broken  shale  Is  heated  in  a  retort.  In  thL"; 
case,  almost  all  of  the  carbon  and  hydrogen 
are  recovered  and  the  final  product  mix  is 
subject  to  good  control 

The  Institute  of  Gas  Technology  results 
are  very  attractive  but  the  obvlotis  question 
Is — where  does  the  extra  hydrogen  come 
from? 

Certainly  not  from  the  shale  Itself 

A  typical  oil  shale  contains  25  "^c  kerogen 
and  76 'y  minerals  The  analysis  of  kerogen 
by  weight  percent  is: 

Carbon.  80  5;  Hydrogen,  10.3;  Nitrogen.  2  4; 
Sulfur,  1.0:  and  Oxygen,  6S. 

Methane  is  75  percent  carbon  and  25  per- 
cent hydrogen  by  weight. 

This  is  the  crucial  pK)lnt  at  which  new 
hydrogen,  produced  from  water  via  laser- 
driven  fusion,  may  be  Introduced  This  new 
hydrogen  supply  makes  It  possible  to  com- 
plete the  recovery  of  hydrocarbon  fuel  from 
shale  by  addition  of  a  fraction  of  new  fuel 
as  free  hydrogen  produced  by  laser-fusion 
driven  systems. 

If  this  approach  is  accepted,  we  can  go  one 
step  further,  but  It  is  a  most  Important  step 

A  modified  lOT  process  using  KMSF  "laser- 
fusion"  hydrogen  would  still  require  mining 
and  transport  of  the  shale,  and  dLsposal  of 
the  mineral  waste  With  hydrogen  (and  oxy- 
gen) available  from  splitting  of  the  water 
molecule,  the  In-situ  process  In  Its  simplest 
and  most  economical  form  should  be 
practical. 

Going  back  to  the  solvent  recovery  tech- 
nique, it  should  be  possible  to  use  hydrogen 
and  a  small  amount  of  oxygen  to  do  the 
equivalent  efUciency  Oxygen  is  introduced 
for  efficient  burning  of  a  fraction  of  the  kero- 
gen to  mobilize  a  larger  quantity  Introduc- 
tion of  hydrogen  leads  to  chemical  reactions 
underground  In  which  the  prodticts  are  hy- 
drogen enriched,  becoming  primarily  natural- 
gas  like  materials  which  may  be  brought  to 
the  surface — or  possibly  stored  underground 

Formation  of  the  hydrocarbons  breaks  up 
the  shale  structure  and.  since  hydrogen  is 
far  more  mobile  or  penetrating  than  liquid 
solvents,  the  volume  treatable  from  an  Ini- 
tial drill  hole  should  be  much  larger  than 
that  possible  with  solvents. 

Little  energy  Is  expended  In  mining,  no 
separate  process  water  supply  is  needed,  only 
that  required  to  penerate  hydrogen,  and  the 
mineral  residue  remains  underground. 

The  process  may  be  compared  to  the  Gar- 
rett process  of  In  situ  recovery,  but  one  In 
which  oxygen  replaces  the  air  used,  the  prod- 
uct Is  highly  enriched  by  the  addition  of 
hydrogen,  recovery  is  more  complete,  and 
the  amount  of  underground  mining  required 
is  minimized. 
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An  economical,  reliable  8upply  of  hydrogen 
from  a  new  source,  water,  will  expand  re- 
coverable hydrocarbon  fuel  supplies.  In  this 
case  from  oil  sliale  resources,  by  many  fold 
The  KMSF  created  water  splitting  processes, 
using  laser-driven  fusion,  make  this  possible 


FEDERAL  PENSION   FUROR 


HON.  PAUL  FINDLEY 

(■F    ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  May  6.  1976 

Mr  PINDLEY.  Mr  Speaker,  the 
Washmgton  Pof^t  of  May  5  earned  a 
gro.ssly  nvi.'^leading  article  stating  that  I 
had  lntr(xluced  a  bill  to  "freeze  Federal 
pensions  for  5  years"  and  was  about  to 
put  It  over  on  Federal  retirees  by  sneak- 
ing it  through  Congress. 

Needless  to  say.  Federal  retirees  are  in 
an  uproar  I  ran  well  understand  their 
alarm,  were  .such  a  freeze  my  intent.  It 
Ls  not  my  intent,  however,  and  to  set  the 
record  straight,  I  a.sk  that  the  text  of 
my  reply  to  tlie  autlior  of  the  article  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

Text  of  the  letter  follows: 
Mr    MiKF  Causey. 
The  Wa-ihington  Post 
Washington.  DC. 

Dear  Mr  Causey  :  Your  "Federal  Diary" 
column  today  contains  several  factual  errors 
concerning  the  bill  I  recently  Introduced  to 
repeal  the  one  percent  add-on  to  federal  pen- 
sions. According  to  the  article,  my  bill  would 
"bar  future  coFt-of-llvtnj:  raLses  through 
1981  to  anyone  retired  from  the  civilian  or 
military  side  of  government  slr.ce  1969"  and 
would  "stop  all  goverr.ment  pension  Increase.s 
until  living  cosus.  a.s  measured  by  the  Con- 
sumer Price  Index  go  up  71  percent  "  The 
article  also  states  that  I  am  trying  to  "slip 
(the  bill)  through  C(>:igresfi  before  unlon.s. 
military  and  retiree  groups  know  what  Is 
happening"  by  offering  It  "In  the  form  of  an 
amendment  to  a  'safe'  but  unrelated  bUl 
that  Is  guaranteed  Congressional  pas.sage" 

Each  of  these  statements  Is  untrue  My  bill 
would  not  freez*  federal  pensloiLs  for  five 
years.  Nor  would  It  freeze  them  until  the  CPI 
goes  up  by  71  percent  Finally.  I  am  not  try- 
ing to  sneak  It  through  Congress  I  have 
never  contemplated  offerlr.g  It  as  an  amend- 
ment to  another  piece  of  legLslatlon 

The  bill  I  Introduced  does  three  things- 

First.  It  speeds  tip  the  payment  of  cost-of- 
living  beneftt.s  to  federal  retlree.s  so  that  the 
one  percent  add-on  !,•*  no  longer  needed  The 
reason  the  add-on  was  first  proposed  was  to 
compensate  for  the  inordinate  delay  In  add- 
ing cx3st-of -living  payments  to  federal  pen- 
sions Under  my  bill,  as  soon  as  the  cost  of 
living  goes  up.  federal  pensions  will  be  in- 
creased accordingly 

Second,  my  bill  repeals  the  one  p>ercent 
add-on   since  It  Is  no  longer  needed. 

Third,  my  bill  suspends  the  cost-of-Uvlng 
escalator  on  each  pension  but  only  long 
enough  to  correct  for  over-compensation  that 
has  occurred  becavise  of  the  one  percent 
add-on  TTils  wUl  vary  depending  on  two  fac- 
tors: when  the  person  retired,  and  the  future 
rate  of  Inflation  The  maximum  correction 
would  be  15  percent  and  that  would  apply 
only  to  those  who  retired  In  1969  or  before 
Thofie  who  retired  more  recently  would  have 
a  lower  percentage  for  correction 

Retirees  are  entitled  to  receive  adjustments 
e«w;h  year  to  cove*-  increases  in  the  cost  of 
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living  But  because  of  the  one  percent 
add-on.  the  adjustment  has  been  excessive 
Since  the  one  percent  add-on  was  {^proved 
six  years  ago,  the  cost  of  living  has  increased 
56  percent,  while  federal  pensions  have  gone 
up  71  percent  That  extra  15  percent  is  what 
is  at  issue,  not  the  cost-of-living  Increases 
themselves  It  Is  the  extra  one  percent  that 
my  bill  would  correct,  nothing  more. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Paul   Findlet. 
Representative  in  Congress. 

P.S.  I  hope  you  will  reprint  this  letter  in 
your  column. 


ELECTRIC   UTILITY  RATE   REFORM 


HON.  WILLIAM  LEHMAN 

OF    FLORIDA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  May  6.  1976 

Mr  LEHMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  En- 
ergy and  Power  Subcommittee  recently 
completed  its  initial  phase  of  hearings 
on  electric  utility  rate  reform.  I  would 
like  to  insert  my  statement  for  the  Rec- 
ord and  for  the  consideration  of  my 
colleagues 
Statement     of     the     Honorable     William 

Lehman    Before   the   Energy    and   Powxb 

Sl-BCO  M  M ITTEE 

Mr.  Chairman,  1  am  grateful  for  this  op- 
portunity to  express  my  support  for  electric 
utility  rate  reform 

By  far,  H.R.  10100,  which  is  the  main  focus 
of  the  Subcommittee's  attention,  is  the  most 
ambitious  and  comprehensive  attempt  at 
rate  reform  Because  resistance  Is  likely,  and 
early  enactment  therefore  Improbable,  a  pro- 
posal such  as  H.R.  10869,  the  Lifeline  Rate 
Act  that  I  have  Introduced,  and  which  Is 
aimed  at  Interim  rate  relief,  becomes  all  the 
more  urgent  to  remedy  a  situation  nearing 
crisis  proportions 

The  declining  block  rate  structure  is  the 
cause  of  the  problem  of  escalating  costs  of 
electricity  to  residential  customers  Utilities 
discourage  energy  conservation  by  rewarding 
the  big  energy  user  with  lower  per  kilowatt- 
hour  rates  A  recent  report  by  the  Dade 
County  Consumer  Advocate's  office  under- 
scored this  fact : 

"There  is  little  doubt  that  an  additional 
function  of  such  a  structure  has  been  to 
promote  greater  usage  of  electricity  The 
period  during  which  declining  block  struc- 
tures were  developed  was,  after  all,  a  period 
when  the  policy  of  government  and  the 
utilities  alike  was  one  of  promoting  the  wide- 
spread and  ever  growing  use  of  electricity. 
It  Is  precisely  such  usage  that  spearheads 
the  need  for  additional  generating  capacity, 
-with  all  of  the  attendant  economic,  environ- 
mental, and  social  costs." 

Such  a  rate  system  has  placed  a  heavy 
burden  on  middle  income  homeovsmers.  the 
poor,  and  the  elderly.  These  groups  of  resi- 
dential consumers  are  extremely  vulnerable 
to  rate  increases  Too  often  the  only  recourse 
is  to  curtail  their  consumption  of  essentitU 
purchases  of  food,  clothing,  or  medicine 

Cheap  energy  means  increased  consump- 
tion that  sets  off  a  greater  demand  for  elec- 
trical generation  This  new  capacity  must 
be  financed  by  higher  capital  expenditure 
The  tendency  Is  to  "spread"  these  additional 
costs  through  higher  rates  among  all  classes 
of   users  Instead   of  placing  the  burden  on 
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the  large  usen:  that  created  the  new  demand. 
In  the  absence  of  any  legislative  reforms,  the 
process  will  continue  unchanged 

The  Lifeline  Rate  Act,  which  Is  pending 
before  the  Committee  would  turn  this  situa- 
tion around  and  place  the  costs  on  the  users 
who  are  demanding  it  Several  states,  includ- 
ing Mame  and  California,  have  already 
adopted  variations  of  this  proposal,  and 
legislation  Is  pending  in  other  state  leg^isla- 
tiires  to  establish  maximum  rates  for  the 
delivery  of  a  subsistence  level  of  electj-icity. 
The  Florida  Public  Service  Commission  late 
last  month  unanimously  approved  and  sub- 
mitted with  the  concurrence  of  the  norlda 
Power  and  Light  Company,  a  request  to  the 
Federal  Energy  Administration  to  underwrite 
a  pUot  project  on  lifeline  electric  rates  that 
IS  similar  Ui  its  objective  to  H.R    10869 

Under  the  proposed  bill  lnd!\idual  state 
or  regional  regulatory  authorities  would  es- 
tablish the  monthly  subsistence  level  of 
electricity  necessary  for  cooking,  refrigera- 
tion, heating  and  cooling  Differences  would 
be  allowed  for  seasonal  climatic  fluctuations 
For  instance,  m  Florida  d-arhig  the  summer 
months,  when  air  conditioning  is  a  necessity, 
not  a  luxury,  and  also  the  largest  component 
of  home  electrical  consumptinn  it  is  esti- 
mated that  820  kilowatts  are  required  a  day. 
During  the  -winter  months  the  demand  is 
decreased  In  the  Northern  states  a  higher 
minimum  level  of  electricity  would  be  re- 
quired during  the  winter  months  from 
November  through  March  for  heating. 

T^e  National  Senior  Citizens  Law  Center 
favorablv  reviewed  the  Lifeline  legislation 
Their  letter  summarized  the  unique  hard- 
ships the  elderly  assume  beca'ase  of  the  In- 
equities of  the  present  electric  utility  rate 
schedule 

"Elderly  people  on  fixed  mccimes  suffer 
most  from  Increases  in  the  cost  of  the  basic 
necessities  of  life,  and  the  life  line  rate  con- 
cept addresses  an  important  aspect  of  that 
problem.  In  the  case  of  elderly  tenants  in 
privately  owned  rental  accommodations 
utility  increases  lead  tc  rent  increases  which 
m  the  case  of  iow-lncome  elderly  person, 
means  another  dent  in  the  food  budget 
Legislation  such  as  you  proF>ose  is  a  ray  of 
light  in  an  otherwise  rather  bleak  picture  " 
Lifeline  is  not  anticipated  or  intended  tc 
be  self -perpetuating  Its  lifespan  is  only  five 
years  from  the  date  of  enactment  During 
this  period,  lifeline  rates  would  not  be  al- 
lowed tc  exceed  the  average  of  residential 
electric  rates,  under  the  jurisdiction  of  a 
regulatory  agency,  that  were  in  effect  as  of 
December  31,  1975  To  the  residential  cus- 
tomer at  his  principal  place  of  residence,  the 
prospect  of  lower  rates  for  a  certain  quantity 
of  electricity  is  a  fxjsltive  incentive  to  cur- 
tall  unnecessary  electricity  usage.  F"c«-  In- 
dustry, the  likelihood  of  higher  rates  should 
prove  to  be  an  effective  deterrent  to  -wasteful 
electrical   consumption. 

In  summary.  Mr  Chairman,  conserv-ation 
must  replace  wasteful  consumption  as  opera- 
tive descriptions  of  this  country's  energy 
habits.  The  smaller  user  is  not  straining  the 
capacity  of  generators  or  forcing  new  con- 
struction; it  is  the  larger  user,  consuming 
the  most  i>ower  at  the  lowest  rate  per  kilo- 
watt-hour, who  creates  excess  demand  Con- 
servation of  our  limited  energy  resources  is 
becoming  a  goal  -willingly  embraced  by  the 
vast  majority  of  Americans.  Many,  many  cit- 
izens are  making  every  possible  effort  to  limit 
their  consumption,  but  there  will  remain 
until  some  new  technology  frees  us  from  our 
dependence  on  fossil  fuels,  a  minimum  lex-el 
of  electrical  consumption  necessary  for  the 
maintenance  of  civilized  life  In  our  society 
The  assurance  of  at  least  this  minimum  tc 
all  citizens  in  their  homes  Is  a  worthy  goal, 
and  one  my  bill  will  attain. 
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SAN  FRANCISCO  SAYS  'ENOUGH-  TO 
ITS  UNIONS 


HON.  DELBERT  L.  LATTA 

't  .111 . 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  6,  1976 

Mr  LATTA  Mr  Speaker,  yesterday's 
Evans  and  Novak  column  carried  an  In- 
teresting story  entitled  "San  Francisco 
Says  'Enough'  to  Its  Urxlons"  and  should 
be  a  message  to  unions  and  employers 
alike.  The  old  law  of  diminishing  returns 
very  obviously  applies  to  these  outra- 
geou.s  demands  and  sooner  or  later  work 
to  the  detriment  of  the  worker.  The  arti- 
cle follows: 
San  FR.^NCtsco  Says  "Enouch"  to  Its  Unions 

San  Frajjcisco— History  will  record  that 
the  mighty  municipal  unions  lost  the  great 
San  Francisco  strike  of  1976- and  perhaps 
much  more — on  April  23  when  labor  leader 
John  Hennlng  failed  to  persuade  Democratic 
polUlclan-s  to  urge  capitulation  upon  the 
city. 

Except  for  one  telegram  sent  the  city- 
county  board  of  supervisors  by  one  obedient 
congressman  (Rep.  John  Burton),  the  Demo- 
cratic silence  was  de.'vfenlng.  Hennlng.  savvy 
execxitlve  secretary-treasurer  of  the  Califor- 
nia AFL-CIO.  "Is  either  going  through  the 
motions  or  out  of  touch  with  what's  happen- 
ing," according  to  one  Influential  Democrat. 
What'.s  happening  Is  that  the  poisonous 
labor-Democratic  cycle  threatening  Ameri- 
ca's cities  has  been  cracked  with  potentially 
profound  Impact  In  towns  far  from  the 
Golden  Gate. 

Nowhere  has  that  cycle  seemed  more  un- 
crackable  than  In  San  Prancl.sco.  rivaling 
even  New  York  as  a  union  town.  Democratic 
politicians,  bankrolled  by  labor,  automatic- 
ally acquiesce  In  bloated  pay  and  pension 
packages  for  city  workers,  forcing  taxes  up 
and  taxpayers  Into  the  .suburbs.  The  cycle 
was  cracked  when  the  11 -member  board  of 
sujjervl.sora  (Including  nine  Democrats)  said 
"enough"  to  labors  demand  for  'more."  Hen- 
nlng. representing  labor,  was  trying  to  re- 
store the  cycle. 

He  failed  because  not  merely  nine  Demo- 
cratic supervisors  but  an  entire  city  Is  saying 
enough.  Even  supervisors  tempted  to  buckle 
would  have  risked  severe  political  reprisal, 
so  strong  Is  public  sentiment.  At  this  writ- 
ing, only  bitter-end  opposition  from  the 
pUimbers'  union  prevents  ending  the  five- 
week  strike  with  a  settlement  which,  save 
for  face-saving  aspects,  would  be  a  clear  de- 
feat for  the  vinlons. 

Even  when  the  most  outrageou.s  pay  scales 
are  trimmed  a.s  demanded  by  the  supervisors 
(from  $17,353  down  to  $16. 178  for  street 
sweepers),  higher  properly  taxes  are  still  In- 
escapable. Far  Into  the  future,  the  city  re- 
mains burdened  by  a  pension  system  that 
actually  permits  police  officers  to  take  home 
more  pay  In  retirement  than  In  work. 

Neverthele.ss,  If  San  Francisco  can  resist, 
so  can  mayors  of  less  unionized  towns.  First- 
year  mayor  George  Moscone  received  a  call 
last  week  from  the  mayor  of  Wichita  Falls, 
Texas,  with  this  message:  Hang  In  there, 
podnuh;  we're  rootln'  for  you! 

Ironically,  political  developments  last 
year,  connected  with  this  hl.storlc  confronta- 
tion, have  largely  Insulated  Moscone  himself 
from  the  anti-labor  union  revolt.  When  the 
supervl.sors  decided  In  1975  they  must  stand 
firm  to  avoid  bankruptcy,  thereby  triggering 
a  police  and  fire  strike,  the  old  labor-Demo- 
cratic cycle  began  to  function.  Outgoing 
mayor  Joseph  Alloto.  long  backed  by  labor, 
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Intervened  to  overturn  the  board  and  grant 
the  demands. 

The  ensuing  public  revulsion  had  multiple 
repercussions:  The  supervisors  .stripped  down 
the  mayor's  power,  voters  adopted  a  cutback 
m  municipal  salaries;  labor-backed  Democrat 
Moscone  barely  nosed  out  his  mayoral  op- 
position, underdog  conservative  Republican 
supervisor    John    Barbagelata. 

This  year's  strike  started  when  the  super- 
visors, obeying  the  mandate  of  the  voters, 
cut  back  the  most  wanton  pay  scales  (rang- 
ing up  to  6  per  cent  above  prevailing  private 
wage  scales) .  The  unions,  expecting  Moscone 
to  follow  Alloto's  example  and  try  to  save 
them  despite  the  mayor's  loss  of  power,  were 
sorely  disappointed.  He  didn't  even  want  to. 
"I  have  no  intent  to  go  in  and  grant  them 
a  settlement,"  Moscone  told  us  last  week 

Actually,  Moscone  has  pushed  for  some- 
what easier  terms  (a  wage  freeze  instead  of  a 
rollback)  but  has  been  stonewalled  by  the 
supervisors,  led  by  Barbagelata  and  chairman 
Quentln  Kopp,  a  sensible,  hard-line  Demo- 
crat. Neither  was  budged  by  the  fact  that 
package-bombs,  masquerading  as  boxes  of 
candy,  were  mailed  to  their  houses  but, 
thanks  to  an  alert  Kopp  aide,  were  discovered 
in  time. 

Behind  their  determination  Is  a  remark- 
able spirit  In  this  most  liberal  of  Western 
cities.  Without  the  well-paid  street  sweepers, 
most  city  streets  (except  downtown)  are 
cleaner  than  ever,  thanks  to  citizen  effort 
Though  the  striking  municipal  bus  drivers 
deprive  some  250.000  San  Franciscans  of 
transportation,  there  are  few  complaints,  A 
sense  of  sacrifice  for  a  greater  cause,  aJtln  to 
wartime,  pervades  the  city. 

Indeed,  supervisors  fear  their  own  lynch- 
ing If  they  bend  even  as  much  as  Moscone 
wants.  Barbagelata.  picking  up  hltch-hlklng 
hippies  in  busless  San  Francisco  last  week, 
got  the  same  adraomtlon  he  gets  from  down- 
town merchants  burdened  with  declining 
business:  "Don't  give  In." 

The  public's  attitude  is  reflected  In  the 
labor  movement.  When  longshoremen  and 
Teamsters  refused  support,  grandiose  talk  of 
a  general  strike  ended.  Non-strlklng  city 
workers  dally  cross  picket  lines.  Were  It  not 
for  the  plumbers'  Insistence  on  a  35-hour 
week  at  $23,843  annually  (Instead  of  $20,143, 
as  set  by  the  supervisors),  the  strike  would 
be  over. 

Still  Jack  Hennlng,  a  distinguished  former 
Tender  Secretary  of  Labor,  views  this  as  a 
dispute  between  employer  and  union  where 
the  public  has  no  say.  "I  don't  believe  In 
majority  rule  when  the  majority  Is  wrong," 
Hennlng  told  us.  pointing  to  the  Nazi  Reich- 
stag and  the  Jim  Crow  South. 

But  those  analogies  hardly  reflect  the  peo- 
ple of  San  Francisco,  burdened  by  tAxes  and 
appalled  by  $17,000-a-year  street  sweepers. 
While  Hennlng  cites  the  old  Sarapel  Gompera 
demand  for  "more,"  the  people  have  said 
"enough"  In  a  way  that  penetrates  not  only 
the  rococo  city  hall  here  but  echoes  across  a 
continent. 
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REFORM  OF  THE  RAPE  LAWS  AT 
THE  FEDERAL  LEVEL 


HON.  JOE  MOAKLEY 

•k      MASSAtUUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  May  6,  1976 

Mr.  MOAKLEY.  Mr.  Sjjeaker.  I  would 
Uke  to  submit  another  In  the  series  of 
letters  I  have  received  In  regard  vo  H.R, 
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in  title  18  of  the  United  States  Code. 

OrganlziiLions  as  well  a.s  Individuals 
have  taken  the  time  to  .supply  me  with 
tiielr  rcmark.s  concennng  the  bill. 

One  such  letter  wa.s  received  from  Mr. 
James  Selkin.  Ph.  D.,  director  of  the  Vio- 
lence Re.'-earch  Unit  of  the  Department 
of  Health  and  Hospitals  with  the  city 
and  county  of  Denver,  Colo 

It  follows: 

DtJ\R  Congressman  Moaklet  :  I  read  with 
Interest  your  proposed  H  R.  11603.  Our  ten 
years  of  experience  with  rape  victims,  rape 
offenders,  and  community  reactions  to  these 
crimes  leads  us  to  strongly  endorse  most  of 
the  provisions  In  this  bill.  I  would  however 
question  long  term  no  parole  fixed  sentences 
for  sex  offenders.  Studies  by  Dr.  Ashen  Pacht 
at  the  Wisconsin  Department  of  Public  Wel- 
fare Indicate  that  treated  sex  offenders  do 
better  on  parole  than  most  other  types  of 
offenders,  and  they  also  Indicate  that  the  risk 
of  recidivism  among  sex  offenders  Increases 
with  Increasing  time  spent  in  prison. 
Sincerely, 

James  Sei-kin,  Ph.  D., 
Director,  Violence  Research  Unit. 


BUSINESS  AND  THE  MEDIA 


HON.  CHARLES  E.  BENNETT 

i>t    ^UlRUl.^ 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  May  6,  1976 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  recpntiy 
one  of  my  former  find  able  legislative 
assistants,  Mr.  Roger  E.  Hilkert,  Jr.,  for- 
warded to  me  a  copy  of  a  si)eech  made 
by  Mr.  Arthur  R.  Taylor,  president  of 
CBS.  Inc.  The  speech  deals  with  the  re- 
establishment  of  a  healthy  relatlon.ship 
between  business  and  the  media  I  found 
the  speech  vcr>-  interesting  and  applica- 
ble to  the  pohtical  scene,  as  well.  The 
text  of  the  speech  is  as  follows: 
Who's  Doing  What  To  Whom  and  Wht? 
(By  Arthur  R.  Taylor) 

I  welcome  this  opportunity  to  speak  to 
you  this  morning  on  the  subject  of  business 
and  the  press.  It  is  a  subject  that  Is  of  In- 
creasing Importance  In  these  days  of  great 
economic  stress  Yet  It  Is  a  relationship  that 
has  received  too  little  attention;  far  less  than 
that  between  the  government  and  the  press. 

The  buslncss-prees  relationship  has  never 
been  a  completely  smooth  one  and  never  will 
be.  And  I  suppose  this  Is  as  It  should  be. 
FVsr  It  Is  the  proper  function  of  the  press  to 
be  critical  and  aggressive — to  be.  as  the  First 
Amendment  Intended,  society's  ombudsman 
But  in  recent  years,  this  healthy  adversarial 
relationship  has.  in  too  many  instances, 
soured  Into  hostility  and  lack  of  mutual  rf- 
spect.  And  as  both  a  buslnesman  and  presi- 
dent of  a  corporation  Involved  In  Journalism. 
I  fear  that  this  breakdown  of  the  relation- 
ship bodes  111  for  society.  Therefore.  I  would 
like  to  explore  some  of  the  reasons  behind  It. 
and  offer  some  suggestions  to  ameliorate  it 

ITie  problem.  I  believe,  stems  from  several 
changes  that  our  entire  society  Is  \indergo- 
Ing.  Recent  years  have  s^en.  as  a  result  of 
rl.slng  educational  standards  and  economic 
expectations,  an  Increasing  qiieotlonlng  of 
established  Instltvitlons  and  established  ways 
of  doing  things   Government  has  been  ques- 
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tloned.  as  have  religion,  education  and  Jour- 
nalism. Much  of  that  heat  has  been  directed 
at  business  as  well 

At  the  same  time,  public  Interest— and 
therefore  press  interest — in  business  as  an 
Institution  hae  greatly  lncrea.sed  Con.sumer- 
Ism,  greater  stockholder  activism,  environ- 
mentalists and  proponents  of  equal  employ- 
ment opportunities  have  helped  throw  the 
public  spotlight  on  the  factory  and  on  the 
boardroom.  On  top  of  this,  recession.  Infla- 
tion and  the  energy  crisis  have  further  in- 
creased public  Interest  'WTien  people  are  out 
of  work,  or  worried  about  their  Job.s,  ■when 
they  cannot  afford  to  buy  a  house  or  a  car, 
or  obtain  heating  oil  or  ga.sollne.  they  quite 
rightly  want  to  know  what  Ls  caiuslng  these 
difficulties.  In  a  free  enterprise  system,  busl- 
ne:i6  Is  bound  to  get  a  good  deal  of  the  blame. 
As  a  businessman.  I  wi-sh  I  could  say  that 
buslne&i  has  reacted  to  the  press  with  the 
enterprise  and  Imaginativeness  that  It  usu- 
ally brings  to  bear  on  solving  problems  of 
production  or  inventory.  Unfortunately,  In 
far  too  many  cases.  It  ha-s  not.  Too  often, 
business  leaders  who  have  demonstrated  skill 
and  Initiative  and  hard-boiled  resolve  In 
running  their  own  companies,  shrink  from 
dealing  with  the  press.  Nerves  ^f  steel  seem 
to  melt  at  the  sight  of  the  first  television 
camera.  The  result  has  been  what  I  feel  to 
be  an  Inordinate  asnount  of  bad  publicity 
for  buslnes*!  and  a  general  lack  of  under- 
standing among  the  public  and  press  for 
the  purposes  and  benefits  of  the  free  enter- 
prise system.  One  Indication :  A  recent  Louts 
Harris  poll  on  the  leadership  of  public  In- 
stitutions showed  public  trust  in  major  com- 
panies at  an  all-time  low — 19  percent.  This 
compared  with  43  percent  for  medicine,  35 
percent  for  television  news  organizations,  32 
percent  for  religious  Institutions  and  26  per- 
cent for  the  press  In  general.  Only  organized 
labor,  at  14  percent,  and  the  Executive 
Branch  of  the  U.S.  government,  at  13  per- 
cent, fared  worse  than  bvislnes.s 

Why  should  this  be:*  When  It  seenLs  as  If 
every  local  PT.'V.  block  organization,  civic 
group  or  candidate  for  sheriff  unabashedly 
seeks  out  reporters  to  explain  their  positions 
to  the  public,  why  do  some  of  the  world's 
major  organizations,  with  Uielr  elaborate 
public  relations,  operations,  fall  .so  miserably  .' 
The  crux  of  the  problem  lies  In  the  sad 
fact  that  business  and  the  press  have  too 
little  mutual  respect  and  too  little  under- 
standing for  each  other's  vital  role  within 
the  American  sy-stem.  It  Is  the  role  of  the 
press  to  report  fairly  and  objectively  on  the 
events  around  it.  It  Is  the  role  of  buslne.ss  to 
produce  and  sell  goods  and  .services  of  qual- 
ity— hopefvilly  for  a  legitimate  profit  And 
it  Is  the  role  and  duty  of  both  to  serve  the 
public  to  the  best  of  their  abilities.  7he  role 
of  business.  In  particular,  is  patlietlcally 
misunderstood  by  the  public 

Through  Its  neglect  of  communication 
with  the  public,  business  has  not  helped  ease 
the  situation.  Much  of  the  difficulty  comes 
from  the  fact  that  many  people  In  business, 
particularly  senior  executives,  have  worked 
their  way  up  Inside  the  corporate  structure 
and  within  the  business  conimnulty.  shielded 
to  a  great  extent  from  public  scrutiny  and 
criticism.  They  have  usually  succeeded  on 
the  basis  of  their  professional  expertise  alone. 
Unlike  politicians  or  p'ubllc  advocates,  their 
professional  skills  usually  tend  to  be  directed 
Inward,  to'word  their  companies,  rather  thai; 
outward  toward  the  public  A  mldd'.e-level 
corporation  executive  generally  ■will  not  have 
to  undergo  the  same  rough-and-tumble 
give-and-take  In  the  public  arena  from  peo- 
ple who  do  not  understand  how  b'uslness 
works  that  hLs  or  her  counterpart  In  poli- 
tics might  have  to  And  when  he  or  she  gets 
to  Uie  top,  and  becomes  a  captain  of  in- 
dustry, that  lsc>latlon  wiil  be  even  further 
enforced  by  a  protective  staff. 
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Too  often,  one  of  the  ingredients  for  a 
young  person  to  rise  In  the  organization  is 
an<.>nymlty  Young  people  learned  la  the  past 
that  if  they  want  to  impede  their  careers, 
they  step  forward — that  public  explosure 
t-ariy  In  their  career  too  often  is  something 
that  can  be  very  damaging  to  them. 

In  many  big  organizations,  the  competi- 
tive factors  are  so  strong  that  when  young 
people  do  get  some  attentio:^.  the  Jealousies 
that  compound  around  them  are  very  difficult 
to  deal  with  So  you  learn  pretty  quickly  that 
to  stick  your  head  up  out  of  the  trench  is  a 
dangerous  thing 

As  a  result,  too  many  business  executives 
remain  hidden  from  and  fearfui  of  the  press. 
When  they  do  speak  to  reporters,  they  often 
are  Ignorant  of  the  ground  rules,  and  make 
unrealistic  demands — such  as  demanding  to 
review  reporters'  notes.  The  upshot  'iS  that 
even  the  most  assiduously  fair  reporter  sel- 
dom gets  the  full  business  side  of  a  coiitro- 
versy.  Too  often,  the  reporter's  stL>ry  leans 
heavily  on  facts  supplied  eagerly  by  labor 
unions  or  consumer  activist  t;rcups— simply 
because  they  were  the  only  facts  available 
to  the  press  And  that  must  change  We  must 
look  for  the  people  who  are  willing  to  move 
away  from  anonymity  and  who  are  willing 
to  confront  the  public  information  process 
as  one  of  the  ingredients  of  the  business 
leadership  of  tomorrow- 
Journalists,  of  course,  also  bear  the  re- 
sponsibility for  some  of  the  hostility  toward 
business  Reporters  can  be  sloppy  and  irre- 
sponsible and  overworked,  Jtist  Uke  anybody 
else.  JournalLsts  are  not  perfect,  but  Imper- 
fection Is  certainly  not  new  to  business.  We 
all  know  of  times  when  we  have  had  to  make 
business  decisions  based  on  less  than  the 
100  percent  accurate  or  complete  informa- 
t;on  that  we  all  would  like  to  have.  This  may 
be  simply  because  it  is  generally  impossible 
to  bring  so  many  diverse  pieces  of  infor- 
mation together  at  the  precise  time  one 
needs  them  or  tiecause  some  information  is 
simply  not  available  to  us  So  we  business 
executives  do  the  best  we  can,  based  on  the 
Information  we  have,  tempered  by  our  busi- 
ness Judtrment.  Journalists,  too,  are  often 
faced  with  the  same  difficult  derisions  and 
the  same  Incomplete  facts  And  sometimes, 
their  work — like  ours — Is  not  letter  perfect. 
Compounding  this,  many  Journalists  are 
suspicious  of  busine.ss  motives — Just  as  they 
are  highly  suspicious  of  everyone's  motives, 
as  they  should  be.  Reporters  tend  to  be  by 
nature  probing,  cynlca:  and  often  antl- 
estabUshment.  Many  are  young,  and  have 
g^rown  up  in  the  atmosphere  of  the  past 
decade,  which  seemed  to  suggest  that  those 
in  power  were  corrupt  and  selfish  But  I 
must  say  that  their  stisplclons  of  business 
have  not  been  allayed  by  the  revelations  of 
illegal  campaign  contributions,  of  bribes  of 
foreign  officials  or  of  white-collar  dishonesty 
to  which  the  public  has  recently  been  sub- 
iected  Nor  are  they  minimized  by  shoddy 
or  urLsafe  products.  BUBlne&s's  public  house 
has  been  In  disarray  too  much  lately,  and 
this  has  been  reflected  In  the  press. 

Businessmen  often  complain  that  many 
reporters  are  biased  against  the  profit  sys- 
tem Frankly.  I  do  liot  believe  this  to  be  the 
rase.  Rather.  I  think  that  reporters  simply 
mirror  the  general  public's  fundamental  lack 
of  understanding  and  Its  consequent  mis- 
trust of  the  free  enterprise  system.  For,  at 
present,  Americans  do  not  have  much  confi- 
dence In  this  system  A  recent  public  sur- 
vey by  Hart  Associates  found  33  percent  of 
those  "questioned  feeling  that  the  American 
capitalistic  system  wa«  in  decline,  30  per- 
cent stable  and  only  22  percent  believing 
that  It  was  Improving.  While  some  of  this 
lack  of  confidence  Is  undoubtedly  due  to  re- 
cession and  inflation,  much  of  It  can  be 
pinned  on  the  failure  of  business  to  explain 
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to  the  public  the  benefits  of  c&pitallsm  and 
the  role  of  profits  in  our  society 

In  fairness,  however,  I  believe  a  great 
deal  of  the  lack  of  public  confidence  and 
understanding  to-ward  business  also  can  be 
'Mamed  on  superficial  press  coverage.  Too 
often,  reporters  who  are  generallsts  are  as- 
signed to  stories  In  which  they  have  to 
explain  complicated  economic  developments. 
Too  often,  they  fall. 

There  are  some  hop»eful  signs.  In  both 
!'uslne.ss  and  the  press,  that  enlightened 
individuals  are  beginning  to  take  steps  to 
alleviate  this  mutual  mistrust  aind  mis- 
understanding. At  CBS  News,  for  example.  In 
an  effort  to  improve  coverage  of  the  economy. 
four  reporters  have  been  assigned  to  full- 
tlrae  economic  coverage.  All  are  skUled  In 
economics,  and  backed  up  by  a  research 
staff  of  economists.  CBS  News  has  also 
broadened  Its  economic  coverage,  rejx>rtlng 
more  facts  and  attempting  to  relate  them 
to  the  overall  plctu'-e  for  greater  audience 
understanding  And  CBS  News  is  not  alone 
in  this  indeed  much  of  the  press  Is  making 
Improvements  in  economic  news  coverage 

There  are  some  encouraging  signs  from 
business,  too  More  business  executives  seem 
to  be  growlne  aware  that  petting  their  mes- 
sage across  to  the  p'tiblic  is  a  serious  and  ma- 
jor part  of  their  Jobs.  You  may  have  read  re- 
cently in  The  Wall  Street  Journal  where  one 
we'.l-known  advertising  agency  is  running  a 
successful  course,  teaching  business  execu- 
tives how  to  handle  press  interviews  Cer- 
tnlnly.  this  Is  Just  a.^  logical  as  the  long- 
accepted  practice  of  executives  taking 
courses  in  public  speaking  or  Interpersonal 
relationships. 

There  are  some  other  points  that  business 
cxe<:utlves  might  want  to  consider  in  Im- 
pro\  Ing  their  communications  to  the  p'^;b!lc. 
First  you  cannot  hide  from  the  press  without 
hurting  public  regard  for  your  company  and 
'or  the  free  enterprise  system  People  natu- 
rally think  that  you  have  something  to  cover 
up  Even  the  F»resldent  of  the  United  States 
takes  time  to  talk  to  the  press  You  might 
also  remember  that  you  have  to  play  by  the 
reporters'  ground  rules  Yru  will  have  to  go 
to  them  when  you  have  something  to  say  and 
respond  to  their  requests  for  Interview;:  with 
a  sense  of  tirgency — tomorrow  may  be  too 
late. 

If  you  want  to  pet  your  viewpoint  acros,s. 
have  supporting  facts  and  f.gures  handy,  and 
be  willing  to  interpret  them  to  a  Journalist 
who  knows  a  lot  less  about  your  business 
than  you  do  You  will  have  to  learn  to  expect 
difficult  and  often  hostile  questions,  and  learn 
how  to  answer  them  so  as  to  present  your  side 
of  the  story  most  effectively 

And  perhaps  most  Important  of  all  all 
business  executives  will  have  to  continually 
remind  them-selves  to  answer  cuestlons 
truthfully,  no  matter  how  painful  this  may 
be  In  the  short  run.  If  your  company's  poli- 
cies are  basically  sound  and  Just,  and  If  you 
are  carrying  them  out  In  the  public  interest, 
tills  plcf-ire  of  your  company  w-.ll  prevail  In 
the  press  in  the  long  rur.  Btxslness  e.\ecu- 
tlves  have  to  be  prepared  to  ta>:e  their  lumps 
in  public.  Just  like  politicians  and  everybody 
else, 

Busines.s  must  learn  to  compete  ii;  the 
public  arena  And  to  do  so,  business  needs  Its 
own  public  activists:  executives  who  are  will- 
ing to  work  16  and  18  hours  a  day,  and  sp>end 
much  of  that  time  dealing  with  the  presi, 
lust  as  their  counterparts  in  labor  or  politics 
often   do. 

And  finally,  business  executives  will  have  to 
erow  a  thick  skin.  For  even  the  most  dedi- 
cated and  honest  of  reporters  can  get  facts 
mixed  up.  or  misquote  you  or  be  swayed  by 
your  adversaries  And  if.  after  all  the  com- 
bat and  all  your  best  efforts  and  all  the  rough 
treatment  vou  receive,  you  car.  say  st  the  end 
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of  th.>  *tfk  that,  ptThap*.  you  came  out  of  It 
with  SI  pen  ♦'lit  favorable  press  coverage  and 
imly  4y  percent  unfavorable,  tben  you  will 
havi-  acfoinpllshed  a  Kreat  deal 

I, Ike  maiiv  of  you.  I  have  felt  the  sting  of 
uniiiir  pre-^s  c.-ltlclam  and  I  have  not  liked  It. 
But  I  have  tried  to  accept  It  as  part  of  the 
cost  of  doing  business. 

For  even  with  good  faith  efTorts  on  both 
aides,  there  will  be  difficult  times  ahead  The 
boundaries  of  economic  and  financial  Jour- 
iiall.sm  win  surely  expand  Until  Inflation 
abates  and  recession  ends.  Americans  wlU 
demand  more  economic  news.  As  both  private 
and  public  Institutions  compete  for  capital, 
the  public's  eye  will  be  focused  closely  on  the 
financial  world  Citizens"  movements  will 
grow  and  continue  their  pressure  for  change. 
And  a-s  the  world  of  scarcity  becomes  a  dally 
reality  to  more  and  more  people,  they  will 
Increasingly  view  the  corporation  as  an  en- 
tity that  must  be  held  accountable  to  the 
public.  Under  such  conditions,  business  ex- 
ecutives" neglect  of  pvibllc  communication 
will  continue  to  hinder  them. 

As  society  changes,  so  must  business.  Busi- 
ness did  net  like  to  contend  with  government 
regulation  at  first,  but  it  has  learned  to  do  It. 
Business  did  not  like  collective  bargaining  at 
first,  but  It  has  learned  to  live  with  It  Now  It 
m\i8t  learn  to  accept  greater  public  scrutiny, 
and  that  includes  the  press. 

The  modern  corporation  Is  one  of  the  few 
remaining  Institutions  which  works;  which 
can  set  objectives  and  pursue  their  Imple- 
mentation in  an  orderly  and  efficient  man- 
ner. It  Is  time  that  we  turned  those  talents 
to  the  long-neglected  tasks  of  public  commu- 
nication. 


WILLISTONS    KIWANIS    CLUB    LEG- 
ACY OF  PRroE  IN  AMERICA 


HON.  LESTER  L.  WOLFF 

OF    NEW     YiiKK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  May  6.  1976 

Mr.  WOLFF.  Mr  Speaker,  one  of  the 
most  enduring  of  all  traditions  be- 
queathed by  thLs  country's  forefathers 
to  the  generations  to  follow  was  their 
own  tremendous  pride  In  the  Nation 
they  had  founded  and  the  principles 
upon  which  it  was  based.  This  fierce  love 
of  country,  forged  In  the  kiln  of 
adversity,  has  remained  strong  In  the 
.'\nierican  people  tiiroughuut  even  Uie 
darkest  moments  of  this  land's  hLstory. 

And,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  legacy  of  pride 
m  .\merlca  stills  exists  today,  finding  ex- 
pression during  thLs  Bicentennial  Year 
tlirough  the  efforts  of  many  groups 
throughout  tliis  Nation  One  such  group 
Ls  tlie  Willistons  Kiwanis  CUib  of  Wlllls- 
ton  Park,  NY.  To  commemorate  Amer- 
ica's 200th  anniversary  and  to  help 
promote  the  cause  of  international  good 
will  thi.s  orgiinl7,ation.  under  the  leader- 
.ship  of  President  Irving  Sehilck,  has 
sent  replicas  of  our  National  Flag,  along 
with  greetings  ana  letters  of  Introduc- 
tion, to  approximately  700  Kiwanis 
clubs  throughout  the  world. 

I  believe  that  tills  project  represents  a 
most  fitting  and  meaningful  celebra- 
tion of  America  ,s  pa.sl  Tlu'  mo.si  funda- 
mental of  the  beliefs  upon  which  this 
Nation  was  pri^dicated  assumed  the 
equahty   and    brotherhood   of   all   men; 
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moreover,  the  people  who  built  this 
country  from  a  barren  frontier  to  the 
preemment  Nation  of  tlie  world  came 
from  all  parts  of  the  globe  Thas.  it  Ls 
most  appropriate  that  we  invite  our 
neighbors  worldwide  to  share  In  our 
anniversary  In  recognition  of  the  work 
and  the  spirit  which  they  have  brought 
to  thLs  unique  program,  I  feel  that  the 
WiULstons  KiwanLs  Club  members  should 
be  heartily  commended. 


DR    JOHN  GREENWOOD 


HON.  LES  ASPIN 

or    WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  May  6.  1976 

Mr.  ASPIN  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  the 
privilege  of  knowing  a  man  who  this 
country,  and  particularly  the  people  of 
the  District  of  Columbia,  should  be  very 
proud  of.  Dr.  John  Greenwood,  who  prac- 
tices in  Georgetown,  is  a  leader  in  the 
field  of  Optometry.  He  is  presently  serv- 
ing on  the  State  Medical  Advisory  Com- 
mittee for  the  District  of  Columbia  and 
was  instrumental  In  assisting  to  develop 
the  medicaid  program  with  the  Depart- 
ment of  Public  Health  in  tlie  District  of 
Columbia.  In  addition,  for  12  years,  as  a 
public  service,  he  was  an  instructor  on 
motorists'  vision  and  highway  safety  at 
the  traflSc  school  operated  by  the  Metro- 
pohtan  Police  Department  and  tlie  De- 
partment of  Motor  Vehicles  in  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia. 

I  would  like  to  personally  commend  Dr. 
Greenwood  for  his  continuing  work  on 
behalf  of  his  fellow  man.  A  recent  article 
that  appeared  in  "the  ocularum,"  a  pub- 
lication of  the  International  Optometric 
Honor  Fraternity,  tells  about  him.  I  call 
the  attention  of  my  colleagues  to  this 
article  about  a  very  public  spirited  man. 

The  article  follows; 
Orcenwooo     EiiCTKD     Pkesident     or     I  AB 

Dr.  John  Greenwood.  President  of  Beta 
Sigma  Kappa,  was  elected  President  of  the 
International  Association  of  Boards  of  Ex- 
aminers In  Optometry  at  the  56th  Annual 
Meeting  held  Ln  Hot  Springs,  Arkansas 

In  his  Inaugural  address,  he  emphasized 
that  too  often  State  Boards  mlscon.strue 
their  duties  and  responsibilities  and  feel 
that  It  Is  their  function  to  serve  the  pro- 
fession. Instead  of  recognizing  that  their 
allegiance  is  to  the  public. 

Dr.  Oreenwood  graduated  with  honors  and 
earned  his  doctorate  from  the  Chicago  Illi- 
nois College  of  Optometry  In   1952 

Recently,  Dr.  Oreenwood  became  the  first 
optometrist  to  receive  a  Master's  degree  In 
Forensic  Science,  which  Included,  among 
other  subjects,  forensic  medicine  and  med- 
ical Jurisprudence  The  degree  was  conferred 
upon  him  by  the  George  Washington  Uni- 
versity Graduate  School  of  Arts  and  Sciences 
at  the  1975  Commencement  Exercises  Coin- 
ing the  term  "Forensic  Optometry  "  Dr 
Greeenwood  defined  it  as  "the  application 
of  scientific  skills  of  examination  and  eval- 
uation to  the  resolution  of  stn-lal  and  legal 
Issues  pertaining  to  vision  and  ophlhalmlc 
optics."  Dr  Oreeiiwoxl  opined  that  -Foren- 
sic Optometry'  should  Include  the  duties 
and  responsibilities  of  State  Boarus  of  Ex- 
aminers in  Optometry,  legal   Issues  relating 
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to  optometry  and  various  governmental 
agencies,  peer  review,  optometric  malprac- 
tice, and  the  provision  of  tt-stlmony  in 
courts  of  law  and  administrative  tribunals 

He  would  also  Include  the  techniques  of 
optical  equipment  used  in  foren.sic  science. 
as  well  as  the  social  and  behavioral  com- 
ponents of  the  judicial  proce.>=.s  as  they  ap- 
ply to  eyesight. 

Dr.  Oreenwood  has  served  for  five  years 
as  President  of  the  DC  Board  of  Examiners 
In  Optometry  and  Is  at  pre.sent  the  Vice- 
President  of  the  DC  Board.  From  1960  to 
1982.  he  served  as  President  of  the  Optometric 
Society  of  the  District  of  Columbia  In  1961. 
he  was  Chairman  of  the  Optometric  Coun- 
cil of  the  National  Capital  Area.  (Central 
Maryland.  DC  and  Northern  Vlrglnlal  and 
Is  currently  serving  as  Secretary  of  the 
Council. 

In  1970.  the  American  Public  Health  As- 
sociation elected  Dr.  Greenwood  to  "Fellow- 
ship In  recognition  of  superior  professional 
stature  and  community  leadership  In  the 
health  field.  "  Dr.  Greenwood  Is  a  Fellow  of 
the  American  Academy  of  Optometry  and  a 
Fellow  of  the  National  Eye  Research  Foun- 
dation 

In  1970,  the  National  Eye  Research  Foun- 
dation honored  Dr  Oreenwood  for  "out- 
standing contribution  to  the  field  of  eye 
care,"  and  he  recently  became  First  Vice- 
President  of  the  PTesldent"8  Club  of  the  Na- 
tional Eve  Research  Foundation  as  well  as 
the  recipient  ot  the  Distinguished  Service 
Award. 

Prominent  in  Washington  affairs,  Dr 
Greenwood  Is  a  member  of  the  Traffic  Board 
and  Hackers  Appeals  Board,  he  Is  on  the 
attending  staff  of  the  Optometric  Center 
and  Is  on  the  Peer  Review  Committee  of  the 
Department  of  Public  Health.  Dr.  Oreen- 
wood was  named  Optometrist  of  the  Year  In 
1968  and  again  In  1970.  He  al.so  received  the 
Meritorious  Public  Service  Award  from  the 
Government  of  the  District  of  Columbia  in 
Washington.  DC. 

Dr  Oreenwood  practices  in  Georgetown, 
specializing  in  contact  lense.s  He  has  lec- 
tured extensively  at  numerovi.s  Internationa! 
Congresses.  Including  Madrid.  Spain;  Tel- 
Aviv.  I.srael  lOkyo.  Japan;  Moi.troaux.  Swit- 
zerland, and  Hong  Kong  Dr  Oreenwood  has 
also  published  several  articles  In  the  pro- 
fessional literature 

Also  active  In  numerous  rivl'  and  frater- 
nal organizations,  he  is  a  Past  Master  of  two 
masonic  lodges  and  Pa^t  President  of  both 
Argo  Lodge — B'nal  Brlth  and  his  Optimist 
Club.  Dr  Green wtxxl  Is  al.so  a  Past  Pre.-;!- 
dent  of  the  Executive  Chapter  of  the  City  of 
Hope,  National  Medical  Research  Center 
.Reprinted  with  permission  from  Illinois 
College  of  Optometry  Alumni  Bulletin, 
July  Aug.  '75  i 


MAKING  THE  WORLD  SAFE  FOR 
COMMITNISM 

HON.  PHILIP  M.  CRANE 

or    ILUNOIB 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  May  6.  1976 

Mr  CRANE  Mr  Speaker,  US.  policy 
in  recent  days  has  shown  a  notable  lack 
of  will  to  defend  Its  own  Interests  and 
those  of  the  West. 

Cambodia.  Iaos.  and  South  Vietnam 
have  been  permitted  to  fall  to  the  Com- 
munists We  are  negotiating  the  surren- 
der of  the  Panama  Canal,  we  have  en- 
couraged radical  terrorists  in  Africa  to 
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destroy  anti-Communist,  pro-Western 
regimes,  and  our  military-  posture  is  one 
of  growing  weakness  at  tlie  very  moment 
when  Uie  Soviet  Union  is  advancing  on 
almost  all  fronts — from  ships  to  missiles 
to  manpower 

The  specter  of  CommunL'it  gains  in 
Western  Europe,  most  particularly  in 
Italy  and  France.  Ls  great.  NATO  Ls  at 
a  decided  disadvantage,  with  the  War- 
saw Pact  nations  stronger  in  almost 
every  area — from  men,  to  planes,  to 
tanks.  In  Asia,  our  commitment  to  such 
traditional  allies  as  the  Republic  of 
China.  Thailand,  and  the  Philippines  is 
widely  being  questioned. 

Unfortunately,  we  seem  to  be  in  re- 
treat. One  of  the  best  analyses  of  that 
retreat  is  an  article  oy  Norman  Pod- 
horetz.  whicii  appears  in  the  April  1976, 
Lssue  of  Commentary,  the  magazine  of 
the  American  JewLsh  Committee,  en- 
titled. "Making  the  World  Safe  for 
CommunL^m  " 

Mr.  Podhoretz  discusses  the  lack  of 
will  in  the  Western  World  to  defend  it- 
self against  •communism.  He  writes: 

What  we  see  in  this  newly  tolerant,  and 
even  benevolent,  attitude  toward  C<.immu- 
nlsm  Is  the  slow  erosion  of  our  own  sense 
of  political  value  In  response  to  the  Com- 
munist challenge — an  accommodation  Ir.  the 
sphere  of  ideas  to  match  the  accommoda- 
tion we  have  been  making  In  the  sphere  of 
power.  Our  own  political  culture  has  always 
held  up  liberty  as  the  highest  political  value, 
while  the  political  cultuje  of  Communism 
has  always  scoffed  at  and  denigrated  liberty 
as  a  bourgols  delusion  There/ore  our  un- 
willingness or  Inability  to  condemn  their 
crimes  against  political  liberty  .  can 
fairly  be  described  as  a  .•symptom  of  the  stir- 
render  of  our  political  culttire  to  theirs. 

The  result  is  that  when  a  man  such 
as  Alexander  Solzlienitsyn  visits  Wash- 
ington, he  is  not  invited  to  the  White 
House  because  such  an  invitation  might 
displease  the  Soviet  leaders.  Our  leaders 
no  longer  seem  willing  to  take  a  moral 
position  in  behalf  of  freedom  and  asain.st 
tyranny.  This  symbolic  surrender  Is  not 
lost  upon  the  world. 

DLscussing  the  thesis  of  Mr.  Podhor- 
etz's  article,  columnist  Allan  C.  Brown- 
feld  notes  that- 

The  question.  In  the  end,  is  whether  or 
not  the  U.S.  has  lost  the  will  to  defend  itself 
and  the  free  world. 

Mr.  Brownfeld  concludes  that: 

It  is  Norman  Podhoretz's  hopeful  view 
that  while  isolatlonLsm  may  have  triumphed 
among  the  elites,  the  American  people  do 
have  the  will  to  defend  themselves  and  the 
West  Can  they  translate  that  will  Into  effec- 
tive political  action  before  U  is  too  late?  To 
that  question,  there  are  no  easy  answers. 

It  Ls  up  to  us  to  make  sure  that  that 

question  L'=  answered  in  the  affirmative. 

I  wL'^h  to  .share  with  mv  colleagues  Mr. 
Brownfeld's  column.  "Debite  Still  Rag- 
ing over  Detente  Effect."  as  it  appeared 
in  the  Phoenix  Gazette  of  April  28  and 
insert  it  into  the  Record  at  this  time: 
[From  the  Phoenix  Gazette,  Apr.  28,  1976) 
DEBATE  Stu-l  Raging  Over  DtriNTT  Etftct 
(By  Allan  C    Brownfeld i 

The  1976  preeldentlal  campaign  has  gen- 
erated a  greet  deal  of  dlBCuaslon  kbout  the 
current  U.6    role  In  the  world,  particularly 
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with  regard  to  the  policy  of  "detente"  A 
number  of  candidates — Reagan,  Carter,  Jack- 
son, Wallace — have  criticized  US  policy  for 
Its  weakness  and  have  argued  that  "detente" 
has  served  the  Soviet  Union  far  more  than 
It  has  served  the  West.  President  Ford  has 
responded  by  declaring  that  the  thought  of 
nuclear  war  Is  too  terrible  for  us  to  contem- 
plate a  policy  less  conciliatory  than  our  cur- 
rent approach. 

In  many  respects,  the  debate  ha-s  come  to 
center  upon  one  Individual — Secretary  of 
State  Henry  Kissinger.  While  it  is  wrong  to 
personalize  any  serious  foreign  policy  exami- 
nation, the  fact  is  that  Dr.  Kissinger  ap- 
pears to  be  almost  solely  in  charge  of  U.S. 
foreign  policy  at  the  present  time.  Hius, 
what  he  thinks  is  essentially  the  ba.<=ls  upon 
which  that  policy  is  made.  What  he  seems  to 
think,  if  the  conversations  reported  oy  Adm. 
Elmo  Ziunwalt  are  accurate,  is  that  the  VJS. 
lacks  the  will  to  defend  Itself  ana  the  West 
and  that  the  best  policy,  based  upon  this 
unfortunate  fact.  Is  to  negotiate  the  best 
kind  of  retreat  that  we  can. 

Perhaps  the  best  analysis  of  the  Nixon- 
Kis.singer-Ford  foreign  policy  to  date  ap- 
pears ;n  the  April.  1976  issue  of  Commentary, 
the  thoughtful  and  widely  read  journal  pub- 
lished by  the  American  Jewish  Committee. 
Tlie  lead  article  Is  entitled  "Making  the 
World  Safe  for  Communism."  and  is  written 
by  the  magazu^.es  editor.  Norman  Podhoretz. 

Podhoretz  discusses  "the  curious  habit  cf 
speaking  loudly  and  carrying  a  small  stick' 
which  he  .says  Ls  char.icterlftlc  'of  Henery 
Kissinger,  who  often  sounds  like  Churchi!! 
and  Just  as  often  acts  like  Chamberlain.' 
Is  Kissinger  an  'isolationist  "?  Podhoretz  re- 
..ponds  "However  one  might  choose  U5  de- 
scribe this  p>ollcy,  one  would  scarcely  call  it 
a  species  of  antl-'communlst  Interventionism. 
It  is.  rather,  a  policy  of  phased  American 
withdrawal  from  antl-Communlst  interven- 
tionism undertaken  in  recoil  from  the  trauma 
of  Vietnam  .  .  .  In  withdrawing  from  Vietnam, 
in  inaugurating  a  detente  with  the  Soviet 
Union,  and  In  opening  up  relations  with 
Communist  China,  Richard  Nixon  was  exe- 
cuting In  almost  every  detail  the  new  foreign 
policy  program  of  the  liberals  . 

While  conservatives  in  the  US  have  long 
been  vocally  antl-Communlst  and  in  favor 
of  responding  to  Soviet  aggression,  and  lib- 
erals have  tended  to  be  more  willing  to  nego- 
tiate with  the  Soviet  Union  and  resolve  dif- 
ferences ■peacefully,"  the  fact  Is  that  con- 
servative rhetoric  and  conservative  actions 
have  had  little  to  do  with  one  another  It 
was  Harry  lYuraan  who  stood  against  Com- 
munist aggression  in  Korea,  and  Dwight 
Eisenhower  who  ended  the  war 

It  was  John  Kennedy  and  Lyndon  John.son 
who  sent  American  troops  to  fight  aggres- 
sion In  Vietnam,  and  Richard  Nixon  who 
brought  them  home,  and  presided  over  a 
policy  which  led  to  a  Communist  takeover  of 
the  country. 

Concerning  this  seeming  contradiction, 
Podhoretz  writes  that  ".  .  ,  the  truth  is  that 
conservatives  In  office  and  in  practice  have 
been  rather  less  bellicose  than  their  standard 
rhetorical  gestures  would  lead  one  to  sup- 
pose John  Foster  Dulles  encouraged  the  idea 
that  the  U.S.  would  work  for  the  liberation 
of  Eastern  Europe  from  Communist  rule,  but 
the  Elsenhower  administration  did  nothing 
when  the  Hungarian  revolution  erupted. 

"After  Richard  Nixon  took  over  conduct 
of  the  war  in  Vietnam,  he  sent  troops  to 
Laos  and  Cambodia  and  bombers  to  Hanoi, 
but  he  also  withdrew  all  American  forces 
from  that  part  of  the  world,  inaugurated 
a  policy  of  detente  with  the  Soviet  Union 
and  opened  up  relations  with  Communist 
China.  Gerald  Ford,  his  successor,  went  to 
Helsinki  to  sign  a  declaration  legitimating 
Soviet  control  of  Eastern  Eurof>e  without 
even  insisting  on  a  reasonable  quid  pro  quo, 
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refused  to  meet  with  Aleksander  Solzhenltsyn 
for  fear  of  offending  the  Soviet  Union,  and 
continued  the  Nixon  pmllcy  of  supplying  the 
Soviets  with  grain  and  technology  In  ex- 
change for  little  more  than  a  smile  from 
Leonid  Brezhnez  ' 

The  unfortunate  fact  seems  to  be  that  both 
Republicans  and  Democrats — ^both  liberals 
and  conservatives — have  embraced,  perhaps 
from  different  vantage  jxjlnts.  a  new  Amer- 
ican isolationism  The  only  beneficiary  of  this 
p)Ollcy  Is  the  Soviet  Union. 

Dr.  Kissinger  scoffs  at  those  who  decry 
the  growing  military  superiority  of  the  Soviet 
Union  He  has  asked:  'What  in  the  name  of 
CJod  is  strategic  superiority?  What  do  you 
do  with  It?'  To  thl.<^  question  Norman 
Podhoretz  replies  "He  might  better  address 
the  question  to  the  Russians,  who  seem  to 
know  very  well  both  what  it  is  and  what 
you  do  with  it  and  who  could  easily  enough 
give  him  the  answer  'What  you  do  with  It 
LS  intimidate  the  other  nuclear  powers  who 
might  wish  to  stand  in  your  way  when  you 
Start  to  move  ahead  And  Just  as  the  U£. 
shows  every  sign  of  pulling  back  and  moving 
out  of  their  way.  the  Russians  show  every 
sign  of  intending  to  move  ahead." 

The  question,  in  the  end  is  whether  or 
not  the  U.S  ha.<;  lost  the  will  to  defend 
Itself  and  the  free  world. 

It  Is  Norman  Podhoretz'  hopeful  view  that 
while  isolationism  may  have  triumphed 
among  the  elites,  the  American  people  do 
have  the  will  t«  defend  them.selves  and  the 
West  Can  they  translate  that  will  into  effec- 
tive political  action  before  it  is  too  late?  To 
that  question,  there  are  no  easy  answers. 


REPORT  TO  THE  CmZE3>JS  OF  THE 
19TH  OHIO  CONGRESSIONAL  DIS- 
TRICT 


HON.  CHARLES  J.  CARNEY 

OF    OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  6,  1976 

Mr.  CARNEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  since  I  first 
became  a  Member  of  the  U.S.  Congress, 
it  has  been  my  policy  to  report  to  mj- 
constituents  from  time  to  time  on  the 
actions  I  have  taken. 

Within  the  next  couple  of  daj's.  a  re- 
port, which  contains  &n  accounting  of 
my  stewardship  as  Congressman  from  the 
19th  District  of  Ohio  during  the  past  16 
months,  will  be  sent  to  approximately 
155,000  residences  in  my  district 

I  would  like  to  take  this  opportunity 
to  insert  my  latest  report  in  the  Record 
for  the  information  and  consideration  of 
my  colleagues  in  the  U.S.  House  of  R^- 
resentatives  The  report  follows : 

Congressman   Charuss   J    Carnit 
Reports    Prom    Washington 

Mat  5,   1978 

Dear  Prund:  In  recent  months  the  econ- 
omy has  Improved  somewhat  Tills  Is  largely 
the  result  of  two  actions  taken  by  Congress: 
the  $22.8  Billion  Congressional  Tax  Cut 
passed  in  March,  1975.  and  the  "Comprehen- 
sive Energy  Policy  and  Conservation  AiCt" 
passed  in  December  1975 

The  energy  bill  brought  down  and  stabi- 
lized gasoline  prices,  and  slowed  the  overall 
rate  of  Inflation 

The  tax  cut  bUl  passed  by  Congress  m- 
cluded  cash  rebates  of  up  to  $200  per  tax- 
payer and  a  reduction  in  the  withholding  tax 
rates.  In  addition.  It  provided  a  one-time  »50 
cash  payment  to  30  million  Social  Securtty 
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reclplenta;  provided  an  additional  13  weeks 
of  unemployment  benefits;  encouraged  busi- 
ness expansion  and  employment  through  a 
temporary  $3.3  Billion  Increase  In  the  invest- 
ment tax  credit,  and  phased  out  the  oil  de- 
pletion allowance  enjoyed  by  the  large  oil 
and  gas  companies  In  December,  1975.  Con- 
gress extended  the  reduced  income  tax  with- 
holding rates  for  six  more  months. 

Although  the  economic  situation  Is  a  Utile 
better,  there  are  still  far  too  many  Americans 
out  of  work.  In  my  Judgment,  unemployment 
is  the  most  serious  problem  facing  our  coun- 
try today.  Officially,  the  unemployment  rate 
Is  7.5%  of  the  labor  force,  or  approximately 
7  million  people  out  of  work.  However  tbkB 
7.5  o  figure  falls  to  take  Into  account  an 
estimated  one  million  persons  who  have  be- 
come so  dlscoursiged  that  they  have  stopped 
looking  for  work  Neither  does  It  account  for 
persons  who  are  holding  part-time  Jobs,  but 
who  want  and  need  full-time  Jobs.  Therefo*^. 
/  the  real  unemployment  rate  In  April  was 
closer  to  10%,  or  10  million  Americans  un- 
employed. 

Among  certain  groups  of  workers  the  Job- 
less rate  Is  even  higher.  It  Is  i6'7,  in  the  con- 
struction Industry.  QS-^'r  for  blue  collar  work- 
ers. 19%  for  teenagers  and  12.5'^  for  blacks 
and  other  minorities. 

In  the  Youngstown-Warren  Metropolitan 
area,  the  unemployment  rate  In  March  of 
1976,  was  9.9%.  Tragically,  the  Administra- 
tion seems  willing  to  tolerate  this  high  level 
of  unemployment.  It  has  no  program  for  re- 
storing full  employment. 

On  the  other  hand.  Congress  has  taken  the 
lead  In  dealing  with  our  nation's  unemploy- 
ment problem.  A  total  of  $4.5  Billion  has  been 
appropriated  for  public  service  Jobs  In  Fiscal 
Years  1975  and  1976  Our  efforts  to  promote 
economic  recovery  have  been  severely  under- 
cut by  Presidential  vetoes  In  1975.  the  Presi- 
dent vetoed  a  $5  3  Billion  Jobs  bill.  Congres-s 
came  back  and  passed  a  $2.9  Billion  Jobs 
package.  This  was  the  best  that  could  be  done 
In  the  face  of  Administration  opposition.  In 
February.  1976.  President  Ford  vetoed  a  $6 
Billion  measure  which  would  have  provided 
600,000  Jobs,  mostly  construction  Jobs  on  lo- 
cal public  works  projects.  The  Hovise  over- 
rode the  President's  veto,  but  the  Senate 
failed  to  override  by  only  3  votes.  Committees 
of  the  House  and  Senate  are  now  working  on 
legislation  to  replace  the  vetoed  Public  Works 
Jobs  bill 

Shortly  before  Easter.  Congress  appropri- 
ated $1.2  Billion  to  fund  approximately 
310.000  public  service  Jobs  through  Decem- 
ber 31,  1976,  $528.4  Million  for  approximately 
888.000  summer  youth  Jobs,  and  $55.9  Mil- 
lion for  the  employment  of  Older  Americans. 
This  time,  the  President  signed  the  bill  Into 
law 

America  cannot  afford  the  current  high 
rate  of  unemployment.  Therefore.  I  have 
Joined  with  more  than  a  hundred  Members 
of  Congress  In  co-sponsoring  the  •'Full  Em- 
ployment and  Balanced  Growth  Act"  Thl.s 
Act  would  guarantee  a  useful,  decent  Job  for 
every  adult  American  who  Is  willing  and  able 
to  work. 

The  Pull  Employment  Bill  makes  good 
sense  In  other  ways,  too.  Besides  assuring  pro- 
ductive Jobs  for  American  workers  at  fair 
rates  of  compensation.  Its  passage  would  help 
to  reduce  the  Federal  deficit. 

The  Administration  wants  to  reduce  the 
budget  deficit  by  holding  down  expenditures 
on  Important,  people-oriented  domestic  pro- 
grams. This  approach  hampers  economic  re- 
covery and  keeps  unemployment  high.  As  aa 
alternative.  I  want  to  reduce  the  budget  defi- 
cit by  putting  people  back  to  work.  Full  em- 
ployment would  result  In  Increased  tax  reve- 
nues, a  reduction  In  unemployment  benefits, 
and  a  boost  for  the  economy. 

A  cftfeful  examination  of  the  record  shows 
that  the  budget  deficit  In  Fiscal  Year   1976 
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was  not  due  to  Increased  spending  programs, 
but  rather  was  due  to  the  recession  and  un- 
employment. It  Is  Important  to  note  that 
whenever  the  unemployment  rate  Increases 
by  19!  .  the  US  Treasury  loses  $16  Billion — 
$13  6  Billion  In  lost  Income  tax  revenues,  and 
$2.4  Billion  in  unemployment  benefits,  food 
stamps  and  welfare  payments.  If  the  economy 
were  operating  at  a  4",  unemployment  rate. 
Instead  of  the  7.5 ''t  unemployment  rate  we 
now  have,  the  budget  deficit  would  be  elimi- 
nated, and  we  might  even  have  a  surplus. 

There  Ls  a  big  difference  between  produc- 
tive spending  and  wasteful  spending.  Many 
of  my  constituents  have  written  to  me  about 
their  concern  over  wateful  spending  of  the 
taxpayer's  money.  I  share  this  concern.  Dur- 
ing the  93rd  Congress  (1973-1974).  I  voted 
to  cut  wasteful  and  unnecessary  Federal 
spending  by  more  than  $20  Billion.  During 
the  94th  Congress  to  date  (1976-1976).  I 
voted  to  reduce  wasteful  and  unnecessary 
Federal  spending  by  almost  $19  Billion.  A 
list  of  my  votes  to  cut  Federal  spending  dur- 
ing the  93rd  and  94th  Congresses  Is  available 
upon  request. 

Many  people  have  written  to  me  concern- 
ing the  Social  Security  Program.  Since  I  be- 
came a  Member  of  Congress  In  January.  1971 
Social  Security  benefits  have  been  increased 
by  a  total  of  82 '"r  (25%  more  than  the 
cost-of-living).  I  actively  supported  these 
Social  Security  Increases  In  addition.  Social 
Security  recipients  will  receive  an  automatic, 
cost-of -living  increase  of  about  6  5%  this 
July. 

Despite  increasing  benefits,  the  Social 
Security  Trxist  Fund  Is  basically  sound.  In 
fact,  if  we  could  reduce  the  unemployment 
rate  from  the  present  7.5''  down  to  4  6%. 
there  would  be  a  $21  8  Billion  surplus  in  the 
Social  Security  Trust  Fund  by  1981.  However. 
If  the  present  high  rate  of  unemployment 
continues,  there  will  be  a  $14.9  Billion  deficit 
in  the  Social  Security  Trust  Fimd  by  1981. 
Congress  would  then  have  to  consider 
methods  of  increasing  revenues  Into  the 
Trust  Fund. 

The  main  committee  of  the  House  on  which 
I  serve  13  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce.  I  am  also  a  Member  of 
this  Committee's  Health  and  Environment 
Subcommittee  which  is  responsible  for  leg- 
islation affecting  the  public  health.  Includ- 
ing the  "Clean  Air  Act". 

One  of  the  most  Important  bills  considered 
by  the  Health  and  Environment  Subcommit- 
tee In  the  94th  Congress  has  been  the  "Clean 
Air  Act  Amendments  of  1976",  H  R.  10498 
These  amendments,  which  the  Subcommittee 
worked  on  for  almost  a  full  year,  represent 
the  first  significant  Congressional  review  of 
the  "Clean  Air  Act  "  since  1970. 

In  adopting  the  1976  Amendments  to  the 
Clean  Air  Act.  two  of  the  objectives  of  the 
Committee  were:  1)  to  relax  or  revise  stand- 
ards and  deadlines  where  lack  of  technology, 
energy,  shortages,  or  other  factors  make  such 
flexibility  necessary,  and  2)  to  direct  the 
US.  Environmental  Protection  Agency  (EPA) 
to  consider  the  energy  and  economic  Impact 
on  a  given  area  (such  as  the  Mahoning  Val- 
ley) in  setting  standards. 

Accordingly,  the  Committee  agreed  to  a 
provision  which  will  delay  new  emission 
standards  for  new  automobiles  until  model 
year  1981.  The  EPA  Administrator  could  sus- 
pend certain  auto  emission  standards  until 
1985  If  he  decides  that  the  standards  are 
not  technologically  feasible  or  would  result 
in  an  excessive  loss  of  fuel  efficiency.  I  con- 
sulted frequently  with  United  Autoworkers 
Union  and  automobile  Industry  officials  In 
the  drafting  of  this  provision,  which  balances 
our  environmental  needs  with  ovir  energy 
and  economic  needs 

During  consideration  of  the  1976  Amend- 
ments. I  also  offered  an  amendment  which 
would  allow  major  Industries  to  add  on  to 
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their  existing  plants  If  they  meet  certain 
clean  air  standards  or  are  making  progress 
toward  those  standards  This  amendment, 
which  was  adopted  by  the  Committee, 
would  permit  many  of  the  .steel  companies  In 
the  Youngstown-Warren  area  to  add  on  to 
their  present  op>erallons  rather  than  be 
forced  to  move  to  other,  non-lndustrlal  parts 
of  the  country  in  order  to  meet  clean  air 
standards. 

In  addition.  I  have  worked  closely  with 
the  19th  Districts  Western  Reserve  Economic 
Development  Agency  In  Its  efforts  to  i>er- 
suade  the  EPA  to  relax  strict  water  quality 
standards  established  for  the  Mahoning  Val- 
ley. I  am  pleased  to  report  that  these  efforts 
wf re  successful  In  getting  greater  considera- 
tion for  our  area  than  for  any  other  area  In 
the  coiuitry. 

Another  issue  of  critical  importance  to  the 
Youngstown-Warren  steel  Industry  has  been 
the  continuing  Imports  of  foreign  specialty 
and  alloy  tool  steel.  On  February  4.  1976.  I 
vtrrot©  President  Ford  requesting  that  he  im- 
pose quotas  on  fpeclalty  steel  Imports.  On 
March  16.  1976,  the  President  directed  hu 
Special  Representative  for  Trade  Negotia- 
tions to  attempt  to  negotlat*  orderly  mar- 
keting agreements  with  key  supplying  coun- 
tries for  specialty  steel  products.  U.S.  negoti- 
ators wll!  seek  an  agreement  which  would 
limit  imports  over  a  three-year  period.  This 
would  give  the  domestic  specialty  steel  in- 
dustry time  to  recover  from  the  high  unem- 
ployment and  depressed  operating  levels  of 
1975.  Should  orderly  marketing  agreements 
not  be  negotiated  successfully,  the  Presi- 
dent will  proclaim  import  quotas  for  a  pe- 
riod of  three  years,  to  take  effect  no  later 
than  June  14.  1976. 

The  Office  of  Congressman.  If  conducted 
effectively,  can  be  a  great  force  In  shaping 
the  general  welfare  of  the  people  In  a  Con- 
gressional District.  To  achieve  this  result, 
there  must  be  cooperation  on  a  day  to  day 
basis  between  the  Congressm  an  and  all  seg- 
ments of  the  population  In  the  District.  I  am 
pleased  to  report  that  this  process  of  work- 
ing together  has  been  a  productive  fact^^r  In 
striving  to  meet  our  needs  and  solve  our 
ongolnng  problems.  A  few  examples: 

Prior  to  a  few  years  ago.  General  Fire- 
proofing  Co.  was.  in  effect,  shut  out  from 
bidding  on  Federal  contracts  because  Its 
products  were  of  higher  quality  and  grade 
than  those  called  for  by  Federal  specifica- 
tions As  a  result  of  my  Intervention,  and  the 
cooperation  of  the  Federal  Agency  Involved, 
the  sjjeclfl cations  were  changed  to  reeqiure 
better  quality  This  has  allowed  General 
Plreprooflng  to  successfully  bid  on,  and  re- 
ceive, millions  of  dollars  worth  of  Federal 
contracts.  In  the  past  14  months  alone. 
O.  F  received  3  Federal  contracts  totaling 
$3,432,328 

Under  my  sponsorship,  and  aided  by  the 
unselfish  efforts  of  numerous  leaders  cf  la- 
bor, management  and  the  public  sector,  a 
Labor-Management  Committee  was  created 
In  the  19th  District.  The  purpose  of  this  Com- 
mittee Is  not  only  to  Improve  labor-manage- 
ment relations  In  the  relations  In  the  area 
but  also  to  Intervense  in,  and  resolve,  em- 
ployer-employee dispute.';,  when  Invited  and 
where  It  will  not  Infringe  upon  collective  bar- 
gaining agreements.  The  Labor-Management 
Committee  Is  off  to  a  promising  start. 

Copperweld  Corporation,  which  has  a  plant 
In  Warren,  Ohio,  and  employs  about  3,000 
people.  wa.s  recently  taken  over  by  a  French- 
based  multinational  corporation  Your  Con- 
gressman lolned  with  Copperwfld's  manage- 
ment, Its  employees,  the  Steelworkers  Union, 
and  other  public  officials  and  community 
leaders  to  vigorously  oppose  the  takeover 
Although  the  foreign  lntereBt«i  were  even- 
tually successful,  a  new  spirit  of  unity  among 
OTir  people  was  developed — a  spirit  which 
will  serve  us  well  In  the  future    F^irther.    I 
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have  Introduced  two  biil.s  In  Coneress  which. 
If  passed,  will  impose  severe  limitations  on 
the  ability  of  foreign  firms  to  take  over 
American  companies 

In  IST.'i  the  19th  Congressional  District  re- 
ceived Federal  grants  and  beneflt.s  totaling 
$578,012,448  During  the  pa-st  16  month.s. 
businesies  in  the  19th  District  were  awarded 
Federal  Government  contracts  totalling 
$8,319,492. 

A  Congressman  must  aLso  be  an  inter- 
mediary to  help  Individual  constituents  solve 
their  problems  with  the  Federal  Government. 
My  staff  Is  professional  and  efficient.  We 
have  two  full-time  District  Offices,  one  In 
Youngstown  and  one  in  Warren,  and  one 
part-time  District  Office  in  Nlles,  to  serve 
the  constituents  of  the  19th  District.  My 
district  and  Washington  offices  handle  more 
than  5.000  cases  per  year. 

In  an  average  week,  my  offices  receive  1.000 
letters  and  petitions  from  constituents  of  the 
19th  District.  Many  of  these  letters  and  pe- 
titions require  numerous  telephone  calls  and 
extensive  research  by  members  of  my  staff. 
One  letter  from  a  constituent  who  has  a 
problem  Involving  the  Federal  Gcvernmcnt 
often  requires  that  three  or  four  letters  be 
written  to  Federal  agencies  and  departments. 
We  try  to  answer  every  letter  and  petition 
we  receive  as  thoroughly  aiid  as  promptly  as 
possible.  If  you  ever  have  a  problem  involving 
the  Federal  Government,  please  do  not  hesi- 
tate to  contact  us.  My  staff  and  I  are  ready  to 
serve  you  In  every  possible  way. 


SIDNEY  R  COOK.  PUBLISHER  .\ND 
TREASURER  OF  THE  SPRING- 
FIELD. MASS.  NEWSPAPERS.  SE- 
LECTED P'OR  1976  OUTSTANDING 
CITIZEN  AWARD  BY  GREATER 
SPRINGFIELD  FREEDMAN  POST, 
NO  26.  JEWISH  WAR  VETERANS 
OF   THE   US.A. 


HON.  EDWARD  P.  BOLAND 

of     M.\S.SACHUSlLnS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  May  6.  1976 

Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Gieater  Springfield.  Mass  .  PYeedman 
Post  No.  26,  Jewish  Wiir  Veterans  of  the 
USA.  has  selected  a  distinpuli^hed  com- 
munity leader.  Sidney  R.  Cook,  for  its 
1976  Outstanding;  Citizen  Award. 

My  colleague  in  the  Senate,  the  Hon- 
orable EnwARD  M  Kennedy,  and  I  have 
enjoyed  a  warm  friendship  with  Sid  Cook 
for  many  years,  and  we  take  this  oppor- 
tunity to  congratulate  hmi  on  receiving 
this  coveted  award  I  include  our  joint 
telegram  with  my  remark^s  at  this  point: 

Lloyd  M   Raine 

General  Cha\rman  Outitanding  Citizen 
Award  Committee,  Greater  Springfield- 
Freedman  Post  No.  ?6,  Jetrish  War  Vet- 
erans of   USA.,  Springfield    Mojut  ■ 

Plea.se  extend  our  congratulations  to  Sid- 
ney R  Cook  a>;  he  receives  ihe  Ovitstandlng 
Citizen  of  1976  award  from  the  Greater 
Springfield  Freertman  Post.  No  26.  Jewish 
War  Vet<-ran.s  of  the  USA 

The  Freedman  Post  is  to  be  commended  for 
selecting  Sid  Cook  for  th:s  26th  annual 
award.  Now  Publisher  and  TYea.<;urer  of  The 
Springfield  Newspapers,  he  has  spent  a  life- 
time not  only  in  the  media  field,  but  as  an 
outstanding  civic,  philanthropic,  fraternal 
and  education  leader  lu  the  Greater  Spring- 
field commurUty. 

Please  extend  our  warm  best  wishes  to  Sid 
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Cook,    and    his    lovely    wife,    Violet,    on    this 
momentous  occasion 

Edward  M.  Kennedy. 

U.S.  Senate 
Edward  P    Boland. 

Member  of  Congress 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Freedman  Post  Out- 
standing Citizen  Award  of  1976  will  be 
formally  presented  to  Sid  Cook  on  May 
16.  It  will  be  one  more  in  a  long  list 
of  honors  and  awards  he  has  received 
over  the  years,  including : 

In  1964.  chosen  Newspaperman  of  the 
Year  by  the  Springfield  Lodge  of  Elks. 

In  1969.  received  the  Annual  Appre- 
ciation Award  from  the  Van  Horn  Par- 
ents As.sociation  in  appreciation  for  his 
efforts  in  behalf  of  the  youth  of  the 
community. 

In  1969.  the  John  L.  Sullivan  Memorial 
Award  was  bestowed  upon  him  by  the 
Springfield  Boys  Club  for  his  contri- 
butions to  amateur  sports. 

In  1970,  presented  the  William  P>ti- 
chon  Award  by  the  Advertising  Club  of 
Springfield. 

May  25.  1975.  awarded  honorary  de- 
gree of  doctor  of  commercial  science 
from  Western  New  England  College. 

Mr  Speaker.  Sid  Cook  was  born  in 
Springfield  on  May  30.  1904,  the  son  cf 
Arthur  P.  and  Hannah  Cannell  Cook, 
graduated  from  the  High  School  of  Com- 
merce in  Springfield  in  1921  and  re- 
ceived a  bachelor  of  commercial  science 
degree  in  1925  from  the  Springfield 
Division  of  Northeastern  University, 
majoring  in  accounting.  When  North- 
eastern University  closed  its  Springfield 
division  some  25  years  ago,  Sid  Cook 
was  one  of  the  leaders  in  a  group  of 
former  graduates  who  organized  Western 
New  England  College  in  Springfield. 
where  he  serves  as  a  trustee,  a  member 
of  the  executive  committee,  and  a  mem- 
ber of  the  college's  finance  committee. 

Mr.  Cook  began  working  for  the  Spring- 
field newspapers  while  in  high  school  and 
has  risen  through  various  corporate  posi- 
tions to  become  publisher  and  treasurer 
of  the  corporation  that  publishes  the 
Springfield  Union,  the  Springfield  Daily 
News,  and  the  Springfield  Sunday  Re- 
publican. He  Ls  a  director  of  the  Twenty- 
Five  Year  Club  of  the  Springfield  news- 
papers. 

He  is  also  vice  president  and  a  mem- 
ber of  the  executive  committee  of  tlie 
Massachusetts  Newspaper  Publishers 
Association:  a  member  of  the  Institute  of 
Newspajjer  Controllers  and  Finance  Offi- 
cers; a  member  of  the  National  A.ssocia- 
tion  of  Accountants:  former  president  of 
the  New  Elngland  Daily  Newspaper  .A.s.<:o- 
ciation.  1962-64:  a  former  member  of  the 
postal  committee  of  the  American  News- 
paper Publishers  A.ssociation ;  a  director 
and  member  of  the  finance  committee  of 
the  United  Co-operative  Baiik  ol  Spring- 
field, and  treasurer  and  director  of  the 
Automobile  Club  of  Springfield. 

Mr.  Cook  is  also  a  director  of  the 
Springfield  Central  Business  District. 
Inc  ;  director  of  Better  Homes  for 
Springfield.  Inc. :  director  of  Memorial 
Development  Corporation;  member  of 
the  Massachusetts  Commission  on  Nu- 
clear Safety;  former  vice  president  and 
director  of  Greater  Springfield  Chamber 
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of  Commerce;  former  \'ice  president  and 
trustee  of  Memorial  Industrial  Park. 
Inc. ;  former  president  of  the  Rotar>' 
Club  of  Springfield;  former  trustee  of 
United  Fund  of  Greater  Springfield,  Inc. : 
former  director  of  the  Metropolitan 
Young  Men's  Christian  Association  of 
Springfield,  former  director  of  the 
Springfield  chapter  of  the  American  Red 
Cross;  former  director  of  the  Junior 
Achievement  of  Western  Massachusetts, 
Inc.;  former  director  of  the  South  End 
Community  Center,  Inc.;  and  a  former 
director  of  tiie  Better  Business  Bureau 
of  Western  Massachusetts.  Inc 

Mr.  Cook  is  a  member  of  South  Con- 
gregational Church  of  Springfield,  and 
chairman  of  its  budget  cormnittee. 


DIFFERENCES  BETWEEN  STATE  AND 
FEDERAL  FOREST  PRACTICES 


HON.  PHILLIP  BURTON 

OF    CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESEXTATI\-ES 
Thursday.  May  6.  1976 

Mr.  PHILLIP  BUTITON.  Mr.  Speaker, 
niany  of  our  States  are  making  an  effort 
to  improve  and  control  logging  practices 
on  State  forested  lands  In  some  cases, 
there  has  been  a  decided  improvement 
on  these  acres  of  forests  which  come 
under  State  jurisdiction.  No  wonder  their 
frustration  when  it  is  found  that  the  log- 
ging practices  on  Federal  forested  lands 
within  their  State  boundaries,  but  out- 
side the  reach  of  their  authority,  are  not 
maintaining  the  same  standards  being 
enforced  on  Stat*  property.  Such  has 
been  the  case  in  Oregon,  as  endenced  in 
the  material  I  wish  to  include  in  the 
Record  today — material  that  summarizes 
a  specific  violation  of  Oregon's  Forest 
Practices  Act  standards  which  occurred 
on  Federal  land. 

It  is  confusing  to  me  that  our  national 
forests  do  not  receive  at  least  equal  pro- 
tection from  erosive  or  damaging  timber 
management  practices  to  that  of  State 
forests,  when  we  have  spent  time  enact- 
ing legislation  such  as  the  1960  Multiple 
Use  and  Sustained  Yield  Act  This  con- 
fusion becomes  greater  upon  reading  re- 
marks made  by  John  McGuire.  Chief  of 
the  Forest  Ser\  ice,  at  a  meeting  on  State 
forest  practices  legislation  held  by  the 
American  Forestry  Association  in  Feb- 
ruary of  1975.  His  statement  summarized 
the  need  for  improved  timber  manage- 
ment practices,  especially  in  the  areas  of 
watershed  protection  and  the  future  pro- 
ductivity of  our  forests.  But  he  went  on 
to  point  out  that  these  improvements 
should  be  brought  about  on  a  State  level, 
not  a  Federal  one.  'What  he  somehow 
overlooks  in  making  this  point,  is  that 
national  forests  are  not  sub.iect  to  State 
laws.  It  is  only  on  the  Federal  level  that 
anj'  changes  and  improvements  can  be 
brought  about,  with  the  final  respon- 
sibility falling  on  Congress. 

I  believe  that  we  must  begin  to  bring 
our  national  forest  standards  up  to  par. 
at  least,  with  good,  existing  State  stand- 
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ards.  II  is  surprising  tiiat  this  has  not  al- 
ready been  done 

I  uTkie  my  dLstinguished  colleagues  to 
read  the  material  submitted  by  con- 
cerned Ort'gouian.s  on  this  very  subject, 
and  tlie  statement  by  John  McGulre  on 
the  question  of  State  versu-s  Federal 
forest  management 

A     Historical     pERafti  rivt:     of     Forest 
Practicl    Rkci  :  ai  ion 
(By  John  R.  McOulre) 

Regulation  of  forest  practices  has  been 
debated  strenuously  at  several  points  in  our 
history  It  would  appear  to  be  helpful  to 
looJc  at  the  nature  of  regulation  Itself — how- 
it  Is  ImpKJsed  In  our  societies,  the  reasons 
for  the  debate  over  regulation,  and,  finally, 
to  look  at  existing  forestry  programs  for 
guidance  In  our  current  efforts. 

Regulation  of  activity  generally  must  be 
based  on  legislation  and  enforcement  In  or- 
der to  obtain  uniformity  or  conformity  to  an 
established  norm  It  Is  one  of  the  tools  used 
to  Insure  that  performance  standards  are 
met  and  that  established  public  policies  are 
followed.  Regulation  of  functions  In  society 
usually  follows  public  demand  for  the  enact- 
ment of  laws  to  establish  procedures  to  be 
followed  In  the  performance  of  specified 
acts. 

Debate  over  forest  regulation  In  the  United 
States  has  flared  up  during  four  periods  In 
thU  century:  In  1910-11,  1923-24.  in  1938-62 
and  al  the  present  time 

The  Weeks  Law  enacted  In  1911  was  the 
result  of  debate  over  forest  regulation.  In- 
fluential private  Citizens  sought  regulation 
over  private  forestry  activities  to  prevent 
continuing  forest  devastation  by  timber  cut- 
tln.j  and  fires  which  followed  much  of  the 
harvesting  of  timber  In  the  United  States 
at  that  time  Regulation  by  the  "central 
government"  was  thought  to  be  necessary  to 
protect  the  watersheds  of  navigable  strenms 
from  the  consequences  of  poor  timber  har- 
vesting practices,  wildfire,  and  subsequent 
erosion  and  sedimentation.  Assurance  of  ade- 
quate future  timber  supplies  was.  of  course, 
another  major  consideration 

The  Congress  rejected  the  Idea  of  Federal 
regulation  and  provided  for  Federal  acquisi- 
tion of  forest  land  In  the  EJaat  Most  Im- 
portantly. It  provided  for  Federal -State  coop- 
eration In  the  control  of  forest  fires  and  be- 
gan the  pattern  of  Federal -State  cooperation 
in  forestry  matters. 

In  the  early  1920's.  proponents  of  Federal 
regulation  agaJn  were  heard  In  the  halls  of 
Congress.  TTie  Issues  were  essentially  the 
aame — concerns  about  forest  devastation 
through  poor  cutting  practices  and  forest 
fires  which  followed  and  denuded  large  acre- 
agee.  The  outcome  of  thLs  debate  was  a  policy 
decision  In  favor  of  expanded  cooperation  be- 
tween State  forestry  organlzatlon.s  and  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  under  the  Clarke- 
McNary  Act  of  1924.  Cooperation  In  fire  pro- 
tection was  extended  beyond  the  timbered 
watersheths  of  navigable  Btreams  to  water- 
Rheds  from  which  w»ter  Is  secured  for  do- 
mestic use  or  Irrigation.  Coojjeratlon  was  also 
begun  In  the  production  and  distribution  of 
troe  planting  stock  for  use  In  reforestation 
programs  within  the  States.  As  a  Federal  pol- 
icy, forest  practice  regulation  was  rejected 
a  second  time 

In  1938.  President  Roosevelt  requested  a 
study  of  forest  conditions  with  particular 
rfferenc©  to  privately  owned  forest  lands 
The  Congress  authorized  a  Joint  Committee 
on  Forestry  to  conduct  this  study.  The  Com- 
mittee, chaired  by  Senator  Bankhead.  sub- 
mitted Its  report  In  1941  The  report  clt«d 
"deplorable  conditions"  In  private  forests 
I II  many  sections  of  the  country  and  rec- 
ommended a  Federal -State  system  for  the 
regulation  of  forest  practices 
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This  report  stimulated  Intensive  debate  on 
the  Issue.  The  forestry  literature  for  the  pe- 
riod 1942-52  provides  thorough  discussion  of 
the  pro's  and  cons  of  forest  practice  regula- 
tion— sometimes  with  heat — but  in  nearly 
all  cases,  with  a  measure  of  Illumination. 
This  public  discussion  of  forest  practice  reg- 
ulation accomplished  tliree  things:  it  helped 
place  State  fore.stry  organizations  In  the 
forefront  In  providing  assistance  to  private 
landowners;  It  stimulated  forest  Industry  to 
establish  landowner  aeslstance  programs; 
and  it  provided  the  impetus  for  the  enact- 
ment of  many  of  the  State  forest  practice 
acts  which  we  have  today  Again,  Federal 
regulation  had  been  examined  thoroughly 
and  rejected. 

State  laws  enacted  during  this  period 
were,  to  some  degree,  put  on  the  books  for 
the  purpose  of  pre-empting  Federal  regula- 
tion, which  was  thought  to  be  imminent 
otherwise.  An  excellent  State-by-State  sum- 
mary of  forest  practice  law  developments 
during  thLs  period  Is  contained  in  the  Society 
of  American  Foresters  publication  "Forest 
Practices  Development  In  the  United  States 
1940  to  1955." 

The  primary  objectives  of  forest  regula- 
tion, as  proposed  and  discussed  during  these 
four  periods  of  debate,  were:  the  preven- 
tion of  forest  devastation:  the  maintenance 
of  the  favorable  effects  of  forest  cover  for 
the  protection  of  watersheds;  and  the  Insur- 
ance of  continued  forest  productivity. 

The  latter  two  objectives  are  current  con- 
cerns as  well.  Some  would  even  argue.  I 
suppose,  that  even  today  clearcuttlng  falls  In 
the  "forest  devastation"  category  of  concern. 
Protection  of  forested  watersheds,  of  course, 
equates  rather  directly  to  the  water  quality 
standards  and  concern  of  today  And  the 
term  "forest  productivity"  today  generally 
Includes  all  of  the  goods  and  services  that 
people  receive  from  the  forest. 

In  achieving  public  objectives,  an  alter- 
native to  regulation  Is  the  Incentive  ap- 
proach. Payments  for  social  benefits  or  com- 
pensation for  the  private  costs  of  meeting 
a  restrictive  requirement  have  been  adopted 
In  addition  to  regulation.  Governments  typi- 
cally use  a  mix  of  the  two  alternatives 

Public  forestry  policy  over  the  years  has 
been  based  largely  on  the  concept  that  a 
managed  and  productive  forest  will  yield 
a  sustained  flow  of  the  goods  and  services 
which  society  demands  from  these  lands. 
Regulations  imposed  have  generally  avoided 
cosily  or  onerous  provisions  which  woiUd  lead 
to  erosion  or  disinterest  In  maintaining  the 
productiveness  of  the  Nation's  forests 
Obviously,  regulations  could  be  developed 
that  would  be  counterproductive  in  terms  of 
fostering  a  productive  forest  resource  base 
In  the  United  States. 

Existing  forest  practice  acts  have  been 
designed  primarily  to  protect  the  basic  forest 
soil  resource  and  assure  the  continued 
productivity  of  forests.  Seed  tree  or  partial 
cutting  requirements,  slash  abatement, 
diameter  limits,  fire  hazard  reduction,  etc  . 
are  commonly  found  in  State  laws  and  bear 
witness  to  the  long  standing  recognition  of 
the  need  to  safeguard  the  productivity  of 
America's    rich    heritage    of    forest    land. 

Recent  environmental  awareness  has  led 
to  the  conclusion  In  .some  States  that  these 
earlier  laws  do  not  provide  enough  of  the 
environmental  safeguards  that  are  now 
desired.  Tlie  result  has  been  additional  leg- 
islation or  amendment  to  restrict  forest  prac  - 
tlces.  In  particular  timber  harvesting,  to  pro- 
tect waterways  and  water  quality  from 
logging  and  mill  waste  contamination  E^x- 
amples  of  these  new  laws  are  those  of  New 
Hampshire  and  Maine  that  have  been  de- 
slbned  specifically  for  the  protection  of 
streams,  lakes,  and  rivers 
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In  cooiMprtag  tffg  topic  here  thLs  after- 
noon. It  taalf  b«  tlieful  to  recognize  that 
there  are  three  basic  methods  Ui  use  to  attam 
public  policy  objectives  In  forestry:  (ii 
through  restrictions  prohibiting  forest 
owners  from  doing  certain  things  that  society 
considers  undesirable;  (2»  through  actions 
that  force  certain  desirable  practices;  and 
(3(  by  providing  Incentives.  Information  and 
assistance  to  forest  landowners  to  motivate 
them  toward  carrying  out  certain  activities 
that  are  deemed  to  be  In  the  pubUc  Interest 

Both  forcing  actions  and  prohibitive 
methods  are  embodied  in  the  forest  practice 
regulations  In  force  in  several  Stales  at  the 
present  time.  The  Incentive  and  a-ssistance 
method  is  exemplified  within  the  Federal 
Forestry  Incentives  Program  and  In  the  Mis- 
sissippi and  Virginia  reforestation  programs. 

Forest  management  Ls  a  complex  matter 
with  both  long-term  and  off-site  Implica- 
tions. Knowledge  of  botany,  physiology, 
hydrology,  economics,  fire  behavior,  soil 
science,  and  other  specific  dLsclpUnes  Is 
necessary  In  order  to  manage  properly.  Early 
In  the  history  of  forestry  in  this  country, 
the  Congress  recognized  that  owners  of  forest 
lands  did  not  always  have  the  technical 
skills  and  knowledge  to  manage  their  forest 
properties.  The  Congress  authorLsed  the 
expenditure  of  funds  for  the  dissemination 
of  forestry  information  In  1905.  Since  that 
early  minimum  effort,  this  authority  has 
been  expanded  several  times  The  Coopera- 
tive Forest  Management  Act  of  1950  has 
major  significance  In  this  regard. 

The  relevance  of  this  to  our  subject  this 
afternoon  Is  that  regulation  must  be  on  the 
basis  that  those  who  are  regulated  have  the 
knowledge  and  the  capability  to  adhere  to 
those  standards  to  which  they  must  con- 
form. Unfortunately,  technical  assistance 
and  Informational  or  extension  work  has 
been  unable  to  cope  with  this  knowledge  gap 
For  example,  CPM  assistance  only  reaches  an 
estimated  5  percent  of  non-lndustrlal  forest 
landowners  on  an  annual  basis. 

State  policy  and  action  can  guide  forestry 
activities  through  taxation,  forest  protection, 
reforestation  progn»m?,  and  In  other  ways 
States  can.  In  fact,  determine  in  large 
measure  the  quality  of  forest  management 
practiced  on  forest  lajids.  States  now  have  a 
key  role  and  should  continue  to  provide 
leadership  and  direction  of  forestry  practices 

State  forestry  programs  are  generally  di- 
rected toward  the  objective  of  establishing. 
protecting,  maintaining,  and  Improving  non- 
Federal  forests  Federal  forestry  policy  has 
been  directed  toward  assisting  the  States  in 
carrying  out  these  clearly  established  State 
responsibilities. 

Various  State -Federal  cooperative  forestry 
programs  have  been  Implemented  and  ad- 
ministered by  State  forestry  organizations 
Some  have  played  a  major  role  m  American 
forestry  for  more  than  50  years 

Forest  practice  regulation,  if  necessary  for 
whatever  purpose.  Is  not  a  P^ederal  function 
Any  such  legislation  .shf)Uld  be  developed, 
implemented,  and  administered  within  the 
established  pattern  of  Federal-State-Prlvate 
cooperation  In  forestry  matters  The  admli:- 
Istratlon  and  enforcement  of  forest  practice 
regulations  shotild  reflect  and  support  the 
technical  forestry  a.s.sistance.  flre  protection. 
pest  control,  reforestation,  and  various  In- 
centives program.s  whose  objectives  focus  on 
the  same  goals  as  proposed  in  forest  practice 
reKulatlr>n 

Enactment  of  legislation  In  and  of  Itself 
does  not  accomplish  any  objective  mar.v 
laws  are  on  the  bfKiks  that  have  vet  to  be 
Implemented  AdrnlnlFtratlon  and  action  are 
the  keys  to  successfully  reaching  legLslated 
goals     TTile    quickly    translates    into    dollars 
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and  manpower  and  a  significant  expansion 
of  the  State  bureaucracy  There  Is  often  a 
tendency  to  overlook  or  underestimate  the 
costs  and  Impacts  of  making  new  laws  effec- 
tive If  forest  practices  regulations  Is  to 
achieve  the  stated  objectives,  the  necessary 
funding  and  manpower  miist  receive  as  much 
consideration  as  the  enactment  of  enabling 
legislation. 

There  seems  to  be  widespread  agreement 
that  the  States  are  the  appropriate  level  for 
Implementing  forest  regulation  on  non-Fed- 
eral land  The  State  Foresters  and  their  par- 
ent organizations  have  the  capability  to  do 
this  Job^— t/  they  are  provided  manpower  and 
funds  commensurate  with  the  task  Their 
contacts  with  private  forestry  organization.^. 
their  knowled^re  of  Industrial  forestry  opera- 
tions, and  their  administration  of  State  and 
Federal  forestry  programs  can  well  be  the 
keys  to  attainment  of  the  objectives  con- 
tained In  section  304(e)  of  the  Federal  Wa- 
ter Pollution  Control  Act  Amendments  of 
1972.  There  is  some  question  In  my  mind 
as  to  the  feasibility  of  State  Foresters  hand- 
ling the  enforcement  aspects  of  the  Job,  at 
least  with  their  present  organizatlona: 
structure  and  ml.ssion  There  are  also  ba.=  lc 
questions  about  who  and  what  should  t>e 
the  targets  of  any  forest  practices  legisla- 
tion— the  landowners?  the  road  building 
contractors''  the  chemical  applicators?  for- 
est managers?  others? 

Historically,  and  within  the  memory  of 
many  In  this  room  there  have  occurred  furi- 
ous debates  over  forest  regulation  In  this 
country.  The  arguments  centered  on  the 
philosophy  of  forest  regulation,  as  well  as 
at  what  level  of  government  It  could  best 
be  accomplished.  The  unproductive  and  di- 
visive flres  of  those  debates  should  not  be 
rekindled  by  current  efforts  to  protect  water 
quality. 

On  the  other  hand.  It  Is  essential  that  we 
maintain  the  quantity  and  quality  of  water 
resources:  that  we  protect  and  maintain  the 
productivity  of  forest  soils;  that  we  protect, 
maintain,  and  improve  fisheries  and  wildlife 
resources;  that  we  protect  recreation  and 
esthetic  values;  and  that  we  maintain  and 
Improve  the  capacity  of  our  forests  to  pro- 
duce wood.  This  Is  not  an  lmf>osslble  set  of 
goals  by  any  means. 

However,  government,  industry,  and  citi- 
zen's groups  must  work  together  effectively 
If  we  are  to  have  a  rational  approach 
throughout  the  United  States  Reg\ilatlon  of 
forest  practices  Is  one  of  the  tools  available 
If  use  of  this  tool  Ls  necessary  then  it  should 
be  designed  and  Implemented  carefully  to 
supplement  and  support  related  efforts  that 
are  underway  to  achieve  a  productive  and 
well  protected  natural  environment 

We  in  the  Forest  Service  welcome  the  op- 
portunity to  assist  EPA  and  the  States  in 
their  efforts  to  develop  suggested  forest  prac- 
tice legislation.  We  hope  that  this  get- 
together  today,  and  similar  discussions  to 
follow,  win  do  much  to  set  the  right  course — 
to  chart  a  path  through  the  maze  of  Issues 
and  concerns  that  all  Interested  parties  can 
follow  enthusiastically 
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ate  Important  sections  of  the  Randolph  bill. 
Similarly,  we  strongly  encourage  you  to  at 
least  suppKJrt  new  revisions  such  that  the 
Forest  Service  would  be  given  more  specific 
Congressional  direction,  especially  towards 
the  balanced,  multiple  use  management  of 
all  the  various  forest  resources  that  make  our 
national  forest*  so  specially  valuafcle. 

Enclosed,  you  will  also  find  a  copy  of  a  re- 
cent letter  sent  to  a  District  Raiiger  of  the 
Umatilla  National  Forest  In  northeast  Ore- 
gon, from  the  Oregon  State  Forestry  Depart- 
ment The  letter  Is  very  relevant  to  the  Issue 
of  the  need  for  standards  in  the  management 
of  our  national  forests,  which  we  hope  will  be 
incorporated  as  part  of  the  final  legislative 
solution  to  the  forestry  issue.  The  letter  re- 
fers to  a  recent  logging  operation  on  Cable 
Creek,  a  Class  I  stream  on  Forest  Service  land, 
which  severely  Impacted  and  degraded  the 
water  quality  and  fish  habitat  of  this  valu- 
able fish  producing  stream.  Basically,  the 
Forestry  Department  forester  states  that  had 
our  Oregon  State  Forestry  Practices  Act  been 
applicable  to  the  Forest  Service,  it  wotUd 
have  been  violated  on  several  counts.  How- 
ever, the  Forest  Service  has  no  such  stand- 
arcLs  under  the  law.  which  might  have  pre- 
vented this  and  many  other  similar  situations 
from  occurring 

Section  14  (a»  and  (b)  of  the  Randolph  bUl 
seus  general  standards  for  the  protection  of 
fish  and  wildlife  which  might  have  prevented 
the  Cable  Creek  incident.  While  you  may  feel 
that  certain  standards  in  the  present  Ran- 
dolph bill  are  too  strict  isuch  as  the  size  of 
clearcuts).  we  hope  you  do  not  abandon  the 
need  for  some  standards  necessary  to  achieve 
the  broad  forest  management  goals  already 
set  by  Congress. 

Please  keep  me  informed  of  your  position 
on  this  matter,  so  that  I  may.  in  turn,  relay 
that    information    on    to    our    500    members 
throughout  southwest  Oregon.  Thank  you. 
Sincerely. 

Kurt  KtrrAT, 
Conservation    Chairperson    for    Federal 
Affairs. 


Eugene,  Orec  . 

April  16.  1976. 
Hon    Bob  Packwood. 
nirksen  Senate  Office  Building. 
Washington.  DC. 

Dear  Mr  Packwood:  Enelased  pleased  find 
a  position  statement,  passed  by  unanimous 
resolution  of  the  Eugene  Groiip  of  the  Sierra 
Club.  In  support  of  the  proposed  Randolph 
legislation,  S  2926  now  under  consideration 
in  Congress  We  are  very  disappointed  that 
you  have  chosen  to  siipport  the  goal  orlent^-d 
legislation  proposed  by  Senator  Humphrey 
However,  we  are  aware  that  Mr  Humphrey  Is 
revising  his  proposed  legislation  to  incorpor- 


Salfm.  Orec, 
October  31.  1975. 
District  Ranger, 
Vkiah  Ranger  District. 
Ukiah.  Oreg. 

Dear  Sir  Recently  a  concern  was  expressed 
relating  to  a  logging  operation  on  Ftorest  Serv- 
ice land  on  Cable  Creek  in  township  6  South, 
range  33  East,  sections  11  and  12  I  want  to 
convev  to  you  our  concern  for  compliance 
with  the  Oregon  Fore.st  Praciices  Act  and  the 
applicability  of  the  rules  of  the  act  if  this 
particular  operation  liad  been  on  private  for- 
estland.  First,  it  should  be  pointed  out  that 
our  concern  relates  to  logging  immediately 
adjacent  to  Cable  Creek,  which  is  a  class  I 
stream,  and  more  specifically,  ( 1 )  not  leaving 
a  bufler  strip  along  Cable  Creek  and  (2i  fail- 
ure to  prevent  entry  of  logging  debris  into 
the  stream.  These  relate  to  OAR  24-445  and 
OAR  24—446,  respectively,  of  the  Forest  Prac- 
tices Act.  I  am  sure  that  you  are  aware  of 
what  the  situation  is  on  the  operation  so  I 
will  not  go  Into  details. 

First,  concerning  the  fact  that  no  buffer 
strip  was  left  on  the  South  side  of  the  stream. 
the  act  requires  that  btifTer  strips  be  left 
along  class  I  streams  and  provides  several 
alternatives  for  doing  so.  However,  in  cases 
where  dead  timber  Ls  involved  the  act  is  flex- 
ible enough  to  provide  alternatives  to  the 
landowner  Given  the  situation  in  the  Moun- 
tain Pine  Beetle  infested  area  the  operator 
and  landowner  would  have  been  encouraged 
to  leave  dead  trees  along  the  stream  to  main- 
tain 75 'v  of  the  original  shade  However.  If 
this  was  unacceptable  to  them  we  could  not 
require  them  to  leave  dead  trees,  but  would 
offer  them  two  following  alternates:   1 1 )  plan 
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the  harvesting  so  that  staggered  cuttings 
would  be  done  so  that  the  affect  on  aquatic 
and  wildlife  conditions  would  be  minimized 
(2)  If  a  buffer  strip  could  not  be  left,  cover 
would  be  reestablished  without  delay,  after 
cutting  Is  completed  Any  alternatives  that 
would  be  given  would  be  done  with  the  ad- 
vice of  the  Oregon  Wildlife  Commission  Since 
none  of  the  shade  was  disturbed  on  most  of 
the  North  side  of  the  stream.  I  do  not  feel 
that  a  citation  with  a  notice  to  appear  would 
have  been  In  order  However,  If  cover  Is  not 
reestablished  It  would  constitute  a  clear  vio- 
lation of  the  act 

Secondly,  concerning  the  debris  put  In  the 
class  I  stream.  There  was  some  debris  below 
the  hlghwater  mark  of  the  stream,  this  would 
not  meet  Forest  Practices  Act  standards  and 
would  have  resulted  in  Issviance  of  a  notlc*  of 
violation  and  clean-up  orders  Also,  there  was 
debris  In  a  class  n  stream  that  would  affect 
the  wat«r  quality  of  Cable  Creek.  This  debris 
would  have  had  to  be  cleaned  out  at  the  con- 
clusion of  the  operation.  I  would  add.  that 
the  clean-up  that  has  been  done  so  far  would 
normally  meet  the  standards  we  would  set 
for  clean-up  on  private  land. 

In  stunmary.  the  operation  on  Cable  Creek 
did  not  meet  the  Forest  Practices  Act  stand- 
ards in  some  resp>ects  and  would  have  re- 
sulted m  remedial  action.  In  other  respects 
such  as  not  leaving  a  buffer  strip  on  the 
south  side  of  the  stream,  because  of  the 
Mountain  Pine  Beetle  problem,  an  alterna- 
tive suitable  to  all  parties  concerned  would 
liave  been  irr:plemented  prior  tc  logging 

I  am  sure  we  share  cximmon  concerns  relat- 
ing to  maintaining  the  benefits  of  the  forest 
environment. 

If  ycu  have  any  questions  concerning  my 
comnients  feel  free  to  contact  me 
Very  truly  yours, 

DOT7G   COTl-E. 

District  Forester. 


Statement  on  National  Forest  Management 
AND  Proposed  Reforms 

The  Eugene  Group  of  the  Sierra  Club  Is 
supportive,  in  principle,  with  the  conclusions 
of  OSPIRG  and  CHEC  regarding  the  local 
effect  of  the  recent  court  decision  on  the 
Monongahela  National  Forest  banning  clear- 
cuttinc  m  the  eastern  4th  circuit  court  dis- 
trict We  are  very  concerned  by  the  over  reac- 
tion of  Industry  and  the  Forest  Service  alike 
in  making  false  claims  that  clearcuttlng  will 
be  banned  in  Oregon  resulting  in  a  40'^r 
decline  in  timber  supply  Such  alarmlsm 
only  obscures  the  real  issues  and  seeks  to 
rush  Congress  into  making  a  hasty  legLsla- 
tlve  solution  before  the  public  has  time  to 
react 

The  Lssue  is  not  one  of  clearcuttlng  or  no 
clearcuttlng.  but  rather  much  more  funda- 
mental :  What  is  the  very  purpose  of  cur 
public  forest  lar.ds  and  how  shall  they  be 
managed"'  As  differentiated  from  private  In- 
dustry forestlands  which  are  primarily  de- 
voted to  timber  production,  our  National 
Forests  provide  opportunities  to  enjoy  all 
the  variotis  resources  within  our  forests  In- 
cluding clean  water  valuable  resi'^ent  and 
anadramous  flsheries  diverse  wildlife  popu- 
latlon-s  and  varied  recreational  experiences 

However,  we  recognize  that  pa«t  and  pres- 
ent t:mber  practices  on  our  public  forests 
have  resulted  in  the  degradation  and  some- 
times total  elimination  of  other  valuable  for- 
est resources  Soil  movements  from  misplaced 
clearcuts  and  logging  road=  have  caused  ex- 
cessive slltatlon  of  valuable  water  supplies 
and  Important  fish  habitat  In  addition,  crit- 
ical wildlife  habitat  contin\ies  to  be  de- 
stroyed by  timber  management  practices  that 
Ignore  this  valuable  public  resource  Unless 
appropriate  legislation  is  passed  by  Con- 
gress now.  which  outlaws  these  destructive 
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timber  practices,  we  can  expect  greater 
Bbiisf'M  from  fut\ire  pressures  to  employ  even 
more  undesirable  practices. 

Ilierefore,  the  Eugene  Group  supports  the 
N'atlorial  Forest  Timber  Management  Reform 
.^ct,  ci  inmonly  known  as  the  Randolph. 
Brown  le^rl.Hlatlon.  Thl.s  Is  the  only  legislation 
now  before  the  Congress  which  will  enable 
the  fore.sts  to  provide  for  the  rapidly  Increas- 
ing useii  other  than  Just  wood  production. 
by  setting  standard.s,  within  which  timber 
would  be  produced.  In  the  past,  under  the 
political  pres-sures  of  the  timber  Industry, 
the  Forest  Service  has  continually  abused 
their  descretlon  In  managing  the  National 
Forests  according  to  the  goals  mandated  by 
Congrefvs  The  broad  standards  set  forth  In 
the  Timber  Management  Reform  Act  would 
not  limit  the  professional  ability  of  the  For- 
est Service,  but  in  fact  would  allow  truly 
professional  resource  management  and  would 
set  more  .specific  Congressional  direction  for 
National  Forest  management. 

For  the  future  sake  of  our  National  For- 
ests and  all  their  varied  resources,  the  Sierra 
Club  urges  all  concerned  citizens  to  support 
the  Timber  Management  Reform  Act  and  to 
urge  their  Congressmen  to  do  the  same. 


A  TRIBUTE  TO  POLISH-AMERICANS 


HON.  RONALD  M    MOTTL 

or  OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESETTTATIVES 

Thursday.  May  6.  1976 

Mr.  MOTTL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  had  the 
pleasure  of  .speaking  to  the  Ohio  division 
of  the  Pohsh  American  Congress,  Inc..  on 
PolLsh  Constitution  Day  on  May  2.  1976, 
at  Cleveland  City  Hall. 

I  was  honored  to  be  invited  to  attend 
this  celebration  by  Richard  E.  Jablonskl. 
president  of  the  Ohio  division  of  the  Po- 
lLsh American  Congress,  Inc.  The  chair- 
man of  this  fine  event  was  Mrs.  Bertha 
Modrzynskl  who  was  ably  assisted  by  co- 
chairmen  Casimer  Bielen,  Stanley  Jas- 
kowskl.  and  Leonard  Czartoszewski. 

These  Polish -American  leaders  asked 
that  I  insert  my  remarks  of  Polish  Con- 
stitution Day  into  the  Congressional 
Record.  I  am  honored  to  comply  with 
that  request. 

Text  of  speech  follows; 
The  Polish  CoNSTrru-noN  op  the  Third  or 
May 

It  Is  a  great  honor  to  be  granted  the  op- 
portunity to  address  you  on  this  most  Im- 
portant of  Polish  holidays,  the  anniversary 
of  the  Constitution  of  the  Third  of  May. 
Polish  history  Is  rich  with  moments  of  glory 
and  heroism,  as  well  as  times  of  trial  and 
sorrow.  The  PoILsh  people  <  ould  have  chasen 
the  date  of  any  one  of  their  great  victories  In 
battle,  their  revolutions  against  foreign  tyr- 
anny or  the  mourning  of  a  great  tra»redy  to 
elevate  to  the  position  of  their  foremost  na- 
tional day.  Yet,  they  chose  Instead  to  honor 
the  anniversary  of  their  constitution,  the 
most  democratic  of  Its  day  In  Europe.  Notli- 
Ing  could  speak  more  highly  for  the  Polish 
people.  Americans  are  filled  with  admiration 
for  this  demonstration  of  Polish  values  and 
priorities. 

The  anniversary  of  the  Polish  Constitution 
of  1791  is  particularly  relevent  In  this  year 
of  America's  Bicentennial  Celebration.  As  we 
reflect  on  our  proud  two  centuries  as  a  free 
nation,  it  seems  evident  that  It  is  our  con- 
stitution and  the  principles  of  Justice,  lib- 
erty, and  equality  which  are  the  essence  of 
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our  heritage.  It  Is  these  principles  which  we 
are  celebrating  In  1976.  The  Polish  Consti- 
tution of  1791  was  based  on  the  same  prin- 
ciples. Its  adoption  amounted  to  a  revolution, 
a  truly  dramatic  break  with  the  past — dif- 
ferent In  form,  but  not  In  spirit,  from  our 
American  Revolution. 

Those  among  you  of  Polish  descent  can 
be  proud  of  the  contribution  you  and  your 
Immigrant  forefathers  have  made  to  Ameri- 
ca's great  achievements  of  the  past  200  years. 
We  remember  and  honor  this  contribution 
on  Polish  Constitution  Day  It  was.  after  all. 
Polish  toll,  blood,  and  sacrifice  which  helped 
to  make  ours  the  greatest  country  In  the 
world.  Sons  and  daughters  of  Poland  were  a 
part  of  the  Mayflower  settlement  at  James- 
town. Polish -Americans  could  be  found  In  al  - 
most  every  one  of  oiu-  early  colonies  They 
shared  In  our  Revolution,  In  our  conquest 
of  the  Western  frontiers,  and  In  our  Civil 
War  They  fought  valiantly  and  brought 
honor  to  the  United  States  In  both  World 
Wars  of  the  twentieth  century. 

The  nineteenth  aiLfl  early  twentieth  cen- 
turies brought  the  largest  Influx  of  Polish 
Immigrants  to  our  shores.  Among  those  seek- 
ing a  new  life,  were  men  who  helfjed  to 
change  the  course  of  American  history— men 
like  Generals  Thaddeus  Koscluszko  and 
Caslmlr  Pula.skl  It  was  In  this  period  that 
the  Polonla  communities  were  established  In 
America,  communities  like  the  first  major 
Polish  folk  settlement  of  Panne  Maria, 
founded  in  Southeastern  Texas  In  1854  In 
their  settlements,  Polish -Americans  united 
the  best  traits  of  Poland  and  America,  com- 
bining Polish  traditions  with  American  in- 
stitutions and  values.  In  so  doing,  they  en- 
riched us  all  by  making  Polish  culttire  a  part 
of  American  life 

The  two  million  Poles  who  came  to  our 
country  were  hard  workers  and  devout 
Christians.  The  Infusion  of  the  Polish  heri- 
tage strengthened  the  moral  and  ethical  fibre 
of  our  great  land  Polish  Americans  bviUt 
communities  around  their  churches  and  es- 
tablished some  10.000  societies  and  organiza- 
tions to  perform  numerous  charitable  func- 
tions. They  established  a  parochial  school 
system  which  Included  primary  schools, 
secondary  schools  and  great  Institutions  of 
higher  learning.  These  fine  schools  helped 
young  Poles  to  adapt  to  American  life  and 
to  play  a  meaningful  role  In  our  society 

Today,  ten  million  Americans  can  proudly 
claim  some  Polish  ancestry.  They  Include 
leaders  in  the  fine  arts,  music,  science,  medi- 
cine, law.  sjxjrts.  and  every  other  major  field 
of  endeavor.  Polish-Americans  adapted  so 
well  to  life  In  our  country.  In  part,  l)ecau8e 
they  brought  with  them  the  philosophy  con- 
tained In  the  Constitution  of  the  Third  of 
May 

The  Polish  Constitution  has  been  called 
an  adaptation  of  the  British.  French  and 
American  Con^^tltutlons  Indeed.  It  did  con- 
tain some  of  the  best  features  of  all  three 
great  charters.  Yet  the  Polish  Constitution 
of  1791  was  no  mere  copy.  It  was  a  blend 
of  democratic  principles  with  Polish  tradi- 
tions  As  a  document.  It  was  uniquely  Polish 

We  are  fortunate  to  have  numerous  de- 
scriptions and  eyewitness  accounts  of  the 
events  of  this  fateful  day.  almost  two  cen- 
turies ago  One  Is  moved  by  the  excitement 
which  filled  the  air. on  the  evening  of  May 
2nd.  1791.  when  at  an  all-Important  meeting 
In  Radzlwlll  Palace  the  new  Constitution  was 
read  and  loudly  acclaimed  The  greatest 
drama  unfolded  on  the  next  day.  May  3d, 
when  before  an  enormous  crowd.  King 
Stanislas  Augustus  swore  his  allegiance  to 
the  new  Constitution.  There  followed  a  cele- 
bration, the  likes  of  which  Poland  perhaps 
had  never  seen  before.  It  lasted  .several  weeks, 
as  one  observer  put  It.  "thus  ending  the 
bloodless  revolution  of  the  Third  oi  May.  the 
one  all   together  glorious  day  In  the  life  of 
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bus  and  the  last  great  day  of 
radiant  Joy  and  hope  that  old  Poland  was  to 
know." 

The  world  was  quick  to  recognize  the  Im- 
portance of  this  day  in  Poland  Important 
people  throughout  the  world  praised  the 
Polish  accomplishment.  The  DrttLsh  states- 
nian  Edmund  Burke  said:  "Humanity  must 
rejoice  and  glory  when  It  considers  the  change 
In  Poland." 

The  Frenchman,  Baron  d'Escare.  said  of 
the  occasion  :  "In  PYance,  to  gain  liberty,  they 
began  with  anarchy;  In  Poland,  the  nation 
was  given  liberty  and  independence;  the  re- 
spect for  the  law,  for  persons  and  property 
was  assured,  and  all  this  without  violence, 
without  murder,  solely  through  the  courage 
of  the  nation 

In  America,  George  Washington  praised  the 
new  Constitution,  observing  that  It  reflected 
great  honor  on  Poland. 

The  Cambridge  History  of  Poland  calls  the 
Constitution  of  the  Third  of  May  the  great- 
est achievement  in  Polish  history  Tlie  great- 
est characteristic  of  the  Polish  Constitution 
was  that,  like  our  own.  It  provided  the 
mechanism  for  progress  and  change  Fur- 
thermore. It  provided  the  instrument  through 
which  Poland  would  be  able  to  lift  herself 
from  humiliation  to  security  and  independ- 
ence. 

Tragically,  the  Constitution  came  too  late 
to  allow  Poland  to  reclaim  her  rlghtfvil  place 
among  nations  Ru.ssla  under  Catherine  the 
Great  could  not  bear  to  let  a  country  exLst  on 
Its  Western  frontier  whose  example  of  Jus- 
tice and  liberty  might  affect  the  minds  of 
Catherine's  own  subjects  Before  Poland 
could  regain  It-s  strength  from  years  of  for- 
elgn  domination  and  defend  Its  newly  won 
freedom.  Russian  armies  invaded  The  Poles 
fought  valiantly  but  finally  succumbed  to 
hopeless  odds.  Prussia,  In  violation  of  treaty 
obligations  to  Poland,  shared  with  Russia  In 
the  repartltloning  of  Poland,  leaving  the 
country  at  one-third  of  Its  original  dimen- 
sions. 

The  Con.stltutlonal  government  of  Poland 
was  destroyed  The  country,  which  for  cen- 
turies had  served  as  a  shield  for  E^irope 
against  successive  Invasions,  first,  by  the  Tar- 
tars in  the  thirteenth  century  and.  again, 
against  the  Turks  in  the  seventeenth  century, 
was  abandoned  by  its  friends  to  absorb  a 
foreign  conqueror.  But  Poland,  thanks  to  the 
Indomitable  courage  of  Its  people,  .survived 
It  Is  one  thing  to  redraw  lines  on  a  map  and 
another  to  erase  the  spirit  In  the  hearts 
and  minds  of  men  That  spirit,  typified  by 
the  great  Polish  Constitution,  carried  Poland 
through  World  War  II.  despite  the  greatest 
sacrifices  of  any  country  in  that  war  The 
same  spirit  guides  Poles  today  despite  S<ivlPt 
efforts  at  sublugatlon.  A  countrv  whtrh  suf- 
fered and  withstood  so  much  will  certainly 
withstand  Its  present  moment  of  trial  The 
Polish  dream  which  was  represented  bv  the 
Constitution  of  the  Third  of  May  Is  alive 
among  Polish-Americans,  and  It  is  also  very 
much  alive  among  the  people  of  Poland 

During  this  p>erlod  of  Improved  relations 
between  the  United  States  and  the  Soviet  and 
East  European  governments,  we  as  a  nation 
must  not  lose  sight  of  our  commitment  to 
encourage  liberalization  In  Poland  and  other 
Communist  countries  We  must  continue  to 
measure  our  actions  with  regard  to  their  ef- 
fect on  the  lot  of  the  p>eople  In  those  coun- 
tries. This,  Indeed  was  the  message  delivered 
by  many  of  the  Western  leaders  at  the 
Helsinki  Summit  of  the  Conference  on  Se- 
curity and  Cooperation  In  Europe 

We  have  recently  heard  disquieting  sounds 
from  at  least  one  Administration  official  who 
suggested  that  American  Interests  might  best 
be  served  If  the  United  States  were  to  en- 
courage the  development  of  an  organic  union 
between  the  Soviet  Union  and  the  nations  of 
Eastern  Europe    He  seemed  to  be  saying,  in 
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efTect,  that  the  United  States  should  back 
Soviet  domination  of  Eastern  Eurofje  for  the 
sake  of  world  stability  We  do  not  know  what 
motives  lay  behind  these  remarks.  Hopefully, 
they  were  the  misguided  views  of  one  In- 
dividual and  not  the  .signal  of  a  shift  in 
long-standing   administration  policy. 

Tlie  current  unnatural  Soviet  domination 
of  E^astern  Europe  Is.  indeed,  a  source  of  In- 
stability In  the  world  It  should  be  obvious, 
however,  that  this  Is  not  the  result  of  any 
traditional  US  policy,  but  rather  a  result  of 
the  curtailment  of  liberty  in  the  countries 
of  that  region  and  a  result  of  the  erection  of 
artificial  barriers  to  deprive  Poland  and  other 
East  European  countries  of  their  historic 
cultural  and  srx-ial  links  with  the  West.  If 
East  Europeaii.s  have  not  accepted  their  lot 
after  30  years  of  Soviet  domination.  It  would 
be  pure  folly  to  think  that  American  encour- 
agement could  bring  them  to  do  so  now. 

Stability  In  Europe  Is  certainly  a  goal 
shared  by  rational  people  everywhere.  Sta- 
bility, however,  will  come  through  liberaliza- 
tion within  Eastern  Europe  and  the  freer 
flow  of  people,  Ideas  and  information  be- 
tween East  and  West  The  United  States  must 
therefore  continue  to  encourage  progress  to- 
ward these  ends  I  am  confident  that  neither 
the  Congress,  nor  the  American  people  wlU 
accept  a  shift  away  from  this  sound  i>ollcy. 
The  support  and  encouragement  of  trends  to- 
ward greater  freedom  In  Poland  and  other 
countries  corresponds  to  present  day  Ameri- 
can Interests  and  Is  in  harmony  with  our 
democratic  traditions.  Colncldently,  It  !.<:  also 
consistent  with  the  principles  espoused  by 
the  Polish  Constitution  of  the  Third  of  May. 
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Mr  ANDERSON  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  £is  chairman  of  tlie  Aviation 
Subcommittee.  I  have  the  onportunity  to 
observe  firsthand  the  development  of  the 
aviation  industrj*  in  thi.s  Nation  and 
throughout  the  world. 

Aviation  has  passed  through  the 
pioneer  stages  of  development,  but  the 
pioneer  spirit  remains  strong  in  the  men 
and  women  who  work  in  the  industry. 

One  such  pioneering  individual  is  C.  R. 
Smith.  Most  of  us  know  C.  R  Smith  as 
the  Secretary  of  Commerce  during  the 
last  year  of  the  Johnson  administration. 
Prior  to  his  term  as  Secretary'  of  Com- 
merce, Mr.  Smith  had  distinguished  him- 
self as  one  of  the  leading  executives  in 
the  aviation  industry. 

Mr.  Smith's  aviation  career  began  in 
1928  as  treasurer  of  Texas  Air  Transport 
In  1934.  he  was  elected  president  of 
American  Airlines,  at  the  age  of  3.^  Dur- 
ing World  'War  11.  Smith  was  second  in 
command  of  the  Army's  Air  Transport 
Command,  retiring  at  tlie  end  of  the  war 
with  the  rank  of  major  general.  After 
the  war.  he  returned  to  American  as 
chairman  and  chief  executive  officer. 

C  R  SmiUi  i.=;  a  b.isinessman  of  great 
Integrity  John  Naish  of  Convair  once 
said: 

C.  R.  (Smith)  is  one  of  the  few  business- 
men left  in  America  with  whom  you  can 
close  a  $100  million  deal  on  his  word  alone. 
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No  one  is  more  qualified  to  offer  reflec- 
tions on  the  history  and  future  of  avia- 
tion tlian  C.  R.  Smith.  I  .submit  for  my 
colleagues  the  following  article  interview 
with  Mr.  Smith  as  written  by  Mr  John 
Minahan.  The  article  appeared  m  the 
April  1976  issue  of  American  Way: 
C.  R  SMrxH:  Reflections 
(By  John  Minahan) 

Tnis  mowth  marks  the  50th  anniversary 
of  the  fir.st  repularly  scheduled  flights  of  an 
.American   Airline?  predecessor  company. 

On  .'Vpnl  15,  1926.  a  twenty-four-year-old 
aviator  named  Charles  A  Lindbergh  stowed 
a  bag  of  mall  aboard  a  little  De  Haviland 
DH-4  biplane  in  St  Louis  and  took  oCf  for 
Chicago  ■I>\o  other  pilots  made  the  same 
trip  that  day. 

These  were  the  first  regularly  scheduled 
flights  of  one  of  the  companies  tijat  -would 
become  American  Airlines. 

At  that  time,  Lindbergh  wa5  chief  pilot 
f'-r  Robert.son  Aircraft  Corporation  of  Mis- 
souri, holder  of  the  second  air  mail  contract 
the  government  had  awarded  to  private  op- 
erators. A  year  later — in  May.  1927 — Lind- 
bergh made  the  first  solo  nonstop  flight 
acros.--  the  Atlantic 

Robertsoii  Aircraft  was  one  of  many  com- 
panies that  eventually  formed  American  Air- 
lines The  consolidation  began  early  in  1929 
when  a  holding  company,  the  Aviation  Cor- 
poration, began  acquiring  small  aviation 
companies.  Along  with  some  of  the  airlines 
came  bus  lines,  radio  stations  and  airport 
construction  companies 

The  acquisitions  pave  the  Aviation  Corpo- 
ration a  hodgepodge  of  routes  that  did  not 
quite  fit  together,  a  fleet  that  included  vir- 
tually every  type  of  trar.sport  airplane  then 
in  existence,  and  local  managements  that 
were  reluctant  to  give  up  control 

One  airline  that  was  involved  in  the  com- 
plicated acquisitions  was  Texas  A!r  Trans- 
port, a  small  air  mall  carrier  operatlne  from 
Dallas  and  Fort  Worth  to  Brownsville  and 
Houston.  This  was  the  company  that 
launched  the  aviation  career  of  C  R  Smith, 
the  man  who  was  later  responsible  for  build- 
ing American  .Airlines  into  a  leader  in  the 
Industry. 

Mr.  Smith  Joined  Texas  Air  Transport  as 
treasurer  in  1928  When  Southern  Air  Trans- 
port was  organized  as  a  holdine  unit  for 
Texas  Air  and  affiliated  companies  he  became 
treasurer  of  the  new  Arm,  and  later  vice 
oresldent. 

In  1929.  Southern  Air  Transport  sold  a 
large  share  of  its  stock  to  the  Aviation  Cor- 
poration and  became  a  division  of  this  na- 
tionwide system  Smith  played  a  key  role  in 
the  development  of  a  southern  transcon- 
tinental route  that  linked  .^tlanta  with  Cali- 
fornia, via  Birmingham.  Jackson.  Shreveport. 
Dallas.  Fort  Worth  El  Paso.  T^icson.  Phoenix 
and  Los  Angeles 

American  Airways,  Inc.,  predecessor  of  the 
present  company,  came  into  existence  In  Jan- 
uary, 1930,  organized  by  the  Aviation  Corp>o- 
ratlon  a:^  a  means  of  bringing  its  several 
major  operating  units  Into  one  coordinated 
system.  Smith  became  vice  president  of  the 
new  company  in  June.  1931.  and  was  placed 
In  charge  of  Its  southern  division  Under 
his  leadership,  this  division  flourished  into 
one  of  the  most  efficient  airline  iirilts  in  the 
world,  blanketing  the  entire  South,  from 
Georgia  to  the  West  Coast,  until  the  'niduf- 
try-wlde  cancellation  of  all  air  mall  contracts 
by  the  eovernment.  In  February  19:^4  forced 
a  drastic  reorganization  of  the  entire  air  map. 
and  brought  American  Airlines.  Inr  ,  Into  the 
picture  as  succe5y=or  to  the  old  company 

Smith  w.»s  elected  president  of  American 
Airlines  in  October.  1934,  at  the  age  of  thirty- 
five  Over  the  next  five  years,  he  con.solldated 
the    company's     crazy-qullt     routes     Into     a 
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smooth,  sensible  network  standardized  its 
heterogeneous  collection  of  planes  with  a 
new  fleet  of  DC  3s  initiated  the  first  compre- 
hensive seat-selling  cainpsign  In  aviation 
hlstorv.  and  raised  American  to  leadership 
m  the  industry 

At  the  start  of  'World  War  n.  Smith  re- 
signed to  become  second-in-command  of 
the  Armv'E  giant  Air  Transport  Command 
For  his  work  in  the  organization  and  opera- 
tion of  ATC.  Smith  was  awarded  the  Dis- 
tinguished Service  Medal  and  the  Legion  of 
Merit  His  old  boss.  Lieutenant  General  Har- 
old L  George,  gave  him  "the  principal  credit  " 
for  ATC's  success. 

Finishing  with  the  rank  of  major  general. 
'=^-TiHh  returned  to  American  a^  chairman  ir. 
1945  and  served  as  chief  executive  officer 
unti'  early  1968.  when  he  was  appointed 
Secretary  of  Commerce  by  President  Lyndon 
B  Johnson.  He  was  a  mem.ber  of  the  Cabi- 
net during  the  last  year  of  Mr  Johnson's 
admlnlnistration 

Smith  returned  to  American  as  interim 
chairman  from  September.  1973.  untll^early 
1974  He  was  succeeded  by  Albert  V  v,asey, 
who  was  elected  chairman,  president  and 
chief  executive  ofScer.  „,^,,,«r 

The  recipient  of  many  honors  In  civilian 
aviation  including  the  Wright  Brothers 
Memorial  Award  and  the  Billy  Mltche 
Award  Smith  was  named  to  the  Travel  Ha.l 
of  Fame  in  1973.  the  Aviation  Hall  of  Fame 
m  1^74  the  Hall  of  Fame  for  Business  Lead- 
ership m  Januarv-  of  this  year  and  received 
the  Tony  Jannus  Award  this  month 
'  In  describing  him  a-  "a  living  legend  m 
U  S  aviation  "  some  years  ago  Timf  maga- 
zine summed  it  up  'With  the  shrewd  cal- 
culations of  a  gambler,  the  financial  sagac.ty 
of  a  banker  and  the  de<llcatlon  of  a  monk, 
he  has  propelled  American  Airlines  Into  first 
place  m  the  industry -and  In  the  process 
has  done  more  than  any  other  man  to  im- 
prove   the    service    and    standards    of    U  b. 

^' smith  now  lives  m  Washington  DC, 
whe-e  he  is  active  In  business  and  civic  af- 
fairs   I   tal'Ked   with   him   at   his   home. 

Minahan  What  interested  you  in  the  air- 
line business  in  the  early  days? 

Smith  I  went  from  the  University  of 
Texas  to  the  public  accounting  firm  of  Peat. 
Marwlck  and  Mit.chen.  in  Dallas,  a  splenald 
business  experience  One  of  our  clients  was 
'he  Texas-Louisiana  Power  Company  Fort 
Worth  n  olTered  me  a  job  as  assistant 
treasurer,  and  1  .served   there  for  two  years 

Texas-Louisiana  Power  was  headed  by  Mr. 
A  P  Barrett  He  believed  there  was  a  fu- 
-ure  for  aviation,  ana  he  purchased  control 
of  a  small  air  mail  line.  Texas  Air  Transport 
He  asked  If  Id  be  wiUmg  u:  take  over  tiie 
operation  Well.  I  told  him  I  had  UtUe  am- 
blton  to  be  an  aviator,  but  I'd  take  the  lob 
while  he  looked  lor  a  replacement. 

But.  after  getiing  acquainted  with  the 
people  In  the  airline.  I  had  great  respect  and 
affection  for  them:  they  were  pioneers  re- 
minding m3  of  the  people  who  took  the  big 
wagons  West  In  earlier  days  I  formed  the 
conclusion  that  Id  like  to  stay  In  aviation 
and  share  Its  future 

Minahan:  Barrett  merged  Texas  Air  Trans- 
port Into  Southern  Air  Transport,  which  was 
later  acquired  by  the  Aviation  Corporation^ 

Smith:  Yes.  he  kept  his  lnve.stment  in  his 
original  comoanies  for  a  couple  of  years  and 
then  traded  it  for  stock  The  Aviation  Corpo- 
ration, New  York,  was  formed  soon  after 
Lindbergh's  flight,  with  the  intention  of  buy- 
ing up  existing  small  airlines  hoping  tc  put 
them  together,  ending  up  with  a  national 
s'.-stem 

We  did  well  until  the  Roosevelt  Democrats 
csime  into  office  TTiey  made  the  accusation 
that  the  airlines  had  been  playing  "footsie" 
with  the  former  Republican  Postmaster  Gen- 
eral in  seeking  mail  contracts    AD  air  mall 
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contracts  In  "he  industry  were  canceled.  This 
resulted,  for  the  time  being.  In  the  disruption 
of  the  entire  airline  Industry,  because  most 
airline  revenue  cazne  from  carrying  the  mall. 

While  the  airlines  believed  they  had  a  good 
ca^e.  It  was  never  tried  In  court.  The  diffi- 
culty wai»  that  In  order  to  get  back  into  avi- 
ation, new  contracts  would  have  to  be  se- 
cured from  the  new  Postmaster  General,  and 
it  dldnt  appear  to  be  good  Judgment  to  be 
suing  him 

In  due  time,  the  Administration  concluded 
that  the  country  didn't  want  to  do  without 
air  mall  service,  and  new  bids  for  contracts 
were  solicited  for  newly  authorized  routes. 
American  lost  many  routes  that  nt  had  pi- 
oneered, and  lost  much  of  Its  local  Invest- 
ment But,  overall,  American  c&me  out  of 
th<'  bUldliiK  with  a  more  sensible  system  than 
!♦  had  hud  before 

Mlnahan:  In  the  meantime,  the  many 
small  companies  controlled  by  the  Aviation 
Corporation  had  merged  into  one  company? 

Smith:  Yes,  at  that  time  there  were  forty 
or  more  of  these  small  companies,  and  these 
were  merged  Into  American  Airways  But 
among  the  bidding  requirements  for  new 
contracts  was  one  that  required  a  different 
corporation  to  make  bids,  and  American  Air- 
lines was  then  organized,  taking  over  the 
properties  of  American  Airways. 

Mlnahan:  When  did  you  begin  operetlng 
passenger  planes  In  your  system? 

Smith;  Well,  like  many  others,  we  didn't 
want  to  be  entirely  deper^ent  on  air  mall 
revenues.  If  the  time-saving  ability  of  the 
airplane  was  useful  for  the  transportation  of 
mall  and  express,  certainly  it  should  have 
great  utility  for  passengers.  Accordingly,  we 
had  pioneered  many  new  air  mall  and  pas- 
senger services,  even  prior  to  air  mall  can- 
cellations. The  Post  Offlce  Department  didn't 
want  to  be  burdened  indefinitely  with  sub- 
sidizing the  carriage  of  mall,  and  insisted  on 
the  Inauguration  of  passenger  services  as  part 
of  the  new  air  mall  contracts.  Our  par^senger 
services,  already  well  established  In  many 
parts  of  the  country,  were  further  augmented 
under  the  banner  of  American  Airlines. 

Mlnahan:  You  learned  to  fly  in  nineteen 
twenty-eight.  Did  you  have  any  ambitions  to 
become  a  regular  airline  pilot? 

Smith:  No,  I  very  much  enjoyed  piloting 
a  plane,  atid  secured  a  transport  license, 
which  I  kept  active  for  a  number  of  years 
But  my  flying  was  a  part  of  learning  the 
business. 

Mlnahan:  I've  heard  that  In  nineteen 
thirty-four  when  you  became  president  of 
the  newly  formed  American  Airlines,  you 
actually  knew  most  of  your  associates  on  a 
first-name  basis. 

Smith:  By  then,  I'd  come  to  know  most 
of  the  people  in  the  soiithern  division,  our 
territory  for  operation.  I  also  knew  many  of 
the  people  In  other  divisions,  but,  on  a  per- 
centage basis,  fewer  After  I  became  presi- 
dent. I  traveled  much  and  became  acquainted 
with  more  people.  I  could  never  say  I  knew 
all  of  the  people,  but  I  did  know  a  reason- 
ably high  percentage  of  them. 

Mlnahan:  In  those  days,  how  Important 
was  the  philosophy  of  longrrange  planning? 

Smith:  We  did  the  best  we  could,  but  the 
principal  chore  was  getting  the  most  out  of 
what  we  had  Long-range  planning  became 
more  widespread  after  we  had  done  much 
to  standardize  the  types  of  airplanes  we  had 
for  operation.  And  standardization  didn't 
come  early  or  easily.  The  forty-odd  companies 
we  put  together  were  found  to  own  nearly 
every  type  of  aircraft  used  for  airline  serv- 
ice Our  best  opportunity  for  standardiza- 
tion came  after  the  Douglas  DC-3  became 
available 

Mlnahan:  Some  of  the  stories  In  the  In- 
dustry Indicated  that  American  had  "In- 
vented" the  DC^3.  Is  that  true** 

Smith:  No.  the  DC-3  was  a  Joint  effort 
between  Douglas  and  American    We  l)elleved 
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that  an  airplane  better  than  the  DC  2  could 
bj  developed,  and  encouraged  Douglas  to 
accept  suggestions  about  how  It  could  be 
done  A  tine  airplane  was  produced  and 
American  purchased  the  first  twenty-five 
DC-33   from    Dougla.s 

Mlnahan:  During  World  War  Two.  you 
were  the  number  two  officer  in  the  Air 
Transport  Command  How  much  impact  did 
ATC  have  on  civilian  airline  operation  after 
the  war? 

Smith:  ATC  was  the  world's  largeat  air- 
line. At  the  end  of  the  war.  more  than  two 
hvindred  thousand  people  were  sprvlng  ATC 
It  oi>erated  services  to  and  from  all  theaters 
of  the  war.  carrying  millions  of  passengers 
Also,  for  the  first  time  In  military  history, 
wounded  were  flown  back  from  abroad  for 
recuperation  In  hospitals  in  the  United 
States.  In  addition  to  passensers,  ATC  planes 
transported  military  supplies,  often  In  very 
large  quantities. 

On  a  percentage  basis,  relatively  few  Amer- 
icans had  flown  before  the  war  After  the 
war,  minions  had  used  air  transportation  and 
become  acquainted  with  It  Thus,  ATC  very 
much  broadened  the  market  for  air  trans- 
portation In  the  postwar  period,  benefiting 
all  airlines,  and,  ultimately  airplane  manu- 
facturers 

Mlnahan:  For  the  Industry  In  general,  was 
that  experience  a  quantum  leap,  from  the 
standpoint  of  technology? 

SMrrH.  Wartime  requirements  clearly 
speeded  the  development  of  airplanes  capable 
of  long-distance  filght  with  large  loads.  To 
get  this  done.  It  was  necessary  to  have  larger, 
more  efficient  power  plants,  well  beyond  the 
capability  of  pLston-englned  sources  of  power 

Obviously,  thLs  centered  on  development 
of  the  Jet  engine,  discovered  In  relatively 
primitive  form  during  the  war,  but  refined  to 
everyday  usefulness  In  the  postwar  period. 
Most  of  the  cost  of  developing  efficient  Jet 
engines  and  airplanes  was  t>orne  by  the  mili- 
tary services,  in  search  of  more  efficient 
fighters  and  bombers,  resulting  in  substantial 
additions  to  aviation  technology.  Later,  these 
advances  were  translated  Into  Jet  airplanes 
for  commercial  use. 

MiNAHAN.  One  of  the  key  points  of  your 
business  philosophy  is  that  the  airplane  Is  a 
tool  and  must  be  replaced  when  a  more  effi- 
cient tool  has  been  developed  Where  do  you 
see  the  industry  going  after  the  747  and 
DC-10' 

Smfth.  Historically,  there  have  been  few- 
departures  from  the  basic  rule  that  better 
tools  will  be  used  and  will  crowd  out  older 
tools.  And  we  were  well  on  the  way  to  devel- 
oping a  better  airplane,  the  supersonic,  when 
the  program  was  canceled.  The  program  got 
little  support  from  the  military  services,  and 
the  total  cost  was  too  high  for  civilian  financ- 
ing. The  airplane  we  Intended  should  not  be 
confused  with  the  Concorde;  ours  was  to  be 
not  only  larger  and  faster,  but  also  more 
economical  to  opterate  on  a  unit  cost  basis. 

The  747  and  DC-10  have  given  us  a  sub- 
stantial step  forward  In  the  use  of  comfort- 
able, efficient,  long-range  airplanes.  Both  will 
be  In  use  for  a  long  time  The  supersonic  'vlll 
have  to  wait  for  a  broader  and  larger  market. 
But  I  continue  to  believe  that  the  supersonic, 
well  within  our  technical  ability,  will  take 
Its  place  m  air  transportation  before  the  cen- 
tury Is  out. 

MiNAHAN  You've  always  contended  that 
personal  service  and  courtesy  are  of  primary 
Importance.  With  the  advent  of  Jet  airplanes, 
with  less  time  In  the  air  and  larger  carrying 
capacity,  along  with  the  complexities  of  mod- 
ern air  terminals,  are  personal  service  and 
courtefiy  less  evident  to  you.  Industry-wide? 

SMrrH  Personal  service  and  courtesy  are 
more  needed  than  ever  before,  because,  when 
you  find  them,  they  stand  out  sharply  and 
are  so  gratefully  received.  As  a  nation,  we're 
less  and  less  courteous:  we  appear  to  be  in 
too  much  of  a  hurry.  But  any  company  or 
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Indu.stry  that  caii  establish  a  reputation  for 
outstanding  servke  and  courtesy,  and  live  up 
to  expectations,  has  an  unusual  opportunity 
for  competitive  success. 

After  all.  u  doesn  t  often  take  more  lime 
to  be  courtei^u.s  than  discourteous,  and  both 
the  recipient  and  glvt-r  of  service  and  cour- 
tesy benefit  by  having  a  happier  day 

MiNAHAN.  Looking  bock,  who  are  the  peo- 
ple who  probably  exerted  the  greatest  Influ- 
ence on  your  life  and  career? 

Smith  First,  my  mother  My  father  and  his 
family  parted  company  quite  early,  leaving 
my  mother  to  support  seven  children  She 
did  her  Job  with  superb  courage  and  under- 
standing She  taught  the  children  to  be  am- 
bitious and  to  have  the  will  to  do  their  vari- 
ous Jobs  well 

Second,  the  University  of  Texas  admitted 
me  on  a  trial  basis,  because  necessary  admis- 
sion qualifications  were  Insufficient  Without 
this  aid,  I  would  have  had  little  formal  edu- 
cation. 

MiNAKAN.  Did  you  work  your  way  through 
school? 

Smfth  I  worked  my  way  through  both  high 
school  and  college. 

MiNAHAN.  When  you  started  in  the  airline 
Industry,  were  there  any  Individuals  who 
were  particularly  helpful  In  teaching  you  the 
buslnes.i^ 

Smfth  I  began  working  In  aviation  with 
nearly  no  knowledge  about  the  facets  and 
requirements  of  the  business  I  learned  the 
business  from  my  fellow  employees,  who  were 
both  patient  and  generous. 

To  single  out  an  Individual.  I  should  name 
E.  L.  Cord,  who  controlled  American  for  a 
number  of  years,  and  who  was  responsible 
for  my  election  as  president  of  the  company 
He  was  a  generous  friend  and  a  brilliant 
businessman.  I  learned  much  from  him. 


THE   MEDIA   FALSIFY    ROBESON'S 
RECORD 


HON.  LARRY  McDONALD 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thuntday.  May  S.  1976 

Mr  McDonald  of  GeorKla  Mr 
Speaker,  it  was  quite  noticeable  to  anyone 
familiar  with  the  late  Paul  Robeson  that 
the  obituaries  written  as  a  result  of  his 
recent  death  were  exceedingly  kind  to 
him.  Evidence  of  hi.<  fronting  for  Com- 
munist causes  and,  indeed,  evidence  of 
his  party  membership  was  nowhere  to  be 
found.  Accuracy  In  Media.  Inc  .  wTote  an 
Interesting  commentary  on  this  matter 
In  its  March  1976  newsletter,  which 
follows ; 

The  Media  Falsify  Robeson's  Record 

The  death  of  Paul  Robeson  on  January  23. 
1976,  brought  forth  a  spate  of  obituaries  in 
the  press  which  gave  deserved  praise  to  the 
artistic  talents  of  this  noted  black  singer  and 
actor,  but  which  generally  falsified  the  facts 
about  hlB  political  activities  and  the  reason.s 
for  his  unpopularity  In  postwar  .\merlca 

Acctiracy  In  Media  compared  the  RobeMni 
obituaries  published  In  several  newspapers. 
Timf  and  Neirsu'crk,  and  the  announcements 
of  his  death  on  the  three  evening  network 
ne*s  programs. 

Time  and  the  Communist  paper.  The  Daily 
World,  did  not  allude  to  the  charges  that 
Robeson  was  a  Communist  Party  member 
However,  most  of  the  obituaries  did  touch  on 
this  controversy  which  eo  dominated  the  lat- 
ter part  of  Robeson's  life. 
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The  Netr  York  Times  obituary,  written  by 
Alden  Whltma::.  managed  to  Ignore  moet  of 
the  hard  evldente  of  Robeson's  Communist 
affiliations  Whitman  suggested  that  affilia- 
tion with  the  Communist  Party  "was  gen- 
era!!y  imputed  to  him  (Robescmi  because  he 
pro  .id:  V  performed  for  so  many  trade  unions 
and  organizations  deemed  subversive'  and 
for  stj  many  causes  promoted  In  leftwing 
perl;jdlcal.s  "  Whitman  sUted  that  R<:)be&on 
had  denied  under  oath  that  he  was  a  C<-im- 
munlst  Party  member,  but  he  neglected  to 
point  out  that  this  wa^  In  1946  In  1948,  the 
party  gave  In.stnictlons  to  its  members  to 
plead  the  Fifth  Amendment  when  asked 
about  membership,  because  the  government 
was  producing  wimc-ises  who  could  support 
charges  of  perjury-  against  Ihose  who  testified 
falsely.  Whitman  notes  that  Robeson  uni- 
formly tcok  the  Fifth  when  testifying  before 
congresfloiial  committees  beginning  In  1948 
He  also  noted  that  Robeson's  pa.ssport  was 
cancelled  to  1950  because  he  refused  t-o  sign 
the   non-com.munl.«it  oath 

The  Washington  Post  obituary  by  Dorothy 
OllUani  charged  that  "the  white  establish- 
ment cast  aspersions  on  (Robeson's)  patrio- 
tism." GUI  lam  described  Robeson  as  "an 
early  victim  of  Sen  Joseph  McCarthy's  Com- 
munist hunting  In  the  early  '50s."  overlook- 
ing the  fact  that  Robeson's  serious  troubles 
began  In  1948,  two  years  before  McCarthy 
emerged  as  a  scourge  of  Communists 

The  year  1948  brought  forth  events  and 
revelations  that  profoundly  changed  the  at- 
titudes of  many  Am.erlcans  toward  the  So- 
viet Union  and  communism  Tlie  breaklne 
of  the  Alger  Hiss  case  shocked  America  Into 
realization  of  the  penetra:lor.  of  hlph  levels 
of  government  by  Soviet  agents  The  com- 
munist coup  In  Czecha-ilovakta  and  the  Ber- 
lin blockade  shattered  many  Uhisl  5ns  about 
Stalin's  Intentions.  Stalinism  ceased  to  be 
chic,  but  Paul  Robeson  continued  to  be  a  de- 
fender of  Stalinism  Gilliam  In  her  obituary 
said  that  "he  refused  to  disavow  his  admira- 
tion for  the  Russian  people  "  She  would  have 
been  more  accurate  it  she  had  said  that  he 
refused  to  dls:4vow  hLs  udmlratlon  of  Stalin. 
whose  "Peace  Prize"  he  accepted  In  1952. 

The  Trotskylte  paper.  The  Militant,  made 
no  bones  about  Rt)be.son's  belii>;  a  StallnU;t. 
It  described  him  as  having  ^;■en  "trapped  In 
the  vice  of  Stalinist  politics,"  and  said  that 
Robeson  had  "responded  to  every  twls'.  and 
turn  of  Kremlin  diplomacy,  not  to  the  needs 
of  black  people  "  No  "capitalist"  paper  that 
we  examined  approached  this  degree  of 
candor. 

ROBESON     nJENTiriED     AS     A     COMMt'NIST 

None  of  the  obituaries  we  examined  men- 
tioned that  Paul  Robeson  had  been  Identified 
as  a  member  of  the  Communist  Party  bv 
another  black  American  who  waf  a  high 
ranking  meml>er  of  that  party  from  1930  to 
1940.  Manning  Johnson  was  a  member  of 
the  party's  Negro  Commiss.on  and  Its  Na- 
tional Committee  and  was  privy  to  infor- 
mation about  secret  members  of  the  party. 
In  his  testimony  before  the  House  Commit- 
tee on  Un-American  Activities  on  July  14, 
1949.  he  said  this: 

"I  have  met  Paul  Robeson  a  number  of 
times  In  the  headquarters  of  the  National 
Committee  of  the  Communist  Party,  going  to 
and  comlns;  from  conferences  with  Earl 
Browder,  Jack  Stachel  and  J  Peters.  During 
the  time  I  was  a  member  of  the  Communist 
Party.  Paul  Robeson  was  a  member  of  the 
Communist  Party.  Paul  Robeson,  to  my 
knowledge,  has  been  a  member  of  the  Com- 
munist Party  for  many  years  In  the  Negro 
Commission  of  the  National  Committee  of 
the  Communist  Party   we   were   told,   under 
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threat  of  expulsion,  never  to  reveal  that  Paul 
Robeson  was  a  member  of  the  Communist 
Party  because  Paul  Robeson's  assignment  was 
highly  confidential  and  secret.  For  that  rea- 
son, he  was  not  permitted  to  attend  meet- 
ings of  the  National  Committee  of  the 
Communist  Party,  or  any  other  than  broad, 
general  meetings 

"Paul's  assignment  was  to  work  among 
the  Intellectuals,  the  professionals  and  art- 
l-sts  that  the  party  was  seeking  to  penetrate 
and  Influence  along  Communist  lines.  As  long 
as  Paul  Robeson's  Identity  with  the  party 
was  kept  secret,  so  long  would  his  work 
among  these  groups  be  eHectlve  and  serve  the 
best  Interests  of  the  party.  .  .  ." 

On  June  12.  1956,  Robeson  was  put  under 
oath  by  the  House  Committee  on  Un-Ameri- 
can Activities,  and.  among  other  things,  he 
was  asked  about  the  truth  or  falsity  of  Man- 
ning Johnson's  1949  testimony.  Robeson  In- 
voked the  Fifth  Amendment  and  refused  to 
reply,  thus  parsing  up  the  opportunity  to 
deny  Johnson's  accusation  under  oath. 

None  of  the  obituaries  examined  by  AIM 
mentioned  Manning  Johnson's  positive, 
sworn  Identification  of  Robeson  as  a  member 
of  the  Communist  Party.  Only  The  Txmei 
and  the  leftwing  Guardian  pointed  Robeson's 
own  admission  that  he  was  a  Marxist,  which 
is  found  in  his  book,  Here  1  Stand,  published 
in  1957.  Robeson  wrote: 

"On  many  occasions  I  have  publicly  ex- 
pres.sed  my  belief  In  the  principles  of  scien- 
tific socialism  ile..  Marxlsm-Lenlnlsm) ,  my 
deep  conviction  that  for  all  mankind  a  so- 
cialist society  represents  an  advance  to  a 
hl>.'her  stage  of  life — that  It  Is  the  form  of 
society  which  Is  economically,  socially,  cul- 
turally and  ethically  superior  to  a  system 
based  on  production  for  private  profit." 

Robeson  was  talking  about  "socialism"  of 
the  variety  practiced  In  the  Soviet  Union,  a 
country  that  he  so  greatly  admired  that  he 
publicly  stated  that  It  would  be  unthinkable 
for  American  Neproes  to  participate  In  a  war 
against  the  USSR. 

The  obituary  writers  both  for  the  press 
and  T\'  mLsrepresented  Robeson's  political 
position  CBS  said  he  dedicated  his  life  to 
the  cause  of  civil  rights.  The  Washington 
Star  said  he  was  an  outspoken  critic  of 
repression  Thase  statements  would  shock 
Solzhenlt.syn  and  the  other  victims  who 
were  .suffering  In  the  Gulag  Archipelago  when 
Robeson   was   singing  Stalin's   praises. 


MRS  ALFRETTA  WOOD  MCLAUGH- 
LIN OF  NEWTON  FALLS.  OHIO. 
CELEBRATES  HER  89TH  BIRTH- 
D.^Y 


HON.  CHARLES  J.  CARNEY 

OF    OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  May  6.  1976 
Mr  CARNEY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  recently 
read  about  one  of  my  constituents.  Mrs. 
Alfretta  Wood  McLaughUn.  a  very  warm 
and  loving  individual  in  my  district  who 
will  soon  be  celebrating  her  89th  birth- 
day 

A  longtime  re.'^ident  of  Newton  Falls. 
Ohio.  Alfretta  was  one  of  the  first  women 
to  have  her  own  business  as  a  beautician. 
She  was  also  instrumental  in  the  estab- 
li.<^ment  of  the  First  Church  of  God  in 
Newton  Falls,  Ohio. 
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Next  in  importance  to  religion  is  her 
interest  in  politics  and  her  concern  for 
the  world  at  large.  She  has  always  taken 
an  active  interest  in  public  affairs  and 
has  never  been  afraid  to  speak  out  on 
the  Issues  which  concern  her  most  It 
is  for  these  reasons  that  she  never  missed 
an  opportunity  to  vote  until  last  year 
when  illness  kept  her  from  going  to  the 
polls.  However,  discovery  of  her  plight 
brought  an  absentee  ballot  to  her. 

Mrs.  McLaughlin  is  a  senior  citizen 
in  the  most  genuine  sense  of  the  word. 
Her  continued  interest  in  events  around 
her  serves  as  a  good  example  for  all  of 
us.  I  want  to  personally  extend  my  best 
wishes  on  her  89th  birthday  and  con- 
tinued good  health  throughout  the  year. 

Mr.  Speaker,  a  very  touching  account 
of  the  life  of  Alfretta  McLaughlin  recent- 
ly appeared  in  the  April  issue  of  Our 
Living  History,  a  newsletter  about  the 
life  and  times  of  Newton  Palls,  Ohio  I 
am  inserting  this  article  about  Mrs.  Mc- 
Laughlin in  the  Record  at  this  time: 

A  Ceeatob  of  Beautt 
Her  manner  Is  so  cordial  and  her  hand- 
shake so  sincere  she  wins  your  heart  at  once. 
You  cannot  look  on  her  without  a  feeling 
nf  admiration  and  profound  respect.  Men- 
tally and  spiritually,  she  has  been  endowed 
with  the  rarest  gifts,  yet  she  remains  a 
modest    and    lovable    woman 

These  words  describe  only  briefly  an  ex- 
tremely precious  human  being.  Alfretta 
Wood  McLaughlin.  Born  June  15.  1887  In 
Work  County.  West  Virginia  she  was  the 
youngest  of  ten  children.  Her  mother  Mary 
Elizabeth  Jones  was  born  and  raised  here, 
the  daughter  of  a  blacksmith.  Alfretta's 
grandfather  lived  and  operated  his  black- 
smith shop  near  the  present  site  of  Ver- 
million Ford  on  North  Canal  Street.  After  his 
death,  her  grandmother  advertised  for  a 
blacksmith,  a  Wolsteln  Brown  responded. 
Among  her  early  memories  of  Newton  Palls. 
Alfretta  remenibers  "Grandma"  Stockings 
and  a  party  held  In  her  m'lther's  honor  at 
the  home  of  Dr  Rice,  one  of  their  neigh- 
bors, on  North  Canal  Street 

Much  of  Alfrettas  early  childhood  was 
spent  in  West  Virginia.  It  is  there  that  she  so 
fondly  remembers  her  mother  A  good  Chris- 
tian woman  she  and  Alfretta  would  walk 
three  miles  to  attend  church  services.  At  ten 
and  a  half  \ears  old  she  was  happy  but  a 
great  sorrow  came  her  mother  wa-i  f^ud- 
denly  snatched  from  her  by  death 

After  her  mother's  death,  an  older  sister 
kept  house  Only  a  few  short  months  later, 
tragedv  struck  agalr-  Her  sister  died,  forcing 
her  father  to  pick  up  and  return  to  Ohio  with 
his  family  Tliey  arrived  at  Freedom  Station 
Jiine  1899  to  live  with  his  parents.  Alfretta 
dearly  loved  her  grandparents  She  remem- 
bers her  grandfather  as  a  wonderful  man  In 
spite  of  the  fact  he  was  almost  completely 
deaf. 

Death  claimed  him  too  a  few  years  later 
Almost  fourteen.  Alfretta  was  sent  to  live 
wth  an  aunt  and  uncle  While  living  there, 
she  remenibers  milking  three  of  their  four 
cows,  picking  black  raspberries  for  two  cents 
a  quart  and  a  neighbor's  dog,  trained  to  take 
and  retrieve  the  mall  from  the  post  office 
a"ross  town 

Over  the  next  few  years.  Alfretta  moved 
several  more  times  Alonp  with  going  to 
school  she  worked  hard  for  her  room  and 
board  A  tireless  worker  she  cleaned,  cooked. 
washed,  ironed  and  CAred  for  children  In 
neighboring  homes 
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At  sixteen,  dhe  took  work  In  Mantua  with 
L>(xT<-r  Bard  and  his  wife  caring  for  their 
childn»n  Over  the  next  two  years,  she  became 
one  i)f  the  family,  leaving  only  to  attend 
business  schtwl. 

Upon  her  graduation  from  btislaess  school, 
she  went  to  work  for  two  Warren  Judges. 
It  didn't  take  her  long  to  discover  this  wasn't 
how  she  wanted  to  spend  her  life. 

By  the  end  of  1924.  she  graduated  from 
Dr  Elsworth's  Beauty  Culture  School  In 
Cleveland.  On  January  2.  1926.  she  opened 
her  own  shop,  her  skilled  hands  were  never 
;dle.  She  practiced  her  profession  until  Just 
recently,  a  profession  which  gave  her  much 
pleasure  and  satisfaction 

Alfretta  recalls  that  at  the  time  of  her 
graduation,  permanent  waves  were  unheard 
of  The  Marcel  method  was  most  common. 
In  those  days,  a  beautician's  duties  covered 
n.  much  wider  range 

Alfretta's  Christian  faith  and  her  own  na- 
tive self-reliance  enabled  her  to  live  through 
tho.se  difficult  years  and  to  look  back  on 
them  with  happiness 

She  met  her  husband  Loan»n  Leroy  Mc- 
Laughlin while  attending  her  first  Sunday 
afternoon  baseball  game,  which  she  found 
extremely  boring.  Known  to  most  as  Mack,  he 
was  a  barber  In  Alliance  After  their  marriage 
in  1908,  he  worked  as  a  barber  and  she  as 
a  beautician.  At  that  time  no  license  or 
training  was  required  or  even  available. 

It  was  a  streetcar  conductor  who  told  Mack 
of  a  bu8lne,ss  opportunity  In  Newton  Palls 
Anxious  to  have  his  own  business,  he  moved 
his  wife  and  six-year-old  son  Jame-s  to  New- 
ton Palls  In  1916.  His  name  still  appears  on 
the  steps  of  the  Masonic  Temple,  where  he 
later  conducted  his  business  In  the  front  and 
Alfretta  at  the  rear  of  the  building.  Through 
the  years,  they  moved  their  business  several 
times:  but  always  his  ?hon  was  located  In 
the  front,  and  hers  at  the  rear  of  the  build- 
ing Their  daughter  Edna  was  born  at  home, 
then  a  house  on  Broad  Street  James,  Edna 
(now  Mrs  Brown)  and  their  third  child 
Howard  still  live  In  Newton  Palls. 

In  addition  to  being  a  pioneer  beautician. 
Mrs.  McLaughlin  weis  Instrumental  In  the 
establishment  of  the  First  Church  of  Ood 
In  Newton  Falls.  In  recalling  these  early 
times,  she  remembers  her  dearest  friend. 
Sisters  Sower.  A  devoted  and  elfted  woman, 
she  gave  Alfretta  Invaluable  gifts  of  knowl- 
ledge,  friendship,  sympathy  and  understand- 
ing. 

Alfretta's  mother  Instilled  in  her  the 
desire  to  lead  a  Christian  life.  Hers  has  been 
an  inspiration  to  all  that  have  known  and 
come  to  love  her. 

When  Alfretta  first  returned  to  Newton 
Falls,  she  missed  the  church  and  cottage 
prayer  meetings  she  had  grown  to  lov«.  So 
with  the  help  of  her  friends,  the  Wolcotts. 
she  arranged  a  cottage  prayer  meeting.  Held 
at  the  Wolcotts  home,  then  the  stone  house 
near  the  covered  bridge,  It  was  a  huge  suc- 
cess. In  attendance  were  four  ministers  from 
local  churches. 

Her  reputation  grew.  Maxwell  Heath  con- 
tacted her  and  asked  for  her  help  In  estab- 
lishing a  mission  here.  She  agreed  and  has 
been  an  active  Christian  ever  since.  Her 
Christian  faith  and  works  united  have  en- 
abled her  to  accomplish  much. 

Next  In  Importance  to  religion  Is  her  In- 
terest In  politics  and  her  concern  for  the 
world  at  large:  It's  because  of  these  inter- 
ests, she  never  missed  an  opportunity  to 
vote  until  last  year  when  Illness  kept  her 
from  going  to  the  polls.  However,  discover.' 
of  her  plight  brought  a  ballot  to  her 

Alfretta's  husband  recently  passed  away. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Now.  besides  her  children,  her  constant  com- 
panions are  her  dog  Teddy  and  her  beloved 
Bible 

If  you  take  a  look  at  her  picture  at  the 
age  of  nineteen,  while  living  with  the  Board 
family,  she  was  a  very  beautiful  and  radiant 
young  girl  Today  she  Is  an  even  more  beauti- 
ful and  radiant  human  being— a  woman  of 
great  loveliness  of  character  and  equally  of 
person.  A  true  human  treasure,  she  U  worthy 
Of  lasting   remembrance   and   honor. 


May  6\  nnn 


KISSINGER    •.VOITLD    RF:PE.\L    BVRD 
AMEND.MENT 

HON.  STEVEN  D.  SYMMS 

■  il     tDAH(-> 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  May  6.  1976 

Mr.  SYMMS.  Mi".  Speaker,  our  Secre- 
Ur>'  of  Slate  a  few  days  ago  delivered  a 
very  Important  speech  in  Lusaka,  Zambia 
In  the  course  of  hLs  African  tour.  He  an- 
nounced that  he  will  urge  the  Congress 
to  repeal  the  Byrd  amendment — which 
authorizes  the  continued  importation  of 
Rhodesian  chrome  and  other  key  min- 
erals to  the  United  States.  It  is  his  hope 
to  make  new  friends  for  the  United 
States  in  Africa  by  persuading  the  Con- 
gress to  accept  the  United  Nations  sanc- 
tions against  Rhodesia. 

It  seems  to  me.  Mr.  Speaker,  that  we 
should  not  be  concerned  about  support- 
ing the  United  Nations — a  body  which 
has  shown  little  friendship  for  the 
United  States  in  recent  years — we  should 
be  concerned  here  about  supporting  the 
interests  of  the  United  States.  In  my 
view,  the  economic  well-being  and. 
indeed,  the  defense  capability  of  our  own 
country  depends  upon  a  continued  sup- 
ply of  chrome. 

Mr.  SiJeaker,  what  are  the  interests  of 
the  United  States  in  this  crucial  area? 
Without  any  doubt  the  Rhodesian 
chrome  ore  is  of  utmost  importance  to 
the  economic  and  national  security  of  the 
United  States.  With  the  repeal  of  the 
Byrd  amendment,  the  United  States 
would  be  placed  at  the  mercy  of  the  So- 
viet Union  for  chrome  ore.  This  has  been 
the  case  with  the  Soviet  Union  as  it  has 
been  made  to  bargain  and  compromise 
for  access  to  U.S.  grain.  We  should  not 
allow  the  Soviet  Union  to  use  chrome  ore 
to  place  us  in  similar  compromising  posi- 
tions. Members  know  fully  well  that  they 
will  use  It  because  the  record  shows  that 
when  we  abided  by  the  U.N.  embargo  of 
Rhodesian  chrome  the  Soviet  Union  not 
only  controlled  the  price  but  aLso  the 
quality  of  chrome  ore  that  reaciied  the 
United  States.  TTiey  doubled  the  price, 
and  they  put  many  of  our  users  in  serious 
Jeopardy  as  to  their  supplies. 

I  must  point  out  to  the  Members  that 
this  is  not  a  black  versus  white  issue.  To 
me  it  is  an  Lssue  of  practical  economics 
for  the  United  States.  We  have  become 
totally  dependent  on  imports  of  chrome 
ore  since  1961.  This  is  not  a  time  to  place 
the  Soviet  Union  as  the  major  supplier 
of  chrome  ore  to  the  United  States. 


.\Md  what  about  Tiirkey''  T7iey  have 
supplu>d  chrome  ore  from  lime  to  time. 
But  realizing  our  present  and  future  re- 
laUoii.s  with  Turkey  and  the  prarticaJ 
facts  of  life,  we  cannot  rely  on  that 
source. 

We  are  once  again  placed  in  total  de- 
pendency of  the  Soviet  Union.  It  Ls  that 
plain  and  simple,  the  Soviet  Union  versus 
the  United  States,  on  thi.s  economic  Lssue. 

Altlioiigh  the  Byrd  amendment  applies 
to  Uie  im[KDrtiition  of  all  ciilical  and 
.strategic  materials — and  critical  and 
strategic  materials  other  than  chrome: 
for  example,  nickel  and  asbe.stos  have 
txt-n  lmix)rted  under  the  act — the  prin- 
cipal i.s,sue  b<'hiiid  iLs  enp.<-tmenl  was  and 
reir.aiii.s  nielallurKical  chrome,  an  irre- 
placeable CfJinponent  of  sUiinh'.s.s  and 
other  .specialty  steels  of  vital  importance 
to  the  Nation's  security  and  economic 
well-being 

Reimposition  of  the  ban  on  import.^;  of 
Rhodesian  chrome  ore  would  reduce  the 
U.S.  market  more  lh:in  15  percent  of 
its  present  supplies.  This  without  any 
doubt  would  significantly  weaken  the 
domestic  supply  situation,  stimulate 
higher  prices,  and  discourage  employ- 
ment in  the  ferroalloys  and  stainless 
steel  industries. 

Those  who  support  the  rcn»^wal  of  the 
embargo  emphasize  the  easy  availability 
of  the  U.S.  national  security  stockpile  of 
chrome  and  ferrochrome.  But  here.  too. 
the  facts  are  not  reassuring. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  would  then  be  recjinrrd 
to  receive  congressional  approval  before 
these  stockpiles  could  be  released  Previ- 
ous Congresses  have  refused  to  authorize 
such  an  action  pending  a  better  deter- 
mination of  the  Nation's  critical  and 
strategic  stockpile  needs. 

Repeal  of  the  Byrd  amendment  would 
not  reduce  the  amount  of  Rhodesian 
chrome  available  to  world  markets;  it 
would  only  deny  an  essential  raw  mate- 
rial to  the  U.S.  market  and,  in  the  proc- 
ess, do  .serious  damage  to  our  national 
economy.  In  fact,  the  repeal  of  the  Byrd 
amendment  could  strengthen,  rather 
than  weaken  the  Rhodesian  economy  by 
again  enabling  the  Soviet  Union  to  sig- 
nificantly boost  the  price  of  chrome,  thus 
enabling  Rhodesia  in  turn  to  increase  its 
chrome  prices  which  other  nations  will 
doubtless  buy  if  we  do  not. 

The  world's  important  sources  of 
metallurgical  chrome  are  located  in 
countries  with  which  people  of  the 
United  States  may  have  moral,  political, 
religious,  or  social  differences.  As  Ameri- 
cans, we  do  not,  of  course,  endorse  the 
policies  of  South  Africa  or  Rhodesia  to- 
ward blacks.  Nor  do  we  support  the 
treatment  the  Soviet  Union  accords 
Jews — any  more  than  we  condone  many 
of  the  events  that  have  transpired  in 
the  longstanding  Arab-Lsraeli  dtspute 
Our  Nation's  purchase  of  essential  and 
critical  raw  materials,  whether  chrome 
or  oil.  in  no  way  Indicates  the  support  of 
the  American  people  or  the  US.  Govern- 
ment for  these  policies,  practices,  or 
attitudes. 
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The  House  met  at  10  o'clock  a.m. 

The  Chaplain,  Rev.  Edward  G.  Latch, 
OP,  offered  the  following  prayer 

My  ttesh  and  my  heart  faileth:  but 
God  is  the  strength  ol  my  lite  and  my 
Portion  /orrrcr— Psalms  73:  26 

O  Thou  in  whose  presence  our  tense 
souls  find  peace,  our  restless  minds  be- 
come calm  and  our  ready  hands  receive 
strength,  take  the  dimness  of  our  souls 
away  and  make  us  men  and  women  who 
with  undersUinding  hearts  endeavor  to 
lead  our  countrj-  on  the  upward  way  to 
life,  liberty,  and  happiness  for  all 

To  thus  end  grant  us  a  greatness  of 
spirit,  a  humility  of  heart,  and  a  sin- 
cerity of  mind  that  we  may  meet  the 
changes  of  this  challenging  day  with  a 
devotion  equal  to  the  demands  made 
upon  us.  Being  true  to  the  tasks  com- 
mitted to  us  may  we  in  confidence  leave 
the  outcome  to  Thee;  for  Thine  is  the 
kingdom,  tlie  power,  and  the  glorj.-  for- 
ever Amen. 


ANNOUNCEMENT  PERTAINING  TO 
EULOGIES  TO  THE  LATE  HONOR- 
ABLE WRIGHT  PATMAN  OF 
TEXAS 

Mr.  HAYS  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker,  this 
announcement  is  to  advise  the  member- 
ship that  the  closing  date  for  printing 
the  eulogies  and  encomiums  to  the  late 
Congressman  Wright  Patman.  of  Texas. 
has  been  set  for  Wednesday.  May  19. 
1976.  All  copy  for  insertion  must  be  sub- 
mitted before  this  cutoff  date  so  as  to  be 
included  in  the  compendiimi  of  eulogies. 


THE  JOURNAL 

The  SPEAKER  The  Chair  has  ex- 
amined the  Journal  of  the  last  days  pro- 
ceedings anc"  announces  to  the  House  his 
approval  thereof 

Without  objection,  the  Journal  .=tands 
approved. 

There  was  no  objection 


PERMISSION  FOR  COMMITTEE  ON 
INTERIOR  AND  INSULAR  AF- 
FAIRS TO  FILE  REPORT  ON  H.R. 
9719 

Mr.  HALEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  Committee  on  In- 
terior and  Insular  Affairs  may  have  un- 
til midnight  tonight  to  file  a  report  on 
H.R.  9719.  the  Payments  in  Lieu  of  Taxes 
Act. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Florida? 

There  was  no  objection. 


MESSAGE    FROM    THE    SENATE 

A  message   from   the   Senate   by   Mr 
Sparrow,   one   of   its   clerks,   announced 
that    the    Senate    had    pas.sed    without 
amendment  a  bill  of  the  House  of  the 
following  title: 

H.R  12018.  An  act  to  amend  the  Rehabili- 
tation Act  of  1973  to  provide  that  the  center 
for  deaf-bllhd  youths  and  adulth  establLshed 
by  such  act  shall  be  known  a.s  the  Helen 
Keller  National  Center  for  Deaf-Blliid  Youth.- 
and  AdiUts 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  disagrees  to  the  amendments  of 
the  House  to  the  bill  'S  268'  entitled 
"An  act  to  designate  the  Eagles  Nest  Wil- 
derness. Arapaho  and  White  River  Na- 
tional Forests,  in  the  SUite  of  Colorado." 
requests  a  conference  with  the  House  on 
the  disagreeing  votes  of  the  two  Houses 
thereon,  and  appoints  Mr.  Jackson.  Mr 
Metc.alf,  Mr.  H.ASKELL,  Mr  Abovrezk. 
Mr  Hatfield,  and  Mr.  McClike  to  be  the 
conferees  on  the  part  of  the  Senate. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  had  passed  a  bill  and  joint  resolu- 
tions of  the  following  titles,  in  which  the 
concurrence  of  the  House  is  requested: 

S.  3103.  An  act  to  provide  for  increased  par- 
ticipation by  the  United  States  In  the  Asian 
Development  Fund. 

SJ.  Res.  150.  Joint  resolution  to  authorize 
and  request  the  President  to  Issue  a  procla- 
mation designating  July  4  of  each  year  as 
"Independence  Day"; 

S.J  Res.  163.  Joint  resolution  to  authorize 
and  request  the  Presldei^t  to  l.s?ue  a  procla- 
mation designating  the  week  beginning 
May  9.  1976.  a.s  •'National  Small  Business 
Week'  ;  and 

S  J.  Res.  182    Joint  resolution  t-o  authorize 
and  request  the  President   X-o  Is.sue  a  procla- 
mation designating  the  period  of  May  9.  1976. 
through    May    15,    1976,    as    "National    Horse 
WeeV.   ■ 


Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  today  introducing 
a  joint  resolution  to  establish  a  Joint 
Committee  on  Intelligence.  This  com- 
mittee would  have  exclusive  legislative 
authority  over  foreign  intelligence  activ- 
ity and  authorization  authority  over  the 
CIA,  NSA.  and  other  foreign  intelligence 
agencies. 

The  joint  committee  I  propose  will  en- 
able Congress  to  effectively  monitor  and 
regulate  foreign  intelligence  activities 
with  less  danger  of  classified  informa- 
tion being  released.  In  consolidating  the 
responsibility  and  authority  for  intelli- 
gence oversight,  Congress  can  more  easily 
deal  with  the  Executive  and  the  complex 
intelligence  community. 

In  short,  this  committee  would  be  the 
most  responsible  way  to  give  Congress 
a  closer  watch  while  at  the  same  time 
reducing  the  risk  of  the  Congress  being 
the  source  of  damaging  intelligence  leaks 
I  call  on  my  colleagues  in  both  Houses 
and  on  both  sides  of  the  aisle  to  give 
.serious  consideration  to  this  solution  in 
an  effort  to  meet  a  most  pressing  issue 
in  a  reasonable  manner 


REQUEST  FOR  PERMISSION  FOR 
SUBCOMMITTEE  ON  MONOPOLIES 
AND  COMMERCIAL  LAW  OF  COM- 
MITTEE ON  THE  JUDICIARY  TO 
SIT  COMMENCING  AT  10  A.M. 
TODAY 

Mr  MEZVINSKY.  Mr  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  con.sent  that  the  Subcommit- 
tee on  MoDoixjlies  and  Commercial  Law 
of  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary  be 
allowed  to  sit  today  commencing  at 
in  a.  m.  for  purposes  of  marking  up 
H.R. 9182 

The  SPEAKER.  Ls  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Iowa"' 
Mr.  BALTVIAN  Mr.  Speaker,  resenlng 
the  right  to  object,  several  Members  have 
spoken  to  me  about  this  bill.  While  I 
confess  to  the  gentleman  from  Iowa  that 
I  do  not  knew  the  merits,  I  mu.-=t,  never- 
theless, object. 

Tlic  SPEAKER.  Objection  is  heard. 


CALL  OF  THE  HOUSE 

Mr.  DAVIS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  make  the 
point  of  order  that  a  quorum  Ls  not 
present 

The  SPEAKER  Evidently  a  quorum 
is  not  present. 

Mr  McFALL  Mr  Speaker  1  move  a 
call  of  the  House. 

A  cai:  of  the  House  was  ordered 

The  call  was  taken  by  electronic  de- 
vice, and  the  following  Members  failed 
to  respond: 

(RoU  No.  2451 


JOINT  RESOLUTION  INTRODUCED 
TO  ESTABLISH  JOINT  COMMITTEE 
ON  INTELLIGENCE 

<  Mr  CEDERBERG  asked  and  was  giv- 
en permission  to  address  the  House  for 
1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks. ' 

Mr.  CEDERBERG.  Mr.  Speaker,  at- 
tempts of  Congress  to  oversee  the  activi- 
ties of  tlie  Federal  Government  in  for- 
eign intelligence  gathering  have  been  of 
great  concern  to  us  all. 

Abuses  and  questionable  activities  on 
the  part  of  some  intelligence  agencies 
have  pointed  to  tlie  need  for  closer  con- 
gressional watch  over  such  activities. 
However,  the  Congress  handling  of  clas- 
sified information  has  left  much  to  be 
desired  and  has  undermined  efforts  for 
responsible  oversight. 
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Weaver 

Wilson.  Tex 

TounK.  Oa 

Whit* 

Wirth 

ZablocJd 

Wiggins 

WvUe 

The  SPEAKER.  On  this  rollcall  288 
Members  have  recorded  their  presence 
by  electronic  device,  a  quorum. 

By  unanimous  consent,  further  pro- 
ceedings under  the  call  were  dispensed 
with. 


PERMISSION  FOR  SUBCOMMITTEE 
ON  CRIME  OF  COMMITTEE  ON  THE 
JUDICIARY  TO  SIT  TODAY  DUR- 
ING THE  5-MINUTE  RULE 

Mr.  McFALL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  Subcommittee  on 
Crime  of  the  Committee  on  the  Judl- 
ciarj'  be  permitted  to  sit  today  during 
procedures  under  the  5-minute  rule  for 
purposes  of  marking  up  legislation  to 
reauthorize  the  law  enforcement  assist- 
ance program. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia? 

There  was  no  objection. 


MHJTARY  CONSTRUCTION  AU- 
THORIZATION FOR  FISCAL  YEAR 
1977 

Mr.  ICHORD  Mr  Speaker,  I  move 
that  the  House  resolve  itself  into  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union  for  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (H.R.  12384)  to  authorize  cer- 
tain construction  at  military  installa- 
tions and  for  other  purposes. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  Is  on 
the  motion  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Missouri  (Mr.  Ichord). 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

IN    THE    COMMITTEE    OF    THE    WHOLE 

Accordingly  the  House  resolved  itself 
into  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  Hou.se 
on  the  State  of  the  Union  for  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  H.R.  12384,  with 
Mr.  MiKVA  in  the  chair. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

By  unanimous  consent,  the  first  read- 
ing of  the  bill  was  dispensed  with 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  rule,  the 
gentleman  from  Missouri  (Mr.  Ichord) 
will  be  recognized  for  1  hour,  and  the 
gentleman  from  Virginia  <Mr,  White- 
hurst  )  will  be  recognized  for  1  hour. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Missouri  <Mr.  Ichord). 

Mr.  ICHORD.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consimie. 

Mr.  Chairman,  today  the  House  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Services  presents 
H.R.  12384.  the  military  construction 
authorization  bill  for  fiscal  year   1977. 

This  bill  Ls  to  provide  military'  con- 
struction authorization  and  related  au- 
thority in  support  of  the  military  de- 
partments and  defense  agencies. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  want  to  take  this  op- 
portunity to  thank  the  ranking  member 
of  the  Subcommittee  on  Military  Con- 
struction, the  distinguished  gentleman 
from  Virginia  'Mr.  Whitehurst*  and  all 
of  the  members  of  the  subcommittee  for 
their  tireless  efforts  during  the  hearing 
and  markup  sessions  on  this  bill. 

Without  their  diligence  and  the  high 
degree  of  attendance,  we  could  not  be 
here  today  to  seek  a  vote  on  H.R    12384. 


It  is  a  good  bill.  Mr  Ciiairinan.  It  is 
not  a  bill  for  the  Air  Force,  the  Navy,  the 
Army,  the  Marine  Corps,  or  of  the  Pen- 
tagon, It  is  a  committee  bill.  I  think  we 
have  performed  a  very  competent  job  of 
surgery  on  the  various  provisions  that 
we  bring  here  today. 

The  Defense  Department  requested 
new  authorization  in  the  amount  of 
$3,368,215,000  for  fiscal  year   1977 

This  marks  the  first  time  in  recent 
memory,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  the  new 
annual  request  was  less  than  the  Eunount 
requested  in  the  previous  year. 

As  submitted  to  the  Congress,  con- 
struction programs  for  fiscal  year  1977 
contain  nearly  500  Individual  line  Items 
at  approximately  300  military  Installa- 
tions within  the  United  States  and  over- 
seas. 

After  very  extensive  hearings  In  16 
separate  sessions  and  close  review  of  the 
projects,  the  committee  was  able  to  de- 
termine those  proposals  that,  in  its  view, 
could  be  deferred  without  Impairing  the 
operational  effectiveness  of  the  armed 
services  Our  rubcomxnittee  took  the  ap- 
proach. Mr.  Chairman,  that  we  could  not 
cut  projects  just  for  the  sake  of  cutting, 
but  would  eliminate  projects  tliat  we  felt 
could  be  deferred  without  damaging  our 
national  security.  In  certain  Instances, 
I  would  point  out.  we  added  projects 
where  it  was  determined  by  testimony 
that  the  priority  was  great  enough  to 
support  action  of  the  committee. 

The  committee  agreed  on  a  reduced 
total  in  the  amount  of  $3,328,735,000  in 
new  authorizations  which  I  would  point 
out  to  the  Members  of  the  House  is  $39.- 
480.000  less  than  the  total  amount  re- 
quested. 

While  it  is  not  possible  at  this  time  to 
discuss  each  project,  since  there  are  some 
500  of  them.  I  would  state  I  do  feel  that 
the  Members  will  be  interested  in  several 
significant  items  in  the  legislation. 

The  largest  project  In  the  measure  is  a 
$437  million  aeropropulsion  assistance 
test  facility  proposed  for  the  Arnold 
Engineering  and  Development  Center  in 
Tennessee.  The  Department  of  Defense 
requested  the  facility  saying  it  is  needed 
to  enable  the  United  States  to  keep  pace 
with  foreign  competitors  in  the  future 
development  of  aircraft  engines.  After 
receiving  convincing  testimony  from  var- 
ious witnesses  on  the  need  for  the  facil- 
ity, the  committee  recommended  its  ap- 
proval. Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  taken  a 
great  interest  in  this  project  and  have 
followed  it  very  closely,  even  to  the  ex- 
tent oi  going  out  to  the  Arnold  Engineer- 
ing Center  at  Tullahoma,  Term.,  which 
is  in  tlie  district  of  our  good  friend  and 
colleague,  the  gentleman  from  Tennes- 
see. Mr  Joe  Evins.  What  we  are  trying 
to  do  by  this  facility,  and  I  realize  It  is 
a  lot  of  money.  Mr.  Chairman,  but  the 
expenditure  of  this  money  can  be  saved 
by  the  development  in  the  future  of  onb 
one  major  aircraft  engine.  I  hope  that  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations  in  its  wis- 
dom will  fully  fund  this  proposal  and  not 
indulge  In  Incremental  funding  because 
to  do  so  would  be  penny  wise  and  poimd 
foolish. 

What  we  have  to  do,  Mr  Chairman,  to 
keep  up  in  the  field  of  aircraft  engines 
is  this — and  these  are  the  reasons  why 


it  is  so  expensive  We  have  to  be  able  to 
simulate  atmospheric  conditions;  we 
have  to  be  able  to  simulate  air  pressure; 
we  have  to  be  able  to  simulate  tempera- 
ture: we  have  to  be  able  to  simulate  air- 
flow; we  have  to  be  able  to  simulate  the 
angle  of  attack  of  the  engine  in  all  con- 
figixratlons  of  flight  from  .<;ea  level  all 
the  way  up  to  the  upper  limits  of  flight. 

As  a  pilot  who  has  dealt  somewhat  in 
an  amateurish  way  with  the  aircraft 
engine,  let  me  tell  this  body  that  it  ls 
very  easy  to  develop  an  engine  that  will 
operate  at  maximum  efficiency  at  sea 
level.  It  is  very  easy  to  develop  an  en- 
gine tliat  will  operate  at  maximum  ef- 
ficiency, say  at  30,000  feet  But  it  is  ex- 
tremely difficult  to  develop  an  engine 
that  will  operate  at  maximum  optimum 
efficiency  all  the  way  from  sea  level  up 
to  the  upper  limits  of  flight. 

In  order  to  properly  develop  such  an 
engine,  we  must  have  tliis  facility,  else 
we  have  to  do  the  testing  by  more  ex- 
pensive means.  That  is  the  reason  why 
this  facility  will  save  tlie  money  only  w  ith 
the  development  of  one  major  engine. 

We  took  testimony  from  Dr.  Stever, 
who  is  the  President's  technical  adviser, 
and  also  the  Director  of  the  National 
Science  Foundation,  who  ver>'  strongly 
supported  this  proposal.  I  tliink  I  can 
confidently  predict.  Mr.  Chairman,  that 
during  my  lifetime— if  I  do  not  stay  in 
the  Congress  perhaps  too  long — we  will 
have  new  aircraft  propulsion  systems 
coming  on  the  scene.  I  think  I  can  safely 
predict  that  we  will  have  new  fuels  I 
believe  that  in  the  course  of  my  lifetime 
those  new  fuels  will  take  the  course  of 
the  development  of  hydrogen  Hydro- 
gen is  a  marvelous  fuel,  but  we  cannot 
at  this  time  safely  handle  hydrogen  In 
such  massive  quantities  that  we  can 
practically  use  it  for  aircraft  propulsion. 
But  that  Is  all  in  the  future. 

For  the  next  50  years  I  would  say  we 
are  going  to  be  dealing  with  present  sys- 
tems already  in  being,  but  we  have  got 
to  improve  them.  I  think  that  improve- 
ments will  follow  the  concept  of  a  vari- 
able engine  that  will  internally  make  the 
changes  automatically  to  adju.st  to  the 
different  levels  of  flight.  That,  briefly.  Mr. 
Chairman.  Is  why  I  implore  tlie  Commit- 
tee on  Appropriatioias  to  fully  fund  this 
development  when  it  comes  before  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations. 

Pollution  abatement  projects  are  in- 
cluded throughout  the  bill.  The  amount 
for  air  pollution  abatement  is  $48,378.- 
000— $48,378,000  For  water  pollution  we 
have  a  grand  total  of  $110,423,000  It 
might  be  said  that  none  of  this  authoriza- 
tion of  $158.801,000— that  is  the  total- 
will  buy  us  any  more  defense 

But  it  will  help.  Mr.  Chairman,  to  bring 
the  defense  establishments  into  compli- 
ance with  the  Clean  Air  Act  and  the  Wa- 
ter Pollution  Crntrol  Act.  It  could  also 
help  us  toward  that  perhaps  Utopian 
goal  of  becoming  the  least  polluted  indu,-;- 
trlal  nation  in  the  world. 

Energy'  con.servation  projects  in  the  bill 
amount  to  $126,901,000.  Tills  again  is 
not  contributing  directly  U)  defense  but 
it  is  in  the  category  of  spt-nding  money 
to  save  money.  On  the  average  these 
projects  will  be  amortized  or  pay  for 
themselves  in  less  than  5  years  by  con- 
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serving  energy  and  thereby  helping  us 
tt)  reheve  our  energy  .shbrtages 

The  bill.  Mr.  Chairman,  provides  $112.- 
291.000  for  improved  physical  security 
at  installation-s  which  store,  maintain, 
and  is.sue  nuclear  weapon.s.  Thi.';  amount 
is  made  up  of  $51,968,000  for  the  Army. 
$31,621,000  for  Llic  Navy,  and  $28,703,000 
for  the  Air  Force  Our  committee  and  I 
am  sure  nearly  all  ol  the  Members  will 
join  in  supporting  these  security  meas- 
ures which  are  necessary  for  tlie  protec- 
tion of  our  nuclear  arsenal. 

Also  included  In  the  bill.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, is  $1,302,847,000  for  militar>-  family 
housing,  which  wa.^-  the  amount  re- 
quested by  the  EVepartment.  We  are  pro- 
posing the  construction  of  only  1.054  new- 
family  housing  units  in  this  country'  in 
this  bill  for  nearly  $47  mi'lion  of  the  total 
amount.  The  balance  is  to  be  used  for 
maintaining  and  operating  existing  units. 
Improvements  to  existing  quarters,  leas- 
ing costs,  and  payments  of  principal  and 
interest  on  mortgage  obligations. 

In  title  VI,  Mr.  Chairman,  the  Depart- 
ment requested  an  increase  in  the  per- 
square-foot  cost  of  enlisted  men's  bar- 
racks and  bachelor  ofTicer.s'  quarters.  The 
present  costs  are  $35  per  square  foot  for 
enlisted  men's  barracks  and  $37  for  bach- 
elor officers'  quarters.  Tlie  Department 
request  was  for  $39  and  $42  per  square 
foot  respectively.  The  committee  refused 
to  go  along  with  this  requested  increase 
but  did  agree  to  grant  an  increase  to  $37 
and  $41  respectively  per  square  foot. 

I  will,  Mr.  Chairman,  be  offering  an 
amendment  reducing  the  cost  limitations 
for  bachelor  officer  quarters  from  $41  to 
$39,  which  Is  necessary  because  of  a  mis- 
take I  personally  made  in  the  committee. 
I  faile<i  to  offer  an  amendment  reducing 
the  bachelor  officer  quarters  limitation  to 
the  proper  figure.  I  wiD  offer  an  amend- 
ment— which  I  am  sure  will  receive  sup- 
port because  it  will  save  several  hundreds 
of  thousands  of  dollars,  better  than  a 
million.  I  believe  by  reducing  the  cost 
limitations  to  $39,  thereby  maintaining 
the  traditional  differential  between  the 
limitations  on  enlisted  men's  barracks 
and  bachelor  officers'  quarters. 

Also  under  title  VI  a  provision  was 
added  to  enable  the  Defense  Department 
to  screen  it'?  excess  real  property  for  pos- 
sible use  in  excliange  for  new  property  to 
be  acquire^]  by  the  Department  for  mili- 
tary- requirements  before  turning  the 
excess  property  over  to  the  General  Serv- 
ices Administration.  As  stated  in  our  re- 
port, and  I  would  refer  Members  to  the 
report,  the  committee  has  been  con- 
cerned for  some  time  that  millions  of 
dollars  wortii  of  real  property  Is  being 
transferred  each  year  from  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  inventory  to  Greneral 
Services  Administration  while  at  the 
same  time  tlie  Defense  Department  is 
seeking  congressional  authority  for  new 
land  acquisitions  worth  many  millions 
of  dollars.  In  fact  we  are  operating  kind 
of  a  local  revenue  sharing  program  under 
these  procedures.  In  1974  and  1975  we 
exces.sed  to  the  General  Services  Admin- 
istration almost  $700  million  of  military 
property. 

This  provision  that  Is  in  the  bill  was 
developed  by  the  dlstinpulshed  gentle- 
man from  Florida   (Mr.  Bennett)    and 


myself  to  try  to  save  some  money.  It  is 
my  opinion  that  it  does  not  go  far 
enough,  so  our  committee  also  has  pro- 
posed that  the  Pentagon  explore  the  pos- 
sibiUty  ol  establishing  a  defense  facil- 
ities replacement  fund,  whereby  defense 
excess  real  property  or  property  not  op- 
timumly  used  could  be  sold  and  tlie  pro- 
ceeds ased  to  replace  needed  but  author- 
ized facilities  elsewhere  in  rural  areas  or 
in  areas  of  lesser  density  and  cost.  It  is 
our  hope  that  this  study  can  be  com- 
pleted within  6  months  from  the  date  of 
the  enactment  of  this  legislation. 

Then  the  committee  will  look  at  the 
proposals  and  see  if  we  cannot  develop 
ways  to  .save  more  money  in  providing  a 
national  defen.se  for  our  Nation. 

In  another  area  of  study  proposed  by 
the  committee.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  ad- 
ministration has  been  instructed  to  con- 
duct an  immediate  inquiry  into  the  high 
cost  of  military  hospitals,  compared  with 
civilian  hospitals.  Our  committee  was 
able  to  get  into  this  question  rather  ex- 
tensively when  it  heard  witnesses  regard- 
ing the  $70,900,000  requested  for  a  new 
hospital  at  Fort  Campbell.  Ky  Thanks  to 
the  efforts  of  our  colleague,  the  gentle- 
man from  Tennessee  >  Mr.  Beard  > .  our 
committee  founc  the  project  to  be  re- 
plete with  excessive  costs  and  we  have 
been  successful  in  reducing  the  S70  mil- 
lion to  $58,200,000.  without  reducing  the 
hospital's  proposed  bed  capacity  or  its 
potential  delivery  of  medical  services.  We 
are  going  to  go  into  this  problem  in  de- 
tail next  year  and  hope  that  we  can  save 
considerable  money  in  this  regard. 

In  title  VII,  for  Guard  and  Reserve 
Forces  facilities,  the  committee  felt  that 
the  total  amount  requested.  $127,072,000. 
was  insufficient.  So  we  increased  this 
amount  to  $164,677,000.  The  higher  fig- 
ure. I  would  point  out.  is  more  in  line  with 
the  amount  originally  requested  by  the 
Guard  and  Reserve  Forces  before  their 
individual  budget  requests  were  cut  back 
in  the  OMB  pr(x;ess. 

Generally  speaking.  Mr.  Chairman. 
this  bill  continues  the  emphasis  begun 
several  years  ago  on  people-oriented 
projects,  such  as  bachelor  and  family 
hoasing  construction,  improved  medical 
and  dental  facilities,  and  air  and  water 
pollution  abatement  programs. 

During  general  debate  on  the  bill,  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  am  certain  that  we  can  ex- 
pect considerable  discussion  on  the  re- 
cently announced  proposal  by  the  De- 
fense Department  to  realine  various  mili- 
tary installations  m  the  United  States 
an<i  its  t-erritories.  As  we  know,  our  ma- 
jority leader,  the  gentlemaJi  from  Massa- 
chusetts <  Mr.  O'Neill  > ,  havS  announced 
earlier  that  the  gentlem.an  would  offer 
an  amendment  to  require  certain  con- 
gressional review  of  these  proposed  re- 
alinements  before  they  are  finalized.  We 
r>n  the  committee,  have  worked  closely 
with  the  gentleman  from  Massachusetts 
I  Mr.  ONeild  and  the  gentleman's  co- 
.spon.sors  to  develop  language  upon  which 
we  can  agree  This  will  be  dl^^cusscd  later 
during  the  5-minute  rule. 

Tint,  briefly.  Mr.  Chairman,  is  the 
committee's  recommendation  to  the 
Hou.se.  Tliere  are  many  details  relating 
to  the  bill  which  I  did  not  discuss  but 
I  will  be  ready  to  answer  any  Member's 


questions  regarding  the  committee's  ac- 
tions and  our  recommendations.  We  be- 
lieve our  recommendation  to  the  House 
is  a  good  one  and  I  recommend  approval 
of  H.R    12384 

Mr.  WHITEHURST.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  con- 
sume. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  also  rise  in  support 
of  H.R.  12384.  I  will  not  take  much  of 
my  colleagues'  time.  I  would  like  to  say 
that  in  the  years  I  have  had  the  privi- 
lege of  serving  on  the  subcommittee.  I 
have  never  seen  a  bill  handled  as  ex- 
peditiously, and  at  the  same  time  as 
comprehensively,  as  this  measure  was 
handled  by  the  subcommittee  this  year 
I  f  itribute  that  to  the  splendid  leader- 
ship ol  my  good  coUeagxie  from  Missouri 
I  Mr.  Ichord  ' .  I  do  w  holeheartedly  sup- 
ix)rt  this  measure 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  m  support  of 
H.R.  12384.  the  military  construction 
authorization  bill  lor  fiscal  year  1977.  As 
my  dii^^tinguished  colleague  from  Missouri 
pointed  out  to  the  House,  our  subcom- 
mittee met  on  16  separate  occasions  and 
carefully  examined  nearly  500  proposed 
construction  projects. 

I  will  not  take  the  time  of  the  House 
to  repeat  what  most  ol  you  have  read  in 
our  rejxDrt  and  heard  the  chairman  of 
the  subcommittee  detail  in  his  state- 
ment. As  you  know,  some  projects  were 
deleted  and  others  added  to  the  bill. 

The  reductions  made  by  the  subcom- 
mittee and  agreed  to  by  the  fvill  com- 
mittee were  based  on  a  judgment  that 
these  items,  while  desirable  or  important. 
could  be  deferred  this  year  without  jeop- 
ardizing our  national  security  or  reduc- 
ing the  readine.ss  of  our  military  serv- 
ices. The  additions  were  made  on  the 
basis  of  convincing  testimony  in  terms  of 
their  high  priority. 

I  know  there  are  Members  who  feel 
that  there  are  justifiable  projects  in 
their  districts  which  deserve  to  be  au- 
thorized. I  can  only  say  that,  looking  at 
one  pro.iect  alone.  I  would  probably  agree 
with  them.  However,  we  were  obliged  to 
evaluate  each  project  on  its  merits  rela- 
tive to  other  proposed  projects. 

This  bill  is  limited  to  what  we  deem 
essential.  We  look  upon  a  stable  economy 
as  a  second  line  of  defense,  and  I  beUeve 
our  committee  has  brought  to  the  floor 
a  bill  that  provides  necessary  construc- 
tion at  military  bases  at  home  and 
abroad  at  the  same  time  recognizes  the 
call  for  economy  in  the  Federal  budget. 
This  year,  because  of  the  depressed 
construction  industry,  our  committee  be- 
lieves this  bill  takes  on  greater  signifi- 
cance in  that  it  can  help  put  jobless  peo- 
ple in  the  building  trades  to  work  around 
the  country. 

Throughout  hearings  on  this  bill,  the 
subcommittee  members  impressed  on  the 
Defense  Department  witnesses  the  need 
for  going  to  contract  on  these  project^ 
as  quickly  as  possible  not  only  to  help 
the  unemployment  situation  but  to  take 
advantage  of  a  better  bidding  climate  in 
the  construction  industry,  which  benefits 
every  taxpayer. 

Mr.  Chairman,  there  are  many  other 
things  I  could  say  about  this  legislation, 
but  will  not  take  the  time  of  the  House 
to  do  so  now.  We  on  the  committee  are 
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prepared  to  answer  any  questions  that 
the  MemtxTs  may  have  I  believe  we  have 
brought  before  the  House  a  very  sound 
bill  and  hope  that  the  Members  of  the 
Hou.se  will  support  HR  12384  unani- 
mously. 

Mr  ICHORD  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
such  lime  as  he  may  consume  to  the 
gentleman  from  California  » Mr.  Charles 
H   Wilson), 

Mr  CHARLES  H  WILSON  of  Cali- 
fornia. Mr  Chairman.  I  rise  in  complete 
support  of  the  bill  that  Is  now  before  us. 

Mr.  Chairman,  aeronautical  progress 
is  paced  by  jet  engine  technology.  The 
past  25  years  has  seen  many  changes  in 
engines  and  in  ground  facilities  required 
for  their  development. 

As  an  example,  engine  performance  In 
the  1950's  was  mainly  controlled  by  regu- 
lating fuel  flow  and  engines  could  be 
tested  In  altitude  cells  simply  by  directly 
connectlig  them  to  the  cell's  air  supply. 
Such  is  I...V  the  case  today  Engine  sys- 
tems of  the  1970's  are  much  more  com- 
plex and  this  trend  of  complexity  will 
continue  throughout  this  century.  An 
entire  propulsion  system.  Including  inlet 
and  exhaust  devices,  internal  moving 
Ijarts,  and  portions  of  the  aircraft  that 
affect  engine  performance,  must  be 
tested  on  the  ground  at  conditions  re- 
producing actual  flight  environments. 
Our  present  facilities  can  test  less  than 
10  percent  of  the  flight  envelopes  of  ad- 
vanced engines,  leaving  the  balance  to 
expensive  and  risky  flight  testing 

With  ASTF  our  scientists  and  engi- 
jipers  win  be  able  to  ground  test  an  en- 
gine-airframe  combination  over  vir- 
tually its  entire  flight  envelope.  Engi- 
neers will  be  able  to  test  engines  from 
start  at  sea  level  through  a  full  range 
of  maneuvers  at  all  speeds  and  altitudes. 
With  ASTF,  engine  developers  can  final- 
ize modifications  and  changes  that  will 
result  In  the  most  efficient  engines  pos- 
sible for  given  applications  before  pro- 
duction decisions  are  made.  Engine 
manufacturers  and  the  Government  can 
thus  avoid  expensive  changes  after  pro- 
duction in  addition,  ASTF  will  provide 
engines  that  will  use  less  fuel  and  that 
will  reduce  the  noise  and  air  pollution 
imiHict  on  the  environment. 

The  Aeronautics  and  Astronautics  Co- 
ordmatinK  Board  composed  of  DOD, 
NASA,  and  Department  of  Traasporta- 
tlon  representatives,  completed  the  ini- 
tial study  of  the  ASTF  in  1968.  Since 
then  highly  qualified  scientists  and  en- 
gineers within  the  Government  and  out- 
side the  Government  together  with  ex- 
ecutives in  industry  have  reviewed  and 
evaluated  the  proposal  in  detail  There 
Is  unanimous  consent  that  the  ASTF  is 
needetl  bv  the  aerospace  community  and 
Is  needed  now  A  typical  endorsement  by 
the  National  Science  Foundation,  sci- 
ence and  t<^chnoloKy  policy  offlce  for  the 
Office  of  Management  and  Budget  reads. 
In  part 

The  need  for  such  a  facility  Is  well  estab- 
lished Its  Implementation  can  be  expected 
to  result  in  a  contilderable  saving  In  the 
next  B;eiieratlon  of  commercial  and  military 
aircraft  by  minimizing  the  need  for  exten- 
sive flight  test-s  and  possible  structural  modl- 
flcatlona  of  the  vehicle. 


Mr  Chairman,  the  aeropropulsion 
systems  test  facility  will  be  a  vital  part 
of  our  Nation's  aerospace  development 
programs.  The  project  has  the  full  sup- 
port of  the  Nation's  scientific  and  engi- 
neering community.  The  full  ASTF  au- 
thorization deserves  the  fuU  support  of 
tJiis  Congress 

Mr  ICHORD  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  the 
gentleman  from  Mississippi  <Mr.  Mont- 
gomery' . 

Mr  MONTGOMERY  Mr.  Chairman. 
I  rise  In  support  of  this  legislation.  I 
would  like  to  commend  the  chairman 
of  the  subcommittee  and  the  members 
of  the  subcommittee  for  Increasing  the 
construction  funds  for  the  Guard  and 
Reserves. 

I  point  out.  Mr.  Chairman,  that  more 
missions,  more  combat  missions,  as  well 
as  support  missions  are  being  turned 
over  to  the  Guard  and  Reserve,  so  that  It 
makes  sense  that  military  construction 
funds  should  be  increased  to  the  Na- 
tional Guard  and  Reserve 

We  cannot  have  good  training  if  we 
do  not  have  proper  equipment  and  proper 
facilities — the  training  will  be  poor. 

Mr.  ICHORD.  Mr.  Chairman,  In  an- 
swer to  the  gentleman  from  Mississippi, 
I  would  refer  him  to  the  hearings.  I  have 
the  same  opinion  as  the  gentleman  from 
Mississippi.  Today,  we  are  spending 
around  53  or  55  percent  of  our  total  de- 
fense budget  for  military  compensation, 
personnel  compensation.  I  state  to  the 
gentleman  from  Mississippi  that  it  Is 
simply  a  matter  of  economics.  We  can- 
not get  the  equipment  that  we  need, 
and  we  are  going  to  have  to  start  rely- 
ing more  and  more  upon  our  Guard  and 
Reserve  Forces. 

We  have  got  to  beef  them  up.  We  have 
got  to  toughen  them  up.  We  have  got  to 
have  organizations  that  can  be  immedi- 
ately mobilized  In  case  of  a  need  for 
those  organizations. 

In  the  hearings  and  examinations  of 
the  wltn&sses,  I  and  many  other  mem- 
bers of  the  committee  expressed  great 
concern  that  the  Pentagon  had  cut  back 
this  military  construction  program  for 
the  Guard  and  Reserve  Forces  so  ex- 
tensively. I  think  the  problem  is  that 
the  people  developing  the  budget  are  on 
active  duty,  and  we  do  not  get  too  much 
Input  from  the  Guard  and  Reserve 
Forces.  I  will  state  that  quite  bluntly. 
and  I  think  it  should  stop  In  the  sub- 
mission of  these  budgets  to  the  Con- 
gress. 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  I  thank  the 
gentleman  and  totally  agree  with  what 
he  has  said. 

Mr.  ICHORD.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  the 
gentleman  from  Texas  <  Mr.  Kazen  ' .  a 
dlstin^\ii.shed  member  of  the  subcommit- 
tee. 

Mr  KAZEN,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank 
my  chairman  for  yielding  to  me  I  also 
want  to  commend  him  for  the  manner  In 
which  he  conduct4?d  the  hwirlngs  and 
markup  on  ihi.'^  bill  It  wius  really  a  pleas- 
ure to  work  with  him  and  cooperate  with 
him  on  this  legislation 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  particularly  to 


express  my  support  of  the  energy  con- 
servation projects  in  the  Air  Force  por- 
tion of  the  nulilar>-  cx>nstruction  bill. 
ThLs,  a.s  the  Members  know,  ls  a  very 
serious  national  problem.  We  must  look 
with  favor  upon  any  reasonable  proposal 
that  leads  to  substantial  .savings  m  en- 
ergy consiunption 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  year  the  Air  Force 
proiXKscs  a  $28  million  program  to  ac- 
complish 49  individual  projects  at  29 
bases  across  the  Nation  Included  in  the 
proposed  work  are  such  high -energy  pay- 
back items  as  improvement  in  the  effi- 
ciency of  lighting  and  insulation,  storm 
windows,  utility  control  and  monitonng 
systems,  and  improved  healing  controls. 

The  Air  Force  calculate.s  that  when 
completed,  these  projects  will  result  In 
energ\'  savings  equivalent  to  nearly  one- 
half  million  barrels  of  oil  annually. 

Let  me  at  this  point  note  anoUier  ex- 
ample of  energy  savings  contained  m  this 
bill.  Mr.  Chairman,  we  have  provided 
over  $18  million  for  the  Air  Training 
Command  projects  supix)rting  the  flight 
simulator  program  for  training  under- 
graduate pilots  and  instructors  These 
simulators  will  save  a  tremendous 
amount  of  fuel  because  they  would  elim- 
inate the  necessity  of  alrplanas  actually 
having  to  be  in  the  air.  These  simu- 
lators are  very  advanced  devices  that 
simulate  the  actual  flight  of  an  aircraft 
under  all  conditions;  for  this  reason,  our 
men  will  get  the  proper  training  and  at 
the  same  time  save  the  very  precious 
fuel  and  the  high  cost  that  it  takes  to 
fly  the  airplanes. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  energy  conserva- 
tion projects  contained  in  this  bill  reflect 
a  savings  of  $7  million  a  year.  The  cost 
of  tins  program  will  fc>e  amortized  m  4 
years.  Certainly  this  is  a  firm  step  on  the 
road  to  achieving  our  long-range  na- 
tional goal  of  self-sufficiency  in  energy 
production 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  bill  and  these 
projects  sliould  be  approved 

Mr.  ICHORD.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  New- 
Jersey  <Mr  Ho\^•.^RD>  for  the  purpose  of 
developing  the  colloquy. 

Mr.  HOWARD  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding  to  me 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  would  like  to  say  that 
one  of  the  important  con.sideratinn.s  in 
military  construction  has  to  do  with  the 
great  number  of  instances  where  the 
military  is  attempting  to  move  civilian 
persormel  Of  course,  the  movement  of 
the  civilian  persfinnel  can  do  a  great 
deal  of  economic  damage  to  many  areas 
of  the  country  And  so  an  amendment  is 
going  to  be  Introduced — and  I  believe  a 
substitute  will  be  presented  to  that  by 
the  gentleman  from  Missouri — which 
would  in  some  insUtnces  require  that  be- 
fore civUian  personnel  are  moved 
around  the  country'  or  taken  away  from 
a  certain  area,  the  military  must  send 
to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services  a 
report  on  the  effects  not  only  environ- 
mentally, but  economically,  to  the  areas 
which  will  lo.se  the  personnel. 

Mr.  Chairman,  as  the  bill  and  the 
amendments  are  .set  up.  the  criteria  for 
just  being  considered  by  the  Committee 
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on  Armed  Services — no  determination 
made,  but  just  that  they  have  to  report 
the  facts  and  figures  to  the  Committee 
on  Armed  Services — Ls,  No.  1.  the  base 
being  considered  must  have  at  least 
a  total  of  500  civilian  personnel  work- 
ing there  and  the  m.ove  must  involve  the 
lass  of  at  least  50  percent  of  the  civilian 
jjersonnel. 

So  we  could  see  a  situation  where 
there  may  be  25.000  civilian  personnel 
located  in  an  area  where  the  military 
could  arbitrarily  move  out  of  that  area 
12.000  jobs  without  any  consideration  by 
the  Committee  on  Armed  Services  They 
could  devasUite  an  area  because  the 
12.000  people  would  not  technically  be 
50  percent  or  more  of  the  total  civilian 
personnel. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  intend  to  offer  at  the 
proper  time  a  perfecting  amendment  to 
the  Ichord  .substitute  that  would  include 
everything  that  the  gentleman  from 
Missouri  would  Include  but  would  add 
one  thing.  It  would  put  in  a  figure  of  700 
people.  The  movement  of  700  people, 
civilian  personnel,  would  be  a  major  eco- 
nomic disaster  for  many  of  the  areas  in 
this  country. 

And  so  It  will  say  that  If  they  move 
50  percent  of  the  totnl  personnel  or  if 
they  move  more  than  700  persons,  what 
they  have  to  do — and  I  do  not  think  this 
goes  too  far — is  to  report  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Services  all  the  facts 
concerning  the  impact  that  that  move 
would  have,  including  the  economic  im- 
pact, Tlien  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services  would  have  3  months  in  which 
to  look  it  over.  If  they  feel  it  is  nece.s.sary. 
If  they  feel  it  is  worthwhile,  and  if  they 
feel  it  Is  a  good  thing  for  the  military 
and  for  the  country,  then  they  would  do 
nothing  and  the  move  would  take  place. 

If  they  feel  it  !.■-  not  necessary  or  it 
would  cause  more  damage  than  the  move 
would  be  worth,  then  they  would  make  a 
recommendation  to  the  House. 

Mr  Chairman,  I  would  hope  that  the 
committee  will  accept  this  small  amend- 
ment when  it  is  introduced.  I  hope  the 
House  will  accept  this  amendment  when 
it  is  introduced,  becau.se  the  amendment 
and  the  .substitute  are  fine,  but  they  leave 
one  big  loophole  which  could  lead  to  a 
great  deal  of  damage  that  could  be  done 
to  the  economy  and  to  many  of  the  dis- 
tricts around  the  countn.-.  This  perfect- 
ing amendment  would  correct  that,  and  I 
certainly  hope  that  the  committee  and 
the  gentleman  from  Missouri  'Mr. 
IcHORDt  will  accept  the  perfecting 
am'^ndment  when  it  is  introduced. 

Mr.  GINN  Mr  Chairman,  the  Army 
ha.^  been  activating,  manning,  and  equip- 
ping three  new  divisions  by  reallocating 
its  man[>ower  within  existing  manpower 
ceilings  during  the  last  2  years.  As  a 
necessarv"  part  of  this  program  it  has  re- 
quested facilities  at  the  three  installa- 
tions which  are  housing  the  new  divi- 
sions. This  year's  authorization  act  pro- 
vides another  phase  of  this  Important 
program. 

At  Port  Ord.  Calif  ,  the  new  home  of 
the  7th  Infantr>-  Division  the  fiscal  year 
1977  program  will  provide  $14,453,000  for 
aviation  facilities,  energy  conservation, 
and  water  pollution  abatement  projects 
At    this    installation    many    permanent 


buildings  originally  constructed  for  other 
missions  are  being  converted  for  use  by 
the  division,  therefore,  the  initial  costs 
are  greatly  reduced. 

At  Port  Polk.  La  .  the  home  of  the 
5th  Infantry  Division — mechanized — this 
year's  authorization  will  provide  another 
major  increment  of  the  troop  housing 
and  tactical  equipment  shops  needed  by 
the  Division.  The  $48,194,000  recom- 
mended this  year  will  also  provide  a  bad- 
ly needed  flight  control  tower  and  fur- 
ther improvements  in  water  pollution 
abatement.  An  additional  $25,510,000  is 
included  for  652  units  of  onpost  family 
hou.'^mp  It  is  hoped  that  community  de- 
velopment of  ofTpost  family  housing  will 
become  available  in  the  next  few  years  to 
help  in  meeting  future  need.-.  The  com- 
mittee recognizes  that  the  most  impor- 
tant facility  still  remaining  is  a  new  hos- 
pital and  understands  that  the  Army 
plans  to  include  that  project  in  the  next 
budget  in  keeping  with  the  hospital  de- 
sign schedule. 

At  Port  Stewart  and  Hunter  .Army  Air- 
field, which  IS  the  home  of  the  24th  In- 
fantry Division,  the  S40,083,000  in  this 
year's  program  will  provide  the  third 
phase  of  troop  housing,  a  warehouse, 
dental  clinic,  post  office,  and  water  pol- 
lution abMement  facihties.  While  the.se 
facilities  are  to  support  an  infantry  di- 
vision they  would  also  be  required  if  the 
division  were  to  be  converted  to  a  mech- 
anized divLsion.  The  Army  has  completed 
a  .'■tudy  directed  by  the  Appropriations 
Committee  on  the  adequacy  of  this  in- 
stallation to  house  a  mechani7ed  divi- 
sion. The  confirmaticn  that  this  installa- 
tion can  continue  to  be  ufed  if  the  in- 
fantry division  Is  ever  converted  to  a 
mechanized  divLsion  eliminates  a  ques- 
tion that  had  been  raised  about  the  long 
term  value  of  this  installation,  the  larg- 
est Army  base  east  of  the  Mississippi. 

In  summary,  approval  of  the  fiscal 
year  1977  authorization  act  will  provide 
another  large  segment  of  the  facilities 
required  to  adequately  house  the  three 
new  divisions  which  will  so  greatly  im- 
prove the  Army's  combat  power, 

Mrs.  MINK,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  in 
strong  support  of  the  new  O'Neill  amend- 
ment to  H,R,  12384  which  stipulates  that 
no  milltar;»'  installation  may  be  closed 
or  subjected  to  a  major  reduction  in 
force  during  fiscal  year  1977  without 
ample  notification  of  the  House  and  Sen- 
ate Armed  Services  Committees.  This,  in 
essence,  will  provide  a  1-year  stay  on  all 
military  base  closures  or  transfers  of 
major  militan--  installations.  By  requir- 
ing that  a  report  be  filed  1  year  prior  to 
any  base  closure  or  major  consolidation. 
It  will  certainly  ease  the  economic  impact 
within  the  affected  communities. 

On  April  9.  1976,  our  majority  leader 
Introduced  an  amendment  to  the  Mili- 
tary Procurement  Authorization  Act 
which  would  have  required  a  3-year  no- 
tice and  economic  impact  studies  for  any 
reduction  in  a  military  installation  which 
was  to  exceed  50  percent.  Unfortunately, 
this  amendment  was  not  adopted.  Al- 
though I  would  have  preferred  to  see 
adoption  of  this  particular  measure,  the 
amendment  he  offers  today  is  a  compro- 
mise I  feel  we  should  all  support. 

I  believe  that  It  Is  only  fair  that  the 


Department  of  Defense  provide  the  Con- 
gress with  reports  on  detailed  fiscal,  eco- 
nomic, budgetary,  and  military  effects  in 
relation  to  our  national  defense  and  to 
the  affected  area  In  addition,  the  sub- 
mission of  estimates  on  unemployment 
compensation,  manpower  retraining,  re- 
location expenses,  and  militar>'  construc- 
tion and  rehabilitation  costs  resulting 
from  the  proposed  closure  or  consolida- 
tion wUl  provide  us  with  information  on 
the  budgetary  and  social  implications 
and  ramifications  we  would  need  to  pre- 
pare for  any  DOD  action  of  this  nature 
We  are  all  aware  that  within  the  last 
2  months,  the  Department  of  Defense 
has  announced  the  closing,  reduction,  or 
consolidation  of  more  than  98  military 
installations  in  the  United  States,  "Hie 
official  announcement  on  these  actions 
came  to  many  of  us  verj'  abruptly,  and 
with  very  little  justification.  The  mtent 
of  this  amendment,  as  I  understand  it, 
IS  to  require  the  DOD  to  provide  relevant 
information  to  the  Congress  to  justify 
their  decision  on  whether  it  is  a  matter 
of  economics  or  defense  strategy. 

We  are  being  asked  as  Members  of 
Congress  to  live  with  a  record  high 
budget  for  defense  items.  In  view  of  this 
fact.  I  firmly  believe  that  we  are  justified 
In  requesting  that  the  Department  of 
Defense  provide  us  with  comprehensive 
documentation  of  their  rationale  for  any 
drastic  moves  such  as  base  closures  or 
major  manpower  reduction  in  their 
operations. 

The  O'Neill  amendment  is  the  orJy  fair 
and  reasonable  route  to  take  in  dealing 
with  this  vital  concern,  and  I  would  hope 
that  the  House  will  support  thLs  measure. 
As  I  have  stated  in  the  past  on  this 
Issue,  it  makes  no  sense  that  an  ag^ency 
of  the  Government  is  not  guided  imder 
more  stringent  rules  and  requirements, 
especially  at  a  time  when  we  are  suffering 
from  such  high  rates  of  unemployment 
and  spending  billions  in  creating  jobs  in 
order  to  provide  for  the  economic  and 
employment  needs  of  our  population.  In 
any  move  by  our  governmental  a.gencles 
w^hich  affects  our  critical  economic  situa- 
tion, the  Congress  should  have  a  greater 
voice,  and  I.  therefore,  urge  the  adoption 
of  this  amendment. 

Mr.  E"V1NS  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Chair - 
mar ,  I  want  to  emphasize  the  Importance 
of  the  full  authorization  recommended 
in  this  bill  for  the  Aeropropulsion  Sys- 
tems Test  Facility  which  th:  Air  Force 
proposes  to  bmld  at  the  Arnold  Engineer- 
ing Development  Center  In  the  Fourth 
District  of  Tennessee,  which  I  am 
honored  to  represent  in  the  Congress. 

This  is  a  vital  project — an  essential 
project — and  a  project  that  must  move 
forward  on  a  planned  and  uninterrupted 
basis  to  assure  completion  in  the  shortest 
possible  time  at  the  least  possible  cost 

It  has  been  said  that  this  test  facility 
holds  the  key  to  the  future  of  surcraft 
development — ^becaase  In  this  Center  will 
be  the  facilities  with  the  capability  and 
capacity  of  testing  the  aircraft  of  the 
future. 

This  facility  is  vital  to  our  national 
defense  because  Its  completion  will  mean 
that  there  will  be  a  complete  testing 
facility  where  tests  can  be  conducted  on 
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military  aircruft  planned  for  develop- 
ment in  decades  to  come. 

The  AEEX"  at  thLs  time  has  the  greatest 
capability  for  aerospace  testing  In  the 
free  world. 

Tlii.s  project  has  been  studied  and 
evaluated  by  the  Department  of  Defense 
for  some  10  vears  this  facility  will 
maintain  Uie  rapability  of  the  AEDC  and 
the  nation  to  test  engmes  even  larger 
and  more  powerful  in  the  future. 

The  time  for  study  Is  over — the  time 
has  come  for  action  to  initiate  construc- 
tion at  the  earliest  time  possible. 

There  seems  to  be  little  argument  that 
this  facility  is  needed  and  should  be 
built. 

There  has  been  a  question  raised  over 
whether  this  project  should  be  author- 
ized for  full  funding — or  for  piecemeal, 
iiuremental   funding. 

The  Subcommittee  on  Military  Instal- 
lations and  Facilities  and  the  Armed 
Services  Committee  in  the  report  on  this 
bill  said  that  the  committee  "carefully 
evaluated  the  need  for  full  authoriza- 
tion in  fiscal  year  1977"  and  concluded 
that  full  authorization  was  important 
and  necessary. 

This  project  is  a  very  complex,  compli- 
cated, highly  sophisticated  project  In- 
volving a  number  of  custom-made  com- 
ponents. 

Such  components  require  long  lead- 
time  to  fabricate  and  build. 

In  addition,  the  buildings  to  house 
this  facility  must,  in  many  instances, 
be  built  on  a  plarmed  basis  with  con- 
struction coordinated  with  the  avail- 
ability of  the  various  components.  In 
other  words,  some  of  these  testing  ele- 
ments must  be  placed  on  foundations 
and  the  buildings  constructed  around 
them. 

Full  authorization  will  permit  the  Air 
Force  to  secure  the  services  of  a  single 
prime  contractor — and  will  permit  the 
prime  contractor  to  secure  his  subcon- 
tractors and  to  order  the  components  on 
a  basL*?  that  will  guarantee  delivery  at 
the  proper  time  in  the  sequence  of  con- 
struction. 

Piecemeal  authorization  would  create 
confusion  and  make  Impossible  a  weU- 
planned  schedule — with  construction 
proceeding  in  fits  and  starts  as  authori- 
zations are  made,  with  orders  delayed 
for  components,  and  with  the  cost  to  the 
taxpayer  increasing  with  each  delay. 

So,  I  urge — I  join  the  committee  In 
urging — that  this  project  receive  the  full 
authorization  of  $437  million  recom- 
mended by  the  committee  in  the  public 
interest  so  that  this  Important  and  es- 
sential project  can  move  forward  at  the 
earliest  time  possible  in  the  national 
Interest. 

Mr  CLEVELAND  Mr.  Chairman,  it  is 
my  understiinding  that  Majority  Leader 
O'Neill  intends  to  offer  an  amendment 
with  Congressman  Cohen  tliis  afternoon 
to  the  military  construction  bill,  which 
would  require  a  1-year  notification  by  the 
Department  of  Defense  prior  to  the  clo- 
sure or  major  reduction  of  any  military 
base,  as  well  as  a  detailed  statement  of 
the  fiscal,  economic  and  military  effects 
to  be  occasioned  by  any  such  action. 

I  plan  to  support  the  Cohen-O'Neill 
amendment,  which  is  a  modified  and  In 
my  opinion  far  better  one  than  ttiat  pro- 


posed earlier  to  a  different  mea.sure  The 
details  of  todays  ainendment  were 
worked  out  in  consultation  not  only  with 
Congressman  Cohen  of  Maine  but  also 
Congressman  Ichord  of  Missouri.  I  regard 
the  amendment  as  a  very  fair  and  rea- 
sonable compromise- 
Last  month,  I  voted  against  Mr. 
O'Neill's  amendment  to  the  defense  au- 
thorization bill,  on  the  grounds  that  I 
thought  it  a  hastily  put  together  and  in- 
sufiQciently  considered  proposal.  It  would 
have  required  a  retroactive  3 -year 
notification  to  the  Congress  before  a  mili- 
tary base  could  be  closed  or  reduced,  go- 
ing back  to  1973,  a  stipulation  I  and  many 
others  thought  too  restrictive.  It  would 
have  tied  the  hands  of  the  Secretary  of 
Defense  by  putting  on  automatic  freeze 
on  the  status  quo.  In  fact,  some  Mem- 
bers maintained  that  the  language  of 
that  amendment  would  have  put  a  per- 
manent halt  to  base  closures  It  did  not 
address  itself  to  what  was  considered 
the  major  question,  that  of  requiring  an 
economic  impact  statement.  It  raised  the 
Issue  of  germaneness,  inasmuch  as  it  was 
proposed  as  an  amendment  to  a  procure- 
ment bill.  And  finally,  it  was  of  doubtful 
constitutionality. 

However.  I  am  comfortable  with  the 
compromise  amendment  to  be  presented 
today  to  the  mihtary  construction  bill 
I  had  already  contacted  Congressman 
Cohen's  office  and  agreed  to  support  his 
amendment,  the  purpose  of  which  is  sub- 
stantially Included  in  the  amendment  to 
the  bill  under  coiisideration  today.  There 
is  no  question  of  germaneness,  since  It  is 
being  proposed  to  a  militarj'  construction 
bill,  so  that  we  are  certainly  in  order  to 
consider  past  as  well  as  future  construc- 
tion. It  clearly  meets  tl^ie  constitutional 
objections  to  the  first  O'Neill  amendment. 
The  O'Neill-Cohen  amendment  gives 
to  the  Congress  for  the  first  time  the 
vitally  important  function  of  oversight 
In  connection  with  anticipated  closures, 
reductions  and  major  changes  in  mili- 
tary installations.  If  the  Congress  has  the 
collective  wisdom  to  provide  the  appro- 
priations for  these  installations  and  ac- 
tivities to  begin,  then  I  reject  the  asser- 
tions and  we  do  not  possess  the  ability  to 
monitor  their  effectiveness,  need  and 
subsequent  obsolescence. 

The  major  portion  of  this  amendment 
is  the  requirement  of  an  economic  im- 
pact statement  in  the  case  of  planned 
closures  and  reductions  It  would  place 
the  burden  of  proof  on  the  military  to 
justify  any  such  announced  move,  by 
requiring  a  thorough  and  exact  assess- 
ment of  the  effects  of  closures  and  re- 
ductions, not  only  on  the  budget,  but  on 
the  lives  and  livelihoods  of  the  people 
and  businesses  involved. 

It  requires  a  1-year  notification  period 
before  any  such  action  could  take  effect, 
which  is  a  reasonable  and  sufficient  pe- 
riod to  consider  and  adjust  to  the  change 
It  affects  only  fiscal  year  1977,  and  does 
not  impose  an  unduly  restrictive  time 
requirement  on  the  military. 

We  must  recognize  that  this  amend- 
ment will  not  prohibit  base  closures  or 
reductions  or  realinements.  In  fact,  it 
specifically  permits  such  actions  if  the 
President  certifies  to  the  Congress  that 
they  are  necessitated  by  military  emer- 
gency  or   national   security.   Given   the 


need  for  economic  and  fiscal  restraint, 
and  Uie  ever-changing  militiiry  tech- 
nologv-.  some  closures,  realinements  and 
reductions  are  undoubtedly  justifiable 
But  in  such  cases  we  in  the  Congress 
must  be  a.s.sured  to  our  complete  satis- 
faction that  indeed  they  are.  This  will  be 
the  case  if  the  O  Neill-Cohen  amendment 
is  adopted,  by  its  .stipulation  of  an  eco- 
nomic impact  sUitcment  The  original 
O'Neill  amendment  did  not  require  such 
a  statement,  and  I  think  that  upon  con- 
sideration, the  wisdom  of  tliose  who  op- 
posed that  amendment  will  be  evident 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
support  the  compromise  O'Neill-Cohen 
amendment.  It  gives  the  Congress  a 
measure  of  oversight  necessary  to  judge 
the  effectiveness  of  our  defense  installa- 
tions; it  will  insure  that  any  base  clo- 
sures or  realinements  which  are  enacted 
will  be  in  the  best  interests  of  our  na- 
tional security  and  economy:  and  it  will 
provide  adequate  advance  time  tor  indi- 
viduals and  commimities  to  readjust.  Its 
compromise  provisions  are  in  the  best 
interests  of  all  parties  involved 

Mr.  HUGHES  Mr  Chairman.  I  rise  in 
support  of  the  military  construction  au- 
thorisation bill,  particularly  .section  608, 
which  provides  for  a  transfer  of  14  acres 
from  the  Secertary  of  the  Navy  to  the 
Airship  Association  for  u.se  as  a  per- 
manent site  for  an  airship  museum  at  the 
Naval  Air  Station  in  Lakehurst.  N.J.  I 
compliment  the  chairman  and  the  com- 
mittee in  Uie  inclusion  of  Uiis  .section, 
which  is  similar  to  H.R.  9655  and  9626 
Introduced  by  myself,  Hon  Edwin 
PoRSYTHE  and  my  other  New  Jersey 
colleagues. 

As  many  Members  are  no  doubt  aware, 
hangar  No.  1  of  the  Lakehurst  Naval  Air 
Station  was  designated  a  national  shrine 
In  1971  when  the  air  station,  one  of  the 
three  oldest  in  America,  celebrated  its 
50th  year  of  active  service.  The  Lake- 
hurst Naval  Air  Station  had  been  tlie 
operating  base  of  the  Navy's  operation 
since  1921  until  its  mission  was  recently 
changed  due  to  the  ce.ssation  of  the  air- 
ship program.  It  is  also  the  site  of  the 
Hindenburg  explosion  on  May  6.  1937 

The  recipient  of  this  land  transfer  Ls 
the  Airship  Association,  a  nonprofit  cor- 
poration which  plans  to  create  a  museum 
to  house  displays  and  serve  as  a  reposi- 
tory of  airship  information  The  Airship 
Association  was  formed  by  Vice  .'\dm 
Charles  E.  Rosenthal,  US  Nav\'.  retired, 
the  world's  foremost  expert  on  lighter- 
than-alr  ships.  In  tlie  past,  the  Airship 
A.ssasciation  has  been  forced  to  borrow 
facihties  at  the  Lakehurst  Station  for 
the  storage  of  part  of  its  collection 

This  museum  center  w  ill  prove  to  be  an 
asest  to  the  Navy,  the  State  of  New- 
Jersey,  and  the  entire  Nation  It  will  com- 
plement the  Nav>'s  training  mLssion  at 
Lakehurst.  This  is  a  magnificent  oppor- 
tunity to  enhance  a  Government  facility 
with  no  exF>endlture  of  the  taxpayers' 
money.  Instead,  the  private,  not-for- 
profit  Air-ship  Association  intends  to  build 
a  facility  dedicated  to  educational  pur- 
pos&s. 

There  are  safeguards  within  section 

608  which  guarantee  that  the  lands  will 
actually  be  used  for  the  construction  of 
the  airship  museum,  and  that  such  con- 
struction   must    begin    within    5    years. 
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.^ddltionally,  the  Secretarj-  of  the  Navy 
will  give  prior  approval  for  the  structure, 
any  fees  i/o  be  charged,  and  require  guar- 
antees of  proi>er  maintenance. 

In  summary.  Mr.  Chairman,  section 
608  of  tlie  military  construction  autliori- 
zation  will  make  possible  an  airship 
museum  that  promises  to  substantially 
improve  the  Naval  Air  Station  at  Lake- 
hurst at  no  cost  to  the  taxpayer.  In  view 
of  its  history.  Lakehurst  Naval  Air  Sta- 
tion is  a  most  suitable  and  fitting  loca- 
tion for  such  a  facility. 

Mr.  ICHORD.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  have 
no  further  requests  for  time. 

Mr,  'WHITEHURST.  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  have  no  further  requests  for  time. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Pursuant  to  the 
rule,  the  clerk  will  now  read  the  bill  by 
titles. 

The  clerk  read  as  follows: 

H.R.    12384 

Be  it  enacted   by    the   Senate   and   House 
of  Representatives   of   the    United    States   of 
America  in  CongTess  assembled . 
TITLE  I 

Sec  101.  The  Secretary  of  the  .\rmy  rriiy 
establish  or  develop  military  Installatlona 
and  facilities  by  acquiring,  con.structlng, 
cx)nvertlng,  rehabilitating,  or  Installing 
permanent  or  temporary  public  worlw,  in- 
cluding land  acquisition,  site  preparation, 
appurtenances,  utilities,  and  equipment  for 
the  following  acquisition  and  construction: 
Inside  the  Untted  States 
ttnlted  states  armt  forces  command 

Port  Bragg,  North  OaroUna  >31, 488.000 

Fort  Campbell.  Kentucky,  *65, 387,000, 

Port  Carson.  Colorado.  $8,667,000. 

Port  Drum.  New  York.  •3,300,000 

Port  Hood.  Texas,  $18,782,000. 

Port  Lewis,  Washington,  $214,000 

Port  McCoy,  Wlscon,s:n,  $1,238.00'J 

Fort  George  G  Meade,  Mar%'land.  $1,142.- 
000. 

Fort  Ord.  Callforina  814.453  000. 

Port  Polk,  Louisiana,  $48,194,000. 

Port  Riley,  Kansiaa,  $5,694,000 

Port  Stewart  Hunter  Army  Air  Field. 
Georgia,  $40,083,00<J 

Port  Walnwnpht,  AIa,ska.  $15,102,000 

UNrrED    STATES     ARMY     TRAINING    AND    DOCTRINE 
COMMAND 

Port  Belvolr.  Virginia,  $8,977,0(X). 
Port  Bennlnp,  GeorRla.  $10,394,000. 
Fort  Bliss  Texas,  $12,755,000. 
Fort  Eustls.  Virginia.  $3,016  000 
Fort    Benjamin    Harrison,    Indiana,    $987,- 
000. 
Port  Knox,  Kentucky.  $7,767,000. 
Port  Leavenworth,  Kansas,  $190,000. 
Port  I^e.  Virginia,  $1,115,000 
Fort  Rucker.  Alabama,  $1,841,000. 
Fort  Sin,  Oklahoma,  $1,181,000 
Port  Leonard  Wod,  Mls.so\irl,  $15,249,000 

tJNITED     STATES     ARMY      MILITART     DISTRICT     OF 
WASHTNGTON 

Cameron   Station.   Virginia,    $1,265,000, 
Fort  McNalr,   District  of  Columbia,  $722,- 
000 

UNITED    STATES    ARMT     MATERIEL    COMMAND 

Aberdeen  Proving  Ground,  Maryland.  $726  - 
000. 

Detroit  Arsenal,  Michigan,  9340.000. 

Kan.sas  Army  Animuntlon  Plant.  Kansas, 
$493,000. 

Letterkenny  Army  Depot.  Pennsylvania. 
$8,357,000. 

Port  Monmouth.  New  Jersey,  $495,000 

Natlrk  Laboratories,  Mas.sachu.sett8  $118- 
000. 

Plcatlnny    Arsenal.    New    Jersey,    $560,000. 

Pine   BKifT,    Arkan-sas,    $6,934,000 

Pueblo  Army  Depot.  Colorado,  $417,000. 
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Radford  Army  Ammunition  Plant,  Virginia, 
$25,663,000. 

Redstone    Arsenal,    Alabama.    $1,126,000. 

Scranton  Army  Ammunition  Plant,  Penn- 
sylvania, $162,000 

Seneca   Army   Depot,   New  York,   $421,000 

Sharpe  Army  Depot,  California,  $561,000. 

Sierra  Army  Depot,   California,  $1,489,000 

Tooele    Army    Depot,    Utah,    $2,572,000 

USA  Fuel  Lubrication  Research  Laboratory, 
Texas.  $469,000. 

Watervllet  Arsenal,  New  York,  $3,383.- 
000. 

WTilte  Sands  Missile  Range.  New  Mexico, 
$349,000. 

Woodbridge  Research  Facilities,  Virginia, 
$2,130,000 

Yuma  Proving  Ground,  Arizona,  $6,978,000. 

AMMUNmON    FACILrrlES 

Holston  Army  Ammunition  Plant,  Tennes- 
see, $1,118,000. 

Indiana  Army  Ammunition  Plant,  Indiana, 
$6,758,000. 

Lone  Star  Army  Ammunition  Plant,  Texas, 
$116,000 

Ijonghorn  Army  Anmiunltlon  Plant.  Texas. 
$86,0OU 

Milan  Army  Ammunition  Plant,  Tennessee. 

$512,«  (I 

Radford  Armv  Ammunition  Plant,  Virginia. 
$387,000. 

Sunflower  Army  Ammunition  Plant,  Kan- 
sas. $15,238,000 

Volunteer  Army  Ammunition  Plant,  Ten- 
nessee, $285,000 

UNrrED  STATES  MILITARY  ACADEMY 

United  States  Military  Academy.  West 
Point,    New    York.   $2,857,000. 

UNITED   STATES   ARMY    HEALTH    SIXVICES 
COMMAND 

Pltzslmons  Army  Medical  Center.  Colorado, 
$244,000. 

Walter  Reed  Army  Medical  Center,  Wash- 
ington, District  of  Columbia,  $1,108,000. 

tlNnXD  STATES   ARMY    MnjrTAEY    TRAFFIC 
COMMAND 

Sunny  Point  Army  Terminal,  North  Caro- 
lina, $531,000. 

NtJCLEAR  WEAPONS   SECURITY 

Various  Locations,  $2,575,000. 

OirrsiDE  THE  United  States 

EIGHTH    UNITED   STATES    ARMY,    KOREA 

Various  Locations.  $13,669,000. 

UNITED  STATES  ARMY,    JAPAN 

Okinawa,  $124,000, 

UNITED   STATES   ARMT   SECCRITT   ACENCT 

Various  Locations,  $4,480,000. 

UNITED   STATES   ARMY,   EUROPE 

Germany.  Various  Locations,  $15,907,000. 

Italy.  Various  Locations,  $1,088,000. 

Various  Locations:  For  the  United  States' 
share  of  the  cost  of  multilateral  programs  for 
the  acquisition  or  construction  of  military 
facilities  and  installations.  Including  Inter- 
national military  headquarters,  for  the  col- 
lective defense  of  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty 
Area,  $80,000,000;  Provided,  That  within 
thirty  days  sifter  the  end  of  each  quarter, 
the  Secretary  of  the  Army  shall  furnish  to 
the  Committees  on  Armed  Services  and  on 
Appropriations  of  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  a  description  of  obliga- 
tions incurred  as  the  United  States'  share 
of  such  muUllat«raJ  programs. 

NUCLEAR  WEAPONS  SECtTRITT 

Varloas  Locations,  $49,393,000. 

Sec.  102.  The  Secretary  of  the  Army  may 
establish  or  develop  Army  InstaJlatlons  and 
facilities  by  proceeding  with  construction 
made  necessary  by  changes  In  Army  missions 
and  responslbUltles  which  have  been  occa- 
sioned by :  1 1 )  unforeseen  security  considera- 
tions, (2)  new  weap>ons  developments,  (3) 
new  and  unforeseen  research  and  develop- 


ment requirements,  or  (4')  improved  produc- 
tion schedules  If  the  Secretary  of  Defense 
determines  that  deferral  of  such  construction 
for  inclusion  in  the  next  Military  Construc- 
tion Authorization  Act  would  be  Inconsistent 
with  Interests  of  national  security,  and  In 
connection  therewith  to  acquire,  construct, 
convert,  rehabilitate,  or  Install  permanent 
or  temporary  public  works.  Including  land 
acquisition,  site  preparation,  appurtenances, 
utilities  and  equipment  in  the  total  amount 
of  $10,000,000;  Provided,  That  the  Secretary 
of  the  Army,  or  his  designee,  shall  notify 
the  Committees  on  Armed  Ser\-lces  of  the 
Senate  and  House  of  Representatives,  Imme- 
diately upon  reaching  a  final  decision  to 
implement,  of  the  cost  of  construction  ol 
any  public  work  undertaken  under  this  sec- 
tion. Including  those  real  estate  actions  per- 
taining thereto.  This  authorization  will 
expire  upon  enactment  of  the  subsequent 
fiscal  year  Military  Construction  AuthcMlza- 
tlon  Act  except  for  those  public  works  proj- 
ects concerning  which  the  Oommltteee  on 
Armed  Services  of  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  have  been  notified  pursuant 
to  this  section  prior  to  that  date. 

Mr.  ICHORD  'during  the  reading). 
Mr.  Chairman.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  title  I  be  considered  as  read,  printed 
in  the  Record,  and  open  to  amendment 
at  any  point. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Missouri? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ICHORD.  Mr.  Chairman,  there  is 
an  additional  committee  amendment 
pending  at  the  desk,  and  I  state  to  the 
Chair  that  this  committee  amendment 
aCfects  other  titles  throughout  the  bill. 
All  the  committee  amendments  are  tech- 
nical in  nature.  Therefore,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  it  be  in  order  to  con- 
sider all  the  committee  amendments  at 
this  time,  and  that  they  be  considered 
en  bloc. 

COMMrrTEE   AMENDBtENTS 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will  re- 
port the  committee  amendments. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Committee  amendments:  Page  16,  line  20, 
strike  out  the  figure  "$5,348,000  and  sub- 
stitute the  figure  "$5,314,000. " 

Page  17,  strike  out  line  7  which  reads 
•'Northwest  United  States,  $6,065.000 " 

Page  28,  line  11.  strike  out  the  word  "Mc- 
DIU"  and  substitute  the  word  "MacDill." 

Page  41,  line  8.  strtke  "addition  "  and  In- 
sert "additional". 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
consideration  of  the  amendments  en 
bloc. 

There  were  no  objections. 

The  committee  amendments  were 
agreed  to. 

AMENDMENTS   OFrERED   BY    MR     ICHOED 

Mr.  ICHORD.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer 
other  amendments,  and  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  it  be  in  order,  since  they 
pertain  to  title  I  and  other  titles  in  the 
bill,  that  they  be  considered  at  this  time. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Amendments  offered  by  Mr.  Ichort:  On 
page  2,  line  6.  strike  out  "$3,300,000"  and  In- 
sert "$8,400,000". 

Page  30,  lines  3  and  4.  strtke  out  "$414.- 
484,000"  and  Insert  "$419,584,000". 

On  page  30.  line  5.  strike  out  "$579,145,000" 
and  Insert  "$584,245,000". 

Mr.  ICHORD.  Mr.  Chairman,  these 
amendments  affect  title  I  and  also  other 
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titles    because    of    the    way    the    bill    Is 
drafted 

Therefore.  I  ask  vinanimous  coiasent 
that  the  amendments  be  In  order  and 
that  they  be  consideriHl  en  bloc. 

^rhe  CHAIRMAN.  I.  Uiere  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Mis- 
souri' 

There  wa.s  no  objection. 

Mr.  ICHORD.  Mr  Chairman,  there  is 
a  dire  need  at  Fort  Drum  for  an  Im- 
proved combination  barracks,  adminis- 
traliou  and  duimg  facility  to  accommo- 
date Rt'.scrve  (  omponent  and  Active  mili- 
tarv  troop.s  of  all  cervices  which  train  at 
Fort  Drvmi  during  the  winter,  and  for 
Active  Army  troops  which  are  on  tem- 
porary duty  there  for  long  periods  dur- 
ing the  summer.  While  admittedly  these 
troops  are  there  for  winter  training,  their 
triuniiiK  periods  are  of  such  duration 
t  iial  iJiey  spend  time  in  garrison  and  they 
deserve  to  live  in  suitable  quarters.  Addi- 
tionally, from  April  through  September 
each  year,  about  500  to  600  Active  Army 
troops  are  sent  to  Fort  Drum  to  support 
Re.serve  component  training.  These  men 
on  temporary  duty,  who  leave  modern 
permanent  facilities  at  other  posts,  de- 
serve to  live  In  decent  accommodations 
while  performing  this  important  mis- 
sion. In  fact,  the  Secretary  of  the  Army 
announced  recently  that  an  engineer 
company  would  be  sent  on  temporary 
duty  to  Fort  Drum  from  March  until 
November.  These  men.  who  will  be  there 
during  this  extended  period,  deserve 
decent  living  conditions,  and  the  Reserve 
component  units  which  come  to  Fort 
Drum  on  weekends  during  cold  winter 
months  could  use  these  better  facilities. 
CtTtiiinly.  then,  an  Improved  set  of 
buildings  would  be  well  utilized  and  are 
fully  justified. 

In  recognition  of  this  urgent  need,  Mr. 
McEwEN  of  New  York  had  propased  to 
the  Military  Installations  and  Facilities 
Subcommittee  during  hearings  on  this 
bill  that  a  .set  of  wooden  barracks  be  re- 
h;ibiliUit<.xi  However,  the  Army  Indicated 
then  tliat  it  would  prefer  construction  of 
a  permanent  type  building  which  would 
be  more  economical  in  the  long  term.  The 
I>ermanent  facility  which  the  Army  pro- 
iHJses  Is  designed  to  accommodate  300 
t>ersonnel  and  could  actually  accommo- 
date 100  or  so  more.  The  cost  would  In- 
clude a  600-man  dining  facility  which 
would  be  utilized  by  other  support  per- 
sonnel as  well  as  barracks  occupants. 
More  importantly,  it  would  provide  a 
more  economical  single  mess  hall — rather 
than  the  construction  and  operation  of 
two  mc.s.s  hall.s — should  another  barracks 
be  constnicted  at  a  later  date.  This  will 
ro.st,  $5  1  million. 

With  this  difference  of  opinion  be- 
tween Mr  McP^wfN  and  the  Army,  the 
subcommittee  did  not  see  fit  t<i  Include 
this  item  in  the  nuthorlzatlon  bill  After 
discussion  with  the  Army.  Mr  McEwen 
deferred  to  their  judgment  that  a  ;>ermn- 
nent  facilitv  be  constructed  rather  than 
rehabilitating  35 -year-old  World  War  II 
wooden  buildings  The  .^rmv  has  pro- 
gramed this  for  fi.scal  year  1978.  In  this, 
however.  Mr  McEwen  believes,  and  I 
fully  support  him.  that  the  need  Ls  of 
such  urgency  that  it  should  be  included 
m  the  fiscal  year  1977  budget  With  this. 
the  Army  now  agrees.  Therefore.  I  ask 


that  you  vote  approval  of  this  amend- 
ment. 

The  CHAIRMAN  Tlie  question  Ls  on 
the  amendments  offered  by  tlie  gentle- 
man from  Missouri  'Mr.  Ichord)  . 

The  amendments  were  agreed  to. 

The  CHAIRMAN  Are  there  further 
amendments  to  title  I'!' 

AMENDMENT    OFFERED     BT     MR.     ICHORD 

Mr  ICHORD.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  offer  a 
nujnber  of  amendments. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendments  otTered  by  Mr  Ichord:  On 
page  2.  line  12.  strike  out  the  figure  •$48.- 
194.000'  and  substitute  the  figure  $48,023.- 
000." 

On  page  2.  lines  14  and  15.  strike  out  the 
figure  '$40,083,000  ■  and  substitute  the  figure 
■$39.987.000." 

On  page  7.  line  18.  strike  out  the  figure 
■■$128,060,000"  and  substitute  th«  figure 
•$127,969,000  ' 

On  page  11,  line  17,  strike  out  the  figure 
•'$9,213.000'  and  substitute  the  figure 
•$9,047,000  ■• 

On  page  30.  lines  3  and  4.  strike  out  the 
figtire  ■•$414,751,000"  and  substitute  the  fig- 
ure •■$414.484.000. •• 

On  page  30.  line  5.  strike  out  the  figure 
•■$579,412,000"'  and  substitute  the  figure 
••$579,145,000  •• 

On  page  30.  Unee  6  and  7.  strike  out  the 
figure  •■$492.766.000'"  and  substitute  the  flg- 
•$492,509,000  •• 

On  page  30.  line  8.  strike  out  the  figure 
■■$512.122.000'  and  sxibstltute  the  figure 
•■$511,865,000  •• 

On  page  37.  line  6.  strike  out  the  figure 
■■$41.00^  and  substitute  the  figure  •$39.00 '• 

Mr.  ICHORD.  Mr  Chairman,  these 
amendments  go  to  other  titles  of  the  bill 
and  I  a.sk  unanimous  consent  that  these 
amendments  be  in  order  and  that  they 
may  be  considered  en  bloc 

The  CHAIRMAN  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Mis- 
souri <Mr.  IcHORD>  that  the  amendments 
be  considered  en  bloc? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ICHORD  Mr  Chairman,  this 
amendment  is  concerned  with  cost  limi- 
tations on  the  cost  of  bachelor  officer 
quarters. 

Now  you  may  recall  that  In  last  year'.N 
military  construction  bill  we  placed  a 
limitation  of  $35  per  square  foot  on  en- 
listed men's  barracks  and  $37  per  square 
foot  on  bachelor  officers'  quarters  This 
bill  proposes  to  raise  these  figures  to  $37 
per  square  foot  for  barracks  and  $41  per 
square  foot  for  officers"  quarters.  That  Is. 
the  barracks  cost  limitation  would  be 
raised  about  6  percent  and  the  officers' 
quarters  by  11  percent.  There  ha,s  been 
Inflation  in  the  cost  of  construction  and 
the  6-percent  Increase  in  the  barracks' 
cost  Ls  a  fair  and  reasonable  increase  to 
account  for  this  inflation  However,  the 
11-precent  increase  proposed  for  officers' 
quarters  is  more  than  adequate  for  this 
purpose  and  should  be  reduced. 

A  cost  limit  of  $39  per  square  foot  for 
officers'  quarters  would  be  sufficient  to 
take  account  of  inflation  and  would 
maintain  the  existing  differential  In  the 
allowable  costs  of  barracks  and  officers' 
quarters  which  is  $2  per  square  foot 

This  reduction  in  the  cost  limitation 
will  allow  changes  in  those  sections  of 
the  bill  authorizing  construction  of 
bachelor  officer  quarters  amounting  to 
a  total  savings  of  $524,000    Those  sec- 


tions of  the  bill  which  should  be  changed 
to  accomplLsh  this  cast  limitation  reduc- 
tion and  to  a.ssure  consLstency  through- 
out the  bill  with  this  $39  per  .square  foot 
cost  hmlt  are  noted  in  my  amendment. 

I  move  for  the  adoption  of  the  amend- 
ment. Unfortunately.  Mr.  Chairman,  my 
amendments  are  being  read  out  of  the 
order  m  which  I  had  planned.  This 
umendmont  should  have  prtn-eded  the 
Fort  Drum  amrndment  which  we  have 
just  adoi)t.ed  and  1  will  make  a  unani- 
mous consent  request  to  correct  the  total 
figures  later  on. 

Mr.  BRINKLEY.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
move  to  strike  the  last  word. 

Mr  Ciiairman.  if  I  could  have  the 
attention  of  the  committee  chairman. 
I  do  not  quite  iinderstand  tlic  Fort 
Drum  barracks  being  included  Does 
the  gentleman  mean  to  say  that  our 
committee  included  that  in  this  re- 
port for  building  a  barracks  at  Port 
Drum"' 

Mr  ICHORD  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield,  the  pentleman  from  Georgia  will 
recall  that  the  gentleman  from  New  York 
<Mr  McEwEN'  appeared  before  the 
committee  and  showed  tlie  conditions 
existing  in  several  buildings  at  Fort 
Drum  and  we  did  adopt  one  of  the 
amendments  that  would  call  for  a  re- 
habilitation of  an  existing  buildlnp 
However  there  was  another  building  that 
was  In  terrible  condition  with  pot-bellied 
stoves  and  everything  like  that  that  we 
did  not  adopt  because  we  did  not  think 
it  could  be  placed  under  contract.  Since 
that  time  I  have  been  In  contact  with 
General  Wray  and  he  does  advi.se  me 
that  the  building  can  be  placed  under 
contract  and  thev  can  start  construction 
this  year  So.  for  that  reason.  I  am  add- 
ing this  barracks  item  at  this  time. 

Mr  BRINKLEY,  But,  Mr  Chairman, 
that  Is  not  a  committee  amendment. 
Is  it? 

Mr.  ICHORD  It  is  not  a  committee 
amendment,  that  Ls  correct 

Mr.  BRINKLEY  Mr.  Chairman,  I  be- 
lieve the  gentleman  from  MLssourl  will 
recall  that  it  was  the  gentleman  from 
Georgia  who  moved  in  subcommittee 
tliat  the  infirmary  be  added,  be  placed 
in  our  committee  report  and  In  the  bill. 
It  was  also  my  understanding  that  there 
would  be  language  included  in  the  re- 
port containing  the  necessity  for  a  new 
barracks  at  Fort  Drum.  I  do  not  find 
that  language  In  the  report.  I  do  find 
the  lantruaue.  of  course,  relatlnp  to  the 
Infirmary.  But  I  must  object  to  the  pro- 
cedure of  the  add-on. 

The  CHAIRMAN  The  question  Is  on 
the  amendments  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Mi.ssouri.   'Mr.  Ichord*. 

The  amendments  were  agreed  to 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Are  there  further 
amendments  to  title  f  If  not,  the  Clerk 
will  read 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 
TITLK  II 

Sec.  201.  The  Secretary  of  the  Navy  may 
establish  or  develop  military  InstaJlatlons 
and  facilities  by  acquiring,  conaiructlng.  con- 
verting, rehabilitating,  or  Installing  perma- 
nent or  lemporarj-  public  works,  Including 
land  acquisition,  site  preparation,  appurte- 
nances, utilities,  and  equipment  for  the  fol- 
lowing acquisition  and  construction: 
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INSUJE  THi  Untttd  States 

TRIDENT    rACnJTIIS 

Various  locations.  $128,060,000. 

MARU7E    CORPS 

Marine  Corps  Supply  Center,  Albany,  Geor- 
gia, $1,965,000, 

Marine  Corps  Base,  Camp  Lejeune,  North 
Carolina.  $21,406,000 

Marine  Corps  Base.  Camp  Pendleton,  Cali- 
fornia. $12,293,000. 

Marine  Corjjs  Air  Station.  Cherry  Point. 
North  Carolina.  $526,000. 

Marine  Corps  Air  Station.  Kaneohe  Bay. 
Hawaii.  $1,900,000 

Fleet  Marine  Force  .AUantlc,  Norfolk,  Vir- 
ginia   $799,000 

Headquarters.  Fleet  Marine  Force  Pacific. 
Camp  Smith.  Oahu.  Hawaii,  $1,046,000. 

MarUie  Corps  Recruit  Depot,  Parrls  Island, 
South  Carolina.  $249,000 

Marine  Corps  Development  and  Eklucatlon 
Command.  Q\iantlcci,  Virginia.  $532,000. 

Marine  Corps  Air  Station,  Yuma,  Arizona. 
$940,000 

CKIEI     or    NAVAL    OPERATIONS 

Naval  Support  Activity,  Brooklyn,  New 
York.  $491,000 

Commander  In  Chief  Pacific.  Pearl  Harbor, 
Hawaii.  $4,300,000. 

Naval  Support  ActlUty.  Philadelphia. 
Pennsylvania.  $201,000. 

Naval  Support  Activity,  Seattle.  Washing- 
ton. $0P7,OO0 

Headquarters.  Naval  District  Washington. 
Washington,  District  of  Columbia.  $1,300,000 

COMMANDER    IN    CHIEF,    ATLANTIC    FLEET 

Naval  Air  StaUon,  Cecil  Field,  Florida, 
$272,000. 

Oceauographlc  System  Atlantic,  Dam  Neck, 
Virginia,  $8,048,000. 

Naval  Air  Station,  Jacksonville,  Florida, 
$6,101,000. 

Naval  Station,  Mayport.  Florida,  $1,674,000. 

Naval  Sabmarlne  Base,  New  London,  Con- 
necticut, $300,000. 

Flag  Administrative  Unit,  Atlantic,  Nor- 
folk, Virginia,  $223,000. 

Naval  Station,  Norfolk,  Virginia,  $26,946.- 
000. 

Naval  Air  Station.  Oceana,  Virginia, 
$14,457,000. 

COMMANDER    IN    CHIEr,    PACIFIC    rLEET 

Naval  Station.  Adak,  Alaska.  $1,418,000. 

Naval  Air  Station,  Barbers  Point.  Hawaii, 
$12,836,000. 

Naval  Air  Station,  Pallon,  Nevada.  $2,376.- 
000. 

Naval  Air  Station,  Mlramar,  California, 
$4,958,000. 

Naval  Air  StaUon.  Moffett  Field.  California. 
$896,000. 

Naval  Air  Station.  North  Islaxid,  California. 
$11,720,000. 

Naval  Station  Pearl  Harbor.  Hawaii, 
$4,051,000. 

Naval  Submarine  Base.  Pearl  Harbor. 
Hawaii.  $975,000. 

Naval  Facility,  Point  Sur,  California, 
$160,000. 

Naval  Station,  San  Diego.  Oallfomla,  $1.- 
420,000. 

Naval  Air  Station,  'Whldbey  Island.  Wash- 
ington, $1,066,000. 

NAVAL  KDTCATION  AND  TRAINTNO 

Naval  Af-ademy.  Annapolis.  Maryl&ad, 
$221,000. 

Naval  Supply  Corps  School,  Athens,  Oeor- 
gla  .»670.000 

Navy  Fleet  Ballistic  Missile  Submartn© 
Training  Center,  Charleston,  South  0»ro- 
llna.  $2,504,000 

Naval  Air  Station.  Memphis,  Tennessee, 
$1,871,000. 

Naval  Submarine  School,  New  London, 
Connecticut,  $672,000. 

Naval  Education  and  Training  Center, 
Ne*-port,  Rhode  Island,  $400,000. 


Naval  School  of  Diving  and  Salvage,  Pana- 
ma City.  Florida,  $10,800,000. 

Naval  Air  Station,  Pensacola,  Florida,  $1,- 
546.000 

Naval  Technical  Training  Center,  Corry 
Station.  Pensacola,  Florida,  $900,000. 

NavaJ  Submarine  Training  Center,  San 
Diego.  California.  $3,530,000. 

Naval  Training  Center.  San  Diego.  Califor- 
nia. $5,465,000. 

Naval  Air  Station.  Whiting  Field.  Florida, 
$1,208,000 

BCREAC  OF  MEDICINE  AND  StTRCERT 

Naval  Regional  Medical  Center,  Jackson- 
viUe.  Florida,  $7,393,000. 

Portsmouth  Naval  Regional  Medical  Clinic, 
Klttery.  Maine.  $4,058,000. 

Naval  Regional  Dental  Center,  Newport, 
Rhode  Island,  $1,975,000. 

Naval  Hospital,  Orlando,  Florida,  $23,850,- 
000. 

Navy  Environmental  and  Preventive  Med- 
icine Unit  No  6.  Pearl  Harbor,  Hawaii,  $383,- 
000. 

Naval  Regional  Dental  Center,  San  Diego, 
Callforula.  $2,501,000. 

Navy  Environmental  and  Preventive  Med- 
icine Unit  No.  5,  San  Diego,  California,  $1,- 
270.000. 

BUREAU  OF  NAVAL  PERSONNEL 

Naval     Personnel     Center,     New     Orleans, 

Louisiana,  $9,213,000. 

CHIEF  OF  NAVAL  MATERIAL 

Naval  Air  Rework  Faculty,  Alameda,  Cali- 
fornia, $1,191,000. 

Puget  Sound  Naval  Shipyard,  Bremerton, 
Wailungton,  $10,876,000. 

Charleston  Naval  Shipyard.  Charleston. 
South  Carolma,  $5,184,000. 

Naval  Weapons  Station,  Charleston,  South 
Carolma.  $8,796,000. 

Polaris  Missile  Facility,  Atlantic.  Charles- 
ton,  South   Carolina,   $2,315,000. 

Naval  Weapons  Center.  China  Lake.  Cali- 
fornia, $960,000, 

Naval  Weapons  Support  Center,  Crane. 
Indiana.  $y88,000. 

Naval  Weapons  Station,  Earle,  New  Jersey, 
$2,835,000. 

National  Parachute  Test  Range,  El  Centre. 
California.  $732,000. 

Naval  Air  Facility.  El  Centre,  California, 
$3,500,000, 

Naval  Construction  Battalion  Center, 
Gulfport.  Mississippi,  $264,000. 

Naval  Ordnance  Station,  Indian  Head, 
Maryland,   $383,000. 

Naval  Torpedo  Station.  Keyport.  Wash- 
ington, $2,145,000 

Portsmouth  Naval  Shipyard.  Klttery, 
Maine,    $12,789,000. 

Naval  Air  Station.  Lakehurst.  New  Jersey, 
»n7,000. 

Long  Beach  Naval  Shipyard.  Long  Beach, 
California,   $3,981,000. 

Navy  Ships  Parts  Control  Center, 
Mechanlcsburg.    Pennsylvania,    $135,000. 

Navy  Public  Works  Center,  Norfolk,  Vir- 
ginia.  $454,000 

Naval  Air  Test  Center,  Patuxent  River. 
Maryland.  $2,701,000. 

Pearl  HariJor  Naval  Shipyard,  Pearl  Harbor. 
Hawaii,    $6,346,000. 

Naval  Air  Rework  FacUlty.  Pensacola. 
Florida,   $7,784,000 

Navy  Public  Works  Center,  Pensacola. 
Florida.   $95,000. 

Navy  Aviation  Supply  Office.  Philadelphia. 
Pennsylvania.    $629,000. 

Philadelphia  Naval  Shipyard.  Philadelphia. 
Pennsylvania,  $4,607,000 

Pacific  Missile  Test  Center,  Point  Mugu, 
California.    $3,087,000. 

Naval  Construction  Battalion  Center, 
Port    Hueneme.    California,    $183,000. 

Norfolk  Naval  Shipyard.  Portsmouth,  Vir- 
ginia. $5,909,000. 

Naval  Undersea  Center,  San  Diego,  Cali- 
fornia, $811,000. 


Navy  Public  Works  Center.  San  Francisco. 
California.  $190,000. 

Mare  Island  Naval  Shipyard,  Vallejo.  Cali- 
fornia, $9,302,000. 

OCXANOGRAPHER    OF  THE   NAVT 

Naval  Oceanographlc  Center.  Bay  St  Louis. 
Mississippi.  $7,400,000. 

NUCLEAR   WEAPONS   SECURITT 

Various  Locations,  $29,126,000. 

OirrSIDK   THE    tJNTTED    STATES 

COMMANDER     LN    CHtlB".     ATLANTIC    FLEET 

Naval  Station.  Keflavik.  Iceland.  $6,008,000 
Naval    Station.    Roosevelt    Roads,    Puerto 
Rico,  $4,160,00. 

COMMANDER     IN     CHUT.     PACIFIC    FLEET 

Naval  Magazine.  Guam,  Mariana  Islands, 
$1,861,000. 

NAVAL   TELECOMMUNICATIONS   COMMAND 

Classified  Location.  $1,832,000. 

NAVAL    SECTTRrrV    GROUP    COMMAND 

Naval  Security  Group  Activity.  Keflavik, 
Iceland.  $3,000,000. 

NUCLEAR   WEAPONS   SECURITT 

Various  Locations,  $2,494,000 

Sec.  202.  The  Secretary  of  the  Navy  may 
establish  or  develop  Navy  installations  and 
facilities  by  proceeding  with  construction 
made  necessary  by  changes  in  Navy  missions 
and  responsibilities  which  have  been  oc- 
casioned by:  (1)  unforeseen  security  con- 
siderations. (2)  new  weapons  developments, 
1 3 )  new  and  unforeseen  research  and  devel- 
opment requirements,  or  (4)  Improved  pro- 
duction schedules,  if  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense determines  that  deferral  of  such  con- 
struction for  inclusion  in  the  next  Military 
Construction  Authorization  Act  would  be  In- 
consistent with  interests  of  national  security, 
and  In  connection  therewith  to  acquire,  con- 
struct, convert,  rehabilitate,  or  Install  per- 
manent or  temporary  public  worlcs.  including 
Ifind  acquisition,  site  preparation,  appur- 
tenances, utilities,  and  equipment,  in  the 
total  amount  of  $10,000,000:  Provided,  That 
the  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  or  his  designee. 
shall  notify  the  Committees  on  Armed  Serv- 
ices of  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representa- 
tives. Immediately  upon  reaching  a  decision 
to  implement,  of  the  cost  of  construction  of 
any  public  work  undertaken  under  this  sec- 
tion, including  those  real  estate  actions  per- 
taining thereto.  This  authorization  wUl  ex- 
pire ujxjn  enactment  of  the  subsequent 
fiscal  year  Military  Construction  Authoriza- 
tion Act  except  for  those  public  works  proj- 
ects concerning  which  the  Committees  on 
Armed  Services  of  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  have  been  notified  pursuant 
to  this  section  prior  to  that  date. 

S*c.  203.  Public  Law  93-166,  as  amended. 
Is  amended  by  striking  out  in  clause  (2)  of 
section  602  ■'$649,849,000"  and  "$608,682,000" 
and  Inserting  In  place  thereof  "$560,849,000" 
and  '$619,682,000",  respectively. 

Mr.  ICHORD  "during  the  reading V 
Mr.  Chairman.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  title  n  be  considered  as  read,  printed 
In  the  Record,  and  open  to  amendment 
at  any  point. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Missouri? 

There  was  no  objection 

AMENDMENTS  OrFERED  BT  MB    ICHORD 

Mr.  ICHORD,  Mr,  Chairman.  I  ofler 
amendments. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendments  offered  by  Mr.  Ichord:  On 
page  11.  Unee  16,  16  and  17,  delete:  "wuvxav 
of  naval  feksonnel.  Naval  Personnel  Center, 
New  Orleans.  Louisiana,  $9,213,000." 

On  page  30,  Unee  6  and  7,  strike  out  the 
figures  $492,766,000  and  substitute  the  figure 
"$483,553,000." 
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On  page  30.  line  8.  strike  out  the  figure 
$512,122,000  and  subetltute  the  figure  ■$502.- 
122.000. '• 

The  CHAIRMAN  Does  the  gentleman 
from  Missouri  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  amendments  be  in  order  and 
that  they  may  be  considered  en  bloc? 

Mr    ICHORD    I  do.  Mr.  Chairman 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Missouri? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ICHORD.  Mr.  Chairman,  these 
amendments  arise  from  the  fact  that  the 
Navy  has  reversed  its  decision  to  move 
some  elements  of  the  Bureau  of  Naval 
Personnel  from  Washington  to  New  Or- 
leans, which  I  know  is  very  good  news  to 
the  Members  of  Congress  in  the  Wash- 
ington area.  I  will  not  belabor  that  point 
here,  but  simply  state  that  the  Navy 
does  not  believe  it  will  be  cost  effective 
to  make  the  move  as  originally  proposed 
in  May  of  1974. 

Last  year  the  Congress  authorized  and 
appropriated  $21.3  million  to  construct 
an  administrative  complex  to  house  ap- 
proximately 2,000  civilian  and  military 
personnel  associated  with  the  anticipated 
relocation  of  the  Bureau  of  Naval  Per- 
sonnel at  New  Orleans.  No  construction 
contracts.  Mr.  Chairman,  have  been 
awarded  for  the  administrative  complex. 
These  funds  will  be  carried  over  and  ap- 
plied against  the  fiscal  year  1977  military 
construction  program  of  the  Navy. 

In  thLs  year's  budget  the  Navy  re- 
quested $9 '2  million  for  bachelors' 
quarters,  roads,  and  utilities  extensions 
at  the  New  Orleans  Naval  Personnel 
Center.  Without  the  move  these  projects 
would  not  be  required.  Tlierefore.  I  am 
offering  an  amendment  to  delete  the  au- 
thorization for  these  projects. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  move  the  adoption  of 
the  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendments  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Missouri  ( Mr  Ichord*  . 
The  amendments  were  agreed  to. 
The  CHAIRMAN.  Are  there  further 
amendments  to  title  II?  If  not.  the  Clerk 
will  read. 

Tlae  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

TITLE  III 
Sec.  301.  The  Secretary  of  the  Air  Force 
may  establish  or  develop  military  installa- 
tions and  facilities  by  acquiring,  construct- 
ing, converting,  rehabilitating,  or  Installing 
permanent  or  temporary  public  works,  In- 
cluding land  acquisition,  site  preparation, 
appurtenances,  utilities,  and  equipment,  for 
the  following  acquisition  and  construction; 

Inside  the  UNrrEo  States 

AEBOSPACE  DEFENSE  COMMAND 

Tyndall  Air  Force  Base,  Florida,  $6,020,000. 

AIR  FORCE  LOGISTICS  COMMAND 

Hill   Air   Force  Base,   Utah,  $16,587,000. 

Kelly  Air  Force  Base,  Texas.  $2,374,000. 

McClellan  Air  Force  Base,  California. 
$1,194,000. 

Newark  Air  Force  Station.  Ohio.  $266,000. 

Robins  Air  Force  Base.  Georgia.  $4,551,000 

Tinker  Air  Force  Base.  Oklahoma.  $5,314.- 
000. 

Wright-Patterson  Air  Force  Base.  Ohio. 
$35,804,000. 

AIR  FORCE  SYSTEMS  COMMAND 

Arnold  Engineering  Development  Center. 
Tennessee.  $439,588,000 

EgUn  AlT  Force  Base.  Florida.  $364,000. 


Laurance  G.  Hanscom  Air  Force  Base.  Mas- 
sachusetts. $671,000. 

Patrick   Air   Force   Base.  Florida,  $198,000. 

Pillar  Point  Air  Force  Station,  California, 
$450,000. 

Various  Locations.  $10,260,000. 

An  TKAINING  COMMAND 

Columbus  Air  Force  Base.  Mississippi, 
$6,467,000 

Keesler  Air  Force  Base,  Mississippi,  $1,350,- 
000. 

Mather  Air  Force  Base,  CalUtornla,  $3,883.- 
000. 

Randolph  Air  Force  Base.  Texas.  $4,927,000. 

Reese  Air  Force  Base,  Texas.  $250,000. 

Williams  Air  Force  Base,  Arizona,  $1,157,- 
000. 

AUt  UNrVESSITT 

Maxwell  Air  Force  Base,  Alabama,  $123,000. 

ALASKAN  AIR  COMMAND 

Elmendorf  Air  Force  Base.  Alaska.  $210,000. 
Shemya  Air  Force  Base,  Alaska.  $3,110,000 
Fort    Yukon    Air    Force    Station,    Alaska, 
$448,000. 

HEADQUARTERS   COMMAND 

Andrews  Air  Force  Base.  Maryland.  $2,880,- 
000. 

Boiling  Air  Force  Base.  District  of  Colum- 
bia. $1,416,000. 

MIUTABT    AIRLirr    COMMAND 

Altus  Air  Force  Base.  Oklahoma.  $11,522,- 
000. 

Charleston  Air  Force  Base.  South  Carolina. 
$1,468,000. 

Dover  Air  Force   Base.  Delaware.  $900,000. 

Little  Rock  Air  Force  Base.  Arkansas. 
$2,305,000. 

McChord  Air  Force  Base,  Washington. 
$286,000. 

Norton  Air  Force  Base.  California,  $900,000. 

Pope  Air  Force  Base,  North  Carolina.  $200.- 
000. 

Scott  Air  Force  Base,  Illinois,  $f*0.000. 

Travis  Air  Force  Base,  Callforma,  $220,000. 

PACIFIC   AIR    FORCES 

Hlckam  Air  Force  Base.  Hawaii.  $4,145,000. 

STRATEGIC    AIR    COMMAND 

Barksdale  Air  Force  Base,  Louisiana,  $3,- 
628,000. 

Beale  Air  Force  Base,  California,  $1,760,000 

Blythevllle  Air  Force  Base.  Arkansas,  $2,- 
200,000. 

Carswell  Air  F>orce  Base.  Texas,  $732,000. 

Castle  Air  Force  Base,  California,  $1,270,- 
000 

Davls-Montban  Air  Force  Base,  Arizona, 
$2,192,000. 

Falrchlld  Air  Force  Base.  Washington. 
$100,000. 

Grand  Porks  Air  Force  Base.  North  Da- 
kota. $2,441,000. 

Grlfflss  Air  Force  Base.  New  York,  $699,000. 

K.  I.  Sawyer  Air  Force  Base,  Michigan. 
$270,000. 

Malstrom  Air  Force  Base,  Montana,  $2,- 
172.000. 

McConnell  Air  Force  Base,  Kansas.  $2,946.- 
000. 

Mlnot  Air  Force  Base.  North  Dakota,  $980.- 
000. 

Offutt  Air  Force  Base.  Nebraska.  $38,060,- 
000. 

Plattsburgh  Air  Force  Base.  New  York. 
$588,000. 

Rlckenbacker  Air  Force  Base.  Ohio. 
$704,000. 

Vandenberg  Air  Force  Base,  California, 
$1,454,000. 

Whlteman  Air  Force  Base.  Missouri.  $133  - 
000. 

Wurtamlth  Air  Force  Base.  Michigan. 
$1,607,000 

TACTICAL    AIR    COMMAND 

England  Air  Force  Base,  Louisiana. 
$198,000. 

Hollomau  Air  Force  Base,  New  Mexico, 
$300,000. 


Luke  Air  Force  Base.  Arizona,  $987,000 

MacDill  Air  Force  BM0,  Florida,  $l.n22,00<j. 

Moody  Air  Force  Base.  Georgia,  $5,796,000. 

Myrtle  Beach  Air  Force  Base,  South  Caro- 
lina, $1,570,000. 

NelUs  Air  Force  Base.  Nevada.  $245,000. 

Seymour -Johnson  Air  Force  Base.  North 
Carolina.  $1,030,000. 

Shaw  Air  Force  Base.  South  Carolina, 
$1,157,000. 

East  Coast  Range,  $7,500,000. 

UNITED   STATES   AIR    FORCE   ACADEMY 

United  States  Air  Force  Academy,  Colorado, 
$354,000. 

NUCLEAR    WEAPONS    SECtTRITT 

Various  Locations,  $15,523,000. 

AER    INSTALLATION    COMPATIBLE    USE    ZONES 

Various  Locations,  $2,217,000. 

Outside  the  United  States 

AESOSPACX    defense    COMMAND 

Thule  Air  Base,  Greenland,  $495,000 

AIR    FORCE    SYSTEMS    COMMAND 

Classified  Location.  $1,300,000. 

strategic    air    COMMAND 

Andersen  Air  Force  Base.  Guam.  $4,170,000. 

united    states    AIR    FORCES    IN    EUROPE 

Various  Locations.  $38,000,000. 

NUCLEAR    WEAPONS    SECURITY 

Various  Locations.  $13,180,000. 

Sec  302.  The  Secretary  of  the  Air  Fierce 
may  establish  or  develop  Air  Force  Instal- 
lations and  facilities  by  proceeding  with  con- 
struction made  necessary  by  changes  In  Air 
Force  missions  and  responsibilities  which 
have  been  occasioned  by:  (1)  unforeseen 
security  considerations.  (2)  new  weapons 
developments.  (3)  new  and  unfore**een  re- 
search and  development  requirements,  or 
(4)  Improved  production  schedules.  If  the 
Secretary  of  Defense  determines  that  deferral 
of  such  construction  for  inclusion  In  the  next 
Military  Construction  Authorization  Act 
would  be  Inconsistent  with  Interests  of  na- 
tional security,  and  In  connection  therewith 
to  acquire,  construct,  convert,  rehabilitate,  or 
Install  permanent  or  tem{>orary  public  works. 
Including  land  acquisition,  site  preparation, 
appurtenances,  utilities,  and  equipment  in 
the  total  amount  of  $10,000,000-  Pror'ided, 
That  the  Secretary  of  the  Air  Force,  or  his 
designee,  shall  notify  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services  of  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives,  immedliitely  \\\>  .i\  reachU^j 
a  final  decision  to  Implement,  of  the  cost  of 
construction  of  any  public  work  undertaken 
under  this  section.  Including  those  real  estate 
actions  pertaining  thereto.  This  authoru-jt- 
tlon  win  expire  ujKin  enactment  of  the  sub- 
sequent fiscal  year  Military  Construction 
Authorization  Act  except  for  those  public 
works  projects  concerning  which  the  Com- 
mittees on  Armed  Service.-;  of  the  Senate  a:,d 
House  of  Representatives  have  been  notlfted 
pvirsuant  to  this  section  prior  to  that  date 

Mr.  ICHORD  'during  the  reading'. 
Mr.  Chairman.  I  ask  unanimou.s  consent 
that  title  III  be  considered  as  read, 
printed  in  Uie  Record,  and  open  to 
amendment  at  any  point 

The  CHAIRMAN  Ls  there  objet  tlon  to 
the  request  of  tlif  gentleman  from 
Missouri'' 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Are  there  any 
amendment  to  title  III?  If  not.  the 
Clerk  will  read 

The  Clerk  read  a.s  follows: 
TITI.£  IV 

Sec.  401  The  Secretary  of  Defen.se  may  es- 
tablish or  develop  military  InstaUatlons  aind 
facilities  by  acqulrlnp.  constr\jctlon,  convert- 
ing, rehabilitation,  or  Installing  permanent 
or   temporary   public   works,    including   land 
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acquisition,  site  prei»r*''o*i.  appurtenances, 
utilities  and  equipment,  for  defense  agencies 
for  the  following  acquisition  and  construc- 
tion: 

Inside  the  United  States 

defense   mapping  agency 
Defense  Mapping  Aj:ency  Aerospace  Center, 
St.  Louis.  Missouri,  $1,023,000. 

Defense  Mapping  Agency  Topographic  Cen- 
ter, Bethesda,  Mar>-land,  $455,000. 

DEFENSE    NUf  I.EAR    AGENCY 

Armed  Forces  Radloblology  Research  In- 
stitute,  Bethesda.   Maryland.    $5,672,000. 

DEfTCNSE    SUPPl.T     AGENCY 

Cameron  Station,  Alexandria,  Virginia. 
$8.000  000. 

Defen.se  Con-structlon  Supply  Center,  Co- 
lumbus. Ohio.  $855,000. 

Defense  Electronics  Supply  Center,  Dayton, 
Ohio.    $130,000 

Defense  Fuel  Supply  Point,  Cincinnati, 
Ohio.   $191,000. 

Defen.se  Fuel  Support  Point,  Lynn  Haven. 
Florida.  $1,393,000, 

Defense  Fuel  Support  Point,  Melville,  New- 
port,  Rhode   Island.   $225,000. 

Defense  Genera!  Supply  Center.  Richmond, 
Virginia.  $1,624,000 

Defen.se  Ix)gLstlcs  Service  Center,  Battle 
Creek,  Michigan,  $1,862,000. 

Defen.se  Property  Dl.sposal  Office.  Ayer, 
Port  Deven.s.  Mas.sachuset,ts.  $500,000. 

Defense  Property  Disposal  Offlce,  Duluth 
Air  Force  Ba.se.  Minnesota,  $135,000. 

Defense  Pn^perty  Disposal  OflBce,  Oroton. 
Oonnectli-ut.  $231. Ono 

Defenso  Property  Disposal  Office,  Ounter 
Air  Force  na.se.  .Alabama   H.'iO.OOO 

Defense  Property  Disposal  Offlce,  Fort 
R;:ey.  Kansas.  $772,000 

Defense  Property  Disposal  Office.  Wurt- 
smlth,  Michigan.  $162,000. 

TERMINM       PHOCURZMENT 

HarrlsvUle,  Michigan,  $700,000. 
Verona.  New  York.  $200,000. 

NATIONAL     SECURITT     AGENCY 

Fort  George  G  Meade  Maryland,  $2,- 
M7,000. 

Gt-TSIDE   THE   UNTTEti    STATES 
DEFENSE   SUPPLY    AGENCT 

Defense  Property  Disposal  Offlce.  Kalsers- 
lautern,  Germany  ,$576,000. 

Defense  Proj>erty  Disposal  Office,  Nurem- 
berg, Germany.  $649,000. 

Defense  Property  DtapMssal  Office,  Secken- 
helm.  Germany,  $867,000. 

Sec.  402  The  Secretary  of  Defense  may 
establish  or  develop  Installations  and  facili- 
ties which  he  determines  to  be  vital  to  the 
security  of  the  United  States,  and  In  con- 
nection therewith  to  acquire,  construct,  con- 
vert, rehabilitate,  or  Install  permanent  or 
lemporaxy  public  works.  Including  land  ac- 
quisition, site  prepiaratlon.  appurtenances, 
utilities,  and  equipment  In  the  total  amount 
of  $10,000,000  PTovided.  That  the  Secretary 
Defense,  or  his  designee,  shall  notify  the 
Committees  on  Armed  Services  of  the  Sen- 
ate and  Houie  of  Representatives.  Immedi- 
ately upon  reaching  a  final  decision  to  Im- 
plement, of  the  cost  of  construction  of  any 
public  work  undertaken  under  this  section. 
Including  real  est,ate  actions  pertaining 
theret/j 

Mr  ICHORD  *  during  the  reading^. 
Mr  Chairman.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  title  TV  be  considered  a.';  read, 
printed  in  the  Record,  and  open  to 
amendment  at  any  point 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Ls  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Missouri ' 

There  was  no  objection. 

The    CHAIRMAN.    There    being    no 


amendments  to  title  IV,  the  Clerk  will 
read. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows  • 

TITLE  V— MILITARY  FAMILY  HOUSING 

SBC.  601.  (B.)  The  Secretary  of  Defense,  or 
his  designee,  is  authorized  to  construct  or 
acquire  sole  Interest  in  existing  family  hous- 
ing units  In  the  numbers  and  at  the  loca- 
tions hereinafter  named,  but  no  family  hous- 
ing construction  shall  be  commenced  at  any 
such  locations  in  the  United  Statee  until  the 
Secretary  shall  have  consulted  with  the 
Secretary  of  the  Department  of  Housing  and 
Urban  Development  as  to  the  availability  of 
suitable  private  housing  at  such  locations.  If 
agreemeiit  cannot  be  reached  with  respect 
to  the  availability  of  suitable  private  hous- 
ing at  any  location,  the  Secretary  of  Defense 
shall  notify  the  Committees  on  Armed  Serv- 
ices of  the  Senate  and  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, In  writing,  of  such  difference  of 
opinion,  and  no  contract  for  construction  at 
such  location  shall  be  entered  Into  for  a 
period  of  thirty  days  after  such  notification 
has  been  given  This  authority  shall  Include 
the  authority  to  aicqulre  land,  and  interests 
In  land,  by  gift,  purchase,  exchange  of  Gov- 
ernment-owned land,  or  otherwise 

(b)  With  resj>ect  to  the  family  housing 
units  authorized  to  be  constructed  by  this 
section,  the  Secretary  of  Defense  Is  authorized 
to  acquire  sole  interest  in  privately  owned 
or  Department  of  Housing  and  Urban  Devel- 
opment held  family  housing  units  In  lieu  of 
constructing  all  or  a  portion  of  the  family 
hotislng  authorized  by  this  section,  If  he.  or 
his  designee,  determines  such  action  to  be  In 
the  best  Interest  of  the  United  States:  but 
any  family  housing  units  acquired  under 
authority  of  this  subsection  shall  not  ex- 
ceed the  cost  limitations  specified  In  this 
section  for  the  project  nor  the  limitations 
on  size  specified  In  section  2684  of  title  10, 
United  States  Code.  In  no  case  may  family 
housing  units  be  acquired  under  this  sub- 
section through  the  excerclse  of  eminent  do- 
main authority:  and  In  no  case  may  family 
housing  units  other  than  those  authorized 
by  this  section  be  acquired  In  lieu  of  con- 
struction unless  the  acquisition  of  such  units 
Is  hereafter  specifically  authorized  by  law 

(ri  Family  housing  units- 

Fort  Polk.  Louisiana,  six  hundred  fifty-two 
units.  $25,510,000 

Naval  Complex.  Bangor,  W'ashlntgon,  two 
hundred  forty-two  units,  $9,375,000 

Naval  Station,  Keflavlk,  Iceland,  one  hun- 
dred sixty  units,  $17,200,000. 

(d)  The  amounts  authorized  include  the 
costs  of  shades,  screens,  ranges,  refrigerators. 
and  all  other  Installed  equipment  and  fix- 
tures, the  cost  of  the  family  housing  unit, 
design,  supervision,  inspection,  overhead, 
land  acquisition,  site  preparation,  and  In- 
stallation of  utilities. 

Sec.  502.  The  Secretary  of  Defense,  or  his 
designee.  Is  authorized  to  accomplish  ail- 
teratlons.  additions,  expansions,  or  exten- 
.•=lons.  not  otherwise  authorized  by  law,  to 
existing  public  quarters  at  a  cost  not  to 
exceed — 

( 1  I  for  the  Department  of  the  Army,  $19,- 
950.000,  Including  $14,450,000  for  energy  con- 
servation projects. 

i2)  for  the  Department  of  the  Navy.  $16.- 
490,000.  iiiCludlng  $9,000,000  for  energy  con- 
servation projectjj 

(3)  for  the  Department  of  the  Air  Force. 
$14,450,000,  Including  $8,950,000  for  energy 
con.servation  projects- 

Sec.  503.  The  Secretary  of  Defense,  or  his 
designee,  within  the  amounts  specified  In 
section  602,  Is  authorized  to  accomplish  re- 
pairs and  Improvements  to  existing  public 
quarters  In  amounts  In  excess  of  the  $15,000 
limitation  prescribed  In  section  610(a)  of 
Public  Law  90-110,  as  amended  (81  Stat.  279, 
305) ,  as  follows: 

Marine    Corps    Development    and    Educa- 


tion Command,  Quantlco,  Virginia,  sixty 
units,  $1,300,000. 

Naval  Complex,  Oahu,  Haw&ll,  one  btin- 
dred  three  units,  $1,860,000. 

Presidio  of  San  Francisco,  California,  seven 
units.  $126,700. 

Sec.  504  (a)  Section  516  of  Public  Law  84- 
161  (69  Stat.  324,  353) ,  as  amended.  Is  further 
amended  by  revising  the  third  sentence  to 
read  as  follows:  "Erpendltures  for  the  rental 
of  such  housing  facilities,  including  the  cost 
of  utilities  and  maintenance  and  operation, 
may  not  exceed;  For  the  United  States  (other 
than  Alaska,  Hawaii,  and  Guam)  and  I»uerto 
Rico,  an  average  of  $266  p>er  month  for  each 
military  department,  or  the  amount  of  $450 
per  month  for  any  one  unit;  and  for  Alaska, 
Hawaii,  and  Guam,  an  average  of  $336  per 
month  for  each  military  department,  or  the 
amount  of  $450  per  month  for  any  one  unit.". 

(b)  Section  507(b)  of  Public  Law  93-166 
(87  Stat.  661,  676),  as  amended.  Is  amended 
by  striking  out  "$380"  and  ■'$e70"  In  the  first 
sentence,  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  •'$405" 
and  "$700",  respectively. 

Sec.  505.  Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of 
any  other  law: 

(a)  The  Secretary  of  the  Navy  Is  author- 
ized to  settle  claims  regarding  construction 
of  public  quarters  at  the  Naval  Station. 
Charleston,  South  Carolina,  In  the  amount  of 
$1,675,000. 

(b)  The  Secretary  of  the  Air  Force  Is  au- 
thorized to  settle  claims  regarding  construc- 
tion of  mobile  home  facilities  at  MacDlll  Air 
Force  Base,  Florida,  in  the  amount  erf  $88,000, 
plus  Interest  at  eight  and  seven-eighths  per 
centum  from  April  23.  1975,  the  date  of 
settlement. 

Sec  506.  There  is  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated for  use  by  the  Secretary  of  Defense, 
or  his  designee,  for  military  family  housing 
as  authorized  by  law  for  the  following  pur- 
poses; 

( 1 )  for  construction  or  acquisition  of  sole 
Interest  in  family  housing,  Including  demoli- 
tion, authorized  Improvements  to  public 
quarters,  minor  construction,  relocation  of 
family  housing,  rental  guarantee  payments, 
and  planning  an  amount  not  to  exceed  $103,- 
900.000 

( 2 )  for  support  of  military  family  housing, 
including  operating  expenses,  leasing,  main- 
tenance of  real  property,  payments  of  prin- 
cipal and  Interest  on  mortgage  debts  In- 
curred, payment  to  the  Commodity  Credit 
Corporation,  and  mortgage  Insurance  pre- 
miums authorized  under  section  222  of  the 
National  Housing  Act.  as  amended  (12  U£.C. 
1715m) ,  an  amount  not  to  exceed  $1,198,947,- 
000. 

Mr.  ICHORD  (during  the  reading). 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  title  V  be  considered  sis  read,  printed 
in  the  Record,  and  open  to  amendment 
at  any  point. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Mis- 
souri? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  There  being  no 
amendments  to  title  V.  the  Clerk  will 
read. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

TITLE   VI 

GENERAL    PROVISIONS 

Sec  601  The  Secretary  of  each  military 
department  may  proceed  to  establish  or  de- 
velop installations  and  facilities  under  this 
Act  without  regard  to  section  3648  of  the 
Revised  Statutes,  as  amended  fSl  U.SC  529  1 . 
and  sections  4774  and  9774  of  title  10,  United 
States  Code.  The  authority  to  place  perma- 
nent or  temporary  improvements  on  land  In- 
cludes authority  for  surveys,  administration, 
overhead,  planning,  and  supervision  incident 
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to  confitructlon.  That  authority  may  be  ex- 
©n  ised  before  title  to  the  land  Is  approved 
under  se<  tlon  355  of  the  Revised  Statutes. 
H.S  aiiitNided  i  40  U.S.C  255).  and  even  though 
the  ;:in(l  is  held  teniporarUy.  The  authority 
to  rtqiure  rf'al  estate  or  land  Includes  au- 
thurltv  to  make  surveys  and  to  acquire  land. 
and  Interests  in  land  (Including  temporary 
u~ie  1 ,  by  gift,  purchase,  exchange  of  Oovern- 
nient-owned  land,  or  otherwise 

Mr  EARLY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  make  the 
point  of  order  that  a  quorum  Is  not  pres- 
ent. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Evidently  a  quorum 
Is  not  present. 

The  Chair  announces  that  pursuant  to 
clause  2,  rule  XXIII.  he  will  vacate  pro- 
ceedings under  the  call  when  a  quorum 
of  the  Committee  appears. 

Members  will  record  their  presence  by 
eirrtronlc  device. 

The  call  was  taken  by  electronic  de- 
vice. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  A  quorum  of  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  has  not  ap- 
peared. 

The  Chair  announces  that  a  regular 
quurum  call  will  now  commence. 

Members  who  have  not  already  re- 
sponded under  the  noticed  quorum  call 
will  have  a  minimum  of  15  minutes  to 
record  their  presence.  The  call  will  be 
taken  by  electronic  device. 

The  call  was  taken  by  electronic  de- 
vice, and  the  following  Members  failed 
to  respond: 

[Ron  No.  246] 

Abzug  Hebert  Repula 

Addabbo  Hechler.  W  Va   Richmond 

Andersen.  Ill  Heinz  Rlaenhoover 

Andrews,  N.C  Helstoakl  Roncailo 

Archer  Hlnshaw  Rooney 

Ashley  Holland  Roeenthal 

AuCom  Hortoa  Rosteakowskl 

Bell  Jarmaa  Rousselot 

BevUI  Jones.  Teiin  Roybal 

BlagKt  Karth  Runnels 

Hoggs  Kemp  Ruppe 

Boland  Ketchum  Ryan 

Boiling  libudrutn  Sarbanes 

Breckinridge  Legt;ett  Satterheld 

Brown.  Ohio  Litton  Scheuer 

Buchanan  Lundine  Schneebelt 

Burke.  Calif.  McCloskey  Sebellus 

Burton,  John  McDonald  Shuster 

Butler  McEwen  Simon 

Carney  McKinney  Skubltz 

Carter  Maodonald  Slack 

Clancy  Madden  Smith.  Iowa 

Conable  Magulre  Staggers 

CorUan  Mann  Stanton. 

Conyers  Mathis  James  V. 

Corman  Melcher  Stark 

Cotter  Metcalfe  Steed 

Coughlln  Mills  Steelman 

Deluney  Mink  Stelger.  Ariz. 

Dent  Mitchell.  Md.  Stephens 

Dlggs  Mitchell.  N  Y.     Stuckey 

Dlngell  Murphy,  111  StuddB 

Edwards,  Calif.  Nedzt  Symington 

English  Nichols  Symms 

Esch  Nix  Teague 

Eshleinan  Nolan  Traxler 

Evms.  Tenn.  O'Hara  Udall 

Fish  Passman  Ullman 

Flood  PattlBon.  N  Y  Vander  Ja4jt 

Flowers  Pepper  Vander  Veen 

Foley  Perkins  Waggonner 

Porsythe  Peyser  Weaver 

Eraser  PUe  White 

Fuqua  Qule  Wlison.  Te.x. 

Olalmo  Quillen  WIrth 

Gibbons  RaMsbark  Wylie 

Hays.  Ohio  RandtUl 

Accordingly  the  Committee  rose;  and 
the  Speaker  pro  tempore  'Mr.  O'Neill) 
having  assumed  the  Clialr,  Mr.  Mikva, 
Chairman  of  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House  on  the  State  of  the  Union,  reported 
that  that  Committee,  having  had  under 


consideration  the  bill,  H.R  12384.  and 
finding  itself  without  a  quorum,  he  had 
directed  the  Members  to  record  their 
presence  by  electronic  device,  whereupon 
293  Members  recorded  tlieir  presence;  a 
quorum,  and  he  submitted  herewith  the 
names  of  the  absentees  to  be  spread  upon 
the  Journal. 

The  Committee  resumed  its  sitting. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  pending  busi- 
ness is  the  reading  of  title  VI  by  the 
Clerk. 

The  Clerk  will  resume  the  reading  of 
title  VI.  The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Sec.  802  There  are  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated such  sums  as  may  be  necessary 
for  the  purposes  of  this  Act,  but  appropria- 
tions for  public  works  projects  authorized 
by  titles  I,  II,  in.  IV,  and  V.  shall  not 
exceed — 

(1)  for  title  I:  Inside  the  United  States, 
♦414,751,000;  outfilde  the  TJnlted  States.  $164.- 
661,000,  or  a  total  of  $579,412,000. 

(2)  for  title  II:  lualde  the  United  States. 
$492,766,000;  outside  the  United  Stales,  $19.- 
356,000;  or  a  total  of  $512,122,000. 

(31  for  title  III:  Inside  the  United  States. 
$673,914,000;  outside  the  United  States,  $57.- 
145.000;  or  a  total  of  $731,059,000. 

(4)  for  Utle  IV:   A  total  of  $38,618,000. 

(5)  for  title  V:  Military  Family  Housing, 
$1,302,847,000. 

Sec.  603.  (a)  Except  as  provided  In  sub- 
sections (b)  and  (c)  any  of  the  amounts 
specified  In  titles  I,  U.  HI,  and  IV  of  this 
Act  may.  at  the  discretion  of  the  Secretary 
of  the  military  department  or  Director  of  the 
defense  agency  concerned,  be  Increased  by  5 
per  cent^jm  when  Inside  the  United  States 
(Other  than  Hawaii  and  Alaska),  and  by  10 
per  centum  when  outside  the  United  States 
or  in  HawaU  and  Alaska.  If  he  determines 
that  such  Increase  (1)  Is  required  for  the 
sole  purpose  of  meeting  unusual  variations 
In  cost,  and  (2)  could  not  have  been  rea- 
sonably anticipated  at  the  time  such  esti- 
mate was  submitted  to  the  Congress. 

(b)  When  the  amount  named  for  any  con- 
struction or  acquisition  In  title  I.  II,  III,  or 
IV  of  this  Act  Involves  only  one  project  at 
any  military  installation  and  the  Secretary 
of  the  military  department  or  Director  of 
the  defense  agency  concerned  determines 
that  the  amount  authorized  must  be  In- 
creased by  more  than  the  appUcable  per- 
centage prescribed  In  subsection  (a) ,  he  may 
proceed  with  such  construction  or  acquisi- 
tion If  the  amount  of  the  Increase  does  not 
exceed  by  more  than  25  per  centum  the 
amount  named  for  such  project  by  the  Con- 
gress. 

(c)  When  the  .Secretary  of  Defense  deter- 
mines that  any  amount  named  In  title  I,  IT, 
in,  or  IV  of  this  Act  must  be  exceeded  by 
more  than  the  jjercentage  permitted  In  sub- 
sections (a)  and  (b)  to  accomplish  author- 
ized construction  or  acquisition,  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  military  department  concerned 
or  Director  of  the  defense  agency  concerned 
may  proceed  with  such  construction  or  ac- 
quisition after  a  written  report  of  the  facts 
relating  to  the  Increase  of  such  amount.  In- 
cluding a  statement  of  the  reasons  for  such 
Increase,  has  been  submitted  to  the  Com- 
mittees on  Armed  Services  of  the  Senate  and 
Hou.se  of  Representatives,  and  either  (1) 
thirty  days  have  elapsed  from  date  of  submis- 
sion of  such  report,  or  (2)  both  committees 
have  Indicated  approval  of  such  construc- 
tion or  acquisition.  Notwithstanding  the  pro- 
visions In  prior  military  construction  author- 
izations Acts,  the  provisions  of  this  subsec- 
tion shall  apply  to  such  prior  Acts. 

(d)  Notwithstanding  the  foregoing  pro- 
visions of  this  section,  the  tota'.  cost  of  all 
construction  and  acquisition  In  each  such 
title  may  not  exceed  the  total  amount  au- 
thorized to  be  appropriated  In  that  title. 


lei  No  Individual  project  a\ithorlzed  ur.- 
der  title  I.  II,  III.  or  IV  of  this  Act  for  any 
speclflcally  U.sted  mllltar>'  Installation  for 
which  the  current  working  estimate  Is  $400.- 
000  or  more  may  be  placed  under  contract 
if— 

(  1 )  the  approved  scope  of  the  project  Is 
reduced   in  excess  of  28  per  centum:   or 

(2)  the  current  working  estimate,  based 
upon  bids  received,  for  the  ronstrucilon  ot 
such  project  exceeds  by  more  than  25  per 
centum  the  amount  authorized  for  .siich 
project  by  the  Congress,  until  a  written  re- 
port  of  the  facta  relating  to  the  redurd  scope 
or  increased  cost  of  such  project,  including 
a  statement  of  the  rea-vins  for  such  reduc- 
tion In  wop»e  or  Increa-se  In  cost  has  been  sub- 
mitted to  the  Ctmuiilttees  on  Armed  Services 
of  the  Senate  and  House  or  Representatives. 
and  either  (A)  thirty  day?  have  elapjsed  from 
date  of  submLsRlon  of  such  report,  or  iB) 
both  committees  have  indicated  approval  of 
such  reduction  In  scope  or  increase  in  cost  as 
the  case  may  be  (f)  The  Secretary  of  De- 
fense shall  submit  an  annn.il  refwrt  to  the 
Congress  Identifying  each  Individual  project 
which  has  been  placed  under  contract  In  the 
preceding  twelve-month  period  and  with  re- 
spect to  which  the  then  current  '.vorklng  e.=".- 
mate  of  the  Department  of  Defense  based 
upon  bids  received  for  such  project  exceeded 
the  amount  authorized  by  the  Conprese  for 
that  project  by  more  than  25  per  centun- 
The  Secretary  shall  also  Include  In  such  re- 
port each  Individual  project  with  respect  to 
which  the  scope  was  reduced  by  mf  re  than  2S 
per  centum  In  order  to  permit  contract  award 
with  the  available  authorization  for  .^urh 
project  Such  report  shall  Inc'.ufie  all  perti- 
nent cost  Information  for  each  individual 
project,  including  the  amount  In  dollars  and 
percentage  bv  which  the  c\irrent  working 
estimate  based  on  the  contract  price  for  the 
project  exceeded  the  amount  authorized  for 
such  project  by  the  Congress 

Sec  604.  Contracts  for  construction  made 
by  the  United  States  for  performance  within 
the  United  States  and  its  possessions  under 
this  Act  shall  be  executed  under  the  jurisdic- 
tion and  supervision  of  thf  Corps  of  Engi- 
neers. Department  of  the  Arniv;  or  the  Navai 
Facilities  Engineering  Command.  Department 
of  the  Navy;  or  such  other  department  or 
Government  agency  a.s  the  St^retaries  v,{  the 
military  departments  recommend  and  the 
Secretary  of  Defense  approves  to  assure  the 
most  efficient,  expeditious,  and  cost -effective 
accomplishment  of  the  construction  herelri 
authorized  The  Secretaries  of  the  mtlltarv 
departments  shall  report  annuallv  to  the 
President  of  the  Senate  and  the  Speaker  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  a  breakdown 
of  the  dollar  value  of  ronstrnctlon  rontract.s 
completed  by  each  of  the  several  construc- 
tion agencies  selected  together  with  the  de- 
sign, construction  supervision,  and  overhead 
fees  charged  by  each  of  the  several  agent';  m 
the  execution  of  the  assigned  construction 
Further,  such  contracts  i  except  architect 
and  engineering  contracts  which,  unless  spe- 
clflcally authorized  by  the  Congress  -shall 
continue  to  be  awarded  In  accordance  with 
presently  established  procedures,  customs. 
and  practice)  shall  be  awarded,  insofar  as 
practicable,  on  a  competitive  basis  to  the 
lowest  responsible  bidder.  If  the  national  se- 
curity wui  not  be  impaired  and  the  award  Is 
consistent  with  chapter  137  of  title  10,  United 
States  Code.  The  Secretaries  of  the  military 
departments  shall  report  annually  to  the 
President  of  the  Senate  and  Speaker  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  with  respect  to  all 
contracts  awarded  on  other  thiin  a  competi- 
tive basis  to  the  lowest  responsible  bidder. 
Such  reports  shall  also  show.  In  the  case  o! 
the  ten  architect-engineering  firms  which. 
In  terms  of  total  dollars,  were  awarded  the 
most  business,  the  names  of  such  firms;  the 
total  number  of  separate  contracts  awarded 
each  such  firm;  and  the  total  amount  paid  or 
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to  he  paid  '.n  the  case  of  each  action  under 
all  .such  contracta  awarded  such  hrm. 

Sei  60."^  lai  As  of  January  1.  1978,  all  au- 
thorizations for  military  public  works.  In- 
cluding family  housing,  to  he  accomplished 
by  the  Secretary  of  a  military  department  In 
connection  with  the  establLshment  or  de- 
velopment of  Installations  and  facilities,  and 
all  authorizations  for  appropriations,  there- 
for that  are  contained  In  titles  I,  Et.  m.  IV. 
and  V  of  the  Act  of  October  7.  1975.  Public 
Law  h4  107  (89  Stat  546)  .  and  all  such  au- 
thorizations contained  In  Acts  approved  be- 
fore October  7,  1975.  and  not  superseded  or 
otherwise  modified  by  a  later  authorization 
are  repealed  except — 

(1)  authorizations  for  public  works  and 
for  appropriations  therefor  that  are  set  forth 
In  those  .^cts  In  the  titles  that  contain  the 
general  provisions; 

(2 1  authorizations  for  public  works  proj- 
ects as  to  which  appropriated  funds  have 
be;n  obligated  for  construction  contracts, 
land  a^<iulslMon.  or  payments  to  the  North 
Atlantic  Tfpity  Organ tr.atlrin.  In  whole  or  In 
part  before  January  1.  1978.  and  authoriza- 
tions   for    appropriations    therefor. 

(b)  Notwithstanding  the  repeal  provisions 
of  section  605  of  the  Act  of  October  7,  1975. 
Public  Law  94-107  (89  Stat  546.  666).  au- 
thorizations for  the  following  Items  shall  re- 
main In  effect  until  January  1.  1979: 

(1)  Defense  Satellite  Communications 
System  construction  in  the  amount  of 
$1,054,000  at  Stuttgart.  Germany  that  Is 
contained  In  title  I.  section  101  of  the  Act 
of  December  27,  1974  (88  Stat  1747).  as 
amended. 

(2 1  Cold  storage  wareliOU.se  construction 
In  the  amount  of  $1,215,000  at  Fort  Dlx.  New 
Jersey,  that  Is  contained  in  title  I.  section 
101  of  the  Act  of  October  25.  1972  (86  Stat. 
1135),  as  amended  and  extended  In  section 
605(3)  (B)  of  the  Act  of  December  27.  1974 
(88  Stat.  1762).  as  amended 

(3)  Land  8cqul.«ltlon.  Murphy  Canyon  In 
the  amount  of  $3,843,000.  at  Naval  Regional 
Medical  Center.  San  Diego.  California,  that 
Is  contained  In  title  11.  s«n.on  201  of  the  Act 
of  December  27.  1974  (88  Stat  17501,  as 
amended. 

(4)  Land  acquisition  In  the  amount  of 
$800,000  at  Naval  Security  Group  Activity. 
Sabana  Seca.  Puerto  Rico  that  Is  contained 
In  title  n.  section  201  of  the  Act  of  Decem- 
ber 27.  1974  (88  Stat    1750),  a.s  amended. 

Sec.  606  None  of  the  authority  contained 
In  titles  I,  II,  III,  and  IV  of  this  Act  shall  be 
deemed  to  authorize  any  building  construc- 
tion projects  Inside  the  United  States  In 
excess  of  a  unit  cost  to  be  determined  In 
proportion  to  the  appropriate  area  coJxstruc- 
tlon  cost  Index,  based  on  the  following  unit 
cost  limitations  where  the  area  construction 
index  Is  1.0: 

(1)  $37.00  per  square  foot  for  permanent 
barracks; 

(2)  $41.00  per  square  foot  for  bachelor 
officer  quarters; 

unless  the  Secretary  of  Defense,  or  his 
designee,  determines  that  because  of  special 
circumstances,  application  to  such  project 
of  the  limitations  on  unit  costs  contained  In 
this  section  Is  Impracticable:  Provided.  That 
notwithstanding  the  limitations  contained 
in  prior  Military  Constructon  Authorization 
Acts  on  unit  costs,  the  limitations  on  such 
costs  contained  in  this  section  shall  apply 
to  all  prior  authorizatioias  for  such  con- 
struction not  heretofore  repealed  and  for 
which  construction  contracts  have  not  been 
awarded  by  the  date  of  enactment  of  this 
Act. 

Sec.  607.  In  addition  to  all  other  author- 
ized variations  of  cost  limitations  or  floor 
area  limitations  contained  In  this  Act  or 
prior  Military  Construction  Authorization 
Acts,  the  Secretary  of  Defense,  or  his 
designee,  may  permit  Increases  in  the  cost 
limitations  or  Boor  area  limitations  by  such 


amounts  as  nxay  be  necessary  to  equip  any 
projects  with  solar  heating  and/or  cooling 
equipment. 

Sec.  608.  (a I  The  Secretary  of  the  Navy  Is 
authorized  to  convey  to  the  Airship  As- 
sociation, a  nonprofit  organization  Incorpo- 
rated under  the  laws  of  the  State  6f  New 
Jersey,  without  monetary  consideration,  all 
right,  title,  and  interest  of  the  United  States, 
In  and  to  that  portion  of  the  lands  comprising 
the  Naval  Air  Station.  Lakehurst,  New  Jersey, 
described  in  subsection  (b),  for  use  as  a 
f)ermanent  site  for  the  museum  described  in 
subsection  (c)  of  this  section  subject  to 
conditions  of  use  set  forth  in  such  subsection. 

(b)  The  land  authorized  to  be  conveyed 
by  subsection  (a)  Is  a  certain  parcel  of  I&nd 
containing  13i>8  acres,  more  or  less,  sltiiated 
In  Ocean  Ckjtmty,  New  Jersey,  being  a  part 
of  the  Naval  Air  Station.  Lakehurst.  New 
Jersey,  more  particularly  described  as  fol- 
lows: 

Beginning  at  a  point  on  the  westerly  side 
of  Queen  County  Route  Ntimbered  547,  205.40 
feet  northerly  from  the  intersection  of  the 
center  line  of  new  road  and  the  westerly 
side  of  Route  Numbered  547  thence  (1) 
north  10  degrees  14  minutes  19  seconds  east, 
770.26  feet  along  the  westerly  edge  of  road 
to  a  point  thence  (2)  north  66  degrees  35 
minutes  41  seconds  west,  724.55  feet  to  a 
point  thence  i3i  soiith  23  degrees  24  min- 
utes 19  seconds  west.  750  feet  to  a  point 
thence  (4)  south  66  degrees  35  minutes  41 
seconds  east.  900  feet  to  the  point  and  place 
of  beginning. 

(c)  The  conveyance  authorized  by  sub- 
section (a)  shall  be  subject  to  the  following 
conditions  and  such  other  terms  and  con- 
ditions as  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  or  his 
designee,  shall  determine  neces.sary  to  pro- 
tect the  interests  of  the  United  States: 

( 1 )  The  lands  so  conveyed  shall  be  used 
primarily  for  the  construction  and  opera- 
tion of  an  Airship  Museum  to  collect,  pre- 
serve, and  display  to  the  public,  materials, 
memorabilia,  and  Items  of  historical  slg- 
ulflcance  and  Interest  relative  to  the  de- 
velopment and  use  of  the  airship,  and  for 
purposes  Incidental  thereto. 

(2)  All  right,  title,  and  interest  In  and  to 
such  lands,  and  any  Improvements  con- 
structed thereon,  shall  revert  to  the  United 
States,  which  shall  have  an  Immediate  right 
of  erXry  thereon,  if  the  con.=tructlon  of  the 
Airship  Museum  Is  not  undertaken  within 
five  years  from  the  date  of  such  conveyance, 
or  If  tliC  lar:cls  conveyed  shall  cea-e  to  be 
used  for  the  purposes  specified  In  paragraph 
(1). 

Sec.  609,  Section  2662(a)(5)  of  title  10. 
United  States  Code.  Is  amended  by  the  addi- 
tion of  the  following  sentence:  "The  report 
of  the  facts  required  by  section  2662(a) 
supra  will  contain  a  certification  that  the 
land  to  be  excessed  has  been  examined  for 
Its  exchange  potential  In  lieu  of  cash  pay- 
ment for  authorized  military  land  acquisi- 
tions and  found  not  suitable  for  that  pur- 
pose ". 

Sec.  610  Notwithstanding  any  other  provi- 
sions of  law.  the  Secretary  of  Defense,  or  his 
designee,  is  authorized  to  convey  to  the  city 
of  South  Charleston.  West  Virginia,  subject 
to  such  term-s  and  conditions  as  the  Secre- 
tary shall  deem  to  be  in  the  ptiblic  interest 
air  right,  title,  and  Interest  of  the  United 
States  in  and  t<i  a  second  of  land  located  on 
the  property  formerly  known  as  the  South 
Charleston  Naval  Ordnance  Plant,  with  Im- 
provements, snch  land  ron.^istUic  of  approxi- 
mately 4  5  acres.  In  consideration  of  such 
conveyance  by  the  Secretary,  the  city  of 
South  Charleston  shall  convey  to  the  United 
States  unencumbered  fee  title  tc  eight  acres 
of  land  owned  by  the  municipality.  Improved 
In  a  manner  acceptable  to  the  Secretary,  and 
subject  to  such  other  conditions  as  are  ac- 
ceptable to  the  Secretary  TJie  exACi  ao-eages 
and  legal  descriptions  of  both  properties  are 


to  be  determined  by  aecxirate  stirveys  as  mu- 
tually agreed  upon  by  the  Secretary  and  the 
city  of  South  Charleston:  Provided.  That  the 
Secretary  is  authorized  to  accept  the  lands 
so  conveyed  to  the  United  States,  which  lands 
shall  be  administered  by  the  Department  of 
Defense. 

Sec.  611.  None  of  the  funds  authorized  for 
appropriations  In  this  Act  shall  be  available 
for  the  plaruilng  or  implementation  of  any 
consolidation  of  helicopter  flying  training 
programs  of  the  Navy  or  Iilarlnes  with  flying 
training  programs  of  any  other  military 
seirvlce. 

Sec.  612.  Titles  I.  II,  HI.  IV.  V.  and  VI  of 
this  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Military  Con- 
struction Authorization  Act,  1977." 

Mr.  ICHORD  (during  the  reading). 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  title  VI  be  considered  as  read, 
printed  in  the  Record,  and  open  to 
amendment  at  any  point. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  frc«n  Mis- 
souri? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ICHORD.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  have  a 
further  unanimous  consent  request.  Mr. 
Chairman,  HJl.  12384  has  been  tradi- 
tionally drafted  with  the  totals  for  each 
individual  base  in  titles  I.  n,  and  m,  and 
then  the  totals  for  each  branch  of  the 
service  in  title  VI.  The  bill  is  set  up  in 
that  manner  for  the  purpose  of  being 
more  informative  for  the  Members.  How- 
ever, it  makes  it  extremely  difiBcult  to 
amend  the  bill.  I  would  note  to  the  Mem- 
bers of  the  House  that  we  previously  took 
some  of  the  amendments  out  of  order. 
Therefore,  the  totals  on  page  30  of  the 
bill  do  not  conform  to  the  individual 
sums  in  titles  I,  II.  and  HI  of  the  bill. 

Therefore.  Mr.  Chairman,  at  this  point 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  fig\ire 
contained  on  page  30.  lines  3  and  4.  be 
further  amended  to  read  $419,584,000. 
and  the  figure  contained  on  page  30.  line 
5.  be  further  amended  to  read  $584,245.- 
000. 

I  would  reiterate  the  purpose  of  this 
unanimous  consent  request  is  to  reflect 
the  correct  and  final  figures  incorporated 
in  the  amendments  previously  adopted. 
In  short,  it  is  a  perfecting  technical 
amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Mis- 
souri? 

Mr.  BRINKLEY.  Reserving  the  right 
to  object.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  wo:ild  like  to 
ask  tlie  chairman  of  the  subccmmittee  a 
question.  I  wonder  if  these  fi^'res  which 
are  being  asked  now  tc  be  corrected  in- 
clude ironey  for  tlie  barracks  at  Port 
Drum.  N.Y.? 

Mr.  ICKORD.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield.  I  will  state  to  tl.e  gentleman  from 
Georgia  yes,  the  figures  corrected  would 
account  for  that  additional  jidd-on.  It 
would  also  reflect  the  deletion  of  the 
Naval  Personnel  Station  pro.iect  at  New 
Orleans.  It  is  just  a  final  figure,  so  any 
objection  by  the  gentleman  at  this  point 
wo-.iM  only  make  it  necessary-  to  correct 
the  iigures  at  a  later  time.  We  would  have 
to  correct  it  in  the  conference  committee. 

Mr.  BRINKLEY.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  will 
not  ob.iect  and  except  for  the  fact  tliat 
the  gentleman  from  Georgia  ser\'es  on 
this  subcommittee.  £nd  the  gentleman 
from    Georgia    was    not    aware   of    this 
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Port  Drum  development,  would  not 
nave  reserved  the  right  to  object. 
The  arrangement  I  am  sure  wa.'; 
conducted  m  good  faith.  Nevertheless, 
the  committee  did  not  offer  this  Fort 
Drum  barracks  amt-ndment.  It  Is  an 
Ichord  amendment  It  has  the  aura  of 
belHK  a  committee  amendment,  and  this 
Ls  a  most  uniL'^ual  procedure. 

Will  the  gentleman  from  Missouri 
respond  as  to  whether  this  Is  an  unusual 
development ' 

Mr  ICHORD  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield,  yes.  I  would  state  to  the  jientlernan 
from  Georgia  tli.it  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  iMr.  McEwen'  did  atn'fur  be- 
fore the  subcommittee,  as  the  gentleman 
will  recall,  and  ask  that  we  take  the  steps 
to  correct  the  deplorable  conditions  at 
Fort  Drum,  and  we  did  adopt  an  amend- 
ment rehabllit^iting  one  building  at  Fort 
Drum  We  rejected  the  other  proposed 
amendment  by  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  on  the  ground  that  the  Army  would 
not  be  able  to  get  tlie  matter  under  con- 
tract for  the  1977  contracting  season. 

Since  that  time  the  Army  has  advised 
me  ius  well  as  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  Mr  McE\ven>  that  the  contract 
can  be  let  In  time.  So  therefore  I  offered 
tlie  amendment  on  behalf  of  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  and  It  was  adopted 
by  the  House. 


Mr  BRINKLEY.  Mr  Chairman,  by 
the  committee  action  as  offered  by  the 
gentleman  from  Georgia  there  should 
have  been  Included  in  the  report  words 
to  the  effect  that  this  was  a  desirable 
goal  and  therefore  Uiat  was  the  conclu- 
sion of  the  committee.  And  all  of  this 
sequence  of  actions  which  has  happened 
since  that  time  Ls  unusual,  it  is  irreciilar. 
and  while  I  do  not  object  to  the  perfect- 
ing language  I  do  wLsh  the  members  of 
this  committee  to  know  that  as  to  the 
Fort  Drum  portion  I  have  personal  ob- 
jection because  of  the  procedure, 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  withdraw  my  reserva- 
tion of  objection. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
withdraws  his  reservation  of  objection. 
Is  there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Mis.sourl? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HICKS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  voted 
against  this  bill  in  the  House  Armed 
Services  Committee  because  I  opposed 
the  committee's  action  in  cutting  Trident 
community  Impact  aid  from  $11  million 
to  $2  million. 

My  dissenting  views  on  this  matter 
can  be  found  in  the  committee's  report. 
I  do  not  WLsh  to  repeat  my  thoughts  on 
this  matter  before  my  colleagues:  I  only 
wish  to  place  in  the  Record  some  perti- 
nent factual  Information  which  I  believe 


supports  the  administration  request  for 
$11  million 

The  committee  states  In  its  report 
that^ 

Ilie  comrr.utee  al.io  denied  $9  million  of 
the  $11  million  reqviested  Tor  comnaunlty  im- 
pact a.ssl8tanre,  as  it  belleve.s  the  Navy  will 
not  b«>  ab>  t(i  utilize  the  total  amount  re- 
quested this  \faj  with  the  rarrj-over  from 
the  17  million  iiuthorlz/nl  last  year 

I  believe  the  committee  was  strongly 
Influenced  by  the  fact  that  at  the  time 
of  the  hearing's  on  this  bill,  less  than 
$300,00(1  had  actually  been  released  for 
Trident  impact  aid  out  of  the  $7  million 
authorized  and  appropriated. 

Perliaps  all  $7  million  will  not  be  re- 
leased during  fiscal  year  1976;  it  Is  im- 
possible to  say  at  thLs  twint  But  I  am 
advised  that  Washington  State  and  local 
authorities  are  planning  to  have  over  $9 
million  m  impact  aid  requests  pending 
during  the  current  fiscal  year.  These  au- 
thorities inform  me  that  we  can  expect 
over  $14  million  in  impact  aid  requests 
during  fiscal  year  1977.  Therefore,  the 
committees  action,  if  sustained  by  the 
Senate,  will  place  a  serious  hardship  on 
the  communities  around  the  Trident 
base  in  the  not  tt>o  distant  future 

Here  is  a  ILsting  of  State  and  local  im- 
pact aid  requests  which  can  be  expected 
in  fiscal  years  1976  and  1977: 
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FISCAL  YEAR  1976  TRIDENT  COMMUNITY  IMPACT  ASSISTANCE  APPLICATIONS  TO  DOO  SEC.  608  FUNDING 


Agency 


PurpoM 


Aaiount 


LOCAL 

FmHA— Kitsap  County  Joint  project  with  State  Department  of  Ecology  and  USGS Groundwater  source  determination  itudy 

FHWA  UMT A— Council  ot  Pugel  Sound  Governments Regional  transportation  study 

CSA— Kitsap  Community  Action  Agency Emergency  assistance  to  indigent  unemployed  attracted  here  by  Trident 

HUD— Kitsap  County  and  Bremerton Water  development  program  (total  projecl  VJ.WO.OOO  including  11,000,000  local  and  $800,000 

State). 

LFAA  and  DOT  Traffic  Safety,  Kitsap  County,  Bremerton  and  Poulsbo Additional  police  officers  and  equipment 

HEW     Kitsap  County Fiscal  impact  assessment  -local  government. 

FHWA- Kitsap  County Bucklin  Hill  Rd.— engineering  work. 

HfW  SAFA  Public  Law  815  program  Kitsap  Schools „„ School  construction  assistance 


STATE 

FHWA— State  Highways Highway  construction:  Base  access  coriidor  study,  Clear  Creek  SR  3  interchange.  Kilsap 

Way  4-lane  from  Newberry  Hill  Rd   to  Clear  Cieek. 

HUD-OCD OCD  Trident  coordination  staff 

HEW— OCD Fiscal  impact  assessment  State  agencies 

DOI— USGS    State  Department  of  Ecology Groundwater  sources  study— Mason  and  Jefferson  Counti«$ 

HEW— Olympic  College Vocation  education  program 


2,  6S0.  000 

92,000 
100.000 
100.000 
113.000 


state  subtotal 

Total  fiscal  year  1976  requests  pending. 


3,381,000 


8, 73S,  000 


FISCAL  YEAR  1977  TRIDENT  COMMUNITY  IMPACT  ASSISTANCE  REQUIREMENTS  FOR  DOO  SEC.  608  FUNDING 


LOCAL 

HUD— Kitsap  County Comprehensive  planning  — Implementation  of  growth  management  measures 

EDA     Kitsap  County TndenI  Cooidination  office  .  . 

HEW  SAF    Public  Law  81&  Program  Kitsap  Schools. School  construction  assistance 

FHWA  -Kitsap  County Bucklin  Hill  Rd  (righl  of  way  and  construction) 

[]''"        - . 150  units,  sec.  8-   Housing  assistance 

no   'ono • Social  service:  assistance . 

unrf  cn»  V'iiV Parks  development  and  acquisition 

u   n    u  nA  •■ - Community  watei  and  sewer  services 

HUD  (rjCOA) Fi,e  protection  equipment  and  facilities . . . ... 

LEAA,  DOT-Tralfic  Safety,  Kilsap,  Bremerton,  Poulsbo Additional  police  officeis  and  equipment 

'-^** District  court  and  superior  court  additions . ... 


$100,000 

95,000 

4,000.000 
1,500,000 
590,000 
400.000 
250,000 
500  000 
500.  OOf' 
400,000 
600,000 


Local  subtotal „ ^ 8,925,000 


STATE 

nn?     ?''«    o-i OCD  Trident  coordination  staff 

nni   cpi^nn     *** Stale  patiol    additional  personnel  and  equipment. 

utui    c. '.    nciic * ^'"*  environmental  agency  assistance 

VrrV.     r  ^ - - State  social  services  assistance 

DOU-  Defense  Access  Highways Trident  access  load  construction 


60.000 

372, COO 

1,000,000 

900, 000 

2,870,000 

State  subtotal  (including  road  construction) 5.202,000 


Only  required  liom  sec.  608,  il  the  appropriation  for  defense  access  highways  Is  inadequate 2  870  000 

State  subtotal  (without  road  constiuction). l..l"l"y."""*'""*"ll""""."l'"y.l.l^"l'l"llll"""l        2,232.000 


Finally,  I  would  hke  to  relate  to  my 
colleagues  the  findings  of  a  study  pre- 
pared by  Arthur  D.  Little,  Inc.,  on  the 
unpacts  of  tlie  Trident  base  on  the  sur- 
rounding area.  This  study  refines  the 
Navy's  environmental  impact  statement 
in  a  number  of  resp)ects. 

The  Trident  base  is  located  in  Bangor, 
Wash.  This  area  of  the  State — Kitsap 
County — IS  essentially  rural,  with  the 
exception  of  one  small  city,  Bremerton. 

The  Arthur  D.  Little  study  determined 
that  this  rural  area  could  expect  32,000 
new  people — the  Navy's  EIS  predicted 
27.000— into  Kitsap  County  as  a  result 
of  the  Trident  base.  Three-fourths  of 
this  population  Influx  can  be  expected 
by  1980. 

A  total  of  10,000  new  housing  units 
will  be  needed  to  support  Tndent  popu- 
lation growth  by  1980. 

Trident  will  place  a  great  burden  on 
water,  sewer,  and  road  facilities.  The 
A.  D,  Little  study  estimates  that  without 
Trident,  tlie  capital  investment  required 
to  accommodate  normal  growth  would  be 
$94  million  over  the  next  20  years.  With 
Trident,  the  capital  investment  needed 
will  range  from  $1.S8  to  $178  million — an 
Increase  of  $64  to  $84  million  It  is  esti- 
mated that  water  and  sewage  systems 
account  for  74  percent  of  the  Trident 
capital  investment  costs 

The  A.  D.  Little  study  estimates  that 
most  major  facilities  such  as  schools 
mast  be  constructed  within  the  next  5  to 
7  years,  in  order  to  accommodate  Tri- 
dent-related growth.  Local  requirements 
during  this  period  are  estim.atcd  to  cost 
$21  to  $26  milhon;  State  and  Federal 
grant  requirements  will  be  $8  to  $9  mil- 
lion higher  because  of  Trident. 

County  road  requirements  will  increase 
dramatically  over  the  next  10  years,  ac- 
cording to  the  A.  D  Little  study.  It  is 
estimated  that  Trident  w  ill  increase  costs 
In  this  area  by  $14  to  $17  million  during 
the  next  10  vears  This  will  result  in  a 
Kitsap  Countv  deficit  of  $9  to  $1 1  million 
within  the  first  5  years.  By  1990,  it  is  esti- 
maUKl  that  revenues  will  begin  to  ex- 
ceed expenditure  requirements  ii^  the 
roadbuildinK  sector, 

I  cite  these  figures  becaiLse  I  hope  they 
will  give  my  colleagues  some  apprecia- 
tion of  the  situation  in  which  the  people 
of  this  rural  area  of  the  State  find  them- 
selves. They  know  they  are  going  to  be 
hit  hard  by  this  influx  of  people.  And 
they  hope  that  the  Government  will 
carry  out  it*;  pledge  to  assist  them  in 
paying  its  fair  share  of  the  burdens  im- 
po.sed  upon  them  by  the  location  of  this 
Trident  base  in  their  backyard 

AMENDMENT    OITTRED    BT     MR.    ONETLL 

Mr.  O'NEILL  Mr  Chairman,  I  offer 
an  amendment. 

Tlie  Clerk  read  as  follows; 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  CNeill:  Page 
40  after  line  24  insert  the  Jollowlng: 

Sbc.  612.  (a)  None  of  the  funds  authorized 
to  be  appropriated  by  this  Act  may  be  used 
In  any  manner  to  effect,  or  implement — 

( 1 )  any  closure  of  any  military  Installa- 
tion; 

(2)  any  reduction  Ln  the  level  of  civilian 
personnel  at  any  military  In-stallatlon,  If  such 
reduction  would  reduce  by  more  than  50 
percent  The  level  of  such  p>ersGnnel  employed 
as  of  March  1,  1976,  at  such  Inatallatlon;  or 

(3)  any  construction,  conversion,  or  re- 
habilitation  at  any  other   military   installa- 
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tion  (whether  or  not  such  installation  Ls  a 
military  Installation  as  defined  In  subsection 
(b)  of  this  section)  which  will,  or  may  be. 
Incurred  as  a  result  of  the  relocation  of  civil- 
ian personnel  to  such  other  installaticm  by 
reason  of  any  closure  or  reduction  to  which 
this  section  applies;  before — 

(A)  The  close  of  a  one-year  period  begin- 
ning on  the  date  on  which  the  Secretary  of 
the  military  department  notifies  the  Con- 
gress In  writing  that  such  military  Installa- 
tion Is  a  candidate  for  such  cloeiire  or 
reduction; 

(B)  The  Secretary  concerned  submits  to 
the  Ckimmlttees  on  Armed  Services  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  and  the  Senate  the 
detailed  Jtistlflcatlon  of  the  proposed  closure 
or  reduction  together  with  the  estimated  fis- 
cal, economic,  budgetary,  environmental,  and 
operational  effects  of  the  proposed  closure 
or  reduction.  Including,  but  not  limited  to, 
estimates  of — 

(1)  the  amount  of  unemployment  compen- 
sation which  win  be  paid  to  persons  who  are 
unemployed  as  a  result  of  such  closure  or 
reduction; 

( II )  the  amount  of  manpower  retraining 
and  relocation  expenses  which  will  be  ex- 
p>e:ided  for  persons  so  unemployed;   and 

I  III)  the  military  construction  and  reha- 
bilitation costs  (including  housmg)  which 
will  be  incurred  at  other  military  installa- 
tions In  order  to  accommodate  p>ersonnel 
transferred  thereto  as  a  result  of  Fuch  closure 
or  reduction;  and 

( C  1  Each  such  Committee  has  had  at  least 
three  months  from  the  date  on  which  the 
report  referred  to  In  subparagraph  iB)  Is 
submitted  to  the  Committees  to  assess  the 
proposed  closure  or  reduction  and  report  to 
Its  respective  body  any  disagreement  with 
the  proposed  closure  or  reduction  prior  to 
expiration  of  the  one-year  period  specified 
\\\  subparagraph  (A|. 

(b)  For  purposes  of  this  section,  the  term 
•'military  Installation"  means  any  camp,  post, 
.station,  base,  yard,  or  other  activity  under 
the  authority  of  the  Department  of  Defense — 

( 1  I  which  Is  located  within  any  of  the 
several  States,  the  District  of  Columbia,  the 
Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico,  or  Guam:  and 

(2)  at  which  Is  employed  not  less  than  500 
civilian  personnel 

(c)  ThLs  section  shall  not  apply  to  any 
closure  or  reduction  If  the  President  certifies 
to  the  Congress  that  such  closure  or  reduc- 
tion must  be  Implemented  for  reasons  of  any 
military  emergency  or  national  security  or 
If  such  notification  referred  to  In  subpara- 
graph (A)  occtirred  prior  to  January  1,  1976 

Mr.  O'NEILL  (during  the  reading^ . 
Mr  Chairman.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  amendment  be  considered  as 
read  and  printed  in  the  Record  The 
amendment  is  3  pages  long,  and  I  will 
explain  it. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Mas.sachusetts  ^ 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  O'NEILL.  Mr.  Chairman,  when 
the  Armed  Services  Committee's  pro- 
curement bill  came  before  the  Hou.se  I 
ofTered  an  amendment  on  the  same  sub- 
ject on  which  I  am  offering  the  amend- 
ment today.  Since  that  time  the  gen- 
tleman from  Massachusetts  'Mr.  Dri- 
NANi  and  I  along  with  the  committee 
have  sent  out  a  letter  to  some  of  the 
Members  and  since  we  sent  the  original 
letter  with  a  proposed  amendment,  the 
committee  has  offered  a  compromise.  We 
have  worked  out  a  compromise  with  the 
committee.  In  order  to  t>e  covered  in  the 
compromise  amendment,  a  base  or  in- 
stallation must  employ  at  least  500  civil- 
ian employees.  Our  original  amendment 


required  only  100  employees,  either  mili- 
tary or  civilian.  Under  the  compromise 
amendment  reductions  of  more  than  50 
percent  in  the  civilian  personnel  levels 
are  not  allowed  unless  the  military  gives 
1-year  notice  and  submits  a  detailed  im- 
pact statement.  Our  original  amend- 
ment required  such  notice  whenever 
there  was  a  more  than  50-p>ercent  reduc- 
tion in  operations. 

This  amendment  that  we  are  offering 
today  Is  only  a  stopgap.  We  still  hope 
that  the  committee  will  act  on  perma- 
nent and  comprehensive  legislation  so 
that  the  military  will  fully  evaluate  the 
impact  of  a  closure  or  reduction  before 
ordering  it. 

Mr.  Chairman,  on  April  19  of  this  year 
a  report  submitted  to  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States  by  the  President's 
Defense  Manpower  Commission  said 
there  should  be  a  3 -year  notice  to  an  area 
whenever  an  installation  is  going  to  be 
closed. 

My  amendment  is  simple  and  straight- 
forward. It  requires  1  year's  notice  of 
Einy  closure  or  reduction  of  more  than 
50  percent  of  any  military  installation  in 
the  United  States.  Addltiona.lly  It  calls 
for  a  report  to  be  submitted  to  the  Con- 
gress detailing  the  impact  of  the  closure 
of  any  miUtary  installation  on  the  Fed- 
eral budget.  The  committees  of  the  Con- 
gress are  guaranteed  at  least  3  months  to 
consider  the  report. 

Incredible  as  it  may  seem,  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  policy  in  the  psist  has 
been  to  close  or  reduce  military  installa- 
tions as  economy  measures,  wittiout  cal- 
culating the  impact  such  action  would 
have  on  the  Federal  budget  as  a  whole. 

Let  me  give  some  examples  of  state- 
ments from  DOD  officials  themselves. 

Admiral  Zumwalt.  speaking  as  the 
Chief  of  Naval  Operations  before  the 
Senate,  said: 

I  might  say.  Senator,  that  I  think  an  ac- 
curate answer  is  that  the  overall  economic 
analysis  It  not  done  by  the  Department  of 
Defense. 

John  Warner,  speaking  as  Secretary 
of  the  United  States  Na\'%- ; 

We.  the  Department  of  the  Navy,  did  not 
take  Into  consideration  the  economic  factcH^ 
you  have  mentioned. 

Senator  Cannon  at  the  close  of  the 
above  said: 

We  do  understand  that  the  savings  you  are 
talking  about  are  simply  net  savings  to  the 
Navy  alone  and  have  not  taken  Into  con- 
sideration the  loss  of  tax  revenue  to  the 
Federal  Government,  the  amount  that  wlU 
have  to  be  paid  In  unemployment  all  these 
Incidental  costs  have  not  been  estimated  In 
connection  with  the  so-caUed  net  savings 

Secretary  Warner: 
That  Is  correct 

Now.  as  to  this  pohcy  question  that  I 
am  talking  about  today,  nothing  here 
will  benefit  me  or  my  Congressional  dis- 
trict. I  want  the  Congress  to  have  the 
benefit  of  a  hard  and  painful  experience 
suffered  when  the  Boston  Naval  Yard  was 
closed  in  my  district  without  a  prior  eco- 
nomic study  of  the  consequence  of  the 
closing  on  the  Federal  budget.  To  save 
the  Navy  $20  million,  it  has  already  cost 
other  agencies  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment, the  Department  of  Labor,  the  De- 
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partment  of  Commerce  the  Department 
of  Housing  and  Urban  Development.  $25 
million.  In  addition,  it  cost  the  Navy  $33 
million  to  move  the  naval  base. 

Now  we  are  operatinK  under  a  budp- 
etarv  system  around  here  and  we  want 
to  know  exactly  where  the  moneys  are 
going  and  where  the  spending  is.  We 
want  long-term  planning  It  is  about 
time  the  Department  of  Defense  did  .some 
long-term  planning  as  far  as  Impacts  are 
concerned 

Mr.  COHEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yieW 

Mr.  O'NEILL  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Maine. 

Mr.  COHEN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  wish  to 
strongly  associate  myself  with  the  com- 
ments of  the  distinguished  majority 
leader  It  has  been  a  pleasure  to  work 
with  the  gentleman  from  Massachusetts 
In  developing  this  most  important 
amendment  which  I  hope  will  have  the 
support  of  every  member  of  this  body. 

As  the  majority  leader  has  pointed  out. 
the  O'Neill-Cohen  amendment  has  two 
chief  purpases:  To  enhance  the  oversight 
capacity  of  the  Congress  in  matters  per- 
t.:in'ng  to  base  closures  and  reallne- 
nients.  and  to  insure  that  the  socioeco- 
nomic impact  of  these  actions  is  more  ful- 
ly assessed  by  the  Department  of  Defense 
and  the  Congress.  Specifically,  the 
amendment  stipulates  that  Department 
of  Defense  provide  the  Armed  Services 
Committee  of  the  House  and  Senate  with 
an  economic  impact  report  on  the  pro- 
posed base  closure,  reduction,  or  reallne- 
ment. 

The  reports  submitted  will  have  to  In- 
clude detailed  fiscal,  economic,  budget- 
ary, and  military  effects — including  but 
not  limited  to  estimates  of  unemployment 
compensation,  manpower  retraining  and 
relocation  expenses,  and  military  con- 
struction and  rehabilitation  costs — re- 
sulting from  the  proposed  action.  This 
amendment  does  not  prohibit  base  clo- 
sures or  realinements  or  infringe  upon 
the  constitutional  prerogatives  of  the 
President.  Any  attempt  to  characterize  it 
in  this  light  is  erroneous  and  mislead- 
ing. 

Some  will  argue  that  Congress  is  in- 
capable of  elTectively  overseeing  the  ac- 
tions of  the  military  and  should  have  no 
say  in  matters  such  as  base  closures  and 
realinements.  I  categorically  reject  this 
assertion.  In  the  military  construction 
bill  for  fiscal  year  1977,  for  example,  we 
are  being  asked  to  authorize  $3.3  billion 
in  construction  projects,  including  $440 
million  for  a  new  engineering  develop- 
ment facility.  II  we  are  competent  to 
judge  whether  these  facilities  should  be 
constructed,  why  are  we  any  less  com- 
[)etent  to  .ludge  what  should  be  done  with 
them  in  the  future? 

In  recent  years,  the  Congress  has  quite 
properly  been  seeking  a  greater  role  in 
the  oversight  of  Federal  programs  Man- 
ifest-ations  of  this  tendency  can  be  seen 
in  the  Budget  Control  and  Impound- 
ment Act,  the  War  Powers  Act,  and  the 
propo.sals  to  create  a  consressional  check 
on  the  intelligence  community.  Just  2 
days  ago  the  House  approved  an  amend- 
ment giving  Congress  a  virtual  veto  over 
new  EP.A  regulations  provided  that  Con- 
gress do  so  within  60  days  of  notification. 
The    O'Neill-Cohen    amendment    would 


extend  Congre.ss  oversight  capacity  to  an 
area  that  h&s  a  major  impact  on  the 
Federal  budget. 

At  present,  the  Defense  Department 
owiLs  more  than  $36  bllllor.  worth  of  land 
and  improvements  within  the  United 
States.  Yet,  when  the  individual  services 
deride  to  clo5e.  reduce,  or  reuline  certain 
installations.  Congress  is  only  peripher- 
ally consulted  This  amendment  will 
change  this  unhealthy  situation  and  en- 
able Congress  to  effectively  protect  the 
taxpayer's  investment  in  these  proper- 
ties. Equally  impwrtantly  the  O'Neill- 
Cohen  amendment  will  provide  the 
Armed  Services  Committees  of  the  House 
and  Senate  with  invaluable  economic  in- 
formation which  will  clearly  show 
whether  the  proposed  action  is  cost- 
effective  and  sensitive  to  national  secu- 
rity considerations 

It  should  be  stressed  that,  at  present, 
there  are  no  specific  provisions  In  exist- 
ing law  for  effective  congressional  over- 
sight of  base  closings  and  reductions.  By 
the  time  most  of  us  are  advised  of  pro- 
posed reductions  or  realinements.  the 
major  decisions  on  strategic  forces,  facil- 
ities, and  manpower  utilization  have  al- 
ready been  made  without  debate  or  study 
of  the  underlying  rationale.  Our  amend- 
ment would  change  this. 

The  latest  spate  of  announcements 
from  the  Pentagon  concerning  base 
closures  and  realinements  contend  that 
some  $248  million  will  be  .saved  If  each 
propased  action  takes  place  This  may  or 
may  not  be  true.  'What  we  do  know,  how- 
ever. Is  that  the  cost  of  these  actions  In 
human  and  economic  terms  may  prove 
enormous  and.  In  fact,  has  been  very 
costly  In  numerous  Instances  in  the  past, 
as  has  been  pointed  out  bv  the  majority 
leader.  The  predicament  facing  mv  own 
Second  Congressional  District  In  Maine 
Is,  I  believe,  indicative  of  the  chaas  and 
economic  uncertainty  that  beset^s  an  area 
when  It  learns  that  a  major  military  in- 
stallation will  be  closed  or  significantly 
reduced. 

In  March,  the  Air  Force  announced 
that  it  plans  to  make  ma^or  redu'-tions 
at  Loring  Air  Force  Base  In  Limestone, 
Maine.  Some  83  percent  nf  the  3.328  mili- 
tary positions  would  be  terminated,  as 
would  70  percent  of  the  656  civilian  posi- 
tions Lo,ss  of  these  Jobs  would  have  a 
severe  effect  on  northern  Maine,  an  agri- 
cultural area  which  already  has  an  un- 
employment rate  in  excess  of  12  percent. 
Even  more  devastating,  however,  will  be 
the  ripple  effect  this  sudden  cutback  will 
have  on  local  businesses  which  have 
sprung  up  in  the  area  durln?  the  past  30 
years  speciflcpllv  because  of  Loring  How 
many  of  these  businesses  vAU  go  hank- 
runt  If  Loring  Is  closed"'  How  much 
money  will  the  Federal  Government  lose 
as  a  result  of  SBA  or  FmH.A  loan  de- 
faults? 'What  about  the  EDA's  develop- 
ment efforts  In  the  area''  \A'Tiat  hannens 
to  the  retired  mllltar>'  In  the  area  who 
are  dependent  upon  Lorine  for  me^llra! 
and  comml.ssarv  ser\ices''  Ho^?-  much 
monev  will  the  Federal  Government  lose 
In  corporate  and  personal  tax  revenues 
if  TiOrlng  or  any  o'her  base  Is  closed"' 

For  the  past  month.  T  have  attempted 
to  find  out  from  the  Air  Force  the  criteria 
It  employed  in  selecting  Loring  for  reduc- 
tion. I  have  asked  if  other  uses  for  Lor- 


ing. either  by  the  Air  Force  or  by  one  or 
more  of  the  other  services,  have  been 
considered  To  date.  I  have  had  no  satis- 
factory response 

The  military,  of  cour.se.  maintains  that 
tlie  Ix)ring  move,  like  all  the  others,  is 
merely  a  proposed  management  action 
on  which  no  deci.sion  will  be  made  until 
a  formal  environmental  Impact  state- 
ment has  been  considered.  Those  familiar 
with  the  National  Environm.ental  Policy 
.'Vet  requirements  know,  however,  that 
the  conclusion.s  of  the  environmental  im- 
pact statement — however  damning — 
have  no  binding  effect  on  the  military. 

The  O'Neill-Cohen  amendment  seeks 
to  end  the  confusion  and  maneuvering 
that  has  always  accompanied  base  clos- 
ings and  major  force  reductions  by  pro- 
viding the  affected  community  with  am- 
ple time  to  make  the  critical  adjustments 
which  may  ultimately  prove  nece.ssary. 
Moreover,  it  would  require  that  the  in- 
dividual services  justify  ba.se  closings  and 
reductions  to  the  respective  .^rmed  Serv- 
ices Committees  of  the  House  and  Sen- 
ate. 

Predictably,  critics  of  this  amendment 
will  argue  that  national  security  .should 
be  the  ultimate  corusideration  in  deter- 
mining the  strength.  mLssion,  and  loca- 
tion of  mihtary  bases.  I  agree.  Unfortu- 
nately, every  Member  of  Conrr&ss  knows 
full  well  that  the  defease  posture  of  the 
United  States  frequently  plays  a  sec- 
ondary role  in  the  determination  of  what 
bases  to  emasculate  or  close.  Whether  or 
not  we  like  to  admit  that  this  is  true. 
It  is  a  fact  of  life.  And  that  is  why  the 
principal  purpose  of  this  amendment  Ls 
to  iiisure  that  national  security  takes 
precedence  in  deciding  questic>ns  of  ba,se 
closures  and  reductions,  and  that  the 
lives  and  well-being  of  thousands  of  our 
constituents  are  not  bargained  away  like 
poker  chips  in  a  high  stakes  political 
game. 

The  i-ssues  rai-sed  by  this  amendment 
transcend  the  parochial  interests  of  any 
one  region  of  the  countr>-  or  political 
party.  The  broad  bipartisan  support  that 
the  amendment  enjoys  is  clear  testimony 
to  this  fact. 

Its  adoption  will  enhance  the  national 
security  posture  of  the  United  States, 
provide  the  House  and  Senate  Armed 
Services  Committees  with  the  necessary 
information  to  conduct  needed  oversight, 
prevent  wasteful  and  duplicative  defense 
expenditures,  and  give  to  communities 
affected  by  base  closures  or  major  reduc- 
tions a  period  in  which  to  adjust  to  their 
changed  situation.  I  strongly  urge  each 
of  my  colleagues  to  support  the  amend- 
ment. 

The  CHAIRMAN  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Massachusetts  has  ex- 
pired. 

(At  the  request  of  Mr.  Cohen,  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  Mr.  O'Neill  was  al- 
lowed to  proceed  for  an  additional  3 
minutes.! 

Mr.  O'NEILL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  from  Maine  for  the 
gentleman's  efforts  and  help  in  the  past 
week  in  drawing   these  amendments. 

Mr.  EILBERG  Mr.  Chairman.  wiU  the 
majority  leader  yield? 

Mr.  O'NEILL  I  glady  yield  to  the  dis- 
tinguished Member  from  Pennsylvania. 
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Mr.  EILBERG.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished majority  leader  and  I  commend 
him  as  well  as  the  gentleman  from  Maine 
for  offering  this  amendment,  which  acts 
to  clarify  existing  law  both  with  respect 
to  mandatory  notification  of  a  proposed 
closure  of  a  Federal  military  installa- 
tion and  with  respect  to  the  requirement 
for  submission  to  the  Congress  of  de- 
tailed justification  at  least  3  months 
prior  to  expiration  of  the  mandatory  1- 
year  notification. 

I  am  pleased  to  note  that  the  O'Neill 
amendment  applies  to  the  proposed  clos- 
ing of  the  Defense  Clothing  Factory  in 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 

I  note  that  FYankford  Arsenal  in  Phil- 
adelphia is  not  specifically  mentioned  as 
among  those  installations  covered  by  the 
O'Neill  amendment  And  I  would  ask  my 
dLstinguLshed  majority  leader  from 
Massachusetts  If  his  amendment  ought 
to  be  interpreted  as  applying  retroac- 
tively to  cover  the  Frankford  Arsenal 
situation? 

Mr.  O'NEILL.  I  tliank  the  dls'dn- 
guished  Member  from  Pennsylvania  for 
his  comments,  i  would  state  that  while 
there  Ls  no  retroactive  provision  in  my 
amendment,  clearly  the  intent  of  my 
amendment  and  of  this  legislation  is  to 
preclude  the  kind  of  arbitrary,  01- 
thought-out  closing  which  Is  proposed 
for  Frankford  Arsenal.  And  which  I  hope 
does  not  occur.  In  addition,  my  amend- 
ment clearly  states  that  a  full  detailed 
economic  Impact  report  must  be  sub- 
mitted to  Uie  Committees  on  Armed 
Services  of  the  Congress  at  least  3 
months  prior  to  proposed  closure  or  any 
more  than  50  percent  employment 
reduction. 

Mr.  EILBERG.  I  thank  the  dis- 
tinguished majority  leader  for  his  state- 
ment I,  too,  strongly  hope  that  reason 
and  today's  House  action  in  adopting  the 
O'Neill  amendment  will  act  to  preclude 
misguided  attempts  to  close  Philadel- 
phia'.s  Frankford  Arsenal. 

Mr.  Chairman,  no  detailed  economic 
report  on  the  effects  of  the  proposed 
closing  of  the  Frankford  Arsenal  has  yet 
been  submitted  to  Congress  as  required, 
.^nd  I  submit  that  when  such  a  report  is 
prepared  by  the  military  we  may  then 
clearly  see  the  folly  of  thus  proposal  in 
full  light. 

Mr.  HOW.ARD  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  O'NEILL  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey 

Mr.  HOWARD.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding  to  me.  I  would  just  like  to 
a.sk  a  question. 

First  of  all.  we  are  only  talking  here 
about  civilian  personnel:  we  are  not  talk- 
ing about  military  personnel.  Ls  that 
correct? 

Mr.  O'NEILL  It  calls  for  a  report  to 
be  submitted  to  Congress  detailing  the 
economic  impact  of  closures  concerning 
military  and  civilian  personnel,  on  the 
total  Federal  budget. 

Mr.  HOWARD.  I  would  like  to  ask. 
with  this  50  percent  or  more  people,  if 
one  had  in  his  area  a  base  that  had  25.000 
personnel,  and  the  Army  decided  that 
it  wished  to  move  12,000  of  these  people, 
then  this  amendment  would  not  apply. 
They  would  not  even  have  to  notify  the 


Armed  Services  Committee  of  the  eco- 
nomic impact,  and  the  Armed  Services 
Committee  would  have  no  vehicle  avail- 
able for  stopping  this. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Massachusetts  has  again 
expired. 

(On  request  of  Mr.  Howard  and  by 
unanimous  consent  Mr.  O'Neill  was  al- 
lowed to  proceed  for  2  additional 
minutes.) 

Mr.  HOWARD.  I  would  just  like  to  ask 
the  gentleman,  would  he  not  figure  that 
as  many  as  12,000  people  being  moved 
could  create  a  damaging  economic  im- 
pact on  an  area,  and  is  something  to  be 
considered? 

Mr.  O'NEILL.  Of  course,  I  agree  with 
the  gentleman,  but  politics  is  the  art  of 
compromise.  The  gentleman  from  Ohio 
(Mr.  Seiberlino  wants  to  move  my  fig- 
ure from  500  down  to  400.  I  understand 
the  problem  of  the  gentleman,  and  while 
I  am  sj-mpathetic,  I  must  say  that  we 
had  to  try  to  work  out  soniethlng  that 
would  be  of  help  in  solving  some  of  the 
base  problems  that  threaten  to  have  a 
terrific  impact  at  this  time  when  vmem- 
ployment  Ls  as  high  as  it  is, 

Mr.  HOWARD.  I  thank  the  gentleman, 
and  as  one  of  the  ones  being  compro- 
mLsed  out,  I  will  offer  an  amendment  at 
a  later  time  and  ask  for  its  support 

Mr.  TSONGAS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  O'NEILL.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  TSONGAS.  Mr.  Chairman,  mem- 
bers of  the  committee,  I  would  like  to 
express  my  very  strong  support  for  the 
O'Neill-Ichord  amendment.  Coming 
from  an  area  of  the  country  which  has 
seen  the  ravages  caused  by  the  closure  of 
military  Installations,  I  am  in  a  posi- 
tion to  say  that  this  piece  of  legislation 
is  critically  needed.  In  the  Northeast 
section  of  this  country  in  general  and 
Massachusetts  in  particular,  we  see  the 
systematic  dismantling  of  the  militarj- 
infrastructure  in  our  area.  It  is  as  If 
our  area  did  not  have  enough  economic 
problems. 

The  dismantling  has  exacerbated  an 
already  difficult  situation.  But  even  more 
importantly,  these  closings  are  of  ques- 
tionable cost  saving  and  military  value. 
Mr.  O'Neill  has  already  referred  to  the 
Boston  Na\'y  Yard  example  where  net 
cost  savings  indeed  became  net  losses. 

In  my  own  district  we  were  faced  with 
the  relocation  of  part  of  the  Hanscom 
complex  in  1975  in  spite  of  the  fact 
that  it  would  have  adversely  affected  the 
capability  of  the  Air  Force.  This  situ- 
ation was  reversed  because  the  Air  Force 
was  willing  to  listen.  That  basicallv  Ls 
what  the  O'Neill-Ichord  amendment  Ls 
all  about  It  asks  the  military  to  rethink 
these  critical  and  significant  decisions  so 
that  the  fiscal,  economic,  budgetary,  en- 
vironmental, and  operational  effects  of 
the  proposed  closing  or  reduction  can  be 
assessed. 

I  appreciate  the  fact  that  the  Armed 
Services  Committee  has  accepted  this 
amendment  and  commend  the  parties 
concerned  in  doing  what  I  thirUi  is  in 
the  best  interest  of  the  areas  impacted 
by  Fort  Devens  and  the  country  as  a 
whole. 


Mr.  ZEFERETTI.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr  O'NEILL.  I  jield  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  York. 

Mr.  ZEFERETTI.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  strong  support  of  the  amendment,  and 
commend  the  gentleman  from  Massa- 
chusetts, the  distinguished  majority 
leader,  for  his  efforts  In  this  regard. 

Mr.  Chairman,  periodically,  various 
military  services  take  it  upon  themselves 
to  close  or  consolidate  military  facilities 
in  many  places  around  the  country,  using 
as  an  all-purpose  excuse  the  argument 
that  it  is  an  economy  move  and  wUl  save 
us  money.  For  a  long  time,  this  rationale 
has  been  accepted  by  affected  districts 
yet  without  concern  for  the  people  who 
will  be  harmed  by  such  decisions. 

In  virtually  every  case,  an  armounce- 
ment  of  a  closing  or  consoUdation  hits  an 
affected  area  like  a  blow  from  a  sledge- 
hammer, uprooting  people's  lives  and  dis- 
rupting local  economies.  Yet  often  at 
almost  the  same  time  Congress  is  asked 
to  approve  vast  sums  for  military  con- 
struction. This  year,  for  example,  we  are 
being  asked  to  authorize  $3.3  billion  in 
construction  projects,  including  $440 
million  for  a  new  engineering  develop- 
ment facility. 

Presently,  the  Defense  Department 
owns  more  than  $36  bilhon  worth  of  land 
and  improvements  within  the  United 
States  alone.  All  this  was  accomplished 
because  Congress  approved  both  funds 
and  projects.  Yet  when  military  depart- 
ments decide  certain  facilities  are  to  be 
consolidated  or  closed.  Congress  is  al- 
lowed no  power  or  voice  to  protect  the 
people's  huge  investment  in  these  unique 
properties.  This  is  an  imhealthy  situa- 
tion. 

The  most  recent  announcements  of 
militarj-  facilities  closings,  some  98  in 
niunber,  allegedly  represent  sa\ings  of 
about  $248  milUon,  according  to  Penta- 
gon figures.  These  savings  cMne  to  7.6 
percent  of  the  military  construction 
budget  proposed  for  this  year  They  rep- 
resent less  than  one-fourth  of  1  percent 
of  the  total  DOD  budget  To  those  of  us 
who  can  see  firsthand  what  the  himian 
cost  of  these  closings  Is,  such  figures  are 
far  more  substantial  and  meaningful 

In  my  district  in  Brooklyn.  Fort  Ham- 
ilton and  the  Navy  Resale  System  Office 
are  slated  for  relocation  and  closing. 
Fort  Hamilton  is  the  only  full  service 
military  installation  left  in  metropoUtan 
New  York.  It  is  a  historical  facility  and 
performs  a  variety  of  essential  miliUry 
services,  serving  the  needs  of  many 
thousands  of  individuals  connected  with 
our  military  in  one  form  or  another.  The 
Navy  facility  serves  a  worldwide  sj-stem 
of  operations.  Both  facilities  together 
provide  1.400  jobs  and  pimip  substantial 
monies  into  the  local  economy.  The  im- 
pact of  proposals  to  close  them  has  been 
devastating.  These  are  my  home  town 
people  who  face  ruin  and  dislocation. 
Yet  I  have  not  yet  seen  convincing  argu- 
ments truly  supportive  of  the  closedown 
decisions. 

Another  element  enters  the  equation 
at  this  point;  geographical  favoritism. 
For  the  past  decade  military  closings 
seemed  to  some  observers  to  be  slanted 
In  favor  of  certain  su-eas  of  the  Nation 
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at  the  expense  ot  other  parts.  The  North- 
east, is  one  area  which  has  been  method- 
ically stripped  of  all  viable  military 
facilities.  We  now  have  reached  a  point 
where  this  entire  area,  containing  so 
ma.ny  people,  cities,  commercial  and  in- 
dustriiU  centers.  Ls  virtually  devoid  of 
first-class  military  facilities.  It  makes 
little  dLscernlble  sense,  and  a  time  has 
at  last  arrived  to  place  Congress  in  a 
position  where  it  can  have  some  Input 
into  these  hltlierto  arbitrary  decisions. 

This  is  a  bipartisan  problem,  and  I  am 
delighted  that  a  bipartis^in  solution  is 
being  offered  by  our  dLstinguished  ma- 
jority leader.  Mr  O'Neill  of  Ma.ssachu- 
setts.  and  my  dLstinguLshed  and  re- 
spected Fjpublican  friend  from  Maine. 
Mr.  Cohen.  It  takes  the  form  of  an 
amendment  to  the  Military  Construction 
Authori7«ation.  H.R.  12384.  and  essen- 
tially will  address  closures  and  reduc- 
tions In  fiscal  year  1977.  It  will  require 
that  any  overall  Impact  on  the  Federal 
budget  be  determined  or  estimated  be- 
fore any  military  installation  Ls  reduced 
or  closed  as  an  "economy  measure  " 

Appropriate  committees  of  the  Con- 
gress will  have  to  be  notified  well  in  ad- 
vance of  any  such  decisions.  Reports 
justifying  the  moves  will  have  to  be  pre- 
pared and  presented.  Unemployment,  re- 
training, relocation  and  a  variety  of 
other  factors  will  have  to  be  addressed. 
All  these  elements  are  reasonable,  ap- 
propriate and  overdue.  The  time  has 
come  to  put  our  somewhat  insensitive 
military  establishment  on  notice  that 
the  old  days  of  operating  In  a  vacuum 
without  taking  other  factors  Into  con- 
sideration are  over.  As  a  staunch  sup- 
porter of  a  very  strong  U.S.  military  pos- 
ture, I  feel  that  I  can  support  this  use- 
ful amendment  in  the  hope  that  Feoeral 
money  will  not  be  wasted  and  important 
facilities  are  no  longer  junked  without 
reason.  It  is  my  fervent  hope  that  this 
constructive  amendment  will  be  ap- 
proved. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Texas.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  O'NEILL.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Texas. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Texas.  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  Uiank  the  centleman  for  yielding  to  me. 
I  want  to  commend  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts  on  the  effort  that  he  has 
made  here. 

It  is  a  scandal  that  the  Department  of 
Defense  has  not  taken  into  consideration 
the  fantastic  Impact  these  closures  na- 
tionwide will  have  on  the  budget  and  on 
the  gross  income  of  this  country.  Also, 
in  many  instances  where  realinements 
are  involved.  I  will  say  to  the  gentleman 
and  to  the  members  of  the  committee 
that  there  Ls  .scant  attention  paid  to  the 
impact  it  has  on  the  Department  of  De- 
fense overall  cost. 

I  commend  the  gentleman  for  his  ef- 
fort. 

The  CHArRM.\N.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Ma.ssachusetts  has  again 
expired 

fOn  request  of  Mr.  Matsttnaca  and  by 
unanimous  consent  Mr.  O'Neili.  was  al- 
lowed to  proceed  for  2  additional  min- 
utes ■• 

Mr.  O'NEILL.  Mr  Chairman,  I  want 
to  thank  the  gentleman  from  Texas.  He 


played  a  very  important  part,  particular- 
ly in  the  Rules  Committee  in  affording 
us  the  opportunity  to  work  thL^^  com- 
promise out.  As  he  is  well  aware,  the 
Naval  Air  Station  at  Corpus  Chrlsti.  Tex  . 
is  included  In  thLs  bill. 

Mr  DRINAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  O'NEILL.  I  yield  to  my  colleague 
from  Ma.ssachusetts.  who  has  been  in- 
strumental in  writing  this  amendment. 

Mr.  DRINAN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  want 
to  commend  the  majority  leader  and 
thank  him  for  his  efforts  here.  I  will 
speak  later  on  this  because  it  is  directly 
relative  to  an  installation  in  my  district. 
But  more  importantly.  I  am  happy  to 
have  been  closely  associated  with  the 
formulation  of  this  particular  amend- 
ment. I  express  my  admiration  and  grati- 
tude to  the  distinguished  majority  leader 
and  to  the  gentleman  from  our  sister 
State  of  Maine  fMr.  Cohen^  . 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  Mr  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  O'NEILL  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Hawaii. 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
commend  the  gentleman  from  Mas.sa- 
chusetts.  the  distinguished  majority 
leader,  for  the  amendment  which  he 
has  offered. 

I  will  cite  one  example  right  in  line 
with  the  exemptions  the  gentleman  cited. 
Just  a  few  months  ago  the  Secretary  of 
Defense  proposed  to  reduce  the  status  of 
the  Tripler  General  Hospital  in  Honolulu 
to  a  station  hospital,  stating  that  there 
would  be  a  savings  of  $7  million  in  so 
doing  and  by  laying  off  50  percent  of  the 
civilian  personnel.  But  then,  after  the 
true  facts  were  brought  out,  it  developed 
that  instead  of  a  savings  of  $7  million, 
the  taxpayer  would  have  had  to  put  an 
additional  $11   million  annually. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  gentleman's 
amendment  would  permit  a  study  for  a 
period  of  90  days  as  to  what  the  true  ef- 
fects of  any  proposal  to  drastically  re- 
duce civilian  employment  by  the  militar>- 
would  be  and  prevent  any  such  errors.  I 
urge  the  adoption  of  the  O'Neill  amend- 
ment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Massachusetts  has  again 
expired 

I  By  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  O'Neill 
was  allowed  to  proceed  for  2  additional 
minutes  > 

Mr.  O'NEILL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  com- 
mend the  following  exchange  to  my  col- 
leagues as  a  good  example  of  the  kind  of 
thin  reasoning  my  amendment  is  in- 
tended to  avoid: 

EXCTIANCE      AT     THE      SENATF      ARMEO      SERVICES 

Committee  Hearings  of  June  1973  on  the 

Closing  of  the  Boston  Navy  Yard 

Senator  Kennedy.  Give  me  the  cost  of  un- 
employment to  the  Federal  Ooveroment.  also 
the  estimated  tax  loss  and  also  any  additional 
costs  for  any  of  these  fellows  that  are  going 
to  be  on  welfare 

Admiral  Qaddis  I  obviously  do  not  have 
those  additional  data.  The  number  of  people 
Involved  Ls  4.600 

Senator  Kennedy.  Obviously,  you  do  not 
have  what? 

Secretary  Warner.  You  asked  for  the  num- 
ber of  people  and  we  do  have  that 

With  reference  to  the  unemployment  Im- 
pact,  we  win   have  to  supply  that  for  the 


record  But  the  admiral  was  about  to  give 
the  number  of  people  Involved 

Senator  Kennedy  We  have  the  number  of 
people  We  have  had  that  for  some  time  I  am 
interested  In  your  .studies  on  the  economic 
impact,  what  projections  you  make  for  thrxse 
jjeople  getting  unemployment.  Obviously 
that  has  a  cost  factor,  does  it  not,  or  do  ytu 
figure  because  tt  Is  not  paid  for  by  the  Navy 
then,  therefore.  It  Is  not  flpured  In? 

Secretary  Warner  There  are  economic 
studies  available 

.Senator  Kennedy  Who  had  those,  that  Is 
what  we  are  Intere.-iUHl  In- 

Secretary  Warneh    We  will  ask  Mr    Rogner, 
who  works  for  the  Office  of  the  Secretary  of 
Defense, 
statement   op    e.    a.    rogner     niRFr-rijR     ba.se 

UTILIZATION.   OFFICE  OF   ASSISTANT   SErRFTARY 
OF    DEFENSE     ( INSTALI.ATlr.NS    AND    LOGISTICS) 

Mr.  RocNEB.  We  have  .some  Ugures  here  we 
would  like — I  am  not  quite  sure 

Senator  Kennedy  You  talked  about  the 
savings  to  the  Defen.se  Department,  approxi- 
mately $24  million  I  am  trying  tci  figure  out 
out  whether  these  are  really,  you  know,  .sav- 
ings maybe  to  the  Navy  and  to  the  Federal 
Oovemment  I  wonder  whether  It  Is  really 
not  going  to  be  even  more  expensive  because 
of  the  unemployment  compeiii^atlon  that  !,■= 
going  to  be  paid  for  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment, the  welfare  progranis,  the  loss  of  tax 
revenues,  and  the  other  Indirect  losses  to  the 
economy  from  the  unemployment  of  large 
numbers  of  people.  Those  are  legitimate  fac- 
tors In  any  economist's  conBlderatlon  of  a 
given  economic  situation  I  question  in  my 
own  mind  what  consideration  was  given  to 
those  and  I  want  to  be  shown  wrong  by  the 
kind  of  reeponse  you  are  going  to  give  me 

Mr.  RooNCR.  That  Is  what  I  thought  you 
were  asking. 

Senator  Kennedy   Now  we  understand. 

Mr  Rogner  The  point  Is.  sir.  the  figures 
that  we  are  tAlklnt'  abojt  here  are  savings, 
the  p>eople  that  will  be  moved  out  nf  the 
State  or  reduced  are  strictly  Department  of 
Defease  figures  Where  the  Impart  comes  to- 
gether, the  economic  Impact  comes  together, 
is  the  Presidents  Economic  Adjustment 
Committee.  That  Ls  where  all  of  the  Govern- 
ment gets  together  on  the  economic  Impact 
Including  ONfB.  the  agency  which  oversees 
this. 

We  have  Mr.  Sheehan  here  from  the  Eco- 
nomic Adjustment  Committee  These  are  the 
people  that  make  the  studies  that  you  are 
a-sklng  about. 

Sicnator  Kennedy  Well,  whoever.  There  Ls  a 
large  group  here,  Mr.  Secretary.  I  am  glad 
to  meet  everyone.  (Laughter  ] 

STATEMENT  OF  Wn.LlAM  SHEEHAN,  DIKECTOB. 
OFFICE  OF  ECONOMIC  ADjrsTMENT.  OFFICE  OF 
ASSISTANT  SECRETARY  OF  DEFENSE  (INSTALLA- 
TIONS   AND    LOCISTITS) 

Mr.  SUEBHAN    Senatxjr  Kennedy,  I  am  Mr 

Sheehan.  The  flr.st  question  that  you  have 
raised  Is  In  reference  to  the  personnel.  Mr, 
Clewlow   Is   concerned    with    the   question. 

Senator  Kennedy.  Is  he  here? 

Mr.  Sheehan.  The  ptersonnel  question  Is 
very  germane  here  The  question  Is  how  manv 
people  will  be  actually  put  on  the  unem- 
ployment rolls.  This  ha.-;  not  been  determined 
because,  we  must  first  know  the  number  of 
retirements,  people  that  will  be  transferred 
etc  TTie  work  force  that  will  be  unemployed 
Is  the  concern  of  my  office  and  the  President's 
Economic  Adjustment  Committee.  Is  con- 
cerned with  1  e  ,  adjusting  those  individuals 
into  other  productive  Jobs 

Senator  Kennedy  That  Is  a  nice  genera! 
answer.  I  would  like  to  know  what  you 
projected  out  a.''  l^elng  the  cost  of  these  vari- 
ous factors  We  are  all  familiar  with  the  pos- 
sibilities of  early  retirement,  all  the  rest.  I 
want  to  know  what  Is  your  estimate  given  the 
economic  side  effects,  the  rate  of  unemploy- 
ment and  the  particular  skills  and  ages  of 
these  workers 
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Secretary  Warner  We  will  supply  this  for 
the  record. 

Senator  Kennedy.  I  want  something  now. 
These  are  key  monetary  and  fiscal  matters, 
Mr  Secretary  I  want  to  ask  some  questions 
about  them. 

Secretary  Clements  Until  we  net  this  out 
and  know  exactly  where  we  stand  after  the 
surveys  are  made,  which  are  In  process  right 
now.  we  cannot  really  definitively  answer 
yotir   question. 

Senator  Kennedy.  You  do  not  know  what 
the  cost  savings  are  or  the  expenditures? 

Secretary  Clements.  We  have  estimates  on 
this. 

Senator  Kennedy  Olve  me  the  man  that 
has  the  estimates  and  let  him  talk  to  the 
question. 

Secretary  Clfments  We  cannot  really 
answer  this  definitively 

Senator  Ken.nedy  An.swer  it  accurately 
and  say  you  do  not  have  them. 

Secretary  Clements.  We  wUl  supply  It  for 
the  record 

Senator  Kfnnedy.  Who  knows  about  this'' 
Do  you  not  have  anybody  here  that  can  talk 
on  this  question  about  the  economic  Impact 
to  the  community? 

Secretary  Clements   Yes,  sir 
Senator  Kennedy.  Let  us  hear  from  that 
man. 

Secretary  Clements  We  cannot  talk  to  It 
in  the  terms  you  are  asking 

Senator  Kennedy  Has  he  not  done  a  study 
In  those  ternLi^  There  Is  not  an  economist 
who  would  not  have  considered  those  fac- 
tors. You  have  not  gotten  It  and  I  do  not  be- 
lieve It  was  done 

Secretary  Clements  To  the  contrary,  the 
estimates  were  made  but  they  are  not  In  the 
form  that  you  are  asking  for  them 

Senator  Kennedy.  We  will  hear  it  in  the 
form  that  you  have  done  It.  then 

Mr.  Sheehan  In  regard  to  the  net,  the  real 
question  here  Is  the  net  unemployment  Im- 
pact on  the  community.  I  do  not  mean  to  be 
redundant  but  one  of  the  total  impact  of. 
let   us   say.   5. OCX)   In   the  case  of   the   Rhode 

Island  civilian  work  force 

Senator  Kennedy.  I  am  sure  Senator  Pas- 
tore  Is  going  to  want  to  get  on  to  Rhode 
Island   Take  Boston 

Mr  Sheehan  4.6(K)  I  had  the  figures  here 
and  I  can  provide  those  for  the  record. 

Senator  Kennedy  What  Is  the  average 
worker  making  In  the  Boston  Navy  Yard  now? 
What  Is  he  making  In  the  Boston  Navy 
Yard' 

statement  ok  carl  w.  clewlow,  acting 
a.ssistant  secretary  of  defense  (manpow- 
er and  reserve  ajtairbl 
Mr  Clewlow.  Approximately  $9,600  a  year. 
Senator  Kennedy.  What  are  they  paying  In 
taxes'' 

Mr  Clewlow  I  think  that  question  would 
have  to  be  referred  to  the  Internal  Revenue 
Service. 

Senator  Kennedy.  Do  you  have  any  figures? 
You  must  know  the  difference.  What  are 
they  going  to  make  now  after  the  closing  of 
this  base?  What  Is  your  best  estimate  of 
the  average  they  are  going  to  make  after  the 
closing? 

Mr.  Clewlow.  We  have  made  no  estimates 
of  the  amount  which  will  be  made  after  a 
closing  because  the  determination  as  to  re- 
tirement, If  one  chose  to  retire.  Is  a  personal 
situation.  Not  all  of  those  eligible  to  retire 
made  such  a  decision  yet. 

.Senator  Kennedy.  Do  you  have  any  eetl- 
mate  of  the  total  Federal  revenues  In  terms 
of  the  taxes  that  axe  going  to  be  loet  as  a 
result  of  closing? 

Mr.  Clewlow.  I  do  not  deal  In  that  mat- 
ter. 

Senator  Kennedy  'Wbo  does? 
Mr.  Sheehan.  This  Is  a  oonsl deration.  Sen- 
ator Kennedy,  and  can  be  provided.  We  have 
not  computed  this  as  such.  Out  concern 
was  one  with  the  direct  impact  on  Boston, 
and   the  second,   this  la   the   total   cItIUaq 


reduction  The  second  related  to  the  p>olnt 
Senator  Pas  tore  raised  yesterday  In  terms 
of  the  multiplier  effect  and  we  have  an  In- 
dei>endent  Judgment  with  reference  to  the 
multiplier  effect  on  the  economy.  These  are 
the  people  that  service,  retail,  tertiary,  the 
tertiary  employment  sector,  atnd  these  fig- 
ures we  can  provide  for  the  record.  And 
Senator  Pastore  raised  the  question  yester- 
day, he  is  using  about  a  2.5  multiplier  effect, 
I  seriously  question  whether  that  Is  an  ac- 
ceptable multiplier  effect  since  he  was  quot- 
ing a  figure  based  on  work  done  by  an  In- 
dividual in  our  office  covering  some  15  major 
base  reductions  over  the  years  In.  inciden- 
tally,  including   the   Springfield    .Arsenal, 

Our  multiplier  effect  Is  at  1,6  as  against 
the  multiplier  effect  he  quoted  of  2.6 

Senator  Kennedy  How  many  do  you  have 
working  with  you  In  your  office,  how  many 
in  your  particular  office? 

Mr.  Sheehan.  We  have  a  staff  of  about 
30  full-time  people  Including  secretarial 
staff. 

Senator  Kfnnkdv  What  are  they  working 
on? 

Mr  Sheehan  They  are  working — our  con- 
cern. Senator,  is  with  all  of  the  current 
major  ba,se  closure  actioiis.  Out  of  the  274 
actions,  we  are  concerned  with  about  30 
major   locatlorLs 

Senator  Kennedy,  .^nd  you  have  30  em- 
ployees working  in  that  particular  capacity? 

Mr    Sheehan,  Yes.  sir. 

Senator  Kennedy,  And  only  working  on 
that? 

Mr  Sheehan  Yes.  sir;  but  let  me  explain 
this  Just  one  moment.  These  individuals 
are  in  effect  project  managers,  that  they 
supervise  really,  the  task  force  that  Is 
mounted  in  connection  with  each  location 
from  all  15  Federal  agencies  and  we  have 
had  as  m^ny  as  45  and  50  Federal  agency 
people  working  in  concert  with  them. 

Senator  Kennedy,  Well.  now.  In  this  eval- 
uation do  you  give  the  number  of  people 
that  you  expect  In  a  Boston  type  situation 
that   will    be   on   welfare,   and    the   resulting 

CORt.<;? 

Mr.  Sheehan.  Not  at  this  point.  This  can 
reallv  not  be  determined 

Senator  Kennedy.  How  was  this  figured 
In  prior  to  the  time  you  made  your  ultimate 
decision  abovit  the  economic  Impact?  You 
are  saving  $23  million,  as  I  understand, 
from  the  figures  that  you  have  given  us.  and 
I  want  to  know  whether  these  are  real  dol- 
lars or  unreal  dollars  when  you  are  drop- 
ping, as  in  Rhode  Island,  some  5,000  people 
onto  the  relief  roUs.  I  want  to  have  an 
estimate  of  the  number  of  people  you  think 
will  be  on  welfare  and  what  that  Is  going 
to  cost.  Have  you  thought  about  that? 

Mr  Sheehan  Again.  Senator,  until  the  net 
figure  has  been  determined  as  to  the  number 
(if  Individuals  who  are  going  to  tran.sfer  with 
the  mLs.iions 

Senator  Kennedy.  What  Is  your  estimate 
on  that? 

Mr.  Sheehan.  Well,  this  has  not  been  deter- 
mined and  thLs  Is  the  concern  of  Mr  Clew- 
low here  from  Manpower,  from  the  Assistant 
Secretary's  Office  in  Manpower  His  staff  in 
concert  with  the  Individuals  at  Boston  Ship- 
yard, are   working  on  that  precise  figure 

Senator  Kennedy.  Do  you  not  think  It 
would  have  been  worthwhile  having  those 
figures  before  you  made  a  final  decision-de- 
termination about  what  the  real  savings  were 
going  to  be  about  closing  Boston'' 

Mr.  Sheehan.  Senator,  that  Is  an  Impossi- 
ble figure  to  ascertain  unUl  first  you  deter- 
mine how  many  Individuals  are  going  to 
transfer  with  the  mission.  As  you  draw  those 
figures  down  you  come  up  with  a  net  Im- 
pact. Those  Individuals  who  are  not  going  to 
transfer,  those  Individuals  who  are  not  go- 
ing  ■ 

Senator  Kennedy.  Do  you  not  think  It  is 
worthwhile  knowing  that  before  you  can  tell 
us  about  what  the  savings  are  going  to  be? 


Do  you  not  think  you  ought  to  have  that 
information'' 

Mr  Sheehan  It  would  be  desirable  to  have 
that  Information,  Senator,  but  we  are  deal- 
ing with  4.500  Individuals  and  until  they 
have  made  the  personal  decision  as  to  wheth- 
er to  transfer  or  retire  this  in  an  Impossible 
figure  really,  to  obtain.  It  would  be  Ideal.  1 
would  agree  with  you 

Senator  Cannon   Would  the  Senator  yield? 

Senator  Kenivedy.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Cannon.  Do  we  understand,  then, 
that  the  savings  that  you  have  been  talk- 
ing about  are  simply  net  savings  to  the  Navy 
alone  and  have  not  taken  into  coni^deration 
the  loss  In  tax  revenues  to  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment, the  amount  that  will  have  to  be 
paid  out  in  unemployment  compensation,  all 
of  these  Incidental  costs  have  not  been  esti- 
mated in  connection  with  your  so-called  net 
savings? 

Mr.  Sheehan.  That  Is  correct. 

Secretary  Wakner.  That  Is  correct 

Mr.  OILMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  O'NEILL.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  <Mr.  Oilman  ' . 

Mr.  OILMAN.  Mr  Chairman,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding 

Mr.  Chairman.  I.  too.  wisii  to  rise  in 
support  of  the  amendment  offered  by 
the  distinguished  gentleman  from  Mas- 
sashusetts  iMr.  O'Neill  > . 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  sudden  closing  of 
any  militarj-  installation  imposes  a 
significant  impact  upon  the  local  econ- 
omy. 

If  the  Congre.«^  found  justifications  for 
mandating  environmental  impact  state- 
ments for  thj  construction  of  any  Fed- 
eral project,  then  it  seems  to  me  that  It  is 
certainly  consistent  and  reasonable  to 
require  an  impact  statement  of  this  na- 
ture before  closing  up  any  military  base 
or  installation. 

While  my  own  26th  Congressional  Dis- 
trict in  the  State  of  New  York  is  not 
confronted  with  any  total  closing,  we  are 
confronted  with  the  possible  loss  of  150 
jobs  at  the  Stewart  Army  FacUity.  at 
Newburgh.  NY.,  and,  in  the  New  York 
State  and  New  Jersey  region,  the  loss  of 
an  additional  2.200  jobs  at  West  Point. 
Fort  Hamilton.  Oriffiths  Air  I'orce  Base. 
Bayonne  Na%T,  Picantinny  and  Fort 
Monmouth. 

While  the  limits  set  forth  in  this 
measure  should  be  more  realistic,  to 
apply  to  our  smaller  bases,  I  do  support 
this  measure,  and  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
support  the  amendment  requiring  more 
adequate  notice  and  justification  for  the 
proposed  closure  or  reduction  of  person- 
nel of  any  military  base  or  Installation. 

Mrs.  SPELLMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  ■will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  O'NEILL  I  know  the  gentlewoman 
from  Mar>-land  is  interested  in  saving 
the  oceanographic  office  in  her  district, 
so  I  yield  to  the  gentlewoman. 

Mrs.  SPELLMAN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
thank  the  distinguished  majority  leader 
for  yielding, 

Mr,  Chairman.  I  want  to  commend  the 
gentleman  for  introducing  this  amend- 
ment. How  I  wish  this  had  been  in  effect 
some  time  back,  when  the  political  de- 
cisions were  made  to  send  persormel  from 
my  county  to  other  jurisdictions,  I  would 
have  had  to  expend  a  lot  less  time  and 
effort  In  trying  to  save  employees  and 
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the;:  !.imilic.~  from  the  kind  of  chaos, 
har.i.-:  inent.  and  heartache  they  have 
sutft'i'ii  Constituenus  m  naval  oceano- 
grapluc  and  those  in  NAVSEC  would  have 
been  spared  the  consequences  of  the 
musical  chair  game.  I  am  delighted  to 
iieur  my  colleagues  on  the  other  side  of 
the  aisle  are  in  support  of  Uils  amend- 
ment, I  am  tempted  to  research  the  rec- 
ords to  find  how  many  of  ihcin  had  the 
courage  and  the  fortitude  to  witlistand 
the  pressures  exerted  on  them  when  the 
question  of  naval  oceanographic  was  be- 
fore us,  and  so  many  of  their  votes 
switched  overnight.  But  I  shall  not  do 
that.  I  just  welcome  them  to  the  fold. 

This  amendment  is  vital.  I  have  wit- 
nessed the  "cost  be  damned"  position  of 
the  armed  services.  Not  only  "cost  be 
damned"  but  "people  be  damned."  It  Is 
time  to  reverse  that. 

Mr.  CEDERBERG.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
move   to  strike  the  la^t  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  will  not  take  all  of 
my  time.  I  just  want  to  make  these 
few  observations.  I  recognize  the  dif- 
ficulty of  the  problem  if  a  Member  has 
a  military  installation  in  his  particu- 
lar congressional  district.  It  Ls  a  very 
difficult  problem,  and  I  am  not  tak- 
ing any  position  on  the  amendment. 
There  may  be  some  real  merit  to  the 
amendment  However.  I  think  we  ought 
to  see  what  is  happening. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  recall  serving  on  the 
Military  Construction  Appropriations 
Committee.  It  was  the  po.sition  of  the 
Congress  for  a  long  time  that  we  have 
to  do  something  about  the  concentration 
of  facilities,  not  only  military,  but  others. 
In  the  Washington  area.  One  can  go  back 
and  look  at  the  hearings  where  we  said, 
"Get  out  of  the  Washington  area,  we 
do  not  want  you  to  come  in  here  any- 
more." And.  as  a  matter  of  fact,  we  asked 
for  a  plan  of  decentralization,  moving 
them  to  other  areas.  This  leaves  the  mil- 
itary in  a  very  serious  situation.  On  the 
one  hand,  we  tell  them  to  do  something, 
and  on  the  other  hand  we  do  not  allow 
them  to  do  it. 

Recognizing  the  economic  impact,  cer- 
tainly everything  should  be  done  to  les- 
sen that  impact.  I  am  not  against  eco- 
nomic studies,  and  so  forth.  But  I  do  find 
it  quite  interesting  that  there  are  those 
in  this  body  who  have  been  consistently 
condemning  the  Defense  E>epartment. 
voting  against  appropriations  for  de- 
fense, voting  against  authorizations  for 
defense,  and  all  of  a  sudden  a  small  In- 
stallation in  their  district  is  involved, 
and  then  they  complain  because  a  cer- 
tain action  is  taken.  I  think  that  Is  first- 
class  inconsistency. 

Mr.  Chairman,  let  me  say  one  other 
thing  regarding  the  question  of  moving 
military  personnel.  Fortunately,  this  is 
not  covered  In  this  amendment,  but  If 
we  carry  it  to  its  illogical  conclusion, 
that  would  mean  the  Army  could  not 
move  a  division,  even  in  the  event  of  a 
certain  emergency.  We  would  have  to 
wait  a  year. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  think  we  ought  to 
have  a  little  consistency  around  here  and 
not  request  deep  defense  reductions 
without  recognizing  that  other  tilings  are 
going  to  have  to  take  place  when  these 


reductions  occur.  We  need  a  little  con- 
sistency- 
Mr.  ICIIORD   Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CF1>KRBp:rg.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Missouri. 

Mr  ICHORD  Mr.  Chairman.  I  have 
not  sought  time  in  connection  with  this 
amendment,  because  I  have  no  objection 
to  the  amendment  in  its  present  form. 
However.  I  must  concur  with  the  re- 
marks made  by  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan  (Mr.  Cederbero.  We  cannot 
have  our  cake  and  eat  it.  too.  If  we  are 
going  to  vote  for  decreasing  military 
appropriatloris.  we  must  have  some  re- 
allnement.  If  we  do  that,  we  have  got 
to  have  some  cuts. 

That  is  the  reason  why  in  the  military 
procurement  bill  I  very  vigorously  op- 
posed the  original  amendment  offered  by 
tlie  gentleman  from  Massachusetts  i  Mr 
O'NEILL'.  The  original  amendment 
would  have  delayed  $260  million  In  sav- 
ings We  would  have  had  to  add  $116 
million  to  this  year's  budget  if  we 
adopted  that  amendment. 

So  I  reiterate  that  we  cannot  have  our 
cake  and  eat  it.  too  On  the  other  hand, 
we  have  worked  out  this  amendment 
very  carefully,  and  I  as  manager  of  this 
piece  of  legislation  am  willing  to  accept 
it  in  its  present  form. 

Mr  HOWARD  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr  CEDERBERG  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  Jersey. 

Mr.  HOWARD  Mr.  Chairman,  I  wLsh 
to  thank  the  gentleman  for  his  state- 
ment, especially  the  one  concerning 
moving  military  installations  Into  the 
Washington.  DC  .  area.  I  would  like  to 
report  to  the  gentleman  that  the  mili- 
tary, or  at  least  the  Army,  is  making 
strong  attempts  to  move  more  people 
into  that  area.  I  just  hope  that  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations  will  look 
into  that  recommendation  that  was 
made  long  ago. 

Mr  CEDERBERG.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
did  not  know  that  they  were  moving  into 
the  Washington.  DC.  area. 

Mr.  HOWARD    They  are  attempting 

to.  

Mr.  LEGGETT.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr  CEDERBERG.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  California. 

Mr.  LEGGETT.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  want 
to  commend  the  gentleman  on  part  of 
his  statement.  Certainly  we  have  not 
evacuated  Washington  without  congres- 
sional direction.  That  has  occurred 

On  the  other  hand.  I  think  there  have 
been  some  politics  involved  in  the  clos- 
ing of  some  militaPv-  bases.  I  believe  we 
have  been  able  to  delay  most  of  the  clos- 
ures and  modifications  to  enable  us  to 
get  some  kind  of  a  decision. 

Mr  Chairman,  this  amendment  is 
probably  going  to  be  accepted.  I  think  it 
is  a  very  bad  thing  to  have  these  refer- 
rals come  to  Congress.  We  may  have  had 
politics  before,  but,  believe  me.  If  we  are 
not  careful,  we  are  going  to  have  politics 
in  hearts,  spades,  clubs,  and  diamonds 
with  this  kind  of  an  amendment.  I  think 
the  military  and  the  Pentagon  ought  to 
be  free  to  open  and  close  bases  and  re- 


vise and  change  Its  budgets  without  get- 
ting too  Involved  with  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States. 

The  CHAIRMAN  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Michigan  tMr  Cederbercj 
lias  expired. 

'On  request  of  Mr  Frenzf.l  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  Mr  Cedfrberg  was 
allowed  to  proceed  for  2  additional  min- 
utes.) 

Mr.  FRENZEL  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CEDERBERG.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Minnesota 

Mr.  FRENZEL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  con- 
gratulate the  gentleman  from  Michigan 
(Mr.  CEDERBERG  I  on  hL':  statement.  I 
think  he  i.s  the  first  Member  in  this 
Chamber  who  is  beginning  to  make  .sense 
m  discussing  this  amendment 

If  we  were  to  carry  the  intent  of  this 
amendment  through  to  Its  logical  con- 
clusion, we  could  not  ever  close  any  gov- 
ernmental institution,  whether  it  is  a 
HUD  office  or  an  office  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture,  or  any  other. 

Therefore,  we  might  as  well  call  it  an 
antitaxpayer  amendment,  because  any 
time  we  would  want  to  save  some  money 
for  the  taxpayers  of  this  country,  we 
would  not  be  able  to  do  so.  if  it  has  an 
impact  on  one  of  our  districts  and  the 
Representative  of  that  district  did  not 
like  it. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  believe  the  gentle- 
man has  made  an  excellent  statement, 
and  I  thank  him  for  it. 

Mr.  DRINAN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  numijer  of  word,^, 
and  I  rise  in  support  of  the  amendment 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  amendment  does 
two  things.  It  is  not  inconsLstent  with 
the  views  of  any  Member  who  has 
wanted  economy  In  the  national  se- 
curity and  In  the  military  of  this  coun- 
try. 

All  this  amendment  offered  bv  the  di.'-- 
tinguished  majority  leader,  doe';  is  to  say 
that  the  Pentagon  must  provide  for  the 
human  elements  when  it  wants  to  pha.se 
out  or  cut  back  on  an  installation.  It  pro- 
vides that  the  DOD  must  give  adequate 
notice  so  that  in  tho.se  communities 
where  local  schools  will  lo.se  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  dollars,  where  local  busi- 
ness will  lo-se  tremendous  sales  volumes, 
and  where  a  whole  town  is  altered,  those 
people  will  have  an  opportunity  to  plan. 

The  Defense  Manpower  Commission 
itself  has  recommended — and  I  quote — 
that— 

At  least  3  years  In  advance  notice  should 
be  given  when  lastallatlons  are  being  phased 
out. 

Every  Member  in  this  Chamber  wants 
savings  in  our  national  defense,  but  we 
want  to  know  that  those  savings  are  real 
In  regard  to  the  closure  or  cutback  at 
Fort  Devens  in  my  district,  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Army  stated  tiiat  $7  million 
would  be  saved. 

The  Members  of  this  Congress  and  the 
Members  who  will  be  afTectod  by  any 
closure  or  cutback  at  Fort  Devens  or  cXs^v- 
where  have  a  right  to  know  how  tJiey 
arrived  at  that  $7  million  figure. 

Aiter  Uiat  $7  million  figure  was  an- 
nounced, the  Secretan.-  him.self  said 
ratlier  casually  that  $50  million  will  be 
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nere.s,sary  to  build  housing  facilities  for 
the  people  who  may  be  transferred  from 
Fort  Devens. 

Mr  Chairman,  no  one  is  doing  any- 
thing inconsistent  here  todav.  All  we  are 
asking  for  is  an  analysis  of  the  cost  sav- 
ings that  the  Pentagon  alleges  are  tak- 
ing place  by  these  proposed  cutbacks 
Under  the  terms  of  this  amendment,  no 
funds  authorized  by  tiiLs  bill  today  may 
be  used  to  unulement  any  closure  or  ma- 
jor reduction  at  a  military  facility  be- 
fore tlie  close  of  1  year,  from  tlie  date 
when  the  proposed  cutback  is  announced. 

The  Secretary  of  Defense  must  submit 
to  the  Congres.s  a  detailed  justification 
of  the  propased  closure  or  reduction,  to- 
gether with  tile  estimated  fiscal,  eco- 
nomic, budgetary,  and  operational  effects 
of  tlie  proposed  closure  That  report  must 
be  submitted  at  least  3  months  prior  to 
the  expiration  of  the   1-year  period. 

Mr.  Chairman,  no  one  here  wants  to 
bind  unnecessarily  the  decision  that  the 
DOD  must  make  All  that  we  waiit  i.s  tliat 
human  beings  be  treated  in  a  humane 
way:  and  second,  that  we  m  tlie  Congress 
and  in  the  country  will  iiave  some  ade- 
quate figures  by  which  we  can  say  that 
tlie  economic  justification  that  tlie  Pen- 
tagon alleges  is.  in  fact,  there. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  in  strong  support 
of  the  amendment  which  the  distin- 
guished majority  leader  has  proposed.  I 
believe  that  it  is  time  for  the  Congress 
finally  to  say  "no"  to  the  arbitrary  and 
callous  practices  of  tlie  Defense  Depart- 
ment when  it  comes  to  base  closings  or 
severe  reductions  in  lorce.  While  not 
bringing  about  far-reaching  changes  in 
tliese  practice.s,  the  pending  amendment 
would  at  least  provide  a  transition  period 
in  whicii  tiie  communities  affected  by 
possible  closures  or  reductions  would  be 
afforded  more  time  to  react.  The  amend- 
ment would  also  require  an  economic 
analysis  of  the  proposed  decision. 

In  the  past  several  months,  Mr  Chair- 
man, my  constituents  and  I  liave  wit- 
nessed the  tremendous  destructu'e  power 
which  the  Pedcial  Government  can  have 
on  a  citizen's  livelihood.  The  way  In 
which  the  Federal  GDveniment.  witli  the 
Pentagon  as  its  instrumentality,  can  play 
with  people's  lives  and  careers  i.s  both 
incredible  and  uncon.scionable.  Within 
the  last  2  months  the  Defense  Depart- 
ment has  annoimced  a  closing  or  reduc- 
tion of  no  less  than  98  militan>-  installa- 
tions In  the  United  States.  Those  clos- 
ings and  reductions  in  force  have  thrown 
local  communities  into  chaos  and  con- 
fusion, leaving  families  and  individuals 
little  or  no  time  to  plan  for  their  futures. 
If  the  Defense  Department  had  its 
way.  these  98  closures  or  reductions 
would,  no  doubt,  be  implemented  a.s 
quickly  as  possible,  allowing  affected  in- 
dinduals  to  fend  for  themselves.  For- 
timately.  the  National  Environmental 
Policy  Act  has  prevent^'d  the  military 
from  taking  immediate  action  in  most 
cases,  but  the  protection  for  the  aver- 
age citizen  in  the  communities  affected 
are  inadequate  to  say  the  least  What 
these  citizens  see  is  the  U.S.  Federal  Gov- 
ernment as  the  worst  possible  employer, 
operating  with  little  regard  for  the  lives 
of  these  citizens. 

Mr.  Chairman,  let  me  just  point  Lo  the 
Impact  which  the  military  installation  in 


my  district  has  on  its  residents,  the  sur- 
rounding communities,  and  the  State  as 
a  whole.  Fort  Devens  was  originally  es- 
taolished  in  1917.  and  has  grown  to  the 
major  installation  which  it  is  today.  The 
total  military  and  civilian  employment 
at  the  fort  Ls  over  6.300.  with  the  military 
and  civilian  payroll  reaching  $77  million. 
The  contracts  which  are  let  from  the 
fort  total  $39  million,  the  majority  of 
the  contracts  going  to  local  Massachu- 
setts businesses.  Consequently,  what  we 
have  is  a  total  annual  dollar  i.mpact  on 
the  economy  of  approximately  S120 
million. 

These  figures  do  sound  impressive.  Mr. 
Chairman,  but  they  do  not  sufficiently 
explain  the  very  real  human  impact 
which  is  created  when  an  installation 
like  Fort  Devens  is  either  clo.sed  or  se- 
verely reduced.  Thoasands  of  people  be- 
come unemployed  Local  schools  lose 
iiundreds  of  thousands  of  dollars  of  edu- 
cational impact  aid  Local  busines.ses  lose 
tremendous  sales  volumes,  rental  units 
und  homes  decline  in  vaiue  dramatically. 
and  town  facihties  built  for  a  certain 
population  level  become  usele.ss.  These 
are  but  a  few  of  the  real  problems  that 
must  be  faced.  Many  secondary  impacts 
only  begin  to  be  felt  later,  such  as  the 
lass  of  revenue  in  taxes  and  health  facili- 
ties. In  short,  when  the  Pentagon  an- 
nounces that  it  intends  to  reduce  an  in- 
stallation of  this  size  by  over  80  percent. 
the  huge  hardships  which  occur  lor  com- 
mimities  are  overwhelming. 

It  is  exactly  for  this  reason  that  the 
Defense  Department  must  at  the  very 
least  provide  transition  reriods  for  com- 
munities whose  military  installations  are 
closing.  If  a  base  is  slated  for  ciosins.  the 
Pentagon  ought  first  to  consider  all  socio- 
economic and  environmental  factors 
which  may  bear  upon  this  decision.  And 
.•^cond,  if  the  preliminary  decision  does 
become  a  final  one.  the  Pentagon  should 
provide  time  for  the  public  and  local 
businesses  to  adjust  to  this  situation. 

This  is  not  just  my  conclusion.  Mr. 
Chairman.  The  Defense  Manpower  Com- 
mi.^sion,  in  accordance  with  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  Appropriations  Act  of 
1974,  'Public  Law  93-155).  recently  came 
to  the  same  conclusion  in  its  report  of 
April  1976.  "Defense  Manpower:  The 
Keystone  of  National  Security."  The 
Commissioners  stated  that  transition 
time  is  needed  to  permit  choices  and  to 
ease  the  problems  of  change  for  local 
communities  which  are  experiencing 
closures  or  severe  reductions.  The  actual 
recommendation  of  the  Commission,  au- 
thorized by  authoritative  sources  on  de- 
fense problems  and  needs  were  as  fol- 
lows: 

Realigning  the  basing  structure  and  clos- 
ing excess  bases  should  be  approached  Inso- 
t&T  as  practical,  as  a  long  range  program. 

Time  should  be  allowed  for  the  economic 
adjustment  of  employees  and  communities. 
Closures  of  bases  or  major  actlvitle?  should 
be  announced  at  least  three  years  in  advance. 

Economic  adjustment  funds  should  be 
Identified  as  a  percentage  of  the  dollars  pro- 
jected for  savings  from  base  closures  or 
other  realignments,  and  used  for  the  restora- 
tion of  the  economic  health  of  Impacted  com- 
munities. 

After  extensive  review  of  this  situation. 
I  think  it  is  indeed  significant  tliat  the 


Commission  recommended  that  3  years 
be  provided  to  communities  for  a  transi- 
tion period  for  the  purpose  of  economic 
adjustment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  a  second  major  theme 
which  we  must  consider  here  Is  one  of 
cost  savings.  The  Defense  Department  is 
attempting  to  cut  its  budget  by  stream- 
lining and  making  more  efllcient  its  op- 
erations and  base  locations.  Clearly,  we 
all  want  to  provide  for  the  most  effective 
national  defense  at  the  least  possible 
cost.  But  we  must  consider  that  cost  sav- 
ings to  the  Pentagon  are  not  cost  savings 
to  the  U.S.  taxpayer  if  we  must  provide 
so  many  other  services  and  grants  to 
impacted  communities  which  are  ad- 
versely affected  by  base  closings  or  reduc- 
tions. 

Lei  us  again  refer  to  the  specific  ex- 
perience of  Fort  Devens  as  an  example 
of  cost  savings  to  the  Pentagon  which 
may  be  an  overall  revenue  loss  to  the 
U.S.  Treasury.  In  the  closing  of  Fort 
Devens.  the  Army  has  figured  that  an 
annual  cost  reduction  would  result  in 
the  vicinity  of  $7.3  million.  This  figure  is 
fairly  impressive,  until  we  realize  that 
the  Army  will  have  to  expend  $50  million 
in  new  building  construction  to  house 
the  transferees  from  Devens.  To  this 
figure  must  be  added  compensation  such 
as  severance  pay  and  retirement  annui- 
ties to  those  who  sever  themselves  from 
the  Armed  Forces,  the  cost  of  mothball- 
ing  existing  facilities,  the  cost  of  con- 
solidating and  relocating  military  func- 
tions and  programs,  and  the  cost  of  mov- 
ing troops,  equipment,  and  civilian  per- 
somiel.  Other  expenditures  such  as  the 
planning  and  reuse  of  Fort  Devens,  the 
retraining  and  education  of  military  em- 
ployees in  the  new  installations,  and  the 
loss  of  new  facilities  recently  constructed 
must  also  be  figured  in.  According  to 
their  figures,  the  Army  exE>ects  to  realize 
a  cost  savings  even  after  all  these  fac- 
tors are  considered. 

Now.  however,  we  have  to  figure  in  the 
impact  which  this  severe  reduction  in 
force  will  have  on  the  Federal  civilian 
budget.  Here,  we  must  estimate  the 
amount  of  unemployment  compensation 
and  funding  for  civilian  job  relcx;ation 
that  will  be  needed  from  the  Department 
of  Labor.  Then  we  must  add  in  the 
Department  of  Agriculture's  f(x>d  stamp 
program.  HUD's  grants  for  new  housing 
and  reuse  plamiing.  HEW's  welfare,  edu- 
cational, and  health  benefits.  Interior's 
reclamation  programs,  and  Commerce's 
economic  development  grants 

My  office  has  extensively  analyzed  the 
parlous  categories  of  governmental  ex- 
penditures, not  just  on  a  Federal  level. 
but  on  a  State  and  local  basis.  From  this 
analysis,  it  appears  quite  likely  that 
rather  than  producing  an  overall  cost 
savings  for  the  Federal  <3ovemment.  re- 
gardless of  the  State  costs,  the  decision 
to  reduce  severely  Fort  Devens  will 
amount  to  an  increase  in  total  cost  to 
the  taxpayer. 

It  is  for  this  reason,  Mr.  Chairman, 
to  insure  that  we  are  in  fact  saving 
money  through  these  base  closures  and 
reductions,  that  I  think  it  imperative  to 
do  a  complete  economic  analysis  when- 
ever major  actions  such  as  these  are  con- 
templated by  the  Defense  Department. 
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This  economic  study  should  not  only  en- 
compass the  more  obvious  categories 
which  I  have  enumerated  above,  but 
probe  into  the  secondary  imparts  which 
are  experienced  by  communities  affected 
by  clasures  or  reductions  These  studies 
should  be  handled  in  a  comprehensive 
fashion,  involving  all  of  the  Federal 
agencies  affected  by  way  of  actual  pro- 
grams or  prospective  grants.  In  thLs  way. 
we  could  truly  determine  what  tlie  bot- 
tom line  cost  is  going  to  be  for  these 
alleged  cost  saving  actions 

Mr  Chairman,  the  concerns  wiiich  I 
have  expre.s.sed  above  now  lead  me  to  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts.  Under  the  terms  of 
tliis  amendment,  no  funds  authorized 
bv  the  Militarv-  Construction  Authoriza- 
tion Act  may  be  used  to  implement  any 
closure  or  major  reduction  at  a  militar>' 
facility  before  the  close  of  1  year  The 
Secretary  of  Defense  must  also  .submit 
to  the  Congress  a  detailed  justification 
for  the  proposed  closure  or  reduction  to- 
gptiier  with  the  estimated  fiscal,  eco- 
nomic, budsetarv.  environmental,  and 
operational  effects  of  the  proposed  clo- 
sure or  reduction.  This  report  must  be 
submitted  at  least  3  months  prior  to  the 
expiration  of  the  1-year  period. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  have  worked  closely 
with  the  majority  leader  in  the  formu- 
lation of  this  amendment.  Throughout 
Its  initial  drafting  and  formulation 
stages,  we  were  trying  to  achieve  two 
major  objectives  First,  we  wanted  to 
provide  for  a  transition  period  to  ameli- 
orate the  adverse  Impact  that  such 
(iasures  or  reductions  would  have  on 
affected  communities  Second,  we  wanted 
to  Insure  tliat  the  Defense  Department 
would  adequately  consider  the  overall 
economic  datii  on  the  Federal.  State,  aiid 
local  levels.  If  closures  or  reductions  are 
not  going  to  result  in  genuine  cost  sav- 
ings to  the  Government  as  a  whole,  they 
ought  not  to  be  done, 

As  far  as  a  transition  i)eriod,  this 
amendment  states  that  a  military  in- 
stallation cannot  be  clased  or  signifi- 
cantly reduced  in  forte  for  1  year  from 
the  date  of  the  preliminary  announce- 
ment. This  means  that  a  facilltv  such 
as  Fort  Devans,  whose  preliminan'  an- 
noimcement  of  reduction  wfus  received 
on  April  1,  1976,  could  not  b«.'  reduced 
In  strength  until  April  1977.  at  the  earli- 
est. In  this  case,  the  Army  would  al.so 
be  required  to  submit  a  detailed  justifi- 
cation for  tiie  proposed  reduction  to- 
gether with  the  many  fiscal,  economic, 
budgetarj-,  and  other  effects  brought 
about, 

Mr  Chainnan,  I  would  like  to  empha- 
size that  this  amendment  is  a  stopgap 
measure.  We  were  significantly  con- 
strained in  introducing  a  more  far-reach- 
ing amendment  due  to  the  fact  that  H.R. 
12384  is  but  a  1-year  authorization  and. 
as  such,  we  were  not  able  to  provide  more 
than  a  1-year  transition  period.  Ideally. 
I  think  it  would  be  mast  appropriate  to 
provide  at  least  a  2-  to  3-year  transition 
period  after  a  military  base  has  been 
closed  or  significantly  reduced  In  this 
way.  If  the  commimity  has  not  been  able 
to  alter  the  decision  of  the  Pentagon, 
local  townspeople  will  at  least  be  able 
to  plan  for  the  eventual  closing  or  re- 


duction which  lies  before  them  In  view 
of  the  conclusions  of  tiie  Defen.se  Man- 
power Cc«nmLsslon.  this  eventual  pm- 
vLsion  seems  only  fair. 

I  would  aLso  like  to  expand  the  pro- 
vLslons  of  the  economic  analysis  and 
justification  which  is  nHjuircd  by  this 
amendment  If  enacted,  tiiis  amendment 
would  be  the  first  time  that  surh  a  justi- 
fication would  have  been  niiindated  by 
law  when  a  closure  or  severe  reduction 
has  been  prot>osed  .Mthough  I  feel  that 
this  is  £in  imtx)rtant  step  forward.  I  do 
believe  tliat  tlie  economic  analysi.^^  should 
be  completed  before  even  a  preliminary- 
decision  Ls  made  In  targeting  a  mllitfl.r>' 
installation  for  either  clasure  or  reduc- 
tion. Once  the  preliminary  decision  is 
made,  it  is  often  too  difficult  to  reverse 
the  momentum  established  by  the  pre- 
liminary decision.  Consequently,  this 
economic  data  ought  to  be  required  be- 
fore the  Defen.se  Department  even  goes 
on  record  with  regard  to  the  future  utili- 
zation of  any  installation. 

It  might  be  said  that  the  amendment 
which  we  propose  today  is  just  a  small 
step  in  preserving  the  rights  of  commu- 
nities affected  by  base  closings  or  reduc- 
tions. However,  tht^se  are  importiin*  pro- 
tections, and  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
vite  in  favor  of  the  amendment  which 
is  presently  before  us 

Mr  GOODLINO  Mr  Chairman,  will 
tlie  gentleman  vield"' 

Mr  DRINAN.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania 

Mr  GOODLING  Mr  Chairman,  would 
the  gentleman  in  the  well  very  quickly 
explain  the  50  percent  and  the  500  again. 
That  went  bv  me  pretty  rapidly. 

Mr.  DRINAN.  Yes.  I  will  be  happy  to. 

I  vvill  read  right  from  the  amendment ■ 

None  of  the  funds  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated by  this  Act  may  Implement  .  . 
any  reduction  In  the  level  of  civilian  person- 
nel at  any  military  Installation,  If  such  re- 
duction would  reduce  by  more  than  60  per- 
cent the  level  of  such  p>ersonnel  employed 
as  of  March  1.  1976. 

Mr.  GOODLING.  In  other  words.  49 
percent  would  not  be  affected  in  this  par- 
ticular amendment? 

Mr.  DRINAN  I  am  glad  that  the  gen- 
tleman has  raised  this  question. 

I  would  like  to  pose  a  question  to  the 
distinguLshed  cliairman  of  the  subcom- 
mittee 

Mr.  CHARLES  H.  WILSON  of  CaH- 
fornia.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the  gentleman 
Yield? 

Mr.  DRINAN  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  California. 

Mr.  CHARLES  H.  WILSON  of  Cali- 
fornia. Tlic  chairman  of  the  subcommit- 
tee Ls  out  at  tiie  moment.  Perliups  I  can 
be  of  lussLsUince 

We  had  to  have  a  cutoff  figure  some- 
where It  will  be  suggested  to  the  Penta- 
gon Uiat  they  be  reasonable  with  tliese 
things,  .so  tliat  If  it  Ls  anywhere  near  the 
50  percent  and  Ls.  .say.  49  percent,  they 
are  not  expected  to  be  tied  to  the  50-per- 
cent figure  exactly. 

The  same  thing  Ls  true  with  respect  to 
the  500  figure,  tlie  minimum  number 
tliat  could  be  Involved  If  ther^  are  500 
civilian  employees  at  an  Installation, 
then  that  Ls  one  of  the  other  require- 
ments. It  has  to  be  a  minimum  of  500  in 


order  to  qualify:  but.  again,  if  it  is  450 
or  475.  we  would  expect  that  the  Penta- 
gon would  stlil  go  through  the  same  pro- 
cedure. 

We  have  to  have  some  type  of  a  cutoff 
figure  and  this  is  what  we  tried  to  do. 

The  CHAIRMAN  'The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Ma.ssachu.^'etts  'Mr 
Drin.an  '  has  expired. 

I  By  unanimous  consent.  Mr  Dhinan 
was  allowed  to  proceed  for  2  additional 
minutes  > 

Mr  DRINAN  Mr  Chairman.  I  would 
like  to  ask  this  question  of  the  chairman 
of  the  subcommittee 

I  have  examined  this  proposed  amend- 
ment, and  I  am  concerned  with  a  num- 
ber of  its  provisions  My  major  concern 
involves  the  criterion  which  limits  tlie 
application  of  this  provision  to  military 
installations  at  which  there  are  em- 
ployed not  less  than  500  civilian  person- 
nel In  the  case  of  Fort  Devens  it  has  a 
civilian  employment  population  consid- 
erably in  excess  of  500;  yet  the  possible 
reduction  presently  contemplated  by  the 
Army  is  just  barely  51  percent.  There- 
fore It  is  pos.sible  that  tlie  Army  could 
revise  its  proposed  reduction  by  a  rela- 
tively few  civilian  personnel  to  evade 
the  reportmg  requirements  in  this  pro- 
vision. 

Mr  Chairman.  I  would  a.sk  the  distln- 
gULshed  subcommitte  chairman  to  re- 
spond to  that  inquiry. 

Mr  ICHORD  Mr  Chairman,  if  the 
gentleman  would  yield.  I  would  state  to 
tlie  gentleman  from  Miussachusetts  iMr. 
Dkinan'  that  I  clearly  understand  his 
concern.  However,  as  I  stated  before.  I 
have  worked  this  amendment  out  very 
carefully  with  the  gentleman  from  Mfis- 
sachusetts  'Mr  O'Neill" 

I  might  state,  very  frankly,  that  I  do 
have  some  concern  still  about  the  con- 
stitutionality of  the  measure,  but  I  think 
we  can  work  with  it  in  the  House  and 
meet  this  problem  with  which  many 
Members  have  been  greatly  concerned. 

But  I  would  state  to  the  gentleman 
from  Ma.ssachusetts  that  I  am  certain 
that  neither  the  Department  of  Defense 
nor  the  individual  service  departments 
would  attempt  to  play  games  and  Juggle 
figures  to  avoid  the  reporting  require- 
ments tiiat  are  contemplated  in  thLs  pro- 
vLsion  That  is  the  reason  why  I  wanted 
to  make  legislative  hLstor>'  at  thLs  time, 
and  this  histor>-  will  now  make  certain 
and  abundantly  clear,  and  to  assure  the 
gentleman  furtlier  that  Fort  Devens  la 
within  the  limitation  and  falls  within 
the  reporting  requirements  sjjccified  bv 
thLs  language. 

Furthermore.  Mr  Chairman.  I  will  in- 
clude in  the  Record  at  this  point  a  table 
which  will  identify  the  various  military 
Installations  that  have  been  announced 
a*  candidates  for  possible  closure: 

INSTAUATIONS  PROPOSlD  fOR  ClOSURt  OR  RfDUCTION 
WHICH  WILL  BF  AFFECTfO  BY  THE  O'NtILL  AMtNOMtNT 
TO  H  R    12J84 
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INSTALLATIONS  PROPOStD  fOR  CLOSURE  OR  REDUCTION 
WHICH  WILL  BF  AFFECTED  BY  THE  ONflLl  AMENDMENT 
TO  H.R    12384— Continued 


Installation 

CIvWin 

»mploye« 

popula- 

bon 

F^>tsjbl• 

rivilian 
»mp|oye« 
feffuction 

Pefcsnt- 
»«•  ot 

reduction 

Craig  AfB.  Ato 

NAS,  Key  W«t 

M9 

861 

549 
640 

100 
74 

Civilian 

Possible 

employee 

civilian 

Percent- 

popula- 

employee 

age  of 

iBStaUation 

tion 

reduction 

reduction 

Guam  Naval  Shipyard  Repair 

Facility 

534 

330 

63 

Loring  AfB,  Maint.   .    

656 

466 

72 

foil  Devens,  Mass       

1.633 

850 

51 

Richards-Gebaui  Al  B.  Mo  .  .  . 

1,714 

1  6«0 

98 

Fori  Hamitton-Fort  Totlen 

728 

600 

Ii2 

Fort  Indiantown  Gap,  Pa...    . 

864 

820 

95 

Naval  Resale  Systems  Office. 

Biooklyn,  NY. 

734 

734 

100 

Defense    Clotning    Factory. 

Philadelphia,  Pa 

1,600 

1,600 

100 

VHflbbAFfi   Texas             

707 
1,424 

707 
880 

100 

NAS  Corpus  Chnsti,  T«ms... 
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Mr.  EVANS  of  Colorado.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  move  to  strike  the  requisite  num- 
ber of  words. 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  EVANS  ol  Colorado.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Ma.ssachusetts. 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  in 
support  of  the  O'Neill  amendment  which 
would  give  Congress  a  measure  of  over- 
sight in  the  area  of  base  closings. 

We  went  over  this  ground  previously 
during  consideration  of  the  defense  au- 
thorization. H.R.  12384.  The  issues  have 
not  changed.  First,  the  militarj-  can 
clo.se  a  base  in  any  district  without  any- 
con  trol  by  Congress.  Secondly,  some  dis- 
tricts can  be  economically  devastated  by 
installation  closure,  and  many  more  will 
receive  set-backs  at  a  time  when  they 
need  all  the  help  they  can  get  For  the 
saving  of  base  operation  costs  much 
greater  harm  and  Federal  expenditure 
may  be  necessary. 

Within  the  last  2  months,  tlie  Defense 
Dejmrtment  has  announced  tlie  closing, 
or  significant  reduction  of  no  less  than 
98  military  insUllations.  Other  than  a 
less-than-detailed  claim  that  these  clos- 
ings will  "save  money."  there  is  no  justi- 
fication for  such  action.  No  statement  of 
how  much  the  closing  will  cost  the  local 
goverrunent,  nor  even  how  much  it  will 
cost  the  Federal  Government  is  made. 

If  they  are  going  to  close  bases  for 
economic  reasons,  then  they  should  at 
least  be  asked  to  show  us  how  it  will 
save  money  In  the  long  run.  This  amend- 
ment will  require  that  no  military  In- 
stallation may  be  closed  or  subjected  to 
a  major  cut  in  personnel  during  this  com- 
ing fiscal  year  without  prior  notification 
of  the  House  and  Senate  Armed  Services 
Committees.  It  will  further  require  that 
the  report  which  is  to  be  submitted  must 
include  at  a  minimum  detailed  fiscal,  eco- 
nomic, budgetary,  and  military  effects. 
This  Ls  the  only  way  we  can  get  a  realistic 
view  of  the  extraneous  costs  incurred  by 
such  a  closing.  We  must  be  able  to  add 
up  unemployment  compensation,  man- 
power retraining  and  relocating  ex- 
penses, and  military  construction  and 
transfer  costs,  which  all  bear  on  the  total 
cost  of  such  action.  •• 

If  the  move  Is  still  economically  justi- 
fiable. Great.  I  am  all  for  saving  dollars 
where  I  can.  But  we  must  have  some 
control  over  this  so  that  we  Imow 
whether  or  not  we  really  are  saving 
dollars. 


We  cannot  and  must  not  go  on  accept- 
ing closings  for  what  amounts  to  arbi- 
trary and  capricious  reasons.  All  this 
amendment  will  do  is  allow  the  Congress, 
through  its  committees,  to  act  respon- 
sibly with  the  taxpayers  dollars.  It  allows 
us  to  be  informed  as  to  the  true  cost  and 
effect  of  closing  a  base  that  we  appwo- 
priated  money  to  open. 

I  do  not  see  how  such  a  requirement 
will  impair  the  operations  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense.  If  the  closing  Is  really 
economical  as  they  claim,  they  must  have 
studied  the  situation.  We  just  want  them 
to  send  us  the  facts  and  figures  that  back 
up  their  claim.  If  the  claim  is  arbitrary 
and  not  based  on  economics,  then  we  will 
see  that,  and  nobody  should  feel  sorry 
for  them. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  are  just  asking  for 
some  oversight  in  this  area  so  that  com- 
munities depending  on  these  bases  will 
at  least  have  a  chance  to  survive. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  this 
amendment. 

Mr.  EVANS  of  Colorado.  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  would  like  to  pose  a  question  with  re- 
gard to  the  provisions  of  this  amend- 
ment offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts  iMr  O'Neill  ).  That  is.  I 
understand  that  the  amendment  says 
that  none  of  the  funds  authorized  in  this 
bUl  may  be  used,  and  so  forth,  unless 
and  untU.  and  tlien  we  come  to  the 
1  year  reporting  to  the  Armed  Services 
Committees  ol  the  House  and  of  the 
Senate  Ls  that  correct? 

Mr.  ICHORD.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield,  that  is  correct. 

Mr.  EVANS  of  Colorado.  What  then 
happens  if  either  the  House  Committee 
or  the  Senate  Committee  have  a  sub- 
stantial disagreement  with  the  notifica- 
tions given  to  the  committee  by  the 
Department  of  E>efense.  what  happens 
then,  imder  this  amendment  that  has 
been  offered  by  the  distlngmshed  ma- 
jority leader,  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts  (Mr.  O'Neill)  ? 

Mr.  ICHORD.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the 
gentleman  will  yield  further.  I  would 
stp.te  to  the  gentleman  from  Colorado 
that  then  It  would  be  up  to  the  House  to 
take  such  action  as  seems  fit.  If  the  com- 
mittee were  in  disagreement.  I  think 
this  would  result  in  the  House  taking 
action  either  in  the  military  authoriza- 
tion bill  or  in  the  appropriation  bill,  say- 
ing that  none  of  the  funds  shall  be  used 
in  this  bill  for  the  purpose  of  effecting 
such  closures  or  such  move. 

Mr.  EVANS  of  Colorado.  But  if  that 
does  happen,  it  is  my  imderstanding  then 
that  additional  affirmative  action  would 
have  to  be  taken  by  the  Congress? 

Mr.  ICHORD.  Yes,  It  would.  I  would 
state  to  the  gentleman  from  Colorado 
that  we  will  have  to  proceed  under  this 
amendment  in  about  the  same  fashion 
that  we  proceed  now  In  the  House  Armed 
Services  Committee  on  acquisitions  and 
disposition  of  military  property.  They 
have  to  report  to  us. 

Now.  as  I  stated  before,  I  have  some 
very  serious  constitutional  questions 
about  this  amendment. 

Mr.  EVANS  of  Colorado  I  think  as 
long  as  the  Congress  has  to  take  addi- 
tional EUitlon.  the  constitutionality  of 
the   amendment  is,   in   mj-   mind,   an- 


swered satisfactorily.  I  thank  the  sub- 
committee chairman,  the  gentleman 
from  Missouri  iMr.  Ichordj  for  his  re- 
marks in  clarifying  the  amendment  of- 
fered by  the  gentlMnan  from  Massa- 
chusetts (Mr.  O'Neill  I .  I  want  to  tell  the 
gentleman  from  Massachusetts,  our  dis- 
tinguished majority  leader,  that  I  am 
very  pleased  Uiat  he  has  offered  this 
amendment.  I  wish,  as  I  am  sure  others 
here  on  the  floor  do.  that  this  had  l)een 
the  law  man5'  years  ago.  I  have  an  Army 
depot  in  my  county  that  had  some  2.600 
civilian  personnel  and  over  a  3 -year 
period,  ending  in  June  of  1977,  will  be 
phased  down  to  800  employees. 

Included  in  this  phase-down  is  an  item 
upon  which  we  are  in  strong  disagree- 
ment with  the  Anny  This  depot  handles 
the  improved  Hawk.  They  take  the  old 
Hawk  missOe  and  make  it  into  an  im- 
proved Hawk.  It  requires  a  great  deal 
of  skill,  knowledge,  and  special  machines 
to  do  this.  Tlie  Army  in  its  wisdom — or 
lack  of  it — has  decided  to  move  this  to 
another  installation  where  they  do  not 
have  the  technical  skills  and  where  they 
do  not  have  the  machines  to  do  this.  We 
are  still  in  disagreement  with  their  deci- 
sion. We  are  doing  our  hest  to  convince 
them  they  are  wrong. 

Had  this  been  the  law  several  years 
ago.  we  would  have  had  the  advantage 
of  the  expertise  and  the  attention  of  the 
House  Committee  on  Armed  Services  to 
assist  us  in  examining  the  justification 
the  Army  had  So  I  again  congratulate 
the  gentleman  from  Massachusetts  for 
offering  this  amendment,  and  I  wish  to 
indicate  to  him  that  I  strongly  support 
it. 

Mr.  BURKE  of  Masssichusetts.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  EVANS  of  Colorado  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  BURKE  of  Massachusetts.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  amendment  offered 
by  the  distinguished  majority  leader  has 
my  complete  support.  It  is  a  necessary 
and  apprtHJriate  extension  of  our  Con- 
stitutional responsibilities  "To  raise  and 
supp>ort  armies  ...  to  provide  and 
maintain  a  Navy  .  .  .  and  to  make  rules 
for  the  government  and  regulation  of 
the  land  and  naval  forces."  It  further 
serves  our  increased  commitment  to 
overseeing  the  total  revenues  and  outlays 
of  the  Federal  Government  and  is,  there- 
fore, a  rational  compliment  to  our  im- 
proved budgetary  process. 

The  O'Neill  amendment  should  be  ap- 
plauded by  fiscal  conservatives,  as  well  as 
by  those  who  question  the  hi^  cost  of 
defense.  It  Is  aimed  solely  at  insuring 
the  wisest  possible  utilization  of  our 
Defense  tax  dollars.  The  O'Neill  amend- 
ment does  nothing  more  than  make  the 
•imple  requirement  that  the  overall  eco- 
nomic Impact  on  the  Federal  budget  be 
determined  or  estimated  prior  to  a  reduc- 
tion in  force,  or  closure  of  any  major 
military  installation.  In  this  way.  Con- 
gress can  be  alerted  to  the  special  eco- 
nomic needs  that  can  be  expected  to  arise 
in  the  affected  canmunities ;  and  can 
compensate  for  those  needs  in  Its  con- 
sideration of  other  Federal  programs  re- 
quired In  those  areas.  Furthermore,  Con- 
gress would  be  in  a  better  position  to  de- 
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termine  whether  the  proposed  move  will 
best  serve  tne  long  term  interests  of  the 
military:  or  whether  tiie  offsetting  costs 
in  other  programs  will  necessarily  result 
in  our  having  less  revenue  from  which 
our  Defense  Budget  ran  be  drawn. 

The  amendment  proposes  an  orderly 
system  through  whlrh  both  the  Congress 
and  tiie  Department  of  IX^fense  can  care- 
fully evaluate*  the  consequences  of  deci- 
sions affecting  our  major  military  instal- 
lations. It  offers  a  specified  time  frame 
for  that  consideration  which  allows  aJl 
parties  to  adequately  evaluate  the  pro- 
posed action,  but  which  is  not  so  restric- 
tive as  to  materially  interfere  with  the 
overall  goals  of  the  Defense  Department. 
The  time  period  Ls  1  year  and.  of 
course,  does  not  apply  to  emergency  situ- 
ations, or  times  of  war.  It  is  a  fair  and 
reasonable  amendment.  In  fact,  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  will  be  very  interested  to  see 
who  can  vot<^  against  being  Informed  of 
tlip  estimated  fl.scal,  economic,  budgetary. 
and  military  effects  of  proix)sed  closures 
or  reductions  at  our  major  Defense  in- 
stallations. 

Mr  Chairman,  there  is  a  more  funda- 
mental question  involved  here  than  I 
tliink  some  Members  realize.  It  is  a  ques- 
tion of  central  importance  to  the  author- 
ity of  Congress  to  provide  for  the  com- 
mon defense.  New  England  is  a  classic 
example  of  what  I  mean.  I  do  not  thinJc 
that  there  has  ever  been  a  Member  of 
this  House,  with  the  possible  exception  of 
Jefferson  DavLs.  who  felt  that  New  Eng- 
land should  be  stripped  of  all  defense 
installations.  Yet  that  fact  is  at  hand. 
With  the  proposed  reductions  or  closures 
at  Fort  Devens  in  Massachasetts,  and  at 
Loring  Air  Force  Base  in  Maine.  New 
England  is  left  with  no  real  defense  capa- 
bilities. To  allow  the  Department  of  De- 
fense to  systematically  withdraw  all  in- 
stallations from  a  given  region  is  a  grave 
and  serious  mistake.  It  exemplifies  an 
abandonment  of  Congress  most  funda- 
mental duty,  and  must  be  corrected  at 
once.  What  is  at  stake  here  is  the  funda- 
mental question  of  whether  Congress  de- 
termines our  national  defense  pasture, 
and  provides  for  the  common  defense,  or 
whether  that  authority  la  left  to  a  hand- 
ful of  accountants  and  cost-analysts  hid- 
den away  in  the  Pentagon  and  the  OfQce 
of  Management  and  Budget.  I  am  not 
about  to  rellnquLsh  my  responsibility  in 
this  crucial  area  and  I  depend  on  my 
colleagues  to  join  with  me  in  voting  for 
the  adoption  of  the  O'Neill  amendment. 

Mrs.  HECKLER  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  move  to  strike  the  requisite 
number  of  words,  and  I  rise  In  support  of 
thi'  ami'ndment. 

Mr  Chairman.  I  will  not  take  nl!  of 
the  time  because  I  think  this  body  is 
fully  aware  of  the  implications  of  thLs 
amendment  Earlier  I  circulated  mv 
own  amendment  on  this  subject  which 
I  withdraw  for  two  reasons:  First. 
In  deference  to  the  majority  leader, 
my  distinfruished  roUf^agrue.  the  gen- 
tleman from  Ma.ssachusetts.  and.  sec- 
ond, because  as  a  matter  of  principle 
this  amendment  would  have  a  strong  im- 
pact not  only  In  regard  to  the  considera- 
tion of  base  closings  in  Ma.ssachusetts 
with  which  T  am  primarily  concerned  but 
also  on  the  Lssue  of  base  closings  and 


their  economic  validity  throughout  the 
country. 

The  simple  impact  of  tiii.s  amendment 
will  be  to  bring  to  the  foreground  Uie 
nidden  costs  of  base  closing  decisions. 
We  have  suffered  in  Massachusetts  with 
the  exodus  of  the  military  to  tlie  point 
where  we  have  been  practically  erased 
from  the  Defense  map  of  the  Unit^ 
States.  It  is  tragic  that  an  amendment 
like  tliis  was  not  considered  earlu-r  This 
amendment  will  force  the  military  and 
the  Department  of  Defense  to  a.sse.s.s  the 
projected  impact  of  a  base  clasing  or  re- 
duction decision  in  terms  of  unemploy- 
ment compensation,  food  stamps,  relo- 
cation, reconstruction,  the  development 
of  new  facilities,  and  after  the  economic 
impact  data  is  submitted,  the  appropri- 
ate committees  of  the  Congress  will  have 
the  jurisdiction  to  make  the  final  deci- 
sions on  whether  or  not  the  judgment 
of  the  military  should  be  Implemented. 

I  feel  this  is  a  taxpayers'  amendment. 
It  allows  the  taxpayers  and  the  Congress 
to  validly  a.ssess  the  cost  of  military  con- 
solidation. In  my  judgment,  it  removes 
politics  from  the  decisions  and  allows  the 
Congress  to  consider  its  options  based  on 
all  the  facts  and  the  figures  as  well  as  the 
human  impact  on  military  base  closing 
or  reduction  in  force  proposals 

I  know  of  no  one  who  can  argue  with 
the  need  for  economy  in  Government 
and  with  the  concept  of  cost-effective 
spending.  I  applaud  and  support  efforts 
by  the  Defense  Department  to  consoli- 
date their  activities  and  to  effect  cost 
savings. 

However.  I  have  serious  questions 
about  whether  the  Defense  Department's 
latest  announcements  of  candidates  for 
closure  or  reduction  in  force  are  really 
economy  measiu-es.  It  is  true  that  the 
budgets  of  our  Armed  Services  will  reflect 
reductions.  But  what  effect  will  these  so- 
called  economies  have  on  the  budgets  of 
local  and  State  governments  and  other 
Federal  agencies. 

This  is  the  key  question  which  the  De- 
fense Department  has  neglected  to  an- 
swer. This  is  the  question  thLs  amend- 
ment seeks  to  answer. 

So  I  congratulate  tlie  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts  for  his  leadership,  and  I 
urge  my  colleagues  to  support  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  DRINAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentlewoman  yield  ? 

Mrs.  HECKLER  of  Ma.ssachusetts.  I 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Ma.ssachu- 
setts. 

Mr.  DRINAN.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
woman for  shielding. 

I  commend  the  gentlewoman  upon 
her  remarks  and  thank  her  for  all  that 
she  has  contributed  to  this  area. 

Mr.  Chairman,  since  a  question  of 
constitutionality  h.os  arisen.  I  will  in- 
sert in  the  Record  at  this  point  the 
veto  of  the  military  authorization  bill 
by  President  Johnson  on  August  21. 
1965.  In  this  amendment  we  have  care- 
fully avoided  anything  that  would  ap- 
proach unconstitutionality 

The  veto  message  is  as  follows: 

Veto  or  the  Miutart  Authorization 
Bill,  August  21.  1965 
To  the  Hou.ie  of  Representatires: 

I  regret  that  I  must  return  H  R.  8439  with- 
out my  approval 


I  have  been  advised  by  the  AtUirney  Gen- 
eral that  certain  provisions  of  the  bUl  are  re- 
pugnant to  the  Constitution  Its  enactment 
wouM  represent  a  fundamental  env-niach- 
ment  on  one  of  the  great  principles  of  the 
American  Constitutional  system — the  separ- 
ation of  fK)wers  between  the  Legislative  and 
Executive   branches. 

The  bill  authorl7.es  a  military  construc- 
tion program  The  objectionable  provLslons 
appear  In  Section  611  which  applies  to  all 
military  Installations  in  the  L'nlted  States 
and  Puerto  Rico.  The  only  exceptions  are 
the  movement  of  men  and  equipment  solely 
for  tactical  purposes  and  minor  posts  man- 
ned by  les,<?  than  250  people 

Section  611  provides  that  no  military 
camp,  post,  station,  base,  yard,  or  other  In- 
stallation or  faculty  shall  be  closed,  aban- 
doned, or  substantially  reduced  in  mls.slon 
until  120  days  after  reports  of  the  proposed 
action  are  made  to  the  Committees  on 
.Armed  Services  of  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives.  A  further  restriction  Ik  that 
such  reports  can  be  submitted  only  ttetween 
January  1  and  April  30  of  each  year  If  Con- 
gress adjourns  sine  die  before  120  days  pass, 
the  rei>ort  must  be  resubmitted  to  the  next 
regular  session  of  the  Confess 

These  limitations  could  seriously  inter- 
fere with  and  adversely  affect  the  adminis- 
tration of  our  military  program  and  our  con- 
tinuing efforts  to  improve  our  defense  pos- 
ture 

We  cannot  commit  ourselves,  for  the  pro- 
longed period  required  by  this  blU.  to  delay 
action  necessary  to  meet  the  realities  of  the 
troubled   world   In   which   we   live 

By  the  Constitution,  the  executive  power 
Is  vested  In  the  President  The  President  Is 
the  Commander  In  Chief  of  the  armed  forces. 
The  President  cannot  sign  Into  law  a  bill 
which  substantially  Inhlblte  him  from  per- 
forming his  duty  He  cannot  sl^rn  Into  law  a 
measure  which  deprives  him  of  power  for 
eight  months  of  the  year  even  to  pror>ose  a 
reduction  of  mission  or  the  cIosUiil:  of  a.^.y 
mUltary  Installation,  and  which  prohibits 
him  from  closing,  abandoning  or  substan- 
tially reducing  in  mission  any  mlUtar.-  fa- 
cility In  the  country  for  what  could  be  a 
year  or  more  and  must  be  120  da  vs.  The 
times  do  not  permit  It.  The  Cons.titiitlon 
prohibits  It. 

The  limitations  upon  the  Comjnander  in 
Chief  and  the  executive  branch  of  the  gov 
ernment  here  sought  to  be  Imposed  are  a 
clear  violation  of  separation  of  powers  'Die 
Attorney  General  has  so  advised  me  Tlie 
Congress  enacts  tlie  laws.  Their  execution 
must  be  left  to  the  I»resldent  The  President 
must  be  free,  If  the  need  arL^es.  U)  reduce  t.he 
mls&lon  at  any  military  Installation  In  the 
countn,'  if  and  when  puch  becomes  necessary. 
The  legislative  and  executive  brandies 
share  responsibility  for  the  .security  of  the 
nation,  and  each  has  a  vital  ro;e  t.o  play  But 
under  the  separation  of  powers  decreed  by 
the  Constitution,  the  responsibllltv  of  each  is 
distinct  and  each  mu.st  avoid  Interfering  In 
the  proper  sphere  of  the  other,  imder  the 
Constitution  Congress  has  the  power  to  enact 
laws  to  "raise  and  support"  armed  forces,  and 
only  Congreas  can  provide  the  necessary  ap- 
propriations for  maintaining  our  flghtlng 
forces.  In  turn,  the  President  Is  responsible 
for  the  direction  and  operation  of  those 
forces,  for  the  faithful  execution  of  the  laws 
enacted  by  Congress,  and  for  the  mcusr  efTec- 
tlve   use  of  appropriated   funds 

In  our  history,  the  Congress  has  occaahm- 
ally  pas.<»ed  bills  which  have  required  In  vari- 
ous circumstances,  that  executive  action 
must  be  deferred  tmtll  the  proposed  action 
has  been  repwrted  to  specified  Congre.s.clonal 
committees,  and  the  Congress  has  provided  a 
waiting  period  during  which  the  Congress 
may,  if  It  .sees  fit.  enact  approprlat*  legisla- 
tion Some  of  these  bills  received  Presidential 
approval.  Others  have  been  vetoed. 
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For  example,  Attorneys  General  In  un- 
broken succession  since  at  least  the  time 
of  President  Wilson  have  advised  their 
Chief  Execiitlves  that  so-called  "oome-lnto- 
agreemeni"  clauses,  requiring  approval  of 
executive  action  by  legislative  committees, 
are  unconstitutional.  Although  Section  611 
Is  not  literally  a  •'come-lnto-agreement" 
clau.se.  Its  limitations  upon  elTectlve  execu- 
tive action.  In  the  critical  area  of  national 
defense,  go  substantially  further  than  any 
bill  heretofore  enacted  and  approved  by  any 
President 

In  addition  to  the  constitutional  principle 
Involved,  effective  national  defense  In  this 
nuclear  age  requires  flexibility  In  the  man- 
agement of  their  respective  missions. 

Further,  the  American  people  are  entitled 
to  a  dollar's  worth  of  defense  for  every  dol- 
lar spent.  The  base  closure  program  Is  a  vital 
element  In  effecting  Important  economies 
within  the  mUltary  establishment.  Actions 
have  been  taken  under  It  to  reduce  or  close 
more  than  600  bases  with  an  estimated  ulti- 
mate .saving  of  more  than  $1  billion  annually. 
At  the  sanie  time  that  these  savings  have 
been  reall7.ed.  we  have  been  strengthening 
and  modernizing  our  military  program  Also 
we  have  done  much  to  soften  the  effect  on 
the  communities  and  Individuals  Involved. 
I  deem  It  to  be  of  primary  Importance  that 
our  base  closure  program  not  be  Impaired 

Also  a  President,  under  his  oath  of  office, 
must  be  concerned  about  the  cumulative 
erosion  of  the  executive  power  by  legislation 
Buch  as  Section  611  of  this  blU.  The  power 
of  the  Congress  In  which  I  served  for  nearly 
two  dozen  years.,  is  not  served  by  assuming 
executive  functions  The  need  for  wl.se  legLs- 
latlve  action,  and  the  dependency  of  our  wel- 
fare upon  It.  was  never  greater.  The  legis- 
lative burdens  of  the  Congress  were  never 
greater.  Not  only  does  separation  of  powers 
fall  when  Congress  impairs  the  executive 
function,  but  the  sheer  InabUlty  of  the  Con- 
gress to  deal  meaningfully  with  the  multi- 
tudinous details  of  execution  of  Its  laws 
weakens  government. 

By  my  action  here.  I  do  not  mean  to  Imply 
that  a  reasonable  reporting  provision,  con- 
sistent with  the  legislative  powers  of  the 
Congress,  would  warrant  a  veto 

We  should  recall  James  Madison's  words 
spoken  on  the  floor  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives in  the  first  session  of  the  first  Con- 
gress In  1789: 

"If  there  is  a  principle  In  our  Constitution, 
Indeed  in  ai^y  free  Constitution,  more  sacred 
than  another,  it  Is  just  that  which  separates 
the  Legislative.  Executive  and  Judicial  pow- 
ers." 

For  these  reasons,  I  am  compelled  to  return 
this  bill  without  my  approval. 

Ltndon  B.  Johnson. 

The  White  House.  August  21,  1965. 

Note:  The  Congress  reenacted  the  bill  as 
the  Military  Construction  Authorization  Act 
of  1966.  In  I  Us  revised  form  It  was  approved 
by  the  President  on  September  16.  1965  isee 
Item  518) 

Mr.  COHEN  Mr  Chairman,  will  the 
gentlewoman  yield? 

Mrs  HECFdj:R  of  Massachusetts.  I 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Maine. 

Mr.  COHEN  I  thank  the  gentlewoman 
for  yielding 

I  would  like  at  this  time  to  po.se  a 
que.'^tion  to  the  distinguished  chairman 
of  the  subcommittee.  He  indicated  be- 
fore in  some  colloquy  with  the  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts  that  there  would 
certainly  be  every  attempt  to  insure  the 
regularity  of  the  reporting  system.  As  I 
understand  the  amendment,  they  are 
going  to  require  a  reduction  of  at  least 
50  percent  of  the  civilian  employees  on 
that  base;  is  that  correct? 


Mr.  ICHORD.  That  is  true. 

Mr.  COHEN.  My  question  is,  Would 
this  language  be  adequate  to  guarantee 
that  the  Armed  Forces  through  an  ac- 
counting procedure  would  be  able  to  sub- 
stantially reduce  the  military  personnel 
at  any  given  base  at  one  time  and  then 
slowly  in  the  succeeding  years  reduce  the 
civilian  personnel  to  the  point  where  the 
entire  facility  is  extinguished  without 
ha\lng  to  report  to  the  committee? 

Mr.  ICHORD.  Let  me  say  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Maine  that  I  think  that  this 
language  is  far  superior  and  far  less  am- 
biguous than  the  so-called  level-of- 
operations  language  used  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Massachusetts  (Mr.  O'Neill) 
in  his  amendment.  I  think  that  the  con- 
cern of  the  gentleman  from  Maine  is 
not  valid.  In  my  view,  any  major  shift  in 
military  population  at  a  military  instal- 
lation would  ordinarily  have  a  corre- 
sponding impact  on  the  civilian  reports 
of  that  installation. 

I  would  state  to  the  gentleman  from 
Maine,  the  two  are  directlj-  related. 
Therefore,  in  those  instances  where  there 
are  sizable  reductions  in  civilian  em- 
ployment levels,  it  is  in  most  cases  the 
result  of  sizable  and  corresponding  re- 
ductions m  the  military  fimctions  per- 
formed at  the  installation.  I,  therefore, 
do  not  share  the  concern  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Maine. 

Also  I  would  point  out  as  to  the  mili- 
tary department's  possible  juggling  of 
statistical  data  on  civilian  personnel 
levels  to  avoid  the  reporting  require- 
ments of  this  provision,  it  would  appear 
to  me  to  be  most  unlikely.  This  is  particu- 
larly true  with  the  legislative  history  we 
are  making  on  this  legislation  at  this 
particular  point. 

Mr.  COHEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  his  remarks. 

I  would  ask  one  further  question.  I 
assume  the  gentleman  would  hold  hear- 
ings and  assess  the  completeness  and  ac- 
curacy of  the  report. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tlewoman from  Massachasetts  has 
expired. 

<  On  request  of  Mr.  Cohen  ' .  and  by 
unanimous  consent.  Mrs.  Heckler  of 
Massachusetts  was  allowed  to  proceed 
for  1  additional  minute,  t 

Mr.  COHEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the  gen- 
tlewoman will  yield  further,  then  ulti- 
mately the  House  would  have  an  oppor- 
tunity, either  through  the  authoriza- 
tion process  or  through  the  appropria- 
tion process,  to  pass  on  the  validity  of 
the  I>efense  Department  decision.  Would 
the  committee  be  submitting  a  report  to 
the  House  as  far  as  its  findings  either  in 
concurrence  with  or  in  opposition  to  the 
Defense  Department? 

Mr.  ICHORD.  That  is  contemplated  by 
the  amendment,  as  I  construe  it.  offered 
by  the  gentlewoman  from  Ma.ssachu- 
setts. We  would  report  to  the  House  only 
in  disagreement, 

Mr.  COHEN.  I  would  assume  that  the 
gentleman  would  envision  this  as  much 
more  than  a  written  environmental  im- 
pact statement  and  that  we  want  a  com- 
plete rationale  and  justification  for  the 
proposed  closure. 

Mr,  ICHORD.  Yes:  we  would.  The 
amendment  is  quite  clear  in  that  respect. 


It  says  the  Department  shall  furnish  us 
"with  the  estimated  fiscal,  economic, 
budgetary,  environmental,  and  opera- 
tional effects  of  the  proposed  closure  or 
reduction"  and  then  we  go  on  and  state 
that  it  shall  include  the  amount  of  un- 
employment compensation,  manpower 
retraining,  and  so  on. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tlewoman from  Massachusetts  has 
expired. 

<On  request  of  Mr.  Goodling.  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  Mrs.  Heckler  of 
Massachusetts  was  allowed  to  proceed 
for  2  additional  minutes.  > 

Mr.  GOODLING.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the 
gentlewoman  will  jdeld,  I  would  like  to 
ask  a  question  and  make  an  observation. 
There  are  two  bases  within  15  miles  of 
each  other  in  two  congressional  districts. 
The  one  I  noticed  on  the  list  would  be 
covered  by  this  amendment  but  there  are 
only  800  people  involved  in  that.  Tlien 
15  miles  down  the  road  there  are  1,300 
employees  who  would  be  affected,  but 
that  is  not  50  percent.  Now  where  is  the 
greatest   economic    impact? 

First  I  would  ask:  Am  I  correct  in  that 
observation  ? 

Mr.  ICHORD.  Mr.  Chairman,  we  divide 
this  into  military  bases  which  are  affected 
as  those  having  500  civilian  people  or 
more  and  one  that  has  an  increase  of  the 
civilian  work  force  of  50  percent  or  more. 

We  have  got  to  cut  it  off  someplace  or 
else  we  will  have  to  be  looking  into  and 
passing  upon  every  movement  of  a  re- 
cruiting office. 

Mr.  GOODLING.  Then  we  are  talking 
about  economic  impact  and  when  we  talk       •^ 
about  economic  impact  we  talk  about 
800  versus  1,300.  and  there  is  an  obvious 
difference. 

Mr.  ICHORD.  The  gentleman  is  cor- 
rect in  that  particular  area,  but  as  I 
state  we  cannot  be  determining  where  the 
Commander  in  Chief  shall  place  every 
Individual  soldier  and  sailor  and  airman 
in  this  country. 

Mr.  GOODLING.  And,  therefore,  prob- 
ably should  not  get  involved  at  all. 

Mr.  ICHORD.  I  have  serious  questions, 

1  will  state  to  the  gentleman,  about  the 
constitutionality  of  this  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentlewoman  from  Massachusetts  has 
expired. 

I  On  request  of  Mr,  Whttehtjrst.  and 
by  unanimous  consent,  Mrs,  Heckler  of 
Massachusetts  was  allowed  to  proceed  for 

2  additional  minutes."* 

Mrs.  HECKLER  of  Massachusetts  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  wish  to  have  30  seconds  of 
the  2  additional  minutes. 

Mr.  WHTTEHURST.  Mr.  Chairman,  if 
the  gentlewoman  will  yield,  the  chair- 
man of  the  subcommittee  had  a  colloquy 
previously  with  my  colleague,  the  gentle- 
man from  Michigan  'Mr.  Rtjppi),  who 
was  here  earlier.  He  has  bases,  Klnche- 
loe  and  Sault  Sainte  Marie,  where  he 
has  444  people.  He  is  seeking  asstirances, 
as  some  other  people  are.  of  having  an 
opportunity  to  come  before  the  commit- 
tee and  present  their  case,  where  they 
would  be  heard  on  this  before  any  final 
action  is  taken.  Is  it  possible  we  could  be 
given  that  kind  of  assurance'' 

Now.  is  it  possible  we  could  give  that 
kind  of  assurance? 
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Mr.  ICHORD  I  would  state  to  the 
gentleman  from  VirKinia  that  I  contem- 
plate we  may  run  int*j  a  number  of  bor- 
derline cases,  but  a^  a  matter  of  legisla- 
tive hLstor>-  I  would  state  that  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  and  the  various 
services  would  be  expected  to  be  in  sub- 
stantial compliance  with  the  reporting 
requirements  when  we  do  have  such 
requirements. 

Mrs.  HECKLER  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  would  like  to  say  to  the 
gentleman  from  Missouri,  I  certainly 
appreciate?  the  gentleman's  comments. 
I  believe  everyone  appreciates  the  coop- 
erative spirit  with  which  the  gentleman 
has  addressed  our  concerns.  We  have  ad- 
vanced to  the  point  where  considera- 
tions other  than  the  wishes  of  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  exclusively  within 
their  own  secret  computations  are  going 
to  be  considered  in  determining  base  clo- 
sures. Whatever  the  ultimate  decisions 
may  be.  the  gentleman  has  made  him- 
self available  to  the  Members  and  coop- 
erated, certainly  with  the  majority 
leader  and  those  of  us  concerned  with 
the  Lssue  I.  for  one.  wish  to  express  my 
aiipreciation. 

Mr  FASCELL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  move 
to  strike  tlie  rrqui.site  number  of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  ri.-<t'  in  support  of  the 
O'Neill  amendment  tu  deal  with  the  clos- 
ing of  military  bases  across  the  country. 

The  amendment  would  require  that 
the  overall  economic  impact  on  the  Fed- 
eral budget  be  determined  or  estimated 
before  a  major  military  Installation  is 
reduced  or  closed  as  an  "economy 
measure  ■' 

This  step  Ls  necessary  because  of  the 
seemingly  arbitrary  nature  of  a  nimiber 
of  such  actions  which  have  been  proposed 
or  taken  by  the  Department  of  Defense 
in  rec!ent  years.  I  am  particularly  con- 
cerned with  the  announcement  that  the 
Navy  Is  considering  closing  Boca  Chica 
Naval  Air  Station  in  Key  West.  Fla. 

While  the  Defense  Department  has 
maintained  that  such  a  closing  would 
save  Federal  tax  dollars,  there  has  been 
no  convincing  evidence  offered  that  this 
would  be  the  ciise  Instead,  it  appears 
tliat  many  himdretis  of  military  and 
civilian  workers  may  lose  their  positions 
for  reasons  that  are  still  unclear. 

The  Boca  Chlca  Naval  Air  Station  Is 
of  great  economic  Importance  to  my  con- 
gressional district  Since  the  Key  West 
area  has  little  industry,  the  military  pay- 
roll is  a  large  contributor  to  the  econ- 
omy. If  the  base  is  closed,  the  result 
could  be  devastating.  I  do  not  feel  that 
such  a  step  should  be  taken  except  on 
the  basis  of  compelling  justification. 

While  Key  West  s  gtx)graphic  isolation 
makes  it  particularly  vulnerable  to  shifts 
In  the  economic  base,  its  location  is  also 
the  major  factor  In  its  historic  selection 
as  a  site  for  mllltiry  facilities  Key  West 
occupies  a  site  of  strategic  significance. 
due  to  its  relative  proximity  to  such  areas 
as  Cuba  and  Latin  America,  and  the 
Panama  Canal  At  a  time  of  increased 
tensions  potentially  affecting  many  of 
the  locations  most  reachable  from  Key 
West,  It  seems  to  me  that  Congress  should 
be  skeptical  of  the  wisdom  of  closing  the 
base 

The  amendment  would  allow  a  1-year 


period  after  the  announcement  of  closing 
for  an  economic  impact  statement  to  be 
prepared  It  would  .show  such  data  as  the 
amount  of  unemployment  compeasation 
resulting  from  a  closing,  the  amount  of 
relocation  and  retraining  expense,  and 
the  cost  of  additional  housing  con- 
structed at  other  bases  to  house  trans- 
ferred persormel. 

This  information  would  be  submitted 
to  Congress  for  our  evaluation.  It  seems 
to  me  that  if  we  are  responsible  for 
making  the  decisions  to  construct  base 
facilities  around  the  countrj-,  we  should 
also  be  involved  in  the  process  of  closing 
or  curtailing  them. 

For  these  reasons.  I  urge  adoption  of 
the  amendment. 

Mr.  SEIBERLING.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
move  to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words,  and  I  rise  In  support  of  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  as  one  of  those  who 
believes  we  need  to  economize  in  our 
military  programs,  I  commend  the 
gentleman  from  Missouri,  the  gentle- 
man from  Massachusetts  and  the  gen- 
tleman from  Maine,  for  working  out 
a  reasonable  accommodation  here. 
Obviously.  It  would  not  be  in  the  inter- 
est of  the  economy  to  impose  a  1-vcar 
delay  in  any  military  reduction  closirrg. 
I  am  glad  they  have  drawn  the  line  at 
those  that  are  really  significant  or  sub- 
stantial. 

However.  I  do  think  there  Is  a  further 
step  that  needs  to  be  taken;  that  Is.  where 
there  is  a  smaller  closing,  but  one  that 
Is.  nevertheless,  not  Insignificant,  that 
could  mean  a  significant  loss  of  jobs  and 
an  impact  on  the  local  economy,  then 
at  least  the  Armed  Services  Committees 
and  the  Members  of  Congress  who  are 
affected  by  the  action  should  be  notified 
a  reasonable  time  in  advance  and  be  giv- 
en a  detailed  Justification,  not  as  detailed 
as  that  which  the  amendment  of  the 
gentleman  from  Massachusetts  '  Mr. 
O'Neill  I  would  require,  but  In  sufficient 
detail  to  understand  the  purpose  and 
background  of  the  proposed  action. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  happen  to  have  a  sit- 
uation where  there  Ls  a  defen.se  contract- 
ing and  administrative  services  office  in 
my  district,  employing  about  109  people. 
On  the  6th  of  April  of  this  year  the  em- 
ployees were  notified  by  the  officer  In 
command  that  there  was  going  to  be  a 
transfer  of  about  50  employees  to  Cleve- 
land. I  was  not  notified  The  "grai:>evine' 
reached  me  several  days  lat«r.  I  had  a 
member  of  my  staff  call  the  Defen.se  Dt'- 
partment  and  ask  them  about  this.  She 
was  told  that  no  decision  hiid  l)een  made 

The  next  day,  from  an  unofficial  source 
in  my  di.strict.  I  nx-elved  more  detailed 
Information  which  indicated  that  a  de- 
cision had  In  fact  been  made  So  I  wrote 
a  letter  to  the  Defense  Supply  Agency 
Office  and  gave  them  the  detailed  infor- 
mation that  I  have  gotten  third-hand  In 
one  course,  they  wrnt^  me  and  said  that 
actually  the  decision  liad  been  made  on 
the  '29th  of  March. 

This  week  a  representative  of  the  De- 
fense Department  came  In  and  supplied 
me  with  more  detailed  information  and 
lustlflcation.  but  not  complete  detail  He 
stated  that  they  still  did  not  have  all  the 
details,  but  there  was  definitely  a  plan  to 


make  a  transfer  of  some  33  employees 
and  to  abolish  8  positions. 

Now,  If  thLs  Is  really  a  legitimate  econ- 
omy move,  and  it  appears  that  it  is.  as 
far  as  appears  from  the  incomplete  in- 
formation I  have,  I  will  support  it.  But 
if  it  is  just  shifting  personnel  from  one 
part  of  the  coixntry  to  anotlier  without 
any  particular  retuson  except  maybe  to 
help  some  other  area  and  take  some  peo- 
ple away  from  my  area,  then  I  think  at 
least  I  ought  to  know,  so  I  have  an  op- 
portunity to  protest. 

I  am  sure  every  other  Member  of  Con- 
gress who  has  such  an  installation  in  his 
district  should  have  a  similar  right.  So 
in  due  course.  I  Intend  to  offer  an  amend- 
ment to  accomplish  that.  It  will  not  re- 
quire any  greater  delay  than  60  days  It 
will  not  require  any  further  action  than 
notification  and  supplying  Justification, 
but  I  think  tliat  is  the  least  we  ought  to 
be  able  to  exi^ect. 

Mr.  HUGHES  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 

Mr  Chairman,  I  am  not  going  to 
take  my  full  5  minutes.  First  of  all. 
I  want  to  commend  the  subcommittee 
chairman  and  the  full  committee,  and 
aLso  to  commend  my  colleague  from 
MassachusetU .  the  dLstlnKuished  major- 
ity leader  'Mr  ONeilli  for  what  I  con- 
sider to  be  a  step  In  the  right  direction. 

However,  I  do  not  think  it  goes  quite 
far  enough.  We  are  concerned  about  the 
economic  impact,  cost  effectiveness,  and 
desirability  of  base  closings  and  realine- 
ments.  It  seems  to  me  that  when  we  have 
a  military  facility  with  say  25,000  men, 
but  are  shifting  12,000  people  It  should 
be  reviewed  by  Congre.ss  But  it  Ls  not 
under  the  O'Neill  amendment.  I  can  un- 
derstand the  reiisoning  in  trying  to  put 
a  floor  under  the  review  procedure  Ob- 
viously we  do  not  have  that  much  eco- 
nomic Impact  if  all  they  are  trarusferrlng 
Is  perhaps  50  people  out  of  75.  I  think 
that  type  of  transfer  or  relocation  or 
reallocation  does  not  deserve  the  kind  of 
notice  we  are  txilking  about  because  It 
does  not  have  that  kind  of  impact. 

We  have  little  commimltles  in  New 
Jersey,  however,  which  have  built  schools, 
hospitals,  stores,  and  other  facilities 
around  bases  such  as  Fort  Dix,  that 
would  be  devastated  if.  in  fact,  major 
tran.sfers  take  place 

Some  Members  may  say  that  we  are 
playing  musical  chairs  with  military 
bases.  It  may  benefit  some  today ;  but  to- 
morrow they  may  have  the  same  dlflQcul- 
tles  as  New  Jersey  and  other  States  are 
now  experiencing.  It  L<5  wrong.  It  seems 
to  me  that  the  responsible  approach  in 
the  years  ahead,  is  to  make  certain  that 
the  Congress  does  provide  some  over- 
slght^.so  that  we  do  receive  some  no- 
tice— so  that  we  can  prepare  for  a 
warranted  relocation. 

If,  in  fact  it  Is  cost  effecUve.  if  It 
makes  sense,  then  I  am  going  to  support 
that  type  of  move :  but  I  cannot  see  that 
that  has  been  the  case  since  I  have  been 
in  Congress. 

I  understand  my  colleague  from  New 
Jersey  (Mr.  Howard)  will  offer  an 
amendment  which  will  more  effectively 
target  in  on  all  those  moves  that  would 
have  major  economic  Impact.  I  Intend 
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to  support  my  colleague  in  his  effort  to 
amend  the  ONelH  amendment. 

AMFNDMENT    nmaiED    BY     MR.    HOWARD    TO    TH« 
AMTF.NDMENT   OrTlOlED    BY    MR     O'NEELL 

Mr   HOWARD.  Mr   Chairman.  I  offer 
an  amendment  to  the  amendment. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Howard  to  the 
amendment  offered  by  Mr  O'Nbill:  In  section 
6!2ia>(2)  line  3  strike  the  words  "SO  per 
cenf  and  substitute  In  lieu  thereof  the 
following  ■■700  civilian  personnel  or  507c. 
whichever  Ls  less.". 

Mr  HOWARD.  Mr  Chairman.  I  will 
be  brief  becatise  we  have  discussed  this 
situation,  di.scu.ssed  the  O'Neill  amend- 
ment and  di-scussed  what  may  possibly 
be  the  one  minor  flaw  in  it. 

The  criteria  are  two:  to  do  what?  To 
stop  a  move  by  the  military''  No:  merely 
to  require  that  the  militarj-  report  the 
economic  as  well  as  other  impacts  to  the 
Armed  Services  Committee  so  that  they 
may  review  it.  I  think  this  is  a  good  and 
worthwhile  objective,  because  we  could 
do  great  damage  to  many  areas  of  this 
country  by  moves  which  may  not  be  as 
wise  as  the  military  thinks  they  are 

The  criteria  are.  one,  to  be  considered 
and  come  under  the  O'Neill  amendment. 
a  base  must  have  at  least  500  civlhan 
pei-somiel  Tins  Is  to  avoid  the  one  dozen 
or  two  dozen  personnel  moves  which 
would  really  not  have  a  major  economic 
impact  on  an  area.  But.  al.so  we  require 
that  the  move  must  involve  50  percent 
of  the  totiil  civilian  personnel.  Under  the 
500  minimum,  if  we  had  a  ba.se  with  500 
people  and  tlie  military  wanted  to  move 
250  of  them,  then  they  would  have  to  re- 
port that,  with  the  economic  impact,  to 
the  Armed  Services  Committee,  for  a 
mere  250  people. 

But  we  could  have  a  situation  where 
we  had  25.000  civilian  personnel.  If  the 
militarj^  wanted  to  move  from  that  area 
r2.000  of  tliose  people,  take  away  12.000 
jobs,  create  economic  havoc  in  that  area, 
that  would  not  even  have  to  be  reported 
as  to  its  economic  Impact  to  tlie  Armed 
Ser-vices  Committee  under  the  50-percent 
rule. 

Yet  it  could  destroy  an  entire  area, 
.^nd  so  all  my  amendment  attempts  to  do 
is  to  deal  a  little  bit.  not  so  much  witli 
percentages,  but  with  people,  with  people 
who  are  either  going  to  lose  their  jobs 
or  have  their  jobs  moved  away  from  the 
area  and  the  resulting  effect  on  the  peo- 
ple w  ho  are  left. 

It  will  also  involve  dollars  in  economic 
impact  because  there  could  be  many 
fewer  than  12.000  jobs  moved  and  it 
could  have  a  tremendous  economic  im- 
pact in  the  area. 

So  all  I  do  is  to  add  to  it  a  numt)er  of 
personnel  involved,  a  number  that  I  think 
would  cause  a  major  impact,  maybe  $50 
r million.  $60  million.  $70  million  a  year 
In  the  area. 

So  all  my  amendment  does  to  the 
O'Neill  amendment,  it  takes  nothing 
away  from  it,  it  just  says  that  In  order 
to  have  them  report  to  the  armed  serv- 
ices on  the  economic  impact  it  has  to 
Involve  a  move  of  either  700  civilian 
personnel  or  50  percent,  whichever  is 
less. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  think  this  brings  a 
little  sense  to  the  whole   operation.   I 


think  this  will  directly  have  the  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Services  have  the  op- 
portunity to  make  some  decisions  where 
we  really  create  an  adverse  economic 
impact  in  an  area,  and  it  wUl  not  exempt 
moves  of  20.000.  30,000.  40.000  jobs, 
which  will  be  the  case  if  the  O'Neill 
amendment  passes  without  my  amend- 
ment to  it. 

And  .so  in  fairness  to  people  w^ho  are 
working  and  people  who  are  dependent 
upon  the  military  budget  all  over  the 
cotmtry.  I  hope  the  Members  will  ac- 
cept this  minor  amendment,  minor  in 
nature,  but  very  Important  in  the  re- 
sults if  we  can  put  It  into  this  bill. 

Mr.  ICHORD.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
opposition  to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  reluctantly  I  must 
rise  in  opposition  to  the  amendment. 
If  the  amendment  Is  adopted  by  the 
House.  I  wotild  have  to  oppose  the 
O'Neill   amendment,   as  amended. 

I  have  the  greatest  sympathy  for  any 
Member  of  this  House  who  has  a  mili- 
tary installation  in  hLs  district  either 
closed  or  reduced  in  scope.  And  as  the 
Members  well  know,  when  the  original 
O'Neill  amendment  was  proposed,  I  very 
vigorously  opposed  that  amendment  be- 
cause it  would  have  eliminated  savings 
of  $260  million.  It  would  have  required 
us  to  appropriate  $116  million  to  keep 
the  bases  going  for  another  3  years. 

I  say  to  the  Members  of  the  Hotise 
that  we  just  cannot  have  our  cake  and 
eat  it  too.  We  went  to  a  voluntary  mili- 
tary, and  to  go  to  the  voluntary  military 
we  now  have  to  spend  53  percent.  54 
percent,  55  percent  for  personnel  com- 
pensation. And  it  is  just  not  consistent 
for  Members  of  the  House  to  oppose 
military  appropriations  and  then  fight 
these  reductions.  We  cannot  reduce 
militan--  expenditures  in  terms  of  con- 
stant dollars  as  we  have  been  doing  in 
the  past — this  year  it  is  a  little  differ- 
ent— without  having  realinement.  with- 
out having  base  closures.  And  as  I  stated 
previously.  I  recognize  the  problems 
which  all  Members  have.  I  have  had 
the  same  problems  in  Missouri.  Rlch- 
ards-Gebaur  Air  Force  Base  will  not  be 
covered  by  this  amendment.  There  was 
a  complete  shutdown  of  better  than  75 
percent. 

The  gentleman  frcHn  New  Jersey  has 
an  installation  in  which  he  is  interested. 
where  he  has  better  than  8.000  em- 
plovees.  He  has  heard  that  there  may 
possibly  be  a  781  reduction.  "Where  are 
we  going  to  draw  the  line? 

I  might  state  that  I  have  serious 
doubts — reiterating  again — about  the 
constitutionality  of  this  amendment. 
But  we  have  been  concerned,  just  as 
the  Members  of  the  House  have  been 
concerned,  and  we  have  been  trying  to 
institutionalize  procedures  by  which  we 
can  control  to  a  greater  extent  some  of 
the  shifts  that  I  think  are  not  wise. 

But.  Mr.  Chairman,  we  cannot  legl.'- 
lat*  action  for  the  Commander  m  Chief 
of  the  Army,  the  Air  Force,  the  Marines, 
and  the  Navy.  It  just  cannot  be  done. 

Mr.  HOWARD.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ICHOFID.  Not  at  this  point.  I  will 
yield  to  the  gentleman  later  on. 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  state  that  even 


with  this  amendment  I  contemplate  we 
can  operate  pretty  much  as  we  do  on 
acquisitions  and  dispositions  of  military 
property,  but  even  imder  the  procedures 
that  we  are  now  operating  on.  in  regard 
to  disposals  of  milltarj^  property,  I  think 
if  that  were  to  be  questioned  in  the 
courts,  it  would  be  declared  vmconstitu- 
tional. 

I  expect  that  with  the  procedures  that 
we  have  established  here  the  militarj- 
will  be  very  reluctant  to  close  or  reduce 
a  base  when  the  House  says  that  it  shall 
not  close  or  reduce  a  base.  However,  we 
must  stop  somewhere.  If  we  reduce  this 
to  700  personnel,  what  about  the  500 
personnel  in  a  very  small  commimlty'' 
They  could  close  a  base  in  a  small  com- 
munity affecting  500  personnel,  and  that 
would  have  a  much  greater  impact  upon 
that  community  than  a  reduction  of  750 
personnel  out  of  better  than  8.000  em- 
ployees would  have  on  a  larger 
community. 

This  is  a  decision  we  are  going  to  have 
to  make.  I  would  like  to  favor  the  amend- 
ment offered  by  the  gentleman  from  New 
Jersey  '  Mr.  Howard  ' .  but  as  I  stated 
before,  if  it  is  adopted.  I  would  out  of  a 
feeling  of  responsibility  have  to  with- 
draw my  support  for  the  original  amend- 
ment, as  amended. 

The  CHAIRMAN  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Missouri  <Mr.  Ichord  >  has 
expired. 

I  By  unanimous  consent.  Mr.  Ichord 
was  allowed  to  proceed  for  3  additional 
minutes.' 

Mr  PATTEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield '' 

Mr.  ICHORD  Mr  Chairman.  I 
promised  first  to  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey  'Mr  Howard*.  After 
that  I  will  yield  to  the  gentleman  from 
New  Jersey  'Mr  Patten  >. 

Mr.  HOWARD-  Mr.  Chairman.  I  will 
be  brief. 

I  just  wish  to  make  the  comment  that 
what  we  hear  so  often  in  this  kind  of 
legL'^lation  is  tlie  fact  that  aU  of  those 
Members  who  consistently  vote  against 
military  appropriations  or  consistently 
vote  against  military  construction  turn 
around  and  begin  to  fight  for  it  when 
something  happens  that  affects  their 
districts.  This  is  what  I  see  immediately 
after  I  offer  my  amendment 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  would  just  like  to 
state  that  in  the  11':  years  I  have  been 
here  I  have  never  voted  against  national 
defen.se,  against  military  construction 
authorizatioios.  against  defense  bills,  or 
against  defense  appropriations.  Sure.  I 
have  voted  concerning  some  amendments 
to  those  bills 

Second,  tlie  tliought  occurs  to  me  that 
we  should  realize  that  in  all  of  these 
cases  the  militar>-  is  not  making  moves 
to  save  money  In  many  of  the  instances 
I  have  seen— and  certainly  it  is  true  in 
mi,-  own  area  and  m  my  own  State — tl-iese 
moves  the  military  want<:  to  make  weald 
not  save  any  money  but  would  cost  ad- 
ditional hundreds  nf  millions  of  dollars. 
Mr.  ICHORD  Mr.'  Chairman,  let  me 
state  in  answer  to  the  gentleman  from 
New  Jersey  'Mr.  Howard i  that  I  did  not 
refer  to  the  gentleman  from  New  Jersey 
in  my  remarks.  I  do  not  know  how  he  has 
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voted  on  the  bills  or  Uie  amenchnents. 
and  I  was  not  making  my  argument  for 
that  purpose  I  was  just  telling  the  House 
the  fiicLs  of  life 

We  have  rut  back  In  our  mllltarj' 
spending  in  terms  of  constant  dollars, 
and  we  should  not  expect  in  that  case 
that  our  military  would  serve  local  self- 
serving  interests. 

I  will  state  further  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey  <Mr.  Howard  >  that  I 
would  like  to  be  In  a  position  not  to  have 
to  vot*"  a  dime  for  the  military.  I  would 
like  to  be* in  a  position  where  we  would 
not  have  to  appropriate  one  single  dollar 
for  that  purpose.  I  would  like  to  live  in 
that  kind  of  a  world.  But  we  cannot 
maintain  a  defense  if  we  are  going  to 
keep  bases  open  strictly  for  economic 
reasons. 

Mr.  PATTEN  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr  ICHORD.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey. 

Mr.  PATTEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  we  are 
talking  about  an  amendment  that  is  not 
csJllng  for  a  reduction.  What  they  want 
to  do  is  to  transfer  the  facility  here  to 
Bethesda  and  bring  it  into  the  Washing- 
ton area.  I  am  on  the  right  committee  to 
hear  the  details  about  that. 

They  cannot  justify  this  move  eco- 
nomically, and  if  we  bear  in  mind  the  at- 
titude of  the  Congress,  they  could  not 
bring  it  to  the  Washington  area  on  any 
other  ground. 

This  is  not  a  reduction.  I  would  not 
oppose  a  reduction. 

Mr.  ICHORD,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  will  not 
yield  further  to  the  gentleman,  but  I 
do  wish  to  respond  to  the  statements 
made  by  the  gentleman  from  New  Jersey 
I  Mr.  Patten  > . 

Tlie  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  MLssourl  (Mr.  Ichord)  has 
expired. 

I  By  unanimous  consent.  Mr.  Ichord 
was  allowed  to  proceed  for  2  additional 
minutes  > 

Mr.  ICHORD.  Mr.  Chairman,  in  reply 
to  my  good  friend,  the  distinguished  gen- 
tleman from  New  Jersey  (Mr.  Patten).  I 
would  state  that  only  last  year  a  larger 
reduction  was  made  that  I  was  very  much 
Interested  in,  as  I  mentioned  before  when 
I  referred  to  Richard  Gebur. 

Mr.  Chairman.  In  further  answer  to 
tlie  gentleman  from  New  Jersey.  I  am 
very  well  aware  of  the  power  and  the  in- 
fluence that  the  distinguished  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey  has.  If  there  is  any 
merit  to  his  position  at  all,  I  ajn  sure 
that  the  Pentagon  will  be  very  reluctant 
to  ever  make  that  move. 

Mr.  HUGHES.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr  ICHORD.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey. 

Mr  HUGHES.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  do  not 
think  that  this  ought  to  sound  like  "New 
Jersey  Day  at  the  Races"  since  three  New 
Jersey  Members  are  speaking. 

I  would  like  to  make  the  point  that  we 
are  not  talking  about  one  base  or  about 
New  Jersey  bases.  I  can  assure  the  gen- 
tleman that  I  am  just  as  concerned  about 
the  bases  in  Missouri,  California,  and 
other  places  as  I  am  about  those  New 
Jersey  facilities. 

I  can  speak  from  personal  experience. 


I  have  only  been  a  Member  for  some  16 
months,  but  I  c«n  speak  from  personal 
experience  I  know  the  military  makey 
decisions  on  the  basus  of  things  otlier 
than  cost  Justification. 

There  is  one  facility  in  my  own  district 
where  the  military  has  not  as  yet  come 
up  with  the  cost  basis  for  makmg  trans- 
fers. They  reversed  themselves  be^au.se 
they  could  not  come  up  with  a  cost  lasti- 
flcation. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  think  it  Ls  healthy 
that  we  require  the  military  to  come  in 
before  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services 
and  indicate  their  plans.  Tliey  liave  not 
done  that  to  date. 

I  do  not  think  that  the  O'Neill  amend- 
ment, as  amended,  by  the  Howard 
amendment,  is  going  to  take  anything 
away  from  the  military.  I  do  not  see  it  a."; 
any  constitutional  problem. 

We  are  not  talking  about  tlie  transfer 
of  military  personnel.  We  are  talking 
about  the  transfer  and  reallocation  of 
civilian  personnel. 

It  seems  to  me  that  if  we  want  cost 
effectiveness,  If  we  want  true  oversight. 
we  have  to  make  the  military  come  In 
and  account  to  the  Congress,  and  this 
would  do  that. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Alaska.  Mr.  Chairman. 
I  move  to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  hope  the  legislative 
hlstorj'  we  are  making  here  today  is  lis- 
tened to  In  the  future. 

We  have  Members  from  Massachusetts 
proposing  this  amendment.  I  commend 
them  for  the  amendment,  but  I  think 
also  that  if  we  have  oversight  of  the 
military,  we  should  begin  to  have  over- 
sight of  other  agencies  such  as  EPA  that 
Is  going  to  clase  down  one  of  the  major 
Industries  in  Alaska,  because  of  their 
regulations  and  cost  us  4.000  jobs  in 
a  town  of  8.000  people  under  the  guise 
of  the  environmental  impact. 

I  say.  Mr.  Chairman,  that  If  we  are 
going  to  have  oversight  of  the  military, 
then  we  had  better  start  having  over- 
sight of  other  agencies  which  really  af- 
fect the  economy  of  thLs  Nation. 

If  we  think  the  impact  military-wise 
Ls  severe  because  it  affects  some  one 
State,  try  it  In  a  small  community  with 
8.000  people  where  they  have  4.000  jobs 
and  where  EPA  cannot  prove  that  there 
has  been  environmental  damage. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  speaking  of  the 
city  of  Ketchikan. 

Again,  Mr.  Chairman,  with  respect  to 
this  legislative  history  today,  if  the 
amendment  of  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts  (Mr.  O'Neill*  Is  adopted. 
I  hope  we  will  go  forward  with  oversight 
hearings  with  respect  to  some  of  these 
other  agencies  that  really  afifect  the 
economy  of  this  Nation. 

Mr.  HUGHES.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Alaska.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  New  Jersey. 

Mr.  HUGHES.  Mr  Chairman.  I  agree 
witli  my  colleague,  the  gentleman  from 
Alaska  <  Mr.  Younc.  > .  insofar  as  the 
manner  in  which  EPA  and  other  agen- 
cies are  promulgating  rules  and  regula- 
tions which  sometimes  frustrate  the  in- 
tent of  the  Congress. 

I  might  say,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  the 


gentleman  Irom  New  Jersey  'Mr.  Ro- 
i>iN(j' .  chairman  of  tiie  CoinmitLee  on  the 
Jiiriician,-,  and  our  Judiciary  committee 
have  reported  out  legislation  Uiat  would 
provide  a  mechar.Lsni  for  Congre.;.;;  to  re- 
view the  nile.s  and  regulations  of  agen- 
cies such  as  EPA  and  enable  both  bodies 
of  the  Congrttsb  to  veto  such  rules  and 
regulations  as  are  In  conflict  with  the 
intent  of  the  Congress.  However.  I  do 
not  .'^ee  that  that  is  a  problem  with  thL^ 
particular  amendment,  thf  Howard 
amendment. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Ala.ska.  The  reason  I 
tlimk  it  Ls  similar  is  tliat  we  are  talk- 
ing about  eionomics.  Let  us  not  kid 
ourselves. 

It  concerns  the  job;  of  the  constituents 
wlioni  we  represent. 

Mr.  Chairman,  my  area  is  probably  one 
of  the  biggest  military  areas,  but  what 
I  am  trying  to  get  across  Ls  that  eco- 
nomic reasons  must  be  taken  into  con- 
sideration with  respect  to  all  of  these 
agencies.  It  is  not  just  one  special-Inter- 
est group  that  must  be  re  preset  it.ed.  It  is 
jobs  and  food  in  the  stoinai  Ils  of  oiu- 
children  and  .schools  that  must  be 
operated. 

When  wv  have  an  industry  that  is 
cut  down  because  of  the  decision  of  some 
bureaucrat  in  Washington,  D.C.,  and 
they  cannot  justify  it,  we  are  going  to 
have  U)  liave  i;e;irlni:s  and  they  are  going 
to  be  placed  in  a  iv>,sltion  of  ju'-tifying  it 

The  CHAIRMAN  Tlie  question  i.s  o:; 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Ne\v  Jersey  'Mr.  Howard  •  to  ilie 
amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Massaciiixsetls  (Mr  O'Neili  > 

Tlie  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Chairman  announced  that  the  noes 
appear  to  have  It. 

Mr.  HOWARD  Mr  Chairman.  I 
dememd  a  recorded  vote,  and.  pending 
that,  I  make  the  point  of  order  that  a 
quorum  is  not  present. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  w;ll 
count  Seventy-five  Members  are  present, 
not  a  Ciuoruni. 

The  Chair  announces  that  a  regular 
quorum  call  will  be  taken 

Members  will  record  their  presence  by 
electronic  device. 

The  call  was  taken  by  electronic  de- 
vice, and  the  following  Membei-s  failed 
to  respond: 

(Roll  No.  247) 


AbzUK 

Delaney 

Llttou 

Adams 

Dent 

Long,  Md 

Addabbo 

Dli;t?s 

Ltindine 

Allen 

Dlncell 

MrDina'd 

Anderson.  Ill 

EclOiardt 

Macdonald 

Andrews,  N  C 

Esch 

Madden 

Ashley 

Eshleman 

Magutre 

AuColn 

Evtns,  Tenn. 

Mann 

BeU 

Flood 

Mathts 

BevUl 

Flowers 

Mel  Cher 

BoBKS 

Fuqua 

Metc-.aife 

Boland 

Glalmo 

Mink 

BolUnB 

Green 

Mitchell.  NY 

BrecklnrldKe 

Gude 

Moorhead. 

Brown.  Ohio 

Harsh  a 

Calif. 

Buchanan 

Hays.  Ohio 

Murphy.  111. 

Burke.  Calif 

Hubert 

Nix 

Burton,  John 

Hechler,  W  Va 

O'Hara 

Butler 

Heinz 

Pas£jn«n 

Carney 

Helstxwkl 

Pepper 

Carter 

Henderson 

Perkins 

Cederberg 

Hlnshaw 

Peyser 

Clancy 

Holland 

Pike 

Conable 

Jarman 

QiilUen 

Conlan 

Jones,  Tenn. 

Rallsbaok 

Conyers 

Karth 

Randall 

Connon 

Kemp 

Rangel 

Colter 

Ketchum 

Rees 

Cotighlln 

L,andrum 

Regula 

Reuss 

Risenhoover 

Rogers 

Rincallo 

Rosenthal 

Rostenkowskl 

RouBselot 

Roybal 

Runnels 

Ruppe 

Ryan 

Santlnl 

Sarbanee 

Setterfleld 

Srheuer 


SebelluE 
Shuster 
Slmcn 
Stubltz 
Smith,  Iowa 
Staggers 
Stanton, 

James  V. 
Stark 
Steed 
Ste-elman 
Stuckey 
Studds 
Symington 
Svmms 


Tea^ue 
Thornton 
Traxler 
tJdaU 
iniman 
Van  Deerlln 
Vander  Jagt 
Vander  Veen 
Vigo  rl  to 
Weaver 
White 

Wilson.  Ti'x. 
Wlrth 
Wylle 


Accordingly  the  Committee  rose:  and 
the  Speaker  pro  tempore  'Mr.  McFalli 
havinp  assumed  the  chair,  Mr.  Mikva, 
Chairman  of  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House  on  the  Stat«  of  the  Union 
reported  that  that  Committee  having 
had  under  consideration  the  bill  <H.R. 
123841,  and  f.nding  itself  without  a 
quorum,  he  had  directed  the  Members 
to  record  tlieir  presence  by  electronic 
device,  whereupon  303  Members  recorded 
their  presence,  a  quorum,  and  he  sub- 
mitted herewith  the  names:  of  the 
absentees  to  be  spread  upon  the  Journal. 

The   Committee    resumed    it.s   sitting. 

RFl     .r.DEIl    VOTF 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  pcmdinc  busi- 
ness is  the  demand  for  a  recorded  vote 
made  by  the  gentleman  from  New  Jersey 
(Mr.  Howard  1  on  hi.s  amendment  to  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  pentleman 
from  Masiiachusetts   '  Mr.  O'Neill.  ' 

A  recorded  vote  was  ordered. 

The  vote  wa-;  taken  by  electronic  de- 
vice, and  there  wcre^ayes  83,  noes  237, 
not  voting  112,  as  follows: 


[Roll   No.  248 

AYES— 63 

Ambro 

Hamilton 

Uoffctt 

Anderson, 

Hammer- 

Murphy.  N.Y, 

Caltf. 

schmidt 

Nowak 

Baucus 

Hannaford 

Oberstar 

Bauman 

Karris 

O'Hara 

Biaggi 

Uicks 

Ottlnger 

Blester 

Hoit 

Patten,  N.J. 

Burgener 

Holtzman 

Pettis 

Burton,  Phillip 

Howard 

Pressler 

Byron 

Howe 

Rangel 

Daniels.  N.J. 

Hughes 

Richmond 

Dodd 

Jacobs 

Rlegle 

Downey.  NY. 

Jenrette 

Rinaldo 

du  Pont 

Jones,  AjR. 

Rodino 

Early 

Keys 

Roe 

Edgar 

Koch 

Russo 

Eilberg 

Lent 

Sanilnl 

Emery 

Uoyd,  Calif. 

Scheuer 

Evans.  Colo. 

Long.  Md. 

Schroeder 

Fascell 

McEwen 

Seiberling 

Fenwlck 

McFall 

Speilman 

Pithlan 

McHugh 

Thompson 

Florio 

Meyner 

Whit  ten 

Ford,  Mich. 

Mezvinsky 

Wolff 

Forsythe 

M'.l!e:,  Calif. 

Wright 

Gibbons 

Mil's 

Young,  Ga. 

Oilman 

Mineta 

Zererettl 

Qoodllng 

Miniah 

Green 

MUche.l,Md. 
NOES— 237 

Abdnor 

Bingham 

Cederberg 

Adams 

Blancbard 

Chappell 

Alexander 

B:oi!:n 

Chlsholm 

Allen 

BoUlng 

Clausen. 

Andrews,  N.C. 

Bonker 

DonH. 

Andrews. 

Bowen 

Clawson,  Del 

N  Dak. 

Brademas 

Ciay 

Annunzlo 

Breaux 

Cleveland 

Archer 

Brinkley 

Cochran 

Armstrong 

Brodhead 

Cohen 

Ashbrook 

Brooks 

Collins.  111. 

Aspin 

Erocmfleld 

Collins.  Tex. 

Badillo 

Brown.  Calif. 

Conte 

Bafalls 

Brown,  Mich. 

Cornell 

Bale!  us 

BroyhlM 

Crane 

Beard,  R.I. 

Burke.  Fla 

D'Amours 

Beard,  Tenn 

Burke,  Mass. 

Daniel,  Dan 

Bedell 

Burleson,  Tex. 

Danie.,R.  W 

Bennett 

Burllson,  Mo. 

Daniel  son 

Bergland 

Can 

Davis 

de  la  Garzh 
Dei:  urns 
Derrick 
Derwlnskl 

Devme 
Dickinson 
Downing,  Va. 
Drinan 

Duncan.  Oreg. 
Duncan.  Tenn 
Eckhard; 
Edwiirds.  Ala. 
Edwards,  CaJif. 
Engli.^h 
Er;  en  born 
Evans,  Ind 
Pary 
Findley 

Fisher 

Plynt 

Foley 

Ford.  Tenn. 

Fountain 

Fraser 

Frenzel 

Frey 

Oaydos 

Gmn 

Gold  water 

00117  0.  ez 

Gradison 

Grass.ey 

G\u  er 

Hagedcrn 

Haley 

Hail 

Hanley 

Hansen 

i^arfcin 

Hhrrlntrion 

Harshtt 

Hawkins 

Hajes,  Ind 

Heckler.  Mass. 

Heiner 

Henderson 

Hlghtower 

HiJlis 

Horton 

Hubbard 

Hungate 

Hutchinson 

Hyde 

Ichord 

Jeffords 

Johnson,  Calif 

Johnson,  Colo. 

Jones,  N.C. 

Jones.  OklB. 

Jordan 


Kasten 

Kastenmeicr 

Kazen 

Kelly 

Kindness 

Krebs 

Kruecer 

LaFaice 

Lagomars.riO 

Latta 

Lecgei; 

Lehman 

Levi  t  as 

Lioyd.  Tenn 

Long,  La. 

Lott 

Lujan 

McC.ory 

M-Cioskey 

Mr-Colilster 

McCormact; 

McDade 

McKay 

McKinney 

Madisan 

Mahon 

Martin 

Matsviiiafia 

Mazzoii 

-Meeds 

Michel 

MikVB 

MUford 

Miller.  Ohio 

Moakiey 

Mo.lohen 

Montgomery 

.Moce 

Moorhead, 

Calif 
Moorhead.  Pa. 
Morgan 
Mosher 
Moss 
Mottl 
Murtha 
Myers,  Ind. 
Myers,  Pa. 
Naicher 
Nea! 
Nedzi 
Nichols 
Noian 
Obey 
O'Brien 
O'NeUl 
.  Patterson, 

Calif. 
Pattison.  N.Y, 
PauJ 
Pickle 


Poage 
Preyer 

Price 

Prilchfird 

Qu.e 

Reuss 

Rhodes 

Roberts 

Robinson 

Rocers 

Rocney 

Rose 

Roush 

St  Germain 

Sarasin 

Schceebeli 

Schuize 

Sharp 

Shipley 

."hriver 

Shuster 

Sikes 

Sisk 

S.ack 

Snyder 

Solarz 

Spence 

Stanton. 

J.  William 
Steiper.  Ariz. 
Sieiger.  W.s 
Stephens 
Stolies 
Stratton 
Sullivan 
Talcott 
Tayior,  Mo. 
Taylor,  N.C. 
Teague 
Thone 
Treen 
Tsongas 
Van  Deerlin 
VaCit 
Wacponner 
Waish 
Wamper 
Wa.xnaan 
Wha.en 
Whitehurst 
Wiiscn,  Bob 
Wilson,  C.  H. 
Winn 
Wydier 
Yaies 
Yairon 

Young.  .Alaska 
Young,  Fla. 
Young,  Te.x. 
Zablocki 


NOT  VOTING— 112 


Ui. 


Abzug 

Addabbo 

Anderson, 

Ashley 
AuColn 
Bell 
BevUl 

BoggS 

Boland 

Breckinridge 

Brown,  Ohio 

Buchanan 

Burke,  Calif. 

Burton,  John 

Butler 

Carney 

Carter 

Clancy 

Conable 

Conlan 

Conyers 

Corman 

Cotter 

Cotighlln 

Delaney 

Dent 

Dlggs 

Dingell 

Escb 

Eshleman 

Evlns,  Tenn. 

Flood 

Flowers 

Puqua 

Oiaimo 

Gude 

Hays,  Ohio 

Hebert 


Hech.er,  W  Va 

Heinz 

Helstoski 

Hinshaw 

Holland 

Jarman 

Johnson.  Pa. 

Jones,  Tenn. 

Karth 

Kemp 

Ketchum 

Landrum 

Litton 

Lundine 

McDonald 

Macdonald 

Mtidden 

Maguire 

Mann 

Mathis 

Mel  Cher 

Metcalfe 

Mink 

Mitchell,  N.Y. 

Murphy.  HI. 

Nix 

Passman 

Pepper 

Ferkius 

Peyser 

Pike 

Quiilen 

Railsback 

Randall 

Rees 

Regula 

Risenhoover 

Roncalio 


Rosenthal 

Rostenkowskl 

Rousselot 

Roybii. 

Runnels 

Ruppe 

Ryan 

Sarbanes 

Satterfield 

Sebelius 

Simon 

Skubitz 

Smith.  Iowa 

Smith.  Nebr. 

Staggers 

Stanton. 

James  V. 
Stark 
St  eed 
Steelman 
Stuckey 
Studds 
Symington 
.Symms 
Thornton 
Trax.ier 
Udall 
Ullman 
Vander  Jagt 
Vander  Veen 
Vigorito 
Weaver 
White 
Wiggins 
Wilson.  Tex. 
Wirth 
Wylle 


Mr.  BAUCUS  changed  his  vote  from 
'no  "  to  'aye." 


So  the  amendmeiit  to  the  amendment 
was  rejected. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

Mr.  ICHORD.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  do  not 
want  to  cut  off  the  right  of  any  Mem- 
ber to  speak  on  this  very  important  meas- 
ure, but  I  have  had  about  50  Members 
ask  me  to  expedite  proceedings  because 
they  do  have  planes  to  catch  to  keep  en- 
gagements in  their  district. 

Therefore,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  all  debate  on  the 
O'Neill  amendment  and  all  amendments 
thereto  and  on  all  amendments  to  title 
M.  of  the  bill  be  limited  to  30  minutes. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Mis- 
souri ? 

Mr.  HO'WARJD.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  object. 

The  Chairman.  Objection  is  heard. 

Mr.  ICHORD.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  move 
that  all  debate  on  the  O'Neill  amendment 
and  all  amendments  thereto  and  on  all 
amendments  to  title  "VT;  close  in  30  min- 
utes. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Members  standing  at 
the  time  the  motion  to  limit  debate  was 
made  will  be  recognized  for  1%  minutes 
each. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Texas  (Mr. 
Young  > . 

Mr.  YOUT^G  of  Texas,  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  rise  for  the  purpose  of  asking  the  dis- 
tinguished chairman  of  the  subcommit- 
tee, the  gentleman  from  Missouri  (Mr. 
Ichord  I.  a  question. 

Did  I  understand  correctly  that  the 
gentleman  from  Missouri  accepts  the 
O'Neill  amendment  in  Its  present  form? 

Mr.  ICHORD.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield,  the  gentleman  from  Texas  is 
correct. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Texas,  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  commend  the  gentleman. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Ohio  <Mr. 
Seiberling  < . 

AMENDMEKT     offered      by      MB       SEIBERLING     TO 
THE    AMENDMENT    OF>-EXED    BY    MR      O'NEILL 

Mr.  SEIBERLING  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
offer  an  amendment  to  the  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Seiberlinc  to 
the  amendment  offered  bv  Mr.  O^Nkilli  At 
the  end  of  the  amendment  Insert  the  follow- 
ing i 

"(d)  Any  such  closure  or  reduction  of  an 
activity  at  which  i.'^  employed  less  than  500 
but  more  than  5C  civilian  personnel  within 
any  of  the  several  States  shall  not  take  place 
using  any  funds  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated by  thl£  Act  until  at  least  60  days  aft«r 
the  Secretary  shall  have  submitted  to  the 
Committees  on  Armed  Services  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  and  the  Senate  and  to  the 
Members  of  the  Hou.<-e  of  Representatives  and 
Senate  who  represent  the  locality  In  which 
such  activity  Is  located,  a  detailed  Justlflca- 
tion  for  such  closure  or  reduction." 

Mr  SEIBERLING  Mr  Chairman  on 
'he  29th  of  March  this  year  a  decision 
was  made  by  the  Defense  Department  to 
make  a  reduction  in  a  defense  contract- 
ing and  admmi.-trative  ofBce  in  my  dis- 
trict, which  would  eliminate  8  jobs  and 
transfer  33  to  another  city. 

As  far  as  I  know,  this  is  a  genuine 
economy  move;  and  if  it  is  I  do  not  op- 
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pose  it.  However.  I  only  found  out  about 
it  by  accident,  and  when  I  first  asked 
the  Defen.se  Department  about  It.  they 
denied  that  the  decision  had  even  been 
mside  They  have  since  confirmed  it.  but 
I  still  do  not  hiive  all  the  information, 
and  here  we  are  .5  weelcs  later 

What  I  am  saying  in  this  amendment. 
Mr  Chairman,  is  that  when  a  decision 
like  this  is  made,  the  least  they  should  do 
Is  notify  the  Committees  on  Armed  Serv- 
ices and  the  Members  of  Congress  who 
are  affected  by  the  action,  and  they 
should  justify  it  so  that  we  can  see  what 
the  purpose  is  and  that  it  is  a  legitimate 
move  and  not  one  that  is  just  transfer- 
ing  bodies  around  for  purposes  that  have 
nothing  to  do  with  economy  or  for  otHfer 
legitimate  defense  reasons. 

I  am  not  .suggesting  that  there  Is  not 
a  proper  reason  in  this  case,  but  I  think 
as  a  matter  of  common  courtesy  everj- 
Member  of  Congress  has  the  right  to  be 
notified  and  fully  Informed.  And  that 
is  the  purpose  of  the  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Missouri  (Mr. 

ICHORD)  . 

Mr  ICHORD.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
opposition  to  the  amendment  offered  by 
the  gentleman  from  Ohio  (Mr.  Seiber- 
LiNG)  for  the  reasons  that  I  have  previ- 
ously stated  during  the  debate  on  the 
O'Neill  amendment.  I  ask  that  the  Sel- 
berling  amendment  be  defeated. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  Is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio  »Mr.  Seiberling)  to  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts  'Mr.  O'Neill). 

The  amendment  to  the  amendment 
was  rejected 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Indiana  (Mr. 
Jacobs)  . 

amfnpvnent  oftered  by   mr.  jacobs  to  thz 
amendmftvt  offered  by  mr.  o'niiu. 

Mr  JACOBS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  offer 
ail  amendment  to  the  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

.Amendment  offered  by  Mr  Jacobs  to  the 
amendment  offered  by  Mr  O'Neill: 

Page  1.  after  (a)  strike  out  "one  year" 
and  Insert  six  niontha. 

Mr.  JACOBS.  Mr  Chairman  and  mem- 
bers of  the  committee.  6  months  of 
wasted  time  is  enough. 

I  yield  back  the  balance  of  my  time. 

The  CHAIRMAN  The  question  Is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Indiana  'Mr.  Jacobs^  to  the  amend 
mcnt  offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts  <Mr.  O'Neill). 

The  question  was  taken:  and  on  a 
division  (demanded  by  Mr.  Jacobs)  there 
were — ayes  37,  noes  52. 

So  the  amendment  to  the  amendment 
was  rejected. 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  California.  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  rise  In  strong  support  of  the 
amendment  offered  jointly  by  Mr.  Cohen 
and  Mr.  O'Neill  to  the  fiscal  year  1977 
military  construction  authorization  bill. 
I  was  pleased  to  support  a  similar  amend- 
ment offered  by  Mr.  O'Neill  during  con- 
sideration of  the  military  procurement 
authorization  bill. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  this 
amendment  which  stipulates  that  no  mil- 
itary installation  may  be  closed  or  sub- 


jected to  a  major  reduction  of  force  dur- 
ing fiscal  year  1977  without  ample  prior 
notification  of  the  House  and  Senate 
Armed  Services  Committees  Tlie  reports 
submitted  will  have  to  Include  detailed 
fi.scal,  economic,  budgetary,  and  military 
effects — including  but  not  limited  to  esti- 
mates of  unemployment  compensation, 
manpower  retraining,  and  relocation  ex- 
penses, and  military  construction  and 
rehabilitation  costs— resulting  from  the 
proposed  action. 

In  my  area.  Port  MacArthur  has  been 
cited  for  closing  by  the  Army.  In  an- 
nouncing the  study  on  closing  the  fort, 
the  Army  called  it  a  "single  mission  post 
with  a  high  per  capita  operating  cost." 
This  runs  contrary  to  a  1974  study  by  the 
General  Accounting  OfiBce  showing  that 
it  would  actually  cost  the  Government 
more  to  close  the  fort  than  to  keep  it 
open 

The  F\)rt  has  been  a  vital  i>art  of  the 
San  Pedro  community  for  nearly  a  cen- 
tury. Tlie  Army,  mainly  because  of  the 
fort,  has  played  an  important  role  In  the 
community  for  years,  both  as  an  eco- 
nomic and  social  cornerstone.  It  is  used 
as  a  staging  area,  support  facility  for 
California  National  Guard,  and  the  US 
Army  Reserves.  As  the  only  Army  base  In 
southern  California,  the  fort  serves  eight 
surrounding  counties. 

When  the  livelihood  of  so  many  dedi- 
cated personnel  is  Involved,  I  believe  the 
Defense  Department  should  give  the 
Armed  Services  Committee  ample  prior 
proposals. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  vote  "aye"  on 
the  Cohen-O'Neill  amendment. 

Mr.  HEINZ.  Mr.  Chairman,  because  of 
its  significance  to  people  in  Pennsylvania, 
I  am  very  pleased  that  the  Hou.se  today 
passed  the  O'Neill-Cohen  amendment  to 
the  military  construction  authorization 
bill. 

Under  the  amendment,  there  will  be  a 
1-year  moratorium  on  the  phasing  out  or 
closing  of  a  major  military  Installation 
experiencing  greater  than  a  50  percent 
reduction  in  Its  civilian  employees  Dur- 
ing that  time,  the  Congress  must  be  noti- 
fied and  presented  with  a  feasibility 
study  detailing  the  economic  and  mili- 
tary impact  of  the  transferral  or  closing. 
This  provision  will  insure  that:  First,  a 
proposal  causing  such  a  profound  eco- 
nomic Impact  on  a  locale  will  be  thor- 
oughly researched;  and  second,  that  the 
Congress  will  be  notified  and  provided 
with  the  necessary  information  to  make 
an  educated  judgment  on  the  merits  of 
the  action. 

In  the  last  5  years,  thirteen  military 
Installations  in  Pennsylvania  have  been 
either  phased  out  or  closed  down  by  the 
Department  of  Defense.  These  closings 
have  affected  the  economic  well  being  of 
the  surrounding  areas. 

At  the  present  time,  the  Department  of 
Defense  has  proposed  additional  closings 
including  the  IndiantowTi  Gap  facility 
and  the  Defense  Clothing  Factory  in 
Philadelphia.  The  closing  of  the  Defense 
Clothing  Factory  would  cost  the  jobs  of 
1.600  civilians.  In  the  case  of  Indiantown 
Gap.  819  civilian  employees  would  be  "let 
go"  in  a  county  already  experiencing  well 
over  8  percent  unemployment. 

Mr.    Chairman,    the    passage    of    the 


ONelll-Cohen  amendment  will  Insure 
adequate  cont;re.sslonal  oversight  into 
propostHl  uctlon.s  by  the  Department  of 
Defense  whlcli  could  have  a  significant 
impact  on  the  economy  of  an  area.  Most 
Important,  it  will  prevent  hasty  action 
from  being  taken  which  would  unneces- 
sarily cause  many  more  Americans  to 
lose  their  Jobs. 

The  CHAIR.MAN  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts  '  Mr.  ONfill)  . 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Minnesota 
•  Mr.  Hagedorn)  . 

'By      unanimous      consent.      Messrs 
Treen.  Yovng  of  Alaska.  Abdnor.  Good- 
ling.   HiLLis.   and   Whitehurst   yielded 
their  time  to  Mr.  H.agedgrn  > 

AMENDMENT  OFFERED  BY   MB.  IIACKDORN 

Mr  HAGEDORN  Mr  Chairman.  I  of- 
fer an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Ajnendment  offered  by  Mr  Hacedorn:  Page 
34.  line  15:  Strike  out  "chapter  137  of  title 
10,  United  States  Code",  and  ln.<;ert  In  its 
place  "sections  2301-2304(f )  (1 )  and  2304 
(f)(3)-2314  of  title  10,  United  States  Code" 

Mr.  HAGEDORN.  Mr.  Chairman,  my 
amendment  is  designed  to  save  the  Fed- 
eral Government  approximately  $45  mil- 
lion by  cutting  military  construction 
costs.  It  would  do  ."^0  without  impairing 
national  security  and  without  reducing 
the  quality  of  facihties  available  to  mil- 
itary personnel.  Alongside  total  Penta- 
gon expenditures,  this  may  not  seem  like 
a  sizable  saving,  but  it  is,  I  believe,  a  sav- 
ing that  can  be  applauded  both  by  those 
concerned  with  cutting  back  Department 
of  Defense  spending,  and  by  those  con- 
cerned with  obvious  examples  of  waste 
in  the  military  budget. 

The  Armed  Services  Procurement  Act 
of  1947— ASP  A — established  a  legLslative 
ba.se  for  the  procurement  systems  of  the 
Department  of  Defense,  the  Coast  Guard, 
and  tlie  National  Aeronautics  and  Space 
Agency.  Basic  to  the  act  Ls  the  require- 
ment that  services  and  supplies  procured 
by  the  Pentagon  are  to  be  procured  only 
after  formal  advertising  designed  to  .se- 
cure maximum  competition.  Tlie.se  pro- 
cedures are  detailed  in  chapter  137  of 
title  10  of  the  United  States  Code. 

The  procedures  of  formal  advertising 
are  rigid  and  mechanical,  estiiblished  by 
law  and  regulation,  and  not  always  ap- 
propriate for  military  contracLs.  For  this 
reason,  certain  exceptions  were  canid 
out  from  the  general  requirement  that 
contracts  be  advertLsed.  Negotiation  is 
the  method  for  selecting  a  contractor 
without  formal  advertising  and  formal 
price  competition.  Although  safeguards 
remain  that  the  government  accept  the 
best  bid.  factors  other  than  the  lowest 
price  can  play  a  role  In  tlie  selection  proc- 
ess. Unlike  formal  advertLsing.  Uie  com- 
petition in  negotiated  pro<uroments  may 
or  may  not  involve  simply  price.  Con- 
tracts for  research  and  development,  for 
example,  normally  involve  negotiation 
because  the  Department  wants  to  eval- 
uate contractor's  technical  capabllitie.*^. 
technical  approaches,  and  management 
ability,  as  well  a.s  cast.  Negotiation  per- 
mits the  Government  to  remain  relative- 
ly flexible  in  its  contract  procedures. 
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Nevertheless,  negotiation  is  still  in- 
tended to  be  tlie  exception  rather  than 
the  rule  in  defeiLse  procurement,  an  ex- 
ception which  has  come  gradually  to 
overshadow  the  rule  in  military  procure- 
ment. Department  of  Defense  estimates 
are  that  between  80-90  percent  of  all 
procurement  contracts  are  issued 
through  negotiation.  Section  2304  of 
chapter  137  list*  the  17  categories  of  con- 
tracts which  may  be  negotiated  If  adver- 
tising is  not  feasible  and  practical. 

Since  contracts  negotiated  under  this 
section  are  not  advertised  in  accordance 
u-ith  formal  procedures,  they  do  not  auto- 
maticaJly  fall  within  the  provisions  of 
the  Davis-Bacon  Act.  Davis-Bacon  is  ex- 
tended to  them  only  through  the  express 
provisions  of  section  if;  of  2304.  Section 
2304  Ls  incorporated  by  reference  into  the 
present  military  construction  bill.  What 
my  amendment  does  is  to  incorporate 
section  2304  with  the  exception  of  the 
DavLs-Bacon  provision,  effectively  ren- 
dering mapplicable  DavLs-Bacon  to  the 
contracts  negotiated  under  this  section 
pursuant  to  H  R.  12438. 

Wliile  negotiation  Is  employed  for  the 
vast  majority  of  total  military  procure- 
ment contracts,  this  Is  not  the  case  with 
tlie  military  con.^truction  contracts  with 
which  tills  bill  deals.  The  Office  of  the 
Assistant  Secretary  for  Installations  and 
Logistics  has  estimated  that  only  5  per- 
cent of  construction  contracts  are  dealt 
with  in  this  manner. 

An  additional  10  percent  of  total  con- 
struction contracts,  however,  are  let 
through  so-called  turnkey  or  two-step 
formal  advertising.  This  procedure  Ls 
used  for  procurement";  when  specifica- 
tions for  tiie  item  to  be  procured  are  in- 
adequate to  permit  full  competition  In- 
terested parties  are  first  requested  to  sub- 
mit technical  proposals,  not  including 
prices.  Following  their  evaluation  by  the 
Department,  bids  are  invited  from  those 
partie.s  whose  proposals  are  considered 
technically  sound  I  would  maintain  that 
DavLs-Bacon  is  just  as  inapplicable  to 
these  rontract.s  as  it  is  to  negotiated  con- 
tracts, in  the  absence  of  subsection  'f. 
Even  if  it  were  to  be  construed  that  they 
met  the  requirement  of  formal  adver- 
tising, itself  a  debatable  proposition.  I  do 
not  believe  that  they  meet  the  .subsequent 
criterion  of  DavLs-Bacon  that  it  be  the 
specifications  that  be  formally  adver- 
tLsed. In  the  case  of  turnkey  contracts, 
it  is  simplv  the  need  of  the  Department 
that  is  advertised,  not  the  Department's 
specifications.  The  specifications  them- 
selves are  those  of  the  bidders,  with  each 
bidder  independently  on  his  own  specifi- 
cations. 

If  it  is  estimated  that  15  percent  of 
Department  construction  contracts  are 
either  negotiated  or  let  by  turnkey  pro- 
cedures, this  would  still  mean  that  $500 
million  annually  in  procurement  is  han- 
dled annuallv  by  ihe.se  procedures  out  of 
a  budget  of  $3.3  billion  as  authorized  by 
H.R  12438  With  estimates  ranging  from 
between  5-15  percent  a.s  to  the  additional 
cost  of  Gtivernnient  procurement  result- 
ing from  Davis-Bacon  requirements,  this 
would  represent  a  savings  to  the  Govern- 
ment, and  a  reduction  in  Pentagon 
spending  of  between  $25  and  $75  million. 
Davis-Bacon  is  an  outdated  law  which 


is  costing  the  taxpayers  an  estimated  $1.5 
billion  annually,  of  which  approximately 
10  percent  or  $150  million  Ls  attributable 
to  the  national  defense  budget.  GAO  has 
estimated  that  Davis-Bacon  adds  ap- 
proximately 5-15  percent  to  the  cost  of 
Federal  construction  by  requiring  the 
payment  of  w  age  rates  higher  than  those 
which  would  be  dictated  by  the  market. 

Mr.  CRANE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HAGEDORN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois. 

Mr.  CRANE.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  jielding. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  need  hardly  re- 
mind mv  colleagues  that,  on  the  heels 
of  a  $76  billion  budget  deficit  for  fis- 
cal 1976,  we  are  facing  another  huge 
deficit  for  fiscal  1977 — at  least  $50 
billion  and  probably  closer  to  $75  biUion. 
Given  the  inflationary  nature  of  these 
deficits,  it  is  incumbent  upon  us  to  cut 
the  fat  out  of  the  budget  wherever  it 
appears  and  I  commend  my  distin- 
guished colleague  from  Minnesota  (Mr. 
Hacedorn)  for  introducing  an  amend- 
ment which  will  do  just  that. 

Last  year,  when  the  militarj-  construc- 
tion bill  came  to  the  floor.  I  voted  no 
because  it  called  for  a  $1  billion  increase 
in  spending  in  fiscal  1975  levels.  This 
amendment  follows  in  the  same  vein; 
by  eliminating  the  section  extending 
Davis-Bacon  requirements  to  17  nonad- 
vertised  military  construction  contracts, 
otherwise  not  covered  by  the  Davis- 
Bacon  Act,  we  should  be  able  to  save  at 
least  $23  6  million  in  fiscal  1977  and 
probably  twice  that  much. 

Arriving  at  that  figure  requires  a 
little  explanation.  A  few  years  ago.  the 
General  Accounting  Office  did  a  study 
in  which  it  estimated  that  requiring  con- 
tractors on  Federal  construction  proj- 
ects to  pay  employees  the  highest  wage 
rate  prevailing  in  the  siurounding  area 
instead  of  that  prevailing  at  the  job  site 
added  from  5  to  15  percent  to  the  cost 
of  these  projects.  Assuming  a  10-percent 
average,  if  one  then  looks  at  the  $472 
million  the  Library  of  Congress  esti- 
mates these  17  contracts  will  cost  in 
fiscal  1977,  It  is  apparent  that,  by  passing 
Mr.  Hagedorn's  amendment,  we  could 
save  rougWy  $47.2  million.  Now  that,  In 
Itself.  Ls  not  a  tremendous  sum  of  money 
when  compared  to  the  entire  defense 
budget:  what  is  more  important  is  that 
it  represents  but  the  tip  of  the  iceberg. 
Not  long  ago.  Mr.  Armand  J.  Thiebolt. 
Jr.  did  a  study  for  the  prestigious 
Wharton  School  of  Business  on  the  eco- 
nomic impact  of  the  DavLs-Bacon  Act. 
He  concluded  that  the  act  costs  the 
American  taxpayer  $1.5  billion  each  year. 
Since  Defense  Department  construction 
costs  come  to  roughly  10  percent  of  all 
Federal  construction  each  year,  it  can  be 
extrapolated  that  perhaps  $150  million. 
and  possibly  more,  could  be  saved  by  re- 
moving the  Davis-Bacon  Act  require- 
ments from  all  defense  contracts.  Thus, 
a  substantial  cut  in  defense  spending 
could  be  realized  without  subtracting  a 
single  missile  or  a  single  necessary  weap- 
ons system  from  our  defense  capability. 
Of  course,  the  Davis-Bacon  Act  is  not 
the  only  legislation  or  regulation  that 
drives  up  the  cost  of  national  defense  but 
does    nothing    to   improve   its   efficacy. 


OSHA  regulations.  EPA  mandates,  and 
anticompetitive  procurement  procedures 
all  add  millions,  if  not  billions,  to  the  de- 
fense budget  each  year.  Needless  to  say, 
it  is  the  American  taxpayer,  who  expects 
his  defense  dollar  to  be  spent  wisely,  that 
is  being  asked  to  support  these  instances 
of  unjustified  extravagance.  Spending 
for  military  hardware  essential  to  the 
national  security  is  one  thing,  but  arti- 
ficially driving  up  the  cost  of  these  Items 
in  order  to  help  a  special  Interest  group 
recruit  new  members  is  quite  something 
else  again.  Not  only  is  it  inflationary,  but 
it  discriminates  against  nonunion  con- 
struction workers  and  minority  group 
subcontractors. 

For  those  truly  interested  in  cutting 
defense  spending,  this  amendment  pro- 
vides an  excellent  opportunity  for  them 
to  demonstrate  their  Intentions.  Not  only 
will  its  passage  save  money  at  no  cost 
to  defense  preparedness  but  a  recent 
Opinion  Research  Corp.  poll  indicates 
that  this  type  of  cut  would  meet  with  the 
approval  of  the  American  people.  The  re- 
sults of  the  poll  show  that  40  percent  of 
all  those  polled  favor  contracting  with 
the  lowest  bidder  regardless  of  the  pay 
scale.  Only  38  percent  favored  paying  the 
highest  wage  prevailing  in  the  surround- 
ing area — invariably  a  metropolitan 
area — and  the  other  22  percent  were  un- 
decided. Even  amongst  union  members 
there  was  only  a  3 -percent  differential 
in  favor  of  paying  what  amounts  to  an 
artificially  high  pay  scale. 

Traditionally.  Americans  have  wanted 
to  cut  defense  spending  in  times  of  peace. 
However,  since  the  dawning  of  the  nu- 
clear age,  they  have  also  wanted  assur- 
ances that  the  United  States  is  second 
to  none  militarily.  If  we  are  to  give  them 
that  assurance,  as  I  think  we  should,  and 
still  respond  to  their  budgetarj-  concerns, 
we  must  find  ways  to  get  "more  bang  for 
the  buck."  The  only  way  to  do  that  is  to 
eliminate  all  nonproductive  and  nones- 
sential defense  spending.  The  amend- 
ment proposed  by  Mr.  Hagedorn  will  do 
just  that  and  I  urge  its  adoption. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Missouri  (Mr. 

ICHORD )  . 

Mr.  ICHORD  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  In 
opposition  to  the  amendment. 

"This  is  a  ver\-  complicated  amendment. 
I  have  not  had  time  to  analyze  its  pro- 
visions. 

I  would  state  to  the  members  of  the 
committee  that  the  Armed  Services 
Ccmmittee  held  16  days  of  hearings  on 
this  measure.  We  permitted  any  Mem- 
bers of  the  House  who  wanted  to  come 
before  the  committee  to  come  with  tes- 
timonj'  as  to  any  particular  pro^isions 
they  wanted.  The  gentleman  from  Min- 
nesota did  not  advise  the  committee  and 
in  fact  I  was  not  advised  of  this  pending 
amendment  until  just  a  few  minutes  ago 

I  have  read  the  amendment.  The  gen- 
tleman would  reform  all  of  chapter  137 
of  title  10.  Unit^  States  Code,  which 
would  be  all  of  the  procurement  regula- 
tions governing  the  Defense  Department. 
For  that  reason  I  must  oppose  the 
amendment  and  ask  that  the  Members 
vote  down  the  amendment  It  is  impos- 
sible for  me  to  ascertain  just  what  the 
amendment  will  do  as  we  have  not  had 
time  to  analyze  the  same. 
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The  CHAIRMAN.  Ttie  que.stion  Is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from    Minnesota    'Mr     Haoedorn-i 

The  question  was  taken:  and  the 
Chairman  announced  that  the  noes  ap- 
peared to  have  it 

RECORDtD    von 

Mr.  CRANE.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  demand 
a  recorded  vote. 

A  recorded  vote  was  ordered. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic  de- 
vice, and  there  were — ayes  35.  noes  279, 
not  voting  118,  as  follows: 

(Roll   No    2491 
ATES— 35 


.^bdnor 

Duncan.  Tenn 

.  Neal 

.\ndrews.  N.C. 

Emery 

Paul 

Archer 

Erlenborn 

Poage 

.Armstrong 

Prenzel 

Schneebeli 

Ashbrook 

Ooodllng 

Schulze 

BafHll.s 

Orassl  ey 

Shuster 

Bauman 

HaKedorn 

Snyder 

Benrd.  Tenn 

Hansen 

Spence 

Burleson,  Tex. 

Hoil 

Treen 

Byron 

Kelly 

Wlgpins 

Collins,  Tex. 

Kindness 

Young,  Fla. 

Crane 

Martin 
NOES— 279 

Adams 

Downing.  Vb. 

Jordan 

Ale.xander 

Drlnan 

Kaaten 

Allen 

Duncan.  Oreg 

Kastenmeler 

Ambro 

du  Pont 

Kazen 

Anderson. 

Early 

Keys 

Calif. 

Eckhardt 

Koch 

Andrews. 

Edgar 

Krebj 

N  Dak. 

Edwards.  Ala 

Krueger 

Annunzlo 

Fdwards,  Calif 

r  aJ'aJce 

Asptn 

EllberR 

Lagomarslno 

Badtllo 

English 

Latta 

BalduB 

Evans,  Colo. 

Legseu 

Baucus 

Evans,  Ind. 

Lehman 

Beard.  R.I 

Farv 

Lent 

Bedell 

FasceU 

Levltas 

Bennett 

Fen  wick 

Lioyd,  Teun. 

Rergland 

Fnndley 

Long,  La. 

Blnc^ 

Ptsh 

Long.  Md 

Blestfr 

Plsher 

Lott 

Binghani 

Plthlan 

Lujan 

B.anchard 

Florlo 

McClory 

Blouln 

Plynt 

McC.oskey 

Boiling 

Foley 

McColUster 

Bonder 

Pord.  Mich. 

McCormack 

B<j  Am 

Ford.  Tenn. 

McDade 

Briidemas 

Fountain 

McEuen 

Breaux 

Praser 

McF'all 

Briakley 

Frey 

McHugh 

Brodhead 

Qaydos 

McKay 

Brooks 

Olbbons 

Madigan 

Broomfleld 

Oilman 

Mahon 

Brown,  CaJIf. 

Glnn 

Matsunaga 

Brown.  Mich. 

Ooldwater 

MazzQll 

Broyhili 

Goniialez 

Meeds 

Burn  en  er 

Gradlson 

Meyner 

Burke,  Pla 

Green 

Mezvlniky 

Burke.  Mass. 

Guyer 

Michel 

Burllson,  Mo. 

Haley 

Mikva 

Buriou,  John 

Kal! 

Mil  ford 

Burton,  Phillip 

Hamilton 

MUier,  Calif. 

Carr 

Hammer- 

MUler.  Ohio 

Cederberg 

sohmldt 

Mills 
Mlneta 

Chappell 

Hanley 

Ch;sho:m 

Hannaford 

Minlsh 

Clausen. 

Haikin 

Mitchell.  Md. 

DonH. 

Harris 

Moakiey 

Clawson,  Del 

Hayes.  Ind. 

MoUohun 

Clay 

Heckler,  Mass. 

Montgomery 

Cleveland 

Hefner 

Moore 

Cochran 

Henderson 

Moorhead, 

Cohen 

Hitki 

Calif. 

Collins,  ni. 

Hlghtower 

Moorhead,  Pa 

Conte 

HUUs 

Morgan 

Conyers 

Holtzman 

Mosher 

Cornell 

Howard 

Moss 

DAmours 

Hov.e 

Mottl 

Dan.al,  Dan 

Hubbard 

Marphy.  N.Y. 

D-.in:el.  R.  W. 

Hughes 

Muriha 

Dan. els,  N.J. 

Hungate 

Myers.  Ind. 

Danlelson 

Hutchinson 

Myers.  Pa. 

Davis 

Hyde 

Natcher 

de  la  Garza 

Tchord 

Nedi;l 

Deauxns 

Jacobs 

Nichols 

Derrick 

Jeffords 

Nolan 

Derwinskl 

Jenrette 

Oberstar 

Devine 

Johnson.  Calif. 

Obey 

Uickin.son 

Johnson.  Colo. 

O  Brlen 

Dlnsell 

Jones.  Ala. 

OHara 

Dodd 

Jones,  N.C. 

O'Neill 

Diiwney,  N  Y 

Jones,  Okla. 

Ottlnger 

Patten.  N,J. 
Patterson. 

Calil. 
Pattlson.N.Y. 
Pert  us 
Plck;e 
Presaler 
Preyer 
Price 
Prli  chard 
Quie 
Rangel 
Rees 
Heusa 
Rhodes 
Richmond 
Rlegle 
Rlnaldo 
Roberts 
Robinson 
Rodlno 
Roe 
Rogers 
Rooney 
Rose 
Roush 


Russo 

St  Germain 

Santini 

SaraslD 

Scheuer 

Schroeder 

Selberllng 

Sharp 

Shipley 

Shrlver 

Sikes 

Slsk 

Slack 

Solarz 

Spellman 

Stanton. 

J.  William 
Stelger.  Ariz. 
Steiger.  Wis. 
Stephens 
Stokes 
Stratton 
Sullivan 
Talcott 
Taylor,  Mo. 
Taylor,  N.C 


Teacue 

Thompson 

Thone 

Tsongas 

Van  Deerlln 

Vanlk 

Wa^Konner 

Wal.ih 

Warn  pier 

Whalen 

Whliehurjt 

Whitten 

Wilson.  Bob 

Wilson,  C  H 

Wolff 

Wright 

Wydler 

Yates 

Yatron 

Young,  Alaska 

Young.  Ga 

Young.  Tex. 

Zablocki 

Zeferettl 


NOT  VOTING — 118 


Abzug 

Addabbo 

Andersou.  111. 

Ashley 

AuColn 

Bell 

Beviii 

Boggs 

BoJand 

Breckinrldse 

Brown,  Ohio 

Buchanan 

Burke.  Calif. 

Butler 

Carney 

Carter 

Clancy 

Conable 

Conian 

Corman 

Cotter 

Coughhn 

De.aney 

Dent 

Dlggs 

Esch 

Eahleman 

Evins.  Tenn. 

Flood 

Flowers 

Porsythe 

Fuqua 

Glalmo 

Oude 

HarriugtOQ 

Harsha 

Hawkins 

Hays.  Ohio 

HM>ert 

He;h!er.  W  Va 


Heinz 

Helstoaki 

Hlnshaw 

Holland 

Horton 

Jarman 

Johnson.  Pa. 

Jones.  Tenn. 

Karth 

Kemp 

Ketchum 

Landrum 

Litton 

Lloyd,  Calif. 

Lundine 

McDonald 

McKlnney 

MacdODald 

Madden 

Magulre 

Mann 

Mathia 

Melcher 

Metcalfe 

Mink 

Mitchell.  NY. 

Mollelt 

Murphy,  111. 

Nix 

Nowak 

Passman 

Pepper 

Perkins 

Peyser 

Pike 

Quiilen 

Rallsback 

Randal! 

Regula 

Risenhoover 


Roncallo 

Ro?en'hal 

Rostenkowskl 

Rousselot 

Roybal 

Runnels 

R'.ippe 

Ryan 

Sarbanes 

Satterfleld 

Sebelius 

Simon 

Skubltz 

Smith,  lo-oix 

Smith.  Nebr. 

Staggers 

Stanton, 

James  V. 
Stark 
Steed 
Steeman 
Stuckey 
StuddB 
Symingtxan 
P>Tnms 
Thornton 
Trax'er 
Udall 
tniman 
Vander  Jagt 
Vander  Veen 
Vigonto 
Wuxman 
Weaver 
White 


Wilson, 
Winn 
Wlrth 
Wylle 


Tax. 


Mr.  McCLORY  changed  his  vote  from 
"aye"  to  "no." 

Mr.  HANSEN  changed  his  vote  from 
"no"  to  "aye." 

So  Uie  amendment  was  rejected. 
The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

'By  unanimous  consent,  Mr,  Stratton 
yielded  hLs  time  to  Mr  Ichord.  > 

AMEKDMENT    OFFSRED    BY    MB.    RtCHMOND 

Mr.  RICHMOND.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
offer  an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

.Vmendnient  ofTered  by  Mr.  Richmon^o: 
Page  37,  after  line  17.  Insert  the  following: 

■'Sec.  607.  (a)  Prior  to  the  construction, 
conversion,  or  rehabilitation  of  any  build- 
ing, the  Secretary  of  the  mlllUry  department 
concerned  or  the  Director  of  the  defense 
agency  concerned  shall  consult  with  the 
Administrator  of  the  Energy  Research  and 
Development  Administration  and  the  Ad- 
ministrator of  the  Federal  Energy  Admin- 
istration to  determine  the  most  practicable 
energy  sotirce  for  such  building  ?uch  a 
determination  shall  take  Into  consideration 
the  feasibility  of  solar  energy  as  an  energy 
8ourc«  for  such  buUdlng  and  ahall  Include 


a   life  cycle  costing  anaiysLs  for  each  eneriry 
sources  evaluated" 

Pag^  37.  line  18  strike  out  "Sec.  607" 
and  insert  In  lieu  there-if  '  i  b)  " 

The  CHAIRMAN  The  amendment  of- 
fered by  the  gentleman  from  New  York 
'Mr.  RICHMOND'  was  printed  in  the 
Recopd  pursuant  to  the  rule  The  gentle- 
man from  New  York  'Mr  Richmond'  is 
recogni'/j^d  for  S  miiiute.s 

Mr  RICHMOND  Mr  Chairman,  dur- 
ing the  past  year  we  have  s;)ent  hours  of 
debate  on  the  bi.Mief^ts  of  developing  solar 
energy  We  have  spent  countle^.s  millions 
of  dollars  and  countless  man-hours  on 
experiment*;,  and  when  the  re.^ults  are 
tMaled  this  is  where  we  stand. 

First  Not  a  single  piece  of  solar  energy 
legLslatlon  ha.s  been  reported  out  of  any 
committee  of  the  House.  This,  of  course. 
dws  not  include  the  .solar  provisions  of 
HR  6860.  the  energy  conse.-vation  bili. 
whlcli  never  made  it  out  of  the  Senate 

Second  According  to  the  Library  of 
the  Congre.ss.  if  all  the  solar  units  manu- 
factured over  the  past  3  years  were  ac- 
tually installed,  only  1.400  houses  of  the 
Nation's  70  million,  would  be  equipped 
today. 

The  I,ibrary  of  Congress  obtained 
these  figures  fnim  tlie  Federal  Energy 
Administratio!,. 

Third  Finally,  we  have  seen  the  ad- 
ministration's top  .solar  expert  <Mr. 
Teem '  resign  because  of  what  he  called 
a  lack  of  true  commitment  to  the  devel- 
opment of  solar  energy. 

These  statistics,  facts  a^id  develop- 
ments speak  for  themselves.  We  must 
begin  a  program  of  utilization  rather 
than  linger  in  continuous  debate. 

TTie  Federal  Government  has  an  ex- 
cellent opportunity  to  demonstrate  the 
technology  and  practicality  of  .solar  en- 
ergy systems  by  establishing  a  Federal 
buildings  program  as  proi)osed  by  Con- 
gressman OxTiNcrRs  bill.  H.R.  8711. 

The  Facial  Government  has  under  it.s 
jurisdiction  over  2.5  billion  square  feet 
of  floor  space  Eighty  percent  of.  this  is 
controlled  by  Defease  and  defen.se- 
related  agencies.  Thes*'  facilities  are  re- 
sponsible for  50  percent  of  our  totiil  Fed- 
eral energy  consumption  In  fiscal  year 
1975  alone,  the  Pentagon  used  675.000,- 
000  gallons  of  heating  oil. 

An  FEA  working  paper  hrus  shown  that 
if  solar  energA'  were  utili7,ed  in  Federal 
buildin':;s,  100.000  barrels  of  oil  per  day 
would  be  saved  by  1980.  and  S.'TiO.OOO  bar- 
rels would  be  saved  by  1985. 

Furthermore,  tlie  Energy  Research 
and  Development  Administration  has 
stated  that  military  houslnR  Is  the  most 
expeditious  place  to  begin  tlie  Federal 
Government's  effort  to  place  the  I'nited 
States  in  the  forefront  in  solar  ener^ 
utilization  >  ERDA  Report — "National 
Program  for  Solar  Heating  and  Cool- 
ing.") 

Recentlv.  I  contacted  the  Japanese 
Government  to  find  out  how  well  Its  .solar 
programs  were  operating.  I  was  sur- 
prised, given  our  own  difficulties,  to  learn 
that  that  country  has  made  practical 
use  of  solar  energ>'  on  a  major  scale 

To  date.  Japan  has  sold  2.6  million  hot 
water  supplv  svstems,  and  it  estimates 
that  1.3  million  of  the.se  have  already 
been  in.stalle<l  in  private  houses.  Accord- 
ing to  ERDA,  the  use  of  solar  hot  water 
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heaters  is  also  widespread  In  other  coun- 
tries throughout  the  world,  including 
India.  Israel.  Australia,  and  U.S.S.R. 

The  Department  of  Defense  criticizes 
my  amendment  on  the  grounds  that  it  is 
too  expensive  and  it  would  delay  its  con- 
struction programs. 

Yet.  FEA's  former  A.sslstant  Adminis- 
trator for  Energy  Conservation  in  recent 
testimony  before  the  Senate  Public 
Works  Committee  stated  that  solar  hot 
water  heaters  Installed  in  DOD  facilities 
would  have  pay  back  period  of  6-8  years. 
The  use  of  life-cycle  cost  analysis  on 
individual  facilities  would  demonstrate 
thai  solar  heaters,  though  expensive  ini- 
tially, become  cost  efficient  over  the  life 
of  tlie  building.  At  the  very  least,  such  an 
analysis  will  indicate  the  most  practical 
and  economic  energy  source  for  the  par- 
ticular building,  and  would  start  u^  on  a 
seiK'Us  program  of  enerviy  con.servation. 
Certainly,  the  energy  and  therefore, 
money  .<;aved.  is  worth  the  time  that  DOD 
is  so  vehemently  opposed  to  spending. 
If  the  Federal  Government  does  not 
lead  the  way  the  American  public  will 
lose  faith  in  the  feasibility  of  solar 
energy  We  cannot  expect  the  American 
homeowner  to  calculate  the  life-cycle 
cost  benefits  of  .solar  energy  and  make  a 
large  investment  if  our  Government  is 
not  willing  to  do  the  same.  The  result 
would  be  the  los:.  of  an  opportunity  to  use 
a  workable  and  enduring  energy  source 
which  tills  country  has  already  spent  mil- 
lions of  dollars  developing. 

My  r.mendment  does  not  say  that  .solar 
equipment  mast  be  ased  on  ever\'  defen.se 
structure.  It  merely  states  that  we  should 
Investigate  if  solar  equipment  is  the  best 
source  of  energy  for  a  particular  build- 
ing, and  only  use  it  if  it  us  The  cost  of 
this  analysis  will  more  than  pay  for  it- 
self in  luel  reductions 

It  is  in  the  national  interest  for  all 
Americans  to  conserve  our  limited  energj- 
source,  and  I  think  thLs  policy  should  be 
practiced  by  everyone  including  the  Pen- 
tagon. 

The  American  people  need  this  com- 
mitment and  I  urge  you  to  support  my 
amendment 

Mr.  OTTINGER  Mr  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield "^ 

Mr.  RICHMOND  1  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York 

Mr  OTTINGER  Mr  Chairman.  I  rise 
in  support  of  the  Richmond  amendment 
As  the  gentleman  from  New  York  has 
stated  in  his  remarks,  I  introduced  a  bill 
for  the  utilization  of  solar  and  conser- 
vation teclinology  in  Federal  buildings 
last  July.  This  bill  has  been  con.sidered 
in  hearings  before  the  Public  Buildings 
and  Grounds  Subcommittee  of  the  House 
Public  Works  and  Transportation  Com- 
mittee. Unfortunately  the  bill.  H  R.  8711, 
has  been  delayed  in  coming  before  the 
subcommittee  for  markup  because  of  the 
lack  of  a  subcommittee  chairman.  Tiie 
bill  has  over  50  cosponsors  and  has 
elicited  a  great  deal  of  interest  and  sup- 
port from  labor,  proiessional  engineers, 
architects,  and  local  organizations  such 
as  the  National  Conference  of  State  Leg- 
islatures. Becaase  of  the  importance  of  a 
commitment  by  the  Federal  Government 
to  take  the  lead  in  its  owti  housekeeping 
to  put  solar  energy  and  conservation  into 


practice.  I  support  this  move  by 
Congressman  Richmond  to  get  this  show 
on  the  road.  This  amendment  represents 
a  beginning,  and  I  am  hopeful  that  we 
will  have  a  comprehensive  Government 
program  in  the  near  future. 

I  would  like  to  bring  to  my  colleagues' 
attention  the  fact  that  a  great  deal 
of  work  has  been  going  on  in  just  the 
areas  that  this  amendment  and  my  bill 
address. 

Under  the  aegis  of  the  Federal  Energy 
Administration,  there  is  a  very  active 
solar  energy  Government  building  pro- 
gram for  which  the  Mitre  Corp.  has  just 
completed  a  study  for  its  implementa- 
tion. Arthur  D.  Little,  InterTechnology 
Corp.,  NASA,  and  Don  Sowle  Associates 
have  also  been  Involved  with  FEA  in 
structuring  such  a  program. 

The  National  Bureau  of  Standards  has 
done  extensive  work  on  the  procedures  of 
lifecycle  cost  analysis.  This  latter  con- 
cept is  a  vital  part  of  any  evaluation  of 
technology  such  as  solar,  which  may 
involve  a  higher  first  cost  but  eventual 
cost-benefit  payback.  Indeed,  a  con- 
servative estimate  In  a  November  1975 
study  by  FEA  shows  that  with  a  10- 
percent  discount  rate,  solar  space  heat- 
ing over  a  lifecycle  20-year  period  is  less 
costly  than  electric  heating,  assuming  a 
reasonable  4-percent  inflation  rate,  and 
le.ss  costly  than  oil,  assuming  an  8- 
percent  Inflation  rate. 

The  amendment  we  are  now  con- 
siderinp  incorporates  both  solar  and 
conservation  technology.  We  know  al- 
ready through  the  Federal  management 
program  that  energy  conservation  meas- 
ures have  reduced  energy  use  25-percent 
in  existing  buildings,  and  new  buildings 
will  be  constructed  that  are  twice  as 
energy  efficient  as  existing  buildings. 

We  have  legislation  in  the  Energy 
Policy  and  Conser\'ation  Act  which  calls 
for  the  development  and  implementation 
of  standards  for  energy  conservation 
and  efficiency  to  govern  all  procurement 
policies  of  the  Federal  Government  In 
July,  the  intermediate  minimum  prop- 
erty standards  for  solar  hot  water  and 
space  heating  now  under  preparation  for 
NBS  and  HL^D  will  become  available.  We 
have  the  April  30.  1976.  memorandum  of 
understanding  between  FEA  and  ERDA 
signed  by  Frank  Zarb  and  Robert  Sea- 
mans  that  calls  for  the  first  working 
group  to  concentrate  on  a  solar  energy 
Government  buildings  program. 

A  preliminary  analysis  by  DOD  has  de- 
termined that  of  the  2.1  billion  square 
feet  owned  by  DOD.  approximately  30 
percent  has  the  potential  for  retrofit 
with  solar  energy.  The  overall  potential 
savings  of  71.000  barrels  of  oil  a  day 
could  result  from  the  appUcation  of  solar 
technology  on  EHDD  structures. 

It  is  vitally  important  that  the  Federal 
Government  take  the  lead  in  demonstrat- 
ing that  solar  heating  and  cooling  is  a 
viable  technology,  and  one  which  Ls 
available  and  operative  now.  We  can,  if 
we  wish,  continue  to  study  solar  and 
demonstrate  .solar  and  not  really  build 
with  .solar,  as  we  ha%'e  been  doing.  Tlie 
result  of  that  strategy,  however,  is 
literally  wasted  energy  at  a  time  when 
we  should  be  most  concerned  about  con- 
serving it.  Legislation  like  the  Richmond 


amendment  will  put  Congress  on  record 
as  favoring  a  strong  conservation  and 
solar  energy  program,  and  it  wiU  make 
clear  that  Congress  is  prepared  to  have 
the  Federal  Government  take  the  lead 
in  both  symbolic  and  real  terms. 

It  is  time  for  Congress  to  express  its 
will  that  this  potential  will  move  ahead 
Into  reality.  I  urge  the  adoption  of  the 
Richmond  amendment  today. ' 

Mr.  KOCH.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  RICHMOND  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York. 

Mr.  KOCH.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  urge  sup- 
port of  the  amendment  ^^ 

In  the  last  3  years  we  have  done  prac- 
tically nothing  in  the  area  of  either  con- 
servation or  development  of  new  sources 
of  energy.  The  amendment  offered  by 
the  gentleman  from  New  York  'Mr. 
RICHMOND'  is  only  a  start,  but  it  is  a 
major  step  in  that  direction,  and  I  urge 
its  adoption. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Maryland.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  \-ield? 

Mr.  RICHMOND.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Maryland. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Maryland.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  rise  in  enthusiastic  support  of  the 
gentleman's  amendment. 

I  wish  to  point  out  that  solar  energy 
offers  real  promise  for  sol\-ing  the  energy 
problem  in  this  country  because  solar  en- 
ergj-  is  the  one  type  of  energy  that  does 
not  pollute  or  degrade  the  ennronment. 
We  ought  to  move  toward  solar  energy 
and  move  toward  it  as  quickly  as  pos- 
sible. 

Mrs.  MEYNER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  RICHMOND  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
woman from  New  Jersey. 

Mrs.  MEYNER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  would 
like  to  commend  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  (Mr.  Richmond >  for  offering 
this  amendment.  I  think  it  is  a  most 
wise  and  practical  amendment. 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  jield? 

Mr.  RICHMOND.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Hawaii. 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  Mr.  Chairman^^  I 
rLse  in  support  of  the  gentlem»i's 
amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  as  one  who  Is  fully 
committed  to  the  fuU  realization  of 
the  tremendous  potential  held  by  solar 
energv  to  contribute  significantly  to 
the  alleviation  of  our  continuing  en- 
ergy shortage.  I  rise  to  exT>ress  my 
full  support  for  the  amendment  of- 
fered by  the  gentleman  from  New  York 
'Mr  Richmond)  .  I  commend  the  gentle- 
man for  his  foresight  in  bringing  this 
worthwhile  proposal  to  the  attention  cf 
the  House. 

Mr  Chairman,  the  proposed  amend- 
ment would  direct  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense to  determine  the  feasibility  of  using 
solar  energj'  in  all  suitable  military  con- 
struction by  requiring  an  analysis  of  the 
energy  requirements  of  buildings  and  an 
evaluation  of  the  energy  costs  of  using 
solar  equipment  over  the  working  life  of 
the  buildings. 

I  favor  the  proposal  in  that  I  believe 
it  would  sene  the  much-needed  purpose 
of  encouraging  the  acceleration  of  the 
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development  of  the  technology  necessary 
to  make  solar  energy  available  on  an  eco- 
nomically feasible  basl.s  Tliose  areas  of 
the  country,  such  as  my  own  State  of 
Hawaii,  which  enjoy  the  benefits  of  sub- 
stantial amounts  of  sun  during  the  year, 
are  particularly  desirous  of  attainint;  this 
Kcml  In  Hawaii,  tiie  feasibility  of  bulkl- 
Ing  a  solar-powered  home  has  alrtnuiy 
been  demonstrated  bv  research  at  tlie 
University  of  Hawaii.  There,  scientists 
recently  completed  a  solar  house,  and 
preliminarj'  results  are  highly  encourag- 
ing. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  cannot  afford  to 
neglect  any  longer  the  benefits  which  in 
all  probability  will  accrue  from  the  har- 
nessing of  the  Sun's  energy.  Because  of 
the  great  amount  of  construction  under- 
u\ken  by  the  Department  of  Defense  in 
areas  ideally  suited  to  .solar  energy  re- 
search such  as  Hawaii.  I  believe  that  the 
Department  should  be  encouraged  to  con- 
duct programs  in  solar  research.  To  this 
end.  I  urge  passage  of  the  proposed 
amendment 

Mr  KAZEN  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentlenian  vleW 

Mr  RICTIMOND  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Texas. 

Mr  KAZKN  Let  me  ask  the  gentleman 
this  question:  Has  he  figured  out  how 
much  money  it  Is  going  to  cost  to  run  a 
feasibility  report  on  every  building  the 
Defense  Department  is  going  to  build  all 
over  the  world? 

Mr  RICHMOND  It  will  cost  consider- 
ably less  to  run  a  feasibility  study  on 
every  building  the  Defense  Department 
is  going  to  build  than  it  would  to  con- 
thiue  to  waste  our  last  resources  of  fossil 
fuel. 

Mr  KAZEN  If  the  genUeman  will 
yield  further,  how  long  will  a  feasibility 
report  on  every  single  building  that  the 
Defense  Department  will  build  in  the 
future  take? 

Mr  RICHMOND.  U  the  Defense  De- 
partment steps  up  its  efforts  and  its  co- 
operation with  ERDA,  which  as  the  gen- 
tlemaai  knows.  Is  lagging  terribly  In  solar 
energy,  I  believe  feasibility  studies  could 
be  done  quickly  and  we  could  readily  con- 
vert to  this  new  type  of  energy  which  we 
need  so  urgently  in  this  country. 

Mr  KAZEN  I  aRree  with  the  gentle- 
man on  the  initial  premises,  but  I  dis- 
agree with  him  that  this  Ls  the  place  for 
this  kind  of  amendment,  because  If  the 
gentleman  will  read  the  bill,  there  is  pro- 
vision for  exactly  this  same  kind  of  thing 
In  the  bill  already  to  every  possible  fea- 
sible extent.  We  did  put  it  in  there. 

Second.  If  we  do  It  for  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense,  why  do  we  not  do  it  for 
ever>-  building  in  the  United  States  that 
Ls  built  by  the  Government? 

Mr  RICHMOND.  I  agree  with  the 
gentleman  absolutely,  and  I  hope  other 
Members  will  offer  amendments  to  other 
bills  so  that  Congress  starts  leading  the 
way  hi  every  single  field  toward  solar 
energy  utilization  wherever  feasible. 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  California.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  rise  on  support  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York's  amendment  to 
the  Military  Construction  Authorization 
bill  for  fiscal  year  1977. 

Mr,  Richmond's  amendment  will  direct 
the  Secretar>'  of  Defense  or  his  designee 
to  undertake  a  study  to  determine  the 


feasibility  of  utilizing  solar  energy  In  all 
suitiible  military  construction. 

I  am  a  firm  bt'licver  that  Congress 
should  encourage  the  growth  of  .solar 
energy.  Solar  energy  is  one  of  the  most 
promising  new  energy  sotu-ces  for  the 
Nation.  The  first  applications  of  modern 
solar  energy  technology  are  occurring  ui 
our  time.  A  number  of  firms  are  offering 
solar  systems  for  heating  swimming  pool.^ 
and  for  supplying  residential  hot  water 
In  new  housing  tracts.  It  Is  likely  that 
these  applications  wUl  Increase  and  that. 
given  adequate  Incentives,  significant 
numbers  of  .solar  .systems  for  supplying 
hot  water  and  space  heating  will  begin 
to  be  installed  soon. 

In  Los  Angeles,  Mayor  Bradley  has  an- 
nounced that  a  top  priority  of  his  admin- 
istration will  be  a  comprehensive  pro- 
gram to  facilitate  and  encourage  the 
growth  of  a  solar  energy  Industry  In  the 
Los  Angels  region.  Tills  priority,  I  whole- 
heartedly endorse. 

Of  particular  concern  to  California  Is 
the  proposal  to  build  the  Solar  Energy 
Research  Institute  mandated  by  the 
Solar  Energy  Research.  Development  and 
Demonstration  Act  of  1974.  California's 
siting  proposal  will  be  submitted  to  the 
U.S.  Energy  Research  and  Development 
Administration  in  July.  The  general  mis- 
sion of  the  Solar  Energy  Research  Insti- 
tute will  be  to  support  ERDA's  solar  en- 
ergy program,  contribute  to  establishing 
an  Industrial  base  for  solar  energy,  and 
foster  widespread  use  of  solar  technology. 

Mr  Chairman,  the  ball  Is  rolling  to- 
ward alternate  forms  of  energy,  as  It 
should.  I  see  no  reason  why  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense,  as  a  major  user  of  en- 
ergy, cannot  begin  to  take  advantage  of 
the  vast  developments  in  solar  energy 
technology. 

AMENDMENT  OFTERED  BT  MR.  ICHORO  AS  A  SUB- 
STirVTE  rOR  THE  AMENDMENT  OITEREII  BT  MR. 
RICHMOND 

Mr.  ICHORD.  Mr,  Chairman.  I  offer 
an  amendment  as  a  substitute  for  the 
amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Ichord  as  a 
substitute  for  the  amendment  offered  by  Mr. 
Richmond  :  Page  37,  after  line  17,  Insert  the 
following: 

Sec.  607.  (a)  Prior  to  the  construction  of 
any  new  project,  the  Secretary  of  the  Mili- 
tary Department  shall  consult  with  the  Ad- 
ministrator of  the  Energy  Research  and  De- 
velopment Administration  to  determine  the 
most  economical  and  practical  sources  of 
energy  for  the  project  Including  BOlar 
energy." 

Page  37.  line  18.  strike  out  'Sec,  607"  and 
Insert  In  Ueu  thereof  "b" 

Mr,  ICHORD.  Mr.  Chairman,  in  view 
of  the  limitation  In  my  time,  I  shall  be 
very  brief. 

This  substitute  amendment  accom- 
plishes the  purpose  which  I  think  the 
Members  of  the  House  will  want  to  ac- 
complLsh.  The  Members  should  look  at 
the  amendment  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  (Mr.  Richmond*  very  care- 
fully. 

Mr,  RICHMOND.  Mr  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr,  ICHORD  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  York. 

Mr  RICHMOND,  Mr,  Chairman,  I  ap- 
plaud the  gentleman's  amendment.  I  am 


willing  to  accept  it.  I  tliink  perhaps  we 
would  like  to  vole  on  it  right  away 

The  CHAIRMAN,  Tlie  question  is  ..n 
tlie  amendment  offered  by  tlie  yenlleman 
from  Missouri  'Mr,  Ichord*  jus  a  substi- 
tute for  the  amendment  offered  by  tl:e 
gentleman  from  New  York   iMr,  Rich- 

MO.ND'  . 

The  amendment  offered  a.s  a  substi- 
tute for  the  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Tlie  CHAIR.\L\N.  Tlie  question  Ls  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  tlie  gentleman 
from  New  York  Mr.  Rkhmond).  as 
amended. 

Ttie  amendment,  as  amended,  was 
agreed  to. 

The  CHAIRM.\N  If  tlieie  are  no  fur- 
ther amendments  to  title  VI,  the  Clerk 
will  read  title  VII. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows; 

TITLE  VII 

GUARD    AND    RESEKVF     FOBCKS    rACILmZS 

Sec  701.  Subject  to  chupttr  133  of  title 
10,  United  States  Code,  the  Secretary  of  r»e- 
fense  may  establish  or  develop  additional 
facilities  for  the  Guard  and  Resprve  Forces. 
Including  the  acquisition  of  land  therefor, 
but  the  cost  of  such  facilities  shall  not  ex- 
ceed— 

(1)  For  the  Department  of  the  Army: 

(a)  Army  National  Guard  of  the  CTnlted 
States.  «i54.746.000. 

(b)  Army  Reserve.  »44.459.0O0. 

(2)  For  the  Departinfiit  of  the  Navy:  Naval 
and  Marine  Corps  Rpspr'.p.'?.  $21  800  fKX). 

(3)  For  the  Department  of  the  .Mr  Force: 

(a)  Air  National  Guard  of  the  United 
States.  »33,900.0O0. 

(b)  Air  Force  Reserve.  $9,773,000 

Sec.  702  The  Secretary  of  Defense  may  es- 
tablish or  develop  installations  and  facilities 
under  tills  title  without  repard  to  section 
3648  of  the  Revised  Statutes.  :\^  amended 
(31  use  629),  and  .sections  4774  and  9774 
of  title  10.  United  .States  Code  Tho  author- 
ity to  place  permanent  or  temporary  Im- 
provements on  lands  Includp.s  authority  for 
surveys,  administration,  overhead,  planning, 
and  supervision  Incident  to  construction. 
That  authority  may  be  exercised  before  title 
to  the  land  Is  approved  under  section  355  of 
the  Revised  Statutes,  as  amended  (40  VSC. 
255).  and  even  though  the  land  '..s  held  tem- 
porarily The  authority  to  acquire  real  es- 
tate or  land  Includes  authority  to  make  sur- 
veys and  to  acquire  land,  and  Interests  In 
land  (Including  temporary  u.sei,  by  gift,  pur- 
chase, exchange  of  Government-owned  land, 
or  otherwise. 

Sec.  703  This  title  may  be  cited  as  the 
"Guard  and  Reser\-e  Forces  Facilities  Au- 
thorization Act.  1977". 

Mr.  ICHORD  'during  the  reading). 
Mr.  Chairman.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  title  VII  be  considered  as  read, 
printed  In  the  Record,  and  open  to 
amendment  at  any  point. 

The  CHAIRMAN  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Mis- 
souri? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr,  D.AVIS.  Mr  chairman.  I  move  to 
strike  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  would  like  to  ad- 
dress an  it«m  in  thLs  bill  which  the 
committee  considers  extremely  Impor- 
tant: that  Ls.  the  appropriate  level  of 
construction  for  the  Guard  and  Re- 
serve Forces  The  committee  noted  with 
great  concern  that  thLs  portion  of  the 
program  submitted  by  the  Dep>artment 
of  Defense  was  the  smallest  since  1974. 
During  the  hearings,  several  of  the 
Guard  and  Reserve  witnesses  testified 
that  their  program  had  t)een  substan- 
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tially  reduced  during  OSB  and  OMB 
reviews  In  fairness.  I  would  like  to 
point  out  that  the  construction  pro- 
gram for  tlie  Active  Forces  was  also  re- 
duced during  these  reviews:  however, 
they  had  several  instances  of  project 
restoration  while  the  Guard  and  Re- 
serves were  forced  t<i  sustain  their  se- 
vere reductions. 

Mr.  Chairman,  under  our  total  force 
policy,  this  Nation  is  placing  a  greater 
demand  on  our  Guard  and  Reserve 
Forres  than  ever  before.  These  compo- 
nents are  receiving  the  newest  of  air- 
craft and  equipment:  they  have  been 
assigned  mLssions  alonpside  their  active 
duty  counterparts;  and  if  the  need 
should  ever  arise  to  defend  this  coun- 
try, they  will  be  as  ready  and  as  well- 
trained  as  our  Active  ?'orces.  With  the 
great  reliance  we  arc  placing  on  these 
most  vital  components  of  our  military 
deterrent,  we  must  authorize  a  construc- 
tion propntm  that  is  commensurate 
with  their  operational  assignment  If  we 
are  to  Insure  that  the  highest  levels  of 
readiness  are  attained  by  the  Gu»rd 
and  Resene  Forces,  Toward  this  ?oal. 
therefore,  the  committee  has  added 
S37.605.000  to  the  authorization  re- 
quested by  the  Secretary  of  Defense  for 
the  Guard  and  Reserve  construction 
program.  The  total  authorization — 
$164,677  000— v.ill  provide  adequate 
construction  support  to  the  current  and 
emerpinR  missions  that  are  being  as- 
signed the  Guard  and  Reserve  Forces, 

The  CHAIRMAN,  Under  the  rule,  the 
Committee  rises 

Accordingly,  the  Committee  rose:  and 
the  Speaker  pro  tempore,  Mr  McFall. 
having  assumed  the  Chair.  Mr.  Mikva. 
Chairman  of  the  Committee  of  the 
■Whole  Hou.sc  on  the  State  of  the  Union, 
reported  that  that  Committee  having 
had  under  consideration  the  bill  'H.R. 
12384"  to  authorize  certain  construction 
at  military  Installations  and  for  other 
purposes,  pursuant  to  House  Resolution 
1167.  he  reported  the  bill  back  to  the 
House  with  sundrj-  amendments  adopted 
by  the  Committee  of  the  Whole. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  Under 
the  rule,  the  previous  question  is  or- 
dered. 

Is  a  separate  vote  demanded  on  any 
amendmenf  If  not,  the  Chair  will  put 
them  en  gros. 

The  amendments  were  agreed  to 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  ques- 
tion Is  on  the  engrossment  and  third 
reading  of  the  bill 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  and  was  read  the 
third  time 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  the  passage  of  the  bill 

Mr  HILLIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  that  I 
demand  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic  de- 
vice, and  there  were — yeas  299,  nays  14, 
not  voting  119.  as  follows: 

[Roll  No.  250) 
YEAS— 299 


Abdnor 

Adams 

Alexander 

Allen 

Ambro 


Anderson. 

Calif 
Andrews.  N  C 
Andrews. 

N   Dak 


.^^.n'lnzio 

Archer 

Ashbrook 

AshJey 

.^spln 


Ba.'alis 

Goodling 

Murphy,  NY 

BalduB 

Gradlson 

Murtha 

Bhucus 

Grassley 

Myers.  Ind 

Bauman 

Green 

Myers,  Pa 

Beard.  R.I 

Ouyer 

Natcher 

Beard,  Tenn 

Hapedorn 

Neal 

Beucell 

Haley 

Nedzl 

BerR;^.nd 

Hall 

Nichols 

BiaKP; 

Hamilton 

Oberstar 

B:  ester 

Hammer- 

Obey 

Binpham 

schmidt 

O'Brien 

B:hnrhard 

Han.ey 

OHara 

\\\o\i\n 

Hannaford 

O  Ne.U 

Bohint; 

Hansen 

Ottmger 

Honker 

Harkm 

Fatten,  N,J. 

Bowen 

Harris 

Patterson. 

Bradema."; 

Harsha 

CaJif 

Breaux 

Ha:.-es.  Ind 

Pattison.  NY. 

BnnltJey 

He'^kler.  Mass 

Pettis 

H  rod  head 

Hefner 

Pickle 

Brooks 

Henderson 

Foage 

Broom  field 

Hightower 

Pressler 

!,:-»:..  Calif 

HiUis 

Preyer 

Brown,  Mich 

Holt 

Price 

Broyhi:i 

Howard 

Pritchard 

Burpener 

Houc 

Quie 

Burke.  Fla 

Hubbard 

Rees 

Burke,  Mass. 

.Hufehes 

Reuss 

Biir.eson.  Tex. 

Hungate 

Rhodes 

n.irlison.  Mo. 

Hutchmscn 

Riegle 

Burton.  John 

Hyde 

Rinaldo 

Burton.  PhUiip 

Ichord 

Robe.-ts 

Byron 

Jacobs 

Robinson 

Carr 

Jenrette 

Rodinn 

Cederberg 

Johnson.  Calif 

Roe 

Chappeil 

Johnson.  Colo. 

Rogers 

Clausen, 

Jones.  Ala 

Rooney 

DonH, 

Jones.  N.C. 

Rose 

Ciawson,  Del 

Jones.  Okla. 

Roush 

Clay 

Jordan 

Russo 

Cleveland 

Kasten 

St  Germain 

Cochran 

Kazan 

Santini 

Cohen 

Keliy 

Saras  m 

Collins.  Tex, 

Kemp 

Scheuer 

Conte 

Keys 

Schneebell 

Cornell 

Kindness 

Schroeder 

Crane 

Koch 

Schulze 

D' Amours 

Krebs 

Seiberlmg 

Daniel,  Dan 

Krueger 

Sharp 

Daniel.  R   W  . 

LaFalce 

Ship.ey 

Daniels,  N.J. 

Lagomarsino 

Shnver 

Danleison 

Latta 

Shuster 

Davis 

Letifeit 

Sikes 

de  la  Garza 

Lehman 

Sisk 

Derrick 

Lent 

Slack 

Derwlnski 

Levuas 

Snyder 

Devine 

Lioyd.  Tenn 

Solarz 

Dickinson 

Long,  La, 

Spellman 

Dingell 

Long.  Md 

Spenre 

Dodd 

Lott 

Stanton. 

Downey.  N.Y, 

Lujan 

J.  WUliam 

Downing.  Va. 

McClorj 

Steiger,  Ariz. 

Drlnan 

McCloskey 

Steiger.  Wis. 

Duncan.  Oreg, 

McCoUisler 

Stephens 

Duncan.  Tenn 

McCormack 

Straiton 

du  Pont 

McDade 

Suilivan 

Early 

McFall 

Talcott 

Eckhardl 

McHugh 

Taylor.  Mo. 

Edgar 

McKay 

Taylor.  N.C. 

Edwards,  Ala 

.Madigan 

Teague 

Emery 

Mahon 

Thompson 

Enslish 

Mariin 

Thone 

ErlenlxDrn 

.Vlatsunaga 

Treen 

Evans.  Colo. 

MillCZQll 

Tsongas 

Evans.  Ind. 

Meeds 

Van  Deerlin 

Fary 

Meyner 

Vanik 

Fascell 

Mezvinsky 

Wagfeouner 

Fenwlck 

Michel 

Walsh 

Findley 

Mlkva 

Wampler 

Fish 

Miiford 

Waxman 

Fisher 

MUler.  Calif, 

Whaien 

Fiihian 

Miller,  Ohio 

Whitehurst 

Florlo 

Mills 

Whitten 

Plynt 

Miaeta 

Wiggins 

Foley 

Mmish 

Wilson,  Bob 

Ford.  Mich. 

Mitchell,  Md. 

Wilson,  C  H, 

Ford,  Tenn 

Moakley 

Wolff 

Fountain 

Mofletl 

Wrif^ht 

Praser 

Mollohan 

Wydier 

Frenzei 

Montpomery 

Yates 

Frey 

Moore 

Yatron 

Gaydos 

Moorhead, 

Young,  Alaska 

Gibbons 

Calif. 

Young,  Fla. 

GUman 

Moorhead,  Pa 

Youne.  Ga 

Ginn 

Morgan 

Young.  Tex. 

Goldwaler 

Moss 

Zabloclcl 

Gonzalez 

Mottl 

NAYS— 14 

Zeferettl 

BadUlo 

Dellums 

Nolan 

Bedell 

Edwards.  Calif 

Paul 

Chishoim 

Hicks 

Rangel 

Collins,  ni. 

Holtzman 

Richmond 

Conyers 

Kastenmeler 

NOT  VOTTNO — 118 

Abzug  Heinz 

Addabbo  Helstoskl 

.Anderson,  ni.  Hinshaw 

Armstrong  Holland 

AuCom  Horton 

Bell  Jarman 

Bevill  Jeffords 

Boggs  Johnson.  Pa 

Boiand  Jones.  Tenn. 

Breckinridge  Karth 

Brown,  Ohio  Ketchum 

Buchanan  Landrum 

Burke.  Calif  Litton 

Butler  Lloyd.  Calif 

Carney  Lundlne 

Carter  McDonald 

Clancy  McEwen 

Conable  McKmuey 

Conlan  Macdonald 

Corman  Madden 

Cotter  Maguire 

C,oughlin  Mann 

Delaney  Mathis 

Dent  Meicher 

Diggs  Metca^le 

EJberg  M.nk 

Esch  Mitchell,  NY. 

Eshieman  Mosher 

Evms.  Tenn.  Murphy.  El, 

Flood  Nix 

Flowers  Nowak 

Porsythe  Passman 

Fuqua  Pepper 

Giaimo  Perkins 

Gude  Peyser 

Harrinrtor.  Pike 

Hawkins  QuUien 

Hays,  Ohio  Railsback 

Hebert  Randall 
Hechier,  W,  Va.  Regu.a 


Risenhoover 

Ronc&llo 

Rosenthal 

Rostenkowski 

Rotisselot 

Roybai 

Runnels 

Ruppe 

Ryan 

Sarbanes 

Saiterfie.d 

SebeliuE 

Sunon 

Skubltz 

Smith,  Iowa 

Smith.  Nebr, 

Staggers 

Stanton, 

James  V. 
Stark 
Steed 
Stee,man 
Stokee 
Stuckey 
StuddE 
Symington 
Symms 
Thornton 
Traxler 
Udall 
U...man 
Vander  Jagt 
Vander  Veen 
Vigorito 
Weaver 
White 

WUson,  Ter. 
Wmn 
Wirth 
Wylie 


The   Clerk    announced   the   following 
pairs  1 
On  this  vote  i 

Mr  Jones  of  Tennessee  for  with  Mr.  Stark 
agai!i?t 

Mr.  Murphy  of  Illinois  for.  with  Mr.  Har- 
rington against, 

Mr   Addabbo  for,  with  Mr   Weaver  against. 

Mr    EUberg  for.  with  Ms   Abzug  against. 

Mrs    Boggs  for,  with  Mr.  Stokes  against. 

Mr.  Hubert  for.  with  Mr.  Maguire  against. 

Mr.  Hays  of  Ohio  for,  with  Mr,  Rosenthal 
against. 

Until  further  notice  i 

Mr    Holland  with   Mr    Sarbanes, 

Mr.  Boiand  with  Mr  Flood 

Mr  Breckinridge  with  Mr.  Symington. 

Mr.  Mathis  with  Mr.  Meicher. 

Mrs.  Mink  with  Mr.  Puqua. 

Mr.  Nix  Tn-lth  Mr.  Corman 

Mr  Ullman  with  Mr.  Bell. 

Mr.  Studds  with  Mr  Dlggs 

Mr  Staggers  with  Mr.  Conlan. 

Mr  Simon  with  Mr.  Eshieman 

Mr   Runnels  with  Mr.  Gude. 

Mr  Risenhoover  with  Mr  Heciiler  of  West 
Virginia. 

Mr.  Dent  with  Mr.  HelnF. 

Mr  Delaney  with  Mr   Coughlln, 

Mr   Carnev  with  Mr   Jarman, 

Mrs  Burke  of  California  with  Mr.  Helstoskl. 

Mr.  Evlns  of  Tennessee  with  Mr.  Karth. 

Mr.  Olaimo  with  Mr.  Clancy. 

Mr  Hawkins  with  Mr.  Vander  Veen. 

Mr   Flowers  with  Mr,  Lloyd  of  California 

Mr  Metcalfe  with  Mr,  Cotter 

Mr  Mann  with  Mr.  Lundlne. 

Mr.  Satterfield  with  Mr,  Carter. 

Mr.  Thornton  with  Mr,  Anderson  of  HUnoia 

Mr,  Vlgorlto  with  Mr.  Jeffords. 

Mr.  White  with  ^'ir   Butler 

Mr  McEw-en  with  Mr.  Landrum. 

Mr,  Charles  Wilson  of  Texas  with  Mr. 
Brown  of  Ohio 

Mr.  Randall  with  Mr.  Macdonald  of  Mas- 
sachusetts 

Mr.  Regula  with  Mr  Litton. 

Mr.  Pepper  with  Mr,  Horton. 

Mr.  Passman  with  Mr,  Buchanan. 

Mr.  Bevill  with  Mr  Madden 

Mr.  AuColn  with  Mr  Conable 

Mr.  Royba!  with  Mr  McDonald  of  Georgia. 

Mr  Rostenkowslsl  with  Mr.  McKlnney. 
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Mr  Mitchell  of  New  York  with  Mr.  Nowak. 

Mr   PerKUih  with  Mr   Peyser. 

Mr   Pike  with  Mr.  QulUen. 

Mr  Johnson  of  Pennsylvania  with  Mr. 
RiiU.sbRfk. 

Mr  RoiicBllo  with  Mr.  Rousselot. 

Mr   Ryan  with  Mr.  Ruppe 

Mr  Sebellus  with  Mr.  Smith  of  Iowa 

Mr  Skubltz  with  Mr.  Steelman. 

Mr  James  V.  Stanton  with  Mrs.  Smith  of 
Nebraska 

Mr  Steed  with  Mr.  Symma 

Mr.  Stuckey  with  Mr.  Udall. 

Mr  Traxler  with  Mr   Wlrth. 

Mr   Wylle  with  Mr  Vander  Jagt 

So  the  bin  was  passed. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table 


GENERAL  LEAVE 


Mr  ICHORD.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to 
revLse  and  extend  their  remarks  and 
include  therein  extraneous  matter  on  the 
bill  (H.R.  12384 >  just  passed,  and  on  the 
O'Neill  amendment  to  the  bill. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr.  Mc- 
Falli  Is  there  ob.iectlon  to  the  request 
of  the  gentleman  from  Missouri? 

There  was  no  objection 


AUTHORIZING  CLERK  TO  MAKE 
CORRECTIONS  L\  ENROLLMENT 
OF  H.R.    12384 

Mr.  ICHORD.  Mr  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  in  the  engross- 
ment of  the  bill  just  passed,  the  Clerk 
shall  have  authority  to  make  any  neces- 
sary corrections  In  punctuation  and  sec- 
tion numbers.  Including  cro.ss-references, 
and  other  minor  technical  corrections. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Missouri? 

There  was  no  nb.iection 


LEGISLATIVE  PROGRAM 

(Mr.  BAUMAN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute.^ 

Mr.  BAUMAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have 
asked  for  tliis  time  for  the  purpose  of 
askiiiK  the  distinguished  majority  lead- 
er, the  gentleman  from  Ma-ssarhusetts 
'Mr  O'Neill)  if  he  will  give  us  the  pro- 
griim  for  the  rest  of  the  week.  If  any. 
and  the  schedule  for  next  week. 

Mr  O'NEILL  Mr  Speaker,  will  the 
distingulsheii  acting  minority  leader  be 
kind  enough  to  yield? 

Mr.  BAUMAN  Yes.  of  course,  I  yield 
to  the  dlstlnguLshe<i  majority  leader. 

Mr  O'NEILIj  Mr  Speaker,  the  pro- 
gram for  the  HoiLse  of  Repre.'ientatlves 
for  the  week  of  May  10,  1976,  is  as  fol- 
lows : 

Monday  is  District  day  There  are  no 
bills 

We  wlU  consider  the  following  legisla- 
tion: 

H.R.  10451,  nuclear  career  Incentives, 
under  an  open  rule  with  1  hour  of  de- 
bate 

H.R.  12387,  Nuclear  Regulatory  Com- 
mission, under  an  open  rule  with  1  hour 
of  debate. 


H  R.  12934,  Federal  Reserve  reform, 
under  an  open  rule  with  1  hour  of  debate 

On    Tuesday    we    will    consider    HR 
12835,  Vocational  EducatJon  luid  National 
Institute  of  Education,   under   an   open 
rule  with  1  hour  of  debate. 

This  will  be  foUowed  by  H  K  12851, 
higher  education  amendments,  under  an 
open  rule  with  1  hour  of  debate 

On  Wednesday  we  will  consider  Senate 
Concurrent  Resolution  109,  F^rst  Con- 
current Resolution  on  the  Budget,  con- 
ference report. 

We  will  also  consider  H  R  13350,  En- 
ergy Research  and  Development  Admin- 
istration, under  an  open  rule  with  2 
hours  of  debate 

On  Thursday,  we  will  have  H.R.  12972, 
local  public  works  capital  development 
and  Investment,  subject  to  a  rule  being 
granted;  followed  by  HR,  12945.  housing 
authorization,  subject  to  a  rule  being 
granted. 

On  Friday,  we  will  have  H.R.  6218, 
Outer  Continental  Shelf  management, 
subject  to  a  rule  being  granted. 

Conference  reports  may  be  brought  up 
at  any  time.  Any  furtlier  program  will  be 
announced  later. 

Mr.  Speaker,  may  I  say  at  this  partic- 
ular time,  that  I  anticipate  that  we  will 
work  on  Friday  of  next  week. 

Mr.  BAUMAN.  Would  the  gentleman 
tell  us  whether  or  not  he  contemplates 
coming  in  early  next  FYlday.  if  we  are  in 
session  ? 

Mr.  O'NEILL.  I  presume  that  we  would 
tr>'  to  do  so. 

Mr.  BAUMAN.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 


DEFICIT  ADVERTISING 


ADJOURNMENT   TO    MONDAY, 
MAY    10,    1976 

Mr.  O'NEILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  vman- 
imous  consent  that  when  the  House  ad- 
journs today  It  adjourn  to  meet  on  Mon- 
day next. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Massachusetts? 

There  was  no  objection. 


DISPENSING         WITH         CALENDAR 
\VEDNESDAY  BUSINESS  ON 

WEDNESDAY   NEXT 

Mr.  O'NEILL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  business  in  order 
under  the  Calendar  Wednesday  rule  be 
dispensed  wltli  on  Wednesday  next. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Massachu.setts? 

There  was  no  objection. 


PERMISSION  FOR  ALL  COMMITTEES 
TO  HAVE  UNTIL  MIDNIGHT  SAT- 
LTRD.\Y,  MAY  15,  1976.  TO  FILE  RE- 
PORTS 

Mr  O'NEILL  Mr  Speaker.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  all  committees  may 
have  until  midnight  Saturday.  May  15. 
1967,  to  f^lo  reports 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  I;^  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Ma.s.sachusetts? 

There  was  no  objection. 


I  Mr  OILMAN  ;isked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute,  to  revi.-^  and  extend  hLs  remarks 
and  Include  extraneous  matter  • 

Mr.  OILMAN  Mr  Speaker,  I  n.se  to 
bring  to  my  colleagues  attention  some 
distressing  information  about  anotiier 
example  of  wasteful,  bureaucratic  ex- 
penditure The  Consolidated  Rail  Cor- 
ix>rali(in.  better  known  as  ConRail, 
which  came  into  being  on  April  1  ol  thi.s 
year,  has  mat;nanlmously  launched  ;ts 
career  by  throwing  taxpayers'  money 
away  in  the  form  of  saturation  adver- 
tising, high  corporate  salaries  and  frm^e 
benefit*  for  the  company's  lop  brass. 

In  a  recent  edition  of  a  maior  weekly 
news  magazine  there  appeared  a  full 
2-page  advertisement  explaining  the 
purpose  of  ConRail  at  a  cost  of  $31,380 
Similar  full  page  ads  appeared  in  major 
magazines  and  newspapers  throu^jhoul 
the  Nation  as  part  of  a  $1  million  pub- 
licity campaign 

Advertising  of  that  jiroportion  i.s  a 
frill  that  neither  the  American  public 
nor  ConRail  can  afford  at  tl;Ls  critical 
time.  With  ConRail  facing  a  $359  inlKion 
deficit  this  year,  it  can  ill  afford  to  ex- 
pend $1  million  on  a  national  publicity 
venture 

Compounding  that  wasteful  expendi- 
ture Is  the  latest  revelation  that  Uie 
fledgling,  struggling  corporation  has.  in 
a  beneficent  ge.->ture.  decided  to  grant 
free  private  rail  cars  and  country  club 
memberships  to  11  of  its  top  executives— 
as  reported  in  the  Tuesday.  May  4  edi- 
tion of  the  Washington  Star. 

The  salaries  of  ConRail 's  top  brass. 
ranging  from  $200,000  a  year  for  the 
chief  executive  down  to  $48,000  for  a  vice 
president,  place  the  oftlciaLs  of  tliis  agen- 
cy among  the  highest  paid  of  all  bureau- 
cratic personnel. 

How  can  this  rail  corporation,  which 
Is  receiving  a  $2  billion  subsidy  Irom  our 
tax  dollars,  afford  to  pay  for  such  lux- 
uries and  salaries?  I  have  this  week  re- 
ceived notice  tiiat  some  ConRail  em- 
ployees in  my  26th  Congressional  Dl'-- 
trict  in  New  York  are  being  laid  off  for 
reasons  of  economy  How.  then,  can  they 
jastify  these  inconsistencies  •  •  •  these 
kind  of  salaries  and  extravagant  spend- 
ing in  light  of  the  pending  deficit  and 
Willi  knowledge  that  thousands  of  em- 
ployees will  be  laved  off. 

I  do  not  think  Congress  had  thLs  kind 
itf  double  standard  in  mind  when  Con- 
Rail was  created. 

One  of  ConRail's  glassy  advertisements 
claims  that  ConRail  Is  in  business  to 
make  a  profit  It  seems  unlikely  that 
any  profits  will  be  made  with  the.se  kind 
of  exorbitant  expenditures 

At  thLs  point  in  the  Record.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  .set  forth  the  top  11  salaries 
of  the  Consolidated  Rail  Corporation. 
Inc  : 

Chairman — $200,000. 

President's  136.000. 

.Senior  Vice  President — 172.000 

Vice  Presldent-Oovemment  Affairs — $72.- 
000 

vice  President- Treasurer — $72,000 

Vice  Prealdent-Operatlons     $70,000 

Vice  President-Public  Affairs— •62.500 

Vice    President -Labor    Relations — ♦62,000 

Vice  President-Marketing— $56,000. 
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Acting  Vice  President -Sales — $53,000. 
Vice  Presldeut-Ops    Planning 


STATEMENT  OF  THE  HONORABLE 
LAWRENCE  J.  HOGAN  ON  THE 
COMMON  CAUSE  CHARGES  BE- 
FORE THE  HOUSE  COMMITTEE 
ON  STANDARDS  OF  OFFICIAL 
CONDUCT 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Florida  "Mr.  Sikes'  is  recog- 
nized for  60  minutes. 

Mr.  SIKES.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  yesterday 
I  submitted  for  printing  in  the  Congres- 
sional Record  my  statement  presented 
to  tlie  House  Committee  on  Standards  of 
OfiBcial  Conduct,  in  reply  to  charges  made 
to  that  committee  by  Common  Cause,  a 
Washington  lobbying  organization.  To- 
day I  submit  for  printing  in  the  Record 
a  sUitement  by  the  Honorable  Lawrence 
J  Hogan.  formerly  distinguished  mem- 
ber of  Congress  from  the  State  of  Mary- 
land, who  represents  me  in  the  Common 
Cause  charges  Mr.  Hogan  is  well  remem- 
bered for  his  effective  work  in  this  body. 
His  -Statement  to  the  Committee  on 
Standards  of  Official  Conduct  provides 
imixjrtant  detail  which  was  not  covered 
in  my  statement  which  was  printed  in  the 
Record  on  yesterday.  I  feel  that  the 
House  should  have  the  advantage  of  his 
presentation  and  I  Include  it  as  part  of 
this  special  order 

As  a  preliminary  I  submit  the  press 
statement  which  was  released  by  Mr. 
Hogan  on  yesterday  following  the  con- 
clusion of  the  hearings  by  the  Commit- 
tee 
Pres.s  Statement  or  Lawrtnce  J   Hogan.  At- 

TORNET  FOR  CONGRT'SSMAN  BOP  SlKIS 

I  am  astounded  at  the  audacity  and  the 
Irresponsibility  of  Common  Cause,  not  only 
til  making  these  baseless  charges  against 
my  client,  Congressman  Bob  Sikes,  but  by 
reruK;nK  to  abide  by  the  Rules  of  the  House 
because  they  do  not  agree  with  them. 

Because  they  disagree  with  Congressman 
Rlkes'  voting  record  In  support  of  a  strong 
national  defense,  Common  Cause  has  dredged 
up  stale,  half-baked  charges  and  warmed 
them  over  In  their  complaint. 

John  Gardner,  who  has  always  been  the 
spokesman  for  Common  Cause  and  aired  the 
c'aargefl  against  Mr.  Slkes  at  a  press  confer- 
ence, in  this  Instance,  In  order  to  escape  any 
povsible  responsibility  for  perjury,  hid  be- 
hind a  substitute  oath  taker  who  admitted 
that  he  hM  no  first-hand  knowledge  of  the 
fact*. 

Common  Cause  has  charged  my  client  with 
Tl(*lation  of  rules  which  do  not  exist;  others 
which  were  not  \n  effect  at  the  time  of  the 
activities  they  have  tried  to  link  them  to, 
and  others  which  by  long-standing  House 
precedents  specifically  do  not  apply  to  the 
activities  Common  Cause  has  ascribed  them 
to 

Using  baseless  charges  in  an  effort  to  de- 
stroy the  reputation  of  an  elected  otBclal 
with  whom  they  disagree  Is  the  most  repre- 
hensible   kind   of   lobbying. 

Sl-MMARY    STATT.MENT   OF  LAWRENCE   J.   HOGAN, 

Attornet  for  Conohissman  Bob  Sikxs  Be- 

roRE  TirE  HoTJSx  CoMMrrTEi  on  Standards 

OP  OmciAL  CoNDrcT,  Mat  6,  1976 

Mr     Chairman,    my    name    Is   Lawrence   J. 

Hogan,  attorney  for  Congressman  Bob  SUcee. 

I  am  fUlng  wltb  the  Committee  a  formal 

statement  for  the  Record  which  rebuta  the 

substance  of  the  charges  made  by  a  Wash- 


ington lobbying  organization,  Common 
Cause,  against  Congressman  Slkes.  I  will  not 
read  that  statement,  but  I  would  like  to 
make  some  brief  summary  comments. 

Aside  from  the  fact  that  the  substance  of 
•.he  charges  are  without  merit.  Common 
Cause  has  charged  my  client  with  violatlcm 
of  rules  of  ethics  which  do  not  exist;  others 
that  did  not  exist  at  the  time  of  the  activi- 
ties referred  to;  and  still  others  which  spe- 
cifically, by  Precedents  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives, do  not  apply  to  the  activities 
Common  Cause  has  linked  them  to. 

With  respect  to  the  Santa  Rosa  Island 
matter,  and  his  constituent  services  with 
respect  to  the  establishment  of  the  First 
Navy  Bank,  the  complaint  charges  Mr.  Sikes 
with  violation  of  Section  5  of  the  Code  of 
Ethics  for  Government  Employees  (72  Stat. 
Pt  2  B-I2  (1958)  ).  This  Code  of  Ethics  was 
embodied  In  House  Concurrent  Resolution 
175  approved  on  July  11,  1958.  As  every 
member  of  this  Committee  knows,  a  Con- 
current Resolution  is  not  signed  by  the 
President;  doe.';  not  have  the  force  of  law: 
and  merely  expresse.s  the  sense  of  the  C3on- 
gre-ss  In  which  It  is  adopted.  fXirthermore, 
It  dies  when  that  particular  Congress  ad- 
journs In  this  case.  House  Con.  Res  175  ex- 
pired on  August  23.  1958.  several  years  be- 
fore the  actions  cited  by  C!ommon  Cause. 

With  further  respect  to  Santa  Rosa  Island. 
Common  Cause  alleees  that  Mr.  Sikes  vio- 
lated House  Rule  XLIII  (3i.  This  rule  did 
not  come  Into  exLstence  until  .^pri;  3.  1968 
The  Santa  Rosa  Island  activities  cf  which 
Conamon  Cause  complains  took  place  in 
1!*48,  1961  and  1962. 

Not  only  does  Article  1.  Clause  3  of  the  U.S 
Constitution  prohibit  Congress  from  passing 
any   ex   post  facto  laws,  but  House  Rule   19 
(f)i3)    which   gives  authority   to  this  Com- 
mittee specifically  states: 

■  No  Investigation  shall  be  undertaken  of 
any  alleged  violation  of  a  law.  rule,  regtila- 
tlon.  or  standard  of  conduct  not  In  effect  at 
the  time  of  the  alleged  violation." 

Therefore,  all  of  Common  Cause's  charges 
and  allegations  with  respect  to  Santa  Rosa 
Island  should  be  rejected,  as  well  as  those 
referred  to  above  related  to  the  First  Navy 
Bank. 

With  respect  to  Common  Cause's  charge 
regarding  the  PairchUd  matter,  that  Repre- 
sentative Sikes  violated  House  Rule  VIII(l) 
by  not  abstaining  from  voting  on  a  Defense 
Appropriations  bill,  the  I^recedents  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  must  be  examined. 
These  Precedents,  as  long  as  1874  and  as 
recently  as  December  2,  1975,  clearly  indicate 
that  the  Rule  does  not  ^ply  to  the  Member 
as  one  of  a  class,  such  as  a  stockholder;  but 
only  to  direct,  personal,  Individual  interest. 
They  reveal  further  that  the  Member  him- 
self Is  the  sole  Judge  as  to  whether  or  not  he 
should  abstain.  (Hinds'  Volumes:  5952,  3071, 
3072,  6950,  5951,  6966  and  Pages  38135  and 
38136  of  the  Congressional  Record  for  2 
December,  1975). 

Therefore,  the  Committee  shovild  reject 
the  allegation  that  Representative  Sikes  vio- 
lated Rule  Vin  Id  by  voting  for  a  Defense 
Appropriations  bill  while  owning  stock  m 
FalrchUd. 

To  stimmarlze,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  Invite  the 
Committee's  attention  to  the  Committee's 
Tabular  and  Narrative  Summary.  The  Second 
Section  which  alleges  a  violation  of  Rule 
vmd)  should  be  rejected  as  being  legally 
defective. 

The  third  Section  which  alleges  violation 
of  House  Rule  XUn  (3)  and  Section  5  of  the 
Code  of  ETthlcs  for  Oovemment  Service  must 
also  be  rejected  for  being  legally  defective, 
and  sub-paragraph  (2)  of  the  Fourth  Section 
must  be  rejected  for  the  same  reason. 

That  leaves  us  with  the  allegation  in  the 
Fourth  Section  that  Mr.  Sikes  exerted  im- 
proper Influence  In  the  eBtabllshment  of  the 
First  Navy  Bank  in  violation  of  House  Rule 


XLIII  (3),  and  the  two  allegations  In  the 
First  Section  that  he  violated  Rule  XLIV  (a) 
( 1 )  by  failing  to  report  his  ownership  of 
FairchUd  Industries'  stock  and  First  Navy 
Bank  stock. 

Let  us  consider  those  three  allegations 
separately.  Mr.  Chairman. 

1.  With  respect  to  the  PairchUd  stock.  Con- 
spressman  Sikes  states  that  he  did  not  report 
his  ownership  because  he  never  received  HOOO 
mc»me  from  this  stock,  and  he  Interpreted 
Rule  XLIV(A)(1)  as  only  requiring  disclo- 
sure if  the  stock  was  valued  at  oyer  *5,000 
and  yielded  more  than  JIOOO  annual  Income. 
The  instructions  In  this  regard  are  unclear 
Doe5  it  require  the  reporting  of  stock  owner- 
ship when  the  value  of  stock  is  over  »5000 
and  more  than  $1000  in  income  is  received? 
Taking  this  In  the  context  of  what  follow-s 
;t.  one  caii  understand  how  different  inter- 
pretations of  the  rule  are  possible. 

In  its  Foreword  to  the  Disclosure  rep>orting 
form,  the  Committee  on  Standards  of  Official 
Conduct  states  In  developing  recommenda- 
tiorLs  which  resulted  in  the  adoption  of 
House  Rule  XLIV,  the  Committee  "sought 
to  require  financial  disclosure  of  only  those 
interests  which  might  conceivably  Involve, 
or  apjjear  to  Involve,  a  conflict  of  interest". 
Who  Is  a  Judge  of  what  constitutes  a  conflict 
of  interest?  What  guidelines  exist  to  deter- 
mine what  percentage  of  stock  ownership 
puts  one  in  a  conflict  of  intereet?  Prom  the 
earliest  days  of  the  Congress,  the  Member 
himself  has  been  the  only  arbiter  of  when 
he  had  a  oonSict  of  interest. 

It  i?  interesting  to  note  that  Mr.  Sikes 
acquired  this  stock  before  the  disclosure  rule 
went  into  effect  in  1968,  He  put  It  in  a  safe 
deposit  box  and  did  not  take  It  out  until  he 
sold  It  When  he  sold  it,  he  sustained  a  sub- 
stantial pyersonal  loss 

2.  With  regard  to  his  failure  to  disclose  his 
ownership  of  First  Navy  Bank  stock,  Mr.  Sikes 
states  that,  since  the  First  Navy  B&nk  was 
a  Florida  State  bank,  he  saw  no  reason  to 
report  the  ownership  of  this  stock.  A  State 
bank  which  is  Insured  by  the  Federal  Deposit 
Insurance  Corporation  Is  not  subject  to  Fed- 
eral regulation  as  contemplated  by  House 
Rule  XLIVfA)(:).  The  Instruction  sheet 
which  is  part  of  the  Disclosure  form  pre- 
pared piirsuant  to  this  Rule  includes  the  fol- 
lowing explanatory  text  under  "Definitions": 
"Subject  to  Federal  Regulatory  Agencies: 
Oenerally,  the  test  to  be  ^priled  is  whether  a 
Federal  regtilatory  body  Is  autaiorlzed  to 
grant  or  deny  licenses,  franchises,  quotas, 
subsidies,  etc..  that  could  substantially  a:- 
fect  the  fortunes  of  the  business  entity  in- 
volved". 

The  FDIC  does  not  grant  or  deny  "li- 
censes, franchises,  quotas  or  subsidies'  .  so 
It  appears  that  It  was  not  Intended  to  be 
included  under  the  purview  of  the  Rule,  and 
therefore.  Representative  Sikes'  faUure  to  re- 
port ownership  of  stock  in  this  State  bank 
was  not  a  violation  of  House  Rule  XLI\' 
(A)cl).  ^      ^ 

If  the  bank  had  been  a  National  bank  or  a 
State  bank  which  was  part  of  the  Federal 
Reserve  System,  then  It  would  have  been 
subject  to  the  disclosure  rule.  The  First  Navy 
Bank  became  a  member  of  the  Federal  Re- 
serve System  on  August  30,  1974.  Conse- 
quently, when  the  next  reporting  period  ar- 
rived after  that  date.  Congressman  Sikes  re- 
ported hlE  ownership  of  this  bank  stock. 

3.  Let  us  consider  the  final  allegation  that 
Mr.  Sikes  has  violated  House  Rule  XUHO) 
by  making  contacts  with  State  and  Federal 
officials  to  assist  the  organizers  of  the  First 
Navy  Bank. 
Rule  "yrrn  ( 3 )  provides  that : 
"A  Member,  officer,  or  employee  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  shall  receive  no 
compensation  nor  shall  he  permit  any  com- 
pensation to  accrue  to  his  beneficial  Interest 
from  any  source  the  receipt  of  which  would 
occur  by  virtue  of  Influence  Improperly  ex- 
erted from  his  position  In  Congress." 
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I  have  read  this  rule  Mid  re-read  It  sev- 
eral times,  and  I  fall  to  M*  bow  the  activi- 
ties of  CouKre-ssman  Slkea  violated  the  tenets 
of  this  rule  m  any  way  Repre.seutatlve  Slkas 
received  no  comp^naatlon"  from  his  owner- 
ship of  First  Navy  stock.  (No  dividends  were 
ever  paid  to  him  on  this  stock).  Further- 
more there  has  been  no  showing  by  Com- 
mon Cause  that  there  was  any  "influence  Im- 
properly e.xertod  from  hla  posUlon  In  the 
Congress".  There  has  been  no  showing  be- 
cause there  has  been  none.  Representative 
Slkes  did  no  more  than  any  Congressman 
would  do  In  being  of  service  to  hU 
constituents. 

The  decision  to  allow  the  First  Navy  Bank 
to  locate  on  the  Navy  Base  was  made  by  the 
Acting  Controller  of  the  Navy  and  confirmed 
by  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy.  His  memoran- 
dum (a  copy  of  which  we  would  like  to  have 
made  a  part  of  the  Record)  and  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Navy's  conflrmatlon,  which  are  in 
Navy  flies,  make  clear  that  the  Navy  was 
thoroughly  convinced  that  a  new  bank  was 
needed  on  the  Base. 

4  Common  Cause  charges  that  Repre- 
sentative Slkes  urged  the  responsible  State 
and  Federal  government  officials  to  authorize 
the  establishment  of  the  First  Navy  Bank  at 
the  Peiisacola  Naval  Air  Station.  Conunon 
Cause  states  further.  "The  Bank  was  estab- 
lished on  October  24,  1973.  and  Representa- 
tive Slkes  was  an  initial  shareholder".  The 
clear  Implication  of  the  Common  Cause 
statement  Is  that  Representative  Slkes,  while 
a  stockholder,  tried  to  Influence  governmen- 
tal action  to  profit  personally  from  hla  ac- 
tions. Such  Is  not  the  case. 

Representative  Slkes  was  not  a  8Ub8crll)er 
to  the  Bank's  stock  He  did  contact  Federal 
and  State  authorities  in  support  of  the 
Bank's  application  for  a  charter,  which  Is  a 
normal  constltutent  service  rendered  by 
Members  of  Congress,  but  during  this  time 
he  did  not  own  any  stock  in  First  Navy  Bank, 
nor  did  he  have  any  financial  Interest  related 
to  It.  Tlie  Bank  eventually  received  a  State 
bank  charter  from  the  State  of  Florida.  Sub- 
sequently. Mr  Slkes  did  buy  some  of  the 
Bank's  stock. 

In  any  event,  there  was  nothing  Improper 
or  unethical  In  Representative  Slkes'  activi- 
ties relating  to  this  bank  and  no  violation  of 
Rule  XLIII(3). 


Statement  of  Lawrence  J.  Hogan.  Attornty 
roR  Congressman  Bob  Sikes,  Before  tht: 
House  Committee  on  Standards  or  Om- 
ciAL  CoNDtrcT,  May  6.  1976 
RrspoNSE  or  represent atives  to  common 
CAUSE  charges 

I  Allegations  concerning  disclosure  of  stock 
ownership: 

Common  Cause  has  charged  Representa- 
tive Slkes  in  two  counts  with  failure  to  dis- 
close ownership  of  certain  stock  in  violation 
of  House  Rule  Xl.rV  (A)(1):  — (1)  Ownership 
In  Palrchlld  Industries  stock;  and  (2)  Own- 
ership of  First  Navy  Bank  stock. 

(1)  Ou-nership  of  Fairchaild  Industries 
stock 

Response: 

This  allegation  specifies  as  Its  subject  mat- 
ter, 1000  shares  of  Falrchlld  stock  purchased 
In  April  1964-June  1965,  prior  to  any  Con- 
gressional reporting  requirement  At  that 
time  the  Falrchlld  company  had  sold  to  the 
public  approximately  4,550.403  shares  Mr. 
Slkes'  shares  earned  between  $160  and  $300 
per  year  In  dividends.  These  shares  were  sold 
In  1975  at  a  loss. 

When  the  rules  of  disclosure  were  adopted 
In  1968.  Representative  Slkes  made  a  Judg- 
ment common  to  others  lie  .  that  if  less  than 
$1000  a  year  was  realized  on  any  security  It 
was  not  required  to  be  reported)  When  the 
Common  Cause  campaign  tc  unseat  him  vised 
thl.s  Item  iks  alleged  Justlflcatlon,  Represen- 
tative Slkes  Inquired,  and  when  advised  that 
disclosure  was  required  by  the  Committees 


Interpretation  even  If  his  Income  Involved 
only  »lf>0  a  year,  he  promptly  and  formally 
advised  the  Committee  that  his  was  an  in- 
advertent omission  and  that  the  stock  had 
been  sold 

Representative  Slkes,  together  with  other 
civic  and  business  leaders  of  Crestvlew.  Flor- 
ida, was  active  in  urging  Palrchlld-Stratos 
to  locate  a  plant  In  his  Congressional  Dl.s- 
trlct.  In  1963.  Falrchlld-Stratos  opened  a 
plant  In  Crestvlew  becau.<«e  It  was  near  EgUn 
Air  Force  Base,  from  which  some  of  the  work 
was  generated.  There  was  a  pool  of  skilled 
workers  available  among  EgUn  Air  Force  Base 
retirees  and  they  received  a  very  favorable 
lease-purchase  arrangement  from  the  local 
Airport  Industrial  Authority. 

To  show  his  appreciation  and  support  for 
this  company,  which  was  providing  Jotjs  for 
his  constituents.  Representative  Slkes  and 
other  local  leaders  bought  some  Falrchlld- 
Stratos  stock.  He  acquired  this  stock  before 
the  disclosure  rule  went  Into  effect  In  1968 
Mr.  Slkes  put  the  stock  In  a  safe  deposit  box 
and  did  not  take  it  out  luitU  he  sold  It  When 
Representative  Slkes  sold  his  stock,  he  sus- 
tained a  personal  loss  The  instructions  re- 
garding disclosure  In  this  regard  are  unclear. 
Does  It  require  the  reporting  of  stock  own- 
ership when  the  value  of  stock  is  over  $5000 
and  more  than  $1000  in  Income  Is  received? 
Taking  this  In  the  context  of  what  follows 
It,  leads  to  different  Interpretations.  Repre- 
sentative Slkes'  error  of  Interpretation.  If  In- 
deed It  was  an  error,  was  only  technical  and 
certainly  excusable 

In  Its  Foreword  to  the  Disclosure  report- 
ing form,  the  Committee  on  Standards  of 
Official  Conduct  states  that  In  developing,' 
recommendations  which  resulted  In  the 
adoption  of  House  Rule  XLIV,  the  Commit- 
tee "sought  to  require  flnanrlal  disclosure 
of  only  those  Interests  which  might  con- 
ceivably Involve,  or  appear  to  Involve,  a 
conflict  of  Interest".  Who  is  a  Judge  of  what 
constitutes  a  conflict  of  interest?  What 
gruldelines  exist  to  determine  what  percentage 
of  stock  ownership  puts  one  In  a  conflict  of 
interest?  From  the  earliest  days  of  the  Con- 
gress, the  Memt>er  himself  has  been  the  only 
arbiter  of  when  he  had  a  conflict  of  inter- 
est. Furthermore,  the  history  of  the  report- 
ing requirement  clearly  shows  that  the 
House  was  not  embarking  on  a  witch  hunt 
for  technical  and  inconsequential  and  Inad- 
vertent oversights  by  its  Members. 

(2)    Ownership  at  First  Navy  Bank  stock: 

Response: 

This  allegation  la  based  on  the  purchase 
in  1973  by  Representative  Slkes  from  his 
personal  savings  a  small  interest  In  a  State 
Bank  In  Florida,  the  establishment  of  which 
he  sought  because  of  complaints  In  his  Dis- 
trict that  another  bank  was  rendering  In- 
adequate service  to  Navy  personnel  of  the 
Pensacola  Naval  Air  Station.  He  purchased 
the  shares  after  the  Bank  was  established 

Since  the  First  Navy  Bank  was  a  Florida 
State  bank,  there  was  no  reason  to  report 
the  ownership  of  this  stock  A  State  bank 
which  is  Insured  by  the  Federal  Deposit  In- 
surance Corporation  is  not.  In  fact,  sub- 
ject to  Federal  regulation  as  contemplated 
by   House  Rule  XLrV(A)(l). 

The  instruction  sheet  which  is  part  of  the 
Disclosure  Form  prepared  pxwsuant  to  this 
Rule  Includes  the  following  explanatory  text 
under   "Deflnitions": 

"Subject  to  Federal  Regulatory  Agencle.o- 
Generally,  the  test  to  be  applied  Is  whether 
a  FXsderal  regulatory  body  is  authorized  to 
grant  or  deny  licenses,  franchises,  quotas, 
stibsldles,  etc.,  that  could  substantially  affect 
the  fortunes  of  the  business  entity  Involved." 

The  FDIC  does  not  grant  or  deny  "licenses, 
franchises,  quotas  or  subsidies",  so.  clearly, 
it  was  not  Intended  to  have  been  included 
under  the  purview  of  the  Rule. 

Therefore.  Representative  Slkes"  failure  to 
report  ownership  of  stock  in  this  State  bank 


was  not  a  violation  of  House  Rule  XUV 
(A) (1). 

If  the  bank  had  been  a  National  bank  or 
a  State  bank  that  was  part  of  the  Federal 
lieserve  System,  then  clearly  It  would  have 
been  subject  to  the  dlr^closure  rule  The  First 
Navy  Bank  became  a  member  of  the  Federal 
Reserve  System  on  August  30.  1974  C-onse- 
quently,  when  the  next  reporting  period 
arrived.  CJongressman  Slkes  reported  hLs 
ownership  of  this  bank   stock. 

II.  Allegation  conccTning  a  rote  that  af- 
fected FaiTchild  Industrtrs 

Common  Cause  charges  that  Representa- 
tive Slkes  voted  for  pa.s.>>agp  of  a  Defense  Ap- 
propriations Bill  on  August  6,  1974  (H.R. 
16243)  that  funded  a  contract  with  Falrchlld 
Common  Cau.se  states:  "His  failure  to  ab- 
stain from  voting  on  legislation  in  which  he 
hEUl  a  direct  pecuniary  Interest  was  a  viola- 
tion of  //ou5e  Rule  Vllt  {!)". 

Response: 

Conunon  Cavuse  is  clearly  In  error  in  its 
Interpretation  of  this  Rule.  House  Rule  VIII 
(1)  states: 

"1.  Every  Member  shall  be  present  within 
the  Hall  of  the  House  during  Its  sittings,  un- 
less excused  or  necessarily  prevented  and 
shall  vote  on  each  question  put.  unless  he 
has  a  direct  personal  or  pecuniary  inrerest  tn 
the  event  of  such  question". 

This  section  of  the  Common  Cause  com- 
plaint should  t>e  rejected  out  of  hand  Rep- 
resentative Slkes'  action  In  voting  for  this 
appropriations  bill  Is  specifically  not  In- 
cluded under  the  coverage  of  Rule  VIII  In 
their  haste  to  discredit  Representative  Slkes. 
Common  Cause  failed  to  consider  the  Prec- 
edents of  the  House  of  Representatives  in- 
terpreting thts  Rule.  Rule  VIII  (1)  refers  to 
a  "direct  pecuniary  Interest".  House  prec- 
edents Indicate  very  clearly  that  this  rule 
does  not  refer  to  the  Member  as  one  of  a 
class,  but  only  to  direct,  personal.  Individual 
interest.  The  House  has  always  made  a  dis- 
tinction between  the  Member  having  an  In- 
tere.st  as  one  of  a  class,  such  as  a  stockholder, 
and  a  direct  personal  Interest.  Note  the  fol- 
lowing Precedents  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives (from  Hinds  Volumes)  : 

"5952  Where  the  subject-matter  before  the 
House  afTect-s  a  class  rather  than  Indlvldtials, 
the  personal  Interest  of  Members  who  belong 
to  the  class  Is  not  svich  as  to  disqualify  them 
from  voting  " 

The  power  of  the  House  to  deprive  one  of 
Its  Members  of  the  right  to  vote  on  any  ques- 
tion is  doubtful 

On  April  n.  1974,  the  House  wa,s  consider- 
ing the  bin  of  the  House  i  No  l.")72i  to  amend 
the  spvrra!  (i-t.-^  providing  a  national  rur- 
rency  and  to  establish  free  banking,  and  for 
other  purposes 

During  the  pr>K-eedlngs  Mr  Robert  M 
Speer,  of  Pennsylvania,  made  the  point  of 
order  that  certain  Members  holding  stock  In 
national  banks  were  n.it  entitled  to  vote 
being  personally  Interested  In  the  pending 
question.  Mr  .'^peor  mentioned  three  Mem- 
bers .  who  were  officers  of  national  banks 
and  therefore,  as  he  held,  not  entitled  to  vote 
on  the  pending  question  .  .    : 

•  •  •  •  • 

The  Speaker,  in  ruling,  said: 

"  '.  .  a  question  arose  upon  the  amend- 
ment to  the  Constitution  changing  the  mode 
of  counting  the  votes  for  the  election  of 
President  and  Vice-President  The  rule  at 
that  time  was  peremptory  that  the  Speaker 
should  not  vote  except  In  the  case  of  a  tie. 
It  has  since  been  changed  The  vote.  If  the 
Chair  remembers  correctly,  as  handed  up  to 
Mr  Macon  was  83  in  favor  of  the  amendment 
and  42  opposed  to  it  The  amendment  did 
not  have  the  necessary  two-thirds  and  the 
rule  absolutely  forbade  the  Speaker  to  vote. 
and  yet  he  did  vote,  and  the  amendment 
became  engrafted  in  the  Con.stltutlon  of  the 
United  States  upon  that  vote;  and  he  voted 
upon  the  distinct  declaration  that  the  House 
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had  no  right  to  adopt  any  rule  abridging  the 
right  of  a  Member  to  vote;  that  he  voted  upon 
his  responsibility  to  his  conscience  and  to 
his  constituents;  that  although  that  rule  was 
positive  and  peremptory  it  did  not  have  any 
effect  upon  his  right.  He  voted,  and.  If  the 
Chair  remembers  correctly,  It  wa.s  attempted 
to  contest  afterwards  by  some  Judicial  process 
whether  the  amendment  was  legally  adopted. 
But  the  movement  proved  abortive,  and  the 
amendment  is  now  a  part  of  the  Constitution. 
Now.  the  question  comes  back  whether  or  not 
the  House  has  a  right  to  say  to  any  Mem- 
ber that  he  shall  not  vote  upon  any  question, 
and  especially  if  the  House  has  a  right  to  say 
that  If  147  Members  come  here,  each  own- 
ing one  share  of  national-bank  stock  (which 
there  is  no  law  to  prohibit  them  from  hold- 
ing), they  shall  by  reason  of  that  very  fact 
be  incapacitated  from  legislating  on  this 
whole  question. 

"If  there  is  a  majority  of  one  In  the  House 
that  holds  each  a  single  share  of  stock,  and 
It  tacapacltates  the  Members  from  voting, 
then  of  course  the  House  can  not  approach 
that  legislation;  It  stops  right  there.  •  •  • 
Now.  It  has  always  been  held  that  where  legis- 
lation affected  a  class  as  distinct  from  In- 
dividuals a  Member  might  vote.  Of  course 
everyone  will  see  the  Impropriety  of  a  sit- 
ting Member  In  the  case  of  a  contest  voting 
on  his  own  case.  That  Is  so  palpably  an  In- 
dividual personal  Interest  that  there  can  be 
no  question  about  It.  It  comes  right  down  to 
that  single  man.  There  is  no  class  in  the 
matter  at  all.  But  where  a  man  does  not 
stand  In  any  way  distinct  from  a  class,  the 
uniform  ruling  of  the  American  House  of 
Representatives  and  of  the  British  Parlia- 
ment, from  which  we  derive  our  rulings,  have 
been  one  way.  In  the  year  1871  .  .  .  when  a 
bill  was  pendlnig  In  the  British  House  of  Com- 
mons to  abolish  the  right  to  sell  commissions 
la  the  army,  which  officers  had  al'^ays  here- 
tofore enjoyed,  and  to  give  a  specific  sum 
of  money  to  each  army  officer  In  lieu  thereof, 
there  were  many  officers  of  the  army  mem- 
bers of  the  British  House  of  Commons,  as 
there  always  are,  and  the  point  was  made 
that  those  members  could  not  vote  on  that 
bill  because  they  had  immediate  and  direct 
pecuniary  Interest  In  it.  Tlie  House  of  Com- 
mons did  not  sustain  that  point,  because 
the  officers  referred  to  only  had  that  In- 
terest which  was  in  common  with  the  entire 
class  of  army  officers  outside  of  the  House — 
many  thousands  in  number. 

"Since  I  have  had  the  honor  of  being  a 
Member  of  this  Hou.se,  on  the  floor  and  In 
the  chair,  many  bills  giving  bounty  to 
soldiers  have  been  voted  on  here.  We  have 
the  honor  of  the  presence  on  this  floor  of 
many  gentlemen  distinguished  In  the  mili- 
tary service  who  -had  the  beneflt  of  those 
bounties  directly  and  indirectly.  It  never 
could  be  made  a  point  that  they  were  In- 
capacitated from  voting  on  those  bills.  They 
did  not  enjoy  the  benefit  arising  from  the 
legislation  distinct  and  separate  from  thou- 
sands of  men  In  the  country  who  had  held 
similar  positions.  It  was  not  an  Interest  dis- 
tinct from  the  public  Interest  in  any 
way.  •  •  •  And  the  same  with  pen- 
sions. •  •  •  And  further.  •  •  •  if  it  should 
be  decided  today  that  a  Member  who  holds 
a  share  of  national -bank  stock  shall  not  vote 
on  a  question  relating  to  national  banks, 
then  the  question  might  come  up  whether 
a  Member  interested  in  the  manufacture  of 
cotton  shall  have  the  right  to  vote  upo;i  the 
tarlfl  on  cotton  goods;  or  whether  a  Member 
representing  a  cotton  State  shall  vote  upon 
the  question  whether  cotton  shall  be  taxed, 
for  that  interest  Is  largely  represented  here 
by  gentlemen  engaged  in  the  planting  of 
cotto".  And  so  you  can  go  through  the  whole 
rouna  of  business  and  find  upon  this  floor 
geniiemej  who.  In  common  with  many  citi- 
zens outside  of  this  House,  have  an  Interest 
in  questions  before  the  House.  But  they  do 
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not  have  that  Interest  separate  and  distinct 
from  a  class,  and,  within  the  meaning  of 
the  rule,  distinct  from  the  public  interest. 
The  Chair,  therefore,  has  no  hesitation  In 
saying  that  he  does  not  sustain  the  point 
of  order  presented  by  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania   |Mr.  Speer]." 

From  Common's  Volumes: 

"3071.  In  determining  whether  the  per- 
sonal interest  of  a  Meniber  In  the  pending 
question  Is  such  as  to  disqualify  him  from 
voting  thereon  a  distinction  has  bee:»  drawn 
between  those  affected  individually  and 
those  affected  as  a  class.  The  question  as  to 
whether  a  Member  s  personal  interest  is  such 
as  to  disqualify  him  from  -.  otlug  is  a  question 
for  the  Member  himself  to  decide  and  the 
Speaker  will  not  rule  against  the  constitu- 
tional right  of  a  Member  to  represent  his 
constituency. — On  December  22,  1914.  the 
question  was  pending  on  agreeing  to  the 
resolution  (H.J.  Res  168)  proposing  an 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  prohibiting 
the  manufacture,  transportation,  and  sale  of 
intoxicating  liquor. 

"Mr.  Richmond  P.  Hobson,  of  Alabama, 
as  a  parliamentary  inquiry,  asked  If  the 
pecuniary  interest  of  Members  owning  stocks 
in  breweries,  distilleries,  or  saloons  was  such 
as  tc  disqualify  them  from  voting  on  the 
pending  question. 

"The  Speaker  said: 

"  "The  rule  about  that  Is  Rule  VIII: 

"  "Every  Member  shall  be  present  within 
the  Hall  of  the  House  during  Its  sittings 
unless  excused  or  necessarily  prevented;  and 
shall  vote  upon  each  question  put.  unless  he 
has  a  direct,  personal,  or  pecuniary  Interest 
in  the  event  of  such  question.' 

"  It  was  decided  alter  a  bitter  wrangle  In 
the  House  in  the  case  of  John  Qulncy  Adams, 
who  came  back  to  the  House  after  he  had 
been  President,  that  you  could  not  make  a 
Member  vote  unless  he  wanted  to.  It  has 
practically  been  decided  by  Speaker  Blaine 
in  a  most  elaborate  opinion  ever  rendered 
on  the  subject  that  each  Member  must  decide 
the  thing  for  himself,  whether  he  Is  suffi- 
ciently interested  pecuniarily  to  prevent  his 
voting.  It  must  affect  him  directly  and 
personally  and  not  as  a  member  of  a 
class  ...'.*•• 

"3072.  Where  the  subject  matter  before 
the  House  affects  a  class  rather  than  Individ- 
ual, the  personal  Interest  of  Members  who 
belong  to  the  class  Is  not  such  as  to  disqualify 
them  from  voting. 

"The  power  of  the  House  to  deprive  one 
of  its  Members  of  the  right  to  vote  on  any 
question  Is  doubtful. 

•'On  April  6,  1928,  the  House  agreed  to  a 
special  order  providing  for  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (H.R,  8927)  to  amend  the  act 
entitled  'An  act  to  promote  export  trade', 
apprt)ved  AprU  10,  1918. 

"Thereupon  Mr.  Florello  H,  LaOuardla,  of 
New  York,  propounded  as  a  parliamentary 
Inquiry  the  following: 

•"  "Mr.  Speaker.  I  rtse  to  propound  a  par- 
liamentary inquiry  relative  to  the  disquali- 
fication of  certain  Members  of  the  House  to 
vote  upon  this  measure.  •   •   • 

•"  "The  bUl,  If  enacted  Into  law.  will  result 
in  a  direct  beneflt  to  certain  now  known  cor- 
porations. This  bill  does  not  affect  all  corpo- 
rations In  the  United  States,  but  its  con- 
ceded piuTJOse  will  bring  advantages  and 
privileges  to  a  certain  small  group  of  corpo- 
rations now  In  existence.  I  desire  to  Inquire 
whether  a  Member  directly  Interested  In  that 
corporation  as  a  stockholder  comes  within 
the  prohibition  and  Intent  of  section  1  of 
rule  8  of  the  rtiles  of  this  Hotue  •  •  •.' 
•  •  •  •  • 

"The  Speaker  replied: 

"•  •  •  The  gentleman  from  New  York 
raises  the  question  whether  any  Member  of 
this  House  who  happens  to  be  interested  as 
a  stockholder  In  any  of  the  corporations 
which    may    be    affected    by    the    legislation 


provided  for  in  HJl.  8927  Is  qualified  to  vote 
on  the  bill.  •   •   • 

"•  •  •  Unquestionably  the  bill  before  us 
affects  a  very  large  class.  The  Chair  has  no 
inlomiatloi'.  as  to  how  many  stockholders 
there  may  be  in  these  various  rubber  com- 
panies. Tlie  Chair  would  be  surprised  If  there 
were  not  hundreds  of  thousands  of  American 
citizens  who  were  stockholders  in  these  com- 
panies specifically  referred  to  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Nex  York,  and  possibly  there  may 
be  a  very  large  number  of  others  who  are 
directly  Interested  in  the  outcome  of  this 
legislation. 

"Following  the  decision  of  Speaker  Blaine 
and  Speaker  Clark  the  Chair  is  very  clear 
upon  the  question  that  Members,  wiiether 
they  may  be  stockholders  or  not  In  any  of 
these  corporations,  have  a  perfect  right  to 
vote.  The  Chair  would  be  In  some  doubt  ais  to 
whether  It  would  be  within  the  pwwer  of  the 
Spealier  to  say  whether  a  Member  interested 
rriight  vote  or  not  in  any  case.  Certainly  It 
would  not  be  within  the  power  of  the  Chair 
to  deny  a  Member  the  right  to  vote  except 
in  the  case  where  the  legislation  applied  to 
one  and  only  one  corporation.  In  this  case  it 
applies  to  a  large  class.  The  Chair  Is  abso- 
lutely clear  In  his  mind,  and  In  response  tc 
the  Inquiry  of  the  gentleman  from  New  York 
holds  that  In  his  opinion  the  Members  of  the 
House,  whether  Interested  or  not,  have  the 
right  to  vote  on  this  partlctilar  meastire." 

Furthermore,  decisions  of  Speakers  of  the 
House  have  historically  put  the  ontis  on  the 
Individual  Member  as  to  whether  or  not  he 
had  a  conflict  of  Interest  on  a  particular 
vote.  Note  the  following  House  Precedents 
(Hinds  Volumes)  : 

'"5950.  The  Speaker  has  usually  held  that 
the  Member  himself  should  determine 
whether  or  not  his  personal  Interest  In  ■ 
pending  matter  should  cause  him  to  wlthhcdd 
his  vote.  On  March  2,  1877,  the  yeas  and  nays 
were  being  taken  on  a  motion  to  suspend  the 
rules  In  order  to  take  up  the  Senate  bill 
(No.  14)  to  extend  the  time  for  the  construc- 
tion and  completion  of  the  Northern  Pacific 
Railroad. 

"Dtirlng  the  call  of  the  roll  Mr.  WUliam  P. 
Frye,  of  Maine,  said  that  he  did  not  feel  at 
liberty  to  vote  on  the  bill  imtll  the  Chair 
had  ruled  upon  his  right  to  do  so.  since  he 
was  a  stockholder  In  the  road. 

"The  Speaker  said : 

"Rule  29  reads:  "No  Member  shall  vote 
on  any  question  In  the  event  of  which  he  is 
immediately  or  partlctilarly  Interested." 

"Having  read  this  rule,  It  is  for  the  g:entle- 
man  himself  to  determine  whether  he  shall 
vote,  not  for  the  caalr.  •   •   • 

"On  December  17,  1896,  the  House  was  con- 
sidering the  report  of  the  Committee  on 
Rules,  and  had  reached  the  portion  relating 
to  the  Committee  on  Elections,  the  pending 
question  being  an  amendment  olTered  by 
Mr.  William  L.  Terry,  of  Arkansas,  relating 
to  the  mode  of  considering  election  cases  in 
the  House. 

"As  the  vote  was  about  to  be  taken.  Mr  Jo 
Abbott,  of  Texas,  rising  to  a  parliamentary 
inquiry,  stated  that  his  seat  was  contested, 
and  that  he  had  an  Indirect  interest  in  both 
the  amendment  and  the  rule  Therefore  he 
asked  for  the  advice  of  the  Speaker 

"The  Speaker  said : 

"  "The  Chair  can  not  undertake  to  decide 
that  question.  The  gentleman  must  decide 
It  for  himself.  .  . ."  " 

""5951.  On  March  1.  1901.  the  House  had 
voted  by  yeas  and  nays  on  the  motion  to 
concur  In  the  Senate  amendments  to  the 
army  appropriation  bill,  when  Mr.  John  J. 
Lentz.  of  Ohio,  questioned  the  vote  of  Mr. 
John  A  T  Hull,  of  Iowa,  alleging  that  he  had 
a  persoual  Interest  in  the  pending  que<;tion, 
and  should  not  under  the  rule  be  allowed 
to  vote, 

"The  Speaker  said : 

"•  "But  the  gentleman  will  also  find  In  the 
Digest  that  It  Is  the  uniform  practice  that 
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each  gentleman  must  be  the  Judge  of  that 
for  himself.  The  Chair  overrules  the  point  of 
order  '  " 

■  5956  A  point  of  order  being  made  that  a 
Member  was  disqualified  for  voUng  by  a  per- 
sonal Interest,  the  Speaker  held  that  the 
Chair  might  not  deprive  a  Member  of  his 
constitutional  rights  to  represent  his  conatlt- 
uency — On  January  19.  1881,  the  Speaker 
announced  as  the  regular  order  of  business 
the  bin  of  the  House  (H.R.  4592)  to  facilitate 
the  refunding  of  the  national  debt.  The 
House  having  proceeded  to  Its  consideration. 
Mr.  Edward  H.  OlUette.  of  Iowa,  as  a  ques- 
tion of  order,  under  Rule  VIIl.  clause  1. 
made  the  fjolnt  of  order  that  Mr.  John  S 
Newberry,  of  Michigan,  was  not  entitled  to 
vote  on  the  pending  bill  or  any  amendment 
thereto,  basing  said  point  on  the  statement 
of  Mr  Newberry  that  he  was  a  stockholder 
and  director  In  a  national  bank,  and  that  as 
a  result  Mr.  Newberry  had  a  direct  personal 
or  pecuniary  interest'  In  said  bill. 

After  debate  the  Speaker  said : 

•The  Chair  must  be  governed  by  the  rules 
of  the  House  and  by  the  Interpretations 
which  have  been  placed  on  those  rules  in  the 
past  by  the  House  •  •  •  This  Is  not  a  new 
question.  It  was  brought  to  the  attention  of 
the  country  In  a  remarkable  manner  In  the 
Seventh  Congress  when  Mr  Macon,  then 
Speaker  of  the  House,  claimed  his  right  as  a 
representative  of  a  constituency  to  vtite  upon 
a  pending  question,  notwithstanding  there 
was  a  rule  of  the  House  to  the  contrary.  •  •  • 
The  Chair  Is  not  aware  that  the  House  of 
Representatives  has  ever  deprived  a  Repre- 
sentative of  the  right  to  represent  his  con- 
stituency. A  decision  of  the  Chair  to  that 
extent  would  be  an  act,  the  Chair  thinks, 
altogether  beyond  the  range  of  his  authority. 
The  Chair  doubts  whether  the  House  Itself 
should  exercise  or  has  the  power  to  deprive 
a  Representative  of  the  people  of  his  right 
to  represent  his  constituency.  The  history  of 
the  country  does  not  show  any  Instance  In 
which  a  Representative  has  been  so  deprived 
of  that  right". 

The  most  recent  Instance  when  this  Rule 
was  interpreted  to  the  same  effect  as  In  the 
above-quoted  decisions,  was  on  December  2. 
1975.  In  the  New  Tork  bonding  legislation. 
HJl   10481 

Mr.  Bauman.  "Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  a  par- 
liamentary Inquiry. 

The  Spkakeh.  "The  gentleman  will  state  his 
parliamentary  Inquiry. 

Mr.  Bauman.  "Mr.  Speaker,  clause  1.  rule 
VIII.  of  the  Rulee  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives reads: 

■  Every  Member  shall  be  present  within 
the  Hall  of  the  House  during  Its  sittings,  un- 
less excused  or  necessarily  prevented;  and 
shall  vote  on  each  question  put.  unless  he  has 
a  direct  personal  or  precautionary  Interest  In 
the  event  of  such  question.' 

"It  is  my  understanding  that  no  Member 
of  the  House,  under  this  rule.  Is  to  cast  a 
vote  If  he  or  she  personally  benefits  from  the 
legislation  on  which  the  vote  Is  cast. 

"My  purpose  at  this  point  Is  to  Inquire  of 
the  Chair  if.  under  this  rule.  It  would  be 
proper  for  any  Member  of  the  House  who. 
either  personally  or  whose  spouse  owns 
bonds  or  other  securities  by  the  city  of  New 
York  or  who  Is  indebted  to  any  bank  which 
holds  bonds  of  the  city  of  New  York  or  who 
la  personally  receiving  a  pension  or  other 
payments  from  the  city  of  New  York,  to  cast 
a  vote  on  H.R.  10481.  the  pending  legislation, 
or  any  amendments  or  procedural  questions 
relating  to  this  bill,  In  view  of  the  fact  that 
If  the  passage  <^i  this  bill  occurs,  that  Mem- 
bers  own  personal  financial  interest  would 
be  advanced'' 

Would  a  vote.  Mr  Speaker,  on  this  legis- 
lation constitute  a  conflict  within  the  rule 
relating  to  conflicts  of  Interesf  ' 

The  Speaker  "The  gentleman  from 
Maryland  i  Mr  Bauman »  has  addressed  an 
Inquiry   to   the   Chair   on   the   appl Nation   to 


pending  legUlatlon  of  rule  VIII.  clause  1. 
providing  that  each  Member  shall  vot«  on 
each  question  unless  he  has  a  direct  personal 
or  pecuniary  interest  therein  Speclflrally. 
the  gentleman  requires  whether  under  rule 
VIII  Members  holding  obligations  of  the 
State  or  city  of  New  York  and  agencies  there- 
of, or  having  other  financial  Intereata  depend- 
ent upon  the  fiscal  affairs  of  New  York,  are 
required  to  refrain  from  voting  on  H  R.  10481. 
authorizing  emergency  guarantees  of  obliga- 
tions of  States  and  political  subdivisions 
thereof,  and   for  other  purposes. 

"The  Chair  has  researched  the  application 
of  rule  vni.  clause  1,  In  anticipation  that 
the  inquiry  would  be  made,  and  desires  to 
address  two  fundament-al  Issues  The  first  Is 
the  nature  of  a  disqualifying  Interest  under 
the  rule,  and  the  second  Is  the  resporvslblllty 
to  enforce  Its  provisions. 

"The  Chair  would  first  note  that  H  R. 
10481,  as  reported  to  the  House.  Is  general 
legislation  affecting  all  States  and  their 
political  subdivisions.  While  It  may  be  urged 
that  the  passage  of  the  bill  Into  law  In  Its 
present  form  would  have  an  Immediate  effect 
on  only  one  State,  the  reported  bill  compre- 
hends all  States  and  territories.  The  Chair 
recognizes,  however,  the  possibility  that  the 
bill  may  be  narrowed  by  amendments  to  af- 
fect a  more  limited  class  of  private  and  gov- 
ernmental Institutions. 

"The  general  principle  which  the  Chair 
would  like  to  bring  to  the  attention  of  Mem- 
bers Is  cited  at  volume  8,  Cannon's  Prece- 
dents, section  3072.  as  follows 

"Where  the  subject  matter  before  the 
House  affects  a  class  rather  than  an  Individ- 
ual, the  personal  Interest  of  Members  who 
belong  to  the  class  Is  not  such  as  to  dis- 
qualify them  from  voting 

"Whether  a  Member  has  such  a  direct  per- 
sonal or  pecuniary  interest  In  a  matter  to  be 
voted  upon  as  to  prevent  him  from  voting 
(cl.  1.  Rule  VIII)  Is  a  matter  for  each  Mem- 
ber, and  not  for  the  Chair,  to  determine 

"Prior  to  consideration  of  a  bill  providing 
financial  assistance  to  States  and  political 
subdivisions,  the  Speaker  In  response  to  a 
parliamentary  inquiry  indicated  (1)  that  the 
bill  In  Its  reported  form  was  suflttclently  gen- 
eral In  scope  that  Members  owning  stock  or 
other  financial  obligations  in  a  particular 
municipality  would  merely  be  within  a 
class  of  similar  situated  individuals  whose 
p>ecunlary  interest  would  not  be  so  direct  as 
to  preclude  them  from  voting  on  the  bill  In 
that  form;  but  (2)  that  he  would  not  rule 
In  advance  upon  the  immediate  jjecunlary 
Interest  of  Members  called  upon  to  vote  In 
Committee  of  the  Whole  on  possible  amend- 
ments narrowing  the  bill's  scope  to  provide 
financial  assistance  only  to  that  particular 
municipality. 

"The  Speaker,  while  declining  to  rule  up>on 
the  potential  direct  pecuniary  interest  of 
Members  In  admendmenta  not  yet  offered, 
cited  rulings  of  prior  Speakers  for  the  In- 
formation of  all  Members  to  better  enable 
each  Member  to  determine  the  property  of 
his  own  vote. 

"Speaker  Longworth  held  on  that  occasion 
that  Members  holding  stock  In  nationwide 
corporations  possibly  aflected  by  the  pending 
bill  belonged  to  a  large  claaa  of  persons  hold- 
ing such  stock,  and  could  not.  therefore,  be 
dlsqviallfied  from  voting  on  the  bill  The 
Speaker  cited  with  approval  a  similar  de- 
cision by  Speaker  Clark,  noted  at  8  Cannon  s 
Precedents,  section  3071  The  legislation  In 
Issue  In  both  rulings  affected  not  one  cor- 
poration or  Institution  but  manv  "spread 
across  the  coxmtry.  as  do««  the  pending  blU 
In  Its  reported  form. 

"The  Chair  cannot  anticipate  what  amend- 
ments may  be  offered  to  the  pending  bill,  but 
would  suggest  that  Members  seeking  further 
guidance  as  to  the  nature  of  a  disqualifying 
Interest  consult  the  detailed  decisions  of 
Speaker  Blaine,  carried  at  volume  5.  Hinds' 
Precedents,  sections  5952  and  5955.  The  ques- 


tion as  to  the  enforcement  of  the  disquali- 
fication clause  hajs  been  squarely  addresed  in 
the  precedent*  heretofore  cited 

".Speaker  Clark  held  tlial  the  quesiloa 
whether  a  Member  s  interest  was  such  as  to 
dtsfiuallfy  him  from  voting  w.is  an  Issue  ioi 
the  Member  hlinself  to  decide  and  that  the 
S[>eaker  did  not  have  the  prerogative  to  riUe 
against  the  constitutional  right  of  a  Member 
representing  his  constituency.  Speaker 
Blaine  stated  that  the  power  of  the  House  to 
deprive  one  of  Its  .Meml)ers  of  the  right  to 
vote  on  any  question   was  doubtful 

"The  Chair  has  been  able  to  dUcover  only 
two  recorded  instances  in  the  history  of  tne 
House  of  Hfpre.sentatlves  where  the  .Speaker 
has  declared  Members  dlsqualUied  from  \ut- 
ing.  and  the  la.st  s.uh  decision  occurred  more 
than  100  years  ago. 

"Because  the  Chair  severely  doubts  his  au- 
thority to  deprlse  the  constitutional  right  of 
a  Member  to  vote,  and  becaiLse  he  has  at- 
tempted. In  response  to  this  Inquiry,  to  af- 
ford Information  for  the  guidance  of  Mem- 
bers, the  Chair  finds  that  each  Member 
should  make  his  own  determination  whether 
or  not  his  personal  interest  In  tlie  pending 
bin,  or  In  any  amendment  thereto,  should 
cause  him  to  withhold  his  vote. 

"The  Chair  accordingly  answers  the  par- 
liamentary Inquiry. 

Mr.  Bauman.  "lAr.  Speaker,  I  have  a  fur- 
ther parliamentary  Inquiry. 

"Based  on  the  Chair's  ruling,  would  It  the.T 
be  the  case  that  If  an  amendment  of  sub- 
stance Is  offered  narrowing  down  this  bill 
so  as  to  make  It  apply  only  to  New  "\'ork  City 
and  New  York  State  bonds,  obligations,  and 
loans,  a  question  may  then  arl.'se  regarding  a 
conflict  of  lntere.st  of  an  individual  Member 
who  has  such  an  Interest  and  attempts  to 
vote?" 

The  Speaker  "Under  the  ruling  the  Chair 
has  made,  that  Is  a  deterinlnatu  n  for  the  In- 
dividual Member.  All  the  precedents  the  Chair 
has  been  able  to  find  for  more  than  the  I'X) 
years  last  past  follow  that  line  '" 

Mr  Bauman  "A  further  Inqulrv.  Mr  Spe  ik- 
er:  Theti  I  assume  t!;at  a  point  of  order  micJ« 
by  any  Individual  Members  acaln.^t  another 
Member  wlio  may  ha-,  e  such  Interest  and  at- 
tempts to  vote  would  not  lie?" 

The  SpF.AKrR  "The  Chair  would  not  sus- 
tain the  point  of  order  If  he  were  In  tht 
Chair,  but  the  Chair  Is  not  going  to  ptuw  on 
what  might  happen  In  hypothetical  situa- 
tions during  the  5-mlnute  rule." 

Mr.  Bauman  "I  thank  the  Chair  for  hH 
Indulgence". 

Only  the  Member  Is  competent  to  decide 
on  a  given  Issue,  whether  hU  motivation  in 
voting  a  certain  way  Is  in  the  National  Inter- 
est or  In  his  own  personal  Interest  For  Com- 
mon Cau.se  to  contend  that  Congressman 
Slkes  was  motivated  by  his  pyersonal  Interest 
rather  than  the  National  Interest  In  voting 
for  a  Defen.se  Appropriation  hill  (on  whicb 
the  vote  for  passage  was  350-to-43)  .  Is  pat- 
ently ridiculous 

The  August  6,  1974  vote  alluded  to  by 
Common  Catise  was  a  $82,096,297,000  I>e!fenM 
Appropriation.^  bill  which  called  for.  amon; 
other  things,  the  third  Increment  purchase 
of  A  10  aircraft  from  PalrchUd  Industries. 
The  contract  to  build  the  A-10  aircraft  (Con- 
tract Number  F  33  657  73C  -0500)  was  Rlgned 
bv  Falrchlld  on  January  10.  1973.  and  by  the 
US.  Air  Force  o:;  March  1.  1973.  EfTectlv* 
date  of  the  contract  was  January  1.  1973.  a 
year  and  a  half  hrfore  the  vote  complained 
of  by  Convmon  Cause  Repre.sentatlve  Slkee 
had  no  Influence  on  the  awarding  of  the  con- 
tract The  record  shows  that  Palrchlld  re- 
ceived Its  A  -10  contract  on  the  basis  of  a  fly- 
off  competition,  not  through  any  "legisla- 
tive action  or  Improper  Influence".  The  legto- 
latUe  action  Involved  merely  approved  the 
technical  decision  which  had  previously  been 
made  by  mUltary  experts  and  the  Hou» 
Armed  Service*  Committee. 
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.\lr  Slkes'  record  clearly  shows  that  he  was 
also  supportive  of  other  mUltary  systems 
manufactured  by  companies  In  which  he 
held  no  stock.  He  has  always  been  an  active 
supporter  of  National  Defense  during  his  36 
years  In  Congress 

In  any  event,  the  percentage  of  ownership 
and  the  number  of  shares  Involved  are  so 
small  and  the  Falrchlld  Interest  In  the  over- 
all appropriation  bill  was  so  relatively  small 
(172  Million  In  an  $82  Billion  appropriation 
bin  I  that  no  reasonable  person  could  con- 
clude that  Representative  Slkes'  stock  own- 
ership Influenced  hU  vote.  His  personal  in- 
terest In  voting  for  any  particular  bill  was 
mlnlscule 

P^irthermore.  Representative  Slkes'  pur- 
cha.=e  of  the  Ft^x-k  tcxjk  place  more  than  ten 
years  before  his  vote  on  the  appropriations 
bin  in  question. 

Common  Cau.se  attempts  to  pKsrtray  Mr. 
Bikes'  vote  as  unethical  conduct  It  Is  absurd 
for  Common  Cause  to  criticize  a  Member  of 
Congress  for  voting  on  a  military  appropria- 
tions bill — where  he  owns  only  a  mlnlscule 
I)ercentage  of  Uie  stock  of  a  company  covered 
In  an  appropriations  bill.  This  Is  analogous 
to  saving  a  Member  Is  guUty  of  unethical 
conduct  In  voting  for  a  reduction  In  taxes 
because  he,  hlm-self,  Is  a  taxpayer  and  will 
benefit  from  his  action,  or  In  voting  for  a 
pay  raise  for  government  officials.  Including 
Members  of  Congress;  or  a  Veterans'  Benefit 
Bill  when  the  Member  Is  a  Vet^eran. 

ni  Allegation  of  receipt  of  personal  benefit 
in  the  sponsorship  of  legislation  affecting 
Santa  Rosa  Island 

Common  Caii.se  charges  that : 

.  .  In  1961-1962  Representative  Slkes 
Sfwnsored  legislation  .  .  .  which  removed  re- 
strictions on  the  commercial  development 
of  land  In  Florida  on  which  he  and  several 
business  associates  held  a  99-year  lease.  FYom 
1962  through  at  least  1972,  the  company  In 
which  he  held  stock  received  Income  from 
that  land.  In  using  his  position  as  a  Member 
of  Congress  In  this  way,  and  receiving  a  t>ene- 
flt  for  himself.  Representative  Slkes  has  vio- 
lated Hou.se  Rule  XLIIKS)  and  Section  6  of 
the  Code  of  Ethics  for  Government  Service, 
72  Stat.  pt.  2  B12  (1958)." 

WhUe  wc  will  refute  the  substance  of 
Common  Cause's  charges  In  this  regard.  It  Is 
not  necessary  that  we  do  so.  because  the 
charges  themselves  have  no  legal  basis  what- 
soever. 

Common  Cause  charges  Representative 
Slkes  with  violation  of  House  Rule  XLIII  (3) 
for  activities  which  allegedly  took  place  In 
1961  and  1962.  The  Rule  In  question  did  not 
come  Into  existence  until  1968.  The  U.S. 
Constitution.  Article  I,  Clause  3  states:  "No 
Bin  of  Attainder  or  ex  post  facto  law  shall 
be  passed".  Furthermore,  the  House  Rules 
relating  to  the  Committee  on  Standards  of 
Official  Conduct  state  In  19(f)  f3).  "No  In- 
vestigation shall  be  undertaken  of  any 
alleged  violation  of  a  law.  rule,  regulation, 
or  standard  of  conduct  not  in  effect  at  the 
time  of  the  alleged  violation". 

Common  Cause  further  claims  that  Rep- 
resentatives Slkes  violated  Section  5  of  the 
Code  of  Ethics  for  Government  Services,  72 
Stat.  Pt.  2.  B-12  (1968).  Since  this  Code  of 
Ethics  embodied  In  House  Concurrent  Res- 
olution 176  expired  on  August  23.  1968.  It 
could  not  F>osslbly  apply  to  activities  which 
took  place  In  1961  and  1962. 

For  these  reasons,  this  section  of  Com- 
mon Cause's  complaint  should  be  totally 
rejected  by  the  Committee. 

In  addition  to  Its  complaint  being  fatally 
defective  from  a  legal  standpoint.  Common 
Cau.se  has  distorted  what  actuaUy  happened 
In  connection  with  this  land.  The  facts 
clearly  show  that  Common  Cause's  charges 
are  untrue 

There  was  no  "influence  Improperly 
exerted",  as  Common  Cause  aUegee.  The  leg- 
islation was  suppKjrted  by  the  Department  of 


Defense,  the  House  and  Senate  Armed  Serv- 
ices Committees,  both  U.S.  Senators  from 
Florida  and  Okaloosa  County.  Florida,  as  well 
as  Representative  Slkes. 

Because  this  matter  Is  so  complex.  Com- 
mon Cause  has  been  able  to  highlight  some 
facts,  overlook  others,  and  distort  stlU  others, 
to  make  It  appear  that  Representative  Slkes 
has  been  guilty  of  unethical  conduct. 

By  Its  very  definition,  "unethical  conduct" 
presupposes  an  Intention  to  do  something 
wrong.  An  objective  analysis  aUows  no  other 
conclusion  but  to  exonerate  Congressman 
fc^ikes  from  Common  Cause's  vicious  allega- 
tions. 

THE  background 

Santa  Rosa  Island,  about  45  miles  long  and 
from  one-quarter  to  one-half  a  mUe  wide, 
lies  along  the  upper  Gulf  coast  of  Florida. 
Prior  %o  1928,  the  Island  was  owned  by  the 
United  States.  During  that  year  all  of  the 
Island,  with  the  exception  of  the  Fort  Pickens 
Military  Reservation,  "was  sold  by  the  War 
Department  to  Escambia  County,  Florida,  for 
$10,000. 

In  1937  Escambia  County  conveyed  to  the 
Department  of  the  Interior  without  cost  all 
of  Santa  Rosa  Island  except  Fort  Pickens. 
It  was  li:t€nded  that  the  Department  of  the 
Interior  would  develop  the  island  for  park 
a::d  recreational  purposes  Little  was  done, 
however,  and  In  1941  the  Department  of  the 
Interior  conveyed  the  eastern  half  of  the 
Island  to  the  War  Department  for  use  as  a 
part  of  Eglin  Field.  This  consisted  of  some 
4.700  acres  which  Included  the  acreage  sub- 
ject to  the  legislation  referred  to  by  Com- 
mon Cause. 

The  boundary  line  between  Escambia  and 
Okaloosa  Counties  was  later  changed.  Upon 
payment  by  Okaloosa  County  to  Escambia 
County  of  $10,000.  Okaloosa  County  acquired 
sovereigiity  of  the  eastern  part  of  the  Island 
which  includes  the  land  to  which  the  leg- 
l-slatloii  mentioned  In  Common  Cause's  com- 
plaint referred 

In  1948  a  law  (P.L.  80-885)  was  enacted 
authorizing  the  conveyance  of  certain  of 
these  lands  owned  by  the  United  States  to 
Okaloosa  County.  Florida.  Pursuant  to  this 
authorization,  the  Secretary  of  the  Army 
made  the  conveyance  to  Okaloosa  County 
subject  to  certain  restrictions.  Including  the 
following; 

( 1 )  Use  of  the  land  by  the  county  or  Its 
lessees  could  be  made  only  for  such  pubUc 
recreational  purposes  as  the  county  deemed 
to  be  In  the  public  interest,  with  reverter  of 
title  to  the  United  States  In  the  event  the 
projjerty  was  not  used  for  this  purpose  or 
was  used  for  other  purposes; 

(2)  Restriction  against  alienation  of  title 
except  to  the  Unlt-ed  States  or  any  agency 
of  the  State  of  Florida;  and 

(3)  The  right  of  the  United  States  to  use 
the  property  In  the  event  of  a  national  emer- 
gency without  rental  or  other  payments  to 
Okaloosa  County,  but  subject  to  existing  pri- 
vate rights  and  to  payment  of  Just  compen- 
sation to  others.  Including  owners  and 
les.sees  Involved  for  taking  control  over  Im- 
provements on  the  property. 

A\ithorlzed  public  recreational  purposes 
defined  In  the  conveyance  and  enabling  leg- 
islation included  erection  and  c^>eratlon  by 
private  persons,  for  profit,  of  houses,  hotels, 
restaurants,  cafes,  bathhouses,  casinos,  night- 
clubs, and  other  enterprises  and  usages  usual 
to  beach  resorts  and  resort  housing  develop- 
ments. 

By  special  act  of  the  1953  Florida  Legisla- 
ture, the  Okaloosa  Island  Authority  was 
created  as  an  Instrumentality  of  the  county 
vested  with  administrative  p'O^'ers  over  the 
portion  of  Santa  Rosa  Island  owned  by  the 
county.  Prop>erty  was  leased  to  private  per- 
sons by  the  county  In  an  effort  to  stimulate 
the  economy  of  the  area.  Some  hotels,  motels, 
ajjartments.  private  beach  cottages,  restau- 
rants, auto  service  stations  and  various  other 


types  of  resort  businesses  were  built  there 
under  99-year  leases  with  the  county,  with 
an  option  to  renew  for  another  99  years. 

The  Okaloosa  Island  Authority  found  that 
the  restrictions  In  Its  deed  were  obstacles  In 
marketing  bonds  for  development  of  the 
three-mile  strip,  and  In  obtaining  FHA  and 
VA  or  conventional  mortgage  loans. 

Efforts  to  overcome  these  impediments 
failed,  so  the  Okaloosa  Island  Authority 
adopted  a  resolution  directing  its  attorney 
to  seek  the  assistance  of  Congressman  Slkes 
in  having  these  restrictions  removed.  This 
attorney.  Joseph  R.  Anderson,  in  an  affidavit 
(a  copy  of  which  is  attached  hereto  as  an  ap- 
pendix) states  as  follows; 

"I  contacted  Congressman  Slkes  and  ex- 
plained to  him  the  Okaloosa  Island  Author- 
ity's problem  and  advised  him  that  the  three- 
mile  strip  on  Santa  Rosa  Island  cotild  not 
be  effectively  developed  unless  a  special  Act 
was  passed  by  the  Congress  removing  the  re- 
strictions described  above.  He  understood 
the  problem  and  he  introduced  a  Bill  in  the 
House  to  remove  the  restrictions  and  there- 
by to  give  Okaloosa  County  a  free  and  unen- 
cumbered title  to  the  land. 

"In  all  of  my  communications  with  Con- 
gressman Slkes.  there  was  no  discussions 
concerning  the  two  small  detached  islands 
east  of  Santa  Rosa  Island  Immediately  ad- 
jacent to  the  New  East  Pass  All  of  our  con- 
versations concerned  the  three-mile  strip 
located  on  Santa  Rosa  Island  West  of  Destm 
and  West  of  the  New  East  Pass  . 

"(H)  Is  action  In  sponsoring  legislation 
to  remove  the  restrictions  was  entirely  for 
the  benefit  of  Okaloosa  County  and  related 
only  to  the  three-mile  strip  of  property  on 
the  main  Santa  Rosa  Island  across  from  Fort 
Walton  Beach". 

It  Is  important  to  note  that  the  Initiative 
for  this  legislation  came,  not  from  Congress- 
man Slkes,  but  rather,  from  the  Okaloosa  Is- 
land Authorty. 

When  queried,  the  Department  of  Defense 
stated  that  it  no  longer  required  the  use  of 
the  property  In  the  event  of  a  National 
emergency,  and  that  there  was  no  need  to 
retain  a  right  of  reverter  or  the  other  re- 
strictions. 

As  every  Congressman  would  do  Repre- 
sentative Slkes  went  to  Legislative  Counsel 
and  gave  them  the  general  guidelines  and 
asked  them  to  draft  a  bUl  to  solve  Oka- 
loosa County's  problem.  HR  7932  (Which 
superseded  H.R.  7696)  was  prepared  and  In- 
troduced. I  See  Common  Cause  Attachment 
"R"). 

Common  Cause's  complaint  gives  the  im- 
pression that  the  corporation  In  which  Rep- 
resentative Slkes  held  stock,  the  CBS  Devel- 
opment Company,  had  a  lease  on  Santa  Roea 
Island.  Such  is  not  the  case.  The  land  leased 
by  CBS  Development  Company  is  nearly  six 
miles  from  Santa  Rosa  Island  and  separated 
from  It  by  EgUn  Air  Force  Base  and  John  C. 
Beasley  State  Park.  (See  map.  Common 
Cause  Attachment  "J").  The  CBS  Develop- 
ment leases  were  on  the  "two  small  detached 
Islands  Blast  of  Santa  Rosa  Island  immedi- 
ately adjacent  to  the  New  East  Pass"  referred 
to  by  Mr.  Joseph  R.  Anderson  In  his  affidavit 
as  quoted  above.  It  should  be  noted  that  the 
legislation  referred  to  by  Common  Cause 
noade  no  mention  of  that  land  where  the  CBS 
Development  Company's  lease  was  located.  It 
did,  however,  refer  back  to  the  Public  Law 
enacted  In  1948. 

To  understand  the  distinction  between  the 
CBS  land  and  the  land  on  Santa  Rosa  Island, 
some  background  data  is  necessary. 

In  1956  one  Flnley  B.  Duncan  acquired  a 
99 -year  lease  and  an  option  for  a  89 -year  re- 
newal from  the  Okaloosa  Island  Authority 
for: 

"All  that  ptwtlon  of  land  which  formerly 
comprised  a  part  of  Santa  Rosa  Island,  that 
lies  East  of  the  New  East  Pass  Channel " 

For  this  lease,  Mr.  Duncan  agreed  to  pay 
the  sum  oif  $100.00  and  an  annual  rental  of 
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2 '4  T  of  the  erosfl  income  of  the  lessee's  busi- 
ness operations  o;;  said  premises,  or  the  sum 
of  91000,  whichever  waa  greater.  This  hardly 
Indicates  that  a  very  high  value  was  placed 
on  this  land.  The  lease  to  Duncan  further 
stated : 

"The  Authority  has  no  responsibility  or 
obligation  for  the  construction  of  roads, 
utilities  or  grading  of  land.  It  having  been 
determined  by  the  Authority  that  the  nature 
of  the  land  hereby  leased  does  not  permit 
development  and  in  the  same  manner  as  con- 
templated by  the  present  master  plan". 

In  July.  1959,  the  CBS  Development  Com- 
pany, a  corporation  In  which  Representative 
Slices  was  one  of  the  stockholders,  acquired 
this  lease  from  Mr.  Duncan. 

It  Is  Important  fes  emphasize  that  this 
property  was  not  partW  Santa  Rosa  Island 
proper.  A  storm  in  1938Sseparated  this  land 
from  Santa  Rosa  Island  proper  and  formed 
the  two  small  Islands.  Natiliesubsequently 
Joined  these  two  Islands  and  manexed  them 
to  the  mainland.  In  1961,  and  ^ell  before, 
this  land  was  referred  to  as  Holiday  Isle,  and 
not  considered  a  part  of  Santa  Rosa  Island. 

The  County's  development  plans,  which 
gave  rise  to  the  request  for  legislation  to  re- 
move the  restrictions,  envisioned  only  that 
three-mile  strip  of  Santa  Rosa  across  the 
inlet  from  the  town  o>f  Fort  Walton  Beach. 
They  considered  the  CBS  land  across  the 
East  Pass  as  being  virtually  worthless. 

In  his  affidavit  (a  copy  of  which  Is  attached 
as  an  appendix  hereto),  Joseph  R.  Anderson, 
who  at  the  time  in  question  was  attorney 
for  the  Okaloosa  Island  Authority,  stated  as 
follows  regarding  this  property: 

"The  Okaloosa  Island  Authority  had  very 
little  concern  with  those  two  small  Islands 
since  they  had  no  Intrinsic  value  at  that 
time  and  there  was  no  Intention  by  the  Au- 
thority to  develop  them.  In  fact,  the  lease 
provided  that  Mr.  Duncan  would  do  all  of  the 
development  and  the  Island  Authority  would 
have  no  obligations  of  any  kind  in  regard  to 
the  development  of  these  small  islands  If,  In 
fact,  they  existed  within  the  authority  of  the 
Okaloosa  Island  Authority." 

The  fact  that  the  lease  of  these  Islands  to 
Mr.  Duncan  was  for  so  little  money  gives 
some  Idea  of  the  value  attached  to  them  by 
the  Island  Authority,  whose  development 
plans  were  concentrated  on  that  port  of 
Santa  Rosa  Island  across  from  Fort  Walton 
Beach. 

All  correspondence  and  discussions  by  the 
Okaloosa  Island  Authority  regarding  the  leg- 
islation refer  to  the  thre»i-mlle  strip  on 
Santa  Rosa  Island.  Representative  Slkes'  in- 
structions to  Legislative  Counsel  referred  to 
this  land  on  Santa  Rosa  Island. 

The  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Army 
to  the  Chairman  of  the  House  Armed  Serv- 
ices Committee  dated  August  19,  1961,  sup- 
porting the  legislation,  refers  to  "875  acres, 
more  or  less,  on  Santa  Ro3a  Island".  (Em- 
phasis added]. 

The  title  to  the  bill  Itaelf  states  Its  pur- 
pose was  "to  repeeJ  that  portion  reserving 
to  the  United  States  the  right  to  take  con- 
trol of  certain  real  property  situated  on 
Santa  Rosa  Island,  Florida,  during  a  na- 
tional emergency.  .  .".  (See  Common  Cause 
Attachment  Q.) 

In  testimony  before  the  House  Armed 
Services  Committee,  Laura  Cross  of  the  Of- 
fice of  the  Chief  Engineers,  U.S.  Army,  states 
in  part: 

"This  legislation  would  amend  the  Act  of 
July  2,  1948,  so  as  to  repeal  portions  related 
to  residual  rights  of  the  United  States  In 
that  land  on  Santa  Ro^a  Island,  Florida 
which  Is  under  ownership  of  the  County  of 
Okaloosa."  (Emphasis  added). 

The  Report  from  the  House  Armed  Serv- 
ices Committee  (Report  #1021  dated  Au- 
gust 23.  1961),  to  accompany  H.R.  7932, 
states  the  Bill's  purpose  was  to  amend  the 
Act  of  July  2,  1948,  "so  as  to  repeal  portions 


thereof  relating  to  residual  rights  in  certain 
land  on  Santa  Rosa  Island.  Florida  .  .  ." 
(Emphasis  added). 

The  Report  states  further : 

"The  purpose  of  H.R.  7932  is  to  repeal  cer- 
tain portions  of  the  Act  of  July  2.  1948  (62 
Stat.  1229)  in  order  to  release  residual  In- 
terests of  the  United  States  In  certain  land 
on  Santa  Rosa  Island,  Florida".  (Emphasis 
added) .  (See  Common  Cause  Attachment  T) . 

A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Army  to 
tlie  Director  of  the  Budget  dated  October  17, 
1962  refers  to  "a  tract  of  land  containing  ap- 
proximately 875  acres  on  Santa  Rosa  Island 
in  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  off  the  Florida 
coast  .  . .".  (Emphasis  added) . 

Representative  Slkes'  testimony  before  the 
House  Armed  Services  Committee  m  support 
of  H.R.  7932  (Common  Cause  Attachment  S) 
refers  to  "activities  on  the  island"  and  the 
fact  that  "FHA  and  VA  will  not  go  Into  the 
Island  .  .  .".  (Emphasis  added).  T\\e  entire 
discussion  with  the  Committee  relates  to  the 
land  on  Santa  Rosa  Island.  In  response  to  a 
question  by  a  member  of  the  Committee  as 
to  what  land  was  covered  by  the  bill,  Mr. 
Slkes  said: 

"The  whole  Island  is  not  involved.  There 
are  about  30  miles  of  this  Island  that  still 
belongs  to  the  Federal  Government,  and  Is 
not  affected  by  this  bill  whatever.  All  that  is 
effected  Is  the  3-mlle  strip  of  the  Island  .  .  .". 

The  point  is  made  repeatedly  during  this 
hearing  that  the  legislation  only  related  to  a 
3-mlle  strip  on  Santa  Rosa  Island. 

During  House  consideration  of  H  R.  7932 
It  was  referred  to  as  a  bill  to  repeal  portions 
of  the  1948  Act  "relating  to  residual  rights  In 
certain  land  on  Santa  Rosa  Island.  Florida" 
(Emphasis  added). 

During  the  Senate  debate  on  H  R.  7932. 
Senator  Wayne  Morse  of  Oregon,  who  sup- 
ported the  bin,  stated: 

•The  effect  of  H  R.  7932,  taken  together 
with  Public  Law  885  ...  Is  to  convey  a 
fee  simple  interest,  free  of  any  Govern- 
ment restriction  to  a  parcel  of  real  estate 
comprising  875  acres  on  the  Island  of  Santa 
Rosa,  which  lies  along  the  Upper  Gulf  Coast 
of  Florida".    (ESnphasls  added). 

Senator  Morse  subsequently  stated  In  the 
debate  that  "this  property  constitutes  a 
strip  of  beach  about  3  miles  long  and  one- 
quarter  to  one-half  a  mile  wide  .  .  .". 

It  should  be  noted  that  both  Florida 
Senators  Smathers  and  Holland  supported 
H.R.  7932. 

When  H.R.  7932  was  sent  back  to  the 
House  with  Senate  amendments  (which 
were  agreed  to  by  the  House ) ,  Congressman 
Rivers  of  South  Carolina,  who  was  manag- 
ing the  bill,  said  the  bill  "would  authorize 
the  Secretary  of  the  Army  to  convey  to 
Okaloosa  County,  Florida,  all  the  residua] 
Interest  of  the  United  States  in  a  portion 
of  Santa  Rosa  Island,  Florida".  (Emphasis 
added ) . 

From  all  of  the  above.  It  Is  evident  that 
everyone  who  had  anything  to  do  with  this 
legislation.  Including  Representative  Slkes, 
Intended  that  the  bill  relate  to  a  3-mlle 
portion  of  Santa  Rosa  Island  across  from 
Fort  Walton  Beach.  Santa  Rosa  Island  Is 
over  45  miles  long.  It  Is  also  evident  that 
no  one  made  any  reference  to  that  prop- 
erty leased  by  the  CBS  Development  Com- 
pany, known  as  Holiday  Isle,  which  was  not 
connected  to  Santa  Rosa  Island  and  was 
nearly  six  miles  away  from  the  3-mlle  strip 
In  question  and  separated  from  It  by  John 
C.  Beasley  State  Park  and  EgUn  Air  Force 
Base  and  a  navigable  channel. 

The  deed  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Army 
prepared  pursuant  to  the  bill  enacted  In 
1862  did.  m  fact.  Include  the  following 
language: 

".  .  .  and  all  that  portion  of  land  which 
formerly  comprised  a  part  of  Santa  Rosa 
Island  that  lies  East  of  the  New  Pass  Chan- 
nel." 

The  result  of  this  action  including  this 
land  In  the  conveyance,  did  not  have   the 


effect  of  giving  the  CBS  Development  Com- 
pany a  better  title  to  Its  land  CBS.  before 
and  after  the  enactment  of  the  leplslat  <  ; 
had  only  a  lease,  not  a  fee  Rlmple  title  Fee 
simple  title  now  resides  In  Okaloosa  County. 
Development  had  already  been  well  undfr 
way  on  this  CBS-leasod  land  on  Holiday 
Isle,  unimpeded  by  the  obstacles  complained 
of  by  the  Okaloosa  Island  Authority  with 
respect  to  Santa  Rosa  Island.  The  value  of 
this  land,  as  well  as  the  leases  thereon,  has 
Increased  over  the  years,  a.s  all  Florida  wa- 
terfront land  has.  but  as  a  result  of  factors 
Irrelevant  to  the  1962  deed  or  the  legislation. 

To  say  that  the  two  small  Islands  bene- 
fited from  the  1962  legislation  as  Common 
Cause  has  alleged.  Is  to  deny  obvious  facts 

Okaloosa  Island  Authority  records,  which 
have  at  all  times  been  available  to  newspaper 
and  television  reporters  as  well  as  to  Com- 
mon Cause,  clearly  show  that  CBS  Develop- 
ment Corporation  did  not  have  any  siibstan- 
tial  sales  until  five  years  after  the  legislation 
in  question  was  enacted.  Whether  there  was 
or  was  not  a  reverter  was  of  little  conse- 
quence to  CBS  and  its  development  of  the 
two  Islands.  The  development  of  these  islands 
was  undertaken  solely  by  CBS  and  was  In  no 
way  aided  by  the  Island  Authority  In  con- 
trast to  the  three  mile  strip  on  Santa  Rosa 
Island  where  the  development  was  done  by 
the  Authority.  The  principals  of  CBS  using 
their  own  savings  or  personally  guaranteeing 
corporate  Indebtedness  were  developing  the 
Islands  before  the  1962  legislation  was  en- 
acted and  continued  to  do  It  after  Its  pas.sage 

Development  of  the  two  small  Islands  wa« 
considered  ill  advised  by  most  local  business- 
men and  lenders,  not  because  of  the  reverter 
clause  in  the  title,  but  because  the  property 
was  considered  of  poor  quality  and  low-lying 
character,  which  made  development  difficult 
and  exjjenslve.  It  was  al.so  too  far  away  from 
populous  Fort  Walton  Beach  where  beach 
property  was  readily  available  on  the  three- 
mile  strip  and  elsewhere 

Only  after  con-slderable  expanse  and  de- 
velopment by  CB.S.  a  dramatic  rise  In  North 
Florida  real  estat«  values  and  an  aggressive 
sales  effort  by  a  local  real  estate  apency  for 
which  CBS  had  to  pay  a  10^",  fee.  did  any 
substantial  sales  occur.  (Even  at  that  the 
corporation  was  forced  to  do  Its  own  financ- 
ing). 

To  reiterate,  even  after  enactment  of  the 
legislation,  the  CBS  Development  Company 
held  only  a  leasehold  Interest,  not  a  fee- 
simple  title 

As  we  have  shown.  Common  Cause  was 
clearly  In  error  from  a  legal  standpoint  In 
charging  Mr  Slkes  with  violation  of  the  rules 
cited.  Even  If  such  rules  were  applicable,  for 
Repre.sentatlve  Slkes  to  be  puUty  of  unethical 
conduct,  he  would  have  had  to  Intend  to  u.se 
his  position  In  Congress  to  benefit  person- 
ally. The  facts  fall  totally  to  supp>ort  such  a 
contention. 

IV.  Allegation  that  Mr.  Slkes  improperly 
Influenced  the  establishment  of  the  First 
Navy  Bank: 

Response:  Common  Cause  in  its  complaint 
charges  that  Representative  Slkes  urged  the 
responsible  Stat©  and  Federal  government 
officials  to  authorize  the  establishment  of 
the  First  Navy  Bank  at  the  Pensacola  Naval 
Air  Station.  Common  Cause  states  further. 
"The  Bank  was  established  on  October  24. 
1973,  and  Representative  Slkes  was  an  Initial 
shareholder".  The  clear  Implication  of  the 
Common  Cause  statement  Is  that  Repre- 
sentative Sikes,  while  a  stockholder,  tried  Uj 
Influence  governmental  action  to  profit  per- 
sonally from  his  actlon.s  Such  Is  not  the  case. 

Representative  Slkes  did  contact  Federal 
and  State  authorities  In  support  of  the 
Bank's  application  for  a  charter,  but  this  is 
a  normal  constituent  service  rendered  by 
Congressmen.  At  the  time  Representative 
Slkes  made  these  contacts,  he  did  not  own 
any  stock  in  First  Navy  Bank,  nor  did  he 
have  any  financial  Interest  related  to  It  Qub- 
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sequently  he  did.  In  fact,  buy  some  of  the 
Bank's  stock  But  when  his  contacts  in  sup- 
port of  the  Bank  were  made,  in  both  In- 
Etatices  he  was  not  a  stockholder  for  the 
Bank's  stock.  Prior  to  Representative  Bikes' 
acquisition  of  stock,  the  Bank  received  a 
State  bank  charter  from  the  State  of  Florida. 

Representative  Slkes  did  not  violate  Rule 
XLnii3) ,  as  Common  Cau.se  char^'es.  because 
he  received  no  "compensation"  from  his  own- 
erj^hlp  of  First  Navy  stock.  (No  dividends 
^e;-e  ever  paid  to  him  on  this  stock.)  Fur- 
thermore, there  ha.s  been  no  showing  by 
Common  Cause  that  there  was  any  "Influence 
improperly  exerted  from  his  position  In  the 
Congress".  There  has  been  no  showing  by 
Common  Cause,  because  there  has  been  no 
Improper  Influence  exerted.  Representative 
Slkes  did  no  more  than  any  Congressman 
would  do,  in  being  of  service  to  his  constit- 
uents. 

In  fact,  the  decision  to  allow  the  First  Navy 
Bank  to  locate  on  the  Navy  Base  was  made  by 
the  Acting  Controller  of  the  Navy  and  con- 
firmed by  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy.  His 
memorandum  (a  copy  of  which  we  would 
like  to  have  made  a  part  of  the  Record  i  and 
the  Secretary  of  the  Navys  confirmation, 
which  are  m  Navy  flies,  make  clear  that  the 
Navy  was  thoroughly  convinced  that  a  new 
bank  was  needed  on  the  Base.  Common  Catise 
states  that  this  was  the  first  full -service  bank 
established  on  a  Naval  Ba.se  This  may  be  true, 
but  for  years  there  have  been  full -service 
banks  on  Air  Force  and  Army  Bases. 

In  any  event,  there  was  nothing  improper 
or  unethical  In  Representative  Slkes'  actl%'l- 
ties  relating  to  this  bank. 

Conclusion:  Representatives  Slkes  would 
have  disclosed  everything  set  forth  herein 
from  the  Dome  of  the  Capitol,  by  loud  speak- 
er. If  he  had  thought  such  action  was  re- 
quired or  was  appropriate 

No  reasonable  man  would  care  If  Repre- 
sentative Slkes  voted  for  a  bill,  which  hun- 
dreds of  other  Representatives  and  Senators 
also  voted  for.  which  Included  funds  for  a 
company  In  which  he  had  a  few  shares  of 
stock  which  yleded  him  from  8150  to  $300  a 
year. 

No  reasonable  man  would  deny  Repre.senta- 
tlve Slkes  the  right  to  buy  a  few  shares  of 
stock  In  a  SUte  Bank  In  his  constituency. 

Finally,  we  should  weight  against  the  face- 
less accu.sers  and  the  nlt-plcklnp  allegations 
which  Common  Cause  has  produced,  the 
thirty  years  of  unimpeachable  public  sen'lce 
bv  a  man  elected  by  constituents,  and  not 
self-appointed. 

The  real  question  underlying  all  of  this  Is, 
WHY?  These  charpes  are  a  ma-squerade  to 
Implement  the  Common  Cause  campaign,  as 
expres-sed  by  Its  Chairman  in  a  letter  to  Rep- 
resentative Slkes  (July  9,  1975),  "to  resign 
his  chairmanship  of  th"  Hou.se  Appropriation 
Subcommittee  on  Military  Construction"  (p. 
1  of  Complaint)  WHY  does  this  lobby  want 
this  resignation''  WHY  are  they  seekine  an- 
other Chairman?  WHY  are  they  spending 
their  time,  and  whose  money,  to  attack  one 
of  our  nation's  strongest  proponents  of  a 
strong  defense? 

Respectfully  submitted. 

Lawrence  J.  Hocan, 
Attorney  for  Congressman  Boh  Sikes. 

May  6,  1976 

Assistant  Secrftart  of  the  Navy. 

Washington.  DC. 
Findings   and  Determinations  Relative  to 

Banking   Services   at  Naval   Air   Station, 

Pensacola.  Pla 

An  unsolicited  proposal  has  been  received 
from  a  group  proposing  to  establish  a  bank 
to  be  known  as  the  "Bank  of  the  Blue  and 
Gold"  (hereinafter  referred  to  as  "Blue  and 
Gold"!  to  be  located  on-board  the  Naval  Air 
Station,  Pensacola.  Florida  A  proposal  has 
also  been  received  from  the  Florida  First  Na- 
tional   Bank    at    Pensacola    (hereinafter   re- 


ferred to  as  "Florida  First") ,  which  presently 
operates  a  banking  facility  at  the  NavEil  Air 
Station,  to  construct  a  new  building  to  house 
the  facility  and  to  continue  as  a  banking  fa- 
cility and  to  expand  the  present  services.  It 
is  tlie  policy  of  the  Department  of  Defense, 
as  contained  in  DODINST  1000.12  of  20  July 
1972,  not  to  p»ermlt  more  than  one  banking 
Institution  to  operate  on  a  military  installa- 
tion, except  in  "most  unusual  circum- 
stances". Accordingly,  only  one  of  the  two 
proposals  received  may  be  approved  by  the 
Navy.  The  DODINST  also  prescribes  an  order 
of  preference  In  which  banks  or  branch  banks 
rank  higher  In  order  of  preference  to  bank- 
ing facilities 

findings 

1  hereby  find  that: 

1 .  Florida  Ftrst  has  been  operating  a  bank- 
ing facility  at  the  Naval  Air  Station  since 
1941.  It  has  operated  this  banking  facility 
without  payment  of  rent  or  reimbursement 
for  logistical  support  because  in  earlier  years 
It  was  deemed  to  be  non-self-sustaining  and 
In  recent  years  because  the  Bank  has  Insisted 
It  Is  operating  at  a  loss  although  the  Treas- 

iry  Department  has  determined  otherwise. 
The  differences  arise  from  Treasury's  analy- 

is  of  Income  from  deposit  accounts.  Among 
c  ther  things.  It  is  asserted  that  the  bank  has 
:.ot  accurately  classified  accounts  that  are  at- 
tributable to  the  banking  facility.  In  earlier 
years,  the  bank  was  the  recipient  of  a  sizable 
Treasury  balance  to  compensate  for  Its  in- 
dicated los.ses. 

2  There  have  been  two  previous  attempts 
since  1964  by  another  banking  Institution  or 
banking  group  to  replace  the  Florida  First 
banking  facility.  Both  attempts  have 
prompted  Florida  First  to  propose  to  meet 
the  competing  group's  offer  and  to  substan- 
tially Improve  banking  service  although  the 
proposals  have  not  come  to  fruition.  In  1968 
when  the  position  of  Florida  First  on  the 
Naval  Air  Station  was  not  being  challenged 
by  an  Interest  of  another  banking  group  or 
Institution.  Florida  First  threatened  to  cease 
operating  the  banking  facility  If  It  should  be 
charged  rent  and  for  logistic  support  pro- 
vided by  the  Navy,  even  though  the  Treasury 
Department  had  determined  that  the  bank- 
ing facility  was  then  self-sustaining. 

3.  A  proposal  has  been  received  from  the 
Blue  and  Gold  for  the  establishment  of  a 
bank  at  the  Naval  Air  Station.  Florida  First 
ha.":  also  submitted  a  proposal  to  relocate  and 
expand  the  present  banking  facility.  Branch 
banking  is  prohibited  by  state  statute  in 
Florld.1  Although  Florida  First  Is  a  subsidi- 
ary of  the  Florida  National  Banks  of  Florida. 
Inc  .  tliere  has  been  no  indication  of  a  pro- 
posal to  organize  a  bank  by  that  group  to 
conduct  operations  on  NAS,  Pensacola.  Each 
of  the  proposals  provides  for  the  construc- 
tion of  a  new  bank  building  and  for  the  pay- 
ment of  the  fair  rental  value  of  the  land  to 
be  occupied  and  for  reimbursement  to  the 
Navy  for  any  necessary  logistic  support.  A 
comparison  of  the  items  set  forth  In  the  pro- 
posals which  varied  are  as  follows: 


Proposals 


Description 


Blue  and 
Gold 


Florida 
Rrst 


(a)  Bank  charter State  National 

(b)  Capitalization 1^37^,000  ^6,950,000 

(c)  Facilities: 

Building  (square  feet) 4,500  3,640 

Inside  teller  stations 2-6  4 

Diive-in  teller  stations 5  2 

Parking  spaces... 45-60  30.r 

(d)  Hours  of  operation '  0830-1700  »  0930-1400 

•  0900-1700 


>  Increased  by  Stale  (^mmissloner  ot  Banking  to  (500,000. 
!  '.  days  per  week 

'  Monday  to  Thursday. 
•  Fiiflay. 

4    The  Blue  and  Gold  proposal  Is  condi- 
tional based  on  obtaining  necessary  approval 


from  appropriate  authorities.  The  State 
Commissioner  of  Banking  has  approved  the 
application  of  the  Blue  and  Gold  subject  to 
certain  conditions.  Including  minimum  cap- 
italization of  $500,000  and  insurance  of  de- 
posits by  the  Federal  Dep>oslt  Insurance  Cor- 
poration. But  letter  dated  24  October  1972, 
FDIC  has  stated  that  it  is  prepared  to  ap- 
prove Federal  deposit  insurancie  "contingent 
upon  receipt  of  written  certification  or  assur- 
ance from  you  that  establishment  of  this 
bank  h£is  received  all  necessary  DOD  ap- 
provals under  Department  of  Defense  In- 
struction 1000.12  entitled  "Policies  and  Pro- 
cedures Governing  Banking  Institutions 
Serving  DOD  Personnel  on  Military  Installa- 
tion' ".  The  Increased  capitalization  has  been 
agreed  to  by  Blue  and  Gold  and  the  group 
has  assured  the  Navy  that  they  are  willing 
and  able  to  meet  any  capitalization  cxinsid- 
ered  nec^essary  by  the  State  of  Florida,  the 
FDIC  and  the  Department  of  the  Navy.  Most 
of  the  other  conditions  set  forth  in  the  con- 
ditional charter  have  already  been  met.  but 
a  final  charter  will  not  be  issued  until  the 
prop>osed  bank,  if  approved  by  the  Navy,  is 
ready  to  begin  operations. 

5.  The  Florida  First  proposal  is  also  con- 
ditional, based  on  the  Treasury  Department 
granting  the  banking  facility  autho-'lty  to 
make  and  service  loans  which  Is  presently 
unauthorized.  The  Treasury  Department  has 
Informally  Indicated  that  It  Is  not  willing  to 
authorize  the  making  of  loans  In  discussions 
with  the  President  of  Florida  First  he  Indi- 
cated to  NAVCOMPT  staff  members  that  the 
Bank  is  willing  to  proceed  without  this  au- 
thorization 

f!  Tlie  EMDD  policy  set  forth  in  DODINST 
1000.12  and  emt>odled  In  SECNAVTNST 
5381. IC  concerning  banking  institutions 
serving  personnel  on  Navy  and  Marine  <3orps 
installations,  provides: 

a  A  preference  for  a  full-service  bank  or 
branch  rather  than  a  banking  facility 

b.  Only  one  banking  institution  on  a  sta- 
tion, except  in  most  unusual  clrcumstancjes 

c.  A  preference  for  continuation  of  a 
banking  Irtstltutlon  which  has  been  estab- 
lished, except  for  situations  where  a  branch 
or  full -service  bank  is  proposed  In  lieu  of  a 
banking  facility,  in  which  case  preference  Is 
to  be  given  to  person*  oreanfrtng  a  proposed 
bank  If  comp>osed  of  directors  and  ofHcers 
then  operating  the  banking  facility  serving 
the  Installation 

7.  The  Chief  of  Naval  Training  has  stated 
that  the  banking  needs  of  military  personnel 
f active,  retired  and  transient)  and  ch-lllan 
personnel  abcwrd  the  Na^-a!  Air  Statlor  are 
not  now.  and  have  not  been  met  by  the  Flor- 
ida First  banking  facility  and  that  there  Is 
an  Immediate  need  for  a  modem,  naval- 
serrtce-orlented.  full-service  bank.  The  preis- 
ent  Naval  Air  Station  population  and  the 
growth  potential  clearly  Indicate  that  ample 
business  opportunity  exists  for  a  modem, 
aggressive  bank  which  c?ould  be  self- 
sustaining  and  profitable  Also,  that  oppor- 
tunities were  available  to  Florida  FL-.st  dur- 
ing the  past  31  years  to  prortde  Improved 
services,  had  they  taken  some  Initiative 
Instead,  Florida  First  seems  to  have  been 
constrained  by  a  conservative  norma val- 
servlce  policy  content  and  disposed  to  await 
Navy  Initiative  for  better  .services  and  appar- 
ently managed  by  a  group  unaware  of  the 
.services  required  to  be  rendered. 

8.  The  Commander.  Training  Air  Wing 
SIX,  the  Chief  of  Naval  Air  Training  and  the 
Chief  of  Naval  Training  have  recommended 
that  strong  consideration  be  given  to  the 
Blue  and  Gold  proposal 

9.  The  authorization  under  whlcdi  Florida 
First  Is  presently  operating  the  banking  fa- 
cility at  the  Naval  Air  Station  is  revocable  at 
any  time  without  notice  at  the  option  and 
discretion  of  the  Government.  Florida  First 
may  terminate  operations  of  the  banking  fa- 
culty provided  that  a  notice  in  wTltlng  is 
given  the  Treasury  Department  and  the  Com- 
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mandlng   Officer.    Naval    Air  Station.   PenBa- 
cola.  not  less  than  30  days  prior  to  the  cloelng 

date 

DETKRMINAnONS 

Upon  the  ba«ls  of  the  foregoing  findings. 
It  Is  hereby  determined  that  In  accordance 
with  Department  of  Defense  policies  and  pro- 
cedures governing  Banking  Institutions  Serv- 
ing DOD  personnel,  a»  set  forth  In  DOD  In- 
struction 1000  12,  dated  20  July  1972.  the 
Navy  Is  required,  under  prevailing  circum- 
stances, and  is  disposed  to  accept  the  Blue 
and  Oold  proposal  to  establish  a  state  char- 
tert-il  bank  at  the  Naval  Air  Station.  Notice 
of  thla  acceptance  shall  be  immediately 
transmitted  to  the  Blue  and  Oold.  to  the 
PDIC.  to  Florida  First  and  to  the  Oommand- 
In^  Officer.  NAS,  Penaacola.  Necessary 
arrangement.s  will  be  made  with  Florida 
First  and  the  Treasury  D^artment  to  pro- 
vide necessary  banking  services  In  the  transi- 
tion period  and  arrangements  will  be  made 
for  the  revocation  of  Treasury  authorization 
to  Florida  First  to  operate  the  banking  facil- 
ity and  for  revocation  of  the  license  to  Flor- 
ida First  by  the  Navy  to  operate  the  banking 
facility  at  NAS,  Pensacola.  This  proposed 
action  shall  have  been  coordinated  with  ap- 
propriate representatives  of  the  Office  of  the 
Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense  (Comptroller) 
and  the  Treasury  Department. 

ROBTOT  D.   Nebkn. 

Dated  Nov.  7,  1972. 


ArriDAvrr — State    op    Ploritia,    CouTrrr    or 
Dtn^AL 

Joseph  R.  Anderson,  after  first  being  duly 
sworn,  on  oath  says: 

My  name  Is  Joseph  R  Anderson.  I  am  a 
duly  authorized,  licensed  practicing  attor- 
ney at  law  with  offices  at  Port  Walton 
Beach,  Okaloosa  County.  Florida.  Shortly 
after  its  formation  by  the  Legislature  of 
the  State  of  Florida  in  1953,  I  became  Gen- 
eral Counsel  for  the  Okaloosa  Island  Au- 
thority. My  appointment  was  effective  In 
1955.  I  continued  as  General  Counsel  for 
that  body  until  It  was  abolished  by  the 
Florida  Legislature  In  1975.  Tlie  Okaloosa 
Island  Authority  was  created  to  administer 
certain  real  estate  located  on  Santa  Rosa 
Island  Ju.<;t  off  Fort  Walton  Beach,  Florida, 
and  particularly  a  certain  three  mile  strip  of 
land  located  within  the  eastern  third  of 
Santa  Rosa  Island. 

In  1959  It  became  apparent  to  the  Okaloosa 
Island  Authority  Governing  Board  that  the 
Santa  Rosa  Island  property  could  not  be 
effectively  developed  unle.ss  varlotis  loan 
agencies  such  as  FHA  and  the  Veterans 
Administration,  municipal  bonding  com- 
panies and  conventional  loan  companies 
could  make  loans  on  Santa  Rosa  Island  for 
residential  or  other  development  uses.  I 
made  several  trips  to  Jacksonville,  Florida 
and  Washington,  DC.  in  an  effort  to  con- 
vince these  agencies  of  the  necessity  of  their 
aid,  but  in  each  case,  such  aid  could  not 
be  had  untU  the  restrictions  on  the  title  of 
the  property  were  removed.  These  restric- 
tions concerned  the  use  of  the  property  only 
for  "recreational  purposes"  and  tt^  reverter 
claiise  that  provided  the  Santa  KTOa  Island 
could  be  returned  to  the  United  States  In 
the  event  of  war  or  national  emergency.  I 
reported  my  findings  to  the  Okaloosa  Island 
Authority  and  a  resolution  waa  passed  di- 
recting me  to  seek  the  assistance  of  Con- 
gressman Robert  L.  F  Slkes  of  the  First 
DLstrlct  of  Florida.  I  contacted  Congressman 
Slkes  and  explained  to  him  the  Okaloosa 
Island  Authority's  problem  and  advised  him 
that  the  throe  mile  strip  on  Santa  Rosa  Is- 
land could  not  be  effectively  developed  un- 
less a  special  Act  was  passed  by  the  Con- 
gress removing  the  restrictions  described 
above  He  understood  the  problem  and  he 
introduced  a  Bill  In  the  house  to  remove 
the  restrictions  and  thereby  to  give  Okaloosa 


County   a   free   and   unencumbered   title   to 
the  land 

In  all  of  my  communications  with  Con- 
gressman Slkes.  there  was  no  discussions 
concerning  the  two  small  detached  islands 
east  of  Santa  Roea  Island  Immediately 
adjacent  to  the  New  East  Pass  All  of  our 
conversations  concerned  the  three  mile  strip 
located  on  Santa  Roea  Island  west  of  Destln 
and  west  of  the  New  East  Pass 

According  to  my  best  recollection,  an  early 
lease  was  issued  by  the  Okaloosa  Island  Au- 
thority to  one  Flnley  B.  Duncan  In  the  mid- 
dle 1950's  for  the  two  small  unimproved  Is- 
lands then  existing  east  of  the  New  East 
Pass  across  from  Destln.  The  Okaloosa  Island 
Authority  had  very  little  concern  with  those 
two  small  Islands  since  they  had  no  In- 
trinsic value  at  that  time  and  there  wa.s 
no  Intention  by  the  Authority  to  develop 
them.  In  fact,  the  lease  provided  that  Mr 
Duncan  would  do  all  of  the  development 
and  the  Island  Authority  would  have  no  ob- 
ligations of  any  kind  In  regard  to  the  devel- 
opment of  these  two  small  Islands  If  In  fact. 
they  existed  within  the  authority  of  the 
Okaloosa  Island  Authority.  These  Islands 
had  been  formed  by  the  action  of  a  hurri- 
cane In  1938  when  the  New  East  Pa.ss  wa.-; 
formed  and  later  the  United  States  Armv 
Engineer  Corp  Improved  the  New  East  Pass 
to  provide  ready  access  by  water  to  and  from 
Eglln  Air  Force  Base  on  the  Gulf  of  Mexico 

Congressman  Slkes  and  I  are  not  particu- 
larly good  friends.  In  fact,  I  have  not  met 
Congressman  Slkes  face  to  fare  since  1969 
None  of  his  actions,  to  my  knowledge,  was 
based  on  any  friendship  or  personal  rela- 
tionship with  me  or  any  other  person  who 
was  a  member  of  or  related  to  the  Okaloosa 
Island  Authority  and  that  his  action  In 
sponsoring  legislation  to  remove  the  restric- 
tions was  entirely  for  the  benefit  of  Oka- 
loosa County  and  related  only  to  the  three 
mile  strip  of  property  on  the  main  Santa 
Rosa  Island  across  from  Port  Walton  Beach. 
Joseph  R.  Anderson 

Sworn  to  and  subscribed  before  me  this 
23rd  day  of  April.  1976.  Carolyn  S  Mann, 
Notary  Public,  State  of  Florida  at  Large.  My 
commission  expires  A-:c    7,  1977. 


NATIONAL  SOLAR  ENERGY  EVALUA- 
TION CALI£  FOR  SERIOUS  NA- 
TIONAL COMMITMENT 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Vermont  <Mr.  Jeffords  i  Is 
recognized  for  20  minutes. 

Mr.  JEFFORDS.  Mr  Speaker,  a  ma- 
jor study  done  this  past  February,  for 
the  Office  of  Technology  Assessment,  the 
"Evaluation  of  the  National  Solar  En- 
ergy Program,"  by  Mr.  Dan  Ahearn,  has 
been  made  available.  It  Is  a  long  and 
thorough  document,  ba-sed  primarily  on 
extensive  interviews  with  ERDA  officials 
throughout  the  solar  programs  The  in- 
terviews were  done  on  tape,  and  the  re- 
port is  a  fresh  evaluation  of  where  we  are 
going  In  terms  of  national  commitment 
to  these  new  technolocies. 

I  am  here  Inserting  the  overall  eval- 
uation section  of  this  report  for  the  In- 
formation of  my  colleagues,  because  I 
think  we  should  take  more  positive  ac- 
tion to  maximize  the  opportunities  the 
recent  developments  with  regard  to  these 
technologies  have  given  us  to  get  at  our 
energy  problems  from  a  new  tack. 
Overall  Evaluation 

TTiree  basic  questions  arise  In  the  evalua- 
tion of  the  five  programs.  The  first  Is  the 
question  of  funding  levels.  The  ERDA  Ad- 


ministrator ha.1  BtAted  that  the  solar  pro- 
gram has  been  raised  to  the  same  priority 
as  the  breeder  re-actor  program  and  the  fu- 
sion program  It  Is  difficult  to  lend  great 
credence  to  this  statement  since  the  solar 
program  cxirrently  received  approximately 
2  ':  of  the  ERDA  budget  whereas  the  breed- 
ers share  Is  at  least  lOc-^  directly.  The  dis- 
cussion conducted  with  solar  and  energy 
storage  branch  chief  and  division  chief  In- 
dicated that  Increased  funding  ranging  from 

2  to  10  times  the  current  funding  levda 
criuld  be  effectively  used. 

Such  funding  Increases  would  unquestion- 
ably result  In  the  acceleration  of  the  solar 
and  energy  storage  programs  and  fie  In- 
rreased  probability  of  more  rapid  Implemen- 
tation of  solar  energy  systems  on  a  national 
scale  both  In  on-site  total  energy  systems 
and  In  solar  thermal  electric  power  genera- 
tion. Increased  funding  means  greater  em- 
phasis on  development  of  parallel  technol- 
ogies thus  restiltlng  In  overall  lower  risk  and 
higher  confidence  In  the  timely  attainment 
of  the  rommerciait7,atl>in  of  solar  energy  sl- 
T hough  It  should  be  realized  that  large  scale 
parallel  development  will  probably  result  In 
Increased  risk  on  an  individual  project  basis 
as  more  projects  of  a  higher  risk  nature 
receive  funding. 

Nevertheless,  as  has  been  Indicated  more 
specifically  In  previous  sections,  a  budget  of 

3  to  10  Times  the  current  FY76  and  the  pro- 
posed FY77  budget  cotild  be  tised  effectively 
and  would  greatly  enhance  the  probability 
of  large  scale  usape  of  solar  energy  In  the 
near  and  mid-term  time  frame  as  opjxjfied  to 
ERD.^'s  year  2000  goal  Tlie  former  Assistant 
.^dmt^lstrat^T  Dr  John  Teem  In  a  discussion 
Indicated  that  an  Increase  of  2flO'"  could  be 
effectively  used  although  he  was  less  certain 
of  a  300  or  4O0":    Increase 

The  Halllfleld  tables  IndKate  lha»  budget 
requests  from  the  branches  were  reduced  by 
40*^^.  Unfortunately  these  tables  do  not  ad- 
dress the  qtiestion  of  what  the  branch  chiefs 
consider  the  needed  funding  level  for  a  httjh 
priority  program 

While  Increased  funding  Is  vital  to  pro- 
gram acceleration,  multi-year  authorization 
Is  equally  as  important  to  program  success 
Ajs  with  all  major  weapons  programs  multi- 
year  avjthorlzatlon  means  that  lone-term 
planning  can  be  undertaken  and  that  pri- 
vate Industry  can  count  on  approximate 
levels  of  funding  over  a  specified  perl^xl  o' 
years.  It  also  means  that  given  sufflcipi.t 
funding  levels  a  definitive  market  Is  created 
which,  especially  In  the  case  of  photovoltalcs. 
win  provide  a  strong  Incentive  as  an  indica- 
tion of  government  Intent  to  private  Indus- 
try for  the  commitment  of  private  capital  to 
develop  manufacturing,  production,  market- 
ing, and  installation  methods,  techniques, 
and  facilities. 

Such  an  Indication  of  government  Intent 
Is  necessary  for  acceleration  of  the  commer- 
cialization phase  of  the  solar  program — It  Is 
the  true  indicator  of  urgency — one  that  Is  all 
too  invisible  at  the  present  time'  TTie  real 
question  thus  becomes  one  of  Interest^ — what 
Is  the  national  Intent?  Is  It  to  make  solar 
energy  a  major  contributor  now.  in  ten  years. 
or  In  the  year  2000?  If  It  Is  today  or  even  In 
ten  years  then  the  current  program  Is  Inade- 
quate and  lacks  a  sense  of  urgency.  If  It  Is 
the  year  2000  then  the  ERDA  program  Is  pos- 
sibly configured  realistically  although  even 
this  Is  open  to  question. 

The  second  Issue  piertalns  to  staffing  levels. 
Current  manning  levels  are  Inadequate  to 
even  carry  out  the  present  program  In  an  effi- 
cient and  effective  manner.  The  sheer  volume 
of  proposals,  correspondence,  meetings,  con- 
tract reviews,  etc.  places  Impossible  btjrden 
on  the  personnel,  yet  the  proposed  FY  77 
budget  calls  for  an  Increase  of  only  five  (5) 
p>ersonnel  for  the  entire  solar  program  Vir- 
tually without  exception  every  branch  chief 
Indicated  a  strong  need  for  additional  com- 
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peie-.n  personnel.  Every  level  of  management 
Indicated  this  need  but  expressed  little  hope 
that  the  need  would  be  recognized  and  cor- 
recled  Thus  increased  funding  would  not  In 
Itself  be  sufficient  to  accelerate  the  program 
Greatly  Increased  staffing  Is  absolutely  neces- 
sary for  program  success  Specific  Increases 
required  In  manning  levels  have  been  Iden- 
tified In  previous  sections  and  Indicate  that 
the  ERDA  solar  and  energy  storage  staffing 
level  Is  approximately  half  of  that  required 
for  effective  program  management.  General- 
ly speaking  since  the  role  performed  by  other 
Federal  agencies  Is  minor  compared  to  that 
of  ERDA  the  manning  levels  of  these  agen- 
cies actually  appears  adequate  to  carry  out 
their  designated  functions 

The  third  Issue  Is  that  of  the  Internal 
structure  of  the  ERDA  solar  division.  It  Is 
not  at  all  clear  what  the  function  of  either 
Project  Branch  In  either  So'.ar  Electric  Ap- 
plications or  S<;>lar  Healing  and  Cooling  are. 
In  the  case  of  Solar  Electric  there  appears  to 
be  little  logic  in  the  Internal  structure.  Al- 
though Solar-Thermal  logically  should  in- 
clude total  energy,  process  heat,  and  agri- 
cultural applications  It  does  not.  The  same 
Is  true  of  solar  photovoltaic  to  a  slightly 
lesser  extent  The  artificial  strurturing  re- 
sults In  programs  being  fragmented,  othsr 
progranis  being  started  by  one  branch  and 
shifted  to  another,  as  well  as  disagreement 
over  Jurisdiction.  A  similar  situation  exists  In 
the  energy  storage  program  area. 

The  problem  of  organizational  structure 
is  typical  of  a  new  and  rapidly  expanding 
organization  thus  It  should  not  be  viewed  in 
the  same  light  as  the  other  two  Issues  but 
none  the  less  this  problem  If  allowed  to  con- 
tinue can  result  In  severe  internal  stress  as 
well  as  Inefficient  utilization  of  the  limited 
resources  allocated  to  the  ERDA  solar  pro- 
gram and  to  the  energy  storage  program 

Continuation  of  the  current  structure  will 
ultimately  result  In  all  major  projects  such 
as  demonstrations  In  one  branch  while  lim- 
ited scale  research  Is  conducted  by  several 
branches  each  of  which  .sees  programs  which 
It  originates  taken  away  as  they  reach  frui- 
tion. ThU  situation  can  only  result  In  trou- 
ble while  the  problem  In  energy  storage  must 
result  In  confusion. 

These  three  Issues  are  but  symptoms  of  the 
major  defect  in  the  overall  national  program. 
The  major  problem  Is  a  lack  of  urgency  cou- 
pled with  or  resulting  In  a  lack  of  top  man- 
agement participation.  Solar  energy  clearly 
does  not  possess  priority  status  In  the  upi>er 
echelon  of  the  administration  nor  does  energy 
storage. 

A  program,  given  a  high  national  priority, 
must  receive  commensurate  funding,  man- 
ning, and  management  support  Priority  pro- 
grams have  in  the  sp>ace  and  national  defense 
sectors  often  received  multi-year  authoriza- 
tion and  substantial  funding.  Solar  energy 
and  energy  storage  have  received  none  of 
these  and  thus  are  not  regarded  seriously  or 
with  urgency  In  the  highest  echelon  of  our 
government.  Until  this  Is  corrected  solar 
energy's  rapid  utilization  will  not  occur.  In 
summation  It  can  be  stated  that  the  national 
solar  energy  program  Is  consistent  with  the 
goals  enumerated  In  ERDA -48  and  49.  The 
program  Is  Indeed  a  program  for  the  year 
2000.  Conversely  this  evaluation  has  Indi- 
cated that  solar  energy  can  be  a  program  for 
the  year  1986  but  only  If  It  is  accorded  the 
resources  and  support  merited  as  a  high  na- 
tional priority  together  with  a  similar  ac- 
celeration of  the  related  energy  storage 
program. 


THE  DECLARATION  ON  INTERDE- 
PENDENCE IS  DOOMED  TO  FAIL- 
URE 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 


man from  Iowa  'Mr.  Grassley)  Is  recog- 
nized for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  GRASSLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Jan- 
uar>-  30.  1976.  several  Members  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  signed  a  docu- 
ment which  goes  by  the  name  of  "A 
E>eclaration  of  Interdependence."  It  is  my 
understanding  that  there  will  be  a  sec- 
ond ceremonial  signing  here  in  Washing- 
ton on  May  12,  1976.  Other  Members  of 
this  body  have  endorsed  or  expressed 
support  for  this  statement. 

May  I  invit-e  my  colleagues  to  read  this 
document  carefullj-.  It  uses  the  pattern 
of  the  Declaration  of  Independence  of 
1776  and  even  goes  so  far  as  to  borrow 
language  from  President  Lincoln's 
Gettysburg  Address.  The  Declaration  of 
Interdependence,  however,  fails  to  em- 
body those  ideals,  hopes,  and  aspirations 
contained  in  this  Nation's  Declaration  of 
Independence.  It  i.<  a  shsim. 

More  specifically,  this  so-called  Decla- 
ration of  Interdependence  mentions  God 
only  once,  and  this  in  an  offhand  and 
pa.ssing  manner.  There  is  no  other  refer- 
ence to  a  Higher  Being.  This  document 
states  that  men  and  in.^titutions  can 
remedy  the  multitude  of  problems  which 
afflict  our  Nation  and  the  world. 

Compare  thus  statement  with  the  orig- 
inal Declaration  of  Independence.  God  is 
referred  to  in  the  first  paragraph.  In  the 
following  sentence  it  is  emphaticaUy 
stated  that  all  men  are  endowed  by  their 
Creator  with  certain  unalienable  rights. 
The  Representatives  of  the  United  States 
of  .America  appealed  to  the  Supreme 
Judge  of  the  World  for  the  rectitude  of 
their  intentioiis.  The  final  sentence  of 
the  1776  Declaration  of  Independence 
should  be  quoted  verbatim: 

.'Vnd  for  the  support  of  this  Declaration, 
with  a  firm  Reliance  on  the  Protection  of 
divine  Providence,  we  mutually  pledge  to 
each  other  our  Lives,  our  Fortunes  and  our 
Sacred  Honor 

In  my  opinion  it  is  our  spiritual  and 
reUgious  heritage  which  has  allowed  this 
Nation  to  grow  and  prosper  the  past 
200  years.  No  nation  or  group  of 
nations  can  survive  without  the  grace 
and  protection  of  the  divine  Providence 
referred  to  in  our  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence This  new  Declaration  of  Inter- 
dependence, and  any  plan  or  design  for  a 
new  order  in  this  world  which  it  em- 
braces, is  doomed  to  failure.  The  reason 
cannot  be  repeated  too  often — it  would 
have  us  rely  on  men  and  institutions  and 
not  upon  God  and  his  grace. 

It  .'^eems  incongruous  that  some  Mem- 
t>ers  of  this  assembly,  which  begins  its 
deliberations  each  day  with  a  prayer, 
should  affix  their  signature  or  endorse 
the  Declaration  of  Interdependence.  May 
I  once  asain  urge  the  Members  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  to  read  this 
document  and  consider  carefully  their 
positions  on  it. 


LEGISLATION     TO      ALLOW      RIGHT 
TURN  ON  RED  LIGHT 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
woman from  New  Jersey  fMrs  Meyiter' 
is  recognized  for  15  minutes. 

Mrs.  MEYNT:R.  Mr  Speaker,  today  I 
am  reintroducing  a  bill  to  allow  motor 


vehicles  to  make  right-hand  turns  at  in- 
tersections on  red  lights. 

The  January  1976  issue  of  the  High- 
way Users  Federation  Reporter  con- 
tained a  scholarly  assessment  of  develop- 
ments with  regard  to  the  concept  of  right- 
iiand  turns  at  red  traffic  lights.  The  arti- 
cle accurately  notes  that  the  generally 
permissive  right  turn  on  red  western  rule, 
is  now  permitted  in  31  States,  and  that 
only  2  jurisdictions.  Vermont  and  the 
District  of  Columbia,  prohibit  RTOR 
without  exception. 

The  object  of  H.R.  11042.  a  bill  I  in- 
troduced on  December  8.  1975,  is  to  en- 
courage the  States  now  permitting  only 
sign-permissive  RTOR  or  no  RTOR  at 
all  to  adopt  the  generally  permissive  right 
turn  on  red  rule.  The  bill  would  do  so 
by  providing  that  Federal  highway  aid 
funds  shall  not  be  made  available  to 
those  States  which  do  not  comply  with 
such  a  law.  The  purpose  of  this  legisla- 
tion is  not  to  inflict  the  will  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government  upon  the  States,  nor  is 
it  to  undermine  the  genuine,  commend- 
able efforts  on  the  part  of  the  States 
and  a  great  many  individuals  to  reduce 
their  fuel  consumption.  I  am  happy  to 
report.  Mr.  Speaker,  that  the  senate  of 
the  State  of  New  Jersey  passed  a  bill  ear- 
lier this  week  that  would  initiate  the  gen- 
erally permissive  rule  in  New  Jersey. 
H.R.  11042  would  augment  the  efforts  of 
States  like  New  Jersey  that  are  seeking 
to  increase  the  amount  of  gasoline  and 
diesel  fuels  available  by  eliminating 
waste  in  one  particular  situation. 

Like  the  55-mUe-per-hour  national 
speed  limit,  which  was  enacted  in  much 
the  same  way.  an  accepted  national  pol- 
icy of  generally  permitting  RTOR  could 
save  millions  of  glEillons  of  fuel  every  year 
It  is  my  point  on  view  that  the  current 
energy  situation  demands  the  attention 
of  Congress  and  the  immediate  action  of 
our  Nation's  leaders  and  citizens.  The 
current  hodge-podge  with  respect  to  the 
States'  Interpretations  of  right  turn  on 
red  rules  is  a  logical  place  to  focus  such 
action. 

Those  States  allowing  generally  per- 
missive RTOR  have  realized  significant 
fuel  saNlng  already,  and  many  of  the 
Congressmen  and  women  representing 
these  Western  rule  Slates  have  offered  to 
cosponsor  the  bill  on  its  proven  merits. 
Given  the  rate  of  1.75  gallons  of  saved 
fuel  per  1.000  cars  per  second — estab- 
iLshed  in  a  Virginia  study — RTOR  could 
save  an  estimated  5  million  gallons  of 
gasoline  in  New  Jersey  each  year  alone. 
This  translates  into  well  over  50  million 
gallons  per  year  nationwide. 
There  are  also  two  side  benefits  that 
could  result  with  enactment  of  H.R. 
11042.  First,  the  occurrence  of  rear-end 
collisions  would  be  significantly  reduced 
at  intersections  where  motorLsts  heeding 
red  lights  now  are.  essentially  sitting 
duck-s  Second,  the  significant  time  sav- 
ing factor  associated  with  RTOR  could 
spare  time-conscious  American  motorists 
the  frustration  of  needless  delay  at  cer- 
tain intersections. 

Critics  of  RTOR  focus  generalLv  on 
three  issues: 

First,  RTOR  will  increase  accidents 
significantly. 

This   is    not    accurate.    In   enforciog 
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RTOn.  my  bill  coated  the  provision 
that  motorists  must  first  yield  to  any  and 
all  pedestrian  traffic  before  procefdlnt,' 
right  at  red  lights.  Further,  HR  11042 
makes  allowanres  for  crowded  Intersec- 
tions that  do  not  lend  themselves  easily 
to  RTOR  As  a  result,  no  significant  In- 
crease in  pedestrlan-RTOR  accidents  can 
be  expected  In  fact,  studies  conducted  in 
San  Francisco.  Ix)s  Angeles,  and  a  num- 
ber of  Western  Stotes  at  RTOR  Intersec- 
tions indicate  that  less  than  one-half  of 
1  percent  of  pedestrian  accidents  involved 
a  vehicle  making  a  right  hand  ttirn  on  a 
red  traffic  light. 

Second.  RTOR  will  entail  an  expensive 
transitional   cost. 

Since  31  States  already  allow  the  West- 
eni  RTOR  rule,  only  a  small  number  of 
States  need  yet  to  comply  Moreover,  the 
Western,  generally  permi.ssive  rule  spec- 
ifies that  right  turns  are  allowed  unless 
specifically  prohibited,  making  an  actual 
sign  at  int^erscctions  the  exception  rather 
tlian  the  rule.  ThLs  means  minimal  costs, 
certainly  far  less  tlian  the  $729,000  al- 
ready speiit  in  the  successful  55  miles 
per  hour  speed  limit  efTort.  P'ederal  funds 
are  provided  by  the  bill  to  assist  States  in 
defraying  any  casU;  that  may  be  in- 
curred. 

Third.  Federal  RTOR  legislation  en- 
croaches on  States'  rights. 

Several  critics  have  pointed  to  the  ap- 
parent "heavy-handedness"  of  cutting 
Federal  funds  to  achieve  States'  capitula- 
tion. They  point  to  the  fact  that  volun- 
tar\'  programs  of  RTOR  are  Included  In 
both  the  Federal  Motor  Vehicle  Code  and 
the  Comprehensive  Energy  Conservation 
and  Oil  Policy  Act  recently  signed  into 
law.  Tlie  provi.'-ioas  of  botli  these  laws 
call  for  further  study  and  subtle  en- 
couragement for  State  compliance. 

My  bill  and  its  counterpart  in  the 
Seiiiit-t*.  S  2049,  introduced  by  Senator 
Dale  Bt'mpers  of  Arkan.sas,  a.ssure 
action  The  rationale  Ls  simple:  the  en- 
ergy crunch  has  reached  critical  propor- 
tions. Wasteful  fuel  consumption  must 
be  eliminated  wherever  practical,  and  it 
must  be  eliminated  now. 

It  is  .ny  hope  that  swift  acceptance  and 
implementation  of  RTOR  is  the  first  of 
many  practical  measures  that  help  to 
establish  energ\'  consciousness  as  a  na- 
tional priority.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  13  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  who  have  cosponsored 
thLs  legislation  represent  States  that 
have  experimented  with  RTOR  and  have 
found  It  successful,  and  States  that  are 
willing  to  try  this  new  approach  to  energ>' 
conservation. 

The  material  follows: 

HRrJ— 

(Mrs.  Meyner  (for  herself,  Mr.  Pepper,  Mr. 
Moakley,  Mr.  Winn,  Mr.  Scheuer,  Mr.  Pattl- 
son,  Mr.  Hechler.  Mr  Krebs.  Mr.  Kemp,  Mr. 
Duncan.  Mr.  Edgar.  Mr.  RyaJi.  Mr.  McClory. 
and  M.s  Spellman)  introduced  the  following 
bill:) 

A  bill  to  amend  title  23  of  the  United  States 

Code  In  order  to  conserve  vital  fuel  and 

energy  resources 

Be  it  enarted  by  the  Senate,  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled. 

Section  1  Chapter  1  of  title  23  of  the 
United  States  Code  is  amended  by  inserting 
at  the  end  thereof  a  new  section  as  follows: 


( 


•}  156.Trafflc  slgnala 

"(a)  The  Secretary  of  Transportation  shall 
not  approve  any  project  under  section  106 
In  any  State  after  June  30,  1976.  which  does 
not  have  a  State  law  or  laws  (1)  permitting 
drivers  of  motor  vehicles  on  the  public  high- 
way-, road.i.  or  stree's  of  such  State  to  turn 
right  at  steady  red  Ilpht  traffic  signals,  after 
such  vehicles  tlrst  come  to  a  complete  stop 
and  yield  to  pedestrian  and  vehicular  trstffic. 
and  (2)  authorizing  municipal,  county,  and 
other  local  governments  to  permit  motor  ve- 
hicles on  the  public  highways,  roads,  or 
streets  of  such  State  to  turn  right  at  steady 
red  light  traffic  signals,  after  such  vehicles 
first  come  to  a  complete  stop  and  yield  to 
pedestrian  and  vehicular  traffic:  Provided. 
That  such  State  law  or  laws  .shall  require 
that  the  appropriate  State  transportation 
agency  shall  adopt  regulation:  and  guide- 
lines to  assure  the  safety  of  pedestrian  and 
vehicular  traffic  In  such  State  which  are  at 
lea.«it  as  effective  as  regulations  and  guide- 
lines promulgated  by  the  Secretary  and  re- 
ferred to  In  subsection  (b)  herelnbclow. 

'•(b)  The  Secretary  Is  hereby  directed  to 
adopt  such  guidelines  and  regulations  as  may 
be  necessary  to  assure  the  safety  of  pedes- 
trian and  vehicular  traffic  on  public  high- 
ways, roads,  and  streets  In  such  States  which 
authorize  right  turns  at  steady  red  light 
traffic  signals. 

"(c)  For  the  purposes  of  this  section, 
■steady  red  light  traffic  signals'  shall  meari 
circular  red  light  traffic  signals  other  than 
flashing  signals,  which  hold  the  red  light  sig- 
nal for  five  seconds  or  longer.  Other  t<rm.s 
lised  In  this  section  shall  have  the  same 
meaning  as  in  section  101  of  title  23,  United 
States  Code. 

"(d)  Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of 
section  120  of  title  23,  United  States  Code, 
sums  apportioned  to  any  State  under  sec- 
tion 104  of  title  23.  United  States  Code,  shall 
be  available  to  pay  the  entire  cost  of  any 
modification  of  the  signing  of  the  Federal- 
aid  highways,  roads,  or  street^s  directly  at- 
tributable to  the  requirements  of  this 
section.". 

Sec.  2.  The  table  of  contents  of  chapter  l 
of    title    23    of    the    United    States    Code    Is 
amended  by  Inserting  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following: 
"156.  Traffic  signals.". 


THE   1976  DANTE  AWARD  GOES  TO 
EMMETT  DEDMON 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois  iMr.  Annunzioi  is 
recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  ANNUNZIO.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would 
like  to  call  to  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues that  on  Thursday.  May  20.  the 
vice  president  and  editorial  director  of 
the  newspaper  division  of  Field  Enter- 
prises, Inc..  Emmett  Dedmon.  will  be  the 
recipient  of  the  fifth  annual  Dante 
Award.  Reld  Enterprises  publishes  the 
Chicago  Sun-Times  and  the  Chicago 
Dally  News.  The  Daily  News  celebrated 
its  100th  birthday  on  December  23,  1975, 
and  Mr.  Marshall  Field  and  my  good 
friend,  Emmett  Dedmon,  have  continu- 
ally showTi  their  devotion  to  the  city  of 
Chicago  and  have  upheld  the  highest 
standards  of  Integrity  in  presenting  the 
facts  to  E>ally  News  readers. 

The  Dante  Award  has  been  established 
by  the  Joint  Civic  Committee  of  Italian 
Americans,  an  umbrella  organization 
comprised  of  more  than  40  civic  organi- 
zations in  the  Chicago  area,  to  extend 
recognition  annually  to  an  individual  in 


the  mass  media  communication  field  who 
has  made  a  positive  contribution  toward 
fostering    pood    human    relatioa'; 

Mr  Speaker,  Emmett  Dedmon.  who 
hcis  always  been  dedicated  and  devoted 
to  his  family  and  to  his  community,  has 
an  enviable  reputation  a.*;  an  outstand- 
ing journalist,  editor,  and  author,  and 
I  have  been  privileged  to  know  this  re- 
sourceful gentleman  for  many  years.  It 
Is  for  these  reasons  that  he  so  richly 
deserves  the  Dante  Award,  because  it 
was  Dante  Allghietl.  In  his  'Divine 
Comedy."  who  .said.  'Men  should  never 
be  timid  about  the  truth." 

Emmett  has  been  on  the  Sun -Times 
staff  since  1940.  and  served  as  a.ssist- 
ant  foreign  editor,  book  editor,  drama 
critic,  feature  editor,  assistant  managing 
editor,  managing  editor,  executive  edi- 
tor, and  editor.  He  attained  his  current 
position  in  October  1968,  and  Is  also  a 
member  of  the  newspaper  division  ex- 
ecutive comnUttee  and  management 
board. 

Rising  to  the  rank  of  captain  In  the 
Air  Force  during  World  War  IT.  after 
enlisting  as  a  private.  Emmett  was 
squadron  navigator  in  the  first  B-17 
bomber  group  to  fly  tlie  Atlantic  non- 
stop. In  1943.  his  plane  was  shot  down 
over  Germany,  and  he  bec;ume  a  prisoner 
of  war  for  2  years. 

Emmett  Dedmon  is  a  trustee  of  the 
University  of  Chicago,  where  he  grad- 
uated, and  he  al.so  serves  as  chairman 
of  the  nsitlng  commltte^e  of  the  Center 
for  Far  Eastern  Studies:  national  chair- 
man of  The  Alumni  Fund;  and  as  a 
member  of  tlie  alumni  senate  and  the 
citizens  board. 

He  was  bom  In  Auburn.  Nebr..  and  re- 
ceived the  Notable  Nebraskan  Award  in 
1967  and  an  honorary  doctor  of  laws  de- 
gree from  Nebraska  Wesleyan  Universi- 
ty, as  well  as  hononuT  doctor  of  humane 
letters  from  George  WiUiams  College  in 
1965  and  Roosevelt  University  in  1973. 

Emmett  has  long  dedicated  himself  to 
an  active  role  in  service  to  our  Chicago 
community.  He  ua^;  president  of  the 
YMCA  of  Metropolitan  Chicago  from 
1965  to  1968.  and  iiow  serves  on  the 
YMCA's  board  of  managers  and  board 
of  trustees.  He  has  also  served  on  the 
board  of  trustees  of  the  Chicago  Histor- 
ical Society,  business  advisory  council  of 
the  Chicago  Urban  League.  Northwest- 
em  University  A.s.sociates.  Presbyterian- 
St.  Luke's  Associates,  the  National  Aca- 
demic Coimcll  of  Valparaiso — Indiana- 
University  and  a  tnistee  of  the  George 
M.  Pulhnan  Educational  Foundation 

He  is  also  a  past  vice  president  and 
director  of  tlie  Ecx)nomlc  Club  of  Chi- 
cago, ixist  director  of  the  .Americtm  So- 
ciety of  Newsimper  Edlt^ir^;.  a  memtx-r  of 
the  American  Society  of  .\meriCHn  His- 
tonan.s  and  past  president  of  the  Society 
of  Midland  Authors.  Currently,  he  L<;  a 
m.ember  of  the  Commercial  Club,  the 
Chicago  Club,  the  Tavern  Club.  Glen 
View,  and  the  Economic  Club  of  Chicago. 

Emmett  resides  in  Chicaco  with  his 
wife,  the  former  Claire  Lyons.  Their  son. 
Jonathan,  Is  a  graduate  of  the  Colum- 
bia University  School  of  JoumalLsm  and 
is  now  employed  with  the  Rocky  Moun- 
tain News  as  a  reporter. 
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Emmett  Dedmon  was  1  of  20  directors 
of  the  American  Society  of  Newspaper 
Editors  especially  invited  to  visit  the 
Peoples  Republic  of  China  in  October 
1972.  on  a  23-day,  4.000-mlle  tour.  In 
order  to  prepare  for  the  trip,  he  took  an 
intensive  course  In  the  Chinese  langruage, 
and  In  many  areas  he  visited,  his  knowl- 
edge of  the  language  permitted  him  to 
converse  freely  with  Individuals  in  all 
.nrata  of  Chinese  society — from  children 
and  peasants,  to  professors  and  doctors, 
and  even  to  Premier  Chou  En-lal  In  Pe- 
king. 

Mr  Dedmon "s  "China  Joumsil,"  an  ac- 
count of  these  travels,  was  published  by 
Rand  McNally  in  1973.  He  Is  also  the 
author  of  four  other  books:  "A  History 
of  the  Chicago  Club,"  published  In  1960; 
•  Great  Enterprises."  the  centennial  his- 
tory- of  the  YMCA  of  Metropolitan  Chl- 
capo.  published  in  1957;  "Fabulous  Chi- 
cago."' a  national  best  seller  published 
in  1953;  and  "Duty  to  Live,"  a  war  novel 
published  In  1946. 

The  fiftli  armual  Dante  Award  lunch- 
eon to  honor  Emmett  Dedmon  will  be 
held  at  the  Como  Inn  and  many  political 


dignitaries,  civic  leaders,  sind  leaders 
of  the  communications  industry  will  be 
in  attendance. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  extend  my  warmest  con- 
gratulations to  Emmett  E>edmon  and  to 
his  devoted  wife,  Clare,  on  this  honor, 
and  for  the  strong  and  constructive  Im- 
pact he  has  made  on  our  community.  His 
career,  his  character,  and  his  record 
prove  that  he  is  indeed  a  "friend  of 
truth."  and  I  am  proud  to  have  him  as 
one  of  my  friends. 


STATUS  OF  PUBLIC  LAW  480  RICE 
EXPORT  PROGRAM  AS  OF  MAY  7. 
1976 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Arkansas  (Mr.  Alexander)  is 
recognized  for  30  minutes. 

Mr.  ALEXANDER.  Mr.  Speaker,  today 
I  would  like  to  make  a  part  of  the  Con- 
gressional Record  the  fifth  In  my  series 
of  reports  on  the  progress  the  adminis- 
tration is  making  toward  achieving  its 
stated  goal  of  exporting  850,000  metric 


tons  of  U.S.  rice  under  the  Public  Law 
480.  Food  for  Peace  program. 

Appreciable  progress  has  been  made  in 
this  program  since  my  report  last  week. 
India  has  signed  an  agreement  to  buy 
100,000  tons  of  rice.  Purchase  authoriza- 
tions for  the  sale  of  50,000  tons  to  Ban- 
gladesh and  10,000  tons  to  Guinea  have 
been  issued.  Syria  has  issued  an  invita- 
tion for  bids  from  exporters  for  50,000 
tons. 

To  date,  based  on  agreements  signed 
and  awaiting  completion  of  sales  and  on 
programs  completed,  721,000  metric  tons, 
or  83  percent  of  Uie  Administration's 
goal,  have  moved  beyond  the  negotiating 
stage.  Unfortimately,  only  42.2  percent, 
or  359,000  tons,  of  the  850,000  tons  ob- 
jective has  actually  been  sold.  This  is 
cause  for  significant  concern  as  we  are 
well  into  the  10th  month  of  the  1975-76 
marketing  year  with  more  than  half  the 
projected  rice  export  sales  remaining  to 
be  completed. 

The  following  chart  summarizes  the 
status  of  Public  Law  480  rice  export  sales 
in  the  1975-76  marketing  year. 

A  table  follows; 


STATUS  OF  PUBLIC  LAW  480  RiCE  PROGRAM -1375-76  MARKETING  YEAR,  CURRENT  THROUGH  MAY  7.  1976 

(In  thousands  of  metric  tons] 


Bangladtth      South  Korea 


Portugal 


Zaire 


Guinea 


India 


Indonesia 


Syria 


Totals 


Allocations  approved  by  Interagency  Staff  Committee: 

Date 

Amount 

Negotiations  initiated: 


Date. 


Amount - - 

Agreements  signed: 

Date  

Amount " 

Purchase  authorizations  issued:  .      „    .       ,„  ,-,, 

Date  Apr.  30. 1976    Apr.  20, 1976 

Amountl"" !>0  '  ^^ 

Invitations  (or  bids  issued: 

Date 

Amount -"■ t^^' 

Programs  completed:  Amount ""  "^ 


May     3,1976    Apr.  19.1976 
>Un  100 


May    6,1976 
10 


100 

"ii2 


May 


3. 1976 
50 


»50 


27 


50 
359 


Total. 


220 


164 


1  W 


27 


10 


100 


100 


50 


>721 


>  Both  South  Koroa  and  Portusal  nor-ially  buy  brown  nee.  These  figures  are  the  mdled  equivalent  '  These  figures  are  lower  than  m  the  pirvous  charts  because  of  India's  apparent  decision  te 

on  the  USDMormutaSf  Kcln^  brown  nee.  The  nee  industry  use-  an  85-Percent        take  only  lOC.OOO  ot  the  200,000  tons  of  rice  which  were  ong.nallv  allocated  to  her 

eitraction  formula. 


SOCIAL  SECURITY'  SHOULD  BE  KEPT 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Massachusetts  <Mr.  Bitrke) 
is  recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  BURKE  of  Mas.sachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  decision  by  Mayor  Beame  of 
New  York  Ciiy  to  terminate  social  se- 
curity coverage  for  New  York  City  work- 
ers has  caused  widespread  comments  by 
those  concerned  with  the  social  security 
system.  Terminating  .social  .'security  cov- 
erage may  appear  as  itn  attractive  alter- 
native in  the  short  term  to  financially- 
troubled  New  York  City. 

However,  it  is  imperative  that  we  look 
at  this  issue  with  enough  foresight  so 
that  we  can  realistically  evaluate  the  ef- 
fect on  pre.'-ent  and  future  beneficiaries. 
It  is  im{X)rtant  to  remember  that  once 
social  security  coverage  is  terminated  for 
a  group  of  State  or  local  government  em- 
ployees they  can  never  again  obtain  such 
coverage.  Tliis  factor,  in  conjunction  with 
the  shortcomings  of  their  own  public 
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pension  plans  could  result  in  future  re- 
grets for  many  employees. 

Yesterday  the  noted  columnist  Sylvia 
Porter  wTote  an  entire  article  on  this 
Issue  expressing  the  importance  of  social 
security  and  the  need  to  integrate  It  with 
private  and  public  pension  plans.  At  this 
time  I  am  submitting  the  article  from  the 
Washington  Star,  May  6,  1976,  for  the 
Record,  and  I  ask  that  my  distinguished 
colleagues  take  the  time  to  review  the 
importance  of  social  security  in  our 
society : 

Social  SECURrry   Should  Be  Kept 
I  By  Sylvia  Porteri 

In  a  desperate  efTort  to  save  an  estimated 
$200  nilUlon  a  year  that  New  York  City  now 
pays  in  Social  Security  taxes.  Mayor  Abraham 
Beame  has  decided  to  pull  New  York.  City's 
employes  out  of  the  Social  Security  system. 
Then  thLs  city's  employes  would  be  among 
the  minority  i30  percent)  of  state  and  locsil 
government  workers  protected  only  by  their 
own  staff  pension  plans. 

Beame's  move  Is  understandable  enough: 
New  York  Is  in  a  horrifying  financial  squeeze. 
His  right  to  do  this  Is  Indisputable;   under 


the  U.S.  Constitution,  the  federal  govern- 
ment cannot  tax  a  state  without  the  state's 
permission  and  New  York's  employes  are  now 
covered  under  voluntary  arrangements  made 
at  the  option  of  the  state. 

Once  out  of  the  system,  though,  following 
a  two-year  notice  of  termination,  the  st»t« 
or  local  government  cotUd  not  bring  its  em- 
ployes back  under  Social  Security — not  with- 
out an  act  of  Congress 

So.  should  New  York  and  other  troubled 
cities  withdraw  their  employes  from  Social 
Security?  Or  should  the  cities  cut  back  on 
their  own  pension  plans  and  stay  under  So- 
cial Security? 

"Stay  In  Social  Security,  cut  back  on  your 
own  pension  plan,"  concludes  Robert  TUove, 
a  pension  expert  who  has  Just  published  a 
comprehensive  study  "FMbUc  Employe  Pen- 
sion Funds,"  commissioned  by  the  Twentieth 
Century  Fund. 

Social  Security,  te  en-.phaslzes.  should  be 
mandatory  for  all  public  employes — federal, 
state  and' local — Just  as  it  is  mandatory  for 
all  workers  in  private  enterprise. 

Government  pension  plans  should  be  Inte- 
grated with  Social  Security,  so  that  public 
employes  do  not  have  top-heavy  retirement 
protection  due  to  the  combination  of  Social 
Security  with  their  own  pension  plans    The 
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statT  pei'slon  plans  should  be  redeslKned  so 
they  take  Into  account  Increase  In  SS  bene- 
ftta  In  recent  years. 

Under  no  circumstances  should  employes 
be  allowed  to  end  up  with  net  retirement  In- 
comes tliat  are  higher  than  their  take-home 
pay  Just  before  they  retired. 

But  Ju.st  because  some  weirdly  cockeyed 
retirement  benefit  statistics  have  been  un- 
covered, that  should  not  be  a  reason  to  pull 
cltv  employes  out  of  Social  Security, 

Workers  with  10  years  of  SS  coverage  would 
still  retain  the  rl^ht  t-o  Social  Security  ben- 
efltvS,  without  paying  another  cent  In  Social 
Security  taxes.  '■MlUlous  of  dollars  In  bene- 
fits" would  be  paid  out  to  these  workers — 
but  financed  hugely  by  other  workers  and 
their  empUv.ers  Meanwhile,  most  employes 
with  less  than  10  years  under  Social  Secu- 
rity would  lose  their  rights  to  future  Social 
Security  benefits  i  unless  they  took  covered 
Jobs  after  retirement,  or  moonlighted). 

TUove  lnsLst,s  there  is  no  Justification  lor 
retirement  benefits  higher  than  take-home 
pay  before  retirement,  and  he  calls  for  a 
thorough  re-examlnation  of  state  and  local 
pension  plans  In  terms  of  benefit  levels,  cur- 
rent cixsts  and  the  efforts  of  states  and  local- 
ities to  cope  with  rising  costs. 

He  also  reminds  us  that  there  are  many 
public  employes  with  substandard  retirement 
benefits  and  that  the  Social  Security  pro- 
gram was  designed  to  serve  as  the  nation's 
primary  floor  of  Income  protection. 

"Make  Social  Security  the  Instrument  for 
providing  a  basic  level  of  benefits  and  fam- 
ily protection."  adds  former  deputy  com- 
missioner of  Social  Security  Arthur  E,  Hess, 
"and  let  public  staff  retirement  benefits  pro- 
vide a  rational  level  of  supplemental  and 
special  protection." 

In  sum.  the  coverage  must  be  coordinated 
so  that  "an  equitable  level  of  benefits"  can 
be  paid  "at  a  manageable  cost." 

Other  key  advantages  of  making  Social  Se- 
curity the  primary  source  of  Income  protec- 
tion for  the  nation's  workers: 

Social  Security  covers  nine  out  of  10  Jobs 
and  the  Social  Security  credits  you  earn  are 
portable — move   with   you   from   Job   to  Job. 

Your  benefits  are  protected  by  the  power 
of  our  entire  economy,  do  not  rely  on  the 
financial  health  of  a  single  municipality 
(state  or  local),  single  firm  or  Industry. 

Social  Security  can  be  readily  financed  so 
that  the  program  Is  kept  up  to  date  with  liv- 
ing costs  and  wage  Increases. 

Social  Security  benefits  are  tax-free  Other 
retirement  benefits  become  taxable  as  soon 
as  the  employe  has  collected  an  amount 
equal  to  his  contributions  to  the  plan. 

No  other  program  provides  the  extent  of 
family  protection  you  get  under  Social  Se- 
ciirlty:  Income  and  health  Insurance  protec- 
tion in  your  older  years,  protection  for  your 
family  In  case  of  your  death  or  disability. 


THE  EROSION  OP  DETENTE 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the 
gentleman  from  New  Jersey  (Mr. 
DoMiNicK  V  Daniels)  Is  recognized  for 
15  minutes 

Mr  DOMINICK  V.  DANIELS  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  concept  of  detente  was 
tx>rn  out  of  the  compelling  need  to  re- 
duce the  potential  for  armed  conflict  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  the  Soviet 
Union. 

That  need  still  exists,  and  yet  there  Is 
a  growing  disenchantment  with  the 
mechanl.sm  we  have  adopted  to  achieve 
a  relaxation  of  tension,'^  between  the 
United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union. 

I  do  not  believe  we  really  want  to 
discard  detente  But  I  believe  we  should 
make    a    more    realistic    assessment    of 


what  we  actually  hope  to  gain  through 
It. 

It  Is  quite  obvious  that  the  Soviets 
have  reserved  the  right  t«  pursue  their 
ideological  struggle.  Soviet  inter\-entlon 
In  Angola  certainly  clarifies  that  point 

Since  this  is  the  case,  increased  em- 
phasis has  to  be  placed  on  tlie  achieve- 
ment of  meaningful  agreements  on 
arms  control. 

There  has  been  much  debate  lately 
about  relative  superiorities,  both  quan- 
titative and  qualitative  in  the  arms 
Inventory  of  the  United  States  and  the 
US.S.R.  The  problem  Is  essentially  one 
of  an  emerging  military  Imbalance  that 
favors  the  Soviet  Union  in  both  strategic 
nuclear  systems  and  geneTal  punxwe 
forces.  Unfortunately,  this  emerging 
Imbalance  is  coinciding  with  an  expan- 
sion of  Soviet  global  ambitions.  The  in- 
terface of  these  two  factors  heightens 
the  potential  for  superpower  conflict. 

If  the  Soviets  perceive  that  we  might 
not  be  willing  to  engage  In  overt  military 
action  against  them,  they  will  try  to 
force  us  into  a  confrontation  situation 
in  which  we  will  back  down.  While  we 
might  rationalize  our  action  on  the 
grounds  that  we  wanted  to  avoid  start- 
ing a  war  that  might  become  worldwide, 
the  message  would  come  through  loud 
and  clear  to  our  allies  and  especially 
to  the  uncommitted  nations  of  the 
world.  The  message  would  be  that  the 
Soviets  had  gained  the  leading  edge. 
When  that  happens,  the  United  States 
will  no  longer  occupy  the  No.  1  position 
as  a  world  power. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  sure  Uiat  in  the 
months  ahead,  my  colleagues  will  be 
devoting  considerable  attention  to  the 
problem  of  the  strategic  drift  that  ap- 
pears to  be  taking  place. 

In  their  review  of  the  Issue,  they  may 
find  helpful  a  recent  overview  of  de- 
tente that  appeared  In  the  April  27  edi- 
tion of  the  Wall  Street  Journal.  I  in- 
clude that  thoughtful  article  at  this 
point  in  my  remarks: 

The  Erosion  op  DtTENXE 
(By  Robert  Keatley) 

Washington — There's  no  doubt  that 
Soviet-American  relations  are  deteriorating. 
Police  agents  in  Moscow  make  threatening 
midnight  calls  to  US.  diplomats.  Henry  Kis- 
singer blames  the  Russians  for  the  dangerous 
presence  of  Cuban  combat  troops  in  Angola. 
Cabinet-level  conferences  of  Russians  and 
Americans  are  canceled.  President  Ford  drops 
"detente  '  from  his  political  vocabulary 

Far  fronj  clear,  though.  Is  why  the  su- 
perpowers' relationship  Is  crumbling,  and 
where  the  process  is  leading.  There's  no  con- 
sensus about  whether  the  symptoms  of 
breakdown  represent  a  brief  aberration 
which  will  end  with  the  U.S.  presidential 
campaign,  or  whether  they're  signs  of  pro- 
tracted hostility  ahead. 

The  most  worrisome  Interpretation  is  that 
relations  are  slipping  out  of  both  govern- 
ments' control,  that  the  two  sides  are  slid- 
ing— by  accident  as  well  as  design — toward 
a  rerun  of  the  Cold  War  Pressimlstlc  Ameri- 
can officials  and  analysts  of  Russian  affairs 
see  domestic  politics  In  both  the  US.  and 
the  U  S  S  R..  combined  with  a  less  than  ra- 
tional chain  of  unfriendly  action  and  reac- 
tion, driving  the  two  Into  serious  political 
conflict. 

"There  Is  no  question  that  Angola  and 
what  may  He  beyond  it  have  brought  about 


a  change  In  our  relations."  says  a  senior 
American  specialist  on  Soviet  affalm 

"I  think  we  are  In  danger  of  letting  our 
relations  take  a  critical  turn  for  the  worse." 
warn.'*  Marshall  Goldman,  associate  director 
cif  Harvard  University  s  Russian  Research 
Center. 

Without  corrective  measures  soon,  the  pes- 
slmi.sts  say.  licw  disputes  could  block  pro^;- 
ress  on  arms  control,  trade  and  all  the  other 
matters  by  which  detente — the  effort  to  re- 
lax tensions  between  the  nuclear  ^flants — was 
supposed   to  create  a   safer  world 

If  events  Justify  .^urh  gloom,  there  are 
trying  times  ahead  Both  the  Soviet  Union 
and  the  United  Sta'es  have  ama.>;sed  un- 
precedented military  and  economic  power, 
and  both  retain  conflicting  Rlobal  Interests. 
For  the  first  time,  the  Russians  also  have 
(to  use  a  current  Slate  Department  phraset 
bi>th  "power  and  reach."  or  the  ability  to 
apply  their  might  far  from  their  own  borders. 

Yet  the  two  nations  have  only  started, 
feebly,  to  try  to  regulate  their  strenj^th  and 
prevent  confrontations  Arms  control  efforts 
to  date,  while  useful,  barely  bepln  to  bring 
nuclear  arsenals  under  effective  restrictions, 
while  cooperation  on  mast  other  serious  mut- 
ters remains  even  more  limited.  Angola  Is 
proof  of  that  Though  they  sipned  a  deralnra- 
tlon  of  good  Intentions  In  1972.  the  US. 
and  Russia  have  not  set  comprehensive 
ground  rules  for  International  conduct. 

THK    "IDEOLOCICAL    STBUGCIJt" 

Compounding  the  problem  of  keeping  the 
peace  is  a  Russian  reassertlon  of  the  right  to 
pursue  "Ideological  struggle."  no  matter  how 
cozy  oflBclal  relations  may  be.  This  means  the 
obligation — an  almost  sacred  one  to  some 
Communists — to  help  Marxists  and  others 
whose  alms,  such  as  overthrowing  pro-West- 
ern governments  parallel  those  of  the 
US.S.R.  "Detente  does  not  In  the  slightest 
way  abolish,  and  cannot  abolish  or  change 
the  laws  of  the  class  struggle  "  Soviet  Com- 
munist leader  I.eonld  Brezhnev  said  recently 

Thl."*  position  has  always  been  Soviet  pol- 
icy, but  It  has  been  played  down  since  1972. 
Now  the  theme  Is  being  sovmded  more  stri- 
dently, partly  to  defend  Inter^-entlon  in  An- 
gola. However,  some  VS  experts  believe 
what  Moscow  calls  changes  In  "the  corre- 
lation of  forces"  are  also  Involved.  This 
suggests  a  Soviet  belief  that  the  Commu- 
nist East  has  gained  on  the  capitalist  West 
In  military  and  economic  strength  and 
therefore  can  be  more  assertive  overseas 

Yet  so  much  uncertainty  clouds  Soviet- 
American  relations  that  some  US  special- 
ists feel  serious  showdowns  remain  more  a 
possibility  than  a  probability  They  dont 
believe  Moscow  has  made  a  basic  decision 
to  confront  the  West  more  often;  the  risks 
are  too  high.  To  them.  Kremlin  leaders  re- 
main a  cautious  lot.  and  the  Angolan  inter- 
vention Is  not  the  wave  of  the  future 

For  example.  Robert  Osgood,  dean  of 
the  School  of  Advanced  International  Stud- 
ies at  the  Johns  Hopkins  University,  ex- 
pects "the  core  of  detente"  to  survive  pres- 
ent troubles  By  this  he  means  a  peaceful 
Europe  and  some  restraints  on  nuclear 
arms  expansion,  even  If  current  SALT  ne- 
gotiations fall. 

Thomas  Wolfe  of  the  Rand  Corporation 
believes  relations  will  be  "cooler"  but  adds 
that  the  desire  to  avoid  nuclear  war  remains 
as  strong  as  ever.  "Neither  side  want.s  to  get 
blown  up."  he  sbvs.  and  terms  that  an  "en- 
during" restraint  on  both. 

And  the  official  Russian  line  is  that  So- 
viet-American relations  stUl  "have  good  pros- 
pects." Oeorgly  Arbatov.  Moscow's  senior 
Washington-watcher,  writes  "There  Is  the 
firm  Intention  to  resolve  differences  and  dis- 
putes not  by  force  or  threats  and  saber-rat- 
tling but  by  peaceful  political  means" 

However,  it's  clear  relations  have  suffered. 
In  mood  if  not  substance,  since  1972  when 
former  President  NUon  went  to  Moscow  and 
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proclaimed  "a  generation  of  peace."  His  ad- 
ministration spread  the  impression  that  de- 
tente meant  more  than  relaxing  tensions  be- 
tween two- adversaries;  many  Americans 
thought  It  meant  the  beginning  of  trust  and 
friendship   Now  tlieee  people  feel  swindled. 

This  reaction  causes  one  group  of  erperts 
to  say  that  relations  aren't  really  getting 
much  worse,  for  there  had  been  little  meas- 
urable Improvement.  These  analysts  call  ap- 
pearances of  closer  cooperation  since  1972  es- 
sentially sham,  spread  by  Mr.  Nixon,  Secre- 
tary of  State  Henry  Kissinger  and  others  who 
!;ad  political  or  other  reasons  for  stressing 
optimism.  Now.  the  skeptics  conclude,  the 
Angolan  affair  has  restored  a  sense  of  real- 
ity; they  exjject  continued  If  cautlcrus  spar- 
ring between  two  superpowers  with  basically 
antagonistic  systems  and  ambitions. 

"What  has  changed  la  the  public  percep- 
tion of  that  relationship."  says  Ray  Cllne. 
formerly  a  senior  U.S.  Intelligence  official  and 
now  director  of  studies  at  Georgetown  Uni- 
versity's Center  for  Strategic  and  Interna- 
tional Studies 

However,  the  superpowers'  rival  ambitions, 
notably  in  the  Third  World,  could  produce 
new  tensions  Angola  shows  that  Moscow  can 
be  willing  to  use  Its  power  when  opportu- 
nities arise.  Though  most  experts  think  the 
Soviets  will  remain  more  cautious  than  that 
.'VJrican  experience  would  Indicate,  the  temp- 
tation to  seek  Influence  at  American  expense 
mav  again  prove  t(x)  alluring  to  ignore. 

"The  Soviet  Union  has  acquired  options 
It  never  had  before."  says  a  senior  U.8.  offi- 
cial. "It  must  weigh  these  new  opportunities 
against  the  rl.sks  Involved,  and  make  deci- 
sions which  didn't  have  to  be  considered  In 
earlier  years" 

For  example  Ma'^cow  mu.st  decide  how 
deeply  It  wants  to  pet  Involved  (directly  or 
via  Its  Cuban  mercenaries)  as  racial  con- 
flicts lnt.enslfy  In  southern  Afrl('~n  It  must 
also  ponder  how.  or  whether,  to  counter  the 
U.S.  Influence  In  the  Middle  East  It  must 
consider  whether  to  let  Cubans  work 
against  existing  regimes  In  lAtln  America. 

Such  matters  could  e.isily  cau.se  serious 
Soviet-American  dLsputes.  particularly  now 
that  the  U.S.  has  promised  retaliation  If 
Cuban  troofxs  liit^rvene  elsewhere  The  re- 
sult could  be  to  derail  whut's  let  of  de- 
tente, accelerate  the  arms  race  and  raise 
International  concern  about  jjosslble  nu- 
clear war. 

WHEN    THINGS    WENT    WRONG 

Some  experts  believe  detente  began  to  go 

wrong  in  1974  when  Congres,s  passed  a  tradf 
bill  granting  the  U.S.S.R  certain  credit  and 
tariff  concessions  only  on  condition  that  It 
let  Jewish  emigration  lncrea.se.  The  Soviets 
rejected  this  condition  as  •  dl.scrlmlnatory" 
That  experience,  eome  Americans  believe, 
caused  second  though  us  in  Moscow  about  the 
benefits  of  det«nte  and  niade  oHJclaLs  there 
more  susceptible  to  foreign  ventures  which 
risked  American  opposition. 

Mr  Kissinger  contends  (and  leading  aca- 
demic specialists  agree)  that  the  congres- 
sional restriction  denied  the  U.S.  some  Im- 
portant fKilltlcal  leverage.  The  Secretary  says 
power  to  give  and  retract  trade  benefits 
«-ould  help  restrain  the  Russians  In  Angola- 
like situations. 

The  next  big  setback  for  detente  was  An- 
gola. Many  U.S  officials  believe  the  Sovlet^s 
got  more  deeply  Involved,  and  were  more 
successful,  than  they  them-selves  expected. 
Whatever  this  experience  may  bode  for  fu- 
ture Soviet  policy,  it  has  revived  old  Wash- 
ington distrust  of  M0.SCOW,  created  support 
for  a  bigger  US  defen.se  bvidgret  and  caused 
grave  American  warnings  against  a  repeat 
performance — coupled  with  hints  of  a  violent 
U.S  response.  "It  Is  time  that  the  world  be 
reminded  that  America  remains  capable  of 
forthright  a::d  decisive  action,"  Secretan- 
Kissinger  warned  recently. 

Since  January,  because  of  Angola.  Mr  Kis- 
singer has  claimed  to  be  making  things  as 


difficult  af  possible  for  the  Russians  until 
they  moderate  their  course.  But  he  doesnt 
have  much  leverage  and  Is  reluctant  to  use 
what  little  there  Is.  Thus  the  effort  is  more 
verbal  than  tangible,  with  results  hard  to 
find. 

Yet,  as  he  asserted  at  a  press  conference 
last  week,  the  U.S.  has  no  choice  but  to  try 
to  curb  Soviet  expansion  while  also  seeking 
new  peaceful  agreements.  "T'he  basic  neces- 
sities which  we  perceive  In  the  nuclear  age. 
of  reimlatlng  the  relationship  between  the 
two  .sufjerpowers.  remain,  and  therefore  the 
US  win  continue  to  pursue  the  dual  policy 
which  we  have  emphasized  In  recent 
months.  "  the  Secretary  said. 

On  both  sides,  an  atmosphere  of  suspicion 
and  apprehension  has  replaced  one  of  grand 
expectations  Yet  most  experts — even  those 
who  fear  the  worst — aren't  ready  to  conclude 
tht  something  fundamental  has  gone  wrong 
In  U.S. -Soviet  relations.  They  suspect  the 
Rvisslans  are  as  confused  and  uncertain  about 
what  comes  next  as  are  many  Americans. 


LEGISLATION  INTRODUCED  TO  RE- 
FORM U.S.  REFUGEE  POLICY  AND 
PROCEDURES 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Eilberg) 
is  recognized  for  15  minutes. 

Mr.  EILBERG.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  today 
introducing  a  comprehensive  bill  to  es- 
tablish precise  and  definitive  procedures 
for  the  admission  of  refugees  into  the 
United  States  from  any  country  in  the 
world. 

At  the  present  time,  the  refugee  policy 
of  the  United  States  is  formulated  pri- 
marily by  the  executive  branch  with  very 
little  meaningful  congressional  input 
into  thLs  process.  The  authority  to  admit 
refugees  has  been  delegated — primarily 
as  a  result  of  congressional  inaction — 
entirely  to  the  executive  branch,  and  this 
parole  authority  which  is  granted  to  the 
Attorney  General  under  section  212(d) 
'5*  of  the  Immigration  and  Nationality 
Act  is  extremely  ambiguous  and  far  too 
broad.  In  effect,  the  Attorney  Greneral 
has  been  given  blanket  authority'  to  pa- 
role groups  or  classes  of  refugees  into  the 
United  States  without  the  approval  of  the 
Congress 

It  has  been  the  policy  and  practice  of 
the  Attorney  General,  however,  to  con- 
sult with  certain  members  of  the  Judlcl- 
ar>'  Committees  of  the  House  and  the 
Senate  prior  to  actually  paroling  such 
refugees:  but  I  should  emphasize  that 
this  consultation  is  merely  the  result  of 
custom  and  tradition  not  a  statutorj'  re- 
quirement. 

In  my  opinion,  the  entire  procedure  is 
completely  arbitrary  and  because  of  the 
many  pre';sures  that  are  brought  to  bear. 
it  places  an  undue  burden  on  the  handful 
of  members  of  these  committees  who  are 
consulted  for  their  views. 

I  clearly  recognize  that  there  is  a  need 
for  a  certain  degree  of  administrative 
flexibility  as  well  as  a  need  for  expediti- 
ous action  when  exceptional  or  emer- 
gency refugee  situations  arise.  At  the 
same  time,  the  Congress  cannot  shirk 
Its  basic  responsibility  to  enact  mean- 
ingful and  specific  legislation  establish- 
ing the  refugee  policy  of  this  country. 
It  is  apparent  that  the  current  proce- 
dures for  refugee  admission  have  been 
developed  in  an  ad  hoc  fashion,  and  there 


is  no  accountability  under  these  pro- 
cedures either  to  the  Congress  or  to  the 
American  people.  As  a  result,  decisions 
to  admit  certain  categories  of  refugees 
are  too  often  based  on:  Foreign  policy 
considerations,  pressures  from  special 
interest  groups,  or  the  positions  of  small 
numbers  of  individuals  within  the  execu- 
ive  branch,  or  for  that  matter  within 
the  Congress. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  was  not  until  1965  that 
p>ermanent  provisions  for  the  admission 
of  refugees  into  the  United  States  were 
incorporated  into  our  immigration  law. 
Even  at  best  this  provision.  203(aH7). 
of  the  Immigration  and  Nationality  Act 
provides  for  the  admission  of  up  to  10,- 
200  refugee  entries  annually.  This  pro- 
vision was  Inadequate  at  the  outset,  arbi- 
trarily drafted,  and  offered  no  provision 
or  procedure  for  the  admission  into  the 
United  States  of  refugees  from  emergent, 
unexpected,  or  imusual  situations  The 
inadequacy  of  the  provision  was  demon- 
strated even  before  the  ink  was  dr>-  on 
the  act  of  October  3,  1965  when  the  late 
President  Lyndon  B.  Johnson  alter  sign- 
ing this  act,  stated,  contrarj-  to  the  leg- 
islative history  of  that  act.  that  the 
United  States  would  £wxept  aU  refugees 
from  Cuba  who  were  able  to  come  to  the 
United  States. 

In  view  of  the  ambiguity  surroimding 
the  scope  of  the  Attorney  General's  cur- 
rent parole  authority  and  because  of  the 
confused  historical  usage  of  this  author- 
ity, my  bill  would  establish  specific  pro- 
cedures and  numerical  limitations  re- 
garding the  admission  of  refugees  to  this 
country. 

First  of  all,  the  legislation  would  pro- 
vide resettlement  opportunities  in  the 
United  States  for  the  normal  flow  of  per- 
sons fleeing  political,  racial,  and  reli- 
gious persecution.  Second,  my  bill  estab- 
lishes separate  procedures  in  order  to  re- 
spond to  extraordinary  or  emergent 
refugee  situations.  This  section  of  the 
bill  is  premised  upon  the  fact  that  everj- 
effort  should  be  made  to  internationalize 
refugee  problems  which  arise  around  the 
world,  but  it  also  recognizes  that  some 
refugee  situations  may  arise  for  which 
the  United  States  has  a  special  respon- 
sibility or  concern.  I  beheve  the  provi- 
sions of  this  legislation  are  entirely  con- 
sistent with  this  country's  tradition  of 
responding — with  compassion  and  con- 
cern— to  refugee  situations  which  have 
arisen  over  the  years  In  various  parts  of 
the  world.  We  certainly  can  be  most 
proud  of  this  refugee  heritage  and  at  the 
same  time  we  must  insure  that  our  ref- 
ugee poUcy  is  properly  developed  by  the 
Congress,  after  thorough  and  detailed 
consideration.  The  Congress  can  no 
longer  delegate — by  acquiescence — total 
authority  to  the  Attorney  General,  and 
I  sincerely  hope  that  this  legislation  will 
enable  Congress  to  exercise  its  constitu- 
tional responsibilities  In  this  area. 

The  Congress  in  enacting  the  compre- 
hensive Immigration  and  Nationality  Act 
has  set  forth  a  detailed  scheme  for  ad- 
mitting aliens  into  this  countr>',  and  we 
have  imposed  certain  numerical  limi- 
tations upon  such  admission.  It.  there- 
fore, makes  little  sense  to  delegate  to 
the  Attorney  General  the  ultimate  au- 
thority to  admit  persons  into  this  coun- 
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try   without  any   specific   guidelines   or 
numerical  limitations. 

In  fact,  since  1962.  approximately  1 
million  refugees  have  come  to  our  shores 
under  this  e\tra-le«al  procedure  which 
is  approximately  one-third  of  Uiose  ad- 
mitted during  this  same  period  under 
the  express  limitations  of  our  immigra- 
tion law 

In  this  regard.  I  liave  requested  the 
Department  of  Justice  on  numerous  oc- 
casions over  the  last  8  months  to 
furnish  my  Subcommittee  on  Immigra- 
tion. Citizenship,  and  International  Law 
with  specific  criteria  or  guidelines  gov- 
erniiiK  the  future  exercise  of  parole  by 
the  Attorney  General.  I  regret  to  say 
that  the  Department  has  not  responded 
to  these  repeated  requests  and  it  now 
appears  that  the  Congress  must  endeavor 
to  legislate  these  guidelines.  The  condi- 
tions and  numerical  ceilings  set  forth 
in  my  bill  represent  a  reasonable  and 
humanitarian  aproach  to  this  issue  and 
I  am  hopeful  that  my  bill  will  receive  tlie 
wholehearted  support  of  my  colleagues. 

I  firmly  believe  that  In  extraordinary 
refufiee  situations  in  which  the  total 
number  of  refugees  entering  the  United 
States  could  exceed  the  limits  contained 
In  this  bill.  It  is  incumbent  upon  tlie 
Congress  to  enact  special  legislation.  For 
the  benefit  of  my  colleagues,  I  would  like 
to  Insert  at  this  point  in  the  Record  a 
brief  summarj'  of  tills  proposed  legisla- 
tion. 

Summary  or  Bn.L 

1.  Definition  of  Refugee — With  slight  mod- 
Iflcatlons.  the  "refugee"  definition  con- 
tained In  the  proposed  bill  Is  almost  Identi- 
cal to  th;it  which  Is  contained  In  the  U.N 
Cori\e!aiiiii  on  the  Status  of  Refugees.  The 
deflnltlon  simply  requires  that  a  person  bo 
outside  of  the  country  of  his  nationality  or 
last  habitual  residence  and  be  unable  or  un- 
willing to  return  to  such  country  because 
of  persecution,  or  fear  of  persecution.  bas«d 
on  race,  religion,  nationality,  membership  of 
a  partIc\Uar  social  group  or  political  opinion. 

2.  Normal  Refugee  Flow — The  proposed 
bill  authiirlzes  the  Attorney  General  to  ad- 
mit 20.00U  refugees  annually  (current  law 
allows  the  conditional  entry  of  10.200  refu- 
gees from  the  Eastern  Hemisphere  who  are 
fleeing  from  communism  or  from  certain 
areas  of  the  Middle  East).  This  Is  designed 
to  cover  the  u.sua]  refugee  flow  and  wUl  re- 
move existing  geographical  and  Ideological 
limitations  and  extend  eligibility  for  refugee 
ntiatug  tcnatlves  of  the  Western  Hemisphere. 

3  Exfraurdlnmy-^^ugce  Situation-  -In  the 
event  of  an  extniordlnary  or  emergent  refu- 
gee situation,  two  procedures  are  established 
authorl/ln*,'  the  President  to  admit  refugees: 

(ft)  In  the  event  of  an  appeal — presum- 
ably from  the  UNHCR — the  President  may 
admit  15  percent  of  the  total  refugees  or 
5.000  of  such  refugees,  whichever  Is  less. 
The  President's  authority  Is  contingent  upon 
his  determination  that  other  countries  In 
the  International  community  wUl  accept  for 
resettlement  their  fair  share  of  such  refu- 
gees; 

(b)  In  the  event  of  a  determination  by 
the  President  that  the  United  States  has  a 
•'special  concern"  or  obligation  wtlh  regard 
to  a  particular  emergent  refuge  situation, 
the  President  Is  authorized  to  admit  20.000 
such  refugees. 

The  President  s  authority  under  either  of 
the  alx)ve  methods  is  also  contingent  upon 
his  consultation  with  the  Hotise  and  8enat« 
Judiciary  Committees  and  his  later  written 
determination  to  the  Congress  that  the  ad- 
mission of  these  refugees:  (a)  wUl  slgnlfl- 
cantly  promote  the  national  Interest:   (b)   Is 


Justified  by  grave  humanitarian  concerns; 
and  (c)  is  not  pos-slble  under  the  normal 
refugee   provlalnna 

The  President's  authority  to  admit  a  par- 
ticular group  of  refugees  under  either  of 
these  methods  shall  be  terminated  with  re- 
gard to  such  refugees  in  the  event  ..>f  a  res- 
olution adopted  by  either  body  of  the  Con- 
gress expressly  disapproving  of  the  continued 
exercise  of  the  President's  authority  for  that 
group  of  refugees. 

Detailed  reports  to  the  Congress  are  re- 
quired with  regard  to  all  refugees  admitted 
under  these  two  procedures 

4  Adjustment  of  Status  for  Refugees — All 
refugees  admitted  under  either  the  normal 
or  the  extraordinary  procedures  shall  be  eligi- 
ble to  have  their  status  adjusted  i  retroac- 
tively to  the  time  of  admLsalon)  after  he  ha.s 
been  in  the  United  States  for  a  period  of  two 
years. 

S.  Conforming  Amendments — A  variety  of 
technical  and  conforming  amendments  are 
included  In  the  proposed  bill.  For  example, 
section  203(a)  (7) — seventh  preference — Is  re- 
pealed and  the  percentage  of  admissions  al- 
located to  this  category  under  the  preference 
.system  (6  percent  of  total  or  10,200)  Is  trans- 
ferred to  the  current  second  preference  cate- 
gory (spouses  and  unmarried  sons  and  daugh- 
ters of  permanent  resident  aliens)  which 
Is  already  heavily  stibscrlbed  for  many  coun- 
tries. 


PERSONAL  EXPLANATION 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  California  t  Mr.  Danielson  ) ,  Is 
recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  DANIELSON.  Mr.  Si>eaker.  I 
mLssed  Rollcall  Vote  No.  199.  I  wish  the 
Record  to  show  how  I  would  have  voted 
on  this  question  had  I  been  present  on 
Monday.  April  26.  1976. 

Rollcall  No  199.  to  amend  and  extend 
the  National  Foundation  on  the  Arts  and 
Humanities  to  provide  for  tlie  improve- 
ment of  museum  services  and  to  estab- 
lish a  challenge  grant  program.  I  would 
have  voted  "vea" 


CONRAIL'S    BOARD    OF    DIRE(7TORS 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  tlie  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania  <  Mr.  ROONEY » 
is  recognized  for  15  minutes. 

Mr.  ROONEY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have 
spoken  to  the  Members  of  this  Body 
many  times  during  the  past  few  months 
on  the  progress  of  a  new  railroad  com- 
pany—tlie  Consohdated  Rail  Corpora- 
tion, better  known  as  ConRail.  This  new 
company  was  designed  by  the  US  Rail- 
way Association — USRA — pursuant  to 
the  Regional  Rail  Reorganization  Act  of 
1976.  Through  the  purchase  of  deben- 
tures and  series  A  preferred  stock  by 
the  association  with  appropriated  funds, 
financial  support  was  provided  by  the 
Congress  through  the  Railroad  Revltali- 
zatlon  and  Regulatory  Reform  Act  of 
1976.  Since  April  Ist.  1976.  ConRail  has 
been  operating  In  the  17  States  of  the 
Northeast  and  Midwest. 

As  we  all  know.  ConRail  has  a  diff.cuJt 
and  massive  Job  before  It.  The  bankrupt 
carriers  which  preceded  Conltail  were 
losing  In  excess  of  $1  million  F)er  day  on 
a  ccwnbined  basis  A  key  to  the  success 
of  ConRail  will  be  Its  ability  to  attract 
capable  and  responsible  maiiagement 
and  personnel.  Already,  those  of  us  who 


have  watched  the  emergence  of  ConRails 
management  structure  have  seen  the  as- 
sembly of  a  team  of  experienced,  quali- 
fied executives  who  bring  to  the  ne^ 
company  strong  management  talents. 
Today.  I  would  like  to  applaud  a  new 
and  Important  phase  in  the  development 
of  ConRail. 

In  accordance  with  section  216(c>(5i 
of  the  Regional  Rail  Reorganization  Act 
of  1973  as  amended,  the  USRA.  as  holder 
of  the  ConRail  Series  A  Preferred  Stock 
and  Debentures,  was  required  to  select 
six  members  of  tlie  board  of  directors  of 
ConRail  within  60  days  of  the  convey- 
ance of  the  bankrupt  carriers'  rail  prop- 
erties to  ConRail  In  addition  to  the  six 
members  selected  by  USRA,  the  ConRail 
Board  will  include  C^nRaJl's  chief  execu- 
tive oflRcer.  and  chief  operating  oflQcer: 
three  persons  selected  by  the  holders  of 
the  Series  B  PrefeiTed  Stock:  and  two 
individuals  selected  by  the  holders  of 
Conunon  Stock  in  ConRail.  The  latter 
five  persons  will  rej^resent  the  former 
owners  of  rail  properties  and  are  to  be 
selected  by  voting  trustees  appointed  by 
the  Special  Court. 

After  thorough  c<jnslderation  of  more 
than  sixty  highly  qualified  persons, 
USRD  made  its  selections  on  Thursday. 
May  6.  1976.  Under  ConRails  by-laws, 
those  selected  by  USRA  will  serve  1  year 
terms.  The  newly  selected  members  .ire 
Li.sr   OF   Newiv   Sei.ectti)   Members 

James  E.  Beggs,  50.  of  St.  Louis,  Ml.ssourl. 
Executive  'Vice  P^e^ldent.  General  Dynamics 
Corporation  in  charge  of  Aerospace  activities. 
A  graduate  of  the  U.S.  Naval  Academy,  Mr. 
Beggs  was  Under  Secrftary  at  the  US  De- 
partment of  Transportation  from  1969  to 
1973.  He  sub.sequently  served  briefly  with  the 
Sunima  Corporation.  He  also  wa.^  As.s<xrlate 
Administrator,  Advanced  Research  and  Tech- 
nology. National  Aerona\itlcs  and  Space  Ad- 
nilnlitratlon,  and.  prior  to  that.  wa.s  Vice 
President.  Defen.se  and  Space  Center.  West- 
Inghouse  Corporation.  Mr  Beggs  Is  also  a 
director  of  EMC,  Incorporated. 

Carl  A.  Oerstacker,  60,  of  Midland.  Mich- 
igan. Until  his  retirement  earlier  this  month. 
Mr.  Oerstaclcer  was  Chairman.  Dow  Chemical 
Company  .^t  Dow  since  1946,  Mr.  Oer-tAcker 
has  served  as  Chairman  of  the  Finance  Com- 
mittee and  as  Vl'-e  Presldeiit  and  Treasurer 
He  also  serves  as  Director  on  the  Boards  of 
Dow  Coming  Corporation.  Chemical  Bank 
and  Trust  Company.  Citizens  Bank  and 
Trust  Company.  National  City  Bank,  Dundee 
Cement  Company,  Carrier  Corporation,  and 
the  Eaton  Corporation  In  addition,  Mr  Oer- 
stacker Is  a  member  of  the  Board  of  Direc- 
tors of  four  foundations  and  a  trustee  at 
four  colleges. 

John  H.  Johnson,  59.  of  Chicago,  Presi- 
dent. Publisher  and  Editor  of  Johnson  Pub- 
lishing Company.  Inc.  The  company  pub- 
lishes books  and  periodicals  Inchidlng,  among 
others.  Ebony  Magazine.  Mr.  Johnson  has 
served  on  several  national  commissions  and  is 
a  Director  of  the  Advertising  Council  and  the 
National  Conference  of  Christians  and  Jews. 
He  Is  a  member  of  the  Urban  Transportation 
District  of  Chicago  and  serves  as  a  member  of 
the  Board  of  Directors  of  a  number  of  cor- 
porations— such  as  Twentieth  Century  Fox 
Film  Corporation,  the  Marina  Bank  of  Chi- 
cago, Zenith  Radio,  Bell  and  Howell,  Arthur 
D.  Little.  Inc  .  and  the  Service  Federal  Sav- 
ings and  Loan  A.s.socltitlon  of  Chicago  Mr. 
Johnson  Is  also  Chairman  of  the  Board  of 
the  Supreme  Life  Insurance  Company  of 
Aj.ierlca 

L  Chester  May.  66.  of  Wlnnctka,  IlIlnoLs, 
Chairman,  Chicago  Bank  of  Commerce  Etu-- 
ller  this  year,  Mr.  May  retired  from  the  posl- 
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tlon  of  Vice  President  for  Finance  and  Di- 
rector and  member  of  the  Executive  Commit- 
tee of  the  Standard  OU  Company  of  Indiana. 
Mr.  May  had  previously  served  with  American 
Telephone  and  Telegraph  for  32  years,  rising 
to  the  position  of  Treasurer.  Mr.  May  Is  a 
Director  cf  Zenith  Radio  Corporation;  Ft. 
Dearborn  Income  Securities,  Inc.;  Springs 
MUls.  and  the  Chicago  Bank  of  Commerce. 
He  is  also  Vice  Chairman  of  the  Roosevelt 
University  In  Chicago. 

G  wuilam  MUler.  61.  Pro^-ldence.  Rhode 
Island.  Chairman  of  the  Board.  Textron, 
Inc.  Since  Joining  Textron  In  1956,  Mr.  Mil- 
ler had  served  as  the  corporation's  chief 
executive  officer.  President  and  Director, 
Treasurer  and  Vice  President.  A  graduate 
of  the  US  Coast  Guard  Academy.  Mr.  Miller 
Is  a  Director  of  the  Federal  Reserve  Bank 
of  Boston,  Allied  Chemical  Company,  and 
of  the  National  Alliance  of  Btislnessmen.  He 
Is  also  a  member  of  the  Business  Council 
and  Co-chairman  of  the  Conference  Board. 

Arnold  R  Weber,  45.  of  Pittsburgh,  Penn- 
sylvania. Provost  and  Dean,  Graduate 
School  of  Industrial  Administration.  Car- 
neple-Mellon  University  and  previously  Isa- 
dor  Brown  and  Gladys  Brown  Professor  of 
Urban  and  Land  Economics  at  the  Grad- 
uate School  of  Business  of  the  University 
of  Chlrfteo  Mr  Weber  Is  a  Director  of  the 
Federal  Reserve  Bank  of  Cleveland,  of  the 
Aluminum  Company  of  America  (ALCOA), 
of  Standard  Shares,  Inc..  In  Chicago,  and 
Tlcor  Mortgage  Insurance  Compsoiy  of  Los 
Angeles.  Mr.  Weber  has  also  served  In  a 
number  of  top  Federal  po-sts.  He  was  As- 
sistant Director.  Office  of  Management  and 
Budget,  and  Executive  Director,  Cost  of  Liv- 
ing Council  from  1970  to  1971.  He  served 
as  Assistant  Secretary  of  Manpower.  De- 
partment c>f  I.,abor  from  1969  to  1970  In 
addition.  Dean  Weber  is  a  member  of  the 
Federal  Advl.<K)ry  Council  on  Social  Secu- 
rity and  is  one  of  the  public  members  of 
the  U.S.  Pay  Board. 

I  am  sure  that  my  colleagues  In  this 
Chamber  will  agree  that  these  persons 
are  highly  qualified  to  bring  to  Con- 
Rail's  board  of  directors  a  wesdth  of 
talent  and  experience  from  private  in- 
dustr>',  public  service,  and  the  academic 
community. 

During  congressional  consideration  of 
the  final  system  plan,  there  wsis  much 
di.'^cussion  of  the  possibility  that  too 
much  government  control  of  ConRail 
would  adversely  Impact  on  the  deter- 
mination that  toe  bankruptcy  reorgani- 
zation contemplated  by  the  Regional 
Rail  Reorganization  Act  as  amended 
would  be  fair  and  equitable.  USRA  was 
very  aware  of  this  Issue,  and  has  gone 
to  great  lengths  to  select  as  its  contribu- 
tion to  the  ConRj*ll  Board  Individuals 
who  are  highly  capable,  responsible,  and 
independent.  I  wish  these  new  members 
of  the  ConRaU  Board  success  In  the  dif- 
ficult, but  vital,  assignment  they  face. 


SCOTT  MOSS:    1958-76 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  (Mr.  Wolff)  Is  rec- 
ognized for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  WOLFF.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  fine  young 
man  died  of  cancer  the  other  day,  and 
his  death,  the  passing  of  Scott  Moss,  of 
New  Hyde  Park,  on  Long  Island.  Is  an 
event  of  personal  sadness  for  all  who 
were  touched  by  his  life.  But  Scott,  who 
spent  some  of  the  last  days  of  his  life 
working  on  my  staff  here,  would  not,  I 
think,  want  us  to  feel  sadness.  He  cer- 
tainly did  not  allow  the  fact  that  his 


death  appeared  certain  to  stop  his  thirst 
for  knowledge  and  experience,  and  he 
communicated  this  almost  superhuman 
strength  to  me,  and  to  his  colleagues  on 
my  stafif . 

Scott  Moss,  who  was  a  leader  all  of 
his  life,  showed  us  the  very  definition  of 
bravery,  and  the  very  meaning  of  a 
meaningful  life.  We  were  not  really  sur- 
prised by  this,  because  as  the  newspaper 
accounts  praising  him  show,  Scott 
seemed  incapable  of  thought  or  action 
which  was  anything  less  all  that  a  lead- 
er, and  a  brave  man,  could  be. 

Just  as  he  would  not  want  us  to  feel 
sadness,  Scott  would  not  now  tolerate  a 
presumption  on  our  part  that  his  death 
was  premature,  or  his  life  somehow  un- 
fulfilled, although  to  not  feel  this  is  al- 
most impossible  for  those  of  us  who  knew 
and  worked  with  him,  or  for  those  who 
will  read  the  accounts  of  his  life  I  am 
privileged  to  present  for  the  Record  to- 
day. 

So  too  would  it  be  presumption  on  my 
part  to  say  to  this  House  that  the  death 
of  Scott  Moss  of  cancer  at  18  should 
serve  as  a  stimulus  for  medical  research, 
and  Government  support.  In  the  battle 
apainst  cancer. 

Scott,  who  was  the  most  commonsensi- 
cal  of  men,  would  be  the  first  to  point 
out  that  the  need  for  continued  and  ever- 
increasing  dedication  to  cancer  research 
is  self-evident.  It  is  a  battle  which  wiU 
be  fought  because  it  must  be  won.  So  I 
think  that  he  would  be  pleased  that  a 
Scott  D.  Moss  Fund  Is  being  formed  to 
aid  cancer  research  at  Sloan  Kettering 
Institute. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  life  of  Scott  Moss,  al- 
though a  life  of  just  18  years,  stands  on 
its  0W71  merits.  He  was  a  leader  In  the 
best  sense  of  the  word,  and  for  that  rea- 
son I  am  sure  that  he  would  be  sincerely 
flattered  and  touched  by  the  Scott  Moss 
Memorial  Award  which  is  being  estab- 
lished at  the  Great  Neck  South  Senior 
High  School.  To  be  judged  by  one's  peers 
as  an  Inspiration,  as  a  model  of  what  a 
person  should  be,  Is  a  result  which  can- 
not be  anticipated,  a  result  which  csin 
only  stem  from  the  process  of  life  itself. 

Scott  Moss'  life  meets  all  the  tests,  all 
the  standards,  all  the  criteria  of  what  a 
life  can  be  If  we  probe  to  understand  our 
own  possibihties,  and  If  we  are  dedicated 
to  realizing  those  possibilities.  It  was 
a  privilege  to  know  him,  and  it  Is  a  priv- 
ilege to  have  his  example  ever-present  in 
our  lives. 

To  those  who  also  loved  him,  to  his 
parents,  Gloria  and  Harold  Moss,  and 
to  his  younger  sister  and  brother,  Wendy 
and  Kermeth,  and  to  his  grandmothers, 
Becky  Moss  and  Pauline  Friedman,  we 
extend  our  strong  feelings  of  gratitude 
that  they  helped  shape  the  life  of  Scott 
Moss.  We  wish  to  say  that  they  have  our 
profoimd  gratitude  that  they  let  us 
share  a  part  of  Scott's  life. 

The  newspaper  accoimts  follow: 

I  From  the  Great  Neck  Record.  May  6,  1976] 
Lee  Karlln,  Editor 
"Scott  Moss:  1958-1976" 
He  died  young,  too  young.  But  he  lived  his 
life  with  a  zest,  dignity,  honor  and  piirpose 
few  persons,  no  matter  what  their  age,  attain. 
Scott  Moss  was  a  bom  leader. 
In  these  last  11  months,  ■wracked  by  Illness, 


he  was  even  inore.  He  was  an  inspiration — 
eschewing  self-pity,  forging  ahead,  living  out 
his  final  days  with  stunning  determination: 
and,  to  the  end,  exhibiting  a  genuine  con- 
cern for  those  around  him,  Scott  Moss  wae  a 
'beautiful  person. 

It's  unnecessary  to  point  out  the  promise 
and  potential  he  held.  That  was  self -evident 
It's  gratuitous  to  renUnd  anyone  that  his 
death  1b  a  great  loss.  We  know  it,  too  weU. 
But  it's  Important  to  reiterate  what 
was  said  at  Scott's  funeral — eloquently  and 
movingly — by  his  father  and  his  rabbi: 
Scott  will  live  on.  In  those  who  were  touched 
by  him  during  his  life,  and  In  those  who 
win  be  nourished  by  his  legacy. 

A  Scott  Moss  Memorial  Award  is  being 
established  at  the  South  Senior  High  School. 
It  is  of  course  a  fitting  tribute. 

And  a  Scott  D.  Moss  Fund  is  In  formation, 
with  the  first  year's  proceedings  going  to 
cancer  research  at  the  Sloan  Kettering  In- 
stitute and  to  cystic  fibrosis  at  Long  Island 
Je'wlsh  Medical  Center 

Anyone  who  wishes  to  contribute  can  send 
his  or  her  check,  payable  to  the  fund,  to 
Scott's  father,  Harold  Moss,  at  50  La'wrence 
St.,  New  Hyde  Park. 

Knowing  Scott,  and  his  highly  develoj>ed 
sense  of  the  efficacious,  we  think  he  would 
have  been  pleased  by  these  working  legacies. 

[Prom  the  Long  Island  Press,  May  4,  1976] 

Student  Leader  MouRNia) — Deattj  at  18  Ekds 

BaiGKT  Careeb 

'When  he  went  part  of  Great  Neck  South 
Senior  High  School  went  with  him." 

Bruce  Todd  held  back  tears  yesterday  as 
he  sp)oke  about  the  death  of  his  18-year-old 
friend,  Scott  Moss,  who  died  yesterday  of 
cancer. 

Although  Scott's  death  was  not  vmex- 
pected,  "It  had  a  sobering  effect  on  everyone 
in  school",  GU  Blum,  principal  of  South 
Senior  High  School  said. 

Describing  Scott  as  "one  of  the  most  active 
students  that  wc  had  In  school  for  a  good 
number  of  years,"  Blum  said  he  was  loved  by 
his  peers  and  faculty  alike. 

Plans  are  under  way  to  establish  an  award 
to  be  given  annually  to  the  graduating  senior 
who  best  exempUfies  the  character  and  con- 
cern demonstrated  by  Scott,  Blum  said. 

Although  he  knew  for  the  past  11  months 
that  he  had  an  Incurable  type  of  cancer, 
Scott  remained  active  at  South  Senior,  where 
he  served  as  president  of  the  student-faculty 
executive  board,  as  representative  to  the 
school  board,  editor-in-chief  of  the  South- 
erner and  was  the  creator  and  producer  of  a 
dally  news  show  at  the  Junior  high  school 
television  station. 

Despite  all  of  his  extraciuTlcular  activities, 
Scott  was  an  "outstanding"  student  who  was 
In  the  top  10  p>er  cent  of  his  class,  Blum  said. 
He  had  been  admitted  to  five  Ivy  League 
schools  and  had  planned  to  attend  Tale  in 
the  fall. 

His  Interest  In  politics  led  him  to  work 
part-time  In  the  Kensington  office  of  Demo- 
cratic Congressman  Lester  'Wolff  and  to  write 
a  column  on  "'Why  I  want  to  Be  a  Politician," 
which  was  published  late  last  year  by  the 
New  Tork  Times. 

Students  and  faculty  members  are  ex- 
pected to  attend  Scott's  funeral  at  11 :30  ajn. 
today  at  Nassau  North -Chapels,  Great  Neck 
Plaza.  Interment  will  follow  In  Mount  Ararat 
Cemetery,  Parmtngdale 

Besides  his  parents,  Harold  and  Gloria 
Moss,  Scott  leaves  a  brother  and  a  sister. 

[From  Newsdav.  May  4.  39761 

To  THX  PnnsH,  Hz  Lived  Life  Puu-t 

(By  Ed  Lowe  and  T.  J.  Collins) 

Scott  Moss  had   a  poster  In   his  bedroom 

that  read:    '"When  life  gives  you  a  lemon. 

make  lemonade." 

And  that's  what  the  18-year-old  Great 
Neck  youth  did  right  up  to  the  time  of  his 
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deaUi  yesteidfty.  even  though  he  had  known 
for  a  year  that  he  had  cancer. 

"He  had  a  way  or  locik,lug  at  It,"  hto  father, 
Harold,  said  yeatorday.  "At  no  thne  did  Scott 
lose  his  sen.'^e  at  values.  Even  tui  late  as  last 
week,  he  sent  hl«  papers  up  to  Yale,  hopliig 
to  attend  l:i  September  " 

The  youth  was  a  senior  at  Great  Neck 
South  High  School,  editor  or  the  student 
newspaper,  a  member  of  the  studeiit-raculty 
executive  board,  a  former  aide  to  Rep  Lc-Jter 
Wolff  i^D-Kenfilngtou)  and  had  written  ar- 
ticles for  Newsday  and  the  New  York  Times. 

Gilbert  Blum,  principal  of  Great  Neck 
Bouth  HlRh  school,  said  yesterday  that  Scott 
Moss  "was  an  unbelievable  kid,  probably  one 
of  the  most  outstanding  I've  ever  had  the 
pleasure  of  meeting.  He  was  Incredible  not 
only  In  term-s  of  his  achievements,  but  in  the 
way  he  did  things,"  Blum  said  "He  was  very 
quiet,  but  when  he  spoke  everyone  ILstened. 
He  had  great  humility  and  always  seemed  to 
be  listening  to  the  other  guy  ...  He  was  con- 
stantly remarkable,  even  as  the  end  drew 
near  People  would  visit  him,  and  he  would 
make  them  feel  comTortable.  He  had  Incredi- 
ble bravery.  He  faced  life  with  understand- 
ing, with  hope,  and,  at  the  same  time  with  a 
knowledge  of  what  the  odds  were." 

The  odd.s  were  lousy.  When  the  teenager 
and  his  parents,  who  live  at  60  Lawrence  St., 
New  Hyde  Park,  learned  11  months  and  four 
days  tiK'o  that  he  hiid  cancer,  It  was  already 
late  "It  wa.s  ti  type  that  had  him  licked  be- 
fore he  started,"  Hr.rold  Moss  said  yesterday. 
"We  surveyed  the  entire  world,  literally,  and 
the  only  place  that  could  help  him  was  the 
place  he  was  In,  Sloane-Ketterlng  (hospital 
In  Manhattan]  .  .  .  We  did  find — not  here  in 
America,  tmt  in  England — a  medicine  to  help 
ease  his  pain,  called  Bromptons  Mixture.  We 
swear  it  was  the  only  thing  that  kept  him 
going  for  the  last  two-and-a-half-months." 

Moss  said  that  besides  school,  his  son's 
interests  Included  sports  (he  played  soccer 
and  baseball),  astronomy,  stamp  collecting, 
news  broadcasting  and  politics.  Several  years 
ago,  his  father  said,  Scott  Moss  helped  set  up 
a  closed-circuit  news  broadcasting  studio  at 
the  high  school.  His  main  ambition,  said 
Moss,  "was  to  become  the  honest  politician, 
and  possibly  to  even  run  for  the  presidency." 
Recently  he  served  as  an  Intern  In  Wolff's 
Washington  oflBce. 

Scott  Moss  had  a  sister,  Wendy,  15,  and  a 
brother,  Kenneth.  10.  "They  knew  everything 
all  along."  Harold  Moss  said.  "We  dealt  with 
this  thing  very  openly,  which  Is  why  we've 
been  able  to  accept  it  ...  At  a  time  when 
he  thought  he  had  two  more  years,  he  said, 
•Ma,  I'm  too  young  to  die.  Me,  with  all  my 
dreams.'  " 

"There  was  something  mystical  about  the 
■way  he  passed  on,"  Moss  went  on  "My  wife, 
Gloria,  and  I  had  been  with  him  constantly 
for  the  last  four  days.  24  hours  a  day.  Last 
night,  at  3.30  In  the  morning,  we  both  dozed 
off  for  about  10  minutes,  at  which  time  he 
passed  on.  It  was  as  though  he  had 
waited.  .  ." 

Funeral  services  were  to  be  held  at  11:30 
AM  today  with  burial  at  Mount  Ararat  Ceme- 
tery In  Farmlngdale.  Tlie  flag  at  Great  Neck 
High  School  was  lowered  to  half-staff  yester- 
day In  Moss"  memory,  and  Blum  said  that  the 
student-faculty  executive  board  proposed 
that  a  Scott  Moss  memorial  award  bo  estab- 
lished and  given  annually  "to  a  senior  who 
best  exemplifies  the  character  that  Scott 
demonstrated  here."  "Besides  all  the  other 
stuff,"  Blum  said,  "he  was  just  a  remarkable 
human  being.  A  super  human  being." 


able  to  be  present  in  tlie  House  for  the 
last  two  votes  of  the  session  of  Thurs- 
day. May  6.  1976,  because  I  was  ad- 
dips-sing  the  Sixth  Annual  Washington 
Roundtable  of  the  Institutional  Investor 
Institute.  Had  I  been  present,  I  would 
have  voted  "aye"  on  rollcall  243  and  "no" 
on  rollcall  244,  tlie  two  proposed  amend- 
ments to  the  Federal  Employees  Flexible 
and  Compressed  Work  Schedule  Act  of 
1976. 


PERSONAL  EXPLANATION 

(Mr.  MIKVA  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
pomt  in  the  Record  and  to  Include  ex- 
traneous matter.  > 

Mr.  MIKVA.  Mr    Speaker,  I  was  un- 


SHOULD  ROMANIA  CONTINUE  TO 
RECEIVE  MOST  FAVORED  NA- 
TION STATUS? 

I  Mr.  KOCH  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  tlie  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneoas  matter.) 

Mr.  KOCH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  troubled 
by  a  letter  that  I  have  received  from  a 
constituent  and  a  statement  which  ap- 
peared as  an  advertisement  in  tlie  New 
York  Times  today,  concerning  the  treat- 
ment of  Romanians  of  Hungarian.  Ger- 
man and  other  minority  extractions  by 
the  Romanian  Government.  It  is  my  un- 
derstanding that  as  a  result  of  our  hav- 
ing provided  on  a  temporary  basis  mosl- 
favored-natlon  status  to  Romania  that 
Romania  had  undertaken  to  allow  its 
citizens  to  freely  emigrate.  And  I  believe 
there  has  been  a  substantial  improve- 
ment in  the  area  of  emigration  as  it  ap- 
plied to  Romanian  Jews  seeking  to  leave. 
I  would  be  very  distressed  if  the  allega- 
tions stated  in  the  report  which  I  am  ap- 
l)ending  are  accurate,  and  I  am  writing 
to  the  Ambassador  of  Romania,  the  Hon- 
orable Corneliu  Bogdan,  asking  for  his 
comments  on  the  statement. 

If  the  allegations  are  true  then  indeed 
they  must  be  considered  by  the  Congress 
in  determining  whether  to  continue  the 
most  favored  nation  status  that  Romania 
was  granted. 

[Prom  the  New  York  Times,  May  7,  1976] 
Will    the     UNrrKO    States     Enoosse    Cul- 

TUBAL     GBNOCroK     IN     ROMANIA? 

Two  hundred  years  ago  the  United  States 
was  founded  on  strong  moral  principles.  The 
fashionable  view  today  holds  that  those  prin- 
ciples have  largely  eroded  since  1776.  We 
Hungarian-Americans  do  not  adhere  to  this 
view. 

The  United  States  of  America  Is  still  the 
champion  of  human  rights  and  fundamental 
freedoms  around  the  globe.  It  leads  the  flght 
for  these  ideals  In  the  United  Nations.  It  la 
the  hope  of  oppressed  Soviet  Jewry  and  other 
minorities  As  a  last  resort  It  gives  haven  to 
refugees  of  tyranny,  as  many  of  us  have  rea- 
son to  appreciate. 

There  is  now  an  opportunity  to  take  a  fur- 
ther step  In  the  spirit  of  this  noble  tradi- 
tion. Rumania's  dictator.  Nlcolae  Ceausescu, 
18  pursuing  an  Increasingly  brazen  program 
amounting  to  cultural  genocide  against  that 
country's  Hungarian.  German,  and  other  mi- 
norities. Tlie  six  major  elements  of  this  pro- 
gram are: 

1.    ELIMINATION    or    MINORITY    KDUCATIONAL 
INSTITX:riON8 

Taking  full  advantage  of  the  State  monop- 
oly on  education,  the  Rumanian  government 
eliminates,  merges  and  reorganizes  schools  at 
wUl.  As  a  result,  from  1956  to  1974  the  num- 
ber of  HungarlEWi  elementary  schools  dropped 
from  1515  to  776.  Even  official  statistics  show 
that  only  60-65%  of  Hungarliin  children 
have  the  opportunity  to  attend  Hungarian 
grade  schools,  and  only  26  *>  to  attend  Hun- 
garian secondary  schools.  Minority  origin  Is 


a  definite  handicap  when  seeking  admission 
to  an  educational  Institution.  In  1959  the  two 
Hungarian  u.'ilversltie.s  were  arbitrarily  elhii- 
lnated--and  not  for  the  lack  of  students. 

2      SUI'PEE&SION    or    MINORrrV    LANCUACE.S 

In  addition  to  manlpulatln*;  the  educa- 
tional system,  the  Rumanian  K'overnment 
employs  other  methods  to  .suppress  the  use 
of  minority  languages  Rumai.lan  is  the  ex- 
clusive lftii^;uage  used  at  every  level  of  gov- 
ernment bureaucrncy  This  policy  encour- 
ages chauvinism  even  l:i  strictly  private  so- 
cial situations.  Members  of  minorities  often 
have  to  put  up  with  derision  and  threats  for 
using  their  mother  tongue. 

3.    FAUSiriCATION    OF    HISTORICAL    DATA    AND 
POPULATION    STATISTICS 

The  Rumanian  Communist  Party  produces 
and  disseminates  its  own  version  of  history. 
Their  seml-flctlonal  version  of  Rumanian 
history  dismisses  the  significance  of  the  In- 
digenous Hungarian  culture  wlilch  predates 
the  emergence  of  the  first  Rumanian  state 
by  three  centuries. 

Through  the  notorious  communist  method 
of  manipulating  statistics,  the  population  of 
minority  groups  Is  constantly  falsl&ed  In 
government  records.  The  Rumanian  govern- 
ment thus  manages  the  statistical  annihila- 
tion of  at  least  30 ""^  of  the  actual  minority 
population  of  the  country. 

WHAT   CAN    THE    UNrTED    STATES    DO? 

As  a  reward  for  her  "Independence"  from 
Moscow.  Rumania  was  granted  most^avored- 
natlon  status  by  Congress  la;,',  year.  That 
decision  overlooked  the  fact  that  this  "In- 
dependence" Is  not  founded  on  decency  and 
a  healthy  respect  for  human  liberty.  The  ffict 
Is  that  Rumania  today  Is  guilty  of  the  most 
blatant  internal  oppression  of  all  the  So- 
viet satellites.  The  only  condltloii  upon 
which  "most-favored-natlon"  status  was 
granted  was  the  requirement  of  free  emigra- 
tion. Such  systematic  oppression  cannot  be 
offset  by  an  easing  of  restrictions  on  emi- 
gration Such  a  "solution  '  could  well  be 
Just  what  the  Rumanian  government  needs 
to  Justify  a  policy  of  exlUng  minorities  from 
home,  property  and  cour.try  The  net  effect 
would  visit  even  more  hard-shlp  and  misery 
on  those  left  behind.  Free  emigration  may 
solve  the  problem  of  a  handful  of  people,  but 
the  2.5  million  Hungarians  and  the  400.000 
Germans  want  to  live,  work  and  prosper  In 
a  land  which,  in  the  cuse  of  Hungarians,  they 
have  Inhabited  fur  over  one  thousand  years. 

We  urge  Congress  to  reverse  last  summer'! 
decision  making  "most^avored-natlon"  sta- 
tus solely  dependent  upon  the  easing  of 
emigration  restrictions  Congress  should  re- 
voke that  status  from  Rumania  until  she 
completely  satlsflea  the  Just  and  reasonable 
needs  of  her  minority  populations  to  main- 
tain and  deveipp  their  own  contribution  to 
Rumania's  rlcn  ethnic  mosaic 

We  urge  the  American  Government  to 
exert  pressure  on  Rumania  In  any  ^^ther 
manner  to  conform  to  enlightened  .standards 
In  Its  treatment  of  minorities  The  Decem- 
ber 5.  1973  American -Rumanian  Joint  state- 
ment specifically  allows  both  parties  to  raise 
humanitarian  Issues  with  the  other. 

We  urge  the  American  public  to  show  the 
same  sympathy  and  solidarity  toward  these 
people  as  it  has  toward  so  many  other  vic- 
tims of  political  and  cultural  persecution 
over  the  last  two  hundred  years 

Tomorrow.  Saturday,  May  8th  at  2  PM  a 
demonstration  will  be  held  In  front  of  the 
Rumanian  Permanent  Mission  to  the  United 
Nations,  tJO  Ea.-^t  93rd  Street,  New  York  City 
TTie  rally  Is  sponsored  by  the  Committee  for 
Human  Rights  In  Rumar.la.  an  ad  hoc  orga- 
nization supported  by  all  major  associations 
of  Hungarians  In  America  We  urge  you  to 
lend  yur  presence  to  this  demonstration. 

4.    roNTISCATION     or    CULTORAL    AlUHUTtS 

Even  taken  alone,  this  despicable  act  of 
the   Rumanian   government   constitutes  ths 


crime  of  cultxiral  genocide  Legislation  Is  now 
on  the  biK)ks  whose  sole  aim  Is  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  historical  root,s  of  minorities  For 
instance.  Decree-tAW  206  1974  (amending 
Decree-Law  472 '1971  on  the  National 
Archives  I  and  Act  No  63  of  November  2. 
1974  on  the  protection  of  the  national  cul- 
tural treasury  TTie  State  has  used  these  reg- 
ulations for  outright  appropriation  of  his- 
torical documents,  relics,  manuscripts,  map*, 
photos,  diaries,  posters,  engravings.  Imprints 
and  other  material  In  the  possession  of 
church  archives.  prlvat<»  organizations  and 
Individuals.  Uncompensat«d  oonflscatlon  of 
this  kind  was  reported  by  the  respectable 
Swiss  dally  Neue  Ztlrcher  Zeltung  ("Bureau- 
cratic Chicanery  Against  the  Churches  In 
Rumania."   February    1   2     1975.   p    6i: 

"The  material  was — In  many  cases  without 
reclpt — loaded  onto  trucks  and  carted  away. 
The  historical  order  of  the  archives  has  be- 
come completely  disrtipted  m  the  process — 
one  method  of  'reserving'  and  'protecting' 
historical  materials — rendering  .scientific  re- 
search for  the  next  decades  lmpo.sslbIe.  The 
Rumanian  government  has  openly  embarked 
on  an  escalated  campaign  agaln.st  the  Re- 
formed Church  and  the  Hungarian  natlon- 
aUty. 

"The  intent  behind  the  natlonaU7Atlon  of 
the  ecclesiastical  archives  is  to  sever  the  re- 
ligious communities  from  their  historical 
roots.  A  church  without  a  past  (tradition) 
has  no  future,  especially  one  which  repre- 
sents a  religious  and  national  minority  The 
first  victim  of  the.se  warlike  designs  against 
the  religious  and  cultural  minorities  by  the 
Rumanian  retrlme  was  the  Hungarian  Re- 
formed Church      .  ." 

5     OBSTRUCTING  CONTACTS  WITH   RELATIVES 
ABROAD 

Decree-Law  225  1975  prohibits  the  accom- 
modation of  nou-Rumanlan  citizens  in  pri- 
vate homes  In  Rumania.  Only  Immediate  rel- 
atives are  exempted.  Since  relatives  from 
Hungary  are  usually  of  modest  means  and 
hotel  facilities — especially  In  rural  areas — 
are  scarce,  visits  often  become  a  proctlcal  Im- 
posslblUty. 

e.  DissoLtmoN  or  ethnic  communities 

As  In  all  Communist  States  the  Rumanian 
government  has  almost  complete  control  over 
the  labor  market.  Rumania  however,  utilizes 
this  control  to  break  up  homogeneous  ethnic 
groups.  University  and  vocational  school 
graduates  of  Hungarian  origin  are  routinely 
assigned  Jobs  outside  their  own  communities. 
Rumanians  are  then  encouraged  to  replace 
them  through  offers  of  attractive  Income  and 
housing  opportunities  in  those  communities. 
multiple  violations  or  inter.national  law 

The  above  measures  violate  not  only  In- 
ternatl<jnal  stfiudards  of  human  rights,  but 
the  Constitution  of  Rumania  Itself.  Minority 
populations  must  bear  these  outrages  In  ad- 
dition to  the  tisual  Intolerance  and  terror 
which  affects  the  life  of  every  citizen  of  Com- 
munist states  regardless  of  ethnic  origin. 

All  of  the  above  abuses  continue  despite 
Rumania's  ratification  of  the  1960  U.N.  Cove- 
nant on  ClvU  and  Political  Rights  Article 
27  of  the  Covenant  reads  as  follows: 

"In  those  States  In  which  ethnic,  religious 
or  linguistic  minorities  exist,  persons  belong- 
ing to  such  minorities  shall  not  be  denied  the 
right  In  community  with  the  other  members 
of  their  group,  to  enjoy  their  own  culture,  to 
profess  and  practice  their  own  religion,  or 
to  use  their  own  laneuage" 

The  United  Nations  Ad  Hoc  Cammlttee  on 
Genocide  In  1948  accepted  the  following  defi- 
nition as  one  of  the  ways  by  which  the  crime 
of  cultiiral  genocide  may  be  committed 

".  .  .  systematic  destruction  of  historical 
or  religious  monuments  or  their  diversion  to 
alien  u.ses,  destruction  or  dispersion  of  doc- 
uments and  objects  of  historical,  artistic,  or 
religious  value  and  of  objects  used  in  reli- 
gious worship."  (UJ^.  Doc.  E.  447) 


Regardless  of  tlie  fact  that  the  final  text 
of  the  Convention  on  the  Prevention  and 
Punishment  of  the  Crime  of  Genocide  did  not 
Incorporate  the  above  language,  Rumania's 
recent  behavior  exactly  corresponds  with  this 
definition. 


AMENDMENT  TO  H.R  12835.  VOCA- 
TION.\L  EDUCATION  AND  NA- 
TIONAL INSTITUTE  OF  EDUCA- 
TION 

'Mr.  ANDREWS  of  North  Carolina 
asked  and  was  given  permission  to  extend 
hi.s  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
and  to  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  ANDREWS  of  North  Carolina. 
Mr.  Speaker,  this  amendment  removes 
the  requirement  from  the  committee  bill 
that  the  Commissioner  must  fund  one 
national  center  for  research  on  voca- 
tional education.  Instead,  the  Commis- 
sioner would  be  given  the  discretion  to 
fund  a  center  or  centers  for  research  in 
vocational  education,  if  he  or  she  so 
desires. 


REVISED  SINGLE  NEGOTIATING 
TEXT.  THIRD  CONFERENCE  ON 
THE  LAW  OF  THE  SEA 

(Mr    McCLOSKEY   asked   and   was 
given  permission  to  extend  his  remarks 
at  this  point  in  the  Record  and  to  in- 
clude extraneous  matter.  > 

Mr.  McCLOSKEY  Mr.  Speaker,  today 
concludes  the  New  York  session  of  the 
third  United  Nations  Law  of  the  Sea 
Conference.  It  has  been  my  privilege  to 
represent  the  House  at  the  Conference 
during  the  past  8  weeks,  and  I  have  filed 
a  previous  report  on  the  first  half  of  the 
Conference,  (April  12  Congressional 
Record,  pages  10591  to  10594). 

On  balance,  I  believe  that  the  156  na- 
tions participating  in  the  New  York  ses- 
sion succeeded  in  advancing  a  measur- 
able distance  towards  the  elusive  goal  of 
concensus  on  a  comprehensive  treaty. 

Four  new  single  negotiation  texts  were 
issued  today,  containing  301  articles.  Ten 
annexes  contain  an  additional  165  arti- 
cles. These  texts,  while  produced  solely 
by  tlie  president  of  tlie  Conference  and 
the  three  committee  chairmen,  neverthe- 
less represent  a  soUd  attempt  to  approach 
a  recognizable  concensus  on  most  of  the 
problems  addressed  by  the  Conference. 

Key  points  remaining  to  be  resolved 
include:  First,  dispute  settlement;  sec- 
ond, distribution  of  the  deep-seabed  min- 
ing proceeds ;  third,  the  makeup  and  vot- 
ing powers  of  the  authorities  which  will 
control  both  dispute  settlement  and 
deep-seabed  mining;  and  fourth,  the  ul- 
timate rights  smd  powers  within  the  200- 
mile  economic  zone. 

Nevertheless,  the  New  York  texts  re- 
flect, for  the  first  time  since  the  Confer- 
ence was  conceived  in  1970,  a  basis  for 
serious  decisions  by  the  governments  in- 
volved, and  a  real  opportunity  for  final 
resolution  of  a  ratifyable  treaty  in  the 
two  additional  sessions  planned,  the  first 
to  be  held  in  New  York  from  August 
2  through  September  17.  and  the  sec- 
ond in  early  1977. 

Both  the  quality  of  the  new  texts  and 
the  fact  that  the  great  majority  of  dele- 
gates were  eager  today  to  set  an  early 
date  for  the  fourth  session  furnish  ap- 


propriate basis  for  hope  that  the  tre- 
mendous time  and  effort  the  United 
States  has  put  Into  this  project  will  not 
have  been  In  vain. 

In  placing  the  first  of  the  new  draft 
treaty  texts  in  the  Rscord  today,  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  would  like  to  offer  a  brief 
comment  about  the  quality  and  dedica- 
tion of  the  government  members  of  the 
U.S.  delegation. 

The  133-member  U.S.  delegation  to  the 
Law  of  the  Sea  Conference  has  occupied, 
if  not  inundated,  the  offices  of  the  107- 
member  U.S.  Mission  to  the  United  Na- 
tions in  New  York.  Through  the  courtesy 
and  patience  of  Ambassador  Scranton 
and  his  Eissociates,  the  delegations  have 
worked  in  almost  unbehevable  harmony 
and  with  excellent  productivity. 

The  hours  of  work  of  the  delegation 
have  commonly  included  12  hours  on 
weekdays  and  sometime  half  that 
amount  on  Saturdays.  There  have  been 
deep  divisions  of  belief  within  the  delega- 
tion from  time  to  time  as  to  how  the 
best  interests  of  the  United  States  should 
be  pursued,  but  with  five  major  Cabinet 
oflQces  Involved  in  charting  an  innova- 
tive new  foreign  pohcy.  this  seems  per- 
fectly understandable  to  me.  The  loyalty 
to  both  the  delegation's  mission  and  to 
high  standards  of  professional  perform- 
ance has  been  superb.  All  in  all,  I  feel  the 
delegation  achieved  far  more  than  might 
have  been  expected.  Their  work,  jointly 
and  individually  has  done  a  great  deal  to 
restoi^  my  own  faith  and  hope  that  our 
system  of  government,  whatever  its 
shortcomings,  is  capable  of  competent 
and  decisive  action  tind  achievement. 

Because  of  the  volume  of  the  four  sin- 
gle negotiating  texts,  I  am  today  placing 
in  the  Record  only  one  text  of  the  first 
committee,  that  deemed  most  advanced 
from  the  far  less  favorable  product  which 
emerged  from  Geneva.  I  will  place  the 
additional  texts  in  the  Record  on  suc- 
ceding  days. 

The  text  follows: 

United  Nations  T^ird  Conference  on  thk 
Law  or  the  Sea  Revlsed  Single  Negotiat- 
ing Text 

NOTE    BY    the    PREEIDEJsT    OF    THE    CONFERENCE 

At  Its  55th  plenary  meeting  on  Friday.  18 
April  1975,  the  Conference  decided  to  request 
the  Chairmen  of  Its  three  Main  Committees 
each  to  prepare  a  Single  Negotiating  Text 
covering  the  subjects  entrusted  to  his  Com- 
mittee The  Chairmen  were  exf>ected.  In  the 
preparation  of  this  text,  to  take  Into  account 
all  the  formal  and  informal  discussions  that 
had  been  held.  It  was  understood  that  the 
text  would  be  informal  in  character  and 
would  not  prejudice  the  position  of  e^y  dele- 
gation, nor  would  It  represent  any  negotiated 
text  or  accepted  compromise.  The  Informal 
Single  Negotiating  Text  was  to  serve  purely  as 
a  procedural  device  and  only  provide  a  basis 
for  negotiation  without  afTectlng  the  status 
of  proposals  already  made  by  delegations  or 
the  right  of  delegations  to  submit  amend- 
ments or  Introduce  new  proposals. 

The  Informal  Single  Negotiating  Texts 
which  were  released  before  the  adjournment 
of  the  third  session  of  the  Third  United  Na- 
tions Conference  on  the  Law  of  the  Sea  as 
doctmients  A/CONF.62  WP.8  Parts  I.  11  and 
III  have  been  the  subject  of  lnfom:ial  nego- 
tiations both  during  the  intersesslonal  period 
and  during  almost  this  entire  fourth  ses- 
sion which  started  on  15  March  1976. 

.^t  the  first  meeting  of  the  fourth  session 
the  President  indicated  that  the  next  phase 
should  be  the  preparation  by  the  Chairmen 
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of  the  three  Committees  of  a  revised  Single 
NeKotlating  Text  In  respect  of  each  of  their 
Committees  and  rh.it  this  revised  text  would 
reflect  as  far  as  possible  the  result  of  the  In- 
lorniiU  neui it lat lulls  that  had  taken  place, 

The  re. IbCd  Single  Negotiating  Text  would 
represent  a  further  stage  In  the  work  of  the 
Conference  The  Chairmen  of  the  three  Com- 
mittees have  accordingly  prepared  revl;>ed 
Single  Negotiating  Texta.  These  texts  have 
been  prepared  entirely  on  their  own  respon- 
sibility and  will  have  no  other  status  than 
that  of  serving  as  a  basis  for  continued  nego- 
tiation without  prejudice  to  the  right  of  any 
delegation  to  move  any  amendments  or  to 
Introduce  any  new  proposals.  The  texts  must 
not  be  regarded  as  committing  any  delega- 
tion or  delegations  to  any  of  their  provisions. 
In  accordance  with  the  procedure  already  es- 
tablished, there  will  be  no  general  discussion 
of  the  texts. 

A  new  Part  IV  dealing  with  the  Item  "Set- 
tlement of  Disputes"  is  now  being  presented 
on  the  responsibility  of  the  President  fol- 
lowing a  general  debate  on  the  Item.  Like  the 
other  texts  it  wUl  only  serve  as  a  basis  of 
negotiation  and  will  not  affect  the  right  of 
any  delegation  to  Introduce  amendments  or 
new  proposals. 

The  President  presents  these  texts  to  the 
Conference  as  a  procedural  device  to  carry 
forward  the  process  of  negotiation  In  the  ex- 
pectation and  the  hope  that  the  future  ne- 
gotiations will  help  towards  the  attainment 
of  general  ligreement  In  keeping  with  the  let- 
ter and  spirit  of  the  "Gentleman's  Agree- 
ment" regarding  the  conclusion  of  a  Treaty 
or  a  Convention  by  consensus. 

REVISED  SINGLE  NEGOTIATING  TEXT,  PART  I:   TKXT 
PRESENTED    BT    THE    CHAIRMAN    OF   THE    FIRST 

COMMITTEE 

Introductory  note 

1.  The  peculiar  form  of  this  Revised  Sin- 
gle Negotiating  Text  makes  an  Introductory 
commentary  Inevitable.  The  complexity  of 
the  Issues  and  the  nature  of  the  delicate 
negotiating  effort  Involved  In  elaborating 
treaty  articles  for  a  new  International  regime, 
Including  an  International  machinery,  de- 
mand a  careful  identification  of  the  major 
problems,  having  regard  t<j  the  divergent 
views  expressed  on  them.  The  Informal  nego- 
tiations in  the  First  Committee  were  based 
on  the  recognition  of  this  fact  Yet,  this  did 
not  In  any  way  reduce  the  significance  of  all 
aspects  of  the  provisions  of  the  new  treaty 
which  mu.st  also  be  negotiated. 

2  With  the  Informal  Single  NegotlaUng 
Text  I  submitted  In  Geneva,  I  was  presented 
with  an  lmpos.slble  task  of  trying  to  present 
a  basic  working  document  for  the  First  Com- 
mittee's mandate  My  preoccupation  could 
not  be  the  reconciliation  of  these  divergent 
views  because  none  was  possible,  considering 
that  no  meaningful  negotiations  had  begun. 
The  period  of  consultations  preceding  Its  Is- 
sue was  embarrassingly  short.  Instead,  I  had 
to  assemble  Ideas,  in  some  chronological 
order,  which  I  felt  would  effectively  expose 
clearly  the  magnitude  of  the  outstanding  Is- 
sues. 

3.  The  instructions  of  the  Conference  that 
I  produce  a  revision  of  that  text  i  the  current 
Revised  Single  Negotiating  Text)  presented 
me  with  an  opportunity  to  reflect,  as  best  I 
saw  them,  the  content  of  the  debates  during 
the  New  York  session  based  on  the  Geneva 
Single  Negotiating  Text.  What  I  now  present 
does  no  more  than  reflect  my  personal  view, 
as  Chairman,  of  the  possible  direction  In 
which  the  desirable  consensus  we  seek  may 
be  found. 

4.  As  with  the  first  text,  I  have  no  Illusions 
about  the  capacity  of  a  single  Individual 
vrtth  my  limitations  to  produce  a  compro- 
mise, particularly  in  so  short  a  time.  The 
value  of  a  text  like  this  remains  Its  own  ca- 
pacity to  attempt  to  guide  negotiations  for  a 
fruitful  flrallty.  If  It  succeeds  In  doing  this, 
the  gratification  will  be  mine,  but  the  credit 


must  go  In  the  flrst  place  to  all  the  delega- 
gatee  of  the  First  Committee  who  have  dem- 
onstrated such  devotion  and  made  available 
to  me  the  privilege  of  their  wUdom  and  sug- 
gestions. They  worked  at  various  Informal 
levels,  Including  the  Informal  meetings  of 
the  Committee  as  a  whule,  and  a  iv.iUtlpllclty 
of  smaller  groups  of  experts  and  interested 
Individuals  under  my  personal  Eupenislon 
TTie  de!egatlon.s  were  also  encouraKt^d  to  meet 
bilaterally  and  multllaterally.  as  well  as  In 
groups  of  Interests  The  results  of  all  of  these 
were  fed  In  to  me  and  in  appropriate  cases 
thrown  open  for  further  review  In  larger 
meetings. 

5.  I  decided  to  submit  flrst  Impression 
drafts  of  various  articles  (known  as  the  "PBE 
Series")  to  all  delegations  In  the  hope  that 
they  would  be  studied  and  comments  made 
to  aid  the  production  of  the  Revised  Sin- 
gle Negotiating  Text.  I  am  grateful  to  those 
who  responded  to  my  appeal.  However,  I  take 
full  responsibility  for  the  Text  which  I  now 
present  to  the  Conference  It  owes  Is  au- 
tliorshlp  to  none  but  my  personal  conclu- 
sions as  a  Chairman  who  has  followed  the 
negotiations  with  undiluted  enthusiasm  for 
a  successful  conclusion  of  a  consensus  text 

6.  Three  Important  special  features  deserve 
notice : 

(a)  This  Text  has  63  articles,  compared 
with  the  75  contained  In  the  Geneva  Single 
Negotiating  Text.  The  reasons  for  this  will 
be  seen  In  the  explanations  below. 

(b)  There  are  three  annexes,  which  com- 
plete the  list  Indicated  In  the  Geneva  Single 
Negotiating  Text.  Annex  I  deals  with  the 
Basic  Conditions  of  the  Prospecting,  E^xplora- 
tlon  and  Exploitation.  Annex  n  deals  with 
the  Statute  of  the  Enterprise,  and  annex  III 
deals  with  the  Statute  of  the  Sea-Bed  Dispute 
Settlement  System.  However,  while  annex  I 
was  the  subject  of  detailed  consideration  dur- 
ing the  negotiations,  annexes  IT  and  III  are 
products  of  preliminary  exchange  of  views. 
The  latter  two  may  be  considered  to  occupy 
the  same  status  as  the  former  when  It  first 
appeared  In  the  Geneva  Single  Negotiating 
Text.  In  other  words,  they  will  need  detailed 
consideration  at  the  next  session  of  these 
negotiations. 

(c)  A  "Special  Appendix"  has  been  In- 
corporated In  view  of  the  special  situation 
reflected  by  the  discussions  on  Its  content. 
Paragraph  9  (d)  of  annex  I  was  left  blank 
in  the  Geneva  Single  Negotiating  Text.  It  is 
reserved  for  provisions  dealing  with  financial 
arrangements.  The  subject  was  considered 
for  the  flrst  time  at  this  session.  Although 
the  exchange  of  views  on  It  was  very  use- 
ful, it  appears  to  have  been  confined  to 
available  exports  from  a  limited  number  of 
countries.  Even  among  these,  opinions  were 
not  without  their  grave  divergencies.  The 
obvious  conclusion  was  that  It  would  need 
to  be  considered  further  at  the  next  session, 
with  wider  participation  and  expertise.  How- 
ever, two  texts,  A  and  B,  have  been  Included 
In  the  Revised  Single  Negotiating  Text?  both 
of  which  may  offer  useful  Ideas  for  those 
further  discussions.  Text  A  reproduces  the 
text  which  I  submitted  for  the  considera- 
tion of  delegations.  Text  B  was  a  draft  on 
which  Initial  discussions  were  based,  sub- 
mitted for  that  purpose  after  consultations 
among  a  selected  advisory  group. 

7.  The  Text  Is  largely  self-explanatory  In 
view  of  the  fact  that  there  are  no  less  than 
60  main  articles  and  3  annexes.  I  feel  com- 
pelled to  mention  some  of  the  Interrelation- 
ships between  these  provisions  and  to  point 
out  those  areas  which  still  require  further 
negotiation  and  refinement 

8.  I  have  used  the  term  "this  Part  of  the 
Convention"  throughout  the  text  This  is 
to  remain  consistent  with  the  consensus  that 
there  will  be  one  law  of  the  .Sea  Convention 
covering  the  work  of  the  three  Main  Com- 
mittees and  that  of  the  Conference  as  a 
whole.    In    this    context,    the    work    of    the 


First  Committee   constitutes   a   Part   of  the 
Convention. 

I 

9.  The  first  question  related  to  the  scope 
of  the  power  or  control  of  the  Authority  re- 
garding activities  in  the  Area  Attention  is 
drawn  to  a  number  of  relevant  articles,  and 
to  their  relation  with  annex  I 

10.  The  term  "activities  in  the  Area"  now 
refers  to  all  activities  of  exploration  for.  and 
exploitation  of,  the  resources  of  the  Area 
This  does  not  mean  that  other  activities 
would  not  be  covered  or  governed  by  this 
Part  of  the  Convention.  On  the  contrary,  they 
are  regulated  under  specific  articles.  For 
example,  article  10  deals  with  scientific  re- 
search, article  11  with  transfer  of  technology, 
and  articles  12  and  13  with  protection  of  ma- 
rine environment  and  of  human  life.  Under 
these  articles,  the  Authority  has  a  special 
role  to  play  The  weaknesses  contained  In  the 
original  texts  of  these  articles  have  been 
amended.  Under  the  present  text,  the  Au- 
thority is  required  to  take  specific  mea&ures 
to  fulfill  Its  role. 

11.  As  to  the  associated  activities  relating 
to  exploration  and  exploitation,  attention  is 
drawn  to  paragraph  6  of  annex  I.  This  para- 
graph clearly  states  that  normally  a  con- 
tract covers  all  stages  of  operations,  although 
a  Contractor  may  apply  lor  a  specific  sta^-e 
or  stages.  By  Implication,  such  stapes  as  fea- 
sibility study,  construction  of  facilities,  proc- 
essing, transportation  and  marketing  are 
clearly  not  excluded.  Thus,  the  Authority 
shall  decide  what  stages  of  operations  are 
to  be  Included  In  a  contract.  Paragraph  3  of 
article  22  Is  Intended  to  be  read  In  this  con- 
text. That  paragraph  stipulates  that  the  Au- 
thority shall  exercise  control  over  activities 
In  the  Area  for  the  purpose  of  securing  effec- 
tive compliance  with  the  relevant  provisions 
of  this  Part  of  the  Convention,  annex  I,  the 
rules,  regulations,  and  procedures  of  the  Au- 
thority, and  the  plan  of  work.  In  this  man- 
ner, the  controlling  power  of  the  Authority 
Is  clearly  stated  and  maintained.  Further- 
more, under  other  articles  dealing  with  the 
Institutional  aspects  of  the  Authority,  the 
Authority  has  the  power  to  supervise  all 
operations.  Initiate  proceedings  before  the 
Tribunal,  Insjject  and  audit  all  books,  records, 
and  accounts,  and  Issue  emergency  orders 
through  the  Technical  Conimlsslon 

12  With  regard  to  the  nature  and  funda- 
mental principles  of  the  functioning  of  the 
Authority,  reference  should  be  made  to  article 
21.  The  Authority  Is  the  organization  through 
which  States  Parties  shall  organize  and  con- 
trol activities  In  the  Area,  particularly  with 
the  view  towards  the  administration  of  the 
resources  of  the  Area  Attention  Is  drawn  also 
to  paragraph  1  of  annex  I,  which  clarifies 
that  the  Authority  shall  act  on  behalf  of 
mankind  as  a  whole.  In  whom  all  rights  la 
the  resources  of  the  Area  arc  vested.  These 
resciurces  are  not  subject  to  alienation.  With- 
out prejudice  to  this  concept,  h^.^ever,  a 
distinction  between  "resources"  and 
"minerals"  has  been  Introduced,  should  It 
be  necessary  for  the  Authority  to  part  with 
the  minerals  at  some  stage. 
II 

13.  Under  the  exploration  and  explo.tatlon 
system  adopted  In  article  22  here,  activities 
In  the  Area  shall  bo  conducted  directly  by 
the  Authority  and.  In  as.soclatlon  with  the 
Authority  and  under  Its  control  in  accord- 
ance with  that  article.  States  Parties,  State 
Enterprises,  or  natural  or  Juridical  persons 
possessing  the  necessary  affiliation,  or  any 
group  of  the  foregoing 

14  With  respect  to  those  activities  con- 
ducted In  as.soclatlon  and  under  the  control 
of  the  Authority,  paragraph.s  7  and  8  of  An- 
nex I.  elaborate  the  qualifications  and  mode 
of  selection,  respectively,  of  applicants  for 
these  activities.  The  conditions  and  proce- 
dures for  the  selection  of  applicants  is  con- 


tained In  paragraph  8  (c).  Paragraph  8  (d) 
deserves  sjieclal  mention.  In  substance,  this 
subparagraph  contains  an  Important  provi- 
sion widely  discussed  during  the  negotiations. 
The  title  of  "reservation  of  areas"  given  to 
the  Item  proved  Inappropriate  It  Is  now- 
elaborated  to  ensure  benefit  for  the  Author- 
ity, by  enabling  It  readily  to  obtain  data  and 
Information  on  areas  deemed  economically 
attractive  after  prospecting.  BUnbodying  the 
substance  of  that  suggestion,  the  system  In 
subparagraph  (d)  operates  as  follows:  In  ap- 
plying for  a  contract,  an  applicant  indicates 
the  co-ordinates  of  either  one  area  twice  as 
large  as  the  Intended  mine  site,  or  two  areas 
of  equivalent  commercial  value.  If  a  contract 
is  to  be  awarded  after  consideration  of  all 
the  conditions  required  of  the  applicant,  the 
Authority  retains  one  of  the  two  viable  mine 
sites  Further  activities  In  this  ?.rca  shall  be 
conducted  directly  by  the  Enterprise  at  Its 
discretion,  or.  In  association  with  the  Au- 
thority, by  developing  countries  or  other  en- 
titles sponsored  by  them  and  under  their 
effective  control  In  this  way,  the  Authority 
should  receive  substantial  benefits. 

15.  With  regard  to  promoting  the  effective 
participation  In  the  activities  In  the  Area  of 
developing  countries,  reference  also  should 
be  made  to  article  18.  In  this  connexion,  the 
article  calls  for  due  regard  to  their  special 
needs  and  Interests  and.  In  particular,  the 
special  lieeds  of  the  land-locked  and  geo- 
graphically disadvantaged  States  among 
them.  In  overcoming  obstacles  arising  from 
their  disadvantaged  location.  The  question 
of  access  to  the  Area  by  land-locked  coun- 
tries Involves  transit  through  coastal  States. 
B  matter  which  appears  to  fall  wlthUi  the 
mandate  of  the  Second  Committee. 


16  The  Enterprise  Is  the  organ  of  the  Au- 
thority which  directly  conducts  activities  In 
the  Area  pursuant  to  article  22.  Provisions 
relating  to  the  Enterprise  are  made  in  both 
article  41  (originally  article  35)  and  annex 
II,  which  contains  the  Statute  of  the  Enter- 
prise In  Introducing  the  draft  Statute  of  the 
Enterprise,  I  made  a  statement  erplaining  the 
concepts  adopted  In  the  Statute.  In  that  con- 
nexion I  have  also  pointed  out  some  of  the 
Issues  to  be  considered.  In  light  of  the  dis- 
cussion held  In  the  Committee  on  the  draft 
Statute,  annex  11  now  stands  revised.  Never- 
theless, this  annex,  as  pointed  out  above. 
If  a  preliminary  text  and  is  yet  to  be  dis- 
cussed In  depth  In  the  Committee. 

17.  Furthermore,  during  my  consultations, 
the  notion  of  a  Finance  Commission  also  has 
been  suggested  This  also  has  to  be  discussed 
at  the  next  session. 

18.  The  discussion  on  the  draft  Statute 
of  the  Enterprise  revealed  an  expressed  need 
for  the  United  Nations  Secretary -General  to 
explore  alternative  means  of  financing  the 
Enterprl.se,  It  Is  my  view  that  any  study  in 
this  area  would  be  useful  for  our  future  dis- 
cussions and  my  hope  that  the  Secretariat 
will  respond  to  the  request  made  It  may  wish 
to  consider  In  Its  undertaking  terms  and  con- 
ditions of  some  international  or  public 
finance  Institutions  by  which  activities  might 
be  financed. 

IV 

19.  Article  9  Is  an  attempt  to  balance  some 
of  the  most  difficult  Issues  In  the  First  Com- 
mltt««  mandate.  It  sets  out  the  general  prin- 
ciples regarding  economic  aspects  of  activi- 
ties In  the  Area.  It  endeavors  to  embrace  all 
the  Interests  and  needs  of  the  contending 
groups  of  States. 

20.  Special  attention  is  drawn  to  paragraph 
4.  which  deals  with  protection  against  ad- 
verse economic  effects  to  developing  land- 
based  mineral  producers.  The  protection 
scheme  envisages  a  three-layer  system  of 
complimentary  measures.  These  are: 

(1)  What  are  commonly  called  commodity 
arrangements,  so  as  to  facilitate  efficient  and 
stable  markets  for  those  classes  of  commodi- 


ties produced  from  the  Area,  at  prices  remun- 
erative to  producers  and  fair  to  consumers: 

( 11 )  Production  controls  for  an  Interim 
period  as  specified  In  the  article: 

I  111)  A  compensatory  system  of  economic 
adjustment  assistance. 

21.  The  text  makes  clear  what  constitutes 
"adverse  economic  effects"  and  who  may  be 
compensated  therefrom. 

22.  Certain  Impiortant  questions,  however, 
need  particular  attention  at  the  next  ses- 
sion Significant  among  these  Is  a  method  for 
assuring  that  the  production  limitation  pre- 
scribed does  not  aidversely  affect  the  ability 
of  the  Enterprise  to  conduct  activities  on  Its 
own,  or  of  developing  countries  In  prescribed 
association  with  It,  at  the  earliest  possible 
date. 

23.  With  regard  to  the  provision  for  an 
Interim  period  regarding  production  controls, 
the  inclusion  of  an  option  for  the  Council  to 
prolong  the  Interim  period  is  contingent 
up>on  agreement  over  a  satisfactory  voting 
procedure  for  this  and  other  issues. 

24  It  should  be  pointed  out  that  although 
a  n.ethod  of  computation  for  the  cumulative 
growth  segment  has  been  Included  In  para- 
graph 21  of  Annex  I.  I  am  fully  aware  of  the 
need  for  more  careful  consideration  of  this 
matter. 

25.  Specific  attention  will  have  to  be  de- 
voted to  the  projected  rate  of  Increase  for 
nickel  (that  Is  6  per  cent)  applied  in  para- 
graph 21  of  Annex  I,  which  was  drawn  from 
United  Nations  figures  (document  A/CONF. 
62  25,  Rcf>ort  of  the  Secretary-General, 
"Economic  Implications  of  sea-bed  mineral 
development  In  the  International  area"). 

26.  In  connexion  with  protection  against 
adverse  economic  effects  to  developing  land- 
based  mineral  producers,  article  30  provides 
for  an  Economic  Planning  Commission.  This 
Commission  Is  empowered  to  submit  recom- 
mendations to  the  Council  and  to  review  the 
trends  of,  and  ftu;tors  affecting,  supply,  de- 
mand and  prices  of  raw  materials  which  may 
be  obtained  from  the  Area.  Any  developing 
countries  having  a  special  Interest  in  this 
matter  could  bring  a  situation  to  the  atten- 
tion of  the  Economic  Planning  Commission 
If  a  substantial  decline  in  mineral  export 
earnings  were  likely  to  occur.  Furthermore, 
the  Commission  has  the  power  to  examine 
this  situation  and  make  recommendations. 
On  the  basis  of  studies,  reports  and  reviews, 
the  Commission  would  advise  the  Council  In 
exercising  the  powers  specifically  entrusted 
to  It  under  Article  28. 

V 

27. 1  wish  now  to  turn  to  some  Institutional 
aspects  relating  to  the  proposed  International 
Sea-Bed  Authority.  Article  34  provides  for 
the  establishment  of  the  principal  governing. 
Judicial  and  administrative  organs  of  the 
Authority:  specifically,  an  Assembly:  a  Coun- 
cil, a  Tribunal,  and  a  Secretariat. 

28.  One  of  the  central  Issues  before  us  has 
been  the  relationship  between  the  Assembly 
and  the  Council.  While  the  relationship  as 
manifested  in  the  original  articles  26  and  28 
was  supported  by  some  groups  of  countries, 
It  was  opfKwed  just  as  strongly  by  other 
groups  of  countries.  From  the  discussion.  It 
was  obvious  that  a  system  based  on  either 
the  supremacy  of  one  organ  or  the  other,  or 
on  the  strict  division  of  functions  and  powers 
of  the  two  principal  organs  could  not  con- 
stitute a  compromise  solution.  On  the  other 
hand,  a  possible  agreement  seemingly  lies  In 
the  following  direction :  the  Assembly  would 
have  the  power  to  prescribe  general  policies: 
the  Council  would  have  certain  prerogatives 
but  would  be  subject  to  these  general  poli- 
cies. As  a  result,  the  Council  presumably 
wotild  have  sufficient  latitude  to  execute  the 
various  tasks  assigned  to  it  and  to  carry  out 
day-to-day  operations  on  the  basis  of  the 
policies  established  by  the  Assembly.  The 
present  relationship  between  the  Assembly 
and  the  Council  embodies  this  philosophy. 


29.  Another  Issue  taken  up  here  relates  to 
the  descriptive  use  of  the  term  "supreme 
policy-making"  for  the  Assembly  as  an  organ 
of  the  Authority.  It  was  criticized  on  the 
grotinds  of  prejudicing  the  more  profound 
problem  of  jurisdiction  and  the  nature  of 
the  Interprlnclpal  organ  relationship.  An- 
other descriptive  term,  "plenary",  was  pro- 
posed In  the  "PBE  Series"  but  a^aln  was 
rejected  on  the  ground  that  It  did  not  de- 
scribe the  status  of  a  principal  organ  In 
which  the  entire  membership  was  repre- 
sented, and  from  which  the  general  polldee 
to  be  pursued  by  the  representative  of  man- 
kind as  a  whole  were  to  emanate. 

30.  On  this  sensitive  descriptive  Issue,  I 
have  adopted  the  term  "supreme"  only.  It  is 
my  view  that  It  does  not  prejudice  either 
side  to  the  conflict  of  Ideas.  It  Is  employed 
merely  to  describe  the  organ  most  repre- 
sentative of  the  membership  of  mantlnrt. 
The  interrelationship  ueiiween  the  Assembly 
and  the  Council  must  be  examined  In  the 
scope  of  their  respective  powers  and  func- 
tions. Article  24  enstires  that  neither  shall 
take  actions  which  may  Impede  the  exercise 
of  specific  powers  and  functions  entrusted  to 
the  other. 

31 .  The  Committee  held  several  preliminary 
discussions  on  the  composition  of  the  Coun- 
cil, but  did  not  have  the  time  for  necessary 
detailed  discussions  on  the  vital  question  of 
its  decision-making  process  at  all.  As  a  re- 
sult, the  present  article  27  has  been  repro- 
duced from  the  original  text,  and  this  artl<de 
will  need  to  be  considered  further  In  the 
Committee. 

32.  Article  25  contains  the  decision -making 
processes  of  the  Assembly.  ^>eclal  voting 
procedures  for  particular  types  of  decisions 
were  suggested  which  are  substantially  at 
variance.  Additional  measures  have  been 
added  In  an  attempt  to  ensure  that  the  In- 
terests of  all  the  groups  of  oountrlee  would 
be  safeguarded.  The  entire  question  ot  the 
decision-making  processes  in  the  organs  may 
have  to  be  considered  at  the  next  session. 

33.  In  addition,  I  wish  to  mention  the  pro- 
posed Rules  and  Regulations  Commission, 
which  Is  dealt  with  In  article  32.  This  Is  a 
new  article,  but  the  conc^t  Is  not.  It  may 
be  recalled  that  in  the  Geneva  Single  Nego- 
tiating Text  some  of  these  same  powers  and 
functions  were  subsumed  under  the  Tech- 
nical Commission  in  the  Interest  of  support- 
ing a  minimum  number  of  subsidiary  organs. 
However,  considerations  of  eooncMay  ap- 
peared from  the  negotiation  to  be  subcntil- 
nate  to  a  greater  need  for  a  separate  com- 
mission to  execute  fvmctlons  now  elaborated 
In  article  32(2). 

VI 

34.  Articles  33-40  (originally  S2-S3  and  67- 
63)  deal  with  the  Tribunal  and  the  settle- 
ment of  disputes.  These  articles  have  been 
grouped  from  the  previous  text  In  the  in- 
terests of  convenience  and  easy  reference. 
The  Statute  of  the  Sea-Bed  Dilute  Settle- 
ment System  (annex  ni)  requires  further 
consideration  In  the  Cominlttee  at  the  next 
session.  My  Introductory  remarks  in  present- 
ing the  original  draft  to  the  Committee 
suffice.  However,  certain  articles  In  the 
Statute  and  In  the  revised  main  Text  may 
have  to  be  adjusted  to  elaborate  further  ar- 
ticle 40  (formerly  article  63)  dealing  with  the 
mechanism  of  permanent  arbitration  or  Spe- 
cial Chambers  and  other  related  articles. 

vn 

35.  The  question  of  finance  with  regard  to 
the  new  International  machinery  Is  of  such 
crucial  Importance,  no  attempt  has  been 
made  at  an  unsatisfactory  treatment  0(f  the 
Important  Issues  Involved.  It  is  upon  the 
resolution  that  the  nature  of  the  new  Au- 
thority, and  perhaps  Its  effectiveness  as  a 
rtable  Institution  for  the  survival  of  man- 
kind's aspirations  in  ocean  space  may  wril 
depend.  This  question  vwls  dealt  with  by  the 
Geneva  Single  Negotiating  Text   in   articles 
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42.  43.  44,  45,  46  and  47  They  are  retained 
with  little  change  because  negotiations  need 
to  be  held  seriously  on  them,  to^'^thfr  wit!; 
the  other  crucial  quoHtlon  of  ftnuiiclal  ur- 
rangement.s    mentioned    above. 

VIII 

36.  Articles  52  to  80  i originally  48  to  56) 
relate  to  the  (iiiestlon  of  status.  Immunity 
and  privileges  Theae  articles  were  discussed 
In  the  Committee  They  have  been  repro- 
duced from  the  orlgluul  text,  becau.se  of  the 
need  for  further  consideration  by  the  Com- 
mittee 

37.  In  my  statement  of  ,=>  September  1975. 
Introducing  the  informal  Single  Negotiating 
Text.  Part  I.  I  stated  that  the  text  was 
drafted,  purely  for  convenience,  as  a  self-con- 
tained convention.  Cons«'ciupntIv.  tht»  final 
clauses  were  also  Included  For  the  reasons 
I  have  stated  earlier  In  thLs  statement,  all 
articles  concerning  final  lau-sos  have  been 
deleted  because  they  are  general  in  nature 
and  liffect  the  Convention  as  a  whole  Article 
63  (originally  article  73).  detUlng  with  pro- 
visional appUcatio.'i,  has  been  retained  be- 
cause It  bears  a  cluse  relationship  to  the 
regime  and  nviuhlncry  Nevertheless,  the 
question  of  provisional  application  Is  of  a 
general  nature  and  slu>uld  be  taken  up  by 
the  Plenary.  In  any  case,  this  article  does  not 
prejudice  further  consideration  In  the  First 
Committee  of  those  aspects  of  provisional 
application  which  relate  specifically  to  the 
Committee's  work 

38  Finally,  the  length  of  this  Introduction 
Is  motlvat*<t  or.ly  by  my  desire  to  present  all 
the  elements  I  con.slder  to  be  necessary  for  a 
fruitful  understanding  of  this  Revl.<;ed  Single 
Negotiating  Text.  However,  nothing  I  have 
said  here  Is  intended  to  be  a  substitute  for 
the  Text  Itself,  over  which  I  have  taJtea 
greater  time  and  effort. 

Interpretation 
Article  1 

For  the  purpose  of  this  Part  of  the  Con- 
vention: 

(I)  "States  Parties"  to  this  Convention 
means   Contracting  Parties. 

(II)  "Activities  In  the  Area"  means  all  ac- 
tivities of  exploration  for,  and  exploit  ''on 
of,  the  resources  of  the  Area. 

(III)  "Resources"  means  mineral  resources 
In  ^Itu  V/hen  recovered  from  the  Area,  such 
resources  shall,  for  the  purjxjses  of  this 
Part  of  the  Convention,  be  regarded  as  min- 
erals. 

(Iv)  Minerals  shall  be  divided  Into  the  fol- 
lowing categories: 

III*  liquid  or  gaseous  substances  such  as 
petroleum,  gas.  condensate,  helium,  nitrogen, 
carbon  dioxide,  water,  steam,  hot  water,  and 
also  sulphur  and  salts  extracted  In  liquid 
form  in  solution; 

(b)  useful  minerals  occurring  on  the  sur- 
face of  the  .sea -bed  or  at  depths  of  less  than 
three  metres  beneath  the  siu-face  and  also 
concretions  of  phosphorites  and  other  min- 
erals; 

(c)  solid  minerals  In  the  ocean  floor  at 
depths  of  more  than  three  metres  from  the 
surface: 

(d)  ore-hetir'.ng  slit  and  brine. 

The  area  and  ff.i  limits 
Article  2 

1  This  Part  of  the  Convention  shall  apply 
to  the  sea-bed  and  ocean  floor  and  subsoil 
thereof  beyond  the  limits  of  national  Juris- 
diction hereinafter  called  the  "Area". 

2  States  Parties  shall  notify  the  Interna- 
tional Sea-Bed  Authority  established  pur- 
suant to  Article  20  (hereinafter  called  the 
"Authority"),  of  the  Itml's  referred  to  In 
par-iigraph  1  of  this  article  and  determined 
by  co-ordinates  of  latitude  and  longitude 
and  shall  Indicate  the  same  on  appropriate 
large-.scale  charts  officially  recognized  by 
that  State. 

3.  The  Authority  shall  register  and  pub- 


lish   such    notification    In    accordance    with 
rules  adopted  by  it  for  the  purpose 

4  Nothing  In  this  article  shall  affect  the 
validity  of  any  agreement  between  States 
with  respect  to  the  establishment  of  limits 
between  opposite  or  adjacent  States 

Common  heritage  of  mankind 
Article  3 
The  Area  and  Its  resource.s  are  the  common 
heritage  of  mankind 

No  claim  or  exercise  of  sovereignty  or  other 

rights 

Article  4 

1.  No  State  shall  claim  or  exercl.se  sover- 
eignty or  sovereign  rights  over  any  part  of 
the  Area  or  Its  resources,  nor  shall  any  State 
or  person,  natural  or  Juridical,  appropriate 
any  part  thereof.  No  such  claim  or  exercise 
of  sovereignty  or  sovereign  tights,  nor  such 
appropriation  shall  be  recognized 

2.  No  State  or  person,  natural  or  Juridical. 
stiall  claim,  acquire  or  exercise  rights  with 
respect  to  the  minerals  of  the  Area  except 
in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  this 
Part  of  the  Convention.  Otherwise,  no  such 
claim,  acquisition  or  exercise  of  such  rights 
shall  be  recognized. 

Activities  in  the  area 

Article  5 

Activities  In  the  Area  shall  be  governed  by 
the  provisions  of  this  Part  of  the  Convention 

General  conduct  of  States  in  relation  to  the 
area 

Article  6 

Without  prejudice  to  Article  6,  the  general 
conduct  of  States  In  relation  to  the  Area 
shall  be  In  accordance  with  the  provisions  of 
this  Part  of  the  Convention,  and  other  per- 
tinent rules  of  International  law.  Including 
the  Charter  of  the  United  Nations,  in  the 
Interests  of  malntairung  peace  and  security 
and  promoting  Inteniatlonal  co-operation 
and  mutual  understanding. 

Benefit  of  mankind  as  a  whole 
Article  7 

Activities  In  the  Area  shall  be  carried  out 
for  the  benefit  of  mankind  as  a  whole.  Irre- 
spective of  the  geographical  location  of 
States,  whether  coastal  or  land-locked,  and 
taking  Into  particular  consideration  the  In- 
terests and  needs  of  the  developing  countries 
as  specifically  provided  for  In  this  Part  of  the 
Convention. 

Use  of  the  area  exclusively  for  peaceful 
purposes 
Article  8 
The  Area  shall  be  open  to  use  exclusively 
for  peaceful  purposes  by  all  States,  whether 
coastal  or  land-locked,  without  discrimina- 
tion and  without  prejudice  to  the  other  pro- 
visions of  this  Part  of  the  Convention. 
General  principles  regarding  economic 
aspects  of  activities  in  the  area 
Article  9 
Activities  In  the  Area  shall  be  undertaken 
In  such  a  manner  as  to: 

1.  Foster  the  healthy  development  of  the 
world  economy  and  a  balanced  growth  In  In- 
ternational trade,  and  to  promote  Interna- 
tional co-operation  for  the  over-all  develop- 
ment of  all  countries,  especially  of  develop- 
ing countries; 

2.  Expand  opportunities  for  all  States 
Parties  to  participate  In  tlie  development  of 
the  resources  of  the  Area; 

3.  Increase  availability  of  resources  to  meet 
world  demand; 

4.  Protect  against  the  adverse  economic 
effects  of  a  substantial  decline  in  the  mineral 
export  earnings  of  developing  countries  for 
whom  export  revenues  from  minerals  or  raw 
materials  also  under  exploitation  In  the  Area 
represent  a  significant  share  of  the.r  gross 
domestic  product  or  foreign  exchange  earn- 
ings, when  such  decline  is  caused  by  activi- 
ties In  the  Area,  by : 


(I)  facUltaflng  through  existing  forums 
or  such  new  arrangements  or  agreements  as 
may  be  appropri.ite  and  In  which  all  affected 
parties  participate,  the  growth,  efficiency  and 
stability  (if  markets  for  those  cla.sses  of  com- 
mixlltlea  produced  from  the  Area,  at  prices 
remunerative  to  producers  and  fair  to  con- 
sumers, the  Authority  shall  have  the  right 
to  participate  in  any  commodity  conference 
dealing  with  the  categories  of  minerals  pro- 
duced In  the  Area  The  Authority  shall  have 
the  right  to  become  a  party  Xt>  any  such  ar- 
rangement or  agreement  re-tiUing  from  such 
conference*?  as  are  referred  to  above.  The  par- 
ticipation by  the  Authority  In  any  organs 
established  under  the  arrangement's  or  agree- 
ments referred  to  above  shall  be  in  respect 
of  the  production  In  the  Area  and  In  accord- 
ance with  the  rules  of  procedure  e.stabllshed 
for  such  organs.  In  carrying  out  the  deci- 
sions taken  by  such  organs,  the  Authority 
shall  assure  the  uniform  and  non -discrimi- 
natory Implementation  of  such  decisions  In 
respect  of  all  production  In  the  Area  of  the 
minerals  concerned.  In  doing  so.  the  Au- 
thority shall  act  In  a  manner  consistent  vrtth 
the  terms  of  existing  contracts; 

(II)  the  Authority  limiting,  in  an  Interim 
period  specified  below,  total  production  In 
the  Area  so  as  not  to  exceed  the  projected 
cumulative  growth  segment  of  the  nickel 
market  during  that  period  The  cumulative 
growth  segment  for  the  purpose  of  this  Part 
of  the  Convention  shall  be  computed  m  ac- 
cordance with  Annex  I,  paragrap.'i  21  The 
Interim  period  referred  to  above  shall  be  of  a 
duration  of  20  years  and  shall  begin  on 
1  January  1980,  or  Immediately  upon  the 
commencement  of  commercial  production 
under  a  contract,  whichever  comes  earlier. 
During  the  last  12  months  of  the  20-year 
period,  the  Council  may  take  a  decision'  to 
proloiig  the  period  for  another  5  years  Pro- 
duction levels  under  existing  contracts,  shall 
not  be  afl'ected  by  the  interim  limit,  but 
shall,  however,  be  Included  In  the  calculation 
of  the  stated  production  limits  under  this 
sub-paragraph. 

(III)  a  compensatory  system  of  economic 
adjustment  twststance  In  respect  of  the  ad- 
verse effects  referred  to  :n  this  paragraph 

5,  Ensure  their  safe,  orderly  and  efficient 
conduct  and,  in  accordance  with  commonly 
used  principles  of  conservation,  tlie  avoid- 
ance of  unnecessary  waste. 

6,  Ensure  equitable  sharing  In  and  distrib- 
ution of  financial  and  other  economic  bene- 
fits among  States  Parties  from  the  activities 
In  the  Area,  taking  Into  particular  consider- 
ation the  Interests  and  needs  of  the  develop- 
ing countries,  in  accordance  with  Article  .  .  . 
and  consistent  with  Articles  11.  18  and  23, 

3cientiflc  research 

Article  10 

1  Scientific  research  In  the  Area  -shall  be 
carried  out  exclusively  for  peaceful  purposes 
and  for  the  benefit  of  mankind  as  a  whole. 
The  Authority  shall  promote  and  encourage 
the  condtict  of  scientific  research  In  the  Area. 

2.  The  Autliorlty  may  It.self  conduct  scien- 
tific research  in  the  Are«  and  may  enter  Into 
agreements  for  that  purpose. 

3  States  Parties  shall  promote  Interna- 
tional co-of)eration  In  scientific  research  In 
the  Area  exrluslvely  for  peaceful  purposes  by: 

(a)  partlripatlon  In  International  program- 
mes and  enrouratrlng  co-opcratloii  In  .scien- 
tific research  by  personnel  of  different  coun- 
tries and  of  the  .\uthorlty; 

(b)  ensuring  that  programmes  are  devel- 
oped, through  the  .Authority  or  other  inter- 
national bodies  as  appropriate,  for  the  bene- 
fit of  developing  countries  and  technological- 
ly less  developed  countries  with  a  view  to: 

(1)  strengthening  their  research  capabil- 
ities; 
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•This  decision  Is  contingent  on  a  satis- 
factory voting  procedure  for  this  and  other 
Issues. 


(II)  training  their  personnel  and  the  {>«■- 
soanel  of  the  Authority  In  the  techniques 
and  appHcailons  of  research; 

(III)  fostering  the  employment  of  their 
qualified  personnel  In  activities  of  research 
In  the  Area; 

(c)  effective  dissemination  of  the  results 
of  research  and  analysis  when  available, 
through  the  Authority  or  other  International 
channel?  when  appropriate. 

Transfer  of  technology 
Article   11 

The  Authority  and  States  Parties  shall  co- 
operate In  promoting  the  transfer  of  tech- 
nologj-  and  scientific  knowledge  relating  to 
activities  In  the  Area  so  that  all  States  bene- 
fit therefrom  In  particular,  they  shall  pro- 
mote: 

(a)  Programmes  for  the  promotion  of 
transfer  of  technology  to  developing  coun- 
tries with  regard  to  activities  In  the  Area, 
Including,  inter  alia,  fscllltatlnp  the  access 
of  developing  countries  to  the  relevant  tech- 
nology, under  Just  and  reasonable  condi- 
tions: 

(b)  Measures  directed  toward  the  advance- 
ment of  domestic  technology  of  develop- 
ing countries,  particularly  through  the  open- 
ing of  opportunities  to  personnel  from  de- 
veloping countries  for  training  In  marine 
science  and  technology  and  their  full  par- 
ticipation In  activities  In  the  Area 

Profecflon  of  the  marine  environment 

Article  12 
With  respect  to  activities  In  the  Area,  ne- 
cessary measures  shall  be  taken  In  order  to 
ensure  effective  protection  for  the  marine 
environment  from  harmful  effects  which  may 
arise  from  such  activities  To  that  end  the 
Authority  shall  adopt  appropriate  rules, 
regulations  and  procedures  for  Inter  alia: 
(a)  The  preveuticfn  of  pollution  and  con- 
tamination, and  other  hazards  to  the  marine 
environment,  including  the  coastline,  and 
of  Interference  with  the  ecological  balance 
of  the  marine  environment,  particular  at- 
tention being  paid  to  the  iieed  for  protec- 
tion from  the  con.sequences  of  such  activ- 
ities as  drilling,  dredging,  excavation,  dis- 
posal of  waste,  construction  and  operation  or 
maintenance  of  installations,  pipelines  and 
other  devices  related  to  such  activities; 

1  b )  Tlie  protection  and  con.servatlon  of 
the  natural  resources  of  the  Area  and  the 
prevention  of  damage  to  the  florti  and  fauna 
of  the  marine  environment. 

Protection  of  human  life 

Article  13 
With  re,spect  to  activities  In  the  Area. 
necessary  measures  shall  be  taken  In  order 
to  ensure  effective  protection  of  human  life. 
To  that  end  the  Authority  shall  adopt  appro- 
priate rules,  regulations  and  procedures  to 
supplement  existing  International  law  a.s 
reflected  In  specific  treaties  which  may  be 
applicable. 

Rights  of  coastal  States 

Article  14 

1.  Activities  In  the  Area,  with  respect  to 
resource  deposits  In  the  Area  which  He  across 
limits  of  national  Jurisdiction,  shall  be  con- 
ducted with  due  regard  to  the  rights  and 
legitimate  Interests  of  any  coastal  State 
across  whose  Jurisdiction  such  resotirces  lie. 

Consultations,  including  a  system  of  prior 
notification,  shall  be  maintained  with  the 
State  concerned,  with  a  view  to  avoiding  In- 
fringement of  such  rights  and  Interests.  In 
cases  where  activities  in  the  Area  may  resu;: 
in  the  exploitation  of  resources  lying  within 
national  Jurisdiction,  the  prior  consent  of  the 
coastal  State  concerned  shall  be  required. 

2.  Neither  the  provisions  of  this  Part  of  the 
Convention  nor  any  rights  granted  or  exer- 
cised pursuant  thereto  shall  affect  the  rights 
of  coastal  States  to  take  such  measures  con- 
sistent with  the  relevant  provisions  of  Part 
rn  of  the  Convention  as  may  be  necessary  to 


prevent,  mitigate  or  eliminate  grave  and  im- 
minent danger  to  their  coastlines  or  related 
interests  from  pollution  or  threat  thereof  or 
from  other  hazardous  occurrences  resulting 
from  or  caused  by  any  activities  in  the  Area 
Legal  status  of  the  superjacent  uaters  and 
air  sparse 

Article  15 

Neither  the  provisions  of  this  Part  of  the 
Convention  nor  any  rights  granted  or  exer- 
cised pursuant  thereto  shall  affect  the  legal 
status  of  the  waters  superjacent  to  the  Area 
or  that  of  the  air  space  above  those  waters. 
.4ccon!T»iodaffon  of  activities  in  the  area  and 
in  the  marine  environment 
Article  16 

1.  Activities  In  the  Area  shall  be  carried 
out  with  reasonable  regard  to  other  activities 
In  the   marine  environment. 

2  Stationary  and  mobile  Installations  re- 
lating to  the  conduct  of  activities  In  the  Area 
.sha!!  be  subject  X-o  the  following  conditions: 

(1)  Such  Installations  shall  be  erected, 
emplaced  and  removed  solely  in  accordance 
with  the  provisions  of  this  Part  o:  the  Con- 
vention and  subject  to  rules  and  regulations 
adopted  by  the  Authority  The  erection,  em- 
placement and  removal  of  such  installations 
shall  be  the  subject  of  timely  notification 
through  Notices  to  Mariners  or  other  gen- 
erally recognized  means  of  notification. 

(ill  Such  installations  shall  not  be  located 
In  the  Area  where  they  may  obstruct  passage 
through  sea  lanes  of  vital  Importance  for 
international  shipping  or  in  areas  of  Intense 
fl.shlng  activity: 

(111)  Safety  zones  shall  be  established 
around  such  installations  with  appropriate 
markl::gs  to  ensure  the  safety  both  of  the 
Installations  themselves  and  of  shipping  The 
configuration  and  location  of  such  safety 
zones  shall  not  be  such  as  to  form  a  belt 
Impeding  the  lawful  access  of  shipping  to 
particular  maritime  zones  or  navigation 
along  l::ternatlonal  sea  lanes. 

(iv)  Such  Installations  shall  be  used  ex- 
clusively for  peaceful  purposes; 

(V)  Such  installations  shall  not  possess  the 
status  of  Islands.  They  shall  have  no  terri- 
torial sea,  nor  shall  their  presence  affect  the 
determination  of  territorial  or  Jurisdictional 
limits  of  any  kind. 

3.  Other  activities  In  the  marine  environ- 
ment shall  be  conducted  with  reasonable 
regard  for  activities  In  the  Area. 

Responsibility  to  ensure  compliance  and 

liability  for  damage 

Article  17 

1.  States  Parties  shall  have  the  responsi- 
bility to  ensure  that  activities  In  the  Area, 
whether  undertaken  by  States  Parties,  or 
State  Enterprises,  or  persons  natural  or 
Juridical  which  possess  the  nationality  of 
States  Parties  or  are  effectively  controlled 
by  them  or  their  nationals,  shall  be  carried 
out  in  conformity  with  the  provisions  of  this 
Part  of  the  Convention.  The  same  responsi- 
bility applies  to  international  organizations 
for  activities  in  the  Area  undertaken  by  such 
organizations.  Without  prejudice  to  appli- 
cable principles  of  mternatlonal  law  and 
paragraph  18  of  Annex  I.  damage  caused  by 
the  failure  of  a  State  Party  to  carry  out  Its 
responsibilities  under  this  Part  of  the  Con- 
vention shall  entail  liability.  A  State  Party 
shall  not  however  be  liable  for  damage  caused 
by  any  failure  to  comply  by  a  person  whom 
it  has  sponsored  under  Article  22.  paragraph 
1  If  the  State  Party  has  taken  all  necessary 
and  appropriate  measures  to  secure  effective 
compliance    under   Article   22,    paragraph    3. 

2.  A  group  of  States  Parties  or  a  group 
of  International  organizations,  acting  to- 
gether shEdl  be  Jointly  and  severally  respon- 
sible under  these  articles. 

3.  States  Parties  shall  take  appropriate 
measures  to  ensure  that  the  responsibility 
provided  for  in  p.iragraph    1  of  this  article 


shall  apply  mutatis  mutandis  to  Internation- 
al organizations. 

Participation    of    developing    countries,    in- 
cluding land-locked  and  other  geographic- 
ally dtsadiantaged  States 
Article  18 
Effective  participation  In  the  activities  i:i 
the  Area  of  developing  countries  shall  be  pro- 
moted   as   specifically    provided    for    In    this 
Part  of   the    ConveEtlon,   having   due   regard 
to  their  special  needs  and  Interests,  and  m 
particular,   the   special    needs   of    the   land- 
locked    and     geographically     dLsadvantaced 
States  among  them  In  overcomirig  obstacles 
arising  from  their  disadvantaged  location. 
Archaeological  and  historical  objects 
Article  19 

All  objects  of  an  archaeological  and  his- 
torical nature  foi:r.d  in  the  Area  shall  be  pre- 
served or  disposed  of  for  the  benefit  of  the 
international  community  as  a  whole,  particu- 
lar regard  being  paid  to  the  preferential  rights 
of  the  State  or  country  of  origin,  or  the 
State  of  cultural  origin,  or  the  State  of  his- 
torical and  archaeological  origin 
Establishrnent  of  the  Interruitiorial  Sea-Bed 
Authority 

Article  20 

1.  There  Is  hereby  established  the  Interna- 
tional Sea-Bed  Authority  which  shall  func- 
tion in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  this 
Part  of  the  Convention. 

2  All  States  Parties  to  this  Convention  are 
ipso  facto  members  of  the  Authority. 

3.  The  seat  of  the  Authority  shaU  be  at 
Jamaica. 

4.  The  Authority  may  establish  such  reg- 
ional centres  or  offices  as  it  deems  necessary 
for  the  i>erformanc€  of  its  functions. 
Nature   and   fundamental    principles   of   the 

functioning  of  the  authority 
Article  21 

1  The  Authority  is  the  organlzaiion 
through  which  States  Parties  shall  organize 
and  control  activities  In  the  Area,  particu- 
larly with  the  view  towards  the  administra- 
tion of  the  resources  of  the  Area,  in  ticcord- 
ance  with  this  Part  of  the  Convention 

2  The  Authority  is  based  on  the  principle 
of  the  sovereign  equality  of  all  of  Its  mem- 
bers. 

3.  All  members,  In  order  to  ensure  to  all 
of  them  the  rights  and  benefits  restiltlng 
from  membership,  shall  fulfill  In  good  faith 
the  obligations  assumed  by  them  In  accord- 
ance with  this  Part. 

Functions  of  the  Authority 
Article  22 

1 .  Activities  in  the  Area  shall  be  conducted 
directly  by  the  Authority  and  In  tkssoclatlon 
with  the  Authority  and  under  Its  control  In 
accordance  with  paragraph  3  of  this  article 
by  States  Parties,  or  State  enterprises,  or 
p>ersons  natural  or  Juridical  which  possess  the 
nationality  of  States  Parties  or  are  effective- 
ly  controlled  by  them  or  their  nationals, 
when  sponsored  by  such  States,  or  any  group 
of  the  foregoing  In  accordance  with  the  pro- 
visions of  Annex  I.  the  rules,  regulations  and 
procedures  of  the  Authority  adopted  under 
Article  28(21  (xll)  and  the  Statute  of  the 
Enterprise. 

2.  Activities  in  the  Area  shall  be  carried 
out  In  accordance  with  a  formal  written 
plan  of  work  drawn  In  accordance  with  An- 
nex I  and  approved  by  the  Council  after  r^ 
view  by  the  Technical  Commission.  In  the 
case  of  activities  In  the  .Area  conducted  on 
behalf  of  the  Authority  such  a  plan  of  work 
shall  be  In  the  form  of  a  contract  of  explora- 
tion and  exploitation. 

3.  The  Authority  shall  exercise  aontrol  over 
activities  In  the  Area  for  the  purpose  of 
securing  effective  compliance  with  the  rele- 
vant provisions  of  this  Convention,  Annex  I 
and  the  rules,  regulations  and  procedures 
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of  tbe  Authority  adopted  under  Article  28 
(2)(xn)  and  the  plan  of  work  approved  In 
accordance  with  paragraph  2  States  Parties 
who  sponsor  persons  natural  or  Jurldlc^ 
shall  assist  the  Authority  by  takm«  all  nec- 
essary and  appropriate  mesisures  Ui  secure 
effective  compliance  by  suv-h  i:)ersoM-s 
Article  23 

1  The  Authority  ihall  avoid  discrimination 
m  the  exercise  of  It-s  powers  and  functions. 
Including  the  kJ""-'-^!"^  "'  opportuultles  for 
activities  In  the  Area,  except  a.s  sf>eciftailly 
provided  for  in  this  Part  of  the  Convention. 
All  rights  granted  under  It  shall  be  fully 
safeguarded  In  acfordiince  with  the  provl- 
6lon.«i  of  thl.«  Par-  nf  the  Convention. 

2.  Special  consideration  for  developing 
countries  speclflcally  provided  for  In  this 
Part  of  the  Convention  shall  not  be  deemed 
to  be  discrimination. 

Organs  of  the  authority 
Article  24 

1.  There  are  hereby  established  as  the  prin- 
cipal governing.  Judicial  and  administrative 
organs  of  the  Authority,  an  Assembly,  a 
Council,  a  Tribunal*  and  a  Secretariat. 

2.  There  is  hereby  established  the  Enter- 
prise, the  organ  through  which  the  Authority 
shall  dlrectlv  carry  out  activities  In  the  Area. 

3.  Such  subsidiary  organs  as  may  be  found 
necessary  may  be  established  In  accordance 
with  this  Part  of  the  Convention. 

4.  The  principal  organs  shall  each  be  re- 
sponsible for  exercising  those  powers  and 
functions  which  have  been  provided  to  them 
and  shall,  except  as  otherwise  specified  In 
thU  Part  of  the  Convention,  avoid  taking  any 
actions  which  may  impede  the  exercise  of 
specific  powers  and  functions  entrusted  to 
another  organ. 

The  aasembly 

Article  25 

1.  The  Assembly  shall  consist  of  all  the 
members  of  the  Authority. 

2.  The  Assembly  shall  meet  In  regular  ses- 
sion every  year  and  in  such  special  sessions 
as  may  be  determined  by  the  Assembly,  or 
convened  by  the  Secretary-General  at  the  re- 
quest of  the  Council  or  of  a  majority  of  the 
members  of  the  Authority,  or  In  accordance 
with  paragraph  8  of  this  article. 

3.  Sessions  shall  take  place  at  the  seat  of 
the  Authority  unless  otherwise  determined 
by  the  Aseembly.  At  such  sessions,  each  mem- 
ber shall  have  one  representative  who  may 
be  accompanied  by  alternates  and  advisers. 

4.  The  Assembly  shall  elect  Its  President 
and  such  other  officers  as  may  be  required  at 
the  beginning  of  each  session.  Tliey  shall 
hold  office  until  the  new  President  and  other 
officers  are  elected  at  the  next  following  ses- 
sion. 

5.  Each  member  of  the  Assembly  shall  have 
one  vote. 

6.  All  decisions  on  questions  of  substance 
and  the  question  whether  a  question  Is  one 
of  substance  or  procedure,  shall  be  made  by 
a  two-thirds  majority  of  the  members  of  the 
Authority. 

Decisions  relating  to  questions  other  than 
those  specified  In  paragraph  6  above.  Includ- 
ing the  decision  to  convene  a  sjieclal  session 
of  the  Assembly,  shall  be  made  by  a  majority 
of  the  members  present  and  voting. 

8.  Any  decision  of  the  Assembly  on  an 
Important  question  of  substance  shall  come 
Into  effect  90  calendar  days  following  the 
session  In  which  It  was  adopted,  provided 
that  within  that  time  period  one  third  of 
the  members  of  the  Authority  plus  one  have 
not  given  notification  of  their  objection  In 


•Annex  III  (The  Statute  of  the  Sea-Bed 
Dispute  Settlement  System)  la  still  to  be  ne- 
gotiated. If  a  compulsory  arbitration  mech- 
anism or  any  other  mechanism  Is  agreed  to 
rather  than  a  pK-rmanent  Tribunal,  this  ar- 
ticle and  subsequent  ones  referring  to  the 
lYlbunaJ  will  need  to  be  revised. 


writing  to  the  Secretary-General  ot  the 
Authority  Where  such  notification  Is  given 
the  Secretary-General  shall  place  the  matter 
before  the  Assembly  for  reconsideration  by  a 
Special  Session.  This  procedure  shall  not 
apply  to  decisions  on  important  questions  of 
substance  which  have  been  taken  by 
consensus 

9  When  a  matter  of  substance  comes  up 
for  voting  for  tbe  first  time,  the  President 
may.  and  shall.  If  requested  by  at  least  15 
representatives,  defer  the  question  of  taking 
a  vote  on  such  matter  for  a  period  not  ex- 
ceeding five  calendar  days.  The  provisions 
of  this  paragraph  may  be  applied  only  once 
on  the  matter 

10.  A  majority  of  the  members  of  the 
Assembly  shall  constitute  a  quorum. 

11.  Upon  a  request  to  the  President  sup- 
ported by  not  less  than  one  fourth  of  the 
members  of  the  Authority,  a  vote  on  any 
matter  before  the  Assembly  shall  be  deferred 
pending  reference  to  the  Tribunal  for  an 
advisory  opinion  on  the  legality  of  the  pro- 
posed action.  Voting  on  such  matters  shall 
be  stayed  pending  delivery  of  the  Tribunal's 
advisory  opinion.  If  the  advisory  opinion 
is  not  received  during  the  session  In  w^hlch  It 
Is  requested,  the  Assembly  shall  decide  when 
It  will  meet  to  vote  upon  the  deferred 
question. 

Powers  and  functions  of  the  Assembly 
Article  26 

1.  The  Assembly,  as  the  supreme  organ 
of  the  Authority,  shall  have  the  power  to 
prescribe  the  general  policies  to  be  pursued 
by  the  Authority  on  any  questions  or  matters 
within  the  competence  of  the  Authority  by 
adopting  resolutions  and  making  recom- 
mendations. With  regard  to  any  such  ques- 
tions or  matters  not  specifically  entrusted 
to  a  particular  organ  of  the  Authority,  the 
Assembly  shall  Indicate  vsrhlch  organ  shall 
be  entrusted  with  such  questions  or  matters. 
The  Assembly  may  also  discuss  any  questions 
or  any  matters  within  the  scope  of  this  Part 
of  the  Convention  and  make  recommenda- 
tions thereon. 

2.  In  EWldltlon.  the  powers  and  functions 
of  the  Assembly  snail  be; 

(I)  Election  of  the  members  of  the  Council 
in  accordance  with  Article  27; 

(II)  Appointment,  upon  the  recommenda- 
tion of  the  Council,  of  the  Secretary-General, 
and  of  the  members  of  the  Tribunal  and  the 
Governing  Board  of  the  Enterprise: 

(III)  Establishment,  as  appropriate,  of  such 
subsidiary  organs  as  may  be  found  necessary 
lor  the  performance  of  Its  functions  In  ac- 
cordance with  the  provisions  of  this  Part  of 
the  Convention.  In  the  composition  of  such 
subsidiary  organs  due  account  shall  be  taken 
of  the  principle  of  equitable  geographical 
distribution  and  special  groups,  and  the  need 
for  members  highly  qualified  and  competent 
In  the  relevant  technical  matters  dealt  with 
by  such  organs; 

ilv)  Assessment  of  the  contributions  of 
States  Parties  to  the  administrative  budget 
of  the  Authority  in  accordance  with  an 
agreed  general  assessment  scale  until  the 
Authority  shall  have  sufllclent  Income  for 
meeting  Its  administrative  expenses; 

IV)  Adoption  of  the  financial  regulations 
of  the  Authority  upon  the  recommendatlon.s 
of  the  Council; 

(vl)  Approval  of  the  budget  of  the  Au- 
thority  on   Its  submission   by  the  Council: 

(vll)    Adoption  of  ita  rules  of  procedure; 

(Villi  Request  and  consideration  of  spe- 
cial reports  from  the  Council  and  from  the 
other  organs  of  the  Authority  on  any  matter 
within  the  scope  of  this  Part  of  the  Conven- 
tion; 

(IX)  Studies  and  recommendations  for  the 
purpose  of  promoting  international  co-oper- 
ation concerning  activities  in  the  Area  and 
encouraging  the  progressive  developn-.ent  of 
international  law  relating  thereto  and  Its 
codification; 

(X)  Adoption  of  criteria,  rules,  regulations 


and  procedures  for  the  equitable  sharing 
among  States  Parties  of  financial  and  other 
economic  benefits  derived  from  activities  In 
the  Area,  taking  Into  particular  con.slderatlon 
the  Interests  and  the  needs  of  the  develop- 
ing countries; 

(xl)  Consideration  of  problems  of  a  gen- 
eral nature  arising  for  States  In  connexion 
with  activities  in  the  Area  resulting  from 
their  land-locked  a:.d  r,therwlse  geographi- 
cally disadvantaged  location. 

(xll)  Suspension  of  members  pursuant  to 
Article  62; 

(xlU)  Receipt  of  reports  from  the  Enter- 
prise 

3  In  exercising  Its  powers  and  functions, 
the  Assembly  shaU  have  particular  regard  to 

Article  24.4. 

The  council 

Article  27  * 

1.  The  Council  shall  consist  of  36  members 
of  the  Authority  elected  by  the  Asaembly,  24 
to  be  elected  in  accordance  with  tiie  princi- 
ple of  equitable  geographical  representation 
and  12  with  a  view  to  representation  uf  spe- 
cial Interests,  taking  Into  account  the  princi- 
ple of  equitable  geographical  representation, 
the  election  to  lake  place  in  the  following 
order; 

(a)  Six  members  with  substantial  Invest- 
ment m,  or  possessing  advanced  technology 
which  Is  bemg  used  for.  the  exploration  of 
the  Area  and  the  exploitation  of  its  resources, 
and  members  which  are  major  Importers  of 
landbased  minerals  which  are  also  produced 
from  the  resources  of  the  Area,  provided  only 
that  at  the  first  election  at  least  one  of  these 
six  members  shall  be  from  the  Eastern  (So- 
cialist) European  region. 

(bt  Six  members  from  among  the  develop- 
ing countries,  one  being  drawn  from  each  of 
the  following  categories: 

(1)  States  which  are  exporters  of  land- 
based  minerals  which  mav  also  be  produced 
from  the  resources  of  the  Area. 

(ll>  States  which  are  importers  of  the  min- 
erals  referred    to   In   subparagraph    (1); 

(111)    States  with  large  populations; 

(Iv)  Land-locked  States; 

(v)    Geographically  disadvantaged  States: 

rvU  Least  developed  countries 

ici  Twenty-four  members  In  accordance 
with  the  principle  of  equitable  ge^ 'graphical 
regions  shall  be  Africa.  Asia.  Eastern  Europe 
(Socialist!.  Latin  America  and  •Western  Eu- 
rope and  others". 

2.  Elections  shall  take  place  at  regular  ses- 
sions of  the  Assembly,  and  each  member  of 
the  Council  shall  be  elected  for  a  term  of 
four  years  In  the  first  election  of  members 
of  the  Council,  huwever.  18  members  shall  be 
chosen  for  a  penxl  of  two  year.s. 

3.  Members  shall  be  eligible  for  re-elec- 
tion; but  due  regard  sh'uld.  as  a  rule,  be 
paid  to  the  desirability  of  rotating  seats 

4  The  Council  shall  function  at  the  seat 
of  the  Authority,  and  shall  meet  as  often  as 
the  business  of  the  Authority  may  require, 
but  not  less  than  three  times  a  year. 

5.  Each  member  of  the  Council  shall  have 
one  vote 

6  Decisions  on  Important  questions  shall 
be  made  by  a  two-thirds  plus  one  majority 
of  the  members  present  and  voting.  The  de- 
cision on  an  is.sue  as  t(>  whether  or  not  a 
matter  Is  an  important  question  shall  be 
taken  by  a  two-thirds  majority.  DecLslons  on 
other  questions  shall  be  decided  by  a  ma- 
jority of  the  members  present  and  voting 

7.  The  Council  Fhall  establish  a  procedure 
whereby  a  member  of  the  Authority  not  rep- 
resented on  the  Council  may  send  a  repre- 
sentative to  attend  a  meeting  of  the  Council 
when  a  request  Is  made  by  such  member  or 
a  matter  particularly  affecting  It  Ls  under 
consideration.  Such  a  representative  shall  be 
entitled  to  participate  in  the  deliberations 
but  not  to  vote. 
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with  by  the  Committee. 


Powers  and  functions  of  the  Council 
Article  28 

1  The  Council,  as  the  executive  organ  of 
the  Authority,  shall  have  the  power  to  pre- 
scribe the  specific  policies  to  be  pursued  by 
the  Authority  on  any  questions  or  matters 
within  the  conapetence  of  the  Authority  and 
In  a  manner  consistent  with  the  general  pol- 
icies prescribed  by  the  Assembly. 

2  The  Council  shall: 

11)  Supervise  and  co-ordinate  the  Imple- 
mentation of  the  provisions  of  this  Part  of 
the  Convention  and.  whenever  it  deems  ap- 
propriate. Invite  the  attention  of  the  Assem- 
bly to  cases  of  nou-compllance; 

(U)  Recommend  to  the  Assembly  candi- 
dates for  appointment  to  the  Tribunal  and 
to  the  Governing  Board  of  the  Eiiterprlse; 

fill)  Establl-sh.  as  appropriate,  and  with 
due  regard  to  economy  and  efficiency.  In 
addition  to  the  Commissions  provided  for  In 
Article  29(  1 ) ,  such  svibsldiary  organs  as  may 
be  found  necessary  for  the  performance  of 
Its  functions  in  accordance  with  the  provi- 
sions of  this  Part  of  the  Convention.  In  the 
eomposltlon  of  such  subsidiary  organs,  em- 
phasis shall  be  placed  on  the  need  for  mem- 
bers highly  qualified  and  compietent  In  the 
relevant  technical  matters  dealt  with  by 
such  organs  and  having  due  regard  for  the 
principle  of  equitable  geographical  distribu- 
tion and  special  lntere,st  groups  referred  to 
In  Article  27(1 ) : 

(Iv)  Adopt  Its  rules  of  procedure; 

(V)  Enter  Into  agreements  with  the  United 
Nations  or  other  intergovernmental  organi- 
zations on  behalf  of  the  Authority,  subject 
to  approval  by  the  Assembly; 

ivl)  Transmit  to  the  Assembly  the  reports 
of  the  Enterprise  with  Its  recommendations; 

(vU)  Tran.smit  to  the  Assembly  annual  re- 
ports and  such  special  reports  as  the  Assem- 
bly may  request; 

( vlll )  I.S6U6  general  policy  directives  to  the 
Enterpr:se; 

(Ix)  Approve  on  behalf  of  the  Authority, 
after  review  by  the  Technical  Commission, 
formal  written  plans  of  work  for  the  con- 
duct of  activities  In  the  Area  drawn  up  in 
accordance  with  paragraph  2  of  Article  22; 

(X)  Exercise  control  over  activities  in  the 
Area  In  accordance  with  paragraph  3  of  Ar- 
ticle 22; 

(xl)  Adopt.  In  accordance  with  paragraph 
4  of  Article  9.  necessary  and  appropriate 
measures  to  protect  against  adverse  eco- 
nomic effects  specified  therein; 

(xll)  Adopt  and  apply  rtiles.  regulations 
and  procedures  recommended  by  the  Rules 
and  Regulations  Commission  and  any 
amendmonts  thereto  In  accordance  with  the 
provlsloius  of  paragraph  12  of  Annex  I.  Upon 
their  approval  by  the  Council,  they  shall  be 
submitted  directly  to  all  States  Parties.  Such 
rules,  regulations  and  procedures  shall  be- 
come effective  90  days  after  their  submission, 
unless  In  the  meantime  one  fourth  of  the 
States  Parties  Inform  the  Authority  of  their 
dlsapprovaJ.  This  time  period  shall  be  sus- 
pended In  respect  of  any  ru'r.  regulation  or 
procedure  the  validity  of  which  has  been 
challenged  in  the  Tribunal,  pending  a  Tri- 
bunal decision  on  the  matter: 

(xlli)  Review  the  collection  of  all  pay- 
ments to  be  made  by  or  to  the  Authority  in 
connection  with  operations  pursuant  to  this 
Part  of  the  Convention: 

(xlv)  Make  recommendations  to  States 
concerning  the  poUclee  and  measures  re- 
quired to  give  effect  to  the  principles  of  this 
Part  of  the  Convention: 

(xvl  Make  recommendations  to  the  As- 
sembly concerning  suspension  of  the  privi- 
leges and  rights  of  membership  for  gross  and 
persistent  violations  of  the  provisions  of  this 
Part  of  the  Convention  upon  a  finding  by 
the  Tribunal. 

Organs  of  the  council 
Article  29 

1  There  are  hereby  established  as  organs 
of  the  Councli : 


(a)  an  Economic  Plaimlng  Commission, 
composed  In  accordance  with  Article  30; 

(b)  a  Technical  Commission  and  a  Rules 
and  Regulation  Commission,  each  of  which 
shall  be  composed  of  15  members  appointed 
by  the  Councli  with  due  regard  to  not  only 
the  need  fur  members  highly  qualified  and 
competent  in  the  technical  matters  which 
may  arise  in  such  organs  but  also  to  spteclal 
Interests  and  the  principle  of  equitable  geo- 
graphical distribution. 

2.  The  Councli  shall  Invite  States  Parties 
to  submit  nominations  for  appointment  to 
each  of  the  Commissions  referred  to  In  para- 
graph 1  above. 

3.  Appointment  to  each  Commission  shall 
take  place  not  less  than  60  days  before  the 
end  of  a  calendar  year  and  the  members  of 
a  Commission  shall  hold  office  from  the  com- 
mencement of  the  next  calendar  year  follow- 
ing their  appointment  until  the  end  of  the 
third  calendar  year  thereafter.  The  first  ap- 
pointments to  a  Commission,  however,  shaJl 
take  place  not  less  than  30  days  after  the 
entry  Into  force  of  this  Convention,  and  five 
of  those  so  appointed  shall  hold  office  until 
the  end  of  the  calendar  year  next  following 
the  year  of  their  appointment,  while  five 
other  members  shall  hold  office  until  the 
end  of  the  second  calendar  year  following 
their  appointment. 

4.  In  the  event  of  the  death,  incapacity 
or  resignation  of  a  member  of  a  Commission 
prior  to  the  expiry  of  his  term  of  office,  the 
Council  shall  appoint  a  member  from  the 
same  area  of  Interest  who  shall  hold  office 
for  the  remainder  of  the  previous  member's 
term. 

5.  Members  of  a  Commission  shall  be  eli- 
ijlble  for  reappointment  for  one  further  term 
of  office. 

6.  Each  Commission  shall  appoint  Its 
Chairman  and  two  Vice-Chairmen  who  shall 
hold  office  for  one  year. 

7.  The  Councli  shall  approve,  on  the  rec- 
ommendation of  a  Commission,  such  rules 
and  regulations  as  may  be  necessary  for  the 
efficient  conduct  of  the  functions  of  the 
Commission. 

8.  Decisions  of  the  Commissions  shall  be  by 
a  two-thirds  majority  of  their  members. 

9.  Each  Commission  shall  function  at  the 
seat  of  the  Authority  and  shall  meet  as  often 
a-s  shall  be  required  for  the  efficient  per- 
formance of  its  functions. 

The  EcoTiomic  Planning  Commission 
Article  30 

1.  The  Economic  Planning  Commission 
shall  be  composed  of  18  experts  appointed 
by  the  Council,  upon  nomination  by  States 
Parties.  Such  experts  shall  have  appropriate 
qualifications  and  experience  relevant  to 
mining  and  the  management  of  mineral  re- 
source activities,  and  International  trade  and 
finance.  In  the  composition  of  the  Economic 
Planning  Commission,  the  CouncU  shall  take 
into  account  the  need  for  equitable  geo- 
graphical distribution.  The  Councli  shall  also 
ensure  at  all  times  a  fair  and  equitable  bal- 
ance within  the  Commission  between  those 
experts  appointed  from  countries  which  pro- 
duce and  which  consume  minerals  which 
are  also  derived  from  the  Area. 

2.  The  Economic  Planning  Commission 
shall  submit  its  recommendations  to  the 
Councli  upon  an  affirmative  vote  of  two- 
thirds  of  Us  members.  In  those  cases  where 
a  recommendation  is  not  adopted  by  con- 
sensus, any  dissenting  opinions  and  analyses 
shall  be  forwarded  to  the  Councli  together 
with  the  recommendation. 

3.  The  Economic  Planning  Commission,  in 
consultation  with  the  competent  organs  of 
the  Unlt-ed  Nations,  its  specialized  agencies 
and  any  other  Intergovernmental  organiza- 
tion with  responsibilities  relating  to  miner- 
als which  are  also  derived  from  the  Area, 
shall  review  the  trends  of,  and  factors  affect- 
ing, supply,  demand  and  prices  of  raw  mate- 
rials which  may  be  obtained  from  the  Area, 


bearing  in  mind  the  interests  of  both  con- 
suming and  producing  countries,  and  In  par- 
tlctilar  the  developing  countries  among 
them. 

4.  The  Commission  shall  make  such  spe- 
cial studies  and  reports  as  may  be  required 
by  the  Council  from  time  to  time. 

5.  Any  developing  country  for  whom  ex- 
port revenues  from  mmerals  or  raw  mate- 
rials or  raw  materials  also  under  exploitation 
in  the  Area  represent  a  significant  share  of 
Its  gross  domestic  product  or  foreign  ex- 
change earnings  may  bring  to  the  attention 
of  the  Economic  Planning  Commission  a  sit- 
uation which  is  likely  to  lead  to  a  substan- 
tial decline  In  its  mineral  export  earnings 
and  is  caused  by  activities  in  the  Area,  'nie 
Commission  shaU  forthwith  investigate  this 
situation  and  shall  make  recommendations, 
in  consultation  with  States  Parties  and  with 
the  competent  intergovernmental  organiza- 
tions, to  the  Council  In  accordance  with  par- 
agraph  6  of  this  article. 

6.  On  the  basis  of  studies,  reports  and  re- 
views referred  to  above,  the  Commission  shall 
advise  the  Council  as  to  the  exercise  of  Its 
powers  and  functions  pursuant  to  paragraph 
(xl)  of  Article  28 

The  technical  commission 
Article  31 

1.  Members  of  the  Technical  Commission 
shall  have  appropriate  qualifications  and  ex- 
perience in  the  management  of  mineral  re- 
sources, ocean  and  marine  engineering  and 
mining  and  mineral  processing  technology 
and  practices,  operation  of  related  marine 
installations,  equipment  and  devices,  ocean 
and  environmental  sciences  and  maritime 
safety,  accounting  and  actuarial  techniques. 

2.  The  Technical  Commission  shall: 

(11  Make  recommendations  to  the  Council 
with  regard  to  the  (»rrylng  out  of  the  Au- 
thority's functions  with  resp>ect  to  scientific 
research  and  transfer  of  technology; 

( ii )  Prepare  special  studies  and  reports  at 
the  request  of  the  Council; 

(111)  Advise  the  Rules  and  Regulations 
Commission  on  all  technical  aspects  of  Its 
work; 

(Iv)  Prepare  assessments  of  the  environ- 
mental Implications  of  activities  In  the  Area: 

(v)  Supervise,  on  a  regular  basis,  all  c^- 
eratlons  with  respect  to  activities  In  tlie  Area, 
where  appropriate  In  consultation  and  col- 
laboration with  any  entity  carrying  out  such 
activities  or  State  or  States  concerned; 

(vl)  Initiate  on  behalf  of  the  Authority 
pr(x;eedings  before  the  Tribunal  In  cases  of 
non-compliance: 

(vli)  Upon  a  finding  by  the  Tribunal  in 
proceedings  resulting  from  subparagraph 
(vli  above,  notify  the  Council  and  make  rec- 
ommendations with  respect  to  measures  to 
be  taken: 

(vill)  Inspect  and  audit  all  books,  records 
and  accounts  related  to  financial  obligations 
to  the  Authority  concerning  actUitles  In  the 
Area  and  collect  all  payments  to  the  Author- 
ity prescribed  In  Annex  I; 

'( ix)  Direct  and  supervise  a  staff  of  Inspec- 
tors who  shall  Inspect  all  activities  in  the 
-Area  to  determine  whether  the  provisions  of 
this  Part  of  the  Convention,  the  rules,  reg- 
ulations and  procedures  prescribed  there- 
under, and  the  terms  and  conditions  of  any 
contract  with  the  Authority  are  being  com- 
piled with: 

fx)  Issue  emergency  orders,  which  may  in- 
clude orders  for  the  suspension  of  operations, 
to  prevent  serious  harm  to  the  marine  en- 
vironment arising  out  of  any  activity  in  tJie 
Area: 

(Xl)  Disapprove  contract  areas  In  cases 
where  subsrtantlal  evidence  indicates  the  rtsk 
of  Irreparable  harm  to  a  unique  environment: 

I  xll)  Take  into  account  views  on  protec- 
tion of  the  environment  of  recognized  experts 
in  the  field  before  taking  final  decisions  or 
making  recommendations  to  the  CX>uncU  on 
the  above  matters  as  they  relate  to  the  pro- 
tection of  the  marine  environment. 
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3  States  Parties  and  other  partlea  con- 
cerned shall  facUitat«  the  exercLs©  by  th© 
members  of  the  Conimlsslor.  and  lt«  staff  of 
their  functions  which  shall  not  be  delayed  or 
otherwise  Impeded 

4  The  members  of  the  Commission  and  Ita 
staff  shall,  upon  request  by  any  State  Party 
or  other  party  concerned,  be  accompanied  by 
a  representative  of  aiich  State  Party  or  other 
party  concerned  when  carrying  out  their  su- 
pervision  and   inspection   functions. 

The  Rules  and  Hcgulations  Commission 
Article  32 

1.  Members  of  the  Rules  and  Regulations 
OOmznlsslon  shall  have  high  quallflcatlons  In 
legal  matters.  Including  those  relating  to 
ocean  mining  and  other  marine  matters. 

2.  The  Rules  and  Regulations  Commission 
shall: 

(I)  Formulate  and  submit  to  the  Council 
the  rules,  regulations  and  procedures  referred 
to  In  subparagraph  (xll)  of  paragraph  2  of 
Article  28; 

(II)  Keep  such  rules,  regulations  and  pro- 
cedures under  review  and  recommend  to  the 
Council  from  time  to  time  such  amendments 
thereto  as  it  may  deem  necessary  or  desirable: 

(III)  A-s.sl.st  the  Technical  Commission  In 
preparing  asseRsments  of  the  environmental 
Implications  of  activities  In  the  Area  and 
consider  and  evaluate  these  Implications  be- 
fore reconunendlng  the  rules,  regulations  and 
procedures  referred  to  In  subparagraph  (1) 
or  this  paragraph: 

(iv)  Prepare  special  studies  and  reports  at 
the  request  of  the  Council: 

(V)  Take  Into  account  views  on  protection 
of  the  environment  of  recognized  experts  In 
that  field  before  recommending  rules,  regu- 
lations and  procedures  to  the  Council  and 
report  those  views  to  the  Council  together 
with  its  recommendations. 

The  Tribunal 
Article  33 

1.  The  Tribunal  shall  have  Jurisdiction 
with  respect  to : 

(a)  Any  dispute  between  States  Parties  to 
this  Convention  concerning  the  interpreta- 
tion or  application  of  this  Part  of  the  Con- 
vention relating  to  activities  In  the  Area; 

(b)  Any  dispute  between  States  Parties  to 
this  Convention,  or  between  such  State  Party 
and  a  national  of  another  State  Party,  or  be- 
tween nationals  of  different  States  Parties, 
or  between  a  State  Party  or  a  national  of  a 
State  Party  and  the  Autliorlty  or  the  Enter- 
prise concerning  the  conclusion  of  any  con- 
tract. Its  Interpretation  or  application  or 
other  activity  in  the  Area  which  has  arisen; 

(C)  Any  dispute  falling  within  Article  36; 
and 

(d)   Any  matter  falling  within  Article  44 

2.  When  a  dispute  falling  within  subpara- 
graph (a)  has  arisen,  the  parties  to  the  dis- 
pute shall  first  seek  a  solution  through  con- 
sultation, negotiation,  conciliation  or  other 
such  means  of  their  own  choice.  If  the  dis- 
pute has  not  been  resolved  within  one  month 
of  Its  commencement,  any  party  to  the  dis- 
pute may  Institute  proceedings  before  the 
Tribunal,  unless  the  parties  agree  to  submit 
the  dispute  to  arbitration. 

3.  The  Tribunal  shall  exercise  all  powers 
and  perform  all  functions  referred  to  under 
Articles  35,  38,  39  and  61. 

4.  The  Tribunal  shall  be  composed  of  a 
body  of  Independent  Judges,  elected  regard- 
less of  their  nationality  from  among  persons 
of  high  moral  character,  who  possess  the 
quallflcatlons  required  In  their  respective 
countries  for  appointment  to  the  highest 
Judicial  offices,  or  are  lawyers  of  highest  dis- 
tinction In  the  Held  of  international  law, 

6.  The  Tribunal  shall  consist  of  11  Judges, 
7  of  whom  shall  constitute  a  quorum. 

6.  Members  of  the  Tribunal  shall  be  ap- 
pointed by  the  Assembly  on  the  recommen- 
dation of  the  Council  from  among  candidates 
nominated    by   States   Parties   to    this   Con- 


vention. In  making  recommendations  to  the 
Assembly  on  appointment  of  Judges,  the 
Council  shall  pay  due  regard  to  the  prin- 
ciple of  equitable  geographical  dlstrlburion 
and  of  assuring  representation  of  the  prin- 
cipal legal  systems  of  the  world 

7.  Members  of  the  Tribunal  hold  office  for 
six  years  and  may  be  reappointed  for  one 
further  term;  provided  that  the  terms  of  the 
live  Judges  elected  at  the  first  election  shBll 
expire  at  the  end  of  three  years. 

8  The  members  of  the  Tribunal  unless 
removed  In  accordance  with  paragraph  10 
shall  continue  to  discharge  their  duties  until 
their  places  have  been  filled.  Though  re- 
placed, they  shall  finish  any  cases  which 
they  may  have  begun. 

9.  Upon  the  occurrence  of  a  vacancy  In 
the  Tribunal,  the  Council  shall  appoint  a 
successor  who  shall  hold  ofBce  for  the  re- 
mainder of  his  predecessor's  term,  subject  to 
the  approval  of  the  Assembly  at  Its  next  reg- 
ular session. 

10.  A  member  of  the  Tribunal  may  be  re- 
moved from  ofHce  by  the  Assembly,  on  the 
unanlmovis  recommendation  of  the  other 
members  of  the  Tribunal  and  the  approval 
of  the  Council. 

Article  34 

The     Tribunal     shall     render     advisory 
opinions  on  the  request  of  any  organ  of  the 
Authority   or  as   otherwise   specifically  pro- 
vided for  In  this  Part  of  the  Convention. 
Article  35 

Any  party  to  any  dispute  falling  within 
Article  33,  paragraph  1  (b).  (c),  or  (d)  of 
this  Part  of  the  Convention  may  Institute 
proceedings  before  the  Tribunal,  provided, 
however,  that  when  such  a  dispute  Is  be- 
tween a  State  Party  and  a  natural  or  Juridical 
person  of  another  State  Party,  the  sponsor- 
ing State  of  the  natural  or  Juridical  person 
shall  be  required  to  Intervene. 

Article  36 

1.  Any  State  Party  which  questions  the  le- 
gality of  measures  taken  by  any  organ  of 
the  Council  or  of  the  Assembly  on  grounds 
of  a  violation  of  this  Part  of  the  Convention, 
lack  of  Jurisdiction,  infringement  of  any  fun- 
damental rule  of  procedure  or  misuse  of 
power,  may  bring  the  matter  before  the  Tri- 
bunal. 

2.  Any  national  of  a  State  Party  may,  sub- 
ject to  the  same  conditions,  bring  a  com- 
plaint to  the  Tribunal  with  regard  to  a  de- 
cision directed  to  that  person,  or.  In  the  case 
of  a  person  conducting  or  seeking  a  contract 
to  conduct  activities  In  the  Area,  a  decision 
which,  although  in  form  directed  to  another 
person.  Is  of  direct  concern  to  that  person. 

3.  In  any  dispute  under  this  Article  Involv- 
ing persons  other  than  States  Parties  the 
sponsoring  State  shall  be  given  notice  and 
an  opportunity  to  participate  In  the  proceed- 
ings. The  Authority  may  request  such  par- 
ticipation when  It  Is  a  party.  The  sponsoring 
State  shall  give  serious  consideration  to  any 
such  request 

4.  The  proceedings  provided  for  in  tills 
Article  shall  be  Instituted  within  one  month 
of  either  the  date  of  publication  of  the  de- 
cision concerned  or  Its  notflcatlon  to  the 
complainant,  or  of  the  date  on  which  he  be- 
came aware  of  It. 

5.  If  the  Tribunal  considers  the  complaint 
well-founded.  It  shall  declare  the  decision 
concerned  to  be  void,  and  shall  determine 
what  measures  shall  be  taken  to  redress  any 
damage  caused. 

Article  37 

1  Judgments  and  orders  of  the  Tribunal 
shall  be  final  and  binding.  They  shall  be  en- 
forceable in  the  territories  of  Members  of  the 
Authority  in  the  same  way  as  Judgments  or 
orders  of  the  highest  court  of  that  Member 
State. 

2.  If  a  State  Party  falls  to  perform  Its  ob- 
ligations under  a  Judgment  rendered  by  the 
Tribunal,  the  other  party  or  parties  to  the 
dispute   may   bring  the  matter   before   the 


Council  which  shall  decide  upon  inea-iures  to 
be  taken  to  give  effect  to  the  Judgment. 
Article  38 

1  Upon  request  of  any  party  to  the  dl.spute, 
the  lYlbunal  may.  If  It  ronslder.s  th.Hl  cir- 
cumstances so  require,  after  giving  the  party 
an  opportunity  to  be  heard,  order  ))rovlslc  nal 
measures,  which  It  considers  appropriate  for 
preserving  the  respective  rights  of  the  par- 
ties, for  minimizing-  damage  to  anv  party 
and  fir  preventing  .serious  harm  to  the  ma- 
rine environment  petidlng  final  adjudication 

2  Notice  of  any  provisional  measures  or- 
dered under  this  article  shall  be  given  forth- 
with to  the  parties  to  the  dispute  and  to  all 
States  Parties  A  party  to  the  dispute  directly 
affected  by  such  provisional  niexsures  may 
request  their  Immediate  review.  The  Tribunal 
shall  promptly  undertfike  such  review  and 
confirm  or  suspend  the  order. 

3.  Any  provisional  measures  ordered  under 
this  article  shall  be  binding  upon  the  parties 
to  the  dispute. 

Article  39 

1.  The  Tribunal  may  seek  the  opinion  of 
any  organ  of  the  Council  regarding  an  Is- 
sue falling  within  Its  competence. 

2.  The  Tribunal  shall  decide  whether  pro- 
ceedings shall  be  suspended  until  the  opin- 
ion sought  has  been  made  available 

Article  40 

1.  If  the  parties  to  a  dispute  so  agree,  they 
may  submit  the  dispute  to  an  Arbitration 
Commission.  The  Arbitration  Commission 
shall  be  composed  of  three  members  Each 
party  to  the  dispute  shall  appoint  one  mem- 
ber to  the  Commission,  while  the  third  mem- 
ber, who  shall  be  the  Chairman,  shall  be 
chosen  in  com^mon  agreement  between  the 
parties.  If  the  parties  fall  to  agree  on  the 
designation  of  the  third  member  within  a 
period  of  one  month,  the  third  member  shall 
be  appointed  by  the  President  of  the  Tribu- 
nal. In  case  any  of  the  parties  fall  to  make 
an  appointment  within  a  period  of  one 
month  the  President  of  the  Tribunal  shall 
fill  the  remaining  vacancy  or  vacancies 

2.  The  Arbitration  Commission  shall  de- 
cide on  matters  placed  before  It  by  a  slnipi© 
majority. 

3.  Any  of  the  parties  to  a  dispute  decided 
pursuant  to  this  article,  or  the  Authority, 
may  appeal  any  question  of  law  arising  out 
of  such  dispute  to  the  Tribunal  which  shall 
then  be  seized  of  the  dispute  for  this  purpose. 

The  Enterprise 

Article  41 

1.  The  Enterprise  shall  be  the  organ  of  the 
Authority  which  shall,  subject  to  the  gen- 
eral policy  directives  and  control  of  the 
Council,  conduct  activities  In  the  Area  di- 
rectly, pursuant  to  Article  22. 

2.  The  Enterprise  shall  have  International 
legal  personality  and  such  legal  capacity  as 
may  be  necessary  for  the  performance  of  Its 
functions  and  the  fulfillment  of  Its  purposes. 
The  Enterprise  shall  function  In  accordance 
with  the  Statute  set  forth  In  Annex  11  to  this 
Part  of  the  Convention,  and  shall  In  all  re- 
spects be  governed  by  the  provisions  of  this 
Part  of  the  Convention.  Appointment  of  the 
members  of  the  Oovernlng  Board  shall  be 
made  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of 
the  Statute  set  forth  In  Annex  II. 

3.  The  Enterprise  shall  have  Its  principal 
place  of  bu.rlness  at  the  seat  of  the  Authority. 

The  Secretariat 

Article  42 

1.  The  Secretariat  shall  comprise  a  Secre- 
tary-General and  such  staff  a.s  the  Authority 
may  require.  The  Secretary-Oeneral  shall  be 
appointed  by  the  Assembly  upon  the  rec- 
ommendation of  the  Council.  He  shall  be  the 
chief  administrative  officer  of  the  Authority. 

2.  The  Secretary-Oeneral  shall  act  In  that 
capacity  In  all  meetings  of  the  Assembly  and 
of  the  Council,  and  of  any  subsidiary  organs 
established  by  them,  and  shall  perform  such 
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other  functions  as  are  entrusted  to  him  by 
any  organ  of  the  Authority. 

3.  The  Secretary-Oeneral  shall  make  an 
annual  report  to  the  Assembly  on  the  work 
of  the  organization 

Article  43 

1.  The  staff  of  the  Authority  shall  conBlst 
of  such  qualified  scientific  and  technical  and 
other  i)er8onnel  as  may  be  required  to  fulfil! 
the  administrative  ftinctlons  of  the  Author- 
ity The  Authority  shall  be  guided  by  the 
principle  that  Its  staff  shall  be  kept  to  a 
minimum. 

2  The  paramount  consideration  In  the  re- 
cruitment and  employment  of  the  staff  and 
In  the  determination  of  their  conditions  of 
service  shall  be  to  secure  employees  of  the 
highest  standards  of  efficiency,  competence 
and  Integrity.  Subject  U>  this  consideration, 
due  regard  shall  be  paid  to  the  Importance 
of  recruiting  staff  on  as  wide  a  geographical 
basis  as  possible 

3.  The  staff  shall  be  appointed  by  the 
Secretary-General  The  terms  and  conditions 
on  which  the  staff  shall  be  appointed,  re- 
munerated and  dismissed  shall  tye  In  accord- 
ance with  regulations  made  by  the  Council, 
and  to  general  rules  approved  by  the  As- 
sembly on  the  recommendation  of  the 
Council. 

Article  44 

1.  In  the  performance  of  their  duties,  the 
Secretary-General  and  the  staff  shall  not  seek 
or  receive  Instructions  from  any  Government 
or  from  any  other  sourc*  external  to  the 
.Authority.  They  shall  refrain  from  any  ac- 
tion which  might  reflect  on  their  position  as 
international  officials  of  the  Authority  re- 
sponsible only  to  the  Authority.  They  shall 
have  no  financial  Interest  whatsoever  In  any 
activity  relating  to  exploration  and  exploita- 
tion In  the  .^rea  Subject  to  their  responsibili- 
ties to  the  .Authority,  they  shall  not  disclose 
any  Industrial  secret  or  data  which  Is  proprie- 
tary In  accordance  with  paragraph  10(a)  of 
Annex  I  or  other  confidential  Information 
coming  to  their  knowledge  by  reason  of  their 
official  duties  for  the  Authority  Each  State 
Party  to  this  Part  of  the  Convention  under- 
takes to  respect  the  exclusively  International 
character  of  the  responsibilities  of  the  Secre- 
tary-Oeneral and  the  staff  and  not  Ui  seek  to 
Infiuence  them  In  the  discharge  of  their  re- 
sponsibilities. 

2.  Any  violation  of  the  responsibilities  set 
forth  in  paragraph  1  of  this  article  shall  be 
considered  a  grave  disciplinary  offense  and 
shall.  In  addition,  entail  personal  liability 
for  damages  Any  State  Party  or  natural  or 
Juridical  person  spon.sored  by  a  State  Party 
may  bring  an  alleged  violation  of  this  article 
before  the  lYIbunal  which  rnay  order  mone- 
tary penalties  or  the  as-sessment  of  dam- 
ages Upon  such  order,  the  Secretary -General 
shall  dismiss  the  staff  member  concerned. 
The  elaboration  of  the  provisions  of  this  para- 
graph shall  be  Included  In  the  staff  regula- 
tions of  the  Authority 

Article  45 

1.  The  Secretary-General  shall,  on  matters 
within  the  competence  of  the  Authority, 
make  suitable  arrangements  with  the  ap- 
proval of  the  Council,  for  consultation  and 
co-operation  with  non-governmental  orga- 
nizations recognized  by  the  Economic  and 
Social  Council  of  the  United  Nations 

2.  Any  organization  with  which  the  Secre- 
tary-General has  entered  Into  an  arrange- 
ment under  paragraph  1  may  designate  rep- 
resentatives to  attend  as  observers  meetings 
of  the  organs  of  the  Authority  In  accordance 
with  the  rules  of  procedure  of  any  such 
organ.  Procedures  shall  be  established  for 
obtaining  the  views  of  such  organizations  In 
appropriate  cases. 

3.  Written  reports  submitted  by  these  non- 
governmental organizations  on  subjects  In 
which  they  have  special  competence  and 
which  are  related  to  the  work  cf  the  Author- 


ity may  be  distributed  by  the  Secretary -Gen- 
eral to  States  Parties. 

Finance 
Article  46 

The  Assembly  shall  establish  the  Gen- 
eral Fund  of  the  Authority. 

All  receipts  of  the  Authority  arising  from 
activities  In  the  Area,  Including  any  excess  of 
revenues  of  the  Enterprise  over  Its  expenses 
and  costs  In  such  proportion  as  the  Covincll 
shall  determine  shall  be  paid  Into  the  Gen- 
eral Fund. 

Article  47 

The  Council  shall  submit  for  the  approval 
of  the  Assembly  annual  budget  estimates  for 
the  expenses  of  the  Authority.  To  facilitate 
the  work  of  the  Council  in  this  regard,  the 
Secretary-General  shall  Initially  pr^are  the 
budget  estimates. 

Article  48 

1.  Expenses  of  the  Authority  comprise 
(a)    Administrative  expenses,   which  shall 

Include  costs  of  the  staff  of  the  Authority, 
costs  of  meetings,  and  expenditure  on  ac- 
count of  the  functioning  of  the  organs  of 
the  Authority; 

(bi  Expen.ses  not  included  In  the  fore- 
going. Incurred  by  the  Authority  in  carrying 
out  the  functions  entrusted  to  It  under  this 
Part  of  the  Convention. 

2.  TTie  expense."  referred  to  In  paragraph 
1  of  this  article  shall  be  met  to  an  extent  to 
be  determlnd  by  the  Assembly  on  the  recom- 
mendation of  the  Council,  out  of  the  Gen- 
eral Fund,  the  balance  of  such  expenses  to 
be  met  out  of  contrlbtitlons  by  members  of 
the  .Authority  in  accordance  with  a  scale  of 
assessment  adopted  by  the  Assembly  pur- 
suant to  the  subparagraph  2  (Iv)  of  Article 
26. 

Article  49 

1.  Any  excess  of  revenues  of  the  Authority 
over  Its  expenses  and  costs  to  an  extent  de- 
termined by  the  Council,  all  payments  re- 
ceived pursuant  to  Article  46  of  this  Con- 
vention and  any  voluntary  contributions 
made  by  States  Parties  to  this  Convention 
shall   be  credited   to  a  Special   Fund 

2  Amounts  in  the  Special  Fund  shall  be 
apportlo.'ied  and  made  available  equitably  In 
such  manner  and  In  such  currencies,  and 
otherwise  m  accordance  with  criteria,  rules, 
regulations  and  procedures  adopted  by  the 
Assembly  pursuant  to  subparagraph  2  of 
.Article  26 

Article  50 

Sable'  t  to  such  limitations  as  mav  be  ap- 
proved by  the  Assembly  In  the  financial 
regulations  adopted  by  It  pursuant  to  sub- 
paragraph 2(v)  of  Article  26.  the  Council 
may  exercKse  borrowing  powers  on  behalf  of 
the  Authority  without  however,  imposing  on 
members  of  the  Authority  any  liability  in 
respect  of  loans  entered  into  pursuant  to 
this  paragraph,  and  accept  voluntary  con- 
tributions made  to  'he  Authority 
Article  51 

The   records,    books   and   accounts   of    the 

Authority,    including    Its    annual    financial 

statements,   shall    be   subject   to   an   annual 

audit  by  a  recognized  Independent  auditor. 

Status,  immunities  and  privileges 

Article  52 

The    Authority    shall    have    international 
legal  personality,  and  such  legal  capacity  as 
may  be  nece-ssary  for  the  exercise  of  Its  func- 
tions and  the  fulfilment  of  Its  purpose. 
Article  53 

To  enable  the  Authority  to  fulfill  Its  func- 
tions It  shall  enjoy  In  the  lerritor,-  of  each 
State  Party  to  this  Convention,  the  immuni- 
ties and  privileges  set  forth  herein  except  as 
provided  In  Annex  ...  to  this  Convention 
with  respect  to  operations  of  the  Enterprise. 
Article  54 

The  Authority,  its  property  and  assets, 
shall   enjoy,   in  the  territory  of  each   St.ate 


Party  to  this  Convention,  immunity  from 
legal  process,  except  when  the  Authority 
waives  Its  immunity 

Article  55 
The  property  and  assets  of  the  Authority, 
wheresoever  located  and  by  whomsoever  held, 
shall  be  Immune  from  search,  requisition, 
confiscation,  expropriation  or  any  other  form 
of  seizure  by  executive  or  legislative  action. 

Article  56 
All  property  and  assets  of  the  Authority 
shEdl  be  free  from  restrictions,  regxilatlons, 
controls  and  moratorla  of  any  nature. 

Article  57 
The  President  and  members  of  the  Assem- 
bly, the  Chairman  and  members  of  the  Coun- 
cil, members  of  any  organ  of  the  Assembly, 
or  the  Council,  and  members  of  the  Tribunal, 
and  the  Secretary-General  and  staff  of  the 
Authority,  shall  enjoy  In  the  territory  of  each 
member  State: 

(a)  Immunity  from  legal  process  with  re- 
spect to  acts  p>erformed  by  them  In  the  exer- 
cise of  their  ftmctlons,  except  when  this  Im- 
munity is  waived: 

(b)  Not  being  local  nationals,  the  same  Im- 
munities from  immigration  restrictions, 
alien  registration  requirements  and  national 
service  obligations,  the  same  facilities  as 
regards  exchange  restrictions  and  the  same 
treatment  In  resjject  of  travelling  facilities 
as  are  accorded  by  States  Parties  to  this 
Convention  to  the  representatives,  officials 
and  employees  of  comparable  rank  of  other 
States  Parties. 

Article  68 
The  provisions  of  the  preceding  article 
shall  apply  to  persons  appearing  In  proceed- 
ings before  the  Tribunal  as  parties,  agents, 
counsel,  advocates,  witnesses  or  experts,  pro- 
vided, however,  that  subparagraph  (b)  there- 
of shall  apply  only  in  connection  with  their 
travel  to  and  from,  and  their  stay  at,  the 
place   where  the  proceedings  are  held. 

Article  59 

1.  The  archives  of  the  Authority  shall  be 
Inviolable,  wherever  they  may  be. 

2.  All  proprietary  data.  Industrial  secrets 
or  similar  Information  and  all  personnel  rec- 
ords shall  not  be  placed  in  archives  oi)en  to 
public  inspection 

3  With  regard  to  Its  official  communica- 
tions, the  Authority  shall  be  accorded  by 
each  State  Party  to  this  Convention  treat- 
ment no  less  favourable  than  that  accorded 
to  other  International  organizations. 
Article  60 

1.  The  Authority,  Its  assets,  property  and 
Income,  and  Its  operations  and  transactions 
authorized  by  this  Convention,  shall  be  ex- 
empt from  ail  taxation  and  customs  duties. 
The  .Authority  shall  also  be  exempt  from 
liability  for  the  collection  or  payment  of  any 
taxes  or  customs  duties 

2  Except  in  the  case  of  local  nationals,  no 
tax  shall  be  levied  on  or  In  respect  of  ex- 
pense allowances  paid  by  the  Authority  to 
the  President  or  members  of  the  Assembly, 
or  in  respect  of  salaries,  expense  allowances 
or  other  emolumenus  paid  by  the  Authority 
to  the  Chairman  and  members  of  the  Coun- 
cil, members  of  the  Tribunal,  members  of 
any  organ  of  the  Assembly  or  of  the  Council 
and  the  Secretary-General  and  staff  of  the 
.Authority. 

Suspension  of  privileges 
Article  61 

A  State  Party  of  the  Authority  which  is 
In  arrears  in  the  payment  of  its  financial 
contributions  to  the  Authority  shall  have 
no  vote  in  the  Authority  If  the  amount  of 
Its  arrears  equals  or  exceeds  the  amount  of 
the  contributions  due  from  It  for  the  pre- 
ceding two  years  The  Assembly  may  permit 
such  a  State  Party  to  vote  If  It  is  satisfied 
that  the  falliu-e  tc  pay  is  due  to  conditions 
bevond  the  control  of  the  State  Party. 
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Article  62 

1  A  State  Party  which  haa  grossly  and  per- 
sistently violated  the  provisions  of  this  Part 
of  the  Convention  or  uf  any  agreement  or 
contractual  arrangement  entered  Into  by  It 
pursuant  to  this  Part  of  the  Convention,  may 
lie  sxispended  from  the  exercise  of  the  privi- 
leges and  the  rights  of  membership  by  the 
Assembly  upon  recommendation  by  the 
Council. 

2.  No  action  may  be  taken  under  thU  ar- 
ticle until  the  Tribunal  has  found  that  a 
State  Party  has  grossly  and  persistently  vio- 
lated the  provisions  of  this  Part  of  the  Con- 
vention. 

Provisional  application 
Article  63  • 

1.  Pending  the  definitive  entry  Into  force  of 
this  Convention  In  accordance  with  the  pro- 
visions of  Article  ...  a  State  may  notify,  upon 
signing  this  Convention,  the  Secretary-Gen- 
eral of  the  United  Nations  that  It  will  apply 
this  Convention  provisionally  and  that  It 
will  undertake  to  seek  ratification  or  acces- 
sion In  accordance  with  constitutional  pro- 
cedures as  rapidly  as  possible. 

2.  This  Convention  shall  enter  provision- 
ally Into  force  upon  the  thirty-sixth  such 
notification  to  the  Secretary-General  of  the 
United  Nations. 

3.  Upon  provisional  entry  into  force  of  this 
Convention  In  accordance  with  paragraph  2, 
any  State  which  has  notified  the  Secretary- 
General  of  the  United  Nations  of  Its  Inten- 
tion to  apply  this  Convention  provisionally 
In  accordance  with  paragraph  1  shall  be  re- 
garded as  being  a  Party  for  the  purpose  of 
provisional  application  of  this  Convention. 

4.  The  provisional  application  of  this  Con- 
vention with  respect  to  a  State  shall  be  ter- 
minated If  that  State  notifies  the  other  Par- 
ties to  provisional  application  of  the  with- 
drawal of  Its  notification  under  paragraph  1. 

5  The  provisional  application  of  this  Con- 
vention In  accordance  with  this  article  shall 
be  terminated: 

(a)  Upon  the  definitive  entry  into  force  of 
this  Convention  In  accordance  with  Arti- 
cle.  . 

(b)  If.  as  a  result  of  withdrawal  of  notifi- 
cation, In  accordance  with  paragraph  4 
above,  the  total  number  of  Contracting  Par- 
ties becomes  less  than  that  provided  for  In 
paragraph  2; 

(c)  At  the  end  of  a  period  of  .  .  .  years  after 
the  commencement  of  provisional  applica- 
tion. 

6.  If,  at  the  end  of  six  months  after  the 
opening  of  the  Convention  for  signature, 
provisional  entry  into  force  as  provided  for 
in  this  article  does  not  occur,  an  Interim 
Commission  shall  come  Into  existence,  as 
provided  for  In  Annex  ...  to  this  Conven- 
tion. 

ANNEX    I      BASIC    CONDtTlONS    OF    PKOSPECTINO. 
EXPLORATION    AND    EXPLOrTATION 

Rights  in  the  area  and  its  resouTces 
1    .Ml  rights  In  the  resources  of  the  Area 
.-ire  vested  In  mankind  as  a  whole,  on  whose 
behalf    the    Authority    shall    act.    These    re- 
sources  are  not   subject  to  alienation.   The 
minerals    derived    from    the    Area,    however, 
may  only  be  alienated   In   accordance   with 
this  Part  of  the  Convention  and  the  rules 
and   regulations   adopted   thereunder. 
Title  to  minerals  and  processed  substances 
2.  Title  to  the  minerals  shall  normally  be 
passed  upon  recovery  of  the  minerals  pur- 


•  Article  63  has.  for  the  time  being,  been 
retained  because  it  bears  a  close  relationship 
to  the  regime  and  machinery.  Nevertheless 
the  question  of  provisional  application  Is  of 
a  general  nature  and  should  be  taken  up  by 
Plenary  without  prejudice  to  further  con- 
sideration In  the  First  Committee  of  those 
aspects  relating  specifically  to  the  Commit- 
tee's work. 


suant  to  a  contract  of  exploration  and  ex- 
ploitation. In  the  case  of  contracts  pursuant 
to  paragraph  5  for  stages  of  operations,  title 
to  the  minerals  or  pnicessed  substances  .shall 
pass  In  accordance  with  the  contract  This 
paragraph  Is  without  prejudice  t«>  the  right* 
of  the  Authority  under  paragraph  Oid'. 
Prospecting 

3.  (a)  The  Authority  shall  encourage  the 
conduct  of  prospecting  in  the  Area  Pros- 
pecting shall  be  conducted  otUy  after  the 
Authority  has  received  a  satisfactory  writ- 
ten undertaking  that  the  propoeed  prospec- 
tor shall  comply  with  this  Part  of  the  Con- 
vention and  the  relevant  rules  and  regula- 
tions of  the  Authority  concerning  protection 
of  the  marine  environment,  the  transfer  of 
data  to  the  Authority,  the  training  of  per- 
sonnel designated  by  the  Authority  and  ac- 
cepts verification  of  compliance  by  the  Au- 
thority with  all  of  Its  rules  and  regulations 
In  so  far  as  they  relate  to  prospecting.  The 
proposed  prospector  shall,  together  with  the 
undertaking,  notify  the  Authority  of  the 
broad  area  or  areas  In  which  prospecting  is 
to  take  place.  Prospecting  may  be  carried 
out  by  more  than  one  prospector  in  the  same 
area  or  areas  simultaneously.  The  Authority 
may  close  a  particular  area  for  prospecting 
when  the  available  data  Indicates  the  risk 
of  Irreparable  harm  to  a  unique  environ- 
ment or  unjustifiable  interference  with 
other  uses  of  the  Area. 

(b)  Prospecting  shall  not  confer  any  pref- 
erential, proprietary  or  exclusive  rights  on 
the  prospector  with  respect  to  the  resources 
or  minerals. 

Exploration  and  erploitation 

4.  Exploration  and  exploitation  shall  only 
be  carried  out  in  areas  specified  In  plans 
of  work  referred  to  In  Article  22  and  ap- 
proved by  the  Authority  in  accordance  with 
the  provisions  of  this  Annex  and  the  rele- 
vant rules,  regulations,  and  procedures 
adopted  pursuant  to  paragraph   12. 

5.  Contracts  shall  normally  cover  all  stages 
of  operations.  If  the  applicant  for  a  contract 
applies  for  a  specific  stage  or  stages,  the 
contract  may  only  comprise  such  stage  or 
stages.  Nothing  In  this  paragraph  shall  in 
any  way  limit  the  discretion  of  the  Eater- 
prise. 

6.  Every  contract  entered  Into  by  the  Au- 
thority shall : 

(a)  Be  in  strict  conformity  with  this  Part 
of  the  Convention  and  the  rules  and  regula- 
tions prescribed  by  the  Authority; 

(b)  Ensure  control  by  the  Authority  at 
all  stages  of  operations  In  accordance  with 
Article  22: 

(c)  Confer  exclusive  rights  on  the  Con- 
tractor In  the  contract  area  in  accordance 
with  the  rules  and  regulations  of  the  Au- 
thority. 

Qualifications  of  applicants 

7.  (a)  The  Authority  shall  adopt  appro- 
priate administrative  procedures  and  rules 
and  regulations  for  making  an  applica- 
tion and  for  the  qualifications  of  an  appli- 
cant. Such  qualifications  shall  include  fi- 
nancial standing,  technological  capability 
and  satisfactory  performance  under  any 
previous  contracts  with  the   Authority. 

(b)  The  procedures  for  assessing  the 
qualifications  of  States  Parties  which  are 
applicants  shall  take  Into  account  their 
character  as  States. 

(c)  Every  applicant  without  exception 
shall : 

(I)  Undertake  to  comply  with  and  to 
accept  as  enforceable  the  obligations  created 
by  the  provisions  of  this  Part  of  the  Conven- 
tion, the  rules  and  regulations  adopted  by 
the  Authority,  and  the  decisions  of  its  organs 
and  the  terms  of  contracts,  and  to  accept 
control  by  the  Authority  In  accordance  there- 
with; 

(II)  Accept  control  by  the  Authority  la 
accordance  with  paragraph  6; 


(lU)  Provide  the  Authority  with  satl.sfac- 
tory  assurances  that  Its  obligations  covered 
by  the  contract  entered  Into  by  It  will  be 
fulfilled  in  good  faith. 

Selection  of  applicants 

8.  (a)  Upon  receiving  an  application  with 
respect  to  activities  of  exploration  and  ex- 
ploitation, the  Authority  shall  first  ascer- 
tain whether  any  competing  application  has 
been  received  for  the  Area  and  category 
of  minerals  applied  for  If  no  .such  competing 
application  ha.s  been  received,  the  Authority 
shall  enter  into  negotiations  for  the  purpose 
of  concluding  a  contract  with  the  applicant 
in  respect  of  the  area  applied  for,  unless  the 
Authority  finds  that : 

(I)  The  applicant  does  not  p>o6ses8  the 
requisite  qualifications  pursuant  to  para- 
graph 7: 

(II)  The  applicant  has  not  compiled  with 
the  procedures  established  for  applications; 

(HI)  The  applicant  does  not  agree  to  com- 
ply with  the  financial  arrangements  set 
forth  In  paragraph  9  (d)  or  the  require- 
ment* concerning  operatlon-s  in  this  Annex 
or  the  rules  and  regulations  of  the  Author- 
ity: 

(iv)  The  contract  would  not  be  in  accord- 
ance with  the  resource  policy  set  forth  In 
Article  9  and  — .  and  the  relevant  decisions 
of  the  Authority  in  Implementation  thereof 

ThlB  paragraph  shall  not  prejudice  the 
provisions  of  paragraph  1 1 . 

(b)  If  the  Authority  receives  more  than 
one  application  at  the  same  lime  In  respect 
of  substantially  the  saone  area  and  category 
of  minerals,  selection  from  among  the  ap- 
plicants shall  be  made  on  a  competitive 
basis.  In  accordance  with  subparagraph 
(a),  the  Authority  shall  enter  Into  prelim- 
inary negotlatloiis  with  the  applicants  In 
order  to  select  the  best  qtiallfled  among 
them  and.  once  the  selection  la  made  on  the 
basis  of  a  comi>aratlve  consideration  of  their 
applications  and  qualifications,  the  Author- 
ity shall  enter  Into  negotiations  with  the 
selected  applicant  for  the  purpose  of  con- 
cluding the  corresponding  contract 

(c)  If  the  Contractor  has  entered  Into  a 
contract  with  the  Authority  for  .separate 
stages  of  operations,  he  shall  have  a  prefer- 
ence and  a  priority  among  applicants  for  a 
contract  for  subsequent  stages  of  opera- 
tions with  regard  to  the  same  area.s  and  re- 
sources; provided,  however,  that  where  the 
Contractor's  performance  has  not  been  satis- 
factory such  preference  or  priority  may  be 
withdrawn 

(d)  (\)  When  applying  for  a  contract  for 
exploration  only,  or  for  exploration  and  ex- 
ploitation. In  accordance  with  subpara- 
graph I  a)  above,  the  applicant  shall  Indi- 
cate the  co-ordinates  of  an  area,  consistent 
with  the  provisions  of  paragraph  12,  of 
which  one  half  will  be  designated  by  the 
Authority  as  the  contract  area  Alterna- 
tively, the  applicant  may  submit  two  areas 
of  size  and  equivalent  commercial  value, 
one  of  which  will  be  designated  by  the  Au- 
thority as  the  contract  area  This  subpara- 
graph shall  not  apply  to  the  Enterprise 

(II)  If  a  contract  Is  entered  Into  for  the 
area  designated  by  the  Authority  as  the  con- 
tract area,  the  area  covered  by  the  applica- 
tion but  not  by  the  contract  can  only  be 
exploited  by  the  Authority  directly  or  in 
SMSoclatlon  with  the  Authority  and  under 
Its  control  In  accordance  with  paracraph  3 
of  Article  22  by  developing  countries  or  en- 
titles sponsored  by  them  and  under  their 
effective  control  in  ac«)rdance  with  Article 
22.  In  the  latter  case,  the  Enterprl.se  shal'. 
be  given  an  opportunity  to  decide  whether 
It  wishes  to  conduct  the  actlvltie.s  itself. 

(III)  When  considering  applications  from 
associations  which  Include  developing  coun- 
tries for  areas  specified  under  subparagraph 
(U) ,  the  Authority  shall,  before  entering  Into 
a  contract,  ensure  that  the  developing  coun- 
try or  countries  concerned  will  obtain  signif- 
icant benefits  from  any  such  association  as 
evidenced   Inter   alia   bv    the    location   of   s 
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pr'X-essing  plant  In  the  territory  of  one  of  the 
developing  countries  concerned. 

(e)  The  Issue  of  a  quota  or  antl-raonopoly 
provision  remains  to  be  dlscuased  lu  the 
Committee  li;  the  luture 
Rights  and  ohligations  under  the  contract 
9.  (a)  The  Authority  on  the  one  hand  and 
any  State  Party,  or  any  State  enterprise  or 
person  natural  or  Juridical  which  possesses 
the  nationality  of  a  State  Party  or  is  effec- 
tively controlled  by  It  or  by  Its  nationals, 
when  sponsored  by  a  State  Party,  or  any 
group  of  the  foregoing  ( hereinafter  referred 
to  as  the  Contractor),  on  the  other  hand, 
having  completed  the  procedure  under  para- 
graph 8  above  shall  conclude  a  contract  for 
the  conduct  of  activities  in  the  Area  The 
Contractor  shall  use  Its  own  funds,  materials, 
equipment,  skills  and  know-how  as  necessary 
for  the  conduct  of  operations  covered  by  the 
contract  and  provide  an  appropriate  guar- 
antee of  satisfactory  performance  under  the 
contract  to  be  determined  by  the  Authority. 
However,  the  parties  may  agree  to  mclude 
provisions  governing  the  respective  contribu- 
tions of  the  Authority  and  the  Contractor. 

(b)  The  costs  directly  related  to  the  per- 
formance of  the  contract  pursuant  to  sub- 
paragraph (a)  shall  be  recoverable  by  the 
Contractor  out  of  the  proceeds  of  operations 
or  by  the  respective  parties  in  the  event  the 
Authority  has  contributed  to  the  costs  of 
performance.  The  Authority  shall  In  its  rules 
and  reg\Uatlons  establish  a  schedule  pursuant 
to  which  such  costs  will  be  recovered  in  the 
manner  specified  In  subparagraph  (d)  of  this 
paragraph. 

(C)  The  proceeds  of  operation.";  pursuant  to 
the  contract  after  deduction  of  the  costs  re- 
ferred to  in  subparagraph  (b)  of  this  para- 
graph which  shall  be  calculated  according 
to  accounting  rule.s  and  procedures  which  are 
In  general  use,  shall  be  apportioned  between 
the  Authority  and  the  Contractor  in  the 
manner  specified  in  the  contract  In  accord- 
ance with  subparagraph  td)  of  this  para- 
graph. 

(d)  (See  Appendix  A  attached  to  this 
Part.) 

10.  (a I  The  Contractor  shall  transfer  in 
accordance  with  the  rules  and  regulations 
and  the  terms  and  conditions  of  the  con- 
tract to  the  Authority  at  time  intervals  de- 
termined by  the  Authority  all  data  which 
are  both  nece.ssary  and  relevant  to  the  effec- 
tive Implementation  of  the  powers  and  func- 
tions of  the  organs  of  the  Authority  In  re- 
spect of  the  contract  area.  Transferred  data 
in  respect  of  the  contract  area,  deemed  to  be 
proprietary,  shall  not  be  disclosed  by  the 
Authority,  and  may  only  be  used  for  the  pur- 
poses set  forth  above  in  this  subparagraph. 
Data  which  are  necessary  for  the  promulga- 
tion of  rules  and  regulations  concerning  pro- 
tection of  the  marine  environment  and  safety 
shall  not  be  deemed  to  be  proprietary.  Except 
as  otherwise  agreed  between  the  Authority 
and  the  Contractor,  the  Contractor  shall  not 
be  obliged  to  dLsclose  proprietary  equipment 
design  data. 

(b)  The  Contractor  shall  draw  up  practical 
programmes  for  the  training  of  personnel  of 
the  Authority  and  developing  countries.  In- 
cluding the  participation  of  such  person- 
nel In  all  activities  covered  by  the  contract. 

11.  The  Authority  shall,  pursuant  to  this 
Part  of  the  Convention  and  the  rules  and 
regulations  prescribed  by  the  Authority, 
accord  the  Contractor  the  exclusive  right  to 
explore  and  exploit  the  contract  area  in 
respect  to  a  specified  category  of  minerals 
and  shall  ensure  that  no  other  entity  oper- 
ates :n  the  same  contract  area  for  a  differ- 
ent category  of  minerals  In  a  manner  which 
might  interfere  with  the  operations  of  the 
Contractor.  The  Contractor  shall  have  se- 
curity of  tenure.  Accordingly,  the  contract 
BhaJl  not  be  cancelled,  revised,  suspended  or 
terminated,  except  In  accordance  with  the 
provl.<:!on.s  of  paragraph  14  or  15.  The  Au- 
thority shall  not,  dtxrlng  th*  continuance  of 


a  contract,  permit  any  entity  to  carry  out 
activities  in  the  same  area  for  the  same 
category  of  minerals. 

Rules,  regulations  and  procedures 

12.  (a)  The  Authority  shall  adopt  and  uni- 
formly apply  rules,  regulations  and  proce- 
dv.res  for  the  implementation  of  this  Part 
of  the  Convention  including  these  basic 
conditions,  on  the  following  matters: 

1 1 )  Administrative  procedures  relating  to 
proepectlng,  exploration  and  exploitation  in 
the    area 

i2)    Operations: 

I I)  Size  of  area; 

III)  Duration  of  activities; 

(ill)  Performance  requirements  and  guar- 
antees; 

liv)  Categories  of  minerals; 

i\i  Renunciation  of  areas; 

(  vl )  Progress  reports; 

Mil)  Submission  of  data: 

(viii)  Inspection  and  supervision  of  op- 
erations; 

(ix)  Passing  of  title  pursuant  to  para- 
graph 2; 

(X)  Prevention  of  Interference  with  other 
uses  of  the  sea  and  of  the  marine  environ- 
ment; 

(xi)  Transfer  of  rights  by  a  Contractor; 

(xil)  Procedures  for  transfer  of  technology 
to  developing  countries  and  for  their  direct 
participation; 

(xlli)  Mining  standards  and  practices  in- 
cluding those  relating  to  operational  safety, 
conservation  of  the  resources  and  the  protec- 
tion of  the  marine  environment; 

(xlv)  Continuity  of  operations  in  the  event 
of  disputes; 

(XV)  Definition  of  conunerclal  production. 

(3)  Financial  matters: 

(I)  Establishment  of  uniform  and  non-dis- 
criminatory costing  and  accounting  rules; 

(II)  Apportionment  of  proceeds  of  opera- 
tions. 

(4)  Rules,  regulations  and  procedures  to 
implement  decisions  of  the  CouncU  taken  In 
pursuance  of  Articles  9  and  30. 

(b)  Regulations  on  the  following  items 
shall  fully  reflect  the  objective  criteria  set  out 
below : 

( 1 )  Size  of  area 

The  Authority  shall  determine  the  appro- 
priate size  of  areas  for  exploration  which  may 
be  up  to  twice  as  large  as  those  for  exploita- 
tion in  order  to  permit  intensive  exploration 
operations.  Areas  for  exploitation  shall  be 
calculated  to  satisfy  stated  production  re- 
quirements over  the  term  of  the  contract 
taking  into  account  the  state  of  the  art  of 
technology  then  available  for  ocean  mining 
and  the  relevant  physical  characteristics  of 
the  area.  Areas  shall  neither  be  smaller  nor 
larger  than  are  necessary  to  satisfy  this  ob- 
jective. In  cases  where  the  Contractor  has  ob- 
tained a  contract  for  exploitation,  the  area 
not  covered  by  such  contract  shall  be  relin- 
quished to  the  Authority. 

(2)  Duration  of  activities 

(I)  Prospecting  shall  be  without  tlme- 
Umlt; 

(II)  Exploration  should  be  of  sufflclent 
duration  as  to  permit  a  thorough  survey  of 
the  specific  area,  the  design  and  construction 
of  mining  equipment  for  the  area,  the  design 
and  construction  of  small  and  medium-size 
processing  plants  for  the  purpose  of  testing 
mining  and  processing  systems; 

(ill)  The  duration  of  exploitation  should 
be  related  to  the  economic  life  of  the  mining 
project  taking  Into  consideration  such  fac- 
tors as  the  depletion  of  the  ore,  the  useful 
life  of  mining  equipment  and  processing  fa- 
cilities, and  commercial  viability.  Exploita- 
tion should  be  of  sufficient  duration  as  to 
permit  commercial  extraction  of  minerals  of 
the  area  and  should  include  a  reasonable 
time  period  for  construction  of  commercial 
scale  mining  and  processing  systems,  during 
which  period  commercial  production  shotild 
not  be  required.  The  total  duration  of  ex- 
ploitation,   however,    should    also    be    short 


enough  to  give  the  Authority  an  opportxxnlty 
to  amend  the  terms  and  conditions  of  the 
contract  at  the  time  It  considers  renewal  in 
accordance  with  niles  and  regulations  which 
it  hae  issued  subsequent  to  entering  into  the 
contract. 

(3)  Performance  requirements 

The  Authority  shall  require  that  during 
the  exploration  stage,  periodic  expenditures 
be  made  by  the  Contractor  which  are  reaacKi- 
ably  related  to  the  size  of  the  contract  area 
and  the  expenditures  which  would  be  ex- 
pected of  a  bona  fide  Contracts-  who  In- 
tended to  bring  the  area  into  commercial 
production  within  the  tlme-llmlts  estab- 
lished by  the  Authority.  Such  required  ex- 
penditures should  not  be  established  at  a 
level  which  would  discourage  pro^jectlve  c^- 
erators  with  less  costly  technology  than  is 
prevalently  In  use.  The  Authority  shall 
establish  a  maximum  time  Interval  after  the 
exploration  stage  Is  completed  and  the  ex- 
ploitation stage  begins  to  achieve  commer- 
cial production.  To  determine  this  interval, 
the  Authority  should  take  into  consideration 
that  construction  of  large-scale  mining  and 
processing  systems  cannot  be  initiated  until 
aft«r  the  termination  of  the  exploration  stage 
and  the  commencement  of  the  exploitation 
stape.  Accordingly,  the  Interval  to  bring  an 
area  into  commercial  production  should  take 
Into  account  the  time  necessary  for  this  con- 
struction after  the  completion  of  the  ex- 
ploration Etape  and  reasonable  allowance 
should  be  made  for  unavoidable  delays  In  the 
construction  schedule 

Once  commercial  production  Is  achieved  in 
the  exploitation  stage,  the  Authority  shall 
within  reasonable  llmltf  and  taking  Into  con- 
sideration all  relevant  factors  require  the 
Contractor  to  maintain  commercial  produc- 
tion throughout  the  period  of  the  contract. 

(4)  Categories  of  minerals 

In  determining  the  category  of  mineral  in 
respect  of  which  a  contract  may  be  entered 
into,  the  Authority  shall  give  emphasis  inter 
alia  to  the  following  characteristics: 

(I)  Resources  which  require  the  use  of 
simllttf'  mining  methods;  and 

(II)  Resources  which  can  be  developed 
simultaneously  without  undue  interference 
between  Contractors  in  the  same  area  de- 
veloping different  resovircec. 

Nothing  in  this  paragraph  shall  det«r  the 
Authority  from  granting  a  contract  for  more 
than  one  category  of  mineral  in  the  same 
contract  area  to  the  same  applicant. 

(5)  Rentinclatlon  of  areas 

The  Contractor  shall  have  the  right  at  any 
time  to  renounce  without  penalty  the  whole 
or  part  of  his  rights  In  the  contract  area. 

(6)  Protection  of  the  marine  environment 
Rules  and  regulations  shall  be  drawn  up 

in  order  to  secure  the  effective  protection  of 
the  marine  environment,  taking  Into  account 
the  extent  to  which  activities  in  the  area 
conducted  by  methods  such  as  dril'.lng, 
dredging,  coring  and  excavation  as  well  as 
disposal,  dumping  and  discharge  In  the  area 
of  sediment,  wastes  or  other  matters  from 
activities  in  the  area  will  have  a  harmful 
effect  on  the  marine  environment. 

(7)  Commercla!  production 
Commercial  production  shall  be  deemed  to 

have  begun  If  an  operator  engages  In  activity 
of  sustained  large-scale  recovery  operations 
which  Yield  a  sufficient  quantity  of  materials 
as  to  indicate  c'.early  that  the  principal  pur- 
pose is  large-scale  production  rather  than 
production  intended  for  Information  gather- 
ing, analysis  or  equipment  or  plant-testing 
13.  The  Authority  shall  have  the  right  to 
take  at  any  time  any  measures  provided  for 
under  this  Part  of  the  Convention  to  ensure 
compliance  with  Its  terms,  and  in  the  per- 
formance of  the  control  and  regulatory  func- 
tions assigned  to  It  thereunder  or  under  any 
contract.  The  Authority  shall  have  the  right 
to  inspect  all  facilities  In  the  Area  used  In 
connection  with  any  activities  In  the  Area. 
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Penalties 
14    (a)  A  contractor's  rights  under  the  con- 
tract  concerned    may    be   suspended    or   ter- 
minated oiUy   In    the   following  cases: 

(I)  If  the  Contractor  has  conducted  his 
activities  In  such  a  way  as  to  result  In  gross 
and  persistent  or  serious,  persistent  and  will- 
ful violation  of  the  fundamental  terms  of  tbe 
contract,  this  Part  of  the  Convention  and 
rules  and  regiilatlons,  which  were  not  caused 
by  circumstances  beyond  his  control;  or 

(II)  If  a  Contractor  has  failed  to  comply 
with  a  final  binding  decision  of  the  dispute 
settlement  body  applicable  to  him. 

(b)  The  Authority  may  lmp>o8e  upon  the 
Contractor  nxonetary  penalties  proportloiiate 
to  the  seriousness  of  the  violation  In  lieu  of 
svispenslon  or  termination  or  In  any  case  not 
covered  under  subparagraph    (a)    above. 

(ct  Except  In  cases  of  emergency  orders  as 

provided  for  In  Article ,  the  Authority 

may  not  execute  a  decision  Involving  mone- 
tary penalties,  suspertslon  or  termination 
until  the  Contractor  has  been  accorded  a 
rea.sonable  opportunity  to  exhaust  his  judi- 
cial remedies  In  the  Tribunal.  The  Tribunal 

may.   however,    pursuant   to   Article   . 

order  execution  of  a  decision  regarding  mon- 
etary penalties  or  su.spen.slon  pending  flnal 
adjudication  of  the  matter. 

RpvUion  of  contract 

15.  (ai  When  circumstances  have  arisen,  or 
are  likely  to  arise,  which,  In  the  opinion  of 
either  party,  would  render  the  contract  In- 
equitable or  make  It  Impracticable  or  Impos- 
sible to  achieve  the  objectives  set  out  in  the 
contract  or  In  this  Part  of  the  Convention, 
the  parties  shall  enter  into  negotiations  to 
adjust  It  to  new  circumstances  In  the  manner 
prescribed  In  the  contract. 

(b)  Any  contract  entered  Into  In  accord- 
ance with  Article  22  of  this  Part  of  the  Con- 
vention may  only  be  revl.sed  if  the  parties 
Involved  have  given  their  consent. 
Transfer  of  rights 

16.  The  rights  and  obligations  arising  out 
of  a  contract  shall  be  transferred  only  virlth 
the  consent  of  the  Authority,  and  In  accord- 
ance with  the  rules  and  regvilatlons  adopted 
by  It  The  Authority  shall  not  withhold  con- 
sent to  the  transfer  If  the  proposed  transferee 
Is  in  all  respects  a  qualified  applicant,  and 
assumes  all  of  the  obligations  of  the  trans- 
feror. 

Applicable  law 
IV.  The  law  applicable  to  the  contract  shall 
be  the  provisions  of  this  Part  of  the  Conven- 
tion, the  rules  and  regulations  prescribed  by 
the  Authority  and  the  terms  and  conditions 
of  the  contract.  The  rights  and  obligations 
of  the  .Authority  and  of  the  Contractor  shall 
be  valid  and  enforceable  In  the  territory  of 
each  State  Party.  No  State  Party  may  Impose 
conditions  on  a  Contractor  that  are  Incon- 
sistent with  this  Part  of  the  Convention. 
Liability 

18.  Any  responsibility  or  liability  for 
wrongful  damage  arising  out  of  the  conduct 
of  operations  by  the  Contractor  shall  He  with 
the  Contractor.  It  shall  be  a  defence  In  iiny 
proceeding  against  a  Contractor  that  the 
damage  was  the  result  of  an  act  or  omission 
of  the  Authority.  Similarly,  any  responsibility 
or  liability  for  wrongful  damage  arising  out 
of  the  exercise  of  the  powers  and  functions 
of  the  Authority  shall  lie  with  the  Authority. 
It  shall  be  a  defence  In  any  proceeding 
against  the  Authority  that  the  damage  was 
a  result  of  an  act  or  omission  of  the  Con- 
tractor. Liability  In  every  case  shall  be  for 
the  actual  amount  of  damage. 

19.  Except  as  otherwise  spectfled.  the  pro- 
cedural and  substantive  provisions  of  this 
annex  relating  to  contracts  shall  apply 
mutatis  mutandis  to  the  Enterprise. 

20.  Transitional  arrangements  prior  to  the 
adoption  of  rules  and  regulations  by  the 
Authority  would  be  Included  here. 

21.  The  rate  of  Increase   In   world   nlcKel 


demand  projected  for  the  Interim  period 
referred  to  In  Article  9  shall  be  the  average 
annual  rate  of  increase  In  world  demand 
during  the  20-year  period  prior  to  the  entry 
Into  force  of  this  Part  of  the  Convention. 
provided  that  the  computed  rate  of  Increase 
shall  be  at  least  6  per  cent  per  annum.  The 
cumulative  growth  segment  of  the  world 
nickel  market  referred  to  In  Article  9  shall 
be  computed  on  the  ba-sls  of  this  annual  rate 
of  Increase  from  a  base  amount,  which  shall 
be  the  highest  annual  world  demand  during 
the  three-year  period  Immediately  preceding 
the  year  in  which  the  Interim  period  com- 
mences. 

Paragraph  n  Is  without  prejudice  to  any 
decision  on  emergency  orders  regarding  sus- 
pension of  work  In  order  to  protect  the  ma- 
rine environment. 

With  respect  to  p&iAf.i,>ph  14(c)  It  Is  as- 
sumed that  a  Statute  of  the  Tribunal  wUl 
provide  for  an  appropriate  time  period  with- 
in which  an  aggrieved  party  may  have  re- 
course to  the  Tribunal. 

With  respect  to  paragraph  15(a)  provi- 
sions relating  to  the  matter  of  profits  will 
be  dealt  with  In  subparagraph  9(d). 

ANNEX      II :      STATtrrE     OF     TIIE     ENTKBPBISK 

Purpose 

1.  la)  The  Enterprise  shall  conduct  activi- 
ties of  the  Authority  In  the  Area,  In  the  per- 
formance of  Its  functions  In  Implementation 
of  Article  41. 

(b)  In  the  performance  of  Its  functions 
and  In  carrying  out  Its  purposes,  the  Enter- 
prise shall  act  In  accordance  with  tne  pro- 
visions of  this  Part  of  the  Convention,  In 
particular  of  Article  9  and  22  thereof,  and 
the  Annexes  thereto. 

Relationship  to  the  authority 

2.  (a)  The  Enterprl.se  shall  at  all  times  be 
subject  to  the  policy  directives  and  control 
of  the  Council  In  accordance  with  the  pro- 
visions of  Article  4 1 

(b)  Nothing  in  this  Annex  shall  make  the 
Enterprise  liable  for  the  acts  or  obligations 
of  the  Authority,  or  the  Authority  liable  for 
the  acts  or  obligations  of  the  Enterprise. 

Membership 

3(a)  The  members  of  the  Enterprise  shall 
be  the  members  of  the  Authority  on  the  date 
of  the  entry  Into  force  of  this  Convention. 

(b)  Any  State  which  subsequently  be- 
comes a  member  of  the  Authority  shall  Ipso 
facto  become  a  member  of  the  Enterprise 
from  the  date  on  which  It  becomes  a  party 
to  this  Convention. 

Limitation  of  liability 

4.  No  member  shall  be  liable,  by  reason 
of  Its  membership,  for  obligations  of  the 
Enterprise. 

Organization  and  management 

5.  Structure. 

(a)  The  Enterprise  shall  have  a  Govern- 
ing Board,  a  Dlrector-Oeneral  and  such 
other  officers  and  staff  to  perform  such 
duties  as  the  Enterprise  may  determine. 

Governing  Board 

(b)  (1)  The  Governing  Board  shall  be  re- 
sponsible for  the  conduct  of  the  operations 
of  the  Enterprise,  and  for  this  purpose  shall 
exercise  all  the  powers  given  to  It  by  this 
Annex. 

(II)  The  Governing  Board  shall  have  36 
members  elected  by  the  Assembly  on  the 
same  criteria  as  contained  In  Article  27  of 
this  Part  of  the  Convention  for  election  of 
the  members  of  the  Council. 

(III)  Members  of  the  Board  shall  be  elected 
every  two  years,  and  shall  be  eligible  for  re- 
election. 

(Iv)  Each  member  of  the  Board  shall  have 
one  vote.  Except  as  otherwise  expressly  pro- 
vided all  matters  before  the  Board  shall  be 
decided  by  a  majority  of  the  votes  cast. 

(VI  Each  member  of  the  Board  shall  ap- 
point an  alternative  from  the  same  Member 


State  with  full  power  to  act  for  him  when  he 
Is  not  present  When  the  members  of  the 
Board  appointing  them  are  present,  the 
alternates  may  participate  !n  meetings,  b\it 
shall  not  vote 

(vl)  Members  of  the  Board  shall  continue 
In  office  until  their  succesHors  are  appointed 
or  elected.  If  the  office  of  a  member  of  the 
Board  becomes  vacant  more  than  90  days 
before  the  end  of  his  term,  the  Member 
State  of  the  former  member  of  tlie  Board  may 
appoint  another  member  for  the  remainder 
of  the  term  While  the  office  remains  vacant, 
the  alternate  of  the  former  member  of  the 
Board  shall  exercl.se  his  powers,  except  that 
of  appointing  an  alternate. 

(vU)  The  Governing  Board  hail  function 
In  continuous  sesslun  at  the  principal  of- 
fice of  tije  Enterprise  and  shall  meet  as  often 
as  the  business  of  the  Enterprl.^ie  may  re- 
quire. 

(vlU)  A  quorum  for  any  meeting  of  the 
Gtjvernlng  Board  shall  be  a  majority  of  two- 
thirds  of  ilie  members  of  the  Board 

(Ix)  rhe  Assembly  shall  adopt  regulations 
ui.der  which  a  member  not  represented  by  a 
member  of  the  Board  may  send  a  representa- 
tive to  attend  any  meeting  of  l.'ie  Govern- 
ing Board  when  a  request  made  by,  or  a  mat- 
ter particularly  affecting,  that  member  la 
under  consideration. 

(x)    The    Governing    Board    may    appoint 
such  committees  as  they  deem  advisable 
The  Director-General  and  Staff 

(c)(1)  The  Governing  Board  shall  elect 
a  Director-General  who  shall  not  be  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Board  or  an  alternate.  The  Direc- 
tor-General shall  be  the  legal  representative 
of  the  Enterprl.se  He  .shall  be  Chairman  of 
the  Governing  Board,  but  shall  have  no  vote 
except  a  deciding  vote  In  case  of  an  equal 
division.  He  may  participate  In  meetings  of 
the  Assembly  but  shall  not  vote  at  such 
meetings.  The  Director-General  shall  hold  of- 
fice for  a  period  of  five  years  and  may  be  re- 
appointed for  one  further  term. 

(ill  The  Director-General  shall  be  chief 
of  the  operating  staff  of  the  Enterprise  and 
.shall  conduct,  under  the  direction  of  the 
Governing  Board,  the  ordinary  business  of 
the  Enterprise.  Subject  to  the  general  con- 
trol of  the  Governing  Board,  he  shall  be  re- 
sponsible for  the  organization,  appointment 
and  dismissal  of  the  officers  and  staff. 

(ill)  The  Director-General,  officers  and 
staff  of  the  Enterprise.  In  the  discharge  of 
their  offices,  owe  their  duty  entirely  to  the 
Enterprise  and  to  no  other  authority  Each 
member  of  the  Enterprise  shall  respect  the 
international  character  of  this  duty  and  shall 
refrain  from  all  attempts  to  influence  any  of 
them  in  the  discharge  of  their  duties 

( Iv)  In  appointing  the  officers  and  staff  the 
Director-General  shall,  subject  to  the  para- 
mount Importance  of  securing  the  highest 
standards  of  efficiency  and  of  technical  com- 
petence, pay  due  regard  to  the  lmp>ortance 
of  recruiting  personnel  on  as  wide  a  geo- 
graphical basis  as  possible. 

Location  of  Offices 

(d)  The  principal  office  of  the  Enterprise 
shall  be  at  the  seat  of  the  A\ithorlty  The  En- 
terprise may  establish  other  offices  In  the  ter- 
ritories of  any  member. 

Channel  of  Communication 

(e)  Each  member  shall  designate  an  ap- 
propriate authority  with  which  the  Enter- 
prise may  communicate  In  connexion  with 
any  matter  arising   under  the  annex. 

Publication  of  Reports  and  P»rovlslon  of 
Information 

(f)  (I)  TheEnterprl.se  shall,  not  later  than 
three  months  after  the  end  of  each  financial 
year,  submit  to  the  Authority  for  its  approval 
an  annual  report  containing  an  audited  state- 
ment of  Its  account^!  and  .'^hall  transmit  to 
the  Council  and  circulate  to  members  at  ap- 
propriate Intervals  a  summary  statement  of 
ila  financial  position  and  a  profit  and  loss 
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statement  showing  the  results  of  its  opera- 
tions. 

(Ill  The  Enterprise  may  publish  Its  an- 
nvial  report  and  such  other  reports  as  It 
deeiM  desirable  to  carry  out  Its  purposes. 

(ill)  Copies  of  all  reports,  statements  and 
publlcatluns  made  under  this  article  shall  be 
distributed  to  members. 

Allocation  of  Net  Income 

(g)  The  Council,  on  the  recommendation 
of  the  Governing  Board,  shall  determine  an- 
nually what  part  of  the  net  Income  of  the 
Enterprise  after  provision  for  reserves  and 
surplus  should  be  transferred  to  the  Author- 
ity, 

Finance 

6  (al  The  funds  of  the  Enterprise  shall 
comprise : 

(1 1  Amounts  determined  from  time  to  time 
by  the  .Assembly  out  of  the  Special  Fund  re- 
ferred to  In  Article  49. 

(11)  Voluntary  contributions  made  by 
States  Parties  to  this  Convention 

(Ul)  Amounts  borrowed  by  the  Enterprise, 
in  accordance  with  subparagraph  (c)   below. 

(iv)  Other  funds  made  available  to  the 
Enterprl.se,  Including  charges  to  enable  It  to 
commence  operations  as  soon  as  possible  for 
carrying  out  Its  functions 

(b)  The  Governing  Board  of  the  Enterprise 
shall  determine  when  the  Enterprise  may 
commence  operations. 

(c)  Tiie  Enterprise  shall  have  the  power 
to  ijorrow  funds,  and  In  that  connexion  to 
furnish  such  collateral  or  other  security 
therefor  as  It  shall  determine;  provided,  how- 
ever, that  before  making  a  public  sale  of  Its 
obligations  in  the  marV;ets  of  a  member, 
the  Enterprise  shall  have  obtained  the  ap- 
proval of  that  member  and  of  the  member  in 
whose  currency  the  obligations  are  to  be 
denominated  The  total  amount  and  sources 
of  borrowings  shall  be  approved  by  the  Coun- 
cil on  the  reconunendatioD  of  the  Governing 
Board 

(d)  The  funds  of  the  Enterprise  ahaU  be 
kept  separate  and  apart  from  t>io6e  of  the 
Authority.  The  provisions  of  this  paragraph 
shall  not  prevent  the  Enterprise  from  making 
arrangements  with  the  Authority  regarding 
facilities,  personnel,  and  services  and  ar- 
rangements for  reimbursement  of  adminis- 
trative expenses  paid  in  the  first  ln.stance  by 
either  organization  on  behalf  of  the  other. 

Operations 
7.  (a)  The  Enterprise  shall  be  the  organ 
responsible  for  activities  In  the  Area  carried 
out  directly  by  the  Authority.  The  Enter- 
prise shall  carry  out  activities  In  the  Area, 
Including  scientific  research  and  the  promo- 
tion thereof,  all  in  accordance  with  Articles 
9  and  22  and  the  other  applicable  provisions 
of  this  Part  of  the  Convention  and  the  An- 
nexes thereto. 

(b)  The  Enterprise  shall  propose  to  the 
Council  projects  for  carrying  out  activities  In 
the  Area.  Such  proposals  shall  Include  a  de- 
tailed description  of  the  project,  an  analysis 
of  the  estimated  cost-;  a:i(l  benefits,  a  draft 
of  a  formal  wTltten  plan  of  work  and  all  such 
other  Information  and  data  as  may  be  re- 
quired from  time  to  time  for  Its  appraisal 
by  the  Technical  Commission  and  approval 
by  the  Council. 

(c)  tipon  approval  by  the  Council,  the 
Enterprise  shall  execute  the  protect  on  the 
basts  of  the  formal  written  plan  of  work 
referred  to  In  subparagraph  (bi  of  this 
paragraph. 

(d)  Procurement  of  goods  and  services 

(11  To  the  extent  that  the  Enterprise  does 
not  at  any  time  possess  the  goods  and  serv- 
ices required  for  It.^  operations,  it  may  pro- 
cure and  employ  them  under  It.s  direction 
and  management.  Procurement  of  Roods  and 
services  required  by  the  Enterprise  shall  be 
effected  by  the  award  of  contracts,  based  on 
respon.se  to  Invitations  in  memt>er  countries 
to  tender,  to  bidders  offering  the  best  com- 


bination of  quality,  price  and  most  favorable 
delivery  time. 

(11)  If  there  Is  more  than  one  bid  offering 
such  a  combination,  the  contract  shall  be 
awarded  In  accordance  with  the  following 
principles : 

a.  Non-discrlmlnatlon  on  the  basis  of  polit- 
ical or  similar  considerations  not  relevant  to 
the  carrying  out  j6f  operations  with  due  dili- 
gence and  efliclency; 

b.  Guidelines  approved  by  the  Council 
with  regard  to  the  preferences  to  be  ac- 
corded to  goods  and  services  originating  In 
the  developing  countries,  particularly  the 
land-locked  or  otherwise  geographically  dis- 
advantaged among  them; 

(Ul)  The  Government  Board  may  adopt 
rules  determining  the  circumstances  in 
which  the  requirement  of  Invitations  in 
member  countries  to  bid  may  be  dispensed 
with. 

(e)  The  Enterprise  shall  have  title  to  all 
minerals  and  processed  substances  produced 
by  It.  They  shall  be  marketed  In  accordance 
with  rules'  regulations  and  procedures  adopt- 
ed by  the  Council  In  accordance  with  the 
following  criteria: 

(1)  The  products  of  the  Enterprise  shall 
be  made  available  to  States  Parties; 

(in  The  Enterprise  shall  offer  Its  prod- 
ucts for  sale  at  not  less  than  International 
market  prices;  It  may,  however,  see  its  prod- 
ucts at  lower  prices  to  developing  countries 
particularly  the  least  developed  among  them. 

(f)  Other  powers 

Without  prejudice  to  any  peneral  or  spe- 
cial power  conferred  on  the  Enterprise  un- 
der any  other  provision  of  this  Convention, 
the  Enterprise  shall  exerci.se  all  such  powers 
Incidental  to  its  business  as  shall  be  nec- 
essary or  desirable  In  the  furtheranc^e  of  Its 
purposes. 

(B^    Political  activity  prohibited 

The  Enterprise  and  its  officers  shall  not 
Interfere  in  the  political  affairs  of  any  mem- 
ber; nor  shall  they  be  Influenced  In  their 
decision.";  by  the  political  character  of  the 
member  or  members  concerned.  Only  eco- 
nomic considerations  shall  be  relevant  to 
their  dect«;lons.  and  these  considerations  shall 
be  weighed  Impartially  in  order  to  carry  out 
the  ptirposes  specified  In  paragraph  1  of  this 
Annex. 

Withdrawal:  r^uspension  o'  membership: 
Suspension  of  operations 

8.  Withdrawal  by  members 

fa)   Any  member  withdrawing  from  mem- 
bership in  the  Authority  shall  cea.se  to  be  a 
member   of   the   Enterprise   on   the  date   on 
which    such    withdrawal    becomes    effective. 
Suspension  of  membership 

(b)fn  Persistent  violation  by  a  member 
of  any  of  Its  obligations  to  the  Enterprise, 
shall  render  stich  member  liable  to  suspen- 
sion pursuant  to  Article  62  of  this  Part  of 
the  Convention. 

(1!)  WTille  under  suspension,  a  member 
shall  not  be  entitled  to  exercise  any  rights 
tinder  this  annex  except  the  right  of  with- 
drawal, but  shall  remain  subject  to  all 
obligations. 

Suspension  or   cessation   of   membership   In 
the  Authority 

(c)  Anv  member  which  is  suspended  from 
mem'oershlp  in.  or  ceases  to  be  a  member  of. 
the  Authority  shall  automatically  be  sus- 
pended from  membership  in,  or  cease  to  be 
a  member  of,  the  Enterprise,  as  the  case 
may  be 

Rights   and  duties   of   Governments   ceasing 
to  be  members 

(d)  ID  When  a  Government  ceases  to  be 
a  member  It  .shall  remain  liable  for  any 
amounts  due  from  It  to  the  Enterprise.  The 
Enterprise  and  the  Government  may  agree 
on  a  final  settlement  of  account  and  a  fi^na! 
settlement  of  all  obligations  of  the  Govern- 
ment to  the  Enterprise. 

(11)  If  such  agreement  shall  not  have  been 


made  within  six  months  after  the  Govern- 
ment ceases  to  be  a  member  or  such  other 
time  as  the  Enterprise  and  such  Government 
may  agree,  the  seUlement  shall  be  made  in 
accordance  with  the  following  conditions: 
ft.  Any  payments  due  to  the  Government 
may  be  made  in  such  Instalments,  at  such 
times  and  In  such  available  currency  or  cur- 
rencies as  the  Enterprise  reasonably  deter- 
mines, taking  Into  account  the  financial 
position  of  the  Enterprise; 

b.  Any  amount  due  to  the  Government 
shaU  be  withheld  so  long  as  the  Government 
or  any  of  Its  agencies  remains  liable  to  the 
Enterprise  for  payment  of  any  amount  and 
such  amount  may.  at  the  option  of  the  En- 
terprise, be  set  off,  as  It  becomes  payable, 
against  the  amount  due  from  the  Enterprise: 

c.  If  the  Enterprise  stistalns  a  net  loss  on 
the  operations  pursuant  to  paragraph  7  as  of 
the  date  when  the  Government  ceases  to  be 
a  member,  and  the  amount  of  such  loss  ex- 
ceeds the  amount  of  the  reserves  provided 
therefor  on  such  date,  such  Government 
shall  repav  on  demand  the  amount  by  which 
the  amount  due  to  the  Government  would 
have  been  reduced  If  such  loss  had  been 
taken  into  account  when  the  latter  amount 
was  determined. 

(Ill)  In  no  event  shall  any  amount  due  to 
a  Government  under  this  paragraph  be  paid 
until  six  months  after  the  date  upon  which 
the  Government  ceases  to  be  a  member.  If 
within  sU  months  of  the  date  upon  which 
any  Government  cea.ses  to  be  a  member  the 
Enterprise  suspends  operations  under  sub- 
paragraph (e)  of  thLs  paragraph,  all  rights 
of  such  (jovernment  shall  be  determined  by 
the  provisions  of  such  subparagraph  lei  and 
such  Government  shall  be  considered  still 
a  member  of  the  Enterprise  for  purposes  of 
such  subparagraph  (e),  except  that  It  shall 
have  no  voting  rights. 

Suspension  of  operations  and  settlement 
of  obligations 
(e)(i)  The  Enterprise  may  permanently 
suspend  its  operations  If.  on  the  recommen- 
dation of  the  EnterprL'ie  the  A.ssembly,  by 
a  vote  of  two  thirds  of  its  members  so  de- 
cides After  such  suspension  of  operations 
the  Enterprise  shall  forthwith  cease  all  ac- 
tivities, except  those  incident  to  the  orderly 
realization,  conservation  and  preservation  of 
Its  assets  and  settlement  of  its  obligations 
Until  final  settlement  of  such  obligations 
and  distribution  of  such  assets,  the  Enter- 
prise shall  remain  in  existence  and  all  mutual 
rights  and  obligations  of  the  Enterprise  and 
Its  members  under  this  Annex  shall  continue 
unimpaired,  except  that  no  member  shall  be 
suspended  or  withdraw  and  that  no  dis- 
tributions shall  be  made  to  members  except 
as  in  this  subparagraph  provided. 

(11)  Ko  distribution  shall  be  made  to  mem- 
bers until  all  liabilities  to  creditors  shall 
have  been  discharged  or  provided  for  and 
until  the  Assembly,  by  vote  of  a  majority  of 
its  members  shall  have  decided  to  make  such 
distribution. 

(ill)  Subject  to  the  foregoing,  the  Enter- 
prise shall  distribute  the  assets  of  the  Enter- 
prise to  members  in  accordance  with  Article 
49  of  this  Part  of  the  Convention,  subject, 
In  the  ca-^e  of  any  member,  to  prior  settle- 
ment of  all  o^jtstanding  claims  by  the  Enter- 
prise against  such  member  Such  distribution 
shall  ije  made  at  such  times,  in  such  cur- 
rencies, and  in  ca.=h  or  other  assets  as  the 
Enterprise  .shall  dee.T.  fair  and  equitable 
Dlstrtbutlor:  to  the  several  members  need 
not  necessarily  be  uniform  in  respect  of  the 
type  of  assets  "distributed  or  of  the  currencies 
in  which  they  are  expres.sed 

(Ivi  Any  member  receiving  assets  distrib- 
uted by  the  Enterprise  pursuant  to  this  para- 
graph shall  enjoy  the  same  rights  with  re- 
spect to  such  assets  as  the  Enterprise  enJoy«"i 
prior  to  their  distribution. 

Status,  immunities-  and  privileges 
9   Puiposes  of  articles 
(a)  To  enable  the  Enterprise  to  fulfill  the 
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funcUons  with  which  It  Is  entrusted,  the 
statiis.  Immunities  and  privileges  set  forth  In 
this  article  shall  be  accorded  to  the  Enter- 
prise In  the  territories  of  each  member. 

Status  of  the  EnterprLse 

(b)  The  Enterprise  shall  possess  full 
Juridical  personality,  and.  In  particular,  the 
capacity: 

(1)  To  contract: 

ilU  To  acquire  and  dispose  of  Immovable 
and  movable  property: 

(ill)  To  Institute  legal  proceedings. 
Position    of    the    EnterprLse    with   regard    to 
Judicial  process 

(c)  Actions  may  be  brought  against  the 
EnterprLse  only  In  a  court  of  competent  Juris- 
diction In  the  territories  of  a  member  in 
which  the  Enterprise  has  an  office,  has  ap- 
poLiited  an  agent  for  the  purpose  of  accept- 
ing service  or  notice  of  process,  has  entered 
Into  a  contract  for  goods  or  services,  or  has 
Issued  securities.  The  property  and  assets  of 
the  Enterprise  shall,  wheresoever  located  and 
by  whomsoever  held,  be  Immune  from  all 
forms  of  seizure,  attachment  or  execution 
before  the  delivery  of  final  Judgment  against 
the  Enterprise. 

Immunity  of  assets  from  seizure 

(d)  Property  and  assets  of  the  Enterprise, 
wherever  located  and  by  whomsoever  held, 
shall  be  Immune  from  search,  requisition, 
confiscation,  expropriation  or  any  other  form 
of  seizure  by  executive  or  legislative  action. 

Immunity  of  archives 

(e)  The  archives  of  the  Enterprise  shall 
be  Inviolable. 

Freedom  of  assets  from  restrictions 

(f)  To  the  extent  necessary  to  carry  out 
the  op>eratlons  provided  for  In  this  annex 
and  subject  to  the  provisions  of  this  annex, 
all  property  and  assets  of  the  Enterprise 
Shall  be  free  from  restrictions,  regulations, 
controls  and  moratorla  of  any  nature. 

Privileges  for  communication 
'g)  The  official  conuntinlcatlons  of  the 
Enterprise  shail  be  accorded  by  each  mem- 
ber the  same  treatment  that  It  accords  to 
the  official  communications  of  other  mem- 
bers. 

Immunities  and  privileges  of  officers  and 
employees 

(h)  The  members  of  the  Governing 
Boards,  alternates,  officers  and  employees 
of  the  Enterprise: 

(I)  Shall  be  Immune  from  legal  process 
with  respect  to  acts  performed  by  them  In 
their  official  capacity; 

(II)  Not  being  local  nationals,  shall  be 
accorded  the  same  Immunities  from  Immi- 
gration restrictions,  alien  registration  re- 
quirements and  national  service  obligations 
and  the  same  VadHtles  as  regards  exchange 
restrictions  as  are  accorded  by  members  to 
the  rep'resentat^'es.  officials,  and  employees 
of  comparable  rank  of  other  members; 

(III)  Shall  be  granted  the  same  treatment 
In  respect  of  travelling  facilities  as  Is  ac- 
corded by  members  to  representatives,  offi- 
cials and  employees  of  comparable  rank  of 
other  members. 

Immunities  from  taxation 

(I)  The  Enterprise.  Its  assets,  property. 
Income  and  Its  operations  and  transactions 
authorized  by  this  annex,  shall  be  Immune 
from  all  taxation  and  from  all  customs  du- 
ties. The  Enterprise  shall  also  be  Immune 
from  liability  for  the  collection  or  payment 
of  any  tax  or  duty. 

(II)  No  tax  shall  be  levied  on  or  In  respect 
of  salaries  and  emoluments  paid  by  the  En- 
terprise to  members  of  the  Board,  alter- 
nates, officials  or  employees  of  the  Enter- 
prise who  are  not  local  citizens,  subjects. 
or  other  local  nationals. 

(til)  No  taxation  of  any  kind  shall  be 
levied  on  any  obligation  or  security  Issued 
by  the  Enterprise  (Including  any  dividend 
or  Interest  thereon)   by  whomsoever  held: 


a.  Which  discriminates  agaiu^t  such  ob- 
ligation or  security  solely  because  it  is  Is- 
sued by  the  Enterprise;  or 

b.  If  the  sole  Jurisdictional  basis  for  such 
taxation  Is  the  place  or  currency  In  which 
It  Is  Issued,  made  payable  or  paid,  or  the 
location  of  any  office  or  pUwe  of  business 
maintained  by  the  Enterprise. 

Application  of  article 

(J)  Each  member  shall  take  such  action 
as  Is  necessary  in  its  own  territories  for  thf 
purpose  of  making  effective  In  term.s  of  its 
own  law  the  principles  set  forth  In  thl-: 
Annex  and  shall  Inform  the  Enterprise  of 
the  detailed  action  which  it  has  taken. 
Waiver 

(k)  The  Enterprise  In  Its  dlscretkn  may 
waive  any  of  the  prlvllei^ee  and  Immunities 
conferred  under  this  article  to  siich  extent, 
and  upon  such  conditions  a.s  it  may  deter- 
mine. 

ANNEX     in:     STATUTZ    OF    THE    SEA- BED    DISPUTE 
SBTTLEMENT    SYSTEM 

Settlement  System 

1.  The  Sea-Bed  Dispute  Settlement  System 
Shall.  In  accordance  with  the  present  Statute, 
be  constituted  and  function  through  the 
Sea-Bed  Tribunal  and  Special  Chambers. 

/.  Organization  of  the  Tribunal 
Composition  of  Tribunal 

2.  (a)  The  Tribunal  Is  the  principal  Judi- 
cial organ  of  the  Authority; 

(b)  The  Tribunal  shall  be  composed  of  a 
body  of  Independent  Judges,  elected  regard- 
less of  their  nationality  from  among  persons 
of  high  moral  character,  who  possess  the 
qualifications  required  In  their  respective 
countries  for  appointment  to  tlie  highest 
Judicial  offices,  or  are  lawjers  of  highest  dis- 
tinction In  the  field  of  international  law 
The  Tribunal  shall  consist  of  11  Judges,  7  of 
whom  shall  constitute  a  quorum. 
Apf)olntment  to  Tribunal 

3.  Members  of  the  Tribunal  shall  be  ap- 
pointed by  the  Assembly  on  the  reconunen- 
datlon  of  the  Council  from  among  candidates 
nominated  by  States  Parties.  In  making  rec- 
ommendations to  the  Assembly  on  appoint- 
ment of  Judges,  the  Council  shall  pay  due 
regard  to  the  principle  of  equitable  geograph- 
ical dLstrlbutlon  and  of  assuring  representa- 
tion of  the  principal  legal  sj-stcms  of  the 
world. 

Members  of  Tribunal:  Tenure 

4.  (a)  Members  of  the  Tribunal  shall  hold 
ofBce  for  six  years  and  may  be  reappointed 
for  one  further  term:  provided  that  the  terms 
of  the  five  Judges  elected  at  the  first  election 
shall  expire  at  the  end  of  three  years. 

(b)  Members  of  the  Tribunal,  unless  re- 
moved In  accordance  with  subparagraph  (d). 
shall  contlnui  to  discbarge  their  duties  until 
their  places  have  been  filled.  Though  re- 
placed, they  iihall  finish  any  cases  which  they 
may  have  begun. 

(c)  Upon  the  occurrence  of  a  vacancy  In 
the  Tribunal,  the  Council  shall  appoint  a 
successor  who  shall  hold  office  for  the  re- 
mainder of  his  predecessors  term,  subject 
to  the  approval  of  the  Assembly  at  its  next 
regular  session. 

(d)  A  member  of  the  Tribunal  may  be  re- 
moved from  office  by  the  Assembly,  on  the 
unanimous  recommendation  of  the  other 
members  of  the  Tribunal  and  the  approval 
of  the  Council. 

Tribtinal:  Participation 

5.  (a)  Members  of  the  Tribunal  shall  be 
bound,  unless  prevented  from  attending  by 
Illness  or  other  serious  reasoiLs  duly  ex- 
plained to  the  President,  to  make  themselves 
available  whenever  the  needs  of  the  Tribunal 
require. 

(b)  If.  for  some  special  reason,  a  member 
of  the  Tribunal  considers  that  he  should  not 
take  part  In  the  decision  of  a  parilcular  case, 
he  shall  so  inform  the  President  of  the 
Tribunal. 


(c)  If  the  President  considers  that  for 
some  special  reason  one  of  the  members  of 
the  Tribunal  should  not  sit  In  a  particular 
case,  he  shall  give  him  notice  accordingly 

(d)  If  In  any  such  case  the  members  of 
the  Tribunal  and  the  President  disagree,  the 
matter  shall  be  settled  by  the  decision  of  the 
Tribunal. 

Nationality  of  Members 

6  (a)  If  the  Tribunal  Includes  upon  the 
Bench  a  member  of  the  nationality  of  only 
one  of  the  parties,  the  other  party  shall  be 
entitled  to  nominate  an  ad  hoc  member  to 
sit  for  the  purpose  of  that  case. 

(b)  Should  there  be  several  parties  In  the 
same  lntere.st,  they  Bf.all.  for  the  pu.-poie  of 
the  precedlni?  provision  he  reckoned  as  one 
ps*"'"  "'ily.  Any  doubt  upon  this  point  shail 
be  settled  by  the  decision  of  the  Tribunal. 

(c)  A  person  who  for  the  purposes  of 
membership  of  or  participation  In  the 
Tribunal  could  be  re^'iu-ded  as  a  national  of 
more  than  one  State  shall  be  deemed  to  be  a 
national  of  the  one  lu  which  he  ordlnarilv 
exercUes  civil  and  political  rights. 

//.  Organization  of  special  chambers 

Special  Cliambers 

7.  (a)  Special  Chambers  shall  exercise  the 
contentious  Jurisdiction  of  the  Tribunal  In 
any  case  in  which  either  party  req\!ests  that 
a  Special  Chamber  .shall  be  established  and 
exercise  such  Jurisdiction.  Such  requests 
shall  be  made  at  the  time  of  the  ln.st!tutlon 
of  proceedings  or  within  one  month  thereof. 
Special  Chambers  shall  be  established  In  ac- 
cordance with  the  following  provisions. 

(b)  A  Special  Chamber  shall  consist  of 
three  members  appointed  to  decide  a  specific 
ca.se  referred  to  It. 

(c)  One  member  shall  be  appointed  by  the 
party  requesting  the  establishment  of  a  Spe- 
cial Chamber  and  at  the  time  of  such 
request 

Id)  One  member  shall  be  appointed  by  the 
other  party  by  a  letter  addresiied  to  the 
Registrar  of  the  Tribunal  within  one  month 
of  the  receipt  by  such  other  party  of  the 
notice  of  the  reqiiest  of  the  first  party  for 
the  establishment  of  a  Special  Chamber 

(e)  One  member  shall  be  appointed  by 
agreement  between  the  parties  within  two 
months  of  the  receipt  of  the  notice  of  the 
request  of  the  first  party  for  the  establish- 
ment of  a  Special  Chamber. 

(f )  If  any  appointment  has  not  been  made 
within  the  tlme-llmlts  stipulated  above,  any 
party  to  the  proceedings  may  request  the 
President  of  the  Tribunal  to  make  the  re- 
maining appointment  or  appointments. 
in.  AdTnini.ftrative  matteis  common  to  the 

tribunal  and  the  special  chambers 

Presidents  of   the   Tribunal   and   of  Special 

Chambers 

8.  (a)  The  President  of  the  Tribunal  shall 
be  elected  by  the  members  of  the  Tribunal 
to  hold  office  for  a  period  of  two  years. 

(b)  The  President  of  a  Special  Chamber 
shall  be  appointed  by  the  parties  to  the  dis- 
pute. If  they  fall  to  make  an  appointment 
within  one  month  of  the  appointment  of 
the  last  member  of  the  Chamber,  either  pany 
may  request  the  President  of  the  Tribunal 
to  make  the  appointment. 

Restraints  on  Members 

9.  (a)  No  member  of  the  Tribunal  may  ex- 
ercise BLiiy  political  or  administrative  func- 
tion, or  eng&ge  in  any  other  occupation  of  a 
professional  nature.  Any  doubt  on  this  point 
shall  be  settled  by  the  decision  of  the  Tri- 
bunal. This  provision  shall  apply  to  members 
of  Spteclal  Chambers  during  the  currency  of 
the  session  of  the  Special  Chamber. 

(b)  No  member  may  act  as  agent,  counsel, 
or  advocate  In  any  case. 

ic)  No  member  may  participate  li.  the  de- 
cision of  any  ca.se  In  which  he  has  previously 
taken  part  as  apent,  counsel,  or  advocate  for 
one  of  the  parties,  or  as  a  member  of  a  na- 
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tlonal  or  International  court,  or  of  a  com- 
mission of  inquiry,  or  in  any  other  capacity, 
(d)  Any  doubt  on  this  point  shall  ir.  any 
particular  case  be  decided  by  a  majority  of 
the  other  members  of  the  Tribunal  or  of  the 
Special  Chamber,  as  the  ca.se  may  be. 
Immunity  of  Members 

10.  The  members  of  the  Tribunal  or  of  a 
Special  Chamber  shall  possess  Immunity  In 
respect  of  their  official  acts  and,  when  actu- 
ally engaged  on  the  business  of  the  Tribunal 
or  the  Special  Chamber  shall  enjoy  diplo- 
matic privileges  and  immunities. 

Declaration  by  Members 

11.  Every  member  of  the  Tribunal  or  a 
Special  Chamber  shall,  before  taking  up  hLs 
duties,  make  a  solemn  declaration  In  open 
session  that  he  will  exercise  his  powers  im- 
partially and  conscientiously. 

Administrative  Services 

12  Unless  otherwise  decided  by  the  .^s!;em- 
bly  upon  the  recommendation  of  the  Tri- 
bunal, the  administrative  services  of  the 
Tribunal  and  the  Special  Chambers  shall  be 
provided  by  the  Secretary-General  of  the 
Authority  who  shall,  after  consulting  with 
and  .securing  the  approval  of  the  Tribunal, 
appoint  a  Registrar  of  the  Tribunal  and  Spe- 
cial Chambers. 

Seat  and  Place  of  Sitting 

13.  The  administrative  seat  of  the  system 
shall  be  established  at  the  seat  of  the  Au- 
thority or  at  such  other  place  as  shall  at  any 
time  be  approved  by  the  A.ssembly  In  prin- 
ciple, however,  the  Tribunal  and  any  Special 
Chambers  shall  sit  and  exercise  their  func- 
tions away  from  the  seat  of  the  Authority 
and  at  such  place  as  they  consider  conven- 
ient and  desirable. 

Emoluments  of  Members 

14  (a)  The  emoluments  of  members  of  the 
Tribunal  and  of  Special  Chambers  shall  be 
fixed  by  the  Assembly. 

(b)     All    emoluments    and    allowances    of 
members    of    the    Tribunal    and    of    Special 
Chambers  shall  be  free  of  all  taxation 
Expenses    of    the    Tribunal    and    of    Special 
Chambers 

15.  (a>  The  expenses  of  the  Tribunal  shall 
be  met  from  the  budget  of  the  Authority. 

(b)  The  expenses  of  the  Special  Chambers 
shall  be  met  by  the  parties  to  the  dispute. 
Rulea  of  Procedure 

16.  The  Tribunal  shall  frame  rules.  Includ- 
ing rules  of  procedure,  for  carrying  out  the 
functions  of  the  Tribv.nal  and  of  Special 
Chambers. 

IV.  Operation  of  the  system 
Jurisdiction 

17.  (a)  The  Tribunal  shall  have  Jurisdic- 
tion with  respect  to: 

(I)  Any  dispute  between  States  Parties  to 
this  Convention  concerning  the  Interpreta- 
tion or  application  of  this  Part  of  the  Con- 
vention relating  to  activities  in  the  Area; 

(111  Any  dispute  between  States  Parties  to 
this  Convention,  or  between  such  State  Party 
and  a  national  of  another  State  Party,  or  be- 
tween nationals  of  dlflerent  States  Parties, 
or  between  a  State  Party  or  a  national  of  a 
State  Party  and  the  Autholty  or  the  Enter- 
prise concerning  the  conclusion  of  any  con- 
tract. Its  interpretation  or  application  or 
other  activity  in  the  Area  which  has  arisen; 

(ill)  Any  dispute  falling  within  Article  36 
of  this  Part  of  the  Convention;  and 

(iv)  Any  matter  falling  within  Article  44 
of  this  Part  of  the  Conveiitlon. 

(b)  The  Tribunal  shall  have  advl.sory  Juris- 
diction to  give  at  the  request  of  the  Assembly, 
the  Council  or  any  organ  of  the  Council  an 
opinion  on  any  legal  question  relating  to 
this  Part  of  the  Convention. 

(c)  The  Tribunal  shall  exercise  all  powers 
and  perform  all  functions  referred  to  under 
Articles  35,  38  and  39. 


(d)  Special  Chambers  shall  have  Jurisdic- 
tion with  respect  to: 

(i)  Any  dispute  between  States  Parties 
concerning  the  interpretation  or  application 
of  this  Part  of  the  Convention  and  relating 
to  activities  In  the  Area; 

(11)  Any  dispute  concerning  the  conclu- 
sion, interpretation  or  application  of  any 
contract  or  concerning  other  activities  In  the 
Area,  which  has  arisen  between  States  Par- 
ties, or  betw'^en  a  Stale  Party  and  a  national 
or  another  State  Party,  or  between  nationals 
of  different  States  Parties. 

Applicable  law- 
IB.  The  Tribunal  and  the  Special  Chambers, 
whose  function  Is  to  decide  In  accordance 
with  law  such  disputes  and  questions  as  are 
submitted  to  them  shall  apply,  as  the  cir- 
cumstances require: 

(a)  The  Convention.  Including  its  Annexes. 

(b)  The  Rules.  Regulations  and  Procedures 
of  the  Authority; 

(c)  The  terms  of  any  material  contracts: 

(d)  Subject  to  the  above,  any  relevant 
rules  of  generally  recognized  International 
law. 

The  Tribunal  and  the  Special  Chambers 
shall  pay  special  regard  to  any  of  their  own 
and  each  others'  previous  decisions  on  the 
same  point  of  law  with  a  view  to  ensuring 
consistency  in  their  jurLsprudence. 
A.  Contentious  Cases 
Parties  to  disptites 

19.  The  following  may  be  parties  in  cases 
before  the  Tribunal  or  Special  Chambers  in 
accordance  with  the  appropriate  provisions 
of  this  Part  of  the  Convention: 

(a)  States  Parties: 

lb)  State  enterprises  and  persons  natural 
or  juridical  which  possess  the  nationality  of 
a  State  Party  or  are  effectively  controlled  by 
a  State  Party  or  Its  nationals,  and  which  are 
party  to  a  contract  with  the  Authority,  pro- 
vided that  proceedings  against  States  Parties 
shall  be  brought  in  the  name  of  the  State 
F^rty  of  which  such  persons  are  nationals 
or  by  which,  or  by  whose  nationals,  such  per- 
sons are  effectively  controlled; 

(c)  Any  grouping  of  (a)  and  (b).  or  of 
j5ersons  within  (b); 

'  d )   The  Authority; 

(e)  The  Enterprise  and  the  Technical  Com- 
mission in  accordance  with  functions  of  this 
Part  of  the  Convention  and  Its  Annexes. 

Orders 

20.  The  Tribunal  or  Special  Chamber  shall 
make  orders  for  the  conduct  of  the  case,  shall 
decide  the  form  and  time  in  which  each  party 
must  conclude  Its  arguments,  and  make  all 
arrangements  connected  with  the  taking  of 
evidence. 

Provisional  measures 

21.  (a)  Upon  the  request  of  any  party  to 
the  dispute,  the  Tribunal  may,  if  it  considers 
that  circumstances  so  require,  after  giving 
the  pELTty  an  opportunity  to  be  heard,  order 
provisional  measures,  which  it  considers  ap- 
propriate for  preserving  the  respective  rights 
of  the  parties,  for  minimizing  damage  to  any 
party  and  for  preventing  serious  harm  to  the 
iiiarine  environment,  pending  final  adjudica- 
tion. 

(b)  If  a  party  to  a  case  has  requested  that 
a  Special  Chamber  shall  be  established,  the 
Tribunal  shall,  pending  the  establishment  of 
the  Special  Chamber,  have  the  power  to  or- 
der provisional  measures  in  that  case. 

Ic)  Notice  of  the  measures  ordered  shEli 
forthwith  be  given  to  the  parties  and  to  all 
.States  Parties 

(d)  Provisional  measures  shall  be  binding. 
le)   A  party  to  a  dLspute  directly  affected 

by  such  provisional  measures  may  request 
their  immediate  reconsideration.  The  Tri- 
bunal or  Special  Chamber  shall  promptly 
reconsider  the  measures  and  confirm,  amend 
or  terminate  the  order. 

(f)  Once  a  Special  Chamber  is  seized  of 


proceedings,  it  shall  have  the  pov.  er  to  make. 
vary  or  revolve  any  order  of  provisional  meas- 
ures prevlotisly  made  In  those  proceedings 

(g)  Orders  for  provisional  measures  shall 
remain  operative  until  final  adjudication 
unless  otherwise  provided  in  the  order  Itself 
or  by  a  subsequent  order  of  the  Tribunal  or 
of  the  Special  Chamber  which  becomes  seized 
'if  the  proceedings. 

Interventio:: 

22.  (a)  Should  any  of  those  listed  in  para- 
graph 19  consider  that  it  has  an  interest  of 
a  legal  nature  which  may  be  affected  by  the 
decision  in  a  case.  It  may  submit  a  request  to 
the  Tribunal  or  Special  Chamber  tc^  be  per- 
mitted to  intervene.  It  shall  be  for  the 
Tribunal  or  Special  Chamber  to  decide  upon 
this  request. 

(b)  Whenever  the  construction  of  a  treaty 
to  which  States  other  than  those  concerned 
in  the  case  are  parties  Is  In  question,  the 
Reeistrar  shall  notify  all  such  States  forth- 
with. Every  State  so  notified  has  the  right  to 
intervene  in  the  proceedings;  but  if  It  uses 
tills  right,  the  construction  given  by  the 
judgment  will  be  equally  binding  upon  it. 
Fact-finding  and  use  of  experts 

23.  I  a)  The  Tribunal  or  Special  Chamber 
may,  at  any  time,  after  consulting  the  parties, 
entrust  any  individual,  body,  commission,  or 
other  organization  that  it  may  select,  with 
the  task  of  carrying  out  an  Inquiry  or  giving 
an  expert  opinion. 

(bi  The  Tribunal  or  Special  Chamber  shall, 
if  the  parties  to  a  dispute  so  request,  suspend 
the  proceedings  until  the  parties  have  had  a 
chance  to  reconsider  the  situation  In  the 
light  of  the  results  of  such  Inquiry  ot 
opinion. 

Technical  assessors 

24.  When  a  dispute  involves  technical 
questions  the  Tribunal  or  Special  Chamber 
may.  after  hearing  the  views  of  the  parties. 
obtain  assistance  in  consideration  of  the 
case  from  two  technical  asesssors  who  may 
sit  vrith  It,  but  who  shall  not  have  the  right 
to  vote. 

Duty  to  appeiir 

25.  (a)  It  is  the  duty  of  parties  to  appear 
before  the  Tribunal  or  Special  Chamber.  If 
a  party  does  not  appear,  or  falls  to  defend  its 
case,  the  other  party  may  call  upon  the  Tri- 
bunal or  Special  Chamber  to  decide  upon  Its 
claim. 

(b)     The    Tribunal    or    ^)eclal    Ch*mber 
must,  before  doing  so.  satisfy  itself,  not  only 
that  it  has  Jurisdiction,  but  also  that  the 
claim  is  well-founded  in  fact  and  law. 
Judgments  and  orders  are  binding 

26.  (a)  Judgments  and  orden  ctf  the 
Tribunal  are  final  and  binding.  In  the  event 
of  dispute  as  to  the  meaning  or  scope  of  a 
Judgment  or  order,  either  party  may  request 
its  interpretation. 

( b )  Judgments  and  orders  of  the  Special 
Chambers  are  final  and  binding  on  the  par- 
ties to  the  dispute.  In  the  event  of  the  dis- 
pute as  to  the  meaning  or  scope  of  the  Judg- 
ment or  an  order,  either  party  may  request 
its  interpretation  The  request  shall,  if  pos- 
sible, be  submitted  to  the  same  Special 
Chamber.  If  that  Special  Chamber  cannot  be 
reconstituted,  the  request  shall  be  submitted 
to  the  Tribunal. 

(c)  Each  party  shall  abide  by  and  comply 
with  the  terms  of  the  Judgment  or  order 
Enforcement  of  Judgements  within  territories 

of  States  Parties 

27.  (ai  Each  State  P*arty  shall  recognize 
those  judgments  or  orders  which  are  suitable 
for  enforcement  within  its  territory  as  bind- 
ing and  shall  enforce  the  pecuniary  obliga- 
tions imposed  by  such  Judgment  or  order  as 
If  It  were  a  final  Judgment  of  the  highest 
court  in  that  State.  A  State  Party  with  a 
federal  constitution  may  enforce  such  s 
'udgment  or  order  in  or  through  its  federal 
courts   and   may   provide   that   such    courts 
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shall  treat  the  award  as  If  It  were  a  final 
Judgment  of  the  courts  of  a  constltutent 
State. 

(bi  A  party  seeking  recognition  or  enforce- 
ment in  the  territories  of  a  State  Party  shall 
furnish  to  h  rompetent  court  or  other  au- 
thority which  Huch  State  shall  have  desig- 
nated for  this  purpose  a  copy  of  the  Judg- 
ment or  order  certified  by  the  Rc(;latrar  Each 
State  Party  shall  notify  the  Registrar  of  the 
designation  of  the  competent  court  or  other 
authority  for  this  purpose  and  of  any  sub- 
sequent change  in  such  designation. 

(c)    Execution  of   the   Judgment  or  order 

shall  be  governed  by  the  laws  concerning  the 

execution  of  Judgments  In  force  In  the  State 

In  whose  territories  such  execution  Is  sought. 

Recourse  to  the  Council 

28.  If  a  State  Party  falls  to  perform  Its  ob- 
ligations under  a  Judgement  rendered  by  the 
Tribunal,  the  other  party  or  parties  to  the 
dispute  may  bring  the  matter  before  the 
Council  which  shall  decide  upon  measures  to 
l)e  taken  to  give  effect  to  the  Judgement. 

13eclslons  affecting  the  Authority 

29.  If  the  Tribunal  decides  that  a  measure 
taken,  or  a  refusal  or  failure  to  act,  by  the 
Authority  Is  Illegal,  the  Judgment  shall  de- 
termine as  the  case  may  be,  the  extent  to 
which  and  the  date  from  which  the  measure 
In  question  Is  void  and  the  measures  to  be 
taken  to  redress  the  situation.  The  Authority 
shall  promptly  and  fully  Implement  the  de- 
cision of  the  Tribunal. 

Revision  of  Judgements 

30.  (a)  An  application  for  revision  of  a 
Judgement  may  be  made  only  when  It  Is 
based  upon  the  discovery  of  some  fact  of  such 
a  nature  as  to  be  a  decisive  factor,  which  fact 
was,  when  the  Judgement  was  given,  un- 
known to  the  Tribunal  or  Special  Chamber 
and  also  to  the  party  claiming  revision,  al- 
ways provided  that  such  Ignorance  was  not 
due  to  negligence. 

(b)  The  application  for  revision  of  a  Judg- 
ment shall  If  possible  be  heard  by  the  Tri- 
bunal or  by  the  Special  Chamber  which  gave 
the  Judgement.  If  that  Special  Chamber  can- 
not be  reconstituted,  the  application  shall 
be  heard  by  the  Tribunal. 

(C)  The  pr(x;eedlngs  for  revision  shall  be 
opened  by  a  Judgement  of  the  Tribunal  or 
Special  Chamber  expressly  recording  the  ex- 
istence of  the  new  fact,  recognizing  that  it 
has  such  a  character  as  to  lay  the  case  open 
to  revision,  and  declaring  the  application 
admissible  on  this  ground. 

id  I  The  Tribunal  or  Special  Chamber  may 
recji.lre  previous  compliance  with  the  terms 
of  the  Judgement  before  It  admits  proceedings 
In  revision 

le)  The  application  for  revision  must  be 
mfide  at  latest  within  six  months  of  the  dis- 
covery of  the  new  fact. 

if)  No  application  for  revision  may  be 
made  after  the  lapse  of  10  years  from  the 
date  of  the  Judgement. 

Costs 

31  Unless  otherwise  decided  by  the  Tri- 
bunal or  Special  Chamber,  each  pturty  shall 
bear  Its  own  costs 

B.  Advisory  opinions 

Requests   for  advisory  opinions 

32.  Que«tlon»  up)on  which  the  advisory 
opinion  of  the  Tribunal  Is  a.sked  shall  be 
laid  before  the  Tribunal  by  means  of  a  wrlt- 
teu  reqiiest  containing  an  exact  statement 
of  the  question  up)on  wh!<h  an  opinion  Is 
requlre^l.  and  ac<-<>mpanled  bv  all  dootiments 
likely  to  throw  light  upxm  the  question. 

Notification  of  requests 

33.  (a)  The  ReKLstrar  shall  also,  by  means 
of  a  special  and  direct  communication,  no- 
tify any  State  Party,  organ  of  the  Authority. 
State  enterprise,  or  person  natural  or  Judicial, 
which  poaeesaes  the  nationality  of  a  State 
Party  or  Is  effectively  controlled  by  It  or  Its 


na*i.>:;;i;-<  i-onsldered  by  the  Trlb;.!:;.:  as  ::l-'- 
ly  to  b«»  able  to  furnish  Informallf  ri  ^n  thf 
question  that  the  Tribunal  will  be  preparer! 
to  receive,  within  a  tlme-Ilmlt  to  be  fixed 
by  the  Tribunal,  written  statements,  or  to 
hear,  at  a  public  sitting  to  be  held  for  the 
purpose,  oral  statements  relating  to  the 
question. 

(c)  Should  any  such  State  Party,  organ  of 
the  Authority  or  national  of  any  State  Party 
have  failed  to  receive  the  special  communica- 
tion referred  to  in  paragraph  (b)  of  this 
article,  it  may  express  a  desire  to  submit  a 
written  statement  or  to  be  heard;  and  the 
Tribunal   shall    decide    thereon. 

(d)  States  Parties,  organs  of  the  Authority 
and  nationals  of  States  Parties  having  pre- 
sented written  or  oral  statements  or  both 
shall  be  permitted  to  comment  on  the  state- 
ments made  by  other  States,  organs  or  the 
Authority  or  nationals  of  States  Parties  In 
the  form,  to  the  extent,  and  within  the  tlme- 
Umlta  which  the  Tribunal  shall  decide  in 
each  particular  case.  Accordingly,  the  Regis- 
trar shall  In  due  time  communicate  any 
such  written  statements  to  States  Parties, 
organs  of  the  Authority  and  nationals  of 
States  Parties  having  submitted  similar 
statements. 

Delivery  of  opinions 

34.  The  Tribunal  shall  deliver  its  advisory 
opinions  In  open  court,  notice  having  been 
given  to  the  States  Parties,  the  Authority 
and  to  any  nationals  of  States  Parties  who 
have  participated  in  the  proceedings. 

Procedure 

35.  In  the  exercise  of  its  advisory  func- 
tions the  Tribunal  shall  further  be  guided  by 
the  provisions  of  the  present  Statute  which 
apply  in  contentious  cases  to  the  extent  to 
which  It  recognizes  them  to  be  applicable. 

C.  Matters  common  to  contentious  proceed- 
ings and  advisory  opinions 

Consultation  of  Council  organs 

36.  (a)  The  Tribunal  or  Special  Chambers 
miay.  on  contentious  proceedings,  either  at 
the  request  of  a  party  or  upon  their  own 
initiative  after  consulting  the  parties,  and 
in  advisory  proceedings  up)on  the  Initiative 
of  the  Tribunal,  seek  the  opnlon  of  any 
organ  of  the  Council  regarding  ai^  lasue  fall- 
ing within  Its  competence.  The  Tribunal  or 
Special  Chambers  shall  not  be  bound  by  any 
conclusion  of  fact  or  law  contained  In  any 
such  opinion. 

(b)  The  Tribunal  or  Special  Chambers 
may,  if  they  deem  It  necessary  or  desirable, 
suspend  the  proceedings  for  no  more  than 
one  month  pending  the  delivery  of  the 
opinion. 

Voting 

37.  (a)  All  questions  shall  be  decided  by  a 
majority  of  the  members  of  the  Tribunal  or 
Special  Chamber  who  are  present. 

(b)    In  the  event  of  an  equality  of  votes, 
the  President  or  the  member  who  acts  In  his 
place  shall  have  a  casting  vote. 
Statements  of  reasons 

38  (a)  A  Judgment,  order  or  advisory 
opinion  shall  state  the  reasons  on  which 
It  Is  baaed. 

(b)   It   shall    contain    the    namee    of    the 
members  of  the  Tribunal  or  8p>eclal  Chamber 
who  have  taken  part  In  the  decision 
Separate  opinions 

39  If  the  Judgment,  order  or  advisory 
opinion  does  not  represent  In  whole  or  in 
part  the  unanlnjous  opinion  of  the  membe"^ 
of  the  Tribunal  or  Speciaal  Chamber,  any 
member  shall  be  entitled  to  deliver  a  separate 
opinion. 

SI'ECIAL   AP."ENDIX 

Financial  arrangements 
Approach  A 
9  (d).  Financial  arrangements 
(I)   The  Authority  shall  adopt  rules,  regu- 
lations and  procedures  regarding  the  finan- 


cial arrangements  to  apply  to  contracts  men- 
tioned In  subparagraph  (a)  above  These  ar- 
rant-ementa  shall  include  ,such  matters  as  the 
form  of  guarantee  to  be  made  by  the  Con- 
tractor, the  Initial  fee  to  be  paid  by  a  Con- 
tractor, guidelines  for  deternilnlng  develop- 
ment and  operating  cosUs  and  the  accounting 
rules  and  procedures  to  apply  to  contracts. 

ail  In  drawing  up  lis  rules,  regulations 
and  procedures  for  financial  arran^'ements 
the  Authority  should  be  guided  by  the  fol- 
lowing principles ; 

(a I  To  ensure  optimum  revenues  for  the 
Authority; 

(b)  To  provide  financial  incentives,  where 
necessary,  to  attract  Investments  and  tech- 
nology Into  the  exploration  and  exploitation 
of  the  Area. 

ic)  To  provide  for  equality  of  treatment 
and  comparable  financial  obligations  on  the 
part  of  all  States  and  other  entitles  which 
obtain  contracts 

(111)  (a)  The  costs  to  be  recovered  out  of 
the  proceeds  of  operations  shall  comprise: 

The  costs  directly  related  to  the  develop- 
ment of  the  contract  area  tbut  not  the  costs 
of  prospecting)  Incurred  prior  to  or  after  the 
commencement  of  commercial  production 
(hereinafter  referred  lo  as  Development 
Costs)  Including  costs  related  to  equipment 
or  development  costs,  and  construction. 

Costs  directly  related  to  the  contract  area 
incurred  after  the  commencement  of  com- 
mercial production  (hereinafter  referred  to 
as  Operating  Costs)  such  as  wages,  salaries, 
cost  of  supplies,  transportation,  general 
overhead  and  administration. 

(b)  Development  Costa  shall  be  recover- 
able on  such  percentage  bases  per  annum  as 
are  agreed  upon  In  the  contract  Develop- 
ment Costs  not  recovered  by  the  Contractor 
during  the  Incentive  period  referred  to  In 
(Iv)  (c)  of  this  subparagraph  shall  be  appor- 
tioned as  deductions  from  the  proceeds  over 
a  period  of  .  .  .  years.  Alternatively,  the 
Contractor  may  u-^e  an  accelerated  recovery 
schedule  that  permits  the  recovery  of  .  .  . 
per  cent  of  the  Development  Costs  within  a 
period  of  .  .  .  years  from  the  commence- 
ment of  the  Incentive  period. 

(c)  The  ctirrent  Operating  CoBt,s  shall  be 
deductible.  In  any  accounting  period  estab- 
lished by  the  Authority  In  accordance  with 
the  rules  and  regulation.'?  from  the  proceeds 
of  operations  for  that  perlcxl  In  the  event 
a  \oRS  should  be  Inrnrred.  the  Contractor 
shall  be  entitled  to  deduct  fwh  a  loss  In 
following  accounting  periods  In  accordance 
with  the  njles  and  reg\ilatlons 

(Iv)  (a>  The  Net  Proceed.s  for  a  given  sc- 
countlnu  period  shall  be  that  portion  of  the 
proceeds  which  remain  after  the  deduction 
of  allowable  Development  Co^ts  and  Operat- 
ing Cost.s  for  that  period 

(b1  In  each  rear,  the  Contractor's  Net  Prr- 
ceeds  shall  be  assessed  in  terms  of  the  re- 
turn on  Investment  rate  which  thev  repre- 
sent. The  retTirn  on  investment  .shall  be 
calculated  by  dividing  the  sum  of  the  Net 
Proceeds  In  all  preceding  years,  including 
the  current  year,  by  the  total  niimber  of 
years  from  the  date  of  commencement  of 
commercial  production,  and  expressing  this 
average  as  a  percentage  of  total  Develop- 
ment Costs 

Ic)  The  Net  Proceeds  shall  be  apportioned 
between  the  Authority  and  the  Contractor 
In  the  following  manner 

During  the  incentive  period,  not  to  exceed 
3  years  after  the  commencement  of  commer- 
cial production  the  Contract/>r  shall  have 
the  right  to  retain  the  proceeds  under  the 
contract. 

Low  profit  operations 

When  the  Contractor's  return  on   Invest- 
ment Is  lew  than  .         percent,  (the  Threeh- 
hold  Return)  the  Authority  shall  be  entitled 
to  .  .  .  percent  of  the  Net  Proceeds. 
Normal  profit  oi>eratlons 

When  the  Contractor's  return  on  invest- 
ment exceeds  .  .  .  percent,  (the  Thresh -hold 
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Return)    the  Authoritv  shall  be  entitled  to  the    Authority    which    would    be    calculated  redempUon   of   capital   costs,   the   Authcwnty 

percent  of  the  Net  Proceeds  In  excess  of  either  as  ;  shall  not  be  entitled  to  any  of  the  proceeds; 

those    required    to    satisfy    the    Threshhold  (a)   A  scale  of  progressive  charge.-^  In  mone-  (b)   Where  the  proceeds  are  insuffldent  to 

jjg^Lirn  tary  terms  against  the  gross  value  of  proc-  redeem    the    current    operating    costs,    the 

High  profit  operations  essed  metals  derived  from  the  Area;   or  scheduled  redemption  of  capital  coete,  and 

«,-hen   the  Contractor's  return  on  invest-  ib)    A  scale  of  progressive  charges  in  kind  the  return,  only  the  current  operating  coets 

me^l^exc^ds          ^n^theP^er^lumlle-  o:.  a  percentage  basis  of  the  processed  metals  and    the   capital    costs   scheduled   to   be   re- 

^>^n ,  ^e  Authoruv  Si  be  en[rt?ed  "        .  derived  from  the  Area;  or  deemed  shall  be  deductible  and  the  Author- 

^rren-^f  theNet^cS^ds^exceiof  Uiose  <c)    A   fixed   sum   of   money   per   standard  Ity  shall  be  entitled  to  the  agreed  fixed  or 

^tribut^ble     i^  ^t^f^ing     "r  P^eiS^  "nit    of    weight    of    the    processed    metals  progressive  percentage  of  the  surplus.  The 

attributable     to     satisijing     tne     i^emium  ^^^.j^.^^  ^^^^j^^j^p  ^^^^  remaining  proceeds  shaU  be  paid  to  the  Con- 

^^'^^'^'KnectRi  Incentives  shall  be  determined  d)   The  Authority   shall   establish   In   Its  tractor  to  satisfy  In  part  his  scheduled  re- 

bv'  tL  M    horltr bv  meS  o?^red?clS  S  rules   and   regulations   a   procedure   for   cal-  turn  and  any  shortfaU  shall  be  carried  for- 

pLcemage  orproceed^  irorder   t^  en^ur"!  culatlng  the  manner  by  which  the  schedules  w^^  a  lo^In  accordance  with  subpara- 

=^A  the   nromonnn   of   the  r>ollcv  oblectlves  in  subparagraph  4   (I)   above  may  be  deter-  graph  6  (v)  above. 

of  the   A^hTitv  incluSL^nLr  al  r   the  mined   In  order  to  ensure  equal   treatment  iC)    Where  the   proceeds  exceed  the  cur- 

of   the   Authority   including   inter   ana.    tne  j                ^                                 ^  rent  operating  costs,  the  scheduled  redemp- 

™n.'"e.  tn,.  w  tt.'Smmt     uf/crS  o„'  5    w^r^h.    Author,.,   ae,,-^   tB.t    1,  uo„  „?  ^plO.   ».«,  the  ,..«„.  ^  «., 

STcihrvrtu-feC-^r'^S-aap.  ^.J.J.^^;j;^,^^oJ.^^n  ..on.^^.^o^rjro^n.,^o^^._ 

,,ii    Anv  iTfaf^  Pftrtv  or  State  Fnternrise  pUcant  to  submit  schedules  based  on  shar-  centage  of  the  proceeds, 
,M)    Any   State  Party   or  State  tnterpri.se  h            nroceeds  nursuant  to  subDaraeraohs  (di   When  In  anv  accounting  period  all  of 
may  elect.  In  respect  of  a  particular  contract  ing  of  proceeds  pursuant  to  subparagraphs  ^^^  ^             ^^  ^^            shor^aU   carried 
It   is  seeking   under   paragraph  8 ( a )    of  this  ts  ana  ,  neiow  _                             subDaraeraoh  7  forward  have  been  redeemed,  the  Authorltr 
Annex,  to  submit  a  schedule  of  payments  to  ^  f    '"    ^°r  the  purposes  oi  subparagraph   /  entitled  to  the  agreed  fixed  or  nro- 
»>,..  i„ty,r^T^t^  tr,  lie,,  nf  tho<;e  established  ir  below,  costs  to  be  recovered  bv  the  Contrac-  shall  be  enutiea  to  tne  agreea  nxea  or  pro- 
the  Authority  In  lieu  of  those  established  in  resoectlve  oartles  in  the  event  gresslve  percentage  of  the  proceeds  In  exceee 
this  subparagraph   in  accordance  with  rules  tor,  or  ov  tne  respective  parties  m  tne  eveni  t            current  oDcratini?  costs 
o„H  ,»„,,ianr,r,<:  nf  tho  A,,tborifv  which  chall  ^be  Authorltv  has  contributed  to  those  costs,  o-  '^"^  current  operating  costs. 
and  regulations  of  the  Authority  which  snau  nroceeds  of  exnloration  and  ex-  'li»    In  ^^e  event  the  Authorltv  has  con- 
be  designed  to  assure  that  such  State  Party  o^t  of  the  proceeds  of  exploration  and  ex  ,.        ^          ^           .     .      ^   recovered   and 
«,   cfot»   i!-r,t*.rT.ri«.   anniiran's   nav   a    ner-  ploitatlon  of  resources  of  the  Area  in  any  ac-  tnouted   to   tne   cost,s   to   oe   recoverea   ana 
or   State    Enterprise    appi lean >Ji    pay    a    per  »:          ,          neriod      iherelna'ter     called     the  without  prejudice  to  the  provisions  of  sub- 
centage  of  the  gross  v^ilue  of  the  processed  counting     period      (hereinafter     caiiea     tne  ^       ^^  „'    j     ^.^^^    ^^  ^^^  ^^^^  ^ 

metals  derived  from  the  contract  area  each  Py^';^!,^^  '   f ^^.^^^^ '=°f"P'''^ ^  recofer^    by    the    Authorltv   in    accordance 
year.  The  Authority  shall  calculate  this  per-  a)  ?*f  ^^^°^^' ^'^^  ^^.h    the   provisions    of   subparagraph    6    as 
centape  bv  as.slfnln(j  a  fair  market  value  to  d)   Pre-production  costs    I.e.,  all  costs  in-  h                contract  *^   ^  ^ 
.v,„   J^^,~=,L=»H    r«»»oic     ,,=,r,t7    0=   Q    httsi e   the  curred    n  accordance  wnth  the  contract  prior  agreea  upon  in  tne  convraci. 
IfrivTverll  ^t^r^'  a^  which  each  of  the  ^  Commencement  of  commercial  production,  8.  The  Authority  may  reduce  the  percent- 
yearly   average   prices   at    which   each   of  the  relatlne  to  nrosDectine    ex-  age  of  proceeds  referred  to  In  subpagraph  7 
commodities  Is  traded  in  the  world   market  "^^i^^^^f  "-^^  orio^^Uo^    fo^^^e'rcTal  °^  the  respective  charge  or  sum  r^ed  to 
The    total    pavments   shall    be   calculated   so  ploration,    and    preparation   for    commercial  cubnaraeranh  4    whichever  Is  aoDroDrlate 
»o  tr.  «^.„,,.«  iv^ot  tviB  =,,rr,  of  reveniips  nftid  productloh.  Including  plant  and  equipment  ■"  suoparagrapn  *.  wnicnever  is  apprupriai*. 
as  to  en.sure  that  the  sum  of  re\enues  paid  »^                                    n  y                    it'  ^  which  It  Is  entitled  under  the  agreement, 
each  year  under  the  contract  corresponds  to  ^"^^  •  ^u                                  canltal  costs   le  ^^  order  to  encourage  the  Contractor  to  un- 

Ih^T/T^ch  've'IrTnderrhr^nrildmg  col^.' ^TlcZr^^^^e^i^  ^tl^n^Tt  ^n^  dertake    Joint    agreements    with    developing 

thorltv     each     vear     under     the     preceding  _,      .,                                   .      .                    ,  ,  coTintrie«!     increase    its    reinvestment    rates 

-                   .                                     r-  curred  after  commencement  of  commercial  counines.    increase    its    reinvrauneui    r»i*m, 

subparagraphs  production.    Including   propertv    plant     and  stimulate    the    transfer    of    technology    and 

In  the  event  the  Authority  determines  that  ^^inment  costs'   and    ^     ^    ■'   ^        '  support  other  priorities  established  by  the 

the  proceeds  of  the  Contractor  are  consist-  -IP  ^^^^^^  operating  costs.  I.e.,  the  coets  Authority.  The  Authority  may  draw  up  rules. 

ently     and     unjustlflably    lower    than     the  j^^^„^  ^^^  ^^  conSnencement  of  com-  regulations  and  procedures  to  this  effect. 

normal    proceeds    o     o  her    contr^tors    the  production  and  dlrecUy  attributable  Check  list 

Authorltv   mav   applv    this   subparagraph   In  ^            .  '^ .,             .       ,       __          '      .      v.   ,,  . 

lieu  of  the  provisions  of  subpaLgraph   (Iv) .  ^^  ProducUon  and  sales.  These  costs  shall  1^-  Articles  1-31  maintains  the  same  numert- 

(vli.    During  the  negotiations  of  the  con-  ^^^^de    wages,    salaries,    supples,    materials  cal  order. 

^       "        .        '^              iT  o,    V      ,  .v.!      A-^^^,  power,  transpiortatlon,  general  overhead  and  Oriainal  article 

tract   under   paragraph   8(a)    of  this   Annex  „j_.,  ',„„_  ».rr  ^yns^rMM  uti.k,»« 

the   Authority   shall    not   entertain   applica-  ^,'f^?^:"cTntractor  may  secure  a  return  ^- '"^'^^  — ^-                          ^^^ 

tlons    for    the   same    Area    and   category   of  on  unredeemed  capital  costi  In  each  account-         ^2 '81 

m  nerals  from  anv  other  applicant.  The  Au-  „,,,^  „.  „  ,^il,^„*„,^  ♦«  k-  ^^..^^  ,„x^^         33 " 

thoritv  mav  however  retam^ch  applications  ^^Pr;^„"  ^P^^/"^,^  ^,^^.^         34 33 

for  the  contingency  a  contract  Is  not  entered  ^^^.^  contract  (hereinafter  called  the    Te-         35 g^ 

into  under  paragraph  9(a) .  ^^^^>  Capital  costs  and  the  return  shaU  be         ^6 — -      M 

Approach  B  redeemed  from  the  proceeds  according  to  a  ]:                                                                             -q 

1.  The  financial  arrangements  referred  to  schedule  and  over  a  number  of  accounting  gj 

In  paragraph  12  (b)    (3)  below  shall  Include  periods  as  agreed  upon  In  the  contract.  "                                                                       ^ 

such   matters  as  the  form  of  guarantee  to  (Iv)    The  current  operating  costs  shall  be             ^ 

be  made  by  the  Contractor,  the  Initial  fee  to  deductible    In    any    accounting   jieriod    as    a  *                                                                            __ 

be  paid  by  the  Contractor  and.  .  .  first   deduction   from   the   proceeds   In    that  „„ 

2    In   drawing   up   the   financial   arrange-  accounting  period.  gj, 

ments.  the  Authority  shall  be  gt^lded  by  the  (v)  where  the  proceeds  are  insufficient  for  ^g                       1  'II'IIIIIllllIlIIIIII   »41 

following  principles:  the  Contractor  to  redeem  the  total  amount  ^                                                                          42 

(a)  To  ensure  optimum  revenues  for  the  owing  to  him  under  subparagraphs  6(111)  and  ^,j'  ^ 
Authority  from  the  exploration  and  explolta-  (iv)  above  the  shortfall  shall  be  redeemed  ^g  ^ 
tlon  of  resources  of  the  Area;  from  the  proceeds  as  a  final  deduction  ac-  .„                                                                          45 

(b)  To  provide  the  financial  Incentives  cording  to  a  schedule  and  over  a  nimiber  of  ^  y"'^  lllllll".  46 
where  necessary  to  attract  the  required  In-  subsequent    accounting    periods    as    agreed  gj         "IIIIIII"IIIIIIiriIIIIIlIIII     47 

vestments  and  technology  Into  the  explora-  upon  In  the  contract.                                                      jg         I.."" '. 48 

tion    and    exploitation    of    resources    of    the  (vl)  The  proceeds  from  the  disposal  of  any         53II.I I 49 

Area;  capital    assets   purchased   ptirsuant   to   sub-         54 50 

(c)  To  ensure  equality  of  treatment  and  paragraph  4  (1)   (a)  above,  either  during  the         55... 51 

comparable  financial  obligations  on  the  part  period  of  the  contract  or  at  Its  termination,          5^ 53 

of  all  SUtes  and  other  entitles  which  obtain  will  first  be  applied  to  redeeming  any  un-         57       53 

contracts.  redeemed  capital  costs  and  return,  and  the         53       54 

3-  The    Authoritv    shall    appoint    auditors  remainder  shall  be  treated  as  proceeds  to  be         59I-IIIIIIIIIII-IIIIIIIIIIIII-II 68 

who.  in  accordance  with  the  contract,  shall  distributed  in  accordance  with  subparagraph         gO .- - 66 

have    access     to    a    Contractor's    financial  '  ''^^  below.                                                                    gj ev 

records  and  books  related  to  performance  of  7.    (1)    The  proceeds  shall  be  apportioned         62 68 

the  contract,  including  sales  agreements,  all  between   the  Authority  and  the  Contractor          $3 73 

contracts  with  outside  groups  for  consulting  according  to  fixed  or  progreeslve  percentages  , 

programmes,  patent  rovaltles,  eto.  a*  they  are  agreed  upon  in  the  contract  and  '  ^^• 

4    (1)    During   the   course   of   negotiations  In  accordance  with  the  following  procedures:  The    following    articlea    in    the    original 

for  a  contract,  the  Authority  may  request  an  (a)   Where  the  proceeds  are  lees  than  the  text  have  been  del»ted:  34,  37,  40.  41,  62.  64, 

applicant  to  submit  a  proposed  schedule  to  current   operating   ooets   and   the  scheduled  65.  66,  69,  70,  71,  72,  74.  and  76. 
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CONFERENCE   REPORT   ON   SENATE  (1)  the  recommended  level  of  Federal  reve-  Sec  3  The  Congress  hereby  determines  and 

CON'CURRENT  RESOLUTION  109  t^v^cs  is  $362,500,000,000.  and  the  amount  by  declares.  In  the  manner  provided  In  section 

^  which  the  aggregate  level  of  Federal  revenues  310(a)    of  the  Congressional  Budget  Act  of 

Mr.   ADAMS   submitted   the   following  should  be  decreased  U  $15,300.000.000;  1974.  that  for  the  transition  quarter  begin- 

conference  report  and  statement  on  the  (2)    the    appropriate    level    of    total    new  nlng  on  July  1.  1976 — 

concurrent  resolution  (S.  Con.  Res.  109)  budget  authority  is  $454j200.0OO.0OO;  (l)     the    recommended    level    of    Federal 

setting   forth   the   congressional   budget  (3)    the  appropriate  level  of  total  budget  revenues  Is  $86,000,000,000; 

for  the  United  States  Government  for  outlays  is  $413.300.000.000;  (2)    the    appropriate   level    of   total    new 

the  fiscal   vear    1977    (and   revising   the  (4)  the  amount  of  the  deficit  in  the  budget  budget  authority  is  $96.300.000  000: 

congressional  budget  for  the  transition  which  I3  appropriate  in  the  light  of  economic  J^,ll\l  ^f^^^"^  ^''  °'  '*'^'  ''"''»«'* 

r„,ott«,.  K«.,T(r,r.4r,cr  Tiiiw  1    1  Q7fi  1  •  Conditions  and  all  other  relevant  factors  is  ouiiajs  is  «i(;.i..i!iKJ.uoo,ooo, 

quarter  beginning  July  1.  1976*  .  $60.800.000.000;  and  (4)  the  amount  of  the  deficit  in  the  budget 

CoNFEREa^CE  REPORT  ( H.  REST.  No.  94-1008)  (5)    the   appropriate   level   of   the   public  which  Is  appropriate  In  the  light  of  economic 

The  committee  of  conlerence  on  the  dls-  d«bt  Is  $713,100,000,000.  and  the  amount  by  ^"^"l'""^  f^^^*  ^il^."''^"  relevant  factors  is 

agreeUig   votes   of   the   two   Houses   on   the  which  the  temporary  statutory  limit  on  such  «ie.JOO,ooo.ooo,  and 

amendment  of  the  House  to  the  concurrent  debt  should  accordingly   be   Increased    (over  (5)  the  appropriate  level  of  the  public  debt 

resolution   (S    Con    Res    109)    setting  forth  amounts   specified    hi   section   3(6)    for   the  Is  $647,200,(KX),000  and  the  amoimt  by  Which 

the    congressional    budget    for    the    United  transition  quarter)  Is  $65,900,000,000.  the  temporary  statutory  limit  on  such  debt 

States  Government  for  the  fiscal  year  1977  Sec.  2.  Based  on  allocations  of  the  appro-  should  accordingly  be  Increased  Is  $20,200,- 

(and  revising  the  congressional  budget  for  Pr^ate  level   of   total  new   budget   authority  000.000. 

the    transition    quarter    begUiiUng    July    1.  ^'^  o^  ^^^^  budget  outlays  as  set  forth  in  budget  accrecatis 

1976)    having  met.  after  full  and  free  con-  Paragraphs  (2)   and  (3)  of  the  first  section  Revenues.  The  House  resolution  provided 

ference    have  been  unable  to  agree.  °^  ^^'  resolution,  the  Congress  hereby  deter-  for  Federal  revenues  in  the  amount  of  $363.- 

Brock  Adams.  mines  and  declares  pursuant  to  sectlca  301  ooo  bUUon;  and  to  achieve  that  level  it  pro- 

Thomas  P  O'Neill,  Jr.  (a)(2)    of  the  Congressional  Budget  Act  of  vlded  that  revenues  should  be  decreased  by 

Jim  Wright.  ^^"^^  ^^^^-  ^°^  *^«  ^^^^  y^"'  beginning  on  $i4.800  bUUon.   The  Senate  resolution  pro- 

Thomas  L  Ashley.  October  1.  1973.  the  appropriate  level  of  new  vlded  for  Federal  revenues  In  the  amount  of 

James  G.  O'Hara,  budget  authority  and  the  estimated  budget  $362.4   billion;   and   to  achieve  that  level  It 

Robert  L  Leccett.  outlays  for  each  major  functional  category  provided  that  revenues  should  be  decreased 

Parren  J.  MrrcHELL.  *"  ^  follows:  by  $15.3  blUlon. 

Omar  Burleson.  (1)   National  Defense  (050) :  The    conference    substitute    provides    for 

Butler  Derrick,  (A)   New   budget   authority.  $112,600,000,-  Federal   revenues   In   the   amount   of   $362.5 

Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  House.  000.  bUllon;  and  to  achieve  that  level  It  provides 

Edmund  S.  MusKiE.  (B)    Outlays.  $100,800,000,000.  tbat  revenues  should  be  decreased  by  $16.3 

Warren  G.  Macnuson,  (2)   International  Affairs  (150):  bUllon.  This  revenue  level  does  not  assume 

Frank  E.  Moss.  (A)   New  budget  authority,  $9,100,000,000.  Increased    unemployment    insurance    taxes. 

W.  F.  Mondale.  (B)    Outlays,  $16,600,000,000.  but  does  not  preclude  enactment  by  the  Con- 

Ernest  F.  Hollincs.  (3)    General  Science,  Space,  and  Technol-  gress  of  a  possible  Increase  in  the  uuemploy- 

Alan  Cranston,  ogy  (250)  :  ment  Insurance  tax  rate,  which  would  result 

Henry  Bellmon,  (A)   New  budget  authorltv.  $4.600  000  000  ^'^  *"  Increase  In  revenues  during  the  fiscal 

J.  Glenn  Beall.  Jr  .  (B)   Outlaj-s,  $4.500  000  000  >'e*r-  "^^  conference  subsUtute  assumes,  as 

Pete  V.  Domenici.  (4)   Natural  Resources,'  Environment    and  '^^^  ^^^^  Houses,  realization  of  a  net  $2  bU- 

Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  Seruite.  Energy  (300)  •  '^'^  increase  in  revenue  through  tax  reform. 

JOINT    EXPLANATORY     STATEMENT    O.    THX  \^\    IZZV^Z^'S'^''" •"^•'^''^-  P^oTd^^or"l;S'Lw'?udTet  ^uKt "  ^ 

COMMITTEE  OF  CONFERENCE  Jg^'  Agriculture  (35o')  ^^«  amount  of  $454,071  billion.  The  Senate 
The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  House  ^^^^  New  budget  authorltv  $2  300  000  000  resolution  provided  for  new  budget  author- 
and  the  Senate  at  the  conference  on  the  dls-  ^^.  outlays  $2  000  (KX)  000 ity  in  the  amount  of  $454.9  billion.  The  con- 
agreeing  votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the  ^g.  Commerce  and  Transportation  (400)-  Terence  substitute  provides  for  total  new 
amendment  of  the  House  to  the  concurrent  ^J^y  jjg^  budget  authority  $18,200  (XX)  000  budget  authority  in  the  amount  of  $454.2 
resolution    (S.  Con.  Res.   109)    setting  forth  (B)   Outlays,  $17,700,000,000.            "       '  billion. 

the    congressional    budget    for    the    United  (7^   Community    and    Regional    Develop-  OixtZays.  The  House  resolution  provided  for 

States  Government  for  the  fiscal  year  1977  ment  (450)  :  total  outlays  in  the  amount  of  $415  436  bll- 

(and  revising  the  congressional   budget  for  ^f^•^    ^^^  budget  authority.  $7,400,000,000.  Uon.  The  Senate  resolution  provided  :or  out- 

the    transition    quarter    beginning    July    1,  (B)    Outlays.  $7,800,000,000.'       '       '       '  lays  In  the  amount  of  $412  6  billion.  The  con- 

1976).  report  that  the  conferees  have  been  (g)   Fxlucatlon.  Training,  Employment  and  ference  substltut*  provides  for  total  outlays 

unable  to  agree.  This  Is  a  technical  disagree-  social  Services  (500)  :                                     '  in  t-he  amount  of  $413.3  bUllon. 

ment.  necessitated  by  the  fact  that  In  three  ,a)   New  budget  authority,  $24,600,000,000.  Deficit.  The  House  resolution  provided  for 

instances  the  substitute  language  agreed  to  (q)   Outlays,  $23,000,000,000.  a  budget  deficit  In  the  amount  of  $52,436  bll- 

by  the  conferees  Includes  figures  which  (for  ,9,    Health    (550)  Uon.   The  Senate  resolution  provided  for  a 

purely  technical  reasons)   would  fall  outside  (A)    New  budget  authority.  $39,300,000,000.  deficit  In  the  amount  of  $50.2   billion.  The 

the    permissible    range    between    the    cor-  (g)    Outlays,  $37,900,000,000.  conference  substitute  provides  fur  a  budt;et 

responding  House  and  Senate  provisions.  (lO)   income  Security  (600) :  deficit  in  the  amount  of  $50.8  bUllon. 

mil^i^r'^nthe'pa^fof^rS^wrofier  oo^^'   ^^^   ''"'^^^   -^^-"^-   «^^^.000.-  Public  f.c.t.  The  House  resolution  provided 

^.'^T\iT^T.i.\i?z'\T^':^:^  ^«>  ^"^^-  .139.300,000.000.  ^^^^^i^o:^!.''^':^-^ 

in    the    House    amendment    to    the    Senate-  (U)    Veterans  Benefits  and  Services  (700) :  level  of  S7115  billion    The  conferpnce  sub- 
passed    resolution    with    an   amendment    (In  (A)    New  budeet  authorltv   «20  1 00  000  noo  .Tf  .              .'^   ounoa.    ine  conlerence  suD- 
TviA  notiiro  .^f  o  ciih.cHfi,t»>  r.rvnoi<!tin<»  r.f  t>i«  '   f!               B "^  auinoniy.  ^..jo.ioo.ooo.OOO.  sUtutc   pTovldes   lor  a   pubUc   debt    evel  of 
the  nature  of  a  substitute)  consisting  of  the  (  B)    Outlays,  $19,500,000,000.  S71-?  1  billion 
language  agreed  to  In  conference,  and  that  ,12,   Law  Enforcement  and  Justice  (760): 

upon  the  adoption  of  such  amendment   In  ,a)   New  budget  authorltv.  $3  400  000  000  economic  objectives  anp  assumptions 
the  Senate  the  managers  on  the  part  of  the  (B)   Outlays.  $3,500,000,000                       "  Tbe  fiscal  policy  contained  In  the  confer- 
House  will  offer  a  motion  In  the  House  to  (13)   General  Goveriiment  (800)-  ^'^^^  substitute,  in  conjunction  with  a  sup- 
concur  therein.  (A)   New  budget  authority.  $3,600,000,000.  portlve    monetary     policy,     is    designed    to 

The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  House  and  (B)   Outlays,  $3,600,000,000.                      '  produce  a  6  percent  rate  uf  increa.'.e  in  total 

the  Senate  submit  the  following  Joint  state-  (14)    Revenue  Sharing   and   General   Pur-  output  (Gross  National  Product  adjusted  for 

ment   In   explanation   of   the   action   agreed  pose  Fl.scal  AssLstance  (850):  Inflation).  The  economic  assumptions  undcr- 

upon  by  the  managers:  (A)   New  budget  authority,  $7,350,000,000.  iT^Qg  the  revenue  and  spending  targets  con- 

The   substitute    language   which   Is   to   be  (B)    Outlays.  $7,350,000,000  talned   In   the  conference  substitute  are  as 

offered  as  described  above  (and  which  should  (15)    Interest  (900)  :  foUows: 

be  considered  the  language  of  the  concur-  (A)   New  budget  authority,  $40,400,000,000.  [Calendar  years;  doUars  In  bUllons] 

rent  resolution  as  recommended  in  the  con-  (B)   Outlays,  $40,400,000,000.  Item:                                                 1976        1977 

ference  report  for  purposes  of  section  302(a)  (16)   Allowances:  Gross  national  product- 

of  the  Congressional  Budget  Act  of  1974) —  (A)   New  budget  authority.  $2,850,000,000.  Current  dollars                     $1   6h5     $1  885 

hereinafter  In  this  statement  referred  to  as  (B)   Outlays,  $1,150,000,000.  Constant     (1972)"doi- 

the  "conference  substitute" — is  as   follows;  (17)   Undistributed      Offsetting     Receipts                 larg $1,262     $1.  338 

That  the  Congress  hereby  determines  and  (950):  Incomes: 

declares,  pursuant  to  section  301(a)   of  the  (A)   New  budget  authority,  —$17,400,000.-             Personal  income $1,382     $1,642 

Congressional  Budget  Act  of  1974.  that  for  000.                                                                                            Wages  and  salaries $893         $995 

the  fiscal  year  beginning  on  October  1.1976 —  (B)   Outlays.  -$17,400,000,000.                                     Corporate   profits $163         $183 
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Unemployment  rate:  treatment  for  presently  off-budget  agencies  which  can  be  realized  through   changes  to 

Calendar    year    average  *"<^  programs  required  by  section  606  of  the  achieve  equity  and  efficiency  In  the  supple- 

(percent)    7.4           6.6  Budget  Act.  mental  security  Income.  Social  Security,  aid 

End  of  year  (percent)                7  0           6  0  Community    and     Regional     Development  to    families    with    dependent    children    and 

n  r>«.rr,pr      PTir-P      Tnripr  (4S0).  The  House  resolution  provided  budget  ^ckx^  stamp  programs,  and  through  ellmln*- 

i^Vr^nti                                       fl  o           >i  S  authorltv   of   $6,500    biUlon   and    outlays  of  ^lon  of  the  so-oailed  -one  percent  ItlclEer"  In 

tpercenij    o.  u          o.o  ^g  joo    billion.    The    Senate   resolution   pro-  Federal  employee  retirement  programs 

Interest     rate.      3-month  vlded   budget   authority  of  $7.4  bllUon   and  Veterans  Benefits  and  Services  (700).  The 

Treasury      bills      (per-  outlays  of  $7.8  bUllon.  House  resolution  provided  budget  authority 

cent)    - 5.3          5.8  The  conference  substitute  provides  budget  of  $20  469  binion  and  outlays  of  $19,976  bU- 

functional  catecorits  authority  of  $7.4  billion  and  outlays  of  $7.8  -^o^-  '^e  Senate  resolution  provided  budget 

u  f  ^„   ,  nz,*„^.-  /ninv    on,-.  w^„e«  r»coi„  'JUllon.   The  conference   substitute   provides  authority    of    $20.0    blUlon    and    outlays    of 

tl  n  SdS  Tudclf  autJJ'U?  o'  $m  So  amounts  over   the  House   resolution   which,  J19.3  bUUon. 

t>mion  and  outlays  of  $100.60o'  bUllon.  The  |^   combination   with   other   funds   provided  The  conference  substitute  provides  budget 

senate  resolution  provided  budpet  authority  ^   ^^^   •'^''T^°'=^"   function,   would   provide  authorUy    of    $20.1    billion    and    outlays    of 

of  $113  ObUlion  and  outlays  of  $100.9  billion,  ^o""  '^'^  acce  erated  public  works  program,  a  $19.5    buhon.    The    substitute    provides    for 

countPT-cvcUcal  assistance  program,  or  such  cost-of-lulng    Increases    for    pension,    com- 

The  conference  subsUtute  provides  budget  otber  Job  stimulus  programs  that  the  Con-  peasation.    and    readjustment    benefits    and 

authority   of   $112.5   bUUon   and   outlays   of  gress  mav  enact.  reduced  amounts  from  the  House  resoluUon 

$100.8  billion.  The  coiiferer.ce  substitute  ^^^  E^^,^,^^      Training.     Employment,     and  for  new  Initiatives. 

i^L^rat^e    eZomll^rooS  bv    the  -'^''"^  ^^^""^^^   (505).  The  Hou^  resolution  Lau:  Enforcement  and  Justice   (750).  The 

fdm InStrat ion  'oToth  r   sKgs    ne^U^^  P^°^-^<^-^    '^"^Bet    authority    of    $24,617    bU-  House  resolution  provided  budget  aut!horlty 

to  remairwlthln  the4  tarK^^^^^        necessary  ,j^^  ^^^^  outlays  of  $23,004  blUlon.  The  Sen-  of  $3,400  bUiion  and  outlays  of  $3,600  bUllon. 

ate  resolution  provided  budget  authorltv  of  The  Senate  resolution  provided  budget  au- 

International    Affairs     {laO).    The    House  $22.4  billion  and  outlays  of  $21.2  blUlon.  The  thority   of   $3.3   bUllon  and   outlays  of  $3  4 

resolution    provided    budget    authority    of  conference   substitute   provides    budget   au-  bUilon.   The  conference  substitute  provides 

$9,200  billion  and  outlays  of  $6,600  billion,  thorltv  of  $24.6  bllUon  and  outlaj-s  of  $23.0  budget  authorltv  of  $3.4  bUUon  and  outlavB 

The  Senate  resolution  provided  budget  au-  bUUon.    The    conferees    point    out   that    the  of  $3.5  billion. 

thority   of  $9.1    bUllon   and   outlays   of   $7  0  Allowances     function     contains     additional  ^e^al    Government    iSOO).    The    House 

D»"ion.  amount.-;  that  can  be  used  for  public  service  resolution    provided     budget    authority    of 

The  conference  substitute  provides  budget  employment  programs  $3,497  billion  and  outlavs  of  $3,470  blUion. 

authority  of  $9.1  billion  and  outlays  of  $6  6  Health    (550).  The  House  resolution  pro-  The  Senate  amendment  provided  budget  au- 

'''^"°'^-  vlded  budget  authority  of  $39,250  bUUon  and  thority  of  $3.7  blUlon  and  outlays  of  $3.6  bU- 

Gencral    Science,    Space,   and    Technology  outlays  of  $38,200  billion.  The  .Senate  resolu-  non.    The    conference    substitute    provides 

(250).  The  House  resolution  provided  budget  tion  provided  budget  authority  of  $40.4  bU-  budget  authorltv  of  $3  6  blUlon  and  outlavs 

authority    of    $4,600    billion    and   outlays   of  lion  and  outlays  of  $37.6  billion.  The  con-  of  $3  5  blUlon 

$4  500   blUlon.   the   same    amounts   provided  ference  substitute  provides  budget  authority  '       '               ci,   w              ^    r-           j     d 

la    the    senate    reeolutl.m     The    conference  of  $39.3  billion  and  outlays  of  $37.9  bUUon.  Revenue    Sharing    and    General    Purpo^ 

substitute  provides  budget  authority  of  $4.6  The  conference  substitute  assumes  that :  ^.^I'^iif^,^^!!!  S„^'  ^^"^^^^^^ 

billion  and  outlavs  of  $4.5  blUlon.  /i^n^     »        ♦v,^*     ,       w  w.          .     .  provided  budget  authority  of  $7,347  bUlion 

,.  ,       ,   o                   r     .               ,        ^   i;.^  *^>   Budget  authority  for  Medicare  Is  In-  and  ouUays  of  $7,351  bUUon.  The  Senate  r«- 

Natural  Resources.  Environment,  and  En-  eluded   at  the  House  estimate  of  $22.8  bll-  solution   4ovldL   budget   auA,T^t77f«7  3 

ergy    [300).   The  House   resolution   provided  uon-    outlavs  of  $214  blUlon  are  S450  mil-  ^°^""°^   provided   budget   authority  of  $7.3 

budget  authority  of  $14,800  billion  ind  out-  Jon  be^ow  Ihe  LS  ii  Jhe  Hoi!^e  rSo^ut^n.  ^^^^°^  ^l  ^""f'^  °'  fj"*  ^^^  •^^.^'^ 

lays  of   $15,703   bUlion.   The   Senate  resolu-  The  outlays  total  assumes  the  reduction  of  ^^^^^'^  substitute  provides  budget  authority 

tloa  provided  budget  authority  of  $18.0  bll-  jo.5  bllUon  from  the  House  estimate  under  °^  *'^-^  ^^°°  ^^^  outlays  of  $7.36  bUllon. 

lion  and  outlays  of  $15.6  bUUon  current  law  for  legislation  to  limit  the  In-  Interest  (,900).  The  House  reeoluUon  pro- 

Tlie  confe.'-ence  substitute  provides  budget  crease  In  costs  \mder  the  Medicare  program,  vlded  budget  authority  and  outlays  of  $41,400 
authority  of  $17.0  billion  and  outlays  of  The  outlay  total  also  assumes  $0.2  blUion  bUllon.  The  Senate  resolution  provided 
115.7  blUlon.  The  conference  substitute  as-  for  anticipated  legislation  which  could  pro-  budget  authority  and  outlays  of  H0.4  billion, 
sumes  additional  funding  for  the  EPA  Con-  vide  program  initiatives  for  Medicare  bene-  The  conference  sut»stltute  provides  budget 
structlon  Grant  program  over  the  amounts  flclarles.  authority  and  outlays  of  $40.4  blUlon,  re- 
assumed  in  the  House  resolution.  (2)   For  the  Medicaid  program,  the  House  fleeting    the    economic    assumptions    stated 

i4(7ncixlfurc    (350).   The   House   resolution  total  for  budget  authority  and  outlays  was  earUer.  The  conferees  consider  tlieee  aasump- 

provlded   budget  authority  of  $2J262  billion  $9.4   bUllon   and  the  Senate  total   was  $9.3  tlons  consistent  with  appropriate  monetary 

and    outlays   of   $2,029    bllUon.   The   Senate  billion.   The    conferees   agreed   to  a   budget  poUcy  and  debt  management. 

res.jiUtlon  provided  budget  authorltv  of  $2.3  authority   and   outlay   level   of   $9.3   blUlon.  .,,'                 --.    n                 ,   -.             ^^  ^ 

billion  and  outlays  of  $1.9  bUUon.  "  The  reduction  from  the  current  law  estimate  ,  AZlo«,ancM.  TTie  Hou^ereeo  utlon  provided 

The  conference  substitute  provides  budget  o^  *»e  bUllon  would  be  derived  through  leg-  f^^)  t^^^L°or.^'^^r^luUan 

authorltv  of  $2  3  bllUon  and  outlavs  of  M  0  Islation   Umltlng  the   Increase  In   costs  for  ^^^^  °^  *2.960  bUUon.  The  Senate  resolution 

bmfon  The  stibstS°L,SJ^  Medicaid   and^ther   improvements   In  pro-  provided  bud^t  authority  of  $0.6  bEllon  and 

et  authority   for  agricultural   research  than  e^^  efficiency.  outlays  of  $0.7  bUUon. 

contained  in  the  House  resolution.  (3)  For  all   health   programs  other   than  The  conference  substitute  provides  budget 

Commerce  and  Transportation  (400)    The  MecUcare  and  Medicaid,  the  conferees  agreed  authority    of    $2.86    blUlon    and    outlays    of 

House  reiolutlon  provided  budget  authority  ^  budget  authority  of  $7.2  blUlon  and  out-  $1.15   bUllon.   These   amounts   Include  $2  06 

of  $19  910  bUUon  and  outlays  of  $17  740  bU-  ^5"*  totaling  $7J  bllUon  for  these  programs.  bUUon  in  budget  authority  and  $360  mliUon 

lion.  The  Senate  resolution  provided  budget  "^^^    *o^^    provide    higher    amounts    for  m   outlays   which   Is  reserved  only   for  Jobs 

authority  of  $16.1  bUllon  and  outlays  of  $18.6  discretionary  programs  than  assumed  in  the  programs.  Including  accelerated  pubUc  works. 

biUion.  The  conference  substitute  provides  H°^^^  resolution.  counter -cycUcal    assistance,    public    service 

budget  authority  of  $18.2  bUllon  and  out-  Income  Security  (600) .  The  House  resolu-  employment,    small    business    assistance     or 

lays  o'  «;17  7  blUlon  ''^'^  provided  budget  authority  of  $156,764  such  other  temporary  Job  stimulus  programs 

"The  conference  substitute  assumes  $3  bU-  ^^"°°  and  outlays  of  $139,228  bUU on.  The  that  the  Congress  may  enact.  The  balance  of 

Uon  to  budget  authority  for  GNMA  mortgage  ^^^  resolution  provided  $163.7  bUUon  In  the  funds  In  this  function  covers  amounts 

purchases  in  fiscal  year  1977.  a  reduction  of  budget  authority  and  $140.1  blUlon  In  out-  requested  by  the  President  for  pay  Increases 

$2   billion    from   the  House   resolution,   and  l^ys-    Tb«    conference    substitute    provides  for  clvlUan  agencies  pending  congressional 

increases  In  budget  authorltv  for  transporta-  budget  authority  of  $168.9  blUlon  and  out-  review  of  a  definitive  pay  proposal  to  be  sub- 

tlon  programs  over  the  a.-nounts  in  the  House  1^5^  °^  »139-3  bUUon.  mltted  by  the  President  later  this  year. 

resolution.  The  conference  substitute  provides  $2  bU-  Undistributed    Offsetting    Receipts     {950). 

The    conferees    did    not  Include    the    fuU  ^°^  ^  budget  authority  for  subsidized  hous-  The   House   resolution  provided   budget   au- 

amount  for  the  fiscal  vear  1977  Postal  Serv-  ^^  °^^^  ^^  amounts  In  the  House  reaolu-  thority  of  — $16,926  bUUon   and   outlays  of 

ice  deficit  as  assumed'ln  the  Senate  resolu-  "on.  —$16,925  bUllon.  The  Senate  resolution  pro- 

tion.    The    managers    concluded    that    they  The  conference  substitute  also  assumes  en-  vlded  budget  authority  of — $17.4  bUllon  and 

should  not  now  decide  the  question  of  on-  actment  of  legislation  causing  net  reductions  outlays    of    — $17.4    bilUon.    The    conference 

budget  status  for  the  Postal  Service  deficit  compared  to  current  law  of  $0.4  bUUon  in  substitute    provides    budget    authority    and 

In   light   of   the  ongoing  studies  of   budget  budget  authority  and  $0.6  billion  In  outlays,  outlays  of  — 517.4  blUion. 
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CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD  — HOUSE 

FUNCTIONAL  TOTALS 
|ln  mitlion]  ol  do<lars| 


May 


1976 


Fiscal  yMr  1977  bwl|al  authority 


Fitcal  yMr  1977  Outiay) 


Fmictioa 


050     Ndt'Ofidl  lelense 

IbO     IntBinatiunai  atfairj 

250    General  scienca,  spac«,  and  technology 

300  Kjtural  resources,  environment,  and  energy......... 

350    Agnculture 

400    Commerce  and  transportation 

450    Community  and  Regional  development 

500  Education,  training,  employment  and  social  servicu.., 

550  Health 

600     Income  security 

700    Veteians  benefits  and  services . 

750    Law  enforcement  and  justice 

800    General  government 

850  Revenue  sharing  and  general  purpose  fiscal  assistance 

900    Interest 

Allowances ...... 

950    Undistributed  offsetting  receipts 

Total 


Senate 

House 

Confertnc* 

Senate 

House 

Conference 

113,000 

112.000 

112,500 

100,900 

100,600 

100,  8«- 

9,100 

9,200 

9,100 

7,000 

6,500 

6,fHiC 

4.600 

4,600 

4,600 

4,500 

4,500 

4,  S(B 

18,000 

14.800 

17.000 

15.600 

IS,  703 

15,  7ut' 

2.300 

2,262 

2,300 

1.900 

2,029 

2,0OCi 

16.100 

19,  910 

18,200 

18.600 

17,740 

17,  ?» 

7.400 

6.500 

7,400 

7.800 

6.200 

7,800 

22,400 

24,  617 

24,600 

21.200 

23,004 

23.000 

40,400 

39,250 

39,300 

37,600 

38,200 

37.900 

163,  700 

156,764 

158.900 

140.100 

139,228 

139.  JCXi 

20,000 

20.  459 

20.100 

19,300 

19.  975 

19,  VXi 

3,300 

3.400 

3,400 

3,400 

3.500 

3,  bOC 

3,700 

3.497 

3.600 

3,600 

3,470 

3.500 

7,300 

7,347 

7,350 

7,400 

7,351 

7,3b(i 

40,400 

41,400 

40,400 

40,400 

41,400 

4:  4:«j 

600 

4,900 

2,850 

700 

2,960 

■     1  '^ ,  1 

-17,400 

-16,925 

-17,400 

-17.400 

-16,925 

-i:,<;rj 

454,900 


454.017 


454,200 


412.600 


415, 435 


413,3a 


CONGRESSIONAL    BUDGET    TOR    THE    TRANSITION 
QXTASTBt 

The  second  budget  resolution  for  fiscal 
year  1976.  adopted  by  the  Congress  last 
December,  established  aggregate  targets  for 
spending,  revenues,  deficit,  and  debt  for  the 
Transition  Quarter,  which  occurs  between 
July  1  and  September  30.  1076.  As  set  forth 
In  the  Statement  of  Managers  accomjjanylng 
the  Conference  Report  accompanying  that 
resolution,  the  Transition  Quarter  targets 
(1)  were  Intended  to  have  the  same  pui^wse 
and  effect  as  targets  established  In  a  first 
budget  resolution,  and  (11)  would  be  estab- 
lished as  ceilings,  with  such  revisions  as 
necessary,  as  part  of  either  a  third  budget 


resolution  or  the  first  budget  resolution  for 
fiscal  year  1977. 

The  aggregate  figures  for  the  transition 
quarter  contained  in  the  conference  substi- 
tute (iro,  \r.  effect,  a  second  budget  resolution 
I.  r  tif  rh.i^itlon  quarter.  Details  of  those 
aggr^'  '■'■  n^'ures  by  function  are  not  In- 
clude.; •;.'•  conference  substitute,  consis- 
tent with  the  approach  taken  In  the  budget 
resolutions  for  1976. 

The  Senate  resolution  provided  budget  au- 
thority of  $96.8  bllUon,  outlays  of  •102.2  bil- 
lion, revenues  of  986.0  billion,  deficit  of  $16  2 
billion,  and  public  detrt  of  $046.2  billion  Tlie 
House  resolution  provided  budget  authority 
of   $86.3    billion,   outlays   of   $101,2    billion. 


revenues  of  $86  0  blUlon.  deficit  of  $15.2  bu- 
llon,  and  public  debt  of  $946.2  biiiiuu 

The  conference  substitute  provides  budget 
authority  of  $96.3  blllloi.,  outlays  In  the 
amount  of  $102.2  billion,  revenues  of  ft86  0 
billion,  deficit  of  $16.2  blllljr..  and  puonc 
debt  .  :  »'",47  2  ;  •r.::><i. 

ALiOl  a:Iv..Ns    yii     MITic.F:     AriHiiRITY     AND    OtT- 
LATS    TO     HOl'SE     ANL     SK.NATT     (  D.MMHTEES 

Pursuant  to  sectior,  31 /2  of  the  I5udget  Act. 
the  conferees  make  '.hv  follDwlnK  estimated 
ullocatlon  of  the  appropriate  levels  of  t/jtai 
new  budget  authority  and  ti'tal  budget  out- 
lays f  r  {^  -h:  ;.r,i.r  1977  ainti.f.'  th.e  cormr.lt- 
teee     '.  the  re.sjie<.  tlve  Hoa.ses: 


ALLOCATION  OF  SPENDING  RESPONSIBILITY  TO  HOUSE  COMMITTEES  (SEC.  302) 
|ln  millions  of  dollars] 


Budget 
authority 


Entitlt- 

ment 
Outlays    authority 


Agriculture  Committee „  336 

300    Natural  resources,  environment,  and  energy 122 

350    Agriculture 41 

450    Community  and  regional  development 137 

600    Income  security 0 

850    Revenue  sharing  and  general  purpose  (bcal  tnist- 

ance 37 

Appropriations  Committee 299,278 

050    National  defense 113,778 

150    International  aflaiis .  6,718 

250    General  science,  space,  and  technology 4,599 

300    Natural  resources,  environment  and  energy 18,932 

350    Agriculture 2.311 

400    Commeice  and  transportation 13.594 

450    Community  and  regional  development 7,217 

500    Education,  training,  employment,  and  social  services.  24,132 

550    Health 22,500 

600    Income  security ,  49,970 

700    Veterans  t>enefits  and  lervices 19,387 

750    Law  enforcement  and  justice 3,403 

800    General  goveinment 6,774 

850    Revenue  sharing  and  general  purpose  Ihicai  mist- 

ance 5, 170 

900     Interest 0 

Allowances 7J0 

Armed  Services  Committee —861 

050    National  defense -861 

400    Commeice  and  transportation ....... 

700    Veterans'  benefits  and  services ........ 

800    General  government 

Banking,  Currency  and  Housing  Committee 3, 124 

050    National  defense 0 

150    International  affairs . .  2.925 

400    Commeice  and  transportation 155 

450    Community  and  regional  development 27 

500    Education,  training,  employment,  and  social  services.  0 

550    Health 0 

600    Income  security . 6 

700    Veterans  benefrts .  0 

800    General  government .  4 

900    Interest.. | 


176 

114 

30 

<") 

-4  («) 

37  

276,735 

102,404 

7,142 

4,499 

16,794 

2,023 

19,294 

7,817 

22,528 

22.646 

37,826 

19,421 

3,510 

6.710 

3,361  

jg^  :::::::::: 

-860  28 

-860  28 

8  :::::::::: 

0) 

-1,427 

'I  :::::;:::; 

-1,464 

29 

7 

^\ ::;::::::: 

-9 

3 

s 


Budget 
authority 


Entitle 

me"! 

Outlays      authOMt)! 


District  of  Columbia  Committee 47 

450    Community  and  regional  development .. 

750    Law  enforcement..,. . .. .... 

850    Revenue  sharing........................... 

Education  and  Labor  Committee 

500    Educabon.  training,  employmtnt,  and  social  Mnricts. 
600     Income  security 

International  Relations  Committee 

050    NMionil  defense 

150    InlWMtiOMi  affairs 

400    Commerce  and  tranaportatlon 

600    Income  security 

Government  Operations  Committee... ...;.        8. 206 

800    General  government . 

850    Revenue  sharing 

House  Administration  Committee 

250    General  Science,  space,  and  technology 

500    Education,  training,  employment,  and  social  Mrvices. 
800    General  government. 

Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  Committee 

300    Natural  resources,  environment,  and  energy , 

450    Community  and  regional  development 

800    General  government , 

850    Revenue  sharing , 

Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce  Committee 

400  Commerce  and  transportation 13 

550  Health 2 

600  Income  security 3,884 

850  Revenue  sharing. ............  4 

Judiciary  Committee . ...  26 

300    Natural  resources (>1 

600    Income  security 3 


47 

40 

a" 
3 

«r 

S3 

5 
80 

17" 

1 
16 

0 

47 

3$ 

2 
49 

sT 

13 

2              P) 
3,841  

1 :.- 

It 


40 

40  .. 

27 

25  .. 

24 
3 

22  .. 
3  .. 

7, 107 

6,755  .. 

6, 916 

6  518 

81 

83  .. 

4 
106 

5  .. 

80  .. 

8.206 

10,017 

4,880 

1 
8,205 

1  .. 
10,016 

■"■4,886 

40 

4  .. 

35 

0)  -. 
4  .. 
0  .. 

-172 

258  .. 

-564 

-647 

241 

23$  .. 

2  .. 

149  .. 

2 

149 

, 

3,903 

3,857  .. 

May 


1976 
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t  ntltle- 

Budget  ment 

authority       Outlays      authority 


81 


>52 


750    Law  er(-rcement C  -6 

800    General  government- 23  23 

merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries  Committee 458  59 

150    International  affairs 2  2 

300     Natural  resources 105  93 

40C     f-ommerce  and  transportation 346  —40 

gW'     Revenue  sharing 4  4 

FGst  Ofl   f  and  Civil  Service  Committee 21,188  13,783 

05<;     Natic^al  >tense 0  0 

40C     CfiT  me' :  t  ,-d  transportation 5  5 

SbO    Health 0  -68 

600    Income  security 16,900  9,564 

800    General  government 4,283  4,283 

Allowances 0  0 

Public  Works  and  Transportation  Committee 

300    Natural  resources 

400    Commerce  and  transportation 

4'jO    Community  and  regional  development 

Science  and  Technology  Committee 

250    General  science 

300    Natural  resources .. 


S^ 


4,321 

1,007 

34 

«  193 

976 

-2 

'"^ 

33 

19 

18 

3 

3 

16 

15 

BkiOget 
authority 


Outlays 


Entitle- 
ment 

authorih 


Small  Business  Committee .. 

<S0     Cprnmunit.  and  'eflonal  development. 

Veterans  Affarjs  Committee 

700    Veterans  benefits 


1 


1 


1  225 


Ml  1,146 

601  »l  1*6 

Ways  and  Means  Committee 163.579      162.062  *65 


1.225 


500  Education,  trainin£    employment  and  social  services 

550  Healtn  

600  Income  secu'iti    

8OC1  General  government 

8b0  Revenue  sharing. 


48S 

II  gS8 
9'.    4(V 

t 

^^ 
900     InteresL ~ ............1.1.1^111^       tt  bW 


486 

2i   361 

9',  369 

t 

44  499 


240 


Joint  Corr.r^i'lee  or-  Atornr  !  "e'Ey. 


o 


o 


300    Natural  resources 

450    Commbnity  and  regional  development. 


0) 


(') 


Undistribute:  to  commirtees. 


2.060 


390 


251 


JC     '.eteidns  bene'rts  and  services 
Allowances 


0 

2,060 


0 

390 


251 


>  less  than  $500,000. 


^Assjmes  savings  through  modification  of  euisting  legislation. 
SENATE  COVH/ITIFF  ALLOCATIONS— PURSUANT  TO  SEC.  302(a)  OF  THE  CONGRESSIONAL  BUDGET  ACT 


Committee 


Appropriations 

Aeronautical  and  Space  Sciences 

Agriculture  and  Forestry 

Armed  Services , 

Banking,  Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs. 

Commerce , 

Diatrlct  of  Columbia 

Finanre  

Foreign  Relatio-5 

Qwtrnment  Operations 

IllMior  and  Insular  Affairs 

iwUdary 


SpMidiiicJiir 

isdiction 
Outlays 

Entitlement  programs 
that  require  appro- 
priations action  ' 

BudMt 

■othoilty 

Budget 
authority 

Outlays 

;'94  8 

272.2  . 

0^- 

-.8 
4 

i74^i 

t  9 
{:)  . 
,8 

c 

0 

0   4 

4.0 
1-0 

(!) 

(8.9) 
(8.4) 

(."2)' 

(8-5) 
(8.4) 

(.'2) 

176.4 

7! 

0) 

(3a  0) 
(.1) 

n?i 

9 

(i) 

ct^ 

Spending  jurisdiction 


Entitlement  programs 

that  require  app'c- 

priations  action  1 


ConiiaiUse 


Budget 
authonty 


Outlays 


Budget 
auttiontv 


Outtav! 


Post  Office  and  Civil  Service 

Public  Works 

Rules  and  Administration 

Veterans  Affairs    ..    .         

Joint  Committee  on  Atomic  Energy , 

Not  allocated  to  commiittees: 

Allowances  (primarily  temporary  job 
creating  programs) 

Offsetting  receipts 


19 
21.2 

4.0 
1^ 


2  0 

-61  1 


Total. 


454.2 


3.9  (II)  (2. 9i 

13.8  0)  (i> 

1.2  (.1)  C) 

.5 (i*.6) f'- f) 

(0 

.4 

-61.1  

413.3  (65.8)  (5&.5) 


iTiMM  ameiiiib  are  included  as  part  of  the  spenriing  jurlsiiction  of  the  Appropriations 
CommittM. 
)  less  than  {5,000,000. 

'  less  than  J50.000.0(X). 
'  Less  t^.^n  V35,000,00(J. 
'  .ess  ft  an  t20,0OC,CtO0. 


•  Less  than  W5.C«O.00a 
'  Less  than  J2S, 000,000. 
'  Less  than  1*0,000,000. 

Note    Details  may  not  jsa  tr  total:  glp  !     rocnding. 


Brock  Acaiis, 
TaoMAS  P.  0"STnJL.  Jr.. 
Jim  Wuqht, 
Thomas  L.  Ashutt, 
James  G.  0'Ha»a, 

ROBIXT    L.    LCOOZTT, 

Parrxn  J.  MrrcHJaj-. 
Omar  Burlkson, 

BtJTLEE  DeRHICX. 

Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  House. 

Edmund  S.  Mubkh, 

Warren  Q   Magntjbon, 

Prank  K.  Moss, 

W.  P.  'hiotroALX, 

Kritkst  p.  Hollikqs. 

Alaw  Cranston, 

Hknrt  Bklxjcon. 

J.  Ou:nk  Beaix.  Jr.. 

Pkte  V.  DoMrNici. 
Managera  on  the  Part  of  tht  Senate. 


Mr.  Satterfieli)  'at  the  request  of  Mr. 
O'NEILL',  for  today,  on  account  of  ill- 
ne^_s, 

Mr  Wylie  I  at  the  request  of  Mr.  De- 
viiie ' ,  on  account  of  death  in  family' 
(mother; . 

Mr.  Helstoski  tat  the  request  of  Mr. 
O'Neill*,  for  today,  on  account  of  offi- 
cial business. 

Mr.  Jeffords  <at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Rhodes  i  ,  for  today,  on  account  of  official 
business. 

Mr.  Pike  lat  the  request  of  Mr. 
O'Neill  i  for  Uxiay,  on  account  of  a 
death  m  the  family. 


ab- 


LEAVE  OF  ABSENCE 

By  unanimous  consent,  leave  of 
sence  was  granted  as  follows: 

Mr     Railsback    Vat    the    request    of 
Mr.  MicHXL) ,  for  ilpday.  on  account  of 

official  business 


SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
address  the  House,  following  the  legisla- 
tive program  and  any  special  orders 
heretofore  entered,  was  granted  to: 

Mr.  SiKEs,  for  60  minutes,  today  and 
to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks  and  to 
Include  extraneous  matter. 

•"The  following  Members    'at  the  re- 


quest of  Mr.  Prkssler  >  to  revise  and  ex- 
tend their  remarks  and  include  extrane- 
ous material:) 

Mr.  Miller  of  Ohio,  for  10  minutes, 
today. 

Mr  Jeffords,  for  20  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  YoiTNG  of  Alaska,  for  5  minutes, 
today. 

Mr.  Grassley,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Pattison  of  New  York>,  to 
re^'lse  and  extend  their  remarks,  and  to 
include  extraneous  matter; 

Mrs.  Meyner,  for  15  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Annhnzio.  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Gonzalez,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Alexander,  for  30  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Downey  of  New  York,  for  30  min- 
utes, today. 

Mr.  Reitss,  for  15  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Bttrke  of  Massachusetts,  for  5  min- 
utes, today. 

Mr.  Dominick  'V.  Daniels,  for  15  min- 
utes, today. 

Mr.  Eilberg,  for  15  mtnutes,  today. 

Mr.  Danhlson,  for  5  minutes,  today. 


i:U):]() 

Mr.  RooNEY.  for  15  miiiutes,  today. 
Mr.  Wolff,  for  5  minutes,  today. 
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EXTENSION    OF     REMARKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
revise  and  extend  remarks  was  granted 
to: 

Mr.  Anderson  of  California  to  extend 
his  remarks  in  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  just  prior  to  the  vote  on  the  Rich- 
mond amendment. 

Mr.  AiNDREWs  of  North  Carolina  to  ex- 
tend his  remarks  on  an  amendment  to 
be  offered  to  H.R.  12835.  Vocational  Edu- 
cation and  National  Institute  of  Educa- 
tion bill  to  be  considered  next  Tuesday. 
May  11,  1976,  and  to  extend  his  remarks. 

Mr.  SiKEs  to  extend  his  remarks  in  the 
Record  and  include  therein  extraneous 
material  notwithstandlnK  the  fact  that 
It  exceeds  two  pages  of  the  Record  and 
is  estimated  by  the  Public  Printer  to  cost 
$2,145 

Mr  O'Neill,  and  to  Include  extraneous 
material  during  the  colloquy  today  In  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  following  his 
own  remarks. 

Mr.  McCloskey  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter  notwithstanding  the  fact 
that  it  exceeds  six  pages  of  the  Con- 
gressional Record  and  is  estimated  by 
the  Public  Printer  to  cost  $5,720. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Pressler)  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter:) 

Mr.  Del  Clawson. 

Mr.  Jeffords. 

Mr.  Wiggins  in  three  instances. 

Mrs.  Holt. 

Mr.  YouNc  of  Alaska. 

Mr.  PlEix.' 

Mr.  McCloskby. 

Mr.  FiNDLEY. 

Mr.  Lent. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr  Pattison  of  New  York)  and 
to  include  extraneous  matter: ) 

Mr.  Edgar. 

Mr.  Eraser. 

Mr.  Gonzalez  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  Anderson  of  California  in  three 
Instances. 

Mr.  CoRfTAN  in  five  Instances. 

Ms.  Abzug  in  two  ln.stancea. 

Mr.  Waxman 

Mr.  Beard  of  Rhode  Island. 

Mrs.  Meyner. 

Mr.  Fisher. 

Mr.    McCORMACK. 

Mr.s   Keys. 

Mr.  Roe. 

Mr.  Bingham. 

Mr.  Lundine. 

Mrs.  Schroeder. 

Mr  Drinan. 

Mr  Wolff  In  10  Instances. 


SENATE     BILLS     AND     JOINT 
RESOLUTIONS  REFERRED 

A  bill  and  joint  re.'iolutlons  of  the  Sen- 
ate of  the  following  titles  were  taken 
from  the  Speaker's  table  and.  under  the 
rxile,  referred  as  follows: 

3  3t03  An  art  ^o  provide  for  Increased 
partlclpatlou  by  the  United  Stat«8  In  the 
Asian  Deveiupruent  F*und;  to  the  Coramlt- 
teo  on  Biiiirlnt;.  Currenry  and  Hoiislns?. 

8  J.  Res.  150   Joint  resolution  to  authortz© 


and  request  the  President  to  i.ssue  a  proc- 
lamation designating  July  4  of  each  year  as 
"Independence  Day":  to  the  Committee  on 
Post  Office  and  Civil   Service. 

S  J.  Res.  163.  Joint  resolution  to  authorize 
and  request  the  President  to  Issue  a  proc- 
lamation designating  the  week  beginning 
May  9.  1976.  as  "National  SmaU  Business 
Week";  to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and 
Civil  Service. 

S.J.  Res.  182.  Joint  resolution  to  authorize 
and  request  the  President  to  Issue  a  proc- 
lamation designating  the  period  of  ^^ay  9, 
1076.  through  May  15.  1976,  as  "Natloanl 
Horse  Week";  to  the  Committee  on  Post 
Office  and  Civil  Service 


ADJOURNMENT 


Mr.  PATTISON  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  move  that  the  House  do  now 
adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  accord- 
ingly (at  2  o'clock  and  50  minutes  p.m.), 
under  its  previous  order,  the  House  ad- 
journed until  Monday,  May  10.  1976.  at 
12  o'clock  noon. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS,  ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXIV,  executive 
communications  were  taken  from  the 
Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  follows: 

3213  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary 
for  Education,  Department  of  Health.  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare,  transmitting  the  annual 
report  of  the  Advisory  Council  on  Education 
Statistics  for  calendar  year  1975,  pursuant  to 
section  406(d)(1)  of  the  Education  Amend- 
ments of  1974,  to  the  Committee  on  Educa- 
tion and  labor. 

3214.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman.  Federal 
Deposit  Insurance  Corporation,  transmitting 
a  copy  of  the  Corporation's  report  to  the 
President  on  exemptions  of  individual  rec- 
ords from  the  provisions  of  the  Privacy  Act 
of  1974  during  calendar  year  1975;  to  the 
Committee  on  Government  Operations. 

3215.  A  letter  from  the  Administrator.  En- 
vironmental Protection  Agency,  transmitting 
the  annual  report  for  calendar  year  1976  on 
progress  in  the  prevention  and  control  of  air 
f>ollutlon,  pursuant  to  section  313  of  the 
Clean  Air  Act.  &n  amended;  to  the  Committee 
on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 

3216.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  General 
Counsel  for  International,  Conservation  and 
Resource  Development  Programs.  Federal 
Energy  Administration,  transmitting  notice 
of  meetings  related  to  the  International 
Energy  F*rogjam;  to  the  Committee  on  Inter- 
state and  Foreign  Commerce. 


REPORTS  OF  COMMI ITEKS  ON  PUB- 
LIC BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XIII.  reports  of 
committees  were  delivered  to  the  Clerk 
for  printing  and  reference  to  the  proper 
calendar,  as  follows: 

Mr.  HALEY:  Committee  on  Interior  and  In- 
sular Affairs.  H  R.  9719.  A  bUl  to  provide  lor 
certain  payments  to  be  made  to  State  or  local 
governments  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
based  upon  the  amount  of  certain  public 
lands  within  the  boundaries  of  such  State  or 
locality;  with  amendment  (Rept.  No.  94- 
1106).  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Wliole  Hou.se  on  the  StAte  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Alabama:  Committee  on 
Pi.tbllc  Works  and  Tran<:portat!on  HR.  9560. 
A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal  V,'at«r  Pollution 
Control  Act  to  provide  for  additional  author- 
izations, and  for  other  purposes;  with  amend- 
ment (Ropt.  No.  94-1107).  Referred  to  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State 
of  the  Union. 


Mr.  ADAMS;  Committee  of  conference. 
C^oaference  report  on  Senate  Concurrent  Res- 
olution 109  (Rept.  No  94-1108).  Ordered  to 
be  printed. 


PUBLIC    BILLS   AND   RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  5  of  rule  X  and  clause  4 
of  rule  XXII.  public  bills  and  resolutions 
were  introduced  and  severally  referred 
as  follows: 

By  Mr.  ANNUNZIO: 
H.R.  13830.  A  bUl  to  amend  title  XVIU  of 
the  Social  Security  Act  to  authorize  payment 
under  the  supplementary  medical  Insurance 
program  for  optometrlc   and  medical   vision 
care;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  BIAOGI : 
H.R.  13631.  A  bill  to  provide  for  relief  and 
rehabilitation    assistance    to    the   victims   of 
the    recent    earthqviakes    in    Italy,    and    for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Inter- 
national Relations 

By     Mr.     COHEN     (for     himself,     Mr. 
BuBKJt       of       Massachusetts,       Mr. 
Abonor,  Ms.  Abztjc.  Mr.  Addabbo,  Mr. 
Andcbson  of  California.  Mr.  Ander- 
son   of    IlUnoLs,    Mr.    Badillu,    Mr. 
Baldus.  Mr.  Bearu  of  Rhode  Island, 
Mr.    Bell.    Mr.    Bevill.    Mrs     Boews, 
Mr.   Bbodhead,   Mr.   Brown   of   Cali- 
fornia, Mr    Bdchanan,  Mr,   Carnxt. 
Mr.  Carr,  Mr.  Clevei  and,  Mr.  Conti. 
Mr.     CONTERS,    Mr.    Coughlin.    Mr. 
Davis,    Mr.    Downby    of    New    York, 
and  Mr.  Deinan)  : 
H.R     13632.   A   bUl   to  amend   the   Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1054  to  provide  income  tax 
incentives    for    the    modification    of    cc-taln 
facilities  and  vehicles  so  as  to  remove  a.'ch- 
Itectural    and    transportatlonal    barriers    to 
the   handicapped   and   elderly:    to   the   Com- 
mittee on  Wavs  and    Mearus 

By     Mr.     COHEN     (for     himself.     Mr. 
DT7NCAN   of  Tennevscc.  Mr.  En  .Brno, 
Mr.    Fascell,    Mr.    Fish,    Mr     Flood. 
Mr.  Ford  of  Tenne!?see,   Mr.   Fraseh, 
Mr      Gatdos,     Mr      Kindness,     Mr. 
Sarbanes,    Mr     Sarasin,    Mr.    Simon. 
Mr.     SoLARZ,     Mrs.     Spellman,     Mr. 
Oilman.  Mr    Gude,  Mr.   OtJTTR.  Mr. 
Harhincton.   Mrs.   Hecklkr  of  Mas- 
sachusetts.   Mr     HriNZ,    Mr.    Laco- 
MARsiNO,   Mr.  Leggett,   Mr.   LONO  of 
LouLslana,  and  Mr.  Rtan)  : 
H.R.   13C33.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1054  to  provide  Income  tax 
Incentives    for    the    modlflcatton    nf    certain 
facilities  and  vehicles  so  as  to  remove  archi- 
tectural    and    transportatlonal    barriers    to 
the   handicapped   and    elderly,    to   the   Com- 
mittee  on   Way.s   and   Mean.i 

By  Mr    COHEN    (for  himself.  Mr.  Mc- 
Clort.  Mr    MrCi.osKEY.  .Mr    McKik- 
NEY,    Mr.    Michel.    Mr.    Matsitnaqa, 
y.TK     Mink     Mr     Mitc-hei  u    of    Sex 
York,    Mr     MrrcHEi.L    of    Maryland. 
Mr    MiLi-EB  of  California,  Mr.  Moor- 
uead   .  f   California.   Mr.   Moore,  .Mr. 
MosHER,  Mr    OnFT,  Mr    O'Briin.  Mr. 
Otttncer.  Mr.  PrTSER,  Mr    PRESSLm, 
Mr    Rati.pback.    Mr.    PRrrcHARD,   Mr. 
Rangei    Mr   Rif-iiMoKD.  Mr   Rodino, 
Mr.  RoNOALlo,  and  Mr.  I*reyer  i 
H.R    l.?634.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  provide  Income  tax 
incentives    for   the    modification    of    certain 
facilities  and  vehicles  so  as  to  remove  archi- 
tectural and  transportatlonal  barriers  to  the 
handicapped  and  elderly;   to  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means 

By  Mr.  COHEN  (for  himself.  Mr. 
Rosenthal,  Mr  Royp\l,  Mr  Stokes. 
Mr  !=k-HErFH.  Mr.  Tayior  of  North 
Carolina,  Mr.  TRrEV.  Mr  Wal.<h, 
Mr.  Waxman,  Mr  Chables  H  Wil- 
son of  California,  Mr.  Chables  Wil- 
son of  Texas.  Mr.  Wibth.  Mr.  Wolff, 
Mr  Tatron,  Mr  YorNO  of  Florida, 
and  Mr.  Rob)  : 
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H.R  13635  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  provide  Income  tax 
Incentives  for  the  modification  of  certain 
facllltlee  and  vehicles  so  as  to  remove  archi- 
tectural and  transportatlonal  barriers  to  the 
handicapped  and  elderly;  to  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  CONYERS: 
H  R.  13636.  A  bill  to  amend  tlUe  I  (Law 
Enforcement  Assistance)  of  the  Omnibus 
Safe  Streets  and  Crime  Control  Act  of  1968. 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  ETLBERG: 
H  R.  13637.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Immigra- 
tion and  Nationality  Act  to  revise  the  pro- 
cedures for  the  admission  of  refugees,  and 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mrs,  FENWICK  (for  herself.  Mr. 
QrriE,  Mr.  McDonald  of  Georgia,  Mr. 
Simon.   Mr.    Bedell,    and   Mr.    Prit- 

CHABD)  : 

HR  13638.  A  bill  to  permit  the  enlist- 
ment of  Vietnamese  and  Cambodian  refugees 
into  the  Armed  Forces  of  the  United  States 
under  certain  circumstances;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Services. 

By    Mrs     FENWICK    (for    herself.    Mr. 
RoDi.No,    Mr.    RiNALDO,    Mr.    Thomp- 
sfiN.    Mr    Hughes,    Mr    Patten,   Mr. 
MiNisH,   Mr.   DoMiNicK   V.   Daniels, 
Mr.     Howard,     Mr      Helstoski,     Mr. 
MAGumE.   Mr.    Forsythe.   Mrs.   Met- 
NER.  Mr.  Roe.  and  Mr   Flobio)  : 
H  R     13639.    A    bill    to    amend    the   act   of 
September   18,    1964.   as   amended,   authoriz- 
ing the  jiddltlon  of  lands  to  MorrlFtown  Na- 
tional  Historical   Park   In   the  State  of  New 
Jersey,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

By    Mrs.    FENWICK    ( for    herself.    Mr. 
QuiE,  Mr.  McDonald  of  Georgia,  Mr. 
Simon.   Mr     Bedell,   Mr.    Prttchard, 
and  Ms.  Abztg)  : 
H  R.  13640    A  bill  to  authorize  the  chang- 
ing if  the  status  of  refugees  from  Indochina 
from  that  of  a  parolee  to  that  of  a  permanent 
resident  alien;  to  the  Committer  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 

By  Mr  FISHF>R 
H.R.  13641  A  bin  to  restore  to  Federal 
civilian  and  Postal  Service  employees  their 
rights  to  participate  voluntarily,  as  private 
citizen.*!.  In  the  political  processes  of  State 
and  IcKal  governments,  to  protect  such  em- 
ployees from  improper  fwUtlcal  solicitations, 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Post  OHice  and  Civil  Service. 

By   Mr.   FORD   of  Michigan: 
H  R    13642    A  bill  to  reaffirm  the  Intent  of 
Con(rre.v^  wnth  respect  to  the  structvire  of  the 
common   carrier   telecommunlcatloiLs   Indus- 
try rendering  services  In  Interstate  and  for- 
eign commerce:   to  grant  additional  author- 
ity   to    the    Federal    Communications    Com- 
mission tn  authorize  mergers  of  carriers  when 
deemed  to  be  in  the  public  interest;   to  re- 
affirm the  authority  of  the  States  to  regulate 
terminal    and    station    equipment    used    for 
telepnone   exchange   .service:    to   require  the 
Federal      Communications      Commission     to 
make    certain    findings    in    connection    with 
Commls.sion   actions   authorizing   specialized 
carriers:  and  for  other  purposes:  U)  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 
By   Mr    HYDE    (for   himself.  Mr.  Bub- 
GERNrR.    Mr.    DoMiNirx    V.    Daniels, 
Mr   Levitas.  and  Mr   I.i-ja.n)  ■ 
HR    13643    A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  allow  Individuals  to 
designate  SI  of  their  Income  tax  liability  to 
be  used  for  purposes  of  reducing  the  public 
debt  of  the  United  States;  to  the  Committee 
on  Wavs  and  Means. 
By  Mr   LOTT- 
H.R.  13644    A  bill  to  reaffirm  the  Intent  of 
Congress  with  respect  to  the  structure  of  the 
common     carrier     telecommunications     in- 
dustry rendering   services   in    interstate  and 
foreign  commerce;    to  grant  additional   au- 


thority to  the  Federal  Communications  Com- 
mission to  authorize  mergers  of  carriers  when 
deemed  to  be  In  the  public  Interest;  to  reaf- 
firm the  authority  of  the  States  to  regvilate 
terminal  and  station  equipment  used  for 
telephones  exchanges  service;  to  require  the 
Federal  Communications  Commission  to 
make  certain  findings  In  connection  with 
Commission  actions  authorizing  specialized 
carriers;  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 
By  Mr.  McCLORY: 
HJl.  13645.  A  bUl  to  amend  section  3146 
(relating  to  release  of  defendants  In  non- 
capital Federal  criminal  cases  prior  to  trial) 
of  title  18  of  the  United  SUtes  Code  to  per- 
mit consideration  of  the  defendant's  pos- 
sible danger  to  the  community;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  MILLER  of  Ohio: 
H.R.  13646.  A  bUl  to  amend  section  201  of 
the  Appalachian  Regional  Development  Act 
of  1965;  to  the  Committee  on  Public  Worlcs 
and  TYansp>ortatlon. 

By  Mr.  MOORHEAD  of  California  (for 
himself.      Mr.      Lagomarsino,      Mr. 
Danielson,   Mr.   Bltegkner,   Mr.   Bob 
Wilson,   and   Mr.   Charles   H.   Wil- 
son of  California)  : 
HJa.  13647.  A  bin  to  reaffirm  the  Intent  of 
Congress  with  respect  to  the  structure  of  the 
common  carrier  telecommunications  indiistry 
rendering  services   In  Interstate  and  foreign 
commerce;    to  reaffirm  the  authority  of  the 
States  to  regulate  terminal  and  station  equip- 
ment used  lor  telephone  exchange  service;  to 
require   the   Federal   Communications   Com- 
mission to  make  certain  findings  In  connec- 
tion   with    Commission    actions    authorizing 
specialized  carriers;   and  for  other  purposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce. 

By  Mr.  OTTTNGER  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Seiberling)  : 
H.R.  13648.  A  bUl  to  amend  title  II  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  provide  that  any  fully 
Insured  Individual  may  qualify  for  disability 
Insurance  benefits  and  the  dlsaolllty  freeze 
If  he  has  40  quarters  of  coverage,  regardless 
of  when  such  quarters  were  earned,  even  If 
he  does  not  have  20  quarters  of  coverage  dur- 
ing the  40-quarter  period  immediately  pre- 
ceding his  disability;  to  the  Committee  on 
Wavs  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  PICKLE: 
H.R.    13649.   A    blU    to   amend   the    Second 
Liberty  Bond  Act  to  allow  the  interest  rates 
paid  on  U.S.  retirement  plan  and  indlvldtial 
retirement  bonds  to  be  increased  to  the  rate 
paid  on  U.S.  series  E  savings  bonds;    to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  WOLFF: 
H.R.  13650.  A  bUl  to  provide  that  elderly 
persons  residing  In  dwelling  units  receiving 
Federal    assistance    shall    be    provided    with 
certain   rights   In   the   lease   agreements   be- 
tween  the   elderly   persons   and   the  owners 
of  the  units;   to  the  Committee  on  Banking, 
Currency  and  Housing. 

By  Mr.  YOUNG  of  Alaska : 
H.R.   13651.  A  bill  to  establish  procedures 
for  the  determination  of  an  Alaska  natural 
gas    transportation    route;     jointly,    to    the 
Commutes  on   Interior   and   Insular   Affairs, 
and  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 
By  Mr.  BROOMFIELD: 
H  J.  Re:;.  944.  Joint  resolut.on  authorizing 
the   President  to  proclaim  the   week   begin- 
ning    on    November    7,     1976,     as    National 
Respiratory  Therapy  Week;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Po.n  Office  and  Civil  Service. 

By  Mr.  CEDERBERG   (for  himself,  Mr. 

Rhodes,  Mr.  Latta,  and  Mr.  Michel)  : 

H.J.  Res.  945.  Joint  resolution  to  provide 

for  the  establLshment  of  a  Joint  Committee 

on  Intelligence:   to  the  Conamlttee  on  Rules. 

By  Mr.  WOLFF  (by  request)  : 

H     Con.    Res.    628.    Concurrent    resolution 

expressing   the   sense    of   Congress   that   the 

President  call  a  White  House  Conference  on 


Marriage  and  the  Family;  to  the  Committee 
on  Education  and  Labor. 


PRIVATE  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII, 
Mr.  HIGHTOWER  Introduced  a  bill  (HJR. 
13662)  for  the  reUef  of  Mrs.  Estrelita  L. 
Cabuco.  her  husband,  Benjamin  B.  Cabuco, 
Jr.,  and  their  children,  Thomas  Oliver 
Cabuco.  and  Marltes  Cabuco:  which  was 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


MEMORIALS 


Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXn,  memorials 
were  presented  and  referred  as  follows: 

383.  By  the  SF'EAKIER:  Memorial  of  the 
Legislature  of  the  State  of  New  York,  relative 
to  continuing  operations  at  Fort  Hamilton. 
N.Y.;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Servlcee. 

384.  Also,  memorial  of  the  Legislature  of 
the  State  of  Kansas,  relative  to  passenger 
train  service  between  Kansas  and  Denver;  to 
the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce. 

385.  Also,  memorial  of  the  Legislature  of 
the  State  of  Colorado,  relative  to  estate  tax 
treatment  of  family  farms  and  small  busi- 
nesses; to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Meai^is. 


PETITIONS,  ETC. 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXn.  petitions 
and  papers  were  laid  on  the  Clerk's  desk 
and  referred  as  follows : 

456.  By  the  SPEAKER:  Petition  of  Rev.  R. 
Parker,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  relative  to  patriot- 
ism; to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and 
ClvU  Service. 

456.  Also,  petition  of  Mary  E.  Elchhorn. 
Atlanta,  Ga..  and  others,  relative  to  the  an- 
ticipated closing  of  the  Development  Centers 
operated  by  the  Social  Security  Administra- 
tion's Bureau  of  Hearings  and  Appeals;  to 
the  Coh^mlttee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

457.  Al^,  petition  of  the  National  Audio- 
Visual  Association,  Inc.,  Fairfax,  Va.,  relative 
to  education;  Jointly,  to  the  Committees  on 
Education  art*  Labor,  the  Judiciary,  Appro- 
priations, and  Otovemment  Op)eratlons. 


— "T 

AMEIJDMENTS 

Under  clause, %  of  rule  xxili.  pro- 
posed amendnvfents  were  submitted  as 
follows ; 

H.R.    12851 
By  Mr.   EDWARDS  of  Alabama: 

On  page  88.  after  line  7,  Insert  the  follow- 
ing new  Title; 

•TITLE  III— AMENDMENT  TO  TITLE  IX  OF 
THE  EDUCATION  AMENDMENTS  OF  1972 

•'Sec.  301.  Section  901(b)  of  the  Education 
Amendments  of  1972  Is  amended  by  striking 
out  'and'  at  the  end  of  clause  i5).  by  strik- 
ing out  the  period  at  the  end  of  clause  i6) 
and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof  ":  and',  and  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
clause 

■■  '(7 1  this  section  shall  not  apply  with 
respect  to  any  scholarship  or  other  financial 
assistance  awarded  by  an  institution  of 
higher  education  to  any  individual  because 
such  individual  has  received  an  award,  dis- 
tinction, or  other  recognition  of  merit  In  any 
pageant,  program,  contest,  or  other  compe- 
tition In  which  the  attainment  of  such 
award,  distinction,  or  recognition  L«:  based. 
in  whole  or  in  part,  upon  the  personal 
achievement,  poise,  or  talent  of  such  indi- 
vidual and  in  which  participation  Is  limited 
to  Individuals  of  one  sex  only.'  " 
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H.R.   12835 

By  Mr    ANDREWS  of  North  Carolina: 

Page  145.  beginning  with  line  25,  strike 
out  everything  down  through  line  10  on  page 
147.  iind  In.sert  In  lieu  thereof  the  following 

"i2)  support,  not  In  excess  of  $5.000.(X)0  for 
any  fi-scal  year,  of  Centers  for  Research  In 
Vt:)catlonal  Education,  chosen  on  a  competi- 
tive ba«!s  once  every  Ave  years,  which  Cen- 
ters shall  be  nonprofit  aRenclea.  shall  be 
aaslsted  by  advisory  c<.)minltte€fl  approved  by 
the  Commissioner,  and  shall,  either  directly 
or  tlirough  contrartfl  >a  1th  vcH-atlonal  educa- 
tion and  other  public  agencies^ 

■lA)  conduct  applied  research  and  de- 
velop)nient  on  problems  of  local,  regional. 
State,  or  national  significance  In  vocational 
education. 

iB)  provide  leadership  development 
through  advanced  study  centers  and  In- 
service  education  activities  for  State,  re- 
gional, and  local  leaders  in  vocational  educa- 
tion; 

"(C)  disseminate  the  resulta  of  the  re- 
search and  development  projects  funded  by 
the  centers; 

"(D)  develop  and  provide  Information  to 
facilitate  local,  regional.  State,  and  national 
planning  and  policy  development  in  voca- 
tional education; 

"(E)  (1)  act  as  clearinghouses  for  informa- 
tion on  contracts  made  by  the  States 
pursuant  to  section  135  and  on  contracts 
made  by  the  Commissioner  pursuant  to  this 
section;  and  (11)  compile  an  annotated 
bibliography  of  research,  exemplary  and  In- 
novative program  projects,  and  curriculum 
development  projects  as-slsted  with  funds 
made  available  under  this  title  since  July  1. 
I'.i70:  and 

"(K)  work  with  States,  regional  and  local 
educational  agencies,  and  other  public 
agencies  in  developing  methods  of  evaluating 
programs.  Including  the  follow-up  studies  of 
program  completers  and  leavers  required  by 
section  124(b),  so  that  these  agencies  can 
offer  Job  training  progranis  which  are  more 
closely  related  to  the  types  of  Jobs  available 
In  their  communltlee,  region,  and  States 

On  page  145  strike  the  text  which  appears 
In  lines  15  through  26  and  on  page  146  strike 
the  text  which  appears  on  lines  1  through 
24  and  on  page  147  strike  the  text  which 
appears  on  lines  1  through  10  and  insert  In 
lieu  thereof  the  following: 

"Sec.  151.  (a)  Pimds  reserved  to  the  Com- 
missioner under  section  102(a)  (11  for  pro- 
grams under  this  part  shall  be  used  for  con- 
tracts for  (1)  applied  research  and  develop- 
ment project,*?.  (2)  exemplary  and  Innovative 
program  projects,  (3)  curriculum  develop- 
ment projects,  and  (4)  the  dissemination  of 
the  results  of  the.se  projects.  If  the  funding 
of  each  of  these  projects  descrlbe<i  In  (1 ) .  (2) . 
(3),  and  (4)  Is  deemed  to  be  of  national 
significance   by    the   Comml.ssloner." 


FACTUAL  DESCRIPTIONS  OF  BILLS 
AND  RESOLUTIONS   INTRODUCED 

Prepared   by    the   Congressional   Re- 
sparch  Service  pursuant  to  clause  5(d> 
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of  the  House  rule  X.  Prevloa*;  listing  ap- 
IJeared  in  the  Congressional  Record  of 
May  6.  1976,  page  12918 

House    BILLS 

H.R.  13287  AprU  26,  1876  Agriculture: 
Banking.  Currency  and  Housing  Makes 
emergency  loans  available  under  the  Con- 
solidated Farm  and  Rural  Development  Act 
to  farmers  regardless  of  their  ability  to 
procure  financial  assistance  elsewhere  Au- 
thorizes Federal  payments  to  holders  of 
notes  for  such  loans  for  a  one  year  period 
Authorizes  the  deferral  of  payments  on  !oan<( 
made  under  the  rural  housing  la- 1  program 
of  the  Housing  Act  of  1949  In  the  event  of  a 
disaster.  Makes  financial  assistance  avail- 
able to  repair,  replace,  or  refinance  property 
damaged  by  such  disaster 

HJl.  13288.  AprU  26,  1976.  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce.  Reaffirms  the  intent  of 
Congress  with  respect  to  the  structure  of  the 
common  carrier  telecommunications  Indus- 
try rendering  services  In  Interstate  and  for- 
eign commerce.  Orants  additional  author- 
ity to  the  Federal  Communications  Commis- 
sion to  authorize  mergers  of  carriers  when 
deemed  to  be  In  the  public  interest  Reaffirms 
the  authority  of  the  States  U-)  regulate  termi- 
nal and  station  equipment  used  for  telephone 
exchange  service.  Requires  the  Federal  Com- 
munications Commission  to  make  specified 
findings  In  connection  with  Commission  ac- 
tions authorizing  specialized  carriers 

H  R.  13289.  April  26,  1976.  Ways  and  Means 
Sets  the  applicable  percentage  for  deter- 
mining the  minimum  Investment  return  for 
purposes  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  tax 
on  failure  to  distribute  Income  by  a  private 
foundation. 

H.R.  13290.  April  26.  1976.  Science  and 
Technology.  Authorizes  the  Administrator 
of  the  Energy  Research  and  Development 
Administration  to  offer  financial  assistance 
for  the  establishment  of  State  energy  re- 
search, development,  and  demonstration  In- 
stitutes. Authorizes  financial  assistance  for 
specified  energy  research  projects  of  such 
Institutes. 

Directs  the  Administrator  to  establish  a 
plan,  subject  to  Congressional  review,  for  the 
establishment  of  a  Cooperative  Energy  Con- 
servation Extension  Siervlce 

H.R.  13291.  AprU  26,  1976.  JudlcUry. 
Deletes  the  provisions  of  the  Immigration 
and  Nationality  Act  which  limit  to  two  the 
number  of  petitions  for  preference  status 
which  may  be  granted  to  a  petitioner  on  be- 
half of  ai  alien  orphan  Immigrating  to  the 
United  States  for  adoption. 

H.R.  13292.  April  "26.  1976.  Agriculture; 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce;  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs.  Authorizes  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture  to  establish  a  program 
to  make  supplemental  food  available  to  older 
persons  determined  to  be  nutritional  rhks 
because  of  Inadequate  nutrition  and  Inade- 
quate Income.  Directs  the  Secretary  to  estab- 
lish a  program  to  make  medical  services  and 
medical  supplies  available  to  older  persons 
determined  to  be  In  special  need  of  such 
services  and  supplies  because  of  their 
medical   condition   and    inadequate   Income 
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H.R.  13293  AprU  36,  1976  Ways  and 
Means.  Authorizes  any  amount  received 
from  appropriated  funds  as  a  scholarship  by 
a  member  of  a  uniformed  service  who  is 
receiving  training  under  the  .Armed  Forces 
health  profession.^  scholarship  program 
from  an  educational  livstltutlon  vo  be 
treated  as  a  scholarship,  exiludable  from 
gross  Income  under  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code  for  calendar  years  1976,  1977,  and  1978. 

H.R  13294  April  26,  1976  Banking,  Cur- 
rency and  Housln^'.  Provides  that.  In  com- 
memoration of  the  American  Indian  heritage, 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  shall  strike  and 
deliver  to  the  Mld-Amerlca  All-Indian  Center, 
Inc  ,  of  Wichita,  Kans  .  sterling  and  bronze 
medals  which  shall  be  national  medals  to  be 
disposed  of  by  the  Center  at  a  premium 

H.R  13295  AprU  27.  1976  Education  and 
Labor;  Pr»t  Office  and  Civil  Service.  Estab- 
ILshes  within  the  Departmejit  of  I,abor  a 
Mid-Career  Development  Service,  through 
which  the  Secretary  of  Labor  Ls  authorized 
to  make  loans  and  grants  for  training 
designed  to  upgrade  the  work  skills  of 
middle-aged  persons  Authorizes  specified 
studies  and  programs  designed  to  aid  in 
retraining  older  workers  in  needed  Job 
skills,  alleviating  the  effect^s  of  lo^-al  mass 
layoffs,  and  promoting  work  opportunities 
In  the  community  and  In  the  executive 
branch  of  the  Federal  Oovernment. 

HR.  13296  April  27.  1976  Oovernirent 
Operations  Rules  Requires  the  President  to 
report  to  the  Congres,s  yearly  to  make  sue- 
gestlons  for  the  reform  of  Independent 
regulatory  bodies  In  order  to  decrease  their 
Inflationary  effects  and  to  lncrea.se  com- 
petition. 

HR  13297  April  27.  1976  Post  Office  and 
ClvU  Service.  Requires  agreements  relating 
to  the  withholding  of  city  taxes  from  the  pay 
of  Federal  employees  to  include  provisions 
for  withholding  sums  from  employees  who 
are  residents  o'  the  city  even  if  they  are 
employed  elsewhere  Prohibits  the  manda- 
tory withholding  of  city  taxes  from  city 
residents  whose  regular  place  of  buslne.-w 
Is  not  within  the  State  In  which  such  city 
Is  located. 

HR  13298  AprU  27,  1976  Education  and 
Labor  Requires  States  receiving  financial 
assistance  under  the  Elementary  and  Second- 
ary Education  Act  of  1965  which  are 
operating  a  program  designed  to  Insure  read- 
ing readiness  for  educatlor.ally  deprived  pre- 
school chUdren  or  children  in  grades  1,  2.  or  3 
to  continue  such  programs  at  their  present 
level.  P>rohlblts  the  exclu-sion  of  children 
enrolled  In  such  program  from  further 
participation  on  the  ground  that  such  chUd 
has  achieved  a  reading  aptitude  equal  to  or 
greater  than  the  normal  reading  aptitude 
for  the  grade  In  which  the  child  Is  enrolled 

H.R.  13299  April  27,  1976.  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce  Amends  the  Ptibllc 
Health  Service  Act  to  authorize  the  Secre- 
tary of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  to 
make  grants  to  public  and  nonprofit  private 
entitles  which  are  engaged  in  the  develop- 
ment of  new  schools  of  veterinary  medicine 
to  assist  in  such  development. 
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THE     51ST     ANNUAL     MEETING     OP 
AMERICAN  NATIONAL  RED  CROSS 


HON.  HELEN  S.  MEYNER 


OF   .Nrw   -iry.s'.-i 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday.  May  7.  1976 

Mr.":   MEYNER   Mr  Speaker,  on  Sun- 
day. May  9,   1976.  2,500  delegates  and 


guests  of  the  American  National  Red 
Cross  will  gather  in  Portland.  Oreg  ,  for 
the  51st  annual  meeting  of  that  orga- 
nization. I  am  proud  to  ri.se  in  support 
of  the  American  Red  Cross  and  in  add 
my  voice  to  the  thousands  of  Americans 
who  help  to  sustain  it 

The  Red  Cro.ss  has,  since  its  inception 
in  the  United  States  more  than  100  years 
ago,  offered  a  variety  of  services  to  the 
needy.   Red   Cross   volunteers  give  self- 


lessly  to  their  neighbors  in  the  truest 
personification  of  the  American  ideal. 
Through  their  disa.'^ter  and  relief  serv- 
ices, blond  donation  program,  nursing 
and  health  projects,  and  service  to  mili- 
tary families,  the  American  Red  Cross 
daily  Ls  providing  aid  ana  comfort  to 
those  In  need 

My  affiliation  with  this  service  orga- 
nization dates  bark  to  my  childhood.  My 
father,  William  E.  Stevenson,  directed 
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the  American  Red  Cross  operation  In 
England,  North  Africa,  Sicily,  and  Italy 
during  World  War  11.  He  served  for  6 
years  as  vice  chairman  of  the  Board  of 
Governors  of  the  American  National  Red 
Cro.ss  and  received  the  honor  of  being 
tlie  American  representative  to  the  In- 
ternational League  of  Red  Cross  So- 
cieties. 

During  the  Korean  conflict,  I  served 
with  the  Red  Cross  for  18  months  As  1 
of  the  first  group  of  10  volunteers  to  enter 
the  war  zone,  I  was  personally  able  to  ex- 
perience the  value  of  the  services  pro- 
vided by  the  organization.  I  have  never 
forgotten  the  lessons  I  learned  as  I  ob- 
ser\ed  the  essence  of  the  Red  Cross — the 
volunteer  spirit  of  America. 

With  more  than  36  million  volunteer 
and  career  members,  the  Red  Cross  has 
performed  an  awesome  and  admirable 
task  in  the  past  year.  In  addition  to  its 
normal  functions,  the  American  Bjed. 
Cross  aided  the  Guatemalan  Red  Cross 
by  providing  services  to  earthquake  vlc- 
tmis  in  that  dLsaster  torn  country.  TTie 
American  people  through  the  American 
Red  Cross  donated  $1.8  million  in  long- 
term  contributions  to  that  cause. 

The  record  of  the  Red  Cross  is  espe- 
cially impressive  and  inspiring  in  light 
of  the  volunteer  nature  of  the  organiza- 
tion. It  is  particularly  welcome  when  our 
country  appears  to  be  experiencing  a 
cnsLs  of  spirit,  a  crisis  which  I  believe 
could  be  well  on  the  road  to  being  healed 
by  a  realization  of  our  owti  pei-sonal  com- 
passion and  our  collective  worth  to 
others. 

President  Kennedy  once  said: 

The  Red  Cross  Is  perhaps  the  most  recog- 
nized and  mot>t  welcome  symbol  in  the  world 
It  Ls  a  symbol  of  imflagging  vigor  and  unfail- 
ing help  In  time  of  human  need.  It  Is  a  sym- 
bol of  man's  abiding  concern  for  all  his 
brothers. 

Mr.  Speaker,  a.s  the  representatives  of 
the  millions  of  Americans  who  contribute 
their  time,  effort,  and  financial  support, 
meet  m  Portland.  I  offer  my  congrat- 
ulations on  their  efforts  in  past  years  and 
in  those  to  come.  I  salute  the  American 
Red  Cross  for  this  abiding  concern  and 
I  am  proud  that  this  concern  has  come 
to  symbolize  America  throughout  the 
world. 


THE  LBJ  GRO\'E  ON  THE  POTOMAC 
IS  DEDICATED 


HON.  J.  J.  PICKLE 

OF    TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  May  7.  1976 

Mr.  PICKLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  recently 
the  LBJ  Grove  on  the  Potomac  was  offi- 
cially dedicated  in  appropriate  ceremo- 
nies at  the  Lady  Bird  John-son  Park.  It 
is  a  beautiful  grove  of  tree.s  just  across 
the  Potomac  River  from  the  Capitol. 
President  Gerald  Ford  and  Vice  Presi- 
dent Nflson  Rockefeller  attended  the 
ceremonies  and  made  excellent  addresses 
to  a  larpe  crowd  assembled. 

The  LBJ  Grove  will  be  a  living  monu- 
ment to  the  great  work.s  oi  one  oi  our 
greatest  Presidents.  For  years  to  come, 
people  will  be  able  to  visit  the  Capital 
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and  pause  for  rest  and  recreation  in  this 
lovely  grove  of  white  pines  and  recall 
the  goodness  that  is  in  America.  Leaders 
like  L.  B.  J.  have  helped  make  this  so. 

In  her  remarks,  Mrs.  Johnson  graci- 
ously thanked  the  thousands  of  people 
who  have  made  private  contributions  to 
insure  the  success  of  this  project,  which 
has  been  accomplished  without  any  Fed- 
eral funds.  She  particularly  expressed 
her  deep  appreciation  to  Mr.  Laurance 
Rockefeller  and  Vice  President  Rocke- 
feller and  their  family  and  friends  who 
have  given  such  strong  leadership  in  the 
uisplration  and  accomplishment  of  this 
project. 

I  would  like  to  insert  the  summary  of 
some  of  the  remarks  made  at  the  cere- 
monies and  to  include  the  entire  remarks 
of  Mrs.  Ljndon  Johnson  herewith; 
Remarks   Made   at   Ceremony 

Laurance  S.  Rockefeller,  Chairman  of  Ex- 
ecutive Committee.  LBJ  Grove: 

"Those  who  knew  him  (President  John- 
son) well  believe  he  would  have  approved 
of  this  tribute — espieclally  Its  simplicity — Its 
openness,  and — above  all — Its  matchless  set- 
ting of  natural  beauty." 

Na.'^h  Castro.  Chairman  of  the  LBJ  Me- 
morial Grove  Committee: 

In  every  way.  this  grove  Is  worthy  of  the 
man  It  memorializes  and  the  National  Park 
Srstem  It  joins.  Presidential  Memorials  are 
.^ettiMgs  that  commemorate  Individuals  and 
events  In  time.  They  are  as  beads  along  the 
string  of  our  democratic  process,  focusing 
on  the  people  and  events  that  exemplify 
our  continuity  and  purpose  as  a  nation." 

Representative  George  Mahon.  19th  Con- 
gres.slonal  District.  Texas: 

"Ijand  shapes  people.  It  marks  forever 
tho.sc  who  know  the  smell  of  new  rain,  the 
mercy  of  thunderclouds.  And,  It  marked 
Lyndon  Johnson. 

Honorable  Thomas  S.  Kleppe,  Secretary  of 
the  Interior: 

"It  Is  appropriate  that  private  citizens 
paid  for  this  grove,  which  wUl  be  not  a 
shrine  but  a  truly  living  memorial,  a  people 
place  In  honor  of  a  president  who  was  above 
all  a  man  of  the  people. 

The  President  of  the  United  States.  Gerald 
R    Ford: 

"It  is  entirely  fitting  that  In  this  city  of 
bronze  and  marb'.e  monuments  we  choose 
to  remember  Lyndon  Johnson  with  a  living 
memorial  of  pines  here  along  the  banks 
of  the  Potomac  .  .  .  His  goal,  he  once  said 
was  to  leave  to  future  generations  a  glimpse 
of  the  world  as  God  really  made  It,  not  as 
It  looked  when  we  got  through  with  It  This 
grove  of  pines  help>s  to  fulfill  Lyndon  John- 
son's dream  for  America. 

Mrs   Lyndon  B.  Johnson: 

"Mr  President,  Mr.  Vice  President,  Mr. 
Secretary,  friends  so  dear  throughout  this 
audience: 

"Mr.  President,  the  kindness  which  you 
have  extended  to  me  to  come  to  the  Grove 
for  Its  beginning  last  faU  and  Its  opening  this 
spring  are  deeply  touching  to  me. 

"I  well  remember  the  ground-breaking  day 
when  you  and  Betty  put  your  own  personal 
worries  aside  to  come  down  here  and  add 
happlne.ss  to  our  day. 

"Thank  you  for  your  generous  words  and 
your  encouragement  of  young  people  to  en- 
ter politics. 

"Sitting  here  In  this  Grove  I  am  reminded 
that  durlnp  all  our  years  together  one  of 
the  things  Lyndon  and  I  shared  was  Joy  In 
the  outdoors — the  fields  and  forests  and 
mountains  that  make  up  our  varied  lamd- 
scape 

"And  even  before  Lyndon,  when  I  was  a 
little  girl  I  grew  up  listening  to  the  wind  In 
the  pine  trees  of  the  east  Texas  woods.  Al- 
ways they  set  me  dreaming 
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"If  I  were  to  make  one  wish  today — ^Tor 
us  who  are  gathered  here  and  have  felt  the 
pulse  of  Washington  over  so  many  year* — 
that  wish  Is  that  this  bower  of  trees  will 
forever  set  people  dreaming. 

"E>reams  are  vital  to  a  growing  society,  to 
government,  to  the  decision -makers  and  the 
planners — and  the  young  men  and  women 
who  come  here  hoping  to  be  part  of  the 
action  one  day. 

"It  was  surely  dreams  that  led  to  our  whole 
heritage  of  national  parks  that  are  the 
bounty  of  this  land.  I  would  t>e  remiss  to- 
day— and  Indeed  Lyndon  would  be  most  put 
out  with  me — If  I  did  not  take  a  moment  to 
pay  tribute  to  the  legacy  of  green  and  the 
historic  restorations  that  have  been  made 
possible  for  the  American  people  by  the 
RockefeUers. 

"Very  especlaUy,  two  of  the  men  on  this 
platform  today  remember  a  trip  with  their 
father  In  1924  to  discover  the  West  when  they 
were  young  boys — YeUowstone  Park,  Meea 
Verde,  and  Glacier.  Nelson  was  16.  Laurance 
was  14,  and  they  tramped  the  woods  and 
looked  at  the  wonder  of  Old  Faithful  with  a 
handful  of  tourists  that  summer.  Surely  a 
dream  begun  then  must  have  played  a  life- 
long role  In  the  park  projects  the  famUy 
have  put  their  hands  to  since  that  t.ime-l 
Acadia,  vast  stretches  of  the  Great  Smoky 
Mountains,  the  Grand  Tetons,  the  restora- 
tion of  Colonial  WUllamsburg 

"It  Is  hard  to  contemplate  the  land  map  of 
this  country  and  how  It  would  appear  had 
the  RockefeUers  not  generated  Interest  and 
waved  the  magic  wand  that  saved  so  much 
of  It  for  the  citizens  of  this  country.  As  one 
citizen — and  the  grandmother  of  several — I 
could  not  let  this  moment  pass  without  say- 
ing "thank  you'  to  this  famUy.  It  Is  their 
pride  and  mine  that  they  are  anu>ng  the 
donors  to  this  newest  addition  to  the  Park 
system — this  Grove,  for  the  Grove  is  the 
gift  of  thousands  of  people — from  California. 
Georgia.  New  York,  Texas — small  school  chil- 
dren, elderly  citizens  and  lots  and  lota  of 
friends  and  strangers  who  cared  about  Lyn- 
don— liked  the  Idea  of  the  park  and  felt  it 
was  appropriate  to  his  memory.  How  per- 
sonally pleased  I  am  that  those  valiant,  dedi- 
cated leaders  and  allies  of  our  environmental 
programs — Laurance  and  Brooke  Aster  first 
envisioned  this  kind  of  memorial  after  his 
death. 

"This  strip  of  land  here  along  the  Potomac 
will  always  be  a  special  place  for  me.  I  have — 
yes.  planted  daffcxllls  here,  dogwood  trees, 
walked  the  trails,  and  one  lovely  spring  day 
of  1968  as  we  begun  to  turn  our  though ti 
home,  had  an  Impromptu  picnic  along  the 
banks. 

"Lyndon  always  liked  to  recaJl  this  story 
of  the  astronaut  who  after  he  came  back  to 
earth  and  looked  up  at  the  moon,  wondered 
If  he  had  really  been  there. 

"Whenever  I  come  back  to  this  National 
Capital  and  visit  this  Grove — and  I  hope 
when  you  do — and  the  countless  people  who 
will  come  here — we  ■will  walk  among  the 
pines,  read  those  words  of  Lyndon's,  and 
know  that  he  was  here  and  that  In  those  37 
years  he  gave  It  all  that  was  In  him." 


STRONG  SMALL  BUSINESS  SUPPORT 
FOR  ACCELERATED  DEVELOP- 
MENT OF  SOLAR  ENERGY  TECH- 
NOLOGIES 


HON.  JAMES  M.  JEFFORDS 

OF  VERMONT 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  May  7.  1976 

Mr.  JEFFORDS.  Mr.  Speaker,  along 
with  Congressmen  Wea\-br  and  Runnels. 
I  am  offering  an  amendment  to  the  fis- 
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cal  year  1977  ERDA  authorization  meas- 
ure w  hich  will  increa.se  the  level  of  fund- 
IrxK  for  these  promising  technologies  and 
£d.so  provide  that  at  least  20  percent  of 
the  contracts  funded  by  ERDA  go  to 
small  bushiesses. 

We  have  been  in  close  touch  with  the 
National  Small  Business  Association  and 
with  the  American  Association  of  Small 
Research  Companies  on  the  amendment, 
and  it  is  my  pleEisure  to  here  insert  copies 
of  letters  received  today  from  these  or- 
ganizations strongly  supporting  It: 

May  6,  1976. 
Hon.  James  M.  Jetttoiids. 
Hovue  Office  Building. 
Waahington,  D  C 

Dear  Congressman  Jbtfords:  Congratula- 
tions to  you  and  all  other  co-sponsors  of  the 
small  business  set-aside  amendment  to  H.R. 
1^350.  With  so  much  of  the  energy  program 
inevitably  going  to  a  few  major  corporations. 
it  Is  urgent  that  small,  innovative  enter- 
prises have  the  greatest  opportunity  to  ex- 
plore  this   particular  energy  frontier. 

If  wp  are  to  surmount  the  grinding  energy 
prciblem  which  faces  our  country,  we  must 
nnnke  \me  of  the  capability  of  the  small  busi- 
ness sector  of  the  economy.  The  funding  level 
propo.sed  in  your  amendment  Is.  from  our 
standpoint,  minimal.  .And  the  20'T.  set-aside 
requirements  is  also  an  absolute  minimum, 
given  the  level  ot  magnitude  of  the  small 
business  Input  ir:to  these  technolofrlps  today. 
It  should  be  viewed  as  a  first  step  only  in 
what  nni.st  be  an  nn><oins  effort  to  u.se  the 
capabilities  of  thousands  of  Amertcanfj— in- 
ventors. Independent  professionals,  engi- 
neers n  instruction  companies,  scientists  and 
tachiilclana. 

Sincerely. 

MiLTOK  D.  Stewart. 

President. 

American  Association  or 
Small  Rkseaxch  Companies, 
Washington.  DC,  May  6.  1976. 
Congressman  James  M.  Jetfords. 
U.S.  House  of  Representatives . 
SOI  Cannon  House  Office  Building. 
'Washington.  DC. 

Deah  Congressman  Jeffords:  The  Amer- 
ican Association  of  Small  Research  Com- 
panies strongly  supports  the  Jeffords- 
Weaver-Runnels  amendment  to  HJl.  13350. 
the  ERDA  authorization  bill  for  FY  1977. 

As  has  been  pointed  out  In  government 
and  private  publications,  small  companies 
and  Inventor-entrepreneurs  have  been  re- 
sponsible for  an  Inordinately  large  percent- 
age of  Innovative  Ideas,  processes,  and  de- 
vices In  the  United  States  In  our  200  year 
history.  Such  Innovative  capability  is  sorely 
needed  now  to  deal  with  our  energy  prob- 
lems and  we  can  no  longer  afford  to  shut  out 
these  companies  and  Individuals  from  our 
R&D  and  technical  programs.  They  must  be 
Included  now,  must  b«  brought  to  participa- 
tion now.  not  twenty  years  from  now. 

We  hope  that  the  provision  In  the  amend- 
ment that  20%  of  the  solar  energy  budget 
go  to  small  business  will  be  considered  an 
absolute  minimum  that  will  grow  In  time  to 
a  much  larger  percentage  of  the  solar  en- 
ergy budget,  especially  considering  that  so 
many  of  the  new  developments  in  thin  area 
have  come  from  small  business. 

We  urge  the  Congress  to  Incorporate  the 
amendment  In  H.R.  13350. 
Respectfully  yours, 

S.  Z.  Cardon, 

President. 

S.    D.    LOVEJOT, 

Executive  Director. 
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PAl^EH  INDU.'^TRY  BACKS  LOAN 
GUARAXTFES  FOR  COMMERCIAL 
DEMONSTRATION  OF  SYNTIfPTIC 
PTJEL  TECHNOLOGIES 


May 
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rfve:rend  chavis  begins  prison 
?x:>od  fast  while  serving  sen- 
'i'ence  fx3r  civil  rights  con- 
\^cnoN 


HON.  OLIN  E.  TEAGUE 

K>*    tkxas 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  May  7,  1976 

Mr.  TEAGUE.  Mr.  Speaker.  Dr  Ronald 
Sllnn,  vice  president  of  the  American 
Paper  Institute,  affirmed  the  paper  in- 
dustry's strong  support  of  the  H.R. 
12112 — Federal  loan  guarantees  for 
s.vnthctlc  fuel  development — in  testi- 
mony before  the  House  Committee  on 
Science  and  Technology,  The  American 
Paper  Institute  is  comprised  of  200  mem- 
ber companies  which  provide  90  per- 
cent of  the  Nation's  output  of  pulp,  paper 
and  paperboard.  Approximately  700.000 
people  nationwide  arc  engaged  In  the 
production  of  paper  and  paper  products 
and  their  Industry  ranks  among  the  10 
largest  in  the  United  States. 
In  his  testimony.  Dr.  Slinn  stated: 
We  are  .  .  .  grateful  for  this  opportunity 
to  BupfKirt  a  bill  which  would  provide  a  basis 
for  cooperation  between  the  government  and 
the  private  sector  In  efforts  to  develop  and 
demonstrate  commercial  production  of  syn- 
thetic fuels. 

The  paper  industry  has  increased  the 
use  of  its  own  process  wastes  and  also 
self-generated  energ>-.  Through  ex- 
panded use  of  these  nonfossil  fuels, 
savings  equivalent  to  5.4  million  barrels 
of  oil  wee  realized  in  197.").  This  trend 
could  be  extended  further  with  new  tech- 
nologies, however,  this  entails  both  mas- 
sive cost  and  risk.  Proceeding  to  the 
demonstration  stage  of  any  of  the.'se  new 
technologies  is  beyond  the  resources  of 
an  individual  company. 

Dr.  Slinn  suggested  that: 

When  such  a  technology  has  Indtistry-wlde 
application.  It  Is  here  that  we  feel  the  gov- 
ernment has  a  role  to  play  In  alleviating  some 
of  the  capital  risk — not  In  the  form  of  fi- 
nancial grants,  but  In  the  form  of  loan 
guarantees  si;ch  as  are  proposed  bv  HR 
12112. 

In  discussing  the  energy  potential  of 
municipal  solid  waste  of  which  paper 
is  a  significant  fraction.  Dr.  Slinn  sug- 
gested that  many  types  of  waste  paper 
can  be  best  utilized  through  recycling  to 
extend  our  national  forest  resources.  He 
feels  that  only  after  the  segregation  of 
these  recyclable  waste  papers  should 
paper  wastes  be  regarded  as  fuels. 

Dr.  Slinn  concluded  Ills  remarks  by 
stating: 

Historically,  the  pulp,  paper  and  paper- 
board  Industry  has  grown  at  the  same  rate 
as  the  national  economy.  Our  growth  and 
the  nation's  have  benefited  from  secure  and 
relatively  Inexpensive  domestic  energj' 
supplies. 

For  the  future,  we  may  no  longer  enjoy 
the  benefits  of  low  cost  energy,  but  we  must 
employ  every  reasonable  measure  to  assure 
the  stability  of  energy  supplies. 

The  American  Paper  Institute  believes  H  R 
12112  provides  a  reasonable  approach  to  this 
objective,  and  therefore  should  receive  the 
full  support  of  the  Committee  and  the 
Congress. 


HON.  CHARLES  B.  RANGEL 

or    NEW    YORJt 

m  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  May  7,  1976 

Mr  RANGEL  Mr  Speaker,  a  Supreme 
Court  review  cf  tiie  Wilmington  10  case 
was  turned  dowTi  thi.s  year  at  a  time  when 
the  Court  has  set  a  trend  of  curtailing 
civil  liberties  in  our  country  Reverend 
Chavis  and  the  Wilmington  10  arc  "po- 
litical prL-^oners,"  convicted  in  a  trial  that 
was  characterized  by  questionable  evi- 
dence and  a  racial! v  unbalanced  jur>', 
William  Raspberry  explain?  the  si>eciflcs 
of  the  trial  in  the  following  article  I  de- 
tailed the  rea.=ons  for  a  Supreme  Court 
review  of  thi';  ca.se  in  a  previou.-^  insert 
that  api^eared  in  the  Congressional  Rec- 
ord on  November  17,  1975 — ^page  37002 

Reverend  Chavis  has  l>een  placed  in  a 
prison  that  also  serves  as  a  hospital  be- 
cau.se  he  is  feared  by  prison  officials  who 
believe  that  he  will  lUilize  his  organizing 
skills  in  a  regular  pri.son.  Because  it 
serves  as  a  hospital.  McCain  prison's 
population  is  transient.  Needless  to  say, 
this  procedure  of  placing  a  permanent 
prisoner  in  a  temporary  facility  is  not  the 
normal  occurrence. 

True  to  his  si)irit.  Reverend  Chavis  has 
begun  a  food  fast  brought  on  after  he 
found  the  ,second  roach  in  his  food  He 
says  he  will  not  eat  again  until  he  is 
transferred.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  read 
the  following  article  that  appeared  in  the 
Washington  Post  on  May  7,  1976. 
[Prom  the  Washington  Post.  May  7.  1976J 
"Political  Prisoner  ' 
(By  William  Raspberry) 

Rep,  John  Conyers,  in  Charlotte.  N C.  for 
the  conference  of  the  Caucus  of  Black  Demo- 
crats, took  time  out  last  Sunday  to  make  the 
two-hour  drive  to  McCain,  the  hospltal-prl.s- 
on  where  the  Rev  Ben  Chavis  of  the  Wil- 
mington 10  Is  Incarcerated. 

"For  us  not  to  visit  political  prisoners  at  a 
political  conference  would  be  a  dereliction." 
Conyers  told  Chavis  through  the  chaln-Unk 
fence. 

The  phrase  "political  prisoner"  Is  so  over- 
used, so  often  misapplied  to  robbers  and  kill- 
ers and  thugs,  that  vhere  ought  to  be  another 
way  of  describing  the  28-year-old  minister  of 
the  United  Church  of  Christ. 

This  time,  though,  the  phrase  seems  ac- 
curate enough.  Notwithstanding  his  convic- 
tion on  a  stTlng  of  charges  growing  out  of 
racial  violence  following  the  1971  desegre- 
gation of  the  Wilmington  schools.  It  Is  hard 
to  see  and  talk  to  Chavis — even  through 
chaln-llnk — and  take  seriously  the  notion 
that  you  are  talking  to  an  arsonist,  rlot- 
mongerlng  consplraclst.  ( At  one  point,  he  was 
even  charged  with  murder,  sUthough  he  was 
never  tried  on  that  charge.) 

"Yours  is  one  of  those  'there  but  for  the 
grace  of  Ood"  cases,"  Conyers  told  him.  "Tou 
could  be  any  of  us  who  for  one  reason  or 
another  are  called  to  help  out  In  dlfBcuIt  sit- 
uations." he  said. 

That  aases-sment,  too,  seems  disturbingly 
correct.  The  white  minister  of  the  Wilming- 
ton church  that  had  been  the  rallying  point 
of  the  young  black  student  protesters  had 
needed  help  back  In  1971.  wben  the  refusal 
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of  school  officials  to  permit  a  program  hon- 
oring the  late  Dr.  Martin  Luther  King,  Jr. 
(added  to  a  string  of  earher  slights  and  In- 
sults) led  to  a  school  boycott  and,  subse- 
quently, to  racial  violence. 

He  sent  for  Ben  Chavis,  a  minister  of  the 
same  denomination,  both  because  Chavte  had 
a  reputation  for  dealing  effectively  with 
volatile  situations  and  because,  being  a 
native  of  Oxford,  N.C.,  he  was  not  vulner- 
able to  being  cast  as  an  outside  agitator. 

Chavis.  already  a  seasoned  civil  rights  ac- 
tivist at  age  23.  came  to  Wilmington  at  the 
beginning  of  the  week  There  was  some  flre- 
bomblng  on  Friday  and  Saturday,  police  of- 
ficers killed  a  black  youth  on  Saturday  night, 
and  a  white  man  was  sliot  to  death  Sunday 
morning. 

As  a  result  of  that  violent  weekend.  Chavis, 
eight  black  teenagers  and  a  29-year-old 
white  woman,  a  former  VISTA  volunteer, 
were  convicted  on  a  number  of  charges  and 
given  sentences  ranging  from  10  to  31  years. 

According  to  James  Pergu.son  of  Charlotte, 
the  attorney  for  the  Wilmington  10,  the  pros- 
ecution's case  hinged  almost  exclusively  on 
the  testimony  of  two  young  blacks:  an  Allen 
Hall,  who  said  he  saw  Chavis  direct  the 
throwing  of  a  firebomb  and  a  Jerome  Mit- 
chell, who  said  he  heard  Chavis  and  others 
discussing  the  arson  before  It  happened. 

Hall  had  already  pleaded  guilty  to  rlot- 
rela'od  charges  at  the  time  of  hi."  testimony, 
Ferjfiison  said,  and  was  under  a  12-year  In- 
determinate sentence  under  which  he  could 
have  been  relea.sed  at  any  time  prior  to  a 
12-year  niaxlmum.  He  was  released  last  year, 

Mitchell,  at  the  time  of  his  corroborative 
testimony.  wa.H  facing  po.s.sible  death  on  rob- 
bery and  first-degree  murder  charpRs  not  re- 
lated to  the  racial  disorders.  He  later  pleaded 
guilty  to  second -degree  niurder  and  is  in 
prison. 

Nor  was  the  shaklness  of  the  two  star  wit- 
nesses the  only  evidence  that  the  state  may 
have  been  doing  a  number  on  Chavis  and  his 
codefendant.<;.  P't  Instance,  after  10  blacks 
and  two  whites  had  been  selected  as  Jurors, 
the  prosecutor  got  sick  and  the  Judge  de- 
clared a  mistrial  The  Jury  that  convicted 
them  was  made  up  of  10  whites  and  two 
blacks 

Incidentally,  the  murder  charge  against 
Chavis  has  never  been  dropped  and  could 
conceivably  be  activated  If  he  and  his  co- 
defendants  are  able  to  win  a  reversal  of  their 
convictions  in  federal  court 

The  point  here,  though,  l.s  that  the  general 
atmosphere  of  the  time  and  place,  the  racial 
hostilities,  the  resistance  to  black  activism — 
all  these  things— may  havf»  been  more  in- 
strumental than  the  actual  evidence  In  the 
conviction  of  the  Wllmlnu'trm  10.  And  If  that 
Is  so.  It  Is  not  unrealistic  to  refer  to  them  as 
political  prisoners. 

Nor  is  it  far-fetch<-d  t<  accept  Conyer's 
"there  but  for  the  grace  of  Ood"  characteriza- 
tion of  Cha%'ls's  sltuatlo;i.  It  was  not  unusual 
In  thoee  days  for  civil  rlghi.s.  political  and 
church  leaders  to  lend  their  presence  and 
prestige  to  out-of-town  campaigns.  You  don't 
have  to  be  a  Rap  Brown  to  understand  how 
easily  any  of  them  could  have  wound  tip 
doing  long  time  on  shaky  convictions. 

The    political    Implications.    Incidentally, 
continue.  Chavis,  It  seems  fairly  clear,  Is  at 
the  170-man  McCain  hospital -prison  not  be- 
cause he  Is  sick  but  because  the  authorities 
fear  his  organizing  abilities  too  much  to  put 
him  In  one  of  the  larger,  regular  Institutions. 
McCain  Superintendent  J    C    Harrk,  who 
agrees  that  Chavis  Is  not  sick,  .says  his  has- 
pltal-prlson,  essentially  a  transient  Institu- 
tion, has  a  monthly  population  turnover  of 
some  33  per  cent.  And  many  of  the  longterm 
Inmates  are  tuberculosa-  or  mental  patients 
or  cripples. 
Which  Is  to  say,  there  Isn't  much  llkell- 
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hood  that  ChavU  will  do  any  serious  CM-ganlz- 
ing  at  McCain, 

This  morning  marks  the  first  week  of  hla 
fast  that  started  after  he  fovind  the  second 
roach  In  his  food.  He  says  he  won't  cat  again 
until  he's  transferred. 


WHY  NOTHING  WORKS  IN 
WASHJNQTON 


HON.  PATRICIA  SCHROEDER 

or    COLORADO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

FHday,  May  7,  1976 

Mrs.  SCHROEDER.  Mr.  Speaker,  im- 
der  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record,  I  include  the  following: 

IProm  the  Washington  Post.  May  3.  1976] 

Why    Nothing   Works   in   Washington 
(By  Phil  Tracy) 

Tliese  are  notes  from  a  month  spent  tn 
WashlngU^n  This  story  grew  from  a  feeling 
that  nothing  In  Washington  functions  any 
longer.  T'hat  the  means  of  government  have 
l^adually  replaced  the  ends.  That  Washing- 
ton no  longer  carries  on  In  order  to  serve  the 
rest  of  the  country  but  now  exists  prlmarUy 
to  serve  itself.  Slowly,  as  the  month  wore  on, 
that  feeling  hardened  Into  a  conviction. 
There  lb  somethlr^g  dreadfully  wrong  In 
Washington.  Nobody,  particularly  liberals, 
any  longer  believes  that  the  policies  they  ad- 
vocate or  the  programs  they  propose  will  ac- 
complish much  more  than  the  hiring  of  more 
government  bureaucrats.  They  don't  believe 
their  own  solutions.  .  .  . 

Washington  is  a  city  drowning  In  Informa- 
tion. Wiiat  did  the  secretary  of  the  air  force 
say  In  '.its  luncheon  speech  in  Los  Angeles? 
Who's  to  be  tapped  to  replace  Moynlhan? 
What  s  the  meaning  behind  Nixon's  trip  to 
China?  Almighty,  ever-present,  information. 
It  simply  pours  into  the  town.  The  cabs  al- 
ways seem  to  have  their  radios  turned  to  the 
all-news  stations.  The  restaurants  have  wire 
service  tickers  tucked  away  behind  the  coat- 
rooms.  For  a  fee,  someone  will  send  you  a 
transcript  of  what  wsis  said  on  the  morning 
TV  talk  shows.  Before  lunch.  If  you  like, 
your  iiajne  can  be  added  to  a  list  that  In- 
sures you  will  receive  a  complete  set  of  State 
Department  press  releases.  People  greet  you 
with  odd  salutations  like  "I  was  up  on  the 
Hill  this  morning  and  I  ,  .  ."  or  "Just  came 
from  the  White  House.  Did  you  know  .  .  .?" 
In  Washington,  Information  Is  the  edge  peo- 
ple xise  to  establish  status.  Journalists  are 
kings  and  unpublished  tidbits  are  the  coin 
of  the  realm.  You  can  walk  into  a  luncheon 
club  and  the  air  itself  crackles  with  what- 
ever i.i  most  current.  People  rush  up  to  you 
and  say.  "Ford  vetoed  the  Jobs  bill"  and  look 
to  you  for  an  explanation  of  what  will  hap- 
pen next. 

But  there  is  very  little  knowledge.  And  no 
wisdom  whatsoever.  If  Information  pours 
Into  Washington,  It  drains  off  as  easily.  Are 
the  farmers  In  the  Midwest  angry?  A  hearing 
wUl  be  held,  A  bill  drawn.  Hire  some  of  their 
people  to  do  a  study  for  the  Ag  Department. 
That  should  shut  them  up  for  awhUe  Our 
children  can't  read?  HEW  has  been  working 
on  Just  that  problem  for  a  couple  of  years 
now.  Their  report  Is  due  next  month.  Have 
corporations  been  practicing  wholesale  bri- 
bery of  public  officials  both  at  home  and 
abroad?  The  President  condemns  It.  Congress 
Is  going  to  look  Into  It.  And  the  State  De- 
partment Is  worried  about  the  repercussions. 
Each  event,  each  happening.  Is  given  Its  ap- 
propriate   response.    Instantly.    Any    single 
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event,  any  bllblt  of  Information,  might  ae- 
tuaUy  take  years  to  study  IntelUgently.  Many 
poae  problems  that  might  not  have  any  sort 
of  solution  or  remedy.  But  in  'Washington, 
each  Is  given  Its  moment  on  the  airwaves, 
its  space  on  the  teletype  machine,  its  instant 
to  crackle  the  air  the  jMop\t  in  Washington 
breathe.  And  thence  forgotten.  Such  a  game, 
such  a  charade,  can  only  be  played  In  a  small 
town  by  a  fixed  ntimber  of  pec^le  where  each 
one  understands  his  role  and  no  one  is  rude 
enotigh  to  point  out  that  no  answer,  even  If 
It's  only  an  admission  that  ttxere  Is  no  an- 
swer, has  been  provided. 

Answers  are  Washington's  tiltlmate  Illu- 
sion. .  .  . 

Of  all  the  places  a  reporter  can  visit  in 
Washington,  the  White  House  Is  the  least 
Interesting.  The  tour  Is  duller  than  most 
tours  you  can  take  (The  Museum  of  Science 
and  Industry  was  the  best.)  And  the  press 
office  Is  an  Isolated  snuggery,  cut  off  from 
both  the  outside  world  and  the  rest  of  the 
White  House.  I  actually  got  to  see  more  of 
the  White  House  as  a  tourist  than  as  a 
reporter. 

Isolation  accounts  for  much  of  the  ugli- 
ness that  takes  place  each  day  at  the  WTilte 
Hotise  briefing.  Several  reporters  vie  with 
each  other  to  sec  who  can  ask  the  rudest, 
most  farfetched,  least  consequential  ques- 
tions. It  Is  a  brutal  display  of  what  the  man- 
nerles  society  we  are  rapidly  becoming  wu: 
look  like.  Nessen's  recitations  are  constantly 
Interrupted  by  snorts,  snarls,  and,  occasion- 
ally, outright  Insults. 

One  morning  In  the  course  of  briefing  re- 
Ijorters  on  an  upcoming  Ford  campaign 
swing  through  Florida.  Nessen  said,  "It  ap- 
pears at  this  time  that  becatise  the  Presi- 
dent Is  moving  around  rapidly  from  city  to 
city  down  there,  Mrs.  FcKti  will  not  make 
the  trip  to  Florida  this  weekend."  The  fljst 
reporter  to  speak  asked,  "WTiat  does  that 
mean?"  The  second  simply  stated,  "I  dont 
understand  that."  The  third  chimed  In  sar- 
castically, "He's  going  to  be  moving  around 
fast,  so  In  other  words  she  cant  keep  up,  she 
Is  not  able  to  keep  up  wrlth  him.  Is  that  It?' 
Conventional  wisdom  holds  that  the  cur- 
rent nastlness  displayed  by  the  White  House 
Press  Corps  Is  a  direct  result  of  the  snooker- 
ing they  took  from  Zlegler  over  Watergate. 
Actually,  It  seems  most  of  the  reporters  have 
been  swept  up  by  the  maddening  notion  that 
everyone  with  a  presscard  mtist  be  an  In- 
vestigative Journalist.  (There  Is  also  the  as- 
sumption that  everyone  In  the  White  Hotise 
is  a  liar.)  Tightly  confined  to  the  press  office 
compound,  however,  there  Is  preclotis  little 
for  them  to  Investigate  beyond  the  state  of 
the  C<*e  machine.  ITiere  are  no  secretaries  or 
assistants  one  can  accldently  bump  Into  and 
chat  up  for  awhUe.  You  can't  visit  a  person's 
office  except  by  prior  appointment.  And  they 
always  want  to  know  what  you  are  going 
to  ask  them  first  Unable  to  Ingratiate  them- 
selves with  people  who  might  tell  them 
something,  the  White  House  reporters  are 
reduced  to  "investigating"  Nessen's  state- 
ments by  questioning  his  every  premise. 
With  three  or  four  exceptions.  I  dont  think 
the  reporters  assigned  to  the  White  House 
mean  to  be  rude.  They  are  simply  terribly  In- 
sectire  because  their  Isolation  makes  them 
vulnerable  Jerry  Ford  could  elope  to  Mada- 
gascar and  the  White  House  Press  Corps 
might  not  discover  It  for  a  week.  Whole  days 
go  by  without  any  of  them  ever  seeing  Ford, 
One  afternoon  I  was  overcome  by  the  notion 
that  there  really  wasn't  any  White  Hovise, 
Just  the  briefing  room  and  a  few  offices  for 
Nessen  and  his  stafl^  Such  profound  Inse- 
curity win  naturally  make  people  testy  aftw 
awhile.  .  .  . 

It  is  now  a  well -enshrined  platitude  that 
the  American  people  are  disillusioned  with 
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their  govern  merit   In   general   and   Washing- 
ton In  partlcalar. 

For  some  reason  most  people  In  Washing- 
ton seem  to  feel  this  l.s  baKlcally  Jiiflt  a  public 
relations  problem  Every  Jackass  politician  In 
town  has  stood  up  at  one  time  or  another 
and  babbled.  "We  have  to  restore  the  people's 
faith  in  Kovernment  "  But  a«  far  as  I  cAn 
see.  this  dlsllhislonment  hah  very  llit'.e  to 
do  with  PR    It  has  to  do  with  reality 

Take  the  example  of  Hugh  Scott.  lAst  year 
a  'obbyLst  for  the  Oulf  Oil  Corporation  testi- 
fied that  for  more  than  a  decade  he  made 
It  a  practice  to  give  Hugh  Scott  a  'gift:'  of 
•5.000  each  spring  and  fall.  The  money  was 
corporate  funds,  part  of  a  $10  million  slush 
fund  Gulf  OH  set  up  back  In  the  late  '508.  To 
date,  Scott  hns  refused  to  discuss  the  matter. 
Since  he  Is  retiring  at  the  end  of  the  year, 
it  Is  unlikely  he  will  ever  have  to  explain 
why  he  took  the  money  or  what  he  did  with 
It.  After  some  pressure  from  Washington 
newspapers,  the  Senate  Ethics  Committee 
reluctantly  agreed  to  look  Into  the  matter, 
but  to  date  It  has  not  found  the  time  to  ask 
Scott  to  come  testify  before  the  panel.  The 
chances  are  they  won't.  To  the  best  of  my 
knowledge,  not  one  single  senator  or  con- 
gressman has  risen  to  question  Scotf  s  be- 
havior The  prevailing  attitude  on  Capitol 
Hill  seems  to  be  he's  an  old  man,  about  to 
retire,  so  why  not  leave  htm  alone    .  .  . 

It  Is  a  closed  system,  the  Pentagon,  not 
unlike  those  ecosystems  of  which  the  con- 
servationists are  so  fond.  There  Is  really  no 
way  to  penetrate  It.  It  has  a  language  all 
Its  own,  composed  of  technological  terminol- 
ogy, awkward  abbreviations,  and  outright 
evasion,  designed  not  to  communicate  In- 
formation Indiscriminately,  but  to  limit  It  to 
the  military  brotherhood.  If  you  seek  Infor- 
mation from  the  military  you  must  be  pre- 
pared to  ask  questions  such  as  the  following, 
w-hlch  was  asked  of  Air  Force  Secretary 
Reed:  "You  slipped  the  D-Sark  three  or  four 
different  times,  and  there  never  was  a  full- 
scale  production  D-Sark  3  for  the  A-10.  There 
was  a  DCP  decision  by  Mr.  Clemmons  Why 
no  D-Sark  now?" 

If  the  Pentagons  closed  system  Is  frus- 
trating to  the  casual  observer.  It  Is  horrify- 
ing to  someone  responsible  for  regulating  De- 
fense expenditures.  One  sunny  morning  I 
\1slted  with  Congresswoman  Pat  Schroeder. 
who  Is  a  member  of  the  House  Armed  Services 
Committee.  The  sun  was  p>ourlng  In  the  win- 
dow of  her  congressional  office,  and  the  com- 
fortable, pleasant  surroundings  only  deep- 
ened the  depressing  comment-s  the  congress- 
woman  was  making.  "We  never  have  more 
than  five  minutes  to  question  any  witness." 
she  explained.  "What  can  you  ask  in  five  min- 
utes '  Bells  are  going  off.  Staff  aides  are  com- 
ing In  and  out  with  messages.  There  are 
other  committee  hefljlngs  to  attend.  And  they 
(the  Pentagon  bra.sR)  know  how  to  flHbuster 
and  use  up  all  your  time  with  Just  one  an- 
swer "  T'wo  vears  ago  Redbook  profiled  the 
congrf^sHvvoman  Back  then  she  was  out  to 
"humanize"  the  system  and  shift  expendi- 
tures from  defense  to  social  needs.  She  had 
to  fight  to  get  on  the  Armed  Services  Com- 
m.lttee.  but  she  wanted  It  because  .she 
thought  she  could  make  a  difference.  On  this 
simllt  day.  she  displays  no  sxich  optliTUam. 
Instead,  she  talks  about  "the  total  frustra- 
tion of  ever  finding  five  minutes'  worth  of 
uninterrupted  time  Just  to  think  We  lead 
such  a  frenetic  pace  here.  Politicians  are  the 
new  superstars  Everyone  wants  you  at  their 
party  but  you  can't  be  a  debutante  at  night 
and  have  good  ideas  during  the  day.  Nol)ody 
reads  hooks  down  here.  That's  why  the  de- 
bate on  the  Houise  floor  Is  nothing  but  plati- 
tudes Everyone  Is  too  tired  The  brain  shorts 
out  after  awhile  The  whole  town's  brain 
has  .shorted  out.  We  (representatives)  don't 
even  have  a  place  to  sit  down  and  talk  to 
each  other  In  peace  and  quiet." 
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Of  her  work  on  the  Armed  Services  Com- 
mittee. Ms.  Schroeder  is  tepidly  enthusiastic 
at  bent.  Asked  what  the  vaunted  "liberaliza- 
tion" of  the  comn^litee  ha-s  actually  meant, 
she  replies,  "We've  got  many  more  p)eople 
asking  questions  We  now  get  a  few  wit- 
nesses— f>eople  from  the  Brookings  Insti- 
tute— who  oppose  the  current  makeup  of  the 
defense  budget."  But  her  overall  Judgment  la 
hardly  positive. 

The  following  week  the  Armed  Services 
Committee  continued  its  hearings  on  the 
Pentagon's  budget  Thank  God,  I  had  other 
things  to  do.  Then  one  afternoon,  while  rid- 
ing In  a  ca,b.  I  heard  on  the  radio  a  brief 
quote  from  some  Pentagon  official  saying  the 
Russians  were  catching  up  In  the  research 
and  development  of  strategic  weapons  and 
would  overtake  us  in  a  couple  of  years  It 
brought  back  something  Schroeder  had  said 
about  the  Pentagon  blaming  Congress  be- 
cause the  U.S.  was  falling  behind  Russia. 
"When  have  we  ever  denied  them  anything. 
They  got  the  C6-A  and  the  fighters  and 
everything  they've  ever  asked  for.  But  they 
keep  fighting  these  silly  wars— we  almost 
Jumped  Into  Angola — while  the  Russians 
have  been  putting  their  money  in  R&D  and 
closing  the  gap."  I  asked  her  if  she  thought 
this  country  could  fight  and  win  a  war  with 
Russia  If  we  really  had  to.  If  they  Invaded 
Alaska,  for  Instance.  She  laughed  and  re- 
plied, "Yes.  but  only  If  the  Russians  hit  the 
Pentagon  In  the  first  three  minutes  ' 

There  Is  one  thing  the  congress  woman  did 
not  talk  of,  nor  did  any  of  the  others  I  inter- 
viewed She  never  mentioned  anv  fepllngs 
of  satisfaction  for  her  own  considerable  per- 
sonal accomplishments  Not  once  did  I  hear 
anybody  in  goverrxment  say  that  they  en- 
Joyed  their  Jobs,  or  that  they'd  been  on  the 
bottom  and  for  all  the  problems.  It  was  a  lot 
nicer  being  on  top  They  seemed  unwilling  or 
unable  to  express  any  personal  Joy.  I  doubt 
the  word  Joy  is  part  of  Washington's  \tx;abu- 
lary  After  awhile  you  almost  shy  away  from 
the  smart  people  in  Washington  The  smart 
ones  Just  drip  with  despair.  .  .  . 

Most  reasonable  people  are  not  against  the 
VS.  having  an  army — and  a  good  one  that 
will  fight  to  defend  us  If  ever  that  becomes 
necessary.  But  we  are  against  a  svstem  that 
appropriates  billions  to  build  weap>ons  we 
don't  need  Granted,  that  system  employs  a 
lot  of  workers  who  might  otherwise  be  out 
on  the  streets.  But  It  also  enriches  the  cor- 
porate establishment,  corrupts  the  political 
process  and  ultimately  falls  to  provide  us 
with  an  adequate  defense  The  politicians 
give  the  money  to  Lockheed  Lockheed  gives 
Jobs  to  the  workers.  The  workers  re-elect  the 
pols  in  order  to  keep  their  Jobs  Meanwhile, 
we  get  stuck  with  C5-A'8  that  can't  fly  and 
an  army  so  encumbered  with  u.seless  military 
hardware  that  the  only  place  It  can  win  a 
war  Is  on  the  drawing  boards 

The  same  thing  happens  in  the  social  pro- 
grams It's  a  different  complex,  compKDsed  of 
academics  who  flourish  on  government  studv 
grants,  consultants  who  skim  5  |>er  cent  off 
the  top  of  every  appropriation,  and  labor 
unions  with  a  vested  interest  In  maintain- 
ing a  bloated  biu-eaucracy.  But  the  net  effect 
Is  the  same  We  are  asiied  to  pay  for  one 
thing  and  get  something  entirely  different 
In  Its  place.  We  are  asked  to  provide  a  free 
college  education  for  everyone,  but  what  we 
get  is  an  academic  bureaucracy  looking  to 
perpetuate  Itself  And  college  kld.s  who  can't 
read.  We  are  asked  to  pay  for  welfare  for 
the  poor  What  we  get  Is  a  social  service 
bureaucracy  that  treats  people  like  mice  In 
a  maze  And  poor  people  practically  starving 
on  welfare  allotments.  We  are  asked  to  pro- 
vide for  the  care  of  our  elderly  What  we  get 
Is  Rabbi  Bergman  and  the  Park  Towers  nurs- 
ing home. 

The  people  who  support  the  m!Utary-ln- 
dustrlal    complex    are    called    conservatives. 
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T'hose  who  champion  the  social  service  com- 
plex are  called  liberals  But  the  distinctions 
are  meaningless  Both  categories  function  In 
the  Rame  exact  way 

('"nearly,  it  is  time  to  start  searching  for 
another  way    But  whaf  .   .   . 

There  Is  such  a  thing  as  a  new  direction. 
I  believe  land  Its  faith-there  s  no  proof 
to  back  it  up)  that  we  c^n  cope  with  our 
problems.  I  believe  we  are  a  good  and  gener- 
ous people  as  well  as  a  cruel  and  greedy 
people. 

We've  advained  a  ^•<x.d  deal,  materially, 
since  the  days  when  Franklin  Roosevelt  first 
announced  the  outlines  of  the  New  Deal. 
But  we  have  paid  a  prl(  e.  We've  last  a  lot 
of  things  that  used  to  bind  ua  together  as 
a  people.  We've  forgotten  words  like  char- 
ity and  compassion  and,  more  lnif>ortant,  the 
feelings  those  words  once  symb'jiized  In  all 
but  the  most  rural  parts  of  the  country, 
we've  lost  any  notion  of  how  men  and  women 
are  supposed  to  live  In  community  with  each 
other  We've  lost  the  Instinct  for  self-reliance, 
the  very  Instinct  that  built  thLs  country  A;:d 
all  these  losses  have  wounded  us  far  more 
deeply  than  we  have  previously  Imagined. 

I  think  It  Is  most  Important  for  us  to  rec- 
ognize that  we  are  a  generous  people  without 
many  outlets  for  our  charitable  Instincts. 
The  state  (in  the  generic  sense  of  the  word) 
now  has  responsibility  for  caring  for  the  old, 
the  lame,  the  mentally  ill,  the  sick  and  the 
poor.  The  state  carries  out  none  of  these  re- 
sponsibilities with  anything  approach'.r.g 
adequacy,  but  It  assumes  -and  we  a«.sume — 
that  they  are  now  strictly  state  functions.  .  .  , 
That  is  not  to  say  if  we  relegated  all  our 
social  problems  to  private  charity,  they 
would  go  away  The  problems  are  far  too 
severe,  and  charity  never  adequately  treated 
the  suffering  of  everyone.  That's  why  we 
turned  to  the  state  in  the  first  place  But 
once  people  let  the  state  take  over  that 
which  they  used  to  do  for  their  fellow  hu- 
man beings,  they  quickly  forget  charity  com- 
pletely. They  forget  how  good  It  feels  t/i  help 
someone  In  need.  They  forget  that  giving  is 
a  vital  part  of  being  human  .And  pretty  soon 
there  Is  only  the  government,  a  government 
program,  supporters  of  that  program,  and 
a  bureaucracy  that  feeds  off  It 

The  people,  cut  off  from  those  who  they 
once  wanted  to  help  are.  In  effect,  cut  off 
from  part  of  themselves  The  question  of 
social  need  Is  now  a  matter  between  the  gov- 
ernment and  a  recipient  The  recipient  has 
rights.  The  goverrmient  ha«;  obligations  And 
lawyers  argue  the  fine  polnt-s  The  people  Juvt 
pay  the  bills,  and  are  relieved  of  responsibil- 
ity, concern.  feelliiR  And  it  gets  worse,  fcr 
now  we  have  come  to  rely  on  the  govern- 
ment to  such  an  extent  that  we  sometimes 
don't  even  attend  to  those  obligations  we 
have  to  our  ow^n  flesh  and  blood 

It  used  to  be  that  the  government  pro- 
vided the  facilities  so  that  everyone  could 
get  a  free  education  If  they  wished  Now  we 
seem  to  be  saying  It's  the  government's  re- 
sponsibility to  guarantee  everyone  a  free 
education.  That's  substantially  different  Is 
that  what  we  want  to  do?  Is  everyone  In  our 
society  educable'  What  about  those  who  are 
Indifferent  to  education*"  Do  we  nonetheless 
guarantee  them  one?  That  lack  of  self-trust 
may  have  been  why  so  many  of  us  looked  to 
Washington  In  the  first  place  I  prefer  to  be- 
lieve (and  this  too  Is  faith)  people  will  he'n 
each  other  If  given  a  chance  If  thev  will.  In- 
dividual citizens  are  bound  to  be  eight  times 
more  effective  than  a  government  bureau- 
crat. 

Either  care  about  each  other  or  we  dont. 
If  we  do  care,  then  clearly  the  time  has  come 
to  halt  the  sham  of  a  »398  billion  federal 
budget  that  really  fulfills  few  needs,  solves 
no  problems,  and  offers  only  despair  for  the 
future. 
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You  see,  the  dirty  little  secret  Washington 
is  hiding  from  Is  that  we  can't  pay  people 
to  be  comp>assionate  for  us  We  either  do  It 
ourselves,  as  Individuals,  or  we  don't  do  it 
at  all. 


COMMENTS  ON  THE  NUCLEAR 
BREEDER  PROGRAM  UY  SCIEN- 
TISTS FROM  THE  JjUotCTOIC 
POWER  RESEARCH   INSTITUTE 


HON.  MIKE  McCORMACK 

OF    WASHINGTON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday.  May   7,  1976 

Mr  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Energy  Research  Development  Admin- 
istration authorization  bill  is  scheduled 
for  the  Hou.se  floor  next  week  and  there 
wUl,  undoubtedly,  be  discussion  of  the 
Nation's  nuclear  breeder  program.  I  have 
already  reported  to  you,  and  to  my  fellow 
Members,  the  conclusions  of  an  intense 
study  conducted  last  year  by  the  sub- 
committee— which  I  had  the  honor  to 
chair — of  the  Joint  Committee  on  Atomic 
Energy  to  evaluate  the  national  breeder 
program.  This  report— probably  the  most 
thorough  conducted  to  date — strongly 
supported  an  aggressive  research,  de- 
velopment, and  demonstration  program 
for  the  breeder.  I  would  now  like  to  share 
with  you  some  addltioiml  material  that 
I  think  will  make  the  high  priority  we 
must  accord  this  program. 

The  following  is  a  letter  from  Science, 

volume  191,  pages  1214  and  1217,  March 

26,     1976.    entitled    "Breeder    Reactor 

Policy."  by  E.  L.  Zebrcv<=kl  and  L.  E.  Min- 

nlck: 

Brtxdkk  Rxactob  Polict 

I  By  E.  L.  Zelwoski  and  L  E.  Minnick  ) 

(NorK — This  commentary  represents  our 
personal  views  and  does  not  necessarily  re- 
flect the  views  of  EPRI  or  of  electric  utili- 
ties. ) 

■While  the  articles  by  William  D.  Metz  on 
European  breeder  reactors  (Research  News, 
26  Dec.  30  Jan  ,  13  Feb  )  constitute  a  gen- 
erally Informed  and  incisive  piece  of  tech- 
nical reporting,  it  seems  worthwhile  to 
qualitfy  some  points  which  are  left  ambigu- 
ous In  an  otherwise  excellent  series. 

■With  respect  to  the  enthusiasm  of  U.S. 
utilities  for  breeder  reactors,  utilities  repre- 
senting over  85  percent  of  the  generating 
capacity  of  the  United  States  have  contrib- 
uted to  a  series  of  breeder  reactor  develop- 
ment and  c.  i-.structlon  projects.  Including 
the  pioneering  safety  test  reactor  SEFOR. 
the  Clinch  River  Project  (over  $250  million 
pl'os  a  plant  englnerlng  team),  and  half  the 
funding  for  a  $30  million  design  study  of  a 
prototype  large  breeder,  a  Joint  of  the  Elec- 
tric Power  Research  Institute  (EPRI)  and 
the  Energy  Research  and  Development  Ad- 
ministration ( ERDA  > . 

With  respect  to  the  U.S  policy  of  en- 
couraging development  of  breeder  technol- 
ogy by  private  Industry,  since  1970  develop- 
ment leadership  has  been  centered  In  the 
Atomic  Energy  Ck)mmls6lon  (AEC) — now 
ERDA — which  opted  for  a  centralized  federal 
program  with  the  Fast  Flux  Test  Facility  as 
Its  cornerstone.  World  leadership  In  breeder 
reactor  technology,  development,  design  an- 
alysis, safety  testing  and  analysis,  and  fuel 
has  clearly  resided  In  the  United  States,  at 
least    until    recently.    The    designs    of    the 
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French,  British,  Russian,  and  German  proto- 
types embody  many  of  the  major  design 
options  and  components  that  were  being  de- 
veloped by  the  three  comi)etltive  design 
teams  In  the  United  SUt«s  in  the  late  1960'i. 
Nuclear  power  Is  highly  attractive  as  a 
source  of  long-term,  low-cost  power  from 
the  standpoint  of  the  consumer  and  the 
utilities.  However,  from  the  manufacturer's 
standpoint,  many  elements  of  Industrial 
nuclear  power  have  been  rendered  uncer- 
tain for  some  years  to  come  by  unresolved 
regulatory  and  environmental  issues.  Long- 
range  planning  and  development  on  the 
scale  required  to  launch  a  breeder  reactc* 
on  a  commercial  basis  has  been  essentially 
precluded  In  the  United  States  since  about 
1971.  The  current  ERDA-EPRI  design  study 
Is  founded  on  the  expectation  that  the  key 
questions  of  federal  and  regulatory  policies 
will  be  resolved  on  a  timely  basis. 

Reprocessing  technology  also  has  been 
subject  to  more  procedural  and  financial 
than  technical  uncertainties.  Except  for  the 
Initial  mechanical  and  dissolving  steps,  the 
chemical  processes  for  mixed  core  and 
blanket  breeder  fuel  are  closely  similar  to 
the  fuel  reprocessing  technologies  which 
have  been  practiced  successfully  for  large- 
scale  production  In  government  facilities  for 
over  20  years  In  the  United  States,  Russia, 
France,  and  Britain. 

The  questions  raised  about  U.S.  govern- 
ment policy  on  fabrication  and  reprocess- 
ing— scheduling  large  sums  for  pilot  facil- 
ities— are  appropriate,  especially  In  view  of 
the  Europeans'  policy,  which  Is  to  build 
!.%rpe-scale  production  facilities  ■with  sim- 
ilar exists  and  schedules  As  the  new  manage- 
ment structure  In  ERDA  takes  hold.  It  is 
hoped  that  this  Issue  will  be  resolved  by 
assigning  firm  responsibility  for  production 
missions  to  "In-house"  facilities  or  by  as- 
signing such  work  to  Indtistrlal  organisa- 
tions who  will  accept  responsibility  for  at- 
taining regular  production. 

Short  doubling  times  have  been  consid- 
ered paramount  objectives  of  breeder  re- 
actor development  by  the  AEC  and  ERDA 
for  two  reasons,  both  of  which  are  now 
largely  Inapplicable  The  first  is  that  design- 
ers have  been  forced  to  seek  high  breeding 
rates  to  offer  some  prospect  of  competitive- 
ness with  the  low  cost  of  fossil  fuels  and 
light  water  reactor  fuel  In  the  1960's.  This 
constraint  has  changed,  since  the  cost  of 
fossil  fuels  is  now  five  to  ten  times  higher 
than  It  was  In  the  1960's  (and  will  be  still 
higher  In  the  1980"8l.  High  breeding  rates 
have  also  been  considered  important  to  en- 
sure a  sufficiently  rapid  buildup  of  the  plu- 
tonlum  supply  to  permit  installation  of 
breeders  at  a  high  enough  rate  to  supply  a 
significant  part  of  U.S.  energy  within,  say, 
2.S  years.  It  Is  now  expected  that  sufficient 
plutonltim  will  be  produced  from  the  light 
water  reactors  currently  operating  and  un- 
der construction  to  feed  breeders  con- 
structed at  any  credible  rat<  until  at  least 
the  year  2006.  Short  doubling  time  for  re- 
actor core^  built  In  the  20th  century  Is  there- 
fore not  essential  and  may  not  be  desirable 
If  It  requires  giving  up  an  appreciable  ele- 
ment of  reliability,  safety,  or  convenience  of 
operation  of  plant  or  fuel.  The  French  have 
also  given  priority  to  convenience  of  oper- 
ablllty  over  short  doubling  times.  The  con- 
cern about  the  effect  of  metal  swelling  In 
the  core  on  the  attainment  of  short  dou- 
bling times  Is  offset  by  the  recent  favorable 
results  with  low  swelUng  materials.  These 
results  have  been  obtained  In  laboratories 
In  the  United  States,  Britain.  France,  and 
Russia. 

Since  the  core  region  must  be  fully  re- 
placeable, the  option  of  later  core  desigiM 
for  higher  breeding  gain  is  not  foreclosed. 
This  appro«tf:h  also  helps  bridge  the  paraly- 
sis of  policy  on  uranium  resources.  There 
are    paradoxical    arguments    that    'we    have 
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hypothetical  uranium  resources  which  an 
too  large  to  reqtilre  early  deployment  of 
the  breeder  but  that  pro'ven  reserves  are  too 
small  to  Bvtpport  the  growth  of  light  'water 
react^K's. 

There  Is  no  technical  reason  why  the  capi- 
tal costs  of  breeders  sbo-uld  be  inherently 
higher  than  those  of  light  water  reactors,  or 
why  they  might  not  be  lower  at  a  compara- 
ble stage  of  development,  the  overall  oasts 
of  large  light  water  reactor  plants  ordered 
since  1974  are  now  dominated  by  the  costs 
of  time  and  delay — nearly  55  percent  U  m- 
tM'est  during  construction  plus  eacalatlon. 
Both  the  ci^ltal  cost  of  the  plant  and  the 
operating  cost  are  increasingly  being  driven 
by  one  basic  technological  factor:  the  need 
to  assure — and  to  continue  to  demonstrate 
and  document — ever-Increasing  levels  of  as- 
surance of  primary  pressure  boundary  in- 
tegrity. This  Includes  the  pressure  vessel, 
piping,  and  the  associated  pressure  systems 
for  emergency  core  cooling.  In  this  context, 
the  relatively  modest  cost  escalation  of  the 
E\iropean  breeder  projects  1b  highly  en- 
couraging relative  to  the  escalation  experi- 
enced by  more  conventional  technologies 
as  they  approach  significant  application. 

In  the  20th  centtiry,  the  prime  signifi- 
cance of  a  breeder — even  with  modest  breed- 
ing gain — Is  Its  total  Independence  from 
futtire  stii^ly  or  costs  of  uranlimn  and  iso- 
tx>pe  separation. 

One  view  of  the  basic  significance  of  the 
overseas  progress  on  the  breeder  is  w<M^h 
stating  explicitly.  Seven  developed  nations 
(Six  in  Europe  plus  Japan)  are  aggressively 
developing  and  starting  to  deploy  the 
breeder.  Ihey  see  it  as  the  only  reasonably 
technically  assured  source  of  energy  which 
Is  not  dependent  upon  large  domestic  fuel 
resources  and  which  Is  not  Interruptlble  by 
the  changing  winds  of  fc««lgn  relations.  In 
each  of  these  countries,  the  Immediate  re- 
alities of  deprivation,  both  of  energy  and  of 
the  resources  that  depend  on  energy,  have 
been  experienced  recently  and  much  more 
Intensely  than  at  any  time  In  the  history  of 
the  United  States.  With  most  Americans 
lacking  In  any  personal  experience  •with  the 
realities  of  deprivation,  this  country  luxuri- 
ates in  debate,  searching  for  near-zero  hy- 
pothetical risks  to  man  and  environment 
from  nuclear  and  fossil  energy,  while  the 
far  greater  real  risks  of  Inaction  grow  and 
multiply. 

The  Etiropean  determination  and  progress 
on  the  breeder  highlights  the  Importance  of 
maintaining  our  momentum  with  this  energy 
option  so  that  It  may  be  available  if  the 
great  hc^>es  for  conservation  and  for  other, 
more  speculative,  technologies  are  not  fuUy 
realized  In  this  century. 


PERSONAL    EXPLANATION 


HON.  STANLEY  LUNDINE 

or    NEW    TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  RKPRESENTATUTES 

Friday,  May  7,  1976 

Mr.  LUNDINE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  place  In  the  Record  at  this  point 
an  explanation  of  my  position  regarding 
a  recorded  vote  that  I  missed  on  Friday, 
AprU  30.  1976. 

Rollcall  No.  218.  a  vote  on  final 
passage  of  H.R.  12987.  to  authorize  ap- 
propriations for  carrying  out  title  VI  of 
the  Comprehensive  Employment  Train- 
ing Act  of  1973.  The  bill  was  passed  by  a 
vote  of  287  to  42.  I  was  paired  for  thlj 
bill  and  had  I  been  present,  I  would  ha^ 
voted  in  favor  of  it. 
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CITY  OF  CLIFTON,  UNICO  NATION- 
AL CHAPTER  TO  HONOR  WILLIAM 
W.  PACA.  REVOLUTIONARY  PA- 
TRiar  OF  ITALIAN  DESCENT.  AS 
PART  OF  BICENTENNIAL  FESTI- 
VAL IN  CLIFTON,   N.J. 


HON.  ROBERT  A.  ROE 

or    NEW    JERSEY 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPREtiliN TATIVES 
FHday,  May  7.  1976 

Mr.  ROE.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  May  14,  1,5. 
and  16.  1976,  the  city  of  Clifton  of  the 
State  of  New  Jersey  will  be  sponsoring 
an  Italian  festival  In  historic  Botany 
Village  witliin  the  city  of  Clifton  as  part 
of  its  BK'entennial  heritage  proi^ram.  The 
CliUon  Chapter  of  Unico  National,  un- 
der the  direction  of  Mrs.  Eleanor  C. 
Arangio  of  CUfton.  has  been  .selec-ted  to 
manage  and  coordinate  this  afTalr  for 
the  Bicentennial  Commission  and  ha,s 
named  the  event  "Festival  DItalia 
Honoring  William  Paca."  to  publicly 
proclaim,  acknowledge,  and  honor  the 
contributions,  personal  .sacrifices,  and 
dedicated  lifelong  .services  of  the  distin- 
guLshetl  American  patriot  of  Italian  des- 
cent who  wa.";  lawyer.  i)olitical  architect. 
Senator,  constitutional  delegate,  Gover- 
nor. Federal  judge,  and  signer  of  tlie  De- 
claration of  Independence.  Mrs.  Arangio, 
chairman  of  programing  and  enterUxin- 
ment,  has  worked  with  her  colleagues 
witli  persistent  dedication  and  consistent 
creativity  in  organizing  this  historic 
event. 

Mr  Speaker.  In  recognition  of  Gov- 
ernor Paca's  contribution  a  carillon  Is 
to  be  erected  in  historic  Bouiny  Village 
and  dedicated  to  the  memory  of  this  out- 
standing patriot  of  Italian  heritage  who 
has  for  too  long  been  relegated  to  a  posi- 
tion of  obscurity  in  annals  of  American 
history.  The  dedication  ceremony  will 
be  held  on  Saturday.  May  15  and  in 
recognition  of  this  event  the  Honorable 
Brendan  T.  Byrne.  Governor  of  New 
Jersey,  has  issued  a  proclamation  pro- 
claiming this  day  •'William  Paca  Day"  In 
New  Jersey. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  know  you  and  all  my 
colleagues  in  the  Congress  would  like 
to  join  Mrs.  Arangio  and  the  Clifton 
Chapter  of  Unico  National  in  this  Bi- 
centennial year  in  honoring  this  out- 
standing patriot  of  the  Revolutionary 
period  by  recording  at  this  point  in  our 
historical  journal  of  Congress  the  fol- 
lowing newspaper  account  of  the  Paca 
family,  specifically  William  Paca.  which 
appeared  in  the  Baltimore  Sun  on  July  3, 
1904.  and  which  reads  as  follows: 

Before  the  Congress  of  1776  had  agreed 
to  and  published  the  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence the  Maryland  Convention  then  in 
session,  adopted  on  the  Jrd  of  July.  1776. 
what  is  known  as  the  Maryland  Declaration 
of  Independence. 

The  -spirit  of  noble  patriotism  which  per- 
vades this  document  is  In  no  sense  second 
to  that  penned  by  the  lllu.strlous  Jefferson. 
In  connection  with  M.aryljind's  part  In  the 
national  Declaration  of  Independence,  it 
may  not  be  generally  remembered  that  Wil- 
liam Paca,  John  Rogers  and  Ttiomas  Stone 
cast  the  vote  of  Maryland  on  the  momentous 
Fourth  of  July.  1776,  when  the  Declaration 
of  Independence  was  formally  adopted.  This 
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document  was  not  signed,  according  to  the 
Journal  of  Congress,  until  nearly  a  month 
later 

On  the  19th  of  July  a  resolution  waa 
Adopted  that  the  declaration  pa.ssed  ou  the 
4th  be  fairly  engros.sed  on  parchment,  wltli 
the  title  and  style  of  "The  Unanimous  Dec- 
laration of  The  Thirteen  United  State's  of 
America"  and  that  the  same,  when  en- 
grossed, be  signed  by  every  member  of  Con- 
gress. From  this  we  le^vrn  that  there  were 
four  fversons  from  Marylivnd  wh<i  actually 
signed:  William  Paca,  Thomas  Stone,  Sam- 
uel Chase  and  Charles  Carrtjll  of  Carn>Uion. 
Two  of  thewe  sl^-ners  were  present  when  U 
was  voted  for  and  adopted.  July  4,  177<5, 
William  Paca  and  Thoma.s  Stone 

A  tradition  in  the  Paca  family  gives  Its 
origin  as  Italian  and  of  the  same  ancestral 
blood  as  that  of  Pope  Leo  XIII,  certain  i: 
is.  however,  that  Robert  Paca.  the  original 
settler  In  Maryland,  cAme  by  way  of  Eng- 
land, but  havInK  made  no  effort  to  locate 
his  residence  there  It  Is  sufficient  to  know 
that  he  was  never  naturalized  in  the  prov- 
ince, but  was  as  early  as  1651  granted  a 
tract  of  460  acres  of  land  Ui  Anne  Arundel 
county  for  transporting  nine  men  Intx^  the 
Province  according  to  the  condition.'*  u! 
plantations.  Other  large  tracts  in  the  same 
county  were  later  patented  to  Robert  Paca 
The  coat  of  arms  of  the  family  are  those 
of  Chew  of  Chewtown.  England. 

Robert  Paca  married  the  daughter  of  one 
of  the  comnUssloners  appointed  by  Oliver 
Cromwell  to  govern  Maryland.  By  her  he  had 
one  son,  AquUa,  who  became  High  Sheriff  of 
Baltimore  county  1762-63.  and  later,  mem- 
ber of  the  House  of  Burgeases.  He  was  a  man 
of  Influence  and  importance  In  his  gener- 
ation. His  bequests  of  many  thousand 
acres  of  land  to  his  wife  and  three  sons  gave 
undoubted  evidence  of  his  large  wealth. 
This  forebearer  of  the  distinguished  Revolu- 
tionary patriot.  WUllam  Paca.  was  a  devout 
Quaker,  and  directed  lii  hl.s  will  that  his 
children  should  be  reared  In  the  Quaker 
faith.  BLDd  In  case  his  wife  should  marry  and 
his  intentions  be  diverted  he  appointed  his 
two  friends  Joslas  Mlddlemore  and  John 
Crockett  to  take  the  children  and  their  p^jt- 
tlons  and  bring  them  up  and  educate  them 
according  to  his  will.  Whether  the  guardians 
were  derelict  In  the  duties  imposed,  or 
whether  John  Paca  was  not  of  the  meek 
spirit  of  the  early  Friends  history  leaves 
us  to  conjecture,  but  the  name  of  John 
Paca  as  a  vestryman  of  St.  John's  Parish,  in 
Harford  county.  Is  sufficient  evidence  that 
he  strayed  from  the  path  laid  out  for  him 
by  his  father. 

Capt.  John  Paca  was  active  In  the  military 
events  of  his  day  and  his  zeal  for  the  church 
In  no  way  affected  his  command  of  his  com- 
pany in  Baltimore  county.  He  married  Eliza- 
beth Smith,  daughter  of  WlUlam  Smith  and 
Pretty  Betty  Martin,  the  famous  Colonial 
belle  and  beauty,  whose  coquetry  was  im- 
mortalized by  a  rejected  swain  In  lines 
beginning: 

Pretty  Betty  Martin 

Tip-toe  One, 
Could   not  find  a  lover 

To  please  her  mind' 

The  tradition  l.s  that  WlUlam  .Smith,  the 
father  of  Elizabeth,  who  married  Capt  John 
Paca,  was  a  stepson  of  the  Duke  of  Marl- 
borouK,'h  and  a  man  of  great  personal  charms 

WlUlam  Smith  and  Richard  Dallam  were 
rivals  for  pretty  Betty  Martin's  hand.  and. 
as  was  the  way  of  Colonial  lovers,  sought  to 
settle  their  grievance  by  crossing  small 
swords.  Dallam  being  wounded,  naturally 
won  pretty  Betty,  who  upon  his  death  not 
long  afterward  l)ecame  the  bride  of  his  rival 
Smith. 

Such  was  the  fascinating  grandmother  of 
our  brlllant  and  dl.'^tlngulshec;  patriot.  Wil- 
liam Paca.  signer  of  the  Declaration  of  In- 
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dependence  and  twice  Governor  of  Maryland. 
Capt  John  Paca  and  EHlzabeth  had  a  nu- 
merous family,  of  whom  WlUlam  and  Aqulta 
are  best  known  to  history. 

WlUlam  I'ftca,  who  went  first  to  tlie  col- 
lege of  Philadelphia,  was  educated  for  the 
law  in  the  Middle  Temple,  London.  Upon  hU 
return  he  began  the  practice  of  his  profes- 
sion at  AnnapolLs,  where  It  Is  likely  he  met 
Mary  Chew,  the  charming  daughter  of  Sam- 
uel Chew  and  Henrietta  Marta  Lloyd,  the 
daughter  of  the  name-sake  and  god-daughter 
of  Queen  Henrietta  Maria  Neale  Bennett 
Lloyd,  Mary  Chews  sl.ster.  married  John 
Beale  BordJey  and  later  we  find  Philemon 
Chew  bequeathing  to  the  Pacas  and  Btjrd- 
ley.s   the   whole  of   Wye  Island,  half  to  each 

l/ocal  tradition  claims  the  origin  of  the 
name  of  the  Island  and  the  lovely  river  di- 
viding It  from  the  mainland  to  be  taker, 
from  Its  shaf>e  which  Is  In  the  form  of  the 
letter  Y.  But  a  much  more  genuine  and  In- 
teresting origin  Is  found  In  the  ancient  Welsh 
record.";,  which  name  E^'an  Lloyd  as  the  old 
King  who  r\Ued  over  the  land.s  Ij-lnc  between 
the  Severn  and  the  Wye  rivers  In  that  coun- 
try from  which  our  Lloyds  of  Wye  Island 
evidently  came,  bringing  with  them  not  only 
the  ruling  qualltle.s  of  their  forebears,  but 
the  names  of  the  ancient  rivers  which  flowed 
through  the  domains  of  their  Ttu:e 

The  Para.";  lived  at  Annapolis  and  the 
Bordleys  at  Joppa.  but  they  moved  to  Wye 
I?;Iand.  where  each  enjoyed  homes  famou.s  for 
their  hospitality  In  the  social  life  of  the 
time,  rare  even  in  old  Maryland  at  the  pe- 
riod when  the  lavish  ways  of  the  island 
gentry   were   a   wonder   to   foreign   visitors 

The  orlf^lnal  deslen  of  the  Paca  mansion 
was  of  palatial  sl/e  and  appointments,  with 
arcades  and  porticoes,  niches  and  pedestals 
for  statuary  battlements  and  pinnacles  for 
roof  and  tower.  It  Is  said  that  much  of  the 
elaborate  ornamentation  was  of  lead,  which 
was  run  Intxj  bullets  by  the  British  during 
the  Revolutlonaiy  War  The  town  hou.se  of 
Governor  Paca  in  AnnapoUs  ha.s  become 
famous  to  the  present  generation  through 
Wlnst<:.n  Churchill's  ch.irming  retrospective 
view  of  the  life  at  Carvel  Hall  This  great  old 
mansion  on  aristocratic  Prince  Geort^e  s 
street  was  occvipied  by  Governor  Paca  during 
the  months  when  his  legal  practice  and  his 
active  participation  :n  the  momentous  af- 
fairs of  the  nation  kept  him  away  from  the 
princely  e.state  on  Wye  Island. 

At  Wye  Hall  the  gayest  sort  of  social  life 
was  enjoyed  in  the  season  from  early  spring 
until  late  autumn,  when  merr;  house  par- 
ties of  belles  and  beav;x  frtjrn  both  the  East- 
ern and  Western  shores  made  the  thought  of 
Isolation  quite  Impossible.  None  cad  ques- 
tion the  Ideal  existence  led  on  the  noble  es- 
tates along  the  Wye  river  In  tho.se  days  when 
Uie  great  men  of  the  times  added  their  In- 
tellectual gifts  to  the  company  of  charming 
and  accomplished  women  of  leisure  who  to- 
gether formed  a  social  coterie  whose  rural 
life  was  planned  on  that  of  the  English  aris- 
tocracy. 

The  estate  has  never  been  alienated  from 
the  Paca  family  but  superb  old  Wye  Hall, 
with  its  wealth  of  family  portraits.  Imported 
mahogany  furniture,  antique  sliver  and  rare 
china,  was  burned  to  the  ground  In  the  year 
1879  during  the  absence  of  the  family  In  Bal- 
timore .\  few  heirlooms.  Including  an  or'.e- 
Inal  portrait  of  Governor  Paca  were  fortu- 
nately saved  by  some  workers. 

William  Paca  was  Governor  of  Maryland 
from  1782  to  17^5  and  was  present  at  the  In- 
teresting and  hlHt<")rlc  scene  of  Washington 
resigning  his  commLsslon  At  the  early  age 
of  thirty  yenrs  the  Honorable  William  Paca 
had  made  an  Im.presslon  for  marked  ability 
and  patriotism  and  all  during  the  time  of 
Murest  which  preceded  the  great  conflict, 
during  the  struggle  and  after  tt,  his  services 
were  ra:.ked  at  the  top  In  the  estimation  of 
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his  contemporaries.  There  wae  no  commit- 
tee of  Importance  on  which  he  did  not  serve 
conspicuously —  a  member  of  the  General 
Congress  In  1774.  of  the  Continental  Con- 
gress and  of  the  Constitutional  Convention. 
he  served  his  State  and  his  country  In  all  of 
their  trying  hours. 

He  was  one  of  the  committee  of  three  to 
invite  Governor  Eden  to  leave  the  Province 
and,  as  we  have  noted,  was  one  of  the  two 
Marylanders  who  both  voted  for  and  signed 
the  Declaration  of  Independence. 

In  recognition  of  his  services  the  Society 
of  Cincinnati  of  Mar>-land  on  the  day  of  its 
organization — November  21.  1783 — "resolved 
that  as  a  testimony  of  the  satisfaction,  we 
feel  In  the  opp>ortunlty  we  enjoy  of  return- 
ing to  our  respective  stations  In  the  general 
class  of  community  and  of  recommencing 
our  clvU  occupations  under  a  government 
which  we  have  added  to  establish  and  which 
we  all  approve  and  will  endeavor  to  main- 
tain; and  in  consideration  of  the  abilities, 
merit,  patriotism  of  his  Excellency  Governor 
Paca  thLs  society  direct  that  the  Secretary 
General  Williams  wait  on  his  ExceUency  and 
Inform  him  that  this  society  do  themselves 
the  honor  to  ccjnslder  him  as  an  honorary 
mem.ber." 

Governor  Paca  was  the  same  day  elected 
a  delegate  to  the  general  scx-.lety  and  a  year 
later  was  elected  vice-president  of  the  Mary- 
land society  and  delegate  to  the  general  so- 
ciety To  write  a  complete  account  of  the  life 
of  Governor  Paca  would  mean  a  volume  of 
no  small  proportions,  but  we  can  recall  the 
fact  that  he  was  appwlnted  to  the  three 
highest  Judicial  offices  In  his  State  and  as  a 
Chief  Justice  In  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
District  of  Columbia  for  Maryland.  He  was 
twice  Governor  and  United  States  Senator. 
Governor  Paca  was  twice  married,  his  second 
wife  being  a  niece  of  Bishop  WTilte.  of  Phila- 
delphia By  his  first  wife.  Mary  Chew,  he  had 
five  children  but  only  one.  John  Philemon 
Paca.  survived  to  maturity  and  married 
Juliana  Tllghman. 

Mr  Speaker,  among  the  living  de- 
scendants of  Governor  Paca  are  his 
great-preat-great  grandson,  retired  Navy- 
Col,  wmiam  W.  Paca  of  Annapolis,  Md  , 
and  the  colonel's  two  sons,  David  W.  of 
Newarli,  Del.,  and  William  W.,  Jr.,  of 
Richmond.  Va  Also  direct  descendants 
are  John  and  Juliana  Paca — brother  and 
sister — who  reside  In  Baltimore.  Md.,  and 
Jane  and  Stephen  Paca — also  brother 
and  sister — living  in  Baltimore. 

WiUiam  Paca  died  on  October  13.  1799. 
at  the  age  of  59.  John  Adams  described 
him  as  a  "dellberator  "  and  he  was  clear- 
ly identified  with  all  important  political 
movements  In  Maryland  from  his  en- 
trance Into  politics  until  his  death. 


TUNABOAT  SEIZURES  BY   THE 
REPUBLIC  OF  PANAMA 


HON.  GLENN  M.  ANDERSON 

OF  CALirORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  May  7.  1976 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  when  the  United  States 
adopted  a  policy  of  extending  our  fish- 
ing limits  to  200  miles  off  our  coasts,  I 
felt  strongly  that  doing  so  would  open 
our  distant  water  fishing  fleet  to  retalia- 
tion by  foreign  governments.  Apparently, 
that  prediction  came  true  again. 
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Although  today's  Washington  Post 
states  the  two  American  tunaboats  were 
released  as  a  gesture  of  harmony  and 
good- will  by  the  Panamanian  Govern- 
ment, the  sad  fact  is  that  the  two  tuna- 
boats — the  Voyager  and  the  Kali — were 
anchored  at  Cristbal,  at  the  Atlantic  en- 
trance of  the  Panama  Canal  for  5  days, 
they  could  not  leave  because  a  Panama- 
nian gim.boat  was  waiting  for  them  out- 
side the  harbor. 

The  Panamanian  Government  claims 
that  the  two  vessels  were  fishing  Illegal- 
ly inside  its  own  200 -mile  zone,  and  were 
demanding  a  $100,000  ransom  from  each 
ship. 

Mr  Speaker,  the  United  States  dis- 
tant-water tuna  fishery  will  be  seriouslj' 
damaged  by  these  unilateral  adoptions 
of  200-mile  economic  zones  because  of 
the  location  of  its  fishing  grounds  and 
the  fishing  methods  it  employs.  The  tima 
fleet's  prime  fishing  grounds  lie  in  the 
coastal  waters  of  the  Eastern  Pacific 
from  Mexico  to  Chile.  We  have  already 
seen  the  action  the  Government  of 
Mexico  has  taken.  Thus,  I  am  again  call- 
ing on  our  representatives  at  the  Law 
of  the  Sea  Conference  in  New  York  to 
negotiate  a  strong  treaty  which  Includes 
special  exceptions  for  highly  migratory 
species  like  tuna.  I  am  very  upset  at  see- 
ing an  industry  that  ranked  second  in 
both  landed  weight  and  landed  value, 
among  all  fish  and  shellfish  landed  in  the 
United  States  and  its  territories,  suCfer 
economic  strangulation  at  the  hands  of 
foreign  nations,  all  because  of  an  action 
the  United  States  initiated. 


JOE    ZINNO'S    "OLYMPIAN" 


HON.  EDWARD  P.  BEARD 

or   &HODE    ISLAND 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  May  7,  1976 

Mr.  BEARD  of  Rhode  Island  Mr. 
Speaker,  on  TTiursday,  April  22,  Joe 
Zinno,  a  Rhode  Islander,  made  Ameri- 
can history  In  North  Kingstown,  RJ. 
when  his  pedal-powered  "Olympian" 
flew  for  5  seconds  at  Quonset  Point.  Al- 
though the  flight  was  wobbly  and  largely 
unspectacular,  it  was  a  moment  of  great- 
ness for  American  aviation. 

The  Providence  Journal  reported  that 
Paul  Garber,  who  once  watched  Orville 
Wright  take  off  from  an  airfield  in  Port 
Myers.  Va.,  said  it  was  "astounding,  ex- 
cellent. It's  the  kind  of  thing  mankind 
has  been  trying  to  do  since  the  beginning 
of  time,"  said  Garber  after  he  was  told 
of  the  first  succesful  manpowered  flight 
in  America. 

Joe  Zlnno's  remarkable  achievement  is 
a  tribute  to  his  perserverance,  Industry 
and  Ingenuity.  A  52 -year-old  retired  Air 
Force  colonel,  Joe  has  brought  great  re- 
knovra  to  our  State  for  his  accomplish- 
ment. The  brief  but  historic  fiight  came 
at  8:10  a.m.  when  Zinno  made  his  third 
taxi  run  of  the  day  down  the  northeast 
nmway  at  Quonset  Point.  Veering  from 
the  center  of  the  cracked  runway,  the 
78 -foot  wingspan  of  the  plane  caught 
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the  air  and  rose  a  foot  off  the  ground  for 
a  distance  estimated  between  50  and  60 
feet. 

Orvflle  and  Wilbur  Wright  flew  their 
initial  fiight  behind  a  12-horsepower  en- 
gine, stayed  in  the  air  for  12  seconds  and 
traveled  120  feet.  Zinno  flew  with  his 
feet  strapped  to  two  bicycle  pedals  con- 
nected to  a  main  drive  wheel  and  a  push 
propeller.  I  am  proud  to  salute  a  man 
who  has  crossed  the  threshold  to  one  of 
man's  greatest  aspirations,  the  ability  to 
fly  under  one's  own  power.  For  this  most 
exciting  and  unique  development,  I  con- 
gratulate him  and  hope  that  I  will  be 
able  to  see  his  next  advancement  in  self- 
powered  fiight. 


WOMEN  AND  NATIONAL  HEALTH 
INSURANCE 


HON.  DONALD  M.  FRASER 

or    MZNKESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday.  May  7,  1976 

Mr  FRASER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would 
Like  to  bring  to  your  attention  a  paper, 
"Women  and  National  Health  Insur- 
ance; Issues  and  Solutions."  which  was 
presented  at  last  year's  annual  meeting 
of  the  American  Public  Health  Associa- 
tion by  Deborah  A.  Lewis,  who  is  a  senior 
planning  associate  at  the  Alan  Gutt- 
macher  Institute  in  New  York. 

The  paper  raises  some  basic  issues 
about  women  and  national  health  insur- 
ance. It  examines  the  currrait  national 
health  insurance  proposals  and  their  im- 
pact on  women. 

Lewis  points  out  that  all  the  current 
health  insurance  proposals  can  be  tj'pi- 
fied  by  four  bills. 

The  Long-Ribicoff  bill  involves  catas- 
trophic illness  insuranc3  and  a  revised 
medicaid  program  with  a  national  eli- 
gibility standard.  This  bill  offers  cover- 
age only  to  those  qualified  as  poor  and 
those  stricken  with  catastrophic  Illness 
and  Lewis  feels  it  to  be  the  least  ade- 
quate type  of  bill  and  does  not  examine  it 
further. 

The  Nixon  administration  or  CHIP  bill 
minimizes  Federal  Involvement  and 
maximizes  that  of  private  insurance 
companies.  Private  companies  would 
market  insurance  benefits  through  em- 
ployers, a/x;ording  to  Federal  standards 
and  regulations  which  would  be  imple- 
mented by  State  agencies. 

The  UUman  bill  is  similar  In  its  use  of 
private  insurance  companies,  but  puts 
more  stress  on  State  government  in- 
volvement. It  provides  for  State  health 
commissions  which  would  develop  local 
systems  of  Health  Care  CorporatiMis. 

The  Kennedy  bill  typifies  those  bills 
which  call  for  maximum  Federal  activ- 
ity; it  makes  the  Federal  Government 
responsible  for  all  financing  and  admin- 
istration. 

Lewis  points  out  that  all  of  these  pro- 
posals would  result  in  some  inequities  for 
women.  Most  of  these  Inequities  result 
from  the  fact  that  women  normally  have 
two  central  ."sources  of  medical  care — an 
obstetrician  gj-necologist  and  a  general 
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practitioner  or  Internist — whereas  men 
have  just  one.  None  of  the  current  healtii 
Insurance  proposals  has  t^iken  this  fact 
Into  account. 

After  outlining  inequities  which  would 
re.-^ult  from  the  current  proposals,  Lewis 
proposes  some  provisions  which  should 
be  included  in  a  national  health  insur- 
ance proposal  that  would  be  equitable 
for  women.  The  following  are  excerpts 
from  the  paper: 

ExrERPTS 

Pour  principal  l-wiit*'?  which  couM  lead  to 
Inequitable  or  inadequate  coverage  for 
women  have  been  identified:  eligibility, 
beneflts,  provider  certification  and  reform 
of  the  health  delivery  system. 

1.  ELIGIBXUTT 

Provisions  for  eligibility  determine  who 
will  be  covered  and  receive  benefits  under  a 
health  Insurance  program  .  .  The  Ullman 
and  Nixon  Administration  bills  would  make 
all  members  of  a  family  eligible  for  beneflta 
through  contributions  made  by  on©  family 
member  at  that  person's  place  of  employ- 
ment. Another  approach  provides  for  Indi- 
vidual, noii-contrlbvitory  Insurance  The 
Kennedy  bill  makes  all  residents  of  the 
United  States  eligible  for  benefits  without 
repar'l  Il>  whether  they  have  contributed  to 
the  program. 

For  women  .  ,  .  family-related  and  con- 
tributory Insurance  can  generate  serious 
prcjblems  regarding  continuity  of  coverage. 

Under  family-related  Insurance  plans,  most 
of  the  47  million  women  who  are  now  married 
and  living  with  their  husbands  would  be 
Insured  as  dependent  wives.  Although  em- 
ployment among  married  women  Is  Increas- 
ing, more  than  half  of  these  women  work 
for  only  part  of  the  year  and  about  one-third 
work  at  part-time  Jobs.  The.se  part-year  and 
part-time  workers  would  in  most  cases  b« 
Ui.sviri'd  under  their  husband's  policies 
The  Uliman  bUl  provides  for  coverage  to  be 
throi!t:h  the  employer  paying  the  highest 
wage  while  the  NUon  proposal  does  not  re- 
quire coverage  for  employees  working  less 
than  25  hours  per  week. 

If  marital  status  were  imchanglng.  eligi- 
bility provisions  rnl^ht  not  po.se  significant 
issues  for  women.  In  our  society,  however, 
marital  status  changes  easily. 

Under  family-related  Insurance  plana,  de- 
pendents who  make  no  contribution  to  the 
Insarance  system  have  no  personal  claim  or 
eligibility  for  beneflts.  Consequently,  woman 
covered  as  dependent  wives  would  lose  their 
health  Insurance  beneflts  when  marital 
status  changed.  Even  If  these  women  could 
eventually  obtain  coverage  as  individuals,  the 
change  In  marital  status  would  disrupt,  and 
po.sslbly  alter,  their  Insurance  coverage. 

2.  BENEFrrS 

Much  of  the  discussion  of  women  and  na- 
tional health  Insurance  has  focused  on  bene- 
fits— specifically  on  the  need  to  provide  cov- 
erage for  the  full  range  of  women's  reproduc- 
tive health  care  needs,  from  contraception  to 
pregnancy-related  service*  and  routine  gyn- 
ecological examinations  .  .  Women  need  to 
receive  care  for  both  reproductive  and  gen- 
eral medical  conditions,  and  the  benefit 
structure  should  ensure  that  women  have 
adequate  coverage  for  all  their  medical  needs. 

A  large  proportion  of  the  olxstetrlcal/ 
gynecological  care  women  now  receive  is 
preventive  .  .  .  General  limitations  on  pre- 
ventive care  visits,  as  found  in  the  Ullman 
bin,  do  not  take  account  of  the  current  pat- 
terns of  providing  medical  care  to  woman 
nor  of  the  prevailing  standard  regarding 
gynecological  service.^  .  ,  .  Men,  whose  basic 
preventive  services  can  be  provided  by  one 
physician,    would    be    fully    covered    for    a 
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health  examination  every  two  years  During 
that  same  two  year  period,  women  would 
have  to  make  three  health  examination  vis- 
its to  receive  an  equlvalen"  "package  "  of 
preventive  services:  one  visit  fur  the  general 
preventive  .services  men  also  need  and  two  for 
preventive  gynecological  servicer  'I^vo  of 
these  three  visits  would  not  be  fu'.Iy  covered 
under  the  Insurance  program  and  women 
would,  therefore,  have  to  pay  out-of-pocket. 

Coet-sharlng  provisions,  as  are  found  In 
the  Nixon  Administration  bill,  are  another 
mechanism  u.sed  to  control  utlll7Atlon  .  .  . 
Since  women  must  make  at  least  two  pliysi- 
clan  vLsltfl  to  receive  their  preventive  care, 
they  would  have  to  pay  twice  as  much  out- 
of-pocket  than  men,  who  need  to  visit  only 
one  physician   for  such   services 

All  three  ln.«iurance  bills  provide  various 
limitations  on  prescription  drugs,  primarily 
for  purposes  of  cost  control.  The  Ullman  bill 
covers  drugs  for  specified  conditions  requir- 
ing extensive  therapy  and  Important  to  the 
public  health,  with  a  »l  co-payment  per 
prescription  .  .  .  The  Kennedy  bill  covers 
drugs  required  for  chronic  conditions  or 
where  purchases  would  cause  special  finan- 
cial hard.shlp  .  .  .  The  Nixon  Administration 
bill  has  no  limits  on  types  of  prescription 
drugs,  but  Imposes  a  $50  deductible. 

The  Nixon  bill  appears  to  allow  for  exemp- 
tion of  contraceptives  from  the  required  de- 
ductible, by  regulation.  Neither  the  Ullman 
nor  Kennedy  bill  specify  that  contracep- 
tives  would   be   relmburseable. 

At  the  current  .stage  of  scientific  research — 
and  with  no  effective  "plU"  for  men  yet  In 
sight — It  would  seem  to  be  unduly  burden- 
some to  women  to  exclude  from  coverage 
prescriptions  which  only  they  can  use.  but 
which  benefit  both  sexes — and  society  at 
large. 

Along  these  lines.  It  seems  reasonable  to 
ask  whether  non-prescription  contracep- 
tives shotild  be  reimbursable  expenditures 
under  a  national  health  Insurance  program, 
since  they  serve  the  same  purpose  aa  the 
prescription  drug. 

Under  all  the  proposals  discussed,  the  out- 
of-pocket  costs  of  receiving  care  would  be 
higher  for  women  than  men.  The  easle-^t  way 
to  address  thts  issue  would  be  to  specify.  In 
legislation,  the  range  of  covered  reproductive 
health  care  benefits  and  exempt  them  from 
limitations  and  cost-sharing. 

One  long-range  difficulty  with  this  solu- 
tion Is  that  It  could  pemetuate  the  current 
split  between  reproductive  and  other  health 
services.  Women  interested  In  changing 
current  patterns  of  medical  care  delivery  may 
want  to  seriously  consider  future  implica- 
tions of  this  solution  before  taking  a  position 
In  favor  of  specifying  reproductive  health 
care  beneflts 

3.  PROVnjEB  CEaniriCATION 

Provisions  for  provider  certification  deter- 
mine which  types  of  health  professionals,  and 
which  health  Institutions,  may  bo  reim- 
bursed under  an  Insurance  scheme. 

Provider  certification  is  a  significant  issue 
for  women  because  women  now  receive  care 
in  a  variety  of  settings  from  many  types  of 
providers.  While  everyone  uses  many  health 
resources,  utilization  patteriw  of  women  are 
unique  In  that  an  entire  sub-system — per- 
haps uncoordinated  but  certainly  recogniza- 
ble— has  grown  up  to  serve  reproductive 
health  care  needs. 

Tlie  three  health  Insurance  proposals  dis- 
cussed here  have  few  specific  provisions  for 
certification  of  free-standing  clinics  and  or 
trained  non-physlclan  personnel.  The  poR.si- 
ble  exclusion  of  these  health  providers  from 
reimbursement  raises  three  problems  of  Im- 
portance to  women. 

First,  certification  procedures  which  do 
not  specify  use  of,  or  payment  for.  Certi- 
fied Nurse-Mldwlves,  Nurse-Practltloners  and 
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other  trained,  non-physklan  staff  may  re- 
strict the  ftiture  U5e  of  this  personnel  In  de- 
livery of  care  The  NUon  .\dmlnLstratlon  bU'., 
which  has  the  greatest  specificity  regarding 
allied  health  persotinel.  states  that  all  serv- 
ices must  be  performed  under  the  sujjervl- 
slon  and  control  of  a  physician  Provisions 
which  restrict  the  role  of  the  non-physlclan 
to  that  defined  by  the  doctor  can  provide 
little  opp<jrt\U!lty  for  expanding  and  rede- 
fining this  role  In  the  future  For  women  who 
have  been  anxious  t<5  de-mystlfy  the  role  of 
the  doctor,  this  would  probably  be  an  un- 
acceptable by-product  of  a  national  health 
Insurance  program. 

Second,  certification  provisions  which  do 
not  specify  reimbursements  to  free-standing 
clinics  place  these  agencies  at  a  financial 
dlBadvant;ik-e 

Third,  detailed  certification  procedures  do 
not  have  much  fiexlblllty  to  allow  for  experl- 
mentatliin  with  new,  and  perhaps  contro- 
versial, modes  of  delivering  care.  For 
Instance,  the  bills  do  not  specify  payment 
for  at-home  deliveries  .  .   . 

The  l.ssues  of  provider  certlflcatlnn  are  .  . 
significant  for  women  because  several  million 
nriw  receive  reproductive  liealth  services 
through  the  clinic  sub-system  For  these 
wiimen,  the  clinic  network  and  Its  medical 
personnel  have  become  one  of  their  two 
central  sources  of  care  Exclusion  of  these 
agencies  and  sta'l  from  reimbursement 
would  deny  women  the  option  of  continuing 
to  receive  care  from  the  central  source  they 
now  use 

4      RETOBM    or    THE    DSLIVEBY    SYSTEM 

While  national  health  insurance  Is  pri- 
marily a  method  of  paying  for  medical  care, 
pending  proposals  also  include  some  meas- 
ures designed  to  change  the  delivery  sys- 
tem. Efforts  to  end  fragmentation  arid  dis- 
continuity cf  care,  and  generally  restructure 
the  so-called  system  of  health  care,  focus 
on  encouragement  of  Healtli  Maintenance 
Organizations  and  other  types  of  pre-paid 
arrangements. 

All  three  bills  Include  !nce:itlves  for  de- 
veloping organized,  pre-paid  methods  for 
providing    care. 

The  Kennedy  bill,  which  permits  HMO's 
to  pay  for  outpatient  drugs,  would  appar- 
ently prcvlde  reimbursement  for  birth  con- 
trol pills  received  by  an  HMO  enrollee,  but 
not  for  those  received  by  a  woman  seeing  a 
solo    practitioner 

The  Kennedy  bill  Is  an  example  of  how 
the  transition  from  n<Ao  to  group  practice 
delivery  of  care  can  discriminate  In  a  small, 
but  Important,  area  of  women's  health  serv- 
ices. More  ^"Ifrnlficftntly,  the.'e  and  similar 
Incentives  for  group  practice  would  generate 
greater  disruption  In  deUvery  of  care  for 
women  than  they  would  for  men,  because 
women  have  two  central  sources  of  care 
If  one  of  her  physicians  Joins  an  HMO  and 
one  does  not,  or  If  both  Join  different  HMO's, 
a  woman  would  have  to  choose  between  her 
two  current  sources  of  care,  since  she  could 
not  receive  reimbursed  services  from  both. 
Men.  who  hnve  one  central  source  of  care, 
would  not  he  forcivl  to  make  such  a  choice 

I.et^lslatlon  should  allow  HMO  pnrdlee.s  the 
option  of  using  the  varlo-;s  suh-svstems  of 
care  (and  private  physicians.  If  possible)  for 
a  specified  limited  period  of  time  Pro- 

visions to  Incorporate  the  new  types  <  f  health 
providers   Into   HMO's  .should   also   be   made 

A  national  health  ln.surance  propo.sal  which 
provides  ari»>q'iate  and  eo.tiltable  coverage  for 
women  should  Inclide  tiie  following  pro- 
visions • 

1.  Eligibility  on  an  Indlvtdtial,  noncon- 
trlb  itory  basis,  to  ensiire  that  women  have  a 
personal  a'.d  continuous  claim  and  right  to 
beneflts: 

2  First  dollar  coverage  for  preventive  gy- 
necological services,  including  birth  control 
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supplies,  so  that  viromen  are  not  financially 
per.alized  because  only  they  can  use  contra- 
ceptive methods  that  benefit  everj'one: 

3  Specific  recognition  of  women's  two 
sources  of  care  and  guarantees  that  women 
can  receive  t»oth  reproductive  and  genera! 
services  without  added  costs  due  to  the  fact 
that  this  care  Is  provided  by  different  physl- 
ciatis, 

4,  Provisions  for  direct  reimbursement  of 
free-standing  clinics  and  mechanisms  for 
reimburKlr,g  non-physlclan  medical  staff, 
other  than  through  the  physician's  bill: 

5.  Availability  of  a  range  of  options  for 
enroUees  in  HMOs  so  that  women  would  not 
have  to  choose  between  their  two  sources  of 
care. 


ST.\TEMENT  OF  JOSEPH  L.  FISHER 
ON  THE  1977  BUDGET  RESOLUTION 


HON.  JOSEPH  L.  FISHER 

OF    VDIGINIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  May   1 .  1976 

Mr.  FISHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  first 
concurrent  resolution  for  the  fiscal  year 
1977  budget  <H.  Con.  Res.  611 1  estab- 
lishes target  amounts  for  budget  author- 
ity, budget  outlays,  revenues,  deficit,  and 
debt  for  fiscal  year  beginning  next  Octo- 
ber 1.  The  Hoase  Budget  Committee  de- 
serves our  commendation  for  the  manner 
in  which  It  undertook  this  important 
task.  The  national  purpase  expressed  in 
the  Federal  budget  are  varied,  with  par- 
ticulaj  groups  and  Interests  typically 
taking  strong  positions  in  support  or 
against  every  particular  element.  Recon- 
ciling these  and  placing  the  whole  budget 
In  perspective  Is  a  most  exacting  re- 
sponsibility. Financial  capacity  has  to 
be  measured  against  intensity  of  de- 
mands for  numerous  programs.  Broad 
economic  and  fiscal  effects  of  the  budget 
and  its  various  components  are  of  great 
significance  to  the  prosperity  of  the 
economy  and  the  employment  of  the 
work  force.  PYequently  difficult  compro- 
mises have  to  be  made  in  arriving  at  a 
realistic  set  of  budget  targets  which  will 
have  a  consensus  of  support  behind  them. 
The  fact  that  this  Is  the  first  time  the 
new  Budget  and  Impoundment  Control 
Act  will  be  made  fully  applicable  to  a 
forthcoming  budget  argues  for  under- 
standing and  tolerance  of  the  numerous 
difficulties  that  have  been  encountered 

I  had  hoped  to  be  able  to  vote  for  the 
budget  targets  contained  In  the  concur- 
rent resolution,  if  only  because  I  am  so 
firmly  in  favor  of  the  new  approach  by 
Congress  to  meeting  its  responslbllitie.s 
in  the  budget  and  Federal  financial  field. 
I  had  hoped  to  cast  an  affirmative  vote  to 
Indicate  my  support  of  the  new  process. 
But  I  found  that  I  had  to  vote  against 
the  resolution  and  I  want  to  set  out  here 
some  of  the  reasons  that  impelled  me  to 
that  decision. 

The  resolution  set  forth  targets  of  the 
outlay,  revenue,  deficit,  and  other  aggre- 
gates to  guide  the  Congress  through  the 
summer  as  it  deals  with  the  Federal  ap- 
propriation bills.  In  September  Congre&s 
will  have  the  opportunity  under  the  new 
legislation  to  make  final  determinations 
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of  these  budget  magnitudes  and  t^e  16 
major  expenditure  categories  involved. 
Last  week  we  were  voting  to  approve 
or  not  to  approve  targets,  rather  than 
binding  figures.  On  this  basis,  empha- 
sizing the  target  aspect  of  the  resolution, 
I  had  to  come  to  the  conclusion  that  the 
targets  could  be  Improved  upon.  In  par- 
ticular, the  targets  for  outlays  were  too 
high  and,  therefore,  the  deficit  also  was 
too  high  and  the  debt  as  weU.  Last  year 
when  the  economy  was  in  the  midst  of 
the  most  severe  recession  since  the  1930s, 
one  could  defend  a  vote  for  fairly  large 
outlays  even  though  the  deficit  would 
have  to  be  large  also.  Revenues  were 
down  because  people  were  out  of  work 
and  business  firms  were  not  making 
much  profit,  and  unemployment  and 
other  income  support  expenditures  were 
up 

This  year,  however,  the  economy  is 
recovering  at  a  brisk  pace  even  though 
unemployment  remains  high,  Investment 
has  been  rising,  the  business  outlook  is 
favorable,  and  inflation  has  dropped 
dramatically.  In  these  circumstances  it 
does  seem  to  me  that  the  Federal  budget 
should  be  tighter  and  more  conserva- 
tive than  the  one  recommended  by  the 
committee  and  subsequently  passed  by 
the  House  I  take  the  view  that  in  peri- 
ods when  the  economy  is  improving  and 
the  prospects  are  bright,  the  Federal 
deficit  should  be  reduced  as  much  as 
po.ssible  and  ultimately  made  to  give 
way  to  a  surplus.  Now  is  the  time  for 
the  Congress  to  reduce  outlays,  and 
bring  the  deficit  under  better  control.  It 
is  to  easy  to  say  that  we  must  wait  until 
the  recovery  is  established  beyond  any 
doubt  whatsoever  or  that  some  part,lcu- 
lar  statistical  indicator  should  register 
more  favorably.  I  believe  that  the  time 
to  begin  is  now  and  that  the  outlays  and 
deficit  should  be  less  than  what  the  res- 
olution proposes. 

By  no  means  do  I  go  all  the  way  with 
the  administration's  recommendation  of 
cutting  outlays  back  to  approximately 
S394  billion,  cutting  taxes  even  lower 
than  has  already  been  done  by  the 
Congress  and  signed  into  law  by  the  Pres- 
ident, and  in  other  ways  phasing  down 
the  Federal  budget.  This  goes  too  far  and 
would  risk  a  resumption  of  recession, 
which  in  turn  would  magnify  the  budg- 
etary problems  of  the  Grovemment  all 
over  again.  The  President's  budget  Itself 
was  understated  because  he  underesti- 
mated some  required  expenditures  and 
overestimated  some  income,  such  as  that 
from  offshore  leases. 

Therefore,  I  come  out  with  the  view 
that  the  Budget's  Committee's  recom- 
mendations for  outlay  and  deficit  are 
too  high,  the  President's  too  low,  and 
that  the  figures  should  have  been  la  be- 
tween but  probably  closer  to  the  com- 
mittee's than  the  President's.  This,  of 
course,  is  a  matter  of  economic  judg- 
ment on  which  even  careful  and  experi- 
enced analysts  will  differ.  My  own  view, 
based  on  many  years  of  experience  In 
economics  and  a  number  of  years  of  serv- 
ice on  the  Council  of  Economic  Advisers, 
has  brought  me  to  the  position  set  forth 
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here.  One  should,  of  course,  be  sensitive 
to  new  events  and  changes,  and  I  would 
hope  to  be  so,  but  at  this  point,  and 
looking  ahead  as  realistically  as  I  can,  I 
come  down  on  the  side  of  wanting  lower 
figures  to  be  approved  as  budget  tar- 
gets. 

Within  the  total  budget  authority  and 
outlays  set  forth  in  the  resolution,  I  find 
myself  broadly  in  support  of  the  defense 
programs.  The  portion  of  the  Federal 
budget  spending  going  to  defense  has 
been  falling  more  or  less  since  World  War 
n.  while  the  portion  for  income  main- 
tenance programs  and  .some  other  pro- 
grams has  been  rising.  I  have  supported 
this  trend  over  the  years  but  now  be- 
lieve the  time  has  come  to  halt  the  rela- 
tive decline  in  emphasis  on  defense. 
Within  the  last  decade  defense  spending 
has  dropped  from  being  more  than  twice 
as  much  as  spending  for  income  main- 
tenance to  a  position  of  about  one-third 
less.  I  am  not  here  advocating  any  ex- 
treme reversal,  but  rather  a  shift  In  pri- 
orities on  the  relative  scale. 

Within  a  budget  which  is  at  a  level 
between  the  President's  budget  and  the 
House  Budget  Committee  recommenda- 
tion, there  is  still  room  for  modest  in- 
creases in  many  Government  programs. 
I  carmot  help  thinking  there  are  pos- 
sibilities for  economies  in  many  pro- 
grams which  will  still  permit  the  con- 
tinuation of  services  and  benefits  to  peo- 
ple who  really  need  them.  Certain  ex- 
penditures, I  am  sure,  could  be  slightly 
smaller  without  damaging  programs  or 
the  economy.  In  particular,  I  felt  that  It 
was  not  necessarj"  to  include  in  the  budg- 
et outlay  target  over  $2  billion  for  the 
special  job  stimulus  programs  over  smd 
above  tiie  job  programs  included  else- 
where in  the  budget.  The  present 
trend  of  the  economy  does  not  Indicate 
to  me  a  need  for  such  a  high  amount 
of  added  stimulus,  the  economic  effects 
of  which  would  extend  2  years  or  longer 
into  the  future.  It  shoiild  be  possible 
to  find  ways  of  checking  spending  on 
other  programs  such  as  food  stamps,  wel- 
fare, and  even  vmemployment  compensa- 
tion, by  stricter  administration  and 
elimination  of  undeserved  payments. 

For  these  reasons  I  voted  reluctantly 
against  the  concurrent  resolution  and 
hope  that  the  House-Senate  conference 
will  report  bsw;k  a  somewhat  reduced  set 
of  budget  targets  The  Senate  already 
has  favored  a  smaller  budget  by  $2.8  bil- 
lion. 


PERSONAL  EXPLANATION 


HON.  MARTHA  KEYS 

OF    KANSAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT ATH'BS 

Friday,  May  7,  1976 

Mrs.  KEYS.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Thursday, 
May  6.  1976,  I  was  unavoidably  absent 
for  rollcAll  No.  244.  an  amendment 
offered  by  Mr.  Ford  to  H.R.  9043,  a  bUl 
to  authorize  Federal  agencies  to  experi- 
ment with  flexible  and  compressed  em- 
ployee work  schedules.  Had  I  been  pres- 
ent, I  would  have  voted  "No." 
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RELEASE  OF  ERDA  REPORT  WOULD 
AID   IN   CONSIDERATION    OF   HR. 

13350 

HON.  BELLA  S.  ABZUG 

u>      NEW     v. 'Klv 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday.  May   7.  1976 

Ms.  ABZUG.  Mr.  Speaker,  considera- 
tion next  week  of  H.R.  13350.  the  ERDA 
autliorizatlou  bill  for  fiscal  year  1977. 
should  be  conducted  on  the  ba.<;is  of  the 
fullest  Infonnatlon  available. 

One  of  the  imixjrtaxit  Ls.'^ues  in  H.R. 
13350  is  the  alineniont  of  Uie  nuclear 
weapons  activities.  'Hie  current  bill  con- 
tains botli  nuclear  weapons  and  civilian 
energy  programs,  an  arrangement  which 
makes  it  difficult  to  give  adequate  con- 
sideration to  imp()rtant  weapons  i.^sues. 

The  Energy  Reorganization  Act  of  1974 
mandated  tlie  ERDA  to  conduct  a  study 
of  its  nuclear  weapons  complex.  This 
-•^tudy  was  submitted  to  the  President  in 
January  1976.  It  contains  recommenda- 
tions for  achieving  the  best  organiza- 
tlomil  aUnement  for  the  ERDA  weapons 
complex. 

I  believe  that  Congress  should  have 
access  to  tliis  study  prior  to  consideration 
of  the  EIRD.A  authorization  measure  next 
week  to  give  us  a  better  picture  of  possi- 
ble executive  agency  arrangements  for 
suf>ervislng  nuclear  weaix)n.s  activities.  I 
intend  to  offer  an  amendment  to  the 
authorization  measure  to  strike  all  fimds 
in  the  bill  for  nuclear  weap>ons  activities. 
My  purpose  In  offering  this  amendment 
Is  to  enable  Congress  to  give  .separate 
consideration  to  weapons  Lssues.  Clearly 
it  would  aid  Members  to  have  informa- 
tion about  the  ERDA  recommendations 
when  this  amendment  Is  proposed. 

The  Joint  Committee  on  Atomic  En- 
ergy in  its  report  accompanying  H.R. 
13350  proposed  that  the  ERDA  study  he 
released  to  Congress  "without  further 
delay  ■' 

Today  I  have  written  to  President 
Ford  requesting  that  he  release  the 
ERD.\  study  to  Congress  prior  to  consid- 
eration of  H  R.  13350,  A  positive  response 
would  enable  Congress  to  take  these 
recommendations  and  the  analysis 
accomp>auying  tliem  into  account  when 
considering  my  amendment. 

My  letter  to  Preslaent  Ford  foDows: 
Washinot<:>n,  DC  ,  May  7.  1976. 
The  President, 
The  White  Hoii.te, 
Washington.  D  C 

Drar  President  Ford:  I  urpe  you  to  release 
the  recer.fly  concluded  Energy  Research  axid 
Development  Administration's  study  of  Its 
nuclear  weapons  complex  alignment  to  Con- 
gress prior  to  consideration  of  the  Fiscal 
Year  1977  E.R.D  .\.  authorization  measure 
(H.R  las.'iO).  currently  scheduled  to  begin 
next  week. 

The  E.R  D  A  authorization  bUl  presently 
rontaln.s  both  civilian  energy  programs  and 
nucleiix  weapons  a<;tlvltle8.  In  my  view,  thla 
arrangement  seriously  handicaps  Congres- 
slona;  conrUlorntli.n  of  U  .s  weapons  policy 
since  It  prevents  separate  consideration,  bear- 
ings, debate  and  vote  on  ni;clear  weapons. 

When  the  1976  E.R.D.A.  authorization  bill 
was  considered  by  the  Hou.se  on  June  20. 
1975,  I  ofTered  an  amendment,  supported  by 
lOO   Members,   to  strike   those   funds  deslg- 
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nated  for  nuclear  a  eapons  activities.  My  pur- 
po.se  was  to  enable  Congress  to  examine  weap- 
ons issues  separately  from  unrelated  civilian 
energy  Lssues  Several  Members  who  voted 
against  the  amendment.  Including  members 
of  the  Joint  Atomic  Energy  Committee,  ex- 
pressed Interest  in  Uie  concept  of  neparate 
authorizations  and  sugge.sted  that  the  pro- 
cedure could  possibly  bf  changed  "next  year  " 

Since  the  FY  1077  EJID  A.  authorization 
request  once  again  combines  weapons  and 
energy  authorizations.  I  am  planning  to  In- 
trr>duce  a  similar  amendment  when  the 
measure  Is  considered  next  weelc. 

E.RD-A.  recently  submitted  a  report  tf; 
you  on  Its  duties  related  to  nuclear  weapwns. 
as  reqiUred  by  Sec  307(b)  of  Public  Law  93- 
438.  the  Energy  Reorganization  Act  of  1074. 
Congress  should  have  acces-s  to  the  recom- 
mendations so  that  HJR.  13350  can  be  con- 
sidered on  the  basis  of  current  reorganiza- 
tion proposals  which  could  affect  nuclear 
weapons  legislation.  The  Joint  Atomic  Ener- 
gy Committee  has  stated  In  its  Report  ac- 
companying H.R.  13350:  "In  view  of  Its  long- 
range  Importance  to  our  national  security, 
the  Joint  Committee  considers  It  Important 
that  the  Executive  Branch  release  tliat  study 
to  the  Congress  wlhout  further  delay"  (p.  35) . 

Since  the  study's  recommendations  have 
a  direct  bearing  on  the  Issues  raised  In  H.R. 
13350.  I  request  that  you  make  the  study 
available  to  Congre.ss  prior  to  consideration 
by  the  House  of  the  E.R.D  .^  authorization 
next  week. 

Sincerely, 

Bella  S.  Abzvo. 
Member  of  Congress 
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PROTECTION  OF  WETLANDS 

THREATENED  BY  WATER  POLLU- 
TION AMENDMENTS 

HON.  ROBERT  W.  EDGAR 

or    PENN8TLVA.NIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday.  May  7.  1976 

Mr.  EDG.\R  Mr  Speaker,  the  House 
Public  Works  and  Transportation  Com- 
mittee is  reporting  H  R.  9560  today,  the 
Federal  Water  Pollution  Control  Act 
.Amendments  of  1976. 

There  is  a  section  of  this  bill  which 
would  have  an  adverse  and  irreversible 
impact  on  the  environment  of  our 
Nation's  wetlands.  Its  deletion  merits  the 
attention  and  support  of  all  of  our  col- 
leagues who  value  the  delicate  ecological 
balance  of  these  lands. 

Despite  the  lack  of  informed  debate  or 
intensive  hearings,  which  such  a  major 
change  In  the  water  pollution  laws 
deserved,  an  amendment  was  approved 
which  would  allow  irresponsible  dredg- 
ing and  filling  operations  on  many  wet- 
lands areas. 

Specifically,  section  20  of  H.R  9560 
alters  the  "404  permit  program"  estab- 
lished by  the  Federal  Water  Pollution 
Control  Act,  Public  Law  92-500  Tlie  Im- 
plementation of  this  section  by  the  Corps 
of  Engineers  has  been  controversial  from 
the  start.  Proposed  regulations  for  the 
404  program  and  recent  court  decisions 
have  .served  to  add  to  the  confusion  con- 
cerning the  need  for  Corps  of  Engineers' 
ix'nnits  before  dredging  or  filling  waters 
of  the  United  States. 

In  giving  the  Corps  of  Engineers  au- 
thority to  regulate  dredging  and  filling 


operations  over  navigable  waters.  Public 
Law  92-500  defined  navigable  waters  as 
the  'waters  of  U^e  United  States."  H.R. 
9560  amends  tliat  definition  to  mean  all 
waters  which  are  or  could  reasonably  be 
made  navigable-in-fact  "as  a  means  to 
transport  Interstate  or  foreign  commerce 
shoreward  to  their  mean  high  water 
mark,  Including  all  waters  which  are 
subject  to  the  ebb  and  flow  of  the  tide 
.shoreward  to  tlieir  mean  high  water 
mark — mean  higher  high  water  mark  on 
the  west  coast."  This  means  that  otiier 
waters.  Including  wetlands  above  the 
high  mean  water  mark,  would  not  be 
subject  to  the  section  401  permit 
program. 

Up  to  85  percent  oi  our  Nation's  nearly 
80  million  acres  of  wetlands  would  be 
threatened  by  unregulated  environ- 
mental degradation  with  the  approval 
of  H.R.  9560.  At  my  request,  a  copy  of  an 
internal  memorandum  of  the  Environ- 
mental Protection  Agency  was  sent  to 
me  which  analyzed  the  Impact  of  this 
section 

"Over  60  million  acres  of  seasonally 
flooded  basins  or  flats,  fresh  meadows, 
shallow  fresh  marshes,  deep  fresh  basins 
or  flats,  shrub  swamps,  wooded  swamps, 
and  bogs  wiU  be  vulnerable  to  destruc- 
tion by  discharges  of  dredged  nr  fill  ma- 
terial." points  out  the  memorandum 
which  onglnat<;'d  in  the  office  of  the  F.PA 
Water  Quality  Division.  Tlie  memoran- 
dum points  out  legal  ambiguities  could 
arise  from  pa.ssage  of  this  section.  In 
addition  to  pointing  out  tlie  difficulty 
of  protecting  the  wetlands  which  are  left 
regulated  should  this  section  become  law. 

Section  20  would  create  an  ecological 
and  administrative  nightmare  where 
part  of  a  wetland  above  the  mean  high 
tide  would  be  unregulated,  and  the  por- 
tion below  the  mean  high  tide  would  be 
regulated.  There  is  no  obvious  Line  be- 
tween the  two.  It  would  be  biologically 
difficult  to  alter  the  ecology  of  the  land 
above  tlie  mean  high  tide,  and  concur- 
rently attempt  to  protect  the  quality  of 
the  environment  for  the  land  below  the 
mean  high  tide. 

During  the  debate  on  this  section,  the 
fight  against  the  amendment  received 
broad  bipartisan  support.  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  review  the  effect  that  this 
amendment  would  have  on  waters  in 
their  districts,  and  support  efforts  which 
would  delay  tamj^ering  with  the  404  pro- 
gram until  comprehensive  hearings  can 
be  held. 

At  this  point,  Mr  Speaker,  I  wish  to 
insert  the  entire  text  of  the  Internal  EPA 
memorandum  I  believe  It  deserves  the 
attention  of  our  colleagues: 

MEMOR^Nl)l:M 

To     General  Ccimsel   (A-130) 

FYom:     Lee    Evan    Caplln,    Attorney,    Water 

Quality  Division  (.\-131) 
Through:  Associate  Genera]  Counsel  (Water) 

(A-isn 

Subject:    The   Breaux   Amendment   to   H  R. 
9560. 

The  House  Public  Worfes  Committee  on 
.'\prll  13.  1976.  approved  an  amendment  to 
HJl.  9560.  a  Bill  "To  Amend  the  Federal  Water 
Pollution  Control  .\ct  to  provide  for  addi- 
tional authorizations,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses." 

Passing  the  Committee  by   a  vote  of  22- 
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\i.  the  an-^endment  (enclosed)  redefines 
•navigable  waters  '  a&  used  In  section  404  to 
mean  all  waters  which  are  or  could  reason- 
ab:y  be  made  na\igable-ln-lact  "as  a  means 
to  transport  interstate  or  foreign  commerce 
shoreward  U)  their  ordinary  high  w»ter  mark, 
Including  all  waters  which  are  subject  to  the 
ebb  and  flow  of  the  tide  shoreward  to  their 
mean  high  water  mark  ^mean  higher  high 
water  mark  on  tlie  west  coast) .'  The  amend- 
ment also  legalizes  the  discharge  of  "dredged 
or  fill  material"  In  ail  other  waters,  including 
wetlands  above  the  mean  high  water  mark, 
under  ttie  entire  FWPCA.  and  section  9,  10, 
ai-d  13  of  tlie  Act  of  March  3,   1899. 

The  practical  Implications  of  such  an 
amendment  are  serious;  potential  degrada- 
tion or  loss  of  most  of  the  wetlands  above 
the  mean  high  water  mark,  as  well  as  the 
majority  of  Inland  streams,  by  discharges 
of  dredged  or  fill  material  Such  waters  as 
the  Great  Salt  Lake,  declared  navigable  based 
solely  on  past  navigability  by  boat  traffic, 
will  no  longer  be  within  the  Jurisdiction  of 
section  404  Oven  sixty  million  acres  of  sea- 
sonally flooded  basins  or  flats,  fresh  meadows, 
shallow  fre.'-h  marshes,  deep  fre.sh  basins  or 
flats,  shrub  swamps,  wooded  swamps,  and 
bogs  will  be  vulnerable  to  destruction  by  dis- 
charges of  dredged  or  fill  material 

.\lso  of  Importance  are  the  legal  difficulties 
presented  by  tlic  amendment.  Section  404  of 
the  FWPCA  authorize?  the  Secretary  of  the 
Army  to  l.s-sue  permits  for  the  discharge  of 
dredged  or  fill  material  into  navigable  waters 
at  specified  disposal  sites  The  FWPCA  de- 
fines the  term  ■navigable  wat«rs"  as  "the 
waters  of  the  United  States".  Section  502(7  i 
Section  10  of  the  Rivers  and  Harbors  Act  of 
1899  provides  that  It  shall  be  unlawful  "to 
excavate  or  fill,  or  In  any  manner  to  alter 
or  modify  the  course,  location,  condition,  or 
capacity  of  any  roadstead,  haven,  harbor, 
canal,  lake,  harbor  of  refuge,  or  encloeare 
within  the  limits  of  any  breakwater  or  the 
channel  of  any  navigable  water  of  the  United 
States  unle.ss  the  work  has  been  recommend- 
ed by  the  Chief  of  Engineers  and  authorized 
bv  the  Secretary  of  the  Army  .  .  ."  33  U.8C. 
5  403. 

The  Breaux  amendment  would  define  the 
term  "navigable  waters"  for  the  purposes  of 
Section  404  of  the  FWPCA  to  mean  "all  waters 
which  are  presently  used,  or  are  susceptible 
to  use  in  their  natural  condition  or  which 
by  reasonable  improvement  as  a  means  to 
tran.spcTt  Interstate  or  foreign  commerce 
shoreward  to  their  ordinary  high  water  mark. 
Including  all  waters  which  are  subject  to  the 
ebb  and  flow  of  the  tide  shoreward  tc  their 
mean  high  water  mark  (mean  higher  high 
wHTpr  mark  on  the  west  coast)." 

.Mso.  a-s  stat«d  above,  the  Breaux  amend- 
ment would  legalize  the  discharge  of  dredged 
or  fill  material  in  "waters  other  than  navi- 
gable waters". 

Case  law  Interpretattng  the  term  "naviga- 
ble waters  of  the  United  States",  as  found 
In  Section  10  of  the  Rivers  an  Harbor  Act  of 
1899.  Includes  those  waters  which  are  pres- 
ently, or  have  been  In  the  past,  or  may  be 
In  the  future  su.sceptlble  for  use  for  pur- 
poses of  Interstate  or  foreign  commerce.  Once 
a  water  has  been  determined  to  be  navigable. 
Federal  regulatory  authority  extends  to  the 
mean  high  tide  line  In  tidal  waters  and  to 
the  ordinary  high  water  mark  In  non-tidal 
waters.  The  definition  adopted  by  the  Com- 
mittee would  exclude  those  waters  which 
have  been  In  the  past  used  for  commerce 
The  Justice  Department  feels  that  It  Is  un- 
clear whether  It  would  be  precluded  from 
Introducing  evidence  of  past  use  at  trial  In 
order  to  prove  that  a  waterway  Is  susceptible 
for  use  for  commerce  In  the  future.' 

Further,  the  Breaux  amendment  would 
divide  coastal  wetlands  Into  regulated  and 
un-f-egulated  segments  according  to  whether 
B  particular  portion  of  a  wet  area  were  above 
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or  below  the  mean  high  Ude  line.  This  ap- 
proach defies  the  biological  realities  of  wet- 
lands protection,  a  clear  mandat*  at  the 
FWPCA.  A  wetland  ecosystem  cannot  be  de- 
graded or  destroyed  In  part  without  the  re- 
maining part  being  adversely  aflected.  Thus, 
under  the  Breaux  amendment.  In  cases  where 
404-type  activities  were  degrading  or  destroy- 
ing wetlands  above  the  mean  high  tide  line. 
EPA  would  be  precluded  from  exercising  Its 
authority  under  section  404(c)  to  remedy  any 
unacceptable  adverse  environmental  eflect 
inflicted  thereby  upon  those  segments  of  the 
same  ecosystem  located  below  the  mean  high 
tide  line.  The  Justice  Department,  similarly, 
would  be  powerless  to  file  suit  In  order  to 
protect  those  areas.  See  e.g..  United  States  v. 
Holland.  373  F.  Supp.  665  (MD.  Fla.,  1974); 
United  States  v.  Smith,  CJi.  No.  74-34-NN 
(E.D.  Va.,  Aprtl  21,  1975). 

Finally,  the  Breaux  amendment  utilizes 
the  terrn  "dredged  or  fill  material"  In  defin- 
ing what  is  not  prohibited  or  subject  to  reg- 
ulation in  'waters  other  than  navigable 
waU'rs".  Section  13(e)  of  the  amendment. 
This  raises  the  possibility  that  the  discharge 
of  pollutants  other  than  "dredged  spoil"  or 
clean  fill  material  would  be  unregulated 
under  the  FWPCA  if  they  were  contained  in, 
or  added  to,  "dredged  or  fill  material"  and 
:hen  discharged  into  "waters  other  than 
navigable  waters". 

For  example,  in  "waters  other  than  navi- 
gable waters"  would  the  discharge  of  dredged 
.spoil  contaminated  by  PCBs  or  heavy  metals 
be  regulated  under  the  Breaux  amendment''  • 
This  Is  far  from  speculative  since  dredged 
spoil  often  is  contaminated  and  can  release 
large  quantities  of  pollutants  other  than  the 
spoil  itself  upon  discharge;  fill  material  also 
can  come  from  contaminated  areas  and  con- 
tain pollutants  other  than  sand  or  gravel 

FOOTNOTIS 

'  As  you  may  recall,  evidence  of  past  use 
v^as  a  contributing  factor  to  the  successful 
outcome  In  PFZ  Properties  Inc.  v.  Train  (393 
F.  Supp.  1770  D.CX).C.  1975) .  where  the  Court 
found  an  extensive  mangrove  swamp  subject 
to  Federal  regulation. 

-  If  such  pollutants  were  unregulated,  as  a 
result  of  the  Breaux  amendment,  under  sec- 
tion 404.  would  the  discharge  of  all  dredged 
or  fiU  material  In  "waters  other  than  r^vl- 
gable  waters"  be  regTilated  tinder  section  402? 
The  legislative  history  of  the  FWPCA  sug- 
gests that  such  was  not  the  Intent  of  the 
drafters. 
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education  and  his  desire  to  be  helpful  to 
our  committee. 

I  should  like  to  wish  this  distinguished 
American  everj'  success  in  his  new 
responsibilities. 


TERREL  BELL.  U.S.  COMMISSIONER 
OF  EDUCATION 


HON.  JOHN  BRADEMAS 

or    INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATTVES 
Friday,  May  7,  1976 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  take 
this  time  to  pay  a  word  of  tribute  to  Dr 
Terrel  Bell,  who  will  be  leaving  his  post  as 
U.S.  CommLssioner  of  Education  on  Au- 
gust 1.  1976.  to  accept  the  position  of 
commissioner  of  higher  education  and 
chief  executive  officer  of  the  Board  of 
Regents  of  the  State  of  Utah. 

As  a  member  of  the  House  Committee 
on  Education  and  Labor.  I  have  had  oc- 
casion to  know  Dr.  Bell  during  his  term 
as  Commissioner. 

During  that  time,  despite  any  disagree- 
ments we  may  have  had  on  matters  of 
policy.  I  have  been  most  impressed  with 
Dr.  Bell's  wide  knowledge  in  the  field  of 


VISION  SEIR VICES  UNDER  MEDICARE 


HON.  FRANK  ANNUNZIO 

OF    n.T.TNOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT  A 11 V  JsS 

Friday,  May  7,  1976 

Mr.  ANNUNZIO.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise 
today  in  support  of  a  bill  I  am  introduc- 
ing which  would  provide  urgently  needed 
coverage  for  optometric  and  vision  care 
services  for  the  elderly  under  medicare. 
Despite  the  fact  that  the  medicare  pro- 
gram has  made  a  significant  contribu- 
tion to  the  health  of  our  Nation's  aged 
since  its  inception  10  yeaxs  ago,  there  are 
still  a  number  of  services  for  which  the 
program  fails  to  provide  coverage.  One  of 
the  most  serious  gaps  is  the  lack  of  cov- 
erage for  vision  services  for  the  elderly. 
For  the  most  part,  medicare  currently  ex- 
cludes optometrists  from  the  definition 
of  recognized  practitioners  imder  the 
program  and  prohibits  payments  for  eye- 
glasses and  eye  exams.  "The  only  excep- 
tion is  for  prosthetic  lenses  furnished  by 
optometrists  following  cataract  surgery 
if  the  need  for  such  lenses  is  certified  to 
by  the  attending  physician. 

The  elderly,  many  of  whom  are  bving 
on  very  low  fixed  Incomes  are  therefore 
required  to  assume  the  full  cost  of  vision 
care  or  obtain  additional  Insurance  cov- 
erage— an  item  which  many  just  can  not 
afford.  As  a  result  many  of  Uie  vision 
problems  of  our  Nation's  elderly  go  un- 
treated, a  situation  we  cannot  in  good 
conscience  allow  to  continue. 

Persons  over  age  65  comprise  the  great- 
est bulk  of  the  peculation  needing  vision 
care.  Over  20  percent  of  this  age  group 
compared  to  less  than  1  perc«it  of  the 
total  population  suffer  visual  impair- 
ments. Over  92  percent  of  the  aged  have 
corrective  lenses  compared  to  roughly  50 
percent  for  the  total  population.  Despite 
their  greater  need  for  vision  services  only 
about  one-third  of  the  elderly  had  an  eye 
examination  during  1973  while  over  41 
percent  of  the  total  papulation  obtained 
such  services. 

Proper  vision  care  is  essential  to  the 
elderly.  In  many  cases  early  detection 
and  treatment  of  debilitating  and  de- 
generative diseases  such  as  macular  de- 
generation, glaucoma,  and  cataracts  can 
mean  the  difference  between  sight  and 
bUndness.  For  others  the  absence  of  re- 
fractive services  can  lead  to  limitations 
in  mobility  or  be  a  causative  factor  in 
serious  accidents.  Further,  good  vision 
plays  a  very  important  role  in  an  in- 
dividual's confidence  smd  feeling  of  well- 
being.  We  cannot  allow  the  absence  of 
necessary  vision  services  to  impede  even 
a  single  person  from  fimctloning  to  the 
full  extent  of  his  capabilities  and  lead- 
ing a  productive  and  useful  life. 

While  medicare  has  played  an  im- 
portant  role   in   meeting   some   of   the 
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health  care  ne.xis  of  the  elderly,  only  38 
percent  of  the  average  yearly  health  bill 
of  the  aged  Ls  met  by  the  program.  Per 
capita,  each  aged  person  paid  $415.37  or 
34  percent  of  hi.s  total  health  bill  in  1974 
directly  out  of  his  pocket  Clearly  this 
amount  Is  beyond  the  reach  of  many  of 
the  elderly  livmg  on  fi.xed  Incomes.  For 
these  persons  choices  must  be  made  be- 
tween such  dally  necessities  as  food  and 
shelter  on  the  one  hand  and  health  care 
on  the  otlier  For  a  .small  minority  of 
these  persons,  medicaid  will  assume  the 
costs  of  some  of  the  needed  services: 
however,  this  coverage  fails  to  Include 
a  substantial  number  of  the  aged  poor 
in  need  of  vision  services.  Many  therefore 
fail  to  obtain  needed  care  on  a  timely 
ba,si.s. 

The  measure  I  am  introducing  would 
correct  the  existmg  deficiency  in  the 
medicare  program  First,  the  bill  would 
include  "optometrlc  or  medical  vision 
services  to  diagnose  and  treat  conditions 
of  the  vision  system"  as  services  which 
may  be  covered  under  medicare  part  B. 
Second,  the  mca.sure  includes  optome- 
trLsts  within  the  definition  of  physicians 
under  medicare.  Eligible  optometrists 
would  be  only  those  hcensed  in  the  State 
where  they  are  performing  their  func- 
tions and  coverage  would  only  be  avail- 
able with  respect  to  those  functions  they 
are  legally  authorized  to  perform  In  such 
State.  Third,  the  measure  would  elimi- 
nate medicare's  existing  exclusion  on 
coverage  for  eyeglasses,  eye  exams,  and 
procedures  performed  to  determine  the 
refractive  state  of  the  eyes. 

This  legislation  is  urgently  needed  by 
our  Nation's  elderly  and  I  therefore,  urge 
its  prompt  and  favorable  consideration. 
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happy  retiremeiit.  We  are  most  pleased 
to  join  in  paying  tribute  U)  William 
Patrick  Quinlan 
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TRIBUTE  TO  WILLIAM  PATRICK 
QUINLAN 


HON.  HENRY  A.  WAXMAN 

OF    CALUORNH 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  May  7.  1976 

Mr  WAXMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  to  mark 
the  o<-casion  of  William  Patrick  Quin- 
lan's  retirement  from  Loyola  High 
School  after  29  vears  of  service,  the 
school  Is  Joining  with  many  of  his  friends 
and  associates  to  hold  a  testimonial  din- 
ner at  the  American  Hotel,  on  Saturday. 
May  22. 

Mr.  Quinlan's  career  has  been  a  source 
of  Inspiration  and  encouragement  to  all 
who  have  workc-d  with  him  and  learned 
from  him. 

Overcoming  a  physical  handicap,  he 
has  had  a  teaching  career,  spanning  four 
decades.  He  has  served  for  29  years  at 
Loyola  as  a  classroom  teacher,  physical 
education  instructor,  football  and  swim- 
ming coach,  and  equipment  manager. 

William  Quinlan  is  a  man  whose  cour- 
age, wit.  discipline  and  /.est  for  life  have 
won  for  him  the  respect  and  admiration 
of  his  students,  his  colleagues  and  Ills 
fellow  citizens. 

We   wish   him    and    his    wife.   Clara, 


ISRAEL  INDEPENDENCE  DAY 


HON.  MARIO  BIAGGI 

f>f     NFW     YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATU'ES 
Friday.  May  7.  1976 

Mr  BIAGGI  Mr  Speaker,  today. 
May  7.  marks  the  28th  anniversary  of  Is- 
rael Independence  Day.  The  sovereign 
State  of  Israel  was  proclaimed  In  1948 
In  Tel  Aviv  after  the  British  mandate  of 
Palestine  had  ended  The  United  States 
recognized  the  new  state  a  few  hours 
after  its  Inception  and  has  remained 
Its  foremost  supporter. 

On  this  date  we  pay  tribute  to  the  re- 
markable progress  which  Israel  has  made 
as  an  Independent  nation.  Their  econ- 
omy has  shown  constant  growth  and  her 
people  enjoy  a  very  respectable  stand- 
ard of  living. 

Yet,  we  are  all  aware  that  throughout 
her  history  Israel's  right  to  exist  has 
been  threatened.  In  her  28-year  history. 
Israel  has  been  forced  to  fight  two  major 
wars  on  her  soil,  the  second  one  com- 
mencing with  a  surprise  attack  on  their 
solemn  high  holy  day  of  Yom  Klppur 
In  each  instance  the  will  and  resolve  of 
the  people  of  Israel  to  remain  free  has 
kept  Israel  a  sovereign  nation. 

The  United  States  should  reaffirm  Its 
support  for  Israel.  We  must  do  so  by  con- 
tinuing to  provide  the  military'  assist- 
ance necessary  to  keep  Lsrael  prepared 
to  ward  oCf  all  threats.  At  the  same  time 
we  should  work  with  all  adversarj*  na- 
tions to  try  and  establish  a  climate  of 
cooperation  and  peace  In  the  Middle 
East. 

At  thLs  time  I  would  like  to  bring  to 
the  attention  of  my  colleagues  a  very 
timely  editorial  which  appeared  in  the 
newspaper  Our  Town.  The  editorial  en- 
titled "Israel's  Right  to  ExLst"  was  writ- 
ten by  the  well-known  comedian  and  en- 
tertainer Joey  Adams: 

Israel's  Right  to  Exist 
(By  Joey  Adams ) 

Et  tu,  Scranton? 

Ever  since  the  Jews  were  chased  out  of 
Egypt  someone  has  been  trying  to  push  them 
into  the  soa.  When  first  the  Chosen  People 
came  to  The  Promised  Land.  It  was  the  Turks 
who  tried  to  push  them  Into  tho  sea.  then 
the  British,  then  the  Arabs — et  tu,  Scranton'' 

The  real  obstacle  to  peace  l.s  not  Israelis 
building  their  homes  on  land  won  with  their 
lives  nor  la  it  the  status  of  a  united 
Jerusalem  The  real  obstacle  to  peace  Ls  the 
.'Krab  world  3  refusal  of  Israel's  right  to  exist 

Scranton's  statement  signals  a  change  In 
United  States  policy  and  portends  a  alow  but 
committed  retreat  from  traditional  s;:pport 
of  Israel.  How  can  a  diplomacy  weaned  on 
freedom  of  religion  plus  life,  liberty  and  the 
pursuit  of  happiness  force  an  Infant  country 
to  relinquish  the  security  she  obtained  In 
blood?  Watering  the  strength  of  Americas 
support  Is  tantamount  to  undercutting  her 
prospecta  for  a  negotiated  long-lasting  peace. 


Can  It  be  that  a  quiet  poll  has  determined 
that  this  country  Is  tired  of  Israel  and  would 
rather  trade  oUwelLs  for  lives''  Can  it  be 
that  a  Mr  Scranton.  a  Mr  Ford  and  a  Mr. 
Kissinger  have  become  political  animals  in- 
stead of  human  beings'' 

Aren't  six  million  enough' 
That  warf>ed,  totalitarian  He  equating 
Zionism  with  racism  is  NazUsm  reincarnated. 
Centuries  ago  Goliath  tried  to  deny  the  right 
of  the  Tribes  of  Israel  to  live,  and  he  failed 
TTien  Hitler  tried  to  deny  the  right  of  the 
Jewish  people  to  live,  and  he  failed  Now  it's 
another  Oollath.  another  giant  Now  It's  the 
Arabs.  For  over  a  q\iarter  of  a  centur>'  the 
Arabs  have  tried  to  deny  the  right  of  the 
Jewish  State  to  live — and   they  have  failed 

How  long  d(i  we  stand  by  and  let  them 
destroy  our  lone  democratic  friend?  Doesn't 
the  world  know  that  now  It's  the  Jews  but 
that  next  the  ovens  will  be  lit  for  the 
Catholics,  the  blacts.  the  Protestants  and 
anyone  who  believes  in  human  dignity  smd 
human  decency? 

There  remalnB  no  voice  left  In  the  United 
Nations  to  be  raised  In  defense  of  that 
gallant  little  state.  Bordered  by  100  million 
In  seven  enemy  states.  Israelis  shed  their 
blood  In  1948.  1956.  1967.  U*73.  and  even  now 
her  people  spend  another  restless  night.  Her 
sons  patrol  the  txirders..  her  daughters  man 
the  guns.  Not  all  her  children  are  asleep 
Many  remember  frightening  rights  In  under- 
ground shelters. 

But  let  It  be  understood  that  no  force  on 
earth  can  ever  overjXiwer  the  omnipotent, 
almighty  God  who  established  Lsrael  as  a 
sovereign  state  2,000  years  ago  And  let  It  i>e 
understood  that  no  force  on  earth  can  ever 
drive  the  Israelis  from  their  home  or  the 
world's  Jews  from  their  heritage.  Not  100 
million.  Not  100  million  and  one.  Not  even 
you.  Mr.  Scranton. 

I.'^rael  Is  attacked  on  her  holiest  day — '\'om 
Klppur — when  the  Children  of  God  were  In 
their  Hou.ses  of  Worship  The  UN  attacked 
Israel  as  the  aggressor :  With  what  were  they 
the  aggres.sr)r9?  Cou'.d  they  shoot  with  their 
Bibles?  Were  their  prayer  phawls  loaded? 
Was  their  ammunition  In  their  yarmulkati'' 

I  sat  in  the  back  of  the  room  of  the  United 
Nations  Security  CovuicU  as  country  after 
country  condemned  the  State  of  Israel.  Abba 
Eban  said.  "Joey,  rather  condemnation  than 
consolation  "  They  can  all  condemn  but  If 
the  United  States  stands  by  her  they'll  never 
have  to  console  her! 

l^et  It  be  known  that  the  Jews  are  back  to 
stay,  back  where  they  belong  in  the  land 

of  Canaan,  the  land  of  PronUse,  and  land  of 
Abraham 

They're  back  In  Elath  on  the  Gulf  of 
Aqaba,  once  the  Queen  of  Sheba's  favorite  re- 
sort. They're  In  Beersheba,  the  industrial 
center  of  the  Negev.  once  the  dwelling  place 
of  Abraham.  Isaac  and  Jacob  They're  in  the 
Tlmna  Copper  Works  once  known  as  King 
Solomon's  mines  They're  in  Ashdod.  a  mod- 
ern seaport  once  the  stronghold  of  their  an- 
cient foe.  the  Philistines.  They're  In  the  cll- 
flelds  of  Heletz.  once  the  last  Judean  city 
along  Samson's  riute  They're  In  Dlmona.  the 
highly  developed  railroad  center  where  3,000 
years  ago  King  David  routed  the  enemy.  And 
they're  back  In  the  biblical  city  whose  re- 
demption was  predicted  by  the  prophet  Eze- 
klel  who  said.  "Sodom  and  her  daughters  will 
return  to  their  former  estate." 

They've  burnt  six  million  in  the  ovens. 
Tlipy've  attacked  Jewish  children  in  the 
clasfrooms.  bombed  Jewish  women  In  the 
marketplaces,  killed  Jewish  boys  at  the  Olym- 
pics, traded  Jewish  blood  for  Arab  oil.  And 
now,  et  tu.  Scranton?  How  long,  dear  God. 
how  long 

It  saj-s  In  The  Bible.  In  the  23rd  Psalm  of 
Da^nd.  Yea,  though  I  walked  through  the 
valley  of  the  shadow  of  death.  I  will  fear  no 
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evU.  It  doesn't  say  we  walk  Into  the  valley 
and  stay  there.  It  says  we  walk  through. 
With  the  help  of  Ood.  larael  will  walk 
through  It  and  out  of  It  into  peace  and  light 
and  freedom. 


RETIREMENT  BONDS  YIELD 
TO  BE  IMPROVED 


HON.  J.  J.  PICKLE 

or    TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT A^nVES 

FHday.  May  7.  1976 

Mr.  PICKLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  in- 
troduced legislation  to  allow  the  interest 
rates  paid  on  U.S.  retirement  plan  and 
Individual  retirement  bonds  to  be  con- 
sistent with  the  rate  paid  on  U.S.  series  E 
savings  bonds. 

Currently  some  holders  of  retirement 
bonds  purchased  in  years  past  at  low 
interest  rates  mu.st  endure  those  low- 
rale.-^  until  retirement  even  though  sav- 
h\K^  bonds  and  other  securities  available 
today  offer  a  much  higher  return.  The.se 
retirement  bonds  are  an  extremely  good 
long-term  investment  for  the  U.S.  Treas- 
ury, giving  u.'=  a  still  small,  but  solid 
source  of  long-term  inve.siment  and  help- 
ing to  relieve  pressure  on  the  short- 
term  market.  Maintaining  what  in  some 
cases  is  a  very  low  rate  of  return  on  these 
bonds  is  not  fair  to  the  investor. 

Under  present  law  -an  individual  who 
is  eligible  to  establish  a  self-employed 
retirement  plan  or  an  individual  retire- 
ment account — IRA — may  purchase  re- 
tirement plan  bonds  or  individual  retire- 
ment bonds,  respectively,  instead  of  set- 
ting up  a  formal  retirement  plan  with 
an  independent  tru.'^tee.  These  bonds 
bear  a  rate  of  interest  which  is  fixed  as 
of  the  date  of  purchase.  They  cannot  be 
sold  or  exchanged  until  age  59 '2.  or  until 
death  or  disability.  Thus,  in  most  in- 
stances the  purchaser  Is  locked  Into  an 
Investment  In  these  bonds  at  a  fixed  rate 
of  Interest  until  his  retirement. 

As  of  Februar>-  29,  1976,  approximately 
$133  milUon  In  retirement  plan  bonds 
and  approximately  $10  million  In  indi- 
vidual retirement  bonds  have  been  Is- 
sued by  the  Treasury.  Retirement  plan 
bonds  bear  interer,t  rates,  depending  on 
the  date  of  issue,  of  from  3^,4  to  6  per- 
cent. Individual  retirement  bonds  bear  6 
percent  Interest. 

In  brief,  the  bill  proudes  that  the  rate 
of  interest  paid  on  retirement  plan  bonds 
Issued  under  the  Keogh  Act — the  Self 
Employed  Individuals  Retirement  Tax 
Act  of  1962— and  on  individual  retire- 
ment bond  issued  imder  the  Employee 
Retirement  Income  Security  Act  of  1974 
will  be  paid  a  rate  of  interest  after  Sep- 
tember 30,  1976,  so  that  the  investment 
yield  on  such  bonds  Is  consistent  with 
the  investment  yield  on  series  E  savings 
bonds 

Tills  bill  will  also  have  a  beneficial  ef- 
fect on  the  retirement  plans  in  this  gen- 
eral area.  By  making  the  return  on  these 
bonds  consistent  with  the  return  on 
series  E  sa'vings  bonds,  the  Government 
retirement  bonds  will  then  provide  a 
competitive  yardstick  with  private  In- 
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vestment.  The  citizen  will  alawys  have 
the  option  to  go  to  nontnistee  plans  using 
these  bonds.  Therefore,  we  will  make  It 
harder  for  someone  to  be  victimized  by 
unscrupulous  retirement  plan  sellers  who 
are  offering  programs  which  have  a  lower 
yield  than  can  be  obtained  on  the  open 
market. 

The  text  of  the  bill  follows : 
A  bUl  to  amend  the  Second  Liberty  Bond  Act 
to  allow  the  interest  rates  paid  on  United 
States  retirement  plan  and  individual  re- 
tirement bonds  to  be  Increased  to  the  rate 
paid  on  United  States  series  E  savings 
bonds 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
0/  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  "ongress  assembled.  That  the  first 
section  of  the  Second  Liberty  Bond  Act  (31 
UJS.C.  752)  Is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  paragraph : 

"The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  with  the 
approval  of  the  President,  may  provide  by 
regulations  that  the  Investment  yield  on  any 
offerings  of  bonds  Issued  under  this  Act 
which  are  described  In  section  405(b)  or 
409(a)  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954 
(relating  to  retirement  plan  bonds  and  in- 
dividual retirement  bonds,  respectively)  be 
Increased  for  each  lntere.=;t  accrual  period 
which  begins  after  September  30.  1976.  so 
that  the  investment  yield  on  such  bonds 
Is  consistent  with  the  Investment  yield  on 
series  E  savings  bonds." 


PEACE  IN  NORTHERN  IRELAND 


HON.  LESTER  L.  WOLFF 

or    NIW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATTVES 

Friday,  May  7,  1976 

Mr.  WOLFF.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  often 
in  the  past  addressed  this  House  on  the 
subject  of  the  tragic  and  continuing 
strife  in  Northern  Ireland.  On  the  occa- 
sion of  the  St.  Patrick's  Day  speech  to 
the  joint  session  by  the  Honorable  Liam 
Cosgrave,  Prime  Minister  of  the  Republic 
of  Ireland,  I  took  the  Uberty  of  suggest- 
mg  that  while  it  is  fine  for  political 
leaders  to  decry  violence  and  to  ask  for 
help  In  stopping  gun  running,  it  is  sim- 
ply inadequate  for  political  leaders  to 
limit  themselves  to  a  militarj-- police  style 
solution  of  deepseated  social,  economic, 
and  historical  ■violence. 

As  a  consequence,  I  asked  Mr.  C06- 
grave,  and  all  men  and  women  truly 
dedicated  to  helping  the  people  of  North- 
ern Ireland  achieve  peace,  to  consider 
how  plans  could  be  articulated  and  set 
in  motion  which  would  give  the  warring 
factions  alternatives  to  violence  which 
promised  to  work  on  the  root  causes  of 
the  violence — social  and  economic  dis- 
crimination. 

I  suggested  that  the  Republic  and 
Great  Britain — perhaps  with  American 
help — draw  up  and  announce  plans  for 
the  economic  redevelopment  of  Northern 
Ireland  so  that  the  hard-pressed  mi- 
nority population  could  see  real  hope  of 
achieving  a  decent  job,  and  decent  hous- 
ing. At  the  same  time,  a  redevelopment 
plan  would  give  the  majority  a  sense 
of  security,  and  should  gain  their  sup- 
port because  they  would  no  longer  feel 
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threatened  by  a  minority  seeking  limited 
job  and  housing  opportunities. 

To  date,  no  such  plans  have  been  an- 
nounced, or  even  publicaUy  discussed., 
and  I  can  only  hope  that  this  does  not 
mean  that  something  positive — ^if  not  my 
suggestion  then  someone  else's — ^is  not 
even  being  considered. 

Today,  I  wish  to  call  to  the  attention 
of  this  House  a  recent  editorial  from  the 
Irish  Echo,  a  publication  serving  the 
Irish -American  community.  The  Echo  is 
passing  on  to  us  the  thoughts  of  an  edi- 
torial in  the  Irish  Post,  a  British  paper 
for  Irish  in  that  coimtry.  It  is  of  special 
significance  that  the  editorial  notes  the 
opinion  of  a  distinguished  British  mili- 
tary theorist  and  writer  cm  the  best 
course  for  Britain  in  Northern  Ireland. 

In  the  past,  as  the  editorial  notes,  any 
call  for  actions  such  as  those  proposed 
by  Mr.  A.  J.  P.  Taylor  has  resulted  in 
the  British  press  indignantly  dubbing  the 
proponent  a  dupe  of  the  forces  of  vio- 
lence. I  myself  have  been  accused  of  this, 
simply  on  the  basis  of  my  interest  in 
seeking  a  peaceful  solution  to  the  strife 
and  by  having  the  temerity  to  speak  to 
representatives  of  all  factions  involved. 

The  thoughts  of  Mr.  A.  J.  P.  Taylor 
deserve  the  respect  and  consideration  of 
concerned  citizens  and  pohcymsikers 
alike,  for  he  is  a  man  of  imquestioned 
patriotism,  and  loyalty  to  the  best  that 
England  has  stood  for  in  her  long  and 
honorable  history: 

Ottkst  Bdztcaial 

(The  following  editorial  is  from  the  Irish 
Post,  the  voice  of  the  Irish  in  Britain : ) 

Last  week  Prof.  A.JJ>.  Taylor,  the  doyen 
Of  British  historians,  called  for  the  with- 
drawal Of  British  troops  from  Northern  Ire- 
land. He  was  speaking  in  an  Interview  on 
Irish  radio.  He  said:  "It  is  the  British  pres- 
ence in  Ireland  that  has  created  the  past 
Irish  problems  and  is  helping  to  continue  the 
present  problem." 

He  went  on  to  argue  that  the  longer  Britain 
remains  In  Northern  Ireland,  the  worse  the 
problem  will  become. 

His  lengthy  analysis  of  the  Northern  Ire- 
land situation  has  been  largely  ignored  by 
the  British  media,  but  in  the  Republic  it  has 
at  least  produced  feigned  shock — particularly 
in  Qovemment  areas.  UntU  now  it  has  been 
a  great  convenience  for  Irish  Ministers  to 
accuse  anybody  advocating  Brltlsii  with- 
drawal from  the  North  as  a  feUow-traveller 
of  the  Provisional  IRA.  It  Is  a  difficult  label 
to  stick  on  AJ  P.  Taylor. 

The  fact  of  the  matter  is.  of  course,  that 
the  vast  majority  of  people  in  Britain  favor 
the  withdrawal  of  troops.  This  was  estab- 
lished some  months  ago  by  a  Oallup  poll 
carried  out  on  behalf  of  the  Dally  Telegr^h. 
It  found  a  substantial  majority  In  favor  of 
withdrawal. 

A  sizeable  number  of  Labor  MPs  favor 
withdrawal,  while  recently  the  Republic's 
opp>osltlon  party.  Flanna  Pall,  opted  for  a 
policy  of  British  disengagement. 

In  other  words,  those  who  have  sought  to 
make  withdrawal  a  sordid  proposition  have 
been  dishonest — and  this  particularly  applied 
to  those  Dublin  Government  Ministers  most 
vocal  on  this  topic.  'Withdrawal,  on  whatever 
time-scale  and  In  whatever  form.  Is  a  valid 
proposition — certainly  valid  enough  to  be 
regularly  debated  and  weighed.  There  la.  of 
course,  a  case  against  It — but  the  case  for  it 
is  no  less  worthy  of  consideration. 

A.JJ".  Taylor  has  rendered  a  valuable  serv- 
ice. He  has  spelled  out  in  the  most  unam- 
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blg^uous  language  a  case  for  withdrawal.  All 
politicians  In  these  Islands,  concerned  for 
what  Is  happening  In  the  North,  must  surely 
study  !t  at  leaflt.  If  they  have  a  more  lucid 
argximent.  nne  But  the  time  has  surely 
passed  for  blind  approval  of  the  pre.sent 
course  which  hasnt  a  aln^ie  aohlevement  to 
Its  credit 


ISLAND   TREES    BOOK    DISPUTE 


HON.  riORMAN  F.  LENT 

OF    NTW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  May  7.  1976 

Mr.  LENT.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  my  cus- 
tom to  refrain  from  comment  on  or  In- 
tervene in  local  school  district  disputes 
except  If  the  Federal  Government  Ls 
somehow  Involved— which  is  all  too  fre- 
quently— or  If  there  be  unusual  circum- 
stances 

Mr  Speaker.  I  rise  today  to  respond  to 
remark.^  made  by  Representative  Eliza- 
beth Hf)i.T7.MAN.  of  New  York  City,  which 
appeared  in  the  April  2.  1976.  Issue  of 
the  Congressional  Record.  In  her  re- 
mark.'^.  the  Representative  suggested  that 
the  Board  of  Education  of  the  Lsland 
Trees  School  District,  which  is  situated 
In  my  suburban  congressional  district, 
was  Kuilty  of  censorship  and  attempting 
to  abridge  the  first  amendment  right  of 
free  speech  by  removing  certain  books 
from  its  junior  and  senior  high  school 
libraries. 

I  rise  today,  not  to  address  the  merits 
of  each  book  removed— my  colleagues  can 
perxise  tlie  annexed  list  of  excerpts  from 
the  disputed  books  and  determine  for 
tlien-Lselves  whether  they  would  want  to 
expose  their  children  to  this  literature — 
but  to  explain  to  my  colleagues  the  re- 
sponsibilities of  local  boards  of  education 
in  New  York  State. 

The  Lsland  Trees  School  Board  does  not 
operate  a  public  library.  Undoubtedly,  all 
of  the  disputed  books  are  readily  avail- 
able in  the  public  library.  Boards  of  edu- 
cation are  duly  elected  by  the  voters  in 
each  school  district  to  develop  educa- 
tional policy  for  the  school  administra- 
tion and  teaching  staff  to  implement. 
The  board  develops  the  school  budget 
for  submission  to  the  voters  each  year;  it 
levies  the  taxes :  and  sees  to  the  care  and 
maintenance  of  school  buildings  and 
other  properties.  The  education  law  of 
the  State  of  New  York  specifically  places 
responsibility  for  book  selection  with 
these  duly  elected  school  boards  Gen- 
erally, school  boards  approve  textbooks 
and  library  books  nominated  by  the  pro- 
fessional stall  on  the  basis  of  their  rela- 
tion to  course  content  and  their  suitabil- 
ity to  the  grade  level  involved,  as  well  as 
their  good  taste  They  also  must  exercise 
their  re.sponsibility  for  approving  books, 
.having  in  mind  the  relationship  of  these 
books  to  the  general  education  of  the 
young. 

The  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States  has  i-uled  that  obscenitv  Is  to  be 
determined  by  community  standards. 
The  Island  Trees  Board  of  Education  Is 
elected  by  the  people  to  administer  the 
public  schools,  a  community  expense  in- 
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volving  over  50  percent  of  the  total  an- 
nual properly  tax  Tliese  elected  trustees 
would  seem  to  bf  in  a  much  better  posi- 
tion to  judge  community  .<(tandards  in 
Island  Trees  tlian  a  New  York  City  Con- 
gressperson 

The  issue  in  Island  Trees  Is  not  cen- 
sorship, bookbanning.  or  abridgement  of 
free  speech  At  Ls.sue  is  the  resixjnsibility 
of  the  Island  Tree.s  Board  of  Education 
to  determine  the  direction  of  wliat  is 
taught  in  the  public  .schools  In  refusing 
to  approve  these  books  for  junior  and 
senior  high  school  libraries,  the  board  is 
deciding  what  the  young  people  ought  to 
be  exposed  to  through  the  agency  of  the 
public  schools.  With  all  respect  for  my 
colleague  from  New  York  City.  I  believe 
this  is  a  far  cry  from  ravaging  the  first 
amendment 

[Note — The  Joint  Committee  on 
Printing,  after  reviewing  the  excerpts 
submitted,  has  refused  to  reprint  the 
same.  The  general  rules  governing  the 
Record  prohibit  the  inclusion  therein 
of  "profanity,  obscene  wording  or  ex- 
treme vulgarisms."! 
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ALASKA  NATURAl.  GAS 
TRANSPORTATION 


HON.  DON  YOUNG 

or    ALASKA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REI'RESEKTATIVES 

Friday.  May  7.  1976 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Alaska.  Mr  Speaker, 
ever  since  the  Arab  oil  embargo  of  1973 
much  has  been  said  about  achieving  en- 
ergy Independence  for  Uie  UnlU-d  States 
Leaders  on  both  sides  of  tlie  political 
aisle  have  endorsed  such  a  program  as 
the  best  way  to  preclude  tlie  devastating 
economic  effects  another  such  embargo 
could  bring. 

But  I  am  sad  to  say.  Mr.  Speaker,  that 
to  date  only  two  pieces  of  legislation  have 
been  signed  into  law  which  efTectlvely 
deal  with  developing  this  Nation's  energy 
resources  in  a  manner  beneficial  to  the 
public  as  a  whole. 

The  first  such  piece  of  legl.slation  was, 
of  course,  the  Trans-Alaska  Oil  Pipeline 
Act  of  1973.  The  second  such  ple^-e  of 
legislation  is  the  Naval  Petroleum  Re- 
sei-ves  Production  Act  of  1976  Both  of 
these  Important  pieces  of  legislation  rely 
heavily  on  the  development  of  Alaska's 
vast  oil  reserves. 

Indeed,  the  leaders  of  the  Nation  seem 
more  and  more  to  look  on  Alaska  as  a 
vast  energy  and  mineral  storehouse 
whose  resources  are  to  be  used  to  allevi- 
ate the  energy  shortages  facing  all  Amer- 
icans. I  have  no  objection  to  tills  view 
Indeed.  Alaskans  have  a  reputation  for 
helping  friends  in  need. 

It  makes  little  difference  to  us  whether 
that  friend  is  merely  an  individual  who 
needs  a  warm  coat  to  get  through  our 
somewhat  chlllv  winters,  or  whether  it  Is 
the  rest  of  the  Nation.  If  we  have  the  re- 
sources to  a.sslst  those  in  need  we  are 
willing  to  do  so.  To  do  otherwise  would 
be  contrary  to  being  an  Alaskan 

Now.  however,  the  Nation  is  agsdn 
looking  toward  Alaska  for  help  in  sup- 


plying the  rest  of  the  Nation  with  crit- 
ically important  natural  gas  reserves 
from  our  now  famous  North  Slope  But 
while  everjone  seems  to  agree  that  the 
development  of  this  particular  resource  is 
in  the  nati  .nal  interest,  tliey  do  not  seem 
to  agree  on  a  method  for  transpoiling 
this  valuable  resource  to  the  .'\mencan 
consumer. 

Some  say  Alaska's  natural  gas  re- 
serves should  be  tramiwrted  tiirough 
Canada,  a  route  which  I  feel  is  totally 
opposed  to  tlie  principals  e^^oused  in 
seeking  ene.'-gy  independence  for  the  Na- 
tion and  a  route  which  I  wholehearletUy 
oppose. 

Naturally.  I  favor  a  route  which  would 
transport  Alaska's  natural  gas  reserves 
through  .Maska.  Such  a  route  would  be 
an  .'American  route  only.  The  construc- 
tion of  such  a  route  would  provide  jobs 
for  American  workers,  as  opposed  to 
Canadian  workers,  and  would  help  allevi- 
ate our  unemployment  situation. 

There  are  many  m  Conpre.^s  who  favor 
jumping  into  the  debate  over  tlie  routing 
of  this  resource  Immediately,  even 
though  the  normal  process  for  deciding 
such  a  route  has  already  been  underway 
for  some  time  within  the  Federal  agen- 
cies responsible  for  .such  a  decision — the 
Federal  Power  Commission  and  the  De- 
partment of  the  Interior. 

It  Is  my  personal  opinion  tliat  enter- 
ing into  such  a  debate  prior  to  a  decision 
by  the  responsible  agencies  would  sene 
no  practical  purpose.  It  would  be  divisive 
and  only  serve  to  confuse  the  facts  of  Uie 
situation  before  all  of  the  evidence  has 
been  heard  and  studied  carefully  by  the 
appropriate  agencies. 

For  thes-.e  reasons.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
today  uitrodui  ;ng  a  bill  which  seek.s  to 
establish  an  orderly  procedure  for  the  de- 
termination of  such  a  route  It  Is  a  bill 
which  permits  the  Federal  agencies  to 
proceed  in  an  orderly  manner  for  select- 
ing such  a  route,  and  still  gives  the  Con- 
gre5.s  an  opportunity  to  approve  or  dis- 
approve the  recommendation  of  these 
agencies. 


200   YEARS  AGO   TODAY 


HON.  CHARLES  E.  WIGGINS 

•  ■y    •.  ALU  ORNLA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday.  May  7.  1976 

Mr.  WIGGINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  200  years 
aKO  today,  on  May  9.  1776.  a  committee 
appointed  3  days  earlier  to  devise  ways 
and  means  for  raising  $10  million  for 
carrying  out  the  war  effort  for  tlie  year, 
recommended  to  tlie  Continental  Con- 
gress that  $5  million  be  Issued  in  bills  of 
credit.  The  committee  advised  that  the 
13  Colonies: 

Be  pledKed  for  the  redemption  of  the  aid 
five  minions  of  dollars,  at  such  periods,  and 
la  such  manner  a.id  proportions  a.s  Ccn- 
(cress   shall   hereafter   direct   and   appoint 

Following  this  recommendation.  Con- 
press  Instructed  the  superintendent  of 
the  Treasury  to  advise  It  how  the  $5 
million  Issue  should  be  handled. 


May  7,  1976 


DECLINING  QUALITY  OF 
EDUCATION 


HON.  MARJORIE  S.  HOLT 

or    MABTLANO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  May  7.  1976 

Mrs.  HOLT.  Mr.  Speaker,  among  the 
finest  speeches  I  have  seen  explaining  the 
decimmg  quality  of  education  was  deUv- 
ered  recently  by  Harry  E,  Poster,  librar- 
ian of  the  Anne  Arundel  Community 
College,  to  the  15th  annual  conference  of 
the  Reading  Forum  Foundation  in  Clear- 
water, Fla, 

Parents,  business  leaders,  and  every- 
body concerned  about  civilization  are 
terribly  alarmed  about  the  declining  lit- 
eracy of  our  young  people,  and  I  share 
that  alarm.  The  people  of  Maryland 
know  that  reading  Is  essential  for  a  civil- 
ized society  and  for  a  reasoning  citizenry 
capable  of  exercising  the  responsibiUtles 
of  self-government  in  a  democracy. 

Mr.  Foster  makes  the  point  that  illiter- 
acy or  even  seniiliteracy  reduces  people 
to  helplessness,  making  them  vulnerable 
to  power  elites.  He  questions  whether 
this  IS  not  precisely  the  purpose  of  those 
forces  that  are  undermining  literacy  in 
the  schools. 

For  the  information  of  the  Congress,  I 
am  inserting  excerpts  from  liis  speech  on 
declining  literacy  in  the  Congressional 
Record.  It  exposes  very  clearly  the  proc- 
ess of  replacing  reading  with  fancy  tech- 
nolofrv  and  social  hocas-pocus,  and  I 
want  to  remind  the  Congress  that  this  Is 
being  done.  In  part,  with  Federal  funds. 

The  excerpts  follow; 

tjNUERMiNiNG  Literal  r  in  Schools  and 

LlBEARICS 

(By  Harry  E.  Fxwter) 

Ihc  undermining  of  literacy  In  our  schools 
be?  an  many  years  ago  with  the  adoption  of 
an  '.nfertor  method  of  Initial  reading  Instruc- 
tlo:..  Persistence  of  the  education  establlsh- 
ment  in  Ignoring  or  bru."shlng  aside  criticism 
has  landed  the  schools  In  such  disrepute  that 
even  the  press  has  withdrawn  some  of  Its 
usual  support  for  them  •  •  •  Rising  costs 
and  shrlnltlug  budgets  beset  the  schools  as 
well,  and  the  cry  for  accountability  does  not 
abate.  While  the  schools  assert  that  they  are 
wllilnp  to  be  held  accountable  for  training 
l:i  phantom  concepts  like  social  adjustment, 
"criterion-referenced  objectives.'  and  even 
•survival  EnpUsh.'  state  legislatures  are  pass- 
ing laws  to  make  thpm  arrn\intablp  for  In- 
struction in  arithmetic  and  reading. 

Unsound  methods  of  reading  Instruction 
are  not.  of  course,  the  sole  cause  of  Intellec- 
tual decline  among  youth,  and  for  some 
others  the  schools  cannot  be  held  entirely  to 
blame  Family  IrLStabUlty,  urban  concentra- 
tion, political  turmoil,  religious  Indifference, 
population  mobility,  moral  relativism,  mis- 
understood and  uncontrolled  technology,  and 
the  spread  of  half-baked  Ideologies  all  take 
their  toll  AH  they  gain  In  collective  and  Inter- 
acting force. 

However,  there  Ls  adeqi;ate  evidence  to 
show  that  schorls  and  libraries  employ  tech- 
nology deliberately,  and  with  Ideological  and 
political  motives,  to  downgrade  literacy. 
Whether  with  enthusiasm  or  with  resigna- 
tion, school  people  believe  and  teach  that 
the  march  of  technology  is  predestined,  and 
that  its  purpase,  moreover,  la  to  make  every- 
thlnc  "exciting."  fun.  and  easy,  and  to  guar- 
antee that  no  one  wUl  faU,  or  excel.  In  a  new 
and  better  society  that  is  Just  around  the 
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corner — as  everyone  may  see.  Educators,  In 
alliance  with  big  business,  are  pleased  to 
give  the  name  "educational  technology"  or 
even  less  precisely  "educational  media"  to 
such  applications  of  electronics  and  photog- 
raphy as  radio,  television,  computers,  record- 
ings, copying  machines,  and  motion  pictures. 
The  bureaucracy  over  which  these  educators 
preside  is  employing  this  technology  to  sub- 
stitute the  Imposition  of  equality  in  all 
things,  Including  ability  and  achievement, 
for  the  constitutional  promise  of  equality  of 
opportunity.  Thus  schoolmen  use  their  p>ower 
to  decide  that  some  students  cannot  be 
taught  to  read,  and  that  films  can  teach  them 
all  they  are  capable  of  learning  The  brtmd  of 
democracy  these  bureaucrats  have  adopted 
requires  that   consequently  films  wUl   serve 

all. 

•  •  •  •  * 

While  early  reading  experts  used  their 
own  understandings  of  gestalt  psychology  as 
rational  for  attacking  the  correct  and  ana- 
lytic approach  to  reading,  today's  enemies  of 
literacy  take  "educational  technology"  as 
Justification  for  their  assault  on  the  entire 
printed  word.  A  tactic  In  the  campaign  is  the 
creation  of  a  new  and  exotic  vocabulary.  In 
Its  print  Is  one  of  the  "multimedia";  libraries 
are  "media"  or  "learning  resources"  centers; 
students  are  "nearners"  and  their  varying 
abilities  and  disabilities  are  only  'learning 
styles"  Literacy  doesn't  mean  writing  and 
reading,  because  there  Is  also  "visual  liter- 
acy." 

Listen  to  an  authentic  paragraph  written 
In  the  new  Jargon:  "The  school  media  pro- 
gram occupies  a  unique  position  In  helping 
students  achieve  satlsfylnp  and  tpv.  ardinp 
experiences  In  reading,  listening,  and  viewing, 
and  to  advance  in  the  use  of  these  literacies. 
The  use  and  production  of  media  provide 
substantial  means  for  satisfying  and  expres- 
sing the  personal  needs  and  desires  of  stu- 
dents and  enhancing  leisure  activities.  Read- 
ing competencies  and  growth  In  visual  and 
aural  literacies  are  essential  In  achieving 
these  goals,  and  the  media  staff  worlLS  with 
learners  both  Independently  and  with  teach- 
ers In  helping  to  realize  these  compenten- 
cies." 

Media  Program:  District  and  School,  from 
which  you  have  Just  heard  a  typical  pa-ss- 
age,  replaced  last  year  all  previous  school  li- 
brary standards.  Issued  jointly  by  the  Ameri- 
can Library  Association  and  the  NEA's  As- 
sociation for  Educational  Communications 
and  Technology,  the  Prograra^^  are  already 
scripture  at  colleges  of  education  and  at 
praduate  library  schools.  Moreover,  there  are 
In  progress  strong-arm  efforts  in  many  .states 
to  make  them  official  school  policy.  A  mo- 
tive for  this  well -organized  campaign  Is  su;^- 
gested  in  the  $38  billion  estimate  of  the 
cost  of  Implementing-  nationally  the  prev.- 
ous  1969  version  of  these  standards  Cou- 
rageou.s  resistance  by  Virginia  MacKeen  of 
the  Marblehead  Junior  High  School  in  Mas.sa- 
chusetts  provides  an  example  of  a  school  li- 
brarian In  one  state  who  sees  through  the 
bureaucratic  Jargon,  and  who  might  be 
forced  but  not  Intimidated  ,nto  partlcipat- 
l:.g  In  such  an  educational  fraud  on  the  tax- 
f>ayers  of  her  district 

•As  George  Orwell  and  others  have  fre- 
quently observed,  corrupt  politics  employ 
corrupt  lansruage.  Consider  this  U'.ustratior; 
A  few  media  enthusiasts  fastidiously  prefer 
the  term  •in.'^tructlonal  resources'  over  'lean- 
ins  resources  '  Nearly  all,  however,  prefer  the 
latter — and  there  Is  an  explanation  for  thLs 
preference.  The  word  •instruction'  implies 
only  the  possibility  of  'learning.'  Technology 
pujihers  believe,  however,  that  their  prod- 
ucts guarantee  learning.  To  them  saying  It 
makes  :t  so.  That  Is  why,  in  their  language, 
the  student  is  a  'learner'  and  the  filmstrlp. 
for  example,  a  "learning  resource.'  Those  who 
enjoy  such  assurances  a'*  not  troubled  by  the 
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reality  that  meaning  dei>eads  upon  granimar 
and  precise  defijiltlons.  Travelling  last  win- 
ter through  Virginia,  I  wb£  momentarily  p\iz- 
zled  by  an  official  road  mart.er  giving  direc- 
tion* to  something  called  "The  Learning 
School.'  I  decided  not  to  turn  down  the  road 
to  see  what  on  earth  the  school  was  learning 
when  I  remembered  that  the  sign  represented 
an  example  of  the  'newspeak'  that  Is  used  to 
assure  contented  taxpayers. 

A  moment  ago.  I  referred  to  enemies  of 
reading.  Despite  evidence  to  the  contrary  In 
almost  everything  they  write,  say,  and  do, 
most  educational  technologists  solemnly 
deny  that  they  intend  to  undermine  liter- 
acy— that  is.  literacy  by  Its  only  possible 
definition.  'What,  then,  can  they  make  of 
such  utterances  as  the  notorious  remarks  of 
an  ex -school  superintendent  who  said  that 
not  everyone  must  learn  to  read  since  the 
computer  languages  FORTRAN  and  COBAL 
will  be  the  languages  of  tomorrow?  Do  media 
enthusiasts  who  brieve  they  support  literacy 
find  assiirance  In  eleven  brief  pages  on  "The 
Reading  Problem"  found  In  a  volume  en- 
titled The  School  Book?  In  this  chapter,  two 
prominent  educational  Innovators  inform 
their  readers  that  Joseph  Goebbels  "and  all 
others  convicted  of  crimes  against  humanity 
would  have  passed  the  Metropolitan  Read- 
ing Tests  with  fi>-ing  colors";  that  ••electromc 
media  now  play  a  more  Important  role  thaji 
print  media  as  a  source  of  aesthetic  satisfac- 
tion to  the  young";  that  '•more  Informatjon 
is  stored  electronically  than  in  all  the  books 
ever  printed";  and  that  readmg  can  lead  to 
belief  in  such  ••superstitions"  as  "our  flag 
is  sacred,  our  history  noble,  our  government 
representative,  our  laws  Just,  our  institutions 
viable." 

A  certain  Ideology  underlying  The  School 
Book  is  even  more  clearly  suggested  in  tl-.e 
assertion  that  an  economic  argument  can  be 
made  :or  "reading  skills."  This  example  is 
provided:  a  Job  applicant's  having  learned 
to  read,  whether  he  wanted  to  or  not,  tells 
mdustry  that  ••he  can  be  relied  upon  to  be- 
have himself."'  None  of  us  would  deny  the 
authors  their  right  to  hold  and  publish  any 
socio-economic  theory  that  might  appeal  to 
them,  but  would  not  the  undermining  of 
literacy,  which  they  clearly  propose.  Inhibit 
the  kind  of  rational  thought  that  Is  neces- 
sary In  understanding  political  creeds? 
•  •  •  •  • 

Teachers  and  librarians  are  now  indoctri- 
nated to  regard  the  printed  page  as  but  one 
kind  of  the  so-called  "educational  media." 
Neither  collegiate  Indoctrination  nor  com- 
mercial advertising,  however,  can  alter  the 
fact  that  \\-rlting  and  reading  are  absolutely 
essential  to  liberty  and  critical  thinking.  The 
cltl7en  who  cannot  read  the  Declaration  of 
Independence,  or  Brave  New  World,  or  1984. 
or  Indeed.  The  School  Book,  from  which  I 
have  Just  quoted.  Is  a  helpless  citizen  Brazen 
palaver  about  "visual  literacy."  'neamlng 
styles."  and  oppression  by  an  imaginary  elite. 
Is  calculated  to  spread  helplessness,  and  so- 
called  ■•Intellectuals"  who  mouth  such  pa- 
laver are  today's  elite — by  their  cwn  defini- 
tion of  the  word.  Their  business  is  a  costly 
and  dangerous  bureaucracy  that  grows  and 
grows  as  It  promotes  and  exploits  helpless- 
ness. 


TWO  HUNDRED  "X^ARS  AGO  TODAY 


HON.  CHARLES  E.  WIGGINS 

OF    CAUFOENTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATTVES 

Friday.  May  7,  1976 

Mr  WIGGINS-  Mr.  Speaker.  200  years 
a«o  today,  on  May  8.  1776,  the  Naval 
Committee  of  the  Continental  Congress 
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grave  the  loUowlng  orders  to  Esek  Hop- 
kins, commander  hi  chief  of  the  fleet  of 
the  United  Colonies 

You  are  Inatructed  with  the  utmo«t  dili- 
gence to  proceed  with  the  said  Fleet  to  Sea 
and  U  the  Winds  and  Weather  will  possibly 
admit  of  It  to  proceed  dlrertly  for  Chesa- 
peake Bay  in  Virginia  and  when  nearly  ar- 
rived there  yon  will  send  forward  a  small 
swift  sailing  Veesel  to  gain  Intelligence  of 
tiie  Enemies'  Situation  and  Strength.  If  by 
such  Intelligence  you  find  they  are  not 
greatly  superior  to  your  own  you  are  Immedi- 
ately to  Enter  the  said  bay  search  out  and 
attack,  take  or  destroy  all  the  Naval  fori-e  of 
our  Enemies  that  you  may  fltid  there.  If  you 
should  be  so  fortunate  as  to  execute  thLs 
business  successfully  in  Virginia  you  are  then 
to  proceed  Immediately  to  the  Southward 
and  make  yourself  Master  of  such  forces  as 
the  Enemy  may  have  both  in  North  and 
South  Carolina  In  .such  manner  as  you  may 
think  most  prudent  from  the  Intelligence 
you  shall  receive:  either  by  dividing  your 
Fleet  or  keeping  It  together. 

Having  compleated  your  Btislness  In  the 
Carolina's  yoti  are  without  delay  to  proceed 
Northward  directly  to  Rhode  Island  and  at- 
tack, take  and  destroy  all  the  Enemies  Naval 
force  that  you  may  (Ind  there  You  arc  also 
to  seize  and  make  prize  of  all  such  Transport 
Ships  and  other  Vessels  as  may  be  found 
carrying  Supplies  of  any  kind  to  or  any  way 
aiding   or   assisting   our   enemle*. 


NEED  TO  EMPHASIZE  AND 

STRENGTHEN    FAMILY   AS    BASIC 
UNIT  OF  SOCIETY 


HON.  DEL  CLAWSON 

or   CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATrVT:8 

Friday.  May  7.  1976 

Mr  DEL  CLAWSON  Mr  Speaker,  the 
\Va.shlnffton  Po.st  of  Saturday.  April  17. 
contained  an  editorial  by  Mr.  Tom  Bra- 
den  which  demonstrated  the  need  to 
emphasize  and  strengthen  the  family  as 
the  basic  unit  of  our  society.  It  Ls  a  sad 
report  that  marriage  rates  are  decreas- 
ing, divorce  rates  are  increasing,  and 
more  families  are  splitting  apart.  Re- 
cently, thouph.  the  President  has  signed 
a  proclamation  declaring  Thanksgiving 
week  a.s  "National  Family  Week' — a 
pOvsitlve  approach  in  preserving  the  fam- 
ily unit.  We  must  continue  to  realize  that 
in  building  and  maintaining  a  nation,  the 
family  is  es.sentlal.  The  column  by  Mr. 
Braden  Ls  included  at  this  point  in  the 
Record: 

Thk  Pamilt:    Essential  tN  Marino 
"Good  People" 

(  By  Tom  Braden ) 

I  have  been  reflecting  rather  sadly  on  a 
line  from  Balzac's  novel.  "Old  Gorlot."  You 
may  remember  It.  The  old  man  turns  to  the 
young  Raatlgnac  and  delivers  himself  of  a 
bitter  message:  "Oh  my  friend,  do  not  marry; 
do  not  have  children!  You  give  them  life; 
they  give  you  your  death  blow  You  bring 
them  into  the  world  and  they  send  you 
out  of  It." 

Ordinarily.  I  might  not  have  paid  m\ich 
attention  to  this  advice.  It  Is  for  bombast, 
the  kind  of  bombast  a  father  can  quote  to 
his  daughter  when  she  comes  In  at  night 
an  hour  and  a  half  after  she  said  she  would 
come  In 

But  the  reason  I  have  been  reflecting 
sadly  on  Oorlot's  advice  Is  that  so  many  ot 
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my  fellow  citizens  appear  to  be  taking  It. 
.\bout  the  time  I  started  to  reread  'Old 
Oorlot."  there  arrived  m  the  mall  a  pnniphlet 
Issued  by  the  Cen.svui  ilureau.  It  Is  entitled 
"Some  Recent  Changes  In  American  Fami- 
lies "  It  offers  6ome  ftartUng  facta. 

One.  the  number  of  marrlaK©«  In  America 
actually  declined  the  last  year  for  the  first 
time  since  World  War  II 

Two.  the  American  divorce  rate  is  now 
the  highest  in  the  world. 

Tliree,  only  about  70  per  cent  of  all  Ameri- 
can children  under  18  are  living  with  both 
natural  parents.  For  black  Americans,  the 
figure  la  45  per  c«nt. 

Pour,  the  number  of  first  births  outside 
marriage  has  more  than  doubled  in  the  last 
20  years  and  now  stands  ut  11  per  cent  of  all 
first  births 

Add  to  these  facts,  the  following:  There 
Is  a  distinct  trend  toward  later  nuirriages  and 
fewer  children.  The  number  of  adults  living 
together  outside  marriage  Ls  up  sharply,  so 
the  picture  is  quite  clear:  Our  most  ancient 
social  institution,  the  family.  Is  In  a  state  of 
rapid  deterioration. 

What  can  we  do  about  It?  Can  we  fight  It? 
.^nd  how  do  we  fight  it?  Even  the  anonymous 
demographers  who  compile  the  statistics  for 
the  Bureau  of  the  Census  seem  worried  At 
the  conclusion  of  their  pamphlet,  they  depart 
from  their  usual  objectivity  In  words  which 
amoimt  to  a  cry  for  help. 

Demographers,  they  point  out  In  "conclud- 
ing remarks."  can  only  present  the  facts. 
"Others  must  help  do  something  about  the 
situation  In  which  sc  many  American  fam- 
ilies find  themselves  today  "  Then  thev  sug- 
gest  a  list  of  "others":  lawyers,  counselors. 
social  workers,  psychologist,  economists,  re- 
ligious leaders  and  journalists.  Yes.  the  Bu- 
reau of  the  Census  says  Journalists  must 
help. 

So  here  Is  my  help,  i  think  Old  Gorlot  was 
talking  nonsense  There  Is.  in  my  opinion,  no 
truth  In  the  advice  not  to  marry,  no  truth 
in  his  advice  not  to  have  children,  no  truth 
In  his  warning  that  children  will  send  you 
to  your  grave.  Parents  die  of  many  causes 
and  among  the  rarest  of  these  Is  "parent! 
cide  " 

Moreover.  If  a  person  did  not  grow  old 
and  tired  trying  to  bring  up  children,  he 
would  grow  old  and  tired  In  some  other 
pursuit.  I  understand  the  views  of  the  ex- 
perimentalist* in  their  unconventional  style 
of  living-  They  want  another  pursuit.  They 
think  raising  a  family  Is  not  enough 

T  didn't  say  It  was  enough  TThere  are  other 
things.  But  what  other  things  give  more 
pride  and  more  action?  What  other  thlnps 
enable  a  person  to  discover  for  hlm.self  that 
It  Is  not  only  more  blessed  to  give  than  to 
receive  but  a  lot  more  fun? 

It's  not  Just  that  the  family  Is  ancient  It's 
that  It  Is  essentia!  to  the  making  of  good 
people  Is  there  a  more  Important  thing  to 
do? 


May  7,  1976 


WILL   POOD   STAMP    REFORM    FALL 
WCTTM   OF  THE   "NOTCH" 


HON.  PAUL  FINDLEY 

OF   riiiNi:)is 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESEMTATIVE8 

Friday,  May  7.  1976 

Mr  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Speaker.  "Elimi- 
nate the  notch!"  lncrea.slngly  has  been 
sounded  as  a  rallying  cr>-  of  certain  wel- 
fare reform  advocates  Yet.  for  the  mak- 
ers of  social  policy,  the  "notch"  Is  one 
of  the  least  underst^id  concepts.  The 
food  stamp  reform  effort  recently  joined 
the  ranks   of  potential  "notch"  victims 


during  Senate  hearings.  As  it  is  likely 
that  the  "notch"  will  be  discussed  at 
some  length  during  House  deliberations 
on  food  stamp  reform,  I  believe  it  Is  im- 
portant that  we  clear  the  air  in  advance. 

In  the  food  stamp  program,  as  in  ma'-t 
public  as&lstance  programs,  the  "notch" 
simply  Ls  the  value  of  benefits — or  bonus 
value — recipients  receive  at  the  maxi- 
mum allowable  income  level:  or,  in 
other  words,  the  value  of  beneflts  which 
is  lost  when  $1  of  increased  income 
makes  the  household  ineligible  for  the 
program.  For  example,  under  current 
food  stamp  rules  a  four-person  house- 
hold can  receive  $24  in  bonus  stamps  if 
its  net  income  Is  $553  per  month.  How- 
ever, a  $1  Increase  In  Income  makes  the 
hou.sehold  Ineligible  for  food  stamp.s,  pro- 
ducing an  overall  loss  of  $24  minus 
$1  equals  $23  per  month. 

.Advocates  contend  that  large 
"notches"  create  work  disincentives. 
Often  thi.s  reasoning  Is  deceptively  per- 
suasive because  It  makes  common.sense 
In  the  context  of  the  free  market  sector. 
In  fact,  the  "not.ch"  theory  only  can 
hold  up  If:  First,  there  is  free  choice  in 
job  .selection.  Job  retention  and  relative 
work  effort;  and  second,  a  net  loss  of  In- 
come occurs  which  is  perceptively  lar^e 
enough  to  the  individual  .so  as  to  affect 
his  work  choices  In  tho  free  market  .sec- 
tor 

First,  most  public  assLstancc  recipients 
do  not  have  a  free  choice  reeardlnR  em- 
ployment Under  current  food  stamp 
rules,  for  example,  able-bodied  recipients 
generally  must  register  for.  accept  and 
retain  employment  Failure  to  comply 
with  this  requirement  without  good 
caiLse  may  disqualify  the  entire  food 
stamp  household  Con.slderah!e  question 
has  been  raised  as  to  whether  Federal. 
State,  and  local  administrators  effective- 
ly enforce  the  work  requirement.  If  they 
do.  then  the  lo.ss  In  benefits  for  recipient 
noncompliance  generally  would  be 
greater  than — and  at  a  minimum,  equal 
to — the  loss  due  to  a  "notch."  If  program 
admlnlstrator.s  are  not  effectively  en- 
forcing the  Work  requirement,  then  we 
are  faced  with  a  management  problem, 
rather  than  a  defect  In  the  basic  eligibil- 
ity and  benefit  stnicture. 

Second,  it  is  doubtful  that  the  per- 
ceived size  of  the  "notch,"  either  under 
existing  food  stamp  rules  or  almost  any 
of  the  proposed  reform  legislation.  Ls  of 
sufficient  size  to  affect  w^rk  behavior. 
For  example,  the  present  "nouh  '  for  a 
four-person  food  stamp  hou.sehold  i.s  $24 
at  a  net  income  level  of  $553  per  month. 
Assume  that  this  hou.sehold  receives  a 
con.servative  .S-percent  cast-of-living  or 
promotional  pay  Increase  Tlie  increa-sed 
earnings  would  e<iual  $28  Given  a  $24 
loss  In  food  =tan:p  benefits,  the  house- 
hold still  would  realize  a  net  g;iin  in  in- 
come of  $4  per  m.onth  Now  a.ssume  that 
the  household  is  ui-:employed  and  derives 
its  entire  Income  from  such  sources  as 
AFDC  and  Social  Security,  and  so  forth 
LTnder  current  food  stamp  niles.  If  a 
housohnid  member  got  a  job,  the  moft 
he  would  have  to  earn  to  cancel  entirely 
the  effect  of  any  "notch"  would  be  $24 
per  month. 

Proponents    of    the    "notch"    concept 
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t>'pically  compare  a  $1  increase  in  earn- 
ings with  the  aggregate  loss  of  benefits. 
In  reality,  how  often  does  someone  get  a 
$1  pay  raise?  Or,  how  often  does  some- 
one get  a  job  that  only  pays  $1  per 
month? 

I  find  it  interesting  that  the  same 
people  who  are  mast  vocal  about  the 
"notch,"  astensibly  out  of  genuine  con- 
cern for  the  improvement  of  work  incen- 
tives, often  are  those  who  are  most  in 
favor  of  eliminating  work  requirements 
from  public  assistance  programs — allow- 
ing able-bodied  recipients  of  publicly 
funded  benefits  to  choose  not  to  work 
and  still  receive  tax  supported  aid  In- 
deed, the  "notch"  only  makes  sense  if 
we  do  eliminate  work  requirements. 

At  the  same  time.  I  find  it  disturbing 
that  advocates  invariably  view  the  best 
solution  to  "notch"  problems  as  raising 
the  maximum  Income  levels  at  which 
persons  can  qualify  for  publicly  funded 
benefits.  In  effect,  the  "notch"  argument 
often  is  nothing  more  than  an  esoteric 
method  of  weaking  the  Nation's  public 
assistance  programs  and  raising  tlieir 
cost. 

I  for  one  hope  that  Members  of  the 
House  will  not  fall  victim  of  the  "notch" 
in  determining  the  proper  course  for 
food  stamp  reform. 


HUMAN  RIGHTS  IN  THE 
PHILIPPINES 


HON.  JONATHAN  B.  BINGHAM 

or    Nrw    TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday,  Mav  7.  1976 

Mr.  BINGHAM.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  should 
like  to  Include  in  the  Record  a  state- 
ment on  the  status  of  human  rights  In 
the  Philippines  which  was  presented  to 
the  House  Subcommittee  on  Interna- 
tional Organizations  by  the  Reverend 
Larold  K  Schultz.  executive  director  of 
the  Center  for  Social  Action  of  the 
United  Church  of  Christ  It  is  the  con- 
clusion of  thLs  report  that  the  Marcos 
regime  is  practicing  a  policy  of  wide- 
spread and  continuing  violations  of  the 
himian  rights  of  the  Philippine  people. 

The  report  follows: 
Testimony   Before  Subcommittek  oh 
International   Or(".ani7.ations 

This  statement  is  submitted  bv  R€v.  Larold 
K.  Schulz,  Executive  Director  of  the  Center 
for  Social  Af^lon  of  the  United  Church  of 
Christ.  He  L«  ai-companled  by  Dr  George  Otto. 
Conference  Minister.  Rocky  Mountain  Con- 
ference. United  Church  of  Christ. 

The  United  Church  of  Christ  Is  one  of  the 
major  Protestant  denominations  with  Just 
tmder  two  million  members  in  about  6,900 
local  churches 

This  testimony  Is  based  on  firsthand  In- 
formation we  received  during  a  recent  visit 
to  the  Philippines  and  Indonesia.  a.s  part  of 
a  study  seminar  of  United  Church  of  Christ 
staff.  The  seminar  also  Included  trips  to 
India  and  Japan 

Our  sources  of  Information  were  broadly 
representative  of  the  people  In  all  the  coun- 
tries we  visited  We  received  Information  on 
the  economic,  social  and  pxilitical  aspects  of 
the  country. 

We  would  first  like  to  comment  on  the 
PhUipplnes    We   were   In   that   cotintry  for 
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seven  days.  Our  Itinerary  took  us  to  Manila 
and  surrounding  areas  as  well  as  to  Bagulo 
In  the  North  and  Mindanao  In  the  South.  W© 
visited  prison  camps,  talked  to  FUlplnoe  of 
various  political  tiellefs  and  economic  status. 

The  Information  from  these  sources  Indi- 
cates that  there  is  torture,  and  cruel,  in- 
human and  degrading  treatment  and  pxin- 
Ishment  of  political  prisoners  In  the  Philip- 
pines. They  are  subjected  to  long  detention 
without  charges  or  trial,  and  have  no  re- 
course to  due  process. 

Some  of  us  had  the  opportunity  while  we 
were  there  to  visit  prisoners  detained  In  Camp 
Ollvas  In  Pampanga.  Before  we  left  on  oxir 
trip  we  had  heard  of  the  maltreatment  In 
this  camp  especially  by  a  military  unit  called 
the  M2. 

The  group  of  prisoners  we  saw,  all  political 
prtsoners.  Included  Pr.  Edlclo  de  la  Torre  and 
others  who  had  been  arrested  along  with  him. 
They  had  been  on  a  hunger  strike  for  the 
past  several  months  In  protest  against  the 
vise  of  torture  and  violence  as  well  as  against 
their  prolonged  detention  without  clear 
charges  or  trial.  They  were  arrested  in  De- 
cember, 1974. 

Our  visit  with  this  group  was  arranged  by 
General  Fidel  Ramos,  a  nephew  of  Ferdinand 
Marcos  and  head  of  the  Philippine  Constabu- 
lary and  National  Police  Force, 

General  Ramos  provided  us  transportation 
from  Manila  to  Camp  Ollvas,  several  miles 
away.  When  we  arrived,  we  went  to  the  camp 
commandant  and  handed  him  a  list  of  the 
names  of  the  prisoners  we  wanted  to  see. 
He  was  visibly  shocked.  He  asked  us  how  we 
got  ihelr  names  and  was  surprised  to  learn 
that  Information  about  their  detention  had 
reached  the  U.S. 

We  were  allowed  to  see  the  prisoners  alone 
for  an  hour  and  a  half  in  which  time  they 
talked  freely  of  their  experiences.  They  came 
from  middle  to  lower  middle  economic  back- 
grounds and  hardly  any  of  them  have  had 
any  political  Involvement  except  those  in- 
volving union  organizing. 

With  the  exception  of  Fr  de  la  Torre,  who 
is  well-known  nationally,  all  of  them  had 
been  systematically  tortured  after  their  ar- 
rest They  described  the  variety  of  torture 
Inflicted  on  them  It  was  an  appaUlng  story. 
Of  the  group  of  18,  6  were  subjected  to  elec- 
tric shocks  applied  to  their  genitals,  causing 
one  of  them  to  urinate  blood.  The  Instru- 
ment used  was  described  by  one  as  a  Cranker 
Dynamo  In  addition,  they  and  the  others 
were  plsto! -whipped,  repeatedly  mauled, 
burned  with  rlgarett«  butts  One  man.  Cenon 
Zembrano.  had  a  flat  Iron  applied  to  the  soles 
of  his  feet  Another  man  was  forced  to  mas- 
turbate In  fiont  of  his  tormentors  All  had 
been  tortured  In  one  form  or  another  They 
also  told  us  that  everyone  they  know  of  In 
that  camp  had  been  tortured. 

We  asked  why  the  government  continued 
to  torture  the  person.":  It  arrested.  Their  re- 
sponse- that  torture  has  provided  the  gov- 
ernment with  a  great  deal  of  Information 
and  even  If  thev  extracted  information  from 
only  a  small  percentage  of  those  arrested,  the 
goveri.ment  feels  it  Is  to  their  advantage  to 
torture  all  in  hopes  of  Increasing  that  per- 
centage We  asked  what  kinds  of  information 
the  government  sought.  They  replied.  Infor- 
mation on  other  persons  hostile  to  the  re- 
gime. Evidently  this  category  Included  a  wide 
latitude  of  Individuals  from  mere  question- 
ing to  those  with  really  hostile  Intentions. 
In  our  discussion,  we  saw  that  this  particu- 
lar groups  protests  were  generally  related  to 
economic  Justice  and  were  In  no  way  meant 
to  Indicate  a  violent  overthrow  of  the  Marcos 
government. 

After  having  talked  with  this  group  we 
asked  to  see  some  women  prisoners  Includ- 
ing two  women  who  were  wives  of  the  men 
to  Whom  we  talked  In  the  first  group.  The 
women  had  also  laeen  tortured,  perhapw  more 
so  In  some  cases  than  the  men;   they  had 
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been  seru&lly  abused  and  In  most  caaee  held 
Incommunicado  for  long  periods  of  time. 
In  a  more  recent  case,  a  woman  was  so 
badly  torttired  she  had  to  spend  231  days  In 
the  safehouse.  A  safehouse  is  an  Isolated 
and  oftentimes  soundproofed  place  where 
prisoners  are  brought  to  be  tortured. 

Two  of  the  women  had  given  birth  while 
In  prison.  Theii  babies  are  10  xn<xithB  old 
now  and  the  conditions  under  which  they 
were  forced  to  exist  had  made  them  Blck. 
These  mothers'  continued  detention  was  in 
violation  of  Instructions  which  had  been 
established  by  the  Marooa  regime,  upon  the 
prodding  of  the  Philippine  church,  which 
provides  that  In  cases  involving  families  with 
children,  both  parents  were  not  to  be  de- 
tained at  the  same  time 

In  discussions  with  other  persons  in  the 
underground  and  thoee  "above  ground"  (In- 
cluding ministers  and  dvlc  leaders)  we 
learned  of  various  other  cases  In  which  Fili- 
pinos have  been  arrested,  tortured  and  in 
some  cases  met  death  at  the  hands  of  the 
Philippine  military  and  police.  It  was  clear 
to  us  that  torture,  maltreatment  and  death 
Is  common  In  the  Marcoe  prison  camps. 

Outside  the  prison  campe.  there  also  ex- 
isted an  atmoephere  of  fear.  We  made  con- 
tacts with  the  underground  with  great  trepi- 
dation and  fear  for  our  personal  safety.  We 
had  to  be  highly  secretive  and  were  con- 
stantly worried  about  being  watched. 

We  managed  to  meet  Trinidad  Herrera,  an 
organizer  in  Tondo,  one  of  the  slum  areas 
of  Manila,  under  the  mantle  of  intense  le- 
crecy  and  security  precautions.  8he  is  now 
one  of  the  most  wanted  people  in  the  Philip- 
pines because  she  has  stood  up  for  the  rights 
of  the  poor  people  of  Tondo.  She  had  bucked 
Imelda  Marcoe,  the  new  Mayor  of  Manila. 
Mrs.  Marcos  had  ordered  the  slums  torn  down 
and  the  slumdwellers  dumped  in  the  country- 
side, leaving  them  there  without  jobs  and 
houses,  sewage  faculties  or  water.  All  these 
In  order  to  make  room  for  more  high-rise 
hotels  for  foreign  tourists. 

Trinidad  Herrera,  through  the  strong  com- 
munity organization  she  headed,  resisted 
these  efforts.  Despite  her  status  as  official 
PhUlpplne  delegate  to  the  UN  Habitat  con- 
ferer.ce  in  Canada,  she  had  to  go  under- 
ground or  face  arrest. 

When  we  traveled  outside  Manila,  our 
impressions  of  the  fear  and  resistance  by 
the  Filipino  people  were  constantly  rein- 
forced. Mindanao  is  In  real  revolt  When  we 
visited  there,  we  were  ourselves  in  constant 
fear  of  our  safety.  We  experienced  an  ex- 
ample of  violence.  In  the  middle  of  the 
night,  we  were  awakened  by  gunshots.  The 
next  morning,  we  learned  that  a  young  man 
had  been  killed  by  government  troops  sup- 
posedly because  be  was  harboring  other  per- 
sons who  were  opposed  to  the  government. 
When  we  spoke  to  local  persons,  they  Indi- 
cated that  that  was  not  true. 

Our  observations  are  that  the  "New  Soc- 
clety  '  of  President  Marcos  has  meant  only  a 
restructuring  of  the  oligarchy,  breaking  up 
some  unwelcome  rich  and  making  room  for 
the  military  and  technocrats  who  are  the 
ascendant  class  A  wide  majority  of  Filipinos 
still  earn  less  than  lOf  an  hour. 

One  of  the  most  lavish  programs  of  the 
New  Society  Is  Its  public  relations  We  saw, 
on  a  Sunday  afternoon,  what  was  a  definite 
effort  to  propagandize  the  young  in  hopes  of 
a  more  stable  base  of  support  for  the  regime 
A  large  group  of  youngsters  In  complete 
military  dress,  armed  with  real  guns,  were 
training  as  part  of  the  'Youth  for  Marcos' 
paramilitary  training  effort.  We  also  learned 
of  four  secret  camps  which  trained  poor  but 
intelligent  youngsters  to  be  the  future  cadres 
of  the  Marcos  regime  Training  included  in- 
forming and  intelligence  gathering  activities. 

We  would  like  to  make  two  statements: 
One,  that  It  appears  to  us  that  the  present 
Marcos  regime  Is  Indeed  a  consistent  violator 
of  htiman  rights.  Two,  that  the  protection 
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of  human  rights  and  the  concern  for  human 
rights  must  be  of  more  Importance  than 
perceived  U  S  national  Interests  as  repre- 
sented by  the  U.S.  bases  It  Is  our  under- 
standli'.g  thai  there  Is  a  tendency  In  Con- 
gress to  link  the  application  of  the  human 
rights  amendment  to  the  preservation  of 
those  bases  We  feel  it  is  time  that  such 
shortsightedness  be  measured  against  our 
real  long  term  national  Interest — -the  respect 
and  friendship  of  the  Filipino  people. 

In  our  discussions  with  persons  of  the 
underground  In  the  Philippines  we  received 
information  from  them  regarding  negotia- 
tions for  renewal  of  the  leases  on  U.S.  bases 
In  the  Philippines.  Interestingly  enough  the 
Information  In  the  Philippines  when  we 
were  there  In  February  Is  that  certain  agree- 
ments had  been  made.  Renegotiation  talks 
were  not  supposed  to  have  started  until  April 
12,  yet  It  Is  our  clear  understanding  that 
the  Defense  Department  has  already  prom- 
ised .$4(1  million  as  annual  rent  payments  for 
these  bases.  We  strongly  urge  that  this  be 
examined  further. 

We  have  Included  as  an  addenda  to  this 
statement  an  analysis  of  the  trend  of  U.S. 
military  aid  Briefly  It  shows  an  astonishing 
fact— that  U.S.  military  aid  to  Marcos  has 
Increased  over  100%  since  the  Imposition  of 
martial  law.  This  sharp  escalation  of  aid 
must  be  explained  In  clear  terms.  We  feci  all 
aid  should  be  halted  immediately. 

Finally.  If  the  U.S.  Oovemment  Is  con- 
cerned about  stability  In  terms  of  the  total 
Philippine  situation,  we  would  suggest  that 
under  the  Marcos  regime  there  Is  a  very  un- 
stable situation  In  most  of  the  Philippines. 
We  have  Information  which  we  will  share 
verbally  If  desired  by  this  Committee  re- 
garding turmoil  and  the  dissension  of  the 
secessionists;  Muslim  secessionists  In  the 
south,  the  sugarcane  workers  In  the  central 
areas,  communist  revolutionaries,  the  clergy 
and  even  the  heretofore  passive  citizenry.  It 
Is  clear  that  the  Philippines  under  the  pres- 
ent government  Is  In  a  highly  volatile  situa- 
tion and  we  would  suggest  that  It  Is  not  In 
the  best  interests  of  the  U.S.  to  continue  to 
8upi)ort  a  regime  which  obviously  has  put 
Itself  as  a  constant  aggressor  against  the 
human  rights  of  a  major  portion  of  the  citi- 
zens of  that  country. 


SUPPRESSION      OF      INNOVATION- 
PART     IX 


HON.  STEVEN  D.  SYMMS 

or  roAHO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  May  7,  1976 

Mr.  SYMMS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  do  not 
know  if  anyone  has  put  the  problems 
caused  by  the  1962  Food  and  E>rug 
Amendments  Into  more  concise  terms 
than  Henry  Hazlitt  does  in  the  follow- 
ing article.  He  points  out  that  the  thalid- 
omide tragedy  provided  a  compelling 
reason  for  passing  the  1962  law.  and  then 
demonstrates  how  the  then  existing  law 
regulating  safety  was  sufHclent  to  pre- 
vent thalidomide  from  reaching  the  mar- 
ket in  this  country  Regulation  of  "ef- 
ficacy" is  different  from  regulation  of 
""safety. ■•  The  legislation  I  have  Intro- 
duced does  noUiing  to  remove  the 
•"safety"  requirement.  It  addresses  the 
"effectiveness"  requirement  which  has 
caused  a  harmful  drug  lag  in  this  coun- 
try and  denied  to  many  Americans  the 
right  to  freely  choose  the  best  possible 
medical  therapy. 

The  article  follows: 
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OVERREOtrUATlON        PREDICTING    THE 

Predict  ABLK 
(By  Henry  Hazlitt) 
Eleven  years  ago  It  was  evident  that  every- 
thing pos.slble  must  be  done  to  prevent  a 
recurrence  of  the  kind  of  tragedy  brought 
about  by  thalidomide  Stricter  legal  controls 
were  clearly  part  of  the  answer. 

Yet  even  then  some  of  us  feared  that  new 
controls  might  bring  with  them  the  dangers 
of  an  overregulatlon  that  might  retard  medi- 
cal progress,  while  being  only  partially  ef- 
fective In  curing  the  evils  against  which  they 
were  aimed. 

Even  If  the  drug  control  laws  passed  In 
1963  had  already  been  law.  It  Is  doubtful 
they  could  have  averted  the  thalidomide 
tragedy.  Under  then-existing  regulations,  Dr 
Frances  Kelsey  had  authority  to  keep  thalid- 
omide off  the  market,  and  exercised  It. 
Ironically,  the  real  tragedy  occurred  In  Ger- 
many, yet  Is  was  the  United  States  that 
moved  to  drastically  change  the  already 
strong  drug  laws  which  had  prevented  the 
thalidomide  tragedy  from  taking  place  In 
this  country. 

One  of  the  provisions  of  the  1862  FDA 
Amendments  gave  the  Secretary  of  Health, 
Education  and  Welfare  discretionary  author- 
ity to  require  that  new  drugs  be  tested  first 
on  animals.  Most  pharmaceutical  Arms  were 
already  making  such  tests.  But  In  the  thalid- 
omide case,  no  animal  tests  revealed  the 
dreadful  side  effect  that  developed  In  preg- 
nant women.  Eventually,  a  new  drug  must  be 
tested  on  human  beings,  and  no  one  can 
know  In  advance  what  side  effects  will  de- 
velop, or  In  what  number  of  cases,  or  how 
long  after  the  drug  Is  taken. 

It  was  foreseeable  that  some  of  the  pro- 
visions In  the  1962  laws  could  do  more  harm 
than  good.  Among  the  most  serious  were 
those  giving  the  Food  and  Drug  Administra- 
tion the  right  to  pass  on  the  "efficacy"  of  the 
new  drugs  and  not  merely,  as  before,  on  their 
safety.  The  bill  put  the  burden  of  proof  on 
the  Industry,  rather  than  on  the  govern- 
ment; It  required  "substantial  evidence"  that 
a  drug  was  effective  before  permitting  It  on 
the  market,  setting  a  dangerous  legal  prece- 
dent of  allowing  a  bureaucrat  to  keep  off  the 
market  something  that,  even  though  barm- 
less,  was  In  his  opinion  "Ineffective."  The 
laws  were  set  out  to  protect  the  patient 
against  the  Judgment  of  his  doctor,  and  to 
protect  the  consumer  against  hl.s  own  Judg- 
ment. Efficacy  can  be  determined  only  by 
freedom  of  trial,  and  In  no  other  way. 

Pre- 1962  legal  provisions  gave  the  govern- 
ment power  to  prevent  the  marketing  only  of 
unsafe  drugs,  and  permitted  a  new  drug  to 
be  marketed  If  the  government  took  no  ac- 
tion within  60  days  after  an  application  was 
filed.  This  seems  much  sounder  In  principle 
than  current  provisions  that  allow  a  govern- 
ment official  to  hold  up  a  drug  Indefinitely 
until  the  manufacturer  can  prove  to  the 
official's  satisfaction  that  It  Is  not  only  safe 
but  "effective." 

Those  who  sincerely  want  the  American 
consumer  to  benefit  from  more  miracle  drugs 
will  not  begrudge  the  drug  Industry  Its  profl- 
Its.  They  will  want  the  Industry  to  have 
maximum  Incentive  to  develop  new  drugs. 
Even  11  years  ago,  when  the  1962  amend- 
ments were  adopted.  It  was  estimated  that 
each  new  drug  that  reached  the  market  cost 
the  manufacturing  company  an  average  of 
$5  million  in  development  costs.  Such  great 
sums  must  come  from  somewhere.  They  can 
only  come  out  of  past  or  prospective  profits. 
Initial  high  profit  margins  are  the  greatest 
stimulus  to  expansion  of  the  industry  and 
the  entry  of  new  firms  This  expansion  In- 
creases output,  stimulates  further  research, 
and  brings  down  prices. 

I  wrote  in  Newsweek,  on  September  10, 
1962.  when  the  Senate  had  Just  unanimously 
passed  the  1963  PDA  Amendments  but  before 
they   had   been   enacted,    that   it    would    be 
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tragic  ir  Congre.'is  iia^tlly  passed  laws  "whose 
chief  effect  was  not  to  safeguard  the  health 
of  the  American  public  but  to  slow  down 
the  very  medical  progress  that  In  the  last 
generation  has  extended  the  span  of  life  and 
almost  eradicated  .some  'if  the  most  dreaded 
diseases  of  mankind."  The  resvUts  were  easy 
enough  to  predict  In  1959,  shortly  before  the 
new  regulations  were  adopted.  63  new  drug 
products  were  approved  for  the  benefit  of  the 
nation's  200  million  prospective  patients:  by 
1969,  the  number  of  new  approved  drugs 
was  down  to  four.  Such  Ls  the  danger  when 
"consumer  protection"  takes  the  form  of  un- 
reasonable regulation. 


I^W  OF  THE  SEA  CONFERENCE 
ENDS  SESSION  TODAY— STATE- 
MENT OF  REPRESENTATIVE  BELLA 
S  ABZUG  ON  THE  LAW  OF  THE 
SEA   CONFERENCE 


HON.  BELLA  S.  ABZUG 

OF    NtW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  May  7,  1976 

Ms.  ABZUG  Mr  Speaker,  the  United 
Nations  Law  of  the  Sea  Conference  ends 
Its  current  session  in  New  York  City  to- 
day. The  conference  has  been  meeting 
for  the  past  8  weeks  to  conclude  a  treaty 
to  govern  the  oceans,  which  comprise  71 
percent  of  the  Earth's  surface. 

Our  own  experience  teaches  us  that 
the  oceans  can  serve  either  as  a  source 
of  pleasure  and  discovery  or  as  a  stormy 
threat  to  our  safety  and  security.  The 
same  holds  true  for  the  u.se  of  the  seas 
for  navigation.  fl.shing  and  mining.  The 
oceans  can  scn-e  either  as  a  source  for 
mineral  resources  and  food  to  be  shared 
by  all  the  world's  jieople  or  as  a  new  bat- 
tleground of  competition  between  the 
world's  haves  and  have-noU;. 

The  Law  of  the  Sea  Conference  pre- 
sents a  unique  opportunity  for  the  na- 
tions of  the  world  to  guarantee  that  the 
oceans  will  be  a  .setting  for  cooperation 
iastead  of  hostile  competition.  Never  be- 
fore have  156  nations  and  almost  5,000 
delegales  come  together  for  so  long  a 
period  of  time  to  discuss  such  a  momen- 
tous issue  as  the  management  and  shar- 
ing of  the  resources  spread  over  two- 
thlrd.s  of  the  planet's  surface. 

One  of  the  key  unresolved  Issues  at  the 
conference  is  deep  sea-bed  mining.  At 
stake  are  over  $3,000,000,000,000  worth  of 
manganese  nodules  which  are  simply  ly- 
ing on  the  ocean  floor  waiting  to  be 
scooped  up  Secretary  of  State  Kissinger 
expro.s.sed  a  position  we  can  all  support 
when  he  stated  on  .'\pril  8  tliat. 

An  agreement  on  the  deep  seabed  can  turn 
the  world's  interdependence  from  a  slogan 
Into  a  reality.  A  sense  of  c/immunlty  which 
nations  have  striven  to  achieve  on  land  for 
centuries  could  be  realized  In  a  regime  for 
the  oceans. 

Current  law  of  the  .sea  negotiations 
aim  to  set  up  an  International  author- 
ity which  would  regulate  the  deep  seabed 
and  provide  for  sharing  of  deep  sea  min- 
ing revenues  Under  such  an  interna- 
tional regulatory  agency — which  Secre- 
tary Kl-ssinger  has  proposed  as  the 
American  negotiating  position — there 
would  be  no  more  uncertainty  about  the 
body  of  International  laws  relating  to  the 
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seabed.  All  countries  would  be  free  to 
mine  the  seabed's  mineral  riches  and  to 
benefit  from  such  operations. 

These  Initiatives  are  highly  significant 
to  the  new  spirit  of  a  global  economic 
order  which  removes  sources  of  conflict 
through  diplomacy  and  international 
agreements  instead  of  through  military 
corilronUttion  or  boycotts. 

Therefore,  it  is  very  important  to  give 
the  Law  of  the  Sea  Conference  the  op- 
portunity to  reach  an  agreement  on  deep 
seabed  mining.  Negotiations  are  now  at 
a  critical  stage.  Newly  revised  negotiat- 
ing texts  from  the  .se.s.sion  which  ends  to- 
day arc  expected  to  show  that  significant 
progress  has  been  achieved  and  that  the 
world  may  well  be  moving  closer  toward 
a  fair  and  equitable  regime  for  the 
oceans  A  final  session  of  the  conference 
will  be  held  in  New  York  City  in  August. 
President  Ford  has  ;i.sked  Secretary  Kis- 
singer to  lead  the  American  delegation 
to  this  session. 

I  believe  that  the  American  delega- 
tion to  the  conference  should  be  given 
every  po.ssible  opportunity  to  negotiate 
a  treaty  which  protects  American  In- 
terests and.  at  the  same  time,  advances 
international  economic  cooperation. 
There  is  a  strong  possibility  that  legis- 
lation wWch  authorizes  unilateral  ex- 
ploitation of  the  deep  seabed  by  U.S. 
corporations  could  endanger  the  diplo- 
matic process.  It  would  be  a  signal  to 
other  nations  that  we  are  unwilling  to 
work  out  an  International  agreement.  If 
the  conference  were  to  break  down,  the 
result  could  well  be  new  cartels  of  min- 
eral producers  and  new  tensions  on  the 
high  seas.  Military  confrontation  over 
fishing  rights,  botmdaries  and  access  to 
the  mineral-rich  seabeds  could  be  the 
price  to  pay  if  diplomacy  fails. 

Perhaps  the  biggest  loss  of  all  would 
bf  the  mi.ssed  opportimity  to  arrive  at  a 
common  agreement  to  turn  the  ideal  of 
the  seas  as  "the  common  heritage  of  hu- 
manity" into  a  political  and  economic 
reality.  Failure  to  achieve  an  equitable 
Law  of  the  Sea  Treaty  would  endanger 
not  only  the  marine  environment  but 
would  pollute  the  diplomatic  environ- 
ment as  well.  The  United  States  is  the 
unquestioned  world  leader  In  deep  sea- 
bed mining.  By  working  for  an  interna- 
tional agreement  in.stead  of  beginning 
unilateral  exploitation,  we  could  become 
an  unquestioned  leader  in  promoting 
just  diplomatic  solutions  as  well. 

For  these  reasons.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  be- 
lieve it  would  be  in  the  best  interests  of 
the  United  States  to  see  whether  or  not 
an  acceptable  treaty  emerges  from  the 
conference  before  we  take  any  ■unilateral 
action.  The  international  community 
has  waited  10  years  for  this  treaty. 
Surely  we  can  wait  for  a  few  mure 
months. 


TWO  HUNDRED  YEARS  AGO  TODAY 
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strengthen  the  military  situation  in  the 
Southern  colonies,  on  May  7,  1776.  the 
Continental  Congress  took  the  following 
steps: 

Ordered  that  a  battalion,  to  be  paid 
for  by  the  United  Colonies,  be  raised  by 
North  Carolina  in  addition  to  the  five 
already  on  hand  for  the  defense  of  that 
colony; 

Ordered  the  Secret  Committee  to  send 
12  field  pieces  and  3  tons  of  gunpowder 
to  the  troops  In  North  Carolina; 

Ordered  the  Committee  on  Qualifica- 
tions to  ptu-chase  medicine  and  medical 
instruments  and  send  them  to  each  of 
the  six  battalioiis  in  North  Carolina;  and 

Appointed  a  deputy  quartermaster 
general  for  the  southern  department,  to 
be  employed  In  North  Carolina. 


HON.  CHARLES  E.  WIGGINS 

OF    CALirOKNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  May  7,  1976 

Mr.  WIGGINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  200  years 
ago    today,     continuing    its    effort    to 


CLINCH  RIVER  BREEDER  REACTOR 
AMENDMENT  TO  ERDA  AUTHORI- 
ZATION 


HON.  DONALD  M.  ERASER 

or    MLNNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday,  May  7,  1976 

Mr.  FRASER.  Mr.  Speaker,  next  week 
I  will  offer  an  amendment  to  the  Energy 
Research  and  Development  Authoriza- 
tion, H.R.  13350.  The  amendment  I  will 
offer  would  affect  the  care  and  safety 
with  which  the  Clinch  River  breeder 
reactor  demonstration  plant  is  built. 
The  Clinch  River  breeder  reactor  Is  the 
sole  demonstration  plant  for  the  liquid 
metal  fast  breeder  reactor  program— 
LMFBR. 

The  amendment  is  a  simple  one.  It 
would  require  that  a  determination  be 
made  before  the  issuance  of  a  construc- 
tion permit  to  Insure  that  the  Clinch 
River  plant's  operation  will  provide 
adequate  protection  to  the  health  and 
safety  of  the  public. 

The  text  of  the  amendment  follows: 

Amendment  to  H.R.  13350.  as  reported. 
Offered  by  Mr.  Feasee,  page  24,  Immedi- 
ately after  line  13,  Insert  the  foUowlng: 

(5)  adding  at  the  end  of  section  106(a) 
the  following:  "Prior  to  the  Issuing  of  any 
permit  authorizing  the  commencement  of 
construction  of  the  Clinch  River  Breeder 
Reactor  Demonstration  Plant,  the  Nuclear 
Regulatory  Commission  shall  find  that  the 
operation  of  this  facility  will  be  In  accord 
with  the  common  defense  and  seciirlty  and 
will  provide  adequate  protection  to  the 
health  and  safety  of  the  public"; 

Serious  questions  have  been  raised 
abouts  risks  posed  by  this  new  tech- 
nology. A  March  13  report  by  senior 
Nuclear  Regulatory  Commission  tech- 
nical expert,  Dr.  Stephen  H.  Hanauer, 
noted  that  present  designs  for  the 
LMFBR  do  not  make  adequate  provision 
for  human  error,  sabotage,  safe  siting, 
or  the  potential  of  a  runaway  reaction 
within  the  reactor  core. 

Although  this  amendment  was  re- 
jected by  the  Joint  Economic  Committee 
on  the  grounds  of  redundancy,  a  1961 
Supreme  Court  decision  indicates  other- 
wise. In  that  case,  several  labor  imions 
challenged  the  Atomic  Energy  Commis- 
sion's decision  to  grant  a  construction 
permit  to  the  Enrico  Fermi  breeder  re- 
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actor  without  first  making  an  adequate 
safety  determination.  The  AEC  argued 
that  this  determination  could  wait 
imtil  the  plant  was  built  and  ready  to 
operate.  The  Court  of  Appeals  ruled  in 
favor  of  the  labor  unions,  but  the  Su- 
preme Court  reversed  the  lower  court's 
decision,  finding  that  the  AEC  was 
justified  in  Its  decision.  Justices  "William 
O.  Douglas  and  Hugo  Black  dissented. 

The  Supreme  Court  decision  turned 
on  the  legislative  Intent  of  the  1954 
Atomic  Energy  Act,  particularly  sec- 
tions 182a  and  185  which  provide  for  the 
issuance  of  operating  and  construction 
Ucenses  in  two  stages.  The  Justices' 
opinions  were  based  on  the  legislative 
history  of  the  act,  each  side  interestingly 
enough  basing  its  conclusions  on  dif- 
ferent interpretations  of  an  amend- 
ment similar  to  the  one  I  am  offering, 
offered  during  the  Senate  debate  In 
1954  by  Senator  Htthphrey  and  then 
withdrawn. 

The  change  I  am  proposing  in  the 
Ucensing  procedure  is  necessary  if  we 
are  going  to  safeguard  our  investment 
in  nuclear  power  technology.  If  adopted, 
this  amendment  may  provide  the  margin 
of  safety  we  need  to  strengthen  public 
confidence  in  our  nuclear  power  develop- 
ment effort. 

I  thought  it  might  be  useful  for  Mem- 
bers to  have  the  opportunity  to  review 
the  dissent  in  the  case,  Power  Reactor 
Development  Co.  against  International 
Union  of  Electrical,  Radio  &  Machine 
"Workers,  AFL-CIO. 

The  text  of  the  dissent  follows: 

I  Dissent.   PRDC   v.   WEW,  367  U.S.  396,   416 

(1961)1 

Douglas,  J.,  Disskntlng 

Mr.  Justice  Dotiglas,  with  whom  Mr.  Jus- 
tice Black  concurs,  dissenting. 

The  only  requirement  in  the  Act  for  a  find- 
ing that  the  facilities  involved  here  "will 
provide  adequate  protection  to  the  health 
and  safety  of  the  public"  is  found  In  {  182 
which  is  headed  "Llcenae  Applications." '  By 
the  terms  of  \  185  a  construction  permit  la, 
apart  from  the  requirements  of  i  185, 
"deemed  to  be  a  license.' " '  Section  185 
governs  applications  for  construction  per- 
mits. It  has  no  separate  or  Independent 
standards  for  safety,  no  ^)eclfic  requirement 
for  a  finding  on  "safety."  If  the  facility  la 
finished  and  will  operate  "In  conformity 
with"  the  Act,  the  license  issues  "in  the  ab- 
sence of  any  good  cause  being  shown  to  the 
Commission  why  the  granting  of  a  Ucense 
wotild  not  be  in  accordance  with  the  provi- 
sions of"  the  Act.  As  the  Committee  Report 
stated,  "Section  185  ..  .  requires  *.he  Issuance 
of  a  license  If  the  construction  Is  carried  out 
m  accordance  with  the  terms  of  the  con- 
struction permit" '  In  other  words,  the  find- 
ing on  "safety,"  if  It  is  to  be  made  (as  It  as- 
suredly must  be),  must  be  made  at  the  time 
the  construction  permit  Is  Issued  or  not  at 

all. 

While  in  the  present  case  the  Commission 
"finds  reasonable  assxirance  In  the  record,  for 
the  purposes  of  this  provisional  construc- 
tion permit, "  that  the  faculty  can  be  op- 
erated "without  undue  risk  to  the  health 
and  safety  of  the  public,"  It  also  finds  that 
"It  has  not  been  positively  established"  that 
a  facility  of  this  character  "can  be  operated 
without'  a  credible  possibility  of  releasing 
significant  quantities  of  fission  products  to 
the  environment."  The  Commission  added 
that  there  was  "reasonable  assurance"  be- 
fore  the  date   when   the   facility   went  into 
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operation  that  research  and  Investigation 
would  defliiltely  establish  "whether  or  not 
the  reactor  proposed  by  Applicant  can  b«  so 
operated." 

Plainly  these  are  ndt  findings  that  the 
"safety"  stnndards  have  been  met  They  pre- 
suppose- contrary-  t/)  the  premise  of  the 
Act-  that  "sjifetv  •  flndlnKs  can  be  made  alter 
constTvction  in  finished  But  when  that  point 
Ls  resiched.  when  mlllton.s  have  fieen  Invested, 
the  momentum  Is  on  the  side  of  the  appli- 
cant, not  on  the  side  of  the  public.  The 
momentum  Is  not  only  generated  by  the  de- 
sire to  salvage  an  investment  No  agency 
wants  to  b©  the  architect  of  a  "white  ele- 
phant." Congress  could  design  an  Act  that 
would  Rlvp  a  completed  structure  that  mo- 
mentum. But  It  Is  clear  to  me  It  did  not  do 

BO 

When  this  measure  was  before  the  Senate. 
Senator  Humphrey  proposed  an  amendment 
that  read,  "no  construction  permits  shall  be 
Lssued  by  the  Commission  until  after  the 
completion  of  the  procedures  established  by 
section  182  for  the  consideration  of  appli- 
cations for  licenses  under  this  act."  «  That 
amendment  would  plainly  have  made  the 
present  findings  Inadequate,  for  they  leave 
the  issue  of  "safety"  wholly  in  conjecture  and 
unresolved. 

Senator  Humphrey  expl.alned  his  amend- 
ment as  follows:  » 

"The  purpose  of  the  amendment  when  It 
was  prepared  was  to  make  sure  that  the  con- 
struction of  a  facility  was  not  permitted  prior 
to  the  authorization  of  a  license,  because  had 
that  been  done  what  it  would  have  amounted 
to  woTiId  be  getting  an  Investment  of  a  sub- 
stantial amount  of  capital,  which  surely 
would  have  been  prejudicial  In  terms  of  the 
Commission  issuing  the  license.  In  .^ther 
words,  if  the  Commission  had  granted  the 
construction  permit  for  some  form  of  nuclear 
reactor,  and  then  the  question  of  a  license 
wis  not  fullv  resolved.  <iurely  there  would 
have  been  considerable  pre.ssure.  and  Justlfl- 
a!iiv  so.  for  the  Commission  to  have  author- 
ised the  license  once  it  had  authorized  the 
permit  for  construction. 

"The  chairman  of  the  committee  tells  me 
he  has  modified  certain  sections  by  the 
committee  amendments  to  the  bill,  of  which 
at  that  time  I  was  not  aware  The  chairman 
Indicates  to  me  that  under  the  terms  of  the 
bill,  as  amended,  the  construction  permit  Is 
equivalent  to  a  license.  In  other  words,  as  I 
understand,  under  the  bill  a  construction 
permit  cannot  be  Interpreted  In  any  other 
way  than  being  equal  to  or  a  part  of  the 
licensing   procedure.    Is   that   correct?" 

His  question  was  answered  by  Senator 
Hlckenlooper,  who  was  in  charge  of  the  bill:  ■• 

"A  license  and  a  construction  permit  are 
equivalent  They  are  the  same  thing,  and 
one  cannot  operate  until  the  other  Is 
granted. 

"The  same  Is  true  with  reference  to  hear- 
ings Therefore,  we  believe,  and  we  assure 
the  Senator,  that  the  amendment  is  not  es- 
sential to  the  problem  which  he  Is  attempting 
to  reach." 

Senator  Humphrey  then  asked  If  5  182  ap- 
plied "directly  to  construction  permits"' 
Senator  Hlckenlooper  replied  "Yes."  •  Sen- 
ator Humphrey  accordingly  withdrew  his 
amendment.* 

This  legislative  history  makes  clear  that 
the  time  when  the  Issue  of  ".safety"  must  be 
resolved  Is  before  the  Commlaslon  issues  a 
construction  permit  The  construction  given 
the  Act  by  the  Commission  (and  today  ap- 
proved) Ls,  with  all  deference,  a  light-hearted 
approach  to  the  most  awesome,  the  most 
deadly,  the  most  dangerous  process  that  man 
has  ever  conceived  '" 

APPENDIX  TO   OPINION   OF   MR     JUSTICE   DOUGLAS 

Section  182a  provides  In  relevant  part: 

"License  Applications. — 

"a  Each  application  for  a  license  here- 
under shall  be  In  writing  and  shall  speclfl- 
oal'.y  .state  such  Information  as  the  Commls- 
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slon.  by  rule  or  regulation,  may  determine 
to  be  necessary  to  decide  such  of  the  techni- 
cal and  financial  qualifications  of  the  af>pll- 
cant,  the  character  of  the  applicant,  the 
citizenship  of  the  applicant,  or  any  other 
qualifications  of  the  applicant  as  the  Com- 
mission may  deem  appropriate  for  the  license. 
In  counectlon  with  applications  for  licenses 
to  operate  production  or  utilization  facilities, 
the  applicant  shaJl  state  such  technical 
specifications,  including  Information  of  the 
amount,  kind,  and  source  of  special  nuclear 
material  required,  the  place  of  the  use.  the 
speclflc  characteristics  of  the  facility,  and 
such  other  information  as  the  Cominlssion 
may.  by  rule  or  regulation,  deem  neceaaary  La 
order  to  enable  it  to  find  that  the  utilization 
or  production  of  special  nuclear  material  will 
be  in  accord  with  the  common  defense  and 
security  and  wUl  provide  adequate  protec- 
tion to  the  health  and  safety  of  the  public. 
Such  technical  specifications  shall  be  a  part 
of  any  license  Issued." 

Section  185  provides: 

"CoNSTmucnoN  PERMrrs  — All  applicants 
for  licenses  to  construct  or  modify  produc- 
tion or  utilization  facilities  shall,  if  the  ap- 
plication Is  otherwise  acceptable  to  the 
CXammlselon,  be  Initially  granted  a  construc- 
tion permit.  The  construction  permit  shall 
state  the  earliest  and  latest  dates  for  the 
completion  of  the  construction  or  modlflca- 
tion.  Unless  the  construction  or  modification 
of  the  facility  is  completed  by  the  completion 
date,  the  construction  permit  shall  expire, 
and  all  rights  thereunder  be  forfeited,  unless 
upon  good  cause  shown,  the  Commission  ex- 
tends the  completion  date.  Upon  the  comple- 
tion of  the  oonstructlon  or  modification  of 
the  facility,  upon  the  filing  of  any  additional 
information  needed  to  bring  the  original 
application  up  to  date,  and  upon  finding 
that  the  facility  authorized  has  been  con- 
structed and  win  operate  in  conformity  with 
the  application  as  amended  and  In  conform- 
ity with  the  provisions  of  this  Act 
and  of  the  rules  and  regulations  of  the  Com- 
mission, and  in  the  absence  of  any  good  cause 
being  shown  to  the  Commission  why  the 
granting  of  a  license  would  not  be  in  accord- 
ance with  the  provisions  of  this  Act,  the 
Commission  shall  thereupon  issue  a  license 
to  the  applicant.  For  all  other  purposes  of 
this  Act,  a  construction  permit  Is  deemed  to 
be  a  'license.' " 

FOOTNOTES 

'  See  Appendix  to  this  opinion,  post,  p  419 

»/Wd. 

'  1  Leg  Hist   1024  (EmphasU  added.) 

'  3  Leg.  Hist.  3759. 

«/Wd. 

•  Ibid. 

'Ibid. 

'Ibid. 

'Ibid. 

"See  Biological  and  Environmental  Ef- 
fects of  Nuclear  War,  Summary-Analysis  of 
Hearings,  June  22-26,  1959,  Joint  Committee 
on  Atomic  Energy,  86th  Cong.,  1st  Sess  :  Fall- 
out From  Nuclear  Weapons  Tepti.  Summary- 
Analysis  of  Hearings,  May  5  8,  1959,  Joint 
Committee  on  Atomic  Energy.  86th  Cong., 
ist  Sess  For  an  analysis  of  the  administra- 
tive law  techniques  u.«!ed  by  the  Commis- 
sion In  this  case,  see  Jalet.  A  Study  in  Ad- 
ministrative Law.  47  Georgetown  L  J  47 
(1958). 
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DISAPPROV,\L  OF  NOMIN.^TION  OF 
S    JOHN  BYINGTON 


HON.  ROBERT  F.  DRINAN 

OF   Ma.ss.ai  hi-   r:Ts 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  UKl'HESENTATIVES 

Friday.  May  7,  1976 

Mr.  DRINAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  thi.s  week 
the  Senate  Commerce  Committee  voted 


to  disapprove  the  nomination  of  S.  John 
ByinRton  to  a  7 -year  term  as  a  Com- 
missioner of  the  Consumer  Product 
Safety  Commi.s,sion  It  wiis  understood 
that  if  the  Senate  had  confirmed  Mr 
Byinpton  as  a  Commissioner  President 
Ford  would  have  appointed  him  as 
chairman  of  the  Commi.ssion. 

Following  the  action  of  the  commit- 
tee. President  Ford,  to  the  shock  of  those 
concerned  about  protectinR  American 
consumers  from  death  and  injury  from 
unsafe  product^s,  resubmitted  Mr.  Bjdng- 
ton's  name  to  the  committee  this  time 
as  the  nominee  for  a  2'2-.vear  term  on 
the  Commission.  Again.  It  is  understood 
that  if  the  Senate  confirms  Mr  Bying- 
ton  as  a  Commi-ssioner  the  President  will 
appoint  him  as  chairman 

There  Is  no  question  that  if  Mr  By- 
Ington  is  unfit  to  chair  the  Commission 
for  7  years  he  is  unfit  to  chair  It  for  2^ 
years. 

Every  important  consumer  group  has 
opposed  Mr.  Byington.  Congressman 
John  E.  Moss  has  opposed  him  The 
AFL-CIO  and  the  UAW  have  opposed 
him. 

I  have  written  a  letter  to  the  Senate 
Commerce  Committee  to  express  my 
strong  opposition  to  the  new  nomina- 
tion. The  committee  is  scheduled  to  vote 
on  the  nomination  Tuesday  morning. 
May  11.  I  call  upon  my  colleagues  in  the 
House  to  communicate  with  the  com- 
mittee prior  to  that  time  Ui  urge  the 
dl.sapproval  of  the  nomination. 

I  am  at  thLs  point  in  the  Record  in- 
cluding a  copy  of  the  letter  I  am  send- 
ing to  the  Senate  Commerce  Commit- 
tee: 

Mat  7.  1976. 
Hon  Warren  G  Magnttson, 
Chatrman,  Committee  on  Commerce.  United 
States     Senate.     Dirk.ien    Senate    Office 
Building,   Washington.  DC. 

Dear  Chair.van  Macni  son  and  Members 
or  the  CoMMrrrEB  I  commend  your  Com- 
mittee for  its  vote  on  May  4  to  disapprove 
the  nomination  of  S  John  Byinpton  to  a 
seven  year  term  as  a  Commissioner  of  the 
Consumer  Product  Safety  Commission 

I  commend  you  in  particular  because  It 
was  understood  that  If  the  Senate  had  con- 
firmed Mr  Byinpton  as  a  Commissioner  Pres- 
ident Ford  would  have  appointed  him  as 
Chairman  of  the  Commlasion 

Nevertheless  I  am  very  distressed  that 
Prej5ldent  Ford  ha*  resubmitted  Mr.  Bylng- 
ton's  name  U-i  the  Committee,  this  time  as 
the  nominee  for  a  two  and  one  half  year 
term  on  the  Commission.  Again,  It  Is  un- 
derstood that  If  the  Senate  confirms  Mr. 
Hylnpton  as  a  C-^mmlasioner  the  President 
win  appoint  him  as  Chairman. 

There  Is  no  question  that  If  Mr  Bylcston 
Is  unfit  to  chair  the  Commission  for  seven 
years  he  Is  rinflt  to  chair  It  for  two  and  one 
half  years  I  therefore  urge  you  to  dlsapprovw 
his  nomination  to  become  a  Commissioner. 
I  believe  that  I  am  Joined  in  urging  disap- 
proval by  every  one  of  the  twenty-.seven 
Members  of  Congress  who,  with  me,  sent  you 
the  March  15  letter  that  opposed  the  orig- 
inal nomination 

Mr  Byinpton  has  been  opposed  bv  the 
Con.'^ximer  Federation  of  America,  jaalph 
Nader's  Public  Citizen,  the  National  Con- 
8\imers  Loapue.  various  other  consumer  or- 
ganizations, the  AFL-CIO,  and  the  United 
Auto    Workers 

Tlie  Consumer  Product  Safety  Commis- 
sion, since  Its  1973  activation,  hu  thus  far 
failed  to  fulflU  Its  potential  to  subetantial- 
ly  reduce  product-related  Injuries.  In  testi- 
mony before  your  Committee,   the  Virginia 
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citizens  Consumer  Council  stated.  "The  per- 
formance of  the  Consumer  Product  Safety 
Commission  during  its  fl.r»t  three  years  of 
operation  has  been  spotty.  No  standards  un- 
der the  Consumer  Product  Safety  Act  have 
yet    become  operational,    .    .    ." 

The  Commission  has  Jurisdiction  over  a 
field  that  has  literal  llfe-and -death  effect 
on  Americans  According  to  testimony  before 
your  Committee,  consumer  products  annual- 
ly are  associated  with  ao  mUllon  Injuries  In 
the  United  Stetes.  with  110,000  persona  be- 
coming permanently  disabled  and  30,000  be- 
tnp  lillled. 

This  Is  therefore  no  situation  In  which 
to  approve  a  nominee  for  political  reasons 
or  for  the  purpose  cf  avoiding  embarrassment 
to  the  nominee.  The  lives  and  health  of  tens 
of  thousands  of  American  citizens  will  be 
affected  by  your  vote  on  the  Bylngton  nomi- 
nation. 

The  Chairman  of  the  Commlaslon  has  great 
impact  on  Commission  policies  and  prlorl- 
tlee  He  is  empowered  to  exercise  all  of  the 
executive  and  administrative  functions  of 
the  CommlsBlon.  Among  his  powers  is  that 
of  deciding  the  tigenda  of  determinations  to 
be  made  If  Mr.  Bylngton  Is  confirmed,  he 
win  be  in  a  po.sitlon  to  have  especially  pro- 
found Influence  on  tJie  Commission,  because. 
In  serving  until  late  1978.  he  will  have 
chaired  the  Commission  for  nearly  half  of  Its 
first   six    years. 


The  reasons  to  opf>ose  Mr,  Bylngton  now 
are  the  same  as  the  reasons  to  oppose  him 
last  week.  President  Ford  has  given  us,  as 
a  nominee  for  this  powerful  position  In  this 
powerful  Commission,  a  Grand  Rapids  phar- 
macist attorney/businessman  whose  only 
claim  to  consumer  affairs  exjjerience  Is  his 
two-year  tenure  as  Deputy  to  Virginia  Knauer 
in  the  HEW  Office  of  Consumer  Affairs. 

Among  true  consumerlsts,  association  with 
Ms.  Knauer  and  the  OCA  is  accurately  per- 
ceived more  as  a  demerit  than  a  credit.  The 
Office,  with  56  employees,  has  had  no  Im- 
FHDrtant  favorable  effect  on  Federal  consumer 
legislation.  It  has  failed  even  to  publicly 
comment  on  many  of  the  most  Important 
consumer  bills  that  have  been  considered  by 
the  Congress  In  the  past  several  years.  Al- 
though the  OCA  originally  favored  the  estab- 
lishment of  an  Agency  for  Consumer  Protec- 
tion, the  Office  changed  Its  mind  after  Presi- 
dent Ford  announced  his  opposition. 

In  addition  to  his  association  with  the 
OCA,  Bylngton  can  offer  little  more  than 
business  and  politics  on  his  resume.  Prom 
1961  to  1964  he  was  Director  of  Public  Rela- 
tions with  the  American  Pharmaceutical 
Association.  In  1964  through  1968  Bylngton 
worked  on  the  reelection  campaign  and  staff 
of  former  Michigan  Governor  George  Romney. 
From  1968  to  1971  he  was  Corporate  Secretary 
of  the  Synercom  Communications  Corpora- 
tion. In  1971-72  he  was  Executive  Vice  Presi- 


dent of  Intermart,  Inc.  In  1973-74  he  was 
Deputy  Director  and  National  Export  Market- 
ing Director  In  the  Office  of  Field  Operations 
of  the  U.S.  Commerce  Department,  the  most 
business-oriented  department  In  the  Federal 
Government.  Aaron  Locker,  General  Counsel 
of  the  Toy  Manufacturers  of  America,  has 
described  Bylngton  as  "remarkably  sym- 
pathetic to  Industry  In  the  past." 

The  Consumer  Product  Safety  Commission 
has  the  mandate  to  protect  American  con- 
sumers from  unsafe  products.  The  Chairman  - 
ship  of  such  a  commlasion  does  not  call  for 
a  businessman/bureaucrat  who  has  worked 
In  an  Ineffective  consumer  office;  It  calls  for 
a  man  or  woman  who  has  shown  sn  active 
personal  commitment  to  consumers  and  par- 
tlcxilarly  to  product  safety.  8,  John  Bylngton 
Is  not  such  a  person.  As  yotir  Committee  has 
determined,  he  is  not  fit  to  chair  the  Com- 
mission for  seven  years.  Neither  is  he  fit  to 
chair  the  Commission  for  two  and  a  hall 
years.  On  behalf  of  consiuners  and  specifi- 
cally on  behalf  of  the  20  million  citizens  who 
annually  suffer  injuries  associated  with  con- 
sumer products.  I  ask  you  to  disapprove  his 
nomination. 

Sincerely, 

Robert  F.  Drinak, 
Member  of  Congress 


SENATE— J/onrfai/,  May  10,  1976 


The  Senate  met  at  12  noon  and  was 
called  to  order  by  Hon.  Wendell  H.  Ford, 
a  Senator  from  the  State  of  Kentucky, 


PRAYER 

The  Chaplain,  the  Reverend  Edward 
L.  R.  Elson.  D.D.,  offered  the  following 
prayer: 

O  Grod.  in  whom  our  fathers  trusted. 
in  these  days  of  high  commemoration. 
turn  our  hearts  and  minds  to  the  past. 
not  alone  to  admire  antiquities  but  ratlier 
to  acquire  wnsdoin  for  the  days  In  which 
we  live.  Teach  us  again  the  truth  of  our 
origins,  that  it  is  only  under  Giod  and  by 
His  providence  we  are  "one  nation  indi- 
visible". Show  us  how  to  be  "one  nation 
under  God  indivisible"  in  this  age  and  to 
eucompn>>s  all  people  in  tlie  unity  of  spirit 
and  the  bonds  of  peace.  Bind  together 
the  diverse  elements  of  thLs  Nation  as 
one  people  strong  in  the  Lord  and  the 
power  of  His  might  May  Thy  spirit  so 
po.vsess  us  tliat  this  Nation  may  forever 
be  the  friend  of  the  friendless,  the  hope 
of  the  hopeless,  the  strength  of  the  weak, 
the  unifier  of  the  wise  and  the  strong^ 

In  the  naiT.e  of  Him  who  -xa.^  the  Way. 
tile  Truth,  and  the  Life  Amen. 


U.S  Sknatk, 

PRE.SIDENT   PRO  TKMPORE, 

Wa.<:hingrton.  D  C  .  May  10,  1976. 
To  the  Senate: 

Being  temporarily  absent  from  the  Senate 
on  official  duties,  I  appoint  Hon.  Wendell  H 
Ford,  a  Senator  from  the  State  of  Kentucky, 
to  perform  the  duties  of  the  Chair  during 
my  absence. 

James  O    E.^stland, 
Preside-'it  pro  tempore. 

Mr.  FORD  thereupon  took  the  chair 
as  Acting  President  pro  tempore. 


The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


THE    JOURNAL 


Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  reading  of 
tha  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of 
Thursday,  May  6, 1976.  be  dispensed  with. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  It  is  so  ordered. 


WAIVER  OF  CALL  OF  THE 
CALENDAR 

Mr.  MANSFIELD  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  waive  the  call  of 
the  legislative  calendar  of  unobjected-to 
mea.sures  under  Senate  rule  Vin 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


APPOINTMENT    OF    ACTING    PRESI- 
DENT   PRO    TEMPORE 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  pleiise  read  a  communication  to  the 
Senate  from  the  President  pro  tempore 
(Mr.  Eastland*  . 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  following 
letter: 


COMMITTEE    MEETINGS    DURING 
SENATE    SESSION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  committees 
be  permitted  to  meet  until  1  p.m.  or  the 
end  of  the  morning  hour,  whichever 
comes  later. 


INTERNATIONAL  SECURITY  AS- 
SISTANCE AND  ARMS  EXPORT 
CONTROL  ACT  OF  1976  (S.  2662) 
VETO  MESSAGE  FROM  THE 
PRESIDENT  RECEIVED  DURING 
ADJOURNMENT 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore (Mr,  Ford)  laid  before  the  Senate 
the  following  message  from  the  President 
of  the  United  States  which  was  received 
on  May  7,  1976.  under  authority  of  the 
order  of  May  6,  1976: 

To  the  Senate  of  the  United  States: 

I  am  returning,  without  my  approval, 
S.  2662,  a  bill  that  would  seriously  ob- 
struct the  exercise  of  the  President's  con- 
stitutional responsibilities  for  the  con- 
duct of  foreign  affairs.  In  addition  to 
raising  fundamental  constitutional  prob- 
lems, this  blU  Includes  a  number  of  un- 
wise restrictions  that  would  seriously  in- 
hibit my  ability  to  implement  a  coherent 
and  consistent  foreign  policy: 
— By  imposing  an  arbitrary  arms  sale 
ceiling,  it  limits  our  ability  to  re- 
spond   to    the    legitimate    defense 
needs  of  our  friends  and  obstructs 
U.S.  industry  from  competing  fairly 
with  foreign  suppliers. 
— By  requiring  compUance  by  recipient 
countries  with  visa  practices  or  hu- 
man rights  standards  set  by  our  Con- 
gress as  a  condition  for  continued 
U.S.  assistance,  the  bill  ignores  the 
many  other  complex  factors  which 
should  govern  our  relationships  with 
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those  countries:  and  It  Impairs  our 
ability  to  deal  by  more  appropriate 
means  with  objectionable  practices 
of  otiier  nations. 
— By  removing  ray  restrictions  on 
X  trade  with   Nortli  and  South   Viet- 

nam, S  26»J2  undercuts  any  Incentive 
the  North  Vietnamese  may  have  to 
provide  an  accounting  for  our  MIAs. 
— By  mandating  a  termination  of 
grant  military  assistance  and  mill- 
tiiry  assLstiirue  advisory  groups  after 
fiscal  year  1977  unless  specifically 
authorized  by  Congress,  the  bUl 
vitiates  two  Important  tools  which 
enable  us  to  respond  to  the  needs  of 
many  countries  and  maintain  vital 
controls  over  military  sales  pro- 
grams. 

The  bill  also  contains  several  provi- 
sions which  violate  the  constitutional 
separation  of  executive  and  legLslatlve 
powers.  B.v  a  concurrent  resolution 
passed  by  a  majority  of  both  Houses,  pro- 
grams authorized  by  the  Congress  can  be 
later  reviewed,  further  restricted,  or  even 
terminated.  Such  frustration  of  the  abil- 
ity of  the  Executive  to  make  operational 
decisions  violates  the  President's  consti- 
tutional authority  to  conduct  our  rela- 
tions with  other  nations. 

While  I  encourage  Increased  Congres- 
sional involvement  in  the  formulation  of 
foreign  policy,  the  pattern  of  unprece- 
dented restrictions  contained  in  this  bill 
requires  that  I  reject  such  Congressional 
encroachment  on  the  Executive  Branch's 
constitutional  authority  to  implement 
that  policy. 

CONSTli  U  I'lONAL    OBJECTIONS 

With  regard  to  the  Constitutional  is- 
sues posed  by  S.  2662.  this  bUl  contains  an 
array  of  objectionable  requirements 
whereby  virtually  all  significant  arms 
transfer  deci.slons  would  be  subjected  on 
a  casp-by-case  basis  to  a  period  of  delay 
for  Congressional  review  and  possible 
disapproval  by  concurrent  resolution  of 
the  Congress.  These  provisions  are  In- 
compjitible  with  the  express  provision  in 
the  Constitution  that  a  resolution  having 
the  force  and  effect  of  law  must  be  pre- 
sented to  the  President  and.  if  disap- 
proved, repassed  by  a  two-tliirds  ma- 
jority in  the  Senate  and  the  House  of 
Representatives.  They  extend  to  the  Con- 
gress the  power  to  prohibit  specific  trans- 
actions authorized  by  law  without  chang- 
ing the  law— and  without  following  the 
cijnstitutional  process  such  a  change 
would  require.  Moreover,  they  would  in- 
volve the  Congress  directly  in  the  per- 
formance of  Executive  functions  in  dis- 
regard of  the  fundamental  principle  of 
separation  of  powers.  Congress  can,  by 
duly  adopted  legislation,  authorize  or 
prohibit  such  actions  as  the  execution  of 
contracts  or  the  Issuance  of  export  li- 
censes, but  Congress  cannot  Itself  par- 
ticipate in  the  Executive  functions  of 
deciding  whether  to  enter  Into  a  lawful 
contract  or  issue  a  lawful  license,  either 
directly  or  through  the  disapproval  pro- 
cedures contemplated  in  this  bill. 

The  erosion  of  the  basic  distinction  be- 
tween legislative  and  Executive  functions 
which  would  result  from  the  enactment 


of  S.  2662.  displays  Itself  in  an  increasing 
volume  of  similar  legislation  which  this 
Congress  has  passed  or  is  considering. 
Such  legislation  would  pose  a  serious 
threat  to  our  system  of  government,  and 
would  forge  Impermissible  shackles  on 
the  President's  ability  to  carry  out  the 
laws  and  conduct  the  foreign  relations  of 
the  Uniteo  States.  The  President  cannot 
function  effectively  in  domestic  matters. 
and  speak  for  the  Nation  authoritatively 
in  foreign  affairs,  if  his  decitions  under 
authority  previously  conferred  can  be  re- 
versed by  a  bare  majority  of  tlie  Con- 
gress. Also,  the  attempt  of  Congress  to 
become  a  virtual  co-administrator  in  op- 
erational decisions  would  seriously  dis- 
tract it  from  its  proper  legi'^lative  role. 
Inefficiency,  delay,  and  uncertainty  In 
the  management  of  our  Nation's  foreign 
affairs  would  eventually  follow. 

Apart  from  these  basic  constitutional 
deficiencies  which  appear  In  six  sections 
of  the  bill,  8.  2662  is  faulty  legLslation, 
containing  numerous  unwise  restrictions. 

ANNUAL    CEnO^INC    ON    ARMS    SALES 

A  further  objectionable  feature  of  S 
2662  is  an  annual  celling  of  $9  billion 
on  the  total  of  Government  sales  and 
commercial  exports  of  military  equip- 
ment and  services.  In  our  search  to  nego- 
tiate mutual  restraints  in  the  prolifera- 
tion of  conventional  weapons,  this  self- 
imposed  celling  would  be  an  impediment 
to  our  efforts  to  obtain  the  cooperation 
of  other  arms-supplying  nations.  Such 
an  arbitrary  ceiling  would  also  require 
individual  transactions  to  be  evaluated, 
not  on  their  own  merits,  but  on  the  basis 
of  their  relationship  to  the  volume  of 
other,  unrelated  tran.sactlons.  This  pro- 
vision would  establish  an  arbitrary,  over- 
all limitation  as  a  substitute  for  case-by- 
case  analyses  and  decisions  based  on 
foreign  policy  priorities  and  tlie  legiti- 
mate security  needs  of  our  allies  and 
friends. 

DISCRIMtNATIO.V    A.ND    Hl'MA.N    RIGHTS 

This  bill  also  contains  well -intended 
but  misguided  provisions  to  require  the 
termination  of  military  cooperation 
with  countries  which  engage  In  practices 
that  discriminate  against  U.S.  citi- 
zens or  practices  constituting  a  con- 
sistent pattern  of  gross  human  rights  vio- 
lations. Tills  administration  Is  fully  com- 
mitted to  a  policy  of  not  only  actively  op- 
posing but  also  seeking  the  elimination 
of  discrimination  by  foreign  gov- 
ernments against  U.S.  citizens  on  the 
basis  of  their  race,  religion,  national 
origin  or  sex.  Just  as  the  administration 
is  fully  supportive  of  internationally  rec- 
ognized human  rights  as  a  standard  for 
all  nations  to  respect.  The  use  of  Uie  pro- 
posed sanctions  against  sovereign  nations 
is,  however,  an  awkward  and  ineffective 
device  for  the  promotion  of  those  policies. 
These  provisions  of  the  bill  represent 
further  attempts  to  ignore  Important  and 
complex  policy  considerations  by  requir- 
ing simple  legalistic  tests  to  measure 
the  conduct  of  sovereign  foreign  govern- 
ments. If  Congress  finds  such  conduct  de- 
ficient, specific  actions  by  tlie  United 
States  to  terminate  or  limit  our  coopera- 
tion with  the  government  concerned 
would    be    mandated.    By    making    any 


single  factor  the  effective  dctfrminant  of 
relationships  which  must  take  into  ac- 
count other  con5ideration5.  such  pro- 
visions would  add  a  new  clement  of  un- 
certainty to  our  security  assistance  pro- 
grams and  would  ca.'-t  doubt  upon  the  re- 
liability of  the  United  States  in  its  deal- 
ings with  other  countries.  Moreover,  such 
restrictions  would  most  likely  be  counter- 
productive a<;  a  means  for  eliminating 
discriminatory  practices  and  promoting 
human  rights.  The  likely  result  would  be 
a  selective  disa-ssociation  of  the  United 
States  from  governments  unpopular  with 
the  Congre.ss.  thertby  dimmishiiit^  our 
ability  to  advance  the  cause  of  human 
rights  through  diplomatic  means 

THADE    WITH    VIETNAM 

The  bill  woiUd  suspend  for  180  days  the 
President's  authority  t-o  control  certain 
trade  with  North  and  South  Vietnam, 
thereby  removing  a  vital  bargaining  in- 
stnmient  for  the  settlement  of  a  number 
of  differences  between  the  United  States 
and  these  countries.  I  have  the  deepest 
sympathy  for  the  intent  of  this  provi- 
sion, which  is  to  obtain  an  accounting  for 
Americans  missing  in  action  in  Vietnam. 
However,  the  enactment  of  thi.s  legisla- 
tion would  not  provide  any  real  a.ssur- 
ances  that  the  Vietnamese  would  now 
fulfill  their  long-standing  oblleation  to 
provide  such  an  accounting.  Indeed,  the 
establishment  of  a  direct  linkage  be- 
tween trade  and  accounting  for  those 
missing  in  action  might  well  only  per- 
petuate Vietnamese  demands  for  greater 
and  greater  concessions. 

This  Adminl.stration  is  prepared  To  be 
resix>n5lve  to  Vietnamese  action  on  the 
questions  of  Ame'icans  missing  m  action. 
Nevertheless,  the  delicate  process  cf  ne- 
gotiations with  the  Vietnamese  cannot 
be  replaced  by  a  legislative  mandate  that 
would  open  up  trade  for  a  specified  niun- 
ber  of  days  and  then  tenninatf  that 
trade  as  a  way  to  a<-hieve  our  diplomatic 
objectives.  Tills  mandate  represents  an 
unacceptable  attempt  by  Congress  to 
manage  the  diplomatic  relations  of  the 
United  States. 

TERMINATION     OF    OKANT     MILrrABY     ASSISTANCE 
AND    ADVISOBT    GROUPS 

The  legislation  would  terminate  grant 
military  assistance  and  militarv-  assist- 
ance advisory  groups  after  fiscal  year 
1977  except  where  specifically  authorized 
by  Congress,  thus  creating  a  presumption 
against  such  programs  and  missions. 
Such  a  step  would  have  a  severe  impact 
on  our  relations  with  other  nations  whose 
security  and  well-being  are  important  to 
our  own  national  interests  In  tlie  c;v.se  of 
grant  assistance.  It  would  limit  our  flex- 
ibility to  assist  countries  whose  national 
security  Is  important  to  us  but  which  are 
not  themselves  able  to  bear  the  full  cost 
of  their  own  defense.  In  tlie  ciisc  of  ad- 
visory groups,  termination  of  missions 
by  legislative  flat  would  impair  close 
and  long-standing  milltiiry  relationships 
with  imiwrtant  allies  Moreover,  such 
t^nniiiatlon  Is  Inconsistent  with  increas- 
ing congre.s.sional  dem.'ind.s  for  the  kind 
of  Information  abtujt  and  control  over 
arms  sales  which  these  groups  now  pro- 
vide Such  provisions  would  insert  Con- 
gress deeply  Into  the  details  of  .si>eclflc 
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countiy  programs,  a  role  which  Congress 
has  neither  the  information  nor  the  or- 
ganizational structure  to  play. 

I  particularly  regret  that,  notwith- 
standing the  spirit  of  genuine  coopera- 
tion between  the  legLslative  and  executive 
branches  that  has  characterized  the  de- 
liberations en  tills  legislation,  we  have 
been  unable  to  overcome  the  major  policy 
differences  that  exist. 

In  disapproving  this  bUl,  I  act  as  any 
President  would,  and  must,  to  retain  the 
ability  to  function  as  the  foreign  policy 
leader  and  spokesman  of  the  Nation.  In 
world  affairs  today,  America  can  have 
only  one  foreign  policy.  Moreover,  that 
foreign  policy  must  be  certiin.  clear  and 
consistent.  Foreign  governments  must 
know  that  they  can  treat  with  the  Presi- 
dent on  foreign  policy  matters,  and  that 
when  he  speaks  within  Ills  authority,  they 
can  rely  upon  his  words. 

Accordingly,  I  must  veto  the  bill. 

Gerald  R.  Ford. 

The  White  House,  May  7.  1976. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  tiiat  the  veto  mes- 
sage of  the  President  on  S.  2662,  received 
during  adjournment  of  the  Senate  on 
May  7  1976.  be  spread  on  the  Journal 
and  referred  to  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Relations. 

Tlie  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


"A  FAMOUS  VICTORY" 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  a 
year  ago  this  week,  the  .so-called  Maya- 
gucz  affair  occurred  shortly  after  the 
end  of  the  war  in  Southeast  Asia.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  a  commentary 
by  Anthony  Lewis,  published  In  today's 
New  York  Times,  entitled  "A  Famous 
VictoH'"'  be  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

A    Famous    Victory 
I  By  Aniijony  I^ewls) 

One  yeiir  ago  thi.s  week  Csunbodlan  gun- 
boats seized  the  American  merchant  ship 
Mayaguez.  The  United  Statas  responded  with 
air  attacks  aid  a  Marine  assault  on  a  nearby 
Island.  The  Cambodians  returned  tlie  ahlp 
and  crew  unharmed. 

It  was  a  lamous  victory.  CXnigrcs-s  cheered. 
President  Ford's  rating  went  up  In  the  polls. 
Even  liberal  voices  praised  him:  The  New 
York  Times  said  he  •  v.ad  no  alternative  but 
to  employ  direct  military  means.  .  .  This  he 
did  with  exemplary  speed"  A  picture  taken 
In  the  White  House  as  the  episode  ended 
showed  Mr.  Ford  and  Henry  Ki.sslnger  In  din- 
ner jackete,  grinning  with  satisfaction. 

A  year  later  the  cheers  !  ave  mocking 
echoes  For  the  costs  of  the  Americaxi  action 
In  the  Mayagues  affair  were  heavy,  and  they 
are  easy  enough  to  see  now — the  casualties 
In  lives,  truth,  diplomacy  and  law. 

The  Mayagiiez  had  a  crew  of  39.  The  op- 
erations ordered  by  Mr.  Ford  cost  the  lives  of 
41  American  ser\lccmen,  plus  ajiother  50 
wounded — casualties  that  the  Administra- 
tion did  its  best  to  hide. 


And  It  was  all  unnecessary.  If  the  United 
States  had  allowed  eve:i  a  mode.st  time  for  a 
response  to  its  v.a;ntngs  and  Its  diplomatic 
efforts,  the  Mayaguez  and  Itj  crew-  wotdd 
aave  been  returned  without  the  loss  of  a 
single  American  life.  Ttiat  Is  plain  from  the 
official  record  and  timetable  of  what  hap- 
pened. 

It  was  5:03  A.M.  on  May  12,  1975.  Eastern 
Daylight  Time,  when  Washington  first  heard 
of  the  seizure.  The  President  was  told  at 
7:40.  At  2  that  afternoon  the  Wl^.jte  House 
aiuiounced  the  news  and  demanded  the 
ship's  release,  saying  that  otherwiie  there 
would  be  "the  most  serious  constqueuces." 
At  4:30  an  attempt  was  made  to  send  a  dip- 
lomatic note  to  Cambodia  through  the 
Chinese 

The  firr^t  American  air  attack,  made  to 
prevent  what  was  thought  to  be  an  effort  to 
move  the  Maya(7\iez.  =;a:ik  a  Cambodian  pun- 
boat  at  8:30  PM.  May  13.  That  was  just  30 Va 
hours  after  the  first  White  House  statement, 
28  hours  after  the  first  diplomatic  move. 

At  7:07  P.M.  the  next  day.  May  14,  the 
Camta.dlau  Governnijnt  broadcast  that  It 
was  ready  to  return  the  ship  and  crew.  But 
two  minutes  later,  at  7:09.  before  Washing- 
ton k:iew  of  the  broadcast,  the  costly  Marine 
attack  began,  ht  10  23  that  night  a  U.S  de- 
stroyer Ftghted  the  Mayaguez  crew  being  re- 
turned In  a  boat  with  a  white  flag.  But 
rifter  thiit,  a:id  even  after  the  crew  was  In 
.American  hands,  US.  planes  bombed  targets 
on  the  mainland 

In  the  clearest  of  situations  It  would  be 
unwise  to  take  such  hasty  and  massive  mili- 
tary action  over  the  seizure  of  a  slilp.  And 
in  this  case  Just  about  everything  was  un- 
clear: the  reason  for  the  seizure,  the  degree 
of  control  by  Cambodia's  new  Khmer  Rouge 
Government,  even  Its  awareness  of  the  Amer- 
ican diplomatic  notes.  Accounts  published  In 
the  last  year  In  fact  Indicate  that  the 
Mayaguez  was  seized  In  a  confused  local 
situation  without  the  knowledge  of  Phnom 
Penh 

But  Mr.  Ford  and  his  men  were  not  in- 
terested In  the  facts — or  In  the  lives  they 
might  lose.  They  were  Interested  In  flexing 
American  muscles.  They  wanted  to  use  the 
occasion  for  a  show  of  "strength."  That  Is 
why  they  used  a  sledgehammer,  hastily,  to 
crack  a  peanut. 

The  glory  faded  pretty  fast  after  the  four 
days  of  the  Mayagtiez,  and  some  who  re- 
setted being  swept  up  ha  the  jingo  emo- 
tions of  the  moment  hoped,  at  least,  that 
the  episode  would  have  no  lasting  import. 
Unfortunately,  it  had  and  continues  to  have 
much  significance. 

The  lesson  of  lawlessness  is  the  worst  of 
all.  A  specific  statute,  passed  in  1973  and 
still  on  the  books,  flatly  forbids  "combat 
activities  by  U.S.  military  forces  In  or  over 
or  from  off  the  shores  of  North  'Vietnam, 
South  Vietnam,  Laos  or  Cambodia."  Presi- 
dent Ford  did  not  mention  that  statute  in 
ordering  action  that,  on  Its  face,  violated  the 
law.  Hardly  anyone  else  raised  an  eyebrow 
either —just  after  Vietnam  and  Watergate. 

The  sptnelessness  of  Congress  when  a  Pres- 
ident took  aggressive  action  of  dublotis 
legality  made  all  the  talk  about  curbing 
Executive  abuse  of  power  seem  just  that: 
talk.  Tlie  precedent  of  the  MayagTiez  almost 
certainly  encouraged  Mr.  Ford  and  Mr.  Kis- 
singer In  their  secret  Intervention  in  An- 
gola. Spnat.rr  FYank  Church  cheered  the 
Mayagtiez:  why  should  he  be  surprised  now 
when  he  has  trouble  convincing  hla  col- 
leagues that  they  should  restrain  intelli- 
gence actl'vlties? 

"What  I  did  In  the  case  of  the  Mayaguez." 
Mr.  Ford  said  in  Wllkesboro.  N'.C  last  March, 
"Is  a  good  example  of  the  decisiveness  that 


I   can  act  with  when  we  are  faced  with  a 
problem.  I  would  do  it  again." 

But  the  Ironic  thing  is  that  the  authon 
of  the  overkill  have  gained  nothing  from 
their  cynical  bravado.  "Pooi  Gerald  Pc»d  Is 
now  desperately  trjlng  to  lecture  Ronald 
Reagan  about  the  duty  of  a  great  power  to 
be  restrained  and  reasonable.  As  for  Henry 
Kissinger,  the  man  who  wanted  to  use  B-62'8 
to  punish  Cambodia  ovw  the  Mayaguez,  hla 
most  bloodthirsty  pvollcles  have  made  him  no 
fnends  on  the  rleht. 


CONSIDERATION     OF     CERTAIN 
MEASURES  ON  THE   CALENDAR 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  con.sent  that  the  Senate  pro- 
ceed ir>  the  consideration  of  Calendar  No. 
'.':39  throuch  Calc-ndar  No.  757. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  p-o  tem- 
pore. Without  obipction.  it  is  so  ordered. 


DR.  CRISPIN  E    SEE 

The  bi:;  <S.  2318^  for  the  relief  of  Dr. 
Crispin  E.  Sre,  wa;  considered,  ordered  to 
be  engrossed  for  a  third  reading,  read  the 
third  time,  and  passed,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Bouse  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  State*  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That,  for  the 
purp>oses  of  the  Immigration  and  Nationality 
Act,  Doctor  CrtspLn  E.  See,  A19  778  692  shall 
be  held  and  considered  to  have  been  lawfully 
admitted  to  the  UrUted  States  for  permanent 
residence  as  of  the  date  of  the  enactment  of 
this  Act  upon  payment  of  the  required  visa 
fee.  Upon  the  granting  of  permanent  resi- 
dence to  such  alien  as  provided  for  In  this 
Act,  the  Secretary  of  State  shall  Instruct  the 
proper  ofiScer  to  reduce  by  the  required  num- 
ber, during  the  current  fiscal  year  or  the 
fiscal  year  next  following,  the  total  number 
of  Immigrant  visa  and  conditional  entries 
which  are  made  available  to  natives  of  the 
country  of  the  alien's  birth  under  paragraphs 
(1)  through  (8)  of  section  203(a)  of  the  Im- 
migration and  Nationality  Act. 


CANDIDO  BADLUA 

The  bill  (H.R.  2776;  for  the  relief  of 
Candldo  Badlua,  was  considered,  ordered 
to  a  third  reading,  read  the  third  time, 
and  passed. 


JENT^riFER  ANN  BLUM 

The  bill  'H.R.  4038)  for  the  relief  of 
Jennifer  Ann  Blum^  was  considered,  or- 
dered to  a  tliird  reading,  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed. 


FRANTC  M.  RUSSELL 

The  bill  (HJl.  5227)  for  the  relief  of 
Frank  M.  Russell,  was  considered,  or- 
dered to  a  third  reading,  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed. 


RANDY  E.  CRISMUNDO 

The  bill  (HJl.  8863)  for  the  relief  of 
Randy  E.  Crismundo,  'was  considered,  or- 
dered to  a  third  reading,  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed. 
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KYONG  CHU  STOUT 


The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
bill  (S.  1404)  for  the  relief  of  Kyong 
Chu  Stout,  which  had  been  reported  from 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary  with  an 
amendment  to  strike  out  all  after  the 
enacting  clause  and  insert  the  following: 

That,  In  the  administration  of  the  Immi- 
gration and  Nationality  Act,  Mrs.  Kyong 
Chu  Stout,  the  widow  of  a  citizen  of  the 
United  Statee,  shall  be  held  and  conaldered 
to  be  within  the  purview  of  section  201(b) 
of  that  Act  and  the  provisions  of  section  204 
of  euch  Act  shall  not  be  applicable  in  this 
case. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading,  read  tlie  third  time. 
and  passed. 

The  title  was  amended  so  as  to  read : 

A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Mrs.  Kyong  Chu 
Stout. 


SOVIET   SPACE    PROGRAMS.    1971-75 

The  concurrent  resolution  iS.  Con. 
Res  113 »  authorizing  the  printing  of 
additional  copies  of  the  committee  print 
entitled  "Soviet  Space  Programs, 
1971-75",  was  considered  and  agreed  to, 
as  follows; 

Re3oU'ed  by  the  senate  (the  House  of 
Representatiies  coricurring) .  TTiat  there  be 
printed  for  the  use  of  the  Senate  Commit- 
tee on  Aeronautical  and  Space  Sciences  one 
tliousand  five  hundred  additional  copies 
each  of  volumes  1  and  2  of  its  committee 
print  entitled  "Soviet  Space  I*rogram«,  1971- 
1975".  Ninety-four' h  ConKre.«i8,  second  ses- 
sion, prepared  bv  the  ConKres.sional  Research 
Service  with  the  cooperation  of  the  Law 
Ubrar>-,  Library  of  ConRress. 


STANDING  RLTLES  OF  THE  SENATE 

Tlie  resolution  'S.  Res.  156 1  author- 
izing and  directing  the  Committee  on 
Rules  and  Administration  to  prepare  a 
revision  of  the  Standing  Rules  of  the 
Senate  was  considered  and  agreed  to,  as 
follows: 

Resolved,  That  the  Committee  on  Rulea 
and  Admlnlstratlcin  Is  aiithorlzed  and  di- 
rected to  prepare  a  comprehensive  codifica- 
tion and  revision  of  the  Standing  Rules  of 
the  Senate  which  will — 

( 1 )  provide  for  an  orderly  and  logical  ar- 
rangement of  the  standing  rules. 

(2)  Incorporate  therein  rules  of  the  Sen- 
ate which  presently  are  not.  but  properly 
should   t>e,   part   of   the  standing   rules,   and 

(3)  omit  provisions  which  are  no  longer 
applicable  to  the  procedures  and  practices 
of  the  Senate 

Such  revision  shall  not  malce  any  substantive 
change  in  the  standing  rules,  or  any  other 
rule  of  the  Senate  Incorporated  therein,  or 
make  other  change  which  !s  Inconal.'st^nt 
with  the  procedures  and  practlcee  of  Uie 
Senate 

Sec.  2.  The  comxnlttee  shall  report  the  re- 
vision prepared  pursuant  to  this  resolution 
to  the  Senate  a?  so<-)ii  a-s  pntrtlcable. 


EDWARD  P.  FERRETER 

The  resolution  (8.  Res.  440  >  to  patiy  a 
gratuity  to  Edward  P.  Ferreter,  waa  con- 
sidered and  agreed  to.  as  follows; 

Resolved.  That  the  8«cretAr>-  of  the  Senate 
hereby  la  authorized  and  directed  to  pay, 
from  tlie  contingent  fund  of  the  Senate,  to 
Edward  P.  Perreter.  widower  of  Klieen  P  Per- 


reter,  an  employee  of  the  Senate  at  the  time 
of  her  death,  a  sum  equal  to  five  months' 
compensation  at  the  rate  she  was  receiving 
by  law  at  the  Ume  of  her  death,  said  sum  to 
b«  coi.sldered  inclusive  of  funeral  expenses 
and  all  other  allowances 


.■\NN  G.  ONEIL 


The  resolution  'S.  Res.  441 1  to  pay  a 
gratuity  to  Ann  G.  CNeil,  was  consid- 
ered and  agreed  to,  as  follows: 

Resolved.  That  the  Secretary  of  the  Senate 
hereby  Is  authorized  and  directed  to  pay, 
from  the  contingent  fund  of  tlie  Senate,  to 
Ann  O.  ONell.  daughter  of  Dorothy  K 
O'Nell,  an  employee  of  the  Senate  at  the  time 
of  her  death,  a  svim  equal  to  one  year's  com- 
pensation at  the  rate  she  waw  receiving  by 
law  at  the  time  of  her  death,  said  sum  to  be 
considered  Inclusive  of  funeral  expenses  and 
all  other  allowanoes 


CLARENCE  ORTON 

Tlie  resolution  'S  Res  442)  to  pay  a 
gratuity  to  Clarence  Orton  was  con- 
sidered and  agreed  to.  as  follows: 

iie^ohed.  That  the  Secretary  of  the  Sen- 
ate hereby  la  authorized  and  directed  to  pay. 
from  the  contingent  fund  of  tlie  Senate,  to 
Clarence  Orton,  administrator  of  the  estate 
of  Charlotte  Orton,  an  employee  of  the  Sen- 
ate at  the  time  of  her  death,  a  sum  equal 
to  one  year's  compensation  at  the  rate  she 
was  receiving  by  law  at  the  time  of  her 
death,  said  sum  to  be  considered  inclusive 
of  funeral  exi>enses  and  all  other  allowances. 


M.\RCIA  C  WASHINGTON.  CAROLYN 
J.  CRUTC^HFIELD,  JO.\N  E. 
CRUTCH  FIELD,  AND  LINDON  N. 
CRUTC^HFIELD 

The  resolution  iS.  Res.  443)  to  pay  a 
gratuity  to  Marcia  C.  Washington, 
Carolyn  J.  Crutchfleld,  Joan  E.  Crutch- 
field,  and  Ijndon  N.  Crutchfleld  was 
considered  and  agreed  to,  as  follows: 

Resolved.  That  the  Secretary  of  the  Sen- 
ate hereby  l.s  authorized  and  directed  to  pay 
from  the  contingent  fund  of  the  Senate,  to 
Marcia  C.  Washington,  Carolyn  J  Crutch- 
fleld and  Joan  E  Crutchfleld.  great-nieces; 
and  Llndon  N  Crutchfleld.  great-nephew  rif 
Nettle  I  Johnstn,  an  employee  of  the  Archi- 
tect of  the  Capitol  assigned  to  duty  In  the 
Senate  Office  nuUdlngs  at  the  time  of  her 
death,  a  sum  to  each  equal  to  one  and  one- 
half  nionthij  compt-nsation  at  the  rate  she 
was  receiving  by  law  at  the  time  of  her 
death,  said  sum  to  be  considered  inclusive 
of  funeral  expenses  and  all  otb^r  allowances 


RESOLUTION  PASSED  OVER 

The  resolution  iS  Res  68>,  establish- 
ing a  procedure  for  requiring  amend- 
ments to  bills  and  resolutions  to  be  ger- 
mane. Wits  announced  us  next  in  order. 

Mr.  MANSFIEIJD    Over. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  resolution  will  be  passed  over. 


OUR  FLAG 


The  concurrent  resolution  (H.  Con. 
Res.  536)  to  authorize  the  printing  aa 
a  House  document  "Our  Flag",  and  to 
provide  for  additional  copies,  was  con- 
sidered and  agreed  to. 


CONSTITUTION  AND  DECLARATION 
OF  INDEPENDENCE 

The  concurrent  resolution  'H.  Con. 
Res.  537  >  to  provide  for  the  printing  as 
a  House  document  of  the  Constitution 
and  the  Declaration  of  Independence 
was  considered  and  agreed  to. 


CONSTITUTION  OF  THE  UNTTED 
STATES 

The  concurrent  resolution  (H.  Con. 
Res.  539'  to  print  as  a  House  document 
the  Constitution  of  tlie  United  Sutes 
was  considered  and  agreed  to. 


HOW  OUR  LAWS  ARE   MADE 

The  concurrent  resolution  iH.  Con. 
Res.  540'  to  print  as  a  House  document 
"How  Our  Laws  Are  Made."  was  con- 
sidered and  agreed   to 


CONSTITUTION    OF  THE 
UNTTED   STATES 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
concurrent  resolution  iH.  Con.  Res  538) 
providing  for  the  printing  as  a  House 
document  of  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  iPocket-Size  Edition), 
which  had  been  reported  from  the  Com- 
mittee on  Rules  and  Administration  with 
an  amendment. 

On  Une  5.  strike  out: 

Two  hundred  and  seventy-two  thousand 
five  hundred  additional  copies  of  such  docu- 
ment, of  which  two  hundred  and  twenty-one 
thousand  shall  be  for  the  use  of  the  House 
of  Representatlve.s  and  flfty-one  thousand 
five  hundred  shall  be  for  the  u.se  of  the 
Senate 

and  Insert  in  lieu  thereof: 

Two  hundred  and  twenty-one  thou.«aRd 
additional  copies  of  such  document  for  the 
use  of  the  House  of  Representatives. 

The  amendment  wjis  agreed  to. 
The  concurrent  resolution,  as  amended, 
was  agreed  to 
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AMENDING  RESOLUTION  PERTAIN- 
ING TO  DISPLAY  AND  USE  OF  THE 
FI.AG  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
joint  resolution  <S.J  Res.  49  >  to  amend 
the  Joint  resolution  entitled  "Joint  Reso- 
lution to  codify  and  emphasize  exL<;tlng 
rules  and  customs  pertaining  to  the  dis- 
play and  use  of  the  flag  of  the  United 
States  of  .America,"  which  had  been  re- 
ported from  the  Committee  on  Rules  and 
Administration  with  amendments  as  fol- 
lows: 

On  page  2,  line  10,  strike  out  "unJesa 
It  is  an  all  weather  flag":";  and  in-i^ert 
"  "except  when  an  all  weather  flag  Is 
dL<?played":": 

On  page  2,  line  17,  strike  out  "the"; 

On  page  2,  line  20,  strike  out  "on"; 

On  page  2,  line  22,  strike  out  "Citizen- 
ship" and  insert  "Constitution"; 

On  page  2.  line  23,  strike  out  "the"; 

On  page  2,  line  23,  alter  "October;"  In- 
sert "Navy  Day,  October  27;": 

On  page   2.  line  24,  strike  out  "the 


fourth  Monday  in  October"  and  insert 
"November  11;"; 

On  page  8,  line  7,  after  the  period  in- 
sert "Women  should  salute  by  placing 
right  hand  over  the  heart."; 

On  page  8,  line  20,  after  the  period  in- 
sert "Women  should  place  right  hand 
over  the  heart."; 

On  page  9,  line  8,  after  the  period  in- 
sert "Women  should  place  right  hand 
over  the  heart."; 

So  as  to  make  the  joint  resolution 
read; 

Rejiolied  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congress  ossembLed,  That  the  Joint  reso- 
lution entitled  "Joint  resolution  to  codify 
and  emphasize  existing  rules  end  customs 
pertaining  to  the  display  and  use  of  the  flag 
of  the  United  States  of  America",  as  amended 
(36  U.S.C.  171-178).  la  amended — 

( 1  I  by  adding  after  the  last  sentence  of 
section  1  the  foilowmg:  "The  flag  of  the 
tJnlted  States  for  the  purpose  of  this  cliap- 
ter  shall  be  defined  according  to  title  4. 
United  States  Code,  chapter  1.  section  1  and 
section  2  and  Executive  Order  10834  issued 
pursuant  thereto  "; 

(2)  by  strliiing  out  the  second  sentence  of 
section  2ia)  and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof  the 
following  "However,  when  a  patriotic  effect 
is  desired,  the  flag  may  he  displayed  twenty- 
four  hours  a  day  If  properly  illuminated  dur- 
ing the  hours  of  darkness"; 

(3)  by  Inserting  in  section  2(c)  t>efore  the 
jjerlod  a  comma  and  the  following:  "except 
when  an  all  weather  flag  Is  displayed"; 

(4)  by  striking  out  section  2(d)  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

■  id)  The  flag  sliould  be  displayed  on  all 
days,  especially  on  New  Year's  Day,  Janu- 
ary i.  Inauguration  Day,  January  20;  Lin- 
coln's Birthday,  February  i2;  Washington's 
Birthday,  third  Monday  in  Pebruary;  Blaster 
Sunday  (variable  i;  Mother's  Day.  second 
Sunday  in  May.  Armed  F^jrces  Day,  third 
Saturday  in  May;  Memorial  Day  (halfstaS 
untU  noon  J,  the  last  Monday  in  May;  Flag 
Day.  June  14;  Independence  Day.  July  4;  La- 
bor Day.  first  Monday  in  Septemt>er;  Consti- 
tution Day.  September  17;  Columbus  Day, 
second  Monday  In  October;  Navy  Day,  Octo- 
ber 27.  ■Veteran."  Day,  November  11;  Thanks- 
giving Day,  fourth  Thursday  in  November; 
Christmas  I>ay.  December  25;  such  other  days 
as  may  be  proclaimed  by  the  President  of  the 
United  Statee;  the  birthdays  of  States  (dat« 
of  admission  i ;  and  on  State  holidays,"; 

1 5)  by  strtltlng  out  ".  weather  permitting." 
in  section  2(e) ; 

(6)  by  striking  out  "radiator  cap"  in  sec- 
tion 3(b)  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  'Yight 
fender"; 

(7)  by  Inserting  before  the  period  in  the 
last  sentence  of  section  3(fi  a  comma  and 
the  following;  "Its  own  right"; 

i8)  by  striking  out  section  3(1 1  and  in- 
sertlnp  in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

"(1)  Vitien  displayed  either  horizontally  or 
vertically  against  a  wall,  the  union  should  be 
uppermost  and  to  the  flag's  own  right,  that 
Is,  to  the  observer's  left  'When  displayed  in  a 
window,  the  flag  should  be  displayed  in  the 
same  way,  with  the  union  or  blue  fleld  to  the 
left  of  the  observer  In  the  street.": 

(9)  by  striking  out  section  3(k)  and  in- 
serting In  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

"(k)  When  tised  on  a  speaker's  platform. 
the  flag.  If  displayed  flat,  shoiUd  be  dis- 
played above,  and  behind  the  speaker.  'When 
displayed  from  a  staff  in  a  church  or  public 
auditorium,  the  flag  of  the  United  States 
of  America  should  hold  the  position  of  su- 
perior prominence,  in  advance  of  the  audi- 
ence, and  In  the  position  of  honor  at  the 
clergyman's   or  speaker's   right   as   he   faces 


the  audience.  Any  other  flag  so  displayed 
should  be  placed  on  the  left  of  the  cleryman 
or  speaker  or  to  the  right  of  the  audience": 

(iO)  by  striking  out  section  3(m)  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

"(m)  The  flag,  when  flown  at  half-staff, 
should  be  first  hoisted  to  the  peak  fc«-  an 
Instant  and  then  lowered  to  the  half-staff 
position  The  flag  should  be  again  raised  to 
the  peak  before  it  is  lowered  for  the  day. 
On  Memorial  Day  the  flag  should  be  dis- 
played at  half-staff  until  noon  only,  then 
raised  to  the  top  of  the  staff.  By  order  of  the 
F>re6ldent,  the  flag  shall  be  flown  at  half- 
staff  UfKjn  the  death  of  principal  figures  of 
the  United  States  Government  and  the  Gov- 
ernor of  a  State,  territory,  or  possession,  as 
a  mark  of  resjaect  to  their  memory.  In  the 
event  of  the  death  of  other  officials  or  for- 
eign dignitaries,  the  flag  is  to  be  displayed 
at  half-staff  according  to  Presidential  in- 
stinictlons  or  orders,  or  in  accordance  with 
recognized  customs  or  practices  not  incon- 
sistent with  law.  In  the  event  of  the  death 
of  a  present  or  former  offlclal  of  the  govern- 
ment of  any  State,  territory,  or  possession 
of  the  United  States,  the  Gtovernor  of  that 
State,  territory,  or  possession  may  proclaim 
that  the  National  flag  shall  be  flown  at  half- 
staff.  The  flag  shall  be  flown  at  half-staff 
thirty  days  from  the  death  of  the  President 
or  a  former  President;  ten  days  from  the 
day  of  death  of  the  Vice  President,  the  Ctiief 
Justice  or  a  retired  Chief  Justice  of  the 
United  States,  or  the  Speaker  of  the  House 
of  Representatives;  from  the  day  of  death 
until  interment  of  an  Associate  Justice  of 
the  Supreme  Cksurt,  a  Secretary  of  an  exec- 
utive or  military  department,  a  former  Vice 
President,  or  the  Grovernor  of  a  State,  terri- 
tory, or  possession;  and  on  the  day  of  death 
and  the  following  day  for  a  Member  of  Con- 
gress   As  used  In  this  sutisection — 

"(i)  the  term  "half-staff'  means  the  posi- 
tion of  the  flag  when  It  is  one-liaif  the  dis- 
tance between  the  top  and  bottom  of  the 
stafT; 

"<2)  the  term  'executive  or  military  de- 
partment' means  any  agency  listed  under 
sections  101  and  i02  of  title  6.  United  States 
Code;    and 

"(3)  the  term  'Member  of  {Dongress'  means 
a  Senator,  a  Representative,  a  Delegate,  or 
the  Resident  Commissioner  from  Puerto 
Blco"; 

(11)  by  adding  at  the  end  of  section  S,  a 
new  subsection  as  follows: 

"(o)  When  the  flag  is  stispended  across 
a  corrldca'  or  lobby  in  a  buUdlng  with  only 
one  main  entrance,  it  should  be  suspended 
vertically  with  the  union  of  the  flag  to  the 
observer's  left  ujKin  entering.  If  the  build- 
ing has  more  than  one  main  entrance,  the 
flag  should  be  suspended  vertically  near  the 
center  of  the  corridor  or  lobby  with  the 
union  to  the  north,  when  entrances  are  to 
the  east  and  west  or  to  the  east  when  en- 
trances are  to  the  north  and  south.  If  there 
are  entrances  in  more  than  two  directions, 
the  union  should  be  to  the  east."; 

(12)  by  striking  out  section  4(a)  and  In- 
serting  in    lieu    thereof   the   following: 

"Sec.  4.  (a)  The  Flag  should  never  be  dis- 
played with  the  union  down,  except  as  a  sig- 
nal of  dire  dlstrcBS  in  Instances  of  extreme 
danger  to  life  or  property."; 

(13)  by  striking  out  section  4(d)  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  the  following 

"(d)  The  flag  should  never  be  used  as 
wearing  apparel.  bedcUng,  or  drapery.  It 
should  never  be  festooned,  drawn  back,  nor 
up.  In  folds,  but  always  allowed  to  fall  free. 
Bunting  of  blue,  white,  and  red,  always  ar- 
ranged with  the  blue  above,  the  white  in 
the  middle,  and  the  red  below,  should  be 
used  for  covering  a  speaker's  desk,  draping 
the  front  of  a  platform,  and  for  decoration 
in  general."; 

'(14)  by  striking  out  section  4(e)  and  in- 
serting In  lieu  thereof  the  following: 


"le)  The  flag  should  never  be  fastened, 
displayed,  used,  or  stored  in  such  a  manner 
as  to  permit  It  to  l>e  easUy  torn,  soiled,  or 
damaged  in  any  way.'  . 

(15)  by  striking  out  section  4(1)  and  In- 
sertlng  m   lieu   thereof   the   foUovrtng 

"(1)  The  flag  should  never  he  used  for  ad- 
vertising purposes  In  any  manner  whatsoever. 
It  should  not  be  embroidered  on  such  articles 
as  cushions  or  handkerchiefs  and  the  like, 
printed  or  otherwise  impressed  on  paper 
napkins  or  boxes  or  anything  that  is  de- 
signed for  temporary  use  and  discard  Ad- 
vertising signs  should  not  l>e  fastened  tc  a 
staff  or  halyard  from  which  the  flag  is 
flown": 

(16  I  by  redesignating  section  4(Jt  as  sec- 
tion 4(k)  and  by  inserting  after  section  4(1) 
a  new  subsection  as  follows; 

"(J)  No  part  of  the  flag  should  ever  be 
used  as  a  costume  or  athletic  uniform.  How- 
ever a  flag  patch  may  be  affixed  to  the  uni- 
form of  military  personnel,  firemen,  police, 
men,  and  members  of  patriotic  organiza- 
tions. The  flag  represents  a  living  country 
and  is  itself  considered  a  Living  thing.  There- 
fore, the  lapel  flag  p;n  being  a  replica,  should 
be  worn  on  the  left  lapel  near  the  heart."; 

(17)  by  striking  out  section  5  and  insert- 
ing in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

"Sec.  5.  During  the  ceremony  of  hoisting  or 
lowering  the  flag  or  when  the  flag  is  passing 
in  a  parade  or  in  review,  all  persons  present 
except  those  In  uniform  should  face  the  flag 
and  stand  at  attention  with  the  right  hand 
over  the  heart.  Those  present  in  uniform 
should  render  the  military  salute.  When  not 
In  unliorm,  men  should  remove  their  head- 
dress with  the  right  hand  and  hold  It  at  the 
left  shoulder,  the  hand  being  over  the  heart. 
Women  should  salute  by  placing  right  hand 
over  the  heart.  Aliens  should  stand  at  atten- 
tion. The  salute  to  the  flag  In  a  moving 
column  should  be  rendered  at  the  mc«nent 
the  flag  passes": 

( 18  I  by  striking  out  section  6  and  inserting 
m  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

Sec  6.  During  rendition  of  the  national 
anthem  when  the  flag  is  displayed,  all  pres- 
ent except  those  in  uniform  should  stand  at 
attention  facing  the  flag  with  the  right  hand 
over  the  heart.  When  the  flag  is  not  displayed. 
those  present  should  face  toward  the  music. 
During  rendition  of  the  anthem,  men  not  in 
uniform  should  remove  their  headdress  wlUl 
their  right  hand  and  hold  it  at  the  left 
shoulder,  the  hand  being  over  the  heart. 
Women  should  place  right  hand  over  the 
heart.  Persons  in  uniform  should  render  the 
military  salute  at  the  first  note  of  the  an- 
them and  retain  this  position  until  the  last 
note."; 

(19)  by  striking  out  section  7  and  insert- 
ing in  lieu  thereof  the  following; 

"Sec  7.  The  Pledge  of  Allegiance  to  the 
Flag,  'I  pledge  allegiance  to  the  Flag  of  the 
United  States  of  America,  and  to  the  Re- 
public for  which  it  stands,  one  Nation  under 
God.  indivisible,  with  liberty  and  Justice  for 
all.';  should  be  rendered  by  standing  at  atten- 
tion facing  the  flag  with  the  right  hand  over 
the  heart.  'When  not  in  uniform  men  should 
remove  their  headdress  with  their  right  hand 
and  hold  It  at  the  left  shoulder,  the  hand 
being  over  the  heart.  Women  should  place 
right  hand  over  the  heart.  Persons  In  untform 
should  remain  silent,  face  flag,  and  render 
the  military  salute";  and 

1 20)  by  striking  out  section  8  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

"Sec.  8.  (a)  The  Commander  in  Chief  of 
the  Armed  Forces  of  the  United  Statee  shall 
appoint  a  National  Flag  Commission  for  the 
purpose  of  necessary  study  and  revision  of 
this  Joint  resolution. 

"(b)  Any  rule  or  custom  pertaining  'to  the 
di^lay  of  the  flag  of  the  United  Statee  of 
America,  set  forth  herein,  may  be  altered, 
modified,    or    repealed,    or   additional    rules 
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with  respect  thereto  may  be  prescribed,  by 
the  Commander  In  Chief  of  the  Armed  Forces 
of  the  United  States,  whenever  he  deems  It 
to  be  appropriate  or  desirable;  and  any  such 
alteration  or  additional  rule  shall  be  set  forth 
In  a  proclamation.". 

The  amendments  were  agreed  to 
The  Joint  resolution,  as  amended,  was 
ordered  to  be  engrossed  for  a  third  read- 
ing, read  the  tliird  time,  and  passed. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS  TODAY 

Mr.  MANSFTELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  at  the  conclu- 
sion of  the  morning  business.  Calendar 
No.  728,  Senate  Resolution  400,  be  laid 
before  the  Senate  and  made  the  pending 
business. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Witliout  objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  If  by 
some  chance  it  can  be  worked  out  this 
afternoon  so  that  we  can  at  least  take  up 
the  supplemental  appropriation  bill,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that,  if  that 
turns  out  to  be  the  case,  we  may  lay  aside 
temporarily  Senate  Resolution  400  and 
that  tomorrow,  it  will  still  be  considered 
the  unfinished  basiness. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Does  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma 
seek  recognition? 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  No,  Mr.  President. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Under  the  previous  order,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Arizona,  Mr.  Goldwater,  Is 
recognized  for  not  to  exceed  10  minutes. 


THE  INEXPENSIVE  WAY  IS  NOT 
ALWAYS  THE  BEST  WAY 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senator  Iroru  WLsconsln  developed  some 
very  intere.'.tmg  points  during  his  pres- 
entation last  Thursday  on  the  B-1. 
However,  IJiey  are  not  new.  All  of  these 
alternatives  have  been  very  carefully 
studied  by  both  the  Air  Force  and  Office 
of  the  Secretary  of  Defense  and  were 
found  to  be  dLstinctly  lacking  when  com- 
pared to  the  B-1.  The  Senator  is  a  known 
champion  of  cost-effectiveness  and  he 
should  understand  that  the  inexpensive 
way  is  not  always  the  best  way.  Further- 
more, as  we  all  know,  that  which  appears 
inexpensive  on  paper  is  often  not  so  when 
developed.  While  Senator  Proxmire's  cost 
estimates  for  these  alternatives  are  le.ss 
than  for  tlie  Ii-1,  although  the  cost  com- 
parison of  a  747  missile  carrier  Is  grossly 
misleading,  none  of  them  can  do  the  re- 
quired task — safe  escape  in  the  face  of  a 
nuclear  attack,  effective  penetration  of 
enemy  airspace  through  an  extremely 
hostile  environment,  and  accurate  deliv- 
ery of  weapons  on  target.  They  are  simply 
not  cost-effective.  There  are  some  tasks 
these  alternatives  could  perform,  but  the 
tough  jobs,  the  deep  targets,  well  pro- 
tected against  attack  and  hardened 
against  the  effects  of  nuclear  weapons, 
require  performance  that  only  the  B-1 
can  provide. 


Let  us  look  at  these  alternatives  one 
at  a  time. 

As  I  have  said  before,  the  B-52  Is  a 
good  aircraft  and  has  served  this  country 
well  tor  many  years — and  that  is  the 
problem.  We  have  modified  this  aircraft, 
fitted  it  with  improved  avionics,  and 
managed  somehow  to  maintain  it  as  a 
credible  deterrent  today.  But  Uie  danger 
lies  in  tomorrow,  and  not  a  distant  but 
a  near  tomorrow.  The  B-52  will  not  be 
able  to  penetrate  enemy  defeases  effec- 
tively for  much  longer. 

Tlie  Senator  has  proposed  to  reeiigine 
the  B-52's.  Wliile  this  probably  could  be 
done,  what  do  we  have  when  we  are  fin- 
ished? An  old  aircraft  with  new  engines. 
And  what  are  the  benefits?  The  lifetime 
of  the  aircraft  has  not  Increased  and 
may  even  be  shortened  unless  additional 
modifications  are  made  to  the  aircraft 
structure  to  withstand  the  higher  load 
concentrations.  Tlie  aircraft  is  not  any 
less  susceptible  to  the  effects  of  nuclear 
weapons,  because  it  still  has  the  same 
soft  structure  and  soft  electronic  gear. 
Penetration  speed  Is  not  appreciably  in- 
creased, and  the  aircraft  must  penetrate 
at  the  same  altitude  as  it  currently  does. 
The  radar  cross-section  of  the  B-52  is 
increased,  making  it  easier  to  detect. 
The  overall  effectiveness  of  the  B-52 
weapons  system  is  not  appreciably  in- 
creased— it  is  not  worth  tiie  cost. 

The  Air  Force  actually  went  further 
than  the  Senator's  proposal  for  the  B-52. 
They  studied  a  series  of  modifications 
which  would  increase  the  effectiveness 
of  the  aircraft.  They  included  a  better 
wing,  new  engines,  and  other  improve- 
ments. Still  the  aircraft  was  lacking. 
Against  future  enemy  threats,  it  was  just 
not  as  effective  as  the  B-1. 

Let  us  go  back  in  history.  In  1945, 
some  31  years  ago,  the  Army  Air  Corps 
asked  the  American  aircraft  Industry  to 
design  an  aircraft  capable  of  carrying 
bombs  for  long  distances  at  300  miles 
an  hour  at  35,000  feet.  Boeing  submitted 
a  design  that  was  modified  over  the  next 
3  years  and  in  1948  became  the  B-52. 
The  first  B-52  flew  in  1952,  and  the  first 
aircraft  was  delivered  to  the  Air  Force  in 
1955.  So,  we  are  talking  about  technology 
tliat  is  already  30  years  old.  In  1985, 
when  the  last  of  the  B-l's  will  be  rolling 
off  the  production  line,  the  basic  B-52 
technology  will  be  40  years  old.  The 
question  becomes  whether  you  are  will- 
ing to  trust  the  security  of  the  United 
States  to  an  aircraft  that  old — even  if  it 
is  gussled  up  to  some  extent. 

Next  we  come  to  the  cruise  missile.  New 
technology,  not  old.  "A  weapon  system 
of  the  future."  not  the  past.  But  the 
cruise  missile  has  severe  prnblom.<;  In  at- 
tacking areas  with  heavy  defenses.  Since 
it  must  travel  relatively  long  distances 
on  Its  own,  it  must  frequently  auto- 
matically update  its  navigation  Tliis 
makes  for  a  complex  system,  yet  one 
that  cannot  change  Its  mind  about 
where  it  is  going  or  how  it  gets  there. 

The  cruise  missile  penetrates  at  sub- 
sonic speed — not  nearly  as  fast  as  the 
B-1  and  less  than  half  the  speed  of  the 
SRAM  which  the  B-1  uses  ertenslvcly. 
Furthermore,  the  radar  cross-section  of 
the  cruise  missile  Is  at  lea-st  10  times 
greater  than  the  SRAM.  Where  B-l's  can 


suppress  surface-to-air  missiles  with 
SRAM's,  cruise  mLssiles  cannot.  Crui.se 
missiles  cany  no  electronic  counter- 
measures  gear  available  to  counter  both 
surface-to-air  missiles  and  hostile 
fighters.  Cruise  missiles  will  not  know 
when  they  are  being  attacked.  They  have 
no  way  of  knowing.  They  cannot  dodge 
or  take  evasive  actions  to  elude  or  avoid 
fighters  or  surface-to-air  missiles  as  the 
B-1  can.  These  maneuvers  are  normal 
tactics  for  a  bomber  pilot. 

The  cruise  missile  is  a  very  useful 
weapon:  a  complement  to  the  penetrat- 
ing bomber.  But  they  are  useful  only 
against  targets  which  are  not  heavily 
defended.  They  cannot  strike  targets 
which  are  deep  within  the  Soviet  Union 
unless  the  aircraft  carrying  them  pene- 
trates deep  into  enemy  defenses  before 
launching  them  The  mission  of  our 
bomber  force,  which  we  are  discassing. 
Is  destruction  of  all  types  of  tough  tar- 
gets. These  targets  Include  high  value, 
defended  targets.  Let  us  not  forget  it. 
And  let  us  also  remember  that  we  do 
not  yet  have  cruise  missiles  Dr  Currie, 
who  was  quoted  in  Senator  Proxmire's 
speech  said  in  testimony  before  the  Con- 
gress in  1975 — 

While  It  Is  true  that  the  separate  pieces 
that  make  up  a  cruise  niLs-slle  are  well  in 
hand,  the  problem  of  Integrating  them  Into 
a  useful  and  cost-effective  system  has  not  yet 
been  solved. 

Finally,  we  come  to  the  cruise  missile 
carriers.  What  do  we  put  these  cruise 
missiles  on?  What  do  we  ase  them  for? 
Perhaps  to  attack  the  easy  targets,  while 
the  B-1  is  going  after  Uic  tougher  ones. 
Yes.  that  is  what  the  Air  Force  has  in 
mind. 

But  what  will  carry  these  weapons? 
The  Senator  from  Wisconsin  has  sug- 
gested that  the  wlde-bodieti  transport  is 
the  thing  to  use.  On  the  surface,  these 
aircraft  appear  to  have  advantages.  They 
can  carry  huge  quantities  for  long  dus- 
tances  On  closer  insi>ectlon.  the  larger 
quantities  became  a  distinct  disadvan- 
tage. These  huge  cniise  missile  carriers 
are  lucrative  targpt.s  for  long-range 
enemy  fighteis  And  witliout  the  worry 
of  dealing  with  penetrating  bombers,  the 
fighters  would  have  a  field  day.  The  large 
size  of  the  wide-body  presents  an  enor- 
mous radar  target,  making  Uiem  easy  to 
locate  and  track,  and  difficult  to  protect 
from  the  pressiu-es  of  nuclear  blast. 
Finally,  a  wide-body  aircraft  modified 
to  carry  cruise  ml.ssiles  can  never  pene- 
trate— it  is  totally  without  the  flexibility 
inherent  in  the  penetrating  manned 
bomber.  The  wide-bodied  carriers  do  not 
come  cheap  The  Senat^>r  from  Wiscon.sin 
apparently  based  his  co.'-t  estimate  on 
the  price  of  commercial  aircraft — not  a 
military  veliicle  A  good  current  cost  esti- 
mate for  the  747  military  aircraft  con- 
figured as  a  cruise  missile  earner  alone 
is  somewhat  more  than  a  B-1.  But.  even 
If  it  was  cheaper,  it  is  not  cost-effective 
and.  more  impoi-tantly,  it  cannot  do  the 
job  required 

The  B-52.  as  a  eruise  missile  carrier, 
is  better  than  th<'  wide-body  aircraft.  It 
has  the  option  to  penetrate,  to  standoff 
or  to  do  both.  Its  large  numbers  and  its 
additional  versatility  make  it  a  far  le.s.s 
lucrative  target.  The  combination  might 
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make  the  B-52  a  better  aircraft  than  it 
is  now.  but  still  will  not  let  it  take  on 
the  tough,  heavily  defended  targets  In 
the  1985  and  later  time  period 

As  I  noted  at  tlie  beginning  of  my 
talk  today,  these  alternatives  have  been 
studied  at  great  length  within  tlie  De- 
partment of  Defense.  But  let  me  add  a 
bit  of  inside  information  on  those 
studies.  The  people  involved  were  not 
just  from  the  Air  Force.  They  were  from 
the  0£Bce  of  the  Director  of  Defen.se  Re- 
search and  Engineering  in  OSD.  and  the 
OSD  Office  of  Program  Analysis  and 
Evaluation,  as  well  as  the  Air  Force 
Studies  and  Analysis  Office.  Rarely  do 
these  three  groups  agree  completely  on 
anything,  but  one  Uiing  they  did  toUiUy 
agree  on.  and  that  was  that  of  all  these 
alternatives  mentioned  by  the  Senator 
from  Wisconsin,  plu.s  several  others,  the 
B-1  was  the  most  cost-effective.  Even 
the  GAO  agreed  tiiat  the  study,  put  out 
by  this  group,  which  is  called  the  •Joint 
Strategic  Bomber  Study.'  would  provide 
the  Congress  with  a  basis  for  an  in- 
formed decision. 

In  closing,  I  would  like  to  make  two 
observations.  One  is  that  I  am  glad  that 
the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  has  begun 
to  admit,  through  the  proposal  of  tlie.se 
alternatives,  that  the  manned  bomber 
has  a  place  in  Americas  strategic 
arsenal.  Second,  it  is  easy  to  be  taken 
in  by  Uvme  alternatives,  because  each 
has  the  appearance  of  viability.  As  evi- 
denced by  Its  publication  of  the  Quan- 
beck-Wood  Study,  even  the  Brookings 
Institution,  noted  for  its  publication  of 
scholarly  and  objective  studies,  seems  to 
have  been  taken  in  to  some  extent.  Under 
the  close  scrutiny  provided  by  the  micro- 
scopic analysis  undertaken  by  the  De- 
fen.se  Department,  under  the  .scrutiny  of 
the  GAO.  each  of  the  alternatives  ad- 
vanced by  Senator  Proxmire  falls  apart. 
The  B-1  is  the  only  viable  alternative 
that  can  do  the  job. 

During  our  discu-ssion  on  last  Thurs- 
day regarding  the  B-1,  the  Senator  from 
WLsconsin  indicated  his  interest  in  per- 
formance degradations  that  have  oc- 
curred on  the  B  1  prot,'ram  On  the 
opening  day  of  our  dialog  on  the  B-1,  I 


slated  that  the  B-1  can  accomplish  the 
deterrent  mi.ssion  that  it  was  designed 
lor.  I  repeat  that  statement.  The  B-1  can 
accomplish  the  deterrent  mission  it  was 
designed  for  Tlie  aircraft  can  carry  the 
same  payload  and  deliver  it  at  equal  or 
better  accuracy  than  that  required  in 
1970.  On  the  low  level  penetration  mis- 
sion, the  originally  required  speed  and 
altitude  will  be  achieved.  While  the  low 
level  range  is  less  than  originally  esti- 
mated, modifications  to  refueling  strat- 
eg>'.  which  are  well  within  the  capabili- 
ties of  the  current  tanker  force,  will  al- 
low the  original  range  to  still  be 
achieved.  Even  if  the  range  of  the  B-1 
the  Senator  has  asked  for  dropped  10 
percent  more  on  its  design  mission,  it 
could  still  achieve  specific  range  data, 
but  these  are  classified  numbers  and 
cannot  be  discussed  in  open  session. 
They  are,  however,  available  to  the  Sen- 
ator both  in  the  selected  acquisition  re- 
ports and  in  the  testimony  presented  to 
the  Congress  over  the  past  years. 

We  have  already  discussed  at  some 
length  the  supersonic  capabilities  of  the 
B-1.  The  aircraft  will  demonstrate  its 
capability  to  perform  at  Mach  2.2 — it 
has  already  exceeded  Mach  2  1 — but  the 
production  version  will  only  be  capable 
of  Mach  16.  a  cost  effective  decision 
which  all  Senators  should  applaud. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  at  this  point  in  my  remarks  a 
letter  from  Mr.  Proxmire  to  Mr.  Reed. 
Secretary  of  the  Air  Force,  and  Mr. 
Reed's  answer  be  printed  In  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letters 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows; 

Joint  Economic  Committee, 
Washington.  DC,  April  21,  1976. 
Hon.  I'HuMA.s  C.  Reed. 
Secretary  of  the  Air  Force, 
The  Pentagon. 
Washington,  DC 

Deas  Mr  Secretary:  Beginning  on  Mon- 
day April  26th,  I  wUl  be  making  a  series  of 
six  speeches  in  the  Senate  on  the  Issue  of  the 
B-1  bomber.  My  objective  ts  to  present  the 
co.ncept  of  the  supersonic  manned  bomber 
and  the  alternatives  to  It  beofre  the  Amer- 
ican public  In  such  a  form  that  enlightened 
decisions  can  be  made. 


1  know  you  share  these  objectives,  although 
you  undoubtedly  would  disagree  with  my 
conclusions  with  regard  to  specific  B-1  argu- 
ments. 

In  order  for  the  pubUc  to  have  all  sides  of 
the  Issue  discussed.  I  mvlte  you  to  respond 
to  my  speeches  in  writing.  I  will  then  put 
your  response  In  the  Congressional  Record 
so  that  it  has  the  same  exposure  as  my  re- 
marks. 

It  is  my  Intent  to  carry  out  this  public 
debate  In  an  objective  manner  based  on  facts 
available  in  the  open  literature.  There  may  be 
Itenos  on  which  I  am  mistaken.  Likewise  I 
may  disagree  with  Air  Force  concl'  sion-s  or 
data  But  the  point  is  that  a  rational  debate 
would  serve  the  purposes  of  all  parties 

I  hope  you  will  want  to  cooperate  In  this 
spirit. 

Sincerely, 

WnxiAM  Proxmire. 


Department  of  the  Air  Pobcx. 
Washington.  D.C.,  April  23. 1976. 

Hon.  'William  Proxmire, 
V S  Senate. 

Dear  Senator  Proxmire  This  is  In  re- 
sponse to  your  letter  of  AprU  26,  1976,  con- 
cerning your  plans  to  make  speeches  In  the 
Senate  on  the  B-1  Issue 

I  agree  that  It  is  Important  to  Insure  that 
the  American  public  is  fully  mformed  and 
I  welcome  the  opportunity  to  respKsnd  to  your 
speeches  However,  I  would  not  presume  to 
construe  our  planned  exchange  as  authentic 
Senatorial  debate  This.  I  believe,  should 
remain  the  prerogative  of  the  Members 

In  order  to  make  our  replies  as  objective 
and  thorough  as  possible,  we  would  appre- 
ciate receiving  advance  copies  of  your  planned 
speeches  with  an  Indication  as  to  when  they 
are  to  be  given  We  plan  to  provide  our  re- 
sponses to  Mr.  Ron  Tammen  with  Informa- 
tion copies  going  to  the  Senate  Armed  Serv- 
ices Committee  and  Senator  Goldwater  due 
to  his  strong  Interest  in  the  B-1  program. 

Thank  you  for  your  Interest  in  this  matter. 
Sincerely, 

Thomas  C  Reed 
Secretary   of   the   Air   Force 

Mr  GOLDWATER  Also.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, at  this  point  in  my  remarks  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  a  more  detailed 
answer  to  Senator  Proxmire's  speech  of 
last  Thursday,  prepared  by  the  Air  Force, 
be  printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point 

There  being  no  objection,  the  answer 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 


Senator  Peoxmirk 

The  first  alternative  is  to  put  new  engines  In  the  versatile  B-52. 
Replacing  the  eight  existing  engines  on  the  B-52  with  four  modern 
Jet  engines  would  increase  the  range  of  the  B-52  significantly,  give 
It  greater  target  flexibility,  higher  penetration  speed,  larger  payload. 
shorter  takeoff  distance  and  reduced  Infrare^l  image. 


Fact 

Re-englnlng  the  B-52  addresses  only  one  portion  of  the  overall 
mission  problem — range.  The  Air  Force  does  not  dispute  the  fact 
that  the  new  engines  suggested  would  exhibit  grater  fuel  economy, 
thus  providing  Increased  range  for  the  B-52.  But,  overlooked  are 
a  number  of  more  relevant  considerations.  First,  the  penetration 
sp>eed  limitations  of  the  B-52  are  governed  by  airframe  design,  not 
engine  thrust.  Also,  re-englnmg  would  provide  no  advantage  in 
penetration  altitude  or  added  payload.  Second,  the  radar  cross-section 
of  a  re-englned  B  52  would  actually  Increase  from  that  of  the 
current  B-52.  which  Is  already  large.  It  would  still  be  an  old  air- 
craft, with  all  the  problems  associated  with  age  Against  projected 
threats,  a  re-engined  B— 52  force  would  sustain  much  greater  attri- 
tion than  the  B-1.  not  only  during  the  launch  sequence,  but  also 
the  penetration  pha.se  of  the  mission,  A  re-englned  B-52  would  still 
be  a  20  year  old  airframe  that  Is  slower,  penetrates  at  a  higher  and 
more  vulnerable  altitude,  has  a  smaller  payload,  longer  takeoff  role 
and  greater  radar  return  than  the  B-1.  Even  If  we  re-englned  the 
B-52  and  redesigned  the  airplane  structure  for  higher  speed  (a  far 
more  expensive  proposition  than  indicated),  we  would  still  be  left 
with  a  bomber  force  composed  entirely  of  aircraft  of  very  large 
radar  cross-section,  limited  maneuverability,  insufficient  low  alti- 
tude capability  and  therefore  unacceptable  vulnerability  to  the 
Soviet  defenses  of  the  1980s  and  beyond.  As  the  Joint  Strategic 
Bomber  Study  concluded,  the  B-1  is  clearly  superior  in  this  critical 
dimension  of  capability  to  any  version  of  a  modified  B-52. 
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SKNAToa  Proxmthx 
The  Air  Force  ©sUmatee  the  cofit  of  ro-englnlng  the  B  52  Rt  only 
♦7.68  million  per  plane. 


"Valid  concern  over  the  ability  of  the  D  52  t^^  physically  Burvlvo 
Into  the  1990'8  has  be*-n  expn-saod  In  several  quarters  TheBe  cuu- 
cerna  have  been  put  U>  reist  by  the  Air  Pr.rre.  which  ha.-(  stated  In 
several  places  that  the  B-52'8  will  be  structurally  sound  Into  the 
1090'8."  (Lt  Oeii  W  J.  Evans.  ra.\F,  Hearlr.fis  Before  the  Commit- 
tee on  Armed  Services.  United  States  Senate,  4  March  1975.  Page  2007) 

Indeed,  the  Defenne  Department  la  even  now  planning  to  re- 
englne  the  KC-135  fleet  with  'new  turbofan  engines  having  better 
fuel  consumption  aa  well  aa  better  take-off  thrust  .  and  can  pay 
for  Itself  over  time  In  reduce<l  tanker  fwirtle  requlrementB  (Statement 
by  Malcxilm  R.  Currle  befof  the  St'nate  Anaed  ServKes  Committee. 
April  1975.  page  V -16  ) 


The  second  alternative  la  U)  equip  a  r«-englned  B-52   fleet  with 
cruise  mlasllea 


The  Air  Force  Is  not  confident  that  the  penetrating  bumber.  even 
the  B-l.  can  penetrate  through  the  most  advanced  defe:'..He«  that 
ring  major  Soviet  target*.  Consequently,  the  B-52  and  the  P-l.  if 
built,  will  carry  Short-Range  Attack  Mlaalles  iHRAM)  to  deliver 
nuclear  warheads  on  the  enemy  defen-ies  or  target  ahead  of  the 
bomber.  Thvia  by  Its  actions  the  Air  Force  acknowledges  the  validity 
of  the  stand-off  concept. 


Pact 

First  of  all.  tlie  quott-d  estimate  for  mcxllfylng  B-52's.  Just  with 
new  engines.  wa.s  made  In  1972  based  on  contractor  data  This  modl- 
ficalluri.  which  hiis  never  bet-n  produced  and  Is  only  an  unproven 
paper  deslk'n.  would  li:crea.se  range,  and  would  provide  some  rnean- 
l!.t.;r  -:  liv.pr  .venient  In  force  eiTt-ctlvenees  to  the  present  B  52.  IIow- 
f.  (>r  '. .  .  .irc  left  with  a  20  year  old  airframe  which  Is  still  unable 
t^'  <  ■:••.  t;-.c;y  penetrate  the  eM-niv  defenses  In  the  time  period  after 
li<H-  Ihcrf  are  practical  llmlt.i  to  what  cai.  Bi.d  should  be  done 
to  an  aircraft  buUt  with  the  technology  (  f  the  early  1950's.  The 
B-52  has  been  modllled  ext^^nslve'.y  to  maintain  the  B-52  Heet  as  a 
viable  weapon  system.  If  total  mission  pr-blems  of  the  future  are 
addressed,  and  one  attempts  to  redesign  the  B  52  toward  B-1 
requirements,  the  modlflratlo:.  >'f  the  B-&2  fleet  l.i  clearly  c<»t- 
ineffectlve. 

General  Evans  went  on  to  say  "The  question  In  the  minds  of  the 
Air  Force  Is  whether  they  will  be  able  to  penetrate  the  enemy 
defenses  during  that  period  " 


The  DOD  ha.-;  funded  a  .study  to  evaluat.e  beneOta  of  propulsion 
retroflt  on  the  KC  I'^'i  Ihe  benetits  could  Include  In  rea.'^'d  mission 
capability,  reducf.,]  f;,  :  cun.sumption.  reduced  comn^iunlty  noise  level. 
sund  reduced  D'.  .M  i  .- •  The  value  of  such  improvements,  coupled 
with  other  Dff<  :,.,e  Ixpiirtment  priorities,  must  be  fully  assessed 
before  a  go-ahead  In  development  Is  Justllled.  There  are  currently 
no  plana  to  Initiate  funding  for  KC-135  re-englnlng. 

A  comparison  of  the  pros  and  cons  related  to  re-englnlng  the 
KC-135  versus  a  similar  program  for  the  B  52  would  be  meaulngles*.. 
The  KG-135  does  not  have  a  Uilsslon  which  Involves  high-speed  low 
altitude  flight  as  does  the  B-52  Also,  the  radar  crons  section  of  the 
KC-136  Is  of  little  Importance  .■^Ince  it  does  not  operate  within  the 
enemy  defensive  environment.  As  has  been  stated  before,  the  low 
altitude  mission  of  the  B-52  a.-.d  the  radar  criiss  section  enlarge- 
ment attendant  to  the  large  frcjtaal  area  fan  engine  are  the  prin- 
cipal cons,  along  with  cost  ar^.d  age  of  the  B  62.  which  make  B  52 
re-englnlng  tinattracttvc 

When  looking  at  ti  —  future  Svciet  otieu.slve  and  defensive  threat, 
there  Is  absolutely  no  doubt  that  air  launched  cruise  mLssUes  can 
add  materially  to  our  otlenslve  c«pabUltles  when  deployed  as  a  com- 
plement to  an  elTectlve  penetrating  bomber  force.  However,  when 
operating  solely  with  air  launched  cruise  mlssUee,  from  stand-off 
posltloii-s.  etr<H'"lvei,esa  suffers.  Cruise  missiles  and  their  carriers 
do  not  have  the  capability  or  flexibility  from  sta.;.d-olI  positions  to: 
Strike  all  targets,  sliice  their  range  is  constrained. 
Counter  ail  defen.'^&s  especaiiy  low  altitude  capable  surface-to-air 
mlBsUee. 

React  to  the  dynaml  s  of  a  conflict. 
Defend  agiUnst  long  range  Interceptors. 

In  essence,  a  purely  stand-otT  force  greatly  simplifies  an  enemy's 
defensive  problems  He  can  concentrate  his  efTorts  on  low  altitude 
<iurface-to-alr  ml.sslles  around  high  value  targets  and  deploy  long 
rarik'e  interceptors  on  hl.s  periphery  Such  a  concentration  would 
severely  attrlte  an  all  cr\ilse  missile  force  thereby  making  the  bomber 
leg  of   the  TRIAD  InefTectlve 

Even  with  capabilities  not  yet  demonstrated,  and  even  assuming 
launcher  survival,  a  pure  standoff  missile  force  would  remove  the 
elements  of  human  judgment,  dLscrlmlnatlon,  and  reaction  from 
the  attack  over  enemy  territory  Once  launched  from  the  mother 
ship,  the  crul.se  missile  can  only  perform  as  programmed  It  can't 
de.u  with  the  unexpected  (which  Is  the  only  certainty  In  combat); 
It  can't  selectively  Jab;  evade,  or  attack  defenses;  compensate  for 
perfi  irniance  or  electronic  malfunctions,  withhold  needless  attack 
ill.  pr«". ;  c,is. V  de.stroye<l  target.s,  or  break  o!T  the  mhsslon  If  the  enemy 
surreiclrrs 

The  critical  point,  however,  Ls  comparative  survivability.  No  one 
realistically  argues  either  that  all  the  B-ls  wotild  survive  or  that 
n.>ne  of  the  cruise  ml.ssl.es  would  get  through.  The  Joint  Strategic 
B..mber  Study  did  establish,  however,  that  the  mixed  B  I  force 
■AC)uld  have  greater  mission  efTectlveness  than  an  equal  c<->8t  all- 
cruise  mLs.slie  force  If  one  favors  the  etandolT  alternative,  one  must 
also  accept  reduced  effectiveness;  If  one  wants  equal  effectiveness 
one  must  accept   higher  cost.  We  can't  have  It  both   ways 

Based  on  past  B-52  operational  experience  In  combat  and  train- 
ing combined  with  the  result.s  of  Air  Force  and  Joint  analytical 
Investigations,  the  .Mr  Force  Is  firmly  convinced  that  tlie  B-1  wi;: 
be  very  effective  in  penetrating  the  most  severe  threat  environ- 
ments In  the  1980s  and  beyond  Tlie  SFtAM— along  with  the  B-l"* 
high  speed,  very  low  altl'ude  capability,  small  radar  cross  section 
and  advanced  ECM— contributes  to  this  high  degree  of  confidence 
of  B-1  penetration. 

The  SRAM  Is  not  a  "stand-ofT"  weapon  In  the  cruise  rr.LssUe  con- 
text. It  provides  the  nptlon  of  destroying  defei^es  to  permit  extremely 
precise  delivery  of  gravity  weapons  t  either  m,lnlml7e  unwanted 
collateral    damage   or    ass\ire    destruction    of   hardened   targets — and 
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Cruise  missiles  have  attractive  features.  They  are  Inexpensive  and 
can  be  launched  In  sufflclent  numbers  to  saturate  any  target. 


They  have  the  range  to  allow  the  carrying  bomber  to  stay  out  of 
hoetUe  airspace. 


Extension  of  the  range  of  the  stand-off  missile,  such  as  the  SRAM, 
offers  obvious  advantages  to  the  bomber.  The  cruise  missile  was  de- 
veloffed  for  this  very  purpose.  Instead  of  being  rocket-powered  as  Is 
the  SRAM,  it  has  a  Jet  engine  and  wings. 


The  Invulnerability  of  i^e  SEAM  rests  not  only  on  saturating  tech- 
niques but  also  on  Its  Infinlteatlmal  radar  cxoes-sectlon.  ground  hug- 
ging capability,  and  Its  high  speed. 


The  Issue  Is  whether  the  cnilse  missile  approaches  the  Invulner- 
ability of  the  8BAM.  the  B-1  "a  primary  weapon.  Tests  show  that  the 
Navy  cruise  missile  Is  a  match  for  the  SRAM  In  terms  of  survivability. 


The  highly  concentrated  defenses  surrounding  actual  targets  will 
not  credibly  threaten  the  cruise  missile;  In  fact,  a  first  wave  of 
cruise  missiles  could  blast  holes  through  which  future  waves  could 
pa.ss 

It  seems  unlikely  that  the  Soviet  air  defense  network  could 
expand  sufficiently  to  even  necessitate  our  deploying  a  second  gen- 
eration cruise  missile. 

Cruise  mLssUe  can  be  purchased  for  about  $500,000  each. 


An  advanced  strategic  air  launched  missile  which  would  be  ram- 
jet powered  .  .  .  estimated  .  .  .  produced  .  .  ,  for  as  Uttle  as  $5,000. 

The  Air  Force  forced  Its  entire  cruise  missile  program  around  the 
size  constraints  imposed  by  the  SRAM  launcher  and  thus  the  Navy 
BIjCM  otitperforms  the  ALCM  In  all  aspects.  The  rotary  rack  further 
limits  AL.CM  range  so  that  It  Is  not  suitable  as  a  fully  stand-off 
missile. 


Pact 

when  launched  against  targets  not  requiring  delivery  of  gravity 
weapons,  the  general  target  area  Is  within  close  range  of  the  bomber 
which  provides  the  capability  for  real  time  reconnaissance  and  strike 
assessment. 

Cruise  missiles  cannot  fulfill  the  requirement  for  a  bomber  regard- 
less of  cost.  Cruise  missiles  would  make  a  valuable  contribution 
to  the  strategic  deterrent  forces,  but  they  cannot  replace  the 
manned  bomber.  Their  slower  si>eed,  lack  of  ECM  equipment  and 
minimal  route  flexibility  make  them  vulnerable  to  enemy  svirfaoe- 
to-alr  missiles.  The  cruise  missile  cannot  effectively  penetrate  the 
heavily  defended  critical  enemy  target  areas. 

The  fixed  range  of  the  cruise  missile  coupled  with  the  abllUy 
of  the  Soviets  to  extend  the  depth  of  their  defenses  combine  to 
destroy  the  validity  of  such  a  statement.  'While  launch  against  many 
targets  could  occur  outside  of  current  enemy  defenses  or  with  only 
shallow  penetration,  there  are  many  more  which  are  deep  within 
the  heart  of  the  Soviet  Union.  If  these  are  to  be  attacked  with 
cruise  missiles,  the  carrier  needs  to  penetrate  many  hundreds  of 
mUes  of  hostile  airspace  to  enable  the  cruise  mlssUes  to  reach  their 
targets  even  if  the  targets  themselves  are  not  terminally  defended. 
Here  Internally  carried  cruise  missiles  for  bomber  fuel  efficiency — 
are  needed  more  than  longer  range  missiles  that  can  only  be  carried 
externally. 

The  cruise  missile  and  the  short  range  attack  missile  are  unrelated 
conceptually.  Certainly,  the  deployment  of  the  short  range  attack 
missile  has  added  a  new  dimension  to  p>enetratlng  manned  bomber 
employment  and  tactics.  The  short  range  attack  missile  Is  a  rocket 
with  supersonic  speed  at  extremely  low  terrain -hugging  altitude,  with 
negligible  radar  cross-section,  and  high  accuracy  which  allow  it  to  be 
launched  outside  the  defensive  environment,  to  p)enetrate  with  Inser.- 
sitlvlty  to  heavy  defenses,  and  to  destroy  medium  hard  targets. 

The  employment  concept  for  the  air  launched  cruise  missile  Is 
almost  totally  different.  Although  having  greater  range,  the  cruise 
missile  is  capable  of  only  medium  subsonic  spteeds,  has  a  much  larger 
radar  cross-section  and  would  suffer  very  high  attrition  In  attacking 
targets  protected  by  advanced  surface-to-air  missiles.  However,  the 
cruise  missile  would  do  well  against  targets  not  terminally  defeuued. 
oontrlbutes  to  bomber  targeting  flexibility  and  dilutes  fighter 
defenses,  thereby  aiding  bomber  penetration. 

Each  Is  capable  of  a  distinct  mission  and,  therefore,  the  air  launched 
cruise  missile  would  not  be  a  replacement  for  the  short  range  attack 
missile,  but  could  be  a  complement  to  a  penetrating  bomber  force. 

AIK    POaCE    COMMENT 

The  SRAM  attributes,  identified  by  Senator  Proxmlre,  of  high  speed. 
low  altitude  capability  and  very  small  radar  cross-section  contribute 
to  its  Invulnerability.  Saturating  techniques  do  not  and  are  not 
required.  Rather,  the  SRAM  is  accurately  targeted  against  desired 
objectives. 

iTie  radar  cross-sections  of  both  the  Air  Force  and  Navy  cruise 
missiles  were  measured  on  the  same  range  dtiring  the  past  year. 
The  results  were  similar  for  the  measurements  made  within  a  60 
degree  cone,  nose  on.  Prom  an  engineering  pK>lnt  of  view,  this  is  to 
be  expected  In  that  each  have  engine  Inlets,  wings  and  control  fins. 
To  challenge  the  contractor,  the  Navy  specified  a  radar  cross-section 
goal  equal  to  that  of  the  SRAM,  but  In  reality  the  BEiAM  with  nei- 
ther wings  or  engine  inlets,  has  a  much  smaller  croee-eectlon.  The 
cruise  missiles  do  equate  to  a  "sea  gull"  cross-section,  but  a  SRAM 
equates  to  a  sparrow  or  ping  pong  ball  cross-section. 

Many  Soviet  targets  are  already  defended  by  systems  that  can 
have  a  capability  against  our  subsonic  cruise  missiles  and  It  Is  the 
possibility  of  this  defense  la  depth  that  may  require  a  second 
generation  cruise  mlssUe. 


The  statement  that  "cruise  missiles  can  be  purchased  for  about 
$500,000  each"  is  misleading.  This  represents  a  rough  i^proxlmation 
of  the  flyaway  cost  of  a  smgle  cruise  missile  In  1974  dollars  The 
program  unit  acquisition  cost  provides  'the  total  cost  of  a  single 
missile.  When  procured  In  the  same  time  frame  as  the  B-1  and 
measured  in  then  year  dollars,  the  program  unit  acquisition  cost 
estimates  of  either  the  Air  Force  or  Navy  cnilse  missiles  approach 
two  million  dollars.  This  can  be  reduced  to  approximately  1.5  to  17 
million  dollars  a  missile  by  buying  quantities  of  several  thousand 

Preliminary  estimates  of  eventual  system  costs  of  the  Advanced 
Strategic  Air  Launched  MlssUe  concept  are  of  the  same  order  of 
magnitude  as  the  ALCM. 

The  Air  Force  and  Navy  cruise  missile  concepts  were  originally 
based  on  different  designs  associated  with  the  different  launch  plat- 
forms. The  submarine  launched  cruise  missile  was  designed  to  be 
launched  from  a  tori>edo  tube  and  to  provide  sufficient  range  tc 
allow  the  submarine  to  stand  off  a  safe  distance  from  land  fall  and 
still  provide  a  credible  range  of  penetration.  To  meet  this  require- 
ment, the  current  1500  to  aooo  nautical  mile  missile  Is  being  devel- 
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The  Defense  Department  Is  serlpurty  considering  conaolldttUng  the 
Navy  and  Air  Force  cruise  missile  programs.  IX  the  pro^;runuj  htc 
merged  tiie  BLCM  will  be  seU'ctt-d  and  u:>t  be  conipatlljld  wUh  the 
SRAM  rotary  laiini  l.er  on  the  H  52    t  U   1. 


However,  once  thp  B  f''2  Is  retinal  !iv  the  O!..!  of  the  1990's  there  wUl 
be  no  carrier  for  these  snlssllt's  Ihc  (i-.csi!n:i  arises,  will  the  Air  Force 
come  to  Congress  ten  yettrs  fiwiu  ;.v.>w  and  iuik  for  funds  for  a  new 
sfimd-oll  bomber? 


The  third  alt«rrmtlve  Li  a  single  p\irp>oB©  stand-off  bomber  plat- 
form B- 1  would  be  twice  as  expensive  as  HI  or  (>-5A  class  or  three 
tlMU's  iw  expensive  aa  DC-IO  or  1^-1011   class  carrier 


There  Is  considerable  support  within  the  defense  establlslinifnt  ffr 
the  concept  of  a  stand-od  bomber  which  would  not  p)enetrate  enen.y 
airspace.  .  .  .  We  can  build  a  fleet  of  wlde-Uxly  trsuisporta  arid  equip 
them  with  cruise  missiles.  . . . 


The  bomber  platform   U  a  low  risk   vent\ire   that  Involves  known 
technologies. 


Pact 

oped.  The  Air  Force  cruise  missile  was  designed  to  be  compatible 
wtth  launch  from  the  SRAM  rotary  launcher  to  utilize  the  Invest- 
ment already  made  In  both  the  SRA.M  carrier  almraft  and  8\ipport 
equipment  .Add!*  lonally,  the  AI.CM  Is  considered  to  be  an  adjunct 
to  the  penetratli-g  bomber  and  optimally  employed  as  an  Luternally- 
carrled  weapon  to  reduce  drag  a^isoclated  with  external  carriage  The 
AI.CM.  along  with  SRAMs  on  the  rotary  rack  In  the  aft  bomb  bay 
and  K-ravUy  wiMpi.i.s  In  the  forward  bi.imb  bay.  provides  added 
bomber  llexlblllty  and  hard  target  capability  Because  the  bomber 
Is  planr.pd  to  penetrate  .Soviet  air  space  to  deliver  the  SRAMs  and 
gravity  weapon.s,  extended  range  for  the  cruise  mls-sUe  Is  not  a  driv- 
ing factor.  Analysis  has  shown  that  the  current  range  of  the 
Internally-carr'.ed  ALCM  is  Bufflclent  to  meet  Air  Force  needs.  If, 
how-pver,  r:ir;^-f'  '-x^'TLSlon  Ls  desirable  for  .'special  missions,  the  Air 
Force  h.i.'-  •!.»•  i.[i'..i:,  to  add  an  external,  Jettlsonable  fuel  tank  which 
could  pr(.)vlde  iivo.--  ,')()(j  nautlCAl  miles  of  additional  range  over  the 
basic  ALCM  Ad  !:•  i  nally,  If  necessary.  hl^;her  density  fuels  may  be 
u;;:;.-ivl  to  .-x'^:,.;  the  range  another  10  to  20  percent.  With  re.spect 
t.  jw-r'  ru.as.  c  ;i>  "li  cruise  mis.'^lles  use  common  technologies  for 
th.e  major  corn;-  :,■:.•.':  .cxich  a.-,  the  en^-liie  and  g\ildance  equipment 
and.  thvis.  have  ■  liui.ar  speed  and  t-crraln  following  capabilities  The 
radar  -  ri^-.'i  sec'l  :,.  .f  the  .M.CM.  Inclu  iln^-  The  attached  belly  tank 
a  Ml  the  .--'  ( 'M  art-     f  the  same  order  of  magnitude 

1  ;.p  .Mr  Fi-irre  w  -'irrentlv  w'rkim.'  with  the  Navy  m.  a  study  ;..> 
ilftfriu'.ue  the  fpasiijiiity  and  the  (O.^t.  schedule,  and  performance 
'.i:.;>!i  •,-.  of  adapting  the  SI, CM  for  B -62  larrUute  and  latmch  Both  the 
fuii  length  SLCM  for  external  carriage  oii  the  B-52  SRAM  pylon  and 
a  shorter  version  for  Internal  carriage  on  the  SRAM  rotary  laun  her 
are  being  estimated.  An  earlier  Air  Force  assessment  indicated  that 
the  cut  down  8LCM  would  have  comparable  range  to  the  ALCM  but 
only  six  mlssllee  could  be  carried  on  the  SRAM  rotary  launcher  in  I  leu 
Of  8  SRAMs  (or  ALCMs) .  Additionally,  significant  modifications  to  the 
B-52  and  Its  supp)ort  equipment  could  be  necessary  thus  negating  the 
Investment  In  the  SRAM  weapon  system  equipment. 

It  is  significant  to  note  In  Congressional  testimony  Defense  Depart- 
ment witnesses  have  stated  that  the  two  program."?  are  already  highly 
integrated  by  having  a  common  set  of  components,  a  common  engine, 
a  common  warhead,  and  common  guidance.  The  "unique  set  of  sheet 
metal  wrapped  around  '  the.se  components  Is  peculiar  to  the  specific 
platforms  to  optlmli-e  the  synergism  of  the  platform  and  the  missile 

Sjjeclflc  force  planning  does  not  extend  through  the  end  of  the 
19908,  which  Is  almost  25  years  In  the  future  Strategic  foni'  rf()uirt- 
ments  wtll  be  determined  by  the  International  military,  iioUts.  al  auu 
economical  environment  of  that  time  frame  ^md  the  H  b2  will  be 
subject  to  the  same  louslderatlous  ae  well  sa  Its  remaining  useful  life 
at  ti.at  t  ime 

li.e  cruise  missile  t  urrently  In  development  has  a  design  life  of  ten 
years  and.  If  deployed  In  the  early  1980s,  would  be  over  15  years  old  by 
the  end  of  the  19908.  The  retention,  replacement  or  phase  oxjt  of  these 
cruise  missiles  would  be  subject  to  the  same  force  requirement  con- 
siderations as  the  B-  52  and  other  e'.euients  of  our  strategic  nuclear 
deterrent 

ijuottng  i-otnparatlve  cost.s  of  It.dlvluua.  e;pme;.t.s  of  force.s  i-an  be 
very    misleading    as    It    Ls    In    thu    ciu^e 

F'or  a  lU'^dltled  747  Ut  carry  <ruLse  ml.sslles  In  a  periplieral  deploy- 
ment mode,  the  most  re<ent  Air  Force  estimate  Is  ti»at  such  a  sys- 
tem would  Cic-t  Somewhat  more  than  a  B-1  In  then  year  dollars,  and 
the  probability  that  cruise  ml.sslles  will  reach  their  targets  la  con- 
.t-lderably  less  than  for  B-1  carried  weaix-ns.  This  Is  becavise  cruise 
mli>slle.s  are  very  vulnerable  to  low  altitude  capable  t,urface-to-air  mis- 
siles and  sulTer  heavy  attrition  In  attacking  high  value  defended  tar- 
gets, since  they  have  no  electronic  counter  mea-sures  capability.  They 
are  also  constrained  when  deployed  in  a  stand-otT  mode,  and  are  un- 
able to  react  to  the  dynamics  of  a  conflict  ThLi  Imludes  damage  as- 
ses.sment.  retark;rtlng.  or  recovery  Clearly,  when  compared  with  a  B-1 
dominated  f'  rce  on  an  effectlvene.ifc  basis,  a  st^ind-off  force  with 
cr  ;l'->'  ndssUes  Is  not  competitive 

The  DOD  Joint  Strategic  Bomber  Study  examined  a  number  of 
<vii;al  cost  forces.  !:. chiding  an  all  stiind-ofT  force  of  wlde-bodted 
t -an.piTtfl  equipped  with  long  range  crul.se  missiles  The  results  ot 
this  study,  endorsed  by  the  DOD.  showed  that  the  B  1  domlnat«'d 
force  clearly  out-performed  the  all  stAndo.T  forc«  in  the  major  meas- 
tiri-s  of  ir.erlt  (eg  weapons  on  target,  target  value  destrovedi  and  wa« 
t:  r-i'f.  '■■  more  cost-etlectlve 

nie  bomber  platform  of  747  vintage  dlfTers  from  other  alternaMves 
1:.  that  It  13  not  a  penetrating  aircraft  and  Is  an  extension  of  the 
rf)mmer-:a!  alrllne.s  model  TTserefore,  characteristics  such  a."!  rad  ir 
cro.ss-sectlt;u.  low  altl'ude  terrain  following  conU)ur  flight,  and  self- 
protection  via  electronic  counter  measures  are  not  perceived  to  be 
refjulred.  However,  a  long  development  program  would  be  Involved 
that  would  contain  many  uncertainties.  The  platform  would  be  dif- 
ficult to  harden  to  nuclear  effects  simply  becau.se  of  its  large  size. 
In  addition,  there  are  problems  In  the  feasibility  of  a  rocket  assisted 
bcH'wt  for  fast  takeoM  and  safe  escape.  While  on  the  surface  a  cruise 
mlssKo  carrier  appears  to  be  off-the-shelf,  there  are  many  technical 
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Each  747  stand-ofT  bomber  could  carry  at  least  40  cruise  mis- 
siles, al  i.500,000  per  missile,  for  e  total  cost  of  ^65  million  (aircraft 
plus  weapon)  versus  atxjut  $96  million  for  the  B~l.  The  747  would 
carry  67%  more  warheads  than  the  B-1  (40  vs.  24),  and  the  cruise 
mLs'lles  on  the  747  would  have  much  longer  range. 


T>;e  range  of  the  747  type  platform  would   be   greater  than   the 
B   1   and  It   would  have  a  longer  loiter  capability. 


We  could  buy  an  equal  number  of  747  stand-off  bombers  as  B-1 
bombers  with  an  almost  doubling  In  the  number  of  warheads  carried 
a:.[l  htiU  save  $7  5  billion  over  the  B-1  program. 


"Even  the  cruise  missile,  currently  undergoing  flight  testing,  em- 
bodies technologies  that  are  well  In  hand."  "The  Case  for  Cruise 
MLsslles,"  Dr.  Malcolm  R  Ctorrle.  Aviation  Week  and  Space  Tech- 
nology. April  21.  1975,  page  9. 

Because  the  747  stand-off  bomber  Is  bo  much  less  expensive  than 
the  B-1,  we  could  afford  to  buy  Jtist  as  many  stand-oS  bombers  as 
B-ls  (243),  carrying  9720  warheads  verstia  5832  for  the  B~l,  and  still 
save  J7.5  billion  over  the  cost  of  the  B-1  program 

While  posing  a  threat  to  the  flrst  generation  cruise  missile,  the 
mobile  SAM  is  also  very  much  a  threat  to  the  B-1,  or  to  any  pene- 
trating vehicle. 


A  modined  ATCA  might  therefore  be  suitable  as  a  cruise  missile 
car-ler.  ln.stead  of  carrying  fuel  for  the  B-1.  .  .  . 


Fact 
difficulties  in  development  all  of  which  take  time,  money,  and  a  test 
program  to  prove. 

Even  IX  a  large  commercl&l  type  cruise  missile  carrier  can  be  built, 
Ln  our  studies  an  all  stand-off  cruise  missile  fleet  has  consistently 
been  shown  to  be  about  one-half  as  effective  as  forces  consisting 
predominantly  of  B-ls. 

The  air  launched  cruise  missile  does  not  have  electronic  counter- 
measures  capability  against  defenses.  Therefore,  the  cruise  missiles 
incur  very  heavy  attrition  In  attacking  targets  protected  by  low 
altitude  capable  surface-to-air  missiles.  Whereas,  bombers  can  re- 
main outside  the  missile  threats  and,  at  their  time  and  place  of 
choice,  attack  these  threats  or  targets  with  their  short  range  attack 
missUes. 

The  Joint  Strategic  Bomber  Study  found  that  a  force  consisting 
primarily  of  B-l's  will  place  about  twice  as  many  weapons  on  tar- 
get as  an  equal -cost  stand-off  cruise  missile  force. 

Therefore,  an  equal  effective  force  of  widebody  missile  carriers 
would  cost  conslderaiily  more  than  the  B-1. 

Senator  Proxmlre  has  misstated  the  cost  comparison.  The  Air 
Force  estimates  the  cruise  missile  carrier  alone,  without  weapons. 
couid  cost  ♦65-«70  mllUon  In  today's  dollars.  The  cost  of  the  cruise 
missiles  would  add  many  millions  to  this  figure.  The  cost  of  a  B-1 
with  weapons,  In  today's  dollars.  Is  considerably  less  than  the  $96 
mUUon  quoted.  In  fact.  It  is  less  than  a  747  type  aircraft  equipped 
with  cruise  missiles.  Although  a  747  could  carry  more  warheads 
than  the  B-1,  mission  effectiveness  in  an  attacking  force  is  the  goa; 
of  our  strategic  weapon  systems.  Time  and  time  again,  through 
analysis  of  the  future  environment  and  the  future  mission,  the  air 
launched  cruise  missile  employed  from  stand-off,  wide-body  trans- 
poris  has  been  shewn  to  be  InefTectlve  as  a  replacement  for  the  pene- 
trating bomber. 

The  wlde-bodled  carrier  Is  slower  and  much  softer  than  the  B-I 
to  nuclear  effect."^ 

Tlie  air  launched  cruise  missile  does  not  have  electronic  counter- 
measures  capability  against  defenses  Therefore,  the  cruise  missiles 
incur  heavy  attrition  In  attacking  targets  protected  by  lo-i-  altitude 
capable  surface- to-alr  mlssUes.  Whereas,  bombers  can  remain  out- 
side the  missile  threats  and.  at  their  time  and  place  of  choice,  at- 
tack these  threats  or  targets  with  their  short  range  attack  missiles. 

The  Joint  Strategic  Bomber  Study  found  that  a  force  consisting 
primarily  of  B-l's  will  place  about  twice  as  many  weapons  on  target 
as  an  equal-cost  stand-off  cruise  missile  force. 

Tfierefore.  an  equal  effective  force  of  wide-body  missile  carriers 
would  cost  considerably  more  than  the  B-1. 

When  considering  an  equal  number  of  weapons  case,  the  B-1  and 
the  widebody  cruise  missile  carrier  require  about  the  same  amount 
of  fuel.  While  important,  fuel  efficiency,  however,  does  not  form 
the  basis  for  strategic  force  structure  requirements. 

The  cost  of  the  747  modified  to  launch  cruise  missiles  is  estimated 
to  be  slightly  higher  than  the  cost  of  the  B-1.  No  savings  wUl  re- 
sult from  the  substitution  of  747s  for  B-ls. 

A  force  of  B-52  and  747  stand-off  missile  carriers  equal  In  cost 
to  a  mixed  force  of  B-ls  and  penetrating  B-52e  places  many  less 
weapons  on  target,  as  shown  by  the  Joint  Strategic  Bomber  Study. 

In  his  FY  76  statement  to  Congress  Dr.  Currie  amplifies  by  stating 
"WTiile  It  Is  true  that  the  separate  pieces  of  technology  that  make 
up  a  crul.se  mLsslle  are  well  In  hand,  the  problem  of  Integrating  them 
Into  a  useful  and  cost-effective  system  has  not  been  solved. 

The  cost  of  a  747  modified  to  launch  cruise  missiles  Is  estimated 
to  be  slightly  higher  than  the  cost  of  the  B-1.  No  savings  will  result 
from  the  substitution  of  747s  for  B-ls. 

The  Joint  Strategic  Bomber  Study  did.  in  excursions,  look  at  the 
potential  effects  of  mobile  SAMs  against  both  cruise  missiles  and 
penetrating  bombers  With  the  random  deployment  u.sed,  cruise 
missiles  were  found  to  be  Ineffective  at  even  modest  SAM  employ- 
ment levels  whUe  bombers  were  affected  for  less  at  even  the  highest 
level.  Quanbeck  and  Wood,  in  their  study  for  the  Brookings  Institu- 
tion, raised  the  Issue  of  mobile  SAMs  being  tised  to  attack  pene- 
trators;  however,  their  analysis  did  not  Include  them. 

The  tanker  planned  for  use  with  the  B-1  Is  the  KC-135.  The  ATCA 
Is  planned  to  provide  worldwide  air  refueling  support  for  general 
purpose  tactical  aircraft,  airlift  aircraft  during  strategic  airlift 
operations,  and  strategic  defense  aircraft  during  deployment  employ, 
ment  operations. 


ORDER  OP  BUSINESS 
The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Under  the  previous  order,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Oklahoma  <Mr.  Bartlett>   Is 
recogru/x-d  lor  not  to  exceed  15  minutes. 


IN  SUPPORT  OP  THE  B-1 
Mr.  BARTLETT.  Mr.  President.  I  rise 
in  support  of  the  B-1  bomber — a  pro- 
gram which  should  rank  high  on  our  list 
of  national  priorities.  Tlie  continued  de- 


velopment and  procurement  of  the  B-1 
will  help  insure  that  this  country  Is  ca- 
pable of  fulfilling  its  most  important 
obligation  to  its  people:  namely,  that  of 
guaranteeing  the  survival  of  ihi.":  Nation 
as  a  free  and  independent  society. 
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Slnct-  the  Inception  of  the  B-1  pro- 
gram, the  Department  of  Defense  has 
shown  that  Its  development  approach 
has  been  both  sound  and  practical.  The 
DOD  has  conducted  and  provided  to  the 
Oongress  detailed  and  extensive  analyses 
of  the  B-1  and  alternative  aircraft 
candidates.  These  analyses,  made  against 
future  projected  air  defense  tlireat.  in- 
cluded evaluations  of  the  current  B-52's, 
extensively  modified  and  reengined 
B-52S — referred  to  as  the  B-52I.  two 
stretched  versions  of  the  FB-111— the 
P'B-lllG  and  FB-lllH.  and  cruise  mis- 
siles deployed  from  B  -52's  as  well  as  from 
wide  b<ody  cruise  mLssile  carriers.  Tlie 
analyses  showed  that  the  most  cost- 
efTective  bomt>or  force,  independent  of 
the  size  of  the  force,  has  a  mix  of  B-l's 
and  SRAM's  for  penetration  and  attack 
of  terminally  defended  targets  and  B-52's 
and  cruise  missiles  for  attack  of  un- 
defended targets. 

The  reasons  for  these  results  relate  to 
the  factors  which  determine  the  effec- 
tiveness of  the  manned  bomber: 

Takeoff  speed  and  nuclear  hardness 
were  the  major  factors  determining 
bomber  prelaunch  survivability.  The 
B-1  and  FB^lll.  by  being  faster  and 
harder  than  the  B-52  or  a  large  trans- 
port type  cruise  missile  carrier,  were 
least  sensitive  to  reaction  time  and 
threat  uncertainties. 

Radar  cross  section,  electronic  coun- 
termeasure — ECM — capability,  and  time 
In  defenses  were  the  major  factor 
determining  bombf^r  penetration  capabil- 
ity through  area  air  defenses.  The  B-1, 
because  of  Its  advantage  In  each  of  these 
factors,  and  the  cruise  missile,  because 
of  Its  low  radar  cross  section,  showed  a 
significant  advantage  over  the  B-52  and 
FB-111  in  their  capability  to  penetrate 
advanced  area  defenses. 

Weapon  capability  Ls  a  measure  of 
weapon  effectiveness.  The  analysis  In- 
dicates that  the  SRAM,  because  of  Its 
high  .speed  and  extremely  low  radar  cross 
section,  can  penetrate  even  the  most 
sophisticated  SAM  defenses.  The  cruise 
missile,  however,  because  of  Its  lower 
speed  and  relatively  higher  radar  cross 
section,  cannot.  Although  the  cruise  mLs- 
aUe  can  avoid  known  SAM  sites  en  route 
to  its  target,  it  is  not  expected  to  be  able 
to  penetrate  advanced  low  altitude 
SAM'S  located  at  the  target. 

Ten-year  system  costs  per  weapon  de- 
livered Is  a  measure  of  bomber  cost-ef- 
fectiveness. The  B-1  was  the  most  ccst- 
effective  aircraft  primarily  because  of  Its 
greater  penetration  capability  and  weap- 
on carrying  capacity.  In  spite  of  the  ad- 
ditional costs  for  procurement.  Although 
the  cruLsc  missile  has  a  low  unit  cost,  it 
would  not  be  cost-effective  to  attempt  to 
saturate  or  exhaust  advunct^i  low  alti- 
tude SAM-defended  targets  with  cruise 
missiles  or  to  attack  tlic  SAM's  with  b.d- 
listic  missiles  followed  by  a  cruise  mis- 
.slle  attack.  However,  since  an  advanced 
low  altitude  S.^M  defen.se  would  be  very 
expensive,  there  are  probably  many  tar- 
gets which  would  not  be  so  defended 
Against  undefended  targets  crul.se  mis- 
siles are  cost-effective  compared  to  B-l's 
or  B-52S  carrying  SRAM's  or  gravity 
bombs 


Tlie  critics  of  the  B-1  have  been  nu- 
meroiLs.  vociferous  and  wrong.  Some  have 
argued  against  the  cost-effectiveness  of 
the  B-1  compared  to  other  alternatives. 
For  example,  a  recent  stud>'  by  the 
Brookings  Institute,  although  acknowl- 
edging the  Importance  of  maintaining 
bombers  In  our  strategic  forces,  claims 
that  the  future  threat  to  penetrating 
bombers  will  be  more  readily  accommo- 
dated by  heavy  reliance  on  cruise  missiles 
than  with  the  current  DOD  program 
which  includes  the  B-1.  Yet.  even  today 
tiie  Soviets  are  known  to  have  mobile  low 
altitude-capable  SAM's  against  which, 
the  authors  acknowledge,  the  cruise  mis- 
siles are  Ineffective  without  prior  sup- 
pression; the  authors  further  admit  that 
suppression  carmot  be  assured  if  the 
SAM'S  are  mobile.  In  addition,  the  study 
exaggerates  the  cost  of  deploying  tlie  B-1 
by  burdening  it  with  the  cost  of  a  new 
tanker  fleet  on  the  basis  that  KC-13,')'s 
are  being  given  to  our  Reserve  Forces  In 
fact,  the  Reserve  Forces  are  not  only  be- 
ing given  the  KC-135's.  but  also  the  same 
mission  of  refueling  our  strategic  aircraft 
as  was  accomplished  previously  by  our 
Active  Forces.  The  Air  Force  has  also 
testified  that  It  see  no  need  for  a  new 
tanker  for  the  B-1.  Lastly,  the  perform- 
ance characteristics  attributed  to  cruise 
missiles  by  the  study  are  not  supported 
In  referenced  DOD  testimony  and  are 
optimistic  compared  to  engineering  esti- 
mates from  the  DOD  development  pro- 
grams. 

Some  critics  claim  that  the  B-1  casts 
too  much  and  that  the  costs  are  on  the 
rise.  Yet  the  facts  as  presented  to  the 
Congress  reaffirm  that  the  B-1  cost  has 
remained  relatively  constant  In  non- 
Inflated  dollars.  The  original  program 
cost  estimate  in  June  1970  was  $9  9  bil- 
lion versus  the  current  estimate — in  the 
same  dollars — of  $114  bUlion — a  cost 
growth  of  only  12  percent  over  a  period 
of  almost  6  years.  A  better  measure  of 
cost  control  by  the  DOD  Is  the  fact  that 
the  current  B-1  cost  estimate  Is  the  same 
as  that  made  in  December  1973  Most 
Important,  however,  Ls  the  fact  that  the 
B-1  program  cost  has  not  risen  since  the 
completion  of  the  DOD  cost-effectiveness 
analysis;  thus  It  Is  clear  the  B  1  con- 
tinues to  remain  the  most  cost-effective 
alternative  to  maintaining  our  strategic 
bomber  force  capabilities. 

Other  critics  claim  the  B-1  will  not 
perform  as  advertised.  Let  me  address 
that  issue.  The  B-1  engineering  de- 
velopment program  has  evolved  flexibly 
in  an  attempt  to  minimize  research  and 
development  expenditures  prior  to  any 
commitment  to  production  and  to  facili- 
tate an  orderly  trail.- it  ion  from  develop- 
ment to  production  once  a  production 
decision  is  made.  All  of  the  Air  Force 
reviews  of  the  B-1  proRram  have  sliown 
that,  although  some  program  adjust- 
ments were  necessary,  ihe  B-1  program 
was  sound,  and  there  were  no  major 
technical  problems  which  would  preclude 
successful  development.  Moreover,  the 
program  continues  under  clase  scrutiny 
by  both  the  Office  of  the  Secretary  of 
Defen.se  and  the  Congress. 

lA'l  US  look  at  some  of  the  program 
adjustments  that  have  been  made: 


The  three  performance  standards  that 
have  been  relaxed — low-level  mission 
range,  supersonic  mission  range,  and 
takeoff  distance — are  directly  attribut- 
able to  the  aircraft  weight  increase  and 
slightly  Kreater  fuel  consumption  of  the 
engines.  The  weight  Increase  resulted 
from  many  factors.  As  the  aircraft  design 
progres.sed  from  the  drawing  board  to 
hardware  fabrication,  the  Air  Force  Im- 
proved its  understanding  of  the  aircraft 
structural  loads,  added  fracture  me- 
chanics requirements  to  Insure  a  struc- 
turally sounder  airframe  and  refined  de- 
sign acoustic  levels.  Additionally,  the  Air 
Force  decided  to  use  off-the-shelf  offen- 
sive avionics  equipment  rather  than  to 
initiate  a  new  development  This  deci- 
sion was  a  cost  effective  means  of  pro- 
viding the  required  avionics  but  resulted 
in  a  heavier  system. 

The  reduction  In  supersonic  speed  was 
based  on  a  detailed  analy.'Jls  of  the  dif- 
ference in  capability  against  tlie  pro- 
jected threat  provided  by  a  speed  of  mach 
1.6  versus  mach  2.2.  The  Air  Force  deter- 
mined that  this  additional  capability  was 
not  worth  the  additional  cost.  The  de- 
velopment aircraft  will  demonstrate  the 
mach  2  2  capability,  and  should  threat 
circumstances  change  such  that  the 
higher  speed  Is  required,  it  can  be  added 
to  the  production  aircraft.  It  should  be 
noted  that  the  supersonic  ml-y^lon  Is  a 
secondary-  employment  mode  for  the  B-1. 

The  reduction  In  crew  escape  capabil- 
ity at  high  .'^peed  wjis  also  based  on  a  cast 
benefit  analysis.  Development  problems 
occurred  In  the  crew  capsule  and.  at  that 
time,  hlRh  technology  ejection  seats  be- 
came available  which  could  provide  ap- 
proximately the  same  escape  capability 
JUS  the  capsule.  The  cost  to  complete  de- 
velopment of  the  capsule  wtis  estimated 
to  be  high  and  tlie  ejtK'tlon  seats  pro- 
vided a  lower  operation  and  support  cost 
than  the  capsule.  Therefore,  the  decision 
was  made  to  accept  the  slight  degrada- 
tion In  capability  provided  by  the  ejec- 
tion seat'.. 

While  some  minor  changes  In  opera- 
tional employment  have  been  contem- 
plated, the  B-1  aircraft,  as  currently 
designed,  can  perform  the  same  strategic 
mission  as  tlie  B-1  envbioned  In  1970. 
With  no  changes  in  ojieratlonal  tactics, 
the  current  B-1  can  carry  the  ,':ame  pay- 
load  at  the  .same  speed  and  altitude  with 
the  .same  navigational  accuracv  as  the 
1970  B-1. 

The  Defense  Systems  Acquisition  Re- 
view Council,  consisting  of  the  most  ex- 
pert officials  In  the  Office  of  the  Secre- 
tary of  Defense  on  the  subject  of 
weapon  system  development  and  pro- 
curement, has  conducted  several  pro- 
gram reviews,  the  most  recent  having 
been  In  Februan,"  of  this  year,  to  cJosely 
monitor  the  B-1  flight  test  re.sults  and  to 
ensure  the  adequacy  of  the  preproduc- 
tlon  planning  effort.  The  results  of  those 
program  reviews  have  .shown  that,  by 
any  measure,  the  B-1  has  had  more  pre- 
production  testing  than  any  previous 
military  aircraft  To  Insure  the  struc- 
tural soundness  of  the  aircraft,  the  static 
test  program  Included  both  component 
and  assembled  airframe  tests.  Fatigue 
testing  to  two  UTetlmee  will  be  completed 
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by  contract  award  and  will  eventually 
total  four  lifetimes.  In  contrast,  the  F- 
15  had  one  lifetime  at  the  production 
point,  and  structural  fatigue  testing  of 
the  B-52  did  not  begin  until  well  after 
deliveries  to  Air  Force  operatic«ial  units. 
Wind  tunnel  testing,  under  way  for  5 
years,  has  already  exceeded  twice  that 
of  any  other  military  aircraft  by  Its  first 
flight.  Offensive  avionics,  modified  off- 
the-shelf  equipment  from  other  pro- 
grams, has  undergone  3  years  of  labora- 
tor>-  testing.  The  navigation  equipment 
has  had  nearly  a  year  of  flight  testing 
aboard  a  C-141  test  bed.  The  B-1  engines 
have  been  running  since  1971.  accumu- 
lating over  6.000  hours  of  testing,  and 
have  completed  all  design  reviews. 

Mr.  President,  a  few  words  need  to  be 
said  about  an  apparent  problem  with  a 
subassembly  section  test  failure  that  has 
recently  come  to  my  attention.  It  has 
been  learned,  in  a  letter  dated  May  5 
from  the  Department  of  the  Air  Force 
to  Senator  John  Stennis.  chairman  of 
the  Senate  Armed  Services  Committee. 
that  a  crack  had  developed  in  the  aft 
fuselage  subassembly  .section  during  a 
fatigue  test  conducted  separately  from 
the  two  aircraft  already  in  the  flight  test 
program.  It  appears  that  the  crack  de- 
veloped as  a  result  of  a  defective  weld 
accomplished  during  the  manufacturing 
process. 

The  letter  pKJints  out.  also,  that  an- 
other simUar  subassembly'  section  had 
endured  the  same  fatigue  test  without 
any  failures  or  defects.  Steps  have  now 
apparently  been  taken  to  insure  that 
adequate  quality  control  measures  are 
extant  in  the  vendor's  manufacturing 
facilities. 

It  is  readily  apparent.  Mr.  President, 
that  the  Air  Force  is  continuing  close 
control  over  this  valuable  program. 

The  first  year  of  flight  testing  with  one 
aircraft  is  complete  and  significant  ac- 
complishments have  been  made.  In  the 
remaining  months  ahead  the  first  air- 
craft will  be  u.sed  to  collect  additional 
performance  data  and  to  further  expand 
the  low  level  high  speed  envelope.  With 
installation  of  the  variable  engine  inlets 
it  will  be  po.ssible  to  demonstrate  Mach 
2.2.  The  test  aircraft  did.  in  fact,  exceed 
Mach  2  during  a  flight  on  April  29  of  this 
year.  The  .second  aircraft,  which  first  flew 
in  April  of  this  year,  will  be  used  to  dem- 
onstrate the  offensive  avionics  system. 
It  wUl  also  premit  the  demonstration  of 
mission  profile  flights  employing  opera- 
tional crew  members.  The  third  aircraft, 
scheduled  for  first  flight  In  June,  will  be 
used  to  acquire  flipht  air  loads  data  to 
furtlier  verify  the  structural  integrity  of 
the  aircraft.  All  indications  are  that  the 
aircraft's  operational  effectiveness,  suit- 
ability and  supportiibiiity  will  be  verified. 
In  fact,  the  DOD  has  submitted  a  letter 
to  the  Congre.ss  dated  March  9.  1976.  sup- 
porting tills  conclusion  and  stating  that, 
a.ssuming  Congress  appropriates  the 
funds,  and.  barring  any  unforeseen  set- 
backs in  the  current  flight  test  program, 
the  DOD  fully  Intends  to  begin  produc- 
tion of  the  B-1  this  year. 

As  stated  by  the  Secretary  of  Defense 
in  his  Defense  Report,  the  best  alterna- 
tive for  strengthening  and  modernizing 


the  bomber  force  of  our  strategic  Triad  Is 
the  continued  development  and  procure- 
ment of  the  B-1.  In  view  of  the  DOD's 
statements  supporting  the  B-l's  read- 
iness for  production,  which  are  based 
upon  demonstrated  performance  from 
test  results  and  upon  cost  stability,  I 
strongly  believe  we  should  now  appropri- 
ate the  requested  funds  for  the  start  of 
B-1  production. 

In  summar>',  Mr.  President,  I  believe 
that  it  Is  important,  indeed  Incumbent, 
for  the  Congress  to  support  the  B-1 
bomber  program.  This  action  would 
signal  clearly  to  the  U.S.SJI.  the  United 
P'^ates'  resolve  about  remaining  No.  1  in 
military  preparedness,  and  would  en- 
dorse the  Triad  concept  for  our  strategic 
nuclear  forces. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  there  be  printed  at  this  point 
in  the  Record  a  letter  from  Maj.  Gen 
Ralph  J.  Maglione.  U.S.  Air  Force 
to  the  chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services  (Mr.  Stennis),  dated 
May  8,  1976. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

DCPABTMZNT    OF    TBK    AlX    FOKCX, 

WashiTigton,  D.C.,  May  5. 1976. 
Hon.  John  C.  Stennis. 

Chairman,  Committee  on  Armed  Services, 
U.S.  Senate 

Dear  Mb.  Chairman:  I  would  like  to  pro- 
vide you  with  preliminary  Information  con- 
cerning the  discovery  on  April  30,  1976  ot  a 
crack  In  the  aft  fuselage  fatigue  test  subas- 
sembly section  for  the  B-1  test  program.  This 
test  section  Is  one  of  five  different  full-scale 
subassemblies  t)elng  tested  separately  from 
the  aircraft  Itself.  It  Includes  the  vertical 
and  horizontal  tall  components  and  the  sec- 
tion of  the  fuselage  aft  of  the  wing  on  which 
they  are  mounted.  The  purpose  of  the  test- 
ing Is  to  simulate  the  rejjeated  loads  esti- 
mated to  be  experienced  during  operational 
u.se. 

The  crack  Is  located  along  a  weldment 
area  on  a  vertical  plate  approximately  4"  be- 
low the  right  hand  horizontal  tall,  and  is 
approximately  5"  long.  Dye  penetrant  In- 
sjjections  have  revealed  that  there  are  no 
other  cracks  and  It  appears  that  the  fatigue 
failure  was  due  to  a  defective  weld.  This 
weld  was  evidently  done  sometime  during 
the  manufacturing  process  to  repair  a  flaw 
or  crack  in  the  metal.  A  similar  test  article 
ha.s  previously  completed  nearly  five  fatigue 
lives.  No  evidence  of  stress  or  cracking  can 
be  found  In  the  •'mirror  Image"  part  on  the 
left  side.  We  therefore  tend  to  conclude  that 
the  difficulty  lies  In  the  acceptance  of  mate- 
rials from  the  vendor.  Investigations  Into 
the  vendor's  quality  control  procedures  ar« 
underway.  Because  of  the  particular  steel 
used,  the  area  In  question  can  be  readily 
ground  out,  welded,  and  testing  resumed 
with  no  impskct  on  the  test  schedule. 

I  will  keep  you  Informed  If  any  Important 
changes  from  the  preUmlnary  findings  occur. 
We  wUl  also  be  pleased  to  provide  additional 
technical  detail  as  you  desire. 
Sincerely. 

Ralph  J.  Maclionz, 
Major  General,  USAF.  Director,  Legis- 
lative Liaison. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Senator  from  Montana  is  rec- 
ognized for  not  to  exceed  10  minutes. 

Mr.    MANSFIELD.    Mr.    President,    I 


jield  my  time  to  the  Senator  from  New 
York  (Mr.  Javits)  . 

The  ACTTNO  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Senator  from  New  York  (Mr. 
jAviTs)  is  recognized  for  not  to  exceed 
10  minutes. 

Mr.  jA"VrrS.  The  Senator  from  Mon- 
tana Is  extremely  generous.  I  am  very 
grateful  to  him. 


KISSINGER  PLAN  LIFTS  U£. 
PRESTIGE  ABROAD 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  have  in 
mind  making  a  few  remarks  on  the  ac- 
tivities of  Nairobi,  which  have  come  up 
for  considerable  discussion  here  in  the 
Senate. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  just  returned 
from  the  United  Nations  Conference  on 
Trade  and  Development^UNCTAD  IV— 
in  Nairobi.  Kenya,  where  I  served  with 
Senator  Ribicoff  as  one  of  the  Commit- 
tee of  Congressional  Advisers  to  the 
U.S.  delegation.  The  conference,  which 
lasts  through  the  month  of  May,  is  the 
major  event  in  the  continuing  discus- 
sions on  the  world  economy  betwe«i  the 
developed  and  developing  countries. 
These  discussions  were  given  great  im- 
petus by  the  detailed  and  irmovative 
proposals  put  forward  last  fall  in  the 
Seventh  Special  Session  of  the  United 
Nations  by  Secretary  Kissinger  under  the 
direction  of  President  Ford. 

Since  then  the  United  States  has  en- 
gaged in  negotiations  on  international 
economic  issues  in  the  Paris  Conference 
on  International  Economic  Coopera- 
tion— CIEC — With  a  selected  group  of 
developed  and  developing  countries.  The 
UNCTAD  conference  in  Nairobi  con- 
tinues the  dialog  begun  at  the  Seventh 
Special  Session  and  continued  at  the 
Conference  on  InterniiLional  Economic 
Cooperation. 

Secretar>-  Kissinger,  again  at  the  di- 
rection of  the  President,  in  his  African 
visits  and  his  presence  at  Nairobi  for 
UNCTAD  has  lifted  enormously  the  pres- 
tige of  the  United  States. 

His  historic  declaration  at  Lusaka  for 
democratic  institutions,  majority  rule, 
economic  development  and  individual 
rights  in  Africa  south  of  the  Sahara  give 
the  United  States  an  opportunity  for  a 
valid  African  policy  which  It  has  not 
had  in  modem  times,  and  illimilnates 
the  morality  and  integrity  of  our  people 
in  an  unparalleled  and  highly  creditable 
way.  This  is  what  the  oppressed  of  the 
word  have  been  expecting  of  the  United 
States  for  decades. 

Secretary  Kissinger's  economic  pro- 
posals at  UNCTAD  IV  have  been  well  re- 
ceived by  developed  and  developing 
countries. 

To  subject  him  to  political  attack  in 
the  United  States  is  to  retrograde  In 
terms  of  our  critical  relations  with  Third 
and  Fourh  World  nations  and  their  peo- 
ples. They  are  constantly  demanding 
enormous  reforms  and  if  denied  them, 
those  that  are  able  will  go  the  way  of 
the  OPEC  oil  price  cartel  as  to  other 
commodities  essential  to  the  developed 
world,  and  with  further  grave  damage 
to  world  stability.  The  others  can  make 
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life  more  dangerous  and  unhappy  for 
all  of  us.  We  are  an  Island  of  well  be- 
ing In  a  sea  of  poverty  on  three  conti- 
nents and  we  cannot  be  heedless  of  the 
suffering  or  we  will  sutler  for  it. 

Once  again,  tlie  Secretary  of  State, 
with  the  backuig  of  President  Ford,  has 
made  a  brilliant  contribution  to  the  so- 
lution of  our  global  economic  problems 
with  his  speech  at  tlie  UNCTAD  confer- 
ence The  attention  which  has  been  paid 
to  UNCTAD  IV  by  the  United  States 
and  the  economic  Issues  bemg  dLscussed 
there  has  emphasized  their  Importance 
to  the  United  States,  but  more  impor- 
tantly, has  emphasized  the  critical  role 
of  the  United  States  In  these  delibera- 
tions. 

It  is  quite  accurate  to  say  that  a  satis- 
factory outcome  to  the  conference  rests 
largely  on  the  positive  tone  and  detailed 
substantive  proposals  made  by  Secretary 
Kissinger.  The  United  States  economic 
strength  and  political  vitality  are  essen- 
tial for  the  task  of  building  new  Institu- 
tions and  reforming  existing  trade  and 
economic  mechanisms  in  order  to  pro- 
mote world  economic  progress,  which  is. 
In  turn,  the  key  to  political  stability  sad- 
ly lacking  for  most  of  the  well  over  100 
developing  nations  of  the  world. 

Out  of  the  proposals  put  forward  by 
the  developing  nations  and  the  delega- 
tion of  the  United  States  I  am  confident 
that  we  can  find  a  practical  end  endur- 
ing common  program  to  deal  with  our 
mutual  economic  concerns. 

Naturally,  we  are  concerned  primarily 
In  attending  the  Nairobi  meeting  to  ben- 
efit the  developing  countries.  But  the 
United  States  and  the  other  Industrial 
nations  will  also  gain  though  the  more 
stable  and  secure  supply  of  raw  mate- 
rials, a  larger  choice  of  manufactured 
imports  for  the  benefit  of  American  con- 
sumers, an  enlarged  world  market  for 
our  export  products  and.  most  impor- 
tantly, through  the  Interest  in  political 
and  economic  stability  of  the  almost  3 
billion  people  in  the  developing  world. 

The  conference  at  Nairobi  is  truly  his- 
toric and  so  are  the  proposals  put  for- 
ward on  behalf  of  the  United  States.  The 
Secretary's  work  was  the  center  of  at- 
tention at  Nairobi  and  quite  genuinely 
so.  For  the  U.S.  delegation  put  forward 
the  only  proposals  which  have  a  substan- 
tial chance  of  approval  and  implemen- 
tation; and.  ours  Is  the  only  nation  which 
can  stimulate  action  on  adequate  com- 
modity supplies,  technology  transfers, 
investment  flows  and  debt  rescheduling. 

Also — and  this  is  not  an  inconsiderable 
point — the  program  put  forward  by  Sec- 
retary Kissinger  is  extremely  prudent  in 
respect  of  expenditure.  Only  one  really 
new  commitment  is  sought  and  that  is 
for  the  International  Resources  Bank  for 
$200  million  of  capital  on  a  l-to-4  basis 
with  the  rest  of  the  world. 

The  U.S.  Nairobi  proposals  feature 
ideas,  reciprocity,  self-help  and  mutual 
cooperation,  far  more  tlian  money. 

It  is  clear  that  we  in  the  developed 
world  cannot  exist  safely  and  prosperous- 
ly in  a  teeming  world  of  poverty,  where 
the  increasing  political  consciousness 
among  the  world's  poor  raises  the  level 


of  political  terkiion  and  opens  the  way  for 
explosive  confrontations  on  economic 
and  social  Issues 

It  is  urgent  that  we  take  a  global  view 
of  the  world's  economic  problems,  be- 
cause it  Ls  moi-ally  right  and  vital  to  us 
because  it  Ls  our  only  ultimate  security  in 
a  turbulent  world. 

Mr.  President.  I  commend  to  my  col- 
leagues the  brilliant  speech  by  Secretary 
Kissinger  for  the  U.S.  delegation  in 
Nairobi  and  urge  them  to  study  the  spe- 
cific U.S.  proposals,  especially  the  in- 
novative proposals  put  forward  for  an 
International  Resources  Bank  and  other 
measures  to  stabilize  prices  and  supplies 
of  commodities,  and.  to  facilitate  the 
transfer  of  technology. 

I  point  out  to  my  colleagues,  that  In 
the  present  state  of  the  supply  of  raw 
materials  in  the  world  any  ganging  up  by 
the  developing  nations  of  the  world  could 
grind  our  Industrial  operations  to  a  halt 
in  most  of  the  Industrialized  world  and 
could  very  materially  cripple  in  the 
United  States. 

Finally.  I  wish  to  congratulate  the 
President  on  the  policy  decisions  which 
enabled  the  U.S.  delegation  to  take  the 
positions  which  It  did  at  Nairobi. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  Secretary's  speech  and  a 
background  statement  on  it  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Address  by  Secretart  or  State  Henry  A. 
Kissinger 

Mr.  President,  Mr.  Secretary  General,  dis- 
tinguished delegates,  ladles  and  gentlemen 

We  are  assembled  here  to  carry  foruard 
one  of  the  most  Important  enterprises  In 
history — the  endeavor  of  Independent  na- 
tions to  advance  global  economic  develop- 
ment and  so  to  better  the  quality  of  human 
life  on  earth.  Our  goal  Is  nothing  less  than 
to  shape  an  enduring  structure  of  Interna- 
tional collaboration  that  offers  peace  and 
prosperity,  equal  opportunity  and  dignity  to 
all  i>eoples. 

Man  has  always  yearned  for  peace  and  a 
Just  International  order.  In  our  time  these 
twin  goals  have  become  a  realistic  possibil- 
ity. Their  attainment  will  require  us  to  meet 
challenges  whose  scale  eludes  the  grasp  of 
Individual  nations,  whose  complexity  moclcs 
the  slogans  and  solutions  of  the  past,  and 
whose  pace  outstrips  the  measured  processes 
of  traditional  diplomacy. 

There  Is  before  us  all  the  Imperative  of 
world  stability,  the  task  of  resolving  con- 
flicts, reducing  tensions,  and  resisting  the 
encroachment  of  new  imperialisms,  new  op- 
pressions and  new  dangers.  For  this  under- 
takmg  the  United  States,  together  with  other 
nations,  has  assumed  a  heavy  responsibility 

Beyond  It  lie  our  positive  aspirations.  The 
American  people  are  a  humane  people.  We 
know  that  stability  is  not  enough:  peace 
must  extend  mankind's  reach  for  a  better 
life  In  the  Declaration  of  Independence  of 
the  United  States,  the  seminal  document  of 
our  national  existence,  we  have  written  that 
"all  men  are  created  equal"  and  entitled  to 
"life,  liberty,  and  the  pursuit  of  happiness." 
This  pursuit  has  brought  me  to  Nairobi — to 
advance  on  behalf  of  President  Ford  and  the 
U.S.  Government  the  great  cause  we  all  hold 
In  common 

In  the  long  swe^'p  of  history,  the  future  of 
peace  and  progress  may  be  most  decisively 
determined  by  our  response  to  the  necessities 


Inipoeed  by  our  economic  Interdependence 
This  Is  the  challenge  which  we  have  ai^em- 
bied  here  to  address  the  urgent  need  for 
cooperative  solutions  to  the  new  global  prob- 
lems of  the  world  economy.  These  issue?; 
dominate  the  agenda  of  the  evolving  rela- 
tionship between  North  and  South,  the  In- 
dustrial and  the  developing  countries. 

Tliey  are  Issues  of  economics — of  an  effec- 
tive system  of  trade,  monetary  relations  and 
development  asBlstance,  and  of  ensuring  that 
the  prosperity  of  sonie  nations  does  not  come 
at  the  expense  of  others. 

They  art-  Issues  of  pKilltlcs — of  how  na- 
tions deal  with  each  other  and  of  how  we 
can  construct  an  International  order  that 
promotes  peace. 

They  are  Issues  of  morality— the  recogni- 
tion that  economic  might  does  not  make 
right; 

And  they  are  Issues  of  Justice — the  aware- 
ness that  the  well-being  of  our  peoples  de- 
pends upon  an  international  system  fair  and 
open  to  all. 

The  modern  age  and  our  common  morality 
In.slstently  demand  respect  for  human  dip- 
rUty  and  the  fulfillment  of  the  human  per- 
sonality. But  a  world  In  which  poverty  and 
mLsery  continue  to  afflict  countless  millions 
would  mock  these  lmp>eratlves.  The  dally  pre- 
occupation of  men  and  women  would  be  the 
harsh  necessities  of  survival;  the  energies  of 
nations  would  be  consumed  in  hatred  iind 
rivalry.  We  must  build  Instead  a  world  of 
cooperation  and  widening  h^iman  opportu- 
nity reflecting  the  fundamental  interdepend- 
ence of  our  destinies 

Today,  the  accelerating  forces  of  moderni- 
zation— technological,  econormc,  social  and 
poUtlcal — llnX  the  peoples  of  the  world  as 
never  before.  Tliey  can  Intensify  conflict  or 
they  can  provide  u.«;  with  unprecedented  pos- 
sibilities to  advance  our  common  alms.  All 
nations  are  part  of  a  global  economic  system. 
If  that  system  is  to  flourish  It  must  rest  on 
the  firm  foundation  of  security,  fairness  and 
opportunity  to  all  who  wish  to  participate — 
rich  and  jxDor.  north  and  south,  consumer 
and  producer.  It  must  embrace  the  Interests 
of  all  if  it  is  to  be  supported  by  all.  President 
Ford  ha.s  sent  me  here  committed  to  bring 
about  a  constructive  and  cooperative  rela- 
tionship between  the  developed  and  the  de- 
veloping countries  over  the  remainder  of  this 
century. 

This  ministerial  meeting  of  UNCTAD  Is  the 
first  of  Its  kind  to  be  held  in  Africa.  This  Is 
altogether  fitting,  for  Africa's  Importance  In 
world  affairs  Is  growing.  And  African  coun- 
tries have  an  especially  high  stake  In  a  suc- 
cessful Conference  leading  to  concrete  prog- 
ress. No  continent  has  been  more  vulnerable 
to  worldwide  economic  InstaMlltles.  No  con- 
tinent suffers  so  cruelly  when  crop)s  fall  for 
lack  of  rain.  No  continent  endures  a  heavier 
burden  when  commodity  prlce.s  fluctuate  vio- 
lently. And,  no  continent  has  more  to  gain 
from  the  organized  coop>eratlon  of  all  nations 
to  promote  economic  and  social  progress  and 
to  ensure  a  greater  role  for  the  developing 
nations  in  the  world's  economic  deliberations 
This  is  a  continent  of  proud  traditions 
and  new  nations,  of  rising  aspirations  and 
of  determination  In  the  face  of  monumental 
challenge.  Here  it  can — indeed  It  must — be 
demonstrated  that  men  of  all  races  and  colors 
can  live  and  prosper  together  In  peace  with 
equal  rights  and  mutual  respect. 

During  the  past  two  weeks  I  have  been 
privileged  to  be  a  guest  In  Africa  and  to  en- 
Joy  the  extraordinary  hospitality  of  its  peo- 
ple and  leaders  I  have  greatly  benefited  from 
my  diBcu.s.slons  with  African  statesmen  and 
I  have  learned  much  about  the  concerns  and 
hopes  of  the  peoples  of  Africa.  The  nations 
of  this  continent  can  be  confident  that  the 
United  States  Is  prepared  to  cooperate  with 
them  In  their  great  struggles  for  Justice,  eco- 
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nomlc  progress,  and  freedom  from  external 
intervention. 

Today  we  are  all  esjjeclally  Indebted  to  the 
Republic  of  Kenya,  and  Its  world  renowned 
leader.  President  Kenyatta,  for  making  this 
beautiful  city  available  as  the  site  of  this 
Conference.  'The  United  States  delegation  has 
come  to  Nairobi  to  achieve,  with  representa- 
tives of  other  nations,  a  niajor  step  forward 
in  International  cooperation 

We  begin  this  Conference  at  a  moment  of 
opportunity.  The  world  economy  is  recover- 
ing from  a  deep  recession,  my  own  country 
perhaps  most  rapidly.  Increasing  American 
demand  for  products  of  other  countries  will 
make  a  major  contribution  to  recovery 
around  the  world  Many  obstacles  to  sus- 
tained economic  growth  remain;  but  there 
are  convincing  signs  that  we  have  surmount- 
ed the  worst  part  of  the  economic  crisis  and 
that  before  us.  if  we  act  with  wisdom  and 
energry.  Is  the  opportunity  for  a  new  and 
prolonged  period  of  prosperity. 

This,  therefore,  may  be  a  decisive  moment 
which  offers  us  a  brief,  but  special  oppor- 
tunity, to  relnvlgorate  and  Improve  the 
world's  International  economic  system.  Now 
Is  the  time  to  free  the  world  from  disruptive 
cycles  of  boom  and  bust,  and  to  enhance 
the  opportunities  of  the  developing  countries. 

The  United  States,  better  than  almost  any 
other  nation,  could  survive  a  period  of  eco- 
nomic warfare.  We  can  resist  confrontation 
and  rhetorical  attacks  If  other  nations  choose 
that  path.  And  we  can  Ignore  unrealistic  pro- 
posals and  preemptory  demands  But  the 
historic  opportunity  which  is  at  hand  would 
slip  away.  It  Is  up  to  us.  the  spokesmen  of 
nations  meeting  in  this  world  forum,  to  reach 
beyond  the  doubts  and  temptations  of  the 
moment  toward  the  permanent  international 
mterests  of  us  all.  In  so  doing,  we  can  take 
courage  from  the  knowledge  that  the  means 
exist  to  achieve  a  brighter  future  It  lies 
wlthm  our  power  to  shape  a  world  where  all 
men  can  live  In  dignity  and  a.splre  to 
progress. 

Let  us.  therefore,  hold  before  us  as  the 
goal  of  this  Conference,  and  uf  the  dialogue 
between  developed  and  developing  nations. 
the  motto  of  the  Republic  of  Kenya:  "Ha- 
rambee — work  together  for  the  good  of  all." 

Let  VIS  begin  by  building  on  the  positive 
accomplishments  of  the  Seventh  Special  Ses- 
sion of  the  United  Nations  General  A.ssembly 
last  September.  At  that  meeting  the  indus- 
trial and  developing  nations  in  an  encourag- 
ing demonstration  of  consensus,  put  aside 
Ideological  confrontation,  declared  their  com- 
mon pvirpose  of  moving  forward  cooperative- 
ly, and  adopted  an  apreed  aeenda  for  action. 

On  behalf  of  President  Ford.  I  call  upon 
this  Conference  to  accelerate  the  effort  and 
continue  the  cooperative  spirit  which  began 
then.  I  will  Introduce  new  proposals  on  all 
the  priority  concerns  of  this  Conference,  to 
reflect  what  we  have  heard  of  your  Ideas 
and  your  aspirations  In  the  Manila  Declara- 
tion and  In  other  fonmis.  Including  the 
Conference  for  International  Economic  Co- 
operation In  Paris. 

These  proposals  represent  the  contribu- 
tions of  all  relevant  aeencles  of  the  United 
States  Government  under  the  direction  of 
the  President.  I  have  worked  especially 
closely  with  my  colleague.  Trea-sury  Secretary 
Simon.  In  shaping  the  program  we  are 
presenting. 

The  strong  bipartisan  support  which  our 
approach  enjoys  results  from  weeks  of  close 
consultation  between  the  Executive  and  both 
Houses  of  our  Congress  It  is  demon.strated 
by  the  presence  here  of  two  distinguished 
Senators  and  Members  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives will  follow  as  your  work  pro- 
ceeds. 

The  United  States  pledges  its  dedication 
and  willingness  to  cooperate  over  the  dec- 
ades ahead.  We  do  so  with   an  open  mind. 


We  want  to  hear  your  Ideas  and  proposals. 
We  are  here  to  exchange  views  and  to  forge 
a  fresh  consensus. 

THE   STATE   OF   OUR   EFFORTS 

Let  me  first  review  what  our  nations  to- 
gether achieved  since  last  September : 

We  agreed  at  the  Seventh  Special  Session 
to  take  measures  to  help  ensure  basic  eco- 
nomic security  against  cycles  that  devastate 
export  earnings  and  undermine  development. 
In  January,  the  International  Monetary 
Fund  expanded  its  Compensatory  Financing 
Facility  as  we  had  projxjsed.  to  make  avail- 
able several  billion  dollars  to  stabilize  ex- 
port earnings. 

In  September,  we  pledged  to  accelerate 
economic  growth  by  Improving  developing 
countries'  access  to  capital  and  new  technol- 
ogy To  these  ends,  the  United  States,  other 
industrial  countries  and  several  oil  produc- 
ing countries  have  begun  to  marshal  In- 
creased capital,  technological  and  human  re- 
sources to  promote  development  We  are  now 
negotiating  to  Increase  World  Bank  capital 
by  $8  billion;  we  will  contribute  our  fair 
share  to  a  $6  billion  increa.se  in  the  resources 
of  the  Inter-Amerlcan  Development  Bank; 
we  will  contribute  to  an  expansion  of  the 
African  Development  Fund;  we  are  actively 
participating  In  discussions  on  replenishment 
of  the  Asian  Development  Fund  and  Bank. 

At  the  Special  Session,  the  world  commu- 
nity dedicated  itself  to  Improving  trade  and 
Investment  in  key  commodities  Interna- 
tional solutions  have  already  been  achieved 
on  several  key  commodity  Lssues.  Including 
the  succes-sful  negotiation  of  coffee  and  tin 
agreements  Progress  is  also  being  made  In 
expanding  the  world's  supply  of  its  most 
vital  commodity — food. 

And  finally,  at  the  Special  Session,  the 
world  community  made  a  commitment  to 
meet  the  special  needs  of  the  poorest  coun- 
tries, which  have  suffered  the  most  from 
recent  economic  dislocations  We  have  made 
significant  progress  by  providing  financial 
and  technical  a.sslstance  to  Increase  food  pro- 
duction and  by  Introducing  new  mea.sures 
to  help  relieve  crushing  balance  of  payments 
problems  of  the  poorest  nations. 

These  achievements  are  only  the  beginning 
of  a  process  We  are — this  year— In  the  midst 
of  what  may  well  be  the  most  extensive  se- 
ries of  International  negotiations  on  trade, 
finance,  commodities  and  development  In 
history — Involving  more  nations,  addressing 
more  Lssues.  and  affecting  more  people  than 
ever  before.  This  Conference  has  a  major 
role  to  play.  In  particular  we  can  advance 
our  work  In  four  key  areas : 

First,  we  must  make  renewed  efforts  on 
commodity  issues.  Including  the  problems  of 
resource  Investment  and  trade.  Commodi- 
ties—-energy,  food,  and  other  primary  prod- 
ucts— are  the  building  blocks  of  growth  and 
prosperity.  For  many  countries  development 
of  resources  is  the  key  to  Industrialization, 
employment,  decent  incomes  and  healthy 
diets  All  nations  need  adequate  supplies  of 
primary  products  and  fair  compensation  for 
their  production.  Solving  the  complex  of 
these  Issues  is  a  critical  test  of  our  ability 
to  work  together  sy.ctematlcally  to  expand 
the  world's  wealth  for  the  benefit  of  all 

Second,  we  must  design  a  far-reaching 
long-term  program  to  accelerate  technology 
transfer.  The  quantity  of  capital  Investment 
by  Itself  does  not  assure  sustained  develop- 
ment. There  must  be  as  well  continuous  Im- 
provements In  productivity  that  only  new 
technology  and  trained  local  manpower  can 
bring.  Comprehensive  efforts  arc  crucial:  the 
subject  deserves  high  priority  and  compre- 
hensive efforts  will  be  required 

Tlalrd,  we  must  deal  with  serious  balance 
of  payments  and  debt  problems  which  face 
a  number  of  developing  countries.  Rising  Im- 
port costs  caused  In  large  part  by  higher  oU 
prices,  and  reduced  export  earnings  due  to 


recession  In  indvistrlallzed  countries,  have 
created  unprecedented  International  pay- 
ments problems.  An  Improved  world  econ- 
omy will  automatically  ease  the  problem  for 
many  countries  Nevertheless,  we  must  con- 
tinue to  seek  means  of  assistance  for  the 
particular  problems  of  certain  developing 
countries. 

Fourth,  we  must  continue  to  resp>ond  to 
the  special  and  urgent  needs  of  the  poorest 
countries.  Helping  these  nations  will  demon- 
strate not  only  the  capacity  of  the  Interna- 
tional economy  to  serve  all  countries  equita- 
bly: It  will  also  refiect  our  collective  sense 
of  respHDnslblUty. 

Let  me  now  suggest  spteclfic  new  ap- 
proaches for  dealing  with  each  of  these  four 
problems, 

A     COMPREHENSIVE     APPROACH     TO     COMMODmiS 

Commodity  exports  are  critical  for  develop- 
ment. The  non-oil  developing  countries  rely 
on  primary  products  for  nearly  two-thirds  of 
their  export  earnings  Yet  production  and  ex- 
port of  these  resources  are  vulnerable  to  the 
whims  of  weather,  the  swings  of  worldviide 
demand  and  new  technology-  Cycles  of 
scarcity  and  glut,  underinvestment  and  over- 
capacity, disrupt  economic  conditions  in  both 
the  developing  and  the  Industrial   world 

It  has  become  clear  in  recent  years  that  a 
piecemeal  approach  to  these  Issues  will  not 
suffice.  The  UNCTAD  secretariat  has  made  an 
Important  contribution  to  meeting  these 
problems  In  its  Integrated  Commodity  Pro- 
gram. While  the  United  States  cannot  accept 
all  of  its  elements,  there  are  many  parts 
which  we  are  prepared  to  consider. 

At  this  C-onference,  the  United  States  pro- 
poses its  own  comprehensive  approach  to 
commodity  issues.  It  reflect'=  many  of  the 
objectives  contained  In  the  Integrated  Pro- 
gram and  our  desire  for  constructive  action 
on  all  aspects  of  the  challenge.  It  contains 
the  following  elements; 

Ensuring  sufficient  financing  for  resource 
development  and  for  equitable  sharing  In 
their  benefits  by  the  host  nation; 

Improving  the  conditions  of  trade  and  In- 
moderating  excessive  price  fluctuations; 

Stabilizing  the  overall  export  earnings  of 
developing  countries:  and 

Improving  access  to  markets  for  processed 
products  of  developing  countries  while  as- 
suring consumers  reliability  of  supply. 

Let  me  discuss  each  of  these  elements  In 
turn. 

Adequate  investment — Mast  of  the  world  s 
raw  material  production  In  fact  takes  place 
m  the  Industrial  countries  But  If  develop- 
ment Is  to  take  hold  a  special  effort  must  be 
made  to  expand  the  production  and  exports 
of  primary  products  of  developing  countries 
Such  a  program  must  overcome  the  following 
problems : 

rirst.  we  must  deal  realistically  with  the 
political  and  economic  problems  which  are 
diverting  Investments  from  developing  to 
developed  countries.  Per  paradoxically,  re- 
source development  Is  often  discouraged  oy 
the  very  countries  which  are  most  In  need  of 
It.  Nationalization  and  forced  change  ;n  the 
terms  of  concessions  in  some  developing 
cotintries  have  clouded  the  general  climate 
for  resoi:rc?e  investment  In  the  developing 
world.  Social  and  political  uncertainties  have 
further  complicated  Investment  prosp>ects. 
As  a  result  commercially  viable  projects  have 
been  postp>oned,  cancelled  or  relocated;  capi- 
tal, management  and  technology  have  been 
diverted  to  production  of  higher-cost  raw 
materials  in  the  Industrialized  world. 

Second,  in  the  next  decade  alone  the  total 
requirements  for  global  Investment  In  re- 
sources win  be  massive.  Individual  projects 
will  require  unprecedented  sums  of  capital 
and  complex  financial  arrangements  The 
time  required  between  the  beginning  of  a 
project  and  Its  completion  Is  Increasing  All 
these  factors  compound  the  political  uncer- 
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talQtles  and  further  Inhibit  rational  Inveat- 

ment. 

Third,  there  Is  no  one  Institution  that  can 
woric  coniprehenHlvely  to  facilitate  resource 
development,  particularly  In  energy  and 
minerals,  or  to  promote  equitable  sharing 
of  its  beneflt.s. 

If  present  trends  continue,  serious  ml8- 
allocatlons  c>f  capital,  management  and  tech- 
nology are  Inevitable.  The  costs  of  raw  ma- 
terial and  agricultural  production  -vUl 
escalatp  Many  potential  producers  will  be 
unable  to  attract  adequate  capital  All  coun- 
tries will  pay  the  price  !n  accelerated  In- 
flation and  retiirded  i^rowth — with  the  poor- 
est countries  suffering  the  most. 

To  overcome  these  problems  the  United 
States  propo.ses  the  estabiLshnie:  t  of  an  In- 
ternational Resources  Bank  (IRB).  This  new 
Institution  would  promote  more  rational, 
systematic  and  equitable  development  of 
resources  In  developing  nations.  It  would 
facilitate  technological  development  and 
management  training  In  the  developing 
countries  It  would  help  ensure  supplies  of 
raw  materials  to  sustain  the  expansion  of 
the  global  economy,  and  help  moderate 
commodity  price  fluctuations. 

The  International  Resources  Bank  would 
mobilize  capital  for  sound  resources  develop- 
ment projects  by  assisting  Individual  re- 
sources projects  to  secure  direct  flnanclng 
and  issuing  bonds  which  could  be  secured 
by  a  8p>eclflc  commodity.  Alternatively,  these 
bonds  could  be  retired  through  delivery  of 
a  3f>e<'lflc  commodity.  "Commodity  bonds"  of 
thLs  type  could  greatly  Improve  conditions 
of  supply  and  market  access,  and  help  de- 
veloping countries  to  stabilize  export  earn- 
ings 

To  enhance  confidence  for  both  host  gov- 
ernments and  Investors  the  International 
Resources  Bank  would  begin  operations  with 
a  capital  fund  of  $1  billion.  It  wojld  partici- 
pate with  foreign  Investors  and  the  host 
government  In  project  agreements  spyeclfylng 
the  conditions  of  the  Investment  on  a  basis 
acceptable  to  all  parties.  Such  an  agreement 
could  Include  a  formula  for  production  shar- 
ing and  arrangements  by  Investors  to  help 
develop  the  managerial,  technological  and 
marketing  capabilities  of  the  host  country. 
The  Bank  would  support  guarantees  of  both 
investor  and  host  nation  performance  In 
accordance  with  conditions  established  In 
the  project  agreement. 

To  ensure  effective  coordination  with  other 
public  Institutions  the  International  Re- 
sources Bank  could  be  associated  with  the 
World  Bank  Group,  in  a  form  to  be  worked 
out  by  the  participating  countries.  It  could 
operate  In  cIoe?  collaboration  with — and 
render  even  more  effective — other  Institu- 
tions such  as  the  World  Bank  and  its  aasocl- 
ato  the  International  Finance  Corporation, 
and  the  Inter- American  Development  Bank 
as  well  as  the  United  Nations  Revolvi  ng  Fund 
for  Mineral  Exploration. 

The  IRB  proposal  offers  many  advintages 
and  new  concepts: 

Its  facilitating  role  as  third  party  with  the 
host  country  and  the  foreign  Investor  will 
encoura»;e  conditions  for  proj-ct  development 
consistent  with  Internationally  accepted 
standards  of  equity. 

The  IRB  mechanism  provides  multilateral 
guarantees  of  the  performance  of  both  the 
host  nation  and  the  foreign  Investor  In  ac- 
cordance with  the  project  agreement — there- 
by reducing  the  non -commercial  risks.  This 
cannot  fall  to  promote  greater  flows  of  Invest- 
ment capital  for  resource  projects  on  reason- 
able terms. 

The  proposal  contemplates  production 
sharing  arrankjements  under  which  the  for- 
eign Investor  is  assured  of  an  established 
percentage  of  total  production  with  disposi- 
tion of  the  balance  to  be  controlled  by  the 
host  nation.  ThLs  allows  the  host  nation  to 


share  In  production  from  the  outset,  provid- 
ing It  with  the  ba.sls  for  further  processing 
of  the  raw  material  should  this  prove  to  be 
economically  feasible. 

Commodity  bonds  would  be  a  fruitful  new 
International  Instrument  for  forward  pur- 
chase of  commodities  They  could  contribute 
to  earnings  stabilization.  They  would  also 
provide  added  assurance  of  market  access  for 
the  host  country  and  supply  access  for  the 
consumer. 

Finally,  through  the  IRB  modern  technol- 
ogy would  flow  into  developing  nations.  The 
two  key  elements  required  for  development — 
management  and  technology — are  provided 
by  the  foreign  Investor  directly  In  a  new 
form  of  capital  Investment.  The  trilateral 
agreement  could  include  provision  for  the 
progressive  acquisition  of  technology  by  the 
host  country  and  thus  contribute  Irnpor- 
tantly  to  the  process  of  technology  transfer. 

We  consider  the  International  Resources 
Bank  to  be  an  Innovative  and  significant  re- 
sponse to  the  basic  needs  of  the  developing 
nations  and  the  International  community 
It  win  be  a  major  advance  In  the  sharing  of 
benefits  and  responsibilities  between  Indus- 
trialized and  developing  nations.  It  will  help 
ensure  the  essential  flow  of  capital,  manage- 
ment and  technology  into  resource  develop- 
ment under  conditions  acceptable  to  host 
governments.  And  it  will  enhance  the  pre- 
dictability that  Is  essential  to  attract  capital 
Investment.  We  hope  other  countries  will 
Join  us  during  the  coming  months  to  design 
and  establish   this  global   Institution 

Improvement  of  the  conditions  of  trade 
and  Investment  In  Individual  commodities 
We  are  all  conscious  of  the  problems  the 
world  economy  has  faced  recently  in  this 
area.  Within  only  two  years  the  tight  sup- 
ply and  astronomical  prices  of  many  criti- 
cal materials  have  been  followed  bv  a  period 
of  declUUng  prices.  Many  economies  have 
been  severely  shaken  and  several  countries 
have  suffered  balance  of  payments  crises 
Drastic  price  changes  affect  the  developlnc; 
countries  most  severely,  playing  havoc  with 
foreign  exchange  earnings  and  development 
plans.  And  because  raw  material  production 
projects  require  years  to  develop  and  involve 
high  risks,  volatile  prices  tend  to  lead  to 
erratic  patterns  of  Investment. 

There  are  a  number  of  ways  to  Improve 
commodity  markets— long-term  contractual 
arrangements,  better  exchange  of  market  In- 
formation. Improved  distribution,  more  effi- 
cient production  methods,  and  better  storage 
and  transport  facilities. 

We  agree  with  the  UNCTAD  Secretariat 
that  buffer  stocks  deserve  special  attention 
For  those  commodities  where  buffer  stocks 
are  feasible,  sharp  fluctuations  In  prices  can 
be  moderated  by  building  stocks  when 
markets  are  weak.  And  adequate  supplies  at 
reasonable  prices  can  be  assured  through  re- 
leasing stocks  when  markets  are  tight 

The  United  States  believes  that  buffer 
stocks  can  be  financed  from  a  combination 
of  sources— direct  contribution  bv  the  par- 
ticipants; export  taxes:  commercial  borrow- 
ing guaranteed  by  the  countries  participat- 
ing In  the  buffer  stock;  or  the  existing  facili- 
ties of  International  Institutions.  Should 
existing  sources  prove  Inadequate,  we  would 
also  be  prepared  to  consider  the  IRB  as  a 
supplemental  channel  for  financing  a  partic- 
ular buffer  stock.  In  these  ways,  we  are  con- 
vinced that  adequate  International  financing 
for  buffer  stocks  can  be  assured  within  the 
context  of  the  specific  commodity  agreement 
under  which  the  stock  Is  established  CTearly. 
the  United  States  would  not  want  a  buffer 
stock  In  which  we  had  agreed  to  participate 
to  fall  for  want  of  adequate  financing 

The  United  States  has  pursued  a  construc- 
tive approach  to  other  aspects  of  the  com- 
modities problem 


We  have  Joined  with  producers  and  con- 
sumers of  key  commodities  to  agree  on 
measures  to  Improve  and  stablll;'?  markets. 

We  have  signed  commodity  agreements  on 
coffee  and  tin  and  we  will  participate  In 
negotiations  on  sugar  We  viewed  cocoa  as 
well-suited  to  a  buffer  stock  arrangement, 
but  were  disappointed  In  the  agreement 
negotiated  a  few  months  ago  which  we  be- 
lieve Is  unlikely  to  Improve  the  functioning 
of  the  cocoa  market.  If  other  parties  are 
Interested  we  stand  ready  to  renegotiate  this 
agreement. 

Tlie  United  States  recently  participated  in 
the  first  meeting  of  producers  and  cons\imers 
of  copper.  We  look  forward  to  the  establish- 
ment of  a  permanent  producer-consumer 
group. 

Agricultural  raw  materials  need  serious 
attention  as  well  Those  that  face  declining 
markets  from  growlntr  competition  from 
lower-cost  producers  and  synthetics  can 
benefit  from  market  promotion,  research  to 
Improve  productivity  and  marketability  or 
diversification  Into  other  products  We  rec- 
ommend that  producer-consutner  forums 
dealing  with  Indl  idual  commodities  focus 
on  such  possibilities  We  urge  that  the  Wnrld 
Bank  and  the  Regional  Development  Banks 
give  high  priority  to  funding  projects  for 
these  purposes 

Today  the  United  States  proposes  these 
additional   measures: 

First,  let  us  reach  agreement  on  a  definite 
timetable  for  the  stiidy  of  specific  commodity 
problems  of  Interest  to  developing  co\intrles 
We  are  prepared  to  Initiate  concerted  con- 
sideration In  producer-consumer  forums  thLs 
year  of  measures  to  Improve  the  stability, 
growth  and  efficiency  of  markets  for  all  key 
developing  countries'  commodity  exports. 

Particular  attention  should  be  elven  to 
the  formation  of  groups  for  bauxite  and 
Iron  ore 

Second,  since  many  of  the  poorest  coun- 
tries are  dependent  on  these  prriduct.s  for  ex- 
pert earnings,  we  urge  the  World  Bank  and 
regional  Institutions  to  sponsor  projects  to 
Improve  production  efficiency  and  markets 
for  Jute.  sLsal,  and  other  hard  fibers — or  to 
facilitate  dlversincatlon  Into  other  product.s 
In  order  to  reduce  exces.slve  reliance  on  them. 

PInallv.  a:iv  pro-am  of  resources  develop- 
ment must  empha-slze  the  two  most  vital  In- 
ternationa! resources — fo<xi  and  eneriry  Fore- 
casts of  good  harvests  miust  not  lull  us  Into 
letting  the  progress  beeun  at  the  World  Pood 
Conference  slip  away  At  that  C-onference  na- 
tions agreed  to  work  toward  a  system  of  world 
grain  reserves  to  Improve  food  sec.irlty.  to  In- 
crease support  for  agricultural  research,  to 
develop  programs  for  nutritional  Improve- 
ment, and  to  Increase  agricultural  develop- 
ment In  low  Income  countrle.s 

We  urge  other  countries  to  join  tis  to  make 
the  concept  of  world  fixxl  reserves  a  realltv. 
to  lncrea.se  support  for  agriculture  develop- 
ment In  poorer  nations,  and  to  provide  neces- 
sary food  aid 

In  energy  we  strongly  support  the  efforts  of 
oil  producers  and  consumers  from  both  the 
Industrialized  and  the  developing  world  to 
achieve  cooperative  solutions  at  the  Con- 
ference on  International  Economic  Coopera- 
tion. We  urge  that  our  proposal  for  an  Inter- 
national Energy  Institute — which  would 
help  developing  countries  to  take  advantage 
of  their  domestic  energy  resf^urces — receive 
priority  attention  In  the  months  ahead 

Stabilizing  export  earnings  of  developing 
countries  At  the  Seventh  Special  Session,  the 
United  States  listed  as  its  first  priority  the 
need  to  ensure  economic  security  for  the  de- 
veloping world.  We  continue  to  believe  that 
the  world  economic  R>-stem  must  provide  the 
developing  nations  grea'er  security  from  the 
worst  effects  of  fiuctuatlng  prices,  recession. 
inflation,  and  other  economic  shocks  which 
they  are  helpless  to  prevent  or  avoid. 
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We  are  gratified  at  the  rapid  Implementa- 
tion of  our  proptcsals  to  the  8i>eclal  Session 
for  the  far-reaching  expansion  of  the  Inter- 
national Monetary  Fund.  These  Innovations 
make  available  bUllona  of  doUtu«  In  new  fi- 
nancing to  offset  steep  declines  in  export 
earnings.  The  most  significant  step  forward 
has  been  the  Fund's  agreement  to  liberalize 
its  Compensatory  Financing  Facility.  As  of 
now.  roughly  $800  million  from  this  Unproved 
facility  has  been  provided.  If  this  rate  con- 
tinues, more  money  will  have  been  lent  this 
year  from  the  Facility  than  the  entire 
amount  provided  over  the  last  twelve  years. 

Another  major  advance  has  been  the  estab- 
lishment of  an  IMF  Trust  Fund  to  help  meet 
the  balance  of  payments  needs  of  the  poorest 
countries.  While  many  developing  countries 
have  received  substantial  benefits  from  the 
Compensatory  Financing  Facility,  low- 
Income  countries  whose  expKjrt  revenues  de- 
pend on  one  or  two  commodities  often  need 
additional  financial  help  to  meet  balance  of 
payments  problems.  To  assist  the  poorest 
countries,  the  United  States  has  proposed 
that  the  Trust  Fund  provide  concessional 
financing  to  poorer  countries  to  offset  de- 
clines In  earnings  from  an  agreed  list  of 
particularly  significant  commodities. 

Moreover,  the  United  States  would  be  re«dy 
to  Join  others  In  a  review  of  the  adequacy 
of  the  Trvist  Fund's  resources,  should  they 
prove  Inadequate  to  stabilize  earnings  and 
thus  provide  general  balance  of  payments 
financing  for  low-Income  developing  nations. 
We  especially  urge  those  oil-producing  na- 
tions with  strong  reserves  to  contribute  to 
the  Tru.st  Fund's  lending  capacity. 

Elxpandlng  trade  In  resources  and  processed 
gooa.s  Trade  has  been  an  engine  of  growth 
for  all  countries;  for  many  developing  coun- 
tries It  Ls  the  most  critical  vehicle  of  de- 
velopment. The  United  States  has  taken  a 
number  of  Initiatives  to  meet  the  special 
needs  of  developing  countries.  We  have  re- 
duced global  trade  barriers,  especially  those 
affecting  processed  goods;  provided  prefer- 
ential access  to  our  market  for  many  exports 
of  developing  countries;  worked  In  the  Multi- 
lateral lYade  Negotiations  In  Geneva  for  re- 
duction of  barriers  In  tropical  products;  and 
recognl/ed  In  our  general  trade  policy  the 
special  trade  needs  of  developing  countries. 

We  now  have  these  challenges  ; 

We  must  maintain  the  momentum  In  re- 
ducing world  trade  barriers. 

We  mu.st  focus  especially  on  reducing  bar- 
riers against  processed  goods,  which  retard 
developing  countries'  efforts  to  Industrialize. 

We  need  additional  International  arrange- 
meTits  to  as.svire  reliability  of  supply  for  the 
steady  flow  of  now  materials  Is  vital  to  every 
country. 

To  maintain  momentum  In  reducing  trade 
barriers.  Industrial  countries  of  the  OECD, 
despite  the  strains  on  their  economies  from 
higher  energy  costs  and  recession,  have 
pledged  themselves  to  avoid  restrictive  trade 
measures.  The  United  States  Intends  to  Join 
with  other  developed  countries  In  a  renewal 
of  that  pledge  at  the  next  OECD  Ministerial 
meeting  In  June. 

In  addition,  at  the  Multilateral  Trade  Ne- 
gotlatlo:Ls  now  taking  place  In  Geneva  we 
will  pay  special  attention  to  the  Interests  of 
developing  countries,  particularly  In  such 
areas  as  processed  exports,  tropical  products 
and  non-tariff  barriers. 

TTie  Institution  In  January  of  a  General- 
ized System  of  Preferences  (OSP)  by  the 
United  States,  combined  with  the  preference 
systems  of  other  industrial  countries,  has 
opened  significant  trading  opportunities  for 
developing  nations  Our  own  preference  sys- 
tem already  covers  more  than  2,700  Items 
from  nearly  100  countries.  The  annual  trade 
value  of  these  Items  Is  roughly  2.5  bUUon 
dollars  We  are  examining  the  possibility  of 
Including  additional  products. 

The  United  States   gives  priority  support 


to  the  UN  Development  Program  financing 
of  a  joint  GATT/UNCTAD  program  of  tech- 
nical assistance  to  developing  countries.  This 
will  help  those  countries  take  full  advantage 
of  the  preference  schemes  of  Industrialized 
countries  by  finding  the  most  productive 
areas  for  new  and  Increased  exports  and 
the  best  techniques  of  marketing  their 
products. 

In  addition.  Intensive  negotiation  Is  now 
under  way  In  the  MTN  on  tariff  treatment 
of  tropical  products.  Including  processed 
goods  and  manufactures,  that  are  of  par- 
ticular Interest  to  developing  countries.  The 
United  States  Intends  to  Implement  negoti- 
ated tariff  reductions  In  this  area  as  soon  as 
possible  once  the  tropical  product  pacl:age 
Is  agreed  upon. 

In  keeping  with  the  Tokyo  Declaration, 
the  United  States  believes  that  the  MTN 
negotiations  on  rules  concerning  non-tarlC 
barriers  must  give  greater  attention  to  the 
needs  of  developing  countries.  For  example, 
the  United  States  believes  that  a  code  to 
govern  the  use  of  countervailing  duties 
against  export  subsidies  should  recognize 
the  special  conditions  facing  developing 
countries.  We  will  urge  that  the  special  needs 
of  developing  nations  be  taken  Into  account 
when  new  International  rules  pertaining  to 
offsetting  action  are  being  developed. 

With  respect  to  new  rules  on  safeguard 
measures  against  injury  from  Imports,  we 
will  consider  special  treatment  for  less  de- 
veloped countries  which  are  minor  suppliers 
or  possible  new  entrants  Into  the  United 
States  market. 

We  recognize,  too,  that  developing  coun- 
tries have  Interests  in  other  reforms  of  the 
trading  system  which  are  not  presently  un- 
der negotiation.  We  .  vrill  respond  to  these 
views  with  an  open  mind.  We  are  confident 
that  with  goodwill  on  all  sides  constructive 
agreement  can  be  reached  on  specific  reform 
Issues  within  the  time-frame  of  the  Multi- 
lateral Trade  Negotiations. 

The  reduction  of  tariffs  against  the  ex- 
ports of  processed  raw  materials  from  de- 
veloping countries  Is  especially  Important. 
Lowering  these  barriers  would  provide  fresh 
opportunities  to  expand  and  diversify  ex- 
ports, ptwtlcularly  in  cases  where  tariffs  now 
escalate  with  the  degree  of  processing.  To 
this  end,  the  tariff  reduction  proposal  which 
the  United  States  has  made  In  the  MTN 
will  not  only  result  In  significant  tariff  cuts 
but  also  will  reduce  tariff  escalation.  We  ex- 
pect that  developing  countries  will  regard 
this  as  an  Incentive  to  positive  cooperation 
In  the  current  negotiations. 

If  more  op>en  market  access  Is  one  pillar 
of  an  expanding  International  trading  sys- 
tem, greater  reliability  of  supply  is  another. 
Without  reasonable  assurance  from  producer 
countries  that  they  will  not  arbitrarily  In- 
terfere with  exports.  Importers  must  turn  to 
other  sources.  Consumers  will  then  bear  the 
cost  of  less  efficient  production,  unreliable 
producers,  the  cost  of  lost  markets  and  re- 
duced foreign  Investment. 

There  Is  an  urgent  need  to  analyze  methods 
to  Improve  reliability  of  supply.  We  urge 
that  work  begin  promptly  In  the  QATT  to 
determine  whether  an  International  code  on 
export  controls  Ifl  feasible.  Such  a  code 
should  define  more  clearly  the  drCTim- 
stances  under  which  countries  may  legiti- 
mately apply  export  controls.  It  would  reduce 
the  uncertainties  for  consumers  and  for  ex- 
porters; and  It  would  mitigate  some  of  the 
political  damage  to  relations  between  coun- 
tries when  restrictions  are  Imposed  on 
exports. 

The  United  States  will  also  continue  to 
seek  commitments  of  reliable  supply  tn  the 
context  of  specific  arrangements  negotiated 
for  Individual  conunodltlee. 

Mr.  President,  distinguished  delegates,  this 
fotir -point    program^-*    new    IntematloQal 


Resources  Bank;  a  case-by -case  effort  to  Im- 
prove conditions  of  trade  and  Inyestment  In 
primary  products;  stabilization  at  export 
earnings;  and  Improved  market  and  supply 
conditions — ^recognizes  that  these  tesues  are 
linked;  yet  It  permits  pragmatic  and  flex- 
ible treatment  of  specific  problems.  The  ap- 
proach I  have  described  Is  a  major  effort  by 
the  United  States  to  deal  on  a  comprehenstre 
basis  with  commodity  Issues.  It  Is  workable; 
It  Is  achievable;  It  Is  a  program  which  meets 
the  needs  of  dereloplng  and  dertioped 
nations  alike.  We  urge  favorable  conskler- 
atlon  and  rapid  collective  action. 

TECHKOLOCT    rOB    DEVKLOPKXirr 

Let  me  now  turn  to  another  area  of  major 
concern,  the  application  of  technology  Xor 
development. 

Technology  Is  at  the  heart  of  the  develop- 
ment process.  It  enables  man  to  extend  his 
horizons  beyond  the  ma«  struggle  ioi  exist- 
ence. Technolog7  draws  the  fullest  measoraa 
from  the  finite  resources  of  our  globe.  R 
harnesses  the  Intelligence  of  man  and  the 
force  of  nature  to  meet  human  needs. 

For  two  centuries  technological  prognas 
has  been  fundamental  to  rapid  Industrial 
growth.  A  central  challenge  of  our  tlnte  is 
to  extend  the  benefits  of  technology  to  all 
countries. 

There  are  a  number  of  Impediments  to 
rapid  and  effective  technology  transfer  trom 
Industrialized  to  developing  ootintrles. 

First,  In  many  cases  technology  from  In- 
dustrial countries  may  not  fit  the  real  needs 
of  developing  countries.  By  and  large,  tlM 
challenge  Is  not  to  transfer  a  carbon  copy 
of  existing  technology  but  to  develop  new 
technology  and  technological  institutions 
that  are  most  relevant  to  the  conditions  of 
Individual  developing  countries. 

Second,  developing  countries  often  lack 
adequate  Information  and  expertise  to  Iden- 
tify the  technology  which  best  meets  their 
needs. 

Third,  there  Is  often  a  shortage  at  the 
trained  manpower  needed  to  select,  adc^t 
and  effectively  manage  technology. 

Fourth,  technology  often  cannot  be  sepa- 
rated from  capital  and  management.  Hence, 
It  Is  one  element  of  the  overall  Lnvestmsnt 
process.  And  to  be  successful,  technology 
must  be  applied  within  a  framework  ai 
government  policies  which  facilitate  and 
nourish  the  process  of  technology  transfer. 

The  task,  therefore,  Is  not  simply  the  turn- 
over of  formvaas  or  blueprints.  We  must 
pursue  a  comprehensive  approach,  which  pro. 
vldes  a  broad  range  of  programs  and  Incen- 
tive to  transfer  both  technology  and  the 
fimdamental  skills  that  will  give  It  root  and 
effectiveness. 

To  promote  this,  the  United  States  pro- 
poses a  five-point  approach : 

First,  to  adapt  technology  to  the  needs  of 
developing  countries,  the  United  States  sup- 
ports the  establishment  of  a  network  of  re- 
search and  development  Institutions  at  the 
local,  regional  and  International  level.  We 
need  to  strengthen  global  research  capacities 
for  development  and  to  expand  Intergovern- 
mental cooperation. 

Therefore,  we  propose  the  following: 

An  International  Industrlallaatlon  Insti- 
tute should  be  established  to  encourage  re- 
search the  development  of  Industrial  tech- 
nology appropriate  to  developing  countries. 
A  founders  conference  Involving  all  Inter- 
ested countries  should  be  held  no  later  than 
this  fall. 

The  Energy  Commission  of  the  Conference 
on  International  Economic  Cooperation 
should  establish  an  International  Energy  In- 
stitute to  facilitate  energy  research  and  the 
application  of  energy-related  technologies  to 
the  special  needs  of  developing  countries. 

We  should  extend  exlstljog  networks  for 
applied  research  In  the  fields  of  agriculture, 
health,  and  education. 
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Ttxe  creatlou  of  new  Institutions  must  be 
accompaxiled  by  measures  to  help  the  process 
of  technology  transfer.  To  Improve  coopera- 
tion between  industrialized  and  developing 
countries,  the  United  States  proposes  new 
programs  In  three  fields  of  advanced  science, 
to  which  we  are  prepared  to  make  major 
contributions  of  knowledge  and  experience: 
In  satellite  technology,  in  water  resources 
development  and  In  oceans  technology. 

Satellite  technology  offers  enormous  prom- 
ise as  an  Instrument  for  development.  Re- 
mote sensing  satellites  can  be  applied  to  sur- 
vey resources,  forecast  crops,  and  Improve 
land  use.  In  developing  countries.  They  can 
help  to  foresee  and  evaluate  natural  dis- 
asters. Modern  communication  technologies, 
including  satellites,  have  large,  untapped  po- 
tential to  Improve  education,  training,  health 
services,  food  production  and  other  activi- 
ties essential  for  development. 

Therefore,  from  July  through  October  of 
this  year,  the  United  States  will  make  avail- 
able to  Interested  developing  countries  dem- 
onstrations of  the  various  applications  for 
development  of  the  experimental  ATS-6 
communications  satellite,  the  LANDSAT  re- 
mote sensing  satellite,  and  high  resolution 
photography.  We  are  prepared  to  cooperate 
with  developing  countries  In  establishing 
centers,  training  personnel  and,  where  pos- 
sible, adapting  our  civilian  satellite  programs 
to  their  needs. 

The  United  States  will  play  a  leading  role 
In  applying  water  resources  technology  to 
such  objectives  us  Improving  the  quality  and 
productivity  of  agriculture  and  developing 
new  Industry.  We  will  play  an  active  role  at 
the  United  Nations  Water  Conference  to  be 
held  In  March  of  next  year,  putting  forward 
practical  measures  to  share  our  knowledge 
and  experience. 

The  technology  necessary  to  mine  the  deep 
seabed,  to  manage  fisheries,  and  to  exploit 
the  vast  potential  of  the  oceans  Is  rapidly 
being  developed.  The  United  States  has  made 
major  advances  In  this  field  We  plan  to  in- 
vite scientists,  managers,  and  technicians 
from  different  countries  to  participate  In  our 
scientific  projects.  And  we  Ftronply  support 
provisions  In  the  Law  of  the  Sea  Treaty 
which  win  provide  Incentives  for  sharing  of 
deep  seabed  technology  appropriate  to  devel- 
oping country  needs. 

Finally,  there  is  a  pressing  need  to  de- 
velop new  ways  to  use  technology  to  Improve 
the  basic  condition  of  the  poor.  The  United 
States  Is  Increasing  the  technical  component 
of  Its  development  programs  to  provide  basic 
nutrition,  health,  and  education  services. 

The  second  element  of  our  program  is  to 
Improve  the  amount  and  quality  of  techno- 
logical Information  available  to  developing 
countries  and  to  Improve  their  selection  of 
technology  relevant  to  their  needs.  We  sup- 
port the  efforts  of  the  United  Nations  Inter- 
national Center  for  Exchange  of  Technologi- 
cal Information  to  compile  comprehensive 
Information  on  the  capabilities  and  facilities 
of  national  and  regional  information  serv- 
ices. For  its  part,  the  United  States  will  in- 
ventory Its  national  technological  informa- 
tion resources  and  make  available,  both  to 
developing  countries  and  to  the  U.N.  Center, 
consultants  and  other  services  to  Improve 
access  to  our  national  information  facilities. 
These  include  the  National  Library  of  Medi- 
cine, the  Division  of  Scientific  Information 
of  the  National  Science  Foundation,  the  Na- 
tional Agricultural  Library  and  the  Smith- 
sonian Information  Service. 

The  United  States  also  supports  the  pro- 
posed UNCTAD  Advisory  Service  to  strength- 
en the  ability  of  developing  nations  to  ef- 
fectively Identify,  select  and  negotiate  for 
technology  most  appropriate  to  their  re- 
quirements. We  support  the  concept  of  re- 
gional advisory  centers  under  UNCTAD  aus- 
pices, to  provide  enterprise  and  resources  to 


the  technology  requirements  of  particular 
regions  and  countries.  I'hese  regional  cen- 
ters could  act  as  conduits  for  the  activities 
of  other  programs  and  InfiUtutlona  lor  the 
application  of  technology  to  developing 
countries. 

Third,  to  nurture  new  generations  of  tech- 
nologists and  technology  managers,  the 
United  States  proposes  a  priority  effort  to 
train  individuals  who  can  develop.  Identify 
and  apply  technology  suited  to  the  needs  o( 
developing  countries. 
To  this  end : 

Training  competent  managers  of  future 
technology  should  be  centreJ  objectives  of 
the  proposed  International  Industrialization 
Institute  and  the  International  Ener»^'y 
In.stl'ute: 

For  lis  part,  the  United  States  will  en- 
courage universities,  research  Instltutee  and 
Industrial  training  schools  In  the  United 
States  to  create  special  Institutes  and  cur- 
ricula for  technology  training  for  the  devel- 
oping countries;  we  will  provide  support  for 
and  assist  their  sister  Institutions  in  devel- 
optlng  countries.  We  invite  other  developed 
countries  to  Join  us  In  this  effort. 

Finally,  the  United  Statas  propo.ses  that 
appropriate  Incentives  and  measures  be  de- 
vised to  curb  the  emigration  of  highly  trained 
manpower  from  developing  countries.  For  the 
benefits  which  developing  nations  derive  from 
trained  technology  managers  Is  of  no  conse- 
quence If  they  leave  their  home  countries. 
In  this  connection,  the  United  States  Gov- 
ernment will  encourage  the  formation  of  a 
Technology  Corps,  which  will  parallel  our 
Executive  Service  Corps  In  organization  and 
operation.  This  will  be  a  private,  non-profit 
organization  to  which  corporations  and  uni- 
versities would  contribute  highly  skilled  per- 
sonnel experienced  in  the  management  of  sci- 
entific and  technical  operations.  They  will 
work  with  and  help  train  local  manpower  in 
specific  development  projects. 

The  fourth  element  of  our  approach  Is  to 
make  the  process  of  transferring  existing 
technology  more  effective  and  equitable. 

New  technology  tn  Industrialized  countries 
resides  primarily  In  the  private  sector.  Private 
enterprise  Is  In  the  best  position  to  provide 
packages  of  management,  technology  and 
capital.  To  enhance  that  contribution,  both 
Industrialized  and  developing  countries  must 
create  an  environment  conducive  to  technol- 
ogy tran.sfer. 

The  United  States  recommends  that  volun- 
tary guidelines  be  developed  that  set  forth 
the  conditions  and  standards  of  technology 
transfer  which  encourage,  facilitate  and  max- 
imize the  orderly  transfer  of  technology. 

The  propo.'ied  International  Resources  Bank 
also  contain."*  features  which  can  enhance  the 
ability  of  developing  countries  to  manage 
technology,  and  thereby  encourage  Its  trans- 
fer. In  the  trilateral  agreement  with  the  host 
nation  and  the  International  Resources  Bank, 
the  foreign  Investor  would  generally  under- 
take to  provide  both  management  and  tech- 
nology. The  Investment  project  could,  by 
mutual  agreement.  Include  the  obligation  to 
progressively  transfer  some  of  the  technology 
to  the  host  nation  over  the  period  of  the 
agreement — as  well  as  accelerate  the  develop- 
ing of  the  country's  capacity  to  manage  such 
technology. 

The  flow  of  technology  In  the  channels  of 
world  commerce  can  be  diverted  by  restric- 
tive practices.  Some  practices  may  directly 
limit  the  transfer  of  technology;  in  addition, 
where  technology  Is  transferred,  restrictive 
provisions  on  trade  in  hlRh  technology  prod- 
ucts can  limit  Its  benefits  for  others.  The 
United  States  proposes  that  International  at- 
tention be  focu8.sed  on  the  full  range  of  these 
practices,  with  a  view  to  their  reduction  or 
elimination. 

The  fifth  element  of  the  United  SUtes  pro- 
gram iB  to  Mt  goals  for  achievement  before 


and  during  the  United  Nations  Conference 
on  Science  and  Technology  for  Development, 
now  proposed  for  1979  The  United  States 
strongly  supportB  this  Conference  and  lus  ub- 
Jectlves.  Preparations  for  it  provide  a  major 
opporlumty  for  both  developed  and  develop- 
ing countries  to  review  their  responsibilities 
for  the  sharing  and   use  of  technology 

To  speed  our  preparatlon.s.  the  United 
States  win  convene  a  natloniil  conference 
next  year  to  brln^  totrether  our  best  talent 
from  universities.  foundatlotiK.  and  private 
enterprise  They  will  be  a.sked  Ui  consider  the 
t5rr>ad  ran(?e  of  technological  lss\ies  of  con- 
cern t.o  the  developlnK  world  They  will  be 
Invited  to  help  mobilize  American  re.s.-)urre? 
to  assl.«;t  developing  countries  to  meet  their 
research  requlrer!ien'.«  And  they  will  be  en- 
couraged to  prepare  det.alled  American  pro- 
posals for  the  conference?  and  ln.?tltutes  I 
have  described. 

We  recommend  also  that  the  OECD  naMons 
urgently  study  the  possibilities  of  a  greater 
contribution  by  all  Industrialized  nation.";  to 
overcoming  the  problems  of  technology 
transfer 

This  five-point  program  represents  the 
most  comprehensive  effort  ever  put  forward 
by  the  United  States  to  deal  with  the  chal- 
lenge of  applying  technology  to  development. 
We  hope  that  the  UNfTAD  Conference  will 
give  these  Initiatives  serious  consideration 
We  Invite  your  ldea.s  and  propca!'^  Working 
together,  we  can  see  tn  It  that  this  ape  of 
technology  will  improve  the  quality  of  the 
lives  of  all  of  our  peoples  in  a  manner  un- 
dreamed of  by  prevlou.s  fenerations. 

BALANCE  or  PAYMENTS  AND  DEBT  PROBLKM.S 

Rising  lmp)ort  costs  caused  In  large  part 
by  higher  oil  prices,  and  reduced  export  earn- 
ings resulting  from  recession  in  the  lndu.<:- 
trlallzed  nations  have  cenerated  unprec- 
edented International  pavment-s  deficits. 
Although  global  economic  recovery  has 
tvegun.  many  counties  will  face  persisting 
deficits  this  year. 

A  ma!or  Institutional  effort  must  be  made 
If  these  countries  are  to  avoid  severe  cutbacks 
In  their  Imports  and  consequent  reductions 
In  their  economic  prowth  There  are  three 
priority  areas : 

We  must  ensure  that  flows  of  funds  for 
development  projects  are  neither  reduced  nor 
diverted  by  short-term  economic  problems 
In  addition,  long-term  financing  must  be 
Increased  and  its  quality  enhanced. 

We  must  enable  private  markets  to  con- 
tinue to  play  a  substantial  role  In  providing 
development  capital.  For  many  countries, 
private  capital  flows  are,  and  will  continue 
to  be,  the  principal  form  of  development 
finance. 

We  must  see  to  it  that  the  domestic  eco- 
nomic policies  of  all  our  countries  are  sound. 
They  should  not  place  undue  pressures  on 
payment  positions  by  unneces.sary  accumula- 
tions of  debt  And  we  must  give  particular 
attention  to  those  countries  unable  to  avoid 
critical  debt  problems. 

First,  resource  fiows  We  have  been 
heartened  by  the  immense  effort  made  since 
the  Seventh  Special  Ses.slon  to  assure  ade- 
quate balance  of  payments  financing  for  less 
developyed  nations  Especially  Important  has 
been  the  expansion  of  the  International 
Monetary  Fund's  lending  facilities.  These 
efforts  should  help  ensure  that  sufficient 
balance  of  payments  financing  is  available 
on  an  aggregate  basis  to  developing  coun- 
tries. 

But  emegency  lending  cannot  be  a  sub- 
stitute for  effective  and  high  quality  foreign 
aid.  Although  most  foreign  assistance  from 
the  United  States  and  other  donors  is  pro- 
vided on  highly  concessional  terms,  much 
can  be  done  to  improve  the  quality  of  re- 
source flows.  In  many  cases,  the  conditions  of 
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a.s,sKtance  restrict  Its  financial  and  develop- 
nicntal  Impacts;  one  example  is  the  typing  of 
aid  to  procurement  in  donor  countries  which 
can  reduce  its  value.  The  United  States 
therefore  will  urge  the  OECD  Development 
A-sslstance  Committee  to  develop  arrange- 
ments fur  the  reciprocal  untying  of  develop- 
ment assistance 

Second,  private  capital  For  many  develop- 
ing countries,  particularly  those  in  the  midst 
of  Industrialization,  private  sources  make  up 
the  bulk  of  development  capital.  Of  the  $35 
billion  balance  of  payments  deficit  of  tho 
non-oU  producing  developing  countries  In 
1975.  nearly  half  was  financed  by  private 
capital  flows  Without  this  contribution,  the 
consequences  of  the  mammoth  deficit  would 
have  been  unmanageable.  The  IMF  IBRD 
Development  Committee  Ls  studying  a  wide 
range  of  measures  to  insure  that  Interna- 
tional capital  markets  continue  their 
imaginative  adaptation  to  the  needs  of 
developing  nations 

Iii  addition,  negotiations  on  the  replenish- 
ment of  the  International  Finance  Corpora- 
tion (ICF),  which  we  propo.sed  at  the  Sev- 
enth Special  Session,  are  substantially  ad- 
vanced. The  IFC  Ls  actively  engaged  in  ex- 
amining the  United  Staie.s  proposal  for  an 
International  Investment  Trtist  to  mobilize 
portfolio  capital  for  Investment  in  local  en- 
terprises. The  United  SUtes  gives  Its  full 
support  to  these  efforts 

TTilrd,  debt  problems  Many  countries  have 
had  to  resort  to  short-term  external  borrow- 
ing to  finance  their  deficits  Debts  payment 
burdens  are  mounting,  a  number  of  coun- 
tries are  experiencing  serious  problem.^  In 
meeting  thoir  debt  obllgatlon.s 

Generalized  rescheduling  of  debts  Is  not  the 
answer.  It  would  erode  the  credlt-worihiness 
of  ci>untrles  tKirrowlng  in  private  capital  mar- 
kets By  tying  financing  to  debt,  it  ob.scures 
the  significant  differences  among  countries, 
and  prevent.^  an  appropriate  fix^us  on  those 
In  most  ureent  need  And  it  would  not  be 
fair  to  those  natlon-s  which  have  taken  strong 
policy  measures  to  reduce  their  obligations. 

The  debt  problem  must  be  addres.sed  In 
relation  to  each  country's  specific  position 
and  needs.  The  United  States  stands  ready 
to  help  countries  suffering  acute  debt  serv- 
ice problems  with  measures  appropriate  to 
each  case.  The  procedures  mu^t  be  agreeable 
to  creditor  and  debtor  alike  The  device  of 
a  creditor  club  Is  a  flexible  Instrument  for 
negotiations 

To  Improve  the  basis  for  consideration  of 
balance  of  payments  problems  of  particular 
developing  countries  the  United  States  pro- 
poses that  the  CIEC  Finance  Commission  or 
another  mutually  agreeable  forum  examine 
the  economic  and  acute  financing  problems 
of  developing  countries. 

THE  POOREST  COtTNTRIES 

The  needs  of  many  nations  In  the  develop- 
ing world  are  great,  but  the  special  require- 
ments of  the  poorest  countries  are  ma.sslve. 
This  Conference  has  a  collective  moral  re- 
sponsibility to  respond  to  this  challenge.  We 
must  devote  major  efforts  to  Improve  pro- 
grams for  the  poorest  countries  and  to  devise 
new  ones  where  neces.sary  For  without  ade- 
quate assistance  the  poorest  will  be  con- 
demned to  contlnvilng  poverty  and  helpless- 
ness. We  must  Increase  resource  flows.  Im- 
prove their  terms,  and  enhance  their  qual- 
ity. And  aid  must  be  given  on  softer  terms, 
because  the  poorest  countries  are  by  defini- 
tion unable  to  service  debt  except  on  a  high- 
ly concessional  basis. 

Resource  flows  to  the  poorest  countries 
must  be  freed  from  restrictions  on  procure- 
ment sotirces  and  the  financing  of  local  costs 
which  distort  the  design  of  projects,  waste 
resources  and  cause  exces'^ive  reliance  on  Im- 
ported equipment 

The  IMF  Trust  Fund  now  being  established 
will  Importantly  ease  the  Immediate  balance 


of  payments  problems  of  the  poorest  coun- 
tries. 

For  the  longer  term,  a  substantial  re- 
plenishment of  the  International  Develop- 
ment Association  Is  Imperative.  The  United 
States  wUl,  as  always,  meet  Its  commitments 
to  this  vitally  important  source  of  assistance. 
And  we  look  forward  to  generous  OPEC  sup- 
port for  this  Important  Institution 

Thus  the  United  States  has  already  taken  a 
number  of  steps  to  assist  the  most  needy 
countries.  We  will  do  more. 

To  meet  the  urgent  needs  of  the  Sahel 
region,  we  are  actively  participating  In  the 
deUt)eratlons  of  the  Club  des  Amis  du  Sahel. 
In  addition,  we  have  proposed  that  an  urgent 
St  udy  be  undertaken  on  ways  not  merely  to 
ease  the  drought  but  to  end  the  water  short- 
age by  mobilizing  the  great  African  rivers, 
not  to  perpetuate  relief  but  to  initiate  basic 
reform 

The  United  States  Congress  has  already 
authorized  a  contribution  of  up  to  200  mil- 
lion dollars  for  the  International  F^^nd  for 
Agricultural  Development;  we  look  forward 
to  the  June  plenipotentiary  conference 
which  has  been  called  to  sign  the  agreement: 
and  we  urge  others  to  contribute  generously 
so  that  the  one  billion  dollar  target  can  be 
met 

We  have  secured  authority  under  our 
Foreign  Assistance  Act  to  finance  all  local 
costs  of  AID  projects  in  least  developed  coun- 
tries when  necessary  to  ensure  their  success. 

Seventy  percent  of  our  bilateral  develop- 
ment assistance  is  now  programmed  for 
countries  with  per  capita  GNP  of  $300  or 
less. 

For  countries  whose  per  capita  GNP  is  less 
than  $500,  we  strongly  support  proposals  to 
increase  their  share  tc  over  80  percent  of  all 
UNDP  prants.  One-third  of  this  should  go  to 
t.^.e  least  developed  countries  In  this  category. 

We  pledge  a  major  expansion  of  our  efforts 
to  develop  Integrated  systems  for  basic  com- 
munity health  services.  These  will  combine 
medical  treatment,  family  planning  and 
nutritional  Information,  while  making  full 
use  of  locally-trained  paramedical  personnel. 

In  the  Law  of  the  Sea  negotiations  now 
\inder  way  In  New  York,  the  United  States 
h.as  made  a  detailed  proposal  that  revenues 
from  deep  seabed  mining  and  resources  ex- 
ploitation be  shared  with  the  international 
community,  especially  for  the  benefit  of  the 
poorest  countries. 

This  is  a  substantial  effort.  It  must  be  com- 
plemented, however,  by  improvement  In  the 
terms  of  bilateral  assistance  to  the  poorest 
countries.  To  this  end,  the  United  States  pro- 
poses that  all  donor  countries  agree  to  pro- 
vide all  development  assistance  to  the  rela- 
tively least  developed  countries  on  the 
UNCTAD  list  on  a  grant  basis. 

The  United  States  will  seek  authorization 
from  the  Congress  to  provide  all  develc^- 
ment  assistance  to  the  poorest  countries  on 
this  basis.  We  already  have  Congressional  au- 
thorization to  convert  repayment  of  a  jxDr- 
tlon  of  our  loans  under  PL-480  to  grants  un- 
der certain  circumstances.  Taken  together, 
these  two  steps  will  significantly  Increase  the 
grant  element  in  our  bilateral  assistance  pro- 
grams. 

Human  suffering  and  human  deprivation 
are  not  questions  of  ideology  or  bloc  politics 
They  touch  the  elemental  needs  of  mankind, 
and  the  basic  Imperatives  of  tinlversal  moral 
values.  We  must  not  fall  to  do  our  duty. 

CONCLUSION 

Mr.  President,  Mr.  Secretary  General,  dis- 
tinguished delegates — economic  development 
is  a  task  of  many  dimensions.  Whatever  may 
be  our  differing  perspectives,  the  United 
States  believes  that  a  ntunber  of  conclusion.'^ 
stand  out  clearly. 

Development  Is  a  mutually-reinforcing  en- 
deavor. There  Is  nothing  permanent  about 
the  distinction  between  the  developed  and 


developing  worlds.  Developed  countries  thrive 
and  advance  most  stirely  when  the  interna- 
tional economy  grows  vigorously  and  stead- 
ily. As  the  United  States  sees  other  nations 
develc^  and  Industrialize,  we  feel  renewed 
confidence  In  the  world  economic  system  and 
in  our  own  economic  future.  Sustained 
growth  and  development  require  that  we 
work  together  cooperatively 

Development  involves  mutual  responsi- 
bility. International  coop>eration  cannot  be 
one-sided.  The  strength  of  the  Industrial 
countries  must  be  regarded  as  a  trust  for  the 
progress  of  all:  the  developing  countries  only 
hurt  themselves  if  they  weaken  that  strength 
through  contrived  scarcities,  cartels,  embar- 
goes or  arbitrary  seizures  of  property.  At  the 
same  time,  the  developed  countries  have  an 
obligation  to  do  their  utmost  to  spur  devel- 
opment. Our  efforts  here  must  take  Into  con- 
sideration the  concerns  and  the  contribu- 
tions of  all  countries — developed  and  devel- 
oping, producer  and  consumer.  East  and 
West,  North  and  South. 

Development  is  a  process  of  change  and  in- 
novation. It  must  respond  not  only  to  rap- 
Idly  changing  technology,  but  also  to  the 
evolution  of  ptrfltlcal  attitudes.  The  old  rela- 
tionships of  donor  and  recipient  are  Increas- 
ingly paternalistic  and  anachronistic  to  the 
recipient:  they  may  also  come  to  see  a  one- 
sided burden  to  those  who  have  long  been 
donors. 

We  must  fashion  a  new  sense  of  coopera- 
tion that  Is  based  on  the  self-respect  and 
.sovereign  equality  of  all  nations.  Each  nation 
must  find  its  path  to  development  which  al- 
lows it  to  retain  Its  self-respect  and  identity. 
its  culture  and  its  ideological  preference  But 
development  Itself  is  not  a  function  of  ide- 
ology— it  must  unite  practical  solutions  and 
a  philosophy  of  International  cooperation  It 
cannot  grow  from  doctrines  of  confrontation 
and  the  exploitation  of  despair. 

Development  is  a  human  enterprise.  It  is 
the  talents  and  efforts  of  Individuals  which 
make  development  a  reality,  and  It  Is  they 
who  are  Its  ultimate  beneficiaries.  Our  first 
aim  Is  the  minimum  essential  of  life — food, 
clothing,  shelter — and  the  relief  of  human 
suffering  and  monotony,  debilitating  Illness 
and  Ignorance  and  demeaning  servitude  to 
others.  Then,  development  must  look  beyond 
survival  to  provide  opportunities  for  educa- 
tion, greater  personal  freedom,  and  Individ- 
ual dignity  and  self-respect.  Finally,  devel- 
opment must  deal  with  the  quality  of  life . 
the  dignity  of  the  individual,  personal  free- 
dom, and  equality  of  opportunity  regardless 
of  race,  religion,  sex  or  political  belief. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  magnitude  of  the  task 
before  us  will  require  unprecedented  inter- 
national collaboration.  No  nation  alone  can 
surmount — and  only  together  can  all  na- 
tions master — what  Is  Inescapably  a  global 
challenge  of  historic  proportions. 

But  we  are  not  confronted  by  overwhelm- 
ing odds  or  by  Intractable  obstacles  We  have 
it  In  our  power  to  achieve  In  our  generation 
a  rate  of  economic  advance  that  has  no  paral- 
lel In  human  experience. 

In  each  age,  men  and  women  have  striven 
for  greater  prosperity  and  Justice  and  dignity. 
Yet  always  In  the  past  there  have  been  set- 
backs; history  has  recorded  a  surfeit  of  misery 
and  despair.  Our  age  Is  the  first  where  we 
can  choose  to  be  different.  And  therefore  we 
must. 

If  we  succeed,  this  decade  could  be  remem- 
bered as  a  turning  point  in  the  economic  and 
political  evolution  of  man.  The  new  institu- 
tions and  mechanisms  we  create  could  be 
perceived  as  building  blocks  of  international 
coop>eration  that  strengthened  the  world's 
sense  of  community.  The  Implications  for 
world  peace,  as  well  as  for  economic  cooper- 
ation, are  vast. 

The  United  States  proceeds  from  the  con- 
viction that  both  morality  and  practical  in- 
terest point  in  the  same  direction,  toward  a 
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dedicated  enterprise  of  cooperation.  If  we  are 
met  la  a  coop>eratlve  and  realistic  spirit,  we 
are  prepared  to  offer  our  national  capacities 
la  support  of  a  historic  extension  of  the 
global  economy  and  global  development. 

So  let  VIS  get  down  to  bvislness  Let  us  make 
this  task  a  priority  of  all  our  foreign  policies. 
Let  us  set  our  sights  high,  but  let  us  not 
make  our  desire  for  the  Ideal  block  achlev- 
ment  of  the  attainable  Let  us  reach  agree- 
ment on  practical  steps  that  Improve  the  lot 
of  our  fellow  man.  We  owe  our  people  per- 
formance, not  slogans,   results,  not  rhetoric. 

The  United  States  extends  Its  hand  to  those 
who  win  travel  with  us  on  this  road  to  a  more 
humane  and  bountiful  future.  We  must 
travel  It  together,  and  we  must  take  another 
step  at  this  Conference 


Backcbotjnd  Statement  on  the  Secretary's 
UNCTAD  Speech 
This  Conference  marks  a  new  stage  In  the 
Intensive  dialogue  between  north  and  south 
whioh  we  began  at  the  Seventh  Special  Ses- 
sion of  the  United  Nations  General  Assembly 
and  continued  at  Paris  In  the  Conference  on 
International  E<:onoralc  Cooperation  The  Is- 
sues we  address  will  not  be  .solved  by  any  one 
conference,  they  will  require  sustained  effort 
by  all  parties  In  many  forums  Including 
UNCTAU.  the  Conference  on  International 
Economic  Cooperation,  the  multilateral  trade 
negotiations,  the  World  Bank  and  the  Inter- 
national Monetary  Fund. 

THK  MAJOR  NFW  ELEMENTS  IN  8ECRETABT 
KISSINGER'S  SPEECH 

In  his  address  to  the  Conference,  the  Secre- 
tary of  State  proposes  a  far-reaching  ap- 
proach to  the  full  range  of  North-South 
Issues: 

A  comprehensive  plan  addressing  the  ma- 
jor commodity  Issues.  Including: 

A  proposal  for  an  International  Resourc«a 
Bank  to  facilitate  sound  resource  projects 
In  developing  countries  on  terms  acceptable 
to  developing  nations  and  Investors. 

Proposal  of  a  definite  time  table  for  the 
study  of  specific  commodity  problems  of  de- 
veloping countries:  the  Initiation  of  con- 
certed consideration  In  producer-consumer 
forums  this  year  of  measures  to  Improve  the 
stability,  growth  and  efficiency  of  markets 
for  all  key  developing  country  commodi- 
ties: and  suggestions  for  possible  sources  to 
finance  agreed  buffer  stocks. 

A  commitment  to  give  special  attention  to 
the  needs  of  the  developing  nations  in  the 
Geneva  multilateral  trade  negotiations. 

A  proposal  for  considering  an  Internation- 
al code  on  export  controls  to  reduce  uncer- 
tainty for  exporters  and  consumers. 

A  full  range  or  measures  to  facilitate  tech- 
nology transfer,  and  Improve  application  of 
technology  to  the  needs  of  the  developing 
countries.  Including: 

A  proposal  to  strengthen  global  research 
and  development  programs,  and  foster  great- 
er cooperation  In  satellite  technology,  water, 
resource!)  and  deep  seabed  technology. 

Support  for  the  proposed  UNCTTAD  Advi- 
sory Service  to  enable  developing  countries 
better  to  acquire  technology  appropriate  to 
their  requirements  as  part  of  an  effort  to  im- 
prove the  amount  and  quality  of  technologi- 
cal Information  available  to  developing 
countries. 

A  personnel  for  a  new  Technology  Corps 
to  make  available  skilled  personnel  to  work 
with  and  train  manpower  In  specific  de- 
velopment projects  as  part  of  an  effort  to  de- 
velop new  generations  of  technology  mana- 
gers. 

A  proposal  for  development  of  voluntary 
guideline.^  to  set  forth  the  conditions  and 
standards  which  aid  the  transfer  of  tech- 
nology 

Announcement  of  a  nationwide  conference 
In  the  US.  to  bring  together  the  b««t  talent 
from  American  Institutions,  foundations  and 


private  enterjirlse  to  help  prepare  for  the 
United  Nations  Conference  on  Science  and 
Technology  for  Development  proposed  for 
1979. 

A  determined  effort  to  help  developing 
countries  faced  with  balance  of  payments 
and  debt  problein.s.  Including  reciprocal  aid 
untying,  and  an  examination  of  the  problem 
of  acute  financing  and  debt  service  difficul- 
ties of  specific  developing  countries. 

A  collective  international  program  to  deal 
with  the  problems  of  the  poorest  countries 
Including  agreement  by  donor  countries  to 
provide  all  development  ajsslstance  on  a 
grant  basis  to  the  relatively  least  developed 
countries  on  the  UNCTTAD  list. 

the    seventh    special    SESSION     AND    ITS 
ArrERMATH 

At  the  Seventh  Special  Session  last  fall, 
the  VS.  made  a  comprehensive  set  of  spe- 
cific proposals  to  deal  In  a  practical  way 
with  the  variety  of  devT?lopment  problems 
facing  the  International  community  Our 
goal  was,  and  Is,  to  help  build  an  Interna- 
tional system  of  cooperation  based  on  re- 
spect, confidence,  and  muttial  benefit  be- 
tween the  nations  of  north  and  south.  This 
win  hasten  the  economic  advance  of  the 
developing  countries  while  providing  a  coop- 
erative International  climate  which  will 
serve  the  continued  growth,  stability,  and 
progress  of  all  nations. 

A  number  of  significant  steps  have  al- 
ready been  taken  to  implement  the  pro- 
posals we  announced   last  September: 

In  Januarj-,  the  Interim  Committee  of  the 
International  Monetary  Fund  agreed  on 
three  major  proposals  which  will  provide 
substantial  benefits  to  the  developing  coun- 
tries. It  expanded  Its  Compensatory  Finan- 
cing Facility  as  we  had  proposed,  to  make 
available  several  billion  dollars  to  stabilize 
export  earnings;  It  has  already  lent  roughly 
$800  million  In  the  first  four  months  of  this 
year  to  countries  experiencing  exp)ort  short- 
falls. It  established  a  Trust  Fund  which  will 
channel  the  profits  on  the  sale  of  one-sixth 
of  the  IMF's  gold  to  the  poorest  developing 
countries.  And  It  agreed  on  a  substantial  In- 
crease of  IMF  quotas,  also  to  the  benefit  of 
the  developing  world. 

We  agreed  on  the  Importance  of  Increas- 
ing the  capital  and  technological  resources 
available  to  developing  countries.  We  are 
now  in  the  process  of  negotiations  to  In- 
crease the  World  Bank  capital  by  $8  bUilon. 
Negotiations  are  either  In  progress  or  have 
been  completed  on  substantial  replenish- 
ments of  the  regional  development  banks. 
A  four-fold  Increase  of  the  resources  of  the 
International  Finance  Corporation  designed 
to  mobilize  substantial  amounts  of  private 
capital  for  the  benefit  of  developing  coun- 
tries Is  moving  toward  conclusion. 

We  have  advanced  proposals  for  Inter- 
national Institutes  In  energy  and  Industrial- 
ization to  help  disseminate  technologrv-  skills. 

We  have  also  Instituted  our  system  of  gen- 
eralized tariff  preferences;  at  the  Multi- 
lateral Trade  Negotiations  In  Geneva,  nego- 
tiations for  tariff  reductions  on  tropical 
products  are  In  progress;  also  In  Geneva  we 
have  tabled  a  forthcoming  tariff  cutting  plan 
to  liberalize  International  trade. 

Concerning  the  problems  of  commodities, 
we  have  recently  signed  two  international 
commodity  agreements  on  tin  and  coffee.  We 
will  contribute  to  the  UN  Revolving  Fund 
for  Mineral  Exploration. 

Negotiations  are  well  advanced  toward  the 
establishment  of  an  International  Fund  for 
Agricultural  Development  designed  to  deal 
with  the  urgent  problems  of  food,  especially 
In  the  poorest  countries.  And  the  United 
States  has  pledged  60%  of  the  10  million  ton 
World  Food  Conference  target  for  food  aid. 
THE  trNrrED  states  and  unctad  rv 

The  Nairobi  UNCTAD  Conference  U  an  ex- 
tremely important  opportunity  to  maintain 


this  momentum.  This  Is  why  Secretary  Kis- 
singer Is  attending  the  Conference — the  first 
US.  Secretary  of  State  to  attend  an  UNCTAD 
Session  His  major  speech  embodies  a  com- 
prehensive and  far  reaching  approach  by  the 
United  States  to  the  full  range  of  North- 
South  Issues. 

If  the  world  economy  Is  to  fiuorlsh  It  must 
be  based  on  a  firm  foundation  of  security, 
fairness,  and  opportunity  to  all — rich  and 
pix>r.  north  and  south,  consumer  and  pro- 
ducer. 

lYogresis  on  North-South  Issues  is  an  Im- 
perative of  a  global  economic  system  which  Is 
pfflclent  and  Jast.  the  orderly  evolution  of 
the  International  economic  system  depends 
on  mutvial  respect,  broadly  shared  benefits, 
and  the  willingness  of  all  countries  to  ac- 
cept their  share  of  responsibility. 

The  advancement  of  the  developing  world 
Is  a  continuous  process  It  will  not  ei.d  with 
ariy  one  conference;  It  w^Ill  require  sustained 
effort  In  many  forums 

Broadly  generalized  formulations  will  not 
solve  the  complex  Issues  before  us  For  over 
one  hundred  developing  countries  in  differ- 
ing economic  stages,  with  different  require- 
ments and  capacities,  we  must  conc'>iitrat« 
on  sppcinc  problems  and  practical  solutions. 

We  must  be  especially  aware  of  the  needs 
of  the  poorest  countries. 

Those  developing  countries  which  have  re- 
cently acquired  new  wealth  have  a  special 
responsibility  to  contribute  new  re.sources  to 
the  global  development  effort. 

Combined  with  effective  International  In- 
stitutions and  government  policies  pr.-vldlng 
a  favorable  environment,  private  enterprise 
can  make  an  essential  contribution  to  eco- 
nomic development 

The  United  States  presentation  to  UNCTAD 
builds  upon  these  themes  It  represents  the 
next  major  step  In  United  States  policy  to- 
ward the  developing  nations  It  reflects  many 
of  the  coiLstructlve  Ideas  set  forth  by  nations 
of  both  north  and  south  In  recent  months  in 
the  Manila  Declaration  and  other  forums. 
Including  the  Conference  on  International 
Economic  Cooperation  in  Paris. 

Our  approach  furthers  the  progress  begun 
at  the  Seventh  Special  Session  In  four  key 
areas: 

First,  we  offer  a  comprehen.-Jlve  plan  on 
addressing  the  major  commodity  l.-^-'ue.s.  In- 
cluding the  problems  of  resource  Investment 
and  trade  Commodities  are  a  vital  element 
for  the  world  economy  as  a  whole  and  par- 
ticularly Important  for  manv  developing 
coimtrles. 

Second,  we  propose  a  far-reaching  long- 
term  program  to  accelerate  technology  trans- 
fer and  the  effective  application  of  technol- 
ogy to  developing  country  economies  With- 
out Improved  technology  transfer,  many  de- 
veloping countries  have  little  hope  of  break- 
ing out  of  the  cycle  of  poverty  and  despair 

Third,  we  propose  me-xsuree  which  sddrec." 
the  serloxis  balance  of  paymenr^s  and  debt 
problems  of  a  number  of  developing  coun- 
tries. The  combination  of  higher  oil  prices 
and  recession  in  the  Industrialized  countries 
has  made  this  a  critical  problem  for  several 
countries. 

Fourth,  we  propose  measures   to  alleviate 
the  plight  of  the  poorest  countries  which  re- 
quire continual  attention  and  special  treat- 
ment from  the  International  community. 
coMMoorriEs 

In  commodities,  the  United  States  proposes 
a  comprehen.<;lvp  approach   aimed   at: 

Providing  adequate  fl:;ancing  for  sound 
resource  development  proiects: 

Improvement  In  the  conditions  of  trade 
and    Investment  In   Individual   conim'-Klltles; 

Stabilization  of  overall  export  earnings  of 
developing  countries,  and 

Market  and  stipply  access  for  resources  and 
processed   ?:kx1.<; 

At  the  heart  of  our  proposal  to  ImproTe 
resource  development  financing  Is  a  slgnlfl- 
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cant  new  InltUtlve:  the  International  Re- 
sources Bank  This  new  institution  would 
facilitate  sound  resource  projects  In  develop- 
ing countries;  It  would  provide  protection  to 
host  nations  and  investors  against  failure  to 
perform  In  accordance  with  previously  agreed 
conditions;  and  it  would  give  developing 
countries  Increasing  opportunities  to  par- 
ticipate In  the  management,  production,  and 
technology  of  resource  projects.  The  IRE 
would  help  assure  the  essential  flow  of  cap- 
lul,  management  a:id  technlogy  Into  re- 
source development  and  developing  econ- 
omies. We  consider  the  IRB  to  be  an  Inno- 
vative and  significant  response  Ui  the  basic 
needs  of  the  developing  countries  and  the 
International  community  It  will  be  a  major 
new  element  in  an  International  framework 
for  a  sharing  of  benefits  and  respfinslblUlles 
between  Industrialized  and  less  developed 
countries. 

To  Improve  the  conditions  of  trade  and 
investment  in  commodity  markets,  the 
United  States  urges  a  range  of  techniques. 
Including  long-term  contractual  arrange- 
ments, better  exchange  of  market  Informa- 
tion. Improved  distribution,  more  efficient 
production  methods  and  better  storage  and 
transportation  facilities 

In  addition,  we  believe  that  buffer  stocks 
can  be  a  useful  technique  for  stabilizing 
prices  of  some  commodities,  helping  to  avoid 
sharp  price  swings  and  assurlne  adequate 
supplies  at  reasonable  prices  when  markets 
are  tight.  Agreed  buffer  stocks  can  be  fi- 
nanced from  a  combination  of  sources,  and 
we  are  convinced  that  adequate  International 
financing  for  each  such  stock  can  be  assured 
Further,  we  urge  agreement  on  a  definite 
timetable  to  deal  with  specific  commodity 
problems  of  interest  to  developing  countrlee. 
The  U rated  States  is  prepared  u,  initiate 
concerted  consideration  in  producer-con- 
sumer forums  this  year  of  means  to  Improve 
the  stability,  growth  and  efficiency  of  mar- 
kets for  all  key  developing  country  com- 
modities. 

The  problem  of  overall  export  earnings 
stabilization  remains  highly  significant, 
especially  for  low-Income  countries  whose 
export  revenues  depend  on  one  or  two  com- 
modities. Our  proposal  for  expansion  of  the 
IMP  Compensator^'  Finance  Facility  has  been 
adopted,  and  It  Is  possible  that  the  facility 
will  lend  more  this  year  than  it  has  over 
the  previous  twelve  years  combined.  We  have 
also  proposed  that  the  new  IMF  Trust  Fund 
provide  financing  on  concessional  terms  to 
the  poorest  coimtrles  to  stabilize  earnings 
from  key  commodities.  If  the  Trust  Funds 
resources  prove  Inadequate  In  the  future  for 
this  task,  the  United  States  will  Join  in  a 
review  of  the  Trust  Fund's  resources. 

Improving  market  and  supply  access  re- 
quires a  number  of  measures  from  both  de- 
veloped and  developing  countries  to  expand 
trade.  The  United  States  will  Join  In  a  renew- 
al of  the  OECD  Trade  Pledge  to  avoid  new 
Import  restrictions.  We  are  e.vaminlng  the 
possibility  of  Including  additional  products 
In  our  scheme  of  generalized  tariff  prefer- 
ences. And  we  Intend  to  Implement  nego- 
tiated tariff  reductions  on  tropical  products 
as  soon  as  possible  after  a  package  Is  agreed 
upon  In  the  MTN  To  Increase  supply  relia- 
bility, the  United  States  proposes  considera- 
tion of  an  International  code  on  export  con- 
trols to  reduce  uncertainty  for  both  ex- 
porters and  consumers. 

TECHNOLOGY 

On  technoloy,  the  Secretary's  presenta- 
tion addresses  a  full  range  of  mea-sures  de- 
signed to  make  the  application  of  technology 
to  developing  countries'  economies  more 
effective. 

First,  the  United  States  proposes  new  re- 
search and  development  programs  and  greater 
intergoverrunental  cooperation  in  satellite 
technology,  water  resources  and  deep  seabed 
technology.  Our  purpose  Is  to  make  technol- 


ogy more  appropriate  to  the  special  needs  of 
developing  countries.  This  Involves  the 
strengthening  of  research  capacity  in  devel- 
oping countries,  the  encouragement  of  in- 
creased Intergovernmental  cooperation  In 
transferring  appropriate  technology,  and  the 
development  of  new  technologies. 

Second,  the  United  States  suppwrts  the  ef- 
forts of  the  United  Nations  International 
Center  for  Exchange  of  Technology  Informa- 
tion to  compile  comprehensive  information 
on  the  caj>abilltles  and  facilities  of  national 
and  regional  information  services  and  crea- 
tion of  the  UNCTAD  Advisory  Service  to 
strengthen  the  ability  of  developing  coun- 
tries to  effectively  Identify,  select  and  ne- 
gotiate for  appropriate  technology. 

Third,  the  United  States  proposes  Increased 
training  of  technology  specialists  and  man- 
agers Tills  will  be  crucial  if  developing  coun- 
tries are  to  be  able  to  manage  effectively  the 
technoloey  they  receive.  To  this  end  the 
United  States  Government  will  encourage  the 
formation  of  a  private  non-profit  Technol- 
ogy Corps  to  make  available  skilled  person- 
nel to  work  with  and  help  train  local  man- 
power In  specific  developed  projects 

Fourth,  the  United  States  supports  de- 
velopment of  voluntary  guidelines  for  tech- 
nology transfer  designed  to  encourage,  facil- 
itate and  maximize  the  transfer  process  Our 
proposal  for  an  International  Resources  Bank 
will  facilitate  technology  transfer.  And  we 
;)ropo.se  discussions  on  concrete  problems  In 
the  technology  transfer  process  to  ensure 
that  It  Is  effective  and  equitable  to  both  host 
rovernments  and  the  private  sector. 

F^fth.  the  United  States  urges  an  accel- 
'-rated  effort  to  prepare  for  the  United  Na- 
tlon-s  Conference  on  Science  and  Technology 
for  Developmeiit.  now  proposed  for  1979  We 
seek  to  ensure  that  all  elements  of  our  pro- 
posed program  for  technology  will  be  In  place 
by  that  time  To  this  end  the  United  States 
wll!  call  a  national  conference  of  experts 
from  our  Institutions,  foundations  and  pri- 
vate enterprise. 

BALANCE    or    PAYMENTS 

While  the  problem  of  commodities  and 
technology  are  of  a  long  term  nature,  the 
balance  of  payments  problems  of  some  coun- 
tries are  Immediate.  To  deal  with  them,  the 
United  States  proposes  that  the  Industrial 
and  oU-produclng  countries  Increase  the  flow 
and  quality  of  resources  to  the  non-oU  pro- 
ducing developing  countries  and  give  re- 
newed attention  to  countries  facing  critical 
debt  problems. 

In  addition,  we  urge  the  OECD  Develop- 
ment Assistance  Committee  to  consider  re- 
ciprocal untying  of  development  assistance. 
This  will  help  augment  the  contribution  of 
public  flows  to  development. 

On  the  crucial  question  of  private  flows, 
we  strongly  support  the  work  of  the  IBKD' 
IMP  Development  Committee  on  Capital 
Market  Access.  At  the  same  time,  considera- 
tion of  United  States'  proposals  for  a  re- 
plenishment of  the  International  Finance 
Corporation  and  the  establishment  of  an  In- 
ternational Investment  Trust  are  well  under 
way.  ^^ 

Further,  we  are  proposing  that  the  CIEC 
Finance  Commission  or  another  mutually 
agreeable  forum  examine  problems  of  acute 
financing  of  developing  countries. 

THE    POOREST    COUNTRIES 

The  special  requirements  of  the  poorest 
countries  demand  renewed  efforts.  The 
United  States  proposes  that  aid  be  Increased 
and  improved  In  quality  through  these  steps: 
multilateral  initiatives  such  as  IF  AD  and  the 
Sahel  Fund,  both  of  which  we  are  support- 
ing, should  be  rapidly  implemented;  the 
Industrial  Development  Association  should 
be  substantially  replenished;  and  the  United 
Nations  Development  P>rogram  grants  should 
be  broadened. 


As  an  additional  step,  the  United  States 
proposes  that  all  donor  countries  agree  to 
provide  development  assistance  to  the  rela- 
tively least  developed  countries  on  a  grant 
basU;  and  we  will  now  seek  Congressional 
authority  to  do  this. 

Mr.  JAVrrS.  Mr.  President  again  I 
express  my  profound  appreciation  to 
Senator  Mansfield  for  allowing  me  this 
time. 

ROUTINE  MORNING  BUSINESS 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Under  the  prev'lous  order,  there  will 
now  be  a  period  for  the  transaction  of 
routine  morning  business  not  to  exceed 
beyond  the  hour  of  1  p.m.,  with  state- 
ments therein  limited  to  5  minutes  each. 


SECRETARY     KISSINGER'S 
PROMISES  IN  AFRICA 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  am  pleased  to  welcome  back  to 
the  United  States,  Secretary  of  State 
Henry  Kissinger. 

It  has  been  a  very  expensive  trip  from 
the  point  of  view  of  the  American  tax- 
payer. So  It  Is  nice  to  have  him  back  In 
this  country. 

When  I  say  "expensive"  I  am  not 
speaking  of  the  cost  of  getting  him  there 
and  getting  him  back,  with  his  entourage, 
of  course. 

I  am  speaking  of  the  tens  of  millions 
and  hundreds  of  million  of  American  tax 
dollars  that  he  ti&s  promised  various  na- 
tions throughout  his  trip.  We  already 
have  vast  expensive  foreign  aid  programs 
without  adding  new  ones. 

Mr.  President.  I  have  a  number  of  ed- 
itorials and  columns  discussing  Secretary 
Kissinger's  African  trip.  Today  I  plan  to 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  those 
printed  in  the  Record.  Later  this  week, 
or  next  week,  whenever  the  appropriate 
occasion  arises.  I  expect  to  speak  at  some 
length  on  the  Secretary's  proposals. 

But  for  today  I  shall  ask  imanmious 
consent  to  have  printed  in  the  Record  an 
editorial  from  the  Norfolk  Ledger  Star 
of  May  3.  written  by  its  editor  George  J. 
Hebert.  the  editorial  captioned  "Med- 
dling in  Rhodesia.  Invitation  to  Blood 
Bath." 

Then  I  shall  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
have  printed  in  the  Record  an  editorial 
from  the  Northern  Virginia  Daily  of 
May  5,  the  last  paragraph  reading 
thusly : 

There  is  one  ingredient — 

Namely,     the     Secretary's     African 

trip 

that  appears  to  be  missing  in  the  picture.  We 
think  It  would  be  called  principle. 

Then.  Mr.  President.  I  shall  ask  iman- 
imous  consent  to  have  printed  In  the 
Record  a  column  by  the  thoughtful  and 
able  columnist.  James  J.  Kalpatrick. 
which  was  published  in  the  Harrison- 
burg. Va.,  Daily  News-Record  this  past 
Saturday. 

Finally.  I  shall  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  a 
column  by  the  able  coliunnist.  Holmes 
Alexander,  which  was  published  in  the 
Harrisonburg  Dally  News -Record  this 
past  Saturday,  and  I  will  read  the  first 
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paragraph  of  Mr.  Alexander's  column.  It 
starts  out  thusly: 

It  would  be  very  difficult  to  decide  .  .  . 
whether  the  U.S.  postwar  foreign  policy  has 
been  at  Its  worst  In  Europe,  Asia,  or  Africa. 
Right  now,  Id  give  the  booby  prize  to  Dr 
Kissinger  for  his  behavior  In  Africa. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  editorial  from  the  Norfolk 
Ledger  Star  of  May  3,  the  editorial  from 
the  Northern  Virginia  Daily  of  May  5, 
the  column  by  James  J.  Kilpatrick.  and 
the  column  by  Holmes  Alexander  be 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

(Prom  the  Norfolk  (Va. )  Ledger-Star, 

May  3.  1976) 

Invftation  to  Bloodbath — Meddling  in 

Rhodesia 

(By  Oeorge  Hebert) 
As  wrong  as  the  exclusion  of  Rhodesia's 
blacks  from  power  may  be  In  the  moral  Judg- 
ment of  onlookers,  the  abrasive  U.S.  policy 
set  forth  by  Secretary  of  State  Kissinger  on 
his  African  trip  is  far  more  likely  to  hurt 
tiian  help.  And  it  Is  the  very  kind  of  foreign 
pressure  Washington  Itself  would  not  and 
should  not  stand  for  if  overseas  dictation 
were  directed  to  us  In  some  comparable 
circumstance. 

It  Is  one  thing  to  deplore  some  other  na- 
tlons  governing  structure  or  social  system, 
or  both,  and  work  for  change  by  criticism  and 
persuasion.  It  Is  quite  another  for  one  gov- 
ernment to  proclaim  officially  to  another  that 
you've  got  to  change.  Where  there  Is  brutal 
repression  such  as  exists  within  the  Soviet 
Union  and  Its  bloc,  a  case  for  some  kind  of 
pressure  can  be  made,  but  that's  about  It. 
Moreover,  In  contrast  with  the  gentle 
tactics  the  US  has  employed  against  Soviet- 
style  tyranny,  the  posture  assumed  by  Dr 
Kissinger  In  Africa,  bristles  with  anger  and 
threats.  America  proclaims  "unrelenting  op- 
position" to  Prime  Minister  Ian  Smith's  gov- 
ernment In  Salisbury.  That  government 
must  negotiate  an  agreement  to  Install  black 
majority  rule  In  two  years.  The  secretary 
win  ask  Congress  to  repeal  Its  authorization 
for  the  Import  of  Rhodeslan  chrome — 
which  would  re\erse  an  eminently  sound 
policy  determined  by  that  some  Congress. 

This  alignment  with  black  forces  within 
and  outside  Rhodesia  who  are  now  threaten- 
ing overthrow  of  the  Smith  regime  dates  back 
to  the  sanctions  ordered  by  the  United 
Nations. 

But  the  meddling  Is  far  more  serious  at 
this  explosive  Juncture.  Whether  the  U.S.  Is 
posing  as  a  punishment  arm  of  the  U.N.  or 
Is  simply  bidding  on  Its  own.  against  the 
Soviet  Union,  for  black  African  support, 
Washington  Is  playing  with  fire. 

The  call  for  a  "negotiated"  abandonment 
of  government  by  the  whites,  and  the  pro- 
fessed desire  for  a  solution  worked  out  by 
Africans  can't  disguise  the  reality  of  an 
American  match  In  the  tlnderbox. 

Nor  can  Washington  avoid  a  burden  of  ter- 
rlbl»  responsibility  if  the  forces  of  rebellion 
are  Ignited  by  what  amounts  to  outright  en- 
couragement of  the  guerrillas  inside  and  the 
covetous,  would-be  selzers  of  power  outside 
Rhodesia's  borders. 

The  Africans  In  Rhodesia,  the  Africans  else- 
where In  the  continent's  troubled  southern 
sphere,  Africans  black  and  Africans  white, 
really  ought  to  be  left  to  work  out  their 
problems  themselves.  Our  role  ought  to  be 
one  of  non-Involvement. 

But  Secretary  KLsslnger's  words  amount  to 
something  quite  the  opposite. 

He  has  skirted  fearfully  close  to  the  fo- 
mentation of  violence  and  the  triggering  of 
disaster. 


(From  the  Northern  Virginia  Dally.  May  5, 
1976) 
Kissingers  Views  on  Africa  Changing 
Secretary  of  State  Kissinger  has  been  trav- 
eling around  southern  Africa,  keepUig  the 
faith  and  trying  to  persuade  skeptical  black 
governments  that  the  U.S.  Intends  to  support 
human  rights,  racial  Justice,  and  peaceful  po- 
litical change.  Interpreted  Into  words  that 
relate  to  current  events  In  Africa,  this  means 
that  the  U.S.  wants  to  head  off  Soviet  Influ- 
ence there,  and  will  act  decisively,  short  of 
military  Intervention,  even  If  It  means  aban- 
doning the  white  regimes  In  Rhodesia,  Nami- 
bia and  South  Africa. 

Dr.  Kissinger  foresees,  accurately  we  think, 
that  political  change  In  South  Africa,  Nami- 
bia and  Rhodesia  Is  Inevitable  and  that  these 
countries  can  no  longer  keep  subdued  the 
emerging  political  aspirations  of  their  black 
majorities. 

While  these  assessments  are  doubtless  real- 
istic and  call  for  reevaluatlon  of  our  African 
policies,  we  cannot  totally  agree  with  the 
substance  of  Dr.  Kissinger's  message  to  the 
black  governments  he  has  officially  visited 
To  us,  despite  the  emphasis  on  finding  sol^j- 
tlons  by  "peaceful  means."  the  drift  of  the 
U.S.  message  to  the  black  majorities  Is  clearly 
an  unqualified  suggestion  of  support  in 
achieving  their  objective,  which  Is  black  rule. 
From  Kissinger's  remarks  we  get  the  clear 
Implication  that  the  U.S.  Is  ready  to  assUt 
black  majorities  to  atuin  political  control  at 
the  expense  of  the  white  minorities,  which 
now  head  the  entrenched  governments  of 
Rhodesia.  Namibia  and  South  Africa 

In  fact,  there  Is  something  about  the  ur- 
gency of  the  Kissinger  message  that  suggests 
an  expedient  sellout,  a  sellout  that  would  not 
have  occurred  except  for  the  menacing  Soviet 
pressures  In  Angola  and  elsewhere. 

There  Is  one  Ingredient  that  appears  to  be 
missing  In  the  picture.  We  think  It  would  be 
called  principle. 


[Prom  the  Harrisonburg  (Va.)  Daily 
News-Record.  May  8.  1076 1 
Rhodesia — Two  Views 
roRD  SELLS  oirr 
(By  James  J.  Kilpatrick) 
Washington. — Henry    KL<wlnger    delivered 
his  10-polnt  statement  on  Rhodeela  In  Lu- 
saka on   April   27.   A   text  became  available 
the   following  day.    I   am   not   a   man   who 
yields  easily  to  the  anger  that  passes  Into 
rage,  but  that  contemptible  statement  did 
It.    Shame!    I    would    cry   shame. 

We  must  assume  that  President  Ford  ap- 
proved the  speech  In  advance  Any  other 
assumption  would  leave  him  a  mere  dummy 
on  Kissinger's  lap.  ThU  was  a  major  policy 
statement.  For  good  or  HI,  the  responsibility 
for  It  rests  squarely  on  Gerald  Ford 

Why  did  Ford  do  It?  To  put  the  beet  possi- 
ble face  on  this  ugly  business,  let  us  suppose 
that  his  purpose  was  to  deter  further  Soviet 
adventurism  In  Africa  By  denouncing  the 
Smith  regime  In  Rhodesia,  and  by  declar- 
ing our  "unrelenting  opposition"  to  It,  the 
administration  may  have  hc^>ed  to  curry 
favor  with  some  of  Rhodesia's  neighbors. 

Very  well.  The  Ford  administration  will 
have  purchased  that  favor  at  an  awesome 
price.  Hypocrites  of  the  world,  unite!  Messrs 
Kissinger  and  Ford  have  Joined  your  ranks 
What  has  Rhodesia  done  In  these  past  ten 
years  to  earn  our  "unrelenting  opposition?" 
It  has  kept  the  peace  It  has  exported  no 
terrorists.  It  has  preserved  Western  tradi- 
tions of  law.  It  has  provided  for  Its  own 
people,  both  black  and  white,  the  hlgheet 
standards  of  education,  health  care  and  gen- 
eral well-being  in  the  whole  of  Africa  And 
It  has  done  this  despite  the  terrible  handi- 
cap of  the  United  Nations'  economic 
sanctions. 

But  what  else  has  Rhodesia  done?  It  has 
failed  to  preside  "majority  rule"  It  has 
denied  Its  six  million  blacks    "self -determi- 


nation." It  has  not  provided  such  civil  liber- 
ties as  universal  suffrage  For  these  offenses, 
we  are  urged  to  believe  Rhodesia  merits  our 
"unrelenting  opposition  " 

What  monstrous  hypocrisy  is  this.  We  are 
very  selective.  It  is  evident,  in  our  "unre- 
lenting opposition.  "  Would  tlie  President 
and  his  secretary  examine  a  map  of  Africa? 
Would  they  name  those  nations  character- 
ized by  majority  rule,  civil  liberties  and  uni- 
versal suffrage?  They  will  find  very  few.  On 
the  contrary,  they  would  observe  a  ragtag, 
bobtail  assemblage  of  military  dictator*, 
petty  despots   and   one-party  rulers. 

Kissinger  was  tenderly  solicitous  toward 
Mozambique  He  would  give  Mozambique's 
new  rulers  fl25  million  In  money  taken 
from  American  taxpayers  The  new  rulers  of 
Mozambique  are  a  gang  of  Marxist  terrorLsts 
led  by  Samora  Machel.  They  have  confiscated 
private  property,  suspended  civil  law,  made 
children  the  wards  of  their  proto-Commu- 
nlst  state,  and  obliterated  every  vestige  of 
"self -determination." 

The  secretary  chose  Zambia  for  the  de- 
liverance of  his  pieties  on  moral  principle 
and  human  dignity  President  Kenneth 
Kaunda  was  at  his  side,  and  there  was  a 
splendid  Irony  in  this.  If  memory  serves,  and 
memory  serves  exceedingly  well,  it  was  Mr 
Kaunda  who  four  years  ago  evidenced  his 
dedication  to  these  principles  by  JalUnp  his 
opposition  Zambia  is  a  lovely  model.  Is  it 
not?  A  model  of  one-party  rule. 

In  the  Ford-Klsslnger  view.  Rhodesia's 
present  status  is  "illegal."  If  so.  then  Rho- 
desia must  still  be  lawfully  a  part  of  the 
British  Commonwealth  But  If  that  Is  so. 
by  what  right  does  the  United  States  pro- 
nounce Its  presumptuous  j>osltlon  on  a 
British  dominion?  What  business  is  It  of 
ours  how  a  "negotiated  solution"  Is  worked 
out?  Who  clothed  Messrs.  Ford  and  Kissinger 
with  authority  to  lecture  the  people  of  Rho- 
desia on  their  responsibilities? 

This  was  effrontery.  By  this  statement,  the 
Ford  administration  has  shouldered  Its  way 
Into  the  middle  of  negotiations  to  which  we 
were  not  invited  The  Pre.sldent  will  take  the 
lead  In  new  efforts  to  crush  Rhodesia's  frag- 
ile economy;  he  will  "approach  other  Indus- 
trial nations  to  Insure  the  strictest  and 
broadest  international  compliance  with 
sanctions." 

The  President  thus  commits  the  American 
people  to  the  overthrow  of  a  small,  friendly. 
pro-Western  government  whose  only  real  of- 
fense Is  that  It  Is  not  black,  but  white.  He 
would  prefer  to  see  power  tran.sferred  to  an 
unelected  faction  of  guerrilla  terrorists  who 
have  Imposed  unspeakable  atrocities  on  In- 
nocent blacks  who  want  only  to  live  their 
primitive  lives  In  peace. 

This  Is  our  "clear  and  unmistakable  posi- 
tion" on  Rhodesia.  It  merits  our  unrelenting 
."com. 
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The  Slave  Trade 
(By  Holmes  Alexander) 

Washington  —  "It  would  be  very  difficult 
to  decide."  mused  the  Returning  Traveler, 
■  whether  the  US  postwar  foreign  policy  has 
been  at  Its  worst  in  Europe,  Asia  or  Africa. 
Right  now.  Id  give  the  booby  prize  to  Dr, 
Kissinger  for  his  behavior  In  Africa." 

The  Traveler  didn't  seem  to  realize  how 
many  wrongs  It  was  the  Secretary's  duty  to 
set  right  In  Africa  For  Instance,  there's  Rho- 
desia where  the  white  minority  Is  outnum- 
bered by  20  to  one,  and  yet  has  had  peace 
and  prosperity  for  many  decades.  Secretary 
Kissinger  can't  stand  by  and  let  that  situa- 
tion continue  Minority  rule  Is  a  deadly  sin, 
even  if  it  works  out  fairly  well. 

"Peace  and  prosperity  aren't  so  bad."  the 
Traveler  declared.  '"A  race  of  people,  no  mat- 
ter how  white  In  the  face,  must  have  a  com- 
mendable amount  of  ability  to  succeed 
against  tremendous  odds  and  to  make  pro- 
gressive political  reforms  after  their  own 
fashion. 


"But  Kissinger  has  made  his  decision  by 
taking  a  head  count,"  the  Traveler  went  on. 
"The  Secretary  Is  offering  aid  to  the  black 
terrorists  Inside  Rhodesia.  He  did  this  at  the 
very  time  when  Rhodesiaii  Premier  Ian 
Smith  was  bringing  lour  black  chiefs  Into 
the  cabinet. 

■Kissinger  said  In  a  sp>eech  in  Zambia:  "I 
am  not  here  to  give  American  prescriptions 
lor  African  problems.  .  .  .  Nor  am  I  here  to 
set  African  against  African  But  that  Is  ex- 
actly what  he's  doing  He  proml.-ied  $12.5- 
mllllon  to  help  Ru.s.sian-domlnated  Mozam- 
bique to  block  off  Rhodesia  from  the  sea." 

It's  true,  the  Traveler  was  told,  that  Kis- 
singer agreed  to  triple  \j£>.  aid  lu  Central 
Africa  from  $25-uillllon  to  $75-mlUlon  a  year 
and  one  of  the  first  results  was;  cancellation 
of  the  Secretary  s  state  vLslt  to  Ghana  Some 
reporters  on  the  trip  say  It  was  Russian 
pressure.  In  Washington  people  are  repeating 
an  old  saying,  'You  can  t  buy  friendship." 

The  Traveler  seemed  more  than  ever  exer- 
cised. He  plunged  on.  "We  should  have 
learned  thai  \on^  ago  Under  the  Marshall 
plan  for  Europe  and  the  NATO  plan  for  the 
defense  of  former  allle.s  and  enemies,  we  soon 
found  that  the  re.spon.se  wa.s  "i'ankee.  go 
home.'  The  only  rea.son  we  have  any  Euro- 
pean associates  is  that  they  fear  the  Rus.slans 
more  than  they  di.sllke  u-s.  But  when  the  cjec- 
retarles  of  State  under  Elsenhower.  Kennedy. 
Johnson  and  Nlxoii  tried  the  Buy  PYlend.shlp 
formula  In  Asia,  it  turned  out  sliU  wor^e 
The  Asians,  didn't  fear  the  Ru.sslans  nearly 
so  much  as  they  despised  us.  Nowhere  from 
Saigon  to  Calcutta  did  the  people  appreciate 
our  telling  them  and  shewing  them  the 
American  way  of  life." 

It  had  to  be  conceded,  the  Traveler  was  as- 
sured, that  the  African  policy  by  Kissinger  Is 
dumber  than  the  European  policy  by  Ache- 
son.  It  is  far  more  stupid  than  the  Asian  one 
under  Dulles  and  Rusk.  We  are  repealing  the 
same  nilstakes  of  economic  bribery.  Africa  Is 
a  far  darker  continent  to  Americans  than 
Europe  and  Asia  The  trlb-al  complexities  are 
Infinite  and  it's  a  wonder  Kissinger  dares 
open  his  mouth  to  offer  programs  for  a  whole 
continent  where  he's  a  total  stranger. 

"Our  African  pnillcy,"  said  the  'lYaveler 
who  has  been  reading  the  Str.tc  Department 
position  papers,  '"bears  a  frightening  resem- 
blance to  the  old  slave  trade  Only  the  skin 
color  of  the  slaves  has  changed  There  was  a 
shameful  period  when  West  Europeans  and 
Americans  sold  blacks  Into  bondace  Btit  If 
Secretary  Klsslnger"s  plans  work,  he'll  be 
selling  out  the  whites  of  Rhodesia  and  South 
Africa,  along  with  their  remarkable  civiliza- 
tion, to  the  new  masters  of  Africa." 

Did  the  Traveler  have  In  mind  the  Com- 
munist Imperialists? 

■"Who  else"'"  was  the  unhappy  reply. 

Mr  HARRY  F  BYRD.  JR  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr  President,  will  the 
Senator  withhold  that,  plp.i^e'^ 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD.  JR.  I  withhold. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  May  I  be  recosnized  In 
the  morning  hour,  unle5s  the  majority 
leader  is  seeking  recopnition. 

Mr   MANSFIELD   No   Fine. 

Mr,  JAVITS.  Mr,  President,  I  have 
heard  with  very  great  interest  the  re- 
marks of  my  beloved  colleague,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Virginia.  Naturally.  I  found 
very  interesting  that  It  Is  something  of  a 
sequel  to  what  I  had  to  say  this  morning 
on  the  side  of  approval. 

In  my  judgment,  it  would  be  a  great 
service  to  the  country — because  this  mat- 
ter deserves  to  be  debated— if  my  col- 
league would  conveniently  let  me  have 
notice  of  when  he  intends  to  addre.'vS  the 
subject.  I  would  like  to  debate  it,  and  I 
hope  others  will  Join  the  debate.  I  say 


that  because  I  believe  that  this  African 
question  really  poses  the  issue  very 
graphically  Millions  upon  millions  in  the 
world  are  losing  hope  because  the  United 
States,  Itself  the  product  of  a  revolution, 
suddenly  seems — they  think — to  have 
foregone  all  the  oceans  of  blood  and  bil- 
lions of  treasure  which  have  been  ex- 
pended in  the  struggle  for  freedom  in 
which  we  have  led  for  so  long,  certainly 
at  least  since  World  War  I:  that  we  are 
slipping  into  some  kind  of  blindness  to 
the  world  or  some  kind  of  isolationism; 
and  I  use  that  word  onl..  because  it  is  so 
well  known  m  all  its  connotation.'^- 

Mr.  President,  I  think  it  L*^  time  to  find 
out  if  the  moral  flame  which  bums  in 
xhe  heart  of  our  people — and  I  believe 
deeply  that  it  still  continues  to  burn 
there — is  slowly  being  extinguished  by 
mercantile  considerations  or  denigration 
of  their  owt.  capacity  or  their  own  will  or 
their  own  belief  m  tlieir  owTi  freedom 
and  that  of  others;  whether  the  United 
States  has  begun  to  forget  that  freedom 
i.s  indivi.'-ible;  th?t  when  there  Ls  any 
tyranny  on  Earth,  even  if  we  may  not  be 
able  to  correct  it.  it  is  our  enemy:  that 
we  must  at  least  try;  that,  considering 
the  power  and  resources  we  have,  the 
world  has  a  right  to  look  to  us  for  some 
leadership,  which  we  have  no  moral  right 
t«  deny  them. 

I  think  Africa  poses  tliat  problem.  We 
have  forgotten  about  It  for  a  very  long 
time.  We  considered  It  a  speciaJ  Euro- 
pean satrapy,  which  under  today's  con- 
dition it  definitely  is  not.  Europe  is  al- 
most as  scared  as  the  Africans. 

Mr.  President,  I  think  my  colleague — 
as  has  been  his  wont  before — raises  the 
issue  very  pertinently.  If  we  can,  by  our 
positions,  even  though  they  may  be  at 
opposite  poles,  bring  about  an  elucida- 
tion of  this  subject  so  that  the  American 
people  at  least  know.  I  think  will  be  a 
great  public  .service.  I  would  welcome  and 
cherish  the  opportunity  to  join  in  It. 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR.  I  thank  the 
Senator  from  New  York.  I  certainly  shall 
invite  him  when  such  a  discussion  takes 
place. 

I  think  it  l«  most  appropriate  that 
there  be  a  discussion  of  Secretary  Kis- 
singer's foreign  poUcy.  Certainly,  I  do  not 
disagree  with  what  the  Senator  from 
New  York  says  about  the  need  for  free- 
dom throuphout  the  world.  I  beUeve  that 
when  the  foreign  policy  debate  takes 
place,  we  can  leam  just  how  much  free- 
dom, how  much  democracy  there  is 
throughout  the  world  and  throughout 
the  49  nations  in  Africa,  I  believe  it 
would  be  very  helpful,  and  I  will  be  glad 
to  notify  the  Senator  from  New  York. 

Mr.  JA'VITS  I  thank  mv  colleague. 

I  should  like  to  add  that  he  knows  that 
I  do  not  need  to  as.sure  him  tliat  one  of 
the  reasons  why  I  said  what  I  did  is  that 
his  sincerity  and  the  fact  that  he  doe^  his 
homework  so  thoroughly  a-ssures,  on  his 
side,  that  the  problem  will  be  explored 
thoroughly.  I  will  do  my  best. 


SL'^STITUTION  OF  A  CONFEREE— 
HR.  9771.  AIRPORT  ANT3  AIRWAY 
DEVELOPMENT  ACT  AMENDMENTS 
OF  1976 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  Mr.  President,  on  be- 
half of  the  distinguished  Senator  from 


Kansas  'Mr.  Pearson'  ,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  he  be  substituted  for  the 
Senator  from  Tennessee  (Mr.  Baktr)  as 
a  conferee  on  H.R.  9771.  the  Airport  and 
Airway  Development  Act  Amendments  of 
1976. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


PRIVILEGE  OF  THE  FTX>OR— -SENATF. 
RJESOLUnON  400 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  Mr.  President,  on  be- 
half of  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Arizona  'Mr.  Goldwateri,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  Mr.  Charles  Lombard. 
a  member  of  his  staff,  have  the  privilege 
of  the  floor  during  the  consideration  of 
and  voting  on  Senate  Resolution  400 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


MESSAGES    FROM    THE    PRESIDENT 

Messages  from  the  President  of  the 
United  States  were  communicated  to  the 
Senate  by  Mr.  Roddy,  one  of  his  secre- 
taries 


EXECUTR'E    MESSAGES    REFERRED 

As  in  executive  session,  the  Acting 
President  pro  tempore  'Mr.  Ford  '  laid 
before  the  Senate  messages  from  the 
President  of  the  United  States  submit- 
ting sundry  nominations  which  were  re- 
ferred to  the  appropriate  committees 

The  nominations  received  today  are 
printed  at  the  end  of  the  Senate  pro- 
ceedings. I 

EXECUTIVE      MESSAGE      RECEIVED 
DLTIING  ADJOLTINMENT  REFERRED 

As  in  executive  session,  the  Acting 
President  pro  tempore  '  Mr.  Ford  '  laid 
before  the  Senate  a  message  from  the 
President  of  the  United  States  received 
on  May  7,  1976.  under  authority  of  the 
order  of  May  6,  1976.  submitting  the 
nomination  of  John  HoUiday  Holloman 
m.  of  Mississippi,  to  be  a  member  of  the 
Federal  Power  Commission,  which  was 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Commerce. 


MESSAGES   FROM    THE   HOUSE 

At  12:02  p.ra.,  a  message  from  the 
House  of  Representatives  by  Mr,  Berry, 
one  of  its  reading  clerks,  announced  that 
the  House  disagrees  to  the  amendment 
of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  (H.R.  12574'  to 
amend  the  U.S  Grain  Standards  Act  to 
improve  the  grain  Inspection  and  weigh- 
ing system,  and  for  other  purposes; 
agrees  to  the  conference  requested  by 
the  Senate  on  the  disagreeing  votes  of 
tlie  two  Houses  thereon;  and  that  Mr. 
Foley,  Mr.  Poage.  Mr.  de  la  Garza.  Mr. 
ViGOEiTO.  Mr.  Jones  of  Tennessee.  Mr 
Melcher.  Mr  Bergland,  Mr.  Wamplef. 
Mr  SEEELirs.  and  Mr.  Thone  were  ap- 
pointed managers  of  the  conference  on 
the  part  of  the  House 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Banking. 
Currency  and  Housing  has  appointed  as 
members  of  the  Joint  Committee  on  De- 
fense Production  Representative  Mit- 
chell of  Maryland  and  Representative 
Evans  of  Indiana  as  members  on  the  part 
of  the  House. 
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The  message  further  announced  that 
the  House  has  passed  the  following  bills 
in  which  it  requests  the  concurrence  of 
ttie  Senate: 

H.R.  9043.  An  act  to  authorize  Federal 
agencies  to  experiment  with  flexible  and 
compressed  employe©  work  schedules:  and 

H.R.  12384.  An  act  to  authorize  certain 
construction  at  military  Inatallatlons  and 
for  other  purpoaes. 

EintOLLZD    BILL.    SIGKKO 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Speaker  has  signed  Uie  f  ollowiBg  enrolled 
bill: 

H.R.  12018.  An  act  to  amend  the  Rehabili- 
tation Act  of  1973  to  provide  that  the  center 
for  deaf-bllnd  youths  and  adults  established 
by  such  Act  shall  be  known  as  the  Helen 
Keller  National  Center  for  Deaf-BUnd  Youths 
and  Adults. 

The  enrolled  bill  was  subsequently 
signed  by  the  Acting  President  pro  tem- 
;x)re  (Mr.  Ford)  . 

The  message  further  announced  that 
the  House  agrees  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senate  to  the  amendment  of  the 
House  to  the  bill  (S.  2619)  to  provide  for 
adjusting  the  amount  of  interest  paid 
on  funds  deposited  with  the  Treasury  of 
the  United  States  by  the  Library  of  Con- 
gress Trust  Fund  Board. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
House  agrees  to  the  amendment  of  the 
Senate  to  the  amendment  of  the  House 
to  the  bill  (S.  2620)  to  provide  for  ad- 
justing the  amount  of  interest  paid  on 
funds  deposited  with  the  Treasury  of  the 
United  States  pursuant  to  the  Act  of 
August  20,  1912  1 37  Stat.  319). 


HOUSE    BILL    REFERRED 

The  bill  (H.R.  9043)  to  authorize  Fed- 
eral agencies  to  experiment  with  flexible 
and  compressed  employee  work  sched- 
ules, was  read  twice  by  Its  title  and  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Post  OflBce 
and  Civil  Service 


COMMUNICATIONS  FROM  EXECU- 
TIVE DEPARTMENTS.  ETC, 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore tMr.  Ford)  laid  before  the  Senate 
the  following  letters,  which  were  referred 
as  indicated ; 

Pboposed  Amendments  to  thk  1977  Appro- 
priations FOR  THE  Department  of  De- 
fense  MiLJTART 

A  communication  from  the  President  of 
the  United  States,  transmitting  proposed 
amendments  to  the  1977  appropriations  for 
the  Department  of  Defense — Military  re- 
quested In  the  1977  budget  In  tne  amount  of 
1.174,000.000  (with  accompanying  papers):  to 
the  Committee  on  Appropriations. 
Proposed  Constrdction  Projects  bt  the 

Army   National  Guard 
A  letter  from   the  Deputy  Assistant  Sec- 
retary of  Defense   (Installations  and  Hous- 
ing) ,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law.  proposed 
construction  projected  to  be  undertaken  by 
the  Army  National  Guard  (with  accompany- 
ing  papers) ;    to   the   Committee  on   Armed 
Services. 
Views  of  the  Consumer   Proddct  Com- 
mission ON  S.  644 

A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  U.8.  Con- 
sumer Product  Safety  Commission,  relating 
to  the  views  of  the  Commission  on  8.  644. 
an  enrolled  blU  "to  amend  the  Consumer 
Product  Safety  Act  to  Improve  the  Consumer 


baiety  Commission,  to  authorize  new  appro- 
priations and  for  other  purposes    (with   ac- 
companying papers):    to  the  Committee  on 
Cummer'-e. 
Report  on  Railroad  AsANooNMrNTS  and  Al- 

TEBNATIVES      A    REPORT    ON    E^TECTS    OUTSIDE 
THK    NORTHEA.STERN    REGION 

A  lettpr  from  the  Secretary  of  Tran.«.portA- 
tlon,  transmuting,  pursuant  to  law.  a  repjart 
on  Railroad  Abandonments  and  Alterna- 
tives: A  Report  on  Kffecta  Outside  the 
Northeastern  Region,  May  1976  (with  an  ac- 
companying report);  to  the  Comnilttee  on 
Commerce. 

Reports  of  the  Comptroller  General 

A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General  of 
the  United  States,  tranamlttlng,  pursuant  to 
law,  a  report  describing  anal>-sis  comparing 
the  cost  effectiveness  of  the  Department  of 
Defense's  Uniformed  Services  University  of 
the  Health  Sciences  and  the  Armed  Forces 
Health  Professions  Scholarship  Program,  De- 
partment of  Defense  (with  an  accompanying 
report):  to  the  Committee  on  Government 
Operations. 

A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General  of 
the  United  States,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law,  a  report  on  the  need  for  an  Interna- 
tional Disaster  Relief  Agency,  Department  of 
State,  Agency  for  International  Development 
( with  an  accompanying  report  i ;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Government  Operations. 
Report  on  the  Implementation  of  tue  Plan 
FOR  Transfer  of  Functions  and  Person- 
nel Under  Title  II  of  the  General  Ac- 
counting Office  Act  of  1974 
A  letter  from  the  Administrator,  General 
Services  Administration,   transmitting,  pur- 
suant to  law,  a  report  on  the  Implementa- 
tion of  the  plan   for   transfer  of   functions 
and  personnel  under  Title  II  of  the  General 
Accounting  Office  Act  of  1974   (with  an  ac- 
companying report):    to  the  Committee  on 
Government  Operations. 

Report  of  the  President's  Biomedical 
Research  Panel 

A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  President's 
Biomedical  Research  Panel,  transmitting, 
pursuant  to  law,  the  report  of  the  Presi- 
dent's Biomedical  Research  Panel  iwlth  an 
accompanying  report) :  to  the  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Public  Welfare. 

Proposed  Alteration  of  BunjJiNG  103,  . 
St.  Louis,  Mo. 

A  letter  from  the  Administrator,  General 
Services  Administration,  transmitting,  pur- 
suant to  law.  a  prospectus  for  alterations  at 
the  St.  LouU,  Mo.,  Building  No.  103,  4300 
Goodfellow  Boulevard,  In  the  amount  of 
$7,772,045  (With  accompanying  papers);  to 
the  Committee  on  Public  Worts. 

Proposed  Alteration  of  Buildinc  105. 
St.  Louis,  Mo. 

A  letter  from  the  Administrator.  General 
Services  Administration,  transmitting,  pur- 
suant to  law,  a  prospectus  for  alterations  at 
the  St.  Louis,  Mo..  Building  No.  105,  4300 
Goodfellow  Bouleveird,  In  the  amount  of 
$9,313,000  (with  accompanying  papers);  to 
the  Committee  on  I>ubllc  Works. 
Proposed  Alteration  at  the  Franconia.  Va., 
Building  A.  GSA  Stores  Depot 

A  letter  from  the  Administrator,  General 
Services  Administration,  transmitting,  pur- 
suant to  law,  a  prospectus  for  alterations  at 
the  Franconia.  Va.,  Building  A.  GSA  Stores 
Depot,  In  the  amount  of  $6,141,000  (with 
accompanying  papers);  to  the  Committee  on 
Public  Works. 


By  Mr.  EASTLAND,  from  the  Committee  on 

the  JudlcUry 

Ralph  B.  Guy.  Jr  ,  of  Mlchlga:i,  to  be  UB. 
district  Jud^e  for  the  eastern  district  of 
Michigan. 

Laughlln  E  Waters,  of  California,  to  be 
US  district  Judge  for  the  central  district  of 
California. 


ORDER  THAT  H.R    12384  BE  HELD  AT 
THE    DESK 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  corLsent  Uiat  a  message  from 
the  House  on  H.R.  12384,  to  authorize 
certain  construction  of  militarj-  installa- 
tions, be  held  at  the  desk  until  further 
disposition. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 


CHANGE  OF  REFERRAL  OF  S.  1241 

Mr.  ROBEJRT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  PresWent. 
S.  1241,  a  private  relief  bill  for  Mrs,  Las- 
sie Edwards,  wa.s  wrongfully  referred  to 
the  Veterans'  Affairs  Committee.  It 
should  have  been  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  tlie  Judlciar>-. 

I  am  informed  that  Mr.  Hartke,  chair- 
man of  the  Veterans'  Affairs  Committee, 
has  no  objection  to  it^  being  referred  to 
the  Judiciarj'  Committee. 

I,  therefore,  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  bill  be  rereferred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judlciar\'. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
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INTRODUCTION   OF   BILI.S   AND 
JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

Tlie  following  bills  and  joint  resolu- 
tions were  introduced,  read  tlie  first  time 
and,  by  unanimous  consent,  the  second 
time,  and  referred  as  Indicated: 
By  Mr.  NEtaON: 

S.  3397.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue Code  of  1954  to  provide  income  tax 
simplification,  reform,  and  relief  for  smali 
busmess.  Referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Finance. 

By  Mr.  HATFIELD  (for  himself  and  Mr 
Pack  wood: 

S.  3398.  A  bill  to  authorize  construction 
of  the  Days  Creek  Dam,  South  Umpqua  River, 
Oregon  Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Pub- 
lic Works. 

By  Mr  RIBIGOFF 

S.  3399.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Administra- 
tor of  General  Services  to  convey  certain 
land  in  Cambridge.  Massachusetts,  to  the 
Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts.  Referred  to 
the  Committee  or;   onvernment  Operations. 


EXECUTIVK    REPORTS    OF 
COMMITTEES 

As  m  executive  session,  the  loHowlng 
executive  reports  of  committees  were 
submitted: 


STATEMENTS      ON      INTRODUCED 
BI1,LS  AND  JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

By  Mr  NEKSON: 
S  3397.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  provide  income 
tax  simplification,  reform,  and  relief  for 
small  business.  Referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Finance. 
small    business    growth    and    job    creation 

act    of    1976 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  Pre.sident,  I  intro- 
duced today  a  bill  drafted  by  the  Coimcil 
of  Small  and  Independent  Business  As- 
sociations, entitled  "The  Small  Business 


Growth  and  Job  Creation  Act  of  1976." 

and  ask  that  it  be  appropriately  referred. 

significance  of  the  bill 

This  Firopo.'^l  was  developed  through 
the  concerted  action  of  a  coalition  of 
four  national  and  four  regional  smaUer 
and  independent  business  organizations 
which  have  banded  together  under  the 
acronym  COSIB.^— Council  of  Small  and 
Independent  Business  A.ssociations.  The 
eight  a.ssociations  met  repeatedly  over 
the  past  6  months  to  develop  this  bill. 

As  far  a.s  I  know,  thL^;  is  the  first  time 
that  organiz.^tions  representing  so  sub- 
stantial a  part  of  the  Nation's  13  million 
business  entcrprLse-s  have  worked  to- 
gether in  a  project  of  this  magnitude. 
The  COSIBA  association  have  asked  me 
to  introduce  tliis  bill  and  I  am  pleased  to 
do  so  for  purposes  of  discussion  and 
study. 

Clearly,  a  great  deal  of  time,  tliought, 
and  talent  have  gone  into  tlie.se  recom- 
mendations, and  they  deserve  to  be  pre- 
sented to  the  public  and  the  Congress  by 
being  printed  in  bill  form. 

The  bill  will  help  to  focus  the  attention 
ol  decisionmakers  on  the  various  tax 
problems  of  the  diverse  types  and  sizes  of 
enterprises  making  up  the  small  business 
community. 

There  are  manv  facets  of  this  proposal, 
and  we  cannot  tell  at  this  early  stage 
what  their  revenue  and  economic  impact 
might  be,  or  which  of  them  may  merit 
enactment,  or  to  what  extent.  But,  the 
bill  certainly  deserves  to  be  made  public 
and  to  be  circulated,  studied,  and  debated 
for  the  information  of  all  concerned. 

I  would  hope  that  each  of  the  sug- 
gestions can  be  analyzed  widely:  and 
that  hearings  can  be  held  on  this  and 
related  measures  at  the  appropriate 
time  by  the  tax-writing  committees,  so 
that  serious  consideration  can  thereby 
be  given  to  equitable  treatment  and 
meaningful  encouragement  to  the  vital 
small  business  segment  of  the  American 
economy. 

URGENT       AND       SPECL\L       NBrEDS       OF       SMALLER 
BUSINESSES 

New,  small,  and  Independent  busi- 
nes.ses  have  special  problems  of  viabil- 
ity because  they  command  fewer  re- 
sources and  are  less  experienced  than 
their  larger  and  more  established  com- 
petitors. 

They  must  outsell  giant  corporations 
which  often  have  overwhelming  advaji- 
ages  of  national  advertising,  multiple 
credit  sources,  and  ability  to  pay  large 
salaries.  Yet.  against  all  odds,  several 
hundred  thoasand  Americans  fulfill  the 
"American  dream"  of  going  into  business 
for  them.selves  each  year.  The  statistics 
tell  us  that  about  half  of  these  new  ven- 
tures sun-ive  the  tough,  Initial  5-year 
period. 

ENORMOtrs  CONTRIBUTIONS   OF   SMALL   BUSINESS 

In  doing  so.  they  contribute  far  out  of 
proportion  to  their  size  by  producing 
fresh  ideas,  new  goods  and  ser\'^ices,  and 
competitives  prices.  Small  businesses 
pro\-ide  more  than  one-half  of  all  private 
employment  in  this  country,  over  half 
of  all  inventions— Including  the  hea'vy 
Industrial     Innovations — and     approxi- 


mately one-third  of  the  gross  national 
product. 

Too  often,  In  this  struggle  in  the  mar- 
ketplace, the  young  and  smaller  business 
Is  burdened  further — and  needlessly — by 
Government  policy — or  the  lack  of  sensi- 
ble policy — which  neglects  appropriate 
distinctions  between  new,  small,  and  in- 
dependent businesses  compared  to  their 
great  national  and  multinational  rivals. 

A  prime  example  is  in  the  tax  area. 
Estate  and  gift  taxes  have  not  been 
changed  since  1942,  an  entire  generation 
ago.  The  outdated  Federal  estate  and  gift 
tax  structure  makes  it  almost  impossible 
for  many  farmers  and  small  business 
owners  to  pa.ss  the  enterprises  which  they 
have  nurtured  during  their  lifetime  on 
to  their  children. 

The  corporate  income  tax  continued 
unchanged  since  1950  until  rates  were 
reduced  temporarily  for  small-  and  me- 
dium-sized companies  In  the  emergency 
Tax  Reduction  Act  of  1975,  Public  Law 
94-12,  for  a  period  of  only  1 — now  IV2 — 
years. 

ASSOCIATIONS    COMPSISING    COSIBA 

For  that  reason,  the  effort  of  the  Coun- 
cil of  Small  and  Independent  Business 
Associations,  in  working  out  and  agree- 
ing upon  a  tax  bill  for  small  business,  is 
notable.  COSIBA  is  composed  of  the  fol- 
lowing national  and  regional  small  busi- 
ness organizations  which,  in  their  own 
right,  have  been  active  and  effective 
spokesmen  of  small  business  in  Washing- 
ton and  in  their  home  State  capitals : 

First.  National  Federation  of  In- 
dep>endent  Business; 

Second.  National  Small  Business  Asso- 
ciation; 

Third.  National  Business  League; 

Fourth.  National  Association  of  Small 
Business  Investment  Companies; 

Fifth.  Smaller  Business  Association  of 
New  Eiigland; 

Sixth.  Smaller  Manufacturers  Council, 
Pittsburgh,  Pa  : 

Seventh.  Independent  Business  Asso- 
ciation of  Wisconsin;  and 

Eighth,  Ohio  Council  of  Smaller  Busi- 
ness Enterprises. 

Some  of  these  associations  have 
existed  for  many  years,  such  as  the  Na- 
tional Business  League,  which  began  in 
1900  and  has  5.000  members.  NSBA  was 
established  in  1937 — currently  40,000 
members— and  NFIB  in  1943 — 448,000. 
NASBIC  was  founded  at  the  time  the  leg- 
islation authorizing  small  business  In- 
vestment companies  was  enacted  In  1958. 
It  has  a  roster  of  350  SBIC's,  servicing 
alx)Ut  5.000  portfolio  companies. 

SBANE  is  the  senior  regional  organiza- 
tion; organized  in  1938;  others  are  more 
recent  The  Pittsburgh  and  Wisconsin 
groups  were  founded  in  1945  and  1970  re- 
spectively. The  Cleveland  Council  on 
Smaller  Enterprises  pulled  together  the 
Statewide  Ohio  Conference  of  Small 
Busine.ss  Organizations  within  the  past 
year.  It  seems  appropriate  to  begin  Small 
Business  Week  tiiis  year  by  recognizing 
the  work  of  these  groups  in  this  man- 
ner, and  I  am  particularly  gratified  at 
the  efforts  of  the  people  from  my  own 
State  to  be  on  hand  this  afternoon  for 
this  occasion 

I  commend  all  of  these  associations, 
their  members  and  staff,  for  their  dedi- 


cation and  continuing  leadership  in  be- 
half of  the  Nation's  small  business  com- 
munity, as  well  as  the  efforts  which 
brought  into  being  the  tax  proposal  just 
introduced.  We  look  forward  to  joining 
in  a  thorough  and  careful  examination  of 
its  provisions. 


By  Mr.  RIBICOFP: 

S.  3399.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Ad- 
ministrator of  General  Ser\'ices  to  con- 
vey certain  land  in  Cambridge.  Mass., 
to  the  Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts. 
Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Govern- 
ment Operations. 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  Mr.  President,  I  In- 
troduce today  a  bill  which  would  au- 
thorize the  Administrator  of  the  General 
Senices  Administration  to  convey  cer- 
tain land  in  Cambridge,  Mass.,  to  the 
Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts.  A 
companion  measure  (HJl.  12339)  was 
introduced  in  the  House  earher  this  year 
by  Representative  O'Neili.  of  Massachu- 
setts. 

The  bill  would  require  the  Administra- 
tor to  convey  to  the  State  of  Massachu- 
setts without  consideration  and  by  quit- 
claim deed  all  Federal  Government  in- 
terests in  a  tract  of  land  of  approxi- 
mately 10  acres,  located  in  Cambridge, 
Mass.  The  land  was  donated  to  the 
United  States  by  deed  dated  January  24, 
1968,  by  the  Commonwealth  of  Massa- 
chusetts, as  a  gift  from  the  people  of  the 
Commonwealth,  to  provide  a  site  for  the 
John  F.  Kennedy  Library.  Public  Law 
89-547,  80  Stat.  370.  approved  August  27, 
1966,  authorized  the  Administrator  to 
accept  the  gift. 

Because  the  Library  will  now  be  built 
on  the  site  of  the  Harbour  Campus  of 
the  University  of  Massachusetts  in  Dor- 
chester, Mass.,  rather  than  on  the  Cam- 
bridge site,  the  original  intent  that  the 
property  be  given  to  the  United  States  to 
be  used  as  a  site  for  the  Kennedy  Li- 
brarj-  cannot  be  satisfied. 

Ordinarily,  property  of  this  nature  is 
disposed  of  pursuant  to  the  Federal 
Property  and  Administrative  Services 
Act.  as  amended.  Accordingly,  the  prop- 
erty can  only  be  returned  to  the  Com- 
monwealth upon  payment  of  the  esti- 
mated fair  market  value  of  the  property, 
or  at  no  cost,  or  at  a  discount,  provided 
in  the  latter  two  Instances  that  the 
Commonwealth  agrees  to  restrict  the  use 
of  the  property  for  certain  public  pur- 
poses. Due  to  the  fact  that  the  property 
was  a  gift,  without  cost,  to  the  Federal 
Government  with  the  specific  purpose 
that  it  be  a  site  for  the  John  F.  Kennedy 
Library,  the  bill  is  intended  to  return 
the  property  to  the  Commonwealth 
which  the  Federal  Government  had  ac- 
quired at  no  cost  in  1968. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  text 
of  the  bill  be  printed  in  the  Record 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows : 

s.  3399 

(A  bill   to  authorize   the   Administrator   of 
General  Services  to  convey  certain  land  in 
Cambridge,  Maasachusette.  to  the  Common- 
wealth of  Massachusetts') 
Be  it  enacted  by  tKe  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica in  Congress  assembled,  That  the  Adminis- 
trator of  General  Services  is  authorized  and 
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directed  to  convey  to  the  Commonwealth  of 
MuAsaohiisetts.  without  consideration  and  by 
quitclttlni  deed,  all  right,  title,  and  interest 
of  the  United  States  in  and  to  that  certain 
tract  of  lantl,  situated  in  Cambridge,  Massa- 
chusetts, which  was  conveyed  to  the  United 
States,  as  a  gift  from  the  people  of  the  Com- 
inonweAlth  of  Massachusetts  In  order  to  pro- 
vide a  site  for  the  Presidential  archival  de- 
piisltory  of  the  John  Fitzgerald  Kennedy  Li- 
brary, by  a  deed  dated  January  24,  1968.  and 
recorded  with  the  Middlesex.  Massachusetts, 
Southern  District  Registry  of  Deeds  In  book 
1U67  at  page  668. 


ADDITIONAL  COSPONSORS  OF  BILLS 
AND    RESOLUTIONS 

S.    2020 

At  the  reque.st  of  Mr  Ribicoff.  the 
Senator  from  Vermont  iMr.  Leahy), 
the  Senators  from  Montana  'Mr.  Mans- 
field and  Mr.  Metcalf  i  ,  and  the  Sena- 
tor from  Vermont  i.Mr.  Stafford)  were 
added  a:s  cosponsors  of  S.  2020,  a  bill  to 
provide  optoiiielric  services  under  part 
B  medicare  payments. 

8     2*75 

At  Uie  request  of  Mr.  Curtis,  the  Sena- 
tor from  Arkansas  (Mr.  Bumpers >  was 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  2475.  a  bill  to 
modify  the  distribution  requirements  of 
private  foundation.^  under  section  4942 
of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code. 

S.    3151 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Robert  C.  Byrd, 
Uie  Senator  from  Montana  (Mr.  Met- 
calfe was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S. 
3151,  a  bill  to  establish  a  program  for 
gathering  and  annlyzinK  Information 
witli  respect  to  multinational  enter- 
prises; and  to  require  publication  of  such 
material  on  a  regular  basis. 

S.   3169 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Sparkman.  the 
Senator  from   Illinois    <Mr.  Stevenson  i 
was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  3199,  a 
bill  for  the  relief  of  Jonty  Skinner. 

S     3216 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Bartlett,  the 
Senator  from  Nebraska  (Mr.  Curtis)  was 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  3216,  a  bill  to 
amend  chapter  85  of  title  5,  United 
States  Code,  so  as  to  provide  that  unem- 
ployment compensation  for  those  ordi- 
narily steadily  employed  but  who  have 
become  temporarily.  Involuntarily  unem- 
ployed which  us  payable  to  a  Fe<ieral  em- 
ployee for  any  week  shall  be  reduced — but 
not  below  zero — by  the  benefits  payable 
to  him  with  respect  to  such  week  under 
a  Federal  pension  system. 

SEN.\rE    RESOLUTION    413 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Ribicoff,  the 
Senator  from  New  York  (Mr.  Buckley) 
was  added  as  a  cospon.sor  of  Senate  Res- 
olution 413,  a  resolution  to  assure  free- 
dom of  the  press  at  the  Olympic  games. 


ADDITIONAL  COSPONSORS  OF 
AMENDMENTS 

AMENDMENT      NO       1836 

As  the  request  of  Mr.  Bath,  the  Sen- 
ator from  New  Hamp.shlre  (Mr  Dtthkin> 
was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  Amendment 
No  ltj36.  proposed  to  H  R.  13172,  making 
suppleiiu-ntiil  appropriations  for  the  fis- 
cal year  ending  June  30,  1976,  and  the 
period  ending  September  30.  1976.  and 
for  other  purposes. 


NOTICE  OF  HEARING 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  Mr.  President,  on  be- 
half of  the  Committee  on  Uie  Judiciary, 
I  desire  to  give  notice  that  a  public  hear- 
ing has  been  .scheduled  for  Tuesday.  May 
18.  1976,  at  9.30  a.m.,  in  room  2228  Dirk- 
scn  Senate  Office  Building,  on  the  follow- 
ing nomuiations; 

James  C.  Hill,  of  Georgia,  to  be  U.S. 
circuit  judge  for  the  fifth  circuit  vice 
Griffin  B.  Bell,  resigned. 

Maurice  B.  Cohill,  Jr.,  of  Pennsylvania, 
to  be  U.S.  district  judge  for  the  western 
district  of  Pennsylvania  vice  Louis  Ros- 
enberg, retired. 

Any  persons  desiring  to  offer  testimony 
in  regard  to  these  nominations,  shall,  not 
later  than  24  hours  prior  to  such  hearing, 
nie  in  writing  witli  the  committtH?  a  re- 
quest to  be  heard  and  a  statement  of 
tlieir  proposed  testimony. 

The  subcommittee  will  consist  of  tlie 
Senator  from  Arkansas  (Mr.  McClel- 
LAN),  the  Senator  from  Nebraska  'Mr. 
HRxreKA).  and  mv.'-elf  a,';  chairman. 


NOTICE  OF  KEARINO 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  I  wish 
to  announce  for  the  benefit  of  my  col- 
leagues and  tlie  public  that  the  hearing 
before  the  Senate  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs  Committee  originally  scheduled 
for  May  11.  regardmg  tlie  New  River  in 
North  Carolina,  has  been  postponed  until 
Mav  20. 

Should  you  desire  additional  informa- 
tion or  have  any  questions  concerning 
the  hearing,  please  contact  Mr  Thomas 
Williams  of  the  committee  staff  at  224- 
9894. 


NOTICE  OF  NOMINATION  HEARING 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  President.  I  wish 
to  announce  that  the  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Public  Welfare  will  conduct 
a  nomination  hearing  on  Wednesday, 
May  12,  1976  at  9:30  a.m.  for  Michael 
Moskow  of  New  Jersey,  nominee  to  be 
Under  Secretary  of  Labor,  and  John  C. 
Read  of  Virginia  to  be  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  Labor  for  Employment  Standards. 
The  hearing  will  be  held  in  room  4232, 
Dirk.sen  Senate  Office  Building. 

Persons  wishing  to  testify  or  submit 
statements  should  contact  Donald  Elis- 
burg.  General  Counsel,  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Public  Welfare,  room  4233, 
Dirksen  Senate  OfTi.  -■  Building.  224-7663. 


NOTICE  OP  HEARING 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President.  I  wish 
to  annoimce  that  on  May  12  and  13,  my 
Subcommittee  on  Health  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Labor  and  Pubhc  Welfare  will  hold 
a  public  hearing  on  "The  Basic  Issues  of 
Biomedical  Fle.search."  In  room  1114 
Dirksen  Senate  Office  Building,  at  10 
a.m.  each  day.  Witnesses  on  May  12  will 
include :  Members  of  the  President  s  Bio- 
medical Research  Panel;  Dr.  Robert  O. 
Marston.  University  of  Florida:  Dr.  R. 
Lee  Clark,  University  of  Texas;  and 
Prof.  Walter  Rosenbllth.  Massachusetts 
Institute  of  Technology.  Witne.'ses  on 
May  13  will  include  from  the  administra- 
tion: Dr  Theodore  Cooper;  Dr.  Donald 
FVederlckson ;    Mr    James  Isblster;    and 


Mr  Gene  Haislip  Dean  Howard  Hiatt  of 
Harvard;  Dr.  Kerr  White  of  Johns  Hop- 
kins, and  Deiin  Lester  Breslow  of  UCLA 
will  also  appear. 


ADDITIONAL    STATEMENTS 


INTELLIGENCE 

Mr.  MATIHAS.  Mr.  President,  in  this, 
our  BicenteiinLil  Year,  the  Senate  has  a 
special  opportimitj'  to  renew  tlie  values 
of  tliose  who  founded  this  country. 
Seventeen  months  ago.  on  Januarj-  21. 
1975.  the  Senate  establL^hed  the  select 
committee  to  examine  the  operations  of 
the  Government  s  intelligence  agencies. 
The  results  of  that  examination  are  now 
before  the  Senate  and  the  American  peo- 
ple. They  are  profoundly  disturbing  to 
the  cause  ol  deino<;ratic  government  For 
tliey  detail  in  unmisUikeable  terms  the 
coiLsequences  of  departing  from  the  con- 
stitutional plan  drawn  by  the  Founders. 
Those  who  won  our  independence  200 
yeais  ago  recognised  the  necessity  to 
place  govermnental  pt)wer  under  the  rule 
of  law.  They  understood  tlial  p<jwer  ear- 
ned witli  it  tlie  seed  of  abu.se  and  that 
Uie  exercise  of  uiicli(?cked  power  is  the 
patli  to  tyranny  That  is  why  we  have  a 
Goveniment  of  checks  and  balances  and 
written  BUI  of  Rights. 

As  set  out  in  over  1.000  pages  of  the 
select  committee's  final  report,  the  intel- 
ligence operations  of  the  Government 
have  been  tlie  exclusive  prerogative 
of  the  executive  branch.  For  nearly 
40  years.  Congress  has  abdicated  its  con- 
stitutional responsibilities  to  oversee  and 
check  the  conduct  of  intelligence  opera- 
tions by  the  exocuitve  In  the  resulting 
vacuum,  great  damage  has  t)een  done  to 
our  system  of  Government  and  to  the 
rights  of  the  American  people. 

The  record  before  us  Is  clear,  and  It 
cannot  now  be  ignored  or  covered  up. 
If  we  are  to  profit  from  history  and  ex- 
perience, we  must  do  more  than  avert 
our  eyes  and  return  to  business  as  u.'^ual. 
In  the  face  of  tlie  following  facts,  surely 
it  is  time  to  reorder  our  procedures  for 
meeting  our  constitutional  responsibili- 
ties: 

First.  Presidents  and  other  high  of- 
ficials in  every  administration  from 
Franklin  Roosevelt  to  Richard  Nixon 
have  used  the  intelligence  agencies  to 
serve  their  political  and  personal  obiec- 
tives.  The  HiLston  Plan — a  noxious 
laundrj'  list  of  official  criminality— was 
the  ultimate  fruit  of  unchecked  bureau- 
cratic and  presidential  power. 

Second  In  the  pursuit  of  "domestic 
intelligence."  large  numbers  of  law- 
abiding  Americans  and  lawful  domestic 
groups  ranging  across  the  political 
spectrum  from  conservative  to  liberal 
have  been  subjected  to  extensive  investi- 
gation and  surveillance.  Vicious  tactics — 
violating  due  process  of  law  and  funda- 
mental human  decency — have  been  used 
to  degrade  and  di:<credit  ihn.^e  mark  d 
out  as  targets  for  domestic  intelligence 
Investigation. 

Third  The  law  has  been  systematically 
ignored  in  the  conduct  of  inteUigence 
operations  In  but  one  example  of  many 
uncovered  by  the  select  committee  more 
than  a  quarter  of  a   million  first  class 
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letters  were  opened  and  photographed 
in  the  United  States  by  the  CIA  and  FBI 
between  1940  and  1973— in  direct  viola- 
tion of  the  fourth  amendment.  Supreme 
Court  decisions  and  statutory  law. 

Fourth.  In  foreign  affairs,  where  the 
Constitution  gives  the  Congress  the  ex- 
clusive power  to  determine  whether  the 
Nation  shall  move  from  a  state  of  peace 
to  a  state  of  war.  the  executive  has  used 
the  intelligence  agencies  to  launch  major 
military  actions,  such  as  the  abortive 
invasion  of  Cuba  at  the  Bay  of  Pigs, 
without  so  much  as  informing  the 
Congress 

These  are  merely  the  surface  points 
of  the  intelligence  iceberg  that  has  been 
cutting  under  and  arour.d  the  Constitu- 
tion over  the  past  generation.  Today  we 
begin  the  historic  task  of  restoring  the 
Framers'  plan  for  a  system  of  effective 
checks  on  governmental  power.  The 
American  people  expect  the  Congress  to 
dLscharge  its  constitutional  respon.siblli- 
ties.  The  time  is  over  when  Congress  can 
creak  along,  looking  the  other  way  while 
intelligence  operations  go  unexamined 
and  unchallenged. 

The  Senate  can  truly  celebrate  the 
Bicentennial  by  renewing  the  values  of 
our  forebears  The  creation  of  a  new  In- 
telligence oversight  structure  will  re- 
affirm the  principles  that  are  at  the 
center  of  our  democracy. 

The  work  of  the  select  committee  over 
the  past  year  and  a  half  has  opened  the 
way.  We  need  only  have  the  courage  to 
keep  to  the  course.  By  bringing  the  In- 
telligence arm  of  the  Government  within 
our  constitutional  system,  we  will  enable 
the  proper  range  of  intelligence  activity 
to  go  forward  under  law  in  the  service 
of  the  country 


WARSAW    GHETTO    AND    THE 
SILENCE 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President.  I  want 
to  cAll  attention  to  a  thoughtful  article 
written  by  Henry  Owen,  director  of  for- 
eign policy  studies  at  the  Brookings  In- 
stitution, on  tlie  35th  anniversary  of  the 
Warsaw  ghetto  uprising 

April  27,  1942.  the  last  day  of  that  fatal 
struggle.  Is  commemorated  in  sorrow  in 
numerous  countries,  not  solely  for  tho.se 
who  died  within  the  crumbling  walls  of 
Warsaw  but  to  remember  as  well  the  6 
million  Jews  who  died  in  holocaust. 

"Survivors  tell  as  that  tliese  victims' 
wish  was.  above  all,  to  be  remembered," 
Mr.  Owen  writes  He  urges  that  we  re- 
member not  only  their  death  but  the 
silence  of  too  many  nations  and  the 
blindness  of  too  many  of  us  to  tho.se  vic- 
tims then  and  to  other  victims  today. 

I  ask  unanimous  con.sent  that  the  ar- 
ticle. "April  27:  Remembering  the  Day  of 
the  Holocaust."  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
(FYom  the  Washington  Post.  Apr.  27.  1976] 

April  27:  REMEMBrRiNC  the  Day  of  the 
Holocaust 

(By  Henry  Ov.en) 

In  October  l'J66.  standing  In  fnjnt  of  the 

monument  to  the  dead  of  the  Warsaw  1942 

ghetto  uprising,  an  American  diplomat  said 

that  John  Oronouskl.  then  our  ambassador  to 


Poland,  had  written  In  the  guest  book  at 
Auschwitz  "no  one  of  us  Is  Innocent."  and  a 
Polish  newspi^iJorman  who  was  with  us  added 
that  no  one  who  had  lived  In  those  terrible 
times  could  challenge  that  statement. 

Aprtl  27,  which  was  the  last  day  of  the 
Warsaw  uprising,  is  set  aside,  in  varying  de- 
gree In  different  countries,  to  commemorate 
six  million  men,  women,  and  children  who 
died  In  the  Holocaust.  Survivors  tell  us  that 
these  victims'  wish  was,  above  all,  to  be  re- 
membered. We  should  remember  them — not 
only  in  love  and  pity,  but  also  in  thinking  on 
the  moral  meaning  of  these  events. 

The  Holocaust  was  a  lapse  into  evil  of  pro- 
I>ortlons  unmatched  In  modern  human  hLs- 
tory.  Any  one  seriously  concerned  with  our 
time  and  our  values  has  to  ask  himself;  How 
did  It  happen?  The  easy  answer  Is  that  It  was 
all  the  fault  of  Hitler,  the  Nazis,  and  the  Ger- 
mans. In  that  order.  But  this  is  too  simple, 
of  course.  It  was  the  work  of  the  madman 
who  ordered  It.  the  criminals  who  ran  the 
death  campF.  and  the  German  people  who 
allowed  these  men  to  gain  power.  But  the 
Holocaust  would  not  have  been  possible  with- 
out the  active  or  pa.sslve  cooperation  of  gov- 
ernment officials  and  police  in  the  occupied 
countries.  Surely  they  were  unwilling  accom- 
plices, but  perhaps  so  were  some  of  the  Ger- 
man police  who  did  the  same  thing  in  Ger- 
many. Hitler's  orders  to  carry  out  the  Holo- 
caust, were,  with  noble  exceptions,  obeyed 
throughout  the  continent.  Denmark  was  one 
of  those  exceptions.  It  shows  what  could  hap- 
pen when  an  entire  nation  set  out  to  defy 
these  orders:  An  entire  people  was  saved  The 
fact  that  this  was  an  exception  casts  a  .somber 
light  on  what  happened  else-vhere.  Nor  are 
.Americans  In  a  good  position  to  strike  a 
superior  stance;  nur  unwillingness  to  accept 
large  numbens  of  refugees  In  the  1930's  and 
our  failure  to  take  much  note  of  what  was 
happening  during  the  Holocaust  Lis  nothing 
to  be  proud  of 

The  Holocaust  was  mainly  the  Nazis' 
fault,  but  we  mLss  the  central  point  If  we 
think  of  it  as  being  solely  their  responsibil- 
ity. The  Holocaust  has  more  to  tell  us  than 
that.  It  tells  us  that  Jacob  Burckhardt,  the 
Swiss  historian,  and  Lord  Acton  were  right 
when  they  wrote,  amid  the  general  optimism 
of  the  19th  century,  that  the  combination 
of  continued  human  lmp>erfectlon  and 
growing  human  power  was  an  Increasingly 
dangerous  one  It  was  the  work  not  only  of 
the  instigators  but  of  an  entire  generation 
which,  when  faced  with  evU,  for  the  most 
part  did  nothing  It  was  the  work  of  a  gen- 
eration, of  Germans  and  others,  who  had 
been  too  busy  or  ambitious  or  clever  to  p>ay 
much  attention  to  anything  except  being 
good  architects,  good  businessmen,  good 
engineers,  or  what  have  you. 

One  of  these  men  was  the  German  Min- 
ister of  .\rmaments.  Albert  Sp>eer,  who,  by 
his  own  account,  when  he  received  a  hint 
of  what  was  going  on  at  Auschwitz,  "did  not 
lnvestlgat«— for  I  did  not  want  to  know 
what  was  happening  there."  The  London 
Observer  of  April  9.  1944  had  this  to  say  of 
Speer:  "Much  less  than  any  of  the  other 
German  leaders  does  he  stand  for  anything 
particularly  German  or  particularly  Nazi. 
He  rather  symbolizes  a  type  which  is  be- 
coming increasingly  important  in  all  bellig- 
erent countries;  the  pure  technician,  the 
classless  bright  young  man  without  back- 
ground, with  no  other  original  aim  than  to 
make  his  way  In  the  world  and  no  other 
means  than  his  technical  and  managerial 
ability.  It  is  the  lack  of  psychological  and 
spiritual  ballast,  and  the  ease  with  which 
he  handles  the  terrifying  technical  and  or- 
ganizational machinery  of  our  age,  which 
makes  this  slight  type  go  extremely  far 
nowadays.  .  .  .  This  is  their  ace;  the  Hitlers 
and  Hlmmlers  we  may  get  rid  of.  but  the 
Speers,  whatever  happens  to  this  particular 
special  man.  will  long  be  with  us." 


The  answer  to  the  question  of  bow  It 
happened  may  never  be  wholly  clear.  But  a 
good  start  is  to  face  the  truth  that  not  one 
of  us  is  wholly  Innocent.  For  it  was  our 
culture,  our  governmentB,  our  attitudes 
which  shafje  the  environment  in  which  these 
terrible  events  took  place.  Burckliardt  and 
Acton  had  predicted  that  a  culture  rooted 
in  pragmatism  would  be  vulnerable  to  great 
pressures  and  temptations.  If  we  can  draw 
the  lesson,  the  victims  of  tiie  Holocaust  wUl 
have  been  remembered  In  the  way  tiiey 
might  have  wished.  In  part,  that  lesson  In- 
volves a  choice  between  pragmatism  and 
other  values  in  our  personal  Uves.  But  the 
same  issue  arises  In  gov«Tunent.  When  the 
executive  branch  asks  the  Congress  for  tanOa 
to  help  fjoor  countries,  It  feels  comp>ened 
to  conjure  up  a  series  of  misleading  prag- 
matic arguments — if  we  do  not  help  these 
countries,  they  will  go  Communist,  or  cut 
off  our  supplies  of  raw  materials,  or  vote 
against  us  In  the  United  Nations.  These 
arguments.  In  turn,  distort  the  assignment 
and  destination  of  otir  aid.  Why  not  say,  aa 
John  Kennedy  once  did.  that  we  should  do 
it  because  it's  right,  and  program  the  aid 
accordingly?  The  same  issue  arises  in  other 
areas  of  foreign  and  domestic  policy — open 
housing  and  welfare  refcmn,  tor  example. 

In  an  election  year,  we  are  expweed  to 
debate  about  many  specific  Issues.  It  Is  im- 
portant to  analyze  these  Issues,  but  even 
more  import&nt  are  the  criteria  that  we  use 
in  our  analysis.  For  there  is  a  moral  choice 
Involved  in  many  of  these  Issues,  and  April 
27  is  a  good  day  in  which  to  realize  at  what 
peril  we  Ignore  this  choice. 


GLT^S   AND  OLEO:    THE   CHANGING 
QUALITY   OF   SERVICE   LIFE 

Mr.  GOLD  WATER.  Mr.  President, 
from  time  to  time  I  have  placed  posi- 
tion papers  prepared  by  the  Association 
of  the  U.S.  Army  in  the  Record.  I  think 
the  one  today  is  of  particular  interest 
because  we  will  be  starting  soon  the  de- 
bate on  military  authorization  and  there 
will  be  quite  a  bit  of  attention  paid  to 
the  number  of  people  in  the  service.  This 
particular  paper  is  entitled.  "Guns  and 
Oleo:  The  Changing  Quality  of  Service 
Life."  and  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
It  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  paper 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows : 

GtrNS    AND    Oleo:     The    Changing    QrALrrT 
OF    Service    Lm: 

INTRODrCTlON 

Apeil  8,  1976. 

"The  Army  Is  not  simply  a  Job  or  a  place  to 
vk-ork.  It  is  a  total  way  of  life  At  times  :t 
Is  a  difficult  and  dangerous  way  of  life  It 
is  a  way  of  life  that,  vo'.unteer  or  draft  Army, 
Is  based  on  commitment — commitment  by 
the  individual  to  his  fellow  soldiers,  to  his 
unit,  to  the  Army,  to  the  Nation.  The  com- 
mitment is  not  one  way.  however.  In  return 
for  his  commitment  of  service  to  the  Nation, 
the  soldier  expects  and  is  entitled  to  a  re- 
tur:i  from  the  .Army  and  the  Nation,  con- 
comitant with  the  exactions  of  tuat  service  " 

So  spoke  the  Secretary  of  t^e  .^rmy.  Martin 
R.  Hoffmann.  In  presenting  the  FY  77  Army 
Budget  to  the  Congress  this  year:  He  added 

'PnvBte  business  could  not  operate  under 
the  conditions  that  face  our  soldiers.  There 
are  no  other  professions  that  require  a  three- 
year.  Irrevocable  contract  as  a  minimum  con- 
dition of  service,  that  require  the  individual 
to  condition  the  exercl.se  of  certain  clvU  and 
personal  rights,  and  that  require  the  indi- 
vidual to  face  hardship  and  death  as  a  con- 
dition   of   service Since    the    Nation 
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cHiUi  <f  ifTi.rd.  nor  would  It  want,  an  Army 
b^ised  an  mercenary  considerations,  personnel 
will  be  attracted  and  retained  by  reinforcing 
the  concept  of  national  service  and  Institu- 
tional commitment. 

"The  benefit  and  incentive  programs  avail- 
able to  the  military  services  are  constantly 
under  evaluation  to  Insure  that  they  sup- 
port the  two-way  commitment  that  Is  so  es- 
sential to  on  effective  lighting  force.  Since 
1973,  many  personnel  programs  have  been 
reduced  or  terminated.  A  number  of  other 
changes  are  under  consideration  The  net  ef- 
fect of  these  piecemeal  actions  has  been  to 
convince  many  soldiers  that  the  commitment 
of  the  institution  to  their  welfare  is  not  as 
strong  as  it  once  was.  To  attract  and  re- 
tain young  men  and  women  of  quality,  who 
will  serve  their  country  with  pride  and  dis- 
tinction, and  die  for  It  If  necessary,  the  Army 
must  convince  them  that  the  Institution's 
commitment  has  not  lessened  and  the  needs 
of  the  professional  military  force  will  be  sup- 
ported at  the  highest  level."  (emphasis 
added) 

To  that,  AtTSA  says  "Amen!" 
The  Secretary  also  pointed  out  that  the 
Army  validates  its  concern  for  the  welfare 
of  Its  people  by  providing  adequate  medical 
and  dental  care,  and  supporting  programs 
such  as  housing,  commissaries,  and  post  ex- 
changes. This  assistance  Is  not  only  for  the 
welfare  of  the  soldiers,  but  actually  helps 
the  soldier  perform  his  mission  effectively. 
In  other  words,  these  benefits  also  benefit 
the  Institution,  and  "demonstrate  the  two- 
way  commitment  between  the  Institution 
and  "demonstrate  the  two-way  commitment 
between  the  Institution  and  the  soldier 
which  Is  essential  for  a  professional,  disci- 
plined combat-ready  f ore*  " 

Secretary  Hoffmann's  testimony  stated  a 
basic  reason  as  to  what  makes  a  good  Army 
"tick."  The  Army  has  long  been  proud  of  one 
of  Its  mottoes:  "The  Army  takes  care  of  Ita 
own."  Today's  soldier  Is  beginning  to  wonder 
whether  this  Is  still  true. 

The  Army  and  Its  leaders  are  still  vitally 
concerned  with  "taking  care  of  Its  own."  and 
the  initiative  for  the  many  piecemeal  at- 
tempts to  reduce  military  benefits  has  not 
come  from  the  Army  or  any  of  the  servlcee. 
The  Initiatives  have  been  generated  by  sev- 
eral sources:  The  Office  of  the  Secretary  of 
Defense  (OSD),  The  President's  Office  of 
Management  and  Budget  (OMB),  the  Con- 
gress, and  even  the  General  Accounting 
OtBce. 

It  must  be  said  at  this  point  that  all  the 
news  on  the  "benefit  front"  Is  not  bad.  The 
same  agencies  that  are  conducting  the  piece- 
meal attack  have  also  added  some  benefits 
In  recent  years. 

For  Instance,  In  the  retirement  area,  the 
Survivor  Benefit  Plan,  signed  Into  law  by  the 
President  In  September  1972,  pays  real  finan- 
cial dividends  to  those  Iwho  make  the  mil- 
itary a  career.  This  law  makes  It  possible  for 
the  next  of  kin  of  a  deceased  retired  military 
Individual  to  receive  up  to  65  per  cent  of  the 
retired  pay  of  the  deceased  at  very  low  cost 
to  the  deceased  while  he  U  alive.  Another 
winner  was  the  Retired  Pay  Inversion 
Authorization  Act  of  October  1975  which 
assured  that  a  military  man  will  receive  no 
less  retired  pay  than  he  would  have  received 
If  he  had  retired  earlier.  This  law  was  neces- 
sary becau.se  the  cost  of  living  increases  to 
retired  pay  in  recent  years  had  resulted  In  a 
more  rapid  Increase  In  retired  pay  than  In 
active  duty  basic  pay.  This,  before  the  law 
was  enacted,  resulted  In  certain  retirement 
eligible  personnel  facing  the  potential  la<»3 
of  retirement  Income  by  remaining  on  active 
duty. 

On  the  active  duty  side,  there  have  also 
been  some  benefit  gains.  For  example,  the 
Apprenticeship  Program  Implemented  by 
the  Army  In  January  1976.  provides  Industry 


recognition  and  apprentice  certification  for 
certain  military  skills  and  training.  Legis- 
lation has  also  been  prepared  to  authorize 
space  required  travel  for  dependents  of  mili- 
tary members  to  attend  college  In  the  United 
States  when  their  sponsors  are  stationed 
overseas.  Another  small  but  Important  gain 
contained  In  the  FY  77  Budget  Is  funding  to 
increase  the  PCS  mileage  allowance  from 
8  to  10  cents  per  mile.  And,  of  course,  there 
has  been  substantial  g^rowth  In  service  pay 
over  the  last  decade.  See  Chart  1   below. 

Active  duty  pay  increases 

Actual 
Year  and  month:  percent 

1966 — July   2.8 

1967 — October  6.1 

1968 — July _.     6.7 

1969— July    10.3 

1970 — January 7.0 

1971 — January 7. 0 

1971 — October  14.8 

1972 — January 6.8 

1973 — January 6.0 

1973 — October 6.2 

1974 — October   5.5 

1976 — October 'e.  Q 

•President's  Pay  Cap — Chart  1. 

However,  these  gains  are  offset  by  the 
plethora  of  actions  already  taken  or  under 
consideration  which  constitute  the  piecemeal 
attack  on  benefits  referred  to  by  Secretary 
Hoffman. 

There  are  two  major  reasons  for  the  current 
drive  to  reduce  military  benefits:  (1)  to 
save  money  and  (2)  the  thought  that  mili- 
tary compensation  today  is  roughly  equal 
to  that  m  the  civilian  sector,  therefore,  sav- 
ing a  little  money  through  benefit  erosion 
will  not  hurt  anyone  seriously. 

OOMPARABILrrT    OF    MILrtART    COMPENSATION 

There  Is  considerable  doubt  about  the 
comparability  of  military  and  civilian  com- 
pensation because  there  Is  no  ratlonol  way 
to  measure  It  In  fact,  the  Senate  Appropria- 
tions Committee's  Report  on  the  1976  De- 
partment of  Defense  Appropriations  Bill, 
dated  November  5,  1975,  sold.  "The  Com- 
mittee Is  not  yet  in  a  position  to  state  un- 
equivocally, that  the  military  community  Is 
or  Is  not  better  paid  than  civilian  counter- 
parts." 

It  U  interesting  to  note  that  this  statement, 
contained  in  the  conclusion  of  the  report, 
received  very  little  press  notice — in  fact,  quite 
the  contrary.  The  New  York  Times,  on  No- 
vember 23,  1975.  said  that  military  person- 
nel are  "now  drawing  significantly  more 
compensation  than  their  civilian  counter- 
parts In  the  Federal  Government"  U.S.  News 
and  World  Report,  on  December  8,  1975,  said 
".  ,  .  new  figures  show  that  military  person- 
nel of  nearly  all  ranks  now  make  more  than 
their  civilian  counterparts  In  the  Govern- 
ment." Both  media  were  using  the  some 
Senote  Appropriations  Committee  Report  as 
at  least  part  of  the  basis  for  their  stories, 
obviously  ignoring  the  conclusion  quoted 
above 

It  is  difficult  to  accurately  assess  the  com- 
parability of  military  and  civilian  compensa- 
tion because  It  is  hard  to  know  who  to  equate 
to  whom.  For  example,  the  lowest  ranking 
private  makes  about  the  .same  amount  of 
money  annually  as  someone  on  relief.  The 
average  soldier  in  today's  Army  is  23  years 
old,  is  at  the  4th  pay  grade  (corporal  or 
specialist  4  level*  and  makes  about  e9.90O — 
Including  optimistic  estimates  of  the  value 
of  his  medical  care,  income  tax  advantage, 
commissary  and  PX  savings,  etc  His  civilian 
counterpart  within  DOD  Is  difficult  to  estab- 
lish, but  the  Senate  Appropriations  Commit- 
tee arbitrarily  selected  the  GS-4,  the  clerk 
typist,  who  doee  not  have  a  co-poral's  re- 
sponsibilities. However,  even  the  OS-4's  total 
compensation  Is  over  $10,300.  His  non-Ped- 
erol    cUnUan    counterpart,    according    to    a 


study  released  in  mid-March  by  the  Con- 
gressional Budget  Office,  earns  12%  more,  or 
J  11,620.  It  would  appear,  therefore,  that  the 
Army  E-4  Is  behind  the  compensation  power 
curve. 

Similarly,  the  next  pay  grade,  a  sergeant 
(E-5),  25  years  old,  married  and  with  two 
children  and  living  off  post,  makes  a  gross 
Income  of  $11,142  counting  medical.  con.mL<s- 
sary,  and  PX.  plus  the  tax  advantage  of  on 
off -post  quarters  allowance. 

The  aforementioned  Senate  Appropriations 
Committee  Report  compared  the  sergeant 
arbitrarily  with  a  OS-5  Anyone  who  has 
served  with  a  military  organization  which 
has  both  sergeants  and  OS-6's  knows  that 
these  two  grades  are  not  comparable.  In  fact, 
the  sergeants  supervise  GS-5'8  in  on  office 
situation. 

But  the  key  point  Is  that  most  sergeants 
are  not  in  on  office;  they  are  troop  leaders 
In  the  field.  In  an  Infsuitry  company,  a  ser- 
geant Is  a  fire  team  leader — the  man  who 
makes  life  and  death  combat  decl-slons  for 
hLs  four  men — the  man  who  leads  the  real 
cutting  edge  of  the  Army  In  combat.  To  com- 
pare this  man  with  a  QS-5  clerical  type  Is 
obvious  Invalid.  To  compare  this  mans  re- 
sponsibilities with  a  GS~5  supervisor,  and 
there  are  a  significant  number  of  these  In  the 
field,  makes  a  bit  more  sense  until  one  ana- 
lyzes what  these  GS-5s  supervise  It  turns 
out  that  such  supervision  falls  Into  three 
general  categories:  inventory  files,  personnel 
files,  and  facilities  maintenance  files.  Tills 
type  of  supervision  hardly  comp»ares  with 
that  of  a  flje  team  leader. 

One  must  move,  at  a  minimum,  to  the 
GS-7/GS-9  civilian  level  to  find  supervision 
of  more  significant  activities  Even  at  thl.-i 
level,  an  excellent  case  could  be  made  that 
such  supervisory  activities  do  not  truly 
equate  with  combat  leadership  responslblU- 
tles.  However,  assuming  some  comparability, 
a  OS-7'8  salary  at  level  5  Is  $12,518.00.  So, 
the  sergeant  Is  at  least  $1,300  behind  the 
OS-7.  Adding  the  12  per  cent  the  Congres- 
sional Budget  Office  says  Federal  employees 
are  behind  their  non-Ftderal  clrtllan  em- 
ployee counterparts,  the  GS-7  should  eoru 
$14,020  to  be  comparable  This  mea:is  the 
sergeant  Is  nearly  $2,900  behind.  Including 
his  benefits  and  eJicludlng  the  benelita  the 
civilian  employee  may  obtain  from  his  civil- 
ian employer. 

It  Is  obvious  from  these  examples,  which 
Include  the  great  majority  of  people  In  the 
Army,  that  military  pay — Including  all  cur- 
rent benefits — Is  not  really  comparable  to 
either  Federal  civilian  employees  or  other 
civilians,  and  is  certainly  not  competitive. 

There  Is  little  that  Is  comparable  between 
military  and  cUIUan  life. 

The  differences  are  pointed  up  below: 
Soldit-r 

Moves-  Can  expect  10-14  In  20-year  career 

Life  style:  Home  "Where  he  hangs  his 
hat,"  children  change  school  often,  tran- 
sient" existence,  has  hard  time  making  ends 
meet,  periodic  family  separation.'^,  duty  hours 
lorn?  and  Irregular,  periodically  exposed  to 
comt>at. 

Estate:  Few  buy  a  house,  most  rent  or  live 
on  post,  each  move  costly,  difficult  to  plant 
deep  roots,  difficult  to  accumulate  an  estate. 

At    retirement:     Has     accumulated     little 
estate,  even  with  successful  military  career, 
often  has  to  start  second  career 
Civilian 

Moves  Mostly  volimtary;  perhaps  2-4  In 
30-year  career 

Life  style:  Most  live  In  own  home  for  long 
periods,  few  school  changes,  settled  in  com- 
munity, feels  stable,  minimal  family  .separa- 
tions, regiilor  hours,  no  combat 

Estate:  Buys  hou.se  and  property,  moves 
also  costly,  but  few  and  far  between,  deep 
roots  almost  automatic,  builds  equity  estate 
through  the  years 
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At  retirement:  Successful  career  facilitates 
creation  of  considerable  estate,  second  career 
not  necessary. 

PERSONNEL    ECONOMIES 

As  stated  earlier,  the  Administration  and 
DOD,  working  under  the  apparent  assump- 
tion that  mlUtary-clvlllari  pay  is  roughly 
comparable,  ore  taking  a  number  of  actions 
which  will  In  effect  reduce  military  compen- 
sation. These  will  be  dealt  with  In  more  de- 
tail later  In  thl.-  paper. 

In  DOD  briefings  given  to  newsmen  and 
others  when  the  FY  77  budget  was  given  to 
the  Congress,  spokesmen  made  It  clear  that 
DOD  was  determined  to  hold  down  personnel 
costs  as  a  percentage  of  the  Defense  Budget 
They  pointed  out  that  personnel -related 
costs  had  risen  from  41  8  percent  of  the  FY 
68  budget  to  54  1  percent  In  FY  76.  and  took 
pride  m  the  fact  that  the  FY  77  budget  per- 
sonnel cost  percentatre  wa.s  down  to  61  7. 

Secretary  of  Defense.  IX)nald  H  Rumsfeld, 
m  presenting  the  FY  77  DOD  Budget  to  the 
Congress,  said  reduction  In  the  total  military 
compensation  package  Is  "necessary  If  there 
Is  to  be  a  balanced  defen.se  program  "  He 
added  that  unless  the  reductions  are  accom- 
plished, Congres-s  will  have  to  approve  addi- 
tional funds  for  Defense  or  Defense  will  be 
forced  to  "cut  combat  force  structure  or  non- 
manpower  programs,  such  as  research  and 
development  or  procurement" 

In  the  simplest  terms.  Defense  has  chosen 
to  recommend  reducing  military  compensa- 
tion In  various  ways,  rather  than  including 
these  costs  In  the  budget 

Analysis  of  the  rea-sons  for  the  lncrea.se  In 
defense  costs  shows,  surprisingly,  that  the 
prices  of  things,  not  military  compeixsAtlon, 
ore  driving  the  Increase  In  Army  costs.  In 
fact,  the  cost  of  military  manpower  In  con- 
stant (deflated)  dollars  has  been  essentially 
steady. 

Before  1972,  military  pay  increased  at  a 
greater  rate  than  prices  of  military  hard- 
ware. Since  1972,  however,  military  and  civil- 
ian pay  have  Increased  at  an  average  rate  of 
five  per  cent  per  year,  equipment  costs  have 
Increased  15  per  cent  p)er  year. 

For  example,  the  price  of  a  Jeep  has  in- 
creased from  $3,765  in  1972  to  $8,269  (15^,  ) 
today  and  that  of  a  bullet  for  the  Army 
standard  M  16  rifle  has  gone  from  five  cents 
to  12  cents  (19'~r)  over  the  same  period.  On 
the  other  hand.  Army  military  pay  costs  In 
1963  (before  Vietnam)  constituted  31  per- 
cent of  the  .^rmy  budget  and  if  the  FY  77 
Budget  Is  approved,  these  costs  will  be  32  per 
cent. 

Chart  4  shows  what  has  happened  DOD- 
wlde  with  personnel  costs  since  1964  In  that 
year,  military  pay  and  other  related  costs 
were  $13  billion  or  25  5  per  cent  of  the  De- 
fense Budget  In  1976,  the  figures  were  $25.6 
billion  or  28  per  cent,  no'^  much  of  a  rise 
considering  that  the  DOD  budget  nearly 
doubled  In  the  time  span  Involved. 

.•£RSONNEL  COSTS  AS  PERCENT  OF  THE  DOD  BUDGET 
lOutbys  in  billions  of  dollars| 


Fiscsl  year- 


1964    1968    1974    1975    1976      1977 


Perjonnel  costs 
Military  pay  base..J10.6  J15.3  $21.0  J21.6  J22.0  J22.6 
Other  military  per- 
sonnel costs    ...    2.4  4.6  2  7  31  3.6  3.7 

Civilian  pay  7.3  10.3  13.4  14.6  15.5  16  0 

Family  housing 5  .4  .7  .9  1.1  1.1 

Military  retired  pay.     1.2  2.1  5.1  6.2  7.3  8.4 

Total  pay  and 

allowances 22.0    32.6    43.0    46.7    49.4      51.8 

DOO  budget  total 

(outhys) 50.8    78.0    78.4    86.0    91.2     100.1 

Percent  personnel 
costs 413   41.8    54.8    54.3    54.1     51.7 


Actually,  the  significant  Increase  In  the 
percentage  of  total  personnel  costs  reflected 
on  Chart  4  from  43.3  per  cent  in  1964  to  54.1 
peT  cent  In  1976  Is  not  primarily  attributable 
to  military  compensation  but  to  civilian  and 
retired  pay  costs  as  well.  As  the  chart  shows, 
these  rose  from  16.7  per  cent  to  25  per  cent, 
an  lncrea.se  of  8.3. 

Thus  It  Is  clear  that  the  price  of  things 
has  risen  much  more  than  personnel  costs 
and,  although  the  later  have  risen  also,  the 
reason  cannot  be  primarily  attributed  to  ac- 
tive duty  military  compensation.  Rather,  it  is 
a  combination  of  similar  increases  In  civilian 
and  military  pay  and  a  radical  Increase  In 
total  retired  compensation — due  to  greatly 
Increased  numbers  and  the  cost  of  living  ad- 
justments resulting  from  Inflation. 

Although  the  average  military  man  may 
not  be  aware  of  all  of  the  above  It  Is  clear 
that  he  has  a  legitimate  gripe  at  the  piece- 
meal attack  on  his  compensation  referred  to 
by  Secretary  Hoffmann  Not  only  does  this 
attack  cause  him  to  lose  faith  In  the  support 
of  his  service  and  DOD,  but  the  logic  of  the 
attack  Is  suspect. 

What  does  this  attack  consist  of? 

Military  compensation  comes  In  two  cate- 
gories: pay  and  benefits. 

PAT 

As  reported  In  the  AUSA  position  paper  of 
1  March  1976.  "Diminishing  Deterrence:  A 
Look  at  the  FY  77  Defense  Budget."  this 
year's  budget  contains  a  list  of  nine  money 
saving  restraints  designed  to  reduce  Defense 
costs  One  of  these  "Restrain  the  growth  In 
compertsatlon  levels  for  military  and  civilian 
perso:-.neI  "  has  a  marked  potential  Impact 
on  defense  personnel. 

Secretary  Rumsfeld's  FY  77  Defense  De- 
partment Report  explains  thLs  restraint  as 
follows: 

"The  growth  rate  of  the  average  cost  per 
person  can  be  slowed  through  two  types  of 
Initiatives: 

"Restraining  Increases  In  military  and 
civilian  pay  and  In  military  retirement 
annuities: 

"Reducing  or  eliminating  certain  elements 
with   the   total   compensation   package. 

"a  Limiting  Pay  Increases 

"The  Budget  Eissumes  that  pay  Increases 
for  GS  civilians  would  range  from  3  p>er  cent 
to  5  per  cent.  Since  military  pay  Is  adjxisted 
by  the  i  verage  percentage  Increase  given  em- 
ployees under  the  General  Schedule,  the 
mil^tarv  increase  also  will  be  between  3  per 
cent  i,nd  5  per  cent. 

"These  changes  would  be  Implemented  In 
a  way  which  would  assure  that  no  employee 
would  receive  less  than  a  3  per  cent  Increase 
in  FTf  77.  Defense  workers,  both  military  and 
civilian,  would  thus  receive  Increases  In  FY 
77  ranging  between  3  per  cent  and  5  per  cent. 
In  total,  these  changes  will  save  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defen.se  about  $2.5  billion." 

This  pay  cap  of  5%  (average  4.7%  1 ,  follow- 
ing on  the  heels  of  the  President's  similar 
decLslon  last  October,  overriding  his  advisors' 
recommendation  for  a  Federal  employee 
8.66  f"-  raise  to  maintain  comparability  with 
the  civilian  sector,  represents  a  serious  mone- 
tary loss  to  the  DOD  civilian  work  force  and 
all  servicemen  and  women  This  is  especially 
true  in  the  face  of  the  previously  mentioned 
Congressional  Budget  Office  report  that  a 
12'"»  Increase  (Including  a  3.7  0  catch-up  to 
compensate  frr  the  FY  76  pay  cap)  next 
October  will  be  required  to  put  mlUtary  and 
Federal  civil  service  pay  on  par  with  private 
industry. 

In  the  same  vein,  OSD  has  prepared  a  legis- 
lative proposal — over  the  objections  of  all 
Services — which  would  revise  the  current 
procedure  of  allocating  annual  percentage  In- 
creases in  military  pay  equally  for  base  p>ay. 
ba-slc  allowances  for  subsistence  (BAS)  and 
basic  allowance  for  quarters  fBAQ). 

Under  the  new  proposal,  the  President 
wotUd  be  provided  with  the  flexibility  to  re- 


allocate up  to  25"",;  of  future  military  base 
pay  raises  Into  BAQ,  until  the  BAQ  matches 
the  average  rental  value  of  on-post  family 
quarters  Applying  this  change  to  future  pay 
raises,  the  results  would  be: 

Less  take  home  pay  for  all  cxxrupants  of 
government  quarters  as  opposed  to  service 
members  living  off-post 

Increase  In  the  tax  advantage  portion  of 
Regular  Military  Compensation  (RMC)  for 
those  Uvlng  off-post  compared  to  those  living 
on  poet. 

Smaller  base  pay  Increase  for  Reserve  Com- 
ponent personnel. 

A  reduction  In  future  retired  pay  levels  by 
holding  do\s-n  that  portion  of  military  com- 
pensation— base  pay — on  which  retired  pay 
Is  computed. 

The  OSD  OMB  military  housing  study. 
which  is  the  basis  for  the  Increased  BAQ, 
also  proposed  a  "fair  market  rental"  for  on- 
post  bachelor  and  family  quarters,  charges 
for  utilities,  and  optional  on-post  residency 
The  proponents  of  this  proposal  seem  to  have 
forgotten  that  the  basic  purpose  of  a  BAQ 
was  to  provide  additional  monetary  assistance 
when  quarters  could  not  be  provided.  The 
BAQ  was  not  designed  as  something  to  be 
taken  away  If  quarters  were  furnished. 

In  other  words,  on-post  housing  Is  the 
optimum  solution  for  administration,  con- 
trol, rapid  mobilization  In  emergencies,  and 
unit  "togetherness"  and  esprit.  Consequently, 
the  suggestion  of  optional  residency  would 
be  detrimental  to  combat  readiness  and  re- 
inforce a  "Just  a  place  to  work"  attitude 

Other  actions  listed  under  the  heading  of 
"Reducing,  Eliminating  and  Adjusting  Itenas 
in  the  Military  Total  Compensation  Package" 
include  Congressional  and  Executive  Branch 
proposals  to  achieve  the  following: 

Superior  performance  pay  was  terminated 
by  DOD  on  31  January  1975,  when  Congress 
failed  to  provide  funding 

Shortage  specialty  pro-pey  terminated  by 
the  Army  on  30  June  1975.  based  on  Con- 
^jre-sslonal  support  for  Selective  Reenllstment 
Bonus  for  soldiers  with  shortage  skills  en- 
listing between  21  months  and  ten  years  of 
service,  effective  1  June  1974. 

Regular  Reenllstment  Bonus  RRB) ,  which 
provided  enlisted  career  force  with  a  maxi- 
mum $2,000  in  reenllstment  bonuses  within 
a  20-year  career,  was  considered  not  cost  ef- 
fective and  gradually  phased  out  by  the  Army 
co.nimencing  1  June  1974  in  favor  of  the  Se- 
lective Reenllstment  Bonus  (SRBi.  However, 
there  is  a  save  pay  clause  which  ensures  serv- 
Icemen  women  on  duty  on  1  June  1974  will 
not  lose  their  career  RRB  entitlement. 

Limitation  to  60  days  the  total  amount  of 
accrued  leave  for  which  a  member  may  t>e 
paid  during  a  career  By  law,  the  military  ore 
entitled  to  30  days  of  leave  per  year  and  ore 
further  entitled  to  accrue  untised  leave  up 
to  a  total  of  60  days  for  which,  upon  separa- 
tion from  active  ciuty,  the  servicemen  must 
receive  payment.  These  payments  are  esti- 
mated at  $392.1  millions  annually  Over  and 
above  the  number  of  days  of  unused  leave 
represented  by  this  payment,  an  estimated 
800,000  days  of  leave  are  forfeited  annually  by 
members  of  the  military  who  ore  unable  to 
take  leave  for  a  wide  variety  of  reajsons,  In- 
cluding location,  operationta  necessity  and 
assignment.  The  rising  cost  of  the  progran-. 
and  the  number  of  unused  leave  days  rep- 
resented has  created  an  impression  that  leave 
entitlements  ore  overly  liberal,  leading  to 
Congressional  and  GAO  efforts  to  reduce 
costs. 

Per  diem:  In  May  1975,  authorized  civilian 
per  diem  rates  were  increased  from  $25  to  $3f 
to  compensate  for  inflated  meal  and  lodging 
costs  (Restricted  by  GAO  to  $33  day  1 .  Mili- 
tary rates  normally  conform  to  civil  lar.  rates 
but  separate  legislation  is  required.  Although 
DOD  Introduced  legislation  in  1974  and  this 
*-as  passed  by  the  Hotise  in  November  1975, 
in  December  the  Senate  Armed  Services  Man- 
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power  and  Personnel  Subcommittee  declined 
to  take  action.  As  a  result,  military  members 
have  been  losing — W-$25  per  day  when  on 
temporary  duty. 

Garnishment  of  Military  Pay:  Public  Law 
93  645,  effective  1  January  1975,  makes  Fed- 
eral pay  subject  to  garnishment  by  State 
Courts  for  child  support  and  alimony.  Al- 
though service  members  should  not  be  ex- 
empt from  such  financial  obligations  due  to 
their  military  statiis.  the  law  permits  gar- 
nishment of  total  earnings  and  could  serve 
as  a  precedent  for  garnishment  to  satisfy 
other  legal  obligations.  Consequently,  the 
Army  has  recommended  legislation  to  place 
a  limit  on  the  percentage  of  pay  affected  and 
no  expansion  of  categories.  With  DOD  con- 
currence, legislation  has  been  submitted  to 
Congress  by  the  Department  of  Justice  limit- 
ing withholding  to  50%  of  net  remuneration. 

As  a  final  pay  action  to  reduce  manpower 
related  costs,  the  FY  77  Defense  Budget  re- 
quest proposed  that  the  Service  Academy 
cadet  pay  be  reduced  to  $125/month  plus 
expenses.  Instead  of  one-half  of  the  pay  of  a 
2nd  Lieutenant  (Ensign)  which  now  results 
In  a  pay  of  $333  month.  Although  the  Army 
unsuccessfully  appealed  the  Budget  deci- 
sion, DOD — with  Input  from  the  services — 
has  proposed  an  Army-sup{>orted  alternative 
pay  of  $295/month  with  no  expense  allow- 
ance and  the  same  rates  for  senior  ROTC 
cadets.  It  Is  understood  that  the  Office  of 
Management  and  Budget  and  OSD  are  work- 
ing on  a  compromise. 

BENETTT      EROSION 

Since  1973,  the  piecemeal  drive  to  erode 
servicemen's  compensation  by  withdrawing 
or  limiting  benefits  has  gone  Into  full  gear. 
At  least  18  actions  have  been  taken  or  are 
under  consideration  by  DOD,  OMB.  and  or 
the  Congress  which  fit  In  this  category — 
some  slpnlflcant.  some  less  so,  but  all  con- 
tributing to  the  mllltarys  belief  that  "some- 
one is  out  to  get  them."  Some  of  the  signifi- 
cant attacks  are  discussed  below. 

COMMISSARIES 

Various  Individuals  and  groups  have  been 
scrutinizing  commissary  operations  for  many 
years  with  a  view  to  eliminating  or  curtail- 
ing them.  In  December  1974.  the  Secretary 
of  Defense  rejected  $424  million  requested 
for  commissary  support  of  all  services,  and 
the  FY  1976  DOD  budget,  submitted  In  Janu- 
£iry  1975,  proposed  that  the  commissaries  be 
approximately  50  percent  self-supporting  by 
October  1976  and  fully  self-supporting  by 
October  1977. 

This  action  was  to  be  accomplished  by  con- 
solidation, better  management,  and.  most 
Important,  by  a  greatly  Increased  customer 
surcharge  on  commissary  sales  to  pay  the 
civilian  and  military  commissary  worlc  force 
and  for  new  store  construction. 

Strong  Congressional  opposition  resulted 
in  the  defeat  of  this  proposal  last  year.  How- 
ever, DOD  has  again  Incorporated  It  In  the 
FY  1977  budget,  only  this  time  the  commis- 
saries were  given  three  years  to  become  fully 
self-sustaining  Instead  of  two.  In  a  separate 
action,  the  existing  surcharge  was  increased 
on  February  1.  1976  by  one  percent  to  pro- 
vide funds  for  commissary  construction,  as 
directed  by  Congress  In  rejecting  the  FY 
1975  commissary  construction  request  for 
appropriated  funds. 

Much  has  been  said  as  to  how  12  percent 
savings  could  still  be  accrued  by  commissary 
users,  even  when  they  are  self-supporting. 
This  Is  open  to  question  and.  In  any  event, 
would  be  well  below  the  savings  presently 
available  to  commissary  users,  variously 
estimated  at  up  to  22  percent. 

The  point  Is  that  the  Impact  of  this  pro- 
posal would  be  most  serious  on  the  "little 
people  ' — the  lower  ranking  enlisted  person- 
nel and  the  retired  personnel,  either  in  the 
lower  grades  or  those  who  retired  before  the 
1958  legislation  that  discontinued  recom- 
putatlon  of  retired  pay. 
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A  recent   Department  of   the   Army  study  hospitalization    for    a    particular    Illness   or 

estimated    that    a    typical    "buck"    sergeant  program    of    medlca!    care     Considering    the 

(E-6)  with  a  wife  and  two  children,  stationed  out-patient  and   administrative  overload  of 

In  the  Washington.  DC.  area  must  spend  be-  most   military    medical    facilities   today,   the 

tween  $176-$200  a  month  for  food.  His  mill-  change  In  the  program  Is  not  welcomed  by 

tary  compensation  Is  already  so  low  that  he  anyone. 

must  "moonlight."  or  his  wife  must  work  In  A    perhaps    more    Important    change    was 

order  to  make  ends  meet  In  this  high  cost  implemented   by   DOD   on    1    January    1976. 

area.  The  approximately  10  percent  Increase  without  prior  consultation  with  the  military 

In  his  food  prices  which  would  result  from  services.  This  change  Involves   "reasonable" 

DOD's  proposal  would  Increase  his  monthly  charges  for  authorized  out-patient  services, 

food  costs  to  $196-200,  a  serious  blow  to  him  In       determining       such       charges.       the 

In  his  already  austere  circumstances.  CHAMPUS    fiscal    administrator    takes    inU) 

Financial   hardships   are   also  experienced  consideration  the  customary  charges  to  the 

at  other  Installations  to  varying  degrees   For  general  public  for  similar  services  generally 

example,  at  Port  Polk,  Louisiana,  the  same  made  by  the  phyBlclan  or  other  source  of  care 

sergeant  makes  ends  meet  only  because  he  furnishing  such  services,  as  well  as  the  pre- 

can  park  his  mobile  home  on  post  and  has  vailing    charges   In    the    locality    for   similar 

his   utility   payments   discounted.   No  quar-  service-s 

ters  are  available  and  he  could  not  afford  his  Before  the  1  January  charge,  these  charges 
mobile  home  U  he  lived  off  post  unless  he  were  paid  on  the  90th  percentile  profile  of 
moonlighted  or  his  wife  worked.  Even  this  the  providers  of  care  In  a  given  area.  For  ex- 
advantage  Is  being  reduced  by  a  DOD  dlrec-  ample,  assume  the  prevailing  charges  for  a 
tlve  that  requires  the  $20  monthly  space  specific  medical  regimen  ranged  from  $75  to 
rental  to  be  Increased  to  tliat  of  surrounding  $125  In  a  certain  locality,  based  on  5  000 
area  charges.  The  Increase  In  commissary  CHAMPUS  claims  submitted  by  the  four  doc- 
costs  could  be  the  straw  that  breaks  his  fl-  tors  In  the  area.  The  5,000  claims  might 
nanclal  back.  break  down  as  follows: 

Those  who  know  the  true  situation  In  the      

field  know  the  drastic  potential  Impact  of  the  ki     k.    n 

DOD    commissary    proposal.    Perhaps    more  ^^„^„,  ^^"'^,  ''•^^|    cumulative      Cumulate. 

than  any  other  proposed  benefit  erosion,  ap-  Doctor      billed    cUitnj    claims             toUl       percentile 

proval    of    the    DOD    commissary    proposal      

would   provide   proof  positive   that  DOD   Is  „ 

not  sufficiently  concerned  with  the  welfare      g 85 

of  military  people,   would   seriously   Impact  C. '.'.'.'.'.'.       100 

on  morale,  and  would  almost  certainly  drive      D 125 

some  potential  combat  leaders,  now  In  the 

lower  grades,  out  of  the  service.  ■^    ^.g  bill  Is  for  $75,  although   he  cub- 
health  CARE  tomarlly  charges  $80  for  the  procedure;  Doc- 

Soldler  surveys  by  the  Army  have  clearly  tor  B's  ^'^l  Is  ^^^  customary  charfre  of  $85: 

demonstrated    that   health    care    rates    very  Doctor  C's  bill  Is  for  $100  although  he  cus- 

hlgh  as  one  of  the  most  important  benefits  tomarlly  charges  $80  and  there  are  no  spe- 

provlded  military  personnel.  Hence,  changes  clal  circumstances  Involving  uiiusuiil  skill  or 

in    the    health    care   system   should    be    ap-  effort  In  this  case;  Doctor  Ds  bill  Is  his  cus- 

proached  with  great  caution.  Yet.  the  piece-  ternary  charge  of  $125. 

meal   attack   on   benefits   has   not   excluded  "^^  ^^^^  percentile  falls  In  the  clalm.s  sub- 

thls  essential  part  of  mlUtarv  compensation.  lotted  by   Doctor  D.   Therefore,   under  the 

CHAMPUS— Civ  Ulan   Health    and   Medical  Previous  system,  the  top  reasonable  charge 

Program  of  the  Uniformed  Services— was  au-  ^°^  ^^«  procedure  In  the  locaUty  would  be 

thorlzed  by  Congress  In  1966  to  supplement  9125. 

medical   care  authorized   for  dependents  of  "^^^  "^^  change  says  that  determination 

members  of  the  unUormed  services  who  are  "^  "reasonable"  costs  will  be  based  on  the 

serving  on  active  duty,  retired  membere.  and  "^^^^    percentile,    using    calendar    year    1974 

dependents   of   retired   and    deceased    mem-  ^*t*  ^'''"  *"  ^'»"^  received  after  1  January 

bers  1976.  Under  this  change,  as  the  chart  shows. 

Under    the    program.    CHAMPUS    pays    a  ^^^  "^^^^  percentile  falls  In  Dr.  Cs  column 

share   of   allowable   charges    for   authorized  '^i^*,Ji?i^  ™^*"''.'            .  .,.      .,    . 

health  care  In  civilian  facilities.  In  the  case  CHAMPUS  recognition  of  Dr.  A  s    reason- 

of   active    dutv   dependents,    for    in-patlent  *^'^    charge  would  be  limited  to  $75  since 

care  the  patients  share  can  be  $3  90  per  dav  the  reasonable  charge  cannot  exceed  the  ac- 

or    $25.00.    whichever    Is    greater;     for    out-  tual  charge,  even  If  It  Is  lower  than  his  cus- 

patlent  care  the  patient's  spon-««r  pavs  the  *°°^^y  .^^8« ,  *"1  ^^°^'    ^^«    prevailing 

first  $50.00  in  a  fiscal  year  ($100  00  If  two  or  charges  In  that  locality 

more  dependents  are  concerned),  after  that,  „     f^Tf"«n^     fv"ff  J,°'  °I    ^  '"'".^'^ 

he  pays  20  percent  of  the  cost...  For  retired  ""^^^^f^^  880^  ^^at  Is  his  customary  charge. 

ellglbles,  their  dependents  and  the  depend-  ^'!"/^'l"«^  ^''  ^'"^^  '^?f^^  °l  •'°°  ^^' 
enu  of  deceased  members,  the  patients  share  '''^^l"  l^^  '""'^S*  °^  prevailing  charges  The 
for  in-patlent  care  Is  25  percent  of  facility  ^«^^o"able  charge  cannot  exceed  hl.s  custom- 
charges  and  professional  feles;  for  out-patient  ^^  *^^f  ^^  *"  '^^  *^'^"*^^  °^  ^^^'^"^  ^•'■''"'"- 

care  he  pays  25  per  cent  after  the  first  $50.00  ^  ^J^^"        wi  ••     ,            *      r^     t^           u  w 

.,,  .inn  no  i^,,^vr„.,  "Reasonable     charge  for  Dr.  D    would  be 

or  $100.00  deduction.  .,r./^     t..  ^  •    .•.                >..•.,  .^               • 

T^    ,\,^   tK-L-    imc    •              I  ,.,          T>,,,     »».  $100  which  Is  the  upper  limit  of  the  preva  1- 

in    Uie   F^    1976   Appropr^tlons   BUI      he  mg  charge  (75th  percentile) . 

Cong  ess  amended  the  law,  thereby  requiring  ^„  all  cases  CHAMPUS  would  pay  75'.    of 

^inin  ul^  to  furnish  a  statement  of  non-  ^^^  cHAMPUS  recognized  rea-sonable  charge 

avallabUlty    for    non-emergency    In-patlent  j„,   ,^^,,^^3    ^^elr   dependents   and    the   de- 

racfnt?  u  th°^v    fJZ  r,tP>,\      fn'"'"*,  '^  ";*^"*J  pendents  of  decreased  members;  and  80-,  for 

I^     .,!t      i    ^       ,     \^   u  ^^.""^^^  °/  «"<=^  dependents  of  active  duty  personnel. 

T,      -,  '^'^"'°"«l5''  ^^t,  """It  ''^  30  mues  ^e  benefit  loss  Is  InsldTous.  This  places 

and  invo  ved  only  dependents  of  active  duty  ^are  of  CHAMPUS  beneficiaries  In  the  same 

personnel.  Now,  aU  ellglbles  must  obtain  the  category  as  Medicare  beneficiaries.  Currentlv 

certificate^ of  non-avallabUlty  ,,^^^^  CHAMPUS,   there   Is  an   approximate 

The  red   tape  aspects  of  thLs  change  are  75^^     voluntary    doctor    participation    rate 

readily  apparent^It  appears  that  the  medical  ^hlle  only  about  55':    participate  In  Medl- 

facUlty  cominander  or  someone  he  has  des-  ^are.  Predictably,  the  principal  Initial  effect 

Ignated  for  the  purpose  will  have  to  be  con-  has  been  for  some  doctors  to  withdraw  from 

suited  in  advance  by  anyone  eligible  under  the  program.  The  Texas  Medical  A5...ociation 

CHAMPUS  who  lives  within  40  m'les  of  the  has  recommended  Its  17. .500  members  bill  pa- 

faclllty  before   he  can  be  assured  of  being  tlents  directly  and  the  AMA  has  protested  to 

reimbursed   by  the  CHAMPUS  program   for  the  Secretary  of  Defense.  CHAMPUS  benefi- 
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claries  whose  doctors  decline  to  participate 
have  two  choices — get  a  new  doctor,  and  this 
Is  not  always  possible,  or  take  the  chance  of 
paying  a  higher  percentage  of  the  doctor's 
bill  In  the  event  his  charges  exceed  the  new 
■reasonable"  rate  in  the  sirea. 

DOD  estimates  an  annual  savings  of  $4-5 
million.  Is  It  worth  It?  We  don't  think  so. 

MISCELiANEOUS 

A  number  of  other  adverse  programs  are 
either  already  underway  or  are  under  con- 
sideration. Some  of  the  more  significant 
include: 

GI  Bill  termination  or  reduction  In  bene- 
fits This  will  clearly  have  an  adverse  Im- 
pact on  recruiting. 

Possible  taxation  of  dlsabUlty  retirement 
pay  for  some  future  retirees. 

.Sales  tax  for  on-base  sales. 

Proposed  DOD  budget  for  FY  77  contains 
continuing  reduced  health  professional 
authorizations. 

VA  burial  benefit:  The  VA  has  proposed 
legislation  that  would  reduce  their  $250  pay- 
ment for  burial  expenses  by  the  smiount 
received  from  Social  Security  for  this  pur- 
pose. This  would  eliminate  the  VA  benefit 
entirely  for  the  majority  of  deceased  veter- 
ans (would  not  Impact  on  those  who  die 
while  on  active  duly ) . 

HEW  has  proposed  that  Federal  assistance 
to  school  districts  on  behalf  of  chUdren  of 
Federal  employees  (Including  military)  who 
live  off  Federal  property  be  terminated. 

DOD  VY  77  budget  contains  a  $7  million 
reduction  In  TDY  funding  This  will  result 
In  curtailment  cancellation  of  personnel  at- 
tending schools,  conducting  R&D  teste,  etc. 

RESERVE    COMPONENTS 

The  mUUary  Reserve  Components— the 
National  Guard  and  the  various  service  Re- 
serves— have  not  gone  unscathed  by  the  drive 
to  save  money  on  personnel  related  nmtters. 

The  attack  on  Reserve  Component  com- 
pensation comes  at  a  bad  time  as  they  are 
being  relied  on  increasingly  to  augment 
and  round  out  active  forces  In  view  of  the 
tight  constraints  on  active  duty  manpower. 
For  example,  the  Army  has  now  affiliated 
seven  full  brigades  and  59  other  battalions 
with  Its  active  training  structure  so  that 
these  units  can  go  more  effectively  to  war 
»-lth  the  active  forces. 

It  Is  essential  therefore  that  the  Reserve 
Component  units  maintain  full  authorized 
strength  and  attain  the  hlghe.st  possible  de- 
gree of  combat  readiness  The  piecemeal  at- 
tack on  compensation  will  undoubtedly  Im- 
pair recruiting,  morale,  retention,  and  there- 
by, combat  readiness 

A  major  blow  at  Reserve  Component  re- 
cruiting was  inflicted  by  the  Congress  last 
year  when  It  was  decreed  as  of  1  January- 
1976  National  Guard  and  Re.serve  members 
would  not  be  paid  until  they  began  their 
active  duly  ba.stc  training  with  the  regular 
forces.  This  meai.s  that  a  man  or  woman  who 
Is  enlisted  in  May,  for  example,  and  not 
ordered  to  active  duty  for  training  until 
September  due  to  a  shortage  of  training 
spaces,  would  attend  drills  prior  to  Septem- 
ber without  reimbursement.  The  very  small 
amount  of  money  saved  through  this  econ- 
omy is  simply  not  worth  It,  especially  as 
the  Reserve  Components  are  already  strug- 
gling to  meet  recruiting  goals. 

Recruiting  and  retention  of  Reserve  Com- 
ponent personnel  also  will  be  seriously  af- 
fected by  the  plan  to  deny  military  leave 
for  Federal  employees  when  on  annual  sum- 
mer training  with  the  National  Guard  and 
Reserve.  The  fact  Is  that  training  pay  is  a 
key  reason  for  many  outstanding  members 
of  the  Guard  and  Reserve  to  remain  in  the 
Reserve  Components  In  es.sence,  DOD  has 
proposed  legislation  which  would  provide 
Federal  pay  to  civil  service  employees  who  are 
also  members  of  Gxiard  and  Reserve  unit* 
only  to  the  extent  necessary  to  assure  no  losi, 
of  pay  due  to  Reserve  duty  partlcljjatlon.  In 


other  words,  no  dual  compensation.  The 
proposal  would  continue  Federal  civil  serv- 
ice pay  during  active  duty  for  training,  but 
the  active  duty  pay  would  be  limited  to  that 
amount  by  which  military  pay  exceeds  clvU- 
lan  pay.  If  the  military  pay  Is  less  than  the 
clvUian,  the  Individual  wlU  receive  no  mili- 
tary pay  for  his  active  duty  training. 

■fhis  prc4>osal  ignores  the  fact  that  finan- 
cial incentive  plays  a  key  role  In  inducing 
many  of  these  employees  to  Join  and  remain 
in  a  Reserve  Component  unit.  Congressional 
approval  of  the  DOD  proposal  wUl  frustrate 
Reserve  Component  abUlty  to  recruit  and 
retain  skUled  personnel  from  the  civil  service 
employee  group. 

Another  unfortunate  aspect  of  this  pro- 
posal Ls  that  It  would  tend  to  negate  the 
efforts  of  the  President's  Committee  on  Em- 
ployer Support  of  the  Guard  and  Reserve 
If  the  Federal  Government  fails  to  support 
employee  participation  In  Reserve  forces,  It 
wUl  surely  erode  private  sector  support  along 
the  same  lines.  In  addition,  years  of  effort 
to  obtain  favorable  mllitao-y  leave  policies 
for  various  state  employees  will  likewise  be 
i.epated. 

Retention  will  also  receive  a  penny-wise/ 
pound-foolish  setback  if  the  DOD  proposal 
to  eliminate  presently  provided  additional 
pay  to  commanders  (who  are  not  techni- 
cians) for  the  performance  of  administra- 
tive dutv  This  pay  generally  ranges  from 
$5.00  to  $20.00  per  month,  depending  on  the 
size  and  type  unit. 

This  proposal  faUs  to  recognize  that  com- 
mand of  a  Reserve  Component  Unit  places 
responsibilities  on  commanders  which  can- 
not possibly  be  met  during  scheduled  unit  as- 
semblies He  must  spend  considerable  time  In 
managing  the  affairs  of  his  unit.  Even  if  the 
command  ha'?  one  or  more  full-time  tech- 
nicians assigned,  the  latter  are  not  author- 
ized to  perform  duties  chargeable  to  com- 
mand responsibility.  Although  the  admlnLs- 
trative  pay  currently  provided  commanders 
does  not  Involve  a  lot  of  money,  it  has 
proved  to  be  enough  to  permit  some  com- 
manders who  do  not  have  large  personal  In- 
comes to  stay  on  the  Job.  If  the  pay  is  elimi- 
nated, obvlovisly  these  personnel  will  have  to 
leave  their  assignments,  and  probably  they 
will  leave  the  Reserve  Components  as  well. 
This  means  good  men  will  be  lost  In  return 
for  another  small  economy 

Still  another  blow  to  the  Reserve  Com- 
ponents is  contained  In  pending  legislation, 
which  is  apparently  the  result  of  a  GAO  re- 
port, which  win  authorize  the  Service  Secre- 
taries to  prescribe  less  than  48  unit  training 
assemblies  a  year  for  certain  Reserve  Com- 
ponent units  If  enacted,  this  legislation  will 
also  impair  recruiting  and  retention  by  re- 
ducing the  supplemental  income  of  Guard 
and  Rc.=;erve  members  of  units  given  fewer 
than  48  driU.s  Additionally,  there  would  cer- 
tainly be  an  Impact  on  the  combat  readiness 
of  the  units  affected. 

With  respect  to  the  National  Guard,  this 
legislation  would  reduce  the  level  of  training 
of  the  affected  units  without  reference  to  the 
need-s  and  wishes  of  the  States  concerned, 
and  thereby  violate  the  historical  relation- 
.shlp  between  the  States  and  the  Federal 
Government  which  has  In  the  past  always 
received  the  approval  and  protection  of  the 
Congress. 

Probably  the  most  gross  attack  on  the  Re- 
.^rve  Coniponents  by  DOD  is  contained  in 
the  F'Y  77  Budget  proposal  to  reduce  the 
Naval  Selected  Reserve  from  its  currently 
authorized  strength  of  about  92,000  to 
52  000  This  action  was  taken  in  the  face  of 
the  Navy's  request,  made  after  considerable 
study,  to  raise  the  force  level  to  102.000  In 
other  words,  the  Navy  feels  it  must  have  the 
larger  figure  to  do  the  Job  required. 

It  is  dlfficull  ty.T  .=-.ee  how  national  security 
cannot  help  but  be  Impaired,  if  DOD  has 
Its  way  in  the.se  proposed  actions.  It  appears 


to  be  a  clear  case  of  the  budget  cutting  taU 
wagging  the  operational  dog.  The  total  Im- 
pact, according  to  a  senior  National  Guard 
General.  wUl  make  It  Impossible  for  the  Army 
Guard  to  retain  its  authorized  400.000 
strength. 

CONCLUSION 

A  number  of  conclusions  are  apparent  from 
the  above : 

There  is  obviously  a  piecemeal  attack  un- 
derway on  military  compensation. 

Many  of  the  actions  approved  or  under- 
way are  penny-wise,  but  pound-foolish — the 
relatively  small  financial  savings  are  not 
worth  the  morale  loss  which  will  ensue 

The  great  variety  of  these  actions  and  the 
fact  that  the  initiatives  come  from  several 
different  sources  clearly  Indicate  a  lack  of 
coordination  among  the  proponents. 

The  upper  levels  of  the  Administration  ap- 
pear to  be  InsuflSciently  aware  of  the  return 
logically  expected  by  tiie  mUitary  as  the  re- 
sult of  the  latter's  commitment  of  service  to 
our  Nation,  to  Include  life  Itself  if  neecssary. 

There  is  a  tendency  to  "rob  Peter  to  pay 
Paul."  particularly  in  the  pay  area  where  cost 
reductions  wUl  be  applied  to  other  costs, 
again  at  the  price  of  mUltary-  devotion  and 
morale. 

The  military  will  have  to  rely  on  Congress 
for  help,  rather  than  on  the  Administra- 
tion— a  sad  state  of  affairs. 

The  most  Ulogical  aspect  of  the  entire 
piecemeal  attack  is  the  lack  of  a  coordinated 
approach.  AUSA  believes  that  some  realign- 
ment In  mUltary  compensation  may  be  both 
necessary  and  logical,  but  the  problem  should 
be  studied  In  toto  rather  than  approached  in 
such  a  helter-skelter  f  tishion. 

Both  the  Defense  Manpower  Commission 
and  the  Quadrennial  MUitary  Compensation 
Review  now  underway  In  DOD  are  consider- 
ing the  total  compensation  package.  Their 
recommendations  will  have  the  advantage  o: 
detailed,  expert  study  of  the  entu-e  picture 
and.  In  addition,  will  have  the  benefit  of  con- 
sideration by  peers  and  therefore  should  be 
more  acceptable  to  the  military  man. 

If  the  Nation's  commitment  to  its  military 
is  Indeed  not  lessened,  the  piecemeal  propos- 
als should  be  withdrawn  to  await  the  avail- 
abUity  of  a  well  thought  out  total  package. 


DR.  BERGMAN  CALLS  ON  HEW 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President.  I  would 
like  to  call  attention  to  a  remarkable 
gentleman  from  'Washington  State.  Dr. 
Abraham  Bergman. 

While  many  Americans  are  content- 
ing themselves  with  the  complacency  of 
the  era.  there  are  a  few  notable  indi- 
viduals who  refuse  to  accept  society's 
inequities.  Dr.  Bergman,  a  pediatrician 
from  Seattle,  is  one  of  those  private 
citizens  to  whom  the  words  "apathy" 
and  "inactivity"  do  not  apply. 

Never  satisfied  with  the  premise  that 
a  single  human  is  incapable  of  moving 
mountains.  Dr.  Bergman  has  for  years 
spent  hL<:  own  hours  and  dollars  to  battle 
the  bureaucracy  in  promotion  of  worth- 
while causes. 

His  informality  and  straightforward- 
ness are  refreshingly  unorthodox  in  the 
atmosphere  of  Capitol  Hill  pomp,  but 
his  messages  are  always  clear  and  his 
motives   selfless 

The  Seattle  Times,  in  a  March  21 
editorial,  honored  Dr.  Bergman  follow- 
ing one  of  his  appearances  before  the 
Senate  Labor-HEW  Appropriations  Sub- 
committee. Mr.  President,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  that  editorial,  en- 
titled "Dr.  Bergman  Calls  on  HEW."  and 
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the  te-:timony  of  Dr.  Berhiman  before  the 
Senate  Labor-HEW  Appropriations  Sub- 
committee be  printetl  in  the  Record. 

There  beinf:  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Dr  Bergman  Calls  on  HEW 
Dr.  Abraham  Bergman  paid  a  bouse  call 
on  a  Senate  subcommittee  last  week  during 
which  he  diagnosed  a  few  problenw  with  the 
Department  of  Health,  Education  and  Wel- 
fare and  offered  a  prescription. 

Dr.  Bergman  said  he  waa  appearing  as  a 
private  citizen  and  children's  physician.  But 
he  carriers  more  In  his  black  satchel  than 
Ju.st  th(j.se  credentials. 

He's  also  director  of  outpatient  services  at 
Children's  Orthopedic  Hospital,  president  of 
the  National  Foundation  for  Sudden  Infant 
Death.  Inc.,  and  a  champion  of  many  causes 
for  improved  health  and  safety  conditions 
nationally 

Dr.  Bergman's  dlaK'nosls  HEW.  Is  over- 
weight In  some  places  and  displays  mental 
lapses. 

His  prescription:  Cut  off  the  fat.  for  one 
thln^;  Speclflcally,  eliminate  all  public  rela- 
tions staff  whose  "only  Job  is  to  puff  up  the 
department  and  Justify  all  their  actions  or 
Inaction  .  .  .  The  public  can  be  adequately 
Informed  without  use  of  tax  dollars  " 

And.  noting  a  request  for  199  more  staff 
positions,  he  recommended  four  "If  Civil 
Service  prevents  these  employes  from  being 
fired  outright,  put  them  to  work  In  Institu- 
tions for  the  mentally  111  or  retarded,"  he 
added  "Their  lives  might  suddenly  become 
iiore  productive." 

As  to  the  state  of  mind  at  H.E.W.,  Dr. 
Bergman  noted  proposed  cuts  In  the  crippled 
children's  program  ("one  of  the  govern- 
ment's most  successful");  in  the  battle 
against  communicable  disease  ("Measles, 
polio  and  rubella  have  been  brought  under 
control.  Yet.  If  we  let  up  Just  the  slightest 
with  immunization  efforts,  these  scourges 
will  be  back"):  In  emergency  medical  serv- 
ice ("All  communities  should  have  such 
programs")  and  ao  on. 

He  concluded:  "Generally,  the  department 
h.vs  proposed  cutting  services  that  directly 
affect  the  Uvea  of  our  citizens  and  Increasing 
the  number  of  planners,  regulators  and  paper 
pushers  I  urge  that  these  priorities  be 
reversed" 

What  he  was  prescribing  might  be  a  bitter 
pill  for  H.E.W.  to  swallow. 

But  those  In  Congress  responsible  for  the 
department's  care  and  feeding  would  do  well 
to  pay  attention  to  Dr  Bergman.  His  prescrip- 
tion might  restore  H  E.W.'s  "health"  to  a  level 
where  the  public  felt  It  was  worthy  of  Its 
continued  support. 

The  Biggest  Shell  Gams  in  Town — Over- 
view or  THE  Fiscal  Yeae  1977  HEW  BuDcrr 
(By  Abraham  B  Bergman.  M.D.) 
Mr.  Chairman:  I  appear  before  you  today 
to  give  my  overview  of  the  HEW  budget.  I 
represent  no  one  but  myself,  as  a  private  citi- 
zen and  children's  physician.  A  few  weeks 
ago  Secretary  David  Mathews  appeared  be- 
fore you  to  give  his  overview  I  read  in  the 
papers  that  since  an  overview  was  all  he  had 
to  provide,  and  lacked  knowledge  of  details, 
you  abruptly  terminated  the  hearing  I  sus- 
pect he  knew  very  well  what  the  budget  con- 
tained, and  decided  to  "take  a  dive"  rather 
than  try  to  defend  It  If  so,  David  Mathews  Is 
both  lucky  and  sensible 

GOVERNMENT    BT    Fl-AKERT 

It  Is  no  secret  to  anyone  holding  public 
office  that  the  general  pvibllc  Is  fed-up  with 
their  government.  They  have,  with  Justlflca- 
tlon,  come  to  believe  that  government  per- 
petuates Its  own  existence  rather  than  serve 


the  i;eed8  of  the  cltlrens  To  my  mind  this 
growing  cyn'.cLsni  ;.s  a  greater  threat  to  our 
democratic  processes  than  the  military  might 
of  any  foreign  i>ower  The  basic  cause  of 
their  disillusion  stems  less  from  dl.'iaKree- 
ment  with  any  particular  policy,  but  rather 
from  the  feeling  of  being  perpetually 
"conned."  In  short,  our  citizens  are  sick  of 
lies.  It  appears  we  are  being  ruled  by  image 
conscious  public  relations  specialists  rather 
than  being  served  by  Iss'.ie  conscious  states- 
men. It's  government  by  flakery  Exhibit 
number  one  Is  the  FY  77  HEW  budget,  now 
before  you. 

For  a  time  after  Watergate  I  heard  talk 
of  a  "truth  In  govert-.ment"  law.  whereby 
officials  would  be  subject  to  prosecution  for 
lying  to  the  public  I've  seen  ::o  subsequent 
action  on  the  propo.sa!  Perhaps  Congrea* 
didn't  want  to  tax  an  already  overloaded 
penal  8y.stem. 

On  February  26th  I  watched  some  TV  ex- 
cerpts on  President  Ford's  speech  t"  the  Na- 
tional Conference  of  Governors  With  my 
own  ears  I  heard  him  say.  "my  Administra- 
tion win  not  dismantle  programs  that  really 
work  and  serve  the  needs  of  our  people"  It's 
generally  said  that  whatever  else  his  faults. 
Jerry  Pord  Is  an  honest  guy.  If  so.  perhapw 
like  Secretary  M.athews.  the  Pre<!ldent  ha.sn't 
had  a  chance  to  familiarize  himself  with  the 
HEW  budget  submitted  In  his  name  Another 
excuse  might  be  that  he  doesn't  consider 
the  mentally  111.  the  retired,  or  crippled  chil- 
dren real  people.  They  certainly  don't  con- 
stitute a  large  voting  bloc,  which,  my  dear 
Senators,  is  where  matters  are  really  at. 

HEALTH    BLOCK    GRANTS A     SHELL    CAME 

Deep  slashes  are  proposed  In  vital  pro- 
grams affecting  the  health  of  millions  of 
Americans.  Yet  with  waving  the  magic  wand 
of  states  rights,  you  are  told  everything  will 
turn  out  alright  If  Congress  replaces  cate- 
gorical programs  with  a  big  health  block 
grant.  The  President  proposes  a  single  block 
grant  of  $10  billion  to  cover  all  the  health 
programs.  Sounds  good  I 

Medicaid,  however  will  take  over  89  3  bil- 
lion In  FY  77.  leaving  8700  million  for  all 
other  programs  that  received  81.2  billion  In 
1975.  You  don't  need  the  baseball  Senators 
back  In  this  town — you've  got  a  bigger  game 
going.  It's  called  a  shell  game. 

To  talk  about  states  having  the  option  to 
provide  their  own  funds  la  like  asking  the 
sun  to  rise  In  the  west.  State  and  local  gov- 
ernments aren't  able  to  maintain  current 
basic  services  such  as  schools,  jxillce  and 
waste  disposal  let  alone  assume  new  burdens. 
As  long  as  most  of  our  taxes  find  their  way 
to  Washington.  DC.  all  talk  of  states  taking 
over  federal  responsibilities  is  a  big  and 
cynical  "con."  Let  me  cite  some  examples- 

The  Crippled  Children's  Program  started 
In  the  late  1930's  Is  one  of  the  most  success- 
ful government  health  programs  In  my  state 
all  children  born  with  cleft  lip  and  palate  are 
assured  of  skilled  multldlsclpUned  medical 
care  so  that  they  can  grow  up  to  be  produc- 
tive adults.  Deaf  children  are  given  hearing 
aids  and  taught  to  speak.  Children  with 
cystic  fibrosis  are  provided  with  life  saving 
medication.  The  Ford  budget  proposes  a  30% 
slash  In  the  program. 

We  are  finally  turning  the  tide  In  the 
battle  against  venereal  disease  Measles,  polio 
and  rubella  have  been  brought  under  con- 
trol. Yet  If  we  let  up  Just  the  slightest  with 
Immunization  efforts  these  scourges  will 
be  back.  The  President  wants  to  cut  way 
back  on  communicable  disease  control,  the 
single  most  cost-effective  health  measure  In 
existence. 

In  Seattle  we  have  a  marvelous  emergency 
medical  service,  probably  the  best  in  the 
country.  Its  Just  amazing  how  our  fire  de- 
partment gets  skilled  help  to  the  seriously 
ill  or  Injured  within  minutes  All  commu- 
nities should  have  such  programs,  but  they 
won't  if  the  President  has  his  way 


We  have  closed  o\ir  large  8tat«  mental  ho«- 
plt.ds  So  that  treatment  could  be  provided 
clofier  to  hompfi  In  community  mental  health 
'■enters  Yet  President  Nixon  and  Pord  have 
slnK'led  out  comm\inlty  mental  health  cen- 
ter^*  a  1th  .special  venceanre  for  their  axe  Let 
the  mentally  111  wander  the  streets,  say  the 
budget  planners  at  OMB.  They  don't  have  to 
be  balled  out  like  Penn-Central  and  Ix)ck- 
heed.  (Is  it  true  that  $1  of  every  81.000  in 
the  FY  76  budget  goes  to  Penn-Ccntral?  How 
about  a  law  that  says  that  all  corporate  ex- 
ecutives paid  from  tiix  dollars  be  limited  to 
a  salary  of  a  OS-18  (836.»00).  Could  they 
make  It  without  food  stampKs?) 

SUDDEN     INFANT    DEATH     SYNDROME    PROGRAM 
TO     BE     GVTTID 

Sudden  Infant  Death  Syndrome  (SIDS)  Is 
the  most  neglected  dtiease  in  histor>-.  About 
8,000  babies  a  year  ore  vlctlnrs  of  SID6  In 
the  United  States  The  Sudden  Infant  Death 
Syndrome  Act  wa,s  passed  in  1974.  Thanks  to 
this  committee,  funds  were  provided  against 
Nlxon-Pord  opposition  U>  atUtck  the  prob- 
lem. Progress  is  finally  being  nmde  both  in 
research  and  In  helping  family  survivors 
Twenty-four  regional  SIDS  centers  started 
operation  in  the  post  year;  six  more  wUl  be 
added  by  July  Now  the  lYesldent  wonts  to 
close  them  all  down.  The  "New  Pederallam," 
or  whatever  they're  calling  It  this  year, 
doesn't  apply  to  children 

Admlnl.stratlon  never  wants  to  plve  up 
They're  back  again  wanting  to  clo,se  the  Pub- 
lic Health  Service  Hospitals.  You'd  think 
they'd  learn.  I  append  an  article  by  CUJT 
Rowe  of  the  Seattle  Times  lllu.stratlng  the 
foolLshness  aiid  wastefullnass  of  this  move. 
Let  me  relate  the  Impact  of  the  HEW  budg- 
et on  one  health  program  In  Seattle,  the 
Odessa  Brown  Children's  Clinic.  Started  In 
1970  with  Model  Cities  money,  the  clinic 
serves  low  income,  mostly  black  children  ir. 
Seattle's  Central  Area.  3'7.000  children  have 
made  over  50,000  visits  to  the  clinic  .since  its 
Inception.  We've  outgrown  our  quarters,  a 
remodelled  rellgloiLS  school,  and  require  a 
new  facility.  The  new  medical  facilities  con- 
struction law  gives  hlKhest  priority  to  oTit- 
patlent  clinics  In  poor  neighborhoods  Yet  no 
money  la  available  In  this  bvidpet  for  con- 
struction: all  of  It  Is  slated  to  pay  the  sal- 
aries of  bureaucrats  who  are  supposed  to  plan 
how  to  use  the  money  sometime  In  the  fu- 
ture. This,  while  President  Ford  elves  cam- 
paign speeches  about  reducing  bureaucracy 
A  major  focus  of  the  Odessa  Brown  Clinic 
Ls  prevention.  Our  staff  work.s  in  .'urroundlnK 
grade  schools  teaching  oral  health  care  so 
that  the  children  will  not  need  traditional 
dentistry  We  hoped  to  expand  this  proeram 
as  well  as  la'.mch  a  program  In  the  schools 
to  prevent  heart  disease.  We  read  the  report 
of  this  committee  last  year  which  says, 

"The  Committee  has  repeatedly  urced  the 
Department  to  place  preater  eninhasls  on  pro- 
grams aimed  at  preventlnp  Illness  and  !n- 
.lurv.  Our  pleas  appear  to  have  fallen  on  deaf 
ear?:  mere  lip  .service  )<:  paid  to  the  concept 
of  preventive  medicine  partU  iiiirlv  In  the 
Office  of  the  Director  of  CDC  The  castj»  of 
treating  such  disorders  as  heRrt  disease,  kld- 
nev  fallurp.  carles  and  accidents  continue  to 
spiral  upward  with  no  end  in  slcht  Yet  there 
continues  to  be  resistance  on  the  part  of  some 
toward  preventive  health  proprams — pro- 
prams  where  funds  Rpent  today  could  literal- 
ly save  millions  in  the  future  not  to  mention 
the  human  suffering  which  could  be  avert/>d 
"There  are  two  aspects  to  the  problem  The 
first  Is  research  on  methods  of  disease  pre- 
vention: the  other  Is  research  on  how  to 
achieve  wider  apnllcatlon  of  known  preven- 
tive measures  The  Committee  Is  satisfied 
that  the  Department  Is  maklne  an  effort  with 
respect  to  the  first  area,  with  one  notable  ex- 
ception, accidents  More  children  and  youniJ 
adults  die  from  accidents  than  anv  other 
cause    Tet  there  Is  virtually  no  research  be- 


ing conducted  on  methods  of  accident  pre- 
vention. Such  a  program  Is  long  overdue. 

"The  Department  seems  moet  vulnerable 
In  Its  application  of  existing  merthods  of  dis- 
ease prevention.  It  Is  known  for  example. 
that  proper  diet  and  exercise  reduces  heart 
disease,  and  that  plaque  control  reduces  oral 
dlsea.se.  It  is  further  known  that  these  pre- 
ventive measures  are  moet  effective  when 
started  In  childhood.  Yet  traditional  methods 
of  teaching  healthier  living  habits  have  been 
unsuccessful  and  new  programs  should  be 
started. 

•The  Committee  again  urgse  the  Depart- 
ment to  come  forth  with  a  comprehensive 
program  In  disease  prevention.  PtLTt  of  this 
program  should  Include  pilot  experiments  on 
Innovative  methods  of  health  education." 

We'd  like  to  launch  such  an  innovative 
program  to  health  education,  but  It's  not  in 
the  cards.  I  asked  Mr.  Dirks  of  your  BtalT  to 
explore  with  the  Department  the  posslbUlty 
of  funding  such  programs.  Appended  to  this 
testimony  Is  the  response  of  Dr.  Ted  Cooper, 
which  In  Harley's  words  Is  "another  letter 
that  says  Its  a  great  idea  but  we  can't  do  It." 

ThlB  episode  illustrates  the  Dep«Lrtment'8 
incredibly  short  sighted  attitude  about  the 
prevention  of  disease.  Everyone  bemoans  the 
costs  of  health  care  which  now  are  above  8% 
of  our  gross  national  product  and  still  rising. 
What  Is  our  response?  Mere  alphabet  eoup, 
like  PSRO's,  HMO's,  HSA's,  and  whatever  else 
Is  c^jnjured  up  this  year.  The  suppoaltlon 
here  Ik  that  health  care  costs  can  be  reduced 
by  different  forms  of  organization  and  regu- 
lation. To  a  limited  extent  this  may  be  true. 
but  at  best  the  gains  are  only  marginal.  Our 
high  health  care  costs  are  more  the  result 
of  better  waties  for  hospital  employees,  and 
technically  sophisticated  medical  advances, 
than  any  bogey-man  conspiracy.  Hiring  more 
gum-shoes  won't  turn  that  around. 

PREVENTION    IS    MORE    ECONOMICAl.    THAN 
REGULATION 

Surely  the  most  direct  means  of  reducing 
health  care  costs  Is  to  decrease  the  demand 
for  services.  Prevention:  It's  called.  Though 
much  more  research  Is  necessary,  we  already 
know  a  great  deal  about  preventing  disease. 
We  Just  don't  do  anything  about  it.  Studies 
of  Seventh  Day  Adventlsts  and  Mormons  have 
shown  markedly  decreased  evidence  of  can- 
cer, heart  disease,  as  well  as  a  host  of  other 
disorders.  Tliese  leads  must  be  foUowed  up. 

You.  Mr.  Chairman,  have  personally  been 
responsible  for  saving  more  lives  than  any 
doctor  in  HEW.  Look  at  the  dramatic  de- 
crease In  childhood  poisoning  after  passage 
of  the  Poison  Prevention  Packaging  Act.  Look 
at  the  decrease  in  bum  injuries  as  a  result 
of  the  Flammable  Fabrics  Act.  Accidents  kill 
more  you:ig  and  middle  age  Americans  than 
any  disease.  Accident  victims  are  among  the 
greatest  users  of  hospital  beds.  Yet  what  Is 
H.E.W.  doing  In  the  field  of  accident  pre- 
vention'' A  big  fat  zero!  They  used  to  have  a 
good  accident  prevention  program  in  the 
1960'E.  but  it  was  subsequently  reorganized 
out  of  existence.  If  the  Department  Isn't 
Interested  in  saving  lives,  maybe  theyll  re- 
8iK.ud  to  the  Idea  of  saving  money. 

It  isn't  that  top  HJ:.W.  officials  are 
Ignorant  about  the  Importance  of  preven- 
tion. On  June  9th,  Dr.  Cooper  said,  "pre- 
vention has  to  be  a  way  of  life  in  education, 
service  or  research  program  .  .  .  We  (the 
Department)  will  try  again.  Prevention  gets 
big  play  in  the  Department  Forward  Plan  for 
the  1970's.  The  Forward  Plan  however  re- 
mains strictly  another  public  relations  ex- 
hibit I'll  take  it  seriously  when  It  finds  Its 
way  Into  the  budget.  It  isn't  Cooper's  fault. 
He's  a  supremely  capable  Individual.  The 
problem  Is  that  the  Assistant  Secretary  for 
Health  and  Scientific  Affairs,  the  eo-called 
number  one  doctor  In  the  country,  has  no 
power  to  exercise  his  professional  Judgement. 
It's  the  White  House  political   typee.  ■who 


know   nothing   about  health,  who  call   the 
shots. 

What  do  the  moguls  aay  about  health 
education?  They  ask  for  a  half  a  million  less 
dollars  than  the  previous  year.  Then  quoting 
from  the  Department's  budget  JusUflcatlon 
(p.    137), 

"In  1977,  emphasis  will  be  placed  by  tbe 
CDC  on  coordination  of  health  education 
activities  already  underway  In  varlouB  agen- 
cies of  the  Department  of  Health.  Education, 
and  Welfare.  The  CDC's  role  is  not  to  pro- 
liferate health  education  programs  <x  to 
establish  unnecessary  new  activities,  but  to 
provide  direction  to  and  channel  ongoing 
education  programs  bo  they  will  have  the 
strongest  possible  Impact." 

"The  Center  will  provide  health  pro- 
fessionals, others  who  provide  health  serv- 
ices, and  researchers,  effective  tools  to  assist 
In  managing  health  problems  related  to 
smoking  by:  (1)  compUlng,  producing,  and 
distributing  a  desk  reference  containing  a 
summary  of  the  significant  Bdentlflc  evi- 
dence and  health  problems  related  to 
cigarette  smoking  and  a  bulletin  containing 
the  world's  current  technical  Inlormatlon 
on  smoking  and  health;  and  (2)  InlUatlng  a 
system  for  periodically  updating  and  dis- 
tributing the  desk  reference  and  evaluating 
Its  use." 

Great:  coordination  of  programs  that 
don't  exist,  and  sending  out  a  bunch  of 
posters  and  manuals  that  will  collect  dust. 
Finally.  Mr.  Chairman,  I'll  like  to  propose 
some  cuts  in  the  budget  before  you.  Gener- 
ally the  Department  has  proposed  cutting 
services  that  directly  affect  the  lives  of 
our  citizens,  and  increasing  the  number 
of  planners,  regulators,  and  paper  pushers. 
I  urge  that  these  priorities  be  reversed. 

For  starters,  how  about  eliminating  every 
single  public  relations  position  within 
H.E.W  ?  The  nation's  health  wouldn't  suffer. 
It  would  Improve.  Their  only  Job  is  to  puff 
up  the  Department  and  Justify  all  their 
Eu;tlons  or  Inaction.  I  don't  think  they  fool 
anybody.  The  public  can  be  adequately  In- 
formed without  use  of  tax  dollars.  Reporters 
make  a  Uvlng  out  of  finding  out  what's 
going  on — they  don't  have  to  be  spoofed.  Let 
free   enterprise  prevail. 

I  note  that  the  Assistant  Secretary  for 
Legislation  wants  40  staff  positions,  and  the 
Assistant  Secretary  for  Planning  and  Evalua- 
tion wants  159  people  In  his  office.  'Why  not 
plve  them  two  each?  Think  how  many 
measles  Immunizations  could  be  given  with 
the  money  saved.  Think  of  how  many  attend- 
ants could  be  hired  In  Institutions  for  the 
mentaUy  retarded.  If  Civil  Service  prevents 
th»se  employees  from  being  fired  outright, 
put  them  to  work  in  Institutions  for  the 
mentally  ill  or  retarded.  Their  lives  might 
suddenly  become  more  productive 

CIVIL    RIGHTS    COMPLIANCE 

Now  how  about  the  Office  of  Civil  Rights'' 
They  have  748  persons  Involved  with  com- 
pliance enforc«ment  and  are  requesting  a 
total  of  898.  which  would  cost  an  eif ra 
83.947.000.  twice  as  much  as  the  entire  SIDS 
program,  which  the  Department  wants  to 
drop. 

Here's  their  Justification,  (p.  7) 

"An  Increase  of  150  positions  is  requested 
lor  FY  1977  to  enable  the  Office  to  carry  out 
these  Increasing  compliance  workloads.  All 
of  these  positions  would  be  assigned  to  the 
compliance  enforcement  activity.  Sixty  five 
of  the  positions  would  enforce  Title  VI  and 
rx  compliance  in  Elementary  and  Second- 
ary schools.  Thirty  five  new  legal  positions 
would  perform  increased  legal  workloads  pri- 
marily in  support  of  the  Elementary  and 
Secondary  Education  Division.  Fifty  addi- 
tional positions  would  be  ultlllzed  to  imple- 
ment Section  504." 

"With  this  increase  in  staff.  CR  would  con- 
duct compliance  reviews  of  600  public  ele- 
mentary and  secondary  school  districts  (4% 


of  universe)  100  colleges  and  universities 
(4%  of  universe)  and  125  health  and  welfare 
related  facilities  (.6%  of  universe).  These 
percentages  will  approximately  double  after 
FT  1977  as  development  of  enforcement 
standards  and  staff  training  are  completed. 
The  majority  of  these  reviews  would  be  con- 
ducted by  desk  audits  which  Include  an 
examination  of  reoM-ds  and  correspondence. 
Some  of  these  reviews  would  Involve  a  ftill 
field  review  which  would  necessitate  visits 
to  the  Institutions  by  CR  staff  and  a  full 
Investigation  of  all  aspects  of  an  institu- 
tion's policies  and  practices.  The  staff  would 
analyze  and  investigate  policies  and  practices 
of  recipients  and  Institutions,  negotiate  with 
the  recipients  and.  where  applicable,  refer 
the  cases  for  administrative  enforcement 
action." 

We've  had  some  experience  with  these  civU 
rights  compliance  officials  In  Seattle  and  Its 
all  been  right  out  of  Alice  In  Wonderland. 
The  reason  is  that  HEW  hasn't  demonstrated 
the  slightest  Interest  In  either  civil  rights 
or  affirmative  action,  let  alone  Improving  the 
education  of  children.  Their  attention  has 
focused  solely  on  pieces  of  paper.  It's  the  sort 
of  thing  that  has  eonpinccd  the  citizens  of 
Seattle  that  their  government  Is  a  mindless, 
faceless  Juggernaught,  accountable  to  no- 
body. 

The  University  of  Washington  has  an  out- 
standing affirmative  action  program,  having 
made  enormous  efforts  to  increase  oppor- 
tuniUes  for  minorities.  Nevertheless.  HEW 
has  had  a  four  year  harrassment  program 
underway,  demanding  "proof"  that  the  Uni- 
versity wasn't  discriminating.  Never  once  was 
the  University  accused  of  discrimination. 
This  little  paper  exercise  has  cost  the  Uni- 
versity over  8300,000  Just  for  staff  and  com- 
puter time.  Think  how  useful  this  money 
would  have  been  for  scholarships  or  tutors 
for  minority  students?  But  no,  the  Office  of 
Civil  Rights  needed  to  keep  It's  staff  busy, 
and  they  don't  care  about  civil  rights. 

The  Seattle  Public  Schools  Is  even  In  a 
crazier  bind.  Several  years  age  the  schools 
committed  themselves  to  Improving  the  ed- 
ucation of  mostly  black  children  in  our 
central  area  One  means  of  doing  this  was 
recruiting  talented  and  qualified  black 
teachers  who  wanted  to  help  educate  black 
children  In  the  space  of  Just  a  few  years. 
these  schools  have  Improved  tremendously. 
Now  HEW  has  come  forth  to  decree  that  black 
teachers  be  distributed  evenly  throughout 
the  district  according  to  some  Ill-defined 
mathematical  formula.  87  million  of  Title  1 
money  is  to  be  taken  away  If  the  demands 
are  not  met.  Again,  at  no  time  was  there  the 
faintest  suggestion  that  this  dispersion  of 
teachers  according  to  colors  of  the  rainbow 
would  help  the  education  of  children,  black 
or  white.  They  couldn't  care  less  about  chil- 
dren, and  I  say  It's  time  to  call  a  halt  to  this 
niEidness. 

In  conclusion,  I  ask  that  you  elected  repre- 
sentatives help  to  restore  our  faith  in  this 
government  by  performing  needed  plastic 
surgery  on  the  HEW  budget.  Government  In 
our  land  exists  to  serve  the  people,  and  not 
vice  versa 

Thanks  for  the  opportunity  to  appear  t)e- 
fore  you 

ATTEMPTS  TO  POLITICIZE  THE 
FEDERAL  RESERVE  BOARD 

Mr.  GARN.  Mr.  President,  columnist 
(3eorge  W.  Will  had  a  most  perceptive 
column  in  the  Washington  Post  on  May  6. 
1976,  decrying  the  attempts  of  various 
politicians  to  put  leashes  on  the  Federal 
Reserve  Board. 

Will  notes  that  the  Federal  Reserve  is 
the  major  remaining  obst«w:le  between 
the  politicians  and  their  domination  of 
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the  economy  They  covet  the  power  of 
the  Federiil  Reserve  to  control  th«  money 
supply  and  thereby  influence  the  supply 
of  credit,  the  level  of  interest  rates,  and 
the  general  pace  of  economic  activity. 

A.s  Mr.  Will  obsorvf.s.  a  number  of  pro- 
pasals  have  been  made  by  Presidential 
candidatf.s  luid  Members  of  Congress  to 
flmiinatt'  in  varying  degrees  the  Inde- 
pendence of  the  Federal  Reserve  and 
place  its  control  in  the  hands  of  Congress 
and  the  Executive.  The  proposal  of  one 
Presidential  candidate  would  have  the 
Chairman  of  the  Board  serve  at  the 
plesusure  of  the  President.  Others  would 
subjfHl  the  12  Federal  Re.serve  Bank 
presidents  to  Senate  conflnnation  and 
the  operating  expenses  of  the  System  to 
the  politics  of  the  appropriation  process. 

Will  states  quite  correctly  that  these 
assaults  on  the  independence  of  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  are  similar  to  an  erosion  of 
minority  rights  in  other  areas.  I  see  it  as 
an  attack  on  the  checks  and  balances 
which  have  so  well  preserved  our  liber- 
ties. 

Although  I  might  be  the  last  to  defend 
the  record  of  the  Federal  Reserve  on 
monetary  policy.  Congress  and  the  Ex- 
ecutive have  a  miserable  record  on  fiscal 
policy.  To  hand  over  control  of  the 
money  supply  to  th>j  politicians  would  be 
the  final  step  in  creating  the  type  of  In- 
flation that  has  been  disastrous  in  many 
South  American  countries. 

Because  of  the  Importance  of  this 
article,  I  request  unanimous  consent  that 
it  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

The  Attempts  to  Leash  the  Fed 
(By  George  F.  Will) 

Various  politlcans,  leashes  In  hand,  are  tip- 
toeing toward  the  Federal  Reserve  Board. 
They  know  that  the  Independence  of  the  Fed 
Is  the  major  remaining  obstacle  between 
them  and  political  domination  of  the  econ- 
omy. 

The  power  of  the  Fed  that  politicians 
covet  most  is  power  to  control  the  money  sup- 
ply and  thereby  Influence  the  supply  of 
credit,  the  level  of  Interest  rates,  and  the  gen- 
eral peace  of  economic  activity.  The  Inde- 
pendence of  the  Fed  is,  understandably,  more 
of  an  irritation  to  liberals  than  to  conserva- 
tives because  it  is  an  impediment  to  control 
of  the  economy  by  elected  persons,  which  Is 
a  goal  more  Important  to  liberals  tban  to 
conservatives. 

But  conservatives,  too,  seek  re-election.  And 
they  know  that.  Increasingly,  the  perform- 
ance of  the  economy  Is  the  standard  against 
which  ail  office  holders  are  Judged. 

Thus  there  Is  a  potentially  bipartisan  In- 
cumbents" interest:  They  want  to  have  pow- 
er to  push  the  Fed  toward  stimulative  mone- 
tary policies  whenever  an  election  is  ap- 
proaching. That  means  every  two  years,  or 
all  the  time:  even  in  nonpresldential  election 
years  up  to  468  of  the  536  senators  and  rep- 
resentatives are  running. 

Consider,  for  example,  the  words  of  a  man 
who  already  may  be  planning  his  1980  re- 
election campaign: 

"Whll©  the  Federal  Reserve  Board  should 
maintain  Its  Independence  from  the  execu- 
tive branch.  It  Is  Important  that  throughout 
a  President's  term  he  have  a  chairman  of  the 
Federal  Reserve  whose  economic  views  are 
compatible  with  his.  .  .  To  Insure  greater 
compatibility  between  the  President  and  the 
Federal  Reserve  chairman,  I  propose  that, 
subject  to  Senat«  conflrmatlon,  the  President 


be  given  the  power  to  appoint  his  own  chair- 
man of  the  Federtil  Hf.serve  whD  would  serve 
a  term  coterminous  with  the  President's  " 

Having  praised  the  Feds  Independence, 
Jimmy  Carter,  with  his  next  breatli.  prupost-.s 
a  change  obviously  designed  to  make  the  Fed 
more  subservient  to  the  President  This  pro- 
posal to  give  a  President  "his  own  "  Fed 
chairman  Is  a  proposal  to  integral*  the  chair- 
man into  the  President's  extended  staff. 

The  logic  of  Carter's  propioeal  is  that  the 
chairman  should  serve  "at  the  pleasure  of  the 
President,"  like  any  other  political  appointee, 
to  be  fired  when  Incompatible,  or  sacrificed 
as  a  scapegoat  when  that  ia  convenient. 

And  by  this  logic,  tliere  Is  no  reason  the 
President  should  not  have  an  entire  Fed- 
eral Reserve  Board  of  "his  own."  Just  as  he 
has  his  own  Council  of  Economic  Advisors. 
The  natural  extension  of  Carter's  reform 
would  be  to  have  all  board  members  serve 
terms  coterminous  with  the  President's  term. 
Instead  of  14-year  terms  as  at  present. 

The  Fed.  like  the  Supreme  Court,  Is,  among 
other  thlng.s.  a  device  by  which  our  democ- 
racy prudently  insulates  some  Important 
matters  from  the  gusty  winds  of  popular 
opinion,  and  from  the  short-term  calcula- 
tions of  elected  persons,  who  sometimes  re- 
sent such  Insulation.  For  example,  nearly 
four  decades  ago  an  impatient  politician. 
President  Franklin  Roosevelt,  failed  In  his 
attempt  to  "pack"  the  Supreme  Court  In 
order  to  make  It  more  "compatible"  with  his 
preferences. 

Obviously  this  assault  on  the  Independence 
of  the  Court  had  a  constitutional  dimension 
that  is  lacking  In  the  proposals  for  making 
the  Fed  a  servant  of  politicians.  But  to  some 
extent  the  attempt  to  reduce  the  Fed  from 
Independence  to  "compatibility"  is  dike  the 
erosion  of  the  minority  right  of  filibuster 
In  the  Senate)  an  aspect  of  the  modem  Im- 
patience with  Institutional  subtleties  that  do 
not  conform  to  the  slmplLstlc  notion  of 
democracy  as  a  system  of  unfettered  ma- 
Joritarianlsm. 

The  Ftd  deals  In  complex  ways  with  com- 
plex matt«r8.  And  It  Is  "undemocratic"  In 
the  simple  sense  that  It  Is  not  responsible  to 
an  electorate.  And  it  does  not  enjoy  the  pub- 
lic understanding  and  reverence  that  the 
Court  enjoys.  For  these  reasons  the  Fed  Is  a 
tempting  target  for  elected  persons,  and  es- 
pecially for  those  whose  lively  scn.-se  of  per- 
sonal advantage  combines  with  a  predator's 
Instinct  for  falling  upon  the  defensele.ss. 

But  decorous  talk  about  "compatibility" 
should  not  be  allowed  to  obscure  the  fact 
that  Carter's  proposal.  If  enacted,  would  con- 
stitute a  bold  aggrandizement  of  presidential 
power  The  Georgian  may  be  an  antl-Waah- 
Ington  candidate,  but  he  speaks  the  politi- 
cians' universal  Elsperanto  of  euphemisms, 
and  he  knows  the  trlcka  of  the  Washington 
trade. 


COMPUTER  PROBLEMS  IN 
GOVERNMENT 

Mr.  RIBICOFP.  Mr  President,  the 
General  Accounting  Office,  examining 
computer-related  crime.'-.  In  Federal  pro- 
grams, studied  69  Individual  case.s  that 
together  totaled  more  than  $2  million  in 
losses  to  the  Government, 

Tlie  OAO  inquii-y  revealed  that  com- 
puter fraud  is  a  growing  problem  in  both 
the  Government  and  private  sector  and 
that,  in  many  Instances — no  one  knows 
how  many— It  is  almost  impo-sslble  to 
detect. 

The  name  of  the  OAO  study  is  "Com- 
puter-Related Crimes  in  Federal  Pro- 
grams "  The  study  is  dated  April  29. 
1976. 

GAO  obtained  its  information  from  the 


investigative  files  of  tlie  Criminal  Inves- 
tigations Divisiun — CID— Command  of 
the  Army,  the  Navy  Investigalivf^  Serv- 
ice— NIS — the  Ollice  of  Special  Investi- 
gations— OSI — of  tlie  Air  Force,  the  Jus- 
tice Department's  Executive  Office  for 
U.S.  Attorneys  and  tlie  FBI;  the  Office 
of  Investigation  of  the  Agriculture  De- 
partment; the  Inu-rnal  Revenue  Service 
in  Treasurj-;  HEW's  Social  Sicunty  Ad- 
ministration; the  DivLsion  kI  Investiga- 
tlun  of  tlie  Interior  Department;  and  the 
Investigation  and  Security  Ser\'ices  of 
the  Veterans  Administration 

In  the  preponderance  of  the  69  cases, 
criminal  pro.secutions  resulted. 

GAO  auditors  cited  these  Instances  of 
compuU'r  crimes  ui  Government: 

A  Deicnse  Department  fuel  supply  em- 
ployee who  had  helped  automate  an  ac- 
counting system  introduced  fraudulent 
payment  vouchers  into  the  system.  Tlie 
computer  could  not  recognize  that  the 
transactions  were  fraudulent  and  issued 
checks  payable  to  fictitious  companies  set 
up  by  the  employee  and  his  accomplices 
These  checks  were  sent  directly  to  banks 
where  the  conspirators  had  opened  ac- 
counts for  the  companies  Tlie  criminals 
ttien  withdrew  the  funds  from  the  ac- 
counts. Officials  estimated  the  govern- 
ment paid  this  employee  and  his  accom- 
plices $100,000  for  goods  and  that  were 
never  delivered. 

A  supervisory  clerk  responsible  for  en- 
tering claim  transactions  to  a  computer- 
based  social  welfare  system  found  she 
could  introduce  fictitious  food  stamp 
claims  on  behalf  of  accomplices  and  they 
woiUd  receive  the  benefit.^  She  processed 
more  than  $90,000  in  claims  before  she 
was  discovered  through  an  anonymous 
tip. 

An  engineer  who  was  no  longer  em- 
ployed at  a  computer  installation  man- 
aged to  continue  using  tlie  equipment  for 
his  own  purposes.  Before  he  was  di.scov- 
ered.  he  had  used  more  than  $4,000  worth 
of  computer  time.  At  another  installa- 
tion, a  programmer  used  a  self-initiated 
training  program  to  obtain  tlic  use  of  his 
agency's  computer  system.  But  instead 
of  working  on  Uie  training  exercLse.  he 
was  developing  his  own  computer  pro- 
grams which  he  hoped  to  sell,  GAO 
auditors  .said. 

The  manager  of  a  computer  center 
processing  personal  Information  stole 
some  of  this  data  and  sold  it  to  private 
firms.  The  private  firms,  none  of  which 
were  authorized  to  have  such  data,  used 
tlie  information  to  promote  their  piXKi- 
ucts.  GAO  .said  that  although  the  Gov- 
ernment did  not  lose  money  In  this  ca.se 
tlie  privacy  of  individuals  whase  data 
records  were  involved  was  vlolat^'d. 

At  one  large  Army  Installation  officers 
estimated  that  80  percent  of  all  Uieft'; 
may  have  been  computer  related 

In  tran."^  milting  their  rejwrt  to  the 
Congress,  OAO  auditors  said  tiiey  were 
precluded  from  oelng  more  si.)ecific  about 
individual  instances  of  computer  fraud 
because  first,  in  many  instances  infor- 
mation came  from  raw  investigative 
files;  second,  several  of  the  cases  re- 
viewed were  still  open  or  were  about  to 
be  prosecuted  at  the  time  GAO  com- 
pleted its  inquiry:  and  third,  persons 
who  had  perpetrated  computer  frauds 
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cooperated  with  GAO  but  with  the  un- 
derstanding Uiat  they  would  not  be 
identified. 

OAO  auditon;  said  mast  of  the  cases 
they  studied  did  not  involve  sophisti- 
cated attempts  to  use  computer  tech- 
nolog>'  for  fraudulent  puiT>oses.  Instead, 
GAO  said,  these  were  uncomplicated 
acts  which  were  made  easier  because 
management  controls  over  the  systems 
involved  were  inadequate. 

P'orty-three  of  the  69  cases  of  com- 
puter-related crimes  were  classified  by 
GAO  as  being  "fraudulent  record  initia- 
tion.' Under  this  category,  GAO  included 
ca-ses  in  which  FWeral  employees,  or 
persons  employed  by  Government  con- 
tractors, deliberately  falsified  informa- 
tion from  records  and  documents  to  be 
fed  into  computers.  Also  included  in  this 
categor>-  was  the  act  of  falsifying  claims 
by  reuse  of  supporting  documents  pre- 
\iously  processed. 

The  second  category  of  computer- 
related  crimes  L<;  termed  "unauthorized 
or  inappropriate  use  of  facilities  and 
supplies."  This  category-  includes  devel- 
oping salable  programs  on  Government 
computers,  doing  commercial  work  for 
outsiders  on  Government  computers  and 
duplicating  files  and  selling  them. 

"Processing  alteration  or  destruction" 
is  the  third  category  of  computer-related 
crimes  studied  by  GAO.  This  offense  in- 
cludes such  crimes  as  sabotage  or  alter- 
ing information  in  the  files  affecting  pay, 
promotion  or  assignment,  and  bypassing 
existing  controLs  to  enter  unauthorized 
changes. 

The  final  categor>-  examined  by  GAO 
is  "mLsappropriation  of  output."  In- 
cluded under  this  section  is  the  misap- 
propnation  of  returried  ciiecks. 

In  coimection  with  its  review  of  com- 
puUT-related  crime  in  the  Government, 
GAO  commissioned  the  Stanford  Re- 
search Institute— SRI — of  Menlo  Park, 
Calif  .  to  study  similar  crimes  In  the  pri- 
vate sector 

GAO  said  the  SRI  report  indicates  the 
same  types  of  crimes  occur  In  both  the 
public  and  private  sectors.  GAO  said  in 
both  the  public  and  private  areas  the 
majority  of  crimes  were  committed  by 
sy.stems  users— that  is,  iiersons  working 
with  the  computers  being  abused — but 
the  proportion  of  user  crimes  is  larger 
in  Gk)vemment. 

GAO  auditors  .said  the  size  of  the  aver- 
age loss  in  private  sector  crimes  is  higher 
than  in  the  Government  cases  studied.  In 
a  review  of  144  cases.  SRI  found  the  aver- 
age loss  in  private  business  to  be  $450.- 
000.  G.^O  -said  the  average  loss  in  those 
Government  cases  in  which  a  dollar 
figure  was  apparent  was  $44,000. 

GAO  said  the  Government  should  im- 
prove its  management  controls  over  com- 
puters. GAO  also  pointed  out  that  audi- 
tors of  Government  computer  programs 
should  be  educated  about  the  prevalence 
and  types  of  computer  crimes.  GAO  said 
that  .several  Government  computer  audi- 
tors did  not  know  about  crimes  which 
had  been  committed  in  their  own  pro- 
grams until  GAO  informed  them. 

Another  General  Accounting  Office 
study  found  that  Nav>-  auditors  identi- 
fied a  computer  as  being  incorrectly  pro- 
gramed in   1969  but  the  computer  was 


not  fixed  for  5  years,  during  which  time 
the  machine  initiated  unnecessary  ac- 
tions that  cost  the  Navy  $3  milUon  a 
year. 

GAO  said  one  of  the  reasons  the  Navy 
gave  for  the  5-year  delay  was  that  Navy 
officials  were  concerned  that  by  correct- 
ing the  computer  problem  they  might 
cause  budget  reductions. 

Another  instance  of  computer  short- 
comings, GAO  said,  could  be  seen  in  a 
situation  in  which  Army  computers  di- 
rected the  shipment  of  radioactive  equip- 
ment without  requiring  the  stipulated 
safeguards  for  proper  handling. 

These  examples  were  cited  by  GAO  to 
demonstrate  problems  in  the  Federal 
Government's  "automated  decisionmak- 
ing computers."  These  computers,  oper- 
ating without  human  supervision,  an- 
nually initiate  payments,  purchases  and 
other  expenditures  involving  many  bil- 
lions of  dollars  in  Government  funds  and 
resources  and  people  are  not  required  to 
review  these  actions  to  determine 
whether  they  are  correct  or  not. 

In  its  report,  dated  April  26,  1976.  en- 
titled "Improvements  Needed  in  Manag- 
ing Automated  Decisionmaking  by  Com- 
puters Throughout  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment," GAO  concluded: 

Computers  in  Federal  departments  and 
agencies  annually  Lssue  unrevlewed  pay- 
ments and  other  actions  Involving  billions 
of  dollars  in  government  assets.  These  ac- 
tions are  ofte.i  wrong.  They  can  cost  the  gov- 
ernment huge  sums  of  money;  exactly  how 
much  no  one  knows. 

It  Is  troubling  to  note  the  extent  to  which 
these  decisionmaking  computers  are  able  to 
decide  things  on  their  own.  Computer  tech- 
nology Is  progress,  of  course.  But  people 
shoiUd  monitor  closely  what  these  machines 
are  up  to.  For  all  their  heralded  memory 
banks  and  fantastic  Instant  recall,  comput- 
ers are  still  basically  beasts  of  burden.  They 
have  no  mielllgence,  except  for  what  Infor- 
mation people  Insert  In  them. 

"Automated  decisionmaking  by  computers" 
occurs  when  computers  are  programmed  to 
make  pa\Tnents,  purchase  material  and 
otherwise  spend  money  and  take  actions 
without  the  assistance  of  or  review  by 
people. 

In  their  study  of  automated  decision- 
making computers,  GAO  auditors  concluded 
that  these  kinds  of  computers  initiate  more 
than  1.7  bUUon  payments  and  other 
actions  bv  government  a  year  without  any 
person  evaluating  whether  they  are  ccJtrect. 
Government  automated  decisionmaking 
computers  Issue  each  year  a  minimum  of 
unrevlewed  authorizations  for  payment  or 
checks  (excluding  payroll)  totaling  $28  bil- 
lion, the  GAO  report  said. 

Unrevlewed  bUls  totaling  at  lease  $10  bU- 
Uon  are  Issued  annually  by  automated  de- 
cisionmaking computers,  the  GAO  auditors 
said 

In  addition,  the  GAO  said,  these  same 
computers  Issue  annually  unrevlewed  req- 
uisitions, shipping  orders,  repair  schedules 
and  property  disposal  orders  for  material 
valued  at  $8  bUllou. 

GAO  obtained  information  on  128  auto- 
mated declFlonmaklng  computer  programs  at 
the  Army.  Navy,  Air  Force,  Defense  Supply 
Agency.  General  Services  Administration, 
Railroad  Retirement  Board,  Veterans  Ad- 
ministration and  the  Departments  of  Agri- 
culture. Commerce,  Housing  and  Urban  De- 
velopment, Interior,  Treasury  and  Health, 
Education  and  Welfare 

The  GAO  auditors  cited  examples  In  which 
automated  decisionmaking  computers  had 
resulted  in  millions  of  dollars  of  waste  and, 
In  one  ln.stance,  the  unauthorized  handling 


of  radioactive  components  for  military  equip- 
ment. 

In  1969,  the  GAO  report  said,  the  Navy's 
own  auditors  found  that  a  computer  pro- 
gram serving  the  Navy  Aviation  Supply 
Office  in  PhUadelphla  was  Inadequately  de- 
signed regarding  the  ability  to  correctly  re- 
flect demand  for  the  purchase  and  repair  of 
naval  aircraft  and  spare  parts 

The  Aviation  Supply  Office  In  Philadelphia 
Is  the  central  manager  for  all  the  purchases 
and  repair  of  aircraft  and  spare  parts  for 
the  entire  Navy.  The  Aviation  Supply  Office 
Is  under  the  Naval  Supply  Systems  Com- 
mand of  the  Department  of  the  Navy. 

The  Inadequacy  in  the  automated  deci- 
sionmaking computer  program  at  the  Avia- 
tion Supply  Office  was  not  corrected.  The 
problem  ■was  noted  in  a  GAO  study  issued 
May  21,  1974  entitled  "Better  Methods 
Needed  For  Cancelling  Orders  For  Materia] 
No  Longer  Required." 

Again,  however,  the  inadequacy  was 
not  corrected  and  the  decisionmaking 
computer  continued  to  inaccurately  re- 
flect demand  for  new  equipment  and  for 
repairs  on  naval  aircraft.  Five  years  went 
by  before  the  needed  correction  was 
made.  "At  least  $3  mUhon  in  armual  im- 
necessarj-  costs  were  initiated  by  auto- 
mated decisionmaking  applications  using 
this  overstated  demand  data,"  GAO  audi- 
tors said. 

Design  of  the  automated  decisionmak- 
ing computers  at  the  A\'iation  Supply 
Office  was  developed  at  the  Fleet  Mate- 
riel Support  Command,  Mechanicsburg, 
Pa.,  which  also  reports  to  the  Naval  Sup- 
ply Systems  Command  in  Washington. 

GAO  asked  Navy  officials  why  it  had 
taken  so  long  to  correct  the  computer 
inadequacy.  The  GAO  report  said : 

The  reasons  cited  by  Navy  officials  for  the 
5 -year  delay  in  initiating  the  modiflcatlona 
included : 

Disagreements  within  the  Navy  on  whether 
all  canceled  requisitions  should  result  In  re- 
ducing record  demands, 

High-priority  workload  at  the  design  »c- 
Uvlty  mandated  by  higher  headquarters  lev- 
els In  both  the  Navy  and  the  Department  of 
Defense,  and 

I^ack  of  pressure  placed  on  the  Navy  com- 
mand and  design  acUvlty  by  the  Inventory 
control  points  since  reduced  demands  cxnild 
result  in  budget  reductions.  (EmphaslB 
added.] 

The  Veterans'  Administration — VA — 
uses  automated  decisionmaking  comput- 
ers to  make  monthly  paj-ments  to  more 
than  185,000  veterans  in  apprenticeship 
and  other  on-the-job  training  programs. 
The  VA  computers  are  supposed  to  be 
programed  to  make  payments  at  a  rate 
that  decreases  everj-  6  months,  under  the 
assumption  that  an  individual  veteran's 
pay  from  his  employer  wiU  increase  as 
he  learns  his  trade. 

Annually,  the  VA  computers  process 
about  1.4  million  unrevlewed  checks  for 
more  than  $225  million  in  apprenticeship 
and  other  on-the-job  training  benefits. 
However,  the  data  submitted  to  the  com- 
puters was  incomplete  and.  GAO  audi- 
tors said,  checks  went  out  at  the  highest 
levels  to  the  veterans  and  no  progres- 
sivelv  declining  payment  system  was  im- 
plemented. The  result.  GAO  said,  was 
potential  overpayments  of  $700,000. 

Code  8  is  the  designation  the  Army 
gives  to  equipment  and  spare  parts  which 
have  radioactive  components  and  which, 
therefore,  are  required  to  be  handled  by 
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authorized    i^ersonnel    iii    a    stipulated 
manner. 

QAO  said  It  obtained  from  the  Army 
Audit  Agency  data  concerning  the  Army 
EHectronlcJi  Command,  Fort  Monmouth, 
N.J.,  which  proces-scs  each  yciir  at  Iea.st 
250,000  requLslticui.s  for  material  valued 
at  a  minimum  of  $J50  million.  About  35 
percent  of  the  requisitions  are  reviewed 
by  people.  GAO  said,  and  the  remaining 
65  percent  are  pro<:et;sed  by  automated 
decLsionmaking  computers  without  re- 
view by  people 

Tlie  Army  Audit  Agency  examined  86 
radioactive  commcxlities  handled  by  this 
Command's  automated  decisionmaking 
computers  and  found  that  18  of  the  com- 
modities were  processed  not  with  the 
radioartivt,'  designation  of  code  8 — but 
instead  carried  a  code  0  rating.  Code  0 
means  that  no  special  controls  or  han- 
dling are  require<l.  GAO  said. 

In  addition,  the  GAO  auditors  said, 
another  11  radioactive  commodities  were 
categorized  as  code  1.  the  code  that  In- 
dicates that  tlie  item  is  scarce,  costly  or 
highly  technical — but  not  that  it  Is  radio- 
active. 

GAO  said  the  Army  Audit  Agency  also 
studied  the  application  of  automated 
decisionmaking  computer  technology  at 
five  Army  inventory  control  points.  The 
Army  auditors  found  the  computers  were 
often  in  error  in  deciding  where  material 
should  be  shipped  The  result,  the  Army 
auditors  showed,  w£i.s  an  annual  lo'ss  of 
$U00,00()  in  vinnecessary  transix^rtatlon 
costs.  In  addition,  a  totaJ  of  $1.3  million 
was  incurred  by  the  Army  in  the  early 
1970's  due  to  unnecessary  inventory  In- 
creases caused  by  errors  in  these  same 
computers. 

The  GAO  report  said  that  a  major 
cause  of  inaccurate  computer  tabulations 
In  the  Government  Is  the  massive 
amounts  of  Information  fed  into  the  ma- 
chines which  lead  "input  preparers" — 
that  is,  computer  personnel — to  make 
mistakes. 

GAO  noted,  for  example,  that  the  Navy 
Aviation  Supply  Office  in  Phihulflphla 
receives  about  10  mlUion  "trarisartlon 
reports"  each  year,  all  of  which  are  then 
fed  into  computers.  Transaction  reports 
are  mainly  prepared  by  Navy  facilities 
that  receive,  store  and  Issue  aeronautical 
equipment. 

In  addition,  GAO  auditors  estimated 
that  during  a  12 -month  period  the  VA 
Center  in  Philadelphia  prepared  more 
than  4  million  doc-uments  for  Insertion 
iftto  computers. 

To  Insure  more  accurate  automatic 
computer  calculations.  GAO  proposed 
that  the  Government  require  selective  or 
cyclical  monitoring  of  actions  directed  by 
uutomated  decisionmaking  computers. 
ITtp  G^O  also  recommended  that  outside 
auditors  or  Independent  design  teams 
from  elsewhere  In  a  given  agency  be 
called  In  to  study  the  design  of  a  com- 
puter jirogram  before  It  Is  allowed  to 
begin  making  automated  decisions. 

A  third  General  .Arcountimr  Office 
study  found  that  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment's 9.000  computers  which  are  in- 
volved In  billions  of  dollars  In  transac- 
tions and  contain  vast  amounts  of  In- 
formation   are    Inadequately    protected 


against  terrorism,  vaiuialism.  program 
alteration,  and  natural  dis.ust^'rs 

We  can  see  the  potential  harm  In  Gov- 
ernment's failure  to  adequate U'  protect 
computer  facilities  when  we  consider 
what  enormous  personal  tragedies  would 
result  from  serious  damage  to  the  social 
security  computerized  system.  Social  se- 
curity could  not  function  without  Its 
computers.  It  Is  impossible  to  estimate 
the  effects  on  millions  of  oiir  elderly  citi- 
zens whose  livelihood  depends  on  social 
security  should  the  computers  be  de- 
stroyed. 

But  the  potential  threat  Is  not  limited 
to  social  security.  In  terms  of  Federal 
revenues,  for  instance.  Imagine  the  havoc 
that  would  result  from  the  destruction  of 
Federal  tax  records. 

In  addition,  the  number  of  veterans 
in  this  country  Is  larger  than  ever  be- 
fore. Each  of  these  men  and  women  who 
served  in  tlie  Armed  Forces  may  be  re- 
ceiving, or  may  be  entitled  to  receive, 
benefits  from  their  military  service.  Val- 
uable data  and  records  pertaining  to 
their  military  service — and  the  benefits 
that  accrue  from  that  service — are  on 
computer  tapes  and.  In  the  event  of  ca- 
tastrophe, could  be  lost  forever. 

Since  1965.  responsibility  for  control  of 
computer  applications  in  the  Federal 
Government  has  been  shared  by  the  Gen- 
eral Services  Administration,  the  Office 
of  Management  and  Budget,  and  the  De- 
partment of  Commerce. 

The  GAO  report  Is  named  "Managers 
Need  To  Provide  Better  Protection  for 
Federal  Automatic  Data  Processing  Cen- 
ters." It  Is  dated  May  10,  1976. 

The  GAO  report  said  the  total  value 
of  Government's  9,000  computers  "Is 
many  billions"  of  dollars. 

GAO  said  the  value  of  some  of  the 
data  which  is  processed  on  these  com- 
puters such  as  social  security  records  Is 
immeasureable. 

GAO  auditors  said: 

Consequently — protecting  equipment  and 
data  from  unauthorized  or  Inadvertent  acta 
of  destruction,  alteration  or  mleuse  Is  a  mat- 
ter of  inestimable  importance, 

GAO  said,  for  example,  that  the  Na- 
tional Aeronautics  and  Space  Admin- 
istration could  not  earn'  out  space  pro- 
grams without  computer  applications, 
nor  could  the  Federal  Aviation  Admin- 
istration control  aircraft  effectively. 

Computers  are  used  to  manage  the 
more  than  half-bllllon  transactions  proc- 
essed by  the  Social  Security  Administra- 
tion and  the  4  billion  facts  relating  to 
the  national  i>opulatlon  compiled  and 
managed  by  the  Bureau  of  the  Census, 
GAO  auditors  said,  adding  that  many 
other  Federal  agencies  rely  heavily  on 
computer  technolog\" 

Catastrophic  lo.sses  to  Oovemment- 
six)nsored  data  processing  Installations 
such  as  the  loss  of  human  life,  irreplace- 
able data  and  equipment  have  occurred. 
GAO  said  In  many  of  tliese  losses.  GAO 
said,  additional  security  mra.'^ures  were 
implemenU'd  after  the  event 

GAO  said  Information  on  the  physi- 
cal security  measures  employed  at  28 
Federal  data  proce.ssing  facllltle~  led  Its 
auditors  to  conclude  that  Federal  data 


pHx-esslng  assets  (u.\d  valuable  data  are 
not  properly  protected. 

G.AO  recommended  that  to  provide 
more  security  over  Government  auto- 
matic data  processing  operations,  the 
Office  of  Management  and  Budget — 
OMB — should  direct  that  management 
officials  be  appointed  at  Federal  instal- 
lations liaving  data  processing  systems 
and  that  they  be  assigned  responslbllitj- 
for  automatic  data  processing  physical 
security  and  risk  management. 

R.eflecUve  of  the  amount  of  money 
Federal  agencies  sjiend  on  computers. 
GAO  said,  is  the  fact  that  more  than  SIO 
bllhon  is  expended  each  year  to  buy  and 
operate  Federal  data  processing  systems. 

In  concluding  that  oecurity  safe- 
guards are  Inadequate  regarding  com- 
puters, GAO  studied  security  techiuques 
at  28  data  processing  Installations  of  the 
Departments  of  the  Army,  Navy,  Air 
Force,  Agriculture.  Transportation. 
State  and  Health,  Education  and  Wel- 
fare and  the  Veterans'  Administration. 

Besides  the  28  Federal  data  process- 
ing sites.  GAO  auditors  also  studied  se- 
curity problems  Identified  at  23  addi- 
tional Government  computer  installa- 
tions. 

In  addition.  GAO  examined  data  proc- 
essing security  systems  used  at  Govern- 
ment contractor  sites,  universities,  pri- 
vate companies,  a  bank,  and  a  local  gov- 
ernment. 

OAO  .said  major  areas  of  security  cov- 
ered in  Its  Investigation  of  data  process- 
ing facilities  Included  steps  taken  by 
management  to  guard  against  threats  of 
modification  or  destruction  to  the  physi- 
cal plant,  personnel,  computer  hardware 
and  .software,  and  to  the  data  being  proc- 
e.ssed  or  stored  by  the  computerized  sys- 
tems. 

Eighteen  of  the  28  data  processing  In- 
stallations were  In  the  continental 
United  States  The  remaining  10  were 
abroad. 

Among  its  findings  that  computer  In- 
stallations are  not  properly  protected. 
GAO  noted  that — 

Fourteen  Installations  had  combustible 
paper  supplies  or  magnetic  tape  flies 
which  were  stored  in  computer  rooms 
which  exposed  systems  to  losses  from 
fire. 

Three  Installations  had  computers 
which  were  In  u.se  In  areas  where  only 
portable  fire  extinguishers  were  avail- 
able. 

One  Installation's  computers  were  In 
operation  where  no  portable  fire  extin- 
guishers were  available 

Twelve  Installations  had  computer? 
which  were  In  use  above  raised  flooring 
without  periodlcallj'  cleaning  below  such 
flooring.  coiLstituting  a  fire  hazard. 

Six  Installations  had  computers  which 
were  In  operation  where  master  electri- 
cal power  .shutdown  controls  wer«  not 
easily  accessible  at  exit  points. 

Ten  installatloris  had  computers  In 
operation  In  areas  where  overhead  water 
or  steam  plpo.s — excluding  sprinkler  sys- 
tems— existed  with  inadequate  provision 
for  drainage. 

Two  installations  had  computers 
which   were   used   In   basements   below 
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ground  level,  exposing  systems  to  poten- 
tial flooding  conditions. 

Seven  installations  allowed  vendor 
ser\ice  jjersonnel  near  computer  banks 
witlioul  supervision. 

Five  Installations  allowed  In-house 
service  {personnel  to  move  about  without 
supervision  in  computer  areas. 

Three  installations  located  computers 
in  quarters  that  were  vulnerable  to  van- 
dals. 

Five  Installations  managed  their  com- 
puters in  ways  susceptible  to  theft  or 
misuse.  Remotely  located  computer  sys- 
tems were  in  operation  without  controls 
to  detect  improper  or  erroneous  attempts 
to  use  computers  or  data  files. 

Fourteen  Installations  lacked  contin- 
gency planning.  Computerized  systems 
were  in  operation  without  formal  con- 
tingency plans  to  insure  continuity  of 
operations  If  an  event  occurred  that 
threatened  security. 

G.'XO  studied  Instances  in  which  major 
data  processing  facilities  had  been  hit 
by  terrorism,  vandalism,  fire  or  natural 
disaster. 

GAO  said  attempts  at  sabotage  of 
computer  autivlties  have  been  made  by 
employees  within  data  processing  cen- 
ters. GAO  said  four  attempts  had  been 
made  to  "-abotage  computer  operations 
at  Wright-Patterson  Air  Force  Base 
near  Dayton.  Ohio,  during  a  6-month 
period  ending  November  15.  1974.  by  us- 
In?  magnetos,  loosening  wires  on  the 
computer  mainframe  and  gouging  equip- 
ment with  a  sharp  tool. 

On  August  24.  1970.  a  bomb  exploded 
outside  the  Sterling  Hall  Building  at  the 
University  of  Wisconsin.  This  building 
housed  the  Army  Mathematics  Research 
Center  and  other  federally  funded  re- 
search activities.  One  employee  was 
killed  and  three  others  were  injured.  The 
explosion  damaged  25  buUdings  at  the 
university  and  resulted  In  a  total  loss 
of  $2.4  million  for  buildings  and  equip- 
ment. Computers  at  the  Army  Mathe- 
matics Research  Center  were  damaged 
and  some  programing  efforts  and  20 
years'  accumulated  data  was  destroyed. 
It  has  been  estimated  that  this  research 
data  represented  more  than  1.3  million 
staff  hours  of  effort.  GAO  calculated  this 
effort  to  represent  an  inv&stment  of  $16 
million. 

In  May  of  1972,  a  bomb  exploded  on 
the  fourth  floor  of  the  Pentagon  above 
the  computer  facility  and  caused  exten- 
sive damage.  The  computer  facility  was 
flooded  from  broken  water  pipes  and 
parts  of  It  were  Inoperable  for  about  29 
hours. 

The  computer  center  at  the  National 
Institutes  of  Health.  Bethesda,  Md..  has 
experienced  many  computer  system  fail- 
ures due  to  electrical  power  failures. 
GAO  said  officials  of  the  computer  center 
estimated  that  they  lost  a  minimum  of 
$500,000  annually  from  electrical  power 
fluctuations.  During  a  15-week  period, 
the  NTH  computer  center  experienced 
6  major  electrical  power  fluctuations 
which  caused  15  computer  system  fail- 
ures. These  failures  resulted  in  destruc- 
tion of  data  for  375  batch  processing  jobs 
and  for  2,250  remote  terminal  users. 
GAO    said     these    power     fluctuations 


caused  replacement  of  electronics  cost- 
ing more  than  $94,000  in  various  compo- 
nents of  the  computer  systems. 

On  June  24.  1972.  water  from  the  Sus- 
quehanna River  flooded  all  of  downtown 
Wilkes-Barre,  Pa.,  and  filled  the  base- 
ment of  the  post  office  building.  Water 
continued  rising  until  about  6  inches 
of  it  were  on  the  computer  room  floor. 
About  $7.5  million  worth  of  Govern- 
ment computer  eqiupment  was  located 
on  raised  flooring  on  the  first  floor.  Had 
the  water  risen  about  an  Inch  more  It 
would  have  ruined  virtually  all  of  the 
computer  equipment,  GAO  said. 

GAO  described  a  1959  fire  at  the 
Pentagon  which  destroyed  three  com- 
plete computer  systems  valued  at  $6.5 
million.  The  fire  started  in  a  vault  con- 
taining j-tored  paper  and  magnetic  tape 
and  spread  throughout  the  computer 
center.  When  the  first  occurred  em- 
ployees were  unable  to  reach  the  switch 
to  turn  off  electrical  power  for  the  com- 
puter system.  This  created  a  hazardous 
situation  for  flrefighting  efforts. 

GAO  cited  another  example  of  cata- 
strophic loss  caused  by  fire  to  a  Govern- 
ment facility,  although  computer  rec- 
ords were  not  directly  involved.  In  July 
of  1973.  fire  broke  out  In  the  Military 
Personnel  Records  Center  in  St.  Louis, 
Mo.  Sections  of  the  building  housing 
these  records  were  not  equipped  with 
sprinkler  systems,  smoke  detectors  or 
fire  walls.  Although  the  fire  did  major 
damage  to  papers  and  not  computerized 
records,  GAO  said,  it  nevertheless  illus- 
trated how  devastating  the  loss  of  irre- 
placeable documents  and  records  can  be. 
GAO  said  that  since  such  records  are 
being  put  on  computers  more  and  more, 
the  problem  increasingly  becomes  a  com- 
puter security  problem. 

GAO  said  the  St.  Louis  records  center 
has  been  the  repository  for  about  52  mil- 
lion records  on  military  personnel  ac- 
tions since  1912.  The  sixth  floor,  where 
the  fire  started,  contained  about  22  mil- 
lion militarj'  personnel  flies  or  jackets. 
About  16.8  million  of  these  records  were 
lost. 

Of  the  St.  Loifls  flre,  GAO  auditors 
said: 

This  Installation's  mission  Ls  to  maintain 
these  official  government  record?;  and  to  re- 
spond to  Inquiries  made  by  the  Congress, 
other  government  agencies  and  the  taxpayer. 
This  mission  will  now  be  hampered  for  some 
time  because  the  lost  records — -some  of  which 
may  be  irreplaceable — ^must  be  reconstructed 
to  satisfy  inquiries,  which  Is  a  costly  and 
time-consuming  process. 

While  It  Is  unreasonable  to  expect  that 
there  would  be  backup  for  every  original 
record  in  the  manual  files,  it  is  reasonable 
to  assume  that  some  sort  of  contingency 
planning  should  have  been  done  to  Instu-e 
continuity  of  operations  when  a  loss  has 
occurred.  Agency  officials  told  us  that  a  con- 
tingency plan  was  formulated  after  the  Are 
happened. 

GAO  cited  an  instance  at  Kelly  Air 
Force  Base  in  San  Antonio,  Tex.,  in  which 
someone  altered  a  computer  program 
that  resulted  in  a  $100,000  theft  of  Gov- 
ernment money.  E>ue  to  the  computer 
alteration,  the  Air  Force  paid  $100,000  to 
bogiis  companies  for  aircraft  fuel  never 
delivered.  The  bogus  companies  were  es- 


tablished by  a  Gtovemment  employee 
working  at  the  base.  The  employee  had 
indepth  knowledge  of  the  computerized 
fuel  accounting  system  which  he  helped 
develop  and  install.  An  Investigation  was 
begun  when  a  bank  contacted  the  Air 
Force  regarding  suspicious  banking 
transactions  involving  Government 
checks.  The  employee  was  arrested,  con- 
victed and  sentenced  to  10  years  in 
prison. 

Among  the  agency  comments  to  the 
GAO  report  were  these : 

James  T.  Lynn,  Director  of  the  Office 
of  Management  and  Budget,  said  the 
GAO  report  was  correct  in  citing  a  "need 
for  greater  awareness  of  threats  to  phys- 
ical security"  in  automated  data  process- 
ing. However.  Lynn  said  OMB  did  not 
support  GAO's  recommendation  that  an 
official  in  each  agency  be  assigned  re- 
sponsibility for  computer  security.  In- 
stead. Lynn  said,  the  head  of  each 
agency  should  decide  how  computer  safe- 
guards should  be  provided  and  who 
should  be  in  charge. 

Terence  E.  McClarv-.  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  Defense,  Comptroller,  said  of  the 
GAO  report  that  in  general,  "the  impor- 
tance of  the  subject,  the  general  sub- 
stance of  the  report,  and  the  thrust  of  the 
recommendations  are  wholeheartedly 
endorsed   •    *    *" 

John  D.  Young,  Assistant  Secretary  of 
HE^V,  Comptroller,  said.  We  full  con- 
cur with  the  recommendations  contained 
in  the  report  .  .  ." 

William  S.  Heffelfinger,  Assistant  Sec- 
retary for  Administration  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  Transp>ortation,  endorsed  the 
GAO  study. 

The  GAO  report  did  not  identify  anj- 
of  the  specific  installations  where  It  dis- 
covered inadequate  safeguards  against 
computer  damage.  GAO  auditors  felt 
that  to  identify  these  sites  would  be  to 
run  the  risk  that  persons  might  wish  to 
exploit  these  security  weaknesses. 

Mr.  President,  as  chairman  of  the 
Senate  Committee  on  Government  Op- 
erations, I  have  directed  the  staff  to 
conduct  a  preliminary  inquirj-  into  the 
problems  associated  with  computer- 
related  crimes  in  Federal  programs,  au- 
tomated decisionmaking  computers  in 
Federal  programs  and  computer  security 
in  Federal  programs. 

Also  in  cormection  with  computer 
problems  in  tlie  FedersQ  Government, 
Rebecca  Leet  in  the  Washington  Star  of 
May  10,  1976  has  written  an  informative 
article.  Printed  on  page  1  of  the  Star, 
the  headline  of  the  article  is  "Two  GAO 
Studies  Criticize  Lack  of  Controls  on 
Computers."  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  Washington  Star 
article  by  Ms.  Leet  be  printed  in  the 
Record 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

T^ieo  QAO  Studiks  Cri'I'icize  I^ack 

Of  Controls  on  CoMFtrrnis 

(By  Rebecca  Leet) 

The  rapid  movement  of  the  federal  govern- 
ment to  greater  and  greater  reliance  on  com- 
puters has  not  been  accompanied  by  controls 
to  assure  that  computer  orders  are  appro- 
priate or  necessary,  according  to  two  General 
Accounting  Office  reports. 
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The  result  Is  a  government  highly  sus- 
ceptible to  being  defrauded,  even  by  un- 
sophisticated workers  and  to  losing  millions 
of  dollars  annually  In  overpayments,  un- 
necessary repairs  and  the  like. 

Probably  every  federal  agency  which  uses 
computers  lacks  the  controls  necessary  to 
prevent  the  kind  of  computer  fraud  and  mis- 
takes which  led  to  the  $622  million  overpay- 
ment In  federal  welfare  benefits  the  Social 
Security  Administration  has  made  since  1974. 

The  Washington  Star  reported  on  Friday 
that  audits  by  the  Department  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare  had  found  that  lax 
management  of  the  Social  Sectirlty  com- 
puter system  left  large  amounts  of  money 
exposed  to  errors  and  fraud. 

The  GAO  investigations.  Initiated  by  the 
agency  after  numerous  reports  of  computer 
fraud  in  private  industry,  are  the  first  time 
the  federal  goverrtment  has  looked  at  what 
steps  It  has  taken  to  protect  Itself  against 
computer  fraud  and  mistakes  since  the  gov- 
ernment began  using  them  In  1952.  Cur- 
rently. 9,000  computers  are  used  by  the  fed- 
eral government. 

What  OAO  found.  In  moot  cases.  Is  that 
government  agencies  have  been  more  con- 
cerned with  getting  a  computer  program  un- 
der way  by  the  date  promised  than  they  have 
in  seeing  It  function  properly,  according  to 
the  reports. 

Ken  Pollock,  a  OAO  official  who  deals  with 
compviter  policy,  said  the  agency  was  "ap- 
palled"  by  the  lack  of  controls  It  found.  "In 
the  old  manual  systems,  everyone  was  very 
conscious  of  controls.  ...  In  the  hurry  to  get 
automated,  these  things  were  Ignored."  he 
.said. 

The  report  on  computer  fraud  noted  that 
the  control  weaknesses  which  criminals  were 
taking  advantage  of  "are  mostly  basic  man- 
agement controls  long  recognized  as  being 
necessary  to  insure  proper  operations." 

The  rush  to  get  the  Social  Seciu-lty  Ad- 
mlnLstratlons  Supplemental  Security  In- 
come (SSI)  program  Instituted  by  Its  target 
date  of  Jan.  1.  1974.  has  been  given  as  the 
main  reason  why  the  program  has  so  many 
bugs  In  it.  The  Star  previously  disclosed  that 
J622  million  has  been/overpaid  the  country's 
aged,  blind  and  disabled  welfare  recipients 
under  SSI. 

Once  a  government  computer  system  is  In 
operation.  Pollock  noted,  "there's  always 
something  else  (for  programmers)  to  do 
other  than  go  back"  and  review  the  system 
to  see  If  It  Is  functioning  properly. 

Pollock  said  that  OAO  had  dlfnculty  in 
making  Its  two  studies  because  fraud  by  com- 
puters had  never  before  been  Isolated  from 
regular  fraud  and  becaiise  no  one  had  ever 
isolated  the  process  which  GAO  called  "auto- 
mated decision-making  by  computers." 

Automated  decisionmaking  by  computers 
occurs  when  a  computer  Is  programmed  to 
issue  checks  or  bills  or  orders  for  an  agency 
under  certain  circumstances  and  the  actions 
are  taken  without  humans  ever  reviewing 
them  to  see  If  they  are  correct. 

OAO  discovered  that  such  computer  pro- 
grams annually  Issue  payments  or  checks — 
excluding  payrolls — totaling  $26  billion.  They 
Issue  bills  totaling  $10  billion  and  ls.sue  re- 
quisitions, shipping  orders,  repairs  and  dis- 
posal orders  for  materials  valued  at  $8  billion. 
Humarvs  never  review  any  of  those  actions 

OAO  said  that  while  it  believes  most  of 
automatic  decisions  the  computers  are  cor- 
rect, "we  know  from  audit  reports  we  re- 
viewed that  they  also  make  bad  decisions 
that  cost  the  government  many  millions  of 
dollars  annually.  Additionally,  bad  deci- 
sions .      .  may  result  in  harm  to  people." 

"There  is  no  federal-wide  policy,  guidance 
or  other  Instructions  on  how  computers  Is- 
suing unrevlewed  actions  should  be  managed 
by  federal  agencies,"  the  report  said.  "There 
Is  little  checking  or  monitoring  of  output  on 
an   ongoing  or  short-term   periodic  basis. 


"Internal  audit  reviews  of  these  computer 
actions  are  made  sporadiceUly  or  not  at  all." 
the  report  said. 

Examples  of  the  mistakes  of  such  auto- 
mated decision-making  by  computers,  as 
noted  In  the  GAO  report.  Include: 

The  Navy  yearly  spent  $3  million  to  per- 
form unnecessary  airplane  overhauls  from 
1969  to  1974  because  Incorrect  Information 
was  fed  Into  the  computer  about  the  fre- 
quency of  use  of  the  airplanes. 

(As  the  OAO  rep>ort  notes,  once  computer 
mistakes  are  discovered,  they  must  be  cor- 
rected to  change  the  faulty  outcome.  The 
Navy  resisted  correcting  this  program  error 
for  two  years  after  It  was  discovered  at  least 
partly.  OAO  was  told,  because  It  feared  ite 
budget  would  be  reduced  If  a  lower  use  level 
was  shown.) 

A  faulty  computer  program  led  to  the  un- 
needed  cross-country  shipment  of  $1  million 
worth  of  Army  supplies  one  year. 

In  a  study  of  89  such  shipments,  mistakes 
In  a  computer  code  resulted  in  29  Improper 
shipments  of  radioactive  material.  The  ma- 
terial was  shipped  without  proper  safeguards 
and  "there  was  doubt,"  the  report  noted,  that 
customers  In  some  cases  should  have  received 
the  material  and  In  others  that  they  knew  it 
was  radioactive. 

Regarding  computer  fraud,  the  GAO  said 
that  contrary  to  the  general  assumption, 
those  defrauding  the  government  by  com- 
puters are  mainly  the  untrained,  relatively 
unsophisticated  computer  users  and  not  the 
highly  trained  computer  programmers 

In  50  of  69  Instances  of  computer  fraud 
was  committed  by  the  computer  user  who 
knew  which  keys  to  press  on  a  computer 
terminal  to  get  a  check  Issued  to  someone. 
Since  no  records  are  kept  of  computer  fraud 
separate  from  regular  fraud,  the  69  Instances 
which  the  GAO  Investigated.  Pollock  said, 
were  all  cases  which  government  investiga- 
tors recalled  as  having  Involved  computers 

These  instances,  which  occurred  since 
1970.  resulted  In  the  federal  government 
being  bilked  out  of  $2  million.  It  was  rela- 
tively easy  to  accomplish.  GAO  found,  be- 
cause of  Inadequate  controls  over  the  com- 
puter systems 

Of  the  69  cases.  Investigators  reviewed  12 
In  depth.  Their  conclusions  went  largely  un- 
challenged by  the  agencies  which  were  vic- 
tims of  the  fraud,  according  to  the  report 

"In  every  case  we  reviewed  in  detail,  the 
incidents  were  directly  traceable  to  weak- 
nesses In  the  system  controls  .  The  pri- 
mary reason  weaknesses  In  system  controls 
existed  was  that  management  failed  to  rec- 
ognize the  Importance  of  controlling  sys- 
tems." the  report  said. 

"Managers  .     .     primarily  emphasized 

their  systems  operational;  control  was  not 
emphasized" 

"Computer  criminals  were  typically  not 
'professional'  criminals,  but  persons  who 
encountered  dlfldcultles  on  a  short-term 
basis  and  who  commit  their  crimes  to  help 
them  solve  their  problems  They  experience 
great  personal  suffering  when  their  acts  are 
discovered.  Therefore,  a  highly  visible  and 
active  audit  function  could  dissuade  them 
from   attempting  crime."   the  report   noted. 

The  Instances  of  fraud  Included  amounts 
ranging  from  $320  to  $250,000.  Some  of  the 
fraud  was  not  In  bilking  the  government  of 
money  but  in  using  government  computers 
to  design  programs  which  were  then  sold  to 
commercial  firms. 

Conclusions  of  the  GAO  reports,  which 
were  sent  to  all  government  agencies  using 
computers,  are  not  binding  on  agencies. 

However,  agencies  must  Inform  Congress 
within  60  days  what  actions  they  have  taken 
as  a  result  of  the  reports'  recommendations 
on  Implementing  controls.  It  Is  then  up  to 
Congress  to  decide  whether  legislation  Is 
needed  to  correct  the  deficiencies  noted. 


THE    B-1    DEBATE— INSERTIONS    IN 
THE  CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr  President. 
about  2  week.s  ago  the  Senator  from 
Wisconsin  started  what  I  termed  to  be 
a  series  of  sLatemenU-  relative  to  the 
B-1  and  I  announced  that  I  would  an- 
swer these  statements  as  they  were  made 
and  add  to  my  statements  thof.e  things 
which  the  Senator  eitlier  overlooked  or 
was  not  aware  of.  Now,  to  me  a  debate  is 
a  debate.  Facts  are  stated  and  attempts 
are  made  to  refute  and  that  is  tlie  way 
I  would  hope  this  so-called  debate  would 
continue.  However,  in  looking  over  the 
Congressional  Record  relative  to  the 
first  debate,  I  noticed  that  the  Senator 
had  inserted  in  his  remarks  statements 
Uiat  he  did  not  make  on  the  Senate  floor. 
This  reminds  me  of  a  short  3-minute 
radio  program  I  perform  on  my  national 
series  of  ViewTX)int  which  wa.s  directed  at 
a  similar  occurrence  a  year  ago  when  a 
Senator  who  was  not  even  on  the  floor 
during  tlie  debate  on  the  N.^SA  bill  had 
inserted  into  the  Record  an  entire  sicech 
which  would  make  it  look,  to  his  constit- 
uents, as  if  he  were  actually  here.  Now 
I  know  this  has  been  going  on  for  a  long 
time,  but  I  do  not  think  it  is  right  in  any 
manner,  sense,  or  form  unless  it  is  to 
make  .some  changes  to  correct  English 
grammar  or  misstated  facts  I  would  hope 
that  in  the  future  of  this  continued  dis- 
cussion about  the  B-1  that  what  tlie  two 
of  us  say  on  the  floor  will  remam  what 
the  reader  will  observe  in  the  Congres- 
sional Record  Therefore,  I  ask  unani- 
moas  consent  that  my  radio  talk  as  well 
as  tlie  NASA  authorization  repruit  of 
May  12.  1975.  be  printed  at  this  point  in 
my  remarks. 

Tliere  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  tlie  Record, 
as  follows: 

Viewpoint 

Is  the  CoNGXEssioNAL  Rbcoei)  really  an  ac- 
curate record  of  what  happens  on  the  floor 
of  the  United  States  Congress''  This  Is  Barr>- 
Ooldwater  with  a  viewpoint  on  this  and  I'll 
be  right  back 

(4-5  second  pause.) 

Many  people  think  that  the  Congres- 
sional Record  Is  an  accurate  dally  compila- 
tion of  the  debates  and  proedures  of  the 
United  States  Cong:resa.  TTils  dally  account, 
they  think,  Ls  an  actual  account  of  remarks 
made  In  the  Halls  of  Congress 

Many  people  will  hate  to  tx-  dlsapjxilr.ted, 
but  the  Congressional  Record  Is  tilled  with 
statements  that  were  never  said  re-biittals 
that  never  occurred  and  even  speeches  be- 
tween two  Members  of  Congress  that  never 
even  took  place. 

How  might  you  ask  does  this  happen?  It 
all  started  when  Congress  adopted  an  un- 
written rule  allowing  each  Senator  or  Rep- 
resentative to  place  statement.s  In  the 
Record  In  the  same  spot  as  an  actual  debate 
Even  If  the  Individual  Member  wa.sn't  In  the 
Capitol  at  any  time  during  that  dLscu.sslon . 
the  statements  are  still  allowed  U^  be  entered 
Into  the  Record.  In  the  Senate,  thb^  prlvllepe 
Is  conferred  on  Members  by  a  simple  letter 
from  the  Joint  Senate  leadership  There  is 
no  law  that  I  know  of  giving  a  letter  the 
force  and  effect  of  law.  but  In  this  instance 
that's  exactly  what  It  does. 

Another  way  the  Congressional  Record 
gets  changed  Is  simply  by  a  Senator's  stAfT 
assistant  walking  Into  the  dally  reporter's 
offce.  asking  for  a  copy  of  everything  his 
boss  has  said,  taking  the  copy,  he  then  goes 
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through  It  cutting  or  adding  any  of  his  boss's 
remarr-.P  Just  as  he  pleases. 

A  glaring  example  of  what  car,  happen 
occurred  about  a  year  ago.  At  that  time  the 
Senat»  took  up  the  National  Aeronautics  and 
space  AdmlnUtratlon  bill.  As  ranking  n\l- 
norlty  member  of  the  Space  Committee,  1 
was  present  on  the  Senate  floor  at  all  times 
during  consideration  of  the  measure.  'When 
all  the  speeches  were  over  without  any 
amendments  having  been  offered,  or  any  op- 
position to  it.  I  assumed  that  the  published 
debate  would  reflect  these  facts. 

It  did  not.  One  Senator  who  was  not  even 
In  town  later  Inserted  a  speech  criticizing 
the  bill.  This  speech  was  located  In  the  Con- 
gressional Record  as  though  It  was  delivered 
at  the  time  of  Senate  debate  on  the  bill. 
Anyone  who  was  not  present  at  the  time 
would  believe  that  the  managers  of  the  bill 
had  rudely  Ignored  the  opposing  Senator  or 
didn't  have  any  answers  to  reply  with. 

Tlie  matter  could  easily  be  corrected.  The 
real  point,  however.  Is  the.  Importance  of 
the  recorded  debate  In  the  legislative  history 
of  any  law.  to  administrators  to  Implement 
a  law.  and  to  courts  who  may  be  asked  to 
Interpret  congressional  Intent.  In  this  regard 
It  is  important  that  the  Congressional  Rec- 
ord does  not  present  an  Inaccurate  and  mis- 
leading picture  of  our  debates.  In  nnv  cas<e. 
Congress  must  make  Its  record  honest  If  It 
Is  to  restore  the  public's  trust. 

That's  the  way  I  see  it.  this  Is  Barry  Oold- 
water and   thanks  for  listening. 

Excerpt  Prom  Congressional  Record  of 
Mat   12.   1975 

Mr.  GoLDWATTR  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  ACTTNC  President  pro  tempore  The 
Senator  from  Arizona  Is  recognized. 

Mr.  Ooldwater.  Mr.  President.  I  would  like 
like  to  be  associated  with  the  reraark.s  of  the 
distinguished  chairman  of  the  Senate  Aero- 
nautical and  Space  Sciences  Committee  H.R. 
4700.  as  reported  by  the  committee.  Is  a  pood 
bill  and  will  help  to  maintain  our  Nation's 
position  In  space  and  aviation 

The  NASA  budget  represents  one  of  the 
truly  creative  activities  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment.  because  It  provides  high  technology 
for  our  Industries  and  a  better  way  of  life 
for  all  Americans. 

I  submit  we  are  moving  Into  an  era.  where 
among  nations,  the  competition  for  goods 
and  services  will  be  more  Intense  than  In  the 
past  One  of  the  keys  U)  our  survival  In 
the  marketplace  will  be  excellence  In  high 
technology. 

Our  export  markets  are  heavily  depend- 
ent on  the  R  ft  D  base  created  tav  NASA- 
sponsored  technology. 

Mr.  President  as  we  look  at  the  space  pro- 
eram  in  1975.  we  find 

The  Space  Shuttle  is  within  the  costs,  on 
schedule,  and  holding  even  greater  promise 
for  developing  space  for  the  benefit  of  sci- 
ence and  Industry; 

The  Earth  resources  technology  program 
U  gaining  greater  acceptance  and  wider  use. 
The  committee  pushed  for  this  program  and 
Landsat  2  was  suffcessfully  launched  this 
year — I  might  remind  my  coUeapues  that  the 
Landsat  program  was  awarded  the  Collier 
trophy:  this  Is  the  highest  award  given  In 
aviation  or  astronautics. 

More  customers  are  using  the  launch  ve- 
hicles and  satellites  developed  by  NASA  as 
proved  by  the  fact  that  14  of  the  28  launches 
scheduled  this  year  will  be  paid  for  by  In- 
dustry, International  organizations,  and 
other  governments: 

NASA's  aeronautical  research  Is  shlftUig 
emphasis  to  greater  efHclcncy  and  fuel  econ- 
omy thereby  adapting  to  the  new  reality  of 
energy,  and 

General  aviation,  important  to  the  well  be- 
ing of  people  living  In  remote  areas,  is  receiv- 
ing help  In  meeting  Federal  standards  on  en- 
gine noise,  and  jKillutlon. 
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Mr.  President.  March  24.  1971.  may  go  down 
as  an  unfortunate  historical  date  m  the  his- 
tory of  American  aviation,  for  it  was  in  that 
date  that  the  Senate  turned  down  an  Amer- 
ican SST  by  a  vote  of  51  to  46. 

I  believe  It  was  an  unwise  move  then,  be- 
cause we  surrendered  the  field  of  supersonic 
flight  to  our  competition. 

At  the  time,  opponents  of  the  SST  cast 
doubt  upon  the  economics  of  the  aircraft  and 
proclaimed  that  the  ecology  would  be  se- 
verely damaged.  For  example,  charges  were 
made  that  supersonic  flight  would  lead  to  an 
outbreak  of  skin  cancer. 

Since  then,  fears  have  been  voiced  about 
the  effect  of  Freon  upon  the  stratosphere 
and  bills  introduced  to  prohibit  Its  manu- 
facture. 

The  Issue:  Is  man  releasing  pollutants 
which  can  damage  the  ozone  layer  in  the 
stratosphere  and  thereby  reducing  the 
Earths  protection  from  ultraviolet  rays'' 
The  answer  We  do  not  know. 
If  permanent  damage  is  occurring  to  the 
stratosphere.  It  now  appears  likely  that  avia- 
tion is  contributing  a  very  small  proportion. 
perhaps  even  negligible. 

While  there  have  been  some  laboratory  ex- 
periments showing  that  chlorine  has  a  bad 
effect  on  ozone,  little  is  known  of  what  ac- 
tually happens  In  the  stratosphere.  There  Is  a 
lot  we  do  not  know  about  the  stratosphere, 
and  here  are  some  items. 

First  What  are  the  size  and  dlmensiojis  of 
the  ozone  layer  In  the  stratosphere? 

Second.  What  are  the  mechanics  and  phys- 
ics of  the  stratosphere? 

Third.  Is  the  ozone  layer  sell-healing  by 
some  mechanism  we  do  not  as  yet  under- 
stand? 

Fourth.  If  the  07X3ne  layer  Is  not  self-heal- 
ing. Is  there  some  plausible  manmade  flx? 

Mr  President,  the  science  of  the  strato- 
sphere Is  a  new  discipline  Anyone  who  states 
flatly  that  the  ozone  layer  Is  being  damaged 
Ls  at  best  misinformed  and  at  worst  a  dema- 
gogue. 

With  the  foregoiiig  In  mind,  the  commit- 
tee put  a  new  section  8  in  the  NASA  authori- 
zation bin  requiring  NASA  to  come  up  with 
answers  on  ozone  and  the  stratosphere.  Un- 
der section  8.  NASA  wUl  have  the  tools  to 
thoroughly  examine  the  question  In  a  ra- 
tlf)ual  and  .scientific  way. 
We  want  the  answers. 

If  the  Congress  will  support  this  approach. 
within  3  to  5  years  we  should  know  the  facts. 
If  tlie  Congress  falls  to  support  this  kind  of 
approiu-li.  emotions  may  run  high,  and  we 
run  the  rLsii  of  ruining  industries  that  con- 
tribute billions  to  the  economy  and  the  wel- 
fare of  the  Nation. 

Mr.  President,  the  Europeans  are  proposing 
to  have  a  limited  number  of  SST  fllghte 
across  the  Atlantic.  If  any  attempt  Is  made  to 
prevent  the  Concorde  or  any  other  supersonic 
aircraft  from  landing  at  U.S.  International 
airports,  surely  there  will  be  retaliation. 

Mr.  President,  my  friends  iii  the  French 
and  Enelish  airlines  Industry  understand 
that  If  we  prohibit  the  Concorde  from  land- 
ing at  our  airports  in  this  country,  we  may 
fully  expect  them  to  deny  rights  to  American 
aircraft  to  latid  In  France  or  England 

ThLs  proposal  by  some  of  our  colleagues, 
particularly  In  the  other  House,  demon- 
strates a  complete  lack  of  knowledge  of  how 
this  aircraft  will  be  flown.  It  will  be  flown  to 
within  150  to  200  miles  of  the  .shores  of 
America  at  supersonic  speeds,  then  It  wlU 
have  to  be  decelerated  to  subsonic  flight.  Its 
final  approach  and  landing  will  be  about  the 
same  speed  as  any  of  our  commercial  sub- 
sonic aircraft,  namely,  from  130  to  150  knots 
which,  of  course.  Is  well,  well  below  the 
supersonic  speed. 

I  believe  we  have  had  over  5  million  super- 
sonic flights  over  the  United  States.  It  may 
be  m  excess  of  5  million— and  we  have  not 
had   any   catastrophic   effects.   We   have  not 


had  any  people  breaking  out  with  skin  cancer 
or  with  loss  of  hair. 

Mr  President.  I  would  like  to  comment 
about  the  committee  before  ending  In  my 
time  In  Congress  I  have  served  on  many  com- 
mittees. I  believe  this  committee  and  the 
Armed  Services  Committee  are  the  most 
technical  know-how  committees,  the  most 
dedicated  group  of  people.  I  have  ever  run 
into.  It  Ls  a  non-political  group  working  for 
the  good  of  the  country  through  NASA 

NASA  is  headed  tay  Dr  Flet<-her.  one  of  the 
most  dedicated  and  best-qualified  men  I 
know  In  Government  He  not  only  holds  a 
doctorate  degree  In  science  but  he  has  been 
an  industrialist  and  he  has  been  an  aca- 
demic man  He  brought  to  NASA  a  stability 
that  was  long  needed  The  budget  has  been 
put  on  an  orderly  basis. 

To  those  f>eople  who  say,  "Well,  we  have 
reached  the  moon,  why  do  anything  else?" 
I  will  make  the  prophecy  again,  Mr  Presi- 
dent, as  I  have  before,  that  within  5  years 
from  this  time  the  United  States  will  be 
benefiting  by  the  $40  billion  that  It  has 
spent  on  space  each  year  The  fallofl  from 
that,  such  as  Increased  power  possibilities, 
the  potential  of  getting  more  out  of  our 
generating  plants  today,  better  medicine, 
better  surgery,  better  fuels,  all  will  come 
out  of  the  studies  that  we  are  doing  in 
NASA 

I  will  end  by  saying.  Mr  President  X 
belle%-e  NASA's  budget  Is  too  low  by  about 
$400  million.  However.  HJl  4700  Is  a  well- 
balanced  bill  deserving  of  the  support  of  the 
Senate. 

I  will  say  again  the  committee  and  the  staff 
"nave  done  a  fine  Job   I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  Moss  Mr.  President.  I  yield  myself  3 
minutes. 

I  commend  the  Senator  from  Arizona,  the 
ranking  Republican  Member  on  the  Aero- 
nautics and  Space  Sciences  Commltee.  He 
is.  indeed,  as  fully  knowledgeable  In  this  are* 
as  any  Member  of  the  Senate,  and  probably 
as  knowledgeable  as  many  who  serve  In  the 
agency  Itself. 

NASA  has  done  a  remarkable  Job  In  this 
program,  and  continues  to  perform  In  an 
exemplary  manner.  Indeed,  the  approval  that 
has  been  granted  to  the  budget  request  Is 
Indeed  somewhat  low  We  have  done  this  In 
recognition  of  the  great  pressures  and  re- 
strictions that  exist  upon  all  budgetary  mat- 
ters In  this  Government  at  this  time.  We 
believe  In  the  bill  we  have  before  the  Senate 
today  we  have  pursued  economy  as  far  as  we 
can,  without  seriously  damaging  the  pro- 
gram. There  Is  much  more  that  could  be 
done  profitably,  but  It  wUl  have  to  be  set 
aside  under  the  constraints  that  we  have 

I  do  appreciate  the  work  of  the  Senator 
from  Arizona  and  all  my  colleagues  who 
serve  on  the  committee 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  have  printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point 
an  article  entitled  "Labor  Reiterates  FuU 
Support  for  the  Space  Shuttle." 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record,  as  fol- 
lows: 


[Prom  Defense/Space  Dally  May  9,  1975] 

Labor  RErrERATES  FtrLi,  Support  fob 

Space  Sitcttle 

The  AFL-CIO  together  with  the  United 
Auto  Workers  and  International  Association 
of  Machinists  have  reiterated  their  full  sup- 
port of  the  Space  Shuttle  program 

The  three  labor  organizations  made  their 
view  known  In  letters  to  chairman  Frank 
Moss  iD-Utahl  of  the  Senat*'  Aeronautics 
and  Space  Committee  Excerpt,'^  of  those 
letters  follow : 

AFL-^IO  "  .  .  In  this  year  of  great  un- 
employment we  are  now.  more  than  ever  be- 
for,    m    continued    support    for    the    Soace 
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Shuttle.  We  are  aware  of  the  many  benefits 
In  conununlraiions.  medicine  and  meteorol- 
ogy that  thLs  program  will  bring.  Further.  In 
1975  it  will  give  help  to  the  economy  that  Is 
urgently  required.  It  will  also  give  to  America 
what  It  need-s  most,  JOBS.  At  a  time  when 
the  United  Statoa  prestige  world  wide  la  on 
the  downside  we  should  be  Increasing  our  en- 
deavors In  the  field  in  which  we  are  the 
undoubted  leaders.  In  view  of  all  that  the 
Space  Shuttle  means  to  the  people  of  the 
United  States,  we  most  earnestly  recommend 
that  the  (Space)  committee  continue  Its 
support." — Andrew  J.  BlemlUer.  director, 
Department   of   Legislation.   AFL-CIO. 

UAW.  •'.  .  .  I  am  happy  to  restate  UAW'a 
support  for  (the  Space  Shuttle)  project  and 
I  hope  that  adequate  funding  will  be  ap- 
proved"— Jack  Betdler,  legislative  director, 
UAW. 

lAM.  "...  I  am  confident  that  the  Space 
Shuttle  Program  Is  the  kind  of  government 
spending  that  we  must  continue,  and  even 
expand.  If  we  are  to  get  this  nation  back  on 
Its  feet  today  and  for  the  longer  term. 

"For  Instance,  there  are  31.000  Jobs  In  47 
states  directly  Involved  in  the  Shuttle  pro- 
gram, and  multiplier  effects  bring  the  total 
to  about  100.000  Jobs.  Two  years  from  now 
50.000  meaningful,  productive  Jobs  will  de- 
pend directly  on  the  Shuttle.  In  fact  85  per- 
cent of  NASA's  overall  budget  Is  spent  on 
manpower  and  only  15  percent  for  materials. 
Few,  If  any.  Industries  can  match  that. 

"Yet.  what  makes  the  Space  Shuttle  unique 
Is  that  It  stimulates  growth  and  will  be  put- 
ting entirely  new  Industries  In  place  here  on 
earth  and  In  earth  orbit.  We  can  see  the 
promising  beginnings  of  these  Industries  now 
In  communications,  weather  forecasting,  nav- 
igation, oceanography,  and  earth  resources 
detection,  management  and  protection.  Their 
continued  development  and  expansion  Is  de- 
pendent on  the  future  of  the  Shuttle — we 
cannot  put  space  to  work  for  us  until  we  can 
get  there  reliably  and  relatively  Inexpen- 
sively. 

"New  Industries,  of  course,  breed  new  Jobs. 
Moreover,  the  high  technology  advances  that 
are  coming  from  the  Shuttle's  development 
now,  and  which  will  flow  from  Its  future  uses, 
are  already  filtering  into  the  commercial  sec- 
tor. This  spells  "productivity,"  our  most  ef- 
fective Inflation  fighter. 

"Furthermore,  these  technological  advance- 
ments win  be  Incorporated  Into  aeroepace 
products  sold  throughout  the  world.  In  my 
opinion,  our  balance  of  payments  deficit  can 
be  traced  directly  to  faltering  federal  support 
of  basic  research  and  development  Aeroepace 
Is  one  of  the  very  few  areas  where  we  have 
the  edge  In  world  trade.  We  must  fight  to 
keep  It. 

"Consequently,  I  sxipport  the  Space  Shuttle 
not  only  because  It  provides  more  Jobs  for 
the  dollar  In  the  aerospace  Industry  and  wide- 
spread secondary  employment  In  related  In- 
du.strles,  but  because  It  Is  an  Investment  In 
technology  that  will  stimulate  the  kind  of 
productivity  we  need  to  combat  Inflation,  to 
kindle  economic  growth,  and  to  reverse  our 
balance  of  payments  difficulties. 

■'Obviously,  the  lAM  would  oppose  any 
proposal  to  slow  or  stop  the  Shuttle.  To 
sanction  the  slowing  or  dismantlement  of 
the  Space  Shuttle  program  In  the  face  of  Its 
unique  economic  attractions  would  bode  111 
for  the  future  of  this  nation  as  a  technologi- 
cal leader." — Floyd  E.  Smith,  President.  lAM 

Mr.  OoLDWATER  Will  the  Senator  yield  for 
1  minute? 

Mr  Moss   I  yield 

Mr  GoLDWATTH  Mr  F'resldent.  I  would 
like  to  pay  my  personal  respects  to  the 
chairman  of  this  ccanmlttee.  He  romee  from 
my  neighboring  Stat©  of  Utah.  He  has  done 
an  outstanding  Job  on  thLs  comnilttep  after 
coming  to  It,  I  might  say.  rather  cold,  not 
having  had  too  much  experience  In  the 
field.  But  in  the  time  that  he  has  been  our 


thaimian,  he  has  worked  harder  than  aiiv 
other  chairman  I  have  served  under  and  has 
really  learned  the  rather  Intricate  sciences 
Involved  in  N.\SA.  I  compliment  him  and 
commend  him  on  the  work  that  he  has 
done. 

Mr.  Moss.  I  thank  my  colleague  from 
Arizona. 

The  Acting  President  pro  tempore.  Is  all 
time  yielded  back  from  both  sides? 

Mr.  Moss.  Mr.  Preeldent.  I  yield  10  min- 
utes to  the  Senator  from  Alabama 

Mr.  Allen.  Mr  Pre.sldent.  I  am  pleased  to 
support  once  again  NASA  authorizations  as 
projected  In  H.R.  4700,  which  is  now  before 
the  Senate. 

The  funding  which  we  are  being  asked  to 
authorize  covers  a  host  of  Important  pro- 
grams which  relate  space  directly  to  earth 
needs,  such  as  a  comprehensive  Inventory  of 
earth  resources,  weather  predictions  and 
communications — all  of  which  are  perform- 
ed by  our  satellites. 

The  Space  Shuttle  Is.  perhaps,  the  largest 
Item  and  I  am  proud  of  the  great  contribu- 
tions being  made  to  this  program — and  to 
all  of  our  space  programs — by  civil  service 
employees  of  Marshall  Sptace  Flight  Center 
In  HuntsvlUe,  Ala.,  and  by  their  contractor 
counterparts. 

Mr.  President,  the  Space  Shuttle  will  cer- 
tainly provide  necessary  benefits  to  our  na- 
tional economy.  Dollars  spent  on  this  pro- 
gram go  directly  Into  that  economy.  They  go 
to  payrolls,  they  develop  industry,  and  they 
sxipport  construction.  These  Jobs  are  at  every 
working  level  but  the  greatest  amount  Is 
appKjrtloned  among  workers  having  annual 
Incomes  between  $6,000  and  $15,000  At  that 
economic  level,  salaries  are  most  often  chan- 
neled directly  Into  the  Nation's  economy. 

Many  areas  of  this  country  are  sharing  In 
development  of  the  Space  Shuttle.  Although 
the  four  prime  contractors  are  centered  In 
California,  Louisiana,  and  Utah,  a  large  num- 
ber of  contracts  and  purchase  orders  have 
been  awarded  elsewhere  throughout  the 
United  States.  Altogether  orders  have  been 
placed  and  work  Is  already  being  performed 
In  at  least  33  States.  This  work  employed 
over  25.000  people  by  the  end  of  1973  and 
almost  34,000  will  be  working  as  a  result  of 
the  Space  Shuttle  by  the  end  of  this  fiscal 
year  on  June  30.  Another  10,000  are  expected 
to  be  added  during  fiscal  year  1976 

It  Is  estimated  that  at  the  peak  of  its 
development,  the  shuttle  will  employ  over 
50.000  people.  The  shuttle  will  help  develop 
and  retain  a  national  resource^the  highly 
skilled  technical  force  of  space  workers — as 
well  as  providing  a  significant  stimulus  to 
our  national  economy  for  the  next  15  years. 

The  Space  Shuttle  is  designed  to  carry 
out  various  missions  In  Earth  orbit  at  a 
fraction  of  the  cost  of  conventional  launch 
vehicle  systems.  The  shuttle  will  be  able  to 
send  most  unmanned  applications  space- 
craft Into  orbit:  for  example,  communica- 
tion, weather,  navigation.  Earth  resource* 
observation  satellites  and  military  spacecraft. 

Scientific  spacecraft  for  tl  e  study  of  near 
and  far  space  will  also  be  Ibunched  by  the 
shuttle.  Man  will  be  able  to  supervise  the 
launch  and  placement  of  the  satellites  and 
will  be  able  to  service  and  repair  them  as 
needed.  As  a  result,  satellite  and  launch  vehi- 
cle failures,  which  require  the  construction 
of  a  whole  new  satellite,  will  no  longer  occur. 

The  Space  Shuttle  will  make  operations 
leas  complex  and  less  costly.  The  1973  Mis- 
sion Model  Analysis  shows  $14.1  billion  net 
benefits  will  occur  utilizing  the  Space  Shuttle 
to  place  payloads  Into  space,  support  pay- 
loads  In  space  and  return  them  to  Earth 
rather  than  be  confined  to  the  use  of  ex- 
pendable launch  vehicles  during  the  period 
from  late  calendar  year  1980  through  1991. 
These  cost  beneflt.s  are  attributed  to  the  fol- 
lowing: Major  parts  of  the  shuttle  system 
will    be    reused    rather    than    thrown    awav; 


i.  wer  launch  costs  will  result,  there  will  b« 
Ini-rea.'ted  launch  vehicle  reliability;  payloada 
win  have  the  capability  of  being  faupported 
In  orbit,  retrieved  and  reused,  and  the 
shuttle  launch  environment  and  large  cargo 
carrying  capabilities  will  permit  lower  cost 
payload  designs. 

The  Space  Shuttle  will  extend  man's  abil- 
ity to  do  useful  work  in  space  while  contrib- 
uting to  the  economy  of  space  operations. 
The  shuttle  will  also  encourage  far  greater 
participation  In  space  flight  Tlie  shuttle  will 
be  built  and  pressurized  so  that  passengers, 
such  as  scientists,  engineers,  and  others  will 
be  able  to  go  Into  orbit  to  svipervl.se  and 
check  on  their  experiments.  In  addlilnn.  by 
lowering  the  cost  of  space  operations,  the 
Shuttle  will  encourage  other  nations  to  par- 
ticipate In  space  activities.  The  Space  Shuttle 
will  make  launching  of  payloads  Into  earth 
orbit  a  virtually  routine  event. 

Mr.  President.  In  Its  relatively  short  exist- 
ence, our  space  effort  has  helped  make  earth 
a  better  place  for  man  to  live,  to  work  and 
to  play.  Sound  and  stable  financing  for  the 
National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Administra- 
tion will  be  repaid  many  times  over. 

I  thank  the  Senator  from  Utah  for  yielding 
to  me. 

Mr.  Moss.  Mr.  President,  I  thank  the  Sen- 
ator from  Alabama  for  his  comments  In  this 
matter.  He  shows  great  knowledge  of  the 
program.  Indeed,  he  has  one  of  the  great 
NASA  Installations  In  his  State  of  Alabama, 
and  It  has  performed  magnlflclently. 

Before  I  yield  back  the  remainder  of  my 
time,  Mr.  President,  I  wish  to  pay  my  compli- 
ments to  the  staff  of  the  Committee  on  Aero- 
nautical and  Space  Sciences.  They  are  pro- 
fessional, hardworking,  and  devoted.  'They 
have  done  an  excellent  Job.  and  I  commend 
them  publicly  and  on  the  record. 

Mr.  President.  I  do  not  know  of  any  amend- 
ments to  be  proposed  to  this  bill.  If  the 
Chair  would  ascertain  whether  any  are  to  be 
offered.  I  would  then  call  for  third  reading. 

Mr.  Case.  Mr.  President.  I  would  like  to  say 
a  few  words  In  support  of  S.  573,  the  author- 
ization bill  for  fiscal  year  1976  for  the  Na- 
tional Aeronautics  and  Space  Administra- 
tion. 

It  Is  my  understanding  that  the  Commit- 
tee on  Aerf'nautlcal  and  Space  Sciences  has 
Included  an  amendment  to  authorize  an 
additional  $7  million  for  fiscal  year  1976  and 
*4  million  more  for  the  transition  quarter 
specifically  earmarked  for  research,  develop- 
ment and  monitoring  of  the  physical  and 
chemical  properties  of  the  upper  atmosphere. 

Tills  additional  funding  relates  directly  to 
legislation  I  am  spon.sorlng.  with  the  support 
of  a  dozen  of  my  colleagues  from  both  sides 
of  the  aisle,  to  amend  the  Clean  Air  Act  so 
as  to  assure  that  aerosol  spray  containers  dis- 
charging chlorofluorornethane  compounds 
In  the  ambient  atr  will  not  Impair  the  en- 
vironmental ozone  layer,  to  prevent  any  In- 
creased skin  cancer  risk,  and  otherwise  to 
protect  the  public  health  and  environment. 

A  section  of  my  bill.  S  IS.'^fi.  provides  for 
NASA  to  carry  out  research  concerning  the 
nature  and  likelihood  of  potential  effects  on 
public  health  and  the  environment  of  the 
discharge  of  chlorofluoromethane  into  the 
ambient  air 

The  additional  funds  in  this  NASA  author- 
ization give  us  hope  that  this  re-search  will 
get  underway  soon.  Our  action  will  also  make 
clear  our  belief  that  NASA  Is  the  appropriate 
federal  agency  to  undertake  research  In  this 
area. 

NASA    BUDGET   TOO   LARGE 

Mr  Proxmire  Mr.  President,  I  note  with 
concern  that  the  NASA  authorization  bUl 
before  the  Senate  today  Is  above  the  Pres- 
ident's request  for  flRcal  year  1976  although 
lower  when  the  total  includes  the  Transi- 
tion budget.  The  $5  71  million  Increa-se  over 
the  fiscal  year  1976  request  is  small  Ln  pro- 
portion to  the  total  NASA  budget  but  its  eco- 
nomic  Impact   Is  not   without  meaning 
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The  recession  has  focused  our  attention  on 
the  social  and  economic  ills  of  the  Nation. 
Unemployment  Is  the  highest  since  1941  The 
unemployment  rate  in  the  construction 
trades  Is  19  3  percent.  Housing  Is  a  disaster. 
We  have  mlllion-s  of  people  who  want  new 
housing  but  cannot  get  the  financing  or  af- 
ford the  skyrocketing  prices.  Inflation  Is  still 
a  serious  problem  for  housewives  in  the  gro- 
cerv  market  Crime  continues  to  feed  on  dis- 
content and  unemployment. 

These  are  down  to  earth  problems.  And 
they  demand  down  to  earth  solutions  That 
Is  why  I  remain  extremely  concerned  that  the 
$3  5  billion  NASA  budget  channels  spending 
Into  nonproductive,  nonsocial.  noncontrlbu- 
tory  aspects  of  our  economy  The  large  space 
telescope  may  be  an  astronomers  dream.  But 
how  does  It  measure  In  cost  at  over  $300 
million  to  the  human  requirement  of  a 
home  or  education  or  even  dally  food  What 
wUl  It  contribute  to  an  economy  starved  for 
housing? 

These  are  the  economic  choices  to  be  made 
Although  this  bill  is  below  the  President's 
request,  the  House  bill  Is  well  above  that 
figure.  The  result  Inevitably  will  be  a  con- 
ference report  far  above  tlie  request  and  if 
that  Is  the  case.  I  will  think  seriously  about 
opposing  the  conference  report  even  though 
I  am  chairman  of  the  Approprl:itlons  Sub- 
committee handling  the  NASA  budget. 

It  Is  time  to  hold  the  line  on  every  spend- 
ing request — to  stay  within  the  President's 
budget  wherever  possible.  With  spending  by 
the  Space  Agency  such  a  low  economic 
priority,  this  is  an  Ideal  place  to  start 
economizing. 

The  AcTiNr.  PHFsiDrvT  pro  tempore.  The  bill 
is  open  to  further  amendment. 

If  there  be  no  further  amendment  to  be 
proposed,  the  question  Ls  on  agreeing  to  the 
committee  amendment  In  the  nature  of  a 
substitute. 

The  committee  amendment  In  the  nature 
of  a  substitute,  was  agreed  to 

Mr.  Moss.  Mr.  President.  I  yield  back  the 
remainder  of  my  time. 

Mr  QoLDWATER.  I  yield  back  the  remainder 
of  my  time 

The  Presiding  Officer.  (Mr.  Nunn)).  All 
time  has  been  yielded  back. 

Tlie  question  Is  on  the  engrossment  of  the 

amendment  and  the  third  reading  of  the  bill. 

The    amendment    was    ordered    to    be    en- 

gros.sed  and  the  bill  to  be  read  a  third  time. 

The   bin    iHR.   4700)    was   read   the   tlllrd 

time,  and  pas.sed. 

Mr.  Moss.  Mr    President.  I  move  to  recon- 
sider the  vote  by  which  the  bill  was  passed. 
Mr.  GoLDWATEH.  I  movc  to  lay  that  motion 
on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was  agreed 
to. 

Mr  Moss.  Mr.  President.  I  move  that  the 
Senate  insist  \ip)on  Its  amendment  and  re- 
quert  a  conference  with  the  House,  and  that 
the  Chair  apjxilnt  the  conferees  on  the  pbxt 
of  the  Senate 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the  Presid- 
ing Officer  appointed  Mr.  Moss,  Mr.  Stennls, 
Mr.  Cannon.  Mr.  Goldwater.  and  Mr.  Dom- 
enlcl  conferees  on  the  p>art  of  the  Senate. 


BRAZIL   AND   REPRESSION 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  recent 
event.<;  compel  me  to  come  before  thus 
body  once  more  and  disclose  the  con- 
tinued suffering  of  political  prisoners  In 
Brazil. 

I  have  spoken  In  the  past  on  the  prob- 
lem.s  of  human  rights  In  Brazil.  How- 
ever. I  have  just  received  a  series  of  doc- 
uments smuggled  out  of  Brazil  by  persons 
who  were  rLsklng  their  very  lives  to  do 
so  and  who  are  thorouRhly  reliable,  that 
relate  a  new  phase  of  terror  In  that  coun- 
try. 


On  April  1.  the  12th  anniversary  of  Uie 
military'  government  that  deposed  the 
elected  president  in  1964.  four  men  who 
are  political  prisoners  in  Professor  Bar- 
reto  Campelo  Penitentiary'  in  Recife  re- 
portedly were  taken  from  the  prison  and 
transferred  to  the  Brazilian  Air  Force 
Base  in  Recife.  There,  according  to  the 
signed  documents,  they  were  subjected 
to  tortures,  which  included  beatings, 
electric  shock  to  all  parts  of  the  body, 
and  burning  with  cigarettes,  for  24  hours 
before  being  returned  to  the  prison, 
where  they  remain,  in  fear  of  their  lives, 
at  tlie  disposition  of  the  air  force. 

Torture  is  not  new  in  Brazil.  It  was 
u.'^ed  only  last  year  against  an  American 
citizen.  What  L«  new  is  that  such  barbar- 
ity is  now  being  practiced  not  against  al- 
leged terrorists  and  subversives,  as  un- 
thinkable and  unjustifiable  as  that  is 
in  itself,  but  against  men  who  have  been 
in  prison  for  years.  How  can  such  per- 
sons represent  any  sort  of  threat  to  the 
ragime?  The  usual  excuse  of  "national 
.security"  certainly  cannot  apply  here. 

ThLs  new  disclosure  of  recent  torture 
can  only  serve  to  create  enormous  dis- 
satisfaction with  the  U.S.  Government's 
recent  accord  with  Brazil  and  reempha- 
size  the  need  to  act  on  the  basis  of  our 
oft-repeated  declarations  in  support  of 
human  rights. 

I  request  the  unanimous  consent  to 
have  printed  in  the  Record  the  transla- 
tions of  the  depositions  and  appeals 
made  by  the  political  prisoners  in  the 
Professor  Barreto  Campelo  Penitentiary- 
in  Recife,  Brazil. 

I  al.so  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record  news  articles  on 
tlie  situation  on  human  rights  in  Brazil 
■  There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows : 

Translation     of     Deposition     and     Appeals 
Made  by  Political  Prisoners 
Your  Excellency,  the  President  of  the  Su- 
preme Mllltan.-  Tribunal: 

The  political  prisoners  In  the  Professor  Bar- 
reto Campelo  Penitentiary.  Itamaraca.  Per 
nambuco  (Brazil),  address  your  Excellency 
and  the  Tribunal  over  which  you  preside 
with  the  objectives  of  receiving  guarantees 
of  our  physical  Integrity  and  lives — the  first 
of  which  has  already  been  violated  In  the 
pyersons  of  four  of  our  companions.  The  fol- 
lowing report,  sent  to  the  Court  of  the  7th 
Military  District,  clarifies  the  dramatic  sit- 
uation in  which  we  live,  with  no  one  to 
whom  to  appeal  at  the  state  level,  as  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  penitentiary  is  a  co-par- 
ticipant In  all  the  arbitrariness  of  which  we 
are  victims,  and  the  Judge,  according  to  In- 
formation received  at  the  District  cotirt.  is 
;n  This  Is  the  situation: 

On  the  first  of  April,  at  1:30  p.m  .  we  were 
taken  by  surprise  by  the  removal  from  our 
midst  of  our  companions  Cliiudlo  de  Souza 
Rlbeiro.  Jos^  Calistrato  Cardoso,  Jos*  Emllson 
Rlbelro.  and  Jos^  Adelldo  Ramos,  who,  with- 
out knowing  the  reason  for  their  removal 
from  the  pavllUon.  were  transported  to  the 
barracks  of  the  .Mr  Base  In  Recife,  where  they 
were  Inten-sely  tortured  by  means  of  beat- 
ings with  clubs,  whippings  with  whips  made 
of  strips  from  rubber  tires.  "Parrot's  Perch", 
electric  shocks,  burning  with  lighted  ciga- 
rettes and  matches,  moulding  the  insertion  of 
objects  into  the  anus.  Late  In  the  afternoon 
of  April  2.  with  their  clothing  torn  and 
with  visible  bruises  and  cut-s.  with  their 
heads  covered  with  hoods,  they  were  returned 
to  the  Penitentiary  and  placed  under  Incom- 


munlcablllty,  with  a  guard  at  their  door,  the 
regular  Saturday  visit  on  April  4  was  denied, 
their  cell  was  covered  by  a  curtain  and  they 
continue,  up  to  the  present,  confined  under 
conditions  of  punishment  It  was  only  on  the 
night   of  April   4   that   they   were   permitted 
acces-s  to  any  material  for  personal  hygiene 
This  whole  situation  puts  all  of  the  politi- 
cal   prisoners    of    Pernambuco   In    a    climate 
of  grave  intranquUllty.  Tried  and  convicted. 
after  years  and  years  of  reclusion.  Instead  of 
experiencing    th£    stability    of    penitentiary 
life  and  a  subsequent  reduction  of  difficul- 
ties, we  come  to  be  affronted  by  direct  vio- 
lence and  are  used  as  punching  bags  for  the 
satisfaction  of  other  interests,  we  find  our- 
selves facing  the  harsh  uncertainty  of  hav- 
ing Qisresp>ected  the  most  elemental  human 
right,    that    of    ph>-slcal    integrity,    a    right 
granted  under  all  the  legal  codes  which  regu- 
late the  custody  of  prisoners.  The  Intranqull- 
lity  and  gravity  generated  by  the  process  of 
torture    to    which    the    mentioned    political 
prisoners  were  submitted.  t)ecome  even  more 
intense  when  the  aspects  related  to  the  be- 
haviour of  the  Administration   of  the  Pen- 
itentiary are  observed.  Initially,  there  Is  the 
aspect  of  mystery  created  by  the  removal  of 
our    companions    from    the    pavlllion     They 
are   not   given   any   reason   for   beln.g   taken 
away,  whether  to  see  the  Administration,  or 
a   lawyer,    or    whether   for   a   medical    treat- 
ment, or  a  session  at  court,  or  a  trip.  etc. 
Such  clarification  which,  by  custom  we  be- 
lieve to  be  the  right  to  be  given  to  prisoners 
who   win   be  removed    The  element  of  sur- 
prise and  semi-secrecy  Is  Increased  radically 
by  the  hooding,  carried  out  within  the  vehi- 
cle which  completes  the  configuration  of  to- 
tal secrecy  and  the  beginning  of  the  violence. 
On   the   occasion   of   their   return,    they    re- 
remained  hooded  throughout  their  passage 
through    the    penitentiary,    then    they    were 
placed  in  a  cell  by  members  of  the  Air  Force. 
At  that   point   begins  a  confinement  under 
a  reclmen  of  punishment  and  semi -secrecy, 
and  visiting  privileges  are  cut. 

All  of  this  took  place  under  the  orders  of 
the  Dlrecor  of  the  Penitentiary  who  affirmed 
that  our  companions,  although  being  held  in 
this  establishment  are  stlU  under  the  custody 
of  the  Air  Force  The  incommunicabUlty  and 
the  regimen  of  punishment,  after  their  re- 
turn, characterize  the  continuation  under 
new  forms  of  the  process  of  repression  un- 
leashed by  the  Air  Force,  and  has  a  comple- 
mentary function  In  relation  to  the  other, 
as  though  It  were  the  second  part  of  a  two- 
act  drama. 

This  Is  the  substance  of  the  facts,  about 
which  we  abstain  from  making  any  hypo- 
thetical or  subjective  observations.  The 
duality  of  ctistody.  or  the  pure  and  simple 
subordination  of  the  Administration  of  the 
Penitentiary  to  the  Air  Force,  with  regard  to 
the  prison  regimen  of  political  prisoners,  do 
not  cease  to  be  mere  phrases,  destitute  of  any 
legal  b£Lse,  used  to  Justify  a  de  facto  situation 
marked  by  impunity  and  arbitrarlty.  The 
Administration  of  the  Penltentiarv-  cannot 
excxise  Itself  from  responslbUlty  for  any- 
thing which  occurs  to  a  prisoner  within  its 
confines.  It  is  known.  In  fact,  that  every  time 
a  prisoner  is  received  there  is  the  signing  of 
the  terms  of  responsibility  In  which  Is  de- 
clared the  physical  condition  of  the  prisoner. 
This  certainly  did  not  occur  In  relation  to 
our  four  tortured  companions,  marked  by 
cuts  and  bruises  and  not  granted  the  medi- 
cal attention  Indicated  in  such  cases. 

The  procedure  related  violates  all  of  the 
legal  dispositions  about  custody,  upon 
which  we  base  our  protest  in  the  light  of 
such  occurrence,  and  the  continuing  situa- 
tion, and  we  aollclt  Tour  Excellency,  as  the 
authority  responsible  for  our  custody  and 
our  removals,  the  following  provisions: 

Guarantees  of  the  physical  integrity  of  the 
political  prisoners  in  the  Professor  Barreto 
Campelo  Penitentiary,  which  has  been  vio- 
lated in  the  persons  of  our  fotir  companions. 
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who  still  are  threatened,  along  with  the 
rest,  such  threat  functioning  at  the  same 
time  as  a  latent  clanger  and  as  an  element  of 
psychological  torture; 

The  breaking  of  InoommunicablUty  and 
the  normalization  of  the  prison  life  of  four 
companions  so  confined  and  in  an  Irregular 
regimen  of  pvjnlshment.  and  the  determina- 
tion abovit  under  whose  responsibility  they 
are  In  custody,  the  necessary  medical  treat- 
ment and  an  Investigation  Into  the  torture 
they  experienced. 

Precautions  so  that  we  will  no  longer  be 
victims  of  abduction-removals  and  will  have 
prior  knowledge  of  the  locale  to  which  we 
are  going  and  of  the  authority  In  whose  cus- 
tody we  are  In  cases  of  leaving  the  confines 
of  the  prison. 

In  the  expectation  of  the  attention  which 
such  grave  facts  merit,  we  respectfully  sign. 
Itamaraca.  06  April.  1976 

We  add  to  the  above  that  on  the  7th  of 
April  tlie  lawyer  of  Cltiudlo  de  Souza  Rlbelro 
was  prevented  by  the  Director  of  the  Peni- 
tentiary from  meeting  with  his  client.  In 
frank  disrespect  of  the  unanimous  agreement 
of  the  Supreme  Federal  Tribunal  on  Decem- 
ber 13.  1973.  In  which  It  was  established  as 
one  of  the  rights  of  lawyers:  ••.  .  .  to  com- 
municate, personally  and  privately  with  his 
clients,  even  when  these  find  themselves 
prisoners  or  detained  In  civil  or  military  es- 
tablishments, even  If  Incommunicado  .  .  ." 

Living  imder  a  reign  of  violence  and  arbl- 
trarlnes.s.  the  political  prisoners  of  the  Pro- 
fessor Barreto  Campelo  Penitentiary  await  a 
pronouncement  from  the  Superior  Military 
Tribunal  with  regard  to  the  related  facta. 
Respectfully, 

lTAMARACA.7  DE  ABRU,  DE  1976. 

(Here  follows  the  signatures  of  fifteen 
prisoners.) 

DEPOSITIONS  or  TORTURED  PRISONERS 

"In  the  company  of  Adelldo  Ramos,  Jos^ 
Emllson  Rlbelro.  and  Calistrato  Cardoso  I  was 
taken  to  the  Air  Base  of  Recife.  Our  exit 
from  the  Penitentiary  was  accomplished  with 
the  pernils.sloa  of  the  Director  of  the  Pro- 
fessor Barreto  Campelo  Penitentiary.  In  the 
Squadron  of  the  Air  Force  Police  I  suffered 
violent  tortures.  Generalized  beatings  and 
electric  shocks.  The  first  time  my  hands  were 
handcuffed  behind  my  back,  and  with  a  hood 
on  my  head  I  was  beaten  all  over  my  body. 
I  was  kneed  in  the  groin  and  received  exten- 
sive electric  shocks.  The  second  time  my  arms 
were  fastened  on  the  wall  over  my  head  with 
handcuffs  and  I  received  clubbings  and  elec- 
tric shocks  in  the  pelvic  region.  I  left  the 
Penitentiary  in  the  company  of  the  three 
mentioned  companions  about  2:00  p.m.  on 
April  1.  1976,  and  returned  at  6:00  p.m.  on 
April  2.  I  am  now  confined  in  a  cell  with  my 
three  companions.  My  body  is  covered  with 
bruises  and  fearing  for  my  physical  safety 
and  afraid  for  my  life,  since  the  Director  of 
the  Penitentiary  told  us  that  w©  are  at  the 
disposition  of  the  Air  Force." 
(Signed) 

CLAm)IO  DE  SOXTZA  RIBCISO. 


Adelldo:  "Taken  to  the  Air  Force  Base  of 
Recife  in  Ouararapes  with  the  necessary 
permission  of  the  Director  of  this  Penitenti- 
ary. At  that  Air  Base  we  were  taken  to  the 
Squadron  of  the  Air  Force  Police  where  I  suf- 
fered the  following  tortures:  General  beat- 
ings, burning  with  lighted  cigarettes,  electric 
shocks  all  over  my  whole  body,  forced  to 
stand  with  my  arms  fastened  to  the  wall  with 
handcuffs  over  my  head  and  in  this  position 
I  received  electric  shocks  and  clubbings.  1 
left  this  prison  to  go  to  the  Air  Force  3a.se 
at  2:00  p.m.  on  April  1,  andJ"eturned  to  this 
penal  establishment  on  April  2  at  6:00  p.m. 
and  have  remained  together  with  J.  Calis- 
trato. Cl&udlo  Rlbelro  and  Jos^  Emllson. 
locked  in  a  cell  In  a  state  of  confinement.  In 
view  of  the  fact  that  the  Director  told  me 


that  we  continue  under  the  responsibility  of 
the  Air  Force.  I  request  guarantees  for  my 
life." 

Jost  Adetldo  Ramos. 

(Signed) 


"I  was  taken.  In  company  of  my  com- 
panions Joe^  Adelldo  Ramos.  ClAudlo  de 
Souza  Rlbelro  and  Jos6  Emllson  Rlbelro,  with 
the  consent  of  the  Director  of  this  Peniten- 
tiary, to  the  Air  Force  Base  of  Recife,  being 
held  in  the  Squadron  of  the  Air  Force  Police. 
Tliere  I  suffered  the  following  tortures:  Gen- 
eralized beatings,  burnings  with  matches, 
electric  shacks  over  my  whole  body,  fist  blows 
on  the  hands,  on  the  soles  of  my  feet,  on  my 
back  and  buttocks.  I  left  the  Professor  Bar- 
reto Campelo  Penitentiary  (where  I  am  serv- 
ing sentence)  for  the  Air  Force  Base,  as  2:00 
pjn.  on  April  ^rst.  and  returned  to  this 
penal  establishment  on  the  second  day  of 
the  same  month  at  5:00  p.m.  and  remain  to- 
gether with  the  other  three  tortured  com- 
panions, locked  m  a  cell  in  a  state  of  con- 
finement, the  Director  conmaunlcated  to  us 
that  we  are  at  the  disposition  of  the  Air 
Force,  fearing  for  my  physical  safety." 

(Signed) 

Jost  Calistrato  Cardoso  Pn-HO. 


"At  2:00  p.m.  on  the  first  of  April,  I  was 
taken  from  this  Penitentiary  with  the  con- 
sent of  the  Director,  together  with  my  com- 
panions Cl&udlo  de  Souza  Rlbelro.  Jose 
Adelldo  Ramos,  and  Jos^  Calistrato  Cardoso 
Filho.  to  the  barracks  of  the  Squadron  of  the 
Air  Force  Police,  where  on  two  occasions  I 
was  tortured:  with  my  hands,  handcuffed 
behind  my  back  I  was  beaten  on  my  whole 
body  with  strips  from  a  tire.  I  suffered  kicks, 
blows  to  my  two  ears  simultaneously,  they 
put  me  on  the  "parrot's  perch"  and  while  I 
was  there  I  was  cruelly  mistreated,  an  un- 
identified object  being  Inserted  into  my  anus 
repeatedly.  I  suffered  electric  shocks,  they 
fastened  my  hands  to  the  wall  above  my 
head  with  handcuffs,  while  my  head  was 
hooded  and  I  was  squeezed  on  the  throat 
until  I  lost  consciousness.  I  was  brought 
back  to  the  Penitentiary  together  with  my 
tortured  companions  in  the  afternoon  of 
April  2.  where  I  remain  confined  and  Incom- 
unlcado. 

"For  this  reason  I  solicit  by  means  of  my 
lawyer,  guarantees  of  my  life." 
(signed) 
Jos*  Emilson  Ribfiro  da  Silva, 

ItamaracA,  April  5, 1976, 


(From  the  Washington  Post.  Apr  17,  1976) 

Death  Ends   Mother's  Search 

(By  Bruce  Handler) 

Rio  De  Janeiro,  April  16 — Not  too  long 
ago.  Zulelka  Angel  Jones — or  Zuzu  Angel,  as 
she  preferred  to  be  called — was  a  stereotypi- 
cal figure  of  Brazilian  high  society.  She  de- 
signed dresses  for  local  millionaires'  wives 
and  Hollywood  movie  stars.  She  went  to  a 
lot  of  parties.  One  of  her  main  concerns  was 
getting  mentioned  In  Rlo's  gossip  columns. 

Within  a  few  short  years.  Zuzu  Angel  un- 
derwent a  radical  transformation  from  a 
vapid  social  butterfly  to  a  militant  opponent 
of  the  authoritarian  antl-Communlst  mili- 
tary government  that  rules  Brazil.  The 
change  came  about  because  she  believed  her 
son  was  tortured  to  death  during  a  political 
Interrogation. 

Zuzu's  personal  campaign  to  mobilize 
worldwide  public  opinion  against  the  Bra- 
zilian government  came  to  an  end  this  week 
when  she  was  killed  In  a  car  accident. 

"I've  really  changed,  haven't  I?"  the  55- 
year-old  fashion  designer  remarked,  smiling, 
to  a  foreign  correspondent  two  months  ago. 
She  had  Just  bluffed  her  way  past  U.S.  Sec- 
retary of  State  Henry  A.  Kissinger's  security 
guards    during    his    recent    visit    to    Latin 
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America,  to  give  him  a  package  of  documents 
relating  to  her  son's  disappearance. 

Stuart  E.  Angel  Jones,  who  would  be  31 
if  he  still  Is  alive,  was  last  seen  May  14,  1971. 
Zuzu  had  evidence,  including  sworn  testi- 
mony from  a  Brazilian  political  prisoner, 
that  lier  son  was  secretly  arrested  on  sus- 
picion of  participating  In  leftist  guerrilla 
movements.  When  he  wouldn't  talk,  the  ^ 
testimony  says,  he  was  tied  to  the  back  of 
jeep  at  an  air  force  barracks  in  Rio  and 
dragged  over  the  ground  until  he  died.  The 
Brazilian  government  claims  that  no  one 
named  Stuart  Jones  was  arrested  and  that 
It  has  no  idea  where  he  might  be. 

Zuzu  preferred  to  believe  her  own  sources. 
She  first  went  mto  a  state  of  depression. 

But  suddenly — she  never  could  explain 
why — Zuzu  decided  to  fight  back.  She  de- 
manded interviews  with  Brazilian  army  gen- 
erals. She  wrote  letters  to  the  President.  She 
even  went  to  Washington  to  try  to  get  the 
U.S.  State  Department  and  infiuentlal  con- 
gressmen to  bring  pressure  against  the  Bra- 
zilian government.  Stuart's  father.  Norman 
A.  Jones,  from  whom  Zuzu  has  been  sepa- 
rated for  many  years.  Is  an  American 
citizen. 

"I  won't  give  up  until  I  see  my  son  alive 
again  or  until  the  government  admits  It 
killed  him  and  gives  back  his  body,"  Zuzu 
told  friends  repeatedly. 

Zuzu  even  carried  her  campaign  to  her 
professional  work.  At  a  fashion  premiere  at 
the  home  of  the  Brazilian  consul  in  New 
"i'ork  In  late  1971,  Zuzu  unveiled  her  latest 
creations  to  U.S..  and  International  buyers. 
But  Instead  of  the  expected  tropical  birds, 
butterflies  and  flowers,  her  bright  print 
dresses  featured  tanks,  caged  birds  and  can- 
nons shooting  at  little  angels. 

Zuzu  Angel's  Insistence  on  trying  to  prove 
that  the  Brazilian  government  was  not  tell- 
ing her  the  truth  about  her  son  cost  her 
many  friends. 

"They  thought  I  was  crazy.  They  told  me 
to  shut  up.  They  said:  "What  good  wUl  It 
do?"  Zuzu  recalled  once.  "But  I  finally  de- 
cided that  those  people  really  weren't  worth 
having  as  friends.  I'd  tell  them:  Just  wait 
until  it  happens  to  your  children." 

Zuzu  began  hearing  strange  noises  on  her 
telephone.  Her  confidants  told  her  to  be 
careful  of  what  she  said,  because  the  phone 
might  be  tapped.  Zuzu's  reaction  was  sim- 
ply to  shout  into  the  receiver  "I  hope  you're 
recording  this,  you  murderers." 

Zuzu  won  partial  vindication  when  Bra- 
zilian Historian  Hello  SUva,  whom  the  cur- 
rent government  considers  politically  accep- 
table, mentioned  the  Stuart  Jones  incident 
in  a  recent  book  called  "ITie  Military  Admin- 
istrations: 1969-1974  "  The  book  com  luded 
that  Jones  was  tortured  and  killed. 

Zuzu  bought  a  big  stack  of  these  books 
and  passed  them  out  to  her  acq\ialntances, 
with  the  Inscription:  "Brazil— Military  Gov- 
ernments which  torture  and  murder  our 
children."  Kissinger  got  one. 

Zuzu  Angel's  latest  project  was  to  try  to 
stir  up  sentiment  against  the  Brazilian  gov- 
ernment In  Britain  and  France,  where  Presi- 
dent Ernesto  Gelscl.  has  official  visits  sched- 
uled within  the  next  two  weeks. 

"I  hope  there  are  big  demonstrations 
against  him  and  articles  in  the  press,"  she 
said. 

Zuztt  wa.";  alone  In  her  Brazilian-made  Kar- 
mann  Ohla  when  It  hit  a  guardrail  on  an 
expressway  near  her  house,  flew  Into  the  air 
and  crashed  to  the  ground,  killing  her  in- 
stantly. It  was  after  2  ajn..  and  Zuzu  was  on 
her  way  home  from  dinner  at  a  friend's 
apartment.  Relatives  say  Zuzu  was  a  pru- 
dent driver  and  are  puzzled  over  how  such 
an  accident  could  have  happened  Zuzu  rare- 
ly drank,  although  her  Involvement  In  po- 
litical affairs  had  made  her  somewhat  nerv- 
ous. 

Rio  newspapers,  which  must  be  careful  "f 
what  they  print,  gave  a  lot  of  coverage  to 
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Zuzu  Angels  death  and  her  career.  They 
mentioned  her  campaign  to  find  out  the 
truth  about  her  son,  but  one  had  to  read 
between  the  lines  to  get  the  full  story. 


[From  the  New  York  Times.  Apr.  18.  1976] 
Brazilian  Death  Squad  Linked  to  the  Police 

CONTINTTES    TO    STIB    CONTROVERSY 

(By  Jonathan  Kandell) 

RIO  DE  Janeiro.  April  16.— Using  30  Investi- 
gators and  three  planes.  Brazilian  security 
policemen  have  tracked  down  a  squad  of  kid- 
nappers through  the  Jungles  and  backlands. 
The  police  caught  the  criminals  this  week 
and  rescued  their  victim.  5-year-old  Gustavo 
Aokl  Yoshloka,  son  of  a  Japanese -Brazilian 
agricultural  millionaire. 

The  hero  of  the  episode,  which  has  caught 
the  imagination  of  Brazilians  and  their  lead- 
ing publications  was  Commissioner  Sergio 
Paranhos  Fleury. 

Mr.  Fleury  Is  better  known  as  the  supposed 
leader  of  the  Death  Squad,  a  loose  organiza- 
tion of  policemen  who  have  executed  more 
than  3  thousand  petty  criminals  over  the  last 
12  vears. 

He  is  under  Indictment  in  eight  cases  for 
22  Death  Squad  murders.  But  he  has  never 
been  suspended  from  his  police  work  and 
whenever  one  of  the  cases  against  him  makes 
Its  way  to  court,  he  performs  another  eye- 
catching detective  caper. 

accusations  called  UNJUST 

Even  as  Mr.  Fleury  led  his  men  through 
the  rain  forests  and  dirt  roads  of  the  interior 
In  search  of  Gustavo  and  his  kidnappers,  his 
attorney  was  in  court  appealing  in  a  murder 
case  in  which  the  police  commissioner  is  a 
defendant. 

The  defense  attorney.  Jos6  Fernando  Rocha, 
argued  that  the  commissioner  was  unjustly 
acctised.  and  that  he  had  "achieved  one  of 
the  most  rapid  and  brilliant  careers  within 
public  security  and  has  a  portfolio  bulging 
with  unrivaled  exploits  In  the  field  of  na- 
tional security." 

Commissioner  Fleury.  a  heavy-set  balding 
man  In  his  forties,  began  his  police  career 
some  16  years  ago.  and  has  worked  In  virtu- 
ally every  division  from  the  vice  and  prostitu- 
tion squad  through  antlguerllla  operations 
He  endeared  hlnxself  to  oflBcials  of  the  mili- 
tary regime  by  setting  the  ambush  that  killed 
the  leftist  gruerrllla  leader  Carlos  Marignela. 
in  1969 

But  It  was  that  year  also  that  Mr  Fleury 
was  first  accused  of  leading  Death  Squad 
operations. 

"I  could  never  belong  to  such  an  organiza- 
tion, given  any  moral,  religious,  professional 
and  political  background.  If  Indeed  such  an 
organization  really  exists."  Mr.  Fleury  testi- 
fied at  one  of  the  trials  In  which  he  was 
acquitted. 

TFNFOl.D  VENGEANCE  VOWED 

The  death  squad  traces  Its  birth  back  20 
years.  But  its  most  Intense  activity  has  taken 
place  since  1964.  when  a  police  detective, 
Milton  I«  Coq.  was  gunned  down  by  a  crim- 
inal he  was  trying  to  apprehend. 

At  Mr.  Le  Coq's  funeral,  attended  by  hun- 
dreds of  policemen,  open  vows  were  made  to 
kill  10  criminals  for  every  policeman  who 
lost  his  life.  The  police  have  far  surpassed 
this  Initial  target. 

The  death  squad  Is  no  longer  as  flamboyant 
as  It  once  was  Newspapers  are  rarely  called 
up  anymore  with  Information  where  the  re- 
mains of  victims  can  be  located  The  scrawled 
notes  signed  with  a  skull  and  crossbones  no 
longer  appear  next  to  the  bodies. 

But  during  the  first  two  mopths  of  this 
year,  35  Death  Squad  victims  have  been  un- 
covered. 

In  some  respects,  the  Death  Squad  has 
gamed  a  certain  respectability,  particularly 


among  some  lower-mlddle-class  Brazilians 
who  have  joined  a  civilian  escudarla.  or 
"shield  association,"  to  lend  .-support  :o  the 
organization. 

PUBLIC  SUPPORT  SOUGHT 

Escudarla  members  sport  key  chains  with 
the  skull  and  crossbones  and  have  stickers 
with  similar  hiKlgnla^  on  their  cars. 

The  Death  Squad  has  sought  public  sup- 
port by  claiming  to  be  a  last  resort  against 
urban  crime  waves  and  allegedly  lenient 
treatment  for  criminals  In  court  But  con- 
cerned government  officials  and  judges  have 
pointed  out  that.  In  many  cases,  tlie  victims 
are  criminals  who  try  to  squeeze  in  on  drug, 
prostitution  and  gambling  rackets  controlled 
by  Death  Squad  members  themselves. 

Such  allegations  were  made  against  former 
police  Investigator  Marie;  Marl^ico:,  convicted 
of  five  Death  Squad  murders  and  caught  by 
the  authorities  this  week  after  having  engi- 
neered a  prison  escape  earlier  this  year 

Mr.  Fleury  ha.s  fared  far  better  In  court 
than  his  colleague.  In  .some  cases,  prosecu- 
tors have  been  removed  and  transferred  to 
other  duties  for  showing  too  much  enthusi- 
asm. Witnesses  have  often  recanted  tlieir  tes- 
timony at  the  last  moment  in  court  And 
Judges'  orders  for  Mr.  Fleury's  preventive 
detention  have  been  Ignored  or  revoked 

One  witness,  Walter  Tavares  who  wa.s  a 
prisoner  in  the  Sao  Paulo  security  police 
prison,  once  gave  detailed  allegations  in 
court  about  Mr.  Fleury's  methods  of  select- 
ing Death   Squad  victims. 

"He  would  say  to  one  of  us:  'You  will  make 
a  fine  ham,'"  said  Mr.  Tavares.  "Ham"  is 
police  slang  for  corpse. 


IFrom  the  Los  Angeles  Times,  Apr    7.   1976] 

Fiery  Ceitic  op  Brazilian  Mii  rrARY  Regimf 

Harassed   by    Rumors.    Threats,    on    Phone 

(By   Leonard    Greenwood) 

Rio  de  Janeiro.— The  telephone  rings,  and 
Llsaneas  Maclel  answers  It  A  voice  he  does 
not  recognize  says:  "Your  wife's  meeting  her 
lover.   I   can    tell   you    where   to   find    them  " 

Maclel  puts  the  receiver  down.  "That  was 
another  one."  he  says  to  a  rtsltor.  "I  get 
them  all  the  time,  'ivhen  I'm  out  and  my 
wife  answers  they  tell  her  I'm  with  my  mis- 
tress." 

That  would  not  be  so  bad,  though  It's  ir- 
ritating and  at  first  it  upset  my  -wife.  What 
makes  me  anprv  are  the  threats  against  my 
wife  and  children.  They'll  be  killed.  They'll 
be  kidnaped.  My  eldest  son.  who  is  studying 
at  the  university,  will  be  involved  In  drugs." 

A  campaign  of  hara.ssment  and  intimida- 
tion against  the  most  outspoken  congres- 
sional critic  of  the  Brazilian  regime  ha^^  been 
going  on  more  than   two  years 

The  threats  are  so  well-known  among 
Maciel's  colleagues  that  immediately  after  it 
became  known  last  Thursday  that  President 
Ernesto  Gelsel  had  thrown  htm  out  of  office. 
leaders  of  Maciels  party,  the  opposition  Bra- 
zilian Democratic  Movement,  formally  asked 
the  president  of  Congress  to  seek  a  guarantee 
from  the  government   of  hi":  .safety 

Official  action  against  Maclel  had  been  ex- 
pected for  months,  and  in  a:,  Intcrvltw  be- 
fore the  blow  fell  Maclel  Ulked  about  his 
concerns. 

"I  don't  really  expect  any  drastic  action 
to  come  openly  from  the  security  people," 
he  said.  "I  might  be  too  well-known  for  that 
You  know,  arrest  and  the  beatings  and  tor- 
ture thev've  done  to  political  prisoners— the 
sort  of  thing  I've  been  criticizing  in  Con- 
gress. 

"What  worries  me  Is  the  prospect  of  an 
•accident' — being  run  over  by  a  car.  victim 
of  a  holdup." 

For  years  Maclel  ha.-  been  an  unrelenting 
foe  and  one  BrazUlan  military  government 
after  another— a  red  flag  to  the  military,  an 
embarrassment  even  to  his  own  party  which 


)-je  says  is  far  too  accommodating  to  the  rul- 
ing authorities. 

At  the  election  of  Gelsel  by  Brazil  e  elec- 
toral college,  Maciel  interrupted  the  pro- 
ceedings to  charge  that  the  regime  was  cre&t- 
l:ig  conditions  similar  to  those  of  Nazi  Ger- 
many and  that  it  had  -usurped  the  r:ghU  of 
the  "people,   Congress  and   the  pres.-^ 

Dur.ng  the  past  year  he  has  condemned 
the  arrests  that  have  t.aken  place  i.::  many 
parts  of  Brazil  during  an  investigatior.  into 
allegations  of  a  resurgence  of  the  banned 
Conimuni.n  Party,  And  he  ha.'  condemned 
the  reported  torture  of  political  prisoners 

Each  of  his  onslaughts  ha-s  brought  an 
Increase  m  the  threats  against  him  and 
his  famllv,  he  says. 

Maciel,  47,  son  of  a  lawyer  who  became 
a  lav  preacher  in  the  Presbyterian  Church, 
became  a  successful  corporate  lawyer  himself. 
But  in  1966.  two  years  after  the  takeover  by 
the  military,  he  turned  to  defenci.ig  political 
prisoners,  many  of  them  student<=  accused 
of  subversion. 

.'^fter  his  election  'o  the  Federal  Chamber 
of  Deputies  from  Rio  de  Janeiro  stAte  in 
1070  he  broke  with  the  maln-stream  of  his 
partv.  which  he  accused  of  being  to<.'  docile, 
and  "formed  a  breakaway  group  called  "The 
Authentics'  together  with  Dep'^  Francisco 
Plnu-)  and  Marcus  Freirc. 

'<ince  then  Pmto  has  served  six  months  in 
•ail  for  calling  visitmg  ChUean  President 
Augusto  Pinochet  ''the  Chilean  oppressor." 
F^eire  is  now  m  the  Senate . 

Short,  slim  and  wiry.  Maciel  has  a  fiery 
energy  and  a  voice  that  can  hll  the  chamber 
even  when  the  micror  hones  are  disconnect- 
ed as  thev  were  last  Thursday  when  he  in- 
sisted on  'speaking  even  after  he  had  been 
officially  removed  from  Congress  under  the 
dictatorial  powers  of  the  government  secxirlty 
act.  Maciei  Is  accased  even  by  some  wlthm 
his  own  partv  of  being  a  rabble-rouser,  reck- 
less and  an  Impediment  to  peaceful  progress 
towards  a  solution  of  Brazils  political  prob- 
lems. 

Hts  opponents,  members  of  the  govern- 
ment party,  the  National  Renovat::.g  .Alliance 
accuse  him  of  links  with  the  banned  Com- 
munist Party   and   sa\    he   is   dangercus 

In  private  conversation,  Maciel  is  calm  ana 
lucid  and  knows  where  he  wants  his  poUtics 
to  take  him 

■For  vears.  this  Congress  has  been  a  farce 
and  memt)ers  of  it  players  acting  out  their 
part,"  he  said.  "The  Congress  may  not  initiate 
any  legislation  about  finance,  taxation,  any 
project  that  will  increase  expenses,  anything 
related  to  the  military  or  to  national  security. 
\\-hat  does  that  leave  for  a  paxUamentarUn? 
"In  1972.  Congress  initiated  650  projects. 
Seven  were  approved,  none  of  them  of  any 
importance.  In  1973  we  initiated  nearly  800 
projects.  Twenty-three  were  sent  to  the  presi- 
dent, but  many  of  those  were  vetoed . 

The  situation  of  Congress  is  that  of  an 
adolescent  who  receives  permission  from  his 
father  to  drive  the  car  but  is  not  allowed 
to  drive  farther  than  around  the  block. 

"The  parties  are  In  the  same  situation. 
They  are  artificial  creation  of  a  regime  of 
force  Thev  are  made  up  of  men  of  so  widely 
differing  views  they  cannot  possibly  make  up 
coherent  parties. 

"The  MDB  is  a  precarious  party,  but  it  rep- 
resents 16  million  voters.  We  have  to  at- 
tempt to  do  the  things  we  promised  or  the 
^■^ters  will  become  disillttsloned  So  we  have 
to  create  tensions  within  the  party.  We  have 
to  transform  this  artificial  Instrument  into 
an  opposition." 

Maclel  rejected  as  ridiculous  charges  that 
he  was  a  Communist,  a  subversive  or  a  re- 
volutionary. "I  have  neither  the  training  nor 
the  desire  to  be  a  subversive  and  I  do  not 
have  the  courage  to  fight  an  armed  struggle, 
he  said.  "But  there  Is  one  thing  I  j:an  do. 
and  that  is  fight  for  a  legal  ciiange." 
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[h^vm  the  London  Times,  Feb.  6.   19751 

Lets  in  Brazil 

(By  Christopher  Roper) 

Sir,  the  accession  of  General  Ernesto  Oelsel 
to  the  presidency  of  Brazil  last  March  g^ve 
rise  to  hope  that  the  rule  of  terror,  which  had 
prevailed  for  ten  years,  would  be  lifted. 

In  many  ways,  things  have  improved.  In 
the  recent  election  campaign — the  freest  held 
In  Brazil  since  the  military  coup  of  1964 — 
questions  of  torture.  Imprisonment  without 
due  process,  censorship,  and  the  deteriorating 
standard  of  living  of  the  majority  of  the  pop- 
tUatlon,  were  openly  debated  by  the  candi- 
dates. 

Newspapers  have  been  freer  to  print  con- 
troversial stories,  and  fewer  people  have  been 
imprisoned  and  tortured  by  the  military  and 
police  security  forces.  But  within  a  reduced 
perimeter,  these  forces  continue  to  operate 
with  Impunity,  and  apparently  beyond  the 
control  of  the  President. 

A  particularly  well-documented  case  of 
what  we  mean  Is  that  of  Ana  Rosa  Kuclnskl 
SUva.  Ana  Rosa  and  her  husband,  Wilson 
Sllva,  are  among  22  people  who  disappeared 
without  trace  during  the  first  half  of  1974. 
The  church,  in  the  person  of  the  Archbishop 
of  Sao  Paulo,  Dom  Evarlsto  Ams,  hivs  taken 
up  these  cases,  which  have  become  a  major 
obstacle  to  any  improvement  In  Church- 
State  relations.  Despite  repeated  promises 
that  all  would  be  revealed,  the  President's 
closest  adviser,  Qentral  Qolbery  do  Couto  e 
Sllva,  has  been  unable  to  give  the  arch- 
bishop any  Information  concerning  the  fate 
or  whereabouts  of  the  missing  22  persons. 

Ana  Rosa  was  32  years  old  when  she  disap- 
peared last  April.  She  had  a  PhD  In  Chem- 
istry from  Sfio  Paulo  University  where  she 
had  been  working  as  a  much  respected  teach- 
er and  researcher  since  1967.  She  had  never 
previously  been  In  trouble  with  the  author- 
ities. 

For  months,  the  security  officials  and  senior 
officials  of  the  federal  government  denied 
that  Ana  Rosa  or  her  husband  had  been  ar- 
rested. Her  father — a  well-known  Jewish 
writer  and  one  of  the  world's  greatest  author- 
ities on  Sholem  Alelchem — Is  70  years  old; 
the  worry  and  uncertainty  Is  killing  hlra. 
WUson's  father  Is  even  older  and  also  In  bad 
health. 

It  was  finally  admitted,  at  the  very  end  of 
December,  that  Ana  Rosa  and  her  husband 
had  Indeed  been  arrested  seven  months  ear- 
lier. The  admission  came  only  after  the 
family  had  received  information  from  official 
United  States  sources  to  the  effect  that  Ana 
Rosa  was  still  alive. 

There  have  been  many  such  cases  In  Brazil, 
but  few  which  can  be  so  well  documented. 
The  present  practice  of  arresting  people 
secretly,  hiding  the  fact  even  from  their 
families,  goes  well  beyond  the  suspension  of 
habeas  corpus  and  arbitrary  arrest,  which  has 
been  a  feature  of  Brazilian  life  under  the 
military. 

It  recalls  life  in  Hitler's  Germany  or  the 
Soviet  Union  during  the  purges  of  the  1930s. 
We  would  like  to  appeal  through  your  col- 
umns for  International  pressure  on  Brazil  to 
restore  due  process  to  Its  legal  system,  and 
to  end  the  practice  of  taking  prisoners  with- 
out admitting  the  fact. 
Yours  sincerely, 
Christopher  Roper,  John  Rettle.  Rich- 
ard Taylor.  Kenneth  Brecher,  Bob  Ed- 
wardes.    Antonio    Ftguelredo,    Patrick 
SeaJe,      Reginald      Attrell,      Richard 
Bourne,  J.  A.  Berthoud. 


(From   the  Washington   Post,  Apr.  4,   1976] 

ToRTUBE   Eased,    but   Brazil   Still    Crushes 
Dissent 

(By  Bruce  Handler) 

Sao  Paulo. — A  well-known  torture  cen- 
ter linked  to  the  army  has  stopped  operating 
here  In  Brazils  largest  city. 


Yet  increasingly.  Brazilians  who  expres.s 
dissent  within  the  limited  democratic  struc- 
ture that  Is  permitted  are  being  silenced  by 
nonviolent  means. 

The  torture  center  Is  known  as  DOI  the 
Portuguese  initials  for  Intelligence  Opera- 
tions Detachment.  Ironically,  the  word  dol 
in  Portuguese  means  "It  hurts." 

DOI  Is  on  the  main  base  of  the  2d  Army 
here  but  has  operated  with  near  autonomy. 
It  has  been  staffed  by  military  and  civilian 
personnel  from  various  Brazilian  security  or- 
ganizations, often  under  false  names. 

Dozens  of  Brazilians  who  underwent  ques- 
tioning at  DOI  about  their  pos-slble  involve- 
ment In  leftist  subversive  activities  later 
said  in  sworn  statements  that  they  were 
beaten  and  subjected  to  electric  shocks. 
Since  the  middle  of  last  year,  three  people  in 
DOI  detention  have  died. 

In  the  first  two  deaths,  DOI  claimed  that 
the  prisoners  committed  suicide,  despite  eye- 
witness testimony  to  the  contrary.  In  the 
most  recent  one,  that  of  a  Sao  Paulo  metal- 
worker named  Manoel  Plel  Filho — whose 
only  apparent  wrongdoing  was  that  he  re- 
portedly was  on  a  list  of  subscribers  to  a 
Communist  newspaper — the  authorities  did 
not  even  bother  to  offer  an  explanation. 

President  Ernesto  Oelsel,  a  retired  army 
general.  Immediately  removed  the  four-star 
general  who  was  In  command  of  the  2d  Army 
and  transferred  his  closest  aides 

Since  Flel's  death  Jan  17,  there  have  been 
no  complaints  of  torture  and  few  known  in- 
terrogations at  DOI. 

When  Sao  Paulo  lawyer  Julio  P.  Toledo 
Telxeira  was  called  In  for  questioning  at 
DOI  shortly  after  the  changeover  In  the  2nd 
Army  command,  military  officials  filmed  and 
tape-recorded  all  his  actions,  to  protect 
themselves  against  possible  future  accxisa- 
tlons  of  torture.  They  also  had  a  doctor  pres- 
ent and  DOI  treated  Telxelra  to  coffee  and 
orange  Juice  and  let  him  go  home  at  night 
with  the  promise  that  he  would  come  back 
In  the  morning. 

Although  most  Brazilian  political  observ- 
ers believe  President  Gelsel  is  against  tor- 
ture, many  people  in  Sao  Paulo  feel  the 
president  was  more  concerned  about  DOI's 
growing  Independent  power  within  the  mili- 
tary than  the  fact  that  it  tortured  political 
prisoners. 

Indeed,  one  prisoner  who  was  tortured  In 
DOI  In  1974  later  said  In  a  brief  filed  before 
Brazils  supreme  military  court  that  his  tor- 
mentors had  boasted  they  could  "arrest 
President  Oelsel"  If  they  wanted  to 

Since  taking  office  a  little  over  two  years 
ago,  Gelsel  has  beea  constantly  subjected  to 
Internal  pressures  from  fanatic  anti -Com- 
munist officers  who  disagree  with  his  efforts 
to  preserve  some  semblance  of  democracy. 

"Gelsel  has  won — temporarily — in  Sao 
Paulo,"  a  foreign  diplomat  who  has  followed 
the  situation  closely  said  "TTie  people  at  DOI 
are  on  their  good  behavior  now,  because  the 
spotlight  Is  on  them.  But,  In  my  opinion, 
torture  is  Ingrained  In  this  system.  It  still  Is 
being  used  in  other  cities  in  Brazil.  Sooner 
or  later,  torture  will  reappear  In  Sao  Paulo." 

A  Brazilian  In  Sao  Paulo  who  has  frequent 
contact  with  people  Involved  In  subversion 
cases  said:  "Yes,  torture  at  DOI  has  stopped 
for  the  time  being.  But  I'm  not  optimistic 
How  can  you  have  confidence  In  the  future 
in  a  place  where  nobody  has  any  rights? 
There's  stlU  a  tremendous  climate  of  fear 
here." 

If  Gel;;el  Is  responsible  for  this  decrease  In 
torture,  he  has  compensated  for  it  by  dras- 
tically Increasing  the  use  of  nonviolent 
methods  to  shut  up  critics  of  the  govern- 
ment. 

Last  week  he  summarily  flred  three  fed- 
eral congressmen  from  the  only  opposition 
party  allowed  here.  A  1968  decree  gives  the 
president  the  authority  to  remove  any  elect- 
ed or  appointed  official  without  explanation. 
The  latest  to  go  was  Rep.  Lysaneas  Maclel 


of  Rio  de  Janeiro,  a  consistent  critic  of  cen- 
sorship. Illegal  arrests  and  torture,  after  a 
speech  In  Congress  attacking  the  govern- 
ment. 

Oelsel  still  Is  going  ahead  with  plans  for 
nationwide  municipal  elections  in  November 
He  has  urged  the  official  government  party 
to  campaign  on  the  issues  and  win  the  elec- 
tions fairly.  The  opposition  cut  heavily  into 
the  rulers'  majority  In  the  last  state  elec- 
tions. 

A  frequently  heard  question  Is  why  Gel- 
sel— who  was  selected  as  president  by  the 
top  armed  forces  commanders — t>others  to 
preserve  a  democratic  facade. 

Perhaps  the  answer  lies  in  a  phrase  re- 
portedly overheard  from  Geisel  a  few  months 
ago:  "History  shows  that  dictatorships  end 
up  badly. " 


FBI      DIRE(^TOR     "TRULY      SOURY  ' 
FOR  FBI'S  PAST  MISDEEDS 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Mr.  President,  on  Sat- 
urday, the  Director  of  the  FBI,  Clannce 
M.  Kelley,  gave  a  truly  remarkable 
speech  at  Westminster  College  in  F'ol- 
ton.  Mo.  The  speecli  was  remarkable 
not  only  for  its  candor  but  for  its  cour- 
age. 

In  it.  Mr.  Kelley  stated  tliat  he  was 
"truly  sorry"  for  those  actions  of  the 
FBI  which  had,  in  the  past,  infringed 
upon  the  rights  and  liberties  of  Amer- 
icans. He  stated : 

Some  of  (the  FBI's)  activities  were  clearly 
wrong  and  quite  indefensible.  We  most  cer- 
tainly must  neOer  allow  them  to  be  re- 
peated. It  Is  true  that  many  of  the  activities 
being  condemned  were,  considering  the 
times  In  which  they  occurred — the  violent 
Sixties — good  faith  efforts  to  prevent  blood- 
shed and  wanton  destruction  of  property. 
Nevertheless,  there  were  wrongful  uses  of 
power. 

Mr.  President.  I  have,  during  the  past 
year,  been  a  frequent  critic  of  the  FBI, 
My  work  as  a  member  of  the  Senate  In- 
telligence Committee  convinced  me  that 
indeed  the  FBI  had  stepped  lx?yo:id  law 
enforcement  and  taken  actions  against 
people  and  organizations  whose  only 
"crime  '  was  the  exercise  of  rights  guar- 
anteed by  the  Constitution. 

Mr.  Kelley's  statement  is  the  neces- 
sary first  step  to  insure  the  FBI  does 
not  transgress  legitimate  bounds  again. 
One  carmot  solve  problems  unless  he 
honestly  faces  up  to  them,  and  this  Mr. 
Kelley  has  now  done. 

I.  for  one.  appreciate  very  much  his 
candor  and  his  courage.  It  is  not  an  easy 
thing  to  make  a  public  apology  for  an 
agency  whose  work  Is  so  vital  to  our 
society  and  whose  work  in  the  vast  ma- 
jority of  cases  has  been  carried  out  effi- 
ciently and  with  care  to  safeguard  the 
rights  and  privileges  that  are  so  im- 
portant to  all  of  us.  It  is  not  an  easy 
thing  to  admit  wrongdoing  on  the  jxirt 
of  a  few  individuals,  when  thousands  of 
others  have  served  and  continue  to 
serve  the  FBI  ^ith  great  diligence  and 
with  dedication  to  the  preservation  of  a 
free  society. 

But  we  cannot  stick  our  head.<;  In  the 
sand  and  ignore  what  has  happened.  As 
Director  Kelley  stated  in  Fulton,  Mo.: 

The  mistakes  (of  the  past)  must  be  ac- 
knowledged If  they  are  to  be  avoided  In  the 
future.  I  sincerely  believe  power  becomes 
more  potent,  In  a  constructive  sense,  when 
It  is  seasoned  by  experience  and  conditioned 
by  mistakes.   Progress   Is,   Indeed,   the  child 
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of  history,  and  our  gait  lu  the  future  Is  made 
more  certain  by  the  mls.slep.s  of  the  pa-st.  We 
cannot  pretend  there  were  missteps  If  we 
are  to  progress 

Mr.  President,  I  applaud  the  Direc- 
tor's statement.  I  think  Ls  healthy  for 
the  FBI  and  healthy  for  our  system  of 
government.  And  I  .share  his  feeling  that 
"it  is  time — to  comentrato  on  the  FBI 
present  and  the  FBI  future— and  to  per- 
mit the  FBI  £uid  all  peacekeeping  agen- 
cies to  get  on  with  their  mLs.'^ion  of  try- 
ing to  assure  the  continuance  of  orderly, 
constituted  government  with  peace  and 
tranquility  for  the  American  people."  But 
we  can  no  longer  have  an  agency  like 
the  FBI  which  becomes  virtually  unac- 
countable to  Congress  for  il.^  actions. 
Kelley  stated  that — 

There  Is  no  question  that  the  FBI  occu- 
pied such  a  position  until  a  few  years  ago. 

It  is  up  to  Congress  not  only  to  exer- 
cise diligent  oversight  over  the  activities 
of  the  FBI,  but  to  enact  standards  which 
will  guide  those  activities.  It  is  my  hope 
that  a  statute  setting  out  investipatlve 
standards  for  the  FBI  will  be  enacted  in 
this  or  the  95th  Congress. 

Mr.  President.  I  a.^k  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  full  text  of  Director  Kelley's 
speech,  entitled  'Perspective  of  Power," 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  speech 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

F>ERSPECTrVES    OF    PoWER 

(By  Clarence  M.  Kelley) 

President  Purcell.  ladles  and  gentlemen.  I 
am  honored  indeed  to  participate  In  the  John 
Findley  Green  Foundation  lectures.  And  your 
kind  welcome  Ls  most  appreciated. 

Thirty  years  ago.  Sir  Winston  Churchill 
stood  before  another  Green  Lecture  audience 
here  and  delivered  a  stirring  address  we  stUl 
remember  and  honor. 

And  although  his  historic  message  Is  best 
remembered  because  of  his  famous  reference 
to  the  Iron  Curtain  that  had  descended 
across  Europe,  another  theme  was  woven 
through  his  eloquent  remarks. 

The  theme  was  power — power  for  good  and 
power  for  evU. 

He  spoke  generously  of  America's  pre- 
eminence among  the  nations  of  the  world 
and  of  the  enormous  power  we  possessed  In 
the  wake  of  World  War  II. 

He  spoke  of  the  capacity  such  power  gave 
us  for  achievement  of  good  in  the  world. 

And  he  spoke  also  of  the  power  held  by 
small,  privUeged  Communist  parties  behind 
the  Iron  Curtain — of  their  power  to  suppress 
Individual  liberties  and  to  exercise  totali- 
tarian control  over  millions  of  lives. 

And  while  acknowledging  that  the  United 
States  stood  at  the  pinnacle  of  world  power, 
he  made  a  statement  that  is  strikingly  appli- 
cable to  our  free  society  today.  He  said  that 
"with  primacy  In  power  Is  also  Joined  an 
awe-lnsplring  accountability  to  the  future." 

Certainly  one  of  the  great  sources  of  the 
power  we  Americans  possess  Is  our  demo- 
cratic form  of  government.  Our  national 
policies,  in  the  final  analysis,  evolve  from  the 
will  of  the  people — through  public  debate, 
referendum  and  mandate.  Each  citizen  has 
the  opportunity  to  make  his  or  her  wishes 
known.  And  our  freedom  has  long  been  an 
Inspiration  for  people  throughout  the  world 
who  believe  in  the  dignity  and  worth  of  the 
Individual. 

The  constitutionally  guaranteed  rights  of 
the  individual  have  provided  vitality  to  our 
democratic  form  of  government  and  have 
enabled  us  not  only  to  survive  but  to  grow 


and    to    flour;a;i    a~^    a    nation    through    two 
centuries. 

Sir  Wlnst/on  v.a.s  an  unaba.shed  admirer  of 
the  American  people  And,  indeed,  the  feel- 
;:ig  wa.s  mutual.  I  am  sure  he  wouid  have 
some  apprcipnale  remarks  regarding  our  B;- 
centeunlal.  were  he  alive  today. 

But  I  am  moved  to  wonder  how  he  would 
as,ses.s  the  use  we  Americans  have  made  of 
our  great  democratic  p>ower  during  the  three 
decades  since  he  spoke  here 

And  I  wond'-r  also  how  he  would  Judge 
our  prospects  among  the  world  piowers  as 
American  democracy  prepares  to  enter  the 
third  century  of  Its  existence. 

The  1960s  and  the  1970s  have  been  far 
from  serene  for  Americans.  The  decade  of 
the  Sixties  was  scarred  by  civil  violence.  And 
the  decade  of  the  Seventies  may  well  become 
di-stlngulshed  primarily  by  Inve-^tigatlons  of 
government  and  a  tendency  to  engage  in  self- 
criticism. 

In  both  decades,  the  issue  of  civil  liberties 
has  figured  prominently  In  the  discord,  de- 
spite the  fact  the  flame  of  liberty  has  never 
burned  more  brightly  in  the  United  States 
of  America. 

Nevertheless,  there  has  been  Indisputable 
basis  for  critical  examination  of  government 
intrusion   Into  the  lives  of  Americans 

And  still,  tempests  of  exposure,  condemna- 
tion and  recrimination— perhaps  spawned 
by  the  Watergate  scandal  but  having  no  di- 
rect relation  to  it — continue  to  swlrl  around 
certain  vital  functions  of  government. 

Many  voices  continue  to  demand  that  gov- 
ernmental powers  they  consider  Intrusive  of 
Individual  privacy  be  purged  or  stringently 
controlled. 

And  for  many  months  the  most  popular, 
and  perhaps  most  vulnerable,  targets  of  those 
who  express  such  concern  have  been  agencies 
within  the  executive  branch  charged  with 
national  security  responsibilities— Including. 
of  course,  the  FBI. 

During  most  of  my  tenure  af  Director  of 
the  FBI.  I  have  been  compelled  to  devote 
much  of  mv  time  attempting  to  reconstruct 
and  then  to  explain  activities  that  occurred 
years  ago. 

My  36  years  of  public  service  has  taught 
me  at  least  one  Important  fact  about  power 
Power  abused  perhaps  can  be  explained  and 
possibly  even  be  excused;  but  only  when  the 
explanation  Is  truthful,  contrite  and  is  ac- 
companied by  well-defined  plans  to  prevent 
a  recurrence.  The  explanation  cannot  be 
contrived;  It  cannot  be  based  on  either  stu- 
pidltv  or  Ineptness;  and  it  must  certainly 
not  be   tainted  by  coverup  Implications. 

It  will  avail  the  FBI,  or  the  people  we 
serve,  nothing  if  we  lash  back  at  our  critics. 
Recrimination  soothes  only  the  offender  and 
gives  little  comfort  to  the  offended. 

I  could  provide  some  reasons  why  we  took 
certain  actions:  but  more  important  than 
giving  explanations  Is  the  fact  we  need  to 
make  it  clearly  understood  that  we  recog- 
nize errors  and  have  learned  from  them 
But  I  think  it  Is  time  to  permit  the  FBI 
to  get  on  with  its  vital  work,  lest  its  credi- 
bility and  effectiveness  as  an  essential  peace- 
keeper and  guardian  of  liberties  be  perma- 
nently damaged. 

We  do  not  hold  that  the  FBI  is  the  last 
and  only  bulwark  of  democracy:  but  we  do 
believe  liberty  will  lose  an  effective  and  dill- 
gent  defender  If  the  FBI  is  destroyed.  We  are 
anxious  tn  Join  with  the  President,  the  At- 
torney General  and  Congress  in  assuring  that 
such  "power  as  Is  entrusted  to  us  Is  exercised 
with  utmost  regard  for  Americans'  precious 
heritage  of  rights. 

Guidelines  drafted  by  the  Department  of 
Justice  and  the  FBI.  as  well  as  rejuvenated 
Congressional  Interest  in  the  FBI,  surely  will 
substantially  a-ssure  the  propriety  of  the 
FBI's  operation.?  now  and  In  the  future 

We  welcome  meaningful  Congressional 
oversight  and  It  Is  comforting  to  know  Con- 


gress will  remain  at  our  side  ;f  ever  again 
the  FBI  must  cope  with  nationwide  violence 
as  it  was  compelled  to  do  m  the  19606. 

It  achieved  that  position  primarily  through 
genuine  Investigative  successes,  but  around 
these  euccesses  was  built  an  almost  super- 
human image — an  image  greatly  Influenced 
by  the  news  media  and,  perhaps,  by  the  per- 
cept! -n  we  Americans  have  of  ourselves  as  an 
exceptionally  able  and  moral  people — a  peci- 
ple  according  to  Michael  Novak,  possessed  by 
a  "pasBion  for  innocence 

A  New  York  newspaper  ;n  May.  1938,  de- 
scribed J  Edgar  HcK;)ver  as  'a  civilian  gen- 
eral In  a  war  without  truce  or  armistice — ■ 
the  war  against  antisocial  forces  of  the 
United  States  of  America  "  That  editorial 
concluded  by  proclaiming  J  Edgar  Hoover  as 
"Public  Hero  Number  One  " 

It  has  been  suggested  that  this  image- 
building  was  premeditated  on  the  part  of 
Mr.  Hoover;  but  if  that  were  true,  then  he 
was  enthusiastically  abetted  by  the  news 
media,  wUllngiy  Indulged  b;.  Congress  and 
warmly  embraced  by  a  grate'u!  public, 

Tliose  were  the  days  when  the  FBI  was 
disposing  of  gangBte,-s  of  wor.dwide  notoriety 
such  as  DllUnger.  Karpls,  Barker,  and  Ma- 
chine Gun  Kelly, 

The  moral  values  of  ciur  so'Tiety  were  per- 
haps less  complex  in  tho.se  days  There  waen  l 
any  question  in  people's  oiinds  wr.en  it  came 
to  distinguishing  the  gixxi  guys  from  t.he  bad 
guys— although  some  of  both  types  achieved 
an  aura  of  glamour.  Today,  it  often  seems 
some  elements  of  <  ur  society  are  pursuing 
the  posse  while  the  outlaws  are  shcx'ting  up 
the  saloon. 

But  back  then  Director  H.wvers  FBI  was 
considered  an  invincible  force  for  good 
against  the  forces  of  evil.  Mr.  Hoover  was 
considered  Lntegrltv  and  efficlencv  personi- 
fied 

The  FBI's  arrest  of  Nazi  saboteurs  during 
World  War  II  and  its  successes  against 
aspionage  agents  such  as  Rudolpf  Abel 
brought  upon  It  more  laurels  If  there  ever 
was  a  suggestion  that  constra:nt.s  be  placed 
upoti  the  F^I.  then  it  was  lost  in  the  clamor 
of  public  acclaim.  In  fact.  Congress  from 
lime  to  time  added  to  the  F^I's  Investiga- 
tive jurisdiction  through  enactment  of  new 
laws,  sometimes  over  Mr.  Hoover  s  protests. 
.After  all,  its  efficiency  and  effectiveness  had 
been  demontrated  beyond  question. 

And  so  the  image  of  the  FBI  grew  taller 
and  taller. 

With  such  enormous  public  esteem  and 
and  prestige,  of  course,  come  power  and  in- 
fluence. There  is  no  question  in  my  mind 
that  such  power  and  prestige  enabled  the 
FDl  to  accomplish  even  more  In  its  criminal 
and  security  investigations.  If  only  through 
the  willingness  of  the  news  media  and  pub- 
Uc  to  cooperate  with  the  legendary  G-men 
of  J.  Bldgar  Hoover. 

1  have  and  wUl  continue  to  Insist  on  per- 
formance by  our  Agents  in  the  spirit  of  the 
law  and  wui  not  seek  sanctuary  in  sophistry 
available  In  the  letter.  Yet  I  feel  we  should 
not  utterly  disregard  Mr.  Hoover's  unparal- 
leled contributions  to  jjeace-keeping  In  the 
United  States. 

Though  its  investigative  efficiency  Is  great- 
er than  ever,  the  image  and  the  power  have 
somewhat  faded  under  withering  criticism 
and  scrutiny  by  Congressional  conmilttees 
and  by  the  news  media 

The  fact  Is,  the  FBI  today  Ls  an  organiza- 
tion of  skilled,  dedicated  people;  it  Is  an 
organization  today  operating  with  a  greater 
degree  of  professional  sophistication  than 
ever  In  Its  history.  "^^'Ith  a  great  many  more 
Jurisdictional  responsibilities  than  it  had  in 
the  Thirties,  its  success  in  arrest,  conviction 
and  prevention  of  violence  are  unpreced- 
ented. 

But  so  ereat  and  pure  was  the  image  of 
J,  Edgar  Hoover's  FBI  that  every  lot  of  wrong- 
doing— whether  real,  imagined,  or  grossly  ex- 
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aggerated — now  commands  an  extraordinary 
amount  of  attention  from  the  news  media. 
There  would  be  no  news,  I  suppose,  In  a 
gang  of  reprobates  discovered  In  wrongdoing. 
But  any  flaw  discovered  In  a  highly  acclaimed 
organization   is  worthy  of  public   notice. 

It  has  been  said  that  "no  man  la  wise 
enough,  nor  good  enough,  to  be  trusted  with 
unlimited  power  "  I  know  of  no  man  In  our 
society  today  with  unlimited  power;  and  If 
there  Is  an  Institution  In  our  society  with 
power  that  approaches  unlimited  power,  that 
Institution  Is  the  news  media.  A  national 
magazine  not  too  long  ago  carried  an  article 
stating: 

"These  are  the  glor>'  days  of  the  American 
press.  Never  before  has  It  exercised  so  much 
power  so  Independently  or  found  Itself  vested 
with  such  prestige  and  glamour." 

But.  as  Sir  Winston  said  here  three  decades 
ago.  "with  primacy  In  power  la  also  Joined  an 
awe-lnsplring  ticcountablUty  to  the  future  " 

I  know  responsible  Journalists  realize  that 
the  use  the  news  media  makes  of  Its  vast 
power  today,  In  reporting  and  evaluating 
transactions  within  our  government,  has  vi- 
tal Implications  regarding  this  nation's 
future. 

The  news  media  draws  Its  power  from  the 
very  fact  of  our  democracy,  and  Its  freedom 
Is  specifically  protected  by  the  BUI  of  Rights 

Today  our  democracy  Is  full  of  vitality  and 
possesses  great  strength — but  Is  It  Indestruct- 
ible? Does  It  not  need  a  viable  government  to 
assure  order  and  to  defend  against  foreign 
and  domestic  powers  that  would  destroy 
democracy? 

.\nd  does  our  government  not  need  an  ef- 
fective Investigative  arm  to  protect  civil  lib- 
erties against  the  destroyers  In  our  society? 
Is  there  any  question  that  crime  of  unpar- 
alleled magnitude  Is  exerting  a  powerful,  ero- 
sive Infiuence  on  the  lives  of  Americans 
today? 

There  Is  a  power  struggle  within  our  so- 
ciety that  has  not  drawn  nearly  the  atten- 
tion from  the  news  media  and  the  public 
that  It  warrants.  And  that  power  struggle  is 
between  the  peace-keepers  and  the  destroyers 
of  peace  and  tranquility. 

Should  the  news  media,  in  its  position  of 
power  and  Influence,  be  only  a  disinterested 
observer  of  that  struggle?  Is  It  truly  too 
much  to  ask  for  Investigative  reporting  of 
what  Is  good  about  this  country? 

Indeed,  the  struggle  against  the  destroy- 
ers Is  not  confined  to  our  society.  Through- 
out m.any  parts  of  the  world,  terrorist  vio- 
lence Is  rampant.  And  we  are  by  no  means 
Immune  from  the  terrorist's  power  to  gener- 
ate fear  and  to  destroy  the  quality  of  our 
Uvea. 

In  his  book.  "Power  and  Innocence."  Rollo 
May  says  that  "the  support  of  our  fellows  Is 
not  gained  through  abdication  of  our  powers, 
but  by  cooperative  u.se  of  them." 

I  certainly  agree.  The  FBI  could  retire  a  bit 
from  the  battlefront,  abdicate  some  of  Its  in- 
vestigative powers,  and  thereby  escape  the 
barbs  of  Its  critics  But  certainly  neither  the 
American  people  nor  the  cause  of  clvU  lib- 
erty would  derive  benefit  from  that. 

But  I  am  sure  that  cooperative  pse  of  the 
FBI's  powers,  through  Interaction  with  all 
the  peace-keeping  agencies,  all  the  institu- 
tions of  government  and  our  society,  can- 
not only  benefit  the  people,  but  Is  essential 
to  their  well-being. 

For  only  through  such  cooperation  can 
the  FBI  hope  to  survive  as  an  eCTectlve  power 
against  the  enemies  of  democracy  and  our 
democratic  Institutions. 

A  characteristic  of  power  Is  that  It  is, 
almost  certainly.   Impermanent. 

Although  there  are  certain  powerful  in- 
fluences that  have  survived  down  through 
man's  history — such  as  nationalism,  re- 
ligion, love,  patriotism,  family,  and  law — 
other  embodiments  of  power  .are  fleeting. 

The    power    of    Individuals.    Innovations, 


Institutions  and  nations  may  shape  history 
and  influence  entire  civilizations,  but  there 
Is   no  guarantee  such   power  will   endure. 

Henry  Adams.  In  his  autobiography.  "The 
Education  of  Henry  Adams."  told  of  stand- 
ing awe  before  the  huge  dynamos  on  ex- 
hibit at  the  Paris  Exposition  of  1900 — over- 
whelmed by  their  power  and  the  Implications 
they  held  for  mans  future. 

But  how  would  Adams  have  compared  the 
power  of  the  dynamo  to  that  Incredible 
power  that  burst  upon  the  world  at  Hiro- 
shima and  Nagasaki? 

Are  there  even  greater  manifestations  of 
power  in  man's  future?  How  will  such  power 
affect  democracy  as  we  Americans  know 
and  practice  It?  How  do  we  assure  that  the 
p)ower  of  American  democracy  will  continue 
to  exert  Its  benign  Influence  throughout  the 
free  world? 

Whatever  lies  ahead  of  us  In  our  nation's 
third  century,  Is  there  any  question  of  the 
need  for  effective  government?  Are  not  the 
peace-keepers  In  need  of  sufficient  credi- 
bility and  ijower  to  deal  with  the  destroy- 
ers In  our  society? 

I  can  assure  you  that  Clarence  M.  Kelley 
does  not  aspire  to  ascend  Mount  Olympus 
and  sit  upon  any  divine  throne. 

The  men  and  women  of  the  FBI  knew  all 
along  that  the  FBI  never  was  an  organiza- 
tion of  Immortals  with  Infallible  Judgment; 
but  we  are  Just  as  certain  that  neither  U 
the  'FBI  an  organization  of  demons  obsessed 
with  grinding  up  American  rights  and 
sweeping  them  Into  the  gutter. 

We  have  answered  all  of  the  questions  re- 
garding the  FBI's  past  activities,  some  of 
them  repeatedly.  We  are  still  answering  them 
We  have  responded  to  demand."*  to  amend  or 
discontinue  techniques  considered  Improper 
in  today's  climate  of  opinion.  In  that  regard, 
we  have,  and  are,  cooperating  fully  In  draw- 
ing up  gtlldellnes  for  the  FTBI's  Investigations. 

I  have  no  desire  for  my  grandchildren  to 
grow  up  In  a  totalitarian  police  state.  And 
neither  do  I  want  them  to  grow  up  In  a  de- 
fenseless and  vulnerable  .society — a  society 
whose  principal  Federal  peace-keeping 
agency  Is  so  discredited  that  it  Is  Impotent 
against  foreign  and  domestic  enemies  of 
democracy. 

I  say  such  Investigative  prerogatives  as  the 
FBI  has  remaining  must  remain  Intact  If 
it  Is  to  serve  the  people  effectively  I  say  we 
can  exercise  those  prerogatives  wltho\it  af- 
front to  human  dignity  and  without  Infringe- 
ment on  Individual  rights.  I  pledge  that  we 
will  do  so.  The  FBI  looks  forward  to  fulfilling 
Its  mLsslon  In  a  manner  consistent  with  the 
great  and  lasting  tenets  of  our  democracy. 

I  know  the  American  people  are  anxious  to 
truly  believe  that,  for  the  security  of  their 
country  Is  at  Issue,  and  can  be  protected  only 
by  diligence  tempered  by  reason  and  vlgl- 
laince  tempered  by  understanding  of  human 
dignity. 

And  lastly,  I  think  all  of  us  In  the  public 
service  must  rededlcate  ourselves  to  the 
highest  standards  of  responsibility  and  pro- 
fesslonall.sm  in  recognition  and  support  of 
the  ultimate  pnawer  of  this  nation — the  power 
of  a  free  people. 


WORLD  ENVIRONMEhfT— FOREIGN 
POLICY  ISSUES 

Mr  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President.  It  is 
time  we  perceive  that  the  environment 
of  the  world  has  become  an  important 
factor  in  the  conduct  of  our  relations 
with  other  nations.  Thus,  the  Foreign 
Relations  Committee  conducted  a  hear- 
ing on  May  5.  in  which  the  overriding 
questions  were  posed  and  some  answers 
suggested. 

The  session,  one  of  an  ongoing  series 
tilled  "Foreign  Policy  Choices  for  the  70s 


and  80s,"  possibly  for  the  first  time, 
brought  together  a  panel  of  experts  to 
take  a  hard  look  at  current  and  future 
environmental  issue;  that  will  lrai\.srend 
borders  and  to  discuss  some  of  their  po- 
litical implications. 

As  Richard  Bilder  of  the  University 
of  Wisconsin  has  noted; 

Governments  have  only  recently  recog- 
nized the  environment  as  an  International 
concern.  Among  the  landmarks  are:  the  de- 
velopment of  nuclear  weapons;  the  view  of 
earth  from  space  and  realization  of  the  es- 
sential fragility  of  the  human  condition;  the 
Torrey  Canyon  and  other  oil  spills;  the  grad- 
ual recognition  that  major  development  proj- 
ects, such  as  the  .^swan  Dam,  may  create 
serious  ecological  problems. 

At  the  1972  Stockholm  0N  Conference  on 
the  Human  Environment,  113  nations  de- 
veloped an  Action  Plan  of  109  recommenda- 
tions. The  conference  noted  that  environ- 
mental Issues  constitute  a  unique  class  of 
International  problems.  While  many  nations 
have  since  taken  measures  to  protect  their 
environment  and  are  willing  to  make  Inter- 
national Issues  of  them,  the  conference  direc- 
tor. Maurice  Strong,  has  suggested  that  pres- 
ent environmental  problems  are  of  "fairly 
marginal  significance  compared  with  those 
yet  to  be  confronted. 

Bilder  Indicated  that  indastrialized  na- 
tions tend  to  favor  strong  measures  to 
protect  the  environment.  Many  devel- 
oping countries  feel  such  measures  may 
have  adverse  impact  on  international 
trade,  aid  and  economic  goals.  The  con- 
cept of  international  environmental  law 
is  new.  Its  shape  and  content  are  still 
amorphous  and  undefined 

Witnesses  at  the  committee  hearing 
were  Russell  Train.  Administrator  of  the 
Environmental  Protection  Aeencv:  Dr. 
Paul  Ehrllch  of  the  Stanford  University; 
Dr.  Stephen  Schneider  of  the  National 
Center  for  Atmospheric  Re-search  and 
author  of  "The  Genesis  Strategy-",  and 
Dr.  Jonas  Salk.  director.  Salk  Institute 
for  Biological  Studies. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  excerpts 
of  their  prepared  statements  be  i^rinted 
in  the  Record  so  that  its  readers  may 
learn  the  extent  of  the  Lssues  and  .some 
suggestions  for  future  policies. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 
Statement     of     Hon.     RtrssELL     E.     Train, 

Administrator,     Environmental     Protec- 
tion Agency 

From  my  vantage  as  head  of  the  Environ- 
mental Protection  Agency.  I  appreciate  this 
opportunity  to  offer  some  thoughts  with  re- 
gard to  foreign  policy  development  In  the 
years  ahead . 

The  need  for  this  discussion  Is  critical,  al- 
though the  hour  Is  very  late.  Mankind  stands 
at  the  threshold  of  quantum  Jumps  In  world 
population  totals  and  In  the  need  for  food, 
energy,  and  other  resources,  for  housing. 
Jobs,  and  technology,  as  well  as  for  health 
find  other  services  to  meet  even  the  barest 
minimum  requirements  for  life  of  additional 
billions  of  human  beings. 

Enrique  Penalosa.  Secretary-General  of  the 
UN's  Habitat  Conference  In  Vancouver  says 
that  by  the  end  of  this  century  we  must  build 
a  new  civilization  on  top  of  the  present  one, 
and  of  equal  size. 

I  find  little  cause  for  optimism  today  about 
the  ability  of  human  society  to  meet  these 
needs  There  Is  precious  little  evidence  be- 
yond wishful  thinking  that  even  a  minimum 
level   of  subsistence — let   alone   any   decent 
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quality  of  life-  can  be  provided  a  world  popu- 
lation that  Is  expected  to  double  by  the  year 
20OO  Already,  over  much  of  the  world,  politi- 
cal instabiniy,  social  stress,  economic  break- 
down, malnutrition,  and  dlsea.se  are  common- 
place. I  think  we  must  expect  these  problems 
to  become  very  much  worse  over  the  foresee- 
able   future     A    worldwide    trend    toward    a 
cooler  cUmlate  Ls  being  widely  forecast  by  ex- 
pert cllmatologLsts.  apparently  the  result  of 
both  natural  and  man-made  forces  (Includ- 
ing pollution),  and  such  a  trend  would  have 
drastic  adverse  impacts  on  the  abUity  of  the 
world  to  produce  foods    Moreover,  the  sheer 
physical  fact  of  the  growing  imbalance  be- 
tween   human    numbers    and    available    re- 
sources Is  only  part  of  the  picture  Along  with 
It    we  must  also  accept  the  fact  of  rapidly 
rising  expectations  In  all   parts  of  our  hu- 
man society  and  In  all   parts  of  the  world. 
Thus    just  as  we  began  to  face  a  future  of 
growing    scarcity,    we    are    also    learning    to 
want  more.  Increasing  stress  and  conflict  are 
an  Inevitable  concommltant  of  this  situation. 
Finally,  to  complete  this  pesslmLstlc  a-ssess- 
ment.    we    should    be    aware    that    the    very 
magnitude  and  complexity  of  the  institutions 
and  technologies   that   we  must   develop   to 
help  deal  with  the  problems  makes  them  at 
the  same  time  particularly  vulnerable  to  dis- 
ruption from  those  same  forces  of  stress  and 
conflict. 
It  Is  not  a  promising  picture. 
Whatever  the  prospects  for  the  future,  one 
central  fact  of  crucial   significance  for  U.S. 
policy  emerges:  Our  nation  will  not  remain 
immune  to  the  stres.ses  that  afflict  the  rest 
of  the  world.  Those  stresses  will  not  stop  at 
our  borders.  We  cannot   maintain  our  well- 
being  at  home  If  the  world  abroad  Is  In  dis- 
array. We  are  part  of  an  Increasingly  Inter- 
dependent and  interrelated  world.  The  prob- 
lems of  food  and  energy  .supply  are  obvious 
cases  m  point.  There  can  tie  no  thought  of 
a  retreat  into  Isolationism.  Even  If  It  were 
possible,  which  It  Is  not.  Isolationism  Ln  to- 
day's  interdependent   world    is   the   road    to 
disaster    The  Unlt.ed   States  has  an  overrid- 
ing self-interest   in   helping   find   acceptable 
solutions  to  the  world's  problem.s    Failure  to 
find  those  solutions  will  exact  an  enormotis 
price,  not  Just  from  others,  but  in  terms  of 
the  ultimate  security  and  well-being  of  our 
own    country     The    need    to    recognl?e    this 
plain  truth  comes  at  Just  the  time  that  the 
American    people    are   experiencing-    frustra- 
tion and  disillusion  over  their  participation 
In  world  events.  Yet  never  In  history  has  the 
opportunity  and  the  need  for  U.S.  leadership 
In  world  affairs  been  more  critical. 

How  to  provide  the  necessities  of  life  for 
billions  of  more  human  lielngs.  how  to  pro- 
vide an  equitable  allocation  ol  the  world's 
limited  resources,  and  how  to  accomplLsh  all 
of  this  while  at  the  same  time  a.ssurlng  the 
long-term  health  of  the  imtural  systems  of 
the  earth— the  biosphere— upon  which  all 
human  life  and  activity  ultimately  depend, 
these  must  be  the  overriding  concerns  of  all 
International  relations  for  the  rest  of  this 
century. 

Tlie  need  to  ensure  the  long-term  protec- 
tion of  the  global  environment  Is  the  aspect 
of  these  Interrelated  problems  which  Is  of 
particular  concern  to  EPA.  We  are  already 
confronted  both  In  the  developed  countries 
and  In  the  less  developed  countries  with 
progressive  degradation  of  the  environment. — 
a  trend  which  will,  if  permitted  Xo  continue 
unreversed,  spell  disaster  for  mankind. 

We  are  all  familiar  with  the  pollution  of 
air.  water,  and  land  that  has  become  a  major 
by-product  of  technologically  advanced  so- 
cieties. The  developed  nations  have  recog- 
nized this  problem  and  are  taking  major 
step.s  to  deal  with  pollution,  although  the 
effectiveness  of  these  national  efforts  varies 
conslderablv.  The  strong,  domestic  environ- 
mental programs  of  the  United  States  have 
given  It  a  position  of  world  leadership  In 
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this    regard,    a    leadership    which    Is    widely 
recognized  abroad. 

The  continued  strong  commitment  of  the 
United  States  to  clean  air  and  water  and 
other  environmental  programs  is  of  crucial 
significance  to  similar  efforts  around  the 
world . 

The  fact  is,  of  course,  that  environmental 
problems    are    not    Umlted    to    economically 
advanced   societies    The  migration  of  rural 
populations  to  urban  centers  In  less  devel- 
oped  areas  has  created  overwhelming  prob- 
lems   all    over    the    world.    These    growing 
human  concentrations,  living  In  many  casea 
under  appalling  conditions  of  human  degra- 
dation,  are  accompanied  for  the  most  part 
by   few.   If   anv.   effective   programs  of   waste 
nianagement. "  Pollution    of    rivers,    ground 
water,    and    coastal    waters   Is   common    and 
worsening.    Fishery    resources    suffer    badly 
from  such  pollution  around  the  world.  Per- 
haps even  more  Important  for  the  long-term 
future  is  the  loss  of  soils  and  forests  In  many 
areas.    Cut-and-btim    cultivation    In    Latin 
America  to  open  up  new  land  for  growing 
human  numt>ers  usually  leads  to  only  tem- 
porary utilization  and  then  permanent  loss 
of   fertility.   Laterlzatlon   of  soUs  eventtially 
makes  cultivation  impossible  In  many  tropi- 
cal regions.  As  cultivation  moves  onto  even 
steeper  slopes,  under  the  pressures  of  human 
population  growth,  erosion  and  loss  of  soUs 
Is   commonplace.  For  example,   as  the  steep 
slopes    of    Nepal    are   progres-sively    denuded 
for  firewood,  the  soils  erode,   the  rivers  be- 
come   choked    with    silt,    flooding    Increases, 
and    the    land   suffers   a   permanent   loss   of 
productivity  and  utUity    .Around  the  world, 
wildlife   populations   are   decimated   and    the 
very   cx)ntlnued   existence   of   species  threat- 
ened as  habitats  are  altered  or  destroyed  by 
human  activity.  All  across  Africa  the  Sahara 
marches    relentlessly    southward,    a    process 
sometimes  called  •'desertification."  While  the 
causes   of   this    tragic   phenomenon    are   not 
fully  understood,  they  probably  Include  the 
effects  of   a   changing   climate  and   also  the 
pressures    of    human    settlement,    including 
overgrazing.  The  concept  of  an  international 
program  as  proposed  by  Secretarv"  Kissinger 
just  this  last  Saturday  at  Dakar.  Senegal,  to 
seek  long-term  solutions  to  this  problem  of 
desertification  In  Africa  provides  a  welcxDme 
initiative  for  dealing  with  this  problem  and 
the  luiman  tragedy  which  accompanies  it.  I 
congratulate  the  Secretary   on  his  proposal. 
The  concept  represents  the  kind  of  Imagina- 
tive  leadership  that  the  United  States  can 
and  should  provide  in  dealing  with  this  and 
similar  problems 

The  evidence  Is  plain  all  around  us  that 
human  numbers  and  human  activltlep  are 
already  seriously  stres-sing  the  natural  en- 
vironment upon  which  our  future  depends. 
We  can  expert  these  stresses  to  become  far 
worse  as  additional  billions  f.ght  for  survival. 
To  the  extent  that  increased  Industrializa- 
tion Is  sought  as  a  solution  In  the  developing 
countries,  we  can  expect  a  rapid  increase  In 
the  pressures  on  our  planetary  raw  materials, 
including  energy  supplies,  and  major  In- 
creases In  pollution  Modem  agriculture  Is 
highly  dependent  upon  massive  infusion?  of 
energy  (almost  entirely  derived  from  fossil 
fuels  1  to  drive  Its  machines  and  to  produce 
Its  fertilizers  and  pesticides  Tlius.  world 
agriculture,  no  less  than  industry,  faces  a 
critical  energy  problem.  Moreover,  as  the 
pressure  for  Increa.sed  food  production  grows, 
as  It  Inevitably  will,  we  can  expect  at  the 
same  time  serious  long-term  environmental 
consequences  as  marginal  lands  are  brought 
into  production. 

Increa.'-ing  international  cooperation  on 
safeguards  our  life  support  systems  is  essen- 
tial. Fortunately,  the  United  States  and  the 
world  community  have  already  undertaken  a 
number  of  steps  in  this  direction. 
"  The  U.N.  Conference  on  the  Human  En- 
vironment held  at  Stockholm  In   1972  gave 


fresh  Impetus  tc  International  environmental 
cooperation  and  there  are  a  number  of  on- 
going International  envlrorunental  activities 
in  which  the  United  States  plays  an  active 
role  Examples  of  these  are  the  UJ<  Environ- 
mental Program  at  Nairobi  (UKEP),  OECD. 
ECE,  WHO.  WMO,  UNESCO.  PAO,  and  others 
The  Law  of  the  Sea  conference  now  meeting 
in  New  York  represent  a  major  opportunity 
to  address  several  important  environmental 
Issues. 

We  can  take  pride  In  the  leadership  that 
the  United  States  has  shown  In  all  of  these 
activities  It  Is  a  record  which  provides  a 
bright  chapter  in  International  cooperation. 
Yet  the  fact  remains  that  we  have  only 
scratched  the  surface.  Enormous  challenges 
still   lie  ahead 

The  oceans  continue  to  serve  as  an  extra- 
national slop  basin  for  pollutants    Oil  spills 
from   either   accidental    or    intentional    dis- 
charges steadily  rise.  ChemicaJ  contaminants 
are  dumped  off  the  shores  of  Industrial  na- 
tions. Heavy  metals  such  as  cadmium,  mer- 
cury,   and    vanadium    from    Industrial    dis- 
charges go  Into  the  sea.  Agrtcultura:  chemi- 
icals,  including  toxic  pesticides,  wash  off  the 
land   and   down   the   rivers   Into    the    ocear.. 
Nations  continue  to  look  to  the  ocean  for  dis- 
posal of  radioactive  wastes.  'When  deep  sea 
mining  begins,  particularly  for  management 
nodules — and  we  are  on  the  threshold  of  that 
actlvltv— serious     pollution     problems     may 
result.  Increasingly  there  Is  a  need  for  regu- 
lation and  enforcement,  and  new  in.stitutlons 
and  authorities  will  be  required.  WTien  one 
reads  of  the  .slnklnc  In  the  Mediterranean  of 
a  freighter  carrying  a  lethal  cargo  of  tetra- 
ethvl  lead  and  that  the  adjacent  nations  con- 
tinue to  bicker  over  whose  responsibility  U 
is  to  do  anything  about  the  problem  (if  any- 
one's). It  Is  not  hard  to  conclude  that  pres- 
ent arrangements  are  Inadequate.  Not  only 
pollution,     but     also    largely     uncontrolled 
commercial  exploitation.  Is  threatening  fLsh 
stocks  m   all   the   world's   oceans    Moreover, 
now  that  International  pressure  Is  bringing 
improved  protection  for  the  whales,  several 
nations  are  turning  their  fleets  to   the  ex- 
ploitation   of    krlll.    the    zooplajikton    upon 
which   the   whales   and   much   other   aquatic 
•lie   depend    How  lone   can    we   continue    to 
exploit   such   fundamental   resources  of   the 
earth  simply  on  a  "first   come,  first  served" 
oasis'"' 

While  we  have  begun  to  address  ocean 
pollution  problems,  we  have  made  little  or  no 
comparable  effort  with  respect  to  the  global 
atmosphere  We  continue  to  deal  with  atr 
pollution  as  simplv  a  national  matter  How- 
ever we  have  recently  come  to  realize  in  deal- 
ing with  the  potentlaJ  problem  of  fluoro- 
carbon  destruction  of  the  protective  ozone 
belt  that  unilateral  efforts  at  control  wotUd 
be  relatively  ineffectual  and  that  an  Inter- 
national effort  wof.ld  be  required.  Similarly, 
11  we  should  find  that  particulate  matter 
from  fossil  fuel  combustion  is  contributing 
to  global  climatic  changes  with  major  Impli- 
cations for  world  food  production,  interna- 
tional agreements  to  regulate  such  pollution 
may  be   unavoidable 

Chemical  pollution,  involving  such  hazards 
to  the  envlronmerit  as  polychlorlnated  bl- 
phe^ols  (PCBsi,  require  International  coop- 
e'-atlon  for  their  control.  Fortunately,  al- 
though the  United  States  Is  still  to  enact 
toxic  substances  control  legislation  the  Sen- 
ate recently  acted  favorably),  other  nations 
such  as  Canada  have  moved  ahead  with  ef- 
fective legislation.  We  need  to  develop  not 
only  domestic  legislation  in  this  area  but  a 
framework  for  international  c.X)peratlon  to 
deal  effectively  with  toxic  substances  which 
pose  a  threat  to  the  global  envirorunent 

The  United  States  was  among  the  first  to 
establish  a  strong  governmental  organization 
to  deal  with  environmental  probien:is  The 
Council  on  Environmental  Quality  and  then 
the   Environmental    Protection    Agency   were 
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established  In  1970.  As  we  Initiated  the  vari- 
ous efforts  toward  International  environmen- 
tal cooperation  which  I  have  described  above, 
other  nations  around  the  world  responded  by 
establishing  their  own  environmental  agen- 
cies, ministries  and  councils.  Over  fifty  na- 
tions now  have  central  government  organiza- 
tions for  environmental  responsibility.  As  we 
begin  to  perceive  the  growing  scope  of  the 
Issues  and  particularly  the  complex  interre- 
lationships which  are  Involved,  It  seems  to  me 
that  we  should  consider  the  development  of 
organizations  which  would  recognize  the 
need  to  consider  problems  of  air  and  water 
pollution,  of  the  oceans,  and  of  climate  as 
part  of  an  Interrelated  whole. 

We  should  as  a  nation  explicitly  give  a  high 
priority  to  International  environmental  coop- 
eration, broadly  defined.  This  priority  should 
Include  the  provision  of  specific  budgetary  re- 
sources. Today,  most  agencies  fund  this  kind 
of  effort  out  of  existing  programs  which  In- 
evitably means  It  gets  a  low  priority  from  pro- 
gram managers. 

Foreign  policy  development  must  Include 
environmental  considerations  at  every  stage 
I  would  recommend  assignment  of  a  few  en- 
vironmental attaches  to  U.S.  embassies  In 
areas  where  environmental  problems  have 
major  Importance.  At  present  there  are  eco- 
nomic, agricultural  and  military  attaches, 
but  not  a  single  environmental  attache. 

We  have  learned  here  at  home  that  It  costs 
far  more  to  depollute  an  Industrialized  coun- 
try after  It  has  become  one  than  to  Install 
pollution  controls  In  the  beginning. 

Robert  McNamara  of  the  World  Bank 
pointed  out  at  Stockholm  In  1972  that  hl.s 
bank  stipulates  before  granting  loans  for  ma- 
jor Industrial  construction  the  receiving  na- 
tion must  demonstrate  In  advance  that  It  wUl 
build  In  environmental  safeguards.  McNa- 
mara pointed  out  the  differential  between  the 
cost  of  an  environmentally  sound  project  and 
one  with  no  safeguards  Is  usually  negligible. 
Our  policy  should  be  to  encourage  emerg- 
ing nations  to  build  their  new  Industrial 
systems  with  environmental  sanity  as  an 
Integral  part,  and  we  should  urge  the  World 
Bank,  the  United  Nations  Development 
Program,  the  Export  Import  Bank  and  other 
multilateral  lending  agencies  to  provide  as- 
sistance where  necessary.  Our  own  assist- 
ance programs  should  also  reflect  the  spirit 
of  the  National  Environmental  Policy  Act 
of  V970,  Indeed,  EPA  has  been  working  with 
AID  In  establishing  NEPA-type  guidelines 
for  Its  overseas  programs  I  would  also  add 
that  realistic  economic  development  assist- 
ance by  the  United  States  would  go  a  long 
way  In  helping  develop  effective  partner- 
ships for  dealing  with  the  kinds  of  critical 
world  programs  which  I  have  described 

The  period  since  World  War  II  has  been 
one  of  tremendous  technological  change- 
Whole  new  Industries  have  grown  up  that 
did  not  even  exist  before  the  war:  the  aero- 
space Industry,  nuclear  power  plants  and 
computerized  Information  systems  are  a  few. 
With  these  developments  have  come  a  whole 
new  generation  of  problems.  Among  the 
most  difficult  and.  In  my  opinion,  the  most 
urgent  of  these  Is  the  need  for  effective 
international  control  over  the  development 
of  nuclear  power  to  avoid  diversion  of  weap- 
ons-grade materials. 

As  the  old  structure  appears  Increaslnglv 
Incapable  of  addressing  the  problems  and 
needs  of  the  new  order  which  Is  coming  Into 
being.  It  Is  Imperative  that  we  take  a  fresh 
look  both  at  existing  Institutions  and  the 
need  for  new  institutions.  A  good  example 
of  the  latter  Is  the  proposed  International 
Seabed  Resource  Authority  (I8RA)  being  de- 
veloped at  the  Law  of  the  Sea  Conference. 
ISRA  represents  a  new  Institution  developed 
In  response  to  the  need  for  a  mechanism  for 
managlnp  an  International  commons — the 
deep  sea  bed. 

Aa  we  develop  new  institutions,  we  must 


recognize  and  accept  the  fact  that  they  must 
have  declslon-makmg  authority.  The  Inter- 
national system  Is  already  filled  with  agencies 
whose  activities  are  largely  discursive  and 
whose  authorities  are  entirely  advisory  We 
desperately  need  International  institutions. 
particularly  with  regard  to  the  oceans  and 
the  upper  atmosphere,  which  can  set  stand- 
ards and  eniorce  them  This  may  seem  a  radi- 
cal proposal,  but  I  have  reached  the  conclu- 
sion that  the  world  community  can  no  longer 
duck  this  Issue.  If  international  regulatory 
agencies  axe  established.  It  is  important  that 
they  not  be  constituted  to  set  standards  at 
the  lowest  common  denominator  of  national 
achievement. 

We  need  not  only  International  regulatory 
mechaidsms — and  those  should  only  be  es- 
tablished with  great  care — but  also  Institu- 
tions for  global  monitoring  and  assessment. 
Institutions  that  can  weigh  apparent  short- 
term  gains  against  long-term  costs  I  might 
add  that  in  this  area  the  need  is  not  only  in- 
ternational but  also  domestic.  Insofar  as  the 
United  States  is  concerned.  The  OflBc©  of 
Technology  Assessment  of  the  Congress  rep- 
resents a  limited  beginning.  However,  I  con- 
tinue to  urge  that  our  government  as  a  whole 
develop  and  maintain  a  comprehensive,  long- 
range  planning  and  assessment  capability 
Such  a  capability  would  provide  an  essential 
resource  for  an  effective  foreign  policy  geared 
to  a  rapidly  changing  world. 

I  shall  close  by  repeating  what  I  said  at 
the  outset:  Increasing  international  coop- 
eration on  safeguarding  our  life  support  sys- 
tems Is  an  urgent  necessity.  The  alternative 
Is  to  sit  back  and  wait  for  global  disaster  to 
overtake  us.  International  environmental 
cooperation  must  be  an  Integral  part  of 
American  foreign  policy.  Secretary  Kis- 
singer's Initiative  to  mount  a  cooperative  In- 
ternational attack  on  the  problem  of  decerti- 
fication In  Africa  refiects  the  kind  of  leader- 
ship which  I  believe  the  United  States  has 
the  opportunity  and  the  obligation  to  assume 
in  world  affairs. 

May  I  respectfully  applaud  this  Committee 
for  Its  Initiative  In  reaching  beyond  the  tra- 
ditional confines  of  foreign  policy  to  find 
fresh  approaches  for  the  changing  years 
ahead. 

STATTMeNT  or  Paul  R.  Ehrlich,  Ph  D 
American  foreign  policy  In  the  coming  dec- 
ades will  have  to  deal  with  two  Intimately 
related  aspects  of  the  environmental  crisis. 
The  first  lies  in  an  area  that  ordinarily  Is 
considered  to  be  In  the  realm  of  foreign  re- 
lations— that  Is.  the  distribution  of  environ- 
mental Impacts  among  nations  and  the  con- 
sequences of  that  distribution  for  foreign 
policy.  What,  for  example,  should  be  the 
stance  of  the  United  States  government  to- 
wards Increased  siting  of  petroleum  refineries 
outside  of  the  continental  U.S.  by  American 
companies?  Should  we  encourage  this  "ex- 
porting of  pollution"  on  the  theory  that  while 
It  reduces  our  environmental  problems  It  can 
provide  badly  needed  job.s  In.  say.  the  less- 
developed  countries  of  the  Caribbean  region? 
Or.  more  dramatically.  If  repeated  failures 
of  the  Southeast  Asian  mon.soon  greatly  In- 
crease food  shortages  In  India  and  her  neigh- 
bors, how  shall  we  respond  to  demands  for 
food  aid — especially  when  In  the  future  those 
making  the  demands  will  be  armed  with  nu- 
clear weapons  (as  a  consequence  of  foreign 
policy  decisions  being  made  In  the  United 
States  and  other  nations  at  this  very  mo- 
ment) ? 

The  second  Intertwined  aspect  is  not  usual- 
ly thought  of  as  an  element  of  foreign  policy, 
but  increasingly  It  will  have  to  be  That  of 
course  Is  our  own  level  of  domestic  environ- 
mental Impact.  The  size  of  American  auto- 
mobiles will  continue  to  affect  th.»  health 
and  welfare  of  Americans  and  the  American 
environment  directly  and  indirectly  TThls 
factor,  moreover,  will  also  Infiuence  such 
things  as  foreign  policy  decisions  about  re- 


finery Biting,  our  relationships  with  various 
Middle  Eastern  countries,  and,  through 
domestic  decisions  on  nuclear  power,  the 
proliferation  of  nuclear  weapons  Similarly 
the  way  we  run  our  agricultural  pystem  — 
which  at  the  moment  is  being  handled  with 
an  astonLshtng  degree  of  ecological  inepti- 
tude— will  have  a  strong  bearing  on  our  for- 
eign policy  options  when  the  Inevitable 
worsening  of  the  world  food  situation  oc- 
curs. 

Thus  the  first  "take-honie"  messiice  I 
would  like  to  leave  with  you  Is  that,  at  least 
In  the  environmental  area,  the  lines  between 
foreign  and  domestic  policy  are  (joing  to 
become  Increasingly  blurred — and  I  believe 
that  a  convincing  case  can  be  made  for 
rising  Interdependence  of  domestic  and  for- 
eign policy  In  other  areas  of  serious  concern 
to  us  as  well 

Let  me  now  list  some  of  the  most  crucial 
problems  which  our  foreign  policy  will  have 
to  deal  with  In  the  closing  decades  of  this 
century 

1.  Population  growth.  This  Is  the  most 
fundamental  environmental  problem,  one 
that  Influences  virtually  every  aspect  of  for- 
eign policy.  Because  of  the  Impact  that  each 
American  has  on  the  resources  and  environ- 
ment of  the  planet,  our  nation's  population 
growth  ts  the  most  serious  in  the  world.  The 
United  States  government  has  been  ex- 
tremely negligent  In  not  declaring  an  overt 
population  policy.  This  nation  needs  a  policy 
aimed  at  bringing  growth  of  the  American 
population  to  a  halt  long  before  It  reaches 
the  250  million  or  so  people  that  would  In- 
habit the  USA  If  we  waited  for  current  vital 
rates  to  bring  about  ZPG  Continued  popula- 
tion growth  In  underdeveloped  countries  will 
Increase  the  chances  of  famine  and  decrease 
the  chances  of  any  sort  of  rational  develop- 
ment in  those  nations.  But  the  lack  of  a 
well-defined  American  population  fjoMcy 
makes  It  Impossible  for  this  nation  to  pro- 
vide moral  leadership  In  this  area 

Looking  at  the  International  situation  as  a 
whole,  nothing  la  clearer  than  the  world- 
wide need  for  population  control.  If  growth 
Is  not  slowed  soon  by  limiting  births.  It  will 
be  halted  soon  by  Increasing  deaths — with 
catastrophic  consequences  for  all  countries. 
Population  control  by  Itself  won't  solve  any 
human  problems,  but  It  would  buy  humanity 
a  ticket  to  try  and  solve  them.  The  old  saying 
still  holds — "whatever  your  cause  It's  a  lost 
cause  without  population  control."  Since 
slowing  and  then  halting  growth  by  lowering 
birth  rates  will  take  decades,  there  Is  no 
more  urgent  problem.  Every  year  of  delay 
now  will  be  paid  for  In  future  suffering. 
2.  Nuclear  war.  I'm  sure  I  need  not  explain 
to  you  that  as  more  and  more  people  scramble 
for  ever-dlmlnlshing  natural  resources  In  a 
continually  deteriorating  environment  the 
problem  of  avoiding  nuclear  Is  likely  to 
remain  the  most  pressing  foreign  policy  prob- 
lem. Let  me  Just  make  three  observations  In 
this  regard: 

First,  all  of  the  reports  you  have  seen  on 
the  consequences  of  nuclear  war  have  been 
over-optlmlstlc  because  they  have  not  dealt 
competently  with  the  ecological  conse- 
quences or.  In  most  cases,  with  the  social 
consequences  This  Includes  the  recent  Na- 
tional Academy  of  Sciences  report.  "Long- 
term  Worldwide  Effects  of  Mirltlple  Nuclear 
Weapons  Detonations  "  Grim  as  that  report 
was.  It  overlooked  numerous  grave  ecologi- 
cal consequences. 

Second,  the  spread  of  nuclear  fission  power 
plants,  here  and  abroad,  will  dramatically 
Increase  the  probability  of  nuclear  war  by 
giving  more  nations  and  more  terrorist 
groups  access  to  atomic  weapons.  It  will  also 
escalate  the  potential  consequences  of  such 
a  war  by  creating  targets  such  as  reactors 
and  reprocessing  facilities  which.  If  de- 
stroyed, would  greatly  add  to  the  amount  of 
radlc»ctlvlty  released  by  the  war 
Third.    It    Is    high    time    that   the    United 
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states  tried  to  outcompete  the  Russians  on 
the  disarmament  iront.  Ihere  are  risks  in 
disarmament.  Just  as  there  iire  rlsk.s  in  arms 
races.  Why  do  we  only  accept  the  latter 
which  keep  us  In  a  balance  of  terror?  After 
aU,  accepting  some  risks  in  moving  toward.s 
disarmament  might  lead  towaxd.s  ending  the 
terror  forever  Why  not  t.itke  a  chance  and.  as 
Jerome  Prank  has  sugge.sted.  reduce  our 
stock  of  nuclear  weapons  by  20  percent,  chal- 
lenging the  Russians  to  do  the  same''  It 
would  not  change  our  ability  to  kill  every 
Russian  many  times  overhand  think  of  the 
propaganda  advantage  if  the  Soviets  failed 
to  follow  suit. 

3.  POOD  A  major  portion  of  the  environ- 
mental Impact  of  human  populatlou.s  is  a 
direct  and  Indirect  result  of  their  agricul- 
tural activities  It  Is  important  to  remember 
that  the  natural  ecological  systems  of  our 
planet  provide  us  with  a  series  of  Indispen- 
sable free  services — services  without  which 
civilization  cannot  persist  These  free  serv- 
ices include  the  recycling  of  nutrients  and 
wastes,  the  maintenance  of  soil  fertility,  con- 
trol of  the  vast  majority  of  pfitentlnl  pests 
of  crops,  provision  of  food  from  the  sea.  and 
maintenance  of  the  quality  of  the  atmos- 
phere. By  clearing  land  for  agriculture.  u.-lnR 
synthetic  pesticides  and  inorganic  nitrogen 
fertilizers,  and  adding  to  the  dust  burden  in 
the  atmosphere,  agriculture  constitutes  a 
major  assault  on  the  Integrity  of  those  all- 
Important  natural  ecological  systems.  It  is 
conceivable  that  the  future  human  carrying 
capacity  of  Earth  Is  already  being  mortgaged 
through  these  activities — and  If  current 
trends  continue  it  most  certainly  soon  will 
be. 

The  question.  "How  much  ecological  dam- 
age can  we  afford  In  the  United  States  to 
grow  fofid  for  people  in  other  nations?"  has 
already  been  ral.^^ed  and  quite  probably  will 
become  a  major  issue  as,soclated  with  foreign 
policy.  We  will  be  balancing  the  well-being 
of  future  generations  of  Americans  against 
the  current  well-being  of  people  m  other 
lands 

A  very  disturbing  trend  that  may  well  In- 
fluence both  the  demand  by  other  nations 
for  American  food  and  car  ability  to  meet 
those  demands  Is  the  continuing  decline  in 
the  genetic  diversity  of  crops.  Today's  high- 
yield  agriculture  Is  based  upon  the  ability 
of  plant  geneticists  continually  to  select  out 
new  resistant  strains  of  crops  to  meet  the 
attacks  of  newly  evolved  strains  of  pests — 
Insects,  bacteria,  viruses,  and  so  forth.  At 
present,  for  example,  a  strain  of  wheat  has 
a  "life  expectancy*  of  less  than  a  decade 
before  a  new  rust  strain  puts  It  out  of  busi- 
ness. To  keep  our  crops  In  this  llfe-or-death 
"co-evolutionary  race  "  they  are  running  wllh 
their  enemies,  geneticists  must  have  avail- 
able a  great  diversity  of  genetic  material. 
Unfortunately,  both  the  spread  of  hlph- 
yleldlng  varieties  and  the  continuing  ex- 
termination of  strains  of  wild  relatives  of 
our  crops  Is  seriously  threatening  irreplace- 
able genetic  resources.  Loss  of  those  resources 
would  bring  an  end  to  hlgh-yleld  agriculture, 
and  to  our  civilization. 

This  is  an  especially  stupid  risk  to  run 
since  those  resources  could  easily  be  pre- 
served with  a  relatively  small  commitment 
of  funds  and  expertise  The  Senate  F<jrelgn 
Policy  Committee  could  do  much  to  inr-rease 
the  future  policy  options  of  the  United  States 
If  It  recommended  generous  funding  and 
staffing  by  the  US  of  the  fledgllnp  inter- 
national experimental  stations  and  of  seed- 
Btorage  facilities  designed  specifically  to  halt 
the  loss  of  these  Irreplaceable  penetlc  re- 
sources. Our  national  security  Is  already 
threatened  by  the  specter  of  food  .shortages 
In  other  parts  of  the  world  If  the  penetlc  re- 
source problem  is  not  solved,  that  threat 
can  only  escalate 

One  cannot  leave  the  problem  of  food 
without  mentioning  the  critical  threat  now 
posed    to   world   food    supplies    by    climatic 


changes — either  natural  or  man-Induced. 
Should  the  20-year  drought  cycle  recur  In 
the  midwest  of  the  United  Slates  this  sum- 
mer In  combination  with  another  Soviet 
agricultural  disaster  and  a  monsoon  failure 
In  Southeast  Asia,  our  problems  of  foreign 
policy  will  be  quickly  converted  Into  prob- 
lems of  military  policy  So  far.  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  has  proved  amazingly 
resLstant  to  understanding  the  need  for  car- 
ry-over supplies  of  food — both  as  a  domestic 
and  a  foreign  policy  consideration.  All  of 
you.  indeed  every  American,  should  read 
the  new  book  by  Efr.  Stephen  Schneider  of 
the  National  Center  for  Atmospheric  Re- 
search. The  Genesis  Strategy.  It  details  the 
possibilities  of  climatic  change  and  Its  po- 
tential Impact  on  civilization. 

4.  Energy.  Where  the  United  States  is 
going  to  get  Its  energy  will,  of  cotirse.  be  an- 
other major  foreign  policy  consideration  In 
the  decade  ahead.  This  t^so  Involves  ques- 
tions about  supplies  of  other  resources, 
ranging  from  food  to  steel,  becatise  the 
amount  of  energy  that  can  be  used  to  obtain 
those  resources  In  part  determines  how  much 
of  them  we  get.  And.  total  energy  use  Is  also 
an  excellent  indicator  of  the  environmental 
Impact  of  a  society.  Pew  topics  have  been 
more  thoroughly  discussed,  and  yet  a  quar- 
ter of  a  century  after  the  Paley  Report,  and 
almost  three  years  after  the  "energy  crisis", 
our  government  still  has  no  coherent  energy 
policy — except  perhaps  to  promote  nuclear 
fission  as  purportedly  the  best  source  of  en- 
ergy In  the  near  future. 

Excluding  the  contribution  that  deploying 
numerous  atomic  power  plants  makes  to  in- 
creasing the  probabilities  and  consequences 
of  nuclear  war.  nuclear  power  poses  a  much 
smaller  threat  to  vital  ecological  systems 
than  does  conventional  fossil  fuel  power 
technology.  On  the  other  hand,  the  direct 
threat  to  humanity  posed  by  nuclear  power 
seems  much  more  serious.  That  threat.  In 
combination  with  the  economics  of  nuclear 
plants,  makes  It  problematic  that  nuclear 
power  will  long  remain  an  acceptable  power 
source 

Even  if  nuclear  power  proved  satisfactory 
and  or  the  United  States  embarked  on  a 
well-planned  program  of  developing  alterna- 
tive energy  technologies,  the  nation  would 
still  be  heavily  dependent  on  foreign  oil  for 
the  next  decade  or  so  Only  conservation  has 
the  potential  for  rapidly  reducing  our  energy 
dependence  It  clearly  then  would  behoove 
the  U.S  to  have  a  crash  program  of  conserva- 
tion in  order  to  reduce  that  dependence  and 
thus  the  chances  of  being  Involved  in  oil  wars 
In  the  Middle  East.  Diverse  evidence  from, 
for  example,  the  Energy  Policy  F>roJect  of 
the  Ford  Foundation,  the  Federal  Energy  Ad- 
ministration, the  American  Institute  of 
Architects,  and  ERDA -sponsored  researcii 
comparing  energy  u.se  In  the  US  with  that 
in  Sweden  and  other  prosperous  European 
cot.ntrles.  all  points  In  the  same  direction. 
It  is  perfectly  clear  that  the  sort  of  reduc- 
tion seen  In  the  last  two  years  of  overall 
energv  use  In  the  US — a  drop  from  75  to  71 
quads— a:id  the  even  greater  drop  in  per 
capita  energy  use,  can  be  continued  All  that 
is  needed  is  the  leadership  that  thus  far  has 
been  sadly  lacking  in  Washington  Like  many 
other  scientists.  I  believe  that  large  reduc- 
tions in  oxir  per  CAplta  energy  use  can  be 
made  while  increasing  the  American  quality 
of  life— but  only  If  some  careful  planning  is 
done 

In  my  opinion,  the  most  Important  for- 
eign policy  decision  the  United  States  could 
make  now  would  be  to  announce  a  phase- 
out  of  our  nuclear  power  program  and  a 
total  embargo  on  the  export  of  nuclear  ma- 
terials I  believe  the  notion  that  if  the  U.S. 
does  not  supply  the  wherewithal  for  nuclear 
proliferation  other  nations  will  is  Insupport- 
able. Other  Western  governments  wotild  not 
have  the  political  clout  to  continue  nuclear 
programs    In    the    face    of    strong    Internal 


anti-nuclear  forces— If  the  U.S.  turns  Its 
back  on  the  misnamed  "peaceftil  atom  "  In- 
deed, there  is  reason  to  believe  that  an 
American  about-face  would  even  have  sub- 
stantial Impact  behind  the  Iron  Curtain 
where  there  is  also  considerable — but  un- 
heralded— anti-nuclear  sentiment.  If  the 
United  States  combined  such  a  move  with 
a  unilateral  disarmament  step  i  as  previotisly 
mentioned) .  a  strong  program  of  energy  con- 
servation, and  a  program  to  develop  solar 
technologies  that  could  be  exported  to  poor 
nations,  we  might  Just  have  a  chance  of 
heading  off  a  global  catastrophe. 

5.    Redistribution.    Economists   and   other 
polyannas  notwithstanding,  the  era  of  rap- 
idly Increasing  extraction  of  material  wealth 
from  the  ecological  systems  of  the  world  is 
coming  to  an  end.  The  "age  of  afHuence" — 
of  wasteful  consumption  by  the  few  coupled 
with  poverty  for  the  many — will  soon  be  over. 
For  the  last  few  decades  the  conventional 
wisdom  has  been  that  the  poor  can  be  given 
a  decent  standard  of  living  by  making  the 
rich  even  richer  so  as  to  Increase  the  "trickle- 
down  "    of    crumbs    to    the   poverty-stricken. 
This    notion    must    now    die    the    death    in 
theory  that  it  has  already  died  in  practice; 
"trickle-down'    has  not  prevented  the  rich- 
poor  gap  from  widening  In  the  past,  it  can- 
not close  it  In  the  future.  Rich  people  must 
now  become  efficient  people,  learning  to  ex- 
tract  more  good  from  each  unit  of  energy 
and    other    resources    consumed.    We    must 
learn  to  increase  our  per  capita  quality  of 
life  whUe  decreasing  the  material  comp>onent 
of  the  GNP.  The  rich  can  improve  their  own 
lot  while  reducing  the  Impact  they  have  both 
on  resources  and  on  the  global  environment. 
In  the  process  the  resources  can  be  freed  that 
are  necessary  to  help  the  poor  escape  from 
povertv.  If  you  dont  think  the  U.S    should 
begin  to  lead  the  way  toward  redistribution 
of  the  wealth  on  moral  grounds,  consider  It 
on     practical     grounds;      Increasingly,     the 
"have-nots"    of    the   world   are   going   to   be 
armed  with  nuclear  and  biological  weapons. 
Let   me   end   this   abbreviated,   but   rather 
grim  recital   on  an  optimistic  note    Slowly 
but  surely,  all  the  people  of  the  world  are  be- 
ginning to  understand  the  magnitude  of  the 
population-resource-environment  crisis  that 
has  now  overtaken  humanity.  Stumbling  as 
they  may  be.  the  'Xaw  of  the  Sea"  Confer- 
ences Indicate   growing  concern  that   Homo 
."apiens  must  communally  care  for  the  oce- 
anic commons  if  our  species  1=  to  continue  to 
derive    benefit    from    It     If    the    oceans    are 
brought  under  truly  international  control.  It 
will    then    be    discovered    that    proper    hus- 
bandry   of    marine    resources    also    Involves 
proper  care  of  Earth's  land  surfaces  and  of 
the  atmosphere  Prom  the  land.  sUt  and  other 
pollutants  pour  Into  the  oceans  through  riv- 
ers. The  atmosphere  Is  also  tightly  coupled  to 
the   oceans,    serving   both   as   a   channel   for 
carrying   pollutants    from    the   land    to    the 
oceans  and  a  channel  for  returning  water  to 
the   land.   Sooner  or  later.  If  catastrophe  is 
avoided,   all   humanity  must  realize   that   It 
draws  sustenance  from  a  global  resource-en- 
vironment commons  that  Is  no  longer  divis- 
ible. As  realization  of  this  Inter-despendence 
grows,  one  may  hope  for  a  gradual  move  to- 
wards an  effective  world  regime  that  would 
govern    International    affairs — not    one    im- 
posed from  above,  but  one  gradually  develop- 
ing from  below  out  of  the  mutually  perceived 
needs   of   all    nations.   I   think    the   odds   of 
reaching  such  an  alternative  to  the  Increas- 
ing strife  and  ultimate  cataclysm  that  ap- 
pear to  be  in  the  cards  are  sllght^but  well 
worth  working  to  Improve.  Pew  people  are  in 
a   more   powerful   position   to   Improve   those 
odds  than  vou  are 


Statement  of  Stephen  H.  Schnetoer 

I    CLIMATE  chance:    A  NEW  ELEMENT  IN 
rOREICN    POIJCT 

In  the  next  few  decade?,  weather  woes  may 
well  become  one  of  the   most  controversial 
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and  complex  of  '.be  world's  political  Issues, 
perhaps  replacing  pollution  as  the  most 
noted  environmental  problem  How  could  the 
universal  topic  of  small  talk  suddenly  lose 
Its  triviality  and  become  such  a  serious  con- 
cern? 

(1)  Climate  change  can  be  both  a  global 
and  potentially  Irreversible  consequence  of 
human  Indifference  to  natural  systems. 

(2)  The  climatic  system  does  not  conform 
to  the  prevailing  concept  of  "natural  sover- 
eignty"; thus,  the  poeslbllltles  of  climatic 
shifts  in  one  area  being  connected  to  changes 
elsewhere  provide  an  opportunity  for  Inter- 
national cooperation:  these  possible  relation- 
ships could  even  serve  as  a  symbol  of  global 
interdependence  to  encourage  greater  world 
unity  and  movement  away  from  the  often 
selflsh  and  short-sighted  goals  of  nation- 
states.  On  the  other  hand,  the  interconnec- 
tions of  the  climatic  system  could  also  pro- 
vide a  cause  for  International  conflict. 

(3  I  Climatic  processes  are  not  well  under- 
stood, yet  potential  climatic  changes  could 
be  serious;  this  case  exemplifies  dilemmas 
that  will  arise  with  Increasing  frequency 
over  critical  political  Issues  that  contain  an 
Important,  but  uncertain,  scientific  compo- 
nent. That  is,  the  climate  may  well  be  under- 
stood "enough"  to  begin  Immediate  and  per- 
haps extensive  actions  to  prepare  for  possible 
but  uncertain  dangers  that  present  knowl- 
edge su.egests  may  be  ahead, 

(4)  Considering  their  immediate  Impor- 
tance, problems  of  climatic  change  have  been 
given  relatively  little  detailed  attention  In 
most  of  th©  debates  on  the  world  predica- 
ment. 

Let  me  emphasl7,e  at  the  outset,  however, 
that  I  am  not  forecasting  the  "end  of  the 
world."  I  do  not  think  It  lUcely  that  the 
next  Ice  age  will  be  upon  us  before  the  end 
of  the  Bicentennial,  nor  do  I  anticipate,  on 
the  other  hand,  that  the  polar  ice  caps  will 
soon  melt  and  cause  flooding  of  our  coastal 
cities,  permanently  curing  the  problems  of 
urban  decay.  While  these  climatic  doomsday 
extremes  cannot  be  completely  ruled  o\it  as 
possibilities  even  as  early  as  the  next  cen- 
txiry,  my  greatest  concern  for  the  next  few 
decades  Is  for  seemingly  much  less  dramatic 
fluctuations  In  the  climate — variations  that 
are  not  unprecedented  in  the  climatic  his- 
tory of  the  past  few  centuries.  What  Is  un- 
precedented, I  believe.  Is  the  dangerous  vul- 
nerability our  global  food  producing  systems 
face  from  even  seemingly  small  variations  In 
climate.  This  Increasing  vulnerability  Is  not 
so  much  a  consequence  of  the  expectation  of 
a  continuously  deteriorating  climate,  but 
rather  a  manifestation  of  our  Inability  as  a 
global  society  to  build  Into  our  means  of 
survival  sufficient  flexibility  and  reserve 
caf>aclty  to  hedge  against  even  the  highly 
precedented  variations  In  climate  that  have 
been  documented  In  history.  Of  course,  the 
wisdom  of  building  a  safety  factor  Into  our 
food  producing  systems  Is  no'  a  new  con- 
cept. In  the  Biblical  Book  of  denesls,  Joseph 
Issued  a  long  range  climate  forecast  with  a 
skin  far  beyond  the  beet  efforts  of  modern 
science:  he  warned  that  seven  fat  years 
would  be  followed  by  seven  lean  years  and 
counseled  that  Pharaoh  save  up  grain  In  the 
good  years  to  ensure  Egypt's  survival  In  the 
Inevitable  Ifcan  ones.  The  Pharaoh,  unfet- 
tered by  the  Ideological  constraints  of  the 
"free  market  phUosophy"  or  the  political 
Imperatl'es  of  inefficient  agricultural  col- 
lectives, took  Joseph's  advice  and  Imple- 
mented the  flrst  recorded  example  of  the 
principle  of  prudence  I  call  "The  Genesis 
Strategy":  to  build  sufficient  diversity  and 
margins  of  safety  into  the  means  of  our 
survival  to  Insure  our  ability  to  sustain  some 
adversity — be  It  oad  weather,  an  attack  of 
pests,  or  an  embargo  from  an  oil  cartel — 
without  catastrophic  con<>cquences.  Pood  Is 
the  most  obvious  material  with  which  to 
practice  the  Genesis  Strategy,  so  I  will  take  a 
brief  look  at  some  of  th©  reasons  I  believe 


the  world  may  be  facing  a  serious  food/cli- 
mate crisis  In  th©  next  few  decades.  Al- 
though much  of  what  follows  wih  refer  to 
Issues  of  U.S.  domestic  policy.  It  Is  becom- 
ing a  truism  that  In  our  Increasingly  inter- 
dependent world.  International  relations 
are  the  result  of  many  nations'  Individual 
domestic  policies. 

II.    VHB    POTKNTIAL     FOR    A    WORLD 
FOOD,' CLIMATE    CRISIS 

Considerable  concern  and  attention  has 
recently  been  focused  on  the  prospect  of  a 
world  food  climate  crisis.  TTils  concern  was 
heightened  by  the  dLsturblng  weather  events 
of  1972,  which  resulted  In  a  halving  of  global 
food  reserves  and  more  than  a  doubling  of 
some  food  prices.  Let  us  examine  this  world 
situation  briefly,  for  the  demand  for  US. 
grains  wUl  largely  depend  on  the  stability 
of  the  food  supply  outside  of  th©  U.S. 

Although  1973  set  records  for  worldwide 
agricultural  production.  1974,  like  1972,  was 
a  year  of  productivity  decline  The  United 
States  and  Canada  were  hard  hit  by  th© 
weather  for  the  flrst  time  in  more  than  fif- 
teen years  with  a  combination  of  excessive 
spring  rainfall.  Intense  July  drought,  and 
early  fall  frosts  Corn  yields  per  acre  In  the 
United  States  dropped  by  more  than  20  per- 
cent, despite  continuing  optimistic  predic- 
tions of  some  people  for  a  record  bumper 
crop  right  up  to  harvest  time  This  setback 
In  world  food  production  occurred  at  a  very 
critical  time,  since  fertilizer  was  relatively 
scarce  and  expensive  as  a  consequence  of 
petroleum  price  increases  and  the  Arab  oil 
embargo,  food  reserves  were  already  danger- 
ously low,  and  Inflation  was  rampant  m  most 
parts  of  the  world. 

Regardless  of  any  long-term  steps  taken  to 
Improve  the  food  stituatlon,  we  must  face 
the  uncomfortable  reality  that  for  the  Im- 
mediate future  the  likelihood  of  food  short- 
ages, food  price  rises.  Inflation,  and  famine 
will  be  governed  by  the  vagaries  of  the 
weather  at  least  at  much  as  by  the  policies 
of  agricultural  bureaucracies.  The  Issue  can 
b©  simply  stated:  The  margin  between  world 
food  production  and  demand  Is  so  narrow, 
and  the  level  of  reserves  so  low,  that  even  a 

1  percent  reduction  of  global  food  production 
can  have  serious  ramifications.  Higher  prices 
would  be  Inevitable,  and  shortages  In  well- 
fed  countries  could  portend  famines  else- 
where. The  seriousness  of  a  small  reduction 
In  the  world  food  supply  is  perhaps  easiest  to 
appreciate  when  one  considers  that  the  world 
population  Is  Increasing  at  the  rate  of  about 

2  percent  annually.  This  means  that  a  no- 
growth  food -production  rate  from  one  year 
to  the  next  is  equivalent  to  a  2  percent  per 
capita  reduction  In  food  consumption  For 
the  malnourished  billion,  then,  stable  or  de- 
creasing production  Is  disastrous. 

Since  the  U.S.  is  the  principal  grain  ex- 
porting nation  In  th©  world,  and  since  U.S. 
agricultural  exports  provide  not  only  an  Im- 
portant economic  benefit  to  the  U.S.,  but  an 
essential  backstop  against  famine  elsewhere. 
It  Is  Important  to  InqtUre  as  to  what  might 
be  the  outlook  for  drought  In  the  US  plains. 

m.    DROtrCHTS    IN    THE    HTCH    PLAINS: 
A    PRECEDKNTED     E'.'EI»T 

With  some  exceptions,  such  as  the  recent 
half  dozen  years  of  drought  In  the  Sahellan 
zone  of  Central  Africa,  most  of  the  years  be- 
tween 1956  and  1972  were  bles-'ed  with  re- 
markably favorable  climatic  conditions  for 
agricultural  production,  particularly  in  North 
America. 

The  1930s  were  characterized  by  above- 
normal  temperature  and  below-normal  rain- 
fall. That  period  marked  the  great  American 
dought  that  eventually  caused  a  prevlou.'^Iy 
fertile  area  to  be  called  the  dust  bowl  Th© 
reinforcing  coincidence  of  the  dust  bowl  and 
the  Great  Depression  of  the  19308  crt.^ted  as 
menacing  a  threat  to  the  stability  of  the 
American  democracy  as  any  since  the  Ameri- 
can Civil  War,  and  although  th©  unfavorable 


climate  did  not  cause  the  depression,  it  un- 
doubtedly aggravated  an  already  grim  situa- 
tion. 

Other  droughts  (le,  periods  characterized 
by  below-normal  summer  rainfall  and  nbtive- 
normal  summer  temperature)  occurred  in 
th©  1910-16  period  and  the  early  1951).'^  In 
fact,  longer  records  Indicate  evidence  for  a 
periodicity  of  about  twenty  to  twenty-two 
years  for  high  plains  droughts  over  the  past 
hundred  years  ur  so  Dr  Walt^-r  Orr  Robert*, 
who  has  long  studied  the.se  seemingly  cyclical 
droughts,  suggests  that  they  may  be  con- 
nected to  sunspot  cycles  observed  on  the  face 
of  the  sun.  The  main  point,  he  often  repeats, 
is  that  high  plains  droughts  seem  to  recur  at 
regular  Intervals  and  thus,  regardless  of  their 
cause,  we  should  be  prepared  for  them  and 
their  effect  on  crop  yields,  soil  erosion,  and 
food  security.  (He  also  points  out  the  next 
such  drought  Is  "due"  In  the  mid-  to  late 
1970s!) 

Following  the  19508  drought  the  next  fif- 
teen years  or  so  In  the  wheat  belt  saw  nearly 
uniform  summer  climatic  conditions,  slightly 
higher  than  normal  rainfall  and  below-nor- 
mal temperatures— conditions  that  are  Ideal 
for  high  crop  yields  In  the  plains.  Also,  since 
1955  the  use  of  technological  ald.s.  such  aa 
chemical  fertilizer,  certain  hybrid  grain 
strains,  and  further  developments  in  me- 
chanical farm  equipment,  mushroomed.  Crop 
yields  have  also  risen  steadily,  and  at  the 
same  time  the  variability  In  crop  yields  per 
acre  from  harvest  to  harvest  has  decreased 
since  1955.  Technology  has  often  been  given 
the  credit  for  both  blessings,  but  until  very 
recently,  nearly  everyone  has  overlooked  the 
fact  that  the  weather  during  this  period  was 
also  unusually  favorable. 

A  study  by  Dean  Louis  M.  Tliompson  of 
Iowa  State  University  and  Dr.  Jame.s  McQulgg 
of  the  National  Oceanic  and  Atmospheric 
Administration  at  Columbia,  Missouri  has 
shown  Just  how  critical  the  fifteen  nearly 
consecutive  good  growing  years  were  to  the 
maintenance  of  high  yields  and  (particu- 
larly) to  the  low  variability  of  yields.  This 
study  suggests  that  the  chances  of  enjoying 
such  a  favorable  growing  climate  for  another 
fifteen  years  are  quite  low.  Pood  reserves 
may  not  have  seemed  necessary  In  the  recent 
past  because  some  believed  that  technology 
had  significantly  reduced  the  chances  of 
weather-related  crop  failures,  thus  rendering 
the  need  for  reserves,  at  least  by  implication, 
somewhat  superfluous.  I  believe  this  to  be  a 
dangerous  assumption. 

rv.    CAN    A    FOOD..  POPtTLATION    COLLISION    BE 
AVOIDED? 

Although  I  have  argued  that  variations  In 
the  climate  occurring  at  times  of  depleted 
food  reserves  could  prod\ice  serious  fluctua- 
tions In  food  production  which,  in  turn, 
could  lead  the  price  rises  in  well-fed  coun- 
tries and  famines  elsewhere,  the  fundamental 
ftiture  threat  Ls  not  so  much  climatic,  but 
rather  the  classical  difficulty:  food  produc- 
tion might  Increase  at  a  slower  rate  than  the 
rate  of  population  growth. 

It  Is  often  argued  that  population  growth 
In  developing  countries  will  become  self 
limiting  as  their  standard  of  living  in- 
creases— the  so-called  "demographic  transi- 
tion." Thus,  rather  than  putting  the  brakes 
on  development,  advocates  of  this  theory  call 
for  more  development,  which  Is  often  trans- 
lated Into  calls  for  Increased  food  produc- 
tion, lndu.strlallzatlnn  and  energy  consump- 
tion In  fact,  much  of  the  high  productivity 
of  US  agriculture  results  from  energy  In- 
tensive technological  farming  But  these 
manifestations  of  development  often  mean 
more  pollution,  and  there  Ls  growing  evi- 
dence that  we  are  on  th©  verge  of  causing 
significant  climatic  changes  as  a  conse- 
quence of  human  activities — especially  the 
exponentially  growing  global  consumption  of 
energy. 

Unhappily,    since    Improvements    In    the 
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Btandards  of  living  of  the  worlds  poorer 
pe<^ples  are  related  In  part  X-o  greater  en- 
ergy consumption,  and  since  there  is  a  grow- 
ing disparity  in  per  capita  energy-  consump- 
tion between  peoples  in  rich  and  poor  na- 
tions a  serlou.s  dilemma  (ace^  world  leaders: 
How  can  the  climatic  and  other  environ- 
mental risks  of  greatly  increased  energy  con- 
sumption, which  may  be  both  global  and 
irreversible,  be  weighed  against  the  social 
and  political  factions  calling  for  vastly  In- 
crea'^ed  energv  use  as  one  means  to  help 
raise  the  qualltv  of  life  for  billions  living  In 
les.^  developed  areas-^  This  dilemma  is  fur- 
ther complicated  bv  the  realization  that  al- 
terations to  present  rates  of  energy  use  and 
economic  growth  would  take  many  years  to 
accomplish  smoothly;  thus,  decisions  to  alter 
long-term  growth  patterns  may  have  to  be 
considered  now  despite  the  uncertainties  in 
predicting  the  climate  or  other  environ- 
mental consequences  of  projected  energy- 
use  patterns  (let  alone  the  social  conse- 
quences). The  problem  Is  clear  What  do  we 
do  in  the  face  of  uncertainty 

Although  no  solution  to  this  dilemma 
can  be  offered  without  introducing  some 
risks.  I  believe  that  in  many  Instances  we 
should  consider  taking  some  climatic  or  other 
environmental  risks  in  order  to  narrow  the 
energy  gap  between  rich  and  poor,  even  If 
that  means  more  pollution  Perhaps  the 
wisest  strategy  Is  a  compromise  that 
necotlates  long-term  limits  to  total 
global  energy  use  and  population  size,  but 
also  recognizes  that  immediate  Increases  In 
energy  use  In  le.ss  developed  areas  may  be 
necessary  (for  a  limited  time,  at  least);  and 
as  the  heavily  populated  countries  reduce 
their  population  growth  rates,  the  highly 
energy-consumptive  nations  must  begin  to 
practice  energy  conservation. 

One  factor  In  this  compromise  Is  especially 
critical  to  Its  success— timing.  If  we  wait 
much  longer  to  implement  .such  a  plan,  the 
populations  of  the  less  developed  regions 
may  have  grown  so  large  that  to  increa.se  per 
capita  energy  coixsumptlon  would  be  cli- 
matically dangerou.s — not  to  mention  the 
risk  of  other  dangers,  such  as  an  ecological 
catastrophe.  The  need  to  raise  per  capita 
energy  use  levels  In  the  less  developed  areas 
as  qulcklv  a*;  possible  Is  the  crux  of  the  en- 
ergy aspe'rt  of  what  I  call  "The  Global  Sur- 
vival Comproml.se,"  The  hope  Is  that  rapid 
increiu'.cs  in  the  level  of  energy  use  In  the 
less  developed  countries  would  contribute  to 
a  decrease  in  the  birth  rate  (through  the 
demographic  transsltlon)  so  that  the  final 
steady-eta  t«  world  population  would  be 
much  smaller  than  If  only  a  meager  effort  to 
raise  .standards  of  living  were  made  over  the 
next  decade  or  two.  But.  as  pointed  out  often 
by  demographers,  the  demographic  transi- 
tion is  not  a  guaranteed  coi^equence  of  in- 
creases In  energy-con.sumptlon  levels.  Rather, 
if  it  can  be  accomplished  at  all,  the  demo- 
graphic transition  depends  on  a  mix  of  so- 
cial, cultural,  medical,  economic,  and  polit- 
ical factors  And  this  mix  will  vary  from  one 
society  to  another,  and  alsfi  will  change  In 
time  as  each  society  evolves  Thus,  the  crit- 
ical point,  and  one  stated  many  times  In  the 
past,  is  to  work  toward  leveling  off  the  pop- 
ulation growth  rate  as  soon  as  possible. 

V.  CLIMATE  control:    A  CtTRE   WORSE  THAN  THE 
DISEASE? 

But  what  about  technology?  What  miracles, 
if  any,  might  be  conjured  up  to  allertate 
climatic  threats  to  the  delicat*  balance  be- 
tween food  .-Jupply  and  demand''  Increasing 
either  the  quantity  of  atmospheric  CO;  ( a  by- 
product of  burning  fo6.sil  fuels)  or  the 
amount  of  energy  consumed  warms  the  cli- 
mate and  Increa-slng  dust  In  the  atmosphere 
could  warm  or  cool  It  If  the  preci.'-e  effects 
of  these  processes  could  be  demon.strated.  It 
Is  quit©  likely  that  some  people  would  pro- 


pose human  countermeasures  to  offset  the 
expected  consequences  of  any  natural  or  In- 
advertently Induced  climate  change.  As  an- 
other example.  If  chlorofluorocarbons  or 
nitrogen  fertilizer  threaten  the  ozone  shield, 
could  we  not  find  another  chemical  to  act 
as  an  anUdote  to  restore  or  even  Increase  the 
owjne? 

Similarly,  I  have  argued  that  regardless  of 
human  influence,  natural  climatic  fluctua- 
tion.s  can  f)ose  a  serious  threat  to  world  food 
security  in  the  next  few  decades  Shouldn't 
we  then  be  directing  our  vast  resources  and 
growing  knowledge  of  the  atmo-sphere's  work- 
ings toward  engineering  projects  aimed  at 
improving  or  controlling  the  climate'' 

Several  reasons  to  try  to  modify  the  cli- 
mate can  be  given : 

<  1 )  To  offset  an  inadvertent  climatic 
change  from  exponential  growth. 

1 2 )   To  relieve  drought 

(3)  To  prevent  flood 

(4)  To  Increase  fresh  water  supplies. 

(5)  To  offset  a  gloomy  long-range  outlook 

(6)  To  stabilize  the  climate 

(7)  To  Improve  food  production. 

(8)  To  gain  military  or  economic  advan- 
tage. 

More  to  the  point.  If  a  few  unfavorable  cli- 
matic years  were  to  result  In  food  shortages, 
might   not    those  adversely  affected   want   t^:- 
propose,  and  perhaps  insist  on.  climate  modi- 
fication schemes  to  reverse  their  poor  luck'' 
As   a  hvpothetlcal  case,   consider  the  not 
terribly  remote  possibility  of  several  succes- 
sive or  closely  spaced  years  of  drought  in  the 
Ukraine,  such  as  that  of  1972  or  1976,  occur- 
ring and  hampering  Soviet  goals  of  self-suffi- 
ciency in  grains.  The  Soviets  might  then  oe 
stronglv  tempted  to  attempt  to  melt  the  few- 
meters- thick  (three  to  ten  feet)  floating  sea 
ice  that  caps  the  vast  moisture  reserve  on  the 
North   Polar  Arctic  Sea.  The  winter  sea  ice 
cover  exists  in  a  very  delicate  balance,  melt- 
ing to  a  thickne.s.s  of  about  one  meter  each 
summer  before  the  winter  freeze  causes  it  to 
thicken   again    Deliberately   melting  the   Ice 
might  well  be  fea-sible  by  using  any  of  sev- 
eral techniques,  each  of  which  might  pro- 
d\ice  severe  side  effects  with  negative  as  well 
a.s   positive   consequences;    and   these   effects 
might  even  be  Induced  accidentally.  For  ex- 
ample   if  the  Soviet  or  Canadian  rivers  that 
carry  fresh  water  runoff  north  to  the  Arctic 
Sea   were   diverted   southward   and   used  for 
irrigation,  the  Arctic  Sea  would  he  deprived 
of   an   Important   source   of   unsalty  surface 
water    Since   fresh   water   ts   more   prone  to 
freeze   than   salt    w^ter.   a  reduction   In   the 
amount  of  sea  ire  might  rapidly  follow,  and, 
in  turn,  affect  the  local  climate  or  even  the 
climate  in  other  counUles.  The  pcsslbility  of 
Interstate   conflicts  would  grow  much  more 
llkelv  under  these  circumstances,  regardless 
of   the    intent   with    which   the   rivers   were 
diverted   Clearly,  to  the  climatic  system  con- 
cepts  lUte    "national    sovereignty"   have    no 
meaning. 

But  before  we  take  comfort  In  our  growing 
ability  to  bend  nat-ure  to  our  purposes,  we 
must  remember  that  the  atmosphere,  the 
oceans,  the  land  surfaces,  and  the  snow  and 
ice  fields— which  are  the  major  components 
of  the  climate  system— all  act  In  concert  to 
determine  the  cllmBte. 

The  effects  of  such  an  Ice-meltlng  project 
might  well  prove  beneficial  to  some  In  the 
North  I  possibly  by  increasing  precipitation 
In  areas  that  border  the  Arctic  Sea),  but  it 
could  also  alter  temperature  and  rainfall 
patt.erns  at  latitudes  as  far  south  as  the 
United  States  and  even  the  tropics  And  the 
project  could  actually  prove  detrimental  In 
the  zone  where  its  maximum  benefits  were 
to  be  expected.  Shifting  the  grain  belts 
around  by  a  few  hundred  miles  may  not 
seem  serious  from  an  evolutionary  perspec- 
tive, but  at  a  time  of  little  margin  of  safety 
In  frxKl  re.serves  even  a  few  percent  change  In 
world   food  production   can  be   disastrous — 


bear    In    mind   that  only    1    p>ercent   of   the 
world  s  population  Is  40  million  people! 

Because  of  climatologists"  inability  to  say 
much  with  certainty  about  the  climate  sys- 
tem. It  Is  very  difficult  to  predict  what  the 
ramifications  of  a  particular  climate  modifi- 
cation exercise  might  be  for  different  places 
on  earth.  Therefore,  any  vnilateral  attempt 
to  alter  the  climate,  even  within  the  region 
of  one's  Tiational  ^overexgnty.  has  the  po- 
tential tor  creaimg  national  and  tntema- 
ttonal  confticts- 

.^5  our  understanding  of  the  processes  that 
determine  the  climate  evolves,  it  may  be 
learned  that  certain  activities  In  one  region 
Inadvertently  affect  the  climate  elsewhere 
If  the  effect  were  adverse,  which  It  would 
undoubted Iv  be  somewhere,  then  the  knowl- 
edge of  or  misinformation  about  climatic 
cause-and-effect  linkages  could  well  promote 
interregional  disputes  It  seems  clear  that 
the  study  of  potential  conflicts  over  possible 
climate  modification  schemes  Is  timely,  since 
there  are  no  current  international  agree- 
ments that  have  pro\en  capable  of  coping 
adequately  with  problem.-:  deriving  from  the 
need  for  International  sharing  of  our  atmos- 
pheric and  oceanic  resources 

I  strongly  urge  that  an  International  body 
be  formed  to  consider  possible  areas  of  con- 
flict, and  to  suggest  the  structure  of  future 
international  authorities  or  agreements  to 
deal  with  cUmate-reiated  conflict  situa- 
tions— before  they  arl.se  and  before  their  po- 
tentially irreversible  consequences  are  felt. 
The  recent  stirrings  in  the  United  Nations 
to  ban  weather  warfare  are  an  encouraging 
beginning,  but  a  much  more  compreliensive 
inechanlsm  is  needed  A  major  threat  to  in- 
ternational peace  and  security  could  con- 
ceivably come  even  before  the  end  of  this 
century,  not  only  from  the  much  feared  spec- 
ter of  nuclear  war.  but  also  from  the  less 
kno'wn,  slower  acting,  and  possibly  more 
ominous  potential  of  an  altered  climate, 
whether  modified  by  accident  or  design  for 
"peaceful  "  purposes,  or  for  war. 

VI   DECISION  making:  can  wie  ■watt  for 

SCIXNTiriC  CERTAINTY? 

Perhaps  the  greatest  threat  to  our  future 
security  lies  in  a  common  misinterpretation 
by  many  citizens  and  decision  makers  of  the 
loud  and  confusing  debate  among  experts 
over  the  technical  components  of  many  pub- 
lic policy  issues  of  future  survival;  that  Is, 
uncertainty  In  science  suggests  merely  that 
we  study  more  before  we  worry — or  act. 

Many  people  probably  don't  know  whose 
opinion  to  trust  on  the  bewildering  issues 
of  climate  change,  technology,  and  human 
survival.  Unfortunately,  the  remaining  choice 
Is  to  trtist  no  one,  thereby  avoiding  the 
issues,  a  course  of  action  that  Inevitably 
trtinslate'S  into  maintenance  of  the  status 
quo. 

I  recall  an  Incident  in  June,  1974  when 
Reid  Bryson  of  the  University  of  Wisconsin 
and  I  were  arguing  for  ...  a  margin  of  (food) 
safety  with  an  Agriculture  Department  offi- 
cial before  an  audience  of  Wliltc  Hotise 
policymakers.  We  pointed  out  that  there  has 
been' over  the  past  hundred  years  or  so  a 
drought  of  some  significance  In  the  Great 
Plains  of  the  United  States  roughly  every 
twenty  to  twenty-two  years.  Some  researchers 
claim  that  these  droughts  are  related  to  stic- 
spot  cycles,  and  others  dispute  this  thinking 
as  unfounded  We  stressed  that,  regardless 
of  possible  causes  for  the  droughts,  the  Im- 
portant consideration  Is  that  the  next  such 
drought  is  "due"  in  the  mid- 1970s,  and  thus 
prudence  suggests  that  we  be  prepared  with 
adequate  food  reserves.  But  food  reserves  are 
expensive  and  depress  fv.ture  prices  for 
farmers  and  grain  traders,  we  were  told  by 
the  official  at  the  briefing.  We  agreed  How- 
ever, he  went  on  t«  repeat  Agriculture  Secre- 
tary Butz's  belief  that  the  government  should 
noiietheless    stay   out    of   the   food    reserves 
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buslneuM  regardless  of  the  climatic  risk.  We 
protested  that  no  one  besides  the  federal 
government  would  voluntarily  build  up 
enough  supplies  to  hedge  against  weather 
variability  such  as  the  twenty-two  year 
drought  cycle.  Then  a  voice  from  the  back 
of  the  room  taught  us  a  lesson.  "Around 
here."  he  said  sarcastically — referring  to  the 
terms  of  office  of  the  UJ3.  congressional  rep- 
resentatives, president,  and  senators — "the 
only  cycles  that  count  are  the  two-,  four-, 
and  six-year  cycles." 

This  points  out  an  apparent  mismatch  in 
time  scales  that  could  be  one  of  our  greatest 
threats.  Whereas  the  climate  can  fluctuate 
over  decadal  periods  or  the  adverse  environ- 
mental and  social  consequences  of  premature 
deployment  of  large-scale  technologies  often 
are  felt  on  the  time  scale  of  a  generation,  the 
political  process  Is  most  effective  In  dealing 
with  problems  on  a  yearly  time  scale.  As  the 
threats  to  our  survivability  grow,  this  mis- 
match becomes,  I  believe,  increasingly  more 
serious. 

Increasingly,  we  need  a  long-range  plan  to 
avoid  a  dangerous  dependence  on  some  of  the 
solutions  It  offers — solutions  that  seem  at- 
tractive in  the  short  run  but  could  be  very 
risky  later.  To  reduce  this  danger  I  have  a 
"modest  proposal"  to  offer:  that  we  consider 
the  creation  of  a  fourth  branch  of  govern- 
ment, the  Truth  and  Consequences  Branca, 
whose  mission  would  be  neither  administra- 
tive, legislative,  nor  Judicial,  but  rather 
purely  informational,  serving  in  much  the 
same  way  the  present  fourth  estate  (I.e., 
media)  now  operates.  To  obtain  Its  Informa- 
tion, the  Truth  and  Consequences  Branch 
would  need  no  subterranean  connections 
like  those  of  certain  columnists  and  muck- 
rakers.  It  would  be  a  democratically  chosen 
arm  of  government  possessing  access  to  and 
concerned  with  the  dissemination  of  any  in- 
formation (save  top-security  data)  needed  to 
sharpen  or  awaken  public  debate,  particu- 
larly on  critical  issues  of  future  survival.  I 
envision  that  It  would  operate  primarily  as  a 
source  for  public  Information  on  complex 
Issues  with  a  long-term  technological  com- 
ponent. In  short,  It  could  be  an  Affirmative 
Action  Agency.  chart;ed  with  the  respon-sl- 
blllty  of  promoting  public  education  on  Is- 
sues of  long-term  survival. 

In  conclusion,  I  must  repeat  that  there  Is 
no  scientific  certainty  to  be  ascribed  to  most 
Issues  of  climatic  change  and  the  human 
predicament,  and  that  In  many  cases  certain 
proof  of  today's  theories  will  come  only  after 
the  atmosphere  Itself  "performs  the  experi- 
ment" of  proving  these  tentative  estimates 
too  pessimistic  or  optimistic. 

The  world  predicament,  crucial  as  it  Is  to 
our  future  survivability,  often  appears  to  be 
a  problem  that  we  are  both  unable  to  per- 
ceive and  powerless  to  Influence  as  Individ- 
uals. However,  much  of  the  dilemma  can  be 
trriced  to  the  rationalization  that  we  are 
not  technically  qualified  or  politically  sig- 
nificant enough  to  have  any  Impact  on  the 
solution  to  our  growing  problems.  Thus,  we 
abdicate  our  personal  Involvement  and  In- 
fluence to  the  specialists,  who  are  supposed 
to  understand  these  bewildering  issues  "bet- 
ter" than  we  do.  But  there  is  a  personal  mes- 
sage here  directed  to  everyone:  Most  of  the 
crucial  Issues  of  human  survival  that  will 
confront  humanity  over  the  next  few  decades 
win  call  for  ethical  and  political  value  Judg- 
ments— decisions  on  how  to  act  in  the  face 
of  uncertainties.  In  few  cases  will  these  de- 
cisions be  based  on  issues  clear  enough  to  be 
decided  easily  by  an  Input  of  scientific  truths 
comprehen.slble  to  only  a  handful  of  special- 
ists. Human  value  Judgments  are  too  Im- 
portant to  be  left  exclusively  to  the  experts. 
The  experts  can  and  must  narrow  the  range 
of  uncertainty,  but  this  cannot  always  be 
done  In  time. 

The  crucial  question  to  my  mind  Is  not 
whether  we  can  prore  cOTiclusivelj/  that  dis- 


aster really  lurks  ahead,  but  rather,  whether 
we  can  afford  to  be  unprepared  for  lt.s  not 
unlikely  occurrence.  The  odds  for  a  number 
of  possible  world  disasters,  though  difficult 
to  quantify,  may  often  be  greater  than  one 
In  ten.  Thus,  those  who  expect  that  the 
future  Is  necessarily  secure  even  if  present 
trends  continue  or  prefer  to  "wait  and  see" 
before  taking  action  are  not  so  much  high 
spirited  optimists,  as  global -survival  gam- 
blers, willing  to  play  Russian  roulette  with 
the  future  of  the  world. 

This  committee  Is  In,  I  believe,  one  of  the 
best  spots  to  Improve  those  odds. 

I  appreciate  the  opportunity  you  have 
given  me  to  present  my  views  of  the  terribly 
high  stakes  we  may  face  in  this  game  of 
global  gambling.  Thank  you. 

Statement  by  Dr.  Jonas  Salk 

The  hearing  this  morning  is  to  be  con- 
cerned with  possible  environmental  Issues 
that  vrtU  be  Important  In  the  next  decade, 
and  their  Implications  In  this  nation's  rela- 
tions -vlth  the  rest  of  the  vrorld.  Although 
the  Committee  expects  that  this  hearing  will 
be  concerned  with  p>opulatlon,  ecology,  the 
food  crisis,  oceans,  air,  urbanization,  etc.,  It 
has  indicated  that  it  will  "look  into  the  full 
spectrum  of  Issues  which  affect  the  world 
environment."  Since  I  am  not  a  specialist  In 
matters  that  concern  the  environment,  per 
se,  I  win  address  myself  to  some  relevant 
questions  that  are  part  of  the  broad  spectrum 
of  related  Issues  and  to  which  I  have  given 
considerable  thought. 

My  perspective  is  that  of  one  concerned 
with  health,  and  with  the  prevention  of  dis- 
ease. Since  we  breathe  the  same  air,  use  the 
same  water,  need  the  same  raw  materials, 
depend  upon  the  same  sun  as  a  source  of 
energy  for  our  food  supply  and  other  uses, 
and  since  we  have  become  so  numerous  as  to 
have  overtaxed  our  resources,  and  have 
reached  unhealthy  limits  of  pollution,  the 
planet  Is  In  need  of  "medical  attention"  if 
we  are  to  be  able  to  continue  to  live  health- 
fully on  It  ourselves.  I  prefer  this  Image  to 
that  of  the  "environment  sinking  spaceship 
earth"  becau.se  it  then  identifies  us  as  the 
cause  of  the  illness  of  the  planet  we  Inhabit, 
and  upon  which  we  depend.  It  Is  not  the 
"environment"  that  will  "sink"  the  planet, 
but  rather  the  human  "parasites"  upon  It 
will  so  "Infect"  It  as  to  make  large  areas 
humanly  uninhabitable,  and  will  Impair  gen- 
erally the  quality  of  life  for  all. 

I  see  the  earth  as  a  respiring,  living  orga- 
nism giving  off  and  utilizing  oxygen,  car- 
bon dioxide,  and  Itself  giving  nourishment 
to.  and  metabolizing  the  waste  products  of, 
other  organisms  that  live  upon  It.  We  are,  in 
relation  to  the  planet,  analogous  to  microbes 
In  relation  to  ourselves.  There  are  some 
microbes  with  which  we  have  a  symbiotic 
relationship  and  without  which  we  could  not 
survive;  If  we  destroy  them  by  an  excess  of 
antibiotics,  the  effect  upon  us  can  be  lethal 
because  they  furnish  vitamins  and  other 
essential  substances  that  we  require;  they 
also  act  to  Impede  the  establishment  of  other 
disease-producing  organisms  e^alnst  which 
we  have  no  resistance.  If  we  pollute  our  air, 
water  and  earth,  or  destroy  our  forests  and 
sources  of  vegetation,  a  similar  effect  would 
be  produced  upon  planet  earth  as  when  we 
poison  ourselves  with  an  overdose  of  anti- 
biotics. Antibiotic  means  "against  life."  If 
we  act  antlblotlcally  in  relation  to  the  planet, 
eventually  the  adverse  effects  will  be  up>on 
ourselves.  If  we  carry  this  Image  In  mind  It 
might  help  us  to  comprehend  our  relation- 
ship— each  and  every  one  of  us — to  the  prob- 
lem of  our  planetary  environment. 

We  and  the  planet  are  one.  whether  we 
live  In  the  country  or  In  the  city,  whether 
we  live  in  the  North  or  the  South,  the  East 
or  the  West,  on  the  land  or  on  the  sea.  In 
so   doing,    we    can    behave   symblotlcally   or 


parasltlcally.  That  Is  to  say.  we  can  give  and 
receive  or  we  can  take.  We  can  so  act  not  only 
In  relation  to  the  planet,  but  In  relation  to 
our  fellow  humans.  Hence,  those  \^1k)  ar« 
takers,  either  of  the  planet  or  of  the  human 
race,  might  be  called  pathogenic  mai.robet 
because  of  their  likeness  to  the  pathogenic 
microbes  that  parasitize  and  cause  the  dis- 
eases that  afflict  us,  and  against  which  we 
have  learned  to  be  Immunized,  or  to  bfl 
treated  Lf  we  fall  111.  Toward  pathogenic 
macTobes,  we  do  not  have  the  .same  liberty, 
nor  are  such  methods  thinkable. 

Therefore,  we  must  learn  to  exercise  re- 
straint over  our  tendencies  toward  excess 
when  our  behavior  adversely  affects  the  life 
of  the  planet,  as  well  as  our  own.  We  are  a 
long  way  from  being  able  to  rely  upon  seU- 
stralnt.  or  self-dlsclpUne.  In  matters  of  this 
kind.  And  yet,  we  are  all  connected  by  air. 
water,  earth,  sun  and  even  sewage;  we  are 
also  connected  by  radio,  television,  printing 
presses  and  airlines.  We  are  all  affected  by 
wars  and  by  Inflation  Everything  is  con- 
nected to  everything  else  in  such  a  way  that 
our  International  affairs  are  as  Immediate  as 
our  national,  community  and  family  af- 
fairs. When  there  is  danger  anywhere,  it  la 
everywhere,  whether  It  be  famine,  an  In- 
crease In  crime,  or  an  offense  to  our  sense 
of  Justice.  We  have  reached  an  extraordinary 
state  where  even  dishonesty  and  treachery 
in  national  or  International  affairs  become 
part  of  the  environmental  pollution  that 
has  an  adverse  effect  upon  us. 

Lest  I  dweU  too  long  upon  the  negative 
In  emphasizing  the  extent  to  which  we  are 
Inter-related  globally  and  Inter-dependent 
even  In  our  Independence,  I  would  like  to 
draw  attention  to  what  I  perceive  to  be  hap- 
pening In  the  world.  There  Is  Increased  con- 
sciousness and  understanding  of  the  need  to 
contribute  not  merely  to  reducing  the  nega- 
tive, but  to  enhancing  the  positive,  so  far 
as  our  environment  is  concerned,  both  physi- 
cal and  human.  That  this  might  arise  from 
necessity  rather  than  foresight  or  wisdom 
is  of  less  Importance  than  that  it  happens  at 
all. 

I  have  a  tendency  to  look  for  opportunity, 
to  look  for  evidences  of  something  positive. 
even  If  ever  so  slight.  This  may  be  all  that  la 
needed  to  be  encouraged,  to  be  enlarged,  and 
to  be  extended.  I  prefer  not  to  find  fault.  If 
a  way  can  be  found  to  encoura^-e  the  right 
thing  to  be  done.  In  that  sen.se,  I  will  try 
to  emphasize  the  opportunities  rather  than 
the  dangers  In  the  crises  which  are  upon  us. 
or  are  imminent. 

Otir  role  Is  that  of  problem -solving  and  nf 
error-correcting.  The  e;Tectlvenps.s  with  whi'^h 
we  can  function  in  this  way.  in  dealing  with 
complex  and  sizable  problems,  will  demon- 
strate how  sclenttst.s  and  terhruilri^ists  can 
contribute  to  preserve  and  even  restore  the 
health  of  the  planet  that,  unjustly,  they  are 
accused  of  destroying  It  is  my  contention 
that  It  Is  the  people  who  destroy,  and  not 
the  scientists.  While  .sclentl.<!t.s  and  technol- 
ogists are  also  people,  more  are  engaged  In 
Improving  life  and  saving  lives  than  In  de- 
preciating and  destroying  life  However,  no 
amount  of  scientific  and  technical  knowl- 
edge will  guarantee  that  we  will  art  wisely. 
In  this  regard  we  are  confront.ed  with  an  at- 
tltudlnal,  behavioral  and  educational  prob- 
lem of  the  greatest  magnitude. 

There  are  no  simple  answers  to  complex 
problems.  Policy  makers  have  the  most  com- 
plex and  difficult  problem  of  all — to  make 
decisions  on  the  basis  of  Insufficient  and 
sometimes  erroneous  Information,  and  often 
without  having  the  opportunity  to  see  the 
problem  In  all  Its  Implications  and  In  broad 
perspective. 

For  example,  the  "f>opulatlon  problem." 
as  It  Is  called.  Is  a  con.sequence.  In  some 
Instances,  of  good  will  and  good  Intentions. 
brought  about  by  the  deliberate  control  of 
a  disease  such  as  malaria,  to  result,  in  a  few 
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years,  m  far  greater  distress  due  to  malnutri- 
tion or  famine,  because  the  consequence  of 
malaria  prevention  was  not  anticipated, 
Thl.s  illustrates  the  need  to  anticipate  the 
consequences  not  only  of  Improved  health 
but  also  of  a  more  edu  ated  and  enlightened 
population  who  will.  In  time,  develop  in  vast 
area^  of  the  world  and  who,  now  malnUined 
m  sicknes.s  and  in  darkness,  will  soon  become 
aware  of  the  possibilities  that  exist  In  the 
more  advanced  parts  of  the  world.  We  also 
need  to  anticipate  the  need  for  a  purpose  In 
life  and  for  empioynxent  of  the  new  genera- 
tions being  born,  aiid  of  women  being  lib- 
erated from  an  exclusively  biological  role 
such  as  they  have  long   played. 

The  world  In  which  we  now  live  Is  quite 
different  from  that  of  a  few  decades  ago.  The 
world  into  which  we  are  moving  will  be  be- 
set by  problems  far  more  difficult  to  man- 
age than  those  of  yesteryear  They  will  be 
human  problems  as  well  as  material  prob- 
lems. We  are  moving.  In  my  view.  Into  an 
era  which  will  be  based  upon  a  humaiUstic, 
In  addition  to  a  materialistic,  dialectic.  We 
may  soon  hear  about  dialectical  humanism 
in  addition  to  dlalectlc-al  materlaU-sm,  The 
issues  are  more  profound  than  Is  immedi- 
ately apparent  and  will  require  a  major 
change  In  approach  to  domestic  as  well  as 
International  relations.  In  which  new  strat- 
egies of  problem-solving  will  have  to  be 
found,  abandoning  the  win  lose  strategies 
and  developing  what  may  be  called  double- 
win  strategies  In  which  none  win  all  or  lose 
all  in  conflicts  In  which  each  will  give  to 
receive  and  both  will  gain  some  and  none 
win  lose  all  In  the  process  This  Is  of  im- 
portance in  International  relations  gener- 
ally and  It  win  apply  especially  to  problems 
concerned  with  the  environment— with  the 
people  who  create  environments — both  phys- 
ical and  human,  and  who  are  affected  by 
them. 

My  purpose  Is  not  to  tell  you  what  I  think 
you  should  do.  but  rather  to  provide  an- 
other perspective,  another  way  of  looking  at 
the  large  and  complex  issues  with  which 
we  win  be  confronted  In  the  decades  to 
oome. 

We  must  recognize  the  evolutionary  cause 
and  the  evolutionary  cure  of  many  of  our 
difficulties,  and  not  hasten  to  place  blame 
but  rather  cooperate  in  finding  solutions. 
We  have  a  need  not  only  for  knowledge  but 
'or  an  attitude  of  truth  and  honesty. 
Without  this  we  are  working  against  our- 
selves We,  too,  are  as  much  a  p&rt  of  the 
environment  as  the  air,  the  oceau.s.  and  all 
else  in  the  ecological  niche  we  Inhabit. 


ANNOUNCEMENT  OF  POSITION  ON 
VOTE— S.    1737 

Mr.  STONE.  Mr.  President,  on  April  29, 
S  1737,  a  bill  to  e.stabli.^h  uniform  li- 
censing'and  regulation  of  clinical  labora- 
tories and  set  stiff  penalties  for  violations 
was  passed— 64  to  11— by  Uie  Senate. 
Laboratory  testing  is  a  critical  and  neces- 
sary part  of  modern  medical  .science 
and  is  indicative  of  good  patient  care. 
Recent  investigations  into  abuse  by 
laboratories  of  such  Federal  programs  as 
medicaid  and  medicare — not  to  mention 
the  resulting  harm  to  patients— show 
that  the  regulatory  process  should  be  im- 
proved. 

S.  1737  would  set  up  a  separate  OfQce 
of  Clinical  Laboratories  within  the  De- 
partment of  Health.  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare to  oversee  the  licensing,  staff  accred- 
itation and  inspection  now  handled  by 
a  number  of  HEW  agencies.  I  beheve  this 
to  be  an  important  and  significant  meas- 
ure. Had  I  not  been  nece.ssarily  absent, 
I  would  have  voted  for  this  bill. 


CONCLUSION  OF  MORNING 

BUSINESS 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Is  there  further  mornmg  business? 
n  not.  morning  business  is  concluded. 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  Mr.  President.  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  tMr. 
Stone  ' .  Without  ob.iection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 

PROPOSED   STANDING   COMMITTEE 
ON  INTELLIGENCE  ACTIVnTES 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  what 
IS  the  ^ending  business? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under 
the  previous  order,  the  Senate  will  now 
proceed  to  the  consideration  of  Senate 
Resolution  400.  which  the  clerk  will 
state. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows : 

A  resolution  (S  Res  400)  to  establish  a 
Standing  Committee  of  the  Senate  on  In- 
telligence Activities,  and  for  other  purposes 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
resolution,  which  had  been  reported  from 
the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Adminis- 
tration w  ith  an  amendment  to  strike  out 
all  alter  the  enacting  clause  and  insert 
the  following: 

That  there  Is  hereby  established  a  select 
committee  to  be  kiiown  as  the  Select  Com- 
mittee on  Intelligence  (hereinafter  in  thl.s 
resolution  referred  to  as  the  "select  commit- 
tee"). 

COMPOSITION      OF     SELKCT     COMMrTTEE 

Sec.  2.  (a)tl)  The  select  committee  shall 
be  composed  of  eleven  members  appointed  as 
follows: 

(A)  two  members  from  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations ; 

(B)  two  members  from  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services; 

( C )  two  members  from  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations; 

(D)  two  members  from  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary:  and 

(E)  three  members  from  the  Senate  who 
are  not  members  of  any  of  the  committees 
named  In  clauses  (A|  through  (D). 

(2)  Members  app>ointed  from  each  com- 
mittee named  in  clauses  (A)  and  (D)  of  para- 
graph (Ij  shall  be  appointed  by  the  chair- 
man of  each  such  committee,  one  member 
to  be  appol:ued  from  the  majority  party  of 
the  Senate  and  one  member  to  be  appointed 
from  the  minority  party  of  the  Senate  upon 
recommendation  of  the  ranking  minority 
member  of  each  such  committee.  Two  of  the 
members  appointed  under  clause  lE)  of  par- 
agraph (11  shall  be  appointed  by  the  Presi- 
dent pro  tempore  of  the  Senate  upon  the 
recommendation  of  the  majority  leader  of 
the  Senate  and  one  shall  be  appointed  by 
the  President  pro  tempore  of  the  Senate 
upon  the  recommendation  of  the  minority 
leader  of  the  .Senate 

(3)  The  majority  leader  of  the  Senate  and 
the  minority  leader  of  the  Senate  shall  be 
ex  officio  members  of  the  select  committee 
but  shall  have  no  vote  In  the  committee  and 
shall  not  be  counted  for  purposes  of  deter- 
mining a  quorum. 

(b)  The  chairman  of  the  select  committee 
shall  be  elected  by  the  members  of  such 
committee. 


DUTIES     OF      THE      SELEL-T     COMMITTEE 

Sec.  3.  la;  The  select  committee  shall  have 
the  duty  to  study  and  review,  on  a  continu- 
ing basis,  the  intelligence  activities  and  pro- 
grams of  the  Director  of  Central  InteUlgence 
and  the  intelligence  activities  and  programs 
o:  all  departments  and  agencies  of  the  Gov- 
ernment, including,  but  not  limited  to,  those 
specified  m  subsection  ibj.  for  the  purpose 
of  a)  analyiimg,  appraising,  and  evaluating 
such  activities  and  programs.  (2)  determin- 
ing whether  such  programs  and  activities  are 
in  conrormity  with  the  Constitution  and  laws 
of  the  United  States,  and  i3i  keeping  the 
Senate  and  the  appropriate  standing  com- 
mittees of  the  Senate  informed  regarding 
intelligence  matters  it  deems  should  be  called 
to  the  attention  of  the  Senate  and  such 
committees. 

(b)  The  departments  and  agencies  of  the 
Government  referred  to  in  subsection  (.aj 
are; 

( 1 )  the  Central  Intenigence  Agency: 

,2i  the  Department  of  Defense,  Including 
i;ie  Defense  Intelligence  Agency,  the  Na- 
tional security  Agency,  and  the  intelligence 
elements  of  the  military  departments. 

(3  I   the  Department  of  State:  and 

(4)    the  Department  of  Justice 

(c)  The  select  committee  shall  also  have 
the  duty  to  study  and  review  the  organiza- 
tion and  reorganization  of  any  department 
or  agency  of  the  Government  to  the  extent 
that  the  organization  or  reorganization  re- 
lates to  a  function  or  activity  involving  m- 
telllgence  activities. 

SPECIAL    STtJDY 

Sec.  4.  I  a)  The  select  committee  shall  make 
a  study  with  respect  to  the  following  mat- 
ters, taking  into  consideration  with  respect 
to  each  such  matter,  ail  relevant  aspects  of 
the  effectiveness  of  planning,  gathering,  use, 
security,  and  dissemination  of  intelligence — 
(1)  the  quality  of  the  analytical  capabili- 
ties of  United  States  foreign  inttlligence 
agencies  and  means  for  integrating  more 
closely  analytical  intelligence  and  policy 
formulation; 

(2  I  the  extent  and  nature  of  the  authority 
of  the  departments  and  agencies  of  the  ex- 
ecutive branch  to  engage  in  intelligence  ac- 
tivities and  the  desirabUity  of  developing 
charters  for  each  intelligence  agency  or 
department: 

(3)  the  organization  of  mtelllgence  activi- 
ties in  the  executive  branch  to  maximize  the 
effectiveness  of  the  conduct,  oversight,  and 
accountability  of  inteUigence  activities:  to 
reduce  duplication  or  overlap,  and  to  im- 
prove the  morale  of  the  personnel  of  the 
foreign  intelligence  agencies: 

(4t  the  conduct  of  covert  and  clandestine 
activities  and  the  procedures  by  which  Con- 
gress is  informed  of  such  activities: 

(5)  the  desirability  of  changing  any  law. 
Senate  rule  or  procedure,  or  any  Executive 
order,  rule,  or  regulation  to  Improve  the  pro- 
tection of  mtellleence  secrets  and  provide 
for  disclosure  of  Information  for  which  there 
Is  no  compelling  reason  for  secrecy: 

f6)  the  desirability  of  establishing  a 
standing  committee  of  the  Senate  on  in- 
telligence activities 

(7i  the  desirability  of  establishine  a  joint 
committee  of  the  Senate  and  the  House  of 
Representatives  or.  intelUgence  activities  In 
lieu  of  having  separate  comminees  In  each 
House  of  Congress,  or  of  establishing  pro- 
cedures under  which  separate  committees  on 
intellisence  activities  of  the  two  Houses  of 
Congress  would  receive  joint  briefings  from 
tne  iMtelllgencP  agenciee  and  coordinate 
their  policies  with  respect  to  the  safeguard- 
ing of  sensitive  intenigence  information: 

(8 1  the  procedures  and  practices  for  the 
authorization  of  funds  for  the  intelligence 
activities  of  the  Government  and  whether 
such  practices  and  procedures  should  be 
modified,  including  consideration  of  whether 
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the  dlscloeure  of  any  of  the  amounts  of  such 
funds  Is  In  the  public  Interest;  and 

(9)  the  development  of  a  uniform  set  of 
deflnltlons  for  terma  to  be  used  In  policies 
or  guidelines  which  may  be  adopted  by  the 
executive  or  legislative  branches  to  govern. 
clarify,  and  strengthen  the  operation  of  In- 
telligence activities. 

(b)  TTie  select  committee  may,  in  Its  dla- 
cretlon.  omit  from  the  sjjeclal  study  requir- 
ed by  this  section  any  matter  It  determines 
has  been  adequately  studied  by  the  Select 
Committee  to  Study  Governmental  Opera- 
tions witl}  Respect  to  Intelligence  Activities, 
established  by  Senate  Resolution  31,  Ninety- 
fourth  Congress. 

(c)  The  select  committee  shall  rep>ort  to 
the  Senate  the  results  of  the  study  provided 
for  In  this  section,  together  with  such  com- 
ments and  recommendations  as  It  deems  ap- 
propriate, not  later  than  July  1,  1977. 

REPORTS    OF   THE    SELECT    COMMnTEE    OONTATN- 

ING    SENSirrvE     information;     reports    to 

STANDING    committees;     SECVRITV 

Sec.  5.  (a)  Any  report  submitted  to  the 
Senate  by  the  select  committee.  Including 
the  special  report  provided  for  In  section  4. 
shall  first  be  submitted  to  the  Senate  In 
closed  session  If  such  report  contains  any 
information  submitted  to  the  Senate  or  the 
select  committee  by  the  executive  branch 
under  a  request  that  such  Information  be 
kept  secret.  TTie  Senate  shall  determine 
whether  or  not  such  information  will  be 
disclosed. 

(b)  Members  of  the  select  committee  shall 
report  from  time  to  time  to  the  standing 
committees  from  which  they  were  appointed 
regarding  Intelligence  matters  disclosed  to 
the  select  committee  and  which  are  within 
the  resjjectlve  Jurisdictions  of  such  standing 
committees. 

(c)  The  select  committee  shall  adopt  and 
follow  such  procedures  as  may  be  necessary 
to  appropriately  Insure  the  security  of  all 
records,  data,  charts,  flies,  and  other  ma- 
terials In  Itfi  possession. 

POWERS  OF  THE  SELECT  COMMITTEE 

Sec.  6.  (a)  For  the  purposes  of  this  resolu- 
tion, the  select  committee  Is  authorized  In 
Its  discretion  ( 1 )  to  make  expenditures  from 
the  contingent  fund  of  the  Senate.  (2)  to  em- 
ploy personnel.  (3)  to  hold  hearings.  (4)  to 
sit  and  act  at  any  time  or  place  during  the 
sessions,  recesses,  and  adjourned  periods  of 
the  Senate.  (5)  to  require,  by  subpena  or 
otherwise,  the  attendance  of  witnesses  and 
the  production  of  correspondence,  books, 
papers,  and  documents,  (6)  to  take  deposi- 
tions and  other  testimony.  (7)  to  procure  the 
service  of  Individual  consultants  or  organiza- 
tions thereof,  in  accordance  with  the  provi- 
sions of  section  202(1)  of  the  Legislative  Re- 
organization Act  of  1946.  as  amended,  and 
(8)  with  the  prior  consent  of  the  Government 
department  or  agency  concerned  and  the 
Committee  on  Rules  and  Administration,  to 
the  possession,  custody  or  control  of  such 
committee,  under  appropriate  conditions  es- 
tablished by  It.  shall  be  transferred  to  the 
select  committee. 

AUTHORIZATION    TOR    KXPENDITTTRE 

Sec.  9.  For  the  period  from  the  date  this 
resolution  is  agreed  to  through  February 
28.  1977.  the  expenses  of  the  select  commit- 
tee under  this  resolution  shall  not  exceed 
$275,000.  of  which  amount  not  to  exceed  >30.- 
000  shall  be  available  for  the  procurement  of 
the  services  of  Individual  constiltants,  or  or- 
ganizations thereof,  as  authorized  by  stctlon 
202(1)  of  the  Legislative  Reorganization  Act 
of  1946,  as  amended. 

ADDITIONAL    STATEMENT    StTBMrTTED    ON 
SENATE    RESOLimON    400 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  rLse 
today  to  .speak  In  support  of  legislation 
which  would  create  a  single  permanent 
select  committee  to  oversoe  the  Intel- 


ligence community.  Mr.  President,  Intel- 
ligence oversight  has  been  a  long  time 
coming.  As  T.  S.  Eliot  once  wrote : 
Hurry  up.  please,  it's  time. 

Eliot's  use  of  this  famous  warning  of 
closing  time  in  British  pubs  is  partic- 
ularly applicable  to  our  discussion  here 
today.  It  particularly  rings  true  when  we 
step  back  and  consider  the  long  and 
tedious  history  of  Congress  attempt  to 
achieve  unified  oversight  of  our  vitally 
important  intelligence  community.  It 
was  over  20  years  ago  that  our  distin- 
guished majority  leader.  Senator  Mans- 
field. Introduced  legislation  which  would 
have  established  a  joint  committee  on 
Intelligence.  While  that  resolution  was 
defeated,  it  is  noteworthy  that  it  had  32 
cosponsors. 

Since  that  time,  we  have  seen  a  con- 
tinuing series  of  unsuccessful  efforts  to 
create  what  almost  everyone  agrees  is  so 
necessary — a  single  strong  oversight 
committee.  I  had  the  privilege,  with  my 
colleague  Senator  Weicker  in  1974.  to 
introduce  a  bill  to  create  a  joint  com- 
mittee on  intelligtnce.  Again,  in  January 
of  1975.  Senator  Weicker  and  I  reintro- 
duced this  bill. 

Upon  the  completion  of  the  work  of 
the  Select  Committee  on  Intelligence, 
on  which  I  served,  a  bill  was  introduced 
to  create  a  permanent  Standing  Com- 
mittee of  the  Senate  on  Intelligence.  This 
bill  was  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Government  Operations  and  it  was  re- 
ported out  favorably  by  unanimous  vote 
with  few  amendments.  This  bill,  entitled 
S.  400,  was  then  referred  to  the  Rules 
Committee,  which  reported  out  a  sub- 
stitute bill,  sponsored  by  Senator 
Cannon.  Since  that  time,  a  bipartisan 
group  of  Senators  have  labored  at  try- 
ing to  reach  a  compromise  version  of 
S.  400.  This  morning,  we  had  another 
meeting  of  a  bipartisan  group  of  Sena- 
tors in  an  effort  to  resolve  the  remain- 
ing differences  with  regard  to  the  various 
proposed  resolutions.  I  am  pleased  to  be 
able  to  say  that  It  now  appears  likely 
that  we  will  reach  agreement  on  a  single 
resolution  which  will  enjoy  wide  bi- 
partisan support.  Therefore.  I  would 
now  like  to  take  just  a  few  moments  to 
direct  my  remarks  to  the  type  of  com- 
mittee I  envision  the  Senate  creating. 

The  Select  Committee  on  Intelligence 
has  now  completed  its  work.  We  spent 
some  15  months  investigating  not  only 
the  abuses  which  occurred  in  the  in- 
telligence community,  but  ways  in  which 
our  intelligence  product  could  be  Im- 
proved and  enhanced.  I  do  not  believe 
there  is  a  member  of  the  Senate  today 
who  can  contend  that  there  were  no  in- 
telligence abuses.  Clearly.  I  think  we 
can  all  agree  that  programs  which  in- 
volve plots  to  assassinate  leaders  of 
foreign  countries  and  programs  which 
involved  our  fine  intelligence  agency,  the 
FBI,  authorizing  its  agents  to  write  and 
send  letters,  often  in  crude  language,  to 
break  up  marriages  to  promote  strife  be- 
tween rival  black  groups,  or  to  attempt 
to  bring  about  the  firing  of  professors 
at  our  universities,  are  Indeed  abuses. 
But,  It  is  sadly  a  fact  that  these  things 
did  occur.  They  occurred  at  times  with 


the  knowledge  of  high  ofliciaLs  of  our 
Government,  and  at  times  without  such 
knowledge.  And,  they  occurred  while  we 
in  Congress  were  asleep. 

Wliile  the  abuses  revealed  dominated 
the  media  coverage,  tlie  committee  also 
grappled  with  many  difBcult  substantive 
areas  which  had  nothing  to  do  with 
abuses.  Rather,  these  areas  of  study  in- 
volved how  we  could  better  improve  our 
intelligence  product  and  capability  Or, 
how  we  could  better  protect  our  intelli- 
gence officers. 

Having  said  that,  however,  let  me  say 
that  the  past  year's  investigation  has  not 
been  a  pleasant  assignment  for  me.  We. 
of  necessity,  had  to  plow  through  un- 
fortunate as  well  as  very  difficult  prob- 
lems attendant  to  intelligence  activities. 
The  intelligence  investigation  has. 
despite  its  significant  contributions,  no 
doubt  done  some  short-term  damage  to 
our  intelligence  services.  It  was,  how- 
ever, necessary.  What  could  we  say  to 
the  American  people  if  we  in  Congress, 
their  elected  representatives,  did  not  di.>^- 
cover  the  CIA  assassination  plots  or  the 
phony  FBI  letters  and  COINTELPRO 
campaigns?  As  I  stated  when  the  com- 
mittee filed  its  final  report — one  of  the 
most  important  things  about  the  investi- 
gation Is  that  it  is  now  over.  As  former 
Director  Colby  has  said: 

This  Investigation  should  result  in  a 
strengthened  intelligence  community.  It 
should  result  in  long-term  Improvement  of 
our  Intelligence  product  with  the  adoption 
of  meaningful  reforms.  It  is  this  long-term 
Improvement   that   we   are   about   today. 

In  my  remarks  I  would  like  to  address 
briefly  the  substantive  areas  which  I 
feel  are  of  crucial  importance  to  any 
meaningful  resolution.  At  the  outset,  it 
should  be  stressed  that  there  Ls  a  need 
for  a  new  single  oversight  co!ninitt.ff  If 
our  investigation  has  demonstrated 
nothing  else,  it  hiis  demon.strated  to  me 
that  our  Nation's  intelllKcnce  business 
is  so  broad,  so  important,  and  .so  com- 
plex, that  it  cannot  be  handled  on  a 
part-time  basis  by  the  existing  over- 
sight structure.  The  Armed  Sen,ires 
Committee  has  many  vitally  imix)rtant 
matters  within  its  jurisdiction  already. 
So  do  the  other  standing  committees. 
The  intelUgence  problems  of  this  Nation 
are  simply  too  great  to  be  dealt  with  on 
a  part-time  basis.  The  time  ha.s  come  for 
a  permanent  committee  to  take  over  the 
relations  between  Congres.s  and  the 
intelligence  community.  Tlie  creation  of 
a  permanent  Select  Committee  on  In- 
telligence would  accomplish  this  purpose. 

AUTHORIZATION  AND  LEGISLATTVE  AUTHORITY 

A  permanent  oversight  committee 
must  have  legislative  and  authorization 
authority.  I  feel  this  is  vital  to  any  suc- 
cessful  oversight  committee.  Not'only  is  it 
nece.ssari'  in  order  to  properly  oversee  the 
intelligence  community  but  it  is  a  real 
asset  in  terms  of  avoiding  disclosures_of 
classified  information.  If  we  create  a 
committee  which  is  strong  enough  to 
have  a  voice  in  the  autliorization  of 
funds,  then  that  will  be  the  appropriate 
method  by  which  Congress  can  act  as  a 
partner  in  the  separation  of  powers 
scheme.  In  other  words,  the  oversight 
committee  would  work  with  the  intelll- 
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gence  community  in  structuring  the  be.^t 
purposes  for  which  our  constituents'  tax 
money  should  be  spent. 

We  must  avoid  the  repetition  of  past 
instances  of  Congress  disclosing  classi- 
fied information,  because  it  does  not 
agree  or  feels  the  American  will  not 
apree.  with  a  particular  program  This  i.s 
not  an  acceptable  way  of  dealing  with 
the  intelligence  problem.^.  If  we  give  the 
new  oversight  committee  legislative  and 
authorization  autliority,  we  will  not  only 
improve  its  abihty  as  an  over.sight  com- 
mittee, but  we  will  take  a  giant  step  to- 
ward negating  these  disclosures  of  in- 
formation. 

DISCLOSURE  or  CLASSIFIED  INFORMATION 

This  brings  me  to  what  I  consider  the 
second  major  part  of  any  oversight  leg- 
islation: and  that  is.  its  disclosure  provi- 
sions. As  many  of  you  know.  I  have  long 
argued  that  we  in  Congress  must  have 
strict  rules  on  the  disclosures  of  classi- 
fied information. 

I  have  proposed  that  we  adopt  a  system 
whereby  if  the  President  and  the  com- 
mittee cannot  agree  as  to  the  release  of 
classified  information,  the  matter  is  im- 
mediately sent  to  the  Senate  for  a  vote 
of  the  Senate  as  a  w  hole.  This  would  be  a 
significant  step  toward  reaching  a  gen- 
uine workable  system  which  everyone 
understands  and  which  I  am  sure  all  my 
colleagues  would  abide  by.  It  is  my  un- 
derstanding that  such  a  provision  is  ac- 
ceptable and.  indeed,  desired  by  a  ma- 
jority of  my  colleagues  in  the  Senate.  Let 
us  then  pass  a  resolution  which  creates 
an  oversight  committee  with  these  dis- 
closure provisions. 

JURISDICTION 

The  jurisdiction  of  the  new  committee 
is  something  that  has  been  at  Lssue  for 
some  time.  It  is  my  view  that  the  new- 
committee  must  have  exclusive  .iuri.sdir- 
tion  over  the  CIA.  I  note  that  this  is 
the  position  preferred  and  supported  by 
the  CIA  itself.  While  the  committee  must 
have  exclu-sive  .mnsdiction  over  the 
CIA.  we  can  provide  concurrent  jurisdic- 
tion over  the  FBI  and  the  remainder  of 
the  intelligence  community. 

I  would  like  to  take  a  minute  to  ex- 
plain why  we  need  to  esUibli^h  concur- 
rent jurisdiction  over  the  FBI  The 
field  of  domestic  intelligence  is  one  that 
is  important  and  one  that  includes 
espionage  and  counterintelligence.  It  Ls 
these  two  areas  with  whicii  I  am  con- 
cerned. I  am  concerned  because  we  must 
have  better  coordination  between  the 
CIA  and  the  FBI  in  both  espionage  and 
counterintelligence  And.  we  must  im- 
prove our  intelligence  product  in  these 
areas.  The  only  way  to  accomplish  this 
Is  to  give  the  new  oversight  committee 
concurrent  jurisdiction  in  these  areas. 
This  would  not  deprive  the  Judiciary 
Committee  or  any  other  committee  which 
presently  has  jurisdiction  over  the  TBI 
from  maintaining  their  jun.'-diction.  And. 
it  would  only  relate  to  the  intelliKCiice 
function  of  the  FBI;  that  Is,  one  of  its 
13  divisions— the  Intelligence  Division 
In  this  way  the  new  committee  would 
be  able  to  devote  a  great  deal  of  its  time 
and  attention  toward  improving  liaison 
between  the  FBI  and  the  CIA  and  in- 


creasing efficiency  in  the  fields  of  espion- 
age and  counterintelligence.  So.  too. 
would  concurrent  jurisdiction  with  re- 
gard to  the  remainder  of  the  intelli- 
gence community  allow  our  existing  com- 
mittees the  latitude  needed  in  the  fields 
of  military  and  tactical  intelligence 

I  particularly  call  my  colleagues'  at- 
tention to  the  areas  of  espionage  and 
counterintelligence,  because  they  do  not 
involve  abuses:  rather,  they  are  areas 
which  warrant  substantive  study  Thus. 
the  agenda  for  this  new  oversight  comi- 
mittee  is  not  solely  keeping  check  on  the 
intelligence  community.  It  is  to  create  a 
vehicle  to  address  this  Nation's  real  m- 
telligence  problems  and  concern  in  a 
spirit  of  partnership  with  the  executive 
branch.  Partisanship  has  no  place  in  this 
debate:  indeed,  the  importance  of  a  new- 
oversight  committee  transcends  party 
lines.  The  concept  of  a  new  single  over- 
sight committee  has  been  endorsed  by  the 
President,  by  Director  of  the  CIA  George 
Bush,  by  former  Directors  of  the  CIA. 
Colby,  Helms,  and  McCone,  and  by  a 
large  bipartisan  group  of  Senators, 

So.  Mr.  President,  I  urge  my  colleagues 
to  support  legislation  creating  a  new- 
oversight  committee  of  the  Senate.  I  ask 
you  to  vote  to  create  a  long-overdue 
single,  secure  oversight  committee.  The 
Senate  must  no  longer  shirk  its  responsi- 
bility in  the  oversight  field  I  must  act,  it 
must  act  affirmatively  and  responsibly, 
and  it  must  act  now, 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr,  President,  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll, 

Mr,  MANSFIELD,  Mr,  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER,  Without 
objection,  it  i.s  so  ordered 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


SECOND  SUPPLEMENTAL  APPRO- 
PRIATIONS ACT.   1976 

Mr.  MANSFIELD  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  pending 
business  be  laid  aside  temporarily,  and 
that  the  Senate  turn  to  the  consideration 
of  Calendar  No.  762.  H.R.   13172, 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER,  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered 

The  clerk  will  state  the  bill  by  title. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
f  ollows : 

A  bill  (H.R.  13172)  making  supplemental 
appropriations  for  the  fiscal  \ear  ending 
June  30.  1976.  and  the  period  ending  Septem- 
ber 30,   1976,  and  for  other  purposes 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
bill  which  had  been  reported  from  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations  with 
amendments. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  it  is 
the  understanding  of  the  Senate  that 
Senate  Resolution  400  remains  the  un- 
finished business. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER,  That  is 
correct.  The  resolution  will  become  the 
unfinished  business  on  adjournment  of 
the  Senate  today. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  thank  the  Chair. 

I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 


PRI\TLEGE  OF  THE  FLOOR^ 

H.R    13172 

Mr  BAYH.  Mr  President,  I  ask  unan- 
iniou-s  con-sent  that  Mary-  Jane  Checci 
and  Barbara  Dixon,  of  my  staff,  be  per- 
mute! tlie  privilege  of  the  floor  during 
tlie  debate  on  the  matter  before  us,  H,R 
13172 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER    Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  FOR  THE  RECOGNITION  OF 
SENATORS  PROXMIRE  AND  GOLD- 
WATER    TOMORROW 

Mr.  ROBERT  C,  BYRD  Mr,  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  on  tomor- 
row, after  the  two  leaders  or  their  desig- 
nees are  recognized  under  the  standing 
order,  Mr  Proxmire  be  recognized  for 
not  to  exceed  15  minutes:  and  that  he  be 
followed  by  Mr.  Goldwater  for  not  to 
exceed  15  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered 

Mr  ROBERT  C  BYRD  Mr.  President 
I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll 

Mr,  McCLELLAN,  Mr  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded 

The  PRESIDING  OFT7CER,  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


SECOND  SUPPLEMENTAL  APPRO - 
PRLATIONS  ACT.   1976 

The  Senate  continued  with  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bm  'H.R,  13172'  mak- 
ing supplemental  appropriations  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1976,  and  the 
period  ending  September  30,  1976,  and 
for  otiier  purposes 

Mr,  McCLELLAN  Mr.  President.  I  un- 
derstand that  H.R.  13172  Ls  now  tiie 
pending  business  before  the  Senate'!^ 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The  Sen- 
ator is  correct. 

Mr  McCLELLAN,  Mr,  President.  H.R 
13172.  the  Second  Supplemental  Appro- 
priations Act.  1976,  provides  $9,482,199,- 
420  in  new-  budget  authority  for  fiscal 
year  1976  and  $2,860,217,355  for  the  tran- 
sition period  Of  these  amounts  $9,760.- 
709,735  is  contained  in  title  I.  general 
supplementals  and  $2,581,707,040  i«:  in 
title  n  and  III.  increased  pay  costs  for 
both  fiscal  year  1976  and  the  transition 
period. 

For  title  I  general  program  supple- 
mentals,  the  committee  recommendation 
is  $176,730,800  under  the  budget  esti- 
mates for  fi.scal  year  1976  and  $481,393.- 
130  more  than  the  estimates  for  the  tran- 
sitional  period.    Titles    II   and    III   are 
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$249,374,630  below  the  budget  estimates. 
This  bill  provides  for  a  net  Increase  of 
$55,287,700  over  the  budget  estimates  for 
tiie  ontnf  bill  a.s  reporU-d.  In  addition  to 
new  budget  authority,  the  bill  also  pro- 
vides $10,231,000  in  transfers  between  ap- 
propriations in  fiscal  year  1976.  In  some 
cases,  in  lieu  of  providing  additional  new 
budget  authority,  the  committee  proposes 
transfers  from  accounts  with  unexpended 
balances  which  have  been  determined  to 
be  in  excess  of  needs.  The  bill  also  in- 
cludes $40,033,000  in  increased  limita- 
tions and  $1,271,999,000  for  liquidation 
of  contract  authority  In  fiscal  year  1976. 

In  comparison  with  the  House-passed 
bill,  the  Senate  committee  recommenda- 
tions for  title  I  are  $1,872,896,338  over  the 
House  and  for  titles  II  and  III  we  are 
$3,637,070  over  the  House.  ThLs  repre- 
sents a  total  of  $1,876,533,408  over  the 
House  bill.  For  fiscal  year  1976  the  in- 
crease over  the  House  is  $1,349,038,253 
and  $527,495,155  for  the  transition 
period. 

Mr.  President.  thLs  bill  was  passed  by 
the  House  on  April  13.  1976.  The  Sen.ite 
committee  considered  it  on  May  5  and 
ordered  it  reported  on  May  6,  1976.  Fol- 
lowing action  by  the  House,  however,  the 
Senate  received  a  number  of  additional 
budget  estimates  that  were  not  consid- 
ered or  included  in  the  House  bill.  The 
Senate  committee  considered  $1,893,992.- 
783  for  fiscal  year  1976  and  $66,486  025 
for  the  transition  period  In  additional 
budget  estimates  that  were  not  consid- 
ered by  the  House.  To  a  large  extent, 
consideration  by  the  Senate  committee  of 
increased  budget  estimates  explains  the 
increase  over  the  House  bill. 

Mr.  President,  this  second  supple- 
mental appropriations  bill  as  it  now 
stands  totals  $12,342,416,775.  Eleven  of 
the  13  appropriation  subcommittees  have 
chapters  in  this  bill.  It  is  a  huge  supple- 
mental bill  with  a  large  number  of  in- 
dividual line  items  that  had  to  be  con- 
sidered. The  committee,  however,  be- 
lieves tliat  the  funds  provided  for  In  this 
bill  are  needed  at  this  time. 

The  respective  subcommittee  chairmen 
and  members  will  be  on  the  floor  to  dis- 
cass  the  details  of  the  various  chapters 
in  the  bill ;  therefore,  I  shall  not  take  the 
lime  to  discuss  them  in  detail.  I  would, 
however,  like  to  enumerate  a  few  of  the 
major  items  In  the  bill. 

Mr.  President,  of  the  total  budget  au- 
thority provided  in  this  bill,  over  $8,973.- 
979.040  is  for  Items  which  are  mandatory 
appropriations  by  law.  For  example,  in- 
creased pay  casts  total  $2,581,070,040, 
food  stamps  $400  million,  public  assist- 
ance— welfare — $2,677,500,000.  lncrea.sed 
retired  pay  co.sts  $855,595,000.  forest  fire- 
flghtinfc  $180,900,000.  veterans'  benefits 
$1,624,626,000.  and  child  nutrition  pro- 
grams $653,651,000.  There  are  other 
major  program  amounts  which  I  will 
briefly  summarize. 

In  chapter  n.  Department  of  Defense, 
the  committee  considered  a  budget  re- 
quest, excluding  military  construction,  of 
$729  million  for  fiscal  year  1976  and 
$209  million  for  the  transition  period.  Of 
thLs  amount.  $440,400,000  In  fiscal  year 
1976  and  $187,600,000  In  the  transition 
period  were  for  increased   retired  pay 


costs,  and  $46  million  in  fiscal  year  1976 
and  $10,600,000  for  the  transition  period 
were  for  increased  military  and  civilian 
pay  costs.  The  committee  provided  in  new 
budget  authority  $723,800,000  for  fiscal 
year  1976  and  $187,840,000  for  the  transi- 
tion period.  Included  in  this  amount  is 
$213  million  in  fiscal  year  1976  for  the 
modernization  of  the  U.S.S.  Belknap 
which  suffered  extensive  damage  last 
year. 

In  chapter  IV,  Department  of  Housing 
and  Urban  Development  and  Related 
Agencies,  the  committee  proposes  In  fis- 
cal year  1976  an  increase  In  limitation  on 
loans  for  housing  for  the  elderly  or  hand- 
icapped of  $375  million.  This  increase  Is 
$260  million  above  the  amount  requested 
by  the  administration. 

Mr.  President,  more  than  one-third 
of  the  blU.  $3,664,882,000  in  fiscal  year 
1976  and  $588,788,000  in  the  transition 
period,  is  contained  in  chapter  VI,  De- 
partments of  Labor  and  Health,  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare.  Of  this  amount  $791 
million  in  fiscal  year  1976  Ls  included  for 
educational  opportunity  grants,  an  in- 
crea.se  of  $386,800,000  over  the  Presi- 
dent's budget  request;  for  programs  for 
the  aging,  an  increase  of  $46,065,000  over 
the  budget  request,  and  more  than  $161 
million  for  alcohol,  drug,  and  mental 
health  programs. 

Chapter  X,  Department  of  Transpor- 
tation, provides  $266,380,000  for  fiscal 
year  1976  and  $6,700,000  for  the  transi- 
tion period  for  rail  service  assistance.  The 
bulk  of  these  funds  are  provided  In  com- 
pliance with  the  regional  rail  reorganiza- 
tion act  of  1973. 

Chapter  XI.  Treasury,  Post  OfiHce  and 
General  Government,  contains  new 
budget  authority  for  fiscal  year  1976  of 
over  $121  million  and  $17  million  for  the 
transition  period  These  payments  are  in 
accordance  with  Public  Law  93-328  pro- 
viding phaslng-in  of  full  postage  rates. 

Mr.  President,  these  are  some  of  the 
major  bill  Items  and  this  concludes  my 
general  remarks.  I  will  now  yield  to  the 
ranking  minority  member  on  the  com- 
mittee, the  distinguished  Senator  from 
North  Dakot<i. 

Mr.  YOUNG.  Mr.  President,  the  dis- 
tinguished chairman  of  the  Appropria- 
tions Committee.  Mr.  McClellan,  has 
provided  an  excellent  and  detailed  over- 
view of  the  second  supplemental  appro- 
priations bUl  for  fiscal  year  1976.  The 
committee  recommendation  of  $12,342,- 
416,775  for  fiscal  year  1976  and  the 
transition  quarter  is  $413,482,430  below 
the  budget  estimate  for  fiscal  year  1976 
and  $468,770,130  above  the  estimate  for 
the  transition  quarter. 

The  biU  before  us  today  Is  $1,349,038,- 
253  over  the  House  for  fiscal  year  1976 
and  $527,495,155  over  the  House  in  the 
transition  quarter.  These  overages  are 
primarily  the  result  of  tlie  budget  esti- 
mates of  $1,893,992,783  for  fiscal  year 
1976  and  $66,486,025  for  the  transition 
period  that  were  not  considered  by  the 
House. 

Mr.  President,  I  would  like  to  high- 
light just  a  few  of  the  major  items  in  this 
bill  to  indicate  where  most  of  the  funds 
will  be  spent. 


First,  cost-of-living  increases  have  oc- 
curred during  this  fiscal  year  for  all 
civilian  and  military  persormel  as  well 
as  for  retired  Federal,  military,  and  for- 
eign service  personnel.  These  pay  in- 
creases amount  to  over  $2.5  billion. 

Second,  there  is  $2  2  billion  in  fiscal 
year  1976  for  public  a.ssi.sUince  payments. 

Third,  there  is  almost  $1.3  billion  for 
fiscal  year  1976  to  provide  comijensation, 
pensions.  readju.stment  benefits,  and 
medical  care  for  vcteraiLS. 

Fourth,  $1.1  billion  is  provided  for 
liquidation  of  obligations  of  the  Federal 
highway  program. 

Fiftli,  over  $1.5  billion  is  provided  for 
child  nutrition:  housing  loans  for  the 
elderly  and  handicapped;  basic  educa- 
tional grants;    and  older  Americans. 

The  subcommittet'S  held  detail  hear- 
ings on  Uie  requests  contained  in  this 
bill,  and  I  believe  the  committee  has  re- 
ported a  bill  that  Ls  appropriate  to  the 
requirements. 

I  hope  that  we  can  pass  thi.^  bill  so 
that  after  conference  with  the  House  of 
Representatives  a  bill  can  be  sent  to  the 
White  House  that  will  not  be  subject  to 
veto.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  Uie 
bill  as  reported  by  the  committee. 

Mr.  President.  thLs  is  a  very  big  sup- 
plemental bill.  We  can  expect  more  like 
this  so  long  as  the  Federal  Government 
continues  to  embark  upon  huge  new  pro- 
grams, one  after  another.  We  in  tlie  Ap- 
propriations Committee,  for  the  most 
part  can  do  nothing  but  fund  these  man- 
dated programs.  When  they  come  to  us, 
for  the  most  part,  they  are  mandatory. 

One  of  the  reasons  why  I  have  voted 
to  sustain  the  President's  veto  of  some 
bills  is  that  somehow,  some  way,  unless 
we  want  to  keep  on  with  these  huge 
deficits,  huge  Government  spending,  we 
either  have  to  quit  starting  new  pro- 
grams or  curtail  some  we  are  already 
involved  in. 

If  we  do  not,  we  will  continue  to  have 
big  spending,  big  deficits,  and  big  taxes. 

CHAPTER    IV    or    SECOND    SUPPLEMENTAL    BILL 

HTTD-INDEPENDENT  AGKNCIE.S  FINANCING 

Mr.  PROXMIRE  Mr.  Pre.sident.  chap- 
ter rv  of  the  second  supplemental  bill 
would  provide  $1,301,791,000  in  fiscal  1976 
for  the  Department  of  Housing  and 
Urban  Development,  the  Veterans"  Ad- 
ministration, and  the  newly  authorized 
Office  of  Science  and  Technology  Policy. 
Tills  appropriation  is  $215,629,000  below 
the  administration's  budget  request  and 
$500,000  above  the  Hou.se-approved 
amount.  For  the  transition  quarter  we 
have  appropriated  $329,835,000— $151,000 
below  the  budget  request  and  $500,000 
above  the  House. 

The  great  bulk  of  the  funding  for 
fiscal  1976— $1,149,500,000  to  be  pre- 
cise— is  for  the  payment  of  benefits  to 
veterans  to  which  they  are  entitled  by 
law.  These  funds  will  pay  for  the  educa- 
tion of  veterans  under  the  GI  bill,  as  well 
as  for  compensation  and  pensions  which 
the  Congress  has  guaranteed  to  each 
qualified  veteran.  Another  large  chunk 
of  money— $108,390,000— will  pay  for 
the  increased  costs  of  veterans'  medical 
care. 

We  have  also  provided  sm  increase  in 
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the  limitation  on  section  202  hou.sing  for 
the  elderly  loans  of  $375  million,  tlie 
House-approved  amount.  Furthermore, 
report  language  makes  it  clear  that  any 
judgment  arising  out  of  a  section  202 
case  currently  ui  the  court'^  should  be 
satisfied  out  of  funds  available  prior  to 
passage  of  the  1974  Housing  Act.  The  De- 
partment hud  planned  to  ase  funds  pro- 
vided tlirough  the  fiscal  1976  Appropria- 
tion Act  to  satLsfy  any  judgment.  This 
report  lans-'uutje  will  iivsurt'  that  approxi- 
mately SI  15  million  that  could  be  tied 
up  by  the  suit  is  available  for  expendi- 
ture on  new  applications. 

In  addition  to  housinp  for  the  elderly 
funding,  we  have  given  HUD  $5  million 
for  their  urban  homestcading  program 
and  $1  million  to  inii)lemcnt  the  niobik- 
homes  safety  program. 

The  committee's  only  add-on  to  the 
funding  provided  by  the  House  in  this 
chapter  was  for  the  new  Office  of  Sci- 
CTice  and  Technology  Policy  Following 
House  consideration  of  the  bill,  the  Presi- 
dent requested  funds  lor  the  implemen- 
tation of  legislation  establishing  this  of- 
fice in  the  Executive  Office  of  the  Presi- 
dent. The  request  was  for  $1,400,000  in 
fiscal  1976  and  $500,000  for  the  transi- 
tion quarter.  The  bill  rec.stablL'-hing  a 
science  advisor  in  the  White  House  is  now 
on  the  President's  desk  but  has  not  been 
signed.  We  do  not  know  who  will  head  up 
this  office.  Thus  the  full  conunittee  ap- 
proved $500,000  in  fiscal  1976— $900,000 
less  than  requested — and  the  full  $500.- 
000  asked  for  in  the  transition  quarter. 
The  funds  would  not  be  available  until 
expended,  as  OMB  requested,  but  would 
lapse  at  the  end  of  the  transition  quailer. 

A  cut  in  the  fiscal  1976  request  seemed 
justified  by  the  fact  that  less  than  2 
months  remain  in  the  fiscal  year.  When 
a  nomination  is  made  and  the  Congress 
gets  a  better  idea  of  what  the  new  office 
will  be  doing  we  can  .see  that  sufficient 
funds  are  provided  in  the  fiscal  1977  bill 
for  an  adequate  operation.  In  tlie  mean- 
time $1  million  for  the  first  5  months  of 
operation  should  be  more  tlian  adequate. 

The  committee  has  also  restored  $1.- 
016.000  in  pay  raise  costs  which  Llie  ad- 
ministration requested  but  the  House  de- 
leted. These  funds  are  included  in  title 
in  of  the  bill  and  represent  the  only 
change  made  by  the  committee  in  the 
HUD-indfpendent  agencies  portions  of 
titles  II  and  HI— the  pay  raLse  titles. 
This  restoration  action  followed  the  re- 
ceipt of  a  letter  from  VA  Administrator 
Roudebush  requesting  this  restoration. 

These  funds  were  to  have  been  spent  in 
the  transition  quarter  for  general  operat- 
ing expenses.  The  VA  originally  tiiought 
they  could  absorb  the  Hou.se  cut.  How- 
ever. VA  had  failed  to  recognize  the  fact 
that  they  would  al.'-o  have  to  absorb  an 
additional  $1,276,000,  becau.se  of  in- 
creased postage  and  health  benefits  costs. 
This  would  have  n  suited  in  reducing  em- 
ployment to  unacceptable  levels. 

Mr.  Pre.sident,  I  believe  the  chairman 
of  the  committee,  my  distinguished  col- 
league from  Arkansas,  deserves  a  great 
deal  of  credit  for  getting  the  second  sup- 
plemental bill  to  the  floor  of  the  Senate 
so  expeditiously.  This  should  clear  the 


decks,  so  to  speak,  for  action  on  the  many 
fiscal  1977  appropriation  bills  that  we  will 
be  considering  in  the  weeks  ahead.  I  am 
very  hopeful  that  we  can  approve  the 
legislation  in  conference  and  send  it  on  to 
the  While  House  within  the  next  few 
days. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  committee 
amendments  be  agreed  to  en  bloc  and 
that  the  bill  as  thus  amended  be  con- 
sidered as  origmal  text  for  the  purpose 
of  further  amendment,  provided  that  no 
point  of  order  .shall  be  considered  to  have 
been  waived  by  reason  of  agreement  to 
this  order. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  .so  ordered. 

The  amendments  agreed  to  en  bloc  are 
as  follows: 

On  page  2,  in  line  22,  strike  out  ■$8,350,000" 
and  insert  "$19,535,000", 

On  page  3.  in  line  2.  strike  out  "$2,161,000" 
and  Insert ; 

$2,661,000:  Proiided.  That  $500,000  for  this 
appropriation  shall  remain  available  until 
e.xpended  for  plans,  construction,  and  Im- 
provement of  facilities. 

On  page  3,  in  line  15.  strike  out  "$275,000" 
and  Insert  "$1,025,000". 

On  page  3,  In  line  16,  strike  out  "admin- 
istration" and  in.^ert  "administrative" 

On  page  3,  t)eglnnlng  with  line  23.  Insert: 

CONSERVATION    OPERATIONS 

For  an  additional  amount  for  "Conserva- 
tion operations".  $750,000. 

On  page  4.  In  line  5.  strike  out  "$8,400,000" 
and  lm=ert  "$8,827,000". 

On  page  4.  beginning  with  line  7.  Insert: 

GREAT    PLAINS    CONSERVATION     PROGRAM 

F^r  an  additional  amount  for  "Great 
Plains  Conservation  Program".  $4,000,000 

On  page  4,  In  line  16.  after  "$15,000,000"  In- 
sert a  comma  and  the  following:  "to  remain 
available  until  expended". 

On  page  5.  beglnlng  with  line  1,  strike  out; 

GREAT  PLAINS  CONSERVATION  PROGR-1M 

For  an  additional  amount  for  "Great 
Plains  conservation  program",  $2,000,000. 

On  page  5,  In  line  7,  .strike  out  '$226,801,- 
000"  and  msert  "$234,151,000". 

On  page  5,  In  line  11,  strike  out  "$412,600.- 
000"   and  liLsert  "$419,500,000". 

On  page  6,  beginning  with  line  1,  Insert: 

FOOD    STAMP    PROGRAM 

For  an  additional  amount  for  the  "Pood 
Stamp  Program"  for  the  period  July  1.  1976, 
through  September  30.  1976,  $400,000,000,  to 
remain  available  itntil  expended. 

On  page  6.  beglnni:ig  with  line  6,  Insert: 

DEPARTMENT    OF    HEALTH,    EIdUCATION,     AND 

Weuare 
food  and  drug  administration 

For  an  additional  amount  for  "Salaries  and 
expenses,"  $16,388,000.  to  remain  available 
until  expended. 

On  page  8,  In  line  6.  after  "$1,900,000"  In- 
sert a  colon  and  the  following: 

Provided,  That  appropriations  available  to 
the  Navy  for  Operations  and  Maintenance 
during  the  period  July  1.  1975.  through 
September  30,  1976,  for  "the  alteration,  over- 
haul and  repair  of  naval  vessels  shall  be 
available  In  an  amount  not  to  exceed  $1,872,- 
438,000  for  the  performance  of  such  work  In 
Navy  shipyard;-. 

On  page  11.  beginning  with  line  14.  Insert: 

PROCUREMENT 
Procurement  of  Weapons  a.nd  Tracked  Com- 
bat Vehicles,  Army 
Provided,  That  $365,600,000   of  the  funds 
appropriated   under   this   heading  for   fiscal 
year    1976    in    the    Department    of    Defense 


Appropriation   Act,   1976,  shall  be  available 

only  for  the  production  of  M60-serles  tanks. 
Provided,  That  $150,900,000  of  the  funds 
appropriated  under  this  heading  for  the 
period  July  1,  1976.  through  September  30, 
1976,  In  the  Department  of  Defense  Appro- 
priation Act,  1976,  shall  be  available  only  for 
the  production  of  M60-serles  tanlcs 
Peoci-'rement  of  Euuipment  and  Missiles, 
Army,   1971    1973 

( LIQVIDAnON    or    DEFICIENCIES  • 

For  an  additional  amount  for  "Proctire- 
ment  of  equipment  and  mlssUes,  Army,  1971/ 
1973,"  for  Uquldatlon  of  obligations  incurred 
and  chargeable  to  that  account  $147,800,000. 
to  be  derived  by  transfer  from  "FYocurement 
of  ammumtion,  Army,  1975  1977,"  $118,000,- 
000,  from  "Procurement  of  aircrsift.  Army, 
1976/1978."  $5,800,000,  and  from  "Other  pro- 
curement.   Army.    1976   1978."    $24,000,000. 

PaOCt'REMENT      OF      AMMUNITION.      ARMT, 

1973    1975 

(LIQUIDATION    OP    DEFICIENCIES) 

For  an  additional  amount  for  "Procure- 
ment of  ammunition.  Army.  1973/1975,"  for 
liquidation  of  obligations  Incurred  and 
chargeable  to  that  account,  to  be  derived  by 
transfer  from  Procurment  of  ammunition, 
Army,  1974   1976,"  $50,000,000. 

Other  Procurement,  Army,   1972,  1974 
(liquidation   of   deficiencies' 

For  an  additional  amount  for  "Other  pro- 
ctirement.  Army.  1972  1974,"  for  liquidation 
of  obligations  incurred  and  chargeable  to 
that  account.  $17,200,000,  to  be  derived  by 
transfer  from  "Procurement  of  missiles. 
Army,  1976  1978,"  $9,800,000,  and  from  "Pro- 
curement of  weapons  and  tracked  combat  ve- 
hicles. Army,  1976/1978,"  $7,400,000. 

Shipbuilding  and  Conversion,  Navy 

For  an  additional  amount  for  "ShlpbuUd- 
ing  and  conversion,  Navy,  $213,000,000,  to 
remain  available  for  obligation  until  Sep- 
tember 30.  1980.  lor  the  conversion  of  V&S. 
Belknap,  but  such  funds  shall  be  available 
for  expenditure  only  to  the  extent  that  such 
fimds  are  hereafter  authorized  by  law  for 
such  purpose 
RESEARCH.  DE\^ELOPMENT.  TEST  ANTD 
EV.^LUATION 

Research,  Development.  Test  and 
Evaluation.  Navy 

For  a:,  additional  amount  for  "Research, 
development,    test    and    evaluation.    Navy," 
$8,000,000.  to  remain  available  for  obligation 
uiitil  September  30,  1977. 
On  page  14.  beginning  with  line  1,  Insert: 
Funds  Appropriated  to  the  President 
international    financial    institutions   in- 
vestment  IN    AFRICAN    development    FUND 

For  paj-ment  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  of  a  United  States  contribution  to 
the  African  Development  Fund,  $5,000,000, 
to  remain  available  until  expended:  Pro- 
vided, That  this  appropriation  shall  be 
available  only  upon  enactment  into  law  cA 
authorizing  legislation. 

On  page  15,  beginning  with  line  6,  insert: 
ExECLTivE   Office   of   the   President 

OFFICE     OF     SCIENCE     AND     TECHNOLOGY      POUCT 
SALARIES    AND    EXPENSES 

For  expenses  necessary  for  the  Office  of 
Science  and  Technology  Policy,  Including 
services  as  authorized  by  5  U.S.C  3109, 
$500,000:  Provided,  that  this  approprlaUon 
shall  be  available  only  upon  enacrtment  of 
authorizing  legislation. 

For  "Salaries  and  expei.se5'  for  the  p)eriod 
July  1,  1976.  through  September  30.  1976. 
$500,000:  Provided.  That  this  appropriation 
shall  be  available  only  upon  enactment  of 
authorizing  legislation. 

On  page  17.  m  line  19.  strike  out  "$24,010.- 
000"  and  Insert  "$23,010,000". 

On  page  17.  tieglnning  with  line  33.  Insert; 
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CONSTHUCnON    AKD    MAINTENANCl 

For  an  additional  amount  for  "Construc- 
tion and  malntenanc*",  $400,000,  to  remain 
available  until  expended. 

On  pa^e  18,  In  line  12,  strike  out  "SS.SOO.- 
OOO"  and  In.sert    '•9, 150,000". 

On  page  18,  beginning  with  line  16.  Insert: 

RESOUKCE    MANAGEMENT 

For  an  additional  amount  for  "Resource 
management".  $585,000. 

On  page  18,  In  line  21,  strike  out  "$1,605,- 
000"  and  Insert  "$2,036,000". 

On  page  18.  beginning  with  line  23.  Insert: 
National  Park  Service 

operation  of  the  national  park  system 

For  an  additional  amount  for  "Operation 
of  the  national  park  system",  $3,875,000. 

FH)r  an  additional  sunount  for  "Operation 
of  the  national  park  system",  for  the  period 
July  1.  1976,  through  September  30,  1976. 
$a75.000. 

PLANNING    AND    CONSTRUCTION 

For  an  additional  amount  for  "Planning 
and  construction".  $242,000.  to  remain  avail- 
able until  expended. 

Geological  Survey 

surveys,  investigations,  and  research 

For  an  additional  amount  for  "Surveys, 
Investigations,  and  research".  $600,000. 

For  an  additional  amoi'nt  for  "Surveys. 
Investigations,  and  research",  for  the  period 
July  1.  1976.  through  September  30.  1976. 
$175,000. 

On  page  19,  In  line  17.  strike  out  $2,943,000" 
and  Insert  "$3,215,000". 

On  page  19.  In  line  22  strike  out  "$12,250,- 
000"  and  Insert  "$14,250,000:  ProxHded,  That 
none  of  the  funds  appropriated  under  this 
heading  In  this  or  any  other  appropriations 
Act  for  fiscal  year  1976  and  for  the  period 
July  1.  1976.  through  September  30.  1976. 
shall  be  used  to  reduce,  discontinue  or  re- 
locate the  Indian  Education  Resource  Center, 
Albuquerque,  New  Mexico:  Provided  further. 
That  within  funds  available  for  the  operation 
of  Bureau  schools  In  Alaska,  such  amounts 
a.s  are  necessary  shall  be  used  for  repair  and 
rehabilitation  of  the  North  Slope  Borrough 
School  to  bring  the  facility  Into  conformance 
with  life  and  safety  code  standards." 

On  page  20,  In  line  9.  strike  out  "$6,260,000" 
and  Insert  "$6,750,000". 

On  page  20,  beginning  with  line  11.  Insert: 

ROAD    CONSTRUCTION 
I  LIQUIDATION    or   CONTRACT   AUTHORITT  ) 

For  an  additional  amount  of  "Road  con- 
Btructlon  (Liquidation  of  contract  author- 
ity)". $10,000,000,  to  remain  available  until 
expended. 

MISCELLANEOUS  APPROPRIATIONS 
ALASKA    NATIVE    FUND 

For  an  additional  amoimt  for  transfer  to 
"Alaska  Native  Fund",  $1,600,000.  as  author- 
ized bv  Sec.  14.  (d)  of  the  Act  of  Janviary  2. 
1976  (PL.  94-204). 

On  page  20.  In  line  24,  strike  out  "$4,740,- 
000"  and  Insert  "$5,740,000". 

On  page  21.  In  line  3.  strike  out  "$10.13?!^ 
000"  and  Insert  "$9,134,000". 

On  page  21,  In  line  4,  after  "which",  luflert 
"not  to  exceed". 

On  page  21.  in  line  13.  strike  out  "|115,- 
700,000"  and  Insert  "$115,997,000". 

On  page  21.  beginning  with  line  18,  Insert: 

Eneroy   Research    and    Devxlopment 

Administration 

operating    expenses,    FOSSIL    FUELS 

For  an  additional  amount  for  "Operating 
expenses,  fossU  fuels".  $20,000,000.  to  remain 
available  until  expended. 

Federal  Energy   Administration 
salaries  and  expenses 
For  an  additional  amount  for  "Salaries  and 
expensee".  $13.282,Ck)0. 


For  an  additional  amount  for  "Salaries  and 
expenses",  for  the  period  July  1,  1976, 
through  September  30,  1976,  $11,000  000: 
Provided.  That  this  appropriation  shall  be 
available  only  upon  enactment  Into  law  of 
authorizing   legislation. 

strategic     PETROLEUM     RESERVE 

For  expenses  necessary  to  carry  out  sections 
151  through  166  of  the  Energy  Policy  and 
Conservation  Act  of  1975.  $313,375,000.  to 
remain   available   until  expended. 

For  "Strategic  petroleum  resen'e"  for  the 
period  July  1,  1976,  through  September  30, 
1976,  $600,000,  to  remain  available  until 
expended. 

Department  or  Health,  Education,  and 

Welfare    Health    Services    Administration 

indian  health  services 

For  an  additional  amount  for  "Indian 
health   services",   $3,000,000. 

INDIAN    HEALTH    FACILITIES 

For  an  additional  amount  of  "Indian 
health  facilities".  $250,000.  to  remain  avail- 
able until  expended. 

On  page  22,  in  line  24,  strike  out  •$1.- 
365.000"  and  Insert  "$2,165,000". 

On  page  23.  beginning  with  line  3.  Insert: 
FUNDS    APPROPRIATED    TO    THE    PRESI- 
DENT 
Petroleum    Reserves 

For  expenses  necessary  to  carry  out  sec- 
tion 201  of  the  Naval  Petroleum  Reserves 
Production  Act  of  1976,  $24,152,000,  to  re- 
main available  until  expended. 

For  "Petroleum  reserves"  for  the  p>erlod 
July  1,  1976,  through  September  30,  1976. 
$15,360,000,  to  remain  available  until 
expended. 

On  page  23.  In  line  25.  strike  out  "$100,- 
000"  and  Insert  "$260,000". 

On  page  24.  In  line  3.  strike  out  "$281,000". 
and  insert  "$445,000". 

On  page  24.  In  line  7.  strike  out  "$60,000" 
and  Insert:  $10,060,000:  Provided.  That  $10,- 
000,000  shall  remain  available  until  Septem- 
ber 30,  1977.  of  which  $6,000,000  shall  be  to 
carry  out  the  High  School  Equivalency  Pro- 
gram and  the  College  Assistance  Migrant  Pro- 
gram authorized  by  Section  303  of  title  m 
of  the  Comprehensive  Elmployment  and 
Training  Act  of  1973  and  of  which  $5,000,000 
shall  be  to  carry  out  activities  of  the  Moun- 
tain-Plains Family  Education  and  Employ- 
ment Program  authorized  by  title  III  of  aald 
Act  of  1973:  Provided  further.  That  the  funds 
for  the  MountAln-Plalns  Family  Education 
and  Employment  Program  shall  be  transfer- 
red through  the  Old  West  Regional  Com- 
mission. 

On  page  25,  beginning  with  Use  9,  Insert: 

Center  for  Diseases  Control 
preventive  health  services 

For  an  additional  amount  for  "Preventive 
health  services"  for  carrying  out  immuniza- 
tion progranas  ($16,900,000)  and  for  carrying 
out  lead-b«ised  paint  poisoning  prevention 
activities  ($9.000,0001,  to  remain  available 
through  September  30,  1976. 

On  page  26,  In  line  13.  strike  out  "$29,190,- 
000"  and  Insert  "$32,690,000" 

On  page  27.  beginning  with  line  3,  ^%<tke 

The  appropriation  under  this  head  In 
Public  Law  94-206  for  fiscal  year  1976  la 
hereby  amended  by  repealing  the  second 
proviso  and  by  striking  out  "$100,000,000  for 
Title  XVI"  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof 
"$74,260,000  for  Title  XVI". 

On  page  27,  beginning  with  line  8,  Insert: 

For  an  additional  amount  for  "Health  re- 
sources" $8,000,000  to  remain  available  un- 
til expended  for  the  construction  of  a  medi- 
cal facility  under  section  305(bM3)  of  the 
Public  Health  Service  Act  without  regard  to 
the  requirements  of  section  308 

For  carrying  out  titles  IX  and  XV  of  the 
Public  Health  Service  Act.  $40,000,000,  to  be 


out: 


derived  by  transfer  from  funds  appropriated 
under  this  head  In  Public  Law  94-206  for 
carrying  out  title  XVI  of  the  Public  Health 
Service  Act:  Prottded,  That  $20,000,000  for 
carrying  out  title  IX  shall  remain  available 
until  expended,  notwithstanding  the  limita- 
tions of  section  5(a)(2)  of  Public  Law  93- 
641:  Provided  further^  That  the  appropria- 
tion under  this  head  in  Public  Law  94  206 
for  fiscal  year  1976  Is  hereby  amended  by 
repealing  the  second  proviso  and  by  striking 
out  "$100,000,000  for  Title  XVI"  and  Insert- 
ing In  lieu  thereof  "$34,260,000  for  Title 
XVI". 

On  page  28.  beginning  with  line  8.  Insert: 

For  an  additional  amount  for  "Elementary 
and  secondary  education",  $12,950,000,  to  re- 
main available  through  September  30,  1976, 
for  carrying  out  Title  VII  of  the  Education 
Amendments  of  1974  ( $9,300.000 1  and  sec- 
tion 721(b)(3)  of  the  Elementary  and  Sec- 
ondary  Education   Act    ($3,650,000). 

On  page  28.  beginning  with  line  19.  Insert: 

For  an  additional  amount  for  "School  as- 
sistance In  Federally  affected  areas".  $40.- 
000.000,  to  remain  available  until  expended 
only  for  payments  under  subparagraphs  (A). 
(B),  (C),  and  (D)  of  section  305  of  the  Edu- 
cation Amendments  of  1974. 

On  page  29.  In  line  4,  after  "1950"  Insert 
"(not  to  exceed  $15,000,000)  ". 

On  page  29.  beginning  with  line  11.  Insert: 

For  an  additional  amount  to  carry  out 
the  provisions  of  Section  708(a)  of  the  Emer- 
gency School  Aid  Act,  to  assist  school  dis- 
tricts which  have  adopted  desegregation 
plans  described  in  Section  706(a)  ( 1 )  (A)  and 
(B)  of  the  Act.  $50,000,000.  to  remain  avail- 
able through  September  30.  1976:  Provided. 
That  any  portion  of  that  amount  which  Is 
not  used  for  the  purposes  of  Section  708(a) 
shall  be  available  only  for  Increasing  the 
amount  apiX)rtloned  to  States  under  Section 
705  for  grants  to  local  educational  agencies 
eligible  under  Section  706(a) . 

On  page  31  In  line  3,  strike  out  $1,988,967.- 
000"  and  Insert  "$2,237,000,000". 

On  page  31  In  line  23,  strike  out  "$139,- 
610.000"  and  Insert:  and  the  Rehabilitation 
Act  of  1973.  $149,640,000  of  which  $2,465,000 
under  section  304(b)(3)  of  the  Rehabilita- 
tion Act  shall  remain  available  until  ex- 
pended. 

On  page  32,  In  line  5,  strike  out  "$50,150.- 
000,  of  which  $6,000,000"  and  Insert  "$55,160.- 
000  of  which  $10,000,000". 

On  page  32.  beginning  with  line  18,  strike 
out: 

None  of  the  funds  appropriated  under  this 
Act  to  the  Corporation  for  Public  Broad- 
casting may  be  used  for  entertainment  pur- 
poses: Provided.  That  this  prohibition  shall 
not  apply  to  broadcasting. 

On  page  33.  beplnnlnp  with  line  3.  insert; 

SENATE 

Salaries.  Officers  and  Employees 

legislattve   a.ssistance   to   senators 

For  an  additional  amount  for  "LegLslatlve 

Assistance  to  Senators"  for  the  period  July  1. 

1976.  through  September  30,   197*1.  $225,000, 

OFFICE    OF    SERGr.ANT     AT     ARMS    AND 
DOORKFEI'ER 

For  an  additional  amount  for  "Office  of 
Sergeant  at  Arms  and  Doorkeeper",  $127.- 
805:  Provided.  That,  effective  May  1.  1976, 
the  Sergeant  at  Arms  and  Doorkeeper  may 
appoint  and  fix  the  compensation  of  an  Ex- 
ecutive Secretary  at  not  to  exceed  $22,260 
p)er  annum:  a  Special  Assistant  at  not  to  ex- 
ceed $22,260  f)er  annum;  a  Floor  Assistant 
at  not  to  exceed  $17,172  per  ann>im  In  lieu 
of  an  Assistant  Doorkeeper  at  not  to  ex- 
ceed $17,172  per  annum;  two  Floor  A.sslst- 
ants  at  not  to  exceed  $16,059  per  annum 
each;  an  Assistant  Operations  Manaper  at 
not  to  exceed  $23,214  per  annum:  four  Sys- 
tems Analysts  at  not  to  exceed  $23,214  per 
annum  each  In  lieu  of  three  Systems  Ana- 
lysts   at   not   to   exceed    $23,214    per    annum 
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each;  seven  Office  Systems  Specialists  at  not 
to  exceed  $15,582  per  annum  each;  two  Train- 
ing Specla:isus  at  not  to  exceed  $23,214  per 
annum    each;     five    Senior    Computer    Spe- 
cialists at  not  to  exceed  $27,030  per  annum 
each   m  lieu  of  four  Senior  Computer  Spe- 
cialists at  not  to  exceed   $27.0.'}0  per  annum 
each;   eight  Senior   Programmer  Analysts  at 
not   to   exceed    $25,122    per    annum   each    In 
lieu    of   seven    S<»nlor    Programmer    Analysts 
at   not   to   exceed   $25,122    per   annum   each; 
thirteen  Programmer  Analyses  at  not  to  ex- 
ceed $23,214  per  annum  each  In  lieu  of  eight 
Programmer  Analysts  at  not  to  exceed  $23,214 
per  annum  each;   six  Systems  Programmers 
at  not  to  exceed  $23,214  per  annum  each  In 
lieu  of  five  System.s  Programmers  at   not  to 
exceed  $23,214  per  annum  each;    a  Network 
Technician  at  not  to  exceed  $20,352  per  an- 
num: two  Secretaries  at  not  to  exceed  $13,992 
per   annum   each   In   lieu   of   a   Secretary   at 
not  to  exceed  $13,922  per  annum;  a  Network 
Supervisor  at  not  to  exceed  $29,892  per  an- 
num; three  Senior  Job  Controllers  at  not  to 
exceed   $20,034   per   annum   each    In   lieu   of 
a  Job   Controller   at    not   to   exceed    $15,582 
per   annum   and    an    Appllcatlon.s    Program- 
mer  at   not   to   exceed   $20,034    per    annum; 
four    Operations    Clerks    at    not    to    exceed 
$11,766  per  annum  each:  two  Keypunch  Op- 
erators at  not  to  exceed  $10,971   per  annum 
each  In  lieu  of  a  Keypunch  Operator  at  not 
to  exceed  $8,586  per  annum:    an  Operations 
Scheduler  at   not  to  exceed  $20,034  per  an- 
num; two  Data  Standards  Speclali.=ts  at  not 
to    exceed    $20,034    per    annum    each;    three 
Computer   Shift   Supervisors   at   not   to   ex- 
ceed $16,059  per  annum  each;    a  Data  Con- 
version   Operator    at    not   to   exceed    $10,017 
per  annum;   a  Tape  Librarian  at  not  to  ex- 
ceed $13,038  per  annum;  six  Lead  Operators 
at  not  to  exceed  $14,628  per  annum  each  In 
lieu  of  three  Support  Operators  at  not  u>  ex- 
ceed  814.628   per   annum   each,    a    Program- 
mer-Operator  at   not  to  exceed   $14,310   per 
annum,  an  Operator  at  not  to  exceed  $14,628 
per  annum,  and  an  Operator  at  not  to  ex- 
ceed   $13,674     per    annum:     ?.n     Operations 
Clerk   at   not   to  exceed   $11,766   per   annum 
In  lieu  of  a  Systems  Clerk  at  not  to  exceed 
$11,766  per  annum:  fl\x  Junior  Operators  at 
not  to  exceed  $13,038  per  annum  each  in  lieu 
of  four  Operators  at  not    to  exceed   $13,038 
per  annum  each;  an  Operations  Manaper  at 
not  to  exceed  $27,666  per  annum  In  lieu  of 
a   Mansiger    Programmer    at    not    to    exceed 
$27,666    per    annum;     a    Hardware    Services 
Supervisor  at  not  to  exceed  $17,808  per  an- 
num In  lieu  of  a  Supervisor  Operator  at  not 
to  exceed  $17,808  per  annum   and  a  Garage 
Foreman  at  not  to  exceed  $14,628  per  annum 
In  Hen  of  a  Stockroom  Clerk  at  not  to  exceed 
$12,720  p)er  annum. 

For  an  additional  amount  for  "Office  of 
Sergeant  at  Arms  and  Doorkeeper"  for  pe- 
riod July  1,  1076,  through  September  30, 
1976,   $191,705. 

AGENCY    contributions    AND    LONGEVTTY 
COMPENSATION 

For  an  additional  amount  for  ".Agency  Con- 
tributions and  Longevity  Compensation"  for 
the  period  July  1,  1976.  through  September 
30.  1976,  $86,250. 

Contingent  Expenses  of  the  Senate 
senate  policy  committees 
For  an  additional  amount  for  "Senate  Pol- 
icy Committees"  for  the  period  July  1,  1976, 
through  September  30.  1976,  $<>25 

AUTOMOBILES    AND    MAINTENANCE 

For  an  additional  amount  for  "Automobiles 
and  Maintenance",  $5,000. 

For  an  additional  amovmt  for  "Automo- 
biles and  Maintenance"  for  the  period  July 
1.  1976.  through  September  30.  1976.  $1,250. 

INQUIRIES    AND    INV-ESTIGATIONS 

For  an  additional  amount  for  "Inquiries 
and  Investigations".  $1,350,000. 


For  an  additional  amount  for  "Inquiries 
and  Investigations  '  for  the  period  July  1. 
1976.  through  September  30.  1976,  $577,730. 

MISCELLANEOUS    ITEMS 

For  an  additional  amount  for  "Miscellane- 
ous Items",  $1,260,200. 

For  an  additional  amount  for  "Miscellane- 
ous Items"  for  the  period  July  1,  1976. 
through  September  30,  1976.  $2,012,915. 

POSTAGE    STAMPS 

For  an  additional  amount  for  "Postage 
Stamps".  $100:  Provided.  That,  eaective  with 
fiscal  year  1976  and  each  fiscal  year  there- 
after, the  postage  allowance  for  the  Office  of 
the  Chaplain  l.s  increased  to  $200  per  year. 

For  an  additional  amount  for  "Postage 
Stamps"  for  the  period  July  1,  1976.  through 
September  30,  1976,  $35, 

Administbattve  P*eovisions 

Sec.  115.  The  unexpended  balances  of  any 
of  the  appropriations  granted  under  the 
head:ng  ■Salaries,  Officers  and  Employees'  for 
the  current  fiscal  year  shall  be  available  to 
the  Secretary  of  the  Senate  to  pay  the  In- 
creases In  the  compensation  of  officers  and 
employees  notwithstanding  the  limit.atlons 
contained  therein. 

Sec.  116.  (a)(1)  There  Is  hereby  established 
in  the  TreasiUT  of  the  United  States  a  revolv- 
ing fund  within  the  contingent  fund  of  the 
Senate  to  be  known  as  the  Senate  Computer 
Center  Revolving  Fund  (hereafter  In  this 
section  referred  to  as  the  "revolving  fund"). 

(2)  The  revolving  fund  shall  be  available 
only  for  paying  the  salaries  of  personnel  em- 
ployed under  subsection  (c).  and  agency 
contributions  attributable  thereto,  and  for 
paylne:  refunds  under  contrnct.s  entered  into 
under  subsection   (  b  ) 

(3)  Within  90  days  after  the  end  of  each 
fl.scal  year,  the  Secretary  of  the  Senate  shall 
withdraw  all  amounts  In  the  revolving  fund 
!n  exres.s  of  $100,000,  other  than  amo\mts 
required  to  make  refunds  under  sub.sectlon 
ibH2)(Bi,  and  shall  deposit  the  amounts 
withdrawn  in  the  Treasury  of  the  United 
States  as  miscellaneous  receipts. 

(b)(1)  Subject  to  the  provisions  of  para- 
graph (2  I,  the  Sergeant  at  Arms  and  Door- 
keeper of  the  Senate  is  authorized  to  enter 
Into  contracts  with  any  agency  or  instru- 
mentality of  the  legislative  branch  for  the 
use  of  any  available  time  on  the  Senate 
computer. 

(2)  No  contract  may  be  entered  into  under 
paragraph  ( 1 )  unless  It  has  been  approved 
by  the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Administra- 
tion of  the  Senate,  and  no  such  contract 
may  extend  beyond  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year 
in  which  It  is  entered  Into.  Each  contract 
entered  Into  under  paragraph  i  1 )  shall  con- 
tain— 

(A)  a  provision  requiring  full  advance 
payment  for  the  amount  of  time  contracted 
for,  and 

(B)  a  provision  requiring  refund  of  a  pro- 
portionate amount  of  such  advance  pay- 
ment If  the  total  amount  of  time  contracted 
for  Is  not  used 

Notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of  law, 
.any  agency  or  instrumentality  of  the  legis- 
lative brarich  Is  authorized  to  make  advance 
payments  under  a  contract  entered  into 
under  paragraph  il). 

ic)  To  the  extent  that  the  personnel  of 
the  Senate  Computer  Center  are  unable  to 
carry  out  the  contracts  entered  into  under 
subsection  (b)  according  to  their  terms  and 
conditions,  the  Sergeant  at  Arms  and  Door- 
keeper of  the  Senate  Is  authorized  to  employ 
such  additional  personnel  for  the  Senate 
Computer  Center  as  may  be  necessary  to 
carry  out  such  contracts,  and  to  pay  the 
salaries  of  such  additional  personnel,  and 
agency  contributions  attributable  thereto, 
from  the  revolving  fund.  Such  additional  per- 
sonnel may  temporarily  be  assigned  t<^  per- 
form   the    regular    functions   of    the    Senate 


Computer  Center  when  their  services  are  not 
needed  to  carry  out  such  contracts. 

(d)  Disbursements  from  the  revolving 
fund  under  subsections  (b)  and  (c)  shall  be 
made  upon  vouchers  signed  by  the  Sergeant 
at  Arms  and  Doorkeeper  of  the  Senate,  ex- 
cept that  vouchers  shall  not  be  required  for 
the  disbursement  of  salaries  of  eanployees 
paid  at  an  annual  rate 

Sec.  117  For  the  purpose  of  carrying  out 
his  duties,  the  Sergeant  at  Arms  and  Door- 
keeper of  the  Senate  is  authorized  to  incur 
official  travel  expenses  not  exceeding  $10,000 
during  any  fiscal  year.  With  the  approval  of 
the  Sergeant  at  Arms  and  Doorkeeper  the 
Secretary  of  the  Senate  is  authorized  to  ad- 
vance to  any  designated  employee  under  the 
juri.sdiction  of  the  Sergeant  at  Arms  ".nd 
Doorkeeper  such  sums  as  may  be  necessary, 
not  exceeding  $1,000.  to  defray  official  travel 
expenses  in  a.ssisting  the  Sergeant  at  Arms 
and  Doorkeeper  in  carrying  out  his  duties. 
.\ny  such  employee  shall,  as  .soon  af  prac- 
ticable, furnish  to  the  Sergear.t  at  Arms  and 
Doorkeeper  a  detailed  voucher  for  such  ex- 
penses incurred  and  make  settlement  with 
respect  to  any  amount  so  advanced  For  pur- 
poses of  thus  section,  official  travel  expen.ses 
includes  travel  expenses  incurred  In  connec- 
tion with  traini:.g  of  employees  only  If  the 
training  has  been  approved  by  the  Commit- 
tee on  Rules  and  .Administration  of  the  Sen- 
ate Payments  under  thLs  section  shall  be 
made  from  funds  included  i;>  the  appropria- 
tion "Miscellaneous  It*ms"  under  the  head- 
ing "Contingent  Expenses  of  the  Senate" 
upon  vouchers  appro%-ed  by  the  Sergeant  at 
Arms  and  Doorkeeper. 

Sec.  118.  (a)  The  first  sente:ice  of  the 
paragraph  under  the  heading  "GENERAL 
PROVISION"  of  chapter  XI  of  the  Third 
Supplemental  Appropriations  Act.  1972  (2 
U.S.C.  102a)  is  amended  by  :n.sertinp  before 
the  period  at  the  end  thereof  the  following:  ". 
except  that  the  unexpended  balance*  of  such 
appropriations  for  the  period  commencing  on 
Julv  1,  1976.  and  ending  on  September  30, 
1976,  and  for  each  fiscal  year  beginning  on 
or  after  October  1.  1976.  .shall  be  withdrawn 
as  of  September  30  of  the  second  fiscal  year 
following  the  period  or  year  for  which  pro- 
\-ided". 

(b)il)  The  first  parsigraph  of  station  105 
(a)  of  the  Lecislative  Branch  Appropriation 
Act.  1965  (2  U.S.C.  104(a))  is  amended  by 
inserting  "(1)"  after  "(a)"  and  by  adding  at 
the  end  thereof  the  following: 

■■(2)  The  report  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Senate  under  paragraph  1 1  i  for  the  .semian- 
nual period  beginning  on  January  1.  19-6, 
shall  Include  the  period  beginiiing  on  July  1, 
1976.  and  ending  on  September  30.  1976.  and 
such  semiannual  period  shall  be  treated  as 
closing  on  September  30,  1976  Thereafter, 
the  report  bv  the  Secretary  of  the  Senate  un- 
der paragraph  •  1  i  shall  be  for  the  semian- 
nual periods  beginning  on  October  I  and  end- 
ing on  March  31  and  beginning  on  April  1 
and  ending  on  September  30  of  es.ch  year.". 
(2)  EfTective  October  1  1976.  any  provision 
of  law  relating  to  the  Senate  which  contains 
a  July  1  or  June  30  date  which  is  related  to 
the  beginning  or  end  of  a  fiscal  year  shall  be 
treated  as  referring  to  October  i  and  Sep- 
teml>er  30.  respectively, 

(c)  Section  105(b)  of  the  Legislative 
Branch  Appropriation  Act.  1965  (40  U.SC. 
162b)  is  amended  by  Inserting  "(1)"  after 
"(b)"  and  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following. 

"(2)  The  report  bv  the  Architect  of  the 
Capitol  under  paragraph  >  1 )  for  the  semi- 
annual period  beginning  on  January  1.  j9'6. 
shall  include  the  period  beginning  on  July  1. 
1976.  and  ending  on  September  30.  1976.  and 
such  semiannual  period  shall  be  treated  as 
closing  on  September  30.  1976.  Thereafter, 
the  report  bv  the  .-Architect  of  the  Capitol 
under  paragraph   (1)   shall  be  for  the  semi- 
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annual  pprlods  hp^lnning  on  October  1  and 
ending  on  March  U  and  beginning  on  April  1 
and  ending  on  September  30  of  each  year.". 
On  page  42.  benliuilng  with  line  14.  Insert: 
For  payment  to  the  estate  of  WUllam  A. 
Barrett,  late  a  Representative  from  the  State 
of  F'ennsvlvanla.  $44,600. 

CONTINGENT  EXPENSES  OF  THE  HOUSB 

SrtXIAI     AND    SELECT    CXJMMl'lTEES 

}-\:T  an  additional  amount  for  "Special  and 
select  committees".  $1,000,000. 

RfyoRTIMG    HEARINOS 

For  an  additional  amount  for  "Reporting 
hearings",  $400,000. 

For  an  additional  amount  for  "Reporting 
hearings"  for  the  period  July  1,  1976.  through 
September  30.   1976,  $250,000. 

On  page  43,  beginning  In  line  15,  after 
"agency"  Insert  a  colon  and  the  following: 

Provided  further.  That,  prior  to  the  em- 
plojrment  of  any  consultants  or  the  procure- 
ment of  services  by  contract  relative  to  any 
review  and  analysis  of  the  operation  ot  the 
Government  Printing  Office,  the  Joint  Com- 
mittee shall  consult  with  the  Legislative 
Branch  .Appropriations  Subcommittees  of  the 
nou.se  atid  Senate;  and  that  periodic  reports 
on  the  progress  of  any  such  review  and 
analysis  be  submitted  to  the  Joint  Committee 
on  Printing  and  the  Legislative  Branch  Ap- 
propriations Subcommittees  of  the  House 
and  Senate. 

JOINT    COMMITTEE    ON    INAUOXTBAL 
CEREMONIES    Of    1977 

For  construction  of  platform  and  seating 
stands  and  for  salaries  and  expenses  of  con- 
ducting the  Inaugural  ceremonies  of  the 
President  and  Vice  President  of  the  United 
States.  January  20.  1977,  In  accordance  with 
such  program  as  may  be  adopted  by  the  Joint 
committee  authorized  by  concurrent  resolu- 
tion of  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representa- 
tives. $825,000,  to  remain  available  through 
September  30,  1977. 

AMERICAN    INDIAN    POLICY    REVIEW    COMMISSION 

Not  to  exceed  $100,000  of  the  funds  hereto- 
fore appropriated  under  this  heading  for  the 
fiscal  year  1976  shall  remain  available  until 
June  30.  1977. 

On  page  44.  beginning  with  line  21.  insert: 

Capitol  OtnoE  Servick 

For  an  additional  amount  for  "Capitol 
Guide  Service".  $18,550.  to  be  disbursed  by 
the  Secretary  of  the  Senate:  Provided,  That 
notwithstanding  the  provisions  of  Public  Law 
94-59,  the  Sergeant  at  Arms  and  Doorkeeper 
of  the  Senate  may  appoint  not  to  exceed  ten 
additional  temporary  guldee  at  an  annual 
rate  of  compensation  not  to  exceed  $11,130 
during  the  period  May  1.  1976,  through  Sep- 
tember 30.  1976. 

For  an  additional  amount  for  "Capitol 
Guide  Service"  for  the  period  July  1.  1976, 
through  September  30.  1976,  $27,825.  to  be 
disbursed    by    the   Secretary   of   the   Senate. 

OFFICE  OF  TECHNOLOGY  ASSESSMENT 
Salaries  and  Expenses 

Any  funds  remaining  unobligated  aj  of 
September  30.  1976.  shall  remain  available 
until  September  30,  1977. 

On  page  45.  in  line  14,  strike  out  "$184,000" 
and  Insert  "$201,000". 

On  page  45,  beginning  with  line  21.  Insert: 

The  paragraph  under  the  heading  "Con- 
struction of  an  Extension  to  the  New  Sen- 
ate Office  Building"  In  title  V  of  the  Legis- 
lative Branch  Appropriation  Act,  1976  (89 
Stat.  289)  Is  repealed. 

On  page  46,  In  line  10.  before  "copyright" 
Insert  "studies  for". 

On  page  46,  in  line  11.  strike  out  "$266,000" 
and  Insert  "$130,000". 

On  page  46,  In  line  12,  strike  out  the  colon 
and: 

Provided,  That  this  appropriation  shall  be 


available  only  upon  enactment  Into  law  of 
S.  22  or  equivalent  legislation. 

On  page  47.  beginning  with  line  9.  Insert; 
ENERGY    RESEARCH    AND   DEVELOPMENT 
ADMINISTRATION 

Operating  Expenses 
For  an  additional  amount  for  "Operating 
expenses  '  for  the  period  July  1,  1976,  through 
September   30,    1976.   $17,000,000,   to   remain 
available  until  expended. 

PLANT  AND  CAPITAL  BQtriPMKNT 

For  an  additional  amount  for  "Plant  and 
capital  equipment"  for  architect-engineering 
services  only.  Project  76-8~g,  additional  fa- 
cilities, enriched  uranium  production,  au- 
thorized by  Public  Law  94-187.  $12,630,000. 
to  be  derived  by  transfer  from  "Operating 
expenses",  to  remain  available  until  ex- 
pended. 

On  page  48,  beginning  with  line  4,  Insert: 

CONSTRUCTION.  GENERAL 

For  an  additional  amount  for  "Construc- 
tion, general"  for  the  period  July  1,  1976, 
through  September  30.  1976.  $4,000,000,  to 
remain  available  until  expended. 

On  page  48.  In  line  10.  strike  out  "$30,000,- 
000"   and   Insert   "$50,000,000". 

On  page  48.  beginning  with  line  19,  In- 
sert; 

INDEPENDENT  OFFICES 

NUCUCAH  REGtJLATORT  COMMISSION 
SALARIES    AND    EXPENSES 

The  appropriations  made  available  under 
this  head  for  the  fiscal  year  1976  and  the 
period  July  1,  1976.  through  September  30. 
1976.  In  the  Public  Works  for  Water  and 
Power  Development  and  Energy  Research  Ap- 
propriation Act.  1976  (Public  Law  94-180) 
are  hereby  made  available  until  expended. 

Moneys  received  by  the  Commission  for  the 
cooperative  nuclear  safety  research  program 
may  be  retained  and  used  for  salaries  and  ex- 
penses associated  with  that  program  and 
shall  remain  available  until  expended. 

On  page  50.  In  line  5.  strike  out  "$3,188.- 
000"  and  Insert  "$29,090,000". 

On  page  50,  beginning  with  line  19,  Insert: 
DEPARTMENT  OP  JUSTICE 
General  Administration 
salaries  and  expenses 

For  an  additional  amount  for  "Salaries 
and  expenses".  $20,000. 

For  an  additional  amount  for  "Salaries 
and  expenses",  for  the  period  July  1,  1976, 
through  September  30,  1976,  $20,000. 

On  page  51,  beginning  with  line  1.  Insert: 
Legal  AcrivrriEs  , 

SALARIES   AND   EXPENSES.    GENERAL   LEGAL 

Acnvires 

For  an  additional  amount  for  "Salaries  and 
expenses,   general   legal    activities",   $150,000. 

For  an  additional  amount  for  "Salaries 
and  expenses,  general  legal  activities",  for  the 
period  July  1,  1976,  through  September  30, 
1976,  $90,000. 

SALARIES  AND  EXPENSES  ANTITROST  DIVISION 

For  an  additional  amount  for  "Salaries 
and  expenses.     Antitrust  Division".  $40,000. 

For  an  additional  amount  for  "Salaries  and 
Expenses,  Antitrust  Division",  for  the  period 
July  1,  1976,  through  September  30.  1976, 
•20,000. 

SALARIES  AND  EXPENSES,  U.S.  ATTORNEY  AND 
MARSHALS 

For  an  additional  amount  for  "Salaries  and 
expenses,  U.S.  Attorneys  and  Marshals". 
$564,000 

For  an  additional  amount  for  "Salaries  and 
expenses.  U.S.  Attorneys  and  Marshals",  for 
the  period  Julv  1.  1978.  through  Septem- 
ber 30,    1976,   $1,000,000. 

FEES  AND  EXPENSES  OF  WITNESSES 

For  an  additional  amount  for  "Fees  and 


expfn.ses  oJ  witnefise.";  ',  $350,000  The  $1,750,- 
000  limitation  oii  compensation  and  ex- 
penses of  expert  witnes.ses  contained  In  the 
Department  of  Justice  .Appropriation  Act. 
1976,  Is  deleted 

For  an  additional  aniount  for  "Fees  and 
expenses  of  witnesses",  for  the  period  July  I, 
1976.  through  Sept^-mber  30.  1976.  $90,000 
The  $437,500  llmitathn  on  <-onipeii.'uitlon  and 
expenses  of  expert  wltnessfs  contained  In  the 
Department  of  Justice  Appropriation  Act, 
1976.  Is  deleted. 

Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation 
salaries  and  expenses 

For  an  additional  amount  for  "Salaries 
and  expenses".  $4,158,000. 

Immigration  and  Naturalization  Service 
salaries  and  expenses 

For  an  additional  amount  for  "Salaries  and 
expenses".  $1,000,000. 

Peoebal  Prison  System 
salaries  and  expenses.  bitreau  of  prisons 
For  an  additional  amount  for  "Salaries  and 
expenses.  Bureau  of  Prisons".  $3,500,000. 

For  an  additional  amount  for  "Salaries  and 
expenses.  Bureau  of  Prisons ',  for  period 
July  1,  1976,  through  September  30.  1976, 
$642,000. 

Drug  Enforcement  Administration 
salaries  and  expenses 

For  an  additional  amount  for  "Salaries  and 
expenses '.  $2,000,000 

For  an  additional  amount  lor  "Salaries 
and  expenses '.  for  the  period  July  1,  1976. 
through  September  30,   1976.  $400,000. 

On  page  53.  In  line  8,  strike  out  "$1,000,000 

On  page  53.  In  line  8.  strike  out  "$1,000.- 
000"  and  Insert  '$1,280,000". 

On  page  53,  In  line  12,  strike  out  "$l,100,- 
000"  and  Insert  ■$1,520,000". 

On  page  53,  beginning  with  line  14.  lasert: 
National  Oceanic  and  Atmospheric  Adminis- 
tration 
offshore  shrimp  fisheries  fund 

For  expenses  necessary  to  carry  out  the 
provisions  of  the  Offshore  Shrimp  Fisheries 
Act  of  1973  as  amended  (Public  Law  94-58). 
•o''0,000,  to  remain  available  until  expended 

On  page  55,  beginning  with  line  1.  Insert: 
Federal  Trade  Commission 
salaries  and  expenses 

For  an  additional  amount  for  "Salaries  and 
expenses".  $130,000. 

For  an  additional  amount  for  "Stilarles  and 
expenses  '  for  the  period  July  1,  1976,  through 
September  30.  1976.  $122,000. 

On  page  55.  beginning  with  line  12.  Insert: 

Privacy  Protection  Stvdy  Commission 
salaries  and  expenses 

For  an  additional  aihount  for  ".Salaries  and 
expenses".  $250,000.  to  remain  available  until 
expended:  Prortded,  That  this  appropriation 
shall  be  available  only  upon  enactment  of 
authorizing  legislation. 

On  page  56.  beginning  with  line  6.  Insert: 

TRANSPORTATION  PLANNING.  RESEARCH.  AND 
DEVELOPMENT 

From  amounts  made  available  In  the  fiscal 
year  1976  appropriation  under  this  head,  not 
to  exceed  $244,673  shall  be  used  to  pay  the 
cost  of  a  study  by  the  Georgia  Institute  of 
Technology  to  devise  analytical  procedures 
for  Intercity  transportation  and  development 
planning  using  the  route  Identified  In  section 
143(1)  of  Public  Law  93-87  as  the  focus  of 
the  study. 

Coast  Guard 

ACQUISITION,   construction,   AND 
IMPROVEMENTS 

For  an  additional  amount  for  "Acquisition, 
construction,  and  improvements".  »1 1.200.000 
for  carrying  out  the  provisions  of  Public  Law 
94-265.    Fishery   Conservation    and    Manage- 
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ment  Act  of   1976.  to  remain  available  until 
expended 

On  page  57.  beginning  with  line  12.  In- 
sert: 

FACILrTIES.     ENGINEERING.    AND    DEVELOPMENT 

For  an  additional  amount  for  "Parllltles. 
engineering  and  development".  $2,500,000.  to 
remain  available  until  expended. 

On  page  59  beginning  with  line  7.  In- 
sert: 

RAILROAD    RESEARCH    AND   DEVELOPMENT 

For  an  additional  amount  for  "Railroad 
research  and  development",  $3,000,000,  ia  re- 
main available  until  expended 

For  an  additional  amount  for  "Railroad 
research  and  development"  for  the  period 
July  1.  1976.  through  SepU-mber  30,  1976, 
$2,000,000,  to  remain  available  until  expended. 

On  page  59  at  the  end  of  line  18,  strike 
out  $236,000. 000--  and  Insert-  "$266,380,000. 
of  Which  $1.250  000  shall  only  be  used  for 
the  Minority  Resourre  Center." 

On  page  59.  beginning  with  line  22.  In- 
sert 

F\5r  an  additional  amount  for  raU  service 
continuation  svib^idles  under  section  402(1) 
of  the  Regional  Rail  Reorganization  Act  of 
1973.  as  amended.  .*6,400,000:  and  for  noce.-- 
sary  expen.^es  In  connection  with  Federal  as- 
sistance not  authorized  or  presided  for. 
$300,000;  for  the  period  July  1.  1976,  through 
September  30.  1976.  to  remain  available  until 
expended. 

On  page  60,  beginning  with  line  8,  In- 
sert 

For  an  additional  payment  to  the  urban 
mass  transportation  fund,  for  liquidation  of 
contractual  obligations  Incurred  under  au- 
thority of  the  Urban  Mass  Transportation 
Act  of  1964  (49  U.S  C.  1601  et  seq,,  as  amend- 
ed bv  Public  Laws  91-453  and  93  503)  and 
section  103(e)(4)  of  Title  23,  US  Code, 
$100,000,000.  to  remain  available  until  ex- 
pended: ProTidrci,  That  none  of  the  funds 
provided  In  Public  Law  94-134  shall  be  avail- 
able for  administrative  expenses  In  connec- 
tion with  obligations  lor  inter.<late  .substitu- 
tions under  23  U.S.C  103(e)  (4  i  aggregating 
more  than  $632,000,000  In  fiscal  year  1976  and 
the  period  ending  September  30,  1976,  of 
which  not  more  than  $475,000,000  shall  be 
for  obligations  for  the  Wa-'hlngton  Metro- 
politan Area  TYanslt  Authority 
and  Insert  in  lieu  thereof: 

For  an  additional  payment  to  the  urban 
mass  transportation  fund,  for  liquidation  of 
contractual  obligations  incurred  under  au- 
thority of  the  Urban  Ma.ss  Transportation 
Act  of  1964  (49  U.S.C.  1961  et  seq,.  a.s  amended 
by  Public  Laws  91-453  and  93-503)  and  sec- 
tion 103(e)(4)  of  title  23.  United  States 
Code.  $86. 000. OCX),  to  remain  available  iintll 
expended:  Provided,  That  none  of  the  funds 
provided  in  Public  Law  94-134  shall  be  avail- 
able for  administrative  expenses  In  connec- 
tion with  obligations  against  contract  au- 
thority for  Interstate  substitutions  under  23 
U.S.C.  103(e)(4)  aggregratlng  more  than 
$444,000,000  in  fiscal  year  1976  and  the  pe- 
riod ending  September  30,  1976.  of  which  not 
more  than  $287,000,000  shall  be  for  obllea- 
tlons  for  the  Washington  Metropolitan  .Area 
Transit  Authority;  Provided  further.  That 
such  amounts  as  are  nece.s.sary  for  highway 
projects  substituted  for  Interstate  System 
segments  shall  be  transferred  to  the  Federal 
Highway  Administration. 

PROJECTS   SLTBSTITUTED   FOR   INTERSTATE   SYSTEM 
PROJECTS 

For  payment  to  the  urban  ma.ss  transporta- 
tion fund  for  necessary  expenses  to  carry  out 
the  provisions  of  title  23,  U.S.C.  103(e)(4). 
$188,000,000.  to  remain  available  until  ex- 
pended: Provided.  That  such  amounts  as  are 
necessary  to  carry  out  highway  projects  sub- 
stituted for  Interstate  System  segments  shall 


be  tran.sferred   to   the  Federal   Highway  Ad- 
ministration, 

On  page  62,  in  line  6,  strike  out  "$1,540.- 
000"   and   insert   "$1,800,000". 

On  page  62,  in  line  10.  strike  out  "$100,000" 
and  insert  "$273,000" 

On  page  62,  In  line  18.  strike  out  "$1,180,- 
000"  and  insert  "$1,450,000". 

On  page  62.  in  line  22,  strike  out  "$100,000" 
and  insert  "$4!0.OOO". 

On  page  63.  in  line  6.  strike  out  "$6,000.- 
000"  and  Insert  "$6,700,000". 

On  page  63,  beginning  with  line  9,  Insert: 
Office  of  the  Secretary 
salaries  and  expenses 

Of  the  amount  provided  under  this  head 
In  the  "Treasury.  Postal  Service,  and  Gen- 
eral Go\ernment  Appropriation  Act.  1976". 
$712,000  shall  be  available  for  expenses  of 
travel,  notwithstanding  the  provisions  of  sec- 
tion 501  of  the  Act. 

Of  the  amount  provided  under  this  head 
for  the  period  from  July  1,  1976,  through 
September  30,  1976.  in  the  "Treasun.".  Postal 
Service,  and  General  Government  Appro- 
priation Act.  1976".  $193,000  shall  be  avail- 
able for  expenses  of  travel,  notwithstanding 
the  provision.^  of  section   501   of  the  Act. 

On  page  64.  in  line  7.  strike  out  "$5,600,000" 
and   Insert   "$4,000,000", 

On  page  64,  In  line  10,  strike  out  "$3,100- 
000"  and  Insert  "$700,000", 

On  page  64,  In  line  14.  strike  out  "$6,493,- 
000"  and  IrLsert   "$3.8 "9 .000". 

On  page  64,  In  line  17.  strike  out  "$2,078,- 
000"  and  Insert  "$1,410,000". 

On  page  64,  beginning  with  line  21.  Insert 
"including  p\irchase  of  ten  mot«r  vehicles 
for  police-tvpe  use,  $6,000,000.  and  in  addi- 
tion.". 

On  page  64,  in  line  24.  after  "permanent" 
Insert   "and   observer" 

On  page  65.  beginning  with  line  1.  Insert: 

For  an  additional  amount  for  "Salaries 
and  expenses"  for  the  period  July  1.  1976, 
through    September    30.    1976,    $1,700,000, 

On  page  65,  in  line  7.  strike  out  "$119,642,- 
000"  and  Insert  "$121,231,000". 

On  page  66.  line  10.  strike  out  "$5,000  OOC" 
and   :n,=prt   "S3, 000, 000", 

On  page  66,  in  line  13,  after  "for"  strike 
out :  "for  the  ptirpose  of  directly  or  indirectly 
Influencing  the  passaee  or  defeat  of  any  piece 
of  legislation  before  any  legislative  body  In- 
cluding the  ratification  of  any  Constitutional 
Amendment". 

On  page  66.  In  line  16.  Insert  "lobbying 
activities". 

On  page  67.  beginning  with  line  1    Insert : 

National  Commission  on  Supplies  and 

Shortages 

salaries   and  expenses 

For  an  additional  amount  for  the  National 
Commission  on  Siipplles  and  Shortages,  for 
the  necessary  expenses  of  the  Advisory  Com- 
mittee, established  under  section  720(1)  (2) 
of  the  Defense  Production  Act  of  1950, 
$125,000,  to  remain  available  until  March  31, 
1977 

On  page  67,  beginning  with  line  15,  insert 
"Senate  Documents  Numbered  94-163  and 
94-180  and" 

On  page  67,  in  line  16,  strike  out  "$22,257,- 
997"  and  insert  "$53,871,745". 

On  page  68,  beginning  with  line  13,  In- 
sert: 

Senate 

"Office  of  the  Legislative  Counsel  of  the 
Senate",  $22,870: 

"Senate    policy    committees",   $29,410: 

"Inquiries  and  Investigations",  $587,685; 

"F\5lding  documents".  $3,250; 

"Miscellaneous  Items".  $4,450; 

On  page  69.  ir  line  9.  strike  out  "  "Joint 
Committee  on  Atomic  Energy'.  $20,415;". 

On  page  70    beElnnlng  with  line  2.  insert: 

"Senate  office  buildings".  $322,000; 


"Senate  garare".  $7,000; 

On  page  73.  in  line  25,  after  enforcement" 
insert  "and  $221,000  for  Insect  and  disease 
control  '. 

On  page  76.  In  line  4,  strike  out  "$171,500.- 
000"  and  Insert  "$161,500,000" 

On  page  76.  in  line  7.  strike  out  "$168,227- 
000  '  and  insert  "$155,227,000" 

On  page  76.  in  line  15,  strike  out  "$244,300,- 
000"  and  Insert  "$193.4O0.(X)0". 

On  page  66  in  line  18.  strike  out  "$22,700  - 
000"  and  insert  "$21,400,000" 

On  page  78.  beginning  with  line  1.  insert: 

Research,    Development     Test    aKd 

Fs-ALt-ATION 

"Research,  development  test,  and  evalua- 
tion. Army'  ,  518.371.000.  to  remain  avaliabie 
for   obligation   until   September  30.   1977; 

"Research,  development,  test,  and  evalua- 
tion Navy.".  $21,800,000.  to  remain  available 
for   obligation   until    September  30,    1977; 

"Research,  development  test,  and  evalua- 
tion Air  Force  ".  $15,290,000.  to  remain  avail- 
able for  obligation  until  September  30.  1977, 

On  page  90,  in  line  7,  strike  out  •■$900,000" 
and  insert  "$1,125,000". 

On  page  91,  beginning  with  line  5,  strike 
out : 

National  Mediation  Board 

"Salaries  and  expenses",  $91,000; 

On    page    93,    beginning    with   line    12.   In- 

insert : 

Senate 

"Salaries,  officers  and  employees",  H342,- 
925; 

"Office  of  the  Legislative  Counsel  of  the 
Senate".  $7,625; 

"Senate  policy  committees",  $9,805; 

"inquiries    and    investigations'  .    $195,895: 

"Folding  documents",  $1,085: 

"Miscellaneous  items",  il  .485. 

On  page  94.  beginning  with  line  17,  strike 
out: 

Office  of  Technology  Assessment 

"Salaries  and  expenses'  $3;.(X>0 

On  page  102  beginning  with  line  10.  In- 
sert 

Research.  Development    Test  and 
Evaluation 

•Research,  development,  test,  and  evalua- 
tion. Army  ".  $6,412,000.  to  remain  available 
for  obligation  until  September  30.  1977, 

'Research,  development,  test,  and  evalu- 
ation. Navy".  $7,4O0.(X»0.  to  remain  available 
for  obligation   until   September  30.    1977: 

"Research,  development,  tcit.  and  evalua- 
tion, Air  Force".  $5.853.(X)0,  to  remain  avail- 
able for  obligation  until  September  30,  1977; 

On  page  113.  m  line  3.  strike  out  "$3,250.- 
000"  andWert   •$4,266,000". 

On  page  114,  in  line  11.  strike  out  '•$200,- 
000  "  and  insert  ••$310,000'  . 

On  page  115.  beginning  with  line  18,  strike 
out: 

National  Mediation  Board 

'Salaries  and  expenses",  $33,000; 

On  page  118,  beginning  with  line  12  In- 
Inserl : 

Sec  405.  Section  307  of  the  Education  Di- 
vision and  Related  Agencies  Appropriation 
Act,  1976  (Public  Law  94-94  1  is  hereby  re- 
pealed 

Mr.  BAYH,  Mr  President.  I  send  an 
unpnnted  amendment  to  the  desk 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows 

The  Senator  from  Indiana  (Mr.  Bath)  pro- 
poses an  amendment : 

On  page  66.  line  10,  strike  "$3,000,000"  and 
Insert  In  lieu  thereof:  "$5,000,000" 

Mr  BAYH  Mr.  President,  as  a  member 
of  the  Appropriations  Committee.  I  want 
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to  congratulate  the  dLstinguished  chair- 
man and  ranking  Republican  member  for 
the  exceptional  effort  they  have  put  forth 
in  bringing  this  supplemental  bill  to  the 
floor  of  the  Senate. 

The  amendment  which  is  now  before 
the  Senate,  I  offer  on  behalf  of  myself, 
my  distinguished  colleague  from  Mary- 
land who  is  now  on  the  floor  (Mr. 
Mathias  > .  and  Senators  McGovern, 
Clark.  Percy,  Kennedy,  Case.  Pong, 
Williams,  Biden,  Brooke,  Tunney, 
Stevens.    Hugh    Srorr,    Weicker,    and 

DURKIN. 

The  purpose  of  this  amendment,  Mr. 
President,  is  to  restore  to  $5  million,  the 
funds  made  available  under  the  second 
supplemental  appropriations  bill  for  the 
National  Commission  of  International 
Women's  Year. 

I  am  a  Senate  sponsor  of  the  women's 
conference  bill.  Public  Law  94-167,  which 
authorized  the  $5  million  appropriation 
for  the  convening  of  individual  State 
conferences,  followed  by  a  national  con- 
ference on  American  Women. 

I  was  very  pleased  that  both  the  ad- 
ministration and  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives endorsed  the  full  $5  million  for 
this  worthwhile  endeavor. 

Unfortunately,  the  Senate  Appropria- 
tions Subcommittee  reduced  this  appro- 
priation to  $3  million.  As  a  member  of 
that  subcommittee,  I  made  an  effort  to 
have  that  figure  put  back  to  the  full  $5 
million  and  lost  by  only  two  votes.  In  the 
full  committee,  when  presenting  the 
same  amendment,  I  lost  by  only  one  vote. 
I  am  hopeful  the  Senate  in  its  wisdom  as 
a  whole  will  see  the  need  for  the  full 
appropriation. 

Mr.  President,  as  a  Senate  Member, 
along  with  our  distinguished  colleague 
from  Illinois  (Mr.  Percy),  originally  ap- 
pointed by  the  President  to  the  National 
Commission  on  the  Observation  of  Inter- 
national Women's  Year,  it  has  been  my 
good  fortune  to  gain  insight  as  to  the 
complexity  and,  indeed,  the  severity  of 
the  problem  we  are  studying,  namely, 
what  we  can  do  to  root  out  the  elements 
of  discrimination  which  exist  in  our  so- 
ciety directed  to  more  than  a  majority  of 
our  citizenry  who  happen  to  be  women. 
The  purpose  of  this  $5  million  is  to  per- 
mit States  to  hold  conferences  and  then 
to  hold  a  national  conference  to  give  us  a 
picture  as  to  the  total  impact  of  such 
discrimination. 

There  has  been  some  concern  about  the 
amount  of  the  appropriation.  Let  me 
point  out  to  the  Senate  that  there  have 
been  a  number  of  nearly  similar  confer- 
ences funded  by  the  Federal  Government 
over  the  last  several  years,  including  a 
conference  on  natural  beauty.  Interna- 
tional Cooperation  Year,  editors  and 
publishers,  and  libraries.  It  seems  to  me 
If  we  are  going  to  fund  conferences  on 
topics  like  this,  it  is  even  more  important 
that  we  do  the  job  right  as  far  as  dis- 
crimination against  women  is  concerned. 

I  would  point  out  that  there  was  also  a 
conference  held  in  1971  to  study  the 
problems  of  aging.  The  problems  of  the 
elderly  are  also  significant,  but  confront 
a  minority  of  our  population,  whereas  the 
problem  to  be  studied  here  confronts  the 
majority  of  our  population.  The  amount 
of  money  actually  appropriated  by  Con- 


gress and  spent  for  the  National  Confer- 
ence on  Aging  was  $5,888,000  That  was 
5  years  ago.  I  suggest  to  my  colleagues  in 
the  Senate  that  considering  the  com- 
plexity and  the  importance  of  this  task, 
and  the  inflationary  pressures  we  have 
seen  over  the  last  5  years,  the  $5  million 
figure  seems  to  be  appropriate  and  I 
would  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  it. 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President,  we  In 
the  Senate  represent  approximately  250 
million  Americans,  51  percent  of  whom 
are  persons  of  the  female  sex.  One  need 
only  glance  about  thLs  Chamber  of  100 
Senators  to  realize  that  the  possibility  of 
discrimination  on  the  basis  of  sex  does 
exist.  The  amendment  which  15  of  my 
colleagues  cosponsored  would  restore  $2,- 
000,000  to  the  authorization  for  the  Na- 
tional Women's  Conference.  ThLs  figure 
represents  less  than  2^2  cents  per  person 
of  the  female  sex  In  this  country. 

Forty-three  million  women,  over  half 
of  the  women  16  years  and  over,  worked 
at  sometime  during  1974,  representing 
an  84  percent  increase  over  the  number 
of  women  with  work  experience  in  1950. 

In  1974,  median  Incomes  of  women 
working  year  round,  full  time,  was  about 
57  percent  of  median  Incomes  for  com- 
parable men. 

In  1970  and  1974,  median  Income  of 
women  college  graduates  aged  25  and 
over  who  worked  full  time  year  round, 
was  about  60  percent  of  comparable  male 
median  Incomes. 

Women  college  graduates  had  incomes 
that  were  on  the  average  lower  than  men 
with  only  a  high  school  education. 

The  number  of  children  in  female 
headed  families  below  the  poverty  level 
increased  by  approximately  one-third 
between  1960  and  1974.  and  in  1974.  tlie 
majority  of  children  in  poverty  were  In 
families  headed  by  women. 

In  1964,  slightly  more  than  100.000 
black  women  under  35  were  attending 
college,  compared  with  392,000  in  1974. 

In  1974,  unemployment  rate  for  black 
women  averaged  about  11  percent  as 
compared  with  6  percent  for  white 
women. 

The  median  earnings  ratio  of  black 
to  white  women  rose  from  75  percent  In 
1967  to  92  percent  In  1974. 

The  unemployment  rate  for  Spanish 
origin  women  was  higher  than  the  rate 
for  all  women  in  1974. 

About  one  half  of  the  families  headed 
by  women  of  Spanish  origin  were  below 
the  poverty  level. 

A  recent  survey  on  the  women's 
movement  made  by  Market  Opinion  Re- 
search In  1975  demonstrated  the  uncer- 
tainty, confusion  and  hopes  expressed 
by  a  cross  section  of  American  women. 

Fifty-seven  percent  of  women  sur- 
veyed commented  positively  on  women's 
movement,  while  28  percent  gave  nega- 
tive responses. 

Half  the  women  In  the  country  favor 
the  efforts  being  made  to  improve  the 
status  of  women,  one  third  oppose  with 
the  rest  undecided. 

Fifty-three  percent  of  American 
women  are  aware  of  the  Equal  Rights 
Amendment.  Only  17  percent  can  cor- 
rectly Identify  whether  ERA  has  hi^n 
passed  in  their  States. 


Fifty-eight  percent  of  these  surveyed 
did  not  attempt  to  an.swer  tlie  question 
on  the  Equal  Rights  .\mendments. 
Seventy -four  percent  of  tho.se  who  did 
answer  felt  they  did  not  know  enough 
about  the  ER.A  to  have  an  hiformed 
opinion. 

Among  women  with  children  5  years 
old  and  under,  one-third  use  cliildcare 
on  a  regular  basis.  Young  women  who 
are  not  working  now,  but  plan  to  return 
to  work  express  need  for  ciiildcare  to 
do  so. 

Nearly  half  the  women  surveyed  say 
they  never  see  women  like  tliemselves  In 
the  mass  media.  Only  5  to  6  percent  see 
women  like  tliemselves  often  and  tlie  rest 
do  so  sometimes. 

Some  further  statistics  on  the  status  of 
women  relate: 

In  200  years,  only  10  women  have  been 
appointed  as  Federal  judges. 

Of  4,800  top  union  positions  in  this 
country,  women  hold  350. 

In  the  Federal  bureaucracy,  1.6  per- 
cent of  top  administrators  are  women. 

Only  22  percent  of  divorced  mothers 
regularly  collect  chUd  support. 

Recent  Labor  Department  and  Census 
surveys  convey  the  above  siufts  and 
trends  directly  relating  if)  wonu'n  in  our 
society.  The  National  Women's  Confer- 
ence authorized  in  Public  Liiw  94-1  tJT  is 
the  means  of  iniorming  women  at  every 
level  of  American  society  of  tiieir  chang- 
ing status,  to  offer  a  forum  U)  lay  out 
sensitive  and  complicated  problems,  to 
gather  consensus  on  u  geiu'ral  agenda 
and  to  give  women  tlie  tools  to  enter  the 
mainstream  of  political,  .social  and  eco- 
nomic life  in  the  United  States.  Tli&se 
States  conferences  are  mandated  to  be 
open  to  anyone  who  wishes  to  come.  Tlie 
agenda  for  each  State  will  consider  prob- 
lems Indigenous  to  that  State  as  well  as 
problems  of  concern  to  all  women.  There 
is  no  basis  to  the  argument  that  these 
forums  will  be  used  to  push  one  i.ssue  or 
the  other  when  all  are  invited  to  take 
part. 

The  goal  of  human  rights  is  to  create 
conditions  in  which  each  person  is  al- 
lowed to  develop  human  potential  to  the 
fullest.  The  Lssues  which  the  women's 
conferences  will  address  are  not  limited 
to  the  equal  rights  amendments  or  to 
abortion,  although  these  will  surely  be 
discussed.  These  conferences  will  a.ssLst 
American  women  to  prepare  tliemselves 
to  take  part  in  the  LTnited  Nations  Decade 
for  Women,  1976  through  1985,  Enforce- 
ment of  laws,  modification  of  attitudes 
and  policies  that  reinforce  traditional 
stereotypes  about  women,  and  conse- 
quently about  men — all  these  will  be  dis- 
cussed and  debated.  There  Ls  no  one  point 
of  view  to  put  forth.  All  points  of  view 
will  be  sought  and  all  considered.  Women 
as  well  as  men  must  be  prepared  to  ac- 
cept the  new  order  of  equality  which 
is  rapidly  changing  old  roles,  disturbing 
mental  guideposts  and  forcing  all  of  us 
to  react  with  reason  and  fairness.  The 
myths  must  be  broken  down  to  make  way 
for  reality.  The  conferences  will  contrib- 
ute to  this  work.  The  U.S.  Department  of 
Labor  Women's  Bureau  printed  a  short 
paper  in  1974  which  compared  some  typi- 
cal myths  about  women  with  reality.  I 
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ask  unanimous  consent  that  it  be  printed 

in  the  Record. 

I  From  US.  Department  of  Labor,  Employ- 
ment Standards  Administration,  Women's 
Bureau) 

Thx  Myth  and  the  RuALrtY 

THK    MYTH 

A  woman's  place  Is  in  the  home. 

THE    REALrrY 

Homemaking  In  Itself  Is  no  longer  a  full- 
time  job  for  most  people.  Goods  and  services 
formerly  produced  In  the  home  are  now  com- 
merclaUy  available,  laborsavlug  devices  have 
lightened  or  eliminated   much  work  around 

the  home 

Today  more  than  half  of  all  women  be- 
tween 18  and  64  years  of  age  are  In  the  labor 
force  where  they  are  making  a  substantial 
contribution  to  the  Nations  economy. 
Studies  show  that  9  out  of  10  girls  will  work 
outside  the  home  at  some  time  In  their  lives. 

THE    MYTH 

Women  aren't  seriously  attached  to  the 
labor  force;  they  work  only  for  extra  pocket 

money. 

THE    KEALrrY 

Of  the  nearlv  34  mUUon  women  In  the 
labor  force  In  March  1973,  nearly  half  were 
working  because  of  pre.ss'.nK  economic  need. 
Thev  were  either  single,  widowed,  divorced, 
or  separated  or  hiid  husbands  whose  Incomes 
were  less  than  Ji-TOOO  a  year.  Another  4.7 
mil'.lon  had  husbands  with  Incomes  between 
J3,000  and  $7,000,' 

THE    MYTH 

Women  are  out  111  more  than  male  work- 
ers; they  cost  the  company  more. 

THE    RE.M,rTY 

A  recent  Public  Health  Service  study 
fhowE  little  difference  In  the  absentee  rate 
due  to  inness  or  Injury:  5  6  days  a  year  for 
women  compared  with  5,2  for  men. 

THE     MYTH 

Women  don't  work  as  lone  or  as  repularly 
as  their  male  coworkers;  their  training  Is 
costly— and  largely  wasted, 

THE    REALTTY 

A  declining  number  of  women  leave  work 
for  marriage  and  children.  But  even  among 
those  who  do  leave,  a  majority  return  when 
their  chUdren  are  In  school.  Even  with  a 
break  In  employment,  the  average  woman 
worker  has  a  workllfe  expectancy  of  25  years 
as  compared  with  43  years  for  the  average 
male  worker  The  single  woman  averages  45 
years  In  the  labor  force. 

Studies  on  labor  turnover  Indicate  that  net 
differences  for  men  and  women  are  generally 
small  In  nianufacturlng  industries  the  1968 
rates  of  accessions  per  100  employees  were 
4  4  for  men  and  5,3  for  women;  the  respec- 
tive separation  rates  were  4  4  and  5,2 

THE     MYTH 

Married  women  take  jobs  away  from  men; 
In  fact,  they  ought  to  qtrit  those  jobs  they 
now  hold, 

THE    REALITY 

There  were  19,8  million  married  women 
(husbands  present)  In  the  labor  force  in 
March  1973:  the  number  of  unemployed  men 
was  2,5  mlUlon,  If  all  the  married  women 
staved  home  and  unemployed  men  were 
placed  In  their  jobs,  there  would  be  17  3  mil- 
lion unfilled  jobs. 

Moreover,  most  unemployed  men  do  not 
have  the  education  or  the  skUl  to  qualify  for 


many   of  the   jobs  held  by  women,  such  as 
secretaries,  teachers,  and  nurses. 

THE     MYTH 

Women  should  .^tick  to  "Women's  jobs' 
and  shouldn't  compete  for  ■mens  jobs," 

THE    REALITY 

Job  requirements,  with  extremely  rare  ex- 
ertions, are  unrelated  to  .sex.  Tradition 
rather  than  job  content  has  led  to  labeling 
certain  jobs  a.s  women's  and  others  a?  men? 
In  measuring  22  inherent  aptitude?  and 
knowledge  areas,  a  research  laboratory  found 
that  there  Is  no  sex  difference  in  14,  women 
excel  in  6,  and  men  excel  in  2. 


'The  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  estimate 
for  a  low  standard  of  living  for  an  urban 
famUy  of  four  wa.=  $7,386  in  autumn  1972, 
This  estimate  l-s  for  a  family  consisting  of  an 
employed  husband  aged  38.  a  wife  not  em- 
ployed" outside  the  home,  an  8-year-old  girl. 
and  a  13-year-old  boy. 


THE    MYTH 

Women  don't  want  responsibUlty  on  the 
job;  they  don't  want  promotions  or  job 
changes  which  add  to  their  load. 

THE  REAUTY 

Relatively  few  women  have  beei;  offered 
poslliona  of  respor..sibility  But  when  giver, 
these  opportunities,  women,  like  men,  d', 
cope  with  job  responsibilities  In  addition  to 
personal  or  family  responsibilities.  In  1973. 
4  7  mUlion  women  held  professional  and  tech- 
nical Jobs,  another  16  million  worked  as 
nonfarm  managers  and  administrators.  Many 
others  held  supervisory  jobs  at  all  levels  in 
offices  and  factories 

THE   MYTH 

The  employment  of  mothers  leads  to  juve- 
nile delinquency, 

THE  REALITY 

Studies  show  that  many  factors  must  be 
considered  when  seeking  the  causes  of  juve- 
nile delinquency,  'W'hether  or  not  a  mother 
is  employed  does  not  appear  to  be  a  deter- 
mining factor. 

These  studies  Indicate  that  It  is  the  qual- 
ity of  a  mother's  care  rather  than  the  time 
consumed  In  such  care  which  Ls  of  major 
significance. 

THE    MYTH 

Men  don't  like  to  work  for  women  super- 
visors. 

THE    RE.^LITT 

M06t  men  who  complain  about  women 
supervisors  have  never  worked  for  a  woman. 

In  one  study  where  at  least  three-fourths 
of  both  male  and  female  respondents  (all 
executives)  had  worked  with  women  man- 
agers, their  evaluation  of  women  Ui  man- 
agement was  favorable.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  study  showed  a  traditional  cultural  bias 
among  those  who  reacted  unfavorably  to 
women  as  managers. 

In  another  survey  In  which  41  percent  of 
the  reporting  firms  indicated  that  they  hired 
women  executives,  none  rated  their  perform- 
ance as  unsatisfactory.  50  percent  rated  them 
adequate;  42  percent  rated  them  the  san:ie  as 
their  predecessors;  and  8  percent  rated  them 
better  than  their  predecessors. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER,  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN,  Mr.  President,  the 
distinguished  chairman  of  the  subcom- 
mittee which  handled  this  item  of  appro- 
priation 'Mr  MoNTOYA)  will  not  be  able 
to  be  in  the  Chamber,  I  understand,  until 
about  4  o'clock  this  afternoon.  It  was  his 
subcommittee  which  reported  out  the  S3 
million.  If  I  recall  correctly  in  discu.ssing 
the  matter  before  the  full  committee. 
Senator  Montoya  advised  that  the  sub- 
committee vote  was  either  4-to-l  or  5- 
to-1  for  this  reduction,  I  am  not  as  fami- 
liar with  their  reasons  as  would  be  the 
chairman  of  the  subcommitee,  and  also 
the  ranking  member  of  the  subcommit- 
tee, neither  of  whom  are  pre.sent  at  the 
moment.  I  think  maybe  the  Senator  from 
Oklahoma  'Mr.  Bellmon',  the  ranking 


member  of  the  subcommittee,  may  be  In 
the  Chamber  a  little  later  this  afternoon. 

I  would  like  to  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  thLs  amendment  be  set  aside  tem- 
porarily and  that  we  proceed  with  other 
matters, 

I  ■R-lll  withhold  that  request,  I  under- 
stand the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Oklahoma  'Mr.  Bartletti  has  a  substi- 
tute amendment  he  wishes  to  offer.  I  was 
not  advised  about  that.  I  will  withhold 
the  request  I  was  about  to  make.  Mr 
Prasident,  and  yield  so  that  the  Senator 
from  Oklahoma  may  be  recognized, 

Mr,  BARTLETT,  Mr  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  Mark  Isaac  of 
mv  sUff  mav  be  granted  the  privileges 
of^he  floor  during  the  consideration  Ox 
the  pending  legislation. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER,  Without 
obiection,  it  is  so  ordered, 

Mr  BARTLETT.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
an  amendment  I  offer  in  the  nature  of 
a  substitute,  ,__ 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  a.ssistant  legislative  clerk  reaa  as 

follows; 

The  Senator  from  Oklahoma  .Mr  Bart- 
LETT)   proposes  an  amendment; 

On  page  66,  strike  lines  5  through  16  in- 
clusive 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The 
amendment  lust  offered  by  the  Senator 
from  Oklahoma  is  a  broader  amendment 
than  that  offered  by  the  Senator  from 
Indiana  and.  as  such,  is  not  in  the  ap- 
propriate form.  It  is  not  in  order  as  a 
substitute, 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  Mr.  President.  I  sug- 
ee-^t  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 

will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll 

Mr  BARTLETT.  Mr,  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Without 
obiection.  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr  BARTLETT.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
an  amendment  at  the  desk  which  I 
would  like  the  clerk  to  state. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows : 

The  Senator  from  Oklahoma  (Mr,  Baet- 
lett)  proposes  an  amendment  to  the  amend- 
ment proposed  by  Mr,  Bayh: 

On  page  66  line  10  in  lieu  of  the  figure 
proposed  to  be  inserted  by  the  Senator  from 
Indiana,  insert  "o", 

Mr,  BARTLETT.  Mr.  President,  the 
purpose  of  this  amendment  is  that  the 
Federal  Government  will  not  finance 
federallv  supported  women's  meetings  tc 
consider  in  the  various  Suites,  their  sug- 
gestions and  deliberations  as  to  what 
they  think  are  the  various  rights  and 
concerns  of  women. 

It  certair.lv  is  not  that  I  do  not  want 
to  see  the  rights  of  women  articulatea, 
discussed  and  to  be  considered  as  legis- 
lation, if  necessan--,  or  to  be  con.sidered 
in  every  wav.  When  we  consider  the 
rights  of  women  we  should  consider  the 
rights  of  women  and  men  and  of  P^P^^. 
if  that  is  what  we  are  going  to  do.  I  think 
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that  is  what  this  election  year  is  all 
about.  We  have  caucuses  going  on  in 
precincts,  precinct  meetings  with  resolu- 
tions expressing  the  desires  of  those  who 
live  in  a  small  neighborhood  about  what 
they  think  should  be  changed  as  far  as 
the  interests  ail  the  people  have  in  this 
Government,  not  just  women  or  not  just 
one  particular  area  of  Interest. 

I  think  it  is  important  that  we  use  the 
elective  process  that  is  in  our  Constitu- 
tion to  provide  for  thet  rights  of  all  the 
people. 

And  I  have  been  getting.  I  would  say 
to  the  distinguished  Senator  from  Didl- 
ana,  lots  of  opposition  to  the  support  of 
$3  million  or  $5  million  for  these  con- 
ferences, primarily  from  women  who  feel 
that  this  is  not  the  kind  of  expense  that 
they  would  like  to  see  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment incur  during  a  period  of  huge 
deficits  and  difficult  fiscal  times.  They 
would  like  to  see  us  spend  only  for  those 
expenditures  that  are  essential  and  nec- 
essary for  carrying  on  the  business  of  the 
Federal  Government. 

Mr.  Pre.sldent.  I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  BARTLETT  Ye.s;  I  yield 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator yields. 

Mr.  BAYH.  I  appreciate  my  distin- 
guished colleague's  desire  to  be  fiscally 
prudent,  and  I  think  It  Is  possible  for  us 
to  reach  a  different  conclusion  as  to  what 
is  Important  and  what  Is  not.  Inasmuch 
as  the  Senator  sort  of  casts  off — and  I 
would  not  want  to  give  the  wrong  In- 
terpretation to  his  remarks,  but  certalnlv 
I  think  a  reasonable  interpretation  will 
be  that  he  casts  off  lightly  the  effort  be- 
ing made  throughout  the  country  to  get 
to  the  root  of  discrimination  against 
women.  Is  the  Senator  familiar  with  the 
purpose  of  the  International  Women's 
Year  Commission? 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  I  would  appreciate 
the  Senator  enlightening  me  on  this  as 
to  what  the  purpose  of  this  would  be. 

Mr.  BAYH.  I  should  think  that  cer- 
tainly he  would  know  what  the  purpose 
was  before  he  rose  to  tell  us  how  bad  It 
was. 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  The  Senator  from 
Indiana  apparently  seems  to  be  saying 
that  our  existlnR  political  Institutions 
are  not  .sufTlclont  to  deal  with  the  ls.sues 
that  women  have  In  mind.  My  point  Is 
that  the  existing  institutions  are  capable 
of  dealing  with  the  Interests  that  women 
have  In  this  year  of  their  celebration  as 
well  as  those  of  men.  younKsters.  and 
those  of  various  persuasions,  ages,  sex. 
and  so  on  So  I  look  upon  this,  t«  tell  the 
dlstlneriilshed  Senator  from  Indiana,  as  a 
redvindant  action  on  his  part  to  support 
the  $5  million  for  this  purpose. 

Mr.  BAYH  Mav  I  a.^k  mv  friend  and 
colleague,  ns  th**  S^nat^  sponsor  of  th" 
authorizing  legislation  for  the  women'^ 
conferences,  did  he  rl.se  in  this  body  and 
oppose  It  at  that  time?  I  do  not  recall 
any  words  of  opposition  when  this  meas- 
ure was  bclne  con.sldered  by  the  Senate. 
Did  he  oppose  It  at  that  time? 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  The  Senator  is  op- 


posing tlie  financing  of  this  program  for 
tlie  rea.son  tliat  it  is  a  redundant  rhetori- 
cal act.  I  certainly  am  not  taking  any 
opposition  to  the  goals  that  the  women 
have  or  that  they  have  reached  in  our 
50  States,  but  what  I  objecting  to  is  the 
Federal  fiuiding  of  the  proposal  that  the 
Senator  from  Indiana  has  in  mind. 

Mr.  BAYH.  What  is  the  answer  to  the 
question  I  posed?  I  did  not  get  his  an- 
swer. Is  the  answer  no  or  yes,  that  the 
Senator  was  opposed  or  not  opposed  to 
tills  measure  when  it  was  before  the 
Senate  when  it  passed  originally?  We 
authorized  $10  million  in  the  Senate 
originally,  and  I  do  not  recall  my  dis- 
tinguished colleague  from  Oklahoma 
raising  any  concern  about  the  redun- 
dancy at  that  time 

Mr  BARTLETT.  Is  the  Senator  from 
Oklahoma  correct  that  this  was  a  voice 
vote'' 

Mr  BAYH.  TTiat  Is  accurate.  It  was 
a  voice  vote. 

Mr.  BARTLETT  It  is  my  understand- 
ing that  I  was  not  on  the  floor. 

Mr.  BAYH.  I  do  not  want  to  go 
through  cross-examination  here. 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  I  wUl  be  glad  to 

Mr.  BAYH.  I  think  the  Record  will 
show,  and  we  all  know  it  Is  possible  to 
put  our  position  in  the  Record  and  to 
change  our  minds.  But  I  only  wished  to 
find  out  if.  indeed,  there  were  redun- 
dancy here.  It  is  unfortunate  tliat  some- 
one did  not  express  concern  about  this 
redundancy  when  It  went  through  the 
first  stages  when  the  Commission  was 
established.  How  does  the  Senator  from 
Oklahoma  suggest  that  we  deal  with  the 
problem  of  sex  discrimination  in  the 
normal  way? 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  What  the  Senator 
from  Oklahoma  suggests  is  that  those 
issues  that  might  be  raLsed  at  the  State 
level  by  individuals  can  be  brought  up 
through  the  normal  process  of  an  in- 
dividual citizen  expressing  his  or  her  de- 
sires leading  up  to  the  Democratic  and 
Republican  conventions.  I  think  in  view 
of  the  platforms  that  are  adopted  there 
and  the  opportunities  that  these  groups 
will  have,  undoubtedly,  if  they  like  to  ap- 
pear, not  only  before  the  platform  com- 
mittees, but  also  in  States  to  express 
themselves  as  to  how  they  feel,  they  have 
ample  and  good  opportunity  to  express 
themselves. 

Mr.  BAYH.  I  salute  the  Senator  for 
bringing  attention  to  the  fact  tliat  there 
is  a  forum  in  both  of  our  parties  in  which 
individuals  can  express  themselves.  If  an 
Individual  does  not  believe  any  one  of 
the.se  parties  are  worth  a  hoot,  does  not 
want  to  have  anything  to  do  with  either 
one  of  them,  and  is  tired  of  being  dis- 
criminated against  as  a  woman,  what 
does  she  do  then? 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  I  think  that  the 
women  can  do  as  they  are  trying  to  do 
here,  which  is  to  apparently  talk  to  Sen- 
ators to  get  them  to  support  Federal  ac- 
tion. This  seems  to  be  the  way  a  lot  of 
people  do  it  But  this  is  not  what  I  think 
is  the  solution. 

Mr.  BAYH.  What  does  my  friend  sug- 
gest should  be  the  solution?  I  mean  he 
has  suggested  a  normal  process. 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  I  think  they  have 
the    opportunity    to    proceed    ahead    as 


tliey  see  fit.  I  do  not  see  any  respon- 
sibility of  the  Federal  Government  to 
finance  tliis  particular  program. 

Mr.  BAYH.  Does  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment have  any  respon.sibility— let  me  a.sk 
my  colleague — to  find  discrimination,  to 
study  its  dimensions,  and  to  root  it  out? 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  I  think  tliat  the 
women  who  have  a  due  concern  in  Uiis 
can  talk  to  the  distingui.shed  Senator 
from  Indiana,  and  appear  before  com- 
mittees perhaps  at  the  invitation  of  tlie 
distinguished  Senator  from  Indiana.  I 
think  there  are  opportunities  for  people 
to  express  themselves.  Certamlv  thi.s  is 
part  of  the  system,  and  I  .supi>ort  it 

Mr.  BAYH.  Let  me  say  to  my  friend, 
and  I  hate  to  make  a  Supreme  Court  ca.se 
out  of  this,  but  I  guess  if  one  Ls  a  woman 
and  Is  being  discriminated  against  it  may 
have  to  be  a  Supreme  Court  case.  Here  is 
a  measure  that  has  been  the  law  of  tlie 
land  for  some  time  now.  There  was  not 
a  word  of  dissent  in  the  Senate  when  it 
was  authorized.  My  colleague  from  Okla- 
homa Is  opposed  to  this  measure.  He 
says  we  ought  to  re.sort  to  the  normal 
way  of  doing  things  in  tlie  system.  At 
the  same  time  he  says  a  women's  confer- 
ence is  one  way  of  doing  it,  yet  does 
not  want  us  to  do  it  this  way.  Is  there 
not  a  little  ambiguity  there?  Let  us  say 
that  I  am  a  woman  out  tliere.  I  am  not 
getting  equal  pay  for  equal  work  or  not 
treated  equally  under  social  security. 
What  do  I  do? 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  I  would  teU  the  Sen- 
ator from  Indiana  that  tliere  are  many 
women  out  there  who  are  writing  me 
who  are  very  sorry  that  the  bill  passed 
and  they  do  not  wish  to  see  the  funding 
of  it.  They  do  not  believe  that  the.se  con- 
ferences are  necessarily  going  to  be  rep- 
resentative of  all  the  women  or  that  it 
is  a  kind  of  expenditure  that  needs  to  be 
made.  They  have  different  arguments 
that  they  give. 

However,  I  feel  that  the  distinguished 
Senator  does  have  available  ways  of  pro- 
viding avenues  for  women  and  others  to 
express  their  concerns  as  they  see  fit,  as 
individuals  or  as  groups,  before  tlie  com- 
mittees on  which  he  serves  or  before 
other  committees  of  this  body.  With  the 
influence  that  the  distinguished  Senator 
has.  I  am  sure  that  this  can  be  brought 
about. 

Mr.  BA"YH.  I  suppose  that  each  of  us 
is  using  what  little  influence  we  have  as 
individuals  to  see  that  it  is  brouglit  about 
here. 

Here,  again,  it  certainly  is  within  the 
bounds  for  us  to  be  at  different  poles  or 
to  look  at  certain  factual  situations  and 
reach  different  conclusions. 

The  fact  is  that  a  number  of  women 
in  this  countn,'  are  being  discriminated 
against.  One  of  the  ways  of  measuring 
that  discrimination  is  to  examine  it 
closely — at  the  State  level  and  with  true 
grassroots  participation  for   all  women. 

If  women  feel  they  are  not  being  dis- 
criminated against,  why  should  they 
resent  efforts  made  to  prevent  discrimi- 
nation against  those  women  who  feel 
they  are  being  discriminated  against? 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  I  say  to  the  di.stin- 
guished  Senator  that  there  are  many 
women  in  this  country  who  feel  they  are 
being    discriminated    against    regularly 
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bv  this  bodv  with  respect  to  the  expendi- 
tures tliat  are  made.  I  think  there  is 
real    opposition    to    .spending    Federal 

Did  the  Senator  ask  why  I  did  not  ap- 
pear at  the  time  the  vote  took  place? 
The  Senator  said  it  was  a  voice  vote, 
which  often  happens  very  quickly,  as  the 
Senator  knows.  I  think  it  would  be  im- 
portant to  have  rollcaU  votes  on  a  num- 
ber of  issues  such  as  this,  but  this  par- 
ticular Senator  happened  not  to  be  here 
at  that  time  I  do  not  think  that  this 
should  preclude  this  Scnat/^r  from  Okla- 
homa from  havmg  an  opportunity  to 
express  his  willinKness  not  to  fund  this 
particular  program. 

Obviouslv.  it  will  be  up  to  the  wi.sdom 
of  our  coliea^'ues  to  decide  whether  It 
shall  be  the  $ri  million  that  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  desires  or  no  dollars, 
as  this  substitute  amendment  provides. 
or  something  in  between  or  something 
else  I  think  I  have  the  right  and  the 
opportunity  to  do  that.  I  do  not  believe 
it  is  being  unfair  in  any  way  to  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Indiana.  It 
certainly  is  not  intended  to  be. 

Mr  BAYH.  I  think  the  Senator  from 
Oklahoma  knows  it  is  not  unfair  He 
knows  that  his  friend  from  Indiana  has 
not  said  it  is  unfair,  and  he  certamly 
is  within  his  rights  in  doing  what  he 

Is  doing.  ^      ,,    ., 

I  was  just  curious  about  all  these 
women  apparently  writing  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  Oklahoma,  objecting  to  the 
wav  monev  is  being  spent.  It  has  Uken 
verv  long  to  have  these  objections 
voiced.  But  certainly  the  Senator  from 
Oklahoma  is  well  within  his  rights. 

Would  the  Senator  care  to  be  more 
specific  about  the  particularity  of  why 
they  are  concerned  about  the  money 
being  spent  this  way? 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  I  say  to  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Indiana  that  they 
have  been  verv  broad  in  their  criticism 
of  the  wav  this  body  has  been  spending 
monev  and  this  item  is  just  one  of  many 
criticisms.  We  have  had  an  unusually 
large  amount  of  mail  in  opposition  to 
the  funding  of  this  program. 

Mr.  BAYH  Mr  President,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Oklahoma  has  been  very 
courteous  in  permitting  me  to  direct 
questions  to  him  I  have  a  feeling  that 
there  is  not  much  the  Senator  from  Indi- 
ana can  do  to  per.suade  his  colleague  to 
take  a  different  point  of  view,  and  I  see 
little  to  be  gained  from  further  efforts 
in  this  regard  right  now. 

The  chairman.  a.s  I  recall,  was  making 
some  effort  to  have  this  matter  put  off 
until  the  subcommittee  chairman  ar- 
rives. I  note  that  the  distinguished  rank- 
ing Repubhcan  member  of  the  subcom- 
mittee is  in  the  Chamber  I  do  not  know 
whether  that  chanecs  the  position  of 
the  Senator  from   Arkansas. 

Mr.  BARTLETT  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  for  one  comment? 

Mr    BAYH    I  yield 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  Tliis  is  pertinent  to 
the  direction  the  Senator  from  Indiana  is 
now  taking  in  the  discussion. 

At  an  appropriate  time.  I  would  like  to 
have  the  yeas  and  nays. 

Mr.  BELLMON.  Mr.  President,  as  file 
ranking  minority  member  of  the  Sub- 


committee on  Post  Office  and  Treasury, 
I  am  pleased  to  explain  what  happened 
in  that  subcommittee  witli  regard  to  the 
funding  of  this  program. 

Our  chairman,  the  Senator  from  New 
Mexico  I  Mr.  Montoya  ' ,  is  en  route  to 
the  fioor  of  the  Senate,  and  perhaps  later 
he  will  have  other  comments  to  make. 

During  debate  in  the  subcommittee, 
there  was  a  rather  sharp  difference  of 
opinion  as  to  the  proper  level  of  fund- 
ing for  the  National  Commission  on  the 
Observance  of  International  Women's 
Year.  The  feehng  was  generally  divided 
along  the  lines  of  those  who  felt  that 
this  was  an  activity  which  Congress 
could  and  should  properly  fund  and 
those  who  felt  that  activities  of  this  kind 
were  better  funded  from  private  sources, 
so  that  there  would  not  be  the  inference 
that  ta>:payers'  money  was  being  used  to 
influence  the  conduct  of  legislation. 

The  members  of  the  subcommittee 
were  polled  on  this  question.  As  a  result 
of  that  poll,  there  was  a  vot€  for  the 
rete-.ition  of  the  House  report  language, 
wh.ch  is  very  limiting  as  to  the  way  such 
funding,  if  it  is  provided,  can  be  used.  I 
call  attention  to  this  language  in  the 
report  at  the  bottom  of  page  147 : 

l*ie  Commltt**  recommends  an  appro- 
priation of  $3,000,000  for  Sscal  vcar  1976  for 
The  National  Commission  on  the  Observance 
of  International  Women's  Year.  1975  This 
is  a  reduction  of  $2,000,000  from  the  supple- 
mental budget  estimate  and  the  House 
allowance. 

The  appropriation  will  provide  funding  to 
enable  the  National  Commission  to  organize 
and  convene  a  National  Women's  Conference. 
preceded  by  State  Conferences,  and  provide 
lor  the  expenses  of  the  Commission  untU 
March  31,  1978.  as  authorized  by  Public  Law 
94-167  The  Commission  wa?  originally  estab- 
lished by  Executive  Order  r832 

The  Committee  i."^  concerned  that  the  Com- 
mission may  become  a  forum  for  advance- 
ment of  proposals  that  are  not  the  views  of 
a  substantial  number  of  American  women 
We  believe  it  es-sentlal  that  women  advoca- 
ting differing  viewpoints  are  allowed  rep- 
resentation on  the  Comm-Jislon. 

"Die  Committee  notes  that  section  9  of 
Public  Law  94-167  ppecificany  prohibits  the 
use  of  funds  for  lobbying  activities.  This 
prohibition  must  not  be  violated. 

"The  vote  in  the  committee  was  divided 
as  to  whether  or  not  the  level  of  fund- 
ing should  be  S3  million  or  S5  million.  So 
far  as  I  recall,  there  was  no  vote  with 
respect  to  taking  out  ail  of  the  funds, 
hut  the  committee  recommendation  is 
that  S3  million  be  pro\ided.  under  the 
terni.s  of  the  language  I  just  read. 

As  I  have  said.  Senator  Montoya  will  be 
back  later  this  afternoon,  and  he  may 
have  other  comments  to  make,  but  I 
felt  that  it  was  in  order  that  the  Senate 
understand  the  action  of  the  subcom- 
mittee in  this  matt-er. 

Mr.  President,  my  own  position  was 
that  this  activity  v>as  not  one  that  I  felt 
should  t>e  funded  with  tax  money,  and  I 
therefore  voted  against  this  funding,  and 
I  plan  to  .support  the  Bartlett  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  BAYH.  For  the  sake  of  the  record, 
I  believe  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma, 
Mr.  Bellmon  did  offer  a  motion  to  delete 
all  the  funding  for  the  conferences  in 
subcommittee,  and  that  motion  was 
defeated  by  a  2  to  1  margin. 


Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  in 
view  of  the  fact  that  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  New  Mexico  'Mr.  Mon- 
toya I ,  who  is  chairman  of  the  subcom- 
mittee, is  not  present  and  cannot  be  here 
until  later  this  afternoon.  I  am  going  to 
request  that  this  amendment  be  set  aside 
temporarily  and  that  we  proceed  with 
another  matter.  I  do  not  want  to  see  ac- 
tion taken  on  this  amendment  until  he 
has  an  opportunity  to  be  present.  I  un- 
derstand that  he  will  be  here  later  this 
afternoon  or  tomorrow. 

I  point  out  that  at  the  time  this  bill 
was  reported  by  the  full  committee  on 
last  Thursday,  it  was  anticipated  that 
this  bill  would  not  be  brought  up  in  the 
Senate  until  tomorrow :  and  some  mem- 
bers of  the  committee  and  some  of  the 
subcommittee  chairmen  may  have  made 
other  plans,  accordingly.  For  that  rea- 
son, I  want  to  give  them  an  opportunity 
to  be  present  when  any  issue  is  raised 
over  which  their  subcommittee  has  juris- 
diction. 

For  that  reason.  I  make  the  request 
that  I  have  just  announced,  that  this 
amendment  be  set  aside  temporarily  and 
that  we  proceed  to  some  other  amend- 
ment. 

I  am  also  under  the  impression  that 
there  are  some  who  have  asked  that  this 
bill  not  be  acted  on  imtil  tomorrow.  It 
will  probably  go  over  until  tomorrow, 
anyway,  for  final  disposition.  I  make  that 

request. 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr  President,  may  I  ask,  is 
there  any  way  of  being  certain  when  this 
particular  matter  can  be  laid  to  rest?  I 

certalnlv  have  no  ob.iection 

Mr.  McCLELLAN  Not  until  I  have 
conferred  witli  the  chairman  of  the  sub- 
committee to  see  that  this  has  been  done 
to  his  satisfaction.  The  distinguished 
Senator  from  Indiana  can  see  that  I  have 
to  make  that  effort 

Mr.  ALLEN.  May  we  request  the  yeas 
and  nays  on  both  amendments  prior  to 
the  Senator's  arrival'' 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  I  do  not  believe  we 
have  enough  in  here  now 

Mr.  ALLEN.  I  suggest  the  absence  of  a 
quorum  so  we  can  get  another  couple  of 
Senators 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Garn  • .  The  clerk  vaU  call  the  roll. 

Tlie  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr  BElJJvION.  Mr  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

Tlie  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Without 
obiection.  it  is  sc  ordered. 

Mr.  BELLMON.  Mr  President,  the  bill 
before  us  todav,  the  second  supplemental 
appropriations  bill  for  1976,  wUl  in  all 
hkelihood  be  the  last  major  spending 
bill  on  which  the  Senate  wiU  act  during 
the  remaining  2  months  of  fiscal  1976. 
Therefore,  I  would  like  to  take  a  few 
minutes  to  comment  on  where  passage 
of  this  bill  will  leave  us  in  regard  to  the 
budget  ceilings,  particularly  in  view  of 
other  pending  bills  that  could  possioly 
lav  claim  to  the  budget  authority— I  un- 
derline Mr.  President,  the  term  "budget 
authority"— that  wiU  still  be  available 
imder  the  1976  budget  resolution. 

The  second  supplemental  includes  19.6 
budget  authority  of  $9.5  billion.  Outlays 
from  that  authority  are  estimated  to  be 
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$7.2  billion  during  nscal  1976.  The  bill 
also  includes  $2.9  billion  in  budget  au- 
thority  for   the  transition   quarter. 

The  amounts  in  this  second  supple- 
mental can  bt'  accommodated  within  the 
fiscal  year  1976  budget  ceilings  Congress 
enacted  Uust  full  However,  four  func- 
tions of  the  budget  are  particularly  tight 
and  thi.s  bill  doe.s  add  .significant  pres- 
siire  to  these  functions  of  the  budget 
which  are  alreadv  under  pressure — func- 
tion 300 — natural  resources,  environment 
and  energy — function  500 — education, 
training,  employment  and  social  serv- 
ices—function 550 — health  and  function 
600 — income  security 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  Will  the  Senator 
yield  for  a  unanimous-consent  request  to 
have  this  placed  at  the  end  of  his  re- 
marks? 

Mr.  BELLMON.  I  yield. 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  yeas  and  nays  be  re- 
quested, both  on  the  Bayh  amendment 
and  the  Bartlett  substitute  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Ls  there  a 
suCBcient  second?  There  is  a  sufficient 
second. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr  ALLEJN.  Are  the  yeas  and  nays 
then  ordered  on  both?  I  do  not  believe 
any  order  was  made  as  to  his  first  re- 
quest, that  it  be  in  order. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  yeas 
and  nays  are  ordered  on  both  by  unani- 
mous consent. 

Mr.   ALLEN.  I  thank  the  Chair. 

Mr.  BELLMON.  Mr.  President,  let  us 
look  first  at  the  budget  as  a  whole,  then 
later  I  will  point  out  to  my  colleagues 
the  two  potential  problems  with  spe- 
cific functions. 

Mr  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  a  table  showing  the  efTect  of 
this  bill  on  the  .status  of  the  1976  budget 
be  printed  In  the  Record.  This  table  In- 
dicates that  the  total  of  first,  enacted 
legislation;  second,  blUs  passed  or  re- 
ported In  the  Senate;  and  third,  this 
supplemental  bill  leaves  us  under  the 
budget  ceilings  by  $1.6  billion  in  budget 
authority  and  $0.9  billion  in  outlays. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

STATUS  OF  THE  FISCAL  1976  BUOGFT 
(Billions  of  doltorsi 

BA     Outiiys 


2d  budget  resolution  ceilings 408.0      374.9 

Action  completed  I 

Action  underway  in  Senate  (passed  or  re- 
ported)     

2d  supplemental  appropriation  bill 

Subtotal,  above  items ... 

Current  underage 

Anticipated  Presidential  spending  requests 

not  included  in  2d  supplemental 

O.C.  appropriations  bill.. 

Synthetic  fuels. .. 

Foreign  assistance. . 

Biomedical  research  and  liealth  man- 
power   

Additional  pending  legislation  that  require 

funding  In  fiscal  year  1976 

Public    works/antirecession    assistance 

(S.  3201)....   . 

Renewal  of  CETA  title  VI  public  service 

jobs  (S.  1695) 

Coastal  zone  management  (S.  586) 

Possible  total,  spending  legislation 411.0      374.6 

Footnotes  at  end  of  table. 


(Billions  of  ddlarsj 


BA     Outbys 


395  9 

366.3 

1.0 
9.5 

.5 
7.2 

406.4 

374.0 

1.6 

.9 

2.1 
(.5) 
.5) 
(.4) 

.6 
(.5) 

i:; 

(.7) 

(.1) 

2.5 

(•' 

(i.n 

(•) 

(1.21 
(.2) 

'<-•! 

2d  budget  resolution 408,0      374.9 

Possible  overage 3.0 

Possible  underage —.3 


■  Includes  Conference  agreement  on  Foreign  Assistance  and 
Relation  Programs  Appropriation  Act. 

•Less  than  $50,000,000. 

Mr.  BELLMON.  Mr.  President,  the 
table  I  have  placed  in  the  Record  also 
lists  the  possible  additional  spending 
bills  that  I  am  aware  of,  as  well  as  pend- 
ing authorizations  that  could  require 
1976  funding.  These  bills  total  $4.6  bU- 
llon  In  budget  authority  and  $0.6  billion 
in  outlays.  It  appears  that  there  is  vir- 
tually no  possibility  that  we  will  breach 
the  outlay  ceiling,  but  enactment  of  all 
these  bills  would  put  us  over  the  ceiling 
on  budget  authority. 

I  think  the  Members  of  the  Senate 
should  be  aware  of  that.  We  probably 
are  not  going  to  have  difficulty.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, so  far  as  outlays  are  concerned, 
but  If  we  do  pass  all  these  bills,  we  are 
going  to  be  over  the  ceiling  in  budget 
authority,  which  will  put  us  in  trouble 
for  the  next  fiscal  year. 

A  close  examination  of  these  pending 
bills,  however,  convinces  me  that  we  can 
safely  discount  the  possibility  that  all 
will  lae  enacted  this  fiscal  year  For  ex- 
ample, health  benefits  for  the  unem- 
ployed, now  estimated  at  $0.4  billion  for 
1976.  has  been  on  the  Senate  calendar 
for  a  year  with  no  action  taken.  Simi- 
larly anticipated  Presidential  requests 
totaling  $2.1  billion  are  not  included  in 
the  second  supplemental:  some  portion 
of  thLs  amount  will  in  all  likelihood  not 
be  appropriated  for  fiscal  1976. 

There  is  $2.5  billion  in  pending  au- 
thorizations, some  of  which  will  proba- 
bly not  be  fully  fimded  this  year  Also, 
some  of  the  pending  authorizations  will 
probably  not  even  be  enacted  diu-ing  thLs 
fiscal  year. 

The  total  for  all  pending  bills  could 
exceed  the  budget  authority  ceiling  by 
as  much  as  $3  billion.  Although  we  can 
realistically  discount  a  good  portion  of 
the  funding  for  the  items  I  have  just 
mentioned,  I  call  my  colleagues  atten- 
tion to  the  fact  that  there  Is  Just  $1.6 
billion  remaining  in  budget  authority 
before  we  hit  the  budget  ceiling. 

So.  Mr.  President,  we  simply  cannot 
enact  thLs  $3  billion  of  pending  bills 
without  going  over  the  ceiling,  which 
only  has  $1.6  billion  remaining  to  be 
authorized. 

Having  said  there  is  room  in  tlie  fiscal 
year  1976  budget  for  this  bill  and  that 
the  likelihood  of  breaking  the  total 
budget  ceilings  is  becoming  less  likely, 
I  would  like  to  point  out  to  my  colleagues 
the  potential  problems  in  four  key  func- 
tions of  the  budget. 

In  function  300.  the  second  supple- 
mental Includes  the  latest  Presidential 
request  on  energy  Items  and  places  us 
right  at  our  expected  targets  for  that 
fimction.  The  function  target — but  not 
the  spending  ceiling  for  the  entire  budg- 
et— would  be  exceeded  by  any  spending 


in  1976  which  would  result  frjm  f ujiction 
300  authorizing  legLslation  being  con- 
sidered now  by  \arious  committees  of 
the  Senate.  Further,  in  function  .500. 
add-ons  in  this  second  supplemental  for 
education  items  have  cau.sed  the  current 
status  of  budget  authority  to  exceed  our 
target  by  $0  4  billion.  as.suminK  one  addi- 
tional Presidential  request  not  yet  re- 
ported which  is  estimated  at  $0  3  billion. 
It  should  also  be  noted  that  while  budpet 
authority  is  over  tartlet  in  thLs  func- 
tion, outlays  are  well  under  the  target. 
Finally,  additional  pressure  in  thLs  func- 
tion would  be  created  by  whatever  con- 
gressional action  Is  ultimately  taken 
with  regard  to  CETA  pubUc  service  jobs 
spending. 

In  function  550  ihealtli^  additional 
budget  authority  for  medicaid  has  added 
to  the  pressures  in  this  function.  We  ap- 
pear to  be  right  at  the  target  and  several 
health  authorization  bills  arc  .still  to  be 
considered.  In  function  600 — income  se- 
curity— we  are  over  the  target,  primarily 
due  to  reestimated  entitlement  programs. 
Fortunately,  underages  In  other  func- 
tions have  left  room  for  the  second  sup- 
plemental in  this  year's  budget  as  a 
whole 

Mr.  President,  after  examining  the 
budgetary  situation  as  it  stands  at  the 
present  time,  I  intend  to  vote  for  the 
committee  appropriations  bill.  While  we 
are  close  to  the  ceilings,  we  should  be 
able  to  stay  within  our  budget  provided 
we  keep  a  critical  eye  on  those  few 
spending  Items  which  may  require  Sen- 
ate action  during  May  and  June. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  the  ttoor. 

Mr.  STONE.  Mr.  President,  as  a  result 
of  a  request  by  the  Agricultural  Research 
Service  of  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture, the  Senate  Agriculture  and  Forestry 
Committee  recommended  an  additional 
appropriation  of  $4  million  for  the  Plum 
Lsland  New  York  Animal  Disease  Center 
to  be  contained  in  this  second  supple- 
mental appropriations  bill.  It  is  in  the 
bill  and  deserves  complete  supjwrt.  A  re- 
quest in  a  larger  amount  of  $9  45  million 
for  Plum  Island  was  submitted  last  year 
by  the  Agricultural  Research  Service. 
The  Office  of  Management  and  Budget 
delayed  for  months  and  we  in  the  Sen- 
ate unanimously  passed  Senate  Resolu- 
tion 190  on  June  19.  1975.  calling  uixin 
the  Office  of  Management  and  Budget 
to  expedite  its  consideration  of  last  year's 
supplemental  budget  request  made  by 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  for  the 
Plum  Island  facility.  Unfortunately,  the 
Office  of  Management  and  Budget  re- 
jected this  request. 

So.  once  again  this  year,  the  Agricul- 
tural Research  Service  of  the  Agriculture 
Department  is  urgently  requesting  fund- 
ing for  the  Plum  Island  Laboratory  fa- 
cility. This  facility  produces  vaccines  for 
animals  which  are  Imported  into  this 
country.  The  vaccine  will  be  used  to  es- 
tablish a  disease-free  barrier  in  the 
Darien  Gap — Central  America.  This  will 
reduce  the  danger  and  cost  of  current 
disease  control  and  eradication  programs 
will  have  the  additional  benefit  of  assist- 
ing Central  and  Latin  American  coun- 
tries, including  Mexico,  in  eradicating 
hoof-and-mouth  disease  and  i  it  her  ani- 
mal disease.  This  vaccine  production  l" 
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essential  for  protection  of  our  cattle  and 
other  animal  herds  from  diseases  intro- 
duced by  Imported  livestock  and  other 
animals.  Present  supplies  of  commer- 
ciallv  produced  vaccine,  now  primarily 
produced  in  Europe,  are  inadequau-  to 
contain  any  outbreaks  of  ma.inr  size 

I,  therefore,  strongly  urge  the  inclu- 
sion of  the  S4  million  recommended  oy 
mj'  colleagues  on  the  Senate  Agriculture 
and  Forestry  Committee  in  order  to 
quicklv  complete  this  necessary  facility. 
Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  an  item 
that  is  found  on  page  48,  line  11,  of  this 
bill  is  S50  million  that  is  appropriated  to 
"flood  control  and  coastal  emergencies." 
This  money  is  recommended  by  the  com- 
mittee and  the  President,  and  it  repre- 
sents an  increase  from  the  $30  million 
that  was  passed  by  the  House. 

When  appropriated,  this  money  will  be 
available  to  repay  the  Mississippi  River 
project  and  the  general  construction  ac- 
counts to  replace  funds  that  were  bor- 
rowed from  the.se  programs  in  the  past 
to  finance  important  emergency  flood 
control  work. 

I  have  sought  for  some  time  to  have 
such  funds  repaid  because  these  neces- 
sary emergency  expenditures  were  ob- 
tained by  siphoned  appropriated  doUars 
out  of  ongoing  construction  projects, 
which  in  turn  were  slowed.  The  West 
Termessee  Tributarie,s  pro.iert  Ls  but  one 
example.  About  $700,000  was  taken  away 
from  this  necessary  project  to  be  used 
on  emergency  flood  control  work. 

It  is  only  equitable  that  such  funds  be 
made  available  so  that  such  projects  can 
be  made  whole  again.  I  approve  the  deci- 
sion by  the  President  and  the  committee, 
and  I  support  the  $,S0  million  appropria- 
tion. 


ORDER  FOR  CONSIDERATION  OF 
THE  BAYH  AND  BART  LETT 
AMENDMENTS  TOMORROW,  WITH 
TIME  LIMITATION  THEREON 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  after 
consultetion  with  the  interested  parties. 
I  ask  unanimou.s  consent  that  at  the  hour 
of  1  o'clock  tomorrow,  we  begin  the  con- 
sideration of  the  Bayh  amendment  and 
the  Bartlett  amendment;  and  that  there 
be  a  time  limitation  of  10  minutes  on 
each,  to  be  equally  dnided  between  tlie 
sponsors  of  the  amendment  and  the 
managers  of  the  bill  The  yeas  and  nays 
have  been  ordered. 

Mr.  BAYH.  Re.serving  the  right  to  ob- 
ject. Mr.  President,  I  wish  to  ask  the 
leader — it  is  entirely  possible  that  we  can 
dispose  of  this  yet  this  evening. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  It  is,  but  Senator 
Montoya  is  not  here. 

Mr.  BAYH.  Would  the  leader  prefer 
that  we  wait  until  Senat^tr  Montoya  gets 
here  and  present  that  request  then' 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  No:  I  understand. 
from  talking  to  the  chairman  and  the 
ranking  Republican  member,  that  it  will 
be  agreeable  with  them  and  they  think 
the  Senator  from  New  Mexico  will  be 
amplv  protected. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Will  the  Senator 
yield  ■^ 

Mr.  MANSFIFLD.  Yes. 
Mr.  McCLELLAN.  I  am  perfectly  will- 
ing to  give  5  or  10  minutes  to  a  side. 
Senator  Montova  has  not  been  consulted, 
and  I  am  perfectly  agreeable  to  that  time, 


but  I  think  we  ought  to  give  him  a  little 
time,  5  to  10  minutes,  to  make  his  pres- 
entation I  do  not  want  to  prolong  it,  but 
I  think  Senator  Montoya  ought  to  have 
10  minutes'  time  to  make  any  statement 
about  it  he  wants.  He  is  chairman  of  the 
sut>committee. 

Mr.  M.ANSFIELD.  Twenty  minutes  al- 
together, 10  minutes  on  a  side  for  bcUi 
amendments. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  That  will  be  fine. 
That  will  give  him  a  little  time. 

Mr.  BAYH.  I  withdraw  my  reservation. 

Mr.  YOUNG.  I  .suggest  that  we  take 

these  amendments  up  at  2  p.m.  in  place 

of  1,  bccau.'-e  we  do  have  a  Republican 

policy  luncheon  tomorrow  at  noon. 

As' to  the  possible  amendment  by  the 
Senator  from  Mas.sachusetts  <Mr. 
Brooke  '  you  may  want  an  hour  on  his 
amendment. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  am  not  askmg  on 
his  amendment,  just  the  Bartlett  and 
tlie  Bayh  amendments. 

I  ask  unanimous  con.sent  that  the  hour 
be  1:30  instead  of  2  o'clock,  because  we 
have  a  lot  of  busines.s.  and  we  want  to 
get  started  on  the  Oversight  Committee 
on  Intelligence. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  tliere 
objection? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  May  I  change  the 
time  to  1 :  30  from  1  o'clock? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Tlie  Sen- 
ator would  resume  at  1:30,  the  time  to 
be  10  minutes  on  each  amendment. 

Mr,  MANSFIELD.  10  minutes.  20  min- 
utes to  both  sides.  

Tlie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.   Resume 

tiie  supplemental  appropriation  at  1:30? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  That  is  correct. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 

objection?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and  it 

is  .so  ordered. 

Mr  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  when 
we  go  out  tonight  the  unfinished  business 
will  be  Senate  Resolution  400. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  If  the 
Senate  adjourns  tonight,  the  imfinished 
business  will  be  Senate  Resolution  400 
tomorrow 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  At  1  O'clock  the 
pending  business  will  be  Senate  Re.solu- 

tion  400.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  By 
unanimous  consent  Senate  Resolution 
400  will  be  set  aside,  if  it  is  up. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  And  at  the  conclu- 
sion of  the  pending  business,  the  supple- 
mental appropriation  bill,  the  Senate 
will  then  automatically  return  to  the 
consideration  of  Senate  Resolution  400. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  That  is 
correct. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD    I  thank  the  Chair. 
I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quortmi. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  it  the 
Senator's  intention  that  the  unfinished 
business  be  taken  up,  resumed,  tomor- 
row at  1:30'' 

Mr.  MANSFIELD  At  1:30.  Tiiat  is  not 
the  unfinished  business,  the  pending 
business 

Tl-ie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
pending  basiness  at  1  o'clock. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

Tlie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 


Mr.  M.ANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered 

Mr  MANSFIELD  Mr  President.  I  mL<;- 
.spoke  myself  At  1  o'clock  the  pending 
basiness  will  be  the  supplemental  appro- 
priation bill  Tiiat  is  at  1  o'clock.  We  will 
use  the  period  between  1  and  1:30  to  de- 
bate LhLs  measure. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  a  par- 
liamer.tary  inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The  Sen- 
ator will  state  it 

Mr.  PASTORE    What  is  the  pending 

business? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The 
pending  business  is  HR  13172  The 
pending  question  Ls  on  agreeing  to  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Okla- 
homa in  the  nature  of  a  substitute  to  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Indiana. 

Mr.  P.* STORE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  it  be  m  order 
for  me  to  propose  an  amendment  on  be- 
half of  Mr.  Stevens  and  Mr   Magnuson. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection''  The  Chair  hears  none,  and  it 
is  so  ordered 

Mr.  PASTORE  ThLs  is  an  amendment 
which  would  increase  the  bill  of  our  sub- 
committee by  the  sum  of  $3  milhon. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Will  the 
Senator  send  his  amendment  to  the  desk, 
please,  so  the  clerk  can  report  the 
amendment? 

Mr  PASTORE  I  will  send  it  up  in  a 
minute. 

This  has  to  do.  of  course,  with  the  leg- 
islation that  was  passed  a  short  while  ago 
on  the  200-mile  limit 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Tlie  clerk 
will  state  the  amendment. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  RliOde  Island  (Mr  Pae- 
TOREi,  for  Mr.  Stevens  and  Mr  MagititsoW 
proposes  an  amendment : 

On  page  53,  aft«r  line  14.  Insert  the  foliow- 
Ing: 

OPERATIONS,  RESEARCH,  AND  FACILrTHS 

For  an  additional  amount  for  "Operations, 
research,  and  facilities,"  for  the  period  July  1. 
1976  through  September  30.  1976,  $3,000,000 
to  remain  available  until  expended 

Mr.  PASTORE.  The  amendment  would 
provide  authority  for  the  National 
Oceanic  and  Atmospheric  AdminLstra- 
tion  to  expend  an  additional  $3,000,000 
for  "Operations,  research,  and  facilities" 
for  the  period  July  1.  1976,  through  Sep- 
tember 30.  1976.  The  purpose  of  these 
funds  is  to  carry  out  the  I>epartment  of 
Commerce  responsibiUties  under  the 
newlv  enacted  Fishery  Consen-ation  and 
Management  Act  of  1976— Public  Law 
94-265.  These  ftmds  are  to  be  used  for 
administration  enforcement  costs  to  the 
Department,  international  negotiations. 
esublLshment  and  operation  of  eight  new 
regional  fishery  management  councils, 
and  research. 

The  Fishery  Consen-ation  and  Man- 
agement Act  of  1976  creates,  as  of 
March  1,  1977,  a  200  nautical  mile  fishery 
conservation  zone  off  the  coasts  of  the 
United  States  and  a  national  fishery 
management  program.  The  Secretary  of 
Commerce  has  primary  responsibility  for 
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the  management  aspects  of  the  new  law. 
The  Secretary  also  has  duties  in  the  area 
of  boundary  surveys,  international  nego- 
tiations, and  enforcement  and  surveil- 
liance. 

To  begin  the  job  of  management,  the 
Department  requires  additional  funds 
during  the  transition  quarter.  Without 
these  funds,  the  process  of  Implement- 
ing the  legislation  will  be  delayed  for  at 
least  three  months,  thereby  raising  seri- 
ous question  whether  proper  manage- 
ment programs  will  be  ready  for  the  1977 
Ashing  seasons.  In  particular,  without 
these  additional  funds,  creation  of  the 
councils,  an  entirely  new  management 
institution,  will  not  meet  the  statutory 
deadlines. 

The  Department  of  Commerce  budget 
requests  for  this  purpose  is  presently 
on  the  desk  of  the  Director  of  the  OflQce 
of  Management  and  Budget.  The  spon- 
sors of  the  amendment  have  attempted 
to  have  a  decision  made  on  this  request 
In  time  for  debate  on  H.R.  13172.  It 
seems  likely  that  the  administration  will 
request'  some  funds  for  implementation 
of  Public  Law  94-265.  But  we  cannot 
afford  to  await  their  final  decision.  Fail- 
ure to  include  these  funds  in  this  bill 
would  be  a  serious  setback  to  our  re- 
newed efforts  to  protect  our  threatened 
fishery  resources. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  discussed  this 
matter  with  the  chairman  of  the  Appro- 
priations Committee,  Senator  McClel- 
LAN,  and  also  with  the  ranking  Republi- 
can member,  Senator  Young,  and  it  Is 
agreeable  to  them. 

We  are  ready  for  the  question.  Mr. 
President.  

Tlie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion Is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island. 

Tlie  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

rNANIMOnS-CONSKNT    AOBEEMENT 

Mr  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  at  the  hour  of 
2  o'clock  tomorrow  the  unfinished  busi- 
ness not  be  laid  down  automatically  but 
be  held  in  a  temporarily  lald-aside  status 
until  H.R.  13172.  which  the  Senate  will 
take  up  at  1  o'clock,  is  dlspased  of. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  i.s  so  ordered. 

Mr  MANSFIEI.D  Mr  President.  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll 

Mr  MANSHELD  Mr.  E»resident,  I  ask 
unar.ininu.s  consent  that  the  order  for  the 
qvidruin  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered 

.Mr  MANSFIELD.  Mr  President,  it  is 
ei^sy  to  forget  that  Just  3  years  ago  the 
Nation  was  in  a  near  panic  over  the  cut- 


off of  petroleum  supplies  from  the  Middle 
East.  That  event  led  the  distinguished 
Republican  leader  iMr.  Hugh  Scott)  and 
me  to  invite  the  House  leadership  and  the 
White  House  to  consider  what  should  be 
done  for  the  long  range  in  regard  to  sup- 
plies of  raw  materials  and  related  mat- 
ters. The  result  of  these  unprecedented 
three-party  deliberations  was  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  National  Commission  on 
Supplies  and  Shortages  This  group  is 
e.xamining  the  future  availabilities  of 
materials  and  agricultural  output.  The 
Commission's  current  budget  is  about 
$1.5  million  and  It  has  a  staff  of  about 
20  people. 

Some  of  the  key  activities  of  the  Com- 
mission are  taking  place  in  the  AdvLsory 
Committee  to  the  Commission  which 
now  has  a  staff  of  only  one  executive  di- 
rector and  one  secretary  and  a  current 
budget  of  $150,000.  Yet  the  mission  of 
the  committee  as  directly  provided  for 
by  the  Congress  In  the  establishing  leg- 
islation, is  far  reaching.  The  Advisory 
Committee  has  been  charged  with  mak- 
ing recommendations  regarding  the  im- 
provement in  the  structure  and  proc- 
esses of  policymaking  within  the  Fed- 
eral Government  which  have  to  do  witli 
the  problem  of  supplies  and  shortages 

The  Advisory  Committee  membership 
is  made  up  of  20  prominent  American 
leaders  from  labor,  business.  State  and 
local  government,  the  academic  world, 
and  citizen  and  consumer  groups.  It  is 
expected  to  suggest  ways  of  enabling  the 
Nation  to  look  ahead,  to  think  long 
range,  and  to  analyze  In  a  more  sys- 
tematic manner  and  with  foresight,  the 
economic  problems  and  opportunities 
that  lie  before  the  Nation.  "The  commit- 
tee has  also  been  asked  to  recommend 
ways  in  which  State  and  local  govern- 
ments can  more  effectively  be  involved 
in  the  Federal  policymaking  process  in 
this  connection. 

The  additional  funds  provided  for  in 
HR.  13172,  as  reported  by  the  Senate 
Appropriations  Committee,  for  this  Ad- 
visorj'  Committee  is  a  modest  amount. 
It  is  an  essential  amount,  however.  If 
this  committee  is  going  to  be  able  to 
complete  its  work  within  the  time  frame 
imposed  by  Congress.  At  most,  the  cur- 
rent budget  is  only  suflBclent  to  cover 
limited  staffing  costs  and  travel  and 
meeting  expenses  for  this  committee  of 
mostly  private  citizens. 

The  funds  provided  in  H.R.  13172,  If 
enacted,  would  add  $125,000  to  its  budget 
and  permit  the  committee  only  to  hire 
some  additional  help  and  to  meet  some 
other  administrative  and  contractual 
expenses. 

The  committee  has  met  four  times 
since  January  of  this  year  when  it  was 
first  impaneled  Last  week,  Mr  Arnold 
Saltzman,  chairman  of  the  committee 
and  his  Advisorj'  Committee  colleagues 
reviewed  the  committee's  progress  for 
Senate  Republican  Leader  Scott  and  for 
me.  Mr.  Saltzman  reported  that  attend- 
ance and  participation  by  committee 
members  to  date  has  been  excellent  and 
indicated  that  major  studies  are  under- 
way, some  contributed  by  the  participat- 
ing members  of  the  committee  v.ithout 
charge  to  the  Government. 

The  workload  of  the  committee  is  mucii 
heavier  than  earlier  anticipated    Addi- 


tional funds  for  a  modest  inc refuse  in 
staff  and  for  meeting  other  administra- 
tive and  contractual  expenses  is  essential 
if  the  committee's  work  is  to  progress  in 
an  orderly  and  worthwhile  fashion  for 
the  balance  of  this  year.  Furthermore, 
such  additional  funds  must  be  provided 
now  because  the  time  available  to  the 
committee  to  complete  its  work  is  so 
limited.  If  these  additional  funds  are  not 
provided — and  now — the  amount  and 
quality  of  the  committee's  product  will 
be  very  adversely  affected. 

Mr.  President,  In  tliis  committee,  our 
Nation  has  been  able  to  tap  the  time, 
talent,  and  coimsel  of  a  group  of  dis- 
tinguished Americans,  many  of  whom 
are  now  serving  without  compensation 
or  even  travel  reimbursement.  I  would 
hope  that  we  will  provide  them  with  these 
minimal  funds  to  do  the  imporUnt  job 
that  Congress  has  asked  them  to  do.  and 
which  they  have  accepted  In  the  expecta- 
tion that  sufficient  support  would  be  pro- 
vided. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  include  in 
the  Record  the  membership  of  the  Ad- 
visory Committee  on  National  Growth 
Policy  Processes  of  the  National  Com- 
mission on  Supplies  and  Shortages. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  member- 
ship was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
Record,  as  follows : 

CoMMmxE  Members 

Mr.  Roger  Ahlbrandt.  Chairman  of  the 
Board,  Allegheny-Ludlum  Steel  Corp..  Oliver 
Building,  Pittsburgh.  Pa.    15222. 

Mr.  Nornmn  Beckman.  Acting  Director, 
Congressional  Research  Service.  Library  of 
Congress.  Room  103.  Washington.  DC.  20540. 

Mr.  Jacob  dayman.  Secretary-Treasurer. 
Industrial  Union  Department.  AFL-CIO.  815 
Sixteenth  Street.  N  W.  Washington.  DC. 
20006 

Ms.  Carol  Foreman.  Executive  Director. 
Consumer  Federation  of  America.  1012  14th 
Street.  N.W..  Suite  901.  Washington.  DC. 
20005 

Mr  John  W  Gardner.  Chairman.  Common 
Cause.  2030  M  Street.  N.W..  Washington. 
D  C     20036. 

The  Honorable  Richard  Hatcher.  Mayor  of 
the  City  of  Gsu-y.  401  Broadway.  Gary.  Indiana 
46407. 

Professor  WassUy  Leontlef.  Economics  De- 
partment. New  York  University.  Washington 
Square,  New  York.  New  York  10003. 

Honorable  Patrick  J.  Lucey,  Governor  of 
Wisconsin.  State  Capitol,  Madison,  Wiscon- 
sin 53207. 

Profe.ssor  Richard  Neustadt.  John  F  Ken- 
nedy School  of  Government.  Harvard  Uni- 
versity, Cambridge.  Massachusetts?  02138. 

Mr  William  S  Paley,  Chairman  of  the 
Board,  CBS  Inc  .  51  West  52nd  Street.  New 
York.  New  York.   10019 

Mr  Charles  PlUard.  President.  Interna- 
tional Brotherhood  of  Electrical  Workers, 
1125  16th  Street,  N  W..  Washington.  DC. 
20005 

Mr.  WUllam  M,  Roth.  Director,  Pacific  Na- 
tional Life  Assurance  Co..  215  Market  Street. 
San  Francisco,  California  94105 

Mr.  Richard  B.  Sc\idder,  Chairman  of  the 
Board,  Garden  State  Paper  Company,  Park 
80  Plaza  East,  Saddle  Brook,  New  Jersey 
07662 

Honorable  Herbert  Stein,  l^nfesh.>r  of  Eco- 
nomics, James  Wilson  Department  of  Eco- 
nomics, University  of  Virginia.  Charlottes- 
ville. Virginia  22901 

Mr.  Simon  D  Strau.^<».  Executive  Vice  Presi- 
dent. American  Smelting  and  Retinlag  Co.. 
120  Broadway,  New  York.  New  York  10006. 

Dr.    Eric    A.    Walker,    President    EmerltUB, 
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Penn.sylvanla  State  Unlverlty.  222  Hammond 
Building.     University     Park.      Pennsylvania 

16802 

Mr  Ralph  Wldner,  Director,  The  Academy 
for  Contemporary  Problems."  1501  Nell  Ave- 
nue, Columbus,  Ohio  43201. 

Dr.  Harris  Wofford.  President,  Bryn  Mawr 
College,  Bryn  Mawr,  Penrx-sylvanla  19010. 

Mr.  Leonard  Woodcock,  President.  United 
AutomobUe,  Aerospace  and  Agricultural  Im- 
plement Workers,  8000  East  Jefferson,  Detroit. 
Michigan  48214. 

CHAIRMAN 

Mr.  Arnold  A.  Saltzman.  Chairman  of  the 
Board.  Seagrave  Corporation,  350  Fifth  Ave- 
nue, Suite  8008.  New  York.  New  York  10001. 

EXECVTIVE    DIRECTOR 

Mr  James  Thornton.  1760  K.  Street,  N.W.. 
Suite  800.  Washington.  DC   20006. 

Mr  MANSFIELD  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  second  a.ssi-stant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  M.\NSFIELD  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  con.seiu  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  re.si-inded 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered 


ORDER  FOR  ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  when  the  Senate 
completes  its  business  today  it  stand  in 
adjournment  until  the  hour  of  12  o'clock 
noon  tomorrow  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  1.';  so  ordered. 


PROGRAM 


Mr.  MANSFIELD  Mr  President,  at 
the  hour  of  1  p  m  tomorrow,  under  the 
consent  apreemcnt  entered  into,  the 
pending  bu^ine.ss  will  be  laid  down,  and 
beginning  at  the  hour  of  1 :30  debate  will 
begin  on  the  Bartlett  and  Bayh  amend- 
ments, the  lime  to  be  equally  divided  be- 
tween Mr.  Montoya.  the  manager  of  that 
section  of  the  bill,  and  the  spon-sors  of 
the  amendment  After  that,  we  will  con- 
tinue our  debate  and  dLscasslon  of  the 
pending  busine.s.<;  and  at  the  conclusion  of 
that  busine.ss  the  Senate  will  then  re- 
turn to  the  consideration  of  Senate  Reso- 
lution 400 


such  as  the  one  in  the  .northern  i.-a:-t  of 

Italy. 

Mr.  DOBtENici  and  I  were  very  much 
concerned.  Actually,  we  have  a  very  sen- 
timental attachment  to  Italy.  Our  par- 
ent<:  were  bom  In  that  country.  We  know 
the  suffering  that  is  going  on  at  the 
present  time. 

As  a  result,  we  took  it  upon  ourselves  to 
speak  directly  to  the  President  of  the 
United  SUates.  We  called  him  up  on  the 
telephone  and  he  obliged  us  by  answer- 
inc  immediately.  He  Informed  us  that  he 
was  con.scious  of  this,  that  he  was  already 
working  on  it.  and  that  he  had  asked  the 
various  departments  to  bring  him  up  to 
date.  I  understand  from  speaking  to  the 
President  only  a  short  while  ago.  and  I 
speak  for  my.self  and  Mr.  Domenici. 
that  a  letter  will  be  sent  sometime  this 
afternoon,  both  to  the  Speaker  of  the 
House  and  the  President  pro  tempore  of 
the  Senate.  The  President  did  express 
his  desire  that  if  a  certain  appropriation 
is  to  be  sought,  it  be  included  in  this 
,'^upplemental  bill. 

I  do  not  know  what  the  letter  will  con- 
tain at  this  moment,  but  whatever  it  is 
Mr.  Domenici  and  I  intend,  together  with 
other  Senators  who  may  be  interested,  to 
Introduce  an  amendment  to  the  present 
bill.  I  want.ed  the  Senate  to  know  that.  I 
wanted  the  record  to  show  that. 

I  want  to  thank  the  President  of  the 
United  Slates  for  his  compassion  in  this 
re.spect.  I  only  regret  that  Mr.  Domenici 
is  not  in  the  Chamber  at  this  time.  I  only 
rise  at  this  moment  to  do  it  this  way  be- 
cause I  understand  we  are  about  ready 
to  adjourn.  For  that  reason.  I  did  not 
want  the  occasion  to  pass  without  the 
record  showing  what  ha.^  transpired 
today. 

I  understand  Mr.  DoMENia  is  on  his 
way  to  the  Chamber. 

Mr.  President,  I  suggest  the  absence 
of  a  quorum. 

Mr.  MAN.SFIELD.  Will  the  Senator 
withhold  that? 

Mr.  PASTORE.  I  will. 


SECOND  SUPPLEMENTAL  APPRO- 
PRIATION ACT,   1976 

The  Senate  continued  with  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  <HR.  13172 1  mak- 
ing supplemental  appropriations  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  1976.  and  the 
period  ending  September  30.  1976,  and 
for  other  purposes 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  it  Is  ob- 
vious to  all  Americans  from  reading  the 
new.spapers  that  a  very  serious  tragedy 
has  befallen  the  people  in  the  northern 
part  of  Italy  It  was  a  tremendous  earth- 
quake I  understand  almost  800  people 
have  been  killed  There  are  many  other 
problems  thPt  ?'-p  attendant  to  such  a 
tragedy  that  I  feel  need  ver>-  immediate 
attention.  America  has  always  had  a  big 
heart  We  have  always  responded  to  all 
peoples  In  all  parts  of  the  world  in  mo- 
ments of  tragedy  and  natural  disasters. 


ris  way  to  the  Chamber  to  speak  on  the 
same  subject  as  has  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Rhode  Island,  and  to  make 
a  plea  to  the  Senate  for  consideration  of 
the  devastation  which  has  wrecked  the 
people  and  the  economy  of  certain  areas 
m   Northern   Italy. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  at  the 
conclusion  of  the  remarks  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  New  Mexico  'Mr.  DomeniciI 
that  the  Senate  stand  in  adjournment 
until  the  hour  of  12  noon  tomorrow. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered 


ORDER  FOR  RECOGNITION  OF  SEN- 
ATOR HASKELL  TOMORROW 

Mr  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  after  all  the 
other  special  orders  tomorrow,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Colorado  iMr.  Haskell  i  be 
recognized  for  not  to  exceed  15  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  FOR  TRANSACTION  OF 
ROUTINE  MORNING  BUSINESS 
TOMORROW 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  tomorrow  there 
be  a  period  for  the  conduct  of  morning 
business,  with  a  time  limitation  of  3 
minutes  attached  tliereto.  not  to  extend 
bevond  the  hour  of  1  p.m. 

•The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  Ls  .so  ordered. 


ORDER  FOR  ADJOURNMENT 

Mr  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  un- 
derstand that  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  New  Mexico  'Mr   Domenici  •  is  on 


MR  CLARENCE  KELLEY.  DIRECTOR. 
FEDERAL  BLTIEAU  OF  INVESTI- 
G.\TION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr  President.  I 
have  been  reading  in  the  press  during  the 
past  week,  and  especially  this  morning, 
about  the  activities  of  the  FBI  over  the 
past  number  of  years.  I  might  say  the 
past  several  decades.  The  present  Direc- 
tor of  the  FBI.  Mr.  Clarence  Kelley.  has 
indicated  that  the  FBI  did  undertake  il- 
legal activities  over  a  period  of  time,  and 
indicated  that  he  was  extremely  sorry, 
apologetic,  even,  for  what  had  happened 
during  that  period  prior  to  Mr.  Kelley  s 
taking  over  the  directorship. 

I  just  want  to  say  that,  as  far  as  Mr. 
Kelley  is  concerned.  I  have  everj-  faith 
in  his  administration  of  tliat  particular 
bureau.  I  think  he  has  done  a  ver>-  effec- 
tive and  good  job  under  the  most  dif- 
ficult circumstances.  I  would  like  the 
record  to  show  that  Mr.  Kelley,  as  far  as 
I  am  concerned,  is  entitled  to  a  com- 
mendation for  facing  up  to  the  facts  as 
they  exi.«;ted.  for  bringing  about  a  great 
deal  in  the  way  of  reforms,  and  for 
promising  to  exercise  a  watchdog  posture 
over  the  FBI  in  the  years  ahead.  I  think 
he  is  a  good  man  doing  a  good  job.  and 
I  believe  he  deserves  the  confidence  and 
support  of  the  Senate. 


SECOND     SUPPLEMENTAL     APPRO - 
PRL'^TIONS    ACT,    1976 

The  Senate  continued  with  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bUl  'H.R.  13172*  mak- 
ing supplemental  appropriations  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  1976.  and  the 
period  ending  September  30,  1976,  and 
for  other  purposes, 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President,  I  was 
not  here  when  my  distinguished  friend 
'Mr.  PASTORE'  recapped  our  efforts  of 
this  morning  and  this  afternoon.  I  cer- 
tainlv  support  what  he  has  said.  I  wish 
to  indicate  that  he  and  I  have  had  an 
opportunity  to  speak  to  the  President  of 
the  United  States  about  the  victims  of  the 
disaster  in  Italy  and  adjoining  coun- 
tries. We  clearlj-  indicated  to  the  Presi- 
dent that  we  were  concerned  that  there 
were  many  small  villages,  very  remote 
and  removed,  with  many  disaster  vic- 
tims m  need  of  help.  The  President  in- 
dicated to  us  ver>-  clearlv  that  early  this 
morning  he  had  asked  the  Stat*  Depart- 
ment and  his  advisers  to  quickly  let  him 
know  the  extent  of  American  aid  which 
might  be  necessary-  and  he  would  report 
to  us  forthwith. 

I  understand  that  In  less  than  45 
minutes  the  President  returned  our  call 
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and  told  my  distinguished  friend  irom 
Rhode  Island  tlmt  he  will.  In  short  or- 
der, evaluate  the  situation  and.  in  writ- 
inf,'.  communicate  to  both  Houses  as  to 
what  he  assesses  his  present  resources 
to  be  and  what  might  be  needed  in  order 
to  lend  some  assistance  to  these  victims, 
to  the  northern  part  of  Italy,  and  the 
adjoining  countries. 

From  my  standpoint.  Mr.  President, 
this  is  exactly  the  kind  of  thing  for  which 
the  United  States  has  been  known  for- 
ever. Since  it  has  been  strong  enough  it 
has  been  willing  to  help  others.  This 
might  not  be  the  largest  dLsaster  of  its 
kind  but  it  is  very  Important  to  literally 
thousands  of  people.  As  I  understand  it. 
they  are  very  remote  villages  with  inade- 
quate water  supply  and  serious  problems 
of  health.  This  is  peculiarly  the  kind  of 
thing  that  America  might  be  able  to 
help  with. 

I  join  with  Senator  Pastore  in  en- 
couraging the  President  to  do  some- 
thing forthwith,  to  announce  that  he  Is 
Interested  and  that  America  is  inter- 
ested. I  pledge  with  my  friend  from 
Rhode  Island  that  we  will  do  everything 
po.ssible  to  expedite  any  funds  which 
might  be  needed  by  way  of  emergency 
moneys  for  the  President  to  carry  out 
this  humanitarian  effort  in  behalf  of 
these  United  States. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Will  the  Senator 
yield? 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Yes. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  The  President  also  ex- 
pressed the  wish  that  this  be  included 
in  this  pending  bill,  the  supplemental 
appropriation. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  I  believe  that  comes 
at  an  opportune  time.  I  commend  my 
friend  from  Rhode  Island  for  recom- 
mending to  the  President  that  his  sug- 
gestions take  Into  consideration  that  we 
have  pending  a  supplemental  appropria- 
tion bill  which  might  give  him  the  re- 
sources to  carry  on  a  hiunanltanan  ef- 
fort in  Italy  and  the  adjoining  coun- 
tries. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  I  am  delighted  to 
yield. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  congratulate  both  my 
colleagues  on  this  response  which  they 
are  making  from  their  own  origins,  from 
their  hearts,  and  from  the  heart  of 
America. 

I  wish  the  privilege  of  joining  with 
them  in  anything  that  they  do  in  order 
to  bring  about  this  highly  humanitarian 
and  precedent-following  action  because, 
as  the  Senator  said,  it  is  almost  from 
our  beginnings:  no  matter  how  poor  we 


were,  this  kind  of  relief  Is  something' 
to  which  we  always  turn  our  hearts  and 
our  resources.  I  wish  in  any  way  I  can 
to  support  it. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  I  thank  my  friend 
from  New  York,  and  I  assure  him.  as 
soon  as  we  know  precisely  what  course 
to  take  so  as  to  give  the  President  the 
flexibility  needed  for  American  assist- 
ance, we  will  ask  our  distinguished 
friend  from  New  York  not  only  to  join 
us  but  also  to  help  us  in  the  endeavor. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
the  floor. 


ADJOURNMENT 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under 
the  previous  order,  the  Senate  wUl  now 
stand  in  adjournment  until  12  noon  to- 
morrow. 

Thereupon,  at  2:41  p.m.  the  Senate 
adjourned,  until  tomorrow.  Tuesday. 
May  11. 1976.  at  12  noon. 


NOMINATIONS 


Executive  nomination  received  by  the 
Senate  May  7.  1976.  pursuant  to  the 
order  of  May  6.  1976: 

rEOERAL  Power  Commission 

John  HolUday  HoUoman  III.  of  Missis- 
sippi, to  be  a  Member  of  the  Federal  Power 
Commission  for  the  term  expiring  June  22. 
1981.  (Reappointment.) 

Executive  nominations  received  by  the 
Senate  May  10.  1976: 

Department  or  State 
Rosemary  L.  Olnn.  of  Missouri,  to  be  Am- 
bassador ExUaordlnary  and  Plenipotentiary 
of     the     United     States     of     America     to 
Luxembourg. 

Department    op    Health.    EtotJCATioN.    and 
Welfare 

Robert  E.  Fulton,  of  Massachusetts,  to  be 
Administrator  of  the  Social  and  Rehabilita- 
tion Service,  vice  James  S.  Dwlght.  Jr, 
resigned. 

In  the  Coast  Ouahd 

The  following  temporary  officers  of  the 
U.S.  Coast  Guard  for  promotion  to  chief 
warrant  officer.  W-2 : 

Curtis  J.  Oruver 

Richard  P.  Glover 

The  following  temporary  chief  warrant  of- 
ficers. W-2  of  the  U.S.   Coast  Guard   to  be 
permanent  chief  warrant  officers.  W-2 : 
Billy  B.  Warren  Bobby  D.  Rose 

Joseph  P.  Burgess,  Jr.  Michael  G.  Hancock 
James  W.  Havens  Robert  C.  Klo was 

John  O.  Webb  Lane  J.  Leemkull 

Herman  Huffman  Peter  S.  Harris 

William  B.  Taylor  Vincent  B.  Kelly 

Robert  C.  Collins  Kenneth  A.  Kozblel 

Gerald  P.  McEntee         Phillip  M.  Peterson 
William  D.  Preston        Richard  T.  McCombs 


Howard  L.  Case  Larry  M  Alvar 

Robert  L.  Oatlln  John  A  Vogel 

John  D.  Chrlstensen  George  W.  OUpln 

Robert  J.  KUen.-Jr.  Reginald  R.  V.  Elsema 

William  S.  Cheever  Francis  X.  McCarthy 

Marvin  L  Smith  Samuel  B  Bromley.  Jr 

Robert  J  Halenkamp  Leon  M.  Mason.  Jr. 

Jack  W.  Devereaux  Andrew  P  Vargo 

Kenneth  R.  Felmey  Carroll  D  Spires 

Ronald  H.  Quldley  Robert  W.  Deer 

Dale  C  Hoosler  Victor  H.  Germlno.  Jr. 

Ralph  Looman  Denton  A.  Hyder 

Jimmy  M.  Stephen.s  Harry  H.  Dey 

Hal  K.  Hess  Kenneth  R.  Henson 
George  W.  Gruber,  Jr.  Kenneth  W.  Therlault 

Robert  L.  Simpson  Donald  L.  Gelgle 

Charles  C.  Wood.  Jr  James  A.  Rate 

Floyd  A.  Williams  U  Leonard  R.  Maughan 

Louis  Young  Edmund  Lee 

Peter  J.  McCue  Robert  O.  Slgler 

Robert  R.  Poole  Ruben  S.  Manlanget 

Richard  H.  Packert  Richard  V.  Aired 

Harold  W.  Moorhead  Raymond  L  Ebaugh 

Gary  L.  Johnson  Jlmmle  R.  Hall 

Theodore  F.  Ramsey  Laurence  A.  Roe 

George  E.  Wise  Roy  C.  Meredith 

William  P.  Britt  III  James  J.  Whittenburg 

Rustlco  E.  Aranas  John  Burckley 

Richard  U.  Mansur  Garnett  K.  Williams 

Thomas  L.  Stwart  Patrick  J.  McCabe 
Randolph  P.  Fltschen  Ronald  D   McEwan 

Morris  C.  Dyckman  James  R.  McDermott 

WUllamD.  Wise  William  L.  Raynor 

Robert  W.  Clark  David  J.  Barry 

Jimmy  D.  McNew  John  L.  Janoslk 

John  J.  Brennan  Brian  L.  Griffin 

Dale  W.  Gruber  John  A.  TTiomas 

Larry  E.  Camp  James  M.  Plournoy 

Lynn  N.  Ramey  Nell  D.  Reunzel 
Winston  E.  Marchman  James  Velasquez 

Marcellno  R.  Castor  Michael  A.  Shafer 

Michael  T.  Donlon  George  E  Tuning 

The  following  Reserve  officers  of  the  D5. 
Coast  Guard  to  be  permanent  commissioned 
officers  In  the  Regular  Coast  Guard  in  th« 
grades  Indicated: 

To  be  commander 

Paul  R.  Taylor 

To  be  lieutenant  comm-ander 

Edward  W.  Wlegand 

To  be  lieutenant 
Robert  J.  Reining  Robert  O.  Vorthman. 

Herbert  D.  Robinson.        Jr. 

Jr.  RusselJ.Lutz 

Cecil  T.  Loter  Richard  T.  Bartlett 

WUll&m  H  Randall        David  E.  JSlfcobson 
Craig  L.  Plnls  Ronald  D  Reck 

Dennis  C.  Bosso  Bruce  M  Walllsch 

William  A.  Melman.       Nell  L  Halllday.  Jr. 

Jr.  Jack  L  Burt 

Michael  A.  Wade  Stephen  V  Huges.  Ill 

I.e,slle  A.  Wiley  Michael  J  Donohoe 

Joseph  F  Mlante  James  W.  Boteler 

Bruce  I.  Merchant  Larry  A  Doyle 

Bruce  K  Kllmek  Edward  O.  Rosenberg 

Robert  W.  Montfort       Brian  O.  Basel 
William  A   Cassels 

To  he  lieutenant  (junior  grade) 

Terry  L.  Rice  WUllam  P.  Athayde 

Norman  S.  Porter  Michael  G.  McOlbbon 

Douglas  W  Loskot  Robert  L.  Ryan 

Robert  W  Brach  Henry  J.  Kunkel 
Richard  E  Bennl.s 
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The  House  met  at  12  o'clock  noon. 
The   Chaplain,  Reverend  Edward  G. 
Latch.  D.D.,  offered  the  following  prayer: 

Cast  all  your  cares  upon  God,  for  He 
careth  for  you.—l  Peter  5:7. 

"Breathe  on  us.  Breath  of  God. 
Fill  us  with  life  anew. 
That  we  may  love  what  Thou  dost  love, 


And  do  what  Thou  wouldst  do." 

In  this  spirit,  our  Father,  we  bow  our 
heads  before  Thee  praying  for  wisdom 
to  make  wise  decisions  and  for  strength 
to  carry  our  responsibilities  with  a  gal- 
lant, high-hearted  happiness  giving  Thee 
thanks  for  all  things.  Keep  our  vision 
clear,  our  hearts  clean,  and  our  spirits 


courageous   that   we   fail    not  man  nor 
Thee. 

Grant  us  grace  to  remove  hatred,  to 
reduce  bitterness,  and  to  relieve  .suffering 
Lead  us  and  our  Nation  lo  that  hlphcr 
realm  where  peace  shall  reign  In  everv 
heart,  justice  shall  rule  in  every  mind. 
and  good  will  .shall  flourish  in  every  life; 


to  the  glor>-  of  Thy  holy  name  and  the 
good  of  the  human  race.  Amen. 


THE  JOURNAI 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  ha.<  exam- 
ined the  Journal  of  the  la.'-t  day'.s  pro- 
ceedings and  annnunce.s  to  the  Hoase 
his  approval  ther«)f. 

Without  ubjectinn.  the  Journal  stands 
approved. 

There  wa.-:  no  ob; faction. 


PERMISSION  FOR  SUBCOMMITTEE 
ON  HOSPITALS  OF  THE  COMMIT- 
TEE ON  VETERANS'  AFFAIRS  TO 
SIT  TOMORROW  DURING  5-MlN- 
UTE  RULE 

Mr.  S.'\TTERFIELD  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
ask  unanimous  con.sent  that  the  Sub- 
committee ov.  Ho.^pitals  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Veterans'  Affairs  may  be  per- 
mitted to  .sit  Tuesday.  May  11,  1976.  dur- 
ing the  5-minuto  rule,  for  the  purpose 
of  receiving  evidence. 

The  SPE.^KER.  Ls  there  obiertion  t-o 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Virginia? 

There  was  no  objection. 


CAU.  OF  THE  HOUSE 

Mr.  RUSSO.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  make  the 
point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not 
present. 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quorum  Ls 
not  present 

Mr.  ROUSH.  Mr  Speaker.  I  move  a 
call  of  tlie  House 

A  call  of  the  Hou.se  wa,s  ordered. 

The  call  was  taken  by  electronic  de- 
vice, and  the  following  Members  f.iiled 
to  respond: 

(Roll  No.  251) 


AbzuR 

Havs,  Ohio 

Nix 

Anderson.  111. 

H6ben, 

Nowak 

Andrews.  N.C. 

Hechler.  W.  Va. 

O'Hara 

Ashbrook 

Heckler.  Mass. 

Pepper 

Aspln 

Hefner 

Pevser 

AuCoin 

Heinz 

Rallsback 

Badlllo 

Helstoski 

Rees 

Beard.  R.I. 

Henderson 

Richie 

Bell 

Hlnshaw 

Risenhoover 

Btaggl 

Holland 

Roncallo 

Boggs 

H  ungate 

Rose 

Boland 

Ichord 

Rosenthal 

Boiling 

Jarman 

Rousselot 

Bowen 

Jeffords 

Sentlnl 

Brtnkley 

Jordan 

Sarbanes 

Buchanan 

Kanh 

Stheuer 

Burke,  Calif. 

Kastenmeier 

Shuster 

Chappell 

Kemp 

Slack 

Chlsholm 

LaFalce 

Smith,  Nebr. 

Cohen 

Landrum 

Solarz 

Conlan 

Lehman 

Spellman 

Conyers 

Litton 

Staggers 

Cotter 

Lloyd,  Oaltf. 

Stanton, 

Coughlln 

Long,  La. 

James  V. 

Dellum.s 

Lott 

Stelger.  Wis. 

Derrick 

McCloskey 

Stephens 

Devlne 

McDonald 

Stuckev 

Dickinson 

McEwen 

Sullivan 

DlggB 

McKlnney 

S.vmlngton 

Early 

Macdonald 

Teague 

Edwards,  Calif 

Martin 

Thornton 

Ell  berg 

Mathls 

UdaU 

Emer>- 

Meeds 

Vander  Jagt 

Esch 

Metcalfe 

Wagijonner 

Eshleman 

Mlkva 

Weaver 

Flowers 

MUls 

White 

Pord.Tenn. 

Mink 

Wiggins 

Glalmo 

Mitchell.  Md. 

Wylie 

Gibbons 

Mollohan 

Young,  Alaska 

Oilman 

Moore 

Young.  Ga. 

Gonzalez 

Moorhead. 

OoodllUL' 

Calif. 

Gude 

M  -Thead.  Pa. 
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The  SPEAKER.  On  this  roIlcaU  308 
Members  iiave  recorded  their  presence 
by  electronic  device,  a  quorum. 

By  unanimous  consent,  further  pro- 
ceeding.s  under  the  call  were  dispensed 
witli. 

PERMISSION  FOR  COMMITTEE  ON 
AGRICULTURE  TO  SIT  DURING 
HOUSE  SESSIONS  FOR  THE  WEEK 
OF  MAY  10.  1976 

Mr.  FOLEY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture  may  have  permission  to  sit 
during  the  balance  of  this  week  while  the 
Hou.se  meets  under  the  5 -minute  rule. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Wash- 
ington? 

There  was  no  objection. 


TOM   lORIO  RECEIVES  AWARD  FOR 
OUTSTANDING  SERVICE 

(Mr.  O'NEILL  asked  and  was  given 
permLssion  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  Lo  revise  and  extend  liis  re- 
marks. » 

Mr.  O'NEILL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  at 
this  time  to  notify  the  House  that 
tomorrow  morning  at  10  o'clock  in  the 
Rayburu  Buildin.g  ihe  annual  award  that 
Ls  given  to  the  employee  who  tias  done 
the  mosi  for  the  Congress  will  be  pre- 
sented. Tom  lono,  who  has  been  a  staff 
member  and  Assistant  Doorkeeper  on  the 
L>einocraiic  side,  has  been  chosen  for 
that  award.  He  is  a  wonderful.  ouLstand- 
mg  fellov,  who  really  loves  this  House 
and  e\erybody  wlio  is  as.sociated  with 
him.  I  am  delighted  to  kiiow  that  Tom  is 
receiving  this  award. 

Tom.  stand  up  and  take  your  applause. 

The  award  will  be  made  tomorrow 
morning  at  10  o'clock.  If  everyone  in  this 
world  was  hke  Tom,  what  a  beautiful 
world  ii  would  be. 

Mr.  RHODES.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  O'NEILL.  I  yield  to  the  minority 
leader,  the  gentlem.an  from  Arizona  (Mr. 

RHODES'  . 

Mr.  RHODES.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

I  am  delighted,  as  I  know  is  the  ma- 
jority leader,  in  the  selection  of  Tom  as 
the  recipient  of  this  award.  There  has 
never  been  a  more  dedicated,  faithful  em- 
ployee of  tlic  House  of  Representatives, 
or  a  nicer  fellow  than  Tom  lorio.  It  is  an 
honor  and  a  tribute  that  he  justly  de- 
serv'es. 

Mr.  O'NEILL.  I  want  to  thank  the 
minority  leader  for  his  comments.  I  am 
sure  everybody  in  the  House  concurs  in 
his  remarks. 


public  grotmds  in  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia, and  ask  for  its  immediate  considera- 
tion in  the  House. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Mich- 
igan? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  biU  as  follows : 
H.R.   11844 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  :n  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
Secretary  of  the  Intenor  shall  select  an  ap- 
propriate site  for  the  location  of  a  statue. 
Including  pedestal  therefor,  of  Bernardo  de 
Galvez.  a  gift  of  the  Government  of  Spain 
In  recognition  of  the  Bicentennial  celebra- 
tions of  the  United  States  of  America  and 
as  a  token  of  the  friendship  that  exlste  be- 
tween the  people  of  Spain  and  the  p)eople  of 
the  United  States.  Such  statue  shall  be 
erected  on  grounds  now  owned  by  the  United 
States  of  America  In  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia If  1 1 )  the  choice  of  the  site  and  the  design 
of  the  statue  Is  approved  by  the  Commi-ssion 
of  Fine  Arts  and  the  National  Capital  Plan- 
ning Commission,  and  (2)  the  erection  of 
the  statue  is  begun  within  five  years  after 
the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act.  The 
erection  of  the  statue  and  proper  landscape 
treatment  of  the  site.  Including  walks,  shall 
be  w'.thout  expeoLse  to  the  United  States  of 
.America,  except  for  necessary  malnt^riance 
after  completion, 

Tlie  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  t.he 
table.  I 

ADJUSTING  AMOUNT  OF  INTEREST 
PAID  ON  FUNDS  BY  LIBRARY  OF 
CONGRESS  TRUST  FUND  BOARD 

Mr.  NEDZI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  to  take  from  the  Speak- 
er's desk  the  Senate  bill  (S.  2619)  to 
provide  for  adjusting  the  amount  of 
interest  paid  on  fimds  deposited  with 
the  Treasur\'  of  the  United  States  by  the 
Library  of  Congress  Trust  Fund  Board, 
with  a  Senate  amendment  to  the  House 
amendment  thereto,  and  concur  in  the 
Senate  amendment  to  the  House  amend- 
ment. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  Senate 
bill. 

The  Clerk  read  the  Senate  amendment 
to  the  House  amendment,  as  foUows : 

Page  1.  line  10.  of  the  House  engrossed 
amendment,  strike  out  all  after  "Ing''  down 
to  and  including  "centum"."  In  line  13  b-'.^d 
insert:  long-term  marketable  ob'..gat;or.f  of 
the  United  States,  adjusted  to  the  nearest 
one-eighth  o*.    1   per  centum.'  . 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan ' 

There  was  no  objection. 


AUTHORIZING  THE  ERECTION  OP  A 
STATUE  OF  BERNARDO  DE  GAL- 
VEZ IN  THE  DISTRICT  OF  COLUM- 
BIA. 

Mr.  NEDZI.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unan- 
imous corLsent  that  the  Committee  on 
House  Administration  be  discharged 
from  further  consideration  of  the  bill 
(H.R.  11844  >  to  authorize  the  erection 
of  a  statue  of  Bernardo  de  Galvez  on 


.ADJUSTING  AMOUNT  OF  INTEREST 
PAID  ON  FUNDS  DEPOSITED  WITH 
TREAS'URY 

Mr.  NEDZI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  take  from  the  Speaker's 
de.sk  the  Senate  bill  (S.  2620 >  to  provide 
for  adjusting  the  amoimt  of  interest  paid 
on  funds  deposited  with  the  Treasury  of 
the  United  States  pursuant  to  the  act 
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of  August  20.  1912  (37  Stat.  319>.  with  a 
Senate  amendment  to  the  Hou.se  amend- 
ment thereto,  and  cnm-ur  in  the  Senate 
amendment  to  the  Hou.se  amendment. 
The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  Senate 

bill. 

Tlie  Clerk  read  the  Senate  amendment 
to  the  House  amendment,  as  follows: 

In  lieu  of  the  matter  proposed  to  be 
inserted  by  the  House  engros.sed  amend- 
ment. Insert: 

That  section  3  of  the  Act  entitled  "An  Act 
to  accept  and  fund  the  bequest  of  Gertrude 
M.  Hubbard",  approved  August  20,  1912  (37 
Stat.  320)  Is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"Stc  3.  In  compliance  with  sjild  conditions 
the  principal  of  the  sum  so  received  and  paid 
Into  the  Treasury  of  the  United  States  shall 
be  credited  on  the  books  of  the  Treasury 
Department  a.s  a  perpetual  trust  fund:  and 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  shall  thereafter 
credit  such  deposit  with  Interest,  semi- 
annually, at  a  rate  which  Is  the  higher  of 
( 1 )  a  rate  which  Is  0.25  percentage  points  less 
than  a  rate  determined  by  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury,  talcing  into  consideration  the 
current  average  market  yield  on  outstanding 
long-term  marketable  obligations  of  the 
United  States,  adjusted  to  the  nearest  one- 
eighth  of  1  per  centum,  or  (2)  the  rate  of  4 
per  centum  per  annum:  and  such  Interest,  as 
Income,  shall  be  subject  to  disbursement  for 
the  purposes  herein  authorized  and  as  pro- 
vided In  the  said  bequest.". 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan? 

There  w8^  no  objection. 


PROVIDINO  FOR  CONSmER.^TION 
OF  H  R  10210.  REQUIRING  STATES 
TO  EXTEND  UNEMPLOYMENT 
COMPENSATION  COVERAGE  TO 
PREVIOUSLY  UNCOVERED  WORK- 
ERS 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Texas,  from  the  Com- 
mittee on  Rule.s.  reported  the  privileged 
resolution  fH.  Res.  1183.  Rept.  No.  94- 
1111 1 .  providing  for  the  consideration  of 
the  bill  iH  R  10210 >  to  require  States  to 
extend  unemployment  compensation 
coverage  to  certain  previously  uncovered 
workers;  to  increase  the  amount  of  the 
wages  subject  to  the  Federal  unemploy- 
ment tax:  to  increase  the  rate  of  such 
titx.  and  for  other  purposes,  which  was 
referred  to  the  House  Calendar  and  or- 
dered to  be  printed. 


PROVIDING  FOR  CONSIDERATION 
OP  HR  12387,  AUTHORIZING  AP- 
PROPRIATIONS FOR  THE  NU- 
CLE.A.R  REGULATORY  COMMIS- 
SION FOR  FISCAL  YEAR   1977 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker,  by 
direction  of  the  Committee  on  Rules.  I 
call  up  House  Resolution  1178  and  ask 
for  its  Immediate  consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution  as  fol- 
lows: 

H.  Rks.  1178 
Resolved.  That  upon  the  adoption  of  this 
resolution  It  shall  be  In  order  to  move  that 
the  House  resolve  Itself  unto  the  Conmilttee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  SUte  of  the 
Union  for  the  consideration  of  the  bill  (H.R 
12387)  to  authorize  appropriations  to  the 
Nuclear  Regulatory  Commission  In  accord- 
ance with  section  261  of  the  Atomic  Energy 
Act  of  1954.  as  amended,  and  section  305 
of  t.he  Energy  Reorganization  Act  of  1974.  as 


amended,  and  for  other  purposes.  After  gen- 
eral debate,  which  shall  be  confined  to  the 
hUl  and  shall  rontlnvie  not  to  exceed  one 
hour,  to  be  equally  divided  and  controlled 
by  the  chairman  and  ranking  minority 
member  of  the  Joint  Committee  on  Atomic 
Energy,  the  bill  shall  be  read  fur  amendment 
under  the  flve-mlnute  rule.  It  shall  be  la 
order  to  consider  the  amendment  recom- 
mended by  the  Joint  Committee  on  Atomic 
Energy  now  printed  on  page  2.  line  16. 
through  page  3.  line  5  of  the  bill  notwith- 
standing the  provisions  of  clause  7. 
rule  XVI  and  clause  5,  rule  XXI  At 
the  conclusion  of  the  consideration 
of  the  bin  for  amendment,  the  Com- 
mittee shall  rise  and  report  the  bill  to  the 
House  with  such  amendments  as  may  have 
been  adopted,  and  the  previous  question  shall 
be  considered  as  ordered  on  the  bill  and 
amendments  thereto  to  flnal  pas.sage  with- 
out Intervening  motion  except  one  motion 
to  recommit. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  from 
Texas  <Mr.  Yotmc.)  Is  recognized  for  1 
hour. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  yield  30  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
California  (Mr.  Del  Clawson),  pending 
which  I  yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may 
consume. 

Mr.  Speaker.  House  Resolution  1178  Is 
an  open  rule  providing  1  hour  of  general 
debate  on  the  bill  H.R.  12387,  a  bill  au- 
thorizing appropriations  for  the  Nuclear 
Regulatory  Commission  for  the  fiscal 
year  1977.  The  rule  makes  in  order  the 
consideration  of  the  amendment  recom- 
mended by  the  Joint  Committee  on 
Atomic  Energy  printed  in  the  bill  on 
page  2.  line  16.  through  page  3.  line  5. 
and  waives  points  of  order  against  the 
amendment  under  the  germaneness  rule, 
clause  7.  rule  XVI,  and  for  the  Inclusion 
of  appropriations  language  in  violation 
of  clause  5.  rule  XXI.  The  bill  relates 
relates  only  to  fiscal  year  1977  authori- 
zations. The  amendment  would  amend 
the  fl.scal  year  1976  authorization  act 
and  Is  thus  not  germane  and  would  not 
be  in  order  without  the  waiver.  Part  (B' 
of  the  amendment  would  extend  the  pe- 
riod of  time  during  which  a  prior  ap- 
propriation may  remain  available  for  ex- 
penditure. It  has  constitutes  an  appro- 
priation and  violates  clause  5.  rule  XXI. 

Mr.  Speaker.  H.R.  12387  authorizes 
$274  3  million  for  the  Nuclear  Regulator 
Commission  for  fiscal  year  1977  for  co- 
operative nuclear  safety  research  pro- 
grams and  for  salaries  and  exi:)enses 
associated  with  the.se  programs  The  au- 
thorization level  is  approxlmat^'ly  $25 
million  above  the  Commission  request 
Approximately  $21  miUion  of  $25  million 
Increase  would  be  used  for  nuclear  regu- 
latory research  program  to  conduct  nu- 
clear reactor  safety  tests  to  provide  more 
data  about  tlie  effects  of  nuclear  acci- 
dents and  ways  they  may  be  prevented 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  urge  the  adoption  of 
House  Resolution  1187  .so  that  the  House 
may  proceed  to  the  consideration  of 
HR.  12387 

Mr.  DEL  CLAWSON  Mr  Speaker.  I 
yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  cfmsume 

Mr.  Speaker.  Hoase  Resolution  1178  is 
a  1  -hour  open  rule  providing  for  the  con- 
sideration of  HR.  12387.  the  Nuclear 
Regulatory  CommLs.sinn  autho:*.7aMoufor 
fl.scal  year  1977.  The  only  special  provi- 
sion of  this  rule  is  the  protection  it  gives 


to  a  committee  amendment  which  ap- 
pears as  section  104  of  the  bill  beginning 
on  page  2.  Two  waivers  are  neces.sary 
with  respect  to  section  104  First  it  Is  nec- 
essary to  waive  clause  7  of  rule  XVI.  the 
germaneness  rule,  since  st-ctiun  104 
.iiuends  the  fiscal  197G  NRC  authoriza- 
tion and  is  thus  beyond  the  scope  of  this 
bill  which  authorizes  appropriations  for 
fiscal  1977.  Second,  it  i-s  necessary  to 
waive  clause  4  of  rule  XXI  which  pro- 
hiblU;  appropriations  in  an  authorization 
bill,  since  subsection  ib)  ot  st-clion  104 
extends  the  period  of  Umc  durmg  which 
a  prior  appropriation  may  remain  avail- 
able. 

By  way  of  explanation,  section  104 
of  this  bill  brmgs  the  language  of  our 
fiscal  1976  authorization  into  Ime  wiUi 
the  language  of  .secUon  102  of  thLs  bill  as 
It  applies  to  the  tiscul  1977  authorization. 
Both  sections  sUite  Uiat  "moneys  re- 
ceived by  the  commission  for  the  co- 
operative nuclear  safety  research  pro- 
grams may  be  retained  and  used  for 
salaries  and  expenses  as-^otiated  with 
those  programs,  and  shall  remain  avail- 
able until  expended."  I  sliuuld  jx)int  out. 
however,  that  it  is  not  necessary  to 
waive  any  provision  of  the  Budget  Re- 
form Act  here  since  both  sections  also 
provide  that  "funds  may  be  obligated  for 
purposes  stated'  In  these  sections,  "onlj- 
to  the  extent  provided  in  appropriation 
acts."  In  other  word.s,  tin;  does  not  pro- 
vide for  an  automatic  type  of  hack  door 
spending  and  Is  subject  to  the  annual 
appropriations  process. 

Mr.  Si)e;>ker,  I  do  not  want  to  take 
mucii  more  time  in  dLscu-ssing  tliis  rule 
.since  It  IS  noncoiUrovcr.-ial  so  far  a.s  I 
know  and  was  reported  from  the  Rules 
Committee  last  Thursday  by  unanimous 
voice  vote.  No  witnesses  appeared  In  op- 
position to  this  rule  or  the  bill  it  would 
make  In  order  for  consideration.  More- 
over, the  bill  Itself  was  reported  from  the 
Joint  Committee  on  Atomic  Energy  by 
unanimous  vot*-  on  April  29  and  there 
are  no  minority  or  dls.sentlnp  views  in  the 
report  In  es-sence.  the  bill  the  rule  makes 
in  order  authorizes  $274.3  million  for 
salaries  and  expenses  of  the  Nuclear 
Regulatory  Commission  for  fl.scal  1977. 
This  Is  $51  4  million  more  than  the  fiscal 
1976  authorization  and  $24.8  million 
more  than  the  administration  request 
for  fiscal  1977  The  Increases  in  this  bill 
over  the  NRC  request  are  broken  down  In 
a  table  on  page  3  of  the  committer  report, 
and  these  can  be  discussed  in  greater 
detail  when  the  bill  is  considered  in  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole. 

I  would  slmplv  point  out  now  that 
the  bulk  of  the  Increase  recommended 
by  the  .ioint  committee.  $20  9  million  Is 
!n  the  area  of  nuclear  rev-'ulatory  re- 
search. ThLs  component  Is  comprised  of 
three  principle  research  areas:  nuclear 
reactor  safety,  fuel  cycle  and  environ- 
mental protection  and  safeguards  While 
the  administration  request  would  allow 
for  a  doubling  of  efTort  in  the  safeguard.-^ 
area,  it  allows  for  little  more  than  a  cost 
of  living  increase  in  the  areas  of  reactor 
safety  and  fuel  cycle  and  environmental 
protection.  It  is  the  committee's  inten- 
tion that  the  additional  funds  provided 
In   the   area   of   nuclear   regulatory   re- 
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search  will  be  utilized  for  reactor  safety 
work  directed  primarily  toward  acceler- 
ating research  efforts  on  generic  Items 
which  have  been  Identified  by  NRC  and 
its  advisors. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  urge  adoption  of  this 
rule. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
move  the  previous  question  on  the  reso- 
lution. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

Tlie  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  recoiisider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


NUCLEAR  CAREER  INCENTIVE 
ACT  OF  1975 

Mr  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Speaker, 
by  direction  of  the  Committee  on  Rules, 
I  caU  up  House  Resolution  1177  and  ask 
for  its  immediate  consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution,  as  fol- 
lows: 

H    Res.  1177 

Resolved.  That  vipon  the  adoption  of  this 
resolution  It  shall  be  In  order  to  move  that 
the  House  resolve  Itself  Into  the  Com- 
mittee of  tl.e  Whole  House  on  the  State  of 
the  Union  for  the  consideration  of  the  bill 
(Hit.  10451)  to  amend  title  37,  United 
States  Code,  relating  to  special  pay  for  nu- 
cleur  qualified  officers,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses After  Ksneral  debate,  which  shall  be 
confined  to  the  bill  and  shall  continue  not 
to  exceed  one  hour,  to  be  equally  divided 
and  controlled  by  the  chairman  and  rank- 
ing minority  member  of  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Senlces.  the  bill  shall  be  read  for 
amendment  under  the  flve-mlnute  rule.  At 
the  conclusion  of  the  consideration  of  the 
bill  for  amendment,  the  Committee  shaU  rise 
and  report  the  bill  to  the  House  with  such 
amendment.s  as  may  have  been  adopted,  and 
the  previous  question  shall  be  considered 
as  ordered  on  the  bill  and  amendments 
thereto  to  flnal  passage  without  Intervening 
motion    except   one   motion    to   recommit. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  from 
Louisiana  iMr  Long  i  is  recognized  for 
1  hour. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
yield  the  usual  30  minutes  for  the  minor- 
ity to  the  dtstlnpuished  gentleman  from 
California  (Mr.  Del  Clawson).  pending 
which  I  yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may 
consume. 

Mr  Speaker,  House  Resolution  1177 
provides  for  the  consideration  of  the  bill, 
HR,  10451,  the  Nuclear  Career  Incentive 
.^ct  of  1976.  The  resolution  provides  for 
1  hour  of  general  debate  which  Is  to  be 
divided  equally  by  the  chairman  and 
ranking  minority  member  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Armed  Services. 

The  purpose  of  H.R.  10451  is  to  provide 
special  pay  In  the  form  of  accession  and 
retention  bonuses  for  nuclear-qualified 
officers  to  supervise  the  Navy's  nuclear 
attack  and  ballistic  missile  submarines 
and  the  expanding  nuclear  surface  fleet. 

The  Armed  Services  Committee  found 
that  there  Is  a  serious  retention  problem 
among  these  nuclear-qualified  oflficers 
and  unle.ss  action  is  taken  to  reverse  the 
trend,  the  Navy  could  be  faced  with  hav- 
ing to  lay  up  .submarines  because  of  the 
lack  of  manpower. 

These  men  constitute  a  small,  highly 
trained  and  .specialized  group.  They  are 
presently  faced  with  the  choice  of  long 
hours  with  several  years  of  uninterrupted 


sea  duty  or  jobs  in  the  private  sector  for 
more  money.  The  result  has  been  that 
more  and  more  of  these  oflacers  are  leav- 
ing the  service  and  this  means  that  the 
ones  remaining  are  worlcing  even  longer 
hours  and  spending  even  more  time  at 
sea. 

This  bill  provides  for  a  combination 
of  pay  Incentives  that  will  help  Iceep 
these  highly  trained  officers  in  the 
service. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  urge  the  adoption  of 
House  Resolution  1177  so  that  we  might 
debate  and  vote  on  H.R.  10451. 

Mr.  DEL  CLAWSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  my  colleague  from 
Louisiana  has  informed  the  House,  House 
Resolution  1177  provides  a  1-hour  open 
rule  for  the  purpose  of  considering  the 
bill.  H.R.  10451,  the  Nuclear  Career  In- 
centive Act  of  1975. 

This  legislation  will  yield  special  pay  in 
the  form  of  accession  and  retention 
bonuses  for  nuclear-qualifled  oflficers. 
These  sums  would  serve  to  attract  and 
retain  a  sufficient  number  of  high-qual- 
ity officers  to  supervise  the  Navy's  nu- 
clsar  attack  and  ballistic  missile  sub- 
marines and  the  expanding  surface  fleet. 

The  Committee  on  Armed  Services  has 
warned  us  that  there  is  a  very  serious  re- 
tention problem  among  these  ofificers  and 
unless  action  is  taken  to  reverse  this 
trend,  in  several  years  the  Navy  could  be 
faced  with  having  to  lay  up  submarines 
because  of  a  shortage  of  qualified 
officers. 

At  the  close  of  fiscal  year  1975,  the  re- 
tention rate  of  junior  officers  in  the  nu- 
clear power  program  completing  initial 
obligated  service  was  a  1 42  percent  and  on 
a  downward  curve.  This  figure  Is  pro- 
jected to  decline  to  only  34  percent  In 
fiscal  year  1976.  Proper  manning  of  the 
nuclear  fleet  calls  for  a  retention  rate  of 
at  least  51  percent,  the  Navy  has  noted. 

An  added  consequence  is  the  increas- 
ing resignation  rate,  from  5  percent  to 
over  30  percent  in  recent  years,  among 
middle-grade  officers  completing  their 
bonus  obligation. 

H.R.  10451  would  maintain  an  annual 
bonus  of  up  to  $4,000  for  each  fiscal  year 
after  the  completion  of  obligated  service. 
It  would  further  authorize  renewal  of  a 
one-time  bonus  for  officers  who  sign  4- 
year  agreements  after  the  completion  of 
obligated  service,  and  increase  the  bonus 
from  $15,000  to  $20,000.  This  amount 
would  be  paid  only  once  and  only  to  of- 
ficers with  less  than  10  years  service. 

As  an  incentive  for  young  officers  to 
enter  the  nuclear-power  program,  a 
bonus  of  $3,000  will  be  granted.  Addi- 
tionally, an  armual  bonus  of  up  to  $2,400 
for  nuclear-qualified  officers  who  receive 
their  nuclear-propulsion  training  as  en- 
listed men  is  authorized  under  H.R. 
10451.  It  is  anticipated  that  this  measure 
will  act  to  improve  retention  among  war- 
rant officers. 

A  formula  for  distribution  of  these 
bonuses  has  been  developed  by  which 
a  nuclear-qualified  officer  trained  as  an 
officer  would  be  eligible  for  the  annual 
$4,000  installment  only  through  the  18th 
year  of  service.  In  addition,  an  officer 
with  more  than  10  but  less  than  18  years 
of  service  would  not  be  qualified  for  the 
allotment  for  any  period  during  which  he 


had  been  away  from  an  assignment  to 
duty  aboard  ship  or  related  nuclear  as- 
signments for  3  or  more  years.  Admirals 
would  be  exempt  from  such  bonuses. 

The  estimated  annual  cost  of  these  nu- 
clear career  incentives  in  fiscal  year  1977 
is  $4.7  million.  This  amount  has  been  in- 
cluded in  the  fiscal  year  1977  Defense 
budget.  The  annual  authorization  is  pro- 
jected by  the  Congressional  Budget  Of- 
fice to  increase  to  $7.5  million  in  fiscal 
year  1980. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  not  aware  of  any 
controversy  siirrounding  the  rule  or  this 
legislation,  therefore  I  urge  support  of 
both. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Speaker, 
r  move  the  previous  question  on  the  reso- 
lution. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
resolution. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Speaker  announced  that  the  ayes  ap- 
peared to  have  it. 

Mr.  FLOWERS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  object 
to  the  vote  on  the  ground  that  a  quonma 
Ls  not  present  and  make  the  point  of 
order  that  a  quonmi  is  not  present. 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quorum  is 
not  present. 

The  Sergesint  at  Arms  will  notify  ab- 
sent Members. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic  de- 
vice, and  there  were — yeas  333,  nays  0, 
answered  "present"  3,  not  voting  96,  as 
follows : 

[RoU  Mo.  2521 


Abdnor 

.\dams 

Addabbo 

Alexander 

AUen 

Ambro 

.Anderson, 

Ca:if. 
Andrews. 

N.  Dak. 
Annunzio 
Archer 
Armstrong 
Ashbrook 
A.Shi  ey 
Bafalis 
Baidus 
Baucus 
Bauman 
Beard.  Tenn. 
Bedell 
Bennett 
Bergland 
BevU; 
Blagpl 
B:esier 
Bingham 
Blanchard 
Blouln 
Boland 
BoHmg 
Bonker 
Brad  em  as 
Breaux 
Breckinridge 
Brodhead 
Brooks 
Broomfleld 
Brown,  Cailf 
Brown.  Mich. 
Brown,  Ohio 
BroyhUl 
Buchanan 
Burgener 
Burke,  Pla. 
Burke,  Mass. 
Burleson,  Tex. 
Burlison.  Mo. 
Burton.  John 
Burton.  Phillip 
Butler 
Byron 
Carney 
Carr 


YEAS — 3S3 

Carter 
Cederberg 
Chisholm 
Clancy 
Clausen, 
Don  H 
C.awson,  Del 
Clay 

Cleveland 
CJochran 
Collins,  EI. 
Collins.  Tex. 
Conable 
Conte 
Corman 
Cornell 
Cotter 
Crane 
D'Amours 
Daniel,  Dan 
Daniel.  R.  W. 
Daniels.  N.J. 
Danielson 
Davis 
Delaney 
Dent 

Derwlnskl 
Dickinson 
Diggs 
Dingell 
Dodd 

Downey.  N.T. 
EWwnlng,  Va. 
Drinan 
Duncan,  Oreg 
Duncan.  Tenn 
du  Pom 
Eckhardt 
Edgar 

Eld  wards,  Ala 
Edwards,  Caiii 
English 
Erlenbom 
Evans.  Colo 
Evans,  Ind. 
Evlns.  Tenn. 
Pary 
Pascell 
Pen  wick 
Plndlev 
Fish 
Fisher 
Plthlsn 
Flood 


Florlo 
Plovkers 
Plynt 
Foley 

Pord,  Mich 
Porsylhe 
Fountain 
Fraser 
Frenzel 
Prey 
I^qua 
Oaydos 
Gibbons 
Olnn 

OoldwEter 
QradisoD 
Grass;  ey 
Oreen 
Otiyer 
Hagedom 
Haley 
Hall 

Hamilton 
Hammer- 
Schmidt 
Hanley 
Hannaford 
Harkm 
Hams 
H&rsha 
Hawkins 
Hayes,  Ind 
Hays,  Ohio 
Heckler  Mass 
Hefner 
Hicks 
Hlghtower 
HUi:s 
Ho:t 

Hoitzznan 
Hon  on 
Howard 
Howe 
Hubbarc 
Hughes 
Hungate 
Hutchinson 
Hyde 
Jacobs 
J  arm  an 
J  en  ret te 
Johnson 
Johnson 
Johnson 


Calif. 

co:o. 
Pa 


i:n26 

Jones,  Ala. 

Jonej,  N.C. 

Jone5,  Oklft. 

Jones.  Tenn. 

Jordan 

Kasteu 

Kastemneler 

Kixzen 

Kelly 

Ketc 

Keys 

Kindness 

Koc, 

Krefcs 

Krueger 

Lagomarsino 

Latta 

Legpett 

Lehman 

Lent 

Levltas 

Lloyd,  Tenn. 

Long.  La. 

Long,  Md. 

Lott 

Lujan 
Lundine 
McClory 
McCoU  later 
McCormack 
McOade 
McDonald 
McPail 
McKay 
MrKtnney 
Madden 
Madlgan 
MiiRUlre 
.Muhon 
Mann 
Mataunaga 
MazzoU 
Meeds 
Me;  I  her 
Meyner 
Mezvlnsky 
Michel 
Mikva 
MUford 
Miller.  Calif. 
Miller,  Ohio 
Mineta 
Miuiab 
Mitchell 
Mitchell 
MoakJey 
Moffett 
Montgomery 
Moorhead, 
Calif. 
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,N,Y. 


Md. 
N.Y. 


Moorhead,  Pa. 

Morgan 

Mosber 

Moss 

MotU 

Murphy.  N.Y. 

Mtirtba 

Myers,  Ind. 

Myers.  Pa. 

Natcber 

Neai 

Nedzl 

Nichols 

Nolan 

Oberstar 

Obey 

O'Brien 

O'NeUl 

Ottlnger 

Passman 

Patten.  N.J. 

Patterson, 

Calif. 
Pattison, 
Paul 
Perkins 
Pettis 
Pickle 
Pike 
Poage 
Pressler 
Preyer 
Price 
Prltchard 
Qule 
QuUlen 
Randall 
Rangel 
Regula 
Reuss 
Rhodes 
Richmond 
Rinaldo 
Roberta 
Robinson 
Rodino 
Roe 
Rogers 
Rooney 
Rose 

Rosenthal 
Rostenkowskl 
Roush 
Rousselot 
Roybal 
Runnels 
Ruppe 
Rusao 
Ryan 
St  Germain 

NAYS— 0 


Sarnaln 

Satterfleld 

Schetier 

Bchneebell 

Schroeder 

Schulze 

Sebellus 

8etberllng 

Sharp 

Shipley 

Shrlver 

Sikes 

Simon 

Slsk 

Smith,  Iowa 

Snyder 

Spence 

Staggers 

Stanton, 

J.  William 
Stark 
Steed 
Steelman 
Stratton 
Studds 
Talcott 
Taylor,  Mo. 
Taylor,  N.C. 
Thone 
Traxler 
Treen 
Tsongas 
Ullman 
Van  Deerlln 
Vander  Veen 
Vanlk 
Vigortlo 
Walsb 
Wamplar 
Waxman 
Whalen 
Wbltehurst 
Whltten 
Wiggins 
Wilson,  Bob 
Wilson, 
Wilson, 
Winn 
Wlrth 
Wolff 
Wright 
Wydler 
Yates 
Yatron 
Young 
Young 
Zablockl 
Zeferettl 


C.  H. 
Tex. 


.  Fla. 
,  Tex. 


ANSWERED  "PRESEa^"'— 3 


Harrington 


Abziig 

Anderson,  m. 

Andrews,  N.C. 

Asp-n 

AiiCoin 

Badillo 

Beard,  R.I. 

Bell 

Boggs 

Bowen 

Bnnkle; 

Burke.  Calif. 

Chappell 

Cohen 

Conlan 

Conyers 

Coughlln 

de  la  Oarza 

Dellimis 

Derrick 

Devine    i 

Early       I 

Eilberg 

Emery 

E5Cb 

Eshleman 

Fo.d.  Tenn. 

Oiaimo 

Giiman 

Oonzalez 

Ooodllng 

Oude 

Hansen 


McHugh 

NOT  VOTINO- 

H^bert 

Hcchler.  W.  Va 

Heinz 

Helstoskl 

Henderson 

Hlnsbaw 

Holland 

Ichord 

Jeffords 

Karth 

Kemp 

LaFalce 

Landrum 

Litton 

Lloyd,  Calif. 

McCloskey 

McEwea 

Maodonald 

Martin 

Mutbia 

Metcalfe 

Mills 

Mink 

Molloban 

Moore 

Murphy,  ni. 

Nl>. 

Nowak 

O  Hara 

Pepper 

Peyser 

Rallsback 

Rees 


Spellman 

-96 

Riegle 

RUenhoover 

Roncallo 

Santlnl 

Sarbanes 

Shuster 

Skubltz 

Slack 

Smith.  Nebr. 

Solarz 

Stanton, 

James  V. 
Stelger,  Ariz. 
Stelger.  Wis. 
Stephens 
Stokes 
Stuckey 
SuUiTan 
Symington 
Symms 
Teague 
Thompson 
Thornton 
Udall 

Vander  Jagt 
Waggonner 
•Weaver 
White 
Wylie 

Young,  Alaska 
Young,  Oa. 


The   Clerk   announced  the   following 
pairs; 


Mr.  Teague  with  Mr.  Anderson  of  lUlnoLs. 

Mr.  H6bert  with  Mr.  Pepper. 

Mr.  Waggonner  with  Mr.  Oonlan. 

Mr.  Bowen  with  Mr.  Kemp. 

Mrs   Boggs  with  Mr  Martin. 

Mr  Helstoskl  with  Mr.  Stelger  of  Wla- 
consln. 

Mr.  EUberg  with  Mr.  Shuster. 

Mr.  Olalmo  with  Mr.  Andrews  of  North 
Carolina. 

Mr  O'Hara  with  Mr.  Skubltz. 

Mr.  Murphy  of  Illinois  with  Mr.  Vander 
Jagt. 

Mr.  Nix  with  Mr.  Young  of  Alaska. 

Mr.  Mathlfl  with  Mr.  Esch. 

Mr.  LaFalce  with  Mr.  Moore. 

Mr.  Ichord  with  Mr.  Peyser. 

Mr.  Risenhoover  with  Mr.  Cohen. 

Mr.  Roncallo  with  Mr.  Devine. 

Mr.  Santlnl  with  Mr.  Eshleman. 

Mr.  James  V.  Stanton  with  Mr.  Oilman. 

Mr.  Stokes  with  Mr.  Wylle. 

Mr.  Symington  with  Mr.  Jeffords. 

Mr.  Thompson  with  Mr.  Hansen. 

Mr.  White  with  Mr.  Ooodllng. 

Mr.  Young  of  Oeorgla  with  Mr.  Oude. 

Mrs.  Sullivan  with  Mr.  Coughlln. 

Mr.  Gonzalez  with  Mr.  Emery. 

Mr   Early  with  Mr.  Weaver. 

Mr.  Dellums  with  Mr.  Udall. 

Mr  Chappell  with  Mr.  Symms 

Mr.  Badillo  with  Mr.  Stuckey 

Ms.  Abzug  with  Mr.  Stelger  of  Arizona 

Mr.  AuColn  with  Mr.  Rallsback. 

Mrs.  Burke  of  California  with  Mr.  Hechler 
of  West  Virginia. 

Mr.  Conyers  with  Mr.  Heinz. 

Mr.  Holland  with  Mr.  Bell. 

Mr.  Metcalfe  with  Mr.  Aspln. 

Mr.  Mollohan  with  Mr.  Brlnkley. 

Mr.  Sarbanes  with  Mr.  Rees. 

Mr.  Solarz  with  Mrs.  Smith  of  Nebraska 

Mr.  Llttou  with  Mr.  Landrum. 

Mr.  de  la  Oarza  with  Mr.  Macdonald  of 
Massachusetts. 

Mr.  Derrick  with  Mr.  McCloskey. 

Mr.  Ford  of  Tennessee  with  Mr.  McEwen. 

Mr.  Karth  with  Mrs.  Mink. 

Mr.  Henderson  with  Mr.  Novak. 

Mr.  Lloyd  of  California  with  Mr.  Stephens. 

Mr.  Riegle  with  Mr.  Thornton. 

Mr.  Beard  of  Rhode  Island  with  Mr.  Slack. 

So  the  resolution  was  agreed  to.  The 
result  of  the  vote  was  announced  as 
above  recorded.  A  motion  to  recon5;lder 
was  laid  on  the  table. 

Mr.  STRATTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
that  the  House  resolve  Itself  Into  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union  for  the  conslderatiLin 
of  the  bill  iH.R.  10451)  to  amend  tlUe 
37,  United  States  Code,  relating  to  spe- 
cial pay  for  nuclear  qualified  offlcers. 
and  for  other  purposes. 

The  SPEAKER.  Tlie  question  is  on  the 
motion  offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
New  York   (Mr.  Stratton '. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

IN    THK    COMMITTEE    OT    THB    WHOUS 

Accordingly  the  House  resolved  itself 
into  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union  for  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  H.R.  10451,  with 
Mr.  Stark  In  the  chair. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

By  imanimous  consent,  tlie  flr.st  read- 
ing of  tlie  bill  was  dispensed  vi.:th. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  rule,  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  ^Mr.  Strat- 
ton) will  be  recognized  for  30  minutes, 
and  the  gentleman  from  Dlinois  '  Mr. 
O'Brien)  will  be  recognized  for  30 
minutes. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  Kentleman 
from  New  York  (Mr.  Stratton  ) . 


Mr.  STRATTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
purpase  of  H  R  10451  Is  to  solve  a  very 
serious  retention  problem  within  a  crit- 
ital  element  of  our  Defense  Establish- 
ment;  namely,  the  ofBcers  who  man  our 
nuclear  submarines  and  surface  ships. 

These  nuclear-qualified  oflBcers  are 
intelligent  and  very  capable  personnel 
who  have  succeeded  in  a  verj-  rigorous 
training  program.  When  they  go  to  sea, 
they  face  arduous  work  schedules,  exact- 
ing stiindards  demanded  by  nuclear 
safety  requirements,  and  long  years  of 
uninterrupted  sea  duty.  The  problem 
builds  on  itself.  As  the  resignations  in- 
crease, the  numbers  available  for  sea 
duty  assignmentr  diminish,  and  the  un- 
interrupted years  of  sea  duty  get  longer. 
The  yoimg  oCBcer  assigned  to  one  of  our 
attack  submarines  or  ballistic  missile 
submarines  today  faces  the  prospect  of 
12  to  14  years  of  continuous  sea  duty. 

H  R.  10451  Is  designed  to  improve  the 
attractiveness  of  .service  as  a  nuclear 
trained  officer  by  increasing  the  financial 
reward,  by  providing  the  special  recogni- 
tion tliat  this  nuclear  ix)nus  implies  and, 
in  turn,  by  Increasing  the  population  of 
the  nuclear  force  so  that  rotation  to  shore 
duty  is  available  at  least  once  during  the 
first  12  years  of  service. 

I  might  say  that  a  sense  of  recogni- 
tion that  they  are  a  specially  trained 
force  performing  extraordinarily  de- 
manding work  is  as  important  to  these 
young  ofBcers  as  the  financial  reward 
itself.  They  have  to  know  tliat  their  very 
special  kind  of  service  is  recognized. 

The  biU  provides  several  types  of  bonus 
authority : 

Rrst  is  the  anual  Incentive  bonus — 
54  000.  The  bill  would  provide  for  an 
annual  bonus  of  $4,000  for  nuclear- 
qualified  officers  who  have  completed 
obligated  service.  This  bonus  would  pro- 
vide suitable  recognition  for  all  nuclear- 
qualified  ofBcers  and  is  designed  to  im- 
prove the  retention  throughout  the  force. 

This  annual  bonus  would  continue 
through  the  18th  year  of  service  How- 
ever, the  officer  would  not  be  eligible  for 
the  bonus  for  any  period  in  which  he 
had  been  away  from  assignment  to  duty 
aboard  ship  or  related  nuclear  a-ssign- 
ments  3  or  more  years.  Officers  with 
more  than  18  years  of  commissioned 
service  would  be  eligible  for  the  bonus 
only  when  they  are  actually  assigned  to 
nuclear  billets.  This  is  designed  to  cover 
officers  in  the  rank  of  captain  or  senior 
commander.  For  Navy  captains,  there  are 
less  than  100  such  billets 

All  ellKlbilily  for  the  bonus  would  cea.se 
upon  completion  of  25  years  of  com- 
mLssioned  service.  Admirals  would  not 
hi?  eliuible  for  the  bonus  at  any  time. 

Next  Ls  the  4-year  apreeinent — $20,000. 
.Authority  would  be  provided  for  a  one- 
time bonus  for  an  officer  who  sisms  a  4- 
year  agreement.  It  would  be  $20,000.  This 
is  designed  to  provide  a  particularly 
powerful  attraction  at  the  critical  point 
when  a  man  completes  hLs  obligated  serv- 
ice, normally  at  the  end  of  5  years  In  the 
past  a  bonus  of  $15,000  was  provided  for 
a  4 -year  agreement  but  the  authority 
tor  tiiat  bonus  expired  last  June  30. 

Having  an  agreement  for  an  extended 
period    provides   the   Navy   advance   In- 
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formation  on  retention  for  future  plan- 
ning purposes.  This  bonus,  like  the  old 
bonus,  could  be  paid  only  once  and  only 
to  offlcers  with  less  than  10  years  of 
service. 

While  the  4-year  bonus  period  would 
normally  cover  the  4  years  after  com- 
pletion of  obligated  service,  the  bill 
provides  that  the  officer  can  sign  up  for 
the  bonus  up  to  a  year  before  his  obli- 
gated service  expires  and  have  the  pay- 
ments spread  over  5  years  rather  than  4 
There  is  also  an  accession  bonus  of 
$3,000  This  $3,000  bonus  is  designed  to 
attract  more  youne  men  into  the  pro- 
gram initially  This  would  be  a  one-time 
bonus  that  the  officer  would  receive  on 
successful  completion  of  nuclear  train- 
ing Thus  the  young  offictr  would  not 
have  to  wait  tili  the  completion  of  obli- 
gat.ed  ser\'ice  before  receiving  a  financial 
incentive.  The  main  purpose  of  this  ac- 
cession bonus  Is  to  attract  additional 
men  into  the  pro,iram-  with  a  larger 
number  of  nuclear-qualified  officers  on 
duty  the  Navy  could  make  po,ssible  sonif 
rotation  asiiore,  thus  making  the  career 
more  attractive. 

Finally,  there  is  an  annual  bonus  pro- 
vided for  officers  who  received  their  nu- 
clear traininr;  in  enlisted  statu.';,  in  the 
amount  of  S2.400.  This  i-s  de.signed  to  im- 
prove retention  among  warrant  officers 
and  limited-duty  officers  who  serve  in 
designated  technical  billets  and  make  an 
important  contribution  to  the  success  of 
the  nuclear  force  but  who  are  not  eligible 
to  succeed  to  command  of  a  nuclear-pow- 
ered ship. 

The  bUl  would  become  effective  the 
first  day  of  the  first  month  after  enact- 
ment, except  that  the  $4,000  annual 
bonus  would  be  eiTectlv'e  a.?  of  October  1. 
1975.  Thus  the  first  bonus  would  he  paid 
on  September  30,  1976,  assuming  the  bill 
Is  enacted  by  th-xt  date.  The  cost  can  be 
absorbed  in  the  Navy's  fiscal  year  1976 
budget.  The  authority  for  all  four  bon- 
uses would  terminate  on  September  30. 
1981. 

The  estimated  cost  of  the  bill  in  fiscal 
year  1977  is  $4.7  million,  rising  to  ap- 
proximately $7  million  a   year  bv   1981 
H.R,  104.51  was  approved  in  the  Armed 
Services  Committee  by  a  voice  vote. 

I  urge  all  Members  of  the  House  to 
support  this  legislation. 

Mr  Chairman,  I  reserve  the  balance  of 
mv  time 

Mr.  O'BRIKN.  Mr  Chairman.  I  sup- 
port the  position  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  iMr.  Stratton).  chairman  of 
the  Military  Compensation  Subcommit- 
tee, on  behalf  of  H  R.  30451,  to  provide 
bonuses  for  nuclear-qualified  officers. 

Members  of  the  House  should  appreci- 
ate the  seriou.sness  of  the  retention  prob- 
lem involved.  The  Navy  has  indicated  to 
our  subcommittee  that  if  the  do*^lward 
trand  in  retention  among  those  nuclear- 
qualified  officers  is  not  reversed,  by  1980 
the  Navy  wUl  have  to  lav  up  some  nuclear 
submarines  for  lack  of  qualified  command 
personnel. 

These  are  extraordinarily  well-trained 
offlcers  who  continue  in  a  vigorous  pro- 
fessional-development program  after 
they  go  to  sea.  When  they  have  com- 
pleted their  obligated  F.er\-\cp  in  the  Navy, 
they  are  attractive  candidates  for  posi- 


tions in  the  civilian  community  In  nu- 
clear powerplants.  Indications  are  that 
the  nuclear  power  industry  looks  to  the 
Na\T  as  the  No  1  source  of  well-trained 
managers.  The  salaries  offered  to  the.se 
highly  trained  officers  by  industry  are 
comparable  with  or.  in  some  cases  su- 
perior to  Government  salaries.  In  addi- 
tion, in  civilian  careers  they  do  not  have 
the  long  years  at  sea.  the  long  periods  of 
.■-eparation  from  their  families. 

Years  ago  the  term  "shanghaied"  be- 
came popular  when  m.en  were  seized  and 
shipped  off  to  sea.  I  think  it  is  working 
in  reverse  in  this  particular  instance 
with,  landlubbers  taking  the  top  salaries 
from  the  sea  to  staff  and  manage  nu- 
clear powerplants. 

In  considering  this  problem,  our  sub- 
committee declined  to  rely  simply  on. 
the  presentation  of  admirals  in  Wash- 
ington but  went  out  to  the  fleet  imits  and 
talked  to  the  young  officers  involved.  The 
r-ntleman  from  New  York  iMr.  Strat- 
ton' and  I  visited  nuclear-qualified  of- 
ticers  at  Rota,  Spain,  where  we  went 
aboard  ballistic-missile  submarines,  and 
Holy  Loch.  Scotland,  where  wc  went 
aboard  ballistic  mis.silc  a'^.d  attack  sub- 
marines. Other  subcommittee  members 
went  to  Norfolk.  Va.,  and  talked  to  nu- 
clear-qualified surface  officers.  In  addi- 
tion, one  member  iMr.  Won  Pat  )  met 
with  officers  from  nuclear  submarines  at 
Guam. 

We  took  testimoTiy  from  personnel 
ranging  m  rank  from  warrant  officer 
through  rear  admiral  and  followed  the 
procedure  of  talking  to  .lunior  officers 
wtihout  their  scni')r  officers  present.  The 
hearings  are  available  as  House  Armed 
Services  Committee  document  No.  94-30. 

The  idea  of  paying  bonuses  to  these 
officers  LS  not  a  radical  departure  from 
pa.st  practice  Beginning  in  1969  we  had 
provided  authority  to  pay  bonuses  of  up 
to  $15,000  for  a  4-year  agreement  for  nu- 
clear-qualified officers  upon  the  com- 
pletion of  their  obligated  service.  That 
past  authority  expired  last  June  30.  That 
old  bonus  was  designed  to  alleviate  re- 
tention problems  among  officers  with  6 
to  10  years  of  service.  However,  while 
initially  of  some  help,  it  has  proved  in- 
adequate in  recent  years  with  the  growth 
in  tlie  nuclear  Na\T  and  the  increased 
competition  from  the  nuclear  power  in- 
dustry as  a  result  of  the  energy  crisis. 

While  the  bill  we  bring  before  you  to- 
dav  continues  the  option  for  a  4-year 
active-duty  agreement  for  officers  upon 
finishing  their  obli-^ated  service,  we  think 
it  IS  equally  important  to  provide  the  an- 
nual $4,000  bonus  contained  in  H.R. 
10451.  Having  the  option  of  only  a  4-year 
agreement  or  nothing  at  all  drew  a  nega- 
tive reaction  from  many  officers  who  did 
not  want  to  commit  themselves  for  that 
long  a  period  but  who  might  give  addi- 
tional years  of  valuable  service  if  some 
bonus  payment  was  available. 

I  might  add  as  one  of  mv  final  points 
Mr.  Chairman,  that  the  officers  who  staff 
our  attack  submarines  will  be  at  sea  for 
many  months  beneath  the  surface  and 
will  be  16  hours  a  day  on  the  ,iob  during 
that  particular  patrol;  i*  is  ironic  but 
true  that  the  16-hour  day  continues  while 
even  they  are  in  port. 

The  cost  of  the  bill  is  very  small  when 


one  thinks  of  the  size  of  our  investment 
in  nuclear-powered  Navy  ships  and  the 
Importance  of  those  ships  to  our  defense 
capability.  You  all  know  that  the  Polaris 
and  Poseidon  ballistic -missile  subma- 
rines are  our  most  Invulnerable  deterrent, 
really  our  first  line  of  defense.  And  you 
all  know  that  we  ha%^e  invested  billions 
In  that  deterrent.  It  would  be  ironic  in- 
deed if  we  have  to  reduce  the  size  of  that 
nuclear-submarine  fleet  because  we  do 
not  have  offlcers  to  man  the  ships.  A  Po- 
laris submarine  runs  about  $200  million. 
An  attack  submarine  S357  million;  the 
Poseidon  and  Trident  $700  million  and 
$1  billion,  and  to  have  one  of  those  laid 
up  for  want  of  personnel  could  be  dis- 
astrous as  well  as  a  terrible  waste. 

The  bill,  therefore,  is  absolutely  vital 
to  our  national  security.  It  was  approved 
by  a  voice  vote  in  the  committee,  and  I 
rnight  note  that  in  our  subcommittee  the 
bill  was  approved  by  a  vote  of  11  to  0. 

I  urge  all  Members  to  support  the  bill. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  such  time  as 
he  may  constime  to  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  (Mr.  Mitchzll). 

Mr.  MITCHELL  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  rise  in  strong  support  of  this 
measure. 

Mr.  Chairman,  a  bonus  or  any  other 
form  of  incentive  pay  is  not  going  to  be 
the  overriding  factor  In  a  Navy  officer's 
decision  to  remain  in  the  nuclear  power 
program.  These  are  among  the  most 
highly  motivated  and  patriotic  men  in 
the  United  States.  A  man  cannot  put  a 
dollar  sign  on  leaving  his  family  for  6 
to  9  months  at  a  stretch,  year  after  year, 
for  the  initial  14  years  of  his  career  You 
cannot  pay  a  man  back  for  the  extra 
effort  tliat  it  takes  to  develop  the  profes- 
sional skills  which  enter  into  being  a 
nuclear-qualified  officer. 

But  let  us  be  realistic  Mr.  Chairman. 
These  men  have  an  education  that  it 
would  take  industry  $100,000  to  dupli- 
cate. And  industn-  Ls  stacked  up  at  the 
gates  of  the  naval  bases  from  which  our 
nuclear  ships  operate. 

The  bonusp5  propa"=ed  in  this  bill,  Mr. 
Chairman,  v.  ill  allow  a  Navy  officer,  when 
he  u;  faced  with  balancing  his  duty  and 
his  commitment  to  his  country  with  his 
often  conflicting  duty  to  his  family,  to 
remove  one  of  the  variables.  These  bonus 
provisions  will  narrow  the  significant  dis- 
parity between  naval  pay  and  industry 
salaries  at  the  critical  decision  points  in 
an  officer  "s  career. 

This  bonus  will  not  keep  a  nuclear - 
qualified  officer  from  having  to  make  the 
hard  decisions,  but  it  will  allow  him  to 
do  so  on  the  important  issues.  It  will 
allow  him  to  continue  to  serve,  free  of 
the  knowledge  that  his  senice  is  not 
deprinng  his  family  of  what  he  may 
otherwise  be  able  to  provide  them. 

The.se  are  key  men.  in  .t  key  prog^-am.  at 
a  key  time  in  tlie  development  of  our 
nuclear  fleet,  I  believe  that  it  is  in- 
cumbent upon  tlie  House  to  demonstrate 
its  support  for  them  by  supporting  this 
bill. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  urge  House  support 
for  this  badly  needed  bill. 

Mr.  STRATTON.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  3  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan  fMr.  C.^erK 

Mr.  CARR    Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
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support  of  this  bill  aiid  urge  Its  adop- 
tion. 

I  do  so  with  only  one  caution  that  I 
think  all  tlie  members  of  the  conunittoe 
ought  to  think  about.  This  blU  would 
extend  the  nuclear  bonuses  throuKh  1981. 
We  are  buildlns  ships  now.  nuclear- 
powered  surface  vessels  and  submarines, 
that  are  going  to  have  a  life  of  about 
30  years 

ThLs  problem  Ls  not  going  to  go  away. 
On  the  clvill.m  side,  we  have  a  program 
in  tills  country  t«  build  about  200  nuclear 
power  react*)rs.  If  those  plans  are  met 
or  exceeded,  tne  demand  In  the  private 
sector  for  nuclear  trained  personnel  is 
going  to  Increase. 

Mr  Chairman,  as  with  the  committee. 
I  have  spent  some  time  with  nuclear 
trained  officers  and  I  have  discussed  their 
service  In  the  Navy  with  tliem.  Tl-iey 
point  to  things  other  than  just  money. 
The  committee  report  also  points  that 
out.  I  think  it  is  fair.  Uiough,  that  we 
ought  to  examine  the  nuclear  p^wer  pay 
Incentives  as  we  think  about  the  upcom- 
ing request  of  the  Chief  of  Naval  Opera- 
tions. In  terms  of  nuclear  versus  i:onnu- 
clear  vessels  In  the  Navy's  shipbuilding 
program 

Mr  Chairman.  I  urge  the  adoption  of 
the  bUl. 

Mr.  STRATTON.  Mr  Chairman,  I' 
yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  con- 
sume. 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  response  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Michigan  (Mr.  Carr>,  I 
want  to  express  my  appreciation  for  his 
support  of  Uie  legislation  and  I  would 
simply  say  that  he  has  touched  on  a  very 
valuable  point  At  the  present  time  our 
fear  is  that  we  will  not  have  enough 
people  available  to  man  the  nuclear  ves- 
sels we  are  presently  constructing  unless 
we  find  some  way  to  retain  the  highly 
qualified  specialists  who  are  being  at- 
tracted out  of  the  service  when  their  ob- 
llKatt:>d  period  Ls  over,  to  work  on  the 
civilian  nuclear  reactors  that  are  being 
built. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  Is  a  highly  volatile 
situation.  There  are  some  Indications 
that  the  construction  of  nuclear  reactors 
on  the  outside,  for  example,  is  going 
down,  and  that  the  demand  will  not  be 
as  great  in  the  future  as  In  recent  years, 
and  that  the  opportunities  will  not  be  as 
great.  So  certainly  the  committee  intends 
to  examine  this  problem  from  time  to 
time,  to  determine  whether  the  legisla- 
tion meets  the  needs.  Certainly  we  Intend 
to  keep  a  close  watch  on  It  as  the  years 
go  by. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  no  further  re- 
quests for  time  on  this  side 

Mr  O'BRIEN.  Mr  Chairman,  I  yield 
6  nunutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Penn- 
sylvania (Mr  MyersI  . 

Mr.  MYERS  of  Penn.-^ylvania.  Mr 
Chairman.  I  take  this  time  to  ask  a 
couple  questions  of  the  chairman  of  the 
committee  in  regard  to  this  IcRlslatlon. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  seems  to  me  that  per- 
haps the  bonus  Ls  not.  over  the  lonp;  {pe- 
riod, going  ti)  be  able  to  retain  qualified 
people.  It  would  appear  that  if  demands 
are  made  by  private  industries  for  per- 
sons with  these  qualifications,  e.ssentlally 
they  are  going  to  meet  the  bonus  system 
head  on 

Did  the  committee  give  any  considera- 


tion at  all  to  lowering  tlie  retirement 
number  of  years  for  those  particular 
people  as  an  Incentive  to  have  them  .•-tay 
in,  rather  than  Just  cash  bonuses? 

Mr.  STRATTON.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield,  I  will  sav  to  the  gentleman  that  the 
suggested  solution  that  he  has.  I  am 
afraid,  would  be  worse  than  the  disease. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  retirement  age  at 
the  present  time  is  20  years,  and  one  of 
the  major  problems  that  we  are  con- 
fronted with  in  the  armed  services  Is  the 
tremendous  Increase  In  retirement  costs 
because  of  the  opportunity  for  early  re- 
tirement. Any  reduction  In  the  retire- 
ment age  would.  I  think,  be  counter- 
productive. Certainly  the  committee  did 
not  consider  that. 

We  actually  spent  a  very  substantial 
amount  of  time  visiting  the  nuclear  sub- 
marine and  surface  ship  installatloiLs  in 
Rota.  Spain.  In  Holy  Loch,  in  Scotland, 
and  down  at  Norfolk,  and  talked  to  5 
percent  or  6  percent  of  all  of  the  nuclear- 
trained  oflQcers  in  the  Navy,  to  get  their 
reactions. 

They  are  a  dedicated  group  of  indi- 
viduals. They  are.  I  think,  anxious  In 
:nany  cases  to  continue  their  services. 

But  they  are  faced  with  extremely  long 
hours,  and  the  additional  financial  re- 
ward that  this  legislation  would  provide 
will.  I  believe,  provide  enough  of  an  in- 
centive to  keep  in  the  service  the  num- 
ber of  people  that  we  require.  I  believe 
the  committee  was  convinced  of  this. 

It  is  possible  that  this  may  not  be  the 
case,  but  on  the  basis  of  the  Information 
that  we  received  I  think  there  is  a  very 
good  chance  that  we  will  be  able  to  re- 
tain these  Individuals.  We  will  create  a 
more  attractive  situation  by  this  legisla- 
tion so  that  more  individuals  will  come 
into  the  service,  and  in  that  respect  the 
most  onerous  part  of  this  duty,  which  Is 
the  spending  of  long  years  at  sea.  will  be 
relieved  by  providing  an  opportunity  for 
rotation  ashore. 

Mr.  O'BRIEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MYERS  of  Pennsylvania.  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Illinois. 

Mr.  O'BRIEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  there  Ls 
one  other  item,  I  think,  that  bears  on 
this,  and  that  is  this:  that  if  we  reduce 
the  retirement  age.  we  would  strike  at 
the  heart  of  the  system,  because  we 
would  be  retiring  these  officers  from  the 
service  precisely  at  the  time  they  would 
become  qualified  for  command,  and  sub- 
marine command  is  at  the  heart  of  the 
matter.  I  think  this  Ls  a  significant  point 
to  consider  on  this  issue. 

Mr.  M^'ERS  of  Penns'.ivania.  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  raised  the  question  because 
it  seems  to  me  that  the  matter  of  salary 
increases  and  I  am  convinced  of  this — 
could  \k'  met  head  on  by  the  private 
sector,  and  that  a  couple  of  thousand 
dollars  certainly  will  not  be  enough  to 
deter  a  private  industry  from  going  after 
some  of  these  individuals. 

It  seems  to  me  that  If  the  problem  is 
that  there  are  individuals  In  the  8-  to 
15-year  range  wiio.  according  to  the  com- 
mittee report,  are  concerntHl  liere.  we 
must  try  to  find  an  answer  as  to  how 
to  retain.  Tlie  early  retirement  set-up 
for  them  certainly  would  not  necessarily 
exclude  them  from  continuing  on  beyond 
Uie  15  years  or  18  years  or  whatever  time 


we  might  select  if  they  had  a  chance  at 
a  higher  command  and  wanted  to  accept 
It  and  contmue  in  service. 

Mr  O'BRIEN.  Mr  Chairman.  I  would 
attempt  tt)  answer  Uial  in  tliis  way: 

We  .should  keep  In  mind  that  there  Is 
an  annual  reporting  requirement  on  the 
part  of  tlie  Navy,  and  by  that  process  we 
are  going  to  find  out  on  an  annual  basis 
how  tliis  Ls  working 

Secondly,  the  program  ends  in  1981, 
and  we  would  have  to  make  a  decision 
then  if  we  want  to  continue  on  with  the 
program. 

There  are  companies  competing  for 
the  services  of  these  people,  but  I  do  not 
believe  the  utility  companies  can  touch 
many  of  Uieni  because  tliese  people  have 
a  feeling  of  job  satisfaction.  Uiey  have 
a  love  for  the  Navy  and  the  sea.  These 
young  men  are  brilliant,  the  best  of  the 
breed-  I  think  tliey  like  their  Jobs,  so 
much  so  that  I  do  not  think  they  mind 
so  greatly  the  extra-long  hours,  not  as 
much  as  I  might,  for  example. 

Of  course,  the  biggest  i>roblem  Is  some- 
thing we  cannot  really  help  them  with. 
It  is  the  matter  of  spending  so  much 
time  away  from  home  and  their  families. 
But  they  are  proud  of  their  role  as  being 
among  those  at  the  top  of  the  military 
echelon,  and  I  think  the  only  thing  they 
want  to  get  from  us  is  some  manner  of 
encouragement. 

I  believe  tiiis  will  gu  part  way  in  that 
direction,  and  it  will  probably  help  to 
keep  them  in  the  service  I  do  not  know 
for  sure  about  tliis.  but  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  (Mr  Stratton  >  and  the 
gentleman  from  Guiun  (Mr.  Won  Pat) 
and  I  fvel  that  this  Is  sometliing  to  which 
tiiey  would  react  favorably.  That  Is  why 
we  are  here  v^orklng  for  passage  of  this 
bill 

Mr.  MYERS  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  answer 
this  question? 

The  proposition  of  a  lower  retirement 
age  for  a  particular  classification  was  not 
one  of  the  alternatives  or  options  that 
was  discussed  witli  tlie  individuals,  was 
it? 

Mr.  O'BRIEN.  It  was  not  discussed  by 
me  nor  by  the  gentleman  from  New  York 
(Mr  STRATTON ).  as  I  recall,  in  Rota, 
Spain.  No,  it  was  not  discussed  with 
them. 

Mr.  MYERS  of  Pennsylvania.  In  other 
words,  the  individuals  who  were  sup- 
posedly solicited  for  tlielr  comments 
never  considered  this  option? 

Mr.  O'BRIEN.  It  was  an  open  meet- 
ing. We  conducted  the  meeting  as  clean- 
Iv  and  as  openly  as  we  possibly  could. 
We  met  with  the  younger  officers  as  a 
proup:  we  did  not  have  the  top  brass 
present. 

We  were  prepared  to  go  off  the  record 
with  them  any  time  tliey  wanted.  We 
asked  the  men  speciflr-  questions,  and  if 
there  was  any  ofTicer  tiiere  who  did  not 
feel  he  had  the  rlpht  to  rai'^e  a  point 
that  concrned  him,  believe  me,  I  do  not 
know  who  he  was. 

Mr.  METERS  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  O'BRIEN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  have 
no  further  requests  for  time,  and  I  yield 
back  the  balance  of  my  time. 

Mr.    STRATTON.    Mr.    Chairman.    I 
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have  no  further  requests  for  time,  and  I 
yield  back  the  balance  of  my  time. 

-Hie  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will  read. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

H  R.  10451 
Bf  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
oj  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Nuclear  Career  In- 
centive Act  of  1975". 

Sec  2  Section  312  of  title  37,  United  States 
Code,  is  amended — 

(1)  by  striking  out  "$3,750"  and  "»3,000" 
In  subsection  (a)  and  by  Inserting  "»5,000" 
and  ■•*4,000",  respectively.  In  lieu  thereof; 
and 

(2 1  by  striking  out  the  date  that  appears 
In  subsection  (e)  and  by  Inserting  "Septem- 
ber 30,  1981"  In  lieu  thereof 

Sec   3   Chapter  5  of  title  37,  United  States 
Code,  Is  amended  by  Inserting  the  following 
new  sections  after  section   312a  and  by  In- 
serting  corresponding   Items   for   those   new 
sections  in  the  chapter  analysis: 
'•}  312b    Special  pay:  nuclear  career  accession 
bonus 
"(a)    Under  regulations  prescribed  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Navy,  an  officer  of  the  naval 
service  who — 
"(1)    Is  entitled  to  basic  pay, 
"(2)   has  not  completed  five  years  of  com- 
missioned service,  and 

"(3)  has.  as  a  commissioned  officer,  re- 
ceived training  for  duty  In  connection  with 
the  supervision,  operation,  and  maintenance 
of  naval  nuclear  propulsion  plants; 
may,  upon  successftil  completion  of  that 
traLning.  in  addition  to  all  other  compensa- 
tion to  which  he  Is  entitled,  be  paid  a  lx)nu6 
In  an  amount  not  to  exceed  $3,000 

"(b)  The  Secretary  of  the  Navy  shall  make 
an  annual  report  to  the  House  and  Senate 
Armed  Services  Committees  containing  data 
to  monitor  the  effectiveness  of  the  bonus 
authorized  by  subsection  (a)  of  this  section. 
•■ic)  The  provisions  of  this  section  shall 
be  effective  only  In  the  civ^e  of  officers  who. 
on  or  before  September  30,  1981,  have  been 
accepted  for  training  for  duty  In  connection 
with  the  suf)ervlslon.  operation,  and  main- 
tenance of  naval  nuclear  propulsion  plants. 
"I  312c.  Special  pay:  nuclear  career  annual 
Incentive  bonus 
"I  a)  Under  regulations  prescribed  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Navy,  an  officer  of  the  naval 
service  who — 

1 1 )  Is  entitled  to  basic  pay; 
"(2)  Is  not  above  the  pay  grade  O  6: 
"(3)    has  completed    his   Initial   obligated 
active  service  as  an  officer,  but  hfis  completed 
less  than  twenty-six  years  of  commissioned 
service; 

"  1 4 )  has.  as  a  commissioned  officer,  success- 
fully completed  training  for  duty  In  con- 
nection with  the  supervision,  operation,  and 
maintenance  of  naval  nuclear  propulsion 
pUnt.s:  and 

••i5i  has  the  current  teclmical  quallflca- 
tloua  for  duty  In  connection  with  the  super- 
vision, operation,  and  maintenance  of  naval 
nuclear  propulsion  plants; 
may.  In  addition  to  all  other  compensation  to 
which  he  Is  entitled,  be  paid  an  annual  bonus 
In  an  amount  not  to  exceed  $4,000  for  each 
nuclear  .service  year  beelnnlnp  after  Sep- 
tember 30,  1975,  and  ending  before  October 
1.  1981.  In  order  to  be  eligible  for  an  annual 
bonus  for  any  nuclear  service  year  in  ac- 
cordance with  this  subsection,  a-:  otherwise 
qualified  officer  must  have  been  on  active 
duty  on  the  la.st  day  of  that  nuclear  service 
year.  The  amount  of  the  an:iu£d  bonus  to 
which  an  officer  would  otherwise  be  entitled 
for  a  nuclear  service  \ear  In  accordance  with 
this  subsection  shall  be  reduced  on  a  pro- 
rata basis  for  each  day  of  that  nuclear  serv- 
ice year  nn  which  he  wa.s  not  on  active  duty; 
was  not  qualified  for  duty  In  connection  with 
the  supervision,  operation,  and  maintenance 


of  naval  nuclear  propulsion  plants;  was  per- 
forming obligated  service  as  the  result  of  an 
active-service  agreement  executed  under  sec- 
tion 312  of  thLs  title;  or  was  entitled  to  re- 
ceive aviation  career  Incentive  pay  In  accord- 
ance with  section  301a  of  this  title:  Provided. 
That— 

"(1)  in  the  ca.se  of  an  officer  with  more 
than  ten,  but  not  more  than  eighteen,  years 
of  commissioned  service,  the  amount  of  that 
annual  bonus  shall  be  further  reduced  on  a 
pro  rata  basis  for  any  other  day  or  days  In 
that  nuclear  service  year  which,  when  added 
to  the  immediately  preceding  days  In  and  be- 
fore that  nuclear  service  year,  total  more 
than  three  con.secutlve  years  In  an  assign- 
ment other  than  an  assignment  to  duty  on  a 
naval  vessel;  duty  with  a  nuclear  ship  oper- 
ational command  staff;  duty  directly  involv- 
ing the  training  of  others  leading  to  their 
qualification  for  duty  In  connection  with  the 
supervision,  operation,  and  maintenance  of 
naval  nuclear  propulsion  plants:  or  duty  In 
connection  with  a  nuclear  propulsion  exam- 
ining board; 

••(2)  In  the  case  of  an  officer  with  more 
than  eighteen,  but  not  more  than  twenty- 
flve.  years  of  commissioned  service,  the 
amount  of  that  annual  bonus  shall  be  fur- 
ther reduced  on  a  pro  rata  basis  for  any  other 
dav  or  days  In  that  nuclear  service  year  on 
which  he  was  not  In  an  assignment  Involving 
the  direct  supervision,  operation,  or  mainte- 
nance of  naval  nuclear  propulsion  plants, 
except  that  In  the  case  of  an  officer  who. 
during  that  nuclear  service  year,  completed 
his  eighteenth  year  of  conunlssloned  service, 
the  amount  of  that  annual  bonus  shall  not 
be  reduced  for  any  day  before  the  end  of  that 
eighteenth  year  which  would  have  been  cred- 
itable for  determining  the  amount  of  the 
annual  bonus  at  the  end  of  that  nuclear 
service  year  for  an  officer  with  more  than  ten 
but  not  more  than  eighteen,  years  of  com- 
missioned service;  and 

"(3)  m  the  ca.se  of  an  officer  with  more 
than  twenty-five,  but  not  more  than  twenty- 
six,  years  of  commLssloned  service,  the 
amount  of  that  annual  bonus  shall  be  fur- 
ther reduced  on  a  pro  rata  basis  for  any  other 
day  or  days  In  that  nuclear  service  year  on 
which  he  was  not  In  an  assignment  with 
duties  involving  the  direct  supervision  oper- 
ation, or  maintenance  of  naval  nuclear  pro- 
pulsion plants,  and  for  every  day  In  that 
nuclear  service  year  after  the  end  of  his 
twenty-fifth  year  of  commissioned  service. 

"(bi  Under  regulations  preccrlbed  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Navy,  an  officer  of  the  naval 
service  who — 

"  f  1)  Is  entitled  to  basic  pay: 
"(2)  Is  not  above  the  pay  grade  0-6: 
"(3)   has.  as  an  enlisted  member,  received 
training   for    duty    In    connection    with    the 
supervision,   operation,  and  maintenance  of 
naval  nuclear  propulsion  plants:  and 

■•i4)  ha-s  the  current  technical  ouallflcA- 
tlons  for  duty  In  connection  with  the  super- 
vision, operation,  and  maintenance  of  naval 
nuclear  propulsion  plants: 
may.  In  addition  to  all  other  compensation 
to  which  he  Is  enttlled.  he  paid  an  annual 
bonus  In  an  amount  not  t-o  exceed  $2,400  for 
each  nuclear  service  year  bcglnnlnp  after 
f=;eptember  30.  1975.  and  end'.ne  before  Octo- 
ber 1.  1981.  In  order  t-o  be  eligible  for  an 
annual  bonus  for  any  nuclear  service  year  In 
accordance  with  this  Fubsectlon.  an  other- 
wise qualified  officer  must  have  been  on  active 
dutv  on  the  last  day  of  that  nuclear  service 
vear  The  amount  of  the  annual  bonus  X^ 
which  an  officer  would  otherwise  be  entitled 
In  accordance  with  this  subsection  shall  be 
reduced  on  a  pro  rata  basis  for  each  day  of 
that  nuclear  service  year  on  which  he  was 
not  in  an  aaslenment  Involving  the  direct 
supervision,  operation,  or  maintenance  of 
naval  nuclear  propulsion  plants:  was  per- 
forming obligated  service  as  the  result  of  an 
active  service  agreement  executed  under  sec- 
tion 312  of  this  title;  or  was  entitled  to  re- 


ceive aviation  career  Incentive  pay  In  accord- 
ance with  section  301a  of  this  title. 

"(c)  Under  regulations  prescribed  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Navy,  an  officer  of  the  naval 
service  who  Is  not  on  active  duty  on  the  last 
day  of  a  nuclear  service  year  or  who,  on  or 
before  the  last  day  of  a  nuclear  service  year, 
loses  his  technical  quaUflcatlons  or  advances 
from  the  pay  grade  of  0-6  to  a  higher  pay 
grade  may  be  paid  a  bonus  In  accordance 
with  subsection  (a)  or  (b)  of  this  section  on 
a  pro  rata  basis.  If  otherwise  qualified,  unless 
termination  of  active  duty  or  loss  of  techni- 
cal qualifications  was  voluntary  or  was  the 
result  of  his  own  misconduct 

"(d)  The  Secretary  of  the  Navy  shaU  make 
an  annual  report  to  the  House  and  Senate 
Armed  Services  Committees  containing  data 
to  monitor  the  effectiveness  of  the  bonuses 
authorized  by  subsections  (a)  and  (b)  of  this 

section. 

"(e)  For  the  purposes  of  this  section,  a 
'nuclear  service  year'  Is  the  one-year  period 
from  October  1,  1975.  through  September  80. 
1976,  or  any  fl.scal  year  beginning  after  Sep- 
tember 30.  1976.  and  before  October  1.  1981". 

Sec.  4.  Notwithstanding  any  other  provi- 
sion of  this  Act  or  any  other  provision  of 
law,  and  under  regulations  prescribed  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Navy,  an  officer  of  the  naval 
service  who,  on  or  after  the  effective  date  of 
this  Act,  Is,  or  will  be,  performing  obligated 
service  as  the  result  of  an  active  service 
agreement  executed  In  accordance  with  sec- 
tion 312  of  title  37,  United  States  Code,  as  It 
existed  at  any  time  before  the  effective  date 
of  this  Act,  may  be  permitted — 

( 1 )  as  of  the  last  day  of  the  fi-rst  year  of 
that  obligated  service,  to  cancel  that  active 
service  agreement  In  exchange  for  a  new 
active  service  agreement  in  accordance  with 
section  312  of  title  37,  as  amended  by  this 

Act;  or 

(2)  as  of  the  last  day  of  any  year,  other 
than  the  last  vear.  of  that  obligated  service, 
to  cancel  that  active  service  agreement  In 
exchange  for  ellglbUlty  for  the  annual  bonus 
authorized  by  section  312c  of  title  37.  as 
added  bv  this  Act.  and  an  agreement  to  re- 
main on  active  duty  for  a  period  of  time 
equal  to  the  period  of  obligated  service  re- 
maining under  that  active  service  agreement. 

Sec  5  This  Act  becomes  effective  on  the 
first  day  of  the  first  month  after  enact- 
ment, except  that  section  312c  of  title  37, 
United  States  Code,  as  added  by  this  Act,  Is 
effective  as  of  October  1.  1975. 

Mr.  STRATTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  bill  be  con- 
sidered as  read,  printed  in  the  Record. 
and  open  to  amendment  at  any  point. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Are  there  amend- 
ments to  the  bUl? 

If  not,  under  the  rule,  the  Committee 
rises. 

Accordingly  the  Committee  rose:  and 
the  Speaker  having  resumed  the  Chair. 
Mr.  Stark,  Chairman  of  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union,  reported  that  that  Committee 
having  had  tmder  consideration  the  bill 
(H.R.  10451)  to  amend  title  37,  United 
States  Code,  relating  to  special  pay  for 
nuclear  qualified  officers,  and  for  other 
purposes,  pursuant  to  House  Resolution 
1177,  he  reported  the  bill  back  to  the 
House. 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  the  rule,  the 
previous  question  is  ordered. 

The  question  is  on  the  engrossment  and 
third  reading  of  the  bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
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and  read  a  third  time,  and  was  read  the 
third  time. 

The  SPKAKKR.  The  question  Is  on  the 
pa-vKase  of  the  bill. 

The  qm^stlon  was  taken;  and  the 
Si>eaker  announced  that  the  ayes  B,P- 
pea!"tHl  f,()  have  it. 

Mr.  ASHBROOK  Mr.  Speaker.  I  object 
to  the  vote  on  the  ground  that  a  quorum 
Ls  not  pre.sent  and  make  the  point  of 
order  that  a  quorum  Is  not  present. 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quorum  Is 
not  present.  > 

The  Sergeant  at  Arms  will  notify  ab- 
sent Members. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic  de- 
vice, and  there  were — yeas  322,  nays  27. 
answered  "present"  1,  not  voting  82,  as 
follows: 

(Roll   No.  253] 
YEAS— 322 


Abdnor 

Adams 

Addabbo 

A.e.\ander 

Allen 

Ambro 

Anderson, 

Calif. 
AnirewB,  N.C. 
Andrews, 

N  Dak. 
Annunzlo 
Archer 
Armstrong 
Ashbrook 
Ashley 
Bafalts 
Baldui 
Ba\icii8 
Bauman 
Beard,  Tenn. 
Bennett 
Bergland 
Bevlll 
Blasgl 
Blester 
Bingham 
Blnnchard 
Boggs 
Boland 
Boiling 
Bonker 
Brademaa 
Breaux 
Breckinridge 
Brodbead 
Brooks 
Broomfleld 
Brown.  Calif. 
Brown,  Mich. 
Brown.  Ohio 
Broyhlll 
Buchanan 
Burgener 
Burke,  Fla. 
Burke,  Mass. 
Burleson,  Tex. 
Burlisoa.  Mo. 
Burton,  Phillip 
Butler 
Byron 
Carney 
Carr 
Carter 
Cederberg 
Chlfholm 
Clancy 
Clausen, 

Don  H. 
Clawson.  Del 
Cleveland 
Cochran 
CoUins,  111. 
CoMna.  Tex. 
Conable 
Conte 
Corman 
Cornell 
Cotter 
Crane 
D'Aniotira 
Daniel.  Dan 
Daniel,  R.  W. 
Daniels.  N.J. 
Danlelson 
DavU 


de  la  Garza 
Delaney 
Dent 

Derwlnskl 
Dickinson 
Dlgg.s 
Dodd 

Downey,  N.Y. 
Downing.  Va. 
Duncan.  Ore?. 
Duncan.  Tenn. 
du  Pont 
Eckhardt 
Edwards,  Ala. 
Edwards,  Calif. 
Bngn.sh 
Erlenborn 
Evans,  Colo 
Evans,  Ind. 
Evlns,  Tenn. 
Fary 
rascell 
Findley 
Pish 
Fisher 
Flthlan 
Flood 
Florlo 
Flowers 
Flynt 
Foley 

Ford,  Mich. 
Ford,  Tenn. 
Forsythe 
Fountain 
Fraser 
Frenzel 
Prey 
Fiiqua 
Gaydos 
O'.bbons 
Cillman 
Glnn 

Gold  water 
Gonzalez 
Gradlson 
Grassley 
Green 
Guyer 
Hagedorn 
Haley 
Hall 

Hamilton 
Hnmmer- 
schmidt 
Hanley 
Hannalord 
Hansen 
Harris 
Harsha 
Hawkins 
Hayc'j,  ind. 
Hays,  Ohio 
Heckler.  Ma.ii. 
Hefner 
Heinz 
HlKhtower 
HllUs 
Holt 
Horton 
Howard 
Howe 
Hubbard 
Hughes 
Hungate 
Hutchinson 


Hyde 

Jnrman 

Jenrette 

Johnson.  Calif. 

Johnson,  Colo. 

Johnson,  Pa 

Jones.  Ala. 

Jones,  N.C. 

Jones,  okla. 

Jones.  Tenn. 

Jordan 

Hasten 

Ka/en 

Kelly 

Ketchum 

Kindness 

Koch 

Krebs 

Krueger 

Lagomarslno 

Latta 

Leggett 

Lehman 

Levltas 

Lloyd,  Tenn. 

Long,  La. 

Long,  Md. 

Lott 

Lujan 

Lundine 

McClory 

McCollister 

McCormack 

McDade 

McDonald 

McPall 

MjHaKh 

McKlnney 

Madden 

Magulre 

Mabon 

Mftnn 

Matsunaga 

M&zzoU 

Meeds 

Melcher 

Meyner 

Michel 

Mikva 

Mil  ford 

Miller,  Ohio 

Mine:a 

Mlnlsh 

Mitchell,  N.Y. 

Mo  ^  k !  e  v 

Montgomery 

Moorhead, 

Caaf. 
Moorhead,  Pa. 
Mor^'nn 
Mosber 

Murphv.  lU. 

Murphy.  NY. 

Murtha 

Myers,  Ind. 

M>ers,  Pa. 

Nntcher 

Neal 

Nedzl 

Nichols 

Nolan 

Oberstar 

Obey 

O'Brien 

ONeUI 


Passman 
Patten,  N.J. 
Patterson, 

Calif. 
Pattlson.  NY. 
Paul 
Perkins 
Pettis 
Pickle 
Pike 
Poage 
Press!  er 
Preyer 
Price 
Prltchard 
Qule 
QulUen 
Randall 
Ranpel 
Regu:a 
Reuss 
Rhodes 
Richmond 
Rlnaldo 
Rlsenhoover 
Roberts 
Robinson 
Rodlno 
Roe 
Rogers 
Rooney 
Ro;e 

Rosenthal 
Rostenkowskl 


Abzug 

Bedell 
Blouin 
^^urton,  John 
Csnyers 
Demims 
Dingell 
Drlnan 
Edgar 


Roush 

Rou.sselot 

Runnels 

Ruppe 

Russo 

Ryan 

St  Germain 

Sarasln 

Satterfield 

Schneebeli 

Schulze 

Sebellus 

SelberhnK 

Sharp 

Ship  ey 

Shriver 

Shuster 

Slkes 

Simon 

Slsk 

SkublU 

Smith,  Iowa 

Snyder 

Solarz 

Spe'lman 

Spence 

Staggers 

Stanton, 

J.  William 
Stark 
Steed 
Steeitnan 
Stokes 
Stratton 

NAYS— 27 

Fenwlck 

Harkln 

Harrington 

Hicks 

Holtzman 

Jacobs 

Kastenmeler 

Keys 

McKay 


Studds 

Talcott 

Taylor,  Mo. 

Taylor.  N.C. 

Teasrue 

Thone 

Tru.vier 

Treen 

TsongES 

unman 

Van  Deerlln 

Vander  Veen 

Vanlk 

Vlgorlto 

Walsh 

Warn  pier 

Waxman 

Whalen 

Whitehurst 

Whttten 

Wiggins 

Wilson.  Bob 

Wilson.  Tex. 

Winn 

wsrth 

Wolff 

Wright 

Wydier 

Yatron 

Young,  F*.*. 

Young.  Tex. 

Zablockl 

Zeferettt 


Mezvinsky 

MUler,  Calif. 

Mitchell,  Md. 

Moffett 

Mottl 

Ottlnger 

Scheuer 

Schroeder 

Yates 


ANSWERED  "PRESENT"— 1 


Madlgnn 
NOT  VOTINO— 82 


Anderson,  111. 
Aspln 

Aucom 

Badlllo 

Beard,  R.I. 

Bell 

Bowen 

Brlnkley 

Burke.  Calif. 

Chappell 

Clay 

Cohen 

Conlan 

Coughlln 

Derrick 

Devlne 

Early 

EMlberg 

Emery 

Esch 

E^hleman 

OtaUno 

Goodilng 

Oude 

Hubert 

Hechler,  W.  Va 

Helstoskl 

Henderaon 


Hlnshaw 

Holland 

Ichord 

Jeffords 

Karth 

Kemp 

LaPalce 

Landrum 

Lent 

LUton 

L;ovd,  Calif. 

McCloskey 

McEwen 

M.tcdonald 

Martin 

Mathls 

Metcalfe 

MUts 

Mink 

Mollohan 

Moore 

Nix 

Nowak 

O'Hara 

Pepper 

Peyser 

Hailsback 

Hoes 


Klegle 

Roncalio 

Roybal 

Santlnt 

Sarbanes 

Slack 

Smith.  Nebr. 

Stanton, 

James  V. 
Stelser.  ArU. 
Stelger.  Wis 
Stephens 
Sluckey 
Sullivan 
Symington 
Symms 
Thompson 
Thornton 
Udall 

Vander  Jagt 
Waggonner 
Weaver 
White 

W^llson.  C,  H. 
Wylle 

Young,  Alaska 
Young,  Gft. 


The  Clerk  announced  the  following 
pairs: 

Mr.  Thompeon  with  Mr.  Anderson  of  Illi- 
nois. 

Mr.  Hubert  with  Mr  Kemp. 

Mr.  Waggonner  with  Mr.  Stelger  of  Ari- 
zona. 

Mr.  Weaver  with  Mr.  Bell. 

Mr.  Charles  H.  Wilson  of  California  with 
Mr  Wylle. 

Mr  Badlllo  with  Mr.  Rallsback. 

Mr.  Chappell  with  Mr.  Martin. 

Mr.  EUberg  with  Mr.  Lent. 

Mr.  Glalmo  with  Mr.  Cohen. 

Mr.  Ichord  with  Mr.  Goodilng. 

Mr.  Roncalio  with  Mr.  Hechler  of  Weet 
Virginia. 

Mr.  James  V.  Stanton  with  Mr.  Conlan. 

Mrs.  Sullivan  with  Mr.  Landrvim. 

Mr.  Synilngton  with  Mr.  McCloekey. 

Mr.  Udall  with  Mr  Stephens. 


Mr.  O'Hara  with  Mr  Syinni-s. 

Mr   Ppppfr  with  Mr  Coui_'hlln. 

Mr.  Beard  of  Hhort©  I.sland  with  Mr. 
Devlne. 

Mr.    Bowen   with   Mr    Vander   Jagt 

Mr.  Henderson  with  Mr.  Young  of  Alaska. 

Mr.  LaPake  with  Mr   Moore. 

Mr.  Slack  with  Mr   Emery, 

Mr.  Santlnl  with  Mr.  Esch. 

Mr.  Roybal  with  Mr.  McEwen. 

Mr.   Mollohan   with   Mr.   Eshleman. 

Mr.  Nix  with  Mr   C.ude. 

Mr.  Clay  with  Mr.  Peyser. 

Mr.  AuColn  with  Mr.  Stuckey. 

Mr.  Helstoskl  with  Mr.  Stelger  of  Wiscon- 
sin. 

Mr   Karth  with  Mr.  Jeffords. 

.Mr  Sarbanee  with  Mr.  Mills. 

Mr  Rlegle  with  Mr  Rees 

Mr.  Thornton  with  Mr.  Brlnkley. 

Mr    White   with    Mrs    Smith   of  Nebraska. 

Mr.  Young  of  Oeorgla  with  Mr,  Litton. 

Mr  Metcalfe  with  Mr.  Novak. 

Mr.  Early  with  Mrs.  Mink. 

Mr.  Holland  with  Mr.  Uoyd  of  California. 

Mr.  Mathls  with  Mrs.  Burke  of  California. 

Mr.  Macdonald  of  Massachusetts  with  Mr. 
Derrick. 

Messrs.  DELLUMS,  MITCHELX  of 
Maryland,  and  MILLER  of  California 
changed  their  vote  from  "yea"  to  "nay." 

So  the  bill  was  passed. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 
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GENERAL    LEAVE 


Mr.  STRATTON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members  may 
have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to  revise 
and  extend  their  remarks  on  H.R.  10451, 
the  bill  just  passed. 

The  SPEAKER.  Ls  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
York? 

There  was  no  objection. 


AUTHORIZING  !•}{!(  riON  OF  STAT- 
UE OP  BERNARIX  »  :W  GALV'EZ  ON 
PUBLIC  GROUNDS  IN  THE  DIS- 
TRICT  OP   COLIMBIA 

Mr.  NEDZI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  Committee  on 
House  Administration  be  discharged  from 
further  consideration  of  tlie  Sen:;te  bill 
<S.  30311  to  authorize  the  erection  of  a 
statue  of  Bernardo  de  Galvez  on  public 
grounds  In  the  District  of  Columbia,  and 
ask  for  its  immediate  consideration  in 
the  House. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  Senate 
bUl. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Mich- 
igan? 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Mr.  Chairman,  re- 
serving the  right  to  object,  will  the  gen- 
tleman from  Michigan  explain  what  this 
Is? 

Mr.  NEDZI.  Mr.  Speaker,  If  the  gen- 
tleman will  yield,  this  Ls  legislation  simi- 
lar to  the  House  bill  passed  earlier  today 
by  unanimous  consent  authorizing  the 
acceptance  of  a  statue  of  Bernardo  de 
Galvez.  This  is  the  Senate  version  of  the 
Hou'^ebill. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
thank  the  gentleman  and  I  withdraw  my 
reservation  of  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 


the  reque.'-t  of  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan? 

Tliere  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  Senate  bill  as 
follows: 

S  3031 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  a-nd  House  of 
Representathes  of  the  United  States  of 
Amer-ica  in  Congress  assembled,  TTiat  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  shall  select  an  ap- 
propriate site  for  the  location  of  a  .statue. 
Including  pedestal  therefor,  of  Beniardo  de 
Oalvez.  a  gift  of  the  CnAcrnment  of  Spain 
In  recognition  of  the  Bicentennial  cciebra- 
tlons  of  the  United  States  of  America  and 
as  a  token  of  the  friendship  that  exists  be- 
tween the  people  f.f  Spam  uud  the  peop'.e  of 
the  United  States.  Such  statue  shall  be 
erected  on  grounds  now  owned  by  the  United 
States  of  America  In  the  District  of  Columbia 
if  (1 1  the  choice  of  the  site  and  the  desirn  of 
the  statue  Is  approved  by  the  Comml.s.<;l(-n 
of  Fine  Arts  and  the  National  Capital  T'lan- 
nlng  Commission,  and  (21  the  eren  Ion  o.' the 
sUtue  Is  begun  within  five  years  after  the 
date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act.  17ie  erec- 
tion of  the  statue  and  proper  landscape 
treatment  of  the  site.  Including  walks,  shall 
be  without  expense  to  the  United  States  of 
America,  except  for  necessary  maintenance 
after  completion. 

Tlie  Senate  bill  was  ordered  to  be  read 
a  third  time,  was  read  the  third  time  and 
passed,  and  a  motion  to  reconsider  was 
laid  on  the  table. 

A  similar  House  bill  <H  R.  11844)  was 
laid  on  the  table. 


AUTHORIZING  APPROPRTATIONS 

FOR  THE  NUCLE.AR  REGULATORY 
COMNHSSION  FOR  FISCAL  YEAR 
1977 

Mr.  PRICE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move  that 
the  House  resolve  itself  into  the  Commit- 
tee of  the  Whole  Hou.'^e  on  the  State  of 
the  Union  for  the  consideration  of  the 
bill  (H  R.  123871  to  authorize  appropria- 
tions to  the  Nuclear  Regulatory  Com- 
mission in  accordance  with  section  261  of 
the  Atomic  Energy  Act  of  1954.  as 
amended,  and  section  305  of  the  Energy 
Reorganization  Act  of  1974,  as  amended, 
and  for  other  purposes. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
motion  ofTtreu  by  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

IN     THE     COMMITTtE     OF     THE     WHOLE 

Accordingly,  the  House  rc-^olved  itself 
into  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union  for  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  H  R.  12387,  with  Mr. 
Mazzoli  in  the  Chair. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

By  unanimous  consent,  the  first  read- 
ing of  the  hill  w.as  dispensed  with. 

The  CHAIRMAN  Uncier  the  rule,  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois  iMr.  Price  >  will 
be  recognized  for  30  minutes,  and  the 
gentleman  from  New  Mexico  i  Mr.  Lujan  ' 
will  be  recognized  for  30  minutes. 

The  Chair  now  recognizes  the  gentle- 
man from  Ulinils  I  Mr  Price' 

Mr.  PRICE  Mr.  Ch-iinnan.  I  yield 
my.self  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  bill  authorizes  ap- 
propriations for  fiscal  year  1977  for  the 
Nuclear  Regulatory  Commi.'^sion.  the  in- 
dependent Federal  agency  charged  with 
the  responsibility  for  regulatin^^r  the  ases 
of  nuclear  energy.  In  considering  this 
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legislation,  the  .joint  committee  has  thor- 
oughly reviewed  the  programs  of  the  Nu- 
clear Regulatory  Commission.  Our  hear- 
ings on  this  authorization  request  began 
on  January-  29,  1976,  and  continued  on 
February  17  and  March  19.  In  addition. 
the  joint  committee  maintains  continu- 
ous oversight  over  NRC's  regulatorj"  pro- 
grams. 

The  administration's  authorization  re- 
quest for  NRC  was  approximately  $249.4 
milhon.  The  Joint  Committee,  as  a  result 
of  its  deUberations,  recommends  an  in- 
crease of  nearly  $24.9  miUion,  for  a  totEil 
authorization  of  $274.3  million  for  fiscal 
year  1977.  The  changes  recommended  by 
the  committee  represent  a  restoration  of 
the  funds  cut  by  the  Office  of  Manage- 
ment and  Budget. 

The  committee's  hearings  disclosed  a 
number  of  regulatory  challenges  now 
facing  NRC.  The  committee  believes  that 
the  increases  which  it  has  recommended 
would  give  NRC  the  resources  it  needs  to 
meet  these  challenges  effectively  and  to 
as,sure  that  the  uses  of  nuclear  energy 
are  regulated  so  as  to  provide  adequate 
protection  to  the  public  health  and 
safety,  the  common  defense  and  security 
and  the  environment. 

In  addition  to  the  increases  which  I 
have  already  discu.ssed,  the  committee 
has  also  included,  as  requested  by  the 
Nuclear  Regulatory  Commission,  two 
amendments  to  last  year's  NTIC  authori- 
zation act^Publlc  Law  94-79.  The 
amendment  in  .section  104  (a>  of  the  biU 
would  permit  the  Commission,  to  the  ex- 
tent provided  in  appropriation  acts,  to 
retain  and  use  funds  received  for  the 
cooperative  nuclear  safety  research  pro- 
trrams  during  fiscal  year  1976.  and  the 
amendment  in  section  104(b')  would  au- 
thorize that  funds  appropriated  to  NRC 
for  fiscal  year  1976  remain  available  un- 
tU  expended  These  provisions  are  the 
same  as  those  in  the  bill  which  apply  to 
fiscal  year  1977. 

The  bill  was  reported  out  witliout  dis- 
sent by  either  House  or  Senate  members 
of  the  committee,  and  the  committee 
believes  that  it  provides  NRC  with  the 
resources  npcessar.-  to  discharge  its  im- 
portant responsibilities.  For  these  rea- 
sons. I  urge  favorable  passage  of  the  bill. 
Mr.  Chairman.  I  request  that  the  fol- 
lowing additional  materials  be  included 
In  the  Record  at  this  point. 

NUCLF.AR    REACTOH   REGCn,ATION 

This  program  includes  issuing  reactor 
licen-ses  with  adequate  safety,  safeguards 
and  environmental  con.sideration:  maxi- 
mizing the  stability  and  predictability  of 
the  review  process  and  minimizing  the 
licensing  time  for  new  reactors:  and  con- 
tinuing the  progress  toward  licensing 
standard  plants. 

The  committee  recommends  a  total 
authorization  of  S39,6  million  for  this 
lirotjram.  an  Increase  of  $5  3  million  over 
tlie  estimate  for  fiscal  year  1976.  Under 
the  committee  recommendation,  total 
personnel  in  this  program  would  be  649 
as  compared  to  605  in  1976. 

STANDARDS  DEVELOPMENT 

This  program  includes  developing  the 
standards  which  NRC  needs  to  regulate 
nuclear  facilities  and  the  commercial 
uses  of  nuclear  materials.  NRC  works 
closely  with  the  professional  societies  in 


the  national  standards  program  in  the 
development  of  standards. 

The  committee  recommends  a  total 
authorization  of  $11  7  miUion  for  this 
program.  Under  the  committee  recom- 
mendation, total  personnel  in  this  pro- 
gram would  be  170.  These  represent  in- 
creases above  the  fiscal  year  1976  esti- 
mates of  $1.6  million  and  35  people, 
respectiveb'- 

rNSPEcnON  AlTD  ENFORCEMENT 

This  program  includes  inspecting  li- 
censees' facilities  to  determine  whether 
operations  are  in  compliance  with  provi- 
sions of  the  Ucense  and  the  NTIC  rules: 
determining  that  requirements  for  issu- 
ing construction  permits  and  operating 
liceixses  are  met :  investigating  accidents. 
Incidents  and  allegations:  investigating 
possible  diversion  of  sperial  nuclear  ma- 
terial; and  enforcing  NRC  rules  and 
regulations. 

The  committee  recommends  a  total 
authorization  of  $27.9  million  for  this 
program,  an  increase  of  $6.5  million  from 
the  $21.4  million  estimated  for  fiscal  year 
1976.  Under  the  committee  recommenda- 
tion, total  personnel  in  this  program 
would  be  683  as  compared  to  498  in  fiscal 
year  1976. 

NT7CI.EAK   MATERIAL  SAFETY   AND  SAFEGUARDS 

This  program  includes  developing,  im- 
plementing, and  evaluating  an  overall 
nuclear  safeguards  program;  assisting 
foreign  governments  and  international 
agencies  m  establishing  effective  interna- 
tional security  and  safeguards  programs; 
conducting  safety  and  environmental  re- 
views in  conjunction  with  licensing  non- 
reactor  nuclear  fuel  facilities,  containers 
for  shipment  of  spent  fuel  and  other 
radioactive  materials,  and  waste  dis- 
posal faciiities;  and  pciformm?  studies 
and  onaiy.ses  on  issues  of  partlcalar 
importance. 

The  committee  recommends  a  total 
authorization  of  $18.5  million  for  this 
program.  Under  the  committee  recom- 
mendation, total  personnel  in  this  pro- 
gram would  be  306.  These  represent  in- 
creases of  $5.4  million  and  107  people 
above  the  estimated  levels  for  fiscal  year 
1976. 

NUCLEAR    REGULATOET    RESEAKCH 

This  program  includes  developing 
analytical  methods  that  can  be  confi- 
dently used  to  assess  the  safety  of  nu- 
clear power  reactors;  assessing  the  im- 
pacts on  the  en\lronment,  the  public,  and 
nuclear  industry  workers  frcan  the  regu- 
lated portion  of  the  fuel  cycle;  and  im- 
proving the  methodology  for  systematic 
design  and  evaluation  of  the  safeguards 
system. 

The  committee  recommends  a  total 
authorization  of  $143.3  miUion  for  this 
program,  up  $32.6  million  over  the  fiscal 
year  1976  amount.  Under  the  committee 
recommendation,  total  personnel  in  this 
program  would  be  143.  up  37  positions 
over  the  fiscal  year  1976  level. 

PROGRAM    TXCHNICAL    Stm>OBT 

This  program  provides  direct  staff  sup- 
port in  such  areas  as  legal  advice  and 
services.  State  and  international  rela- 
tions, conduct  and  review  of  adjudicatory 
licensing  hearings,  and  reviews  and  re- 
ports on  safety  studies  and  fsw;ility  li- 
cense applications 

Tlie   committee   recommends   a   total 
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authorization  of  $10.5  million  for  this 
program  Under  the  cominltlt'e  rec-om- 
mendution,  t<Jtal  personnel  in  UiLs  pro- 
gram would  be  226.  The  committee  rec- 
ommendutlon  represents  an  increase  of 
$0.4  million,  but  a  decrease  of  five  posi- 
tions frum  the  fiscal  year  1976  levels. 

PROGRAM      DrRF.CTIDN      AN1>     ADMINiaTR.\ni  >N 

Tills  program  provides  ovenill  {)oIlcy 
direction,  resource  mana;;ement  effec- 
tiveness, and  adminLstratlve  and  logistic 
;.upix)rt  to  other  programs  In  NRC 

Tlie  committee  reconuncnds  a  total 
authorization  of  $22.8  million  for  thLs 
proKram,  an  Irurciusc  of  $2.)  million 
above  the  estimat*'  for  tiscaJ  year  1976. 
Under  the  committee  recommendation. 
total  personnel  In  tills  prosram  would  be 
."173  as  compared  to  515  in  fiscal  vear 
1976. 

Mr  LU.IAN  Mr.  Chalnnan,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  join  with  my  dLstln- 
guLshenl  colleague  from  Illinois,  the  vice 
chairman  of  the  Joint  Committee  on 
Atomic  Energy.  In  urging  this  body  to 
act  favorably  on  II  R.  12387.  the  NRC 
fLscal  year  1977  authorization 

My  distinguished  colleague  has  sum- 
marized the  Joint  Commltt<?e's  recom- 
mendations concerning  NRC's  authorlai- 
tinn  request  I  would  like  to  briefly  dis- 
cuss mv  \iew  of  the  NRC  role  and  the 
rationale  for  the  committee  action  on 
this  authorization  bill. 

I  tiilnk  liiut  all  Members  of  thus  body 
can  agree  that  the  controversy  surround- 
ing nuclear  power  today  Is  at  Its  very 
roots  a  fundamental  skepticism  of  the 
abilltv  of  20th  century  technologists  to 
generate  a  society  that  is  safe  and  sane 
This  is  especially  true  in  the  field  of 
nuclear  energy.  In  the  minds  of  many, 
radiation  means  dati.ger  and  not  jobs, 
warm  homes,  llshted  streets  and  healthy 
bodies.  For  .some  reason,  Hiroshima  and 
Nagasaki  serve  as  the  principal  reference 
points  and  our  people  seem  more  in- 
clined to  believe  that  technology  is  forc- 
ing radiation  into  our  lives  and  our  chil- 
dren's through  the  vehicle  of  nuclear 
power  I  cannot  agree  personally  with 
the  substance  or  reality  of  this  fear — the 
data  and  experience  gleaned  over  the 
years  simply  does  not  support  such  con- 
tentions. But  I  must  very  soberly  admit 
that  it  does  reach  very  deeply  \nio  our 
society  and  Is  proving  to  be  a  major 
obstiicle  in  formulating  a  reasonable  na- 
tional energy  policy. 

The  Congre.ss  has  strongly  stated  Its 
agreement  with  nuclear  power  being  a 
part  of  a  balanced  overall  energy  policy 
for  this  country  The  neetl  for  the  energy 
is  obvious  and  Is  steadily  Increasing  as 
our  fossil  fuels  are  deplet+^'d.  The  long- 
term  viability  of  nuclear  power,  io  fuel 
our  industries  and  our  homes,  is  abso- 
lutely essential. 

The  NRC.  as  sole  nuclear  licensing 
agent  for  tlie  people  of  this  country,  is 
the  holder  of  a  substantial  public  trust 
It  Is  tlie  final  autliorlty  on  the  safety  of 
tlie  nuclear  energy  program,  responsible 
for  protecting  tlie  public  health  and 
safety  and  carrying  out  the  directive  of 
the  Congre.ss  to  license  nuclear  power 
plants  in  tiie  public  uiterest.  We  all  are 
well  aware  of  the  fact  that  nuclear  acci- 
dents can  mjure  people  directly  through 


radiation-induced  illnesses  as  well  as 
lack  of  access  to  their  homes  and  jobs. 
What  Is  aLso  very  important  to  realize  Ls 
tiiat  nuclear  accident-s  also  can  seriously 
atlect  us  all  by  deprivmg  us  of  tlie  energy 
the  plants  pnxluce  either  through  lo.ss  of 
the  plant  itself  or  through  the  shutting 
down  of  many  plants  for  generic  reviews 
by  tlie  NRC.  As  the  NRC  embarks  on  a 
large  growth  in  Its  own  ranks  to  perform 
the  licensing  job  for  an  ever-growing 
number  of  nuclear  power  reactors,  they 
need  the  support  of  this  Congress  and 
the  American  people.  To  deny  such  sup- 
port is  to  run  counter  to  the  expressed 
will  of  the  Congress  or  to  play  Russian 
roulette  with  the  public  health  and 
safety. 

For  these  reasons  the  Joint  Committee 
on  Atomic  Energy  has  seen  fit  to  increase 
the  NRC  budget  above  tliat  requested  by 
the  Administration  to  those  levels  re- 
quested by  the  NRC  in  Its  submission  to 
the  OMB.  After  slightly  more  than  a  year 
of  operation,  a  sober  reflection  reveals 
that  the  NRC  has  so  far  been  a  respon- 
sible agent  of  the  American  people  and 
the  Congress.  The  committee  feels  tliat 
the  funds  provided  here  are  critical  to 
the  long-term  capability  of  the  NRC  txj 
continue  to  do  its  appointed  ta.sk — assur- 
ing the  safety  of  our  commercial  nuclear 
power  program  and  resolving  critical  is- 
sues affecting  the  on-going  viability  of 
the  nuclear  program,  such  as  reactor 
safety,  safeguards,  waste  management, 
et  cetera 

For  these  reasons,  the  minority 
strongly  endorses  this  bill  and  urges  thf 
support  of  all  Members. 

Mr.  PRICE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Texas  (Mr.  Yofnci  . 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Texas.  Mr.  Chairman. 
I  rise  In  support  of  H.R.  12387.  a  bill  to 
authorize  appropriations  for  the  Nuclear 
Regulatory  Commission  for  fiscal  year 
1977. 

There  are  several  significant  issues 
now  confronting  NRC.  These  ls.sues  must 
be  adequately  resolved  for  nuclear  power 
development  to  continue.  I  believe  the 
bill  now  under  consideration  provides  the 
needed  funds  for  NRC  to  fully  address 
these  Issues. 

We  all  want  nuclear  power  to  rem.aln 
a  safe  technology  This  bill  provides 
funds  to  enable  NRC"  to  exercise  utmost 
care  during  the  licensing  proceedings 
and  to  maintain  Increasing  surveillance 
over  the  operating  nuclear  units  to  In- 
sure that  the  excellent  safety  record  will 
continue  and  that  le.ssons  learned  are 
applied  to  new  units  coming  on  line 

Plnce  nuclear  plants  are  rapidly  be- 
coming Important  contributors  to  our 
country's  energy  supply,  It  Is  of  utmost 
Importance  that  delays  In  getting  plants 
in  service  be  minimized.  This  bill  will 
provide  funds  Xc  minimize  licensing  time 
consistent  with  an  orderlv  and  com- 
plete review  of  all  applications 

The  bill  provides  a  substantial  increase 
for  reactor  safety  research.  Data  ob- 
tained from  NRC's  research  program  en- 
ables NRC  to  make  Independent  asse.ss- 
ment  of  Information  submitted  by  li- 
cense applicants.  This  too  Is  essential  for 
NRC  to  carry  out  its  regulatory  responsi- 
bilities. 

One  of  the  greatest  concerns   we  all 


have  is  to  insure  that  nuclear  material 
does  not  fall  Into  the  wrong  hands  and 
that  uiiautliori/ed  access  to  nuclear  fa- 
cilities Is  prevented  All  rea-^onable  steps 
must  be  taken  to  reduce  these  risks  to  a 
very  low  level.  Of  particular  importance 
is  the  decision  on  plutonium  recycle  Th:.'^ 
bill  provides  the  funds  for  a  significantly 
increased  workload  in  this  area  to  keep 
pace  with  the  expanding  nuclear  In- 
d  as  try. 

In  sum,  it  appears  to  me  that  this  bill 
is  what  we  need  to  keep  nuclear  power 
working  for  us  safely.  It  provides  the 
resources  needed  for  Insuring  the  safety 
and  security  of  nuclear  power. 

I  urge  mv  colleagues  to  .--upport  this 
bill. 

Ms.  ABZUG  Mr  Chairman.  I  intend 
to  vote  for  the  NRC  authorization,  but 
only  with  the  expectation  that  the  NRC 
must  use  this  fmiding  to  improve  its  per- 
formance in  actually  regulating  nuclear 
energy  and  in  protecting  both  the  com- 
munity a:id  atomic  powerplant  workers 
from  tlie  dangers  of  radioactivity. 

The  Nuclear  Regulatory  Commission, 
established  in  1974  to  insure  adequate 
protection  of  American  citizens  from  the 
dangers  of  atomic  energy,  has  not  yet 
fulfilled  Its  promise  to  provide  the  com- 
prehensive licensing  and  inspection  pro- 
cedures required  to  meet  this  objective 

A  series  of  reports  by  the  GAO  docu- 
ment systematic  .shortcomings  of  the 
NRC.  The  report  on  land  disposal  of  ra- 
dioactive wastes  revealed  that  over  140 
billion  gallons  of  radioactive  wastes  have 
been  discharged  into  the  ground  at  5 
Federal  facilities.  The  technical  descrip- 
tions of  "underground  migration"  and 
"interception  of  the  water  table"  should 
not  obscure  the  fact  that  disposal  sites 
have  released  radioactivity  to  the  envi- 
ronment, and  that  inadequate  site  selec- 
tion and  protection  procedures  are  the 
cause.  Tlie  GAO  has  made  recommenda- 
tions, with  some  of  which  the  NRC  has 
concurred,  but  I  have  yet  to  be  con- 
vinced that  the  NRC  Is  sufficiently  con- 
cerned with  this  problem. 

The  GAO  report  on  the  management 
of  licensing  and  inspe<-tion  of  the  6,000 
users  of  radioactive  mat^Tials  under 
Federal  regulation  documents  as  well 
that  the  NRC  has  been  careless  in  these 
functions.  As  the  GAO  report  noted: 

Tlie  (Nuclear  Begulatorj-i  Commlssirin 
does  not  systemtnatlcally  require  prc^pective 
users  of  radioactive  materials  to  describe,  m 
tlielr  applications  for  licenses,  the  radiation 
protection  procedures  and  administrative 
controls  tliey  Intend  to  use  to  comply  with 
safety  and  other  regulations. 

I  am  concerned  as  well  becau.se  of  my 
own  experience  with  the  NRC  a  few 
months  ago.  At  the  time  of  the  resigna- 
tion of  Robert  Pollard,  a  project  engi- 
neer at  the  NRC,  the  agency  at  first 
minimized  the  importance  of  Pollard's 
job.  and  dismissed  the  questions  he 
raised.  Subsequently,  a  request  I  made 
under  the  FOI  Act  brought  to  light  a 
quarterly  NRC  publication  listing  hun- 
dreds jf  unresolved  problems  in  atomic 
power  technology. 

Much  of  the  controversy  revolves 
around  the  Indian  Point  reactors  near 
New  York  City,  Many  responsible  scien- 
tists and  elected  officials  have  asked  the 
NRC"  to  suspend  licenses  of  tliese  plant"( 
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until  the  questions  are  resolved.  The  NRC 
has  refused  to  do  so, 

I  am  encouraged  by  the  GAO  reports 
which  are  bringing  the  problems  to  light, 
but  I  believe  that  Congress  must  be  vigi- 
lant to  Insure  that  the  NRC  responds  to 
the  studies  and  complies  with  their  rec- 
ommendations. 

Mr.  PRICE.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  have  no 
further  requests  for  time  on  this  side. 

Mr.  LUJAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  no 
further  requests  for  time,  and  I  yield 
back  the  balance  of  my  time. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  There  being  no  fur- 
ther requests  for  time,  the  Clerk  will 
read. 

The  CTlerk  read  as  follows : 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Represent  atii^ex  of  the  United  States  of 
Avic'ira  in  Confess  a-tsembled. 

Sec  1  U.  There  is  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  to  the  Nuclear  Regulatory 
Commission  In  accordance  with  the  provi- 
sions of  section  261  of  the  Atomic  Energy 
Act  of  1954,  as  ameiided.  and  section  305  of 
the  Energy  Reorpanlzatlon  Act  of  1974.  as 
amended:  for  salaries  and  expenses,  $249.- 
430.000  to  remain  available  until  expended. 

[  OMMrmE      AMEKBMEjrr 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will  report 
the  first  committee  amendment. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Committee  amendment:  On  page  2.  line  1, 
delete  the  flgu.'-e  ■•$249,430,0O0"  lu  section  101 
and  substitute  therefor  the  figure  '•$274,- 
300,000". 

The      committee      amendment      was 
agreed  to. 
The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will  read. 
Tlie  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Sec.  102.  Moneys  received  by  the  Conamls- 
slon  for  the  cooperative  nuclear  safety  re- 
search programs  may  ^-e  retained  and  used 
for  salaries  and  expenses  associated  with 
those  programs,  notwithstanding  the  provi- 
sions of  section  3617  of  the  Revised  Statutes 
(31  U.S  C.  484).  and  shall  remain  available 
until  expended. 

COMMrrTEE      AMENDMENT 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  wiU  report 
the  second  committee  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Committee  amendment:  On  page  2.  line  8. 
add  t.'^^e  foUow-tng  sentec.ee  to  section  102: 
"Funds  may  be  obligated  for  puriKwes  stated 
In  this  section  only  to  the  extent  provided 
In  approprUitlon  acta." 

The      committee      amendment     was 
agreed  to. 
The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will  read. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Skc.  103.  Transfers  of  sums  from  salaries 
and  expenses  may  he  made  to  other  agencies 
of  the  Government  for  the  p>erformance  of 
the  work  for  which  the  appropriation  Is 
made,  and  lu  such  case*  the  sums  so  trans- 
ferred muy  be  merged  with  tiie  appropriation 
to  which  transferred . 

COMMrrTEE      AMENDMENT 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will  report 
the  last  committee  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Committee  amendment:  On  page  2.  line  16, 
insert  the  following: 

AMENDMENTS  TO  PBIOR  TEAS  ACT 

Sec.  104  lai  Title  1  of  Public  Law  94-79  Is 
amended  by  adding  section  102  to  read  ae 
follows:  "Moneys  received  by  the  Co)tmnls- 
slon  for  the  cooperative  nuclear  reeearch  pro- 
grajR  may  be  retained  and  used  for  salarlefl 
and  expenses  associated  with  that  program. 


notwlthtandlng  the  provisions  of  section  3617 
of  the  Revised  Statutes  (31  U.S.C.  484) .  and 
shall  remain  available  until  expended.  Punds 
may  t)e  obligated  for  purposes  stated  In  this 
section  only  to  the  extent  provided  In  ap- 
propriation Acts,". 

(b)  Section  101  oi  Public  Law  94-79,  is 
amended  by  adding  the  phrase,  "and  shall 
remain  available  until  expended"  after  the 
words  "September  30,  1976". 


The  Committee  amendment  was  agreed 
to. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Are  there  any 
further  amendments? 

If  there  are  no  further  amendments, 
under  the  rule,  the  Committee  rises. 

Accordingly  the  Committee  rose;  and 
the  Speaker  having  resumed  the  chair. 
Mr.  Mazzoli,  Chairman  of  the  Commit- 
tee of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of 
Union,  reported  that  that  Committee. 
having  had  under  consideration  the  bill 
fH.R.  12387>  to  authorize  appropriations 
to  the  Nuclear  Regulatory  Commission  in 
accordance  with  section  261  of  the 
Atomic  Energy  Act  of  1954,  as  amended, 
and  section  305  of  the  Energy  Reorga- 
nization Act  of  1974,  as  amended,  and 
for  other  purposes,  pursuant  to  House 
Resolution  1178.  he  reported  the  bill  back 
to  the  House  with  sundry  amendments 
adopted  by  the  Committee  of  the  Whole, 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  the  rule,  the 
previous  question  is  ordered. 

Is  a  separate  vote  demanded  on  any 
amendment?  If  not,  the  Chair  will  put 
them  en  gros. 

The  amendments  were  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
engrossment  and  third  reading  of  the 
bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  and  was  read  the 
third  time. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  passage  of  the  bill. 

The  question  was  taken:  and  the 
Speaker  announced  that  the  ayes  ap- 
peared to  have  it. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Florida.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  object  to  the  vote  on  the  ground  that 
a  quorum  is  not  present  and  make  the 
point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not 
present. 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quorum  is 

not  present. 

The  Sergeant  at  Arms  will  notify  ab- 
sent Members. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic  de- 
vice, and  there  were — yeas  356.  nays  5. 
not  voting  71,  as  follows: 


[Roll  No.  254] 

YEAS — 356 

Abdnor 

Beard,  Tenn 

Brown.  Ohio 

AbzuK 

Bedell 

B'oyhlll 

Adams 

Bennett 

Buchanan 

Addabbo 

Bergland 

BuTfTener 

Alexander 

Bevill 

Burke.  Fla. 

Allen 

Biapgi 

Burke,  Mass 

Ambro 

Blester 

Burleson,  Tex 

Anderson, 

Bineham 

Burton,  John 

Calif. 

Blanchard 

Burton,  PhUll 

Andrews.  N.C 

B'.ouin 

Butler 

Andrews, 

BOggS 

Byron 

N.  Dak. 

Bo!  and 

Carney 

Annunzlo 

Bolhng 

Carr 

Archer 

Bonker 

Carter 

Armstrong 

Brademas 

Cederberp 

Ash brook 

Breaux 

Chlsholm 

Ashlev 

Breckinridge 

Ciancy 

Badlllo 

Brodhead 

Claxosen. 

Bafalis 

Brooks 

Don  H. 

Baldus 

Broomfield 

Clawson,  Del 

Baucus 

Brown.  Calif. 

Clay 

Ban  man 

Brown,  Mich. 

C^leveland 

Cochran 

Collinfl.  ni, 

Collins.  Tex. 

Conable 

Conte 

Conyers 

Corman 

Cornell 

Cotter 

D'Amours 

Daniel.  Dan 

Daniel.  R.  W. 

Daniels,  N.J. 

Daniel  son 

Davis 

de  la  Oarza 

Delaney 

Dellums 

Dent 

Derwlnskl 

Dickinson 

Diggs 

DLngell 

Dodd 

Downey,  N.T. 

Downing,  Va 

Drlnan 

Duncan,  Oreg. 

Duncan,  Tenn 

duPont 

Early 

Eckhardt 

Edgar 

Edwards,  Ala. 

Edwards,  Calif 

English 

Erl  enbom 

Evans,  Colo. 

Evans,  Ind. 

Evlns,  Tenn 

Fary 
Pascell 

Penwick 

Pmdley 

Pish 

Fisher 

Plthlan 

Flood 

Plorio 

Flowers 

Plynt 

Foley 

Pord.  Mich 

Ford,  Tenn. 

Porsythe 

Fountain 

Praser 

Prenzel 

Prey 

Fuqua 

Gaydos 

Gibbons 

GUman 

Ginn 

Gold  water 

Gonzalez 

Gradison 

Grass!  ey 

Green 

Guyer 

Kagedorn 

Haley 

Hall 

Hamilton 

Hammer- 
schmidt 

Hanley 

Hannaford 

Hansen 

Harkin 

Harrington 

Harris 

Harsha 

Hawkins 

Hayes,  Ind. 

Hays.  Ohio 

Heckier,  Mass 

Hefner 

Heinz 

Hicks 

Hightower 

Hillls 

Holt 

Holtzman 

Horton 

Howard 

Howe 

Hubbard 

Hughes 


Burllson 
Crane 


Mo. 


Hunea'e 

Hutchinson 

Hyde 

Jacobs 

Jarman 

Jenrette 

Johnson.  Calif 

Johnson.  Colo. 

Johnson.  Pa. 

Jones.  Ala. 

Jones,  N.C. 

Jones,  Okia. 

Jones,  Tenn. 

Jordan 

Kasten 

Kastenme:er 

Kazen 

Kelly 

Kemp 

Ketchum 

Keys 

Kmdness 

Koch 

Krebs 

Krueger 

LaPaice 

Lagomarslno 

Latta 

Leggett 

Lehman 

Lent 

Le  vitas 

Lloyd,  Calif 

Lloyd.  Tenn. 

Long,  La. 

Long.  Md. 

Lott 

Lujan 

Lundine 

McCiory 

McCoilister 

McCormack 

McDade 

McDonald 

McFall 

McHugh 

McKay 

McKinney 

Madden 

Madigan 

Maguire 

Mahon 

Mann 

Matsunaga 

MazzoU 

Meeds 

Melcher 

Meyner 

Mezvinsky 

Michel 

Mikva 

MUford 

Miller,  Calif 

Miller,  Ohio 

Mlneta 

MinlEh 

Mitchell, 

Mitchell, 

Moakley 

Moffett 

Montgomery 

Moorhead, 
Calif. 

Moorhead,  Pa. 

Morgan 

Mosber 

Moss 

Mottl 

Murphy,  Xli. 

Murphy,  N.Y 

Murtha 

Myers,  Ind. 

Natcher 

Neal 

Nedzi 

Nichols 

Nolan 

Nowak 

Oberstar 

Obey 

O'Brien 

ONeai 

Ottlnger 

Passman 

Patterson, 
Calif. 

PattlBon,  N.T. 

Perkins 

Pettis 

NAYS — 5 
Myers,  Pa. 
Paul 


,  Md. 

.N.Y, 


Pickle 
Pike 

Poage 

Press!  er 

Preyer 

Price 

Pritchard 

Qui* 

Quillcn 

Randall 

Rangel 

Rees 

Reguls 

Reuss 

Rhodes 

Richmond 

Rinaldo 

Risenhoover 

Roberts 

Robinson 

Rodlno 

Roe 

Rogers 

Rooney 

Rose 

Rosen  ttial 

BostenkowBkl 

Roush 

Rousselot 

Roybal 

Runnel 

Buppe 

Russo 

Ryan 

St  Germain 

Sarasln 

Satterfleld 

Scheuer 

Schneebeli 

Schroeder 

Schulze 

Sebellus 

Seit>erling 

Sharp 

Shipley 

Shnver 

Shuster 

Sikes 

Simon 

Sisk 

Skubltz 

Smith,  lowm 

Snyder 

Solarz 

Spence 

Staggers 

Stanton. 
J.  wmiam 

Stark 

Steed 

Steelman 

Stokes 

Stratton 

Stuckey 

Studds 

Talcott 

Taylor,  Mo. 

Taylor,  N.C. 

Teague 

Thompson 

Tbone 

Traxier 

Treen 

Tsongas 

Ullman 

Van  Deerlin 

Vander  Veen 

Vanik 

Vigo  rl  to 

Walsh 

Wampler 

Waxman 

Whaien 

Whltehurst 

Whitten 

Wiggins 

Wilson,  Bob 

Wilson.  C,  H 

Winn 

Wirth 

Wolff 

Wright 

Wydler 

Yates 

Yatron 

Young,  Fla. 

Young,  Tex. 

Zablockl 

Zeferetti 


Symms 
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Anderson,  ni. 

Asp  in 

AuCoin 

Beard.  R.I. 

Beil 

Bo  wen 

Brlnltley 

Burke,  Cailf. 

Chappell 

Cohen 

Con)  an 

CouglUln 

Derrick 

Devine 

Eilberg 

Emery 

Each 

Eshleman 

Olaimo 

Ooodllng 

Oude 

Hubert 

HechJer.  W.  Va. 

Heistoski 


Henderson 

H  in  Shaw 

Holland 

Ichord 

Jeffords 

Karth 

Landrum 

Litton 

McCioskey 

McEwen 

Macdonald 

Martin 

Muihls 

Metcalfe 

Mills 

Mink 

Mollohan 

Moore 

Nix 

O'Hara 

Patten, 

Pepper 

Peyser 

RaiUbBck 


,  N.J. 


Rlegle 
Roncallo 
Santlnl 
Sarbanes 
Slack 

Smith.  Nebr 
Spell  man 
Stanton, 

James  V. 
Stelger,  Ariz. 
Stelger,  WU. 
Stephens 
Sullivan 
Symington 
Thornton 
Udall 

V'aiider  Jagt 
WaKRonner 
Weaver 
White 

Wilson,  Tex. 
Wylle 

Young,  Alaska 
Young,  Ga. 


The  Clerk  announced  the  following 
pairs : 

Mr.  Hubert  with  Mr   Anderson  of  I111doI.s. 

Mr.  Waggonner  with  Mr  Wylle. 

Mr.  Holland  with  Mr.  Peyser. 

Mr.  Roncallo  with  Mr.  Bell. 

Mr.  Beard  of  Rhode  Island  with  Mr.  Stelger 
of  Arizona. 

Mr.  Nix  with  Mr.  James  V.  Stanton. 

Mr.  O'Hara  with  Mr.  McEwen. 

Mr.  Patten  with  Mr.  Cohen. 

Mr.  Weaver  with  Mr.  Mills. 

Mr.  Thornton  with  Mr.  Rallsback. 

Mrs.  Spelluian  with  Mr.  Conlan. 

Mr.  Santlnl  with  Mr.  Coughlln. 

Mr.  Brlnkley  with  Mr.  McCioskey. 

Mr.  Chappell  with  Mr.  Jeffords. 

Mr.  Mathls  with  Mr.  Stelger  of  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  Mollohan  with  Mr.  Vander  Jagt. 

Mr.  Olaimo  with  Mr.  Young  of  Alaska. 

Mr.  Heistoski  with  Mr.  Moore. 

Mr.  AuColn  with  Mr.  Devine. 

Mr.  Ichord  with  Mr.  Emery. 

Mr.  Henderson  with  Mr.  Esch. 

Mr.  Rlegle  with  Mr.  Young  of  Oeor!u;la. 

Mr.  Slack  with  Mr.  Stephen*. 

Mrs.  Smith  of  Nebraska  with  Mr.  Esiileman. 

Mr.  Symington  with  Mr.  Hechler  of  West 
Virginia. 

Mr.  Udall  with  Mr.  Ooodllng. 

Mrs.  Mink  with  Mr.  Landrum. 

Mr.  Eilberg  with  Mr.  Karth. 

Mr.  Pepper  with  Mr.  Oude. 

Mr.  Metcalfe  with  Mr.  Charles  Wilson  of 
Texas. 

Mr.  Macdonald  of  Massachusetts  with  Mr. 
Sar  banes. 

Mrs.  Sullivan  with  Mr.  Martin. 

Mr.  White  with  Mr.  Aspln. 

Mr.  Litton  with  Mr.  Bowen. 

Mrs.  Biurke  of  California  with  Mr.  Derrick. 

Mr.  CORNELL  changed  his  vote  from 
"nay"  to  "yea." 

So  the  bill  was  passed. 

Tiie  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 

Mr.  PRICE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  a.sk  unani- 
mous consent  to  take  from  the  Speaker's 
table  the  Senate  bill  (S.  3107)  to  author- 
ize appropriations  to  the  Nuclear  Regu- 
latory Commission  in  accordance  with 
section  261  of  the  Atomic  Energy  Act  of 
1954,  as  amended,  and  section  305  of  the 
Energy  Reorganization  Act  of  1974,  as 
amended,  and  for  other  purposes,  and 
ask  for  its  Immediate  consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  Senate 
bill. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
IllinoLs? 

There  was  no  objection. 


The  Clerk  read  the  Senate  bill,  as 
follows ; 

S.  3107 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senatr  and  Hrnise 
of  ttepreaentattves  of  the  Vnitea  Stiitrs  of 
America  in  Conffresa  aiscjribled, 

Sbc-  101.  There  Is  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  to  the  Nucleur  HCk;ulatory 
Commission  in  accordance  with  the  provi- 
sions of  .section  261  of  the  Atomic  Knergy 
Act  of  1954,  as  amended,  and  section  .30f.  of 
the  Energy  Reorganization  Act  of  1974.  a.<< 
amended:  for  salarle.s  and  cxpense.s.  $J74.- 
300.000  to  remain  available  untU  exvendpd 

Sec.  102.  Mone.vs  received  by  the  Conimls- 
slon  for  the  cooperative  nuclear  safety  re- 
search programs  may  be  retained  and  ust-U 
for  salaries  and  expenses  associated  with 
those  programs,  notwithstanding  the  provi- 
sions of  section  3t317  of  the  Revt.spd  .Statutes 
(31  use.  484),  and  shall  rc.^mln  available 
untU  expended  Funds  may  be  obllRated  for 
purposes  stated  In  this  section  only  to  the 
extent  provided  In  appropriation  Acts. 

Sec.  103.  Transfers  of  auma  from  salaries 
and  expenses  may  be  made  to  other  agencies 
of  the  Oovernment  for  the  performance  of 
the  work  for  which  the  appropriation  is 
made,  and  in  such  cases  the  sums  so  trans- 
ferred may  be  merged  with  the  appropria- 
tion to  which  transferred. 

AMENDMENTS    TO    PRIOR    YEAR     ACT 

Ssc.  104.  (a)  Title  I  of  Public  Law  94-79 
Is  amended  by  adding  section  103  to  read  as 
follows:  "Moneys  received  by  the  Commis- 
sion for  the  cooperative  nuclear  research  pro- 
gram may  be  retained  and  used  for  salaries 
and  expenses  associated  with  that  program, 
notwithstanding  the  provisions  of  section 
3617  of  the  Revised  Statutes  (31  U.S.C.  484), 
and  shall  remain  available  until  expended. 
Funds  may  be  obligated  for  purposes  stated 
In  this  section  only  to  the  extent  provided 
In  appropriation  Acts.". 

(b)  Section  101  of  Public  Law  94-79  Is 
amended  by  adding  the  phrase  'and  shall 
remain  available  until  expended"  after  the 
words  "September  30.  1976". 

The  Senate  bill  was  ordered  to  be  read 
a  third  time,  was  read  the  third  time,  and 
passed,  and  a  motion  to  reconsider  was 
laid  on  tlie  table. 

A  similar  House  bill  (H.R.  12387)  was 
laid  on  the  tabic 


GENERAL  LEAVE 

Mr.  PRICE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  all  Members  may 
have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to  revise 
and  extend  tlieir  remarks  on  the  bill  Just 
passed. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Illi- 
nois? 

There  was  no  r-b '—';-■: 


FEDERAL  RESERVE  REFORM  ACT 

Mr.  MO.\KLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  di- 
rection of  the  Committee  on  Rules  I  call 
up  House  Resolution  1181  and  ask  for  its 
Immediate  consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution  as 
follows : 

H.  Res  1181 
Resolved,  That  upon  the  adoption  of  this 
resolution  It  shall  be  In  order  to  move  that 
the  House  resolve  Itself  Into  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union 
for  the  consideration  of  the  bill  (H.R.  12934) 
to  promote  the  Independence  and  resp)on- 
slblllty  of  the  Federal  Reserve  System.  After 
general  debate,  which  shall  be  confined  to 
the  bin  and  shall  continue  not  to  exceed  one 
hovir,   to  be  equally  divided   and   controlled 


by  the  chairman  and  ranking  minority  mem- 
ber of  the  Committee  on  Banking.  Currency 
and  Housing,  the  bill  shall  Se  read  for 
amendment  under  the  flve-n:t:.\ite  rule  At 
the  conclusion  of  the  con.vlderatlon  of  the 
bin  for  amendment,  the  Conini!"»»'>  ■'hall  rise 
and  report  the  bill  to  the  Hou^e  •j.Uh  such 
amendment.'*  a.-;  niav  hR\p  hr^:.  u  iwfted,  and 
the  prevlou'-  r;;:!-;*:  lin!".   !>••     <  :.^hlerr(1  as 

ordered  on  the  i^l.;  unil  anit;.J:i,i'..Li  thereto 
to  final  passage  without  Intervening  motion 
except  one  motion  to  recommit 

The    SPEAKER    pro    tempore     'Mr 
McFall*.    The    gentleman    from    Mas- 
sachusetts I  Mr   MoAKLEVi   Ls  recognized 
for  1  hour. 

Mr.  MOAKLEY.  Mr  Speaker,  I  yield 
30  minute.s  to  the  gentleman  Irom  Mis- 
sissippi tMr.  LoTT',  pending  which  I 
yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  con- 
sume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  House  Resolution  1181  is 
the  rule  providing  for  consideration  of 
H.R,  12934.  the  Fcdrral  Rrsf-no  Rffomi 
Act. 

It  Is  an  open  rule,  providing  1  hour 
of  general  debate,  divided  in  the  cus- 
tomarj-  manner.  No  provLsion  is  made 
for  waiver  of  any  rules  of  the  House. 
This  is  a  simple,  straightforward  rule. 

The  Federal  Reserve  Reform  Act  con- 
tains a  number  of  significant  reforms: 

TEH  MS    OF    OmCTRS 

This  bill  would  tie  the  terms  of  the 
Chairman  and  Vice  Chairman  to  that  of 
the  President.  Their  terms  would  expire 
6  months  after  the  Inauguration.  The 
Chairman  would  be  subject  to  Senate 
confirmation;  the  Vice  Chairman  would 
not. 

This  is  an  extremely  important  pro- 
vision. It  insures  that  any  President — of 
either  party.  I  should  add— will  have  a 
Federal  Re.serve  Chairman  with  whom 
he  can  work.  Whether  or  not  one  agrees 
with  an  individual  President's  economic 
policies,  I  think  all  recognize  the  impor- 
tance of  avoiding  a  situation  in  which 
the  monetary  policy  of  the  Federal  Re- 
serve is  out  of  step  with  the  overall 
economic  policy  being  implemented  by 
the  administration. 

BANK    DISECTORS 

Each  of  the  12  regional  Federal  Re- 
serve banks  is  governed  by  a  Board  of 
Directors,  consisting  of  nine  mtinbers. 
Tliree  are  bankers,  chosen  by  member 
banks;  three  are  drawn  from  other  pro- 
fessions and  activities  and  are  also 
chosen  by  the  member  bai.kii;  and  three 
are  chosen  by  the  Board  of  Governors  In 
Washington. 

The  last  group,  under  this  bill  would  be 
expanded  from  three  to  six  Tlie  bill  pro- 
vides that  these  six  shall  be  appointed: 

.  .  .  without  discrimination  on  the  basis  of 
race,  creed,  color,  sex  or  national  origin,  and 
with  due  consideration  to  the  Interests  of 
agriculture,  conservation,  labor,  education, 
and  consumers. 

In  this  day  and  ace.  antidiscrimination 
langunrc  would  seem  almo.st  unnecessary 
in  any  Government  organi/atiori.  And  yet 
there  is  clear  evidence  that  the  Gover- 
nors have  engaged  in  a  pattern  of  dis- 
crimination. Of  the  1,042  piTsons  ap- 
pointed rla.s,s  c  Directors,  few  have  been 
from  minority  proiip.':  and  not  one  woman 
has  ever  been  appointed. 

Labor  and  consumer  lnterest.s  are  im- 
derrepresented.  if  represented  at  all. 
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which  has  passed  both  Houses  of  Con- 
gress, requires  the  Federal  Reserve  to 
make  an  accounting  to  Congress  every  3 
months  on  targets  for  monetars'  policy. 
This  requirement  for  consultation 
would  expire  at  the  end  of  the  94th  Con- 
gress since  it  is  contained  in  a  concurrent 
resolution.  H.R.  12934  would  make  the 
requirement  permanent. 

fC('No^:I(    GOAi.-s 

The  bill  would  also  require  the  Federal 
Reserve  to  pursue  the  objectives  of  the 
Employment  Act  of  1946: 

Maximum  employment,  maximum  produc- 
tion, and  maximum  ptirchaslnp  power — de- 
fined as  maximum  price  stahlllty. 

This.  too.  many  seem  fairly  obviou.s. 
But  the  truth  Ls  that  the  Federal  Reserve 
is  an  Insular  group.  drawTi  from  the 
bankinp  community,  that  often  does  not 
choo.se  the  best  interests  of  the  public 
when  tiic  choice  contradicts  the  best  in- 
terests of  banks. 

Mr.  Speaker,  H.R  12934  embodies 
ma.'or  reforms  of  the  Federal  Reserve 
and  deserves  the  most  detailed  consider- 
ation in  the  House.  For  this  reason,  I  urge 
the  adoption  of  the  rule. 

Mr  LOTT  Mr  Speaker.  I  yield  myself 
such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  pentlcman  from 
Massachusetts  has  stated  correctly  that 
House  Resolution  1181  Ls  a  1-hour,  open 
rule  mnkin:'  in  ord^-r  the  consideration 
of  HR  129;?4.  the  Federal  Resen-e  Re- 
form Act  The  al'e^eri  pv,rnose  of  this 
bill  is  to  reform  the  Federal  Resen-e  Sys- 
tem so  as  to  make  it  more  re.spon<:ive  to 
the  Congress  and  the  President.  In  ac- 
complishing this  proposed  objective  the 
legl.slatlon  would: 

First.  Provide  for  Presidential  appoint- 
ment, with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the 
Senate,  of  the  Chairman  and  Vice  Chair- 
man of  the  Board  of  Governors  of  the 
Federal  Reserve  System  for  a  term  of 
office  ending  upon  the  expiration  of  his 
term  on  the  Board,  or  6  months  after 
the  expiration  of  the  President's  term 
whichever  occurs  first. 

Second.  Broaden  the  representation  on 
the  boards  of  directors  of  the  regional 
Reserve  banks  by  increasing  the  number 
of  public  directors. 

Third.  Require  that  monetary  policy 
is  to  be  governed  by  the  national  ix)licy 
to  promote  maximum  employment,  pro- 
duction, price  stability,  and  moderate 
long-term  interest  rates 

Require  the  Banking  Committees  in 
the  House  and  Senate  to  hold  quarterly 
hearings  at  wiii^h  the  Chairman  of  the 
Federal  Reserve  Board  is  to  testify  on 
monetary  growth  targets  of  the  Fed  and 
the  Federal  Open  Market  Committee  for 
the  upcoming  year  The  Chairman  would 
also  be  charged  with  reporting  any 
changes  in  monetary  policy  made  since 
the  most  recent  hearings. 

The  committee  report  contains  a  state- 
ment that  no  additional  costs  are  esti- 
mated to  be  associated  with  the  passage 
of  H.R.  12934. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  rule  requested  Ls  not 
controversial.  It  Is  a  straight  1-hoiu-. 
open  rule  with  no  waiver  of  jtoints  of 
order;  and  I  support  its  adoption. 


Mr.  MOAKLEY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move 
the  previous  question  on  the  resolution. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr.  Mc- 
Fall  I .  The  question  is  on  the  resolution. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
S;;f  aker  pro  tempore  announced  that  the 
ayes  appeared  to  have  it. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ob- 
lert  to  the  vote  on  tlie  ground  that  a 
quorum  is  not  present  and  make  the 
point  of  order  that  a  quorum  Is  not 
present 

The  SPE.AKER  pro  tempore.  Evidently 
a  quorum  is  not  present. 

The  Sergeant  at  Arms  will  notify  ab- 
sent Members. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic  de- 
vice, and  there  were — yeas  354,  nays  3, 
c'.nswered  "present"  1,  not  voting  74,  as 
follows: 

[Roll  No.  255] 
YEAS— 354 


Abdnor 

.-\b.'iji7 

.^dsuns 

.'^cidabbo 

.*.  t'xander 

A.-pn 

.A.nibro 

.Xndfrson. 

C'ailf. 
.\iirtrews. 

N.  Dak. 
Annunzio 
Archer 
Armstrong 
Ashbrook 
Ashley 
Badilio 
Bafalls 
BaJdus 
Baucus 
Bauman 
Eeard,  Tenn 
Bedell 
Bennett 
Bergland 
BevUl 
Biaggl 
Blester 
Bingham 
Blanchard 
Blouin 
Boggs 
Boiand 
BoUlng 
Bonker 
Erademas 
:-reau> 

Breckmridfre 
Brodhead 
Bro-ok-: 
BrosmSeld 
Brown.  CaI;I. 
Brown,  Mich 
Brown,  Oh.o 
Broyhll! 
Buchanan 
Buri  ener 
Burke,  F.a. 
Burke,  Mass 
Burleson,  Tex. 
Burlison.  MO- 
Burton,  John 


Crane 

D'Amours 

Dan.ei,  Dan 

Daniel,  E.  W. 

Daniels,  N.J 

Dnn  e;son 

Davis 

de  .a  Garza 

Deianey 

De:iums 

Dent 

Derwinskl 

Dickinson 

Diggs 

DingeU 

Dodd 

Downey,  N.Y. 

Downing,  Va 

Drinan 

Duncan,  Oreg. 

Duncan.  Tenn. 

du  Pont 

Eariy 

Eckhardt 

Edgar 

Edwards,  A. a 

Edwards,  Ca.ir 

Engjish 

Erlenborn 

Evans.  Colo. 

Evans,  Ind. 

Eviiis,  Tenr. 

P'ary 

Fascell 

Penwick 

F  r.diey 

Fish 

Fisher 

Pithian 

Flood 

Florio 

Flowers 

F.ynt 

Vo'.e, 

F''ord.  Mich. 

F^ord.  Tenn 

Forsyihe 

Pouniam 

Fraser 

FreiLze: 

Frey 

Fuqua 


Burton,  Phillip  Gaydos 


But: 
ii\ron 
Carney 
Carr 
Carter 
Cederberg 
Chi.sholm 
Clancy 
Clau-sen, 
Don  H. 
Clawson,  Del 
Clay 

c  eveland 
Corhran 
Collins.  111. 
Collins,  Tex 
Conable 
Conte 
Conyers 
Cornell 
Cotter 


Gibbons 
Oilman 
Ginn 

Go.  ci  water 
Gonzalez 
GradlBon 
Grass,  ey 
Green 
Guyer 
Haeedorn 
Haley 
Hall 

Hamilton 
Hammer- 
so  hmidt 
Hauley 
Hannaford 
Hark.n 
Harrington 
Harris 
Harsha 


Hawkln? 

Hayes.  Ind. 

Hays,  Ohio 

He.kler,  Mass 

Hefner 

Hemz 

Hick., 

Hightower 

Hillis 

Holt 

Holtzman 

Korton 

Howard 

Howe 

Hubbard 

Kuche: 

Hunuate 

Hutchinson 

Hyde 

Jacobs 

Jarman 

Jenref.e 

Johnson,  Calif 

Johnson,  Colo. 

Johnson.  Pa. 

Jones.  A. a. 

Jones,  N.C. 

,;one£.  Ok-a. 

Jones.  Tenn. 

Jordan 

Kas;eii 

Kastenme.er 

Kazen 

Kelly 

Kemp 

Ketcbum 

Keys 

Kindness 

Koch 

Krebs 

Krues!er 

LaFa.ce 

Lagomarsino 

Latia 

Ler-et; 

Lehman 

Lent 

Levitas 

Lloyd,  Calif 

Lloyd,  Tenn. 

Ixing,  La 

Long,  Md. 

Lett 

Lujan 

Lund^ne 

McC.ory 

McCollister 

McOormack 

McDade 

M -Dona.d 

McFall 

McH-a(?h 

McKay 

McKinney 

Madden 

Madican 

Ma^tr.re 

Mrfhor, 

Mann 

Matsunaga 

Maz.oll 

Meecis 

Meicber 

Meyner 


Mezvinsky 
Michel 

Milford 

Miller.  Calif 

MUler.  Ohic 

Mineta 

Minish 

Mitchell.  Md 

Mitchell,  N.Y, 

Moakley 

MofTett 

Montgomery 

Moorhead, 

Calif. 
Moorhead,  Pa 
Morgan 
Mosher 
Mottl 

Murphy,  LI 
Murtha 
Myers,  Ind. 
Myers,  Pa. 
Natcher 
.Neal 
Nedzi 
Nichols 
Nolan 
Nowak 
Obersiar 
Obey 
O  Er;en 
ONei.l 
Ot  linger 
Passman 
Patten,  N.J. 
Patterson. 

Calif. 
Pattison. 
Paui 
Perkins 
Pettis 
Pickle 
Pike 
P.-ess.er 
Preyer 
Price 
Pritcharc 


ver 


NY 


Quie 

Randall 

Raneel 

Reef 

Regula 

Reuss 

Rhodes 

Richmond 

Rinajdo 

Risenhoo'. 

Roberts 

Robmsor. 

Rodinc 

Roe 

Rogers 

Roone> 

Rose 

RcBenlhal 

Rostcnkowski 

Roush 

Rousselot 

Roybal 

Runnels 

Ruppe 

}.usso 

Ryan 

?■  Germain 

Saras. r. 

^^htterfie.d 

Scheuer 

Schneebeli 

Schroeder 

S'hulze 

Sebeliui; 

Seiberlmg 

Sharp 

Shipiey 

Shnver 

Shuster 

Sikes 

S.mon 

Sisk 

Skubitz 

Sm.ih.  Iowa 

Snyder 

Solarz 

Spe.iman 


Spence 

Staggers 

Stanton, 

J-  William 
Stark 
Steed 
Steeiman 
Stokes 
Stratton 
Stuckey 
Studds 
Sj-mms 
Talcott 
Taylor.  Mo. 
Taylor.  N.C. 
Teague 
TTiompson 
Thone 
Traxl  er 
Treer. 
Tsongas 
Ullman 
Van  Deerlm 
Vander  Veen 
Vanik 
Vigorito 
Walsh 
Wamp.er 
Whalen 
Whitehurst 
Whitten 
Wiggins 
Wilson.  Bob 
Wi.son.  Tex. 
Winn 
Wirth 
WolS 
Wright 
Wsdler 
Tates 
Yatron 
Young.  Fla. 
Yoiing.  Tex. 
Zabiocki 
Zefereitl 


NAYS— 3 
Andrews,  N.C      Hansen  Poage 

ANSWERED  "PRESENT"—! 
Quillen 


NOT  VOTING— 74 


ni. 


Anderson 

Asp  in 

AuCo.n 

Beard,  R.I. 

Ben 

Bowen 

Brink.ey 

Burke,  Calif. 

Chappeli 

Cohen 

Conlan 

Corman 

Coughlm 

Derrick 

Dev.ne 

Eilberg 

ESnery 

Esch 

Eshleman 

Giaimo 

Goodang 

Gude 

Hebert 

Hechler,  W 

Heistoski 


Va 


Henderson 
Hmshatt 

Holland 

LLhord 

Jeflords 

Karth 

Landrum 

Litton 

McCioskey 

McEwen 

Macdonald 

Margin 

Ma  this 

Metc&.fe 

M.kvu 

Mi.is 

Mink 

Mollohan 

Moore 

Moss 

Murphy 

Nix 

OHara 

Pepper 

Pevser 


NY. 


Railsback 
Rieg.e 

P.^nca.10 

Santlnl 

Sarbanes 

Biack 

Smith,  Nebr. 

Stanton, 

James  V. 
Sieiger,  Ariz 
Steiger.  Wis. 
Stephens 
Sullivan 
Sym.ngvon 
Thornton 
Udall 

Vander  Jagt 
Waggonner 
V>  axman 
Weaver 
White 

Wiison.  C   H. 
Wyiie 

Y'otinj.  Alaska 
Young,  Ga 


The  Clerk  announced  the  following 
pairs: 

Mr.  Hubert  with  Mr.  Litton. 

Mr.  Waggonner  with  Mr.  Corman. 

Mr.  Glalmo  with  Mr.  Hechler  of  West 
Virginia. 

Mr.  Roncallo  with  Mr.  AnAeraon  of 
Illinois. 

Mr.  Beard  of  Rhode  laland  with  Mr.  Hen- 
derson. 

Mr.  Brlnkley  with  Mr.  Karth. 

Mr.  CbappeU  with  Mr.  Each. 

Mrs.  Smith  of  Nebraska  with  Mr.  Mc- 
Cioskey. 

Mrs.  Burke  of  California  with  Mr.  D«aTlck. 

Mr.  Symington  with  Mr.  Eshleman. 

Mr.  Thornton  with  Mr.  McEwen. 

Mr.  Waxman  with  Mr.  Oude. 

Mr.  Mlkva  with  Mr.  Emery. 

Mr.  Eilberg  with  Mr.  Railsback. 
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Mr    Wea.er  with  Mr    Martin. 

Mr.  Mathls  with  Mr.  Coughlln. 

Mr.  HelfltoBkl  with  Mr    Metcalfe 

Mr.  Whlt«  wUh  Mr   Young  of  Alaska. 

Mr    Ichord  with  Mr    JefTcyxls. 

Mrs.   Mink   with   Mr.   Aspfc. 

Mr.  Murphy  of  New  York  with  Mr. 
Ooodllng. 

Mr  Charles  II  Wilson  of  California  with 
Mr.  Conlan. 

Mr.   Nix   with   Mr.   Bell. 

Mr.   Mollohaii    with   Mr     Moore. 

Mr.  O'Hara  with  Mr    Peyser. 

Mr.  Mos-s  with  Mr   Stel^er  of  Arizona. 

Mr    Pepper  with  Mr.  C^hen. 

Mr    Rleglp  with   Mr    I.andrum. 

Mr.   Santlnl   with   Mr    Vunder  Jagt. 

Mr    Slack  with  Mr.  Wylte 

Mrs    Sullivan  with  Mr.  Stephens 

Mr.  Udall  with  Mr.  Sarbanes. 

Mr.  YouHR  of  Georgia  with  Mr.  MacdonaJd 
of  Massachusett.s. 

Mr.  .^uColn  with  Mr  James  V.  Stanton. 

Mr    Bowen  with  Mr.  Holland. 

So  the  resolution  was  agreed  to 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 

Mr.  REUSS  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  that 
the  House  resolve  It'^elf  Into  the  Commit- 
tee of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of 
the  Union  for  the  consideration  of  the 
bill  (H.R.  129341  to  provide  the  inde- 
pendence and  responsibilty  of  the  Federal 
Resene  System. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
McFall>.  The  question  Is  on  the  motion 
offered  by  the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin 
(Mr.  Reuss). 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

IN    THE    COM-MITTEF    Of    THK    WHOLE 

Accordingly  the  House  resolved  Itself 
into  the  Comnnittee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union  for  the  con- 
sideration of  the  biU  H.R.  12934.  with 
Mr.  Mazzoli  in  the  chair. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bUl. 

By  unanimous  consent,  the  first  read- 
ing of  the  bill  was  dispensed  with. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  rule,  the 
gentleman  from  WLsconsln  'Mr.  (Reuss) 
will  be  recognized  for  30  minutes,  and  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio  (Mr.  J.  William 
Stanton)  will  be  recognized  for  30 
minutes. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Reuss >. 

Mr.  REUSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  my- 
self such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  Federal  Reserve 
Reform  Act.  H.R.  12934,  is  a  product  of 
many  years  of  dlscassion  of  reform  of 
the  Federal  Reserve  System.  The  object 
of  the  bill  is  to  make  the  Federal  Reserve 
more  responsive  to  the  public  interest 
and  to  help  make  monetary  policies  work 
with,  not  counter  to.  fiscal  policy  In 
achieving  our  country's  economic  goals. 

Specifically,  the  bill  would  do  four 
things  First  it  would  make  the  Federal 
Resene  Chairman's  term  coincide  with 
that  of  the  President  of  the  United 
States.  This  is  a  relatively  noncontrover- 
sial  change  in  the  present  law  and  has 
been  endorsed  by  the  Federal  Reserve 
Board  itself.  The  provision  also  contains 
the  proviso  that  there  be  Senate  con- 
flmuition  nf  tiie  Chairman.  On  this  pro- 
vision an  amendment  will  be  offered  by 
the  gentleman  from  Michigan  (Mr 
Brown)  which  provides  that  since  the 
Chairman  of  the  Fed  requires,  as  a  mem- 


ber. Senate  confirmation,  that  one  con- 
firmation to  a  customer  l.s  enough  and 
tiierefore  it  will  not  be  required  of  Uie 
chairmanship 

As  far  as  the  gentleman  from  Wiscon- 
sin is  concerned,  I  will  support  the  Brown 
amendment. 

Second,  the  bill  expands  the  numbers 
of  the  Board  of  Directors  ot  the  12  re- 
gional Federal  Reserve  banks  so  as  to 
include  3  additional  public  members 
chosen  from  diverse  elements  of  the  com- 
munity. Presently  there  are  nine  Direc- 
tors sitting  on  each  of  tlie  Federal  Re- 
serve bank  Boards,  three  cla.ss  A  Direc- 
tors chosen  from  member  commercial 
banks;  three  class  B  Directors  chosen  by 
these  member  commercial  banks  from 
among  persons  actively  engaged  in  com- 
merce and  trade;  and  three  class  C  Di- 
rectors chosen  by  the  Board  of  Gov- 
ernors In  Washington  as  public  members. 

The  bill  would  expand  the  number  of 
members  from  9  to  12,  the  additional  3 
oeing  public  directors  and  these  public 
directors,  under  the  bill,  are  to  be  selected 
without  discrimination  on  the  basis  of 
race,  creed,  color,  sex,  or  national  origin, 
and  with  due  consideration  to  the  Inter- 
ests of  such  groups  as  agriculture,  con- 
servation, labor,  education  and  con- 
sumers. The  bill,  however,  would  not 
single  out  any  particular  group  for  a 
seat  on  the  regional  bank  boards. 

Third,  the  bill  would  require  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  to  pursue  the  objectives  of 
the  1946  Employment  Act  which  calls 
for  maximum  employment,  maximuni 
production  and  maximum  purchasing 
power,  which  we  here  define  quite  spe- 
cifically as  maximum  price  stability, 
maximum  absence  of  inflation. 

From  the  recent  uphappy  economic 
hLstory  of  record  high  unemploj^ent 
and  record  high  inflation— often  at  one 
and  the  same  time— we  believe  that  It  Is 
imporUnt  that  Uie  Federal  Reserve  have 
these  objectives  constantly  before  Its 
mind. 

Fourth  and  last,  the  bill  would  make 
permanent  the  provisions  of  House  Con- 
current Resolution  133  adopted  by  the 
Congress  in  March  1975,  which  con- 
current resolution  requires  the  Chair- 
man of  the  Fed  to  testify  quarterly 
/before  tlie  Banking  Committees  on  the 
( Fed's  targets  for  monetary  policy  for  the 
upcoming  year.  Chairman  Burns  has  said 
several  times  that  the  hearings  on  the 
Concurrent  Resolution  133  have  been 
helpful  and  that  he  favors  their  continu- 
ation. Without  thLs  bill,  the  resolution 
and  its  process  is  due  to  expire  at  the 
end  of  this  Congress  Continuing  it  is 
clearly  in  the  public  Interest. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  need  to  open  up 
the  Federal  Reserve  System  to  groups 
otlier  than  those  representing  the  com- 
mercial banking  Interests  Is  clear.  A 
study  of  the  composition  of  Federal  Re- 
serve bank  boards  indicates  that  of  the 
1,042  persons  appointed  to  these  board.<; 
since  the  beginning,  not  one  has  been  a 
woman  and  only  a  handful  have  been 
members  of  minority  groups.  We  find  It 
difficult  to  believe  that  there  are  no 
qualified  women  and  so  few  qualified 
members  of  the  minorities  able  to  as- 
sist in  the  formulation  of  the  Nation's 
monetary  policy    Since  monetary  policy 


affects  jobs,  prices,  Interest  rates,  hous- 
ing, indeed  our  overall  well-being,  It  is 
essential  tliat  all  Interests  be  represented 
on  the  boards. 

H.R.  12934  represents  a  responsible 
effort  toward  broadening  the  outlook  of 
the  Federal  Reserve  to  serve  today's 
needs  while  at  the  same  time  preserv- 
ing the  independence  of  the  system. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  urge  adoption  of  this 
legislation 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Ohio  (Mi.  J. 
William  Stanton  > . 

Mr.  J.  WILLIAM  STANTON.  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  yield  my.self  such  time  ar  I 
may  consume. 

Mr.  Chairman,  for  several  months  now 
the  Banking,  Currency  and  Housing 
Committee  ha.-^  been  debating  financial 
reform  legi.slation.  Some  of  tills  legisla- 
tion constitutes  needed  reform.  Most  of 
It.  however.  Is  neither  constructive  nor 
necessary.  H  H  12934  falls  into  this  lat- 
ter category. 

Although  this  bill  is  called  the  Federal 
Reserve  Reform  Act,  it  is  not  a  reform 
bill.  The  changes  incorporated  in  H.R. 
12934  do  notliing  to  substantially  alter 
the  way  in  which  the  Federal  Reserve 
System  operates. 

I  must  admit,  however,  that  the  bill  as 
amended  and  reported  by  the  committee 
is  better  than  the  original  ver-^ion  of  H.R. 
12934.  The  original  version  would  have 
changed  the  Federal  Reserve  System  for 
the  worse — not  the  better.  Tlie  original 
bill  would  iiave  empowered  the  President 
to  appoint  the  Presidents  of  the  regional 
Federal  Reserve  banks.  Such  a  change  in 
procedure  would  unquestionably  politi- 
cize the  operation  of  the  F'ed 

The  original  version  of  the  bill  would 
aLso  have  required  the  Fed  to  supply  pro- 
jections on  mterest  rates  for  a  period  of 
12  months.  Chairman  Burns  has  argued 
that  by  supplying  such  figures  tlie  Fed- 
eral Reserve  System  could  seriously  mis- 
lead investors  and  cause  them  to  act  to 
their  detriment  on  the  assumptions  that 
such  foreca.'^Ls  had  some  measure  of  va- 
lidity. For  example,  forecasts  might  well 
cause  a  boom  in  the  stock  exchanges  if 
the  Fed  forecast  a  decline  in  the  interest 
rates,  or  a  collapse  of  both  the  stock  and 
bond  markets  if  the  Fed  forecast  a  rLse  in 
intere.st  rates.  Clearly,  we  need  to  avoid 
such  a  situation. 

As  we  consider  tlie  committee-passed 
version  of  H.R.  12943.  I  therefore  urge 
my  colleagues  to  turn  back  any  amend- 
ments that  either  politicize  tlie  opera- 
tions of  the  Fed  or  place  the  Fed  in  the 
unfortunate  pasition  of  forecasting  inter- 
est rates.  Such  amendments  will  only 
worsen  this  currently  unnecessary  bill, 
and  I  will  be  forced  to  vote  against  it. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  have  no  requests  for 
time,  and  I  reserve  the  balance  of  my 
time. 

Mr.  REUSS  Mr  Chalnnan.  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consimie  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Peru\sylvania   (Mr.  Moor- 

HEAIli  , 

Mr.  MCX)RHEAD  of  Pennsylvania  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  rise  in  support  of  H.R.  12934 
as  rejwrted  by  the  Committee  on  Bank- 
ing, Currency  and  Housing.  This  legisla- 
tion Is  long  overdue  and  Is  intended  to 
achieve  purposes  alxiut  whose  merits 
there  can  be  little  dispute. 
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E.ssentlally,  it  would  achieve  three 
ends.  The  first  Is  to  make  the  term  of  the 
Chairman  and  Vice  Chairman  of  the 
Federal  Reserve  Board  roughly  coincide 
with  that  of  the  President.  Both  the 
present  Chairman  of  the  Federal  Reserve 
Board.  Arthur  Burns,  and  his  predeces- 
sor, Wilham  McChesney  Martin,  have 
endorsed  this  change.  In  no  way  does  It 
impair  the  independence  and  integrity 
of  the  Fed.  There  is  general  agreement, 
however,  that  if  monetary  and  fiscal  pol- 
icv  are  conducted  at  cross  purposes,  the 
effectiveness  of  both  is  diminished  and 
It  is  the  people  of  the  country  who  suffer. 
This  bill  diminishes  by  not  so  much  as 
1  day  the  14-year  term  of  office  of  the 
members  of  the  Board,  a  term  of  office 
which  is  one  of  the  very  longest  provided 
for  any  office  in  the  United  States. 

A  second  punx)se  ls  to  broaden  the 
representation  on  the  Board  of  Directors 
of  the  12  regional  Federal  Reserve 
banks.  At  present,  these  consist  of  nine 
members,  of  whom  six  arc  elected  by  the 
member  banks,  and  three  are  appointed 
by  the  Board  of  Governors.  Tlie  bill  in- 
crea.ses  to  six  the  number  who  are  ap- 
pointed by  the  Federal  Reserve  Board, 
and  provides  that  such  appointments  be 
"without  discrimination  on  the  basis  of 
race,  creed,  color,  sex,  or  national  origin, 
and  with  due  consideration  to  the  inter- 
ests of  such  groups  as  agriculture,  con- 
servation, labor,  education,  and  con- 
sumers." Such  a  broadening  can  only  be 
beneficial  m  terms  of  increasing  respon- 
siveness of  the  reserve  banks  to  the 
needs  of  tlie  public. 

Finally,  the  bill  clarifies  and  makes 
permanent  lav,-  the  provisions  of  House 
Concurrent  Resolution  133  of  the  cur- 
rent Congre.ss.  providing  for  quarterly 
congressional  hearings  on  monetary  pol- 
icy, conducted  alternately  by  the  House 
and  Senate  Banking  Committees.  The 
desirability  of  such  hearings  has  been 
warmly  endorsed  by  the  Chairman  of 
the  Federal  Reserve  Board.  Like  the 
other  provision.'^  of  the  bill  already  dis- 
cussed, this  procedure  in  no  way  in- 
fringes upon  the  independence  of  the 
Federal  Reserve  Board  If  anything,  it 
strengthens  and  enhances  that  inde- 
pendence by  assuring  that  the  Congress 
and  the  public  will  be  better  informed 
about  the  purposes  and  functions  of 
monetary  policy 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  urge  that  the  com- 
mittee favorable  report  this  bill  back  to 
the  House. 

Mr.  REUSS  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  the 
gentleman  from  Rhode  Island  'Mr  St 
Germain  > 

Mr.  ST  GERMAIN.  I  thank  the  Chair- 
man for  yielding. 

Mr  Chairman.  I  rise  to  state  I  am  in 
full  agreement  with  the  statement  of  the 
Chairman  of  the  full  committee,  as  well 
as  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  (Mr.  J.  Wil- 
liam Stanton  ■ .  in  speaking  on  behalf  of 
the  minority  I  mu.st  state  that,  although 
the  gentleman  is  correct  in  stating  that 
the  majority  of  the  committee  felt  that 
this  was  the  way  the  legislation  should 
come  out.  there  are  those  of  us  who  were 
in  the  minority  who  would  like  to  have 
seen  it  a  little  different.  We  held  exten- 
sive hearings,  however,  and  the  will  of 


the  committee  is  being  complied  with  on 
this  legislation. 

So.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  urge  adoption  of 
this  legislation  by  the  Hotise  as  it  will  be 
amended  subsequently  by  agreement  and 
by  understanding. 

Mr.  REUSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  the 
gentleman  from  North  Carolina  (Mr. 
Neal*  . 

Mr.  NEAL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  In 
support  of  H.R.  12934,  the  Federal  Re- 
serve Reform  Act  of  1976.  The  Federal 
Reserve  was  establldied  in  1913  to  con- 
duct the  Nation's  monetary  policy.  It 
was  given  virtually  carte  blanche  powers 
to  do  so,  and  to  do  so  without  advance 
notice.  In  the  past,  the  Fed  has  not  al- 
ways used  its  powers  wisely  or  wrell.  Its 
executives  are  not  infallible. 

HJl.  12934  is  designed  to  improve 
monetary  policy  in  four  ways.  First,  by 
making  the  terms  of  the  Chairman  and 
"Vice  Chairman  of  the  Federal  Reser\'e 
Board  coterminous  with  that  of  the 
President;  the  bill  encourages  closer  co- 
ordination of  monetary  and  fiscal  poli- 
cies. Second,  by  broadening  representa- 
tion on  the  Boards  of  Directors  of  the 
Reserve  banks,  H.R.  12934  provides  the 
Federal  Reserve  with  additional  lines  of 
commimlcation  to  the  economy.  Third, 
by  requiring  that  "monetary  poUcy  Is  to 
be  governed  by  the  national  policy  to 
promote  maximum  employment,  pro- 
duction, purchasing  power — price  stabil- 
ity— and  moderate  long-term  interest 
rates,"  H.R.  12934  specifies  the  goals  of 
monetarj-  policy  in  uimiistakable  modem 
terms.  Until  now  the  Federal  Reserve 
has  been  guided  only  by  such  ambiguous 
goals  as  accommodating  commerce. 

As  important  as  these  three  changes 
are,  the  most  Important  change  which 
H.R.  12934  makes  is  that  it  makes  per- 
manent House  Concurrent  Resolution 
133.  Under  this  resolution,  the  Chairman 
of  the  Federal  Reserve  Board  Is  required 
to  report  qtiarterly  to  the  Banking  Com- 
mittees of  the  House  and  Senate  on  the 
monetary  growth  targets  of  the  Fed  and 
its  Open  Market  Committee  for  the  up- 
coming year. 

When  I  came  to  the  Congress  in  Jan- 
uary 197,5,  our  economy  was  in  a  tail- 
spin.  We  were  suffering  double-digit 
inflation.  GNP  was  falling,  and  unem- 
ployment was  approaching  10  million 
people  As  a  mem'ocr  of  the  Banking 
Committee.  I  naturally  foctised  on  the 
role  moneUry  policy  plays  in  our  econ- 
omy's p>erformance.  The  committee  held 
hearings  on  this  question.  Persuasive 
testimony  was  presented  that  uimeces- 
sary  gj-rations  in  monetar;''  policy  had 
caused  or  at  least  exacerbated  our  econ- 
omy's inflation-recession  cycles.  Con- 
sider onlj-  tne  last  cycle.  From  a  year- 
over-year  low  of  2.9  percent  in  February 
1970.  the  Federal  Reser\'e  accelerated 
money  growth  sharply  to  9.3  percent  in 
the  year  ending  January  1973.  Nearly  all 
economists  agree  that  this  pace  was  much 
too  fast,  and  that  it  accommodated  and 
magnified  the  inflationarj-  forces  then 
at  work,  and  thereby  contributed  to  the 
acceleration  of  inflation  to  double-digit 
raU^s  in  1973  and  1974.  Nearly  all  econ- 
omists also  agree  that  the  Fed  decelerated 
money  supply  growth  much  too  rapidly 


after  mld-1973  and  especially  after  mid- 
1974.  Prom  more  than  9  percent  the 
year  ending  January  1973.  the  Fed  al- 
lowed money  growiJi  to  fall  precipitously 
to  less  than  2  percent  per  year  in  the 
August  1974-Februarj'  1975  period.  This 
was  a  major  policy  blimder  and  when 
I  came  to  Congress,  there  were  no  signs 
that  the  Fed  would  soon  reverse  course. 
I  and  many  of  my  colleagues  on  the 
Banking  Committee  recognized  that  the 
Congress  had  a  positive  duty  to  let  the 
Federal  Reserve  know  that  the  slide  in 
money  supply  growth  had  to  be  halted 
and  turned  aroimd  and  quickly.  With 
each  dollar  then  turning  over  into  GNP 
goods  and  services  five  times  a  year, 
each  1 -percent  change  in  money  growth 
meant  a  difference  of  nearly  $15  billion 
in  GNP  growth  Arithmetic  as  well  as 
recent  history  demanded  that  we  take 
action. 

Under  the  leadership  of  Chairman 
Reuss  in  the  Houst  and  (Chairman  Prox- 
MmE  in  the  Senate,  we  passed  House 
Concurrent  Resolution  133  in  March 
1975  The  resolution  called  on  the  Fed  to 
"pursue  policies  in  the  first  half  of  1975 
so  as  to  encourage  lower  long-term  Inter- 
est rates  and  expansion  in  the  monetary 
and  credit  aggregates  appropriate  to  fa- 
cilitating prompt  econc«nic  recovery." 
The  Fed  responded  as  we  resolved.  Money 
supply  growth  immediately  stopped  fall- 
ing and  began  to  rise.  By  June,  year- 
over-year  growth  which  had  fallen  to  3.4 
percent  was  back  up  to  4.8  percent.  The 
tide  had  been  turned;  the  economy 
began  to  recover. 

House  Concurrent  Resolution  133  also 
called  on  the  Fed  to  maintain  long-nm 
money  growth  so  as  to  promote  maxi- 
mum employment,  stable  prices,  and 
moderate  long-term  interest  rates.  Fi- 
nally, to  permit  the  Congress  to  better 
oversee  future  Federal  Reserve  policy, 
the  resolution  called  for  the  Chairman 
of  the  Federal  Resen-e  Board  to  consult 
wTth  the  Congress  at  semi-annual  hear- 
ings before  the  Banking  Committees  in 
the  House  and  Senate  about  its  targets 
for  monetan^'  and  credit  growth  m  the 
upcoming  12  months.  The  Federal  Re- 
sen'e  resisted  this  provision  when  It 
was  proposed.  But  Congress  held  that 
disclosure  of  these  targets  was  essential 
both  for  formulating  good  fiscal  policy 
in  the  Congress  and  for  rational  wage 
bargaining  and  intelligent  business  deci- 
sions in  the  private  sector. 

We  have  now  operated  under  House 
Concurrent  Resolution  133  for  a  httle 
over  a  year.  It  has  worked  remarkably 
well.  The  Fed  has  set  money  supply  tar- 
gets a  year  ahesui — something  It  appears 
not  to  have  done  before  the  resolution — 
and  has  hit  them.  Requiring  that  targets 
be  set  a  year  ahead  and  set  consistent 
with  long-term  price  stability  and  mod- 
erate long-term  interest  rates  as  well  as 
full  employment  has  served  to  encourage 
the  Fed  to  think  "long."  Requiring  that 
the  money  supply  targets  be  disclosed  has 
served  as  a  discipline,  impelling  changes 
in  day-to-day  money  market  policies  be- 
fore they  brought  about  dlsasterous  wide 
swings  in  money  growth  such  as  occurred 
in  the  1969-74  period. 

Looking  back,  I  have  not  the  slightest 
doubt  about  my  sponsorship  and  vote  for 
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House  Concurrent  Resolution  133.  It  was 
a  positive  and  constructive  action.  I  am 
delighted  now  to  be  able  to  speak  In 
favor  of  making  the  changes  It  wrought 
a  rf'nnanent  part  of  the  Federal  Reserve 
Act 

Mr.  REUSS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  the 
gentleman  from  Virginia  (Mr.  Fisher). 

Mr.  FISHER.  Mr.  Chairman,  in  gen- 
eral. I  support  the  Federal  Reserve  Re- 
form Act  iH.R.  12934)  as  it  was  reported 
by  the  House  Banking  Committee  and  am 
glad  to  see  the  Inclusion  of  a  provision 
mnkiriK  permanent  the  requirement  that 
the  Cliairman  of  the  Federal  Reserve 
Board  testify  quarterly  before  Uie  House 
and  Senate  Banking  Committees  on  mon- 
etary trends  and  policy  objectives.  I  ap- 
prove ai-so  the  requirement  that  the 
Board  pursue  the  maximum  emploj-ment, 
production,  purchasing  power,  and  price 
stabilization  goals  of  the  Employment 
Act  of  1946.  These  requirements  will  con- 
tribute to  tho  mutuaJ  understanding  of 
the  needs  for  improved  monetary  poli- 
cies by  both  the  Congress  and  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve.  They  will  help  in  alining 
central  bank  policy  with  economic  policy 
generally. 

I  was  also  pleased  to  see  the  section 
deleted  from  the  bill  providing  that  the 
12  Federal  Reserve  bank  presidents  be 
appointed  by  the  President  of  the  United 
States  and  confirmed  by  the  Senate.  This 
could  lead  to  an  undesirable  uniformity 
of  tliinking  regarding  monetary  policy. 
Uncertainties  with  respect  to  economic 
trends  and  the  need  for  more  than  one 
source  of  analysis  and  policy  argue  for 
preserving  an  independent  Federal  Re- 
serve System,  but  with  adequate  coordi- 
nation with  executive  branch  agencies 
and  the  Congress.  The  influential  Open 
Market  Committee  includes  the  seven 
Governors  who  are  appointed  by  the 
President  and  confirmed  by  tiie  Senate 
plus  Ave  Federal  Reserve  bank  presidents 
who  rotate  membership.  This  seems  to 
be  a  good  balance. 

Appointment  of  the  Chairman  of  the 
Board  of  Governors  from  among  the 
Board  members  each  4  years  by  the  newly 
elected  President  seems  to  be  a  good  idea 
embodying  to  an  acceptable  degree  a 
closer  relation  between  the  Chief  Exec- 
utive and  the  central  bank.  Expanding 
the  membership  of  district  boards  to  In- 
clude three  public  members  on  each  is  a 
welcome  change  and  will  provide  useful 
input  from  persons  other  than  bankers 
and  business  people. 

The  provisions  of  this  bill  constitute 
modest  but  significant  steps  toward  bet- 
ter coordination  of  the  Fed's  monetary 
policies  with  the  broader  economic  poli- 
cies of  the  country.  I  urge  an  aye  vote. 

Mr.  FRENZEL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  shall 
vote  for  H.R.  12934,  but  without  enthu- 
siasm. 

The  original  bill,  as  proposed  by  the 
committee  chairman  was  a  bad  one.  But. 
thankfully,  the  committee  recognized  the 
error  of  that  proposal,  and  sanitized  It 
by  excising  the  section  relating  to 
appointment  of  Federal  Reserve  District 
Presidents. 

What  remains  is  Innocous  but  hardly 
npce.ssary.  The  provision  to  expand  re- 
gional boards  Is,  on  balance,  a  positive 
one.  while  the  new  appointment  pro- 


visions relating  to  the  Chairman  of  the 
Federal  Reserve  Board  is  probably  not  a 
good  idea.  There  is  not  enough  wTong 
with  the  bill  to  justify  a  vote  against 
it,  nor  Is  there  anything  good  enough  in 
it  to  Justify  the  committee's  bringing  It 
tons. 

I  would  have  preferred  that  the  com- 
mittee spend  a  little  of  its  precious  time 
and  vast  resources  on  strengthening  the 
Federal  Reserve  Board.  It  Is  Important 
to  preserve  the  Board's  Independence. 
That  Independence  is  in  jeopardy  be- 
cause of  obsolete  salary  scales.  Instead 
of  remaining  through  their  full  14  year 
terms.  Board  members  frequently  resign 
after  a  few  years  because  of  the  non- 
competitive salaries. 

It  is  too  frequently  an  exercize  in 
futility  to  expect  useful  and  needed  leg- 
islation from  this  committee.  I  hope  the 
record  improves. 

Mrs.  SPELLMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rl.se 
in  support  of  H.R.  12934,  the  Federal 
Reserve  Reform  Act,  which  contains  an 
Important  antidiscrimination  provision 
which  will  Insure  the  participation  of 
women  and  racial  minorities  on  the  Fed's 
regional  bank  boards  of  directors. 

The  language  of  the  legislation  states 
that  board  members  from  the  public  sec- 
tor, appointed  by  the  Board  of  Gover- 
nors in  Washington,  "shall  be  appointed 
without  discrimination  on  the  basis  of 
race,  creed,  color,  sex,  or  national  origin." 

It  is.  Indeed,  a  disgrace  to  the  Federal 
Reserve  System  that  such  a  provision 
should  be  necessarj',  but  a  look  at  the 
record  In  this  area  proves  its  necessity. 

In  the  entire  history  of  the  Federal 
Reserve  System,  which  goes  back  to  1913. 
out  of  1,042  who  have  served  on  the 
boards  of  directors  of  the  Fed's  regional 
banks  there  has  never  been  a  single 
woman  member.  Only  Ave  have  been 
representatives  of  racial  minorities — four 
blacks  and  one  member  of  oriental 
extraction.  At  the  present  time  there  are 
only  two  blacks  serving,  and  only  a 
handful  of  women. 

Minorities  and  women  liave  been 
among  the  hardest  hit  by  unemployment 
and  suffer  most  from  the  higher  prices 
that  poor  monetary  policy  may  cause. 
Yet  the  Federal  Reserve  Board  ha-^  effec- 
tively locked  them  out  of  participation  In 
monetary  policy  declslon.s,  making  them 
vassals  of  Its  economic  flefdom 

One  certainly  does  not  have  to  look  far 
to  find  blacks  and  other  minorities  and 
women  who  have  distinguished  them- 
selves as  community  leaders  and  repre- 
sentatives of  their  geographical  dis- 
tricts— positions  where  qualifications  for 
public  directorships  arc  displayed.  In 
fact,  recent  trends  show  an  Increase  In 
the  niunbers  of  women  and  minorities 
with  ample  qualifications  for  Fed  posi- 
tions. I  am  confident  that  the.se  trends 
will  continue,  but,  without  this  legisla- 
tion, there  is  no  reason  to  believe  that  the 
Fed  will  do  an  about  face  and  suddenly 
change  Its  dl-scrlminatory  practices 

The  six  "nonpublic"  board  members, 
drawn  from  business  and  the  banking 
community,  are  chosen  by  the  white, 
male  dominated  bank.s  themselves 
Minority  persons  and  women  have  dis- 
tinguished themselves  in  these  fields  also, 
but   the   conservative    banker    attitude 


comes  as  no  surprise  What  i.s  shocking 
is  that  the  Federal  Reserve  Board  of 
Governors,  as  Presidential  appointees 
and  many  of  whom  are  not  bankers, 
should  have  a  record  of  such  blatimt 
discrimination. 

By  its  di.scriminat^>r>'  practices  in  thLs 
area,  the  Board  has  al.so  set  the  lead  for 
discrimination  by  the  replonal  banks  all 
the  way  down  the  line.  AmonK  564  officers 
at  these  banks,  only  1,5.  a  mere  2  5  per- 
cent, are  drawn  from  minority  proups. 
Nine  are  blacks  and  the  remainder  are 
Spanish  sumamed  or  Orientals.  At  .six 
of  the  banks,  there  are  no  minorities 
represented  among  the  high-paid  officers. 

Women  do  a  little  better,  but  with  only 
38  out  of  the  total  number  of  564  officers, 
it  is  not  much.  Their  6  7  percent  repre- 
sentation here  Ls  les.s  than  half  the  per- 
centage of  women  officers  in  banking  in 
America  today — a  business  notorious  for 
its  male  domination 

Adoption  of  the  antidiscrimination 
language  and  the  provision  that  would 
expand  the  number  of  "public"  board 
members  from  the  present  three  to  six, 
.should  Increase  participation  of  minori- 
ties and  women  throughout  the  System 
It  obviously  will  not  happen  if  we  wait  for 
the  Fed  to  do  something 

I  urge  you  to  support  H.R.  12934  to 
bring  about  .some  basic  and  long-overdue 
changes  In  the  Federal  Re.scrve  System 

Mrs.  HECKLER  of  Massachusetts.  Mr 
Chairman,  I  rise  in  general  support  of 
H  R.  12934,  the  Federal  Reserve  Reform 
Act,  but  wltli  certain  reservations  which 
I  would  like  to  share  with  my  colleagues. 

The  key  Lssue  of  tlie  bill  is  tiie  political 
independence  of  tlie  Federal  Reserve  Sys- 
tem, and  the  possible  harm  that  i>oliti- 
cization  could  bring  to  the  Federal  Re- 
serve Board's  management  ol  our  mone- 
tary policy. 

The  independence  of  the  Fedeml  Re- 
serve Board  couJd  be  seriously  questioned 
if,  as  the  bill  requires,  the  President  were 
responsible  for  the  appointment  of  the 
Board's  Chairman  and  Vice  Chairman. 
For  decad&s.  we  have  been  very  careful 
to  minimize  the  political  influence  in  fis- 
cal policy  because  we  have  realized  thut 
the  decisions  regarding  our  monetary 
supply  should  be  ba.s<'d  on  reaction  U< 
economic  realities,  objectively  perceived, 
and  not  to  the  economic  wLshlul  blink- 
ing that  is  so  much  a  part  of  the  political 
arena.  The  inder>endence  of  our  derision- 
making  in  our  monetary  policies  is  one 
of  the  most  critical  elements  of  our  econ- 
omy and  we  must  be  very  careful  to 
maintain  this  freedom. 

This  same  argument  holds  true  for  the 
section  3  provision  which  was  fortunate- 
ly defeated  by  the  Committee  on  Bank- 
ing, Currency  and  Housing.  The  provi- 
sion called  for  the  presidential  appoint- 
ment of  the  Federal  Reserve  Bant:  presi- 
dents with  the  advice  and  con.sent  of  the 
Senate,  and  would  also  have  limited  vot- 
ing on  the  Federal  Open  Market  Com- 
mittee only  to  those  w  ho  had  been  presl- 
dentlally  appointed  The  seeming  in- 
fusion of  this  type  of  political  influence 
Into  the  Federal  Reserve  system  would 
almost  certainly  insure  that  decisions  on 
money  and  credit  would  be  publicly 
Judged  on  short-term  political  criteria. 
whereas  such  decisions  by  the  Federal 
Reserve  might  well  be  a  part  of  a  long- 
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term  strategy  whose  wisdom  might  not 
become  apparent  for  a  number  of  years. 
I  ui  Ke  my  colleague?  to  sustain  the  com- 
mittee's decision  to  delete  section  3  of  the 
bill. 

It  is  ImporUnt  that  the  Federal  Re- 
serve remain  a  repository  of  independ- 
ent economic  experii.se  unhindered  by 
political  influence.  Both  the  Congress 
and  tiie  President  can  and  should  have 
a  constructive  role  in  monetiry  policy 
without  jeoijardizing  the  independence  of 
the  present  syst<?m.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  fullj' 
support  responsible  government  reform, 
but  not  at  the  cost  of  the  Federal  Re- 
serve's independence. 

Mr.  REUSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  no 
further  requests  for  time. 

Tlie  CH.A.IRM.'VN.  The  Clerk  will  read. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

HJa.   12934 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  o' 
Representatives    of    the     United    States    o] 
America  in  Congress  assembled. 

I  1.  Short  title 

The   short   title   of   this   Act   shall   be   the 
"Federal  Reserve  Reform  Act." 
I  2.  Terms  of  ch.-vlrman  and  vice  chairman  of 
Board  of  Governors 

(a)  The  second  paragraph  of  section  10  of 
the  Federal  Reserve  Act  (12  U.S  C.  242)  Is 
amended  by  striking  the  third  sentence 
thereof  and  Inserting  m  lieu  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing: "Of  the  persoii.s  thus  appointed,  the 
President,  by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent 
of  the  Senate,  shall  appoint  one  a.s  chairman 
of  the  Board  The  President  shall  designate 
one  of  the  other  members  as  vice  chairman  of 
the  Board.  The  term  of  each  shall  expire  up- 
on the  expiration  of  his  term  as  a  member  of 
the  Board,  or  six  months  after  the  term  of  the 
President  appointing  him  Is  scheduled  to  ex- 
pire, or  six  month.s  after  the  person  appoint- 
ing him  ceases  to  be  the  President,  whichever 
first  occurs.". 

(b)  The  amendment  made  by  subsection 
(a)  of  this  section  shall  apply  only  with  re- 
spect to  appointments  and  designations 
m.ade  after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this 
Act. 

;  3.  Responsibility  of  Federal  Reserve  bank 
presidents  and  voting  rights  on  Fed- 
eral Open  Market  Committee 

(a)  The  subparagraph  headed  "Fifth."  of 
the  fourth  paragraph  of  section  4  of  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  Act  ( 12  U.S.C.  341 )  is  amended  to 
read  as  follows: 

"Fifth.  To  appoint  by  its  board  of  directors 
vice  presidents  and  such  officers  and  em- 
ployees as  are  not  otherwise  provided  for  In 
this  .\ct.  to  define  their  d^itle.s.  require  bonds 
for  them  and  fix  the  penalty  thereof,  and  to 
dismiss  at  pleasure  such  officers  or  employees 
The  first  vice  president  of  the  bank  shall  b-' 
appointed  by  the  board  of  directors,  with  the 
approval  of  the  Board  of  Governors  of  the 
Federal  Reserve  System,  for  a  t«rm  of  five 
years,  and  shall.  In  the  absence  or  disability 
of  the  president  or  during  a  vacancy  In  the 
office  of  the  president,  serve  a-s  chief  execu- 
tive officer  of  the  bank.  Whenever  a  vacancy 
shall  occur  In  the  office  of  the  first  vice  presi- 
dent. It  shall  be  filled  in  the  manner  provided 
for  original  appointments,  and  the  person  f=o 
appointed  shall  hold  offlce  until  the  expira- 
tion of  the  term  of  his  predecessor.". 

(b)  Section  4  of  tlie  Federal  Reserve  Act  Is 
amended  by  addlnp  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  paragrraph : 

"Each  Federal  Reserve  bank  shall  have  a 
president  who  shall  be  the  chief  execxitlve  of- 
ficer of  the  banlc  and  shall  be  appointed  by 
the  President  of  the  United  States,  by  and 
with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  .Senate: 
and  all  other  executive  officers  and  all  em- 
ployees of  the  bank  shall  be  directly  respon- 


sible to  him.  Under  the  appointments  Ini- 
tially made  pursuant  to  this  paracraph,  the 
terms  of  office  of  the  president  of  the  Federal 
Reserve  banks  shall  expire  as  follows;  New 
York,  San  Francisco.  Minneapolis,  and  Bos- 
ton on  June  30.  1982;  Cleveland,  Dallas.  Phil- 
adelphia, and  Kansas  City  on  June  30.  1984: 
Chicago,  Atlanta,  Saint  Louis,  and  Richmond 
on  June  30.  1986.  Upon  the  expiration  of  the 
foregoing  Initial  terms,  each  term  of  of- 
fice of  a  Federal  Reserve  bank  president  shall 
expire  six  years  after  the  cx-plratlon  of  the 
previous  term  for  the  president  of  that  bank, 
and  any  person  appointed  to  fill  a  vacancy 
prior  to  the  expiration  of  a  term  slmll  be  ap- 
pointed for  the  unexpired  portion  of  such 
term.". 

(c)  The  amendments  made  by  subsections 
(a I  and  (b)  of  this  section  shall  be  effective 
with  respect  to  appointments  made  on  and 
after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  .^ct,  but 
shall  not  afiect  the  term  of  office  under  any 
appolnment  made  prior  U>  such  date. 

(d)  Section  12A(a)  of  the  Federal  Reserve 
Act  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

•■(a)  The  Federal  Open  Market  Committee 
(hereinafter  In  this  section  referred  to  as 
the  'Committee')  shall  meet  In  Washington. 
District  of  Columbia,  at  least  four  times 
each  year  upon  the  call  of  the  chairman  of 
the  Board  of  Governors  of  the  Federal  Re- 
serve Svsteni  or  at  the  request  of  ai.y  three 
members  of  the  Committee.  The  Committee 
shall  con-slst  of  the  members  of  the  Board  of 
Governors  of  the  Federal  Reserve  System, 
the  president  of  the  Federal  Reserve  Ba;  k  of 
New  York,  and  four  of  the  presidents  of  the 
other  Federal  Reserve  banks  who  shall  be 
designated  by  the  Board  of  Governors  so  that 
the  president  of  the  Federal  Reserve  Bank 
of  Cleveland  and  the  president  of  the  Federal 
Reserve  Bank  of  Chicago  are  alternately 
members  for  twelve-month  periods  beginning 
on  March  1.  a:id  the  president  of  each  of  the 
renoainlng  Federal  Reserve  banks  Is  a  member 
of  the  Committee  for  one  twelve-month 
period  (commencing  March  1)  out  of  every 
three.  7 he  first  vice  president  of  any  Federal 
Reserve  banks  may  serve  as  a  member  of  the 
ComnUttee  at  any  time  when  the  president  of 
that  bank  Is  absent  from  a  meeting  of  the 
Committee  or  Is  otherwise  unable  to  serve. 
No  member  of  the  Committee  may  vote  tin- 
less  his  membership  on  the  Committee  Is  by 
virtue  of  an  office  to  which  he  has  been  ap- 
pointed oy  the  Prusident  by  and  with  the 
ad\ice  and  consent  oi  the  Senate." 
S  4.  Boards  of  directors  of  Federal  Reserre 
banks 

(a)  The  ninth  paragraph  of  section  4  of 
the  Federal  Reserve  Act  Is  amended  by  chang- 
ing "nine"  to  read  "twelve". 

(b)  The  first  sentence  of  the  twelfth  para- 
graph of  section  4  of  the  Federal  Reserve  Act 
LS  amended  by  changing  "three"  to  read  "six". 

(c*  (1)  The  first  sentence  of  the  twentieth 
para.iraph  of  section  4  of  the  Federal  Reserve 
Act  is  amended  by  Inserting  Immediately  be- 
fore the  period  at  the  end  thereof  the  follow- 
ing: "without  discrimination  on  the  basis 
of  race.  sex.  or  national  origin,  and  with 
due  consideration  to  the  Interests  of  labor, 
education  and  consumers". 

( 2 )  The  last  sentence  of  such  paragraph 
Is  amended  by  changing  "third  class  C  di- 
rector" to  read  "class  C  director  designated 
by  the  chairman". 

5  5.  Congressional    hearings    and    monetary 
policy 

(a)  Section  2  of  the  Federal  Reserve  Act  is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"SECTION     2.     GEN-rRA:      rOLJCT;      CONGRESSIONAI. 
REVIEW 

"(a)  The  formulation  and  Implementation 
of  monetary  policy  under  this  Act  shall  be 
governed  by  the  national  policy  to  promote 
maximum  employment,  production.  Bind  pur- 
chasing power  (price  stability) . 

"(b)    At  quarterly  hearings  conducted  al- 


ternately by  the  Committee  on  Banking. 
Housing  and  Urban  ACalrs  of  the  Senate  and 
the  Committee  on  Banking.  Currency  and 
Housing  of  the  House  of  Representatives,  the 
Chairman  of  the  Board  of  Governors  of  the 
Federal  Reserve  Sj-stem,  on  behalf  of  the 
Board,  the  Federal  Open  Market  Committee, 
and  the  Federal  Reserve  banks,  shall  Inform 
the  Congress  of  any  changes  In  monetary  pol- 
icy which  have  been  made  since  the  most 
recen*  hearings  pursuant  to  this  subsection: 
of  the  ranges  within  which  the  levels  or  rates 
of  change  In  monetary  aggregates  and  inter- 
est rates  are  Intended  or  expected  to  vary  over 
the  succeeding  twelve  month  period;  and  of 
the  expected  effects  of  monetary  policy  In 
such  twelve  month  period  on  statistical 
measures  of  employment,  production,  and 
purchasing  power  (price  stability).  The 
Chairman  shall  Include  any  other  Informa- 
tion bearing  upon  monetary  policy  that  he 
believes  will  be  of  value  to  the  Congress.". 

(b)  The  amendment  made  by  subsection 
(a)  of  this  section  shall  not  affect  the 
validity  of  effectiveness  of  any  action  taken 
under  section  2  of  the  Federal  Reserve  Act 
prior  to  such  amendment. 
5  6.  References  to  Federal  Reserve  Act  para- 
graphs 

References  In  this  Act  to  parjigraphs  of  the 
Federal  Reserve  Act  refer  to  the  paragraphs 
as  designed  in  the  compilation  of  the  Federal 
Reserve  Act  as  amended  through  1974,  com- 
piled under  the  direction  of  the  Board  of 
Governors  of  the  Federal  Reserve  System  In 
its  Legal  Division. 

Mr.  REUSS  <  during  the  reading* .  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  bill  be  considered  as  read,  printed  in 
the  Record,  and  open  to  amendment  at 
ar.y  point. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  'Wis- 
consin ? 

There  was  no  ob.iection. 

COMMITTEE     AMENDMENTS 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Tlie  Clerk  will  report 
the  comm.ittee  amendments. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows  : 

Committee  amendments:  Page  2.  Etrll-:e 
out  line  12  and  all  that  follows  down  through 
line  8  on  page  6. 

Page  5,  line  9,  strike  out  "?  4."  and  In.sert 
"5  3." 

Page  5,  strike  out  lines  IP  through  21  and 
Insert  In  lieu  thereof  the  following: 
Ing :  "without  discrimination  on  the  basis 
of  race,  creed,  color,  sex.  or  national  crlE:i:i. 
and  with  due  consideration  to  the  lnte.-e?ts 
of  such  grouj)s  as  agrlculttire.  conservatio:!. 
labor,  education,  and  consumers". 

Psige  6.  strike  out  Une  1  and  all  that  fol- 
lows down  through  line  4  on  page  7,  and  in- 
sert In  lieu  thereof  the  following : 
J  4.  Congressional    hearings    and    mo:-:etary 
policy 

Insert  a  new  section  2.^  Immediately  after 
section  2  of  the  Federal  Reserve  Act  to  read 
as  follows: 

"Section  2A.  General  Pouct;  Congressional 
Review  . 

"(a)  The  formulation  and  Implementation 
of  monetary  policy  under  this  Act  shall  be 
governed  by  the  national  policy  to  promote 
msixlmum  employment,  production.  purcha.s- 
Ing  power  (price  stabiUty).  and  moderate 
long-term  Interest  rates. 

"(b)  At  quarterly  hearings  conducted  al- 
ternately by  the  Committee  on  Banking, 
Housing"  and  Urban  Affairs  of  the  Senate  and 
the  Committee  on  Banking,  Currency  and 
Housing  of  the  House  of  Representatives,  the 
Chairman  of  the  Board  of  Governors  of  the 
Federal  Reserve  System,  on  behalf  of  the 
Board,  the  Federal  Open  Market  Committee, 
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and  the  Federal  Roserve  banks,  shall  consult 
with  the  CtJiigress  about  the  Board  of  Oover- 
nors  and  the  Federal  Open  Market  Commit- 
tees objectives  and  plaii.s  with  respect  to  the 
ranges  of  ji^r  nvth  or  diminution  of  monetary 
and  credit  aggregates  in  the  upcoming  twelve 
months  Noth.inR  In  this  section  shall  be 
Interpreted  to  require  that  such  ranRes  of 
growth  or  diminution  be  achieved  If  the 
Board  of  Governors  and  the  Federal  Open 
Market  Committee  determine  that  they  can- 
not or  should  not  be  achieved  because  of 
changing  conditions  The  Chairman  shall  In- 
form the  Congress  of  any  changes  In  mone- 
tary policy  which  have  been  made  since  the 
most  recent  hearings  pursuant  to  this  sub- 
section. The  Chairman  shall  Include  any 
other  Information  bearing  upon  monetary 
policy  that  he  believes  wlU  b©  of  value  to  the 
Congress". 

Page  7.  line  5,  strike  out  "I  6."  aivd  Insert 
••5  6." 

Mr.  REUSS  (during  the  reading^ .  Mr. 
Chairman  T  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  commit  tee  amendments  be  consid- 
ered en  blor  and  that  further  reading  of 
the  committee  amendments  be  dispensed 
with 

Tlie  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Wis- 
consin? 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, reserving  the  right  to  object,  I  wish 
to  advise  the  chairman  of  the  commit- 
tee that  I  think  his  request  is  proper  and 
is  supported  by  this  side. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  withdraw  my  reser- 
vation of  objection. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Wis- 
consin? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  committee  amendments  were 
agreed  to. 

AMENDMENT  omCREt)  BT   MR.  SHOWN  OF 
MICHIGAN 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  offer  an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Brown  of  Mich- 
igan: Page  2,  strike  lines  1  through  4,  and 
Insert  In  lieu  thereof  the  following: 
Ing:  "Of  the  persons  thus  appointed,  the 
President  shall  designate  one  as  chairman 
and  one  as  vice  chairman  of  the  Board.  The 

Page  2,  line  11.  strike  "appointments  and". 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, this  is  the  amendment  the  chair- 
man of  the  full  committee,  the  gentleman 
from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Reuss)  referred  to 
in  hi.s  opening  remarks  during  general 
debate  on  UiLs  bill. 

What  the  amendment  ba.^lcally  says  is 
tliat  since  every  member  of  the  Federal 
Reserve  Board  nuLst  be  subjected  to  Sen- 
ate confirmation,  it  Ls  duplicative  and 
unnecessary  to  have  that  same  person  go 
through  Senate  conflrmatlon  again  if  he, 
as  a  member,  is  then  designated  as  Chair- 
man or  Vice  CThairman  of  the  Federal 
Reserve  Board. 

I  think  there  Is  general  agreement  on 
the  amendment  and  I  trust  It  will  be  .sup- 
ported. 

Mr.  REUSS  Mr  (Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr  BROWN  of  Michigan.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  frtun  Wi.soonsin  iMr.  Retiss>. 

Mr  REUSS.  Mr  Chairman.  I  thank  the 
Kcntleman  for  yielding. 

I  thank  the  gentleman  for  working  out 
this  iunendment.  I  believe  It  Is  entirely 


constructive.  On  reflection  I  do  not  be- 
lieve we  need  two  confirmation  proc- 
esses by  the  Senate.  I  think  the  gentle- 
man's amendment  improves  matt.ers  and 
I  support  It. 

Mr.  J.  WILLIAM  STANTON.  Mr. 
Chairman,  the  minority  side  supports  the 
amendment 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  Is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Michigan  (Mr.  Brown). 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  There  being  no  fur- 
ther amendments,  under  the  rule,  the 
Committee  rises. 

Accordingly,  the  Committee  rose;  and 
the  Speaker  having  resumed  the  chair, 
Mr.  Mazzoli.  Chairman  of  the  Commit- 
tee of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of 
the  Union,  reported  that  that  Commit- 
tee having  had  under  consideration  the 
bill  (H.R.  12934*  to  promote  the  inde- 
pendence and  responsibility  of  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  System,  pursuant  to  House 
Resolution  1181.  he  reported  the  bill  back 
to  the  House  with  sundry  amendments 
adopted  by  the  Committee  of  the  Whole. 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  the  rule,  the 
previous  question  is  ordered 

Is  a  separate  vote  demanded  on  any 
amendment?  If  not.  the  Chair  will  put 
them  en  gros. 

The  amendments   were   agreed   to. 

The  SPEAKER  The  question  is  on  the 
engrossment  and  third  reading  of  the 
bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  and  was  read  the 
third  time. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  Is  on  the 
passage  of  the  bill. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Speaker  announced  that  the  ayes  ap- 
peared to  have  It. 

Mr.  REUSS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  object  to 
the  vote  on  the  ground  that  a  quorum  Is 
not  present  and  make  the  point  of  order 
that  a  quorum  Is  not  present 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quorum 
Is  not  present. 

The  Sergeant  at  Arms  will  notify  ab- 
sent Members. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic  de- 
vice, and  there  were — yeas  279.  nays  85. 
answered  "pre.sent"  1.  not  voting  67.  as 
follows : 

[Roll  No.  256] 

TEAS — 279 

Honker  Cornel] 

Brademas  Coughlln 

Bresux  D'Amours 

Breckinridge  Daniels.  N.J 

Brodhead  Danlelson 

Brooks  Davis 

Broomfleld  de  la  Garza 

Brown.  Calif  Deianey 

Brown.  Mich.  DeUums 

Broyhlll  Dent 

Burgener  Dickinson 

Burke.  Pla.  DIurs 

Burke.  Mass.  Dineell 

Burton.  John  Dodd 


Abzug 

Adams 

Addabbo 

Alien 

Ambro 

Anderson, 

Calif. 
Andrews,  N.C. 
Andrews. 

N.  Dak. 
Anniinzio 
Archer 
Ashley 
Badlllo 
EafaJIs 
Baldus 
Baucus 
Beard.  R  I. 
Bedell 
Bennett 
Bergland 
BevUl 
Blaggl 
Blester 
Bingham 
Blfinchard 
Blouin 
Boggs 
Boland 


Burton.  PhUllp  Downey.  N.Y. 
Butler  Drlnan 


Carney 
Carr 

Cederberg 
Chlsholm 
C.ancy 
Clausen, 
DonH. 
Clay 

Cleveland 
Cochran 
Collins.  111. 
Conte 
Conn  an 


Duncan.  Ores: 

Early 

Eckhardt 

Edgar 

Edwards.  Calif 

English 

Erlenbom 

Evans.  Colo. 

Evans,  Ind. 

Pary 

Fascell 

Fenwlck 

Pish 


FiBher 

Pltblan 

Flood 

Florlo 

Flowers 

Ford.  M'.ch. 

Forsythe 

Fountain 

Fraser 

Frenzel 

Prey 

I-uqua 

Qaydos 

Oo!d  water 

Gonzalez 

Gradlson 

Green 

Ouyer 

Hapedorn 

Haley 

Hail 

Hamilton 

Hanley 

Hannaford 

Harkin 

Harrington 

Harris 

Hawkins 

Hayes.  Ind. 

Hays.  Ohio 

Heckler.  Mass. 

Hefner 

He.nz 

Hicks 

Haas 

Hoi  tzman 

Horton 

Howard 

Howe 

Hi:;{hes 

Hun,5aie 

Hyde 

Jacobs 

Jenrette 

Johnson,  CalLf. 

Johnson.  Colo. 

Johnson,  Pa. 

Jonea.  Ala. 

Jones,  N.C. 

Jones,  Okla. 

Jordan 

Kasten 

Kasteixmeler 

Ketchum 

Keys 

Koch 

Krebs 

LaFalce 

Lagomaralno 

Leggett 

Lehman 

Lent 

Uoyd.  Cullf. 

Long.  La. 

Long,  Md. 

Loll 


Abdnor 

Alexander 

.Armstrong 

Ashbrook 

Bauman 

Beard.  Tenn. 

Brown,  Ohio 

Buchanan 

Burleson,  Tex. 

Burlison,  Mo. 

Byron 

Carter 

Clawson,  Del 

Collins.  Tex. 

Conable 

Conyers 

Cotter 

Crane 

Daniel.  Dan 

Dan.e;.  R.  W. 

Derwinskl 

Downing.  Va 

Duncan,  Tenn. 

du  Pom 

Edwards,  Ala. 

Esch 

Pindley 

Flynt 

Fo»ey 

Pord,  Tenn. 


ni. 

N.Y. 


Lujan 

Lundine 

McCol  lister 

McCormack 

McDade 

McPall 

McHugh 

McKay 

McKinney 

Madden 

Madigan 

Magulre 

Mann 

Ma'sunaga 

Mazzolt 

Meeds 

Mel  Cher 

Meyner 

Mezvlnsky 

Mlkva 

MUler.  Calif 

Miller,  Ohio 

Mlneta 

Mmisb 

Mink 

Mitchell,  Md. 

Mitchell.  N.Y. 

Moakiey 

MofTett 

Moorhead.  Pa. 

Morgan 

Moss 

Mottl 

Murphy 

Murphy, 

Munha 

Myers,  Ind. 

Mvers.  Pa. 

Neal 

Nedzl 

Nichols 

Nolan 

Nowak 

Oberstar 

Obey 

OBrien 

ONeUl 

Oitlnger 

Passman 

Patten.  N.J. 

Patterson, 

Calif. 
Pattison.  N.Y. 
Pepper 
Perkins 
Pettis 
Pressler 
Preyer 
Price 
Prltchard 
Quie 
Randall 
Rangel 
Rees 
Re^ula 
Reuss 

NAYS — 86 

GUman 
Ginn 
Grassley 
Hammer- 

schmldt 
Hansen 
Harsba 
Hlghiower 
Holt 

Hubbard 
Hutchinson 
Jarman 
Jones,  Tenn. 
Kelly 
Keinp 
Kindness 
Krueger 
Latta 
I.evllt" 
Lloyd,  Tenn. 
McClory 
McDonald 
Mahon 
Michel 
MUford 
Montgomery 
Moorhead. 

Calif. 
Mosher 
Natcher 


Richmond 

Rlnaldo 

Risenhoover 

Rodlno 

Roe 

Rogers 

Rooney 

Rosenthal 

Rostenkowskl 

Rousb 

Roybal 

Russo 

Ryan 

Si  Germain 

Sarasm 

Schcuer 

Bchneebell 

Schroeder 

Scbuize 

Selberllng 

Sharp 

Shipiey 

Shuster 

Slkes 

Slsk 

Skubltz 

Smith.  Iowa 

Solarz 

Speliman 

Spence 

Staggers 

Stanton. 

J.  William 
Stark 
Steed 
Stokes 
Stration 
Studds 
Talcott 
Taylor.  N.C. 
Thompson 
Thone 
Traxler 
Tsongas 
UUman 
Van  Deerlln 
Vander  Veen 
Vanlk 
Vlgorlto 
Wampler 
Waxman 
Whalen 
Wiggins 
Wi.son.  C.  H. 
WUstin. 
Winn 
Wlrth 
Wolff 
Wright 
WyUler 
Yates 
Yatron 
Young.  Pla. 
Zablockl 
Zeferettl 


Paul 

Plckie 

Pike 

Poage 

Rhodes 

Roberts 

Robinson 

Rose 

Rousselot 

Runnels 

Ruppe 

Satte.'fleld 

Sebellus 

Shrlver 

Sanon 

Snyder 

Steelman 

Stelger,  Ariz. 

Stuckey 

Symms 

Taylor,  Mo. 

Treen 

Walsh 

Whitehurst 

Whltten 

Wilson.  Bob 

Young,  Tex. 


,  Tex. 


ANSWERED   '  PRESENT  "—l 
QiiUlen 
NOT   VOTING — 67 
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Brlnkley 

Irhord 

Santln; 

Burke,  Calif. 

JeSords 

Sarbanes 

Chappell 

Karth 

Slack 

Cohen 

Kazen 

Smith,  Nebr 

ConJan 

Landrum 

Stanton, 

Derrick 

Litton 

James  V. 

Devlne 

McCloskey 

Sieiger,  Wis. 

EUberg 

McEwen 

Stephens 

Emery 

Macdonald 

Sullivan 

Eshieman 

M;irlln 

Symington 

Evlns,  Tenn. 

Mathls 

T  eague 

Olaimo 

Metcalfe 

Thornton 

Gibbons 

Mills 

Idall 

Goodllng 

Mollohan 

Vander  Jagi 

Gude 

Moore 

Wapgonner 

Hebert 

Nix 

Weaver 

Hechler,  W.  Va 

O  Hara 

White 

Helsioskl 

Peyser 

Wyile 

Henderson 

Rallsback 

Young,  Alaska 

Hlnshaw 

Rlei?le 

Young,  Ga. 

Holland 

The    Clerk 

Roncalio 
:    announce< 

1    the   following 

agers  may  have  until  midnight  tonight  to 
file  a  conference  report  on  S.  2498,  to 
amend  the  Small  Business  Act  and  the 
Small  Business  Investment  Act  of  1958 
to  provide  additional  assistance  under 
such  acts,  to  create  a  pollution  control  fi- 
nancing program  for  small  business,  and 
for  other  purposes. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Iowa? 

There  was  no  objection. 


Anderson,  ni. 
Aspln 


AuCoin 
Bell 


Boiling 
Bowen 


pairs: 

Mr  Hfbert  with  Mr  Rlegle 

Mr    Waggonner  with  Mr.  Anderson  of  Illi- 
nois. 

Mr  Glalmo  with  Mr.  Cohen. 

Mr.  Chappell  with  Mr.  Eshieman. 

Mrs.  Burke  of  California  with  Mr.  Slack. 

Mr    SanUnl  with  Mr.  OoodUng. 

Mr  Roncalio  with  Mr.  Bell. 

Mr  Teapue  with  Mr.  Devlne. 

Mr   Udall  with  Mr   Rall5=back. 

Mr   VvTilte  with  Mr  Emery. 

.Mr   MathLs  with  Mr  Oude. 

Mr.  Holland  with  Mr.  Jeffords. 

Mr   Bowen  with  Mr.  Conlan. 

.Mr    Brlnkley  with  Mr.  Landrum. 

Mr  Derrick  with  Mr.  Martin. 

Mr    Ellberg  v, ith  Mr.  McEwen. 

.Mr  Glbbon.s  with  Mr.  Moore. 

Mr  HeI.sto.skl  wl'h  Mr  Peyser. 

Mr    Weaver  with  Mr.  McCloskey. 

Mr.   Vounij  of  Georgia  with  Mr.  Sarbanes 

Mr.  OHara  with  Mr.  James  V.  Stanton. 

Mr.  Nix  with  Mr.  Macdonald  of  Massachu- 
sette 

Mr.  Mollohan  with  Mr.  Smith  of  Nebraska 

Mr    Ichord  with  Mr    Stelger  of  Wisconsin. 

.Mr  Kazen  with  Mr.  Stephens. 

Mr.  AuCoin  with  Mr.  inomton. 
Aspln  with  Mr    Symington. 
Evlns  of  Tennessee   with   Mr.  Vander 


Mr 
Mr 

Jagt. 

Mr. 
XL- 
Mrs 


Metcalfe  with  Mr.  Karth. 
Litton  with  Mr.  Wylle. 
Sullivan    with   Mr.   Young  of  Alaska 


Mr.  McCLORY  and  Mr.  WALSH 
changed  their  vote  from  "yea"  to  "nay." 

So  the  bill  was  passed. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table 


GENERAL  LEAVE 


Mr.  REUSS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unani- 
mous r-jiL^ent  that  all  Members  may  have 
5  legislative  days  in  which  to  revise  and 
extend  their  remarks,  and  include  ex- 
traneou.s  matter  on  the  bill  just  passed. 

The  SPEAXER.  Ls  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Wis- 
consin? 

There  was  no  objection. 


PERMISSION  TO  FILE  CONFERENCE 
REPORT  ON  S.  2498,  AMENDING 
THE  SMALL  BUSINESS  ACT  AND 
S\LA.Ii  BUSINESS  INVESTMENT 
ACT  OF  1958 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
ask  uiiariinious  corusent  that  the  man- 


PROVIDING  FOR  THE  CONSIDERA- 
TION OF  H.R.  12835.  VOCATIONAL 
EDUCATION  AND  NATIONAL  IN- 
STITUTE OF  EDUCATION  AMEND- 
MENTS.  1976 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  Mr.  Speaker,  by 
direction  of  the  Committee  on  Rules,  I 
call  up  House  Resolution  1179  and  ask 
for  its  immediate  consideration 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution  as 
follows: 

H.  Res.  117S 
Resolved,  That  upon  the  adoption  of  this 
resolution  It  shall  be  In  order  to  move  that 
the  House  resolve  Itself  Into  the  Committee 
of   the   Whole   House   on   the   State   of   the 
Union  for  the  consideration  of  the  bill  (H.R. 
12835)    to  amend   the  Vocational   Education 
Act   of    1963,   and   for   other   purposes.   After 
general   debate,   which   shall  be  confined  to 
the   bill   and    shall   continue   not   to  exceed 
one    hour,    to    be    equally    divided    and    con- 
trolled by  the  chairman  and  ranking  minority 
member  of  the  C.ommlttee  on  Education  and 
Labor,  the  bill  shall  be  read  for  amendment 
under   the    five-minute   rule.   It   shall   be   In 
order    to    con.slder    the    amendment    in    the 
nature  of  a  substitute  recommended  by  the 
Committee    on    Education    and    Labor    now 
printed  In  the  bill  as  an  original  bill  for  the 
purpase  of  amendment  under  the  flve-mlnute 
rule,  said  substitute  shall  be  read  for  tunend- 
ment  by   titles  Instead   of  by  sections,  and 
all  points  of  order  agalust  said  substitute  for 
failure    to    comply    with    the    provisions    of 
clause   7,   rule  XVI   and   clause   5,   rule  XXI 
are  hereby  waived.  At  the  conclusion  of  such 
corLslderation,  the  Committee  shall  rise  and 
report    the    bill    to    the    House    with    such 
amendments  as  may  have  been  adopted,  and 
any    Member   may    demand    a   separate   vote 
In    the    House   on   any   amendment   adopted 
In  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  to  the  blU 
or    to    the    committee    amendment    In    the 
nature  of  a  substitute   The  prertous  question 
shall    be    considered    as    ordered    on    the    bill 
and    amendments    thereto   to   final    passage 
without  Intervening  motion  except  one  mo- 
tion to  recommit  with  or  without  instruc- 
tions. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  from 
Hawaii,  Mr.  Matsunaga,  is  recognized  for 
1  hour. 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
yield  30  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Tennessee  (Mr.  Quillen)  pending  which 
I  yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may 
consunie. 

Mr.  Speaker.  House  Resolution  1179 
provides  for  the  consideration  of  the  Vo- 
cational Education  and  National  Insti- 
tute of  Education  Amendments  of  1976.  a 
bill  which  was  favorably  reported  by  the 
House  Committee  on  Education  and 
Labor.  The  resolution  provides  an  open 
rule,  with  1  hour  of  general  debate  to  be 
equally  divided  and  controlled  by  the 
chairman  and  ranking  minority  member 
of    the    Committee    on    Education    and 


Labor.  When  general  debate  has  been 
completed,  the  bill  shall  be  read  for 
amendment  under  the  5 -minute  rule 

House  Resolution  1179  makes  In  order 
the  consideration  of  a  committee 
amendment  in  the  nature  of  a  substi- 
tute which  is  now  printed  in  the  bill  as 
an  original  bill,  for  the  purpose  of 
amendment  under  the  5-minute  rule. 
The  amendment  in  the  nature  of  a  sub- 
stitute bill  shall  be  read  for  amendment 
by  titles,  instead  of  by  sections,  and  aU 
points  of  order  against  the  subetltute 
for  failure  to  comply  with  the  provisions 
of  clause  7,  rule  XVI  and  clause  5,  rule 
XXI  shall  be  waived.  Clause  7  rule 
XVT  pertains  to  germaneness.  A  waiver 
of  points  of  order  was  requested  by  the 
Committee  on  Education  and  Labor, 
and  granted  by  the  Rules  Committee,  be- 
cause the  committee  amendment  in  the 
nature  of  a  substitute  contains  mate- 
rial which  was  not  within  the  scope  of 
the  original  bill — the  National  Institute 
of  Education  Amendments,  for  exam- 
ple. The  subject  matter  of  the  substitute 
is,  however,  within  the  jmisdictiMi  of 
the  Education  and  Labor  Committee. 

Clause  5,  rule  XXI  prohibits  appropri- 
ations in  a  legislative  bill.  The  commit- 
tee amendment  contains  several  pro- 
visions which  would  affect  the  alloca- 
tion of  funds  previously  appropriated. 
After  H.R.  12835  has  been  considered 
for  amendment,  the  committee  shall 
rise  and  report  the  biU  to  the  House, 
along  with  such  amendments  as  may 
have  been  adopted.  Any  Member  may 
then  demand  a  separate  vote  in  the 
House  on  any  amendment  adopted  In 
the  Committee  of  the  Whole  to  the  bill 
or  to  the  committee  timendment  in  the 
nature  ot  a  substitute.  The  previous 
question  shall  be  considered  as  ordered 
on  the  bill  and  amendments  thereto  to 
final  passage  without  Intervening  mo- 
tion except  one  motion  to  recommit  with 
or  without  instructions. 

Mr.  Speaker,  one  of  the  most  attractive 
features  of  H.R.  12835  is  that  it  would 
give  States  more  flexibility  in  the  ex- 
penditure of  vocational  education  funds. 
The  existing  vocational  education  pro- 
grams would  be  consolidated,  with  the 
exception  of  bilingual  programs  and 
homemaking  education,  into  one  Fed- 
eral grant.  Although  States  would  still  be 
required  to  submit  comprehensive  3 -year 
plans  detailing  how  they  intend  to  spend 
the  Federal  funds,  the  annual  progress 
reports  required  under  current  law  would 
be  eliminated.  States  would  be  required 
to  evaluate  the  effectiveness  of  their  vo- 
cational education  programs  only  once 
evers'  3  years.  I  believe  that  these  amend- 
ments would:  First,  reduce  papervrork. 
second,  lower  the  administrative  costs  of 
vocational  education  programs,  and 
third,  allow  States  to  channel  funds  into 
the  areas  where  they  are  most  needed. 

In  addition,  the  proposed  amendments 
to  the  Vocational  Education  Act  would 
eliminate  sex  bias  in  vocational  educa- 
tion programs  by  requiring  States  to  es- 
tablish programs  for  women  who  wish 
to  enter  traditionally  male  occupations, 
and  for  men  who  wish  to  enter  occupa- 
tions traditionally  reserved  for  women. 
Homemaking   education   would    be   re- 
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structured  to  emphasize  consumer  edu- 
cation and  family  resource  management, 
and  male  students  would  be  encouraged 
to  enroll.  Finally,  the  Commissioner  of 
Education  would  be  required  to  study 
the  problem  of  sex  bias  in  vocational  ed- 
ucation find  report  to  Congress  by  1978 
on  Lhf  progress  made  by  States  In  over- 
coming it. 

Title  II  of  the  bill  would  extend  the 
authorization  of  the  National  Institute 
of  Education  for  3  years.  The  bill  would 
define  more  clearly  the  educational 
problems  on  which  the  Institute  Is  to 
concentrate  lt,-<  re.sources — a  very  im- 
portant consideration  in  these  days  of 
austere  budget-s  and  limited  financial  re- 
sources. In  addition,  the  measure  pro- 
vides for  the  establishment  of  "educa- 
tional extension  agents"  to  disseminate 
the  re.-'Ult.s  of  educational  research  in  a 
manner  similar  to  that  employed  by  ag- 
ricultural extension  agents.  A  new  Fed- 
enil  Council  on  Educational  Research 
would  be  established  to  coordinate  the 
efforts  of  Federal  agencies  .supporting 
educational  research  and  development. 

Mr  Speaker,  TI  R.  12835  merits  favor- 
able action  by  the  HoiLse  and  I  urge  the 
adoption  of  House  Resolution  1179  so 
that  the  bill  can  be  considered. 

Mr  QUILLEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  one  of  the  most  attractive 

Mr  Speaker,  House  Resolution  1179 
provides  for  1  hour  of  general  debate  on 
the  bill  H  R.  12835.  the  Vocational  Edu- 
cation and  National  Institute  of  Educa- 
tion Amendments  of  1976. 

The  main  purpose  of  H.R.  12835  is  to 
extend  most  of  tlie  present  vocational 
education  programs  through  the  next 
fiscal  year.  It  also  consolidates  many  of 
these  categorical  programs  into  1  block 
grant  to  the  States  beginning  In  fiscal 
year  1978. 

Additionally,  the  bill  extends  the  au- 
thorizations for  the  National  Institute  of 
Education  through  fiscal  year  1979,  and 
also  contains  certain  clarifying  and  tech- 
nical amendments  to  several  other  edu- 
cation acts. 

The  Committee  on  Education  and 
Labor  and  the  Congressional  Budget  Of- 
fice estimate  that  titles  I  and  II  will  cost 
just  under  $6  billion  for  fiscal  year  1976 
through  fiscal  year  1981.  The  committee 
also  estimates  the  costs  for  title  III  will 
be  $10  million  for  fiscal  year  1978  and 
somewhat  less  for  the  following  years. 

While  generally  supporting  passage  of 
H  R.  12835.  the  administration  has  raised 
seriou.s  objections  to  numerous  provisions 
of  tlie  bill,  and  urges  that  correcting 
amendments  to  be  offered  will  be  ap- 
proved by  the  House. 

These  administration-supported 

amendments,  all  of  which  will  be  in  order 
under  this  rule.  Include  the  deletion  of 
provisions  which  allow  any  of  the  desig- 
nated educational  agencies  to  appeal  di- 
rectly to  the  U.S.  Commissioner  if  It  dis- 
agrees with  the  final  decision  of  the  State 
Board  of  Vocational  Education  as  to  the 
contents  of  the  State  plan. 

Further,  the  administration  urges  the 


deletion  of  numerous  data  collection,  co- 
ordination, and  evaluation  requirements, 
the  deletion  of  mandate  personnel  levels 
for  the  bureau  of  occupational  and  adult 
education,  and  the  deletion  of  certain 
research  contract  requirements.  All  of 
these  provisions  are  unnecessary  and 
would  result  in  delays  in  the  implemen- 
tation of  these  programs  and  in  increased 
costs.  Finally,  the  administration  views 
the  total  authorization  level  as  exces- 
sively high,  and  believes  the  period  of 
authorization  for  these  programs  should 
be  reduced  to  1  year  only.  An  author- 
ization for  1  year  only  makes  sense  to 
me  so  that  Congress  may  consider  alter- 
native educational  proposals  at  a  later 
date  without  being  completely  locked  in- 
to the  provisions  of  this  bill. 

Mr.  Speaker,  although  there  is  con- 
siderable controversy  and  strong  admin- 
istration objection  regarding  certain  sec- 
tions of  H.R.  12835,  I  know  of  no  serious 
opposition  to  the  rule. 

I  urge,  therefore,  the  adoption  of 
House  Resolution  1179.  making  in  order 
the  consideration  of  H.R.  12835.  so  that 
the  House  may  proceed  with  debate  on 
this  Important  education  legislation. 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
move  the  previous  question  on  the  resolu- 
tion. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
Uble. 


PROVIDING  FOR  CONSIDERATION 
OF  H.R.  12851.  HIGHER  EDUCA- 
TION   ACT    AMENDMENTS 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  Mr.  Speaker,  by 
direction  of  the  Committee  on  Rules,  I 
call  up  House  Resolution  1180  and  ask 
for  its  Immediate  consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution  as 
follows : 

H.  Rxs.  1180 
Resolved,  That  upon  the  adoption  of  this 
resolution  It  shall  be  in  order  to  move  that 
the  House  resolve  Itself  Into  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  Houue  on  the  State  of  the 
Union  for  the  consideration  of  the  bill  (H.R. 
12851)  to  extend  and  amend  the  Higher 
Eklucatlon  Act  of  1965,  as  amended,  and  for 
other  purposes.  After  general  debate,  which 
shall  be  conflned  to  the  bill  and  &hall  con- 
tinue not  to  exceed  one  hour,  to  be  equally 
divided  and  controlled  by  the  chairman  and 
ranking  minority  member  of  the  Committee 
on  Education  and  Labor,  the  bill  shall  be 
read  for  amendment  under  the  flve-mlnute 
rule.  It  shall  be  In  order  to  consider  the 
amendment  in  the  nature  of  a  substitute 
recommended  by  the  Committee  on  Educa- 
tion and  Labor  now  printed  In  the  bill  as  an 
original  bill  for  the  purpose  of  amendment 
under  the  flve-mluute  rule,  and  all  points 
of  order  against  said  substitute  for  failure 
to  comply  with  the  provisions  of  clause  5, 
rule  XXI  are  hereby  waived.  At  the  conclu- 
sion of  such  consideration,  the  Committee 
shall  rise  and  report  the  bill  to  the  House 
with  such  amendments  aa  may  have  been 
adopted,  and  any  Member  may  demand  a 
separate  vote  In  the  House  on  any  amend- 
ment adopted  In  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  to  the  bill  or  to  the  committee 
amendment  In  the  nature  of  a  substitute. 
The  previous  question  shall  be  cor  s'dered 
as  ordered  on  the  bUl  and  amendments 
thereto  to  final  passage  without  intervening 


motion  except  one  motion  to  recommit  with 
or  without  Instructions 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  from 
Hawaii  iMr.  Matsunagm  is  recognized 
for  1  hour. 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  Mr  Speaker.  I 
yield  30  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Tenne.ssee  (Mr.  Qcilleni,  pending 
which  I  yield  myself  such  time  a.s  I  may 
consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  House  Resolution  1180 
provides  for  the  consideration  of  the 
Higher  Education  Act  Amendments  of 
1976,  HR  12851.  Tlie  resolution  pro- 
vides an  open  rule,  with  1  hour  of  gen- 
eral debate  to  be  equally  divided  and 
controlled  by  the  chainnan  and  ranking 
minority  member  of  th'-  Hou.se  Commit- 
tee on  Education  and  Labor.  Aft^r  gen- 
eral debate  has  been  eompiet«i.  the  bili 
shall  be  read  for  amendment  unde;-  the 
5-minute  rule.  House  He.^oliitKni  '.  lao 
makes  in  order  the  consideration  for 
amendment  of  the  committee  .sub.stitute, 
now  printed  in  the  bill  as  an  original 
bill,  and  would  waive  all  points  of  order 
against  the  amendment  in  the  nature  of 
a  substitute  bUl  for  failure  to  comply 
with  the  provisions  of  clause  5.  rule  XXI 
Clause  5  of  rule  XXI  prohibits  appro- 
priations in  a  legislative  bill.  Because 
most  of  the  higher  education  programs 
covered  in  H.R.  12851  are  funded  in  ad- 
vance, it  is  possible  that  the  proposed 
changes  in  the  programs  may  affect  the 
manner  in  which  available  funds  may  be 
used  That  would  constitute  an  appro- 
priation. 

When  the  bill  has  been  considered  for 
amendment,  the  committee  shall  ri.se 
and  report  it  to  the  House,  with  such 
amendments  as  may  have  been  adopted 
in  the  Committee  of  the  Whele  Any 
Member  may  demand  a  .separate  vote  in 
the  House  on  any  amendment  adopted 
to  the  bUl  or  to  the  committee  amend- 
ment In  the  nature  of  a  substitute.  The 
previous  question  shall  be  considered  a.s 
ordered  on  the  bill  and  amendments 
thereto  to  final  passage  without  inter- 
vening motion  except  one  motion  to  re- 
commit with  or  without  InstrurtlDns 

Mr  Speaker,  title  I  of  the  pending  bill 
would  extend  and  Improve  the  Federal 
Government's  student  aid  programs  au- 
thorized under  title  IV  of  the  Higher 
Education  Act.  with  the  exception  of  the 
guaranteed  student  loan  program.  The 
Committee  on  Education  and  Labor  is 
still  considering  amendments  to  the 
guaranteed  student  loan  program  and 
will  report  them  to  the  Hou.se  in  a  sej)- 
arate  bill  at  a  later  date.  Few  changes 
were  made  In  the  other  student  aid  pro- 
grams: However.  I  believe  that  my  col- 
leagues will  be  pleased  to  learn  that  the 
committee  recommended  an  increase  in 
the  authorization  for  the  highly  success- 
ful colleges  work/study  program.  In  ad- 
dition, an  increjtse  Is  recommended  in  the 
authorization  for  the  Trio  programs 
aimed  at  students  from  low-income 
homes.  With  respect  to  the  ba.'^le  educa- 
tional opportunity  grant  program,  the 
committee  recommended  that  students, 
their  families,  and  college  administra- 
tors, be  given  additional  time  for  the 
processing  of  grant  applications  The 
amendment  would  require  the  Office  of 
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Education  to  submit  its  proposed  family 
contribution  schedule  to  Congress  earlier 
for  approval,  so  that  the  information 
could  be  made  available  to  imlversities 
and  colleges  earher. 

One  of  the  most  attractive  features 
of  the  higher  education  amendments  is 
the  bill's  emphasis  on  continuing  educa- 
tion. When  the  Higher  Education  Act 
was  first  signed  into  law.  it  was  aimed 
primarily  at  the  recent  hitjh  school  grad- 
uate. ap(?d  18-21.  who  planned  to  spend 
.several  years  in  the  pursuit  of  an  swi- 
vanred  depree.  Today,  as  the  committee 
points  out  in  its  report,  the  typical  .stu- 
dent IS  not  necessarily  young,  not  neces- 
sarily a  full-time  .student,  and  not  always 
in  pursuit  of  a  degree.  The  proposed 
amendments  to  the  Higher  Education 
Act  would  meet  the  need.s  of  today's  stu- 
dent by  adding  continuing  education  to 
the  programs  which  may  be  funded  under 
title  I  of  the  law.  along  with  community 
education  and  resource  materials  shar- 
ing programs.  The  bill  would  increase 
the  authorization  for  these  programs  and 
would  change  the  allocation  formula  co 
insure  that  each  State  will  receive  at 
least  $100,000  annually  for  continuing 
education,  community  education,  and  re- 
.source  materials  .sharing. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  ponding  bill  also  em- 
phasizes cooperative  education,  which 
diflfers  from  work/study  programs  In  that 
It  is  primarily  Intended  to  provide  work 
experience  rather  than  funds  for  needy 
.students.  In  Hawaii,  cooperative  educa- 
tion has  proven  to  be  quite  successful.  It 
was  initiated  some  years  ago  by  Hawaii 
Pacific  College,  a  private  institution;  in 
recent  years,  however,  a  consortium  of 
public  community  colleges  has  launched 
a  highly  succe.ssful  cooperative  educa- 
tion program  with  Federal  aid.  Coopera- 
tive education  is  meeting  the  needs  not 
only  of  students,  but  of  potential  em- 
ployers in  the  Island  State  who  have 
been  involved  in  the  program  from  the 
beginning.  For  these  reasons.  I  welcome 
the  new  emphasis  on  co-op  programs 
embodied  in  the  higher  education  amend- 
ments The  Committee  on  F^ucation  and 
Labor  has  recommended  that  title  'VIII 
of  the  Higher  Educatloii  Act.  Networks 
for  Knowledge,  be  repealed  and  that  a 
new  title  "Vm.  Cooperative  Education  be 
enacted.  In  addition,  the  committee  rec- 
omended  an  increase  in  the  amount 
which  may  be  granted  to  any  single 
institution. 

I  believe  that  H.R  12851  merits  favor- 
able action  by  the  House  and  I  urge  that 
Hou.se  Resolution  1180  be  adopted  so 
that  the  bill  can  be  considered. 

Mr.  QUILLEN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  Hoase  Resolution  1180 
provides  for  the  consideration  of  H  R. 
12851,  the  Higher  Education  Amend- 
ments of  1976  under  an  open  rule  with 
1  hour  of  general  debate. 

The  general  purpo.se  of  H  R  12851  is  to 
provide  for  the  ext^^n.'^ion  of  most  of  the 
programs  currently  authorized  under  ti- 
tle IV  of  the  Higher  Education  Act.  and 
to  amend  and  extend  programs  con- 
tained in  title  VI  of  the  National  De- 
fen.se  Education  Act. 


The  main  provisions  of  title  I  extend 
the  Higher  Education  Act's  title  IV  pro- 
grams, with  the  exception  of  guaranteed 
student  loans.  The  bill  contains  no  lan- 
guage in  regard  to  this  program,  but  It 
is  anticipated  that  amendments  pertain- 
ing to  it  may  be  offered  imder  the  5-min- 
ute rule. 

Authorizations  through  fiscal  year  1977 
are  provided  in  title  I  for  basic  grants, 
supplemental  grants.  State  student  in- 
centive grants,  special  programs  for  stu- 
dents from  disad\'antaged  backgrounds, 
veterans'  cost-of-instruction  pa>-ments, 
national  direct  student  loans,  and  cost  of 
education  paj-ments. 

These  pro\isions  guarantee  that  these 
programs  will  continue  through  fiscal 
year  1978,  unless  other  legislation  is  en- 
acted to  extend  or  terminate  specific 
programs.  Also,  the  coUege  work-study 
program  and  the  cooperative  education 
programs  are  both  established  as  perma- 
nent Federal  education  programs  by 
title  I  of  this  bUl. 

Title  n  amends  and  extends  title  IV 
of  the  National  Defense  Education  Act. 
the  most  important  new  feature  being 
the  addition  of  a  "citizens'  education" 
program.  This  title  also  directs  a  con- 
tinuation of  fimding  for  the  high  school 
equivalency  program  and  the  college  as- 
sistance migrant  program  through  title 
HI  of  the  Comprehensive  Employment 
and  Training  Act  at  cun-ent  levels.  This 
provision  guarantees  that  these  two  pro- 
grams will  continue  while  the  Congress 
considers  a  transfer  of  them  to  the  Of- 
fice of  Edu.;ation  at  the  Department  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare. 

The  Committee  on  Education  and 
Labor  estimates  the  total  cost  of  H.R. 
12851  to  be  $7,147,000,000  for  fiscal  year 
1977. 

Mr.  Si)eaker.  the  administration  sup- 
ports the  purpose  of  H.R.  12851.  but  has 
expressed  very  strong  reservations  m  re- 
gard to  several  of  its  pro\isions.  In  addi- 
tion to  the  fact  that  the  total  authori- 
zation IS  tr>o  iwh.  tlie  administration 
opposes  section  1207  which  provides  stu- 
dent assistance  funding  in  excess  of  $2.5 
billion,  as  well  as  those  sections  of  the 
bill  authorizing  new  categorical  pro- 
grams. Finally,  the  administration  op- 
poses the  statutory-  imposition  of  specific 
personnel  oreaniz.aion  within  the  Office 
of  Education,  and  opposes  the  bill  unless 
these  improvements  in  it  are  effected 
during  the  amending  process. 

The  administration  does,  therefore. 
strongly  object  to  certain  sections  of 
H.R  128.')!.  Mr.  Speaker,  and  urges  the 
House  to  improve  this  measure  during 
our  consideration  of  it. 

There  is  no  strong  objection  to  the 
rule,  however,  and  I  ask  for  its  adoption 
so  that  we  may  begin  debate  and  rectify 
its  several  flaws  with  appropriate 
amendments  under  the  5-niinute  rule. 

Mr.  ^L^TSUNAGA.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
move  the  previous  question  on  the 
resolution. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 
Tlie  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
re.solutlon. 
The    question    was    taken;    and    the 


Speaker  announced  that  the  ayes  ap- 
peared to  have  it.  

Mr.  CHARLES  H.  WILBON  of  Cali- 
fornia. Mr.  Speaker,  I  object  to  the  vote 
on  the  ground  that  a  quorum  is  not  pres- 
ent and  make  the  point  of  order  that  a 
quorum  Is  not  present. 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quorum 
Is  not  present. 

The  Sergeant  at  Arms  will  notify  ab- 
sent Members. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic  de- 
vice, and  there  were — yeas  362,  nays  0. 
answered  "present"  2,  not  voting  68,  as 
follows : 

[Roll   No.   257] 
YEAS — 362 


A>idnor 
.Mai^ug 

.'Vcidabbo 

.V.exander 

AUen 

/Vmbro 

Anderson. 

Calif 
.Midrews,  N.C. 
Andrews, 

N    Dak. 
Ann-inzlo 
Archer 
Armstrong 
AshiCy 
BadiUo 
Ba  falls 
Baldus 
Baucus 
Fiauman 
Beard,  R.I. 
lieard.  Tenn. 
Eeden 
Bennett 
Berg  land 
Bevill 
li.aggi 
Blester 
...n.'-ham 
Bianchard 
B  ou.n 
Hoggs 
Bo.  and 
KoMmg 
Honker 
Brademas 
Breaux 
Brecknridge 
Hroahead 
Brooks 
Rrown,  CalLf. 
ii-own.  Mich. 
Brown,  Ohio 
Bro.vhiU 
Buchanan 
Burpener 
B-irke,  f:8 
Burke.  Mass. 


Daniels.  N.J, 

Danielson 

Davis 

de  la  Garza 

r>e'.aney 

De  :ums 

Dent 

Derwinski 

Dickinson 

Diggs 

Dingell 

Dodd 

Downey.  N.Y. 

Downing.  Va. 

Drman 


H::'.is 

Ho;t 

Kolizman 

Horton 

Howard 

Howe 

Rubbard 

H'lches 

HungBte 

Hutchinson 

Hyde 

Jacobs 

Jarman 

.Ten-ette 

Johnson,  CaJlf. 


Bvir.eson.  Tex.  Gaydos 

rsurllson.  Mo.  G:bbons 

Bur-L-on.  John  G..man 

Btirton,  Phillip  Ginn 

But;er  GOid  water 

Byron  Gonzaiez 

Carney  Gradlson 

Carr  Grassley 

Carter  Green 

cede'berg  Guyer 

Chisholm  Hagedorn 

O-ncy  Haley 

Clausen,  Ha-' 

Don  H  Ham.ltoE 

Ciawson,  Del  H&u.mer- 
Cleveland  schmidt 

Cochran  Haniey 

Collins,  ni.  Hansen 

Collins,  Tex.  Harkm 

Conable  Harrington 

Conte  Harris 

Conyers  Harsha 

Gorman  Hawkins 

Cornell  Hayes  Ind. 

Cotter  Hays,  Ohio 


DuncAU,  Orep.  Johnson,  Colo. 

Duncan.  Tenn  Johnson.  Pa. 

du  Pont  Jones,  Ala. 

Early  Jones,  N.C. 

Eckhardi  Jones,  Okla. 

Edgar  Jones.  Tenn. 

Edwards.  Ala,  Jordan 

Edwards.  Calll.  Kixf ten 

Engi.sh  KLastenmeier 

E.'.enbom  Kazen 

Esch  Kelly 

Evans,  Colo.  Kemp 

Evans.  Ind  Ketchum 

Ev:ns,  Tenn  Keys 

Pary  K.ndness 

Pascell  Kotb 

Fenwick  Krebs 

F.ndley  Krueger 

Fish  Lagcmarslno 

Fisher  Latta 

Piihian  Leggett 

F.ood  Lehman 

FiOrio  Lent 

F-owers  Levltas 

nynt  Lloyd,  Calif. 

Fo.ey  Lloyd,  Tenn. 

Ford,  Mich.  Long.  La, 

Ford.  Tenn.  Long,  Md. 

Forsj'the  Lett 

Fountain  Lujan 

Eraser  Lund  me 

Frenzel  McClory 

Frey  McCollister 

F\:  qua  M  c  Cormack 


McDade 

McDonald 

McFaii 

McHueh 

McKay 

McKinney 

Madden 

Mc.digan 

Maguire 

Mahon 

Mann 

Mati  unaga 

Mazzoli 

Meedi 

Me.cher 

Meyner 

Mezvmsky 

Mirhei 

M.kva 

Mi.ford 

M-.er.  CalJ. 

M.l.er,  Ohio 

Mmeia 

M.nish 

M.nk 


Coughlin 

Crane 

D  .\mours 

Daniel,  Dan 

Daniel,  R.  W. 


H eel:. er.  Mass  Mitchell,  Md, 

Kelner  Mitchell,  N.Y. 

Ke.nz  Mjuiley 

Hicks  MoHett 

Hightower  Montgomery 
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Moorhead, 

Regula 

Stanton, 

rnl  f 

Reuss 

J.  wmiam 

Moorhead.  F'a 

Rhodes 

Stark 

Mort'itn 

Richmond 

Bleed 

Moshor 

Klseahoover 

Steelman 

Moss 

Roberta 

Stelger,  Aria. 

MoUl 

Robinson 

Stokes 

M  .rphy.  ni 

Rod  1  no 

Stratton 

Murphv,  NY. 

Roe 

Studds 

Mu-tha 

Rogers 

Bymma 

Myers.  Ind. 

Honcailo 

Talcott 

Myers.  F'a, 

Rooney 

Taylor,  Mo. 

Naicher 

Rose 

Taylor.  N.C. 

Neal 

Rosenthal 

Thompson 

Nedzl 

Rostenkowskl 

Thone 

Nichols 

Roush 

Traxler 

Nolan 

Rousselot 

Treen 

Nowftk 

Roybal 

Tsongas 

Oberstar 

Runnels 

UllmaD 

Obey 

Ruppe 

Van  Deer!  In 

O'Brien 

Flusso 

Vander  Veen 

O'Neill 

Ryan 

Vanlk 

Ottlnger 

St  Germain 

Vlgorlto 

Passman 

Sarasln 

Walsh 

Patten,  N.J. 

Satterneld 

Wampler 

Paiterson, 

Scheuer 

Waxman 

Calif. 

Schroeder 

Whalen 

Pattlson,  N.Y. 

Schulze 

Whltehurst 

Paul 

Sebellus 

Whltten 

Pepper 

Peiberllng 

Wiggins 

Perkins 

Sharp 

Wilson,  Bob 

Pettis 

Shipley 

WUson.  C.  H. 

Plc»Lle 

Shriver 

WUson,  Tex. 

Pike 

Shuster 

Winn 

Poage 

SlkC3 

Wirth 

Pressler 

Simon 

Wolff 

Preyer 

Slsk 

Wright 

Price 

Skubltz 

Wyd.er 

Prltchard 

Smith,  Iowa 

Yates 

Qule 

Snyder 

Yatron 

QuUien 

Solarz 

Young,  Fla. 

Randall 

Spe'.lman 

Young,  Tex. 

Rangel 

Spence 

Zublockl 

Rees 

Staggers 
NAYS— 0 

Zeferettl 

ANSWERED     PRESENT"— 2 
Hannaford  Rlnaido 

NOT  VOTING — 68 


Anderson,  111. 

Helsioskl 

Riegie 

Ashbrook 

Henderson 

Santlnl 

.'Vjpin 

Hinibaw 

Sarbanes 

AuColn 

Holland 

Schneebeil 

Bell 

Ichord 

Slack 

Bowen 

Jeffords 

Smith,  Nebr. 

Brlnkiey 

Karih 

Stanton. 

Broomfieid 

LaFalce 

James  V. 

Burke.  Calif. 

Landrum 

Stelger,  Wis. 

Chappell 

Litton 

Stephens 

Clay 

McC;08key 

Stuckey 

Cohen 

McEwen 

Sullivan 

Coal  an 

Macdonald 

Symington 

Derrick 

Martin 

Teague 

Devine 

MathU 

Thorn  ion 

Eiiberg 

Metcaife 

Udail 

Emery 

Mills 

Vander  Jagt 

Eshleman 

Mollohan 

Waggonner 

Olaimo 

Moore 

Weaver 

aoodang 

Nix 

White 

Oude 

OHara 

Wyile 

Hubert 

k eyser 

'Voimg,  Alaska 

Hechier.  W.  Va 

Rallsback 

Young,  Ga. 

Tlie  Clerk  announced  the  following 
pairs. 

Mr.  Hubert  with  Mr.  Cohen. 

Mr.  Waggonner  with  Mr.  Eshleman. 

Mr.  Glalmo  with  Mr.  Bell. 

Mr.  Chappell  with  Mr.  Rallsback. 

Mrs.  Burke  of  California  with  Mr.  Oood- 
llng. 

Mr.  Santlnl  with  Mr.  Anderson  of  Illinois. 

Mr.  A-spln  with  Mr.  Emery. 

Mr.  Teague  with  Mr.  Devine. 

Mr.  Ellberg  with  Mr  Gude. 

Mr.  Udall  with  Mr  Jeffords. 

Mr.  Wtolte  with  Mr.  Conlan. 

Mr.  Mathls  with  Mr.  Landrum. 

Mr.  Holland  with  Mr.  Peyser. 

Mr.  Bowen  with  Mr.  Martin. 

Mr.  Brlnkiey  with  Mr.  McCloskey. 

Mr.  Derrick  with  Mr.  Moore. 

Mr.  Helstoskl  with  Mr.  Sarbanes. 

Mr.  Weaver  with  Mr.  James  V.  Stanton. 

Mr.  Young  of  Georgia  with  Mr.  Stelger  of 
Wl.icon.'iln. 

Mr.  Nix  with  Mr.  Stephens. 

Mr.  Mollohan  with  Mr.  Thornton. 

Mr    0'H;u-a  with  Mr.  Vander  Jagt. 


Mr.  AuColn  with  Mr.  Karth. 

Mr.  Litton  with  Mr.  Wylle. 

Mrs  Sullivan  with  Mr   Young  of  Alaska. 

Mr.  Broomfieid  with  Mr  Hechier  of  West 
Virginia. 

Mr.  Clay  with  Mr  Henderson. 

Mr.  Ichord  with  Mr  LaFal.^e. 

Mr.  Macdonald  of  Ma.ssachusetts  with  Mr 
McEwcii 

Mr.  Metcalfe  with  Mr    Mills 

Mr.  Slack  with  Mr.  Schneebel! 

Mrs.  Smith  of  Nebraska  with  Mr  Stuckey. 

Mr.   Symington   with   Mr    Ash  brook 

So  the  re.solutlon  wa.s  agreed  to. 

The  result  of  tlie  vote  wa.s  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


SERVICF  rONTR.AC'T  ACT 

AMENDMENTS 

(Mr.  FTIEY  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1  min- 
ute and  to  revise  and  extend  h\s  remarks 
and  Include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  FREY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  today 
Introducing  corrective  lesrtslatlon  to 
amend  the  Service  Contract  Act  of  1965 
in  order  to  restore  protection  for  poten- 
tially thousands  of  service  employees 
nationwide  who  have  recently  been 
Jeopardized  by  a  Federal  court  decision 
in  Florida. 

As  my  colleagues  arc  aware,  the  pas- 
.sage  of  the  original  Ser\1ce  Contract 
Act — together  with  the  amendments  of 
1972 — was  in  tended  to  rertlfv  many  in- 
tolerable conditions  existing  In  the  .serv- 
ice contract  industry.  The  Intent  of  Con- 
gress wa,s  and  has  been  to  protect  service 
employees  from  un.<:rnipulous  employers 
and  to  assure  service  workers  waires  and 
fringe  benefits  commensurate  with  those 
being  paid  workers  performing  sl.mllar 
tasks  in  their  locality. 

HLstorlcally,  the  Government  service 
contracting  Industry  beean  \u  the  IP.SO's 
when  Government  started  contracting 
out  for  .'lervices  previously  performed  by 
Federal  blue-collar  wape  board  employ- 
ees. The  theory  was  that  private  In- 
dustry could  in  some  Instances  provide 
these  services  more  Inexpensivelv  than 
the  Government  itself  could  But  as  the 
service  contracting  industry  grew,  the 
bidding  proce.ss  became  intensely  com- 
petitive Since  under  Government  pro- 
curement policies  the  lowest  bid  Ls  in- 
evitably accepted,  contractors  had  an 
incentive  to  use  the  lowest  possible  wage 
scale  In  order  to  diminish  labor  costs 
What  followed  from  this  vicious  system 
of  low- wage  competition  was  Uiat  work- 
ers were  either  getting  substantially  less 
than  the  Federal  employees  whom  they 
replaced  or  they  were  forced  to  accept 
lower  wages  as  a  result  of  contract  re- 
competltlons.  Today,  in  theory,  the  Serv- 
ice Contract  Act  prohibits  these  kinds 
of  abuses  by  requiring,  for  example,  tliat 
contractor  bids  must  be  based  on  wages 
and  fringe  benefits  predetermined  by  the 
Secretary  of  Labor  to  be  prevailing  in 
the  locality  and  that  successor  employees 
cannot  be  subject  to  wage  reduction.*;  a,'^ 
a  result  of  contract  recompetltlons 

My  legislation  comes  !n  the  wake  of — 
and  Is  designed  to  nulllfv  a  decision  bv 
the  U.S.  District  Court— Middle  Dis- 
trict— in  Florida  on  March  30.  Briefly, 
that  court  decision  held  that  the  De- 


partment of  Labor's  practice  of  includ- 
ing under  the  Service  Contract  Act  many 
persons  providing  services  which  fell 
within  the  traditional  "white-collar" 
cla.sslflcatlons  was  Incorrect,  As  a  result, 
potentially  thousands  of  workers  around 
the  country  performing  clerical  opera- 
tions, oflBce  machine  operations,  data 
processing  and  other  similar  work  are 
not  now  protected  by  the  act. 

In  my  own  area — the  space  coast  of 
Florida — the  situation  is  particularly 
alarming.  At  tlie  present  time  some  9,000 
.service  employees  are  working  on  Gov- 
ernment space  contracts  in  the  Cape 
Canaveral  vicinity.  However,  the  Federal 
court's  decision  to  restrict  the  Service 
Contract  Act  to  conventional  "blue- 
collar"  employees  has  had  a  direct  effect 
on  tlie  central  Florida  area  by  putting 
in  jeopardy  approximately  3,400  work- 
ers who  now  find  that  they  are  not  pro- 
vided protection  under  the  Service  Con- 
tract Act. 

Tlie  situation  is  further  aggravated  by 
the  fact  that  m  the  near  lulure  .several 
space  contracts  will  be  put  up  for  recom- 
petition.  If  past  experience  is  indica- 
tive— and  I  think  it  is — this  will  mean 
that  several  thousand  space  workers  in 
Florida  may  be  cast  to  the  rank.s  of  cheap 
labor  as  a  result  of  wage  and  fringe  bent- 
fit  undercutting  by  prospective  contract 
bidders. 

This  present  situation  cannot  be  tol- 
erated and  must  be  reversed.  Congres- 
sional intent  has  already  approved  cov- 
erage for  service  workeis  beyond  the 
traditional  'blue-collar"  categories  by 
specifically  recognizing  the  fact  that  the 
PVderal  Government  has  expanded  its 
practice  of  contracting  out  to  companie.s 
with  service  contracts  who  employ 
■'white-collar  '  employees.  Moreover,  the 
Department  of  Labor  has  for  some  time 
Included  under  the  Service  Contract  Act 
many  workers  in  'white-collar"  job  clas- 
slflcatioiis  Without  question,  the  sud- 
den renio\al  of  protection  for  these 
workers  is  unacceptable  and  flies  In  the 
face  of  congressional  intent  and  policies 
of  the  Department  of  Labor. 

Consequently,  it  is  imperative  that 
immediate  action  be  taken  to  restore  the 
protection  for  the  many  .service  worker^ 
who  now  find  that  they  are  outside  the 
purview  of  the  Service  Contract  Act.  Of 
course.  I  am  hoping  that  judicial  reme- 
dies would  be  pursued  by  tlie  Depart- 
ments of  Labor  and  Justice  .M  the  .same 
time,  I  would  urge  that — Insofar  as 
Florida  space  coast  is  cone  .rned — b<ith 
the  National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Ad- 
inlnl.stration  and  the  Air  Force  would 
take  all  appropriate  steps  in  their  power 
to  provide  relief  for  the  many  ser\'lce 
workers  who  are  not  now  covered  by  the 
act. 

Finally,  I  urpe  the  Congress  to  take 
immediate  action  to  resolve  this  latest 
problem  confronting  service  employees. 
In  tnls  regard,  hopefully,  the  Hou.se 
Labor-Management  Relations  Subcom- 
mittee— which  has  a  consistent  record  of 
achievement  on  behalf  of  service  work- 
ers— will  hold  hearings  on  my  corrective 
legLslation.  Tlie  purpo.se  of  my  bill  is 
clear  and  simple  to  give  a  large  num- 
ber of  service  workers  the  protection 
which  they  have  always  en.ioyed — but  are 
now  denied.  At  the  same  time,  I  also  hope 
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that  the  entire  range  of  problems  affect- 
ing all  "white-collar"  service  employees 
will  be  examined  and  that  appropriate 
action  be  taken. 


U.S.  TREASURY'S  LIES  ABOUT 
SERIES  E  BONDS 

Mr.  STARK  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1  min- 
ute and  to  re\'ise  and  extend  his 
remarks,  i 

Mr.  STARK.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  morn- 
ing the  Treasury  had  a  congressional 
savings  bond  drive  with  the  staff  of 
Members'  personal  ofiQces,  to  persuade 
them  to  become  savings  bond  chairmen 
and  persuade  others  to  buy  U.S.  savings 
bonds.  The  Treasury  ofQcial  and  Fran- 
cine  Nefl,  the  U.S.  Treasurer,  told  the 
staff  of  their  great  opportunity  to  show 
their  patriotism  by  investing  in  America. 
The  message  was  loud  and  clear — they 
wanted  the  staff  to  believe  the  bonds  are 
a  good  investment.  As  Mrs.  Neff  said, 
when  your  "yearnings  exceed  your  earn- 
ings," it  is  good  to  know  that  you  are 
vmder  a  forced  savings  plan. 

I  would  like  to  add  what  was  not  said: 
Series  E  savings  bonds  are  a  ripoff.  This 
morning's  speakers  stressed  they  pay  6 
percent.  In  fact,  you  have  to  hold  them 
for  5  years  before  they  do.  In  fact,  you 
get  far  less  interest  than  you  would  from 
a  passbook  savings  account — and  far,  far 
less  than  you  would  for  a  long-term  bank 
certificate  of  deposit. 

But  most  important,  these  coercive 
taccics  by  Treasury  are  meant  to  force 
unsophisticated  people  in  thLs  country 
into  buying  savings  bonds — the  people 
who  have  not  the  opportunity  to  get 
a  better  return  on  their  money  or  simply 
cannot  afford  savings  at  all,  and  just  buy 
these  bonds  and  cash  them  in  a  few 
months  later,  getting  Uttle  or  no  interest. 
The  real  bargain  in  Federal  securities 
does  not  lie  with  .savings  bonds  that  are 
forced  on  workers — they  lie  with  the 
Treasury  bonds  which  have  a  $1,000 
minimum  denomination  and  which  are 
being  auctioned  for  7^8  percent. 

The  Ford  administration  wants  people 
to  buy  savings  bonds  to  support  its  re- 
gre.ssive  budget  policies  of  cutting  back 
on  food  stamps  for  the  poor,  on  day  care 
for  working  mothers  with  small  children, 
and  all  kinds  of  social  services  for  needy 
people  with  no  other  means  of  support. 
This  administration  has  less  right  to  talk 
about  fair  investment  for  moderate  in- 
come people  than  any  administration — 
when  it  demonstrates  time  and  again  Its 
lack  of  concern  for  the  low  and  moderate 
income  taxpayers  and  support  for  con- 
tinued tax  breaks  for  big  business.  And 
now,  it  wants  to  convince  the.se  very 
people  who  get  so  little  from  its  tax  and 
budget  policies  that  they  should  buy 
bonds.  If  Treasury  would  only  help  close 
a  few  tax  loopholes,  we  would  not  have 
to  cheat  the  wage  earner— and  could  af- 
ford to  pay  fair  interest  and  make  them 
a  decent  investment. 


Mr.  STUDDS.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  last 
Thursday  and  Friday  I  had  to  miss  sev- 
eral rollcall  votes.  I  appreciate  this  op- 
portunity to  annoimce  how  I  would  have 
voted  had  I  been  able  to  be  present.  On 
roll  No.  243,  the  Derwinski  amendments 
to  H.R.  9043.  I  would  have  voted  no.  On 
roll  No,  244,  the  amendment  to  the  same 
bill  by  Mr.  Ford  of  Michigan,  I  would 
have  voted  no.  On  roll  No.  248,  Mr. 
How.^RD's  amendment  to  the  O'Neill 
amendment  to  H.R.  12384.  I  would  have 
voted  no.  On  roll  No.  249.  the  Hagedom 
amendment  to  the  same  bill.  I  would 
have  voted  no.  Finally,  Mr.  Speaker,  1 
would  have  voted  yea  on  roll  No.  250. 
the  final  passage  of  H.R.  12384. 


THE  DEX:T,ARATT0N  OF  INTERDE- 
PENDENCE AND  THE  IGNORING 
OF  GOD 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Iowa  'Mr.  Grassley»  is  recog- 
nized for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  GRASSLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  let  me 
briefly  expand  upon  mv  earlier  remarks 
of  May  7  concerning  the  Declaration  of 
Interdependence  which  is  to  be  signed 
by  some  Members  of  Congress  here  in 
Washington  on  the  12th  of  May. 

As  I  stated  earlier,  this  document  re- 
fers to  God  onlv  once  and  would  rely  in- 
stead upon  men  aJid  institutions  for 
guidance  in  this  troubled  world.  It  must 
be  acknowledged  that,  generally,  it  is  not 
wise  to  quote  scripture  from  the  Bible 
out  of  context.  But  may  I  direct  the  at- 
tention of  mv  colleagues  to  what  is  writ- 
ten in  P.salm  33  of  the  American  Stand- 
ard version  of  the  Bible : 

The  Lord  nullifies  the  counsel  of  the  nations; 
He  frustrates  the  plans  of  the  peoples. 
The  counsel  of  the  Lord  stands  forever. 
The  plans  of  his  heart  from  generation  to 

generation. 
Blessed  Is  the  nation  whose  God  Is  the  Lord, 
The  people  whom  he  has  chosen  for  his  own 

Inheritance. 

Previously  it  has  been  my  position  that 
this  Declaration  of  Interdependence  is 
doomed  to  failure.  There  is  support  for 
this  contention  in  Psalm  2  where  it  is 
written ; 

Why  are  the  nations  In  an  uproar 
And  the  people  devising  a  vain  thing? 
The  kings  of  the  earth  take  their  stand 
And  the  rulers  take  counsel  together 
Against    the    Lord    and    against    His 
nolnted; 
"I^t  us  tear  their  fetters  apfirt. 
.\nd  cast  their  cords  from  us!" 
He  who  sits  In  the  heaven.s  laughs. 
The  Lxird  scoffs  at  them. 


An- 


PERSONAL  EXPLANATION 

'Mr.  STUDDS  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 


GRAY    PANTHERS    JOIN    PUSH    FOR 
CASH   DISCOLTNTS 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Illinois  'Mr.  ANNtrNZio)  is 
recognized  for  .5  minutes. 

Mr.  ANNTJNZIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
south  Jersey  senior  citizens  group,  the 
Gray  Panthers,  has  come  up  ■with  the 
best  formula  I  have  seen  for  winning 
cash  discounts  from  local  merchants  who 
accepts  credit  cards:  mall  actions. 

A  mall  action  consists  of  a  group  of 


Panthers  who  appear  at  a  local  shopping 
center  on  Saturday  morning  armed  with 
information  brochures,  petitions,  and  a 
desire  to  show  local  shoppers  how  as 
much  as  5  percent  can  be  saved  by  pay- 
ing cash. 

The  Panthers'  primary  target  in  a  mall 
action  is  the  merchants,  many  of  whom 
have  never  heard  that  under  the  Pair 
Credit  Billing  Act,  they  are  allowed  to 
give  cash  discounts.  These  discounts  can 
be  a  boon  to  business  because  by  offering 
them,  the  store  manager  can  assure  his 
custom.ers  that  if  they  pay  cash,  they 
will  not  have  to  subsidize  the  credit  card 
business  done  there.  Presently,  the  dis- 
counts are  not  mandatory  so  it  is  up  to 
the  consumers  usually  to  create  a  de- 
:nand  for  them  before  the  merchants  will 
offer  them. 

A  small  contingent  of  this  group  is  in 
Washington  today  to  report  their  prog- 
ress to  me  as  chairman  of  the  Consumer 
Affairs  Subcommittee  and  to  present 
their  petitions  requesting  that  the  dis- 
counts become  mandatory.  We  wiU  meet 
in  room  2222  of  the  Raybum  House  Of- 
fice Building  along  with  their  Congress- 
man, James  J.  Florio.  Mr.  Florio  has 
distin.euished  himself  already  in  his  .short 
time  in  Congress  as  one  of  the  foremost 
advocates  of  the  rights  of  older  Ameri- 
cans through  hLs  service  on  tlie  House 
Select  Committee  on  Aging.  And  I  great- 
ly appreciate  his  steady  encouragement 
of  this  group  and  others  in  the  push  for 
cash  discoimts  in  the  southern  New  Jer- 
sey area. 

In  February  I  becar.  a  nationwide  pub- 
lic information  campaign  to  encourage 
local  consumer  groups  to  work  for 
discounts.  At  that  time  I  said  that  creat- 
ing a  local  demand  would  be  the  key  to 
winning  the  discounts.  The  Gray  Pan- 
thers' mall  actions  have  been  geared  not 
only  toward  creatine  that  demand,  but 
also  toward  educating  the  commtmity  as 
a  whole  about  the  benefits  of  shopping 
first  in  discount-granting  stores  It  is  the 
kind  of  community  leadership  America's 
senior  citizens  can  show  in  consum.erism 
and  I  hope  the  efforts  of  the  South 
Jersey  Gray  Panthers  are  just  the 
beginning . 

The  next  phase  of  the  Gray  Panthers' 
plan  is  to  put  together  a  directory  of 
local  stores  where  shopper-;  can  find  dLs- 
counts  for  cash.  Then,  they  will  en- 
courage the  use  of  these  stores  first. 

This  organization  is  right  when  they 
say  that  there  is  a  lot  of  unfairness 
directed  at  persons  on  both  ends  of  the 
age  spectrum,  and  I  congratulate  the 
South  Jersey  Gray  Panthers  for  being 
able  to  count  among  their  membership 
not  just  older  persons,  but  college-age 
people  and  even  some  teenagers  All  are 
active  participants  in  the  mall  actions. 

The  Panthers  themselves  refer  to  their 
Saturday  appearances  at  the  malls  as 
"education  days  "  I  agree  with  them  But 
I  think  the  educating  they  are  doing  goes 
beyond  cash  discounts  to  showing  us 
wliat  our  organized  senior  citizens  groups 
are  doing  for  the  benefit  of  all  citizens. 
I  commend  the  work  of  the  South 
Jersey  Gray  Panthers  to  win  ca.sli  dis- 
counts m  their  area,  and  also  lor  Uie  fine 
example  they  have  set  as  conmiunity 
leaders. 
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LEV  GENDIN:  SOVIET  JEW  SEEKS 
TO  BE  REUNITED  WITH  WIFE  IN 
ISFMEL 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Massachusetts  iMr.  Tsongas) 
Is  recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  TSONGAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  thou- 
sands of  Soviet  Jews  continue  to  see  their 
efforts  to  emigrate  to  Israel  thwarted  by 
the  authorities.  Lev  Gendln  Is  one  of 
these  people.  His  wife,  Aviva-Kleln  Gen- 
din,  has  not  seen  him  for  4  years.  Three 
months  after  their  marriage  .she  was 
forcibly  separated  from  her  husband 
when  she  was  given  10  days  to  leave  the 
Soviet  Union.  She  was  one  of  a  number 
of  activists  forced  to  leave  prior  to  Pres- 
ident Nixon's  visit. 

Lev.  an  electronics  engineer,  was  de- 
nied a  visa,  but  he  was  promised  that  he 
would  be  allowed  to  join  Aviva  shortly 
thereafter.  His  first  application  in  1971 
was  refused  on  the  fallacious  grounds 
tliat  he  had  "access  to  cla.sslfled  infonna- 
tlon."  Now  35  years  old.  he  has  been  un- 
able to  find  work  as  an  engineer  since 
he  expressed  his  desire  to  emigrate. 

Although  the  Gendins  write  to  each 
other  each  week,  their  letters  are  not  de- 
livered. Soviet  authorities  have  also  cut 
off  his  phone  denying  them  the  right  to 
communicate  by  any  means. 

Gendin's  most  recent  application  was 
rejected  with  the  threat  that  "he  would 
be  sent  to  Siberia  and  not  to  Israel."  De- 
spite the  fact  that  Lev  is  well  over  the 
age  for  niUitarj-  service,  he  recently  re- 
ceived a  summons  to  report  to  military 
headquarters.  Gendin  claimed  tliat.  as 
an  Israeli  citizen,  he  could  not  serve  in 
the  Soviet  Army.  Because  he  refused  to 
comply  with  the  order,  Gendin  faces  pos- 
sible aiTest  and  trial  on  draft  evasion 
charges. 

Aviva  now  lives  in  Holon,  Israel  where 
she  teaches  English  in  a  high  school.  She 
Ls  in  New  York  as  a  guest  of  the  Greater 
New  York  Conference  on  Soviet  Jewry 
to  participate  in  Solidarity  Sunday  for 
Soviet  Jewry.  May  2.  and  to  gain  support 
for  her  efforts  to  be  reunited  with  her 
husband. 

May  17  is  Lev  Gendin's  birthday.  It  Is 
my  hope  that  the  Soviet  Union  will  take 
Immediate  steps  to  grant  him  a  visa  to 
Israel. 


CONSUMER  COMMUNICATIONS  ACT 
OF  1976 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  Hoase.  the  gentle- 
man from  North  Carolina  (Mr.  Preter) 
is  recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  PREYER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  today 
Introducing  the  Consumer  Communica- 
tions Act  of  1976.  In  sponsoring  this  pro- 
posal, it  is  not  my  intention  to  establish 
specific  legislative  authority  for  prohibit- 
ir^g  competition  for  the  Bell  Telephone 
System  and  the  numerous  small  Inde- 
pendent telephone  companies  around  the 
country.  Rather,  it  is  an  attempt  to  focus 
congressional  attention  on  an  issue 
wliich  has  been  brewing  for  some  time 
and  one  which  the  Congress  will  even- 
tually have  to  decide.  I  would  like  to  add 
that  this  bill  does  not  eliminate  competi- 
tion but  instead  calls  for  specific  stand- 


ards to  be  established  regulating  the  type 
of  service  to  be  provided  by  the  special- 
ized common  carriers  so  that  service  Is 
not  duplicated.  With  respect  to  intercon- 
nection of  customer  provided  terminal 
equipment,  the  bill  reaffirms  the  regula- 
tority  of  State  utilities  commissions  over 
this  interconnection. 

Since  the  Carterfone  decision  of  1968 
which  provided  for  interconnection  of 
mobile  radio  equipment  to  the  telephone 
network,  the  FCC  has  consistently  moved 
In  the  direction  of  increased  experi- 
mentation with  telecommunications  pol- 
icy by  allowing  customer  provided  inter- 
connection and  establishing  FCC  author- 
ity over  this  service  rather  than  leaving 
this  function  to  the  State  commLsslons. 
The  rulings  have  also  extended  to  private 
line  service  offered  by  the  specialized 
common  carriers  at  reduced  rates  and  in 
high  density  areas.  Tlie  telephone  indus- 
try Is  and  always  has  been  a  regulated 
Industry  and  competition  in  the  common 
carrier  field  Ls  not  necessarily  a  benefit 
for  the  con.suming  public. 

The  Communications  Act  pa.ssed  by 
Congress  in  1934  states  the  communica- 
tions goal  to  be  "to  make  available,  so  far 
as  possible,  to  all  the  people  of  the  United 
States,  a  rapid,  efficient,  nationwide  and 
worldwide  wire  and  radio  communica- 
tions service  with  adequate  facilities  at 
reasonable  charges." 

I  am  concerned  that  FCC  policy  decl- 
.sions  in  the  past  8  to  10  years  may  be 
taking  us  away  from  this  stated  goal  and 
eventually  may  cause  serious  detriment 
to  efficient  telephone  service  for  the  con- 
suming public. 

An  economic  impact  docket  Ls  pending 
before  the  FCC  and  they  have  promised 
that  a  decision  will  be  made  by  late  sum- 
mer. However,  the  economic  question  has 
been  before  the  FCC  for  quite  some  time 
and  yet  the  CommLsslon  has  continued  Its 
expansion  of  the  Carterfone  ruling. 

The  legislation  which  I  have  Intro- 
duced, along  with  other  Members  of  the 
North  Carolina  delegation  and  Mr.  Hol- 
tAND  of  South  Carolina,  may  not  provide 
all  the  answers  or  hp  the  exact  vehicle  for 
solvlnrr  the-  problems.  Howe/er,  I  do  think 
there  is  a  fundamental  policy  decision 
to  be  made  here,  particularly  since  the 
average  residential  telephone  user — and 
those  In  low-density  areas  ore  likely  to 
.suffer  more  economic  harm  than  others — 
may  wind  up  paying  considerably  more 
for  service. 

The  controversy  has  reached  a  point 
where  It  becomes  necessary  for  the  Con- 
gress to  address  the  issue  and  reconfirm 
existing  policy  or  establLsh  a  new  direc- 
tion. I  would  hope  that  consideration  of 
this  legislation  would  serve  that  purpose. 


BUDGET    TARGET    TOR    VETERANS 
CATEGORY  REMAINS  INADEQUATE 

The  SPE.^KER  pro  tempore  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  Housp,  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  (Mr.  Wolff)  Is  rec- 
ognized for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  WOLFF.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Wednes- 
day, the  Hoase  is  scheduled  to  consider 
the  conference  report  on  the  first  con- 
current budget  resoluilon.  I  would  like  to 
express  my  concern  over  the  fact  that 
the  budget  target  for  the  veterans  cate- 
gory remains  inadequate. 


The  House  went  into  conference  with 
total  outlays  for  the  veterans  categor\-  at 
$19.9  billion;  the  Senate  figure  was  $19.3 
billion.  The  "compromise"  agreed  to  by 
the  conferees  was  $19.5  billion,  which  is 
the  amount  contained  In  the  conference 
report. 

To  maintain  existing  programs,  tlie  VA 
needs  $18  1  billion  at  the  minimum. 
Cost-of-living  increases  in  veterani;  pen- 
sion, compensation  and  readjustment 
beneflt.s  will  cost  approximately  $12  bil- 
lion. This  means  tliat  the  conference 
committee's  budget  target  of  $19.5  billion 
leaves  Congress  only  about  $200  million 
for  funding  new  program  initiatives  and 
legislation — some  of  which  has  already 
passed  the  House  or  Senate.  (Jlearly.  $200 
million  is  insufficient,  and  it  places  Con- 
gress in  the  awkward  and  unfair  ix)sitlon 
of  having  to  pit  veterans  priorities 
against  one  another.  There  is  not  enough 
money  In  the  budget  for  pension  reform, 
Lmprovements  in  the  VA  healtJi  care  sys- 
tem, extension  of  the  GI  bill  delimiting 
dat?  and  other  improvements  in  veterans 
education — we  will  be  lucky  to  adequate- 
ly fund  any  of  these,  much  le.ss  all  of 
them.  It  is  unfortunate  that  we  have  not 
allowed  ourselves  the  fiscal  latitude  to 
fairly  balance  these  priorities. 

When  the  House  considered  its  first 
concurrent  budget  resolution.  I  proposed 
an  amendment  that  would  have  brought 
total  outlays  for  the  veterans  categorj-  to 
$20.1  billion.  The  increase  I  proposed 
only  repre.' ented  about  28  percent  of  the 
additional  funding  needed  to  meet  all 
veterans  priorities.  It  was  a  realistic 
compromise  between  the  budget  recom- 
mended by  the  Senate  Veterans'  Affairs 
Committee  of  $20.4  billion  and  that  rec- 
ommended by  the  Hoase  Veterans'  Af- 
fairs Committee  of  $19.6  billion. 

Now  we  have  a  conference  committee 
compromise  that  is  less  than  the  amounts 
recommended  by  both  the  Hou.se  and 
Senate  Veterans  Committees.  Mr.  Speak- 
er. I  think  it  is  tragic  that  we  have  chosen 
our  veterans  population  to  bear  what  is 
truly  an  imfalr  burden  in  our  quest  for 
fiscal  responsibility.  It  is  not  only  patent- 
ly unfair  to  veterans  but  It  Ls  an  ill -con- 
ceived attempt  at  fiscal  responsibility. 
Most  of  the  veterans  program.s  that  will 
go  unfunded  under  the  budget  target  we 
have  set  would  have  resulted  in  long- 
term  cost  savings  .  of  real  significance. 
Instead,  we  have  opted  for  the  appear- 
ance of  fiscal  responsibility  with  veterans 
the  real  losers. 

I  am  hopeful  that  the  Budget  Com- 
mittee will  reconsider  the  target  it  has 
set  for  veterans  spending  when  it  submits 
its  budget  ceiling  in  September. 


May  10,  1976 
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PUBLIC  HEARrNG.S  TO  BEGIN  MON- 
DAY. M.-^Y  17  1976,  ON  THF  DIS- 
ABILITY   INSURANCE    PROGRAM 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Massachusetts  <Mr.  Burke) 
Is  recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  BURKE  of  Ma...sachasetts.  Mr, 
Speaker,  I  wLsh  t^  Uike  thLs  time  to 
announce  that  tlie  Subcommittee  on  So- 
cial Security  of  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means  has  scheduled  hearings  to  be- 
gin on  Monday,  May  17,  1976.  to  be  held 
in  the  main  committee  hearing  room  at 


10  am  on  problems  that  have  arisen 
with  respect  to  the  dlsabUity  insurance 
program.  All  bills  pending  before  the 
subcommittee  on  the  di.-ability  program 
will  be  con.sidered  within  the  scope  of 
the  hearir.Ks  but  it  is  hoped  that  they 
will  be  presented  in  a  context  which 
recognizes  the  fiscal  problems  which 
currently  exist  A  press  release  issued  on 
May  3,  1976,  regarding  these  hearings 
and  containing  pertinent  data  for  those 
Interested  in  testifying  follows: 

CHAIEMAN  James  A  Buhkx  or  MASSACursETTS 
SuBCuMMrrrEE  on  Social  SEcrurrY,  Com- 
Mn-TEE  ON  Way  and  Means.  Announces 
ptTBLir  Hearing.s  To  Begin  Monday,  Mat  17. 
1976.  ON  THE  DiSAun-iTY  Insttbance  System 
The  Honorable  James  A  Burke  (D  ,  Mass.), 
Chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Social 
Security  House  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means  announced  today  that  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Social  Security  will  hold  hearings 
on  problems  that  have  arisen  with  respect  to 
the  Dlsabllltv  Insurance  program.  Chairman 
Burke  noted  that  the  Administration,  In  lt.s 
nroposals  thl.s  year,  requested  a  reallocation 
of  tax  resources  to  the  Disability  Trust  Fund 
so  that  It  will  not  be  exhausted  in  1979  as 
is  now  projected.  Mr.  Burke  stated  that  al- 
though Congress  will  undoubtedly  prortde 
the  additional  revenues  necessary  to  assure 
continued  benefit  payments,  the  Subcom- 
mittee wishes  to  get  a  better  uiiderstandlng 
of  why  the  dlsabUity  system  continues  to 
experience  "adverse  experience."  Mr.  Burke 
pointed  out  that  SocUil  Security  Is  not  the 
only  program  which  has  see.n  a  major  growth 
of  disability  benefits  In  the  last  five  years 
as  a  result  of  unemployment  and  other 
factors. 

The  Chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  de- 
clared that  among  the  eutalects  to  be  ex- 
amined will  be  the  complex  administrative 
structure  of  the  system,  the  definition  of 
disability,  the  quality  control  mechanisms 
and  their  effectiveness,  and  (the  work  disin- 
centive problems  of  the  systtm  Including  an 
appraisal  of  the  efTectlvenofo  of  beneficiary 
rehabilitation  provisions.  The  Subcommittee 
will  also  examine  the  provlslcns  of  the  law 
which  require  terminations  of  benefits  vipon 
recovery  or  return  to  work  to  see  how  they 
are  being  admin l.-^tcred.  All  bills  pending  be- 
fore the  Subcommittee  on  the  disability 
program  will  be  considered  within  the  scope 
of  the  hearings  but  It  Is  hoped  that  they 
wUl  be  presented  In  a  context  which  recog- 
nizes  the    fiscal    problems   which    currently 

exist.  ,,       ,_.. 

The  Chairman  steted  that  on  May  17th, 
the  Subcommittee  will  hold  an  open  briefing 
by  the  Staff  on  the  disability  program  and 
wUl  hear  the  reports  of  three  consultants 
who  have  been  hired  under  contract  by  the 
Committee  and  the  Congressional  Research 
Seivlce  to  examine  the  legal,  actuarial,  and 
medical  aspects  of  the  program.  On  Friday. 
Mav  21st.  the  Administration  witnesses  will 
appear  to  comment  on  two  General  Account- 
ing Office  reports  which  have  been  critical 
of  administration  of  the  disability  Insurance 
program  as  to  (1)  the  efiectlvenese  of  the 
rehabilitation  program  and  (2)  the  uniform- 
ity of  decision  making.  The  Administration 
will  also  be  questioned  about  the  current 
actuarial  condition  of  the  disability  system 
and  possible  remedial  action.  On  May  24th, 
the  Subcommittee  will  hear  from  a  panel  of 
experts  on  the  medical  and  vocational  stand- 
ards which  determine  the  existence  of  dLs- 
abiUty.  Then,  starting  on  June  4th  and  on 
successive  Mondays  and  Fridays,  the  Sub- 
committee will  hear  from  the  general  public 
and  Members  of  Congress.  These  hearings  will 
be  held  In  the  Main  Committee  Hearing 
Room,  starting  at  1000  AM. 

Ttie  limited  time  available  to  the  Sub- 
committee In  which  to  conduct  this  hearing 
requires  that  all  Interested  pe-sons  and  or- 
ganizations designate  one  spokesman  to  rep- 


resent them  where  they  have  a  common  In- 
terest. Any  Interested  Individual  or  organiza- 
tion may  file  a  written  statement  for  the 
Committee's  consideration  and  for  Inclusion 
in  the  printed  record  of  the  hearing  instead 
<f  appearing  In  person. 

T^.e  cutoS  date  for  requests  to  be  heard 
Ls  the  close  of  business  Friday.  May  14.  1976. 
The  request  should  be  addressed  to  John  M. 
Martin.  Jr .  Chief  Counsel,  Committee  on 
Wavs  and  Means,  U.S.  House  of  Representa- 
tives, Room  1102  Longworth  House  Office 
Building,  WashlngUm,  D.C.  20515  (telephone: 
(202)  225-3625),  Indicating  (1)  the  name  of 
the  witness,  addre.ss  and  organization  the 
witness  Is  representing;  and  (2)  the  precise 
a.spect  of  the  hearing  to  which  he  wishes 
to  direct  his  testimony.  Notification  to  those 
requesting  to  be  heard  will  be  made  at  the 
first  opportunity  of  the  Committee  after  the 
cutoff  date. 

It  is  requested  that  persons  scheduled  to 
appear  submit  50  copies  of  their  prepared 
statement  to  the  Committee  Office,  Roou. 
::02  Longworth  House  Office  Building  forty- 
eipht  hours  before  their  scheduled  appear- 
ance Persons  submitting  a  written  state- 
ment In  lieu  of  a  personal  appearance  should 
submit  at  least  five  copie.-;  of  their  statement 
by  the  close  of  business  Ju.ne  11.  1976.  If 
tiiose  filing  i-jT  the  record  want  copies  of 
their  statement  distributed  to  tlie  members 
of  the  Committee,  the  press  and  interested 
public,  additional  copies  may  be  furnished 
fcr  this  purpose  if  submitted  In  time  for 
distribution  on  June  4.  1976  All  statement.s 
should  be  delivered  or  mailed  to  John  M. 
Martin,  Jr.,  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means, 
1102  Ixsngworth  House  Office  Building,  Wash- 
ington, DC.  20515. 


potential  gains  and  losses  associated  with 
alternative  cost  containment  strategies. 

The  witnesses  will  be:  Mr.  John 
Griffith,  director.  University  of  Michi- 
gan, School  of  Public  Health. 

Ivlr.  Harold  Cohen,  director,  Maryland 
State  Health  Senices  Cost  Review  Com- 
mission. 

Mr.  Bernie  Forand.  executive  director 
of  hospitals  and  health  care,  State  of 
Connecticut. 

Mr.  Elmer  SmJth,  associate  commis- 
sioner for  program  poUcy  and  planning. 
Social  Security  Administration. 

Mr.  Clifton  Gaus,  director,  Division  of 
Health  Insurance  Studies,  omce  of  Re- 
search and  Statistics.  Social  Security 
Administration 


WAYS  AND  MEANS  OVERSIGHT  SUB- 
COMMITTEE HEARINGS  ON  PRO- 
SPECTIVE REIMBURSEMENT  FOR 
HOSPITAL  SERVICES 

Tlie  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio  <Mr.  Vanik)  is  recog- 
nized for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  VANIK.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Friday, 
May  14  r.t  10  a.m.,  in  room  H208,  the 
Capitol,  the  Ways  and  Means  Oversight 
Subcommittee  will  hold  a  hearing  focus- 
ing on  the  effectiveness  of  cost  contain- 
ment features  of  prospective  payment  for 
ho.spital  services. 

In  the  1972  Social  Security  Amend- 
ments, Public  Law  92-603,  section  222. 
the  Congress  directed  the  Secretar>'  of 
HEW  to  conduct  experiments  and  dem- 
onstration projects  designed  to  deter- 
mine the  cost-effectiveness  of  prospec- 
tive payment,  defined  as  the  financial 
remuneration  of  healtli  care  providers 
whereby  the  amount  or  rate  to  be  paid  L<= 
established  prior  to  tlie  period  o^er 
which  the  rate  is  to  be  applied.  Pro- 
ponents of  prospective  rate  payment  be- 
lieve tiiat  such  a  syst-em  should  motivate 
healtli  care  providers  to  become  more  ef- 
ficient in  their  utilization  of  -esourccs 
while,  at  the  same  time,  maintaining 
their  quality  .ser\^ice. 

Since  the  passage  of  the  1972  amend- 
ments, several  experimental  prospective 
reimbursement  sy.stems  have  become  op- 
erational. It  Ls  thp  purpose  of  the  sub- 
commiLtee  to  determine  some  of  tiie  cost 
advantages  and  di-advantages  of  Uiese 
svstems.  As  we  move  into  a  period  of  ever 
increasing  P'ederal  and  State  participa- 
tion in  health  care  financing,  it  is  crucial 
that  we  begin  to  identify  and  undei-stand 


LEGISLATION  TO  AMEND  SECTION 
205  OF  OUTER  CONTINENTAL 
SHELF  L-\NDS  ACT  AMENTDMENTS 
OF  1976 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previoas  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  CaUfornia  'Mr.  Miller'  is 
recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr  MILLER  of  California.  Mr 
Speaker,  when  H.R.  6218,  the  Outer  Con- 
tinental Shelf  Lands  Act  Amendments  of 
1976,  comes  to  the  floor  on  Friday,  May 
14,  I  intend  to  introduce  an  amendment 
to' section  205  as  reported  from  the  ad 
hoc  select  committee,  of  which  I  am  a 
member. 

Section  205  expands  the  number  of 
options  under  which  the  Secretary  may 
offer  Federal  OCS  lands  for  lease.  The 
section  also  reouires  that  the  Secretary 
offer  at  least  10  percent  of  the  leases 
in  each  of  the  next  5  years  under  terms 
other  than  the  traditional  "front  end 
bonus  bid  system"  unless  a  reduction  of 
this  percentage  Ls  specifically  approved 
bv  both  Houses  of  Congress. 

During  committee  consideration  of 
mandating  increased  use  of  alternative 
bidding  svstems,  various  percentaees 
were  discussed.  At  different  times  m  the 
course  of  the  deliberations,  the  figure 
ranged  from  50  to  33^3  percent,  to  the 
present  10  percent. 

The  testimony  of  numerous  expert 
witnesses  before  the  committee  estab- 
lished that  use  of  the  bonus  bid  system 
restrains  competition  in  OCS  leasing  and 
fails  to  maximize  revenues  to  t^e  Fed- 
eral Government.  Extensive  use  of  these 
alternative  systems  in  other  countries, 
and  bv  several  States  which  lease  their 
tideland-^  for  oil  and  gas  production, 
establishes  the  workabihty  of  tl.e.se  sys- 
tems. Moreover,  the  major  oil  companies 
have  long  shown  their  willingness  to 
participate  in  leasing  under  these  sys- 
tems. 

Seven  of  my  colleagues  on  the  com- 
mittee and  myself  have  written  supple- 
mental views,  which  are  contained  in 
the  report,  endorsing  a  higher  percent- 
age of  offerings  under  the  several  alter- 
native lease  t*rms  authorized  in  the 
legislation.  I  shall,  during  the  course  of 
the  floor  consideration  of  the  bill,  offer 
an  amendment  to  increase  the  mandatea 
ase  of  the=e  alternative  lea-^infj  methods 
t.o  33 't  percent,  v^•hich  I  feel  far  better 
demonstrates  tlie  interest  of  the  Co:.- 
gress  in  increasinu  competition  among 
potential  lessees  and  in  insuring  receipt 
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by  the  Federal  Treasur>'  of  the  fullest 
value  for  our  public  resources  on  the 
Outer  Continental  Shelf. 


THE  PRESIDENT'S  VETO  OF  FOR- 
EIGN AID  FOR  WRONG  REASONS 

(Mr.  ROUSH  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mLsKion  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  extra- 
neous matter  > 

Mr.  ROUSH.  Mr  Spealcer,  for  15  years 
I  have  opposed  foreign  aid,  so  when  I 
speak  out  against  the  President's  veto 
of  the  foreign  aid  bill  I  do  so  because 
I  am  convinced  that  he  vetoed  the  bill 
for  all  the  wrong  reasons. 

First  the  President  objected  that  the 
bill  Included  a  "number  of  unwLse  restric- 
tions that  would  seriously  inhibit"  his 
ability  to  implement  a  coherent  and  con- 
sistent foreign  policy. 

The  Constitution  separates  power  for 
juiit  that  reason,  so  that  no  one  body  of 
the  Government  will  make  all  the  deci- 
sions We  do  not  need  a  lecture  on  the 
separation  of  powers.  It  is  not  the  Con- 
gress tliat  has  forgotten  that  the  Con- 
stitution hmits  the  treaty -making  power 
to  the  concurrence  of  the  Senate.  More- 
over, the  House  of  Representatives, 
through  its  power  of  the  purse,  has  for 
almost  200  years  now  exerted  that  in- 
fluence over  decisions  made  regarding 
foreign  policy.  This  vetoed  bill  has  to 
do  with  providing  funds  for  foreign  aid. 
Are  we  to  be  told  that  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives rightfully  should  not  be  en- 
gaged in  making  decisions  about  that 
spending?  The  Constitution  certainly 
does  not  make  that  argument 

Yes,  this  bill  puts  restrictions  on  for- 
eign aid  spending.  As  it  should. 

The  President  goes  on  to  object  to  the 
bill  allowing  Congress  to  review,  restrict, 
or  terminate  programs  authorized  by 
Congress  by  a  concurrent  resolution,  not 
subject  to  a  Presidential  veto.  There  is 
strong  authoritative  argument  and  prec- 
edent for  this  use  of  the  concurrent  res- 
olution, most  recently  the  war  powers  bill 
which  is  now  public  law 

I  am  shocked  that  the  President  ob- 
jects to  an  arms  sale  ceiling  of  $9  billion. 
That  seems  pretty  Wgh  to  me.  How  much 
more  do  we  want  to  sell?  Are  we  willing 
to  become  the  arms  merchants  of  the 
world,  sending  our  envoys  around  the 
world  to  beg  for  peace  while  we  ship 
those  countries  the  implements  of  war? 
Our  arms  sales  now  are  unregulated  and 
chaotic  That  "certain,  clear,  and  con- 
sistent" foreign  policy  the  President 
claim.s  he  wants  would  be  vastly  more  as- 
sured with  tills  ceiling  provision  as  law, 
because  the  escalation  and  proliferation 
of  U.S.  arms  sale  would  have  a  definite 
termination  point. 

I  disagree  with  the  President's  conten- 
tion that  removing  restrictions  on  trade 
with  North  and  South  Vietnam  would 
undercut  Incentives  for  the  North  Viet- 
namese to  provide  an  af^-countin^  for  our 
MIA'.s   I  think  it  would  .sneed  it  up 

While  the  President  believes  it  will  in- 
duce North  Vietnam  to  account  for  our 
MTA'.'^  if  we  refuse  theni  trade,  on  the 
other  hand  he  argues  we  must  not  with- 
hold aid  from  countries  violating  liuman 
rights  stindards  as  this  "impairs  our 
ability  to  deal  by  more  appropriate  means 


with  objectionable  practices  of  other  na- 
tions." That  hardly  seems  consistent  or 
logical  to  me. 

Finally.  I  think  it  is  time,  in  spite  of 
the  President's  argument,  that  we  bring 
to  an  end  the  grant  military  assistance 
and  military  assistance  advlsor>-  groups. 
The  bill  provides  for  this  after  n.scal  year 
1977  unless  specifically  authorized  by 
Congress  We  are  presently  providing 
military  assistance  to  46  countrie-s  The 
President  wants  these  programs  con- 
tinued Indefinitely  "to  enable  us  to  re- 
spond to  the  needs  of  many  countries." 
Such  assistance  over  a  long  term  is  not  to 
their  best  Interest  nor  ours,  and  we  do 
have  needs  In  this  count  rv'  that  are  going 
unmet. 

Had  the  President  objected  to  the 
overall  cost  of  foreign  aid.  I  would  have 
applauded  his  veto;  however,  he  did  not 
make  cost  a  factor  in  his  veto  That  is  the 
part  of  the  blU  I  find  unacceptable. 


SMALL   BUSINESS    SHORTCHANGED 

(Mr,  OTTINGER  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Rkcord  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter  > 

Mr.  OTTINGER  Mr.  Speaker,  small 
business  has  been  shortchanged  by  the 
administration  and  Congress.  Yet.  the 
importance  of  small  business  to  the 
American  economy  cannot  be  underesti- 
mated. The  more  than  13  million  small 
businesses  in  the  United  States — 97  per- 
cent of  all  US.  businesses— account  for 
more  than  one-half  of  all  private  sector 
employment.  43  percent  of  business  out- 
put, and  one-third  of  the  gross  national 
product.  According  to  the  report  of  the 
Senate  Select  Committee  on  Small  Busi- 
ness, "smaller  business  accounts  for  more 
than  one-half  the  major  inventions  and 
imiovations  in  the  economy  and  is  a  more 
reliable  supporter  of  the  Institutions  of 
smaller  cities  and  towns  than  larger, 
absentee  corporations."  Small  business  is 
the  heart  of  tlie  American  free  enterprise 
system. 

Being  small  and  subject  to  Increasing 
pressure  from  conglomerates,  it  was  in- 
evitable that  small  business  suffer  in- 
ordinately during  the  recent  period  of 
inflation  and  recession  There  Is  no  other 
way  to  say  It:  Small  business  is  in 
trouble.  The  economic  disaster  of  the 
past  several  years  has  resulted  in  many 
small  businesses  going  under  and  many 
more  hanging  on  grimly,  facing  ever- 
tighter  credit  problem.  The  Administra- 
tive Office  of  the  US.  Courts,  for  ex- 
ample, reported  that  small  business  fail- 
ures in  1974  and  1975  increased  to  20.746 
and  30.130  respectively,  over  17.490  In 
1973,  a  72-percent  increase.  Likewise, 
EXin  and  Bradstreet  report  large  in- 
creases in  liabilities  connected  with  fail- 
ures In  the  past  2  years. 

The  cost  of  doing  business  has  also 
gone  up.  While  the  Consumer  Price  In- 
dex went  up  12  2  percent  nationally, 
wholesale  prices  charged  by  producers  to 
distributors  rose  20  9  percent  Prices  of 
construction  materials — a  field  where 
small  business  predominates — rose  21  2 
percent  In  1974  One  association  of  600 
smaller  manufacturers  reported  a  26- 
percent  Increase  In  the  cost  of  Industrial 
materials  its  members  required. 


In  our  area  electricity  costs  have  had 
inordinately  severe  effects  on  small 
business.  ConEd's  rates  have  gone  up 
55  percent  in  the  last  5  years,  while  their 
totiil  revenues  increfused  102  percent. 
Many  small  businessmen  I  meet  tell  me 
tlieir  ConEd  bills  now  exceed  their  rent 
or  mortgage  payments. 

An  article  in  Ifist  June's  Business  Week 
summed  up  the  situation: 

.^fter  months  of  devafitatlng  inflation  and 
recession,  many  of  ttie  nation's  smaller  entre- 
preneurs are  flKhtln^-  for  survival.  Squeezed 
by  tight  money,  rising;  costa,  depre&.'^ed  mar- 
kets, and  uncertain  supply  sources,  they  find 
it  tougher  to  cope  with  economic  adversity 
than  large,  more  financially  robust  competi- 
tors. .  .  . 

E-speclally  hard  hit  are  retailers  of  gen- 
eral nierchandLse.  bu'ldln^  contracttirs.  home 
furnish ln^:s  retailers,  and  building  materials 
dealers  Failures  are  al.'io  up  In  textile  and 
upparfl  manufa<:tur!nK  and  among  transp<.>r- 
tatloii  equipment  producers  New  Bu.slness 
Incorporations  slumped  to  319.149  last  year 
from  a  record  329,358  in  1973,  Early  In  1975 
the  number  dropped  to  the  lowest  level  in 
four  years. 

According  to  the  same  article,  the 
chief  small  business  problem  continues 
to  be  the  cost  and  availability  of  capital. 
Yet  in  the  face  of  this  the  administra- 
tion has  embarked  on  a  clear  attempt  to 
phase  down  the  direct  loan  ixirt  of  Small 
Business  Administration  programs  in 
favor  of  guaranteed  loans,  reducing  the 
amount  of  low  rate  money  available  and 
insuring  that  onl.v  the  relatively  safe 
loans  will  get  anytliing  at  all. 

Total  SEA  business  loans  in  1975  de- 
clined 5.000  from  1974  levels  to  22,348. 
This  puts  SBA  lending  at  about  1972 
levels  in  terms  of  both  number  of  loans 
and  their  dollar  value,  despite  the  fact 
thRt  small  business  needs  have  increased 
dramatically  since  1972.  SBA  support  of 
minorities  has  similarly  declined.  Last 
year  total  minority  business  loi'iis  were 
5,368  for  $229  million,  decreasing  from 
6,876  loans  for  $289  million  the  preced- 
ing year.  Presently  dire  t  loan  money, 
made  available  quarterly.  Is  fully  sub- 
.scribed  the  first  week  or  so  of  e.ich  quar- 
ter, and  many  SBA  offices  have  a  large 
backlog  of  approved  loans  waiting  for 
money  to  be  allocated. 

The  result  of  the  .statistics  I  just  pre- 
sented— small  busmess  Is  dying,  and  with 
it  the  most  important  sustaining  branch 
of  our  free  enterprise  system.  The  de- 
cline of  small  business  means  Inevitablv 
an  increase  in  large  business,  in  chain 
retailing,  and  along  with  It  in  adminis- 
tered pricing  and  market  concentration. 
In  addition  to  our  emotional  fondness 
for  the  small  independent  businessman, 
we  have  to  recognize  that  it  has  been 
those  small  businessmen  that  have 
helped  preserve  the  free  market,  and 
their  gradual  disappearance  means  more 
than  a  nostalgic  farewell.  It  me.^ins  a 
change  for  the  worse  in  the  way  our 
economy  operates,  and  almost  assuredly, 
an  Increase  in  Inflation, 

In  order  to  provide  badly  needed  sup- 
port to  small  business,  I  joined  two  of  my 
colleagues  last  month  in  offering  an 
amendment  to  the  budget  resolution 
which  would,  among  other  things,  in- 
crease funding  for  small  business  direct 
loans  by  $200  million,  and  create  In  the 
process  some  33,000  jobs  and  preserve 
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untold  additional  jobs  that  might  other- 
wise be  eliminated  by  small  business  fail- 
ures. These  additional  funds  would  help 
to  reduce  the  backlog  of  qualified  loan 
applicants  and.  generally,  make  more 
money  available  to  financially  hard- 
pressed  small  businesses.  Regrettably 
this  amendment  did  not  pass,  but  I  in- 
tend to  continue  supporting  efforts  to 
Increase  funding  for  SBA's  direct  loan 
program. 

The  $2.2  billion  public  works  and  em- 
ployment additions  that  did  pass  in  the 
budget  resolution  for  job  stimulus  could 
include  an  increase  for  small  business 
of  the  magnitude  I  proposed  In  my 
amendment,  and  I  am  urging  the  appro- 
priate committees  to  take  prompt  action 
to  insure  that  the  necessary  legislation 
is  enacted. 

Other  major  small  business  problems 
are  paperwork  and  overregulation.  As 
our  society  has  grown  more  complex  and 
the  Federal  sector  has  grown  larger,  Fed- 
eral regulation  has  grown  more  Intrusive, 
and  the  paperwork  needed  to  comply  an 
intolerable  burden.  According  to  the  Sen- 
ate Select  Committee  on  Small  Business : 

Today  It  Is  estimated  that  the  paperwork 
required  of  smaU  business  by  the  Federal 
government  alone  is  costing  about  $20  bUllon 
with  another  *20  billion  In  Federal  expendi- 
tures to  handle  the  papenA-ork  once  it  reaches 
Federal  offices,  .  .  . 

Excluding  banking  and  tax  forms,  over 
5,000  government  forms  are  in  current  use  by 
the  Federal  government.  Processing  the  forms 
used  by  respondents  now  requires  7.000  com- 
putcrs  Estimates  made  by  Robert  H.  Marlk, 
associate  director  for  management  and  oper- 
ations of  the  Office  of  Management  and 
Budget,  show  that  approximately  78.000  peo- 
ple are  required  to  handle  the  paper  alone. 

At  a  select  committee  field  hearing,  a 
small  businessman  commented  on  the 
problem : 

Today  the  small  buslnes-sman  and  woman 
Is  literally  snowed  under  by  the  mountain 
of  paperwork  that  la  required  by  government 
The  necessity  for  the  small  business 
operator  to  hire  accovmtants,  attorneys,  and 
consultant?  Just  to  comply  with  the  regula- 
tions set  down  by  some  agency  located  on 
the  Potomac  Is  simply  stifling  his  ability  to 
stay  In  business  and  provide  Jobs  for  people 
In  this  country 

Last  year,  in  an  effort  to  get  control  of 
this  problem,  the  congresslonally  created 
Commission  on  Federal  Paperwork  began 
its  2-year  life.  Its  specific  purposes  are 
to  eliminate  the  gathering  of  unneces- 
san--  or  too  costly  information,  to  assure 
that  the  Federal  Government  actually 
has  control  over  its  owm  paperwork,  and 
to  help  State  and  local  governments  and 
the  private  sector  eliminate  unnecessary 
paperwork.  The  Commission  has  only 
just  began  its  work,  but  it  seems  at  this 
point  that  it  is  taking  its  responsibilities 
seriously  and  that  the  result  of  its  efforts 
will  be  a  simplification  of  Federal  report- 
ing requirements. 

In  a  related  action.  Congress  last  year 
finally  enacted  legislation  abolishing  the 
quarterly  reporting  of  wages  to  the  So- 
cial Security  Administration  in  favor  of 
annual  reporting,  thus  lightening  the 
paperwork  burden  somewhat  and  saving 
small  businessmen  an  estimated  $275  mil- 
lion annually.  This  kind  of  action  needs 
to  be  taken  more  frequently.  The  law  will 
go  into  effect  in  1978.  an  extra  year  being 


provided  to  allow  State,  local,  and  Fed- 
eral agencies  to  make  the  changeover. 
Clearly,  though,  much  more  needs  to  be 
done. 

Beyond  capital  and  paperwork  prob- 
lems, however,  there  are  also  difficulties 
with  the  SmaU  Business  Administration. 
Becaiise  of  growing  concern  over  how 
SBA  was  conducting  its  business,  the 
Congress,  as  part  of  the  Small  Business 
Act  Amendments  of  1974,  directed  the 
General  Accounting  Office  to  undertake 
a  full-scale  audit  of  SBA.  For  the  past 
year  and  a  half  GAO  has  been  publishing 
periodic  reports  detailing  its  findings  on 
various  SBA  programs. 
Among  those  findings  have  been: 
Numerous  loans  were  approved  which 
merely  transferred  the  risk  of  loan  pay- 
ment from  banks  and  other  creditors  to 
the  agency  itself. 

Some  loans  were  made  to  wealthy  busi- 
nesses not  intended  to  receive  assistance. 
The  Small  Business  Administration 
did  not  always  analyze  the  prospective 
borrowers'  financial  condition  adequate- 
ly or  verify  the  adequacy  of  collateral 
pledged.  As  a  result,  loans  were  approved 
when  it  was  questionable  whether  they 
were  of  such  sound  value  or  so  secured 
as  to  reasonably  assure  repayment. 

The  Agency  did  not  act  effectively  after 
loans  were  made  to  increase  the  chances 
of  borrower  success  and  loan  repajmient. 
Borrowers  used  loan  proceeds  for  un- 
authorized purposes  which  went  unde- 
tected. 

The  Small  Business  Administration  did 
not  have  adequate  procedures  for  de- 
tecting delinquent  loans  and  the  reasons 
for  the  delinquency,  and  therefore  did 
not  know  of  borrowers  in  need  of  help. 

The  Agency  did  not  routinely  visit  bor- 
rowers to  check  their  progress. 

Its  management  assistance  program 
was  not  helping  businesses  overcome 
their  problems. 

Dealing  with  these  SBA  problems 
promise  to  be  a  long  and  difficult 
imdertaking  which  will  necessitate  close 
congressional  oversight  to  insure  that 
those  recommendations  made  by  the 
General  Accounting  Office  are  carried 
out.  Effectively  assisting  small  businesses 
in  today's  economy  will  also  require  new 
legislation  beyond  the  fight  to  increase 
funding,  I  have  sponsored  a  number  of 
bills  which  would  make  significant 
changes  in  the  way  the  Government 
deals  with  small  businesses,  and  I  am 
today  introducing  some  further  legisla- 
tion with  the  same  objective. 

Earlier  in  this  Congress  I  sponsored 
legislation  to  provide  loan  guarantees  for 
small  businesses  financing  pollution  con- 
trol equipment — already  passed  the 
Hou.'-e;  to  provide  assistance  to  small 
businesses  suffering  economic  injurs'  due 
to  the  disruption  of  operations  and  serv- 
ices of  public  utilities — already  passed 
the  House:  to  make  homebuilders  eligible 
for  SBA  loans  and  to  permit  loans  to 
small  businesses  that  might  be  involved 
in  other  Federal  programs  as  well;  to 
provide  loans  to  small  businesses  that 
manufacture  solar  heating  and  cooling 
equipment  or  to  homeowners  who  pur- 
chase such  equipment  from  small  busi- 
nesses; to  provide  small  businesses  with 
more  opportunities  to  participate  in  Gov- 
ernment energy  research  and  develop- 


ment projects;  to  provide  Department 
of  Labor  assistance  to  small  businesses 
so  they  can  establish  new  jobs  to  be  filled 
by  unemployed  individuals;  to  impose  a 
moratorium  of  up  to  2  years  on  the  re- 
payment of  certain  SBA  loans  in  those 
cases  where  the  business  is  facing  insol- 
vency; to  extaid  the  time  period  for 
payment  of  estate  taxes  for  estates  in- 
volving closely  held  businesses;  to  re- 
quire the  Federal  Government  to  pay  in- 
terest on  overdue  accounts  owed  small 
businesses  for  the  procurement  of  goods 
and  services;  and  to  increase  the  estate 
tax  exemption  from  $60,000  to  $120,000, 
one  of  the  ma^^n  purposes  of  which  is  to 
permit  continuation  of  small  family 
businesses. 

In  addition,  I  am  this  week  introduc- 
ing a  package  of  legislation  which  will: 
First,  increase  the  SBA  maxlmimi  share 
on  a  small  business  loan  from  $350,000 
to  $500,000;  second,  provide  relocation 
grants  or  loans  to  small  business  dis- 
placed by  Federal  programs;  third,  ex- 
pand the  definition  of  small  business  to 
include  nonprofit  organizations  which 
provide  economic  benefits  and  services; 
fourth,  prohibit  large  petroleimi  com- 
panies from  engaging  in  petroleum  re- 
tailing, thus  preserving  the  independent 
service  station  dealer;  and  filth,  broaden 
SBA  authoritj.-  to  make  disaster  loans  In 
cases  where  the  disaster  affects  a  Limited 

area.  ,    ,    . 

Two  of  these  bills  are  particularly  un- 
portant.  One  of  them  Is  H.R.  10633  which 
makes  homebuilders  eligible  for  SBA  as- 
sistance. The  Small  Business  AdminL'=tra- 
tion  has  up  until  now  declined  to  lend 
to  homebuilders  because  of  the  "specu- 
lative" nature  of  the  acti\ity.  The  fact 
that  most  businesses,  particularly  small 
enterprises,  are  speculative  does  not  seem 
to  bother  the  SBA  bureaucracy.  Residen- 
tial construction  l<:  a  field  dominated  by 
smaU  businesses,  and  one  where  unem 
ployment  is  exceptionally  high.  Depart- 
ment of  Housing  and  Urban  Develop- 
ment programs  in  the  present  admin- 
istration have  been  oriented  primarily 
toward  the  housing  consumer  rather 
than  the  buUder.  For  SBA  to  ignore  this 
important  and  hard-hit  sector  of  the 
econom:>-  is  unconscionable.  Making 
homebuUders  eligible  for  SBA  loans  will 
help  both  .small  business  and  xmemploy- 
ment  in  the  construction  Industry. 

Another  important  biU  on  these  lists  is 
that  requiring  the  Federal  Government 
to  pay  interest  on  its  overdue  small  busi- 
ness accounts.  Though  no  precise  studi^ 
have  been  done,  it  appears  as  though 
Federal  billing  practices  have  deterio- 
rated over  the  past  few  years,  and  that 
pavments  are  arriving  increasingly  late. 
Such  a  situation,  of  course,  imposes  seri- 
ous hardships  on  small  business  with  lim- 
ited cash  flows.  A  Federal  purchase  Is 
likely  to  be  proportionally  a  very  large 
order  for  them,  and  they  are  not  in  a  fi- 
nancial position  to  wait  6  months  or  more 
for  pavment.  Providing  that  the  Govern- 
ment must  pay  interest— 12  percent  an- 
nual rate — cm  its  overdue  small  business 
accounts  should  be  an  incentive  to  pay 
on  time.  The  General  Accountmg  Office 
now  has  a  nationwide  study  of  this  entire 
problem  underway,  and  hearings  on  the 
bill  can  be  expected  as  soon  as  that  study 
is  completed.  In  the  intervening  period  I 
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will  be  soliciting  supporting  evidence 
from  small  businessmen  in  my  district, 
and  I  hope  other  Members  of  the  House 
will  dn  likewise 

This  entire  package  of  bills  will  help  in 
several  ways  to  expand  and  clarify  SB  A 
authority  nnd  activity.  Better  congres- 
sional  oversight  will  help  to  eliminate 
the  abuses  and  mistakes  In  SBA  practice 
that  have  plagued  the  agency  over  the 
past  few  years.  The  comprehensive  GAO 
audit  is  a  step  in  that  direction.  The  ma- 
jor battle — obtaining  additional  funds 
for  the  Agency — is  not  yet  over,  but  I  am 
hopeful  we  will  ultimately  succeed. 

Additional  legislation  I  am  actively 
considering  Includes  tax  relief  for  small 
businesses;  an  expanded  set -aside  pro- 
gram on  Federal  contracts;  and  ex- 
panded antitrust  laws  with  accelerated 
procedures  so  that  more  effective  action 
can  be  taken  against  predatory  business 
giants  that  swallow  up  .small  businesses. 

There  are  many  other  steps  tliat  need 
to  be  taken  that  we  should  be  discussing. 
I  intend  to  solicit  furtlier  suggestions 
irouj  small  businessmen  in  Westchester 
County  and.  if  feasible,  draft  them  into 
legislation. 

Small  business  is  really  the  foundation 
of  our  economy  and  our  free  market  sys- 
tem, and  it  Is  imperative  that  Congress 
become  more  aggressive  in  protecting  it. 
Otherwise  we  will  all  be  the  losers. 


NATIONAL   FOREST   TIMBER   SALES 
PRICING  MECHANISM 

(Mr.  BROWN  of  California  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  extend  his  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
to  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr  BROWN  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  recently  I  remarked  on  the 
benefits  of  the  forestry  Incentives  pro- 
gram as  a  method  of  stimulating  In- 
creased timber  production  on  private 
nonindu.strial  lands.  In  those  remarks.  I 
also  stated  the  incentives  for  private 
timber  production  could  be  provided 
through  an  improved  cost  accountinj,' 
system  for  the  sales  of  national  forest 
timber. 

At  the  present  time,  a  large  quantity 
of  our  national  forest  timber  Is  sold  be- 
low the  cost  of  its  production — growing, 
selling,  and  reforestation.  In  brief,  this 
occurs  because  the  formula  for  estab- 
lishing the  value  of  the  timber  Involves 
the  following,  after  estimating  current 
market  prices  in  the  given  region — prices 
determined  by  the  timber  industries — 
the  average  cost  for  logging  and  manu- 
facturing the  timber  is  subtracted  from 
the  estimated  market  price.  This  cost  In- 
clude.i  falling,  loading,  and  hauling  logs 
to  the  mill,  road  construction,  erosion 
control,  sawing,  planing,  and  drying 
timber,  preparation  for  shipping,  et 
cetera.  After  subtracting  these  costs, 
which  are  based  on  local  estimates,  a 
"timber  purchaser  profit  and  risk  fac- 
tor" are  also  subtracted.  The  final  fig- 
ure is  the  stimipage  value  of  the  timber 
and  that  timber  cannot'  be  sold  below 
that  appraised  stumpage  value.  In  re- 
gions of  low-quality  timber,  high  logging 


coKt^s.  or  low  demand,  this  can  lead  to 
sales  as  low  as  $4  to  $5  a  thousand  board 
feet.  Such  a  low  price  can  discourage 
any  competition  from  private  timber 
owners,  who  must  account  for  all  costs 
iji  the  prices  they  charge. 

A  new  costs  accounting  system  is 
needed,  one  which  adheres  more  clasely 
to  the  actual  total  costs  involved  In 
forest  management.  Such  a  system 
would  only  Increase  timber  .sale  co.sts  In 
thase  counties  or  regions  where  they 
had  been  exce.ssively  low.  and  thus 
would  provide  Increased  revenues  to 
those  counties,  while  stimulating  incen- 
tives for  private,  nonindustrlal  timber 
development  and  harvesting. 

A  report,  prepared  by  the  Natural  Re- 
sources Defense  Council,  which  I  would 
like  to  Insert  into  the  Record  explains 
the  present  cost  accounting  system  in 
depth.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  read  it 
carefully  because  many  counties  are 
affected  by  the  method:i  used  and  there 
is  growing  interest  in  a  suitable  reform 
to  replace  this  system  with  a  more  equi- 
table one. 

The  report  follows: 

PoRBST  Service  Pricing  Mechanism  for 
National  Forest  Timber  Sauob 

An  analysis  by  region  of  Forest  Service 
timber  sale  costs  and  timber  sale  Income  for 
the  years  1970  through  1973  Indicates  that 
substantial  amounts  of  timber  are  being  sold 
from  the  National  Forests  for  less  than  It 
costs  the  Forest  Service  to  market  the  tim- 
ber. From  the  standpoint  of  average  cost* 
per  thousand  board  feet  (mbf)  of  lumber 
sold  : 

1970 — In  three  out  of  nine  Forest  Service 
regions  average  timber  sale  cost  exceeded 
average  timber  sale  Income. 

1971 — In  six  out  of  nine  Forest  Service 
regions  average  timber  sale  coet  exceeded 
average  timber  sale  Income. 

1972 — In  six  out  of  nine  Forest  Service 
regions  average  timber  sale  coat  exceeded 
average  timber  sale  income. 

1873 — In  three  out  of  nine  Forest  Service 
regions  average  timber  sale  cost  exceeded 
average  timber  sale  Income. 

The  above  analysis  does  not  Include  Forest 
Service  costs  related  to  managing  the  growth 
of  the  timber  and  various  other  administra- 
tive costs  related  to  timber  management  be- 
cause the  Forest  Service  does  not  account  for 
these  in  a  manner  that  enables  sound  com- 
parison with  regional  or  Individual  timber 
sale  income.  If  proportionate  cost  Hgures  for 
these  activities  could  be  derived  from  For- 
est Service  budget  reports  on  a  regional  tim- 
ber or  Individual  timber  sale  basis  the  dis- 
parities between  individual  sale  cost  and 
sale  Income  would  be  considerably  greater. 

Although  on  an  annual  basis  the  Forest 
Service's  entire  timber  sale  program  sl.ows  a 
net  profit,  a  proper  cost  accounting  system 
would  show  that  many  individual  sales  are 
made  at  net  losses.  Generally,  the  Forest  Serv- 
Ices  entire  timber  sale  program  shows  a  net 
proQt  because  sales  of  the  valuable  old  prowth 
stands  In  the  Pacific  Northwest  bring  such 
high  prices  that  they  offset  the  losses  on 
sales  In  other  forest  regions. 


•Cost— for  this  analysis  the  following  Forest 
Service  cost<?  were  Included:  Timber  Man- 
agement (TMMOSH:  Reforestation  (033); 
Timber  Stand  Improvement  (TSI)  (034) ;  Sale 
Reading  Costs  (131 )  (132)  (133) ;  the  numeri- 
cal notations  refer  to  Forest  Service  budget 
account  designations. 


THS  COMSBQI7rNCKS  OT  rOBEST  SERVICE  TIMBER 
SALfS  BELOW  COST 

On  thefie  sales  made  below  costs  by  the 
Forest  Service  the  American  taxpayer  loses 
his  out  of  poclcet  dollar  Investment  which  the 
Forest  Service  has  applied  to  nianacl'ig  the 
growth  of  trees,  planning  the  sale,  pro^ldliip 
access  to  the  sale,  preparing  the  sale  site, 
administering  the  sale,  and  reforesting  the 
cut  over  area. 

Also,  the  Forest  Service  sales  pricing  policy 
which  leads  to  a  significant  number  of  sales 
below  cost  can  result  In  the  continuing  ap- 
plication of  tax  payer  dollars  to  mnrptnal  for- 
est sites  where  timber  growth  Is  mpager.  slt<>s 
Incapable  of  prnwlng  a  volume  of  timber  suf- 
ficient to  recover  taxpayer  expenditures  on 
those  sites,  sites  which  are  often  quite  fraelle 
and  on  which  healthy  recovery  from  the  lin- 
pacts  of  timber  harve>st  operations  can  be 
uroblematlcal 

In  regions  where  this  policy  of  ar.owlng 
sales  below  co6t.s  re.sult^  In  National  Forest 
timber  being  marketed  below  prices  that 
private  forest  owners  must  charpe  to  recover 
their  costs,  this  policy  tugs  down  private 
timber  prices,  reduces  the  Income  of  the 
private  woodlot  owner,  and  discourages  the 
private  woodlot  owner  from  developing  his 
private  timber  resources  to  meot  the  nation's 
wood  fibre  needs. 

The  counties  where  National  Forest  timber 
sales  are  made  at  less  than  cost  suffer  reve- 
nue lo&ses.  As  timber  sale  prices  are  Im- 
proved for  these  generally  low  priced  sales. 
the  counties  percentages  sh.are  of  these 
timber  sale  receipts  would  rise. 

The  National  Forest  timber  areas  can  suffer 
from  an  Imbalanclng  of  timber  harvest  de- 
mand between  the  National  Forests  and  pri- 
vate land,s. 

What  is  needed  to  correct  sale  pricing  In- 
adequacies 1?  a  proper  cost  accounting  system 
for  Individual  National  Forest  timber  sales 
The  bereflclances  of  such  a  reform  will  In- 
clude the  American  taxpayer  who  would  no 
longer  lose  a.s  much  of  his  Investment  as  he 
loee-s  now  with  the  present  sale  pricing 
policy.  The  cotintles  where  timber  Is  now  sold 
at  low  pr'.ees  can  receive  more  Income  under 
revenue  sharing  arrangements  to  the  extent 
that  the  Forest  Service  Is  discouraged  from 
allowing  s.ale  income  to  fall  below  respective 
sale  costs  The  owners  of  private  forest  lands 
win  benefit  In  areas  where  National  Forest 
timber  Is  sold  at  very  low  prices  or  periods  of 
extremely  low  number  prices.  Currently  In 
these  areas  or  during  these  periods,  the  For- 
est Service  can  sell  large  amounts  of  timber 
at  lower  prices  than  the  private  ovmer  can 
afford  to  market  his  timber  becau.se  the 
private  owner  must  try  to  recover  his  invest- 
ment at  all  times.  With  the  Forest  Service 
dlscouratred  from  continuing  this  practice  a 
better  balancing  of  supplies  from  public  and 
private  lands  can  be  the  result  at  all  times 
with  consequent  benefits  to  the  National 
Forest  resources  t)ase  as  pressures  to  Inten- 
sify tree  harvest  output  are  ameliorated. 

It  Is  Important  to  remember  that  these 
reforms  would  not  raise  the  price  of  lumber 
and  other  wood  fibre  products  to  the  con- 
sumer In  periods  or  regions  where  reA.sonable 
prices  are  belnp  paid  to  the  Forest  Service 
for  the  trees  in  the  National  Forest.s.  How- 
ever In  periods  or  regions  where  extremely 
low  prices  are  being  paid  to  the  Forest  Serv- 
ice by  the  timber  Indu-^try  for  trees  In  the 
National  Forest.s.  low  prices  which  are  not 
usually  passed  on  to  the  consumer  In  the 
high  prices  paid  for  wood  fibre  products, 
prices  as  low  as  $4.00  to  *5  00  per  thousand 
board  feet  of  timber,  there  could  be  an  In- 
crease In  the  earnings  of  the  Forest  Sen-Ice 
to  recover  the  taxpayer  Investment  In  these 
timber  sales. 

To  understand  how  the  Forest  Service  can 
sell  timber  on  such  a  significantly  conslstnt 
basis  in  various  regions  without  recovering 
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even  the  most  obvious  direct  costs  It  is  neces- 
sary to  understand  the  Forest  Service's  tim- 
ber sale  planning,  timber  sale  appraisal  proc- 
ess and  the  pricing  system  that  Is  based  on 
this  appraisal  process 

TIMBER    SALK    PRICING    AND    INtt-MF FOREST 

SERVICE    TIMBIK    SALE    PIANNINC 

The  genesis  of  an  individual  sale  within  a 
forest  begins  with  the  timber  management 
plan  for  the  forest.  This  establishes  a  get. era! 
timber  manaKement  direction  f'>r  the  forest 
for  a  10-year  period.  Detailed  projected  cost 
factors  are  not  a  coii-slderati'in  In  the  man- 
agement plan  for  the  entire  forest. 

The  first  steps  In  preparing  a  specific  sale 
begin  three  to  five  years  before  .-irivertlsement 
of  the  sale  when  a  forester  examUiCS  the  area 
to  determine  the  volume  to  be  cut,  the  post 
sale  productivity  of  the  site  and  generally 
whether  the  site  Is  'economically  accessible." 
Economic  accessibility  as  a  concept  means 
that  the  cost  of  removing  the  harvested  tim- 
ber. Including  road  construction,  will  be  less 
than  the  selling  value  of  the  delivered  prod- 
ucts. The  concept  of  economic  accessibility 
does  not  encompass  certain  significant  For- 
est Service  costs  such  a-s  actual  timber  ■=ale 
planning  and  reforestation.  At  this  point  in 
sale  planning  If  the  Forest  Service  eventually 
recovers  these  Ignored  costs  In  .sale  receipts 
It  Is  by  coincidence  rather  than  design.  In- 
deed, this  far  In  advance  of  a  sale,  economic 
accessibility  Is  only  a  very  r'ugh  g\iesstlmat-e 
because  procedures  for  evolving  the  eventual 
price  for  a  sale  are  not  Instituted  by  the 
Forest  Service  until  Just  prior  to  the  adver- 
tising of  the  sale  for  bid.  These  procedures 
are  Instituted  by  the  Forest  Service  estab- 
lishing the  existing  value  for  the  timber  on 
the  tract  In  product  form  (Thus  begins  the 
appraisal  process  for  the  timber  sale  which 
leads  to  a  ba,se  price  from  whl:h  bidding 
starts  and  an  eventual  sales  price  evolves.* 
This  fair  market  value  fluctuates  widely,  fre- 
quently and  unpredictably,  making  economic 
accessibility  assessments  a  number  of  years 
In  advance  of  a  sale  the  roughest  of  estl- 
matet 

TIMBER    SALE    APi-HAISAL    E>BOCESS 

\  fair  market  value  Is  estimated  for  the 
forested  sale  tract  based  on  the  current 
wholesale  market  selling  prices  for  the  type 
and  quality  of  the  wood  that  would  come  out 
of  the  sale  tract  in  product  form  (milled 
lumber,  pulp,  etc.).  Thus  from  the  outset 
the  Fore.st  Service  has  determined  that  the 
eventual  sale  price  base  Is  derived  from  the 
existing  market  price  Index,  the  price  which 
the  timber  Industry  is  willing  to  pay,  rather 
than  the  cost  factors  the  Forest  Service  must 
bear.  (In  the  West  the  Forest  Service  derives 
the  fair  market  value  from  the  Western 
Wood  Products  Ass(xiat!on  publication  which 
gives  a  seven  specie  wholesale  FOB  mill  price 
product  breakdown  The  Fore.st  Service  says 
that  these  publLshed  prices  are  audited  from 
time  to  time  for  accuracy  as  to  fairness  of 
representation  of  actual  mill  prices  In  the 
region.) 

From  this  gross  value  for  the  timber  on 
the  tract  In  manufactured  form  1.=;  subtract- 
ed a  sum  that  approximates  the  average  cost 
a  local  operator  will  have  to  put  forth  (1) 
to  log  and  (2)  to  manufacture  the  timber. 
(This  average  cost  Is  computed  by  zone.  For 
Pore'it  Service  costing  purposes  there  are  25- 
30  zones  within  the  tJ.S.i. 

I  A)  Logging  costs  Include  (1)  falling  and 
bucking,  (2)  yar:'lng  and  loading,  (3)  truck 
hatil  to  mill,  (4)  road  construction  and 
maintenance,  (5)  ?la.«!h  disposal,  erosion  con- 
trol, etc 

(B)  Manufacturing  costs  Include  (1)  saw- 
ing, (2)  planing,  *3)  drying,  f4)  preparation 
for  shipping.  (5)  mill  site  wholesale  selling 
costs  After  these  logging  and  manufactur- 
ing costs  hfive  been  subtracted  from  the 
gross  value  of  timber  on  the  tract  the  net 
result    Is    called    the    "conversion    return." 


From  the  ■conversion  return'  is  subtracted 
a  timber  purchaser  profit  and  risi:  factor. 
This  factor  averages  between  \0'~,  and  15% 
of  the  estimated  market  value  of  the  manu- 
factured producu-i  on  the  tract  This  second 
or  final  net  figure  is  the  appraised  stumpace 
value.  The  timber  cannot  be  sold  below  this 
appraised  value. 

MINIMUM      TIMBKK      SALE      PRICE      AND      DEFICIT 
SALE 

There  are  ba-^e  rates  or  minimum  stump- 
age  rates  belo.v  which  the  Forest  Service 
will  not  allow  the  timber  to  be  sold.  These 
rainlmums  are  (1)  high  value  timber — $3.00 
per  thousand  board  feet  (mbf).  (2)  medium 
value  timber — $2  00  per  th:ju<;and  board  feet 
(mbf),  (3)  low  value  timber — $1.00  per 
thou:;and  board  feet  i  mbf  i  .  When  tlie  ap- 
praisal process  would  derive  a  price  level  be- 
low this  minimum  then  the  sale  is  adver- 
tised at  the  minimum  and  the  sale  Is  termed 
a  "deliclt  sale."  If  road  construction  costs 
have  increased  projected  lo5,:ring  costs  to  the 
point  that  stumpage  Is  below  these  mini- 
mum price  levels  then  the  Forest  Service,  if 
It  ha-e  the  funds,  will  pay  certain  road  cost 
items  usually  paid  by  purchasers  such  as 
culverts,  bridges,  etc.  When  a  "deficit  sale" 
tract  can  not  be  sold  at  'he  minimum  It  is 
wlthdrawii  from  the  market  by  the  Forest 
Service. 

According  to  Forest  Service  personnel  the 
Rocky  Mountain  region  has  the  greatest 
number  of  deficit  sales  because  of  the  high 
road  costs  relative  to  the  timber  volume 
available  on  sale  tracts.  During  periods  of  low 
market  prices  for  timber  there  will  be  large 
numbers  of  deficit  sales  compared  to  periods 
when  prices  are  high. 

FIXED      PRICE      SALES      AND      FLUCTUATING      PRICE 
SALES 

When  a  purchaser  has  brought  a  sale 
tract  he  has  a  certain  n\imber  of  years  to 
remove  the  trees  from  the  tract.  In  a  "fixed 
price"  sale  the  purcha.'ier  pays  a  set  price  for 
the  timber  regardless  of  when  It  is  cut  and 
removed  from  the  tract  during  this  time  pe- 
riod. In  a  "fluctuating  price"  sale  the  pur- 
chaser pays  a  flucttiating  price  for  the  tim- 
ber as  It  i."^  cut  that  is  corre'.at-ed  to  market 
prices  as  they  fluctuate  during  the  term  of 
harvest  years. 

In  a  'fluctuating  price"  sale  the  price  paid 
by  the  purchaser  can  n.ove  up  or  down  but 
is  not  allowed  to  go  below  the  minimum  sale 
prices  for  timber  of  »3.00  for  high  grade, 
$2  00  for  medium  grade,  $100  for  low  grade 
timber.  Thus  income  from  a  fluctuating  price 
.sale  cannot  be  compared  to  costs  for  that 
particular  sale  until  the  harvest  from  the 
sale  tract  hns  been  completed  under  the 
timetable  term  of  the  sale  contract. 

About  one  half  of  National  Forest  timber 
sales  are  fixed  price  sales.  The  remainder 
are  fluctuating  price  sales. 

If  the  timber  on  a  sale  tract  has  not  been 
harvested  by  the  end  of  the  sale  term,  the 
uncut  tlmbe'r  rever's  to  Forest  Service  owner- 
ship and  Is  put  up  for  sale  again.  In  fixed 
price  sales  If  the  remaining  tL-Dber  sel's  for 
more  than  the  proportionate  original  sales 
price  the  prior  purchaser  is  free  of  obliga- 
tion. If  the  remaining  timber  sells  for  less 
than  the  proportionate  sales  price  the  prior 
purcha.ser  Is  resoon.slble  for  paylnsz  the  Forest 
Service  the  dlference  between  the  original 
sales  price  and  the  lower  resale  price  In 
fluctuating  price  sales  the  prior  purcha-ser 
Is  responsible  for  paying  the  Forest  Service 
at  least  the  minimum  price  for  the  quality  of 
timber  on  the  tract  on  resale  of  the  remain- 
der of  the  trees  on  the  tract. 

TEAR-TO-YEAR   ANALYSIS 

Timber  receipts  In  any  particular  year  are 
from  tree  harvests  on  tracts  sold  in  prior 
years.  Th.us  when  analyzing  sale  costs,  which 
are  expensed  In  the  year  incurred,  with  sale 
Income   related   to  a  respective  sale,  a   loss 


may  api>ear  In  one  year  which  could  be  offset 
by  income  In  subsequent  years  However,  In 
regions  w,-here  there  is  a  consistent  record  of 
sale  costs  exceeding  sale  Income  it  Is  very 
probable  that  sales  are  consistently  being 
made  below  cost. 

ANALYZING  INDIVIDUAL  TIMBTR   SALE  COSTS 

The  Forest  Service  does  not  now  have  a 
cost  accounting  system  that  would  app'irtloa 
sale  costs  to  the  respective  sales  to  determine 
which  sales  meet  expenses  and  which  do  not. 
For  example,  aciual  jjersonnei  appraisal  costs 
(Included  In  the  timber  budget  account  031  ) 
could  be  more  than  the  realized  sale  Income 
In  an  individual  sale  but  because  the  Forest 
Service  does  not  break  out  Individual  sale 
appraLsal  costs  such  an  analysis  is  currently 
unavailable.  There  are,  however,  three  ap- 
proaches to  analyzing  certain  major  cost 
categories  for  Individual  sales.  -And  on  the 
basis  of  these  major  cost  categories  many 
Forest  Service  regions  consistently  sell  timber 
at  less  than  cost. 

ANALYZING    FOREST    SERVICE    COSTS    FOB    INDIVID- 
UAL   TIMBER     SALES 

A  Forest  Service  memorandum  of  3  26  '73. 
titled  "Analysis  of  Timber  Sale  Program  and 
Sale  Administration  Cost  Development  Plus 
Eistimates  of  Support  Service  Costs  for  FY 
1974,"  gives  cost  factors  to  the  Regions  for 
deterrmning  how  much  of  a  supplement 
budget  to  request  to  carry  out  an  anticipated 
Billion  Board  Foot  sale  of  timber.  Such  a 
memorandum  is  unique.  For  Instance,  such 
a  memorandum  Is  not  sent  out  with  the 
annual  financial  planning  advice  to  the  re- 
gions for  use  in  preparing  their  annual 
budgets. 

This  memorandum  gave  an  average  na- 
tional factor  of  $7.01  per  mbf  for  timber  sale 
preparation  and  administration  at  a  harvest 
level  of  12.4  blUlon  board  feet  and  $7.13  per 
mbf  for  timber  sale  preparation  and  admin- 
istration at  a  harvest  level  of  11-8  billion 
board  feet.  This  national  average  dollar  fac- 
tor did  not  Include  Reforestation,  or  Forest 
Road  and  Trail  costs  which  would  of  course 
raise  the  average.  This  national  average  dol- 
lar factor  also  Includes  1970  cost  averages  for 
a  number  of  timber  sale  work  Items  which 
of  coiirse  should  be  raised  to  1974  cost  levels. 

That  the  $7.00  per  thotisand  board  feet  Is 
not  very  far  off  the  average  actual  support 
expense  per  thousand  board  feet  can  be  In- 
ferred from  the  1974  Forest  Service  Planning 
Advice  (p.  34)  which  shows  an  expenditure 
of  $109  million  for  the  support  of  timber  pro- 
duction (not  Including  roads).  Subtrsictlng 
reforestation  expenses  of  $22  million  and  flre 
management  expenses  of  $8  million  which  are 
not  Included  in  the  $7  figure  but  are  Included 
In  the  $109  million  budget  the  net  budget 
account  Is  $78  million.  For  a  programmed 
sale  in  1974  of  10.8  billion  board  feet  the  cost 
with  the  $7.00  factor  would  provide  a  budget 
account  of  roughly  $75  million 

For  an  Individual  sale  this  national  average 
dollar  factor  could,  of  course,  be  multiplied 
by  the  number  of  thousand  board  foot  units 
lii  the  particular  sale  to  determine  if  the  sale 
price  will  provide  a  net  Income  or  result  In  a 
net  loss  from  a  national  average  cost  per- 
spective. (Reforestation  and  Forest  Road  and 
Trail  are  not  Included  in  this  national  aver- 
age dollar  factor.) 

This  national  average  thousand  board  feet 
timber  sales  cost  factor  of  approximately 
$7  CK>  Indicates  that  the  minimum  stumpace 
prices  of  approximately  $3.00,  $2  00  and  »1  00 
per  thousand  board  feet  for  high,  medium 
and  low  quality  timber  respectively  are  too 
low  from  a  cost  EtandpKSlnt  If  thousand  board 
feet  cost  factors  for  Reforestation  and  Forest 
Road  and  Trail  were  added  the  Inequity 
would  be  even  greater. 

The  Forest  Service's  "Outlook  for  Timber 
In  the  United  States"  estimates  a  $6  00  cost 
per  thou"5and  board  feet  of  forest  output  ex- 
cluding interest  on  investments. 
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May  V'K  i97r> 


I  Timber  mIbj— thousand  board  fMt 
(mbO  by  Forest  Service  Region: 

70 

71 

72 

73 - 

II.  Sale  value  (in  thousands): 

70 

71 

71 

71 -- 

III  Average  sale  value  per  thousand 
boafd  iMt  (in  dollars)  (mbf)  by 

"T. 

71 

72 

73 ■ ■•;- 

IV  Timber  sale  costs  (in  thousands) 
(TS>— costs  by  region  for  manage- 
ment- Timber  Management  (TM) 
(031):  Retorestation  (033):  Timber 
Stand  Improvement  (034): 

70 

71 

72 

73 --C  — 

V  Sale  loading  costs  (in  thousands) — 
(Forest  Roads  and  Trails/FRT)  by 
region — construction  o(  timber 
access  roads  (131);  FS  supplement 
to  what  purcnaser  is  requiied  to 
spend  in  order  to  build  a  good  road 
to  sale  (133).  All  FRT  costs  in  these 
years  supported  timber  activities: 

70 

71 

72 

VI.  Totalis' costs  and  FRT  costs  (In 
thousands): 

70 

71 

72 

73 

VII.  Total  TS  costs  and  FR  &  T  costs 
compared  to  sale  value  (in 
thousands): 

7a-TS  plus  FR  &  T 

Sale  value -- 

3  out  of  9  regions  total  costs 
exceeded  total  income. 

71-TSplusFR&T 

Sale  value 

6  out  of  9. 

72— TS  plus  FR  &  T 

Sale  value 

6  out  of  9. 

73— TS  plus  FR  &  T 

Sale  value 

3  out  of  9. 

VIII.  Average  timber  sale  costs  per 
thousand  board  feet  (mbf)  (in 
dollars): 

70 

71 

72 

IX.  Ave'rVge  FR  *  t" costV(in  dollars): 

70 

71 

72 

X.  TotaraVoiage  TS  costs  and  FR  &  T 
costs' pel  mbf  (in  do): 

70 

71 

72. 

73 ,-- 

XI.  Comparison     of     average     sale 

volumes  and  average  sale  costs 
(in  dollars); 
7()_Average  sale  value  per  mbf .  . . 
Average    TS   and    FR    &    T 

costs*  .  -  

1970:  In  3  out  of  9  regions 
average  cost  exceeded  aver- 
age income. 
71— Average  sale  value  per  mbf — 
Average  TS  and  FR  &  T  costs . . 
1971:  In  fa  out  of  9  regions 
average  costs  exceeded  avei- 
age  income. 
72— Average  sale  value  per  mbf . . . . 
Average  TS  and  FRiTcosts.. 
1972:  In  6  out  of  9  regions 
average  costs  exceeded  aver- 
age income. 
73— Average  sale  value  oer  mbf. .. 
AverageTS  and  FR  4  T  costs. . 
1973:  In  3  out  of  9  regions 
average  costs  exceeded  aver- 
age income. 


2,  OSS 

1,186 

999 

1.107 

29,979 
13. 357 
21.892 
45,  878 


14.36 
11.27 
21.91 
41.43 


13. 501 
14,989 
16, 937 
13,  519 


20, 375 
22, 693 
27,833 
24, 948 


20, 375 
29, 979 


•22,693 
13. 357 

•27. 833 
21. 892 

24,948 
45. 878 


3.29 
6.49 
10.90 
10.32 

6.46 
12.63 
16.95 
12.21 


9.75 
19.12 
27.87 
22.53 


14.36 
9.75 


•  11.27 
19.12 


•21.91 
27.  S7 


41.43 
22.53 


379 
268 
284 
278 

3,813 

877 

2,934 

6,026 


10.06 

3.28 

10.34 

21.68 


6.n4 

2,859 

7,704 

2.912 

10.896 

3.551 

11.429 

3,850 

6,154 
7,233 
6,806 
6,246 


8,013 
10,145 
10,356 
10,096 


•8,013 
3,813 


•10, 145 
877 

•10, 356 
2,934 

•  10,096 
6,026 


7.54 
10.86 
12.50 
13.84 

16.23 
26.98 
23.97 
22.46 


23.77 
37.84 
36.97 
36.30 


•  10.06 
23.77 


•3.28 
37.84 


•10. 34 
36.97 


•21. 68 
36.30 


500 

335 
363 
354 

8,800 
4,339 
9,100 
15, 249 


17.60 
12.97 
25.07 
43.04 


3,080 
3,384 
4,332 
5,007 


4,377 
6,518 
9,125 
3.861 


7,457 

9,902 

13,457 

8,868 


7,457 
8,800 


•9,902 
4,339 

•  13.457 
9.100 

8,868 
15,  249 


6.16 
10.10 
11.93 
14.14 

8.75 
19.45 
25.13 
10.90 


14.91 
29.55 
37.06 
25.04 


17.60 
14.91 


•  12.97 
29.55 


•25. 07 
37.06 


43.04 
25.04 


814 
484 
455 
322 

7,260 

3,224 

9,446 

22,154 


8.92 

6.66 

20.78 

68.79 


2,993 
3,542 
4,457 
4,456 


7.267 
9,009 
8,051 
4,718 


10,260 

12,551 

12.508 

8.174 


•10,260 
7,260 


•  12. 551 
3,224 

•12.508 
9.446 

8.174 
22,154 


3.60 

7.31 

9.82 

13.83 

8.92 
18.61 
17.69 
14.65 


12.52 
25.92 
27.51 
28.48 


•8.92 
12.52 


•6.66 
25.92 


•20.78 
27.51 


68.79 
28.48 


2,239 
1.775 
1.808 
1,777 

55. 229 

42,261 

73.756 

147.844 


24.67 
23.81 
4a  79 
83.19 


7.469 

9,47S 

12.062 

13. 218 


22,841 
23,750 
21,138 
16,  723 


30,  310 
33. 266 
33,200 
29,941 


30,310 
55,229 


33,266 
42,261 

33,200 
73.756 

29.941 

147, 844 


3.33 
5.33 
6.67 
7.44 

10.20 

13.38 

11.69 

9.41 


13.53 

18.71 
18.36 
16.85 


24.67 
13.53 


23.81 
18.71 


40.79 
18.36 


83.19 
16.85 


5,357 
4,770 
4.768 
4,654 

173, 127 
113,922 
169. 494 
345.673 


32.32 
23.88 
35.55 
74.28 


39.030 
36,443 
33,956 
26,973 


53,447 
53. 220 
55, 631 
48,865 


53.447 
173. 127 


53,220 
113,922 

55,631 

169.  494 

48.865 
345. 673 


2.68 
3.51 
4.55 
4.92 

7.28 

7.64 
7.12 
5.79 


9.97 
11.15 
11.67 
10.71 


32.32 
9.97 


23.88 
11.15 


35.55 
11.67 


74.28 
10.71 


1,056 
1,901 
1.067 
1,088 

27,561 
29,348 
35,025 
44.213 


26.10 
26.89 
32.84 

40.63 


14,417 

9,507 

16,777 

11,158 

21,  675 

14,255 

22,892 

14,392 

7.776 
6,658 
6,323 
4,913 


17.283 
17,816 
20, 578 
19,305 


17.283 
29,561 


% 


•16 

i;348 


20,  578 
35,025 

19,305 
44,213 


9.00 
10.22 
13.37 
13.22 

7.36 
6.10 
5.92 
4.51 


16.36 
16.32 
19.29 
17.73 


26.10 
16.36 


26.89 
16.32 


32.84 
19.29 


40.63 
17.73 


636 
513 
539 
544 

6,940 
5,778 
6.288 
8.603 


10.92 
11.27 
11.66 
15.81 


6,617 
7,392 
8.516 
8,305 


4,544 

5,653 
7,069 
4,629 


11,151 
13,045 
15,585 
12.934 


•  11,161 
6,940 


•  13,045 

5,778 

•  15,585 

6,288 

•  12.934 

8,603 


10.40 
14.40 
15.79 
15.27 

7.14 
11.01 
13.11 

8.50 


17.54 
25.41 
28.90 
23.77 


•  10. 92 
17.54 


•  11.27 
25.41 


>11.68 
28.90 


•  15.81 
23.71 


10 


314 

215 

57 

74 

.594 

,193 

502 

512 


2,677 
5,714 
4,501 
4,328 


2,677 
4,  b94 


•5,714 
2,193 

•4,501 
502 

•4.328 
512 


ToUl 


13,383 
10,527 
10,340 
10.198 

317,303 
215,299 
328,  437 
636,152 


14.62 

10.19 

8.75 

6.88 

1,549 
1.718 
2.027 
2.037 


1,128 
3,996 
2,474 
2,291 


160, 983 
188,509 
193, 649 
361,  10? 


160,983 
317,303 


188,  509 
215,299 

193,649 
328,  437 

361,108 
636,152 


;.9s  . 

4.9i  . 
27.52  . 

3.59  . 
18.58  . 
43.40  . 
30.95  . 

8.52  . 
26.  57  . 
48.35 
58. 47  . 

14.62 
8.52 

•  10. 19 
26.57 

•8.75 
48.35 

•6.88 
58.47 
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Fiscal  Year  1974"  g'ves  a  tactoi  of  J7.01  tor  sale  prepa'ation.  sale  administration  and  support  activities  per  thousand  board  teet  (moi)| 

Region — 
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The  lirrt-e    W^-af-^en!  Me-o'anluiP  oated  Ma,.  26.  1973.  I.fled  "Analys,!  of  Lmber  Sale  Preparation  and  Sale  Adrn_,nistration_Cosj_Develo_pmej^t_F>J^^^^^  of  Support  Services  Costi  to 


10 


I   Using  a  7.00  [?■  rr-,bf  factor  (excluding  Retoresta 

'tion,  TSI  and  ffi  &  T  eipenses)  to  fleterm,ne  IS 

costs  per  sale  volurrie    r  each  <eu  tn  «e  have  the 

followins  figures 

70-$/ factor   

Reported  TS  costs* -. 

71— J7  factor. 

Reported  TS  costs 

72— $7  factor • 

Reported  TS  costs 

73— J7  factor • 

Reported  TS  costs 


su 

1970 

was 

not 

would  raise  the  factor  considerabi, 

ANALYSIS  OF  TIMBER  SALt  PREPARATION  ANO  SALF  AD- 
MINISTRATION COST  DEVELOPMENT  PLUS  fSTIWATES  OF 
SUPPORT  SERVICES  COSTS  FOR  FISCAL  YEAR  1974 


•  14,615 

•2,653 

5,  644 

2,116 

•8,  302 

1,876 

6,073 

•  2.28' 

6,993 

1,988 

•  7,360 

•2,691 

•  7,  749 

1,946 

7,  666 

•2,  801 

•3  5O0 

•  b,  69J 

•  lb,  673 

•37.499 

•  7.  39? 

•  «  452 

•2,  198 

2  471 

2.223 

6,966 

12.  304 

6,957 

3.797 

1,516 

I  34b 

•  3  388 

•12  425 

•  33,  390 

•  7,637 

3.591 

1,505 

•  2  678 

2  72b 

7,796 

14,113 

6.479 

4  258 

•  1,687 

2  841 

•  3,18b 

•  12.656 

•  33,  376 

•  7,469 

3,773 

399 

•  3  2!0 

3  lb2 

9.273 

17,283 

7,376 

•  4,384 

•  1.93C 

/  478 

2,2b4 

•  12,439 

•  32,  678 

•  7,616 

3,808 

518 

•  3,  420 

•  3,251 

10,471 

18,893 

730 

•  4,756 

•2,037 

reported  costs  in  every  region:  71-f3Ctor  costs  exceeded  re- 
;  72-factor  costs  exceeded  reported  cost:  in  4  out  of  9  regions: 
/3-factor  costs  exceeded  reported  costs  in  4  out  of  9  regions. 


Note:  70-f actor  costs  exceeded 
ported  costs  in  b  out  ot  9  regions 


Per  Mbf  rate 


Sale 

P'epa'a- 
tion 


Sale 

adminis- 
tration 


1   Cost  study-  national  averages— fiscal 

year  1970  coMs   J',  'i-i  ilJ-l 

2.  Aoditicn    lor    nonconvertibles,    mill 

scale  studies,  batch  tests,  special 
studies,  etc.  (2.2  percent  and  1.2 
percent) -         -031  .013 

3.  Addition  of  regional  office  withdrawal 

Items  (15  percent) 219  - 1" 

4  Addition  for  what  was  formerly  base 

financing  (21.7  percent  and  26.4 

percent) 365  -Hi 

5  Addition  for  WO  overhead  and  other 

Items  (4.3  percent) ■  073  D<t 

2.122  1.630 

6.  Addition  for  accumulated  and  com- 

pounded  Pay   Act  increases  since 

1970 **8  -28 

Uto       TiT 

7.  Addition  for  accumulated  and  com- 

pounded increases  for  environ- 
mental and  aesthetic  costs,  lor  costs 
of  quality  sale  preparation  and  ad- 
ministration, and  lor  costs  to  nseet 
NEPA  and  Wilderness  Area  stuiies 
requirements  (15.7  percent  and 
22.5  percent) -30 ^ 

2.87 

8.  Current  fiscal  year  1974  budget  nro- 

posed  rates: 

(a)  For  harvest  level  of  12.4  bil- 

lion board  feet : ?  34 

(b)  For  harvest  level  of  11.8  bil- 

lion board  feet 2.46 

Note:  Rate  per  Vbt  fc-  sale  ad- 
ministration usel  in  the  fiscal 
year  1973  budget  request  was  $2 
(for  a  13.1  billion  boa'd  feet  ha-- 
vest).  No  Mbf  rate  tor  sale  a'- 
ministration  was  used  in  the 
fiscal  year  1974  budget  request 

9.  Support  activities  estimates  in  fiscal 

yea'  1974  budget  allocation  (p.  36, 
Nov.  22,  1972,  Chiefs  program  and 
work  planning  advice). 


PERSONAL  EXPLANATION 

I  Mr.  MIKVA  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  extra- 
neous matter. » 

Mr.  MIKVA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  was  on 
committee  business  and  was  unable  to 
get  to  the  floor  to  cast  my  vote  on  roll- 
call  No.  255.  Had  I  been  present  I  would 
have  voted  "aye." 


Note:  Total=.J7.13A,000  board   fwt.   Harvest-11.8   billion 
board  feet 


Per  l^bf 
of  sale 
prepara- 
tion 


(i)  Range  resource  managemenl V>-  028 

(b)  Special  uses  and  minmg 021 

(c)  Lands  and  photogrammetric  surveys 206 

(d)  Recreation ■  'fS 

(•)V.I.S C19 

ff)  Wildlife    _ 128 

ipSiil  and  water  management . ■  "^ 

(ri)fre    managennent    .. . ...... 720 

(^  Maintenance  of  improvements •'65 

(j)  Summary 1  802 


CONFERENCE  REPORT  ON  S.  2498 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa  submitted  the  fol- 
lowing conference  report  and  statement 
on  the  bill  iS.  2498)  to  amend  the  Small 
Business  Act  to  transfer  certain  disaster 
relief  functions  of  the  Small  Business 
AdmlnLstration  to  other  Federal  agen- 
cies, to  establish  a  National  Commission 
on  Small  Business  in  America,  and  for 
other  purposes: 

CONTZRENCE    REPORT     (  H.    RlPT.    NO.    94-1  115  1 

The  committee  of  conference  on  the  dis- 
agreeing votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the 
amendments  of  the  House  to  the  bill  (S. 
2498)  to  amend  the  Small  Business  Act  to 
tran.sfer  certain  disaster  relief  functions  of 
the  Small  Business  Administration  to  other 
Federal  agencies,  to  establish  a  National 
Commission  on  Small  Business  in  America, 
and  for  other  purposes,  having  met.  after 
full  and  free  conference,  have  agreed  to  rec- 
ommend and  do  recommend  to  their  respec- 
tive Hou.ses  AS  follows: 

That  the  Senate  recede  from  Its  disagree- 
ment to  the  amendment  of  the  House  to  the 
text  of  the  bill  and  agree  to  the  same  with 
an  amendment  as  follows:  In  lieu  of  the 
matter  proposed  to  be  inserted  by  the  House 
amendment    insert   the   following: 

TITLE  I-— SMALL  BUSIKESS 
DErVELOPMENT 

TRANSrER    OF    DLSASTEH   RELIEF    AUTHORrTT 

Sec.  101-  The  President  shall  undertake  a 
comprehensive  review  of  all  PederEU  disaster 
loan  authorities  and  shall  make  a  report  to 
the  Congress,  not  later  than  December  1. 
1976,  containing  such  recommendations  and 
legislative  proposals,  including  possible  con- 
solidation of  Federal  disaster  loan  authori- 
ties, as  may  be  demonstrated  to  be  necessary 
and  appropriate  to  assure  the  most  effective 
and  efficient  delivery  of  disaster  relief.  Such 
study  shall  give  particular  emphasis  to  al- 
leviating any  extraordinary  burden  the  man- 
agement of  Federal  disaster  loan  programs 
may  impose  on  an  agency. 

POLLUTION   CONTROL 

Skc.  102.  Part  A  of  tlUe  IV  of  the  Small 
Business  Investment  Act  of  1958  Is  amended 


by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following 
new  sections: 

■'Sec.  404.  lai  For  purposes  of  this  section, 
the  term — 

••(1)  -pollution  control  facilities'  means 
such  property  (both  real  and  personal)  as 
the  Administration  in  Its  discretion  deter- 
mines Is  likely  to  help  prevent,  reduce,  abate, 
or  control  noise,  air  or  water  i>oUutlon  or 
contamination  by  removing,  altering,  dlspoe- 
Lng  or  storing  pollutants,  contaminants, 
wastes,  or  heat,  and  such  property  (t>oth 
real  and  personal)  as  the  Administration 
determines  will  be  used  for  the  collection, 
storage,  treatment,  utilization,  processing,  or 
final  disposal  of  solid  or  liquid  waste. 

"(2)  'person'  includes  corporations,  com- 
panies, associations,  firms,  partnerships,  so- 
cieties, Joint  stock  companies.  States,  terri- 
tories, and  possessions  of  the  United  States, 
or  subdivisions  of  any  of  the  foregoing,  and 
the  District  of  Columbia,  as  well  as  individ- 
uals. 

••(3)  'qualified  contract'  means  a  lease, 
sublease,  loan  agreement.  Installment  salee 
contract,  or  similar  instrument,  entered  Into 
between  a  small  business  concern  and  any 
person. 

"(b)  The  Administration  may,  whenever 
it  determines  that  small  business  concerns 
are  or  are  likely  to  be  at  an  operational  or 
financing  disadvantage  with  other  business 
concerns  with  respect  to  the  planning,  de- 
sign, or  installation  of  pollution  control  fa- 
cllit.es,  or  the  obtaining  of  financing  there- 
for (including  financing  by  means  of  rev- 
enue bonds  Issued  by  States,  political  sub- 
divisions thereof,  or' other  public  bodies), 
guarantee  the  payment  of  rentals  or  other 
amounts  due  under  qualified  contrsw^ts.  Any 
such  guarantee  may  l>e  made  or  effected 
either  directly  or  in  cooperation  with  any 
qualified  surety  company  or  other  qualified 
company  through  a  participation  agreement 
with  such  company  The  foregoing  powers 
shall  be  subject,  however,  to  the  following 
restrictions  and  limitations: 

"(1)  Notwithstanding  any  other  law,  rule, 
or  regulation  or  fiscal  policy  to  the  contrary, 
the  guarantee  authorized  in  the  case  of  pol- 
lution control  facilities  or  property  proceeds 
from  industrial  revenue  bonds  which  provide 
the  holders  Interest  which  is  exempt  from 
Federal  incxime  tax. 

"(2)  Any  such  guarantee  shall  be  for  the 
full  amouiit  of  the  pa3mient8  due  under  such 
qualified  contract  and  shall  be  a  full  faith 
and  credit  obligation  of  the  United   States 

"(3)  No  guarantee  shall  be  issued  by  the 
Administration  unless  the  Administration 
determines  that  there  exists  a  reasonable 
expectation  that  the  small  business  concern 
In  behalf  of  which  the  guarantee  Is  issued 
will  perform  the  covenants  and  conditions  of 
the  qualified  contract. 

••(c)    The  AdmlnistraUon  shall  fix  a  uni- 
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form  annual  fee  for  any  guarantee  issued 
under  this  section  which  shall  be  payable  at 
such  time  and  under  such  conditions  as  may 
be  prescribed  by  the  Administrator.  The  fee 
shall  be  set  at  an  amount  which  the  Admin- 
istration deems  reasonable  and  necessary 
and  shall  be  subject  to  periodic  review  in 
order  that  the  lowest  fee  that  experience 
under  the  program  shows  to  be  Justified  will 
be  placed  Into  effect.  In  no  case  shall  such 
amount  exceed  3 '/a  per  centum  per  annum 
of  the  minimum  annual  guaranteed  rental 
payable  under  any  qualified  contract  gu.iT- 
anteed  under  this  section.  The  Administra- 
tion may  also  fix  such  uniform  fees  for  the 
processing  of  applications  for  guarantees 
under  this  section  as  the  Administrator  de- 
termines are  reasonable  and  necesswy  to  pay 
the  administrative  expenses  that  are  In- 
curred in  connection  therewith. 

"(d)  !n  connection  with  the  guarantee  of 
rentals  under  any  qualified  contract  pur- 
suant to  authority  conferred  by  this  section, 
the  Administrator  may  require.  In  order  to 
minimize  the  financial  risk  assumed  under 
such  guarantee — 

"(1)  that  the  lessee  pay  an  amount,  not 
to  exceed  one-fourth  of  the  average  annua! 
payments  for  which  a  guarantee  Is  Issued 
vinder  this  section,  which  shall  be  held  In 
escrow  and  shall  be  available  (A)  to  meet 
rental  charges  accruing  In  any  month  for 
which  the  lessee  is  In  default,  or  (B)  If  no 
default  occurs  during  the  term  of  the  quali- 
fied contract,  fur  application  (with  accrued 
interest)  toward  final  payments  of  rental 
charges  under  the  qualified  contract; 

"(2)  that  upon  occurrence  of  a  default 
xinder  the  qualified  contract,  the  lessor  shall, 
as  a  condition  precedent  to  enforcing  any 
claim  under  the  qualified  contract  guarantee, 
utilize  the  entire  period,  for  which  there  are 
funds  available  In  escrow  for  payment  of 
rentals,  In  reasonable  diligent  efforts  to  ellml- 
pate  or  minimize  losse.s,  by  releasing  the 
property  covered  by  the  qualified  c^'ntract  to 
another  qualified  lessee,  and  no  claim  shall 
be  made  or  paid  under  the  guarantee  until 
such  effort  ha.s  been  made  and  such  escrow 
funds  have  been  exhavisted: 

•'(3)  that  any  guarantor  of  the  qualified 
contract  will  become  a  succesror  of  the  lessor 
for  the  purpose  of  collecting  from  a  lessee 
In  default  rentals  which  are  In  arrears  and 
with  respect  to  which  the  lessor  has  received 
payment  under  a  guarantee  made  pursuant 
to  this  section:  and 

"(4)  such  other  provisions,  not  Inconsist- 
ent with  the  purposes  of  this  section  as  the 
Administrator  may  In  his  discretion  require, 

"(e)  Any  guarantee  lisued  under  this  sec- 
tion may  be  assigned  with  the  permission  of 
the  Administration  by  the  person  to  whom 
the  payments  under  qualified  contracts  ar« 
due. 

"(f)  Section  402  shall  apply  to  the  admin- 
istration of  this  section. 

"Sec.  405.  There  Ls  hereby  created  within 
the  Treasury  a  separate  fund  for  guarantees 
which  shall  be  available  to  the  Administrator 
without  fiscal  year  limitations  as  a  revolving 
fund  for  tt^e  purposes  of  section  404.  There 
are  authorized  to  be  appropriated  to  the 
fund  from  time  to  time  such  amounts  not 
to  exceed  $15,000,000  to  provide  capital  for 
the  fund.  All  amounts  received  by  the  Ad- 
ministrator, Including  any  moneys,  property, 
or  a8.sets  derived  by  him  from  his  operations 
In  connection  with  section  404  shall  be  de- 
posited in  the  fund.  All  expenses  and  pay- 
ments pursuant  to  operations  of  the  Admin- 
istrator under  section  404  shall  be  paid  from 
the  fvind.  From  time  to  time,  and  at  least  at 
the  close  of  each  fiscal  year,  the  Adminis- 
trator shall  pay  from  the  fund  into  Treasury 
as  miscellaneous  receipts  Interest  at  a  rate 
determined  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
on  the  cumulative  amoiint  of  appropriations 
available  as  capital  to  the  fund,  lees  the  aver- 
age undisbursed  cash  balance  In  the  fund 


during  the  year.  The  rate  of  each  Interest 
shall  be  determined  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury,  and  shall  not  be  less  than  a  rate 
determined  by  taking  Into  consideration  the 
average  market  yield  during  the  month  pre- 
ceding each  fiscal  year  on  outstanding  mar- 
ketable obligations  of  the  United  States  with 
remaining  periods  to  maturity  comparable 
to  the  average  maturity  of  guarantees  from 
the  fund.  Moneys  In  the  fund  not  needed 
for  the  payment  of  current  operating  ex- 
penses or  for  the  payment  of  claims  arising 
under  section  404  may  be  Invested  In  bonds 
or  other  obligations  of,  or  bonds  or  other  ob- 
ligations guaranteed  as  to  principal  and 
Interest  by,  the  United  States:  except  that 
moneys  provided  as  capital  for  the  fund  shall 
not  be  so  invested.". 

Sec.  103.  Section  403  of  the  Small  Business 
Investment  Act  of  1958  (15  U.S.C.  694)  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "this  part"  wher- 
ever It  appears  therein  and  by  Inserting  In 
lieu  thereof  "section  401". 

SMALL  BUSINESS  INVESTMENT  COUPANT 
LEVKRACE 

Sec.  104.  (a)  Section  303  (b)(1)  of  the 
Small  Business  Investment  Act  of  1958  Is 
amended — 

(1)  by  striking  out  "200"  and  Inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  "300";  and 

(2)  by  striking  out  "$15,000,000"  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  "$35,000,000". 

(b)  Section  303(b)(2)  of  such  Act  Is 
amended^ 

(1)  by  striking  out  "300"  and  Inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  "400";  and 

(2)  by  striking  out  "$20,000,000"  and  in- 
serting m  lieu  thereof  "$35,000,000";  and 

(c)  Section  303(c)  of  such  Act  Is 
amended — 

( 1 )  by  striking  out  "300"  In  clause  (2)  (111) 
and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "400"; 

(2)  by  striking  out  "200"  where  It  appears 
in  clauses  (2)  (111)  and  (4)  and  Inserting  In 
lieu  thereof  "300". 

SMALL  BTTSINESS  INVESTMENT  COMJANT 
OCARANTEES 

Sec.  105.  The  last  sentence  of  section  305 
(bi  of  the  Small  Business  Investment  Act  of 
1958  Is  repealed. 

LICENSING  or  NONCOBPORATE  SMALL  BUSINESS 
INVrsTMENT  COMPANIES 

Sec.  106.  (a)  Section  103  of  the  Small  Busi- 
ness Investment  Act  of  1958  Is  amended  by 
striking  out  "and"  at  the  end  of  clause  (6) 
and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  a  semicolon,  by 
striking  out  the  period  at  the  end  of  clause 
7  and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof  a  semicolon 
and  "and",  and  by  adding  at  the  end  the 
following: 

"(8)  the  term  "articles'  means  articles  of 
incorporation  for  an  Incorporated  body  and 
means  the  functional  equivalent  or  other 
similar  documents  specified  by  the  Adminis- 
trator for  other  business  entitles." 

(b)  Section  301  (a)  of  such  Act  is 
amended — ■ 

(1)  by  striking  the  comma  and  Inserting 
"or  a  limited  partnership"  after  "incorpora- 
ted body"; 

(2)  by  Inserting  "or  otherwise  existing" 
after  "chartered"; 

(3)  by  Inserting  "or  partners"  after  "share- 
holders"; and 

(4)  by  striking  the  words  "of  Incorpora- 
tion". 

(c)  Section  301  (b)  of  such  Act  is  amended 
by  striking  the  words  "of  Incorporation". 

(d)  Section  301(c)  of  such  Act  is  amended 
by  striking  the  words  "of  Incorjwratlon" 
wherever  they  appear  therein. 

(e)  Section  302(a)  of  such  Act  Is  amended 
by  striking  the  words  "of  Incorporation". 

(f)  Section  312  of  such  Act  Is  amended — 

( 1 )  by  Inserting  "or  partners"  after  "share- 
holders" and 

(2)  by  striking  "or  shareholder-)"  wherever 
It  appears  therein  and  by  inserting  "share- 
holder, or  partner". 


REPEAL    or     so     PERCENT     LlMrTATION     ON     B.SNK 

invb:stment 

Sec  107.  Section  302(b)  of  the  Small  Busi- 
ness Investment  Act  of  1958  Is  amended  by 
striking  out  all  that  follows  "upon  the  mak- 
ing of  that  acquisition",  and  inserting  In  lieu 
thereof  the  following:  "the  aggregate  amount 
of  shares  in  small  business  investment  com- 
panies then  held  by  the  bank  would  exceed  5 
percent  of  Its  capital  and  surplus.". 

LOANS    FOR    PLANT    ACQUISITION 

Sec.  108.  (a)  Section  502  of  the  Small  Busi- 
ness Investment  Act  of  1958  Is  amended  by 
Inserting  "acquisition,"  after  "plant". 

(b)  Section  7(a)  (4)  (C)  of  the  Small  Busi- 
ness Act  Is  amended  to  read  as  follows:  "(C) 
no  such  loans  including  renewals  and  exten- 
sions thereof  may  be  made  for  a  period  or 
periods  exceeding  ten  years,  except  that  such 
portion  of  a  loan  made  for  the  purpose  of 
acquiring  real  property  or  constructing  facil- 
ities may  have  a  maturity  of  twenty  years 
plus  such  additional  period  as  is  estimated 
may  be  required  to  complete  such  construc- 
tion.". 

ECONOMIC    OPPORTUNITT    LOAN    LIMIT 

Sec.  109.  Section  7(1)  of  the  Small  Busi- 
ness Act  Is  amended  by  striking  from  para- 
graphs (1)  and  (3)  thereof  the  figure  "$50,- 
000"  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  the  figure 
"$100,000". 

DEVELOPMENT    COMPANY    LOAN    LIMIT 

Sec.  110.  Section  502(3)  of  the  Small  Busi- 
ness Investment  Act  of  1958  Is  amended  by 
striking  out  "$350,000"  and  Inserting  In  lieu 
thereof  "$500,000". 

EEGULAB    BUSINESS    LOAN    LIMIT 

Sec.  111.  Section  7(a)(4)(A)  of  the  Small 
Business  Act  Is  amended  by  striking  out 
"$350,000"  and  by  liiiiertlng  in  lieu  thereof 
"$500,000:  Provided,  that  no  such  loan 
made  or  effected  either  directly  or  In  coopera- 
tion with  banks  or  other  lending  institutions 
through  agreements  to  participate  on  an  Im- 
mediate  basis  shall   exceed   $350,000". 

FARMING  AND  AGRICULTURE  RE:.ATEI) 
INDUSTRIES 

Sec.  112.  (a)  Section  2  of  the  Small  Busi- 
ness Act  (15  Va.C.  631)  Is  amended  by 
redesignating  subsections  (b)  and  (c)  u 
(c)  and  (d),  respectively,  and  by  Inserting 
Immediately  after  subsection  (a)  the  fol- 
lowing new  subsection: 

"(b)  It  is  the  declared  policy  of  the  Con- 
gress that  the  Government,  through  the 
Small  Business  Administration,  should  aid 
and  assist  small  business  concerns  which 
are  engaged  In  the  production  of  food  and 
fiber,  ranching,  and  raising  of  livestock, 
aquaculture,  and  all  other  farming  and 
agricultural  related  industries;  and  the  fi- 
nancial assistance  programs  authorized  by 
this  Act  are  also  to-be  used  to  iu'i.'^lst  puch 
concerns.". 

(b)  The  first  sentence  of  section  3  of  the 
Small  Business  Act  (15  U.S.C.  632  i  U>  amend- 
ed by  Inserting  after  "concern"  the  follow- 
ing: ",  Including  but  not  limited  to  enter- 
prises that  are  engaged  in  the  business  of 
production  of  food  and  fiber,  ranching  and 
raising  of  livestock,  aquaculture,  and  all 
other  farming  and  agricultural  related  In- 
dustries,". 

(c)  Section  7(a)  (1)  of  the  Small  Business 
Act  (15  use.  636(a)(1))  Is  amended  by 
Inserting  "from  non-Pederal  sources"  Imme- 
diately before  the  period  at  the  end  thereof. 

(d)  Section  7(b)  (4)  of  the  Small  Business 
Act  (15  U.SC.  636(b)(4))  is  amended  by 
striking  out  the  proviso. 

(e)  Section  18  of  the  Small  Bu.slncss  Act 
(15  U.S.C.  647)  Is  amended  by  Inserting  after 
"Federal  Government"  the  following:  ",  ex- 
cept to  those  enterprises  engaged  In  the  pro- 
duction of  food  aiid  fiber,  ranchlntr.  and 
raising  of  livestock,  aquaculture.  and  all 
other  farming  and  agricultural  related  Indus- 
tries,". 
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INCREASE   AUTHORIZED   CAPITAL   OF   SURETT    BOND 
GUARANTEES 

Sec.  113.  Section  412  of  the  Small  Business 
Investment  Act  of  1958  Is  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  "$35,000,000"  and  Inserting  In  lieu 
thereof      $56,500,000". 

INTEREST  RATE 

Sec  113.  Section  412  of  the  Small  Busi- 
ness Act  (15  U.S.C.  636(b))  Is  amended  by 
striking  from  the  first  paragraph  following 
paragraph  (8)  of  such  section  7(b)  the 
following:  "Notwithstanding  the  provisions 
of  any  other  law,  and  except  as  otherwise 
provided  In  this  subsection,  the  interest  rate 
on  the  Administration's  share  of  any  loan 
made  under  this  subsection  shall  not  exceed 
3  per  centum  per  annum,  except  that  In  the 
case  of  a  loan  made  pursuant  to  paragraph 
(3).  (5(.  (6).  (7),  or  (8),  the  rate  of  Interest 
on  the  Administration's  share  of  such  loan 
shall  not  be  more  than  the  higher  of  (A) 
2^4  per  centum  p»er  annum:  or  (B)  the 
average  annual  Interest  rate  on  all  Interest- 
bearing  obligations  of  the  United  States  then 
forming  a  part  of  the  public  debt  as  com- 
puted at  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year  next  pre- 
ceding the  date  of  the  loan  and  adjusted  to 
the  nearest  one-eighth  of  1  per  centum  plus 
one-quarter  of  1  per  centum  per  annum.", 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 
"Notwithstanding  the  provLsions  of  any 
other  law,  the  Interest  rate  on  the  Adminis- 
tration's share  of  any  loan  made  under 
subsection  (ft)  shall  not  exceed  the  average 
annual  Interest  rate  on  all  interest-bearing 
obligations  of  the  United  States  then  forming 
a  part  of  the  public  debt  as  computed  at  the 
end  of  the  fiscal  year  next  preceding  the  date 
of  the  loan  and  adjusted  to  the  nearest  one- 
eighth  of  1  per  centum  plus  one-quarter  of 
1  per  centum:  Provided,  however.  That  the 
Interest  rate  for  loans  made  under  paragraphs 
(1)  and  (2)  hereof  shall  not  exceed  the  rate 
of  Interest  which  Is  In  effect  at  the  time  of 
the  occurrence  of  the   disaster.". 

TITLE  II— STUDY  OP  SMALL  BUSINESS 

ESTABLISHMENT 

Sec.  201.  There  is  established  within  the 
Small  Business  Administration  an  Office  of 
Advocacy.  The  management  of  the  Office 
shall  be  vested  In  a  Chief  Counsel  for  Advo- 
cacy who  shall  be  appointed  from  civilian 
life  by  the  President,  by  and  with  the  advice 
and  consent  of  the  Senate. 

STUDY 

Sec.  202.  The  primary  functions  of  the 
Office  of  Advocacy  shall  be  to — 

(1)  examine  the  role  of  small  buslne.ss  in 
the  American  economy  and  the  contribution 
which  small  business  can  make  In  improving 
competition,  encouraging  economic  and  social 
mobility  for  all  citizens,  restralnlnp  Infiatlon, 
spurring  production,  expanding  employment 
opportunities,  increasing  productivity,  pro- 
moting exports,  stimulating  liiiKnatlon  and 
entrepreneurship.  and  providing  an  avenue 
through  which  new  and  untested  products 
and  services  can  be  brought  to  the  market- 
place: 

(2)  assess  the  effectiveness  of  extstlng  Fed- 
eral subsidy  and  a.ssL<;tance  prot:ram.s  for 
small  business  and  the  desirability  of  reduc- 
ing the  emphasis  on  such  existing  programs 
and  increasing  the  emphasis  on  general  as- 
sistance programs  designed  to  bentiit  all 
small  businesses; 

( 3 1  measure  the  direct  costs  and  other  ef- 
fects of  government  regulation  on  small  busi- 
nesses: and  make  legislative  and  nonleglsla- 
tlve  proposals  for  eliminating  exce.sslve  or  un- 
neces,sary  regulations  of  small  businesses: 

(4)  determine  the  impact  of  the  tax  struc- 
ture on  small  businesses  and  make  legisla- 
tive and  other  proposals  for  altering  the  tax 
structure  to  enable  all  small  businesses  to 
realize  their  potential  for  contributing  to  the 
Improvement  of  the  Nation's  economic  well- 
being; 
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(5)  study  the  ability  of  financial  markets 
and  lnstltuTion.s  to  meet  small  bi:.s:ries.s  credit 
needs  and  determine  the  impact  of  govern- 
ment demands  for  credit  on  .small  businesses: 

(6)  determine  financial  resource  availabil- 
ity and  to  recommend  methods  for  delivery  of 
financial  sissistance  to  minority  enterprises. 
including  methods  for  securing  equity  capi- 
tal, for  generating  market.s  for  goods  and 
services,  for  providing  e.ffective  bu-smes-s 
education,  more  effective  management  and 
technical  assistance,  and  training,  and  for 
assistance  In  complying  with  Federal.  State. 
and  local  law: 

(7)  evaluate  the  efforts  of  Federal  agen- 
cies, business  and  industry  to  assist  minor- 
ity enterprises; 

(8)  make  such  other  recommendations  as 
may  be  appropriate  to  assist  the  develop- 
ment and  strengthening  of  minority  and 
other  small  business  enterprises; 

(9)  recommend  specific  measures  for  cre- 
ating an  environment  in  which  all  businesses 
will  have  the  opportunity  to  compete  effec- 
tively and  expand  to  their  full  potential,  and 
to  ascertain  the  common  reasons,  if  any.  for 
small  business  successes  and  failures:  and 

(10)  determine  the  desirability  of  devel- 
oping a  set  of  rational,  objective  criteria  to 
be  used  to  define  small  business,  and  to  de- 
velop such  criteria,  if  appropriate. 

DUTIES 

Sec.  203.  The  Office  of  Advocacy  shall  also 
perform  the  following  duties  on  a  continu- 
ing basis : 

( 1 )  serve  as  a  focal  point  for  the  receipt  of 
complaints,  criticisms,  and  suggestions  con- 
cerning the  policies  and  activities  of  the  Ad- 
ministration and  any  other  Federal  agency 
which  affects  small  bu.slnesses: 

(2)  cotinsel  small  businesses  on  how  to 
resolve  questions  and  problems  concerning 
the  relationship  of  the  small  business  to  the 
Federal  Government: 

(3)  develop  proposals  for  changes  in  the 
policies  and  activities  of  any  agency  of  the 
Federal  Government  which  will  better  ful- 
fill the  purposes  of  the  .Small  Busliies-s  Act 
and  communicate  such  proposals  to  the  ap- 
propriate Federal  agencies: 

(4)  represent  the  views  a:.d  l:.terests  of 
small  bu.sinesses  before  other  Federal  agen- 
cies whase  policies  and  activities  may  affect 
small  business:  and 

(5i  enlist  the  cooperation  and  a-sslstance 
of  public  and  private  agencies,  bu.sinesses, 
and  other  orpanizatioiLs  in  cLis.seminatlng  in- 
formation about  the  programs  and  services 
provided  by  the  Federal  Government  which 
are  of  benefit  to  small  hus;nes.=«s,  and  infor- 
mation on  how  small  buslnes(>es  can  par- 
ticipate in  or  make  use  of  such  programs  ar.d 
.services 

STAFF   AND   POWERS 

Sec  204.  In  carrying  o\it  the  provisions  of 
Section  202.  after  con.su!  tat  Ion  with  aijd  svib- 
Ject  to  the  approval  of  the  Administrator,  the 
Chief  Counsel  for  .^d^T>cacy  may — 

1 1  I  employ  and  fix  the  compen.satlon  of 
such  additional  .staff  personnel  as  Is  deemed 
::ecessary.  without  regard  to  the  provLsions  of 
title  5,  United  States  Code,  governing  ^- 
pointments  In  the  competitive  .service,  and 
without  regard  to  chapter  51,  aiid  subchapter 
III  of  chapter  53  of  such  title  relating  to 
cla.sslficatlon  and  General  Schedtile  pay  rates 
but  at  rates  not  In  excess  of  the  lowest  rate 
for  GS-15  of  the  General   Schedule: 

(2)  procure  temporary  and  intermittent 
services  to  the  same  extent  as  is  authorized 
by  section  3109  of  title  5,  United  States  Code: 

(3)  consult  with  experts  and  authorities 
In  the  fields  of  small  business  investment, 
venture  capital.  Investment  and  commercial 
banking  and  other  comparable  financial  In- 
stitutions Involved  In  the  fitianclng  of  busi- 
ness, and  with  individuals  with  regulatory, 
legal,  economic,  or  financial  expertLse.  includ- 
ing  members  of   the   academic   community. 


and  individuals  who  generally  represent  the 
public  Interest: 

1 4)  utilize  the  ser\ices  of  the  National 
.Advisory  Council  established  pursuant  to 
the  provisions  of  section  BibiilS)  of  the 
Small  Business  Act  and  in  accordance  with 
the  provLSions  of  such  statute,  also  appoint 
such  other  advisory  boards  or  committees  as 
Is  reasonably  appropriate  and  necessary  to 
carry   out    the   provisions   of   this   title:    and 

{5)  hold  he.arlngs  and  sit  and  act  at  such 
times  and  place*   as  lie  may  deem  ad\lsable. 

ASSISTANCE  OF  GOVERNMENT   AGENCIES 

Sec,  205.  Each  department,  agency,  and 
instrumentality  o;  the  FeKleral  Government 
Is  authorized  and  directed  xo  furnish  to  the 
Chief  Counsel  for  Advocacy  such  reports  and 
other  Information  as  he  deems  necessary  to 
carry  out  his  functions  under  this  title, 

REPORTS 

Sec.  206.  Tlie  Chief  Counsel  may  from  time 
to  time  prepare  and  publLsh  such  reports 
as  he  deems  appropriate.  Not  later  than 
one  year  after  the  dat.e  of  enactment  of  this 
title,  he  shall  transmit  to  the  Congress,  the 
President  and  the  Administration,  a  full 
report  containing  his  fiadtiigs  and  specific 
recommendations  with  respect  to  each  of 
the  functions  referred  to  In  section  204. 
including  specific  legislative  proposals  and 
recommendations  for  administration  or  other 
action.  Not  later  than  6  months  after  the 
date  of  enactment  of  this  title,  he  shall  pre- 
pare and  tran-smlt  a  preliminary  report  on 
his  acti\itles  The  report*  shall  not  be  stib- 
mitted  to  the  Office  of  Management  and 
Budget  or  to  any  other  Federal  agency  or 
executive  department  for  any  purpose  prior 
to  transmittal  to  the  C/Ongress  and  the 
President. 

ArTHORIZATION 

Sec.  20'i.  There  are  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated not  to  exceed  $1,000,000  to  carry  out 
the  provisions  of  this  title  Any  sums  so 
appropriated  shall  remain  available  until 
expended 

TECHNICAL    AMENDMENT 

Sec  208,  Section  5(ei  of  the  Smsd:  Busi- 
ness Act  Is  hereby  repealed 

And  the  House  agree  to  the  same 
That  the  Senate  recede  from  Its  disagree- 
ment to  the  amendment  of  the  House  to  the 
title  of  the  bill,  and  agree  to  the  same 
Nf-al  Smftk, 
Bob  Behguand, 
Henrv  Gonzalez 
Jim  Hanlet. 
Gus  Tatron. 
John  Breckinridce 
William  L,  Hungate. 
Joe  L,  Evins, 
J,  Wn.LL«.M  Stanton, 

MlLLICENT   FENWIf-K, 

Bill  Goodling, 
Silvio  O    Conte. 
Managers  on  the  Part  oi  the  House. 
Robert  Morgan, 
John  Sparkman, 
Thomas  J   McInttre. 
John  Tower. 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  Senate. 

Joint   Explanatory    Statement    or    thf 
Committee  of  Conteeence 

The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  Hotise 
and  the  Senate  at  the  conference  on  the  dis- 
agree:ng  votes  of  the  two  Hou.ses  on  the 
.■-imendment  of  the  House  to  the  bill  i  S  2498  i 
tCi  amend  tlie  Small  Business  .^ct  and  the 
.■^mjall  Business  Investment  Act.  submit  the 
following  Joint  statement  to  the  House  and 
the  Senate  in  explanation  of  the  effect  of 
the  action  agreed  upon  by  the  managers  and 
recommended  In  the  accompanying  con- 
ference report : 

The  House  amendment  struck  out  all  of 
the  Senate  bill  after  the  enacting  clause 
and  Inserted  a  substitute  text. 
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The  Sena'e  recedes  from  Its  dlsagreemeni 
to  the  amendment  of  the  House  with  an 
amendment  which  Is  a  substitute  for  the 
Senate  bill  and  the  House  amendment.  The 
dirferenres  between  the  Senate  bill,  and  the 
Huvise  amendment,  and  the  substitute  agreed 
to  in  conference  are  noted  below,  except  for 
clerical  corrections,  conforming  changes 
made  necessary  by  agreements  reached  by 
the  conferees,  and  minor  drafting  and  clari- 
fying changes. 

(  I  I    STrJDY  OF  DISASTER  RELIEF  AUTHORITy 

The  Senate  bill  provides  for  the  President 
to  undertake  a  comprehensive  review  of  all 
Federal  disaster  loan  authorities  and  make  a 
report  to  Congress,  not  later  than  April  30, 
1976.  The  report  Is  to  contain  such  recom- 
mendations and  legislative  proposals.  Includ- 
ing possible  consolidation  of  Federal  disas- 
ter loan  authorities,  as  may  be  demonstrated 
as  necessary  and  appropriate  to  assure  the 
most  effective  and  efficient  delivery  of  disas- 
ter relief. 

The  study  shall  give  particular  emphasis 
to  alleviating  any  extraordinary  burden  the 
management  of  Federal  disaster  loan  pro- 
grams may  Impose  on  an  agency. 

The  House  bill  does  not  contain  any  com- 
parable provision. 

The  Conference  substitute  adopts  the  Sen- 
ate provision  but  extends  the  date  by  which 
the  report  shall  be  submitted  to  December  1, 
1976. 

<2I     FINANCING    OF    POLLUTION    CONTROL 
FACILfTIES 

The  Senate  bill  expands  SBAs  exlstlnK 
lease  guarantee  program  to  make  it  possible 
for  small  business  to  finance  the  leasing  of 
pollution  control  equipment  through  the  use 
of  tax  exempt  Industrial  revenue  bonds  as 
authorized  by  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
The  bill  authorizes  an  additional  $15  million 
as  capital  for  the  program  which  would  be 
self-sustaining  through  the  collection  of  a 
lease  guarantee  fee. 

The  House  amendment  establishes  a  simi- 
lar new  financing  method  but  does  so  by  set- 
ting up  a  separate  program  which  would  not 
be  a  part  of  SB  As  existing  real  estate  lease 
guarante*  program.  The  House  amendment 
also  authorizes  the  guarantee  of  other  quail- 
fled  contracts,  such  as  a  conditional  sales 
contract,  and  expressly  provides  that  the 
guarantee  may  be  Issued  when  the  property 
Is  acquired  through  proceeds  from  the  sale 
of  Industrial  revenue  bonds  which  provide 
the  holders  Interest  which  Is  exempt  from 
federal  income  tax  The  House  amendment 
also  limits  the  guarantee  fee  to  a  maximum 
of  3.5';r  of  the  annual  rental  or  payments  on 
the  equipment  and  establishes  a  new  fund  In 
the  Treasury,  with  $15  million  Initial  capital, 
and  provides  additional  restrictions  on  the 
operation  of  the  program  which  corresponds 
with  the  restrictions  on  SBA's  existing  real 
estate  leiise  guarantee  program. 

The  conference  substitute  adopts  the 
House  amendment  but  Includes  a  Senate 
provision  which  authorizes  the  SBA  guaran- 
tee only  If  the  small  business  would  not  be 
able  to  obtain  financing  through  the  use  of 
Industrial  revenue  bonds  unless  such  an  SBA 
guarantee  of  the  lease  on  the  property  was 
given. 

(3)       SMALL      BUSINESS      INVESTMENT      COMPANT 
LEVERAGE 

The  Senate  bill  increases  the  amount  of 
financial  assistance  small  business  Invest- 
ment companies  (SBIC's)  may  obtain  from 
the  Government  from  200  to  300  percent  of 
the  SBICs  private  capital.  It  also  Increases 
the  amount  of  financial  assistance  which 
venture  capital  SBIC's  (I.e..  those  SBIC's 
which  provide  at  least  65  percent  of  the  fln- 
anclni;  which  they  make  available  to  small 
busine.sses  in  the  form  of  venture  capital 
rather  than  loans)  may  obtain  from  the  Gov- 
ernment   from    300    to    400    percent    of    the 


SBIC's  private  capital.  It  also  extends  theoe 
leverage  increases  to  Minority  Enterprise 
Small  Business  Investment  Companies  (le.. 
those  SBIC's  which  provide  assistance  solely 
to  small  business  concerns  which  are  owned 
by  persons  who  are  hampered  because  of  so- 
cial or  economic  disadvantages)  and  elim- 
inates the  maximum  leverage  ceilings  for  an 
SBIC's. 

The  House  bill  does  not  contain  any  com- 
parable provision. 

The  Conference  substitute  adopts  the  Sen- 
ate provision  but  establishes  a  maximum  le\  - 
erage  celling  for  an  SBIC  of  $35  million. 

(4)       SMALL      BUSINESS      INVESTMENT     COMPANY 
GUARANTEES 

The  Senate  bill  Increases  an  SBIC's  ability 
to  guarantee  a  small  business'  monetary  ob- 
ligations from  90  percent  of  the  total  obli- 
gation to  100  percent. 

The  House  amendment  does  not  contain 
any  comparable  provision. 

The  Conference  substitute  adopts  the  Sen- 
ate provision. 

(5)     LICENSING    OF    NONCORPORATE    SMALL 
BUSINESS  INVESTMENT  COMPANIES 

The  Senate  bill  authorizes  unincorpo- 
rated entitles  to  be  licensed  by  SBA  as  small 
business  Investment  companies. 

The  House  amendment  does  not  contain 
any  comparable  provision. 

The  Conference  substitute  authorizes  lim- 
ited partnerships  with  a  corporate  general 
partner  to  be  licensed  by  SBA  as  small  busi- 
ness investment  companies. 

(6)     REPEAL    OF    PERCENTAGE    LIMITATION    ON 
BANK  INVESTMENT  IN  SBIC'S 

The  Senate  bill  Incresises  the  amount  of 
SBIC  voting  common  stock  that  a  bank 
may  own  from  49  percent  to  100  percent. 

The  House  amendment  does  not  contain 
any  comparable  provision. 

The  Conference  substitute  adopts  the 
Senate  provision. 

(71      LOANS    FOR    PLANT    ACQUISITION 

The  Senate  bill  authorizes  SBA  to  make 
loans  to  state  and  local  development  com- 
panies for  the  acquisition  of  existing  plant 
facilities.  It  also  extends  the  term  of  ma- 
turity of  a  regular  business  loan  which  is 
used  for  acquisition  or  construction  from 
16  to  20  years,  plus  such  additional  time 
as  Is  necessary  for  construction. 

The  House  amendment  does  not  contain 
any   comparable    provision. 

The  Conference  substitute  adopts  the 
Senate   provision. 

<81    ECONOMIC  OPPORTUNITT  LOAN  LIMIT 

The  Senate  bill  Increases  the  maximum 
amount  of  an  economic  opportunity  loan 
from  $50,000  to  $100,000  per  borrower. 

The  House  amendment  does  not  contain 
any  comparable  provision 

The  Conference  substitute  adopts  the  Sen- 
ate provision  but  also  requires  an  equitable 
distribution  of  such  loans  between  the  urban 
and  rural  areas. 

(9)    DEVELOPMENT  COMPANY  LOAN  LIMIT 

The  Senate  bill  Increases  the  maximum 
amount  of  financial  assistance  to  a  state  or 
local  development  company  from  $350  000 
to  $500,000. 

The  House  amendment  does  not  contain 
any  comparable  provision 

The  conference  substitute  adopts  the 
Senate  provision 

In  raising  the  maximum  amount  of  local 
development  company  loans  from  $350,000 
to  $500,000  the  Conferees  are  recognizing  the 
Impact  of  Inflation  upon  loans  since  the  ortg- 
Inal  figure  was  adopted  However.  It  is  the 
primary  purpose  of  SBA  loan  programs  to 
supply  financing  to  small  bu.sinesses  which 
could  not  otherwise  obtain  financing,  and 
the  Conferees  Intend  that  SBA  shall  con- 
tinue to  primarily  make  loans  below  $100,000 


and  that  although  statutory  provision  should 
be  made  for  thase  few  situations  where  an 
applicant  needs  up  to  $600,000.  loans  of  that 
size  should  be  regarded  as  an  exceptional 
situation  and  not  a  general   practice 

(10)    REGULAR  BUSINESS  LOAN   LIMIT 

The  Senate  bill  increases  the  maximum 
amount  of  regular  business  loans  from  $360,- 
000  to  $500,000  per  borrower. 

The  Hou.se  amendment  does  not  contain 
any  comparable  provision. 

The  conference  substitute  increases  the 
maximum  amount  of  a  regular  business  loan 
which  Is  made  by  a  financial  instltutk 
guaranteed  by  SBA  from  $350,000  to^OO.nui) 
per  borrower  but  retains  the  pre»^t  limit  of 
$350,000  for  direct  loans  and  >rti!npdiate  par- 
ticipation loans  (I.e..  those  loans  made  partly 
by    a    financial    lnstltutl<}n    and    partly    by 

SBA ) .  y^ 

In  raising  the  rnaxfrnum  amount  of  regu- 
lar business  loapWrom  $350,000  to  $500,000. 
the  Conferee»'are  recognizing  the  impact  of 
inflation  upon  loans  since  the  original  figure 
was  adopted  However,  It  Is  the  primary  pur- 
pose of  SBA  loan  programs  to  supply  financ- 
ing to  small  businesses  which  could  not 
otherwise  obtain  financing.  The  Conferees 
intend  that  SBA  shall  continue  to  primarily 
make  loans  below  $100,000  and  that  although 
statutory  provision  should  be  made  for  those 
few  situations  where  an  applicant  needs  up 
to  $500,000.  loans  of  that  size  should  be  re- 
garded as  an  exceptional  situation  and  not 
a  general  practice. 

(11)      FARMING     AND     AGRICULTURE    REUVTED 
INDUSTRIES 

The  Senate  bill  makes  it  clear  that  It  la 
the  policy  of  Congress  that  the  Small  Busi- 
ness Administration  shall  provide  manage- 
ment and  financial  assistance  to  agricultural 
enterprises  which  are  small  business  con- 
cerns, providing  financial  assistance  Is  not 
otherwLse  available  on  reasonable  terms  from 
non-federal  sources.  It  also  excludes  agricul- 
tural enterprises  from  a  provision  in  the 
Small  Business  Act  which  states  iha:  SBA 
shall  not  duplicate  the  work  or  activity  of 
any  other  agency  of  the  United  States 

The  House  amendment  contains  an  Identi- 
cal provision  which  was  accepted  by  the  Con- 
ference substitute 

At  the  present  time,  SBA  does  not  consider 
applications  for  financial  assistance  made  by 
Jarmers  This  position  is  taken  by  the  Agency 
on  the  basis  of  the  statutory  prohibition 
against  duplication  by  SBA  of  other  federal 
programs  While  Section  112(b)  of  the  bill  es- 
tablishes that  this  Is  no  longer  to  be  the 
case,  the  Conference  Committee  wishes  to 
make  clear  the  intent  of  this  provision 

Under  no  circumstances  is  the  bill  to  be 
construed  so  as  to  permit  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  to  diminish  Its  effrirt.';  to  me^t 
the  needs  of  .small  farmers  for  credit  or  other 
assistance.  In  fact,  the  Committee  Is  hopeful 
that  USDA  will  more  aggressively  pursue  pro- 
grams that  serve  small  farmers.  By  doing  so, 
the  Department  could  eliminate  murh  of  th«i 
need    for   assistance   from   SBA 

Individuals  who  are  applUai.t.s  for  the 
amounts  within  the  maximum  pnwlded  by 
Farmers  Home  Administration  and  who 
would  be  eligible  to  use  PmHA  should  do  so: 
however.  If  satisfactory  nnaiicisil  a.s,sistance 
is  not  available  due  to  lack  of  FniH-A  funding 
or  for  any  other  reason,  such  small  businesses 
shall  not  be  excluded  from  assistance  by 
SBA  on  the  excuse  that  they  are  agricultural 
enterprises. 

1121     SURETY    BOND    PROVISIONS 

The  Senate  bill  expresses  the  indent  that 
In  the  event  a  surety  company  defaults  on 
Its  payment  to  an  obligee  due  to  in.wlvency 
or  any  other  reason,  the  Small  Business  Ad- 
ministration shall  pay  to  the  obligee  what- 
ever sum  would  otherwise  have  been  payable 
to  the  surety.  It  also  authorizes  an  additional 
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$21.5  million  to  be  appropriated  for  the 
Surety  Bond  Guarantees   F\iiid 

The  House  amendment  does  not  contain 
any  comparable  provision 

■The  conference  substitute  adopts  that  part 
of  the  Senate  provision  which  authorizes  an 
additional  $21  5  million  to  be  appropriated 
for  the  Surety  Bond  Guarantees  Fund. 

(13)     STUDY    OF    SMALL    BUSINESS 

The  Senate  bill  creates  a  National  Com- 
mission on  Small  Business  in  America,  to  be 
composed  of  II  members  appointed  by  the 
President.  It  is  directed  to  submit  a  report 
and  lef;lslative  recommendations  to  the 
-President  and  Congress  no  later  than  two 
Tears  after  the  enactment  of  the  title.  The 
bill  authorizes  the  appropriation  of  such 
sums  as  would  be  necessary.  TTie  Commis- 
sion's study  is  to  include  legislative  and  non- 
legislative  proposals  on  the  following  sub- 
jects: 

(1)  The  past,  present,  and  potential  con- 
tributions of  small  business  to  the  well- 
being  of  the  economy: 

(2)  The  eflfectlveness  and  desirability  of 
existing  federal  subsidy  and  assistance  pro- 
grams for  small  business: 

(3 1  The  costs  and  other  effects  of  govern- 
ment regulation  on  small  business; 

(4)  The  impact  of  the  tax  structure  on 
small  business: 

(5)  The  ability  of  financial  market*  and 
institutions  to  meet  small  business  credit 
needs  and  the  Impact  of  government  demands 
for  credit  on  small  business: 

(6)  The  qualities  necessary  in  an  en- 
vironment In  which  small  business  can  com- 
pete and  expand  to  full  potential;   and 

(7)  The  desirability  of  developing  a  set  of 
criteria  to  define  small  businesses. 

The  House  bill  does  not  contain  any  com- 
parable provision. 

The  conference  substitute  adopts  the  Sen- 
ate provision  but  gives  the  responsibility  for 
the  small  business  study  to  the  Chief  Coun- 
sel for  Advocacy  of  the  Small  Business  Ad- 
ministration Instead  of  a  ran:!nls.sion.  In 
consequence,  section  5(e)  of  the  Small  Busi- 
ness Act  defining  the  Advocates  duties  Is  re- 
vised to  make  the  advocate  rtjle  initially  sec- 
ondary to  that  of  director  of  the  small  busi- 
ness study.  According  to  the  new  language, 
the  Advocate  Is  to  be  appointed  from  civilian 
life  by  the  President,  by  and  with  the  ad- 
vice and  consent  of  the  Senate 

Upon  enactment  of  the  legislation,  the 
Advocate  s  primary  respfjnslbllity  is  to  com- 
plete the  small  buslne.ss  study.  Upon  com- 
pletion of  that  study,  his  concentration  is  to 
shift  to  the  role  of  small  business  advcx^ate 
as  defined  in  the  original  section  5(e)  lan- 
guage. 

In  addition  to  the  requirements  In  the  Sen- 
ate bill,  the  Advocate  Is  also  directed  to  study 
the  role  of  minority  business  In  the  economy 
and  to  offer  proposals  and  legislative  recom- 
mendations for  Its  betterment  Under  the 
amendment,  the  Advocate  is  also  directed  to 
use  the  services  of  the  National  Advisory 
Council  e.stabllshed  pursuant  to  the  pro- 
visions of  section  8(b)  (13)  of  the  Small  Busi- 
ness Act. 

The  conferees  reduced  the  amount  of  time 
allowed  for  the  study  to  one  year  and  limited 
the  appropriation  to  one  mliiion  dollars.  The 
(inference  substitute  also  directs  the  Ad- 
vocate to  deliver  the  final  study  to  the  Con- 
gress, the  President  and  the  Administra- 
tion at  the  same  time  The  study  Is  not  to  be 
submitted  to  the  Office  of  Management  and 
Budget  or  any  other  body  prior  to  its  trans- 
mittal   to   the    Congres.s    and    the    President. 

114.     NATITRAI,     DISASTER     I  riAN     INTEREST    RATES 

The  House  amendment  establishes  In  the 
Small  Business  Act,  with  a  narrow  excep- 
tion, a  uniform  interest  rate  on  the  Small 
Business  Administration's  share  of  any  dis- 
aster loan  The  exception  permits  disaster 
\<<s.:\B  covering  physical  damage  cau.sed  by 
h&tural  disasters,  economic  Injury  caused  by 


natural  disasters,  and  product  disasters  to  be 
made  at  an  interest  rate  which  does  not  ex- 
ceed the  rate  of  interest,  accordlnig  to  the 
standard  C(xst  of  money  formula,  in  effect  at 
the  time  of  the  occurrence  of  the  disaster. 

nie    Senate    bill    does    not    contain    any 
comparable  provision 

The     Conference     substitute     adopts     the 
House  provision 

Neal   Smith. 

Bob   Bercland. 

Henry    Gonzalez, 

Jim   Hanley, 

Gus  Vatron, 

John   Breckinridge. 

William    L.    Hungate, 

Joe  L  EviNS, 

J-   William   Stanton. 

MiLLICENT    PeNWICK, 

Bill   Goodlinc 

Silvio  O.  Conte 

Managers  on   the  Part   of   the  House. 

Robert  Morgan 
John  Sparkman. 
Thomas  J.  McIntyre, 
John  Tower, 
Managers  on   the  Part  of  the  Senate. 


LEAVE  OF  ABSENCE 

By  unanimous  consent,  leave  of  ab- 
sence was  granted  as  follows  to: 

Mr.  Jeffords  lat  the  request  of  Mr, 
Rhodes  I .  for  tcxiay.  on  account  of  oflBcial 
bu.'^ine.ss. 

Mr.  Railsback  mi  the  request  of  Mr. 
Michel),  for  tociay  and  the  balance  of 
the  week,  on  account  of  official  business. 

Mr.  Young  of  Alaska  lat  the  request  of 
Mr,  Rhodes  .  for  May  10  and  11,  on  ac- 
count of  official  business. 

Mr  Hei.stoski  '  at  the  request  of  Mr. 
O  Neill  I .  for  today,  on  account  of  official 
business. 

Mr.  Emery  <at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Rhodes'  ,  for  today,  on  account  of  official 
business. 


SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
addres,';  the  House,  following  the  legis- 
lative program  and  any  special  orders 
heretofore  entered,  was  granted  to: 

'The  following  Members  'at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  ScHULZEt  to  revise  and  ex- 
tend their  remarks  and  include  extrane- 
ous material :  > 

Mr.  Grassley.  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mrs.  Heckler  of  Massachusetts,  for  5 
minutes,  today. 

Mr.  GoLDWATER.  for  5  minutes,  today. 

'The  following  Members  lat  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  MoTTL)  to  revise  and  ex- 
tend their  remarks  and  include  extrane- 
ous matter:  * 

Mr.  Gonzalez,  for  5  minutes,  tcxiay. 

Mr.  Anntjnzio.  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  TsoNGAs.  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Preyer.  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Wolff,  for  15  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  DcwNEY  of  New  York,  for  30  min- 
utes, today. 

Mr.  Burke  of  Massachusetts,  for  5 
minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Vanik,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Miller  of  California,  for  5  min- 
utes, today. 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
re\'ise  and  extend  remarks  was  granted 
to: 


Mr.  Price  and  to  include  extraneous 
matter  with  remarks  made  in  Commit- 
tee of  the  Whole  on  H.R.  12387. 

Mr.  Bro'W'n  of  California  to  re\ise  and 
extend  his  remarks  and  include  extra- 
neous material  notwithstanding  the  fact 
it  is  estimated  it  will  occupy  three  and 
one-quarter  pages  of  the  Congressional 
Record  at  a  cost  of  $929. 

<T^e  following  Members  lat  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  ScHtTLZE'  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter:  • 

Mr.  Kasten". 

Mr.  Wiggins. 

Mr.  Pressler. 

Mr.  LujAN. 

Mr.  Derwinski  in  tliree  instances. 

Mr.  Sebelius. 

Mr.  Lent. 

Mr.  Madigan. 

Mr.  Carter  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Michel. 

Mr.  Hansen  in  five  instances. 

(The  following  Members  <at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  MoTTL '  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter:  ' 

Mr.  Annunzio  in  six  instances. 

Mr.  Brown  of  California  in  10  in- 
stances. 

Mr.  Gonzalez  m  three  instances. 

Mr.  Anderson  of  California  in  three 
instances. 

Mr.  Teague. 

Mr.  DoDD. 

Mr.  Andrews  of  North  Carolina. 

Mr.  Rangel  in  ten  instances. 

Mr.    MURTHA. 

Mr.  Gaydos. 

Ms.  Aezug  in  five  instances. 

Mr.  Bingham  in  10  instances. 

Mr.  McCormack. 

Mr.  Harrington  in  five  instances. 

Mr.  Waxman. 

Mr.  Edgar. 

Mr.  Baldus. 

Mr.  SoLARZ. 

Mr    Baucus. 

Mr.  MoTTL. 

Mr.    CORMAN. 

Mr.  Downey  of  New  York  in  three 
instances. 


ENROLLED  BILL  SIGNED 

Mr.  HAYS  of  Ohio,  from  the  Commit- 
tee on  House  Administration,  reported 
that  that  committee  had  examined  and 
found  truly  enrolled  a  bill  of  the  House 
of  the  following  title,  which  was  there- 
upon signed  by  the  Speaker: 

HJi.  12018.  An  act  to  amend  the  Rehabili- 
tation Act  of  1973  to  provide  that  the  center 
for  deaf-blind  youths  and  adults  established 
by  such  act  shEtll  be  known  as  the  Helen 
Keller  National  Center  for  Deaf-BUnd  Youths 
and  Adults. 


ADJOURNMENT 


Mr.  MOTTL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  that 
the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to:  accord- 
ingly (at  3  o'clock  and  45  minutes  p.m.>, 
the  House  adjourned  imtil  tomorrow, 
Tuesday,  May  11,  1976,  at  12  o'clock  noon. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXTV.  executive 
communications  were  taken  from  the 
Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  follows: 
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3217.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture, transmitting  the  third  annual  report 
on  rural  development  goals,  pursuant  to  sec- 
tion 603(b)  of  the  Rural  Development  Act  of 
1972;  to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture. 

3218.  A  letter  from  the  Deputy  Assistant 
Hoxislng).  tran.smlttlng  notice  of  the  loca- 
tion, nature,  and  estimated  cost  of  various 
construction  projects  proposed  to  be  under- 
taken by  the  Army  Reserve,  pursuant  to  10 
U.S.C.  2233a(l);  to  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services. 

3219.  A  letter  from  the  Deputy  Assistant 
Secretary  of  Defense  (Installations  and 
Housing),  transmitting  notice  of  the  loca- 
tion, nature,  and  estimated  cost  of  various 
construction  projects  proposed  to  be  under- 
taken by  the  Air  National  Guard,  pursuant 
to  10  U.S.C.  2233a(l);  to  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services. 

3220.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Trans- 
portation, transmitting  a  report  on  nego- 
tiated contracts  for  experimental,  develop- 
mental, test  or  research  work,  or  for  indus- 
trial mobUlzatlon  In  the  national  defense, 
covering  the  period  October  1.  1975  through 
March  31.  1976,  pursuant  to  10  U.S.C. 
2304(e):  to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Serv- 
ices. 

3221.  A  letter  from  the  Executive  Secretary 
to  the  Department  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare,  transmitting  proposed  criteria  for 
selection  of  applications  for  fiscal  year  1976 
for  the  Educational  Opportunity  Centers 
program,  pursuant  to  section  431(d)(1)  of 
the  General  Education  Provisions  Act,  as 
amended,  to  the  Committee  on  Education 
on  Education  and  Labor. 

3222.  A  letter  from  the  Director.  Office  of 
Regulatory  Review.  Department  of  Health, 
Edvicatlon,  and  Welfare,  transmitting  pro- 
posed final  regulations  for  the  program  of 
special  services  for  disadvantaged  students, 
pursuant  to  section  431  (d)  ( 1)  of  the  General 
Education  Provisions  Act,  as  amended:  to 
the  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor. 

3223.  A  letter  from  the  Director,  Office  of 
Regulatory  Review.  Department  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare,  transmitting  pro- 
posed final  regulations  for  the  talent  search 
program,  pursuant  to  section  431(d)(1)  of 
the  General  Education  Provisions  Act,  as 
amended;  to  the  Committee  on  Education 
and  Labor. 

3224.  A  letter  from  the  Deputy  Assistant 
Secretary  of  the  Interior,  transmitting  no- 
tice of  the  receipt  of  a  project  proposal  and 
loan  application  under  the  Small  Reclama- 
tion Projects  Act  of  1956  from  the  Hidalgo 
County  Water  Improvement  District  No.  5. 
Progreso,  Tex.,  pursuant  to  section  10  of  the 
act:  to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  In- 
sular Affairs. 

3225.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Director, 
Defense  Security  Assistance  Agency,  trans- 
mitting notice  of  the  intention  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Army  to  offer  to  sell  certain  de- 
fense articles  and  services  to  the  Republic  of 
Korea  (transmittal  No.  76-42).  pursuant  to 
section  36(b)  of  the  Foreign  Military  Sales 
Act,  as  amended;  to  the  Committee  on  Inter- 
national Relations. 

3226.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Director, 
Defense  Security  Assistance  Agency,  trans- 
mitting notice  of  the  intention  of  the  De- 
partment of  the  Army  to  offer  to  sell  certain 
defense  articles  to  the  Yemen  Arab  Republic 
(transmittal  No.  76-61).  pursuant  to  section 
36(b)  of  the  Foreign  Military  Sales  Act,  as 
amended;  to  the  Committee  on  International 
Relations. 

3227.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Commis- 
sioner, Immigration  and  Naturalization  Serv- 
ice, Department  of  Justice,  transmitting 
copies  of  orders  entered  in  the  cases  of  cer- 
tain aliens  found  admissible  to  the  United 
States,  pursuant  to  section  212(a)  (28)  (I) 
(U)  of  the  Immigration  and  Nationality  Act 
(8  US.C.  1182(a)  (28)  (I)  (11)  (b));  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


3228.  A  letter  from  the  Administrator,  En- 
vironmental Protection  Agency,  transmitting 
the  National  Water  Quality  Inventroy  Report 
for  1975,  pursuant  to  section  305(b)(2)  of 
the  Federal  Water  Pollution  Control  Act,  as 
amended  (86  Stat.  854);  to  the  Committee 
on  Public  Works  and  Transportation. 

3229.  A  letter  from  the  Under  Secretary  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  transmit- 
ting a  report  on  Federal  activities  related  to 
welfare  programs  during  fiscal  year  1975, 
pursuant  to  section  704  of  the  Social  Se- 
curity Act,  as  amended  (42  U.SC.  904);  to 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

3230.  A  letter  from  the  Under  Secretary  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  transmit- 
ting a  report  on  Interim  assistance  reim- 
bursement, pursuant  to  section  1631(g)(6) 
of  the  Social  Security  Act.  as  amended  (88 
Stat.  421):  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES  ON  PUB- 
LIC BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XIII,  reports  of 
committees  were  delivered  to  the  Clerk 
for  printing  and  reference  to  the  proper 
calendar,  as  follows: 

Mr.  ULLMAN:  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means.  H  R.  2525.  a  bill  to  implement  the 
Federal  responsibility  for  the  care  and  edu- 
cation of  the  Indian  people  by  Improving  the 
services  and  facilities  of  Federal  Indian 
health  programs  and  encouraging  maximum 
participation  of  Indians  In  such  programs, 
and  for  other  purposes;  with  amendment 
(Rept.  94-1026.  Pt.  II).  Ordered  to  be  printed. 

Mrs.  SULLIVAN:  Committee  on  Merchant 
Marine  and  Fisheries.  HR  10192.  A  bUl  to 
amend  title  14,  United  States  Code,  to  pro- 
vide for  nondiscriminatory  appointment  of 
cadets  to  the  US  Coast  Guard  Academy; 
with  amendment  (Report  No.  94-1109).  Re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mrs.  SULLIVAN:  Committee  on  Merchant 
Marine  and  Fisheries.  H.R.  11407.  A  bill  to 
amend  title  14.  United  States  Code,  to  au- 
thorize the  admission  of  additional  foreign 
nationals  to  the  Coast  Guard  Academy 
(Rept.  No.  94-1110).  Referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of 
the  Union 

Mr.  BOLLING:  Committee  on  Rules.  House 
Resolution  1183.  Resolution  providing  for  the 
consideration  of  H.R.  10210  A  bill  to  require 
States  to  extend  unemployment  compensa- 
tion coverage  to  certain  previously  uncov- 
ered workers:  to  increase  the  amount  of  the 
wages  subject  to  the  Federal  unemployment 
tax.  to  increase  the  rate  of  such  tax;  and  for 
other  purposes  (Rept.  No.  94-1111)  Referred 
to  the  House  Calendar. 

Mr.  ULLMAN:  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means  HR  13272  A  bill  to  amend  section 
407  of  the  Social  Security  Act  to  eliminate 
the  present  prohibition  against  payment  of 
aid  In  the  case  of  a  family  with  an  unem- 
ployed father  who  receives  unemployment 
compensation,  and.  where  possible,  to  elimi- 
nate the  necessity  of  more  than  one  regis- 
tration for  employment  by  an  unemployed 
person  (Rept.  No.  94-1112).  Referred  to  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State 
of  the  Union 

Mr  STAGGERS:  Committee  on  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce  H.R.  12169.  A  bill  to 
amend  the  Energy  Policy  and  Conservation 
Act  to  authorize  appropriations  for  fiscal 
year  1977  to  carry  out  the  functions  of  the 
Federal  Energy  Administration,  and  for  other 
purposes:  with  amendment  (Rept.  No.  94- 
1113).  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  Hou.se  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr  ULLMAN:  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means.  H.R.  13501.  A  bill  to  extend  or  remove 
certain  time  limitations  and  make  other 
administrative  Improvements  In  the  medi- 
care program  under  title  XVIII  of  the  Social 


Security  Act  (Rept.  No,  94-1114).  Referred  to 
the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  th» 
State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa:  Committee  of  confer- 
ence. Conference  report  on  S  2498  (Rept  No. 
94-1115).  Orderrri  •  .  hr  printed. 


PUBLIC  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  5  of  rule  X  and  clause  4 
of  rule  XXII,  public  bills  and  resolutions 
were  introduced  and  severalb'  referred 
as  follows : 

By  Mr.  ANDERSON  of  California  (for 
himself  and  Mr,  Andrews  of  North 
Dakota) : 
H  R    13653    A  bill  to  amend  chapter  44  of 
title  18  of  the  United  States  Code  (respect- 
ing firearms)   to  penalize  the  use  of  firearms 
In  the  conunlsslon  of  any  felony  and  to  In- 
crease the  penalties  In  certain  related  exist- 
ing   provisions;    to   the   Committee   on   the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr  ANDERSON  of  California  (for 
himself  and  Mr,  Jacobs)  : 
H  R  13654.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  com- 
petitive movement  at  fair  and  equitable  rates 
and  charges  of  household  goods  shipments 
moving  In  the  foreign  commerce  of  the 
United  States,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fish- 
eries. 

*    By  Mr.  BROWN  of  California  (for  him- 
self,   Mr.    McCoRMACK,    Mr.    Teacue. 
Mr.   MosHZR.   Mr.   Downing   of   Vir- 
ginia, Mr.  Flowers.  Mr.  Puqua,  Mr. 
Symington,  Mr.  Winn.  Mr.  Thorn- 
ton, Mr.  Ottinger.  Mr.  Harkin.  Mr. 
Ambro,  Mr.  DoDD.  Mrs.  Lloyd  of  Ten- 
nessee, and  Mr.  Wirth  )  : 
H  R.  13655.  A  bill  to  establish  a  5-year  re- 
search and  development  program  leading  to 
advanced  automobile  propulsion  systems,  and 
for    other    purposes;    to    the    Committee   on 
Science  and  Technology. 

By   Mr.   CHAPPELL    (for  himself.   Mr. 
MoTTL,      Mr.      Passman,      and      Mr. 

ROONET)  : 

H.R  13656.  A  bill  to  amend  section  131(b) 
of  the  Vocational  Education  Act  of  1963  to 
encourage  more  research  Into  the  areas  of 
Inserv'lce  training  and  the  recruitment  of 
teachers  from  skilled  person.s  pre.sently  em- 
ployed in  the  community:  to  the  Committee 
on  Education  and  Labor. 

By  Mr  CHAPPELL: 
H.R.  13657.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Fair  Labor 
Standards  Act  of  1938  to  encourage  the  em- 
ployment of  full -time  students  under  the 
age  of  21  and  of  other  persons  under  the  age 
of  18;  to  the  Committee  on  Education  and 
Labor. 

By  Mr.  DELLUMS : 
H.R,  13658,  A  bill  to  amend  title  28,  United 
States  Code,  to  provide  more  effectively  for 
bilingual  proceedings  in  all  district  courts  of 
the  United  States,  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr,  DICKINSON : 
HR,  13659  A  bill  to  reaffirm  the  Intent  of 
Congress  with  respect  to  the  structure  of  the 
common  carrier  telecommunications  industry 
rendering  services  In  Interstate  and  foreign 
commerce;  to  grant  additional  authority  to 
the  Federal  Communications  Commission  to 
authorize  merger''  of  carriers  when  deemed 
to  be  In  the  public  Interest:  to  reaffirm  the 
authority  of  the  States  to  regulate  terminal 
and  station  equipment  used  for  telephone 
exchange  service;  to  require  the  Federal  Com- 
munications Commission  to  make  certain 
findings  in  connection  with  Commls-slon  ar- 
tlons  authorizing  specialized  carriers:  and 
for  other  purposes:  to  the  Committee  on  In- 
terstate and  Foreign  Con\merce 

By  Mr.  EVANS  of  Colorado: 
HR.  13660.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Wild  and 
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Sceiii>  Rivers  Act  with  respect  to  the  polen- 
»lal  iuldltion  o'.  the  Pledra  River  lu  Colorado 
to  provide  tha'  the  tributaries  and  head- 
waters of  .such  river  shall  not  be  designated 
for  potential  itdditlon  to  the  National  Wild 
and  Scenic  Rivers  system:  to  the  Committee 
on  Interior  and  Insular  .A,flairs. 
By    Mr     FREY 

HJl-  13661,  A  bill  to  amend  the  Service 
CSontract  hrx  of  I9H5  to  pn.vide  that  all  em- 
ployees, other  than  b<jna  tide  executive,  ad- 
ministrative, or  professional  employees,  shall 
be  considered  to  be  service  employees  for 
purposes  of  such  act;  to  the  Committee  on 
Education   and   I.alK)r 

By  Mr,  OOIJDWATER: 

H.R,  13662.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  In  order  to  encourage 
small  corporate  employers  to  establish  re- 
tirement pension  plans  for  their  employees 
and  to  provide  worthwhile  benefits  for  them 
under  such  plans:  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means 

By   Mr     HOWARD: 

H.R.  1366:3    A  bill  to  terminate  the  author- 
ization for  the  Tocks  Island  Reservoir  proj- 
ect   as    part    of    the    Delaware    River    Ba.sin 
project,  and   for  other   purposes,    jointly,  to 
the  Committees  on  Public  Works  and  lYans- 
portation.  and   Interior   and   Insular  Affairs 
By  Mr   LLOYD  of  Cailfornia  (for  him- 
self. Mr,  Ambro.  Mrs    Birke  of  Cali- 
fornia. Mr.  DrNCAN  of  Oregon.  Mr, 
Helstoski,     Mr,     Simon     and     Mr, 
Emert)  : 

HR  13664.  A  bill  to  abolish  certain  Fed- 
eral regulatory  agencies  and  to  bring  about 
the  abolition  of  certain  Federal  regulatory 
agencies  or  their  succes,sor  agencies  after  a 
specified  period  of  time,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses: Jointly,  to  the  Committees  on  Govern- 
ment Opyeratlons  and  Rules 

By  Mr    MOLLOHAN    (for  himself  and 
Mr    AsHiXTt  : 

H.R.  13665  A  bill  to  amend  the  Solid 
Waste  Disposal  Act  to  prohibit  the  promul- 
gation of  certain  repulatlons  respectinc 
beverage  containers  sold,  offered  for  sale,  or 
distributed  at  Federal  fac'Mtles;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce 
By  Mr    NOT. AN 

HR  13666,  A  bill  to  amend  title  XVTH  of 
the  Social  Security  Act  to  a\: thorite  pay- 
ment under  the  supplementary  medical  in- 
surance program  for  optometrlc  and  medical 
vision  care;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means 

By  Mr  OTTINGER: 

HR,  13667  A  bill  to  provide  financial 
assLstance  to  persons  whose  small  businesses 
are  displaced  by  Federal  and  federally  as- 
sisted programs  so  they  may  lease,  rent,  or 
buy  replacement  quarters:  to  the  Committee 
on  Small  Business. 

HR  13668,  A  bill  to  amend  the  Small 
Business  Act  to  extend  the  disaster  loans 
provision  of  the  act  to  allow  the  Small  Busi- 
ness Administration  to  provide  disaster  loans 
to  small  buslnesss  In  areas  which  Its  Ad- 
ministrator declfires  to  be  Impacted  disasters; 
to  the  Committee  on  Small  Business, 

HR,  13669,  A  bill  to  amend  the  Small 
Business  Act  to  Increase  the  maximum  Small 
Business  Administration  share  on  a  business 
loan  from  $350,000  to  $500,000;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Small  Business, 

HR,  13670,  A  bill  to  amend  the  Small  Busi- 
ness Act  to  provide  that  a  small  business 
concern  shall  Include  a  nonprofit  organiza- 
tion providing  economic  benefit  or  valuable 
service  to  its  members;  to  the  Committee  on 
Small  Business, 

H  R,  13671,  A  bill  to  make  loans  available 
for  small  businesses  In  the  petroleum  and 
petrochemical  Industries  and  to  preserve  and 
protect  such  small  businesses;  Jointly,  to  the 
Committees  on  Small  Btislness.  and  Inter- 
state and  Foreign  Commerce, 


By  Mr.  PREY'ER  I  for  himself.  Mr,  An- 
drews of  North  Carolina,  Mr    Foun- 
tain,   Mr     Hefner,    Mr,    Henderson. 
Mr.  Holland,  Mr,  Martin.  Mr    Rose, 
and  Mr,  Taylor  of  North  Carolina  i  ; 
H.R,  13672,  A  bill  to  reaflirm  the  Intent  of 
Con^-ress    with    respect    to    the    structure   of 
the  common  carrier  telecommunications  in- 
dustry  rendering  services  in   Interstate   and 
foreign  commerce:   to  reaffirm  the  authority 
of  the  States  to  regulate  terminal  and  station 
equipment  used  for  telephone  exchange  serv- 
ice;   to  require  the  Federal  Communications 
Commission  to  make  certain  flndlners  in  con- 
nection with   Commission  actions  authoriz- 
ing specialized   carriers;    and  for  other  pur- 
poses;   to  the  Committee  on   Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce. 

By  Mr   PRICE  (  for  himself  and  Mr.  Bob 
Wilson  i    (  by  request  i  : 
H  R.    13673.   A  bill   to   approve   the   sale  of 
certain  naval  vessels,  and  for  other  purposes: 
to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services 
By  Mr    ROBINSON 
H,R.    13674.    A   bill    to   provide   for   a   lower 
rate  of  duty  on   vanadium   pentoxlde  if  Im- 
ported   for    processing    Into    ferrovanadium, 
to  the  Committee  on   Ways   and   Means. 

By  Mrs    SCHROEDER  (for  herself.  Mr, 
Howard,   Mr.   Jenrette,   Mr.   MrrcH- 
ell    of    Maryland,    Mr     Harkin.    Mr, 
RoE,   Mr    Nedzi.  Mr,   Hayes  of  Indi- 
ana. Mr,  ScHEL-ER,   Mr.  Baduxo,   Mr, 
Ryan,     Mr,     Meeds,     Mr.     Y'dung    of 
Georgia,    Ms.    Burke    of    California, 
Mr.    Charles   Wilson   of   Texas.    Mr 
RoYBAL.  Mr.  Neal.  and  Ms    Abzugi  : 
H.R.  13675.  A  bill  to  amend  title  .38  of  the 
United  States  Code  in  order  to  extend  from 
10    years    to    15    years    the    period    in    which 
veterans'     educational     assistance     may     be 
used:      to      the      Committee      on      Veterans' 
.Affairs, 

By  Mr  THORNTON  (for  himself.  Mr. 
McCoRMACK,  Mr,  Teacue.  Mr  Gold- 
water,  Mr  MosHER,  Mr  Bell,  Mr, 
FUQUA,  Mr.  Symington.  Mr.  Brown 
of  Caiifonila  Mr.  Winn,  Mr  Ot- 
tinger. Mr,  H.ARKiN,  Mr,  Ambro,  Mr, 
DoDD,  Mr,  Khl-eger,  Mrs  Li  oyd  of 
Tennes,see,   Mr    BLANrH,ARD,   and   Mr, 

WlHTH  I  ; 

H,R-  1.3676.  -A  bill  to  establish  m  the  En- 
ergy Research  and  Development  .Administra- 
tion an  Energy  Extension  Service  to  oversee 
the  development  and  administration  of  State 
plans  for  the  development,  demonstration, 
and  aualy.sls  of  energy  corLservalion  oppor- 
tunities, and  the  development  of  programs  to 
encourage  the  acceptance  and  adoption  of 
energy  con.servation  opportunities  by  energy 
consumers:  to  the  Committee  on  Science  and 
Technology. 

By  Mr    TRAXLER: 

HR.  13677  A  bill  to  provide  that  income 
from  horseraces  and  dograces  conducted  by 
agricultural  organizations  described  m  sec- 
tion 501(c)  (5)  of  the  Internal  Revenue  C'oSe 
of  1954  shall  not  be  unrelated  business  tax- 
able income;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 

By  Mr.  VANDER  JAGT: 

H.R.  13678.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  con- 
struction and  operation  of  a  natural  gas  pipe 
pipeline  from  Prudhoe  Bay,  Alaska,  along  the 
Falrbanks-Alcan  Highway  Corridor  across 
Canada  to  Midwestern  domestic  markets,  and 
for  other  purposes;  jointly,  to  the  Commit- 
tees on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs,  Inter- 
state and  Foreign  Commerce,  and  Public 
Works  and  Transportation. 
By  Mr,  WON  PAT 

HR,  13679  A  bill  to  guarantee  certain  obli- 
gations of  the  Guam  Power  Authority;  to  the 
Committee   on   Interior   and   Insular   Affairs, 


By  Mr   RISENHOO\'ER 
HJ,    Res.    946.    Joint    resolution    authoriz- 
ing  the   President    to   proclaim   the   week    of 
October  10  through  16,  1976,  as  Native  Amer- 
ican Awareness  Week:    to  the  Committee  on 
Post  Office  and  Civli  Service 
By  Mr    TR.OCLER : 
HJ.  Res.  947    Joint  resolution  to  des.gnate 
the   week   beginning   on  August   22,    1976,   as 
National    Nurse    Anesthetist    Week:     to    the 
Committee  on   Post  Office  and  Civi:   Service 
By  Mr   BALOrs 
H,    Fles      1184      Resolution    expressing    the 
sense  of   the   House   of  Representatives  con- 
cerning  an   assessment    by    the   Secretary    of 
Agriculture    of    our    whey    supply    situation, 
to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture. 

By   Mr-   THONE    .for   himself    and   Mr. 

Montgomery 

H    Res    U85    Resolution  to  Insure  that  the 

quality    and    quantity    of    free    broadcasting 

-=^ervice  not  be  impaired:  to  the  Committee  on 

Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 


MEMORIALS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII.  memorials 
were  pre^ent^ed  and  referred  a.s  follow.s 

:i86.  By  the  SPE.A.KER  Memorla:  of  the 
Legislature  of  the  Territory  of  Guam,  rela- 
tive to  closure  of  the  Guam  Ship  Repair  Fa- 
cility:  to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services 

387.  Also,  memorial  of  the  Legislature  of 
the  State  of  Colorado  relative  to  free  trade 
of  agricultural  products  for  exports,  jointly, 
to  the  Committees  oi^.  Internationa!  Rela- 
tions, and  Educatio::  and  IjSbor 


PETITIONS,  ETC 


Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII. 

458  The  SPEAKER  presented  a  petition  of 
the  to'ftn  board,  Ramapo,  N,Y  ,  relative  to 
federalizing  social  welfare  costs,  which  was 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 


AMENDMENTS 


Under  clause  6  of  rule  XXIII.  pro- 
posed amendments  were  submitted  as 
follows : 

HR.  12835 

By  Mr   CORNELL: 

Page  86.  line  16.  in.sert  immediately  before 
the  period  ".  and  by  Inserting  Immediately 
after  'per  capita  Income'  the  following  and 
per  capita  expenditure  for  vocational  educa- 
tion' ". 

Page  87.  immediately  after  line  8.  Insert 
the  following: 

(5)  Section  102(d)  (1)  (as  redesignated  by 
subsection  (a)  of  this  section)  of  such  .Act 
is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"id)  (1  I  The  allotment  ratio  for  any  State 
shall  be  the  sum  of — 

"(A)  1  000  le.s*  the  product  of  ill  0  500  and 
(11)  the  quotient  obtained  uy  dividing  the 
per  capita  income  for  the  State  by  the  per 
capita  income  for  ail  the  States  i  exclusive 
of  Puerto  Rico.  Guam.  American  Samoa,  the 
Virgin  Islands,  and  the  Trust  Territory  of 
the  Pacific  Islands) ;  and 

iBi  the  product  of  ii(  0  125  and  1 1:  i  the 
quotient  obtained  by  dividing  the  per  capita 
expenditures  i  including  expenditures  from 
Federal,  State  and  local  sources)  of  the  State 
for  vocational  education  by  the  per  capita 
expenditures  'including  expenditures  from 
Federal.  State,  and  local  sources)  for  all  the 
States  (exclusive  of  Puerto  Rico,  Guam 
American  Samoa,  the  Virgin  Islands,  and  the 
Trust   Territory  of  the  Pacific  Islands), 
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except  that  the  quotients  tn  clause  (A)(ll) 
and  clause  (B)  (11)  In  no  case  shall  be  more 
than  1.200  or  less  than  0.800.  and  except  that 
such  quotients  for  Puerto  Rico,  Guam. 
American  Samoa,  the  Virgin  Islands,  and  the 
Trust  Territory  of  the  Pacific  Islands  shall 
be  1  200." 

By  Mr.  SOLARZ : 

Page  172,  line  14,  strike  out  "and"  Immedi- 
ately after  the  semicolon. 

Page  172.  line  19.  strike  out  all  that  follows 
"knowledge"  and  insert  In  lieu  thereof 
":  and". 

Page  172,  Immediately  below  lUie  19,  Insert 
the  following : 

"(P)  Improving  the  ability  of  schools  to 
prepare  students  for  citizenship  in  a  multi- 
ethnic society  and  to  Inform  such  students 
of  destructive  consequences  of  Intergroup 
hatreds.". 

Page  178,  Immediately  below  line  12,  Insert 
the  following: 

IMPROVEMENT    Or    INTERGROUP    RELATIONS 

Sec.  207.  Section  405  of  the  General  Educa- 
tion Provisions  Act.  as  amended  by  sections 
201  through  206.  Is  further  amended  by  In- 
serting Immediately  after  subsection  (e)  the 
following  new  subsection: 

"(f)  Not  later  than  one  year  after  the  effec- 
tive date  of  this  subsection,  the  Director 
shall  complete  the  compilation  of  materials 
for  use  In  primary  and  secondary  schools 
which  detail  the  causes  and  consequences  of 
racial,  religious,  and  ethnic  bigotry.  Such 
materials  shall  include  thoee  which— 

"(1)  document  and  explain  all  aspects  of 
the  genocldal  destruction  of  the  European 
Jewish  community  by  Nazi  Germany  before 
and  during  World  War  II.  the  slaughter  of 
the  ArmerUans  by  the  Turkish  Government 
during  World  War  I,  the  enslavement  of 
black  Africans  and  the  displacement  of 
American  Indians  by  white  American  settlers, 
and  any  similar  attempt  to  destroy  any  racial, 
religious,  ethnic,  or  other  group; 

"(2)  describe  efforts  by  mankind  to  formu- 
late policies  to  prevent  the  recurrence  of 
such  attempts: 

"(3)  aid  teachers  In  presenting  such 
courses  of  study  to  their  students:  and 

"(4)  are  appropriate  for  use  In  the  train- 
ing of  teachers  In  connection  with  such 
courses  of  study. 

The  Director,  in  such  manner  as  the  Director 
considers  appropriate,  shall  disseminate  such 
materials  to  State  and  local  educational 
agencies  and  Institutions." 

HR.   12851 
By  Mr.  PRESSLER: 
Page  83,  line   17.  strike  out  "sectton  '  and 
Insert  In  lieu  thereof  "sections". 

Page  84,  line  8,  strike  out  the  quotation 
marks  and  the  period  Immediately  thereafter 
and  add  after  such  line  the  following  new 
section : 

"Sec.  1208.  The  Congre.ss  hereby  finds  and 
declares — 

"(1)  that  vocational  education  Is  severely 
limited  under  the  basic  opportunity  grant 
program  and  the  guaranteed  student  loan 
program  because  of  regulations  governing 
the  programs  and  the  funding  time  for  the 
programs; 

"(2)  that  under  Veterans*  Administration 
regulations  vocational  education  Institutions 
must  meet  certain  requirements  not  asked 
of  other  Institutions  of  higher  education  In 
order  for  their  students  to  receive  Veterans' 
Administration  benefits;  and 

"(3)  that  therefore  It  Is  the  sense  of  Con- 
gress that  vocational  education  should  be 
treated  equally  with  other  forms  of  educa- 


tion by  the  Cougre.ss.  the  Office  of  Educa- 
tion In  the  Department  of  Health.  Education, 
and  Welfare,  the  Veterans'  Administration, 
and  any  other  executive  ageiacy  administer- 
ing   educational    programs  ". 

HR    13350 

By  Mr  LONG  of  Maryland: 

Page  28,  line  2,  Immediately  after  "Sec. 
303."  Insert  "(a)"  and  on  the  same  page  Im- 
mediately after  line  6,  insert  the  following: 

"(b)  Unless  the  President  determines  that 
the  national  security  requires  such  action, 
none  of  the  sums  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated by  this  Act  shall  be  used  to  negotiate. 
make,  renew,  or  amend  any  non-mlUtary 
agreement  between  the  United  States  and 
any  other  nation  required  to  be  arranged  pur- 
suant to  or  made  in  accordance  with  section 
123  of  the  Atomic  Energy  Act,  unless  that 
other  nation  has  formally  agreed  with  the 
International  Atomic  Energy  Agency  to  place 
all  such  nation's  nuclear  and  related  facili- 
ties under  International  Atomic  Energy 
Agency  safeguards,  or  unless  such  nation  has 
ratified  the  Treaty  on  the  NonproUferatlon  of 
Nuclear  Weapons." 


FACTUAL   DESCRIFTIONS   OF  BTLI^ 
AND    RESOLUTIONS    INTRODUCED 

Prepared  by  the  Congressional  Re- 
search Service  pursuant  to  clause  5'd> 
of  House  rule  X.  Previous  listing  ap- 
peared in  the  Congressional  Record  of 
May  7,  1976,  page  13032: 

HOUSE   RESOLUTIONS 

H.  Res  1131.  April  6,  1976  Sets  forth  the 
rule  for  the  consideration  of  HR.   10686. 

H.  Res.  1132.  April  6,  1976  Sets  forth  the 
rule  for  the  consideration  of  H  R.  11337. 

H.  Res.  1133.  April  6,  1976  Sets  forth  the 
rule  for  the  consideration  of  HR.  12678. 

H.  Res.  1134.  April  7,  1976  Sete  forth  the 
rule  for  the  consideration  of  HR    12438. 

H.  Res.  1135.  April  7.  1976.  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce.  Disapproves  the  exemp- 
tion of  residual  oil  fuel  from  the  mandatory 
petroleum  allocation  and  price  regulations  as 
proposed  In  the  energy  action  numbered  1. 
transmitted  to  the  Congress  on  March  29, 
1976. 

H.  Res.  1136.  April  8.  1976.  Appoints  Mem- 
bers to  specified  committees  of  the  House 

H.  Res.  1137  April  8,  1976  Rules  Estab- 
lishes In  the  House  of  Representatives  a  se- 
lect committee  to  conduct  a  full  investiga- 
tion and  study  Into  the  management  of 
water  releases  by  New  'Vork  City  from  Its 
reservoirs  located  In  the  Catsklll  Mountains 
Into  the  Neverslnk -Delaware  River  system. 
Specifies  that  the  study  shall  Include  an  ex- 
amination of  the  Impact  of  such  releases. 

H.  Res  1138.  April  8.  1976.  Judiciary  Di- 
rects that  specified  Federal  Judges  be  Im- 
peached for  usurping  the  authority  of  the 
U.S.  Congress  to  determine  whether  and 
when  pay  raises  for  Federal  Judges  should  be 
granted. 

H.  Res.  1139.  April  8.  1976  Appropriations. 
Disapproves  the  proposed  deferral  of  budget 
authority  in  the  amount  of  $3,016,211  for  the 
Bureau  of  Land  Management,  Department 
of  the  Interior  (proposed  deferral  number 
D76-102). 

H.  Res.  1140.  April  12.  1976.  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce.  States  that  the 
House  of  Representatives  does  not  object  to 
the  exemption  of  residual  fuel  oil  from  the 
mandatory  petroleum  allocation  and  price 
regulations  as  proposed   in   the   energy   ac- 


tion numbered  1.  transmitted  to  the  Con- 
gress on  March  29,  1976. 

H.  Res.  1141  AprU  12,  1976  Set.s  forth 
the  rule  for  the  consideration  of  H  R    8235 

H  Res.  1142  AprU  12,  1976,  Seta  forth 
the  rule  for  the  consideration  of  H.R.  12704. 

H.  Res.  1143.  April  12.  1976  Sets  forth 
the  rule  for  the  consideration  of  H.R    12838 

H  Res.  1144  April  12,  1976  Sets  forth 
the  rule  for  the  consideration  of  H  R    12987. 

H.  Res.  1145  April  13.  1976  Elects  Martin 
A.  Russo  of  Illinois  to  the  House  Committee 
on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce 

H  Res.  1146  April  13,  1976  Post  Office  and 
Civil  Service.  Recognizes  the  fiftieth  anni- 
versary of  the  birth  of  American  commercial 
aviation 

H.  Res,  1147.  AprU  13,  1976  Post  OfHce  and 
ClvU  Service.  Recognizes  the  fiftieth  anni- 
versary of  the  birth  of  American  commercial 
aviation. 

H.  Res.  1148.  April  13,  1976  Rules.  EsUb- 
Ushes  In  the  House  of  Representatives  the 
Select  Committee  on  Nuclear  Proliferation 
and  Nuclear  Export  Policy. 

H.  Res.  1149.  AprU  13,  1976.  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce.  Calls  for  measures  by 
Federal  agencies  to  liisure  that  the  quality 
and  quantity  of  free  broadcasting  services  Is 
not  Impaired  by  the  development  of  pay  tele- 
vision 

H.  Res.  1150.  April  13.  1976  Rules  Amends 
the  Rules  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
to  provide  that  it  Is  not  in  order  to  consider 
any  bill,  resolution,  or  amendment  thereto, 
which  provides  an  appropriation,  or  an  au- 
thorization for  an  appropriation,  for  security 
assistance  for  a  specified  country  in  an  aggre- 
gate amount  of  $100,000,000  or  more  for  any 
fiscal  year,  if  such  bill  or  resolution  also  pro- 
vides an  appropriation,  or  an  authorization 
for  any  fiscal  year  for  security  assistance  for 
any  other  country  for  such  fiscal  year 

H.  Res.  1151.  April  13,  1976.  Rules  Dlrecto 
the  House  Committee  on  Agriculture  to  In- 
vestigate alleged  unfair  business  practices 
by  a  specified  sugar  company  In  Wyoming 

H.  Res  1152.  April  13,  1976.  International 
Relations,  Requests  the  President  to  express 
the  concern  of  the  U.S.  Government  for  the 
safety  and  freedom  of  Valentyn  Moroz 

H.  Res.  1153.  April  13,  1976.  Rules.  Dlrecta 
the  Senate  Committee  on  Agriculture  and 
Forestry  to  Investigate  alleged  unfair  busi- 
ness practices  by  a  specified  sugar  company 
In  Nebraska. 

H.  Res.  1154.  April  13,  1976  Expresses  the 
condolences  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
on  the  death  of  the  Honorable  William  A. 
Barrett,  Representative  from  the  State  of 
Pennsylvania. 

H  Res.  1155.  April  13.  1976.  Sets  forth  the 
rule  for  the  consideration  of  H.R.  385. 

H.  Res.  1156.  April  13.  1976.  Sets  forth  the 
rule  for  the  consideration  of  H.R.  366 

H.  Res.  1157.  April  13,  1976.  Sets  forth  the 
rule  for  the  consideration  of  H  R   12234. 

H.  Res.  1158.  April  14.  1976  Elects  Ron 
Paul  of  Texas  to  the  Committee  on  Banking. 
Currency  and  Housing  and  to  the  Committee 
on  House  Administration, 

H,  Res.  1159.  April  26,  1976.  International 
Relations.  Declares  It  the  sense  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  that  the  United  States 
should  retain  sovereignty  and  Jurisdiction 
over  the  Panama  Canal  Zone. 

H.  Res  1160.  April  26,  1976  Rules  Amends 
Rule  X  of  the  House  of  Representatives  to 
transfer  Jurisdiction  over  Federal  impact  aid 
programs  from  the  Committee  on  Kdiicatlon 
and  Labor  to  the  Committee  on  Way'-  and 
Means. 
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THE  DAY  THE  BRITISH  TOOK  BEAU- 
FORT-LAST BATTLE  OF  THE 
REVOLUTIONARY   WAR 


HON.  JESSE  A.  HELMS 

OF    NORTH     CAROLINA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Monday.  May  10.  1976 

Mr  HELMS.  Mr  President.  I  would 
like  to  .share  with  my  colleagues  a  major 
new  dLscoverj-  in  the  hLstorj-  of  North 
Carolina.  Jean  Bruyere  Kell.  Bicenten- 
nial projects  coordinator  for  the  Car- 
taret  County  Bicentennial  Commission, 
has  recently  uncovered  rare  historical 
document'^  which  .show  that  the  last  bat- 
tle of  the  American  Revolution  was  ac- 
tually founht  in  North  Carolina 

In  April  of  1782.  a  full  year  after  the 
surrender  of  CornwallLs  at  Yorktown,  a 
British  force  .setting  out  from  Charles- 
ton made  a  raid  on  the  colonial  North 
Carolina  town  of  Beaufort  Led  by  Colo- 
nel John  Easton.  the  citizen.s  of  Beaufort 
fiercely  re.sLst-ed  tlie  Briti.sh  attack,  and 
after  .several  days  of  battle  finally  drove 
the  Invaders  back  into  the  sea.  Their 
heroic  effort  probably  .saved  oUier  Tar 
Heel  .seacoast  towns  from  similar  British 
invasions. 

A  full  account  of  tlie  battle  of  Beau- 
fort, written  by  Jean  Bruyere  Kell,  ap- 
pears in  the  Spring.  1976,  Ls.sue  of  tlie 
New  East  magazine,  a  fine  regional  pub- 
lication devoted  to  the  past,  present,  and 
future  of  eastern  North  Carolina  The 
article  is  entitled.  "The  Day  the  British 
Took  Beaufort." 

Mr  President,  I  know  that  others  will 
enjoy  reading  this  interesting  article, 
and  I  ask  unanimou-s  consent  that  it  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

Tliere  being  no  objection,  tlie  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

The  Day  the  British  Took  BrAt-FORT — The 
Last  Battle  of  the  Revolutionary  War 

Th  account  which  follows,  by  Jean  Kell 
of  Beaufort,  reveals  an  entirely  new  and  un- 
known chapter  in  the  history  of  NortJ^.  Caro- 
lina Working  in  the  state  archives  on  the 
Carteret  County  Bicentennial  Book,  o:  which 
she  Is  editor.  Mrs.  Kell  was  astonished  to  find 
a  blow-by-blow  descrlptlun  of  a  major  battle 
at  Beaufort,  one  full  year  after  the  surrender 
of  Cornwallls  and  his  British  forces  at  York- 
town.  Details  of  this  last  revolutionary  bat- 
tle, taken  from  contemporary  Journals  and 
documents,  are  given  here  for  the  first  time 
anywhere. 

The  year  was  1782,  the  time,  -April  3rd  A 
feeling  of  warmth  and  pwace  was  in  the  air, 
the  first  April  In  seven  long  years  that  a  man 
could  relax  his  vigilance  and  look  toward  the 
sea  without  apprehension.  The  continental 
army  had.  the  fall  before,  won  the  decisive 
battle  at  Yorktown. 

The  peace  treaty  had  not  been  signed  The 
peace  was  not  secure.  But  somehow  that  did 
not  trouble  the  whalers  on  Shackleford's 
Banks,  on  the  North  Carolina  coast,  as  they 
rested  In  the  sun,  near  the  recently  deacti- 
vated battery  called  Fort  Hancock,  exchang- 
ing tales  and  waiting  for  the  cry.  "Thar  She 
Blows." 

As  they  calmly  watched,  a  ship  and  two 
Bchoonors  entered  Cape  Harbour  (now  called 


the  Bite)  and  dropped  anchor  FYom  the  ship 
a  small  boat  was  launched  manned  by  five 
men  As  they  approached  the  shore,  the 
whalers  wandered  down  the  beach  to  meet 
them  The  boat  landed,  the  crew  jumped  out 
and,  with  the  help  of  the  whalers,  was  pulled 
up  on  the  sand  TTie  captain  of  the  crew 
greeted  the  whalers.  He  reported  that  their 
ship  was  from  New  England  and  the  others 
a  prize  of  war  which  they  had  taken  They 
wanted  to  pass  through  Old  Top.sall  Inlet  to 
the  Port  of  Beaufort  TTie  whalers  advised 
them  to  wait  for  the  next  daylight  high  tide, 
and  gave  them  directions  for  crossing  the 
bar  They  then  walked  up  the  beach  to  the 
Davis  house  for  a  drink,  all  drinking  to  the 
success  of  the  visitors  and  their  fine  prize 
ioT  lhe:r  country. 

Tlie  next  day  at  high  tide  the  townfolk  of 
Port  Beaufort,  gazing  toward  the  Inlet. 
watched  a.s  the  ships  approached  the  bar. 
saw  pilots  board  and  guide  them  to  anchor 
under  Borden's  Banks,  fronting  the  town 

Their  curiosity  wels  aroused  No  landing 
boats  were  launched  A  great  many  of  the 
inhabitants  decided  the  only  way  to  find  out 
who  these  sailors  were,  where  they  were  from 
and  why  they  had  come  to  the  Port,  was  to 
sail  or  row  to  the  vessels. 

Major  Dennis  and  his  companion.  Capt. 
Dedrtrk  Gibble.  from  a  high  porch,  viewed 
the  scene  Something  strange  was  happening 
The  boats  went  out  but  not  one  returned. 
Upon  discussion  they  decided  it  might  be  an 
enemy  vessel  Gibble  decided  to  look  the 
situation  over  and  set  out  for  the  mysterious 
ships,  carrying  a  flag  of  truce  Dark  was  fast 
approaching,  he  did  not  return.  Becoming 
alarmed  Dennis  hurried  to  Beaufort's  Capt 
Easton.  reporting  the  several  circumstances 
to  him. 

Easton  quickly  dispatched  riders  through- 
out the  country  for  help  and  to  warn  the 
people  He  gathered  what  men  he  could  find, 
armed  them  with  guns  which  had  been 
turned  over  to  him  when  the  local  militia 
disbanded 

It  was  now  dark  Easton  and  eight  men 
began  to  patrol  the  shoreline.  The  sound  of 
approaching  boats  was  heard  near  the  mouth 
of  Taylor's  Creek  i  at  that  time  east  of  Ful- 
ford  Street  i  They  all  headed  for  the  sentry 
placed  there.  A  voice  .shouting  in  from  the 
boats  was  trying  to  convince  the  .sentry-  that 
they  were  friends 

Easton  sensed  the  deception,  called  the 
sentrj-  to  him  and  ordered  his  men  to  fire 
Out  through  the  night  the  guns  rang  as  the 
defenders  poured  shot  after  shot  on  the 
landing  party 

The  enemy  retired  about  a  half  mlie  east- 
ward and  landed  their  men  on  Carrot  Island 
Then  they  crawled  undiscovered  and  began 
to  ford  the  Creek  about  300  yards  from  the 
point  where  Easton  had  posted  a  man.  The 
other  meii  were  patrolling  their  various  sec- 
tors Two  were  near  the  spot  where  the  enemy 
were  attempting  to  land 

Just  as  the  first  rays  light  dawned,  shots 
from  the  sentry's  gun  alarmed  Easton.  who 
rushed  up  with  four  men,  .spotted  the  ford- 
ing party,  and  ordered  hi.';  force  to  open  fire. 
The  commander  of  the  enemy  contingent  (a 
Major  Stewart )  was  wounded,  and  a  private 
mortally  Injured.  One  of  Easton  s  men  re- 
ceived a  slight  wound  in  his  thigh  They  kept 
up  constant  firing 

At  4:30  In  the  morning  Easton  and  his 
men  retired  to  the  town  Batt«ry,  built  a  few 
years  before  by  the  townsmen  under  the 
guidance  of  Capt  Charles  Biddle  Here  they 
found  Major  Dennis  ■with  three  men  with- 
out weapons.  They  were  attempting  to  make 
plans  for  their  next  move  when  two  men 
arrived   and   reported   that    the   enemy   were 


behind  Capt.  Glbble's  house  At  this  time 
they  saw  Capt.  Slngletry  coming  along  the 
beach  by  the  house.  They  watched  helpless 
as  he  was  charged  by  the  enemy  The  whole 
group  rushed  from  behind  the  hotise  and 
surrounded  him  and  took  htm  prisoner.  Eas- 
ton ordered  the  cannon,  turned  In  that  di- 
rection, fired. 

As  full  light  came,  one  could  see  small 
boats  leave  the  fleet  i  boats  of  the  townsmen 
who  were  held  prisoners  i .  They  approached 
the  town,  landing  where  they  chose  on  the 
beach,  spreading  Into  all  sections  of  the  town 
bent  on  plundering. 

Being  overpowered  by  numbers.  Elaston  and 
his  men  retired  from  the  Battery  to  G&bnel's 
house  about  one-half  mUe  from  town.  On 
the  way  they  spotted  men  loaded  down  with 
plunder.  They  overpowered  and  captured  two 
of  them.  At  two  o'clock  Col.  Ward  arrived 
with  20  men.  They  decided  to  ouike  their  post 
at  the  town  bridge  and  an  advance  post  three 
quarters  of  a  mile  from  their  main  body. 

They  set  up  camp.  Women,  old  folks  and 
children  came  In  great  distress,  driven  from 
their  homes  by  the  British.  There  was  no  one 
left  in  town  to  protect  them 

Tlie  next  morning  Easton  collected  about 
eight  Llghthorse  who  were  kept  constantly 
patrolling  and  reconnolterlng  the  enemy  s 
situation.  Messengers  were  sent  with  orders 
for  the  Bogue  and  White  Oak  companies  to 
remain  on  the  west  side  of  the  Newpwrt  River. 
under  Major  West,  to  prevent  the  enemy  from 
plundering  and  destroj-ing  the  pubUc 
granary. 

A  guard  of  13  men  was  established  at 
Harkers  Island  to  observe  the  British  actions 
there  A  letter  was  sent  from  Capt  Wm  Bull, 
a  prLsoner  on  board  the  Commodore',  to 
Mrs.  Thomson  stating  that  the  enemy  would 
be  willing  to  have  a  treaty  for  exchange  and 
parole  of  prisoners 

Sunday,  April  7,  two  cf  the  town  officers 
and  two  of  the  enemy  met  to  negotiate  the 
exchange  of  prisoners  Small  parties  had  cap- 
tured a  number  of  enemy  as  they  went  about 
plundering  the  town  A  cease-fire  was  ar- 
ranged for  four  o'clock  but  was  not  earned 
out  Hostilities  commenced  again  A  cannon 
shot  from  Biddies  Port,  now  occupied  by  the 
enemy,  fell  on  the  camp  Miiitia  from,  differ- 
ent part,s  of  the  county  t)egan  to  arrive  A 
reconnolterlng  party  arnred  and  reported 
the  enemy  were  staying  close  within  their 
works  But  when  Major  Mount  Florence  ar- 
rived he  reported  the  enemy  were  very  busy 
moving  the  booty  they  had  taken  out  to  the 
ships 

On  Monday,  April  8  word  wa.--  received  that 
the  enemy  had  attempted  to  land  and  plun- 
der Harkers  Island,  but  were  repulsed  by  the 
men  stationed  there,  Capt,  Foot,  command- 
ing twelve  men  in  two  boats,  went  out  In 
the  harbor  to  intercept  the  enemy's  boats 
carrying  plunder  and  goods  Capt  Nixson,  of 
Onslow  County.  Joined  the  camp  with  thirty 
horsemen.  Tlie  enemy  shot  another  six  p>ound 
cannon  ball  into  the  camp  A  large  force  ad- 
vanced to  the  school  house  and  fired  upon 
the  sentry  A  skirmish  ensued  Col  Ward  ar- 
rived with  twenty  men  The  enemy  retreated 
behind  the  school  house  .\  short  time  later 
they  set  fire  t.o  it  and  retired  to  the  Battery. 
On  Thursday.  Apr;!  P.  threats  were  received 
from  the  British  Commanding  officer  that 
the  town  of  Beaufort  would  be  destroyed,  A 
party  of  men  from  the  town  forces  surprised 
the  enemy  plundering  Lewis'  home  on  the 
west  side  of  North  River,  took  three  prisoners 
and  wounded  five  or  six.  Including  the  officer 
commanding  the  party. 

Another  attempt  was  made  for  exchanging 
prisoners  Negotiatioris  were  resumed  and 
satisfactory    arrangements    made     Cessation 
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of  firing  was  agreed  upon,  to  continue  until 
one  o'clock  the  next  day. 

At  that  time  It  was  discovered  that  the 
enemy  had  left  town.  The  prisoner  exchange 
took  place,  but  only  some  of  the  town  pris- 
oners were  returned.  All  of  the  enemy  pris- 
oners were  returned. 

The  enemy  did  not  fulfill  their  agreement. 
They  detained  two  pilots  and  a  number  of 
other  townsmen,  including  some  of  William 
Borden's  slaves. 

On  talcing  possession  of  the  town  Battery. 
Easton  and  his  men  found  the  three  guris 
dismounted,  one  broken  and  the  others 
spiked  and  filled  with  shot.  Men  set  to  work 
cleaning  them  out  and  by  nightfall  one  was 
ready  for  firing. 

At  midnight  Captains  Neal  and  Maston  of 
Craven  County  Joined  the  camp  with  40  men. 
and  In  the  morning  Capt.  Dan  reached  the 
town  with  50  men. 

Help  had  arrived  too  late. 
The  next  morning,  as  soon  as  the  other 
gun  was  cleared,  the  townsmen  began  to 
fire  on  one  sloop  that  was  getting  under- 
way. Immediately  the  enemy  began  to  can- 
nonade the  town.  No  one  was  killed  or 
wounded,  but  two  cannon  balls  went  through 
two  houses  Easton  ordered  Captains  Fulford 
and  Foot  to  Shackleford's  Banks  to  preiknt 
the  enemy  from  getting  water.  ■■ 

About  nine  o'clock  that  night,  the  enemy 
set  flre  to  the  sloop,  for  some  undetermined 
reason,  destroying  a  quantity  of  provisions 
and  naval  stores  they  could  not  get  off. 

The  following  day  the  guards  on  Shackle- 
ford's  Banks  forced  a  British  privateer  and 
another  ship,  there  to  cover  a  landing  party 
seeking  water,  to  slip  their  cables  and  with- 
draw. Joining  the  fleet  at  Borden's  Banks. 
When  they  surprl.sed  the  landing  pertv.  they 
killed  and  wounded  several  of  the  men  and 
destroyed  their  water  casks. 

The  next  morning  the  enemy  withdrew 
from  Borden  s  Banks  toward  the  bar.  A  group 
of  townsmen  set  out  to  look  over  the  charred 
remains  of  the  sloop  and  were  able  to  re- 
trieve a  three  pound  gun.  Carrying  It  back 
to  town  where  they  were  eagerly  greeted.  The 
gun  was  mounted  on  the  town  fort, 

Sunday  morning  as  the  men  spent  their 
time  preparing  shot,  they  saw  a  sloop  com- 
ing toward  the  bar.  They  tried  In  every  way 
to  signal  that  the  ships  in  the  hartjor  were 
British,  but  to  no  avail.  They  were  dismayed 
when  they  saw  the  sloop  "strike  her  colors  " 
at  the  first  shot  from  the  enemy  It  seemed 
to  some  so  apparent  she  could  have  made 
her  escape,  had  she  only  tried. 

The  next  morning  the  enemy  landed  a 
party  on  Borden's  Banks  to  search  for  water 
along  with  troops  to  protect  them.  A  captain 
and  18  men  were  detached  from  camp  in 
Beaufort  to  watch  them.  On  seeing  the  men 
the  enemy  quickly  made  their  way  back  to 
their  ships. 

Desperate  to  destroy  the  enemy  ships,  the 
men  prepared  rafts,  loaded  them  with  tinder, 
pine  knots,  straw  and  tar.  These  they  lighted 
and  sent  on  the  tide  toward  the  enemies, 
watching  breathlessly  as  they  floated  toward 
their  goal.  Suddenly  the  wind  changed  and 
drove  them  on  the  beach  where  they  burned 
out.  their  mission  unaccomplUhed.  The  pilots 
later  reported  that  they  at  least  greatly 
alarmed  the  men  on  the  vessels. 

On  Thursday.  April  16  the  fleet  made  an 
attempt  to  get  underway,  but  a  fresh  wind 
made  this  impossible  The  following  day  at 
10  o'clock  they  weighed  ancher  and  set  sail. 
The  men  in  the  Battery  exchanged  five  shots 
with  them.  At  midday  they  were  over  the 
bar.  where  they  released  all  prisoners  except 
Borden's  slaves.  Two  ships,  two  schooners,  one 
sloop  and  one  small  boat  set  their  course  to- 
ward Charleston. 

The  selge  at  Beaufort  was  over.  It  had 
been  the  last  battle  of  the  Revolutionary 
War,  Jixst  seven  years,  lacking  one  day.  from 
the  first  Battle  at  Concord  Bridge,  on  April 
18,  1775. 
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HON.  THOMAS  J.  DOWNEY 

-•^     NEW     YuRK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  May  10.  1976 

Mr.  DOWNEY  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Speaker,  corporate  power  in  this  country 
has  become  one  of  the  facts  of  American 
economic  life.  How  we  can  insure  that 
America's  giant  corporations  exercise 
that  immense  power  in  a  responsible  way 
is  likely  to  become  one  of  this  Nation's 
most  pressing  problems  in  the  next 
decade. 

One  of  the  single  most  important  pro- 
posals to  emerge  in  this  area  is  the  Fed- 
eral Corporate  Charting  study  produced 
by  Ralph  Nader.  Mark  Green,  and  Joel 
Seligman  and  published  by  the  Corpo- 
rate Accountability  Research  Group.  Re- 
cently, an  excerpt  from  this  study  ap- 
peared in  the  New  York  Times  I  would 
like  to  call  the  attention  of  my  colleagues 
to  the  very  impxjrtant  issues  raised  in 
that  article.  I  believe  it  contains  a  cogent 
analysis,  and  many  important  sugges- 
tions for  restructuring  the  corporate 
world : 

The   Case   for   Federal   Corporate   Charters 
(The  following  is  excerpted  from    "Constltu- 
tlonallzlng  the  Corporation:  The  Case  for 
the  Chartering  of  Oiant  Corporations."  by 
Ralph  Nader.  Mark  Green  and  Joel  Selig- 
man. publLshed  by  the  Corporate  Account- 
abUlty  Research  Group,  Washington,  DC.  i 
The  genius  of  our  Constitution  Is  that  It 
guaranteed    rights   to   powerless    individuals 
against  the  powerful  collective  called  govern- 
ment so  the  people  would  control  the  govern- 
ment, rather  than   the  reverse. 

But  after  two  centuries,  nongovernment 
organizations  have  managed  to  escape  the 
kind  of  accountability  that  a  democracy  Im- 
poses on  Its  centers  of  power  These  are  our 
giant  corporations.  They  are  effectively  pri- 
vate governments  with  vast  direct  and  in- 
direct Impact  on  communities,  citizens,  tax- 
payers, workers.  Investors,  small  businesses 
and  future  generations. 

The  existing  system  of  state  chartering  for 
these  corporations  Is  a  farce.  The  control  of 
national  and  multinational  corporations  re- 
qulre.s  national  authority.  Who  would  not  be 
embarrassed  to  defend  the  proposition  that 
only  a  state— and  not  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment— can  charter  a  General  Motors  or  an 
International  Telephone  and  Telegraph'' 
Also,  our  current  economic  crisis  and  corpo- 
rate crime  wave  underscore  the  failure  of  the 
corporate  law  system  To  put  It  simply,  if  big 
business  today  is  so  good,  why  are  thines  so 
bad? 

The  problem  Is  ultimately  one  of  power: 
how  can  we  limit  unaccountable  power  and 
how  can  we  ensure  that  those  who  do  exer- 
cise managerial  power  are  the  best  managers 
feasible?  Federal  chartering  of  the  nations 
700  largest  corporations  seems  the  most  logi- 
cal and  workable  mechanism. 

In  the  early  1800's.  charters  were  selectively 
granted  by  the  states,  and  contained  limita- 
tions on  how  large  a  company  could  grow, 
where  It  could  do  business,  and  what  busi- 
ness it  could  engage  in.  After  the  Civil  War. 
the  growth  of  railroads  and  the  introduction 
of  the  trust  device  enabled  Industrialists  like 
John  D  Rockefeller  to  dominate  not  merely 
a  local  market,  nor  even  a  regional  market, 
but  a  national  one. 

State  corporation  laws  began  to  retaliate 
against  such  abusive  activity;  New  Jersey 
went  Into  the  chartermongerlng  business  In 


the  1890's  New  Jersey  effectively  legalized 
the  trust  by  allowing  one  company  to  control 
the  stock  of  another;  it  ended  all  size  con- 
straints, allowed  nonvoting  stock  and  stock 
watering,  and  gave  chartered  firms  perpetual 
life  The  result:  while  New  Jorst-y  graiited 
834  charters  and  earned  $857,000  In  charter- 
ing tax  revenues  In  1896.  It  granted  2.093 
charters  and  earned  $3  2  million  by  1906. 

Then  came  Delaware,  which  drastically  re- 
duced shareholder  rights,  enhanced  manage- 
ment prerogative  and  allowed  a  corporation 
to  conduct  business  in  any  way  It  chose  as 
long  as  the  state  did  not  explicitly  forbid  it— 
and  Delaware  forbade  very  little.  As  a  con- 
sequence, corporate  franchise  fees  averaged 
31  percent  of  its  total  state  revenues  from 
1913  to  1934. 

By  1963.  other  states  had  begun  to  catch 
up.  or  come  down,  to  Delaware's  corporate 
law  standards.  Delaware's  state  legislature 
then  created  a  commission,  comprised  of  a 
few  top  corporate  lawyers,  to  draft  further 
liberalizations  of  the  state  corporation  law. 
The  legislature  unanimously  ratified  the  re- 
visions In  1967.  Incorporations  soon  doubled. 
By  1974.  76.000  corporations  were  chartered 
In  Delaware,  including  52  of  the  top  100  cor- 
porations and  251  of  the  largest  500— the 
successful  result  of  a  law  for  sale. 

The  Constitution's  silence  about  giant  cor- 
porations was  perhaps  understandable  for  au 
agrarian  economy  in  1789.  but  It  Is  anoma- 
lous in  1976,  It  Is  time  to  "constitutlonallze" 
the  corporation,  to  provide  checks  and  bal- 
ances between  shareholders,  the  board  and 
executives;  decentralized  decision-making; 
the  limitation  of  powers;  rights  to  free 
speech,  disclosure  and  privacy,  and  freedom 
from  monopoly,  surveillance,  and  managerial 
tyranny;  self-help  and  private  property,  and 
an  Informed  corporate  constituency, 

A  Federal  Chartering  Act  would  have  sev- 
eral alms: 

To  avoid  executive  oligarchy  and  to  pro- 
mote more  corporate  democracy.  Managers 
must  surrender  some  of  their  authority  to 
the  board  of  directors  and  to  shareholders. 
Victims  must  have  direct  rights  of  relief 
against  corporate  perpetrators.  So  In  certain 
situations  communities  could  vote  to  require 
a  plant  to  stop  polluting,  or  workers  could 
buy  stock  and.  with  cumulative  voting,  elect 
directors,  or  employees  will  be  free  to  speak 
and  free  from  Invasions  of  privacy  by  their 
controlling  employers. 

To  Increase  disclosure  by  these  corporate 
powers.  Because  giant  monopolies  and  oli- 
gopolies frustrate  the  pro-consumer  benefits 
of  government,  this  will  not  be  a  more  aca- 
demic exercise-  along  the  Hudson  River,  po- 
litical candidates  cannot  now  avoid  talking 
about  General  Electrlc's  highly  publicized 
PCB  (polychlorlnated  biphenyls)  contamina- 
tion of  the  river. 

To  Impose  the  discipline  of  competition  on 
managers  who  want  to  exploit  their  market 
polles,  frustrate  the  pro-consumer  benefits  of 
economic  competition — lower  prices,  less 
waste,  more  innovation,  greater  variety  of 
goods,  less  centralized  power — a  program  of 
deconcentratlon  is  essential. 

To  enable  affected  interests — consumers, 
workers,  shareholders — to  appeal  directly  to 
court  to  vindicate  their  rights.  Liberalized 
standing  and  class  action  rules  would  facili- 
tate this  direct  self-help  against  unrespon- 
sive corporate  or  governmental  bureauc- 
racies. 

If  enacted,  the  Federal  chartering  legisla- 
tion would  provide  that  all  corporations  con- 
tinue to  incorporate  in  a  state;  the  Federal 
Government  would  additionally  require  the 
largest  of  them  to  charter  in  Washington. 
This  dual  system  fully  appreciates  the  con- 
stitutional principle  of  Federalism. 

The  act  would  cover  all  industrial,  retail 
and  transportation  corporations  which  sold 
more  than  $250  million  in  goods  or  services 
in  the  United  States  in  any  one  of  the  previ- 
ous three  years,  or  employed  more  than  10,- 
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000  persons  here  in  one  of  those  years  and. 
in  either  case  were  ILsted  on  a  national  se- 
curities exchange  or  held  of  record  at  least 
2.000  shareholders  The  reforms  could  be 
tailored  t<)  the  operations  of  the  largest  fi- 
nancial corporation  m  subsequent  proposals 

It  Is  probable  that  some  United  States  cor- 
porations win  consider  fieeing  abroad  rather 
than  complying'  with  an  effective  Federal 
charterln^,•  law  The  exchange  ILstlng  and 
2.000  American  shareholder  provisions  would 
ensure  they  cannot.  DelLstln^r  and  elimina- 
tion of  all  but  1.999  United  Slates  share- 
holders would  be  a  practical  lmpo.ssiblllty  for 
most  domestic  giants 

The  Securities  and  Exchange  Commission 
would  enforce  most  of  the  act's  provisions — 
although  the  Federal  Trade  Commission 
could  handle  the  disclosure  sections  and  the 
Justice  Department's  antitrust  division,  the 
antlmonopoly  provisions  Corporate  officers 
convicted  of  a  willful  violation  of  the  act 
would  not  be  allowed  to  serve  as  an  ofBcer  or 
director  in  an  American  corporation  or  part- 
nership to  five  years  Fines  should  be  cali- 
brated to  annual  corporate  sales  -a  violation 
by  G.M.  should  not  be  penalized  as  though 
perpetrated  by  Mrs  Smiths  Pie— and  should 
increase  for  repeated  violations 

These  serious  penalties  recognize  that,  un- 
like, say.  the  Impetuous  murder  of  a  spouse, 
corporate  crime  Is  committed  by  sophisti- 
cated and  deliberative  buslnes,s  persons  who 
carefully  weigh  the  costs  and  benefits. 

In  few  aspects  does  state  corporation  law 
fall  quite  so  completely  as  the  state's  inabil- 
ity— or  unwillingness — to  enforce  the  law. 
Enforcement  of  prohibition  seemed  vigorous 
by  comparison. 

Delaware  has  no  enforcement  wing.  In  fact, 
of  the  22  states  that  responded  to  a  survey 
on  the  subject  last  year,  18  acknowledged 
that  they  did  not  employ  a  single  person  to 
enforce  the  substantive  provisions  of  their 
corporation  laws.  Not  one  could  point  to  a 
single  Instance  of  punishing  a  corporation  in 
1972,  1973  or  1974.  other  than  for  falling  to 
pay  franchise  taxes  or  file  an  annual  report 
Most  had  no  Idea  whether  the  corporatlon.s 
they  did  penalize  subsequently  compiled 
with  sanctions. 

The  enforcement  record  of  the  Securities 
and  Exchange  Commission- the  existing 
agencv  we  believe  best  suited  to  enforce  most 
of  the  Federal  Chartering  Act — shines  by 
comparison. 

In  another  problem  area,  while  on  paper 
giant  corporations  may  appear  to  be  expres- 
slon.s  of  democracy,  with  shareholder-owners 
electing  directors  who  "manage  the  corpora- 
tion "  and  who  select  and  oversee  the  cor- 
porate officers. 

But  because  management  controls  the 
nominating  and  proxy  machinery,  the  ex- 
I)endlture  of  corporate  fund.s  and  the  use  of 
corporate  personnel  In  election  contests.  Its 
directorial  candidates  and  its  resolutions  al- 
most invariably  prevail— 99.7  percent  of  all 
directors'  elections  in  our  largest  corpora- 
tions are  uncontested.  And  under  Delaware 
law,  there  are  very  few  management  activi- 
ties which  actually  trigger  a  shareholder 
vote  G.M,  could  sell  off  its  Buick  division 
and  not  need  to  get  shareholder  approval 

Of  an  average  14,49  directors  on  the  boards 
of  the  top  200  Industrial  companies,  6.56  are 
"inside  directors"  employed  by  or  beholden 
to  the  chief  executive,  while  69  percent  of 
the  "outsiders  "  are  slmpatico  fellow  corpo- 
rate executives.  Said  one  executive,  "I  can't 
think  of  a  single  time  when  the  board  has 
failed  to  support  a  propo.sed  policy  of  man- 
agement."  Thus  the  Penn-Central  board,  like 
most  cuckolds,  was  among  the  last  to  dis- 
cover the  truth. 

Secrecy  often  seems  the  first  rule  of  corpo- 
rate bureaucracies — whether  they  are  dealing 
with  citizens,  Congress  or  the  regulatory 
agencies.  Indeed,  the  Federal  government  of- 
ten promotes  this  secrecy  by  its  "rule  of 
confidentiality."  whereby  only  aggregate  in- 
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dustry  data  can  be  released,  not  company- 
by-company  data    And  the  SEC's  failure  to 
promote      uniform     accounting     rules     has 
worked    to   keep    the   Investing   public   often 
uninformed  about  a  firm's  true  performance. 

Even  at  the  Federal  level,  it  has  been  ar- 
gued, governments  are  often  ".so  woefully  un- 
informed of  corporate  aiffalrs  that  even  honest 
and  well-intentioned  men  cannot  effectively 
execute  public  policy." 

As  for  employee  relations,  while  the  Consti- 
tution carefully  restrains  all  levels  of  govern- 
ment from  Invading  the  rights  of  citizens.  It 
effectively  allows  every  business  corporation 
to  do  so  A  1974  Senate  study  estimated  that 
between  200.000  and  300.000  private  business 
polygraph  tests  are  administered  each  year; 
two  surveys  estimated  that  companies  eaves- 
drop on  or  investigate  the  loyalty  of  one- 
fifth  of  all  American  workers 

"We  complain  about  government  and  busi- 
ness, we  stress  the  advantages  of  the  free 
enterprise  system,  we  complain  about  the  to- 
talitarian state."  said  General  Robert  E. 
Wood,  former  chairman  of  the  board  of  Sears, 
Roebuck  &  Company,  "but  in  our  individual 
organizations  .  .  we  have  created  more  or 
less  of  a  totalitarian  system  in  industry,  par- 
ticularly in  large  Industry" 

Federally  chartered  corporations  would  be 
required  to  observe  First  Amendment  re- 
quirements of  free  speech  and  assembly, 
which  would  prohibit  retaliation  against 
employees  who  in  good  faith  communicate 
apparent  corporate  violations  of  law  to  direc- 
tors, legislatures  or  law  enforcement  agen- 
cies. The.se  giant  companies  would  also  re- 
spect the  privacy  of  its  employees-  for  exam- 
ple, the  use  of  hidden  microphones  or  tele- 
vision cameras,  which  violate  the  privacy  of 
numerous  innocent  employees,  would  be  pro- 
scrit>ed;  employees  would  be  able  to  examine 
their  corporate  personnel  files 

WTille  the  states  were  gutting  their  laws. 
three  major  merger  waves — in  1898-1902. 
1925-1929  and  1967-1969  led  to  a  concen- 
tration of  industrial  assets  in  this  country: 
nearly  two-thirds  of  our  manufacturing  sec- 
tor Is  now  controlled  by  oligopolies  and  the 
largest  200  Industrial  firms  own  about  two- 
thirds  of  all  industrial  assets 

More  competition  Is  an  imp>ortant  antidote 
to  corporate  power  Thus,  no  Federally  char- 
tered corporation  should  be  allowed  to  ac- 
quire any  company  among  the  eight  largest 
in  any  industry  where  four  or  fewer  concerns 
control  50  percent  or  more  of  the  market 
And  to  the  extent  such  corporations  do  make 
acquisitions  in  unconcentrated  ind\istries 
they  mtist  within  three  months  divest  them- 
selves of  an  approximately  equal  amount  of 
assets  There  would  be  a  presumption  of  Ille- 
gal monopoly  power  if  four  or  fewer  corpora- 
tions accounted  for  50  percent  or  more  of  a 
market  for  any  two  con.secutive  years  among 
the  most  recent  five  An  Antlmonopoly  Court 
would  determine  appropriate  relief,  which 
would  usually  entail  divestiture 

Several  counter-arguments  to  Federal  char- 
tering can  be,  and  have  been,  made,  includ- 
ing the  following 

Isn't  it  Just  more  regulation? 

Wont  Federal  chartering  be  a  costly  bur- 
den on  business? 

Will  it  lead  to  a  Federal  take-over  of  busi- 
ness, to  socialism? 

In  answer  to  the  first,  a  reinforced  SEC. 
and  Justices  antitrust  division  would  en- 
force the  law.  Historically,  these  two  agen- 
cies have  made  the  market  process  work  bet- 
ter, rather  than  substituted  for  it  Indeed, 
it  is  when  the  market  fails  to  perform  as 
expected  and  when  such  agencies  fall  to  take 
corrective  action  that  we  get  truly  burden- 
some regulation,  like  wage  and  price  controls. 

As  for  the  cost  burden,  it  would  fall  not 
on  the  approximately  18  million  small  and 
moderate  si^e  businesses  in  this  country,  but 
only  on  those  700  giants  who,  given  their  size 
<tnd  impact,  can  best  afford  and  deserve  it 
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Finally,  Federal  chartering  la  i^proximateiy 
as  socialistic  a  concept  as  Federiil  charters 
for  banks,  which  have  existed  since  1864.  or 
the  Justice  Department's  proposal  in  1975  tc 
shift  regulation  of  Insurance  companies  from 
the  states  to  Washington. 

If  anything,  the  precise  reverse  of  Federal 
chartering  lesuling  to  a  Federal  take-over 
might  be  true  As  btislness  grows  bigger,  les.s 
accountable  and  less  law-abiding,  govern- 
ment will  be  comp>elled  to  extend  its  author- 
ity over  this  rogue  elephant  In  our  midst. 


PENNSYLVANIA    RESER\'ES    AT 
WORK 


HON.  JOHN  P.  MURTHA 

OK    PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  May  10,  1976 

Mr,  MURTHA,  Mr,  Speaker,  on  May  4 
and  5,  I  had  the  opportunity  to  make  an 
inspection  tour  of  the  458th  Engineer 
Battalion.  US  Army  Reserve,  which  was 
at  summer  camp  for  their  annual  field 
training  at  IndiantowTi  Gap.  Pa. 

Arriving  late  Tuesday  evening.  I 
shared  the  company  oflBcer  first  mess 
night  and  had  a  briefing  by  Maj.  Willie 
E.  Dixon.  Jr..  Commander,  99lh  U.S 
Army  Reserve  Command.  We  discussed 
the  458th.  a  unit  which  has  achieved  a 
high  level  of  expertise  and  training 
They  have  done  a  great  deal  of 
outstanding  work  for  communities 
throughout  Pennsylvania.  The  unit  has 
worked  in  rehabilitating  streams,  re- 
building parks,  and  other  worthwhile 
community  endeavors.  I  well  remember 
the  unit  for  its  work  during  a  snowstorm 
that  paralyzed  traffic  in  the  JohnstowTi- 
Somerset  area  and  stranded  hundreds  of 
motorists  along  the  Pennsylvania  Turn- 
pike 

On  May  5.  1976.  Company  B,  headed 
by  1st  Lt.  David  F  Angelo  from  Indiana 
Pa,,  was  presented  with  a  special  award 
for  their  high  level  of  training  and  effi- 
ciency during  tri^  past  year, 

Maj,  Samuel  P.  Contacos  was  awarded 
the  Army  Commendation  Medal  for  ex- 
ceptionally meritorious  service  in  the 
performance  of  his  duties  as  the  Bat- 
talion S-3  for  the  458th  headquartered 
in  Johnstown.  Pa. 

On  Wednesday  morning.  I  had  a  good 
opportunity  to  watch  and  discuss  the 
training  with  Lt  Col,  Ham"  A.  McMul- 
len,  commander  of  the  458th.  Ma:  Prank 
H.  Spriggs.  battalion  executive  officer, 
and  Capt.  Etevid  R  Benner.  commander 
of  company  A 

I  found  the  unit's  major  work  on  that 
day  to  be  the  construction  of  permanent 
replacements  along  the  tank  trails  at 
IndiantowTi  Gap.  Work  was  also  being 
done  on  barracks  construction  The 
work  was  realistic  training  for  engineer- 
ing that  would  have  to  be  dcme  during 
combat.  It  is  also  work  that  will  save  the 
Government  .substantial  sums  of  money. 

I  have  been  a  firm  believer  m  the  work 
of  the  National  Guard  and  Resen-e 
units.  I  believe  increasingly  these  units 
must  imdertake  the  manpower  commit- 
ments of  our  Nation  I  certainly  saw 
nothing  during  this  visit  that  would 
alter  that  opinion;  in  fact.  I  am  more 
convinced  than  ever. 
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I  \\:us  InuHe.Nscd  by  the  dedication  of 
thce.f  youii^  men  who  are  working  so 
hard  to  upgrade  their  skills  in  case  they 
are  iietxled  in  a  national  emergency.  The 
nu'u  iiiid  their  families  should  be  com- 
mended for  the  difficulties  and  life  dis- 
lix-ations  they  endure  in  order  to  be  pro- 
flrient  in  case  of  an  emergency. 

There  is  no  doubt  in  my  mind  after 
.seeing  the  proficiency  and  concern  of 
tliese  troops  that  the  Defense  Depart- 
ment allocation  to  the  reserves  is  the 
most  cost  effective  money  in  the  defense 
budget. 


NATIONAL  ASSOCIATION  OF  MANU- 
FACTURERS ENDORSES  FEDERAL 
LOAN  GUARANTEES  FOR  DEVEL- 
OPMENT OF  SYNTHETIC  FUELS 
FROM  COAL.  OIL  SHALE,  AND 
WASTE  MATERIALS 


HON.  OLIN  E.  TEAGUE 

'f    TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  May  10,  1976 

Mr.  TEAGUE.  Mr.  Speaker.  Douglas 
Kenna.  president  of  the  National  Asso- 
ciation of  Manufacturers  endorsed 
strongly  synthetic  fuel  development  with 
the  aid  of  Federal  loan  guarantees.  He 
stated  that  the  NAM  feels  that  unless 
we  place  increasing  emphasis  on  domes- 
tic energy  supplies,  there  will  be  a  grow- 
ing imbalance  between  overall  energy 
supply  and  demand.  Forty  percent  of  our 
national  energy  consumption  is  used  by 
industry.  Only  with  assured  supplies  for 
the  future  can  industrial  America  hope 
to  provide  the  products  which  have  be- 
come so  important  to  our  health,  safety, 
and   comfort. 

According  to  Mr.  Kenna.  vigorous  en- 
ergy conservation  mea.sures  are  vital,  but 
they  alone  will  not  be  able  to  close  the 
energy  gap.  He  says: 

For  this  recison.  we  support  efforts  to  pro- 
mote the  use  of  synthetic  fuels,  which  prom- 
ise to  provide  new  supplies  of  gas  and  liquid 
fuels,  while  harnessing  abundant  domestic 
suppllea  of  coal,  oil  shale  and  waste  materials. 

Although  we  now  have  synthetic  fuels' 
technologies  that  are  viable,  there  are 
restraints  that  continue  to  block  their 
commercialization.  The  most  important 
of  these  concern  initial  capital  costs  and 
environmental  and  regulatory  uncer- 
tainties. 

Capital  costs  for  a  synthetic  fuel  proj- 
ect could  run  as  high  as  $1  billion  for  a 
single  plant  that  would  produce  250  mil- 
lion cubic  feet  of  synthetic  natural  gas 
per  day.  With  no  assurance  of  commer- 
cial success,  financial  institutions  would 
hesitate  to  invest  capital  of  this  propor- 
tion. By  constructing  a  limited  number 
of  commercial  size  facilities,  we  could  not 
only  demonstrate  the  commercial  fea- 
sibility of  synthetic  fueLs  but  we  would 
also  obtain  information  to  help  solve 
some  of  the  environmental  uncertainties 
associated  with  these  projects. 

Mr.  Kenna  stated : 

There  Is  clearly  a  pressing  need  to  build 
a  more  solid  base  for  a  domestic  snythetlc 
fuels  Industry  through  actual  operating  ex- 
perience. The  two  billion  dollar  program  pro- 
posed In  your  bill,  H.R.  12112.  represents  a 
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practical  approach  to  the  demonstration  of 
the  commercial  viability  of  synthetic  fuels. 
It  Is  a  well  delineated  program  wUh  specific 
goals.  The  first  phase  of  the  program  would 
Involve  construction  and  operation  of  from 
12  to  17  commercial  size  plants  using  various 
processes  and  with  a  total  capacity  of  350.000 
barrels  of  oU  equivalent  per  day. 

The  National  Association  of  Manufacturers 
believes  that  this  is  an  Impwrtant  program 
and  represents  a  necessary  component  for  a 
balanced  national  energy  program.  Conse- 
quenUy,  we  support  H.R.  12112  and  urge  Its 
favorable  consideration  by  Congress. 
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MILWAUKEE    BASED   BUSINESS 
WINS    AWARD 


HON.  ROBERT  W.  KASTEN.  JR. 


cjf     WLSCON.SI.N 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  May  10.  1976 

Mr  KASTEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  week 
the  Medical  Systems  Division  of  the  Gen- 
eral Electric  Corp.  in  Milwaukee  was 
awarded  the  President's  "E"  award.  This 
award  recognizes  outstanding  export 
performance  by  American  business.  The 
"E"  signifies  exports,  expansion,  excel- 
lence and  effort. 

In  order  to  qualify  for  the  award  the 
company  must  dramatically  increase  its 
exports  over  a  3-year  period.  The 
company  must  also  demonstrate  break- 
throughs in  especially  competitive  mar- 
kets. Introduction  of  a  new  product  into 
U.S.  export  trade,  or  the  opening  of  new 
markets. 

The  President's  "E"  award  was  in- 
troduced in  1961  as  a  revival  of  the 
World  War  II  "E"  pennants  awarded  to 
industrial  plants  for  superior  produc- 
tion. Now  it  reflects  superiority  In  the  ex- 
port field  But  the  message  remains  the 
same;  business  excellence  should  be  rec- 
ognized. The  "E"  certificate  symbolizes 
the  Important  contributions  made  by  ag- 
gressive American  exporters,  not  the 
least  of  which  is  the  creation  of  jobs 
prompted  by  export  expansion. 

We  are  extremely  proud  that  the  Medi- 
cal Systems  Division,  which  has  four 
manufacturing  facilities  in  the  Milwau- 
kee area— employing  3.400  people— was 
selected  for  this  award. 

The  Medical  Systems  Division  is  the 
leading  U.S.  producer  of  diagnostic  medi- 
cal and  dental  x-ray  systems  It  also  pro- 
duces patient  monitoring  systems  for  in- 
tensive care  units,  cardiac  pacemakers 
and  nuclear  diagnostic  equipment. 

The  steady  growth  of  tlie  Medical  Sys- 
tems Division  should  not  only  be  praised, 
but  also  held  up  as  an  example  of  what 
American  enterprise  can  do  The  growth 
of  export  business  means  a  larger  mar- 
ket. This  precipitates  corporate  expan- 
sion—expansion that  means  more  jobs 
for  Americans  ThLs  economic  growth 
benefits  the  entire  Nation. 

Performance  of  the  division  is  espe- 
cially commendable  in  view  of  the  fact 
that  its  three  main  competitors  are  for- 
eign firms.  Its  success  is  a  testimony  to 
the  dynamism  of  American  business. 

I  congratulate  the  management  and 
employees  of  the  Medical  Systems  Divi- 
sion of  General  Electric  for  producing 
this  success  story. 


BILL  ANDERSON  RETIRES  FROM 
CHICAGO  TRIBUNE 

HON   EDWARD  J.  DERWINSKI 

OF    ILUNOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  May  10,  1976 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr  Speaker.  Bill 
Anderson,  for  many  years  Washington 
correspondent  of  the  Chicago  Tribune 
and  at  one  time  its  city  editor,  retired 
from  that  publication  last  week  after  20 
years  of  service.  Mr.  Anderson  will  be 
pursuing  a  new  assignment  in  the  field 
of  journalism. 

During  his  career  at  the  Tribune.  Bill 
Anderson  had  a  variety  of  assignments 
which  he  filled  effectively  In  the  great 
tradition  of  that  publication.  As  one  who 
respected  his  journalistic  talents  and  as 
a  friend,  I  insert  Bill's  final  column  which 
appeared  Monday.  May  3,  1976,  in  the 
Record,  since  it  is  an  honest  expression 
of  a  dedicated  individual  and  a  tribute 
to  a  great  newspaper. 

By  the  way.  Mr  Speaker,  lest  I  get  car- 
ried away  with  the  journalistic  side  of 
Bill  Anderson.  I  .should  mention  he  is 
one  of  Washington's  most  eligible  bache- 
lors, a  gourmet  cook,  and  I  wish  him  well 
as  he  enters  a  new  era  of  his  journalistic 
career. 

The  article  follows: 
A  WarrER  Sats  Goodbte  and  Thanks  to 
"A  Great  Newspaper" 
(By  Bill  Anderson) 
In   1956  a  tall   and  skinny  Bill  Andenon 
from  the  hills  of  East  Tennessee  Joined  The 
Chicago  Tribune  as  a  reporter  happy  to  be 
earning  8100  a  week. 

Today,  after  20  years,  I  am  leaving  The 
Tribune. 

This  Is  both  a  personal  and  professional 
move  for  me,  and  I  want  this  column  to 
reflect  a  constructive  appreciation  for  many 
people.  Please  pardon  any  nostalgia  slipping 
through  the  typewriter 

The  first  thing  I  want  to  say  Is  something 
good  about  The  Chicago  Tribune  As  far  as 
I  am  concerned.  It  Is  a  great  newspaper. 

I  think  It  could  be  better,  but  so  could  I 
and  all  other  newspapers.  I  don't  always  agree 
with  the  editorial  content  or  even  the  news 
emphasis;  some  editors  say  the  same  about 
my  column. 

I  hold  the  logic  that  a  newspaper  Is  nothing 
more  or  less  than  people  Obviously,  it  Is  es- 
sential to  make  a  profit  to  publish  a  news- 
paper and  probably  necessary  to  circulate 
and  promote  It  with  vigor  from  a  fine  pro- 
duction base. 

It  Is  no  accident  that  The  Tribune  has 
been  successful  over  the  years  The  leadership 
has  attracted  great  professionals  In  every 
sector,  from  the  loading  docks  up  through  the 
pressrooms  to  the  news  department. 

Every  step  toward  the  final  product  has 
the  human  quality.  Without  advertising  and 
that  sales  effort,  the  cost  to  the  public  would 
be  prohibitive. 

Pew  people  In  Chlcagoland  got  to  read  one 
of  the  finest  news  efforts  this  publication 
ever  produced  a  few  years  ago.  The  reason? 
The  trucks  couldn'*  get  to  the  carriers  be- 
cause of  the  snow  storm  that  closed  Chicago. 
The  point  Is  that  everybody  pitched  In  and 
tried  his  best:  printers,  engravers,  pressmen, 
reporters,  photographers,  editors,  and 
clerks — with  the  business  office  bearing  the 
cost  of  feeding  and  bunking  a  huge  staff  to 
produce  a  revenue  loser. 

Tribune  people — not  machines — rose  to  the 
occasion  I  could  write  a  book  about  similar 
occasions;  they  range  from  riots  to  conven- 
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tlons,  from  tornadoes  to  mass  murders  Even 
the  shortest  ston-  In  the  paper  often  requires 
an  exceptional  human  effort. 

My  guess  Is  that  one  of  the  reasons  The 
Tribune  has  been  so  widely  accepted  Is  that 
other  f>eople  recognize  the  human  effort,  the 
quality  and  professionalism  I  have  never  met 
a  single  person  who  fully  agrees  with  every- 
thing they  read  In  any  newspaper — and  I 
hope  I  never  will 

The  credibility  of  The  Tribune — or  any 
other  publication — lies  not  In  conforming, 
but  In  being  fair  and  human,  positive  and 
even  provocative  In  being  Informative.  Not 
everyone  liked  our  Save  Lake  Michigan  cam- 
paign, but  it  helped  trigger  a  great  national 
environmental  movement — one  still  being 
debated. 

I  take  great  personal  and  profes.slonal  pride 
In  being  a  participant  in  that  campaign  and 
many  others.  I  have  been  very  lucky  at  The 
Chicago  Tribune,  benefiting  greatly  from  the 
association  with  the  kind  of  people  men- 
tioned In  this  column 

With  their  help.  I  have  done  almast  every 
newsroom  task  at  The  Tribune,  from  moving 
office  furniture  to  assigning  reporters  a.s  their 
city  editor.  They  have  led  me  to  adopt 
Chicago  and  agree  with  Mayor  Daley  that 
Chicago  Is  really  a  great  town 

But  all  my  good  friends  know  I  remain  a 
stubborn,  unvarnished  hillbilly  from  Ea.si 
Tennessee.  We  are  a  very  Independent  breed: 
not  everyone  likes  that.  So,  even  though  I 
am  now  heavier  and  making  a  lot  more 
money.  I  am  going  to  climb  a  different  moun- 
tain. 

I  thank  all  of  vou  for  a  great  20  years. 


REQUEST     FXDR     STUDY    OF    WHEY 
SUPPLY  SITUATION 

HON.  ALVIN  BALDUS 

or     WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPREbEN  i  ATIVES 

Monday.  May  10.  1976 

Mr  BALDUS.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  a  world 
where  millions  consume  .substandard 
diets,  recent  events  have  led  to  a  situ- 
ation whereby  excess  supplies  of  whey, 
a  nutritioas  food  pained  in  the  produc- 
tion of  cheese,  have  accumulated  in  our 
country 

As  a  re-sult  of  rulings  by  the  Environ- 
mental Protection  Agency,  and  by  State 
environmental  afrenries,  cheese  manu- 
facturera  iiave  spent  millions  of  dollars 
on  the  construction  of  facilities  to  proc- 
ess whey  by  dryinp  and  evaporating  it. 

Whey  is  a  by-product  obtained  in  the 
manufacturing  of  cheese  At  this  time, 
increased  supplies  of  whey  have  sig- 
nificantly limited  markets  open  for 
whey.  Today  the  cost  of  producing  whey 
is  in  excess  of  the  market  price  of  whey. 
Cheese  manufacturers  are  finding  it  in- 
creasingly impo.ssiblc  to  find  proces,sors 
willing  to  convert  whey  to  powdered 
form  This  results  in  the  waste  of  a  valu- 
able food  source  and  also  in  higher  pro- 
duction costs  and  higher  prices  for 
cheese. 

Whey  has  a  number  of  usages  which 
includes  the  fortifir.Ttion  of  food  for 
human  consumption  Powdered  whey 
contains  thirteen  percent  protein  and 
seventy  jiercent  lactose,  and  Ls  used  in 
the  production  of  baked  goods,  bever- 
ages, canned  goods,  cheese  products,  con- 
fections, frozen  foods,  frozen  desserts, 
and  animal  feeds. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

I  am  introducing  today  a  resolution 
which  asks  the  Secretary  of  AgriciQture 
to  study  the  whey  supply  situation  and 
to  advLse  the  House  Committee  on  Agri- 
culture of  hLs  findings.  My  resolution 
also  directs  the  U.S.  Department  of 
Agriculture  to  research  potential  uses 
of  liquid,  condensed,  and  powdered  whey. 
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often    more    effective    than    legal    pressure. 
Think  about  It  And  whv  nof 


YOU  ARE  PAYING  FOR 
UNEMPLOYMENT 


HON.  THOMAS  J.  DOWNEY 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  May  10.  1976 

Mr.  DOWNEY  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Speaker,  once  again,  the  editor  of  Suf- 
folk Life  newspapers  has  taken  an  in- 
sightful and  critical  look  at  an  important 
Lssue  and  written  about  it  in  a  way  that 
brings  it  right  home  to  the  average  citi- 
zen. David  Willmott's  unique  insights 
provide  a  way  of  bringing  government 
spending  and  programs  down  to  human 
terms,  and  indeed,  show  how  each  of  us 
can  contribute  to  restoring  a  sense  of 
responsibility  to  many  of  our  institu- 
tions. 

I  hope  that  our  colleagues  will  take  a 
few  minutes  to  read  the  following  per- 
.spective,  from  Suffolk  Life,  May  5,  1976: 
You  Are  Paying  for  Unemployment 

You  probably  think  your  employer  Is  pay- 
ing the  premium  for  unemployment  Insur- 
ance. Not  so  You,  a.'i  both  an  employee  and  a 
consumer  are  paying  this  cost 

Most  progressive  business  people  budget  a 
fixed  amount  for  labor  cost  Part  Is  paid  out 
directly  In  salaries,  other  portions  of  this 
money  is  paid  out  for  fringe  benefits  The 
cost  of  his  unemployment  in.surance  is  one 
of  the  over-head  Items  It  runs  from  2 1-2  P^^ 
cent  to  5  per  cent  of  overall  payroll  cost. 
The.se  costs  determine  the  final  price  the 
businessman  charges  for  his  product. 

Unemployment  Insurance  !.■=  useful  as  It 
provides  Interim  income  between  periods  of 
legitimate  employment  It  enables  the 
worker,  who  by  circumstance,  finds  himself 
out  of  a  job.  It  Is  suppo.sed  to  tide  him  over 
and  keep  him  from  suffering  financial  dlsa.=- 
tcr  until  he  Is  able  to  find  employment 

You  probably  know  of  former  fellow  work- 
ers who  deliberately  avoid  employment  so 
they  can  collect  vmemployment  insurance 
You  probably  know  of  friends  and  relatives 
who  are  not  actively  seeking  Jobs,  but  are 
■working  off  the  books".  They  are  "beating 
the  system"    But  yovi  are  paying  for  this 

Each  of  \is  who  is  presently  employed  is 
pnying  for  the.se  abuses  These  people  are  be- 
int:  paid  by  the  sweat  of  your  brow  and  at 
your  expen.sp  They  probably  do  not  consider 
themselves  thieves,  just  average  people  tak- 
ing advantage  of  a  eood  thing  But,  they  are 
subject  to  criminal  prosecution  and  they 
should  be  prosecuted. 

You  would  do  something  to  stop  thievery 
where  you  know  it  exists  You  should  not 
liave  a  gtillty  corLscience  about  reporting 
someone  who  is  arceptlnc  work  "off  the 
books"  while  collectlnc  iinemployment  He  Is 
a  thief  Yoii  would  have  no  qualms  about  re- 
porting to  the  police  someone  who  Is  stealing 
from  your  home  Even  thouch  there  Is  very 
little  you  can  do  legally  to  force  a  persion  to 
take  a  job  for  which  he  Is  aualtfled  but  you 
ran  pres-'ure  these  people  by  letting  them 
know  that  they  are  stealing  from  you.  and 
rauslne  you  to  work  harder  because  of  their 
lack  of  morals  and  scruples   Peer  pressure  Is 


THE  FOREIGN   AID  BELL  VETO 


HON.  HENRY  A.  WAXMAN 

OF    CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVTS 

Monday,  May  10.  1976 

Mr.  WAXMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
President's  veto  of  the  foreign  aid  au- 
thorization is,  in  my  judgment,  unwar- 
ranted and  irresponsible.  It  severely  un- 
dermines the  Congress  new  pohcy  of 
bringing  the  content  of  our  arms  sales 
practices  abroad  more  in  line  with  the 
ideals  and  values  we  cherish  as  a  Nation. 

The  President's  veto  also  greatly  com- 
plicates the  question  of  funding  for 
Israel  and  other  nations  in  the  Middle 
East  for  the  current  fiscal  year.  The 
money  authorized  in  this  bill — nearly  $3.2 
billion,  almost  aU  of  which  is  earmarked 
for  the  Middle  East — is  designed  to  im- 
derwrite  the  Sinai  disengagement  agree- 
ment and  to  keep  Israel  strong  enough  to 
discourage  Arab  aggression.  If  the  Con- 
gress and  the  President  do  not  act  im- 
mediately to  appropriate  fimds  for  the 
Middle  East,  we  may  well  be  jeopardizing 
the  stability  of  the  Sinai  Accord  and  the 
peace  of  this  area. 

There  is  a  more  disturbing  aspect  to 
the  President's  veto  today.  Administra- 
tion representatives  made  clear  to  Con- 
gressmen who  were  sympathetic  to 
Israel  that  if  the  human  rights  provision 
in  the  bill  were  not  weakened  or  elimi- 
nated, the  President  might  be  forced  to 
reassess  his  support  for  the  level  of  funds 
earmarked  for  Israel.  These  kinds  of 
veiled  threats  ill-befit  the  special  rela- 
tionship which  exists  between  Israel  and 
the  United  States  and  the  leadership 
from  our  Chief  Executive. 

The  President's  argument  that  this  bill 
deserves  a  veto  because  It  seeks  to  place 
controls  on  the  exports  of  arms,  and  the 
conditions  under  which  they  can  be  ex- 
ported, is  utterly  unjustified. 

For  the  first  time,  this  legi.slation  seeks 
to  assure  that  our  arms  sales  policies 
reflect  a  more  principled  and  rational 
approach  Its  purpose  is  not  to  paralyze 
the  President's  ability  to  make  foreign 
policy,  but  only  to  make  the  President 
more  accountable  to  the  Congress  and 
the  American  people  for  the  military  aid 
we  extend  to  foreign  countries. 

This  bill  does  not  tie  the  President's 
liands  in  this  area. 

The  simple  fact  is  that  for  every  stand- 
ard which  the  Congre.ss  is  seekmp  to 
apply  to  our  arms  sale  program — ^be  it  the 
$9  billion  ceiling  on  sales,  or  the  cauter- 
ization of  the  flow  of  weapons  to  repres- 
sive military  regimes,  or  limiting  the  sale 
of  arms  to  countries  which  harbor  ter- 
rorLsts — the  President  may  secure  a 
waiver  from  these  limitations  if  he  can 
show  it  is  in  the  national  interest  to  do 
so. 

The  President's  veto  of  this  bill,  there- 
fore. Ls  a  candid  admission  to  the  .Amer- 
ican people  that  this  administration  in- 
tends to  do  nothing  to  change  the  policies 


which  have  made  the  United  States  the 
biKKest  gxin  runners  in  the  world,  that  we 
intend  to  do  nothing  to  end  our  military 
support  of  repressive  military  regimes, 
and  that  we  intend  to  do  nothing  to  put 
pressure  on  those  countries  which  toler- 
ate the  presence  of  international  ter- 
rorists within  their  borders. 

Past  experience  has  shown  that  the 
President,  acting  alone,  is  either  unwill- 
ing or  unable  to  control  the  export  of 
arms,  or  be  guided  by  a  foreign  policy 
which  has  clear  moral  underpinnings. 

Since  1973  alone,  the  United  States 
has  extended  more  than  $37  billion  in 
military  and  security  assistance  to  for- 
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eign  countries — with  the  overwhelming 
share  going  to  the  Arab  oil  producing 
states  in  a  frantic  scramble  for  their 
petrodollars  Moreover,  the  United  States 
Jias  often  become  strongly  identified, 
often  because  of  its  arms  policies,  as  a 
principal  supporter  of  corrupt  dictator- 
ships on  several  continents 

In  the  wake  of  Vietnam  and  Water- 
gate, and  the  revelations  of  extensive 
abuses  by  the  CIA.  it  is  clear  that  the 
President  should  no  longer  be  allowed  to 
conduct  foreign  policy  with  a  blank 
check  from  the  Congress  and  the  Amer- 
ican people. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  in  the  Congress  to 
override  this  veto. 


May  10,  1976 


CONGRFSSMAN  LKNT'S  SIXTH 
ANNUAL  QUESTIONNAIRE 

HON.  NORMAN  F.  LENT 

•t      .Vf  W     Vi  iRK 

IN  THE  HOU.SE  i>F  REPRf-^^ENTATl  VES 

Monday.  .\fav   10.  1976 

Mr.  LENT  Mr  Speaker,  in  March  of 
this  year.  I  sent  my  sixth  annual  ques- 
tionnaire to  all  the  homes  in  tlic  Fourth 
Cong^reiksional  Di.strict  I  am  plciused  that 
approximately  15,000  of  my  constituent.s 
took  the  time  to  respond.  As  Ls  my  cus- 
tom. I  am  pleased  to  include  tiie  results 
of  the  questionnaire  in  the  Record  at  this 
point,  for  the  benefit  of  my  colleagues: 
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RESULTS  OF  CONGRESSMAN  LENT'S  6TH  ANNUAL  QUESTIONNAIRE 
|tn  percent! 


Favor 

Oppose 

No 

response' 
undecided 

18.4 

79.1 

2.5 

28.2 

£6.8 

5.0 

66.9 


1.  A  btll  has  been  proposed  to  give  Federal  employees  the 

right  to  strike  in  bargaining  for  increased  wages  and 
benefits.  Do  you  tavor  or  oppose  giving  Federal  em- 
ployees the  right  to  strike?  . 

2.  Do  you  favor  or  oppose  U.S.  assistance  to  the  pro-Western 

military  forces  in  Angola? 

3.  Do  you  favor  or  oppose  mandatory  national  health  insiiraiice 

for  all,  hnanced  by  payroll  deductions,  with  the  la«- 

payers  paying  the  cost  for  low-income  families? 29.2 

4.  Do  you  favor  or  oppose  President  ford's  proposal  for 

catastrophic  health  insurance  to  cover  extraordinary 
medical  expenses  for  medicare  patients,  putting  a  ceil- 
ing on  how  much  any  senioi  citizen  should  have  to  pay  out 
of  his  or  her  own  pocket  for  medical  and  hospital  care'.     .  75.3  20  8 

5.  Do  you  favor  or  oppose  legislation  to  expand  coverage 

under  medicare  to  such  items  as  medicine  and  eye- 
glasses, financed  through  the  Social  Security  System? 50.8  46  4 

6.  Most  experts  agree  that  the  means  of  funding  our  Social 

Security  System  must  be  reformed  in  the  next  tew 
years.  Do  you  favor  or  oppose  lowering  the  Social 
Security  payroll  tax  rate  to  3.9  percent  and  broadening 
the  wage  base  to  {25,000? 65.  o 


26.6 


3.9 

3  9 
2.9 

8.5 


No 

response' 

Oppose    undecided 


Favor 


3.1 


7.  Do  you  favor  or  oppose  increased  U.S.  assistance  to  the 

State  of  Israel? 37.3  59.5 

8.  Do  you  favor  or  oppose  pending  legislation  to  break  up  the 

major  oil  companies?     .     65.4 

9.  Do  you  favor  or  oppose  offshore  drilling  for  oil? 67.2 

10.  Do  you  favor  or  oppose  making  public  the  budget  and 

details  of  foreign  intelligence  operations  of  the  CI  A? 27. 2 

11.  Do  you  favor  or  oppose  returning  the  U.S.  Postal  Service  to 

congressional  control,  and  ending  its  status  as  an  "inde- 
pendent" entity' 67.8 

12.  Do  you  favor  or  oppose  Congressional  efforts  to  hold  the 

line  on  Federal  spending  for  human  and  social  programs? .         72.  7 

13.  Do  you  favor  or  oppose  spending  enough  on  defense  to 

maintain  a  mihtary  balance  with  the  Soviet  Union  and 
Communist  China?       .     81.7 

14.  Do  you  favor  or  oppose  my  bill  to  halt  torc«d  busing  of 

public  school  children? 9L  S 

Better         Same 

15.  How  do  you  rate  our  nation's  economic  situation  today  as 

compared  to  a  year  ago? 30.0  34.0 


29.3 
28.6 

5.3 
4.1 

69.3 

3.5 

23.9 

8.3 

23.1 

4.2 

15.2 

3.1 

6.6 

1.9 

Worse 
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CONSUMER  COMMUNICATIONS 
REFORM  ACT  OF  1976 


HON.  IKE  F.  ANDREWS 

or    NORTH    CAROLINA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  May  10.  1976 

Mr.  ANDREWS  of  North  Carolina. 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  today  joined  with  a 
number  of  my  colleagues  in  cosponsor- 
ing  the  Consumer  Communications  Re- 
form Act  of  1976. 

Recent  decisions  by  the  Federal  Com- 
munications Commission  and  responses 
made  by  the  telephone  Industry  raise 
questions  which  are  extremely  important 
to  the  general  public.  It  is  my  hope  that 
by  casponsoring  this  bill  I  can  help  to 
focus  the  attention  of  the  communica- 
tions industry,  the  Federal  Communica- 
tions Commission,  the  Congress,  and  the 
public  at  large  on  the  issues  involved 
and  encourage  movement  toward  an  ap- 
propriate resolution  thereof. 

In  casponsoring  the  Consumer  Com- 
munication* Reform  Act  of  1976,  I  wish 
to  express  a  reservation.  Based  on  my 
general  understanding  of  the  bill  after 
rather  limited  study,  I  am  prone  to  agree 
with  its  provisions.  However.  I  antici- 
pate further,  more  comprehensive  con- 
sideration of  this  bill  and  the  questions 
at  issue  before  I  bind  myself  to  support 
any  particular  provision. 


SENIOR      CITIZENS      SHOULD      GET 
FOREIGN  MILITARY  ASSISTANCE 
FUNDS 


HON    LARRY  PRESSLER 

OF    SOtJTH    I)AKr)TA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  May  10.  1976 

Mr.  PRESSLER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have 
today  sent  a  letter  to  the  President  and 
the  chairman  of  the  House  Internation- 
al Relations  Committee  saying  that  $3.2 
billion  in  a  foreign  military  assistance 
bill  should  be  used  for  senior  citizens 
here  at  home.  I  also  stated  I  would  vote 
to  sustain  the  President's  recent  veto  of 
this  bill  because  the  money  would  be 
used  to  support  both  sides  of  foreign 
military  wars. 

I  specifically  propose  that  the  $3.2 
billion  instead  be  used  to: 

First,  make  the  social  security  pro- 
gram actuarially  sound; 

Second,  expand  the  green  thumb  pro- 
gram, which  is  widely  used  in  rural 
States  such  as  South  Dakota  to  provide 
senior  citizens  employment  opportunities 
at  a  minimum  wage;  and 

Third,  expand  senior  citizens  nutri- 
tional program. 

I  voted  against  the  foreign  military  as- 
sistance bill  when  it  was  on  the  House 
fioor.  This  measure  provides  military  aid 
to  both  sides  of  foreign  confiicts.  Based 


on  my  experiences  overseas  in  the 
Army,  it  makes  us  no  friends.  While  we 
continue  to  arm  both  sides  of  conflicts 
around  the  world,  we  are  told  our  senior 
citizens  programs  must  be  cut.  Does  this 
make  sense? 


FLATBUSH  CUM.MLNIIV   HONORING 
DR   BENJANHN  Z    KRFITMAN 

HON.  STEPHEN  J.  SOLARZ 

OF    NETW    TOaK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  May  10.  1976 

Mr.  SOLARZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Sunday. 
May  16.  the  Flatbush  community  is 
honoring  Dr.  Benjamin  Z.  Kreitman.  the 
spiritual  leader  of  Congregation  Shaare 
Torah.  as  the  recipient  of  its  annual  Dis- 
tinguished Leadership  Award. 

Rabbi  Kreitman  is  a  man  of  many 
talents  and  abilities.  The  United  Syna- 
gogue of  America,  the  congregational 
arm  of  the  conservative  Jewish  move- 
ment, consisting  of  over  850  members, 
elected  him  to  serve  as  its  executive 
vice  president.  He  is  also  the  president  of 
the  Brooklyn  Jewish  Community  Coun- 
cil, the  Brooklyn  Zionist  Region,  and 
holds  a  responsible  civic  position  as  a 
member  of  the  New  York  Board  of 
Health. 


He  1.'^  a  teacher  and  leader  of  un- 
mauhed  skills  and  compasi,ion.  He  has 
al'Au.v.';  been  available  to  tr\-  and  help 
anyone  who  might  need  hi.s  a.ssistance 
and  hLs  kindness  and  understandinp  has 
St  I    an    fxample    tiial    few    people    can 

(■(lUill 

In  adiiiUon  to  hi.s  role  a.s  a  religiou.'; 
leader.  Rabbi  Kreitman  ha.s  placed  a 
great  emphasi.s  on  involvement  in  civic 
affairs.  He  recognized  that  a  rabbi  mu.st 
be  involved  in  the  daily  life  of  the  com- 
munity, and  he  has  spent  rountles.s  hours 
in  trying  to  keep  Flatbash  a  de.sirable 
place  in  which  to  live  Hi.«  perception  of 
problems  and  hv^  ability  to  develop  solu- 
tions has  made  him  one  of  Uie  persons  to 
whom  the  rommunit>  turns  to  in 
troubled  times. 

I  have  known  Dr  Kreitman  for  a  num- 
ber of  years  and  I  have  only  the  greatest 
respect  for  his  learning,  judgment,  and 
inspiring  leadership  I  feel  honored  t-o 
count  him  not  only  as  a  constitutent 
but  as  a  true  friend.  I  know  my  colleagues 
join  me  in  saluting  this  outstanding 
religioas  and  civic  leader. 


THE  28th  ANNIVERSARY  OF  THE  ES- 
TABLISHMENT OF  THE  STATE  OF 
ISRAEL 


HON.  FRANK  ANNUNZIO 

OF    ILLINOIS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT.AT7VES 

Monday.  May  10.  1976 

Mr.  ANNUNZIO  Mr.  Speaker,  on  May 
15  we  conimemorate  the  anniversary  of 
an  event  of  stirring  significance  and  in- 
spiration in  mankind's  continuing  strug- 
gle for  freedom  and  disnit.v — the  day 
upon  which  28  years  ago  the  Jewish  peo- 
ple proclaimed  the  independent  sovereign 
Republic  of  Israel 

The  founding  of  Israel  is  a  vital,  living 
monument  to  the  persistence  and  hero- 
ism of  a  people  who  have  suffered  many 
centuries  of  persecution  and  know  only 
too  well  the  bitteme,s.s  and  despair  of  an 
existence  without  even  the  most  basic 
freedoms. 

The  strategic  location  of  the  tradi- 
tional homeland  of  the  Jews,  as  a  crass- 
road  of  commerce  and  cultural  exchange 
among  three  continent'?,  has  made  the 
Jewish  nation  a  prime  target  of  foreign 
invaders.  Under  ancient  kings  and  a.s 
part  of  ancient  empires  the  Jews  suf- 
fered massacre,  deixirtatum.  and  slavery. 

The  Roman  Empire  imposed  lUs  will  on 
the  Jewish  people  for  several  centuries 
during  which  time — 70  A.D. — Jeru.salem 
was  again  besieged  and.  after  a  heroic  de- 
fense, its  people  were  reduced  to  starva- 
tion. This  event  coincided  with  the  final 
Diaspora  and  the  subsequent  elimination 
of  Palestine  as  the  focal  point  of  Jewish 
culture  and  civilization  for  almost  2.000 
years. 

Throughout  the  Middle  Ages,  in  most 
of  the  countries  of  the  world,  the  Jews 
were  severely  restricted  m  their  civil  and 
religious  liberties,  as  well  a.s  being  sub- 
jected to  periodic  physical  harassment  or 
outright  persecution  by  fire  and  sword. 
This  sad  history  culminated  m  the  20th 
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century  with  the  unspealtable  horror  at 
Auschwitz  and  Buchenwald, 

Seen  in  this  context  of  tears  and  trag- 
edy, the  establishment  of  the  State  of 
Israel  Is,  therefore,  a  momentous  turn- 
ing point  in  the  history  of  the  Jewish 
people.  The  nation  was  carved  out  of  bed- 
rock, desert,  and  malarial  swamp  sur- 
rounded by  hostile  neighbors.  Yet  the 
courage  and  tough  determination  forged 
during  their  centuries  of  exile  enabled 
the  Jews  to  face  these  problems  with 
vigor  and  unwavering  enthusiasm. 

Today,  as  a  nation  of  some  3  million 
people.  Israel  can  rightfully  boast  of  its 
astounding  record  of  economic,  political. 
and  social  accomplishments.  In  spite  of 
the  continuing  problems  of  heav>'  arma- 
ment expense  and  the  integration  into 
their  society  of  many  new  immigrants. 
Israel  has  not  abandoned  its  Innovative 
spirit  or  sympathetic  Interest  In  the  peo- 
ple of  other  lands  with  similar  problems. 

Encouraging  other  small  nations,  not 
only  by  example  but  also  with  substan- 
tive action,  Israel  conducts  programs  of 
technical  assLstance.  on-the-job  training 
courses,  and  tiie  loan  of  experts  and  In- 
structors to  scores  of  nations  In  the  le.ss 
developed  areas  of  Asia,  Africa,  and  Latin 
.'Vmerica. 

In  a  mere  28  years  of  exLstence,  the 
State  of  Israel  has  contributed  mightily 
witli  energy  and  imagination  to  our  hope.^ 
and  dreams  for  the  eventual  establish- 
ment of  a  creative,  democratic,  and  pro- 
gressive world  community  of  nations. 

To  tlie  citizens  of  Israel  and  their 
friends  m  this  and  every  other  nation.  I 
jom  my  colleagues  in  the  Congress  m  a 
tribute  on  this  special  day.  May  the  State 
of  Israel  continue  to  be  a  source  of  en- 
couragement and  inspiration  for  all  peo- 
ples of  the  world 


THE  STORY   OF  CLEVELAND 


HON.  RONALD  M.  MOTTL 

OF    OHIO 

IX  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  May  10.  1976 

Mr.  MOTTL  Mr.  Speaker,  a  new  mag- 
azine. Cleveland — Yesterday  Through 
Tomorrow,  is  now  available  at  the 
Library  of  Congress.  This  well-done 
publication  outlines  the  glorious  past  of 
Cleveland,  describes  its  present  state 
and  gazes  a  bit  into  the  future. 

Th  Bicentennial  Year  magazine  was 
published  by  Matthew  J  Fenn.  makeup 
editor  of  the  Cleveland  Press,  and  his  son 
David  M,.  a  Cleveland  advertising  man 
The  articles  were  written  by  some  of  the 
best  writers  and  reporters  m  Greater 
Cleveland  Artwork  was  provided  by  .some 
of   the  city's  leading   photographers 

The  64-page  publication  includes  an 
indepth  look  at  Cleveland's  history, 
downtown  development,  business  and  in- 
.dustry,  government,  education,  trans- 
portation, culture,  religion,  medical  and 
scientific  contributions,  and  ma.ior  sports 
achievements. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  look  through 
Cleveland — Yesterday  Throut^h  Tomor- 
row to  gain  an  insight  into  the  role  that 
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Cleveland  has  played  m  the  post  and  will 
continue  to  portray  in  the  future  as  our 
cotmtry  moves  mto  its  third  centur>' 


ON  THE  NEED  FOR  STANDARDS  TO 
INSLTRE  QUALITY  MAIL  SER\TCE 


HON.  CHRISTOPHER  J.  DODD 

OF    CONNECTICrr 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATI\-:ES 
Monday.  May  10.  1976 

Mr.  DODD  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Postal 
Service  has  undertaken  a  program  of 
consolidating  rural  operations  in  ar.  ef- 
fort to  economize  In  many  communities 
this  has  resulted  in  plans  for  closing  cer- 
tain small  post  offices,  and  I  thinlc  we  are 
all  very  much  aware  of  the  controversy 
this  generated. 

While  I  concur  with  the  Postal  Serv- 
ice that  a  more  efficient  and  economical 
operation  Is  sorely  needed  I  feel  that  the 
present  methods  they  use  m  detennming 
what  post  offices  should  be  closed,  and 
what  type  of  alternative  service  will  best 
provide  for  the  needs  of  the  community 
are  inadequate. 

If  the  Postal  Service  is  reluctant  to  es- 
tablish the  necessary  guidehnes  to  insure 
quality  mail  service  will  contmue  m 
towns  where  alternative  service  is  pro- 
posed, then  Congress  must  take  this  ini- 
tiative. For  this  reason  I  have  cospon- 
sored  the  Small  Post  OflBce  Preservation 
Act  iH.R  13576*.  which  was  introduced 
by  the  distinguished  gentleman  from 
Wisconsin  •  Mr.  Kastenmeier  > .  and  I 
testified  before  the  Hou.se  Post  Office  and 
Civil  Service  Subcommittee  on  Postal 
Service  last  week  in  support  of  this  leg- 
islation. 

Becau.se  this  is  a  matter  of  concerr.  to 
the  majority  of  my  colleagues.  I  wcjld 
like  to  insert  my  testimony  in  the  Rec- 
ord for  their  consideration  of  my  views 
on  this  important  legislation : 
Statement  of  U.S    Represen^tattve  Christo- 
pher J    DoDD  Befxjre  the  HorsE  Post  Of- 
fice  AND   CrviL   Service   SrscoMMiTTEi;   on 
Postal  Service.  Mat  6.  1976 
Mr.  Chairman.  I  would  like  to  thank  you, 
and  the  di.stlngulshed  members  oi  the  Sub- 
committee on  Pa'tAl  Ser\Tce,  for  allowing  me 
to  testify  today  in  support  of  the  Small  Post 
Office   Preservation  Act    iHR     13576 1    which 
has   been    introduced   by    Congressman    Kas- 
tenmieier.    and    which    I    have    co-sponsored. 
I   also   want    to   take   this   opportunity   to 
bring  to  the  attention  of  the  Subcommittee 
mem.bers  some  of   the  concerns   and   experi- 
ences I  have  had  with  regard  to  actions  taken 
by  the  Postal  Service  to  close  certain  sma:;. 
rural    post    offices    in    my    district — the    Sec- 
ond Congressional  District  of  Connecticut 

It  goes  without  saying  that  the  Posta: 
Service  is  grossly  m.ism.anaged  Since  It  was 
created  by  Congress  In  1970,  fro.m  the  old 
Department  .-f  the  Post  Office,  we  have  wit- 
nessed spirar.ing  postal  rat.es.  and  large  fed- 
eral subsidies — about  $1.5  billion  annually 
for  the  past  3  years,  and  an  equal  amount 
projected  for  fiscal  1977 — necessary  •<■  keer 
them,  in  the  black  Yet  despite  these  f.i.a:.- 
clal  supports,  paid  ior  by  mailers  and  tax- 
payers, we  have  see.n  a  steady  decline  in  the 
quality  of  service.  The.'-e  can  be  no  excuses 
made  for  this,  the  Postal  Service  is  intended 
to  be  just  that — a  "service" — and  the  peo- 
ple of  this  Nation  have  every  right  to  es- 
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pect  that  their  Interests  and  needs  In  this 
area  be  given  top  priority. 

In  the  time  since  I  have  been  In  Congress 
It  has  become  Increasingly  clear  to  me  that 
one  of  the  underlying  problems  In  the  fail- 
ure of  the  Postal  Service  to  provide  decent 
customer  service  appears  to  be  that  there  are 
few  deHnltlve  national  standards  which  must 
be  met  In  connection  with  some  of  the  ma- 
jor programs  they  undertake.  In  the  case  of 
the  current  action  by  the  Postal  Service  to 
close  certain  small  post  offices,  and  consoli- 
date rural  operations.  Congress  required  In 
the  Postal  Reorgtinlzatlon  Act  of  1970,  that 
"No  small  post  office  shall  be  closed  solely 
for  operating  at  a  deficit  unless  the  quality 
of  mall  service  Is  maintained,  it  being  the 
specific  Intent  of  Congress  that  effective 
postal  services  be  insured  to  residents  of  both 
lu-ban  and  rural  communities."  The  Postal 
Service  seems  reluctant,  however,  to  estab- 
lish national  guidelines  and  criteria  for  as- 
suring that  this  Congressional  mandate  will 
be  met;  rather,  It  hM  been  my  experience 
that  the  Postal  Service  makes  decisions  as 
to  what  post  offices  will  be  closed,  and  what 
alternative  service  will  be  provided,  on  nearly 
an  arbitrary  basis,  using  criteria  and  stand- 
ards which  vary  to  an  alarming  degree  from 
one  case  to  the  next.  Surely,  these  kinds  of 
administrative  procedures  cannot  be  ex- 
pected to  ensure  that  the  public  Interest  is 
being  served. 

If  the  Postal  Service  Is  reluctant  to  set  up 
the  kind  of  national  standards  which  are 
necessary,  then  Congress  must  enact  specific 
legislation  spelling  out  reasonable  guidelines 
which  the  Postal  Service  must  follow  In 
determining  what  post  offices  should  be  closed 
and  can  be  closed  without  jeopardizing  the 
quality  of  service  to  the  community. 

We  must  establish  criteria  to  be  used  in 
determining  what  type  of  alternative  service 
will  best  provide  for  the  public  Interest,  and 
we  should  require  that  the  customers  af- 
fected by  any  proposed  closing  or  consolida- 
tion be  fully  Informed  of  what  is  planned, 
and  be  allowed  Input  In  any  decisions  which 
are  to  be  made. 

Certainly,  there  are  some  post  offices  In 
this  Nation  which  may  be  closed,  and  alter- 
native service  provided,  without  affecting  the 
quality  of  service.  According  to  a  report  on 
thLs  Issue  by  the  General  Accounting  Office, 
printed  June  4.  1975.  Improved  service  may 
even  be  realized  through  an  alternative 
means. 

Certainly,  In  communities  where  equal  or 
Improved  service  can  be  provided  by  closing 
the  post  office  and  establishing  a  privately- 
operated  contract  facility,  or  extending  rural 
delivery.  It  is  In  the  public  interest  to  do  so. 
especially  In  view  of  the  savings  involved — 
a  privately  owned  "community  post  office" 
can  offer  the  same  customer  services  as  a 
regular  post  office,  but  at  about  one-third 
the  cost;  a  rural  route  can  offer  mall  pick-up 
and  delivery,  stamp  sales  and  parcel  post 
service,  but  at  six  percent  of  the  cost  of  a 
regular  p>ost  office  serving  the  same  number 
of  customers. 

I  am  convinced  however,  that  the  Postal 
Service,  In  their  zeal  to  eliminate  losing 
operations.  Is  not  adequately  evaluating  the 
needs  of  the  community  before  making  the 
decision.  They  are  not  thorough  enough  In 
seeing  that  the  alternative  service  planned 
will  provide  equal  or  Improved  service,  nor 
do  they  demonstrate  real  concern  for  the 
preservation  of  community  Identity  In  many 
of  our  small  townships  where  cloelngs  have 
been  proposed. 

I  believe  that  the  Small  Post  Office  Preser- 
vation Act.  which  has  been  referred  to  this 
Subcommittee  for  consideration,  will  provide 
the  reasonable  guidelines  necessary  to  ensure 
that  any  postal  closing  does  not  end  up 
being  contrary  to  the  Interests  of  the  local 
community. 

The  bill  approaches  the  problem  in  a 
unique  way:  Rather  than  calling  for  a  mor- 
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atorlum  on  cloeUigs.  establishing  a  new  series 
of  studies,  or  requiring  Congressional  ap- 
proval before  the  decision  Is  made  to  close 
any  post  office — there  have  been  bills  Intro- 
duced which  call  for  each  of  these  meas- 
ures— the  Small  Post  Office  Preservation  Act 
gives  the  Postal  Service  three  options  when 
evaluating  possible  changes  In  the  kind  of 
service  provided  to  small  post  office  patrons. 
The  emphasis  Is  on  retaining  community 
Identity  and  the  quality  of  service,  and  pro- 
viding for  public  participation  In  the  deci- 
sional process. 

Under  the  provisions  of  this  bill,  the 
Postal  Service  would  be  able  to  effect  a  clos- 
ing only  If: 

(1 )  It  could  convince  a  majority  of  the 
patrons  that  alternative  service  was  accept- 
able; or 

(2)  It  would  replace  the  post  office  with 
a  contract  facility — a  conimunlty  p>ost  office 
(CPO) — which  retained  the  same  name  and 
zip  code  as  the  original  post  office,  and  main- 
tained the  same  customer  services;  or 

(3)  It  met  all  of  the  following  four  criteria: 
(a)  an  equivalent  or  Improved  level  of  serv- 
ice would  be  provided;  (b)  less  than  35 
families  are  currently  being  served  by  the 
post  office  being  evaluated;  (c)  another 
postal  facility  Is  easily  accessible  to  persons 
regularly  served  by  the  present  post  office; 
and  (d(  a  substantial  decrease  In  revenues 
and  patronage  has  been  realized  over  the 
past  three  year  period  In  connection  with 
the   post  office   being  evaluated. 

In  my  own  district,  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
Postal  Service  Is  presently  in  various  stages 
of  evaluating  five  facilities  for  possible  clos- 
ing— post  offices  In  Haddam.  South  Lyme, 
South  WUUngton,  Maixsfle'.d  Depot,  and 
North  Woodstock.  My  staff  and  I  have  been 
working  with  the  people  of  these  towns  In 
an  effort  to  determine  whether  or  not  the 
alternative  service  proposed  will  provide  an 
equivalent  level  of  service 

In  the  case  of  the  town  of  Haddam.  I  have 
been  convinced  that  the  profKJsed  alterna- 
tive service  will  not  provide  an  equivalent 
level  of  service  to  that  which  the  customers 
are  now  receiving. 

Rather  than  providing  a  contract  facility 
to  replace  the  Haddam  post  office,  the  Postal 
Service  Intends  simply  to  extend  rural 
delivery  to  the  customers  affected  by  the  clos- 
ing, and  for  additional  postal  services  they 
would  have  to  travel  to  a  post  office  In  Hlg- 
ganum — a  township  which  Is  part  of  Had- 
dam--which  Is  several  miles  away  The  largest 
users  In  this  town — the  nine  major  local  busi- 
nesses— are  all  located  much  closer  to  the  ex- 
isting Haddam  post  office,  and  the  changes 
which  are  planned  would  mean  that  they 
would  receive  mall  later  In  the  day.  and  real- 
ize substantial  Increases  In  costs — well  over 
$6,300  per  year — to  travel  the  extra  distance 
to  the  post  office  In  Hlgganum. 

Furthermore,  the  Postal  Service  Intends  to 
change  the  name  of  the  Hlgganum  post  office 
to  the  Haddam  post  office,  and  the  people  of 
Hlgganum  are  Justifiably  concerned  that  their 
community  will  be  robbed  of  Its  Identity  as 
a  result. 

Under  the  provisions  of  the  Small  Poet 
Office  Preservation  Act.  these  problems  could 
have  been  prevented.  At  the  very  least,  un- 
der the  provisions  of  this  bill,  the  Postal  Serv- 
ice would  have  had  to  replace  the  Haddam 
post  office  with  a  contract  facility  In  the  same 
area,  which  would  offer  the  same  services. 

In  addition,  the  bill  would  require  that  the 
name  and  zip  code  of  the  Hlgganum  post 
office  be  maintained,  thereby  continuing  the 
community  Identity  so  Important  there. 

Certainly,  these  problems  are  not  dissimilar 
to  those  In  communities  nationwide  where 
post  office  closings  are  taking  place,  and  it 
is  apparent  that  Congressional  action  Is  nec- 
essary to  prevent  the  continuation  of  Inequit- 
able decisions  on  the  part  of  the  Po.stal  Serv- 
ice. I  believe  that  the  Small  Post  Office  Pres- 
ervation Act  will  accomplish  this  purpose  In 
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ft  BMBBOT  which  Is  both  rea.v.)nable  and  pruc- 
tlotf  for  the  Postal  Service  and  the  people  of 
towns  where  post  offices  may  he  closed  I 
strongly  urge  that  the  provisions  of  this  leg- 
islation be  Included  In  the  next  bill  reported 
by  this  Subconamlttee. 

I  want  to  thank  you  again,  Mr  Chairman, 
and  the  other  distinguished  members  of  this 
Subcommittee,  for  allowing  me  to  te.stlfy  on 
this  Important  subject 


ON    ASSUMING    ANTIPOVERT\' 
AGENCY    HELM 

HON.  MANUEL  LUJAN.  JR. 

OF    NEW     MEXICO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  May  10.  1976 

Mr.  LUJAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  Monday's 
addition  of  the  Washington  Star  carried 
on  its  front  page  an  enlightening  inter- 
view with  Samuel  R  Martinez,  the  new 
Director  of  the  Community  Ser\'ices 
Administration.  Having  personally 
known  Sam  Martinez  when  he  served  as 
regional  director  in  both  Denver  and 
Dallas  of  CSA's  predecessor  agency,  the 
OfiSce  of  Economic  Opportunity,  I  can 
attest  to  the  fact  that  he  comes  w^lth  a 
strong  working  knowledge  to  carry  out 
the  duties  of  this  new  position. 

I  commend  the  article  to  the  attention 
of  my  colleagues : 
I  From  the  Washington  Star,  May  3.    1978) 

On  Assuming  Antipoverty  Agency  Helm 

Samuel  R.  Martinez.  42.  a  onetime  Colorado 
school  principal  who  has  worked  for  both 
the  old  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity  and 
for  the  Labor  Department  as  a  regional 
director  In  Denver,  came  to  Washington  last 
month  to  run  the  Community  Services 
Administration,  successor  to  the  OEO  as  the 
federal  poverty  agency.  He  was  Interviewed 
by  Washington  Star  Staff  Writer  Vernon  A. 
Ouldry  Jr. 

QoxsTioN.  You've  taken  over  an  agency 
that  has  been  riddled  with  political  abuses. 
mismanagement  and  you  succeed  a  man  who 
nioet  believe  was  fired.  Have  you  come  to 
preside  over  the  further  disintegration  of 
the  federal  antipoverty  program? 

Martinez.  Absolutely  not. 

Q.  Why  should  we  think  that? 

A.  Well,  because  In  my  deliberations  with 
the  folks  that  I  talked  to  prior  to  being 
considered  for  this  Job,  I  made  my  point  of 
view  known  clearly  that  I  was  not  Interested 
in  coming  either  to  dismantle  the  agency  or 
to  be  a  caretaker  for  the  agency  pending  dis- 
mantling at  a  future  date.  In  those  delibera- 
tions I  was  able  to  extract  some  commit- 
ments that  no  effort  would  be  made  along 
that  line,  at  least  not  until  I'd  had  an  oppor- 
tunity to  see  what  can  be  done  and  a  date 
was  fixed  that  at  the  end  of  fiscal  year  1977. 
I  was  given  a.ssurances  of  flexibility  and  sup- 
port to  get  whatever  needs  to  be  done  Inter- 
nally to  keep  the  agency  alive. 

Q.  'You  also  spoke  of  assurances  during 
your  confirmation  hearings.  Could  you  be 
more  specific?  Who  gave  you  what  assur- 
ances? 

A  I'm  talking  about  the  White  House, 
yes,  on  the  one  hand.  That's  where  I  get  the 
assurance  that  there  will  be  no  effort  made 
to  shut  down  or  in  any  way  dismantle  or 
reduce  the  operations  and  the  functions  and 
the  programs  of  this  agency  prior  to  fiscal 
year  end  '77. 

Q    Nor   to  shift   It   to   HEW 

A.  Nor  to  shift  It  to  HEW.  That  of  course, 
was  one  of  the  specific  issues  that  was  raised 
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and  no  shift  of  additional  programs  out  of 
CSA. 

Q  Other  areas? 

A.  I  was  given  assurances  that  I  would  have 
the  opportunities  to  select  my  own  deputy 
director,  to  select  people  to  till  vacancies 
that  are  here  now  and  to  also  make  whatever 
changes  are  necessary  within  the  constraints 
of  the  opportunity  available  within  the  CSA 
In  addition  to  that,  I  wa.s  glve.i  a.vsurance 
that  I  would  be  given  ample  time  to  exam- 
ine the  personnel  cellln^;  of  this  agency,  to 
see  If  It  Is  commensurate  with  functions 
Well  be  doing  that — we've  already  started 
to  do  that — to  examine  the  organizational 
structure,  the  functions  and  see  If  the  right 
number  of  people  are  here,  the  corporate 
people  are  placed  In  the  proper  slots  and  so 
forth  so.  those  are  the  kinds  of  things  we're 
talking  about. 

Q.  You  spoke  In  your  confirmation  hear- 
Ungs  of  not  being  wedded  to  any  budget 
Does  that  mean  the  White  House  has  told 
you  you  can  go  to  Congress  and  seek  a  higher 
budget  than  they  requested  at  the  outset  of 
this  budget  cycle? 

A.  I  don't  recall  specifically  saying  that  I 
wasn't  wedded  to  any  budget.  But  since  you 
posed  the  question  let  me  say  that  I  don't 
believe  we  ought  to  be.  I  think  that  the 
budget  has  to  be  one  that  can  also  be  flexible 
to  give  us  the  opportunity  to  examine  what 
kind  of  budget  Is  necessary  to  carry  on  the 
ongoing  programs,  the  exLstlng  programs  au- 
thorized already.  As  I  recall.  I  was  asked  if  I 
did  not  come  to  dismantle  the  agency,  would 
I  then  advocate  for  expansion  of  the  pro- 
gram? I  believe  my  answer  was  that  I  had 
first  ol  all  to  put  the  house  In  order  and  then 
make  some  determinations  as  to  what  kinds 
of  program  activities  were  necessary  and  what 
kind  of  budgets  were  necessary  and  if  It  was 
felt  It  was  necessary  to  expand  the  programs 
further,  then  we'd  face  that  when  we  got  to 
It. 

Q.  'What  Is  the  status  of  efforts  to  reor- 
ganize CSA? 

A.  There  have  been  a  number  of  steps 
taken  already,  as  I  understand  it.  Clearly  the 
components  within  CSA  have  been  deter- 
mined by  virtue  of  legislation.  The  question 
Is  are  these  components  properly  staffed  and 
the  relationships  of  thees  agencies  properly 
developed?  That's  where  I  find  the  gap  at  the 
moment,  the  relationships  have  not  been  de- 
veloped, there  Is  not  a  flow  of  clear  under- 
standing of  how  these  components  should  re- 
late, and  whether  the  necessary  tools,  the 
necessary  people  are  there  to  do  each  compo- 
nent effectively  and  certainly  to  Interrelate 
them  so  that  the  agency  operates  as  a  unit. 

Q.  Are  you  saying  as  some  of  the  critics  of 
the  agency  have  said,  that  the  overall  man- 
agement of  the  various  functions  Is  Inade- 
quate, In  some  cases  some  have  said  non- 
existent? 

A.  I  don't  want  you  to  read  anything  Into 
what  I'm  saying.  I'm  Just  telling  you  what 
I  plan  to  do  In  order  to  get  a  good  handle 
on  It.  And  I'm  not  going  to  ca.st  aspersions 
on  anybody  who's  come  before  me.  They  had 
their  own  management  techniques,  whatever 
they  were.  I'm  bringing  into  it  perhaps  a 
style  of  management  technique  that  may  be 
brand  new  to  the  people  here.  I  don't  know, 
but  I'm  going  to  employ  my  experience  and 
nay  knowledge  of  the  programs  and  my  tech- 
niques to  the  extent  that  we  can  have  an 
organizational  program  that  makes  sense. 

Q.  It  was  suggested  to  me  by  a  longtime 
observer  of  this  agency  that  the  critical  ta.sk 
facing  you  will  be  how  to  divide  yourself  In 
these  early  critical  days  between  the  Hill  and 
the  budget  on  one  hand  and  these  pressing 
reorganization  and  personnel  problems  on  the 
other.  What  are  your  top  priorities? 

A.  Let  me  clarify  something.  I  really  don't 
Intend  to  divide  myself  in  all  these  areas. 
There  is  staff  here  I've  made  It  eminently 
clear  to  the  executive  staff  that  thev  must 
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share  in  that  load.  They  must  share  in  al! 
the  facets  of  organization,  on  gathering  in- 
formation and  arguing  the  merits  of  the  pro- 
gram ai;d  arpulng  the  budgets,  and  ceilings 
and  so  forth  I  don't  consider  that  I'm  some 
kind  of  superhuman  who  can  vinderstand  all 
of  this  overnight,  understand  al!  of  the  ra- 
tionale that  goes  into  it  and  to  understand 
all  of  the  .sequence  of  events  that  lead  to  all 
the  problenus  It  has  to  be  sorted  out  very 
clearly.  We  will  look  at  options  and  alter- 
natives and  hopefully  select  the  best  But 
decisions  will  be  made  and  they'll  be  made 
as  quickly  as  that  Information  and  those 
facts  are  gathered.  As  far  as  priorities,  my 
first  order  of  business  is  to  examine  carefuKy 
what  Is  here  in  terms  of  staff.  In  terms  of 
programs,  in  term.s  of  budget  ceilings  Cer- 
tainly the  budget  needs  to  be  looked  at;  but 
the  budget  is  set  Those  are  the  facts  and 
those  facts  can't  be  altered. 

Q    For  this  fiscal  year'r' 

A.  For  this  fiscal  year  Now.  there  will  be 
times  where  we  can  discus.?  budget-s  for  en- 
suing years  and  I  intend  to  be  able  to  do 
that.  But  it  simply  Is  not  pKj-ssible  to  argue 
new  budgets  when  somebcxly  can  say.  "Look, 
you  got  a  mess  over  there  Why  do  you  need 
more  money''"  So  those  things  all  have  to  be 
looked  at  and  that  has  to  be  a  priority  item 

Q.  The  subcommittee  on  manpower  and 
housing  in  the  House  has  been  highly  criti- 
cal of  CSA    Have  you  read  its  findings? 

A.  Yes  I  read  the  report,  entirely. 

Q  And  your  reaction  to  It? 

A.  Well,  I  had  mixed  reactions  to  it.  No.  1, 
as  I  understood  it,  those  hearings  were  In- 
tended for  the  purpose  of  examining  cer- 
tain personnel  actions  within  the  agency. 
The  thing  went  far  beyond  that  in  that  it 
got  into  a  variety  of  other  matters  that  were 
unrelated  to  personnel  actions  and  I  think 
that  the  findings  are  fairly  clear  that  per- 
sonal actions  were  taken  for  reasons  other 
than  benefitting  the  agency. 

Q  What  would  those  reasons  be'' 

A  I  don't  know.  I  don't  know  what  tho.se 
reasons  were.  As  I  observed  them  there  was 
no  benefit  to  be  gained  by  placing  people  on 
IPA  assignments.  It  appeared  to  me  to  be  in 
violation  of  the  Intent  of  the  intergovern- 
mental personnel  act  I  Just  failed  to  see 
what  benefits  would  be  derived  by  the 
agency.  Certainly  IPA  assignments  were  de- 
signed to  provide  certain  benefits  to  the 
agency  in  establishing  intergovernmental 
interagency  relationships  to  be  beneficial  to 
the  recipient  of  the  IP.^  and  the  sending 
agency. 

Q.  So  are  you  saying  that  the  kind  of 
personnel  actions  that  saw  poUtica;  ap- 
pointees assigned  to  other  agencies  and 
would  not  benefit  the  CSA  are  ended? 

A.  I  recognize  the  personiie;  ceiling  over- 
all for  the  agency  Is  in  question.  We  would 
utilize  all  the  personnel  here  fully  and  make 
IPA  assignments  only  after  we  had  deter- 
mined that  we  had  adequate  ceilings. 

Q.  If  after  you  feel  that  you  have  an  un- 
derstanding of  the  agency's  problems  that 
satisfies  you,  do  you  feel  that  you  can  seek  a 
higher  budget  for  fiscal  '77  than  the  adminis- 
tration has  requested  for  this  agency  which 
is  about  $334  million? 

A.  I  probably  wont  be  unlike  any  other 
director  of  any  agency  who  feels  that  he  has 
to  have  additional  budget  I  would  hope  that 
in  seeking  an  additional  budget  that  we  are 
able  to  Justify  the  need  for  that  budget. 
Again  let  me  stress  that  I  don't  think  that 
dollars  alone  are  the  answers  to  any  problem 
First  of  all,  you  need  a  .structure  that  can  de- 
liver those  dollars  and  translate  them  Into 
services  for  people  And  our  Job  is  one  of 
servicing  poor  people  I  read  recently  that 
there  are  some  22 '^  million  poor  people  out 
there,  all  of  whom  are  not  being  serviced,  ob- 
viously. I  have  emphasized  that  this  agency 
as  It  Is  now  structured  rhould  serve  because 
of  the  size  of  its  budget,  because  of  the 
nature  of  the  local  structure — we  call  Com- 
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munlty  Action  Agencie.s-  that  we  should 
serve  as  a  catalyst  for  embracmg  the  larger 
budgets  that  are  placed  out  there  wlthii-.  the 
giant  agencies  such  as  HEW,  Department  of 
Labor  and  HUD.  So  we  have  to  then  ascer- 
tain and  de\  lie  ways  by  which  we  can  tap 
those  resources  and  they  re  doing  that  I 
think  it  needs  to  be  streamlined  to  some 
extent:  I  think  there  need  to  be  better  un- 
derstanding on  how  to  do  that  and  what 
ibjectives  we  want  to  reach  To  that  end 
I  have  indicated  I  want  to  meet  with  the 
secretaries  of  those  departments  and  devel- 
op some  understandings  People  ask  me  what 
do  you  want  in  those  understandings  I  really 
dont  know  at  this  point  Conceptually  I 
think  there  has  to  be  some  kind  of  an  ar- 
rangement whereby  you  can  agree  that  their 
resources  and  other  resource?;  can  come  to- 
gether to  provide  better  service  to  poor  i>eo- 
ple  because  with  the  half  a  billion  dollars  in 
CSA's  budget  we're  not  going  to  aflect  many 
lives  except  to  provide  the  vehicle  through 
which  the  other  resources  can  flow  and  that's 
the  way  I  view  the  agency  at  this  point. 


McKEESPORT    AMVETS    PUSH 
DRI\'T:R    SAFETi' 


HON.  JOSEPH  M.  GAYDOS 

OF    PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATn'ES 
Monday.  May  10,  1976 

Mr  GAYDOS  Mr.  Speaker.  McKees- 
port  Amvets  Post  8.  in  cooperation  with 
an  area  automobile  dealer  and  local  law 
enforcement  agencies  and  educators,  is 
continuing  a  program  of  driver  excel- 
lence for  high  school  students. 

The  Amvets  post  recently  cosponsored 
its  second  annual  drivers'  competition 
and  I  am  pleased  to  report  .ludges  of  the 
contest,  which  included  student  repre- 
sentatives from  several  .■school  districts 
in  the  20th  Congressional  District,  were 
a  young  lady  from  Elizabeth -Forward 
High  School.  Miss  Anita  Sedlock.  and  a 
young  man  from  Central  Catholic  High 
School,  Mr.  Mark  Fedak 

The  competition,  arranged  by  Amvets 
Post  8  and  Southland  Dodge  of  the 
Chrysler  Corji  .  was  conducted  at  South 
Allegheny  High  School  The  participants 
Included  Mr.  Fedak  and  James  Poland 
of  Central  Catholic;  Phyllis  Chfford  and 
Guy  Mussori  of  Clairton  High  School; 
Cindy  Sullivan  of  Duquesne  High  School: 
Miss  Sedlock  and  Emil  Pohodlch  of  Eliza- 
beth-Forward: Garj-  Gilmore  and  Mari- 
anne Messina  of  McKeesport  High 
School,  and  Janice  Pribanlch  and  Tliom- 
a?  Dzurko  of  South  Allegheny, 

Supervising  the  contest  were  faculty 
members  from  the  competing  schools,  in- 
cluding: Brothers  Michael  Phillips  and 
Vincent  Feeny  of  Central  Catiiolic:  Mr, 
John  Dadommici  of  Clairton:  Mr  John 
Proksa  of  Duquesne;  Mr  Anthony  Rub- 
ino  of  Elizabeth-Forward;  Mr  Bruce 
Brinkos  of  McKeesport.  and  Mr  Frank 
Magllcco  and  Mr.  James  Sepesky  of 
Soutli  Allegheny. 

Mr.  Speaker,  on  behalf  of  my  col- 
leagues in  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  I  would  like  to  commend  McKees- 
port Amvets  Post  8.  the  employees  of 
Southland  Dodge,  and  the  participating 
students  and  their  faculty  members  for 
continuing  campaign  to  teach  our  yoimg 
people  safe  driving  habits  and  reduce  the 
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number  of  terrible  tragedies  which  an- 
nua II  v  scar  our  Nation's  highways. 


NEWSPAPER  ASSAILS  CONGRES- 
SIONAL MEDDLING  IN  FOREIGN 
POLICY 


HON.  ROBERT  H.  MICHEL 

.   F    ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

MoTiday.  May  10.  1976 

Ml  MICHEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  a  sling- 
i:.^  editorial  last  week,  Peoria  Joumal- 
ritar  editor.  C.  L.  Dancey,  has  gotten 
riRht  to  the  point  about  congressional 
meddling  in  foreign  policy  decisions 
which  belong  in  the  executive  branch. 

Accurately  predicting  that  Secretary  of 
State  Kissinger's  African  trip  would  re- 
sult in  very  little.  Dancey  puts  the  blame 
right  where  it  belongs — here  on  Capitol 
Hill. 

"There  will  be  no  Kissinger  miracles  in 
Africa.  "  Dancey  notes.  "The  opposition 
Congress  made  sure  of  that  in  advance." 
He  refers,  of  course,  to  Angola,  noting 
that  Congress  has  guaranteed  that  the 
United  States  will  do  nothing,  there,  or  in 
all  likelihood  anywhere  else. 

"At  the  first  sign  of  violence,"  he  writes, 
"Congress  will  rush  forward  in  advance 
to  make  sure  the  United  States  stays  at 
arm's  length  from  that  affair." 

The  conclusion  is  clear:  "With  the  ad- 
ministration's hands  tied,  what's  to  nego- 
tiate?" 

"We  delivered  to  the  Africans  a  strip- 
ped down  Kissinger,  a  eunich  only,  so 
rendered  by  a  careful  Congressional  oi>er- 
ation." 

Strong  words.  And.  sadly,  true.  I  com- 
mend this  editorial  to  my  colleagues.  We 
m  the  Congress  desperately  need  to  un- 
derstand what  we  are  doing,  and  the  seri- 
ousness of  our  lack  of  leadership. 

The  article  follows: 
I  Prom  the  Peoria,  111  ,  Journal  Star,  May  4. 
19761 
Our  Lack  of  XjEaoerskip 

The  African  chiefs  of  state  are  busy  tell- 
ing Mr.  Kissinger  that  they  are  bent  on  "war" 
and  all  they  want  from  the  U.S.  Is  more  finan- 
cial assistance  for  their  peaceful  needs! 

That  magic  formula  was  Inevitable,  of 
course. 

There  will  be  no  Kissinger  miracles  In 
Africa. 

The  opposition  Congress  made  sure  of  that 
In  advance.  With  war  In  Angola,  they  rushed 
forward  to  legislate  a  guarantee  that  the 
U.S.  could  do  absolutely  nothing,  not  even 
encourage  those  seeking  to  save  Angola  from 
Cuban  conquest. 

With  due  respect  to  diplomacy,  actions  still 
speak  louder  than  words,  and  our  wonder- 
ful left-wing  Congress  which  flooded  Into 
Washington  In  the  aftermath  of  Watergate 
first  guaranteed  a  quick  end  to  the  long 
drawn  out  Vietnamese  struggle  by  turning 
their  backs  on  our  peace  arrangement  and 
cutting  off  arms  to  Sovith  Vietnam. 

With  the  first  step  of  foreign  Red  conquest 
of  Angola,  they  stepped  In  quickly  to  give 
Angola  the  Vietnamese  treatment. 

Hence,  all  foreign  nations  have  two  baslo 
signals  to  go  on. 
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First  came  the  realization  that  long  time 
solemn  commitments  by  the  U.S.  can  be  can- 
celed overnight — so  that  no  commitment 
really  has  much  meaning 

Then,  they  have  the  clear  sense  that  at 
the  first  sign  of  violence.  Congress  will  rush 
forward  in  advance  to  make  sure  the  U.S. 
stays  at  arms  length  from  that  affair. 

In  between,  under  the  leadership  of  Sen- 
ator Henry  Jackson,  the  same  Congress  shot 
down  two  solemn  treaties,  laboriously  nego- 
tiated by  the  administration,  by  Inserting 
arbitrary  demands  of  the  kind  no  nation 
with  an  ounce  of  dignity  can  accept  as  an 
ultimatum  from  another  nation. 

That  kind  of  non-diplomacy  destroyed  the 
negotiations  with  Russia  on  trade  and  with 
Turkey  on  basic  relations — simply  by  Con- 
gress rushing  through  the  back  door  to  sink 
them. 

The  African  chiefs  are  not  fools.  They  talk 
of  war,  which  obviously  means  that  Congress 
win  Interpose  to  see  to  It  that  the  President's 
hands  (and  feet)   are  tied — as  In  Angola. 

With  the  administration's  hands  tied, 
what's  to  negotiate? 

We  delivered  to  the  Africans  a  stripped 
down  Kissinger,  a  eunuch  only,  so  rendered 
by  a  careful  Congressional  operation 

To  guarantee  our  total  Immobility  as  an 
Influence  anywhere,  they  have  a  campaign 
going  (as  spKJken  by  Senator  Fred  Harris  at 
Macomb,  the  other  dayt  to  strip  down  our 
military  budget  further  and  scatter  It  around 
to  needy  voters  on  the  premise,  as  Harris  put 
It,  that  "If  the  Russians  want  to  spend  them- 
.selves  Into  bankruptcy  on  weapons,  we 
shouldn't  follow  suit" 

In  plain  words,  we  should  default  Into  uni- 
lateral disarmament,  and  Ignore  the  Russians 
passing  us  by  In  planes,  nuclear  weapons, 
manpower,  ships,  missiles.  Intelligence  opera- 
tions, etc. 

The  thrust  Is  that  we  shall  be  refused  any 
leeway  to  make  commitments,  betray  any  we 
make,  and  eventually  be  reduced  to  where  »e 
haven't  anything  to  commit  anyway. 

Having  pursued  such  a  policy  so  zealously, 
these  same  left  wing  folks  In  Congress  read 
the  foreign  press,  where  the  Big  Question  Is 
"Does  the  U.S.  have  the  will  to  lead  any- 
more?" and  then  complain  bitterly  that  the 
"problem  In  the  U.S.  Is  that  there  Is  a  lack 
of  leadership  In  the  White  Hotise!" 

We  not  only  can't  "follow  suit."  as  Harris 
put  It.  with  Congress'  sabotage,  but  we  don't 
even  have  left  "Jacks  or  better"  to  open, 
thanks  to  their  policies. 

Having  confiscated  the  whole  deck,  they 
now  complain  that  President  Ford  Isn't  play- 
ing his  cards  right.  What  cards? 
They  don't  mean  a  "lack  of  leadership" 
They've  done  everything  in  their  power  to 
make  real  leadership  Impossible,  at  home  or 
abroad. 

What  they  mean  Is  a  lack  of  showmanship 
I  have  trouble  believing  that  showmanship 
Is  really  the  gimmick  that  can  save  the  world 
and  make  Americans  live  happily  and  pros- 
perously for  ever  after. 
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PERSONAL  EXPLANATION 


HON.  EDWARD  R.  MADIGAN 

OF    n,LINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  May  10.  1976 

Mr.  MADIGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  earlier 
in  the  day  I  was  recorded  as  vot.'ng  pres- 
ent on  H.R  10451.  My  correct  vote  is 
"aye"  and  was  not  so  recorded  through 
my  own  error. 


CONGRESS   MISSES  THE 
CHALLENGE 

HON.  CHARLES  B.  RANGEL 

or    NIW    YOEK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRPZ.SENTATIVES 
Monday.  May  10.  1976 

Mr  RANGEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  has 
been  much  concern  about  the  question 
of  American  strength  in  dealing  with  our 
enemies.  During  this  political  season  we 
have  heard  much  talk  about  the  need  for 
our  Government  to  keep  what  is  ours  and 
not  take  any  abuse  from  "third  rate  na- 
tions." Although  thLs  type  of  talk  has 
been  heard  mostly  in  regards  to  the  Pan- 
ama Canal.  I  think  there  is  a  growing 
feeling  by  some  in  this  Nation  that  diplo- 
matic bargaining  should  be  set  aside  to 
let  the  mihtary  resolve  any  differences 
between  our  Nation  and  foreign  sover- 
eigns. 

One  year  ago  we  saw  specific  evi- 
dence of  this  demonstration  of  American 
"machismo. "  when  our  Nation  responded 
hastily  to  the  Cambodian  seizure  of  our 
merchant  ship,  the  Mayaguez.  Before 
diplomatic  channels  had  been  exhausted, 
our  Government  began  an  attack  on 
Cambodian  gunboats.  Eventually  our 
crew  was  released  but  not  before  lives 
were  lost  unnecessarily  on  both  sides. 

Unfortunately  the  President  decided 
that  it  was  necessary  to  convey  to  the 
Cambodians  and  to  the  world  tliat  de- 
spite our  unsuccessful  eCforts  in  Vietnam, 
we  would  not  fail  to  respond  militarily 
to  any  threat,  irrespective  of  how  great 
that  threat  might  be.  He  was  hailed  by 
many  of  my  colleagues  in  Congress  for 
his  action  What  he  and  they  failed  to 
understand  was  that  his  action  put  him 
in  direct  conflict  with  congressional  ac- 
tion in  this  area. 

The  Congress  had  enacted  a  resolution 
which  should  have  guided  the  President's 
action.  That  act  prohibits  the  use  of  U.S. 
military  forces  in  the  area  of  North  Viet- 
nam, South  Vietnam.  Laa^,  and  Cam- 
bodia. He  went  ajiead  and  violated  that 
Act  without  a  voice  being  raised  by  the 
Congress. 

Congress  has  a  role  to  play  in  the  con- 
duct of  our  foreign  policy.  When  we 
passed  the  War  Powers  Resolution,  we 
were  attempting  to  convey  to  the  Prej-i- 
dent  that  we  would  not  allow  him  to 
ojjerate  in  this  area  free  from  congres- 
sional controls.  We  failed  di.smally  on 
that  first  test. 

I  would  hope  my  colleagues  would  read 
the  column  that  Anthony  Lewis  wrote  for 
the  New  York  Times  on  Monday.  If  the 
Congress  is  ever  to  regain  its  coequal 
status  with  the  Chief  Executive,  we  must 
make  certain  that  the  will  of  the  Con- 
gress is  not  thwarted:  for  if  it  Ls,  then  our 
actions  become  a  meaninglcs.^  charade. 
The  article  follows: 

A  Famous  Victory 
(By  Anthony  Lewis) 

One  year  ago  this  week  Caml)odlan  gxin- 
boats  seized  the  American  merchant  ship 
Mayaguez  TTie  United  States  re-sponded  with 
air  attacks  and  a  Marine  assault  on  a  nearby 
Island  The  Cambodians  returned  the  ship 
and  crew  unharmed. 

It  was  a  famous  victory.  Congress  cheered. 
President  Ford's  rating  went  up  In  the  polls. 
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Even  liberal  voices  praused  hlni.  The  New 
York  Times  sjild  he  had  no  alternative  but 
to  employ  direct  military  means  This 

he  did  with  exemplary  speed"  A  pic- 
ture taken  In  the  White  House  a.s  the  episode 
ended  showed  Mr.  Ford  and  Henry  Kissinger 
In  dinner  Jackets,  gnnnliit:  with  satisfac- 
tion. 

A  year  later  the  cheers  have  mocking 
echoes.  For  the  costs  of  the  American  action 
In  the  Mayaguez  affair  were  heavy,  and  they 
are  easy  enough  to  see  now — the  casualties  In 
lives,  truth,  diplomacy  and  law 

The  Mayaguez  had  a  crew  of  39  The  oper- 
ations ordered  by  Mr.  Ford  cost  the  lives  of 
41  American  servicemen,  plus  another  50 
wounded — casualties  that  the  Administration 
did  Its  best  to  hide 

And  It  was  all  unnecessary.  If  the  United 
States  had  allowed  even  a  modest  time  for  a 
response  to  its  warnings  and  Its  diplomatic 
efforts,  the  Mayaguez  and  its  crew  would  have 
been  returned  without  the  loss  of  a  single 
American  life.  That  is  plain  from  the  official 
record  and  timetable  of  what  happened. 

It  was  5:03  A.M.  on  May  12,  1975,  Eastern 
Daylight  Time,  when  Washington  first  heard 
of  the  seizure  The  President  was  told  at  7:40. 
At  2  that  afternoon  the  White  House  an- 
nounced the  news  and  demanded  the  ship's 
release;  saying  that  otherwise  there  would  be 
"the  most  serious  consequences  "  At  4:30  an 
attempt  was  made  to  send  a  diplomatic  note 
to  Cambodia  through  the  Chinese. 

The  first  American  air  attack,  made  to  pre- 
vent what  was  thought  to  be  an  effort  to 
move  the  Mayaguez,  sank  a  Cambodian  gun- 
boat at  8:30  P.M.  May  13.  That  wa.s  Just  30'^. 
hours  after  the  first  White  House  statement, 
28  hours  after  the  first  diplomat Ic  move. 

At  7:07  P.M.  the  next  day.  May  14.  the 
Cambodian  Government  broadca-st  that  It 
was  ready  to  return  the  ship  and  crew.  But 
two  minutes  later,  at  7:09.  before  Wa-shlng- 
ton  knew  of  the  broadcast,  the  co.stly  Marine 
attack  began.  At  10:23  that  night  a  U.S.  de- 
stroyer sighted  the  Mayaguez  crew  being  re- 
turned In  a  boat  with  a  "hlte  Rag  But  after 
that,  and  even  after  the  crew  was  In  Amer- 
ican hands,  U.S.  planes  bombed  targets  on 
the  mainland. 

In  the  clearest  of  situations  It  would  be 
unwise  to  take  such  hasty  and  massive  mili- 
tary action  over  the  seizure  of  a  ship.  And 
In  this  case  Just  about  everything  was  un- 
clear: the  reason  for  the  seizure,  the  degree 
of  control  by  Cambodia's  new  Khmer  Rouge 
Government,  even  Its  awareness  of  the  Amer- 
ican diplomatic  notes  Accounts  published  In 
the  last  year  in  fact  Indicate  that  the  Maya- 
guez was  seized  In  a  confused  local  situation 
Without  the  knowledge  of  Plmom  Penh. 

But  Mr  Ford  and  his  men  were  not  Inter- 
ested in  the  facts — or  In  the  lives  they  might 
lose.  They  were  Interested  In  flexing  Amer- 
ican muscles.  They  wanted  to  u.se  the  occa- 
sion for  a  show  of  "strength."  That  Is  why 
they  used  a  sledgehammer  hastily,  to  crack 
a  peanut. 

The  glory  faded  pretty  fast  after  the  four 
days  of  the  Mayaguez.  and  some  who  regret- 
ted being  swept  up  In  the  Jingo  emotions  of 
the  moment  hoped,  at  least,  that  the  episode 
would  have  no  lasting  Import  Unfortunately, 
It  had  and  continues  to  have  much  signifi- 
cance. 

The  lesson  of  lawlessness  Is  the  worst  of 
all.  A  specific  statute,  passed  In  1973  and  still 
on  the  books,  flatly  forbids  "combat  activ- 
ities by  U.S  military  forces  In  or  over  or 
from  off  the  shores  of  North  Vietnam.  South 
Vietnam,  Laos  or  Cambodia  "  President  Ford 
did  not  mention  that  statute  In  ordering  ac- 
tion that,  on  Its  face.  vlo;ated  the  law.  Hard- 
ly anyone  else  raised  an  eyebrow  either — Just 
after  Vietnam  and  Watergate. 

The  splnelessuess  of  Congress  when  a  Pres- 
ident took  aggressive  action  of  dubious  legal- 
ity made  all  the  talk  about  ctirblng  Executive 
abuse  of  power  seem   Just   that:    talk.  The 
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precedent  of  the  Mayaguez  almost  certainly 
encouraged  Mr.  Ford  and  Mr.  Kissinger  in 
their  secret  Intervention  in  Angola  Senator 
Frank  Church  cheered  the  Mayaguez;  why 
should  he  be  surprised  now  when  he  has 
trouble  convincing  nls  colleagues  that  they 
should  re.strain  intelligence  actlvtles? 

■What  I  did  in  the  case  of  the  Mayaguez.' 
Mr.  Ford  said  in  WUkesboro,  N C,  last  March. 
"Is  a  good  example  of  the  decisiveness  that 
I  can  act  with  when  we  are  faced  with  a 
problem    I  would  do  it  again   ' 

But  the  ironic  thing  is  that  the  authors  of 
the  overkill  have  gaint-d  nothing  from  their 
cynical  bravado  Poor  Gerald  Ford  is  now 
desperately  trying  to  lecture  Ronald  Reagan 
about  the  duty  of  a  great  {Xiwer  to  be  re- 
strained and  reasonable.  As  for  Henry  Kissin- 
ger, the  man  who  wanted  to  use  B-52's  tc 
punish  Cambodia  over  the  Mayaguez,  his 
most  bloodthirsty  policies  have  made  him  no 
friends  on  the  right. 


CHINA'S  TIES  WITH  UNITED  STATES 


HON.  JAMES  C.  GORMAN 

OF    CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  May  10.  1976 

Mr.  CORMAN.  Mr  Speaker.  Hamed 
Hoose  is  a  close  and  re-spected  friend  of 
30  yeare.  His  rich  background  in  expe- 
rience in  Asian  affairs  is  exemplified  m 
his  career  as  a  prominent  legal  counsel, 
international  trade  consultant  and  ne- 
gotiator, marketing  adviser  and  special 
consultant  to  the  White  House  for  the 
hLstoric  1972  Presidential  trip  to  China. 

Recently.  Mr.  Hoose  compiled  a  com- 
prehensive analysis  of  United  States- 
Sino  relations.  He  presents  his  interpre- 
tation of  China's  proposal  to  better  ties 
with  the  United  States  and  bring  sta- 
bility to  the  Asian  sphere  He  stresses 
the  need  for  more  serious  and  construc- 
tive debate  of  our  foreign  policy  approach 
to  China.  I  would  at  this  time  like  to 
commend  thLs  new  and  important  per- 
spective on  United  States-Smo  relations 
to  my  colleagues  as  it  appeared  in  the 
Los  Angeles  Times: 

China  Urges  a  Pacific  Triumvirate 
(By  Harned  Pettus  Hoose  i 

I  Note. — The  son  of  missionary  parents, 
Harned  Hoose  was  born  and  ratsed  in  China 
and  speaks  Chinese  fluently  Now  a  Los  An- 
geles lawyer,  he  ha.s  made  eight  trips  to  China 
since  1971  on  behalf  of  U.S.  companies.  He 
helped  with  the  preparations  for  President 
Nixon's  1972  visit  to  China,  and  maintains 
close  contacts  with  American  and  Chinese 
officials  and  private  individuals  concerned 
with   US  -Chlne.se   relations  i 

The  history  of  American  relations  with 
China  has  been  largely  one  of  missed  oppor- 
tunities, culminating  In  our  failure  so  far 
to  follow  tip  the  rapprochement  of  1972  by 
establishing  full  diplomatic  relations  with 
Peking. 

But  the  opportunity  we  now  are  on  the 
verge  of  missing  could  make  these  seem  rela- 
tively Insignificant.  It  Is  the  chance  to  recast 
relationships  In  East  Asia  and  the  Pacific  so 
as  to  shift  world  power  equilibriums  that 
have  tilted  dangerously  against  us. 

The  People's  Republic  of  China  Is  offering 
us  Just  such  a  deal.  That  this  Is  hardly 
recognized  and  barely  dlscus.sed  in  this  coun- 
try Is  one  of  the  surprising  facts  of  American 
public  life 

It  is  common  knowledge  that  the  Chinese 
have    been    trying   to    influence    U.S.   policy 
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toward  Moscow  But  public  reports  of  these 
efforts  have  stressed  the  negatives — that 
Peking  is  dwelling  on  the  perfidy  of  the 
Russians,  warning  us  of  the  dangers  of 
detente  and  lecturing"  our  FYesldent  and 
secretary  of  state,  as  the  .  American  press 
put  It. 

What  IS  not  generally  understood  is  the 
fundamental  realignments  Peking  proposes, 
and  the  enormous  benefits  that  wotild  result 
for  the  three  major  Pacific  powers — the 
United  States  China  and  Japan — as  well  as 
for  much  of  the  rest  of  the  world 

Nor  would  the  benefits  be  only  military 
and  strategic  Major  economic  and  diplomatic 
gains  also  could  be  expected. 

The  Chinese  messages  l-o  -Mnerlca  have  be- 
come more  urgent  in  the  last  few  months. 
Peking's  leaders  obviously  are  frustrated 
that  their  projxjsals  apparently  are  not  taken 
seriously  m  Washington  and  are  not  part 
of  American  public  debate  over  what  to  do 
about  the  souring  of  detente  with  the 
Russians. 

The  Invitation  to  Richard  Nixon  to  visit 
China  last  month  can  be  re€kd  in  part  as  a 
measure  of  that  urgency  and  frustrauon 
The  Nixon  visit,  of  course,  also  had  far- 
reaching  consequences  within  China,  where 
the  people  and  future  leaders  now  must 
know  that  Chairman  Mao  T&e-tung  per- 
sonally endorses  improving  Slno-Amerlcan 
relations  and  the  1972  Shanghai  Commu- 
nique, which  therefore  are  immune  from 
serious  attack 

The  Chinese  may  have  miscalculated 
Nixon's  u.sefulness  as  a  channel  for  convey- 
ing messages  to  the  American  government 
and  people  It  would  be  unfortunate,  though. 
If  the  post -Watergate  mood  and  the  stresses 
of  the  election  campaign  resulted  in  hear- 
ing defects  among  our  key  governmental 
and  private  listeners  Would  critics  of  Nix- 
on's latest  journey  to  Peking  have  preferred 
that  such  an  honor  were  bestowed  instead 
on  Leonid  Brezhnev  or  some  former  Rtisslan 
leader'' 

However  one  evaluates  China's  choice  of 
Nixon  as  a  messenger,  clearly  the  Chinese 
hoi>ed  that  the  dramatic  reenactment  of  the 
1972  Nixon  visit  and  long  talks  with  the 
former  President  would  help  break  through 
what  they  see  as  the  Pacific  blindness  of  the 
Ford  Administration 

Here  are  the  main  px)ints  we  can  be  quite 
certain  were  made  to  Nixon  by  Chairman 
Mao  and  Acting  Premier  Hua  Kuo-feng — di- 
rectly or  by  typical  Chinese  allusions  and 
Ej-mboUc  pantomimes  and  skctlons — based 
upon  what  has  been  publicly  stated  and  upon 
high-level  contacts  on  both  the  Chinese  and 
American  sides 

A  solid,  effective  Washlngton-Peklng- 
Tokyo  triumvirat*  invoU-lng  expanded  diplo- 
matic, economic  and  strategic  coop>eratlon 
would  fill  the  post-Vietnam  power  vacuum 
In  .^sia  China  the  United  States  and  Japan 
should  work  to  form  this  Pacific  triumvirate 

Such  a  tripartite  relationship  would  open 
a  strong  second  front  against  So'viet  en- 
croachments in  .Africa.  Asia  and  elsewhere. 
Moscow  would  be  deterred  from  adventures 
in  the  Mideast  and  .^uch  places  as  Angola  and 
Southern  Africa 

Militarily,  the  three  nations  would  coop- 
erate in  such  protective  operations  as  satel- 
lite reconnaissance,  radar  watches  and  anti- 
submarine patrols  The  United  States  would 
supply  defensive  weapons  to  China  for  the 
purpose  of  deterring  Soviet  aggression. 

Economically,  the  three  nations  have  com- 
plementary strengths — US  and  Japanese  in- 
dustry and  technology.  Chinese  oil.  and  U.S 
and  Chinese  food,  grains  and  nee  Ai:  could 
benefit  from  expanded  trade  In  these  Items. 

Diplomatically,  the  three  could  cooperate 
to  head  off  trouble  In  such  potential  hot- 
spots  as  Korea  and  Southeast  Asia 

TTie  Taiwan  Issue,  a  major  stumbling  block 
In  the  way  of  full  Washington-Peking  rela- 


tlons.  could  be  handled  In  a  way  satisfactory 
to  both  sides. 

The  tlnae  for  discussing  and  negotiating  the 
realignments  needed  to  effect  such  a  tripar- 
tite arrangement  Is  not  unlimited.  There  are 
forces  within  China  skeptical  of  the  value  of 
close  ties  with  the  United  States,  and  they 
could  gain  the  upper  hand  after  Chairman 
Mao  Is  gone.  Moreover,  a  pro-Soviet,  or  at 
least  "equidistant  between  U.S.  and  U  S  S.R  .•" 
faction  In  China  has  bedeviled  the  Chinese 
leadership  for  many  years. 

Many  of  these  same  points  have  been  made 
by  the  Chinese  to  other  Americans,  Including 
at  least  In  part  to  President  Ford  and  Secre- 
tary of  State  Henry  A.  Kissinger  last  fall  and 
In  various  but  F>arallel  versions  to  David  and 
Julie  Elsenhower  during  their  recent  visit 
to  China,  to  a  few  prominent  travelers  and  to 
some  businessmen  presumed  to  have  access 
to  U.S.  leaders,  and  as  trial  ballons  floated 
by  third-nation  diplomats  and  citizens 

The  Chinese  proposals  apparently  have 
been  Ignored  by  official  Washington,  some- 
times with  the  comment  that  they  were  of 
"doubtful  authenticity,"  or  that  "foreign 
countries  should  deal  with  us  through  estab- 
lished channels.  ■  Such  prim  American  gov- 
ernmental preferences  overlook  the  fact  that 
the  Chinese  see  •'established  channels"  as 
sometimes  clogged  by  bureaucratic  filters,  as 
well  as  a  long  Chinese  history  of  making  deli- 
cate Inquiries  or  proposals  through  middle- 
men In  order  to  retain  the  option  of  face- 
saving  disavowal  cr  unrebuffed  silent  dignity 
If  the  message  Is  Igonred. 

So  the  American  public  has  been  largely 
unaware  of  how  specific  and  positive  are 
these  Chinese  suggestions  for  a  much  clo,ser 
mutually-benetlclal  relationship  with  the 
United  States.  Preoccupied  with  recession 
and  Inflation  and  the  political  distractions 
of  an  election  year,  we  have  not  been  re- 
ceptive to  the  series  of  rather  vague  and 
poorly  deflned  signals  and  messages  from 
Peking. 

Part  of  the  blame  for  poor  communications 
must  rest  with  the  Chinese,  of  course.  They 
have  not  yet  learned  how  to  deal  effectively 
with  our  press,  on  which  we  rely  for  Informa- 
tion and  Interpretation  of  government  poli- 
cies. 

In  Liondon,  Paris,  Tokyo — or  even  Mos- 
cow— a  Western  newsman  can  have  helpful 
background  talks  with  policy-makers  that 
guide  him  In  Illuminating  official  moves. 
With  China,  though.  Western  newsmen  must 
try  to  divine  from  the  language  of  the  official 
Chinese  press,  from  the  number  and  duration 
of  key  meetings,  the  wording  of  toasts,  the 
guest  list  and  seating  order  at  functions,  the 
sites  visited  and  similar  esoteric  Indicators 
what  nuances  may  be  significant  In  Chlne.se 
events. 

That  Is  not  the  best  setting  for  public  un- 
derstanding of  U.S. -China  policy,  and  we  can 
only  hope  it  will  improve  as  relations  develop, 
as  American  newsmen  are  regularly  admitted 
Into  China,  and  as  the  Chinese  leaders  learn 
how  to  communicate  with  the  American 
people  through  on  and  off-the-record  Inter- 
views with  our  newsmen. 

Despite  murky  public  communications, 
however,  we  can  be  quite  certain  of  what  It  Is 
the  Chinese  now  are  proposing.  And  because 
It  could  be  so  Important  to  our  national  In- 
terests, China's  Invitation  to  form  a  Pacific 
triumvirate  ought  to  become  at  least  as  fam- 
iliar in  our  public  discussions  and  political 
debate  as  what  posture  we  should  take  on 
another  SALT  accord,  what  role  to  play  In  the 
Mideast,  or  how  to  deal  with  events  In  South- 
ern Africa. 

The  Idea  of  a  triumvirate  linking  us  with  a 
CommunLst  nation  seems  startling  at  first  to 
many  Americans.  But  despite  our  obvious 
Ideological  differences,  we  have  much  In  com- 
mon with  China,  as  we  do  with  Japan. 

All  three  countries  want  stability  In  Asia. 
The  Chinese  should  be  given  credit  for  help- 
ing to  cool  off  North  Korean  President  Kim  n 
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Sung  last  spring,  when  he  talked  belligerently 
of  moving  against  the  south  after  the  col- 
lapse of  Saigon.  China  doubtless  can  be  ex- 
pected to  restrain  any  such  North  Korean  ad- 
venturism in  the  future,  esjjeclally  as  part  of 
a  Peklng-Tokyo-Washlngton  arrangement  for 
peace  and  security  in  Asia. 

Similarly.  In  Southeast  Asia  the  Chinese 
might  be  expected  to  withhold  significant 
support  from  guerrilla  movements  sporadic- 
ally harassing  governments  In  Thailand,  Ma- 
laysia  and   the   Philippines. 

The  Chinese,  J&p&aese  and  Americans  share 
a  common  Interest  In  blocking  expansion  of 
Russian  Influence  and  power  In  Asia  The 
Japanese  still  chafe  at  the  Soviet  occupa- 
tion of  their  former  northern  Islands  occu- 
pied by  the  Soviets  at  the  end  of  World  War 
II.  The  Chinese  have  a  deep  historical  dis- 
trust of  the  Russians — now  capitalizing  on 
their  lacking  of  Hanoi's  succese  In  Vietnam. 
The  (Thlnese  fear  the  Russians  may  gain  a 
maJoM  naval  base  at  Cam  Ranh  Bay  to  aug- 
menttthelr  Pacific  bases  in  Siberia  and  their 
planeA  and  missiles  poised  o^ng  the  long 
and  tense  Soviet-Chinese  bontfer 

Chlna*^id  North  Vl^pMnn  %ave  rival  claims 
to  the  SpPUUj  imtiParacel  Island  groups 
In  the  South  China  Sea  (some  of  which 
also  variously  are  claimed  by  Taiwan  and 
Cambodia).  China  seeks  benign  neglect  by 
America  In  those  areas 

In  return,  China  offers  the  potential  for 
Influencing  emerging  nations  to  tilt  toward 
America  and  against  Russia;  articulate  sup- 
port for  U.S.  military  facilities  in  Japan. 
Thailand,  the  Philippines,  the  Indian  Ocean 
and  elsewhere;  cooperation  with  America  In 
Africa  and  South  America;  the  pinning  down 
of  more  than  1  million  Russian  troops  on 
the  Slno-Sovlet  border;  and  sources  other 
than  OPEC  for  some  of  the  oil  required  by 
Japan  and  the  United  States. 

A  firm  diplomatic  alignment  among  Peking, 
Tokyo  and  Washington  certainly  would  give 
the  Russians  pause.  But  the  Chinese  go  fur- 
ther. They  suggest  possible  coordination  of 
certain  military  operations  Satellite  recon- 
naissance data  could  be  shared,  as  well  as 
radar  watches  along  Soviet  borders  Anti- 
submarine patrols  could  be  coordinated,  even 
to  the  jjolnt  of  stationing  reciprocal  observers 
on  some  patrol  vessels. 

China's  requests  for  certain  American  de- 
fensive military  equipment — perhaps  ad- 
vanced radar  and  other  electronic  equipment, 
for  Instance — would  have  to  be  weighed  with 
an  eye  to  Soviet  reaction.  The  United  States 
does  not  want  to  see  a  wobbly  detente  with 
M0.SC0W  deteriorate  Into  another  cold  war. 
America  only  wants  to  right  a  slipping  power 
balance  and  to  recognize  China's  legitimate 
defensive  needs  whenever  they  coincide  with 
U.S.  Interests  In  countering  Soviet  expan- 
sion. It  is  quite  possible  that  a  modest  U.S. 
Investment  In  carefully  selected  defensive 
weapons  for  the  Chinese  would  pay  large  divi- 
dends in  a  reduced  Soviet  presence  In  Europe, 
relieving  pressure  on  NATO. 

The  man  named  by  President  Ford  last 
week  to  head  the  U.S.  Liaison  Office  In 
Peking,  Thomas  S.  Gates,  former  secretary 
of  defense  in  the  Elsenhower  administration, 
will  be  well  equipped  to  help  develop  any 
future  military  cooperation  and  coordination 
between  the  United  States  and  China. 

On  the  economic  front.  China.  Japan  and 
the  United  States  already  are  major  trading 
partners.  The  United  States  Is  Japan's  larg- 
est customer.  Japan  relies  heavily  on  raw 
materials  and  food  from  this  country  and 
from  China.  And  Japan  gets  some  of  Its  oil 
from  China 

Fortunately,  the  three  countries'  resources 
and  needs  are  complementary.  Among  them, 
they  combine  China's  vast  oil  reserves  (not 
yet  fully  proven,  but  reliably  estimated  to  ri- 
val those  of  the  Mideast)  and  other  mineral 
resources:  U.S.  and  Japanese  high  technology 
and    Industrial    development;    and    Chinese 
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and  American  capacity  to  produce  grain  and 
other  foodstuffs  Japan  and  the  United  States 
have  demonstrated  great  economic  strength 
(current  recessions  notwithstanding!,  and 
China  has  the  potential  and  the  will  for  com- 
parable economic  development.  Both  private 
high-level  talks  between  Americans  and  the 
Chinese  and  official  Chinese  statements  make 
It  clear  that  China's  current  domestic  strug- 
gle will  not  be  allowed  to  Interfere  with 
economic  development 

American  private  firms  now  are  negotiat- 
ing massive  transactions  with  China,  relat- 
ing to  Chinese  oil  and  other  commodities. 
One  of  these  negotiations.  If  consummated, 
would  mean  a  deal  Initially  paying  the  Amer- 
ican side  about  $7  billion,  and  lat«r  develop. 
Ing  approximately  $13  bIMlon  for  American 
suppliers  during  the  few  years  of  manufac- 
turing and  supply.  Massive  further  benefits 
to  both  sides  would  follow. 

Japanese  firms  also  are  negotiating  deals 
with  the  Chinese  In  addition  to  current  trad- 
ing arrangements. 

Such  trades — American  oll-drllllng  and 
processing  equipment  In  exchange  for  mar- 
keting participation  In  some  of  the  Chinese 
oil,  for  Instance — provide  a  solid  economic 
foundation  for  cooperation  In  other  fields. 

Taiwan  usually  has  been  the  Issue  that  has 
hampered  closer  relations  between  Wtishlng- 
ton  and  Peking.  But  senior  Chinese  contacts. 
Including  some  who  are  close  to  recently  des- 
ignated Acting  Premier  Hua  Kuofeng.  have 
Indicated  to  me  that  this  Issue  can  be  put 
behind  us 

Basically,  the  Chinese  urge  American  to 
adopt  the  "Japan  formula" — that  Is.  to 
acknowledge  that  Peking  has  de  Jure  Juris- 
diction over  Taiwan,  revoke  our  1954  defense 
treaty  with  Nationalist  China,  and  withdraw 
U.S.  forces  and  advisers  from  the  Island  That 
would  return  U.S.  policy  to  the  position 
taken  originally  by  President  Truman  before 
the  outbreak  of  the  Korean  War.  The  way 
then  would  be  cleared  for  the  United  States 
to  close  Its  embassy  on  Taiwan  (perhaps 
maintaining  a  consular  or  liaison  office  for 
nongovernmental  business,  as  Japan  does), 
and  to  set  up  an  American  embassy  in 
Peking.  China  would  have  Its  embassy  In 
Washington. 

In  exchange,  China  has  Indicated  It  will 
give  formal  open  assurance  that  It  would  not 
seek  to  take  Taiwan  by  force  {an  operation 
for  which  It  may  not  be  well  equipped  mili- 
tarily at  this  time  In  any  case),  or  would 
work  out  a  formula  by  which  Taiwan  would 
be  declared  a  zone  of  peace,  free  from  mili- 
tary danger  from  any  source,  Including  Pe- 
king. (The  Chinese  occasionally  have  hedged 
on  what  they  would  do  In  return — evidently 
to  reserve  bargaining  options— and  have 
been  more  forthright  In  Informal  talks  with 
unofficial  Americans  than  with  government 
officials ) . 

In  addition,  these  same  high-level  sources 
have  Indicated  to  me  that  China  may  be 
willing  to  give  the  United  States  a-ssurances 
that  Taiwan's  extensive  business  with  West- 
ern countries  can  continue  as  before — that 
all  American  and  Japanese  Investments  there 
would  be  safe.  I  believe  the  Chinese  use  of 
the  word  "may"  was  Intended  to  retain  bar- 
gaining position,  and  that  buslness-as- 
usual  on  Taiwan  can  be  ensured  In  such  an 
arrangement. 

If  the  Chinese  are  In  earnest  on  this  and 
the  other  points  of  their  proposal,  the  United 
States  is  being  presented  with  a  foreign 
policy  choice  which  could  affect  the  world 
balance  for  years  to  come. 

Most  of  this  discussion  has  dealt  with 
U.S.-Chlna  interests.  But  the  role  of  Japan 
would  be  a  major  one — strategically,  politi- 
cally and  economically.  Japan  may  be  emerg- 
ing Into  a  new  international  maturity  after 
decades  of  following  the  American  lead  The 
Lockheed  affair  has  cast  a  cloud  over  Wa.sh- 
Ington-Tokyo  relations,   and   a  positive  ap- 
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proach  to  a  tripartite  Pacific  partnership 
could  be  a  wholesome  corrective 

It  may  be  too  much  to  exi)ect  that  our 
government  can  rapidly  take  the  steps  to 
make  sure  exactly  what  the  Chinese  are  of- 
ferlnt;  and  would  want  in  return,  to  negoti- 
ate the  many  details,  and  begin  to  make 
decl.siorus.  But  It  Is  not  too  much  to  expect 
that  China's  proposed  Patiflc  triumvirate  be 
made  part  of  our  public  dlscu.sslon — and  of 
our  political  debate  during  the  presidential 
campalgii. 

The  American  people  at  least  should  pick 
up  the  Peking  hot-line,  which  has  been  ring- 
ing unanswered  for  several  montli.s,  and  try 
to  understand  and  evaluate  the  muffled  mes- 
sage from  the  Chinese  Perhaps  the  Nixon 
trip  to  Peking  will  help  call  attention  t<j  the 
rliiglng  and  encourage  us  to  engage  In  a  pub- 
lic dialogue. 

Then,  with  the  Issues  out  In  the  open  and 
a  fresh  or  renewed  administration  In  Wash- 
ington early  next  year,  we  may  be  prepared 
to  decide  whether  the  road  to  world  p)eace 
through  strength  runs  through  Tokyo  and 
Peking. 


NOTIFY    THE    VICTIMS 


HON.  BELLA  S.  ABZUG 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  May  10.  1976 

Ms.  ABZUG  Mr.  Sjieaker.  the  Govern- 
ment Information  and  Inciividual  Rights 
Subcommittee,  which  I  chair.  ha.s  begun 
hearings  on  H.R.  12039.  H.R.  13192.  and 
H.R.  169.  Tliese  bills  would  require  that 
the  victims  of  such  illegal  and  improper 
programs  as  COINTELPRO— an  FBI 
program.  CHAOS — CIA,  burglaries — FBI 
and  CIA.  mail  openin.fjs— FBI  and  CIA. 
cable  interceptions — National  Security 
Agency,  and  the  special  service  staff  of 
the  IRS  be  notified  that  they  were  tar- 
gets or  victims  of  these  activities,  told  of 
their  rights  under  the  Privacy  Act  and 
the  Freedom  of  Information  Act,  and 
afforded  the  option  of  having  the  un- 
lawfully gathered  files  destroyed. 

One  victim  of  questionable  activities 
on  the  part  of  our  intelligenc*  agencies 
was  Dr.  Corliss  Lamont,  a  man  who  has 
long  been  a  fighter  for  peace  and  social 
justice.  A  recent  article  in  the  WesLsid- 
er.  an  excellent  weekly  newspaper  pub- 
lished in  my  district,  sets  forth  some  of 
Dr.  Lamont's  experiences  with  these 
agencies : 

What  the  FBI  File  Had  To  Sat 
(By  Bruce  Buckley) 

Corliss  Lamont  was  hardly  surprLsed  at 
the  news  that  the  FBI  hatl  been  keeping  a 
file  on  him.  After  all.  he  had  been  a  target 
of  congressional  investigating  committees, 
and  It  was  no  secret  that  agenUs  of  the  Bu- 
reau often  poked  Into  his  prl\ato  affairs — 
from  Interrogating  the  elevator  operator  at 
his  West  Side  apartment  house  to  trying  to 
dissuade  publishers  from  printing  his  books. 
What's  more,  for  eight  years  during  the  fifties 
Lamont  had  been  denied  a  passport  because 
the  government  thought  his  traveling  abroad 
was  somehow  contrary  to  the  country's 
interests. 

But  If  the  existence  of  the  FBI  file  wasn't 
startling,  the  extent  of  It  was.  Under  the 
Freedom  of  Information  Act.  the  former 
Columbia  University  philosophy  professor  be- 
gan efforts  a  year  ago  to  obtain  copies  of 
the  file's  contents. 

Last     May.     Lamont's     lawyer.     Leonard 
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Boudtn,  received  a  letter  from  F^I  director 
Clarence  M.  Kelley  In  which  Kelley  referred 
to  the  size  of  the  file.  It  amounted  to  1800 
pages. 

Shortly  thereafter  Lamont's  lawyer  man- 
a^:ed  to  obtain  copies  of  274  of  those  pages. 
Tiie  rest  were  withheld  on  the  ground  that 
they  had  to  be.  In  Kelley's  words,  kept  secret 
in  the  Interests  of  national  defense  or  foreign 
policy,"  Lamont  i.^  still  contesting  that 
decision. 

Of  the  pages  that  he  did  receive,  a  good 
deal  turned  out  to  be  rather  tame  stuff  In- 
deed— a  list  of  his  books  in  the  public 
library,  transcripts  of  radio  talks  and  printed 
articles,  his  entry  in  Who's  Who,  a  list  of  the 
countries  he  had  visited  after  he  fought  for 
and  obtained  his  passport 

One  Item  of  the  file  that  Lamont  particu- 
larly relished  was  the  record  of  an  FBI  in- 
terrogation of  Kenneth  Galbraith  at  the  time 
Galbraith  was  appoiiited  Ambassador  to  In- 
dia in  1961 

"They  put  him  on  the  spot  becatise  he 
had  in  the  past  lived  in  the  same  apartment 
house  with  me  when  we  were  both  teaching 
at  Columbia." 

Lamont  chuckled.  "When  the  FBI  was  Irv- 
ing U>  establish  there  was  guilt  by  co-hablta- 
tlon.  "  he  said,  adding  that  the  Bureau's 
agents  never  approached  Jacob  JaMts.  who 
lived  In  the  same  Riverside  Drive  apartment 
house. 

"At  about  the  same  time  as  the  Galbraith 
business."  Lamont  said,  niy  elevator  opera- 
tor stopped  me  one  day  and  said,  You  know, 
the  FBI  has  been  around  asking  questions 
about  you.  They  want  to  know  what  you  say 
going  up  In  the  elevator.'  As  if  I  w&a  going 
to  carry  on  a  propaganda  lesson  for  the  ele- 
vator man.  you  know." 

Lamont  sighed  and  paused.  "It  was  all 
such  trivial,  useless  information.  And  such 
a  waste  of  manpower," 

There  was  a  mixture  of  amu.sement  and 
exasperation  In  his  tone  as  he  discussed  the 
case  in  his  cluttered  study  one  recent  after- 
noon, BehUid  him.  the  view  through  the 
windows  of  his  15th-floor  apartment 
stretched  northward  to  Columbia,  the 
George  Washington  Bridge  and  the  Pall.'iades. 

At  the  age  of  74.  Lamont  Is  white-haired 
and  his  face  is  deeply  lined,  but  he  remains 
youthful  and  vigorous,  the  result,  he  said, 
of  skiing  In  Colorado,  tennis  and  hikes  on 
the  Palisades. 

Laments  most  recent  published  work  Is  a 
collection  of  essays  going  back  a  half  cen- 
tury called  "Voice  in  the  Wilderness."  He 
has  now  begun  an  autobiography  of  which 
the  FBI  incident  will  form  one  chapter. 

The  Nation  recently  published  Lament's 
account  of  the  FBI  encounter  in  an  article 
titled  "What  the  FBI  Had  On  Me."  In  It. 
Lamont  referred  to  the  more  pertinent  of 
the  hle's  contents: 

"The  most  serious  part  of  the  documents 
deals  with  the  Bureau's  weird  attempts  to 
prove  that  I  was  a  member  of  the  Commu- 
nist Party,  an  organization  that  I  never 
dreamed  of  Joining.  In  this  unceasing  at- 
tempt, the  F'BI  relied  primarily  on  various 
ex-Communlst  perjurers." 

In  the  article,  Lamont  also  surmised  that 
the  rest  of  the  file  probably  records  "even 
worse  invasions  of  my  privacy,  one  of  which 
I  know  lor  certain  from  other  sources: 
every  month  for  many  years  FBI  agents 
visited  my  bank  to  scrutinize  my  canceled 
checks,  copies  of  which  the  bank  later  sent 
to  the  Bureau." 

In  addition  to  the  FBI  file  Lamont  has 
also  obtained  about  300  pages  from  the  file 
kept  on  him  by  the  Centra!  Intelligence 
Agency.  Lamont  said  they  consisted  almost 
entirely  of  correspondence  he  carried  on 
while  in  the  Soviet  Union  as  well  as  letters 
he  had  written  to  "professional  contacts"  In 
that  country. 

Why  had  so  much  energy  been  focused  on 
him? 
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"I  think,'  he  said,  "they  were  rn  the  trail 
of  every  American  who  was  a  little  left  of 
center  They  were  suspicious  that  he  was 
going  to  conspire  for  revolution  bombing  or 
something  like  that." 

Lamont  conceded  that  that  might  be  a 
bit  of  an  exaggeration,  but  added:  "In  my 
case  I  was  articulate  about  it  I  wrote  a  lot 
and  one  of  the  things  I  was  particularly  con- 
cerned about  was  American-Soviet  coofjera- 
tion." 

While  even  Richard  Nixon  would  later 
embrace  that  idea.  Lamont  pointed  out  that 
at  the  time  he  was  espousing  it.  it  was  still 
considered  dangerous 

Moreover.  Lamont  was  visiting  the  Soviet 
at  a  time  when  its  relations  with  the  U.S. 
were  still  icebound  Lament  also  advocated 
the  cause  of  Democratic  socialism  as  a 
solution  to  economic  problems  and  In  his 
civil  liberties  work,  he  said,  he  was  continu- 
ally defending  "the  rights  of  (Dommunlsts. 
Troskyites,  all  kinds  of  queer  leftists  and 
strange  people,  just  as  a  matter  of  principle" 

WTille  Lamont's  "threat"  .seeiuffe  to  have 
been  most  potent  in  the  realm  01  ideas,  It  is 
not  hard  to  understand  why  he  should  have 
caught  the  interest  of  the  intelligence- 
gathering  community  m  the  an tl -communist 
hysteria  of  the  late  forties  and  fifties 

In  recent  years,  Lamont  thinks  the  jxjlltlcal 
atmosphere  has  Improved  considerably  over 
tho.se  murky  days  He  said  that  the  -American 
people  and  Congress  have  become  "fed  up" 
with  the  FBI  and  the  CIA  as  a  result  of  the 
disclosures  of  the  last  two  or  three-years. 

"I  do  think  that  some  restrictive  laws  arc 
going  to  be  put  through."  he  said,  "although 
I'm  afraid  Congress  Isn't  going  to  go  far 
enough." 

Lamont's  family  background  Is  a  strange 
one  for  a  man  who  was  to  embrace  so  many 
radical  causes  His  father.  Thomas  W. 
Lamont.  was  a  partner  in  J.P  Morgan  and 
Company  and  amased  a  considerable  fortune. 

"Oh,  he  lived  long  enough  to  be  shocked 
by  me,"  said  Lamont.  'but  I  don't  think  he 
was  really  shocked  ' 

Lamont  explained  that  his  father  and 
and  mother,  who  earned  a  Master's  degree  in 
philosophy  from  Columbia  in  1898  and  was 
later  to  become  one  of  the  university's  largest 
benefactors,  "voted  Republican  most  of  the 
time,  but  they  were  liberals. 

"They  were  the  ones  who  got  me  interested 
In  International  affairs — the  League  of  Na- 
tions and  the  L'.N  " 

Dinners  In  the  Lamont  household  were  a 
time  for  wide-ranging  discussions,  and.  ac- 
cording to  Lamont  there  was  always  "an  at- 
mosphere of  tolerance  '  during  these  talks 

Dinner  guests  might  Include  HO.  Welles 
or  John  Masefield  "H  G  was  always  much 
more  radical  than  1."  Lamont  recalled.  "And 
there  he  would  be  right  In  the  middle  of  the 
family  dinner  expounding  socialist  ideas  I 
was  brought  up  in  that  kind  of  milieu  " 

Lamont  said  he  often  agreed  with  his 
parents  on  Issues  "There  was  plenty  we  had 
in  common  They  supported  civil  liberties 
and  world  peace  and  trade  union  organiza- 
tion .  .  ." 

Did  they  support  democratic  so^-iallsm? 

"Oh.  no."  he  said,  "they  ne\er  came  over 
to  socialism." 


TWO  HUNDRED  YEARS  AGO  TODAY 


HON.  CHARLES  E.  WIGGINS 

OF    CALEFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  May  10.  1976 

Mr  'WIGGINS.  Mr  Speaker  200  years 
ago  today,  on  May  10.  1776.  the  Conti- 
nental Congress  adopted  a  resolution 
recommending    to    the   assembhes    and 
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conventions  of  the  United  Colonies  that 
those  Colonies  without  a  government 
should  establish  governments  most  con- 
ducive "to  the  happiness  and  safety  of 
their  constituents  in  particular,  and 
America  in  general."  John  Adams.  Ed- 
ward Rutledge,  and  Richard  Hentry  Lee 
were  appointed  to  a  committee  to  prepare 
a  preamble  to  the  resolution. 

The  importance  of  the  resolution  in 
Americas  move  toward  Independence 
was  underscored  by  Adams,  who  wrote  in 
his  autobiography: 

This  resolution  I  considered  as  an  epocha. 
a  decisive  event  It  was  a  measure  which  I 
had  invariably  pursued  for  a  whole  year,  and 
contended  for.  through  a  scene  and  a  series 
of  anxiety,  labor,  study,  argument,  and 
obloquy.  .  .  . 


REGULATORY  REFORM  OF  THE 
AIFILINES 


HON    KEITH  G.  SEBELIUS 

._.h      KA.Ni.A--) 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  May,  10.  1976 

Mr.  SEBELIUS,  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Octo- 
ber 8.  1975.  President  Ford  sent  to  Con- 
gress proposed  legislation  to  improve  the 
economic  regulation  of  domestic  airlines. 
Subsequently  this  proposal  was  intro- 
duced in  the  House  as  H  R.  10261  by  Rep- 
resentative Robert  Jones.  William  Har- 
SHA.  and  Glenn  Anderson,  and  referred 
to  the  House  Committee  on  Public  Works 
and  Transportation. 

This  regulatory  reform  proposal  had 
raised  some  concern  in  small  commu- 
nities that  abandonments  would  acceler- 
ate. While  advocates  of  the  measure  have 
denied  tliis.  I  am  nonetheless  pleased 
that  the  administration  has  also  recom- 
mended an  amendment  to  the  bill  which 
would  assure  small  communities  of  air 
service  through  a  subsidy  program. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  are  all  aware  that 
within  the  last  two  decades  almost  200 
cities  have  lost  CAB  certificated  air  serv- 
ice through  abandonment.  The  current 
system  does  not.  therefore,  offer  any  as- 
surance that  additional  smaller  commu- 
nities will  not  also  be  abandoned.  As 
trimk  and  regional  air  carriers  move  to 
larger  and  more  sophisticated  aircraft 
the  likelihood  of  further  abandonment 
increases  for  Uie  reason  that  it  is  less 
economical  to  serve  such  communities 
with  these  larger  aircraft.  I  am  pleased, 
therefore,  to  note  the  Ford  administra- 
tion initiative  on  the  small  communities 
subsidy  issue  and  hope  the  House  Pub- 
lic Works  Subcommittee  on  Aviation  will 
explore  this  problem  in  its  hearings  on 
the  Aviation  Act  of  1975  which  began 
on  May  5.  1976. 

I   insert  a  Great   Bend   Tribune  edi- 
torial of  March  30.  1976.  in  the  Record: 
A  Boost  for  Air  Service 

Small  commuter  airlines  will  get  a  big 
boost  under  a  new  proposal  by  the  Ford 
administration.  A  subsidy  program  for  the 
airlines  who  serve  the  small  cities  is  pro- 
posed. 

There  Is  merit  In  the  proposal  because  of 
the  Importance  of  air  service  to  smaller  com- 
munities such  as  those  served  by  Air  Mid- 
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west  Witli  the  decline  in  rail  transportation 
to  the  point  of  almost  non-existence,  air 
service  becomes  even  more  vital  to  the 
smaller  city.  Particularly  Is  It  vital  to  the 
more  remote  cities  from  the  large  centers  of 
p>opulatlon  If  the  smaller  areas  hope  to 
foster  Industrial  growth 

The  Ford  administration  proposal  would 
help  the  commuter  air  lines  with  subsidies. 
Such  a  program  was  tried  with  Air  Midwest 
which  Is  serving  cities  that  Frontier  Airlines 
did  not  want  to  serve.  Frontier  was  collecting 
the  subsidy  but  passing  It  along  to  Air  Mid- 
west This  was  stopped  by  a  US  Circuit 
Court  ruling,  but  the  matter  was  recon- 
sidered recently  by  the  Civil  Aeronautics 
Board.  Under  the  Ford  program  the  subsidy 
would  go  direct  to  the  small  airline  which 
takes  over  service  from  a  large  airline. 

Since  the  new  proposal  has  to  get  through 
Congress  It  may  take  a  while,  but  It  should  be 
of  benefit  to  many  Kan.sa.s  cities  In  the 
future. 


Matj  10,  l'J76 


POST     EDITORIAL     OPPOSES     SEC- 
TION  404    CHANGE   IN    H.R.    9560 

HUN.  ROBERT  W.  EDGAR 

OF    PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  May  10,  1976 

Mr.  EEXjAR.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Public 
Works  and  Transportation  Committee  is 
reporting  H.R.  9560  with  a  provision 
which  will  have  an  irreversible  adverse 
Impact  on  our  Nation's  wetlands.  This 
provision,  known  as  the  Breaux  amend- 
ment, was  added  without  hearings  be- 
fore the  committee,  and  is  opposed  by 
EPA  officials  and  environmental  groups. 

On  May  7.  I  inserted  into  the  Record 
a  statement  of  my  objections  to  this 
amendment.  It  appears  on  page  13042 
of  the  daily  edition,  and  I  recommend  it 
to  my  colleagues  who  desire  further  clari- 
fication about  the  amendment.  The  full 
text  of  an  internal  EPA  memo  analyzing 
the  Breaux  amendment  is  included  at 
the  end  of  my  statement. 

Mr.  Speaker,  an  editorial  addressed 
to  this  issue  in  strong  support  of  the 
preservation  of  our  wetlands  appeared 
in  last  Saturday's  Washington  Post.  The 
editorial  points  out  the  threat  to  the 
ecology  of  our  wetlands  should  this 
amendment  become  law.  I  wish  to  insert 
it  at  this  point  for  the  benefit  of  m.y 
colleagues : 

Watching  Over  the  Wetlands 

The  House  Public  Works  Committee  may 
have  done  environmental  groups  a  favor,  in 
a  backhanded  way.  by  voting  to  block  fed- 
eral regulation  of  dredging  and  filling  In 
most  of  the  nation's  wetlands  The  commit- 
tee's precipitate  action  has  not  only  focused 
more  public  attention  on  the  threats  to 
valuable  marshes,  bogs  and  swamps.  It  has 
also  compelled  the  advocates  of  a  broad  wet- 
lands protection  program  to  appeal  for  con- 
gressional and  public  support  The  resulting 
debate  may  help  to  clear  away  some  of  the 
confusion  and  misinformation  that  have 
clouded  the  subject  for  the  past  few  years. 

The  current  controversy  goes  back  to  1972. 
when  Congress,  In  the  clean  water  law.  ex- 
tended the  Army  Corps  of  Engineers'  regu- 
latory powers  from  navigable  waters  to 
"waters  of  the  United  States."  Apparently 
some  legislators  failed  to  recognize  that  this 
change  gave  the  Corps  power  to  regulate 
dredging  and  filling  operations  In  all  wet- 
lands areas,  small  creeks,  lakes  and  recrea- 


tional canals,  as  well  as  alonj;  convmerclai 
waterways.  The  Corps  Itself  did  not  accept 
this  enlarged  Jurisdiction  readily,  and  did 
not  move  to  carry  out  Ite  new  aulhonty  un- 
til ordered  to  do  so  by  a  federal  district 
court  here  last  year 

The  second  and  most  damaging  element 
of  misunderstanding  was  Injected  at  that 
point.  In  its  Initial  response  to  the  court  de- 
cision, the  Corps  declared  that  an  expansive 
reading  of  the  law  would  require  every 
farmer  to  get  a  federal  permit  to  enlarge  a 
stock  pond  or  shore  up  a  drainage  ditch. 
Predictably,  this  brought  a  storm  of  protest 
from  farm  groups  and  others  who  did  not 
want  to  see  the  Corps  marching  up  every 
stream  and  patrolling  every  damp  field  across 
the  continent.  Such  fears  appear  to  be  great- 
ly exaggerated,  because  the  Corps  and  the 
Environmental  Protection  Agency  have 
worked  out  careful  plans  for  phasing  In  the 
new  system  of  review  and  minimizing  Inter- 
ference with  minor  projects  such  as  farm 
maintenance  Even  so,  the  subject  came  to  be 
widely  viewed  as  another  example  of  over- 
regulation  from  Washington.  This  feeling 
played  a  major  role  In  the  Hou.se  panel's 
approval  of  a  proposal,  sponsored  by  Rep. 
John  B.  Breaux  (D-La.),  to  limit  the  Corps' 
authority  to  navigable  waters  to  the  mean 
high-water  mark,  a  Jurisdiction  slightly  more 
restricted  than  that  which  the  Army  exer- 
cised before  1972. 

The  House  committee's  brusque  approach 
would  undo  years  of  Increasingly  perceptive 
efforts  to  safeguard  the  nation's  dwindling 
store  of  wetlands,  along  the  coasts  sis  well 
as  In  upland  and  Inland  areas.  These  Ir- 
replaceable resources  are  most  generally  ap- 
preciated as  breeding  and  feeding  grounds 
for  wildlife.  They  also  function,  however,  as 
natural  cleansers  for  polluted  waters  and  as 
buffer  zones  for  flood  control.  Tliese  benefits 
are  not  always  apparent  until  the  wetlands 
have  been  destroyed.  In  North  Dakota,  for 
Instance,  many  wetlands  have  been  filled 
for  farming  purposes;  one  result  has  been 
to  turn  the  Sourls  River  Into  a  raging  tor- 
rent in  5  of  the  past  7  years 

The  Breaux  amendment  thus  reflectB  a 
short-sighted.  Insensitive  attitude  umard  re- 
sources protection.  While  rightly  protesting 
that  move,  however,  some  envlronmenal 
groups  have  fostered  yet  another  misconcep- 
tion that  ought  to  be  dispelled  This  is  the 
notion  that  regulation  of  wetlands  by  the 
Corps  Is  the  only  alternative  to  no  control  at 
all  Despite  Its  new  environmental  conscious- 
ness, the  Corps  of  Engineers  Is  not  the  Ideal 
agency — and  certainly  not  the  only  qualified 
one — to  make  delicate  Judgments  about  the 
future  of  these  areas.  Moreover,  state  and 
local  goverrunents  should  be  encouraged  to 
assume  far  more  responsibility  than  most 
have  asserted  until  now.  EPA  Administrator 
Russell  E.  Train  and  some  members  of  the 
House  committee  have  Indicated  Interest  In 
working  out  a  cooperative  approach  that 
might  win  broader  public  acceptance  than 
a  federally  dominated  plan,  and  thus  prove 
even  more  effective  In  the  long  run  If  the 
Breaux  amendment  becomes  a  catalyst  for 
this  kind  of  re-thlnklng.  the  House  commit- 
tee's retreat  could  turn  out  to  be  advan- 
tageous after  all. 


RE^T.^RKS    OF    JOHN    J     RICC.AJ?DO, 

C}f.■\IH.M.^N  OF  CHKYSI  PR  COHI' 


HON.  LUCIEN  N.  NEDZI 

'K    .VIlHICAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT A^HVES 

Monday.  May  10.  1976 

Mr.  NEDZI.  Mr.  Speaker,  a.';  most  of 
us    know.    Chrysler,    the    Nation's    10th 
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largest  corporation,  ir,  making  a  come- 
back after  a  severe  ccononilr  slump 

Leading  that  comeback  is  chairman 
and  chief  executive  officer,  .John  J  Ric- 
cardo. 

I  believe  that  a  recent  .'speech  delivered 
by  Mr  Riccardo  i.s  worthy  of  a  wide 
audience. 

Accordingly,  under  leave  to  extend  my 
remarks  m  the  Record,  Mr.  Riccardo's 
remarks  at  the  280th  reuiuon  of  the  An- 
cient Accepted  Scotti.sh  Rite  of  Free- 
masonr\'  are  set  forth  below; 

Remarks  bt  John  J.  Riccardo 

We  have  always  taken  great  pride  In  the 
fact  that  Chrysler  Is  Detroit's  number  one 
employer  and  largest  single  taxpayer  In  the 
metropolitan  area  we  provide  employment 
for  76.000  people  TTiirty-five  thousand  of 
these  people  live  In  the  city  of  Detroit  Itself. 
Chrysler  Corporation  and  Its  employees  pay 
taxes  to  Detroit  totalling  $23  million  each 
year 

Because  of  our  pre-eminent  position  as 
an  employer  and  taxpcyer  we  naturally  are 
concerned  about  Detroit's  future.  And  I'm 
talking  specifically  now  about  the  city  we're 
meeting  In  tonight — the  City  of  Detroit,  not 
the  tn-county  area  or  Metropolitan  Detroit. 
or  some  other  artificial  community  we  create 
so  we  all  can  call  ourselves  E>etroiiers.  I  mean 
Detroit  from  Telegraph  to  Alter  Road  and 
from  the  river  to  Eight  Mile  Road  That 
Detroit. 

I  mean  the  Detroit  people  say  they're 
afraid  to  visit — the  Detroit  that  is  caught 
today  In  a  very  serious  financial  squeeze — 
the  Detroit  that  the  skeptics  and  cynics  have 
already  written  off  as  dead 

The  skeptics  and  cynics  are  dead  uTong. 
I  believe  we  have  to  set  the  record  straight 
on  what's  happening  In  our  city,  and  then 
get  on  with  the  business  of  solving  our  prob- 
lems. Detroit  Is  still  a  strong,  healthy,  and 
vital  community.  It's  Important  to  each  one 
of  us  regardless  of  where  we  happen  to  live 
or  work.  We  each  have  a  stake  In  what  hap- 
pens to  our  city.  And  what  we  do  to  help 
Detroit  solve  Its  current  problems  could 
become  a  model  for  other  cities  across  the 
country. 

I'm  sure  we  all  know  what's  been  happen- 
ing In  Detroit.  I  would  guess  some  of  us  may 
look  at  the  city's  problems  with  the  .same 
kind  of  detached  concern  we  might  give  the 
latest  revolution  in  South  America  or  earth- 
quake in  Iran.  We're  aware  of  the  problems. 
We  read  about  them  in  the  paper  or  hear 
about  them  on  radio  and  television — or  pos- 
sibly during  an  after-dinner  speech.  But  as 
individuals  living  somewhere  north  of  Eight 
Mile  or  west  of  Telegraph  we  tend  to  feel  they 
really  don't  Involve  us.  Well.  Detroit's  prob- 
lems do  Involve  us.  The  inescapable  fact  Is 
that  Detroit  and  the  rest  of  Michigan  travel 
the  same  road — and  wherever  we  go.  we  go 
together. 

The  entire  state  relies  heavUy  on  Detroit 
for  Its  economic  well-being  and  its  social,  and 
cultural  life.  More  than  half  of  all  current 
oonunerclal  and  Industrial  construction  In 
our  metropolitan  area  takes  place  within 
Detroit.  The  state's  seven  largest  banks  have 
their  headquarters  in  downtown  Detroit. 
Plfty-one  different  firms  with  annual  sales 
of  $100  million  or  more  have  their  headquar- 
ters in  Detroit.  Thirty-four  rank  in  Fortune's 
top  500  corporations.  Detroit — with  its  Cobo 
Hall — attracts  more  convention  visitors  each 
year  than  most  other  cities,  including  San 
Francisco — and  that  brings  revenue  and 
business  to  many  of  the  communities  In  the 
state. 

Belle  Isle  is  the  largest  Island  park  of  its 
kind  In  the  country — and  anyone  who  ha-s 
been  there  recently  to  see  the  renovation 
project  that's  been  completed  can  tell   you 
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it's  also  one  of  the  world's  most  beautiful 
Our  city's  colleges — Wayne.  University  of 
Detroit  Marygrove.  Mercy  College,  and  the 
others  -draw  students  from  all  parts  of  the 
state  The  city's  main  library,  which  has  one 
of  the  country's  finest  collections,  .serves 
n^any  people  and  organizations  beyond  the 
city  limits.  More  non-residents  than  residents 
visit  the  Institute  of  Arts,  the  Historical 
Museum,  the  Port  Wayne  and  Dossin  mu- 
seums, and  the  Detroit  Zoo. 

Unfortiinat<»ly.  Detroit  can  no  longer 
single-handedly  sustain  the  institutions  and 
.services  that  have  enriched  our  lives  and 
helped  make  it  one  of  America's  great  cities. 

Detroit  today  faces  the  same  hard  prob- 
lems most  American  cities  face — an  aglnp 
central  area,  sharply  rising  costs  for  labor, 
services,  and  materials,  a  declining  popula- 
tion, a  shrinking  tax  base,  high  unemploy- 
ment, and  an  urgent  need  for  industrial  de- 
velopment that  iviean.s  jobs  for  its  citizens 
and    tax    revenue    for    the    city. 

Even  when  the  general  economy  is  strong, 
ihes"  are  very  difficult  problems.  When  the 
economy  Is  weak — as  it  was  for  the  last  two 
years — they  can  become  life  and  death 
problems  for  any  city  Detroit  did  not  get 
into  its  present  difficulties  through  fiscal 
mismanagement.  By  any  standard- -operat- 
ing budget,  number  of  employees,  accumu- 
lated debt — Detroit  Is  one  of  the  country's 
best  run  cities.  From  the  beginning,  our  city 
government  had  the  couraj^e  lo  step  up  t^ 
Its  problems  and  take  the  hard  actions  It 
cut  costs,  consolidated  operations,  and  im- 
proved the  efficiency  and  productivity  of  its 
workforce.  For  that  effort,  the  mayor  of 
Detroit.  Coleman  'Young,  deserves  credit  for 
courage  and  leadership  that  I  believe  are 
outstanding. 

There  are  limits  to  what  he  can  do.  The 
city's  charter  requires  that  any  operating 
deficit  be  financed  in  the  following  year's 
budget.  The  city  can't  run  up  a  huge  debt. 
To  meet  this  requirement.  Detroit  now  is 
taking  the  only  recourse  currently  available. 
It's  reducing  .services  and  cutting  payrolls 
even  more — and  that'.s  why  the  padlock  is 
on  the  door  of  the  Detroit  Historical  Mu- 
seum. We  are  all  diminished  by  this  loss. 
regardless  of  where  we  live  It's  tragic  that 
we  have  to  sacrifice  the  jewels  of  our  city. 
But  some  good  may  ultimately  come  out  of 
this  trying  period  If  we  come  to  understand 
how  essential  the  city  of  Detroit  really  is 
to   our   well-being   and    our   lives. 

Governor  MUUken  and  other  state  leaders 
who  already  understand  what  Detroit  means 
to  a  healthy  Michigan  deserve  our  support. 
I'm  sure  you're  aware  of  the  meetings  the 
Governor  and  Mayor  Young  have  held  to 
work  out  a  plan  of  action  for  Detroit,  That 
plan  will  soon  go  to  the  State  Legislature.  I 
urge  you  to  contact  your  senator  and  repre- 
sentative and  let  them  know  you  support  it. 
It  »-ill  ea-se  Detroit's  immediate  problems, 
and  correct  long-standing  i;. equities  \v.  city 
and  state  financing  that  aggravated  these 
problems 

Under  these  proposals  more  state  money 
■R-111  be  coming  to  Detroit,  But  this  will  not 
be  a  balling-out  operation.  These  funds  will 
help  support  the  institutions  and  services 
that  benefit  us  all.  Detroit  is  carrying  its 
share  of  the  load  too  It  has  already  cut  Its 
costs  and  is  prepared  to  pay  increased  taxes. 
But  the  city  cannot  go  It  alone  Nor  should 
it.  The  problems  are  too  big  and  today's 
society  Is  too  complicated  for  that 

The  program  worked  out  by  Governor 
Milliken  and  Mayor  Young  is  only  an  Im- 
portant first  step  In  the  partnership  which 
can  provide  solutions  both  long  and  .short- 
term  for  the  problems  of  Detroit. 

The  time  Is  long  past  when  we  can  hope 
to  solve  the.se  complex  and  far-reaching 
problems  of  transportation,  housing,  indus- 
trial development,  education,  and  financing 
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on  a  piecemeal  basis  We  cannot  let  our 
problems  slide  until  they  reach  crisis  pro- 
pxjrtlon  and  then  look  to  some  blue-ribbon 
committee  for  stopgap  solutions 

The  Detroit  plan  is  a  short-term  solution, 
but  It  can  give  us  the  time  we  need  to  deal 
effectively  with  these  problems  In  the  long 
run  I'm  not  going  to  describe  in  detail  to- 
night what  that  involves.  But  I  would  like 
to  suggest  a  few  area.";  where  we  should  act 
quickly. 

F\rst.  we  need  to  enact  proposed  legislation 
that  would  provide  federal  funds  to  cities 
suffering  from  cyclical  downturns  and  result- 
ing high  unemployment 

Second,  we  need  to  explore  ways  to  resolve 
the  inequities  in  the  tax  structure  between 
the  central  city  and  surrounding  communi- 
ties. 

Third,  we  need  to  review  federal  revenue 
shaniie  programs  in  order  to  assure  cities  an 
equitable  and  consistent  distribution  of 
funds. 

Fourth,  we  need  to  accelerate  our  efforts 
to  taring  business  and  jobs  back  into  the  city 

Fifth,  we  need  to  establish  some  machinery 
for  making  the  best  talent  m  the  community 
available  to  city  government  on  an  on-going 
basis  to  review  city  programs,  and  to  re- 
oommen.d  ways  for  government  to  operate 
more  efficiently  We  only  seem  to  call  on 
business,  labor,  and  educational  leaders 
when  we  have  to  work  our  way  out  of  some 
difficult  problems  It  seems  to  me  we  would 
be  better  off  using  their  expertise  and  knowl- 
edge to  avoid  the  problems  in  the  first  place. 

Perhaps  most  important  we  a.<:  citizens 
should  commit  ourselves  to  helping  Detroit 
realize  its  potential  as  a  great  city  We  have 
seen  in  the  past  what  concerned  citizens  can 
accomplish — and  that  makes  me  confident 
about  the  future 

You're  familiar,  for  example,  with  New 
Detroit — the  coalition  of  business.  labor,  and 
community  action  groups  that  grew  out  of 
the  1967  civil  disturbances.  Some  of  you 
worked  with  New  Detroit  and  its  committees. 
Its  emphasis  is  on  social  issues  New  Detroit 
has  not  solved  all  the  problems  of  the  city  by 
any  means.  But  it  provides  the  vehicle  for 
communication  among  the  groups  who  can 
solve  the  problems,  and  are  solving  the  prob- 
lemis.  I  am  proud  to  be  associated  with  this 
group. 

A  second  group  working  effectively  for  a 
better  and  stronger  city  is  Detroit  Renat^- 
sance.  This  organization  represents  all  of  I>e- 
troit's  major  industries  and  the  business 
community  It  was  formed  in  1970  to  pro- 
mote the  physical  development  and  revltali- 
zatlon  of  the  city.  It  was  instrumental  in 
opening  the  Music  Hall  for  the  Performing 
Arts  downtown,  in  securing  downtown  loca- 
tions for  new  federal  government  office  build- 
ings, in  working  for  new  housing  develop- 
ments in  the  inner  city,  anci  in  planning  for 
further  development  of  the  cultural  center  on 
Woodward  Avenue 

I  think  we  take  for  granted  what  the  peo- 
ple of  Detroit  have  accomplished  Detroiters 
are  showing  that  people  of  goodwill  can  deal 
with  potentially  explosive  issues  without  de- 
structive confrontation.  With  the  eyes  of  the 
nation  on  them,  thousands  worked  behind 
the  scenes  through  their  block  clubs,  com- 
munity organizations,  and  churches,  to  help 
prepare  the  city  for  the  peaceful  integration 
of  iUs  public  school  system  Detroiters  faced 
the  controversial  question  of  equal  opportu- 
nity employment  in  their  police  department 
and  brought  It  much  more  in  line  with  the 
city's  racial  comjxjsition.  And  we  are  physi- 
cally rebuilding  parts  of  the  city  with  new 
housing  developments,  the  riverfront  devel- 
opment, the  medical  center  near  Wayne  State 
University,  and  the  cultural  center  north  of 
there. 

Walt  Whitman  said.  "A  great  city  Is  that 
which  has  the  greatest  men  and  women  "  We 
have  to  encourage  and  nurture  that  sense  of 
greatness  and  purpose  that's  given  us  the  re- 
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sponsible  citizenship  we  see  In  Detroit  today. 
Those  of  us  here  tonight  can  help  encourage 
that  feeling.  Through  the  centuries,  and  In 
every  city  large  or  small,  the  great  organiza- 
tion yovu-  represent,  the  Masons,  have  com- 
mitted themselves  to  that  Ideal.  This  magnifi- 
cent building  we're  meeting  In  tonight  Is 
physical  evidence  of  your  commitment  to 
your  community  and  its  people.  So  is  your 
presence  here  In  Detroit  for  this  reunion.  The 
Scottish  Rite  Declaration  of  Principles  says 
the  fundamental  purpose  of  Freemasonry  Is 
"to  Improve  and  strengthen  the  character  of 
the  Individual,  and  through  the  Individual, 
the  character  of  the  community." 

By  rededlcatlng  yourselves  to  this  great 
fundamental  purpose  you  can  Join  all  those 
now  helping  to  build  a  better  community  In 
the  city.  Working  together,  we  can  put  to 
shame  those  who  say  Detroit  Is  dying.  Work- 
ing together,  we  can  show  that  Detroit  Is  alive 
and  well  and  ready  to  make  the  most  of  the 
promise  of  tomorrow 

Thank  you  very  much. 


NEED    FOR    EVEN-AGED 
MANAGEMENT? 


HON.  GEORGE  E.  BROWN.  JR. 

or    CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTAIIVES 

Monday,  May  10.  1976 

Mr  BROWN  of  California  Mr 
Speaker,  the  decision  of  whether  to  im- 
pose restrictions  of  any  sort  on  na- 
tional forest  management  practices  has 
become  one  of  the  main  issues  In  this  on- 
going debate  in  botii  Hou.ses.  The  cata- 
lyst which  triggered  this  controversy 
was  the  existence  of  certain  provisions 
within  the  National  Forest  Timber  Man- 
agement Reform  Act.  H.R.  11894,  which 
placed  a  general  25-acre  limitation  on 
clearcutting  in  our  forests  west  of  the 
lOOth  meridian,  and  a  limitation  in 
those  east  of  the  100th  meridian  which 
allows  clearcuts  only  for  salvage  and 
wildlife 

These  restrictions  were  not  set  arbi- 
trarily. Evidence  accumulated  over  the 
last  decade  has  emphasized  the  damage 
to  soil  quality,  to  watersheds,  to  the 
regenerative  ability  of  the  land,  et 
cetera,  of  large-scale  clearcuts  For  ex- 
ample, moisture  and  temperature  are 
important  factors  in  the  adequate  re- 
generation of  harvested  lands.  Clearcut- 
ting can  upset  the  proper  balance  of 
these  factors  to  the  degree  that  they  are 
beyond  the  tolerant  levels  for  particular 
species.  The  larger  the  clearcuts.  espe- 
cially over  10  acres  in  size,  the  greater 
the  damage  to  necessary  environmental 
conditions  for  good  regeneration 

I  would  like  to  call  the  attention  of  my 
colleagues  to  a  statement  prepared  by  a 
U.S.  Forest  Service  Plant  Ecologist.  J.  F. 
Franklin,  and  a  research  forester  for 
Crown  Zellerbach  Corp..  Dean  S  Debell. 
on  this  subject  of  even-aged  manage- 
ment versus  mixed-aged  management 
in  the  different  regions  of  the  country. 
I  urge  a  thoughtful  review  of  this  article. 
Effects  of  Various  Harvestiko  Methods  on 
Forest  Regeneration 

(By  Jerry  F  Franklin  and  Dean  S.  DeBell) 

ABSTRACT 

Available  literature  Indicates  that  for 
most  forest  types  and  species  on  most  sites. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

foresters  have  wide  latitude  in  choosing  re- 
generation cutting  methods  Insofar  as  eco- 
logical requirements  of  tree  species  are  con- 
cerned. Few  species  or  sites  require  uneven- 
age  management  under  a  selection  system, 
and  nece.ssary  conditions  can  be  provided 
usually  by  some  form  of  even -age  manage- 
ment. Likewise,  there  Is  no  ecological  neces- 
sity for  large  patch  or  continuous  clearcut- 
tlngs  to  regenerate  most  types,  species,  and 
sites  Including  Douglas-fir;  shelterwood  or 
strip  clearcut  systems  appear  equally  suit- 
able for  regeneration  of  most  species  on  most 
sites.  Selection  systems  can  be  used  sucess- 
fviUy  for  some  major  species.  Including  cer- 
tain southern  pines.  They  also  could  be  used 
for  many  others,  provided  that  a  change  In 
species  composition  Is  acceptable.  Ecological 
constraints  do  limit  use  of  clearcuts  on  more 
severe  sites,  that  is.  those  where  moisture 
and  temperature  are  major  problems.  With 
these  exceptions,  economic  and  social  rather 
than  ecologlc  considerations  appear  to  be  the 
most  important  factors  controlling  selection 
of  cutting  systems. 

INTRODUCTION 

Preparing  a  comprehensive  paper  on  ef- 
fects of  even-age  management  on  vegetation 
has  proved  a  laborious  task;  Because  time 
and  resources  were  Insufficient  to  consider 
the  total  effect  on  all  elements  of  plant 
communities,  we  decided  that  we  must  con- 
fine ourselves  to  effects  of  cutting  systems 
on  forest  regeneration.  We  then  proceeded 
to  examine  the  research  and  experience  re- 
corded In  each  of  the  major  forest  types  of 
the  United  States — the  sUvlcultural  systems 
being  used  or  under  study  and  their  suc- 
cesses and  failures  In  terms  of  regeneration. 

We  soon  became  aware  that  the  paper  we 
were  producing  on  a  type-by-type  basis  was 
going  to  be  unwieldy.  Incomplete,  and  repe- 
tltlous — not  to  mention  boring  Patterns 
emerge  and  repeat  themselves  In  type  after 
type.  Almost  all  major  types  can  be  regen- 
erated successfully  by  a  variety  of  sUvlcul- 
tural systems.  Few  species  or  types  have 
such  limited  tolerances  that  only  a  single 
harvesting  method  will  suffice. 

We  altered  our  original  Intentions,  there- 
fore; Instead,  we  have  prepared  a  paper  on 
the  patterns  or  generalities  that  are  appar- 
ent and  Illustrated  them  In  selected  ty^peB. 
We  will  try  to  point  out  the  latitude  sllvl- 
culturlst.s  typically  have  In  choosing  regen- 
erating techniques  and  some  of  the  biologic 
and  environmental  factors  that  constrain 
them  We  will  Illustrate  these  principles  with 
examples  of  some  of  the  species,  types,  and 
circumstances  that  necessitate  either  un- 
even- or  even-age  management,  or  a  par- 
ticular even-age  system,  to  obtain  prompt 
regeneration.  Finally,  specific  conditions  wlU 
be  discussed  for  two  major  forest  regions — 
the  Douglas-fir  and  the  southern  pine  and 
bottomland  hardwood. 

SILVICm-TTTRAL   STSTBMS 

Before  proceeding,  let's  examine  and  define 
the  different  sUvlcultural  systems  used  to 
achieve  regeneration  cuts  We  will  make  the 
general  presumption  that  the  objective  of  re- 
generation cutting  Is  a  replacement  stand 
within  a  certain  time  limit  and  of  a  desired 
composition  and  vigor.  According  to  Smith, 
four  major  systems  are  used  In  regeneration 
cutting  although  each  has  numerous  vari- 
ants— tJie  clearcut.  seed-tree,  shelterwood, 
and  selection  systems.  Three  of  the  four  sys- 
tems lead  to  the  creation  of  a  new,  even-age 
stand  regardless  of  the  form  of  the  original 
stand.  The  only  exception  Is  the  selection 
system  and  Its  variants,  which  are  used  to 
create  or  maintain  uneven-age  stands — 
stands  with  "at  least  three  well-defined  age 
classes." 

In  the  clearcutting  system,  the  entire  stand 
Is  removed  In  one  cutting  This  method  pro- 
duces the  most  drastic  changes  In  environ- 
mental  conditions — providing   full   exposure 
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to  light  and  minimal  protection  of  the  site 
from  climatic  extremes.  Foresters  may  de- 
pend on  either  artificial  or  natural  re^-enera- 
tlon  or  both  In  establishing  the  new  stand 
after  clearcutting.  In  conlferou.s  forests, 
clearcutting  ithat  is,  continuous  or  large 
patch  clearcuttlngs  ' )  usually  Ls  associated 
with  artificial  reforestation  by  planting  or 
seeding.  Natural  regeneration  l.s  an  alterna- 
tive with  coniferous  .species  that  are  consis- 
tent and  prolific  seed  producers  such  as  lob- 
lolly pine.  Clearcutting  of  hardwood  forests 
relies  primarily  on  natural  regeneration. 
Modifications  of  the  clearcutting  system  over 
much  smaller  area.s  are  designed  specifically 
to  enhance  regeneration  by  providing  a  more 
protected  site  and.  If  natural  regeneration  U 
sought,  an  abundant  seed  supply.  The  most 
common  modification  is  the  alteniate  strip 
clearcutting  where  long,  narrow  clearcut 
areas  are  Interspersed  with  uncut  strips.  An- 
other Is  the  small  group  or  patch  clearcut- 
ting on.  perhaps.  1  to  5  acres,  rather  than 
the  much  larger  areas  typically  referred  to  as 
clearcuttlngs. 

In  the  seed-tree  system,  all  of  the  forest 
stand  Is  cut  except  for  a  few  selected  trees 
(p>erhap8  from  2  to  12  per  acre) .  These  trees 
are  left  to  provide  seed  for  natural  regenera- 
tion and  have  only  a  minor  protective  func- 
tion. The  success  of  the  method  depends 
upon  leaving  enough  seed  trees  to  produce 
adequate  seed  for  regenerating  the  stand 
when  seedbed  conditions  are  optimum  Re- 
lease of  seed  trees  before  harvest  cut  some- 
times may  be  required  to  stimulate  seed 
production  and  Insure  coincidence  of  the 
seed  crop  with  favorable  seedbed  conditions. 

In  the  shelterwood  system,  the  old  stand 
Is  removed  gradually  In  from  two  to  several 
stages.  Sufficient  trees  are  left  to  protect 
the  site  from  environmental  extremes  until 
regeneration  Is  established,  generally  by  nat- 
ural seeding  As  Smith  stated.  "Within  the 
framework  of  the  shelterwood  method.  It  Is 
possible  to  achieve  wide  variation  In  the 
relative  degrees  of  shelter  and  exposure 
Adjustments  can  be  made  to  meet  the  en- 
vironmental requirement  of  almost  all 
species." 

In  the  selection  system,  mature  trees  are 
cut.  either  as  Individuals  (single  tree  selec- 
tion) or  In  small  groups  (small  group  selec- 
tion), throughout  the  entire  stand.  Thus  pro- 
cedure Is  repeated  Indefinitely  at  relatively 
short  intervals  Reproduction  thereby  Is  es- 
tablished continuously  and  an  uneven-age 
stand  structure  Is  maintained  This  system 
results  In  the  least  disturbance  and  Is  there- 
fore the  most  pleasing  from  an  esthetic  view- 
point. 

It  is  Important  to  remember  that  clearcut- 
ting. seed-tree,  and  shelterwood  methods  are 
all  utilized  In  even -age  management,  and 
only  the  selection  method  Is  aimed  at  un- 
even-age management  F\irther.  among  the 
even-age  methods,  the  shelterwood  Is  the 
moat  "conservative,"  that  Is.  protective  of  the 
site  from  environmental  extremes,  and  usu- 
ally depends  upon  and  provides  suitable  cir- 
cumstances for  natural  regeneration  Con- 
versely,   patch    or    contlnuotis    clearcutting 


'  One  can  argue  at  what  size  (acreage) 
areas  logged  by  group  selection  are  suffi- 
ciently large  to  be  considered  small  group  or 
patch  clearcuttlngs.  To  clarify  our  terminol- 
ogy In  this  article,  we  offer  the  following  ad- 
mittedly arbitrary  size  definitions: 

Continuous  clearcutting.  100  acres  or  more. 
Large  patch  clearcutting.  10  to  50  acres: 
Small  patch  lor  group)  clearcutting.  1  to  5 
acres;  Group  selection,  two  trees  to  'i  acre: 
and  Selection,  single  tree 

Also,  we  use  the  term  clearcutting  to  refer 
to  biological  clearcuttlngs,  where  all  trees 
over  a  certain  size  are  removed.  In  contra-st 
to  commercial  clearcuttlngs,  where  culls  and 
otherwise  defective  and  unmerchantable 
trees  are  left  standing  We  thank  Dr  David 
Smith  for  his  advice  In  arriving  at  these 
definitions. 
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provides  maximum  exposvire  of  the  site  and 
depend.s  much  more  upon  artificial  regenera- 
tion for  new  stand  establl.shment  Shelter- 
wood  techniques  are  more  difficult  and  patch- 
clearcuttlng  methods  simpler  to  apply.  Strip 
and  sniall -group  clearcutting  and  seed -tree 
meiiiods  are  intermediate  in  these 
chftra^  lenstlcs. 

The  selection  sUvlcultural  system  Is.  of 
course,  the  most  difficult  to  apply,  and  there 
18  some  doubt  whether  a  "true"  selection 
cut  as  compared  to  an  "economic  "  selection 
(or  high-grading)  cut  ever  has  been  done 
operationally  in  many  forest  types  of  the 
United  States. 

WHERE  IS  UNEVEN-AGE  MANAGEMENT 
NECESSARY  OR  POSSIBLE' 

We  can  begin  by  asking  whether  there 
are  any  forest  types  or  species  in  the  United 
States  that  are  unsult^d  to  some  method  of 
even-age  management  Or,  stated  another 
way.  are  there  types  or  species  that  require 
uneven-age  management.  a  selection 
method,  for  their  maintenance  or  regener- 
ation? 

From  our  examination  of  the  literature. 
we  find  few  situations  where  the  selection 
method  Is  es.sentlal  to  regenerate  a  new 
stand  Perhaps  the  outstanding  example  Is 
virtually  pure  ponderoea  pine  found  on 
sites  subject  to  severe  environmental 
stres.ses,  particularly  In  moisture  or  tem- 
perature or  both — climax  ponderosa  pine 
sltes.- 

Ponderoea  pine  stands  of  this  type  some- 
times have  been  considered  uneven  or  all 
aged  Most  work  indicates  they  consist  of  a 
mosaic  of  small  even-age  groups  or  patches 
that  collectively  present  an  uneven-age  ap- 
pesj-ance  Regeneration  cuttings  In  these 
pine  forests  visutUly  Include  some  form  of 
selection  system:  group  .selP<-tlon  has  re- 
ceived greater  empha.sls  than  individual 
tree  selection  In  recent  year^  Clearcutting 
does  not  provide  suitable  conditions  for 
prompt  regeneration  In  most  stands,  and 
stands  and  environment  usually  are  not 
suited  to  a  shelterwood  cutting  Even  under 
selection  cutting,  regeneration  Is  typically 
episodic,  awaiting  the  suu^able  combination 
of  a  good  seed  year  and  favorable  condi- 
tions for  germination  and  establishment 
during  the  next  growing  season 

Although  a  few  types  require  uneven- 
age  management  or  selection  forestry,  we 
might  ask  whether  other  types  can  be  man- 
aged In  this  way  If  so  desired  We  might 
also  ask  whether  some  types  can  be  regen- 
erated more  easily  by  the  selection  system 
than  by  even-age  methods  Apparently, 
many  forest  types  can  be  regenerated  by 
selection  cutting;  In  fact,  most  of  the 
climax  forest  types  and  very  tolerant  species 
can  be  perpetuated  easily  by  selection  cut- 
ting." Examples  of  the  latter  Include  the 
northern  hardwood  types  where  beech  and 
sugar  maple  are  desired  and  the  red  spruce- 
balsam  fir  type  where  objectives  Include 
favoring  the  spruce. 


•The  p>onderosa  pine  forests  found  on  less 
severe  sites  with  aggressive,  more  tolerant 
competitors,  such  as  Douglas-fir  or  grand 
fir.  are  entirely  different.  These  forests  usu- 
ally were  created  and  maintained  by  flre. 
and  selection  forestry  on  these  sites  eventu- 
ally win  result  In  elimination  of  the  pine. 
This  points  out  the  danger  of  generalizing 
about  an  appropriate  cutting  method  for  a 
widespread  and  variable  "forest  type"  such 
as  ponderosa  pine,  especially  when  that  for- 
est type  Is  defined  on  an  economic  rather 
than  an  ecologlc  basis. 

'  It  Is  essential  to  remember  that  many 
tree  species,  especially  In  the  western  United 
States,  differ  In  their  successlonal  roles  from 
site  U3  site,  as  was  pointed  out  with  pon- 
derosa pine  Douglas-fir  and  lodgepole  pine, 
usually  thought  of  as  Intolerant,  serai  spe- 
cies, are  In  fact,  climax  on  certain  sites  and 
therefore  biologically  amenable  to  regenera- 
tion under  selection  methods  on  these  sites. 
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Even  serai  or  subcllmax  forest  stands 
sometimes  can  be  perpetuated  by  selection 
methods,  but  the  landowner  must  be  will- 
ing to  accept  a  compositional  change  in  the 
type  Examples  are  changes  from  Douglas- 
flr  to  western  hemlock,  ponderosa  pine  to 
Douglas-fir.  and  mixed  hardwood  stands 
containing  an  abundance  of  yellow-poplar 
to  stands  where  oaks  and  hlckoi^es  predomi- 
nate. Sometimes,  a  group-selection  tech- 
nique may  be  adequate  to  provide  for  re- 
generation of  the  more  desirable  but  less 
tolerant  .species  and  retard  or  arrest  the 
gradual  successlonal  change  In  stand  com- 
poeltlon  Some  species,  however,  represent 
very  early  stages  In  succession  and  probably 
cannot  be  perpetuated  by  any  type  of  selec- 
tion cutting.  These  Include  red  alder,  paper 
birch,  aspen,  and  longleaf  pine. 

Alth(.'ugh  regeneration  can  be  obtained 
by  selection  cutting  in  most  forest  types, 
even-age  systems  are  operationally  more 
efficient  because  area  wide  cultural  treat- 
ments can  be  lmp)osed.  Moreover,  growth 
rates  of  reproduction  are  more  rapid  when 
even-age  systems  are  used.  These  two  con- 
siderations are  of  prime  impwrtance  if  wood 
production  is  the  main  objective  of  manage- 
ment; however,  they  can  be  tempered  with 
fither  considerations  including  continuity 
of  forest  cover  and  esthetics  where  other 
forest    resources    are    also    significant 

WHERE  IS  EVEN-AGE  MANAGEMENT  SUITABLE  AND 
WHAT    FORM     SHOULD    IT    TAKE' 

If  characteristics  of  few  species,  types,  or 
sites  dictate  uneven-age  management,  then 
moft  species  should  be  suited  to  some  even- 
age  method  Indeed  they  are  Most  forest 
types  have  been  grown  and  regenerated  suc- 
cessfully under  one  or  more  of  the  even-age 
sUvlcultural  system.s — clearcutting,  seed-tree. 
or  shelterwood  But  which  of  these  is  most 
applicable  in  a  given  situation?  Let's  begin 
with  a  consideration  of  the  most  controversial 
of  the  grrmp — clearcutting. 

Do  any  types,  species,  or  sites  have  charac- 
teristics that  necessitate  the  use  of  clear- 
cuttlngs? Biologically,  no  t>-pes  or  species 
appear  to  require  large  clearcuttlngs  for  suc- 
cessful regeneration— by  "large."  we  mean 
clearcuttlngs  that  exceed  10  acres  Even 
shade-Intolerant  species,  such  as  yellow- 
poplar,  can  find  light  conditions  suited  to 
their  establishment  in  areas  of  less  than  2 
acres.  Tryon  and  Trimble  found  that  even 
intolerant  hardwoods  reproduced  and  grew 
well  In  areas  as  small  as  '4  acre.  The  very  in- 
tolerant black  cherry  reproduces  best  in  small 
openings  or  narrow  strips  that  are  less  than 
66  feet  In  width.  Red  alder  also  appears  ca- 
pable of  regenerating  In  small  clearcut 
patches. 

In  fact,  large-scale  clearcutting  methods 
are  not  justified  by  biological  requirements 
for  regeneration  of  the  type  or  species  but  for 
rather  different  reasons.  One  is  that  early 
growth  rates  of  established  seedlings  are 
often  most  rapid  In  clearcuttlngs — less 
"edge"  per  unit  area  Is  Involved  and  therefore 
a  smaller  proportion  of  the  new  stand  is  re- 
tarded by  "edge"  effects.  Disease  or  insect 
problems  may  be  another  reason  The  prime 
reasons  for  large-scale  clearcutting.  however, 
are  those  related  to  efficiency  and  economics 
In  harvesting  and  managing  the  stands.  As 
Duffield  has  pointed  out.  clearcutting  often 
"...  makes  the  least  demand  on  other  valua- 
ble resources,  such  as  energy  and  labor,  and 
on  road  mileage,  transportation,  and  super- 
vision." Certain  treatments  used  in  inten- 
sive culture — for  example,  fertilization  and 
control  of  weed  species — can  be  applied  most 
efficiently  to  large  areas. 

At  times,  landowners  may  wish  to  liqui- 
date an  economically  unproductive  stand  or 
convert  a  stand  from  one  species  to  another 
With  such  objectives,  large-scale  clearcutting 
may  be  the  best,  if  not  the  only,  alternative 
available 

Given  that  regeneration  of  forest  species 
never  requires  large-scale  clearcuttlngs,  per- 
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haps  a  better  question  to  ask  is  "Which 
forest  types,  species,  or  sites  cannot  be  re- 
generated succesj-fuliy  by  a  clearcutting  sys- 
tem?" At  the  risk  ol  being  accu.sed  of  saying 
all  methods  are  suited  to  all  types  we 
must  suggest  again  that  most  truly  produc- 
tive forest  land  can  be  regenerated  after 
clearcutting — provided  that  a  dependable 
method  of  artificial  reforestation  Is  available 
Some  serious  constraints  exist,  however,  and 
not  all  forests  suited  to  even-age  manage- 
ment necessarily  are  suited  to  clearcutting. 
particularly  on  an  extensive  basis.  Let's  con- 
sider some  of  the  factors  essential  for  re- 
geaeration  and  how  they  can  influence  its 
success  or  failure 

TTie  regeneration  triangle  of  Roe.  Alex- 
ander, and  Andrews  contains  three  groupjs  of 
elements  that  must  be  present  for  a  success- 
ful natural  regeneration — adequate  seed. 
suitable  seedbed,  and  a  favorable  environ- 
ment for  establishment  and  growth.  Arti- 
ficial regeneration,  particularly  planting, 
largely  circumvents  two  of  these  elements — ■ 
.seed  and  seedbed  Favorable  environment  re- 
mains as  a  requirement  for  either  natural 
or  artificial  regeneration,  however,  and  here- 
in lies  the  chief  difficulty  with  extensive 
clearcutting 

Environmental  elements  that  influence  re- 
generation success  usually  can  be  reduced 
to  teniperature.  moisture,  and  light.  Lack  of 
nutrients  may  limit  regeneration  on  some 
sites  (for  example,  phosphoros-deflcient 
soils  in  the  southeast  1 ,  but  these  are  excep- 
tions. Temperature  and  moisture  tend  to  be 
problems  on  one  type  of  site  and  light  on  an- 
other. Unfavorable  light  conditions  are  most 
commonly  a  consequence  of  competing  vege- 
tation, and  therefore  problems  are  greatest 
on  the  most  productive  sites  where  growth  of 
competing  vegetation  is  rapid  .^ny  silvicul- 
tural  system  will  tend  to  stimulate  develop- 
ment of  competing  vegetation  on  such  habi- 
tats Although  clearcutting  often  produces 
the  most  favorable  circumstances  for  devel- 
opment ol  competing  vegetation,  a  variety  of 
chemical  and  physical  methods  are  available 
for  control,  and  areas  of  regeneration  failure 
can  be  corrected  by  planting  or  seeding  Such 
control  methods  are  difficult  or  impossible 
to  use  on  areas  cut  by  shelterwood  or  selec- 
tion methods  Less  common  are  problems 
associated  with  excesses  of  solar  radiation, 
such  as  those  encountered  after  clearcutting 
Engelmann  spruce  at  high  elevations  In  the 
Rocky  Mountains. 

Unfortunately,  adverse  conditions  of  mois- 
ture or  temperature  are  much  more  difficult 
(or  impossible)  to  ameliorate,  and  large- 
scale  clearcutting  almost  Invariably  aggra- 
vates these  problems  Consider,  for  example, 
the  distribution  of  western  forest  types  in 
an  "environmental  field"  of  relative  moisture 
stress  and  temperature  and  then  recall  the 
specific  situation  in  which  problems  have 
arisen  in  regeneration  after  extensive  clear- 
cutting.  Usually,  regeneration  failures  have 
occurred  where  either  moisture  or  tempera- 
ture are  controlling  or  overriding  environ- 
mental factors.  Clearcutting  has  aggravated 
these  conditions  sufficiently  that  they  are 
near  or  beyond  tolerances  of  the  species  we 
wish  to  regenerate  Furthermore,  conditions 
are  often  not  only  beyond  the  tolerances  of 
natural  seedlings,  but  also  beyond  the  range 
for  dependable  artificial  regeneration,  that 
is.  for  survival  and  growth  of  planted  trees 
Some  form  of  "protection"  cutting,  such  as 
shelterwood  or  the  strip  clearcutting,  can 
maintain  these  stresses  within  the  tolerance 
levels  of  the  regenerating  trees. 

Problems  also  have  been  encountered  after 
clearcutting  on  very  wet  sites  In  the  south- 
eastern coastal  plains — these  will  be  dis- 
cussed  in   more  detail   later 

Extensive  clearcutting  becomes  increasing- 
ly undependable  as  environmental  condi- 
tions become  more  and  more  limiting  Con- 
seqtiently.  using  such  a  technique  on  severe 
sites  Is  unwise,  particularly  if  no  def>endable 
method  of  artificial  regeneration  Is  available. 
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This  Is  generally  true  In  the  forest  habitats 
that  are  extremely  dry,  wet.  hot,  or  frost  sus- 
ceptible On  such  sites,  and  they  are  numer- 
ous, even-age  management  using  shelterwood 
or  strip  or  group  clearcuttlng  methods  often 
has  proved  successful 


JIM    lAUI.EY,    NO.    1    YANKEE    FAN 

HON.  MARIO  BIAGGl 

Lit     .M-V".       1  wi,K. 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  May  10.  1976 

Mr.  BIAGGl.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  New 
York  Yankees  recently  held  their  first 
game  in  the  newly  refurbished  Yankee 
Stadium,  something  all  Yankee  fans  are 
glad  to  see.  At  one  time,  there  were  fears 
that  the  team  would  be  the  New  Jersey 
Yankees. 

Their  staying  in  New  York  was  partly 
due  to  the  support  of  Jim  Farley,  former 
chairman  of  the  Democratic  National 
Committee  and  former  Postmaster  Gen- 
eral, who  is  perhapw  better  known  in  some 
circles  as  the  No.  1  Yankee  fan.  He  was 
interviewed  at  the  opening  game  by  a 
correspondent  for  the  Nyack.  NY.,  Jour- 
nal-News regarding  his  thoughts  on  the 
Yankees. 

Frankly,  no  alltime.  all-Yankee  team 
would  be  complete  without  Jim  Parley 
in  the  lineup.  I  hope  my  colleagues  will 
enjoy  this  update  on  our  national  past- 
time. 

The  article  follows: 
Jim    Farley's   All-Time   All-Yankee   Team 
(By  Will  Grlmsley) 

New  York. — In  choosing  his  all-time,  all- 
New  York  Yankee  baseball  team,  big  Jim 
Farley  starts  with  Babe  Ruth  and  Lou  Gehrig. 

•The  Babe."  the  Grassy  Point,  NY.  native 
said  fondly  Thursday  when  the  New  York 
Yankess  opened  the  new.  $100  million  Yankee 
Stadium  against  the  Minnesota  Twins."  he 
was  undoubtedly  the  greatest  hitter  In  all 
baseball  history. 

"Hank  Aaron  Is  great,  but  you  must  re- 
member he  had  2.000  more  times  at  bat  than 
the  Babe  did  What  an  athlete  and  what  a 
showman  the  Babe  was. 

"I  will  never  forget  how  he  pranced  around 
the  bases — those  thin  ankles  of  his  like  a 
thoroughbred  race  horse,  those  short,  minc- 
ing steps.  And  as  he  came  to  the  plate,  al- 
ways that  courteous  tip  of  the  hat. 

"And  Gehrig — his  record  speaks  for  itself." 

Farley  Is  the  No.  1  Yankee  fan.  a  straight- 
backed  vigorous  man  of  88  always  familiar  In 
that  black  fedora.  He's  been  watching  Yankee 
teams  for  72  years  and  his  steel  trap  mind 
can  reel  off  nam^s  and  Incidents  as  if  they 
were  yesterday. 

"I  saw  my  first  game  In  1904."  he  recalled. 
"It  was  against  the  Red  Sox  and  the  Yankees 
lost  4-2  They  lost  the  pennant  by  half  a 
game. 

"I  can  give  you  the  lineup.  There  was  a 
catcher.  Klelnow,  and  the  pitcher.  Chesbro. 
Chesbro  won  42  games  and  lost  12.  Imagine 
a  guy  winning  42  games.  Ganzel  at  first  .  .  . 
Jim  Williams  at  second  .  Elberfeld.  Conroy, 
Anderson,  hit  'em  where  they  ain't  Willie 
Keeler." 

Farley  was  former  chairman  of  the  Dem- 
cratlc  Committee  and  was  postmaster  gen- 
eral when  Franklin  Delano  Roosevelt  wbls 
president.  Politics  was  his  bag — and  he  was 
rated  among  the  smartest — but  sports  was 
his  avocation.  He  learned  to  love  the  Yankees. 

Big  Jim  was  one  of  the  honored  guests  at 
the  opening  of  the  new  stadium. 

Thinner  than  when  he  dominated  the  po- 
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lineal  stage  but  still  active  and  keen  of  uund. 
Parley  paused  long  enough  during  the  pre- 
game  celebration  to  list  the  team  of  Yankees 
he  would  send  against  any  other  combUie 

"Bill  Dickey  would  be  my  catcher.'  he 
said.  "A  close  pick  over  Yogi  Berra  Gehrig, 
naturally,  at  first  base.  Joe  Gordon  at  second, 
Phil  Rlzzuto  at  short  and  Red  Rolfe  at  third. 

•The  outfield:  Ruth.  Joe  DlMaggio  and 
Mickey  Mantle  If  I  were  allowed  substitutes, 
they  would  be  Earl  Combs  and  Charles  Kel- 
ler. 

"My  pitching  staff  would  be  Allle  Reynolds. 
Lefty  Gomez.  Vice  Raschi  and  Whltey  Ford  ' 

By  this  time  the  crowd  was  gathering  for 
the  ceremony.  Big  Jim  rose  from  his  chair  In 
the  Yankee  club  lounge,  put  on  his  black 
fedora  and  headed  briskly  for  the  elevator. 

"I  got  to  go  downstairs  and  shake  hands 
with  Yogi  Berra. '•  he  said 
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LBJ    LIBRARY    HOSTS    WORLD 
ENERGY    EXPERTS 


HON.  J.  J.  PICKLE 

OF    TEX.1 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTAl  IVES 

Monday.  May  10.  1976 

Mr.  PICKLE  Mr.  Speaker,  the  LBJ 
Library  played  host  to  the  International 
University  of  Texas  Ex-Students'  Con- 
ference on  Energy.  April  27-30  in  Austin. 

From  academe,  from  business,  and 
from  Government,  experts  in  the  variety 
of  aspects  of  the  complex  energy  field 
have  a  frank  exchange  of  views.  Special 
commendation  should  go  to  Ambassador 
Edward  Clark  of  the  University  of  Texas 
Board  of  Regents  who  gave  the  confer- 
ence its  impetus  and  who  continues  to 
work  and  honor  the  University  of  Texas 
in  dozens  of  ways. 

I  enclose  an  article  from  the  University 
of  Texas  E>aily  Texan  of  April  30.  1976, 
summarizing  the  conference: 

CONTERENCE    EXAMINES    INTERNATIONAL 

ENERGY  Options 
(By  ErneBt  Wylle  Harklnsi 

The  International  Ex-Students^  Energy 
Conference  ended  quietly  Thursday  at  the 
LBJ  Library  on  a  sober  note:  the  reality  of 
Interdependence 

Conferees  had  heard  a  series  of  speakers, 
starting  Tuesday,  giving  an  assessment  of 
the  worldwide  energy  supply  situation  and 
outlook:  perspectives  from  the  various  blocs, 
both  Importers  and  exporters:  and  wound 
up  with  a  humanistic  look  at  the  options 

Since  the  conference  was  sponsored  In 
part  by  the  large  oil  companies,  It  was  pre- 
dictable that  the  focus  was  on  fossil  fuels 
primarily  and  on  nuclear  power  secondarily. 

From  a  pragmatic,  engineering  f>olnt  of 
view,  that  was  only  logical,  since  no  matter 
what  sort  of  energy  sources  we  come  up  with 
eventually,  we  have  to  depend  on  proved 
energy  supplies  for  the  next  20  to  30  years. 

Conventional  wisdom  has  nuclear  power, 
fission  style,  slated  to  produce  an  ever  In- 
creasing proportion  of  our  worldwide  power 
over  the  next  10  years,  tripling  the  number 
of  reactors  In  operation. 

Still,  one  Is  inclined  to  wonder  whether 
the  emphasis  on  nuclear  power,  highly  ex- 
ploitable by  the  energy  companies.  Is  totally 
a  result  of  its  immediate  technical  feasibility. 

Fusion,  the  other  nuclear.  Is  touted  as  the 
energy  source  of  the  2l8t  Century,  but  there 
seems  to  be  a  relative  neglect  of  another 
"exotic"    power   source,   solar    euergy. 

The  proposed  Energy  Research  and  Devel- 
opment Agency  (ERDA)  budget  shows  that 
nuclear,  fission  and  fusion,  will  account  for 


more  than  half  of  the  fiscal  year  1977  m  .Lies. 
while  solar  Is  slated  to  refelve  ab<>ut  f.  p^.,- 
cent 

Gerald  Parsky.  assistant  Treasury  secre- 
tary, said  In  his  press  conferenre  that  the 
solar  research  jwrtlon  has  lat<>ly  been  In- 
creased, but  he  had  no  current  figure.'; 

Interestingly,  the  Japanese  "Svinshlne 
Project"  win  devot.e  ahnut  three  billion  dol- 
lars to  research  and  (level  'pment  of  alter- 
nate power  sources,  run^hly  the  .same  amount 
the  United  States  dedicated  In  fiscal  year 
1977. 

Overall,  It  seemed  that  one  Implication 
of  the  energy  assessment  wa.^;  that  the  United 
States  Is  mainly  hampered  from  achieving 
energy  Independence  by  environmental  re- 
strictions, especially  with  regard  Xo  nuclear 
power  and  the  strip  mining  of  coal  If  wor.se 
came  to  worse,  we  could  withstand  another 
siege  by  OPEC. 

Wednesday's  series  of  perspectives  brought 
one  surprise — the  announcement  by  Sheikh 
Abdullah  Tarlkl,  cofounder  of  OPEC,  that 
OPEC  Is  planning  to  use  substantial  amounts 
of  Its  surplus  oil  earnings  to  Invest  In  less 
developed  countries. 

Tarlkl  said  Wednesday  evening  that  there 
would  be  no  ideological  basl-s  for  deciding 
which  countries  could  receive  the  aid 

"We're  interested  In  people,  no  matter 
what  country."  he  said. 

The  Japanese  point  of  view  reflected  the 
degree  to  which  their  economy  was  hurt  bv 
the  1973  OPEC  embargo,  hoping  to  supply 
technical  and  managerial  expertise  to  oil 
producing  countries  to  offset  their  almost 
total  dependence  on  foreign  oil. 

Ronald  Brown,  labor  member  of  the 
British  Parliament,  expressed  pride  In  Brit- 
ain's future  as  an  oil  producing  country 
looking  forward  to  Joining  OPEC. 

The  Pakistani  delegate  expressed  the  de- 
veloping importing  countries'  plight,  squeez- 
ed both  by  high  energy  prices  directly  and 
Indirectly  by  the  price  Inflation  of  energy- 
Intensive  Imported  manufactured  goods. 

Regent  Ed  Clark,  prime  mover  behind  the 
conference,  said  that  one  of  the  main  goals 
was  to  establish  a  forum,  relatively  free  of 
nationalism,  to  discuss  the  situation  and  the 
outlook.  In  that,  the  conference  seems  to 
have  been   successful. 

There  were  repeated  calls  for  a  recognition 
of  our  Increasing  interdependence,  world- 
wide, as  an  Indispensable  Ingredient  for  con- 
tinuing world  peace  and  expanded  economic 
development,  or  more  pessimistically,  to 
stave  ofT  disaster. 

There  seemed  to  be  some  interesting  swirls 
and  eddies  In  the  diplomatic  undercurrent, 
since  there  was  a  noticeable  lack  of  elected 
officials,  or  their  representatives  from  this 
country. 

The  absence  of  the  scheduled  speaker 
from  Romania,  the  only  delegate  from  the 
Soviet  sphere,  was  glos.sed  over,  since  Uni- 
versity Prof  George  Hoffman  filled  In  with 
an  excellent  presentation  of  the  perspective 
of  the  "planned  economy"  Importing 
countries. 

Significantly.  Bulgaria.  Romania,  and 
Albania  fill  a  high  percentage  of  their  energy 
requirements  through  the  use  of  lignite, 
which  Is  considered  unfeasible  In  this 
country. 

Prof.  Herbert  Drummond,  director  of  the 
Center  for  Energy  Studies,  and  conference 
coordinator,  said  that  was  because  they  have 
absolutely  no  environmental  restrictions. 

Once  the  topic  of  food  came  up,  popula- 
tion control  was  the  obvious  concurrent 
topic,  raising  the  case  of  India. 

Mr.  Shah,  a  UT-ex  from  Bombay,  told  me 
that  time  would  tell  whether  Indira  Gandhi's 
programs  were  the  correct  course,  but  thn* 
one  thing  was  certain,  "the  other  way  w  . 
sure  disaster." 

All  In  all,  though  attendance  was  relatively 
poor,  the  conference  did  establish  many 
valuable     person-to-person     contacts.     The 
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proceedings  of  the  conference  will  be 
assembled,  translated  Into  various  languages 
and  distributed  to  national  leaders  world- 
wide 

The  Center  for  Energy  Studies  also  has  tlie 
entire  conference  on  video  tape  and  may 
offer  an  edited  version,  coordinator  riif 
Drummond  said. 

The  whole  conference  went  extremely 
smoothly,  partly  through  the  efforts  of  the 
service  organlzatloiLs,  APO  and  GDE.  who 
served  as  ushers,  hostesses  and  chauffeurs 
lor  the  gueste 


REVENUE  SHARING  NEEDED 


HON   EDWARD  J.  DERWINSKI 


nxiNiii.'- 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT .MIVEK 
Monday.  May  10.  1976 

Mr.  DERWINSKI  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is 
my  hope  that  the  Hou.-e  Goveniinent  Op- 
erations Committee  finally  overcome.s  ine 
obvious  procrastination  of  some  of  its 
members  and  expeditiously  move.s  ahead 
with  the  bill  to  continue  revenue  .sharing. 

Justification  for  the  program  can  be 
found  in  reports  from  weekly  publica- 
tions serving  communities  across  the 
country.  Typical  of  the  support  for  reve- 
nue sharing  is  the  editorial  in  the  Star- 
Tribune  publications  serving  suburban 
Cook  County.  Ill  .  whirh  appeared  on 
April  29.  1976: 
Communities  Need  Revenije  Sharing  Funds 

Homewood's  village  board  took  more  than 
a  casual  look  this  spring  at  levying  a  utility 
tax  before  paring  down  expenses  and  discard- 
ing the  Idea 

Chicago  Heights  Is  heading  Xd-Aitrc  another 
deficit  city  budget,  and  an  Increase  in  the 
property  tax  levy  is  likely  anyway. 

Harvey  has  been  plagued  with  problems  of 
decreasing  revenues  from  traditional  sources 
such  as  real  estate  and  sales  taxes  with  In- 
creasing demands  for  services. 

Similar  tales  of  woe  could  be  tallied  at 
most  municipalities  In  the  area  as  local  gov- 
ernment officials  tangle  with  budget  projec- 
tions for  the  1976-77  fiscal  year.  Many  have  a 
difficult  time  maintaining  existing  services, 
much  less  providing  funds  for  innovative 
programs  or  capital  expenditures. 

Those  that  have  ventured  Into  something 
a  little  extra  have  been  able  to  do  so  with 
federal  revenue-sharing  funds.  Oak  Forest, 
for  example,  has  used  that  money  to  make 
payments  on  a  fire  department  aerial  tower 
unit,  build  a  second  fire  station  and  pay  the 
salaries  of  youth  officers  In  the  police  depart- 
ment. 

Dolton  used  revenue-sharing  funds  to 
build  a  new  police  facility.  Townships  in  this 
area  have  initiated  or  strengthened  youth 
programs  with  federal  help. 

It  Is  obvious  that  federal  revenue-sharing, 
although  a  stripling  four  years  old.  has  be- 
come a  part  of  municipal  finance  structure, 
but  It  may  not  be  a  dependable  one  While 
local  officials  here  tinker  with  budyets,  a 
major  unknown  looms  in  Washington,  where 
Congress  Is  plodding  through  a  stack  of  bills 
on  that  federal  revenue-sharing  program 
that  has  helped  the  state  of  Illinois  and 
many  local  goveriunents  to  keep  their  heads 
above  red  Ink  for  the  past  four  years. 

General  revenue-sharing  runs  out  Decem- 
ber 31.  and  there  Is  no  certainty  that  Con- 
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press  will  extend  it.  Even  if  it  gains  new  life. 
It  may  be  In  tar  different  character  than  at 
present.  Some  critics  favor  more  stringent 
controls  on  how  municipalities  spend  money, 
while  others  lean  toward  the  more  traditional 
method  of  grant.'^-tn-ald  for  specific  purposes, 
eliminating  general  revenue-sharing. 

Pund.s  are  now  given  to  local  a:id  stat,e 
governments  with  lew  strings  attached.  A 
tightening  of  the  reins,  or  elimination  of  the 
program  entirely,  would  liave  severe  reper- 
cussions Illinois,  which  has  been  flirting  with 
poverty  even  with  this  largesse,  received 
$347,447,827  in  the  first  three  years  of  the 
program.  Nearly  $700  million  went  to  local 
governments   in   this   state  during   the  same 

period. 

Local  governments — counties,  townships 
and  municipalities — may  spend  revenue- 
sharing  funds  according  to  ••priorities."  A 
study  financed  by  the  IllinoLs  Cities  and  Vil- 
lages Municipal  Probiem.s  commission  re- 
veals that  most  governmental  units  spent  the 
money  on  health,  public  transportation,  pub- 
lic safety  and  environmental  protection. 

Revenue-sharing  has  been  criticized  in  that 
municipalities  have  not  spent  the  funds  on 
more  ••people-oriented"  programs,  but  tlie 
state  of  local  budget  problems  has  made  us 
aware  that  the  revenue-sharing  money  has 
been  sorely  needed  Just  to  maintain  existing 
services:  there  Is  rarely  anything  left  for 
more.  Inflation  Is  a  prominent  culprit  there. 

There  could  be  .>^ome  constructive  changes 
In  the  program,  perhaps  to  assure  more  ex- 
posure on  how  the  money  is  spent  In  order 
to  avoid  abuses.  But  we  must  al.so  be  aware 
that  federal  officials  are  less  likely  to  know 
the  best  use  fur  local  funds  than  are  the 
local  officials.  So  pulling  too  much  of  the 
spending  authority  back  to  Washlngt<jn  may 
be  a  cure  worse  than  the  Illness 

Cong.  George  O'Brien •s  office  estimates  that 
the  earliest  a  revenue-sharing  bll!  coaid  come 
out  of  the  House  is  late  May.  and  June  Is 
more  likely.  The  Senate  Is  sitting  bac'K  to  see 
what  the  Hotise  does 

Meanwhile,  government  officials  bark  home 
struggle  with  figures  clothed  In  uncertainty 
as  they  plan  their  fiscal  year.  They  have  be- 
come so  reliant  on  the  revenue-sharing 
crutch.  It  has  become  a  part  of  the  muni- 
cipal body  The  revenue-sharing  program  can 
be  Improved,  but  drastic  surgery  would  leave 
more  than  bruises  for  the  taxpayers  in  this 
area. 


KIWASIS   INTERN'ATION.^L 


HON.  THOMAS  J.  DOWNEY 

OF    NrW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  May  10.   1976 

Mr.  DOWNEY  of  New  York  Mr 
Speaker,  as  we  all  know.  KiwanL^  Inter- 
national is  a  men's  service  organization 
whase  purpose  is  "Service  to  Youth,  the 
Aging.  Community,  and  Nation." 
Founded  m  1915.  today's  membership 
approaches  300.000  men. 

The  Suffolk  East  Division  is  made  up 
of  11  clubs  throughout  eastern  Suffolk. 
One  of  those,  the  Kiwanis  Club  of  Say- 
ville.  wa.s  founded  m  1958  and  is  located 
within  my  congressional  district  It  has 
been  active  and  visible  in  community 
affairs  and  lists  among  its  accomplish- 
ments and  contributions,  first,  scholar- 
ships for  high  school  students — 54  as  of 
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1974:  second,  the  Dowling  College 
matching  fund— in  which  the  club  do- 
nates $250  a  year  and  Dowling  m  return, 
gives  a  local  student  a  $3,000  scholarship, 
third,  over  200  camperships  to  local  chil- 
dren: fourth,  donations  of  tape  record- 
ers to  the  blind:  fifth,  donations  of  ther- 
apeutic equipment  to  Community  Am- 
bulance Service  and  local  hospital:  sixth, 
arrangement  for  Navy  Band  concerts: 
seventh,  boat  ride  picnics  for  children 
suffering  from  muscular  dystrophy: 
eighth,  sending  Kiwanis  Santa  Claus  to 
St.  Charles  Hospital  on  Christmas: 
ninth.  Thanksgiving  and  Christmas  food 
baskets  for  needy  f amihes :  tenth.  Ki- 
wanis  float  for  Thanksgiving  parade 
eleventh,  donations  to  local  librarv- : 
twelfth,  sending  of  medicines  to  mis- 
sionaries in  Africa:  thirteenth,  Kiwanis 
Easter  Bunny  visits  St  Charles  Hospital, 
and  fourteenth,  recent  lamboree  raised 
over  $5,000  for  muscular  dystrophy. 

So  active  has  the  Sayville  Kiwanis 
been,  that  it  has  organized  two  new 
groups,  the  MacArthur  Kiwanis  Club. 
and  one  in  Oakdale. 

The  .scholarship  awards.  $375  each  to 
two  students  from  both  the  Sa\"viUe  and 
Bayport-Blue  Point  High  Schools,  are 
made  to  students  who  can  best  benefit 
from  this  generous  a.ssLstance. 

I  am  proud  to  represent  this  fine  club 
in  Congress,  and  I  want  to  take  one  ad- 
ditional moment  to  honor  the  past  presi- 
dents and  present  officers  of  the  Sayville 
Kiwanis.  The  past  presidents  are 

Victor  A,  Elias,  I960 

Michael  A    Chiuchiolo,  1961. 

William  F    Butler.  1962. 

Gilbert  D    Bishop.  1963 

David  Miller    1964 

.loseph  F    Neitzei.   1965. 

Dr   Philip  R    Peters.  1966. 

.-Anthony  M.  Umile.  1967 

Hon.   Everett  E    Schrader     1968 

Wilbur  J    Dlehl,  1969. 

Harry  I    Stevens.  Jr.,  1970. 

Gregory  W.  Munson.  1971. 

Edward  J.  Flynn,  1972 

Thomas  E.  Murray.  1973. 

WiUlam  F   Hauser.  1974 

The  present  officers  and  directors  are: 

OFFICERS 

H    Bush.  President 

James  G.  Yager.  Imm.  Past  President 
Pxibert  A    Tobl    First  Vice  President 
Rogert  Broad.  Second  Vice  President 
T.  Richard  Stablein,  Treasurer 
John  F   Kidd    Secretary. 

DIKECTORS 

Gilbert  Bishop. 

Edward  Byrnes. 

Burdge  Diamond. 

Edward  Flynn. 

Harry  Stevens. 

J    Allen  Parnell. 

Henry  Wunder. 

Mr.  Speaker,  all  Americans  can  be 
grateful  to  Kiwanis  Clubs  m  their  com- 
numities.  for  they  exhibit  many  of  the 
virtues  of  charily,  ser^'ice.  and  humani- 
larianism  that  contribute  to  tlie  unpar- 
alleled greatness  of  our  Nation  and  its 
ideals. 
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SENATE— Tuesday,  May  II,  1976 


Man  11,  1976 


The  Senate  met  at  12  noon  and  was 
called  to  order  by  Hon.  Richard  Stone. 
a  Senator  from  the  State  of  Florida. 


The  Cbaidain.  the  Reverend  Edward 
L.  R.  Elaon.  DX).,  offered  the  following 
prayer: 

O  God  and  Father  of  us  all,  we  need 
Thee  every  hour,  in  joy  and  in  pain. 
In  health  and  In  sickness,  in  success 
and  in  failure.  Awaken  us  to  Thy  pres- 
ence and  support  us  in  our  work  that 
we  may  discern  Thy  purpose  for  our 
lives  and  for  our  country.  Grant  to  us 
the  strength,  the  wisdom,  and  the  will  to 
have  a  part  in  leading  the  nations  of  the 
world  to  the  peace  and  justice  which 
belong  to  Thy  perfect  kjigdom,  the  law 
of  which  is  love.  Send  us  to  our  work 
cleansed,  renewed,  strengtiiened.  and 
ready  for  every  test.  And  may  goodness 
and  mercy  follow  us  all  our  days  that  we 
may  abide  in  Thy  dwelling  place  forever- 
more.  Amen. 


APPOINTMENT    OF    ACTING    PRESI- 
DENT PRO  TEMPORE 

Tlie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  please  read  a  communication  to  the 
Senate  from  the  President  pro  tempore 
<Mr,  Eastland*  . 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  follow- 
ing letter: 

U.S.  Senate, 
President  pro  tempore. 
Washington.  DC.  May  11,  1976. 
To  the  Senate 

Being  temporarily  absent  from  the  Senate 
on  official  duties,  I  appoint  Hon  Richard 
Stone,  a  Senator  from  the  State  of  Florida, 
to  perform  the  duties  of  the  Chair  during 
my  absence. 

James  O.  Eabtijino, 
President  pro  tempore. 

Mr.  STONE  thereupon  took  the  chair 
as  Acting  President  pro  tempore. 


THE  JOURNAL 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  reading  of 
the  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  Mon- 
day, May  10,  1976.  be  dispensed  with. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


COMMITTEE  MEETINGS  DURING 
SENATE  SESSION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  committees 
be  authorized  to  meet  until  1  p.m.  or  the 
end  of  morning  business,  whichever 
comes  later. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ate  completes  its  business  today,  it  stand 
in  adjournment  until  12  o'clock  noon 
tomorrow. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


EXECUTIVE  SESSION 

Mr  MANSFIELD.  Mr  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate  go 
into  executive  session  to  consider  nom- 
inations on  the  Executive  Calendar  un- 
der "New  Reports." 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  the  consideration  of  execu- 
tive business. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  nominations  will  be  stated. 


THE  JUDICIARY 


The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  read  sundry  nominations  In 
the  Judiciary. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  nominations 
be  considered  en  bloc. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  tlie  nominations 
are  considered  and  confirmed  en  bloc. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  President  be 
notified  of  the  confirmation  of  the  nom- 
inations. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  obifctinn.  If  is  so  ordered. 


LEGISLATIVE  SESSION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
move  that  the  Senate  resume  the  con- 
sideration of  legislative  business. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to,  and  the 
Senate  resumed  the  consideration  of  leg- 
islative business. 


CONSIDERATION     OF     CERTAIN 
MEASURES  ON  THE  CALENDAR 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate  pro- 
ceed to  the  consideration  of  Calendars 
Nos.  758,  759,  760,  761,  and  764. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDEINT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


(>iv'nr:R  i-oh  adjournment 

Mr  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  when  the  Sen- 


EXTENDING  THE  AUTHORIZATION 
OF  APPROPRIATIONS  FOR  THE 
NATIONAL  COMMISSION  ON  NEW 
TECHNOLOGICAL  USES  OF  COPY- 
RIGHTED WORKS 

The  bill  (S.  3187»  to  extend  the  au- 
thorization of  appropriations  for  the  Na- 
tional Commission  on  New  Technological 
Uses  of  Copyrighted  Works  to  be  coex- 
tensive with  the  life  of  such  Commission, 
was  considered,  ordered  to  t>e  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading,  read  the  third  time, 
and  passed,  as  follows : 

S.  3187 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives    of    the    United    States    of 


America  in  Congres.^  assembled.  That  section 
205  of  the  Act  entitled  "An  Act  to  amend 
title  17  of  the  tJnlted  States  Code  to  remove 
the  expiration  date  for  a  limited  cop>Tlght 
In  sound  recordings,  to  Increase  the  criminal 
penalties  for  piracy  and  counterfeiting  of 
sound  recordings,  to  extend  the  duration  of 
copyright  protection  in  certain  cases,  to 
establish  a  National  Coramlsslon  on  New 
Technological  Uses  of  Copyrighted  Works, 
and  for  other  purposes  ',  Is  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  "June  30,  1976"  and  Inserting  In  Ueu 
thereof  the  following:  "and  Including  the 
day  on  which  the  Commission  termlnatee  " 


REFORMING     THE     JUDICIAL     SLTR- 
VIVORS'    ANNUITIES    PROGRAM 

The  bill  (S.  12)  to  improve  judicial 
machinery  by  providing  benefits  for  sur- 
vivors of  Federal  judges  comparable  to 
beneflt3  received  by  survivors  of  Mem- 
bers of  Congress,  and  for  other  purposes, 
was  announced  as  next  in  order 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Over.  Mr.  President 
The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  bill  will  be  passed  over. 


May  lU  1976 
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AUTHORIZING  DISTRICT  COURT  TO 
BE  HELD  AT  CORINTH,  MISS 

The  bill  (S.  2412»  to  provide  for  hold- 
ing terms  of  the  terms  of  the  District 
Court  of  the  United  States  for  the  East- 
ern Division  of  the  Northern  District  of 
Mississippi  in  Corinth,  Miss.,  was  con- 
sidered, ordered  to  be  engrossed  for  a 
third  reading,  read  the  third  time,  and 
passed,  as  follows : 

S    2412 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
third  sentence  of  section  104(ai(I)  'f  title 
28.  United  Sates  Code,  is  amended  to  read 
as  follows: 

"Court  for  the  eastern  division  shall  be 
held  at  Aberdeen.  Ackerman  and  Corinth  ". 


INCLUSION  OI-  (  i  i::  AIN  COUNTIES 
IN  THE  NORTHWi-.STKRN  DIVTSION 
OF  THE  JUDICIAL  DISTRICT  OF 
NORTH  DAKOTA 

The  bUl  iS.  2887  •  to  amend  title  28. 
United  States  Code,  to  provide  that  Bot- 
tineau. McHenry.  Pierce.  Sheridan,  and 
Wells  Counties,  N.  Dak.,  shall  be  in- 
cluded in  the  Northwestern  Division  of 
the  Judicial  District  of  North  Dakota, 
was  considered,  ordered  to  be  engro,ssed 
for  a  third  reading,  read  the  tliird  time, 
and  passed,  as  follows : 
8    2887 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  section 
114  of  title  28.  United  States  Code  Is 
amended — 

(1)  by  striking  out  "Sheridan",  "Wells" 
in  subparagraph  (2). 

(2)  by  striking  out  "Bottineau",  "Mc- 
Henry", "Pierce",  in  subparagraph  (3) . 

(3)  by  striking  out  the  entire  stibpara- 
graph  (4)  and  Inserting  in  subetltution 
thereof  the  following  new  subparagraph  (4>  • 

"(4)  The  Northwestern  Division  comprises 
the   counties   of   Bottineau,    Burke.    Divide. 


McHenrj-.  McKenzie  Mountrail.  Pierce.  Ren- 
ville, Sheridan.   Ward.  Wells,  and  Williams  " 

Sec  2  This  Act  shall  be  effective  one  hun- 
dred and  twenty  days  after  date  of  enact- 
ment. 

SEC  3  Nothing  In  this  Act  shall  affect  the 
composition  or  preclude  the  service  of  any 
grand  or  petit  Jurors  summrined,  empaneled, 
or  actually  serving  m  the  Northwestern. 
Northea.stern,  or  Southea-stern  Divisions  of 
the  Judicial  District  of  North  Dakota  on  the 
effective  date  of  this  Art 


CESSATIONS  OF  LOANS  FOR   PALM 
OIL  PRODUCTION 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  coiisider  tlie 
resolution  iS  Re.s  444  >  relating  to  the 
impact  on  American  agriculture  of  loans 
for  palm  oil  production 

Mr.  TALMADGE  Mr  President,  the 
purpose  of  this  resolution  L<;  to  instruct 
the  International  Bank  for  Recorustruc- 
tion  and  Development  to  fir.st,  direct  its 
loan  activities  in  underdeveloped  coun- 
tries to  tlie  production  of  food  and  fiber 
needed  internally  to  alleviate  malnutri- 
tion and  prevent  starvation  among  their 
peoples  and  to  upgrade  the  diets  of  all 
their  citizens,  and  second,  cease  making 
loans  for  the  production  of  palm  oil  for 
export  so  long  as  Uic  United  States  re- 
mains the  only  entirely  open  major  mar- 
ket for  palm  oil. 

Mr.  President,  the  United  States  is  the 
only  entirely  open  major  import  mar- 
ket for  palm  oil.  The  United  States  ha.s 
no  import  quotas,  and  charges  no  cu.s- 
toms  duty  on  palm  oil  imports. 

This  is  in  contrast  to  the  European 
Community,  which  charges  an  import 
duty  of  6  percent  ad  valorem  on  imports 
of  crude  palm  oil  other  than  for  tech- 
nical or  industrial  uses.  4  percent  ad  va- 
lorem on  palm  oil  for  technical  or  in- 
du.strial  u.ses,  and  14  percent  ad  valorem 
on  refined  oil  for  food  uses.  Japan 
charges  an  import  duty  of  8  percent  ad 
valorem  on  both  crude  and  refined  palm 
oil. 

As  a  result  of  our  open  market  policy, 
imports  of  palm  oil  have  n.sen  dramati- 
cally. From  a  5-year  average  of  296  mil- 
lion pounds  during  the  period  October 
1969  through  September  1974.  imports 
reached  757  million  pounds  m  1974-75 
and  are  estimated  to  climb  to  about  1 
billion  pounds  this  year. 

Palm  oil  has  the  physical  and  chemi- 
cal characteristics  to  allow  it  to  be  used 
in  a  wide  variety  of  ways.  In  the  pa.st. 
however,  it  has  been  mostly  used  in  the 
United  States  for  shortening.  For 
example,  in  1974.  nearly  90  percent  was 
used  for  shortening.  But.  recent  research 
work  has  successfully  fractionated  palm 
oil  resulting  in  a  liquid  oil  comparable 
to  peanut  or  olive  oil  in  consi-stency  and 
melting  characteristics.  This  means  that 
palm  oil  will  be  able  to  penetrate  the 
cooking  and  .salad  oil  market  m  direct 
competition  with  .soybeans  and  cotton- 
seed oil.  This  is  a  major  market  area 
from  which  it  previously  was  excluded. 

One  inherent  drawback  of  palm  oil. 
however,  is  that  it  is  a  saturated  oil, 
despite  its  being  a  vegetable  oil. 

The  upsurge  in  U.S.  imports  of  palm 
oil  is  associated  with  the  dramatic  in- 


crease in  world  production  of  palm  oil 
.since  1970.  World  palm  oil  production 
in  calendar  1976  is  expected  to  approach 
3  2  million  metric  tons  or  about  7  bil- 
lion pounds — nearly  double  the  produc- 
tion in  1970. 

Part  of  the  expansion  in  world  palm  oil 
production  during  the  past  several  years 
ha.s  been  brought  about  by  loans  from 
international  lending  institutions  such 
as  the  World  Bank. 

The  Department  of  Agriculture  re- 
ports that  about  32  such  loans  have  been 
made  for  palm  oil  production  and  proc- 
essing facilities  since  1965. 

By  far  the  greatest  increase  in  pro- 
duction of  palm  oil  has  taken  place  in 
West  Malaysia,  although  substantia]  in- 
creases have  also  occurred  in  Indochina. 

In  1970.  Malaysia  produced  372.000 
metric  tons,  in  1976  production  will 
amount  to  1.375,000  metric  tons  and  by 
1980  should  reach  2,325,000  metric  tons. 
These  increases  are  mostly  the  result  of 
lending  activities  of  international  insti- 
tutions. 

But.  more  important,  there  is  no  way 
this  increased  production  can  be  used  in- 
ternally. It  must  be  exported.  Exports  of 
such  magnitude  most  surel\'  will  result 
in  the  total  disruption  of  existing 
markets. 

Moreover,  the  soybean  market  will  be 
hit  most  severely. 

Tlie  production  of  soybeans  and  other 
oilseeds  in  the  United  States  is  extremely 
important  not  only  in  the  agricultural 
economy  but  to  the  welfare  of  the 
Nation. 

Production  of  vegetable  oil  m  the 
United  States  is  mostly  from  soyljeans 
and  cottonseed  In  1975.  these  two  oil- 
seeds accounted  for  nearly  90  percent  of 
our  total  vegetable  oil  production  and 
nearly  75  percent  of  our  total  production 
of  edible  fats  and  oils,  including  animal 
fats  such  as  butter,  lard,  and  edible 
tallow. 

Soybean  and  cottonseed  oil  are  joint 
products.  That  is.  the  oil  is  one  of  two 
products  derived  from  the  cmshing  of 
soybeans  and  cottonseed.  The  other 
product  is  vegetable  protein.  u.sually  in 
the  form  of  oil  cakes  and  meals  which 
are  u.sed  extensively  in  the  feeding  of 
livestock  to  ijroduce  meat,  egs.s.  milk, 
and  dairy  products. 

The  meal  and  cake  produced  from 
U.S.  oilseed.s — particularly  soybeans — 
are  important  to  livestock  production  not 
only  in  the  United  States,  but  also  in 
Canada.  Western  Europe,  and  Japan. 
Western  Europe  imports  about  80  per- 
cent of  the  protein  supplement  it  feeds 
to  livestock.  Japan  imports  about  90  per- 
cent. Most  of  these  imports  come  from 
the  United  States  in  the  form  of  soy- 
beans or  soybean  meal. 

The  Department  of  Agriculture  esti- 
matt^s  that  Malaysian  palm  oil  can  be 
produced  and  delivered  to  U.S.  ports  at 
an  average  cost  of  about  10  cents  per 
IX)und  Imported  palm  oil  enters  the 
United  States  free  of  any  restrictions  or 
of  customs  duty. 

This  price  pres.sures  soybean  and  cot- 
tonseed oil  prices  downward.  In  this 
connection,  it  is  important  to  recognize 
that  when  oil  prices  decline  it  becomes 


necessary  for  the  other  joint  product, 
meal  and  cake,  to  carry  a  larger  share 
of  the  costs  of  production.  This  natu- 
rally increases  the  cost  of  feed  to  live- 
stock producers  and  ultimately  must  be 
reflected  in  higher  consumer  prices  for 
meat,  eggs,  milk  and  dairy  products. 

The  Committee  on  Agriculture  and 
Forestry  feels  that  the  complexities  of 
our  own  agricultural  sector,  the  possible 
impact  on  consumer  prices  domestically, 
and  the  dire  need  for  the  increased  pro- 
duction of  food  and  fiber  in  imdeveloped 
countries  for  internal  use  to  fight  mal- 
nutrition and  starvation  and  to  upgrade 
diets  in  these  countries  warrants  a  re- 
direction of  the  lending  actnities  of  the 
Wodd  Bank. 

The  resolution  was  considered  and 
agreed  to. 

The  preamble  was  agreed  to. 

The  resolution,  with  its  preamble, 
reads  as  follows: 

Whereas  the  production  of  soybeans  is  a 
major  enterprise  in  agriculture  and  Im- 
portant to  the  ixatlonal  economy  of  the 
United  States:   and 

Whereas  cash  receipts  to  farmers  Irom 
the  sale  of  oilseed  crops  m  the  t'nited  States 
in  1975  totaled  $8,000,000,000,  second  only 
to  grams  as  a  cash  crop,  and 

Whereas  the  prcxluction  of  vegetable  oil 
in  the  United  States  is  mostly  from  soy- 
beans and  cottonseed,  which  together  ac- 
counted! for  nearly  90  per  centum  of  our 
total   vegetable   oil   production   in    1975.    and 

Whereas  soybean  and  cottonseed  are  joint 
products — one  being  oil  and  the  other  meal: 
and 

Whereas  the  continued  production  of 
meal  and  cake  produced  from  United  States 
oilseeds  is  extremely  important  to  V.vestock 
producers,    and 

Whereas  the  continued  production  of  soy- 
beans and  cotton  are  e.s.sential  to  the  wel- 
fare of  American  agriculture  and  the  needs 
of  .^merican  consumers:   and 

Whereas  any  threat  to  the  continued  pro- 
duction of  these  crops  is  detrimental  to  the 
national   welfare,   and 

Whereas  palm  oil  imports  into  the  United 
States  have  increased  dramatically  in  recent 
years,  from  three  hundred  and  forty-six 
million  pounds  in  1973  74  to  an  estimated 
one  billion  pounds  in  1975   76:   and 

Whereas  palm  oil  ente.-s  the  United  States 
duty  free  and  in  unrestricted  amounts:   and 

Whereas  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
estimates  that  palm  oil  can  be  delivered  at 
United  States  ports  at  about  10  cents  per 
pound:    and 

Whereas  the  costs  of  producing  soybeans 
and  cotton  have  escalated  in  recent  years, 
and 

WTieret-s  the  production  of  palm  oil  In 
certain  foreign  countries  ha"=  been  en- 
couraged and  financed  by  development  loans 
from  world  development  banks,  particularly 
the  International  Bank  for  Reconstruction 
and  Development:   and 

Whereas  agricul'ural  development  in 
underdeveloped  countries  for  needed  food 
production  internally  is  essential:  Now. 
therefore,    be   it 

Rpfohed  That  it  is  the  sense  of  the  Senate 
that  the  International  Bank  for  Reconstruc- 
tion and  Development  direct  its  loan  activi- 
ties in  underdeveloped  countries  to  the 
production  of  focKl  and  fiber  needed  in- 
ternally to  alleviate  malnutrition  and  pre- 
vent starvation  among  their  peoples  and  to 
upgrade  the  diets  of  all  their  citizens,  and 
that  the  International  Bank  for  Reconstruc- 
tion and  Development  should  cease  further 
encouragement  of  palm  oil  production  for 
export  so  long  as  the  United  States  remains 
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the  only  ent'rely  open  major  Import  market 
for  palm  oil. 

Sec.  2.  The  Secretary  of  the  Senate  shall 
transmit  a  copy  of  this  resolution  to  the 
President  of  the  International  Bank  for 
Reconstruction   and   Development. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Does  the  acting  minority  leader 
seek  recognition? 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  I  do  not  seek  recog- 
nition at  this  time.  Mr.  President. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Under  the  previous  order,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Wisconsin  <Mr.  Pro.\mire>  is 
recognized  for  not  to  exceed  15  minutes. 


THE  B-1  BOMBER  DEBATE.  PART 
IV— THE  B-1  BOMBER:  CAN  WE 
AFFORD  TO  WAIT'' 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President, 
throughout  the  justifications  for  the  B-1 
bomber  program  provided  by  the  Air 
Force,  there  is  a  constant  theme  that  we 
need  a  new  bomber  now.  Great  emphasis 
is  placed  on  the  age  of  the  B-.'52  fleet,  an 
emphasis  that  is  misleading  as  I  have 
pointed  out  in  several  prior  speeches. 

Nonetheless  there  is  a  valid  issue  as  to 
the  necessity  of  replacing  our  bomber 
fleet  with  the  most  modem,  effective, 
technologically  advanced  aircraft.  Why 
should  we  not  have  the  most  modem 
bomber  that  money  will  buy?  How  could 
there  be  value  in  waiting  10  years  or  20 
years  before  proceeding  with  a  new 
bomber  or  bomber  alternative? 

Well,  there  are  good  reasons  why  wait- 
ing is  the  best  answer.  And  today  I  will 
discuss  those  reasons. 

Although  threat  requirements  may 
change  radically  in  the  future  and  it  is 
impossible  to  predetermine  if  we  will 
need  a  new  bomber  after  the  1990s  or 
what  kind  of  bomber,  nonetheless  there 
is  merit  in  examining  the  technological 
issues  as  observable  now.  Thus  analysis 
will  show  that  the  B-1  is  dated  even  by 
current  standards,  that  the  B-52  will  last 
through  the  1990's  and  that  delaying  a 
decision  on  a  manned  bomber  makes 
good  sense  for  technological  as  well  as 
economic  reasons. 

Because  the  modified  B-52  will  provide 
an  adequate  strategic  bomber  capability 
through  the  1990's,  defense  planners  will 
be  afforded  about  a  decade  to  develop  new 
bomber  concepts.  Senator  McIntyre, 
chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Re- 
search and  Development  of  the  Senate 
Armed  Services  Committee,  has  proposed 
as  part  of  an  alternative  course  of  action 
on  the  B-1  that  the  Defense  Department 
consider  "the  desirability  of  developing 
an  alternative  bomber  to  meet  a  1990  IOC 
date  based  upon  lessons  learned  from  the 
B-1.  latest  technology,  and  updated  fore- 
cast of  the  future  threat." — Senate 
Armed  Services  Committee  Hearings,  fis- 
cal year  1976.  page  5560.  part  10.  There 
are  several  reasons  why  this  eminently 
sensible  proposal  would  result  in  a  stra- 
tegic bomber  which  would  be  vastly 
superior  to  the  B-1. 


A.    TECHNOLOCICAL    ADVANCES 

Advanced  technologies  are  already 
available  which  would  be  extremely 
beneficial  for  any  new  bomber.  Unfortu- 
nately, these  recent  advances  are  frozen 
out  of  the  B-1.  because  its  design  is  now 
essentially  fixed.  The  next  decade  will  no 
doubt  result  in  further  technological  ad- 
vances which  could  also  be  incorporated 
into  a  bomber  built  in  the  1988-93  time- 
frame. 

The  most  serious  obsolescence  inherent 
in  the  B-1  design  is  its  inability  to  carry 
the  forthcoming  generation  of  long- 
range  cruise  missiles,  such  as  the  Navy 
Tomahawk  missile.  A  new  bomber  for 
the  1990's  and  beyond  would  surely  be 
capable  of  carrying  these  missiles,  even 
if  it  were  designed  to  penetrate  as  well 
as  stand  off  and  fire  Its  missiles. 

Another  advance  frozen  out  of  the  B-1 
is  NASA's  heralded  supercritical  wing 
design,  which  is  being  incorporated  into 
the  next  generation  of  air  transports  with 
the  expectation  of  improving  fuel  effi- 
ciency by  as  much  a.";  15  percent.  The 
supercritical  wing  would  offer  the  B-1  a 
means  of  improving  its  range,  an  area  of 
performance  in  which  the  B-1  is  glaring- 
ly deficient. 

The  appeal  of  the  supercritical  wing 
for  the  B-1  has  not  escaped  the  Air 
Force's  attention.  As  far  back  as  1971. 
MaJ.  Gen.  Douglas  T.  Nelson.  B-1  pro- 
gram director,  said  that  the  Air  Fyjrce  is 
"looking  very  closely  at  that — the  super- 
critical wing — with  a  great  deal  of  in- 
terest." He  said: 

While  the  wing  may  not  be  'timely'  for  the 
first  three  airplanes,  observes  Nel.son.  It  will 
be  con.sldere<l  a-s  a  'possible'  way  to  go  In  the 
later  production  program.  ("B-1 :  Heavy  Flak. 
But  On  Target."  Eobert  P.  Hudock.  Astronau- 
tics and  Aeronautics.  June  1971.  page  9). 

Thus  the  design  of  the  B-l's  wing  was 
technologically  obsolete  the  day  the  B-1 
first  rolled  out  of  the  hangar.  The  pro- 
gram director's  Interest  in  switching  to 
the  supercritical  wing  during  B-1  pro- 
duction presents  a  real  dilemma.  Such  a 
changeover  this  late  in  the  program  on 
a  variable  geometry — swing  wing — wing 
would  only  add  to  the  burgeoning  B-1 
cost.  To  attempt  to  retrofit  the  super- 
critical wing  to  the  B-1  later  on  would 
be  cost  prohibitive.  Yet  to  do  nothing 
shows  the  B-1  already  suffers  from  an 
"aging"  design. 

Another  important  breakthrough  has 
been  control -configured  vehicles — CCV — 
technology,  which  Ls  the  application  of 
advanced  flight  control  techniques  to  the 
aircraft  while  it  is  still  in  the  design 
stage.  What  the  B-1  loses  out  on,  but  a 
later  bomber  could  capitalize  on,  is  seen 
in  this  trade  journal  quote. 

Another  Air  Force  Study  showed  that  If 
the  required  CCV  technology  were  available 
during  the  design  pha.<ie  of  the  B-1.  the 
bomber  would  look  much  different  A  control- 
configured  B-1  would  have  been  80.000  lbs 
lighter  In  take-off  gross  weight  and  could 
have  performed  the  mission  with  two  engines 
Instead  of  the  present  four  {"New  Controls 
to  Shape  Future  Aircraft,"  Mlcahel  L.  Yaffee. 
Aviation  Week  and  Space  Technology,  Octo- 
ber 16.  1972). 

We  should  recall  that  weight  growth 
has  been  a  severe  problem  for  the  B-1, 


as  the  Bisplinghoff  report  and  recent 
congressional  testimony  amply  demon- 
strate. Such  an  advanced  bomber,  being 
smaller  and  having  one-half  tlie  number 
of  engines  as  the  B-1.  would  also  have  a 
lower  radar  cross-section  and  infrared 
signature,  making  it  less  vlunerable  to 
enemy  detection. 

Another  innovation  that  a  follow-on 
bomber  would  certainly  contain  would 
be  composite  materials.  These  are  ex- 
tremely light-weight  materials  which 
have  two  to  three  times  the  strength  of 
conventional  metals. 

The  potential  for  cutting  weight  out  of 
a  bomber  through  Uie  use  of  composites 
is  acknowledged  by  the  Air  Force.  The 
B-1  includes  a  limited  use  of  composite 
materials,  but  overall  the  B-1  primary 
structure  is  "conservative"  in  design — 
BLsplinghoff  report,  page  7.  The  Air  Force 
B-1  program  director  has  called  the  B-1 
a  "fairly  conventional,  basically  alumi- 
num airplane." — Astronautics  and  Aero- 
nautics. June  1971,  page  9. 

Unfortunately,  composites  technology 
Ls  so  new  that  it  came  too  late  to  be  in- 
corporated into  the  aging  B-1  design  in 
any  great  quantity.  Nevertheless,  there 
are  reports  that  the  Air  Force  is  explor- 
ing the  po.ssibility  of  a  composite  wing 
for  the  B-1.  Needless  to  say.  such  a  radi- 
cal alteration  in  the  B-1  design  at  this 
late  date  would  necessitate  sizable  cost 
increases,  if  this  step  is  indeed  taken, 

A  bomber  built  10  years  from  now 
would  include  much  larger  amounts  of 
composites,  especially  in  primary  struc- 
tures, which  would  lighten  the  total 
structure  witJi  no  degradation  in 
strength. 

In  addition,  the  engines  of  a  bomber 
built  a  decade  or  more  from  now  would 
surely  be  superior  to  those  of  the  B-1  be- 
cause of  the  constant  infusion  of  new 
engine  technology.  Current  trends  all  in- 
dicate that  materials  will  be  developed 
permitting  higher  turbine  inlet  tempera- 
ture; composites  will  be  employed  to  re- 
duce the  weight  of  the  engines,  and  com- 
pressor pressure  ratios  will  become  even 
higher,  improving  engine  performance 
capabilities. 

As  an  example  of  the  giant  strides  to 
be  expected  in  aircraft  design  within  the 
next  10  years,  one  should  consider  that 
NASA  hopes  to  devote  $670  million  over 
the  next  decade  in  their  new  aircraft  fuel 
efficiency  program  NASA  oflicials  claim 
that  by  1985  we  will  have  the  technology 
in  hand  to  build  jet  transports  with  50 
percent  better  fuel  economy  than  cur- 
rent aircraft  and  with  no  loss  in  per- 
formance— NASA's  Task  Force  Report  on 
Aircraft  F\iel  Consenation  Technology, 
page  V.  vi.  September  10.  1975  This  pro- 
gram, prompted  by  a  desire  to  counter 
the  rising  price  of  jet  fuel  for  airlines. 
wUl  have  direct  fallouts  for  bombers.  Im- 
proved fuel  economy  in  a  bomber  tran- 
slates into  increased  range,  longer  loiter 
time  capability,  higher  payload.  and  re- 
duced dependence  on  tankers 

Thus,  if  production  and  deplo>Tnent  of 
a  new  bomber  is  postponed  until  1990. 
technological  improvements  would  result 
in  a  far  superior  aircraft  compared  to  the 
current  B-1.  In  fact,  even  if  10  years 
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from  now.  defense  planners  think  that 
the  strategic  bomber  should  be  a  swing- 
wing,  supersonic,  low  altitude  penetra- 
tor.  as  is  the  B-1.  the  resulting  aircraft 
would  still  be  quite  different  than  the 
current  B-1  simply  because  of  tlie  enor- 
mous improvements  in  technology. 

Some  will  say  that  waiting  10  years  to 
build  a  new  bomber  will  always  result  in 
a  superior  vei-sion  and  hence  adherence 
to  that  logic  would  force  us  to  wait  for- 
ever. But  this  misses  the  point.  If  the 
current  bomber  force  is  adequate,  then 
moving  to  a  new  system  before  it  is  really 
needed  is  unwise  for  two  reasons 

First,  the  Nation  would  expend  re- 
sources prematurely,  which  Is  wasteful. 
Second,  the  Nation  Ls  committed  to  a 
bomber  which  Ls  frozen  in  design  long 
before  the  bomber  is  really  needed  in  our 
arsenal.  Thus,  technological  advances  are 
needlessly  rendered  unavailable  to  that 
bomber. 

B      t?NSrTTLED    ISStTES    ABOUT    BOMBERS 

Anotiier  reason  why  the  follow -on 
bomber  of  1990  will  be  superior  to  tjie 
B-1  is  that  the  Air  Force  will  have  a 
decade  to  better  assess  and  prepare  for 
the  Soviet  air  defense  threat.  There  are 
several  Issues  regarding  the  most  effec- 
tive kind  of  bomber  to  face  the  dawn  of 
the  21st  century  which  have  not  been  set- 
tled at  all.  even  within  the  Air  Force.  As 
new  Soviet  air  defense  system.s  emerge. 
some  of  these  critically  important  Ls.sues 
probably  will  be  resolved  within  the  next 
decade,  and  this  will  affect  our  .selection 
of  a  bomber  concept. 

1.   SUPERSONIC   CAPABILITY? 

For  instance  should  the  next  bomber 
have  a  supersonic  capability? 

I  have  already  noted  the  .'pvere  design 
constraints  which  are  nece.s.sarily  placed 
on  the  B-1  because  ol  this  capability  If 
10  years  of  analysis  convince.';  the  De- 
partment of  Defen.sc  that  the  next  strate- 
gic bomber  need  not  be  supersonic,  tlien 
the  follow-on  bomber  would  be  enorm- 
ously different  from  the  B-1  and  far  more 
effective  in  carrying  out  what  L^;.  even 
now  for  the  B-1,  a  subsonic  mission. 

2.   STAND-OFF   OR    PENETRATION'" 

Should  the  next  strategic  bomber  be 
a  stand-off  bomber  which  launches  long- 
range  cruise  missiles  at  the  target  or 
should  it  be  a  penetrator  which  releases 
short-range  missiles  as  does  the  B-1? 

The  Air  Force  can  hardly  claim  that 
the  issue  is  settled  in  favor  of  the  pene- 
trator option.  One  of  the  major  observa- 
tions of  the  joint  strategic  bomber  study 
regarding  the  future  viability  ol  the  pen- 
ertaing  bomber  is  nothing  short  of  ex- 
traordinary: 

The  ECM  [suites]  for  both  the  B-52  and 
the  B-1  were  shown  to  be  effective,  but  the 
extreme  sensitivity  of  the  performance  of 
the  penetrating  bombs  to  the  quality  of  its 
ECM  wa.s  manifest.  This  sensitivity  Is  so  cru- 
cial that  continuous  re-evaluation  of  ECM 
Interactions  are  required  over  the  long-term. 
Furthermore,  we  believe  viable  alternatives 
to  the  penetrating  bomber  m.u^t  be  pursued. 
Our  cruise  missile  programs,  which  1  will 
discuss  later,  constitute  such  an  alternative, 
and  we  are  .searching  for  others.  (Emphasis 
added  I  (Statement  of  Dr.  Malcolm  Currie. 
Director  of  Defense  Research  and  Engineer- 


ing,   regarding   the   Joint   Strategic   Bomber 
Study  I 

Here  again  it  should  be  emphasized 
that  the  long-range  sund-off  mLssile  is 
an  area  of  intense  DOD  researth;  it 
offers  a  cheap,  easily  updated  strategic 
weaixin  that  Ls  extraordinarily  difficult 
to  detect  and  defeat.  If  10  years  of  fur- 
ther analysis  convinces  us  to  favor  the 
stand-off  bomber  over  the  low-level  pen- 
etrator. then  the  B-1  is  an  unwise  choice 
as  our  next  strategic  bomber  for  at  least 
two  reasons:  first,  the  B-1  physically 
cannot  accommodate  long-range  stand- 
off missiles  in  any  significant  quantity,  if 
at  all:  second,  we  will  have  committed 
ourselves  until  the  year  2010 — projected 
B-1  operational  life — to  an  obsolete  sys- 
tem— Aerospace  Daily.  "Clements  Re- 
futes Senator  Mclntyre'.s  Objections  to 
Joint  Strategic  Bomber  Study,"  page  257. 
April  16.  1975. 

Reengining  the  B-52  and  fitting  it 
with  long-range  cruise  missiles  will  give 
us  an  effective  strategic  bomber  force 
through  the  1990's.  This  extra  time  will 
permit  us  to  delay  and  buy  a  really  new 
bomber  later,  if  one  is  required.  The 
stand-off  bomber  platforms  are  another 
alternative. 

If  the  strategic  environment  m  that 
later  day  still  calls  for  a  manned  bomber, 
Congress  could  appro\e  produttion  of 
the  new  bomber,  secure  m  the  knowledge 
that  It  liad  prudently  postponed  a  costly 
program  until  it  was  truly  needed  Clear- 
ly then,  even  from  the  standpoint  of  hav- 
ing the  most  modern  bomber  force,  it  is 
prudent  to  wait  and  not  commit  the  Na- 
tion to  a  $21  billion  mistake 

Let  me  summarize, 

Mr,  President,  since  the  B-52  fleet  will 
last  until  the  1990's,  prematurely 
settling  on  a  new  bomber  design  results 
in  an  out-of-date  aircraft.  The  B-1  will 
be  technologically  obsolete  by  the  time 
it  is  deployed 

Even  as,suniing  tliat  the  .^ir  P'orce  is 
correct  m  arguing  that  we  need  a  new- 
manned  penetrating  bomber — which  I 
do  not— settling  on  a  bomber  now  un- 
necessarily freezes  that  aircraft  into  an 
obsolete  design. 

The  reasoning  is  simple  The  B-52 
fleet,  by  Air  Force  testimony,  will  last 
into  the  1990's.  The  B-1  bomber  will  be 
m  operation  m  1982.  Thus  there  will  be 
an  o\erlap  between  the  two  systems,  not 
a  replacement  of  one  for  the  other. 

This  overlap  means  we  are  starting  on 
:i  replacement  bomber  too  soon.  If  we 
timed  new  production  to  coincide  with 
phii,--e  out  time  of  the  B-52's.  the  next 
penetratinR  bomber,  if  required,  could 
take  advantage  of  new  technologies  that 
would  dramatically  improve  its  per- 
formance. To  move  ahead  with  the  B-1 
now  rules  out  taking  advantage  of  these 
new  technologies  such  as — 

Use  of  long-range  cruise  missiles.  The 
B-1  cannot  now  carry  a  long-range 
cruise  missile. 

Use  of  a  supercritical  wing  design.  The 
supercritical  wing  being  designed  by 
NASA  would  dramatically  improve  the 
fuel  efficiency  of  a  new  bomber  and  in- 
crease its  range,  a  characteristic  where 
the  B-1  shows  weaknesses. 


Use  of  control  configured  vehicle  xech.- 
nology.  This  L*^  an  entirely  new  and 
greatly  improved  method  of  flight  con- 
trol which  could  reduce  B-1  weipht  and 
reduce  the  number  of  engine.';  roQuired 
from  the  present  four  to  two,  Witii  one- 
half  the  number  of  engine.-^,  the  plane 
would  have  a  lower  radar  cross-section 
and  lower  infrared  image. 

Use  of  composite  materials  in  con- 
struction. These  are  extremely  light- 
weight materials  with  two  to  three  times 
the  strength  of  conventional  metals. 
Thi<;  would  cut  back  on  bomber  weight, 
increase  range  and  payload  capacity 

Mr.  President.  I  have  told  the  Air 
Force  that  I  would  request  that  any  re- 
buttals to  my  speeches  be  printeo  m  the 
Record  so  that  various  details  could  be 
compared  and  contrasted  The  Air  Force 
has  delivered  its  rebuttal  to  my  third 
speech  on  alternatives  to  the  B-1  to  my 
office  I  have  noted,  however,  that  this 
same  material  was  jjnnted  m  tlie  Record 
on  May  10.  1976.  as  part  ol  the  speech 
from  the  Senator  from  Arizona  '  Mr. 
GoLDWATER ' .  Therefore.  I  will  not  re- 
submit this  material  a  second  time  but 
will  direct  any  interested  party  to  pages 
13058-13063  m  the  Record  for  May  10. 
1976.  for  a  full  accounting  of  the  Air 
Force  position  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Air  Force  transmitting  this  material  be 
pn!it<;"d  m  the  Record 

I  also  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a 
recent  article  from  the  Milwaukee  Jour- 
nal dealing  with  the  net  tax  costs  of  the 
B-1  bomber  program  for  Wisconsin  be 
printed  m  tlie  Record 

There  being  no  ob.iection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows : 

Hon   William  Proxmire. 
US  Senate. 
Wa.'^hington   D  C 

Department  of  the  Air  Force. 
Washington,  D.C..  May  10.  1976 

Df..\r  Senator  Proxmire:  I  am  encouraged 
to  note  that  your  third  B-l  speech  begins 
to  recognize  the  need  for  a  manned  t>omber 
capability.  The  strategic  triad  of  SLBMs, 
ICBM-=,  and  manned  bombers  has  maintained 
.stability  since  the  early  sixtie.^  I  am  pleased 
with  your  interest  in  modernizing  those 
forces, 

A.S  with  our  earlier  exchanges.  I  have 
attached  short  summaries  of  our  position  on 
Tliose  i.ssues  where  we  disagree 

The  quality  of  this  discussion  would  im- 
prove, however.  If  we  confine  ourselves  to 
consistent  comparisons  using  either  current 
or  future  (inflated)  dollars, 

For  example  your  comparison  of  the  cost 
of  a  Boeing  747 — $45  million  in  1975  dol- 
lars— with  the  $84  million  program  unit 
cost  for  the  B-l.  which  Includes  Inflation 
out  to  1985.  is  grossly  misleading  On  the  one 
hand,  at  least  $25  million  in  additional  mili- 
tary modlftcatioriS  would  be  necessary  to 
convert  each  747  to  the  role  you  propose  On 
the  other  hand,  the  B-1  flyaway  cost  In  1976 
dollars  Is  $47  million. 

More  than  a  year  ago.  on  March  19.  1975, 
.Air  Force  witnes.'^es  before  the  Senate  Ap- 
propriations Committee  discussed  the  "new" 
alternatives  you  mentioned  last  week.  The 
B-1  remain?  substantially  more  cost-effec- 
tive than  any  of  the  six  alternatives  studied 
then  and  re-examined  since. 
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I    do   not   believe    that   you    have    offered 
anything     that     has     not     been     previously 
studied  and  discarded. 
Sincerely. 

Thomas  C.  Re^d, 
Secretary  of  the  Air  Force. 


State  Cost  or  B-1  Ptjt  at  $32  Million 

New  York.  NY. — The  controversial  B-1 
bomber  would  cost  Wisconsin  $32,202,600 
more  In  taxes  than  the  state  would  gain  In 
contracts  for  Its  construction,  according  to 
a   private  research   group. 

The  Council  on  Economic  Priorities,  which 
specializes  in  research  on  practices  of  cor- 
porations, reported  Monday  that  the  B-1 
program  would  hurt  the  economy  of  44  states 
and  would  create  fewer  Jobs  than  similar 
spending  for  housing  and  public  works  or  a 
tax  cut. 

It  listed  potential  Wisconsin  contracts  at 
$4,023,400  and  taxes  to  be  paid  at  $36,226,000. 

It  said  costs  had  Increased  117.4%  since 
1970  to  an  estimated  $21  4  billion. 

The  council  accused  the  Rockwell  Inter- 
national Corp.,  an  aerospace  firm,  of  system- 
atically exploiting  a  network  fo  6,000  poten- 
tial subcontractors,  suppliers  and  vendors 
in  48  states  to  win  congressional  votes  for 
the  B-1  because  the  project  was  vital  to  the 
firm's  survival. 

Rockwell  Issued  a  statement  In  answer  to 
the  council's  report. 

It  said  the  B-1  cost  estimate,  discounting 
Inflation,  had  risen  only  12%,  not  117%  as 
the  council  said,  and  denied  that  the  collapse 
of  the  B-1  project  would  drive  the  firm  out  of 
the  aerospace  business. 

A  week  ago.  Sen.  William  Proxmlre  (D- 
\Vl3.)  called  the  B-1  program  a  $24  billion 
mistake.  Air  Force  Secretary  Thomas  C.  Reed 
said  Proxmlre's  conclusion  was  based  on  er- 
roneous statistics,  that  the  plane  was  essen- 
tial to  national  security. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
the  floor. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Under  the  previous  order,  tlie  Sena- 
tor from  Arizona  iMr.  Goldwater)  Is 
recognized  for  not  to  exceed  15  minutes. 


THE  B-1  AND  THE  B-52 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President.  I 
note  that  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin 
stated  In  his  press  release: 

since  the  B-52  fleet  will  last  until  the 
1990's,  prematurely  settling  on  a  new  bomber 
design  results  In  an  out-of-date  aircraft. 
The  B-1  will  be  technologically  obsolete  by 
the  time  It  Is  deployed. 

I  might  jiLst  quickly  point  out  that  the 
F-4  aircraft,  which  came  Into  inventory 
in  1958,  is  still  being  used,  but  we  have 
built  since  that  time  the  F-14.  F-15.  and 
F-16.  so.  to  suggest,  that  we  stand  still 
merely  because  50  years  from  now,  we 
can  build  a  better  aircraft,  to  me  does  not 
make  much  sense. 

There  are  things  wrong  with  the  Sen- 
ator's statement  that  I  just  quoted  that 
need  to  be  set  straight  since  the  remain- 
der of  the  Senator's  remarks  are  based  on 
those  wrongs.  First,  it  may  be  that  the 
B-52  will  last  until  the  1990's,  but  that 
does  not  mean  it  will  continue  to  be  an 
effective  penetrator  through  that  entire 
period. 

This  particular  subject  has  been  cov- 
ered and  as  I  have  said  previously,  the 
Senator   has   not   brought   up   anything 


that  has  not  been  brought  up  and  an- 
swered before.  This  subject  on  the  life- 
time of  the  B-52's  has  been  addressed,  in 
part,  in  the  joint  strategic  bomber  study 
which  was  discussed  in  a  previous  speech. 
However,  none  of  the  alternatives,  in- 
cluding those  with  varying  B-52  options, 
were  found  acceptable. 

The  Senator  from  Wisconsin  may  not 
be  aware  that  last  year  I  addressed  this 
very  subject  during  the  so-called  defense 
debate.  In  speaking  of  the  Triad  and 
the  need  to  continue  with  those  sys- 
tems required  to  support  the  Triad,  I 
said: 

I  am  concerned  about  the  verbal  attacks 
we  have  had  on  these  systems  of  late.  None 
have  escaped  attack,  either  when  modifica- 
tions or  new  systems  were  proposed.  The 
basis  of  the  attack  is  always  the  same.  The 
new  modifications  or  the  new  systems  are  not 
needed  and  what  we  have  at  present  Is  more 
than  adequate. 

The  fallacy  here  is  that  the  critics  fail 
to  realize  these  are  static  systems  try- 
ing to  exist  under  very  dynamic  condi- 
tions. If  they  are  to  continue  to  be  ef- 
fective they  must  change,  either  through 
modification  or.  if  that  is  not  adequate, 
by  a  totally  new  system  in  order  to 
guarantee  tlie  individual  and  collective 
capability  of  the  Triad.  There  can  be  no 
such  thing  as  a  static  weapon  within  our 
strategic  forces.  There  cannot  be  a  per- 
fect offensive  weapon  that  will  serve  our 
purposes  ad  infinitum.  Therefore,  we 
should  not  expect  such  results  from  our 
present  systems,  especially  the  B-52. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  concerned  that 
there  are  so  many  who  fail  to  grasp  the 
significance  of  the  Triad  and  do  not 
recognize  the  dynamic  conditions  that 
surround  these  systems 

Maybe  part  of  the  problem  is  the  ex- 
treme amount  of  time  it  takes  us  today 
to  get  a  system  from  the  drawing  board 
to  the  inventory.  Because  of  this,  it  often 
does  appear  that  we  are  starting  way  too 
early  to  develop  a  new  or  follow-on  sys- 
tem. It  may  appear  at  the  time  that  a 
new  system  is  not  required. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  correct  that  the  B-1 
program  l>egan  in  1970  and  the  require- 
ment was  generated  long  before  that. 
Even  so,  we  will  not  get  the  first  B-1  into 
the  inventory  until  around  1980.  Even 
then,  it  will  take  a  year  or  2  before  there 
are  enough  to  make  an  impact.  So  over 
10  years  of  planning,  development,  test- 
ing, and  production  will  have  transpired 
before  we  can  have  a  replacement  for 
the  B-52  Therefore,  we  have  not  started 
too  early  if  we  are  to  maintain  the 
strength  of  the  Triad. 

Still,  it  can  be  argued  the  B-1  Is  com- 
ing into  the  Inventory  several  years  too 
soon.  However,  on  that  point  I  must  ask, 
"Who  knows  for  sure  how  much  "life"  will 
be  left  in  the  B-52  force  In  the  1980's?" 

For  exEimple.  Mr.  President.  Air  Force 
has  rim  into  metal  fatigue  In  the  B-52 
aircraft  at  a  much  earlier  stage  than  in 
an  aircraft  with  a  rigid  wing.  I  must  ex- 
plain here  that  the  B-52  wing  Is  a  flexible 
wing;  that  during  the  course  of  its  travel 
down  the  runway  the  wing  tips  lift  13  feet 
before    the    maii^    fuselage    leaves    the 


ground.  We  call  this  a  droop  wing,  while 
the  B-1  is  a  rigid  wing. 

Also,  because  the  B-52  must  use  a  low- 
level  attack  mode  to  enhance  its  chances 
of  survival,  It  has  been  subjected,  during 
training  exercises,  to  a  lot  of  high-G  or 
high-gravity  forces  that  the  aircraft  was 
not  originally  planned  to  be  subjected  to 
So  we  are  uncertain  now  as  to  how  long 
the  metal  will  last.  In  fact.  Mr  President, 
in  Oklahoma  City  at  the  present  time,  at 
Tinker  Air  Force  Base,  there  is  a  very 
big  program  of  recovering  most  of  the 
B-52"s  because  of  exterior  metal  fatigue. 

Mr.  President.  I  am  concerned  that 
there  are  some  who  would  entrust  part  of 
the  security  of  this  country  to  a  force 
whose  capability,  at  that  time,  will  be 
an  unknowTi  quality. 

Dr.  John  McLucas.  former  Secretary 
of  the  Air  Force,  in  re.'>ponse  to  a  ques- 
tion during  our  fiscal  year  1976  Re- 
search and  Development  Subcommittee 
hearing  on  the  B-1.  stated  that  he  had 
high  confidence  in  the  ability  of  the  B- 
52  to  penetrate  to  its  assigned  targets 
through  the  1970's  but,  sometime  in  the 
1980's    it   becomes    questionable. 

There  is  a  related  point,  which  is  that 
there  are  some  who  equate  the  B-52  life 
expectancy  with  penetration  expectancy 
That  Is,  it  is  thought  that  the  B-52  will 
be  able  to  penetrate  to  a  Soviet  Union 
target  with  the  same  effectiveness 
throughout  its  entire  life  span.  Secretary 
McLucas  also  pointed  out  it  does  not  au- 
tomatically follow  that,  because  you  have 
been  able  to  extend  the  life  of  the  B-52 
design  to  over  30  years.  It  will,  there- 
fore, remain  an  effective  penetrator.  He 
indicated  that  it  aLso  depends  on  how 
the  Soviet  defenses  change  with  time, 
along  with  our  ability  to  modify  the  B- 
52  in  accordance  with  those  defenses 
For  example,  there  are  some  aspects  of 
the  B-52  that  are  not  going  to  change 
significantly,  such  as  Its  speed  and  its 
large  radar  cross-section,  because  they 
cannot  be  changed.  I  wonder  how  the 
Senator  plans  to  cope  with  that  problem. 

Where  then  is  the  mi.ssion  capability 
of  the  B-52.  if  the  Soviet  Union  develops 
defenses  that  capitalize  on  the  B-52 
speed  aiid  particularly  on  radar  cross- 
section  weaknesses?  Would  that  be  the 
time  to  begin  to  develop  a  new  fol- 
low-on bomber  that  will  require  10  years 
to  bring  into  the  inventory?  I  do  not 
think  it  is. 

Mr.  President,  there  must  be  no  deg- 
radation in  the  collective  ability  of  the 
Triad  Since  each  system  in  the  Triad 
must  be  capable  of  carrying  out  its  mis- 
sion independently  of  the  other  two.  I 
believe  it  is  clear  that  the  B-52  is  not 
going  to  measure  up  It  is  becoming  less 
and  less  capable,  just  as  we  all  do  when 
we  reach  a  certain  age 

Those  who  say  they  believe  in  the 
manned  bomber  leg  of  the  Triad,  but 
state  a  B-52  replacement  b;  not  required, 
in  my  opinion,  are  not  concerned  about 
retaining  the  strength  of  the  Triad 

Those  who  say  they  believe  the 
manned  bomber  leg  of  the  Triad  will  no 
longer  be  required  aft^r  the  B-52.  would, 
in  my  opinion,  be  willing  to  entru.st  our 
national  security  and  survival  to  systems 
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that  have  never  been   fully   tested   as 
integrated  systems. 

Again.  Mr.  President,  let  me  pwlnt  out 
that  I  have  previously  given  this  par- 
ticular information  last  year.  However, 
I  am  happy  to  repeat  it  for  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Wisconsin,  and 
I  hope  he  will  find  it  persuasive. 

Now.  the  Senator  has  brought  up  sev- 
eral other  points  that  I  would  like  to 
comment  very  briefly  on,  such  as  the 
supercritical  wing,  a  great  step  for- 
ward in  aeronautics.  It  has  been  looked 
at  for  B-1  use.  However,  in  its  current 
state  of  development  it  does  not  offer  a 
cost-effective  option.  While  the  super- 
critical wing  might  add  additional  range, 
which  is  not  key  to  the  B-1  need,  the 
wing  would  be  complex,  costly,  and  would 
detract  from  the  aircraft  performance  in 
the  low-level  penetration  phase. 

Then  he  mentions  his  control  con- 
figured vehicle  technology  which,  again, 
is  very,  very  new  and  very  promising.  But. 
it  is  basically  in  its  infancy.  Its  we  at  the 
present  on  any  large  aircraft  would  be 
considered  extremely  high-risk  and  cost- 
ineffective.  The  B-1,  with  its  structural 
mode  control  system  of  canard-like 
vanes,  does  have  a  revolutionarj'  fail-safe 
system  of  detecting  and  dampening 
structural   bending  oscillations. 

He  mentions  the  use  of  composite  ma- 
terials. There  is  nothing  new  about  this. 
We  have  been  using  composite  materials 
for  over  20  years  in  the  manufacture  of 
all  aircraft.  It  has  been  con.^^idered  for  the 
B-1,  and  maximum  cost-effective  u.^e  of 
components  has  been  incorporated  Com- 
posites not  only  offer  a  weight  .savings 
but  we  expect  them  to  be  cheaper  and 
much  easier  to  manufacture. 

Now.  the  new  engine  technology  my 
friend  from  Wisconsin  speaks  of  i^  in  the 
ver>-,  ver>-  early  stages  of  development  by 
NASA.  It  should  provide  fuel  saving.^  for 
trEinsport  aircraft,  but  thov  are  not  de- 
signed for  an  aircraft  flymu  low  at  high 
subsonic  speeds.  I  want  to  bring  that 
point  to  my  friend's  attention  again 
When  we  are  talking  about  the  B-1  we 
are  not  talking  of  an  aircraft  that  will 
fly  primarily  at  50,000  feet  with  a  speed 
of  mach  2  We  are  tiilkinp  about  an  air- 
craft that  will  fly  at  200  feet  at  a  speed 
that  I  cannot  mention  because  it  Ls 
classified,  but  I  can  .say  it  is  well  over 
100  miles  above  the  B-52.  In  fact,  I  doubt 
that  the  B-5L'  could  survive  under  desert 
conditions  of  turbulence  at  any  speed 
faster  than  tliey  go  now 

The  new  fuel-efficient  turbofan  engine 
wiU  have  a  higher  bypa.s.«  ratio  with  a 
large  frontal  area,  a  characteristic  that 
detracts  from  the  aircraft '.s  performance 
in  the  low-altitude,  high-subsonlc-speed 
phase. 

Finally  on  future  manned  bomber  al- 
ternatives, they  have  been  reviewed  They 
have  been  studied  in  detail  and  analyzed 
in  depth  for  well  over  10  yeiirs  No  re- 
sponsible strategic  experts  have  disputed 
the  B-1  as  the  optimum  choice  to  pre- 
vent the  obsole.scence  of  the  manned 
bomber  force  in  the  mid-1980s 

So.  Mr.  President,  this  adds  one  more 
chapter  to  the  little  debate  we  have  been 
hanng  between  ourselves  on  the  B-1. 
Naturally.  I  think  it  is  highlv  critical. 


and  I  hope  that  the  Senate  will  refuse 
any  amendments  that  would  postEwne 
any  decision  on  the  B-L  The  Armed 
Ser\'ices  Committee  has  already  made 
tliat  decision.  The  House  has  already 
made  that  decision  The  test  pilots  are 
convinced  that  it  is  ready  to  go  into  the 
inventory  now,  but  we  are  naturally  going 
to  insist  that  the  balance  of  the  testing 
be  done. 

It  is  a  remarkable  airplane.  But.  Mr. 
President.  ever>-  airplane  that  the  United 
States  has  ever  made  has  been  a  remark- 
able airplane.  I  hope  I  am  around  when 
we  have  to  build  a  bomber  to  replace  the 
B-1.  It  will  have  .so  many  advantages 
over  the  B-1  concept  that  it  is  almost 
difficult  and  impo.ssible  to  stand  here 
and  imagine  what  they  might  be. 

I  mention  one  little  thing  before  I 
close:  To  drive  our  navigational  instru- 
ments on  aircraft  we  use  a  gyro.  TTie 
principle  of  the  gyro  is  well-known.  We 
are  now  perfecting  the  use  of  atoms  in 
place  of  a  gyro  which  means  that  a  de- 
vice that  we  navigate  with  today  that  we 
think  is  very  small,  maybe  4  by  4  inches, 
which  compared  to  almost  a  whole  cock- 
pit full  of  instruments  in  World  War  II. 
will  now  probably  be  as  big  as  your  fin- 
ger when  we  get  it  finished.  So  v.e  are 
constantly  making  progre.ss.  and  we  want 
to  keep  on  with  this  progress.  We  want 
to  have  the  B-1  in  the  inventory  starting 
as  soon  a.';  we  can. 

I  reserve  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

Mr.  President.  I  suggest  the  absence 
of  a  quorum 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  con.'>ent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


VITIATION  OF  ORDER  FOR  RECOG- 
NITION OF  SENATOR  HASKELL 
TODAY  AND  ORDER  FOR  RECOG- 
NITION OF  SENATOR  HASKELL 
TOMORROW 

Mr  MANSFIELD,  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  allocation  of 
time  to  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Colorado  'Mr.  Haskell  i  for  today  be  vi- 
tiated and  that  he  be  given  that  time 
tomorrow. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


THE  FJ^RTHQUAKE  IN  ITALY— MES- 
SAGE FROM  THE  PRESIDENT 

The  Acting  President  pro  tempore 
laid  before  the  Senate  the  following  mes- 
sage from  the  President  of  the  United 
States: 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

On  May  6.  an  earthquake  of  great  de- 
structiveness  hit  the  northeastern  por- 
tion of  Italy.  The  Italian  Government 
currently  estimates  that  this  disaster  has 
left  over  800  persons  dead,  more  than 


2.300  injured,  and  from  40,000  to  60.000 
people  homeless 

In  the  message  I  sent  to  President 
Leone  immediately  following  the  news 
A  the  earthquake.  1  expressed  our  sym- 
pathy for  tho.se  who  are  suffering  and 
indicated  that  the  United  States  stands 
ready  to  provide  a.ssistance  Initial  U.S. 
aid.  under  U.S  Ambassador  John  Volpe's 
direction,  has  been  speedy  and  has  in- 
cluded 

— Emergency  shelters,  medical  sup- 
plies and  foodstuffs  provided  through 
the  Agency  for  International  Devel- 
opment and  the  E>epartment  of  De- 
fense. 

—Transportation  and  medical  facili- 
ties,   including    medical    evacuation 
helicopters    from    the    Department 
of  Defense. 
—Reconstruction     and     hea\-y     earth 
mo\-mg    equipment    from    three    of 
our  ba.ses  in  Italy. 
—Disaster   relief   specialists   to   assist 
Italian   Government   authorities  in 
planning    and    implementing    relief 
programs. 
While  this  initial  as.sistance  has  been 
helpful,  more  aid  is  needed  to  help  the 
survivors   to   rebuild   their  lives   and   to 
help  the  Italian  nation  recover  from  this 
tragedy.  Accordingly.  I  have  asked  the 
Congress  to  provide  S25  million  in  dis- 
aster relief  as  part  of  the  Second  Sup- 
plemental   Appropriations   Bill   for   FY 
1976. 

At  the  same  time,  at  my  request.  Vice 

President  Rockefeller  wil]  visit  Italy  this 
week  to  receive  a  firsthand  report  on  the 
impact  of  the  earthquake  and  on  the 
ways  in  which  the  United  Slates  can 
best  be  of  assistance.  He  will  be  accom- 
panied by  my  Special  Coordinator  for 
International  Disaster  Assistance — AID 
Administrator  Daniel  Parker— who  has 
been  instructed  to  review  the  situation 
m  the  fullest  po.ssible  detail.  Based  on 
the  firsthand  assessment  resulting  from 
this  mission.  I  will  immediately  inform 
the  Congress  should  there  be  further 
steps  required  to  permit  the  Umted 
States  to  assist  as  fully  and  effectively 
a--  po.ssible 

Lri  the  US-Italian  Joint  Statement  of 
1974.  President  Leone  and  I  took  note 
of  the  extraordinarily  broad  human  lies 
between  Italy  and  the  Uuted  States  of 
-America,  and  the  shared  values  and  goals 
which  bind  together  the  Italian  and 
-American  peoples  Now,  at  a  time  when 
natural  disaster  has  brought  such  great 
tragedy  to  the  people  of  Italy.  Americans 
ever>-where  are  moved  to  respond  quickly 
and  in  the  spirit  of  profotmd  friendship 
between  our  countries. 

The  request  I  have  sent  to  the  Con- 
gress for  $25  million  m  disaster  relief  as- 
sistance will  enable  us  immediately  to 
translate  our  concern  into  action  to  help 
alleviate  the  suffering  in  Italy. 

Ger.ald  R  Ford. 

The  White  House.  May  11.  1976. 

Mr.  XLANSFIELD  Mr  President.  I  ask 
unanim^ous  consent  that  the  messag-e 
from  the  President  relative  to  aid  for 
victims  of  the  earthquake  in  Italy  be 
referred  jointly  to  the  Corrin:iittee  on  Ap- 
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propriations  and  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Relations. 

Tlie  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 


sundry  nommations  wJuch  were  referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

(The  nominations  received  today  are 
printed  at  the  end  of  the  Senate  pro- 
ceedings. I 


ROUTINE    MORNING    BUSINESS 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Under  t.  ,  lous  order,  there 
will  now  be  a  penuu  lur  the  transaction 
of  routine  morning  business  not  to  extend 
beyond  the  hour  of  1  p.m.,  with  state- 
ments therein  limited  to  3  minutes. 

Is  there  morning  business? 


QUORUM    CALL 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest tlie  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  second  a.ssistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  us  so  ordered. 


AUTHORIZATION  FOR  SUBCOMMIT- 
TEE ON  NATIONAL  CORPORA- 
TIONS TO  MEET  THURSDAY  AF- 
TERNOON 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent,  because  of  tlie  ap- 
proaching May  LS  deadline  under  the 
Budget  Act,  that  the  Subcommittee  on 
Multinational  Corporations  which  is 
holding  hearinges  on  S.  3151.  the  Multi- 
national Enterprise  Information  Act,  be 
allowed  to  meet  on  Thursday  afternoon 
for  the  purpose  of,  In  effect,  getting  in 
under  the  May  15  wire 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 


QUORUM  CALL 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

Tlie  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  obiection.  it  is  so  ordered. 


MESSAGES   FROM   THE    PRESIDENT 

Messages  from  the  President  of  the 
United  States  were  communicated  to  the 
Senate  by  Mr.  Heiting.  one  of  his  secre- 
taries. 


EXECUTIVE   MESSAGES   REFERRED 

As  in  executive  session,  the  Acting 
President  pro  tempore  <Mr  Stone)  laid 
before  the  Senate  me.ssages  from  the 
President  of  the  United  States  submitting 


MESSAGES  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

At  12:03  p.m.,  a  message  from  the 
Hoase  of  Representatives  delivered  by 
Mr.  Hackney,  announced  that  the  House 
has  passed  without  amendment  the  fol- 
lowing Senate  bills: 

S.  3031.  An  act  to  authorize  the  erection  of 
a  statue  of  Bernardo  de  Oalvez  on  public 
grounds  In  the  District  of  Columbia:  and 

S.  3107.  An  act  to  authorize  appropriations 
to  the  Nuclear  Regulatory  Commission  in 
accordance  with  section  261  of  the  Atomic 
Energy  Act  of  1954.  as  amended,  and  section 
305  of  the  Energy  Reorganization  Act  of  1974, 
as  amended,  and  for  other  purposes 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
House  has  passed  the  following  bills  in 
which  it  requests  the  concurrence  of  the 
Senate : 

H.R.  8410  An  act  to  amend  the  Packers 
and  Stockyards  Act  of  1921.  as  amended,  and 
for  other  purpases; 

H.R.  12934.  An  act  to  promote  the  Inde- 
pendence and  responsibility  of  the  Federal 
Reserve  System: 

HR  10451.  An  act  to  amend  title  37, 
United  States  Code,  relating  to  special  pay 
for  nuclear  qualified  ofBcers.  and  for  other 
purposes. 


of  the  Energy  Reorganization  Act  of  I07i.  as 
amended,  and  for  other  purposes; 

H.R.  2776.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Candido 
Badua: 

H  R  4038.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Jennifer 
Anne  Blum: 

H  R.  5227  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Prank 
M.  Russell:  and 

H.R.  8863  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Randy  E. 
Crlsmundo. 


At  2:40  p.m.,  a  message  from  the  House 
of  Representatives  delivered  by  Mr. 
Hackney  announced  that  the  House  dis- 
agrees to  the  amendments  of  the  Senate 
to  the  bill  «H.R.  5272  •  to  amend  the 
Noise  Control  Act  of  1972  to  authorize 
additional  appropriations. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Speaker  has  appointed  as  members  of  the 
delegation  to  attend  the  presentation  of 
the  Ma^na  Carta  to  the  United  States 
by  the  United  Kingdom  the  following 
Members  on  the  part  of  the  House  to 
serve  with  him:  Mr  O'Neill.  Mr.  Rhodes, 
Mr.  Morgan,  Mr.  Hays  of  Ohio,  Mr.  Ro- 
DiNO.  Mr.  Cederberg.  Mr.  Landrum.  Mr. 
Derwinski.  Mr.  Edwards  of  Alabama, 
Mr.    Hamilton,   Mr.   Butler,   and   Mrs. 

BOCGS. 


ENSOLLCD    BILLS  SIGNED 

At  4:17  p.m..  a  message  from  the 
House  of  Representatives  delivered  by 
Mr.  Berry,  one  of  its  reading  clerks,  an- 
nounced that  tlie  Speaker  has  signed  the 
following  enrolled  bills : 

8.  2619.  An  act  to  provide  for  adjusting  the 
amount  of  Interest  paid  on  funds  deposited 
with  the  Treasury  of  the  United  States  by 
the  Library  of  Congress  Tru.st  Fund  Board; 

S.  2620.  An  act  to  provide  for  adjust- 
ing the  amount  of  Interest  paid  on  funds  de- 
posited with  the  Treasury  of  the  United 
States  pursuant  to  the  act  of  August  20.  1912 
(37  Stat.  319); 

S.  3031.  An  act  to  authorize  the  erection  of 
the  statue  of  Bernardo  de  Oalvez  on  pub- 
lic grounds  In  the  District  of  Columbia; 

S.  3107.  An  act  to  authorize  appropriations 
to  the  Nuclear  Regulatory  Comml.sslon  In  ac- 
cordance with  section  261  of  th*  Atomic  En- 
ergy  Act  of  1954.  as  amended,  ana  section  305 


COMMUNICA'IIONS  TOOM 
EXECUTIVE  DEPARTMENTS.  ETC 

The  ACTING  PRF^IDENT  pro  tem- 
pore 'Mr.  Stone  I  laid  before  the  Sonata 
the  following  letters,  which  were  referred 
as  indicated: 
Proposed   Supplemental    .Appropriation   f  r 

Foreign  Assistance — (S.  Doc  No  94-187 1 

A  communication  from  the  Preeldent  of 
the  Unlt«d  Sta,t«*  transmitting  a  proposed 
supplemental  appropriation  for  the  fiscal 
year  1976  In  the  amount  of  $25  million  for 
foreign  assistance  (with  accompanying  pa- 
pers); to  the  Committee  on  Appropriations, 
and  ordered  to  be  printed 
Supplemental  Appropriations  fob  the  Leg- 
islative Branch  — (S.  Doc.  No.  94  188) 

A  communication  from  the  President  of 
the  United  States  transmitting  proposed 
supplemental  &pproprlatlon.s  and  amend- 
ments to  the  1977  appropriations  requested 
In  the  1977  budget  (with  accompanying  pa- 
lmers); to  the  Convmlttee  on  Appropriations, 
and  ordered  to  be  printed 

Report  of  Rural  Development  Goals 

A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture, 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law.  a  report  of 
rural  development  goals  (with  an  accom- 
panying report) ;  to  the  Committee  on  Agri- 
culture and  Forestry. 

Rural  Electrification  Administration- 
Loan 

A  letter  from  the  Acting  Administrator, 
Rural  EHectrlflcatlon  Administration,  De- 
partment of  Agriculture,  reporting,  pursuant 
to  law.  approval  of  an  REA  Insured  loan  to 
Rural  Electric  Co,  of  Pine  Bluffs.  Wyo,  In 
the  amount  of  $4,105,000  (with  accompany- 
ing papers  i ;  to  the  Conamlttee  on  Appropria- 
tions. 

Proposed  Construction  Projects  by  the  .^!B 
National  Guard 

A  letter  from  the  Deputy  A.s.slstant  Secre- 
tary of  Defense  (Installations  and  Housing), 
reporting,  pursuant  to  law,  on  seven  con- 
struction projects  to  be  undertaken  by  the 
Air  National  Guard  (with  accompanying 
papers);  to  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services. 

Proposed  Construction  Projects  by  the 
Army  reserve 

A  letter  froim  the  Deputy  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  Defense  (Installations  and  Hous- 
ing), reporting,  pursuant  to  law,  on  17  con- 
struction projects  to  be  undertaken  by  the 
Army  Reserve  (with  accompajjlng  papers); 
to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services 
Proposed  Legislation  to  Eliminate  RESTRir- 

tions  for  Transporting  a   Housk  Traim; 

or  Mobile  Dwelling  by  a  Member  of  thk 

TTniformed  Services 

A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy. 
transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legislation 
to  amend  section  409  of  title  37.  United 
States  Code,  to  eliminate  restrictions  fof 
transporting  a  house  trailer  or  mobile  dwell- 
fhg  by  a  member  of  the  uniformed  services, 
and  for  other  purposes  (with  accompany- 
ing papers);  to  the  Committee  on  .'Vrmeci 
Services 
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Report  of  the  N'AxifiN.AL  Railroad  Passenger 

CORPi  iRATlON 

\  letter  fnim  the  vice  president  of  the  Na- 
tional Railroad  Pa.s.senger  Corjioratlon  trans- 
mlttl.p.  pursuant  to  Ihw.  a  report  on  the 
operations  of  Amtrak  for  the  month  of  March 
1976  (with  an  accompanying  report);  to  the 
Cnmmlttee  on  Commerce. 

Report  of  the  Secretary  of  Health, 
Education.  aNu  Welfare 

A  letter  from  tiie  Under  .Secretary  of 
Health.  Education,  and  Welfare  transmitting, 
pursuant  to  law.  a  report  entitled  "A  Report 
to  Congress  on  Interim  Assistance  Reim- 
bursement" (With  an  accompanying  report); 
to  the  Committee  on  Finance 

Report  of  the  Secretary  of  Health. 
Education,  and  Welfare 

A  letter  from  the  Under  Secretary  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  tran.'^mlttlne. 
pursuant  to  law,  a  report  of  Federal  activities 
related  to  welfare  programs  covering  the 
period  July  1,  1974,  to  June  30.  1975  (with  an 
ac^'ompanylng  report);  to  the  Committee  on 
Finance. 

Intkenational  Agreements  Other  Than 
Treaties 

A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Legal  Adviser  of 
the  Department  of  State  tran.smlttlng.  pur- 
suant to  law,  copies  of  International  agree- 
ments other  than  treaties  entered  Into  within 
the  past  sixty  days  (with  accompanying 
papers);  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Rela- 
tions. 

Proposed  Amendment  to  Concession 
Contract 

A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law.  a  pro- 
posed amendment  to  a  concession  contract 
for  certain  facilities  at  Cape  Hatteras  Na- 
ticu'il  .Sea.shore,  N.C.  (with  accompanying 
papers):  to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs. 

Report  of  the   CrnziNs'   Advisory  Council 
ON  the  Status  of  Women 

A  letter  from  the  ch.ilrperson  of  the  Citi- 
zens' Advisory  Council  on  the  Status  of 
Women  transmitting  It  annual  report  en- 
titled "Women  In  1975"  fwllh  an  accompany- 
ing report) ;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

Peopcpsed  Legislation  by  the  Administra- 
tive Office  of  the  Unttht)  States 
Courts 

A  letter  from  the  Director  of  the  Admlnls- 

trath-t  Office  of  the  US    courts  relating  to 

proposed    legislation    previously    submitted: 

to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

Order    of    the    Immigration    and 

Natup-alization   Service 

Two  letters  from  the  Acting  Commissioner 
of  the  Immigration  and  Naturalization 
Senlce  transmitting,  purstiant  to  law.  copies 
of  orders  entered  In  cases  of  certain  aliens 
(with  accompanying  papers);  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 
Published  Regulations  op  the  Depart- 
ment of  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare 

A  letter  from  the  Executive  Secretary  to 
the  Department  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare,  and  two  letters  from  the  Director, 
Office  of  Regulatory  Review  transmitting, 
pursuant  to  law,  copies  of  publLshed  regula- 
tions relating  to  certain  educational  pro- 
grams (with  accompanying  papers);  to  the 
Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare. 
Report  of  the  Envthonmental 
Protection  Agency 

A  letter  from  the  Administrator  of  the 
Environmental  F*rotectlon  Agency  trans- 
mitting, pvu^uant  to  law.  a  report  entitled 
"National    Water    Quality    Inventory — 1975 
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Report  to  Congress"  (with  an  accompanying 
report);  to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 
Report    of    the    Environmental 
Protection  Agency 
A    letter    from    the    Administrator    of    the 
Environmental     Protection     Agency     trans- 
mitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a  report  entitled 
"Progre.ss  In  the  Prevention  and  Control  of 
Air  Pollution  In  1975"  (with  an  accompany- 
ing   report);    to    the    Committee    on    Public 
Works. 


PETITIONS 


Petitions  were  laid  before  the  Senate 
and  referred  as  indicated: 

By     the     ACTING     PRESIDENT     pro 
tempore  (Mr.  Stone)  : 

House  Joint  Resolution  No.  146,  from  the 
Legislature  of  the  Commonwealth  of  Vir- 
ginia; to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture  and 
Forestry : 

"House  Joint  Resolution   No.   146 

"Whereas,  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  Section 
6(b)  of  Public  Law  91-671  requires  states 
to  conduct  programs  informing  low-Lncome 
hoiLseholds  of  the  availability  of  food  stamps; 
and 

"Whereas,  there  is  no  need  to  recruit  food 
stamp  applicants  since  those  persons  who 
genuinely  need  the  assistance  afforded  by 
the  fixxi  .«tamp  program  are  aware  of  the 
availability  of  its  benefits;   and 

"Whereas,  such  programs  soliciting  food 
stamp  applicants  are  a  waste  of  the  tax- 
payers'  money;    and 

"Whereas,  some  students  In  colleges  and 
".nlverslties  with  parents  of  sufficient  means 
to  provide  for  their  support  are  eligible  to 
receive  food  stamps  because  of  complex  eligi- 
bility standards  promulgated  for  the  food 
stamp  program,  now,  therefore,  be  It 

"Resolved  by  the  House  of  Delegates,  the 
Senate  concurring.  That  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  Is  hereby  memorialized  to 
amend  the  Pood  Stamp  Act  of  1964  to  (1)  re- 
peal the  requirement  that  the  states  conduct 
programs  to  solicit  low-Income  households 
to  participate  In  the  food  stamp  program 
and  (li)  prohibit  college  and  university  stu- 
dents, other  than  those  in  necessitous  cir- 
cumstances, from  receiving  food  sliamps:  and, 
be  It 

"Resolved  further.  That  the  Clerk  of  the 
House  of  Delegates  is  directed  to  send  a  c»py 
of  this  Resolution  to  the  President  of  the 
.Senate  of  the  United  States,  the  Speaker  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  of  the  United 
States  and  each  member  of  the  delegation 
from  Virginia  to  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  in  order  that  they  may  be  apprised 
of  the  sense  of  this  Body." 

House  Joint  Resolution  No.  86.  from  the 
Legislature  of  the  Commonwealth  of  Virginia; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia: 

"House  Joint  Resolution  No.  85 
"Whereas,  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
.State.<<  of  America  provides  In  Section  8  of 
Article  I  that  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  shall,  "exercise  exclusive  legislation 
In  all  cases  whatsoever,"  over  the  District 
of  Columbia;  and 

'"Whereas,  the  Congress  has,  since  the  adop- 
tion of  the  Constitution,  granted  limited 
powers  of  home  rule  to  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia: and 

"'WTiereas,  the  quasi -government  of  the 
District  of  Columbia  Is  at  present  consider- 
ing requesting  the  Congress  for  authority  to 
Impose  a  "commuter  tax"  upon  those  Vir- 
ginia residents  and  citizens  who  worl?  In  the 
District  of  Columbia:  and 

"Whereas,  the  granting  by  Congre.s,';  of  au- 
thority to  Impose  such  a  "commuter  tax" 
would  either  result  in  double  taxation  of  the 
earnings    of   some    Virginians    both    by    this 


Commonwealth  and  by  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia, or  would.  If  Virginia  allowed  Its  com- 
muters credit  against  Virginia  taxes  for 
commuter  taxes"  paid  to  the  District  of 
Columbia,  cause  an  estimated  loss  of  thirty - 
eight  millioi,  dollars  in  revenue  to  Virginia 
in  calendar  year  nineteen  hundred  seventy - 
seven  and  possibly  as  much  as  a  fifty -six  mil- 
lion dollar  loss  In  calendar  year  nineteen 
hundred  seventy -eight:  and 

■Whereas.  Virginians  already  pay  a  share 
of  the  costs  of  Washington,  DC,  through 
federal  taxes;  and 

•"Wliereas,  nonre.sidents  already  pay  many 
forms  of  taxes  to  the  District  of  Columbia, 
e.g..  sales  taxes,  business  costs,  corporate  in- 
come taxes,  alcohol,  tobacco  and  motor  fuel 
excise  taxes,  as  well  as  newly  i.mposed  pro- 
fessional and  par)cing  taxe.',  the  latter  aimed, 
clearly,  at  the  commuter:  and 

"Whereas,  a  1974  study  undertaken  by 
members  of  the  urban  public  finance  re- 
search team  at  the  Urban  Institute  of  Wash- 
ington, DC.  funded  by  the  National  Science 
Foundation,  concluded  that  taxes  paid  to  the 
District  of  Columbia  by  commuters  are  more 
than  twice  as  much,  in  dollar  terms,  as  the 
cost  of  services  provided  to  those  commuters 
by  the  District;  and 

•'Whereas,  the  District  of  Columbia  was 
created  and  has  remained  a  federal  city— 
outside  the  territory  of  any  state:   and 

Whereas.  It  would  be  unwise  to  vest  the 
qua.si-gover.'iment  of  the  city  of  Washirigton. 
DC,  with  anymore  of  the  attributes  of  state- 
hood: and 

Whereas.  It  would  be  manifestly  unfair  to 
place  a  sp>eclal  financial  burden  upon  Vir- 
ginia for  the  maintenance  of  the  seat  of  the 
federal   government:    now,  therefore,  be   it 

•Resolved  by  the  House  of  Delegates,  the 
Senate  concurring.  That  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  Is  hereby  memorialized  to  de- 
cline to  permit  Washington,  DC.  to  impose 
any  form  of  'commuter  tax'  or  "pajToll  tax' 
upon  'Virginians  working  in  the  nation's  cap- 
ital: and.  be  It 

"Resolved  further.  That  the  Clerk  of  the 
House  of  Delegates  is  hereby  directed  to  send 
copies  of  this  Resolution  as  ar.  expression  of 
the  sense  of  this  Body,  to  the  President  of 
the  United  States,  the  President  of  the  United 
States  Senate,  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of 
Representatives,  the  members  of  the  Vir- 
ginia delegation  to  the  Congress,  and  to  the 
Mayor  of  Wa.shlngton.  D  C 

House  Joint  Resolution  No.  106.  from  the 
Legislature  of  the  Commonwealth  of  Vir- 
ginia; to  the  Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs 
"House  Joint  HKSoLtnKjN  No.  106 
"WTiereas,  the  state  and  national  govern- 
ments have  a  responsibility  to  afford  public 
honor  and  recognition  to  those  veterans  who 
have  sacrificed  to  serve  our  country;   and 

"Wliereas,  the  need  for  an  additional  na- 
tional veterans  cemetery  In  the  Washington 
metropolitan  area  was  established  In  the 
1974   Veterans   Administration  study;    and 

"Whereas,  In  celebrating  the  nation's  bi- 
centennial. America's  citizens  otight  to  keep 
In  remembrance  the  past  sacrifices  of  the 
nation's  war  veterans:  and 

•'Whereas.  Congressman  Herbert  E.  Harris. 
II  has  Introduced  House  Resolution  11140  in 
the  United  States  House  of  Representatives 
establishing  a  six  hundred  twenty-acre  Na- 
tional Veterans  Cemetery  at  the  Quantico 
Marine  Base  In  Prince  William  County.  Vir- 
ginia: and 

"■Whereas,  the  Veterans  Administration, 
the  Marine  Corps,  the  Veterans  of  Foreign 
Wars,  the  American  Legion,  the  Disabled 
American  Veterans,  and  the  Prince  William 
Board  of  County  Supervisors  have  actively 
supported  such  legislation:   and 

"Whereas,  the  citizens  of  the  Common- 
wealth of  Virginia  would  consider  this  Na- 
ational  Veterans  Cemetery  a  great  honor  to 
our  State;    now.  therefore,  be   it 

"Resolved  by  the  House  of  Delegates,  the 
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Senate  t-onciirrtng;.  That  thp  V'lrKlntft  Ocn- 
eraJ  Assem.ily  does  hereby  meinorlalliM'  Con- 
gress U)  enact  House  Resolution  U140  Into 
law:  aud  be  It 

■Resolved  furthor,  That  the  Clerk  of  the 
House  of  Delegates  Is  hereby  Instructed  to 
send  copies  of  this  Resolution  to  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  the  President  of 
the  United  States  Senate,  the  Speaker  of 
the  House  of  Representatives,  and  to  the 
members  of  the  Virginia  delegation  to  the 
Congress." 

Assembly  Joint  Resolution  No.  64.  from 
the  Legislature  of  the  State  of  California; 
to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil 
Service : 

■AJR  64 
"Assembly  Joint  Resolution   relative  to  the 

transfer    of    state    employees    to    federal 

employment 

"Whereaa  The  Wholesome  Meat  Act  (Pi. 
90-201)  mandates  standards  for  meat  Inspec- 
tion for  the  various  states;   and 

"Whereas,  the  federal  government  reim- 
burses the  states  through  contracts  for  50 
percent  of  the  cost  of  performance  of  meat 
Inspection;  and 

"Whereas,  California  will  transfer  Its  pro- 
gram to  the  federal  government  as  of  April  1. 
1976;  and 

"Whereas,  The  procedure  for  transferring 
this  program  will  Include  the  offering  by 
the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture 
of  Job  opportunities  to  California  state  work- 
ers but  will  also  result  In  significant  personal 
financial  losses,  as  followr,: 

"(a)  The  federal  offer  allows  no  credit  for 
time  In  grade  which  would  result  in  starting 
pay  of  as  much  as  20  percent  less  than  the 
employee  Is  currently  receiving  under  the 
state-federal  contract; 

"(b)  Termination  of  Social  Security  cov- 
erage six  months  after  transfer  to  federal 
service; 

"(c)  Loss  of  sick  leave  benefits  and  vaca- 
tion credits; 

"(d)  Impairment  of  long-term  retirement 
benefits  due  to  break  In  employment  and 
lack  of  reciprocity  between  state  and  fed- 
eral retirement  systems; 

"(e)  If  the  federal  offer  of  a  position  re- 
quires relocation  of  the  employee,  such  ex- 
penses are  not  paid;  now,  therefore,  be  It 

"Resolved  by  the  Aaaembly  and  Senate  of 
the  State  of  California,  jointly.  That  the 
Legislature  of  the  State  of  California  respect- 
fully memorlallzril  the  Congress,  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture,  and  the  United  Statas  Civil 
Service  Commission  to  take  Immediately 
all  necessary  actions  that  will  protect  em- 
ployees of  states  transferring  to  federal  em- 
plojmient  from  the  above-mentioned  losses 
In  pay  and  benefits  and  to  give  Immediate 
attention  to  legislation,  Introduced  by  Con- 
gressman William  M.  Ketchum.  providing 
for  certain  benefits  to  state  meat  and  poul- 
try Inspectors  who  are  transferred  to  federal 
service;  and  be  It  further 

"Resolved.  That  the  Chief  Clerk  of  the 
.\ssembly  transmit  copies  of  this  resolu- 
tion to  the  President  and  Vice  President  of 
the  United  States,  to  the  Speaker  of  the 
House  of  Representatives,  to  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture,  to  each  Senator  and  Repre- 
sentative from  California  In  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States,  and  to  the  United 
States  Civil  Service  Commission  " 

House  Concurrent  Resolution  No.  6062. 
front  the  Legislature  of  the  State  of 
Kan.sas;    to  the  Committee  on  Commerce: 

"Hotisi:  CoNcmRENT  Resolution  No.  5062 

"A  concurrent  resolution  memorializing  the 
Con^refifi  of  the  United  States  to  appro- 
priate the  necessary  federal  funds  for  pas- 
8eni,;er  train  service  t)etween  Kansas  City 
and  Denver 

"WHrREAs,  The  energy  shortage  has  created 
an   urgent   need   for   revival   of  railroad   pas- 


senger service  between  Kansas  City  and 
Denver;  and 

"Wheheas.  Under  an  act  of  Congress  (45 
U.S.C.A.  #663)  the  national  railroad  pas- 
senger corporation  (Amtraki  may  provide 
for  additional  Intercity  routes  on  an  experi- 
mental basis  for  two  years;  and 

•Whereas.  Congress  has  already  granted 
three  million  dollars  for  starting  the  service 
to  Amtrak  but  money  to  operate  the  trains 
had  not  been  appropriated:   Now,  therefore, 

"Be  it  resolved  by  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  State  of  Kansas  the  Sen- 
ate concurring  therein  That  Congress  Is 
hereby  urged  to  give  the  most  .serious  con- 
sideration and  to  take  all  necessary  measures 
to  Insure  proper  funding  of  the  Kansas  City- 
Denver  passenger  train  route  before  1977; 
and 

"Be  it  further  resolved:  That  a  duly 
attested  copy  of  this  resolution  be  Imme- 
diately transmitted  by  the  secretary  of  state 
to  the  President  of  the  United  States,  the 
President  of  the  United  States  Senate,  the 
Speaker  of  the  United  States  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives and  to  each  member  of  the 
Kansas  delegation  In  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States." 

House  Resolution  No.  381,  from  the  Leg- 
islature of  the  State  of  Hawaii,  to  the  Com- 
mittee   on    Interior    and    Insular    Affairs: 

"H  R.  361 
House  resolution  requesting  the  U.S.  Con- 
gress to  enact  legislation  to  compensate 
or  to  make  reparation  to  Hawallans  for 
damages  suffered  by  them  at  the  time  of 
annexation 

"Whereas,  prior  to  the  annexation  of  Ha- 
waii by  the  United  States  of  America,  the 
administering  of  all  lands  of  Hawaii  was 
provided  for  by  the  monarchy;  and 

"Whereas,  such  lands  were  historically 
used  by  and  for  the  benefit  of  all  the  Ha- 
waiian people;  and 

■Whereas,  the  Hawaiian  lifestyle  Is  Inter- 
twined with  the  land  and  since  the  Ha- 
waiian people  have  been  deprived  of  the  use 
of  the  land,  the  Hawaiian  lifestyle  has  been 
seriously  altered;  and 

"Whereas,  after  the  overthrow  of  the  mon- 
archy, the  government  of  the  United  States 
displayed  a  blatant  disregard  and  disrespect 
for  the  Hawaiian  herlta^re  by  acquiring  lands 
which  heretofore  provided  for  the  benefit, 
liberal  use,  and  enjoyment  of  the  aborigine 
or  native  Hawallaus.  and 

"Whereas,  abtprlglne  or  native  Hawallans 
were  deprived  of  certain  property  or  prop- 
erty rights  as  the  result  of  the  annexation 
of  these  l.slands  by  the  United  States  of 
America  without  compensation;  now,  there- 
fore, 

"Be  It  resolved  by  the  Hou.se  of  Represent- 
atives of  the  Eighth  Legislature.  State  of 
Hawaii.  Regular  Session  of  1976.  that  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  of  America 
be  respectfully  requested  to  enact  legislation 
to  compensate  the  aborigine  or  native  Ha- 
wallans, deemed  entitled  thereto,  for  dam- 
ages suffered  by  them  as  a  result  of  the  an- 
nexation of  the  Hawaiian  Islands  U>  the 
United  States  of  America:  and 

"Be  It  further  resolved  that  duly  certi- 
fied copies  of  this  Resolution  be  transmitted 
to  the  President  of  the  United  States  of 
America:  the  Vice-President  of  the  United 
States  of  America;  the  President  Pro  Tem 
of  the  Senate  of  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  of  America;  the  Speaker  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  of  America:  to  the  Chairman 
of  the  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  Committee 
of  the  Senate  of  the  TonKress  of  the  United 
States  of  America,  to  the  Chairman  of  the 
Interlrir  and  Insular  Affairs  Committee  of  the 
House  of  Represen'af lve«  of  the  Confrress  of 
the  United  States  of  America:  to  i^e  Hon- 
orable   Hiram    L     Fonp     and    the    Honorable 


Daniel  K,  Inouye.  Senators  from  the  State 
of  Hawaii,  and  t<n  the  Honorable  Spark  M. 
MatBunaga.  and  the  Honorable  Patsy  T. 
Mink.  Representatives  from  the  State  of  Ha- 
waii of  Its  United  Staters  of  America  " 

Concurrei'.t   Heso;\iti<!i    No    57,   from  the 
Legislature   of    the   State   of    Hawaii;    to   the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs, 
■H  C.R,  57 

"House  concurrent  resolution  requesting  the 
U.S.  Congress  to  enact  legislation  to  com- 
pensate or  to  make  preparation  to  Hawal- 
lans for  damages  suffered  by  them  at  the 
time  of  annexation 

"Whereas,  prior  to  the  annexation  of 
Hawaii  by  the  United  Statese  of  America,  the 
administering  of  all  lands  of  Hawaii  was  pro- 
vided for  by  the  monarchy;  and 

Whereas,  such  lands  were  historically  used 
by  and  for  the  benefit  of  all  Hawaiian  peo- 
ple; and 

"Whereas,  the  Hawaiian  lifestyle  Is  inter- 
twined with  the  land  and  since  the  Hawaiian 
people  have  been  deprived  of  the  use  of  the 
land,  the  Hawaiian  lifestyle  has  been  seri- 
ously altered;   and 

"Whereas,  after  the  overthrow  of  the  mon- 
archy, the  government  of  the  United  States 
displayed  a  blatant  disregard  and  dlsresfject 
for  the  Hawaiian  heritage  by  acquiring  lands 
which  heretofore  provided  for  the  benefit, 
liberal  use.  and  enjoyment  of  the  aborigine 
or  native  Hawallans:   and 

"Whereas,  aborigine  or  native  Hawallans 
were  deprived  cf  certain  prop>erty  or  property 
rights  as  the  result  of  the  annexation  of 
these  Islands  by  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica without  compensation;  now,  therefore. 

■'Be  It  resolved  by  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives of  the  Eighth  Legislature,  State 
of  Hawaii,  Regular  Session  of  1976,  that  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  of  America  be 
respectfully  requested  to  enact  legLslatlon  to 
compensate  the  aborigine  or  native  Hawall- 
ans, deemed  entitled  thereto,  for  damages 
suffered  by  them  as  a  result  of  the  annexa- 
tion of  the  Hawaiian  Islands  to  the  United 
States  of  America,  and 

"Be  It  further  resolved  that  duly  certified 
copies  of  this  Resolution  be  trun.sniltted  to 
the  FYesldent  of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica; the  Vice-President  of  the  United  States 
of  America:  the  President  Pro  Tem  of  the 
Senate  of  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
of  America;  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  of  America;  to  the  Chairman  of  the 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  Committee  of  the 
Senate  of  the  Congress  of  the  United  Stales 
of  America,  to  the  Chairman  of  the  Interl<?r 
and  Insular  Affairs  Committee  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  ( 'o.^rf^H  of  the 
United  States  of  America:  to  the  Honorable 
Hiram  L  Fong.  and  the  Honorable  Daniel  K 
Inouye.  Senators  from  the  State  of  Hawaii, 
and  to  the  Honorable  Spark  M  Matsunatia. 
and  the  Honorable  Patsy  T  Mink.  Repre^-ri- 
tatlves  from  the  State  of  Hawaii  of  Its  United 
States  of  America  " 

A  resolution  from  the  City  of  Pacific,  Mo,, 
relating  to  right  to  life;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary 

A  resolution  from  the  City  of  Eureka.  Mo,, 
relating  to  right  to  life;  to  the  Commlteee  on 
the  Judiciary 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES 

The  following  reports  of  committees 
were  .submitU»(l 

By  Mr  HARTKE  from  the  Committee  on 
Veterans'  Affairs,  with  an  amendment: 

S  252fl  A  bill  to  amend  chapter  37  of  title 
38,  Unlte<l  States  Code,  to  Increase  the  maxi- 
mum Veterans'  Administration's  guaranty  for 
mobile  home  loan^  from  30  to  50  percent,  to 
make   permanent    the   direct   loan   revolving 
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fund,  to  extend  entitlement  under  chapter 
37  to  those  veterans  who  served  exclusively 
between  World  War  II  and  the  Korean  con- 
flict, and  for  other  purposes  (Rept.  No.  94- 
806). 

By  Mr.  METCALF,  from  the  Committee  on 
the  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs.  wltl»  amend- 
ments: 

HJt.  11559  An  act  to  authorize  appropria- 
tions for  the  saline  water  conversion  pro- 
gram for  fiscal  year  1977  (Rept.  No.  94  -807  i . 

By  Mr,  METCALF.  from  the  Commltttee  on 
Interior  and  Insvilar  AtTalrs,  with  an  amend- 
ment to  the  preamble: 

S.  Res,  253.  A  resolution  to  express  the 
sense  of  the  Senate  that  the  President  of 
the  United  States  should  direct  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  to  conserve  the  helium 
which  Is  now  belii^'  extracted  from  natural 
gas  and  then  wa.'^ted  lnt,o  the  atmosphere 
(Rept,  No  94  808) 

By  Mr.  JOHNSTON,  from  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  AlTalrs.  with  amend- 
ments: 

S,  2398  A  bill  to  authorize  the  establish- 
ment of  the  Kugene  O'Neill  National  Historic 
Site,  and  for  other  purposes  (Rept,  No,  94- 
809). 

By  Mr  JOHNSTON,  from  the  Commit'.*; 
on  Interior  and  Insular  AlTalrs.  with  an 
amendment  and  an  amendment  to  the  title; 

S  2642  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  to  establLsh  the  Old  Ninety  Six 
and  Star  Fort  Natloiial  Historic  Park  In  the 
State  of  S<:'Uth  Carolina,  and  for  other 
purposes  (Rept.  No,  94-810) . 

By  Mr  HUGH  SCOTT,  from  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary,  without  amendment: 

H.R,  8957.  An  act  to  raLse  the  limitation  on 
appropriations  for  the  United  States  Com- 
mission ou  ClvU   Rights    (Rept,   No.  94  811  i 

By  Mr,  PASTORE,  from  the  Committee  on 
Conunerce.  with  an  amendment: 

S,  3095.  A  bUl  to  Increase  the  protection  of 
consumers  by  reducing  permissible  devia- 
tions In  the  manufacture  of  articles  made  In 
whole  or  In  part  of  gold  (Rept    No    94-812). 

H.R,  9630.  An  act  to  extend  the  Educational 
Broadcasting  Facilities  Program  and  to  pro- 
vide authority  for  the  .supjxjrt  of  demon- 
strations In  telecommuulcatlons  technologies 
for  the  dl.strllHJtlon  of  health,  education, 
and  public  or  social  service  Information,  and 
for  other  purpo.ses  (Rept.  No.  94  813)  , 

By  Mr  HASKEl.L.  from  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Allalrs.  without  amend- 
ment. 

HR.  11619,  An  act  to  authorize  further  ap- 
propriations for  the  Cotmcll  on  Environ- 
mental Quality  (Rept,  No.  94^14). 


EXECUTIVE  REPORTS  OF 
COMMITTEES 

As  in  executive  session,  the  follow- 
ing executive  reports  of  committees 
were  submitted: 

By  Mr.  EASTI.AND.  from  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary: 

Bruce  R.  Montgomery,  of  Tennessee,  to  be 
C£  marshal  for  the  eastern  district  of 
Tennessee 

James  R  Cooper,  of  Georgia,  to  be  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Board  of  Parole 

(The  above  nominations  were  reported 
with  the  recommendation  that  they  be  con- 
firmed, stjhject  to  the  nominees'  commit- 
ment to  respond  to  requests  to  appear  and 
testify  before  any  duly  constituted  commit- 
tee of  the  Senate  ) 


HOUSE  BILLS  REFERRED 

The  following  bills  were  each  read  twice 
by  their  titles  and  referred  as  indicated : 

i 


H.R  8410  An  act  to  amend  the  Packers 
and  Stockyards  Act  of  1921,  as  amended,  and 
Jor  other  purpcw^es;  to  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture  and  Forestry. 

HR  12934  An  act  to  promote  the  Inde- 
pendence and  respKjnslblllty  of  the  Federal 
R&serve  -System:  to  the  Committee  on  Bank- 
ing. Housing  and  Urban  Affairs. 

H  R  10451  An  act  to  amend  title  37.  United 
States  Code,  relating  to  special  pay  for  nu- 
clear qualified  officers,  and  for  other  pur- 
f>oses;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 


INTRODUCTION  OF  BILLS  AND 
JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

The  following  bills  and  joint  resolu- 
tions were  introduced,  read  tlie  first  time 
and,  by  unanimous  consent,  the  second 
time,  and  referred  as  indicated: 
By  Mr.  ABOUREZK : 

S  3400.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Duane  Q. 
Wegntr,  Referred  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  GRAVEL: 

S,  3401  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Clifford  and 
Yvonne  Gibbons.  Referred  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  ABOUREZK: 
S.  3402  A  bill  to  provide  emergency  relief, 
rehabilitation  and  humanitarian  assistance 
to  the  people  of  Lebanon,  to  amend  the  For- 
eign Assistance  Act  of  1961.  and  for  other 
purpo-ses  Referred  to  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Relations. 

By  Mr.  JOHNSTON: 
S  3403  A  bin  to  reaffirm  the  lnt«nt  of  Con- 
gress with  respect  to  the  structure  of  the 
common  carrier  telecommunications  indus- 
try rendering  services  In  Interstate  and  for- 
eign commerce;  to  require  the  Federal  Com- 
munications CommLssion  to  make  certain 
findings  in  connection  with  Commission  ac- 
tlon.s  authorizing  specialized  carriers;  and  for 
other  purposes  Referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  CURTIS: 
S.  3404.  A  bill  to  broaden  stock  ownership 
by  low-  and  mlddle-mcome  working  Ameri- 
cans by  allowing  deferral  of  taxes  on  certain 
funds  Invested  In  common  stock  Referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Finance, 
By  Mr,  CURTIS: 
S    3405    A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue Code  of  1954  to  restrict  the  authority 
for  inspection  of  returns  and  disclosure  of 
Information    with   respect    thereto,    and    for 
other  purposes.  Referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Finance. 

By  Mr.  ROTH: 
S.  3406.  A  bin  to  establish  a  Bicentennial 
Commission  to  review  all  government  pro- 
grams, to  determine  what  economies  and 
efficiencies  can  be  achieved  through  program 
consolidation,  to  review  the  functions  car- 
ried out  by  each  level  of  government,  to  make 
recommendations  for  defining  their  respec- 
tive responsibilities  more  clearly,  and  for 
other  purposes.  Referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Government  Operations. 
By  Mr.  BEALL: 
S.  3407  A  bin  to  establish  a  Special  Inves- 
tigative Commission  on  Postal  Service  Op- 
erations. Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Post 
Office  and  Civil  Service. 

By  Mr  HAJITKE  (for  hlm.self  and  Mr. 
Pi:arson  )  (by  request) 
S.  3408.  A  bin  to  amend  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Act.  to  reform  the  procedures  of 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  regard- 
ing common  carriers  by  motor  and  by 
water,  and  freight  forwarders,  and  for  other 
purposes.  Referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Commerce 


By  Mr,  HARTKE  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Peakson  )    (  by  request  i  : 

S.  3409.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Reglor.al  Rail 
Reorgaxilzation  Act  of  1973  to  authorize  addi- 
tional appropriations  for  the  U.S.  Flailway 
Association  R.eferred  to  the  Committee  on 
Commerce 

By    Mr     CASE    i  for    himself    and    Mr, 

Wn^LIAMS)  : 

S  3410.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  act  of  Septem- 
ber 18.  1964,  as  amended,  authorizing  the 
addition  of  lands  to  Morrlstown  National 
Historical  Park  m  the  State  of  New  Jersey, 
and  for  other  purposes  Referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

By    Mr     HRUSKA     (for    himself,    Mr. 

Eastland.     Mr,     HrcH     Scott      Mr. 

Thxtrmond,   and  Mr    Bttcklet)    (by 

request)  : 

5.  3411  A  bill  to  protect  the  public  from 
traffickers  in  heroin  and  other  opiates  and  for 
other  purposes  Referred  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  KENNEDY: 

6.  3412.  A  bin  to  provide  emergency  hu- 
manitarian asfcistancc  and  relief  to  the  earth- 
quake victims  of  Italy,  to  amend  the  Foreign 
AssLst:ince  Act  of  1961,  and  for  other  pur- 
{X)ses,  Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations. 

By  Mr  MORGAN: 
S.  3413,  A  bill  to  develop  a  standby  pro- 
gTiimi  of  needed  public  works  projects  to  be 
authorized  by  the  Congress  when  determined 
necessary  to  stimulate  the  economy  or  tar 
other  reasons.  Referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Public  Works. 

By  Mr   CHILES: 
S,  3414,  A  bill  to  amend  the  Service  Con- 
tract Act  of  1965   Referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Ser\-ice. 

By  Mr    MAGNUSON   (for  himself,  Mr. 
F*EARsoN    and  Mr.  Stevens)    (by  re- 
quest ]  : 
S    3415.  A  bin  to  authorize  appropriations 
for  the  Winter  Olympic  games,  and  for  other 
purposes     Referred    to    the    Committee    on 
Commerce 

By  Mr  PHILIP  A   HART 
S    3416    A  bill  to  amend  .'section  186ic)   of 
the  Labor-Mrinagement  Relations  Act  of  1947, 
as  amended    Referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Public  Welfare. 

S.  3417  A  bin  to  amend  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Code  of  1954.  as  amended  Referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Fmance. 


STATEMENTS  ON  INTRODUCTED 
BILLS  AND  JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

By  Mr.  ABOUREZK : 
S.  3402.  A  bill  to  provide  emergency 
reUef,  rehabilitation,  and  humanitarian 
assistance  to  the  people  of  Lebanon,  to 
amend  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of 
1961,  and  for  other  purposes.  Referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations. 

SPECIAL    LEBANON    REI,IEF    ACT 

Mr.  ABOUREZK,  Mr.  President,  it  is 
my  pleasure  to  today  intrtxiuce  legisla- 
tion that  would  provide  additional  assist- 
ance to  the  people  of  Lebanon.  During 
the  past  several  months,  I  have  been 
working  with  the  Senate  Foreign  Rela- 
tions Committee,  the  State  Department, 
and  the  White  House  on  the  difficult 
problems  of  assistance  to  Lebanon, 

Today,  the  Administrator  for  the 
Agency  for  International  Development, 
Mr.  Parker,  on  the  authorization  of  the 
President,  has  transmitted  to  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  Senate  a  proposal  which 
would  pro'vlde  urgent  and  specific  action 
for  assistance  to  Lebanon. 
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Last  year,  the  Senate  adopted  a  reso- 
lution of  support  lor  the  people  of  Leba- 
non. Earlier  this  year,  in  the  congres- 
sional debate  and  action  on  the  Guate- 
mala relief  assistance  bill,  the  Senate 
Foreign  Relations  Committee  indicated 
that  they  support  the  use  of  funds  to  pro- 
vide assistance  to  the  people  of  Lebanon. 
This  legislation,  which  I  am  introducing 
today  would  provide  the  statutory  au- 
thority for  the  State  Department  to  meet 
part  of  the  United  Nations  special  appeal 
for  assLstance  to  Lebanon. 

Mr.  President.  I  would  hope  that  the 
Foreign  Relations  Committee  in  the 
Senate  would  be  able  to  Include  this  pro- 
vision when  it  reports  the  fiscal  year  1977 
foreign  assistance  bill. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  ijpn- 
sent  that  the  text  of  the  bill,  the  letter 
from  the  Administrator  of  AID  to  the 
President  of  the  Senate,  and  a  section- 
by-section  analysis  of  the  bill  be  printed 
In  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  and 
material  were  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 

S  3402 
Be  it  enacted  hy  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  'Special  Leb.inon 
Relief  Act." 

LEBANON  RELIEF  AND  BEHABILrrATION 

Sec.  2.  The  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1981, 
as  amended.  Is  further  amended  by  adding  at 
the  end  of  chapter  9  of  part  I,  relating  to  In- 
ternational disaster  assLstance,  a  new  section 
as  follows: 

"Sec.  495C.  Lebanon  Relict-  and  RcHABn,- 
ITATION. — (a)  The  Congress,  recognizing  that 
prompt  United  States  assistance  Is  necesaary 
to  alleviate  the  human  suffering  arising  from 
civil  strife  in  Lebanon  and  to  restore  the 
confidence  of  the  people  of  Lebanon,  hereby 
authorizes  the  President  to  furnish  assist- 
ance, on  such  terms  and  conditions  as  he 
may  determine  including  the  Issuance  of 
housing  guaranties  In  accordance  with  the 
authority  and  within  the  limitation  of  sec- 
tion 221  of  this  Act.  for  the  relief  and  reha- 
bilitation of  refugees  and  other  needy  people 
In  Lebanon. 

"(b)  There  Is  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated to  the  President  for  the  purpoeea  of 
this  section.  In  addition  to  amounts  other- 
wise available  for  such  purposes.  $20,000,000 
which  amount  Is  authorized  to  remain  avail- 
able until  expended. 

"(c)  Assistance  under  this  section  shall  be 
provided  In  accordance  with  the  pwllcles  and 
general  authority  conttiJned  In  section  491. 

"(d)  Obligations  Incurred  prior  to  the  date 
of  enactment  of  this  section  against  other 
appropriations  or  accounts  for  the  purpose  of 
providing  relief  and  rehabilitation  assistance 
to  the  people  of  Lebanon  may  be  charged 
to  the  appropriations  authorized  under  this 
section. 

"(e)  Not  later  than  60  days  after  the  date 
of  enactment  of  appropriations  to  carry  out 
this  section,  and  on  a  quarterly  basis  there- 
tifter,  the  President  shall  transmit  reporta 
Ui  the  Committees  on  Foreign  Relations  and 
Appropriations  of  the  Senate  and  to  the 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives  re- 
garding the  programing  and  obligation  of 
funds  under  this  section." 

Mat  11.   1976. 
Hon.  Nelson  A.  Rockefeller. 
President  of  the  Senate. 
VS.  Senate. 
Washington.  DC. 

Dear  Mr.  President:  The  President  has 
authorized  transmittal  of  the  enclosed  pro- 


posal which  would  provide  urgent  and  spe- 
cific action  for  assistance  to  Lebanon 

For  more  than  a  year  the  people  of  Leba- 
non have  been  the  victims  of  tragic  civil 
strife,  which  has  left  more  than  15,000  dead 
and  an  ever-Increasing  number  of  Injured 
and  homele-ss.  This  situation  has  evoked  ex- 
pressions of  sympathy  and  a  desire  to  help 
from  the  Congress  collectively,  by  Individual 
members,  and  by  the  people  of  the  United 
States. 

The  Agency  for  International  Development 
has  already  extended  Immediate  aid.  Includ- 
ing both  medical  supplies  dLstrlbuted 
through  the  American  University  Hospital  In 
Beirut  and  financial  support  to  the  activities 
of  the  International  Committee  of  Red  Cross 
m  Lebanon.  Substantial  additional  funds  are 
required,  however.  If  the  United  States  Is  to 
carry  out  adequately  Its  traditional  humani- 
tarian role  In  this  situation. 

We  believe  the  time  has  now  come  when 
additional,  larger  scale  U.S.  assistance  is  nec- 
ei'.sary.  Although  the  primary  purpose  of  this 
assistance  Is  to  alleviate  the  human  suffering 
resulting  from  the  civil  strife,  this  proposed 
as-sistance  can  also  help  to  restore  confidence 
In  Lebanon's  future  and  encourage  other  in- 
terested governments  to  follow  our  example. 

The  proposed  Special  Lebanon  Relief  Act 
would  authorize  «20  million  dollars  to  pro- 
vide relief  and  rehabilitation  assistance  for 
the  Lebanese  people,  tens  of  thousands  of 
whom  have  been  Injiired  or  have  lost  their 
homes,  their  possessions  and  In  many  cases 
their  very  means  of  survival  These  funds 
would  be  used  In  part  to  respond  to  the  UN 
Secretary  Generals  worldwide  appeal  for  $50 
million  for  Immediate  needs  In  Lebanon,  as 
well  as  to  support  the  International  Com- 
mittee of  the  Red  Cross  and  other  public 
and  private  Institutions  providing  urgent 
relief  and  rehabilitation  assistance.  United 
States  leadership  In  responding  to  the  UN 
appeal,  for  which  we  would  use  $12  5  million 
of  the  proposed  funds,  representing  25%  of 
the  total  appeal,  will  encourage  other  coun- 
tries to  be  forthcoming.  In  any  event,  the 
passage  of  this  legislation  together  with  an 
appropriation,  will  be  a  tangible  sign  of  our 
desire  to  respond  positively  to  the  people  of 
Lebanon  In  their  hour  of  need. 

The  Office  of  Management  and  Budget  ad- 
vLses  that  enactment  of  this  proposal  would 
be  in  accord  with  the  program  of  the 
President. 

Sincerely, 

Danixl  Pabkir. 

Encloetire. 

Section-bt-Section   Analysis   or  the   Pro- 
posed Special  Lebanon   Relief  Act 

The  major  purpose  of  the  proposed  Special 
Lebanon  Relief  Act  Is  to  provide  authoriza- 
tion for  appropriations  for  disaster  relief  and 
rehabilitation  actlvltes  necessitated  by  the 
civil  strife  In  Lebanon.  The  bill  would  amend 
the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961  (the  Act) 
for  that  purpose  and  would  also  authorise 
the  Issuance  of  hou?'lnp  guaranties  In  con- 
Junction  with  rehabilitation  efTorto. 

Section  2  would  add  a  new  Section  49.'iB 
to  Chapter  0  of  of  Part  I  of  the  Act.  relating 
to  International  disaster  as.sl.stance.  The  pro- 
visions of  that  section  would  provide  as  fol- 
lows: 

Subsection  (a)  contains  a  finding  by  the 
Congress  that  United  States  assistance  Is 
necessary  to  alleviate  human  suffering  aris- 
ing from  the  clvi:  strife  In  Lebanon  and  to 
re.store  the  confidence  of  Its  people  and  to 
that  end  authorizes  the  President  to  furnish 
assistance  for  the  relief  and  rehabilitation  of 
refugees  and  other  needy  people  In  that 
country.  The  section  'explicitly  authorizes  the 
l.ssuance  of  housing  guaranties  In  conjunc- 
tion with  rehabilitation  efforts.  Such  guar- 
anties would  be  ls.sued  in  accordance  with 
the  authority  of  and  subject  to  the  limita- 


tion contained  in  Section  221  of  the  Act. 
These  Include  a  worldwide  celling  on  the  face 
amount  of  guaranties  outstanding  at  any 
one  time  and  requirements  as  to  eligible  in- 
vestors. It  Is  not  contemplated,  however, 
that  the  guaranties  would  be  subject  to  the 
requirement  contained  In  subsection  223(J) 
which  limits  the  Issuance  of  guaranties  to 
countries  in  which  A.I.D.  Ls  cond acting  de- 
velopment assistance  programs  and  whicii 
requires  that  the  housing  projects  guaran- 
teed b«  coordinated  with  development  as- 
sistance program-s.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
Issuance  of  guaranties  would  be  subject  to 
the  policy  provisions  of  section  491  which 
require  that  to  the  greatest  extent  possible 
U.S.  aid  reach  those  most  In  need  of  reiief 
and  rehabilitation  as  a  result  of  natural 
or  man-made  disasters. 

Subsection  (b)  authorizes  the  appropria- 
tion of  $20  million  to  carry  out  the  purposes 
of  the  section.  Amounts  made  available 
would  be  authorized  to  remain  available  until 
expended 

Subsection  (c)  provides  that  assistance 
under  the  section  must  be  provided  In  ac- 
cordance with  the  policies  and  the  general 
authority  contained  In  section  491  As  noted 
above,  that  section  requires  that  to  the 
greatest  extent  possible  assistance  reach 
those  most  In  need.  The  authority  also  per- 
mits the  furnishing  of  assistance  without 
regard  to  other  requirements  of  law.  such  as 
procurement  and  US  shipping  requirement*, 
which  might  Impair  the  relief  and  rehabUl- 
tatlon  efforts 

Subsection  (d)  provides  that  obligations 
previously  Incurred  for  the  purposes  of  pro- 
viding relief  and  rehabilitation  assistance  to 
the  people  of  Lebanon  as  a  result  of  the  re- 
cent civil  strife  are  authorized  to  be  trans- 
ferred to  the  appropriation  account  estab- 
lished by  the  section. 

Subsection  (e)  requires  that  the  President 
report  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Rela- 
tions of  the  Senate  and  to  the  Spealcer  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  regarding  the 
programming  and  obligation  of  funds  au- 
thorized by  the  section.  The  first  report 
would  fall  due  60  days  after  enactment  of 
appropriations  to  carry  out  the  section  and 
subsequent  reports  would  be  reqvilred  on  a 
quarterly  basis  thereafter  until  the  program 
has  been  completed. 
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By  Mr    CURTIS 

S.  3404.  A  bill  to  broaden  .stock  owner- 
.ship  by  low-  and  middle-income  work- 
ing Americans  bv  nllnwlng  deferral  of 
taxes  on  certain  fund.s  inve.<;ted  in  rom- 
mon  stock  Referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Finance 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
today  introducing  a  bill  that  will  en- 
courage participation  by  low-  and 
middle-Income  working  Americans  in 
private  enterprise,  by  allowini,'  deferral 
of  taxes  on  certain  funds  inve.'^ted  tr. 
common  stock.  There  is  a  severe  .'^hortri  e 
of  capital  in  the  United  States  at  the 
present  time  Our  Income  tax  .system 
has  served  to  aggrevate  the  problem  by 
affecting  the  willlnpne.'^s  of  people  to 
save  and  invest  To  the  extent  that  in- 
come taxes  take  away  part  of  the  finan- 
cial reward  which  flows  from  inve.'^t- 
ment.  It  lessens  the  incentive  to  save 
and  invest. 

It  Is,  therefore,  important  to  provide 
incentives  for  Americans  to  invest  part 
of  their  income  in  common  stocks  Wlde- 
.sprcad  stock  ownership  among  all 
Americans  will  provide  capital,  pro- 
mote stability  in  the  financial  markots. 
provide  individuals  with  a  greater  se:ise 


of  participation  in  the  free  market  sys- 
tem, and  give  them  an  opportunity  to 
build  a  reasonable  estat«  for  themselves 
and  their  heirs. 

The  bill  will  allow  all  Americans, 
\(}jether  self-employed,  employed  by  a 
corporation,  or  employed  by  the  Govern- 
ment, to  establi-sh  a  broadened  stock 
ownersliip  plan — BSOP— under  which 
they  will  have  an  opportunity  to  Invest 
In  common  stocks  In  general,  a  BSOP 
u-ill  provide  nonforfeitable  benefits  and 
certain  tax  incentive^;  Contributions  to 
a  BSOP  will  be  Uix  deductible  and  in- 
come realized  by  the  plan  will  be  tax 
exempt  Taxation  will  instead  be  de- 
ferred until  benefits  are  actually  dis- 
tributed, at  which  time  they  will  gener- 
ally be  subject  to  tax  at  capital  gain 
rates.  I  am  submitting  for  the  Record 
a  more  detiiiled  t<?chnicaJ  explanation 
of  BPOP  provisions. 

The  BSOP  represents  an  imjiortant 
program  for  capital  formation  and  a 
vehicle  for  strengthening  our  free  mar- 
ket system. 

Mr.  President.  I  a.sk  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  technical  explanation  to 
which  I  referred  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  explana- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Technical   Explanation   of  the  Broadened 
Stock  Ownership  Bill 

In  general,  the  bill  will  a'.low  all  Ameri- 
cans, whether  self-employed,  employed  by 
a  corporation,  or  employed  by  the  (jovern- 
ment.  to  establish  a  broadened  stock  owner- 
ship plan.  Participation  will  he  voluntary 
and  participants  will  have  an  opportunity 
to  select  their  own  investments  In  common 
stocks.  All  benefius  will  be  nonforfeitable 
and  may  be  pledged  by  a  participant  If  he 
so   desires 

The  bill  defines  a  broadened  stock  oinTier- 
Bhlp  plan  to  mean  a  trust  organized  In  the 
United  States,  pursuant  to  which  funds 
must  be  Invested  solely  In  common  stock  of 
domestic  corporations,  although  the  trust 
may  hold  Incidental  ca.sh  or  cash  equivalents 
pending  distribution  or  inve.stnient  In  com- 
mon stocks.  Ttie  trustee  mu.=t  be  a  bank  or 
some  other  person  approved  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  ITeasury,  although  the  person 
for  whose  benefit  the  trust  Is  maintained 
may  control  the  selection  of  Investments 
and  exercise  any  voting  rights  The  bill  In- 
cludes within  the  scope  of  a  broadened  stock 
ownership  plan  any  nonguaranteed  variable 
annuity  contract  Issued  by  an  Insurance 
company.  If  the  other  statutory  require- 
ments are  satisfied 

Contributions  to  a  broadened  stock  owner- 
ship plan  are  deductible  In  computing  ad- 
Justed  gross  Income,  so  that  they  may  be 
claimed  by  a  taxpayer  who  does  not  other- 
wise Itemize  his  deductions.  The  bill  provides 
for  a  maximum  annual  deduction  of  $1,500 
or,  If  less,  15  percent  of  compensation,  with 
a  phase-out  at  the  higher  Income  levels.  The 
maximum  deduction  must  be  reduced  ratably 
for  each  dollar  of  annual  compensation  be- 
tween $20,000  and  $40,000,  with  the  result 
that  no  deduction  will  be  available  to  those 
whose  annual  compensation  exceeds  $40,000. 
To  the  extent  that  an  Individual  contributes 
more  than  the  maximum  amount  deductible 
to  his  broadened  stock  ownership  plan  dur- 
ing a  particular  taxable  year,  the  bill  Imposes 
a  penalty  tax  at  the  rate  of  6  percent.  For 
purposes  of  making  this  determination,  the 
community  property  laws  will  not  apply. 

Under  the  bill,  a  broadened  stock  owner- 


slilp  plan  Is  tax  exempt  No  tax  will  be  Im- 
posed on  trust  earnings  unless  the  plan  en- 
pages  In  a  disqualifying  transaction.  Such  a 
transaction  would  include  the  purchase  of 
common  stock  from  the  Individual  for  whose 
benefit  the  plan  Is  maintained  or  borrowing 
to  acquire  common  stock. 

Individuals  contributing  to  a  broadened 
stock  ownership  plan  will  not  be  subject  to 
tax  on  plan  assets  or  contributions  until 
these  amounts  are  withdrawn.  The  bill  es- 
tablishes a  holding  period  requirement.  Con- 
tributions for  a  particular  taxable  year  will 
be  placed  In  a  separate  class  year  account. 
Dl\idends  and  capital  gains  and  losses  re- 
ceived during  the  year  wlU  be  allocated 
among  class  year  accounts  on  a  reasonable 
basis.  If  any  class  year  account  Is  distributed 
to  the  participant  more  than  7  years  after  it 
is  established,  the  amount  that  he  receives 
will  be  subject  to  tax  at  capital  gain  rates. 

'The  .same  rule  will  apply  If  the  account 
i.s  distributed  prior  to  that  time  to  the  par- 
liclpanfs  beneficiary  In  the  event  of  his 
death.  But  If  all  or  a  portion  of  the  account 
is  distributed  to  the  participant  prior  to 
that  time,  he  will  be  subject  to  an  ordinary 
Inf-ome  tax  on  the  amounts  received  and, 
except  In  the  case  of  disability,  a  10  per- 
cent penalty  tax.  This  is  designed  to  dis- 
courage early  withdrawals  An  exception  will 
be  available  only  to  the  extent  that  amounts 
received  are  promptly  transferred  by  the 
participant  to  another  broadened  stock 
ownership  plan.  In  the  event  of  a  qualified 
roll-over,  taxation  will  be  deferred. 

The  bill  will  take  effect  on  July  3.  1976. 
As  a  result,  taxpayers  may  establish  a  broad- 
rned  stock  ownership  plan  on  or  after  July 
1.  1976  and  qualify  for  a  full  tax  deduction 
lor  calendar  year  1976. 

The  bl'.l  will  have  no  effect  on  a  tax- 
payer's ability  to  participate  In  any  pension 
or  profit-sharing  plan  established  by  his 
employer,  or  to  establish  his  own  Individual 
retirement  account  or  Keogh  plan.  The  bill 
will,  however,  allow  an  employer  to  estab- 
lish a  broadened  stock  ownership  plan  for 
some  or  all  of  his  employees  Under  an  em- 
nloyer-spon.sored  plan,  contributions  may 
he  withheld  from  pay  or  made  as  additional 
compensation.  Of  course,  such  employer- 
sponsored  plaixs  would  be  a  mandatory  sub- 
ject of  barEalnlnp  In  collective  bargaining 
nepotist  ion.s. 


By  Mr.  CURTIS; 

S.  3405.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  restrict  the  au- 
thority for  inspection  of  returns  and 
disclosure  of  information  with  re.<;pect 
thereto,  and  for  other  purposes.  Referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  I  am  to- 
day introducing  lepi.<ilation  proposed  by 
the  administration  to  restrict  the  dis- 
closure of  tax  returns  and  related  item.'; 
of  return  information  I  am  introducing 
this  biU  now  so  that  the  Committee  on 
Finance  wiH  have  the  administration's 
specific  proposals  formally  before  it  for 
consideration  in  connection  with  the  tax 
revision  bill  soon  to  be  developed  by  the 
committee. 

Under  present  law,  tax  returns  are 
classified  as  public  records  and  their  dis- 
closure is  generally  governed  by  Execu- 
tive orders  and  administrative  regula- 
tions. Considerable  concern  has  been  ex- 
pre-ssed  both  about  the  general  classifi- 
cation of  tax  returns  as  public  records 
and  the  wide  range  of  disclosures  per- 
mitted under  existing  practice  Tliis  con- 
cern is  shared  by  the  administration.  In 


his  recent  testimony  on  tax  re\-ision, 
Treasurj-  Secretary  Simon  told  the  Com- 
mittee on  Finance  that — 

There  must  be  a  comprehensive  set  of 
statutory  rules  to  replace  the  open  ended 
Execxltlve  Order  system  of  present  law 

Under  the  administration's  proposal, 
tax  returns  and  related  items  of  tax  re- 
turn information  would  be  classified  as 
confidential  records.  Disclosure  of  these 
materials  would  be  prohibited  except  to 
the  extent  specifically  authorized  by 
statute.  The  proposal  also  .specifies  in 
great  detail  the  procedures  under  which 
tax  returns  may  be  disclosed  to  other  ex- 
ecutive agencies,  to  States  and  local  gov- 
ernments, to  the  courts  and  to  other  per- 
sons. 

Mr.  President.  I  support  the  basic 
premise  of  this  bill  that  tax  returns  and 
other  related  items  should  be  confiden- 
tial records.  I  also  .support  the  concept 
that  the  disclosure  of  returns  and  re- 
turn information  should  be  prohibited 
except  to  the  extent  specifically  author- 
ized by  statute  Prompt  action  by  the 
Congress  to  enact  legislation  consistent 
with  these  principles  will  enhance  citizen 
confidence  in  the  integrity  of  our  self- 
a.sse.ssment  system  of  Federal  taxation 

At  this  point.  Mr.  President.  I  am  not 
prepared  to  give  my  unqualified  endorse- 
ment to  each  and  every  specific  pro- 
vision of  this  bill.  My  colleagues  on  the 
Committee  on  Finance  and  I  need  time 
to  give  further  study  to  these  specific 
proposals,  to  review  the  hearings  record 
developed  by  our  tax  administration  sub- 
committee, and  to  anal>-ze  and  compare 
the  several  legislative  proposals  pre- 
viously introduced  by  other  Members  of 
the  Senate.  Thus,  while  I  support  the 
basic  premises  of  the  administration's 
proposal  to  establish  tax  returns  as  con- 
fidential records  and  to  specify  the  types 
of  disclosures  permitted  by  statute.  I  am 
at  this  point  reser\1ng  ,iudgment  on  how 
we  should  resolve  a  number  of  specific 
questions  that  arise.  I  do.  however,  com- 
mend the  administration  for  its  thought- 
ful proposal  and  urge  my  colleagues  to 
give  it  careful  study. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  Secretary  Simon's  letter  of 
tran.smittol.  and  a  technical  memoran- 
dum prepared  by  the  Treasury  Depart- 
ment, be  printed  in  the  Record. 

Tliere  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  m  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows; 

TtlE  SEfaiFTAHY  OP  THE  TREASTTRT, 

Washington.  D.C..  September  24.  1975. 
Hon    Nelson  A.  Rockefeller, 
President  of  the  U.S.  Senate. 
Washington.  DC. 

E»EAB  Mr  President:  There  Is  forwarded 
herewith  a  draft  bill  "To  amend  the  Inter- 
nal Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  restrict  the  au- 
thority for  Inspection  of  returns  and  the  dls- 
c Insure  of  mfonnaticn  with  respect  thereto, 
and  for  other  purposes."  It  would  be  appre- 
ciated If  you  would  lay  the  proposed  legisla- 
tion before  the  United  State-s  Senate.  This 
proposal  was  developed  in  crniunctlon  with 
Administration  initiatives  Ir.  the  privacy 
area.  The  proporal  Is  also  being  sent  to  the 
Speaker  of  the  House. 

Inspection  and  disclosure  oi  tax  returns 
and  tax  return  Information  is  presently  gov- 
erned bv  section  6103  of  the  Internal  Rev- 
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caue  Code  and  by  Executive  Orders  and 
Treasury  R«gulatlon8  adopted  pursuant  to 
the  authority  provided  in  that  section  This 
statutory  and  regulatory  apparatus  has  gen- 
erally worked  very  well  The  number  of  com- 
plaints or  allegations  of  abuse  has  been  very 
Kmall,  particularly  when  one  considers  the 
Immense  volume  of  returns  and  aaaoclated 
information  processed  each  year  by  the  In- 
teriuil  Revenue  Service. 

Nevertheless,  we  believe  It  Is  Important 
that  the  American  taxpayer  iLnow  who  will 
have  access  to  Information  reported  on  his 
tax  returns  and  under  what  circumstances 
the  law  makes  that  Information  available 
to  otherB  Therefore,  we  have  completely  re- 
examined the  existing  rules  with  a  view  to 
ensuring  the  maximum  confidentiality  of  tax 
returns  and  tax  return  Information  consist- 
ent with  effective  tax  administration  and 
legitimate  needs  of  other  federal  agencies  to 
obtain  tax  Information  for  law  enforcement 
and  statistical  purposes  and  of  states  for 
purposes  of  thefr  own  tax  administration 

The  proposed  legislation  would  establish 
a  general  rule  that  all  tax  returns  and  re- 
lated information  are  confidential  and  may 
not  be  disclosed  except  as  authorized  by  this 
legislation.  The  principal  instances  In  which 
tax  return  information  would  be  made  avail- 
able to  agencies  or  persons  outside  the  Inter- 
nal Revenue  Service  are  described  below. 

Specific  statutory  authority  for  access  to 
tax  returns  by  the  tax  writing  committees 
of  Congress  would  be  continued  as  under 
present  law  Other  committees  would  be  per- 
mitted access  to  tax  returns  only  by  Con- 
gressional resolution  substantially  In  ac- 
cord with  present  procedure.  The  practice 
under  which  a  number  of  committees  have 
obtained  tax  returns  pursuant  to  Executive 
Orders  would  be  terminated,  and  control  of 
Congressional  access  to  tax  returns  would  be 
placed  In  the  Congress  Itself. 

The  President  and  specified  higher  eche- 
lon employees  of  the  White  House  would 
have  access  to  tax  retxirns  and  tax  return 
Information  only  upon  a  request  signed  by 
the  President  personally.  This  would  Incor- 
porate Into  the  statutory  limitations  those 
restrictions  previously  Imposed  by  the  Presi- 
dent in  Executive  Order  11805  of  Septem- 
ber 20.  1974. 

Federal  agencies  seeking  access  to  tax  re- 
turns or  other  information  concerning  a  tax- 
payer from  the  IRS  for  law  enforcement  pur- 
poses would  have  to  satisfy  new  statutory 
criteria  which  would  be  both  more  specific 
and  more  restrictive  than  under  present  law. 
The  Items  of  Information  that  could  be  sup- 
plied pursuant  to  a  request  for  a  tax  check 
would  be  strictly  limited  and  would  be  spec- 
ified In  the  statute 

The  Bureaus  of  the  Census  and  Economic 
Analysis  In  the  Department  of  Commerce 
would  continue  to  have  full  access  to  tax 
return  data  for  the  purpose  of  Its  use  of  In- 
formation on  tax  returns  for  statistical  pur- 
poses. Tlie  Federal  Trade  Commission  would 
have  access  to  tax  return  data  to  the  extent 
nece.ssary  for  the  preparation  of  the  Quarter- 
ly Financial  Repwrt.  Other  agencies.  a.s  well  as 
the  states  and  any  other  person,  could  con- 
tract for  special  statistical  studies  to  be  un- 
dertaken by  the  Internal  Revenue  Service  but 
would,  of  course,  have  to  bear  the  cost  of 
such  studies.  In  recognition  that  facility  or 
other  limitations  might  make  It  Impractical 
for  Internal  Revenue  Service  personnel  to 
conduct  all  such  special  studies  that  might 
be  requested,  provision  Is  made  for  the  Serv- 
ice to  contract  with  other  federal  agencies 
or  persons  (which  might  Include  the  re- 
questing party)  to  carry  out  such  studies. 
Where  such  contracts  are  executed,  the  out- 
side contractor  would  be  fully  subject  to  all 
of    the    safeguards.    Including    the    criminal 


penalties  for  unlawful  disclosure,  that  are 
provided  to  ensure  maximum  protection  of 
the  confidentiality  of  tax  information 

In  general,  the  proposed  statutory  pro- 
visions would  be  more  detailed  than  under 
present  law,  under  which  most  restrictions 
are  contained  In  regulations  or  Executive 
Orders.  This  statute  would  narrowly  restrict 
the  discretionary  authority  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Service  to  disclose  tax  Information. 
The  Service  would,  however,  be  authorized  to 
withhold  disclosure  on  a  finding  that  the 
administration  of  the  Federal  tax  laws  would 
be  seriously  Impaired  by  such  disclosure 

The  draft  legislation  also  contains  pro- 
visions respecting  access  to  tax  returns  by 
states  and  by  other  persons,  procedure  that 
must  be  followed  In  requesting  tax  Informa- 
tion and  In  handling  tax  Information,  and 
record  keeping  requirements  respecting  re- 
quests for  tax  Information  and  the  disposi- 
tion of  such  requests. 

The  draft  legislation  would  provide  for  the 
first  time  a  comprehensive  set  of  statutory 
rules  for  the  use  of  tax  Information  and 
would  supersede  both  the  existing  tax  law 
provisions  respecting  such  use  and.  to  the 
extent  applicable  to  tax  returns,  the  Privacy 
Act  of  1974. 

The  provisions  of  the  bill  are  discussed 
more  completely  and  In  greater  detaU  In  the 
enclosed  explanation. 

The  OfBce  of  Management  and  Budget  has 
advised  that,  from  the  standpoint  of  the 
Administration's  program,  there  Is  no  objec- 
tion to  the  presentation  of  this  proposal  for 
the  consideration  of  the  Congress. 
Sincerely  youra, 

WnxiAM  E  SncoN. 

Enclosure. 


Pboposai,  To  Akxnd  Skction  6103  and  Rb- 

LATED    CODK   SBCTIONS    HavINO   TO    Do    WfTH 

DiscxostTBBs  or  Fia)«3iAL  Tax  RrrtngNs  and 
Return  iNroRMATioN 

As  a  general  rule,  section  6103(a)  of  the 
Code  presently  makes  tax  returns  a  matter 
of  public  record  but  authorizes  Inspection 
only  upon  order  of  the  President  and  under 
reg:ulatlonfl  based  upon  his  Executive  orders 
Section  6103 (bl  specifically  authorizes  dis- 
closure of  Income  tax  returns  to  State  and 
local  tax  authorities  upon  request  by  a  State 
governor  for  purposes  of  State  or  local  tax 
administration.  Section  6103(c)  authorizes 
Inspection  of  corporate  Income  tax  returns 
by  shareholders  owning  1  percent  or  more 
of  the  corporate  taxpayer's  stock.  Section 
6103(d)  authorizes  Inspection  of  returns  or 
return  Information  by  the  tax  writing  com- 
mittees of  Congress  and  by  any  select  com- 
mittee aiithorlzed  to  Inspect  returns  or  re- 
turn Information  by  Congressional  resolu- 
tion. Section  6103(f)  compels  the  Secretary 
or  his  delegate  to  tell  any  Inquirer  whether 
or  not  a  person  has  filed  an  Income  tax  return 
for  a  particular  year.  Finally,  section  6103(g) 
authorizes  disclosure  of  returns  and  return 
Information  to  the  Department  of  Labor,  the 
Pension  Benefit  Guaranty  Corporation,  and 
the  Department  of  Health.  Education,  and 
Welfare  for  purposes  of  administering  the 
Employee  Retirement  Income  Security  Act 
and  an  Implementing  provision  of  the  Social 
Security  Act, 

Section  7213(a)  Imposes  criminal  penalties 
on  any  Federal  officer  or  employee  who  makes 
an  unlawful  disclosure  of  Income  tax  return 
Information  and  on  any  person  who  unlaw- 
fully prints  or  publishes  Income  tax  return 
Information.  Section  7213(b)  Imposes  corre- 
sponding penalties  on  officers,  employees,  or 
agents  of  a  State  or  political  subdivision  of 
a  State  who  unlawfully  disclose  such  Infor- 
mation. 

The  maximum  effort  has  been  made  under 
the  existing  statute   and  regulations  to  as- 


.sure  the  confidentiality  of  tax  returns  and 
tax  reHirn  Information  consistent  with  efTec- 
tive  Ft>dera!  tax  administration  and  the  le^^it- 
Imate  needs  of  other  Federal  agencies  for  tax 
Information  for  law  enforcement  and  statis- 
tical purposes  and  of  the  States  for  purposes 
of  their  own  tax  administration.  Neverthe- 
less, the  existing  statutory  and  reg\ilatory  ap- 
parattis  does  not  adequately  inform  the 
American  taxpayer  as  to  who  will  have  access 
to  hl.s  tax  return  and  tax  return  Information 
and  for  what  purposes  Accordlnjjly.  the  pro- 
po.sed  revision  of  section  6103  reflects  a  com- 
plete reexamination  of  the  present  rules  and 
Is  based  on  the  fundamental  principle  that 
tax  returns  and  return  lnforni,ition  should  be 
held  confidential  and  private  except  as  other- 
wise clearly  provided  by  statute 

The  proposed  revision  specifically  recog- 
nizes the  applicability  of  the  Privacy  Act  of 
1974  to  disclosures  of  tax  returns  and  tax 
return  Information  of  Individuals.  Privacy 
Act  standards  applicable  to  an  Individual's 
right  to  Inspect  his  own  tax  return  Infor- 
mation are  Incorporated  by  cros-s  reference 
and  the  monetary  penalty  for  unauthorized 
disclosures  Imposed  by  section  7213  would  be 
raised  to  correspond  to  those  Imposed  by  the 
Privacy  Act.  The  proposed  revision  would, 
however,  modify  the  Privacy  Act's  record- 
keeping requirements  as  applied  to  certain 
described  disclosures  of  tax  Information  and 
would  specifically  exclude  the  application  of 
the  Privacy  Act's  record -correction  provi- 
sions and  Judicial  remedies  to  any  adminis- 
trative or  Judicial  determination  of  Federal 
tax  liability  provided  for  by  subtitle  P  of 
the  Internal  Revenue  Code 

Set  out  below  is  a  description  of  existing 
law  and  practice  under  sections  6103  and 
7213  In  major  areas  and  an  expl.anatlon  of 
how  this  proposal  would  affect  the  present 
situation. 

1.  Definition  of  Tax  Return  and  Return 
Information. — Existing  reg^ilatlons  define 
"return"  to  Include  Information  returns, 
schedules,  llst«,  and  other  written  st.-\te- 
ments  which  are  designed  t^  be  a  supple- 
ment to  a  return  nr  a  part  of  a  return  The 
term  Is  also  defined  to  IncUide  "(ojther  rec- 
ords, reports.  Information  received  orally  or 
In  writing,  factual  data,  documents,  papera, 
abstracts,  memoranda,  or  other  evidence  . . . 
relating  to  (a  return]" 

Because  disclosure  standards  properly  ap- 
plicable to  a  return  It-self  may.  In  varying 
circumstances,  be  dlfTerrnt  from  those  ap- 
plicable to  Internal  Revenue  Service  fllee 
relating  to  a  return  and  to  InfnrmAtlon  In 
Service  files  relating  to  a  taxpayer's  past, 
present,  or  future  tax  Uahllitv.  the  lecrlsls- 
tlvc  proposal  makes  a  definitional  distinc- 
tion between  a  tax  return  and  tax  return 
Information. 

The  proposed  definition  of  "return"  Is  not 
slgnlflcantlv  different  from  the  ba.slc  defini- 
tion of  "return"  In  exlstlnp  recnlntlons  The 
proposed  new  definition  of  "return  Informa- 
tion." however,  is  considerably  more  spe- 
cific and  detailed  than  the  exl.stlng  supple- 
mental definition  of  "return"  quoted  above 
from  existing  regulations  The  proposed  new 
definition  of  "return  Information"  is  In- 
tended to  cover  Information  of  any  kind 
filed  with,  or  compiled  by,  the  Sert'lce  which 
relates  to  a  taxpayer's  pa-^rt,  present,  or  fu- 
ture tax  liability.  The  new  definition  would 
specifically  cover  private  letter  rullnen 
Issued  pursuant  to  a  request  made  before 
a  date  to  be  Inserted  In  the  proposal  and  all 
requests  for  technical  advice  made  by  Serv- 
ice personnel  to  the  National  OfUce,  repard- 
less  of  when  made  F'lture  private  ruling 
letters  generally  would  be  confidential  only 
to  the  extent  permitted  by  the  Freedom  of 
Information  Act  or  other  Federal  legl.sla- 
tlon.  A1.10  protected  Is  tax  information  fur- 
nished  to  the  Secretary  or  his  delegate  In 
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connection  with  tax  administration  and  ac- 
cepted by  him  as  confidential  pursuant  to 
regulations. 

2.  Federal  Tax  Law  Administration — Under 
existing  regulations,  tax  returns  and  return 
Information  are  freely  available  to  officers 
and  employees  of  the  Treasury  Department 
whose  official  duties  require  such  access.  By 
the  same  U.iken,  tax  returns  and  return  In- 
formation are  open  to  Justice  Department 
attrirneys  and  U.S  attornejrs  where  neces- 
sary In  the  performance  of  official  duties 
relating  to  Federal  tax  administration. 

While  the  existing  rule  applicable  to  Treas- 
ury Department  officers  and  employees  has 
been  retained,  the  rule  applicable  to  Jtistice 
Department  attorneys  and  U  S  attorneys  has 
been  clarified.  The  u.se  to  which  tax  returns 
and  return  information  are  appropriately 
put  by  the.se  attorneys  In  a  tax  cont^'xt  la  In 
preparation  for  tax  litigation  or  In  an  In- 
vestigation pointing  toward  tax  litigation.  As 
will  be  described  below,  the  proposal  re- 
stricts actual  disclosure  In  an  administrative 
or  Judicial  tax  proceeding  of  a  third  party's 
return  or  return  Information  as  to  a  third 
party.  Accordingly — and  loglcally^access  by 
Justice  Department  attorneys  and  U.S.  at- 
torneys to  returrus  and  return  information 
In  preparation  for  t.ax  litigation  should  be 
limited  In  a  similar  fashion  These  attorneys 
would  have  acce.ss,  of  course,  to  returns  of, 
and  return  Information  recardlng  a  taxpayer 
who  Is  or  may  be  a  party  to  litigation.  In 
the  ca.se  of  a  third  party,  returns  and  return 
Information  would  be  made  available  only 
If  the  third  party  con.sents  or  If  such  returns 
and  return  information  have  or  may  have  a 
bearing  on  the  outcome  of  the  possible  or 
actual  litigation  for  partlctilar  reasons  speci- 
fied by  the  statute 

3.  Federal  Non-Tax  Law  Administration — 
By   regulation    ba.sed    upon    an    Executive 

order,  any  Federal  department  or  agency  may. 
upon  request  and  subject  to  the  approval  of 
the  Secretary  or  his  delegate,  Inspect  tax 
returns  and  return  Information  In  connec- 
tion with  a  matter  officially  before  that  de- 
partment or  agency. 

This  access  to  tax  returns  and  return  In- 
formation has  resulted  In  extensive  disclosure 
of  tax  returns  and  return  Information  for 
use  In  a  variety  of  Federal  activities  While 
access  to  tax  returns  Is  undoubtedly  u.seful, 
and  perhaps  es.sentlal,  to  the  proper  func- 
tioning of  some  Federal  departments  and 
agencies,  the  volume  of  data  and  other  Infor- 
mation obtainable  has  reached  such  propor- 
tions as  to  prompt  legitimate  concern  over 
the  ability  to  maintain  the  appropriate  de- 
gree of  confidentiality. 

Because  of  the  obviously  demonstrable 
need  of  the  Bureau  of  the  Census  and  the 
Bureau  of  Economic  Analysis  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce  for  returns  and  return 
Information  for  research  and  for  statistical 
purposes,  the  legislative  proposal  would  make 
returns  and  return  Information  available  for 
such  purposes  upon  request  by  the  Secretary 
of  Commerce.  No  statistical  study  could  be 
made  public,  however.  If  It  In  any  way  identi- 
fied a  particular  taxpayer  or  could  be  so  used 
Likewise,  Information  taken  from  corporate 
Income  tax  returns  wotild  be  made  available 
to  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  for  pur- 
poses of  Its  Qtiarterly  Financial  Reporting 
Program.  Like  Commerce,  however,  no  Infor- 
mation so  furnished  to  the  FTC  could  be 
made  public  In  a  form  which  Identified  a 
particular  taxpayer.  Because  of  the  close  re- 
lationship between  the  collection  of  Social 
Security  taxes  and  administration  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  by  the  Department  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  the  legisla- 
tive proposal  would  continue  existing  HEW 
access  to  returns  and  return  information  for 
this  purpose;  and  access  would  also  be  ex- 
tended  to   the  Labor   Department   and    the 


Pension  Benefit  Guaranty  Corporation  for 
purpKjses  of  administering  the  Einployee  Re- 
tirement Income  Security  Act. 

In  the  case  of  other  Federal  departments 
and  agencies,  access  to  returns  and  return 
Information  in  something  other  than  statis- 
tical form  would  be  limited  to  returns  and 
return  information  which,  for  particular  rea- 
sons specified  by  statute,  have  or  may  have  a 
direct  bearing  upwn  the  outcome  of  an  ad- 
ministrative or  Judicial  proceeding  (or  In- 
vestigation leading  to  such  a  proceeding)  In 
a  matter  relating  to  the  enforcement  of  a 
Federal  statute.  Further,  such  access  would 
be  si>eclfically  conditioned  on  a  finding  by 
the  Secretary  or  his  delegate  that  the  re- 
quested Information  could  not  reasonably  be 
obtained  from  another  source.  Because  the 
actual  use  of  returns  and  return  Information 
In  such  a  proceeding  Is  restricted  as  de- 
scribed below,  the  Initial  access  by  the  Fed- 
eral department  or  agency  for  purposes  of 
preparing  for  a  proceeding  Is  restricted  In  a 
similar  fashion.  This  pattern  thus  corre- 
sponds generally  to  that  projxjsed  for  dis- 
closure to  Justice  Department  attorneys  and 
U.S.  attorneys  in  tax  matters  which  has  Just 
been  described.  It  Is  further  provided  that 
the  Secretary  or  his  delegate  may  withhold 
requested  returns  and  return  Information  to 
the  extent  that  he  finds  that  disclosure 
would  seriously  Impair  Federal  tax  law  ad- 
ministration In  the  event  that  such  a  deter- 
mination were  made  or  If  the  Secretary  or  his 
delegate  determined  that  the  requested  In- 
formation could  reasonably  be  obtained  from 
another  source,  the  proposed  statute  calls  for 
a  consultation  on  the  matt^er  between  the 
head  of  the  requesting  Federal  department  or 
agency  and  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury. 
If,  after  such  consultation,  the  ls,sue  of  dls- 
clostire  has  not  been  resolved,  a  final  deter- 
mination would  be  made  by  the  President  or 
his  delegate 

Because  a  number  of  Federal  departments 
and  aeencies.  as  well  as  other  persons,  may 
need  tAx  return  Information  In  statistical 
form  for  various  purposes,  new  section  6108 
would  authorize  the  Commissioner  to  pro- 
vide statistical  studies  upon  request,  pro- 
vided such  statistics  did  not  reveal  directly 
or  Indirectly,  any  taxpayer's  Identity. 
Further,  a  proposed  amendment  to  section 
7.513  would  authorize  the  Commissioner  to 
contract  with  any  Federal  agency.  Including 
the  requesting  agency,  to  prepare  the  sta- 
tistical study  If  the  Internal  Revenue  Service 
were  unable  to  do  the  work  Itself 

4.  State  and  Local  Tax  Law  .Administra- 
tion— 

Under  section  6103(b)  of  existing  law.  In- 
come tax  returns  and  Income  tax  return  In- 
formation are,  upon  the  WTltt^n  request  of  a 
State  governor,  open  to  Inspection  by  any 
official.  body.  or  commission  lawfully 
charged  with  the  administration  of  State 
tax  laws  for  the  purpose  of  such  admin- 
istration. Further,  section  6103(bi  author- 
Iz&s  the  governor  to  direct  that  tax  returns 
and  return  Informaf.on  be  furnished  to  local 
taxing  authorities  for  use  In  administering 
local  tax  laws. 

Tax  returns  and  return  Information  which 
are  supplied  to  tax  officials  at.  say.  a  county 
or  city  level  may  not  be  Invariably  subject 
to  appropriate  safeguards  on  confidentiality 
which  the  Ser\-ice  has  the  rleht  to  expect 
and  a  duty  to  protect.  Likewise,  political 
considerations  may  produce  unwarranted 
Interest  In  tax  Information  at  even  higher 
levels  for  nontax  purposes.  The  legislative 
proposal  would  limit  access  to  tax  returns 
and  return  Information  to  a  State  body, 
agency,  or  commission  lawfully  charged  w-.th 
State  tax  law  administration  and  only  for 
purposes  of  such  administration.  It  Is 
further  provided  that  returns  and  return  In- 
formation would   be  available  to  State   tax 


officials  only  to  the  extent  that  the  Secretary 
or  his  delegate  does  not  determine  that  dis- 
closure would  seriously  Impair  Federal  tax 
law  administration. 

5.  Judicial  and  Administrative  Tax  Pro- 
ceedings— 

Under  existing  regulations,  tax  returns  and 
return  Information  are  available  upon  re- 
quest by  attorneys  of  the  Justice  Department 
and  U.S.  attorneys  for  use  in  any  Federal 
or  State  tax  litigation  If  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment Is  Interested  in  the  result.  This 
broad  right  of  access  can  result  in  seriously 
breaching  the  confidentiality  of  tax  returns 
and  return  Information  relating  to  taxpjayers 
who  are  not  parties  to  the  litigation  This  can 
come  about  through  the  Introduction  In  evi- 
dence of  third  party  returns  and  return  infor- 
mation where  such  returns  or  Information 
may  be  considered  relevant  In  some  way  to 
the  outcome  of  the  litigation. 

For  this  reason,  the  legislative  proposal 
Imposes  strict  conditions  upon  the  use  of 
third  party  returns  and  return  Information 
In  Federal  tax  litigation  where  the  third 
party  does  not  consent  to  such  use  Elssentl- 
ally,  the  proposal  would  restrict  the  use  of 
third  party  returns  and  return  Information 
to  those  Instances  where  the  return  or  re- 
turn Information  has  or  may  have  a  direct 
bearing  on  the  outcome  of  the  litigation  for 
resisons  sp»eclfled  by  the  proposal,  and  then 
only  to  the  extent  of  such  hearing.  Addi- 
tionally, third  party  returns  and  return  in- 
formation (a)  could  be  used  to  Impeach  the 
testimony  of  the  third  party  If  he  were  a 
wltnesi;  in  the  proceeding  and  (b*  could  be 
disclosed  to  the  extent  required  by  the  Con- 
stitution or,  in  a  criminal  proceeding  18 
use.  3500  or  Rule  16  of  the  Federal  Rules 
of  Criminal  Procedure.  Even  if  a  third  piarty's 
return  and  return  Information  could  other- 
wise be  disclosed  by  application  of  these 
rules,  other  than  those  applicable  to  dis- 
closures pursuant  to  cotirt  order  or  required 
by  the  Constitution,  they  could  not  be  used 
if  the  Secretary  or  his  delegate  determined 
that  disclosure  would  seriously  Impair  Fed- 
eral tax  law  administration  Once  again,  any 
such  determination  wotild  be  subject  to  the 
procedure  described  above  calling  for  con- 
sultation between  the  Attorney  General  and 
the  Secretary  of  the  Trea.sury  with  a  final 
determination  to  be  made.  If  necessary,  by 
the  President  or  his  delegate 

It  should  be  noted  that  the  rules  appli- 
cable to  disclosures  in  actual  tax  litigation 
are  more  strict  than  those  applicable  to  dis- 
closures to  Justice  Department  attorneys  and 
US  attorneys  for  purpo.ses  of  preparing  for 
such  litigation.  The  proposal  would  impose 
standards  of  direct  bearing  on  the  use  of 
third  party  tax  information  in  tax  litigation 
whereas  this  requirement  of  direct  bearing 
Is  not  Imposed  on  initial  access  for  purposes 
of  an  Investigation  leading  to.  or  preparation 
for,  tax  litigation  The  reason  for  this  differ- 
ence is  that  when  the  Justice  Department 
represents  the  interests  of  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue Service  In  tax  litigation  It  should  not 
l>e  unduly  restricted  In  developing  its  ca.se 
and  should  properly  have  reasonable  in- 
house  access  to  tax  information  which  may 
be  necessary  for  this  purpo.se  The  legisla- 
tive proposal  thus  draws  a  distinction  be- 
tween this  In -house  access  and  actual  Intro- 
duction In  evidence,  and  consequent  public- 
ity, of  tax  Information,  particularly  with 
respect  to  third  parties  who  are  not  directly 
involved  In  the  litigation. 

6.  Judicial  and  Administrative  Non-Tax 
Proceedings — 

Here  again,  present  regulations  effectively 
provide  that  the  Department  of  Justice  may, 
upon  request,  use  third  party  returns  and 
return  Information  In  non-tax  litigation 
where  the  Federal  Government  is  inter- 
ested In  the  result. 

The  necessity  for  protecting  any  taxpay- 
er's right  to  privacy  with  respect  to  his  tax 
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affairs  Is  even  more  acvite  In  this  area  than 
In  that  of  tax  litigation  since  Federal  tax 
administration  Is  In  no  way  Involved  In  the 
litigation.  Accordingly,  the  proposal  would 
'LmU  the  use  of  any  taxpayer's  returns  and 
return  information  In  non-tax  Judicial  and 
administrative  proceedings  to  a  Federal  pro- 
ceeding to  which  the  United  States  Is  a  party 
and  then  only  If  the  taxpayer  himself  Is  a 
party  to  the  proceeding  or  consents  to  the 
use  or  If  the  Information  has  or  may  have 
a  direct  bearing  upon  the  outcome  of  the  pro- 
ceeding because  of  a  transactional  relation- 
ship between  the  taxpayer  and  a  party  to  the 
proceeding.  Disclosure  would  In  all  events, 
however,  be  conditioned  on  a  finding  by  the 
Secretary  or  his  delegate  that  the  same  Infor- 
matlo!i  could  not  reasonably  be  obtained 
from  another  source.  As  In  tax  litigation,  a 
return  or  return  Information  could  also  be 
used  In  the  litigation  under  certain  circum- 
stances to  impeach  a  witness  and  to  the  ex- 
tent required  by  the  Constitution.  18  U.SC. 
3500.  or  Rule  16  of  the  Federal  Rules  of 
Criminal  Procedure.  Once  again,  the  returns 
and  return  information  could  be  withheld, 
subject  to  the  procedure  outlined  above, 
upon  a  finding  by  the  Secretary  or  his  dele- 
gate that  Federal  tax  law  administration 
would  be  seriously  Impaired. 

7  Prospective  Jurors  and  Poaslble  Criminal 
Activities — 

Under  existing  regulations,  attorneys  of 
the  Department  of  Justice  cannot  have  access 
to  tax  returns  for  purposes  of  examining 
prospective  Jurors  but  are  authorized  to 
determine  from  the  Internal  Revenue  Serv- 
ice whether  or  not  a  prospective  Juror  has 
been  under  tax  investigation.  The  statutory 
proposal  would  codify  these  limited  regula- 
tory rules.  Any  broader  access  to  tax  Informa- 
tion regarding  prospective  jurors  would  ap- 
pear to  go  beyond  the  limits  of  basic  tax- 
paver  privacy. 

In  the  Interest  of  serving  the  basic  ends 
of  criminal  Ju.stlce.  the  proposal  would  direct 
the  Secretary  or  his  delegate  to  notify  the 
Attorney  General  as  to  pceslble  violations  of 
Federalcrlmlnal  laws  which  come  to  his  at- 
tention as  the  result  of  his  own  access  to 
return  Information.  The  proposal  would  also 
give  the  Secretary  or  his  delegate  discre- 
tionary authority  to  so  notify  State  or  local 
law  enforcement  agencies  of  a  possible  vio- 
lation of  State  criminal  laws. 

8.  Strilc©  Force  Participation — 

The  proposal  would  specifically  authorize 
disclosure  of  certain  return  Information  by 
Treasury  Department  employees  who  partici- 
pate Jointly  with  another  Federal  agency  in 
an  enforcement  activity  relating  to  Federal 
criminal  laws.  This  proposal  is  principally 
directed  to  Service  participation  with  the 
Department  of  Justice  in  the  Federal  Or- 
ganized Crime  Strike  Force  program  The 
statute  wotild  only  permit  disclosure  by 
participating  Servlc*  employees  to  other  Fed- 
eral employees  involved  in  the  enforcement 
program  of  return  Information  received  or 
developed  from  sources  other  than  the  tax- 
payer himself  and  then  only  to  the  extent 
required  by  the  Investigation. 

9.  Congressional  Committees — 

Section  6103(d)  authorUes  unlimited  dis- 
closure of  returns  and  return  Information 
to  the  three  tax  writing  committees  of  Con- 
gress and  to  any  select  committee  authorised 
by  Congressional  resolution  to  inspect  re- 
turns and  return  Information  Returns  and 
return  Information  may  be  furnished  to  any 
such  committee  sitting  in  executive  session. 
Numerous  Congressional  committees  other 
than  those  referred  to  In  section  6103(di 
have  traditionally  sought  and  obtained  re- 
turns and  return  Information  through  spe- 
cific Executive  orders. 

The  legislative  proposal  would  tighten 
existing  law  in  some  respects  and  broaden 
it  hi  others.  The  three  tax  writing  commit- 
tees of  Congress  would  continue  to  have  ac- 
cess to  any  tax  return*  and  return  informa- 


tion upon  request,  and  this  right  would  be 
specifically  extended  to  the  Chief  of  Stafl 
of  the  Joint  Committee  on  Internal  Revenue 
Taxation.  Any  other  Congressional  commit- 
tee's access  to  tax  rettirns  and  return  Infor- 
mation, however,  would  have  to  be  by  way  of 
a  resolution  of  the  appropriate  house  of 
Congress.  P^irther.  returns  and  return  Infor- 
mation furnished  to  any  Congressional  com- 
mittee would  have  to  be  furnished  In  closed 
executive  session. 

10.  The  President — 

The  legislative  proposal  grants  to  the 
President  specific  authority  to  see  returns  and 
return  Information  pursuant  to  his  personal 
written  request  and  grant*  to  him  the  fur- 
ther authority  to  name  an  employee  or  em- 
ployees of  the  White  House  Office  to  whom 
such  returns  anu  return  Information  are  to 
be  furnished  For  this  purpose,  the  proposal 
defines  an  employee  of  the  White  House 
Office  as  one  who  holds  a  Presidential  com- 
mission and  whose  annual  rate  of  basic  pay 
equals  or  exceeds  that  prescribed  by  5  U  S  C 
5316.  No  such  employee  of  the  White  House 
Office  to  whom  tax  Information  Is  furnished 
at  the  President's  request  would  be  permitted 
to  disclose  the  Information  to  anyone  other 
than  the  President  without  the  President's 
written  direction  Any  Presidential  request 
would  have  to  Identify  the  particular  tax- 
payer whose  return  was  to  be  Insrpected.  the 
kind  of  return  Involved,  and  the  taxable 
period  covered  by  the  return  These  proposed 
statxitory  restrictions  upon  White  House  ac- 
cess to  returns  and  return  Information  cor- 
respond to  those  reflected  In  Executive  Ord^'r 
11805  dated  September  20,  1974 

1 1  Persons  With  a  Material  Interest — 
Section  6103(01   authorizes  the  Inspection 

of  ft  corporation's  Income  tax  returns  by  any 
bolder  of  I'/r  or  more  of  the  corporation's 
stock.  In  an  attempt  to  head  off  possible 
mischief,  the  regulations  deny  this  right  to 
a  shareholder  who  acquired  his  stock  Interest 
for  that  purpose.  Income,  estate,  gift,  unem- 
ployment, and  certain  excise  tax  returns  are 
presently  open  to  the  filing  taxpayer,  the 
beneficiary  of  a  trust,  a  trustee  In  bank- 
ruptcy, and  a  member  of  a  partnership  In- 
come tax  returns  of  a  deceased  taxpayer  are 
also  open  to  the  representative  of  his  estate 
and.  along  with  estate  and  gift  tnx  returns. 
to  certain  other  persons  upon  a  satisfactory 
showing  of  a  material  Interest. 

The  proposal  deletes  the  "1"^  stockholder" 
rule  of  section  6103(c)  because  the  rule  en- 
courages Inherently  Improper  and  severely 
damaging  disclosures  and  because  SEC  rules 
now  require  much  of  the  information  con- 
tained In  many  corporate  returns  to  be  made 
public.  The  regiilatorv  rules  regarding  dis- 
closure to  persons  with  a  material  interest 
have  been  largely  retained  but  tightened 
to  prohibit  disclosure  of  tax  return  Informa- 
tion where  disclosure  would  seriously  im- 
pair Federal  tax  law  administration. 

Section  6103(c)(6)  of  the  Administration 
taxpayer  privacy  proposal  Introduced  in  the 
93rd  Congress  as  8  4116  and  HR  17285 
would  have  provided  that  a  taxpaver's  own 
tax  return  information  would  be  open  to  him 
unless  the  Secretary  or  his  delet^ate  deter- 
mined that  such  disclosure  would  seriously 
Impair  the  administration  of  Federal  tax 
laws.  Because  this  "Impairment"  standard 
may  not  be  compatible  with  Privacy  Act 
standards,  the  present  letflslatlve  proposal 
would  provide  a  second  standard  for  dl.sclo- 
sure  which  could  override  the  "Impairment" 
test  In  an  appropriate  case  This  second 
standard  would  compel  disclosure  of  re- 
turn Information,  notwithstanding  Impair- 
ment of  Federal  t«x  law  administration, 
where  required  bv  5  USC  552a(d)  or  any 
other  provision  of  Federal  law. 

12  Contractors — 

Under  the  authority  of  section  7513.  the 
Secretary  or  his  delegate  may  contract  for 
the  photographic  reproduction  of  tax  returns 
and  return   Information,   and   disclosure  Is, 


of  course,  authorized  for  this  purpose.  At  the 
same  time,  disclosure  must  necessarily  be 
made  to  certain  other  contractors  and  their 
employees  who  furnish  property  and  services 
in  connection  with  the  general  administra- 
tion of  the  tax  laws  by  the  Trea.'iury  Depart- 
ment and  the  Internal  Revenue  Service 

The  legislative  proposal  deals  with  this 
problem  under  current  law  by  specifically 
authorizing  the  disclosure  of  tajc  return.s  and 
return  information  to  any  person  to  the  ex- 
tent necessary  In.  or  to  facilitate,  the  con- 
tractual procurement  of  property  or  serv- 
ices by  the  Treasury  Department  or  the  Serv- 
ice for  tax  administration  purposes.  At  the 
same  time,  however,  the  proposal  would 
amend  section  7213  to  extend  to  these  per- 
sons the  criminal  penalties  provided  for  un- 
authorized disclosure. 

13.  Misstatements  of  Fact  — 

Existing  law  does  not  provide  clear  author- 
ity permitting  the  Secretary  or  his  delegate 
to  disclose  return  Information  with  respect 
to  a  particular  taxpayer  in  order  to  correct 
a  misstatement  of  fact  published  or  disclosed 
with  respect  to  that  taxpayer's  return  or  his 
dealing  with  the  Service.  The  proposal  would 
permit  the  Secretary  or  his  delegate  to  dis- 
close tax  return  information,  or  any  other 
information,  with  respect  to  that  taxpayer 
under  these  circumstances  to  the  extent  nec- 
essary to  correct  his  public  misstatement  in 
the  Interests  of  Federal  tax  administration. 

14.  Tax  checks — 

Although  there  Is  no  specific  authorizing 
provision  under  existing  law.  tax  check  in- 
formation on  prospective  appointees  to.  and 
employees  of.  the  Federal  Government  is 
presently  being  furnished  upon  request  Oc- 
casionally, such  information  Is  also  furnished 
to  a  State  Government  in  connection  with 
a  prospective  appointee  to  State  office. 

The  legislative  propcsal  restricts  tax  checks 
to  prospective  appointees  to  the  Executive  t 
Judicial  branch  of  the  Federal  Government, 
and  then  only  upon  written  request  of  the 
"White  House,  a  cabinet  officer,  or  the  head 
of  a  Federal  establishment.  The  Information 
to  be  disclosed  In  a  requested  tax  check  is 
then  limited  to  whether  the  individual  has 
filed  Income  tax  returns  for  the  last  3  years. 
has  failed  In  the  current  year  or  preceding 
3  years  to  pay  any  tax  within  10  days  after 
notice  and  demand  or  has  been  asses.sed  a 
negligence  penalty  during  this  period.  ha."= 
been  under  any  criminal  tax  investigation 
and  the  result  of  any  such  Investigation. 
and  has  been  assessed  a  civil  penalty  for 
fraud  or  negligence. 

15.  Taxes  Imposed  by  Subtitle  E  and 
Chapter  35 — 

Existing  law  affords  no  specific  statutory 
protection  to  returns  and  return  Information 
relating  to  alcohol,  tobacco,  and  firearms 
taxes  imposed  by  subtitle  E  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code.  In  connection  vi-lth  Its  own 
law  enforcement  programs,  the  Department 
of  Justice  has  traditionally  had  access  to 
such  returns  and  return  Information.  Ac- 
cordingly, the  proposal  would  grant  specific 
statutor>'  access  to  these  returns  and  return 
Information  by  a  Federal  officer  or  employee 
whose  official  duties  require  such  access, 
provided  that  the  conditions,  If  any.  un- 
p>osed  upon  such  access  by  the  Privacy  Act 
have  first  been  met. 

Pub  Law  93-499  (93rd  Cong.  2d  Sess  ) 
added  section  4424  to  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code  which  would  prohibit,  among  other 
things,  the  disclosure  of  returns  and  return 
Information  relating  to  wagering  taxes  im- 
posed by  chapter  35  except  for  purposes  of 
enforcing  title  26  or  to  Congressional  com- 
mittees as  provided  by  section  6103(d)  of 
existing  law.  The  proposal  Incorporates  the 
principle  of  Pub.  Law  93-499  but  provides 
additionally  for  dlsclostu-e  to  the  taxpayer 
himself  or  his  designee,  to  certain  others 
who  can  demonstrate  a  material  Interest 
which  would  be  affected  by  such  Information. 
and   to  the  President  or  certain  employees 
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of  the  White  House  Office  under  the  condl- 
tion.s  outlined  in  Paragraph  10  above  To  the 
extent  that  the  propcsal  governs  the  dis- 
closure of  watering  tax  Information,  section 
4424  would  be  repealed 

16  Waivers  of  Confidentiality— 

No  authority  presently  exists  which  would 
permit  the  Secretary  or  his  delegate  to  dis- 
close returns  or  return  Information  with 
respect  to  a  taxpayer  to  someone  to  whom 
the  taxpayer  himself  wanted  his  return  or 
return  information  disclosed.  The  legislative 
propo.-sal  would  permit  disclosure  In  the  dis- 
cretion of  the  Secretary  or  his  delegate  If 
requested  by  the  taxpayer  Involved  but  then 
only  to  the  extent  that  such  disclosure  could 
have  otherwl.se  been  made  directly  to  the 
taxpayer  himself 

17  Section  6103if  I  — 

The  required  disclosure  to  any  person  of 
information  as  to  whether  another  taxpayer 
has  filed  an  income  tax  return  for  a  particular 
year  Is  plainly  contrary  to  the  most  basic 
principle  of  taxpayer  privacy  For  this  rea- 
son, the  proposal  would  delete  present  sec- 
tion 6103(f)  of  the  Code. 

18.  Records  of  Inspection  and  Dl.sclosure — 
Pursuant  to  the  authority  of  section  6103 

(d)  of  existing  law,  the  Internal  Revenue 
Service  furnishes  to  the  Joint  Committee  nn 
Internal  Revenue  Taxation  a  semiannual  re- 
port of  tax  returns  and  tax  return  informa- 
tion disclosed  as  provided  by  section  6103  and 
the  regulations  thereunder.  The  legislative 
proposal  would  codify  this  exl.stlng  practice 
and  would  specifically  permit  Inspection  of 
the  Service's  records  of  dl.sclosure?  by  Indi- 
vidual taxpayers  to  the  extent  required  by 
the  Privacy  Act.  The  proposal  would,  how- 
ever, effectively  modify  the  Privacy  Act  by 
specifically  excluding  from  record-1-eeping 
requirements  under  either  section  6103  or 
the  Privacy  Act  disclosure?  made  under  pro- 
posed section  6103(f).  (h)(1).  (h)(2).  (h) 
(3).  (h)(4),  (h)(5),  (l)(l),or  (J). 

Proposed  section  6103(f)(1)  deals  with 
dlsclnsxires  within  the  Treasury  Department 
and  should  fit  the  specific  exception  of  5 
use  552a(c)(l)  as  an  intra-agency  disclo- 
sure under  5  USC  552a(b)(l).  When  disclo- 
sures are  made  to  the  Tax  Division  of  the 
Department  of  Justice  under  proposed  sec- 
tion 6103(f)(2),  the  Tax  Division  Is  prepar- 
ing to  represent  the  interests  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Service  In  litigation  and  is  acting  as 
an  arm  of  the  Service.  When  so  acting  as  the 
Service's  attorney,  the  philosophy  of  the 
Privacy  Act  should  permit  an  exception  for 
keeping  records  of  disclosures  made  essen- 
tially by  a  client  to  Its  attorney. 

Disclosures  under  most  of  the  paragraphs 
of  proposed  section  6103(h)  would  either  be 
Impossible  to  keep  records  of  (le..  section 
6103(h)(1))  or  are  in  the  nature  of  public 
disclosures  (I.e..  section  6103(h)  (2) .  (3).  (4). 
and  (5) ).  The  same  public  disclosure  idea  Is 
present  in  proposed  section  6103(0(1).  and 
there  Is  some  doubt  that  taxpayer  Identity 
Information  under  section  6103 (J)  is  a  record 
which  the  Privacy  Act  was  ever  intended  to 
cover.  This  is  t>ased  on  Congressman  Moor- 
head's  floor  statement  that  5  USC  652a(n) 
"does  not  ban  the  release  of  such  (name- 
and-addressl  lists  where  either  sale  or  rental 
Is  not  Involved." 

19.  Judicial  Review — 

TTie  proposal  provides  that  the  exclusive 
remedy  for  an  alleged  violation  of  section 
6103  shall  be  a  proceeding  under  section 
7213  or,  where  applicable,  5  USC  552a(g)  or 
(1).  as  enacted  by  the  Privacy  Act  Judicial 
review  of  any  determination  permitted  or 
provided  by  statute  to  disclose  or  not  to  dis- 
close a  return  or  return  Information  Is  thus 
limited  to  a  proceeding  under  section  7213 
or  5  USC  552a(g)  or  (1). 

20.  Penalties  for  Unauthorized  Disclo- 
sure— 

Section  7213  makes  It  unlawful  for  any 
Federal  or  State  official  or  employee  to  make 
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a  disclosure  of  Income  tax  return  Informa- 
tion which  the  Code  does  not  authorize  and 
makes  It  unlawful  for  Einy  person  to  pruit  or 
publish  any  such  Information  except  as  au- 
thorized by  the  Code. 

The  legislative  proposal  expands  the  scope 
of  section  7213  In  four  significant  respects. 
First,  section  7213  would  apply  t-"!  unauthor- 
ized disclosure  of  any  tax  returns  or  return 
Information  Second,  the  criminal  sanctions 
are  extended  to  former  officials  or  employees 
of  the  Federal  or  a  State  Government  Third, 
the  criminal  .sanctions  are  extended  to  pri- 
vate contractors  and  their  officers  and  em- 
ployees (or  former  officers  and  employees  i 
who  make  unauthorized  disclosures  of  re- 
turns and  return  Information  to  which  they 
have  been  given  statutory  access  Fourth, 
the  maximum  monetary  penalty  for  an  xin- 
authorlzed  disclosure  imposed  by  .section 
■7213  to  existing  law  would  be  increased  to 
$5,000  from  Jl.OOO  to  correspond  to  the 
monetary  penalty  imposed  upon  an  unau- 
thorized disclosure  of  records  under  the  Pri- 
vacy Act. 

21  Possible  Use  of  Judicial  Procedures  of 
Privacy  Act  to  Determine  Issues  of  Federal 
Tax  Liability- — 

Subtitle  F  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
provides  comprehensive  rules  for  the  admin- 
istrative and  Judicial  determination  of  Fed- 
eral tax  liability.  These  rules  provide  t.»ie  tax- 
payer a  choice  of  three  Federal  tribunals,  i.e.. 
a  Federal  district  court,  the  Court  of  Claims, 
or  the  Tax  Court,  in  which  to  litigate  ques- 
tions of  his  Federal  tax  liability  Further, 
the  taxpayer  can  invoke  elaborate  rviles  for 
attempted  resolution  of  a  tax  dispute  within 
the  Internal  Revenue  Service,  involving  ad- 
ministrative appeals  at  several  levels. 

The  Privacy  Act  authorizes  a  Judicial 
remedy  to  compel  the  requested  correction 
of  an  individual's  "record."  See  5  CSC.  552a 
(d)  and  ig)  (1 )  ( A) .  It  Is  believed  that  it  was 
clearly  not  the  intention  of  the  draftsmen  of 
the  Act  to  thereby  provide  a  new  route  for 
admlrustratlve  and  judicial  resolution  of 
Federal  tax  disputes.  Nevertheless,  to  avoid 
any  possibility  of  confusion  or  controversy 
regarding  the  Act's  availability  in  resolving 
such  disputes,  the  legislative  proposal  would 
add  to  section  7852  of  t!;e  Code  a  new  subsec- 
tion (e).  providing  that  the  record-correc- 
tion machinery  of  the  Privacy  Act  could  not 
be  applied  to  the  determination  of  any  mat- 
ter to  which  the  provisions  of  subtitle  F 
apply. 


By  Mr.  ROTH: 

S.  3406.  A  bill  to  establish  a  Bicen- 
tennial Commission  to  review  all  govern- 
ment programs,  to  (determine  what 
economic.^  and  efficiencies  can  be 
achieved  through  program  consolidation. 
to  review  the  functions  carried  out  by 
each  level  of  government,  to  make 
recommendations  for  defining  their  re- 
spective responsibilities  more  clearly,  and 
for  other  purposes.  Referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Government  Operations. 

Mr.  ROTH.  Mr.  President,  today  I  am 
introducing  legislation  to  establish  a 
national  commission  to  review  the 
structure,  or^ianization.  and  effectiveness 
of  Government  programs  and  seri'ices. 
Government  services  have  grown  during 
the  course  of  our  200-year  history  to  the 
point  where  32  percent  or  nearly  one- 
third  of  our  gro.ss  national  production  is 
in  some  .sense  a  Government  service.  It 
Is  particularly  fitting,  therefore,  that  we 
make  an  initiative  during  this  our 
Bicentennial  Year  to  review  and  improve 
on  the  delivery  of  these  services. 

The  Commission  shall  be  known  as  the 
Citizens    Bicentennial    Commission    for 


the  Organization  and  Operation  of  Gov- 
ernment. 

Citizens  have  become  increasingly  dis- 
enchanted with  the  perfonnance  of 
Government.  Citizens  no  longer  believe 
that  no  problem  is  beyond  our  ability 
to  diagnose  and  solve.  In  fact  the  sen-Ices 
which  are  provided  by  Government  have 
become  the  subject  of  considerable 
criticism.  Recent  public  opinion  polls 
confirm  that  a  majority  of  citizens  be- 
lieve they  are  not  getting  their  money's 
worth  from  the  taxes  paid  in  to  tiie 
Federal  Government.  Many  people 
believe  that  Government  has  over- 
promised  but  has  failed  to  deliver  on  its 
promises. 

It  is  clear  that  the  public's  confidence 
in  Government  will  not  be  restored 
unless  the  delivery  of  .services  is  im- 
proved. Few  would  disagree  with  this 
objective — the  question  necessarily  is 
how  best  to  implement  the  idea  and  how 
quickly  can  the  job  be  done. 

I  believe  the  public  is  demanding  re- 
view of  Government  performance.  The 
elective  proce.sp  this  year  has  demon- 
strated that  public  support  for  Govern- 
ment reorganization  and  efficiency  is 
strong 

Fiscal  responsibility  has  not  always 
been  as  popular  as  it  is  today.  It  is  an 
idea  whose  time  has  come.  Therefore.  I 
believe  that  more  effective  Government 
mu5t  be  set  as  our  top  national  priority. 
We  must  undertake  a  comprehensive  re- 
view of  all  programs  and  spending  in 
order  to  reduce  ineffective  spending  and 
consolidate  duplicative  programs. 

In  order  to  transform  public  support 
for  these  reforms  into  permanent  im- 
provements, pressure  for  change  must  be 
maintained.  I  believe  that  a  national 
commission  of  leading  public  and  private 
citizens  with  broad  involvement  by  the 
public  could  become  an  effective  means 
to  sustain  public  pressure  and  interest 
in  securing  permanent  improvements 

A  commission  is  able  to  make  judg- 
ments that  are  independent  from  the 
legislative  and  executive  branch  and 
could  attract  broad  public  backing.  Thus 
a  commission  could  provide  the  direc- 
tion and  momentum  which  is  needed  in 
order  to  improve  Government.  A  com- 
mission would  serve  as  a  citizen's  sur- 
rogate between  the  President  and  the 
Congre.ss. 

Unless  public  pressure  is  brought  to 
bear  on  Congress  and  the  executive 
branch  the  hard  look  at  Government  pro- 
grams will  be  little  more  than  a  glance. 

The  special  interest  groups  have  had 
enormous  success  in  winning  programs 
aimed  at  their  own  particular  needs. 
Once  established,  these  programs  are 
impossible  to  dislodge,  whatever  their 
merits,  because  the  vested  interests  fight 
tooth  and  nail  to  keep  them. 

The  view  that  Congress  still  controls 
national  policymaking  has  become  a  dis- 
credited illusion.  Our  national  budget 
has  become  a  vast  spoils  system  for  a 
growing  class  of  program  perpetuators. 

Village  Voice  writer.  Phil  Tracey.  re- 
cently described  tlie  similarity  between 
Government  inefficiency  in  the  military- 
industrial  complex  and  within  the  social- 
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welfare  complex  All  too  often  Govern- 
ment proKrams  need  indifference  and  In- 
effectiveness a.s  the  vested  interests  reap 
a  handsome  percentage  off  the  top  for 
tiaeir  own  services. 

We  need  more  voices  who  are  ready  to 
call  for  closer  scrutiny  of  program  per- 
formance There  can  be  no  more  impor- 
tiint  Koal  for  this  Congress  than  to  take 
the  steps  necessary  to  restore  the  credi- 
bility of  ConRress  as  an  institution  ca- 
pable of  giving  purpose  and  direction  to 
the  Nation  s  future. 

Every  leading  candidate  for  President 
has  indicated  the  need  for  taking  a  closer 
look  at  Government  either  to  Improve 
performance,  restructure  the  bureauc- 
racy, or  to  reappraise  our  expectations 
of  what  Government  can  do  The  public 
Ls  clearly  demanding  this.  Few  with  ex- 
perience in  Government  disagree. 

TliLs  legislation  provides  a  means  for 
any  one  of  the  candidates  to  carry  out 
the  campaign  pledges  being  made.  What 
I  am  proposing  is  a  searching  and  far- 
reaching  review  of  Government  opera- 
tions. However,  the  approach  which  I 
am  offering  to  Congress  for  its  considera- 
tion Is  balanced  and  neutral  in  phil- 
osophy. My  hope  is  that  Congress  will  act 
now  to  put  in  place  an  appropriate  forum 
lor  discussion  and  action  on  these  na- 
tional issues  as  the  first  business  of  the 
new  administration. 

COMMISSION    STRUCTURE 

The  Citizen's  Bicentennial  Commission 
would  have  a  broad  charter  to  examine 
Federal  spending  as  a  complement  to 
spending  reform  legislation  which  I  in- 
troduced In  February — S.  2925 — the  Gov- 
frnment  Economy  and  Spending  Reform 
Act  of  1976.  The  Commission  would  pro- 
mote economy.  efBclency  and  improved 
service  in  the  programs,  organization,  and 
operations  of  Government.  The  Commis- 
sion would  recommend  methods  and  pro- 
cedures for  eliminating  duplication  and 
overlap  in  programs  and  services,  suggest 
possible  consolidation  of  such  activities 
where  appropriate,  abolish  programs  or 
services  which  are  ineffective  or  unneces- 
sary, and  make  suggestions  for  stream- 
lining, economizing,  and  reducing  expen- 
ditures to  the  lowest  amount  consistent 
witli  the  efficient  performance  of  Gov- 
ernment services.  The  Commission  would 
ab^o  examine  the  laws  and  regulations 
of  the  Federal  Code  to  suggest  ways  to 
reduce  needless  overlap  and  duplication. 

The  Commission  would  be  composed 
of  18  members  appointed  from  among 
individuals  with  extensive  experience  In 
or  knowledge  of  American  government. 
The  Commissioners  would  be  selected 
from  among  respected  and  dedicated 
public  servants  and  private  citizens.  The 
quality  of  the  Commission  appointments 
Ls  crucial  in  order  to  command  the  con- 
fidence and  respect  of  the  broad  public. 
Si.\  members  shall  be  appointed  Ijy  the 
President,  four  by  the  President  pro  tem- 
pore of  the  Senate,  four  by  the  Speaker 
of  the  House  of  Representatives,  and 
four  by  the  Chief  Justice  of  the  United 
State.s 

The  Chairman  and  Vice  Chairman  of 
the  Commi.s.sion  would  be  selected  from 
oppo.slng  parties  so  that  the  Commission 
would  be  bipartisan. 


The  appointments  would  bo  made  and 
the  Commission  would  become  opera- 
tional Immediately  following  the  inau- 
guration of  tlie  President  in  1977  The 
Commission  would  be  one  of  the  first  ef- 
forts by  the  new  administration  to  ex- 
amine Government  organization  and  un- 
dertake a  major  streamlining  and  re- 
structuring of  program  operations  and 
administrative  structure. 

The  duties  of  the  Commission  will  be 
to  Investigate  the  present  programs, 
services,  organization,  and  methods  of 
operation  of  the  Government  and  to  re- 
port to  the  Congress  and  the  President 
its  recommendations  and  constitutional 
amendments,  legislative  enactments  and 
administrative  actions  which  are  neces- 
sary in  Its  judgment  to  carry  out  such 
recommendations.  A  final  report  would 
be  made  within  33  months  after  the 
Commission  members  are  sworn  in.  In- 
terim reports  shall  be  submitted  as 
needed. 

The  charter  of  the  Commission  is  to 
make  a  searching  and  thorough  inves- 
tigation into  Government  operations  and 
organization  and  suggest  ways  to  In- 
crease efficiency  of  operations,  to  Im- 
prove the  effectiveness  of  services,  and 
to  rationalize  the  structure  and  orga- 
nization of  the  laws  and  agencies  of 
Government. 

The  Commission  would  conduct  busi- 
ness completely  in  the  open  with  active 
involvement  by  citizens.  The  Commission 
should  actively  solicit  support  and  par- 
ticipation by  citizens  in  communities 
across  the  nation  to  aid  the  process  of 
review  and  recommendation. 

TASK    rORCK    ON     FEDERAL    RESPONSIBILrnKS 

An  Independent  task  force  would  be 
constituted  within  the  Commission  to 
examine  the  division  of  responsibilities 
among  the  levels  of  government  and 
make  recommendations  to  improve  the 
Federal  structure.  The  Task  Force  on 
Federalism  would  be  conducted  by  an  in- 
dependent panel  of  no  more  than  20 
members  who  would  file  recommenda- 
tions and  report  within  15  months  The 
task  force  would  be  composed  of  Indi- 
viduals selected  from  among  Members 
of  Congress.  Governors.  State  legislators, 
mayors  and  county  officials,  and  private 
citizens. 

The  task  force  would  develop  recom- 
mendations on  the  principal  responsibil- 
ities of  each  level  of  government  within 
the  federal  system  on  the  manner  for 
each  level  of  government  to  finance  such 
re.'sponsibilities  on  the  appropriate  role  of 
grants  and  intergovernmental  assistance, 
and  the  proper  interrelationships  among 
the  levels  of  government. 

The  relationships  among  Federal. 
State,  and  local  governments  have  be- 
come increasingly  blurred  due  to  the  in- 
terdependence in  establishing  program 
objectives,  standards  of  performance, 
and  governmental  finances  The  respon- 
sibility for  establishing  a  program,  set- 
ting standards  and  rules,  and  financing 
a  program  is  no  longer  defined  by  tradi- 
tional Federal  demarcations 

The  balance  of  our  federal  system 
needs  to  be  carefully  reviewed  to  deter- 
mine whether  adjustments  or  refine- 
ments are  needed  in  order  to  maintain  a 


healthy  Federal  partnership  among  the 
Federal  Government.  Stat<>  government*, 
and  local  communities. 

The  task  force  would  investigate  the 
present  structure  of  government  and  rec- 
ommend the  most  appropriate  responsi- 
bilities for  each  level,  including  any 
constitutional  amendments,  statutory 
changes,  or  admlnl.'^traUve  reforms 
needed.  These  recommendations  would 
be  submitted  in  a  separate  report  to 
be  considered  by  the  Bicentennial  Com- 
mission in  its  study  of  government  or- 
ganization and  operation. 

The  Bicentennial  Commission  would 
be  similar  in  structure  and  punx).se  to  the 
two  Hoover  Commission  investigation.'; 
The  first  Hoover  Commission  was  estab- 
lished by  President  Truman  and  served 
from  1947  to  1949.  It  made  273  recom- 
mendations to  promote  economy,  effi- 
ciency, and  improve  service  in  the  orga- 
nization, methods,  and  operation  of  the 
executive  branch  Seventy-two  percent  of 
the  recommendations  were  adopted — 111 
or  41  percent  by  administrative  action 
and  85  or  31  percent  by  legislative  action. 

The  second  Hoover  Commission  was 
established  by  President  Eisenhower  and 
.served  from  1953  to  1955  It  made  314 
recommendations  also  for  improving  gov- 
ernment operations,  organization,  and 
administration  Of  these.  200  or  64  per- 
cent were  adopted — 147  or  47  percent  by 
administrative  action,  and  54  or  17  per- 
cent by  legLslative  action. 

The  action  by  the  two  Hoover  Coni- 
mi.ssions  demonstrates  that  recommen- 
dations to  restructure  and  reform  the 
operation  of  government  made  by  a  com- 
mission with  broad  public  involvement 
and  support  can  be  effective.  A  commus- 
sion  can  provide  the  necessary  combina- 
tion of  objectivity,  independence,  and 
bipartisanship  to  advance  meaningful 
reform. 

It  is  easy  to  dismiss  a  toinmission  as 
a  powerless  body  unable  to  effect  its  own 
recommendations.  I  submit,  however, 
that  a  commission  is  perhaps  better 
suited  to  scrutinize  govermnent  opera- 
tions than  either  the  executive  or  leg- 
islative branch  because  it  is  neutral, 
impartial,  and  independent.  The  recom- 
mendations made  will  stand  on  their 
merits.  We  can  ill  afford  to  turn  our 
backs  on  an  opportunity  for  making  gov- 
ernment more  effective  and  more  respon- 
sive to  the  public  which  deserves  to  have 
its  confidence  in  government  restored. 
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By  Mr.  BEALL: 

S.  3407.  A  bill  to  establish  a  Speciaf  In- 
vestigative Commission  on  Postal  Service 
Operations.  Referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 

Mr.  BEALL.  Mr  President,  I  am  today 
introducing  legislation  to  establish  a  Spe- 
cial Investigative  Commission  on  Postal 
Service  Operations. 

This  Commission,  made  up  of  private 
citizens.  Members  of  Congress  and  the 
Director  of  the  Office  of  Management  and 
Budget,  would  be  charged  with  studying 
all  phases  of  postal  operations,  and  re- 
porting back  to  the  President  and  Con- 
gress within  6  months  on  actions  which 
could  be  taken  to  improve  service  and 
stabilize  costs. 


Farther,  during  this  investigating  pe- 
ruxl.  neither  the  Postmaster  General  nor 
any  other  Federal  official  may  Implement 
any  action,  such  as  the  closing  of  small 
or  rural  post  offices  which  w^ould  have  the 
effect  of  reducing,  curtailing,  or  eliminat- 
ing service  to  any  locality  or  general  class 
of  user. 

Put  simpb*.  the  American  people  are 
losing  faith  m  our  national  postal  system. 
Tliey  see  a  system  which  offers  less  and 
l&ss  service  at  higher  and  higher  costs. 
Worse  yet.  they,  and  I.  see  matters  get- 
ting progressively  worse  in  the  coming 
months  and  years.  The  postaJ  sy."-tem  is 
now  caught  in  a  vicious  circle  of  declin- 
ing volume  and  increasing  costs.  To  cover 
the  high  costs  ol  the  .system,  USPS  con- 
tinues to  ask.  and  get.  higher  rates.  These 
actions,  in  turn,  lead  to  further  reduc- 
tions in  iLsage,  which  will  undoubtedly 
lead  to  even  higher  rates. 

Rate  increa.ses  last  year  forced,  for 
only  the  third  time  in  this  century,  a 
net  decline  of  about  800  million  pieces  of 
mail  usage,  and.  according  to  the  Poet- 
master  General,  this  i-ate  of  decline  shows 
no  signs  of  letting  up  this  year. 

Meanwhile,  the  Postal  Service  slips 
decix?r  into  fiscal  dLsaster.  Despite  con- 
6n.-.s,sional  appropriations  which  have 
averaged  $1.5  billion  per  year,  since  1972, 
the  Postal  Service  has  accumulated  a  def- 
icit of  over  $3  billion.  Tlie  Pastal  Service 
started  fiscal  year  1972  with  an  equity  of 
$1.7  biUion.  By  the  end  of  this  year,  that 
equity  will  have  dropped  to  a  minus  $1.3 
billion.  The  system  now  must  borrow  to 
meet  its  payroll  The  system  is  now  losing 
$2,50,000  everj-  hour. 

ThLs  is  simply  no  way  to  run  a  busi- 
ness or  a  Government  enterprise. 

There  is,  in  short,  no  way  to  end  the 
circle  of  financial  insolvency  and  poor 
service  in  which  we  find  the  Postal  Serv- 
ice today  witliout  radical  .surgery  of  its 
entire  structure. 

Faced  with  these  problems,  however, 
tlie  present  postal  system  leadership  ha^ 
responded  with  only  ineffective  and.  In 
fact,  counterproductive  steps. 

According  to  a  General  Accoimting  Of- 
fice forecast,  the  postal  system  wiU  re- 
quire annual  revenues  of  about  $20  bil- 
lion per  year  by  1984  to  reach  self-suffi- 
ciency. 

Yel  the  keystone  of  the  Postal  Service 
leadership  strateg>"  to  deal  with  this 
crushing  financial  burden  is  to  close  600 
small  ix>st  offices,  thus  saving  a  grand 
total  of  $6  million.  According  to  postal 
officials,  at  the  current  rate  of  expendi- 
tures, this  would  allow  the  ix)st  office  to 
operate  for  an  additional  9  minutes. 

Not  only  will  this  action  deprive  many 
people  of  convenient  po.stal  service,  and 
wipe  many  communities  off  the  map  alto- 
gether, it  flies  completely  contrary  to 
the  existing  law  on  which  the  operations 
of  the  Postal  Service  are  based. 

The  Postal  Reorganization  Act  spe- 
cifically states  that: 

No  small  Post  Office  shall  be  closed  solely 
for  operating  at  a  deficit.  It  being  the  spe- 
cific intent  of  the  Congress  that  efTectlve 
postal  services  be  insured  to  residents  of 
both  urban  and  rural  cximmiinltles. 

I  cannot  conceive  of  a  clearer  state- 
ment of   public   policy.   Yet   the   Postal 


Service  has  decided  to  ignore  congres- 
sional intent  on  this  matter. 

The  legislation  I  am  introducing  today 
would  speclflcally  prohibit  the  closing 
of  small  and  rural  Post  Offices,  which 
are  open  at  the  present  time,  while  the 
Commission  completes  its  study,  and 
would  also  extend  this  moratorium  on 
closing  actions  and  other  service  cuts  for 
a  period  of  180  days  following  the  sub- 
mission of  the  Commission's  report,  in 
order  to  permit  the  Congress  to  develop 
new  and  comprehensive  legislation  in 
light  of  the  Commission's  findings.  Thus, 
my  legislation  would  prohibit  major 
service  reductions,  such  as  the  closing  of 
small  or  rural  post  offices,  lor  a  minimum 
of  1  year. 

The  Commission  established  by  this 
act  would  be  made  up  of  four  private 
citizens  appointed  by  the  President,  one 
of  whom  will  be  designated  chairman  by 
him:  two  Senators  appointed  by  the 
President  of  the  Senate;  two  Representa- 
tives appointed  by  the  Speaker  of  the 
House;  and  the  Director  of  the  Office  of 
Management  and  Budget  to  represent 
the  executive  branch. 

The  Commission  will  be  required  to 
report  back  to  the  Congress  and  the 
President  6  months  after  formation.  This 
is  a  relatively  short  period  to  require  a 
report  by  any  Commission,  particularly 
one  which  must  delve  into  this  highly 
complicated  matter,  but  I  believe  the 
public  interest  requires  and  demands  a 
prompt  resolution  of  the  present  postal 
mess  by  the  Congress. 

It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Commission 
to  study  any  and  all  facets  of  Postal 
Service  operations.  However,  my  legisla- 
tion specifically  directs  them  to  consider 
.seven  issues  which  I  consider  to  be  cru- 
cial to  anj'  future  decisions  on  the  course 
of  reform. 

They  are : 

First.  An  evaluation  of  the  quality  of 
deUverj'  service  for  all  classes  of  mail ; 

Second.  A  forecast  of  the  current  and 
future  revenue  requirements  for  the 
Postal  Service; 

Third.  An  analysis  of  various  revenue 
sources,  including  the  need  for  increased 
postal  rates  in  certain  classes  of  mail  and 
additional  Federal  subsidies; 

Fourth.  .«Ln  analysis  of  the  desirability 
and  impact  on  service  and  overall  cost 
savings  of  various  reductions  in  Postal 
Service ; 

Fifth.  An  evaluation  of  mechanized 
mall-handling  equipment  and  tech- 
niques; 

Sixth.  An  analysis  of  product! vit>'  in 
the  Postal  Service;  and 

Seventh.  An  evaluation,  in  light  of  past 
experiences,  of  the  Postal  Reorganiza- 
tion Act  of  1970.  and  recommendations 
for  amendments  to  that  act. 

It  is  important  to  note  that  in  drafting 
the  Postal  Reorganization  Act  of  1970, 
the  Congress  relied  heavily  on  the  work 
of  the  Kappel  Commission.  This  Com- 
mission was  appointed  by  President 
Johnson  in  1967  following  an  unprece- 
dented logjam  of  mail  in  late  1966  which 
took  months  to  untangle. 

We  now  are  faced  with  postal  prob- 
lems far  more  dangerous  than  any  we 
have  ever  faced.  It  is  time  that  we  once 


again  convene  a  high  level  investigatory 
commission,  to  evaluate,  in  the  light  of 
experience,  our  past  legislation,  and  sug- 
gest new  directions  for  the  future. 

Without  action,  our  national  postal 
system  wiE  continue  its  unchecked  drift 
toward  financial  ruin. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
.sent  that  a  text  of  the  bill  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

S.  3407 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives    of    the    United    States    of 
America  in  Congress  assembled , 

EST ABUSH MINT   OF   COMMISSION 

Skctton  1.  There  Is  eetabllshed  a  Sjjeclal 
Investigative  Commission  on  Postal  Service 
Ojjeratlons. 

MEMBERAHZP   OF   TOHZ  COM^MISSION 

Skc.  2.  (a)  The  Commission  shall  be  com- 
poeed  of  nine  members  as  foUows : 

(1)  Two  members  of  the  United  States 
Senate,  appointed  by  the  President  of  the 
Senate,  each  of  whom  shall  be  from  a  dif- 
ferent political  party: 

(2)  Two  members  of  the  United  States 
House  of  Representatives,  ap^xjlnted  by  the 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representative*, 
each  of  whom  shall  be  from  a  different  pcdlt- 
Ical  party: 

(3)  The  Director  of  the  Oflice  of  Manage- 
ment and  Budget;  and 

(4)  Pour  members  from  private  life,  ap- 
pointed by  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  one  of  which  shall  t)e  designated  by 
the  P>re6ldent  as  Chairman 

(b)  The  Commission  shall  elect  a  vice 
chairman  from  among  its  members. 

(c)  Any  vacancy  In  the  Commission  shaU 
not  affect  Its  powers  but  shall  be  filled  In  the 
same  manner  In  which  the  original  appoint- 
ment was  made. 

(d)  A  quorum  of  the  Commission  shall 
consist  of  five  members,  except  tiiat  tiie 
Commission  may  establish  a  lower  number  as 
a  quorum  for  the  purpose  of  taking  sworn 
testimony. 

DUTIES  OF  THE   COMMISSION 

Sec.  3.  (a)  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the 
Commission  to  conduct  a  full  and  complete 
study  and  Investigation  of  the  operations 
and  acUvlties  of  the  United  States  Postal 
Service.  Such  study  and  Investigation  shall 
Include,  but  not  be  limited  to,  the  foUow- 
ing: 

(1)  An  evaluation  of  the  quality  of  de- 
livery service  for  all  classes  of  mall: 

i2i  A  forecast  of  the  current  and  futxire 
revenue  requirements  for  the  Postal  Service: 

(3)  An  analysis  of  various  revenue  sources. 
Including  the  need  for  Increased  postal  rates 
In  certain  classes  of  mall  and  additional  fed- 
eral subsidies; 

(4  I  An  Euialysls  of  the  desirability  and  im- 
pact or.  service  and  overall  cost  savmgs  oX 
various  reductions  In  postal  service: 

1 5 )  An  evaluation  of  mechanized  man- 
handling equipment  and  techniques; 

(6 1  An  analysis  of  productivity  In  the 
Postal  Service:  and 

(7)  An  evaluation,  in  light  of  past  ex- 
periences, of  the  Postal  Reorganization  Act 
of  1970.  and  recommendations  for  amend- 
ments to  that  Act. 

(b)  The  Commission  shall,  from  time  to 
time,  and  in  a  final  report,  report  the  re- 
sults of  Its  study  and  investigation  and  sub- 
mit Its  recommendation  to  the  President 
and  the  Congress  The  Commission  shall 
.•iubmit  a  final  report  not  later  than  six 
months  after  the  appointment  of  all  mem- 
bers of  the  Commission. 
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REDUCTION    or    SERVTCK 

Sec  4  Effective  May  11.  1976  and  extend- 
ing for  II  period  of  180  days  following  such 
time  as  the  final  report  required  by  Sec.  3 
(b)  Is  submitted  to  the  President  and  Con- 
g;res8.  neither  the  Postmaster  General,  nor 
other  oHiclal  of  the  United  States  Postal 
Service  or  of  the  Federal  Govprrunent  shall 
Implement  any  action.  Including  but  not 
limited  to  the  closing  of  sniiUl  or  rural  post 
offices,  which  would  have  the  effect  of  re- 
ducing, curtailing  or  eliminating  service  to 
any  locality  or  general  category  of  user. 

POWERS    or    THE    COMMISSION 

Sec.  5  (a)  The  Commission  may,  in  carry- 
ing out  its  duties  under  this  Act,  sit  and  act 
at  such  times  and  places,  hold  such  hearings, 
take  such  testimony,  require  by  subpena  or 
otherwise  the  attendance  of  such  witnesses 
and  the  production  of  such  boolcs,  papers, 
and  documents,  administer  such  oaths,  have 
such  printing  and  binding  done,  and  make 
such  expenditures  as  the  Commission  deems 
advisable.  Subpenas  shall  be  issued  under 
the  signature  of  the  chairman  or  any  such 
member  of  the  Commission  designated  by 
him  and  shall  be  served  by  any  person 
designated  by  the  chairman  or  any  such 
member.  Any  member  of  the  Cotumlsalon 
may  administer  oaths  or  affirmations  to  wit- 
nesses appearing  before  the  Commission. 

(b)  Any  United  States  district  court 
within  the  Jurisdiction  of  which  any  inquiry 
Is  carried  on.  may  upon  petition  by  the  Com- 
mission. In  case  of  refusal  to  obey  a  sub- 
pena or  order  of  the  Commission  i.ssued 
under  sut)sectlon  (a)  of  this  section,  issue 
an  order  requiring  compliance  therewith; 
and  any  failure  to  obey  the  order  of  the 
court  may  be  punished  by  the  court  as  a 
contempt  thereof. 

(c)  Subject  to  such  rules  and  regulations 
as  may  be  adopted  by  the  Commission,  the 
chairman  shall  have  the  power  to — 

(1)  Appoint  and  flx  the  compensation  of 
an  executive  director,  and  such  additional 
staff  personnel  as  he  deems  necessary,  with- 
out regard  to  the  provisions  of  title  5.  United 
States  Code,  governing  appointments  In  the 
competitive  service,  and  without  regard  to 
chapter  51  and  subchapter  III  of  chapter  53 
of  such  title  relating  to  claaslflcatlon  and 
General  Schedule  pay  rates,  but  at  rates  not 
In  excess  of  the  maximum  rate  for  OS-18  of 
the  General  Schedule  under  section  5332  of 
such  title:  and 

(21  Procure  temporary  and  intermittent 
services  to  the  same  extent  as  Ls  authorized 
by  section  3109  of  title  5.  United  States 
Code,  but  at  rates  not  to  exceed  $125  a  day 
for  individuals. 

COMPENSATION    Or     MEMBERS    OP    THE 
COMMISSION 

Sec.  6.  (a)(1)  The  members  of  the  Com- 
mission who  are  Members  of  the  Congress 
shall  serve  without  additional  compensa- 
tion. The  members  of  the  Commls.slon  who 
are  officers  or  employees  of  the  United  States 
shall  serve  without  additional  compensa- 
tion, but  shall  continue  to  receive  the  sal- 
ary of  their  regular  position  when  engaged 
In  the  performance  of  the  duties  vested  In 
the  Commission. 

12)  A  member  of  the  Commission  other 
than  one  to  whom  paragraph  (1)  applies 
shall  receive  9125  per  diem  when  engaged  In 
the  actual  performance  of  the  dutlM  vested 
In  the  Commission. 

(b)  All  members  of  the  Commission  shall 
be  reimbursed  for  travel,  subsistence,  and 
other  necessary  expenses  Incurred  by  them 
In  the  performance  of  the  duties  vested  in 
the  Commission. 

EXPENSES    or   THE    COMMISSION 

Sec.  7.  There  are  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  to 
carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  Act. 


EXPIRATION    or    THE    COMMISSION 

Sec.  8.  The  Commission  shall  cease  to  exist 
thirty  days  after  the  submission  of  Its  anaU 
report. 


By  Mr.  HARTKE  (for  hinudf  and 
Mr.  Pearson  I    iby  requwt^  : 

S.  3409.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Regional 
Rail  Reorganization  Act  of  1973  to  au- 
thorize additional  appropriations  for  the 
U  S.  Railway  Association.  Referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Commerce. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  Senator 
Gravel  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  3220, 
a  bill  introduced  by  mself  and  Senators 
Magnuson.  Beall,  r.nd  Weicker. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Without 
objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President.  I  am  in- 
troducing by  request,  along  with  Senator 
Pearson,  a  bill  to  provide  authorizations 
for  fiscal  year  1977  for  the  J.S.  Railway 
Association.  This  legislation  is  required 
because  of  the  Industry  structure  that 
emerged  from  the  reorganization  of  the 
bankrupt  rail  system  in  the  Midwest  and 
Northeast  and  the  added  cost  of  litigation 
resulting  from  the  reorganization  proc- 
ess. Because  of  the  statutory  deadline  for 
reporting  legLslation  under  the  new  budg- 
et procedures,  I  am  hopeful  that  the 
Commerce  Committee  will  be  able  to  re- 
port both  this  legislation  and  S.  3220  as 
part  of  the  Amtrak  legislation  that  will 
be  considered  In  the  near  future. 

By  Mr.  CASE  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Williams)  : 

S.  3410.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Act  of 
September  18,  1964.  as  amended,  author- 
izing the  addition  of  lands  to  Morrlstown 
National  Historical  Park  in  the  State  of 
New  Jersey,  and  for  other  purposes.  Re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
In.sular  Affairs. 

Mr.  CASE.  Mr.  President,  on  behalf  of 
myself  and  Mr.  Williams  I  introduce  a 
bill  to  enlarge  the  Morrlstown  National 
Historical  Park  at  Morrlstown,  N.J. 

This  legislation,  introduced  last  week 
in  the  House  by  Representative  Milli- 
cent  Fenwick  and  cosponsored  by  the 
other  members  of  the  New  Jersey  delega- 
tion, would  add  approximately  100  acres 
to  the  historic  park  site 

This  added  acreage,  known  as  the 
Jarvis  property,  will  provide  a  buffer 
zone  necessary  to  the  continued  pres- 
ervation of  the  rustic  integrity  of  tlie 
park  and  will  make  possible  the  exten- 
sion of  the  present  hiking  and  horseback 
riding  trail  system.  In  addition,  enlarging 
the  Morrlstown  Park  to  Include  the 
Jarvis  land  will  pro\1de  additional 
wooded  and  farm  lands  of  the  type  be- 
lieved to  have  been  here  in  the  Revolu- 
tionary da>s. 

I  am  pleased  to  have  the  opportunity 
to  tell  the  Senate  about  MorristowTi  His- 
torical Park  which.  I  believe,  has  special 
significance  to  the  Nation  during  this 
period.  It  was  near  Morrlstown.  N  J., 
that  the  Continental  Army,  under  Gen- 
eral Washington  was  encamped  from 
January  until  the  spring  of  1777  and 
again  in  the  winter  of  1779-60.  Washing- 
ton established  his  headquarte'-s  first_at 
the  Arnold  Tavern  on  the  green  at  Mor- 


rlstown and  during  the  second  encamp- 
ment at  the  Ford  Mansion  in  Morris- 
town. 

These  were  not  Uie  best  of  times  for 
the  Contmcntal  forces.  Tlie  men  were 
neither  well  fed  nor  well  clothed  Tlieir 
ranks  were  often  depleted  by  desertions 
or  the  departure  of  brigades  wiiose  en- 
listment period.^  were  over.  Wa.shlngton 
knew  well  tlie  meaning  of  '.simimer 
soldier"  and  "sunsliine  patriot  " 

It  was  during  these  winter  encamp- 
ments that  Washington  wrote: 

You  can  form  no  Idea  of  the  perplexity  of 
my  situation  .  .  .  No  man,  I  believe,  ever  had 
a  greater  choice  of  difficulties  nor  less  means 
to  extricate  himself  from  them 

Washington,  we  are  t-old,  hap[)ened  on 
the  Morrlstown  area  by  accident  It 
suited  his  purposes — from  Morristowu  he 
could  observe  the  British  forces  en- 
camped in  New  York  City  and  at  Phila- 
delphia, while  natural  barriers  gave  him 
protection  from  attack.  In  addition,  the 
countrj'side  was  of  rolling  woodlands 
dotted  with  farms — a  ready  larder  for  an 
army.  Nearby,  there  were  iron  foundries. 

E>uring  the  second  encampment — tlie 
winter  of  1779-80 — forces  numbering  be- 
tween 9,000  and  13,000  were  stationed  on 
the  Wick  property  in  Jockey  Hollow.  Ac- 
cording to  my  information  some  500  acres 
of  forestlands  were  cut  over  by  the  .sol- 
diers and  the  trees  ased  for  fuel  and  to 
build  small  huts  in  which  both  officers 
and  enlisted  men  .spent  the  winter. 

While  none  of  these  huts  has  sun'ived, 
replicas  can  be  seen  at  the  Jockey  Hol- 
low site  today.  In  addition,  the  historical 
park  Includes  Tempe  Wick  hou.se.  in 
which  the  commander  of  the  PeniLsyl- 
vanla  troops  wintered,  the  Ford  Mansion 
which  was  Washington's  headquarters 
during  the  winter  of  1779-80,  and  two 
museums. 

The  new  museum  near  the  Wick  house 
will  be  open  to  the  public  on  June  15  The 
older  mu-seum  near  the  Ford  .Mu.seum 
also  is  scheduled  to  open  on  tliat  day 

A.S  some  of  you  may  know.  Momstown 
Park  goes  back  to  the  1930's  and  my  in- 
terest extends  over  a  long  period  of  time 
during  which  I  have  been  pleased  to  work 
for  the  betterment  of  tlie  park. 

I  believe  that  when  we  protect  our  her- 
itage through  the  preservation  of  Impor- 
tant historic  areas  we  do  much  for  the 
future  of  our  country. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  the  bill  be  printed  at 
this  point  In  the  REcoRn. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  blU  waa 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows : 

S. 3410 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
Act  of  September  18,  1964  (78  Stat  957), 
entitled  "An  Act  to  authorize  the  addition 
of  lands  to  Morrlstown  National  HLstorlcal 
Park  in  the  State  of  New  Jersey,  and  for 
other  purposes,"  as  amended  by  the  Act  of 
October  26,  1974  (88  Stat.  1447),  Is  amended 
by  changing  "465  acres"  in  both  places  In 
which  It  appears  In  the  first  section  to  '600 
acres." 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  Mr  President,  I  am 
pleased  to  join  with  Senator  Case  In  In- 
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troducing  a  bill  to  add  approximately 
133  acres  to  Momstown  National  His- 
torical Park.  An  identical  bill  was  in- 
troduced m  the  Hou.se  May  7  by  the  en- 
tire New  Jersey  delegation. 

This  Bicentennial  Year  commemorates 
the  heroic  events  leading  to  America's 
independence.  During  the  bitter  winters 
of  1777  and  1779-80,  the  endurance  and 
courage  of  General  Washington  and  his 
troops  were  put  to  the  lest  in  the  rolling 
hills  around  Morrlstown.  This  site  of 
two  Continental  Army  encampments 
during  critical  periods  in  our  War  for 
Independence  has  been  preserved  by  the 
establishment  of  Morrlstown  National 
Historical  Park 

The  only  national  park  in  New  Jer- 
sey. Momstown  is  uniquely  situated  in 
our  most  densely  populated  State  within 
ready  access  of  the  New  York  metropoli- 
tan area.  The  extension  of  Route  287  to 
Morrlstown  has  greatly  Increased  the 
pre.ssures  of  urbanization  and  suburbani- 
zation in  this  area.  At  the  same  time, 
the  Bicentennial  will  attract  a  great 
many  more  tourists  to  the  Park. 

Despite  its  relatively  small  acreage,  its 
metropolitan  location,  and  the  fact  that 
Its  main  sectors — Jockey  Hollow  and 
the  New  Jersey  Brigade  Site — are  sepa- 
rated, Momstown  Park's  natural  setting 
has  been  protected  by  the  natural  char- 
acter of  the  properties  surrounding  the 
two  sectors.  These  include  two  wildlife 
sanctuaries,  a  Girl  Scout  camp,  a  county 
park,  and  a  large  private  estate,  known 
as  the  Jarvis  property.  Another  adjoin- 
ing property,  the  Cross  estate,  was  ac- 
quired by  the  National  Park  Service  last 
year  under  legislation  which  Senator 
Case  and  I  sponsored. 

There  were  early  indications  that  at 
least  part  of  the  Jarvis  projjerty,  which 
lies  between  Jockey  Hollow  and  the  New 
Jersey  Brigade  Site,  would  be  donated 
to  the  Park  Service,  However,  this  is  no 
longer  the  case.  When  this  choice  prop- 
erty came  on  the  market  recently,  the 
New  Jersey  Conservation  Foundation 
acted  quickly  to  secure  it  for  eventual 
acquisition  by  the  Park  Service.  The 
Foundation  has  acquired  a  90-day  op- 
tion to  purcha.se  the  property  at  a  price 
well  below  the  fair  market  value.  Tlie 
Foundation  intends  tu  exercise  the  op- 
tion and  hold  the  property  pending  pas- 
sage of  authorizing  and  appropriating 
legislation  by  Congress.  The  legislation 
whicli  Senator  Case  and  I  are  introduc- 
ing today  would  authorize  this  acquisi- 
tion by  the  Federal  Government. 

The  addition  of  the  Jarvis  property  to 
Morrlstown  Park  would  fulfill  the  objec- 
tives established  by  the  master  plan  de- 
veloped by  the  Department  of  the  In- 
terior. It  is  a  vital  key  to  the  preserva- 
tion of  the  parksetting  of  the  entire  area. 
Its  inclusion  in  tlie  Park  would  provide 
needed  additional  space  for  tourists  dur- 
ing and  after  the  Bicentennial,  and 
would  enhance  the  interpretation  of  this 
nistoric  area. 


By  Mr  HRUSKA  'for  himself,  Mr. 

Eastland.  Mr.  Hugh  Scott,  Mr. 

Thurmond,  and  Mr.  Buckley  i 

(by  request^  : 

S    3411.   A  bill  to  protect  the  public 

from    traffickers    in    heroin    and    other 


opiates  and  for  other  purposes.  Referred 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  I  am  to- 
day introducing  at  the  request  of  the 
administration,  and  on  behalf  of  Sena- 
tors Eastland.  Hugh  Scott,  Thurmond. 
and  Buckley,  legislation  to  improve  our 
ability  to  enforce  the  law  against  traf- 
fickers of  illegal  drugs.  This  legislation 
comes  as  tlie  result  ol  the  President's 
Message  on  Drug  Abuse  delivered  to  the 
Congress  in  recent  dcys. 

This  legislation  is  most  complex  and 
covers  many  fields  of  Federal  drug  con- 
trol enforcement.  There  is  no  easy  an- 
swer to  this  serious  problem  which,  as 
the  President  has  pointed  out,  costs  the 
Nation  up  to  $17  billion  a  year. 

The  legLslation  introduced  today  pro- 
poses six^cific  steps  to  strengthen  the 
hand  of  law  enforcement  m  dealing  with 
the  trafficking  of  illegal  drugs  both  with- 
in this  Nation's  borders  and  beyond 
WhUe  these  specific  proposals  are  con- 
sistent with  the  Pre.sidcnts  intention  to 
act  in  this  area,  it  is  recognized  that 
many  of  them  will  require  careful  scru- 
tiny by  the  Congress.  There  may  be  need 
for  changes  in  the  methods,  in  the  scope, 
and  in  the  direction  of  this  legislation, 
but  it  is  my  purpose  to  follow  the  princi- 
pal thrust  of  the  President's  mes.sage.  I 
hope  the  Congress  will  do  the  same. 

TrrLE  I MANDATORY    MINIMUM   SENTENCES 

Let  me  outline  briefly  the  various  pro- 
visions of  this  legislation.  First,  with  re- 
gard to  tlie  Presidents  request  that  man- 
datory minimum  prison  sentences  be  re- 
quired for  drug  traffickers. 

In  his  April  27  message  to  the  Con- 
gress, the  President  stated: 

Justice  Department  statistics  show  that 
one  out  of  every  four  persons  convicted  of 
trafficking  in  heroin  received  no  prison  sen- 
tence at  all.  One  out  of  every  three  received 
a  sentence  of  less  than  three  years.  And  since 
convicted  traffickers  are  eligible  for  parole 
upon  the  completion  of  one-third  of  their 
sentence,  even  those  who  receive  longer  sen- 
tences rarely  served  more  than  a   few  year? 

Mr.  President,  laws  that  permit  this 
to  happen  must  be  changed,  or  our  ef- 
forts to  detect  and  arrest  lawbreakers 
cannot  be  expected  to  succeed.  Deter- 
rence— certainty  that  a  conviction  will 
mean  substantial  jail  time — must  be 
achieved. 

The  Honorable  Harold  R.  Tyler.  Dep- 
uty Attorney  General  of  the  United 
States,  recently  addres.sed  the  annual 
Law  Day  luncheon  of  the  Creighton  Uni- 
versity Law  School  in  my  hometown  of 
Omaha.  As  a  Creighton  alumus  it  wa-s 
heartening  for  me  to  hear  Judge  Tyler 
speak  on  the  subject  of  "Reform  in  Sen- 
tences Practices."  Among  these  remarks 
on  the  subject  were  the  following: 

If  I  had  a  dollar  for  every  time  I  v\-as  told, 
by  not  only  lay  friends,  but  even  many  of 
my  lawyer  friends,  of  their  shock  to  learn 
that  a  notorious  offender  v.^as  relea.sed  after 
only  two  years  of  a  five-year  sentence,  I 
would  be  a  wealthy  man. 

Mr.  President,  I  sincerely  believe  that 
such  sentiments  are  shared  by  a  ma- 
jority of  Americans.  Newspapers  are  con- 
stantly filled  with  stories  of  convicted 
criminals,  who  after  receiving  sentences 
for  serious  crimes,  are  released  on  parole 
far  short  of  the  imposed  sentence.  Al- 


though there  are  proposals  under  con- 
sideration to  change  this  unfortunate 
system,  the  sentences  for  narcotics  of- 
fenders should  not  be  delayed  Firm  and 
certain  punishment  must  be  meted  out 
if  our  drug  trafficking  problem  is  to  be 
solved. 

The  President's  proposed  legislation 
goes  a  long  way  in  correcting  this  defi- 
ciency in  our  present  system.  It  would 
require  mandatory  minimum  sentences 
for  persons  convicted  of  trafficking  in 
heroin  and  similar  narcotic  drugs.  It 
calls  for  a  3-year  mandatory  sen- 
tence for  the  first  offense,  and  at  least 
6  years  for  any  subsequent  offenses  or 
selling  illegal  drugs  to  a  minor,  subject  In 
each  instance  to  some  well-defined  ex- 
ceptions. 

TITLE  U REFOEM  OF  BAn,  LAWS  FOB  DBtTC 

TRAFTICKEBS 

Mr  President,  not  only  are  the  sen- 
tencing procedures  in  need  of  reform,  so 
are  the  bail  laws  And  this  is  without 
question  clearly  Judicial  Committee  jur- 
isdiction. A  1974  Department  of  Justice 
study  has  shown  that  nearly  one  out  of 
every  two  individuals  arrested  for  traf- 
fickinsr  in  narcotics  was  implicated  in 
drug  trafficking  activity  whOe  out  on 
bail  It  is  a  fact  of  life  that  drug  dealing 
is  a  lucrative  enterprise  and  funds  for 
bail  are  readily  available  to  those  ar- 
rested. 

Title  n  of  this  legislation  also  provides 
for  the  estabhsment  by  the  Congress  of 
.ludicial  authority  to  deny  ball  if  a  de- 
fendant arrest  lor  traffick-jig  heroin  or 
dangerous  drugs  is  found:  First,  to  have 
previously  been  convicted  of  a  drug  fel- 
ony; second,  to  be  presently  free  on 
parole:  third,  to  be  a  nonresident  alien: 
fourth,  to  have  been  arrested  in  posses- 
sion of  a  false  passport;  or  fifth,  to  be  a 
fugitive  or  previously  convicted  felon. 

TITLX  m — FORFEmrRE  OF  PROCEEDS  OF  ILLEGAL 
DRUG  TRANSACTIONS 

Mr.  President,  title  m  of  the  bill 
would  require  the  forfeiture  of  cash  or 
other  personal  property  found  in  the 
possession  of  a  narcotics  violator.  Such 
cash  or  personal  property  would  have 
to  be  used  or  intended  to  be  used  In  con- 
nection with  an  illegal  drug  transaction. 

The  purpose  of  this  section  is  to  reach 
only  that  which  is  used  or  intended  to  be 
used  as  consideration  for  receipt  of  con- 
trolled substances  in  violation  of  this 
act.  The  descriptive  terms  of  considera- 
tion are  defined  as  follows: 

(1)  "Monies"  means  officially  issued  coin 
and  currency  of  the  United  States  or  any 
foreign  country;  (2)  "negotiable  Instru- 
ments" means  that  which  can  be  legally 
transferred  to  another  party  by  endorsement 
or  delivery:  and  t3)  "Securities"  refers  to 
any  stocks,  bonds,  notes  or  other  evidences 
of  debt  or  property;  and  (4)  "Proceeds"  re- 
fers to  any  other  property  furnished  In  ex- 
change for  a  controlled  substance  In  viola- 
tion of  this  Act 

TITLE    IV ILLEGAL    EXPORT     OF    CASH 

In  addition  to  denying  baU.  which  Is 
often  achieved  because  of  the  easy  profits 
from  drug  dealine.  the  legislation  seeks 
authority  for  the  U.S.  Customs  Service  to 
search  persons  suspected  of  smuggling 
money  out  of  the  United  States.  Although 
this,  in  effect,  makes  contraband  out  of 
currency,  it  would  be  restricted  to  cases 
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where  the  money  was  In  tiie  possession  of 
a  druK  violatx)r  and  who  intended  to  use 
It  for  an  illcKiil  drug  lransa<-lion.  The 
burden  of  pr(X)f  would  be  hwh.  thus  pre- 
ventuiK  abuses  or  over-reachniK  by  Cus- 
toms onicials  against  US.  citizens  travel- 
ing out  of  the  country  with  large 
amounts  of  cash  intended  for  lawful  pur- 
poses. 

TITLE    V PROMPT    REPORTINO   OF    VESSELS 

Mr.  President,  also  included  in  this 
legislation  is  a  provision  that  would 
tighten  the  provisions  of  the  law  relating 
to  small  privately-owned  vessels  report- 
ing to  U.S.  Customs  oCacials  after  their 
arrival  in  this  country.  Masters  of  such 
vessels  now  have  24  hours  In  which  to  re- 
port their  arrival.  Unfortunately,  this 
delay  in  reporting  permits  drug  traf- 
fickers suflQcient  time  to  unload  contra- 
band in  this  country  and  put  it  into  the 
channels  of  the  criminal  underground. 

The  proposed  amendment,  section  501. 
would  authorize  the  Commissioner  of 
Customs  to  require  the  master  of  a  vessel 
to  report  immediately  and  would  also  af- 
ford greater  flexibility  in  designating  the 
places  where  arrival  may  be  reported. 
Customs  would,  thus,  be  in  a  position  to 
concentrate  enforcement  activities  on 
those  vessels  failing  to  report  imme- 
diately, on  the  assumption  that  they  are 
liable  to  be  involved  in  smuggling.  Sec- 
tion 502  contains  a  conforming  amend- 
ment to  section  459  of  the  Traffic  Act  il9 
U.S.C.  1459)  relating  to  the  arrival  of 
vessels  from  Canada  and  I*Iexico. 

C0NCLTT810N 

To  summarize.  Mr.  President,  this  is  a 
comprehensive  package  the  President  is 
asking  the  Congress  to  consider.  It  re- 
flects a  sincere  and  dedicated  effort  by 
Mr.  Ford  to  wage  a  new  and  aggressive 
campaign  against  the  increase  of  illegal 
drugs  coming  into  this  country.  This  leg- 
Lslation  can  go  a  long  way  in  helping  us 
win  that  war. 

Mr.  President.  I  do  not  necessarily  sub- 
scribe to  each  and  every  one  of  the  bills 
provisions.  I  am  not  necessarily  con- 
vinced of  the  merit  or  need  for  all  of 
them.  I  am  not  necessarily  committed  to 
it  in  its  present  form  and  text  in  its  en- 
tirety. 

I  repeat  the  thought  expressed  earlier 
in  these  remarks:  Careful  scrutiny  is  re- 
quired by  the  Congress.  New  and  differ- 
ent approaches  to  law  enforcement  are 
involved  in  the  areas  contained  in  the 
measure.  Hence,  the  need  for  thorough, 
searching  inquiry  to  determine  the  im- 
plications and  results  of  enactment. 

After  testimony  and  evidence  of  hear- 
ings are  completed,  it  may  well  be  that 
some  provisions  and  sections  be  amended 
or  even  deleted:  perhaps  to  be  replaced 
by  alternatives  in  additional  text.  Out- 
right discarding  of  some  parts  and  in- 
sertion of  new  material  may  be  deemed 
neces.sar>'  to  make  for  an  acceptable  and 
workable  end  product.  Other  members 
of  the  Judiciary  Committee  and  of  the 
Senate  may  feel  .similarly  disposed. 

But  of  this  I  am  certain.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent: First,  that  the  situation  of  traf- 
ficking and  abuse  of  Illegal  drugs  is  grave 
and  critical;  second,  that  the  principal 
thrust  and  declared  objectives  of  the 
measure  are  sound;  and  third,  that  the 


bill  Is  an  excellent  vehicle  deserving  of 
liearlngs  wlilch  have  for  tlielr  purpose 
the  development  of  constructive  and  ef- 
fective legislation 

It  L';  In  that  spirit  tliat  I  introduce  the 
bill.  uruuiK  earl:  hearings,  the  securing 
of  \vU!ie.-o.tf>  views,  and  giving  due  leg- 
islative processing  an  opportunity  to  run 
its  course. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  imanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  the  proposed  bUl  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  together  witla  a 
section-by-sectlon  analysis  and  the  text 
of  President  Ford's  message  on  the 
subject. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  and 
material  were  ordered  to  be  printed  In 
the  Record,  as  follows: 
8.  3411 

A  bill  to  protect  the  public  from  traffickers 

In  heroin  and  other  opiates  and  for  other 

purposes 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Narcotic  Sentenc- 
ing and  Seizure  Act  of  1976". 

TITLE  I— MANDATORY  MINIMUM 
SENTENCES 

Sec.  101.  Part  D  of  title  II  of  the  Compre- 
hensive Drug  Abuse  Prevention  and  Control 
Act  of  1970  (21  use.  841  et  seq.)  U  amend- 
ed a.s  follows : 

(a)  Section  401  (31  U.S.C.  841)  is  amended 
by: 

( 1 )  adding  the  following  new  subpara- 
graph at  the  end  of  subsection   (b)  (1)  : 

"(C)(1)  Except  as  provided  in  clause  (11). 
the  Judge,  in  setting  the  sentence  under 
paragraph  (A)  for  an  offense  Involving  an 
opiate,  may  not  sentence  the  person  to  pro- 
bation, or  suspend  Imposition  or  execution 
of  the  sentence,  or  sentence  the  person  pur- 
suant to  chapter  402  of  title  18,  but  shall 
sentence  the  person  to  a  term  of  Imprison- 
ment of  not  less  than  three  years  and  shall 
designate  a  term  of  parole  Ineligibility  pur- 
su.int  to  section  4208(a)  (1)  of  title  18.  United 
States  Code,  of  not  less  than  three  ye€u^.  If 
the  fjerson  committed  such  violation  after  he 
had  been  convicted  of  a  felony  under  Fed- 
eral, State,  or  foreign  law  relating  to  an  opi- 
ate, the  mandatory  minimum  term  of  Im- 
prisonment under  this  paragraph  shall  be 
not  less  than  six  yeEU"s  and  the  mandatory 
minimum  term  of  parole  Ineligibility  pur- 
suant to  section  4208(a)(1)  of  title  18, 
United  States  Code,  shall  be  not  less  than  six 
years.  A  term  of  imprisonment  under  this 
paragraph  shall  run  consecutively  to  any 
other  term  of  lmprl.<5onment  Impased  on  the 
defendant,  and  a  term  of  parole  Ineligibility 
under  this  paragraph  shall  run  consecutively 
to  any  other  term  of  parole  Ineligibility  Im- 
posed on  the  defendant  pursuant  to  section 
4208(a)  (1)  of  title  18.  ' 

"(11)  Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of 
clause  (I),  the  court  may  sentence  the  de- 
fendant to  a  shorter  term  of  parole  Ineligibil- 
ity or  Imprisonment  than  required  under 
clause  (1) .  to  a  term  of  Imprisonment  with  no 
term  of  parole  Ineligibility,  or  to  probation, 
or  may  suspend  Imposition  or  execution  of 
the  sentence.  If  the  court  finds  that,  at  the 
time  of  the  offense: 

"(a)  the  defendant  was  less  than  eighteen 
years  old; 

"(b)  the  defendant's  mental  capacity  was 
significantly  Impaired,  although  not  so  Im- 
paired as  to  constitute  a  defense  to  prose- 
cution; 

"(c)  the  defendant  was  under  unusual  and 
substantial  duress,  although  not  such  duress 
as  would  constitute  a  defense  to  prosecution; 
or 

"(d)  the  defendant  was  an  accomplice,  the 


conduct  constituting  the  offen.se  wa.s  prin- 
cipally the  conduct  of  another  person,  and 
the  defendant's  participation  was  relatively 
minor.  ";   and 

(2)  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  follow- 
ing new  subsection: 

"(d)    As  used  In  subsection   (b)(1)(C): 

"(1)  'opiate'  means  a  mixture  or  substance 
coutauilng  a  detectable  amount  of  any  nar- 
cotic drug  that  Is  a  controlled  substance  in 
schedule  I  or  II,  other  than  a  narcotic  drug 
consLsting  of  (A)  coca  leaves:  (B)  a  com- 
pound, manufacture,  salt,  derivative,  or  prep- 
aration of  coca  leaves;  or  (C)  a  substance 
chemically  Identical  thereto;   and 

"(2)  'felony'  means  an  offense  for  which 
a  term  of  Imprtsonment  of  more  than  one 
year  Is  authorized". 

(b)  Section  405  (21  U.S.C.  845)  Is  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following: 

"(c)(1)  Except  as  provided  In  subpara- 
graph (2).  the  judge.  In  setting  the  sentence 
under  section  401(b)  (1)  (A)  of  a  person  at 
least  eighteen  years  of  age  who  violated 
section  401(a)(1)  by  dl.strlbutlng  an  opiate 
to  a  person  under  twenty-one  years  of  age, 
shall  not  sentence  the  person  to  probation 
or  suspend  Imposition  or  execution  of  the 
sentence,  or  sentence  the  person  pursuant 
to  chapter  402  of  title  18.  but  shall  sentence 
the  person  to: 

"(A)  except  as  provided  In  parag:raph  (B). 
a  term  of  Imprisonment  of  not  less  than 
6  years  and  shall  designate  a  term  of  parole 
Ineligibility  pursuant  to  section  4208(a)(1) 
of  title  18.  United  States  Code,  of  not  le.ss 
than  6  years;  or 

"(B)  a  term  of  Imprisonment  of  not  less 
than  9  years  and  shall  designate  a  term  of 
parole  ineligibility  pursuant  to  section  4208 
(a)(1)  of  title  18.  United  States  Code,  of  not 
less  than  9  years.  If  the  person  committed 
such  violation  after  he  had  been  convicted 
of  a  felony  under  federal,  state,  or  foreign 
law  relating  to  an  opiate 

A  term  of  imprisonment  under  thLs  subsec- 
tion shall  run  consecutively  to  any  other 
term  of  lmprl.>«3nment  Imposed  on  the  de- 
fendant, and  a  term  of  parole  Ineligibility 
under  this  subsection  shall  run  con.secutlvely 
to  any  other  term  of  parole  Ineligibility  Im- 
posed on  the  defendant  pursuant  to  section 
4208(a)  H)  of  title  18. 

"1 2)  Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of 
paragraph  ( 1 ) ,  the  court  may  sentence  the 
defendant  to  a  shorter  term  of  parole  Ineli- 
gibility or  Imprisonment  than  required  under 
paragraph  (1),  to  a  term  of  imprisonment 
with  no  term  of  parole  ineligibility,  or  to 
probation,  or  may  suspend  Imposition  or 
execution  of  the  sentence.  If  the  court  finds 
that,  at  the  time  of  the  offense: 

"(A)  the  defendant's  mental  capacity  was 
significantly  Impaired,  althouch  not  so  Im- 
paired as  to  constitute  a  defense  to  prose- 
cution; 

"(B)  the  defendant  was  under  unu.sual 
and  substantial  dviress.  although  not  such 
duress  as  would  constitute  a  defense  to 
prosecution:  or 

"(C)  the  defendant  was  an  accomplice,  the 
conduct  constituting  the  offense  was  princi- 
pally the  conduct  of  another  person,  and  the 
defendant's  participation  was  relatively 
minor. 

"(3)    As  used  in  this  subsection: 

"(A)  'opiate'  means  a  mixture  or  substance 
containing  a  detectable  amount  of  any  nar- 
cotic drug  that  is  a  controlled  substance  In 
schedule  I  or  n.  other  than  a  narcotic  drug 
consisting  of  (1)  coca  leaves;  nu  a  com- 
pound, manufacttire.  salt,  derivative,  or 
preparation  of  coca  leaves;  or  (HI)  a  sub- 
stance chemlcAlly  Identical  thereto;  and 

"(B)  'felony'  means  an  offense  for  which 
a  term  of  Imprisonment  of  more  than  one 
year  Is  authorized.". 

(c)  Section  406  (21  U.8C.  846)  U  amend- 
ed by  designating  the  existing  language  aa 
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subsection  (a)  and  adding  the  following  new 
subsection  (b) 

"(b)(1)  Except  as  provided  In  paragraph 
(3),  the  Judge,  lii  setting  the  sentence  under 
subsection  (a)  for  an  attempt  or  conspiracy 
to  oonunlt  an  offense  described  in  section 
401  Involving  an  opiate,  may  not  .sentence 
the  person  to  probation  or  suspend  Imposi- 
tion or  execution  of  the  sentence  or  sen- 
tence the  person  pursuant  to  chapter  402  of 
title  18.  but  shall  sentence  the  person  to  a 
term  of  Imprisonment  of  not  less  than  3 
years  and  shall  designate  a  term  of  parole 
lne:iglblllty  pursuant  to  section  4208(a)(1) 
of  title  18,  United  States  Code,  of  not  less 
than  3  years.  If  the  person  committed  such 
violation  after  he  had  been  convicted  of  a 
felony  under  federal,  state,  or  foreign  law  re- 
lating to  an  opiate,  the  mandatory  minimum 
term  of  Imprisonment  under  this  subsection 
shall  be  not  less  than  6  years  and  the  man- 
datory minimum  term  of  parole  ineligibil- 
ity pursuant  to  .section  4208(a)(1)  of  title 
18,  United  States  Code,  shall  be  not  less  than 
6  years  A  term  of  Imprir.onment  under  this 
paragraph  shall  run  con.secutlvely  to  any 
other  term  of  imprisonment  lmjx)sed  on  the 
defendant,  and  a  term  of  parole  Ineligibility 
under  this  paragraph  shall  run  con.secutlve- 
ly to  any  other  term  of  parole  Ineligibility 
imposed  on  the  defendant  pursuant  to  sec- 
tion 4208(a)  (1)  of  title  18. 

"(2)  Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of 
paragraph  ( 1 ) .  the  court  may  sentence  the 
defendant  to  a  shorter  term  of  parole  In- 
eligibility or  Imprlsorunent  than  required  un- 
der paragraph  (1),  to  a  term  of  Imprison- 
ment with  no  term  of  parole  Ineligibility,  or 
to  probation,  or  may  suspend  Impnasltlon  or 
execution  of  the  sentence.  If  the  court  finds 
that,  at  the  time  of  the  offense: 

"(A)  the  defendant  was  less  than  eighteen 
years  old; 

■  iBi  the  defendant's  mental  capacity  was 
significantly  Impaired  although  not  so  Im- 
paired as  to  constitute  a  deferuse  to  prose- 
cution; 

"(C)  the  defendant  was  under  unusual  and 
substantial  duress,  although  net  such  duress 
as  would  constitute  a  defense  to  prosecution; 
or 

"(D)  the  defendant  was  au  accomplice, 
the  conduct  constituting  the  offen.se  was 
prlnclpaUy  the  conduct  of  another  person, 
and  the  defendant's  participation  was  rela- 
tively minor. 

"(3)  As  u.sed  In  this  subsection: 
"(A)  'opiate'  means  a  mixture  or  sub- 
stance containing  a  detectable  amount  of 
any  narcotic  drug  that  Is  a  controlled  sub- 
stance In  schedule  I  or  II.  other  than  a  nar- 
cotic drug  consisting  of  (1)  coca  leaves;  (11) 
a  compound,  manufacture,  salt,  derivative,  or 
preparation  of  coca  leaves;  or  (Ul)  a  sub- 
stance chemically  Identical   thereto;    and 

"(B)  'felony'  means  an  offeii.se  for  which 
a  term  of  Imprisonment  of  more  than  one 
year  is  authorized.". 

Sec.  102.  Part  A  of  title  HI  of  the  Com- 
prehensive Drug  Abuse  Prevention  and  Con- 
trol Act  of  1970  (21  use.  951  et  seq.)  Is 
amended  as  follows: 

(a)  Section  1010  (21  U.S.C.  960)  Is  amended 
by  adding  the  following  new  paragraph  at 
the  end  of  subsection  (b)  : 

"(3)  (A)  Except  as  provided  In  subpara- 
graph (B),  the  Judge.  In  setting  the  sen- 
tence under  paragraph  (A)  for  an  offense 
Involving  an  opiate,  may  not  sentence  the 
person  to  probation,  or  suspend  Imposition 
or  execution  of  the  sentence,  or  sentence 
the  person  pursuant  to  chapter  402  of  title 
18.  but  shall  sentence  the  defendant  to  a 
term  of  Imprisonment  of  not  less  than  three 
years  and  shall  designate  a  term  of  parole 
Ineligibility  pursuant  to  .section  4208(a)(1) 
of  title  :8.  United  States  Code,  of  not  less 
than  tnree  years.  A  term  of  Imprisonment 
under    this    subparagraph    shall    run    con- 


secutively to  any  other  term  of  Imprisonment 
imposed  on  the  defendant,  and  a  term  ol 
parole  InellglbUity  under  this  subparagraph 
shall  run  consecutively  to  any  other  term  of 
parole  ineligibility  Imposed  on  the  de- 
fendant pursuant  to  section  4208(a)  il;  of 
title  lb. 

"(B)  Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of 
paragraph  (3)  (A),  the  court  may  sentence 
the  defendant  to  a  shorter  term  ol  parole  m- 
eiigibiilty  than  required  unaer  paragraph 
(3)  (A),  to  a  term  of  imprisonment  wiih  no 
term  of  parole  iiieligibility,  or  to  probation, 
or  may  suspend  impobition  or  execuiioa  ol 
the  sentence,  if  the  court  finds  that,  at  the 
time  of  the  oUeuse ; 

"(,1)  the  defendant  was  less  than  eighteen 
years  old; 

■■(IX)  the  defendant's  mental  capacity  was 
signUicahtly  impaired,  although  nut  so  Im- 
paired as  to  constitute  a  defense  to  prosecu- 
tion; 

"(111)  the  defendant  was  under  unusual 
and  substantial  duress,  although  not  such 
duress  as  would  constitute  a  delense  to  pros- 
ecution, or 

"(Iv)  the  defendant  was  an  accomplice, 
the  conduct  constituting  the  offence  was 
principally  the  conduct  of  another  person, 
and  the  defendants  participation  was  rela- 
tively minor. 

"(C)   As  used  In  this  paragraph: 

■■{i)  opiate'  means  a  nuxture  or  substance 
contalnlug  a  detectable  amount  of  any  nar- 
cotic drug  that  Is  a  controlled  substance  in 
schedule  I  or  II.  other  than  a  narcotic  drug 
consisting  of  (a)  coca  leaves,  (b)  a  com- 
pound, manufacture,  salt,  derivative,  or 
preparation  ol  coca  leaves;  or  (c)  a  substance 
chemically  Identical  thereto,  and 

""(11)  felony'  means  an  offense  for  which 
a  term  of  Imprisonment  of  more  than  one 
year  Ls  authorized.'  . 

(b)  Section  1012  (21  U£.C.  962)  is 
amended  by  adding  the  following  at  the  end 
thereof ; 

"^d)(l)  Elxcepi  a.s  provided  in  paragraph 
(2),  the  Judge,  in  setting  the  sentence  for  an 
offense  under  section  1010(b)  involving  au 
opiate,  if  the  per.son  committed  such  viola- 
tion after  he  had  been  convicted  of  a  felony 
under  Federal,  State,  or  foreign  law  relating 
to  an  opiate,  shall  not  sentence  the  per.-;on  to 
probation  or  suspend  imposition  or  execution 
of  the  sentence,  or  sentence  the  person  pur- 
suant to  chapter  402  of  title  18.  but  shall 
sentence  the  person  to  a  term  of  imprison- 
ment of  not  less  than  six  years  and  shall  des- 
ignate a  term  of  parole  Ineligibility  pursuant 
to  section  4208(a)(1)  of  title  18,  United 
States  Code,  of  not  less  than  six  years  A  term 
of  Imprisonment  tinder  this  paragraph  shall 
run  consecutively  to  any  other  terni>  of  Im- 
prisonment Imposed  on  the  defendant,  and  a 
term  of  parole  ineligibility  under  this  para- 
graph shall  run  consecutively  to  any  other 
term  of  parole  ineligibility  Impo.sed  on  the 
defendant  pursuant  to  section  4208ia)  (  I  i  of 
title  18. 

"(2)  Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of 
paragraph  ( 1 ) ,  the  court  may  sentence  the 
defendant  to  a  shorter  term  of  parole  Ineligi- 
bility or  imprl-sonment  than  required  under 
paragraph  ( li ,  to  a  term  of  Imprisonment 
with  no  term  of  parole  InellBlblUty,  or  to  pro- 
bation, or  may  suspend  Imposition  or  execu- 
tion of  the  .sentence.  If  the  court  finds  that, 
at  the  time  of  the  offense: 

"(A)  the  defendant  was  less  than  eighteen 
years  old: 

'"(B)  the  defendant's  mental  capacity  was 
significantly  Impaired,  although  not  so  Im- 
paired a-s  to  constitute  a  defense  to  prosecu- 
tion: 

"lO  the  defendant  wa.=  under  unusual 
and  substantial  duress,  although  not  such 
duress  as  would  constitute  a  defense  to  pros- 
ecution: or 

"(D)  the  defendant  was  an  accomplice, 
the    conduct    constituting    the    offen.se    was 


prmcipaliy  the  conduct  of  another  person, 
and  the  defendant's  participation  was  rela- 
tively minor 

"(3)  As  used  in  this  subsection 
"(A)  opiate'  means  a  mixture  or  sub- 
stance containing  a  detectable  amount  of 
any  narcotic  drug  that  is  a  controlled  sub- 
stance In  schedule  I  or  II.  other  than  a  nar- 
cotic drug  consisting  of  ( 1 )  coca  leaves;  lU) 
a  compound,  manufacture,  salt,  derivative,  or 
preparation  of  coca  leaves:  or  (Ul)  a  sub- 
stance chemically  Identical  thereto:    and 

"(B)  'felony'  mean-s  an  offense  for  which  a 
term  of  Imprisonment  of  more  than  one  year 
is  authorized.". 

(C)  Section  1013  (21  U.S.C.963i  Is  amended 
by  designating  the  existing  language  as  sub- 
section ( a )  and  adding  the  following  new 
subsection  (b)  : 

"(b)  (1)  Except  as  provided  in  paragraph 
(2) ,  the  Judge,  In  setting  the  sentence  under 
subsection  ( a  >  for  an  attempt  or  conspiracy 
to  commit  an  offense  described  In  section 
lOlOiai  Involving  an  opiate,  may  not  sen- 
tence the  person  to  probation,  or  suspend 
imposition  or  execution  of  the  sentence,  or 
sentence  the  person  pursuant  to  chapter  402 
of  title  18,  but  shall  sentence  the  person  to 
a  term  of  Imprisonment  of  not  less  than  8 
years  and  shall  designate  a  term  of  parole 
ineligibility  pursuant  to  section  4208ia)(l) 
of  title  18,  United  States  Code,  of  not  les-s 
than  three  years  If  the  person  committed 
such  violation  after  he  had  been  convicted  of 
a  felony  under  Federal.  State  or  foreign  law 
relating  to  an  opiate  the  mandatory  mini- 
mum term  of  imprisonment  under  this  sub- 
section shall  be  not  less  than  six  years  and 
the  mandatory  minimum  term  of  parole  in- 
eligibility pursuant  to  section  4208(a)(1) 
of  title  is.  United  St.ates  Code,  shall  be  not 
less  than  six  years  A  term  of  Imprisonment 
under  this  paragraph  shall  run  consecutively 
to  any  other  term  of  impri.sonment  imposed 
on  the  defendant,  and  a  term  of  parole  in- 
eligibility under  this  paragraph  shall  run 
consecutively  to  any  other  term  of  parole 
ineiigibllity  imposed  on  the  defendant  pur- 
suant to  section  4208(a)  (1 )  of  title  18. 

"(2)  Nothwlth-^^tanding  the  provisions  of 
paragraph  (  1 )  ,  the  court  may  sentence  the 
defendant  to  a  shorter  term  of  parole  In- 
eligibility or  Imprl.sonnient  than  required  un- 
der paragraph  i  1  ) ,  to  a  term  o:  imprl-sonment 
with  no  term  of  parole  ineligibility,  or  to  pro- 
bation, or  may  s-aspend  Imposition  or  execu- 
tion of  the  sentence.  If  the  court  finds  that, 
at  the  time  of  the  offense: 

"(A)  the  defendant  was  less  than  eighteen 
years  old; 

"(B)  the  defendant's  mental  capacity  was 
significantly  impaired,  although  not  so  im- 
paired a-s  to  constitute  a  defense  to  prosecu- 
tion; 

"(C)  the  defendant  was  under  unusual  and 
substantial  dures.s,  although  nrt  such  duress 
as  would  constitute  a  defen.se  to  prosecu- 
tion; or 

"(D)  the  defendant  was  an  accomplice,  the 
conduct  constituting  the  offense  was  prin- 
cipally the  conduct  of  another  person,  and 
the  defendant's  participation  was  relatively 
minor. 

"(3)   As  used  In  this  subsection: 

"I A)  'opiate'  means  a  mixture  or  substance 
containing  a  detectable  amount  of  any  nar- 
cotic drug  that  Is  a  controlled  substance  In 
schedule  I  or  n,  other  than  a  narcotic  drug 
consisting  of  Ci)  coca  leaves;  (11)  a  com- 
pound, manufacture,  salt,  derivative,  or  prep- 
aration of  coca  leaves:  or  fill)  a  substance 
chemically  identical  thereto;  and 

"fB)  'felony'  means  an  offense  for  whl&h  a 
term  of  imprisonment  of  more  than  one  year 
Is  authorized." 

Sec  103.  The  Federal  Rules  of  Criminal 
Procedure  are  amended  by  adding  the  follow- 
ing new  Rule  after  Rule  32 

"Rule  32.1 — Sentence  to  a  Mandatory  Sen- 
tence of  Imprisonment 
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If  a  defendant  Is  convicted  of  an  offense 
for  which  he  may  be  sentenced  to  a  nianda- 
tory  term  of  Imprisonment  or  a  mandatory 
term  of  parole  Ineligibility  under  section  401 
(b)(1)(C),  405(c).  406(b).  1010(b)(3),  1012 
(d),  or  1013  lb)  of  the  Comprehensive  Drug 
Abuse  I*reventlon  and  Control  Act.  as 
amended  (21  U.S.C.  841(b)(1)(C).  845(ci. 
846ib).  960(b)(3),  962(dl.  or  963(b)).  the 
court,  prior  to  Imposition  of  sentence  shall 
hold  a  hearing  to  determine  whether  a  term 
of  Imprisonment  and  parole  Ineligibility  U 
majidatory.  The  hearing  shall  be  held  before 
the  court  sitting  without  a  Jury,  and  the 
defendant  and  the  government  shall  be  en- 
titled to  assistance  of  counsel,  compulsory 
process,  and  cross-examination  of  such  wit- 
nesses as  appear  at  the  hearing.  If  It  appears 
by  a  prepKDnderance  of  the  Information.  In- 
cluding Information  submitted  during  the 
trial,  during  the  sentencing  hearing,  and  In 
so  much  of  the  presentence  report  as  the 
court  relies  on,  that  the  defendant  Is  subject 
to  a  mandatory  term  of  Imprisonment  and 
parole  Inellglblilty,  the  court  shall  sentence 
the  defendant  in  accordance  with  the  appro- 
priate provisions  of  the  Comprehensive  Drug 
Abuse  Prevention  and  Control  Act  of  1970.  as 
amended  The  court  shall  place  In  the  record 
Us  findings.  Including  an  Identification  of 
the  Information  relied  upon  In  making  Its 
findings.". 

TITLE  II— CONDITIONS  OF  RELEASE 
Sec.  201.  Part  D  of  title  11  of  the  Compre- 
hensive Drug  Abuse  Prevention  and  Control 
Act  of  1970  (21  use.  801  et  seq  )  Is  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following 
new  sections : 

"RELEASE     CONDITIONS 

"Sec.  412.  In  setting  conditions  of  release 
under  section  3146(a)  of  title  18.  United 
States  Code,  for  any  person  charged  with  an 
offense  under  section  401(a)  of  this  title  or 
section  1010(a)  of  title  III  with  respect  to  an 
opiate,  or  charged  under  section  406  of  this 
title  with  attempting  or  conspiring  to  com- 
mit an  offense  under  section  401(a)  of  this 
title  relating  to  an  opiate,  or  charged  under 
section  1013  of  title  III  with  attempting  or 
conspiring  to  corrunlt  an  offense  under  sec- 
tion 1010(a)  of  title  in  relating  to  an  opiate. 
the  Judicial  officer  shall.  In  addition  to  deter- 
mining which  conditions  will  rea.sonably  as- 
sure the  appearance  of  the  person  for  trial, 
consider  which  conditions  will  reasonably 
assure  the  safety  of  the  community,  the  per- 
sonal safety  of  persons  in  the  community 
Including  witnesses  to  the  offense,  and  the 
avoidance  of  future  similar  offenses  by  the 
person  charged 

"DENIAL    OP    RELE.^SE    TRIOR    TO    TRIAL 

"Sec.  413.  (a)  Subject  to  the  provisions  of 
this  section  and  notwithstanding  the  pro- 
visions of  section  3146  of  title  18.  United 
States  Code,  a  Judicial  officer  may  deny  re- 
lease of  a  person  charged  with  a  violation 
of  section  401(a)  of  this  title  or  section 
1010(a)  of  title  III  with  respect  to  an  opiate, 
or  charged  under  section  406  of  this  title 
with  attempting  or  conspiring  to  commit  an 
offense  under  section  401(a)  relating  to  an 
opiate,  or  charged  under  section  1013  of  title 
ni  with  attempting  or  conspiring  to  commit 
an  offense  under  section  1010(a)  of  title  III 
relating  to  an  opiate,  who — 

■  I  1 )  has  previously  been  convicted  of  an 
offen-se  under  any  provision  of  federal,  state. 
or  foreign  law.  relating  to  an  opiate,  which 
Is  p'jnLshable  by  more  than  one  year's  Im- 
firlsoiiment; 

"(2)  at  the  time  of  the  offense,  was  on 
parole,  probation,  or  other  conditional  re- 
lease In  connection  with  a  conviction  for 
or  a  pending  charge  of  an  offense  under  fed- 
eral or  state  law  that  Is  punishable  by  more 
than  one  year's  Imprisonment; 

"(31  Ls  a  nonresident  alien; 
(4)    was   arrested   while   In   possession   of 
a  pajjsport  or  other  documentation  necessary 


for  liiteruatlonal  travel  incorrectly  ldeiitlf>- 
liit;  hlni  (jr  belonging  to  some  other  person,  or 
"(6)  has  been  convicted  of  having  been 
a  fugitive  from  Justice,  an  escapee,  or  for 
willfully  falling  to  appear  before  any  court 
or  Judicial  officer  under  federal  or  state  law 
"(b)  No  person  described  In  subsection  (a) 
of  this  section  shall  be  denied  relea&e  un- 
less the  Judicial  officer — 

"(1)  holds  a  hearing  In  accordance  wltli 
the  provisions  of  subsection  (c)  of  this  sec- 
tion; 

"(2)    finds — 

"(A)  that  there  Is  clear  and  convincing 
evidence  that  the  person  Is  a  person  de- 
scribed in  paragraph  (1),  (2).  (3).  (4),  or 
(5)   of  subsection   (a)   of  this  section; 

"(B)  that  there  are  no  conditions  of  re- 
lease which  win  reasonably  assure  the  ap- 
pearance of  the  person  charged,  the  safety 
of  the  community,  the  personal  safety  of 
persons  In  the  community  including  wit- 
nesses to  the  offense,  or  the  avoidance  of 
future  similar  offenses  by  the  person 
charged;  and 

"(C)  that  on  the  basis  of  Information  pre- 
sented by  proffer  or  otherwise  to  the  Judicial 
officer  there  Is  a  substantial  probability 
that  the  person  committed  the  offense  for 
which  he  is  present  before  the  officer,  and 

"(3)  Issues  an  order  denying  release  ac- 
companied by  written  findings  of  fact  and 
the  reasons  for  Its  entry. 

"(c)  The  following  procedures  shall  apply 
to  hearings  held  pursuant  to  this  section; 

"(1)  Whenever  the  person  Is  before  a 
Judicial  officer,  the  hearing  may  be  Initiated 
on  oral  motion  of  the  United  Slates  Attorney. 
"(2)  Whenever  the  person  has  been  re- 
leased pursuant  to  section  3146  of  title  18. 
United  States  Code,  and  it  subsequently  ap- 
pears that  such  person  may  be  subject  to  an 
order  denying  release  under  this  section,  the 
United  States  Attorney  may  Initiate  a  hear- 
ing by  ex  parte  written  motion.  Upon  such 
motion  the  Judicial  officer  may  Issue  a  war- 
rant for  the  arrest  of  the  person 

••(3)  The  hearing  shall  be  held  Immedi- 
ately upon  the  person's  being  brought  before 
the  Judicial  officer  for  such  hearing  unless 
the  person  or  the  United  States  attorney 
moves  for  a  continuance.  A  continuance 
granted  on  motion  of  the  person  shall  not 
exceed  five  calendar  days,  unless  there  are 
extenuating  circumstances.  A  continuance 
or  motion  of  the  United  States  Attorney  shall 
be  granted  upon  good  cause  shown  and  not 
exceed  three  calendar  days.  The  person  may 
be  held  pending  the  hearing. 

"(4)  The  person  shall  be  entitled  to  rep- 
resentation by  counsel  and  shall  be  entitled 
to  present  information  by  proffer  or  other- 
wise, to  testify,  and  to  present  wltnesse""  In 
his  own  behalf. 

"(5)  Information  stated  In,  or  offered  In 
connection  with,  any  order  entered  pursuant 
to  this  section  need  not  conform  to  the  rules 
pertaining  to  the  admissibility  of  evidence 
in  a  court  of  law. 

"(6)  Testimony  of  the  person  given  during 
the  hearing  shall  not  be  admissible  on  the 
Issue  of  guilt  In  any  other  Judicial  proceed- 
ing, but  such  testimony  shall  be  admissible 
In  proceedings  under  sections  3150  and  3151 
of  title  18,  United  States  Code  In  perjury 
proceedings,  and  for  the  purposes  of  Im- 
peachment In  any  subsequent  proceedings. 
"(7)  Appeals  from  orders  denying  release 
may  be  taken  pursuant  to  section  3147  of 
title  18.  United  States  Code  The  United 
States  may  appeal  from  orders  granting  re- 
lease under  thLs  section. 

"(d)  The  case  of  a  person  denied  release 
pursuant  to  this  section  shall  be  placed  on 
an  expedited  calendar  and.  consistent  with 
the  sound  administration  of  Justice,  his  trial 
shall  be  given  priority. 

"DEFINTTTONS 

"Sec.  414.  As  used  In  sections  413  and  413 

of  this  title,  the  term: 


"(a)  'Judicial  officer'  means  any  person 
or  court  authorized  pursuant  to  section  ,i041 
of  title  18,  United  SUtes  Code,  or  the  Fed- 
eral Rules  of  Criminal  Procedure,  to  admit  to 
ball  or  otherwise  to  relea.se  a  person  before 
trial  or  sentencing  or  pendliit^  appeal,  in  a 
court  of  the  United  States  and  any  Judee 
of  the  Superior  Court  of  the  District  wf 
Columbia;  and 

"(b)  opiate'  has  the  meaning  set  forth  In 
section  401  ( d )  of  this  title.". 

Sec.  202.  The  table  of  contents  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  Drug  Abuse  Prevention  and 
Control  Act  of  1970  Is  amended  by  adding 
the  following  new  Items  after  the  item  relat- 
ing to  section  411 : 

"Sec.  412.  Release  conditions. 

"Sec.  413  Denial  of  release  prior  to  trial. 
■Sec   414.  Definitions   '. 

TITLE  III— FORFEITURE  OF  PROCEEDS 
OF  ILLEGAL  DRUO  TRANSACTIONS 
Sec.   301     Section   511    of  the   Comprehen- 
sive Drug  Abuse  Prevention  and  Control  Act 
of  1970  (21  use.  881 )  is  amended  by: 

(a)  adding  at  the  end  of  subsection  (a) 
the  following  new  paragraph : 

"(6)  All  proceeds  of  an  offense  described 
In  this  title  or  title  ni  and  all  moneys,  nego- 
tiable Instruments,  and  securities  used  or  in- 
tended to  be  used  by  any  person,  directly  or 
Indirectly,  In  connection  with  a  violation  of 
this  title  or  title  in.";  and 

(b)  adding  after  the  words  "Whenever 
property"  In  subsection  (e)  the  words  "de- 
scribed In  subsections  (a)(1)  through  (a) 
(6)";  and 

(c)  adding  a  new  subsection  (h)  at  the 
end  thereof  as  follows: 

"(h)  Whenever  property  described  In  sub- 
section (a)(6)  Is  forfeited  for  violation  of 
this  title  or  title  III.  the  Attorney  General, 
making  due  provision  for  the  rights  of  any 
Innocent  person; 

"(1(  may  dispose  of  property  other  than 
moneys,  negotiable  Instruments  and  securi- 
ties In  the  manner  set  forth  In  subsection 
(e); 

"(2)  may  dLsfKwe  of  negotiable  Instru- 
ments and  securities  In  the  manner  pre- 
scribed In  subsection  (e)(2);  and 

"(3)  shall  forward  currency  obtained  from 
sales  pursuant  to  paragraph  (2)  and  moneys 
forfeited  under  subsection  (a)(6)  to  the 
Treasurer  of  the  United  States  for  deposit  In 
the  general  fund  of  the  United  States  Treas- 
ury " 

TITI.E  IV  -ILLEGAL  EXPORT  OP  CASH 
Sec.  401.  Section   231(a)    of  the   Currency 
and   P<Te!trn   TYan.sacttons    Reporting   Act   Is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(a)  Except  as  provided  In  subsection  (c) 
of  this  section,  whoever  whether  as  prin- 
cipal, agent,  or  bailee,  or  by  an  agent  or 
bailee: 

(  1  )  Intends  to  trarwport.  or  have  trans- 
ported, monetary  Instruments  from  any  place 
within  the  United  States  to  or  through  any 
place  outside  the  United  Stales  in  an  amount 
exceeding  $5,(X)0  on  any  one  occasion  shall 
file  a  report  or  report-s  In  accordance  with 
subsection  (b)  prior  to  departing  from  the 
United  States: 

(2)  knowingly  transports,  or  causes  to  h* 
transported,  monetary  Instruments  from  any 
place  outside  the  United  States  to  or  through 
any  place  within  the  United  States  In  an 
amount  exceeding  $5,000  on  any  one  occa- 
sion shall  file  a  roport  or  reports  prior  t«  or 
at  the  time  of  arrival  In  accordance  with 
subsection  (b);  ch- 

(3)  receives  monetarv  Instrument-"*  at  the 
termination  of  their  transportation  bv  com- 
mon carrier  to  the  United  States  from  or 
through  anv  place  outside  the  United  States 
In  an  amount  exceeding  15.000  on  any  one 
occasion  shall  file  a  report  or  reports  In 
accordance  with  subsection   (b)  " 

Sec  402  Section  235  of  the  Currency  and 
Foreign     Transactions     Reporting     Act     (31 
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UjS  C  1105)  Is  amended  by  redesignating 
6Ubs<-t^ilou  lb)  as  subsection  (c)  and  by 
adding  a  new  subsection  (b)   as  follows: 

"(b)  When  because  of  exigent  circum- 
stances a  warrant  cannot  be  c*talned,  any 
officer  of  Customs  may  search  without  a 
warrant  any  of  the  Individuals  or  objects 
Included  in  subsection  (a)  of  this  section  If 
he  has  probable  cause  to  believe  that  mone- 
tary instruments  are  In  the  process  of  trans- 
portation and  with  respect  to  which  a  repiort 
required  under  section  231  of  this  Act  (31 
U.SC  1101)  has  not  been  filed  or  contains 
material   omissions  or  misstatements.". 

nTLE   V— PROMPT    REPORTING    OP 

VESSELS 

Sec.  601.  Section  433.  Tariff  Act  of  1930.  as 
amended  (19  U.S.C.  1433).  Is  amended  to 
read  as  follows: 

"The  master  of  any  vessel  from  a  foreign 
port  or  place,  or  of  a  foreign  vessel  from  a 
domestic  port,  or  of  a  vessel  of  the  United 
States  carrying  bonded  merchandise,  or  for- 
eign merchandl.se  for  which  entry  has  not 
been  made,  arriving  at  any  port  or  place 
within  the  United  States,  shall  Immediately 
report  the  arrival  of  the  ves.sel  at  the  nearest 
customhouse  or  such  other  place  as  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Treasury  may  pre.scrlbe  In  reg- 
ulations. The  Secretary  may  by  regulation 
extend  the  time,  not  to  exceed  twenty-fotir 
hours  after  the  arrival  of  the  vessel.  In 
which  to  report  arrival." 

Sec  602.  Section  459,  TarltT  Act  of  1930.  as 
amended  (19  U.SC.  1459 1.  Is  amended  by 
substituting  a  comma  for  the  word  "or" 
wherever  It  appears  between  the  words  "en- 
try" and  "customhou.se".  and  Inserting  after 
the  word  "customhou.se"  the  phrase  "or 
other  places  as  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
may  prescribe  m  regulations." 


Narcotic    Sentencing    and    Seizttre    Act    of 
1976 — Section-bt-Section   Analysis 

Section    1    of   the  draft   bill   provides   thai 
the  Act   may  be  cited  as  the  Narcotic  Sen- 
tencing and  Seizure  Act  of  1976. 
TrrLE   I. — mandatory   mhvimum   sentences 

Title  I  of  the  draft  bill  provides  mandatory 
minimum  prison  sentences  for  most  p>ersons 
convicted  of  an  offense  Involving  manufac- 
turing, Importing,  oi  trafficking  in  opiates 
The  defendant  could  not  be  paroled  until  he 
had  .served  the  minimum  sentence.  The  Judge 
could  not  sentence  the  defendant  to  proba- 
tion, saspend  his  sentence,  or  sentence  him 
imder  the  "i'outh  CorrectloiiS  Act  If.  how- 
ever, the  Judge  found  that,  at  the  time  of  the 
offense,  the  defendant  was  tinder  18  yeais  of 
age,  that  his  mental  capacity  was  substan- 
tially Impaired,  that  he  was  under  unusual 
and  substantial  duress,  or  that  he  was  a 
minor  particlpaiit  In  the  offense,  the  Judge 
could  sentence  the  defendant  to  a  lower  term 
of  Imprisonment  with  a  lower  term  of  parole 
inell^'lblllty,  to  probation,  or  to  a  suspended 
sentence,  a  mandatory  niinlmum  term  of 
Imprisonment  under  these  provisions  would 
be  consecutive  to  any  other  term  of  Im- 
prl.sonment  and  a  mandatory  minimum  term 
of  parole  ineligibility  wnuld  be  consecutive  to 
any  other  term  of  parole  ineligibility. 

The  provisions  would  apply  only  to  offenses 
Involving  an  opiate,  which  is  defined  as  "a 
mixture  or  substance  containing  a  detectable 
amotint  of  any  narcotic  drug  that  Ls  a  con- 
trolled substance  under  schedule  I  or  II. 
other  than  a  narcotic  drug  consisting  of  i  A ) 
coca  leaves;  iB)  a  compound,  manufacture, 
sale,  derivative,  or  preparation  of  coca  leaves; 
or  (C)  a  substance  chemically  identical 
thereto."  The  provisions  are  primarily  aimed 
at  heroin  and  morphine  traffickers.  Importers, 
a.id  manufacturers. 

Section  101  of  the  draft  bill  contains  the 
mandatory  minimum  sentence  provisions  for 
manufacturers  and  traffickers  of  opiates, 

Section  101(a)  would  amend  section  401  of 
the  Comprehensive  Drug   Abuse  Prevention 


and  Control  Act  of  1970  (21  U.S.C.  841  ),  per- 
taining to  Illegal  manufacture,  distribution, 
and  dispensing  of  controlled  substances,  to 
provide  a  mandatory  minimum  term  of  Im- 
prLsonmenl  of  three  years  and  a  maxidatory 
minimum  term  of  parole  Ineligibility  of  three 
years  for  a  first  offense  relating  to  an  c^late. 
If  the  offense  followed  a  previous  conviction 
for  a  federal,  stale,  or  foreign  offense  relating 
to  an  opiate  which  was  punishable  by  over 
one  year  m  prison,  the  minimum  mandatory 
term  of  Imprisonment  and  the  minimum 
mandatory  term  of  parole  Ineligibility  would 
each  be  six  years. 

Section  101(b)  would  amend  section  405 
of  the  Act  (21  U.S.C.  845)  pertaining  to  dis- 
tribution of  controlled  substances  by  a  per- 
son at  least  18  years  of  age  to  a  person  under 
21.  to  provide  a  six-year  mandatory  mini- 
mum term  of  Imprisonment  and  a  six-year 
mandatory  minimum  term  of  parole  Ineligi- 
bility for  a  first  offense  of  selling  an  opiate 
to  a  person  under  21  years  of  age.  If  the 
offense  Is  commlted  afer  a  previous  convic- 
tion for  a  federal,  state,  or  foreign  felony 
involving  an  opiate,  the  mandatory  mlni- 
muni  term  of  Imprisonment  and  mandatory 
term  of  parole  ineligibility  would  be  nine 
years. 

Section  101(c)  would  amend  section  406 
of  the  Act  (21  U.SC.  846).  relating  to  at- 
tempts and  conspiracies  to  violate  the  drug 
laws,  to  provide  that.  If  the  offense  was  an 
offense  under  section  401  involving  an  opiate 
the  mandatory  minimum  term  of  Imprison- 
ment and  mandatory  minimum  term  of 
parole  Ineligibility  would  be  three  years  for 
a  first  offeii.se  If  the  offense  followed  a  previ- 
ous conviction  for  a  federal,  state,  or  foreign 
felony  Involving  an  opiate,  the  mandatory 
minimum  term  of  imprisonment  and  manda- 
tory minimum  term  of  parole  ineligibility 
would  be  six  years. 

Section  102  contains  the  mandatory 
minimum  sentence  provisions  for  persons 
who  Illegally  Import  or  export,  or  who  manu- 
facture or  distribute  for  Illegal  Importation, 
opiates 

Section  102(a)  would  amend  section  1010 
of  the  Act  (21  U.S.C.  960),  pertaining  to 
llegal  Importation  and  exportation  and  to 
manufacture  and  distribution  for  Illegal  im- 
portation, of  a  controlled  substance,  to  pro- 
vide a  mandatory  minimum  term  of  im- 
prisonment of  three  years  and  a  mandatory 
minimum  term  of  parole  Ineligibility  of  three 
years,  for  a  first  offense  relating  to  an  opiate. 

Section  102(b)  would  amend  section  1012 
of  the  Act  (21  U.S.C.  962)  to  provide  that 
If  an  offense  involving  an  opiate  Is  com- 
mitted after  a  previous  conviction  for  a  fed- 
eral, state,  or  foreign  felony  relating  to  an 
opiate,  the  mandatory  minimum  term  of  Im- 
prisonment and  mandatory  minimum  term 
of  parole  Ineligibility  Is  six  years. 

Section  102(C)  would  amend  section  1013 
of  the  Act  (21  use.  963).  pertaining  to  at- 
tempts and  conspiracies  to  violate  the  laws 
concerning  importation  and  exportation  of 
controlled  substances,  to  provide  a  manda- 
tory minimum  term  of  Imprisonment  and  a 
mandatory  minimum  term  of  parole  Ineligi- 
bility of  three  years  for  a  first  offense  of  at- 
tempting or  conspiring  to  violate  section 
lOlOiai  If  the  offense  involves  an  opiate  If 
the  offense  is  committed  after  a  previous 
conviction  of  a  federal,  state,  or  foreign 
felony  involving  an  opiate,  the  mandatory 
minimum  term  of  imprisonment  and  the 
mandatory  minimum  term  of  parole  Ineligi- 
bility would  be  six  years 

Section  103  would  add  a  new  Rule  32.1  to 
the  Federal  Rules  of  Criminal  Procedure 
to  provide  for  a  sentencing  hearing  to  those 
cases  where  the  provisions  of  the  Compre- 
hensive Drug  Abuse  Prevention  and  Control 
Act  of  1970  require  a  minimum  term  of  im- 
prlsorunent  and  parole  Ineligibility.  The 
hearing  would  be  held  without  a  Jury 
Parties  would  have  a  right  to  counsel    to 


compulsory  process,  and  to  cross-examina- 
tion of  witnesses  who  appear  at  the  hearing. 
If  the  defendant  is  found  by  a  preponder- 
ance of  the  Information.  Including  informa- 
tion submitted  during  the  sentencing  hear- 
ing, to  be  subject  to  a  madatory  minimum 
term  of  Imprisonment  and  parole  Ineligi- 
bility, the  Judge  would  sentence  him  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  appropriate  provisions  of 
the  Comprehensive  Drug  Abuse  Prevention 
and  Control  Act  of  1970.  as  amended. 


TITLE    n.- 


CONDITIONS    OF    RELEASE 


Release  of  defendants  charged  with  or  con- 
victed of  criminal  offense  Is  presently  gov- 
erned by  the  Ball  Reform  Act  of  1966  (18 
U.S.C.  3141-56).  Title  H  would  amend  the 
Comprehensive  Drug  Abuse  Prevention  and 
Control  Act  of  1970  to  provide  standards  of 
release  and  denial  of  release  for  defendants 
charged  with  trafficking  In  opiates  or  with 
Illegally  Importing  or  exporting  opiates,  or 
with  attempting  or  conspiring  to  commit  one 
of  these  offenses. 

ProfKised  section  412  of  the  Comprehensive 
Drug  Abuse  Prevention  and  Control  Act  of 
1970  would  permit  the  Judge.  In  setting  pre- 
trial release  conditions  under  the  Ball  Re- 
form Act  for  persons  charged  with  opiate 
trafficking,  exporting,  and  importing,  and 
with  attempts  or  conspiracies  to  commit 
those  offenses,  to  consider  the  danger  the 
person  poses  to  the  safety  of  any  other  per- 
son or  to  the  community,  or  would  revert  to 
criminal  activity  of  a  nature  similar  to  that 
constituting  the  basts  on  the  pending  charge. 

Proposed  section  413  of  the  Act  permits 
the  denial  of  release  of  certain  persons 
charged  with  serious  opiate  offenses  Subsec- 
tions (a)(1)  through  (a)(5)  list  the  cate- 
gories of  opiate  offenders  who  may  be  sub- 
ject to  denial  of  release  These  Include  per- 
sons previously  convlctci  of  a  federal,  state 
or  foreign  opiate  felony .  persons  on  parole, 
probation,  or  other  conditional  release  at  the 
time  of  the  offense,  persons  who  are  nonresi- 
dent aliens  or  In  possession  erf  Illegal  pass- 
ports at  the  time  of  arrest,  and  persons  con- 
victed of  having  been  fugitives  or  escaping 
from  prison  or  willfully  falling  to  appear  be- 
fore a  court  of  Judicial  officer  under  federal 
or  state  law. 

Subsection  (b)  requires  that  a  hearing  be 
held  before  a  person  may  be  denied  release 
under  the  section,  and  that  a  person  may  be 
denied  release  only  If  the  Judge  finds  that 
there  Is  clear  convincing  evidence  that  the 
person  charged  with  a  serious  opiate  offense 
belongs  in  one  of  the  categories  of  persons 
subject  to  denial  of  release,  that  no  condition 
or  conditions  of  release — including  the  set- 
ting of  a  high  ball — will  reasonably  assure 
the  safety  of  any  other  person  or  the  com- 
munity, and  that  there  Is  a  substantial  prob- 
ability that  the  person  committed  the  offense 
with  which  he  Is  charged.  The  Judge  must 
also  Issue  an  order  denying  release  accom- 
panied by  written  findings  of  fact  and  a 
statement  of  reasons  for  the  order's  entry 

Subsection  (c)  outlines  the  procedures  and 
rights  In  the  hearing.  The  defendant  Is  en- 
titled to  representation  of  counsel,  has  the 
right  to  testify  and  to  produce  Information 
by  proffer  or  otherwise,  and  to  present  wit- 
nesses in  his  own  behalf. 

Under  subsection  (d) .  if  a  person  Ls  denied 
release  prior  to  trial  under  the  provisions  of 
the  section,  his  case  must  be  placed  on  an 
expedited  calendar. 


TITLE   ni  — FORFTTnTRE   OF   PROCEEDS   OF   ILLEGAL 
DRrC    TRANSACTIONS 

Section  301  fa)  would  amend  Section  511 
of  the  Comprehensive  Drug  Abuse  Prevention 
and  Control  Act  of  3970  (21  U.SC  881  i  to 
permit  the  forfeiture  of  all  proceeds,  monies 
negotiable  Instruments  and  securities  used 
or  intended  to  be  used  in  violation  of  this 
Act. 

Since  the  piLrpose  of  this  section  Is  to  reach 
only  that  which  is  used  or  Intended  to  be 
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used  as  consideration  for  receipt  of  controlled 
substances  In  violation  of  thla  Act.  the  de- 
scriptive terms  of  consideration  are  defined 
as  follows:  (1)  "Monies"  means  offlclally 
Issued  coin  and  currency  of  the  United 
States  or  any  foreign  country:  (2)  Negoti- 
able Instruments"  means  that  which  can  be 
legally  transferred  to  another  party  by  en- 
dorsement or  delivery;  and  (3)  "Securities" 
refers  to  any  stoclts,  bonds,  notes  or  other 
evidences  of  debt  or  property;  and  (4)  "Pro- 
ceeds" refers  to  any  other  property  furnished 
In  exchange  for  a  controlled  substanca  In 
violation  of  this  Act. 

Section    301  (b»     Is    simply     a    clarifying 
amendment. 

Section  301(c)  provides  that  property  for- 
feited pursuant  to  Section  301  (s)  would  be 
disposed  of  by  the  Attorney  General  in  ac- 
cordance with  existing  law  and  with  due  re- 
gard for  the  rights  of  any  Innocent  piersons 
Involved.  Subsection  ih)(3)  of  Section  301 
also  provides  that  the  Attorney  General  shall 
cause  to  be  deposited  In  the  general  fund  of 
the  United  States  Treasury  all  monies  for- 
feited pursuant  to  Section  301(a)  and  all 
currency  derived  from  the  sale  of  forfeited 
negotiable  Instruments  and  securities. 
TrrLB  rv. — illegal  export  of  cash 
Title  IV  of  the  proposed  bill  would  amend 
the  Currency  and  Foreign  Transactions  Re- 
porting Act.  Section  401  would  amend  sec- 
tion 231(a)  of  the  Currency  and  Foreign 
Transactions  Reporting  Act  to  provide  that  a 
violation  of  the  currency  reporting  require- 
ment occurs  when  a  person  who  Intends  to 
transport  monetary  instruments  out  of  the 
United  States  in  an  amount  exceeding  $5,000 
on  any  one  occasion  does  not  file  a  report 
prior  to  departing  from  the  United  States. 
Section  231(a)  of  the  Currency  and  For- 
eign Transactions  Reporting  Act  (31  U.S.C. 
1101(a))  currently  requires  reports  to  be 
filed  by  persons  transporting  or  causing  to  be 
transported  monetary  Instruments  In  excess 
of  $5,000  Into  or  out  of  the  United  States. 
However,  on  March  25,  1976.  the  United 
States  District  Court  (S.D.  Fla.)  dismissed  a 
crlpilnal  proceeding  against  Juan  Manuel 
Centeno  who  was  discovered  departing  the 
United  States  with  $250,000  of  unreported 
currency.  The  district  court  reasoned  that  no 
violation  had  occurred  because  the  law  Is 
violated  only  after  a  person  has  actually  left 
the  United  States  without  filing  the  required 
report.  As  a  corisequence  of  this  decision,  ef- 
fective enforcement  of  the  reporting  require- 
ment was  significantly  Impaired.  To  remedy 
this  defect  in  the  law,  the  proposed  amend- 
ment would  require  a  report  to  be  filed  prior 
to  departure  by  any  person  who  wishes  to 
transport  or  have  transported  out  of  the 
United  States  any  amount  exceeding  $5,000. 
A  persi>n  departing  by  aircraft  or  vessel  would 
have  to  file  the  report  prior  to  boarding  the 
outbound  carrier.  Failure  to  file  the  report 
would  then  be  a  detectable  violation.  The  law 
pertaining  to  reports  by  persons  entering  the 
country  would  be  unchanged. 

The  sale  of-TlRrcotlcs  and  dangerous  drugs 
in  the  United  States  produces  vast  sums  of 
money  much  of  which  leaves  the  United 
States.  By  monitoring  the  flow  of  currency 
and  monetary  Instruments,  significant  Infor- 
mation Is  developed  with  re-spect  to  narcotics 
trafflcltlng  and  the  Illegal  exportation  of 
arms  and  munitions.  However,  the  gap  In 
the  enforcement  authority  of  the  Customs 
Service  noted  by  the  district  court  has  re- 
duced the  efl'ectlveness  of  this  program. 
By  closing  a  loop-hole  In  the  reporting  re- 
quirements and  strengthening  Customs 
search  authority  of  departing  persons,  the 
programs  to  halt  the  flow  out  of  the  country 
of  Illicitly  obtained  currency  and  currency 
which  win  be  used  for  the  purchase  of  nar- 
cotics destined  for  the  United  States  would 
be  aided  sxibstantlally. 

Currently,  section  235  of  the  Currency  and 
Foreign  Transactions  Reporting  Act  requires 


a  search  warrant  In  order  to  seize  monetary 
instruments  being  taken  from  the  United 
States  In  violation  of  the  re[)ortlng  require- 
ments of  section  231  of  the  Act  Section  402 
of  the  proposed  bill  would  alluw  warrantless 
searches  under  exigent  circumstances 
where  there  Is  probable  cause  to  believe  that 
monetary  Instruments  are  In  the  process 
of  transportation  and  with  respect  to  which 
a  report  required  under  section  231  of  this 
Act  (31  use.  1101)  has  not  been  filed  or 
contains  material  omissions  or  misstate- 
ments. 

This  proposal  would  have  no  effect  on 
the  current  Customs  authority  which  allows 
warrantless  searches  of  persons  entering  the 
United  States. 

TrrLK  V. PROMPT  REPORTING  OP  VESSELS 

Title  V  of  the  draft  bUl  would  require  the 
master  of  any  vessel  arriving  from  a  foreign 
port  or  place,  or  of  a  foreign  vessel  arriving 
from  a  domestic  port,  or  a  vessel  of  the 
United  States  carrying  bonded  merchandise 
or  foreign  merchandise  for  which  entry  has 
not  been  made,  to  Immediately  report  arrival 
of  the  vessel  at  the  nearest  customhouse  or 
such  other  place  as  the  Commissioner  of 
Customs  may  prescribe  In  regulations. 

In  recent  years  the  use  of  private  yachts 
and  pleasure  vessels  to  smuggle  narcotics 
and  dangerous  drugs  has  created  a  signifi- 
cant detection  and  Interdiction  problem  for 
the  Customs  Service.  The  existing  law  con- 
tributes to  this  problem  because,  with  the 
exception  of  vessels  arriving  from  Canada 
or  Mexico,  the  law  permits  twenty-four  hours 
In  which  to  report  arrival  of  the  vessel.  Thus 
a  narcotics  smuggler  using  a  small  boat  can 
land  In  the  United  States  without  facing 
the  prospect  of  an  Immediate  Customs  In- 
spection and  discovery  of  contraband.  This 
problem  has  become  particularly  acute  In 
Florida  where  private  yachts  and  pleasure 
yachts  with  easy  access  to  nearby  foreign 
Islands  and  the  US.  Inland  waterways  com- 
plicate detection.  The  proposed  amendment, 
section  501,  would  authorize  the  Conrunls- 
sloner  of  Customs  to  require  the  master  of 
a  vessel  to  report  Immediately  and  would 
also  afford  greater  flexibility  In  designating 
the  places  where  arrival  may  be  reported. 
Customs  would,  thus,  be  In  a  position  to 
concentrate  enforcement  activities  on  those 
vessels  falling  to  report  Immedlntely,  on  the 
assumption  that  they  are  liable  to  be  In- 
volved In  smuggling.  Section  502  contains  a 
conforming  amendment  to  section  459  of  the 
Tariff  Act  (19  U.S.C.  1459)  relating  to  the 
arrival  of  vessels  from  Canada  and  Mexico. 


To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

I  address  this  message  to  the  Congress  on 
a  matter  which  strikes  me  at  the  very  heart 
of  our  national  well-being — drug  abuse. 

The  cost  of  drug  abuse  to  this  Nation  Is 
staggering.  More  than  5,(X)0  Americans  die 
each  year  from  the  Improper  use  of  drugs. 
Law  enforcement  officials  estimate  that  as 
much  as  one  half  of  all  "street  crime" — rob- 
beries, muggings,  burglaries — are  coirunltted 
by  drug  addicts  to  support  their  expensive 
and  debilitating  habits.  In  simple  dollar 
terms,  drug  abuse  costs  us  up  to  $17  billion 
a   year. 

But  these  statistics — ominous  as  they  are — 
reflect  only  a  part  of  the  tragic  toll  which 
drug  abuse  exacts.  For  every  young  person 
who  dies  of  a  drug  overdose,  there  are  thou- 
sands who  do  not  die  but  who  are  merely 
going  through  the  motions  of  living.  They  sit 
In  classrooms  without  learning.  They  grow 
Increasingly  Isolated  from  family  and  friends. 
At  a  time  when  they  should  be  preparing 
for  the  future,  they  are  "copping  out"  on  the 
present. 

The  problem,  moreover.  Is  not  limited  to 
youth  or  to  the  disadvantaged.  It  extends  to 
citizens  of  all  ages  and  all  walks  of  life  -from 
the  housewife  to  the  college  profe.ssor.  The 
cumulative  effect  Is  to  diminish  the  quality 


and  vitality  of  our  community  life;  to  weaken 
the  fabric  of  our  Nation. 

When  this  problem  exploded  Into  the  na- 
tional consclousiicsf:  in  the  late  1960s,  the 
respoiise  of  the  Federal  Government  was  swift 
and  vigorous.  Federal  spending  on  a  compre- 
hensive program  to  control  drug  abuse  grew 
from  less  than  $100  million  In  1969  to  over 
three-quarters  of  a  billion  In  1974:  special- 
ized agencies  like  the  Drug  Enforcement  Ad-, 
ministration  and  the  National  Institute  on 
Drug  Abuse  were  created:  and  International 
diplomatic  efforts  to  mobilize  the  assistance 
of  foreign  governments  In  a  world-wide  at- 
tack on  drug  trafflcklng  were  Intensified. 

With  the  help  of  State  and  local  t'overn- 
ments,  community  groups  and  our  interna- 
tional allies  In  the  battle  against  narcotics, 
we  were  able  to  make  Impressive  progress  In 
combatting  the  drug  menace.  So  much  so 
that  by  mid- 1973  many  were  convinced  thr.t 
we  had  "turned  the  corner"  on  the  drug  abuse 
problem. 

Unfortunately,  while  we  had  won  an  Im- 
portant victory,  we  had  not  won  the  war  on 
drugs.  By  1075,  It  was  clear  that  drug  use 
W81S  Increasing,  that  the  gains  of  prior  years 
were  being  lost,  that  In  human  terms,  nar- 
cotics had  become  a  national  tragedy  Today, 
drug  abuse  constitutes  a  clear  and  present 
threat  to  the  health  and  future  of  our 
Nation. 

The  time  has  come  to  launch  a  new  and 
more  aggressive  campaign  to  reverse  the 
trend  of  Increasing  drug  abu-se  In  America 
And  this  time  we  must  be  prepared  to  stick 
with  the  task  for  as  long  as  necessary. 

Because  of  my  deep  concern  about  this 
program  and  my  personal  commitment  to  do 
something  about  It.  last  year  I  directed  the 
Domestic  Council  to  undertake  a  thorough 
review  and  assessment  of  the  adequacy  of  the 
Federal  drug  program.  That  review,  which 
culminated  In  the  publication  of  the  White 
Paper  on  Drug  Abu.se.  has  helped  tremen- 
dously to  refocus  and  revitalize  the  Federal 
effort.  We  have  made  substantial  progress  '.n 
implementing  the  many  sound  recommenda- 
tions contained  In  the  White  Paper,  but  more 
needs  to  be  done. 

And  more  will  be  done.  The  first  need  for 
stronger  action  Is  against  the  criminal  drug 
trafficker.  These  merchants  of  death,  who 
profit  from  the  misery  and  suffering  of  others, 
deserve  the  full  measvire  of  national  revul- 
sion. They  should  be  the  principal  focu.s  of 
our  law  enforcement  activities — at  the  Fed- 
eral. State  and  local  level  In  this  regard.  I 
am  pleased  to  note  that  arrests  by  Federal 
law  enforcement  officers  of  major  drug  traf- 
fickers are  up  substantially  over  previous 
years  However,  the  progress  we  have  made  in 
improving  our  ability  to  apprehend  these 
traffickers  will  be  lost  unless  major  changes 
are  made  In  the  way  our  criminal  Justice 
system  deals  with  drug  traffickers  after  arrest 
Justice  Department  statistics  show  that 
one  out  of  every  four  persons  convicted  of 
trafflcklng  In  heroin  received  no  prison  sen- 
tence at  all.  One  out  of  every  three  received 
a  sentence  of  less  than  three  years.  And  since 
convicted  traffickers  are  eligible  for  parole 
upon  the  completion  of  one-third  of  their 
sentence,  even  those  who  received  longer  sen- 
tences rarely  served  more  than  a  few  years. 

I  believe  this  Is  wrong.  It  is  wrong  for  the 
criminals  who  profit  by  selling  drugs.  It  Is 
wrong  for  the  victims  of  drugs,  and  It  Is 
wrong  for  our  system  of  Justice.  Laws  which 
permit  traffickers  to  go  free  to  prey  again  on 
society  should  be  changed.  These  criminals 
must  know  with  certainty  that,  if  convicted, 
they  will  go  to  Jail  for  a  sub.-^tantlal  pverlod 
of  time.  Only  then  will  the  risk  of  apprehen- 
sion be  a  deterrent  rather  than  Just  another 
cost  of  doing  business. 

Accordingly.  I  will  submit  to  the  Congress 
this  week  legislation  which  will  require  man- 
datory minimum  prison  sentiences  for  person.^ 
convicted  of  trafficking  In  heroin  and  similar 
narcotic  drugs.  Sentences  under  this  legls- 
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latlon  would  be  at  least  three  years  for  a  first 
offense  and  at  least  six  years  for  subsequent 
offenses  or  for  selling  to  a  minor. 

I  want  to  emphasize  that  ihe  purpose  of 
this  proposal  Is  not  to  Impose  vindictive  pun- 
ishment but  to  protect  society  from  those 
who  prey  \ipon  It  and  to  det.er  others  who 
might  be  tempted  to  sell  driigs  Considering 
the  terrible  human  toll  that  drug  addiction 
takes  and  the  extent  to  which  It  contributes 
to  more  and  more  crime.  It  Is  a  matter  of 
high  priority  that  Congre.ss  make  our  laws 
more  effective  In  curbing  drug  tra;Tic 

Another  .serious  problem  with  current  Fed- 
eral law  Is  that  even  the  most  notorious  drug 
traffickers  are  u.sually  released  on  ball  soon 
after  arrest.  The  ball  Is  often  small  and  the 
profits  from  drug  trafflcklng  sure  large.  s<^>  rais- 
ing and  then  forfeiting  the  ball  Is  Jtist  an- 
other cost  of  doing  business  A  1974  Justice 
Department  study  shows  that  48  p>ert-ent  — 
nearly  one  out  of  two  of  a  sample  of  Indi- 
viduals arrested  for  trafficking  In  narcotics 
were  Implicated  In  post-arrest  drug  traffick- 
ing while  out  on  ball.  Other  studies  show 
that  approximately  one-fourth  of  all  bail- 
Jumpers  In  drug  cases  are  alleu-s  v.  ho  were 
caught  smuggling  drugs  into  the  cxjuntry. 
These  offenders  simply  flee  to  their  home- 
lands upon  posting  ball  There,  they  serve  as 
walking  advertisements  for  international 
traffickers  attempting  to  recruit  other 
couriers. 

This,  too.  Is  wrong.  TTierefore.  In  addition 
to  Bisklng  Congress  to  establish  mandatory 
minimum  sentences,  I  shall  submit  to  Con- 
gress legislation  that  would  enable  Judges  to 
deny  ball  If  a  defendant  arrested  for  traffick- 
ing heroin  or  dangerous  drugs  Is  found  1 1 ) 
to  have  previously  been  con\lcted  of  a  drug 
felony:  (2)  to  be  presently  free  on  parole: 
(3)  to  be  a  non-resident  alien;  (4i  to  have 
been  arrested  In  possession  of  a  false  pass- 
port: or  (5)  to  be  a  fugitive  or  previously 
convicted  of  having  been  a  fugitive. 

Next,  the  Federal  government  must  act  to 
take  the  easy  profits  out  of  drug  selling. 

We  know  that  tremendous  amounts  of 
money  are  Illegally  taken  out  of  the  country 
each  day.  either  to  purchase  drugs  or  to 
transfer  profits  made  by  selling  drugs  to  safe 
and  secret  bank  accounts  abroad  To  prevent 
this  money  from  being  smuggled  out  of  the 
country,  I  will  ask  Congress  to  grant  to  the 
U.S.  Customs  Service  the  authority  to  search 
persons  suspected  of  smuggling  money  out 
of  the  country  as  Cu.stoms  now  has  the  au- 
thority to  search  for  contrabsmd  entering  the 
country. 

I  shall  ask  Congress  to  pass  legislation  re- 
quiring the  forfeiture  of  cash  or  other  per- 
sonal property  found  In  the  i>osse3slon  of  a 
narcotics  violator — where  It  Is  determined 
that  It  was  used  or  was  Intended  for  u.se  In 
connection  with  an  Illegal  drug  transaction. 

I  shall  ask  Congre.ss  to  change  provisions  of 
the  law  which  allow  the  seizure  of  vehicles, 
boats  and  aircraft  u.'-od  to  smuggle  drugs.  At 
present,  these  may  be  selred  by  administra- 
tive action  only  If  the  value  uf  the  property 
Is  less  than  $2.5O0:  otherwise  action  by  a 
Federal  Judge  la  necessary. 

This  $2,500  limitation  Is  out  of  date  and 
must  be  changed.  'ITierefore,  I  shall  ask  Con- 
gress to  raise  to  $10,000  the  celling  for  ad- 
ministrative forfeitures.  TTiis  will  not  only 
make  law  enforcement  against  traffickers 
more  swift  and  more  effective  but  It  will  also 
help  to  relieve  court  con.?estlon 

I  shall  ask  ConKress  to  tighten  the  provi- 
sions of  the  law  relating  to  small  privately 
owned  boats  reporting  to  Customs  aft^^r  their 
arrival.  At  present,  the  masters  of  these  ves- 
sels have  24  hours  to  repf)rt  their  arrival  to 
Customs — and  that  Is  ample  time  to  unload 
contraband.  I  shall  ask  Congress  to  pass  leg- 
islation requiring  such  vessels  to  report  to 
Customs  Immediately  upon  their  arrival. 

I  call  on  Congress  also  to  ratify  an  existing 
treaty  for  the  International  control  of  syn- 
thetic drugs. 


0\'er  the  past  fifty  years  the  major  nations 
of  the  world  have  worked  out  treaty  arrai  ge- 
ments  for  the  International  control  of  drugs 
with  a  natural  base,  such  as  opiates  and  co- 
caine. But  no  similar  arrangements  exist  for 
the  control  of  synthetic  drugs — such  as  bar- 
l:ilturates.  amphetamines  and  tranqu;llzers: 
and  the  abu.se  of  these  synthetic  drugs  is  a 
growing  problem  which  is  now  almost  as 
serious  as  the  abu.'^e  of  heroin  In  the  United 
States. 

Five  years  ago  the  United  States  played  a 
major  role  In  the  preparation  of  the  1971 
Convention  on  Psychotropic  Substances,  a 
treaty  to  deal  with  International  traffic  in 
.synthetic  drugs.  But  the  Senate  has  not  yet 
ratified  this  treaty,  and  Congress  has  not  yet 
pa-ssed  the  enabling  legislation 

The  delay  In  U.S.  ratification  of  the  Con- 
vention has  been  an  embarrassment  to  tts. 
Moreov'er,  it  has  made  it  extremely  difficult 
for  us  to  urge  other  countries  to  tighten  con- 
trols on  natural -based  narcotic  substances, 
when  we  appear  unwilling  to  extend  Interna- 
tional controls  to  amphetamines,  barbi- 
turates and  other  psychotropic  drugs  which 
are  produced  here  In  the  United  States. 

So  far,  I  have  emphasized  the  need  for  ad- 
ditional legislation  and  Congre?..':lonal  action. 

But  there  are  Executive  actions  which  I 
can  take  and  I  am  today  doing  so. 

The  Federal  program  to  control  driig  abuse 
IS  as  diverse  as  any  in  government,  involv- 
ing some  seven  Cabinet  departments  and  sev- 
enteen agencies  Tt  Is  vitaJly  important  that 
the  efforts  of  these  departments  .^nd  agen- 
cies be  Integrated  into  an  effective  overall 
program  but  that  respoi;?lbllity  for  specific 
program  management  rest  with  the  appro- 
priate departments  and  agencies 

Accordingly.  I  am  today  establishing  two 
new  (?abinet  committees — one  for  drug  law 
enforcement  and  the  other  for  drug  abuse 
prevention,  treatment  and  rehabilitation. 

The  Cabinet  Committee  for  Drug  Law  En- 
forcement wUl  consist  of  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral as  chalrmaii  and  the  Secretaries  of  the 
Treasury  and  Tl-ansportation.  The  Cabinet 
Ojmmlttee  on  Drug  Abuse  Prevention.  Treat- 
ment and  Rehabilitation  will  consist  of  the 
Secretary  of  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare 
as  chairman,  the  Secretary  of  Defense,  the 
Secretary  of  I^abor  and  the  Administrator  of 
the  Veterans  Admini.'stratio.n.  I  charge  the 
Attorney  General  and  the  Secretary  of  HEW. 
as  chairmen  of  these  committees,  with  re- 
sponsibility for  oversight  and  coordination 
at  all  Federal  activities  within  their  respec- 
tive area,"= 

In  carrying  out  his  responsibilities  as 
Chairman  of  the  new  Cabinet  Committee  on 
Drug  Abuse  Preventlo!.,  Treatment  and  Re- 
habilitation, the  Secretary  of  HEW  should 
give  particular  attention  to  developing  ex- 
panded vocational  rehabilitation  opportu- 
nities for  drug  addicts  Experience  has  shown 
that  treatment  alone  Is  not  enough  Unless 
something  Is  done  to  alter  the  fundamental 
conditions  which  led  the  Individual  to  seek 
escape  through  drug  use,  a  relapse  is  likely. 
A  Job,  with  the  dignity  of  self-esteem  It 
brings.  Is  essential  to  help  the  individual  re- 
enter the  mainstream  of  American  life  Fur- 
ther, the  Secretary  of  HEW  and  the  Attorney 
General  will  work  together  to  develop  plans 
for  improving  the  coordination  between  the 
drug  abuse  treatment  system  and  the  crim- 
inal Justice  system 

I  am  directing  the  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury to  work  with  the  Commissioner  of  the 
internal  Revenue,  In  consultation  with  the 
Attorney  General  and  the  Administrator  of 
the  Drug  Abuse  Enforcement  Administra- 
tion, to  develop  a  tax  enforcement  program 
aimed  at  high-level  drug  traffickers.  We  know 
that  many  of  the  biggest  drug  dealers  do  not 
pay  Income  taxes  on  the  enormous  profits 
they  make  on  this  criminal  activity.  I  am 
confident  that  a  responsible  program  can  be 
designed  which  will  promote  effective  en- 
forcement of  the  tax  laws  against  these  in- 


dividuals who  are  ctxrrently  violating  these 
laws  with  Impunity. 

No  matter  how  hard  we  fight  the  problem 
of  drug  abuse  at  home,  we  cannot  make 
really  significant  progress  without  the  cson- 
tinued  cooperation  of  foreign  governments. 
This  Is  t)ecause  most  dangerous  narcotics  are 
produced  in  foreign  countries.  TTius.  our 
capability  to  deal  with  supplies  of  drugs 
available  in  the  United  States  depends  large- 
ly on  the  Interest  and  capabUlty  of  fca^lgn 
goveriunents  In  controlling  the  production 
and   shipment  of  Illicit  drugs. 

Many  countries  still  see  drug  abuse  as  pri- 
marily an  American  problem  and  are  unaware 
of  the  extent  to  which  the  problem  is  truly 
global  In  scope.  Poorer  nations  find  It  diffi- 
cult to  JtiEtlfy  the  allocation  of  scarce  re- 
sources to  deal  with  drug  abuse  In  the  face 
of  many  other  pressing  needs.  Also,  some 
opium  producing  countries  lack  effective 
control  over,  or  access  to.  growing  areas  with- 
in their  boundaries  and,  thus,  their  efforts 
In  drug  control  programs  are  made  more  diffi- 
cult. 

Still,  we  have  been  reasonably  successful 
In  enlisting  the  cooperation  of  foreign  gov- 
ernments. We  must  now  intensify  diplomatic 
efforts  at  all  levels  In  order  to  encourage  the 
greatest  possible  commitment  from  other 
governments  to  this  International  problem. 
We  must  continue  to  provide  technical  and 
equipment  assistance  through  cooperative 
enforcement  efforts  with  U£.  agents  sta- 
tioned overseas,  all  aimed  at  strengthemng 
drug  control  organizations  within  foreign 
countries.  And  we  must  continue  to  partici- 
pate in  building  institutions  and  a  system  of 
international  treaties  which  can  provide  a 
legal  frsunework  for  an  international  response 
to    this    International    problem. 

I  have  spoken  personally  to  Presidents 
Echeverrla  of  Mexico  and  Lopez-Mlchelsen 
of  Colombia  and  with  Prime  Minister  Demlrel 
of  Turkey  In  an  effort  to  strengthen  coop- 
eration among  all  nations  involved  in  the 
fight  against  illicit  drug  traffic.  I  Intend  to 
continue  to  urge  foreign  leaders  to  increase 
their  efforts  In  this  area.  Attorney  General 
Levi  has  recently  discussed  drug  control 
problenis  with  the  Attorney  General  of  Mex- 
ico and  Secretary  of  State  Kissinger  has  dis- 
cussed narcotic  control  efforts  with  senior 
officials  in  Latin  America  on  his  recent  trip 
there  I  have  asked  both  of  them,  as  well  as 
our  Ambassador  to  the  United  Nations,  Wil- 
liam Scranton.  to  continue  to  expand  these 
important  discussions. 

The  reactions  of  the  governments  which 
"we  have  approached  have  been  positive — 
there  is  a  genuine  and  healthy  air  of  mutual 
concern  and  cooperation  between  our  coun- 
tries and  I  am  confident  that  our  Joint 
efforts  will  bring  about  a  real  reduction  In 
drug  trafficking  into  the  United  States 

One  recent  example  of  the  new  awareness 
and  commitment  of  foreign  governments  to 
this  struggle  deserves  special  mention. 
President  Echeverrla  has  WTltten  to  Inform 
me  of  his  Intention  to  set  up  a  cabinet  level 
commission  to  coordinate  all  law  enforce- 
ment and  drug  treatment  programs  within 
Mexico  and  to  suggest  that  his  commission 
might  periodically  exchange  information  and 
ideas  with  a  counterpart  here.  This  pro- 
posal, which  was  the  result  of  discussions 
between  President  Echeverrla  and  concerned 
members  of  the  United  States  Congreas, 
stands  as  a  clear  signal  that  the  Mexican 
government  recognizes  the  need  to  buUd  a 
coordinated  response  to  the  problem  of  drug 
abuse.  I  believe  the  periodic  exchange  cf 
views  on  this  matter  between  our  two  nations 
would  be  helpful  Accordingly,  I  am  assign- 
ing responsibility  for  liaison  with  the  Mexi- 
can Commission  to  the  Cabinet  Committee 
on  International  Narcotic  Control  and  I  am 
directing  the  Secretary  of  State,  as  Chair- 
man of  the  CCINC  to  Immediately  form  an 
executive  committee  to  meet  with  Its  Mexi- 
can  counterpart   to  discuss   ways   In    which 
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our  governri'enl  can  collaborate  more  effec- 
tively We  shall  of  course  consult  with  con- 
cerned members  of  Congress  as  these  efforts 
Kre  civrrled  on. 

Drug  abuse  Is  a  national  problem  Our 
i.athnal  well-being  Is  at  stake.  The  Federal 
Guvernmeiit— the  Congress,  the  Executive 
Branch  and  the  Judicial  Branch — State  and 
local  govemmenus,  and  the  private  sector 
must  work  together  la  a  new  and  far  more 
aggressive  attack  against  drugs. 

I  pledge  that  the  Federal  Government  will 
maintain  the  high  priority  which  It  has 
given  this  problem.  We  will  strengthen  our 
law  enforcement  efforts  and  Improve  our 
treatment  and  rehabilitation  programs. 
With  Congress'  help,  we  will  close  loopholes 
In  our  laws  which  permit  traffickers  to  prey 
on  our  young;  and  we  shall  expect  the  courts 
to  do  their  part. 

All  of  this  win  be  of  little  use.  however, 
unless  the  American  people  rally  and  fight 
the  scourge  of  drug  abuse  within  their 
own  communities  and  their  own  fanUlles. 
We  cannot  provide  all  the  answers  to  young 
people  In  search  of  themselves,  but  we  can 
provide  a  loving  and  a  caring  home;  we  can 
provide  good  counsel;  and  we  can  provide 
good  communities  in  which  to  live  We  can 
show  through  our  own  example  that  life 
In  the  United  States  Is  still  very  meaningful 
and  very  satisfying  and  very  worthwhile. 

Americans  have  always  stood  united  and 
strong  against  all  enemies.  Drug  abuse  Is  an 
enemy  we  can  control  but  there  must  be  a 
personal  and  a  national  dedication  and  com- 
mitment to  the  goal. 

If  we  try.  we  can  be  successful  In  the  long 
run.  I  am  convinced  we  can — and  that  we 
will. 

Gebald  R.  Ford. 

The  White  HotrsE.  April  27.  1976. 

Mr  HUGH  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  to- 
day, I  am  joining  Senator  Hruska  in  in- 
troducing the  President's  Narcotics 
Sentencing  and  Seizure  Act  of  1976.  a  bill 
which  would  amend,  both  substantively 
and  structurally,  the  Federal  Criminal 
Law  as  it  relates  to  the  illegal  trafficking 
of  hard  drugs.  This  bill  is  the  embodi- 
ment of  a  broad  and  comprehensive  ef- 
fort to  invigorate  our  Federal  enforce- 
ment mechanisms  and  to  eliminate  the 
international  and  domestic  snags  that 
have  handicapped  past  performance. 

No  one  can  deny  the  epidemic  propor- 
tions of  this  debilitating  addiction,  and, 
it  is  impossible  to  assess  accurately  the 
devastating  effect  of  this  epidemic  on 
our  Nation's  population.  Such  a  massive 
problem  requires  a  far-reaching  and 
thoughtful  response. 

The  President  Is  to  be  prai.<;ed  for  com- 
ing to  grips  with  the  problem  and  pro- 
posing an  adequate  remedy.  I  have  long 
believed  that  we  would  help  solve  the 
drug  problem  by  putting  the  corrupting 
and  contemptible  pushers  behind  bars. 
The  President  has  proposed  a  harsh  but 
appropriate  remedy,  and  we  should  act 
on  It, 

Mr.  BUCKLEY  Mr.  President,  despite 
the  best  efforts  of  law  enforcement  per- 
sonnel to  combat  drug  abuse  during  the 
last  several  years,  the  heinous  traffic  In 
narcotic  drugs  Is  still  a  cancer,  eating 
away  at  the  fabric  and  the  future  of  our 
society.  In  previous  sessions  of  the  Con- 
gress. I  Introduced  legislation  which 
would  have  helped  to  combat  the  drug 
traffic  by  mandating  minimum  jail  sen- 
tences, without  probation  or  parole  for 
persons  convicted  of  serious  drug-related 


offenses.  Unfortunately,  that  legislation 
was  not  enacted. 

I  still  believe,  however,  that  the  men 
and  women  who  are  fighting  America's 
battle  against  hard  drugs — both  local 
police  and  Federal  officers — need  more 
cooperation  from  the  Federal  judiciary. 
Nothing  is  so  discouraging  to  law  en- 
forcement officers  than  to  see  persons 
whom  they  have  apprehended  released 
on  easy  baU  or  to  see  convicted  offenders 
put  on  probation,  released  on  parole, 
or  serving  only  minimal  sentences  behind 
bars. 

The  police  and  the  FBI  are  doing  all 
they  can  to  safeguard  Americans,  espe- 
cially young  Americans,  from  the  trage- 
dy of  illegal  narcotics.  It  Is  time  for  the 
Congress  and  the  Federal  courts  to  give 
them  a  hand.  That  Is  why  I  have  been 
heartened  by  the  President's  submission 
to  the  Congress  of  the  Narcotic  Sen- 
tencing and  Seizure  Act  of  1976  This  bill, 
which  parallels  the  legislation  I  have 
proposed  here  In  the  past,  would  make 
it  possible  for  our  courts  to  treat  serious 
drug  offenders — those  who  knowingly 
deal  In  the  most  destructive  narcotics — 
with  the  severity  warranted  by  their 
crimes. 

I  am  pleased  to  join  Senators  Hruska 
and  Eastland,  the  distinguished  ranking 
minority  member  and  the  chairman  of 
the  Judiciary  Committee.  In  cosponsoring 
the  Narcotic  Sentencing  and  Seizure  Act 
of  1976.  I  believe  its  provisions  might  be 
improved  by  the  careful  consideration  of 
the  committee;  and  I  hope  to  make  cer- 
tain detailed  suggestions  along  those 
lines  In  the  future.  For  this  bill  offers 
an  Important  opportunity  for  the  Con- 
gress to  act  strongly  and  decisively 
against  Illegal  narcotics  and  against 
those  reprehensible  persons  who  have 
unleashed  that  horror  upon  our  people. 


By  Mr.  KENNEDY: 
S.  3412.  A  bill  to  provide  emergency. 
humanitarian  assistance  and  relief  to  the 
earthquake  victims  of  Italy,  to  amend  the 
Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961,  and  for 
other  purposes.  Referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Relations. 

ITALI.^N  E.^HTHgUAKE  SELrEF 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  Presidtut,  I  am 
Introducing  today  a  bill  to  provide  emer- 
gency relief  and  rehabilitation  assist- 
ance to  the  earthquake  victims  of  Italy. 

As  I  noted  In  a  statement  on  Friday, 
the  Subcommittee  on  Refugee.s,  which  I 
serve  as  chairman,  is  closely  following 
this  humanitarian  emergency,  and  will 
continue  to  do  so  in  the  days  and  weeks 
ahead. 

Reports  over  the  weekend  fully  confirm 
an  awesome  trail  of  death,  destruction, 
and  human  suffering.  Accordine  to  the 
latest  Information  from  the  field,  close  to 
850  people  have  been  killed  and  some 
2,300  more  have  been  Injured  But  :is  the 
rubble  i.s  cleared,  this  casualty  toll  will 
surely  climb.  Moreover,  some  45.000  peo- 
ple are  homeless,  and.  with  roads  de- 
stroyed and  commimlcatlons  severed  In 
the  movmtainous  areas,  the  people  of 
many  communities  remain  cut  off  and 
l.Mjlated  In  misery  and  debris. 

The  full  Impact  of  the  earthquake  will 


not  be  fully  known  for  .some  time.  But 
tlie  immediate  humanitarian  need.s  of  the 
earthquake  victims  are  those  needs  com- 
mon to  all  victims  uf  natural  di.sa.^ter,'^ — 
food,  water.  shelU-r.  medicine,  blankets 
and  other  supplier  The  povernmeiit  of 
Italy  deserves  much  credit  for  its  han- 
dling of  the  emergency,  and  so  do  many 
other  governments  for  their  respon.se  to 
appeals  for  help. 

In  this  connection,  Mr.  President,  the 
Disaster  Relief  Office  In  the  Agency  for 
International  Development — .^ID — h^s 
responded  with  commendable  speed,  and 
has  so  far  obliLraled  v\u^v  to  StjOO.OOO  :or 
relief  pun^ases  In  Italy,  In  addition  to 
tents  and  other  relief  supplies,  thLs  cov- 
ers the  operating  costs  of  U.S.  medivac 
helicopters  and  rubble-clearing  equip- 
ment. 

Additional  amounts,  however,  will 
surely  be  needed  in  the  days  ahead. 
Given  the  escalating  humanitarian  needs 
in  Italy,  and  the  constraints  on  the 
availability  of  disa-ster  relief  funds  dur- 
ing the  remainder  of  thLs  fi.scal  year,  as 
well  as  m  fiscal  year  1977.  I  bcluve  that 
special  legislation  should  be  expedi- 
tiously considered  by  Conpress  For  that 
reason  I  am  Introducing  this  bill  today. 

The  purpose  of  this  bill  is  to  authorize 
an  emergency  appropriation  for  re- 
sponding to  the  relief  and  rehabilitation 
needs  of  earthquake  victims  in  Italy. 
This  is  a  working  bill  which  I  hope  will 
receive  the  speedy  consideration  of  the 
Foreign  Relations  Committee. 

I  am  hopeful  that  our  Government,  i;-; 
concert  with  others  in  the  International 
community,  will  spare  no  effort  m  re- 
sponding to  any  appeals  for  help  from 
the  Italian  Government  The  people  of 
Italy  have  .suffered  a  ^reat  tragedy.  Iliey 
are  our  good  friend.s  And  we  must  con- 
tinue the  long  tradition  of  mutual 
friendship  and  concern 

Mr.  President,  I  a.sk  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  the  bill  I  am  in- 
troducing today  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
together  with  my  statement  of  Friday. 
May  7,  and  the  latest  AID  disaster  re- 
lief bulletin  on  humanitarian  needs  In 
Italy. 

There  beinq:  no  objection,  the  hill  ai.d 
material  were  ordered  to  be  printed  In 
the  Record,  as  follows: 
S    3412 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assernbled.  That  the 
Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961.  as  ftmended, 
be  further  amended  by  adding  a  new  section 
as  follows: 

"Sec.  .  Earthquake  Reiikf  and  Rfhabil- 
iTATTON,  IN  Italy  (a)  The  CnntrrcKs,  recoe- 
nlzlng  that  prompt  United  States  a.sslKtance 
Is  necessary  to  alleviate  human  suffering 
among  the  earthquake  victims  of  Italy,  here- 
by authorizes  the  President  to  furnish  a.sslst- 
ance,  on  such  temis  and  conditions  as  he  may 
determine,  for  relief  and  rehabilitation  of 
earthquake  victims  and  other  needy  people 
In  Italy.  There  Is  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  for  the  purpose  of  this  section. 
In  addition  to  amounts  otherwi."^  a\allablP 
for  such  purposes,  such  surrvs  as  may  be 
necessary,  to  remain  available  untl!  ex- 
pended. 

"(b)  Assistance  under  this  section  shall  be 
provided  In  accordance  with  the  policies  and 
general  authority  contained  in  section  491" 
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Sfsator  Kennedy   Urges  Swut  U.S.  Relief 
foR  Italian  Earthquake  Victims 

Senator  Kennedy  Issued  the  follo%'lug 
sUtemenl  in  Washington,  May  7.  1975: 

•Yesterday,  one  of  the  most  destructive 
earthquakeh  ever  to  hit  central  Europe 
struck  the  people  of  northern  Italy — leaving 
behind  an  awesome  trail  of  death,  destruc- 
tion, and  human  misery.  The  shock  of  the 
earthquake,  which  registered  over  6  5  on  the 
Richter  stale,  was  felt  In  neighboring  coun- 
tries as  well. 

■Although  reports  are  sllU  preliminary  and 
scattered,  the  Italian  Government,  disaster 
relief  teams,  and  Journalistic  accounts  all 
speak  of  a  tragic  toll  In  human  life  Hun- 
dreds of  people  are  dead,  and  many  more  are 
injured.  But  as  the  rubble  Is  cleared,  the 
casualty  toll  will  surely  climb;  for  the  quake 
struck  during  the  night,  and  according  to  all 
reports  homes  and  other  buildings  have  col- 
lapsed in  towns  along  the  Italian-Yugoslav 
border. 

"For  those  stUl  alive,  many  thou.'^ands  are 
homeless— taking  refuge  in  the  streets 
and  fields.  Entire  communities  have  been 
cut-ofT,  with  roads  destroyed  and  commu- 
nications severed  In  many  areas  And  while 
the  immediate  and  longer  term  effects  of  the 
earthquake  are  not  fully  known,  all  sources 
confirm  that  a  close  friend  of  the  United 
States  has  suffered  Rreat  tragedy,  and  that 
emergency  relief  needs,  let  alone  rehabilita- 
tion and  reconstruction,  are  urgent  and  mas- 
sive. 

"As  Chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on 
Refugees,  I  want  to  express  my  deep  per- 
sonal svmpathv  and  concern  to  the  people 
and  Government  of  Italy.  And.  I  am  hopeful 
that  our  government  In  concert  with  the  UN 
Dlsa-ster  Relief  Ortranlratlon  and  the  Inter- 
national communltv  will  spare  no  effort  In 
responding  tn  anv  appeals  for  help  from  the 
Italian  Government  and  t^  the  urrent  hu- 
manitarian needs  of  the  earthquake's  vic- 
tims. 

"Officials  m  the  OtBce  of  Disaster  Relief  In 
AID  Informed  me  this  murnlnp  that  our  pov- 
ernment  has  already  moved.  A  special  Task 
Force  has  been  organized,  and  our  Ambas- 
sador In  Rome  has  dispatched  six  Amertcan 
helicopters  with  relief  supplies  to  the  dlsa-^- 
ter-strlcken  region.  Private  American  relief 
organizations  are  al-^o  lending  their  support. 
And,  I  am  confident  that  our  country's  re- 
sponse to  the  hnman  tragedy  In  Italv  will 
fully  reflect  our  traditional  concern  for  peo- 
ple In  need." 
Illustrative  Immediate  and  Short-Term 
Releef  and  Rehabilitation 

RELIEF    AN'n   RESCUE 

Damage  and  total  destruction  of  homes 
and  other  typas  of  dwellings  is  the  major 
problem  in  the  .-stricken  area  as  more  than 
45.000  are  homeless 

Even  though  relief  supplies  are  arriving 
In  the  devastated  area  It  will  be  .some  time 
before  conditions  are  back  t-o  normal  The 
affected  populace  will  require  continued  as- 
sistance such  as  temporary  shelter  until  a 
full-scale  reconstruction  program  is  imple- 
mented. Aside  frnm  the  ba,slc  needs,  some 
Immediate  tangible  assistance  is  vehicles  and 
helicopters  for  transporting  supplies,  fuel  for 
cooking  and  heating,  tools  and  equipment 
for  repairing  efssentlal  utilities.  The  prelimi- 
nary co6t   estimate   for  this   phase  follows: 

Item  Cost 

Blankets  and  cots $1,250,000 

Temporary  shelter 2.000.000 

EnRlneer  support 3,000.000 

(Clearance  of  streets  and  hous- 
ing areas.  Emergency  repairs 

of  essential  utilities) 800.000 

Transportation  of  relief  Items...         800,  000 

Helicopter  support 550,000 

Miscellaneous  unidentified  needs.       500,  000 


rehab  ILTTATION 

Complete  reconstruction  of  homes  or 
dwellings,  schools,  public  buildings,  etc..  will 
t)e  necessary  in  many  areas  and  In  certain 
cases,  some  can  be  repaired.  Reconstruction 
vrtll  be  costly  but  with  enough  provisions  the 
people  could  be  encouraged  to  repair  or  re- 
build on  a  self-help  basis.  Program  support 
for  this  phase  is: 

Item  Cost 

Repair  of  reconsirued  utilities.-  S  1.500.000 

Building  repair  materials 5.  500,  000 

Repair  of  public  buildings 2.  100,  000 

Ptimlshed    prefabricated    build- 
ings for  schools,  clinics,  etc...        7,  000,  000 
Construction  tool  kits  for  indi- 
viduals  100,000 

Unallocated  reserve 700,000 


$8,  900,  000 


$16,  900,  000 

$25.  000.  000 

The  above  figures  are  Illustrative  only  be- 
cau.se  the  Government  cf  Italy  Is  not  yet  in  a 
position  to  focus  on  balanced  needs  and  re- 
habilitation Thus  some  programs  may  be 
added  or  dropped,  and  dollar  amounts  shown 
niay  change  following  consultation  with  the 
Government  of  Italy 

We  intend  to  work  clasely  with  and  sup- 
port where  possible,  the  needs  of  voluntary 
agencies  which  fit  into  program  objectives. 
Dfp.\rtment  of  State,  Agency  for 

International  Development. 

Washington,  May  11.  1976 
Disaster    Relief   Bulletin 

ITALY      earthquake 

Epicenter:  46.5  degrees  north;  13.0  degrees 
east. 

Inten.slty:  6  5  Richter  Scale  (9-10  Mer- 
calll  Index) . 

Location:  Provinces  of  Udlne  and  Perde- 
none,  NJE.  Italy. 

Time:  9:00  P.M.  Italian  Time  (4:00  P.M. 
EDT). 

Date:  May  6,  1976. 

Aftershocks:  57  on  Richter  Scale  at  0135 
May  9 

More  than  30  lesser  shocks  since  May  6. 

I.  Casualties  Damage:  812  dead:  2300  In- 
jured; 45000  homeless;  5000  homes  destroyed; 
24  town  aflttlcted  by  quake 

II.  Present  Assessment :  Particularly  heavy 
damage  by  the  quake  was  reported  In  the  fol- 
lowing cities — Gemona  98  percent  destroyed; 
Venzone  90  percent  destroyed;  Osoppo  80-90 
percent  destroyed;  Malano  65  percent 
destroyed;  Magnano  in  Rivera  50-60  percent 
destroyed;   Porgaria  50  percent  destroyed 

Most  roads  are  passable  and  relief  supplies 
are  flowing  into  the  stricken  area.  Electric 
lines  have  been  reportedly  restored  and  al- 
though water  Is  readily  available,  distribu- 
tion Is  sporadic. 

III.  U.S.  disaster  relief  assistance:  Ambas- 
sadors declaration  (helicopter  .support), 
$25,000;  283  Tents  (24th  Tactical  Command) , 
$173,504:  1050  Tents  (AID  Stockpile,  Camp 
Darby),  $246,316:  Foodstuffs  (Military  Field 
Rations),  $50,000;  Earth-moving  Equipment. 
$70,000;  Blankets,  Sheets,  Stretchers  and 
Medical  Supolles,  $6,800;  TDY  of  two  foreign 
dlsa,ster  relief  specialists,  $3,000;  Estimated 
total,  $574,620. 

Tents  donated  by  the  USG  are  providing 
shelter  for  nn  estimated  9,000  earthquake  vic- 
tims. The  Government  of  Italy  appealed  ioi 
International  assistance  m  providing  shelter 
for  approximately  15.000  people  and  the  U.S. 
has  already  met  about  fifty  per  cent  of  that 
appeal 

IV  Voluntary  agency  assistance-  The 
American  National  Red  Cross  lANRC) 
donated  $25,000  to  the  Italian  Red  Cross  for 
local  purcha.se  of  relief  supplies  The  ANRC 
Is  also  accepting  cash  contributions  from  the 
US  public  for  quake  victims. 

Catholic  Relief  Services  (CRS)  provided 
$25,000  to  their  representative  In  Italy  for 


evacuation  of  victims  to  refugee  camps  and 
also  gave  10.000  blankets  for  distribution  by 
the  Italian  CARITAS  Agency.  CRS  has  estab- 
lished an  Earthquake  Victims  FMnd  and  will 
accept  donations  from  the  American  public. 

V.  Government  of  Italy  (OOI)  assistance: 
Rescue  and  relief  efforts  were  moblUzed  Im- 
mediately after  the  quake  by  the  Italian  Gov- 
ernment and  the  Italian  Red  Cross  A  total  of 
44  helicopters  and  seven  C'lSOs  were  com- 
mitted to  these  efforts.  An  estimated  7,000 
\olunteer  workers  are  assisting  with  the 
country's  disaster  relief  operations  The  GOI 
deployed  5.000  troops  to  the  disaster  area  W 
assist'  victims,  to  locate  the  missing  and  to 
burv  the  dead  The  new  Government  ap- 
pointed Mr  Guisippl  Zamberletti  Undersec- 
retary of  the  Ministry  of  Interior  as  Disaster 
Relief  Coordinator  for  Italian  Relief  Opera- 
tions. 

VT,  Other  country  donor  assistance:  Aus- 
tria, Food  and  medicines:  Canada.  One  200- 
man  field  hcsipta!  and  medical  support  unit 
strengthened  by  a  field  engineer  detachment 
which  included  3  light  helicopters  Prance, 
Trained  search  crews  and  equipment:  Ger- 
many Tev.ts  blanket.s.  and  laundry  facilities 
with  26  man  technical  ser\nce  team:  Luxem- 
bourg. Tents.  Netherlands  Tents  and  beds; 
Norway,  Cash  donation;  Switzerland.  Hell- 
copters,  siu^cal  teams,  and  trained  search 
dogs;  United  Kingdom.  Tents  beds,  sheets, 
blankets,  and  water  purificatior.  kits.  Yugo- 
slavia. Cash  donation  of  approximately 
$57,000  and  tvphold  vaccines 

VII  Weather:  The  USAF  Global  Weather 
Service  reports  weather  conditions  over  the 
stricken  area  are  scattered  clouds  unlimited. 
Thunderstorms  have  been  predicted  at  HOC 
hour.?.  Temperature  is  70  degrees  F 
Christian  R.  Holmes.  IV. 
Acting  Director.  Office  of  U.S. 

Foreign  Disaster  Assistance 


By  Mr.  MORGAN : 

S.  3413.  A  bill  to  develop  a  standby 
program  of  needed  public  works  projects 
to  be  authorized  by  the  Congress  when 
determined  necessary  to  stimulate  the 
economy  or  for  other  reasons.  Referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
indeed  pleased  today  to  be  introducing  a 
bill,  S.  3413.  the  Standby  Public  Works 
Program  Act  of  1976 

As  a  Member  of  the  Senate  since  Janu- 
arv  of  1975.  I  and  more  importantly  as 
a  member  of  the  Senate  Public  Works 
Committee.  I  have  been  very  interested 
in  and  involved  with  the  legislation  we 
have  passed  to  provide  public  works  em- 
ployment jobs.  Of  course.  I  am  speaking 
of  the  $6  billion  public  works  bill  which 
the  President  vetoed  and  which  the  Sen- 
ate failed  to  override.  Just  before  the 
Easier  recess  the  Senate  again  passed  a 
smaller  version  of  the  earlier  vetoed  pub- 
lic works  bill. 

I  do  not  think  there  can  be  any  doubt 
but  that  during  a  time  of  economic  de- 
pression the  Federal  Government  needs 
to  intervene  and  provide  an  influx  of 
funds  to  stimulate  the  economy.  There 
can  be  no  better  way  to  do  this  than 
through  the  construction  industry.  That 
is  the  reason  for  our  using  public  works 
projects  as  a  means  of  providing  neces- 
sary stimulation  for  the  economy. 

The  thing  that  bothers  me.  however. 
Mr.  President,  is  that  we  wait  until  the 
time  of  economic  hardship  before  doing 
anything  about  possible  areas  for  spend- 
ing public  works  project  moneys.  It 
would  seem  to  me  to  be  more  preferable 
to  have  a  system  whereby  various  neces- 
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Bary  public  works  projects  could  be  kept 
continually  available  for  use  during  a 
period  of  economic  depression.  That  is 
what  I  am  proposing  in  the  Standby  Pub- 
lic Works  Program  Act  of  1976. 

The  concept  Ls  basically  very  simple. 
The  bill  provides  that  the  Secretary-  of 
Commerce  will  provide  a  program 
whereby  local  and  State  governments 
would  submit  possible  public  works  proj- 
erts  on  an  annual  basis.  The  Secretary 
would  study  and  compile  these  projects 
and  would  have  a  list  available  at  all 
times  of  projects  which  could  be  funded 
during  the  tJjxie  of  an  economic  recession 
or  depression. 

This  is  basically^what  the  Council  of 
Economic  Advisors  did  during  the 
1950's  when  they  kept  a  continuous  In- 
ventory of  public  works  projects.  This 
fact  was  recently  pointed  out  to  me  by 
Chairman  Burns  of  the  Federal  Reserve 
Board  when  he  was  discussing  his  tenure 
as  Chairman  of  the  Council  of  Economic 
Advisors  under  President  Eisenhower. 

By  implementing  this  system  you  would 
be  able  to  meet  unemployment  problems 
by  having  public  works  projects  readily 
available.  When  the  unemployment  rate 
dropped  you  could  ttirn  off  the  project 
without  any  economic  loss.  It  would  sim- 
ply be  a  continuous  inventory  of  public 
works  projects  always  ready  for  use  if 
and  when  the  Congress  decided  the  Fed- 
eral Government  should  help  out  the 
economy  by  putting  money  into  the  con- 
struction industry. 

Mr.  President,  I  hope  the  Senate  will 
give  this  matter  its  close  attention.  I 
firmly  believe  this  sort  of  legislation  is 
necessary  so  that  the  next  time  we  want 
to  stimulate  the  economy  we  will  have 
the  mechanism  established  for  doing  so. 
This  would  Uisure  that  our  moneys  were 
spent  at  the  time  they  could  do  the  most 
good.  Now  is  the  time  to  act  on  this  legis- 
lation and  not  when  the  country  again 
finds  itself  deep  in  economic  problems. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  my  bill  be  printed 
at  this  point  in  the  Record, 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

S.  3413 
Be   it   enacted   by   the   Senate   and   House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assernbled. 
SHORT  TrrLE 
Section    1.  This  Act  may  be  cited  aa  the 
"Standby  Public  Works  Program  Act  of  1976". 

PURPOSE 

Sec.  2.  The  purpose  of  this  Act  is  to  pro- 
vide for  the  development  and  maintenance 
of  a  standby  program  of  needed  public  works 
projects  which  will  provide  substantial 
amounts  of  employment  and  can  be  author- 
ized by  the  Congress  with  a  minimum  of 
delay  at  such  time  as  the  Congress  deter- 
mines necessary  for  stimulation  of  the  econ- 
omy or  for  other  reasons. 

AtTTHORIZATION 

Sec.  3.  The  Secretary  of  Commerce  shall 
develop  and  carry  out  a  program  to  carry 
out  the  purpose  of  this  Act  which  shall  pro- 
vide for — 

(1)  an  Initial  survey  of  State  and  local 
governments  to  establish  a  record  of  needed 
public  works  projects  throughout  the  Nation 
which  meet  the  requirements  of  this  Act; 

(2)  the  establishment  of  criteria  by  the 


\ 


Secretary  pursuant  to  wlilch  need  aiid  re<  - 
ommended  priorities  will  be  deiermUu-d  for 
the  purpose  of  this  Act; 

(3)  a  program  of  grants  to  State  and  local 
government  agencies  which  wUl  be  made  by 
the  Secretary,  upon  application,  for  the  nec- 
essary Initial  planning  of  projects  which  the 
Secretary  determines  meet  the  qualifications 
for  such  plannmg  which  he  has  established 
for  the  purpwse  of  this  Act; 

(4)  the  development  of  an  initial  program 
of  planned  projects  which  the  Secretary 
shall  submit  to  the  Congress  as  soon  as  prac- 
ticable, together  with  his  recommendations 
and  priorities; 

(5)  continued  project  planning  and  main- 
tenance of  the  program  as  necessary  for  the 
purpose  of  this  Act;  and 

(6)  submission  to  the  Congress  of  an  an- 
nual reevaluatlon  of  recommendations  and 
priorities  for  the  purpose  of  this  Act. 

AUTHORIZATION    OF    APPROPRIATIONS 

Sec.  4.  There  are  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated such  amounts  as  may  be  necessary 
for  the  purpose  of  this  Act. 


By  Mr.  CHILES; 

S.  3414.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Service 
Contract  Act  of  1965.  Referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil 
Service 

Mr.  CHILES.  Mr.  President,  I  am  today 
introducing  a  baseline  piece  of  legislation 
to  begin  the  legislative  process  for  re- 
vising the  Service  Contract  Act  of  1965. 

The  issue  of  protecting  the  wage  levels 
of  service  contract  employees  has  been 
one  of  the  most  agonizing  problems  fac- 
ing private  sector  workers  for  years  The 
original  act  and  the  1972  amendments 
have  been  subject  to  a  barrage  of  confus- 
ing interpretations  and  court  rulings 
over  who  is  and  is  not  protected  and 
covered  by  the  act. 

Most  recently,  there  has  been  a  March 
30,  1976,  ruling  out  of  the  U.S.  district 
court,  middle  district  of  Florida,  Orlando 
division.  The  decision  in  the  case  of  Fed- 
eral Electric  Corp.  against  John  T.  Dun- 
lop  and  others,  has  had  the  effect  of 
suddenly  removing  a  substantial  number 
of  workers  from  the  protection  of  the 
Service  Contract  Act. 

In  the  Cape  Canaveral  area  of  Florida 
alone,  particularly  at  Patrick  Air  Force 
Base  and  Kennedy  Space  Center,  40  per- 
cent of  some  9.000  workers  have  been 
suddenly  removed  from  the  coverage, 
according  to  Labor  Department  esti- 
mates. Those  estimates  also  show  that,  on 
a  nationwide  scale,  some  20  percent  of 
the  workers  would  be  denied  protection 
pursuant  to  Judge  Young's  ruling,  some 
175.000  to  200,000  workers. 

I  cannot  emphasize  strongly  enough 
the  human  dimension  of  the  problem 
and  the  urgency  to  take  corrective  ac- 
tion since  some  $500  million  worth  of 
contracts  are  about  to  be  recompeted  at 
the  Florida  installations.  As  It  stands 
now,  new  companies  who  could  bid  and 
win  these  service  contracts  could  pay 
substantially  lower  wages  to  these  work- 
ers, throwing  into  question  the  families' 
financial  stability,  their  ability  to  keep 
children  in  schools,  their  ability  to  pay 
the  mortgage  and  the  security  of  the 
wage-earners  livelihood.  Time  and  time 
again,  "wage-busting"  competitions  have 
completely  disrupted  the  financial  sta- 
bility of  these  workers'  famllle:'  and,  in 
aggregate,  undercut  the  whole  economy 


of  localities  hea\-ily  dependent  on  service 
contracts  with  major  Federal  installa- 
tions. 

TliLs  uncertainly  and  unfaimesp  can- 
not continue. 

The  bill  I  am  introducing  today  I  do 
not  expert  to  be  the  final  answer  to  the 
problem.  It  is  just  a  starting  point  so 
that  we  can  begin  the  legislative  ma- 
chmerv-  turning. 

What  the  bill  Ls  intended  to  do  in  Its 
present  form  is  basically  redress  the  ef- 
fects of  the  district  court  decision  by  in- 
cluding imder  the  Service  Contract  Act 
all  company  employees  who,  If  they 
worked  for  the  Government,  would  be 
cla-ssifled  or  paid  at  a  rate  up  to  and 
including  a  GS-11  on  the  gcnrnd  sched- 
ule 

I  want  to  hear  a  lot  more  on  how  to 
best  construct  this  legislation  as  it  moves 
forward,  in  particular  to  find  out  wheth- 
er the  time  has  come  to  even  further 
extend  the  coverage  to  Include  all  white 
collar  and  profe.ssional  employees 

This  Ls  a  most  difficult  Lssue  and  an  ur- 
gent one.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  join 
promptly  in  this  effort  to  find  a  legLsla- 
tive  action  up  to  the  needs  of  the  work- 
ing people 

Mr  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  the  bill  printed  in  the 
Recorp 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  wa.^ 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows : 

S    3414 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congres.t  assernhled.  That  sec- 
tion 8(b)  of  the  .Service  Contract  Act  of 
1965  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(b)  The  term  "service  employees'  means 
any  employee  who  If  employed  by  the  United 
States,  would  be  clas.slfled  and  compensated 
under  a  prevailing  rate  system  or  systems 
or  would  receive  compensation  under  the 
General  Schedule  under  section  5332  of  tl;!e 
5.  United  States  Code,  at  any  rate  which  does 
not  exceed  the  highest  rate  for  level  GS-11 
under  such  section.". 
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By  Mr.  MAGNUSON  ifor  himself. 
Mr.  Pear.son,  and  Mr  Stevens* 
'by  request >  : 

S.  3415.  A  bill  to  authorize  appropria- 
tions for  the  Winter  Olympic  games, 
and  for  other  purposes  Referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Commerce. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON  Mr.  President.  I  in- 
troduce by  request,  for  appropriate  ref- 
erence, a  bill  to  authorize  appropriations 
for  the  1980  Winter  Olvmplc  games  to 
be  held  in  Liike  Placid.  N  Y  .  and  for 
other  purjwses  and  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  letter  of  transmittal 
and  statement  of  purpose  and  need  be 
printed  in  the  Record  together  with  the 
text  of  the  bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  and 
material  were  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows : 

S  3415 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
C-ongress  declares  it  to  be  desirable  to  the 
long-term  Interest  of  the  United  States  that 
the  Federal  Gcrt'ernment  contribute  to  the 
construction  of  the  permanent,  unique  sport* 
facilities    for    the    Thirteenth    International 


Winter  Olympic  Games  which  are  to  be  held 
m  the  United  States  at  Lake  Placid.  New 
York.  In  1980, 

Sf,c  2  (a)  The  Secretary  of  Commerce  is 
authorized  U>  assist  the  Lake  Placid  1980 
Olympic  Games,  Inc  .  a  not-for-proflt  corpo- 
ration of  the  State  of  New  York,  or  any  ap- 
propritp  public  authority  In  planning, 
(lp,'--k::ilng,  or  constructing'  the  permanent. 
unique  sports  faculties  nece.ssary  for  the 
Thirteenth  Winter  Olympic  Games,  .-^peclfl- 
cally  those  facilities  needed  for  speed  skat- 
ing, figure  skating,  90-meter  ski  Jump,  and 
lupe  events. 

I  b )  The  Secretary  may  provide  such  as- 
sistance by  making  grants  not  to  exceed  a 
toUl  of  $28,000,000  U)  finance  100  per  centum 
of  the  estimated  cost  of  providing  such  facul- 
ties, provided  that  he  may  al.so  make  addi- 
tional grants  not  to  exceed  50  F>er  centum  of 
any  costs  over  this  amo\;nt  which  shall  be 
attributable  to  Increases  In  con.structlon 
costs  over  costs  projected  as  of  January  1, 
1976. 

(ci  The  Secretary  shall  use  authorities  and 
funding  presently  and  otherwise  available 
to  the  maximum  extent  poss;ble 

(d)  Any  a-sslstance  extended  under  title 
I  of  the  Pub.lc  Work-s  and  Economic  Devel- 
opment Act  of  1965.  a.s  amended,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  this  Act,  shall  be  excluded  from  the 
limitation  of  section  103  and  the  require- 
ments for  a  non-Federal  matching  share  as 
provided  by  section  101  ic)  of  the  Public 
Works   and   Economic   Development   Act. 

Sf.c.  3.  There  Ls  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  to  carry 
out  provisions  of  this  Act.  such  funds  to  re- 
main available  untU  expended 

Mat   10.   1976. 
Hon    Nelson  A.  Rixtkefeller. 
President  of  the  Senate. 
Washington,  DC 

Deaji  Mr  President:  Enclosed  are  six 
copies  of  a  draft  bill  "To  authorize  appropri- 
ations for  the  Winter  Olympic  games,  and 
for  other  purposes  "  together  with  a  state- 
ment of  purpose  and  need  In  support 
thereof. 

This  proposed  legislation  has  been  review- 
ed by  the  Department  In  the  light  of  Execu- 
tive Order  No.  1 1821  and  has  t)een  determined 
not  to  be  a  major  proposal  requiring  evalua- 
Uon  and  certification  as  to  Its  Inflationary 
Impact. 

We  have  been  advised  by  the  Office  of 
Management  and  Budget  that  there  would  be 
no  objection  to  the  submission  of  our  draft 
bill  to  the  C-ongress  and  further  that  Its 
enactment  would  be  In  accord  with  the  pro- 
gram of  the  President. 
Sincerely, 

John  Thomas  Smith  II. 
Acting  Under  Secretary  of  Commerce. 

Statement  of  Purpose  and  Need 

Thts  draft  bill  would  authorize  the  Secre- 
tary of  Commerce  to  provide  assistance  to 
the  Lake  Placid  1980  Olympic  Games,  Inc,  In 
their  efforts  to  sponsor  the  1980  Winter 
Olympics. 

The  bUl  would  authorize  grants  to  finance 
up  to  100  percent  of  the  cost  of  certain  speci- 
fied permanent,  unique  sport  facilities.  It 
would  authorize  up  to  $28,000,000  for  the 
purpose  and  additional  grants  to  cover  In- 
creases in  construction  costs  which  might  oc- 
cur. These  facilities  are:  a  huge  run;  a  speed 
skating  oval;  a  field  house  for  figure  skating; 
and  a  90-meter  ski  Jump. 

Beyond  the  basic  piu-pose  of  providing 
sports  faculties  for  the  1980  Winter  Olympics, 
It  Is  anticipated  that  such  permanent  facil- 
ities would  be  avaUable  for  future  use  for 
training  winter  sports  teams. 

The  Secretary  would  use  existing  program 
authorities  and  budgets  to  the  maximum  ex- 
tent possible,  and  could  request  additional 


appropriations.  If  needed,  to  finance  the  con- 
struction. 

The  Federal  Government  would  not  assume 
any  special  resptonslbUlty  for  financing  other 
faculties  or  services  which  may  be  needed 
for  these  Games,  The  plans  and  projections 
of  the  Lake  Pl€w;ld  1980  Olympic  Games,  Inc, 
indicate  that  other  sources  of  funds,  such  as 
gate  receipts,  TV  rights,  and  State  and  local 
revenues  wUl  be  available.  This  bUl  would 
provide  funding  for  those  permanent,  unique 
facilities  which  cannot  reasonably  be  fi- 
nanced through  receipts  from  the  1980  Win- 
ter Games  or  local  and  State  sources.  Tempo- 
rary facilities  which  are  needed  for  the  1980 
Winter  Games  should  be  financed  through 
other  than  Federal  sources  Such  temporary 
faculties  Include  athlete  housing,  TV  facul- 
ties, administrative  offices,  renovation  of  the 
existing  Ice  arena,  parking,  sanitary  and 
water  facilities,  scoreboards,  and  other  mis- 
cellaneous faculties. 


By  Mr.  PHUJP  A.  HART: 

S  3416  A  bill  to  amend  section  186tc) 
of  the  Labor-Management  Relations  Act 
of  1947.  as  amended.  Referred  to  the 
Committeee  on  Labor  and  Public  Wel- 
fare. 

S.  3417.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954,  as  amended.  Re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 

Mr.  PHILIP  A.  HART.  Mr.  President, 
buying  insurance  a.s  a  member  of  a  group 
has  be.-;ome  increasingly  popular  with 
con.sumers.  In  great  part,  this  is  because 
employees  negotiate  with  an  employer 
for  a  contribution  to  a  life  or  health  in- 
surance plan  as  one  of  their  fringe  bene- 
fits. 

The  one  area  where  this  does  not  hap- 
pen is  in  property  and  casualty  Insur- 
ance— the  homebase  of  auto  Insurance, 

There  is  a  certain  irony  here.  For  auto 
insurance  is  the  only  kind  that  consum- 
ers in  most  States  are  compelled  by  law 
to  buy.  And  yet.  in  a  number  oi  those 
States,  "true"  group  sales  are  prohibited 
so  that  consumers  are  forced  to  pay 
higher  rates  to  make  up  for  the  inefB- 
cient  sales  method:  one  salesman,  one 
motorist. 

And  it  does  cost  consumers  more  to 
purchase  auto  in.'iurance  this  way. 

Yearly,  consumers  pay  more  than  SI 6 
billion  in  premiums  lor  private  passenger 
auto  insurance.  Of  that,  $2.8  billion  is 
eaten  up  by  selling  costs.  In  contrast,  for 
group  health  insurance — which  ha.'; 
about  the  same  total  cost  in  premiums 
yearly — consumers  pay  about  $800  mil- 
lion in  yearly  sellii:ig  costs. 

Of  course,  as  a  negotiatt-c  benefit. 
workers  would  save  more  than  the  sell- 
ing .-"osts  since  the  employer  would  pick 
up  a  portion  or  all  of  tlie  premium.  This 
could  work  out  to  savinps  of  S300  to  $400 
per  worker— plus  $35  to  $50  in  tax  re- 
lief. 

Th\s  is  not  the  first  time  I  have  called 
this  situation  to  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues. About  5  years  ago — when  I  first 
Introduced  the  no-fault  auto  insurance 
bill— abo  in  the  package  was  a  proposal 
to  encourage  sales  of  "true"  group  auto 
insurance. 

Unliappily.  in  the  fuss  and  furor  which 
soon  surrounded  the  no-fault  insurance 
bill,  we  did  not  push  ahead  with  group 
bills. 

But  as  the  inflationary  pressures  are 


becoming  so  dramatic  in  the  auto  insur- 
ance field,  it  IS  clear  that  we  should  enact 
the  minor  changes  m  law  which  would 
allow  employers  to  offer  "true"  group 
auto  insurance  as  part  of  a  fringe  bene- 
fit package. 

Basically,  what  needs  to  be  done — -and 
what  is  covered  by  the  two  bills  I  intro- 
duce today— is  to  amend  section  186 ic) 
of  the  Labor-Management  Relations  Act, 
and  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954. 
The  amendments  proposed  would  allow 
employers  to  make  contributions  to 
group  auto  in.surance  coverage  for  em- 
ployees and  the  workers  to  get  a  tax 
break  on  such  contributions. 

In  1973,  Congress  amended  the  Labor- 
Management  Relations  Act  to  expand  the 
area  of  fringe  benefits  to  include  prepaid 
group  legal  expenses.  Basically  the  1973 
legislation  permitted  both  employer  and 
employee  contributions  to  a  jointlj-  ad- 
ministered trust  fund  to  finance  this 
benefit.  The  legislation  also  permitted 
unions  to  negotiate  a  payroll  checkoff 
for  the  workers'  paj-ment  of  that  portion 
of  the  premium  not  paid  by  the  employer. 
These  bills  would  extend  the  same  rules 
to  auto  insurance. 

If  group  auto  insurance  coverage  is  to 
give  consumers  the  savings  possible,  it  is 
necessary-  that  the  employers  make  con- 
tributions. Otherwise,  we  will  not  get  the 
general  participation  necessarj-  to  make 
it  truly  a  group  plan — that  is  where 
there  lis  an  average  universal  premium 
rate  charged  to  all  group  members 

The  employers'  contribution  is  neces- 
sary- to  make  the  groups  attractive  to  all 
employees.  Otherwise,  the  group  plan 
would  become  a  dumping  ground  for  bad 
risks  with  exorbitant  rates. 

Mr.  President,  before  suggesting  this 
plan  to  the  Senate  today.  I  queried  some 
of  the  major  unions  as  to  the  reaction 
their  members  may  have  to  this  proposal. 

Happily,  the  AFL-CIO.  the  UAW  and 
the  United  Mine  Workers  of  America  all 
responded  with  strong  support. 

In  fact,  the  March  1976.  issue  of  the 
Federationist.  the  official  publication  of 
the  AFL-CIO  carried  an  article.  "A 
Sensible  Approach  to  Auto  Insurance," 
which  I  ask  unanimous  consent  be 
printed  m  the  Record  at  the  conclusion 
of  mv  remarks,  together  with  the  two 
bills. 

Mr.  President,  these  bills  would  not  re- 
quire anyone  to  do  anything.  But  they 
would  remove  barriers  which  are  now 
keeping  millions  of  Americans  from  sav- 
ing money  on  their  auto  insurance.  Hope- 
fully, my  colleagues  will  agree  that  is  a 
good  idea. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bills  and 
article  were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S    3416 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatii-es  of  the  United  States  of 
America  m  Congress  assembled. 

Section  1.  Section  186(c)  of  the  Labor- 
Management  Relations  Act  of  1947,  as 
amended,  is  amended  by  inserting  immedi- 
ately after  clause  8  the  following;  "or  (9) 
with  respect  to  money  or  other  thing  of 
value  paid  by  an  employer  tc  a  pooled  or  In- 
dividual trust  fund  established  by  such  rep- 
resentative for  the  purpose  of  providing  or 
defraying  the  costs  of  motor  vehicle,  home- 
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owners  multiple  peril,  flre.  or  other  Insur- 
ance benefits  for  employees,  their  famllteB 
and  dependents;  Provided,  that  the  require- 
ments of  clause  (B)  of  the  proviso  to  clause 
(5)  of  this  subsection  shall  apply  to  such 
trust  funds." 

Sec.  2  The  amendment  made  by  section  1 
shall  become  effective  on  the  date  of  enact- 
ment 


8.  3417 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  (a) 
Part  III  of  subchapter  B  of  chapter  1  of  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1964  Is  amended 
by  adding  after  section  119  the  following 
new  section: 

"Sec.  120.  Empu)tkb  Contribtttions  to 
Plans  Providing  Property  and  Liabiutt  In- 
stTRANCE  Coverages  for  Employees. — Gross 
Income  does  not  Include  contributions  by  an 
employer  to  or  under  Insurance  plans  which 
provide  property  and  liability  Insurance  cov- 
erages for  his  employees." 

(b)  The  amendment  made  by  subsection 
(a)  shall  apply  to  taxable  years  ending  after 
the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act. 

A  Sensible  Approach  to  Auto  Insurance 
(By  Michael  OUdea  and  Dean  E.  Sharp) 

Along  with  all  the  other  Items  In  the 
market  basket  In  the  last  three  years,  the 
price  of  auto  Insurance  premiums  Is  sky- 
rocketing, with  a  sizable  impact  on  Ameri- 
can workers.  For  those  who  depend  on  the 
automobile  for  transportation  to  work,  the 
cost  of  maintaining  a  car  Is  almost  a  condi- 
tion of  employment. 

For  most  of  the  nation's  112  million  motor- 
ists, there  is  no  escaping  the  high  cost  of 
auto  Insurance  since  almost  every  state  has 
some  form  of  compulsory  auto  Insurance 
Haw — of  the  no-fault,  financial  responsi- 
bility, or  mandatory  liability  coverage  vari- 
ety. And  for  those  who  finance  their  automo- 
bile purchases,  collision  and  flre-theft  cover- 
age Is  required  to  get  a  loan. 

According  to  studies  for  the  American 
Automobile  Association,  Insuring  the  average 
car  now  costs  $383  per  year  after  projjerty- 
casualty  rates  Jumped  an  average  of  22  per- 
cent In  1975.  Similar  increases  are  being 
sought  for  1976: 

In  New  Jersey,  a  rating  organization  rep- 
resenting 240  companies  covering  1.4  million 
cars  is  requesting  a  rate  hike  of  34  percent. 
This  could  Increase  the  average  New  Jersey 
auto  policy  cost  from  $250  to  $335  yearly. 
The  state's  second  largest  independent  writer 
of  auto  Insurance  received  a  51  8  percent  In- 
crease rate  in  1975  on  top  of  the  13  8  percent 
Increase  a  year  earlier. 

State  Farm  Mutual,  the  nation's  largest 
auto  Insurance  company,  raised  Its  1975  rates 
by  an  average  15  percent  nationally.  This 
year  It  plans  to  raise  them  by  another  13 
to   20   percent. 

Allstate,  the  nation's  Rpcond  largest  auto 
Insurer,  will  seek  rate  Increases  across  the 
nation  averaging  15  to  20  percent  In  1976. 
Its  rates  went  up  20  percent  last  year. 

In  many  states,  auto  premiums  went  up 
20  to  25  percent  In  1975  and  In  some  localities 
premiums  have  doubled  since   1974. 

Besides  higher  Insurance  rates,  policy 
cancellations  of  all  but  the  "super  safe" 
drivers  are  also  on  the  Increase  since  this  is 
another  method  for  companies  to  cut  po- 
tential losses  during  unprofitable  periods. 
For  example.  Seattle's  Unigard  Insurance 
Group  dropped  a  subsidiary  auto  insurance 
company  In  three  southwestern  states  and 
toid  the  New  Jersey  Insurance  Department 
in  late  1975  that  It  will  discontinue  Its  busi- 
ness In  that  state  as  soon  as  the  policies  of 
the  10.000  motorists  It  covers  there  expire. 
GEICO  Insurance  Company  haa  indicated 
that  it  will  write  far  fewer  new  policies  and 


will  cut  back  sharply  on  Its  renewal  of 
policies  GEICO  Is  In  the  midst  of  reor- 
ganization In  the  wake  of  extensive  financial 
losses. 

The  Insurance  industry  blames  the  rate 
hikes  on  Inflation  In  the  accident  costs  paid 
by  auto  insurers.  Industry  spokesmen  say 
that  between  1970  and  July  1975.  auto  parts 
climbed  71  percent,  hospital  coete  50  per- 
cent and  labor  48  percent.  In  the  past  two 
years  alone,  parts  and  doctors'  fees  rose  by 
25  percent  with  hospital  room  costs  in- 
creasing by  33  percent 

But  like  health  Insurers,  auto  insurers  have 
.shown  little  Inclination  to  try  and  contain 
rising  medical  and  hospitalization  costs. 
And  despite  the  efforts  of  some  insurers,  the 
cost  of  replacing  damaged  auto  parts  keeps 
escalating.  In  November  1975  a  typical  new 
fender  cost  $95.  up  27  percent  from  the  $75  a 
year  before.  Both  a  Senate  Commerce  sub- 
committee and  the  Federal  Trade  Commis- 
sion are  now  Investigating  charges  of  mo- 
nopolistic control  of  auto  crash  replacement 
parts. 

Company  losses  and  accident  costs,  which 
Include  medical  and  hospitalization  costs 
as  well  as  wage  loss  and  car  repairs,  will 
continue  to  rise  with  Inflation.  But  more  can 
be  done — and  Is  being  done — to  relieve  con- 
sumers of  one  of  the  Industry's  antiquated 
administrative  expenses,  namely  legal  coets. 

The  legal  and  claims  adjustment  costs  of 
auto  Insurance  now  total  $3.6  billion 
annually  and  'nave  been  the  subject  of  both 
congressslonal  and  state  legislation  over  the 
past  eight  years  Several  states  have  adopted 
no-fault  lavre  and  Congress  has  been 
struggling  wtlh  federal  no-fault  legislation. 

The  no-fault  concept  being  considered  by 
Congress  would  have  each  driver's  own  In- 
surer provide  him  with  a  comprehensive 
package  of  personal  injury  accident  beneflts 
without  the  need  to  pay  lawyers  and  court 
costs  to  establish  "fault."  Under  the  exist- 
ing fault-based  system,  one  of  the  major 
abuses  is  that  Instirance  companies  tend  to 
get  rid  of  minor  cases  with  prompt  payment 
on  claims  that  would  cost  them  more  to 
flght  in  court  than  to  pay.  The  result  Is  that 
minor  accidents  are  paid  off  at  a  rate  that 
averages  4i,^  times  the  loss  the  car  owner 
actually  sustains.  Yet  on  the  other  end  of  the 
scale,  in  serious  accidents — precisely  the 
ones  in  which  the  victim  needs  beneflts — 
victims  are  less  likely  to  receive  needed 
beneflts  because  the  amount  of  money  at 
stake  is  enough  to  make  It  worth  the  insur- 
ance company's  time  to  flght  the  claim  in 
court. 

No-fault  is  designed  to  eliminate  these  and 
other  kinds  of  abuses.  By  removing  the  proc- 
ess of  determining  fault,  almost  $1  billion 
could  be  saved  and  passed  on  to  accident 
victims  In  the  form  of  improved  beneflts.  It 
Is  estimated  that  no-fault  will  compensate 
50  percent  more  auto  accident  victims  than 
at  present. 

While  no-fault  eliminates  the  costly  legal 
portion  of  the  administrative  expense  of 
auto  insurance,  further  reductions  corild  be 
achieved  by  reducing  another  costly  aspect 
of  adnUnistratlve  costs — namely  sales. 

For  the  companies,  sales  costs  consume  18 
cents  of  each  premium  dollar.  Part  of  these 
costs  are  attributable  to  handling  each  ap- 
plicant on  an  individual  basis.  Auto  insur- 
ance lends  Itself  to  savings  from  the  same 
kind  of  group  Insurance  as  now  exl.sts  In 
many  union  life  and  health  Insurance  plans. 
It  coets  the  property-casualty  Insurance  In- 
dustry 3Vi  times  as  much  in  administrative 
expenses  to  deliver  $1  of  auto  Insurance 
beneflts  as  It  does  for  It  to  deliver  $1 
of  group  health  Insurance  beneflts. 
These  jjotentlal  savings  have  prompted  labor 
and  consumer  groups  to  suppwrt  group  auto 
Insurance  In  addition  to  no-fault  coverage. 

The  concern  is  for  "true"  group  Insurance. 
This  means  an  average,  universal  premium 


rate  which  is  charged  to  all  members  of  the 
group — not  the  Individual — with  the  premi- 
um paid,  at  least  in  part,  by  the  employer 
If  a  plan  allows  the  in-siirer  to  charge  indl- 
vldual.s  more  or  less  for  their  coverage  be- 
cause of  certain  "risk"  factors,  .such  as  age 
and  number  of  children,  tlien  It  Is  really  Just 
individual  coverage  and  this  undermines  the 
basic  advantage  of  group  In.siirance  of 
"spreading  the  risk"  over  a  wide  group  It'a 
Important  to  both  the  definition  ;vnd  success 
of  a  "true"  group  auto  Insurance  that  the 
plan  provide  for  an  employer  contribution 

In  addition  to  lowering  the  cost  of  auto 
insurance  to  the  individual  because  of  less 
cost  for  sales,  admini.s-tration  and  claims 
handling,  group  In.surance  can  also  reduce 
policy  cancellations  and  non-renewals  and 
give  group  members  a  way  to  deal  with  un- 
just claims  treatment.  And  It  adds  bargain- 
ing power  on  such  Items  a.'f  the  cost  of  auto 
repairs 

Except  for  a  few  small,  employee-pay-all 
group  auto  insurance  plans,  "true"  group 
auto  Insurance  plan.s  have  not  been  Included 
in  major  contracts. 

One  reason  is  that  employers  are  under- 
standably reluctant  to  get  Involved  with  a 
fringe  beneflt  where  the  potential  for  costly 
settlements  and  lengthy  litigation  with  third 
parties  are  still  possible.  By  providing  a  per- 
sonal, flrst-party  form  of  Insurance,  no- 
fault  will  end  that  risk  and  make  such  plans 
more  attractive  to  employers  once  the  no- 
fault  system  is  standardized  across  the 
nation. 

Yet  another  stumbling  block  exists  A 
number  of  state  laws  prohibit  the  selling 
of  group  coverage.  Unlike  employee  group 
plans  for  health  and  life  Insurance  Involv- 
ing employer  contributions,  which  are  today 
legal  In  every  state,  only  22  states  permit  such 
group  plans  for  auto  Insurance  Sixteen  ."Jtates 
speclflcally  prohibit  it  either  by  statute  or  In- 
surance department  regulation  In  the  re- 
maining 12  states,  the  status  is  at  best 
uncleai 

TTie  states  that  prohibit  insurance  com- 
panies from  marketing  group  auto  cover- 
age do  so  primarily  by  deflning  any  and  all 
groups  Interested  In  buying  these  cover- 
ages as  "flctltloxis,"  that  Is,  one  put  to- 
gether solely  for  the  purpose  of  buving  auto 
Insurance.  "This  is  why  the  employer  contri- 
bution to  a  plan  Ls  so  vital  to  the  definition 
of  group  insurance.  These  laws  are  kept  on 
the  books  In  various  states  through  the  lob- 
bying strength  of  the  Insurance  agencies 
which  are  seeking  to  protect  themselves 
from  being  undersold  by  group  plans.  Those 
state  laws  currently  serve  to  block  groups 
like  unions  from  establishing  real  group 
coverage. 

Since  1965  a  number  of  state  central  bodies 
have  been  attempting  to  gain  group  auto 
Insurance  without  much  success.  In  1965  the 
Oregon  APL-CIO  sponsored  legislation  to  au- 
thorize twth  group  auto  and  other  forms  of 
property  and  liability  Insurance  but  the  bill 
failed  to  pass.  In  Kentucky  In  1968  the  state 
association  of  Insurance  agents  got  a  bill 
through  the  state  legislature  specifically  pro- 
hibiting "fictitious"  group  property  and  cas- 
ualty Insurance  programs,  over  the  opposi- 
tion of  the  Kentucky  AFLr-CIO.  And  in  June 
1975  the  Texas  AFL-CIO  lost  by  a  two-vote 
margin  on  a  bill  that  would  have  sanctioned 
group  auto  Insurance. 

Yet  simply  removing  restrictive  state  laws, 
a  subject  now  xnider  consideration  by  the 
Justice  Department  In  its  regulatory  In- 
vestigation of  the  Insurance  Inditstry.  will 
not  by  Itself  pave  the  way  for  group  prop- 
erty and  liability  Insurance  coverages.  The 
key  to  true  group  coverage  Is  the  employer 
contribution — attained  through  collective 
bargaining. 

In  the  past  decade,  a  number  of  unions 
have  been  experimenting  with  other  varia- 
tions   of    group    auto    insurance.    Principal 
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among  these  are  plans  sold  on  a  payroll- 
deduction  basis  In  which  the  worker  pays 
the  entire  premium  without  an  employer 
contribution.  In  almost  all  rase?,  eiiipkvee? 
are  Individually  underwritten  and  rated. 
Although  these  plans  offered  some  savings, 
many  were  not  attractive  enough  to  enroll  a 
sufficient  number  of  workers.  Indeed,  a  ma- 
jor union  mass  merchandising  plan  pioneered 
in  late  1968  covering  nearly  49.000  machinists 
at  Lockheed  now  has  only  19  percent  of  those 
workers  enrolled 

One  explanation  for  the  decline  of  this 
type  of  mass  merchandising  plan  was  given 
In  the  landmark  1970  US  Department  of 
Transportation  (DOT)  study  of  automobile 
liisurance  In  Its  segment  on  mass  marketing. 
The  better  risks  among  the  employees 
could  perhaps  pay  the  full  cost  of  an  Indi- 
vidual policy  and  still  be  better  off  than  if 
they  Joined  the  unselectlve  group."  the  re- 
port said  In  other  words  these  mass  mer- 
chandised group  plans  are  hard-pressed  to 
compete  with  rates  charged  by  direct  writing 
companies.  These  companies  seek  out  what 
they  consider  the  "better  risk"  drivers  and 
charge  commensurately  lower  rates.  But  even 
for  these  few  for  whom  a  few  dollars  might 
be  saved  In  a  group  plan,  the  inconvenience 
of  changing  Insurers  would  hardly  be  wcith 
the  effort. 

The  Department  of  Transportation  report 
goes  on  to  say  the  real  success  for  group 
auto  Insurance  Is  more  certain  If  employers 
contribute  part  or  all  of  the  premltim  Then 
even  the  best  risks  will  usually  find  that 
combination  of  marketing  cost  .savings  and 
employer  contribution  will  make  the  group 
Insurance  the  best  auto  Insurance  bargain 
they  can  obtain  "Once  the  plan  becomes  a 
good  bargain  for  most  of  the  best  risks."  the 
report  relates,  "Its  success  Is  a.ssured:  If  It 
Is  not.  It  may  disintegrate  as  the  preferred 
risks  depart  "  This  is  precisely  what  has 
happened  to  many  of  the  payroll-deduction, 
worker-pay-all  plans  for  auto  Insurance 
They  either  never  really  got  off  the  ground 
or  suffered  d\»,indllng  enrollment. 

Collective  bargaining  for  group  auto  In- 
surance will  require  federal  legislation 
amending  the  Taft-Hartley  Act,  which  spell.-; 
out  Items  for  which  Joint  labor-management 
trust  funds  may  be  set  up  Grotip  auto  In- 
surance Is  not  among  them  Similar  amend- 
ments have  been  made  for  a  variety  of 
fringe  beneflts,  most  recently  the  1973  change 
to  allow  employer-employee  contributions  to 
prepaid  group  legal  plans.  That  amendment 
also  effectively  permitted  unions  to  nego- 
tiate a  payroll  checkoff  for  the  employees' 
contributions  to  the  fund.  A  group  auto  plan 
totally  paid  for  by  management  could  be 
bargained  without  the  Taft-Hartley  amend- 
ment because  It  would  not  Involve  a  tru.st 
fund,  but  the  advantage  of  the  Joint  trust 
fund  aproach  is  that  unions  retain  a  voice 
and  participation  In  the  administration  of 
the  program. 

With  many  employers  already  paying  for 
health  and  to  a  lesser  extent  disability  in- 
come premiums  for  union  workers,  the  next 
logical  step  would  be  to  coordinate  existing 
overlapping  coverages  Into  a  full  package 
of  basic  Insurance  needs. 

Since  overlapping  coverages  are  a  major 
cause  of  high  premiums,  eventually  auto 
and  even  homeowner  liability  and  property 
coverages  could  al.so  be  consoIldat.ed  into 
single  line  policies,  producing  even  further 
cost  savings.  Previous  experience  with  col- 
lective bargaining  on  instirance  frlJige  bene- 
flts were  noted  In  the  DOT  report  which 
states,  "tough  collective  bargaining  ha." 
helped  to  make  grroup  life  and  health  In- 
surance so  succe5wful" 

Thus  union  bargaining  for  other  forms 
of  group  insurance  paved  the  way  for  its 
availability  to  union  members  as  well  as 
for  better  plans  and  redticed  premiums  for 
those  outside  the  labor  movement. 

The  same  is  true  of  group  property  and 


liability  Insurance  coverages.  The  DOT  re- 
port Indlcat-es  "the  overwhelming  succe^  of 
mass  marV:etl!ig  must  await  the  day  when 
group  property  and  liability  Insurance,  and 
espc'^lally  auto  In.'^urance.  is  a  fringe  bene- 
flts that  Is  bargained  for  by  unions." 

While  the  first  order  of  business  Is  con- 
gres.'^lonal  pa.s.-^aee  of  federal  no-fault  stand- 
ards In  order  to  reform  the  mechanics  of  the 
auto  Insurance  system,  this  is  only  half  the 
battle.  To  provide  a  measure  of  controls  on 
costs,  group  ln.surance  Is  also  needed  The 
AFI^-CIO  expres.sed  this  belief  In  a  1971  con- 
vention resolution  urging  federal  legislation 
not  only  to  establish  "the  no-fault  principle 
for  compen.satlon  ■  but  also  for  the  "en- 
couragement of  group  coverages."  More  re- 
cently the  1975  AFL-CIO  convention  advo- 
cated removel  of  barriers  "which  Inhibited 
the  marketing  of  group  casualty  Insurance." 

While  lawyer  and  agent  associations  have 
proved  to  be  tough  opponents  of  Insurance 
reform  at  the  state  and  federal  level,  the 
labor  and  consumer  groups  will  continue 
the  quest  because,  as  the  DOT  study  polnt.« 
out.  "the  selfish  Interest  of  special  groups 
should  not  be  permitted  to  prevail  against 
the  Interest  of  all  " 


ADDITIONAL  COSPONSORS  OF  BILLS 
AND  RESOLUTIONS 

S      2135 

At  the  reque.-^t  of  Mr.  Thurmond,  the 
Senator  from  Ma^'land  'Mr.  Beall  '  was 
added  a5  a  cosponsor  of  S.  2135.  to  au- 
thorize the  construction  of  the  General 
Draja  Mikhailovirh  Monv.menl  in  the 
Di.'^tnct  of  Columbia. 

S.    2  3  4  8 

At  the  reque.st  of  Mr.  Hartke,  tlie  Sen- 
ator from  Texas  <Mr.  Tower'  was  added 
as  a  cosponsor  to  S.  2348.  to  amend  sec- 
tion 4940  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
of  1954  to  chanpe  the  excise  tax  in  the 
investment  income  of  private  founda- 
tions from  4  to  2  percent. 

S.    2548 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Cranston,  the 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania  'Mr. 
ScHWEiKERt  was  added  as  a  cosponsor 
of  S.  2548.  a  bill  to  revise  and  extend  the 
authorizations  of  appropriations  relating 
to  emergency  medical  services  systems, 
and  for  other  purposes. 

S      2642 

.'^t  the  request  of  Mr.  Thurmond,  the 
Senator  from  Maryland  'Mr.  Beall;  was 
added  as  a  cospon.sor  of  S.  2642.  to  au- 
thorize tlie  esUiblishment  of  the  Old 
Ninety  Six  and  Star  Fort  National  His- 
torical Park  in  the  State  of  South 
Carolina. 

S.    2695 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Montoya,  the 
Senator  from  Nevada  'Mr.  Laxalt»  was 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  2695,  a  bill  to 
amend  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of 
1954. 

S.    2812 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Percy,  the  Sena- 
tor from  Wyoming  i  Mr  McGee  > .  the 
Senator  from  Ohio  'Mr.  Taft>.  the  Sen- 
ator from  Mississippi  'Mr.  Eastland), 
and  the  Senator  from  Kentucky  'Mr 
HunDLESTONt  were  added  as  cosponsors 
of  S.  2812.  the  Regulaton-  Reform  Act  of 
1976. 

S    2925 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Muskie,  the  Sen- 
ator from  New  Mexico  'Mr.  Domenici), 
the     Senator     from     Minnesota     (Mr. 


Humphrey),  the  Senator  from  Minne- 
sota I  Mr.  MoNDALE*.  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana  Mr  Johnston',  the  Senator 
from  Massachusetts  iMr  Kennely  .  Hie 
Senator  from  Vermont  'Mr.  Leahy  ' .  the 
Senator  from  Missouri  >  Mr.  Eagleton  » , 
and  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  'Mr. 
Proxmire  <  were  added  as  cospon.sors  of 
S.  2925.  tlie  Government  Economy  and 
Spending  Reform  Act  of  1976. 

S    3182 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Taft.  the  Sena- 
tor   from    Vermont    'Mr     Leahy  >     was. 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  3182  to  amend 
the  Occupational  Safety  and  Health  Act 
of  1970. 

S.  3220 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Hartke.  the  Sen- 
ator from  Alaska  'Mr  Gravel  ■  was 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  3220.  a  bill  to 
amend  the  Department  of  Transporta- 
tion Act. 

S.  3242 

At  the  request  of  Mr  Beall.  the  Sena- 
tor from  Arizona  'Mr  Fannin  >  and  the 
Senator  from  North  Dakota  -Mr. 
YovNG  •  were  added  as  cosponsors  of 
S,  3242.  to  provide  for  the  personal  safety 
of  persons  engaged  in  furthering  the 
foreign  intelligence  operations  of  the 
United  State-s. 

S      3317 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Taft.  the  Senator 
from  Pennsylvania  'Mr.  Hugh  Scott) 
was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  3317.  a 
bill  to  amend  the  Occupational  Safety 
and  Health  Act  of  1970. 

S.    3382 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Gary  Hart,  the 
Senator  from  Colorado  'Mr.  Haskell) 
was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  3392,  to 
provide  for  judicial  review  of  adminis- 
trative determinations  made  by  the  -Ad- 
ministrator of  the  Veterans'  Adminis- 
tration. 

SENATE    RESOLmON     97 

.A.t  the  request  of  Mr.  Thurmond,  the 
Senator  from  North  Dakota  'Mr.  Bur- 
dick)  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  Senate 
Resolution  97,  urging  retention  of  un- 
diluted U.S.  sovereignty  over  the  Canal 
Zone. 

SENATE    RESOLimON    434 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Clark,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Massachusetts  tMr.  Kennedy)  , 
tlie  Senator  from  Idaho  (Mr.  Chut?ch), 
and  the  Senator  from  Alaska  'Mr. 
Grav-el  '  were  added  as  cosponsors  of 
Senate  Resolution  434,  relating  to  the 
treaty  powers  of  the  Senate. 

SENATE    joint    RESOLtmON     186 

At  his  own  request,  the  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Hugh  Scott •  was 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  Senate  Joint 
Resolution  186.  to  clarify  and  reaffirm 
Government  purchasing  poUcies. 


SENATE  RESOLUTION  445— SLTBMIS- 
SION  OF  A  RESOLLTION  AUTHOR- 
IZING THE  PRINTING  OF  THE  RE- 
PORT OF  THE  NATIONAL  FOREST 
RESERV.ATION  COMMISSION 

Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Rules 
and  Administration  > 

Mr.  TALMADGE  submitted  the  follow- 
ing resolution ; 
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S.  Res  445 

Resolved,  That  the  annual  report  of  the 
National  F\)rest  Reservation  Commission  for 
the  Qscal  year  ended  June  30,  1975,  be 
printed  with  an  Illustration  as  a  Senata 
document. 


ADDITIONAL  COSPONSORS  OF  AN 
AMENDMENT 

AMENDMENT  NO.   1635 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Bayh.  the  Sen- 
ator from  Maryland  (Mr.  Beall)  and  the 
Senator  from  Connecticut  (Mr.  Ribi- 
coFF)  were  added  as  cosponsors  of 
amendment  No.  1635  to  restore  full  fund- 
ing for  International  Women's  Year,  in- 
tended to  be  proposed  to  the  bill  (13172) 
making  supplemental  appropriations  for 
the  fiscal  year  t  ndhu:  June  30,  1976. 


ANNOUNCEMENT  OF  WITNESSES  TO 
TESTIFY  ON  S  50— THE  FULL 
EMPLOYMENT  AND  BALANCED 
GROWTH  ACT  OP  1976 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President,  last  week 
the  Subcommittee  on  Employment,  Pov- 
erty, and  Migratory  Labor  announced  It 
would  be  holding  hearings  on  May  14.  17. 
18.  and  19.  on  S.  50.  the  Full  Employment 
and  Balanced  Growth  Act  of  1976.  At 
this  time,  the  list  of  individuals  who 
will  be  testifying  before  the  subcommit- 
tee on  those  days  is  available,  and  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  list  be 
printed  in  the  Record.  For  further  in- 
formation about  the  hearings,  please 
contact  Scott  Ginsburg  of  the  subcom- 
mittee staff  at  (202)  224-3968. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  list  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows : 

StTBCOMMrTTEE      ON      EMPLOYMENT.      POVTKTT. 

AND  Migratory  Labor.  S.  60.  Pull  Employ- 
ment AND  Balanced  Growth  Act  of  1976, 
9:30  A.M. 

WITNESSES 

May  14 — Room  4232  DSOB 

Honorable  Hubert  H.  Humphrey.  United 
States  Senator  from  Minnesota. 

Leon  Key.serllng.  Washington,  D.C. 

Charles  Schultze,  Brookings  Institution. 
Wa.shlngton.  D.C. 

Andrew  Brimmer.  Harvard  Graduate 
School  of  Business  Administration,  Boston, 
Ma.ssachusett8. 

Robert  Nathan,  Robert  Nathan  Associates, 
Washington.  DC. 

Arthur  B.  Laffer.  Department  of  Economics, 
University  of  Chicago,  Chicago,  Illinois. 
May  17— Room  1114  DSOB 

William  Kolberg,  Department  of  Labor. 

Andrew  Blemlller.  AFL-CIO,  Washington, 
D.C. 

Herbert  Stein,  Department  of  Economics. 
University  of  Virginia,  Charlottesville.  Vir- 
ginia. 

Caroline  Shaw  Bell,  Coman  Professor  of 
Economics.  Wellesley  College.  Wellesley. 
Maissachusetts. 

May  18 — Rootti  1114 

Leonard  Woodcock,  United  Auto  Workers. 
Detroit.  Michigan. 

Honorable  Michael  Dukakis,  Governor  of 
Massachusetts. 

Charles  Holt.  Urban  Institute.  Washington. 
DC. 

May  19 — Room  4232  DSOB 

Coretta  King.  Full  Employment  Council. 
Washington.  D.C. 

James  Patton,  National  Parmer  Union, 
Wa.shlngton.  DC. 


Nelson  Crulksh&nk,  National  Council  of 
Senior  Citizens.  Washington.  DC. 

John  Martin.  American  Association  of  Re- 
tired Persons  National  Retired  Teachers  As- 
sociation. Washington.  DC 

Carl  Madden.  VS.  Chamber  of  Commerce. 
Washington,  DC. 

Panel  of  Women's  OrganizatioTis 

Audrey  Rowe  Colom,  National  Women's 
Political  Caucus.  Washington.  DC. 

Mary  Jo  Binder.  National  Organization  for 
Women.  Washington,  DC. 

Arvonne  Praser.  Women's  Equity  Action 
League,  Washington.  DC. 

Carol  Burrls.  Women's  Lobby,  Washing- 
ton, DC. 


NOTICE  OF  HEARING 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President,  I  wish 
to  announce  for  the  information  of  the 
Senate  and  the  public,  the  scheduling  of 
a  public  hearing  before  the  Parks  and 
Recreation  Subcommittee  of  the  Senate 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  Commit- 
tee. 

The  hearing  is  scheduled  for  May  26, 
beginning  at  10  a.m..  in  room  3110  of  the 
Dirksen  Senate  OflQce  Building.  Testi- 
mony is  invited  on  S.  3329.  a  bill  to 
amend  the  act  establishing  the  Indiana 
Dunes  National  Lakeshore  to  provide  for 
the  expansion  of  the  lakeshore.  and  for 
other  purposes. 

For  further  information  regarding  the 
hearings  you  may  wish  to  contact  Mr. 
James  Beirne  of  the  subcommittee  staff 
on  extension  47145.  Those  wishing  to  tes- 
tify or  who  wish  to  submit  a  written 
statement  for  the  hearing  record  should 
write  to  the  Subcommittee  on  Parks  and 
Recreation.  Room  3106.  Dirksen  Senate 
Office  Building.  Washington.  DC.  20240. 

The  subcommittee  will  also  consider 
a  similar  measure  passed  by  the  House 
(H.R.  11455)  at  this  time. 


CHANGE  OF  HEARING  DATE 

Mr.  METCALF.  Mr  President,  for  the 
benefit  of  Senators  and  other  interested 
parties.  I  wish  to  announce  that  the 
oversight  hearing  by  the  Subcommittee 
on  Minerals.  Materials,  and  Fuels  sched- 
uled for  May  25 — Congressional  Record. 
May  3,  page  12132 — on  the  status  of  the 
Law  of  the  Sea  Conference  has  been 
postponed  until  Tuesday,  June  8,  1976. 
The  hearing  will  begin  at  10  a.m..  in 
room  3110.  Dirksen  Senate  Office  Build- 
ing. 

ADDITIONAL    STATEMENTS 


RIP-OFF   AT   THE    SUPE31MARKET 

Mr.  ABOUREZK.  Mr.  President,  there 
is  much  discussion  today  as  to  just  who 
reaps  the  profit  of  the  food  dollar.  Fin- 
gers have  been  pointed  at  many  people, 
all  the  way  from  the  farmers  through  the 
so-called  middleman  and  ending  at  the 
supermarket.  I  am  a  cosponsor  of  S.  2802, 
The  Food  Industry  Antitrust  Reports 
Act,  legislation  which  would  direct  the 
Federal  Trade  Commission  to  prepare 
a  comprehensive  report  on  the  market 
structure  and  state  of  competition  in  the 
food  industries. 

The  March  issue  of  The  Atlantic  car- 
ried an  Informative  article  concerning 


a  sample  of  the  marketing  techniques 
u.sed  by  suix^rnmrkets  I  a.sk  unanimous 
corLsciit  tliat  'Rip-Ofl  iit  the  Super- 
market" by  John  Keats  be  printed  in  the 
Record  so  that  everyone's  eyes  may  be 
opened  a  little  farther  to  see  where  the 
food  dollar  Ls  going. 

Tliere  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  Hie  Record. 
as  follows: 

RlP-Orr   AT   THE  SUPERMARKET 

(By  John  Keats) 

It  Is  the.glory  and  triumph  of  the  Ameri- 
can supermarket  to  have  made  more  food  of 
more  kinds  avaUable  to  more  people  at  lower 
cost  than  any  marketing  system  heret^ifore 
seen  on  the  face  of  the  earth.  Such,  at  least. 
Is  the  opinion  of  our  supermarket  executives, 
who  add  that  their  margins  of  profit  are  so 
paper-thin  as  to  be  virtually  nonexistent. 
Their  margin  Is  Ies.s  than  a  penny  on  the  dcd- 
lar.  they  say.  and  even  though  food  prices  are 
high,  they  are  nonetheless  giving  us  food 
practically  at  cost. 

Another  view  is  provided  by  Federal  Trade 
Commission  figures,  which  suggest  that  In 
addition  to  their  enormous  profits,  super- 
markets steal  no  less  than  $2  6  bUUon  from 
us  every  year — through  overcharges  alone. 
The  FTC  estimate  refers  to  falj^e  weights  and 
measures  and  other  deceitful  business  prac- 
tices, and  does  not  Include  whatever  mis- 
takes cash  register  operators  may  make  by 
hitting  the  wrong  keys. 

My  view  of  our  supermarkets  Is  that  I  don't 
care  half  so  much  about  what  they  earn  or 
steal  as  I  care  about  the  moral  swamp  in 
which  they  operate.  Supermarket  people  take 
U6  for  fools,  presuming  that  we  know  nothing 
about  food:  that  we  shop  impulsively  and 
Irrationally:  that  we  can  be  cheated  with 
Impunity  and  misled  into  wasting  our  money 
on  trash.  That  Is  their  attitude:  that  Is  their 
view  of  you  and  me;  and  If  you  step  over 
here  to  the  meat  counter.  I  will  show  you 
what  I  mean: 

Chuck  Roast.  87c:  California  Roast,  blade 
In,  81.03;  Cross  Rib  Pot  Roaet,  »1.39;  Under 
Blade  Pot  Roast,  99f;  Arm  Pot  Roast,  bone 
In.  $1.29;  Chuck  Roast,  boneless.  «1.27;  Arm 
Steak,  $1.18;  London  Broil.  $1.53;  Cube 
Steak.  $1.49;  Stewing  Cubes.  $1.59;  Churk 
Steak,  87^. 

You  will  notice  that  all  of  these  meats  are 
marked  Special!  Now,  this  store  advertises 
Its  employment  of  "Master  Butchers." 

"Tlie  quality  of  every  cut  of  meat  Is 
backed  by  the  signature  of  a  Master  Butch- 
er." their  advertising  says.  "Behind  every 
great  cut  of  meat  there's  one  of  our  108 
Master  Butchers.  He  puts  his  signature  on 
each  cut  he's  responsible  for.  Proudly.  Be- 
cause he  knows  there  Isn't  a  meat  case  In 
town  that  holds  better  value  than  hLs.  In 
quality.  In  trim.  He  has  seen  to  that — per- 
sonally. Get  to  know  the  name  of  your  Master 
Butcher.  Better  yet.  get  to  know  him." 

Better  stUl.  try  to  find  him.  If  you  do,  you 
will  learn  that  hLs  mastery  lies  as  much  In 
creative  writing  as  It  does  In  butchery.  All  of 
the  meats  we  see  in  this  case,  all  of  these 
apparently  different  cuts  at  their  different 
prices,  happen  to  be  chuck  cut  In  slightly 
different  ways.  By  masterful  butchery  and 
Inventive  naming,  five  dollars'  worth  of 
chuck  has  become  worth   twelve  dollars. 

Here  Is  another  meat  counter,  full  of  pack- 
ages of  graylsh-plnk  hamburger.  A  sign  over 
this  display  says  the  hamburger  has  been 
"extended"  by  the  addition  of  textured  vepe- 
table  protein.  This  means  that  protein  taken 
from  soybeans  has  been  added  to  the  meat. 
But  the  sign  falls  to  say  what  percentage  of 
the  hamburger  Is  soybean.  Tou  will  notice 
that  the  Individually  wrapped  parkapes  fall 
to  say  there  Is  nny  at  all.  In.stead.  their  labels 
say  "Meat:  Beef,  60%;  Pork.  26%;  Poultry. 
25%." 
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Here  Is  a  third  meat  counter,  where  the 
Master  Butcher  Ls  offering  us  top  nuind  steak 
at  $1.69.  and  a  steak  called  "Bracclole"  at 
$1.83.  "Bracclole"  Ls  a  top  round  steak  cut 
thin.  Look  at  the  "QTilck  Fry  Pork  Chops!" 
They  cost  20f  more  per  p<jiind  than  the  other 
pork  chops,  the  difference  being  that,  as  In 
the  case  of  the  "Bracclole,"  they  have  been 
cut  thin.  Oh,  now  h»re  they  have  porter- 
house steak  at  $2  29,  tenderloin  at  $3.99, 
and  sirloin  at  $2.99  The  tenderloin  and  the 
sirloin  come  from  the  .same  p<.>rterhouse.  So 
we  can  buy  the  jxirterhouse  at  $2.29 — and 
remove  the  bone  at  home  If  we  want  the 
tenderloin  one  night  and  the  sirloin  an- 
other— or  we  can  pay  the  Master  Butcher 
roughly  $2  40  to  cut  out  the  T-bone  for  us. 
Since  It  would  take  the  Ma-ster  Butcher  Just 
as  long  to  remove  the  T-bone  from  a  three- 
pound  jxirterhouse  as  It  would  for  him  to 
remove  the  T-bone  from  a  two-pound  porter- 
house— namely,  about  ten  seconcl&--the  rate 
the  store  Is  charging  for  this  boning  service 
Is  higher  than  the  hourly  rate  charged  by  a 
Park  Avenue  psychiatrist. 

What  the  store  thinks  of  us  Is  now  very 
clear  It  believes  that  we  cannot  tell  the  dif- 
ference between  a  chuck  steak  and  an  off 
hind  hoof,  and  that  we  cannot  rea.son  It  also 
believes  we  cannot  do  arithmetic.  For  exam- 
ple, you  may  have  seen  those  bags  of  onions 
plied  up  near  the  turnstllee  as  we  entered 
the  store.  The  three-pound  bags  marked  79f  ? 
Today's  Special  on  onions?  Well,  now,  over 
here.  In  the  produce  counters,  there  Ls  a  bin 
of  loose  onions.  They  are  Identical  to  the 
ones  In  the  bags.  But  they  are  priced  ai  2o< 
a  pound. 

Down  the  street  is  another  supermarket. 
This  chain  advertises  that  It  Is  honct  We 
Don't  Play  Games!"  their  advertisement  says. 
In  this  store,  we  find  a  special  sale  of  mush- 
rooms at  49c,  but  when  we  take  the  mush- 
rooms to  the  check-out  counter,  the  girl  rings 
up  980.  When  we  protest,  she  shows  us  the 
chart  of  prices  posted  beside  her  machine. 
Sure  enough,  on  the  chart  mushrooms  are 
98<-.  But  when  we  tell  her  that  the  sign  on 
the  produce  bin  said  49f.  she  gives  us  the 
mushrooms  for  49c,  paying,  "They  never  tell 
us  about  specials."  If  someone  Is  not  playing 
games,  then  someone  Is  making  mistakes  that 
happen  to  be  profitable  ones. 

Just  before  Thanksgiving,  my  wife  and  I 
went  to  a  supermarket  special  sale  on  tur- 
keys. We  went  on  Tuesday,  and  there  were 
the  birds,  on  sale  at  the  advertised  price, 
piled  In  the  common  grave  of  a  frozen  food 
locker  We  had  not  thought  of  buying  a 
frozen  turkey,  but  that  was  the  only  turkey 
being  sold,  and  the  price  was  attractively  low. 
As  a  matter  of  prudent  self-defen.se.  we  read 
the  label  on  a  plastic-wrapped  bird  The  label 
stated  the  price  per  pound,  the  weight  of  the 
turkey,  and  the  price  of  the  turkey. The  mul- 
tiplication was  correct.  We  bought  the  bird. 
Intending  to  thaw  It  that  night  and  Wednes- 
day, begin  the  cooking  Wednesday  night,  and 
finish  the  cooking  on  Thanksgiving  Day. 

On  Wednesday  afternoon  we  untnTapped 
the  now  thawed  bird  and  found  another  plas- 
tic wrapper  beneath  the  outer  one  This.  too. 
had  a  label,  put  on  by  the  processor,  stating 
the  weight  of  the  turkey.  This  weight  was 
three  pounds  less  than  the  weight  stated  on 
the  wrapper  the  supermarket  had  superim- 
posed upon  the  processor's  wrapper.  Accord- 
ing to  our  bathroom  scales,  the  turkey 
weighed  exactly  what  the  proces.sor  said  It 
did.  We  had  bought  three  pKDUiids'  worth  of 
nonexistent  turkey.  Our  holiday  was  some- 
what less  thankful  than  It  might  have  been. 

When  we  took  the  two  wrappers  back  to  the 
supermarket  on  Friday,  the  store's  reaction 
was  interesting.  First,  It  seemed,  the  man- 
ager was  unavailable.  It  was  not  until  the  fol- 
lowing Wednesday  that  we  found  him.  and 
cornered  him  behind  a  display  of  canned  fruit 
Juice. 


"Oh.  that's  the  meat  department,'  he  ex- 
plained. "We  don't  have  anything  to  do  with 
them,  they're  a  separate  concession 

Where  was  the  head  of  the  meat  depart - 
mei.t"^  Well,  he  was  on  vacation  and  no  one 
knew  when  he  would  be  back,  or  even  where 
he  went.  Anyway,  It  was  probably  all  a  mis- 
take, the  store  manager  said  Sorry,  no  re- 
fund. You  have  to  see  the  meal  department 
manager  about  that. 

It  might  seem  as  if  we  had  cause  for  suit, 
but  upon  what  grounds?  Malice''  Oversight? 
The  two  plastic  \^Tappers  meant  nothing 
without  the  turkey,  and  even  had  we  brought 
the  turkey  and  the  bags  Into  court,  how 
could  we  prove  that  the  bird  we  brought  to 
court  was  the  bird  that  had  been  In  either 
of  the  two  plastic  bags?  And  who  wovUd  bring 
feult  over  such  a  small  sum,  anyway' 

We  returned  to  that  meat  department, 
moved  now  by  curiosity,  not  hunger.  We 
discovered  that  the  stated  weight  of  every 
piece  of  meat  we  tested  on  their  scales  was 
precisely  what  the  label  said  It  was,  but  when 
the  weights  were  multiplied  by  the  stated 
prices  per  pound,  there  were  grievous  errors 
In  every  ca.se,  and  all  of  them  happened  to 
be  In  the  store's  favor. 

Sometimes  mistakes  In  meaning  are  made. 
One  seafood  supply  house  advises  Its  client 
stores  that  turbot  looks  like  a  cros-c  between 
a  halibut  and  a  fluke,  and  that  turbot  flUets 
can  therefore  "be  used  as  you  would  fluke  or 
sole."  One  store's  Interpretation  of  this  ad- 
vice was  to  sell  halibut  fillet-s  as  "lemon  sole" 
and  "Dover  swle" — at  sole  prices  LlkewLse, 
rounds  punched  from  skate  -wliigs  became 
"scallops"  and  crayfish  became  "baby  lob- 
ster tails." 

Another  store  cuts  wheel.s  of  Cheddar  into 
wedges,  wraps  the  wedges  In  dlflerently  tinted 
plastic,  and  sells  them  at  different  prices 
under  the  names  "sharp,"  "old  sharp,"  and 
"aged  sharp."  The  large  crumbs  caused  by 
the  cutting  are  put  Into  small  plastic  bags 
and  .sold  at  an  even  higher  price  as  "cheese 
bits." 

Sur)ermarket  managers  presumably  view  us 
as  captive  easy  marks,  Impulsive  and  irra- 
tional in  our  buying  habits  To  capitalize  on 
this  notion  they  have  designed  store  floor 
plan.s  and  displays  to  serve  as  psycholocica! 
traps.  For  example,  knowing  children  to  be 
what  they  are  ^  which  Is  bored,  restless,  and 
wishing  they  were  somewhere  other  than  In 
the  store  I ,  clever  store  managers  put  candy 
and  other  Juvenile  Junk  food  on  bottom 
shelves  In  easy  view  of  little  eyes  and  within 
the  reach  of  tiny  hands.  The  children  will 
reach  for  it  and.  the  manaeer  believes,  par- 
ents will  let  them  keep  the  Junk  for  fear 
of  starting  a  row  If  they  are  told  to  put  It 
back. 

The  store  Is  laid  out  so  as  to  bring  the 
shoppers  first  to  the  high-profit  items,  be- 
cause research  suggests  that  shoppers  begin 
filling  their  carts  when  they  come  to  the 
first  displays  of  foods.  Thus  large  displays 
of  the  higher-profit  foods  will  be  located  at 
adult  arm  and  eye  levels  at  the  ends  of  the 
aisles.  The  lower-profit  ones  will  be  found 
In  smaller  displays  In  the  middle  of  the 
aisles,  and 'or  on  shelves  above  and  below 
normal  arm  and  eye  levels. 

To  satisfy  the  shoppers'  penchant  for  Im- 
pulse buying  (meaning  the  selection  of  some- 
thing the  shopper  had  not  intended  to  buy 
but  will  put  Into  his  shopping  cart  now  that 
he  sees  It),  the  Impulse  Items  such  as  soft 
drinks,  snacks,  and  "gourmet  foods"  will  be 
placed  across  the  ends  of  the  aisles  and  close 
to  the  check-out  counters.  Another  impulse 
purchase  Is  the  "go-together"  If  a  store  puts 
on  a  loss-leader  sale  of  broccoli,  and  If  the 
manager  has  his  wits  about  him,  next  to  the 
broccoli  will  be  extremely  hlgh-proflt  bottles 
of  hollandalse  sauce 

Pre.sumtng  the  public  Is  unob-servant,  or 
unthinking,  or  both,  a  store  will  advertise  a 


"Special!  Three  cans  for  60c!"  when  each 
can  of  that  Item  regtilarly  sells  for  20<.  Simi- 
larly, a  supermarket  may  advertise  a  sale  on 
one  brand  of  salad  oil.  In  the  store  will  be 
a  large  placard  announcing  this  sale.  Beneath 
the  placard,  however,  will  be  a  huge  display 
of  some  other  brand  of  much  more  expensive 
salad  oU.  The  brand  to  which  the  advertis- 
ing and  placard  refer  may  be  found  In  a  dis- 
tant aisle  on  a  shelf  display  two  bottles  wide 
among  the  Harvard  beets. 

■What  these  practices  have  In  common  with 
out-and-out  cheating  Is  that  both  are  based 
on  psychological  m&nlptilatlon.  The  general 
public,  as  studies  of  consumer  shopping  hab- 
its suggest,  may  very  well  be  Ignorant,  unob- 
servant, easily  misled,  ImpiLlslve,  and  Irra- 
tional But  what  kind  of  people  use  this 
knowledge  deliberately  to  take  vicious  com- 
mercial advantage;  to  buUd  a  store  that  is  a 
trap;  to  create  situations  scientifically  de- 
signed to  lead  people  to  act  IrratlonaUy:  to 
wring  the  most  money  out  of  the  least 
thoughtful  and  the  least  Informed  (who.  by 
the  way,  are  also  likely  to  be  the  least  able 
to  pay  the  price )  ?  One  wonders  what  these 
store  managers  really  think  of  what  they 
are  doing,  and  what  they  think  of  them- 
selves 

A  man  I  shall  call  Oswald  Krell  was  most 
helpful  in  answering  these  questions.  To- 
gether with  his  wife,  Krell  owns  and  operates 
a  somewhat  less  than  super  market  that  com- 
petes with  three  gigantic  chain  outlets.  He 
has  been  In  the  marketplace  ever  since  he 
started  as  a  stock  boy  thirty-five  years  ago 
KxeU  laughed  when  I  told  him  about  the 
Special  !  on  the  three-pound  bag  of  onions 
that  cost  4c  more  than  three  pounds  of  loose 
onions. 

"Ah.  that's  merchandising."  he  said  and 
chuckled.  "It's  that  4c,  that's  what'.s  so  spe- 
cial about  them." 

"Look,"  he  said  seriously,  "you  show  me 
where  in  the  law  it  says  that  If  you  mark 
something  'special'  It  has  to  mean  It's  special- 
ly loir.  Maybe  it  means  Its  specially  high. 
'Special,  doesn't  have  to  mean  any  price 
high  or  low.  All  It  means  is.  It's  special,  there's 
something  special  about  It.  AH  the  store  was 
saying  Is  that  those  onions  were  special,  and 
that's   what   they   were:    special  " 

Krell  saw  nothing  wrong  •with  the  Idea  of 
selling  the  same  part  of  a  steer  at  several  dif- 
ferent prices  under  several  different  names. 
"Ah,  that's  merchandising."  he  said  agai.":  It 
was  not  really  overcharging,  because  It  was 
a  service  to  the  customer. 

"You  lake  a  bone  out  for  a  customer,  and 
you  do  him  a  service,  so  you  charge  for  the 
service." 

Krell  readily  agreed  that  any  customer  who 
wanted  to  cut  up  his  own  chickens  and 
roasts  at  home  could  save  perhaps  a  thou- 
sand dollars  a  year  by  doing  so,  but  instead  of 
seeing  the  store's  fees  as  unreasonable.  If 
not  grotesque,  he  said  that  it  Just  went  to 
show  how  valuable  the  store's  services  were. 

Because  I  was  one  of  his  customers,  and 
because  I  evinced  a  serious  Interest  li",  mar- 
keting and  was  eager  to  learn.  Krell  was  glad 
to  tell  me  what  he  knew.  A  series  of  conver- 
sations ensued  over  a  period  of  week.=.  and  at 
the  first  of  these,  I  wondered  how  he  and  his 
wife  could  operate  a  snip.il.  Independent  su- 
permarket In  direct  competition  with  three 
gigantic  chain  stores  In  the  same  section  of 
the  city,  particularly  when  his  fixed  costs  are 
relatively  higher  than  theirs,  end  when  he 
has  to  charge  more  than  they  do  for  many 
Items.  Part  of  the  answer,  he  said,  lies  in 
jjersonal  service.  LTnllke  the  giant  stores. 
Oswald  Krell's  store  will  take  telephoned 
orders  and  make  deliveries.  Krell  will  cash 
checks  for  regular  customers  At  Christmas- 
time he  sets  out  liquor  and  cheese,  cookies 
and  meats  for  his  customers.  He  allows  charge 
accounts.  He  keeps  an  excellent  line  of  meats, 
and  his  butchers  will  cut.  trim,  and  bone  to 
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order.  There  Is  seldom  a  Ion?  line  at  either  ol 
his  two  cneck-out  counters.  Krell  makes  a 
point  of  remembering  names,  and  because  of 
his  courtesy  and  service,  his  clientele  Is  will- 
ing to  pay  his  often-hlgher-than-glant- 
super-market  prices.  The  rest  of  the  answer, 
however,  lies  In  certain  "supermarket"  prices, 
which  seem  high  enough  to  permit  anyone 
to  stay  In  business. 

Each  morning  Krell  receives  from  his  sup- 
plier a  printed  statement  showing  what 
every  store  In  the  city  has  paid  for  Its  sup- 
plies that  day.  together  with  the  prices  they 
are  charging  their  customers.  He  showed  me 
such  a  statement.  Generally  speaking,  the 
figures  were  sufficiently  Identical  to  suggest 
telepathy,  If  not  collusion.  Different  prices 
on  some  of  the  same  brands  and  ltem.s  did 
obtain  In  different  sections  of  the  city,  how- 
ever, and  often  within  the  same  chain  of 
stores.  When  asked  about  this.  Krell  ex- 
plained that  every  store  charges  all  It  can 
get. 

•Like  take  produce,"  Krell  said.  "My  mark- 
up on  produce  averages  34  percent.  I  know, 
that's  low,  but  the  kind  of  stuff  they  send 
me.  It's  terrible,  and  anyway,  that's  not  where 
the  money  is.  But  if  I  had  the  store  In  Crest- 
wood  Hills.  I  could  mark  It  up  100  percent, 
because  those  people  have  so  much  money 
they  don't  care,  and  anyway,  they'd  never 
know  the  difference.  Your  markup  depends 
on  the  neighborhood." 

Krell  showed  me  his  books.  His  markup 
on  meat  was  '25  percent;  on  canned  goods 
and  staples,  14  percent;  frozen  foods,  25  per- 
cent. The  overall  average  markup  on  all 
Items  In  the  store  was  only  18  percent.  This 
figure  seemed  In  line  with  the  general  aver- 
age, according  to  what  could  be  deduced 
from  the  dally  reports  of  supermarket  whole- 
sale prices  and  retail  markups.  As  Krell  ex- 
plained, he  could  not  afford  to  get  too  far 
out  of  line. 

He  turned  next  to  a  dally  report  from  New 
\oTii  City,  which,  he  said,  comes  out  "like  on 
a  stock  ticker."  The  report  gives  the  dally 
changes  In  wholesale  prices. 

"Now  you  know  you're  not  supposed  to 
change  the  price  once  you  put  the  Item  on 
the  shelf."  he  said.  "So  what  you  do  Is  put 
two  cans  of  It  on  the  shelf,  and  you  keep  the 
other  500  cans  of  It  In  the  basement.  So  you 
look  at  the  ticker,  and  it  says  fruit  cocktail 
Is  5U  a  can  today,  up  to  3f  from  yesterday, 
and  you  remember  that  you  paid  40<  last 
week  for  all  those  cans  In  the  basement.  So 
as  soon  as  you  sell  the  two  cans  off  the  shelf, 
or  throw  them  away,  you  go  down  In  the  base- 
ment. Today's  wholesale  price  Is  51<.  so  you 
add  your  14  percent  markup  for  canned 
goods,  and  you  put  the  can  on  the  shelf  for 
bBf,  and  now  you're  selling  a  40i'  can  for  58<. 
There's  no  law  that  says  you  can't  buy  when 
It's  cheap  and  not  display  It  till  the  price 
goes  up.  People  do  It  all  the  time.  It's  what 
business  Is  all  about,  you  make  a  little 
money." 

"You  know."  he  said,  "the  prices  on  the 
ticker  change  from  day  to  day.  and  some- 
times in  the  same  day.  People  have  actually 
won  and  lost  fortunes  In  prune  Juice  Don't 
ask  me  why,  I  don't  know,  but  for  a  while 
the  price  of  prune  Juice  was  going  up  and 
down  like  a  Yo-Yo.  and  people  were  betting 
In  prune  Jxilce." 

He  opened  a  book  of  audited  accounts. 
They  showed  what  he  had  paid  for  elec- 
tricity, rent,  heat,  legal  fees,  accounting 
fees,  wages,  trvick  deliveries,  telephone  call";, 
supplies;  all  the  costs  of  doing  business  were 
there  displayed. 

"This  is  for  1962.  "  Krell  explained,  "be- 
cause If  1  showed  you  the  books  for  last  year, 
you'd  never  come  back  to  the  store." 

The  audited  accovint  showed  that  in  1962 
Oswald  Krell  and  his  wife  realized  a  net  prof- 
It,  after  deducting  costs  and  taxes,  of  slight- 
ly more  than  $25,000.  This  did  not  seem  a 
princely  recompense  for  their  six-day  weeks 


of  twelve-hour  days.  But  these  were  1962 
figures  and  indicated  that  It  was  quite  pos- 
sible for  the  owners  and  operators  of  huge 
supermarkets  with  relatively  small  overheads 
to  live  very  comfortably  Indeed. 

"Of  course  there's  money  in  it."  Krell 
agreed.  "I've  been  in  this  business  thirty- 
five  years.  You  asked  me  who's  primarily  re- 
sponsible for  the  high  price  of  food  today, 
and  out  of  my  experience,  I'll  tell  you  this 
It's  the  stores.  And  particularly  it's  the  big 
food  processors  who  also  own  the  chain 
stores,  and  smart  guys  like  that  one  who  set 
up  Tremendous  Kitchens  as  an  outfit  In  the 
middle  between  the  processor  and  the  Olant 
Plastic  stores  that  Tremendous  Kitchens 
owns." 

I  ask  hUn  to  explain. 

"Well,  okay,"  he  said.  "So  your  wife  buys 
Junkies.  Those  corn  things?  Say  the  whole- 
sale price  of  Junkies  Is  20c  So  this  guy 
orders  Junkies  by  the  ton  for  TVemendoufi 
Kitchens.  So  the  Junkie  people  give  him  5 
percent  off — If  you're  a  big  guy,  you  call  It  a 
discount  and  you're  a  businessman;  if  you're 
a  little  guy  they  call  It  a  kickback,  and  you're 
a  crook,  right?  Anyway,  he  sells  those  Junk- 
ies to  his  Olant  Plastic  stores  at  the  whole- 
sale price,  20c  a  bag.  so  he's  made  6  percent, 
selling  to  himself  But  then  Olant  Plastic 
marks  up  the  bags,  36c  apiece;  they  make 
16c  a  bag.  The  Olant  Plastic  stores  got  to 
make  money  or  they  wouldn't  be  In  business. 
But  Giant  Plastic  Is  making  money  for  Tre- 
mendous Kltchenes  as  well  as  making  money 
for  Giant  Plastic,  right?  And  this  guy  owns 
both.  Plus  he's  getting  his  5  percent  when 
he  buys  from  Junkies  and  sells  to  Plastic 
If  you  think  he's  going  to  give  that  5  per- 
cent to  the  customer,  you're  out  of  your 
mind.  What  the  hell.  It's  a  business." 

We  discussed,  briefly,  an  article  that  had 
appeared  in  the  morning  newspap)er  The 
president  of  a  supermarket  chain  had  told 
a  meeting  of  stockholders  that  food  retailers 
were  being  subjected  to  "unwarranted  and 
tmjustlfled  criticism  on  profits.  He  was 
quoted  as  saying  that  retail  food  profits 
"are  too  low  to  provide  a  proper  return  on 
the  capital  Investment  necessary  to  operate 
in  today's  competitive  climate."  and  that 
"if  we  eliminated  all  the  retail  food  profits." 
the  customer  would  benefit  only  to  the  ex- 
tend of  8c  per  person  per  week. 

Krell  burst  Into  a  roar  of  laughter. 

"That's  the  guy!"  he  said,  and  laughed 
"That's  the  guy  I  was  telling  you!  He's  the 
one  who  owns  Tremendous  Kitrhen.s  and 
Olant  Plastic!  Listen.  I  know  the  guy,  he's 
a  member  of  our  country  club.  Look  what 
else  the  article  says.  Tremendous  Klt<?hen.'i' 
earnings  were  $8.9  million  last  year,  which 
Is  up  $2  7  million  over  the  year  before — 
and  while  he's  telling  the  stockholders  this, 
he's  talking  about  8c  a  week  per  customer  Is 
all  that  Olant  Plastic  Is  making.  But  Plastic 
Is  making  money  for  Tremendous.  a.s  well  r.s 
for  Plastic.  Eight  cents  a  week;  he's  got  to 
be  kidding. 

When  one  has  the  wit  and  wisdom  of  an 
Oswald  Krell  as  a  guide,  the  wonderful 
world  of  the  supermarket  begln-s  to  take  on 
new  meaning,  and  the  accounts  appearing  In 
the  press  become  more  Intelligible.  I  men- 
tioned the  New  York  Times  report  that  the 
Grocery  Manufacturers  of  America  estimated 
that  the  member  concerns  were  being 
cheated  out  of  $200  million  a  year  through 
"mlsredemption"  of  their  newspaper  and 
magazine  cents-off  coupons.  Krell  warned 
me  not  to  be  naive,  not  to  believe  that  It  is 
either  the  food  processors  or  the  stores  who 
are  losing  all  that  money.  The  costs  of  do- 
ing buslneess  are  always  passed  on  to  the 
customer  Even  If  the  coupons  were  not 
misredeemed,  he  said,  they  would  still  add 
to  the  price  of  the  products,  because  they 
are  a  form  of  advertising  The  more  heavily 
anything  is  advertised,  the  more  expensive 
it  becomes.  So  the  customer  does  not  reallv 


receive  "cents  off"  when  presenting  the 
grocer  vrtth  a  coupion,  even  if  this  seems  to 
be  the  case.  The  customer  Is  really  paying 
the  cost  of  being  told  he  Is  buying  a  bar- 
gain. As  for  mlsredemption  Itself.  Krell  had 
a  story  to  tell. 

"Okay,  now  a  guy  came  In  the  other  duy 
and  said.  'Are  you  the  owner?'  smd  I  said, 
"I'm  the  manager."  Because  yuu  don't  want 
to  tell  a  guy  ever>thlng  you  know,  right' 
AnjTvay,  I'm  the  manager,  too,  so  I  said  I 
was  the  manager. 

"He  had  a  whole  suitcase  full  of  coupons. 
Now.  okay,  coupons,  like  food  stamps,  are 
a  pain  in  the  ...  to  me,  right?  But  they're 
like  money.  I  send  the  coupons  to  the  manu- 
facturer, and  the  manufacturer  sends  me 
back  the  money.  This  guy  wants  to  sell  me 
the  whole  suitcase  for  60  percent.  Now.  I"m 
no  saint,  you  know  what  I  mean? 

"Anyway,  you  can  imagine  what  would 
happen  If  I  sent  Parkay  coupons  for  two 
thousand  pounds  of  their  mAr)--;irine  when 
I  don't  even  carry  it  in  the  store.  So  I  told 
the  guy  to  get  lost,  but  we  talked  a  little  bit 
first,  "i'ou  know  what?  Hed  quit  his  Jcb. 
because  now  he  was  making  $200  to  $300  a 
week  selling  coupons  at  half  price  to  store 
managers.  He  spiends  all  week  cutting  cou- 
pons out  of  newspapers  and  magazines  and 
then  he  goes  to  supermarket  managers  and 
makes  a  deal  He  makes  fifty,  they  make  fifty. 
and  who's  to  know?  If  you're  a  manager  in 
one  of  those  big  supermarkets,  you  can  get 
rid  of  those  coupons  all  right.  You  send  them 
to  a  clearing  house  that  weighs  them  and 
sends  you  the  money. 

"Now  your  wife  buys  these  magazines  at 
the  checkout  counter,  right?  She  pays  35e, 
sometimes  60#  for  them.  But  they  can  be 
worth  $1  or  more  In  coupons.  Now  while  the 
coupons  will  save  her  money,  she  has  to  buy 
the  goods.  But  not  the  supermarket  man- 
ager. He  redeems  the  covipons  for  cash.  That's 
why  your  wife  cant  always  buy  the  maga- 
zine. The  big  supermarkets  can't  keep  them 
on  the  rack  because  the  manapers  buy  them 
or  the  check-out  people  steal  them." 

As  Krell  told  his  stories,  I  considered  other 
reasons  for  the  price  of  supermarket  food 
He  had  mentioned  his  membership  In  a 
country  club,  near  his  home  He  was  a  man 
In  his  middle  fifties  who  wore  his  hair  youth- 
fully long  and  dressed  In  close-fitting  double- 
knit  slacks,  colorful  sports  Jackets,  and 
Florentine  shoes  with  square  gold  bxickles 
on  them.  His  wife,  too,  was  fashionably 
turned  out.  E^-ery  year  they  took  a  winter 
vactlon  at  Acapulco  and  a  sximmpr  holldav 
In  Europe.  On  every  working  day  they  arrived 
at  their  store  at  seven  In  the  momlne  At 
seven  in  the  evening,  they  turnd  oiit  the 
lights,  locked  the  store,  and  drr've  home  in 
their  Cadillac,  which  was  new  earh  year  and 
always  white.  They  worked  long  and  hard  for 
their  money,  but  they  seemed  to  live  rather 
well  on  what  they  earned. 

One  day  a  salesman  entered  the  store 
He  represented  a  bakery  specializing  In 
French  bread,  and  after  a  few  minutes  he  left 
without  having  made  a  .sale 

"Yoti  know,  those  people  are  verv  naive," 
Krell  mused  as  we  watched  the  salesman  de- 
part. "They  have  a  good  product,  but.  you 
know,  they  didn't  give  me  one  loaf  of  bread, 
not  even  one  roll.  How  do  they  expect  to  do 
business  like  thaf  When  the  Humble  Pie 
Farms  guy  comes  In.  he  says.  "I  want  you  to 
have  these  500  loaves  you  can  give  away  to 
your  customers  so  they'll  try  them."  You 
know  what  I  mean?" 

"Yes  It  means  he  gives  you  500  free  loaves 
that  yovi  can  sell  for  55c  apiece. '• 

"That's  right."  Krell  said.  "I  mean  you're 
not  naive.  Humble  Pie  isn't  naive,  I'm  not 
naive,  but  those  FYench  bread  people — how 
naive  can  you  gef" 

He  paused  to  wonder  about  this. 

"I'll  be  honest  with  you."  he  said,  "You 
know  how  much  I  make  on  milk?  I  make 
enough  on  milk  alone  to  pay  the  mortgage  on 
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the  house  and  buy  a  new  car  every  year.  You 
know  how  it  works?  You  say  to  the  dairy, 
okay,  I'll  sell  only  your  products,  right?  Then 
you  sell  so  many  quarts  over  a  certain  num- 
ber, and  a  guy  comes  around  and  hands  you 
5  percent  In  cash.  If  they  don't  show  that 
cash  on  their  books,  which  they  don't,  jou 
dont  have  to  show  It  on  yours,  right?  The 
customer  comes  In  and  he  thinks  milk  costs 
so  much  a  bottle;  all  over  town  that's  the 
price  of  milk.  He  thinks.  The  customer 
doesn't  know  what  milk  costs.  The  farmer 
mlgiit  not  be  getting  any  money,  but  the 
dairies  are  making  money  so  fast  they  give 
you  5  percent.  I  was  very  naive  about  milk 
till  I  was  talking  with  some  guys  and  they 
said  Ossie,  are  you  stupid  or  something,  you 
don't  ask  for  5  percent'?  That's  how  I  learned, 
■i'ou  have  to  ask  for  It.  So  I  asked,  and  the 
guy  comes  around  with  5  percent  In  cash." 

■Its  like  with  cigarettes,"  Krell  said.  "For 
every  carton  you  order,  they  give  you  two  Iree 
packs.  At  50c  a  pack,  they  give  you  a  dollar, 
right?  So  you  order  20  cartons,  and  what  the 
customer  doesn't  know,  and  naturally  what 
the  IRS  doesn't  know.  Is  you  get  24  cartons, 
a  gift  of  $20.  I  ask  you.  are  tlie  cigarette  peo- 
ple making  money?  Are  the  dairies  and  the 
bread  people  making  money'  They're  making 
so  much  money  they  can  give  it  away." 

If  milk  paid  the  mortgage  and  bought  the 
car.  then  It  was  likely  that  cigarettes  paid 
lor  Acapulco  and  bread  paid  for  Europe;  or 
maybe  It  was  Just  that  all  those  cans  in  the 
basement  paid  for  everything  and  Oswald 
Krell  was  actually  more  of  a  saint  than  he 
wished  to  appear  at  the  country  club.  In  any 
case,  someone  was  paying  for  the  gifts  that 
Krell  received,  and  it  Is  not  difficult  to  ima- 
gine who  Is  ultimately  picking  up  the  bill. 
Nor  is  it  difficult  to  Imagine  what  gifts  might 
be  given  to  enterpreneurs  much  more  power- 
ful than  an  operator  as  small  as  Oswald  Krell. 

But  the  price  of  food  obscures  still  another 
hidden  charge — and  Krell  was  sick  with 
worry  about  it. 

"You  want  to  know  why  food  Is  so  high 
these  days?"  he  said.  "Take  Giant  Plastic 
down  the  street.  You  kxiow  what  they  lose 
to  shoplifters  each  year?  Fifty  thousand  dol- 
lars. Doesn't  sound  like  big  money  in  a  store 
like  that,  but  it's  still  fifty  thousand,  so  they 
add  what  they  lose  to  the  price  of  the  food. 
How  else?  Now  they  have  the.se  uniformed 
guards  that  look  like  slate  cops  with  guns. 
The  some  at  Market  Plenty:  guards  with 
guns.  You  buy  a  dozen  oranges,  and  you  also 
pay  people  to  stand  around  with  guns" 

"A  lot  of  times  I  want  to  get  out  of  the 
business,"  Krell  said.  'It's  a  lot  of  work,  a 
lot  of  headaches.  Every  time  a  new  food  gets 
advertised  on  television  one  night,  I  have  to 
have  it  In  the  store  next  morning,  the  peo- 
ple expect  it.  Then  about  slx-thlrty.  when 
we're  closing  down,  people  come  in  and  hold 
you  up.  You  know,  I  never  thought  I'd  see 
the  day.  but  I'm  going  to  carry  a  gun.  So 
the  next  guy  like  that — and  you  can  tell  by 
the  way  they  look — the  next  guy  who  comes 
into  the  store  Just  when  we're  closing,  I'll 
Just  pull  my  Jacket  aside  and  let  him  see 
the  gun." 

While  the  conversations  with  Krell  touch- 
ed upon  a  man's  life  and  work.  It  seemed  to 
me  that  they  revealed  a  man  making  what 
way  he  could  while  contending  with  cir- 
cumstances over  which  he  had  no  control 
and  which  were  certainly  none  of  his  devis- 
ing. He  was  different  from  other  super- 
market store  managers  In  that  he  and  his 
wife  owned  their  business,  and  therefore 
had  a  more  direct  interest  In  It  than  the 
salaried  managers  of  corporate  chaln.s.  This 
direct  Interest  they  expres.sed  in  the  per- 
sonal services  they  offered  their  customer.^, 
services  that  were  largely  re.'^pon.^lble  for 
their  ability  to  remain  in  buslne.ss  In  com- 
petition with  huge  stores  that  sold  many 
foodstuffs  at  prices  lower  than  their  own. 
But  otherwise,  Krell,  like  the  larger  super- 


marketeers,  accepted  the  temi-s  of  a  system 
that  told  him  he  wa,";  a  buslne.s.sman  dealing 
with  the  public,  rather  than  a  grocer  deal- 
Inc  with  neighbors  Granted  that  the  neigh- 
borhood grocer  Is  a  businessman,  too.  'Tet 
there  is  a  difference  between  a  big  bu.slness 
dealing  with  an  anonymous  public  and  a 
small  business  dealing  with  recognizable 
individuals. 

Krell  had  accepted  the  outlook  of  big  busi- 
ness; he  shared  the  view  that  he  was  free 
to  do  anything  the  law  did  not  expressly 
prohibit,  if  the  law  was  silent  with  respect 
to  the  meaning  of  the  word  "special, '■  then 
he  was  free  to  give  the  word  his  own  mean- 
ing. His  store,  too,  was  laid  out  as  a  psy- 
chological trap  for  the  customers  to  whom 
he  otherwise  provided  courtesies  and  serv- 
ices— and  he  thought  this  was  clever.  He  al- 
most, but  not  quite,  equated  sharp  practice 
with  dishonesty.  His  view  was  rather  like 
that  of  a  great  vinlversity  that  hires  rlneers 
for  its  football  team  and  pretends  that  they 
are  scholars.  In  that  It  Is  a  view  th.it  lacks  a 
moral  base.  It  embraces  the  notions.  //  the 
other  guys  can  get  avcay  with  it,  so  can  I 
and  You're  stupid  if  you  don't  do  it.  What- 
ever Is  advantageous  is  seen  as  Intelligent, 
and  whatever  is  disadvantageous  Is  seen  as 
stupid,  and  advantage  Is  measured  in  terms 
of  dollars  and  cents. 

At  bottom.  If  a  moral  swamp  can  be  said 
to  have  a  bottom.  Is  the  notion  that  business 
is  a  game,  and  that  the  point  of  playing 
a  game  is  to  win  it.  Since  this  is  a  prevalent 
American  point  of  view,  it  Is  scarcely  sur- 
prising that  Krell  should  share  it.  Few,  in 
any  case,  question  who  the  losers  are. 


A  TRIBUl'E  TO  THE  OLD 

Mr.  TCWER  Mr.  Pre.-^^ident.  I  would 
like  to  draw  your  attention,  and  that  of 
the  other  Members  of  the  Senate,  to  an 
article  that  appeared  in  the  April  issue 
of  Texas  Parade 

The  April  issue  of  this  magazine  was 
devoted  almost  entirely  to  the  evolution 
of  banking  in  the  State,  and  as  a  member 
of  the  Committee  on  Banking.  Housing 
and  Urban  Affairs,  I  found  the  articles  of 
particular  interest.  The  one  that  I  would 
like  to  submit  to  the  Record  was  one  of 
two  devoted  to  the  past  and  the  present 
of  Texas  banking.  In  choosing  this  one 
for  discu.ssion.  I  do  not  mean  to  decrj-  the 
present  but  merely  to  savor  for  a  mo- 
ment certain  virtues  of  the  past. 

From  my  point  of  view  in  the  commit- 
tee, the  general  development  of  the  bank- 
ing industry  is  alternately  bold  and  ten- 
tative. There  is  a  predictable  recoiling 
from  the  prospect  of  human  fallibility  to 
the  refuge  of  ever  greater  regulation. 
There  is  a  protective  hesitancy  about 
change  on  the  one  hand  and  yet  an  ag- 
gressive exploration  of  the  furthermost 
boundaries  of  professional  prerogatives 
on  the  other. 

In  general,  banks  are  marketing  them- 
selves as  never  before,  and  daring  and 
ingenuity  are  visibly  exercised  within  the 
confines  of  Federal  and  State  restric- 
tions. The  contemporary  banking  style  is 
an  aggressive  mutant  of  its  more  staid 
predecessor,  with  emphasis  on  acces.^i- 
hility  and  a  broad  range  ol  services. 

The  depositor  has  also  been  a  partic- 
ipant in  this  evolution.  His  demand  for 
speed  and  efficiency  in  transactions  will 
continue  to  encourage  the  incorporation 
of  technological  Innovations.  If  a  side 
efTect  i.s  a  somewhat  impersonal  banking 
relationship,  ■we  have  become  accustomed 


to  it  To  the  person  in  a  hurr\-.  the  op- 
portunit.\-  to  exchange  pleasantries  with 
banking  personnel  can  be  a  nuisance  any- 
way — and  are  not  we  all  m  a  hurry? 

Still  the  description  of  the  operations 
of  the  Oppenheimcr  Bank  in  San  Anto- 
nio, described  a.s  a  "pleasant  anachro- 
nism"' in  the  article,  does  elicit  nostal^^ia. 
It  is  almost  inconceivable  tliat  a  modern 
bank  could  actually  exist  without  being 
lederally  regulated  or  examined,  incor- 
porated or  insured.  How  can  it  grow 
without  advertising,  and  is  not  growth  a 
virtue?  How  could  aixv  banker  possibly 
Ltssume  personal  liability  for  all  his 
loans ':'  How  could  he  make  a  loan  on  the 
basis  of  character  as  collateral?  The 
ti-ust  and  familiarity  implied  ls  foreign 
to  the  contemporary  conception  of  the 
feasible.  It  is  obvious  that  the  operation 
described  is  unusual  and  unlikely  for  our 
times,  and  yet  one  cannot  help  but  briefly 
wish  that  this  were  not  so. 

Mr.  Pre'iident.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  article  entitled  "The  Old" 
by  Sham  Whiting  Lindsey  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

as  follows: 

The  Old 

(By  Sharri  Whiting  Llndsey) 

They  do  not  advertise 

They  do  not  solicit  accounts. 

They  have  no  deposit   Insurance 

They  reqtilre  of  their  customers  a  mini- 
mum balance  of  SoOO 

Furthermore  they  request  references  of 
those  wishing  to  dejKisit  money  in  D  &  A 
Oppenhelmer,  Bankers   (Unlncorjxirated) . 

Probably  the  only  bank  In  the  US.  that 
never  publishes  a  statement,  the  Opp>enbel- 
mer  Bank  In  San  Antonio  seems  at  first 
glance  to  make  more  demands  on  Its  cus- 
tomers than  the  customers  make  on  the  bank. 
It  is  a  pleasant  anachronism,  a  llT-year-oId 
throwback  to  the  bankmg  metliods  of  50 
years  ago. 

The  oldest  private  bank  west  of  the  Missis- 
sippi, the  venerable  institution  carries  on  to- 
day with  the  same  phUosophy  it  began  with 
in  1858.  Basic  to  that  philosophy  Is  the 
word  character.'  a  guideilne  not  only  used 
by  the  bankers  to  judge  their  customers,  but 
the  backbone  of  the  institution  itself 

Dan  Oppenhelmer.  67.  Is  only  the  third 
senior  partner  m  117  years  He  and  his  cotisin 
and  partner,  Herbert,  take  pride  in  their  old- 
fa-shloned  methods  '"We  are  anything  but 
apgressive"  admits  62-year-old  Herbert  "We 
are  highly  conservative  perhaps  to  a  fault. 
Our  greatest  drawing  card  is  the  personal 
contact   with  our  customers  ' 

So  personal,  in  fact,  that  relationships  bf - 
tween  the  bank  and  its  customers  in  many 
cases  go  back  over  a  hundred  years,  from  the 
time  when  Dan  and  Herbert's  grandfather, 
Daniel,  and  his  brother  began  their  business 
as  merchants  in  RiLsk,  Texas.  After  the  Civil 
War  they  moved  tc.  San  Antonio  where  the 
ancestors  of  present  customers  borrowed 
money  on  cattle  to  be  sold  in  ICa-isas  City. 
When  they  cot  back  from  the  long  trail  drive. 
often  with  more  money  than  they  owed,  the 
ranchers  left  their  funds  with  the  Oppenhel- 
mer? for  safekeeping.  Thus  began  the  firm  of 
D.  fc  A   Oppenhelmer,  Bankers 

Many  banks  In  Texas  began  the  same  way, 
but  of  the  half-do?en  private  ones  left,  few  if 
any  can  say  as  Dan  Oppenhelmer  does,  "In 
all  of  the  years  vre"ve  been  maklne  cattle 
loan?,  we've  never  counted  cattle,  never  in- 
spected cattle,  never  made  a  man  round  ud 
his  cattle.  We  just  believe  him  If  we  didn't 
we  would  not  have  loaned  him  money." 
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Keep  In  mind,  however,  that  the  Oppen. 
helmei  Bank  does  not  loan  money  to  thoeo 
not  among  Its  approximately  2,000  custom- 
ers. It  Is  an  intimate  relatlonahlp  between 
bankers  personally  liable  for  every  cent  on 
deposit  and  longtime  friends  and  customers 
who  rarely,  if  ever,  default  on  loans.  The  Op- 
penlielnjers  Judge  a  man's  character  as  in- 
finitely more  Important  than  collateral.  Dan 
Oppenhelmer  traces  this  Iron-clad  loyalty 
between  customer  and  banker  back  to  those 
early  days.  "There  were  many  hardships  and 
terrible  times  during  long  droui^hts  and  bad 
cattle  markets.  There  were  periods  when  the 
bank  had  to  carry  Its  customers  for  years. 
That  earned  a  great  deal  of  personal  loyalty. 

"Almost  without  exception,  our  customers 
are  third  or  fourth  generation  customers 
from  families  who  did  business  with  my 
Uncle  Jesse  (senior  partner  from  1915  until 
his  death  In  1964)  or  they  are  very  personal 
friends  who  just  have  great  confidence  In  us. 
We  don't  supply  them  with  financial  state- 
ments or  deposit  guarantees,  so  they  really 
have  to  believe  In  us  .  .  . 

"But,  then  we  don't  require  as  much 
credit  Information  as  a  larger  bank  would, 
because  our  best  customers  do  all  of  their 
business  with  us.  We  know  everything  that 
they  have  and  what  they  owe." 

The  Oppenhelmer  Bank  Is  completely  un- 
regulated by  government.  It  can  make  any 
size  loan  and  It  Is  exempt  from  bank  exam- 
ination, or  at  least  the  ramifications  of  such 
examination.  There  are  no  directors  over 
Me."«;eurs  Oppenhelmer. 

(A  private  bank,  such  as  D.  &  A.  Oppen- 
helmer, Is  a  rarity  today  because  none  have 
been  allowed  to  be  organized  in  Texas  since 
19'21.) 

Since  moving  several  years  ago  from  the 
Oppenhelmer  BuUdlng  on  Main  Plaza,  D  & 
A.  Oppenhelmer.  Bankers  has  gained  even 
more  exclusivity.  They  are  located  In  a  suite 
of  offices  on  the  eleventh  floor  of  the  Alamo 
National  Building,  far  removed  from  drop- 
in  business.  With  them  to  their  new  quarters 
they  brought  something  of  the  past:  a  brass 
and  walnut  railing,  photographs  of  the 
bank's  earliest  members,  the  beveled-glass 
entrance  doors.  In  addition  the  door  from 
the  ancient  Mosler  safe  Is  embedded  in  the 
wall  outside  the  bank. 

Traditionally  run  by  male  descendants  of 
the  family,  the  bank  probably  will  be  Uqul- 
dat^Hl  when  Dan  and  Herbert  Oppenhelmer 
retire  Herbert's  son  Is  Involved  elsewhere  In 
banking  and  Dan  has  only  daughters.  There 
are  no  assistant  vice  presidents  eager  for 
prtimotlon.  Just  a  dozen  or  so  highly-trained 
bankers  who  have  been  there  for  years  and 
plan  to  remain. 

Although  many  overtures  have  been  made 
to  the  partners  to  sell  out.  they  so  far  have 
refused,  preferring  eventual  liquidation  to 
the  prospect  that  their  nam©  might  fall  Into 
unethical  hands.  Besides,  they  feel  that  to 
sell  would  be  a  violation  of  the  trust  they 
have  nurtured. 

"It  would  be  very  hard  for  anybody  but  an 
Oppenhelmer  to  convince  our  cu-stomers  that 
they  are  talking  to  the  right  man.  They  are 
Just  an  almost  extinct  breed  of  customer. 
They're  u.sed  to  us.  Where  el.se  could  they 
find  a  bank  that  will  oi>en  Its  vault  after 
hiiurs  to  cash  a  check  when  they're  leaving 
on  vacation?" 


IN  opposrnoN  to  thk  nomina- 
tion OF  S  .lOHN  BYINGTON  TO 
BK  A  COMMTSSIONKR  OF^  THE  CON- 
SUMER PRODUCT  SAFETY  COM- 
MISSION 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr  President,  on  Jan- 
uary 20.  1976.  the  Pre.sldent  nominated 
S  John  Bylngton  to  be  a  Comml.<w>loner 
of  the  Con.<^umer  Prcxiuct  Safety  Com- 
mission for  a  term  of  7  years.  At  the  same 


time,  the  President  indicated  his  inten- 
tion to  designate  Mr.  Byington  as  Chair- 
man of  the  Commission. 

The  Senate  Commerce  Committee 
looked  long  and  hard  at  this  nomination. 
As  is  tlie  committ<>es  practice,  prior  to 
convening  a  public  hearing  on  the  nomi- 
nation, the  nominee  was  asked  to  respond 
to  a  series  of  detailed  questions  explor- 
ing his  regulatory  philosophy  and  under- 
standing of  the  problems  vphlch  confront 
the  agency  which  he  has  been  tapped  to 
lead.  The  nominee  also  filed  with  the 
committee  a  comprehensive  biography 
and  financial  disclosure  statement. 

On  March  1  and  2,  1976,  the  commit- 
tee held  public  hearings  on  the  nomina- 
tion at  which  members  of  the  public  were 
given  an  opportunity  to  present  their 
views  on  Mr  Byington's  fitness  to  serve 
as  Chairman  of  the  Commission.  Mr.  By- 
ington was,  at  that  time,  given  a  full 
opportunity  to  respond  to  the  public  wit- 
nesses and  to  respond  to  other  questions 
raised  by  the  committee. 

On  March  24,  1976,  the  Commerce 
Committee  convened  its  first  of  three 
meetings  on  the  Byington  nomination.  At 
that  session,  I  announced  my  Intention 
to  oppose  his  confirmation  as  Chairman. 
It  was  not  a  pleasant  decision,  but  it  is 
one  that  I  made  only  after  extended  con- 
sideration of  the  Issues.  I  want  to  ex- 
plain the  reasons  for  my  opposition  and 
to  discuss  the  events  which  have  tran- 
spired since  the  March  24  session. 

In  developing  my  position  on  this  nom- 
ination, I  considered  three  major  factors: 
the  type  of  position  for  which  the  nomi- 
nation is  made,  the  needs  of  the  agency 
to  which  the  nominee  has  been  desig- 
nated, and  the  qualifications  of  the 
nominee  to  serve  in  office. 

Mr.  Byington  has  been  nominated  to 
serve  as  Chairman  of  the  Consumer 
Product  Safety  Commission.  The  Com- 
mission is  an  independent  regulatory 
agency  and  derives  its  mandate  and  its 
power  from  authority  delegated  from 
Congress.  Thus,  unlike  nominees  to  ex- 
ecutive branch  positions  who  are  ac- 
countable directly  to  the  President  and 
serve  at  his  pleasure,  nominees  to  these 
Independent  agencies  perform  a  legisla- 
tive function.  They  serve  for  a  fixed  term 
of  ofTice  through  successive  presidential 
terms  and  can  be  removed  only  in  the 
narrowest  of  circumstances. 

It  is  incumbent  upon  the  Senate,  there- 
fore, in  considering  nominees  to  these 
agencies  to  exercise  independent  Judg- 
ment with  respect  to  each  nominee.  The 
Senate's  consideration  of  these  nominees 
should  go  beyond  an  examination  of  the 
nominee's  potential  dLsqualiflcations.  We 
must  be  particularly  satisfied  that  each 
nominee  has  the  intellectual  qualifica- 
tions and  philasophical  commitment  to 
enforce  Congress'  mandate. 

With  respect  U^  tlie  needs  of  the  Con- 
sumer Product  Safety  Commission.  I  am 
greatly  concerned  about  the  future  of 
this  agency.  For  a  variety  of  reasons.  Its 
first  three  years  of  life  have  been  marked 
with  internal  squabbles,  no  sense  of 
urgency  for  its  .safety  mission  and  a  fail- 
ure to  establish  meaningful  priorities. 
The  Conimis.slon  desperately  needs  a  new 
Chairman  who  will  bring  to  it  a  spark 


of  enthusiasm,  a  well-defined  sen.se  of 
mission,  an  understanding  of  the  prob- 
lems which  plague  the  CommLs.sion  and 
a  deep-seated  philosophical  commit- 
ment to  consumer  product  safety  and  the 
public  inu^re.st. 

In  truth,  what  is  needed  at  this  mo- 
ment of  Uif  Commission's  life  is  a  Hyman 
Rickover,  a  Tliurmond  Arnold,  or  a  Miles 
Kirkpatrick  of  product  safety.  While 
these  men  and  women  are  rare,  tliey  are 
by  no  means  extinct  in  American  public 
life 

If  Mr.  Byington  is  confirmed  and  serves 
as  the  next  Chairman  of  the  Commission, 
imder  the  terms  of  the  statute,  he  will 
serve  in  that  capacity  for  2'^  years — 
years  during  which  he  cannot  be  removed 
by  the  President  except  for  misfe-dsance 
in  office.  Those  2^2  years  will  determine 
the  course  of  the  Consumer  Product 
Safety  Commission.  If  it  fails  to  sur- 
mount the  barriers  that  lie  in  its  path,  it 
will  serve  as  another  .symbol  of  failed 
government,  another  promise  to  the 
American  public  unkept. 

Mr.  Byington  is  not  the  best  person 
to  be  Chairman  of  this  important  agency. 
He  has  no  technical  background  in  prod- 
uct safety.  He  has  no  regulatory  experi- 
ence. He  has  had  little,  if  any  involve- 
ment with  the  Consumer  Product  Safety 
Commission  d&>pite  Uie  fact  that  he  has 
served  for  2  years  as  Executive  Director 
of  the  Office  of  Consumer  Affairs.  He 
does  not  seem  to  have  an  understanding 
of  the  problems  facing  the  Commission. 

In  its  extensive  written  policy  ques- 
tions, the  committee  afforded  Uie  nomi- 
nee an  opportunity  to  demonstrate  the 
depth  of  his  understanding,  his  analyt- 
ical insights,  his  plans  for  new  direction 
for  the  Commission  a  post  for  which  he 
has  known  he  was  under  consideration 
for  at  least  6  months.  His  answers,  in 
tlie  judgment  of  those  consumer  groups 
concerned  with  the  CommLssion's  work. 
were  sorely  lacking,  and  at  worst  unre- 
sponsive and  evasive. 

Perhaps  even  more  compelling  is  the 
nominee's  lack  of  qualification  as  a  con- 
sumer advocate  At  the  very  least  the 
Chairman  of  the  Consumer  Product 
Safety  Commission  mast  be  an  Individual 
in  whom  tlie  American  consumer  can 
have  the  confidence  that  the  individual 
is  a  vigorous  advocate  of  consumer 
safety 

I  am  moved  by  the  indictment  con- 
tained in  a  letter  which  I  received  from 
Carol  Foreman,  executive  director  of  the 
Consumer  Federation  of  America: 

Mr.  Byington's  record  as  Deputy  Assist- 
ant to  the  President  for  Con.suri-.or  AfTalrw  l.« 
not  totally  without  subetanre  He  ha-s  played 
an  active  role  In  advancing  con.sumer  edu- 
cation and  he  has  set  up  a  number  of  con- 
ferences with  Industry  organizations  to  help 
them  Improve  consumer  complaint  han- 
dling However.  In  8ltuatton.s  where  ixjn- 
sumer  advocacy  within  government  wa.s 
needed.  John  Byington  was  nowhere  to  be 
found.  \V'hen  the  public  and  consumer  in- 
terest were  In  conflict  with  an  AdmlnLstra- 
tlon  poBltlon  and  sought  a  .spokesman  with- 
in the  White  Hou,se  apparatus.  John  Bying- 
ton did  not  respond 

In  prl\-ate  meetings  with  consumer  repre- 
sentatives he  would  assure  us  that,  although 
vj^'  speaking  out  publicly,  he  was  advocat- 
ing the  consumer's  position   quietly   within 
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the  Administration.  Now  we  find  that  a  rep- 
resentative  of   the   toy   Industry   called   him 

remarkably  sympathetic  "  to  business  In  the 
past  Apparently  Mr.  Byington  was  giving 
ihp  same  asstirances  to  business 

Mr  Bylngti^ms  record  on  the  Consumer 
rrwtectlon  Agency  Is  Ij-plcal  of  hLs  lack  of 
candor.  In  1974.  under  the  Nixon  Admlnl.s- 
tratlon.  the  Office  of  Consumer  Affairs  sup- 
ported the  creation  of  the  Consumer  Pro- 
tection Agency  When  Mr  Ford  became 
President  we  were  assured  by  the  Office  of 
Consumer  Affairs  that  they  were  working  to 
secure  his  endorsement  of  the  agency.  These 
a-ssurances  continued  up  to  the  day  the 
President  expres.sed  disapproval  of  the  legis- 
lation Mr  Byington  and  his  superior.  Mrs. 
Knauer.  expressed  their  disappointment  to 
consumer  representatives.  We  did  not  learn 
until  Mr.  Byington  appeared  before  the  Sen- 
ate C\)mmeTC«  Committee  that,  In  fact,  the 
Office  of  Consumer  Affairs  did  not  seek  presi- 
dential approval  of  the  Agency.  During  his 
presentation  to  the  Commerce  Committee. 
Mr  Byington  stated  that  the  Office  of  Con- 
sumer Affairs  had  submitted  a  list  of  options 
to  the  President  with  no  recommendation  as 
to  which  option  they  favored  Con.sumer  rep- 
resentatives were  deliberately  misled. 

A.  similar  lack  of  candi  r  was  displayed  by 
Mr.  Byington  during  his  testimony  before 
the  Committee.  For  nearly  two  hours  he  re- 
fused to  give  a  straight  yes  or  no  answer  as 
to  whether  he  personally  favored  the  .A^^enoy 
lor  Consumer  Advocacv.  It  would  have  been 
far  better  If  he  had  simply  said  "No.  I  am 
opposed  to  it  I  share  the  Administration's 
position"  than  to  have  led  the  Committee 
through  an  intricate  dance  of  logic  designed 
to  avoid  a  straight  simple  answer. 

We  do  not  believe  this  Is  the  stuff  of  which 
a  strong  and  Independent  chalrma;i  is  matle 

My  view  was  shared  by  others.  Twenty- 
eight  Members  of  Congress  were  so  con- 
cerned about  this  nomination  that  they 
were  moved  to  write  the  committee 
urging  that  we  withhold  confirmation 
The  AFLr-CIO  and  the  Unit^^d  Auto 
Workers  opposed  the  nomination.  Several 
tna.ior  consumer  organizations  including 
the  Consumer  Federation  of  America,  the 
National  Consumers  Congress,  the  Na- 
tional Consumers  League,  Congress 
Watch,  and  Consumer  Action  Now  op- 
yosetl  the  nomination 

On  May  4.  1976,  the  committee  met 
and  by  voice  vote,  suspended  indefinitely 
consideration  of  the  Byington  nomina- 
tion I^ater  that  afternoon,  the  President 
withdrew  the  7-year  nomination  and  re- 
submitted Mr.  Byington's  name  for  an- 
other Commission  vacancy  with  2 '2 
.vears  remaining  in  the  term  of  office. 
Presumably,  once  confirmed,  the  Presi- 
dent will  designate  Mr.  Byington  as 
Chairman 

In  my  view,  nothing  has  changed.  The 
criteria  that  I  outlined  when  the  com- 
mittee was  considering  the  original  nom- 
ination still  apply.  Despite  the  fact  that 
If  confirmed.  Mr.  Byington  would  serve 
for  only  2>2  years  rather  than  7  years, 
the  committee,  as  a  matter  of  principle. 
should  look  at  the  nominee's  qualifica- 
tions rather  than  his  disqualifications. 
And  a.s  before,  the  Consimier  Product 
Safety  Commission  needs  strong,  vigor- 
oas.  and  Incisive  leadership.  We  carmot 
afford  to  experiment  with  the  public 
health  and  safety  for  2  •'2   years. 

Several  days  a«o,  the  Commerce  Com- 
mittee, after  full  and  complete  consid- 
eration of  this  nomination,  voted  to  sus- 
pend  consideration    of    Mr.    Byington's 


nomination  to  be  Chairman  of  the  Con- 
simier Product  Safety  Commission.  Now, 
in  an  unprecedented  maneuver,  the  com- 
mittee was  asked  once  again  by  the 
President  to  confirm  Mr.  Byington  for 
precisely  the  same  position.  If  Mr  Bying- 
ton did  not  meet  our  standards  before, 
how  could  he  meet  tliem  now:  If  the 
committee  judged  Mr.  Byington  as  not 
fit  for  a  7-year  term  as  Chairman.  I  do 
not  see  how  we  can  justify  confirming 
him  for  a  2 '2-year  term  as  Chairman. 
To  confirm  him  now  would  make  a 
mockery  of  the  process  of  advLse  and 
consent,  would  subject  the  nomination 
and  confirmation  process  to  a  "barter" 
procedure  and.  worst  of  all,  would  sub- 
ject Uie  American  people  to  the  same 
lack  of  leadership  ability  and  talent 
which  we  have  already  agreed  should 
not  be  present  in  a  nominee  for  the  Con- 
sumer Product  Safety  CommLssion. 

There  was  no  agreement  that  the  com- 
mittee would  vote  to  confirm  Mr.  Bying- 
ton for  the  shorter  term  of  office.  I  did 
not  support  Mr.  Byington  before  and  I 
will  not  do  so  now.  I  urge  my  colleagues 
to  consider  this  second  nomination  In 
the  same  light  that  they  considered  the 
first. 


A  PULITZER  FOR  THE  ANCHORAGE 
DAILY  NEWS  AND  KATHERINE 
FANNING 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  while  the 
reportorial  skills  of  the  two  young  re- 
porters whose  investigation  of  the  Water- 
gate scandal  were  winning  worldwide  ac- 
claim for  the  Washington  Post,  another 
investigation  which  received  far  less  at- 
tention, but  involved  an  equally  good 
working  effort  was  underway  on  the 
other  side  of  our  continent — four  time 
zones  away. 

The  State  of  Alaska  has  not  only 
struck  oil  on  its  North  Slope,  it  also 
"struck  oil"  when  it  started  to  utilize  the 
talents  of  one  of  its  newer  residents,  Mrs. 
Katherine  Fanning.  In  1966.  Mrs.  Pan- 
ning and  her  husband  Lawrence,  both 
former  Chicagoans,  purchased  the  An- 
chorage Daily  News.  Alaska's  only  morn- 
ing newspaper.  She  started  as  a  green 
reporter  and  became  the  editor  and  pub- 
lisher in  1971  when  her  distinguished 
husband  passed  on.  With  a  news  staff  of 
only  20  people  and  until  recently  head- 
quartered in  an  old  warehouse,  the  An- 
chorage Daily  News  recently  won  the 
Pulitzer  Gold  Medal,  the  most  coveted 
award  in  journalism,  for  its  balanced 
and  fair  disclosures  on  the  scope  of 
Teamster  Union  influence  in  Alaska. 

With  a  team  of  three  young  reporters, 
Editor  Fanning  probed  the  rapid  growth 
and  extensive  involvements  of  the  Team- 
sters. The  result  was  a  series  of  three 
articles  which  revealed  that  the  union 
had  grown  in  15  years  from  a  member- 
ship of  1.500  to  "an  aggressive,  power 
wielding  organization"  of  23,000;  had  a 
pension  fund  totaling  almost  $100  mil- 
lion; property  and  assets  that  included 
shopping  malls,  hospitals,  jet  airplanes, 
and  a  professlonaJ  building 

In  a  recent  interview  with  William 
Gildea  of  the  Washington  Post.  Mrs. 
Panning  said: 


Nobody's  gone  to  jaU  because  of  the  series. 
But  we  uncovered  a  dark  and  murky  area. 
I  think  we  showed  tiiat  the  Teamster  leaders 
are  powerful  but  finite,  that  they  have  to 
be  accountable  to  the  people  and  their  own 
membership.  We  put  them  on  notice  someone 
is  watching  them.  There  actuaUy  was  a  lot 
of  fear  of  them  In  the  state.  Now  I  think  the 
people  are  le;a  fearful 

In  pursuing  their  series,  the  Daily 
News  team  met  resistance  and  received 
warnings  not  to  "take  on"  the  powerful 
union.  They  suffered  self-doubt,  asking 
themselves  whether  a  publication  with 
a  circulation  of  only  16.000  cotUd  make  a 
difference,  no  matter  what  they  reported. 

But  they  persisted,  and  now  we  know 
that  a  small  voice  can  become  a  loud 
and  effective  one  heard  across  the  State 
and — given  the  impetus  of  the  Pulitzer 
medal— recogr.ized  throughout  the  Na- 
tion. Mr.  President.  I  suspect  that  thos'-* 
who  dedicate  themselves  to  smaller-town 
and  smaller-city  journalism  eversrwhere 
would  join  me  In  doffing  our  hats  to 
Katlierine  Fanning  and  the  entire  staff 
of  the  Dally  News. 


A  MISGUIDED  V^TO 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President.  Presi- 
dent Ford's  veto  of  the  Military  Assist- 
ance Act  is  an  unfortunate  and  mis- 
guided use  of  Executive  power  to  thwart 
the  responsibility  of  the  Congress  to 
make  foreign  pohcy  and  control  the  dan- 
gerous traffic  in  arms  which  could  lead 
to  war. 

I  do  not  agree  with  the  President's 
constitutional  interpretation  of  this  leg- 
islation, nor  the  philosophy  expressed  in 
his  veto  message  that  only  "the  White 
House  knows  best"  in  vital  matters  of  our 
relations  with  foreign  coimtries. 

The  Constitution  clearly  empowers  the 
Congress  to  lay  down  guidelines  for  for- 
eign policy.  The  executive  branch  is  to 
execute  foreign  policy  within  these 
guidelines. 

Under  Presidents  Ford.  Nixon,  and 
Johnson  we  have  seen  an  unprecedented 
succession  of  imwise  actions  of  the  ex- 
ecutive branch  in  foreign  and  military 
matters  in  Southeast  Asia,  Angola,  and 
other  parts  of  the  world. 

The  Congress  is  determined  to  prevent 
such  acts  in  the  future  and  to  require 
accountability  of  the  executive  branch 
in  the  major  areas  of  our  relations  with 
foreign  countries  and  especially  those 
which  could  lead  to  U.S.  military  in- 
volvement, direct  or  indirect. 

The  President  singled  out  the  human 
rights  amendment,  which  I  authored,  in 
his  veto  message. 

My  amendment  states  that  It  Is  U.S. 
policy  not  to  provide  security  assistance 
to  any  country  that  engages  In  a  con- 
sistent pattern  of  gross  violations  of  In- 
ternationally guaranteed  human  rights. 

Under  this  amendment  the  President 
can  present  to  the  Congress  extraordi- 
nary reasons  why  military  aid  to  a  re- 
pressive government  should  continue. 

But  Congress  would  have  final  veto 
power. 

Like  other  sections  of  this  Important 
legislation,  the  human  rights  require- 
ments are  reasonable  and  do  not  impair 
Executive  power. 
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The  amendment  simply  says  that  the 
United  States  should  not  aid  tyrants  and 
dictators  4ho  torture  and  oppress  their 
own  people. 

For  too  long  the  Congress  has  stood 
aside  for  the  executive  branch  In  Its 
dealings  with  foreign  nations. 

Today  our  foreign  policy  Is  in  disarray 
all  over  the  world— the  result  of  years 
of  actions  by  a  succession  of  Imperial 
presidents  who  assumed  more  and  more 
power  and  by  a  succession  of  lax  Con- 
gresses who  too  often  looked  the  other 
way  at  questionable  use  of  Executive 
power. 

The  tragedy  of  Vietnam  was  the  cul- 
mination of  this  neglect. 

The  Congress  is  not  trying  to  take 
over  the  day-to-day  management  of  for- 
eign policy. 

It  is  simply  seeking  to  be  an  equal 
partner  in  the  process  and  exercise  Its 
legislative  responsibilities  under  the 
Constitution. 


GOV.  JIMMY  CARTER  ON  FOREIGN 
POLICY 

Mr.  LEAHY.  Mr.  President,  many  con- 
cerned Vermonters,  Democrats  and  Re- 
publicans alike,  have  written  me  Inquir- 
ing as  to  the  positions  of  Gov.  Jimmy 
Carter  on  various  aspects  of  foreign 
policy.  I  am  sure  other  Members  of  Con- 
gress have  received  similar  questions  re- 
garding the  foreign  policy  positions  of 
one  of  the  leading  candidates  for  the 
Presidency. 

My  friend,  Prof.  Zbigniew  Brzezliiskl. 
of  Columbia  University,  was  kind  enough 
to  supply  me  with  a  speech  given  by  Gov- 
ernor Carter  to  the  Chicago  Council  on 
Foreign  Relations  regarding  his  foreign 
policy  pasitions. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  it  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  speech 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

AODRXSS  BT  Gov.  JiMMT  CaRTEB  TO  THC  CHICA- 
GO ConNcn.  ON  Foreign  Relations 

I  am  pleased  to  speak  to  you  today.  TblB 
council  Is  the  oldest,  the  largest,  and  the 
most  active  organization  of  Its  kind  In  the 
country.  For  over  fifty  years  you  have  helped 
make  this  city  and  this  region  better  In- 
formed about  a  world  which  the  St.  Lawrence 
seaway  now  brings  to  your  doorstep.  Men  like 
Adlal  Stevenson,  Paul  Douglas,  and  Prank 
Knox  studied  the  world  through  this  coun- 
cil and  went  on  to  make  history. 

I  want  to  take  this  opportunity  to  explain 
how  I  shall  approach  the  problems  of  foreign 
policy  if  I  am  elected  president: 

How  I  see  our  International  situation  to- 
day: 

What  our  role  in  the  world  .should  be; 

How  we  should  approach  our  relationships 
with  different  kinds  of  international  neigh- 
bors: 

What  kinds  of  policies,  and  what  kind  of 
policy-makers  we  shall  need  so  that  our  In- 
ternational relations  can  be  true  expressions 
of  the  goals  and  the  character  of  the  people 
of  our  country. 

Our  recent  foreign  policy.  1  am  afraid,  has 
been  predicated  on  a  belief  that  our  na- 
tional and  International  strength  Is  Inevit- 
ably deteriorating.  I  do  not  accept  this 
premise. 

The  prime  responsibility  of  any  President 
Is  to  guarantee  the  security  of  our  nation, 
with  a  tough,  muscular,  well -organized  and 


eirectlve  fighting  force.  We  must  have  the 
ability  to  avoid  the  threat  of  successful  at- 
tack or  blackmail  and  we  must  always  be 
strong  enough  to  carry  out  our  legitimate 
foreign  policy.  This  Is  a  prerequisite  to  peace. 

Our  foreign  policy  today  Is  in  greater  dis- 
array than  at  any  time  In  recent  history — 
Our  Secretary  of  State  simply  does  not 
trust  the  Judgment  of  the  American  peo- 
ple, but  constantly  conducts  foreign  policy 
exclusively,  personally  and  in  secret.  This  cre- 
ates In  our  country  the  very  divisions  which 
he  has  lately  deplored.  Longstanding  tradi- 
tions of  a  bi-partisan  policy  and  close  con- 
sultation between  the  President  and  Con- 
gre.ss  have  been  seriously  damaged. 

We  are  losing  a  tremendous  opportunity  to 
reassert  our  leadership  In  working  with  other 
nations  In  the  cause  of  peace  and  progress. 
The  good  will  our  country  once  enjoyed,  based 
on  what  we  stood  for  and  the  willingness  of 
others  to  follow  our  example,  has  been  dis- 
sipated. 

Negotiations  with  the  Soviets  on  strategic 
arms  are  at  dead  center,  while  the  costly  and 
dangerous  buildup  of  nuclear  weapons  con- 
tinues. 

The  policy  of  detente,  which  holds  real 
possibilities  for  peace,  has  been  conducted  In 
a  way  that  has  eroded  the  public  confidence 
it  must  have. 

The  moral  heart  of  our  International  ap- 
peal— as  a  country  which  stands  for  self-de- 
termination and  free  choice — has  been  weak- 
ened. It  is  obviously  un-American  to  inter- 
fere In  the  free  {>olitlcal  processes  of  another 
nation.  It  Is  al.so  un-American  to  engage  In 
assassinations  In  time  of  pe^vj  in  any  coun- 
try. 

The  people  of  other  nations  have  learned, 
in  recent  years,  that  they  can  sometimes 
neither  trust  what  our  government  says  nor 
predict  what  it  will  do.  They  have  been  hurt 
and  disappointed  so  many  times  that  they  no 
longer  know  what  to  believe  about  the 
United  States.  They  want  to  respect  us.  They 
like  our  people.  But  our  people  do  not  seem 
to  be  running  our  government. 

Every  time  we  have  made  a  serious  mis- 
take in  recent  years  in  our  dealings  with 
other  nations,  the  American  people  have 
been  excluded  from  the  process  of  evolving 
and  consummating  our  foreign  policy  Un- 
necessary secrecy  surrounds  the  inner 
workings  of  our  own  government,  and  we 
have  .sometimes  been  deliberately  misled  by 
our  leaders. 

For  many  natlon.s,  we  have  two  policies; 
one  announced  in  public,  another  pursued 
in  secret.  In  the  case  of  China,  we  even  seem 
to  have  two  Presidents. 

No  longer  do  our  leaders  talk  to  the  peo- 
ple of  the  world  with  the  vision,  compassion 
and  practical  idealism  of  men  like  Woodrow 
Wilson  and  John  Kennedy  and  Adlal  Ste- 
venson. 

Our  foreign  policy  is  being  evolved  in  se- 
cret, and  In  its  full  details  and  nuances.  It 
is  probably  known  to  one  man  only.  That 
man  Is  skilled  at  negotiation  with  leaders  of 
other  coimtrles,  but  far  less  concerned  with 
consulting  the  American  people  or  their  rep- 
resentatives In  Congress,  and  far  less  skilled 
in  marshalling  the  support  of  a  nation  be- 
hind an  effective  foreign  policy.  Because  we 
have  let  our  foreign  policy  be  made  for  \i9, 
we  have  lost  something  crucial  In  the  way 
we  talk  and  the  way  we  act  toward  other 
people-?  of  the  world. 

When  our  President  and  Secretary  of  State 
speak  to  the  world  without  the  \mderstand- 
ing  or  support  of  the  American  people,  they 
speak  with  an  obviously  hollow  voice. 

All  of  this  Is  a  cause  of  sorrow  and  pain 
to  Amerlcan.s.  as  well  as  to  those  who  wish 
us  well  and  look  to  us  for  leadership.  We 
ought  to  be  leading  the  way  toward  economic 
progress  and  social  Justice  and  a  stronger, 
more   stable   international   order.   They    are 


the  principles  on  which  this  Nation  was 
founded  two  hundred  years  ago,  by  men  who 
believed  with  Thomas  Paine  that  the  "cause 
of  America  Is  the  cause  of  all  mankind." 

Every  successful  foreign  policy  we  have 
had — whether  it  was  the  good  neighbor  po\. 
Icy  of  President  FYanklln  Roosevelt,  the  point 
four  of  President  Truman  or  the  Peace  Corps 
and  trade  reform  of  President  Kennedy — 
was  successful  because  It  reflected  the  best 
that  was  In  us. 

And  in  every  foreign  venture  that  has 
faUed — whether  it  was  Vietnam,  Cambodia, 
Chile.  Angola  or  in  the  excesses  of  the  CIA — 
our  Government  forged  ahead  wlthot:t  con- 
sulting the  American  people,  and  did  things 
that   were   contrary   to  our  basic   character. 

The  lesson  we  draw  from  recent  history 
Is  that  public  understanding  and  support 
are  now  as  vital  to  a  successful  foreign  pol- 
icy as  they  are  to  any  domestic  program. 
No  one  can  make  our  foreign  policy  for  ua 
as  well   as   we   can   make   it   ourselves. 

The  role  of  the  United  States  in  the  world 
Is  changing.  For  years,  we  were  the  only 
free  nation  with  the  military  capacity  to 
keep  the  peace  and  the  resources  to  Insure 
world  economic  stability.  Japan  and  Western 
Europe  would  never  have  been  able  to  achieve 
their  economic  miracles  without  our  help. 
Nor  could  world  exports  have  risen  to  their 
present  level  of  three-quarter  of  a  trillion 
dollars,  had  not  International  trade  and  In- 
vestment been  backed  for  so  long  by  the 
American  dollar. 

These  were  historic  and  generous  accom- 
plishments, of  which  we  can  be  Justly  proud. 
Biit  we  also  had  the  power  to  make  or  break 
regimes  with  adroit  Injections  of  money  or 
arms,  and  we  sometimes  used  this  power  in 
ways  that  are  less  commendable. 

The  world  is  different  now.  The  old  postwar 
monopolieji  of  economic  resource  and  indus- 
trial power  have  been  swept  aside  and  re- 
placed by  new  structures.  The  common  mar- 
ket countries  and  others  like  Japan,  Mexico. 
Brazil,  and  Iran  are  strong  and  self-sufficient. 

We  have  learned  that  we  cannot  and 
should  not  try  to  intervene  militarily  In  the 
Internal  affairs  of  other  countries  unless  our 
own  nation  is  endangered. 

Over  100  new  nations  have  come  Into  be- 
ing In  the  past  thirty  years  A  few  have 
wealth,  but  most  exist  In  bitter  poverty  In 
many.  Independence  has  set  loose  long-sup- 
pressed emotions  and  antagonlsni.s  In  Ugan- 
da and  Angola,  Bangladesh  and  Lebanon— 
and  recently  in  the  United  Natlon.s — we  have 
seen  what  can  happen  when  nationalist  and 
racial  passions,  or  tribal  or  rellglovis  hatreds. 
are  left  to  run  their  course. 

We  cannot  Isolate  ourselves  from  the  forces 
loose  In  the  world  The  question  Is  not 
whether  we  take  an  Interest  in  foreign  alTalrs, 
but  how  we  do  It  and  why  we  do  It 

In  the  last  few  years.  I  have  travelled  In 
foreign  lands,  and  met  with  many  of  their 
leaders.  I  have  served  on  International  bodies, 
such  as  the  trilateral  commission,  which 
makes  recommendations  on  some  of  these 
problems.  I  have  given  thought  to  the  struc- 
ture of  what  our  foreign  policy  should  be 

There  are  certain  basic  principles  I  be- 
lieve should  guide  whatever  is  done  In  for- 
eign lands  In  the  name  of  the  United  States 
of  America. 

First,  our  policies  should  be  as  open  and 
honest  and  decent  and  compassionate  as  the 
American  people  themselves  are.  Our  policies 
should  be  shaped  with  the  participation  of 
Congress,  from  the  outset,  on  a  bt-partlsan 
basis.  And  they  should  emerge  from  broad 
and  well-Informed  public  debate  and  partlri- 
patlon. 

Second,  our  policies  should  treat  the  people 
of  other  nations  as  Individuals,  with  the 
same  dignity  and  respect  as  we  demand  for 
ourselves.  No  matter  where  they  live,  no 
matter  who  they  are,  the  pefiple  of  other 
lands  are  Just  as  concerned  with  the  strug- 
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gle-s  of  dally  life  as  you  and  I.  They  work 
hard,  they  have  families  whom  they  love, 
they  have  hopes  and  dreams  and  a  great 
deal  of  pride  And  they  want  to  live  In  peace. 
Their  basic  personal  motives  are  the  same  as 
ours. 

Third,  It  must  be  the  responslbUlty  of  the 
President  to  restore  the  moral  authority  of 
this  country  in  its  conduct  of  foreign  policy 
We  should  work  lor  peace  and  the  control 
of  arms  In  everything  we  do.  We  should  sup- 
port the  humanitarian  aspirations  of  the 
world's  people.  Policies  that  strengthen  dic- 
tators or  create  refugees;  policies  that  pro- 
long suffering  or  postpone  racial  Justice 
weaken  that  authority.  Policies  that  encour- 
age economic  progress  and  social  Justice  pro- 
mote It.  In  an  age  when  almost  all  Ckf  the 
world's  people  are  tied  together  by  Instant 
communication,  the  Image  of  a  country,  as 
seen  through  Its  policies,  has  a  great  deal  to 
do  with  what  It  can  accomplish  through  the 
traditional  channels  of  diplomacy. 

Four,  our  policies  should  be  aimed  at  build- 
ing a  Just  and  peaceful  world  order,  in  which 
every  nation  can  have  a  constructive  role 
For  too  long,  our  foreign  policy  has  con- 
sisted almo.st  entirely  of  maneuver  and  ma- 
nipulation, based  on  the  assumption  that  the 
world  is  a  Jungle  of  competing  national  an- 
taponisms,  where  military  supremacy  and 
economic  muscle  are  the  only  things  that 
work  and  where  rival  pov.crs  are  balanced 
against  each  other  to  keep  the  peace. 

Exclusive  reliance  on  this  strategy  is  not  in 
keeping  with  the  character  of  the  American 
people,  or  with  the  world  as  It  Is  today.  Bal- 
ance of  fwwer  politics  may  have  worked  In 
1815.  or  even  1945,  but  it  has  a  much  less 
significant  role  In  today's  world  Of  course, 
there  are  rivalries — racial,  religious,  national, 
some  of  them  bitter.  But  the  need  for  cooper- 
ation, even  between  rivals,  goes  deeper  than 
all  of  them. 

Every  nation  has  a  stake  in  stopping  the 
pollution  of  the  seas  and  the  air.  Every  na- 
tion wants  to  be  free  from  the  threat  of 
blackmail  by  international  terrorists  and  hi- 
jackers. Every  nation.  Including  those  of 
OPEC,  sits  on  limited  resotiices  of  energy 
that  are  running  out.  The  \'ast  majority  of 
countries.  Including  the  Soviet  Union,  do  not 
grow  enough  food  to  feed  their  own  f>eople 
Every  nation's  economy  benefits  from  ex- 
panding tvTO-way  trade.  And  everyone— ex- 
cept perhaps  the  speculator — has  a  stake  In 
a  fair  and  reliable  International  monetary 
system , 

Our  diplomatic  agenda  must  also  Include 
preventing  the  spread  of  nuclear  weapons 
and  controlling  the  flow  of  narcotics. 

In  the  future,  we  must  turn  our  atten- 
tion Increasingly  towards  these  common 
problems  of  food,  energy,  environment,  and 
trade.  A  stable  world  order  cannot  become  a 
reality  when  people  of  many  nations  of  the 
world  suffer  mass  starvation  or  when  there 
are  no  established  arrangements  to  deal  with 
population  growth  or  environmental  quality. 
The  Intensity  of  these  Interrelated  problems 
Is  rapidly  increasing  and  better  mechanisms 
for  consultation  on  these  problems  that  af- 
fect everyone  on  this  planet  must  be  estab- 
lished and  utilized. 

While  the  American  people  have  had  their 
flu  of  military  adventurism  and  covert  ma- 
nipulation, we  have  not  retreated  Into  Iso 
latlonlsm.  We  realize  that  Increased  anarchy 
win  not  only  reverse  the  progress  toward 
I)eace  and  stability  that  we  have  made,  but 
also  strengthen  the  hand  of  our  adversaries. 

That  is  why  we  must  replace  balance  of 
power  politics  with  world  order  politics.  The 
new  challenge  to  American  foreign  policy  Is 
to  take  the  lead  In  Joining  the  other  nations 
of  the  world  to  build  a  Just  and  stable  Inter- 
national order. 

We  need  to  reorder  our  diplomatic  priori- 
ties. In  recent  years,  we  have  paid  far  more 
attention    to   our    adversaries   than   to   our 


friends,  and  we  have  been  especially  neglect- 
ful of  our  neighbors  in  Latin  America 

It  is  Important  l-o  continue  to  seek  agree- 
ments with  the  Rus.slans  and  the  Chinese, 
especially  In  the  control  of  weapons.  Success 
there  could  mean  life  Instead  of  death  for 
millions  of  pt^jple  But  the  divisions  l>etween 
us  are  deep  The  differences  of  history  and 
ideology  will  not  go  away  It  Is  too  much  to 
expect  that  we  can  do  much  more  In  these 
relationships  than  reduce  the  areas  of  Irri- 
tation and  conflict  and  lessen  the  danger  of 
war. 

Our  nation  should  coordlniite  Its  policy 
with  our  friends — countries  like  the  demo- 
cratic states  of  Europe,  North  America  and 
Japan — those  countries  who  share  with  U5 
common  goals  and  aspirations.  We  should 
work  In  concert  with  them.  Ours  are  the 
fortunate  countries  of  the  world.  But  our 
continued  prosperity  and  welfare  depend 
upon  Increa-sed  coordination  of  our  jxiUcles, 
If  we  can  work  together  toward  goals  which 
reflect  the  common  needs  and  shared  values 
of  our  people,  we  can  make  our  societies  the 
strong  and  stable  Inner  core  around  which 
world  cooperation,  prosperity  and  peace  can 
develop. 

If  we  believe  In  the  importance  of  this 
effort,  we  should  make  some  changes.  We 
must  both  lead  and  collaborate  at  the  same 
time.  We  must  consult  with  others  more 
about  our  plans.  The  days  of  "Nixon  shocks" 
and  "Kissinger  surprises"  must  end  Our 
goal  should  be  to  act  m  concert  with  these 
countries  whenever  we  can 

And  we  must  have  faith  in  their  commit- 
ment to  democracy.  We  do  not  need  to 
preach  to  the  Western  Europeans  about  the 
dangers  of  C<jmmunlsm  as  the  Secretary  of 
State  did  last  week.  Their  traditions  and 
political  good  sense  are  not  Inferior  to  ours. 

Our  policies  toward  the  developing  coun- 
tries also  need  revision.  For  years,  we  have 
either  Ignored  them  or  treated  them  as 
pawns  In  the  big  power  chess  game  Both 
approaches  were  deeply  offensive  to  their 
people.  The  oil  embargo  taught  us  that  even 
the  least  developed  nation  win  eventually 
have  control  over  its  own  natural  resources 
and  that  those  countries  which,  alone  or 
together,  can  control  necessary  commodities 
are  a  force  that  car.  neither  be  Ignored  or 
manipulated. 

An  attitude  of  neglect  and  disrespect  to- 
ward the  developing  nations  of  the  world  Is 
predlf-ate  In  part  on  a  sense  of  superiority 
toward  others — a  form  of  racism.  This  Is 
Incompatible  with  the  character  of  Ameri- 
can people 

We  need  to  enlist  the  cooperation  of  the 
developing  nations,  for  when  we  speak  of 
the  tasks  of  a  stable  world  order,  we  Include 
preventing  the  spread  of  nuclear  weapons, 
policing  the  world's  environment,  control- 
ling the  flow  of  narcotics  and  establishing 
International  protection  against  acts  of  ter- 
ror. If  three-quarters  of  the  people  of  the 
world  do  not  Join  In  these  arrangements, 
they  will  not  succeed. 

Our  policies  toward  the  developing  world 
must  be  tough-minded  In  the  pursuit  of  our 
legitimate  tnterests.  At  the  same  time,  these 
policies  must  be  patient  In  the  recognition 
of  their  legitimate  Interests  which  have  too 
often  been  cast  aside. 

The  developing  world  has,  of  course,  a  few 
leaders  who  are  Implacably  hostile  to  any- 
thing the  United  States  does.  But  the  ma- 
jority of  Its  leaders  are  moderate  men  and 
women  who  are  prepared  to  work  with  us 
When  we  Ignore  the  third  world,  as  we  have 
for  so  long,  the  extremists  will  usually  have 
their  way.  But  If  we  offer  programs  based  or. 
common  Interests,  we  can  make  common 
cause  with  most  of  their  leadership. 

Our  program  of  international  aid  to  devel- 
oping nations  should  be  redirected  so  that  it 
meets  the  mlnlmtim  human  needs  of  the 
greatest   number  of   people.  This  means  an 


emphasis  on  food.  Jobs,  education,  and  public 
health — including  access  to  family  planning. 
The  emphasis  in  aid  should  be  on  those 
countries  with  a  proven  ability  to  help  them- 
selves. Instead  of  those  that  continue  to  al- 
low enormous  discrep)anies  in  living  standards 
among  their  people  The  time  has  come  to 
stop  taking  poor  people  In  rich  countries 
for  the  benefit  of  rich  j>eople  in  poor 
countries. 

In  our  trade  relations  with  these  nations 
we  should  join  commodity  agreements  In 
such  items  as  tin,  coffee  and  sugar  which  will 
assume  adequate  supplies  to  consumers,  pro- 
tect our  people  from  Inflation,  and  at  the 
same  time  stop  the  fluctuation  in  prices  that 
can  cause  such  hardship  and  uncertainty 
In  single-commodity  countries 

The  burden  of  economic  development  Is 
going  to  be  a  heavy  one.  There  are  many 
countries  which  ought  to  share  it,  not  only  In 
Europe  and  .\sla  but  in  the  Mideast  Today 
a  greater  proportion  of  royalties  from  oil  can 
be  channelled  to  the  third  world  by  Interna- 
tional institutions.  Tomorrow,  they  can  re- 
ceive a  part  of  the  profits  from  the  mining  of 
the  seas.  The  purpwse  of  such  development  Is 
not  to  level  the  economic  lot  of  every  person 
on  earth.  It  is  to  inject  the  wealth-creating 
process  Into  countries  that  are  now  stagnant: 
It  is  to  help  developing  countries  to  act  In 
what  1.=  their  own  best  interest  as  well  as 
ours — produce  more  food,  hmit  {xspulatlon 
growth,  and  expand  markets,  supplies  and 
materials.  It  is  simply  to  give  every  country 
a  Euthclenl  stake  in  the  international  order 
so  that  it  feels  no  need  to  act  as  an  outlaw 
It  Is  to  advance  the  cause  of  human  dignity 

We  must  also  work  with  the  couutries  of 
the  Communist  world  The  policy  of  East- 
West  detente  is  under  attack  today  because 
of  the  way  it  has  been  exploited  by  the  Soviet 
Union,  TTie  American  people  were  told  it 
would  mean  a  "generation  of  p>eace,"  at  no 
ri.sk  to  the  Nation's  vital  interests,  hnd  yet. 
ill  places  like  Syria  or  Angola,  in  activities 
like  offensive  missile  development,  the 
Soviets  seem  to  be  takuig  advantage  of  the 
new  relationship  to  expand  their  power  and 
influence,  and  increase  the  ri.sk  of  conflict. 

I  suppor;  the  objectives  of  detente  but  I 
cannot  go  along  with  the  way  it  has  been 
handled  by  Preside:; ts  Nixon  and  Ford  The 
Secretary  of  State  has  tied  Its  success  too 
closely  to  his  personal  reputation  As  a 
result,  he  Ls  giving  up  too  much  and  asking 
for  too  little  He  is  trumpeting  achievements 
on  paper  while  failing  to  insist  on  them  In 
practice. 

The  relationship  of  detente  is  one  of  both 
cooperation  and  competition,  of  new  kinds  of 
contacts  in  some  areas  along  with  continued 
hostility  in  others.  In  the  troubled  history  of 
our  relationships  with  the  Soviet  Utiion,  this 
Is  where  we  have  arrived  The  benefits  of 
detente  must  accrue  to  both  sides,  or  they 
are  worthless.  Their  mutual  advantage  must 
be  apparent,  or  the  American  people  will  not 
support  the  policy. 

To  the  Soviets,  detente  Is  an  opportunity 
to  continue  the  process  of  world  revolution 
without  running  the  threat  of  nuclear  war. 
They  have  said  so  quite  openly,  as  recently 
as  a  month  ago  at  their  25th  Party  Congress. 
To  the  Soviet  Union,  with  our  acquiescence, 
detente  Is  surface  tranquility  In  Europe 
within  boundaries  redefined  to  their  benefit. 
together  with  support  for  wars  of  national 
liberation  elsewhere.  It  is  having  the  bene- 
fits of  the  Helsinki  accords  without  the  re- 
quirement of  living  up  to  the  human  rights 
provisions  which  form  an  integral  part  of 
it.  This  Is  not  the  road  to  peace  but  to  bit- 
ter deception  of  the  .'American  people. 

But  while  detente  must  become  more  re- 
ciprocal, I  reject  the  strident  and  bellicose 
voices  of  those  who  would  have  this  country 
return  to  the  days  of  the  cold  war  with  the 
So\'let  Union.  I  believe  the  American  people 
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want  to  look  to  the  future.  They  have  seen 
the  tragedy  of  American  Involvement  In 
Vletnan;  and  drawn  appropriate  lessons  for 
tomorrow.  They  seek  new  vLstas.  not  a  re- 
petition of  old  rhetoric  and  old  mistakes. 

It  Is  In  our  Interest  to  try  to  make  detente 
broader  and  more  reciprocal.  Detente  can  be 
an  instrument  for  long-term  peaceful  change 
within  the  communist  system,  as  well  as  In 
the  re.st  of  the  world.  We  should  make  It 
clear  that  detente  requires  that  the  Soviets, 
as  well  as  the  United  States,  refrain  from 
Irresponsible  Intervention  in  other  countries. 
The  Russians  have  no  more  business  In  An- 
gola than  we  have. 

The  core  of  detente  Is  the  reduction  In 
arms.  We  should  negotiate  to  reduce  the 
present  SALT  ceilings  on  offensive  weaFK)ns 
before  both  sides  start  a  new  arms  race  to 
reach  the  current  maximums,  and  before 
now  missile  systems  are  tested  or  committed 
for  production. 

I  am  not  afraid  of  hard  bargaining  with 
the  Soviet  Union.  Hard  bargaining  will 
strengthen  support  for  the  agreements  that 
can  be  reached,  and  will  show  that  we.  as 
well  as  they,  can  gain  from  detente.  We  can 
Increase  the  possibility  that  the  fear  of  war 
and  the  burden  of  arms  may  be  lifted  from 
the  shoulders  of  humanity  by  the  nations 
that  have  done  the  most  to  place  It  there. 

Our  vision  must  be  of  a  more  pluralistic 
world  and  not  of  a  communist  monolith  We 
mu.st  pay  more  attention  to  China  and  to 
Eastern  HMrope.  It  Is  In  our  Interest  and  In 
the  Interests  of  world  peace  to  promote  a 
more  pluralistic  communist  world. 

We  should  remember  that  eastern  E^irope 
Is  not  an  area  of  stability  and  It  will  not 
become  such  until  the  eastern  European 
countries  regain  their  Independence  and 
become  part  of  a  larger  cooperative  Euro- 
pean frajnework.  I  am  concerned  over  the 
long-range  prospects  for  Romanian  and 
Yugoslavian  Independence,  and  I  deplore  the 
recent  Infliction  upon  Poland  of  a  constitu- 
tion that  ratifies  Its  status  as  a  Soviet  satel- 
lite. We  must  reiterate  to  the  Soviets  that  an 
enduring  American-Soviet  detente  cannot 
Ignore  the  legitimate  aspirations  of  other 
nations.  We  must  likewise  insist  that  the 
Soviet  Union  and  other  countries  recognize 
the  human  rights  of  all  citizens  who  live 
within  their  boundaries,  whether  they  be 
blacks  In  Rhodesia.  Asians  in  Uganda,  or 
Jews  In  the  Soviet  Union. 

Our  relations  with  China  are  Important  to 
world  peace  and  they  directly  affect  the 
world  balance.  The  United  States  has  a  great 
stake  In  a  nationally  Independent,  secure, 
and  friendly  China.  The  present  turmoil  In 
Chinese  domestic  poUtlts  could  be  exploited 
by  the  Soviets  to  promote  a  Slno-Sovlet  rec- 
onciliation which  might  be  Inimical  to  Inter- 
national stability  and  to  American  Interests. 
I  believe  that  we  should  explore  more  ac- 
tively the  possibility  of  widening  American- 
Chinese  trade  relations  and  of  further 
consolidating  our  political  relationships. 

The  Middle  East  Is  a  key  testing  area  for 
our  capacity  to  construct  a  more  cooperative 
International  system.  I  believe  deeply  that  a 
Middle  East  peace  settlement  Is  essential  to 
American  interests,  to  Israels  long-range 
survival  and  to  International  cooperation. 
Without  a  settlement,  the  region  will  be- 
come increasingly  open  to  Soviet  Influence 
and  more  susceptible  to  radical  violence  I 
believe  that  the  United  States  should  Insure 
Israels  security  while  at  the  same  time  en- 
courage both  sldep  to  address  themselves  to 
the  substance  of  a  genuine  settlement. 

There  Is  no  question  that  both  Africa  and 
Latin  America  have  been  ignored  sine*  the 
presidencies  of  John  Kennedy  and  Lyndon 
Johnson.  These  areas  should  become  and 
Indeed  will  become,  increasingly  important 
In  the  next  decade.  Our  relationships  with 
the.se  states  must  abandon  traditional  pa- 
ternalism.      The       United       States-Brazilian 


agreement,  signed  recently  by  Secretary  of 
State  Kissinger  on  his  trip  to  I^tln  America, 
Is  a  good  example  of  our  present  policy  at 
its  worst.  Kissinger's  remarks  during  his 
visit  that  "There  are  no  two  p«ople  whose 
concern  for  human  dignities  and  for  the 
basic  values  of  man  is  more  profound  In  day- 
to-day  life  than  Brazil  and  the  United 
States"  can  only  be  taken  as  a  gratuitous 
slap  In  the  face  of  all  those  Americans  who 
want  a  foreign  policy  that  embodies  our 
Ideals,  not  subverts  them. 

If  our  aim  Is  to  construct  an  International 
order,  we  must  also  work  through  the  Inter- 
national bodies  that  now  exist.  On  many  of 
these  Issues,  they  are  the  only  places  where 
nations  regularly  come  together.  We  have  all 
been  deeply  disturbed  by  the  drift  of  the 
United  Nations  and  the  other  International 
organizations,  and  by  the  acrimony  and 
cUqulshness  that  seems  to  have  taken  hold. 
But  it  would  be  a  mistake  to  give  up  on  the 
United  Nations. 

In  the  future,  we  should  make  multilat- 
eral diplomacy  a  major  part  of  our  efforts  so 
that  other  countries  know  In  advance  the 
Importance  the  United  States  attaches  to 
their  behavior  In  the  United  Nations  and 
other  International  organizations.  We  should 
make  a  major  effort  at  reforming  and  re- 
structuring the  U.N.  syst«ms. 

We  should  undertake  a  systematic  politi- 
cal and  economic  cost-benefit  analysis  of 
existing  International  Institutions  In  the 
United  Nations  systems  and  outside,  with  a 
view  to  determining  the  appropriate  level  of 
United  States  support.  We  should  end  the 
current  diplomatic  Isolation  of  the  United 
States  in  International  forums  by  working 
more  closely  with  our  Allies  and  with  mod- 
erate elements  in  the  developing  world  on  a 
basis  of  mutual  understanding  consistent 
with  our  respective  national  Interests. 

A  stable  world  order  cannot  become  a 
reality  when  people  of  many  nations  of  the 
world  suffer  mass  starvation:  when  the 
countries  with  capital  and  technology  bel- 
ligerently confront  other  nations  for  the 
control  of  raw  materials  and  energy  sotu-cee; 
when  open  and  non-dlscrimlnatory  trade  has 
become  the  exception  rather  than  the  rule; 
when  there  are  no  established  arrangements 
for  supplying  the  world's  food  and  energy, 
nor  for  governing  control,  and  development 
of  the  seas;  and  when  there  are  no  effective 
efforts  to  deal  with  population  explosions  or 
environmental  quality.  The  intensity  of 
these  Interrelated  problems  Is  rapidly  In- 
creasing and  better  mechanisms  for  con- 
sultation on  these  problems  that  affect  every- 
one on  this  planet  must  be  established  and 
utilized. 

For  it  Ls  likely  that  In  the  future,  the  is- 
sues of  war  and  peace  will  be  more  a  func- 
tion of  economic  and  .social  problems  than 
on  the  military  security  problems  which  have 
dominated  Inte-  national  relations  since  1945. 
Finally.  I  said  I  would  touch  on  the  kind 
of  people  we  need  to  administer  our  foreign 
poifcy.  I  believe  that  the  foreign  policy 
spokesman  of  our  country  should  be  the 
President,  and  not  the  Secretary  of  State. 
The  conduct  of  foreign  policy  should  be  a 
sustained  process  of  decision  and  action,  and 
not  a  series  of  television  spectaculars.  Under 
the  current  administration,  the  agencies 
which  are  supposed  to  conduct  our  foreign 
affairs  have  been  largely  wasted  and  demoral- 
ized They  must  be  revitalized  and  If  neces- 
sary reorganized— to  upgrade  their  perform- 
ance, their  quality,  and  the  morale  of  their 
personnel. 

In  our  search  for  peace  we  must  call  upon 
the  best  talent  we  can  find  In  the  univer- 
sities, the  business  world,  labor,  the  profes- 
sions, and  the  scientific  community  Ap- 
pointments to  our  UN.  delegation,  to  other 
diplomatic  posts,  and  to  International  con- 
ferences should  be  made  excluslvelv  on  a 
merit    basis,    in    contrast    to    the    political 


patronage  that  has  characterized  appoint- 
ments under  this  administration 

The  world  needs  a  strong  America  anrt  a 
confident  America.  We  cannut  and  should 
not  avoid  a  noise  of  world  leadership.  But 
our  leadership  should  not  be  based  )ust  on 
military  might  or  economic  power  or  politi- 
cal pres.sure.  but  also  on  truth.  Justice, 
equality,  and  a  true  representation  of  the 
moral  character  of  our  people 

From  this  leadership  the  world  can  derive 
mutual  peace  and  progress. 


ETHNIC  RENEWAl^BALTIMORE'S 
NEIGHBORHOf^D  PRESERVATION 
THAT  WORKS 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  the 
New  York  Time.<;  Magazine  for  Sunday, 
May  9.  Includes  an  article  entitled 
"Ethnic  Renewal."  by  Bob  Kuttner  of  the 
Senate  Banking,  Hou.sing  and  Urban  Af- 
fairs Committee  stafT.  which  .should  be 
read  by  every  person  interested  in  saving 
neighborhoods  and  enlightened  commu- 
nity preser\'ation. 

Kuttner  writes  about  east  Baltimore 
and  tells  how  they  put  together  a  neigh- 
borhood preservation  project  which  has 
succeeded  where  so  many  otlicrs  failed. 
Here  is  an  ethnic  community  which 
has  seen  successive  waves  of  Poles, 
Ukrainians,  Italians,  Greeks,  Germans! 
Czechs.  Finns,  and  now  blacks  and  .^mpr- 
ican  Indians.  In  a  neighborhood  wlilch 
the  city  of  Baltimore  had  written  off,  an 
energetic  commimity  organization  saved 
and  upgraded  it. 

Redlining  was  stopped.  Community 
services  and  infrastructures  were  increas- 
ed. Community  pre.ssure  w;is  brought 
on  those  who  failed  to  keep  up  their  prop- 
erties, rehabilitation  of  existing  units 
was  promoted.  Homesteading  was  begim 
and  was  successful.  The  result  was  and  is 
a  viable  neighboorhod  where  f;imilies 
can  live  in  a  decent  home  and  a  suitable 
living  environment  which  is  the  promi.se 
made  to  American  citizens  by  Congress 
in  1949. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  article  by  Mr.  Kuttner. 
which  outlines  the  marvelous  way  in 
which  east  Baltimore  has  liu^rally  pulled 
Itself  up  by  Its  own  bootstraps,  be  printed 
In  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows : 

Ethkic  Renewal 
(By  Bob  Kuttner) 
Baltimork. — On  a  recent  morning.  Mrs 
Matilda  Koval  led  her  brigade  of  neighbor- 
hood women  on  an  In.^pectlon  tour  of  a  dln^y 
alley  near  Patterson  Park.  A.s  her  troops, 
called  Community  Taking  Action,  rounded 
the  corner  row  house,  garbage  rame  pouring 
out  the  window;  'Who  do  you  think  vm 
are'>  "  the  grandmotherly  Mrs.  Koval  shouted 
She  phoned  downtown  to  the  citv  health  in- 
spectors, who  fined  the  culprit  $40 

Mrs.  Koval 's  shock  troops  are  part  of  a  re- 
markably successful  campaign  to  restore 
this  community  of  19th-century  row  housep 
Patterson  Park  lies  at  the  heart  of  Southeast 
Baltimore,  the  city's  old  ethnic  quarter  At 
Patterson  Park,  a  ragtag  band  of  irregulars 
held  off  the  British  In  1814,  but  Southeast 
Baltimore  has  succumbed  to  waves  of  for- 
eign Invaders  ever  since  Poles.  tTkrainlans, 
Italians,  Greeks,  Germans.  Czechs.  Finns 
and  their  children  live  their  today  (Mrs. 
Koval   Is  Ukrainian  )    The  area's  90,000  resl- 
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dent*,  also  Include  nearly  10,000  blacks,  and 
even  a  colony  of  Lumbee  Indians  from 
North  Carolina 

The  Patterson  Park  women  are  a  constitu- 
ent unit  of  the  area's  federation  of  block 
clubs,  church  groups,  ethnic  fraternities  and 
union  lo<"als;  It  is  called  the  Southeast  Com 
munlty  Organization  (SECO),  and  It  Is  spear- 
headinc  the  larger  community's  revival. 
SECO  K  allies  Include  Baltimore's  enlightened 
housing  Commissioner.  Robert  Embry,  and 
several  penitent  local  bankers  eager  to  shed 
their  ■redlining '■  image  Southeast  Baltimore 
has  become  an  obligatory  pilgrimage  for  the 
country's  growing  band  of  neighborhood 
preservationists  A  tour  of  the  area  reveals 
renovation  of  entire  bUx-ks,  TTiere  are  com- 
munity self-help  projects,  new  schools  and 
lesser  amenities  like  curb.s.  street  lights  and 
clean  alleys.  Several  score  "urban  homestead- 
ers" have  taken  title  to  dllapldat^'d  row 
houses  for  a  dollar  each  on  condition  that 
they  restore  them  and  live  in  them  for  three 
years. 

There  is  no  purity  hereabouts,  yet  South- 
east Baltimore  is  Just  the  sort  of  ethnic  com- 
munity Jimmy  Carter  was  addressing.  It  is 
understandable  that  he  tripped.  The  delicate 
equities  of  retaining  the  white  working  class 
In  reviving  city  neighborhoods  without  at 
once  excluding  blacks  poses  an  Issue  too 
slippery  for  even  Carter  to  finesse.  Yet.  the 
furor  over  the  candidate's  gaffe  should  not 
obscure  the  more  Impwrtant  point.  Belatedly, 
there  is  growing  recognition  of  neighbor- 
hoods as  the  basic  cells  In  the  urban  organ- 
ism. 

Public  policy  has  conspired  against  neigh- 
borhoods like  this  for  a  generation.  Housing 
subsidies,  mortgage  flows  and  tax  shelters  all 
favored  new  suburban  expansion.  Bankers 
looked  skeptically  at  the  aging  row  houses; 
urban  renewal  demolished  them.  Federal 
highways  carried  millions  to  the  newly  fash- 
ionable suburbs,  often  literally  over  the  ashes 
of  the  old  neighborhoods.  Racial  tensions  In 
the  60's  accelerated  their  dc'Cllne. 

But  scarcity  economics  Is  beginning  to 
reverse  the  trend.  Suddenly,  the  higher  cost 
of  housing,  energy  and  tran.sportailon  has 
priced  the  new  suburban  split-level  beyond 
the  means  of  four  out  of  five  Americans.  (In 
the  Baltimore  suburbs,  the  average  new 
home  sells  for  better  than  $40,000  )  An  ob- 
scure bankers'  term — red-lining  -has 
emerged  as  an  unlikely  cause  ciil^bre.  The 
logic  of  neighborhood  preservation  is  irrefu- 
table. Nearly  half  the  cost  of  new  develop- 
ment is  Infrastructure — land,  roads,  sewers, 
public  utUlty  systems.  In  city  neighborhoods, 
these  alresidy  exist.  Not  only  Is  rehabilitation 
cheaper,  but  tlianks  to  declining  standards 
and  rLslng  costs,  a  properly  maintained  19th- 
century  house  is  probably  a  better  Invest- 
ment than  a  brand-new  tlcky-tacky  creation. 
In  Southeast  Baltimore,  a  sturdy  row  house 
costs  $12,000. 

The  attraction  of  city  living  In  a  restored 
town  house,  of  course.  Ls  hardly  news.  Indeed, 
once  an  old  neighborhood  like  Brooklyn 
Heights  or  Washington's  Capitol  Hill  becomes 
fashionable,  prices  skyrocket  and  a  renovated 
upper-middle  class  neighborhood  displaces 
an  exlstliig  blue-collar  community.  Signifi- 
cantly, the  revival  of  Southeast  Baltimore  Is 
primarily  a  renaissance  of  the  existing  ethnic 
neighborhood  and  not  an  Invasion  of  brown - 
stoners.  Only  In  the  area's  oldest  section, 
Pell's  H)lnt.  are  chic  p\ibs  beginning  to  com- 
pete with  worklngmen's  saloons,  as  wealthy 
newcomers  buy  in. 

Five  years  ago.  Southeast  Baltimore  was 
another  familiar  declining  neighborhood.  On 
the  areas  western  fringe,  the  Victorian  town 
house.s  of  once-elegant  Washington  Hill  had 
been  divided  into  cramped  flats  by  absentee 
landlords.  The  Hill  was  designated  an  urban- 
renewal  area  and  fiet  for  demolition 

Farther  east,  near  the  city  line,  blight  was 
beginning   to   threaten   the   neat  row-bouBe 


communities  of  Hlghlandtown  and  Canton 
The  last  neighborhood  doctor  was  moving 
out.  The  area's  main  shopping  street  weis 
looking  shabby  and  losing  trade  to  the  new- 
shopping  malls  five  miles  to  the  east  South 
of  Washington  Hill,  the  historic  waterfront 
district,  Fell's  Point,  was  about  to  be  cut  by 
a  six-lane  expressway  Some  350  homes  along 
the  prof>osed  route  had  already  been  torn 
down  Dozens  more  had  been  condemned  by 
the  city 

"It  all  tiegan  with  the  fight  against  the 
road."  according  to  Southeast  Baltimore's 
best-known  daughter,  Barbara  Mlkulskl  who 
has  since  become  a  national  spokeswoman 
for  ethnic  causes.  In  those  years,  she  was 
teaching  social  work  Mlkulskl  and  several 
others  organized  a  protest  coalition  called 
SCAR — Southeast  Community  Against  the 
Road. 

For  the  first  time  we  all  rejected  the 
philosophy  that  says  put  it  in  somebody 
else's  neighborhood.  Just  don't  put  it  in  my 
neighborhood."  Mlkulskl  recalls.  Through 
court  fights  and  a  bond-Lssue  rejection,  SCAR 
managed  to  delay  the  highway  By  1971.  SCAR 
had  grown  Into  SECO.  and  Barbara  Mlkulskl 
was  on  the  City  Council,  after  ousting  an 
incumbent  who  supported  the  highway 

"My  predecessors  were  known  for  deliver- 
ing small  favors,"  Mlkulskl  ob.served  "For 
going  along  with  City  Hall,  they  were  re- 
warded with  patronage  goodies.  When  the 
Mayor  said  put  the  road  through  Fell's  Point. 
they  didn't  object."  As  in  other  bl^  clt;es. 
ethnic  machine  politics  delivered  Jobs  for 
neighborhood  people,  but  little  for  the  neigh- 
borhood Itself. 

"When  people  started  organizing  against 
the  road,  they  began  looking  at  official  clty- 
plannlng  maps."  said  Joe  McNeely  the  direc- 
tor of  SECO's  staff.  "They  found  the  city  had 
literally  written  this  area  off  No  new  capital 
Irrprovements  were  planned  becaii.^e  the  city 
had  a  20-year  projection  of  declining  pop\ila- 
tlon.  No  new  school  had  been  built  here  In 
30  years  It  was  a  logical  place  to  put  a  high- 
way" In  short,  expectation  of  decline  created 
decline 

In  what  McNecley  calls  "our  confrontation 
phase."  the  neighborhood  used  direct-action 
tactics  reminiscent  of  Chicago  organizer  Saul 
Alinsky  Mothers  with  baby  carriages  blocked 
traffic  to  force  diversion  of  truck  trafflc  from 
residential  streets.  A  protest  campaign  cul- 
minating In  a  wheelchair  march  blocked 
plans  to  close  the  area's  only  public  nursing 
home  A  running  battle  with  zoning  officials 
resulted  In  lower-density  zoning  to  discour- 
age conversions  of  row  houses  to  flats.  And 
SECO's  affiliate  in  the  Washington  HUl  sec- 
tion ousted  a  landlord-dominated  citizens' 
advisory  board  for  the  urban-renewal  area, 
and  persuaded  Commissioner  Etobry  to  drop 
the  plan  to  level  the  area  In  favor  of  a  com- 
munity-designed program  to  convert  four 
blocks  of  blighted  Victorian  town  houses  into 
200  middle-income  co-op  apartments. 

About  the  time  of  the  highway  fight,  other 
Baltimore  groups  were  finding  that  lending 
Institutions  wo\ild  not  make  mortgage  loans 
in  many  city  neighborhoods,  thus  accelerat- 
ing their  decline.  A  Jesuit  priest,  the  Rev. 
"Vincent  Quail,  who  ran  a  housing  assistance 
center  out  of  a  ghetto  storefront,  launched  a 
campaign  against  several  savlngs-and-loan 
associations  Father  Quail,  who  has  a  fine 
sense  of  irony,  began  with  Loyola  Federal 
5>avlngs  and  Loan.  "I  told  the  president  of 
Loyola  Federal."  Father  Quail  recalled,  "that 
he  was  a  greater  disgrace  to  the  memory  of 
St  Ignatius  than  I."  Eventually,  the  commu- 
nity groups  opposed  to  red-lining  persuaded 
Embry 's  Department  of  Housing  and  Com- 
munity Development  to  open  an  official  In- 
vestigation of  red-lining. 

All  over  the  country,  older  working-class 
neighborhoods  were  encountering  the  same 
problem  Banks,  like  highway  planners,  had 
little  tise  for  the  old  neighborhoods.  If  the 


houses  were  mo.-e  than  30  years  old.  if  racial 
change  seemed  around  the  corner,  mortgages 
on  reasonable  terms  were  not  to  be  had 

The  Federal  National  Mortgage  Association 
iFN.M.A.  known  as  Fannie  Mae  i  also 
slighted  the  row-house  communities  Fan'.le 
Mae  replenishes  savings  institutions'  capital 
by  purchasing  mortgages  from  lenders  for 
cash.  It  was  well  known  in  the  boslness  that 
If  the  age  of  the  house  plus  the  t«rms  of 
the  mortgage  exceeded  60,  Fannie  Mae's 
computer  would  spit  out  the  offered  mort- 
gage and  demand  additional  Information. 
The  mortga^'e  might  not  be  rejected,  but  if 
you  wanted  an  uncomplicated  relationship 
with  Fannie,  better  to  keep  out  of  the  old 
neighborhood 

After  the  1968  riots,  the  Federal  Housing 
Administration's  stepp>ed-up  activity  in  the 
inner  city  only  made  things  worse  F.H.A., 
which  had  always  been  a  suburban  creature. 
came  roaring  Into  the  red -lined  neighbor- 
hoods, only  to  become  the  natural  ally  of 
blockbusters.  Speculators,  armed  with  com- 
mitments of  F.H.A  mortgages  written  whole- 
sale, stampeded  white  residents  into  panic- 
selling  and  turned  over  entire  neighborhoods 
from  white  to  black  at  inflated  prices 

In  March  1972.  at  a  national  conference  of 
ethnic  groups  held  at  a  parochial  school  on 
Chicago's  Northwest  Side,  red-lining  foes 
from  diverse  cities  discovered  they  were 
fighting  the  same  battles  against  block- 
busters, lenders  and  the  F.H.A  The  confer- 
ence was  conceived  by  a  fortyish  housewife 
and  mother  of  six  named  Gale  Clncotta.  who 
has  since  emerged  as  La  Pasionar:a  of  red- 
lining. A  platinum  blonde  of  huge  propor- 
tions, she  Ls  the  daughter  of  Greek  and  Lat- 
vian immigrant  parents  who  ran  a  restaurant 
on  Chicago's  We<:t  Side.  Her  husband,  who 
Is  Irish  and  Italian,  manages  a  lining  sta- 
tion. 

"Every  Issue  I've  ever  worked  on  affects 
my  family."  said  Gale  Clncotta  with  con- 
viction. "If  there's  an  abandoned  building. 
It's  on  my  block.  If  somebody  is  mugged 
on  the  corner.  It's  my  husband  If  the  schools 
are  lousy.  It's  my  school." 

The  other  guiding  presence  at  the  1972 
conference  wa«  Msgr  Geno  Baronl.  a  craggy 
priest  who  runs  an  organization  called  the 
National  Center  for  "Crban  Ethnic  Affairs  In 
his  study  at  Catholic  University  In  Washing- 
ton, Monsignor  Baronl  has  a  ceramic  figurine 
of  an  angel  carrying  a  picket  sign  that  reads 
"Ethnic  Is  Good"  Baroni's  gospel  Is  that 
ethnic  cohesiveness  Ls  a  legitimate  and 
powerful  force  that  should  be  mobilized  to 
preserve  neighborhoods.  If  working-class 
ethnics  have  their  own  turf,  Baronl  argues, 
they  can  make  common  cause  with  their 
black  neighbors.  As  a  white  cleric  who  spent 
a  decade  In  Washington's  worst  ghetto  be- 
fore moving  on  to  ethnic  organizing.  Baronl 
retains  the  confidence  of  both  groups. 

There  Is  a  danger,  of  course,  that  "neigh- 
borhood preservation"  can  turn  into  pres- 
ervation agalDst  black  encroachment  Ad- 
mittedly, in  some  communities,  like  Mrs. 
Clncotta's  Austin  section  of  Chicago,  an 
early  target  of  ethnic  protest  weis  racial 
blockbu.stlng  And  In  a  sen.se  one  man's 
blockbusting  Is  another's  equal  opportunity. 
But  that  simple  conclusion  does  an  Injus- 
tice to  the  preservationists  In  most  cities, 
the  coalitions  opposed  to  redlining  have 
been  well  Integrated:  That  would  not  have 
been  possible  if  blacks  had  seen  disguised 
racism  In  the  preservation  movement. 

In  fact,  this  is  probably  the  most  thor- 
oughly Integrated  protest  since  the  early 
civll-rlghts  days — more  so.  since  it  is  inte- 
grated out  of  common  self-interest  rather 
than  the  limousine  liberalism  of  upper- 
middle-class  white  support  groups.  Th^ 
movement  against  red-llnlng  has  enlisted  the 
same  class  of  city  jjeople  found  in  street  con- 
frontations  over  bvi^ng.   But  In   this   case. 
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black    and    v/hlte    homeowners   are    fighting 
banks  Instead  of  each  other. 

In  many  areas,  like  Ghlcagos  suburb  of 
Oak  Park.  Cincinnati's  Bond  HUl,  Boston's 
Jamaica  Plain  or  Seattle's  Mount  Baker,  the 
preservationists  are  endeavoring  to  save 
their  neighborhoods  integrated  character.  In 
other  places,  like  Southeast  Baltimore,  the 
community  renaissance  draws  Its  strength 
from  Us  cohesive  ethnic  composition.  People 
like  Patterson  Park's  Matilda  Koval  cherish 
the  old  fashioned  cohesion  and  convenience 
of  the  old  neighborhood  and  refuse  to  be 
pushed  out.  The  main  enemies  are  blight, 
Bbsentee-owr^rshlp  and  declining  city  serv- 
ices, not  black  neighbors,  and  the  commu- 
nity's ethnic  Identity  Is  an  obvious  source  of 
strength. 

Baltlmores  black  city  Councilman  Clar- 
ence Burns,  who  represents  the  district  next 
door  to  Southea.st  Baltimore,  says  "I  have 
no  complaint  with  SECO;  I  see  them  as 
friends  .  .  .  Obvlovisly  what  they  do  helps 
white  people  more  because  their  area  Is 
mostly  white,  but  It  spUls  over  Into  our 
neighborhood  "  His  view  Is  not  universally 
shared  amonig  Baltimore's  blacks,  however. 
Parren  Mitchell,  the  Congressman  who  rep- 
resents Inner-clty  Baltimore,  says  neighbor- 
hood revival  "means  prices  are  going  to  rise. 
That  win  exclude  many  black  people.  .  .  . 
For  most  of  Southea.st  Baltimore,  preserva- 
tion means  preservation  of  the  white  ethnic 
community." 

Since  1972,  Mrs.  Clncotta,  Monslgnor 
Baronl  and  allied  groups  like  SECO  have 
gradually  fashioned  a  network  dedicated  to 
old  neighborhoods.  They  have  before  self- 
taught  experts  In  the  esoterlca  of  mortgage 
finance,  appraisal,  code  enforcement  and 
zoning.  Perhaps  because  it  Is  supported  by 
nel'ghborhood  people  fighting  for  Immediate 
goals  rather  than  theoretical  reforms,  this 
network  has  had  surprising  success.  The  city 
of  Chicago  and  the  Illinois  Legislature  now 
have  mortgage-disclosure  laws  aimed  at  dis- 
couraging red-llnlng.  Last  year,  when  Con- 
gress balked  at  new  regulatory  proposals  of 
any  kind  and  even  Ralph  Nader's  consumer- 
advocacy  agency  was  stalled,  the  nelighbor- 
hood  groups  persuaded  Congress  to  enact  a 
similar  national  law  to  Inhibit  red-llnlng. 
The  bin,  sponsored  by  Senator  William 
Proxmlre.  the  banking  committee  chairman, 
marked  the  first  time  In  memory  that  citi- 
zen's groups  took  on  the  powerful  banking 
lobby  and  won. 

In  1972,  however,  red-llnlng  remained  an 
almost  unknown  word  and  an  unproved  alle- 
gation. The  forces  opposed  to  red-llnlng 
scored  an  early  major  success  In  Baltimore, 
where  Commissioner  Embry's  own  1973  In- 
vestigation confirmed  that  most  of  the  city's 
lenders  were  Indeed  arbitrarily  writing  off  en- 
tire neighborhoods.  Further,  In  a  city  where 
the  bulk  of  the  homes  are  narrow,  prewar  row 
hoiuses.  many  banks  automatically  rejected 
mortgage  applications  on  houses  more  than 
20  years  old  or  less  than  18  feet  wide.  Embry 
found. 

Thanks  to  an  accident  of  timing,  the  city's 
statistics  on  mortgage  investment  appeared 
Just  when  Maryland's  bankers  were  lobbylnK 
the  State  Legislature  to  lift  Maryland's  8  per- 
cent usury  celling.  Interest  rates  had  soared: 
banks  could  no  longer  make  B  percent  loans 
and  stay  In  business,  they  claimed.  As  It 
turned  out,  the  vote  was  close,  and  the  Bal- 
timore city  delegation  held  the  balance.  In 
a  shrewd  stroke,  Embry.  the  community 
groups  and  the  city  representatives  seized 
the  chance  to  shake  down  the  banks.  The 
usury  celling  would  not  be  lifted  until  the 
banks  stopped  red-llnlng  Baltimore.  Even- 
tually, the  banks  agreed  to  Increase  city 
mortgage  lending  by  at  least  $45  million,  to 
remove  all  artificial  limitations  on  the  age. 
width  or  location  of  a  property  and  to  eval- 
uate all  mortgage  applications  on  their 
merits. 


With  the  city's  bankers  In  a  receptive 
mood,  SECO  organizers  turned  to  an  ap- 
proach pioneered  in  Pittsburgh,  called  neigh- 
borhood housing  services  The  Idea  Is  to 
contain  and  reverse  neighborhood  blight  by 
throwing  every  known  preservationist  remedy 
Into  a  small  area  on  the  edge  of  spreading 
deterioration.  For  the  project,  SECO  selected 
the  transitional  12-block  area  north  of  Pat- 
terson Park.  Under  the  plan.  Neighborhood 
Housing  Services  was  established  as  a  com- 
munity corporation  with  a  board  of  local  res- 
idents and  bankers.  For  Its  part,  the  city 
agreed  to  Increase  basic  services  In  the  area: 
garbage  collection,  rat  extermination,  curb 
and  pavement  improvement.  Responsibility 
for  code  enforcement,  which  has  had  poor 
results  elsewhere  when  city  Inspectors  de- 
scended on  unprepared  neighborhoods,  was 
delegated  to  Mrs  Koval's  local  block-Im- 
provement association. 

The  NJIS.  staff,  led  by  former  SECO  orga- 
nizer Tom  Adams,  has  Inventoried  the  entire 
neighborhood.  For  its  own  office,  NHS.  re- 
stored a  corner  storefront  on  Ea^t  Fairmont 
Avenue  that  had  been  vacant  for  20  years. 
Adams  can  recite  from  memory  the  owner- 
ship status,  hUtory  and  last  selling  price  of 
nearly  every  house  in  the  nelghborhoo<J  In 
order  to  convert  absentee-owned  or  vacant 
properties  Into  owner-occupied  homes, 
Adams  uses  the  same  skills  as  the  specula- 
tors, but  to  benign  purpose  He  has  a  rehab 
specialist  on  his  staff,  and  often  helps  ren- 
ovaters  to  find  tradesmen.  Adams  had  found 
that  many  landlords  are  eager  to  sell  out 
if  N.H  S  can  find  them  a  buyer,  especially  If 
the  code  inspectors  are  on  their  trail 

"There  are  a  lot  of  myths,  like  the  myth 
of  the  gouging  landlord."  Adams  said  on 
a  recent  walk  around  the  neighborhood. 
"Most  landlords  In  an  area  like  this  are 
small-timers.  They're  not  making  much 
money  because  whole  houses  rent  for  $125. 
and  the  market  Is  soft.  When  we  call  them, 
they  often  want  to  sell.  I  don't  think  of 
creative  code  enforcement  as  harassment. 
We're  Just  helping  them  to  make  a  decision." 
The  NHS.  project,  which  Includes  a 
mortgage  specialist  on  loan  from  a  bank,  has 
helped  tenants  buy  out  landlords,  brought 
new  families  into  the  12-block  area,  helped 
homesteaders  to  revive  boarded-up  shells 
and  secured  home-Improvement  loans  for 
several  long-time  residents.  In  Its  first  nine 
months,  NHS  obtained  49  loans  from  banks 
and  granted  another  39  from  a  high-risk 
fund  capitalized  by  government  and  private 
donors.  Twenty-seven  vacant  row  houses 
have  been  homesteaded:  another  20  were  re- 
stored with  aid  from  the  city.  In  the  original 
NHS.  target  area,  home  ownership  has  In- 
creased from  30  percent  to  70  percent. 

Howard  Scaggs,  the  chain-smoking  bank 
president  who  serves  as  voluntary  chairman 
of  NHS.,  has  turned  Into  an  unabashed 
booster  of  the  neighborhood.  His  own  sav- 
Ings-and-loan  association,  which  made  10 
suburban  loans  for  every  one  In  the  city  in 
early  1974,  was  putting  most  of  its  mortgages 
In  the  city  a  year  later.  "Supposedly."  said  a 
SECO  staffer,  "the  bankers  come  In  to  teach 
the  community  about  mortgages.  But  It  also 
turns  Into  a  conscious-raising  thing  for  the 
bankers." 

Scaggs  waxes  lyrical  about  Patterson 
Park.  The  NHS.  "model  block""  facing  the 
park,  he  says,  "looks  Just  like  Georgetown. 
Washington.  DC" 

It  almost  does.  The  block  contains  the 
area"s  finest  town  houses— and  also  a  funeral 
parlor.  The  houses  are  being  tastefully  re- 
stored, with  formstone  removed,  and  trim 
refinlshed  to  reveal  natural  wood.  But  Pat- 
terson Park  Is  no  Georgetown.  It  is  too 
unfashionable,  happily,  which  keeps  prices 
at  bargain  levels  On  our  walk,  Tom  Adams 
pointed  to  the  row  house  across  the  street 
from  the  N.H  S.  office.  '"That  sold  for  seven- 
teen, plus  eight  thousand  to  restore  It."'  he 


said.  Seventeen  thousand?  "Seventeen  hun- 
dred." Adams  grinned. 

On  the  same  block,  we  visited  a  sanitation 
worker  who  had  fixed  up  his  house  with  an 
NHS.  loan.  The  man  proudly  showed  off 
his  new  furnace  "'You  know  what  I  really 
want  to  do.  Tom.""  he  confided  as  we  were 
leaving.  ""I'm  saving  up  $300  to  put  on  form- 
stone.  What  do  you  think?"" 

Adams  nodded  tactfully.  TTiough  home- 
Improvement  fever  may  have  a  different 
meaning  here  from  that  In  chic  Victorian 
neighborhoods  where  prices  are  zooming,  it 
Is  Just  as  Infectious.  In  Its  strategy  for  re- 
viving the  larger  Southeast  community. 
SECO  marries  occasionally  militant  tactics 
with  the  traditional  values  most  radical  or- 
ganizers would  shun:  home  ownership, 
thrift,  ethnic  and  church  ties,  and  unrelent- 
ing civic  pride.  *"We  promote  hell  out  of  the 
neighborhood."  says  Joe  McNeely 

The  result  Is  something  of  a  cross  between 
Cuban  or  Chinese  style  block-committee  peer 
pressure  and  old-fashioned  Rotarlan  booeter- 
Ism.  One  of  SECO's  most  successful  ventures 
Is  a  monthly  tour  of  the  nelght>orhood  con- 
ducted by  residents  for  representatives  of 
the  several  city  agencies  responsible  for  gar- 
bage collection,  code  enforcement,  rat  con- 
trol, roads  sidewalks  and  sewers. 

""It  used  to  be  that  we"d  complain  and 
they"d  shift  us  from  department  to  depart- 
ment."" said  Mrs.  Elaine  Smith,  a  SECO  vice 
president  from  the  Upper  Pells  Point  area 
"Now  we  get  all  the  agencies  to  walk  through 
with  us  once  a  month  and  they  can't  tell 
us  to  call  somebody  else."" 

After  each  tour,  the  city  sends  the  Upper 
Feirs  Point  Community  Council  a  progress 
report  of  work  done.  Like  the  women  In  the 
N.H.S.  area,  Mrs.  Smith  also  operates  her 
own  code -enforcement  program.  On  a  recent 
tour,  she  encountered  the  owner  of  a  dilapi- 
dated row  house  and  scolded  him  about  the 
peeling  paint. 

"I've  lived  here  four  years."  the  man  said 
testily.  "Nobody  tells  me  when  to  paint  my 
house." 

""I"ve  lived  here  40  years."  replied  Mrs 
Smith.  "Paint  your  damn  house  " 

"I  g^t  cussed  out  now  and  then."  she 
said  afterward.  "They  say.  "Who's  paying. 
SECO?  The  city?  But  we  make  our  point. 
We  had  a  house  last  week  with  40  violations 
He  was  fined  $250." 

Since  Its  confrontation  phase.  SECO  has 
also  established  a  community-development 
corporation,  which  Is  engaged  In  several  Joint 
ventures  with  the  city.  Including  an  ambi- 
tious project  to  restore  a  two-block  area  that 
was  mostly  absentee-owned  and  half-vacant 
The  city  housing  department  is  restorlnp  a 
row  of  13  houses  on  one  block  for  use  as 
public  housing  or  sale  to  homeowners  On 
the  adjoining  block,  several  houses  are  avail- 
able for  homesteadlng.  A  final  section  wll! 
be  developed  a."*  rental  housing  by  Southeast 
Development,  SECOs  subsidiary.  When  the 
project  Is  finished,  a  pivotal  two-block  .sec- 
tion of  the  community's  we.stern  fringe  wil! 
be  cleaned  up  and  repopulated  by  a  racial 
and  economic  mix  of  renters  and  owners, 
helping  to  shore  up  the  entire  area  In  order 
to  keep  prices  from  rising  too  rapidly  aa 
the  area  revives,  SECO  has  a  grant  from  the 
Ford  Foundation  to  buy  attractive  properties 
before  speculators  move  In. 

In  all  of  these  ventures,  SECO's  de  facto 
alliance  with  city  housing  ofBclals  Is  an  enor- 
mous asset.  As  early  as  1969,  Commissioner 
Embry  pioneered  a  program  to  acquire  1  5O0 
of  Baltimore's  5.000  vacant  row  houses  to  tw 
renovated  for  lise  as  scatter-slte  public  hOiis- 
Ing  to  acquire  abandoned  or  badly  blighted 
properties  through  tax  delinquencies,  con- 
demnation or  negotiated  sale.  Depending  on 
the  property's  condition  and  location,  the  de- 
partment may  offer  the  house  for  homestead- 
lng. or  do  Its  own  renovation  Job  for  public 
housing  or  private  resale. 
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"'This  approach  Is  fanteistlc."  says  Elmbry. 
who  confe.s.ses  he  was  dubious  at  the  outset. 
"It's  fast,  and  It  doesn't  displace  anybody. 
Instead  of  destrov-lng  neighborhoods,  it  saves 
blocks,  and  It  doesn't  concentrate  poor  fam- 
ilies the  way  conventional  public-housing 
orojects  do."  The  plan  to  use  renovated  row 
houses  for  public  housing  has  slowed  down, 
however,  partly  for  lack  of  Federal  money 
and  partly  out  of  a  frank  fear  of  Inundat- 
ing ethnic  Baltlmores  fragile  revival  with 
masses  of  low-income  minority  families 

On  the  race  i.ssue.  SECO  tread.s  a  neces,sar- 
lly  narrow  line.  It  has  lost  a  faction  on  its 
right  for  being  too  Integratlonlst,  and  one 
on  Its  left  for  being  "co-opted"  by  city  offi- 
cials and  bourgeois  values.  Almost  by  defi- 
nition, preserving  a  neighborhood's  ethnic 
heritage  means  resisting  rapid  racial  change. 
Neighborhoods  like  Southeast  Baltimore 
have  natural  barriers  to  racial  change,  which 
SECO  leaves  alone.  Realtors  have  never  been 
active  In  the  area;  houses  change  owners 
mostly  by  word  of  mouth.  The  area  resisted 
the  waves  of  blockbusting  that  overwhelmed 
the  less  cohesive  Irish  and  Jewish  neighbor- 
hoods of  Northwest  Baltimore  In  the  late  60  s. 
and  the  neighborhood's  tough  reputation 
helped.  "If  blockbusters  had  come  in  here." 
said  Councilwoman  Barbara  Mlkul^kl  with 
a  touch  or  bravado,  "they  would  have  gotten 
the  hell  beat  out  of  them." 

SECO's  organizers  are  quite  aware  that 
they  would  lose  substantial  credibility  with 
the  community  If  the  residents  of  the  re- 
stored row  houses  turned  out  to  be  90  per- 
cent black.  "We  try  to  be  sensitive  to  the 
neighborhood's  ethnic  character."  .says  N.H  S. 
Director  Tom  Adanxs  Yet  Patterson  Park's 
very  first  homesteader  wa.s  a  black  man.  and 
he  was  welcomed. 

In  its  battles  to  Improve  local  schools  and 
promote  community  Improvements.  SECO 
has  made  common  cause  with  the  commu- 
nity organization  ba-sed  in  the  black  neigh- 
borhood a  mUe  to  the  north.  Councilwoman 
Mikulski  maintains  a  close  tactical  alliance 
with  that  neighborhood's  three  black  legis- 
lators On  the  explosive  school  tuslnp  ques- 
tion, SECO's  annual  community  coni^res-s  has 
voted  to  accept  buslng-ln  of  black  children 
from  poorer  neighborhoods,  but  to  strenu- 
ously resist  buslng-out  That  approach  is  the 
basis  of  Baltimore's  current  de.se^;regatlon 
plan,  which  the  US  Department  of  Justice 
considers  insufficient  'We  simply  cannot  af- 
ford to  have  our  kids  bused  out  of  here."  Joe 
McNeely  contends  "It  would  bring  down  the 
neighborhood" 

■What  Is  ultimately  needed,  the  new  preser- 
vationists argue.  Is  a  national  neighborhoods 
policy  to  reverse  the  decades-old  suburban 
bias  Several  states,  including  New  York,  re- 
cently adopted  procram-s  ti:i  discourage  red- 
lining Baltimore  has  an  office  of  urban  home- 
ownership  Seattle  has  a  Mayor's  urban  rein- 
vestment task  force  The  Federal  Home  Loan 
Bank  system  has  adopted  the  Nelghborliood 
Housing  Services  prof-'ram.  and  brou^-ht  it  to 
neighborhoods  In  18  cities.  Philadelphia's 
large  banks  voluntarily  scrapped  their  neigh- 
borhood-based system  of  appraising-  property 
and  liberalized  their  underwriting  standards 
for  lending  mortgage  money  on  old  hovise? 

At  the  same  time,  though  mass  transit  is 
slowly  gaining  on  highway  subsidies.  Federal 
spending  priorities  still  refiect  the  suburban 
momentum.  Under  the  block-grant  approach 
introduced  In  the  Nixon  years.  Baltimore's 
Federal  money  for  community  development 
drops  from  $32  million  to  $18  million  a  year. 
The  tax  code  still  makes  it  more  lucrative  for 
an  urban  developer  to  demolish  a  sound 
buUdlng  and  make  his  money  depreciating 
the  new  structure  built  on  the  site  When 
Congress  passed  a  tax  credit  last  year  to  stim- 
ulate housing,  it  was  frankly  Intended  to 
assist  suburban  homebuilders. 

But  scarcity  economics  may  finally  succeed 
in  fostering  neighborhood  revival  where  en- 
lightened self-interest  failed.  To  the  children 


of  the  old  neighborhood  who  are  moving 
back,  the  $12,000  average  price  of  an  East 
Baltimore  row  house  Is  a  powerful  Incentive. 
And  why  Is  the  housing  so  cheap.  Commis- 
sioner Embry  b&js  it's  because  Baltimore  Is  a 
working-class  town,  ■without  the  clvll-service 
elite  or  the  management  cadres  that  drive  up 
prices  m  New  York   and  Washington 

Joe  McNeely  of  SECO  has  another  thought. 
His  office  on  the  second  floor  of  a  church 
school  looks  out  across  a  rubble-filled  alley 
to  a  block  of  row  houses  SECO  Is  helping  13 
homesteaders  to  restore.  In  the  distance  Is  a 
panoramic  view  of  downtown.  'Why  is  the 
housing  here  -so  cheap?  McNeely  smiles 
slowly.  '"Who  would  want  to  live  In  East 
Baltimore'' " 


.ADVISORY     GROUP     ON     SMALLER 
PENSION    PLANS    ESTABLISHED 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President,  as  chair- 
man of  the  Select  Committee  on  Small 
Business,  I  would  Uke  to  report  to  the 
Senate  on  the  formation  of  another 
small  business  advLsorj-  committee  m  the 
executive  branch.  This  group  is  the 
Small  Plan  Impact  Work  Group  of  the 
Labor  Department's  ERISA  Advisor>' 
Council.  The  formal  name  of  this  Coun- 
cil is  Advisory  Council  on  Employee 
Welfare  and  Pension  Benefit  Plans. 

The  ERISA  Advisory-  Council  was 
creased  by  statute  to  assist  the  Depart- 
ment of  Labor  in  implementing  the  com- 
plex reporting  and  substantive  issues 
mcident  to  the  application  of  the  far- 
reaching  Pension  Reform  Act  of  1974. 
The  events  of  1975  dramatized  the  great 
need  for  small  business  representation 
in  the  committees  advising  the  Labor 
Department  in  this  area.  Prominent  ac- 
tions during  last  year  were  the  publica- 
tion of  a  16-page  basic  reporting  form — 
form  EBS-1— and  a  5'2-page  annual 
report  form  which  even  the  smallest 
pension  plans  were  expected  to  fill  out. 

In  addition,  there  was  announced  at 
one  point  an  accountant's  opinion  which 
would  have  been  required  of  even  the 
smallest  plans.  At  the  Small  Business 
Committee — Senate  Finance  Committee 
hearings  of  February  2  and  3.  1976,  it 
was  estimated  that  these  several  re- 
quirements would  have  imposed  addi- 
tional paperwork  costs  and  professional 
fees  of  about  two-thirds  of  a  billion  dol- 
lars on  the  680,000  smaller  pension  plans 
having  le.ss  than  100  participants. 

Fortunately,  the  agencies  have  re- 
ceded: Forms  have  been  condensed,  the 
reportini4  deadlinas  have  been  extended 
to  more  reasonable  periods,  and  the  at- 
mosphere for  cooperative  resolution  of 
the  requirement  problems  has  very  much 
improved. 

It  is  in  this  context  that  the  creat- 
ing of  the  working  group  on  small  pen- 
.■^lon  plans  is  most  gratifying.  It  offers 
the  possibility  that  the  onerous  proposals 
and  crisLs  atmosphere  of  1975  can  be 
avoided  in  the  future.  The  small  plan 
work  group  is  composed  of  the  follow- 
ing distinguished  members: 

Harry  V.  Lamon.  Jr..  chairman,  attor- 
ney. Atlanta,  Ga..  secretary  and  general 
counsel  to  the  National  Association  of 
Pension  Consultants  and  Administrators, 
Inc. 

Preston  C.  Bassett,  vice  president  and 
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actuary.  Towers.  Perln.  Forster  &  Cros- 
by. Inc..  New  York. 

Douglas  B.  Hunter,  vice  president, 
group  pension  operations.  Connecticut 
General  Life  Insurance  Co. 

A.  John  Helganz.  partner  of  Ernst  & 
Ernst,  Detroit. 

Wesley  G.  Jeltema.  executive  vice  pres- 
ident, Michigan  chapter.  Associated 
General  Contractors  of  America.  Inc., 
Lansing.  Mich. 

Claudine  B  Malone.  assistant  profes- 
sor. Graduate  School  of  Business  Admin- 
istration. Harvard  University.  Cam- 
bridge, Mass. 

This  group  held  its  inaugural  meetin.g 
on  February  17.  1976.  and  met  again  on 
May  7  at  which  time  a  member  of  the 
Senate  Small  Business  Committee  staff 
attended  as  an  observer. 

We  look  forward  to  collaborating  with 
this  working  group  as  well  as  with  the 
Small  Business  Advisory  Committee  of 
IRS  and  Treasury  Department  to  resolve 
the  problems  of  the  smaller  and  inde- 
pendent b".isine.sses  and  administrators 
and  professionals  who  service  the  retire- 
ment plan,  small  business,  and  make 
passible  a  private  pension,  industry  for 
this  large  segment  of  American  business 
enterprise. 

A  TRIBUTE  TO  SMALL  BUSINESS 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  it  is.  of 
course,  an  honor  to  join  my  colleagues 
and  the  rest  of  the  Nation  in  paying  tri- 
bute to  small  businesses  during  National 
Small  Business  Week. 

I  would,  however,  like  to  detour  around 
the  obvious  tack  of  discussion  for  a  mo- 
ment, a  very  personal  association  with 
an  entirely  difiEerent  world  of  thought. 

The  opportunity  which  I  and  so  many 
of  my  colleagues  will  exercise  this  week 
reminds  me  of  the  opening  scene  in  Wil- 
liam Shakespeare's  great  tragedy  "King 
Lear."  That  opening  scene  is  also  a  stage 
set  for  formal  tribute — orUy  in  that  case, 
the  quality  of  the  tribute  is  also  a  stand- 
ard by  which  rewards  will  be  distributed. 
King  Lear  has  decided  to  divest  him- 
self of  his  rule  and  to  divide  his  kingdom 
among  his  three  daughters.  The  division 
will  not  be  equal,  however,  because  the 
king    has    proclaimed    that    the    largest 
share  wUl  go  to  that  daughter  who  loves 
him  most.  And  so  he  asks  each  of  the 
three  in  turn  to  express  her  affection. 
Goneril.  the  eldest,  responds  first 
"Sir.  I  love  you  more  than  words  can  wield 
the  matter 
Dearer  than  eyesight,  space,  and  liberty. 
Beyond  what  can  be  valued,  rich  cr  rare, 
No    less    than    life,    with    grace,    health, 

beauty,  honor. 
.^.5    much    as    child    e'er    loved    or    father 

found — 
A  love  that  makes  breath  poor  and  speech 

unable — 
Beyond  all  manner  of  so  much  I  love  you."' 

King  Lear  is  pleased  and  gives  Goneril 
a  generous  portion  of  his  kingdom  as  her 
dowry.  Next,  he  demands  that  his  second 
eldest  daughter  speak    Regan  responds: 
'I  am  mside  of  that  self  metal  as  my  sister, 
And  price  me  at  her  worth.  In  my  true  heart 
I  find  she  names  my  very  deed  of  love, 
Only  she  comes  too  ^ort.  That  I  profess 
Myself  an  enemy  to  all  other  Joys 
Which    the    most    preclotis    square   of   sense 
possess. 
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And  I  find  I  am  lone  felicitate 
In  your  ilear  highness'  love." 

Again  the  king  is  pleased  and  makes  a 
second  division  of  his  kingdom  for  Re- 
gan's dowry.  And  now  t^ie  turns  to  Cor- 
delia, tiie  youngest  of  his  daughters  and 
the  most  beloved.  Cordelia  has  been  mut- 
tering under  her  breath  in  appreheixslon 
all  thLs  time.  She  knows  that  her  love  Is 
far  greater  than  her  eloquence  and  when 
the  king  demands,  "What  can  you  say  to 
draw  a  third  more  opulent  than  your 
sisters?"  She  says,  "Nothing,  my  Lord." 

"Nothing"  The  king  thunders. 

"Nothing'"  She  answers  again. 

"Nothing  will  come  of  nothing,"  the  king 
says.  "Spyeak  again." 

Cordelia  tries  to  explain: 

"trnhappy  that  I  am,  I  cannot  heave 
My    heart    into    my    mouth.    I    have    your 

majesty 
According  to  my  bond,  nor  more  nor  less." 

Lear  is  furious.  "How,  How  Cordelia!" 
he  says. 

Mend  your  speech  a  little.  Lest  it  may  mar 

your  fortunes. 

Cordelia  tries  again: 

Good  my  lord,  you  have  begot  me.  bred  me, 
loved  me.  I  return  those  duties  back  as  are 
right  at,  obey  you,  love  you,  and  most  honor 
you.  Why  have  my  sisters  husbands  If  they 
say  they  love  you  all?  Haply,  when  I  shall 
wed,  that  Lord  whose  hand  must  take  my 
plight  shall  carry  half  my  love  with  him, 
half  my  care  and  duty.  Sure,  I  shall  never 
marry  like  my  sistejs,  to  love  my  father 
all 

But  King  Lear  Is  disappointed  and 
angered  to  the  point  of  madness  by  the 
simplicity  and  honesty  of  his  favorite 
daughter's  expre.ssion.  He  turns  from  her 
in  fury  saying. 

Let  It  be  so.  Thy  truth  then  be  thy  dower. 

Today  I  feel  a  little  in  Cordelia's  shoes 
as  her  test  began.  I  hope  I  possess  enough 
of  that  "Glib  and  Oily  Art,"  as  she  called 
it,  to  say  my  piece  and  hold  by  own  with 
my  colleagues.  But  I  also  intend,  like 
her,  not  to  be  too  swift  to  ply  my  tongue 
in  the  cause  of  flattery. 

Perhaps  it  would  be  wise  to  begin  by 
trying  to  define  what  we  are  talking 
about.  It  may  be  of  Interest  to  you  to 
know  that  the  Small  Business  Admini- 
stration has  publLshed  small  business 
size  standards  for  more  than  100  dif- 
ferent categories.  In  other  words,  all 
things  are  relative.  A  nursing  home  can 
not  have  more  than  $1.5  million  in  an- 
nual receipts  to  qualify  as  a  small  busi- 
ness. A  wholesaler  of  automobiles  and 
motor  vehicles  can  have  annual  receipts 
of  almost  20  times  that  amount  and  still 
qualify  for  financial  aid  and  as  a  small 
business. 

I  am  not  criticizing  the  standards.  How- 
ever. I  do  think  it  is  interesting  that  they 
vary  so  widely.  They  suggest  that  we  have 
fallen  into  the  error  of  believing  in  two 
distinct  categories  of  size.  We  have  over- 
simplified. We  have  created  an  artificial 
standard  in  our  own  minds  where  it  is 
easy  to  assume  adversary  relationships, 
to  make  broad  and  general  judgments, 
and — worst  of  all— to  choose  sides.  We 
are  led  to  believe  that  there  is  some  spe- 
cial virtue  in  being  small  and  some 
ominous  vice  in  growing  large. 


The  validity  of  such  values  deteriorates 
further  if  we  go  to  an  even  more  general 
definition.  Let  us  say  that  big  business  is 
characterized  by  decentralized  manage- 
ment. Let  us  say  that  small  business  is 
characterized  by  the  crucial  Importance 
of  the  individual  entrepreneur  in  its  suc- 
cess or  failure.  Then  we  will  be  pleased 
to  know  that  our  ancestors  must  have 
enjoyed  a  prolonged  Utopia  when  there 
was  nothing  but  small  business.  In  fact, 
the  development  of  big  business  in  the 
pejorative  sense  could  be  described  a.s 
a  post  civil  war  phenomenon  Before  that 
time,  the  merchant  planter  aristocracy 
had  great  political  and  economic  power, 
but  few  achieved  a  net  worth  of  as  much 
as  $1  million— and  no  single  individual 
had  a  command  over  resources  compar- 
able to  that  of  the  emerging  late  19th 
century  corporate  entity. 

In  all  practicality,  we  know  that  our 
history  Is  devoid  of  the  Utopian  experi- 
ence, both  before  and  after  the  Civil  War. 
It  is  also  apparent  that  it  Ls  futile  to 
attach  too  much  importance  to  distinc- 
tions in  size  for  assessing  the  value  of 
any  enterprise  or  group  of  enterprises. 
That,  too,  Ls  relative. 

But  there  is  some  important  kernel  of 
truth  to  be  found  in  our  special  regard 
for  that  vast  and  liquid  group  of  indi- 
viduals called  small  businessmen.  It  goes 
farther  than  an  appreciation  of  the 
small  business  contribution  to  the  GNP, 
the  number  of  people  employed  by  small 
businesses,  the  services  they  offer  to  our 
society,  and  the  innovations  for  which 
they  are  so  justly  commended.  It  has 
something  to  do  with  basic  American 
values.  Perhaps  the  definition  of  small 
business  is  more  a  matter  of  spirit  than 
of  size. 

After  the  Civil  War.  when  there  was 
such  a  tremendous  movement  toward  the 
concentration  of  economic  power,  the 
small  business  ethic  persisted.  The  evi- 
dence was  in  a  continuing  exodus  from 
rural  areas  to  the  cities.  The  people  were 
drawn  there  by  the  lure  of  the  American 
dream" — the  belief  that  thrift  and  hard 
work  plus  a  touch  of  luck  were  all  that 
was  needed  to  escape  from  agrarian 
penury  to  urban  prosperity.  Those  who 
succeeded  were  allowed  to  bask  im- 
modestly in  their  comfort.  They  pittled 
those  who  failed  for  a  lack  of  Industry 
and  tenacity.  There  was  a  large  and  re- 
assuring conviction  that  a  man  would  be 
rewarded  acordlng  to  his  worth,  and  that 
those  who  had  less  deserved  no  better. 

Times  have  changed,  of  course.  The 
general  standing  of  living  Is  inestimably 
higher,  and  there  is  no  large  segment  of 
the  population  migrating  towards  oppor- 
tunity. The  State  has  largely  usurped  tlie 
individual's  responsibihty  for  relieving 
the  burden  of  poverty.  A  high  degree  of 
education  and  expertise  is  necessary  to 
achieve  even  a  modicum  of  success  in 
business.  And  the  small  entrepreneur  no 
longer  has  the  legal  latitude  he  once 
enjoyed. 

But  one  thing  has  not  changed.  If  any- 
one were  to  ask,  "who  is  the  keeper  of 
the  ideals  of  Industry  and  independence? 
Who  is  the  ultimate  risk-taker  who  will 
venture  everthlng  he  owns  simply  to  re- 
main his  own  boss?  Who  woiild  rather 


go  without  than  accept  what  he  has  not 
earned?  Who  still  believes  in  the  Ameri- 
can dream''"  The  answer  to  all  tho.se 
questioiLs  would  probably  be,  "tlic  .small 
businessman  " 

And  so  as  final  keeper  of  a  precious 
heritage,  we  pay  tribute  to  the  small 
businessman  But  I  would  like  to  make 
It  clear  that  when  I  praise  the  enormous 
contributions  he  has  made  to  the  devel- 
opment of  our  country,  I  do  not  intend 
to  criticize  his  larger  brothers  even 
obliquely.  To  do  so  would  be  to  imply  a 
favoritism  that  would  be  unjust  and  un- 
worthy of  any  believer  in  the  free  enter- 
prise system 

For  those  of  you  who  are  "small"  by 
any  of  the  105  definitions  I  mentioned 
earlier,  but  who  are  prospering — who 
have  great  plans  and  ambitions  and  the 
desire  to  carry  them  out — let  us  not  sug- 
gest that  when  you  make  $1  more  tlian 
you  are  allowed  by  dcfinitlim,  that  we 
as  a  Nation  will  cast  you  from  our  affec- 
tions and  afterward  look  on  you  with 
fear  and  loathing. 

We  as  a  Nation  must  not  demand  liial 
you  remain  static  in  order  to  retain  our 
good  will.  Rather,  we  .shduld  wish  you 
well  and  nurture  an  enviromncnt  in 
which  you  may  develop  to  your  full  po- 
tential. To  do  otherwise  would  be  to 
deny  tlie  most  fundamental  American 
belief  in  the  right  of  the  individual  to 
seek  the  highest  reward  due  hLs  con- 
tribution to  society.  I,  for  one,  am  still 
willing  to  let  the  marketplace  decide 
what  that  reward  should  be. 
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NEW      YORK      TIMF:S      ADVOCATES 
ESTATE  TAX  REFORM  THIS  YEAR 

Mr.  NELSON  Mr  President,  as  chair- 
man of  the  Senate  Small  Business  Com- 
mittee, I  am  pleased  to  report  that  one 
of  the  Nation's  leading  ncw.spapers,  the 
New  York  Times,  has  concluded  that: 

Consensus  on  a  moderate  reform  of  the 
estate  tax  Is  possible  thLs  year  ITie  chance 
for  It  ought  not  to  be  missed. 

This  judgment  was  contained  in  an 
editorial  of  May  10,  1976.  entitled. 
"Estate  Tax  Reform"  which  cited  the 
many  advantages  to  our  economy,  ecol- 
ogy, and  lifestyle  of  revising  Uie  34-year- 
old  limitations  of  the  e-^tate  and  trift 
tax  statutes.  I  ask  unanimoas  con.sent 
that  the  editorial  be  printed  in  the 
Record  at  the  conclusion  of  my  remarks 
for  the  information  of  the  many  Sen- 
ators and  members  of  the  public  who  are 
interested  in  this  vital  matter. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  .so  ordered. 

(See  exhibit  1  /> 

Mr.  NELSON  The  Congress  has  been 
in  the  forefront  of  the  effort  to  gain 
estate  tax  reform,  notably  with  the  joint 
hearings  of  the  Small  Business  Commit- 
tee, the  Joint  Economic  Committee,  and 
the  Finance  Committee  on  August  26  and 
September  25,  1975.  The^e  inquiries  and 
the  consequent  legislative  recommenda- 
tions. Including  the  Small  Business 
Estate  and  Gift  Tax  Reform  Act  (S. 
2819)  and  the  bills  offering  a  tax  credit 
as  an  alternative  to  the  exemption  iS. 
3139  and  3140)  did  much.  In  our  view,  to 


la\  a  foundation  for  the  administration 
proposals  of  1976  in  this  area. 

The  House  Ways  and  Means  Commit- 
tee held  a  series  of  hearings  during  the 
spring  of  this  year  to  evaluate  the  many 
pending  proposals  The  Senate  Finance 
Committee  will  hold  similar  hearings  on 
May  17. 

I  would  hope  that  the  "consensus"  de- 
scribed by  the  New  York  Times  can  re- 
sult m  meaningful  reform  of  the  estate 
and  gift  tax  laws  during  this  session  of 
Congress. 

Exhibit    1 

jFYom  the  New  York  Times,  May  10,  1976) 
Estate   Iax  Kefubm 

Because  inflation  has  deeiruyed  the  mean- 
ing of  exemptions  and  llmit-s  estabxished  by 
Congress  back  In  1942,  tlie  tax-wriling  com- 
mittees have  under  consideration  a  major 
revision  of  the  estate  tax.  Under  existing  law, 
a  person  may  leave  one-half  of  his  estate 
tax-free  to  his  spouse  and  on  the  other 
half,  there  Is  an  exemption  from  Uixes  of  the 
flrsl  $G0,000.  In  efleci,  therefore,  the  ordi- 
nary estate  Is  taxed  U  Its  net  worth  exceeds 
$120,000. 

Although  this  was  an  iniprea.slve  sum  when 
the  law  was  written  at  the  beginning  of 
World  War  II.  inflation  has  brought  an 
ever-wldenlug  number  of  middle-class  peo- 
ple within  the  tax  collector's  net. 

President  Ford  has  Joined  numerous  C!on- 
gressmen  In  both  parties  in  calling  atten- 
tion to  the  particular  hardship  that  the 
estate  tax  Inflicts  on  farmers  and  ranchers — 
a  concern  that  has  been  echoed  by  New  York 
State  legislative  leaders  Becau.se  most  of 
their  assets  consist  of  land,  buildings,  and 
machinery,  their  heirs  may  be  forced  to  sell 
in  order  to  obtain  the  capital  to  pay  the  tax. 

Sophisticated  farmers  Incorporate  their 
operations  and  donate  shares  each  year  with- 
in gift  tax  limits.  But  many  smaller  farmers 
and  ranchers  fall  to  do  so.  and  the  result  is 
to  accelerate  the  steady  decline  In  the  num- 
ber of  family  farms. 

The  needs  of  the  environment  also  argue 
In  favor  of  estate  tax  reform.  As  farm  lands 
go  on  the  market  and  become  converted  to 
non-farm  uses,  the  open  space  that  once  sur- 
rounded cities,  big  and  small,  disappears.  It 
Is  replaced  by  mile  after  dreary  n.ile  of  low 
density,  seml-sutaurban  fringe  development— 
a  disaster  In  terms  of  ecological  balance  and 
human  reaction  and  refreshment.  In  theory, 
strict  zoning  could  control  this  kind  of  de- 
velopment and  preserve  natural  preenbelUs. 
Important  as  zoning  Is.  however,  experience 
has  shown  that  by  Itself  it  Is  often  Insuffi- 
cient to  preserve  open  spaces.  Economic  In- 
centives are  al.so  needed. 

Of  the  many  possible  variations  In  the  tax 
code,  three  changes  seem  desirable  The  mari- 
tal deduction  could  be  Increased  from  50 
percent  to  100  percent,  postponing  the  tax 
bite  until  the  estate  passes  to  the  next  gen- 
eration. Second  and  more  Important,  farms — 
and  tlmberlands,  wetlands,  and  historic  sites 
as  well — could  be  valued  for  tax  pvirposes 
on  the  basis  of  their  current  use  and  not  at 
their  potential  market  value  If  they  were 
developed  Into  housing  or  shopping  centers. 
Third,  the  present  low  exemption  of  $60,000 
could  be  adjusted  to  reflect  inflation  by  giv- 
ing a  tax  credit  as  well.  This  would  be  pref- 
erable to  Increasing  the  exemption  because 
a  tax  credit  gives  everyone  the  same  relief 
while  exemptions  are  more  valuable  to  those 
In  the  higher  brackets. 

Tax  reformers  are  understandably  dubious 
of  dealing  separately  with  the  estate  tax 
problem  when  the  entire  tax  code  is  In  need 
of  a  thoroughgoing  revl.slon.  But  compre- 
hensive tax  reform  Is  manifestly  Impossible 
In  an  election  year  and.  Indeed,  will  continue 
to  be  so  as  long  as  the  Presldencv  and  the 
Congress  are  controlled  by  opposing  parties 
and  opposing  philosophies.  Meanwhile,  con- 


sensus on  a  moderate  reform  of  the  estate 
tax  Is  p>o68lble  this  year.  The  chance  for  It 

ought  not  to  be  missed. 


THE  FOREIGN  AID  BILL  VETO 
CALLED  UNWISE 

Mr.  CASE.  Mr.  President,  the  Foreign 
Relations  Committee  met  this  morning 
and  reported  out  a  re\'ised  foreign  aid 
bill  in  the  wake  of  President  Ford's  veto 
Friday  of  the  International  Security  As- 
sistance and  Arms  Control  Act  of  1976. 

Our  revised  bill  is  a  good  bill  and  I 
hope  it  will  soon  become  law.  But  the 
original  bill  vetoed  by  the  President  was 
on  even  better  bill.  It  contained  many 
important  provisions  intended  to  tighten 
scrutiny  over  U.S.  arms  shipments  over- 
seas. It  originally  passed  the  Senate. 
February  18.  by  a  60-to-30  vote.  The 
margin,  unusual  for  a  foreign  aid  bill, 
indicates  the  widespread  support  for  the 
1976  bill. 

I  believe  that  President  Ford's  veto  of 
the  bill  was  unwise.  It  was  also  deeply 
disappointing  to  me. 

The  veto  was  unwise  because  the  bill 
contained  many  important  provisions 
which  in  the  long  run  would  have 
strengthened  America's  foreign  policy. 
The  amendments  dealing  with  closer  su- 
pen-Lsion  of  the  billions  of  dollars  in  arms 
shipments  overseas,  human  rights,  and 
antidiscrimination  reflected  desirable 
foreign  policy  goals  ir  the  best  traditions 
of  American  efforts  to  promote  peace  and 
protect  individuals. 

The  veto  was  disappointing  because 
the  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee 
and  its  staff  went  to  unprecedented 
lengths  to  consult  with  administration 
officials  in  accommodating  their  concerns 
about  the  proposed  amendments. 

It  Ls  regrettable  that  despite  the  pro- 
longed contacts,  the  veto  message  in- 
cluded misunderstandings  or  inaccurate 
interpretations  of  the  bill  even  though 
the  Senate-Koiise  conference  report  on 
the  final  version  was  filed  a  month  ago. 

Tl-ie  bill  reflected  the  legitimate  con- 
gre.ssional  role  in  shaping  foreign  policy 
guidelines  and  did  not.  as  the  President's 
veto  message  suggests,  contain  a  pattern 
of  unprecedented  restrictions.  Indeed, 
congressional  action  Ls  the  only  authority 
for  America's  foreign  aid  programs  in  the 
first  place. 

Moreover,  there  are  at  least  46  provi- 
sions of  existing  law  containing  various 
forras  of  legLslative  veto.  In  the  1976  aid 
bill,  the  modifications  of  existing  law  on 
arm.s  sales  would  indeed  broaden  Con- 
gress overall  review  powers  but  would 
not  involve  Congress  in  the  day-to-day 
operation  of  policy. 

The  antidiscrimination  amendment 
and  the  human  rights  amendment  were 
good  examples  of  the  way  Congre.ss  tried 
to  accommodate  the  executive  branch's 
concerns.  Numernus  modifications  were 
made  in  the  final  version  to  give  the  ad- 
ministration more  flexibility  in  dealing 
with  these  important  Lssues. 

We  cannot  even  consider  sanctioning 
dLscrimination  against  Americans.  Our 
Government  must  not  acquiesce  in  dis- 
crimination against  .A.merican  citizens. 
We  must  not  trade  the  rights  of  our  citi- 
zens for  oil  dollars 

An    objective    of    the    human    rights 


amendment  was  to  foster  an  awareness 
in  the  executive  branch  of  the  need  to 
take  into  serious  consideration  the  belief 
of  the  American  people  that  gross  dis- 
regard for  basic  human  rights  by  any 
nation  is  unacceptable.  Failure  to  adopt 
a  reasonable  human  rights  law  can  mis- 
lead foreign  governments  about  our  real 
intentions  and  serve  to  perpetuate  ab- 
horrent practices. 

The  principles  contained  in  these  and 
other  important  sections  of  the  1976  bill 
must  be  accepted  if  we  are  to  establish 
sound  overall  guidelines  for  our  arms 
sales  and  mihtary  assistance  programs. 

They  do  not  infringe  upon  the  Presi- 
dent's authority.  They  would  enhance 
the  constitutional  partnership  between 
Congress  and  the  executive  branch  in 
this  important  aspect  of  foreign  poUcy. 

These  principles  must  not  be  aban- 
doned because  American  industry  may 
be  worried  about  more  paperwork  or  su- 
pervision in  sales  or  because  some  of- 
ficials may  be  afraid  to  make  clear  to 
other  governments  the  attitudes  of  the 
American  people  on  human  rights  and 
discrimination. 

It  would  be  unthinkable  to  abandon 
these  principles  in  any  trade  Involving 
the  amount  of  aid  for  any  nation  or 
nations :  these  matters  mast  rest  on  their 
own  bottoms. 

As  there  seemed  to  be  a  certain  amount 
of  misunderstanding  or  misinterpreta- 
tion of  some  provisions  of  the  aid  bill, 
I  ask  unanimoas  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Record  the  section  of  the  confer- 
ence committee  report  on  S.  2669  dealing 
with  the  human  rights  and  antidiscrimi- 
nation amendments.  I  also  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  have  printed  in  the 
Record  sections  from  the  Senate  Foreign 
Relations  Committee's  report  dealing 
with  legislative  vetoes,  and  editorials  and 
news  articles  on  the  issue. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

[From  Conference  Report,  94-1013) 
HtTMAN  Rights 

The  Senate  bill  provided  that  it  is  the 
policy  of  the  United  States  that  except  un- 
der certain  conditions  no  securltv  assistance 
may  be  provided  to  any  country,  the  gov- 
ernment of  which  engages  In  a  consistent 
pattern  of  gross  violations  of  internationally 
recognized  human  rights  The  conditions  re- 
ferred to  are  as  follows :  ( 1 )  exceptional  cir- 
cumstances exist  requiring  such  assistance: 
and  (2)  the  United  States  Is  taking  steps 
to  discourage  any  practices  which  are  l.nlm- 
ical  to  Internationally  recognised  human 
rights  and  Is  ptibllcly  or  privately  calling 
attention  to,  and  disassociating  any  assist- 
ance provided  under  the  Foreign  .Assistance 
Act  from,  such  practices.  Security  assistance 
Is  defined  to  mean  grant  military  assistance, 
security  supporting  assistance,  military  edu- 
cation and  training,  assistance  for  Middle 
East;  cash  or  credit  sales  under  the  Foreign 
Military  Sales  Act:  and  licenses  for  the  export 
of  commercially  sold  defense  articles  or  serv- 
ices. Internationally  recognized  human 
rights  were  defined  to  Include  partlctilarly 
the  right  to  life,  liberty,  and  the  security  of 
person,  and  the  right  not  to  be  subjected  to 
torture  or  cruel,  inhuman,  or  degrading 
treatment  or  punishment,  or  prolonged  de- 
tention  without   charges. 

In  addition  to  the  area  of  security  a^- 
slstiance,  the  Senate  bill  enunciated  as  a 
principal    goal    of    U.S.    foreign    policy    th« 
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promotion  of  Increased  observance  of  Inter- 
nationally recognized  human  rights  by  all 
countries. 

The  Senate  bill  required  the  Director  of 
the  Office  of  Human  Rights,  Department  of 
State,  to  submit  as  part  of  the  presentation 
materials  for  security  assistance  for  each 
fiscal  year,  a  full  and  complete  report  with 
respect  to  the  status  of  human  rights  In 
each  country  which  Is  proposed  to  be  a  re- 
cipient of  security  assistance.  The  report 
was  to  take  Into  account  the  relevant  find- 
ings of  International  organizations  and  the 
extent  of  cooperation  by  the  government 
concerned  In  permitting  an  unimpeded  In- 
vestigation of  alleged  violations  of  human 
rights 

Under  the  Senate  bill,  the  Senate,  the 
Hous«  of  Representatives,  the  Senate  Foreign 
Relations  Committee,  or  the  House  Commit- 
tee on  International  Relations  could  request 
the  Director  of  the  Office  of  Human  Rights  to 
provide  the  following  Information  within 
30  days:  a  detailed  description  of  the  human 
rights  practices  of  the  recipient  govern- 
ment; the  steps  the  U.S.  government  has 
taken  to  discourage  violations  of  human 
rights  by  the  recipient  government  and  to 
publicly  or  privately  call  attention  to,  and 
dls&ssoclate  any  assistance  provided  under 
the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  from,  such  vio- 
lations; whether  In  the  opinion  of  the  Sec- 
retary of  State  exceptional  circumstances  re- 
quire continuation  of  such  assistance  and.  If 
so,  a  description  of  such  circumstances  and 
the  extent  to  which  such  assistance  should 
be  continued;  and  other  Information  which 
Is  requested  by  the  House,  Senate,  or  the 
above-mentioned  committees.  Within  90 
days  of  continuous  session  after  each  such 
statement  Is  transmitted,  the  Congress  may 
under  an  expedited  procedure  adopt  a  con- 
current resolution  terminating  or  restrict- 
ing the  provision  of  security  assistance  to  the 
recipient  government. 

Under  the  Senate  bill,  an  Office  of  Direc- 
tor of  Human  Rights  was  to  be  established. 
The  Director  was  to  be  appointed  by  the 
President  with  the  advice  and  consent  of 
the  Senate.  The  Director  would  be  required 
to  transmit  to  Congress  under  section  &02B 
detailed  reports  on  the  status  of  human 
rights  In  each  country  receiving  security  as- 
sistance; to  determine  whether  security  and 
economic  assistance  Is  being  furnished  In 
compliance  with  sections  116  and  502B  of  the 
Foreign  Assistance  Act;  and  to  make  recom- 
mendations to  the  President.  Secretary  of 
State,  and  the  Administrator  of  the  Agency 
for  International  Development  regarding  any 
deficiencies  In  such  compliance. 

The  House  bill  was  essentially  the  same  as 
the  Senate  bill  except  for  the  following  dif- 
ferences : 

( 1 )  Whereas  the  Senate  bill  stated  It  la  the 
policy  of  the  United  States  not  to  provide 
security  assistance  to  any  government  which 
engage.s  In  a  consistent  pattern  of  gross 
violations  of  Internationally  recognized  hu- 
man rights,  the  House  bill  directed  such  a 
prohibition; 

(2)  The  House  bill  required  the  President 
to  determine.  If  so  requested  by  Congress, 
whether  or  not  there  existed  In  a  particular 
country  a  serious  question  of  a  consistent 
pattern  of  gross  violations  of  Internationally 
recognized  human  rights.  The  Senate  bill  did 
not  have  such  a  requirement. 

(3)  The  House  bill  allowed  90  days  of  con- 
tinuous session  for  the  consideration  of  a 
concurrent  resolution  terminating  or  re- 
stricting security  assistance  to  a  particular 
government. 

(4)  The  House  bill's  reference  to  the  find- 
ings of  nongovernmental  organizations  did 
not  Include  those  organizations  having  con- 
sultative status  with  the  United  Nations. 

(5)  The  House  bill  did  not  provide  for  a 


Director  of  Human  Rlgl^.  The  annual  re- 
ports on  the  status  of  human  rights  In  re- 
cipient governments  and  statements  regard- 
ing particular  recipient  governments  were  to 
be  submitted  by  the  President. 

The  committee  of  conference  adopted  the 
Senate  provision  with  several  amendments, 
as  follows: 

(1)  It  accepted  the  House  bill's  language 
directly  stating  the  prohibition  of  security 
assistance  to  any  government  which  engages 
In  a  consistent  pattern  of  gross  violations  of 
internationally  recognized  human  rights 

(2)  It  provided  that  the  expedited  pro- 
cedure would  apply  only  to  the  Senate,  and 
that  the  Congress  would  have  90  days  of 
continuous  session  to  enact  a  concurrent  re- 
.solutlon  restricting,  terminating  or  restoring 
security  assistance  to  a  given  country. 

(3)  It  required  the  Secretary  of  State  to 
file  the  reports  and  statements  required 
under  section  502B. 

{4)  It  deleted  the  reference  In  the  Senate 
bill  relating  to  International  organizations 
having  "consultative  status"  with  the  United 
Nations. 

(5)  It  established  the  position  of  a  Co- 
ordinator for  Human  Rights  In  the  Depart- 
ment of  State.  The  Coordinator  Is  to  be  ap- 
pointed by  the  President,  with  the  advice 
and  consent  of  the  Senate  The  Coordinator 
is  to  be  responsible  to  the  Secretary  of  State 
who  would  carry  out  his  responsibilities 
under  section  502B  through  the  Coordinator 
The  duties  of  the  Coordinator  remain  largely 
the  same  as  specified  In  the  Senate  bill  for 
the  Director:  In  addition,  he  Is  asked  to 
perform  other  responsibilities  which  serve 
to  promote  increased  observance  of  Interna- 
tionally recognized  human  rights  by  all  coun- 
tries. 

It  Is  the  understanding  of  the  Committee 
of  Conference  that  the  Coordinator  for  Hu- 
man Rights  would  devote  full-time  to  hu- 
man rights  as  articulated  In  this  section 
and  In  section  116  of  the  Foreign  Assist- 
ance Act 

The  committee  of  conference  expects  the 
Coordinator  for  Human  Rights  to  be  given 
sufficient  atafT  to  cary  out  his  duties. 

DISCKIMINATION 

The  Senate  bill  added  a  new  subsection 
(g)  to  section  505  of  the  Foreign  Assistance 
Act  and  a  new  section  5  to  the  Foreign 
Military  Sales  Act.  The  new  provision  ( 1 ) 
enunciated  United  States  policy  not  to  fur- 
nish assistance  or  to  make  sales  or  extend 
credits  or  gviaranUes  to  governments  dis- 
criminating agaln^P  United  SUtes  nationals 
or  persons,  (2)  prohibited  United  States 
agencies  or  contractors  from  acquiescing  In 
such  discriminatory  practices  In  their  as- 
signment and  employment  of  personnel.  (3) 
required  Presidential  reports  to  Congress  on 
any  transaction  In  whlcii  a  United  States  per- 
son or  corporation  is  pnrvented.  due  to  such 
discrimination,  from  participating  either  in 
the  furnishing  of  assistance  or  in  any  sale  or 
commercial  license  transaction  under  the 
Foreign  Military  Sales  Act,  and  (4)  If  the  dis- 
crimination persisted,  required  the  immedi- 
ate termination  of  the  assistance  transac- 
tion, the  Immediate  cancellation  of  the  sale, 
or  the  Immediate  suspension  of  the  Ucen.se 
In  question 

The  House  amendment  was  comparable 
but  did  not  require  the  mandatory  termina- 
tion of  the  assistance,  sale,  credit,  or  guar- 
anty or  the  cancellation  of  the  license  if 
the  country  continued  to  discriminate 
against  United  States  citizens. 

The  committee  of  conference  adopted  the 
Senate  provision  with  an  amendment  which 
permits  the  President  to  waive  the  require- 
ment to  suspend  the  assistance,  sale,  credit, 
guaranty,  or  the  cancellation  of  the  export 
license,  would  have  a  significant  aflverse  Im- 
pact on  the  security  of  the  United  States. 


(From  the  Senate   Foreign  Relations  Com- 
mittee Report  94-605) 

CoMMrrTEE  Comments   Regarding  the  Con- 

STTrUTlONAUTT  OF  "LEGISLATfVE  VCTO"  PRO- 
VISIONS Contained  :n  S.  2662 
Because  certain  questions  have  been  raised 
recently  regarding  the  constitutionality  of 
the  so-called  "legislative  veto",  and  because 
the  Supreme  Court  has  not  directly  ad- 
dressed this  question,"  the  Committee  con- 
siders It  appropriate  to  set  forth  Its  views 
regarding  the  constitutionality  of  the  legis- 
lative veto  provisions  contained  In  S  2662 
First,  the  Committee  notes  that  use  of 
the  legislative  veto  Is  not  prohibited  by  any 
express  provision  of  the  Constitution.  Specifi- 
cally, the  Committee  finds  that  the  enact- 
ment of  these  provisions  would  not  violate 
article  I,  section  7,  clause  3  of  the  Constitu- 
tion, the  "presentation  clause".  That  clause 
provides  as  follows; 

"Every  Order.  Resolution,  or  Vote  to  which 
the  Concurrence  of  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  may  be  necessary  (except  on 
a  question  of  Adjournment)  shall  be  pre- 
sented to  the  President  of  the  United  States; 
and  before  the  Same  shall  take  Effect,  shall 
be  approved  by  him.  or  being  disapproved  by 
him.  shall  be  repas.sed  by  two-thirds  of  the 
Senate  and  House  of  Representatives,  accord- 
ing to  the  Rules  and  Limitations  prescribed 
In  the  Case  of  a  BUI. 

The  original  constitutional  materials  all 
suggest  that  that  clause  derived  from  the 
Framers'  concern  that,  by  calling  a  bUl  an 
"order",  a  "vote",  or  a  "resolution"  (rather 
than  a  bill).  Congress  might  cause  a  law 
to  take  effect  without  any  opportunity  on 
the  part  of  the  President  to  exercise  his  veto 
power.  The  principle  established.  In  other 
words,  was  that  a  simple  or  concurrent  reso- 
lution may  not,  of  its  own  force,  have  the 
effect  of  law.  This  principle  Is  not  violated 
by  any  of  the  legislative  vetoes  contained  in 
s'  2662.  The  President  wUl.  If  that  bUl  passes 
each  House,  have  an  opp>ortunlt/  to  veto  It; 
If  the  bill  Is  enacted,  any  resolution  subse- 
quently adopted  pursuant  to  that  statute 
will  derive  force  not  from  Itself,  but  from 
the  enabling  Act  In  which  It  is  Incorporated. 
Were  the  Congress  to  attempt,  without  first 
enacting  S.  2662,  to  exercise  by  resolution  any 
of  the  legislative  vetoes  contained  In  S  2662. 
then  the  Committee  believes  that  the  pres- 
entation clause  would  require  that  such  reso- 
lution be  presented  to  the  President  for  his 
signature.  It  was  that  situation.  Judging 
from  notes  taken  of  the  debates  at  the  con- 
stitutional convention,  that  the  presenta- 
tion clause  was  Intended  to  preven*^  The 
Committee  is  not  aware  of  anything  In  the 
primary  constitutional  materials,  however, 
that  would  suggest  any  Intent  on  the  part 
of  the  Framers  to  preclude  the  Incorporation 
of  a  provision  for  a  legislative  veto  In  an 
existing  statute.  Indeed,  there  is  no  indica- 
tion In  those  materials  that  the  FYamers  had 
even  contemplated  the  "Incorporated"  legis- 
lative veto  This  Is  further  suggested  by  the 
language  of  the  presentation  clause  Itself 
which,  read  literally,  would  preclude  only 
concurrent  resolution  vetoes  and  not  simple 
resolution  vetoes.  Surely  such  anomalous 
wording  would  not  have  been  used  had  the 
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'In  Buckley  v.  Valeo  (Nos.  75-436  and  75- 
437.  Jan.  30.  1976).  the  Court  had  "no  occa- 
sion to  address"  'he  validity  of  a  legislative 
veto  applicable  to  rules  and  regulations  of 
the  Federal  Election  Commission.  The  Court 
stated: 

"Because  of  our  holding  that  the  manner 
of  appointment  of  the  members  of  the  Com- 
mission precludes  them  from  exercising  the 
rule-making  powers  In  question,  we  have  no 
occasion  to  address  this  separate  challenge 
of  appellants."  Id.,  at  134.  n.  176. 


Framers  Intended  to  prohibit  the  legislative 
veto  as  It  has  since  developed. 

The  development  of  the  legislative  veto 
apparently  began  with  the  Lcplslatlve  .Appro- 
priations Act  of  1932.  47  Stat  ;?82,  which 
granted  President  Hoover  the  authority  to 
consolidate,  redistribute,  and  transfer  variou.s 
executive  branch  agencies  and  functioiis  by 
executive  order,  provided  neither  House  of 
Congress  disapproved  within  60  days.  The 
Reorganization  Act  of  1939.  53  Stat  562.  In- 
cluded a  concurrent  resolution  veto  to  limit 
similar  authority,  as  did  the  Reorganization 
Act  of  1945,  59  Stat.  613.  In  the  Reorganiza- 
tion Act  of  1949.  63  Stat.  203,  the  one-Ho:isp 
veto  was  again  employed. 

The  Committee  believes  that  each  of  these 
statutes  was  clearly  constitutional,  repre- 
senting an  Instance  In  which  the  Congress 
merely  accomplished  by  one  means  what  It 
had  the  unquestioned  power  to  accomplish 
by  another.  Clearly,  the  Congress  possesses 
the  constitutional  authority  to  reorganize  the 
executive  branch  through  the  traditional 
legislative  process.  Thus,  each  of  the  reor- 
ganization plans  submitted  to  the  Congress 
could  constitutionally  have  been  enacted  by 
the  Congress  In  the  first  Instance  with  no 
formal  suggestions  from  the  executive 
branch.  Instead,  the  Congress  elected  to 
avail  Itself  of  the  expertise,  experience,  and 
Insight  of  the  executive  branch  by  delegating 
to  the  executive  branch  the  right  to  propose 
specific  action,  without  relinquishing  Its  own 
power  to  determine  what  has  the  force  of  law. 

The  Committee  does  not  view  the  separa- 
tion of  powers  doctrine  as  precluding  this 
kind  of  Inter-branch  cooperation.  That  doc- 
trine, as  Justice  Frankfurter  has  noted,  has 
not  been  treated  by  the  Supreme  Court  as  a 
"sterile  dogma"  establishing  a  "rigid  con- 
ception of  separation  of  powers": 

On  the  whole,  'separation  of  powers'  has 
been  treated  by  the  Supreme  Court  not  as 
a  technical  legal  doctrine.  Again  barring 
some  recent  decisions,  the  Court  has  refused 
to  draw  abstract  analytical  lines  of  separa- 
tion and  has  recognized  necessary  areas  of 
Interaction  among  the  departments  of  gov- 
ernment. Functions  have  been  allowed  to 
courts  as  to  which  Congress  Itself  might  have 
legislated;  matters  have  been  withdrawn 
from  courts  and  vested  In  the  executive;  laws 
have  been  sustained  which  are  contingent 
upon  executive  Judgment  on  highly  compli- 
cated facts.  .  .  .  Enforcement  of  a  rigid  con- 
ception of  separation  of  powers  would  make 
modern  government  Impossible.  The  control 
of  navigation,  the  regulation  of  raUroad 
rates,  the  administration  of  the  Pure  Food 
and  Drug  Act,  the  allocation  of  wave  lengths, 
are  all  achieved  by  refusing  to  treat  the  doc- 
trine of  separation  of  powers  as  a  sterile 
dogma.  Frankfurter,  The  Public  and  Its  Gov- 
ernment 78  (1930). 

Although  the  Supreme  Court,  as  noted 
above,  has  never  directly  addressed  the  ques- 
tion of  the  constitutionality  of  the  legisla- 
tive veto,  it  has  upheld  a  broad  legislative 
power  on  the  part  of  the  Congress.  Specifi- 
cally, the  Court  has  upheld  the  constitu- 
tionality of  statutes  which  condition  the  au- 
thority granted  therein  upon  the  occurrence 
or  nonoccurrence  of  a  specified  contingent 
event.  In  J.  W.  Hampton  <t  Co.  v.  U.S.,  276 
U.S.  394  (1927),  that  event  was  a  finding  by 
the  President  that  the  raising  of  tariff  rates 
was  necessary  to  equalize  foreign  and  domes- 
tic production  costs.  In  Hirabayashi  v.  US., 
320  U.S.  81  (1943),  that  event  was  a  finding 
by  a  military  commander  that  danger  existed 
and  that  a  curfew  order  was  the  appropriate 
means  of  minimizing  that  danger.  In  U.S.  v. 
Rock  Royal  Cooperative,  Inc.,  307  U.S.  533 
(1939),  that  event  was  a  referendum  of  ap- 
proval of  mUk  product  handlers  prior  to  the 
entry  of  certain  orders  by  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  vmder  the  Agricultural  Market- 
ing Act  of  1937.  In  H.P.  Hood  &  Sons,  Inc.  v. 
VS.,  307  U.S.  588    (1939),   that  event   was  a 
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referendum  of  milk  prodvict  producers  pr;or 
to  the  entry  of  such  orders  In  CurTtn  v 
Wallace,  306  U.S  1  (1939),  that  event  was  a 
referendum  of  approval  of  tobacco  growers 
prior  to  the  deslf:natlon  of  certain  markets 
by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  ("Congress 
has  merely  placed  a  re.strlctlon  upon  Its  regu- 
lation by  withholding  its  operation  as  to  a 
given  market  'unless  two-thirds  of  the  grow- 
ers voting  favor  It  '  "    /d.  at  15) 

The  Committee  believes  that  the  !:\ibse- 
quent  vote  provided  for  by  the  legislative 
vetoes  contained  in  S  2662  may  properly  be 
viewed  a.s  the  same  sort  of  contingent  event 
provided  for  by  the  statutes  tipheld  by  the 
Court  in  the  above-cited  cases 

This  wa.s  the  position  taken  by  the  House 
Select  Committee  on  Governme::t  Organiza- 
tion In  reporting  the  Reorganization  Act  of 
1939.  The  Committee  stated: 

The  failure  of  Congres,s  to  pass  ...  a 
concurrent  resolution  is  the  coi.tingency 
up>on  which  the  reorganizatioas  take  ef- 
fect. .  .  .  That  the  taking  effect  of  action 
legislative  In  character  may  be  made  de- 
pendent uf>on  conditions  or  contingencies  Is 
well  recognized.  The  latest  pronouncement 
of  the  Supreme  Court  on  the  subject  is  In 
[Curnn  v.  Wallace,  306  U.S.  1  (1939)1.  That 
case  upheld  the  validity  of  a  referendum  of 
farmers  which  determined  whether  the  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture  could  exercise  the  au- 
thority given  him  by  the  statute  to  desig- 
nate a  market  as  one  at  which  tobacco  was 
required  to  be  Inspected  and  certified  by  Ete- 
partment  representatives  prior  to  Its  sale.  It 
seems  difficult  to  believe  that  the  effective- 
ness of  action  legislative  In  character  may  be 
conditioned  upon  a  vote  of  farmers  but  may 
not  be  conditioned  on  a  vote  of  the  two  leg- 
islative bodies  of  the  Congress.  (H.R.  Rep.  No. 
120.  76th  Cong..  1st  Sess.  6  (1939).) 

A  similar  position  was  taken  by  the  late 
Edwin  S.  Corwln.  "[I)f  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  may  be  delegated  powers  the  ex- 
ercise of  which  Is  subject  to  a  referendum 
vote  of  producers  from  time  to  time,"  Cor- 
wln asked,  "then  why  may  not  the  two 
Hou.ses  of  Congress  be  slmUarly  authorized  to 
hold  a  referendum  now  and  then  as  to  the 
desirabUlty  of  the  President's  continuing  to 
exercise  legislatively  delegated  powers?"  The 
line  between  delegation  of  powers  and  abdi- 
cation of  powers  Is  to  be  maintained,  he 
urged,  "(ojnly  ...  by  rendering  the  dele- 
gated powers  recoverable  without  the  con- 
sent of  the  delegate;  and  for  this  purpose 
the  concurrent  resolution  seems  to  be  an 
available  mechanism,  and  the  only  one.  To 
argue  otherwise  is  to  affront  common  sense." 
Corwin,  The  President:  Office  and  Powers, 
1787-1957  (4th  rev.  ed.  1957). 

If  the  legislative  vetoes  contained  in  the 
Reorganization  Acts  were  constitutional  (and 
the  Committee  believes  that  they  were) .  then 
similar  provisions  In  other  statutes  are  likely 
to  be  valid.  It  Is  evident  that  the  legislative 
veto  provisions  contained  in  S.  2662  are,  in 
all  material  respects,  comparable  to  the  pro- 
visions contained  in  the  Reorganization  Acts. 
Each  allows  the  President  to  propose,  in  a 
legislative  context.  sp>eclfic  action.  Each  per- 
mits such  action  to  be  carried  out  unless 
disapproved  by  the  Congre.ss.  Each  allows 
such  disapproval  only  within  a  limited  time 
period.  Most  importantly,  each  involves  the 
delegation  of  a  power  which  the  Congress 
could  constitutionally  withhold  altogether 
from  the  executive  branch.  Clearly,  the  Con- 
gress coiUd  refuse  to  authorize  security  as- 
sistance to  a  country  which  violates  interna- 
tionally recognized  human  rights  isec.  111.). 
Clearly,  the  Congress  could  refuse  to  au- 
thorize funds  for  such  assistance  (Including 
covert  activities  with  respect  to  Angola  (sec. 
112. ».  Clearly,  the  Congress  could  prohibit 
the  transfer  to  a  third  country  of  defense 
articles  and  services  which  It  authorizes  to 
be  sold  to  a  foreign  country  (sec.  204.) .  Clear- 
ly, the  Congress  could  prohibit  the  sale  of 


de:e:L-e  articles  or  services  if  such  .sale,>  ad- 
versely affect  the  rri;ted  States'  combat 
readiness  i  sec  109  >.  Clearly,  the  Congress 
oould  prohibit  altogether  certain  govem- 
nient-to-govemment  sales  or  the  granting  of 
certain  commerrial  licenses  .  ser  213  i  In- 
stead of  withholding  those  powers  altogether. 
the  Congress,  by  enacting  S  2662.  wil:  merely 
have  withheld  a  part  of  those  powers  by 
subjecting  their  use  to  the  condition  that 
Congress  does  not  disapprove  It  will  have 
given  the  executive  branch  an  opportunity 
to  formally  propose  specific  action  which 
could  not  have  been  taken  had  no  portion  of 
those  powers  been  delegated  The  attach- 
ment of  such  a  condition,  the  Committee  , 
believes,  is  nece.ssary  in  S  2662  for  the  same 
reasons  it  was  necessary  in  the  Reorganiza- 
tion Acts:  to  make  u.se  of  executive  branch 
expertise  and  provide  .some  flexibility  while 
at  the  same  time  avoiding  an  undue  delega- 
tion of  legislative  discretion  to  the  executive 
branch. 

Thus  viewed,  the  legislative  veto  upholds 
rather  than  undermines  the  separation  of 
powers  principle.  The  purpose  of  that  doc- 
trine, the  Committee  believes,  was  well  set 
forth  by  Justice  Brandeis: 

The  doctrine  of  separation  of  powers  was 
intended  by  the  Convention  of  1787  not  to 
promote  efficiency  but  to  preclude  the 
exercise  of  arbitrary  power.  The  purpose  was, 
not  to  avoid  friction,  but.  by  means  of  the 
inevitable  friction  incident  to  the  distribu- 
tion of  the  governmental  powers  among  three 
departments,  to  save  the  people  from  autoc- 
racy, Meyers  v  US  272  r  S  52.  293  (1926> 
(Brandeis  J.,  dissenting) . 

Far  from  requiring  that  the  President  be 
delegated  "arbitrary  powers",  which  he  would 
be  If  the  above-described  powers  were 
granted  unconditionally,  the  Committee 
vie'ws  the  separation  of  powers  doctrine  as 
militating  against  such  an  abdication  of  leg- 
islative responsibility.  Use  of  the  legislative 
votes  provided  for  in  S  2662  will  allow  the 
Co.igress.  by  delegating  some  but  not  all  of 
these  powers  to  continue  to  perfom  its  con- 
stitutionally mandated  role. 

The  Committee  does  not  beUeve,  it  should 
be  noted,  that  the  Constitution  places  no 
limits  upon  use  of  the  legislative  veto.  The 
legislative  veto  could  not  be  used  to  Invade 
areas  of  plenary  presidential  prerogative, 
such  as  the  pardon  power  (article  II,  section 
2,  clause  1)  or  the  recognition  power  (article 
II.  section  3 1 .  It  could  not  be  employed  to 
oversee  the  finest  details  of  the  day-to-day 
administration  of  the  Federal  government. 
Nor,  obviously,  could  it  be  used  to  nullify 
the  veto  clause  by  statutorily  granting  the 
President  enormously  broad  powers  subject 
to  the  condition  that  Congress  may  dis- 
approve their  exercise  by  concurrent  resolu- 
tion. But  the  potentiality  that  a  power  may 
be  abused  is  no  argument  against  its  exist- 
ence. As  Justice  Story  stated  in  Martin  v. 
Hunter's  Lessee.  14  U.S.  d  Wheat.)  304,  344 
(1816):  "It  is  always  a  doubtful  course,  to 
argue  against  the  use  of  existence  of  a 
power,  from  a  possibility  of  its  abuse." 

The  Committee  believes  that  each  of  the 
legislative  vetoes  contained  in  S  2662  is 
well  within  the  limits  implied  by  the  Con- 
stitution. Each  Ls  narrowly  circumscribed  In 
its  effect.  None  relates  to  the  exercise  of  a 
plenary  executive  power.  None  Involves  the 
Congress  in  a  day-to-day  administration  of 
the  laws.  The  Committee  notes.  In  this  con- 
nection, that  under  the  legislative  veto  pro- 
vided for  in  the  "Nelson  Amendment"  (sec- 
tion 36(b)  of  the  Foreign  Military  Sales  Act), 
the  prototype  for  most  of  the  legislative 
vetoes  in  S.  2662.  not  one  resolution  of  dis- 
approval has  been  adopted. 

Finally,  at  least  46  provisions  of  existing 
law  contain  various  forms  of  the  legislative 
veto  (see  appendix).  Dozens  more,  no  longer 
in  effect,  have  been  employed  during  the  past 
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45  years  AUhovigh  the  Committee  does  not 
believe  ',hat  a  coastltutlonally  questionable 
practice,  by  mere  repetition  becomes  more 
constitutional,  the  Cumnilttee  notes  that  the 
^executive  branch  has  on  numerous  occasions 
jMlvanced  such  an  argument  with  respect  to 
own  practices  If  custom  ha.s  tended  to 
vMldat-e  otherwl.se  questionable  practices 
enK'>f:':'cl  In  by  the  executive  branch,  custom 
wouK^seem  Ju.st  as  surely  to  have  validated 
the  conjjsres-slonal  practice  embodied  In  the 
leglslatlve^eto.  . . . 

appendix 
The  Librart  of  Conckkss, 
conokessionai.  research  service. 
Washington,  DC,  January  13,  1975. 
To:    Senate  Foreign   Relations  Committee — 

.attention:  NorvUl  Jones 
Prom  American  Law  Division 
Subject:  Digest  of  Legislative  Veto  Provision 
This  Is  In  response  to  your  request  for  a 
digest  of  legislative  veto  provisions.  The  list 
of  legislative  veto  provisions  compiled  by  the 
Senate  Legislative  Counsel  enclosed  with 
your  letter  has  been  generally  followed.  How- 
ever, several  minor  additions  and  deletions  as 
well  as  explanatory  notes  have  been  added 
where  appropriate. 

John  T.  Melsheimer. 

Legislature  Attorney. 

The  Library  or  Congress. 
Congressional  Research  Service. 

Washington,  DC. 
Index  Legislativb  Veto  Provisions 
I.  concurrent  resolutions 

1.  War  Powers  Resolution,  87  Stat.  656; 
Public  Law  93-148. 

2.  District  of  Columbia  Self  Government 
and  Government  Reorganization  Act.  87  Stat. 
774:   Public  Law  93-198. 

3.  Amendments  to  Atomic  Energy  Act  of 
1954.  88  Stat.  1460:  Public  Law  93-486. 

4  Trade  Act  of  1974.  88  Stat.  1978;  Public 
Law  93-618. 

(a)  Import  Relief  (Title  II  of  Public  Law 
93-«18). 

(b)  Import  Restrictions  (Title  IIT  of  Pub- 
lic Law  93-618). 

(c)  Freedom  of  Emigration  (Title  IV  of 
Public  Law  93-618) . 

id)  Nondiscriminatory  Treatment  of  For- 
eign Products  and  Commercial  Agreement 
(Section  407  of  Public  Law  93-618) . 

5.  Department  of  Defense  Appropriation 
Act  of  1975.  88  Stat.  399:  Public  Law  93-365. 

6.  Amendment  to  Section  54  of  Atomic 
Energy  Act  of  1964.  88  Stat.  475:  Public  Law 
93-377. 

7.  Motor  Vehicle  and  Schoolbus  Safety 
Amendmenta  of  1974.  88  Stat.  1470;  Public 
Law  93-492. 

8.  Amendmenta  to  Foreign  Assistance  Act 
of  1961.  88  Stat.  1795;  Public  Law  93-669. 

9.  Amendments  to  Foreign  Military  Sales 
Act,  88  Stat.  1813;  Public  Law  93-659. 

10.  Amendments  to  the  Atomic  Energy  Act 
of  1954. 

(a)  Amendmenta  to  the  Atomic  Energy 
Act  of  1954,  72  Stat.  277;  Public  Law  85^ 
479 

(b)  Amendments  to  the  Atomic  Energy  Act 
of  1954,  72  Stat.  632:  Public  I>aw  85-681. 

11.  Lend-Lease  Act.  56  Stat.  31;  Public  Law 
77-11. 

12  First  War  Powers  Act  of  1941.  64  Stat. 
1245:  F>\ibllc  Law  81-920. 

13.  Emergency  Price  Control  Act  of  1942, 
66  .Stat.  23:  Public  Law  77-421. 

14.  StabUlzatlon  Act  of  1942,  66  Stat  765; 
Public  Law  77-729. 

15.  War  Labor  Disputes  Act,  67  Stat.  163, 
Public  Law  78-89 

16  An  Act  of  October  6,  1976  to  author- 
ize appropriations  for  the  Board  for  In- 
ternational Broadcasting  for  Fiscal  year 
1976,  and  to  promote  Improved  relations  be- 
tween the  United  States.  Greece,  and  Tur- 
key and  to  otherwise  strengthen  the  North 


Atlantic  Alliance,  89  Stat.  508,    Public  Law 
94-104. 

17.  Exptort-Import  Bank  Amendments  of 
1974,  88  Stat.  2333;   Public  Law  93-646 

18.  Reorganization  Act  of  1945.  59  Stat 
613;  Public  Law  79- 263 

19.  Amendments  to  Defense  Production  Act 
of  1950.  84  Stat.  796:    Public  Law  91-379. 

20  Education  Amendment*  of  1974.  88  Stat. 
484.  Public  Law  93-380. 

(a)  Section  509  of  Public  Law  93-380. 

(b)  Section  842  of  Public  I^w  93-380  con- 
cerning State  equalization  plans. 

n.   RESOLUTIONS   BT    EITHER    HOUSE 

1.  Congressional  Budget  and  Impound- 
ment Control  Act  of  1974. 

2.  Trade  Act  of  1974,  88  Stat.  1078;  Public 
Law  93-618. 

(a)   Amendmenta  to  the  Tariff  Act  of  1930 
lb)    Nondiscriminatory  Treatment  of  For- 
eign Products  and  Commercial  Agreements 

3.  Military  Construction  Authorization  Act 
of  1975,  88  Stat.  1745;  Public  Law  93-652 

4.  Federal  Pay  Comparability  Act  of  1970, 
84  Stat.  1946;  Public  Law  91-656. 

5.  Federal  Salary  Act  of  1967,  81  Stat.  624; 
Public  Law  90-206. 

6  Federal  Rules  of  Evidence,  88  Stat  1948: 
Public  Law  93-595. 

7.  Employee  Retirement  Income  Security 
Act  of  1974!  88  Stat.  829;  Public  Law  93-46. 

8  Presidential  Recordings  and  Materials 
Preservation  Act,  88  Stat.  1966;  Public  Law 
93-526. 

9.  Arms  Control  and  DlsarmBunent  Act,  75 
Stat.  631;  Public  Law  87-297. 

10.  Indian  Claims  Judgments  Fund,  1973, 
87  SUt.  466;  Public  Law^  93-134. 

11.  Department  of  Defen.se  Appropriations 
Authorization  Act  of  1976.  87  Stat.  605;  Pub- 
lic Law  93-155. 

12.  Emergency  Petroleum  Allocation  Act  of 
1973.  87  Stat.  627;   Public  Law  93-159 

13.  Regional    Rail    Reorganization    Act   of 

1973,  87  Stat   985;  Public  Law  93-236. 

14.  Pennsylvania  Avenue  Development 
Corporation  Act  of  1972.  86  Stat  1260;  Pub- 
lic Law  92-678. 

16.  Federal  Campaign  Act  Amendments  of 

1974,  88  Stat    1263;  Public  Law  93-443 

(a)  Amendment  to  Title  III  of  Federal 
Election  Campaign  Act  of  1971 

(b(  Presidential  Primary  Matching  Pay- 
ment Account  Act. 

16.  Amtrak  Improvement  Act  of  1975.  Pub- 
lic Law  94-25. 

17  An  act  codlfylnp  Title  6  of  the  TTnlted 
States  Code.  80  Stat    484;  Public  Law  89-554 

18,  Rubber  Producing  Facilities  Disposal 
Act  of  1963,  67  Stat   408;  Public  Law  83-205 

19,  Education  Amendments  of  1974,  88 
Stat  484,  Public  Law  93-380. 

in.  RESoLirrioNS  which  require  committee 

ACTION    ONI.T 

1  Education  Amendments  of  1974,  88  Stat 
484;  Public  Law  93  380 

(a)  Special  Projects  Act 

(b)  Section  609  of  Public  Law  93  380 

2.  Amendments  to  Watershed  Protection 
and  Flood  Prevention  Act,  70  Stat,  1088: 
Public  Law  84-1018, 

3  Public  BuUdlnps  Act  of  1959,  73  Stat 
479;  Public  Law  86-249 

4,  Flood  Control  Act  of  1965,  79  Stat,  1073, 
Public  Law  89  298 

5.  Small  Reclamation  Projects  Act  of  1966, 
70  Stat    1044:  Public  Law  84-984 

6  Amendments  to  Small  Reclamation 
Prolecta  Act  of  1966,  71  Stat.  48;  Public  Law 
85-47 

7.  Amendments  to  National  Traffic  and 
Motor  Vehicle  Safetv  Art  of  1966,  84  SUt 
262.  Pvibllc  Law  91-265 

IProm  the  Washington  Po<it.  May  11.  1976) 
Vetoing   the   Mn.rrART    Aid   Bill 
Mr.  Ford's  veto  of  the  military  aid  bill  was 
strange,   not  to  say  ornery.  The  bill   would 


have  given  Congress  ways  to  review  execitive 
arms  sales  decisions — decision.'^  which  r*resl- 
dents  have  made  pretty  much  alone  for  years 
and  which  constitute  a  central  part  of  Amer- 
ican foreign  p>oIlcy.  The  Congress  Insisted 
that  there  must  be  a  celling  on  arms  sales 
(the  celling  In  the  bill  was  higher  than  any 
sales  level  now  contemplated;  that  govern- 
ments buying  American  firms  mu.st  not 
trample  without  limit  on  the  human  right? 
of  their  citizens,  or  discriminate  against 
American  citizens  on  the  basis  of  religion  f  r 
race — nothing,  In  short,  that  strikes  u;^  as 
unreasonable.  The  State  and  Defen.se  De- 
partments, with  which  the  congressional 
spKjnsors  had  worked  closely  on  the  legisla- 
tion, had  found  these  provlsUjns  penerally 
■'workable.  "  Yet  President  Ford,  arriving  at 
the  l.ssue  late  In  the  day,  declared  that  the 
bill  undercut  his  "constitutional  respt  n- 
slblUtles  for  the  conduct  of  foreign  affairs  " 
The  votes  are  not  there  to  override 

In  the  absence  of  any  explanation  more 
convincing  than  his  veto  message,  itself 
boilerplate,  one  can  only  8urml.se  why  the 
President  felled  a  bill  on  which  he  had  au- 
thorized his  chief  aides  to  cooperate  for 
months.  Shades  of  John  EJunlop,  the  former 
Secretary  of  Labor  who  was  similarly  sand- 
bagged a  few  months  ago  on  common  sites 
picketing.  It  seems,  however,  that  Mr.  Ford 
wanted  to  head  off  an  expected  attack  by 
Ronald  Reagan  against  that  section  of  the 
bill  temporarily  removing  restrictions  on 
trade  with  Vietnam — the  President  men- 
tioned this  section  In  his  veto  message  He 
also  evidently  desired — or  at  least  was  pre- 
pared— to  block,  without  taking  a  political 
rap  for  It,  the  bill's  authorization  of  an  extra 
$550  million  In  aid  for  Israel  for  the  "fifth 
qviarter,"  the  period  of  transition  this  year 
to  the  new  fiscal  calendar  beginning  on  Oct 
1.  The  Israel  money  Is  not  mentioned  In  the 
veto  message,  an  omission  perhaps  best  un- 
derstood In  the  light  of  Mr,  Kissinger's  earlier 
assurances  to  the  Israelis  that  the  money,  wa-s 
on  the  way.  The  Implication  Is  that  Mr,  Ford 
was  Influenced  by  considerations  he  shrinks 
from  Identifying  In  public.  That  would  be  a 
telling  comment  on  the  man,  and  It  Is  not  an 
easy  Judgment  to  make  On  the  other  hand, 
there  is  no  other  way  to  explain  his  silence 
on  one  of  the  most  Important  ingredients  of 
the  bill 

In  any  event.  Mr,  Ford  has  taken  a  istep 
bound  to  affect  every  other  aspect  of  his  for- 
eign policy  which  requires  a  good  working 
relationship  with  Congress  For  he  cannot 
expect  to  flout  legislators  who  had  been  work- 
ing resp>onslbly  with  his  administration  on  a 
key  project  and  then  expect  them  to  pretend 
that  nothing  untoward  has  occurred,  A  con- 
tinuing resolution  will  take  care  of  military 
aid  needs  until  Oct,  1  In  the  fiscal  year 
beginning  then,  however,  he  will  need  a  new 
aid  authorization  To  get  It.  since  Senators 
Humphrey  and  Case  are  determined  to  keep 
pressing  for  reforms  of  arms  sales  procedures, 
he  Ls  going  to  have  to  give.  Meanwhile  he  can 
expect  Intensified  difficulty  with  Congress  on 
the  various  military  base  arrangements  now 
pending  with  Spain,  Turkey  and  Greece. 
These  will  be  troubles  almost  entirely  of  his 
own  making.  Almost  certainly,  he  will  be 
wl-shlng  he  had  not  succumbed  to  whatever 
preasures  Induced  him  to  veto  the  aid  bill 
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(From  the  New  York  Times,  May  7,  1976) 
Ci'RprNc  Arms  Sales  , 

President  Ford  Is  making  a  foolish  effort  to 
thwart  Improved  Congressional  oversight  of 
American  arms  sales  abroad  by  threatening 
a  veto  of  the  foreign  aid  bill  which  contains 
this  reform 

The  arms  sales  restrictions  are  carefully 
constructed  and  seek  to  lmp>ose  only  the  most 
moderate  of  curbs  on  a  program  that  clearly 
has  been  getting  out  of  control 

The  staggering  total  of  $10  5  billion  of  mili- 


tary equipment  and  services  was  sold  or  given 
away  to  71  countries  In  the  year  ending  last 
June,  a  fivefold  Increase  In  four  years.  The 
United  States  has  become  arms  merchant  to 
the  world,  dwarfing  the  Basil  Zaharoffs  of  the 
past 

B<7th  sides  are  being  supplied  In  the  arms 
racp  between  Iran  and  Its  Arab  neighbors  In 
the  Persian  Gulf,  which  has  become  the 
worlds  most  active  arms  Importing  area. 
The  United  States  is  selling  more  arms 
abroad  than  all  other  countries  combined 
Including,  for  the  flr?t  time,  advanced  weap- 
ons Just  now  reaching  American  forces 

The  time  clearly  has  come  to  put  some 
limit  on  arms  transfers  The  S9  bUllon-a-year 
limit  In  the  aid  bill  Is  Vx)  high  rather  than, 
as  the  .^dmlnistratlon  claims,  too  low.  Its 
chief  value  Ls  that  It  Imposes  some  constraint 
on  the  Pentagon  and  thus  would  require 
choices  among  arms  recipients  based  on 
American  national  interest  In  place  of  the 
policy,  aimed  primarily  at  economic  gain,  of 
selling  as  much  as  p>osslble  to  almost  all 
comers. 

The  aid  bill  also  permits  Congress  by  con- 
current resolution  to  block  arms  sale  over 
125  million.  But  similar  authority  has  existed 
for  more  than  a  year  without  being  abu.sed. 
On  the  contrary,  It  has  not  been  used  enouph. 
.      Bv  "Legislative  Veto" 

The  bin  wa.s  drafted  In  consultation  with 
top  Defense  and  State  Department  officials. 
Including  Secretary  KLs-slncer.  who  reportedly 
had  Indicated  that  the  .Administration  could 
"live  with"  the  measure.  Now  a  provision 
lifting  the  trade  embargo  against  Vietnam 
for  six  months  Is  suddenly  considered  too 
onerous.  It  Is  seen  by  the  White  House  as 
ammunition  for  former  Governor  Reagan's 
campaign.  But  the  bill  wa-s  drafted  to  provide 
Hanoi  with  an  Incentive  to  supply  informa- 
tion on  persons  missing  in  action  from  the 
war:  Mr  Reagan  is  unllkeiy  to  make  pyolltlcAl 
capital  out  of  attacking  that  provision. 

The  aid  bill  permits  Congress  to  block  cer- 
tain Presidential  decisions  by  concurrent 
resolutions,  which  req-alre  only  »  majority 
vote  and  do  not  go  to  the  White  House  for 
signature  because  they  normally  are  not 
binding  on  the  Executive,  Joint  resolutions. 
which  need  Presidential  signature,  require  a 
two-thirds  vote  of  Osngress  to  override  a 
White  House  veto. 

TTiese  and  other  restrlcltons  Imposed  on 
Presidential  prerogatives  by  the  bill  are  seen 
by  Mr  Ford  as  e-otabllshlng  a  "legislative 
veto"  that  would  hamper  the  Administra- 
tion's ability  to  conduct  the  nation's  foreign 
policy.  But  the  climate  of  dLstrust  growing 
out  of  Vietnam,  Watergate  and  the  Adminis- 
tration's actUn  In  other  fields  now  makes 
greater  Conpresslonal  participation  In  foreign 
policy  a  necessity  to  Insure  public  support. 

The  Administration  would  be  better  ad- 
vised to  accommodate  Itself  to  Congressional 
sentiment  and  to  work  out  a  viable  relation- 
ship with  Capitol  HU!,  rather  than  seek  con- 
frontation now  between  Presidential  at.d 
legislative  veto, 

(From  Christian  Science  Monitor  Mav  6. 

1976] 

Ford's  Objection  to  Foreign-Aid  Bill 

(By  Dana  Adanis  Schmidt) 

Washington — l*resldent  Ford's  decision  to 
veto  the  $4  billion  forelgn-ald  bill  was  made 
because  restrictions  on  military  aid  Imposed 
by  Congress  have  angered  US  manufacturers 
and  alarmed  Saudi  AraWa 

The  veto  message  was  delayed  from  May  4 
to  at  least  May  6  because  administration  offi- 
cials were  wTangUng  with  congres-slonal  lead- 
ers over  how  to  handle  a  compromise  on 
Israel's  request  for  $550  million  In  additional 
aid.  The  money  was  to  cover  a  three-month 
gap  caused  by  a  shift  In  U  S.  ll.scal-year  datef 

Originally  the  President  had  threatened  to 


veto  the  blU  if  the  extra  aid  for  Israel,  plus 
pro-rated  increases  for  other  countrlee.  was 
Included,  on  grounds  that  It  would  impose 
an   Intolerable  extra   fiscal   burden. 

But  Mr,  Ford  wbs  persuaded  by  Pentagon 
officials  that  a  genuine  need  existed  to  pro- 
vide Israel  with  at  least  the  military  credlta 
requested  for  the  extra  quarter.  U.S  manu- 
facturers— disturbed  by  the  uncertainties 
of  forelgn-ald  legislation — ^have  been  de- 
manding payment  in  advance  for  deliveries. 

conveyance    of    CREDITS' 

The  argument  now  centers  on  how  the 
extra  military  credits  should  be  conveyed  to 
the  Israelis,  Some  officials  would  include 
them  in  a  continuing  resolution  providing 
funds  Ut  keep  foreign  aid  turning  over  until 
Congress  comes  up  with  new  legislation. 
Others  would  leave  the  credits  to  be  in- 
cluded in  a  new  forelgn-ald  bill  In  which 
Congress  would  be  asked  to  combine  the  new 
forel^m-ald  legislation  for  fi.scal  1977  with  the 
Ir.r.g-delayed  legLslatlon  for  the  current  fiscal 
year. 

The  latter  course  would  take  time,  perhaps 
a  lot  of  time,  as  legislators  argue  all  the 
issues  anew 

In  any  case  the  extra  military  credits  for 
Israel  would  Impose  Uitle  additional  burden 
on  the  U.S.  Tteasurjv  With  a  down  payment 
of  $30  million  the  U.S.  Government  could 
extend  to  Israel  $375  million  In  military 
credit-': 

Lsrael  wotild  forego  the  rest  of  the  re- 
quested $550  million,  consisting  of  economic 
aid  of  various  kinds. 

Egypt  and  Greece  also  would  forgo  pro- 
rated shares 

The  reasons  President  Ford  will  give  for 
vetoing  the  foreign-aid  bill  are  expected  to 
Include  objection  to  a  provision  reopening 
trade  with  Vietnam  for  a  trial  period.  As 
Washington  observers  see  It,  this  point  Is 
being  Included  in  the  veto  message  more  for 
political  effect  In  the  primaries  struggle  with 
Ronald  Reagan  than  for  any  serious  objec- 
tions The  administration  had  not  previously 
objected  to  the  Vietnam  trade  section. 
oBjBcnoN  to  restrictions 

The  restrictions  on  military  sales  are  both 
financial  and  "humanitarian,"  and  It  Is  the 
latter  that  upset  the  Saudis  who  have  some 
large  contracts  pending  as  do  American 
companies. 

Under  an  amendment  Introduced  by  Rep. 
Gaylord  Nelson  (C)  of  Wisconsin,  any  for- 
eign-sales contract  shall  be  canceled  "If  there 
is  proven  discrimination  in  any  transac- 
tion," and  If  the  President,  after  Investiga- 
tion, is  unable  to  eliminate  the  discrimina- 
tion. 

This  provision  is  aimed  at  Saudi  .Arabia's 
restrictions  on  entry  of  Jews,  as  provisions 
of  the  general  Arab  boycott  of  companies 
that  do  'ousinefjs  with  Israel, 

The  Saudis  claim  they  do  not  exclude 
individuals  for  religious  reasons  but  because 
they  may  be  Zionists,  while  the  Arabs  claim 
their  boycott  of  Israel  is  no  more  religious 
or  racial  than  the  U.S.  boycott  of  Cuba, 

Another  major  transaction  between  the 
United  States  and  Saudi  Arabia  now  pending 
is  sales  of  several  squadrons  of  Northrop  F-5 
jets  and  $3  billion  to  $5  billion  worth  of  con- 
struction of  naval  and  commercial  pyorts  with 
complete  military  and  civil  installations. 


A  POSITION  STATEMENT  ON  PRO- 
POSED SIGNIFICANT  DEGRADA- 
TION AMENDMENTS  TO  THE  FED- 
ERAL CLEAN  AIR  ACT 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  over  the 
past  few  months  I  have  often  expressed 
concern  about  the  need  for  more  infor- 
mation regarding  the  economic  effect  of 
implementing  a  national  policy  of  non- 


degradation.  A  major  area  of  concern  for 
me  has  existed  In  the  lack  of  State  and 
local  community  input  into  the  decision- 
making process.  I  have  expressed  the 
need  for  a  period  of  study  of  the  non- 
degradation  section  of  the  bill  proposed 
by  the  Public  Works  Committee. 

In  tune  with  this  need  for  additional 
State  and  local  input.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  to  have  printed  in  the  Record 
a  position  statement  of  the  Utah  Air 
Conservation  Committee  and  the  Utah 
State  Division  of  Health.  I  think  their 
proposals  deser\'e  the  attention  of  the 
Congress. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Position  Statement  on  Proposed  Signifi- 
cant Degradation  Amendments  to  Federal 
Clean  Air  Act 

Because  of  the  need  to  accommodate  popu- 
lation growth  and  to  remain  economically 
viable.  Utah  has  adopted  a  ix>llcy  of  balance 
between  the  extremes  of  pristine  purity  and 
unlimited  environmental  degradation.  Pris- 
tine purity  is  dismissed  as  an  impractical 
goal  and  uncontrolled  pollution  Is  an  un- 
acceptable alternative,  leaving  a  carefully 
planned  and  executed  environmental  quality 
control  program  as  the  only  viable  course 

After  studying  this  problem  at  great 
length,  the  Utah  Air  Conservation  Commit- 
tee developed  a  pwllutlon  control  procedure 
now  embodied  In  the  Utah  Air  Conservation 
Regulations,  and  further  defined  In  the  State 
Implementation  Plan,  both  of  which  have 
been  adopted  by  the  State  Board  of  Health, 
This  plan  Includes: 

1  Legal  enforcement  of  National  Ambient 
Air  Standards, 

2  Definition  of  significant  degradation 
(TTils  Is  defined  as  "preventable  degruda- 
tlon",  le,  additional  atmospheric  degrada- 
tion that  would  result  if  a  source  were  not 
controlled  by  the  best  technically  feasible 
methods  ) 

3,  Requirement  of  a  construction  permit 
for  any  new  source  or  modification  of  an 
existing  .source  (The  permit  may  Issue  only 
If  the  evaluation  of  the  plans  and  sp>ecifica- 
tlons  indicates  all  State  regulations  will  be 
met.^ 

4,  Prohibition  of  emissions  of  any  pol- 
lutants in  areas  of  high  air  quality  unless 
shown  to  be  controlled  to  afford  the  highest 
efficiencies  and  lowest  discharge  rates  reason- 
able and  practicable, 

5,  Statewide  requirement  for  selection  and 
operation  of  air  pollution  control  equipment 
so  as  to  afford  the  highest  efficiencies  and 
lowest  discharge  rates  reasonable  and  prac- 
ticable, taking  Into  account  technical  feasi- 
bility of  controls,  cost-benefit  relationships 
and  other  pertinent  points. 

The  Staff  and  Committee  are  convlncsed 
that  these  represent  practical,  achievable 
controls  and  that  they  will  produce  a  suit- 
able level  of  air  quality,  without  blocking 
Industrial  and  population  growth.  We  know 
of  no  other  procedure  which  addresses  th« 
question  of  "significant  degradation"  In  a 
practical  way. 

Federal  laws.  Including  the  Federal  Clean 
.\\T  Act.  which  have  resulted  In  rather  com- 
plete domination  of  State  Environmental 
Quality  Programs,  are  Improper  to  the  extent 
that  thev  place  authority  for  detailed  pro- 
gram control  at  the  Federal  level  where 
there  Is  the  least  capability  to  accomplish 
valid,  effective  controls.  For  illustration,  one 
of  the  outstanding  problems  created  by  the 
Clean  Air  Act  was  the  setting  of  irrevocable 
dates  for  accomplishment,  many  of  which 
turned  out  to  be  unattainable.  The  proposed 
amendments,  purportedly  to  correct  Inade- 
quacies In  the  Clean  Air  Act,  again  set  irre- 
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vocable  dates  for  accomplishment,  many  of 
which  surely  will  be  Impossible  to  meet. 

The  significant  degradation  portions  of 
the  Federal  Clean  Air  Act  Amendments  now 
being  considered  In  Congress,  which  are  the 
subject  of  this  statement,  have  the  potential 
of  making  a  bad  situation  worse.  They  .super- 
Impose  a  new.  radically  stringent  set  of  am- 
bient air  standards  over  existing  standards 
even  before  procedures  for  8w;hlevlng  the 
former  have  been  developed  and  before  the 
effects  of  meeting  either  have  been  deter- 
mined. For  example.  It  has  not  been  estab- 
lished that  a  net  benefit  will  result  from 
requiring  SO.  removal  from  power  plant 
exhaust  gases  under  certain  conditions  of 
limited  plant  size  and  low  sulfur  fuel. 
Exactly  the  opposite  Is  still  a  possibility  due 
to  uncertainties  In  the  need  for  SO,  removal, 
the  reliability  of  the  processes,  and  the  dis- 
posal   problems   resulting. 

We  are  concerned  that  the  specific  detail 
Included  In  the  proposed  simendments  im- 
plies a  level  of  technical  knowledge  with 
respect  to  air  quality  predictions  that  Is  non- 
existent today.  While  It  Is  true  that  a  num- 
ber of  computer  programs  have  been  de- 
veloped specifically  for  the  purpose  of  such 
predictions,  a  comparison  shows  that  results 
differ  as  much  as  several  orders  of  magni- 
tude. As  the  programs  become  more  sophisti- 
cated It  Is  necessary  to  make  more  and  more 
assumptions,  all  of  which  are  questionable, 
particularly  in  view  of  the  dearth  of  mlcro- 
meteorologlcal  data,  especially  for  terrain 
like  Utah's.  Although  modeling  Is  widely 
used  as  a  quasi-standard  predictive  method, 
the  resultant  |x>llutant  concentrations  are 
often  at  variance  with  measure  concen- 
trations. 

The  uncertainty  Inherent  In  modeling  re- 
sults, particularly  when  applied  in  Utah.  Is 
Illustrated  by  a  study  conducted  at  the  Kal- 
par6wlt.s  site.  Pour  well-known  and  widely 
used  models  were  used  to  predict  the  con- 
centration of  fluorescent  particles  which 
would  occ\ir  at  each  of  20  locations  around 
the  site  when  a  known  quantity  was  released 
at  the  site.  The  actual  quantity  was  also 
measured  at  each  location.  The  accompany- 
ing table  summarizes  the  results.  The  first 
column  lists  the  measured  values  and  the 
next  four  list  the  corresponding  predicted 
values. 

In  actual  practice,  the  worst  meteorologi- 
cal conditions  Imaginable  are  often  used  In 
a  model  to  predict  the  worst  case  concentra- 
tions. 

Obviously,  costly  mistakes  can  be  avoided 
by  following  a  practical  program  Instead  of  a 
program  demanding  technology  which  hasn't 
arrived  yet. 

Utah  Is  not  taking  a  position  of  uncon- 
trolled pollution.  In  fact,  the  record  will 
show  that  In  other,  older  environmental  pro- 
grams Utah  Is  "out  front"  in  pollution  con- 
trol We  have  arrived  there  by  being  prac- 
tical, and  we  want  to  continue  In  that  stance 
In  air  pollution  control. 

We  acknowledge  problems,  but  not  any 
that  are  radically  different  from  those  we 
faced  In  other  environmental  programs.  We 
think  reductions  of  visibility  related  to  emis- 
sions of  pollutants  from  modern  Industrial 
facilities  could  occur,  and  we  haven't  yet  in 
effect  a  practical  monitoring  .scheme  to  eval- 
uate this.  We  do  not  believe  this  Justifies 
blocking  economic  development.  The  absence 
of  good  tools  to  predict  concentrations  of 
various  air  pollutants  results  In  some  un- 
certainties which.  In  our  experience,  so  far. 
lead  to  predicted  concentrations  consider- 
ably higher  than  actually  occur. 

Even  not  allowing  for  new  technology  of 
pollutant  removal  which  Is  sure  to  emerge, 
we  believe  our  approach  to  "significant  deg- 
radation" Is  a  good  balance  for  our  society. 
The  proposed  mandatory  Class  I  ruling  for 
certain  federally  administered  areas  Is  really 
land  use  planning  using  air  pollution  law  as 
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a  tool,  we  should  recognize  this  as  a  land  Vaixet  Cmttrs  aiW»Ji»i*TrR.  Exp._,kts 

use  planning  problem,  and  decide  It  on  that  (By  Oalvfn  Plfg) 

basis,  instead  of  hiding  It  In  the  Clean  Air  Edinburg,  Txx.— Texas  Rio  Grande  Valley 

Act.  cltnis   has   moved    Into   exprart   trade   before. 

In  summary,  we  are  convinced  that  Utah  ^^^   never  on   the   scale   being   shipped   this 

and  possibly  other  States  with  undeveloped  B^ngon. 

resources  will  experience  a  paralysis  of  eco-  optimistic  officials  see  no  reason  why  this 
nomlc   growth   and   resource  development  If  y^^r's  $2  million  volume  going  Into  Europe 
the  proposed  significant  degradation  portions  ^^^.^  ^^  doubled  next  year 
of    the    Clean     Air    Act    Amendments    are  ^^^^  ^^^  significant  Is  the  fact  that  ship- 
adopted,  ments  are  moving  from  Brownsville  on  ships 

MEASURED   VERSUS   MOOELmG_«SULT^__  ^^^^^.^XT^c^rinr favorable  outlook 

'                                                        ~  for  fruit  exports,   mostly  boxed  Texas  Ruby 

Modeling predictiorw j^^d  grapefruit.  Is  largely  a  result  of  grower 

J                4  efforts  made  eight  years  ago  to  gain  control 
.  of  their  own  marketing  destiny. 

'Ptrr   IT   TOGETHEK' 

1     IIIIIII It's  taken  a  closely  coordinated,  high  vol- 

0      ume  operation  to  go  International,  but  we  ve 

5     put  It  together  this  year, "  says  J.  W.  Holford 

18     "I"'.I"II  of   Edinburgh,   president   of   the   big   citrus 

0      '.'.'. marketing     cooperative,     Texas     Citrus    Ex- 

y              S  change. 

i  "Fortunately  our  member  associations  have 

71      '.'.'.........  gotten  the  fruit  packed  and  delivered  on  time 

0      at  the  port."  Holford  said,  noting  that  the 

1*     initial  50,000-box  shipment  left  Brownsville 

0     last  November. 

43      760  "  Through   the  end   of  March   some  400,000 

0             430  40-pound  boxes  of  fruit  had  been  exported 

0     jgj--  by  TCX  for  growers  and  Holford  believes  the 

0             150  figure  will  touch  a  half  million  boxes  by  sea- 

son's  end.  Adding  to  dollar  value  Is  a  sizeable 

'  quantity  of  orange  and  grapefruit  Juice  con- 
Note:  Values  ire  nuorescent  particles  per  hour.  centrates. 

——^^•—— To  make  It  even  better,  three  major  Euro- 

_  ^,.„  rr^cvAC  pe^H  recclvcrs  are  paying  cash  for  the  fruit 

JAY  HOLFORD  AND  THE  TEXAS  ^  ^j^^j^  dockslde 

CITRUS  EXCHANGE  Exports  will  comprise  10  percent  of  the  ex- 

™„,,,x^^    ,»      r, ^i^r,r^¥    it  (c  n-ith  change's    total    flve-mllllon-box    fresh    fruit 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  P':^^^^^^ "<;•  ^V .     mv  ^'^^^^ot  the  current  season,  plus  230.000  tons 

a  great  deal  of  pride  that  I  bung  to  my  ^^  ^^rious  processed  juices, 

colleagues'  attention  an  article  appeal-  veteran  Valley  citrus  producer  E.  M"Oene' 

ing  in  the  April  8.  1976.  issue  of  Southwest  ooodwln  of  Mission  who  is  chairman  of  the 

Farm  Press,  concerning  the  accomplish-  tcx  board  of  directors  says  the  exports  are 

ments  of  Jay  Holford  and  the  Texas  Cit-  added   evidence   that  growers   can  set   their 

Fvchanee  °*^  destiny  —and  that  TCX  ha.s  helped  brmg 

The    article     entitled    "VaUey    Citrus  needed  price  stability  to  the  Industry 

ine    article.    *^''j^'^'^      .: 't"^^  writtpn  The  marketing  cooperative  today  Is  han- 

Growers  Feature  Exports,    and  /ritten  ^^^^^   ^^^^^^^   ^^   ^^^^^^^  ^^  ^^^  ^^„^y., 

by  Farm  Press  editor  Calvm  f  Igg.  nign-  ^^  ooo-acre  orange  and  grapefruit  crop  Dollar 
lights  the  growth  of  citrus  exports  by  the  gj^i^g  ,^t  ye^^  ^.pr^  525  million,  headed  to- 
cooperative  which  represents  some  1,300  ^.^rd  a  25  percent  gain  this  year. 
Rio      Grande      (/^alley      citrus      growers  The  other  55  percent  of  the  Valley  crop 
through  their  packing  associations.  is  sold  by  independent  handlers. 

Through  the  efforts  of  Texas  Citrus  Holford  says  it  took  a  lot  of  muscle  to 
Exchange  President  Holford  and  the  Put  the  export  business  of  1975-76  together 
txcnange  riebmciiL  ""  „,*-„„  f^  vu  He  says  there  are  four  ma  or  reasons  this  at- 
TCX  staff,  exports  of  Texas  citrus  to  Eu-  y  ^  working,  compared  to  earlier  Euro- 
rope  have  grown  to  comprise  some  10  pean  tries  four  years  ago 
percent  of  total  fresh  fruite  sales  and  are  ^^^^  receivers 

expected  to  almost  double  in  the  next  ..^^  ^^^^  ^^^  receivers  on  the  other  side 
y^ar.  ,  ,  ,  ..a  ,  w  1  ,.  of  the  Atlantic  who  know  fruit  and  know  the 
Mr.  President.  I  most  firmly  believe  u^^^ket  there."  said  Holford.  a  native  Call- 
that  farm  prosperity  more  and  more  de-  jornlan  who  came  to  Texas  via  the  Sunklst 
pends  on  farmers'  ability  to  work  through  organization. 

cooperative   associations   to   build   solid.  a   problem   is  getting  enough   volume  to 

dependable  export  markets.  The  abimd-  justify  signing  on  refrigerated  vessels  to  carry 

ance   of    American   agriculture   must   be  the  perishable  cargo.  The  current  deal  Is  big 

^cXi,«.t«H     for     hpvr^nri     thR     country's  enough  to  get  the  needed  transports,  he  said, 

marketed     far    beyond     tnis    country  s  ^  ^^^^^  ^^^^^  ^^^  ^^^  apparent  success 

shores  to  augment  domestic  demand.  ^^^^  ^^  two- week  trip  to  Europe  is  that 

Efforts  such  as   those  undertaken   by  packers  are  "putting  sound  fruit  m  strong 

Texas    Citrus    Exchange    illustrate    the  boxes."  Another  reason  is  that  member  as- 

value  of  cooperative  marketing,  as  well  as  sociations   are   packing  the  fruit  well  and 

the  advantage  of  building  foreign  mar-  getting  it  to  shipside  at  designated  times 

jjgjg  Holford  expects  this  to  be  Just  the  begln- 

Mr  President.  I  believe  this  article  WUI  ning     for    expanded    overseas    market     The 

ivii.  r-icoiuc    1-,  Texas     red-meated     grapefruit     sells     Itself 

be  Of  mterest  to  those  of  my  colleagues  ^.^^^^^^^  ^^  ^^  j^  ^^e  us  the  Ruby  Reds 

who  are  not  already  advocates  of  the  co-  ^^^^  newer  star  Ruby  variety  grapefruit  are 

operative  movement  and  ask  unanimous  niarketed  principally  west  of  the  Mississippi 

consent  that  the  article  be  printed  in  the  River 

Record  for  their  benefit.  hire  coNstn-TANx 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article  Turning  the  pages  back  a  way.  Ooodwln 

was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  explained  that  after  disastrously  poor  prices 

as  follows-  In    1966-67   he  and  other  distressed  growers 
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met  and  hired  a  consultant  to  cume  down 
and  help  analyze  their  problenLs 

He  told  us,  Goodwin  said,  that  to  stabilize 
our  price  situation  we  must  do  three  things. 
"He  said  we  had  to  get  In  control  of  our  mar- 
keting— a  substantial  amount  of  total  vol- 
ume. He  said  that  we  had  to  vertically  Inte- 
grate production  and  marketing,  and  he  ad- 
vised us  to  get  In  command  of  our  by-prod- 
uct situation." 

Fruit  for  processing  brings  a  grower  only 
a  third  as  much  money  per  ton  as  fresh  fruit 
selling  In  Dallas  supermarkets. 

"At  one  time  you  could  get  33  price  quota- 
tions from  19  different  fruit  houses  here,' 
Ooodwln  continued.  He  said  he  considers 
production  and  marketing  from  his  family 
500  acres  as  one  In  the  same  now. 

CENTRAL    AGENCY 

The  opening  of  the  Texas  Citrus  Exchange. 
a  wholly  marketing  cooperative,  in  1969  was 
one  of  the  consultants  recommendations. 
Planners  saw  it  as  a  central  agency  for  mar- 
keting fresh  fruit  and  as  a  means  to  make 
better  use  of  Juice  fruits. 

TCX  today  has  a  fast  traveling  sales  force 
of  six  people  They  call  on  the  major  whole- 
salers and  brokers  of  fruit  products  and  di- 
rect buying  chain  store  accounts.  Jim  Metier 
Is  vice  president  for  marketing. 

Individual  grove  owners  do  not  belong,  to 
TCX.  let  It  be  explained.  Growers  are  mem- 
bers of  local  co-op  packing  associations 
which  provide  some  financing  and  will  har- 
vest and  transport  a  members  fruit  to  the 
packing  house. 

The  three  such  packing  associations  oper- 
ating are  the  Edinburg  Citrus  A.s.soclatlon. 
Rio  Tex  Citrus  Association  and  Lake  Delta 
Citrus  Association. 

Ten  major  citrus  growers,  all  members  of 
boards  of  the  three  packing  a.'woclation.s, 
serve  also  as  members  of  the  TCX  board  In 
addition  to  Goodwin  as  chairman,  Dwayne 
Balr  of  Edinburg  is  board  vice  chairman  of 
TCX  and  Bailey  Dunlap  of  LaFerla  Is  secre- 
tary-treasurer. 

SEEK    CONSISTENCY 

Organized  as  such  TCX  is  representing 
1.300  Valley  growers  In  Its  exclusive  sales  ob- 
jective. Grade,  fruit  appearance  and  pack- 
type  standard-^  are  set  by  TCX  for  packers  to 
follow.  The  idea.  Holford  said,  is  to  cstabli.sh 
both  product  and  packaging  consistency 

In  the  export  to  Europe  thus  far  fruit 
losses  have  not  exceeded  1.5  percent,  and  ha.s 
stirprlsed  officials  That's  about  the  same 
loss  as  Texas  fruit  going  Into  Chicago. 

Fifty-five  percent  of  TCX  sold  t'rapefrult 
will  be  handled  as  fresh  fruit  thl.s  year;  only 
25  percent  of  the  oranges  entering  the  de- 
sired fresh  markets. 

In  the  near  future  new  and  larger  offices 
for  TCX  win  be  built  at  the  site  of  the 
co-op's  extensive  concentrate  Juice  plant  at 
Mission.  The  goal  Is  to  consolidate  activities. 

One  of  the  objectives  when  TCX  was 
formed  In  '69  was  to  find  a  reasonable  mar- 
ket for  fruit  Juice  and  possibly  Juice  con- 
centrate. 

RECONDITION    PLANT 

In  1970.  Holford  recounted,  the  first  step 
was  to  buy  and  enlarge  an  old  canning  plant 
at  Harllugen.  Previously  operated  by  the  H. 
E.  Butt  Grocery  Company,  the  plant  was  con- 
verted into  a  "single  strength"  Juice  canning 
plant. 

The  cooperative  soon  devised  Its  own  Big 
Tex  brand  and  started  canning  under  their 
label  for  direct  sale  Some  Juice  was  sold  to  a 
commercial  outlet.  Texsun  Company. 

"Our  need  was  to  find  a  home  for  juice 
fruit."  Holford  said.  "Growers  could  see  at 
times  a  large  and  excellent  crop  on  the  trees 
but  with  an  oversupply  of  fresh  fruit  a  sig- 
nificant part  of  the  crop  would  go  unhar- 
vested.  The  only  way  to  store  fruit  any  length 
of  time  1b  on  a  tree." 

"We  needed  to  assure  ourselves  some  out- 


let for  our  extra  production  which  could  kill 
off  a  good  crop  otherwise 

CONCENTRATE   PL,^^■T 

First  efforts  In  the  Juice  Irult  business  be- 
ing satisfactory,  the  board  a  year  later  voted 
10  construct  a  citrus  concentrate  plant  at 
Mission.  The  plant  wa.s  to  process  and  pack- 
age bulk  orange  and  grapefruit  concentrate 
m  55-gallon  drums. 

Built  at  a  cost  of  $3.5  mUUon  the  plant 
ha.s  the  capacity  to  run  90  tons  of  fruit  per 
hour  Peels  from  the  plant  are  dried,  pelleted 
and  sold   as  livestock   feed. 

Opened  in  '71  the  concentrate  plant  gave 
growers  added  capacltv  and  outlets  for  ever, 
broader  product  types  On  a  recent  day 
Plant  Manager  Larry  Tumlinson  showed  visi- 
tors through  the  plant,  pointing  out  55-gal- 
lon drums  of  orange  concentrate  beliig  filled 
for  a  receiver  in  France — a  market  not  avail- 
able until  this  year 

Some  east«rn  U.S  fruit  Juice  manulactur- 
ers  are  buying  concei.trate  oranpe  and  ^ape- 
fruit  for  reconstituting  in  their  own  plants, 
Tumllnsom  .said.  Both  the  --^mcle  strength 
and  concentrate  plant,s  today  are  turning  out 
Juices  under  the  Big  Tex  name,  as  well  a-s 
under  an  Incre.ised  number  of  private  fruit 
drink  labels. 

ESTABLISHED   MARKETS 

Independent  shippers  have  been  marketing 
in  Europe  and  a  few  other  loreign  countries 
for  several  years  mainly  Japan  and  Western 
Europe. 

"TCX  attempted  to  export  Into  the  Eu- 
ropean market  three  or  four  years  ago.  but 
didn't  do  well."  Holford  continued.  "We'd 
been  shipping  to  Japan  for  .some  yea.'-s.  but 
restrictions  have  put  us  out  now." 

He  said  the  reason  other  European  at- 
tempts dldnt  pan  .so  well  was  because  TCX 
wasn't  able  to  pet  u  reliable  number  of  the 
special  refrigerated  ships  U:.ed  up  for  the 
smaller  volume  of  fruit  It  had  to  send  over- 
sea.s. 

"This  year  we  bowed  our  necks  and  our 
board  sent  us  out  to  charter  the  ships."  Hol- 
ford .said.  "So  far  the  outloading  at  the  near- 
by Port  of  Brownsville  has  met  with  complete 
success  and  shipments  of  20.000  to  60.000  box 
lots  will  contlntie  until  the  season  closes  In 
Mav. 

The  TCX  commitment  for  shipping  was 
not  nailed  down  before  arrangements  had 
been  made  with  the  three  frv;;t  receivers 
abroad,  one  each  in  France  The  Netherlands 
and  In  the  United  Kingdom. 

OWN    RESEARCH 

The  ball  actually  started  to  roll  last  May 
when  Holford.  Hetler  and  Michael  Loesche, 
TCX  prodiict  sales  manager,  went  to  Europe 
and  Instigated  a  manner  of  market  research 
of  their  own.  The  trip  was  to  survey  the  po- 
tential for  both  juice  and  fresh  fruit  sales 
in  Western  Europe. 

During  the  trip  the  three  Importers  were 
then  designated  Texas  grapefruit  Is  replac- 
ing some  fruit  from  Florida  and  Israel,  as 
well  as  building  new  customers  on  the 
Continent 

Said  Holford:  "Our  analysis  wae  that  there 
wa-s  a  latent  demand  for  Ruby  Red  grape- 
fruit In  Europe.  The  key  to  it  was  getting 
the  shipping  on  a  consistent  basis." 

"It's  important  too,  at  least  from  our  po:nt 
of  view."  Holford  noted,  "that  receivers  are 
paying  cash  for  fruit  upon  arrival  m  Europe, 
and  at  prices  equalling  or  exceeding  domestic 
prices." 

FRANCE    RECEPTIVE 

France  during  these  months  has  been  the 
best  user  of  the  Ruby  Reds.  Holford  reports, 
lookmg  at  sales  reportt  Grapefruit  In  The 
Netherlands  started  more  slowly. 

Our  strategy,  said  Holford,  is  to  sell  "Texas 
Ruby  Reds,"  the  words  .'^tamped  on  each 
fruit  placed  In  the  market  "In  The  Nether- 
lands surveys  show   we've  gone  from  a  very 


low  demand  to  a  very  high  demand  among 
people  who  have  tasted  the  grapefruit  ' 

Holford  says  the  most  difficult  Job  lies 
ahead  is  in  Britain 

While  the  system  ha.=  worked  at  the  pack- 
er's level,  shippers  port  and  for  the  sellers 
in  Europe,  the  wh.jle  procedure  must  be  con- 
sidered risky  It's  risky  because  of  the  high 
value  of  the  crop  in  transit  and  the  perish- 
ability g:  the  commodity.  Holford  rem.nded. 

Valley  packing  associations  have  been  able 
to  fir.  orders  In  such  volume  on  a  three  or 
four-day  basii;  Valley  citrus  Is  In  stores  In 
the  European  countries  within  21  days  after 
It  Is  picked  cfr  the  Texas  trees 

BRIGHT    rrTl  RE 

.'Vs  to  what  the  development  means  over 
the  long  range  to  growers  o'.  this  unique 
Texas  commodity.  Holford  spe'rulate.s  that  the 
export  volume  could  double  or  triple  m  the 
next    few    years,    transports    being    available. 

He  said  that  even  though  this  year  s  new 
exports  will  comprise  only  about  10  percent 
of  TCX's  total  sales  volume  "it  surely  gives 
us  an  alternate  market  for  our  fruit  and 
this,  m   turn,  makes  us  stronger  sellers  " 

Other  members  of  the  TCX  board  include 
Allen  Arnold  of  Pharr  Bill  Bates.  O  E  Ber- 
gerud,  W.  T  Ellis  and  Glenn  Pankhauser.  all 
of  Mission.  Dan  Newey  of  Edmburg  and  Nor- 
man Slvls  of  Edcouch 


LEAA   SHOULD  BE   ABOLISHED 

Mr  PROXMIRE.  Mr  President,  the 
Law  Enforcement  Assistance  Adminis- 
tration— LEAA — should  be  abolished.  I 
have  been  ronvmced  of  this  for  quite 
some  time 

A  report  in  yesterday's  Washington 
Past  indicates  that  an  independent  study 
has  reached  the  same  conclusion  Thi5 
study  ■R-as  conducted  by  the  Center  for 
National  Security  Studies,  a  private, 
nonprofit  rei;earch  group  that  specialize:; 
in  a  variety  of  subjects,  including  law  en- 
forcement 

The  Associated  Press  obtained  a  draft 
copy  of  the  centers  LEAA  report,  which 
states  that — 

The  Nation  is  in  no  better  position  today 
than  It  was  when  the  Omnibus  Crime  Con- 
trol and  Safe  Streets  Act  of  1968  was  enacted. 

LE.AA.  the  study  noted,  has  disbursed 
S^  4  billion  in  community  grants  designed 
to  help  fight  crime.  But  this  huge  ex- 
penditure of  taxpayer  funds  was  all  in 
vain.  According  t«  the  study: 

C^nme  has  increased  and  no  solutions  to 
the  crlm^e  problem  are  on  the  horizon. 

Does  LEAA  have  a  useful  role  to  play? 
This  study  does  not  think  so  It  con- 
cluded that  "LEAA  should  be  abolished." 
Once  again.  I  agree  with  this  conclusion. 
I  hope  that  at  least  a  ma.iority  of  my 
Senate  colleagues  will  see  it  the  same 
way. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  article  in  yesterday's  "V^'ash- 
mgtcin  Post^ — entitled  "LEAA  Is  Called 
Ineffective:  Abolition  of  Agency  Urged"— 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

LEAA    Is   Called   Ineffective;    ABOLrriON   or 
AcrNCY   Urged 

An  independent  study  of  the  governmienfs 
muUlbililon-dollar  crime-fighting  program 
concludes  it  has  accomplished  little  and 
should  be  abolished. 

•'The  nation  is  in  no  better  position  today 
that  It  was  when  the  Omnibus  Crime  Con- 
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trol  and  Safe  Streets  Act  of  1968  waa  en- 
acted." says  the  report,  a  draft  copy  of  which 
was  obtained  by  The  Aaaoclatcd  Press. 

"Crime  has  Increased  and  no  solutions  to 
the  crime  problem  are  on  the  horizon,"  It 
added. 

The  focus  of  the  study  was  the  Law  En- 
forcement Assistance  Administration,  which 
has  disbursed  $4.4  billion  In  grants  to  com- 
munities to  help  flght  crime. 

'It  Is  the  conclusion  of  this  report  that 
the  LEAA  .  .  .  should  be  abolished."  the 
study  said. 

Entitled  "Law  and  Disorder  IV."  the  report 
was  the  fourth  In  a  series  of  studies  of  LEAA. 
All  were  directed  by  Sarah  C.  Carey,  a  Wash- 
ington attorney,  and  all  were  highly  critical 
of  the  program. 

The  study  wUl  be  published  by  the  Center 
for  National  Security  Studies,  a  private,  non- 
profit research  group  that  specializes  In  vari- 
ous topics.  Including  law  enforcement.  The 
center  Is  headquartered  here. 

The  study  examined  the  LEAA's  high  Im- 
pact program  under  which  $160  million  waa 
channeled  to  eight  cities  In  an  effort  to  re- 
duce stranger-to-stranger  crime.  The  proj- 
ect began  under  the  Nixon  administration  In 
1972.  The  Impact  cities  were  Atlanta.  Balti- 
more. Cleveland.  Dallas,  Denver,  Newark,  St. 
Louis  and  Portland.  Ore 

A  copy  of  the  study  has  not  been  made 
available  yet  to  LEAA. 

LEAA  Itself  paid  a  private  research  firm. 
Mitre  Corp..  $2.4  million  to  evaluate  the  pro- 
gram results  in  the  eight  cities.  The  Mitre 
report,  released  March  2.  said  that  violent 
crime  has  considerably  worsened  In  the  eight 
cities.  It  added  that  the  Increase  might  have 
been  much  greater  If  the  program  had  not 
been  In  operation. 

The  latest  study  said:  "LEAA's  perform- 
ance in  the  high  Impact  program  was  an  Ir- 
responsible. Ul-concelved  and  politically  mo- 
tivated effort  to  "throw  money  at  a  social 
program.' " 

"Many  of  the  cities  had  no  Idea  how  to 
effectively  spend  such  a  high  level  of  fund- 
ing In  such  a  short  period  of  time  and  com- 
plained bitterly  about  LEAA's  lack  of  assist- 
ance.'  It  added- 

The  high  Impact  program  "Imposed  multi- 
ple levels  of  red  tape."  the  study  said. 

It  criticized  the  program  for  having  "no 
clear  objective  and  no  preconceived  Idea  of 
what  would  work." 

And.  finally.  It  said,  the  program  "did  not 
produce  significant  results  in  regard  to 
crime." 

"LBLAA  officials  quietly  agree."  said  the 
report,  "that  the  crime  reduction  goals  were 
unrealistic  and.  except  for  the  monotonous 
llp-servlce  paid  to  thorn  In  project  evalua- 
tions, they  have  been  .ib:inc1oned.  ' 


OUR  NATIONS  ECONOMIC  RECOV- 
ERY AT  STAKE  IN  THIS  YEAR'S 
ELECTIONS 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  a 
dlstlnguLshed  citizen  of  Aiken.  S.C.,  Mr. 
James  D.  McNair.  has  authored  an  ar- 
ticle on  our  Nation's  economic  recovery. 

This  article  appeared  on  the  editorial 
page  of  the  April  15,  1976  Issue  of  the 
Aiken  Standard  newspaper  in  Aiken.  S.C. 

Mr.  McNair.  president  of  the  Farmers 
and  Merchants  Bank  of  Aiken  and  past 
president  of  the  South  Carolina  Bankers 
Association,  offers  some  interesting 
points  on  employment  and  unemploy- 
ment. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  this  article  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 


was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

OuK  Nation's  Economic  Recovixt  at  Stakz 
IN  This  'V ear's  Elections 
(By  James  D.  McNair) 
Recently.  I  had  the  privilege  of  comment- 
ing In  this  newspaper  on  the  Importance  of 
the  economy  as  a  political  factor  In  this  elec- 
tion year.  In  limited  space.  I  attempted  to 
explain  why  deficit  spending  by  the  Federal 
government  threatened  the  available  money 
supply  and  the  economic  strength  of  the 
nation. 

Directly  related  to  this  problem  of  money 
supply  Is  the  critical  problem  of  employ- 
ment— Jobs — which  Is  in  danger  of  becoming 
a  political  football. 

Let's  start  by  agreeing  that  everyone  need- 
ing a  Job  should  have  one.  A  person  who  is 
unable  to  support  himself  or  a  family  does 
not  take  much  comfort  from  statistics  on 
decreasing  unemployment. 

But  we  must  look  at  the  statistics  If  we  are 
to  understand  the  nature  and  the  magnitude 
of  the  problem.  The  unemployment  rate  for 
February  waa  7.6  per  cent,  down  from  8.3 
per  cent  In  December,  the  sharpest  In  16 
years.  Non-farm  employment  Increased  by 
2  million  Jobs  since  last  June  with  a  total 
In  P'ebruary  of  78.3  million  Jobs,  the  same 
approximate  number  as  before  the  recession. 
In  the  past  five  years,  some  6  8  million  new 
Jobs  have  been  created  7hen  why  do  we 
stUl  have  an   unemployment  problem? 

The  answer  is  that  the  labor  force,  those 
persons  16  and  over  who  want  Jobs,  has  grown 
faster  than  the  Job  market  can  accommodate 
them.  This  is  due  only  partly  to  jx)pulatlon 
growth.  Many  more  women  are  working  or 
want  Jobs.  In  1947.  there  were  52.450.000 
•women  16  and  over.  Those  in  the  work  force 
totalled  16,683.000.  In  1975,  there  were  79.- 
954.000  women  with  37.087,000  In  the  work 
area.  While  the  women's  p>opuiatlon  grew  52 
per  cent,  the  female  labor  force  grew  123 
per  cent. 

And  In  the  past  16  years,  the  number  of 
teen-agers  working  Jobs  has  Increased  from 
4.8  million  to  88  million  Teen-age  males 
presently  account  for  20.1  per  cent  of  the  un- 
employed and  teen-age  females  for  19.7  per 
cent. 

In  the  past  year,  the  labor  force  Increased 
by  1.5  million  of  which  1.1  million  w^ere 
women,  many  of  them  teen-agers. 

To  indicate  the  impact  of  this  growth  and 
change  In  the  labor  force,  the  Jobless  rate  for 
heads  of  households  was  4.9  p>er  cent  in  Feb- 
ruary and  the  rate  for  married  men  was  4.1 
per  cent.  This  Indicates  that  a  large  number 
of  the  unemployed  are  second  or  third  mem- 
bers of  families. 

This  will  be  the  continuing  trend  In  the 
labor  force.  It  Is  estimated  that  12  million 
new  Jobs  will  be  needed  In  the  next  five  years 
to  bring  unemployment  down  to  6  per  cent 
by  1980.  Since  4  per  cent  Is  the  figure  gen- 
erally conceded  to  be  the  smallest  obtainable 
and  sustainable  rate  of  employment  to  be 
hoped  for.  we  will  still  be  above  that  desired 
level.  The  creation  of  12  million  new  Jobs  in 
that  length  of  time  Is  a  greater  accomplish- 
ment than  we  have  ever  attained  In  peace- 
time. 

If  we  are  to  suceed.  It  means  heavy  Invest- 
ment m  plant  and  equipment  and  major 
expansion  of  service  industries.  This  re- 
quires money  that  is  not  prohibitively  ex- 
pensive. If  industry  has  to  continue  to  com- 
pete wtlh  government  in  the  money  markets, 
the  necessary  expansion  of  employment  may 
not  occur. 

It  is  also  necesasry  that  business  managers 
anticipate  a  reasonable  return  on  these  In- 
vestments If  they  are  to  make  them.  If 
government  control  and  regulation  restrict 
bu.siness  earnings  so  as  to  discourage  Inves- 
tors, business  growth  and  lob  growth  will 
be  denied. 


We  must  also  realize  that  ti:>o  rapid  .stimu- 
lation of  the  economy  will  bring  bark  in- 
flation and  start  the  boom-and-bust  rvrie 
all  over  again  Progress  In  the  economy  and 
the  Job  sector  must  be  steady  but  patient 
Those  in  government,  who  wuiild  allempt 
to  solve  the  problem  quickly  by  rmuislve 
"public  Job"  programs  will  cure  nothing  (nir 
largest  unemployed  segment — teen-a^frs 
will  be  no  better  equipped  for  wurk  after 
raking  leaves  than  they  are  now  In  .  crtnin 
areas  of  especially  high  unemploymeiit.  .some 
form  of  work  relief  may  be  necessary  on  a 
strictly  controlled  basis.  But  the  real  need 
Is  to  train  these  young  people  to  fill  today's 
Jobs. 

In  a  recent  estimate,  about  one  million 
Jobs  were  going  begging  because  the  needed 
skills  were  not  available,  at  least  In  the 
areas  where  the  Jobs  were  located. 

We  are  most  fortunate  here  In  South  Caro- 
lina and  Lu  Alken  to  have  a  technical  educa- 
tion program  to  train  people  In  the  skills 
required  by  local  Industry.  Past  Federal  gov- 
ernment efforts  In  this  direction  have  failed 
because  the  training  did  not  fit  the  Jobs. 
The  Federal  government  must  encourage 
and  assist  state  and  local  training.  Unskilled, 
manual  labor  has  been  largely  eliminated 
by  machines  and  our  teen-agers  are  virtually 
unemployable  when  they  enter  the  Job 
market.  . 

One  of  the  great  obstacl^  to  teenage  em- 
ployment Is  the  minimum  waige  law.  Employ- 
ers camnot  afford  on-the-job  training  at 
those  rates.  New  legislation  is  needed  to 
create  trainee  pay  scales  for  llmtied  time 
periods.  Unions  have  opposed  this  and  have, 
In  many  cases,  restricted  their  own  appren- 
tice training  so  as  to  bar  teen-agers  from 
participation. 

In  looking  at  our  political  candidates  this 
year,  we  must  choose  between  those  who 
would  attempt  to  solve  the  economic  prob- 
lem with  new  and  massive  welfare  expendi- 
tures and  those  who  would  have  the  govern- 
ment work  Jointly  with  private  enterprise  to 
build  a  sound  economy  and  reduce  unem- 
ployment. 

THE  POSTER  GRANDPARENT  PRO- 
GRAM: NEW  FLEXIBILITY'  ON  THE 
WAY 

Mr  CLARK.  Mr  President.  I  am 
pleased  to  call  to  the  attention  of  my 
colleagues  in  the  Senate  action  taken  in 
the  House  of  Representatives  last  week 
to  expand  the  foster  grandparent  pro- 
gram 

The  House  has  approved  an  amend- 
ment which  permits  mentally  retarded 
individuals  who  receive  .services  in  the 
program  to  continue  tlieii^  participation 
past  the  chronological  age  of  21,  provided 
they  were  enrolled  in  the  program  prior 
to  reaching  that  age.  The  amendment 
was  offered  in  committee  to  the  Domestic 
Volunteer  Sei^vlce  Act  Amendments  of 
1976  by  Representative  Qtrra  and  ac- 
cepted by  the  House  on  May  4. 

The  foster  grandparent  program  has 
provided  thousands  of  older  Americans 
with  an  opportunity  to  serve  even  more 
thousands  of  children  with  special  needs 
on  a  personal,  one-to-one  basis.  The  ef- 
fectiveness of  the  program  in  a.ssisting 
mentally  retarded  children  ha.s  been 
demonstrated  and  proven  many  times. 

On  June  17.  1975,  I  introduced  S  1962 
with  the  Senator  from  California  iMr. 
TiTNNEY)  to  provide  that  volunteers  be 
allowed  to  continue  the  personal  care 
and  attention  they  had  t)een  giving  men- 
tally retarded  persons  regardless  of  their 
age. 
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This  action  was  .sjiurred  by  testimony 
received  from  foster  grandparents  stress- 
ing the  importance  of  Uie  close  relation- 
sliip  between  Uic  fo.sUr  grandparent  and 
the  mentally  retarded  child,  and  detail- 
ing the  hard.ship.s  .suftered  by  foster 
grandparents  and  by  many  mentally  re- 
tarded persons  receiving  their  care  when 
the  relationship  is  severed  becau.se  the 
mentally  retarded  person  reaches  age  18. 

The  testimony  stres.'^ed  that  mentally 
retarded  individuals  may  be  adult  chron- 
ologically, but  many  individuaLs  re- 
main, intellectually  and  emotionally, 
children  throughout  their  lives 

With  this  action  the  Hoase  of  Repre- 
esntatives  has  adopted  the  concept  that 
chronological  age  i.c  an  unrealLstir  con- 
sideration when  serving  the  mentally  re- 
tarded and  affirmed  the  importance  of 
continuing  this  care. 


$57.  000 


56,  661 


/ 


FOURTEENTH  FINANCIAL  DISCLOS- 
URE STATEMENT  BY  SENATOR  CASE 

Mr.  CASE  Mr  President,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  my  financial  dis- 
closure statement  be  printed  in  the 
Record 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows : 

FtiURTEENTH      FINANCIAL      DISCLOSURE      STATE- 
MENT BY  Senator  Case 

ASSETS 

Cash  In  checking  and  savings  ac- 
counts (after  provision  for  Fed- 
eral income  tax  lor  '75),  approxi- 
mately   

Life  insurance  policies  with  the  fol- 
lowing insurers  (currently  provid- 
ing for  death  benefits  totaling 
$140,500)  : 

U.S.  Group  Life  Insurance 

Aetna  Life  Ins.  Co. 

Conn.  General  Life  Ins.  Co. 

Conn.  Mutual  Life  Ins.  Co. 

Travelers  In.surance  Co. 

Continental  As.su ranee  Co. 

Equitable  Life  A.s.surance  Soc 

Provident  Mutual  Life  Ins.  Co. 
of  Philadelphia 

Cash  surrender  value 

Retirement  contract  with  Federal 
Employees  Retirement  System 
(providing  for  single  life  annuity 
effective  January  3.  1979  of  $35.- 
676  per  annum).  Senator  Case's 
own    contribution    to    the    F^^nd 

total,    without    interest .    .- 

Annuity  contracts  with  Teachers  In- 
surance and  Annuity  .\ssi><:lation 
and  CoUej^'e  Retirement  Equities 
Fund.  As  at  12  31  75  these  con- 
tracts (estimated  to  provide  a  life 
annuity — 10-Year  Guarantee  Pe- 
riod— effective  January  1979  of 
$1,813)      had     an     accumulation 

value   of 

Securities  as  listed  in  Schedule  A 

House  in  Wa.shington,  DC.  (original 

cost  plus  capital  expenditures).. 

Tangible  personal  property  in  Rah- 

way  and  Washington,  estimated.. 

LIABILITIES 

None 

INCOME  IN   197.-> 

Senate  salary  and  allowances.  $43.- 
107.  less  estimated  expen.ses  allow- 
able as  Income  tax  deductions  of 
$5,395  (actual  expenses  consider- 
ably exceed  this  figure) 

Dividends  and  interest  on  above  se- 
curities  and   accounts 

Net  long  term  gain 


54,715 


13 

797 

412. 

775 

66 

079 

15. 

000 

37.712 

24.  270 

131 


SCHEDULE    A 

Securities 

Bonds  and  Debentures  of  the  follow- 
ing, at  cost  (aggregate  market 
value  somewhat  lower) $95,732 

Principal  amount 
American    Telephone    &    Telegraph 

Co.    .-      $12,000 

Cincinnati  Gas  &  Electric  Co 4.  0(X) 

Consolidated  Edl.son  Co.  of  N.Y 5,  (X)0 

Consumers  Power  Co 5,000 

General  Motors  Acceptance  Corp 17,000 

Mountain  States  Tel.  &  Tel.  Co 5.000 

N.  J.  Bell  Tel.  Co 22,000 

N.Y    City  Debentures 20.000 

South  Western  Bell  Tel.  Co 5.000 

Toledo  Edis<.n  Co 6.000 

Stocks    ( Common,   unless   otherwise 

noted)  at  market.. 317,043 

Corporation:                                       No.  of  Share!! 

.American  Natural  Gas  Company..  200 

Chubb  Corporation 1,000 

Consolidated    Edison   Co.   of   N.Y. 

$5  Pfd 60 

DuPont    40 

General   Electric   Company 340 

General  Motors  Corp 420 

Hou-sehold  Finance  Corp 550 

International    Business   Machines 

Corp.    160 

Investors  Mutual.  Inc 2.  760 

Kenllworth  State  Bank 34 

Marine  Midland  Corp 563 

Merck  &  Company,  Inc 400 

Mor^-an,  J.  P 44 

National  Community  Bank.  NJ 6(X) 

Reynolds    Indu.slrles 100 

Tri-C<iutlneiital   Corp 1,884 

Tn -Continental.   $2  50  Pfd 1,000 

United  Counties  Trust  Co 1,358 

Warner-Lambert     Pharmaceutical 

Company 600 

Wisconsin  Gas  Comjjany 40 


OMB'S  ANSWERS  ON  INFLATION 
IMPACT   STATEMENTS 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  on  March  16 
I  addre.ssed  the  Senate  on  tiie  subject  of 
OSHA's  use  of  private  contractors  to  pre- 
pare inflation  impact  statements  pursu- 
ant to  Executive  Order  11821,  which  re- 
quires analysis  of  the  principal  costs  and 
inflationary  consequences  of  major  legis- 
lation, rules,  and  regulations.  Among 
other  i.ssues.  I  raised  a  question  a,s  tx)  the 
cost  and  efficiency  of  alternative  meth- 
ods of  carrying  out  lliese  studies. 

Last  year  OSHA  requested  and  re- 
ceived $2.3  million  to  hire  outside  con- 
sultants to  prepare  inliation  and  envi- 
ronmental impact  statements.  For  fiscal 
year  1977.  the  agency  has  asked  for  an 
additional  $4  million.  Based  on  this  year's 
experience,  a  large  proportion  of  the 
money  would  be  spent  on  the  inflation 
studies.  The  current  request  of  $6  3  mil- 
lion is  more  than  half  of  the  $11.3  million 
the  agency  proposes  to  spend  on  its  en- 
tire program  to  develop  workers'  health 
and  safety  .i^tandards. 

BoUi  requests,  though  approved  by  the 
Office  of  Management  and  Budget,  are  in 
conflict  with  OMB  Circular  A-107.  in- 
structions to  department  heads  on  com- 
plying with  Executive  Order  11821  The 
circular  states  that — 

Aeencles  shouid  comply  with  the  require- 
ments of  this  circular  with  existing  resources 
and  personnel. 

To  clarify  this  discrepancy,  I  wrote  to 
James  Lynn.  Director  of  the  Office  of 
Management  and  Budget,  who  shares  re- 
sponsibility with  the  Council  on  Wage 


and  Price  Stabihty  for  administering  the 
Executive  order.  I  also  asked  him  to  esti- 
mate the  total  amount  requested  in  the 
President's  proposed  budget  lor  conduct- 
ing inflation  impact  studies,  to  state  the 
administration's  policy  on  the  use  of  con- 
tractors to  accomplish  this  program,  and 
to  give  me  his  assessment  of  the  quality 
of  the  statements  published  to  date  and 
their  effect  on  rulemaking. 

Recently.  I  received  Mr.  Lynn's  reply. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  our  correspondence  be  printed 
at  this  point  m  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  cor- 
respondence was  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 

U5    Senate, 
Waihingion.  DC,  March  15,  1976. 

J.^MES    LTNN. 

Director,  Office  of  Management  and  Budget, 
Washtngton,  DC. 

Dear  Mr  Lynn:  Last  December,  after  re- 
ceiving a  letter  from  a  constituent,  I  In- 
quired into  the  use  of  contractors  by  the 
Occupational  Safety  and  Health  Administra- 
tion to  conduct  inflationary  impact  studies 
pursuant  to  Executive  Order  13  821  Recently, 
I  received  a  reply  from  Assistant  Secretary 
of  Labor  Morton  Corn  who  defended  a  num- 
ber o'  practices  I  And  rather  disturbing.  I 
enclose  for  your  Information  the  relevant 
correspondence  and  a  copy  of  a  statement  I 
Intend  to  make  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  to 
alert  my  colleagues  to  this  situation  As  the 
official  designated  by  the  President  to  over- 
see implementation  of  the  Order,  you  may 
wish  to  comment  on  whether  you  approve  the 
practices  described  or,  if  not,  what  action  you 
would  recommend  to  correct  them. 

Particularly  puzzling  to  me  Is  OSHA's  re- 
quest for  $6.3  million  In  FY  1977  to  prepare 
these  Inflationary  Impact  statements.  This 
represents  more  than  half  of  the  agency's  en- 
tire budget  for  standards  development.  Ac- 
cording to  OMB  Circular  A-170.  paragraph 
4(c),  the  Administration  anticipated  no  In- 
crease In  "resources  or  personne."  to  comply 
with  the  Order.  Could  you  clarify  this  dis- 
crepancy for  me? 

I  would  also  appreciate  knowing  how  this 
matter  Is  being  handled  ii"i  other  agencies  and 
departments.  What  Is  the  total  amount  re- 
quested in  the  Presidents  proposed  budget 
for  conducting  inflationary  Impact  studies? 
How  much  of  this  work  will  be  conducted 
by  private  contractors''  Wy.at  Is  the  Admin- 
istration's policy  on  agency  versus  contractor 
performance  of  this  function"  Finally,  what 
Is  your  evaluation  of  the  quality  of  the  state- 
ments published  to  date  and  their  effect  on 
rulemaking? 

I  shall,  of  course,  be  pleased  to  bring  your 
reply  to  the  attention  of  the  Senate 
Sincerely. 

Frank  E   Moss. 

U.S.  Senator. 

Enclosures. 

EScEcunvE  OmcE 

or  the  President, 

Office  of  Management  and  BtJDCET. 

Wa.':hington.  D  C.    April  12,  1976 
Hon.  Prank  E    Moss, 
V.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C 

Dear  Senator  Moss:  Thank  you  for  your 
letter  of  March  15  requesting  clarlflcatlon  of 
several  Issues  regarding  Inflation  Impact 
Statements  required  by  E  O  11821  and  OMB 
Circular  A-107.  The  Inflation  Impact  State- 
ment program  was  designed  to  assure  that 
Executive  Branch  agencies  consider  the  eco- 
nomic impacts  of  major  proposed  rules, 
regulations,  and  legislation.  As  with  any  new 
procedure,  it  has  taken  time  to  Implement. 

The  Inflation  Impact  Statement  program  Is 
administered  by  OMB  and  the  Council  on 
Wage  and  Price  Stability  (CWPS) .  During  the 
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first  year  of  operation,  OMB  and  CWPS 
worked  with  the  agencies  In  developing 
criteria  and  Internal  procedures  to  be  used 
m  Identifying  and  analyzing  major  pro- 
posals. Consequently,  there  wa.s  less  time  de- 
voted to  actual  analysLs.  The  quality  of  the 
analyses  received  to  date  has  varied.  Some 
have  been  quite  good  while  others  have 
needed  Improvement.  We  are  planning  to 
work  with  selected  agencies  throughout  the 
remainder  of  this  year  to  Improve  the  quality 
of  analyses. 

Since  this  Is  a  new  procedure,  it  is  a  bit 
early  to  assess  its  cffectlvene.ss  on  rulemak- 
ing. However,  we  do  expect  that  proposed 
regulations  will  be  modified  before  promulga- 
tion If  the  Inflation  impact  analysis  Indicates 
that  costs  would  exceed  benefits.  Also,  as 
agencies  broaden  their  consideration  of  the 
economic  effects  of  proposed  regulations,  the 
quality  of  decision-making  should  Improve. 

To  Improve  their  decision -making,  agen- 
cies are  attempting  to  internally  develop  the 
capability  to  perform  such  analyses.  Where 
such  a  capability  does  not  exist,  or  where 
such  resources  will  not  be  available  to  pro- 
duce a  quality  analysis  within  the  specified 
period,  the  agency  head  must  consider  ac- 
ceptable available  alternatives  within  the 
guidelines  of  Administration  policy  which 
does  permit  the  use  of  private  consultanta 
and  contractors.  In  addition,  the  use  of  pri- 
vate contractors  to  gather  necessary  data, 
and  to  perform  preliminary  analyses.  Is  often 
more  economical  than  hiring  Federal  staff, 
especially  when  the  subject  matter  will  not 
be  covered  again  In  the  near  future.  With 
respect  to  the  Department  of  Labor,  the  wide 
variety  of  standards  written  by  OSHA  re- 
quires, In  some  Instances,  the  special  ex- 
pertl.se  of  private  contractors. 

To  understand  the  OSHA  budget  request, 
it  Is  Important  to  remember  that  the  1977 
budget  provides  for  increased  occupational 
health  standards  development  activity.  The 
$6.3  million  request  In  the  FY  1977  budget 
for  OSHA  studies  was  not  Just  for  Inflation 
Impact  analyses.  It  was  also  for  technologi- 
cal feasibility  studies  and  economic  and 
environmental  Impact  studies  to  be  used  by 
OSHA  In  the  development  of  new  health  and 
safety  standards. 

These  studies  are  necessary  under  Section 
6  of  the  Occupational  Safety  and  Health  Act 
which  requires  that  "feasibility"  be  consid- 
ered In  the  promulgation  of  standards.  The 
courts  have  held  that  the  term  "feasibility" 
Includes  economic,  as  well  as  technological 
feasibility.  In  addition.  Section  1022c 
of  the  National  Environmental  Policy  Act 
requires  that  possible  environmental  effects 
of  major  Federal  actions  (which  include 
OSHA  standards)  be  considered  in  all  pro- 
posed rulemaking. 

When  the  Inflation  Impact  program  was 
begun,  It  was  anticipated  that  analyses  could 
be  performed  with  existing  resources.  Eco- 
nomic analyses  are  performed  as  part  of  on- 
going work  and,  therefore,  in  most  cases  sep- 
arate budget  estimates  are  not  made.  Con- 
sequently, Information  concerning  the  total 
amount  requested  in  the  1977  budget  for 
conducting  Inflation  Impact  analyses  has  not 
been  collected.  However,  we  have  evidence 
that  during  the  first  year  of  operation  there 
were  no  significant  workload  Increases  due  to 
the  program.  As  of  the  end  of  the  year,  the 
only  agencies  reporting  more  than  10  major 
analyses  were  EPA  (40).  USDA  (15).  and 
FEA  (14). 

I  hope  this  information  is  useful.  Thank 
you   for  your   Interest  In   this  effort. 
Sincerely  yours, 

JAMXS  T.  Lynk, 

Director. 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President.  Mr.  Lynn's 
re.sponse  raises  more  questions  than  it 
answers: 


First.  What  is  the  cost?  I  cannot  fault 
OMB  for  admitting,  albeit  indirectly, 
that  these  Inflation  Impact  studies  cost 
money;  but  I  find  It  Incredible  that  they 
cannot  begin  to  estimate  expenditures 
on  a  program  intended  to  find  out  how 
much  new-  legislation  and  regulatioas 
will  cost  the  public.  Nor  does  anyone 
seem  to  know  exactly  how  much  of 
OSHAs  requested  $6  3  million  would  be 
spent  for  thLs  purpose.  Mr.  Lynn  merely 
says  that  the  sum  is  not  just  for  Inflation 
impact  anal.vses.  The  agency's  budget 
justification  also  neglects  to  allocate  the 
total  even  though  it  is  nearly  three  times 
the  previous  year's  appropriation  On  the 
other  hand,  the  Director  confidently  as- 
serts that  It  is  often  more  economical  for 
agencies  to  use  private  coiisultants 
ratlier  than  develop  their  own  exper- 
tise; but  he  gives  no  evidence  to  support 
that  claim  The  OSHA  figures  alone  sug- 
gest that  OMB  would  do  well  to  do  its 
own  cost-benefit  analysis  of  those  alter- 
natives. 

Second  Why  and  how  are  contractors 
used?  My  primary  concern  has  been  the 
delegation  of  sensitive  government  func- 
tions to  private  contractors  who  are  not 
accountable  to  Congress  or  the  public. 
Mr  Lynn  appears  to  have  similar 
qualnvs.  He  admits  that  agencies  often 
lack  the  capability,  resources,  and  spe- 
cial expertise  to  conduct  these  studies 
but  says  that  they  are  "attempting  to  In- 
ternally develop  the  capability."  That 
does  not  square  very  well  with  the  fact 
that  every  penny  of  OSHA's  request  is 
designated  for  contract  or  studies.  Mr. 
Lynn  also  suggests  that  the  consultants 
are  simply  gatliering  data  and  doing 
■preliminary"  analysis.  In  the  case  I 
cited,  however,  the  contractor  was  to 
analyze,  summarize,  and  retain  sole  con- 
trol of  the  financial  data  collected  and 
prepare  the  Inflation  impact  statement. 
Agency  officials  were  deprived  of  even 
the  factual  basis  needed  to  evaluate  the 
product. 

Third.  What  effect  has  the  program 
had'  Mr.  Lynn  acknowledges  that  the 
results  of  the  Executive  order  have  been 
mixed  but  predicts  that  at  some  point 
regulations  will  be  modified  where  anal- 
ysis indicates  that  their  costs  exceed  their 
benefits.  Yet  he  enumerates  nearly  70 
completed  Inflation  Impact  studies  with- 
out citing  a  single  instance  in  which  a 
proposal  has  been  changed  It  is  difficult 
to  believe  that  none  of  those  decisions 
could  have  been  Improved  by  careful 
economic  analysis. 

Mr.  President.  It  is  clear  to  me  from 
the  Ertrector's  letter  that  Congress  must 
take  the  initiative  to  evaluate  the  infla- 
tion impact  program  and  to  exercise 
some  control  over  contracting  out.  As  a 
first  step,  I  shall  introduce  within  the 
next  few  days  a  bill  that  would  require 
standing  committees  to  consider  in  ad- 
vance of  authorizations  and  to  periodi- 
cally reassess  the  size  of  bureaucracy  and 
the  amount  and  types  of  contract  serv- 
ices that  are  needed  to  perform  Govern- 
ment programs  effectively,  efficiently, 
and  responsibly.  Clearly  no  government - 
wide  standard  Is  possible  or  advisable. 
My  bill  would  allow  committee?  consid- 
erable flexibility   to   establish  different 


requirements  for  different  programs 
while  insuring  that  essential  functions 
are  performed  by  employees  accountable 
to  administrators,  to  Congress,  and  to 
the  public. 

To  enable  committees  to  make  these 
judgments,  agencies  would  be  required 
to  maintain  records  of  contracts  for  per- 
sonal services  similar  to  present  person- 
nel records.  The  bill  also  directs  the  Con- 
gressional Budget  Office  to  give  us  a  de- 
tailed analysis  of  the  comparative  costs 
of  direct  employment  and  contract 
services. 


COMPETITION  IN  THE  AIRLINE 
INDUSTRY 

Mr.  HUGH  SCOTT.  Mr.  President. 
Senator  Kennedy  has  been  in  the  van- 
guard of  the  effort  to  revitalize  compe- 
tition in  the  airline  industr>'.  I  was 
pleased  to  join  him  as  cosporusor  of  the 
Air  Transportation  Act  of  1976,  along 
with  Senator  Hart  of  Michigan  and  Sen- 
ator Buckley  of  New  York.  The  airline 
industry  is  potentially  very  competitive, 
and  we  must  strive  to  inject  this  vital  as- 
pect of  the  free  enterprise  ethic  into 
commercial  aviation. 

In  this  regard.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  print  in  the  Rec- 
ord the  statement  of  Senator  Kennedy. 
delivered  on  May  6.  1976.  before  the  Sub- 
committee on  Aviation  of  the  House 
Committee  of  Public  Works  and  Trans- 
portation. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 
Statement  of  Senator  Edward  M.  Kennedy 

Mr  Chairman,  It  Is  a  great  pleasure  to  be 
here  today  to  testify  on  legislation  to  reform 
federal  airline  regulation.  This  subcommit- 
tee's hearings  are  both  Important  and  time- 
ly Over  the  past  year  the  nations  citizens 
have  been  vocally  urging  the  Congress  to 
re-examine  and  reform  the  federal  regula- 
tory process.  I  believe  that  the  Civil  Aero- 
nautics Board  Is  an  Ideal  place  to  begin 

Amelia  Earhart  testified  over  40  years  ago 
before  the  Senate  Commerce  Committee, 
warning  that  a  regulatory  agency  for  avia- 
tion may  be  too  quick  to  block  a  pioneer  who 
would  otherwise  serve  "two  centers  of  popu- 
lation exceedingly  well  If  permitted  to  go 
ahead."  Nonsense,  replied  the  sponsors  of 
the  original  Federal  Aviation  Act.  "In  the 
proposed  bill  there  Is  nothing  to  prevent  a 
little  fellow  with  a  new  idea,  with  plenty 
of  capital,  from  establishing  an  airline."  ob- 
served Senator  McCarran  when  the  Act  was 
finalized  a  few  years  later. 

The  sponsors  of  the  federal  system  of  air- 
line regulation  were,  undoubtedly  well- 
intentioned  when  they  fashioned  the  law  In 
1938.  But  times  have  drastically  changed. 
Their  original  objectives  oriented  toward 
healthy  competition  have  gone  unfulfilled. 
Despite  a  250-fold  Industry  growth,  the  "lit- 
tle fellows"  In  1974  were  sharing  In  only  6 
percent  of  the  airline  business. 

The  revenue  passenger  miles  of  the  en- 
tire Industry  In  1938  are  nearly  matched  by 
the  yearly  output  of  a  single  jumtw  Jet  to- 
day. Investment  In  the  domestic  airlines  has 
grown  from  30  million  dollars  to  over  10 
billion  dollars,  and  last  year  the  domestic 
airlines  carried  175  million  passengers,  col- 
lecting over  15  billion  dollars  in  gross  reve- 
nues. Yet  the  basic  regulatory  framework 
remains  the  same. 

For  nearly  40  years  the  Civil  Aeronautics 
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Board  has  been  setting  the  nation's  air  fares 
and  determining  which  airlines  can  fly  be- 
tween our  nation's  cities.  In  a  political  sys- 
tem devoted  to  free  enterprise  and  private 
Initiative,  this  Is  an  extraordinary  function 
for  the  federal  government  to  perform.  It  Is 
even  more  extraordinary  for  such  a  compre- 
hensive system  of  utility-type  regulation  to 
be  Imposed  on  a  basically  competitive  Indus- 
try. In  short,  it  is  simply  foolish  to  regulate 
a  15  billion  dollar  Industry  In  1976  with  the 
same  tools  and  guidelines  set  In  place  In 
1938  to  foster  a  still  experimental  tech- 
nology and  move  the  malls. 

The  basic  question  facing  the  Congress, 
and  before  this  subcommittee  today.  Is 
whether  the  outmoded  and  outdated  regu- 
latory policies  and  practices  of  the  past 
should  be  perjjetuated  Into  the  future.  In 
answering  this  question  we  must  assess  what 
public  benefits.  If  any,  flow  from  the  govern- 
ment's playing  such  a  large  role  In  managing 
the  nation's  airlines  and  setting  fares  for  our 
country's  air  travelers.  We  must  also  deter- 
mine the  coets  and  dangers  of  allowing  pres- 
ent regulation  to  continue  fundamentally 
unchanged. 

One  of  the  last  comprehensive  reviews  of 
airline  regulation  was  conducted  by  a  House 
subcommittee  In  1956.  That  year,  the  House 
Antitrust  Subcommittee  conducted  exhaus- 
tive hearings  and  issued  a  lengthy  report. 
The  rep)ort  concluded: 

"|T|he  development  and  promotion  of  a 
sound  commercial  transportation  system 
would  best  be  assured  by  resolving  industry 
problems,  to  the  maximum  ext«nt  practi- 
cable In  favor  of  Increased  competition." 

More  recently,  the  Senate  Subcommittee 
on  Administrative  Practice  and  Procedure, 
which  I  chair,  spent  18  months  studying 
airline  regulation.  At  the  conclusion  of  that 
study  the  unanimous  and  unequivocal  con- 
clusion of  the  subcommittee  members  was 
that  CAB  regulation  Is  in  need  of  basic  over- 
haul by  Congress.  This  conclusion  is  also 
shared  by  the  President  and  the  Elxecutlve 
branch,  as  Secretary  Coleman  testified  yes- 
terday. It  has  also  been  reached  by  a  unani- 
mous Civil  Aeronautics  Board.  My  subcom- 
mittee, the  Blxecutlve  Branch,  and  the  CAB 
Itself  are  also  united  In  prescribing  the  di- 
rector this  fundamental  reform  should  take. 
We  must  move  from  strict  CAB  control  over 
entry  and  prices  to  reliance  upon  price  com- 
petition and  more  liberal  entry. 

Much  of  the  evidence  underlying  this  con- 
clusion Is  contained  In  the  Administrative 
Practice  Subcommittee's  255  page  report  and 
the  8  volumes  of  hearings  and  appendices 
accompanying  that  report.  We  began  our 
examination  of  the  CAB  to  determine 
whether  that  agency's  procedures  were  fair 
and  effective,  and  whether  the  CAB  ua?  be- 
ing faithful  to  the  legislative  intent  of  the 
Federal  Aviation  Art  What  we  found  was 
most  disturbing. 

We  found,  for  example,  that  while  the 
original  16  trunk  carriers  have  shrunk 
through  merger  to  10  carriers,  noi  one  new 
trunk  carrier  has  been  allowed  Into  the  in- 
dustry since  1938.  Since  1950,  there  have  been 
79  applications  for  trunk  authority  but  not 
one  has  been  granted,  and  only  4  were  even 
given  hearings  since  1960.  This  restricted  en- 
try policy  is  contrary  to  the  Intent  of  the 
original  Aviation  Act,  and  It  Is  harmful  to 
the  health  of  the  Industry  and  the  Interests 
of  atr  travelers 

This  Is  not  to  pay  that  the  CAB  regula- 
tion has  throttled  all  entry.  Most  airline  mar- 
kets are  served  by  more  than  one  rnrrler  to- 
day. Local  service  carriers  were  certificated 
and  strengthened  by  combined  congre.s.'-ioiial 
and  CAB  action.  Supplemental  carriers  were 
certificated  in  1959.  Nevertheles.s,  the  repu- 
latory  scheme  and  the  C.A.B  have  roniblned 
to  prevent  substantial  eMtr>-  Into  the  airline 
Industry,  despite  its  tremendous  growth 

Nor  have   the   Board's   route-award    pro- 


cedures been  particularly  ^alr  and  effective. 
The  statute  requires  the  Board  to  dispose 
of  amplications  for  route  authority  "as 
speedily  as  po.sslble.'  Yet.  after  a  series  of 
private  meetings  with  airline  executives  sev- 
eral years  ago,  the  CiB  simply  decided  that 
no  more  competitive  route  applications  would 
be  heard.  This  so-called  route  moratorium. 
set  In  place,  through  a  secret  instruction 
from  the  Board  Chairman  to  the  Chief  Ad- 
ministrative Law  Judge,  was  contrary  to  ordi- 
nary CAB  procedures  and  was  embarked 
upon  with  no  public  consultation  or  notice 
The  Board  has  also  abused  Its  jwwer  to  ex- 
tent airlines  from  the  antitrust  laws.  Be- 
tween 1970  and  1974  the  Board  administered 
a  policy  of  encouraging  capacity  restriction 
agreements  on  major  routes.  Tills  pyollcy  al- 
lowed some  airlines  on  major  routes.  It  re- 
sulted in  fewer  flights  for  travellers.  It  re- 
sulted in  fewer  Mobs  for  airline  employees. 
It  resulted  in  diminished  service  to  commu- 
nities. But  it  did  not  result  in  reduced  fares 
to  the  public  in  proportion  to  the  reduction 
in  service.  This  policy  was  likewise  set  with- 
out a  hearing.  Four  years  later,  when  a  hear- 
ing was  finally  held,  and  the  agreements 
were  subjected  to  rigorous  public  debate,  the 
Board  reversed  itself  and  overturned  them. 

And  how  has  the  CAB  spent  Its  time  in 
enforcing  its  rules  and  regulations''  Board 
data  showed  that  from  January  1971  until 
October  1974  the  Bureau  of  Enforcement 
spent  about  two-thirds  of  its  field  enforce- 
ment efforts  trying  to  stamp-out  low-cost 
travel  that  may  have  violated  CAB  rules. 
During  that  same  period,  the  Bureau  spent 
3  percent  of  its  time  Investigating  consumer 
complaints  such  a.s  overcharging,  bumping, 
and  lost  luggage.  This  allocation  of  enforce- 
ment personnel  seems  to  reflect  the  impor- 
tance the  Board  attached  to  these  compara- 
tive types  of  activities  Meanwhile  the  Sub- 
committee discovered  that  Incomplete  inves- 
tigative files  on  pos-slble  illegal  airline,  polit- 
ical contributions  were  locked  away  In  a  safe 
for  nearly  18  months  with  no  action. 

ITie-se  examples  are  dlsturblnp,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, but  I  do  iiot  list  them  as  a  basis  for 
criticism  of  current  Board  members.  On  the 
contrary,  the  present  Board  ha*  responded  m 
a  very  positive  fashion  to  the  Administrative 
Practice  Subcommittee's  investigation  of  its 
procedures.  It  has  overturned  domestic  ca- 
pacity restriction  agreements  and  ended  the 
rovite  moratorium.  It  has  undertaken  a;,  ex- 
tensive procedural  review  and  begun  to  im- 
plement procedural  reforms. 

The  point  I  am  stressing  is  that  these  pro- 
cedural abuses  spring  not  out  of  any  personal 
or  Inherent  pernlclousness  on  the  part  of 
Board  members.  Instead,  they  stem  from  the 
basically  contradictory  nature  of  competition 
and  public  utility  type  regulation.  Thus  there 
Is  a  natural  temptation  for  the  reculator  to 
take  procedural  shortcuts  in  order  to  serve 
the  perceived  repulatory  goals  of  market  sta- 
bility and  the  financial  health  of  each  regu- 
lated firm.  This  raises  the  costs  to  travelers 
without  providing;  either  them  or  the  airlines 
with  corresponding  benefits 

The  simple  fact  is  that  CAB  regulation  has 
failed  both  the  airline  industry  and  the 
traveling  public.  It  has  failed  the  industry' 
because  inflexible  Board  regulation  has  not 
encouraged  innovation,  has  not  sufficiently 
rewarded  efficiency,  and  has  not  provided 
consistent  profits.  And.  even  more  important, 
it  has  seriously  failed  the  consumer.  It  has 
not  brought  about,  nor  even  allowed,  the 
lower  prices  that  would  come  from  com- 
petition. 

Instead  of  allowing  consumer  demand  and 
competitive  forces  to  determine  the  price  of 
air  travel,  the  CAB  sets  all  coach  and  first- 
class  air  fares  in  the  continental  United 
States.  In  wielding  this  authority,  the  Bv.ard 
is  guided  by  imprecise  and  In  some  respect-s 
conflicting  statutory  standards 

The  PlrlUne  industry  consists  of  different 
carriers  with  different  revenues  and  levels  of 


efficiency  Cost  conditions  and  consumer  de- 
mand are  volatile  and  chance  continuously. 
The  needs  of  all  travelers  and  all  communi- 
ties are  not  similar  and  also  change  continu- 
ouly. 

In  its  most  comprehensive  Investigation. 
the  Board  spent  4  yeajT  reviewing  how  it 
regulates  prices  The  outcome  of  that  inves- 
tigation was  a  decision  to  outlaw  most  price 
competition  in  the  airline  industry.  And  dur- 
ing the  Investigation.  CAB  never  "determined 
which  airlines  were  efficient  and  which  were 
not  so  that  costs  due  to  inefficiencv  could  be 
disallowed  The  Board  never  tried  to  find  out 
why  the  Califorr.ia  and  Texas  airlines  were 
able  to  offer  superior  service  at  lower  prices. 
Nor  did  it  conduct  any  sun-eys  to  find  out 
whether  the  public  would  prefer  somewhat 
fuller  planes  in  exchange  for  lower  fares  as 
in  California  and  Texas 

Instead,  it  established  a  rigid  price  formula 
that  all  airlines  would  have  k>  fol'.ow  UTjen 
it  was  pointed  out  that  prices  under  the  for- 
mula do  not  reflect  airline  costs,  the  Board 
agreed  but  justified  It  on  the  grounds  of  ad- 
ministrative convenience.  It  is  little  wonder 
then  that  the  Board's  rate  regulation  has  not 
produced  low  fares  for  consumers. 

The  subcommittee  s  report  describe?  in  fur- 
ther detail  how  the  Board '<=  ratemaking  sys- 
tem is  imprecise  and  complex,  with  built-in 
tendencies  to  produce  prices  that  are  too 
high.  These  defects  do  not  flow  from  bias,  Ill- 
will,  or  incompetence  on  the  part  of  regula- 
tors. Nor  can  they  l*  satisfactorilv  remed^ed 
simply  by  streamlined  procedures' or  an  im- 
proved appointments  process  Rather  these 
defects  are  the  tentacles  of  the  ratemaking 
monster.  They  spring  from  the  Inherent  dif- 
ficulty of  administering  a  system  of  public 
utility-type  ratemaking  in  "an  Industrv  of 
highly  competitive  firms  doing  business  in 
an  ever-changing  economic  environment.  As 
John  Robson.  speaking  as  Chairman  for  a 
unanimotis  CAB,  expres-^ed  it:  "Close  an&lv- 
sis  seems  to  bear  out  that  regulation  has, 
over  time,  produced  a  higher  cost  level  than 
would  have  occurred  in  its  absence.  The  best 
alternative  to  this  system  is  a  greater  reliance 
on  the  mechanics  of  price  competition — the 
same  mechanism  that  functions  in  most  every 
other  industry  in  this  country,  a  mechanism 
that  does  not  require  a  large  bureaucratic 
structure  to  be  maintained  in  Washington. 

The  results  of  CAB  rate  regulation  are 
graphically  Illustrated  when  ticket  prices  for 
Board-regulated  air  travel  are  compared  with 
fares  of  intra-state  airlines.  This  issue  was 
the  subject  of  extensive  review  by  our  sub- 
committee, and  we  found,  for  example,  that 
the  airlines  lrv<^allfornia  and  Texas  that  a.'e 
not  reeulated  by  the  CAB  ofTer  farps  that 
are  30-50  percent  les.-;  than  thase  charged  by 
CAB  carriers  over  comparable  routes.  The 
445-mile  flight  from  San  Diego  to  San  Fran- 
cisco, for  example,  cost  aUjut  $30  In  intra- 
state airlines  not  regulated  by  the  CAB  But. 
the  400  mile  flight  from  Boston  to  Washing- 
ton on  a  regulated  carrier  costs  about  $50 
There  are  dozens  of  other  examples  like  this 
one 

The  subcommittee  carefully  examined 
whether  these  differences  were  primarily 
due  to  regulation,  as  the  critics  had  been 
charging,  or  to  other  factors  The  airlines 
told  us  that  differences  in  weather,  traffic 
density,  and  a  host  of  other  factors  accounted 
for  the  difference  But  we  discovered  that 
those  factors  accounted  for  a  very  s.mar.  por- 
tion of  the  difference  in  fares  The  .secret  of 
the  California  intrastate  carriers  is  decep- 
tively simple:  they  put  more  passengers  on 
their  planes  than  the  CAB  carriers  do  This 
fuller-plane,  lower-fare  .service  appears  to  be 
the  direct  result  of  greater  competition  and 
innovation  that  comes  with  less  regulation. 
It  is  interesting  to  note  that  relatively  re- 
cently, since  California  began  regulating  en- 
try, air  fares  have  risen  on  those  markets 
faster  than  at  any  previous  time 
The  Texas  intrastate  example  is  also  In- 
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makes  the  thinning  ranlts  of  airline  passen- 
gers pay  Increasingly  more  for  the  growing 
number  of  empty  seats.  The  CAB  Itself  de- 
clared Just  last  month  that  "wasteful  serv- 


ice and  the  certificated  scheduled  carries 
could  increase  their  service  to  new  market*. 
The  allowable  levels  of  additional  service 
gradually  increase  during  the  next  fciur  years. 
By  the  fourth  year,  an  eligible  carrier  under 
my  bill  could  potentially  offer  a  commuter 
service  In  the  heavily  traveled  Northeast  cor- 
ridor as  well  as  two  roundtrlps  per  day 
coast-to-coast. 

Also,  during  the  first  four  years,  the  Board 
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Srand  no  ^^^^^ oTl^^^c^T.n:^  re-  seat.,.  Auto  manufacturer,  offered  big  rebate, 

Jlrtctlon   ^uthwe7t   Airlines   of   Dallas   has  la«t  year  to  sell  their  cars,  for  example.  But 

iastSly  reduced  fares  below  levels  offered  the   CABs   regulatory    response    Is  ^   raUe 

Scv^  carriers.    Southwest    Introduced   an  prices  to  meet  the  costs  associated  '^tii  ex- 

fZnovluive    but    uncomplicated    fare    struc  cesslve  capacity    In  other  words,   regulation 
ture.  Weekday  daytime  fares  are  30-40%  be- 
low corresponding  Interstate  fares,  and  eve- 
ning and  weekend  fares  are  over  GCr   below 

their  interstate  ^o^^'^lP^r;-^  c'^AB^IeSutTd  Icrcom'^tltl^n  Is'L'ilnh'erVnt  feature  of  the      under  my  bUi  would  be  able  to  certlflcat*  a 

ber  1.  1975,  for  example,  the  CAB  reguiateu  b-... -.^„i„torv  system '•  limited    number    of    new    firms    to    provide 

'^^Z  [rth^Sr  arfn^eTalS  w^  S:  '"vi^Ue't^e' cXB^anTthe  executive  branch      scheduled  service  under  a  "ftt,   willing  and 

^1^  the  unregulated  fare  was  $25.00  In  the  have  recognized  the  Inherent  defects  In  alr- 

dav  and  a  mere^l5  00  on  evenings  and  week-  line  regulation.  It  Is  up  to  the  Congress  to 

enLsimlV^  comparisons  can  be  made  for  do  somethh.g  about  it.  It  Is  becoming  harder 

^nas  H^usTo^  Dalla.s-San    Antonio.    Hous-  and  harder  for  the  working  men  and  women 

iwiiias  nou^tou.   ^a.  ^^  ^^^^  nation  to  travel  by  air.  and  the  future 

prospects  are  not  bright. 

Our  gonl  In  the  Congress  should  be  to  make 
air  travel  available  to  more  Americans.  I  be- 
lieve that  we  can  do  this  without  sacrifice 
to  the  airline  Industry,  Its  employees,  or  the 
communities  It  serves. 

Right  now  air   travel   Is   not  available  on 
any  large  scale  to  the  average  citizen.  The  av- 
erage family  Income  of  an  air  traveler  Is  estl- 
nl,^ne'crthatTnste'ad"of  "cream  skimming."      mated  at  over  $25,000  per  year;    the  average      out  not  an.  existing  ^ac  ceruncai«i  air.mee 
^u'SH,n?:L'"mTk^-d?Jplng."  attracting  the      family  income  of  the  population  Is  nearly  half      ?;°"'^  ,^Jff  "^^o.J^"'^^    substantial    addl- 

of  that.  It  Is  no  wonder  that  more  than  50%      tlonal  route  authority, 
of  all  air  travel  Is  business  travel,  and  50% 
of  those  high-priced  tax  deductible  tickets 
are  paid  for  by  the  taxpayers.  It  Is  no  won- 
der that  there  are  millions  of  Americans  who 


Dallas-Houston. 

ton-San   Antonio  markets   where  Southwest 

competes  with  the  CAB  alrllnc« 

Not  surprisingly,  consumer  air  travel  has 
mushroomed  on  these  low-fare  routes.  Dur- 
ing 1970-74,  for  example,  markets  similar  to 
Houston-Dallas  grew  an  average  of  less  than 
10%  per  year.  whUe  in  Dallas-Houston  where 
Southwest  offered  low  fares  traffic  Increased 

nearly  130%. 

Lamar    Muse    of    Southwest    Airlines    ex- 


able  standard."  Entry  could  not  be  denied  on 
purely  antl-competltlve  grounds 

Thus,  the  primary  transitional  entry 
mechanism  In  my  bill  Is  the  discretion  given 
to  experienced  passenger  carriers  to  expand 
service  without  Board  approval,  and  the 
potential  for  a  limited  number  of  new  com- 
panies to  enter  the  Industry  If  they  meet 
safety  and  financial  requirements.  The  Ad- 
ministration bill,  on  the  contrary,  would  not 
relax  entry  and  route  award  restrictions  as 
comprehensively  over  the  next  four  years. 
Instead  the  Ford  bill  would  utlll7e  a  route 
restriction  removal  program  by  which  some, 
but  not  all.  existing  CAB  certificated  airlines 


his  airline  was  "mllk-dlpplng. 
forgotten  travelers  who  never  could  afford  to 
fly    His  only  regret  was  that  the  new  cus- 
tomers had  no  place  to  strap  their  chicken 
coups  on  hU  Boeing  737  Jet  aircraft. 

The  statistics  In  California  are  similar.  For 
example  traffic  on  the  low-fare  routes  there  have  never  traveled  by  air  because  they  can- 
Increased  more  than  twice  the  rate  of  similar  not  afford  to.  If  the  trend  under  recent  reg- 
but  high-fare  routes  between  1985  and  1971.      ulatlon    Is    not    reversed— a   trend    that   has 

-    -  '"      seen   air   fare   Increases  outpace  the  rate  of 

Inflation — air  travel  will  eventually  become 
the  province  of  the  rich. 

The  prospects  for  travelers,  airlines,  em- 
ployees, and  related  Industries  under  con- 
tinued regulation  are  quite  dim.  If  Congress 
does  not  act  to  overhaul  the  regulatory  sys- 
tem, It  may  eventually  be  forced  to  ball  out 
a  falling  aviation  Industry  when  It  Is  too 
late.  This  Is  not  the  view  only  of  the  Execu- 
tive, the  economic  community,  and  my  sub- 
committee. It  Is  also  voiced  by  a  concerned 
Civil  Aeronautics  Board,  which  stated  last 
month: 

"In  a  democracy.  Government  has  to  have  a 
general  acceptance  If  It  Is  to  govern  effective- 
ly. We  are  sincerely  concerned  that  future 
Boards  may  not  be  able  to  function  effective- 
ly In  an  environment  In  which  economic 
regulation  would  be  subject  to  Increasing 
attack  both  by  a  dissatisfied  travelling  pub- 
lic and  a  dissatisfied  Industry.  An  environ- 
ment which  constantly  calls  Into  question  the 
efficacy  of  regulation  would  also  create  major 
difficulties  for  the  carriers'  ability  to  plan 
for  the  future  and  to  obtain  needed  capital  " 
A  Congressional  solution  Is  called  for.  Leg- 
islation Is  required  that  will  transform  the 
regulatory  system  and  establish  an  air  trans- 
portation policy  that  suits  the  present  and 
future  needs  of  our  nation's  citizens. 

I  would  like  to  turn  my  attention  to  leg- 
islation designed  to  achieve  those  goals.  The 
bill  I  have  introduced  In  the  Senate,  S.  3364. 
will  drastically  reduce  CAB  control  over  en- 
try, air  fares,  and  airline  agreements.  It  will 
do  so  over  a  transition  period  that  In  major 
respects  will  be  completed  In  four  years. 
During  the  transition,  controls  will  be  grad- 
ually lifted  so  that  any  disruptions  due  to  a 
changed  environment  are  minimized  and  the 
low-fare  benefits  of  Increased  competition  are 
maximized. 

My  bin  Is  different  than  the  Administra- 
tion's bill  In  some  major  and  minor  respects, 
but  the  basic  objective  of  both  bills  Is  similar. 
Let  me  briefly  outline  the  main  features  of 
my  bill 

My  bill  would  over  the  next  four  years  al- 
low experienced  passenger-carrying  airlines 
to  expand  operations  without  CAB  approval. 
Large  Intrastate,  supplemental  or  charter  air- 
lines could  begin  interstate  scheduled  serv- 


These  low  fares  and  dramatic  Increases  in 
passengers  have  made  It  possible  for  the  low- 
priced  carriers  to  maintain  high  load  factors. 
And  It  has  also  provided  them  with  generally 
good  profits. 

The  Texas  and  California  experiences  are 
not  aberrations.  Our  subcommittee  found 
that  studies  by  both  Boeing  and  Lockheed 
demonstrated  that  It  Is  economically  and 
technically  possible  to  provide  profitable 
lower-fare  service  throughout  the  United 
States.  With  an  all-coach  seating  configura- 
tion, for  example,  profitable  cross-country 
service  could  be  provided  In  Jumbo  Jet  flying 
an  average  from  50-70  percent  full  at  fares 
that  range  from  »75  to  $95.  In  fact.  World 
Airways  has  recently  proposed  scheduled 
service  coast-to-coast  for  $89— less  than  half 
the  current  cross-country  CAB  regulated  fare. 
Not  surprisingly — but  for  a  large  number  of 
potential  air  travelers,  most  unfortunately — 
the  CAB  turned  thumbs  down  on  World's 
proposal. 

If  air  fares  are  so  excessive,  one  might  ask, 
where  are  the  excess  profits?  With  this  In- 
herently flawed  rate  system  producing  fares 
twice  as  high  as  those  in  California  and 
Texas,  with  ticket  prices  80%  higher  than 
cost  estimates  performed  by  those  who  build 
the  airplanes,  and  with  scheduled  air  prices 
100%  more  than  actual  charter  fares,  where 
has  all  the  money  gone?  In  fact,  while  the 
travelers  have  been  shelling  It  out  for  high 
air  fares,  the  carriers  have  not  been  raking 
In  excess  profits.  Tlie  revenues  have  Instead 
been  competed  away  by  lavish  scheduling, 
half-empty  flights,  and  a  variety  of  frills  like 
Mozart  over  Missouri  and  Lasxigna  over  Los 
Angeles,  like  piano  bars  and  polka-dotted 
planes. 

In  short,  regulation  has  not  prevented  all 
competition  in  the  airline  Industry:  the 
formidable  regulatory  controls  over  price 
competition  have  been  circumvented  through 
Increased  service  competition.  Although  dem- 
onstrating how  competitively  structured  the 
Industry  actually  Is.  excessive  service  com- 
petition has  not  been  a  particularly  healthy 
development  for  most  airlines.  It  simply 
means  there  are  too  many  empty  seats.  Econ- 
omists call  this  over-capacity.  Wall  Street 
calls  It  a  bad  Investment 

One  competitive  solution  to  overcapacity 


The  second  Important  area  In  need  of 
reform  Is  the  CAB's  control  over  prices 

The  Board's  ratemaklng  authority — espe- 
cially Its  current  power  to  disallow  price 
reductions — Is  substantially  limited  during 
the  four-year  transition  period  under  my 
bin.  The  board  would  be  prohibited  from 
preventing  airlines  from  lowering  fares 
significantly  below  what  they  are  now: 
20  percent  lower  In  the  first  six  months  and 
up  to  60  percent  lower  in  the  last  three 
years  of  the  transition.  The  Board  would  al.'^o 
be  prohibited  from  preventing  carriers  from 
Increasing  prices  10  percent  or  less  above 
the  previous  year's  prices.  My  bUl  gives 
greater  rate  flexibility  to  the  carriers  than 
does  the  Ford  bill. 

The  transitional  entry  and  price  flexibility 
provisions  In  my  bill  will  effectively  but 
gradually  introduce  more  competition  Into 
the  Industry  over  the  next  four  years  so  that 
citizens  who  previously  could  not  afford  to 
fly  will  begin  quickly  to  receive  the  benefit 
of  lower  air  fares. 

At  the  end  of  the  four-year  transition 
period,  an  airline  that  meets  rigid  safety  and 
financial  requirements  would  be  able  to 
obtain  a  certificate  from  the  Board.  The  com- 
pany would  have  to  prove  that  It  is  "fit, 
willing,  and  able"  to  perform  scheduled 
service.  A  certificate  could  not  be  denied 
simply  because  the  new  carrier  might  divert 
business  from  an  existing  carrier.  No  longer 
would  the  federal  government  be  In  the  busi- 
ness of  freezing  out  new  companies  to  pro- 
tect the  competitive  advantages  of  a  few 
select  airlines 

In  the  rate  area,  my  bill  after  4  years  as  a 
practical  matter  removes  all  CAB  power  to 
disallow  price  reductions  and  limits  Its  pjower 
over  maximum  rates  to  situations  where 
actual  or  potential  competition  Is  not  oper- 
ating to  police  the  reasonableness  of  air  fares. 

Under  the  Administration  bill,  the  CAB 
potentially  could  deny  entry  and  route 
applications  simply  to  protect  the  bu.slnesa 
position  of  another  airline.  Existing  carriers 
would  be  allowed  to  sell  or  transfer  their 
certificates  to  anyone  fit.  willing,  and  able  to 
perform  air  service;  but  I  have  doubts 
whether  this  possibility  will  provide  a  mean- 
ingful threat  of  entry  Into  the  industry  The 
danger  of  limiting  entry  to  this  extent  Is  that 
the  flexible  rate  provisions  will  not  be  used 
to  lower  fares  It  Is  the  threat  of  quick  entry 
by  a  competitor  that  polices  prices,  that  en- 
courages and  compel-s  fare  decreases. 

Mr.  Chairman,  there  are  a  number  of  other 
Important   provisions    In   both    the    Admin- 
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Istratlon  bill  and  my  bill  that  I  have  not 
outlined  here  I  am  submitting  with  my  pre- 
pared statement  a  detailed  summary  and 
analysts  of  my  legislative  proposals  and  a 
copy  of  the  bUl  Itself.  Als<;>.  the  CAB  Is  pre- 
paring legislation  that  It  will  submit  to  the 
Congress  In  the  weeks  ahead  I  am  prepared 
to  work  with  the  legislative  committees  of 
the  Congress,  the  Administration,  and  the 
CAB  to  develop  a  final  legislative  package 
that  will  effectively  achieve  the  goal  of 
making  low-cost,  efficient  air  service  available 
to  millions  of  Americans  who  today  cannot 
afford  to  fly. 

Procedural  reform  alone,  as  desirable  as 
that  Is,  will  not  achieve  that  goal.  I  have  had 
the  opportunity  to  briefly  review  H  R.  12484. 
Introduced  by  Congressman  Snyder  and  cu- 
sponsored  by  you.  Mr.  Chairman.  ThLs  bill 
would  require  the  Board  to  Impose  time 
limits  to  speed  up  Its  decisions  Ln  route 
cases.  ReqiUring  precise  time  limits  on  regu- 
latory declsloiunaklug  Is  an  effective  way  to 
stop  unreasonable  delay  and  meet  the  prob- 
lem of  regtolatory  lag.  My  bill.  In  fact,  does 
Just  that  In  the  areas  of  route  awards,  rate- 
making,  and  mergers.  But  streamlined  pro- 
cedures do  not  necessarily  bring  forth  en- 
lightened decisions.  Requiring  an  tigency  to 
decide  more  quickly  may  simply  mean  the 
same  t>ad  decisions  will  be  handed  down 
faster  than  before.  The  Congress  should  Im- 
pose time  limits  for  administrative  action, 
but  It  should  also  formulate  precise  and 
manageable  standards  to  channel  agency 
decisions  In  the  proper  direction.  Congress  Is 
respo;islble  in  the  ultimate  sense  far  the  de- 
cisions of  the  independent  agencies.  We  in 
the  legislative  branch  must  therefor  deter- 
mine the  kinds  of  decisions  those  agencies 
are  to  make.  We  must  formulate  not  only 
their  procedures,  but  clearly  define  their 
policy  as  well. 

As  you  know,  Mr.  Chairman,  In  spite  of  the 
substantial  benefits  that  less  regulation 
would  confer  on  our  nation's  travelers,  there 
are  some  groups  associated  with  the  airline 
Industry  that  are  concerned  with  these  re- 
form proposals. 

The  concerns  of  those  who  oppo.sc  change 
do  deserve  attention.  The  legislative  process 
should  take  full  account  of  the  anxiety  of 
those  who  have  become  comfortable  with 
the  status  quo,  but  It  should  not  defer 
blindly  to  their  comfort  at  the  expense  of 
the  general  public.  Let  me  briefly  examine 
some  aspects  of  this  anxiety. 

First,  most  often  expres.sed  Is  the  fear  that 
less  regulation  will  lead  to  less  service  to 
small  communities  Tlie  argument  Is  made 
that  without  government  regulation,  air 
carriers  would  be  free  to  withdraw  from  un- 
profitable routes  and  small  towns  would 
thereafter  lose  service.  For  this  reason,  the 
argijment  goes,  the  present  system  of  regu- 
lation must  be  maintained 

I  have  heard  this  argument  made  more 
often  by  the  current  management  of  regu- 
lated airlines  than  the  representatives  of 
small  communities,  71ie  simple  answer  Is 
that  predicted  loss  of  service  Is  more  Ima^;^. - 
nary  than  real.  For  example,  there  Is  no  evi- 
dence to  support  the  claim  that  airlines  are 
providing  much  money-losing  .service  to 
small  communities  that  is  subldlzed  by 
profitable  operations  on  routes  where  the 
CAB  protect  them  from  competition.  The 
dense  routes  actually  provide  very  little  ex- 
cess profit  to  pay  for  small-town  service  and. 
In  any  event,  the  CAB  has  been  allowing- 
air  carriers  to  discontinue  service  on  tm- 
profltable  routes.  The  notion  that  CAB  regti- 
latlon  magically  produces  air  service  to 
towns  that  would  not  otherwise  receive  It  Is 
false  The  towns  and  cities  served  by  the 
regulated  airlines  did  not  get  air  service  as  a 
result  of  governmental  coercion  Instead, 
airlines  voluntarily  applied  to  the  Board  to 
receive    government    permlsRlon     to    fly    to 


these  towns.  Airlines  spent  significant  sums 
of  money  on  lawyers  and  expended  consider- 
able time  in  C^  hearings  that  often 
dragged  on  for  months  and  years  In  order  to 
offer  air  service  to  particular  points  No  one 
made  them  do  it  Rather,  they  determined 
that  pro\"ldlng  a  particular  service  would 
help  them  make  money  Only  then  did  they 
apply  to  the  Board 

Most  of  the  so-called  small-town  service 
does.  In  fact,  pay  for  Itself.  A  recent  DOT 
study  demonstrated  that  those  polnt.s  sub- 
ject to  some  risk  of  loss  of  scheduled  serv- 
ice under  total  deregulation  account  for  less 
than  one-half  of  one  percent  of  the  nation's 
air  travelers.  My  AdmlnLstratlve  Practice 
Subcommittee  estimated  that  the  marginal 
routes  of  trunk  carriers  account  for  less  than 
one  percent  of  the  total  revenue  passenger 
miles. 

I  do  not  believe  that  we  in  Congress  can 
Justify  regulating  the  entire  airline  system 
in  a  manner  that  keeps  fares  high  on  most 
routes  simply  to  protect  less  than  one  per- 
cent of  all  air  service  and  less  than  one  per- 
cent of  airline  passengers  The  estimated 
costs  of  federal  airline  regulation  range  from 
one-half  to  3.5  billion  dollars  every  year  But. 
the  most  liberal  price  estimates  for  new 
subsidies  for  small-town  service  under  de- 
regulation do  not  exceed  25  million  dollars 
or  one  twentieth  of  the  most  coaservatlve 
estimate  of  what  regulation  costs  us.  .^nd. 
this  new  subsidy  estimate  is  about  one-third 
of  the  actual  yearly  subsidy  the  government 
now  pays  out  under  regulation 

Despite  the  overwhelming  evidence  that 
Indicates  that  competition  will  not  result  in 
a  serious  reduction  of  air  service,  the  bill  I 
have  drafted  and  the  Administration  bill 
nonetheless  contain  added  guarantees  thai 
towns  now  served  by  certificated  air  carriers 
will  continue  to  receive  scheduled  service  in 
the  future.  This  guarantee  Is  more  than  these 
towns  receive  under  current  regulation. 
which  has  permitted  certificated  carriers  to 
drop  nearly  cne-third  of  the  pyolnts  served 
in  1960  with  no  guarantee  of  replacement 
service. 

The  second  important  group  that  has  ex- 
pressed strong  reservations  about  change  Is 
management  of  unions  that  represent  airline 
employees.  Like  the  small  towns  who  fear 
loss  of  air  service,  the  affected  unions  are 
concerned  that  a  changed  airline  Industry 
might  adversely  affect  them.  I  believe,  how- 
ever, that  the  interests  of  employees  will  be 
enhanced  in  a  more  competitive  airline  in- 
dustry 

bower  fares  would  result  in  Increased  de- 
mand and.  in  the  long  run,  Increased  overall 
employment  In  the  Industry.  This  would 
come  as  welcome  news  to  the  flight  attend- 
ants and  mechanics  who  are  presently  fur- 
loughed.  Also,  the  wages  paid  by  the  CAB 
regulated  carriers  to  all  groups  of  employ- 
ees closely  compare  with  tho.se  paid  by  the 
low-fare  Intrastate  carriers  who  are  :iot  reg- 
ulated by  the  C.\B.  A  healthy  economy  and 
a  profit4\h!e  company  are  better  guarantees 
of  good  wages  than  CAB  regulation. 

In  fact,  CAB  regulation  has  never  been 
particularly  sensitive  to  the  needs  of  airline 
employees,  and  the  Board  has  on  occasion 
taken  action  adversely  affecting  their  inter- 
ests. Until  very  recently,  the  Board  allowed 
air  carriers  to  enter  into  capacity  reduc- 
tion agreement-s  but  Ignored  the  arguments 
of  employee.s  that  the  agreements  resulted  in 
many  lost  Jobs  without  benefiting  the  pub- 
lic. "The  .'Vlrline  Pilots  Association  estimated 
that  these  agreements  between  two  major 
carriers  resulted  in  the  loss  of  1.000  Jobs 

Without  adequate  legislative  reform, 
regulation  Is  likely  to  continue  like  It  has 
recently--hlgh  fares,  low  proflt,s.  capacity 
rediiction  devices  and  employee  layoffs.  Be- 
tween 1969  and  1974,  for  example,  employ- 
ment In  regulated  airline  Industry  dropped 
Z^^2  percent  while  employment  In  the  airlines 


not  regulated  oy  the  CAB  Increased.  In  the 
last  year  alone  airlines  reduced  employment 
by  nearly  10.000.  The  CAB  Itself  carefully 
analyzed  the  future  prospects  of  the  industry 
under  continued  regulation  and  concluded 
that  the  substantial  labor  gains  of  the  1960'8 
were  due  to  mushrooming  demand  and  the 
dramatic  productivity  gains  from  the  Intro- 
duction of  Jet  aircraft.  These  occurred  in 
spite  of  regulation,  according  to  the  CAB. 
which  sees  no  prospects  for  a  return  to  the 
regulatory  climate  of  the  l960's 

A  careful  analysis  of  the  past  and  assess- 
ment of  the  futare  reveal  that  competition  — 
not  rigid  regulation — Is  more  lliely  to  bene- 
fit airline  employees.  Regulatory  reform  will 
give  all  working  men  and  women  lower  air 
fares.  It  will  increase  the  demand  for  air 
service.  It  will  thus  expand  employment  op- 
portunities in  a  more  dynamic  airline  In- 
dustry 

Another  concerned  grouD  consists  of  airline 
management  Most  airline  executives  seem  to 
favor  the  federal  government  managing  their 
business  as  long  as  the  regulation  benefits 
them.  The  airlines  support  legislative  propos- 
als that  allow  them  to  raise  prices  without 
CAB  approval.  But  they  by  and  large  opp)ose 
relaxations  of  CAB  entry  control.  But,  as  we 
discovered  in  our  l:ivestlgation.  without 
meaningful  threat  of  new  entry  most  exist- 
ing carriers  are  likely  to  raise,  not  lower, 
prices  if  free  to  do  so  This  is  why  legislation 
mut  reduce  CAB  entry  control,  as  well  as 
rate  control. 

The  airlines  spend  hundreds  of  man-hours 
and  thousands  of  dollars  thinking  up  rea- 
sons why  competition  will  not  work  in  the 
airline  industry.  They  send  up  their  highest- 
paid  executives  to  tell  Congressional  commit- 
tees that  allowing  new  comi)etltors  to  enter 
airline  business  wUl  spell  doom  for  the  in- 
dustry and  the  nation's  travelers.  Some 
would  say  the  airlines  are  Insincere  when 
they  make  these  arguments.  Sincere  or  not, 
Mr  Chairman,  the  airlines  don't  hesitate  to 
extol  the  virtues  of  free  enterprise  in  other 
forums.  The  dominant  theme  of  a  major 
airline's  new  ad  campaign  is  that  competi- 
tion Is  vital  to  progress.  Accompanying  the 
TV  and  newspap>er  ad  Is  the  message; 

"There's  something  about  competition  that 
brings  out  the  best  In  people  The  tougher 
the   challenge,    the   better   they   F>€rform  " 

I  suspect.  Mr,  Chairman,  t.hat  no  matter 
how  often  you  hear  that  message  In  the 
media,  you  are  likely  to  hear  something  quite 
different  when  that  airline's  board  chairman 
testifies  before  you. 

Frankly,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  do  not  expect 
management  to  be  too  excited  by  the  pros- 
pect of  having  to  run  companies  in  a  newly 
competitive  environment  where  the  stock- 
holders look  to  ma:iapement,  bu;  manage- 
ment can  no  longc  blame  »xx)r  performance 
or  lower  profits  on  a  government  bureaucracy 
in  Washington.  Mistakes  will  be  made  in  this 
new  environment;  some  firms  will  do  better 
than  others;  some  executives  will  thrive  and 
others  will  be  replaced  Ttiat  is  what  our 
American  system  Is  all  about.  And  that  is 
what  has  made  our  busine.ss  community  by 
and  large  the  most  innovative  and  indtis- 
trlous  in  the  world. 

As  a  matter  of  national  policy,  federal 
regulation  should  protect  the  competitive 
environment  But  It  shotUd  not,  as  present 
CAB  regulation  does,  protect  Instead  partic- 
ular competltc^. 

Tlie  new  rales  should  not  be  ushered  in 
all  at  once  In  the  airline  Industry.  Current 
airline  management  should  be  given  an  op- 
portunity to  adjust  In  an  orderly  fashion 
before  final  reform  takes  effect.  That  Is  why 
both  my  bill  and  the  Administration's  bill 
do  not  provide  for  the  changes  to  occur  over- 
night. Moreover,  there  are  ample  safeguards 
built  Into  my  bill  to  guard  against  tempo- 
rary Instability  and  to  minimize  the  effects 
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ot   ui.inigement  miscalculation  In  the  new 
fnvironment.  j  _,. 

In  addition  to  small  towns,  labor  and  air- 
line management,  there  are  other  groups 
whose  fortunes  In  a  less  regulated  environ- 
ment require  analysis.  For  example,  aircraft 
manufacturers  are  vitally  Interested  In  the 
airline  Industry.  But  It  has  been  technology 
and  favorable  economic  growth,  not  CAB 
regulation,  that  have  been  the  primary  de- 
terminants of  the  fate  of  the  manufacturers. 

The  spate  of  aircraft  orders  In  the  1960  s 
has  been  followed  by  moth-balled  aircraft 
and  cancelled  orders  In  the  1970's  Under 
current  reg\ilatlon,  the  airlines  have 
grounded  over  100  aircraft,  and  cut  new  air- 
craft orders  by  a  third.  The  regulatory  re- 
sponse to  current  excess  capacity  has  been 
to  employ  artificial  anticompetitive  mech- 
anisms to  keep  planes  from  flying.  Less  reg- 
ulation would  not  cure  overnight  the  prob- 
lem of  excess  capacity,  but  the  Industry  a 
own  competitive  response  to  the  problem 
would  be  to  stimulate  demand  through  price 
reductions  to  fill  those  empty  seats.  The 
more  quickly  proposed  refor.ns  bring  about 
full  benefits  of  Increased  price  competition, 
lower  rates  and  increased  demand,  the 
sooner  the  demand  for  new  aircraft  will  pick 
up  My  bill  takes  this  fact  Into  account  In 
Its  establishment  of  a  cautious  but  much 
more  rapid  transition  than  the  Administra- 
tion bill.  ^  , 

Also,  aircraft  manufacturers  as  a  whole 
should  benefit  over  time  as  new  and  exist- 
ing firms  are  finally  able  to  tailor  their  serv- 
ice to  particular  markets  and  thus  create 
demands  for  aircraft  different  than  those 
now  flying.  Under  regulation,  some  of  our 
major  aircraft  manufacturers  are  facing  the 
prospect  of  no  new  aircraft  orders  during 
the  final  years  of  this  decade.  A  more  open 
competitive  industry  should  help  reverse 
that  trend. 

There  are  other  groups  this  subcommit- 
tee will  hear  from.  Those  who  invest  In  air- 
lines or  lend  them  money,  airport  operators, 
the  unregulated  commuter  carriers,  who 
have  done  such  a  spectacular  Job  of  serving 
smaller  communities,  the  communities 
which  depend  on  air  service,  travel  agents — 
Bll  these  interests  will  have  to  be  taken  Into 
account. 

But  there  la  one  final  group,  the  largest 
group  which  needs  to  be  represented  as 
forcefully  and  effectively  as  the  more  power- 
ful interest  groups.  Mr.  Chairman.  It  con- 
slste  of  the  consumers  of  the  country  who 
ask  that  when  government  regxilates.  and 
when  Congress  acts.  It  does  so  with  their 
Interests  as  paramount. 

The  usually  sincere,  sometimes  narrow, 
but  always  powerful  points  of  view  of  those 
organizations  afraid  of  change  should  not 
make  us  shy  away  from  the  task  of  making 
government  work  In  the  larger  national  In- 
terest. 

The  evidence  Is  clear  and  overwhelming. 
Mr.  Chairman.  The  time  for  study  Is  draw- 
ing to  a  close.  The  responsibility  for  action 
Is  now  In  the  hands  of  the  Congress.  The 
only  legitimate  question  Is  what  type  of 
transition  arrangement  Is  desirable — over 
what  period  of  time  and  under  what  condi- 
tions should  we  move  from  outmoded  eco- 
nomic regulation  to  a  greater  reliance  on 
competition. 

The  legislation  I  have  proposed  oJTers  a 
clear  bhieprtnt  for  Congressional  action.  The 
bill  offered  by  President  Ford  Is  an  alterna- 
tive method  of  reforming  CAB  regulation. 
Both  spring  from  a  common  conviction — a 
conviction  shared  by  the  very  agency  the 
legislation  Is  Intended  to  revitalize — that 
we  must  forge  new  pKallcles  to  guide  our 
nation's  transportation  In  the  last  quarter  of 
the  20th  century.  It  Is  a  conviction  that 
vigorous,  healthy  competition  Is  best  suited 
to  guarantee  our  nation's  citizens  access  to 
a  convenient,  economic,  and  efBclent  air 
transportation  system. 
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NATIONAL  SMAIX  BUSINI  S.S    WEEK 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President,  this  Ls 
National  SmaU  Business  Week.  By  proc- 
lamation of  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  during  the  week  beginning  May  9, 
1976.  America  is  celebrating  the  contri- 
butions to  this  Nation  of  its  10  million 
small  businesses  and  honoring  Individual 
leadens  of  the  small  business  community, 
whose  achievements  are  In  the  highest 
traditions  of  Iree  enterprise. 

Here  in  Washington,  several  hundred 
of  the  country's  leaders  In  Government, 
business  and  education  are  participating 
In  a  week-long  series  of  conferences 
which  will  review  the  accomplishments 
of  small  businesses  during  200  years  of 
national  growth  and  chart  ways  for  In- 
creasing participation  In  the  future. 

For  the  Senate  Small  Business  Com- 
mittee, which  It  Is  my  privilege  to  chair. 
this  will  be  a  week  In  which  to  hear  first- 
hand, from  the  many  small  business  ex- 
ecutives who  will  be  in  the  Capitol,  about 
the  problems  that  beset  them:  the 
pressures  from  big  government,  big 
business  and  big  labor  combining  to  sap 
the  strength  and  steal  the  time  of  the 
smaller  entrepreneur.  This  is  not  the 
place  to  catalog  small  business  problems 
and  grievances,  but  aU  of  us  In  the  Con- 
gress will  be  especially  anxious  this  week 
to  listen  to  the  proposed  solutions  that 
are  being  advanced  to  such  burdens 
as  Inequitable  taxation,  never-ending 
paperwork,  overregulation.  Inflation,  and 
unfair  competition. 

Members  of  the  Small  Business  Com- 
mittee especiallv  appreciated  the  annual 
presentation  today  of  the  proposed  legis- 
lative program  for  small  business  devel- 
oped jointly  by  four  regional  small  bus- 
iness association:  the  Smaller  Business 
A.ssociation  of  New  England ;  the  Smaller 
Manufacturers  Council,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.; 
the  Council  of  Smaller  Enterprises. 
Cleveland,  Ohio;  and  the  Independent 
Business  Association  of  Wisconsin. 

As  part  of  the  official  observance  of 
Small  Business  Week,  4  days  have  been 
set  aside  for  individual  "Bicentennial 
Salutes  to  Small  Business."  The  educa- 
tional community  has  a  day-long  pro- 
gram and  the  financial,  educational,  and 
industrial  communities  will  have  similar 

days. 

Thursday,  May  13,  has  been  set  as  the 
day  on  which  Congress  and  national  as- 
sociations will  salute  outstanding  small 
business  owner  who  have  been  selected 
from  each  of  tlie  50  States. 

The  Wisconsin  Small  Business  Person 
of  the  Year  is  V.  Duane  Rath,  president 
of  Rath  Manufacturing  Co.  of  Janes- 
ville.  Wis.  Duane  Rath  embodies  many 
of  the  characteristics  of  the  successful 
small  business  entrepreneur  who  has 
contributed  so  greatly  to  our  Nation's 
economical  growth  and  prosperity. 

Just  32  years  old,  he  has  had  20  event- 
ful years  of  business  experience  because 
he  started  young  In  helping  his  parents 
found  the  company  that  bears  hLs  name. 
When  he  was  16  he  became  sales  man- 
ager and  has  seen  annual  sales  volume 
grow  more  than  100  times  since  the  plant 
which  does  stainless  steel  fabricating  and 
polishing  opened  in  1952. 

Rath  Manufacturing  Co.  is  but  one  of 


seven  companies  known  as  Rath  Airili- 
ated  Companies  and  served  by  Duaue 
Hath  as  chief  executive  oCBcer  These 
uUier  operations  are  expanding  both  in 
sales  and  employee  volume  and  are  help- 
ing Wisconsin's  economy. 

Duane  Rath's  story  Is  a  part  of  the  suc- 
cess story  of  small  business  which  has 
made  this  Nation  great  and  created  a 
standard  of  living  that  Is  the  envy  of  the 
world.  His  work  with  his  business  enter- 
prises and  within  his  community  where 
he  has  taken  a  leadership  part  In  educa- 
tional activities  speak  well  for  the  traits 
of  Individual  initiative,  creativeness,  and 
independence  which  personifies  our  small 
busmess  women  and  men. 

Such  traits  are  indispensable  for 
America  because  they  represent  all  that 
is  great  of  the  free  and  dynamic  people 
that  make  up  this  countrj'.  I  know  that 
my  colleagues  join  me  in  expressing  con- 
tinued busine.ss  pro.sperity  for  Duane 
Rath  and  the  millions  of  other  Americans 
like  him  who  make  up  the  small  business 
community.  It  is  one  community  that  de- 
serves the  support  of  all  America. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  have  printed  in  the  Record  the  Presi- 
dent's proclamation  of  Small  Business 
Week  and  the  list  of  entrepreneurs  being 
recognized  as  Small  Business  Persons  of 
the  Year  In  each  of  the  50  States. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Small  Business  Wekk.  1976 

[By  the  President  of  the  United  States  of 
America ) 

A    PBOCLAMATION 

Small  businesses  are  the  cornerstone  of  the 
American  economy  They  stand  as  a  symbol  of 
American  character  and  spirit.  The  traits  of 
Individual  initiative,  self-reliance  and  crea- 
tivity we  prize  so  highly,  as  exemplified  by 
our  small  businessmen  and  women,  have  al- 
ways been  the  Indlspensablp  rharacterlstics 
of  a  free  and  dynamic  pei  j  If 

Small  businesses,  seeking  new  opportuni- 
ties, have  provided  us  wtlh  a  vast  array  of 
goods  and  services  that  enable  us  to  enjoy  a 
standard  of  living  unequalled  In  the  world 
The  nearly  ten  million  small  bu.slnesse5 
throughout  the  United  States  provide  fifty- 
eight  percent  of  our  business  employment 
and  a  livelihood  for  mUUons  of  Americans. 
More  Important,  small  business  continues  to 
provide  the  avenue  by  which  so  many  have 
made  the  American  dream  of  a  better  life 
for  themselves  and  their  families  a  reality 

Now,  therefore,  I,  Gerald  R.  Ford.  President 
of  the  United  States  of  America,  do  hereby 
designate  the  week  beginning  May  9.  1976. 
as  Small  Business  Week,  and  I  a.sk  all  Ameri- 
cans to  Join  me  in  support  of  an  expanding 
small  business  cortmiunlty. 

In  witness  whereof.  I  have  hereunto  set  my 
hand  this  thirteenth  day  of  April,  in  the  year 
of  our  Lord  nineteen  hundred  seventy-six. 
and  of  the  Indep)endence  of  the  United 
States   of   America   the    two    hundredth. 

Qeeald  R.  Ford. 

List  of  Small  Business  Person  or  the  Tea« 

ALABAMA 

Solomon  P.  Klmerllng,  President,  Alabama 
Oxygen  Co.,  Be.ssemer,  Alabama. 

ALASKA 

Patricia  Ann  &  Ronald  J.  PuUerton,  Alaska 
Paint  Manufacturing  Co  ,  2040  Spar,  Ancho- 
rage, Alaska. 

ARIZONA 

Donald  Davis.  Tuba  City  Motors,  Inc..  Tuba 

CltV     .^^I:■..na. 
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ARKANSAS 

Robert  L.  Reeves.  Guard  Pack,  Inc.,  Sheri- 
dan, Arkansas. 

caliiuR.n:a 

Deborah  S.  Mazaiantl.  President.  Tlie  Guld- 
en Door  and  Rancho  Le  Puerta,  Econdldu 
Calif. 

COLORADO 

Duane  D.  Pear;,all.  Statltrol  Corp  ,  I.ake- 
wood,  Colo. 

CONNKCTICUT 

John  P.  Carr.  President,  Macton  Machln- 
erj-  Co  .  Danbury.  Conn. 

DELAWARE 

Angelo  S.  &  Michael  F.  Gulda  Gulda  Cloth- 
ing Co..  Inc.,  Laurel.  Delaware 

DISTRICT   OF   COLUMBIA 

John  G.  Hartwell.  Pres..  Old  Dominion  Sys- 
tems, Inc.,  Galthersburg.  Md. 

FLORIDA 

Robert  J.  C.  Snow.  President,  Rosie 
OGrady's  of  Orlando.  Inc.,  Church  St.  &  In- 
terstate 4,  Orlando,  Fla. 

GEORGIA 

Nathaniel  Culpepper,  Sr..  Culpepper's 
Super  Market,  Thomson,  Ga. 

HAWAII 

Frank  Redondo,  Redondos  Inc.,  Walpahu, 
HawaU. 

IDAHO 

Louie  P.  Hoffman.  Western  Block,  Inc.,  224 
First  St.,  So.  Nampa,  Idaho. 

ILLINOIS 

Jack  Graveline,  Byron  Johnson's  Office 
Products,  Kankakee,  111. 

INDIANA 

Herman  J.  Schwarts,  Pres.,  Universal  Steel, 
Kokomo,  Indlfina. 

IOWA 

Roger  A.  Welty,  President,  Welty-Way,  5480 
6th  St.,  S.W..  Cedar  Rapids,  Iowa. 

KANSAS 

Paul  G.  WoUsberg,  Pres.,  Wulfsberg  Elec- 
tronics, Inc..  11300  West  89th  St  ,  Overland 
Park,Ks. 

KENTUCKY 

S  Alex  Parker.  Jr.,  Chairman  of  the  Board, 
Parker  Tobaco  Co.,  MaysvlUe,  Ky. 

LOtnSIANA 

Burnell  D.  Robinson.  President.  Robinson 
Electrical  Co..  8717  Old  GentlUy  Road,  New 
Orleans,  La. 

MAINE 

Harold  B.  Kaler.  Pres..  Lime  Products 
Corp..  Union,  Me. 

MARYLAND 

HalUe  P.  Rice,  Pres..  E.I.L.  Instruments. 
Inc..  1830  York  Road.  Tlmonlum.  Md. 

MASSACHUSETTS 

Charles  R.  Pullaflco,  Pres  .  Webco  Chemical 
Corp.,  Dudley,  Mass. 

MICHIGAN 

James  P.  DeLapa,  Pres.,  Saluto  Poods 
Corp.,  Benton  Harbor.  Mich. 

MINNESOTA 

Jim  fi  Rose  Totlno.  Totlno's  Italian  Kitch- 
en, 7350  N.E.  Commerce  Lane,  Fridley,  Minn. 

MISSISSIPPI 

Alan  M.  Beain.  Pres..  Animal  Services,  Inc  , 
Forest.  Miss. 

MISSOURI 

Arne  R.  Roestel,   Pres..   ARTRONIX     I  .c 
1314  HarUey  Industrial  Court.  St    Lo\iL<.  Mo 

MONTANA 

Angelo  J.  &  Joseph  CrlsafiilU  Crtsafulll 
Pump  Co..  Glendlve,  Mont. 


NEBRASKA 

Christian  Petersen,  Petersen  Mfg    Co.,  Inc.. 
DeWitt,  Nebr 

NI VADA 

Rosemarv       F^Uch,       Transportatlo:.       Tn- 
P.m'ted,  Inc     PC    Box  15601.  La!=  Vepa?,  Nev 

NEW     HAMPSHIRE 

David  Forman.  Pres.,  Spauldiut;  *.-  Frost  Co., 
Inc.,  Fremont.  N  H 

NEW    JERSEY 

Chrl.stine   Valmv     Pre       Christine   Valmy. 
Inc..  285  Chain  Bridge  Rd  .  Pine  BrooV:.  N  J 

NEW    MEXICO 

Lem  Fryar  &  Danny  Fryar,  Fryar  Logging 
Co.,  Reserve.  N.M. 

NEW    Y'DRK 

Paul  L.  Macler.  Pres  .  Macler  Industries, 
Inc  .  Friendship,  NY 

NORTH    CAROLINA 

Kennpth     A      Campbell,     Pres.,     Kenneth 

Campbell.  Inc  .  Hich  Point,  N.C. 

.NORTH    DAKOTA 

Robt-rt  J  I^wls,  Lewi.^  Truck  Lines,  Lisbon, 
N.D. 

OHIO 

Clifford  R.  Alexander.  Pre.s.,  Crayex  Corp., 
Plqua.  Ohio. 

OKLAHOMA 

Charles  R.  Toh.  Pres  ,  Green  Country  Cast- 
ing Corp.,  PO    Box   128.3,  Muskogee.  Okla. 

ORE«t)N 

Steven  J.  Nosier,  Owner.  Bill  Baker's  Mens- 
wear,  2332  Van  Ness,  Eugene,  Oreg. 

PENNSYLVANIA 

Phil  P  Sauerel«en.  Pres  Sauerel.sen  Ce- 
ments, R.I.D.C.  Industrial  Park,  Pittsburgh, 
Pa. 

RHOPE    LSLAND 

Dwlght  W  Harrv,  Pres  .  Life  Cap  Tire  .Serv- 
ice, Inc.,  424  Eddy  Street.  Providence.  RI 

SOt-TH    CAROLINA 

■Toseph  A.  Bickett,  Pres..  Blckett  Distribut- 
ing Co.  Inc..  1313  Douglas  St..  Florence,  S.C. 

SOUTH    DAKOTA 

Oordon  F  Lyng.  Nordica  Food  Service.  Inc.. 
!.=S09  Industrial  Ave..  .Sioux  Falls.  S  D. 

TENNESSEE 

Pat  Glbbs,  Venture  Boats,  Inc.,  Wln-,he>ter. 
Tenn. 

TEXAS 

Jack  B  Zilker  &  Everett  W  Taylor,  Na- 
tional Photographic  lAb,,  1926  W.  Gray, 
Houston,  Tex. 

T-T\H 

Charles  L   Bates   Valtex    Inc..  Provo,  Utah. 

VERMONT 

George  H.  Scheenberger,  G.  S.  Precision, 
Inc.,  WUmlngton.  Vt. 

VTRGINIA 

Palle  BL^trup.  Pres.,  U.S.  Flag  &  Signal  Co 

Inc.   129  Penn-sylvanla  Ave     Virginia  Beach, 
Va. 

WA.SHINGTON 

I^oiiard  B  Calhoun.  I^e;=  Calhoiir:  Fruit 
A;  Produce,  Inc  ,  .A.shue  Rd  >V  W  Wapato  Rd  , 
Wapato,  Wash 

WEST    VIBC,IN!A 

Reba  A.  Fitzgerald,  Pres,,  Fitzgerald  White 
Truck  &  Engine  Rebuilders,  Inc.,  5650  Rte. 
f)0  Ea>t.  Huntinston.  W,  Va. 

WISCONSIN 

V  D'-:ane  Ratn.  Pres  .  Rath  Mfg  Co  .  Inc., 
Janesvllle,  Wise 

WYOMING 

lAurel  W.  KlnnLson.  Trail's  End  Mot^l. 
SJierldan.  Wyo. 


PCXRTO   RICO 

Anlbal  L   Arsuaga,  Pres     Anibal  L  .^rsuage 
Inc..  Hato  Rev  PR 


TKE   STORY  OF  CORN 

Mr  HUMPHREY.  Mr  President,  I 
w-Lsh  to  share  with  the  Senate  an  article 
bv  Ralph  D.  Wennblom  m  the  May  issue 
of  Farm  .Tournal  entitled  "How  Com  Be- 
came Our  Greatest  Crop  ' 

This  very  interesting  article  points  out 
how  com  became  an  important  crop  m 
our  earlv  hi.'-tor>-  with  the  .-ettlers  eating 
com  and  also  feeding  it  to  their  animals. 
In  manv  cases,  the  farmers  then  drove 
their  cattle  to  packing  plants  or  slaugh- 
terhouses. 

Th.e  article  also  de.vcribes  some  of  the 
different  varieties  of  corn  including  the 
type  shared  with  the  Piignms  by  the  In- 
dians and  the  gourd.ser d  corn  which  orig- 
inated from  Mexico 

In  1812  John  Lorain  cf  Phillisburg. 
Pa  mixed  gourdseed  corn  with  a  yellow- 
flint  and  got  a  yellow  variety  which 
Yielded  91  bu.'^hel-  per  acre— a  thud  more 
than  fl-.nt 

In  1846  an  accidental  cross  txx)k  place 
between  Virginia  gourdseed  com  and  a 
flint  grown  by  the  Indian^  From  this 
point  on  a  i.umber  of  farmers  and  scien- 
tists crossed  varieties  and  increased 
Yields  but  never  fully  recognized  the 
potentials  for  developing  hybrids 

In  1918  at  the  Connecticut  .■Agricul- 
tural Experiment  Station.  Donald  F 
Jones  invented  the  double-cross  hybna 
which  vielded  100  to  120  bashek  per  acre 
where  the  best  openpollinated  varieties 
vielded  onlv  80  to  90  bushels  l>er  acre. 

The  h-.bnd:=  caught  on  slowlv  m  terms 
of  utilization,  but  from  1  percent  in  1934 
the  usage  increased  to  52  ixrcent  in  1943 
and  96  percent  by  1961. 

The  quest  goes  on  today  for  new  and 
l>etter  varieties  with  today's  high-lvsine 
corn  including  protein  which  approaches 
the  equivalent  of  that  in  milk, 

Mr  President.  I  a.sk  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  Fami  Journal  article  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
wa=  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

How  CORN  BECAME  QrR  GRE^TE.ST  CR     P 

(By  Ralph  D  Wennlj'.,)::. 

It  was  the  food  and  feed  br:dge  which  the 
pioneers  used  to  cross  America— the  one  reli- 
able crop  anvone  could  grow,  yet  supremely 
responsive  to  the  techniques  of  science  and 
modern  management. 

planted  bv  more  farmers  on  more  acres 
than  a:,v  other  crop,  corn  is  by  long  odds 
our  most  popular  plant.  Last  year.  America  s 
cornfields  produced  almost  ?15  billion  worth 
of  llve.«tock  feed,  export  grain  and  raw  ma- 
te-ial  for  a  score  of  Industries. 

But  corn  has  been  No.  1  sine*  day  o:.e  The 
Pilgrims  saw  corn  soon  after  stepping  or.to 
P'.vmouth  Rock.  Not  Just  a  patch  or  two. 
either  Captain  Miles  Standlsh  wrote  ab.r.ut 
a  500-acre  field  of  corr,, 

Fortunatelv.  the  Pilgrims  at  Plymouth  and 
the  earlier  settlers  at  Jamestown  had  the 
good  sense  to  learn  to  grow  and  eat  Indian 
corn  If  thev  hadn't  both  settlements  would 
have  perished,  and  history  might  have  taken 
a  difTerent  course. 
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Aa  It  turned  out,  com  became  the  food  and 
feed  bridge  which  the  pioneers  used  to  croes 
America  frctn  the  Atlantic  to  the  Oreat 
Plains.  It  was  the  one  reliable  crop  that  al- 
most anyone  could  grow,  partly  because  over 
the  centuries  It  had  built  up  a  natural  resist- 
ance to  most  of  America's  Insect  pests  and 
diseases. 

Then,  m  now,  no  plant  captured  so  much 
of  the  sun's  energy  with  so  little  labor  In 
so  short  a  time.  In  100  days,  a  kernel  of  corn 
could  multiply  Itself  five  hundredfold. 

Corn  was  the  Ideal  crop  for  planting  In  the 
pioneers'  stump-ridden  fields.  On  the  fron- 
tier, a  homesteader  could  plow  and  plant, 
then  work  on  his  house.  The  com  would 
almost  take  care  of  Itself 

Tlie  settlers  ate  corn  in  a  dozen  different 
ways — roasted  In  the  husk,  parched  over 
hot  coals,  ground  Into  grits  and  meal  to  be 
boiled,  baked  or  fried. 

The  Pilgrims,  accustomed  to  bread  made 
from  wheat,  didn't  particularly  like  corn 
bread  at  first.  But  they  soon  learned  that  the 
taste  Improved  when  they  doused  It  with  an 
Indian  delicacy  called  maple  syrup.  When 
rusts  and  other  diseases  wiped  out  their 
wheat  crop,  they  gladly  switched  to  corn. 

The  settlers  also  fed  corn  to  their  live- 
stock— oxen  for  work,  cows  for  milk,  chickens 
for  eggs,  hogs  for  meat.  It  was  the  crop  they 
counted  on  to  keep  their  self-propelled  pro- 
tein pantry  well  stocked. 

Shortly  after  the  Revolution,  when  western 
explorers  returned  to  Ohio  and  Pennsylvania 
with  tales  of  how  lush  the  prairies  really  were 
from  Indiana  to  Nebraska,  they  triggered  a 
westward  march  of  land-hungry  homestead- 
ers that  lasted  for  more  than  100  years.  They 
went  west  to  grow  corn,  and  by  1850  had 
created  the  geographical  marvel  that  we  call 
the  Corn  Belt. 

Some  were  so  determined  to  grow  corn 
that  they  failed  to  acknowledge  that  the 
farther  west  they  went,  the  less  the  rainfall. 
The  Kansans'  loyalty  to  corn  almost  did  them 
In  because  It  kept  them  from  switching  to 
the  hard  winter  wheat  that  eventually 
proved  to  be  their  salvation. 

With  roads  little  more  than  wagon  ruts, 
farmers  had  no  practical  way  to  ship  their 
corn  a.s  grain.  So  they  walked  It  to  market. 
Cattle  were  driven  to  slaughterhouses  In 
Philadelphia,  Baltimore  and  other  East  Coast 
cities.  Hogs  walked  to  packing  plants  along 
the  Ohio  River  for  processing  mostly  Into 
salt  pork  stored  and  shlpF)ed  In  barrels. 

Then  came  the  railroad  refrigerator  car, 
which  made  It  possible  to  ship  fresh  beef  and 
pork  hundreds  of  miles.  The  first  "reefer," 
used  In  1869  to  ship  fresh  meat  from  Chicago 
to  Boston,  was  destined  to  make  Chicago 
the  nation's  meat  packing  center — a  distinc- 
tion It  reluctantly  yielded  only  a  few  years 
ago,  as  the  packing  Industry  spread  out 
broadly  through  the  meat  producing  areas. 

The  corn  that  the  Indians  shared  with  the 
PIlRTlms  probably  had  a  long,  slender  ear 
with  only  eight  or  ten  rows  of  kernels  and  a 
white  cob.  It  made  a  good  flour  and  matured 
during  the  Northeast's  short  seasons. 

In  fact,  an  Improved  strain  of  this  Indian 
corn,  later  called  New  England  Flint,  was 
grown  by  some  New  England  farmers  as  re- 
centlv  as  1930. 

This  New  England  Flint  was  quite  different 
from  the  gourdseed  corn  that  came  up  from 
Mexico.  Oourdseed  had  M(?,  strong  stalks 
with  short,  fat  ears  and  soft  kernels  twice  as 
deep  as  they  were  wide  with  an  Indentation 
or  dimple  at  the  other  end.  But  It  was  a  late 
corn — wouldn't  mature  north  of  Virginia — 
and  didn't  taste  as  good  as  flint. 

As  early  as  1716.  Cotton  Mtither.  the  famed 
Puritan  minister  who  condoned  the  persecu- 
tion of  witches,  figured  out  corn's  sex  life. 
He  observed  how  a  grain  of  pollen  had  to  fer- 
tilize each  silk  to  make  a  kernel.  But  he 
apparently  never  thought  of  controlling  th^ 


mating  of  two  different  strains  of  corn.  Nor 
did  anyone  else  for  almo.st  100  years. 

Then  came  perhaps  the  best  Colonial 
prophet:  John  Lorain  of  PhUllpsburg,  Pa  In 
1812.  he  Intentionally  mixed  gourdseed  com 
with  a  yellow  flint  and  got  a  yellow  variety 
that  yielded  91  bu.  an  acre — a  third  more 
than  flint.  Lorain  predicted  the  pos.siblIlty 
of  getting  160  bu.  an  acre  more  with  his  new 
corn,  a  vlld  prophecy  at  the  time. 

Lorain  was  also  one  of  America's  early 
cattle  feeders  In  1809.  on  his  106-acre  farm 
located  In  what  Is  now  part  of  Philadelphia, 
he  grew  13  acres  of  corn  and  used  It  t<j  fat- 
ten 27  steers. 

Rumors  of  Lorain's  flint -gourdseed  croes 
probably  traveled  far  and  wide  We  cant 
be  sure.  But  his  success  foreshadowed  a  se- 
ries of  milestones  In  corn  and  Improvement. 
Partly  by  design  and  partly  by  accident, 
most  of  the  flint  and  gourdseed  germ  plasm 
In  the  corn  hybrids  that  we  are  growing 
today  on  more  than  76  million  acres  of 
corn,  passed  through  the  hands  of  three 
men — Robert  Reld,  George  Knig  and  Isaac 
Hershey,  according  to  Henry  A.  Wallace  and 
William  L.  Brown  In  their  classic  book  on 
corn,  "Corn  and  Its  Early  Fathers" 

Reld  moved  from  a  farm  near  Cincinnati 
to  one  south  of  Peoria,  HI.,  In  1846.  He  took 
with  him  a  Virginia  gourd.seed  corn  called 
Gordon  Hopkins  that  his  family  had  been 
growing  for  81  years. 

But  Gordon  Hopkins  didn't  "play  In 
Peoria."  Reld  got  a  poor  stand  and  in  des- 
peration, replaced  the  missing  hills  with 
Little  Yellow,  an  early  flint  prown  by  the 
Indians  in  the  Northeastern  United  States. 
Somewhere  In  that  field,  an  accidental 
cross  occurred,  and  Reld's  sharp  eye  spotted 
the  resulting  plant  In  the  following  years 
crop.  He  and  his  son  James  p»erfected  the 
cross  Into  Reld's  Yellow  Dent  which  was  an 
early  corn  with  18  to  24  rows  of  kernels  on  a 
10-lnch  ear  that  was  easy  to  husk  by  hand. 
In  1893.  It  won  the  top  prize  at  the  Chicago 
World  s  Fair 

Reld's  suddenly  became  the  "World's  Fair" 
corn.  P.  a.  Holden,  who  was  both  a  corn 
scientist  and  a  corn  evangelist,  got  more 
ears  and  used  them  as  a  breeding  base  for 
Pi.:nk's  Yellow  Dent.  When  Holden  went  to 
work  for  Iowa  State  Collepe  In  1902,  he  con- 
tinued to  preach  Reld's.  and  the  variety 
swept   across   the   Corn   state. 

But  the  highest-yielding  strain  of  open- 
polUnated  corn  ever  found  in  the  Corn  Belt 
was  BCrug's  Yellow  Dent.  George  Krug.  a  qui- 
et, uneducated  farmer,  combined  a  Nebraska 
strain  of  Reld's  with  another  called  Iowa 
Gold  Mine  to  get  his  corn.  Fortunately.  Les- 
ter Pflster.  one  of  the  original  producers  of 
hybrid  corn,  recognized  the  worth  of  Kr\ig's 
corn,  began  Inbreeding  it  In  1923  or  1924,  and 
saved  some  of  Its  high-yield  traits  for  use 
In  today's  hybrids. 

Meanwhile.  Isaac  Hershey.  a  Mennonlte 
elder  In  Lancaster  County.  Pa.  mixed  a 
rough,  large-eared  corn  with  a  flinty  corn; 
later  added  six  other  strains  His  yellow  dent. 
called  Lancaster  Sure  Crop,  became  famous 
all  over  the  Northeast.  USDA  corn  breeder 
P  D  Rlchey  and  others  preserved  Its  traits 
which  have  since  found  their  way  Into  to- 
day's hybrids 

The  fuse  on  the  hybrid  bombshell  smol- 
dered for  more  than  40  years  In  1877  at 
Michigan  Agricultural  College.  William  J 
Beal  cros.'ied  varieties  and  Increased  yields 
But  he  didn't  follow  through;  never  men- 
tioned the  word   hybrid. 

In  1906.  New  York  scientist  George  H 
Shull  concluded  that  the  vigor  of  Inbred 
strains  could  be  enhanced  by  crossing,  but 
he  saw  the  process  as  "very  costly."  About 
the  same  time,  scientist  Edward  East  used 
Leaming  corn  to  compare  Inbreeding  with 
outbreeding  But  like  Shull.  East  did  not  ap- 
preciate the  practical  aspects  of  his  research 


Then  came  Donald  F  Jones,  who  grasped 
the  Idea  that  if  inbred  strains  of  corn  could 
be  crossed  on  a  practical  basis,  hybrid  seed 
would  be  practical  for  farnier.s  S<.,  In  1918  at 
the  Connecticut  Agricultural  Experiment 
Station,  he  Invented  the  douhle-rru-sh  hybrid 
which  yielded  100  to  120  bu  on  soil  w.'^iere 
the  t)est  opeu-polUnated  varieties  made  only 
80  to  90 

In  one  fell  swoop,  Jones  unlocked  the  corn 
secrets  of  the  centuries.  All  the  breeding  ef- 
forts of  Reld.  Krug.  Hershey  and  countless 
others  who  had  worked  to  improve  the  corn 
plant  through  the  ages  suddenly  became 
available  to  the  handful  oif  scientists  who 
understood  hybrid  vigor. 

Jones'  discovery  laid  the  groundwork  for 
the  multl-mllUon -dollar  hybrid  seed  corn  Uj- 
dustry.  Like  thousands  of  other  experiment 
station  researchers,  he  never  shared  In  the 
profits  from  the  use  of  the  method  by  com- 
mercial companies,  and  continued  to  work 
for  a  modest  salary  at  the  Connecticut  Ex- 
periment Station. 

Commercial  seedsmen  rushed  to  get  the 
first  hybrids  on  the  market.  Henry  A  Wal- 
lace, relying  In  part  on  Inbreds  from  the 
Connecticut  Station,  developed  a  hybrid 
called  Copper  Cross,  advertised  and  sold  by 
the  Iowa  Seed  Co.  In  1924  In  1926,  the  Pio- 
neer Seed  Co.  was  organized. 

But  farmers  didn't  rush  to  buy  hybrid 
seed  corn.  They  were  still  under  the  in- 
fluence of  corn  shows,  where  prizes  were 
awarded  for  the  best-looking  single  ear  and 
three-  or  ten-ear  samples.  Sometimes  farm- 
ers paid  hundred.s  of  dollars  for  the  win- 
ning ear  and  planted  It — usually  with  dis- 
appointing results.  Somehow.  Ihey  didn't 
realize  that  they  were  looking  only  at  the 
kernels'  "mother:"  that  Its  "father"  plant 
could  have  been  scrawny,  brawny  or  some- 
where In  between. 

So  com  shows  were  really  beauty  con- 
tests— not  scientific  affairs.  But  they  at- 
tracted good  farmers  because  to  this  day, 
good  farmers  look  for  beauty  in  ears  of  corn. 

Hybrids  caught  on  gradually.  In  1934,  less 
that  I'T)  of  our  com  acreage  was  planted 
with  hybrid  seed.  By  1934,  It  was  62%.  That 
reached  96%  In  1961.  and  today  It's  virtually 
IOC";-  It  took  the  efforts  of  some  super  sriles 
men  like  Bob  Garst  of  Iowa  (see  Farm 
Journal.  Feb.  1976)  and  the  urgency  of  the 
war  and  Its  aftermath  to  get  the  Job  done. 

It  should  be  said  that  some  of  the  early 
hybrids  probably  weren't  worth  what  they 
cost.  The  science  of  corn  breeding  made 
giant  strides  during  the  19308.  and  has  taken 
even  greater  leaps  since  the  1950s 

The  Increases  in  average  yields  are  dra- 
matic. In  1929,  farmers  averaged  25  bushels 
an  acre  on  100  million  acres — a  2 4  bllllon- 
bushel  crop  Last  year,  they  averaged  86 
bushels  an  acre  on  67  million  acres  for  a 
crop  of  5.8  billion  bushels. 

Hybrids  don't  deserve  all  of  the  credit. 
Today's  farmers  have  better  fertilizers,  her- 
bicides, pesticides  and  plantlne  equipment. 
But  In  slde-by-slde  t^sts,  todays  hybrids 
usually  yield  30%  to  50 '"r  more  than  the 
best  open -pollinated  varieties. 

There  have  been  other  milestones  Ui  corn's 
history.  In  the  early  1950s,  a  handful  of 
farmers  "Invented"  continuous  com  because 
they  didn't  think  com  had  to  be  grown  In 
rotation  with  a  legume 

Scientists  have  been  equally  Imaginative. 
The  discovery  of  hlgh-lyslne  com.  which 
makes  the  protein  In  corn  more  nearly  the 
equivalent  of  that  In  milk,  has  stirred  the 
minds  of  scientists  the  world  over. 

Finally,  tho-^e  adventurous  srlentlst<;.  farm- 
ers and  farm  editors  who.  back  In  1947,  set 
their  sights  on  300  bushels  of  corn  per  acre 
have  done  much  to  keep  com  our  No.  1  crop. 
They  were  reaching  for  the  stars.  Just  as 
Roben  Reld,  George  Krug.  Isaac  Hershey 
and  countless  others  have  during  corn's 
f50,000-year  history. 
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BIG  GOVERNMENT:    IS  IT  THE 
ISSUE? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  most 
critirs  of  Government  have  overlooked 
tlie  continuing  laith  that  Amerirans 
place  In  our  constitutional  .system.  De- 
gplte  the  failures  and  dLsappointments 
of  recent  years,  there  has  been  no  pop- 
ular outcry  for  wholesale  constitutional 
reform  or  for  junking  our  democratic 
system. 

What  the  people  are  demanding  today. 
and  what  it  is  the  duty  of  elected  officials 
to  provide,  is  a  government  that  works, 
one  that  Is  competent,  one  that  is  fair, 
and  one  that  cares  about  the  problems  of 
individual  citizens.  I  believe  that  attacks 
on  big  Government  lia\  e  been  carried  far 
beyond  the  boundaries  of  commonsense 

The  President  seems  to  be  running 
against  the  performance  of  the  same 
Government  that  Republicans  have  pre- 
sided over  for  the  pa.'^t  8  years  And  his 
Republican  opi''onent  from  CalifoiTiia 
talks  about  the  National  Government  as 
though  it  were  a  foreign  power. 

Moreover.  It  Ls  absurd  for  Democrats 
to  campaign  against  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment. Their  chances  of  winning  the 
Presidency  depend  on  the  public's  con- 
viction that  we  need  a  return  to  vigorous, 
comjjetent.  and  concerned  Government 
in  tlie  tradition  of  the  Democratic  Party. 

Mr.  President.  I  attribute  the  current 
anti-Government  sentiment  to  two  dec- 
ades of  social  unrest,  the  Vietnam  war. 
Watergate  revelations,  and  the  shameful 
performance  of  the  economy,  among 
other  factors.  The.'^e  events  seemed  to 
violate  our  deeply  rooted  faith  in  the 
National  Government's  commitment  to 
protect  and  promote  the  general  welfare. 

As  a  result,  it  has  oecome  politically 
attractive  to  attack  the  imtltutions  iden- 
tified with  thi.'.  time  of  trouble 

I  believe  that  to  dwell  on  tlie  difficulties 
of  the  past  15  years  is  to  give  only  a  ver>' 
incomplete  and  misleading  picture  of 
American  Government  It  neglects  the 
successes  of  numerous  Government  pro- 
grams such  as  social  security,  medicare, 
medicaid,  aid  to  education,  and  the  anti- 
poverty  programs  which  lielped  1 1  mil- 
lion Americans  work  their  way  above  the 
"Subsistence  income  level. 

Nor  does  it  take  into  account  advances 
In  human  rights,  countless  congressional 
reforms  and  revisions  of  practices  within 
the  Democratic  Party — all  solid  accom- 
plishments which  were  lost  in  the  bliz- 
zard of  headlines  and  television  news- 
casts describing  our  Government's  fail- 
ures 

Nevertheless,  we  do  not  need  to  defend 
blindly  everything  Government  has  done 
in  the  last  40  years.  There  have  been  mis- 
takes and  there  is  a  special  obligation  on 
those  who  believe  in  positive  and  strong 
Government  to  understand  and  correr  t 
these  shortcomings  .\nd  I  have  no  doubt 
whatever  that  these  improvements  can 
be  made. 

But,  Mr.  President,  let  us  all  remem- 
ber that  programs  can  be  no  more  ef- 
fective than  the  dedication  and  commit- 
ment of  those  in  charge  and  that  the 
Nixon-Ford  administration  has  undercut 
almost  every  effort  launched  in  the  Ken- 
nedy-Johnson years. 


The  tragic  and  unhappy  years  since 
President  Nixon's  election  provide  no 
basis  whatever  on  which  to  judge  the 
Imjmct  of  a  national  administration 
stafTed  by  competent  and  caring  people 
and  supported  by  a  President  determined 
to  ase  the  Government's  power  on  behalf 
of  all  Americans. 

The  kind  of  Government  that  we  need 
requires  strong  leadership,  including  a 
President  who  can  lead  by  persuasion 
and  work  with  Congress  to  form  a  new 
relationship  between  the  legislative  and 
executive  branches. 

Also  it  requires  enlLsting  our  people 
and  their  elected  officials  at  all  levels  of 
government  as  common  partners  in  es- 
tablishing broad  policy  objectives  and 
devising  imaginative,  flexible  and  prac- 
tical solutions  to  important  problems. 

This  will  require  imagination  and  per- 
severance, Mr.  President.  But  above  all. 
It  will  require  the  leadership  of  a  Presi- 
dent who  believes  that  Government  can 
again  be  a  vital  force  for  justice  and  op- 
portunity in  America — a  true  steward 
and  guardian  of  the  public  interest. 

Mr.  President,  I  a.sk  unanimous  con- 
sent that  my  remarks  on  this  subject  to 
the  State  Association  of  Broadcasters 
Presidents  on  May  4  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  remarks 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
a.s  follows : 
Remarks  of  Senator  Htbfrt  H    Hi  mphret 

Political  campalgn.s  are  often  the  time 
when  popular  slogans  and  Issues  are  carried 
far  beyond  the  boundaries  of  common  sense. 
This  year  the  focus  of  many  politicians  seems 
to  be  on  "big  government  "  and  how  it  should 
be  blamed  for  just  about  everything  that 
goes  wrong  in  America 

The  Republican  President  of  the  United 
States  seems  to  be  running  against  the  per- 
formance of  the  same  national  government 
over  which  Republicans  have  presided  for 
the  last  eight  years 

And  his  Republican  opponent  from  Cali- 
fornia talks  about  the  national  government 
as  though  it  were  a  foreign  p>ower 

Moreover.  It  Is  only  slightly  less  absurd  to 
hear  some  Democrats  attacking  the  Idea  of  an 
activist  national  government — absurd  be- 
cause their  chances  for  winning  the  presi- 
dency depend  on  the  public's  conviction  that 
we  need  a  return  to  vigorous,  competent,  and 
concerned  government.  In  the  tradition  of  the 
Democratic  Party. 

It  Is  time  to  get  the  issue  of  "big  govern- 
ment" bakck  Into  proper  perspective 

To  do  so,  we  must  underst.ind  clearly  why 
It  has  been  fjosslble  in  this  election  year  to 
make  government  Itself  a  headline  issue. 

In  less  than  a  decade,  a  series  of  prece- 
dent-shattering events  drove  a  wedge  be- 
tween our  people  and  the  national  govern- 
ment: 

The  a.s.sasslnatlon  of  a  President  and  other 
respected  political  and  national  leaders  .  .  . 
violent  disruption  in  our  urban  centers 
a  tragic  war  In  Southeast  Asia  that  inevitably 
lost  the  people's  support  .  .  gross  misman- 
agement of  our  national  economy  .  decep- 
tion and  corruption  that  reached  Into  the 
Oval  Office  itself  and  eventually  drove  an 
elected  Vice  President  and  President  from 
office  .  .  .  the  abandonment  or  mismanage- 
ment of  social  programs  that  initially  were 
presented  to  the  people  as  solutions  to  many 
of  America's  most  troubling  and  deeply- 
rooted  domestic  problems  all  of  these 
events  came  together  In  the  1960's  and 
1970's. 

These  events  were   particularly   upsetting 


because  they  seemed  to  violate  our  deeply- 
rooted  faith  m  the  national  government's 
commitment  to  protect  and  promote  the 
general   welfare. 

Against  this  background.  Is  It  any  wonder 
that  It  became  politically  attractive  to  at- 
tack the  Institutions  Identified  with  this 
time  of  trouble? 

But  those  who  lead  the  attack  give  tis  a 
very  Incomplete   and   misleading  picture. 

Many  critics  of  government  neglect  the 
striking  record  of  achievement  that  occurred 
In  the  midst  of  our  recent  pKDlltlcal  up- 
heavals. More  Important,  they  overlook 
numerous  examples  of  the  system's  contin- 
uing ability  to  correct  and  to  change  what 
had  gone  wrong  Those  who  view  the  Ameri- 
can national  government  as  the  primary 
cause  of  our  present-day  problems  have  the 
responslbUlty  to  explain  how  the  following 
could  come  to  pass- 

In  1964.  36  million  Americans  were  living 
below  the  subsistence  level,  the  poverty  line. 
But  by  1969.  five  short  years  after  Presi- 
dent Johnson  launched  the  war  on  poverty. 
this  number  had  been  reduced  by  11  million, 
the  largest  proportional  decline  In  poverty 
in   our   nation's   history. 

In  the  mld-60's.  Federal  aid  was  first  made 
available  to  Improve  schools  In  economically 
depressed  areas  and  to  expand  significantly 
.scholarship  assistance  to  deserving  under- 
graduates This  financial  aid  was  largely  re- 
sponsible for  doubling  the  number  of  stu- 
dents In  our  colleges  during  the  1960'e 

Medicare  and  Medicaid  were  established  In 
the  60's  to  provide  the  elderly  and  the  needy 
with  essential  health  care  services.  By  the 
late  1960's.  twenty  million  Americans  were 
receiving  quality  medical  attention  each 
year   because    of   these   ImpKsrtant   programs. 

The  Department  of  Housing  and  Urban 
Development  was  established,  and  major 
ppotrrams  were  launched  to  increase  the  na- 
tion's supply  of  good  housing  and  to  rebuild 
and  Improve  our  cities  In  the  late  1960'8 
and  early  1970'5  we  built  an  average  2  mil- 
lion   new   housing   units   each    year. 

Somewhere  along  the  way  these  stories  of 
solid  accomplishment  were  lost  In  the  bliz- 
zard of  headlines  and  T\'  newscasts  de- 
scribing our  governnaent's  failures  But  an 
honest  accounting  requires  that  the  suc- 
cesses, a"^  well  as  the  failures,  be  acknowl- 
edged 

And  there  was  other  evidence  of  our  sys- 
tem's basic  health  : 

Tirsx.  Watergate  was  a  decisive  test  of  our 
Con-stltution.  As  a  nation,  we  passed  the  test 
admirably. 

Mr.  Nixon's  resignation  was  a  dramatic  re- 
affirmation of  the  proposition  that  govern- 
ment derives  its  Just  powers  from  the  con- 
sent of  the  governed. 

And  as  a  result,  we  have  established  a  new 
public  awareness  that  integrity,  responsive- 
ness, and  openness  are  standards  by  which 
to  Judge  the  conduct  of  elected  ofiBclals  and 
representatives. 

Second,  millions  of  Americans  joined  the 
active  political  life  of  our  country  for  the 
first  time.  Blacks.  Mexican -.Americans. 
Puerto  Ricans  and  other  minorities,  along 
with  our  young  people,  fought  for  and 
achieved  the  rights  of  full  citizenship.  Thou- 
sands of  the.5e  citizens  hold  high  oflBce 
throughout  government  today  In  addition, 
women  occupied  Increasingly  significant 
places  in  all  aspects  of  American  life. 

'In  Industry,  labor  and  our  academic  In- 
stitutions, opportunities  for  minorities  were 
opened  up  and  expanded  greatly  due  Initially 
to~the  decisions  of  government 

In  the  early  1960's,  those  who  fought 
against  discrimination  by  race.  age.  or  sex 
were  Ignored  or  scorned  By  1972,  the  bar- 
riers were  largely  gone 

Third,  on  the  political  front,  the  Demo- 
cratic Party  completely  over-hauled   its   In- 
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ternal  rules  and  procedures  toward  the  goal 
of  full  participation  by  all  our  people. 

We  search  American  history  In  vain  for 
a  comparable  period  of  such  massive,  across- 
ihe-board  enlargement  of  our  citizens'  rights 
and  responsibilities. 

Id  these  years  we  witnessed  fundamental 
changes  in  Congress  and  our  State  leglsla- 
tiu-es.  And  these  changes  were  consistently 
In  the  direction  of  greater  openness,  account- 
ability, and  responsiveness  to  the  people. 

In  Congress,  for  example,  we  abolished  the 
antl-democratlc  tradition  of  seniority  as  a 
sole  factor  In  selecting  committee  chairmen. 
Committee  meetings,  even  Joint  Senate- 
House  conferences,  were  opened  to  full  pub- 
lic view. 

Congress  alae  established  a  new  budget 
process  that  forces  all  committees  and  mem- 
bers to  set  basic  budget  priorities  and  then 
live  by  that  discipline 

We  Insulated  the  presidential  nominating 
and  election  process  from  the  pernicious  ef- 
fects of  special  Interests  attempting  to  buy 
favored  treatment  through  huge  campaign 
contributions. 

We  passed  constitutional  amendments 
that  provided  for  presidential  disability  and 
succession  and  that  extended  the  rights  of 
full  citizenship  to  eighteen  year -olds. 

So,  there  Is  far  more  to  the  Issue  of  so- 
called  "big  government"  than  Is  being  told 
by  the  critics. 

Let  us  approach  this  issue  directly  by  ad- 
mitting at  the  outset  that.  Indeed,  govern- 
ment has  grown  over  the  years. 

But  let  us  recognize  Immediately  that 
growth  In  government  has  taken  place 
almost  entirely  at  the  State  and  local  levels. 

The  number  of  persons  employed  by  the 
Federal  Government  today  is  barely  more 
than  the  number  employed  in  the  early 
19608. 

Even  the  much-maligned  federal  budget  Is 
about  the  same  percentage  of  our  Qross 
National  Product  today  as  It  was  In  the  early 
1950'8.  Federal  spending  was  20.5';  of  GNP 
In  1952,  19.6'-c  In  1962,  20.9%  in  1972,  21.3% 
In  1974.  and  rose  to  23.8%  In  1975  due  to  a 
drop  In  GNP. 

So,  let  us  not  raise  "straw-men"  on  this 
Issue  of  "Big  Government."  Let's  cut 
through  the  rhetoric  and  recognize  certain 
Inescapable  facts: 

It  Is  a  fact  that  no  governor  alone,  no 
State  legislature — no  matter  how  knowledge- 
able— can  plan  an  economic  recovery  or 
provide  a  national  food  policy  or  a  system  of 
national  health  care. 

It  Ifl  a  fact  that  only  the  Federal  govern- 
ment can  establish  a  program  of  Social  Se- 
curity, Medicare,  Veterans'  Benefits,  and  the 
like. 

It  Is  a  fact  that  only  the  Federal  govern- 
ment can  protect  bank  deposits,  regulate  a 
stock  market  to  prevent  fraud  and  decep- 
tion, help  assure  consumers  that  products 
they  buy  meet  standards  of  safety  and  good 
health,  and  administer  an  equitable  tax 
structure. 

It  Is  a  fact  that  only  a  strong  and  effi- 
ciently administered  national  government. 
In  partnership  with  state  government  can 
protect  and  conserve  our  forests,  public 
lauds  Eind  waters  and  wilderness  areas. 

It  Is  a  fact  that  only  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment has  the  authority  and  ability  to  make 
civil  rights  a  reality  for  every  man.  woman 
and  child  In  every  State  and  In  every  town- 
ship across  this  great  land. 

So,  the  fundamental  Issue  la  not  the  "big- 
ness" or  power  of  government  today.  Rather. 
It  Is  whether  our  Institutions  of  government 
will  be  used  In  behalf  of  all  the  people  or 
whether  Its  favors  will  be  reserved  primarily 
for  a  selected  few  and  fortunate. 

For  the  past  two  generations,  the  Demo- 
cratic Party  has  committed  Itself  to  using 
governmental  power  In  a  way  that  protects 
the  Interests  of  all  citizens,  but  particularly 


those  who  lack  the  wealth.  poAi-r  iir.d  posi- 
tion to  speak  effectively  for  them.sf; ■.<•<?  It  Is 
this  tradition  that  Democrats  must  reaffirm 
In  the  1976  presidential  election 

All  too  often  the  efforts  of  Democratic 
administrations  were  Interpreted  as  being 
directed  primarily  to  benefit  the  poor  at  the 
expense  of  middle  income  and  higher  Income 
Americans.  To  be  sure,  there  has  been  a  con- 
certed ePort  to  improve  the  economic  status 
of  the  disadvantaged. 

However,  aid  to  education  Is  not  only  of 
benefit  to  the  child  of  a  poverty  family  but 
Improves  the  quality  of  education  for  every 
child. 

Medicare  knows  no  economic  status.  Hous- 
ing progranM  were  not  Just  for  the  poor. 
Ninety  per  cent  of  all  Federal  assistance  In 
housing  went  to  middle  Income  Americana. 
And  .social  security  and  unemployment  com- 
pensation are  made  available  to  people  who 
were  on  payrolls — the  vast  majority  being 
middle  Income  Americans 

The  simple  truth  Is  that  programs 
stretching  from  public  works,  medicare, 
social  security,  aid  to  education,  fair  labor 
standards — many  of  which  help  the  poor — 
do  much  more  for  the  rest  of  us  And  during 
these  recent  months  of  recession  and  unem- 
ployment, these  programs  may  very  well  have 
saved  us  from  economic  collapse. 

And.  It  should  be  recognized  clearly  that 
building  this  tradition  has  taken  a  great  deal 
of  hard  work. 

The  legislative  achievements  of  the  mld- 
1960's — Medicare.  Federal  aid  to  education, 
civil  rights,  the  anti-poverty  program,  for  ex- 
ample— were  not  the  overnight  products  of  a 
skillful  President  and  a  compliant  Congress. 

Literally  years  of  effort  were  required  in 
most  Instances  to  build  a  winning  combina- 
tion of  presidential  advocacy,  congressional 
support,  and  broad  public  acceptance. 

These  are  victories  not  to  be  thrown  away 
lightly. 

However,  while  It  Is  true  that  government 
must  necessarily  play  an  active  role  In  ad- 
vancing the  cause  of  equality  and  oppor- 
tunity In  America,  we  need  not  defend 
blindly  everything  that  government  has 
done  in  the  past  40  years. 

I  don't  know  anyone  who  denies  that  mis- 
takes have  been  made  or  that  expectations 
have  sometimes  outdistanced  the  govern- 
ment's capacity  to  deliver  results. 

Moreover,  there  is  a  special  obligation  on 
those  of  us  who  believe  In  positive  and  strong 
government  to  understand  and  correct  these 
shortcomings. 

We  must  find  better  ways  to  make  broad 
governmental  programs  actually  meet  or  re- 
spond to  the  needs  of  all  our  people,  in  a 
large  and  diverse  nation  of  many  regions, 
groups,  and  localities  It  is  precisely  at  this 
point  that  the  red  tape  and  bureaucracy  of 
national  standards  or  requirements,  or  eval- 
uation and  clearance  procedures,  in  the  op- 
eration of  federal  assistance  programs  can 
turn  Into  barriers  to  getting  the  Job  done 

I  have  offered  legislation  requiring  Con- 
gress and  the  President  to  undertake  a  com- 
plete review  of  all  existing  government  rules 
and  regulations.  Those  that  still  meet  the 
public  Interest  would  be  continued  and  those 
that  do  not  will  be  eliminated. 

My  legislation  further  requires  an  In- 
depth  evaluation  each  year  of  twenty  per- 
cent of  the  dollar  volume  of  existing  Federal 
programs.  Thus,  all  government  programs 
would  receive  a  special  Intensive  evaluation 
at  least  once  every  five  years.  If  they  work. 
they  will  t>e  continued.  If  they  have  outlived 
their  usefulness  they  should  be  abandoned. 

In  the  late  1960's.  we  were  well  along  to- 
ward devising  better  coordination  of  the  pro- 
grams of  various  federal  agencies,  and  Joint 
efforts  by  federal,  state  and  local  govern- 
ments In  addressing  major  problems  across 
the  Nation. 

Our  goal   was  to  cut  down  on  the  num- 


ber of  administrative  declsU'iis  that  had  to 
move  through  Washington-based  bureauc- 
racies and  to  encourage  greater  flexibility 
and  Imagination  In  adapting  national  pro- 
grams to  local  needs. 

And  we  were  making  real  headway. 

Then  a  new  Republican  Administration 
came  to  power. 

We  all  know  that  governmental  programs 
can  be  no  more  effective  than  the  dedication 
and  commitment  of  those  In  charge.  And  the 
NLxon-Pord  Administration  has  undercut  al- 
most every  effort  launched  In  the  Kennedy- 
John.son  years. 

What  could  have  been  an  orderly  and  con- 
structive process  of  jjerfecting  the  begin- 
nings of  the  late  1960's.  turned  Into  a  bitter 
struggle  between  Congress  and  the  Republi- 
can White  House  Just  to  keep  the  programs 
alive. 

Budgets  were  slashed  Funds  were  Im- 
pounded. Career  civil  servants  were  harassed. 
Incompetent  political  appointees  were  in- 
stalled to  dismantle  congresslonally-man- 
dated  programs  Cries  of  help  from  State  and 
local  officials  were  ignored. 

These  tragic  and  unhappy  years  of  the 
Nlxon-Ford  Administration  provide  no  basis 
whatever  on  which  to  Judge  the  impact  of  a 
national  administration  staffed  by  comjjetent 
and  caring  people  and  supported  by  a  Presi- 
dent determined  to  use  the  government's 
power  In   behalf  of  all  Americans. 

I've  never  been  one  to  spend  much  time 
bemoaning  mistakes  of  the  past.  Our  Job 
now  Is  to  begin  devising  a  national  govern- 
ment that  iPorArs — one  that  delivers  results 
and  keeps  Its  word. 

It  would  be  a  very  grave  error  to  as,sume 
that  Americans  have  permanently  washed 
their  hands  of  a  strong  and  active  national 
government.  What  they  are  seeking  Is  a  gov- 
ernment that  demonstrates  a  new  com- 
I>etence.  a  new  sense  of  fairness  and  a  new 
concern  for  Individuals. 

When  Americans  again  encounter  that 
kind  of  responsiveness,  I  predict  that  the 
people's  trust  and  confidence  In  government 
will  again  become  a  dominant  fact  of  our 
political  life. 

How  can  we  get  that  kind  of  government? 

First,  we  need  leadership  to  rally  the  Con- 
gress, the  Executive  Branch.  State  and  local 
governments  and  the  people 

And  second,  we  need  imagination  to  de- 
vise new  relationships  among  our  govern- 
mental institutions  to  take  full  account  of 
the  American  people's  common  sense.  In- 
genuity and  basic  sen.se  of  fairness. 

A  President  must  lead  by  persuasion,  not 
command.  There  Is  no  other  way  that  our 
constitutional  system  can  be  made  to  work. 
The  President  must  be  a  p>er.son  who  can 
win  the  willing  cooperation  of  Individual 
citizens. 

There  Is  an  urgent  need  today  for  the  next 
President  to  move  beyond  the  confrontation 
and  stalemate  that  have  characterized  rela- 
tions between  Capitol  Hill  and  the  Whl'e 
House  for  the  last  eight  years. 

The  next  President  must  be  willing  to 
take  Congress  seriously,  to  listen  to  the 
viewpoint  of  the  people's  representatives, 
and  to  enlist  Congress  as  an  ally  in  a  com- 
mon effort  to  provide  the  people  with  re- 
spon.slve  and  effective  government. 

This  new  relationship  between  the  legis- 
lative and  executive  branches  Is  absolutely 
essential  If  we  hope  to  rebuild  the  trust  and 
confidence  of  Americans. 

In  recent  weeks  I  have  proposed  a  num- 
ber of  Innovations  that  will  move  our  gov- 
ernmental processes  toward  a  new  respon- 
siveness. 

First.  Governors  should  be  drawn  Into 
closer  coordination  with  one  anntlirr  and 
with  the  Federal  government  thri)\jt;h  the 
establishment  of  regional  Executive  Coun- 
cils. 

These  Regional  Councils  would  be  respon- 
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Bible  for  planning  and  adnunlsterlnp  Fed- 
eral programs  in  their  area,  on  the  basis 
of  plans  prepared  by  the  Governors  of  each 
region,  working  cooperatively  with  regional 
representatives  of  the  Federal  departments. 
Second,  we  must  always  remember  that 
the  Federal  system  Is  not  Just  the  govern- 
ment In  Washington.  It  Is  a  national  gov- 
ernment— Federal,  State  and  local. 

The  modern  presidency,  therefore,  should 
Include  the  establishment  of  a  Federal 
Council  consisting  of  the  60  Governors  and 
the  President.  The  council  should  meet  reg- 
ularly so  that  the  President  can  outline  to 
the  Governors  his  proposals  and  initiatives, 
and  receive  from  the  Governors  their  advice 
and  counsel  in  the  preparation  of  the  Fed- 
eral budget,  the  administration  of  the  de- 
partments, and  the  implementation  of  Fed- 
eral laws. 

Third,  and  perhaps  most  Important,  the 
next  President  must  place  highest  priority 
on  structuring  his  administration  In  a  way 
that  complaints  and  problems  of  Individual 
citizens  are  taken  seriously,  and  resolved 
quickly. 

"Serve  the  People",  must  be  the  motto  of 
the  next  administration. 

Fourth,  the  next  President  should  appoint 
Immediately  a  National  Commission  on  the 
Organization  and  Efficiency  of  the  Govern- 
ment The  Brownlow  Commission  appointed 
by  President  Roosevelt  and  the  Hoover  Com- 
mission appointed  by  President  Truman  both 
made  historic  contributions  in  building  a 
more  refip>onslve  executive  branch  It  is  now 
time  for  a  new  effort. 

Finally,  much  of  the  public's  recent  dis- 
affection with  government  ran  be  traced  di- 
rectly to  the  shameful  performance  of  our 
economy. 

The  economic  policies  of  the  last  eight 
years  have  been  chaotic,  vacillating  from  di- 
rect controls,  freezes,  and  pha.ses,  to  the 
present  policy  of  doing  nothing 

The  major  factor  In  our  disastrous  eco- 
nomic record  Is  the  absence  of  any  coherent 
planning  function  that  i::volve>  the  whole  of 
American  socletv.  We  have  lurched  from 
crisis  to  crisis,  trying  to  patch  together  an 
economic  policy  that  will  get  us  through  the 
next  year  or  so 

The  Pull  Employment  and  Balanced 
Growth  Act  of  1976  that  I  recently  intro- 
duced with  Representative  AupuKtus  Hawkins 
of  California  represents  a  first  step  in  devis- 
ing an  open  process  to  develop  annual  and 
longer-range  economic  goals,  as  well  as  to 
Identify  ahead  of  time  the  specific  policies 
to  achieve  these  goals. 

These  are  Just  some  of  the  approaches  that 
would  begin  to  equip  our  national  govern- 
ment with  the  tools  It  needs  to  solve  present- 
day  problems. 

And  our  citizens  will  respond  to  this  gov- 
ernment because  it  will  clearly  demonstrate 
that  it  listens  to  them  and  acts  wisely  and 
decisively  on  their  behalf. 

Most  critics  of  government  have  over- 
looked the  continuing  faith  that  Americans 
place  In  our  constitutional  system.  Despite 
the  failures  and  dlsappolntment.s  of  recent 
years,  there  has  been  no  popular  outcry  for 
wholesale  constitutional  reform  or  for  Junk- 
ing our  democratic  system. 

The  underpinnings  of  American  democ- 
racy are  sound.  The  people  have  not  aban- 
doned hope.  And  they  understand  clearly 
that  our  society  could  never  survive  without 
an  active  and  strong  central  government 

What  the  people  are  demanding  today, 
and  what  it  Is  the  duty  of  elected  leaders 
to  provide.  Is  a  government  that  works,  one 
that  is  competent,  one  that  Is  fair,  and  one 
that  cares  about  the  problems  of  individual 
citizens. 

This  will  require  imagination  and  perse- 
verance. But.  above  all.  It  will  require  the 
leadership  of  a  President  who  believes  that 
government  can  again  be  a  vital   force   for 


Justice  and  opportunity  In  America — a  true 
steward  and  guardian  of  the  piibllc  Interest. 

Working  with  Congress  and  with  our  state 
a:id  local  governments,  such  a  President — 
If  he  really  cares — can  gradually  turn  our 
national  government  around,  away  from 
petty  efforts  at  political  emplre-butldinp.  and 
toward  government's  only  legitimate  func- 
tion:  Serving  the  people  who  pay  the  bills. 

Governor  Adial  Stevenson  onoe  spoke  about 
the  requirements  of  self-government  His 
words  provide  a  compelling  answer  to  those 
who  attack  government  today,  as  well  as 
a  stirring  reminder  to  those  of  us  whose 
faith  in  government  stlU  lives.  Adlal  Steven- 
son said; 

"Democracy  Is  not  self-executing.  We  have 
to  make  It  work,  and  to  make  It  work  we 
have  to  understand  it  Sober  thought  and 
fearless  criticism  are  Impo-ssible  without 
critical   thinkers   and   thinking   critics. 

"Democracy's  need  for  wisdom  will  remain 
as  perennial  as  its  need  for  l:berty;  not  only 
external  vigilance,  taut  unending  self-exam- 
ination must  be  the  perennial  price  of  liberty 
because  the  work  of  self-government  never 
ceases." 


SEN.^TE  .JOINT  RESOLUTION  186.  RE- 
LIANCE ON  PRIVATE  ENTERPRISE 

Mr.  HUGH  SCOTT.  Mr.  President.  I 
am  pleased  to  .loin  Senator  Brock  in  ro- 
.'ipon.soring  Senate  Joint  Resolution  186 
which  would  reaffirm  the  Nation's  reli- 
ance on  private  enterprise  t«  provide  the 
nece.ssary  good.s  and  services  that  are 
used  by  the  Federal  Government  While 
this  concept  of  a  mutually  sustaining 
economic  relationship  between  the  pri- 
vate and  public  sector  is  not  new.  I  think 
that  this  bill  is  a  timely  reaffirmation. 

It  is  no  secret  that  expanding  bu- 
reaucracy has  had  an  adverse  effect  on 
efficiency  in  the  Government  sphere.  A 
more  alarming  trend  over  the  past  sev- 
eral years,  however,  has  been  the  un- 
conscious absorption  by  the  Federal 
Government  of  practices  and  services 
once  performed  by  private  enterprise. 
ThLs  unwholesome  development  has 
dulled  the  competitive  edge  and  has  de- 
prived our  citizens  of  high  quality  of 
service  at  low  prices 

The  policy  of  reliance  on  private  en- 
terprise will  have  many  broad  and  bene- 
ficial implications.  Competition  in  the 
Government  sphere  will  enhance  the  pri- 
vate market  while  encouraging  a  more 
equitable  economic  balance  and  bolster- 
ing citizens'  confidence  in  the  manage- 
ment of  Government  affairs.  Govern- 
ment must  preserve  the  same  vitality  and 
zest  in  it'-  public  expenditure  policies  that 
private  industry  employs  in  its  competi- 
tive practices.  I  support  this  resolution 
enthusiastically  and  ask  for  the  thought- 
ful attention  of  my  colleagues  m  con- 
sideration of  tins  measure. 


FEDERAL    SURFACE    COAL    MINING 
REGULATIONS 

Mr.  METCALF.  Mr.  President,  on  Feb- 
ruary 16.  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
Kleppe  appeared  before  the  Subcommit- 
tee on  Minerals.  Materials,  and  Fuels  to 
di.scu.ss  the  Federal  coal  leasing  policy. 
Many  Members  of  Congress  and  the  pub- 
lic have  been  deeply  concerned  about  the 
Department  of  Interior's  plans  to  resume 
Federal  coal  leasing. 

Following  the  hearing,  in  an  attempt 


to  clarify  some  of  the  issues.  Senators 
Jackson.  Haskell,  and  I  wrote  Secretary 
Kleppe  and  submitted  a  series  of  ques- 
tions expressing  our  grave  concern  over 
various  glaring  deficiencies  m  the  De- 
partment's projxtsed  coal  mining  regu- 
lations. 

Secretary  Kleppe  has  now  approved  a 
final  version  of  these  regulations  which 
incorporates  many  of  our  suggestions 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  Uie  Sec- 
retary's May  10  letter  tc.  me  about  this 
matter  be  pnnt-ed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  prmted  m  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

U.S.  Department  of  the  Interior, 

Washington,  DC,  May  10.  1976. 
Hon.  Lee  Metcalf. 

Chairman,  Subcommitlee  on  Minerals   Mate- 
rial", and  Fuels.  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs,  U.S.  Senate,  Wash- 
ington. DC 
Dear  Senator  Meti  alf     As  you  know,  the 
Department  has  had  under  review  for  several 
months    proposed    final     rulemaking    which 
would   govern   the   leasing   and   developn:)ent 
of  the  Nation's   Federal   coal   resources,   and 
insure  that  such   activity  occurs  only  under 
stringent  but  workable  requirements  to  pro- 
tect the  environmeni. 

I  have  now  reached  the  final  stages  of  de- 
cision on  this  issue  Before  my  formal  an- 
nouncement of  our  decisions.  I  would  like 
to  take  this  opportunity  xo  address  briefly 
the  questions  you  have  raised  In  correspond- 
ence and  during  testimony  by  myself  and 
other  representative?  of  the  Department 

The.se  questions  generally  have  related  to 
the  issues  of  applicability  of  state  laws  to 
the  mining  of  Federal  coal,  the  rights  of 
the  owners  of  the  surface  estate  overlying 
coal  owned  by  the  United  States,  the  \ise 
of  the  qualifying  term  "to  the  maxlmunr.  ex- 
tent practicable,  and  the  amount  of  discre- 
tionary authority  allowed  to  the  Mining 
Supervisor,  the  degree  of  public  participa- 
tion in  Departmental  decisionmaking,  and 
the  scope  of  certain  performance  standards. 

I  have  reviewed  in  detail  these  and  many 
other  issues  raised  during  the  public  com- 
ment period  by  yourself,  other  members  of 
the  Congress  representatives  of  State  gov- 
ernments and  environmental  groups  I  feel 
that  in  the  regulations  which  I  will  shortly 
be  sending  to  the  Federal  Register  we  have 
accommodated  the  substance  of  all  of  the 
valid  environmental  concerns  which  have 
been  raised. 

We  will  be  retaining  our  proposal  to  adopt 
as  Federal  law  the  requirements  of  state  laws 
and  regulations  which  are  more  stringent 
than  the  regulations  themselves  except 
where  to  do  so  would  violate  an  overriding 
national  Interest  in  the  development  of  the 
coal  involved. 

The  interests  of  private  surface  owners  will 
be  protected  under  our  regulat!o;i.s  by  our 
requiring  that  reclamation  of  such  private 
surface  be  performed  to  the  same  stringent 
standards  a.s  we  would  impose  If  the  United 
States  owned  the  surface  as  well  as  the  un- 
derlying coal. 

We  have  decided  to  delete  the  use  of  the 
phra.se  "maximum  extent  practicable."  and 
have  created  neces.sary  flexibility  in  stringent 
performance  standards  by  providing  for  a 
two-tier  variance  mechanism  patterned  after 
that  recomniende*  to  us  by  the  Environ- 
mental Protection  Agency,  As  a  result  of  this 
change,  the  breadth  of  the  Mining  Super- 
visor's discretion  upon  approval  of  a  mining 
plan  Is  narrowed,  and  an  initial  presumption 
of  the  applicability  of  standards  is  created. 

The  broad  public  participation  provided 
for  In  the  recommendations  to  me  by  the 
Directors  of  the  Bureau  of  Land  Manage- 
ment   and   the   U.S.    Geological   Survey   has 
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been  retained,  and  decisions  by  the  BLM  to 
issue  leases  are  now  subject  to  the  require- 
ment of  mandatory  public  meetings  upon 
request. 

Finally,  the  scope  of  certain  Important 
performance  standards  has  been  changed. 
Protection  against  adverse  hydrologlc  Im- 
pacts, for  Instance,  will  now  require  applica- 
tion of  the  best  practicable  commercially 
available  technology. 

In  short,  we  have  created  a  flexible  yet 
stringent  mechanLsm.  to  Impose  from  the  ef- 
fective date  onward  a  regulatory  framework 
that  win  Insure  that  the  abxises  of  the  past 
do  not  occur  In  the  future.  The  regulations 
which  I  win  direct  to  be  promulgated  will 
allow  the  vitally  necessary  expansion  of  our 
domestic  energy  resource,  but  only  after  ade- 
quate advance  planning,  and  when  reclama- 
tion Is  attainable  and  assured. 

I  am  enclosing  for  your  further  review  an 
analysis  prepared  by  my  staff  of  the  detailed 
comments  attached  to  your  letter  to  me  of 
March  30,  1976.  On  Monday.  May  10,  1976, 
representatives  of  the  Department  will  be 
briefing  Interested  members  of  both  Houses 
of  Congress  and  their  staffs  on  the  text  of 
our  final  rulemaking,  which  will  be  released 
to  the  general  public  at  10  am  on  Tuesday. 
May  11,  1976.  I  wotUd  be  pleased  to  ewrange 
any  additional  briefings  you  might  prefer, 
for  yourself  or  your  staff,  at  your  con- 
venience. 

The  measures  we  are  taking  are  vitally 
Important,  and  will  be  a  major  step  towards 
solving  many  of  the  problems  we  have  faced 
over  the  past  several  years.  I  am  confident 
that  they  will  be  recognized  as  such,  and 
hope  you  will  be  able  to  agree  with  me  that 
they  provide  the  much  needed  environmental 
balance  which  I  know  we  both  seek. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Thomas  S.  Kleppe, 
Secretary  of  the  Interior. 

Enclosure. 

Staff  Analysis.  Detailed  Comments  of  Sen- 
ators Jackson.  Metcalf.  HASiua.L,  Dated 
March  30.  1976 

The  following  dlsctisslon  acldresses  the 
specific  Issues  raised  In  the  subject  letter 
and  attached  detailed  comments  directed  to 
the  proposed  regulations  relating  to  environ- 
mental protection  of  mined  Federal  coal 
lands. 

APPHCABILrrT    OF    STATE    LAWS    TO    FEDERAL 
COAL    MINING 

The  question  has  been  raised  whether  the 
proposed  mechanism  to  provide  for  the  adop- 
tion as  Federal  law  of  the  requirements  of 
State  laws  and  regulations  relating  to  the 
reclamation  of  land.s  disturbed  by  surface 
mining  contravenes  the  provisions  of  Sec- 
tions 30  and  32  of  the  Mineral  Leasing  Act 
of  1920. 

Section  30  of  the  referenced  legislation  re- 
quires that  no  provisions  of  mineral  leases 
"shall  be  In  conflict"  with  the  laws  of  the 
State  In  which  the  leased  property  Is  situ- 
ated. Section  32  provides  that  nothing  in 
the  Act  itself  shall  be  held  to  affect  the 
rights  of^any  States  or  other  local  authority 
to  exercise  any  rights  which  they  may  have. 

It  Is  the  opinion  of  the  Solicitor  that  the 
proposed  mechanism  does  not  contravene 
either  provision  of  the  Act  First,  the  provi- 
sions of  leases  Issued  pursuant  to  43  CFR 
3041  will  be  restrictive,  and  will  not  "conflict" 
directly  with  State  law.  Second.  Section  32 
creates  a  comparison  between  the  provisions 
of  the  Act  and  "rights"  ft  the  States  which 
"they  may  have  "  It  Is  the  opinion  of  the 
Solicitor  that  under  the  provisions  of  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States  and  Fed- 
eral law,  including  the  Mineral  Leasing  Act 
of  1920  and  the  Stock  Raising  and  Homestead 
Act  of  1916.  the  States  do  not  have  exclusive 
or  paramount  rights  over  Federal  or  privately 
owned  surface  overlying  Federal  coal.  This 


results  from  the  character  of  Federal  owner- 
ship, and  the  reservation  to  the  United  States 
and  Its  citizens  of  the  right  of  entry  for  the 
purpose  of  mining  contained  In  the  latter 
statute. 

In  any  event,  the  regulations  expressly 
provide  for  the  adoption  of  the  requirements 
of  State  laws  and  regulations  as  Federal  law. 
In  a  formal  rulemaking.  Where  such  occurs, 
no  conflict  would  nr  could  exLst.  Where  such 
does  not  occur,  and  exclusive  application  of 
Federal  regulations  results  within  a  State, 
it  Ls  the  Department's  view  that  the  position 
of  the  United  States  asserting  such  Jiulsdlc- 
tlon  in  the  National  Interest  wUl  be  upheld. 

Finally,  with  respect  to  the  rights  of  ft 
surface  owner.  It  Is  the  position  of  the  De- 
partment that,  where  not  In  conflict  with 
Federal  law,  the  rights  to  be  accorded  to 
surface  owners  should  be  determined  as  an 
appropriate  element  of  land  vise  planning 
decisions  best  made  at  the  State  level.  The 
language  of  the  regulations  accomplishes 
this  result,  by  stating  the  policy  of  the  De- 
partment In  this  regard.  The  regulations  do 
not  themselves  purport  to  apply  State  law 
relating  to  surface  owner  consent,  nor  would 
such  a  provision  of  State  law  be  a  law  or 
regulation  "relating  to  the  reclamation  of 
leinds  disturbed  by  surface  mining  of  coal" 
in  the  intent  of  the  draftsmen  of  the  regula- 
tions. Thus,  surface  owner  consent  laws  or 
regulations  of  States  would  not  be  subject  to 
adoption  by  the  Secretary  pursuant  to  the 
applicability  of  State  law  section  of  the  pro- 
posed regulations. 

A  formal  opinion  of  th©  Solicitor  on  this 
subject  is  being  prepared,  and  will  be  for- 
warded when  completed. 

ABSENCE  OF  ENVIRONMENTAL   PERFORMANCE 
STANDARDS 

The  question  has  been  raised  as  to  whether 
the  "pervasive  use  of  the  qualifying  term 
"to  the  maximum  extent  practicable'  .  .  . 
virtually  nullifies  the  stringency  of  perform- 
ance standards." 

As  recommended  to  the  Secretary  by  the 
Directors  of  the  Bureau  of  Land  Management 
and  the  U.S.  Geological  Survey,  this  language 
wa,s  .stringently  defined  so  as  to  Insure  that 
all  relevant  considerations  were  taken  Into 
account  by  the  MIntog  Supervisor,  and  proce- 
dural requirements  specific  to  this  phrase 
were  adopted  to  insure  adequate  public  re- 
view of  his  determination. 

It  la  therefore  Inaccurate  to  describe  the 
operation  of  this  mechanism  as  applicable 
to  performance  standards  In  general,  or  to 
each  approval  or  dl8appro\"al  of  mining  plans. 

Tlie  question  has  also  been  raised  as  to 
whether  It  Is  appropriate  to  condition  exten- 
sion of  revegetation  liability  of  an  operator 
for  five  additional  years  on  circumstances 
where  the  financial  expenditures  that  would 
be  Involved  in  continuing  revegetation  efforts 
are  "reasonably  commensurate  with  the 
probability  of  successful  revegetation."  Th© 
provision  In  question  was  suggested  to  the 
Department  by  the  Environmental  Protec- 
tion Agency.  It  Is  felt  that  at  the  period 
when  this  Judgment  must  be  made.  It  will 
be  possible  to  Judge  based  upon  revegetation 
efforts  to  that  point,  whether  continued 
such  efforts  beyond  the  original  period  will 
enhance  th©  probability  of  successful 
revegetation. 

In  cases  where  this  Is  the  case,  the  Min- 
ing Supervisor  should  have  the  option  to  re- 
quire such  additional  liability  and  expendi- 
tures. The  balancing  of  such  expenditures 
against  the  probability  of  success  does  not 
In  our  Judgment  "virtually  Invite"  the  Min- 
ing Supervisor  "to  err  on  the  side  of  the 
operator."  The  Judgment  whether  or  not  to 
extend  such  liability  will  be  subject  to  the 
requirements  for  written  findings,  and  sub- 
ject to  full  public  review.  The  po8.«)bility  that 
th©  discretion  Involved  In  this  Judgment 
would  b«  abused  Is,  thus,  mlnlnolzed. 


As  currently  drafted,  the  use  of  the  phrase 
"maximum  extent  practicable"  has  hcen  de- 
leted In  Its  place,  unqualified  performance 
standards  and  standards  requiring  an  oper- 
ator to  "minimize,  control  or  prevent"  ad- 
verse impacts  have  been  provided  Opcnitnrs 
are  required  to  protect  against  adverse  hydro- 
logic  impacts  by  utilizing  the  "best  practica- 
ble commercially  available  technology  "  Flex- 
ibility to  insure  that  approprlaiely  stringent 
requirements  are  Imposed  is  achieved  through 
the  use  of  a  two-part  variance  mechanism  A 
variance  from  some  perfornmiice  standard.? 
for  Inability  to  comply  with  the  standard 
during  the  course  of  an  operation,  but  which 
variance  would  be  compatible  with  the  pro- 
posed postmlning  land  u.se.  Is  provided.  In 
addition,  a  variance  ba=;ed  upon  a  postmlning 
land  use  substantially  different  from  pre- 
mlnlng  land  use  is  provided,  with  stringent 
requirements  imposed  to  determine  the  ade- 
quacy aud  appropriateness  of  the  propo.sed 
changed  use 

This  formulation  of  the  performance 
standards,  and  use  of  the  variance  mecha- 
nism, has  been  recommended  to  the  Depart- 
ment by  EPA  and  the  CEQ  and  has  been 
adopted  with  minor  modiflcations  after  ex- 
tensive review. 

EXCESSIVE   DISCRETIONABT    At7TH<5RrrY 

The  question  has  been  raised  whether  Part 
211.1  would  Indefinitely  postpone  the  appli- 
cability of  reclamation  standards  where  a 
new  mining  plan  has  been  submitted  but 
administrative  delay  has  prevented  approval 
thereof.  This  represents  a  misreading  of  the 
relevant  portions  of  the  regulations.  Com- 
pliance with  the  performance  standards  set 
forth  therein  will  be  required  of  all  existing 
operations  on  or  before  six  months  from  the 
effective  date  of  the  refru'atlons.  This  re- 
quirement Is  not  affected  by  any  extension 
of  time  which  may  be  granted  for  an  operator 
to  secure  approval  of  a  new  plan  which 
meets  all  requirements,  including  procedural 
requirements,  established  by  the  regulations. 

It  has  also  been  suggested  that  the  pro- 
visions of  Section  211  10  authorizing  the 
Mining  Supervisor  to  approve  a  mining  plan 
without  complete  data  would  "handicap  as- 
sessment of  the  probable  environmental  im- 
pacts of  the  mining  plan."  This  also  Ls  a 
misinterpretation  of  the  language  involved. 

The  regulations  require  that  a  proposed 
plan  Include  and  cover  all  operations  for  the 
duration  of  the  lease  Involved  and  the  logical 
mining  unit  of  which  It  may  be  a  part.  Such 
operations  may  and  In  most  ca.ses  will  extend 
for  up  to  forty  years.  In  practice.  It  will  not 
be  the  case  that  all  operational  details  will 
be  known  or  foreseeable  for  the  lenpth  of 
any  such  propo.sed  operation.  The  regula- 
tions addre.ss  the  problem  presented  by  these 
circumstances  by  requiring  that  all  infor- 
mation be  submitted,  with  the  narrowly 
limited  exception  that  minor  operational  de- 
tails not  In  fact  known  at  the  time  of  sub- 
mission of  a  plan  will  not  prevent  approval. 

Even  as  to  such  operational  details,  more- 
oTer.  a  minimum  of  five  years  complete  spec- 
ificity must  be  required,  and  fvill  details 
submitted  when  and  as  available  The  dls- 
cvisslon  of  the  Intent  of  this  provision  con- 
tained in  the  Environmental  Impact  State- 
ment, and  the  text  of  the  proposed  regula- 
flbns  contained  therein,  make  It  clear  that 
no  plan  will  be  approved  without  full  en- 
vironmental data  and  that  the  scope  of  the 
very  limited  exception  includes  only  opera- 
tional details.  To  clarify  tht<;  question,  the 
text  of  the  regulations  as  now  drafted  limit 
th©  exception  to  "minor  operational  details 
of  future  operations,"  as  recommended  by 
EPA  and  the  CEQ. 

It  is  suggested  that  the  variance  contained 
In  Section  211.40(a)  (2)  relating  to  "unusual 
physical  conditions"  does  not  provide  ade- 
quate guidelines.  The  Environmental  Impact 
Statement  m&kes  clear  that  th©  conditions 
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Involved  are.  and  will  be  In  practice  limited 
to.  those  relating  to  speclhc  areas  in  which 
the  nature  of  the  coal  bed  requires  mining 
analogous  to  the  "open  pit"  technologies 
more  commonly  utilized  with  respect  to  lo- 
catabl©  minerals  This  is  the  intent  of  the 
proposed  regulations,  and  the  variance 
mechanism  will  be  so  employed  Adequate 
assurance  against  abuse  of  the  granting  of 
this  variance  is  provided  by  the  requirement 
that  It  may  be  grantable  only  by  and  with 
the  concurrence  of  the  Directors  of  both  the 
BLM  and  the  USGS.  subject  to  full  public 
participation  a:id  review- 
It  has  been  suggested  that  the  proposed 
regulations  allow  the  u.se  of  mine  wattes  as 
materials  for  uise  In  con.structlng  impound- 
ments, at  the  discretion  of  the  Mlnlnp  Super- 
visor. To  the  contrary.  tt;e  regulations  pro- 
hibit the  use  of  any  mine  wastes,  unless  spe- 
cifically authorized.  It  Is  clear  that  .some 
mine  wastes  are  acceptable,  and  Indeed  may 
be  the  only  available  material  for  use  In  such 
construction.  In  such  cases,  specific  author- 
ization as  part  of  an  approved  plan  and  sub- 
ject to  full  public  participation  may  occur. 
It  should  be  noted  that  all  other  applicable 
requirements,  including  impoundments 
regulations  recently  adopted  by  the  Mining 
Enforcement  and  Safety  Administration, 
would  continue  to  apply  In  such  cases  as 
well. 

Finally,  It  Is  noted  that  the  criteria  for 
determining  a  "logical  mining  unit"  have 
been  removed  from  the  definition  of  the 
proposed  regulations  under  Section  211.2(t). 
This  was  done  at  the  express  suggesUon  of 
the  draftsmen  of  the  subject  comments. 
Comments  previously  submitted  to  the  De- 
partment on  October  9.  1975.  and  elaborated 
upon  in  discussions  among  the  respective 
staffs,  clarified  that  It  was  the  strong  pref- 
erence of  the  senatorial  staff  thiit  the  def- 
inition of  "logical  mining  unit"  be  addressed 
In  the  separate  regulations  of  the  Bureau  of 
Land  Management  relating  to  diligent  de- 
velopment and  continuous  operation.  Ac- 
cordingly, the  indicated  language  was  de- 
leted. After  further  discussions  v.lth  staff, 
this  misunderstanding  has  been  clarified 
and  the  language  of  the  proposed  regulations 
now  describe  the  logical  mining  unit  as  that 
area  so  designated  by  the  Geological  Survey 
"pursuant  to  applicable  Departmental  regu- 
lations." 

WEAKF.NCNG    OF    PERFORMANCE    STANDARDS 

The  general  comment  Is  made  that  pro- 
visions of  the  regulations  have  been  modified 
"to  lessen  or  remove  the  of>erator's  respon- 
Blblllty  for  conducting  his  operation  In  an 
environmentally  sound  manner  "  Specific 
examples  cited  no  longer  accurately  reflect 
the  text  of  the  regulations 

The  phrase  "to  the  maximum  extent  prac- 
ticable" has  been  removed  from  Section 
211  4.  which  sets  forth  the  general  obligations 
of  the  operator,  as  well  as  from  the  specific 
performance  standards  relating  to  disposal  of 
wa5tes  and  hydrologlc  Impacts.  Language  re- 
lating to  adverse  Impacts  on  streams  affected 
b\'  settling  ponds  Is  critically  noted  as  having 
been  deleted.  The  deletion  was  made  at  the 
request  of  the  Environmental  FYotectlon 
Agency,  and  to  correct  an  unintended  Im- 
plication that  permanent  discharges  from 
Impoundments  or  settling  ponds  might  have 
been  intended  to  be  authorl7«d  In  disregard 
of  applicable  efHuent  limitations  under  the 
Federal  Water  Pollution  Control  Act.  as 
amended. 

Specific  reference  to  wildlife  and  the  pro- 
tection of  wildlife  habitats,  with  special  ref- 
erence to  endangered  species,  has  been  added 
throughout  the  regulations. 

VNSATISFACTORY    PUBLIC    PARTICIPATION 
MEASURES 

While  noting  the  greatly  expanded  pro- 
visions for  public  participation,  the  subject 
detailed  comments  note  unfavorably  that  the 
requirement  for  the  conduct  of  public  hear- 


ings or  meetings  is  limited  to  "major  modi- 
fications" of  mining  plans,  or  release  or 
abandonment  of  "substantial  portions"  of 
op>erations  or  bonds.  It  is  also  noted  that 
such  public  Involvement  could  be  waived  If 
prior  such  meetings  covering  all  major  is- 
sues '  had  previously  been  held. 

The  comments  appear  to  fail  to  recognize 
the  fact  that  a  decision  not  to  conduct  a 
public  meeting  would  Itself  be  an  adminis- 
trative determination  subject  to  the  require- 
ments for  written  findings  and  statements 
of  rationale,  and  subject  to  Bdmlnlstratlve 
appeal   by  Interested  parties 

Day-to-day  activities  of  the  USGS  and  the 
BLM  Involve  virtually  numberless  individuEil 
decisions,  determinations,  orders  and  direc- 
tions t<j  lessees  or  operators.  The  regulations 
provide  that  any  significant  such  decisions 
must  be  in  wTiting,  and  that  major  decisions 
are  .=i:bject  to  public  hearing  requirements. 
To  Impose  the  same  requirements  up>on  all 
such  administrative  actions  would  be  Im- 
pos.slbie.  To  attempt  to  define  in  regulations 
more  precisely  than  has  been  proposed  the 
clrcunistances  under  which  public  participa- 
tion is  appropriate  would  be  equally  imf>os- 
slble  As  drafted,  the  regulations  Insure  pub- 
lic access  to  decisions  of  the  Department,  and 
full  opportunity  to  raise  and  appeal  adverse 
decisions  on  any  questions  relating  to 
whether  or  not  adequate  public  review  has  In 
fact  been  offered. 

The  major  adver.se  result  from  an  admin- 
istrative standpoint  of  the  greatly  expanded 
public  participation  which  has  been  pro- 
vided by  the  proposed  regulation  Is  the  pos- 
sibility of  abuse  of  the  opportunity  so  pre- 
sented. Provlsion.s  for  public  participation 
and  appeal  have  been  expanded  to  the  point 
where  so  many  successive  opportunities  for 
review  of  Departmental  activity  have  been 
presented  that  If  all  possible  advantage  is 
taken  thereof,  the  administration  of  the  De- 
partment's responsibilities  could  be  virtually 
brought  to  a  standstill.  Accordingly,  it  has 
been  felt  appropriate  to  limit  the  opportu- 
nity for  successive  reconsideration  of  the 
same  issues  or  questions  by  providing  that 
the  requirement  for  public  meetings  may  be 
deemed  satisfied  if  a  prior  meeting  or  hear- 
ing upon  an  envirorunental  impact  state- 
ment which  addre.s.sed  the  same  questio::,  and 
as  to  which  the  same  public  notice  had  been 
given,  had  been  conducted.  Again,  it  should 
be  noted  that  the  determination  not  to  con- 
duct a  public  meeting  based  upon  a  deter- 
mination that  the  same  issue  and  appropri- 
ate notice  had  been  subject  to  previous  s>ich 
review  would  itself  be  a  determination  sub- 
ject to  appeal  by  any  person  requesting  the 
meeting. 

Under  all  of  the  circumstances,  it  Is  felt 
that  all  possible  opportunity  for  pubUc  re- 
view, and  only  reasonable  safeguards  against 
the  misuse  of  such  opportunulty,  are  pre- 
sented. 

Provisions  relating  to  the  confidentiality 
of  Information  have  been  substantially  re- 
drafted, so  as  to  conform  more  precisely  with 
the  obligations  of  the  Department  under  the 
Freedom  of  Information  Act.  It  might  be 
noted,  however,  that  the  specific  comment 
addressed  to  the  previous  language  did  not 
accurately  Interpret  its  impact.  The  regula- 
tions provide  that  any  decisions  rendered 
pursuant  thereto  may  be  appealed  adminis- 
tratively within  the  Department.  The  spe- 
cific~pf6vislbiraddresslng  adminlstrttlve  ap- 
peals by  the  owner  of  data  as  to  whom  an 
adverse  decision  on  confidentiality  wtis 
reached  was  therefore  a  limitation  upon  such 
appeal,  and  imposed  on  the  owner  of  such 
data  a  time  limitation  not  applicable  to 
other  psirtles. 

SICN-OFF  BT  LAND  MANAGEMENT  AGENCY  OR  EPA 

It  has  been  suggested  that  the  regulations 
are  deficient  In  that  no  concurrence  in  final 
approval  of  a  mining  plan  has  been  provided 
"with  respect  to  tUtlmate  land  uses  and  ap- 


plicable Federal  and  State  environmental 
requirements."  Again  this  is  not  an  accu- 
rate reading  of  the  proposed  regulations. 
WTille  it  is  true  that  "concurrence"  In  the 
actual  approval  of  a  mine  plan  by  the  Min- 
ing Supervisor  is  not  granted  to  a  Federal 
surface  managing  agency  including  BLM. 
actual  concurrence  by  authorized  officers  of 
such  agencies  is  In  fact  required  with  re- 
spect to  each  specific  aspect  of  the  perform- 
ance standards  and  plan  which  relate  lo  ulti- 
mate land  u.se  Moreover,  the  regulations  ex- 
pressly provide  that  all  operations  must  com- 
ply with  all  other  applicable  Federal.  State 
and  local  laws  and  regulations.  Requiring 
specific  approval  by  other  enforcement  or 
regulatory  agencies  of  specific  aspects  of  their 
programs  would  be  redundant,  and  only  du- 
plicate authorities  granted  under  such  other 
law 

Finally,  ever,  as  to  the  actual  approval  of  a 
mti.ir.g  plan,  the  regulations  expressly  pro- 
vide that  the  authorized  officers  must  be  con- 
sulted with  prior  to  the  granting  of  such 
approval  and  that  In  the  event  of  any  dis- 
agreement with  the  judgment  of  the  Mining 
Supervisor  appropriate  appeals  through  the 
respective  bureaus  and  departments  are  guar- 
anteed before  final  action  by  the  Geological 
Survey  or  secretarial  officers  of  the  Depart- 
ment may  take  place 

Criticism  is  made  that  the  regulatlon5  do 
not  contain  g-uidel:nes  for  the  designation  of 
lands  un-^uitable  for  mining  The  Department 
ha-s  specifically  undertaken  to  prepare  and 
appropriat-ely  publish  such  guidelines  and 
this  effort  is  now  under  way. 

BURDEN     OF    PROOF     UPON     OPEB.^TOR 

The  comments  allege  that  the  proposed 
regulations  do  not  place  the  burden  upon  an 
applicant  or  operator  of  pro\ing  that  his 
operation  will  in  fact  comply  with  the  pro- 
visions thereof,  and  that  "it  therefore  de- 
volves upon  the  Mining  Stipervlsor  to  show 
that  the  applicant  cannot  do  so,  should  he 
decide  to  refuse  to  issue  the  permit,  license 
or  lease,"  This  conclusion  is  not  factually 
correct,  and  involves  a  basic  misunderstand- 
ing of  the  provisions  and  requirements  of 
administrative  law- 
Issuance  of  a  lease  or  approval  of  a  mining 
plan  may  take  place  only  where  reclamation 
is  "attainable  and  assured."  and  where  the 
plan  discloses  that  the  proposed  reclamation 
will  in  fact  achieve  the  intended  re.sult. 
These  ultimate  facts  are  the  administrative 
Junsdictlona!  bases  necessan,-  for  representa- 
tives of  the  Department  to  act  to  Is-sue  a 
lease  or  approve  a  plan  Without  this  Juris- 
dictional basis,  action  by  the  Department 
would  be  subject  to  review,  appeal  and  re- 
versal. The  burden  of  satisfying  this  require- 
ment by  the  submis.sion  of  information  and 
evidence  is,  thus,  clearly  on  the  operator. 
Should  he  fail  to  do  so  and  adequa-.*  Infor- 
mation not  be  available  in  the  administrative 
record  of  the  application,  no  approval  could 
or  will  be  given 

Finally,  the  comments  cite  the  absence  of 
a  "requirement  for  a  written  finding  Indi- 
cating why  [a  decision  of  the  Minlnc  Sur>*r- 
vlsorl  was  rendered  a.<:  :t  was  "  In  fa?t~~the 
regulations  specifically  require  that  subject 
decisions  of  "any  Mining  Supervisor  shall 
be  In  writing,  shall  set  forth  with  reasonable 
specificity  the  facts  and  the  rationale  upon 
which  such  decisions  or  determinations  are 
based,  and  shall  be  available  for  public  In- 
spection." (Proposed  30  CFR  211.5ia),  see 
also  Identical  language,  proposed  43  CFR 
304 1 .4  ( a ) )    ( emphasis  supplied  ) 

The  lndicat«d  language  has  been  retained 
verbatim  in  the  text  of  the  regulations  as 
now  drafted. 

CONCLirSlON 

Based  upon  the  foregoing  analysis,  previ- 
ous comments  addressed  to  earlier  versions 
of  the  proposed  regulations  and  the  analysis 
pre.sented  in  the  Final  Environmental  Impact 
Statement   it    would    appear   that   the   sub- 
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stance  of  all  questions,  objections  or  prob- 
lems raised  by  the  draftsmen  of  the  com- 
ments In  question  have  been  addressed,  re- 
sponded to  and  fully  accommodated. 


JUVENILE  DIABETES 

Mr  McGEE  Mr  President,  as  my  dis- 
tuiKUisht'd  colleague  Senator  Warren 
MxcNCsoN  states  in  tlie  Juvenile  Dia- 
betes Foundation's  1975  Annual  Report. 
the  severity  of  juvenile  on-set  diabetes 
demands  a  special  priority  In  considera- 
tions by  the  chairman's  Subcommittee 
on  Labor,  Health.  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare. The  disease  in  children  and  most 
adolescents  poses  greater  problems  In  Its 
management. 

I  would  like  to  take  this  opportunity  to 
thank  Senator  Magnuson  for  his  interest 
and  concern  regarding  diabetes  and  his 
support  of  funding  toward  the  ultimate 
Koals  of  prevention  and  cure  of  the  dls- 
ea.se  From  the  beginning  of  legislation 
to  deal  with  this  health  problem.  Sen- 
.itor  Magnuson  has  been  a  stalwart  and 
his  never-ending  concern  about  the  prob- 
lem and  support  of  what  now  must  be  a 
long-range  plan  to  conquer  diabetes 
should  be  noted  here  today. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  Senator 
Macnusons  article  on  juvenile  on-set 
diabetes,  in  which  he  so  aptly  describes 
the  problem  and  what  needs  to  be  done 
about  it.  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
w;i.s  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Juvenile    Diabetes:     A    Lonc-Awaited 
Prioritt 

Juvenile  diabetes  and  a  knowledge  of  Its 
Impact  on  young  lives  Is  certainly  not  new 
to  the  Appropriations  Committee  However, 
to  the  majority  of  Americans,  diabetes  and 
Information  about  it  has  only  recently  be«n 
highlighted  as  an  important  priority  through 
research  and  treatment  of  the  disease 

The  knowledge  of  diabetes  was  identified 
before  the  time  of  Christ;  yet  research  In  this 
very  Important  and  tragic  area  is  only  now 
receiving  the  attention  It  deserves.  Literally, 
centuries  elapsed  before  It  was  discovered  In 
the  ISOO's  that  the  pancreas  and  Its  Inability 
to  produce  Insulin  was  the  cause  of  diabetes 
Further.  Insulin  did  not  come  along  until  the 
I920's  Though  with  It.  finally,  came  hope  for 
survival,  as  recent  evidence  has  shown.  It  Is 
not  a  cure  and.  In  many  cases,  not  even  an 
effective  treatment. 

Today  we  must  look  on  diabetes  as  an 
array  of  dlsea.se  problems  varying  from  the 
Juvenile-onset  diabetes  to  the  milder,  ma- 
turity-onset type  At  the  time  of  the  dis- 
covery of  Insulin,  and  for  some  time  there- 
after, we  had  no  reason  to  be  concerned  with 
complications  of  diabetes,  since  very  few 
patients  lived  long  enough  to  exhibit  these 
complications  However.  Improved  forms  of 
Insulin,  and  better  regulation  of  diet  and 
exercise,  have  prolonged  the  lives  of  Juvenile 
diabetics  and.  as  a  consequence,  we  have 
become  aware  of  the  devastating  complica- 
tions which  affect  almost  all  Individuals  with 
Juvenlle-on.set  diabetes— retinopathy,  often 
leading  to  blindness;  neuropathy,  often  lead- 
ing to  gangrene  and  loss  of  extremities;  and 
nephropathy,  often  leading  to  kidney  failure 
and  dependence  on  an  artificial  kidney  or 
kidney  transplant  Individuals  with  diabetes 
are  also  more  prone  to  heart  disease  and 
stroke. 

Diabetes  affects  more  than  ten  million 
Americans,  one  In  ten  of  whom  Is  affected 
with  what  Is  termed  "Juvenile  diabetes" 
Mortality    data    rank    diabetes    as    the    fifth 


leading  cause  of  death  In  the  Umied  biates. 
which  Is  probably  underreporting  it.  since 
the  severe  complications  of  blindness,  kid- 
ney failure,  and  cardiovascular  disease  are 
often  reported  as  cause  of  death  rather  than 
diabetes.  At  the  present  time,  diabetes  Is 
considered  to  be  the  leading  cause  of  new 
cases  of  blindness  In  the  tJnlted  Stat«8. 

While  Insulin  Injections,  diet,  and  exercise 
In  a  controlled  regimen  have  been  the  major 
therapy  for  diabetes  for  many  years,  recent 
advances  may  lead  to  better  therapy.  I  have 
been  told  by  experts  at  the  National  Insti- 
tutes of  Health  that  It  Is  not  known  If  the 
wide  fluctuations  of  blood  glucose  are  re- 
sponsible for  the  severe  complications  of  dia- 
betes. Recent  scientific  advances  which  relate 
to  studies  on  pancreas  transplantation  and 
to  development  of  devices  to  monitor  blood 
glucose  and  release  Insulin  proportionately 
have  opened  this  vista  to  possible  solution 
within  the  next  decade.  More  Importantly.  If 
one  or  both  of  these  approaches  becomes 
feasible,  an  Improved  method  of  therapy 
will  be  opened  for  the  Juvenile  diabetic. 

Other  advances  In  terms  of  hormonal  bal- 
ance— Insulin,  glucagon,  and  somatostatin — 
are  looming  ahead  and  mtist  be  studied, 
evaluated,  and  If  of  value,  included  In  ther- 
apy. The  possible  Implications  that  prior 
virus  Infection  may  trigger  new  cases  of 
diabetes  must  be  thoroughly  explored. 

Today  Is  a  time  when  many  new  avenues 
of  research,  with  potential  practical  and 
theoretical  applications,  are  being  evidenced. 
More  studies  are  needed,  but  the  present 
leads  are  encouraging  that  the  next  decade 
should  bring  new  advances  In  the  therapy 
for  diabetes  and  more  knowledge  contribut- 
ing to  the  cause  and  eventual  prevention  of 
the  disease. 

I  am  very  hopeful  that  we  can  respond  to 
these  new  leads  with  an  ever  Increasing  em- 
phasis. The  last  few  years  have  been  a  deter- 
mined groundswell  from  organizations  such 
as  The  Juvenile  Diabetes  Foundation,  result- 
ing In  tremendous  increases  In  funding  for 
diabetes  research,  as  well  as  new  authorizing 
legislation.  One  Important  outcome  of  this 
Is  the  National  Commission  on  Diabetes, 
which  is  presently  putting  together  Its  rec- 
ommendations on  a  national  attack  In  this 
very  crucial  area  In  addition.  Congress,  be- 
cause of  Its  strong  Interest  In  this  program, 
has  nearly  doubled  the  amount  of  funding 
for  diabetes  research  since  fiscal  1973  to  a 
level  of  over  $20  mlUlon  In  fiscal  1976 

I  am  confident  that  the  future  will  pro- 
duce even  greater  strides  as  we  search  for 
effective  long-term  treatments  and,  finally,  a 
cure  for  such  a  'r^u-'.    t!i  ease 


PRESENTATION  OF  THE  NATIONAL 
FEDERATION  OF  INDEPENDENT 
BUSINESS  TO  THE  NATIONAL 
DEMOCRATIC  PLATFORM  COM- 
MITTEE 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President,  it  has 
been  the  custom  of  the  National  Feder- 
ation of  Independent  Easiness — NFIB — 
for  many  years  to  appear  before  the  plat- 
form committees  of  the  Republican  and 
Democratic  Parties  to  make  suggestions 
for  small  business  planks  in  the  plat- 
forms to  be  presented  by  the  committees 
to  the  national  conventions  of  the  two 
parties.  A  week  ago  Saturday,  on  May  1, 
the  NFIB  again  discharged  this  im- 
portant part  of  Its  service  to  its  mem- 
bers and  the  small  business  community 
at  large  when  James  D.  "Mike"  McKevitt. 
the  organization's  Washington  counsel, 
presented  to  the  National  Democratic 
Platform  Committee  at  Denver  a  state- 
ment entitled,  "The  Small  Businessman: 
The  Forgotten  American  and  Political 
Stepchild."  It  is  a  statement  that  de- 


serves the  consideration  of  every  Member 
of  the  Congress  and  I.  therefore,  ;usk 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  both 
the  summary  and  the  full  text  of  Mr. 
McKevitt's  statement  in   the  Record. 

Tliere  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

'I  HE    Smaix    Businessman:    The    Poroottkn 
American  and  Political  Stkpchild — I 

( By  James  D.  "Mike"  McKevitt  i 

Tlie  small  businessman  stands  alone  to 
fight  for  his  rights  and  for  his  fair  position 
In  our  Nation's  economy.  He  stands  alone 
against  big  government  with  Its  miles  of  red 
tape  and  volumes  of  regulations.  He  stands 
alone  against  big  labor  with  Its  lopsided  pow- 
er punch  that  can  knock  a  small  business- 
man right  off  main  street  He  stands  alone 
against  the  giant  corporations  that  swallow 
up  more  and  more  little  guys  depriving  the 
consumer  of  a  competitive  market. 

The  ultimate  Irony  In  all  thl.s  Is  that  while 
the  Individual  small  and  Independent  busi- 
nessman may  be  very  small  Indeed,  In  the 
aggregate  small  businesses  compose  an  In- 
credibly Important  part  of  our  economy. 
Nearly  97  percent  of  the  firms  In  this  coun- 
try are  considered  small  by  SBA  standards. 
These  firms  provide  nearly  55  percent  of  the 
private  employment.  43  fiercent  of  the  Gross 
National  Product,  and  65  percent  of  the 
Gross  Business  Product.  The  livelihood  of 
over  100  mlUlon  Americans  is  directly  or  In- 
directly defjendent  on  small  business. 

Despite  this  Importance  to  our  well  being, 
the  small  businessman  Is  the  forgotten 
American  and  Is  a  political  stepchild.  Nei- 
ther party  has  paid  the  attention  to  the 
small  and  lndep)endent  merchant  that  Is  his 
due.  It  Is  absolutely  reprehensible,  for  ex- 
ample, that  the  1972  DemocraUc  Party  Plat- 
form did  not  Include  a  small  business  section. 

The  problems  that  the  small  businessman 
faces  are  many  Capital  acquisition  Ls  ex- 
tremely difficult  Bankruptcies  are  Increasing. 
Tax  laws  are  propyortlonately  more  h'lrden- 
some  on  small  and  medium  sized  firms  Pa- 
jjerwork  and  Federal  regulations  seem  r.ut  of 
control  Estate  taxes  result  in  the  breaking 
up  of  small  businesses  while  giant  firms  go 
on.  unaffected 

The  small  buslnessnian  does  not  really 
look  for  special  treatment  What  he  wants 
to  see  Is  removal  of  the  governmental  and 
business  inequities  and  roadblocks  to  the 
free  competitive  markets  where  small  busi- 
nesses operate  best. 

With  this  In  mind,  the  National  Federa- 
tion of  Independent  Business  would  make 
the  following  sf>eclflc  recommendations  for 
Items  which  we  feel  the  Democratic  National 
Party  should  Include  In  Its  Platform- 
antttrust 

Stepped  up  antitrust  enforcement  and 
more  rigorous  penalties  against  anticompe- 
titive behavior; 

Examining  the  possibility  of  using  di- 
vestiture as  a  remedy  for  antl-competltlve 
behavior; 

Strong  and  rigorous  enforcement  of  the 
Roblnson-Patman  Act; 

Continued  appointment  to  the  Department 
of  Justice  and  the  PTC  of  personnel  com- 
mitted to  enforcement  of  existing  antitrust 
laws. 

GOVERNMENT  REGULATIONS  AND  PAPERWORK 

Congressional  review  of  administrative 
rule  making; 

Paperwork  Impact  statements  on  all  pro- 
posed legislation; 

Recovery  of  reasonable  costs  Incurred  by 
successful  defendants  In  civil  actions  brought 
by  the  Federal  government; 

Periodic  review  of  Federal  agencies  and 
their  activities  with  an  objective  of  eliminat- 
ing needless  functions  and  paperwork 
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SMALL   BUSINESS   ADMINISTRATION 

Stepped  up  commitment  to  SBA  non-lend- 
ing programs  such  as  advocacy,  management 
assistance,  and  procurement  assistance; 

Adequate  funding  for  SBA  7(a)  direct  loan 
programs; 

A  greater  advocacy  role  for  SBA  within  the 
government  and  before  Congress; 

Adequate  staffing; 

Greater  research  capacity  for  SBA. 

EMPLOYER-EMPLOTEE   RELATIONS 

An  effective  and  equitable  OSHA  On-site 
Consultation  program; 

Simplified  OSHA  regulations  and  stand- 
ards; 

A  realistic  minimum  wage  level  with  a 
youth  differential  and  an  increase  In  gross 
sales  exemption  to  $1,000,000; 

Simplification  of  paperwork  for  and  com- 
pliance with  ERISA. 

TAX    REFORM 

A  more  equitable  corporate  tax  rate  struc- 
ture that  would  enable  smaller  businesses  to 
fuel  their  own  growth  and  to  create  jobs; 

/(•more  Intensive  capital  recovery  system 
for  smaller  firms: 

A  more  realistic  estate  and  gift  tax  that 
would  Include  Increasing  the  exemption  on 
estate  taxes  to  $180,000  and  on  gift  taxes 
to  $90,000.  altering  the  rates  for  smaller 
firms,  and  transferring  of  Interests  to  heirs 
at  cost  basis: 

A  more  equitable  treatment  for  unincor- 
porated small  businesses. 

These  are  our  NFIB  recommendations  and 
I  trust  the  Democratic  Party  will  give  them 
full  consideration  for  Inclusion  as  a  small 
business  plank  In  the  Party  Platform  for 
1976.  It  is  our  hope  that  both  major  politi- 
cal parties  will  realize  that  the  small  busi- 
nessman deserves  attention  and  that  he  will 
no  longer  accept  being  a  political  stepchild 
nor  a  forgotten  American. 

Thank  you. 


The   Small   BtrsiNEssMAN :    The    Forgotten 

American    and    Political   Stepchild — II 
(By  James  D.  "Mike"  McKevitt) 

Mr.  Chairman,  distinguished  members  of 
the  Democratic  Platform  Committee.  I  am 
Mike  McKevitt.  Washington  C^nmsel  for  the 
National  Federation  of  Independent  Business 
(NFIB »  Accompanying  me  is  David  Volpht  of 
NFIB's  legLslatlve  staff.  We  are  here  today  to 
discu.ss  with  you  the  views  of  NFIB  on  the 
Importance  of  a  small  business  plank  in  the 
Platform  of  the  Democratic  Party. 

Since  Its  creation  In  1943.  NFIB  has  grown 
Into  the  largest  single  member  business  or- 
ganization In  the  United  States.  At  latest 
count  It  has  nearly  445.000  member  firms  and 
a  growth  rate  of  approximately  2,000  members 
per  month,  making  It  the  ftistest  growing  na- 
tional business  organization. 

Collectively,  NFIB's  member  f5rm.s  pack  a 
very  potent  economic  wallop.  They  employ 
well  over  3.4  million  American  workers  and 
have  annual  gross  sales  of  more  than  $83.4 
billion.  The  Federation's  member  firms  range 
across  a  broad  spectrum  of  the  nation's  econ- 
omy— from  heavy  manufacturing  to  retailing 
and.  according  to  government  statistics,  rep- 
resent a  true  cross-section  of  the  American 
small  business  community  TTie  majority  of 
them  are  proprietorships  and  partnerships. 
More  than  67  percent  of  these  bu.slnesses  em- 
ploy less  than  seven  people  and  over  75  per- 
cent have  gross  sales  of  less  than  $350,000  per 
year. 

Again.  I  would  like  to  stress  the  fact  that 
NFIB  membership  Is  representative  of  the  9.5 
million  small  business  firms  In  this  country. 

With  that  In  mind.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  am 
glad  to  have  the  opportunity  to  go  over  with 
you  and  the  other  members  of  the  Democratic 
Platform  Committee  some  views  of  the  small 
business  community  In  America  that  I  am 
confident  you  will  agree  merit  inclusion  In 


the  Platform  that  the  Deniocratic  Party  will 
be  offering  to  the  American  people. 

Every  time  I  get  ready  to  discuss  small 
business  and  Its  problems,  I  can't  help  but 
recall  what  Will  Rogers  once  said:  "Every- 
body talks  about  the  weather,  but  nobody 
does  anything  about  it."  Unfortunately.  Mr. 
Chairman,  that  Is  exactly  the  predicament 
that  small  business  finds  Itself  in  today. 
Everybody  has  something  good  to  say  about 
small  business  and  everybody  likes  small 
businessmen.  But  this  fine  rhetoric  is  too  sel- 
dom translated  Into  programs  of  value  to  the 
small  and  Independent  business  community. 

This  country  was  built  on  a  foundation  of 
small  businessmen  and  yeoman  farmers.  In 
1776  there  were  no  giant  conglomerates  or 
nationwide  franchises.  Throughout  our  his- 
tory small  firms  have  remained  the  basic  eco- 
nomic unit. 

The  political  thinking  that  was  the  basis 
for  the  American  Revolution  went  hand-ln- 
glove  with  the  economic  concept  of  a  com- 
petitive free  enterprise  system.  Surely,  a 
democratic  political  system  that  is  based  on 
the  premise  that  the  people  have  the  wisdom 
to  select  their  own  political  representatives 
must  also  believe  that  the  people  have  the 
right  to  economic  freedom  as  well. 

It  Is  evident  that  the  issue  of  Independent 
small  business  Involves  questions  that  are 
not  merely  economic — they  are  political,  so- 
ciological, and  philosophic  as  well.  These 
questions  Involve  the  very  basic  Issue  of  pre- 
serving opportunities  lor  free  choice  and  in- 
dividual self-expression — the  essence  of  de- 
mocracy Itself. 

Unfortunately,  we  have  not  always  sought 
to  address  ourself  to  these  kinds  of  questions 
In  any  thoughtful,  persistent,  or  creative 
manner.  We  have  simply  gone  on  with  the  as- 
sumption that  bigness  equals  goodness  Be- 
cause our  country  Is  big  and  because  our 
economy  Is  big.  we  have  found  it  easy  to  lose 
sight  of  the  fact  that  there  is  great  merit 
In  a  manageable  economy  of  scale.  Indeed,  to 
paraphrase  a  popular  slogan,  I  would  say 
"small  Is  beautiful." 

Some  bigness  may  be  necessary  simply  by 
the  nature  of  things  But  a  good  deal  of  big- 
ness might  well  be  bad  for  the  economy  and 
bad  for  the  free  enterprise  system  I  would 
hope  that  we  all  agree  that  the  giant  Inter- 
national conglomerate  that  absorbs  Inde- 
pendent businesses  and  engage  in  predatory 
competitive  practices  do  not  serve  the  best 
Interests  of  the  economy  or  of  our  country. 
We  have  yet  to  see  publicized  a  case  of  a 
small  and  independent  businessman  engaged 
in  bribing  foreign  officials. 

In  a  recent  hearing  before  a  Subcommittee 
of  the  House  of  Representatives,  the  Chair- 
man said  something  to  the  effect  that  "I 
appreciate  the  problems  of  the  small  busi- 
nessman, but  In  a  few  years  they  wlU  all  be 
taken  over  by  giant  multinationals  anyway  " 
If  that  is  so,  then  we  are  dangerously  close 
to  the  time  when  our  national  sport  will  be 
Rollerball ! 

The  ultimate  Irony  In  all  this  Is  that  while 
Individual  small  and  Independent  businesses 
may  be  very  small.  In  the  aggregate  they 
compose  an  extraordinary  Important  part  of 
our  economy.  Consider  the  following: 

97  percent  of  the  firms  in  this  country  are 
considered   small   by   SBA  loan   standards: 

There  are  over  9.5  million  small  firms 
which  provide  nearly  55  percent  of  the  pri- 
vate employment  In  this  country; 

Small  business  accounts  for  43  percent  of 
the  Gross  National  Product; 

Small  business  accounts  for  55  percent  of 
the  Grass  Business  Product: 

The  livelihood  of  over  100  million  Ameri- 
cans Is  directly  or  indirectly  dependent  on 
small  busine.ss; 

Small  business  is  very  labor  intensive  and 
ha.s  close  working  relationships  between  man- 
agement and  labor; 

Small  business  Is  very  flexible  and  Inno- 


vative   and    tends    to   provide   leadership   in 
areas  such  as  solar  energy  development. 

W'lth  all  of  these  Impressive  statistics,  the 
sniall  businessman  is  still  finding  that  his 
relative  share  of  the  economic  wealth  and 
activity  wlthm  this  country'  Is  dwiudlng.  For 
example,  in  1960  small  and  medium  sized 
manuXacturlng  businesses  accounted  for  50 
percent  of  the  assets  and  41  percent  of  the 
Industry  profits.  By  1972  these  figures  dropped 
to  33  percent  of  the  assets  and  36  percent  of 
the  profits.  In  fact.  If  the  small  business 
share  of  total  manufacturing  assets  coa- 
ttnues  to  decline  at  the  same  rate  as  It  has 
for  the  last  eleven  years,  by  1985  It  will  be 
11.5  percent  and  by  1966  only  3  percent. 

In  terms  of  capital  acquisition,  small  firms 
are  also  finding  themselves  relatively  less  well 
off.  In  1953,  gross  private  domestic  Invest- 
ment was  $34.6  billion,  ol  which  $5.1  billion 
(15  percent)  was  invested  In  small,  non- 
larm,  non-corp)orate  business.  By  1973.  these 
figures  had  Increased  to  $182  i  billion  and 
$11.4  billion  (7.5  percent)  respectively  In 
short,  while  total  investment  figures  haie  ii. ■ 
creased,  small  businesses'  relative  share  of 
those  Investments  has  declined  50  percent. 

Further,  the  relative  solvency  of  small,  in- 
dependently owned  and  operated  business 
etiterprlses  Is  becoming  more  and  more 
shaky.  Prom  1946  through  1971,  the  asset 
liability  ratio  of  small  businesses  declined 
from  1    18   1  to  0:63/1. 

Business  bankruptcies  in  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30.  1975.  jumped  45  percent  to 
30.130— almost  twice  the  level  in  1966-1970. 
Indicating  the  Intensity  of  the  presstires  on 
small  business. 

Despite  Intentions  to  the  contrary,  tax 
burdens  seem  to  bear  disproportionately  on 
the  small  and  medium  sized  firm  Tlie  largest 
corporations  pay  effective  federal  tax  rates  of 
only  25  percent  and  sometimes  considerably 
le.ss  than  that  while  their  smaller  counter- 
part.'; pay  effective  rates  above  50  percent. 

Paperwork  Is  out  of  control.  Imposing  a  $40 
billion  yearly  burden  on  the  economy  with 
more  than  half  of  It  born  by  the  small  busi- 
nessman, despite  the  fact  that  he  is  the  least 
able  to  bear  that  burden  Federal  regulations, 
such  as  those  brought  abo^lt  by  OSHA.  are 
proliferating.  "Hiey  sap  the  time,  furds,  and 
productive  energy  of  smaller  enterprises 
Many  programs,  such  as  the  Pension  Reform 
Act.  devised  with  the  best  of  intentions  In- 
flict -unintended  penalties  on  smaller  firms 
and  their  employees. 

The  e-^tate  tax  exemption  of  $60  000  is  com- 
pletely out  of  date  Thirty  year.c  of  Inflation 
has  eroded  this  figure  to  the  point  where  it 
should  be  at  least  $180,000  The  result  Is  alaw 
which  prohibits  small  businessmen  from 
passing  their  enterprises  onto  their  heirs 
while  at  the  same  time  encourages  forced 
sales  to  obtain  funds  to  pay  estate  taxes 
These  sales  result  in  the  further  growth  of 
giant  businesses  and  the  disappearance  of 
small,  family  rtin  enterprises. 

Tlie  net  result  of  all  this  Is  that  the  small 
businessman  finds  that  his  freedom  of  mo- 
tion has  been  restricted  He  has  lost  elbow- 
room.  His  flexibility  has  been  limited  and  fcls 
opportunity  to  exercise  Initiative  has  been 
frustrated.  He  would  share  the  attitude  of 
Linus  In  "Peanuts  ■;  "Life  Is  full  of  choices, 
but  you  never  get  any." 

Again,  there  is  a  great  Irony  In  all  this. 
The  small  businessman  is  not  really  looking 
for  special  treatment.  Rather  he  would  like 
to  see  removed  the  governmental  and  busi- 
ness inequities  and  roadblocks  to  the  free 
competitive  markets  where  smaller  businesses 
operate  best  Small  business  does  not  fear 
competition  Indeed  competition  is  the  very 
essence  of  small  business  but  It  would  like 
to  see  that  competition  to  be  fair. 

Let  me  share  with  you  some  of  the  com- 
ments of  NFIB  members  on  this  subject: 

"More  and  more  small  business  Is  getting 
the  'squeeze.'  Big  business  Is  slowly  putting 
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us  all  away  I  know  we  must  have  both;  but 
both  shouitl  be  plven  a  fair  and  equal  say." 
(Anthony  J  Ellis.  Ellis  Restaurant  No.  2. 
Suii.set  brlvp-Iii  Theatre.  U.S.  Route  19. 
Clark.sburR-Shlnnston  Road,  Meadowbrook, 
West  Virginia  26404). 

"I  number  myself  among  the  legion  of  small 
business  people  In  the  United  States  who  are 
under  represented  In  Washington.  I  am  a 
firm  believer  In  the  free  enterprise  system 
and  I  have  no  objections  to  the  legitimate 
lobbying  activities  of  any  group  whether  It 
be  Big  t.abor  or  Big  Business.  However.  I  do 
feel  their  resources  put  them  at  a  distinct 
and  substantial  advantage  over  the  small 
business  cominunlty  when  It  comes  to  getting 
the  attention  of  Congress  and  the  bureau- 
crats." (W.  T.  Dobson.  Dobson-McOmber 
Agency.  Inc..  2361  East  Stadium  Blvd.,  Ann 
Arbor.  Michigan  48106  ) 

"I  believe  that  small  buslne.ss  has  been 
one  segment  of  our  business  community  that 
has  had  to  take  a  back  seat  for  too  long  a 
period  of  time.  We  cannot  spend  the  money 
that  large  corporations  do  to  protect  our  In- 
terests In  Washington,  and  because  of  this 
fact  many  small  businesses  are  struggling  for 
existence.  Their  failure  would  be  a  serious 
blow  to  our  AmerlcEin  Way."  (Fred  Hellenga. 
Sacketts  Home  Pvjrnlshlngs,  215  S.  State 
Street.  Gobies,  Michigan  49055.) 

"There  Is  no  field  of  business  that  Is  not 
being  taken  over  by  'big"  money  groups, 
•chain  organizations',  or  discount  set  ups. 
It  Is  a  statistical  fact  that  the  Individual 
small  businessman  was  and  still  is  the  back- 
bone of  our  economy,  but  If  he  cannot  get 
protection  or  beneficial  legislation  to  keep 
him  competitive,  all  businesses  will  become 
a  part  of  'big  business  and  all  small  business 
people  will  be  reduced  to  working  for  some- 
one else."  (Helen  Sharp.  Sharon  Motel.  Box 
102.  Wells,  Nevada  89835.) 

With  this  background  In  mind,  I  would 
like  to  discuss  four  or  five  very  specific  areas 
where  we  feel  the  Democratic  Platform 
should  address  itself  to  the  concerns  of  the 
small  business  community  of  America. 

ANTmiUST 

Again,  small  businesses  believe  in  com- 
petition, but  they  believe  that  that  competi- 
tion should  be  fair  and  equitable.  Since  Its 
very  beginning,  NFIB  members  have  con- 
sistently endorsed  and  voted  for  stronger  en- 
forcement of  antitrust  laws.  As  recently  as 
1973,  57  percent  of  our  membership  voted  to 
Increase  the  penalty  for  criminal  violations 
of  the  antitrust  laws  from  $50,000  to  $100,000 
for  Individuals  and  to  $600,000  for  corpora 
tlons.  Just  this  last  year,  a  majority  of  our 
membership  endorsed  legislation  requiring 
major  oil  companies  to  dispose  of  their  re- 
tail/wholesale outlets  within  three  years  and 
providing  loans  for  operators  to  purchase 
such  outlets. 

Probably  the  most  Important  antitrust  Is- 
sue, however.  Is  the  retention  of  the  Robin - 
son-Patman  Act.  often  called  the  Magna 
Carta  of  the  small  businessman.  We  were 
distressed  at  apparent  Justice  Department 
Interest  in  rep«^l  of  or  serious  modification 
of  this  Important  Act  last  year.  Apparently 
this  attitude  has  changed  and  the  FTC  Is 
moving  In  the  direction  of  more  vigorous  en- 
forcement. We  were  pleased  that  this  Issue 
developed  the  way  that  It  did  and  hope  that 
the  Justice  Department  attitude  will  not  re- 
emerge 

With  the.se  thoughts  In  mind,  we  would 
r»H-ommend  that  the  Democratic  Platform 
lnriirp<:irate  language  that  would  advocate  the 
following: 

St*>pped  up  antitrust  action  to  help  com- 
petition, particularly  more  rigorous  enforce- 
ment against  and  penalties  for  antl-competl- 
ttve  behavior  that  leads  to  swallowing  up 
<ir  pfflcient  small  businesses  by  giant  con- 
glomerates. 

K.tttmlnlni{  the  possibility  of  Uklng  divesti- 
ture  a-s   a   remedy   for  antl-competltlve  be- 


havior where  giant  conglomerates  already 
dominate  sectors  of  the  economy  In  spite 
of  existing  antitrust  laws; 

Strong  and  rigorous  enforcement  of  the 
Roblnson-Patman  laws  with  assurances  that 
Robinson -Patman  will  not  be  repealed  or 
modified;   and 

Continued  appointment  of  personnel  to 
the  Department  of  Justice  and  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission  who  have  a  commitment 
to  the  enforcement  of  existing  antitrust 
laws. 

GOVERN MKNT    REGULATIONS    AND    PAPERWORK 

Red  tape,  paperwork,  and  proliferating 
governmental  regulations  work  a  dispropor- 
tionate hardship  on  the  small  businessman. 
He  CAnnot  afford  to  hire  full  time  lawyers 
and  CPAs  to  find  out  what  Is  required  of  him 
and  then  to  see  that  It  Is  taken  care  of  He 
is  his  own  boss  and  time  spent  filling  out 
forms  Is  time  taken  away  from  his  business. 
Some  NFIB  members  complain  that  they 
have  to  spend  16-'20  percent  of  their  time 
every  week  simply  filling  out  various  forms 
requested  by  numerous  Federal  agencies. 

The  frustrations  that  are  caused  by  rules 
and  regulations  promulgated  without  ade- 
quate preparation  and  Input  call  Into  ques- 
tion the  basic  accountability  necessary  for 
a  political  democrac^v-Xhe  private  citizen  who 
has  run  afoul  of  some  rule  or  regulation  and 
searches  In  vain  not  Just  for  a  remedy,  but 
even  for  someone  simply  to  hear  his  case. 
Is  not  going  to  have  much  faith  In  the  con- 
cept of  government  "for  the  people." 

This  18  a  problem,  I  would  add,  that  Is  not 
unique  for  small  businesses.  Environmental 
groups,  consumer  groups  and  public  Interest 
groups  all  have  an  Interest  In  making  govern- 
ment more  accountable. 

Therefore,  we  would  hope  that  the  Demo- 
cratic Party  would  endorse  In  its  Platform 
some  of  the  following  concepts: 

A  procedure  that  would  give  either  cham- 
ber of  Congress  an  opportunity  within  a 
specified  time  limit  to  nullify  a  new  regu- 
lation proposed  by  an  agency,  repead  an 
existing  regulation  or  direct  an  agency  to 
reconsider  a  proposed  or  existing  regulation; 

Requiring  Congressional  committees  to 
provide  paperwork  impact  statements  on  all 
legislation  reported  to  the  House  or  Senate 
for  action; 

Allowing  successful  defendants  recovery  of 
reasonable  attorney  fees  and  court  costs  in 
civil  actions  brought  by  the  Federal  govern- 
ment;  and 

Periodic  and  constant  review  of  Federal 
agencies  and  their  activities  with  an  ob- 
jective of  determining  which  agencies  can 
be  eliminated  altogether,  which  of  their 
functions  can  be  eliminated  or  reduced,  and 
how  much  of  the  paperwork  burden  created 
by  the  agency  can  l>e  eliminated  or  reduced. 

All  of  these  recommendations  have  been 
endorsed  by  the  vote  of  NFIB  members  and 
all  would  go  a  long  way  toward  recreating 
the  Ideal  of  a  responsive  and  accountable 
government. 

SMALL    BUSINESS    ADMINISTRATION 

Since  Its  creation  In  1953.  the  Small  Bual- 
nees  Administration  was  intended  to  be  the 
protector  and  advocate  of  small  business 
Unfortunately,  the  8BA  has  been  the  step- 
child of  the  Federal  government.  It  has 
proven  far  easier  to  give  lip  service  to  the 
needs  of  the  small  business  community  than 
to  come  up  with  meaningful  programs  t/j 
meet  those  needs 

SBA  remains  grossly  understaffed  and 
underfunded.  The  small  businessman  thinks 
of  SBA  as  a  bank.  He  is  misled  Into  thinking 
that  he  can  obtain  a  loan  and  then  is  dis- 
mayed and  embittered  when  he  finds  out 
there  Is  no  money  available.  Lllcewlse.  SB.^ 
staffing  levels  remain  fundamentally  tlTe 
same  as  they  were  ten  years  ago  In  the  last 
five  years  alone,  however.  It  has  been  given 
nine  new  loan  pro^rrams    Today  it   has   ap- 


proximately 4,910  Mfiployee.s  t<>  adintiaster 
35  separate  procmns  and  has  primary  re- 
sponsibility for  providing  assistance  in  ca.M>s 
of  natural  disasters  Despite  a  much  larger 
constituency,  SBA  ha.s  far  fewer  employees 
than  either  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
or  the  Department  of  Commerce  (SBA  serves 
9.5  million  small  businessmen  with  4,400 
employees;  Agriculture  serves  3  million  farm- 
ers with  80,400  employees;  Commerce  serves 
320.000  firms  with  28.700  employees) . 

To  help  correct  these  problems,  NFIB  rec- 
ommends, and  hopes  that  the  Democratic 
Platform  will  support : 

A  commitment  to  the  development  and 
implementation  of  non-lending  assistance 
programs  within  SBA.  such  as  advocacy, 
management  assistance,  and  procurement 
assistance; 

Adequate  funding  for  SBA  7(a)  direct  loan 
programs  and  the  proper  mix  of  this  with 
the  Agency's  other  lending  programs.  It  Is 
particularly  distressing  that  increased  em- 
phasis hELS  been  placed  on  the  SBA  bank 
guarantee  program  despite  the  fact  that  the 
guarantee  program  tends  to  favor  more  sub- 
stantial small  businesses  that  can  afford 
higher  Interest  rates; 

An  expanded  advocacy  role  for  SBA  within 
the  government  and  before  Congress  .so  that 
the  small  businessman  may  have  an  active 
spokesman  within  government  e.^Ialnlng  hla 
needs  and  concerns  with  Federal  agencies 
and  Congress  and  debating  such  Issues  as 
tax  reform.  OSHA  enforcement,  minimum 
wage  rates,  regulatory  reform,  and  antitrust 
enforcement; 

Adequate  stafllng  to  serve  the  needs  of  the 
small  and  independent  business  community 
of  America; 

Development  of  an  expanded  capability  for 
SBA  to  research  the  present  slate  of  small 
business  In  the  economy  so  that  good  pro- 
grams, effective  advocacy  and  sound  plan- 
ning can  flow  from  accurate  data  about  the 
smaJl  business  sector  of  the  economy. 

EMPLOTER-EMPLOYEE    RELATIONS 

Small  business  Is  labor  intensive,  and  as 
such  It  can  be  seriously  effected  by  compli- 
cated labor-management  legislation  written 
at  the  request  of  big  labor  to  address  poten- 
tial abuses  encountered  In  big  business. 
Small  firms  are  at  a  decided  disadvantage 
in  terms  of  the  economic  and  political  power 
possessed  by  organized  labor  and  big  busi- 
ness. Strikes,  organizing  campaigns  and  boy- 
cotts often  put  them  in  the  middle  and 
squeeze  them  hard  If  small  business  Is  to 
survive  as  the  backbone  of  the  American 
economic  system,  it  will  have  to  be  treated 
more  equitably  Its  special  needs  and  prob- 
lems will  have  to  be  corwldered  when  leg- 
islation Is  drafted  and  It  will  have  to  be 
protected  from  the  abuse  of  power 

The  Occupational  Safety  and  Health  Act, 
minimum  wage  legislation,  and  the  Employee 
Retirement  Income  Security  Act  all  provide 
examples  of  thl.s  distressing  situation  OSHA 
standards  and  regulations  are  complex  and 
difficult  to  understand,  and  at  times  they 
are  unavailable  to  the  small  businessmen  who 
request  them  The  small  operators  simply 
do  not  have  large  staffs  of  CPAs  and  lawyers 
to  read  the  Federal  Register  dally  and  safety 
engineers  to  Implement  the  complicated  Fed- 
eral requirements  Yet.  the  small  bu.slness- 
man  Ls  still  subject  to  mandatory  citation 
and  fine  for  non-compliance  The  Irony  is 
that  safety  is  not  encouraged  when  employ- 
ers are  dl.scou  raged 

Minimum  wage  prop>osals  have  a  particu- 
larly large  imptact  on  smaller  employers, 
particvilarly  those  In  rural  areas  Frequently 
they  find  that  It  no  longer  pavs  to  keep  the 
mar^rlnal  worker,  especially  teenagers  and 
haiidlfappe<l.  employed  when  the  wage  level 
exceeds  the  productivity  level 

Finally,  laws  like  ERISA,  enacted  with 
little  or  no  small  business  Input  frequently 
have  unintended  side  effects    Irustead  of  In- 


crea.slng  employee  pension  protection,  it  de- 
creases It  when  .smaller  employers  find  their 
administrative  costs  skyrocketing  300  piercent 
or  more  and  consequently  leading  to  the 
ellmuiatlou  of  pen.slon  plans  altogether,  as 
happened  In  over  6.000  ca.ses  in  1975. 

With  these  thoughts  in  mind,  we  would 
recommend : 

An  effective  and  equitable  OSHA  On-.slte 
Consultation  program  for  small  business  that 
would  enable  employers  to  receive  advice  and 
instructions  on  how  to  comply  with  OSHA 
requirements  without  fear  of  reprisal  or  fine; 

Simplified  OSHA  regulations  and  standards 
written  so  that  any  employer  could  under- 
stand them  along  with  widespread  and  com- 
prehensive dissemination; 

A  realistic  minimum  wage  level  along  with 
a  youth  differential  provision  enabling  small 
firms  to  pay  85  percent  of  the  regular  mini- 
mum in  order  to  encourage  youth  employ- 
ment. In  addition,  the  $250,000  gro.ss  sales 
exemption  for  retailers  and  service  firms 
should  be  increased  to  $1,000,000. 

Simplification  of  paperwork  for  and  com- 
pliance with  ERISA. 

TAX    REFORM 

The  present  tax  system  used  in  the  United 
Slates  has  a  serious,  negative  impact  upon 
the  nation's  small  and  independent  business 
community.  It  undermines  vigorous  compe- 
tition, stlfies  growth,  and  threatens  the  con- 
llnuallon  of  a  strong  and  viable  independent 
business  sector.  Small  firms  simply  cannot 
affords  the  hordes  of  tax  experts  employed 
by  larger  enterprises  to  lake  full  advantage 
of  all  of  the  provisions  of  the  lax  code.  The 
result  of  this  Is  that  the  largest  corjwra- 
tlons  may  pay  effective  Federal  lax  rates  of 
only  about  25  percent  (see  SEC  Quarterly 
lOK  Form  data  surveyed  by  Congres.sman 
Charles  Vanlk)  while  smaller  and  medium 
sized  Qrms  may  pay  twice  that  rate  (see  FTC 
Quarterly  Financial  Reports  surveyed  by  Sen- 
ate Select  Committee  on  Small  Buslne.ss  1 

The  result  of  this  Is  a  very  sharp  competi- 
tive disadvantage,  particularly  in  capital  ac- 
cumulation. Small  buslnes.ses  find  It  difficult 
to  grow  out  of  retained  earnings  IT  those 
earnings  are  effectively  taxed  at  a  higher 
rate  than  those  of  larger  entitles  Further, 
small  busines.ses  also  frequently  find  them- 
selves at  a  handicap  when  it  comes  to  the 
other  two  primary  means  of  raising  capital : 
borrowing  and  selling  stock  In  both  activi- 
ties smaller  companies  do  not  have  the  ac- 
cess to  the  market  that  larger  companies 
enjoy. 

Finally,  small  enterprises  are  also  handi- 
capped by  estate  taxes  that  make  !t  difficult 
to  Iteep  the  business  Intact  on  death  of  the 
founder  It  is  also  important  to  note  that  86 
percent  of  all  US  businesses  are  unincor- 
porated, but  most  of  the  re<'e:it  beneficial 
changes  In  the  tax  code  have  been  limited 
to  corporations  Individual  tax  rates,  which 
are  paid  by  unincorporated  businessmen,  are 
higher  than  the  tax  rates  paid  by  Incorpo- 
rated bURines,ses  Again,  this  gives  giant  cor- 
porations an  (infalr  competitive  advantage 
and  reduces  the  amount  of  after  tax  revenue 
available  for  reinvestment  by  the  small 
businessman. 

It  Is  highly  Important  that  some  of  these 
inequities  be  corrected.  NFIB  hopes  that  the 
Democratic  Platform  will  recommend  some 
of  the  following  concepts 

A  more  ecjultable  corporate  tax  rate 
structure  that  will  allow  small  bu.slness  to 
compete  with  big  bxislness  and  enable  it  to 
penerate  after  tax  profits  needed  to  fuel  it.": 
own  growth  and  create  Jobs 

A  more  Intensive  capital  recovery  system 
^or  smaller  firms  with  stronger  Incentives  to 
chamre  Investment  plans  In  order  to  spur 
more  rapid  Job  creation; 

A  more  realLstic  estate  and  gift  tax  that 
would  not  force  small  businessmen  to  sell 
out  or  merge  with  a  larger  tirm  ir.  order  to 


pay  or  avoid  the  tax.  Such  changes  should 
Include  Increasing  the  estate  tax  exemption 
to  at  least  $180,000.  the  gift  tax  exemption 
to  at  lea-st  $90,000.  altering  the  rates  for  both 
to  ea.se  the  burden  on  the  smallest  firm.s 
and  iran.sferrlng  of  the  deceased  business 
interest  to  heirs  at  coel  basts  ini?tead  of  fair 
market  value; 

A  more  equitable  treatment  for  unin- 
corporated small  businesses 

In  1968.  the  Democratic  Party  Platform 
had  this  to  say 

"Small  business  plays  a  vita!  role  in  a 
dynamic,  compelilive  economy;  it  helps 
maintain  a  strong  social  fabric  in  com- 
munities across  the  land,  it  builds  concerned 
community  leadership  deriving  from  owner- 
ship of  small  enterprises,  and  it  maintains 
the  challenge  and  competition  essential  to  a 
free  enterprise  system." 

That  statement  Is  Just  as  valid  today  as  It 
was  eight  years  ago.  The  greatest  concern 
that  ilie  small  business  community  has.  how- 
ever, Ls  reflected  by  the  fact  that  the  Demo- 
cratic Party  did  not  have  a  small  business 
plank  at  all  in  1972  What  the  members  of 
the  small  business  community  are  asking  for 
is  a  voice  in  the  political  process  that  Is 
heard  more  clearly  and  with  more  Impact 
than  it  is  now  Again,  a  member  of  NFIB 
best  expressed  this  when  she  wrote; 

"Small  business  slill  struggles,  more  feebly 
each  year,  providing  an  important  part  of 
the  where-with-all  to  keep  ihLs  country 
going — in  the  form  of  Jobs,  money  for  taxes. 
Gross  National  Product  and  new  ideas  We 
need  help — give  us  a  voice."  (Rosemary 
Smith,  Hobby  House  of  Las  Vegas,  2011  E 
Charleston  Blvd.  Las  Vagas.  Nevada  89104  i 
Members  of  the  small  business  community 
do  consider  themselves  a  forgotten  majority. 
WhUe  they  recognize  that  government  can- 
not solve  all  their  problems,  they  strongly 
suspect  that  it  might  well  be  the  source  of 
altogether  t<x)  many  of  them.  Even  more  im- 
portant than  this,  they  do  not  like  being 
Ignored  This  feeling  Is  even  more  distress- 
ing when  they  believe  that  the  voice  of  big 
bu.siness  and  big  labor  is  Increasingly 
dominant  in  the  political  discussion  of  our 
time. 

It  would  be  an  absolute  error  for  either 
the  Democratic  Parly  or  the  Republican 
Party  to  take  the  small  businessman  for 
granted.  It  is  likewise  an  error  to  automati- 
cally identify  the  needs  and  concerns  of  the 
small  businessman  with  those  of  the  larger 
one  They  are  not  Identical.  Too  many  admin - 
Lstratlons.  both  Republican  and  Democratic 
have  followed  a  "trickle  down"  theory  that 
whatever  Is  good  for  big  businesses  will  ulti- 
mately get  down  to  help  small  businesses  as 
well.  That  Is  simply  not  true. 

The  political  importance  of  small  and  in- 
dependent firms  lb  growing.  They  represent  a 
power  that  Is  being  overlooked.  Lip  service  Is 
no  longer  enough.  Small  businesses  want  and 
deserve  to  be  heard. 

Both  the  House  of  Representatives  and 
the  United  States  Senate  have  recognized 
this  growing  Importance  through  greatly  in- 
creasing the  Influence  of  their  relevant  com- 
mittees that  deal  with  small  business  issues. 
The  political  parties  now  have  the  same  op- 
fxjrtunlty. 

Whichever  party  gives  to  the  small  busi- 
ness community  of  America  the  recognition 
to  which  It  is  entitled  will  reap  great  re- 
wards. That  party  must  recognize  that  big 
government,  big  labor,  and  big  business  are 
all  part  of  the  burden  that  small  business 
bears. 

Government  too  frequently  has  come  to 
mean  miles  of  red  tape,  Indeterminable  de- 
lay, unnecessary  regulations,  and  frustrat- 
ing piles  of  paperwork.  Labor  disputes  often 
seem  to  bog  down  Into  confrontation  for 
confrontation's  sake  rather  than  meaningful 
efforts  to  work  out  mutually  satisfactory 
agreements  that  benefit  all  parties.  Business 


competition  seems  to  be  coming  increasingly 
cutthroat  with  the  sole  objjectlve  of  mind- 
less growth  with  Utile  thought  to  the  polit- 
ical, economic,  and  social  Impacts  of  such 
growth  on  a  democratic  society. 

In  all  of  these  cases,  it  is  small  business 
that  comes  up  short  Surely,  we  have  not 
come  so  far  and  so  fast  over  the  past  200 
years  that  ire  are  prepared  to  sacrifice  all 
the  contributions  that  small  business  has 
made  to  our  naton's  growth  This  whole  tes- 
timony can  best  be  summed  up  by  a  quote 
from  a  Michigan  NFIB  member; 

"In  this  bicenteniitilal  year  nothing  could 
be  more  fitting  tHan  to  recognize  the  role 
small  business  has  played  In  our  nation's 
growth."  (Kenneth  A  Staley.  Staley  Grocery, 
401  Antrim  Steeet.  CharlevoU.  Michigan 
49720 ) 

That  Is  the  basic  request  we  make  of  you 
today. 

Thank  you. 


SOCIAL    SECURITY    ADVANCED 
PL.'VNNING 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  one  of  the 
great  pitfalls  that  fa<?es  any  well-estab- 
lished organization — public  or  private — 
is  too  great  a  reliance  on  the  status  quo. 
"The  way  we've  always  done  it"  becomes 
a  major  reason  for  retaining  hosts  of 
procedures  or  policies  that  have  outlived 
their  usefulness. 

I  am  verj-  encouraged,  therefore,  at 
the  potential  good  that  can  come  out  of 
a  new  advanced  systems  planning  effort 
that  has  started  at  the  Social  Security 
Administration— SSA.  This  planning  ef- 
fort is  directed  at  how  SSA  can  improve 
its  service  to  tlie  public  in  the  1980"s. 

As  you  know.  Mr.  President,  the  social 
security  system  is  one  of  this  Nation's 
most  valued  programs.  Yet  its  value 
would  be  senously  marred  if  Its  admin- 
istration were  marked  by  needless  red- 
tape,  long  delays  in  approving  claims, 
high  overhead  costs,  and  incorrect  bene- 
fits. 

SSA  has  been  given  awesome  new  re- 
sponsibilities during  the  past  10  years  It 
has  administered  the  startup  of  rnedicare 
hospital  insurance,  medicare  supple- 
mentary medical  insurance,  the  black 
lung  benefits  program,  and  the  supple- 
mental security  income  program.  During 
the  same  10  years.  SSA  has  dealt  with 
major  changes  and  improvements  in  the 
montjily  cash  benefits  part  of  social  se- 
curity— the  retirement,  survivors,  and 
disability  insurance  programs. 

As  might  be  expected.  SSA  Is  suffer- 
inp  from  growing  pains.  Compared  to 
10  years  ago.  claims  are  taking  longer  to 
process.  Waiting  lines  at  social  security 
oflSces  are  longer.  Benefits  are  Incorrect 
more  often.  Advice  and  information  are 
incomplete  or  misleading  more  often.  In 
short,  service  to  the  public  has  become 
less  efficient  in  the  past  10  years. 

This  is  a  very  serious  problem.  Mr. 
President.  I  receive  letters  every  day 
which  point  out  delays  and  mistakes  As 
a  group,  social  security  beneficiaries  relv 
very  heavily  on  their  checks  to  get  by. 
And,  of  course,  recipients  of  supple- 
mental security  income  absolutely  must 
have  their  checks  for  the  basic  necessi- 
ties of  life.  Delays  and  mistakes  are  criti- 
cal to  them. 

SSA  officials  are  aware  of  the  problems 
and  are  solving  them    Efforts  to  make 
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short -run  Improvements  have  been  de- 
scribed in  detail  to  the  Congress  and 
have  been  widely  reported  in  the  press. 
SSA  Ls  making  headway,  but  no  one 
should  expect  overnight  miracles.  The 
advanced  planning  effort,  by  looking  at 
the  services  required  in  the  1980"s,  builds 
on  the  work  directed  toward  mak- 
ing those  short-run  improvements. 

SSA  has  met  its  challenge  in  the  past 
basically  by  Increasing  computer  strength 
and  adding  employees.  But  SSA  has  es- 
tablished its  workload  requirements  dur- 
ing the  1980's  and  has  concluded  that 
more  add-ons  will  not  do  the  job.  Rather 
than  continuing  to  patch  new  computer 
systems  on  top  of  old  ones — which  be- 
comes highly  Inefficient — SSA's  basic 
work  processes  will  need  substantial 
modification. 

This  fresh  new  look  at  ways  to  pay 
benefits  faster  and  more  efficiently  will 
end  in  6  years,  with  implementation  of 
the  totally  new  plan.  The  overall  goal  is 
to  improve  service  to  the  public,  increase 
efficiency,  curtail  constantly  increasing 
personnel  requirements,  cut  administra- 
tive costs,  and  maximize  the  use  of  the 
most  advanced  technology. 

The  planning  is  now  irt  Its  early  stage. 
This  involves  an  intensive  review  of  ex- 
isting SSA  missions,  programs,  policies, 
and  operational  practices:  the  develop- 
ment of  fresh  standards  for  syvice  deliv- 
ery to  the  public;  and  the  OTflnltion  of 
operational  objectives  for  the  SSA  activ- 
ities required  to  fulfill  these  standards. 

SSA's  current  budget  request  contains 
71  man-years  for  this  project  In  fiscal 
year  1976  and  214  man-years  in  1977.  To 
assure  that  the  new  process  takes  maxi- 
mum advantage  of  the  most  advanced 
automatic  data  processing  technology 
available,  the  budget  request  also  in- 
cludes $646,000  in  fiscal  year  1976  and 
$2,454,000  in  fiscal  year  1977  for  con- 
tracts with  experts  in  this  field. 

Including  implementation,  the  prelim- 
inary estimate  for  the  total  project 
cost — 1976-81 — comes  to  about  $400  mil- 
lion. Of  this  amount,  approximately  $250 
million  would  be  spent  on  the  existing 
system  that  will  be  also  directly  appli- 
cable to  the  new  process.  The  net  added 
cost  is.  therefore,  projected  to  be  ap- 
proximately $150  million. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  glad  to  see  SSA  ad- 
dress its  problems  in  such  a  straight- 
forward and  objective  manner.  I  will  be 
watching  the  progress  of  this  effort 
closely. 

HISTORIC    PRESERVATION    WEEK- 
PART   I 

Mr.  BEAU..  Mr.  President,  yesterday 
I  participated  in  the  opening  ceremony 
for  Maryland's  observance  of  National 
Historic  Preservation  Week.  The  Mary- 
land Historic  Trust,  which  has  done  an 
outstanding  job  of  promoting  the  cause 
of  historic  preservation,  opens  Historic 
Preservation  Week  each  year  with  a  cere- 
mony in  the  State  House  in  Annapolis. 

In  1975,  the  board  of  trustees  of  the 
Maryland  Historic  Trust  initiated  the 
■  Calvert  Prize.  The  Calvert  Prize  is  award- 
ed annually  in  recognition  of  outstanding 
service  in  the  field  of  historic  preserva- 
tion. The  Calvert  Prize  Is  named  In  hondr 


of  the  Calvert  Family  which  founded 
Maryland.  George  Calvert,  the  first  Lord 
Baltimore,  planned  to  establish  a  colony 
named  "Terra  Mariae"  but  died  before 
actually  receiving  the  Charter  from  King 
Charles  I.  The  Charter  was  granted  to 
his  son,  Cecil,  the  second  Lord  Baltimore 
on  June  20,  1632,  and  the  colony  was 
founded  on  March  25.  1632.  Six  Lords 
Baltimore  served  as  proprietors  of  Mary- 
land before  the  Revolutionary  War  swept 
aside  the  royal  charter  form  of  govern- 
ment. Thus  it  Is  only  fitting  that  the 
Maryland  Historic  Trust  chose  to  call 
this  prestigious  award  the  Calvert  Prize. 
Mr.  President,  the  1976  recipients  of 
the  .second  annual  Calvert  prize  were: 

Dr.  Henry  Chandlee  Porman.  Is  a  noted 
scholar  and  author  of  12  books.  Dr  Porman's 
works  have  documented  the  architectural 
heritage  of  Maryland  and  provided  a  valu- 
able resource  for  students  of  Maryland  archi- 
tectural hLstory. 

Dr.  Phoebe  B  Stanton.  Is  the  Chairman  of 
the  Department  of  the  History  of  Art  at  the 
Johns  Hopkins  University  m  Baltimore.  Dr. 
Stanton  has  served  with  great  distinction 
on  the  Governor's  Consulting  Committee  for 
the  National  Register  of  Historic  Places  She 
Is  also  well  known  for  her  studies  of  urban 
architectural  history,  her  advocacy  of  the 
concept  of  adaptive  uses  for  older  buildings, 
and  her  efforts  to  promote  a  standard  of  ex- 
cellence In  contemporary  architecture 

Mrs  Charles  W.  Williams  was  the  chair- 
man of  the  committee  that  studied  the  set- 
ting up  of  the  Maryland  Historic  Trust,  and 
she  served  as  the  first  chairman  of  the  Board 
of  Trustees  of  the  Trust  Mrs.  WUUams  served 
on  the  Board  from  1961  until  her  retirement 
in  1975. 

I  am  pleased  by  the  effort  Maryland 
is  making  in  the  field  of  historic  preser- 
vation. The  Pree  State  is  now  342  years 
old  and  this  long,  rich  and  illustrious 
history  is  a  source  of  pride  and  inspira- 
tion to  the  State's  4  million  citizens.  I 
commend  Brice  M.  Claggett.  chairman  of 
the  board  of  trustees;  Orwin  C.  Talbott, 
director;  Shirley  F.  Kirby,  assistant  di- 
rector; John  Pearce.  State  historic  pres- 
ervation officer;  Nancy  Miller,  historian; 
and  Louise  Hayman.  public  relations  co- 
ordinator, and  all  the  other  staff  mem- 
bers and  volunteers  who  are  working 
through  the  Maryland  Historic  Trust  to 
protect,  preserve,  and  restore  the  heritage 
of  Maryland. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  my  remarks  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  remarks 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
Remarks   by   Senator  J    Glenn   Beall,  Jr.. 

Maryland    Historic    Preservation    Week. 

May  10,  1976 

Distinguished  guests,  ladles  and  gentle- 
men. I  am  pleased  to  have  this  opportunity 
to  participate  In  Maryland's  observance  of 
National  Historic  Preservation  Week.  This 
ceremony  has  special  significance  because  It 
falls  on  the  eve  of  our  Bicentennial  celebra- 
tion. 

The  1960'8  and  70's  have  been  difficult  dec- 
ades for  America;  economically,  socially  and 
politically.  During  this  period,  one  President 
wa.s  assas-slnated.  another  forced  to  retire, 
the  third  forced  to  resign  In  the  midst  of  a 
major  political  scandal,  and  both  the  Incum- 
bent President  and  Vice  President  were  se- 
lected according  to  the  unique  procedures  of 
the  25th  amendment.  Our  econoii.y  has  been 
buflfeted  by  a  war  related  boom,  a  recession. 


high  unemployment,  the  oU  embargo,  and 
other  pressures  stemming  from  changes  In 
the  world's  economic  situation.  Our  social 
structure  has  been  the  target  of  urban  riots, 
anti-war  demonstrations,  and  social  engi- 
neering originating  In  large  part  from  Wash- 
ington. DC.  The  military  balance  between 
the  U.S.  and  our  major  adversaries  has 
shifted  from  clear  American  superiority  to 
"rough  equivalence  ".  Thus  the  last  15  years 
have  been  a  period  of  severe  trial  and  testing 
for  the  United  States.  In  spite  of  these  trau- 
matic experiences  the  foundations — the  In- 
stitutions— and  the  people  of  this  great  re- 
public were  equal  to  the  challenge. 

As  we  emerge  from  this  turbulent  era  I 
think  It  serves  us  well  to  pause  and  reflect  on 
the  strength  and  goodness  of  America  The 
Bicentennial  celebration  gives  us  a  perfect 
opportunity  for  such  reflection. 

Our  Pounding  Fathers  were  men  of  In- 
credible wisdom  and  foresight.  Men  like 
George  Wa.shlngton.  Thomas  Jefferson.  John 
Adams.  Benjamin  Franklin.  Alexander  Ham- 
ilton. Charles  Carroll  of  CarroUton,  and  John 
Hanson  had  a  profoimd  sense  of  history  and 
a  definite  concept  of  who  they  were,  what 
they  could  accomplish,  and  what  America's 
p>otentlal  really  was.  They  knew  their  times 
and  they  knew  their  heritage  By  the  1770's 
they  had  a  rich  and  meaningful  foundation 
upon  which  to  build  a  new  society  In  the 
new  world.  It  can  be  said  that  a  nation'! 
heritage  lives  In  Its  people  and  that  can  cer- 
tainly  be   said    of    our   Founding    Fathers 

Our  Founding  Fathers  also  had  a  special 
concept  of  service  to  their  country  which  I 
would  like  to  see  revived  In  1976,  Almost 
without  exception,  they  were  men  of  great 
talent  who  were  successful  In  their  chosen 
professions.  Yet  in  many  cases  they  .sacri- 
ficed their  wealth  and  comfort  to  serve  their 
country  because  they  viewed  public  service 
as  the  highest  form  of  patriotism.  They  were 
willing  to  move  back  and  fourth  between 
their  personal  careers  and  pvibllc  .service  as 
the  national  need — and  their  sense  of  duty 
dictated.  They  were  statesmen,  who  laid  » 
solid  foundation  upon  which  our  freedom, 
prosperity,  and  power  Is  based.  They  were 
basically  private  men  who  would  lay  a-slde 
personal  considerations  in  order  to  .serve 
their  country  and  Its  people. 

Today  many  people  will  say  that  they  can- 
not affect  the  course  of  the  Institutions 
which  directly  affect  the  quality  of  their 
lives.  Others  protest  that  they  are  simply  too 
busy  to  become  Involved  Both  arg\iments  are 
wrong  and  would  have  been  spurned  by  our 
founders. 

The  opportunities  to  serve  are  great  and  all 
Americans  can  contribute  to  the  common 
good  In  one  way  or  another.  Preservationists 
are  serving  a  worthy  cause  by  promoting  and 
strengthening  a  movement  that  can  restore 
and  rehabilitate  structures  of  historic  and 
architectural  significance. 

Since  1966.  when  Congress  first  enacted 
the  historic  preservation  act.  there  has 
been  a  working  partnership  between  the 
Federal  Government.  State  governments,  local 
governments,  private  preservation  organiza- 
tions and  Interested  Individuals,  This  effort 
has  helped  to  protect  a  number  of  signifi- 
cant structures  and  areas  that  are  Important 
to  our  sense  of  historical  awareness  We  can 
no  longer  continue  to  systematically  de- 
stroy our  Nation's  history,  weaken  the  fabric 
of  our  communities,  and  deplete  otir  re- 
sources eks  we  have  In  the  past  As  ovir  na- 
tional values  readjust  to  the  concept  of  a 
finite  world  It  Is  Important  for  us  to  ad]u.st 
our  priorities  so  as  to  achieve  socially  de- 
sirable goals. 

In  recent  years  I  have  visited  a  nunaber 
of  historic  districts  and  I  believe  that 
restoration  and  rehabilitation  Is  a  far  better 
form  of  "urban  renewal"  than  the  more 
traditional  approaches  we  have  pursued  In 
the  past.  Restored  areas  serve  to  revive  com- 
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munlties.  Improve  the  tax  base,  strengthen 
the  urban  social  fabric,  while  Improving  the 
general   quality  of  life  In   our  major  cities. 

As  we  prepare  to  celebrate  the  Bicenten- 
nial anniversary  of  our  independence,  we 
should  be  mindful  that  America  Is  a  "nation 
of  nations".  Our  215  million  citizens  com- 
prise a  varied  mixture  of  people  who  were 
drawn  to  the  United  States  from  all  parts 
of  the  world  In  the  hope  of  achieving  a  bet- 
ter and  freer  life.  Today  America  Is  blessed 
with  a  multiplicity  of  cultural  Inputs  that 
make  us  a  vital,  vigorous,  and  growing  Na- 
tion that  Is  able  to  meet  and  overcome  the 
challenges  that  confront  us,  but,  our  history 
as  a  nation  is  short — 

But,  our  history  as  a  nation  Is  short — by 
historical  standards — and  it  Is  doubly  Impor- 
tant for  us  to  protect,  preserve,  and  restore 
those  sites  that  have  historical  and  architec- 
tural significance.  The  historic  preservation 
movement  does  more  than  simply  preserve 
our  physical  environment — it  helps  to 
strengthen   our   sense   of   natlontiood. 

In  closing  I  would  like  to  commend  the 
outstanding  work  that  has  been  done  by  the 
Maryland  Historical  Trust.  During,  the  last 
five  years,  the  free  state  has  received  ?883.OO0 
from  the  Federal  Government,  combined  it 
with  over  $4  million  of  state.  local,  and  pri- 
vate donations,  and  undertaken  a  preserva- 
tion effort  total  $5,2  million.  The  Federal 
contribution  constituted  approximately  17'; 
of  the  total.  In  many  cases  the  Federal  funds 
formed  the  essential  nucleus  around  which 
B  given  project  developed. 

Because  of  the  vital  role  these  Federal 
grants  have  played  in  Maryland.  I  wa.s  deeply 
disturbed  by  the  administration's  decision 
to  reduce,  by  SO^c.  the  funding  level  for  the 
national  historic  preservation  fund.  The  posi- 
tive contributions  of  this  grant  program 
justify  Its  continued  growth  There  are  over 
1.000  categorical  Federal  program.s.  at  the 
present  time,  and  many  have  not  Justified 
their  existence  nearly  a-s  well  as  this  one 
As  a  member  of  the  Senate  Budget  Commit- 
tee. I  worked  to  give  the  Congressional  budg- 
et for  the  Department  of  the  Intrrior  the 
flexibility  to  accommodate  a  restoration  of 
this  proposed  cut.  Today  I  am  wrltlnp  to  the 
chairman  and  the  ranking  minority  member 
Of  the  Senate  Appropriations  ConiTnittee's 
subcommittee  on  the  Interior  urglnt:  them 
to  make  at  least  $20  million  available  to  the 
national  historic  preservation  fund  during 
FT  '77,  I  Intend  to  keep  pressing  for  an  ade- 
quate funding  level  for  this  Important  pro- 
gram. 

I  am  also  writing  to  both  the  chairman  and 
the  ranking  minority  member  of  the  Senate 
Finance  Committee  tjrgini;  them  to  Include 
the  provisions  of  the  historic  .structures  tax 
act.  which  I  Introduced  on  February  12.  1975, 
In  the  tax  reform  leglslatkui  which  Is  cur- 
rently pending  In  their  committee  I  believe 
that  our  tax  system  should  be  changed  to  en- 
courage preservation  and  dLscourage  unne- 
cessary demolition. 

In  closing.  I  would  like  to  congratulate  this 
year's  recipients  of  the  Calvert  Award  for 
their  fine  work  In  preserving  the  heritage  of 
Maryland  We  should  all  take  pride  In  the 
heritage  of  our  state  and  our  nation  and  we 
should  .seek  to  preserve  It  for  future  gen- 
erations. 


raSTORIC    PRESERVATION    WEEK- 
PART  II 

Mr.  BEALL,  Mr.  President,  in  early 
February  I  had  tlie  pleasure  of  partici- 
pating in  the  "Public  Tax  Policy  Confer- 
ence" which  was  spoivsored  by  the 
National  Trust  for  Historic  Preservation. 

During  that  conference  considerable 
attention  was  paid  to  the  impact  tax 
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policy  has  on  efforts  to  pre.serve  struc- 
tures of  historical  and  architectural 
sigiiificance.  Properly  harnessed,  the 
Federal  tax  .sy.stem  can  preserve,  restore, 
and  rehabilitate  historical  .structures 
which  are  an  intetrral  part  of  our  na- 
tional heritape.  We  can  no  longer  con- 
tinue to  systematically  destroy  our 
Nation's  history,  weaken  the  fabric  of 
our  communities,  and  deplete  our  re- 
sources a.s  we  have  in  the  past.  As  our 
national  values  readjust  to  the  concept 
of  a  finite'  world  it  Ls  important  for  us  to 
adjust  our  priorities  .so  as  to  achieve 
socially  desirable  goals. 

In  recent  years  I  have  visited  a  number 
of  historic  district.';  and  I  believe  that 
re.storat.ion  and  rehabilitjation  are  far 
better  forms  of  "urban  renewal"  than  tlie 
more  traditional  approaches  we  have 
pursued  in  the  past  Restored  areas  ser\e 
to  revive  communities,  improve  the  tax 
base,  strengthen  the  urban  social  fabric, 
while  improvinp  the  general  quality  of 
life  in  our  major  cities. 

These  are  the  objective.';  I  was  seeking 
to  achieve  when  I  introduced  S.  667.  the 
Historic  Structures  Tax  Act,  on  Feb- 
ruarj-  12.  1975,  I  was  delighted  that  the 
National  Trust's  'Public  Tax  Policy  Con- 
ference" locu.sed  nationwide  attention  on 
S,  667,  which  reinforced  by  belief  that  the 
Historic  Structures  Tax  Act  Is  one  of  the 
most  important  tax  reform  proposals  in 
the  field  of  historic  preservation,  Mr. 
President.  S,  667  now  has  20  cospon- 
.sors  and  I  would  urge  the  Finance  Com- 
mittee to  give  prompt  and  favorable  con- 
sideration  to  this  measure 

James  Biddle.  the  distinguLshed  Presi- 
dent of  the  National  Trust  for  Historic 
Presen'ation  opened  the  Federal  Tax  pol- 
icy conference  with  an  interesting  and 
tlioughtful  look  at  the  historj'  of  the 
hLstoric  preservation  movement  in  the 
United  States  arid  the  ramification.s  of 
tax  policies  on  it.  In  order  to  share  his 
thought  provoking  speech  with  my  col- 
leagues in  the  House  and  Senate,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent.  Mr,  President,  that 
the  text  of  Mr.  Biddle's  remarks  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  remarks 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

The  Effects  o^  Tax  PoLirv  on  Historic 

Preservation 

(By  James  Biddle) 

introdttction 

One  hundred  and  fifty  years  ago.  the 
United  suites  Supreme  Court  decided  the 
ca-se  of  McCuUoch  vs.  Maryland,  one  of  ita 
most  Important  decisions  MrCvUoch  vs. 
Maryland  concerned  the  Bank  of  the  United 
States 

In  that  case,  Chief  Justice  John  Marshall 
used  the  famous  word.":  "the  power  to  tax 
Involves  the  power  to  destroy,'  Justice 
Marshall's  word.*;  were  widely  quoted  a  few 
years  later,  when  President  Andrew  Jackson 
and  Nicholas  Biddle  fought  over  the  con- 
tinued existence  of  the  Bank  of  the  United 
States 

Today,  as  we  look  around  Washington,  we 
don't  see  any  branches  of  the  Bank  of  the 
United  .States.  I  know  how  that  preservation 
fight  turned  out. 

In  1976.  we  ask  again,  does  "the  power  to 
tax  involve  the  power  to  destroy?"  Fortuna- 
tely. Justice  Marshall  gave  us  further  advice 
when  he  said:    "The  power  to  destroy  may 


defeat  and  rendei  useless  the  power  to 
create  .  ,  Ths  power  to  creat  Implies  the 
power  to  preserve" 

At  the  moment,  we  believe  the  injiiricus 
effects  of  mu.:h  of  our  existing  tax  {XDlicy  on 
cities,  neighborhoods  and  individual  struc- 
tures a.-e  highly  visible  This  situation  makes 
It  Imperative  that  solutions  be  found  through 
the  tax  laws  to  encourage  preservation  In  an 
.^pr;:.  1975  column  of  the  New  York  Times. 
.\da  LoL.ise  Huxtabje  described  with  appalling 
clarity  a  tax  policy  in  which  there  are  times 
when  "sound  business  practice  becomes  the 
business  of  wrecking  cities."  As  she  remarks, 
"Cities  are  built  and  unbuilt  by  the  forces 
of  law  and  economics,  supply  and  demand, 
cash  flow  and  the  bottom  line,  far  more  than 
by  Ideals,  intentions,  talents  and  visions  of 
architecUs  and  planners," 

These  forces  of  law  and  economics  which 
determine  the  shape  of  our  enviroi.ment  can 
be  adjusted  to  redress  the  imbalance  .Adjust- 
ing these  forces  would  Insure  for  the  private 
owner  a  choice  between  whether  to  demolish 
.-iud  rebuild  or  to  retain  and  rehabilitate 

Government  ha,s  a  choice  as  well  On  the 
one  hand,  it  may  aid  and  encourage  preserva- 
tion directly  through  the  establishment  of 
grant  progranxs.  The  federal  government  has 
utilized  this  method,  for  example,  since  1968 
when  a  program  of  matching  grants-in-aid 
to  the  States  and  the  National  Trust  for  His- 
t.oric  Preservation  was  funded  to  the  extent 
of  $300,000.  Through  fiscal  1975,  grant  pro- 
gram appropriations  have  resulted  in  alloca- 
tion of  approximately  50  4  million  In  federal 
dollars  to  54  states  and  territories,  and  the 
National  Trust.  The  President's  recent  pro- 
posed budget,  however,  recommends  that  the 
allocation  for  historic  preservation  be  slashed 
from  $20  million  in  fiscal  1976  to  HO  mir.lon 
in  fiscal   1977. 

On  the  other  hand,  government  m&y  use 
indirect  means  to  achieve  a  national  preser- 
vation policy.  Through  the  tax  laws,  private 
investment  may  be  channeled  into  preserva- 
tion of  our  historic  and  cultural  resources 
rather  than  their  destruction 

It  is  our  position  that  government  should 
provide  a  balance  between  these  two  preser- 
vation methods.  Unfortunately,  tax  incen- 
tives to  encourage  preservation  have,  for  the 
most  part,  been  debated  but  not  implement- 
ed. Some  results  have  been  achieved  on  the 
Stat*  and  local  level,  but  not.  significantly, 
on  the  federal  level  The  overall  policies  of 
the  tax  system  today  still  encourage  demoli- 
tion and  penalise  those  who  seek  to  retain 
old  structures- 
Changes  in  the  tax  laws  to  encourage  the 
preservation  of  these  structures  would  appeal 
to  a  broader  spectrum  of  people  who  would 
not  be  attracted  by  government  direct  grant- 
in-aid  programs. 

We  have  p>erfected  survey  techniques  to 
document  historic  structures  and  sites  we 
have  enacted  legal  controls  to  protect  them, 
we  have  developed  restoration  methods  to  en- 
hance them  But  we  have  yet  to  solve  the 
problem  of  economics  and  finance.  It  Is  the 
last  frontier,  and  a  crucial  frontier,  upon 
which  to  embark. 

Because  federal  influence  In  the  form  of 
tax  policy  can  be  so  critical  for  the  futtire 
of  historic  preservation,  let  me  briefly  re- 
view the  hLstory  of  the  Federal  effort  to 
formulate  and  enact  a  public  tax  policy  to 
promote  conservation  of  the  built  environ- 
ment. 

In  19.35,  J  Thomas  Schneider  submitted  a 
Fleport  on  the  F*reser\-atlon  of  Historic  Sites 
and  Buildings  to  the  Department  of  Interior 
at  the  request  of  then  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior Harold  L,  Ickes  In  order  to  formulate 
a  Federal  policy  and  to  Identify  appropriate 
measures  for  implementing  that  policy.  Sec- 
retary Ickes  particularly  desired  to  Investi- 
gate what  governments  in  other  countries 
had  done   for  the  preservation,   restoration. 
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and  reconstruction  of  historic  reoources. 
While  the  Schneider  Report  documented  ex- 
amples of  tax  legislation  employed  In  other 
countries,  neither  Schneider's  recommenda- 
tions for  a  national  preservation  program  nor 
the  final  Historic  Sites  Act  enacted  In  Augxjst. 
1935  contained  tax  measures  for  Implementa- 
tion In  the  United  Statee. 

Not  until  30  years  later  on  November  18, 
1964.  In  a  report  submitted  to  the  President 
by  the  Task  Force  on  Preservation  of  Natural 
Beauty,  were  tax  measures  briefly  alluded  to 
as  a  means  of  facilitating  preservation. 

A  year  later,  In  1965.  more  detailed  tax 
legislation  was  outlined  In  the  White  House 
Conference  on  Natural  Beauty.  "Action  pro- 
posals for  historic  preservation"  Included  a 
thorough  overhaul  of  Federal,  state  and  local 
tax  pKillcles.  Specific  areas  for  further  study 
Included  revision  of  Income.  Inheritance, 
property,  and  admission  taxes  to  encourage 
greater  private  Investment  In  the  preserva- 
tion of  approved  historic  and  landmark 
structures  and  areas. 

Also  In  1965,  a  Special  Committee  on  His- 
toric Preservation  was  formed  under  the 
auspices  of  the  United  States  Conference  of 
Mayors  with  a  grant  from  the  Ford  Founda- 
tion. This  committee  conducted  an  extensive 
study  leading  to  recommendations  for  a  new 
national  program  of  historic  preservation.  In 
Its  report,  entitled  With  Heritage  So  Rich, 
the  Special  Committee  concluded  that  "If 
the  effort  to  preserve  historic  and  architec- 
turally significant  arens  as  well  as  Individual 
buildings  is  to  succeed.  Intensive  thought 
and  study  must  be  given  to  economic  condi- 
tions and  tax  policies  which  will  affect  our 
efforts  to  preserve  such  areas  as  living  parts 
of  the  community." 

More  specifically,  the  Special  Committee 
urged  legislation  providing.  In  part,  for  his- 
toric preservation  as  a  public,  tax  exempt 
charitable  activity;  for  deductibility  of  gifts 
of  historic  easements  to  proper  entitles  en- 
gaged In  preservation;  and  for  income  tax 
deductibility  to  private  owners  of  registered 
historic  properties  for  preservation  and  res- 
toration expenditures. 

The  recommendations  contained  in  the 
With  Heritage  So  Rich  study  led  to  the  pas- 
sage by  Congress  of  the  National  Historic 
Preservation  Act  of  1966.  While  many  of  the 
Special  Committee's  ideas  were  reflected  In 
the  1966  Act.  the  tax  proposals  of  the  com- 
mittee were  never  drafted  for  legislative  con- 
sideration. The  only  provision  In  the  Act 
actually  addressing  the  Issue  of  taxation 
came  under  the  creation  of  the  Advisory 
Council  on  Historic  Preservation.  The  Coun- 
cil, as  part  of  Its  numerous  duties,  was  em- 
powered to  make  and  publish  studies  on  leg- 
islative and  tax  matters.  To  date,  the  Coun- 
cil has  undertaken  one  study  Investigating 
the  Implications  of  the  proposed  Environ- 
mental Protection  Tax  Act. 

To  focus  attention  on  the  impact  of  public 
tax  policy  on  the  environment,  another  fed- 
eral agency,  the  Council  on  Environmental 
Quality,  had  appointed  a  Tax  Law  Advisory 
Committee  In  1970  to  determine  whether  any 
provisions  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  were 
detrimental  to  the  environment.  A  sub-com- 
mittee headed  by  Kenneth  Oemmll,  former 
chief  counsel  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Serv- 
ice, was  formed  to  study  whether  changes  In 
the  Federal  tax  system  could  be  made  to  en- 
courage historic  preservation.  In  response  to 
a  request  from  this  Historic  Preservation 
S'lb-Commlttee.  the  National  Tnist  was  af- 
forded an  opportunity  to  comment  on  tax 
measures  designed  to  encourage  preservation. 

As  a  result  of  these  studies,  the  Council  on 
Environmental  Quality  and  the  Department 
of  the  Treasury  proposed  an  administration 
bill  entitled  the  Environmental  Protection 
tax  Act  of  1971.  This  bill  is  the  ancestor  of  the 
Historic  Structures  Tax  Act  currently  pend- 
ing III  Congress  This  legislation  would  pro- 
vide Federal  historic  preservation  tax  Incen- 


tives and  disincentives  to  private  action  In 
the  area  of  rehabilitation  and  conservation 
of  ovir  urban  environment  and  would  redress 
the  current  imbalance  which  favors  demol- 
ishing rather  than  preserving  buildings 

I  would  add  a  brief  footnote  to  the  Trust's 
Involvenjent  In  efforts  to  search  out  the  sub- 
tle areas  In  the  tax  laws  which  often  wreak 
havoc  on  our  cities.  In  1973,  we  began  to 
examine  the  goals  and  programs  of  the  Trust 
as  they  relate  to  the  environmental  move- 
ment. 

Of  the  four  legislative  priorities  for  his- 
toric preservationists  emphasized  In  this 
1973  study,  taxation  was  one.  And  taxation 
policies  have  continued  to  be  of  prime  con- 
cern and  urgency  to  the  Trust  In  viewing 
the  effects  these  policies  have  on  the  na- 
tional preservation  movement. 

•  •  •  •  • 

Preservation  efforts  In  the  United  States 
have  traditionally  been  the  result  of  private 
Initiative.  I'hls  Is  In  marked  contrast  to 
European  examples  where  governments  have 
played  the  major  role  In  conservation  and 
preservation  of  architectural  legacies  Only  In 
recent  decades  has  the  government  role  In 
the  US  begun  to  Increase,  paralleling  a  soar- 
ing Increasing  In  private  sector  Interest  and 
participation.  In  1966.  there  were  fewer  than 
2,500  organizations  active  In  historic  preser- 
vation; today  there  are  more  than  6.000.  In 
1964,  one  University  oflered  a  major  course 
In  historic  preservation;  today  more  than 
70  universities  offer  single  courses  or  degree 
granting  programs  in  the  field  In  the  first 
publication  of  the  National  Register  of  His- 
toric Places  In  1969.  a  little  more  than  1.000 
properties  and  sites  were  listed;  today  there 
are  12.000  with  an  estimated  listing  of  50.000 
by  the  year  1980.  In  1950.  the  National  Trust 
membership  roster  totaled  330;  today,  it  la 
almost  100.000.  And  today  there  are  over  400 
cities,  towns  and  villages  with  publicly  es- 
tablished historic  preservation  commissions. 

Ooveriunent  can  help  to  perpetuate  this 
tradition  of  private  Initiative  by  Implement- 
ing public  tax  policies  which  encourage 
private  Investment  In  preservation. 

I  have  mentioned  several  times  the  words 
"assessment"  and  "real  values"  as  they  relate 
to  taxes.  In  this  revolutionary  year  of  1976, 
It  Is  time  to  make  another  type  of  assess- 
ment, and  that  Is  to  determine  what  our  real 
values  are  for  the  future  and  how  they  relate 
to  the  past.  This  year  will  see  many  celebra- 
tions come  and  go  that  will  last  as  long  as 
memory  or  newsprint  allow  but  they  will 
leave  nothing  permanent  for  future  genera- 
tions. 

The  reform  of  our  current  tax  policies  to 
encourage  the  retention  and  preservation  of 
our  structures  and  sunoundlng  would  be  a 
creative  contribution  to  the  spirit  of  this 
year. 


FEDERAL  PHONE  BOOKS 

Mr.  METCALP  Mr.  President,  last  year 
I  asked  the  General  Accounting  Office  to 
review  Federal  agencies'  publication  and 
distribution  of  telephone  directories  My 
query  was  prompted  by  complaints  deal- 
ing with  practices  of  certain  agencies  In 
some  instances  current  directories  were 
not  available.  Other  agencies'  books  were 
partially  out-of-date  as  soon  as  they 
were  Issued — as  is  our  Congressional  Di- 
rector>'.  Lack  of  access  to  current  phone 
numbers  delays  processes  within  Gov- 
ernment and  is  even  more  fru.strating  to 
persons  outside  of  Government  who  do 
not  have  as  ready  access  to  agencies  a.s 
we  do. 

I  shall  highlight  .shortcomings  re- 
vealed by  the  GAO  study: 

Seven  agencies  were  not  following  their 


own  poUries  regarding  phone  directories, 
'nil*  I-edenil  Trade  ComniLssion  was  out 
of  directories  when  visited  by  the  GAO 
team.  The  director>'  would  not  have  been 
much  use  anyhow — it  was  32  months  old. 
Subsequently  a  new  directory  was  Is.sued 

The  Federal  Marilinic  Coinnii.s.'-ion  had 
no  directory  when  visited  by  Uie  GAO. 
Subsequently  one  was  i.s.sueil  At  least 
the  FMC — which  tends  to  put  security 
wraps  around  information  which  .should 
be  publicly  available — did  not  classify  its 
phone  book. 

General  Services  Administration  tele- 
phone operators  handle  about  12.000 
calls  daily.  Of  100  GSA  operator  listings 
checked  by  GAO,  only  56  were  accurate. 
GSA  had  an  accurate  phone  number  for 
only  1  of  10  Department  of  Trans- 
portation listings 

The  GAO  has  made  some  common- 
sense  recommendations  to  the  Adminis- 
trator of  General  Services  regarding 
phone  directories  and  the  information  in 
them.  I  intend  to  follow  through  with 
GSA  on  this  matter.  So  that  Members 
may  be  advised  as  to  the  results  ol  the 
GAO  survey  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  Comptroller  General's  March  5 
letter  to  me  and  enclosures  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  prints  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Comptroller  Gensiai.  or  the 

UNrrED  States. 
Washington.  DC,  March  5, 1976. 
Hon.  Lee  Metcalf. 

Chairman.  Subcomrnittee  on  Reports,  Ac- 
counting and  Management,  Comrnittet 
on  Government  Operations,  U.S.  Senate. 

Dear  Mr  Chairman:  Your  January  17, 
1975.  letter  a.'^ked  us  to  review  agencies'  poli- 
cies and  practices  In  publishing  and  distrib- 
uting telephone  directories  In  the  Wash- 
ington, D.C..  area  and  recommend  whatever 
changes  are  necessary 

Our  review  showed  that  directories  were 
generally  available  and  could  be  obtained 
with  little  difficulty  and  that  Individuals 
could  usually  be  contacted  by  using  agency 
directories.  However,  because  some  agencle.s 
were  not  following  their  directory  Issuance 
policies,  they  had  outdated  directories  and 
depleted  dlrecton,-  strx-k 

Operator  Information  a8sl.^tAnce  provided 
by  the  General  Ser\lces  AdnilnLstratlon 
would  be  more  accurate  If  acencles  provided 
timely  notification  of  chancres  in  their  di- 
rectory listings.  Also,  we  believe  that  there 
Is  a  pKitentlal  for  savings  by  some  agencies 
through  use  of  General  Services'  alphabet- 
ical data  to  produce  their  telephone  direc- 
tories. 

We  are  recommending  that  the  General 
Services  Administration  (1)  request  apencles 
to  Issue  new  telephone  directories  at  least 
once  annually.  (2)  emphaslye  to  agencies  the 
need  for  timely  notification  of  telephone 
directory  changes  and  the  potential  for  sav- 
ings by  using  General  .Servlcp.s'  alphabetical 
data  In  publishing  their  telephone  direc- 
tories, and  (3)  distribute  copies  of  this  re- 
port to  all  Federal  agencies  GeneraJ  Serv- 
ices officials  agreed  with  our  findings  and 
recommendations  and  .said  the  report  ■will 
help  Improve  Government  telephone  direc- 
tory and  operator  as.slstance  servlce.s  These 
matters  are  discussed  In  more  detail  In  the 
enclosed  rep<jrt 

On  November  12,  1975.  we  dlscu.ssed  our 
findings  and  recoinmendation.s  with  your 
staff  director.  As  agreed,  we  are  distributing 
the  report  without  •T'fitrlrtloii 

As  you  know,  section  236  of  the  Legislative 
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Reorpanlzatlon  Act  of  1970  requires  the  head 
of  a  Federal  agency  to  submit  a  written 
gtatenif-nt  on  actions  taken  on  our  recom- 
mendations to  the  House  and  Senate  Com- 
miitocs  on  Government  Operatlon.s  not  later 
Uian  r>0  days  after  the  date  of  the  report 
and  to  the  House  and  Senate  Committees 
on  .Appropriations  with  the  agency's  first 
reqiifst  for  appropriations  made  more  than 
60  days  after  the  date  of  the  report  Copies 
of  t.'if  report  are  being  sent  to  the  four 
Con.n.ittees  to  notify  them  of  our  recom- 
mendations to  the  Administrator  of  General 
Services 

Copies  of  the  report  are  al.so  being  .sent 
to  the  Hotise  and  Senate  Committees  on 
Post  Office  and  Civil  Service;  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Treasury.  Post.aI  Service,  and  Gen- 
eral f^vernment  -Appropriations,  House 
Committee  on  Appropriations;  the  Joint 
Committee  on  Print!:. g;  the  Director.  Office 
of  Management  and  Budj.-ct;  and  the  Admin- 
istrator of  General  Services 

If  you  Wish,  we  wl!!  be  pleased  to  discuss 
with  you  or  your  staff  the  details  of  the 
report 

Sincerely  yours. 

Elmer  B   Staats, 

Comptroller  General  of  the  United  States. 

Enclosures — 2. 


Enclosure  I 
OppoRTtTNrriEs  FOR  iMPROvrNG  Telephone  Dt- 

rectort   and  Operator   Assistance   Inpor- 

MATTiN  IN  the  Washington.  DC,  Area 
background 

The  General  Service  Administration  (GSA) 
Is  responsible  for  establishing  policies  and 
procedures  to  Insure  efficient  and  economi- 
cal use  of  telecommunications  faicllltles 
GS.A  provides  switchboard  and  operator  In- 
fMTiiatlon  services  for  81  agencies  In  the 
Washington.  DC,  area.  (Some  of  these 
agencies  also  have  lii-house  locator  serv- 
ices )  Agencies  using  GSA  switchboards  are 
required  to  submit  changes  In  their  tele- 
phone directory  listings  to  GSA.  Where 
Justified  by  economy,  efficiency,  or  specific 
service  requirements,  GSA  allows  individual 
agencies  to  operate  their  own  switchboards. 
Such  switchboards  are  generally  staffed  by 
agency  i>ersonnel. 

Agencies  establish  their  own  policies  and 
procedures  for  publishing  telephone  direc- 
tories. Publishing  directories  Involves  pri- 
marily maintaining  artd  updating  agency 
directory  Information  and  printing  direc- 
tories. 

We  reviewed  the  publication  of  telephone 
directories  at  20  of  about  150  agencies  In 
the  Washington.  DC.  area,  isee  enc  II  i 
We  talked  with  officials  at  these  agencies, 
GSA.  the  Government  Printing  Office  (GPO), 
and  commercial  vendors  that  maintain  di- 
rect^iry  dnta  for  a^'encies 

The  estimated  publication  cost  for  dlrec- 
torle.s  at  the  20  agencies  reviewed  was 
•442.(X)0  annually.  This  does  not  Include  the 
OS.A  cost  of  about  $100,000  annually  to  main- 
tain and  print  Its  directory  listings  for 
OS.A's  information  a.sslstance  operators'  use. 

AGENCIES    NOT    Ft^IXOWTNO    ISSUANCK    POLICIES 

All  agencies  reviewed  had  established 
policies  for  directory  Lssuance  although  the 
policies  were  not  always  being  followed. 
Eighteen  of  the  20  agencies  had  established 
policies  of  Issuing  from  1  to  4  directories 
annually  The  Office  of  Management  and 
Budget  and  the  f'ederal  Maritime  Commis- 
sion Lssued  directories  on  an  as-needed  basis. 

Generally,  the  agencies  adjust  the  fre- 
quency of  directory  Issuance  on  the  basis 
of  Increases  or  decrease.s  In  the  number  of 
changes  to  directory  listings  For  example, 
both  the  Department  of  Defense  and  the  En- 
vironmental Protection  Agency  recently  re- 
duced the  frequency  of  their  directory  Is- 
suance from  four  to  three  times  a  year  be- 


cause of  a  decline  in  the  number  of  changes 
to  their  directory  listings. 

Seven  apencles  were  not  following  their 
policies  for  directory  issuance.  (See  enc.  n. 
note  f  )  For  example,  the  Federal  Trade 
CommLssion's  policy  Is  to  Issue  its  directory 
annually;  however,  at  our  April  1975  visit  to 
the  agency,  Its  directory  was  32-moiiths  old 
and  the  stock  was  depleted  In  June  1975  the 
agency  issued  a  new  directory. 

The  Federal  Maritime  Comim.sslon.  al- 
though following  Its  policy  of  tssulng  dlrec- 
torie.s  as  needed,  had  no  directories  avail- 
able at  the  time  of  our  visit  In  April  1975. 
Its  directory  was  14-months  old;  a  new  di- 
rectory was  Issued   in  June   1975. 

We  di.scu.s.sed  with  representatives  of  the 
agencies  the  reasons  for  not  Issuing  direc- 
tories according  to  their  policies  They  cited 
various  factors,  including  budgetary-  con- 
straints, impending  reorganizations  and  re- 
locations of  office?,  and  changes  In  high- 
level  agency  officials. 

roNT  ACTING   INDIVIDDALS  BY   rSING   AGENCY 
DIRECTORIES 

Tlie  test  the  accuracy  of  the  directories 
of  the  20  at'encles,  we  obtained  copies  of 
their  directories  (age  of  the  directories 
ranged  from  1  month  to  1  year)  and  ran- 
domly selected  10  listings  from  each  direc- 
tory, or  a  total  of  200  listings  We  then  te'e- 
phoned  each  of  the  200  listings  to  determine 
their  accuracy. 

Of  the  200  listings.  151,  or  75  percent,  were 
accurate  Of  the  49  Inaccurate  listings.  Indi- 
viduals at  the  numbers  reached  provided  29 
accurate  for'warding  numbers.  Therefore.  In 
180  Of  the  200  Instances,  or  90  percent.  Indi- 
viduals could  be  reached  with  a  maximum 
of  2  telephone  calls.  Of  the  remaining  20 
listings.  11  Individuals  could  not  be  reached 
at  all  and  9  listings  required  more  than  2 
calls   to  reach   the   Individuals. 

CONTACTING  INDIVIDrALS  BY   rslNG  AGENCY   AND 
GSA    OPERATOR    LISTINGS 

In  many  instances,  persons  trying  t.o  con- 
tact Individuals  In  Government  agencies  do 
not  have  acces?  to  agencies'  directories.  Tele- 
phone Information  assistance  numbers  for 
Government  agencies  can  be  obtained  from 
the  public  telephone  directory.  The  public 
directory  lists  agency  operator  numbers  for 
some  agencies  and  GSA  operator  numbers  for 
others. 

.\gency  operator  numbers  were  listed  in 
the  directory  for  10  of  the  20  apencles  re- 
viewed (See  enc  n.  note  d.»  We  called 
the  numbers  listed  for  the  10  agencies  and 
requested  the  numbers  of  3  Individuals  at 
each  agency.  A  comparison  of  the  30  num- 
bers, previously  established  as  accurate,  with 
the  numbers  received  from  the  operators 
showed  that  23,  or  77  percent,  of  the  agency 
listings  were  accurate. 

GSA  oj>erator  ntunbers  were  listed  for 
the  other  10  agencies  (See  enc.  II.  note  a.) 
We  obtained  a  copy  of  the  GSA  operator  list- 
ings and  made  a  comparison  with  100  accu- 
rate U.stlngs  from  the  10  agencies.  Only  56 
of  the  100  GSA  operator  listings  were  accu- 
rate Therefore,  anyone  trying  to  contact  an 
individual  through  the  GSA  Information 
service  could  have  difficulties.  The  Impact  of 
the  inaccuracies  could  be  considerable  since 
GSA  operators  handle  about  12.000  calls 
dally. 

The  Inacctiracles  In  the  G.SA  listings  oc- 
curred because  agencies  are  not  advising 
GSA  of  changes  in  their  telephone  listings 
though  required  by  Federal  Projierty  Man- 
agement Regulation  101-35.506.  For  example, 
the  Department  of  Transportation  had  not 
forwarded  telephone  listings  changes  to  OSA 
In  over  a  year.  A  comparison  of  10  accurate 
Department  of  Transportation  listings  with 
the  OSA  operator  listings  showed  that  only 
1  of  the  GSA  listings  was  accurate. 

OSA  maintains  alphat>etlcal  directory  data 


on  81  agencies  Use  of  GSA  data  could  re- 
duce or  eliminate  some  agencies'  costs  for 
(  1 )  manually  preparing  alphabetical  listings 
for  printing  directories.  (2)  maintaining  al- 
phabetical data  on  In-house  automatic  data 
processing  equlpm.ent.  or  i  3  I  using  commer- 
cial vendo.'-s  to  maintain  and  prepare  list- 
ings for  printing  The  Federal  Communica- 
tions Commls.<;ion  and  Department  of  .Agri- 
culture are  using  the  GSA  alphabetical  data 
to  produce  their  telephone  directories  We 
estimated  that  Agriculture  will  save  about 
$6,100.  or  30  percent  annually,  by  using 
GS.A  data  Sufficient  information  was  not 
available  to  estimate  cost  reductions  for  the 
Federal  Communications  Commission 

DLSTRIBtTION    AND   AVAILABILITY    OF  DmECTORIES 
WERE     ADEQtJATT 

Agencies  telephone  directories  were  dis- 
tributed to  agency  personnel,  other  Govern- 
ment activities,  and  the  public  At  the  agen- 
cies reviewed.  87  percent  of  the  directories 
were  distributed  within  the  agency  and  13 
percent  outside  the  agency 

Distribution  out..slde  of  the  agency  Is  gen- 
erally to  cognizant  congressional  commit- 
tees, agencies  with  related  activities  or  in- 
terests, and  private  organiyations  or  Indi- 
viduals For  example,  the  Nuclear  Regula- 
ton-  Ccmml.sKi:-n  provides  directories  to  the 
Energy  Research  and  Development  .Admin- 
istration and  the  Naval  Research  Lab  among 
others  The  larger  agencies — the  Departments 
of  Defense  Transportation:  Health  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare:  and  Agriculture — main- 
tain formal  distribution  lists  for  external 
distribution.  Two  small  agencies  also  had 
distribution  lists  whUe  others  usually  pre- 
pared extra  copies  for  distribution  to  re- 
questors. 

Directories  are  generally  provided  to  other 
Government  activities  by  the  Issuing  agency 
without  charge  They  may  be  provided  at 
the  time  of  Issuance,  when  formal  distribu- 
tion lists  exist,  or  when  the  issuing  agency 
knows  of  certain  needs  for  Its  directory 
Otherwise,  the  directories  are  provided  upon 
request  Directories  of  seven  agencies  re- 
viewed were  available  from  GPO  (See  enc. 
II.  note  g  I  GPO  sales  are  designed  to  meet 
public  demand  for  high  Interest  directories. 

We  evaluated  the  availability  of  agencies' 
directories  and  the  difficulty  an  individual  or 
agency  might  have  in  obtaining  them  by 
calling  agencies  and  requesting  (?oples  of 
their  directories.  Ten  of  the  20  agencies  re- 
viewed were  selected  for  our  test.  (See  ena 
II.  note  b  1 

The  test  showed  no  real  dllficulty  In  ob- 
taining the  agencies'  directories.  Agriculture 
wa-s  the  only  agency  that  could  not  give  us 
a  copy  of  Its  directory;  however,  the  directory 
was  available  from  GPO  An  average  of  two 
calls  was  made  to  each  agency  or  GPO  In  ef- 
forts to  acquire  the  directories 

The  public  must  pay  for  7  of  the  10  agen- 
cies' directories  to  cover  the  cost  of  printing. 
(See  enc.  n.  note  c.i  Three  sondes'  director- 
ies are  provided  free  to  requestors.  (See  enc. 
II,  note  e  1 

CONCLUSIONS 

Directories  were  generally  available  and 
could  be  obtained  with  little  difficulty.  Indi- 
viduals could  usually  be  contacted  by  using 
agencies'  telephone  directories  However, 
some  agencies  were  not  following  their  direc- 
tory issuance  policies  which  resulted  in  out- 
dated directories  and  depleted  stock. 

Operator  information  assistance  provided 
by  GSA  would  be  more  accurate  If  agencies 
provided  timely  notification  oi  changee  In 
their  directory  listings.  We  believe  that  there 
Is  a  potential  for  savings  by  some  agencies 
through  use  of  OSA'b  alphabetical  directory 
data  to  produce  their  telephone  directories. 

RECOM  MXNDATIONS 

We  recommend  that  the  Administrator  of 
General  Services — 
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Request  agencies  to  Issue  new  directories 
at  least  on.-e  annually; 

Empbaslze  to  agencies  the  need  for  time- 
ly notification  of  telephone  directory  changes 
and  the  potential  for  savings  by  using  GSA'a 
alphabetical  data  In  publishing  their  tele- 
phone directories;  and 

Distribute  copies  of  this  report  to  all  Fed- 
eral agencies. 

GSA  officials  agreed  with  our  findings  and 
recommendations.  Action  already  Initiated 
by  GSA  has  resulted  In  agreement  with  sev- 
eral iigencles.  Including  the  Department  of 
Transportation,  to  provide  data  to  OSA  for 
updating  the  GSA  operator  assistance  list- 
ings. The  officials  also  informed  us  that  vari- 
ous agencies  have  expressed  considerable  In- 
terest in  using  GSA  data  for  publishing  their 
directories. 

ErJCi-ostJRi:  II 

Agencies  Reviewed 

Civil  Aeronautics  Board  (notes  a,  b,  and  c) . 

Consumer     Product     Safety     Commission 

(notes  b,  d,  and  e). 

Department  of  Agriculture  (notes  a,  b,  c,  f, 

Department  of  Defense  (notes  b,  c,  d,  and 
g). 

Department  of  Health.  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare (notes  a.  b,  c,  f.  and  g) . 

Department    of    Transportation    (notes    a 

Department  of  the  Treasury  (notes  b.  c.  d. 
and  g ) . 
Environmental    Proectlon    Agency    (notes 

d.  f.  and  g). 

Equal  Employment  Opportunity  Commis- 
sion ( notes  b.  d.  and  e) . 

Federal  Communications  Commission 
(notes  a,  b.  and  c). 

Federal  Energy  Administration  (notes  b. 
C.  d.  f.  and  g). 

Federal  Maritime  Commission  (notes  a) . 

Federal  Power  Commission  (notes  a  and  f ) . 

Federal  Trade  Commission  (notes  a  and  f). 

Interstate  Commerce  Commission  (note  a) 

National  Labor  Relations  Board  (notes  a. 
b.  and  e) . 

Nuclear  Regulatory  Commission   (note  d). 

Office  of  Management  and  Budget  ( note  d ) . 

Securities  and  Exchange  Commission  ( note 
d>. 

Veterans  Administration   (notes  d  and  t) . 

NOTES 

a.  OSA  operator  numbers  listed  In  public 
directory. 

b.  Included  In  directory  availability  test 

c.  Charge  for  directories. 

d.  Agency  operator  numbers  listed  In  pub- 
lic directory. 

e.  Provide  directories  free. 

f.  Did  not  follow  directory  Issuance  policy. 

g.  Directory  avallnblp  from  OPO. 


TNCRE.^SINO  THE  COOPERATIVES' 
SHARE  OF  GRAIN  EXPORTS 

Mr.  HUMPHREY  Mr.  President,  I 
would  like  to  call  the  attention  of  my 
colleagues  to  a  study  to  be  released 
shortly  by  the  Farmer  Cooperative  Serv- 
ice of  the  Department  of  Apriculture  on 
Increasing  the  cooperatives"  share  of 
grain  exports. 

I  have  been  concerned  that  farmer  co- 
operatives provide  a  large  portion  of  the 
grain  for  export,  but  are  almost  totally 
dependent  on  the  large  grain  companies 
for  making  actual  export  sales.  This 
study  finding  indicates  that  regional 
grain  cooperatives  originate  25  to  30  per- 
cent of  the  US  grain  that  moves  to  ports 
for  export.  However,  they  sell  70  percent 
of  their  export-bound  grain  to  the  five 
major  exporters,  rather  than  selling  it 


directly  to  foreign  buyers.  Regional  co- 
operatives directlj'  export  only  7  to  8  per- 
cent of  U.S.  exporUs. 

This  study  concludes  that  grain  coop- 
eratives can  expand  their  share  of  an 
expanding  export  market  through  a  co- 
ordinated marketing  system  built  around 
one  national  export  cooperative.  In  order 
to  do  this  successfully,  there  should  be 
a  higher  grain  commitment  by  farmers 
to  cooperatives,  regional  cooperation, 
global  market  information,  and  foreign 
sales  offices. 

Mr  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  highlights  from  this  study 
be  printed  in  tlie  Record 

There  being  no  objection,  the  liigh- 
llghts  were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Improving  the  Expoet  Capabilttt 
OF  Grain  Cooperatives 

(By  Stanley  K.  Thruston.  Michael  J.  PhUUps, 
James  £.  Haskell,  and  David  Volkln). 

HIGULICHrS 

Grain  farmers  can  Increase  their  share  of 
an  expanding  direct  export  market  through 
a  coordinated  marketing  system  built  around 
a  national  export  cooperative. 

Other  elements  essential  to  increasing 
farmers'  present  7  to  8  percent  share  of 
direct  exports  include  higher  grain  commit- 
ment to  cooperatives,  regional  cooperation, 
global  market  information,  and  foreign  sales 
offices. 

Total  grain  trading  by  all  countries  by  1985 
Ls  expected  to  range  from  a  low  about  equal 
to  1974  volume  to  a  high  of  50  percent  more 
than  for  1974.  While  this  projection  has 
quite  a  range.  It  Indicates,  however,  that 
future  grain  trade  is  expected  to  be  cou- 
sldCTably  higher  than  for  years  prior  to  1972 

U.S.  grain  exports  have  a  high  probabUity 
of  maintaining  the  1974  level  and  a  moderate 
to  strong  probability  of  being  substantially 
higher  by  1985.  The  U.S.  Is  expected  to  main- 
tain its  past  3-year  average  of  more  than  60 
percent   of  world  grain   trade. 

U.S.  grain  moves  Into  export  through  80 
port  elevators  wlTh  a  total  storage  capacity 
of  350  million  bushels.  Though  major  grain 
companies  are  bulldliag  five  new  port  eleva- 
tors, additional  capacity  will  likely  be  needed 
by  1985  on  the  Gulf  and  Atlantic  coasts. 

US.  grain  exporting  Is  dominated  by  five 
grain  companies  that  account  for  about  85 
percent  of  the  total  volume  These  exporters 
have  tremendous  economic  power,  being 
highly  diversified  and  having  worldwide 
opteratlons.  They  are  both  a  customer  and  a 
competitor  of  cooperatives. 

A  substantial  amount  of  grain  moves  pre- 
maturely   out    of    the    cooperative    system 
Major  causes  are  lack  of  formal  commitments 
and   insufficient  coordination   and   Joint  ef- 
fort among  reglonals. 

Local  grain  cooperatives  receive  about  40 
percent  of  farm  sales,  but  only  half  of  that 
amount  continues  on  to  regional  coopera- 
tives. 

Reglonals  In  turn,  originate  26  to  30  per- 
cent of  the  US.  grain  that  moves  to  ports 
for  export.  However,  they  sell  70  percent 
of  their  export-bound  grain  to  the  five  ma- 
jor exporters  rather  than  selling  it  direct 
to  foreign  buyers.  Regional  cooperatives  di- 
rectly export  only  7  to  8  percent  of  U.S 
exports.  These  direct  export  sales  by  reglonals 
have  been  largrely  uncoordinated  fob  sales 
through  agents. 

Though  regional  cooperatives  have  only 
nine  port  elevators,  or  17  percent  of  the  US. 
total,  they  could  double  their  export  voUime 
through  greater  u.se  of  existing  facilities  and 
by  adding  facilities  on  the  Atlantic,  Gulf 
and  Pacific  coasts. 

Reelonal  cooperatives  are  In  pretty  good 
shape  financially  Most  have  greater  term 
loan  borrowing  power  than  they  are  using. 


recommendations 

Grain  farmers  can  capture  a  greater  share 
of  the  expanding  export  market  by  acting  on 
the  following  suggestions  for  improving  the 
cooperative  grain  marketing  system: 

1.  Develop  an  overall  strategy  for  direct  ex- 
port sales  that  would  maximize  cooperative 
strengths,  permit  c.l.f.  sales,  and  provide  per- 
sonalL^d  service  to  foreign  buyers; 

a.  Form  one  export  cooperative — not 
through  merger  but  with  all  reglonals  as 
members  of  a  federation — to  make  all  ex- 
port decisions,  own  or  lease  present  and 
future  port  facilities,  and  coordinate  grain 
movements  and  sales  to  foreign  buyers; 

3.  Develop  a  foreign  sales  and  information 
system  through  a  competent  research  staff 
and  a  top-notch  sales  organization  that  in- 
cludes foreign  sales  offices  staffed  with  the 
expwrt  cooperative's  employees; 

4.  Establish  additional  port  elevators, 
either  through  acquisition,  or  as  a  last  re- 
sort, construction; 

5.  Centralize  the  leasing  of  hopper  cars 
under  a  new  cooperative  agency  to  coordi- 
nate the  movement  of  grain  to  port  eleva- 
tors; 

6.  Increase  regional  commitment  of  grain 
to  the  central  export  cooperative; 

7.  E^stabllsh  a  seasonal  export  pool  between 
regional  cooperatives  and  the  .central  export 
cooperative,  sind 

8.  Determine  capital  contributions  by  each 
regional  based  on  the  volume  of  grain  to  be 
marketed  through  the  export  cooperative. 


THE    GEN(JC-1DL    CONVENTION 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  the 
Genocide  Convention  has  been  inter- 
preted by  some  people  as  undercutting 
the  Charter  of  the  United  Nations  be- 
cause they  say  that  murder  is  within  the 
domestic  jurisdiction  of  states.  Since  ar- 
ticle 2(7)  of  the  United  Nations  Charter 
provides  that  the  United  Nations  shall 
not  "intervene  in  matters  which  are  es- 
sentially within  the  domestic  jurisdiction 
of  any  state,"  opponents  argue  that  we 
have  no  business  becoming  party  to  a 
treaty  which  cresses  tliese  jurisdictional 
lines. 

First,  I  want  you  to  imderstand  that 
article  2^7 »  of  the  U.N.  Charter  is  a  limi- 
tation upon  the  United  Nations  as  such. 
This  in  no  way  prevents  tlie  individual 
member  states  from  participating  in  new 
agreements  designed  in  fact  to  carry  oul 
one  of  the  basic  goals  of  the  U.N  Charter. 
Every  sovereign  state  has  the  power  to 
join  in  such  agreements.  If  the  member 
states  of  the  United  Nations  are  sincere 
in  their  dedication  to  the  ideals  of  the 
charter,  then  they  are  morally  obligated 
to  pursue  the  objectives  of  the  charter 
by  means  of  these  new  agreements. 

Second,  article  I  of  the  Convention  as- 
serts that  "genocide  •  •  •  Is  a  crime  un- 
der International  law."  We  can  take  thi<; 
to  mean  that  signators  of  the  Genocide 
Convention  agree  that  genocide  is  not 
solely  a  domestic  concern,  genocide  with- 
in the  boundaries  of  one  nation  has  re- 
percussions on  all  others,  and  therefore 
must  be  dealt  with  as  a  crime  against 
the  international  community. 

Mr.  President.  I  think  that  we  can  see 
that  the  Genocide  Convention  po.ses  no 
conflict  with  the  U.N,  Charter  Our  rati- 
fication of  the  Genocide  Convention  will 
be  a  significant  step  toward  the  fulfill- 
ment of  the  ideals  to  which  we  ple^ieed 
ourselves  In  the  charter  over  a  quarter 
of  a  centurj'  ago. 
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WINNING  IN  THE  AEROSPACE 
G.AME 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr  President,  the 
cover  story  of  Bu-siness  Week.  May  3, 
1976.  extols  Uie  decisive  busine.ss  judg- 
ment of  a  native  South  Carolinian,  Mr. 
David  S.  LewLs. 

Mr.  Lewis  became  tlie  chairman  and 
chief  executive  of  General  Eh-namics 
Corp  in  1970  when  the  company 
was  on  the  brink  of  insolvency  General 
DvTiamics  and  the  aerospace  inda-^try 
were  beset  with  many  problems  The 
company  suffered  from  a  general  shaky 
financial  condition,  hifjhly  publicized 
cost  overrules  and  a  struRgle  between  the 
management  and  stockholders  In  addi- 
tion, the  aerospace  Industry  depends  on 
the  Government  for  80  ixTcrnt  of  it»s  in- 
come through  military  procurement. 
With  such  a  large  number  of  manufac- 
turers competing  for  the  major  prime 
contracts,  many  companies  simply  van- 
ish or  become  relegated  U)  little,  if  any. 
profits  on  such  contracts 

Under  Chairman  Lewis'  direction  and 
professional  leadership.  General  D>nam- 
ics  has  stabilized  its  financial  position 
while  maintaining  its  support  of  vital 
defense  production.  Mr  Lewis  is  to  be 
commended  for  his  bu.*-iness  .skill.-;  which 
have  saved  this  important  producer  of 
defense  material 

Mr  President.  I  believe  my  colleagues 
will  benefit  from  the  account  of  Mr. 
Lewis'  managerial  and  busine.ss  acumen; 
therefore.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
this  article.  'Winning  in  the  .Aerospace 
Game."  be  printed  in  the  Rk  okd 

There  being  no  objection  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows : 

OrNERAL  Dynamics:   Winning  in   rHt  Ai»o- 
SPACE  Game 
|Prom  Business  Week.  May  3,  19761 

When  David  S.  Ijewls  became  chairman 
and  chief  executive  of  General  Dynamics 
Corp  in  1970,  the  company  was  a  prime  can- 
didate for  extinction  It.a  major  defeu.ie  con- 
tracts were  saddled  with  ma.ssive  cost 
overruns,  as  111  advLsed  acqul.sition  of  the 
Qiilncy  (Mass.)  shipyard  had  drained  more 
than  $230  million  from  earnings  In  three 
years,  and  the  company's  nondefeiise  busi- 
ness— mostly  concret.e  and  other  building 
malerlal.s — was  slipping  because  of  maiiagt- 
rial  neglect.  Lewis  had  only  two  directions 
lo  go:  up  or  out. 

By  quickly  centralizing  C4>ntrol,  bringing 
in  a  new  management  team,  and  as.sumlng 
an  extraordinarily  direct  personal  role  in 
day-to-day  operations,  the  taciturn,  low- 
keyed  Lewis  has  turnd  cd  from  a  sure-fire 
casualty  into  a  consistently  profitable 
growth  company.  And  he  has  done  It  at  a 
Ume  when  the  aerospace  Industry  faces  a 
serious  economic  threat. 

The  aerospace  business  Is  like  a  game  of 
musical  chairs:  It  has  more  players  than 
chairs,  and  when  the  music  stops,  some  of 
the  players  are  forced  out  of  the  game.  &n 
the  military  side  which  accounts  for  more 
than  BC;  of  the  Industry's  volume,  there  are 
not  enough  major  prime  contracts  to  go 
around,  despite  a  scheduled  rise  in  Pentagon 
procurement.  The  situation  Is  the  same  In 
the  commercial  sector.  There  are  more  Jet 
transport  producers  than  the  economy  can 
support  (BW— Apr.  12). 

The  music  is  slowing  again,  and  a  shake- 
out  among  the  nine  major  U.S.  airframe 
manufacturers  appears  likely  over  the  next 
few  years.  "There  is  a  general  realization 
that  there  are  more  manufacturers  than  are 


needed  for  currently  proJect«d  production 
rates,"  says  the  executive  vice-president  of 
one  of  the  companies  "There  has  to  be  a 
wlnnowi.ap  dow^l  of  capacity." 

Some  c/impanles  may  vanish  as  Independ- 
ent corporate  entitles  through  mergers — as 
North  .'American  Aviation.  Douplas  Aircraft, 
and  Republic  Aviation  have  done  In  the  past 
decade  Or,  like  Martin  Marietta  Corp.,  they 
may  be  forced  to  withdraw  from  aircraft 
production,  reduced  to  lesser  roles  as  com- 
ponent makers,  or  limited  to  other  markets. 

"It's  a  question  of  the  haves  and  have- 
nots  again,"  says  David  Lewis.  He  estimates 
that  more  than  40^  of  the  Industry's  pro- 
ductive capacity  is  now  Idle  and  expects 
lome  "shrinkage"  In  the  number  of  com- 
panies who  are  major  factors  In  aerospace. 

His  own  company  has  ven.-  clearly  become 
one  of  the  industry's  "haves."  Broadly 
diversified  into  shipbuilding,  electronics. 
telecommunications,  building  materials,  and 
mining,  gd  drew  30  4 '"r  of  sales  and  37.8'~c  of 
net  income  from  aerospace  In  1975. 

SOME    painful    StTRPRISES 

As  prime  contractor  for  the  Air  Force's 
F  16  lightweight  fighter,  i;  expects  a  large- 
scale  production  run  that  could  continue  for 
two  decades.  In  March  the  company  was 
selected  to  de\elop  the  Navy's  Tomahawk 
cruise  missile,  which  has  a  similarly  rich  po- 
tential for  prolonged  profitmaklnp  Includ- 
ing naval  and  commercial  shipbuilding  (Tri- 
dent mlssUe-launching  submarines,  attack 
subs,  and  liquefied  natural  gas  tankers  i.  cd 
now  has  a  backlog  of  orders  exceeding  $6 
bUllon. 

A  highly  turbulent  company  that  was 
never  able  to  mount  a  corLslstent  record  of 
earnings  growth  Genera!  Dynamics  .sufTercd 
more  financial  calamities  during  the  1960s 
than  most  companies  experience  in  a  life- 
time: a  $435  million  loss  on  the  Convair 
880  990  commercial  Jet  lan  amount  equal  to 
nearly  90'';  of  net  worth  i .  the  huge  write-offs 
on  the  Quincy  shipyard,  and  the  embarrass- 
ing political  squabbling  and  highly  publi- 
cized cost  overruns  on  the  Fill  aircraft. 

Moreover,  the  company's  backlog  was  down 
to  dangerously  low  levels,  and  its  general 
financial  conditlorLs  was  shaky  And  all  the 
while,  GD  was  suffering  from  indecL-^ion  and 
managerial  turmoil  created  by  a  protracted 
struggle  between  Its  chief  executive,  Roger 
Lewis  I  no  relation  to  David  Lewis),  and  its 
largest  stockholder,  Chicago  Industrialist 
Henry  Crown  (BW-Dec   22,  1975). 

After  Crown  gained  control  of  the  com- 
pany, David  Lewis  succeeded  Roger  Lewis  as 
chairman,  moving  over  from  the  No  2  execu- 
tive slot  at  McConnell  Douglas  Corp  Says 
Gerald  Fleming,  aerospace  analyst  for  Bear, 
Stearns  &  Co.:  "David  Lewis  has  cha.nged 
CD's  image  from  being  a  loser  to  a  winner." 

In  1970  GD  reported  a  $6  9  million  deficit 
on  $2.2  billion  sales.  It  has  since  increased 
profits  every  year,  boosting  per-share  earn- 
ings by  an  average  of  41 '',  annually  and  net- 
ting a  record  $84  5  million  on  $2  2  billion 
sales  last  year  Return  on  equity  has  been 
pushed  up  to  17.1 ' ;  .  one  of  the  highest  rates 
of  profitability  among  the  major  aerospace 
companies. 

In  turning  GD  Into  a  winner — and  guaran- 
teeing Its  survival  In  the  aerospace  bifsl- 
ness — Lewis  has  set  up  a  provocative  dase 
study  on  the  merits  of  centralized  over  de- 
centralized management. 

Until  he  took  charge.  General  Dynamics 
was  a  .">prawllng  collection  of  highly  autono- 
mous operating  divisions — the  legacy  of  a 
series  of  acquisitions  and  mergers  dating 
back  to  the  1950s. 

"There  was  never  pressure  from  the  top  to 
know  what  was  going  on  In  significant  areas." 
a  veteran  GD  executive  recalls.  Says  Lewis: 
"We  found  many  painful  programs  resulting 
In  financial  losses  that  were  frequently  sur- 
prises to  the  corp>orate  headquarters.  It  was 


awfully  lat.e  oy  ♦he  time  we  found  out  In 
some  cases  y.  u  could  do  nothing  but  mop  up 
and  try  to  minimize  the  impact  " 

The  most  painful  surprises  were  on  defense 
projects,  which  accounted  for  more  than 
75 O  of  sales  but  were  virtually  profitless. 
The  company  had  bid  too  low  or.  major 
contracts,  inadequate  financial  controls  were 
allowing  soaring  costs  to  erase  targeted  prof- 
It-;,  and  the  operating  divisions  were  lax  In 
pressing  the  Defense  Dept  for  pr.ce  adjust- 
ment.': The  most  notable  examples  contracts 
to  produce  Stardard  naval  antiaircraft  mis- 
siles and  to  build  naval  logLstlcal  ships  at 
Quincy.  (The  controversial  F-111  project  has 
been  a  public  relations  catastrophe  rather 
than  a  financial  burden  to  GD  becau.se  of 
liberal  contract  adjustments,  the  company 
has  earned  roaghly  $300  mUllon  on  Its  order 
to  build  570  plane'  i 

"We  did  not  realize  our  potential  before 
because  there  was  a  preoccupation  with  sales 
In  our  government  divisions."  Lewis  says. 
"There  was  a  willingness  to  take  programs 
with  marginal  prospects  for  earnings  an 
eagerness  to  get  the  program  at  any  price, 
and  over-optlmlsm  on  how  we  would 
perform  " 

The  defect*  of  a  loosely  organized  decen- 
tralized management — with  only  minimal  di- 
rection from  corporate  headquarters — were 
also  evident  ii.  commercial  ventures  A  pro- 
gram to  build  fuselages  for  the  McDonnell 
Douglas  DC-10  was  deteriorating  Into  what 
one  executive  describes  as  "another  880 
dLsaster"  because  of  critical  production-line 
problems. 

The  fortunes  of  the  Material  Service  sub- 
sidiary, long  the  dominant  concrete  supplier 
In  the  ChlcAgo  area  declined  seriously  dur- 
ing the  four  years  that  Henry  Crown,  who 
had  founded  the  business  was  off  GDs  board 
of  directors  and  out  of  the  subsidiary's  man- 
agement In  coal  and  asbestos,  says  Lewis, 
"an  unrealistic  pricing  structure"  was  re- 
stricting profits. 

"It  wasn't  a  path  of  roses  for  David  when 
he  took  over,"  says  Crown  "It  was  a 
mes.<ied-up  picture 

STRICT    CONTHOLS 

Lewis  quickly  reshaped  GD  Into  a  highy 
centralized  corporation  Headquarters  was 
moved  from  New  York  City  to  St  Louis, 
where  Lewis  lived  HllUard  W  Paige  whc  had 
headed  General  Electric  Co  's  aerospace 
group,  became  presidein  But  he  quit  after 
two  years,  dissatisfied  with  what  he  regarded 
as  Lewis'  failure  to  delegate  responsibilities 
(Lewis  now  carries  the  president's  title  him- 
self ) 

Lewis  replaced  a!;  but  one  of  the  corporate 
vlce-presldente  and  a!',  but  one  of  the  12 
operating  division  heads  He  al.so  Introduced 
a  new  layer  of  management :  three  executive 
vice-presidents  to  ride  herd  over  operations. 
Recruited  by  executive  search  firms,  the  three 
men  had  never  met  each  other  or  Lewis  be- 
fore, Gorden  E  MacDonald.  now  49.  formerly 
Hughes  Aircraft  Co  s  xice-presldent  and  con- 
troller, became  chief  financial  officer  and 
executive-ln-charge  of  shipbuilding  opera- 
tions James  M  Beecs.  also  49,  a::  Annapo'.ls- 
tralned  engineer,  a  14-year  veteran  of  West- 
Inghouse  Electric  Corp  .  and  former  Under 
Secretary  of  Transportation,  took  charge  of 
aerospace  Gene  K  Beare.  60.  former  execu- 
tive vice-president  at  Genera!  Telephone  & 
Electronics  Corp.,  became  head  of  commer- 
cial operations. 

It  may  have  been  audacious  to  set  up  a 
tightly  centralized  management  so  rapidly 
in  a  company  where  the  top  brass  were  all 
new.  But,  says  MacDonald :  "One  way  to  get 
to  know  the  company  is  to  have  the  prob- 
lems on  our  hands  all  the  time.  We  were  not 
sitting  in  an  Ivory  tower  waiting  for  all  the 
results  to  come  in  every  month." 

For  a  company  so  diversified,  there  are 
now  extraordinary  restrictions  on  divisional 
operating  heads.  Corporate  headquarters  is 
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more  deeply  Involved  In  operations  than  Is 
normal  in  companies  the  size  of  GD. 

Says  Lewis:  "We've  brought  much  more 
of  the  approving  and  authorizing  cycle  bacX 
Into  the  corporate  office.  And  more  impor- 
tant by  far.  we  have  a  strong  follow-up  on  an 
almost  constant  basis,  reviewing  with  divi- 
sion executives  how  each  program  Is  going, 
particularly  those  which  could  result  In  sub- 
stantial losses  or  profits.  The  corporate  office 
is  strong  in  all  the  disciplines  of  our  business. 
We  are  now  aware  of  problems  quicker  and 
are  able  to  take  corrective  action  about  the 
problems  before  they  become  horror  stories. 
We  don't  seem  to  be  running  into  the  sur- 
prises that  we  had  before." 

Centralized  control  extends  far  beyond 
such  conventional  matters  as  capital  Invest- 
ment and  expansion.  It  Is  so  tight  that  most 
divisions  cannot  submit  contract  proposals 
worth  more  than  $3  million  to  government 
procurement  agencies  without  St.  Louis'  ap- 
proval. The  Electronics  Dlv.  In  San  Diego  was 
barred  from  taking  a  subcontract  on  Mc- 
Donnell Douglas'  P-15  Air  Force  fighter  be- 
cause St.  LouU  was  dissatisfied  with  the  price. 
Qulncy  was  forbidden  to  bid  on  a  contract 
to  build  Navy  patrol  frigates  because  bead- 
quarters  was  convinced  the  price  competition 
would  be  too  fierce. 

A  20-man  stall  of  lawyers  and  accountants 
directs  the  preparation  of  all  cost  estimating 
and  contract  pricing,  then  constantly  moni- 
tors contract.^  administration  In  the  field. 
Max  Golden,  a  onetime  Air  Force  general 
counsel  and  the  only  corporate  vice-presi- 
dent retained  by  LewLs,  heads  the  staff.  "In 
government  business,"  says  Lewis,  "cost  esti- 
mating, contract  administration,  and  finan- 
cial controls  are  probably  as  important,  if  not 
more  so,  as  the  satisfactory  performance  of 
the  operating  division." 

Even  In  CD's  nongovernment  operations, 
the  central  controls  are  strict.  Stromberg- 
Carl-son  Corp.,  which  manufactures  telecom- 
mxinlcatlons  equipment  and  Is  agpres.slvely 
pushing  oversea-"?  .«;ales,  must  clear  the  selec- 
tion of  a  foreign  distributor  with  Beare. 
Only  Material  Service  and  most  of  the  other 
resources  operations  are  virtually  autono- 
mous, run  from  Chicago  by  Henry  Crown's 
son.  Lester,  who  doubles  as  a  corporate  direc- 
tor and  vice-president. 

THK  LEWIS  TOUCH 

To  pull  the  strings  so  tightly.  Lewis  has 
Increased  the  size  of  the  corporate  staff  by 
about  15'';  ,  to  340  per.sonf!,  214  of  them  ba.'?ed 
In  St.  Louis.  "The  key  staff  men,"  says  Lewis, 
"have  changed  from  being  senior  coun.-^elors 
and  advisers  to  Individuals  with  direct  re- 
sponsibilities in  their  technical  areas." 

These  responsibilities  are  displayed  in  an 
exhausting  serle";  of  manaperial  reviews  that 
Lewis  has  Instituted.  Each  month  a  team  of 
staff  financial  speclall'^ts  visits  the  operating 
divisions  to  check  performance.  Each  quar- 
ter the  top  divisional  executives  meet  In  St 
Louis  for  an  operational  review.  At  these 
meetlnps,  which  nin  for  two  or  three  days.  12 
hotirs  dally,  the  division  executives — as  one 
OD  officer  describes  it — "spill  their  giits 
about  results,  problems  and  objectives." 

Lewis'  managerial  style  Is  characterized  by 
an  inten.se  personal  Involvement  In  opera- 
tions. "He  Is  not  a  management-by-exceptlon 
guys."  says  Begps.  "He  doesn't  wait  for  thinps 
to  happen.  The  division  manai^ers  are  always 
amazed  by  what  Lewl.s  knows  about  what's 
polns  on  In  their  divisions.  It's  most  unusual 
for  the  top  manager  In  a  big  company  to  be 
so  deeply  Involved." 

"Henry  Crown,  who  controls  20'"  of  OD's 
stock,  credits  Lewis  for  being  "completely  re- 
sponsible for  the  F-16  from  the  Inception  to 
the  sale."  Meeting  twice  a  week  with  the 
project's  design  team  in  San  Diego  and  Fort 
Worth.  Lewis,  who  Is  an  aircraft  designer 
himself,  personally  changed  the  shape  of  the 
aircraft's  wing  and  the  arrangement  of  the 
landing  gear. 


He  abandoned  the  conventional  method  of 
a.s8embUng  a  plane  from  several  single  pieces 
and  split  the  forward  fu.selage  In  two  to  sim- 
plify Installation  of  electronics  equipment 
To  cut  costs,  he  also  decided  to  Interlace  the 
plane's  cable  the  way  braided  shoelace  Is 
made,  rather  than  run  Individual  bundles  of 
cable  through  the  aircraft,  as  Is  normally 
done.  He  was  similarly  Involved  In  trimming 
costs  in  the  Tomahawk  cruise  missile  design. 

WHO    MAKES    THE    CALLS? 

In  reviving  QD's  fortunes.  Lewis'  situation 
was  made  easier,  says  an  insider,  "by  the  fact 
that  there  Is  a  focal  p>olnt  of  power  (Crown] 
on  the  board  for  the  first  time,  with  which 
management  can  deal.  Under  the  previous 
management,  the  stock  was  dispersed  and 
there  were  schisms  on  the  board.  This  is  a 
major  aspect  of  the  company's  recovery  ' 

Although  he  hovers  constantly  over  Lewis' 
shoulder.  Crown  has  given  Lewis  considerable 
freedom  of  action.  Although  Crown,  for  ex- 
ample, opposed  the  decision.  Lewis  decided  In 
1972  to  keep  the  Qulncy  shipyard  open  after 
the  last  Navy  vessels  were  delivered.  Lewis 
also  rejected  Crown's  recommendation  to 
hire  Chicago  Bridge  &  Iron  Co.  to  supply  the 
huge  aluminum  spherical  tanks  for  the  LNG 
tanker  vessels  that  Qulncy  is  now  building. 
Lewis  selected  Plttsbugh-Des  Moines  Steel 
Co.,  which  failed  to  deliver  these  critical 
components,  forcing  OD  to  acquire  the  sub- 
contractor's Charleston  (S.C.)  plant  to  in- 
8\u-e  production. 

"I've  always  gone  on  the  premise  that  I 
must  be  so  careful,"  says  Crown.  "I  must  not 
Interfere  with  management  as  a  director  or 
even  as  chairman  of  the  executive  commit- 
tee. It's  all  right  for  me  to  advise  them,  to 
lay  down  principles,  and  to  give  them  the 
benefit  of  my  thinking.  But  you  can  see  how 
you  can  discourage  management  If  you  veto." 

Soon  after  he  moved  to  General  D>'namlcs, 
longtime  family  friends  arrived  at  Lewis' 
home  one  Sunday  evening  for  dlruier  and 
found  their  host  on  the  telephone.  Later, 
one  of  the  guests  comment«d:  "Things  sure 
haven't  changed  much.  You  were  always  on 
the  telephone  when  you  were  at  McDonnell" 

"Yes,  but  there's  one  big  difference."  smiled 
LewU.  "Now  I'm  making  the  calls." 

Lewis,  who  Is  59.  spent  24  years  at  McDon- 
nell, where  he  was  the  protege  of  founder 
James  S.  McDonnell.  A  graduate  of  Georgia 
Institute}  of  Technology  (the  youngest  of  his 
four  children  now  studies  aeronautical  engi- 
neering there).  Lewis  Joined  the  company  as 
chief  of  aerodynamics  In  1946  afteir  seven 
years  at  Glenn  L  Martin  Co,  He  became  pres- 
ident In  1062  HU  record  In  running  the  Im- 
mensely successful  F-4  Phantom  fighter  proj- 
ect won  him  a  national  reputation.  His  stat- 
ure was  enhanced  when  he  took  charge  of 
Douglas  Aircraft's  faltering  efforts  to  produce 
DC  -8  and  DC-9  commercial  Jets  on  schedule, 
after  McDonnell  absorbed  that  company  In 
1967.  and  then  supervised  the  plannlnsr  and 
sale  of  the  DC-10  When  he  took  over.  Doug- 
las was  virtually  bankntpt.  Within  two  year? 
he  had  converted  It  Into  a  profitable  enter- 
prl.se  Sa3r9  a  longtime  Industry  friend:  "It 
was  the  first  time  Dave  had  ever  coped  with 
commercial  planes,  and  he  rose  to  the  occa- 
sion." 

A  St.  I,ouls  businessman  who  Is  frien'lly 
with  both  I,ewls  and  James  McDonnell,  now 
77.  says:  "Even  though  the  old  man  recog- 
nizes Dave  now  as  his  company's  touehest 
competitor,  he  seems  to  enjoy  It  when  stories 
about  Lewis'  siiccess  appear  In  the  pre«^s" 

That  relationship  has  apparently  not  been 
strained  by  a  legal  tanc^Ie  that  h.is  developed 
over  the  bc-10  fuselape  subcontract.  Only 
250  planes,  at  least  ."^0  le«w  than  was  envisaged 
when  GD  pot  the  order,  have  been  sold.  Mc- 
Donnell Douglas  now  wants  to  reduce  the 
prices  on  the  remaining  fui^elages  to  be  de- 
livered or  withdraw  the  production  from  OD 
to  Its  own  plant.  General  Dynamics  Is  suing 


to  keep  the  present  contract  in  force  '  Maybe 
by  the  time  they  sell  300  planes  the  litigation 
win  be  settled."  Lewis  says  WT7ly.  Ironically. 
as  McDonnell  Douglas'  president,  he  approved 
the  GD  subcontract. 

Despite  three  decades  In  the  Midwest. 
Lewis,  who  was  born  in  North  Augusta,  SO. 
retains  a  strong  Southern  drawl.  His  quiet, 
unflappable  manner  contrasts  sharply  with 
his  Intensely  aggressive  work  habits.  "He 
does  not  get  mad  at  persons  but  about 
things."  says  an  aide.  "And  because  he  gives 
so  much  of  himself  constantly,  he  commands 
respect  and  loyalty" 

Since  moving  from  McDonnell  Douglas  to 
GD,  he  has  become  more  active  In  St  Louis 
civic  affairs.  He  is  generally  In  his  office  by 
7:30  am  and  rarely  leaves  before  6:30  pm 
In  the  past  year  he  has  been  away  from  St 
Louis  100  days.  Including  four  trips  abroad. 
His  wife  accompanies  him  on  many  of  his 
trips.  Lewis  watches  his  weight  carefully, 
usually  lunching  with  a  sandwich  at  his  desk. 
He  Is  an  ^dent  football  fan  and  likes  to  golf 
(his  handicap  Is  16)  on  phort  vacation 
breaks  at  Sea  Island,  Ga.,  where  he  hti?  a 
home. 

WArriNG    FOR    AN    I.NG    BOOM 

Despite  Its  comeback.  OD  Is  still  plagued 
by  the  venerable  problems  In  shipbuilding, 
which  represent  34.3 '"»  of  sales  but  only  8  6'i 
of  earnings.  Lewis  calls  It  a  "pitiful"  perform- 
ance. At  Qulncy.  which  Is  building  eight 
LNO  tankers  for  Burmah  Oil  Co.  at  a  cost  of 
about  $750  million,  the  company  has  yet  to 
report  a  profit.  The  first  vessel  Is  scheduled 
for  delivery  in  December,  one  year  late. 

Lewis  kept  the  yard  open  to  capitalize  on 
what  he  expected  to  be  a  boom  in  LNG  ship 
construction.  He  has  Invested  about  $100 
million — about  22 ' ;  of  OD's  total  capital  ex- 
penditure's over  the  past  five  years — to  mod- 
ernize the  yard  and  to  acquire  and  retool  the 
subcontractor's  tank  plant.  The  company  has 
even  taken  an  equity  position  In  five  of  the 
ships  under  construction  to  firm  up  the  or- 
ders. But  there  has  been  no  LNG  boom  One 
reason  is  the  failure  of  potential  LNG  carri- 
ers to  obtain  firm  supply  and  price  com- 
mitments. 

OD  will  do  well  to  break  even  on  the  eleht 
vessels.  But  company  executives  are  confident 
that  long-term  energy  shortages  will  even- 
tually stimulate  a  surge  In  new  orders  and 
that  the  additional  ships  will  be  an  Im- 
portant source  of  earnings.  They  optimisti- 
cally forecast  orders  of  100  LNG  ships  by 
the  late  198ns.  At  least  four  more  firm  orders 
are  now  In  the  works  for  Qulncy. 

The  decision  to  keep  Qulncy  operating  Is 
based  on  a  strategy  of  concentrating  on  what 
Gorden  MacDonald  calls  "repetitive  work  on 
single-line  vessels  with  many  Identical  parts  " 
Says  he:  "We  don't  want  to  be  trapp«l  " 
Qulncv  was  before,  building  several  different 
kinds  of  ships  at  the  same  time  and  never 
having  the  economic  advantages  of  the  learn- 
ing curve." 

Now,  however.  OD  Is  tantalized  by  the  pros- 
pecta  of  a  big  upturn  In  Navy  spending  to 
modernize  and  expand  the  surface  fleet.  In 
bidding  for  such  work— if  it  materializes— 
the  company  may  have  to  abandon  the  econ- 
omies of  scale  Inherent  In  Its  "single-line" 
ship  building  strategy.  Lewis  has  already  de- 
cided to  bid  on  contracts  to  build  nuclear 
strike  cruisers.  The  Navy  wants  a  fleet  of 
eight,  and  Congress  has  approved  funds  for 
long  lead-time  components  for  two  ships. 

Navy  shipbuilding  Is  an  Increasingly  risky 
operation,  however,  as  Qulncy  learned  be- 
fore. Under  pressure  from  Congress,  the  Navy 
has  become  reluctant  to  pay  for  contractors' 
cost  overruns  On  Its  $2  billion  order  to  pro- 
duce 18  RSN  688-class  attack  subs,  for  in- 
stance, the  Groton  (Conn  )  yard  has  yet  to 
book  a  profit  after  five  years  work  The  yard 
Is  running  well  over  budget  because  of  In- 
flationary costs  and  specification  changes.  A« 
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year's  end  It  had  Incurred  costs  of  $530  mil- 
lion but  had  received  progress  payments  of 
only  $383  million. 

The  Navy  Increa.'^ed  the  contract  price  on 
the  first  seven  ships  by  $97  million  two  weeks 
ago — OD  had  sought  a  $199  6  million  adjust- 
ment— but  Lewis  concedes  that  GD  could  lose 
money  on  this  production  unless  additional 
funds  are  provided  and  the  yard  can  Increase 
productivity. 

Groton  Is  In  much  better  shape  on  the  Tri- 
dent submarine  program,  on  which  profits  are 
already  being  booked.  The  division  has  $1 
billion  worth  of  orders  for  four  vessels,  ex- 
pects two  more  this  year,  and  U  favored  to 
land  contracts  for  most  of  the  9  other  subs 
the  Navy  'wants. 

When  Henry  Crown  assumed  control,  he 
was  eager  to  get  an  equal  split  between  de- 
fense and  commercial  volume  In  GD's  sales 
mix.  He  has  always  been  disenchanted  with 
the  profit  potential  of  defense  contracts,  and 
he  likes  to  boast  that  GD's  resources  group — 
Material  Service  Is  U.s  major  element — 
produces  39%  of  the  GD's  profits  on  only 
16  1%  of  sales. 

As  recently  as  1974,  government  work  had 
been  scaled  down  to  only  55%  of  sales.  But 
with  the  big  flow  of  new  military  prime  con- 
tracts, the  ratio  Is  switching  back.  "Everv 
time  we  get  close  to  60-50,"  says  Lewis,  "our 
government  business  goes  up.  But  we're  not 
complaining." 

Nevertheless.  Lewis  has  been  under  pres- 
sure to  expand  nondefense  sales.  Next  to  the 
resources  group.  Stromberg-Carlson  is  GD's 
biggest  commercial  venture.  The  division, 
which  is  the  leading  producer  of  equipment 
for  domestic  Independent  telephore  com- 
panies, has  been  a  growth  operation,  spurred 
by  the  development  of  the  interconnect  mar- 
ket. But  both  sales  and  earnings  dropped 
last  year — Stromberg  earned  $8.3  million  on 
$214.5  million  revenues — largely  becavise  of 
the  decline  In  telephone  industry  capital 
spending 

Stromberg's  future  performance  depends 
on  how  fast  the  utilities  will  step  up  expendi- 
tures, the  housing  outlook,  the  development 
of  a  business  market  for  advanced  telecom- 
munications equipment,  and  the  division's 
success  m  moving  Into  foreign  markets. 

In  his  search  for  commercial  expansion, 
Lewis  surprl'^ed  many  people  by  holding  on 
to  the  Datagrapl\iX  Inc.  subsidiary,  which 
manufactures  machines  to  store  and  retrieve 
computer  data  on  microfilm.  When  he  took 
over,  DatagraphlX  had  been  operating  In  the 
red  The  subsidiary  had  developed  a-s  an  off- 
shoot of  a  GD  military  electronics  project. 
Lewis  d limped  several  marginal  GD  commer- 
cial operations — electric  motors,  tracked  ve- 
hicles, and  prlntshop  equlpment^but  de- 
cided to  salvage  DatagraphlX. 

Its  product  line  was  updated  and  expanded, 
and  the  dlvl5lon  has  shown  a  profit  In  each  of 
the  past  three  years.  It  claims  to  command 
one-qu.^rter  of  a  market  that  is  growing  at  a 
rate  of  207c  a  year.  Last  year  it  netted  $2.1 
million  on  $42.7  million  sales.  This  volume  Is 
small  potatoes,  of  course,  within  the  total 
GD  picture,  and  It  points  up  the  hurdles  In 
getting  explosive  growth  in  commercial 
(^rations. 

SELLING   ARMS   ABROAD 

But  It  is  the  diversified  commercial  product 
line  that  sustained  OD  during  the  periodic 
downturns  In  military  busir.es;.  The  reed  to 
exp,ind  commercial  volume,  however.  Is  les- 
sening as  the  outlook  for  defense  spending 
ttirns  bullish.  The  widespread  disillusion 
with  de*en*e  and  fears  of  a  Soviet  arms  build- 
up hA\e  crea'.ed  a  new  er.vlronment.  This  has 
been  demonstrated  by  the  ease  with  which 
the  Pentagon's  budget  request  has  moved 
through  Congress  this  year.  "I  think  the  cli- 
mate has  changed  and  the  defense  budget 
will  grow."  says  I.ewLs. 

C3eneral  Dynamics  is  well  positioned  In  top- 
prlorlty  programs  to  beneflt  from  increased 


outlays  One  defense  analyst  projects  the  fol- 
lowing annual  appropriation  increases  over 
the  next  four  years  for  major  GD  projects: 
F  16:  from  about  8200  million  In  fiscal  1976 
to  about  $1.5  billion  In  1980;  Tomahawk 
crui.se  mLs.sile:  from  $182  million  to  $350  mil- 
lion: and  Trident  and  attack  submarines: 
from  $1.2  billion  to  $2  billion. 

The  hottest  segment  of  the  new  defen5e 
boom  Is  foreign  sales,  which  aerospace  manu- 
facturers like  .so  much.  The  rate  of  produc- 
tion l.s  more  predictable  than  on  domestic  or- 
ders and  the  work  is  more  profitable.  In  the 
past,  GD  has  not  been  an  ImfXirtant  factor 
in  this  market  It  does  sell  ship-launched 
antiaircraft  ml.sslles  to  about  six  countries, 
but  foreign  .sales  represent  no  more  than  10'' 
of  total  corporate  revenues. 

But  with  the  .sale  of  the  F-16  to  Belgium, 
Denmark,  Holland,  and  Norway — 348  plane.s 
are  on  order — GD  has  moved  into  the  over- 
seas m.arket  in  a  big  way.  Several  other  coun- 
tries may  also  buy  the  plane,  but  the  com- 
pany faces  stiff  competition  as  McDonnell 
Douelas  and  Northrr^p  Corp. — both  far  more 
e.xppnenced  in  overseas  dealings — beeln  ped- 
dling a  modified  version  of  their  F  1R  Navy 
lightweight  fighter  abroad 

Because  It  Is  a  novice  in  the  foreign  arms 
market,  GD  has  not  been  tarred  by  the  pay- 
off scandals  that  have  hit  some  of  its  com- 
petitors. Says  a  Washington  lobbyist:  "Gen- 
eral Dynamics  sold  the  F-16  to  the  NATO 
countries  without  resorting  to  agents  or  mid- 
dlemen because  Uncle  Sam  did  Its  work  for 
It.  It  can  afford  to  say  It  stands  above  the 
pack   |on  the  matter  of  payoffs]." 

But  the  P-16  could  creat.e  problems  of  an- 
other sort.  As  a  condition  of  the  N.\TO  sale, 
GD  has  to  farm  out  from  IC",  to  40%  of  the 
value  of  the  aircraft — depending  on  who  the 
customer  l.s — to  European  plants.  And  tmllke 
previous  "coproductlon"  agreements,  the  for- 
eign production  lines  are  being  set  up  before 
the  first  production  model  mils  off  the  US. 
line.  This  means  the  production  tooling  will 
not  have  been  proven  out  The  plane  will  be 
produced  simultaneously  by  GD  In  Fort 
Worth  and  by  foreign  companies  In  Belgium 
and  Holland.  Still  another  dilemma-  The 
language  in  the  agreement  Is  not  spelled  out 
clearly.  As  currencies  have  fluctuated,  the 
quantity  of  work  to  be  farmed  out  ha.s  varied. 

"It's  a  management  problem  of  immen.se 
prop>ortlonK,"  says  Jim  Begps  "'Wben  I  re- 
tire. I'm  going  to  write  a  book  about  It." 

The  Belgians  are  already  complaining  that 
they  are  getting  only  about  half  the  dollar 
amount  of  radar  subcontracts  earm.-vrked  to 
them.  Some  Europe.in  contractor;,  are  having 
trouble  financing  plant  expansion.  And  be- 
cause their  workers  oppose  two-shift  opera- 
tions, the  foreign  airframe  manufacturers 
wUl  require  additional  tooling  to  meet  pro- 
duction schedules. 

THE  VIJLNER-^BLE  ONES 

Paradoxically,  the  upturn  In  defense  spend- 
ing coincides  with  the  new  fejir  of  a  shakeout 
among  the  nine  major  U,S.  airframe  pro- 
ducers. While  the  total  defense  budget  Is 
rising,  the  number  of  important  new  produc- 
tion projects  is  declining,  becau.se  the  costs 
of  each  new  project  are  mushrooming. 

"You  can  almost  count  the  number  of  big 
military  aircraft  programs  on  the  fingers  of 
one  hand,"  says  GD's  Beggs,  whose  company 
expects  to  build  1,200  to  1,500  P-16s.  McDon- 
nell Douglas  and  Northrop  are  similarly  well 
favored.  McDonnell  stUl  produces  the  F-4 
'the  program  is  now  into  its  third  decade) 
and  will  build  at  least  750  of  the  successor 
F- 15  Eagles  for  the  Air  Force.  TTie  two  com- 
pai  les  are  also  partners  on  the  Navy's  F-18 
llghiwelght  fighter,  for  which  orders  of  at 
least  SOO  are  expected.  Northrop's  big  entry 
in  the  military  aircraft  stakes  Is  the  F-5E  'F. 
which  is>  being  sold  to  the  US  Air  Force  and 
at  leELst  .line  forelgrn  countries  F>roductlon 
of  all  thes<.>  planes  i  except  the  F-4 »  will  run 
for  well  ovtr  a  decade.  McDonnell  Douglas, 


of  course  also  has  the  advantage  of  being  a 
major  producer  of  commercial  and  military 
tran^ort  aircraft 

Two  other  companies  well  protected 
against  any  shakeout  are  Boeing  Co  and 
Rockwell  International  Corp  In  addition  to 
being  McDonnell  Douglas'  price  competitor 
in  commercial  Jets,  Boeing  Is  up  to  Its  neck 
in  military  work  on  cargo  and  tanker  planes, 
early-warning  and  command  aircraft,  heil- 
copter.s.  and  mlssUes 

Rockwell's  outlook  Is  somewhat  clouded 
by  the  controversy  over  the  B  1  bomber,  its 
only  big  aircraft  program  The  new  defense 
budget  contaLn.s  $1.5  billion  to  begin 
quantity  production.  Congressional  and  pub- 
lic opponents,  however,  are  trying  to  organize 
a  last-ditch  try  to  kill  the  project  They  are 
unlikely  to  succeed,  but  the  political  furor 
IS  certain  to  reduce  the  rate  and  perhaps 
the  lei.gth  of  the  B-l's  productio;.  run  below 
the  -Air  Force's  original  plan. 

The  other  four  airframe  companies  are 
clearly   vulnerable: 

Lockheed  Aircraft  Corp,,  whose  military 
projects — mostly  missiles  and  ajitlsubmarlne 
aircraft — are  highly  profitable,  is  fighting  to 
stave  off  bankrup"cy.  dra:::ed  by  the  failure 
to  sell  more  I^lOlls  Two  years  ago  GD 
proposed  a  merger  with  Lockheed,  but  Lock- 
heed's bankers  re.1ect.ed  the  terms  GD's  furn- 
aroun'i  has  revived  the  merger  speculation. 
One  advantage-  GD  could  benefit  from  a  tAX- 
loss  carryover  because  the  two  companies' 
product  lines  are  related.  But  some  Lxwk- 
heed  creditors  believe  Lockheed  can  make  It 
on  its  own.  .^nd  until  the  banks  show  .some 
euthusia-sm  about  a  deal.  David  Lewis  says, 
"We'll  stay  out  of  It" 

Grumman  Corp.,  al.so  beset  by  financial 
problems,  still  has  about  four  years  of  pro- 
duction scheduled  for  Its  F-14  Navy  air 
superiority  fis^hter  But  there  are  no  follow- 
on  programs  in  sight,  and  the  company's  ef- 
forts to  find  new  fc»rei:?n  customers  <  Iran  has 
bought  80)  are  going  nowhere  The  prob- 
lem^ The  F-14  is  at  least  40"  costiler  than 
the  other  new-generation  lighter  planes, 

Falrchild  Industries  Inc.  which  had  not 
built  a  complete  aircraft  in  nearly  a  de^^ade, 
was  revived  In  1974  by  the  A-IO  attack  air- 
craft contract  But  the  Air  Force  has  re- 
portedly reduced  its  plans  from  733  to  about 
5'>0  planes  There  is  press'^ire  to  cut  procure- 
ment even  more  because  of  criticism  that  the 
heavily  armored  plane  is  already  obsolete. 
Says  one  Pentagon  official:  "The  A-IO  -was 
designed  to  fight  in  Vietnam.  Tn  a  high-In- 
tensity battlefield  scenario,  such  as  you'd 
find  in  Europe  or  the  Middle  Eas-^.  lt«  value 
w:uld  be  questionable  at  best  "  Right  now. 
It  seems  unlikely  the  plane  will  be  In  produc- 
tion much  beyond  1980,  and  Fairchild  has 
no  successor  program  in  the  work. 

LTV  Corp.'s  Vought  subsidiary,  which  has 
been  turning  out  planes  since  World  War  n, 
lost  out  to  OD  on  the  Tomahawk  cruise  mis- 
sile and  to  the  McDonnell  Douglas-Northrop 
team  on  the  Navy  lightweight  fighter.  (GD 
was  Its  partner  on  the  latter  bid.)  Its  major 
military  projects — the  A7  attack  plane  and 
Lance  missile — ^are  both  nearing  completion, 
and  there  are  no  prospects  for  a  new  project 
to  keep  the  company  alive  as  a  prime  aircraft 
contractor. 

A  NEW  POLITICAL  CLIMATE 

To  be  sure,  military  aircraft  production  has 
always  been  a  feast -or-f amine  business  But 
In  the  past,  the  companies  lacking  fat  pro- 
duction contract  were  able  to  survive  through 
research  and  development  work  or  lucrative 
production  subcontracts.  They  tisually  had 
the  financial  strength  to  ride  out  the  lean 
years. 

But  these  companies  are  no  longer  financi- 
ally robust.  Says  Beggs:  "Some  companies 
have  already  been  significantly  weakened  In 
the  strengths  you  need  to  marshal  yourself  to 
get  new  Jobs.  With  the  amount  of  money 
available  supporting  fewer  projects,  it's  hard 
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to  hold  on  to  technical  capabilities.  And  the 
Industry  rides  on  that." 

Moreover,  the  Pentagon  In  the  past  was 
more  solicitous  of  Us  contractors.  Contract 
awards  were  granted  to  nourish  well-estab- 
llsh«r  military  suppliers  temporarily  down  at 
the  heels.  The  political  climate  has  made  this 
policy  less  tolerable.  "If  yoti  had  asked  me 
fl.ve  years  ago."  says  Beggs.  "whether  the  Navy 
would  let  Grumman,  for  example,  go  down 
the  drain,  my  answer  would  have  been  no. 
But  If  you  ask  me  now.  my  answer  Is:  Hell 
yes!" 


SOCIAL  COSTS  OF  UNKMPLOYMENT 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
not  satisfied  with  the  present  efforts  of 
our  Nation's  policymakers  to  quantify 
the  tremendously  high  social  impact  of 
unemplo.vment.  A  visibly  strong  relation- 
ship exists  between  economic  downturns 
and  .social  indices  such  as  mental  hos- 
pital admissions,  friction  within  house- 
holds, alcoholism,  and  imprLsonment. 

Furthermore,  the  few  studies  already 
being  conducted  on  this  subject  indicate 
that  the  victims  of  economic  recession 
are  not  just  the  poor.  Mental  stress, 
family  quarrels,  and  crime  directly  or  in- 
directly aflfect  every  income  group — 
literally  no  one  is  immune  from  the  ten- 
sions resulting  from  economic  uncer- 
tainty. 

It  is  apparent  that  the  loss  of  jobs  or 
the  threat  of  job  loss  produces  stress  and 
associated  widescale  mental  and  physical 
health  problems. 

It  is  not  apparent,  however,  just  what 
Ls  the  precise  magnitude  of  these  prob- 
lems. For  this  reason,  the  Joint  Economic 
Committee,  with  assistance  from-  the 
Library  of  Congress,  has  contracted  with 
Dr.  M.  Harvey  Brenner  of  Johns  Hop- 
kins University  to  conduct  an  extensive 
study  on  the  social  costs  of  unemploy- 
ment. I  believe  this  study,  to  be  com- 
plet.ed  shortly,  will  shed  some  well- 
deserved  light  on  the  subject. 

A  variety  of  survey  articles  on  the 
social  costs  of  unemployment  have  ap- 
peared in  the  past  year.  Perhaps  the  most 
comprehensive  is  one  entitled.  "The  Re- 
cession Takes  Its  Toll:  Family  Discord, 
Mental  Illness."  by  Ann  Crittenden,  in 
the  New  York  Times  on  April  19,  1976. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  this  article  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

The  Recession  Takes  Its  Toll:  Family 

Discord.  Mental  Illness 

(By  Ann  Crittenden) 

.\  New  York  City  couple  in  their  late  30's 
have  seen  the  Income  from  their  Jointly  oper- 
ated beauty  salon  drop  by  half  In  the  last 
two  years  because  of  the  recession. 

As  a  result,  according  to  a  caseworker  at 
Jewish  Family  Services  In  Manhattan,  the 
husband  has  become  cold  and  withdrawn, 
the  wife  Is  Increa-slngly  critical  of  him.  and 
both  parents  have  been  harder  on  their  four 
children.  Their  12-year-old  son  Is  having  dis- 
ciplinary problem-s  in  school  for  the  first 
time  and  has  been  threatened  with  expul- 
sion. 

A  former  alcoholic,  a  Manhattan  woman  In 
her  mld-30'8,  had  succeeded  In  straightening 
out  her  life  and  was  working  as  a  substitute 
teacher.  But  because  of  the  recent  cutbacks 


In  the  New  York  educational  system,  she  Is 
no  longer  working,  and  her  psychologist  re- 
ports that  she  has  lost  her  new-found  self- 
confidence  and  has  started  drinking  again. 

A  SUten  Island  couple  In  their  mld-40's 
were  reasonably  happily  married  until  the 
husband  lost  his  Job  with  a  construction 
company  some  eight  months  ago.  When  he 
began  to  stay  at  home  all  day  the  enforced 
togetherness  produced  tensions  that  finally 
destroyed  a  marriage  of  17  years. 

These  people,  and  hundreds  more  with  sim- 
ilar problems,  have  been  flooding  community 
mental  health  clinics  and  counseling  services 
throughout  the  New  York  area,  and  thou- 
sands more  have  turned  to  similar  agencies 
all  over  the  country.  They  are  victims  of  the 
recession,  but  casualties  of  a  type  that  has 
rarely  been  reported  before. 

While  It  Is  all  too  obvious  that  loss  of  a 
Job  or  of  Income  produces  economic  hardship, 
It  Is  much  less  generally  recognized  that  eco- 
nomic stress  produces  widespread  mental 
and  physical  Illness  as  well.  For  many  Indi- 
viduals, apparently,  hard  times  mean  not 
only  meatless  meals  and  foreclosed  mort- 
gages, but  also  self-doubt,  depression, 
alcoholism,  sexual  problems,  marital  discord 
and  even  psychosomatic  Illness. 

According  to  many  mental  health  workers, 
those  most  affected  with  these  problems  are 
frequently  not  the  poor,  who  are  accustomed 
to  belt  tightening,  but  middle-class  Indi- 
viduals who  have  never  had  to  cope  with 
economic  uncertainty  before.  Middle-aped 
professional  men,  whose  whole  notion  of 
their  own  self-worth  is  often  centered  on 
their  working  Identity,  seem  to  be  particular- 
ly hard  hit  by  economic  downturns 

"You  have  a  terrible  choice  when  you're 
unemployed,"  said  a  political  science  profes- 
sor who  went  without  a  Job  for  a  year  after 
he  failed  to  get  tenure  at  his  university 

"You  either  have  to  go  out  and  hustle 
yourself  every  single  day.  or  Just  vegetate." 
he  explained,  "You  feel  a  real  temptation  to 
Isolate  yourself — to  stay  out  of  touch  with 
your  friends  You  don't  want  them  to  see 
how  depressed,  or  what  a  failure  you  are  " 
AWARE  or  psychological  damage 

Judy  Lang,  a  casework  supervisor  for  Jew- 
ish Family  Services  In  New  York,  one  of  the 
country's  largest  family  counseling  agencies, 
notes  that  such  feelings  are  common  to  all 
the  unemployed,  for.  she  said.  "We're  a  socie- 
ty that  evaluates  people  by  what  they  do,  by 
their  work.  Many  people  think.  "I  am  what  I 
am  because  I  do  what  I  do  '  When  they  lose 
their  Job  their  whole  world  falls  apart  " 

Doctors  and  mental  health  clinicians  have 
long  been  aware  of  the  p.sychologlcal  damage 
wrought  by  economic  change,  and  studies 
done  during  the  Depression  showed  this  ef- 
fect. Apparently  while  the  economic  hard- 
ship of  the  1930's  brought  extremely  stable 
families  even  closer  together.  It  served  to  un- 
ravel the  greater  number  of  families,  and  the 
mental  health  of  Individuals,  who  were  al- 
ready somewhat  vmstable. 

Little  research  was  conducted  to  further 
the-se  observations  until  the  recent  recession. 
but  today  a  number  of  efforts  are  being  made 
to  document  and  quantify  the  phenomenon. 

The  most  Influential  work  thus  far  has 
been  done  by  Dr.  M.  Harvey  Brenner  of  Johns 
Hopkins  University,  who  has  shown  that 
psychiatric  admissions  to  hospitals  in  New 
York  State  over  the  last  127  years  increased 
every  time  the  economy  declined 

Dr.  Brenner  has  also  found  a  strong  rela- 
tionship between  fetal.  Infant  and  maternal 
mortality  rates  and  unemployment  rates  in 
the  United  States  for  lftl5  to  1967.  a  link 
that  has  become  tighter  In  recent  years  as 
medical  discoveries  reduced  the  number  of 
such  deaths  attributable  to  nonstress- 
related  factors.  It  Is  even  possible,  Dr.  Bren- 
ner suggests,  that  the  differences  between 
the  United  States  Infant  mortality  rate  and 


the  lower  rates  In  several  Western  European 
countries  may  be  due  to  variations  In  na- 
tional policy  on  unemployment. 

According  to  Dr.  Brenner,  unemployment 
could  affect  Infant  mortality  In  three  ways; 

The  unemployed  In  general  have  less  ac- 
cess to  medical  care. 

Stress  operating  on  pregnant  women  could 
affect  not  only  their  health,  but  also  the 
health  of  the  fetus  and  later  the  Infant. 

Various  actions  taken  by  prospective 
mothers  to  ease  stress,  such  as  the  consump- 
tion of  drugs,  alcohol,  and  tobacco,  consti- 
tute risks  for  the  chUd. 

recession  and  the  heart 

In  another  study.  Dr.  Brenner's  research 
Indicates  that  deaths  from  heart  disease 
correlate  with  periods  of  economic  recession. 

More  recently,  telephone  surveys  of  men- 
tal health  facilities  around  the  country,  di- 
rected by  Louis  E.  Kopolow  and  Frank  M. 
Ochberg,  p6ychlatrlst.s  associated  with  the 
National  Institute  of  Mental  Health  In 
Bethesda,  Md.,  confirmed  Dr.  Brenner's  ob- 
servations on  the  ties  between  mental  Illness 
and  the  economy. 

In  one  community  health  center  In  New 
Jersey,  for  example,  the  cases  of  depression 
went  up  bv  40  percent  In  a  few  months  of 
1975. 

And  a  study  of  four  Southern  California 
community  mental  health  services,  con- 
ducted last  year  by  David  Dooley  and  Ralph 
Catalano  of  the  University  of  California  at 
Irvine,  Calif  ,  revealed  an  Increase  In  clients 
with  economically-related  problems.  Mr. 
Catelano's  latest  research.  In  Kansas  City, 
goes  further,  showing  a  link  between  eco- 
nomic change  and  increased  incidence  of 
depression 

As  the  number  of  Jobs  In  New  York  con- 
tinue to  shrink,  mental  health  and  family 
counseling  services  In  the  city  have  been 
Inundated  with  requests  for  assistance.  Mrs. 
Lang  notes  that  calls  to  the  Jewish  Family 
Services  "quick  response"  number,  with 
professionals  directly  answering  calls  from 
troubled  Individuals,  have  doubled  In  the 
last  few  months. 

FAMILY  rRICTION  SEEN  ON  RISE 

Lester  Reddy,  executive  director  of  the 
Brooklyn  Bureau  of  Community  Services, 
says  he  has  observed  an  Increase  in  family 
friction  as  a  result  of  the  recession,  which 
he  terms  a  "high-pressure  crucible."  tending 
to  "bring  out  the  underlying  difficulties  be- 
tween family  members  that  would  not  nor- 
mally appear." 

These  and  other  councelors  note  that  anx- 
iety about  being  laid  off  can  be  as  hard  to 
bear  as  actually  losing  a  Job.  particularly  for 
employees  of  the  city's  civil  service,  who 
thought,  when  they  became  teachers  or  po- 
licemen or  firemen  that  they  would  be  guar- 
anteed a  great  amount  of  Job  security 

One  young  couple  who  app>ealed  to  the 
Catholic  Charities  Family  Service  In  Staten 
Island  for  help  with  marital  problems,  for 
example,  were  at  odds  because  the  wife  felt 
that  the  husband,  a  teacher,  should  be  active- 
ly looking  for  a  new  Job  even  though  he  had 
not  been  laid  off  yet.  In  another  case,  accord- 
ing to  James  F.  Ryan  of  the  same  agency, 
a  Manhattan  fireman  In  his  early  30's  was  so 
frightened  of  losing  his  Job  that  a  moderate 
drinking  problem  turned  Into  a  series  of 
binges  that  seriously  threatened  his  marri- 
age. 

Some  research  Indicates  that  alcoholism 
Is  typically  a  working-class  reaction  to  eco- 
nomic stress,  while  depression  and  with- 
drawal from  social  contacts  Is  a  more  fre- 
quent response  of  higher  Income  groups  In 
either  case,  however,  the  most  common  out- 
come seems  to  be  marital  tension. 

REACTIONS    ARE    DIFFERENT 

Mr.  Ryan  cites  the  experience  of  a  35-year- 
old   boUermaker  who   lost  his  Job   and   was 
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forced  to  stay  home  with  three  younp  chil- 
dren while  his  wife  had  to  go  back  to  work  as 
a  nurse.  She  resented  the  fact  that  she  had 
to  leave  the  family  and  that  he  dldnt  seem 
to  take  proper  care  of  the  house,  while  he 
became  angry  at  having  to  do  women's  work" 
The  couple  began  to  quarrel,  he  started 
drinking  heavily,  and  the  marriage  almost 
broke  up  until  he  eventually  Joined  Al- 
coholics Anonymous. 

On  the  other  hand,  loss  of  a  Job  or  fear  of 
being  unable  to  find  one  can  convince  many 
people  to  remain  In  a  marriage  that  has 
reached  a  dead  end. 

Numerous  social  workers  report  cases  of 
middle-aged  women  who  want  to  leave  their 
husbands  but  who  cannot,  In  a  depressed 
economy,  find  Jobs  to  support  themselves 
alone. 

Economic  fears  are  also  frequently  accom- 
panied by  sexual  problems,  according  to 
many  psychiatrists. 

•There  is  often  a  fall-off  of  sexual  appetite 
and  of  energy, "  Dr.  Ochberg  said,  "almost  as 
If  a  battery  has  been  turned  off."  A  husband's 
repressed  anger  and  Insecurity  about  his 
masculinity  can  turn  Into  coldness  or  Im- 
potence, he  explained,  and  the  wife's  resent- 
ment at  her  husband's  perceived  failure 
translates  Into  frigidity. 

A  couple's  anxieties  can  quickly  be  trp.ns- 
mitted  to  their  children.  "Kids  feel  terrific 
Insecurity  and  fear  if  they  see  a  father 
sleeping  late  or  drinking,  and  a  mother 
harassed  or  depressed,  said  Mrs.  Lang,  who 
has  seen  numerous  children  act  out  their 
frustrations  by  disruptive  behavior  In  school. 

A    TROCBLINO    ASPECTS 

One  of  the  most  troubling  aspects  of  the 
apparently  strong  relationship  between  an 
unstable  economy  and  social  and  emotional 
disturbance,  according  to  Dr.  Ochberg  and 
Dr.  Kopolow,  Is  the  Implication  that  the  need 
for  assistance  occurs  precisely  when  the 
funds  available  for  expanding  mental  health 
services  are  being  reduced. 

This  dilemma  of  more  people  to  treat  with 
fewer  resources  poses  a  serious  challenge  to 
the  delivery  of  mental  healtn  service,"  the 
two  psychiatrists  wrote  In  a  recent  Issue  of 
MH,  a  quarterly  magazine  published  by  the 
National  Association  for  Mental  Health  In 
Rosslyn.  Va. 

On  the  other  hand,  some  experts  maintain 
that  a  greater  awareness  of  the  psychological 
toll  Inherent  In  economic  disruption  could 
persuade  policymakers  to  work  harder  to 
avoid  recessions. 

At  least  Mr.  Catalano  argues,  "Mental 
health  authorities  could  know  before-hand 
what  kinds  of  problems  they  might  encoun- 
ter, and  deploy  their  resources  where  the 
stresses  occur.  In  the  past,  mental  health  de- 
partments could  simply  react  health  depart- 
ments could  simply  react  to  problems." 

Now.  by  using  economic  statistics,  he  said, 
they  have  the  possibility  of  being  preventive, 
by  setting  up  prevention  programs  In  schools, 
factories,  and  unions  In  communities  where 
economic  chanpf  :^  ri7.Mripated. 


FORMER  DEFENSE  AND  INTELLI- 
GENCE EXPERT  CRITICIZES  B-1 
BOMBER 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  in 
keeping  with  the  continuing  dialog  on 
the  B-1  bomber,  today  I  would  like  to 
discuss  the  recent  article  in  the  Wash- 
ington Star  by  the  former  Deputy  Di- 
rector of  the  Central  Intelligence  Agency 
and  assistant  director  of  the  Arms  Con- 
trol and  Disarmament  Agency,  Herbert 
Scoville.  Jr. 

Dr.  Scoville  is  an  expert  by  any  defi- 
nition on  the  subject  of  high  technology 
related  to  military  capabilities.  Analyz- 
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mg  thai  area  was  his  principal  respon- 
sibility at  the  Central  Intelligence  Agen- 
cy as  Deputy  Director  for  Science  and 
Technology.  Therefore  he  not  only  has 
had  an  opportunity  to  examine  U.S. 
weapon  programs  but  the  advanced  pro- 
grams of  poUntial  adversaries  as  well. 
He  has  summarized  his  arguments 
again.^t  the  B-1  as  follows; 

(1)  The  strategic  bomber  Is  only  a  back- 
up in  the  event  of  completely  unforeseen 
vulnerabilities  developing  in  our  submarine- 
launched  ballistic  missile  force. 

(2)  Its  costly  supersonic  capability  will 
almost  never  be  used  in  any  operational 
mission. 

(3)  It  win  be  a  major  contributor  to  at- 
mospheric pollution  and  an  avid  guzzler  of 
increasingly  scarce  fuel. 

(4)  The  Russian  strategic  bomber  force  Is 
far  Inferior  to  our  present  B52s  so  the  Bl  is 
not  needed  to  maintain  equivalence  with  the 
Soviet  Union. 

(5)  There  Is  no  lu-gency  In  procuring  a  new 
bomber  since  the  B.S2s  will  continue  to  oper- 
ate satisfactorily  m  the  1990s. 

(6)  The  expenditures  for  the  Bl  system, 
which  during  its  lifetime  could  reach  $100 
billion,  will  produce  both  a  net  decrease  in 
employment  and  an  Inflationary  stimulus. 

(7)  A  stand-off  aircraft  equipped  with 
long-range  missiles  is  a  more  militarily  ef- 
fective system  than  the  Bl  if  and  when  a 
follow-on  to  the  B52  Is  found  necessary. 

The  Bl  Is  a  costly,  wrong  answer  at  the 
wTong   time   to  our  real   security  needs. 

Mr.  President,  these  arguments  have 
a  great  deal  of  appeal.  If  we  have  built 
an  expensive  supersonic  capability  into 
this  aircraft  that  seldom  if  ever  will  be 
ased.  if  the  costs  are  over  $21  billion 
for  the  aricraft  alone  without  weapons 
or  maintenance,  if  the  performance  of 
this  aircraft  has  been  degraded  sig- 
nificantly since  its  inception,  then  we 
are  spending  an  enormous  amount  of 
money  on  a  weapon  system  that  does  not 
measure  up. 

Mr.  President,  I  restate  that  if  the  Air 
Force  wishes  to  respond  to  the  argu- 
ments made  in  this  article.  I  would  be 
pleased  to  put  them  in  the  Record  so 
that  all  views  can  be  compared. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  Herbert  Scoville  article  in 
the  Washington  Star  title  "B-1  Bomber: 
Gu.ssied  Up.  But  So  What?"  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows : 

(From  the  Washington  Star,  Apr    11.   1976] 

B-1    Bomber:    Gussied   Up,   But   So   What? 

(By  Herbert  Scoville,  Jr.) 

The  Bl.  a  new  Intercontinental  strategic 
bomber  for  which  the  Air  Force  has  been 
fighting  for  more  than  10  years,  reaches  its 
moment  of  truth  In   1976. 

Almost  $3  billion  has  been  authorized  to 
develop  the  Bl  after  the  earlier  B70  pro- 
gram was  halted  by  Secretan.'  McNamara  In 
the  early  1960s.  Since  the  inception  of  the 
program,  costs  have  skyrocketed  and  per- 
formance plunged,  but  it  was  argued  that 
the  proper  time  to  stop  it  would  be  after  de- 
velopment and  evaluation  tests  were  com- 
pleted rather  than  in  mid-stream.  Now  the 
decision  on  procurement  Is  officially  sched- 
uled for  November  1976.  but  the  Congress 
Is  being  asked  to  authorize  in  advance  about 
$1  billion  to  start  production  Secretary  of 
Defense  Donald  Rumsfeld  and  senior  Air 
Force  oflilcals  are  acting  as  if  they  had  al- 
ready made  the  decision  without  waiting  un- 


til November  for  the  completion  of  the  eval- 
tiatlon  tests  which  a  recent  GAO  report  in- 
dicates are  running  behind  schedule 

The  current  official  cost  of  the  Bl  is  $88 
million  per  plane  If  all  the  proposed  244  are 
procured  Thus  the  total  program  for  the 
aircraft  alone  is  already  estimated  to  exceed 
$20  billion,  and  the  price  continues  to  rise 
daily.  Furthermore,  this  does  not  Include 
the  costs  for  the  armament,  such  as  missiles 
nor  for  a  whole  new  fleet  of  tankers  which 
would  be  required  to  make  the  force  truly 
useful  A  recent  Brookings  study.  Moderniz- 
ing the  Strategic  Bomber  Force,  by  Quan- 
beck  and  Wood,  estimates  that  overai:  10- 
year  (FY  '76-851  expenditures  for  our  strate- 
gic bomber  force  if  the  Bl  were  incorporated 
Into  it  would  reach  a  total  of  $91.5  billion. 
The  Bl  wii:  be  the  most  expensive  weapons 
system  ever  built. 

Whv  do  we  need  the  B"  and  what  are  we 
getting  for  all  these  billions''  The  Bl  is  in- 
tended to  be  a  replacement  for  the  B-52  as 
the  intercontinental  bomber  part  of  our  stTA- 
tegic  deterrent  triad  Submarine-launched 
ballistic  ml&siles  are  the  primarv  element  in 
our  deterrent  b\it  landbased  ICBMs  and  in- 
tercontinental bombers  provide  a  back-up  in 
the  event  of  some  unforeseen  threat  to  our 
submarines  Both  tlie  MLnutemen  ICBMs  and 
the  bombers  on  the  pround  are  potentially 
vulnerable  but  together  they  are  secure  since 
there  is  no  scenario  by  which  both  can  be 
knocked  out  in  a  surprise  attack. 

Bombers  have  the  advantape  of  being  able 
to  fly  away  from  their  bases  wlihoir,  waiting 
for  the  final  decision  to  launch  an  attack 
since,  unlike  missiles,  they  can  be  recalled  at 
any  time  until  they  reach  Soviet  borders.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  bombs  they  deliver  will 
be  arriving  hours  after  much  of  both  coun- 
tries will  have  been  turned  to  rubble  by  mis- 
sile warheads  In  fact,  one  of  the  uncertain- 
ties about  the  Bl  is  whether  it  can  fly 
through  the  debris  clouds  that  are  an  inevi- 
table aftermath  of  nuclear  explosions. 

The  Bl  is  planned  to  be  the  replacement 
for  the  B52  but  Secretary  Rumsfeld  admits 
this  year  that  the  strategic  u.=e  of  B52's 
equipped  with  long-range  air-to-.^urface  mis- 
siles would  be  an  appropriate  mission 
"through  the  1980s  and  1990s."  Thus,  there 
Is  no  urgency  in  procuring  a  next  generation 
bomber. 

In  fact,  premature  procurement  of  the  HI 
could  mean  that  both  systems  will  be  wear- 
ing out  almost  concurrently  since  the  life  of 
a  new  supersonic  plane  is  likely  to  be  much 
shorter  than  the  extremely  durable  B52.  We 
should  take  advantage  of  this  breathing  spell 
to  design  the  best  follow-on  aircraft  system 
that  could  be  procured  In  the  19906  If  at  that 
time  one  stUl  appeared  necessary. 

The  one  characteristic  driving  up  the  cost 
of  the  Bl  more  than  any  other  is  Its  super- 
sonic flight  capability.  Although  originally 
planned  to  be  supersonic  at  all  altitudes. 
the  Bl  is  now  designed  to  fly  supersonically 
(Mach  1.6  Instead  of  the  originally  planned 
2.2)  only  at  high  altitudes  and  subsonlcally 
(450  mph)  at  low  altitudes. 

Because  of  the  great  effectiveness  of  ctir- 
rent  Soviet  air  defenses  at  medium  and  high 
altitudes,  our  operational  plans  have  long 
called  for  the  penetration  of  Soviet  air  space 
only  close  to  the  ground,  thus  precluding 
supersonic  speeds  over  the  Soviet  Union. 
Moreover,  supersonic  flight  uses  up  so  much 
fuel  that  It  drastically  curtails  the  Bl  range 
and  prevents  supersonic  speeds  for  any  sig- 
nificant portion  of  a  mission  unless  tankers 
are  available  for  multiple  aerial  refueling. 
Basically,  the  Bl  is  a  subsonic  bomber  with  a 
short  supersonic  dash  capability  at  high  alti- 
tudes. Since  planes  at  high  altitudes  are  vul- 
nerable to  Soviet  defenses  at  any  speed,  this 
supersonic  dash  will  only  be  practical  out- 
side the  Soviet  Union  where  It  Is  not  needed. 

Thus,    the    expensive,     high-performance 
characteristic  of  supersonic  speed  is  largely    • 
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wasted  since  It  can  almost  never  be  used  on 
any  mission.  Furthermore.  If  the  plane  Is  to 
fly  supersoiilcally  the  engines  cannot  be 
designed  optimally  for  subsonic  flight,  so  the 
siipprsonlc  capability  degrades  the  plane's 
performance  under  conditions  normally  used 
In  'iperatlons.  Military  elTectlveneas  htw  been 
HtitTitlced  to  the  desire  by  the  Air  Force  to 
fly  faster  and  to  the  challenge  for  aircraft 
designers  of  building  a  supersonic  plane.  The 
U.S.  taxpayer  must  pick  up  the  tab  for  the 
billions  of  dollars  these  whims  cost. 

The  Bl  supersonic  capability,  If  It  Is  ever 
used,  not  onJy  costs  dollars  but  creates  se- 
rious envlrorunental  hazards.  A  study  by  the 
Environmental  Action  Foundation,  "Boom 
and  Bust,  the  Bl  Bomber  and  the  Environ- 
ment." has  calculated  that  when  Bl  bomb- 
ers fly  In  the  stratosphere  at  supersonic 
speeds,  they  will  release  prodigious  quan- 
tities of  pollutants,  such  as  oxides  of  nitro- 
gen, threatening  the  same  ozone  depletion 
that  has  caused  such  concern  with  Its  civil 
cousins,  the  SST  and  aerosol  dispensers.  Its 
supersonic  boom  would  force  It  to  fly  on 
training  missions  only  over  uninhabited  areas 
to  avoid  Intolerable  effects  In  population  cen- 
ters. In  Its  life  span  of  25  years,  billions  of 
gallons  of  fuel  will  be  consumed  by  a  Bl  fleet, 
hardly  a  pleasant  outlook  In  an  era  when  en- 
ergy will  be  Increasingly  limited. 

Reference  has  already  been  made  to  the 
limited  range  of  the  Bl  when  flown  super- 
sonlcally  at  high  altitudes.  However,  even 
when  flown  subsonlcally  all  the  way,  the  Bl 
only  has  an  operational  range  of  about  6.100 
miles,  so  that  refueling  tankers  are  required 
for  most  missions.  A  Bl  could  not,  without 
refueling,  fly  even  subsonlcally  with  a  full 
payload  from  the  United  States  to  the  So- 
viet Union,  penetrate  Soviet  defenses  at  low 
altitudes,  and  get  back  to  European  bases. 
The  plan  cannot  loiter,  awaiting  a  decision 
to  attack,  but  must  fly  directly  to  Its  as- 
signed targets,  thus  reducing  a  key  advan- 
tage of  bombers  over  missiles.  The  B52,  wl»lle 
far  from  having  Ideal  endurance,  has  been 
flown  12,500  miles  without  refueling. 

Thus,  after  having  spent  billions  we  will 
end  up  with  a  plane  which  will  be  little  If 
any  better  than  our  current  B52  for  the 
types  of  mlaslons  that  will  normally  be  flown. 
Despite  extensive  Soviet  air  defenses,  our 
bombers  are  still  believed  able  to  reach  tar- 
gets In  the  Interior  of  the  USSR  as  long  as 
they  stay  near  the  ground.  However,  Rums- 
feld predicts  that  we  can  expect  the  Soviet 
Union  to  develop  and  eventually  deploy  inter- 
ceptors with  a  look-down,  shoot-down  capa- 
bUlty  for  destroying  low-flying  aircraft;  thus 
all  planes,  even  the  Bis.  will  be  vulnerable 
unless  they  are  equipped  with  long-range 
alr-to-surface  missiles  to  saturate  area  de- 
fenses and  avoid  the  need  for  penetrating 
Soviet  air  space.  This  factor  would  argue 
strongly  that  any  follow-on  to  the  B52  should 
be  optimized  for  a  stand-off  mission  rather 
than  for  penetration.  In  the  meantime  the 
B52s  should  be  adapted  for  stand-off  missions 
by  equipping  them  with  long-range  alr-to- 
surface  mlssUes. 

Another  Important  factor  leading  to  the 
high  cost  of  the  Bl  is  the  ability  to  get  the 
planes  Into  the  air  and  away  from  the  field 
rapidly.  Because  of  the  vulnerability  of 
bombers  on  the  ground  to  destruction  by 
a  nuclear  explosion.  It  Is  Important  that  a 
portion  of  our  strategic  bomber  force  be  kept 
on  alert  so  that  planes  can  take  off  on 
warning  of  an  attack  and  before  the  Incom- 
ing missile  warhead  arrives  at  the  airfield. 
Although  the  Increased  weight  of  the  Bl  over 
the  original  design  criterion  has  lengthened 
Its  take-off  distance,  the  Bl  Is  still  able  to 
get  off  the  ground  and  out  of  range  faster 
than  the  current  B523.  However,  a  recent 
detailed  analysis  of  Its  survivability  In  the 
monograph  by  Quanbeck  and  Wood  shows 
that  this  advantage  Is  marginal.  If  depressed 
trajectory    ballistic    missiles    or    long-range 


cruise  missiles  can  be  launched  from  Soviet 
submarines,  capabilities  the  Soviets  have 
not  yet  shown  any  evidence  of  developing, 
then  all  types  of  planes  Including  the  Bl 
are  vulnerable  to  a  surprise  attack:  If  they 
cannot,  all  types  can  be  satisfactorily  pro- 
tected. 

Furthermore.  If  a  refueling  tanker  Is 
needed  for  the  Bl  to  complete  Its  mission, 
as  It  Is  In  most  cases,  then  the  vulnerability 
of  the  tanker  will  be  controlling  rather  than 
that  of  the  Bl  Itself.  Only  airborne  alert, 
which  Ls  not  practical  for  a  plane  with  the 
short  endurance  of  the  Bl.  will  provide  com- 
plete protection  against  such  a  surprise  at- 
tack, which  Is  admittedly  not  very  likely. 

Even  If  we  were  prepared  to  pay  the  high 
cost.  It  Is  becoming  increasingly  apparent 
that  the  Bl  Is  not  what  Is  needed  for  our 
security.  The  Brookings  study,  after  analyz- 
ing all  the  factors  Involved,  comes  to  the 
conclusion  that  when  the  B52s  must  be  re- 
placed. It  would  be  far  better  to  have  a  stand- 
off bomber — I.e.,  a  plane  which  can  launch 
Its  missiles  from  outside  the  Soviet  Union 
rather  than  one  which  has  to  penetrate  Its 
air  defenses.  Such  a  plane  could  have  a  long 
endurance  so  that  It  would  take  off  on  any 
type  of  alert,  thereby  decreasing  Its  poten- 
tial vulnerability  to  surprise  attack.  Unlike 
the  Bl,  which  would  have  to  fly  directly  to 
Its  targets  or  run  out  of  fuel,  a  plane  de- 
signed for  stand-off  delivery  could  loiter  and 
stay  airborne  for  long  periods  of  time  and 
only  be  ordered  to  approach  Soviet  borders 
and  launch  Its  missiles  after  a  full  evaluation 
of  the  situation  had  been  made.  It  would  not 
waste  money  on  supersonic  and  other  high- 
performance  capabilities  which  would  never 
be  used.  It  would  be  far  more  effective  and 
flexible  than  a  force  of  Bis  supported  by 
tankers;  in  fact,  the  tankers  themselves  or 
some  similar  cargo  aircraft  could  actually  be 
used  to  carry  the  long-range  missiles,  thus 
avoiding  the  need  for  any  true  bomber  air- 
craft. 

One  of  the  strongest  pressures  for  proceed- 
ing with  such  weapons  programs  as  the  Bl 
Is  the  Jobs  that  the  program  will  produce  In 
this  time  of  high  unemployment  However, 
the  thesis  that  we  must  continue  military  ex- 
penditures to  keep  people  employed  Is  a  sad 
delusion  fostered  by  the  military-Industrial 
complex.  Economic  studies  have  again  and 
again  shown  that  dollars  spent  on  defense 
employ  fewer  people  than  dollars  on  other 
types  of  federal  spending  programs.  For  ex- 
ample, using  the  analytical  procedures  de- 
veloped by  Roger  Bezdek.  economist  and 
manpower  expert.  In  his  book.  Long  Range 
Forecasting  of  Manpower  Requirements: 
Theory  and  Application.  It  can  be  shown  that 
$1  billion  for  Bl  procurement  will  provide 
about  59,000  Jobs;  a  similar  sum  for  mis- 
cellaneous transport  corustructlon  will  em- 
ploy 84,000  persons;  and  for  public  housing 
85,000.  Furthermore,  a  major  problem  with 
weapons  production  Jobs  Is  that  they  create 
a  demand  for  consumer  goods  without  pro- 
viding an  offsetting  supply,  thus  fueling  in- 
flation. 

The  administration.  Congress  and  labor 
have  got  to  realize  that  the  shortsighted 
policy  of  allocating  70  per  cent  of  the  federal 
controllable  funds,  year  after  year,  to  na- 
tional defense  Is  a  major  contributory  cause 
of  our  current  financial  difficulties.  Studies 
show  that  44  of  our  states  have  paid  out 
more  In  taxes  to  support  the  Bl  than  they 
have  received  back  In  contracts  or  subcon- 
tracts for  the  program  For  example.  It  has 
cost  the  state  of  New  York,  which  can  111 
afford  It.  $198  million  while  returning  $38 
million. 

Finally,  this  Is  not  an  sirea  where  we  need 
to  be  stampeded  Into  unnecessary  weapons 
procurement  In  order  to  maintain  equiva- 
lence with  the  Russians  The  American  In- 
tercontinental bomber  force  Is  superior  In 
every  way  to  the  Russian  on©  and  will  re- 


main so  ladlAnltely.  The  USSR  has  only 
about  150  old  bomber.s  far  Inferior  to  our 
600  B52sand  FBI  lis.  The  new  Backfire,  which 
Is  Just  beginning  to  be  deployed,  is  not  de- 
signed to  be  an  intercontinental  bomber  Al- 
though supersonic,  it  can't  reach  the  United 
States  on  a  one-way  mission  If  It  flies  at  such 
speeds.  Unrefueled,  It  can  only  fly  sub- 
sonlcally at  high  altitudes  to  reach  the 
United  States  on  one-way  missions.  If  re- 
fueled, a  capability  which  the  Soviets  have 
largely  Ignored,  it  could  reach  the  United 
States  and  return  only  If  staged  from  Arctic 
bases  and  flown  subsonlcally  at  high  alti- 
tudes. 

The  debate  on  the  Bl  procurement,  which 
began  In  Congress  last  week,  will  be  thp 
successor  to  the  ABM  and  the  Trident,  both 
of  which  passed  only  by  close  votes  In  the 
Senate.  After  expenditure  of  more  than  17 
billion.  ABM  deployment  has  been  phased 
out  because  It  was  possible  to  get  the  Rus- 
sians to  forego  missile  defense  In  the  Moscow 
ABM  Treaty  of  1972  and  because  It  became 
almost  universally  recognized  that  the  Safe- 
guard IBM  was  Ineffective  The  Trident  pro- 
gram goes  on  with  the  cost  rising  to  more 
than  $18  billion  for  10  submarines  and  the 
administration  planning  now  to  buy  more 
than  10. 

If  the  decision  Is  made  to  go  ahead  with 
the  Bl  this  year,  then  It  may  never  be  pos- 
sible again  to  stop  this  program  and  avoid 
this  colossal  drain  on  the  taxpayers'  pockete 
It  will  always  be  argued  that  we  have  sunk 
so  much  Into  the  propram  that  we  cannot 
afford  not  to  go  ahead.  It  will  also  be  said 
that  buying  a  smaller  number  of  planes  will 
not  significantly  reduce  the  over-all  expense 
Although  the  administration  claims  It  will 
not  make  Its  own  decision  until  November, 
It  Is  asking  Congress  to  endorse  an  advance 
check  now  Officials  undoubtedly  estimate 
It  win  be  more  difficult  to  stop  the  program 
In  the  midst  of  the  election  campaign  than 
It  would  be  a  year  later.  The  lobbjrlsts,  pro 
and  con  the  Bl.  tire  out  In  full  force.  Those 
that  have  fought  rising  defense  budgets  and 
are  satisfied  with  nuclear  sufficiency  believe 
that  unless  the  Bl  Is  halted,  there  will  be 
no  stopping  mammoth  additional  Increased 
expenditures  for  the  military  In  future  years. 
On  the  day  before  the  House  vote  last  week 
(the  vote  went  agtilnst  deferring  funding 
for  Bl  production),  the  Air  Force  by  happy 
coincidence  flew  the  Bl  at  its  fastest  super- 
sonic speed  to  date,  and  the  wide  press 
coverage  conveniently  Ignored  the  fact  that 
these  supersonic  speeds  will  never  be  us- 
able In  any  combat  mission. 

Congressmen.  In  making  the  multl-bllllon- 
dollar  decision,  must  look  beyond  all  the 
smoky  rhetoric  that  the  Russians  are  out- 
spending  us  and  that  the  United  States  Is 
becoming  a  second-rate  power,  and  remem- 
ber that: 

fl )  The  strategic  bomber  Is  only  a  backup 
In  the  event  of  completely  unforeseen  vxil- 
nerabllltles  developing  In  our  submarine- 
launched  ballistic  missile  force. 

(2)  Its  costly  supersonic  capability  will 
almost  never  be  used  In  any  operational 
mission. 

(3)  It  will  be  a  major  contributor  to 
atmospheric  pollution  and  an  avid  gtizzler 
of  Increasingly  scarce  fuel. 

(4)  The  Russian  strategic  bomber  force 
Is  far  Inferior  to  our  present  B52s  so  the  Bl 
Is  not  needed  to  maintain  equivalence  with 
the  Soviet  Union 

(5)  There  Is  no  urgency  in  procuring  a 
new  bomber  since  the  B52s  will  continue  to 
operate  satisfactorily  In  the  1990s. 

(6)  The  expenditures  for  the  Bl  system. 
which  during  Its  lifetime  could  reach  $100 
billion,  will  produce  both  a  net  decrease  In 
employment  and  an  Inflationary  stimulus 

(7)  A  stand-off  aircraft  equipped  with 
long-range  mlssUes  Is  a  more  militarily  ef- 
fective system  than  the  Bl  If  and  when  a 
follow-on  to  the  B52  Is  found  necessary. 
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The  Bl   Is  a  costly,  wrong  answer  at  the 
wrong  time  to  our  real   security    needs. 


V.^LUE  OF  SOCIAL  SECURITY 
PROTECTION 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  the  social 
security  program  Ls  one  of  the  Nation's 
mos-t  valued  Institutions  One  out  of  every 
seven  Americans  receives  a  monthly  so- 
cial .security  check  These  benefits  re- 
place, in  part,  the  earnings  that  have 
been  lost  becau.se  of  retirement,  death, 
or  disability.  In  addition,  medicare  pro- 
tection Ls  provided  when  people  reach  65 
or  have  been  di.sabled  for  2  years,  or  suffer 
from  cnd-stafje  renal  disease. 

In  all,  .social  security  currently  pays 
more  than  S7.3  billion  in  benefits  each 
month. 

That  fact  is  difficult  to  put  into  proper 
context.  This  amount — $7.3  billion  a 
month — Ls  useful  in  measuring  social  se- 
curity's overall  impact  on  the  economy. 
but  it  does  not  fully  illustrate  the  value 
of  the  protection  provided  for  Individual 
families.  A  few  key  facts,  it  seems  to  me, 
would  make  this  point. 

SURVIVORS      INSURANCE      PROTrCTION 

Survivors  protection,  for  example,  is 
an  important  part  of  .social  security. 
Social  security  monthly  benefits  are  p^id 
to  a  deceased  worker's : 

Unmarried  children  under  18 — under 
22  if  full-time  students. 

Unmarried  son  or  daut:ht«r  18  or  over 
who  was  severely  di.sabled  before  22  and 
continues  to  be  disabled. 

Widow  or  de{>endent  widower  60  or 
older. 

Widow,  widower,  or  divorced  wife  if 
carinK  for  the  worker's  child  under  18 — 
or  di-sabled — who  receives  a  child's  insur- 
ance benefit. 

Widow  or  dependent  widower  50  or 
older  who  becomes  disabled  not  later  than 
7  years  after  the  worker's  death,  or  in  the 
case  of  a  widow,  within  7  years  after  she 
stoi)s  receiving  checks  as  a  widow  caring 
for  the  worker's  cJiildren. 

Dependent  parents  62  and  older. 

Divorced  wife  60  or  older  if  the  mar- 
riage lasted  20  consecutive  years  or  more. 

Disabled  divorced  wife  50  or  older  if 
the  marriage  lasted  at  least  20  consecu- 
tive years  and  if  she  becomes  disabled 
within  the  7-year  periods  described  for 
disabled  widows. 

Grandchildren  who  were  living  with 
and  dependent  on  the  worker  and  whose 
parents  are  disabled  or  deceased. 

Ninety-five  out  of  every  100  children 
under  18  and  their  mothers  have  survi- 
vorship protection  if  the  father  were  to 
die. 

The  value  of  social  security  .survivors 
protection  for  a  family  with  young 
children  depends  largely  on :  First,  the 
number  and  age  of  the  children;  and 
second,  the  eammgs  of  the  worker  For 
example,  in  the  case  of  a  young  worker 
with  average  monthly  earnings  of  $600 
who  dies  in  mid- 1976  leaving  a  wife 
aged  32  and  two  children  aged  3  and  5. 
the  present  value  of  social  security  bene- 
fits that  will  be  paid  to  that  family  over 
the  years — assuming  that  the  children 
attend  school  until  they  reach  age  22 — 
is  $113,520.  And,  it  is  guaranteed  infla- 
tion-proof. 


DISABIUTY  rNSURANCE  PBOTECTIOK 

Disability  protection  is  another  im- 
portant part  of  social  security.  Monthly 
social  security  disability  benefits  are  paid 
to  disabled  workers  and  the  workers: 

Unmarried  children  18 — or  under  22 
if  full-time  student. 

Unmarried  children  18  or  over  who 
were  severely  disabled  before  22  and  who 
continue  to  be  disabled. 

Wives  or  dependent  husbands  62  or 
over. 

Wives  under  62  who  care  for  a  cov- 
ered worker's  child  under  18 — or  dis- 
abled— who  received  a  benefit  based  on 
the  retired  or  disabled  worker's  earnings. 

Divorced  wives  62  or  older  if  the  mar- 
riage lasted  20  consecutive  years  or  more. 

Grandchildren  who  are  living  with  and 
dependent  on  the  worker  and  whose  par- 
ents are  disabled  or  deceased. 

Four  out  of  five  adults  have  disability 
protection  under  social  security  in  the 
event  of  the  breadwinner's  long-term 
disability,  either  as  insured  workers  or 
a«  dependents  of  insured  workers. 

The  present  value  of  the  social  secu- 
rity survivors  and  disability  protection 
L<;  about  $116,380  for  a  man  who: 

Becomes  disabled  in  mld-1976  at  age 
35: 

Has  a  wife  aged  32  and  two  children 
age  3  and  5; 

Has  average  montlily  earnings  of  $600 ; 
and 

Dies  after  being  disabled  for  5  years. 

Tliese  benefits  are  also  inflation-proof. 

If  the  disabled  worker  in  this  example 
dies  after  being  disabled  for  20  rather 
than  5  years,  the  present  value  is  about 
$137,140. 

MEDICARE     HOSPrrAL     INSITEANCE     PROTECTION 

At  age  65.  medicare  hospital  insurance 
protection  automatically  goes  with  ehgi- 
bility  to  social  security  or  railroad  re- 
tirement benefits  for  workers,  depend- 
ents, or  survivors.  Also  eligible  for  hos- 
pital insurance  are  disabled  people  under 
65  who  have  been  continualy  entitled  to 
social  security  or  railroad  retirement 
benefits  on  the  basis  of  a  disability  for 
2  years.  Insured  workers  and  their  de- 
pendent'; who  have  end-stage  renal  dis- 
ease are  eligible  also.  Finally,  people  65 
and  over  who  are  not  eligible  under  any 
of  tlie.se  provisions  can  buy  medicare 
hospital  in.surance  protection,  currently 
for  $40  a  month.  It  will  go  up  to  $45  this 
July. 

Three  t\T3es  of  care  provided  by  par- 
ticipating organizations  are  covered:  In- 
patient hospital  care,  posthospital  ex- 
tended care,  and  posthospital  home 
health  services. 

Inpatient  hospital  care  is  covered  for 
up  to  90  days  in  a  bcneiTt  period.  A  bene- 
fit period  starts  when  a  person  enters  a 
hospital  and  ends  when  the  patient  has 
been  out  of  a  hospital  or  skilled  nursing 
home  for  60  consecutive  days.  Medicare 
now  pays  all  but  the  first  $104  of  the 
cost  of  covered  .senices  for  the  first  60 
days.  If  hospitalization  lasts  longer  than 
60  days,  the  medicare  beneficiarj-  pays 
a  $26  daily  coiiLsurance  charge  for  the 
next  30  days.  In  addition,  a  lifetime  re- 
serve of  60  days  of  inpatient  hospital 
benefits  is  available  to  beneficiaries  who 
have  used  up  the  90  days  of  benefits  in 


a  benefit  period.  Here  again,  the  patient 
must  pay  a  $52  daily  coinsurance  charge. 

The  second,  posthospital  extended 
care,  is  covered  for  up  to  100  days  in  a 
benefit  period  if  the  care  is  begtm 
shortly — generally  within  14  days — 
after  a  hospital  stay  of  at  least  3  days 
Medicare  pays  all  covered  costs  for  the 
first  20  days  2nd,  after  the  20th  day. 
pays  all  but  $13  a  day  The  services  cov- 
ered are  the  skilled  nursing  or  rehabilita- 
tion services  provided  daily  to  inpatients 
of  skilled  nursing  homes. 

The  third  type  of  care  covered  by  hos- 
pital insurance  is  posthaspital  home 
health  services.  Medicare  pays  for  cov- 
ered senices  in  full.  Up  to  100  visits  by 
nurses,  physical  therapists,  and  other 
health  personnel  are  covered  if  furnished 
within  a  year  after  discharge  from  a 
hospital — aft-er  at  least  a  3-day  stay — or 
from  a  covered  stay  in  a  skilled  nursing 
facility.  A  plan  of  home  heath  care  must 
be  provided  by  a  doctor. 

The  value  of  hospital  insurance  pro- 
tection depends,  of  course,  on  a  person's 
state  of  health.  A  person  who  enjoys  con- 
tinuing good  health  wUl  stand  to  re- 
ceive less  benefits  than  the  average.  A 
person  who  is  not  that  fortunate,  on  the 
other  hand,  could  receive  substantially 
more  than  the  average.  For  fiscal  year 
1975.  covered  inpatient  care  in  short- 
stay  hospitals  accoimted  for  95  percent 
of  "the  total  hospital  insurance  benefits 
paid.  The  average  short-stay  hospital 
benefit  was  $1,062.  The  average  number 
of  covered  days  of  care  for  these  stays 
was  10.7.  The  average  lifetime  value  of 
hospital  insurance  benefits  that  can  be 
expected  to  be  paid  for  a  couple,  both 
reaching  65  now,  Is  $24,000. 

Here  is  another  way  to  illustrate  the 
value  of  medicare's  hospital  insurance 
protection:  12  percent  of  aged  benefici- 
aries are  expected  to  receive  benefits  for 
hospital  services  in  excess  of  $1,000  in 
fiscal  year  1976.  Four  percent  are  ex- 
pected to  receive  more  than  $3,000  in 
benefits.  The  following  chart  shows  addi- 
tional examples. 

Percent - 

ape  of  aged 

Reimbursement  greater  than —  enrolleea 

$0 —  -  28 

f250    30 

$500    -  IC 

$750    14 

$1,000    13 

$2,000    7 

$3,000    4 

$5,000     2 

Thus,  medicare  hospital  insurance  is 
there  when  you  really  need  it. 

MEDICARE   STTPPLEMENTART    MEDICAL   INSURANCE 
PROTECTION 

Medicare's  supplementary  medical  in- 
surance plan  operates  somewhat  differ- 
ently. Unlike  the  rest  of  social  security, 
workers  do  not  contribute  toward  medi- 
cal insurance  protection  during  their 
working  years.  People  65  and  over — and 
people  under  65  who  are  ehglble  for  hos- 
pital insurance — who  sign  up  for  medi- 
cal insurance  pay  monthly  premiums  for 
this  protection.  The  current  premium  is 
$6.70  a  month:  it  will  increase  to  $7.20 
this  July.  The  Government  more  than 
matches  the  amount  of  premium  to  meet 
the  fiHl  cost  of  the  program    Now,  the 
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Oovernment's  morrthly  share  is  $8.30. 
nils  July  it  will  be  $14.20.  about  twice 
vvhat  each  beneficiary  will  pay. 

There  is  an  annual  deductible  of  $60. 
After  the  deductible  is  met,  the  plan  pays 
80  percent  of  the  reasonable  charge  for 
covered  services.  Special  limitations  ap- 
ply to  psychiatric  care  and  services  of  in- 
dependently practicing  physical  thera- 
pists. 

Physicians"  and  surgeons'  services  are 
covered  in  the  house,  office,  clinic,  and 
hospital.  Outpatient  hospital  services  are 
covered  if  furnished  by  participating 
hospitals — or  by  nonparticipating  hos- 
pitals for  emergency  outpatient  services. 

Home  health  services — the  same  as 
covered  in  medicare's  hospital  insur- 
ance— are  also  covered  under  the  med- 
ical insurance  plan,  for  up  to  100  visits 
In  a  calendar  year.  The  plan  pays  the 
full  amount,  rather  than  80  percent  of 
reasonable  cost  of  home  health  ser\'lces. 
No  prior  hospitalization  is  required. 

Examples  of  other  covered  health 
services  include  outpatient  physical 
therapy  and  speech  pathology  services, 
diagnostic  tests,  rental  and  purchase  of 
durable  medical  equipment,  and  certain 
ambulance  services. 

The  value  of  medical  insurance  pro- 
tection also  depends  on  a  person's  state 
of  health.  The  average  benefit  paid  per 
bill  was  $48  in  fiscal  year  1975.  Over 
three-fourths  of  the  medical  insurance 
bills  are  paid  for  doctors'  services.  Over 
1  in  10  bills  Is  for  outpatient  hospital 
services. 

Here  is  another  way  to  illustrate  the 
value  of  medicare's  medical  insurance 
protection:  10  percent  of  aged  benefi- 
ciaries are  expected  to  receive  medical 
insurance  benefits  in  excess  of  $500  in 
fiscal  year  1976:  5  percent  are  expected 
to  receive  more  than  $1,000  in  beneflt.s. 
The  following  chart  shows  additional 
examples. 
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Thus,  medicare  medical  insurance  is 
also  there  when  you  really  need  it. 

RETIREMENT    INSURANCE     PROTECTION 

I  have  purposely  left  until  last  the 
Illustration  of  the  value  of  social  secu- 
rity retirement  benefits.  Many  people 
think  of  social  security  as  only  a  retire- 
ment plan,  but,  it  Is  much  more.  It  is 
also  family  security.  In  fact,  only  about 
61  percent  of  all  people  getting  monthly 
cash  benefits  are  retired  worlcers  and 
their  spouses. 

Social  security  retirement  benefits  are 
paid  to  retired  workers  at  62  or  older, 
and  their  dependents.  The  same  rules 
apply  for  dependents  under  both  the  dis- 
ability and  retirement  programs. 

Nine  out  of  10  people  aged  6?  or  over 
either  receive  social  security  retirement 
benefits  or  would  receive  them  If  they 
or  their  spouses  were  not  working.  By 
1985.  about  94  percent  of  the  aged  popu- 
lation will  be  eligible  for  benefits:   the 


proportion  is  expected  to  be  96  to  98  per- 
cent by  the  year  2000. 

The  value  of  social  security  protection 
is  $85,200  in  the  case  of  a  worker  who — 

Reaches  age  65  upon  retiring  in  Janu- 
ary 1976; 

Has  a  wife  who  reaches  62  in  the  same 
month:  and 

Has  average  monthly  earning  of  $585. 

This  figure  includes  the  value  of  some 
survivor's  protection  for  the  wife,  since 
the  probability  is  that  the  worker  will 
die  before  her.  Once  again,  this  pro- 
tection is  inflation -proof. 

For  people  reaching  65  and  retiring 
in  the  future,  the  value  is,  of  course, 
much  higher.  Let  me  again  use  the  ex- 
ample of  the  worker  and  his  wife  who 
are  now  aged  35  and  32.  In  the  year  2005, 
they  will  be  65  and  62.  Assuming  the 
worker  retires  then,  the  value  of  their 
social  security  retirement  protection, 
including  the  wife's  survivor  protection, 
will  be  about  $159,700  in  1976  dollars. 

ThLs  valuation  is  based  on  the  actu- 
arial assumptions  included  in  the  re- 
port of  the  1975  Board  of  Trustees  of 
the  social  security  trust  funds.  It  assumes 
the  same  proportion  of  wage  replace- 
ment as  exists  under  present  law  in 
January  1976.  It  further  assumes  that 
the  worker  will  earn  the  maximum  sal- 
ary counted  toward  social  security.  That 
amount  is  $15,300  this  year  and  is  ex- 
pected to  be  about  $26,500  in  2005.  using 
constant  dollars. 

Constant  dollars — that  is.  1976  dol- 
lars— are  ased  because  the  number  of 
2005  dollars  is  expected  to  be  sig- 
nificantly higher  because  of  inflation.  I 
want  to  keep  all  the  illustrations  as 
consistent  as  possible  for  comparison 
purposes,  using  1976  dollars  helps  do 
that. 

WORK    CREDITS    REQUIRED 

Before  workers  and  their  families  can 
get  retirement,  survivors,  disability,  or 
hospital  insurance  protection,  the  work- 
ers must  earn  a  certain  amount  of  social 
security  work  credits.  For  each  3-month 
calendar  quarter  that  a  worker  is  paid 
$50  or  more  in  a  job  covered  by  social 
security,  he  or  she  receives  one  work 
credit.  Self-employed  workers  get  four 
credits  for  each  year  they  have  a  net 
profit  of  $400  or  more. 

The  amount  of  work  credit  needed  de- 
pends on  the  worker's  age.  For  retire- 
ment and  hospital  insurance  protection, 
a  worker  reaching  age  62  in  1976  needs 
25  credits.  He  or  she  will  need  28  credits 
if  62  in  1979,  32  credits  if  62  in  1983,  and 
40  credits  if  62  in  1991  or  later. 

For  survivors  protection,  a  worker  born 
after  1929  wUl  need  13  credits  if  he  or 
she  dies  at  age  35,  20  credits  if  at  age  42. 
and  28  credits  if  at  age  50. 

For  disability  protection,  workers  who 
become  disabled  at  age  31  or  later  need 
as  many  credits  as  they  would  need  if 
they  reached  62  in  the  year  they  become 
di-sabled.  In  addition,  though,  they  need 
20  credits  in  the  10-year  period  just  be- 
fore they  become  disabled.  The  addi- 
tional credits  are  not  needed  if  the  work- 
er becomes  blind. 

Having  enough  credits  means  only  that 
workers  and  their  families  can  become 
eligible  for  checks.  But  the  aniount  of 
the  checks  depends  on  the  worker's  aver- 


age earnings  over  a  period  of  years  from 
jobs  covered  by  social  security  The  high- 
er the  earnings,  the  higher  the  benefits. 

NEED    roR    ADDITIONAL    PROTECTION 

A  final  Important  point:  Most  people 
believe  it  is  wise  to  supplement  their  so- 
cial security  protection  with  oUier  insur- 
ance or  pensions.  We  must  remember 
that  prices  will  rLse  in  tlie  future.  Al- 
though social  security  benefits  will  in- 
crease with  the  cost  of  living,  it  is  not  too 
likely — in  my  opinion — that  there  will 
be  any  sizable  future  increase  in  the 
proportion  of  earnings  replaced  by  social 
security  benefits.  So  planning  for  some 
supplement  seems  to  me  to  be  prudent 

Finally,  it  should  be  emphasized  that 
social  security  was  never  intended  to  be 
the  sole  source  for  replacing  lost  earn- 
ings because  of  death,  retirement,  or 
disabUity. 

It.  of  course,  provides  valuable  pro- 
tection. And  for  most  older  Americans, 
social  security  is  their  primary  source 
of  support.  But  quite  clearly,  social  se- 
curity benefits  should  be  supplemented 
by  private  pensions,  insurance,  savings, 
or  other  forms  of  protection. 
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SECRETARY  OV  IliE  INTERIOR 
KLEPPE  RESPONDS  TO  INQUIRY 
ABOUT  WESTLANDS  WATER  DIS- 
TRICT 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President,  on 
March  24  I  inserted  in  the  Record — at 
page  S4107 — the  text  of  a  letter  that 
Senator  Haskell  and  I  had  sent  a  few 
days  earlier  to  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior. Our  letter  contained  certain  con- 
clusions that  we  had  made  during  the 
course  of  4  days  of  hearings,  2  in  Wash- 
ington last  July  and  2  in  Fresno,  Calif., 
in  Februar>'  of  this  year,  on  the  effects 
on  family  farming  of  the  Federal  rec- 
lamation program  as  exemplified  by  the 
Westlands  Water  District,  a  vast  irri- 
gation district  in  the  Central  Valley 
project.  California 

In  the  letter,  we  urged  Serreiarj' 
Kleppe  to  suspend  and  reexamine  the 
proposed  amendatory  contract  t>etween 
the  Department  of  the  Interior  and  the 
Westlands  Water  District.  We  had  con- 
cluded that  the  contract  was  not  in  the 
best  interests  of  the  reclamation  law's 
intended  beneficiaries,  the  family  farm- 
ers and  families  desirous  of  becoming 
farmers,  nor  in  the  best  interests  of  the 
Nation  itself. 

In  a  reply  which  we  have  recently 
received.  Secretary  Kleppe  promises  to 
address  the  problem,  and  we  hope  and 
expect  that  it  will  receive  the  most  care- 
ful consideration  in  the  Department, 
pending  the  issuance  of  a  formal  com- 
mittee report  on  the  subject  of  the  West- 
lands  hearings.  Those  hearings  were  con- 
ducted jointly  by  the  Select  Committee 
on  Small  Business  and  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  the 
text  of  Secretary  Kleppe's  letter  to  me. 
An  identical  letter  was  sent  to  Senator 
Haskell. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 


U.S.  Department  of  the  Interior. 

Washington,  DC,  April  14, 1976. 
Hon.  Gaylord  A.  Nelson, 

ChaiTmaii,  Select  Committee  on  Sm.all  Busi- 
ness. Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Chairman:  Thank  you  for  your 
lelier  of  March  19,  1976,  concerning  the  pro- 
posed amendatorj-  contract  with  the  West- 
.ands  Water  District,  Central  Valley  Proj- 
ect. California. 

The  Issues  raised  In  your  letter  and  at 
prior  hearings  are.  of  course,  not  new.  They 
are.  however,  complex.  They  have  been  dis- 
cussed and  considered  by  the  Department 
prior  to  the  submission  of  the  contract  to 
the  Congress  for  overview  on  March  28,  1975. 
and  the  change  In  article  16(a),  which  was 
submitted  to  the  Congress  on  August  1,  1975. 

As  stated  In  your  letter,  approval  by  the 
State  Treasurer  and  the  election  have  not  yet 
been  accomplished.  Initiation  of  those  actions 
Is  the  responsibility  of  the  Westlands  Water 
District.  Execution  of  the  contract  by  the 
Department  of  the  Interior  cannot  take  place 
until  the  required  election  Is  held.  It  now 
apf>ears  that  the  election  will  not  be  held 
until  November  1976.  This  should  allow  am- 
ple time  for  you  to  present  your  findings 
In  a  public  report  and  for  me  to  address  the 
problem  before  final  action  on  the  contract 
Is  taken  by  this  Department. 

Again,  thank  you  for  bringing  your  views 
to  my  attention.  An  identical  letter  has  been 
sent  to  the  Honorable  Floyd  K.  Haskell,  Act- 
ing Chairman  for  the  Hearings.  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs,  United  States 
Senate 

Sincerely, 

Thomas  S.  Kleppe. 
Secret  art'  o>  the  Interior. 


FIN.^Nn.M    DISCLOSURE 

Mr.  CLARK  Mr  Pre.'-ident.  each  year 
since  I  have  been  a  Member  of  the  Senate 
I  have  filed  a  complete  financial  dLs- 
closure  of  my  net  worth.  T  have  al' o  made 
annual  reports  on  my  Federal  and  Iowa 
income  tax  returns  for  each  year  that  I 
have  been  a  Senator.  I  a.'-k  unanimoiL'- 
consent  to  have  printed  in  the  REroRn 
similar  tax  and  net  worth  information 
for  1975,  along  with  a  hsting  of  speech 
honoraria  that  I  have  received  I  also  a,';k 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  a  copy  of  a  letter  to  the  Set- 
retari'  of  the  Senate  a.sking  that  all  of 
this  information  be  kept  on  file  and 
available  to  the  public  on  request. 

There  Ls  a  continued  need  for  public 
ofBcials  to  open  their  financial  record."- 
for  public  inspection.  I  am  pleiti-cd  that 
the  Senate  will  soon  take  action  on  leg- 
islation which  will  require  all  Federal  of- 
ficials to  report  tiicir  as.sets  and  sources 
of  income.  In  my  opinion.  S  495  which 
was  recently  reported  by  the  Senate 
Government  Operation.s  Committee,  will 
go  a  long  way  toward  rebuilding  confi- 
dence in  the  Federal  Government. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  tl.e  Record, 
as  follows : 
Senator  and    Afrs.    Dick   Clark:   Summary  of 

1975  Federal  tax  return    [joint   return) 
Personal  income: 

Senate  salary $43,025.00 

Interest 119.92 

Speaking  fees 13,450  00 

Total 56,  594.  92 


Dii  k  Clark  Senate  committee  ex- 
pfiidilure,^  required  by  the  IRS 
to  be  listed  under  Senator's 
taxable    income* 13.729  56 

Total 70.324  48 

Less     adjustments     to     tocome: 

Congressional  travel  allowance-       2.646  ou 

Total 2,646.  00 

Less    Itemized    personal    deduc- 
tions: 
Casualty  loss  (damage  to  resi- 
dence   chimney) 500  00 

Medical,   dental   expenses 150.00 

State  and  local  taxes 3,583.01 

Home  mortgage,  loan  interest.       6,  767.  43 

Total- 11,  000  44 

Less  deduction  of  Dick  Clarlc  Sen- 
ate committee  expenditures'.  13,729.56 

Less  personal  exemptions 3,  000  00 

Net  taxable  Income 39,948  48 

Total    Income   tax 11,28:   44 

Self-employed  social  security  tax 
(due  on  earnings  from  speak- 
ing   fees) 1,062.55 

Total 12,463.99 

Less  1975  tax  credits 120.00 


Total  Federal  tax. 


12,  343-99 


•Note:  In  accordance  with  IRS  Ruling 
71-449,  which  requires  such  funds  to  be 
shown  on  the  return,  even  though  none  of 
the  funds  were  put  to  pyersonal  use  The 
amount  shown  represents  the  total  expendi- 
tures of  the  ComnUttee  for  the  year  a.s  de- 
tailed In  the  Committee's  1975  public  report, 
less  fund-raising  and  other  non-o3iclal  ex- 
penses. Committee  expenditures  are  listed 
and  deducted  in  the  same  way  on  Clark's 
state  tax  retur':i. 

Note:  The  Clark's  1974  federal  tax  was 
$8,551.42.  or.  a  net  taxable  income  of  .?31,- 
372  70. 

Senator  and    Afr.s     Dick    Clark:   Summary  of 
1975  loua  tax  return  {joint  return) 

Personal  income: 

Senate  salary $43,025.00 

Interest    119.92 

Speaking  fees 13,450.00 


Total 56,594.92 

D.rk  Clark  Senate  committee  ex- 
penditures required  by  IFIS  lo 
be  listed  isnder  Senator's  tax- 
able income 13.729.56 


Total 70.  324  48 

Less  adjustments  to  income: 
Congressional  travel  allow- 
ance            2,  64C    00 


Total 2,646.00 

Arlji'.sTed  gross  income 67.678,48 

Federal  Income  tax  refund  re- 
ceived in  1975-. 2,240.82 

Total 69,919.30 

Less  Federal  Income  tax  with- 
held in  1975 10,675.99 

Total 59,243.31 

Less  itemized  personal  deductions: 

Casualty  \o^s. 500.00 

Medical,  dental  expenses 150  00 

Local  taxes 1,940.08 

Home  mortgage,  loan  interest..  6,  767.  43 

Total 9.  357.  51 

Less  deduction  of  Dick  Clark 
Senate  committee  expendi- 
tures    13,729.56 


Net   taxable    Inc.  me 36,156  24 

Tax 2,797.19 

Less  personal  exemption  credits-.  50  00 


Total  Iowa  State  lax. 


2.  747    19 


Note  The  Clark  s  1974  Iowa  tax  was 
$1.642  9:3  on  a  :.et  taxable  income  of 
$28,006  16. 


SENATOR  AND  MRS.  DICK  CURK 
STATEMENT  OFESTIMATEDFINANCIALWORTH— JAN.  1,1976 

Jan.  1, 1976     Jan.  1. 1975 

Assets: 

Savings  deposits  and  cash  on 

tiand »,296.07  KM.OO 

Senate  retitenient  fund  equity  -     10.  223.  34         6,  800. 00 
Stock  and  mutual  fund  shares: 
fxxon  Corp.  (5  shares  at 

88-0.. 444.37  336.25 

Champion  spark  plugs  (U 

sharesatiro 166.25  136.50 

Iowa  Southern  Utilities  (12 

shares  at  18H) 223.50  231.00 

National  Investors  Mutual 
Fund  (1,003.367  shares 

at  59?) - 5,939.93         4,491.67 

Personal  t)elongings  (2  cars, 
furniture,  clothing  and  other 

personal  effects) 14.500.00        14,50C.OO 

Residence  (current  assessed 
value)..   100,000.00        95,000.00 

Total 137,793.46      122.345.42 

Liabilities: 

Mortgage  on  residence  (Na- 
tional Permanent  Savings  & 
Loan  Association,  Washing- 
ton. D.C.) 70,468.03        71,140.00 

Loan,  1st  National  Bank, 
Marion,  Iowa.. 758.75         3.800.00 

Total 71,226.78       74,940.00 

Net  worth 66,566.68       47,405.42 

Note:  Jan.  1,  1974  net  worth  was  M3,851.90. 

Senator  Dick  Clark     Incomk  i.v  :97£  From 

Speeches 

D.^TE.  iNsrrrrTioN  or  grot-p:  pt.ACE   avd 

amoukt 

DecemtxT  1974  F^mland  Industries,  Inc., 
Kansa,-  C;ty.  Mo    $500     check  reed  Jan    '76 

January  24  .American  Friends  Service 
C-ommlttee.  'W'ashington.  DC,  tlOO. 

January  24:  Brookings  In.stitt:t:on  W:i- 
liamsburg.  'Va  .  $400. 

January  30:  American  Cniversity  Wash- 
ington. D.C,  $600. 

February  6:  The  Fertilizer  I:ist:tute, 
Chicago.  111.,  $1,000 

February  2:  University  of  Notre  Dame, 
South  Bend,  Ind.,  $1,000. 

March  3:  University  of  minois.  Champaign, 
Li  .  $1,000. 

March  23:  Creighton  University  Omaha, 
.\eb  .  $200  ~ 

.\pr;l  6:  Ni:!rthern  Ilhncis  Ur.iver.T.ty.  De- 
Kalb.  m  .  $750 

-April  16  Tults  University,  Boston.  Mass.. 
$500 

.^prll  17  Boston  University,  Boston,  Mass., 
$750. 

April  17  Xavier  University,  Cincinnati, 
Ohio,  $800. 

May  9  The  Barstov^-  Schoo;  Kan.sa.s  City, 
Mo..  $1,000. 

June  2:  Ja.«  H  Ollphant  A:  Co.,  Inc.,  N.T., 
NY.,  $1,000. 

July  6:  American  Schooi  F<;>od  .Service  .'i.ssn., 
Chicago.  111..  $500. 

Sept.  17:  American  Bakers  .4.s.sr.  Wash- 
ington, DC,  $1,000. 

October  4:  Carleton  CkiUege.  Northfield. 
Minn..  $750. 

Septem.ber  22:  The  Brookings  Institution, 
Washington.  DC,  $150. 
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October  25:  American  Dental  Hyglenlsts 
Assn.,  Chicago,  ni..  $600 

November  25:  National  SANE  Educational 
Project,  NY.,  NY..  $200. 

November  25;  American  University,  Wash- 
ington. DC.  $100. 

December  30:  Brookings  Inatltutlon,  Wil- 
liamsburg, Va.,  $400. 

December  31 :  The  Washington  Forum,  Inc.. 
Washington,  D.C.,  $250. 

Total.  $13,450. 

Note:  Clark's  1974  speech  income  was  $fl.- 
480    His  1973  speech  Income  was  $3,600. 

Mat  11.  1976. 
Hon   Francis  Valeo. 
Secretary  of  the  Senate. 
V  S  Capitol,  Washington,  DC. 

Deak  Mr.  Secretary:  Enclosed  Is  a  com- 
plete financial  statement  for  myself  and  my 
wife.  It  details  our  family's  assets  and 
liabilities  as  of  January  1.  1976.  and  It  In- 
cludes a  summary — as  well  as  a  complete 
story — of  our  1975  federal  and  Iowa  Income 
tax  returns  and  a  summary  of  my  Income 
from  speeches. 

I  Intend  to  submit  a  similar  report  to  your 
office  each  year  that  I  am  a  member  of  the 
U.S.  Senate.  Please  make  It  available  to  the 
public  on  request. 

Thank  you. 
Sincerely, 

Dick  Clark. 


VETO  OF  INTERNATIONAL  SECU- 
RITY ASSISTANCE  AND  ARMS 
EXPORT  CONTROL  ACT  OF  1976 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  in 
vetoing  the  International  Security  As- 
sistance and  Arms  Export  Control  Act  on 
May  7,  the  President  has  sought  to  as- 
sert the  right  to  engage  in  the  indis- 
criminate export  sale  and  transfer  of 
conventional  arms  without  regard  to  the 
views  of  Congress. 

The  President's  action  will  seriously 
complicate  the  operation  of  many  Im- 
portant programs  including  his  own  Mid- 
dle East  initiatives,  coming  as  it  does  at 
the  end  of  the  fiscal  year  after  previous 
executive  branch  delays  in  the  legislative 
process. 

The  bill  which  the  President  has  vetoed 
repre.sented  the  product  of  months  of 
negotiation  and  constructive  comproini.se 
between  the  Congress  and  the  Depart- 
ments of  State  and  Defense.  Both  De- 
partments had  advised  our  committee 
that  while  they  would  prefer  not  to  see 
certain  of  the  bills  provisions  enacted, 
the  bill  was  nevertheless  workable.  The 
President's  action  thus  represents  a  re- 
jection of  the  views  of  those  imder  him 
who  best  understood  the  legislation  and 
a  specific  repudiation  of  the  Secretary  of 
State's  undertakings  to  our  committee 
with  respect  to  this  biU. 

The  recent  sudden  growth  of  U.S.  arms 
sales  abroad  calls  for  new  policy  ap- 
proaches. Widespread  congressional  con- 
cern over  this  phenomenon  required  new 
procedures  to  provide  the  Congress  with 
effective  means  of  reviewing  the  US. 
arms  sales  program.  S.  2662  recognized 
and  dealt  with  these  problems  in  a  man- 
ner which  preserved  the  President's  flexi- 
bility and  Initiative,  Insured  the  Con- 
gress a  voice,  and  preserved  the  legiti- 
mate rights  of  American  business. 

As  a  successful  joint  legislative-exec- 
utive endeavor,  the  bill  represented  a 
new  beginning  in  cooperation  between 


the  branches  in  thLs  important  policy 
area.  Given  the  troubled  nature  of  re- 
cent dealings  between  the  two  branches, 
thus  legLslatlon  represented  un  Important 
step  toward  restoring  a  nece.s,sary  fabric 
of  trust.  The  President's  veto  has  badly 
dashed  these  prospects. 

When  the  President  belatedly  disclosed 
his  opposition  to  the  bill  after  its  passage 
by  large  majorities  in  both  Houses,  sev- 
eral of  us  sought  a  meeting  witli  him  in 
order  to  discuss  our  differences.  This 
overture  has  been  spurned. 

The  President  is  say,  in  effect,  that  he 
wants  the  money  and  the  autliorlty  to 
spread  arms  abroad  but  that  he  wiU  not 
accord  the  Congress  a  role  in  determin- 
ing how  this  is  to  be  done  His  action  flies 
in  the  face  of  tiie  American  people's  de- 
sire for  a  new  measure  of  Presidential 
accountability. 

Since  the  President  armounced  his 
veto  on  Friday,  my  ofRce  and  the  ofHces 
of  the  Foreign  Assistance  Subcommittee 
have  been  flooded  with  calls  from  out- 
raged citizens  and  interested  groups,  ex- 
pressing dismay  and  anger  at  the  Pres- 
dent's  action.  It  is  regrettable  that  highly 
placed  inputs  by  the  defense  Industries 
with  the  White  House  and  election  year 
politics  seem  to  carry  more  weight  with 
the  President  than  the  expressed  will  of 
the  American  people  through  their 
elected  Representatives. 

We  will  continue  the  important  work 
which  the  President  has  sought  to  un- 
dermine by  that  veto.  I  plan  to  recom- 
mend that  we  take  the  basic  provisions 
of  the  bill  which  the  President  has  vetoed 
and  make  it  tiie  basis  for  new  legislation 
applicable  to  both  fiscal  years  1976  and 
1977.  I  expect  this  legislation  will  go  to 
the  Senate  without  delay. 

I  would  like  to  submit  for  the  record  a 
series  of  editorials  which.  In  my  view, 
accurately  reflect  the  objectives  of  S. 
2662  and  the  current  status  of  the  exec- 
utive-legislative impasse.  Mr  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  these  edi- 
torials be  printed  In  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorials 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 
I  Prom  the  New  York  Times.  May  7.  1976) 
Cttrbing  Arms  Saucs  .  .  . 

President  Ford  Ls  making  a  foolish  effort  to 
thwart  Improved  Congressional  oversight  of 
American  arms  sales  abroad  by  threatening 
a  veto  of  the  foreign  aid  bUl  which  contains 
this  reform. 

The  arms  sales  restrictions  are  carefully 
constructed  and  seek  to  Impose  only  the  most 
moderate  of  curbs  on  a  pro-am  that  clearly 
has  been  getting  out  of  control. 

The  staggering  total  of  $10  5  billion  of  mili- 
tary equipment  and  services  was  sold  or  given 
away  to  71  countries  in  the  year  ending  last 
June,  a  fivefold  Increase  In  four  years.  The 
United  States  has  become  arms  merchant  to 
the  world,  dwarfing  the  Basil  Zaharofls  of 
the  past. 

Both  sides  are  being  sxipplled  In  the  arms 
race  between  Iran  and  Its  Arab  neighbors  in 
the  Persian  Gulf,  which  has  become  the 
world's  most  active  arms  Importing  area.  The 
United  States  Is  selling  more  arms  abroad 
than  all  other  countries  combined  Including, 
for  the  first  time,  advanced  weapons  Just  now 
reaching  American  forces 

Tlie  time  clearly  has  come  to  put  some 
limit  on  arms  transfers.  The  $9  bllUon-a-year 
limit  In  the  aid  bill  Is  too  high  rather  than. 


as  the  .Admlnlstrallnn  claims,  too  low.  Its 
chief  value  Ls  that  It  imposes  some  constraint 
on  the  I»entapon  and  thus  would  require 
choli-ps  among  arms  recipients  ba.scd  on 
.'Vinerk-aii  national  Interest  In  place  of  the 
policy,  aimed  primarily  at  economic  gain,  of 
selling  as  much  as  possible  to  almost  all 
comers. 

The  aid  bill  also  permits  Congress  by  con- 
current resolution  to  block  any  arms  sale 
over  $25  million  But  similar  authority  has 
exi.sted  for  more  than  a  year  without  being 
abused  On  the  contrary.  It  has  not  been  used 
enough. 

.  .  .  BT  "Legislative  Veto" 

The  bill  was  drafted  In  consultation  with 
top  Defen.se  and  State  Department  offlclalg, 
Including  Secretary'  Kissinger,  who  reportedly 
had  Indicated  that  the  Ariralnlstratlon  could 
"live  with"  the  measure.  Now  a  provision 
lifting  the  trade  embargo  agaln.st  Vietnam 
for  six  months  Ls  suddenly  considered  too 
onerous.  It  is  seen  by  the  White  House  aa 
ammunition  for  former  Governor  Reagan's 
campaign.  But  the  bill  was  drafted  to  provide 
Hanoi  with  an  Incentive  to  supply  Informa- 
tion on  persons  missing  In  action  from  the 
war;  Mr.  Reagan  Is  unlikely  to  make  political 
capital  out  of  attacking  that  provision. _^ 

The  aid  bill  jjermlts  Congress  to  block  cer- 
tain Presidential  decisions  by  concurrent  res- 
olutions, which  require  only  a  majority  vote 
and  do  not  go  to  the  White  House  for  sig- 
nature because  they  normally  are  not  bind- 
ing on  the  Executive.  Joint  resolutions,  which 
need  Presidential  signature,  require  a  two- 
thirds  vote  of  Congress  to  override  a  White 
House  veto. 

These  and  other  restrictions  Imposed  on 
Presidential  prerogatives  by  the  bill  are  seen 
by  Mr.  Ford  as  establishing  a  "legKslatlve 
veto "  that  would  hamper  the  Administra- 
tion's ability  to  conduct  the  nation's  foreign 
policy.  But  the  climate  of  dt.strust  prowlng 
out  of  Vietnam.  Watergate  and  the  Adminis- 
tration's action  In  other  fields  now  makes 
greater  Congressional  participation  In  foreign 
policy  a  necessity  to  Insure  public  support. 

The  Administration  would  be  better  ad- 
vised to  accommodate  Itself  to  Congressional 
sentiment  and  to  work  out  a  viable  relation- 
ship with  Capitol  Hill,  rather  than  seek  con- 
frontation now  between  Presidential  and 
legislative  veto. 

(From  the  New  York  Times.  May  8.  1976) 

CtTRBiNG  Arms  Trade 
House  passage  of  a  major  revision  of  the 
foreign  military  aid  program,  on  the  heels  of 
similar  Senate  action,  now  assures  a  tlght- 
enlng-up  of  Congressional  oversight  of  the 
nation's  arms  sales  abroad,  which  have  been 
soaring  upward  at  a  disgraceful  rate.  In  the 
year  ending  last  June,  more  than  $10  5  billion 
of  military  equipment  or  sen,'lce8  were  scild 
or  given  away  to  71  countries,  a  fivefold  In- 
crease In  four  years. 

A  determination  to  limit  these  sales  to 
those  that  advance  foreign  policy  or  security 
objectives,  rather  than  simply  Increase  export 
earnings,  characterizes  both  the  House  and 
Senate  bills,  which  go  to  conference  within 
a  few  days.  The  House  bill  also  sets  a  $9  bil- 
lion celling  for  annual  arms  sales  abroad. 
While  this  limit  Is  stUl  too  high.  It  will  Un- 
jDose  a  new  constraint  on  the  Pentagon  and 
require  choices  based  on  broad  national  In- 
terest rather  than  Immediate  economic  gain. 
Administration  opposition  to  this  celling 
provision  and  to  other  sections  strengthening 
Congres.slonal  control  over  arms  sales  must 
not  succeed  In  watering  down  the  bill  In  con- 
ference. The  $9  billion  ceUlng.  for  example,  is 
not  so  rigid  as  to  threaten  effective  foreign 
policy;  In  an  emergency,  there  Is  a  provision 
permitting  the  President  to  waive  the  celling 
by  certifying  to  the  Congress  that  national 
security  interests  so  require  The  Congress. 
however,  could  veto  the  transfer  within  thirty 
days. 
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This  right  of  prior  review  and  veto,  which 
the  Congress  has  had  for  more  than  a  year 
but  wielded  Indirectly  only  once,  will  be  made 
mo.'-e  effective  now  by  Its  extension  In  the 
pending  legLslatlon  to  commercial  as  well  as 
government-to-government  .sales.  Other  Im- 
provements declassification  of  some  .secret 
data  and  the  provLslon  of  much  more  infor- 
mation. Including  annual  estimates  of  arms 
sales  plans  on  a  counlry-by-country  basLs.  to 
prf>d  Congre.s.slonal  attention  Legislation  en- 
acted receiitly  already  requires  an  "Impact" 
statement  from  the  Arms  Control  and  Dis- 
armament Agency  Now  there  is  to  be,  in  ad- 
dition, open  reporting  of  all  fees  and  com- 
mLsslons  paid  to  dLscourage  bribery,  and  re- 
ductions in  the  Pentagon  missions  abroad 
that  have  spent  most  of  their  time  promoting 
the  sale  of  American  weapons 

The  chief  weakness  in  the  Senate  bill,  how- 
ever. Is  that  everything  would  depend  on  the 
will  of  Congress  to  use  or  threaten  to  use  lis 
veto  power.  The  $9  billion  annual  ceiling  in 
the  House  bill  is  an  essential  strengthening 
element. 


(From  the  Wa.shlngton  Post.  Mar.  3.  1976] 
Congress  Gets  Into  .\rms  Sales 

No  bill  of  deep>er  pote;itial  linportaiice  to 
American  foreign  policy  Ls  likely  to  reach 
Congress  thLs  year  than  the  arms  export 
control  act,  a  Senate-passed  mea-sure  due  to 
be  voted  on  In  the  Hon.se  today.  It  would  give 
Congres-s  the  tools  to  share  control  with  the 
President  over  U.S.  commercial  arms  sales 
These  topped  $9.5  billion  in  fiscal  1976  and 
may  now  be  levelling  off  at  a  somewhat  re- 
duced figure  but  arc  still  lmmen.se  They  are. 
as  well,  a  key  element  In  much  American 
diplomacy  and  therefore  In  the  political  and 
economic  health  of  the  world  DecLslons  on 
which  countries  will  be  allowed  to  buy  which 
kinds  of  American  weapons  and  at  what 
rates  and  under  what  conditions  -comprise 
a  very  large  part  of  American  foreign  jxillcy. 
Particularly  has  this  been  so  sUice  the  oll- 
prlce  Increases  of  1973  brought  new  billions 
to  a  few  governments  eager  to  build  up  their 
pride  and  fKiwer  by  arnxc. 

In  trying  to  catch  up  some  three  years 
later.  Congress  is  relying  chiefly  on  pro- 
visions requiring  the  President  to  give  notice 
of  prospective  sales  and  assigning  Congress 
certain  veto  powers  over  particular  transac- 
tions. Tnus  would  the  essential  priru"iple  of 
accountability  be  established.  Presumably 
an  administration  would  be  more  caireful  to 
plan  transactions — readier  to  Justlf/  its  os- 
tensible foreign-policy  purposes — tf  It  knew 
Congress  was  looking  on  hard  In  turn,  of 
course,  legislators  would  have  the  occasion — 
and  the  responsibility — to  learn  more  of  the 
broad  and  complex  political  factors  touching 
arnvs  sales,  and  not  Just  to  hone  In  slngle- 
mlndedly  on  one  or  another  aspect  of  spe- 
cial personal  or  political  Interest.  Other  pro- 
visions of  the  House  legislation  are  aimed  at 
halting  the  bribing  of  would-be  foreign  pur- 
chasing, and  at  keeping;  the  United  States 
from  selling  to  countries  that  torture  their 
own  citizens,  or  dLscrimlnate  on  a  religious 
or  other  basis  aealnst  Americans  or  harbor 
International   terrorists. 

It  Is  here,  in  the  area  of  policies  that  other 
nations  claim  as  their  domestic  prerogatives, 
that  the  administration  most  opposes  this 
bill  For  It  Is  one  thing  for  the  Congress  to 
assert  a  right  to  share  In  arms-sales  decisions 
and  another  to  lmf>ose  its  own  standards  of 
review.  Since  there  is  a  con.sensns  on  neither 
the  separation  of  powers  between  the 
branches  nor  the  substance  of  policy,  the 
new  bill  (If  enacted  I  Is  bound  to  make  arms 
sales  a  hot  arena  of  Washington  combat— a 
prospect  no  one  can  anticipate  with  equa- 
nimity. For  this  rea-son  we  think  it  wotild 
be  wrong  for  Congress  to  write  hard  and  fast 
policy  standards  Adequate  room  must  be  left 
for  political  give  nnd  Lake  In  Washington, 
and    for    diplomatic    flexibility— -that    Is    for 


executive  flexibility — abroad.  Both  the  Sen- 
ate and  House  versions  seem  to  us  generally 
to  meet  this  crucial  test. 

There  is,  however,  one  particular  case  so 
clearcut  that  there  is  no  good  reason  to  per- 
mit any  executive  flexibility.  It  Is  unthink- 
able that  the  United  States  should  continue 
to  supply  to  Chile,  a  country  facing  no  per- 
ceptible foreign  threat,  the  means  by  which 
Its  current  military  leaders  cruelly  repress 
the  Chilean  pec^le  In  order  to  stay  m  power. 
The  U.S.  government  may  feel  It  necessary 
to  support  the  Santiago  junta,  which — to 
its  enduring  shame — It  helped  bring  to 
ix)wer.  Other  Americans  have  no  similar  ob- 
ligation The  Senate  closed  the  gaping  loop- 
hole by  which  Chile  can  still  buy  weapons 
In  America.  The  House  should  do  the  same. 


I  From  the  New  York   Times.   Mar    3.   1976] 
United  States.  Pusher 

The  arms  T&ce  between  the  United  States 
and  the  Soviet  Union  accounts  for  60  per- 
cent of  the  world's  military  expenditures, 
which  are  now  pushing  $300  billion  a  year; 
but  the  other  40  i)ercent  may  prove  to  be 
more  dangerous. 

Mutual  deterrence  has  prevented  a  Soviet- 
American  armed  conflict  for  three  decades 
But  wars  in  other  places  involving  scores  of 
nations — mainly  in  the  developing  world — 
have  taken  literally  millions  of  lives  since 
World  War  II.  And  military  spending  in  the 
developiiig  countries  Is  now  spiraling  upward 
much  faster  than  anywhere  else,  partly  as  a 
result  of  the  large-.scale  supply  of  arms,  in- 
cluding the  most  advanced  technology,  made 
available  by  the  United  States  and  other 
Industrial  nations. 

While  arms  spending  by  the  major  nations 
increased  about  45  percent  from  1960  to  1975. 
the  developing  countries  almost  tripled  their 
expenditures  to  more  than  $39  billion  in  1974. 
measured  in  constant,  Inflation-adjusted 
dollars  A  study  by  Ruth  Leger  Slvard,  the 
former  chief  economist  of  the  Arms  Control 
and  Disarmament  Agency,  reveals  that  mili- 
tary expenditures  of  the  developing  countries 
have  Increased  twice  as  fast  as  the  economic 
base  to  .support  them.  They  doubled  in  Latin 
America  in  thLs  15-year  period  and  went  up 
eight-fold   in   the  Middle  East, 

The  international  arms  traffic  that  has 
made  this  {xissible  Is  at  least  as  much  the 
responsibility  of  the  pushers  as  the  addicts. 
The  chief  pusher  Is  the  United  States,  which 
sells  more  arms  abroad  than  all  other  coun- 
tries combined  -with  a  st,aggering  $12  billion 
originally  estimated  for  the  current  fiscal 
year,  although  the  Pentagon  now  asserts  that 
a  13  percent  slippage  is  appearing.  Major 
moral  as  well  as  political  questions  are  raised 
by  thLs  munitions  profiteering. 

The  time  has  clearly  come  for  the  United 
States  to  pull  back  from  this  increasing  mili- 
tarization of  the  developing  world.  The  sale 
of  arms  for  commercial  purposes — to  aid  the 
United  States  balance  of  payments — is  the 
most  .shameful  aspect  of  the  arms  trade.  The 
Congress  for  more  than  a  year  ha.=  had  the 
right  of  prior  review  and  veto  over  the  bulk 
of  American  arms  sales  abroad,  but  It  has  as- 
serted It-self  significantly  only  once.  Now,  ma- 
jor reforms  have  been  voted  by  the  Senate  In 
the  Arms  Export  Control  Act  of  1976  to 
tighten  up  and  Improve  Congres-slonal  over- 
sight. But  that  alone  does  not  give  Congress 
the  will  to  act. 

•  •  •  •  • 

The  House  International  Relations  Com- 
mittee version  of  the  authorization  bill, 
which  Is  scheduled  for  a  vote  today,  contains 
a  major  improvement  over  the  Senate  bill  It 
would  limit  the  annual  total  of  government- 
to-government  and  commercial  sales  of  arms 
abroad  to  $9  billion.  It  is  not  a  big  enough 
reduction,  but  It  wotild  constrain  a  program 
that  now  appears  dominated  by  the  deter- 
mination to  sell  as  much  arms  abroad  as  pos- 
sible to  almost  any  buyer. 


That  constraint,  for  the  first  time  in  years, 
would  force  the  Pentagon  and  the  State  De- 
partment to  take  first  stepis  toward  the  real 
reform  that  is  needed :  limiting  sales  to  allies 
and  other  countries  where  Important  Amer- 
ican foreign  policy  or  security  considerations 
are  at  stake. 

That  was  the  case  when  most  arms  exports 
were  grants,  paid  by  American  taxpayers.  It 
needs  to  be  the  chief  guideline  again. 


(From  the  New  York  Times.  Feb    24,    1P76] 
CtTTiNG  Arms  Sales 

The  shameful  expansion  of  American  arms 
sales  abroad  from  less  than  $1  billion  In  1970 
to  an  estimated  $12  billion  m  the  fiscal  year 
ending  next  June  raises  political  and  moral 
Issues  neither  the  Administration  nor  the 
Congress  can  Ignore. 

TTie  United  States  has  become  the  muni- 
tions king  of  the  world,  selling  to  nrtually 
all  non-Communist  buyers.  With  profits  and 
the  balance  of  payments  the  chief  guide,  the 
United  States  now  sells  more  arms  abroad 
than  all  other  countries  combined  It  also  has 
become  a  major  supplier  of  both  sides  In  both 
of  the  Mideast's  dangerotus  arfes  races — that 
between  the  Arabs  and  Israelis  and  that  be- 
tween Ira.n  and  the  Arab  states  bordering  the 
Persian  Gulf, 

In  the  F>ast,  arriLs  grants  were  under  the 
control  of  Congress,  which  had  to  vote  the 
funds,  and  the  .'VdminLstratian  limited  ship- 
ments primarily  to  allies  and  to  other  areas 
where  American  foreign  policy  and  security 
Interests  were  fe)t  to  be  at  stake  Later,  Con- 
presiilonal  opposition  reduced  arms  gifts  to 
the  vanishing  point  But  cash  sale,-  es'^en- 
tially  out  of  control,  soared  to  levels  many 
times  higher  than  the  gift  shipments  Con- 
gress found  objectionable, 

A  little  over  a  year  ago,  under  the  Nelson 
Ame:idment,  the  Congress  asserted  the  right 
tif  prior  review  and  veto  over  the  bulk  of 
American  arms  sales  abroad  which  havf 
tripled  since  1973  But  arms  .sales  continued 
to  rise.  Congre=s  exercised  its  veto  power  only 
once,  in  the  projected  sale  of  Hawk  antl -air- 
craft missiles  to  Jordan  The  more  extensive 
review  authority  voted  by  the  Senate  last 
week  in  the  new  Arms  Export  Ccntrol  Act  Is 
also  likely  to  be  Insufficient. 

A  more  effective  way  for  Congress  to  re- 
duce p>artlclpation  In  the  arms  trade  by  the 
United  States  Is  to  Impose  a  celling  on 
export  licenses  The  version  of  the  Senate 
bill  approved  last  week  by  the  House  Inter- 
national Relations  Committee  would  do  jtist 
that.  It  would  limit  the  yearly  transfer  of 
American-made  weapons  to  foreign  coun- 
tries to  $9  billion.  T'hat  figure  Is  still  far  too 
high,  but  It  Is  a  beginning  toward  sanity 

A  statutory  limit  would  force  the  Admin- 
istration to  request  Congressional  authori- 
zation If  it  wants  to  go  above  the  celling, 
something  that  either  house  then  could 
block  Under  the  present  law  and  the  new 
Senate  bill,  both  houses  of  Congress  have  to 
pass  a  concurrent  resolution  to  veto  any 
Individual  arms  contract.  That  is  difficult  to 
achieve,  except  in  tinusual  circumstances. 
But  with  an  overall  celling,  this  capability 
might  prove  sufficient. 

At  present,  Congress  must  act  within 
twenty  days  to  veto  an  arms  sale.  The  Sen- 
ate's new  bill  would  extend  Congress's  veto 
power,  hitherto  limited  to  govemment-to- 
government  transact:lons,  to  commercial 
arms  sales,  which  reportedly  have  tripled  to 
$2  billion  In  the  past  year  as  a  result  of 
efforts  to  avoid  Congressional  review.  It 
would  permit  Conrgess,  as  well  as  the  Presi- 
dent, to  veto  the  resale  of  American  arms  to 
third  countries  by  the  original  recipients. 
And  It  may  Impede  bribery  in  weapons  deals 
abroad  by  requiring  all  gifts,  fees  and  com- 
missions paid  In  connection  with  overseas 
weapons  sales  to  be  reported  to  the  State 
Department  and  Congress 

All   these  reforms  are  badly  needed,   and 
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s  >  Ls  the  celling  voted  by  the  House  com- 
mittee. 

I  Prom  the  New  York  Times.  Feb.   11.  1976) 

DHADLY    MBRCHANDISB 

The  United  States  cannot  escape  Its  share 
of  responsibility  for  fostering  an  interna- 
tional arms  trade  In  which  venal  practices 
seem  to  have  become  standard  operating  pro- 
cedure Since  the  end  of  World  War  II  this 
country  has  shipped  an  estimated  $100  bil- 
lion worth  of  weapons  to  136  countries,  a 
sales  record  equal  to  that  of  the  combined 
national  arms  industries  of  all  the  rest  ol 
the  world.  More  than  a  thousand  American 
conl^rUes.  Including  major  industrial  con- 
cerns well  known  for  their  everyday  con- 
sumer lines,  are  engaged  In  the  production 
and  legal  export  of  weaponry. 

In  recent  years,  American  arms  exports 
have  been  guided  less  by  this  country's  global 
security  requirements  and  more  by  the  lure 
of  lucrative  export  opportunities  The  Fed- 
eral Government  has  provided  generous 
credit  terms  for  arms  transactions.  About 
two  thousand  American  military  personnel 
are  attached  to  Military  Assistance  Advisory 
Groups  In  some  forty  countries;  former  mem- 
bers of  these  teams  have  stated  that  they 
did  their  best  to  sell  foreign  governments 
on  the  merits  of  American-made  weaponry. 

The  short-term  health  of  a  politically 
powerful  segment  of  Amerlcan»  Industry  has 
weighed  more  heavily  In  Washington's  cal- 
culations than  the  destabilizing  effects  of 
huge  arsenals  In  far-flung  areas  of  the  world. 
There  have  even  been  cases  In  which  the 
Army  was  found  to  have  advanced  Pentagon 
funds  to  arms  manufacturers  to  tide  them 
over  until  payment  arrived  from  their  for- 
eign customers — a  clear  violation  of  the 
Foreign  Military  Sales  Act. 

Even  before  the  Lockheed  disclosures,  the 
Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee  had 
approved  a  measure  to  Impose  policy  dis- 
ciplines on  the  burgeoning  arms  trade.  Sen- 
ator Humphrey,  chief  author  of  the  bill, 
called  It  "an  attempt  to  shift  from  an  em- 
phasis on  selling  arms  to  one  of  controlling 
arms  transfers."  This  legislation  deserves 
even   higher  priority  now. 

On  the  news  of  Lockheed's  Illegal  pay- 
ments, and  those  of  numerous  other  com- 
panies In  aerospace,  petroleum  and  other  In- 
dustries, Treasury  Secretary  Simon  promised 
yesterday  "to  see  to  It  that  all  those  who 
have  made  Improper  payments  and  bribes  do 
not  profit  through  reducing  their  Federal 
tax  lUbllltles." 

That  Is  the  least  that  the  American  tax- 
payer can  rightfully  expect  from  the  Govern- 
ment: for  the  world  trading  community  In 
general,  perhaps  the  message  Is  seeping 
through  that  bad  h\i-=;inp<<.s  practices  are  bad 
business. 


SMALL  BUSINESS  ADVISORY  COM- 
MITTEE ESTABLISHED  BY  TREAS- 
URY DEPARTMENT 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr  President,  as  chair- 
man of  the  Senate  Small  Business  Com- 
mittee, I  am  pleased  to  report  that  Sec- 
retary of  the  Ti-easury  William  E.  Simon 
ha.s  announced  formation  of  a  Small 
Business  Advisory  Committee  on  Eco- 
nomic Policy.  The  Federal  Register  no- 
tice of  April  19  on  this  sub.iect  cit«d  "the 
public  Interest"  in  receiving  recommen- 
dations from  such  a  body  because  of  the 
"large  and  critical  role  small  business 
plays  in  the  economic  environment  of  the 
Nation." 

According  to  statistical  analysts  at  the 
Small  Business  Administration,  the  97 
percent  of  U.S.  enterprises  defined  as 
"small  business"  provide  more  than  half 


the  jobs  in  the  private  sector  of  the  U.S. 
economy.  43  percent  of  the  business  out- 
put, and  one-third  of  the  entire  gross 
national  product.  Other  authorities  have 
established  that  small  business  and  in- 
dividual inventors  also  account  for  a 
majority  of  the  major  inventions  and  in- 
novations of  American  industry.  Accord- 
ingly, we  commend  the  recognition  of 
small  and  Independent  business  by  the 
Treasury  Department  and  Secretary  Si- 
mon in  this  manner. 

The  Senate  Small  B.isiness  Commit- 
tee is  particularly  gratifl"^  because  of  its 
efforts  for  the  past  6  years  to  gain  ac- 
ceptance of  advisory  committees  for 
small  business  in  the  vital  areas  of  taxa- 
tion. Its  campaign  began  with  a  proposal 
for  a  statutory  small  business  advisory 
committee  on  tax  simplification  and  re- 
form as  a  part  of  S.  4039.  the  compre- 
hensive small  business  tax  reform  bill 
introduced  in  June  of  1970. 

In  the  following  year,  1971,  a  number 
of  small  business  associations  began 
meeting  with  the  Internal  Revenue  Serv- 
ice, under  committee  auspices,  to  revise 
the  'Tax  Guide  for  Small  Business," 
which  originally  was  published  as  a 
Small  Business  Committee  print.  By 
1973,  the  participating  organizations 
reached  17  in  number,  and  the  1973  an- 
nual report  fo  the  Small  Business  Com- 
mittee (S.  Rept.  93-9311  June  13.  1974. 
page  101.  stated: 

A  wider  variety  of  topics  will  be  (discussed 
at  the  March  6.  1974  session).  Including  the 
possibility  that  the  group  might  become  an 
Advisory  Committee  to  the  CommlseJoner  of 
Internal  Revenue,  with  status  under  PX 
92-t63. 

Under  the  leadership  of  the  present 
Commissioner.  Donald  C.  Alexander,  the 
liaison  group  progressed  to  a  point  where 
It  became  formally  established  as  an  ad- 
visory committee  in  January  of  1975  and 
held  its  first  meetings  on  October  1  and 
2  of  last  year.  The  Small  Business  Ad- 
visory Committee  to  IRS  has  been  favor- 
ably cited  in  such  studies  as  the  "Small 
Business  Reporting  Burden" — prepared 
for  Elxecutive  Office  of  the  President, 
OflBce  of  Management  and  Budget.  March 
1975.  page  A.  66. 

In  November  1975.  I  introduced  Senate 
Resolution  306.  proposing  that  there  be 
a  small  business  expert  designated  at 
the  Treasury  Department  and  tlie  Con- 
gressional Joint  T^x  Committee  for  pur- 
poses of  stepping  up  long-range  studies 
of  small  business  tax  simplification  and 
reform  measures.  I  was  joined  in  this 
proposal  by  the  Senator  from  Minnesota 
<Mr.  HUMPHREY)  and  16  other  Members 
of  this  body. 

In  March  of  this  year.  I  introduced 
Senate  Joint  Resolution  177.  recommend- 
ing that  all  existing  advisory  committees, 
without  adding  to  total  personnel,  be 
balanced  so  as  to  provide  fair  representa- 
tion for  the  small  business  elements  in 
our  economy. 

I  testified  on  March  8  in  favor  of  this 
legislation  in  hearings  before  the  Gov- 
ernment Operations  Committee  chaired 
by  the  Senator  from  Montana  (Mr  Met- 
CALF) .  The  Senator  from  Connecticut 
(Mr.  Weicker)  has  been  kind  enough  to 
refer  to  this  statement  and  also  to  In- 


sert it  in  the  Congressional  Record-  'A 
Greater  Voice  for  Small  Bu.siiie,ss,"  daily 
Congressional  Record.  March  23.  I!.t76, 
page  7601. 

Now,  the  Treasury  Department  has 
seen  the  many  advantages  of  a  small 
business  advisory  group  and  ha.s  followed 
the  IRS  in  formally  establishing  such  a 
committee.  As  I  shall  explain  to  the  Sen- 
ate shortly,  the  Department  of  Labor  has 
also  established  a  small — pension — plan 
impact  work  group  to  the  ERISA  Ad- 
visory Council. 

We  hope  that  other  departments  and 
agencies  will  also  seriously  consider  such 
action.  We  regard  the  Treasury  commit- 
tee as  a  very  constructive  step  in  the 
critical  tax  field  which  the  many  small 
businessmen  in  Washington  during  this 
Bicentennial  Small  Business  Week  have 
emphasized  is  their  most  imjwrtant  prob- 
lem. We  in  the  Senate  shall  do  all  we  can 
to  encourage  and  monitor  the  activities 
of  this  group  for  the  benefit  of  the  smaller 
and  independent  business  community 
throughout  the  country. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  Treas- 
ury Department  release  announcing  the 
appointment  of  this  advisory  conrimit- 
tee  and  listing  its  members  be  printed 
in  the  Record  for  the  information  of  all 
concerned. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

(FYom    the    Office    of    the    Secretary    of    the 

Treasury,  May  11,  1976J 

Nrws  Releask 

Secretary  of  the  Treasury  William  E.  Simon 
today  announced  the  creation  of  a  Treasury 
Small  Business  Advisory  Ccmnalttee  on 
Economic  Policy,  and  the  appointment  of 
twenty-flve  Committee  members  chosen  from 
small  businesses  of  various  types  and  sizes, 
from  the  academic  community,  and  from 
the  professional  organizations  representing 
small  business. 

The  purpose  of  the  Committee  will  be  to 
provide  Information  and  advice  to  the  Secre- 
tary and  to  the  Treasury  Department  on  the 
broad  range  of  economic  Issues  that  from 
time  to  time  affect  small  businesses.  At  the 
outset,  the  Committee  will  focus  on  the 
Issues  of  capital  formation,  taxation  policy, 
legislative  matters,  and  goveriunental  regu- 
lation and  paperwork  problems.  It  Is  also 
anticipated  that  the  Committee  wUl  In  the 
future  address  other  economic  Lssues  of  mu- 
tual and  material  Interest  to  Treasury  and 
small  business. 

A  listing  of  the  members  of  the  Treasury 
Small  Business  Advisory  Committee  is 
attached: 

LIST    OF    COMMrrTEE    MEMBEBS 

Mr.  OrvlUe  A.  Rvimmel.  1604  UmjKjua  Place. 
Woodburn.  Oregon  97071. 

Mr.  EInar  Johnson.  808  Greenbrier  Lane, 
Park  Forest  South.  Illinois  60466. 

Mr.  Edward  W.  Duffy.  Chairman  of  the 
Board.  Marine  Midland  Banks.  Inc.,  One 
Marine  Midland  Square,  Buffalo,  New  York 
14240. 

Mr.  John  Rouzle.  President,  First  National 
Bank.  10  East  2nd  Street,  Bowman,  North 
Dakota  56323 

Mr.  Edward  H.  Richard,  Chairman.  COSE, 
c  o  Magnetics  International  Inc  .  5400  Dun- 
ham Road,  Maple  Heights,  Ohio  44137. 

Mr  Jerry  T.  Jones.  Chairman,  National 
Association  of  Black  Manufacturers.  Inc., 
c  o  Sonlcraft,  Inc.,  8437  South  Burley  Ave- 
nue. Chicago.  Illinois  60617. 

Ms.    Hazelle    Rollins.    President.    Hazelle, 
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Inc  .  1224  Admiral  Boulevard.  Kansas  City. 
Missouri  64106 

Mr.  Elrld  M  Moody.  Chairman.  President. 
Hilton  Head  National  Bank,  PO  Box  1638, 
Hilton  Head.  South  Carolina. 

Mr.  Thomas  A  Llpman.  Vice  President, 
Llvlngton-Ciraham,  Inc.,  5500  North  Peek 
Road.  El   Monte.  California  91734 

Dr  William  G  Flewellen.  Jr  ,  Dean,  Col- 
lege of  Business  AdminLstration.  University 
of  Georgia.  Athen.s.  Georgia  30602 

Mr.  Craig  M.  Bollman,  Jr  .  President,  Arls- 
tek  Corporation,  1515  Araphoe  Street,  Den- 
ver. Colorado  80202 

Mr.  James  H  Browne,  President,  American 
Woodmen's  Life  Insurance  Company,  P.O. 
Box    1249,  Kansas  City.  Kansas  66117. 

Mr  Bruno  J  Mauer.  Pa.st  Pre.-^ldent.  IBAW. 
c/o  Rlckert  Industrial  Supply  Co.  PO  Box 
8301,  Milwaukee.  Wisconsin   53222. 

Mr  Joseph  Aceves.  Executive  Director, 
Latin  American  Manufacturing  Association. 
1728  East  14th  Street,  San  Leandro,  Califor- 
nia 94577. 

Ms.  Mary  Jane  Fabl^,  Vice  President.  CWC 
Industries.  Inc.  2750  Grant  Avenue.  Cleve- 
land. Ohio  44104. 

Mr  Edward  H.  Pendergast,  Jr.,  CPA,  Pen- 
dergast,  Creelman  and  Hill,  236  Lewis  Wharf, 
Boston,  Massachusetts  02110. 

Mr.  William  J.  McKeon,  Vice  President, 
Commerce  Bank  and  Trust  Company,  Wor- 
cester. Massachusetts  01608. 

Mr.  Albert  C.  SweJllng,  President.  Alaska 
Bank  of  Commerce,  Pouch  7012,  Anchorage, 
Alaska  99601. 

Mr.  Harry  G.  Austin,  Jr..  President,  James 
A.  Austin  Company,  Drawer  1,  Mars,  Penn- 
sylvania. 

Mr.  Edward  Q.  Moulton,  Vice  President, 
Ohio  State  University.  Columbus.  Ohio  43210. 

Ms.  Helen  K.  Leslie.  President,  K&W  Sup- 
ply House,  Inc.,  PO  Box  10040,  St.  Peters- 
burg, Florida  33733. 

Mr.  Walter  B.  Stults,  Executive  Vice  Presi- 
dent. NASBIC.  512  Washington  Building, 
Washington.  DC   20005 

Mr.  Berkeley  G.  Burrell,  President.  Nation- 
al Business  League.  432H  Georgia  Avenue, 
N.W.,   Washington.   DC.    20011. 

Mr  MUton  Stewart.  President.  National 
Small  Business  Association,  2120  L  Street, 
N.Vl' .   Washington,    DC     20036 

Mr  James  D  McKevltt.  Washington  Coun- 
Bel,  National  Federation  of  Independent 
Business,  490  LEnfant  Plaza,  SW.,  it2306, 
Washington,  DC    20024. 

Oliver  Ward,  President.  Smaller  Business 
Association  of  New  England,  69  Hickory 
Drive,  Waltham    Ma.s.'^    02154 


FEDERAL    ELEMENTARY    AND    SEC- 
ONDARY EDUCATION  PROGRAMS 

Mr.  CLARK  Mr  President,  last  montl-i 
I  solicited  the  opinions  of  Iowa's  school 
superintendents  and  principal.s  concern- 
ing the  fiscal  1977  budget  for  education. 
More  than  250  txlucators  responded  to 
my  request,  and  I  believe  their  tliouyht- 
ful  replies  will  be  extremely  helpful  dur- 
ing the  congressional  debate  on  the 
funding  of  elementary  and  .secondary 
education  programs. 

Education  has  long  been  an  area  of 
particular  interest  for  me,  as  I  devoted 
several  years  in  this  field  as  a  college 
professor  and  school  board  member 
These  experiences  strengthened  my  be- 
lief that  education  must  be  a  high 
priority  in  this  Nation. 

In  the  years  since  Congress  passed  the 
National  Defense  Education  Act  in  1958. 
oui-  Government  has  demon.'^tratcd  its 
commi'tment  to  high  quality  education 
In  the  past  decade  tlie  efforts  to  provide 
educational  opportunities  for  all  children 


have  been  expanded,  by  the  establish- 
ment of  programs  for  disadvantaged  and 
handicapped  students. 

Thi.s  year  President  Ford  is  recom- 
mending lliat  '24  existing  Federal  educa- 
tional grant  programs  be  consolidat^^d 
into  a  single  block  grant  program  of 
$3.3  billion  per  year — including  programs 
for  the  economically  disadvantaged, 
handicapped  education,  adult  education, 
school  libraries,  vocational  education. 
and  irinovation  projects. 

The  $3  3  billion  spending  level  pro- 
posed for  the  blcKk  gram  program  m 
fi.scal  1977  is  slightly  more  tiian  the 
amount  Congress  has  appropriated  to 
date  for  the  same  programs  m  fiscal 
1976.  Iowa's  share  of  tlie  program  would 
be  S35  million,  about  3  percent  more  than 
the  current  spending  level. 

In  the  event  the  block  grant  idea  fails 
to  gain  congressional  approval,  the  ad- 
ministration has  also  submitted  pro- 
posals imder  the  present  categorical 
structure.  The  most  significant  reduc- 
tions would  be  in  the  impact  aid  pro- 
gram and  Uie  title  I  program  to  educate 
disadvantaged  students 

Because  of  my  concern  about  tlie  ad- 
ministration recommendations.  I  asked 
lor  comment  from  those  in  Iowa  who 
know  best  about  how  educational  pro- 
grams would  be  affected.  The  240  edu- 
cators who  wrote  me  were  nearly  evenly 
divided  between  superintendents  and 
principals. 

One-third  of  the  educators  approved 
the  President's  plan  wholeheartedly. 
They  applauded  President  Ford's  em- 
pha,sis  on  eliminating  bureaucratic  waste 
in  Federal  education  programs  and  on 
transferring  decisionmaking  to  the  State 
and  local  levels  of  government.  They 
often  cited  the  need  to  reduce  the  amoimt 
of  paperwork  required  by  the  Federal 
Govenunent  and  questioned  the  verj" 
value  of  the  education  program.^ 

AnotJier  one-quarter  of  the  respond- 
ents favored  the  concept  of  the  block 
grant  api^roach.  but  had  serious  reserva- 
tions about  several  aspects  of  the  Presi- 
dent's plan.  The  most  frequently  men- 
tioned concein  was  the  level  of  Federal 
funding.  In  addition,  many  educators 
questioned  whether  the  administration 
of  the  programs  would  be  imj^roved  with 
increased  responsibility  on  tlie  State 
level.  Others  wrote  that  they  supported 
tlie  reduction  of  Federal  redtape.  but 
felt  tlial  the  Federal  guidelines  for  tlie 
education  of  the  handicapped  and  the 
disadvantaged  should  be  continued. 

One  of  four  respondents  were  dead  set 
against  the  President's  recommendations, 
for  many  of  the  same  reasons  mentioned 
above.  They  opi>osed  the  proposed  fund- 
ing level,  they  supported  the  categorical 
approach  to  the  administration  of  edu- 
cation programs,  and  they  doubted  that 
the  block  grant  plan  would  lead  to  a 
streamlining  of  the  program.';  Foremo.^t 
among  the  opposing  views  was  the  belief 
tliat  the  plan  represented  a  lack  of  Fed- 
eral commitment  to  the  education  of  dis- 
advantaged  and  handicapped  students. 

A  school  principal  from  Ottumwa  sum- 
marized the  views  of  thase  who  fully 
support  the  block  grant  plan,  by  writing 
tliat  tlie  Federal  education  program-s 
are — 


Laced  with  bureaucratic  entanglements, 
to  rigid  pindelines.  favoritism  in  application 
approval,  unrealistic  comparability  stand- 
ards, dupllcatior.  of  progTani5  and  misman- 
agement .^ny  methcxi  to  redu.-e  the  .ifore- 
meiitioned  problems  and  allow  states  and  in- 
dividual districts  to  decide  how  to  use  the 
fur.d-'i  without  complete  federal  regulation 
will  be  superior  to  existing  methods. 

This  opinion  was  not  limited  to  edu- 
cators from  small  communities,  where 
tiie  Federal  contribution  Ls  minimal  A 
Des  Moines  pnncipal  echoed  those  views 
by  stating: 

The  professional  educators  in  each  state 
are  well  aware  of  that  state's  needs  and  thus 
should  have  the  authority  and  money  to 
serve  those  needs. 

One  superintendent  reflected  the  opin- 
ions of  those  who  favored  the  consolida- 
tion concept,  but  who  had  reservations 
about  its  implementation ; 

In  general.  I  find  the  single  block  grant 
somewhat  de-'irable  The  individual  state  can 
xhevi  set  priorities  and  develop  programs 
around  local  needs  However,  if  the  single 
block  grant  will  diminish  the  amount  of 
:funds  received  by  schools.  I  am  against  the 
President's  budget  plan 

He  continued  by  noting  how  harmful 
a  cut  in  the  title  I  program  funding 
would  be  to  his  district,  a  program  m 
which  they  have  "managed  to  maintain 
a  high  degree  of  success" 

Representative  of  the  remarks  by  those 
who  oppose  the  consolidation  plan  is  a 
letter  from  another  Des  Moines  prin- 
cipal: 

Frankly,  I  am  opposed  to  block  grants  I 
believe  in  categorical  aid  TTie  reason  i  sup- 
port categorical  aid,  p.irticuiarly  as  it  relates 
to  the  education  for  the  disadvantaged.  Is  it 
insures  that  the  money  pet4  tc  the  area  that 
it  Is  designed  to  do, 

I  should  also  note  that  .several  educa- 
tors stressed  the  importance  of  the  Fed- 
eral sch(X»l  lunch  and  milk  programs. 
These  nutrition  programs  would  be  dras- 
tically weakened  in  Iowa,  were  the  ad- 
ministration's child  nutrition  proposal 
implemented, 

I  want  to  thank  tlie  principals  and 
suE)erintendents  for  sharmg  their  in- 
.sights  with  me  Their  constructive  sug- 
gestions and  criticisms  will  assist  Con- 
gress in  developing  legislation  to  improve 
elementary-  and  .secondary  education  pro- 
prams.  I  know  that  I  have  benefited 
greatly  from  their  comments,  for  I  am 
better  prepared  to  evaluate  proposals  to 
change  the  Federal  role  ii'i  education 
programs. 

THE  EXPANDING  PUBLIC  SECTOR: 
SOME  CONTRARY  EVIDENCE 

Mr  HLTVIPHREY,  Mr.  President,  one 
of  the  main  Lssues  of  this  year's  Presi- 
dential  campaign  is  whether  or  not  the 
Federal  Government  is  too  big.  I  think 
this  is  an  issue  that  the  American  people 
are  \'itally  concerned  "with. 

The  American  people  have  been  told 
again  and  again  that  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment has  grown  too  large  and  too 
F>owerful,  and  has  too  much  influence  on 
their  lives.  The  anti-Washington  theme 
this  vear  has  been  very  popular. 

Now  I  think  it  is  time  to  bring  some 
balance  to  this  Issue. 
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Prof.  Morris  Beck,  of  Rutgers  Univer- 
sity, lias  publislu'ii  an  article  in  the 
March  1976  National  Tax  Journal  en- 
titled. "The  ExpandinK  Public  Sector: 
Some  Contrary  Evidence,"  In  which  he 
argues  that  the  United  States  devotes 
no  more  resources  to  Government  today 
Uiat  we  did  20  years  aKo. 
As  Professor  Beck  points  out: 
Historical  .siudit-s  uf  ^'uvfriiment  spending 
In  developed  rouii tries  are  virtually  unani- 
mous In  their  .siipp<jrt  of  the  notion  of  an 
expanding  public  sectlar. 

The  fipures  seem  to  bear  out  the  con- 
tention that  Government's  share  of  our 
Nation's  resources  has  been  Increasing, 
at  least  during  the  postwar  period.  For 
example,  during  tlie  3  years  from  1950  to 
195'2,  current  Government  expenditures 
In  the  United  States  averaged  22.8  per- 
cent of  gross  domestic  output.  By  the 
1968  to  1970  period,  this  had  risen  to 
30.0  percent. 

The  same  trend  occurred  In  almost 
every  other  industrialized  country.  In  his 
article.  Professor  Beck  calculated  that 
the  average  ratio  of  Government  to  do- 
mestic output  was  23.2  percent  for  13 
countries  in  1950-52.  and  30.9  percent  in 
1968-70,  the  same  kind  of  rise  we  saw 
in  the  United  States. 

But  there  is  a  catch  to  all  this.  Ac- 
cording to  Professor  Beck's  figures,  al- 
most all  of  tliis  rise  is  the  proportion  of 
output  going  to  Government  has  been 
due  to  the  fact  that  prices  in  the  Gov- 
ernment sector  liave  risen  much  faster 
than  prices  in  the  private  sector. 

Here  is  the  data  for  the  United  States. 
Between  1950-52  and  1968-70.  prices  in 
the  private  sector  here  rose  by  52  per- 
cent. Prices  in  the  public  sector,  how- 
ever, rose  89  percent.  This  makes  the 
Government  sector  look  like  it  is  growing 
much  faster  than  it  really  is. 

After  you  eliminate  the  massive  rise  in 
prices  in  the  Government  sector  and  use 
1950-52  prices  to  value  both  Government 
and  private  spending  in  1968-70.  Gov- 
ernment in  the  United  SUites  consumed 
23.8  percent  of  the  Nations  resources  in 
1968-70,  only  1  percentage  point  higher 
than  in  1950-52 

Now,  I  know  that  this  does  not  make 
the  tax  bill  of  the  American  taxpayer 
any  smaller  and  it  docs  not  make  the 
burden  of  Govermnent  any  smaller. 

But  it  shows  that  all  this  talk  of  Gov- 
ernment growing  faster  than  the  econ- 
omy, and  smothering  us  all  in  expensive 
programs,  is  just  rhetoric — rhetoric  that 
is  being  misused  to  blame  the  problems 
we  are  facing  in  this  Nation  on  Govern- 
ment and  to  make  it  virtually  impossible 
for  the  Government  to  help  solve  these 
problems.  I  think  tills  fomenting  of  dis- 
trust in  our  Government  is  a  great  dis- 
service to  the  American  people  and  we 
are  going  to  consider  it  a  big  mistake 
not  too  long  in  the  future. 

I  think  we  would  do  much  better  to 
chaiinel  our  energies  and  our  intelli- 
gence away  from  trying  to  cut  up  the 
Government  and  bring  it  to  its  knees,  and 
channel  them  toward  making  the  Gov- 
ernment work  better  to  meet  the  vast 
needs  of  the  American  people 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 


sent   tluit    Professor    Beck's    article    bt- 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows : 

The  Expanding  Pttblic  SEtrroR:  Some 

CONTRART    EvroiNCE 

( By  Morris  Beck  )  * 

Historical  studies  of  government  spending 
In  developed  economies  are  virtually  unani- 
mous In  their  support  of  the  notion  of  an 
expanding  public  sector.  Short-term  fluctua- 
tions notwithstanding,  a  positive  trend  In 
government's  share  of  aggregate  national 
expenditure  over  the  past  century  Is  discern- 
ible In  every  Industrial  country  studied. 
Adolph  Wagner's  "law  of  increasing  State 
activity,"  Peacock  and  Wiseman's  "displace- 
ment thesis,"  and  Baumol's  hypothesis  of  a 
productivity  lag  In  the  public  sector  are 
among  the  seminal  Ideas  that  have  been 
advanced  In  explanation  of  the  Increased  size 
of  the  public  sector 

Evidence  reported  below  suggest*  that.  In 
real  terms,  the  era  of  public-sector  growth  In 
most  developed  economies  may  have  ended. 
More  specifically,  between  1950  and  1970.  the 
Income  elasticity  of  real  expenditure  by  gov- 
ernment was  less  than  unity  In  eight  out  of 
thirteen  countries  examined:  hence,  real  size 
of  the  public  sector  had  actually  declined 
over  the  period.  In  the  others  the  Increase  tn 
real  size  of  public  sector  was  significantly 
less  than  the  expansion  Indicated  by  unde- 
flated  ratios  of  government  spending  to  ag- 
gregate national  expenditure. 

MEASURING    PDBUC-SECTOB    SIZE 

In  each  of  the  thirteen  countries  the  ratio 
of  government  expenditure  (E)  to  gross  do- 
mestic product  (ODP).  before  adjustment 
for  price  Increases,  rose  by  a  substantial  mar- 
gin over  the  two  decades.  The  median  value 
increased  from  21 ';  In  1950  to  31%  in  1970 
The  definition  of  E  selected  for  this  study  Is 
the  United  Nations'  "current  disbursement 
of  general  govermnent"  which  Includes  gov- 
ernment consumption,  transfer  payments, 
subsidies.  Interest  on  public  debt,  and  mis- 
cellaneous current  expenditure.  GDP,  rather 
than  QNP,  which  Includes  net  factor  Income 
from  abroad,  was  chosen  as  the  base  against 
which  government  spending  is  to  be 
measured. 

It  may  be  argued  that  this  measure  over- 
states government's  use  of  resoxirces.  Except 
for  consumption — purchase  of  goods  and 
services  In  the  U.S.  national  accounts — the 
components  of  government  exp>endlture  do 
not  Involve  allocation  of  resources  to  govern- 
ment. Omission  of  transfer  payments,  how- 
ever. Is  equally  misleading  since  government 
transfers  to  households  require  diversion  of 
taxpayers'  Income  to  government  for  the 
fi^nanclng  of  transfer  programs.  For  the  pres- 
ent study  the  broader  deflnttlon  of  govern- 
ment expenditure  Is  a  better  Indicator  of 
public-sector  size  than  the  amount  spent 
directly   for  collective  consumption. 

To  exclude  transfer  payments  from  the 
definition  of  government  spending  Is  to 
understate  size  of  the  public  sector,  as  that 
term  Is  commonly  understood.  Government 
consumption,  as  a  percentage  of  GDP,  meas- 
ures only  the  proportion  of  resources  ab- 
sorbed by  government.  The  more  Inclusive 
defl^nltlon  used  here  measures  government's 
control  over  aggregate  demand,  and  provides 
a  more  meaningful  answer  to  the  question. 
"Did  government's  share  of  aggregate  ex- 
penditure, before  and  after  price  adjust- 
ments, change  significantly  over  the  period 


•Professor  of  Economics,  Rutgers  Univer- 
sity. Newark,  New  Jersey.  The  author  In  grate- 
ful to  Carl  Shoup  and  Simon  Kuznet«  for 
helpful  suggestions  at  an  early  stage  of  the 
project. 


studied?  If  so.  what  were  the  direction  and 
magnitude  of  change?" 

Although  size  of  the  public  sector  is  the 
principal  concern  of  this  study,  some  evi- 
dence on  the  changing  composition  of  gov- 
ernment spending  Is  presented  in  a  section 
of  the  paper  dealing  with  ela.stlclly  That 
trtLn.sfer  payment.s  have  grown  more  rapidly 
than  government  con.suinptlon  l.s  there  dem- 
onstrated by  the  generally  higher  coefficients 
for  total  expenditure  than  for  consumption 
only.  The  elasticity  data  suggest  the  need 
for  disaggregation  of  the  spending  totals,  but 
not  In  an  Investigation  couctTned  primarily 
with  overall   size  of  the  public  .sector 

Real  size  of  the  public  sector  Is  expre.s.sed 
In  this  paper  by  ratios  obtained  from  deflated 
value."?  of  government  spending  and  GDP. 
The  Implicit  deflator  for  GDP  was  chosen  to 
adjust  the  denominator  Jor  price  changes. 
For  the  numerator  several  variants  were  con- 
sidered. Including  private  indexes  for  compo- 
nents other  than  government  consumption, 
These  Indexes  would  be  appropriate  in  a 
study  aimed  at  measuring  the  real  income 
of  the  recipients.  Given  the  focus  of  the 
present  study,  the  broadest  deflator  avallatile 
for  government  spending  was  used  to  adjust 
the  numerator  for  price  changes. 

In  each  of  the  thirteen  countries  the  price 
(cost)  Index  of  government  services  rose  by 
a  greater  margin  than  the  price  Index  for 
GDP,  or  total  output.  For  GDP  the  median 
value  of  the  price  rise  between  1950  and  1970 
was  140'>>  ;  for  government  services,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  median  rise  in  prices  was 
240%.  In  four  countries — Austria.  Canada, 
Greece,  and  Netherlands — the  price  rise  In 
the  goverrunent  sector  was  more  than  twice 
that  of  total  output. 

Salaries  of  clvU  servants,  depressed  at  the 
beginning  of  the  period,  were  a  major  factor 
In  the  comparatively  large  rise  of  the  gov- 
ernment price  Index  Equally  Important. 
however,  was  the  productivity  lag  In  the 
government  sector  which  is  more  labor-in- 
tensive than  the  private  sector  and  which 
has  fewer  opportunities  to  Increase  produc- 
tivity through  technological  advances.  Much 
of  the  apparent  Increase  In  government's 
share  of  aggregate  expenditure  is  only  a  re- 
flection of  the  comparatively  high  prices  for 
government  Inputs. 

TWO    CONTR.VSTINC    CASES 

In  the  United  States,  for  example,  govern- 
ment spending  at  all  levels  rose  from  $57  4 
billion  (20%  of  GDP)  In  1950  to  $304  6  bU- 
llon  (31%  of  ODP)  In  1970.  Most  of  the  ap- 
parent expansion  In  size  of  the  public  sector 
Is  attributable  to  relative  price  behavior  the 
1970  price  Index  (1950  —  100)  for  govern- 
ment services  stood  at  220.5,  while  the  GDP 
price  deflator  stood  at  1689  (1950-100)  Ex- 
pressed tn  deflated  values,  government's 
share  of  expenditure  for  GDP  In  1970  was 
24%  rather  than  the  31%  share  indicated  by 
undeflated  values 

Great  Britain's  experience  exemplifies  the 
more  common  situation  In  which  real  size 
of  the  public  sector  actually  decrea.sed  over 
the  two  decades.  Government  spending  rose 
from  3.9  billion  pounds  (30.19;  of  ODP'  In 
1950  to  10  5  billion  pounds  in  1970  (32  8% 
of  GDP) .  Prices  of  government  services  how- 
ever, rose  by  193%  while  the  GDP  deflator 
rose  by  123%.  In  real  terms,  therefore,  gov- 
ernment's share  of  ODP  In  Great  Britain 
shrank  from  30%  to  25%  over  the  two  dec- 
ades. 

ETFXCTS    OF    AVCBAGINO    ON    PTTBLIC    SECTOR 
RATIOS 

The  analysis  to  this  point  has  Involved  a 
simple  comparison  of  1970  with  1950.  Use  of 
single-year  data,  however,  entails  the  rUk 
that  abnormal  conditions  in  either  the  Initial 
or  terminal  year  of  the  period  may  distort 
the  comparison.  Henceforth,  discussion  of 
pubUc-sector  size  wUl  be  based  In  measures 
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derived  from  averages  of  the  Initial  and  final 
three  years  of  the  period  Table  1  shows  for 
each  of  the  thirteen  countries  the  relevant 
ratios  of  government  expenditures  to  GDP, 
In  current  and  constant  prices,  and  the  price 
Increase  for  each  term  of  the  ratio. 

TABLt  1,-  PUBLIC  SECTOR  RATIOS  AND  RtLATCD  PRICE 
INCREASES  IN  SELECTED  COUNTRIES:  1950-52  AND  1968  70 


E/GDP(%)  based 

on— 

Percent 

increases 

Current  prices 

1950-52 
prices- 

in  pnces 
1950-52 

Average 

ol 

1950  52 

Average 

ot 

1968  70 

Average 

ol 

1968  70 

10  1968 

/U 

E 

GDP 

(1) 

(2) 

(3) 

(4) 

(5) 

Austria 

23.5 

30.5 

16.2 

247 

99 

Canada 

21.3 

29.7 

19.8 

137 

bl 

Denmark 

19.6 

32.  < 

22.0 

210 

lib 

Finland 

19.3 

28.2 

20.3 

226 

134 

Fiance 

32.5 

33.9 

24.4 

206 

136 

Germany.  West.. 

28.5 

32.1 

23.1 

124 

65 

Gieece 

19.1 

24.  3 

12.7 

254 

112 

Ireland 

25.2 
24.1 

30.9 
37.8 

26.4 
22.3 

142 

232 

105 

Netherlands 

102 

Sweden 

23.2 

44.9 

32.7 

171 

101 

Switzerland 

19.6 

21.7 

18,4 

100 

73 

United  Kingdom. 

30.7 

33.0 

25.3 

149 

94 

United  Slates.... 

22.8 

30.0 

23.8 

89 

52 

Meditn... 

23.2 

3a9 

22.3 

170 

101 

Notes:  E:  Current  expenditure  of  general  government.  GDP: 
Gross  domestic  product 

Source:   United    Nations,    'Yearbook   of   National    Aaount 
Slaustics,"  1971  and  1964.  OECD.  National  Accounts.  1%0- 70 
and  1950  68. 

The  median  ratio  of  government  expendi- 
ture of  GDP.  expressed  to  current  prices,  rose 
from  23%  in  the  early  Fifties  to  31  ''r  at  the 
close  of  the  period.  The  latter  becomes  22%, 
however.  If  ratios  are  calculated  Irom 
deflated  values  (1950-52-100).  Compared 
with  the  single-year  data,  the  three-year 
averages  reduce  the  spread  of  the  undeflated 
median  ratio,  by  two  percentage  points,  and. 
more  significantly,  they  con\ert  a  two-point 
Increase  In  the  deflated  median  Int^D  a  one- 
point  decline — from  23%    to  22%. 

As  a  group,  then,  these  thirteen  coun- 
tries experienced  contraction  rather  than 
expansion  of  the  public  sector  over  the  two 
decades,  when  account  Is  taken  of  relative 
price  change.s  and  three-year  averages  are 
substlttued  for  the  Initial  and  terminal  year? 
of  the  period  Averaging  lessens  the  extent  of 
price  Increa-ses  of  both  variables  since  the 
ba.se-perlod  value  (1950-52)  Is  significantly 
higher,  and  the  final  value  (1968-70)  some- 
what lower,  than  the  single-year  values. 
Under  averaging,  the  median  GDP  deflat-or 
barely  doubles,  compared  to  a  140%  increase 
on  the  basis  of  single-year  data;  and  the 
median  price  Index  for  government  services, 
which  rose  by  240%  under  the  single-year 
calculation.  Increase  by  170%  on  the  basis 
of  averaging. 

REAL    GROWTH    OF    THE    PUBLIC    SECTOR     IN     FIVE 
COUNTRIES 

Of  the  five  countries  with  an  expanding 
public  sector.  In  real  terms,  only  Sweden  cau 
be  said  to  have  experienced  a  substantial  In- 
crease over  the  period-  from  23  to  33%.  Be- 
tween 1950  and  1970  Swedish  government 
spending  more  than  tripled  in  real  terms — 
from  7.1  bUUon  to  22.6  bUllon  kroner— 
while  real  GDP,  In  1950  price.s.  ro,se  from 
29.9  billion  to  68.3  billion  kronor.  Among 
major  component's  of  government  spending', 
transfers  to  households  rose  from  28  4%  to 
3t.0%,  and  civil  consumption  from  42.4  to 
48.1%,  of  total  expenditures;  while  defense 
spending  fell  from  15  9  to  9  5';,  and  mis- 
cellaneous current  expenditure  from  13.2  to 
11  4%.  of  total  outlay. 


In  Denmark,  Finland.  Ireland,  and  United 
States  real  growth  of  the  public  sector  be- 
tween the  early  Fifties  and  late  Sixties  was 
limited  to  one  or  two  jjercentage  points 
(Table  1,  columns  1  and  3).  The  widespread 
Impression  that  government's  share  of  nat- 
tlonal  income  or  expenditure  grew  signifi- 
cantly over  the  two  decades  falls  to  take 
account  of  price  behavior  In  these  countries, 
as  In  the  rest  of  the  Industrial  world,  the 
price  of  government  services  rose  substan- 
tially more  than  the  price  Index  of  total  out- 
put (columns  4  and  5  of  Table  1 ) .  Corrected 
for  this  difference  In  price  behavior,  the  In- 
crease of  public-sector  size  In  these  five  coun- 
tries turns  out  to  be  relatively  modest,  com- 
pared with  the  impression  created  by  the 
unadjusted  ratios   (columns  \  and  2). 

DECUIKINC    REAL    SIZE    OF    THE    PITBLIC    SECTOE 

This  Investigation  of  resent  trends  in  gov- 
ernment spending,  relative  to  aggregate  ex- 
penditure for  total  output,  originally  In- 
cluded all  countries  de.slgnat«d  as  developyed 
market  economies  by  the  United  Nations 
Statistical  Office.  Complete  data  for  the 
period  under  study  were  available  only  for 
the  thirteen  nations  listed  In  Table  1.  In 
eight  of  these  the  real  size  of  the  public  sec- 
tor, exprassed  in  constant  prices,  actually 
declined  between  the  early  Fifties  and  the 
late  Sixties  ( columns  1  and  3.  Table  1  i 

In  two  cases — Canada  and  Netherlands — 
the  decline  Is  modest,  but  nevertheless  Im- 
pressive considering  the  relatively  large  ex- 
pansion In  size  of  the  public  sector  indicated 
by  the  undeflated  ratios  (columns  1  and  2i, 
In  both  countries  the  price  increase  of  gov- 
ernment services  (column  4t  was  more  than 
twice  that  of  total  output  (column  5).  In 
Switzerland,  where  the  differential  price  rise 
was  much  smaller,  a  mode.st  increa.se  in  the 
nominal  size  of  the  public  sector — from  20 
to  22 '7- — becomes  a  modest  decline  in  real 
size — from  20  to  18'"r , 

At  the  other  extreme,  Austria  and  Greece 
experienced  a  substantial  decline  In  real  size 
of  the  public  sector — by  approximately  a 
third  In  each  case.  In  both  countries  the  price 
increase  for  government  services  over  the 
period  wEus  approximately  2''2  times  that  of 
total  output.  As  a  consequence,  a  large  In- 
crease In  nominal  size  of  the  public  sector 
become.^;  a  large  decrease  In  real  size — from 
24  to  16'",  in  Austria  and  from  19  to  13%  In 
Greece. 

In  the  remaining  three  countries — Britain, 
France,  and  Germany — governments  share 
of  national  expenditure,  already  large  at  the 
beginning  of  the  period,  rose  slightly  in 
nominal  terms,  but  fell  significantly  in  real 
terms.  In  each  case  the  nominal  increase  In 
government  expenditure  exceeded  the  nom- 
inal rise  in  GDP.  Adjusted  for  price  changes, 
however,  the  increase  In  government  spend- 
ing falls  .'Short  of  the  percentage  Increase  in 
GDP,  Hence,  real  size  of  the  public  sector  fell 
in  Prance  from  33  to  24''>:  in  Germany,  from 
29  to  23%;  and  In  the  United  Kingdom,  from 
31  to  25%. 

ELASTICTTT    OF    GOVERNMENT    EXPENDrTURE 

The  behavior  of  public  sector  ratios  In  a 
given  country  indicates.  In  absolute  terms, 
whether  the  government's  share  of  national 
expenditure  has  risen,  fallen,  or  remained 
constant  over  a  given  period.  Inter-country 
comparison,  however,  becomes  difficult  If  the 
level  of  ratios  varies  significantly  between 
countries.  To  overcome  this  difficulty,  we  turn 
here  to  the  Income  elasticity  of  government 
spending — an  abstract  measure  of  the  change 
In  government  spending  relative  to  the 
change  In  national  Income  or  expenditure, 
represented  by  GDP.  An  elasticity  coefficient 
of  1.0  or  higher  means  that  the  percentage 
Increase  In  government  spending  exceeded 
the  percentage  Increase  In  GDP;  conversely,  a 


value  of  less  than  1.0  Indicates  the  opposite 

relationship. 

TABLE  2.-INC0MEEUSTICITY0FG0VERNMENTSPEND1NG 
IN  CURRENT  AND  CONSTANT  PRICES:  1950-52  TO  1968-70 

Coefficients  based  on     Coefficient!  liased  on 
current  prices  constant  price; 


Govern- 

All 

Govern- 

All 

ment 

current 

ment 

current 

consump- 

expendi- 

consump- 

expendi- 

tion 

ture 

tion 

ture 

(1) 


(2) 


(3) 


(4) 


Sweden 1.58  2.21  1.14  180 

Denmark 1.79  1.84  1.24  1.^2 

United  States 1.41  1.48  1.04  1.12 

Finland 1.60  1.57  1.12  1.10 

Ireland 1.09  1.32  .77  1.09 

Netheriands 1.26  1.72  .55  .92 

Switzerland 1.01  1.15  ,74  92 

Canada 1.50  1.54  .87  .90 

France 85  1.05  .45  .84 

Germany.  West...  1.08  1.16  .68  75 

Greece     .      1.07  1.32  .46  .64 

United  Kingdom..  1.01  1.11  .45  -58 

AusUit 1.27  1.37  .49  .57 

Note  Elssticitv  coefficients  are  ratios  of  percent  increase  in 
Government  spending  tc  percent  inc-ease  m  GDP. 

Sources.  Same  as  table  1. 

Countries  are  listed  In  Table  2  according  to 
the  values  of  column  4,  and  for  ease  of  ana- 
lysis are  divided  into  three  groups  on  the 
basis  of  these  coefficients  which  measure  the 
change  in  real  expenditure,  for  all  current 
ptirposes,  relative  to  the  change  In  real  GDP. 
The  coefficients  range  from  0.57  for  Austria, 
where  the  mcrease  In  i  real  i  government 
spending  was  57  "r  as  great  as  the  increase  In 
real  GDP  by  80%  .  For  each  country  the  value 
In  column  4  Is  less  than  that  of  column  2, 
which  measures  the  elasticity  of  government 
spending  before  adjustment  for  prices 
changes.  In  all  cases  the  prlc«  of  government 
services  robe  by  a  greater  margin  than  the 
GDP  deflaior. 

The  five  countries  at  the  top  of  the  list  are 
those  In  which  real  size  of  the  public  sector 
mcreased  over  the  period  studied.  They  all 
have  coefficients  greater  than  unity,  signify- 
ing that  even  after  adjustment  lor  relative 
prices  changes,  the  percentage  rise  in  go\  - 
ernment  spending  exceeded  that  of  GDP. 

In  all  other  countries,  where  the  elasticity 
coefficient  shown  in  column  4  Is  less  than  1.0. 
real  size  of  the  public  sector  declined  The 
magnitude  of  the  decline,  however,  was  much 
greater  In  the  five  countries  at  the  bottom  of 
the  list  than  In  the  middle  group  of  three 
countries  Elasticity  coefficients  enable  us  to 
perceive  these  differences  In  experience  more 
readily  than  the  public  sector  ratios  which 
do  not  permit  precise  comparison  between 
countries. 

An  additional  feature  of  Table  2  i  columns 
1  and  3)  attempts  to  answer  the  question: 
What  Is  the  elasticity  of  government  ex- 
penditure m  these  countries  if  the  analysis 
ts  based  on  ( government i  consumption  only? 
is  the  behavior  of  government  spending  sig- 
nificantly altered  by  the  exclusion  of  transfer 
payment's,  subsidies.  Interest  on  public  debt, 
etc.? 

Turning  first  to  the  coefficients  based  on 
current  prices,  we  see  that,  except  for  Fin- 
land, the  elasticity  of  government  consump- 
tion (column  1 )  is  less  than  that  for  all  cur- 
rent expenditure  of  government  (coliimn  2). 
This  means  that  the  increase  in  transfer  pay- 
ments, etc.,  exceeded  that  of  government 
consumption,  or  purchases  of  goods  and  serv- 
ices. Except  Ln  Prance,  it  Is  also  clear  that 
the  percentage  Increase  In  goverrunent  con- 
sumption exceeded  that  of  GDP,  before  al- 
lowance for  price  changes, 
"when  the  analysis  is  based  on  deflated 
data,  the  coefficient  of  elasticity  for  govern- 
ment consumption  (column  31  Is  greater 
than  1.0  In  only  four  of  the  thirteen  coun- 
tries In  four  others— Austria  France.  Greece. 
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and  I  lUted  Kingdom — the  Increase  In  (real) 
government  consumption  over  the  jserlod  Is 
less  than  half  that  of  real  ODP.  Except  for 
Denniark  and  Finland,  however,  where  the 
differences  are  Insignificant,  the  elasticity  of 
total  expenditure  (column  4)  Is  greater  than 
that  of  consiimptlon  (column  3),  signifying 
that  In  real  terms  also  the  Increase  In  trans- 
fer payments,  etc  .  exceeded  that  of  govern- 
ment consumption. 

St7MMART    AND    RESERVATIONS 

Over  the  period  covered  In  this  survey  gov- 
ernments  share  of  aggregate  expenditure, 
calculated  from  undeflated  data.  Increased  In 
every  country  studied.  This  result  Is  consist- 
ent with  findings  from  previous  studies  which 
trace  the  behavior  of  government  expendi- 
ture for  many  decades  prior  to  1950.  Meas- 
ured In  real  terms,  however,  size  of  the 
public  sector  declined  In  most  Industrial 
countries,  and  grew  only  slightly  In  the  rest, 
during  the  two  decades  ending  In  1970. 

This  conclusion  applies  whether  govern- 
ment spending  Is  measured  at  the  level  of 
consumption,  which  reflects  government's  use 
of  economic  resources,  or  at  the  level  of  total 
current  expenditure  which  Includes  transfer 
to  households  and  firms,  but  no  diversion  of 
resources  from  the  private  sector.  Enastlclty 
coefficients  show  that  the  latter  component 
of  government  .spending  grew,  relative  to  gov- 
ernment consumption.  In  eleven  of  the  thir- 
teen countries. 

Although  the  results  of  this  study  are  based 
on  standardlzed^ata  developed  by  the  United 
Nations,  statistics  on  government  spending 
and  relative  prices  may  not  be  entirely  con- 
sistent between  countries  Moreover,  the  use 
of  three-year  averages  reduces  but  does  not 
eliminate  the  influence  of  abnormal  condi- 
tions at  either  end  of  the  period  studied.  Fi- 
nally, concfuslons  drawn  from  the  experience 
of  thirteen  relatively  mature  economies  can- 
not be  applied  to  other  countries,  whatever 
their  stage  of  economic  development. 


DESEGREGATION  A.NU  THE  CITIES- 
PART  III 

DOES  SCHOOL  DESEGREGATION  INCREASE  RESIDEN- 
TIAL    segregation:      the  coleman     white 

FLIGHT    CONTROVERSY 

Mr.  BROOKE.  Mr.  Chairman,  a  year 
ago  this  month  the  prominent  sociologist. 
Prof.  James  Coleman,  attracted  intense 
national  attention  when  he  delivered  a 
paper  claiming  that  school  desegregation 
plans  in  cities  were  often  self-defeating, 
since  they  merely  generated  more  rapid 
white  flight  to  the  suburbs.  This  paper 
has  been  cited  scores  of  times  on  the  floor 
of  Congress  as  proof  that  school  busing 
ha.s  failed.  It  has  been  used  as  a  major 
justification  for  proposed  congressional 
limits  on  enforcement  powers  of  the 
courts  and  HEW. 

The  paper  ignited  a  fierce  debate 
among  scholars,  both  because  the  find- 
ings were  contrary  to  earlier  research  on 
the  subject  and  because  other  research- 
ers, using  the  same  basic  data,  could 
find  no  such  relationship.  The  issue  be- 
came much  more  confused  when  Profes- 
sor Coleman  began  expressing  personal 
opinions  on  constitutional  law,  public 
racial  fears,  intermarriage,  and  a  va- 
riety of  other  issues  wholly  unrelated  to 
his  research  on  enrollment  statistics. 
Often  newspapers  reported  these  state- 
ments as  if  they  were  scientific  conclu- 
sions growing  out  of  the  research  project 

The  Importance  of  the  issue  and  it.s 
continued  injection  into  congressional 
debates  mean  that  it  is  very  important  to 
understand  what  the  evidence  actually 


shows  and  where  the  debate  now  stands. 
The  following  reports  by  Noel  Epstein, 
education  editor  of  the  Washington  Post, 
and  by  the  Time  education  staff  sum- 
marize the  confusion  that  has  been  gen- 
erated and  what  we  actually  know.  They 
are  followed  by  articles  by  James  Cole- 
man and  Gary  Orfield  from  the  January- 
February  issue  of  Social  Policy  and  by 
excerpts  from  the  analysis  by  Thomas 
Pettigrew  and  Robert  L.  Green  in  the 
current  issue  of  Harvard  Educational  Re- 
view. ThLs  material  should  make  it  clear 
that  Coleman's  thesis  is  a  very  limited 
one  and  that  his  research,  in  the  judg- 
ment of  most  scholars  in  the  field,  does 
not  sustain  his  argument.  Certainly  it  is 
not  the  kind  of  proof  on  which  one  would 
wish  to  base  a  fundamental  change  in 
civil  rights  policy. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  above-mentioned  articles 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

{From  the  Washington  Poet.  Feb.   15,   1976 J 

The  Scholar  as  Conf-dser 

(By  Noel  Epstein) 

It  Is  widely  thought  that  James  S.  Cole- 
man, the  prominent  sociologist  who  was  long 
considered  an  Important  friend  of  the  civil 
rights  movement,  now  rejects  court-ordered 
busing  as  one  way  to  end  unconstitutional 
school  segregation.  He  does  not.  "There  are 
bound  to  be  cases  In  which  busing  Is  a 
remedy  that's  necessary."  he  remarks. 

It  Is  also  believed  that  Coleman  thinks 
judges  In  such  cases  should  weigh  the  effect 
on  white  flight  from  the  public  schools  be- 
fore Issuing  their  decrees.  He  does  not.  In 
fact.  Coleman  says  that  his  controversial 
new  study  of  white  flight  "would  not  at  all 
be  relevant"  where  busing  or  any  other  de- 
vice Is  needed  to  undo  Illegal  segregation. 

What.  then,  has  the  professor  from  the 
University  of  Chicago  been  trying  to  tell  us? 
What  Is  the  national  storm  all  about?  Why 
has  he  been  attacking  courts  In  the  press, 
on  television,  at  special  conferences,  in 
affidavits  for  a  Boston  an tl -busing  group? 
Why  has  he  kept  citing  his  disputed  research 
finding  that  school  desegregation  leads  to  a 
"sizable"  exodus  of  whites  to  the  suburbs 
or  to  private  schools? 

To  discover  the  answer  It  Is  necessary  to 
understand  that  the  heart  of  Coleman's  as- 
sault on  the  courts  has  little  to  do  with  his 
white  flight  study.  He  Is  chiefly  quarreling 
about  a  question  of  justice,  not  sociology. 
He  Is  arguing  with  Judges  in  some  cases  over 
their  definition  of  "illegal  segregation"  and 
in  others  over  whether  the  remedies  they 
order  exceed  the  offenses  found.  Only  where 
Coleman  believes  courts  are  unjustly  order- 
ing busing  does  he  think  they  should  con- 
sider whatever  degree  of  unnecessary  white 
flight  he  sees  being  provoked. 

That  Is  in  effect  what  he  said  In  his  Bos- 
ton court  affidavit.  It  is  what  he  has  been 
trying  to  tell  us  In  his  study  and  In  numer- 
ous Interviews,  and  It  Is  what  he  conflrms  In 
several  recent  conversations. 

The  reason  Coleman's  message  has  been 
misunderstood  Is  that  the  scholar  has  been 
engaging  In  a  perilous  exercise  that  Is  not 
uncorrunon  among  social  scientists  or,  for 
that  matter,  among  their  brethren  In  the 
physical  sciences.  He  has.  as  he  will  tell  you 
himself,  been  mixing  rhetoric  and  research 
In  many  recent  pronouncements,  and  few 
people  know  which  Is  which. 

As  Coleman  puts  It:  "I  am  sure  there  Is 
confusion  between  what  I  say  that  is  based 
on  my  research  and  what  I  say  that  Is  not 
based  on  my  research  results — which  stems 


In  part  from  the  research  and  In  part  from 
a  particular  philosophy  of  education." 

The  pKJSltlon  he  Is  espousing  actually  goes 
well  beyond  "a  particular  philosophy  of  edu- 
cation" to  fundamental  questions  of  fairness 
and  constitutionality.  And  to  acknowledge 
that  "there  Is  confusion"  Is  small  con.sola- 
tlon.  He  has  seriously  affected  our  debate  on 
a  critical  national  Issue.  His  misconstrued 
words  are  being  echoed  In  the  Congress,  the 
presidential  primaries,  the  corridors  of  the 
bureaucracy,  the  meetings  and  streets  of 
volatile   places    like    Louisville    and    Boston. 

"Some  s(x;lal  scientists  want  to  run  the 
gaddamn  country,  and  that's  an  unhealthy 
attitude."  The  speaker  is  Richard  C.  Atkin- 
son, deputy  director  of  the  National  Science 
Foundation  and  former  head  of  Stanford 
University's  psychology  department. 

Like  others  In  the  scholarly  community. 
Atkinson  Is  worried  about  the  dangers  to 
both  science  and  the  nation  from  trying  to 
apply  research  swiftly  to  Immediate  public 
issues  before  decisions  are  made  and  lives 
affected.  He  Is  disturbed  by  what  he  sees 
happening  because  of  this  urge  to  flnd  short- 
cuts to  truth,  or  at  least  to  scientific 
consensus. 

Atkinson  Is  not  discussing  the  Coleman 
controversy  but  he  has  plenty  to  say  about 
other  recent  research. 

He  observes  that  "a  lot  of  what  goes  under 
the  name  of  social  science  Is  Just  Junk."  that 
"some  government  agencies  are  pulling  peo- 
ple off  the  street  to  suddenly  do  big  projects," 
that  "If  you  want  to  buy  a  certain  answer.  It 
Isn't  that  hard  to  get." 

High  among  Atkinson's  concerns  Is  the 
way  some  social  .scientists  cloak  Ideological 
efforts  as  scholarship.  As  he  noted  In  a  speech 
last  fall,  he's  heard  lellow  psychologists  "too 
often  speaking  on  Issues  of  education,  child 
rearing  and  mental  health  using  what  they 
claim  to  be  research  evidence  as  a  disguise 
for  advocating  a  particular  policy." 

Atkinson,  for  one,  would  like  to  see  those 
more  Intrigued  by  politics  than  science  "run 
for  elective  office."  a  public  so  Informed  that 
"anyone  coming  out  of  the  college  system 
should  be  able  to  question  social  scientists. 
to  say.  'Show  me  your  data  and  forget  your 
interpretations.' "  and.  perhaps  above  all, 
more  systematic  challenges  to  research  af- 
fecting public  policy. 

Others  also  have  been  pondering  such 
"corrective  devices,"  Including  simultaneous 
studies  done  for  opposing  Interest  groups; 
re-studles  of  existing  research;  trlal-IIke 
hearings  on  conflicting  findings,  and  other 
ways  of  curbing  any  unwarranted  Influence 
such  reports  can  have  on  our  lives. 

Few  have  struggled  as  much  with  ways  to 
re.solve  these  problems  as  James  Coleman, 
who  more  than  most  scholars  reflects  the 
deep  Inner  conflict  between  an  estgerness  to 
Influence  events  and  a  desire  for  scholarly 
balance.  "It  Is  a  little  unfortunate  that 
soclaJ  science  has  come  to  occupy  a  central 
position,  as  It  has  today,"  he  remarks. 

Yet  he  has  long  been  a  leading  proponent 
of  trying  to  alter  public  policy  through  re- 
search, and  he  has  no  objection  to  scientists 
wearing  the  advocate's  hat.  In  fact,  several 
years  ago.  when  he  was  vice  president  of 
the  American  As.sociatlon  for  the  Advance- 
ment of  Science,  he  began  suggesting  10 
principles  for  colleagues  studying  Immediate 
Issues,  with  Principle  Number  10  declaring 
that  they  should  be  governed  by  "personal 
values  and  properly  Include  advocacy"  when 
picking  questions  to  study,  policies  to  rec- 
ommend and  ways  to  communicate  their 
positions. 

However,  his  10th  commandment  also  ex- 
plained that  It  must  be  clear  when  the  ad- 
vocate or  the  scientist  that  was  on :  "It  may 
be  difficult  to  separate  these  two  capacities, 
but  It  Is  necessary  to  do  so.  For  If  It  Is  not 
done,  then  the  policy  re.search  loses  Its  value 
for  all  Interested  parties."  Words  worth 
remembering.  Or  ".  .  .  advocacy  Is  appropriate 
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only  after  the  Information  Is  presented  ob- 
jectively." 

The  dangers  of  Ignoring  Coleman's  warn- 
ings are  evident  In  many  areas.  But  one  need 
look  no  further  than  the  furor  over  the  white 
night  Issue  to  see  what  happens  when,  as 
Coleman  says,  "there  Is  confusion"  about 
which  hat  Is  being  donned. 

What  has  happened  in  this  case,  as  In 
others.  Is  that  national  attention  has  been 
diverted  to  graphs  and  formulas,  to  what  Is 
statistically  measurable,  and  away  from  the 
heart  of  the  matter,  which  cannot  be  re- 
duced to  numbers. 

Other  social  scientists  have  been  arguing 
that  Coleman  Is  Incorrect  In  Inferring  from 
his  data  that  a  "sizable"  trek  of  whites  to  the 
suburbs  or  to  private  schools  can  be  linked 
to  school  desegregation.  They  have  reviewed 
his  study.  S-ime  have  done  their  own.  They 
have  u.sed  the  same  government  data  and 
some  different  methods  of  analysis.  They  have 
found  no  significant  link  between  desegrega- 
tion and  flight.  He  Is  wrong,  they  say.  He  Is 
using  many  cities  where  there  has  never  been 
busing  or  any  significant  desegregation.  He 
Is  usliig  differe:it  definitions.  He  is  showing 
only  a  first-year  effect.  He  hasn't  noted  that 
showing  only  a  first-year  ePect.  He  hasn't 
noted  t!iat  crime,  taxes,  better  housing,  lousy 
city  services,  suburban  Jobs,  lawns,  new 
schools  and  many  other  factors  have  long 
had  a  nand  In  the  exodus  to  suburbia.  Psy- 
chologists Thomas  Pettigrew.  Robert  L. 
Green.  Kenneth  Clark  and  others  have  issued 
cl.allenges. 

Some  have  attacked  harshly.  Clark — no 
stranger  to  attack  himself  and  not  noted  for 
moderation  in  his  views — In  an  Interview 
last  August: 

"I  can't  understand  how  Dr.  Coleman  Is 
allowed  to  get  away  with  clear  distortions  of 
data  and  still  be  taken  seriously  by  the  press 
and,  what's  more  disturbing,  by  his  col- 
leagues. It's  a  major  disgrace.  I  don't  under- 
stand why  a  professional  association  hasn't 
taken  him  to  account  .  .  .  It's  the  kind  of 
thing  you  wouldn't  take  from  a  graduate 
student." 

Coleman  has  been  stung  by  some  criticisms 
and  has  occaislonally  replied  In  kind.  At  the 
end  of  his  second  Boston  court  affidavit  last 
September:  "I  have  the  impression  that  if 
Professors  Green  and  Pettigrew  saw  the  fires 
In  the  sky  during  the  riots  of  1967,  they 
would  have  attributed  them  to  an  extraor- 
dinary display  of  the  Northern  lights." 

Green  and  Pettigrew  have  gotten  upset. 
They  have  replied  in  an  article  for  the  Har- 
vard Educational  Review  that  they  aren't  the 
ones  miking  personal  attacks,  that  they  have 
been  using  social  science  to  try  to  separate 
Coleman's  opinions  from  his  research.  Cole- 
man sees  gall  In  this,  saying  that  If  anyone 
has  been  confusing  opinion  and  evidence  it 
Is  those  on  the  other  side,  and  that  their 
words  have  hardened  his  own  stance:  "When 
somebody  challenges  the  integrity  of  my 
work,  then  that  strengthens  very  much  the 
position  I  take.  In  the  sense  of  defending  that 
integrity." 

But  the  problem  is  that  all  this  Is  to  no 
avail.  It's  all  secondary  so  far  as  the  courts 
are  concerned.  Just  as  Coleman  suggests  In 
his  own  white  flight  study  that  his  report  is 
secondary,  that  It  should  be  ignored  by 
Judges — unless  you  happen  to  agree  first  with 
Coleman's  belief  that  they  are  acting 
unjustly. 

It  is  right  there  in  the  Introduction  to  his 
final  draft  of  last  August.  In  a  scarcely  noted 
line  in  the  Introduction.  While  his  data 
should  be  considered  by  executive  or  legis- 
lative bodies.  It  states.  "They  are  not  rele- 
vant for  a  court  decision  acting  to  insure 
equal  protection  under  the  14th  Amend- 
ment "  But  the  14th  Amendment  Is  the  basis 
for  all  federal  court  decisions  In  school  seg- 
regation cases,  and  he  has  been  a.s.salllng 
many  of  those  decisions,  not  legislative  or 
executive  actions.  What  Ls  he  trying  to  say? 


What  does  he  mean?  It  is  that  he  is  con- 
vinced many  Judges  are  abusing  their  power. 
And  we  have  been  arguing  statistics. 

A  rough  analogy  in  a  criminal  case  would 
be  if  a  social  scientist  believed  two  parent-K 
were  unjustly  convicted  of  murder  and  exe- 
cuted— and  then  told  everyone  that  this  in- 
creases the  number  of  orphans  in  this  coun- 
try. Naturally.  But  the  chief  complaint 
would  be  about  Justice,  not  orphans.  Just  as 
the  chief  quarrel  in  Coleman's  case  is  about 
Justice,  not  white  flight. 

We  have,  after  all.  long  known  about 
white  flight  and  Its  varied  causes.  It  was  a 
factor  in  desegregation  cases  well  before 
Coleman  began  running  data  through  his 
computer  for  part  of  an  Urban  Institute  re- 
port on  the  state  of  the  nation  in  1976.  It 
was  widely  visible,  for  example,  when  many 
Southern  whites  began  scattering  to  segre- 
gated academies  to  escape  desegregation. 
But  the  finger -pointing  by  others  then  was 
at  the  "segs"  who  were  fleeing,  not  at  courts 
for  trying  to  end  forced  segregation. 

It's  whose  ox  Is  gored,  some  (including 
gleeful  Southerners)  explain  now.  There 
are  far  more  pressing  problems  today,  others 
say.  Or  desegregation  hasn't  substantially 
improved  the  education  of  blacks  or  whites, 
still  others  note,  as  if  letting  children  of 
both  races  attend  school  together  could  in 
itself  improve  learning  any  more  than  let- 
ting other  blacks  sit  an>-where  on  a  bus 
could  make  the  ride  less  bumpy. 

Many  other  explanations  have  also  been 
advanced,  but  one  that  helps  as  much  as  any 
to  account  for  the  switch  In  blame-placing 
Isn't  mentioned  much.  It  is  simply  that,  be- 
yond sleep-inducing  answers  like  "zoning" 
or  "gerrymandering."  many  Americans  can't 
tell  you  what  local  officials  in  Denver  or 
Boston  or  LoulsN-llIe  were  found  to  have  done 
wrong.  It  takes  no  wisdom  to  know  there 
won't  be  solid  support  for  traumatic  deseg- 
regation efforts  If  few  understand  the  of- 
fenses committed. 

That  Is  a  lesson  Coleman  has  been  help- 
ing remind  us  of.  for  the  heart  of  his  quar- 
rel Is  precisely  about  these  non-statistical 
Issues  of  offenses  and  remedies.  Unfortu- 
nately, he  omits  saying  .so  in  his  study,  be- 
yond the  single  cryptic  line  about  his  report 
being  Irrelevant  for  court  rulings  under  the 
14th  Amendment. 

He  doesn't  explain  that  he  believes  many 
Judges  now  are  defining  "illegal  segrega- 
tion" too  broadly.  He  doesn't  mention  In 
the  study — though  he  has  elsewhere — that 
he  is  harking  back  In  part  to  the  Supreme 
Court's  1973  decision  In  the  Denver  case, 
known  as  Keyes.  He  doesn't  note  the  major- 
ity's opinion  there  that  forced  segregation 
In  "a  substantial  portion"  of  a  school  sys- 
tem has  a  "reciprocal  effect"  elsewhere,  so 
that  entire  city  districts  can  be  declared 
"Illegally  segregated"  and  busing  ordered 
now  without  violations  being  specifically 
proved  everywhere. 

But  he  Is  angry  about  that  and  more.  He 
feels  certain  that  many  courts  now  are  con- 
spiring to  end  racial  separation  of  any  kind, 
unconstitutional  or  not.  "What  they've  been 
doing  Is  engaging  In  affirmative  Integration 
under  the  mask  of  eliminating  de  jure  (the 
officially  promoted.  Illegal  variety  of)  segre- 
gation." he  Insists. 

He  Is  convinced  of  this  basically  for  two 
resisons.  First,  extensive  busing  obviously 
does  affect  housing,  ethnic,  class  and  other 
elements  of  a  city's  social  fabric  (another 
executed'  -  parents  -  create  -  more  -  orphans 
point).  Second,  while  he  believes  busing  in- 
evitably will  be  necessary  to  undo  unlawful 
segregation  In  some  cases,  he  thinks  many 
Judges  are  applying  it  where  It  Isn't  needed 
to  erase  specific  Illegal  acts  (a  more  funda- 
mental question  of  Justice) . 

He  emphasizes  that  he  is  not  distinguish- 
ing between  South  and  North;  he  believes 
much  of  what  remains  todav  of  the  South's 


old  dual  school  system  can  be  eiidec  short 
of  bu.sinp  As  he  puts  It:  "Jus;  becau.'-e  a  Gl5- 
trlct  had  a  dual  .system  at  one  time  doesn't 
require  it  to  be  racially  balanced  today   " 

This  Isn't  the  first  time  Coieman  >-.a.s  made 
these  arguments.  But  ne;ther  he  nor  the  rest 
of  us  in  the  press  and  elsewhere  have  em- 
phasized that  his  entire  "white  flight"  fight 
with  Judges  rests  on  them  Nor.  lust  a*  im- 
portant, have  many  questioned  his  pubhcly 
stated  versions  of  what  Judges  specificaily 
have  been  doing  in  cases  like  Boston  or 
Louisville. 

In  a  widely  noted  National  Observer  inter- 
view of  last  June  for  example,  Coleman 
stated : 

"Following  recent  court  decisions,  the 
court  ( in  Boston )  said  if  any  action  of  the 
school  board  increased  segregation,  then  all 
segregation  in  the  system,  even  that  result- 
ing from  factors  other  than  official  action, 
must  be  eliminated.  I  think  that's  where  the 
courts  are  wrong  .  .  .  They  impose  a  system- 
wide  remedy  to  correct  what  Is  legally  a  lo- 
calized wrong."  ^ 

It  is,  first,  untrue  that  Judge  W.  Arthur 
Garrity  Jr.  in  Boston  ever  said  that  "all  seg- 
regation in  the  system,  even  that  resulting 
from  factors  other  than  official  action,  must 
be  eliminated."  That  is  Coleman's  orphan- 
creating  view  at  work.  As  he  says  of  Garrity: 
"I  don't  care  about  his  Intent.  What  has  been 
done  is  to  undo  the  effects  ...  of  housing, 
residential  and  ethnic  patterning  that  existed 
for  150  years." 

Second,  it  is  difficult  to  comprehend  how 
Coleman  could  suggest  that  "localized 
wrongs"  led  to  the  Boston  busing  order  The 
voluminous  evidence  in  Garrity's  June.  1974. 
opinion  showed  that,  "independently  of  re- 
ciprocal effects."  the  white  Boston  School 
Committee's  actions  "had  a  segregative  Im- 
pact on  entire  levels  of  the  school  system." 
that  Garrity  had  no  need  to  rely  on  Keyes 
in  most  categories  of  deliberate  segregation. 
Busing  black  and  white  students  to  keep 
apart.  Juggling  "feeder  patterns"  from  ele- 
mentary to  secondary  schools  for  the  same 
purpose.  Adding  portable  classrooms  at 
crowded  white  schools  rather  than  sending 
students  to  underused,  largely  black  ones. 
Building  schools  for  a  decade  "to  promote 
segregation."  This  and  manipulating  school 
zones  and  much  else  was  found. 

Coleman's  contention  is  that  this  segrega- 
tion could  have  been  untangled  by  changing 
feeder  patterns,  removing  portable  classrooms 
and  other  devices  short  of  extensive  busing. 
That  is  why,  in  his  first  Boston  affidavit  last 
June,  he  cautioned  Garrity  against  "the  at- 
tempted elimination  of  all  segregation  from 
whatever  source" 

Coleman  also  made  clear  there  that  only 
if  Garrity  agreed  that  he  was  acting  un- 
justly should  he  consider  Coleman's  con- 
tested study.  "When  court-ordered  remedies 
have  gone  beyond  this  (correcting  specific 
illegalities) ."  Coleman  concluded,  "they  have 
exacerbated  the  very  isolation  they  have  at- 
tempted to  overcome."  Otherwise,  again,  the 
white  flight  Issue  presumably  wasn't  rele- 
vant, which  is  what  Garrity  and  the  federal 
appeals  court  found. 

It  Is  similar  with  the  Louisville-Jefferson 
County  case,  where  protests  erupted  after 
the  two  school  systems  were  combined  last 
fall  and  where  white  flight  Ls  not  a  major 
issue.  Coleman  believes  the  leftovers  of  each 
of  their  segregated  systems,  once  required 
by  Kentucky  law.  could  have  been  erased 
without  busing  between  the  two.  He  is 
convinced  that  the  "dual  school  system  was 
ended"  in  each  and  that  cross-district  bus- 
ing was  ordered  •essentially  because  of  a 
single  school"  in  Jefferson  County  that  re- 
mained mostly  black. 

ITiat  obviously  Isn't  what  the  Federal  ap- 
peals court  said.  It  noted  that  the  school  dis- 
trict lines  were  artificial,  that  they  had  been 
ignored      to      promote     segregation — among 
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other  thlnf?s.  10.000  xxuwtly  white  student* 
from  l,oul.sviIle  attended  achoolB  adm'.ii- 
Istertd  by  the  county — and  that  they  there- 
fare  couid  b©  disregarded  In  ending  eegre- 
gaMon  that  extended  beyond  a  single  school. 

The  point  of  all  this  Is  notithat  Coleman's 
pivotal  argument  Is  wrong  or  rights  In  all 
respects,  only  that  he  has  not  explained  It 
or  opposing  views  In  his  study 

"I  agree  that  my  formulation  of  the  prob- 
lem Is  not  one  which  Is  shared  by  everyone." 
he  says.  "I  see  It  that  way  and  others  see  It 
that  way,  while  some  legal  people  and  social 
scientists  see  It  the  other  way.  I  think  It's 
prepoeterous  to  argue  the  other  way." 

Even  a  statement  of  this  sort  would  have 
been  welcome  In  this  report,  though  what 
was  badly  needed  was  a  complete  discussion 
of  both  sides,  even  If  Coleman  then  held  his 
original  advocacy  jjosltlon  In  the  end.  As  It 
stands,  so  far  as  the  report  Is  addressed  to 
the  courts,  it  Is  a  study  ml.sslng  Its  context. 

A  similar  flaw  of  not  exploring  dls.sentlng 
findings  Is  also  apparent  In  the  scientific 
part  of  this  and  other  works.  Coleman's  final 
draft,  for  example,  relegates  to  a  footnot* 
a  study  of  the  same  data  by  Reynolds  Parley 
of  the  University  of  Michigan,  who  found  no 
substantial  relationship  between  school  de- 
segregation and  white  flight.  Among  other 
things.  Farley  examined  the  Impact  of  de- 
segregation over  five  years  while  Coleman 
studied  the  flrst-year  effect. 

As  Coleman  acknowledges:  "In  the  policy 
area,  I  think  It's  true  that  this  report  and 
other  reports  In  the  social  sciences  are  rela- 
tively blind  to  other  research.  I  think  this 
should  tie  corrected,  that  it  should  be  part 
of  the  change  In  the  way  research  which  Is 
policy-related  Is  presented." 

There  can  be  little  doubt  that  change  Is 
Indeed  needed  In  the  way  such  studies  are 
presented,  and  It  cannot  come  too  soon.  As 
tentative  findings  by  a  team  at  the  University 
of  Michigan's  Institute  for  Social  Research 
show,  social  science  works  are  having  an  ex- 
tensive Impact  In  Washington.  TTie  200-plus 
Rtibcablnet  offlclals  they  interviewed  cited 
about  500  instances  in  which  such  reports  In- 
fluenced their  decisions,  with  examples  In- 
cluding works  on  medical  Insurance,  mini- 
mum wage  laws,  drug  rehabilitation,  accep- 
tability of  nuclear  power  plants,  social  con- 
sequences of  strip  mining  and  housing  sub- 
Sidles. 

Some  scholars,  like  Columbia  University 
soclologrlst  Robert  Nlsbet.  have  even  sug- 
gested that  science  and  government  be  en- 
tirely severed  from  each  other.  Science's  aim, 
he  has  remarked,  "Is  not  to  advise  govern- 
ments, save  mankind,  make  public  policy  or 
build  empires"  but  the  "search  for  truth,  the 
discovery  of  data,  principles  and  laws  to  en- 
large OUT  understanding  of  man's  purpose." 

Ntsbet's  position,  though,  can  be  seen  at 
least  In  part  as  a  reflection  of  his  own  con- 
servative Ideology;  he  has  long  been  troubled 
by  the  Increasingly  centralized  state,  and 
particularly  by  Intellectuals  helping  to  create 
and  maintain  It.  Besides.  If  some  researchers 
heeded  his  words,  others  surely  would  take 
their  place. 

There  Is  no  reason  why  scholars  should  not 
examine  Immediate  Issues,  should  not  tell  us. 
as  far  as  possible,  the  likely  consequences  of 
alternative  national  policies  or  how  existing 
programs  are  working.  This  can  only  help 
enlighten  the  debate  on  all  sides. 

The  trouble  begins  when  we  start  expecting 
much  more,  and  when  scholars  start  thinking 
they  should  oblige.  In  most  cases,  science 
cannot  be  substituted  for  the  questions  of 
morality.  Justice  or  politics  that  are  at  the 
bottom  of  our  national  dilemmas.  Nor  can 
scientists  usually  agree  quickly  on  what  can 
be  said  about  an  Issue  before  decisions  are 
made,  before  they  have  the  knowledge  neces- 
sary to  do  80. 

As  David  A.  Goslln,  executive  director  of 
the  National  Academy  of  Sciences'  social  sci- 
ence unit,  notes :  "The  definition  of  science  Is 


disagreement."  One  needn't  look  far  to  ac- 
cept this,  especially  where  significant  na- 
tional Issuea  are  involved. 

In  Christopher  Jencks'  1972  lxx)k  on  "In- 
equality. "  Ui  which  he  argued  that  differ- 
ences between  schools  have  little  effect  on 
what  happens  when  students  graduate,  he 
and  his  seven  co-researchers  noted:  "The 
present  text  was  written  by  Christopher 
Jencks  It  embodies  his  prejudices  and  ob- 
se.sslons  and  these  are  not  shared  by  the  co- 
authors." (Unfortunately,  the  coauthors 
didn't  explain  their  dlaaentlng  views  In  the 
work.) 

In  the  Supreme  Court's  decision  on  school 
finance  equalization.  Justice  Lewis  F.  Powell 
noted  that  "scholara  and  educational  ex- 
perts" were  divided  on  the  link  between 
money  and  school  quality  and  that  the  court 
therefore  shouldn't  decide  the  question. 

Outside  the  social  sciences  are  disputes 
over  Issues  like  nuclear  power  plants  and 
safety.  In  which  scientists  have  signed  peti- 
tions on  both  sides,  or  depletion  of  the  ozone 
layer,  on  which  they  do  not  have  sufficient 
Uiformatlon  to  agree  on  very  much. 

In  many  scientific  areas,  people  like  Gos- 
lln. the  National  Science  Foundation's  Atkin- 
son and  many  others  are  striving  for  ways 
to  Insure  systematic  challenges  to  policy  re- 
search rather  than  have  the  kind  of  spectacle 
surrounding  the  white  filght  fight,  and  to  see 
that  standards  of  proof  are  not  lowered  when 
scientists  enter  the  public  arena. 

Some  have  suggested  simultaneous  studies 
be  done  for  opposing  interests.  This  may  seem 
overly  expensive  at  first,  but  It  Is  clear  that 
single  studies  will  be  challenged  anyway 
where  sensitive  Issues  are  at  stake  Dual 
reports  could  save  much  time  and  avert 
possibly  misguided  policies  based  on  one 
work. 

Others  are  looking  to  trial-like  hearings  or 
Independent  review  panels  to  examine  con- 
flicting findings  and  make  sure  scientists  are 
held  to  the  highest  standards  of  evidence  in 
their  public  pronouncements.  Still  others  are 
hoping  to  stimulate  re-studles  of  exl.stlng 
research,  a  complicated  technique  now  being 
sponsored  by  the  Russell  Sage  Foundation 

However,  the  first  such  re-study — of  tele- 
vision's "Sesame  Street" — turned  \ip  the  same 
old  hangup:  It  took  the  original  researchers 
and  the  second  team  three  years  to  agree  on 
what  could  be  published.  In  good  measure 
becatise  of  an  ideological  conflict  The  review 
team  concentrated  on  whether  "Sesame 
Street"  widens  the  educational  gap  between 
richer  and  poorer  preschoolers  and  concluded 
that  It  did.  The  original  re.searchers  said  the 
most  important  question  wasn't  about 
"haves"  and  "have-nots"  but  about  whether 
the  program  helps  all  preschool  children  In 
a  variety  of  areas. 

What  should  be  abundantly  clear  from  all 
this  Is  that  the  most  Important  "corrective" 
device  still  lies  within  James  Coleman's  10 
commandments  and  within  each  researcher 
The  scientist  and  advocate  hats  must  be 
clearly  labeled,  and  "advocacy  is  appropriate 
only  after  the  information  has  been  presented 
objectively." 

Where  national  issues  are  Involved,  this 
requires  painting  the  fullest  picture  of 
reality  passible  before  critical  decisions  are 
made,  and  that  necessarily  means  explaining 
others'  positions  and  scientific  findings 
whenever  feasible  even  if  the  researcher  later 
dons  the  advocate's  hat. 

The  scholar's  primary  search  Is  still  for 
truth,  however  Imperfect  the  quest,  wherever 
it  may  lead.  To  the  extent  that  this  search 
is  compromised,  the  scholar's  authority  is 
diminished,  and  both  science  and  the  nation 
suffer. 


[From  Time  Magazine.  Apr.  12.  1976] 

Colj;man  on  the  OamoLE 

Few  professors  have  caused  as  much  furor 

as  did  James  S.  Coleman  when  he  suggested 

last  April  that  court-ordered  busing  was  a 


failure.  He  claimed  that  a  new  study  <>f  his 
showed  schcKjl  de.segregatlou  often  drove 
white  children  out  of  city  s<-ho<)ls,  thxis  cau,--- 
Ing  more  segregation.  The  presumption  uas. 
of  course,  a  familiar  one  In  parlor  debatee 
on  the  subject.  But  It  was  major  news  that 
the  highly  respected  University  of  Chicago 
eoclologtst  seemed  to  have  verified  it  After 
all,  ten  years  ago.  at  39.  Colenian  had  become 
a  sort  of  godfather  to  busing  when  he  re- 
leased a  study  showing  that  db'.advantaged 
children  do  better  In  schools  with  children 
from  more  privileged  backgrounds. 

His  new  "white  filght"  thesis  was  immedi- 
ately attacked  and  generated  numerous  re- 
quests for  the  data  on  which  his  conclu- 
sions were  based  He  did  not  release  the 
new  study  for  months,  but  he  did  give  many 
Interviews  and  also  filed  an  affidavit  In  fed- 
eral court  bolstering  an  antlbuslng  appeal 
In  strife- torn  Boston. 

Eventually  he  did  release  his  data,  and 
other  researchers  t>egan  doing  their  own  In- 
vestigations Into  the  19  large  cities  surveyed 
by  Coleman  There  had  Ijeen  desegregation 
in  each  of  them,  they  discovered,  but  no 
court -ordered  busing  or  forced  Integration  of 
any  kind  dxirlng  the  196&-70  period  for  which 
Coleman  had  collected  his  figures.  The  so- 
clologLst  then  conceded  that  his  publicly 
stated  opinions  attacking  busing  had  gone 
beyond  the  data  he  had  collected. 

None  of  his  critics  disputed  the  fact  that 
white  flight  had  occurred  In  many  large  cit- 
ies, but  they  pointed  out  that  It  had  been 
going  on  for  at  least  a  decade.  White  flight. 
In  fact,  often  preceded  school  desegregation, 
helping  to  bring  about  desegregated  class- 
rooms: when  whites  begin  to  leave  an  all- 
white  neighborhood  and  blacks  move  In. 
the  school   naturally  become.s  de.segregated. 

In  July  Coleman  presented  a  new  analysis, 
studying  what  happened  In  ecich  given  year 
from  1968  to  1973.  rather  than  over  a  period 
of  years.  His  new  report  admitted  that  the 
average  white-loss  rate  in  the  earlier  study 
obscured  "very  different  loss  ratee  In  different 
cities."  Still  a  third  paper  was  Lssued  In 
August,  In  which  Coleman  noted  that  white 
loss  "proceeds  at  a  relatively  rapid  rate  with 
or  without  desegregation"  In  cities  with  a 
high  proportion  of  blacks  and  predominant- 
ly white  suburbs.  Indeed,  each  of  Coleman's 
successive  analyses  minimized  the  effect  of 
desegregation  on  "white  flight."  I>ast  Decem- 
ber Coleman  presented  yet  another  new  ver- 
sion of  his  study  to  the  U.S.  Commission  on 
Civil  Rights,  conceding  that  "what  is  not 
clear  Is  whether  desegregation  Itself  Induces 
an  Increased  movement  of  whites  from  the 
desegregated  districts." 

VIGOROUS   DETENSE 

This  is  precisely  what  many  of  his  critics 
had  been  saying.  Meanwhile,  a  review  of  his 
findings  was  written  for  the  current  Issue  of 
the  Harvard  Educational  Review  by  Har- 
vard's Thomas  F.  Pettlgrew  and  Mlchlpan 
States  Robert  L  Green,  both  noted  psy- 
chologists. The  authors  charged  that  Cole- 
man never  interviewed  a  single  white  parent 
about  why  he  may  be  leaving  the  city,  and 
they  found  inadequate  the  research  model  of 
his  original  19  Inner-city  districts  and  the 
two  larger  urban  school  districts  in  his  sub- 
sequent studies  Perhaps  the  psychologists' 
strongest  point  is  that  three  other  studies. 
Including  two  using  virtually  the  same  data 
base  as  Coleman's,  reached  different  con- 
clusions. 

Coleman  wrote  a  rebuttal  to  Pettlgrew  and 
Oreen  that  will  appear  in  the  next  Issue  of 
the  Harvard  Educational  Review..  He  vigor- 
ously defended  his  choice  of  cities  but  failed 
to  address  other  criticisms  of  his  study  and 
forecasts,  such  as  his  failure  to  consider  cer- 
tain racial  demographic  changes. 

Last  week  Coleman  took  his  antlbuslng 
case  to  the  public  again  when  he  addressed 
a  Joint  session  of  the  Massachusetts  legisla- 
ture, a  predominantly  antlbuslng  body.  Gov- 
ernment policies  can  be  decisive  in  Integra- 
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tion  he  said,  "but  only  If  the  policies  rec- 
OK"'""  that  they  require  the  support  and 
implenientatlon  by  ordinary  families  of  all 
racial  groups  "  To  that  end  he  offered  a  plan 
that  may  achieve  partial  desegregation,  simi- 
lar U>  one  he  suggested  last  fall  (Time, 
Nov.  10).  All  schools  In  the  clty^whlch 
should  Include  some  Improved  "magnet" 
schools — a.s  well  as  those  In  the  surrounding 
suburbs,  he  said,  should  be  required  to  ac- 
cept as  much  as  IS'Tr  of  their  student  body 
from  outside  their  own  districts.  The  plan 
would  involve  busing  only  children  who 
wanted  to  be  bused,  yet  Coleman  Io.st  snme 
of  his  supporters  In  the  legislature  Not  South 
Boston's  vociferous  oppoiient  of  forced  bus- 
ing, Councllwoman  Lotils  Day  Hicks,  hov*- 
ever  For  her  own  reasons,  she  liked  the  idea 
of  transferring  some  of  the  burden  out.'^idp 
the  city  limits  If  this  plan  went  Into  effect, 
she  said.  "I  think  you  would  hear  them 
screaming  In  the  suburbs" — meaning,  pre- 
sumably, augmenting  the  chorus  against  all 
forced  busing. 


|From  Social  Policy,  January-February  1976] 

LlBERTT  AND  EQUALrTT  IN  SCHOOL 
DF.SFCRECATION 

(By  James  S  Coleman) 
I  would  like.  In  the  following  pages,  to  do 
four  things:  (1)  to  show  trends  In  .school 
segregation  of  Black  and  white  children 
throughout  the  country,  and  for  selected  dis- 
tricts, to  1974;  I  2)  to  show  trends  In  the  seg- 
regation of  Black  and  white  ciiildren  among 
different  school  districts,  over  those  .same 
years;  (3)  to  examine  the  relation  between 
these  two  trends,  that  Is.  the  effect  of  deseg- 
regation within  a  schcKiI  district  in  increasing 
segregation  between  districts;  and  (41  to 
indicate  policy  implications  that  might  be 
drawn  from  these  results.' 

TRENDS    WITHIN    DISTRICTS 

There  are  several  salient  features  of  the 
trends  In  school  segregation  over  the  country 
between  1968  and  1972.  First  Is  the  enormous 
variation  among  reglorus  In  the  Southeast, 
the  fall  of  1970  saw  pr(.ibably  the  single  most 
extensive  change  in  school  organization  In 
the  history  of  American  education.  The 
school  districts  of  the  region  shifted  from 
the  most  segregated  In  the  nation  to  the 
least. 

In  several  other  regions  there  were  reduc- 
tions In  segregation  less  extensive  than  In 
the  Southeast,  although  the  only  other 
changes  affecting  many  Black  children  were 
In  the  Southwest.  Throughout  the  parts  of 
the  North  where  most  Blacks  live,  there  was 
little  or  no  reduction  In  segregation  over  this 
period.  Table  1  summarizes  these  changes — 
and  the  absence  of  changes — for  each  of  the 
regions.  As  shown,  there  was  very  little 
change  In  segregation  In  the  North  and  Mid- 
west during  this  period  of  remarkable  change 
In  the  South. 

A  second  principal  feature  of  the  desegre- 
gation that  occurred  during  this  period  was 
that  It  took  place  to  a  much  greater  extent 
In  small  districts  than  In  large  ones.  This  was 
In  part  because  nearly  all  the  small  districts 
In  which  there  are  many  Blacks  are  In  the 
South,  where  nearly  all  the  desegregation 
took  place,  but  in  part  because  even  in  the 
South  the  desegregation  was  more  pro- 
nounced In  the  smaller  districts.  Table  2 
shows  well  the  differential  reduction  of  segre- 
gation In  this  period  both  in  the  United 
States  as  a  whole  and  In  the  Southeast  where 
desegregation  was  most  pronounced.  The 
smaller  districts,  which  outside  the  South- 
east were  the  least  segregated  already,  showed 
greatest  reduction  In  segregation,  while  the 
largest  districts  (over  100.000  In  size,  of  which 
there  are  about  20  In  the  country  as  a  whole) 
which    were    already    the    most    segregated. 


Footnotes  at  end  of  article. 


showed  least  reduction  In  segregation.  Be- 
tween 1968  and  1973.  of  the  22  largest  central 
city  districts,  only  five  showed  a  reduction 
of  segregation  of  more  than  0.3  (Memphis, 
Tampa,  Atlanta,  Denver,  and  San  FYanclsco), 
while  six  showed  a  reduction  of  less  than  0.1, 
and  six  showed  slight  Increases  In  segrega- 
tion (New  York.  Chicago,  Philadelphia, 
Cleveland.  St.  Louis,  and  Boston).  These  re- 
sults suggest  that  segregation  Is  a  very  dif- 
ferent phenomenon  In  the  large  cities  than 
In  smaller  districts,  and  Is  much  more 
resistant  to  desegregation  policies. 

All  of  tills,  however,  refers  to  matters  of 
school  desegregation  within  districts.  Al- 
though nearly  all  desegregation  policy  has 
been  United  to  reassignment  of  children 
among  .schools  within  a  district,  the  actual 
p.'-e.<;ence  of  Black  and  white  children  in  the 
same  school  depends  not  only  on  such 
assignment  within  districts  but  also  upon 
the  presence  of  Black  and  white  children  In 
the  same  districts.  Consequently,  what  Is 
necessary  to  get  a  more  complete  view  of 
what  has  happened  over  this  penod  Ls  to 
exnmine  c);anges  in  .segregation  Isetween  dis- 
tricts as  well  as  the  segregation  within 
districts. 

TRENDS  BETWEEN  DISTRICTS 

At  the  same  time  that  school  desegre- 
gat:on  w^as  occurring  In  many  school  districts 
of  the  country,  an  opposing  trend  was 
occurring  in  the  segregation  of  white  and 
Black  children  among  school  districts.  There 
was  an  increa.se,  in  nearly  every  region  of  the 
country,  in  segregation  between  districts.' 
Table  3  shows  this,  with  an  increase  In 
segregation  everywhere  except  In  the  Border 
States. 

The  combination  of  this  increase  and  the 
reduced  segregation  within  districts  means 
that  by  1972.  the  segregation  between  dis- 
tricts within  the  region  was  greater  than  that 
within  districts  in  three  of  the  nine  regions, 
while  It  was  greater  in  no  region  In  1968. 
Thus  the  form  of  segregation  that  arises 
through  residential  separation  of  Blacks  and 
whites  Into  different  districts  has  Increased 
throughout  the  country  at  the  same  time 
that  the  form  of  segregation  that  exists 
within  districts  has  been  reduced. 

The  same  contrasting  change?  can  be  seen 
for  the  largest  metropolitan  areas  Although 
wlthln-dlstrlct  segregation  decreased  to  a 
greater  or  les.ser  extent  In  16  of  the  22  larg- 
est central  city  districts  between  1968  and 
1972,  the  segregation  between  districts  In 
the  metropolitan  areas  of  these  central  cities 
decreased  In  only  one.  the  Washington,  D.C.. 
metropolitan  area,  with  increases  as  high  a.s 
.15  In  Atlanta.  .11  In  Houston,  and  .10  in 
Detroit  and  Dallas.  It  Is.  In  fact,  in  these 
largest  metropolitan  areas  that  the  segre- 
gation between  districts  is  increasing  most 
rapidly  Furthermore,  this  Is  a  more  severe 
form  of  segregation  because  it  constitutes 
greater  residential  distance  between  Black 
and  white  children  than  exists  when  segrega- 
tion Is  among  schools  within  the  same 
district. 

The  increase  In  between-dlstrlct  segrega- 
tion at  the  same  time  that  there  is  reduced 
segregation  within  some  districts  raises  the 
question  about  a  causal  connection  between 
the  two:  Did  desegregation  within  central 
city  school  districts  during  this  period  lead 
to  a  loss  of  white  children  from  these  central 
city  districts,  which  has  the  result  of 
separating  Black  and  white  children  Into 
separate  school  districts?  It  Is  clear  that  the 
loss  of  white  children  from  central  city 
schools  was  occurring  before  any  desegrega- 
tion, and  took  place  In  those  cities  where  no 
desegregation  occurred  as  well  as  In  those 
where  it  did.  What  I  now  want  to  ask  Is 
whether  this  loss  of  whites  from  the  central 
city  schools  Is  accelerated  when  substantial 
desegregation    takes   place. 


TABLE   1  -SfGRfG.''TION   WITHIN  SCHOOL   DISTRICTS   |N 
1968  AND  1972  IN  TH[  UNITtD  STATtS,  AND  lACH  REGION 


Region 

1968 

1972 

Chang* 

United  States 

0.63 
.35 
.43 
.« 
.75 
.69 
.58 
.61 
.49 
.56 

0.37 
.33 
.43 
.44 
.19 
.48 
.57 
.56 
.25 
.42 

-0.26 

New  England 

Middle  Atlantic 

-.02 

0 

Border 

Southeast 

West  south-central 

-  04 

-  56 

-21 

East  north-central 

West  north-central 

Mountain 

Paaftc 

-  01 
-.05 
-.24 
-.14 

Note'  Several  region;  have  been  redassified  tjecaus*  the 
character  ot  raaai  segregation  has  diflered  oithir  the  region. 
Hawaii  and  Alaska  have  been  separated  as  "outlving"  States 
(rom  the  Pacific  region;  and  the  South  Atlantic  ana  East  south- 
central  have  been  combined  and  redivided  into  border  (Delaware, 
Maryland.  West  Virginia,  Kentucky)  and  southeast  (all  others  in 
these  2  regions).  In  all  tabulations,  the  outlying  States,  Hawaii 
and  Alaska,  are  dropped,  because  there  is  no  btack-white 
segregation  in  their  schools,  and  the  number  of  blacks  ir  those 
States  IS  very  small  The  segregation  measure  is  based  on  the 
proportion  of  whites  in  the  average  black  child's  school  stand- 
ardized tor  the  proportion  of  whites  in  the  district 


TABLE  ?.-SEGR[(iATION  WITHIN  SCHOOL  DISTRICTS  OF 
DIFFERENT  SIZES  IN  1%8  AND  1972  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES 
AND  THE  SOUTHEAST 


United  States 


Southeast 


District  size 


(in  thousands)    1968     1972  Change      1968     1972  Change 


>100            ...    0.71  0.65-0.06  0.84  0.44  -0.40 

25toi6d 66  .39    -.27  .77  .28  -.49 

10to25 54  .22    -.32  .70  .6  -.54 

StolO 59  .14    -.45  .74  .13  -.61 

2.5to5 56  .09    -.47  .74  .09  -.ffi 

<2.5           44  .03    -.41  .70  .04  -.66 


TABLE  3.-SEGREGATI0N  BETWEEN  SCHOOL  DISTRICTS 
IN  1968  AND  1972  IN  THE  UNITtD  STATES  AND  EACH  RE- 
GION 


Region 

1968 

1972 

Chang* 

United  States            

0.32 
.25 
.38 

.48 
.18 

.32 
.30 
.35 
.15 
.30 

0.36 
.31 
.44 
.48 
.22 
.37 
.32 
.39 
.17 
.34 

-i-ao4 

-l-.OS 

Middle  Atlantic 

+.06 

0 

Southeast                  

+.04 

+.05 

tast  north-central 

+.02 

Mountain                  ... - 

+.02 

Pacific           

+.04 

TABLE  4.-ESTIMATED  INCREASE  IN  PROPORTION  OF  WHITE 
CHILDREN  LOST  FROM  CENTRAL  CITY  SCHOOL  DISTRICTS 
IN  SOUTH 


Between-dislrict 
segregation 


Proportion  Mack 


21  largest  cities       46  smaller  cites 


0.25     0.5    0.75    0.25     a5     0.75 


0  — .  0.03    0.12    0.21    0        0.03     0.06 

O'i .  .    .06     .14     .23     .04     .07       .09 

0  4 ...    .08     .17     .26     .08     .10         13 


LOSS   OF   WHmS   FKOM   CENTRAL    CITY    DISTRICTS 

Initial  examination  of  the  changes  in  seg- 
regation over  this  period  indicated  that  if 
there  was  an  effect  of  .segrepatlon  within  ce.':- 
tral  city  districts  or  loss  of  white  children 
from  thase  districts,  it  was  most  pronounced 
In  districts  with  higher  proportions  of  Black 
children,  more  pronounced  where  there  was 
a  high  degree  of  between-district  segregation 
in  the  metropolitan  area  thus  providing  a 
supply  of  predominantly  white  suburban 
schools  to  which  families  could  movet,  and 
more  pronounced  In  the  South  than  In  the 
North.  Consequently,  the  analysts  was  car- 
ried out  separately  for  the  largest  22  and  the 
next  46  cities,  and  the  possible  effects  of  each 
of  these  variables  on  loss  of  white  children 
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during   desegregation   were   Included   In   the 
analysis. ' 

Tlie  estimated  effects  on  loss  of  white 
children  In  a  year  of  substantial  desegrega- 
tion can  be  best  described  by  showing  what 
the  estimated  proportion  of  white  children 
lost  would  be  when  the  segregation  was  re- 
duced by  a  given  amount  In  cities  with  dif- 
ferent attributes.  I  will  use  a  reduction  In 
segregation  of  0.2.  This  Is  greater  than  the 
average  reduction  In  segregation,  since  some 
cities  underwent  none  at  all.  Over  the  five 
years  In  which  reduced  segregation  could 
occur,  seven  of  the  22  largest  cities  under- 
went a  total  reduction  In  segregation  greater 
than  .2.  In  a  single  year  there  were  three 
cases  of  greater  than  2  reductldn  In  segrega- 
tion (Denver.  Tampa.  Memphis),  and  six 
more  of  greater  than  .1  reduction.  Thus  a 
value  of  .2  represents  substantial  desegrega- 
tion, though  not  by  any  means  complete. 

Table  4  shows  the  estimated  Increase  In 
proportion  of  white  children  lost  from  a 
central  city  school  district  In  the  year  that 
desegregation  occurs  under  the  following 
conditions:  (1)  the  city  Is  In  the  South; 
(2)  there  Is  a  reduction  In  the  segregation 
Index  of  .2;  (3)  varying  proportions  of  Black 
children  In  the  district  (.25,  .5.  and  .75);  and 
(4)  varying  between-dlstrlct  segregation  (0, 
.2,  .4)  (the  average  between-dlstrlct  segrega- 
tion for  the  large  districts  Is  .33).  Table  4 
shows,  for  example,  that  the  estimated  \n- 
crease  In  proportion  of  white  children  lost 
If  there  was  desegregation  of  .2  beyond  any 
losses  In  the  absence  of  desegregation.  In  a 
southern  city  with  a  50  percent  Black  stu- 
dent population  and  a  between-dlstrlct  seg- 
regation of  .4  In  the  metropolitan  area  was 
.17  In  the  largest  cities  and  .10  In  the  snuiUer 
ones.  These  losses  ore  In  addition  to  the 
expected  losses  in  the  absence  of  desegrega- 
tion. For  example,  the  total  estimated  loss  in 
the  hypothetical  cases  Just  cited  Is  .22  for  the 
largest  cities  and  .17  for  the  smaller  ones. 

The  effect  of  the  city's  being  In  the  South 
Is  small  according  to  the  analysis  for  the 
largest  cities,  vrtth  the  estimate  for  north- 
ern cities  being  .03  below  those  shown  In  the 
table.  For  the  smaller  northern  cities  there 
was  so  little  desegregation  that  no  stable 
estimate  Ls  possible.' 

The  effects  of  desegregation  upon  loss  of 
white  children  from  central  city  schools  es- 
timated In  this  analysis  range  from  essen- 
tially zero,  when  the  city  has  a  small  pro- 
portion Black  and  there  Is  no  segregation 
between  districts  In  the  metropolitan  area,  to 
very  substantial  when  both  the  proportion 
Black  and  the  between-dlstrlct  segregation 
are  high.  The  pattern  for  the  largest  cities 
and  the  smaller  cities  Is  similar,  though  the 
largest  cities  show  a  greater  effect,  and  the 
intensifying  effect  of  a  high  proportion  Black 
In  the  district  is  greater  In  the  largest  cities. 

Thus  the  answer  to  the  question  about  the 
effect  of  central  city  desegregation  on  loss  of 
white  children  from  that  district  Is  that 
there  Is  a  substantial  effect  In  some  circum- 
stances and  a  minimal  effect  In  others  Un- 
fortunately for  the  stability  of  desegregation, 
the  circumstances  of  most  large  cities,  es- 
pecially In  the  North,  are  those  that  lead  to 
prediction  of  a  large  effect  rather  than  a 
smaller  one.  While  the  Tampa  metropolitan 
area  had  a  between-dlstrlct  segregation  close 
to  zero,  and  Tampa  had  less  than  20  percent 
Blacks  before  desegregation,  Detroit  had  in 
1973  a  student  population  over  70  percent 
Black  and  a  between-dlstrlct  segregation  In 
the  metropolitan  area  of  about  .6.  Most  of 
the  large  cities  are  in  circumstances  closer 
to  Detroit's  than  Tampa's 

There  Is,  however,  one  result  that  softens 
this  picture  of  a  destabilizing  effect  of  school 
desegregation  upon  white  loss.  The  accelera- 
tion of  white  loss  due  to  desegregation  ex- 
emplified In  Table  4  appears  not  to  be  a  con- 
tinuing one;  or  If  It  does  continue,  the  ef- 
fect  In    the    years    following   desegregation 


tends  to  be  much  smaller  than  In  the  year 
of  desegregation  Itself.  There  Is  not  a  com- 
pensating return  to  the  schools,  but  neither 
does  the  white  loss  continue  at  the  same 
rate  as  in  the  first  year  ' 

PCl-ICY    IMPLICATIONS 

The  ImpUcallona  of  the  above  analysis  of 
the  effects  of  school  desegregation  on  white 
loss  are  In  one  respect  very  clear:  the  present 
policies  of  school  desegregation  which  focus 
wholly  on  withln-dlstrlct  segregation  ex- 
acerbate the  already  unstable  ecology  of  our 
large  cities  They  are  Increasing,  rather  than 
reducing  or  reversing,  the  tendency  for  our 
large  metropolitan  areas  to  come  to  consist 
of  Black  central  cities  and  white  suburbs 
Thus  their  long-run  effect  Is  in  a  direction 
counter  to  their  Immediate  and  short-run 
effect  of  desegregating  the  city's  schooLs 

This,  however.  Is  only  a  negative  policy 
Implication  It  states  that  current  policies 
are  incorrect,  but  gives  no  guidance  concern- 
ing future  p>oIlcles.  except  that  they  should 
not  address  themselves  to  withln-dlstrlct 
segregation  as  If  that  were  the  only  form 
of  segregation  that  exists. 

There  are  policy  alternatives  to  the  cur- 
rent policy  and  I  will  describe  three  These 
three  differ  In  the  relative  weight  they  give 
to  equality  and  liberty,  with  the  first  giving 
full  weight  to  liberty,  the  second  giving  full 
weight  to  equality,  and  the  third  giving  some 
weight  to  both. 

I  should  make  clear  that  the  discussion 
of  these  alternative  policies  Is  a  discussion 
of  that  segregation  which  results  from  in- 
dividual actions,  known  as  de  facto  segrega- 
tion, and  not  segregation  resulting  from  of- 
ficial actions,  known  as  de  Jure  segregation. 
The  latter  segregation  Is  properly  eliminated 
through  court  action,  and  must  be  confined 
to  whatever  agency  (such  as  the  city  school 
district)  has  carried  out  the  segregating  ac- 
tions. One  of  the  major  activities  of  advocates 
of  compulsory  racial  balance  In  schools  in 
recent  years  has  been  to  attempt  to  obscure 
this  difference.  In  effect  declaring  all  segre- 
gation within  a  district  to  be  de  Jure  It  Is 
that  approach,  which  Inevitably  requires 
compulsory  busing  In  large  cities,  that  has 
led  to  the  strongest  resistance  to  desegrega- 
tion in  the  cities  where  It  has  been  employed. 
I  do  not  regard  the  argument  that  all  segre- 
gation Is  de  Jure  to  be  a  valid  one;  all  evi- 
dence, casual  or  systematic,  shows  that  the 
major  component  of  segregation  In  large 
cities  Is  due  to  Individual  actions"  The  fol- 
lowing policy  discussion,  then,  focuses  wholly 
on  de  facto  segregation  resulting  from 
Individual  actions — principally  residential 
moves  which  create  largely  segregated  neigh- 
borhoods. 

The  first  policy  alternative  Is  to  end  de- 
segregation except  for  the  relatively  minor 
readjustments  necessary  to  undo  the  effects 
of  de  Jure  segregating  actions  The  rationale 
behind  this  policy  Is  that  the  actions  re- 
quired by  the  Supreme  Court  decision  of  1954 
have  been  effectively  completed  with  the 
elimination  of  official  segregation.  This  policy 
gives  full  weight  to  Individual  liberty  beyond 
the  equal  protection  required  by  the  Con- 
stitution. The  policy  would  not  have  a 
stabilizing  effect  on  the  central  city,  but  It 
would  remove  the  destabilizing  effect  of 
present   policies    In   central   cities. 

The  second  policy  alternative  Is  elimina- 
tion of  all  school  segregation  In  metropolitan 
areas  through  compulsory  racial  balance  over 
the  metropolitan  area,  achieved  through  bus- 
ing The  rationale  behind  this  policy  is  that 
equal  educational  opportunity  can  only  be 
provided  when  the  student  populations  of 
each  school  are  nearly  alike,  at  least  In  racial 
composition.  The  recent  policy  closest  to  this 
In  practice  Is  that  in  Louisville  and  Jefferson 
County.  Kentucky,  In  which  racial  balance 
was  ordered  for  fall  1975  throughout  the 
county  after  the  merger  of  the  county  and 
city  school  systems.  This  policy  gives  full 
weight  to  equality  and  disregards  the  restric- 


tions on  Individual  liberty  that  such  a  policy 
entails.  (The  restrictions  that  appear  to  be 
most  strongly  resisted  by  parents  are  those 
that  Involve  the  transfer  of  their  child  to 
a  distant  school  they  view  as  undesirable  in 
a  neighborhood  they  view  as  undesirable.') 
The  policy  would  have  a  stabilizing  effect  on 
the  residential  patterns  of  the  metropolitan 
area  since  it  would  remove  the  present  In- 
centive of  white  parents  to  leave  integrated 
schools.  It  would  probably  have  a  destabiliz- 
ing effect  on  the  public  school  system  by 
leading  some  persons  with  high  education  or 
hlgli  Income  to  withdraw  their  children  from 
the  public  schools.  It  might  also  have  a  de- 
stabilizing effect  at  the  metropolitan  area 
level,  by  leading  some  whites  to  leave  metro- 
politan areas  which  had  large  numbers  of 
Blacks. 

The  third  policy  alternative  would  pro- 
vide a  right  for  T.vy  child  In  the  metropoli- 
tan area  to  attend  any  school  In  that  area.  In 
his  her  own  school  district  or  any  other  (eg. 
In  the  suburbs),  that  did  not  have  a  higher 
proportion  of  his  her  race  than  the  school 
to  which  she  he  would  be  assigned  The  re- 
ceiving school  and  school  district  could  not 
veto  the  child's  attendance,  with  the  only 
constraint  being  a  limitation  (eg.  20  per- 
cent of  the  total  student  body)  on  the  num- 
ber of  out-of-attendance-zone  students. 
The  rationale  behind  this  policy  Is  that  edu- 
cational opportunity  has  been  restricted  for 
Blacks  and  low-income  children  by  the  racial 
and  economic  segregation  of  residence, 
brought  about  by  increased  ease  of  trans- 
portation. It  would  Increase  equality  of  op- 
portunity by.  expanding  the  right  of  parents 
and  children  to  choose  schools  (so  long  as 
It  Is  not  done  on  racial  grounds)  Independ- 
ent of  their  Income  or  race.  This  policy 
would  have  a  stabilizing  effect  on  residence 
within  the  metropolitan  area  f though  not 
as  great  as  the  second  alternative)  by  re- 
moving part  of  the  incentive  of  whites  to 
move  to  a  predominantly  white  school  dis- 
trict, and  by  reducing  the  numbers  of 
Blacks  attending  central  city  schools  It 
should  have  little  or  no  destabilizing  effect 
on  the  public  school  system  or  on  the  met- 
ropolitan area  of  the  sort  that  the  second 
alternative  would  have. 

The  choice  among  these  three  alternative* 
Is  largely  a  choice  based  on  one's  conception 
of  the  proper  dlvl-^lon  of  rights  between  the 
Individual  and  the  state.  My  own  concep- 
tion of  the  proper  division  Is:  (1)  that  the 
state  should  have  the  right  to  bring  children 
Into  a  school  or  school  district  In  numbers 
that  will  not  disrupt  the  educational  pro- 
grams of  the  community,  and  that  this  right 
.should  not  be  subject  to  veto  by  that  com- 
munity or  neighborhood,  but  (2)  that  the 
state  should  not  have  the  right  to  a.sslen 
a  child  to  a  school  distant  from  her  h to 
home  on  grounds  other  than  his  her  edu- 
cational benefit  (I.e.,  not  In  order  to  achieve 
racial  balance)  Others  will  differ  In  their 
conception  of  the  proper  allocation  of  rights 
Since  the  question  Is  not  a  constitutional 
one.  It  should  be  decided  through  some 
process  that  U  democratically  responsive  to 
the  conceptions  of  rights  held,  not  by  social 
researchers  or  public  officials,  but  by  citizens 
themselves. 

FOOTNOTXS 

'  The  statistics  presented  In  this  paper  sre 
taken  from  James  S.  Coleman,  Sara  D.  Kelly, 
and  John  A.  Moore,  Trends  in  School  Segre- 
gation 1968-73  (Washington:  The  Urban  In- 
stitute.  1975). 

'  The  segregation  Indices  were  calculated 
as  In  the  preceding  section,  except  that  school 
districts  rather  than  schools  were  taken  aa 
the  unit  of  observation.  Thus  the  Index  is 
based  on  the  average  proportion  of  white 
children  In  the  average  Black  child's  school 
district,  standardized  by  the  proportion  of 
whites  In  the  region  tor  later,  the  metro- 
politan area) . 
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'  The  analysis  on  which  these  results  are 
based  Is  reported  as  equation  3  In  Table  14 
of  the  monograph  from  which  these  analyses 
were  taken.  In  the  analysis,  one  of  the  22 
largest  central  cities.  Washington.  DC  ,  was 
not  included  because  it  was  over  95  percent 
Black  throughout  the  period  1968  73.  The 
analysis  was  a  multiple  linear  regression  with 
each  city-year  constituting  an  ob.servatlon, 
giving  105  observations  for  the  largest  21 
cities,  and  230  for  the  next  46  Variables  In- 
cluded in  the  analysis  were  proportion  Black 
in  schools,  between-dlstrlct  segregation  In 
the  metropolitan  area,  dummy  variable  for 
South  (Southeast  or  West  South  Central), 
change  In  segregation.  Interaction  of  each  of 
the  three  first  variables  with  change  In  seg- 
regation, and  logarithm  of  district  size.  R' 
for  the  large  cities  was  .60.  and  for  the  small 
cities   40. 

♦The  correlation  between  change  in  segre- 
gation and  Its  Interaction  with  the  dummy 
variable  for  South  is  .986  for  the  smaller 
cities. 

'There  are  exceptions  to  this.  For  example, 
Dallas,  for  which  I  have  data  through  1974. 
shows  a  continued  loss  In  the  three  years  fol- 
lowing desegregation  equal  to  that  In  the 
year  of  desegregation  ( 1971 ) 

'If  all  segregation  were  de  jure,  the  ques- 
tion of  alternative  policies  is  moot;  It  would 
then  be  necessary  t.o  eliminate  all  segregation 
through  whatever  actions  were  nece.ssary 

■  The  rea.sons  behind  their  view  of  the 
school  or  nelphborho<id  a.';  undesirable  differ 
among  different  per.sons,  but  they  include 
simple  racial  prejudice,  perception  of  low 
educational  quality,  and  fear  of  physical 
harm. 

Is  CouMAN  Right? 
(By  Gary  Orfleld) 

At  first  glance  the  white  flight  research 
problem  appears  to  be  relatively  simple  The 
difference  in  white  enrollment  before  ai.d 
after  school  desegregation  Is  attributed  to 
white  resistance  to  the  desepregatioii  plan. 
Such  figures  are  commonly  i.sed  by  news- 
papers, local  school  officl.ds.  and  desegrega- 
tion opponents  Among  other  things,  this 
method  Ignores  the  general  trend  toward 
declining  enrollments  both  in  cities  and  In 
many  suburbs  It  also  Ignores  the  established 
patterns  of  white  out-migration  which  de- 
veloped long  before  the  school  Issue  was 
litigated.  It  neglects  special  local  circum- 
stances which  occur  simultaneously  with  de- 
segregation. 

B\-en  when  scholarly  research  attempts  to 
make  statistical  provision  for  these  trends, 
other  complexities  arise  Is  school  de.segrepa- 
tlon  the  sole  cause  of  a  decision  to  move,  or 
does  It  merely  trigger  earlier  departures  by 
some  families  almost  certain  to  move  any- 
way? Are  there  other  slRnlficant  chanees  In 
the  city  or  In  the  metropolitan  area  at  the 
time  that  account  for  an  observed  change  In 
enrollment  and  residence  patterns''  Is  ac- 
celerated filpht  a  continuing  problem  pro- 
duced by  desegregation  or  Is  It  a  one-year 
spurt  gener.ated  by  the  tumult  of  change'' 
Does  the  statlstlcai  model  exclude  major  In- 
fluences on  family  choices?  Inadequate 
treatment  of  any  of  these  Issues  could  pro- 
duce seriously  misleading  policy  conclu- 
sions. 

Even  simple  definitions  can  have  enormous 
Implications  for  the  mesnlnp  of  research 
findings.  Thus,  in  testing  the  proposition  that 
whites  are  fleeing  from  school  deseeregatlon. 
the  researcher  must  define  "desegregation" 
Different  definitions  of  this  word  can  pro- 
duce wide  variance  in  the  findings 

Most  white  flight  research,  including  Pro- 
fessor Coleman's,  defines  deseprecatlon  as  any 
situation  where  there  h.ippen  to  be  slpplfl- 
cant  numbers  of  Bleu-k  and  white  children 
In  the  same  school  at  a  particular  point  In 
time.  In  the  absence  of  a  citywide  desegrega- 
tion plan,  most  such  children  In  "desegre- 


gated" schools  V.111  actually  be  attendi:-.c 
school  on  the  periphery  of  an  expanding 
ghetto.  Usually,  these  are  not  Integrated 
neighborhoods  in  any  meaningful  sense,  b-.t 
rather  communities  in  rapid  transition  fro.^-. 
all-white  to  all-Black  residential  patterii-- 
Looklng  at  enrollment  patterns  in  such  "ri»- 
segregated"  schools  a".d  observing  the  rapid 
shifts  In  the  racial  statistics,  some  conclude 
that  the  integration  of  the  school  caused  it« 
rapid  resegregation.  Actually  underlying 
these  statistics  Is  a  very  simple  tautological 
principle  as  phettos  expand,  the  neighbor- 
hoods they  expand  lnt«  become  increa.<lngly 
Black 

The  danger  of  reasoning  from  an  Inaccu- 
rate definition  of  desegregation  in  determin- 
ing school  policy  can  perhaps  be  pointed  up 
by  citing  a  comparative  example  from  the 
housing  field  Newark.  New  Jersey,  in  1940 
ranked  as  the  most  desegregated  big  city  in 
the  United  States,  but  during  the  1960s  It 
actually  experienced  an  increase  in  segrega- 
tion while  most  cities  were  moving  in  the 
opposite  direction '  It  Is  conceivable  that  an 
analyst  could  draw  the  conclusion  from  this 
data  that  residential  integration  is  counter- 
productive and  results  in  increasing  segrega- 
tion If  on  the  other  hand,  one  noted  that 
the  Black  and  white  housing  markets  in  the 
city  were  highly  segregated  except  along 
ghetto  boundaries,  one  could  draw  the  more 
rea-sonable  inference  that  rapid  ghetto  ex- 
pansion produces  an  increasingly  Black  city  = 
What  appeared  statistically  to  be  integration 
was  actually  only  rapid  racial  transition  of 
neighborhoods  If  one  made  the  first  kind  of 
Inference,  the  f>ollcy  conclusion  might  be 
that  nothing  should  be  done  to  integrate 
housing  The  second  conclusion,  on  the  other 
hand,  would  suppKJrt  a  recommendation  for 
a  major  effort  to  permit  dispersion  of  the 
growing  Black  population,  thus  producing  a 
more  stable  pattern  of  integration 

Moving  back  to  the  school  example,  evi- 
dence that  white  filght  increases  after  de- 
segregation must  be  interpreted  with  con- 
siderable caution.  Indeed  fColeman  himself 
agrees'').  If  stabilizing  the  white  population 
is  a  major  long-term  policy  goal,  it  Is  very 
possible  that  desegregation  over  a  much 
broader  area,  not  no  desegregation  at  all.  Is 
the  best  procedure  Given  the  fact  that  there 
Is  no  way  to  prevent  further  expansion  of  the 
ghettos,  spreading  school  and  housing  segre- 
gation are  virtually  Inevitable  In  the  absence 
of  a  powerf\il  policy  to  alter  the  normal  self- 
fulfilling  prophecies  of  neighborhood  transi- 
tion 

This  brief  discussion  of  some  of  the  com- 
plexities of  white  flight  research  does  not 
mean  that  the  question  cannot  be  studied 
effertively  It  does  indicate,  however,  that 
results  of  tentative  research  should  be  read 
with  great  caution. 

WHITE   FLIGHT    AND   rRBAN   CHANGF 

Interpreting  white  flight  research  requires 
an  implicit  or  explicit  model  of  the  process 
of  racial  change  in  a  metropolitan  area,  par- 
ticularly a  set  of  assumptions  about  housing 
segregation,  the  nature  of  the  cau.sal  rela- 
tionships between  school  and  housing  deci- 
sions, and  the  future  population  prospects  of 
central  cities  in  the  absence  of  school  de- 
segregation White  flight  is  related  not  only 
to  school  desegregation  but  to  the  under- 
lying demographics  of  the  community,  the 
consequences  of  division  of  a  metropolitan 
area  into  many  separate  governments  and 
school  districts,  the  nature  of  the  local  hous- 
ing market,  and  perhaps  even  t/>  such  elusive 
qualities  as  the  area's  racial  climate  and  the 
record  of  the  local  leadership  In  handling 
racial  issues  To  firmly  establish  any  arru- 
ment  about  white  flight  one  would  need 
some  kind  of  general  theory  of  urban  racial 
change  to  develop  testable  hypotheses  about 
the  factors  causing  white  flight. 
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Convincing  analysis  requires  treatment  of 
the  number  of  simultaneous  changes  influ- 
encing urban  life  and  public  attitudes  dur- 
ing the  past  few  years  The  range  and  di- 
versity of  factors  which  might  infiuence  the 
rate  of  racial  transition  can  be  suggested  by 
a  simple,  noninclusive  list  of  common  con- 
ditions In  cities  during  the  late  1960s  and 
early  1970s 

1  Record  levels  of  housing  construction, 
overwhelmingly  concentrated  In  the  suburbs. 

2  Major  urban  riots. 

3  Rapid  continued  movement  at  urban 
Jobs  xo  suburban  facilities. 

4.  Trend  toward  racial  polarization  in  city 
politics  and  the  emergence  of  Black  political 
leaders 

5.  Increasing  crime  and  public  fears  of 
violence. 

6  More  rapid  expansion  of  ghetto  bound- 
aries made  possible  by  1968  federal  fair 
housing  law 

7.  Increases  in  strikingly  dlsproF>ortionaie 
central  city  taxation  In  some  areas 

8  Decline  in  the  actual  level  of  central 
city  services  in  some  cities 

9.  Housing  subsidy  programs  of  unprece- 
dented magnitude  which  tended  to  accele- 
rate racial  transition  in  the  city,  create  op- 
portunities for  lower-income  whites  In  the 
suburbs,  and.  sometimes,  end  with  the  elimi- 
nation of  thou.sand5  of  units  from  the  cen- 
tral city  housing  stock 

10.  Major  financial  incentives.  In  terms  of 
down  payment  and  financing,  for  young  fam- 
ilies to  purchase  new  outlying  suburban 
housing 

The  basic  analytic  problem  Is  that  most  of 
these  major  changes  all  work  in  the  same 
direction — toward  incresised  suburbaniza- 
tion— and  thus  their  effects  can  easily  be 
confounded  Moreover,  there  are  other,  spe- 
cifically educational,  problems  Many  city 
.schools  have  deteriorating  physical  plants 
and  the  local  newspap>ers  carry  reports  of 
steadily  declining  achievement  test  scores 
Teacher  strikes  have  eroded  confidence  and 
sometimes  produced  substantial  enrollment 
declines.  Financial  crises  have  iforced  rising 
student-teacher  ratios  in  some  cities. 

Separating  out  the  influence  of  various  ele- 
ments Ls  exceedingly  difficult  but  vitally  im- 
portant If  one  is  to  draw  any  valid  policy 
conclusions  It  is  difficult  because  the  prob- 
lems interact  in  shaping  family  decisions. 
WTiites  leaving  Atlanta  In  1973,  for  Instance. 
decided  In  an  atmosphere  affected  not  only 
toy  a  modest  school  Integration  plan  but  also 
In  a  climate  of  polarization  over  the  drive  of 
Maynard  Jackson  to  become  the  South's  first 
big  city  Black  mayor  * 

A  family  that  leaves  Detroit  when  a  school 
Integration  plan  is  Implemented  will  also  be 
aware  of  the  city's  income  tax.  its  1967  not 
the  extremely  high  level  of  violent  crime  the 
cutbacks  in  the  police  force,  the  city's  Black 
mayor,  the  nia-ssive  housing  abandonment  In 
the  city,  the  recent  loss  of  more  than  a  fifth 
of  the  city's  Job  base  its  severe  current  eco- 
nomic crisis,  etc  '  WhUe  the  school  crisis 
might  be  the  final  factor  that  determines 
the  family  to  move  now  the  general  condi- 
tion of  the  city  virtually  guarantees  that 
the  family  would  move  eventually  and  that 
it  would  not  be  replaced  by  a  similar  white 
family.  Not  only  do  the  vanous  forces  work 
In  the  same  direction,  but  several  are  simul- 
taneously intensifying 

The  indications  that  the  school  issue  Itself 
is  not  a  sufficient  explanation  for  white 
flight  can  be  found  at  every  side  If  the 
changing  racial  composition  ni  the  public 
schools  was  the  central  problem  for  example 
one  could  expect  a  heavy  increa.e  in  the 
enrollment  of  whites  In  relatively  inexpensive 
Catholic  schools,  schools  which  are  heavily 
concentrated  In  central  cities  They  are  real 
alternatives  for  many  of  the  Catholic  ethnic 
concentrations  directly  threatened  by  racla: 
change  These  schools,  however,  have  de- 
clined sharply  In  enrollment  in  recent  years  • 
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WHITE     FLIGHT     OR     JUST     FLIGHT? 


The  assi.unptlon  that  the  rapid  movement 
of  white  families  from  the  central  cities  is  a 
flight  merely  from  racial  contact  has  been 
substantially  undermined  by  recent  evidence 
that  minority  groups  themselves  are  begin- 
ning to  flee  very  rapidly  where  they  are  able 
to  buy  suburban  housing.  Black  public  school 
enrollments  are  stabilizing  or  declining  In  a 
number  of  central  cities  and  Black  middle- 
class  families  are  Increasingly  moving  to  their 
Inner  suburbs.  Among  middle-class  Black 
families  who  retain  central  city  residence, 
there  are  substantial  numbers  who  have  sent 
their  children  to  private  schools.  The  Inten- 
sity of  the  Black  desire  to  escape  central  city 
conditions  Is  Indicated  by  a  survey  of  Black 
Chicago  residents,  In  which  54  p>ercent  said 
they  would  prefer  to  live  In  the  suburbs." 

The  situation  In  the  Washington,  DC. 
metropolitan  area  suggests  possible  future 
patterns.  In  the  first  four  years  of  the  1970s 
the  Washington  Black  population  fell  by  5 
percent.  The  city's  suburbs,  on  the  other 
hand,  experienced  an  astonishing  61  percent 
Increase  In  Black  population  In  this  brief 
period.  The  decline  in  central  city  Black  pop- 
ulation during  this  period  was  more  than 
twice  as  fast  as  the  out-mlgratlon  of  the 
city's  remaining  whites.  Almost  three-fifths 
of  the  total  suburban  population  growth 
during  this  period  came  from  new  Black 
residents.* 

More  than  a  third  of  the  Black  children  In 
the  Washington  metropolitan  area  attended 
suburban  schools  by  1972  and  the  number  Is 
steadily  rlsinfj."  District  of  Columbia  public 
school  statistics  show  that  even  among  the 
Blacks  who  remain  In  the  city,  about  10.000 
are  using  private  schools.'"  The  city.  In  other 
words,  is  experiencing  massive  Black  fllpht, 
and  Its  public  schools  are  becoming  not  sim- 
ply Black  Institutions  but  Black  lower-class 
Institutions.  Elementary  school  enrollment 
declined  5.4  percent  In  the  single  year  be- 
tween fall  1973  and  fall  1974."  Obvlou.sly 
the.'^e  families  are  not  fleeing  contacts  with 
Blacks,  but  are  responding  to  both  the  prob- 
lems of  city  life  and  the  attractions  of  the 
suburbs. 

The  schools  of  California's  largest  cities  In- 
dicate the  complexity  of  the  Issue.  The 
growth  In  the  Black  enrollment  In  the  Los 
.Angeles  area  Is  outside  the  central  city.  Al- 
though the  Mexican-American  enrollment 
has  grown  rapidly  in  the  nation's  .second 
largest  school  system,  the  Black  enrollment 
Is  little  changed  since  1968  and  recently  en- 
tered a  period  of  slgnlflcant  decline.  The 
Chlcano  student  population  has  expanded  30 
percent  since  19f58.  During  the  last  two  school 
years,  the  Black  enrollment  has  actually 
dropped  5  percent. '- 

The  results  are  even  more  confusing  In 
San  Francisco,  the  first  big  city  outside  the 
South  to  Implement  an  extensive  desegrega- 
tion plan.  The  San  Francisco  schools  have 
been  experiencing  not  only  white  flight  but 
also  Black  flight  and  even  Hispanic  flight. 
Prom  September  1972  to  September  1974.  San 
Francisco's  Black  enrollment  declined  by  a 
ninth  and  Its  Hispanic  enrollment  fell  by  a 
twelfth.'-'' 

The  California  statistics  could  be  attrib- 
uted to  Black  resistance  to  contact  with 
Mexican-Americans  In  Los  Angeles  and  to 
Black  and  Hispanic  hostility  to  San  Fran- 
cisco's growing  numbers  of  Korean  and 
Filipino  students'*  It  is.  of  course,  far  more 
plausible  to  attribute  the  movement  to  many 
of  the  same  long-term  factors  that  shaped 
white  suburbanization. 

POLICY    RECOMMENDATIONS    AND   THEIR   CONTEXT 

Failure  to  consider  the  accelerating  decline 
Of  many  of  our  largest  central  cities  and  their 
diminishing  appeal  for  any  family  with  other 
options  can  Introduce  a  conservative  bias 
Into  the  interpretation  of  policy  Implications 
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of  research  findings.  If  one  focuses  the  re- 
search tightly  on  the  short-term  effect  of 
school  de.segregatlon  on  white  migration,  and 
futiu-e  research  .<:hould  actually  demonstrate 
such  an  effect,  the  research  could  be  read  as 
evidence  against  doing  anything.  If  one 
widens  the  focus  to  Include  the  whole  array 
of  forces  Influencing  locatlonal  decisions  over 
a  period  of  years,  it  is  clear  that  the  domi- 
nant trends  point  directly  toward  a  partic- 
ularly severe  form  of  both  racial  and  social- 
class  Isolation  In  central  city  school  sys- 
tems. If  the  latter  dlagnoels  of  the  problem 
Is  correct,  the  policy  Implications  are  quite 
different.  Assuming  that  the  onset  of  school 
integration  only  highlights  and  perhaps  tem- 
porarily accelerates  already  well-established 
social  trends,  one  could  recommend  major 
efforts  to  change  the  structure  of  Incentives 
and  perceptions  that  have  sha{>ed  these 
trends. 

Public  discussion  of  white  flight  research 
In  recent  months  has  focused  on  the  as- 
sertion that  school  desegregation  has  great- 
ly Intensified  outmlgratlon,  usually  based  on 
newspaper  Interviews  with  Professor  Cole- 
man. Several  scholars  employing  more  so- 
phisticated analytic  techniques  than  Cole- 
man's have  concluded  that  desegregation 
plans  have  no  discernible  effect,  on  the  aver- 
age, on  the  rate  of  white  surbanlzatlon.'" 

Yet,  even  If  one  were  to  concede  the  valid- 
ity of  Coleman's  method  of  analysis  and  ac- 
cept his  results  at  their  maximum  force,  his 
study  suggests  only  that  the  Initiation  of 
desegregation  In  a  city  with  half-Black  en- 
rollment will  produce  an  additional  loss  of 
5.6  percent  of  the  white  students.  This  flight 
Is  significantly  less  than  the  same  school  sys- 
tem can  expect  to  lose  for  other  reasons  in  a 
normal  year.  In  other  words,  the  results 
show,  at  worst,  that  desegregation  of  a  half- 
Black,  big  city  system  might  bring  the  schools 
to  their  final  ghetto  status  about  a  year 
sooner  than  otherwise  projected.'" 

Coleman  finds  that  the  effect  Is  much 
weaker  In  the  northern  cities  and  very  small 
In  cities  below  the  top  22  dl.strlcts  He  has 
found  no  evidence  of  continued  additional 
loss  resulting  from  long-term  impact  of  the 
desegregation  plan  after  the  first  year."  In 
other  words,  in  most  cities  where  de'segrega- 
tlon  l-ssues  are  still  pending,  the  effect  of 
school  Integration  on  population  movements 
Is  uncertain,  probably  small  or  nonexistent, 
according  to  available  data 

Research  which  focuses  on  the  possible  In- 
cremental effect  of  the  Initiation  of  desegre- 
gation Is,  of  course,  a  valid  Intellectual  un- 
dertaking. Policy  recommendations,  however, 
which  are  made  without  any  reference  to  the 
broader  causes  of  migration  should  not  be 
taken  8erloxi.«ly.  If  our  central  cities  are  mov- 
ing very  rapidly  toward  the  condition  proph- 
eslzed  by  the  1968  Riot  Comml.sslon  report, 
then  a  policy  proposal  to  slightly  lower  the 
rate  of  out-mlgratlon  by  ignoring  unconsti- 
tutional school  segregation  can  have  only  the 
most  marginal  Importance. 

ISStrrS    NEEDING    RESEARCH 

Serious  recommendations  about  school  de- 
segregation policy  should  be  based  on  analy- 
sts of  alternatives  that  might  les.sen  the  In- 
centives for  the  departure  of  the  middle 
class  and  even  provide  some  encourage- 
ment to  the  return  of  middle-class  white 
and  Black  families  to  the  central  city  and  Its 
schools.  Two  policies  raise  Important  research 
Issues.  First,  one  could  try  to  determine  why 
many  cities  experienced  little  or  no  loss  after 
desegregation  while  some  others  had  a  mas- 
sive drop  In  white  enrollment.  Closer  study 
of  the  best  and  worst  cases  might  well  sug- 
gest procedures  and  methods  that  can  avoid 
this  Initial  loss  of  enrollment  or  forms  of 
federal  assistance  that  would  be  particularly 
helpful.  Similarly,  there  should  be  close 
analysis  of  Atlanta  and  Memphis,  whose 
massive  losses  skewed  the  entire  findings  of 
the  Coleman  study. 


More  lmp>ortant.  In  the  long  nir.  there 
should  be  serious  study  of  the  value  of  met- 
rofjoUtan  desegregation  plans.  Such  plans 
are  now  In  opyeratlon  In  a  substantial  num- 
ber of  the  largest  school  districts  In  the 
South.  Las  Vegas  also  has  one  and  Louisville 
Is  Implementing  one.  By  eliminating  segre- 
gation In  predominantly  white  schools 
through  entire  metropolitan  areas,  these 
plans  may  diminish  the  Incentives  for  sub- 
urbanization and  eventually  lower  some  of 
the  barriers  to  return  of  middle-class  fam- 
ilies to  the  central  cities  and  their  schools 

The  only  research  available  on  this  Issue, 
the  study  of  Florida  school  dLstrlcts  reported 
In  the.se  pages  by  Giles,  Cataldo,  and  Oatlin. 
suggests  that  the  metropolitan  approach  does 
Indeed  tend  to  avoid  any  significant  tran'^fer 
out  of  the  public  school  systems.  This  Issue 
needs  careful  comparative  research. 

WHITE     FLIGHT     IN     SLTBURBIA 

Although  the  discussion  of  white  flight  has 
focused  on  central  cities,  the  problem  may 
actually  become  most  serious  In  inner 
suburbs,  when  ghettos  spill  over  city  bound- 
aries In  a  growing  number  of  metropolitan 
areas.  Becau.se  most  suburban  school  dis- 
tricts are  small,  a  relatively  modest  number 
of  new  Black  residents  can  often  make  a  slg- 
nlflcant Impact  on  a  district's  enrollment  pat- 
terns. This  can  help  create  a  self-fulfilling 
prophecy  of  transition  to  a  ghetto  school 
system. 

This  process  Is  evident  In  two  suburbs  ad- 
joining the  Watts  ghetto  In  Los  Angeles — 
Compton  and  Inglewood.  Both  communities 
went  in  relatively  short  periods  of  time  from 
almost  all-white  to  almost  completely  Black 
enrollments.  Inglewcod  had  a  desegregation 
plan,  Compton  did  not.  Yet  both  went 
through  a  brief  blraclal  transition  and  then 
resegregated."  They  behaved  very  much  like 
a  section  of  a  big  city  undergoing  racial  tran- 
sition. In  fact,  they  are  parts  of  a  huge  metrn- 
p>olltan  city.  The  reason  they  have  gone 
through  the  entire  process  so  rapidly  and 
completely,  why  they  are  so  extremely  vul- 
nerable to  white  ghettolzatlon.  Is  that  the 
entire  system  Is  really  only  a  large  neighbor- 
hood. "The  scho.ol  district  boundaries  Isolate 
the  Individual  small  suburb  from  the  diver- 
sity of  the  metropolitan  area.  The  Isolated 
nature  of  the  .small  school  district,  super - 
Imposed  on  a  process  of  residential  change 
based  on  monolithic  ghetto  expansion  meant 
that  suburban  districts  once  far  whiter  than 
the  city  became  far  Blacker  than  the  city  In 
a  brief  period  of  time. 

In  the  1960s  Inglewood,  a  working-class 
suburb  of  almost  100,000  people,  began  re- 
ceiving Black  residents,  a  number  of  whom 
had  left  their  homes  In  Compton  after  that 
suburb  became  part  of  the  Los  Angeles 
ghetto.  By  1970.  when  desegregation  was  or- 
dered by  the  court  there  were  about  one- 
fourth  Black  studehts  In  the  schools  and  a 
substantially  lower  proportion  of  Black  re.-^l- 
dents.  The  next  year.  Black  students  rose  to 
.35  percent.  Within  four  school  years  the  sys- 
tem became  overwhelmingly  Black.  The  court 
took  the  rare  step  of  formally  relea.slng  the 
district  from  Its  desegregation  plan  since 
there  were  too  few  whites  left  to  Integrate 
wlth.'»  An  analysis  of  the  dynamics  of  the 
Inglewood  situation  emphasized  the  futility 
and  heavy  social  co^t  of  attempting  to  deal 
with  the  Issue  In  one  Individual  school  dis- 
trict at  a  time: 

"The  freedom  to  leave  encourages  a  high 
degree  of  rancor.  People  are  able  to  take  hard- 
line positions  .  .  because  they  are  ulti- 
mately dependent  on  a  negotiated  settle- 
ment .  .  The  process  Is  exacerbated  by  the 
fact  that  each  Individual  decision  to  move 
out  lncrea.ses  the  pressures  on  the  remain- 
ing residents  to  move. 

"When  looked  at  In  thU  way.  the  problem 
of  school  desegregation  takes  on  metropolitan 
slgnlflcance.  People  may  relocate  from  com- 
munity to  community  within  the  same  met- 
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ropolltan  area  within  affecting  their  Job  and 
other  Important  social  relations  Relocation 
outside  the  metropolitan  area  is  another 
matter  ...  In  short,  they  have  a  stake  in  the 
metropolitan  area  that  they  do  not  have  in  a 
particular  suburban  community"-"' 

Without  a  cros.s-dlstrlct  desegregation 
plan,  the  Inner  suburbs  near  city  ghettos  and 
the  suburban  communities  most  willing  to 
practice  genuine  fair  houslut;  tend  to  be- 
come the  focal  points  for  Black  movement 
and  for  school  resegregatlon  In  the  St.  Louis 
metropolitan  area,  for  example,  the  suburb 
of  University  City  had  been  an  early  leader 
In  housing  integration  By  1972,  Its  school 
enrollment  was  55  percent  Black  with  a  larg- 
er Black  majority  In  the  lower  grades  -' 

The  problem  will  become  Incre.i-slnply  evi- 
dent In  the  Inner  suburbs  of  New  York  and 
Newark.  Even  during  the  lOfios  the  Inner 
ring  of  suburbs  was  losing  3,000  whites  while 
gaining  9,000  Blacks  and  2,000  Puerto  Rlcans 
In  an  average  year  ==  Thl.s  problem  became 
substantially  more  serious  in  the  197ns  The 
area  was  headed  toward  growing  numbers  of 
ghetto  suburban  school  systems 

Where  suburban  school  systems  are  small 
and  Black  suburbanization  begins  In  earne.=t. 
the  only  alternative  to  continual  repetitions 
of  the  Inglewood  exjjerlence  would  be  some 
kind  of  desegregation  plan  cros.sing  dl=»rlct 
lines,  preferably  with  supporting  housing 
policies.  The  most  immediate  and  dramatic 
benefits  of  a  metropolitan  desegregation  plan 
might  well  accrue  to  Inner  suburbs 

SCHOOL     DESECHEGATION      AND      HOUSING 
INTEGRATION 

The  only  way  to  truly  avoid  the  problem 
of  white  flight  and  to  accomplish  stable 
school  Integration,  some  researchers  sug- 
gest. Is  to  Integrate  housing.  Once  civil  rights 
laws  strike  down  suburban  housing  discrim- 
ination, the  argument  goes,  the  schools  will 
be  Integrated  quietly  as  a  natural  result  of 
changing  residential  patterns. 

It  may  well  be.  however,  that  this  argu- 
ment can  be  turned  on  its  heart  It  Is  hard 
to  imagine  how  stable  housing  Integration 
Involving  large  numbers  of  Blacks  could  be 
achieved  In  any  reasonable  period  of  time 
without  a  framework  of  areav.lde  Integrated 
schools.  'Dnless  the  normal  process  of  chan- 
neling Black  residents  to  limited  areas  breaks 
down  completely,  there  will  be  suburban 
ghettos  with  their  own  .segregated  schools. 
Once  channeling  is  directed  toward  a  par- 
ticular area,  that  area  tends  to  become  stead- 
ily more  Black  unless  new  white  families 
continue  to  move  In  to  replace  those  who 
depart  In  the  normal  process  of  rapid  resi- 
dential mobility. 

Under  the  existing  system  there  Is  virtually 
no  incentive  for  a  white  family  desiring  to 
avnid  segregated  ghetto  schools  to  move  Into 
a  neighborhood  with  a  substantial  number 
of  Black  neighbors.  In  all  probability,  based 
on  past  experience,  the  nelehborhood  school 
will  become  an  overwhelmingly  Black  school 
in  the  near  future."  Even  those  who  would 
accept  Integration  will  very  seldom  accept 
this.  Tlierefore  their  logical  choice  Is  to  seek 
out  or.e  of  the  many  segregated  white  areas 
In  the  metropolitan  commuTilty.  Without  a 
desegregation  plan.  In  other  wards,  the  white 
famUy  often  does  not  perceive  a  choice  be- 
tween an  Integrated  and  an  all-white  school 
but  only  between  an  all-white  school  and 
one  that  Is  almost  certain  to  become  vir- 
tually all  Black.  The  only  way  one  can  break 
Into  this  cycle  of  expectations  Is  to  assure 
families  that  the  schools  will  be  Integrated 
wherever  they  move  and  that  they  will  not 
become  overwhelmingly  nonwhlte  anywhere. 
This  assurance  could  powerfully  support  a 
serious  campaign  for  housing  Integration, 
If  federal,  state,  and  local  officials  ever  de- 
elded  to  mount  one. 

Any  stable  large-scale  residential  integra- 
tion,  extending    beyond    communities    with 


special  institutions  and  particularly  favor- 
able attitudes,  probably  requires  solution  of 
the  problem  of  segregated  schools.  This 
seems  certainly  true  In  considering  residen- 
tial Integration  in  the  innerclty  Black  neigh- 
borhoods Americans  have  become  so  accus- 
tomed to  thinking  of  ghetto  expansion  as 
an  Irreversible,  inexorable  process  that  there 
ha.s  been  very  little  serious  thought  about 
the  possibility  of  a  significant  movement  by 
young  white  families  back  Into  central  city 
ghetto  neighborhoods 

Tiiere  are  .several  reasons  for  thinking  that 
such  a  reverse  movement  might  be  possible, 
at  leaEt  in  certain  central  cities  which  re- 
main viable  economic  and  cultural  centers. 
The  skyrocketing  cost  of  housing,  severe  en- 
vironmental restrictions  on  building  in  many 
suburbs,  the  increasing  costs  of  supporting 
the  two-car.  high  energy  consumption  life- 
style, as  well  as  the  trend  toward  far  smaller 
families  and  more  working  wives  are  all  com- 
patible with  a  possible  central  city  revival 
Such  a  reverse  migration  Is  now  taking 
place  in  se\eral  parts  of  Wiishlngton,  Phila- 
delphia, and  some  other  major  cities-^" 

The  renovated  communities  have  proved 
particularly  attractive  to  young  professionals, 
the  very  group  that  city  leaders  are  most 
eager  to  attract  and  retain  'Very  few  of  the 
new  residents,  however,  use  the  public 
schools.  A.s  a  result  residence  is  largely  lim- 
ited to  those  without  school-age  children 
and  those  able  to  afford  private  schools  This 
means  that  the  great  bulk  of  middle-class 
families  would  have  to  pay  a  prohibitive  pen- 
alty to  live  In  the  central  city.  If  the  central 
city  schools  were  integrated  on  a  level  that 
reflected  the  population  distribution  oT  the 
metropolitan  area,  this  cost  would  be  elim- 
inated. The  attractions  of  accessibility,  dl- 
ver.sity.  energy  economy,  cultural  opportuni- 
ties, and  the  basically  superior  quality  of 
older  buildings  might  then  permit  a  signifi- 
cant in-migration  Once  such  a  migration 
reached  a  substantial  scale,  it  would  dimin- 
ish the  costs  of  maintaining  school  Integra- 
tion. 
wnrrE  flight  and  national  housing  poi.ict 

The  phenomenon  described  as  white  flight 
by  those  studying  school  desegregation  is 
often  seen  from  another  angle  as  a  true  tri- 
umph of  the  basic  tools  of  US.  housing  pol- 
icy during  the  prjst-World  War  II  period.  Fa- 
cilitating white  .suburbanization  has  been  a 
basic  goal,  explicitly  at  first  and  implicitly  to 
this  day.  Federal  policies  have  helped  shape 
the  environment  in  which  every  family 
makes  Its  choice  about  where  to  live,  and 
those  policies  have  skewed  the  choice  very 
heavily  In  favor  of  the  suburbs.  Even  last 
year  Congress  enacted  a  major  Incentive  for 
movement  to  the  outermost  suburbs.  'W^ien 
these  policies  are  superimposed  on  a  dual 
housing  market  where  Blacks  are  excluded 
from  most  new  suburban  housing,  they  are 
clearly  policies  fostering  white  flight. 

The  policies  have  taken  many  forms.  Un- 
til 1950,  the  Federal  Housing  Administration 
openly  favored  segregated  suburban  develop- 
ments In  granting  mortgage  insurance,  in- 
surance commitments  which  aided  both  in 
the  Initial  construction  financing  and  in  the 
sale  of  the  housmg.  Until  the  late  19G0s.  HUD 
took  no  significant  action  against  segrega- 
tion In  public  housing  -  The  massive  new 
housing  subsidy  programs  created  by  the  1968 
housing  act  were  often  used  m  ways  which 
resulted  In  Increased  segregation."  The  large 
1975  tax  credit  for  the  purchase  of  new  homes 
unintentionally  provides  a  powerful  Incen- 
tive for  movement  to  the  outermost  suburbs. 
The  policies  have  drawn  Investment  to  the 
suburbs,  created  powerful  financial  incen- 
tives for  young  families  to  choose  suburban 
homes,  and  often  intensified  and  expanded 
central  city  segregation. 

One  dramatic  e.\amp!e  of  the  relatioixship 
between  federal  housing  policy  and  the  de- 
parture of  white  families  was  provided  In  De- 


troit in  the  early  1970s.  A  program  for  low- 
Income  homeownershlp  was  implemented  in 
a  way  that  saddled  poor  minority  families 
with  overpriced  deteriorated  housing  they 
could  not  afford  to  maintain.  The  process  cre- 
ated a  temporary  artificially  Inflated  market 
allowing  lower-Income  white  families  to  sell 
out  and  get  enough  money  to  leave  for  the 
suburbs.  A  former  director  of  the  Detroit 
FHA  office,  William  Whitbeck,  analyzed  the 
results  of  a  disaster  which  ultimately  left 
the  government  holding  11,000  vacant  unus- 
able houses: 

What  happened  In  Detroit  Is  that  the 
white  flight  from  the  city  was  facilitated  by 
the  I-TiA  to  the  nth  degree.  Not  only  did  the 
readily  avaUable  FHA  insured  mortgages  fa- 
cilitate somebody  selling  and  leaving  the 
city,  but  of  course  we  insured  the  other  end 
of  the  transaction,  when  he  bought  a  new 
house  out  in  the  suburbs.  We  greased  the 
skids  the  whole  way.  it  s  no  wonder  that  De- 
troit lost  190,000  people  from  1960  through 
1970.  The  system  was  like  a  greased  run- 
way. "  -■ 

Federal  housing  policies  have  worked  to 
facilitate  exactly  what  Is  happening  now  The 
results  greatly  reinforce  segregation.  The 
federal  policies  have  been  sustained,  jxjwer- 
ful,  and  effective.  There  has  been  no  signifi- 
cant offsetting  effort  to  retain  or  return 
young  middle-Class  families  to  the  central 
cities.  If  the  problem  is  to  be  controlled, 
there  surely  must  be  such  an  e3ort 

POLICY    IMPLICATIONS 

Existing  research  on  white  flight  and 
urban  desegregation  can  suppnart  only  lim- 
ited policy  recominendations.  The  current  re- 
search findings  suggest  that  the  implementa- 
tion of  a  desegregation  plan,  m  itself,  would 
have  only  k  modest  impact  on  racial  patterns 
In  most  commumties  where  the  issue  is  still 
open  The  very  limited  experience  with  city- 
wide  desegregation  plaiiij  m  the  North  and 
West,  however,  means  thai  this  conclusion 
rests  on  a  very  modest  empirical  base  The 
data  suggest  thai  any  possible  eSect  of  de- 
segregation plans  on  migration  is  largely  lim- 
ited to  the  nation  s  biggest  cities.  a:"^d  that 
desegregation  of  many  smaller  cities  can  be 
feasibly  undertaken  without  accelerating 
white  departures. 

llie  available  research  suggests  that  the 
first  year  of  desegregation  is  a  critical  period 
for  decisions  to  leave  the  public  schools  or 
move  to  another  school  district  This  prob- 
lem might  be  moderated  by  expansion  of  the 
small  federal  program  providing  special  as- 
sistance for  the  transition,  as  well  as  strong 
leadership  supporting  compliance  with  the 
law. 

The  research  also  contains  some  indica- 
tions that  the  problem.^  would  be  signifi- 
cantly diminished  by  metropolitan  desegre- 
gation. WTille  the  evidence  Is  limited,  it 
strongly  supports  the  argi-iment  that  the 
process  works  better  when  it  incorporates 
the  racial  and  economic  diversity  of  the 
metropolitan  area  and  maintains  substantial 
white   majorities    in    desegregated    schools 

The  ba=lc  forces  penerating  both  white  and 
Black  suburbanization  nre  many  faceted  and 
most  are  Independent  of  school  desegregation 
plans.  TTiere  is  no  evidence  that  stopnine 
school  desecreration  wotild  stabilize  central 
city  racial  patterns.  If  the  nattern  of  flleht 
Is  to  be  significantly  modified,  positive,  co- 
ordinated, and  often  me'ropolltanwlde  de- 
segregation efforts  dealing  with  both  housing 
and  schools  will  be  required. 

FOOTNOTES 

•  John  Tepper  Marlin.  "City  Housing."  Mu- 
nicipal Performance  Report  (November  1973  ) . 
p.  17,  citing  data  developed  by  Karl  Taeuber 
and  associates  at  the  Institute  for  Research 
on  Poverty  at  the  Umversity  of  Wisconsin 

■  Ibid.,  reporting  data  from  Kurt  Bayer.  "A 
Social  Indicator  of  the  Cost  of  Being  Black," 
unpublished  Ph.D.  dissertation.  University  of 
Maryland,  1971. 
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School   Dksechecation   in   Large   CrrtEs:    A 

CRmQUE  OF  THE  Coleman  "WHnr  Flight" 

Thesis 
(By  Thomas  P.  Pettlgrew,  Harvard  Univer- 
sity, and  Robert  L.  Green,  Michigan  State 

University) 

"A  scholar  who  inspired  it  says  busing 
backfired,"  declared  the  June  7,  1975,  head- 
line in  the  National  Observer.  "Court  or- 
dered integration  rapped  by  sociologist  who 
started  it  all.  "  read  a  June  I,  1975.  headline 
of  the  Lansing.  Michigan.  State  Journal. 

These  and  equally  misleading  headlines 
appearing  In  most  of  the  nation's  major 
newspapers  were  attempting  to  describe  a 
series  of  press  Interviews  held  by  James  Cole- 
man, professor  of  sociology  at  the  University 
of  Chicago.  Coleman  Is  best  known  as  the 
chief  author  of  the  highly  publicized  study 
Equality  of  Educational  Opportunity,  pub- 
lished in  1966  and  popularly  called  "the 
Coleman  Report."  He  is  not,  nor  has  he  ever 
claimed  to  be.  the  "scholar  who  Inspired  .  .  . 
busing"  or  the  "sociologist  who  started  It 
all"     .  . 

Nevertheless.  Professor  Coleman  is  a  highly 
regarded  sociologist  whose  work  and  opinions 
are  Influential  and  deserve  careful  review  .  .  . 
Coleman's  research  has  included  three  com- 
pletely different  analyses,  put  forward  at 
various  times;  his  results  have  been  described 
in  five  different  versions  of  a  paper  and 
thirty-nine  pages  of  errata.  Over  the  months, 
Coleman  has  repeatedly  granted  mass-media 
interviews;  authored  several  articles  in  pop- 
ular magazlne.s;  made  an  hour-long  tele- 
vision appearance  In  Boston;  submitted  three 
affidavits  In  Boston's  school -desegregation 
case;  testified  before  the  United  States  Sen- 
ate's Judiciary  Committee;  and  addressed  a 
national  conference  in  Louisville.  Kentucky 
on  alternatives  to  busing. 

We  are  not  discussing  then,  a  single  re- 
search study  and  the  p>olicy  interpretations 
to  be  drawn  from  its  findings.  HLather.  we 
are  reviewing  an  unprecedented  campaign 
by  a  sociologist  to  Influence  public  policy. 
Consequently,  it  Is  important,  to  review  ex- 
actly what  Coleman  has  said  about  busing 
and  desegregation,  what  his  research  has 
found,  and  how  his  opinions  and  research 
results  lend  themselves  to  contrasting  policy 
Interpretations 

Since  we  shall  analyze  Coleman's  research 
and  policy  recommendations,  it  may  also  help 
the  reader  to  know  in  advance  our  major  cri- 
tical points. 

(a)  There  are  serious  methodological  and 
conceptual  problerns  in  Coleman's  work  on 
so-called  "white  flight"  In  particular,  we 
challenge  his  principal  conclusion:  court- 
ordered,  urban  school  desegregation  Is  self- 
defeating   because   it  causes  massive   white 


movement  out  of  the  public  schools. 
Throughout  our  paper  we  shall  refer  to  many 
problems  in  this  research. 

First,  Coleman'.s  re.search  Is  conducted  In 
a  demographic  vacuum.  It  Ignores  the  fact 
that  separation  of  the  races  between  suburbs 
and  central  cities  has  been  under  way 
throughout  this  century  and  was  a  fait  ac- 
compli well  before  court-ordered  busing  even 
began.  Second.  Coleman's  projection.s  of  fu- 
ture "white  flight"  In  northern  cities  are 
dubious  on  three  grounds:  the  projections 
are  based  largely  on  data  from  desegregated 
southern  cities;  extreme  conditions  are 
posited  to  estimate  average  "effects"  from 
misspecifled  models;  and  the  projections  as- 
sume stability  In  demographic  factors.  Third, 
Coleman's  research  Involves  purely  aggregate 
data  at  the  district  level  only:  but  interpre- 
tations about  individual  actions  and  "white 
flight"  require  either  indivlaual  data  or  at 
least  school-level  data.  Not  one  white  parent 
was  asked  by  Coleman  if  his  or  her  child  was 
removed  from  the  public  schools  because  of 
school  desegregation,  nor  were  any  data  by 
schools  utilized  Thus  the  findings,  even  tf 
they  were  valid  on  other  grounds,  would  be 
open  to  a  variety  of  Interpretations. 

We  win  explore  two  such  Interpretations. 
For  one  thing,  parents  who  Intend  to  leave 
the  city  for  other  reasons  might  hasten 
their  move  when  school  desegregation  be- 
gins; thus,  the  accelerated  decline  In  white 
enrollment  In  the  first  year  of  desegregation 
would  be  comperLsated  by  fewer  white  de- 
partures in  later  years  For  another,  some 
of  what  Coleman  defines  as  "desegregation" 
very  likely  represents  the  temporary  mixing 
of  black  and  white  children  In  schools  lo- 
cated In  areas  undergoing  residential  shifts 
from  white  to  black.  In  these  instances,  it 
may  be  that  "white  flight"  leads  to  tempo- 
rary school  desegregation  rather  than  that 
school  desegregation  leads  to  "white  flight," 
as  Coleman  assvimes. 

Another  objection  to  Coleman's  Investi- 
gation Is  that  his  findings  depend  heavily 
up>on  the  cities  he  chose  to  study.  "White 
flight"  occurs  In  the  very  "largest"  urban 
school  districts,  he  suggests,  and  only 
slightly,  if  at  all.  in  smaller  urban  districts. 
But  a  close  examination  of  his  data  reveals 
that  much  of  the  "white  flight"  effect,  even 
for  the  "largest"  districts.  Is  contributed  by 
Just  two  atypical  cities  in  the  deep  South — 
Atlanta  and  Memphis.  Moreover,  Coleman 
Inexplicably  omitted  from  his  sample  a  num- 
ber of  the  truly  largest  urban  school  dis- 
tricts, such  as  Miami,  Jacksonville,  and  Nash- 
ville. We  shall  demonstrate  how  Including 
data  from  these  omitted  cities  reduces  the 
alleged  effect  of  .school  desegregation  upon 
the    decline    ir.    white    enrollment. 

Not  surprisingly,  Coleman's  "white  flight" 
findings  are  not  supported  by  other  studies 
using  similar  data  and  a  variety  of  methods. 
After  describing  these  conflctlng  studies,  we 
shall  present  our  own  analysis,  which  uses 
Coleman's  data  but  yields  very  different  re- 
sults. We  shall  then  try  to  resolve  the  ap- 
parent conflict. 

(b)  There  is  only  a  tenuou.^  connection 
between  Coleman's  research  findings  and  his 
political  opposition  to  school  busing  for 
racial  desegregation.  Contrary  to  the  Impres- 
sion conveyed  by  the  mass  media.  Coleman's 
research  has  not  been  on  busing,  court  orders 
for  desegregation,  student  achlevment.  class- 
room disruptions,  or  the  behavior  of  poor 
black  children.  We  believe  his  opposition 
to  court-ordered  busing  for  school  desegrega- 
tion derives  less  from  his  research  than 
from  two  beliefs  which  he  has  expressed 
publicly:  changes  In  relationships  between 
the  races  should  flow  from  the  will  of  the 
community  and  not  from  the  federal  courts; 
and  only  a  small  part  of  racial  segregation 
In  schools  is  a  result  of  state  as  one  Intended 
consequence  of  Integration  Is  an  Increase  m 
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achievement   of   black    children,   the   Intent 
Is  largely  defeated."  Second, 

"The  courts  are  probably  the  worst  In- 
strument of  social  policy.  Yet  this  does  not 
answer  the  central  questions,  for  the  other 
agencies  of  government,  which  can  Initiate 
policies  that  excite  fewer  of  the  feas  that 
ultimately  defeat  the  policy,  have  often  failed 
to  Initiate  them.  It  Is  clear  that  If  school  de- 
segregation policies  are  not  to  further  sepa- 
rate blacks  and  whites  In  American  society, 
far  greater  coordinated  efforts  on  the  pari 
of  different  branches  and  levels  of  govern- 
ment are  necessary  than  have  taken  place 
until  now." 

THE    MEDIA    INTERVIEWS    BEGIN 

While  at  first  the  mass  media  gave  Paper 
I  only  moderate  coverage  and  comment.  Cole- 
man later  granted  numerotts  Interviews  to 
reporters.  At  this  point  the  furor  began.  In 
contrast  to  the  caution  of  the  Initial  paper, 
Coleman  now  offered  blunt  and  far-ranging 
opposition  to  federal  court  orders  that  re- 
quired extensive  urban  school  desegrega- 
tion. .   .  . 

Coleman  continued  his  attack  In  an  Inter- 
view with  Bryce  Nelson  of  the  Los  Angeles 
Times:  When  the  imposition  of  school  Inte- 
gration occurs,  and  doesn't  flow  out  of  the 
will  of  the  community,  then  the  response  on 
the  part  of  the  whites.  If  they  have  the  In- 
come to  leave.  Is  to  leave."  The  courts  should 
recognize,  he  said,  that  the  "much  greater 
commitment"  to  school  Integration  during 
the  1960's  has  diminished,  and  that  such 
Integration  Is  no  longer  "the  first  national 
priority."' 

Perhaps  the  most  influential  Interview  ap- 
peared in  the  National  Observer.  After  sum- 
marizing his  research  results.  Coleman  called 
the  courts  "the  worst  of  all  possible  Instru- 
ments for  carrying  out  a  very  sensitive  ac- 
tivity  like   Integrating  schools.""   .   .   . 

Beyond  rendering  these  legal  Judgments. 
Coleman  also  speculated  on  the  social - 
psychological  dlfiBcultles  of  blg-clty  schools. 
Desegregation  seemed  to  cause  "white  filght  " 
In  only  the  largest  eentral-clty  districts,  he 
argued,  because  '"there '.s  a  much  greater  feel- 
ing of  Inability  to  have  any  impact  on  the 
schools,  a  feeling  that  schools  cannot  main- 
tain order  and  .  .  .  protect  the  child." 
Much  of  this  feeling,  he  believed,  stems  from 
the  failure  of  blg-clty  schools  "to  control 
lower  class  black  children. 

When  asked  if  metropolitan  desegregation 
were  not  the  answer  to  the  problem  he  was 
raising.  Coleman  said  he  did  not  think  so  for 
two  reasons.  First,  metropolitan  districts 
would  necessarily  be  even  larger,  and  the 
problematic  districts  were  already  too  large. 
Second,  middle-class  families  would  Just 
move  farther  from  the  city. 

Finally,  when  pressed  for  concrete  policy 
recommendations,  Coleman  answered : 

"I  think  there  has  to  be  an  incentive  either 
In  Government  money  and  a.s»lstance  or  In 
attractive  programs.  .  .  .  More  generally, 
school  desegregation  is  not  the  only  way  to 
promote  social  Integration.  Nor  Is  It,  I  be- 
lieve, the  best  way.  For  example,  activities 
that  encourage  racial  Intermarriage  could 
be  much  more  effective  In  creating  stable 
force.=;  for  social   Integration. 

He  did  not  specify  what  these  "activities" 
might  be. 

These  Initial  Intenlews  met  three  of  the 
mass  media's  major  criteria  a?  to  what  con- 
stitutes big  news.  They  appeared  tn  represent 
(1)  a  "surprising"  reversal  of  p)osltlon  (2) 
by  a  publicly  known  authority  (3)  In  a  direc- 
tion that  fitted  snugly  with  the  prevailing 
national  mood  or  retrenchment  .Mmast  at 
once,  newspapers  throughout  the  country 
ran  "Coleman"  stortes.  and  conserr'atlve  edi- 
torialists had  a  field  day  Rarely,  If  ever, 
had  a  sociologist's  oplnlon.s  been  so  sought 
after  by  the  media  Karller  relurtatit  Uj  deal 
with  the  media.  Coleman  granted  dnzeni~of 
separate  interviews,  many  of  them  by  tele- 


phone. In  late  June.  Ncusireck  even  sent 
two  reporters  to  talk  with  Coleman  at  his 
remote  vacation  home  in  West  Virginia. 

On  June  12.  while  still  vacationing,  Cole- 
man consented  to  give  an  affidavit  to  a  lawyer 
for  the  antl-biiiilng  Buston  Home  and  School 
Association.  After  outlining  hi.'^  research 
results,  he  concluded  the  affidavit  by  assert- 
ing that  "when  court-ordered  remedies  have 
gone  beyond  |  the  redress  of  specific  state 
acts  of  segregation),  they  have  exacerbated 
the  very  racial  i.solatlon  they  have  attempted 
to  overcome."  Coleman  was  apparently  un- 
aware of  the  fact  that  the  court -Imposed  de- 
segregation plan  in  Boston  sought  only  to 
redress  the  consequences  of  the  school  com- 
mittee's unconstitutional  acts  to  promote 
segregation.  The  appeals  court  later  ruled 
that  the  affidavit  was  Irrelevant 

Coleman's  sensitivity  to  his  social-science 
critics  may  have  been  related  to  the  fact 
that,  during  June,  two  press  conferences  had 
been  held  in  New  York  City  t-o  rebut  many 
of  his  contentions.  The  authors  of  this  arti- 
cle, together  with  Roy  Wllkins  and  Nathaniel 
Jones,  executive  director  and  chief  leg:i! 
counsel,  respectively,  of  the  NAACP,  held 
the  first  press  conference  on  June  13.  Jones 
summed  up  a  dominant  reaction  of  black 
Americans  to  Coltniaii  s  uurtlentlng  attack 
upon  the  federal  Judiciary: 

"Less  than  u  decacie  a^'<.  white  people  were 
telling  black  people  to  get  out  of  the  streets. 
stop  public  protesting,  and  go  use  our  con- 
stitutional safeguards  tliroiiph  the  courts. 
Now  that  we  have  followed  that  advice  suc- 
cessfully in  American  cities,  CXileman  tells 
us  to  stop  using  the  courts  for  they  are  an 
inappropriate  source  for  remedies  Can  black 
people  seriously  be  expected  to  listen  to 
him." 

In  another  press  conference  eleven  days 
after.  Kenneth  Clark  and  seven  other  social 
scientists  also  countered  many  of  Coleman's 
assertions.  These  Initial  criticisms  received 
inside-page  coverage  in  the  New  York  Times 
and  were  not  widely  reported  ir,  other  news- 
papers and  media  That  a  few  'liberal  social 
slcentists"  should  "assail"  the  "new  Cole- 
man study'  was  not  considered  particularly 
newsworthy. 

These  first  critiques  of  Coleman's  position 
centered  on  three  points  First,  they  stressed 
the  complexity  of  the  so-called  "white  filght" 
phenomenon  and  suggested  the  Importance 
of  variables  that  Coleman's  work  had  not 
considered  Second,  they  uuestioiied  The 
scientific  ethics  of  oommunlcatlng  opinions 
In  the  form  of  research  results  before  any 
analysis  was  available  for  rertew  by  the 
social-science  community.  Third,  they  em- 
phasized that  even  if  Coleman's  dire  predic- 
tions of  massive  losses  of  white  studenta 
were  accurate,  the  appropriate  policy  re- 
sponse would  be  extensive  metropolitan 
desegregation  rather  than  the  abandonment 
of  constitutional  protections. 

Another  early  re:  t)oi x  to  Coleman's  re- 
search c:une  on  July  .3  at  tnc  annual  conven- 
tion of  the  National  Education  Association. 
Meyer  Weinberg,  the  editor  of  Integrated 
Education,  presented  a  paper  which  faulted 
Coleman's  total  neglect  of  relevant  research 
and  reviewed  five  earlier  studies  of  "white 
flight"  that  had  presented  diverse  findings. 

All  of  these  early  critiques  noted  that  little 
or  no  court-ordered  school  desegregation  had 
occurred  in  the  nation's  largest  central-city 
districts  between  1968  and  1970.  the  period 
that  Coleman  had  used  in  his  research. 
Robert  Relnhold  of  the  New  York  Times 
checked  this  point  for  himself  by  calling  each 
of  the  twenty  districts  in  question.  His  story, 
headlined  "Coleman  concedes  views  exceeded 
new  racial  data."  appeared  on  the  front  page 
of  the  7'imes: 

"The  crux  of  his  argiunent  is  that  Integra- 
tion in  the  first  two  years.  1968-1970.  led 
dlrectlv  to  a  substantial  exodus  of  white 
families  in  the  following  three  years.  1970- 
1973.  over  and  above  the  normal  movement 


to  the  suburbs.  However,  a  thorough  check  of 
aU  20  cities — in  which  key  officials  were  ques- 
tioned by  telephone — cculd  f.nd  no  court- 
ordered  busing,  rezonlng  or  any  other  kind 
of  coerced  integration  m  any  of  the  cities 
during  the  1967-1970  period.  Court  suits  %vere 
pending  In  many,  but  desegregation  was 
limited  to  a  few  mode.^t  open  enrollment 
plans,  used  mostly  by  Blacks  If  there  was 
massive  and  rapid'  desegregation,  as  Dr. 
Coleman  said,  it  could  not  have  been  due  to 
c^>urt-i.'nposed  rcniedie.-." 

In  response  to  these  facts  Coleman  con- 
ceded, according  to  Relnhold.  "that  his  public 
comments  went  beyond  the  .scientific  data 
he  had  gathered  '  "In  answer  to  questions  " 
wTote  Relnhold.  "he  said  that  his  study  did 
not  deal  with  busing,  and  that  his  arguments 
applied  to  trend.-,  in  only  two  or  three  south- 
em  cities.  Nonetheless,  he  maintained  that 
the  'over-all  implications'  of  his  remarks  were 
still  valid.  .  .  ."  Later.  Colem.an  asserted  that 
he  had  been  misquoted. 

the  new  analysis  and  paper  n 

As  the  questioning  of  his  Initial  analysis 
grew  more  widespread.  Coleman  and  his  col- 
leagues at  The  Urban  Institute  undertook 
a  second,  more  sophisticated,  and  sharply  dif- 
ferent analysis  More  significantly,  for  the 
first  time  he  advocated  a  minimal  metropoli- 
tan plan  in  which  every  central-city  child 
would  be  entitled  by  the  state  to  attend  any 
public  school  in  the  metropolitan  area,  so 
long  as  racial  segregation  was  not  thereby 
Increased.  Suburban  schools  would  be  re- 
quired to  allot  up  to  20  percent  of  their  en- 
rollment capacitv  to  out-of-district  children. 

The  complete  new  analyses  appeared  In  a 
sixty -.seven -page  document  dated  July  28, 
1975.  and  entitled  "Trends  m  School  Segre- 
gation, 1968-73."  ThLs  second  paper  was  dis- 
tributed to  a  small  group  of  social  scientists 
invited  to  attend  a  one-day  discussion  with 
Coleman  at  The  Urban  Institute  on  Au- 
gust 4   ,  .  . 

Perhaps  the  most  serious  issue  raLsed  by 
the  review  panel  was  the  difference  between 
Coleman's  key  results  and  the  f.ndings  of 
previous  research  on  the  topic  For  instance, 
Jane  Mercer  and  Terrence  Scout  had  earlier 
investigated  twenty-three  desegregating 
school  districts  In  California  and  sixty -seven 
districts  there  which  had  not  desegregat ec 
They  found  no  significant  dlfTerences  be- 
tween the  two  gToup,"=  in  direction  or  rate  of 
change  in  the  proportions  of  student  enroll- 
ment that   were  black  or  Chlcano. 

FMjnhermore,  Reynolds  Parley,  using  the 
same  national  data  source  as  Coleman.  faUea 
to  uncover  a  significant  relationship  between 
school  desegregation  and  decline  in  white 
enrollment  in  southern  or  northern  cities. 
We  will  later  disciiss  at  greater  length  Far- 
ley's research  and  two  other  Important 
studies  which  fail  to  replicate  Coleman's 
critical  result. 

Review  of  Coleman's  work  by  social  scle"n- 
tlsts  and  lawyers  continued  through  August. 
On  August  15.  1975,  the  Center  for  National 
Policy  Review  of  the  Catholic  University  Law 
School  and  the  Center  for  Civil  Rlght.s  of 
Notre  Dame  University  co-sponsored  a 
"Symposium  on  Schcxsl  Desegregation  and 
White  Flight"  at  the  Brookings  Institution 
In  Washington.  D.C.  Unlike  the  meeting  at 
The  Urban  Institute,  this  one-day  .session 
was  open  to  the  press  It  featured  a  presen- 
tation by  Coleman,  a  panel  discussion  by 
three  clvll-rlghts  lawyers  on  the  legal  sig- 
nificance of  the  controversy,  and  four  papers 
by  social  scientists. 

Coleman  produced  yet  another  draft  of  his 
paper  (Paper  III)  for  the  occasion.  The  final 
paragraph  avoided  the  loaded  term  "white 
flight"  and  interpreted  the  results  somewhat 
more  cautiously : 

"All  this  leads  to  general  conclusions  con- 
sistent with  those  from  earlier  sections  of 
this  examination:  that  the  emerging  problem 
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with  regard  to  school  desegregation  Is  the 
problem  of  segregation  between  central  city 
and  suburbs;  and  In  addition,  that  current 
means  by  which  schools  are  being  desegre- 
gated are  Intensifying  that  problem,  rather 
than  reducing  It.  The  emerging  problem  of 
school  segregation  In  large  cities  Is  a'prob- 
lem  of  metropolitan  area  residential  segre- 
gation, black  central  cities,  and  white  sub- 
urbs, brought  about  by  a  loss  of  whites  from 
the  central  cities.  ThLs  loss  Is  Intensified  by 
exten.slve  school  desegregation  In  those  cen- 
tral cities,  but  In  cities  with  high  proportion 
of  blacks  and  predominantly  white  suburbs. 
It  proceeds  at  a  relatively  rapid  rate  with  or 
without  desegregation." 

Most  specialists  would  agree  with  the  basic 
thrust  of  this  conclusion.  At  Issue  Is  whether 
court-ordered  desegregation  within  central 
cities  significantly  ha'^tens  the  development 
of  two  separate  Americas — black  central  cities 
and  wQilte  suboirbs.  This  Information  of 
the  Issue  Is  far  different  from  the  simple 
"busing  backfires"  argument  that  Coleman's 
numerous  press  interviews  led  the  nation  to 
focus  up>on. 

In  his  third  paper.  Coleman  added  one 
additional  analysis  that  demonstrates 
even  under  extreme  conditions — how  trivial 
are  the  policy  implications  of  his  results. 
Even  positing  conditions  so  rare  that  they 
never  occurred  In  his  342  observation.*! — an 
enormous  district  (169,000  students)  with  50 
percent  black  student  enrollment  and  a  huge 
one-year  reduction  of  0.4  In  the  segregation 
Index — the  model  predicts  minimal  effects  of 
desegregation  on  a  school  system's  racial  pro- 
portions. On  the  basis  of  equation  1,  the  pro- 
jected percentage  black  of  total  enrollment 
in  cities  with  desegregated  schools  would 
exceed  that  In  cities  with  no  desegregation  by 
only  3  percentage  points  in  the  first  year  and 
the  same  3  percentage  points  In  the  tenth 
year.  The  next  projections,  using  equation  3. 
are  based  on  data  from  northern  cities  only 
and  posit  several  further  assumptions:  sub- 
urbs are  entirely  white  and  equal  In  popula- 
tion to  the  central  city;  all  white-student 
losses  In  the  central  city  appear  as  gains  In 
the  suburbs;  and  there  is  no  movement  of 
Blacks  to  the  suburbs.  .  .  .  Even  under  these 
assumptions,  the  equation  3  projections  re- 
veal a  difference  between  desegregated  and 
segregated  cities  of  only  7  percentage  points 
in  the  first  year  and  a  total  of  10  by  the 
tenth  year  after  desegregation. 

Since  Coleman's  own  successive  analyses 
revealed  smaller  and  smaller  effects.  It  is 
hardly  surprising  that  other  Investigators  at 
the  symposium  reported  results  that  belle 
the  much -heralded  warning  that  desegrega- 
tion prompts  "white  flight."  For  example. 
Michael  Giles  of  Florida  Atlantic  University 
reported  on  his  detailed  desegregation  re- 
search in  seven  Florida  school  districts.  Since 
these  districts  were  all  county-wide,  resi- 
dential relocation  was  Impractical  and  trans- 
fer to  private  schols  offered  the  only  mecha- 
nism of  "white  flight."  Oiles  found  that 
avoidance  of  desegregation  among  Wliltes 
was  unrelated  to  racial  prejudice  or  to  "bus- 
ing," was  greatest  among  upper-status  fami- 
lies, and  was  least  among  families  whose 
children  attended  schools  with  less  than  30 
ptTcent  black  enrollment. 

Luther  Munford  presented  his  study  of 
tb.lrtv  Ml.sslsslppl  school  districts  that  had 
been  de.segresated  between  1968  and  1970.  He 
demonstrated  that,  for  his  sample,  "white 
flight  ■  was  explained  by  the  "black/white 
ratio  in  the  population  as  a  whole  rather 
than  just  the  ratio  In  the  schools." 

A  third  paper,  by  Gary  Orfleld,  a  r>olltlcal 
scientist  at  Brookings,  provided  the  sympos- 
ium with  a  political  analysis  of  "white  filght 
research  "  "Too  often."  he  warned,  "selective. 
haIf-dtKe«ted  reports  of  prellmlnau^  research 
flndln><R  are  disseminated  by  the  media  and 
become  weapons  In  the  Intense  political  and 


legal  bttUie  being  fought  In  major  cities." 
EmphaslzUig  the  difficulty  of  sorting  out  the 
forces  that  accelerate  suburbanization,  he 
stated;  "It  Is  Impossible  now  to  demonstrate 
that  school  integration,  in  Itself,  causes  sub- 
stantial white  flight."  His  conclusion  echoed 
a  consensus  among  race -relations  specialists: 
"There  Is  no  evidence  that  stopping  school 
desegregation  would  stabilize  central  city 
racial  patierns.  If  those  patterns  are  to  be 
significantly  modified.  f>ositlve.  coordinated, 
and  often  metrc^olltan-wlde  desegregation 
efforts  win  probably  be  required." 

Reynolds  Farley  delivered  the  fourth  paper 
at  the  symposium.  As  noted  earlier,  this  pa- 
per presented  evidence  that  from  1967  to 
1972  there  was  no  statistically  significant 
relationship  between  racial  desegregation 
and  decline  In  white  enrollment  In  large  or 
medium-sized  urban  districts  in  the  North 
or  South  (see  figure  1).  Though  this  male- 
rial,  unlike  Coleman's,  had  been  In  print 
since  January  1975.  the  news  media  first 
mentioned  it  In  a  story  about  the  Brookings 
symposium  In  the  Sunday  New  York  Times 
of  August  17.  1975.  But  Farley's  results  were 
not  publicized  beyond  the  major  newspapers. 

Farley's  research  differed  from  Coleman's 
in  five  ways.  First,  Farley  used  a  larger  sample 
of  cities,  fifty  in  the  South  and  seventy-five 
In  the  North.  Rather  than  limit  his  sample, 
he  considered  all  clUes  with  a  1970  popula- 
tion of  one  hundred  thousand  or  more  and 
at  least  3  percent  black  enrollment  In  their 
public  schools.  He  also  ran  analyses  using 
only  the  twenty  largest  cities  of  each  region. 
as  shown  In  figure  1.  Second.  Farley  investi- 
gated the  1967  to  1972  period  rather  than 
the  period  1968  to  1973.  Third,  rather  than 
examine  annual  changes  In  the  vurlables, 
Farley  analyzed  changes  across  the  entire 
five-year  span.  Fourth,  Farley  employed  only 
elementary-school  data,  while  Coleman  used 
data  from  all  grades.  (This  difference  should 
have  been  unimportant,  since  Coleman 
showed  that  the  relationship  he  discerned 
appeared  to  exist  about  equally  across  the 
grades.)  Finally,  Farley  used  a  different  Index 
of  school  segregation.  Both  his  and  Coleman's 
Indices  measure  whether  black  and  white 
students  attend  the  same  schools,  and  both 
are  Independent  of  the  school  districts'  racial 
compositions.  It  has  been  shown,  for  a 
sample  of  2,400  school  districts,  that  the  two 
Indices  are  correlated  at  0.88. 

Unable  to  show  any  systematic  relationship 
between  white  loss  and  school  desegregation 
for  either  his  extensive  urban  sample  or  his 
subsamples  of  the  largest  cities.  Parley  con- 
cluded: 

"To  be  sure,  when  the  public  schools  are 
desegregated  or  when  they  become  predom- 
inantly black,  some  white  peurents — perhaps 
many — hasten  their  move  away  from  the  cen- 
tral city.  However,  whites  are  moving  out  of 
central  cities  for  many  other  reasons.  We 
have  shown  that  cities  whose  schools  were 
integrated  between  1967  and  1972  did  not  lose 
white  students  at  a  higher  rate  than  cities 
whose  schools  remained  segregated." 

We  have,  then,  three  studies  that  have  used 
basically  the  same  HEW  data  base  to  investi- 
gate the  same  problem.  F*arley  and  Rossell  re- 
port no  relationship  between  school  desegre- 
gation and  "white  filght";  Coleman  reports  a 
significant  relationship.  A  number  of  fac- 
tors have  been  cited  as  possible  explanations 
for  these  differences  It  Is  significant,  how- 
ever, that  although  Farley  and  Rossell  dif- 
fered in  the  scope  of  their  samples,  the  years 
they  studied,  the  research  designs  they  em- 
ployed, and  their  deflnltlona  of  "white  flight" 
and  desegregation,  both  concluded.  In  con- 
trast to  Coleman,  that  school  desegregation 
was  related  only  weakly.  If  at  all.  to  decline 
In  white  enrollment  In  urban  schools. 

TET  ANOTHER  ANALTSLS 

We  offer  yet  another  analysis  In  an  at- 
tempt  to  clarify   this  puzzle.   We   .-naintain 


that  many  of  Coleman's  results  may  stem 
from  his  choice  of  particular  subsets  of 
"largest "  urban  school  systems. 

Recall  that  In  hts  first  paper  Coleman  did 
not  list  the  urban  districts  in  his  sample 
Only  four  months  and  hundreds  of  head- 
lines later  was  the  list  of  the  twenty  "larg- 
est" urban  school  districts  revealed:  New 
York  City,  Los  Angeles,  Chicago,  Philadel- 
phia. Detroit,  Houston,  Baltimore,  Dallas, 
Cleveland,  Memphis,  Milwaukee,  San  Diego. 
Columbus.  Tampa.  St.  Louis.  New  Orleans. 
Indianapolis.  Boston.  Washington,  DC.  and 
Atlanta.  Washington  was  cited  In  this  list, 
although  It  had  been  dropped  during  Analy- 
sis I  due  to  Its  lack  of  white  students.  This 
left  only  nineteen  In  the  crucial  subset  of 
"largest"   urban    districts. 

But  these  are  not  the  nineteen  largest  ur- 
ban school  districts  in  the  United  States 
Omitted  and  never  mentioned  in  any  of  the 
four  versions  of  Coleman's  paper  are  Mlaml- 
Dade.  Jacksonvllle-Duval,  and  Fort  Lauder- 
dale-Broward, all  county-wide  urban  sys- 
tems In  Florida.  Yet  Tampa-Hlllsborough, 
also  a  Florida  metropolitan  school  district, 
was  included,  althougii  It  Is  smaller  than  the 
three  omitted  districts.  Miami  and  Jackson- 
ville, like  Tampa,  experienced  widespread 
court-ordered  school  desegregation  without 
a  significant  decline  In  white  enrollment, 
while  Fort  Lauderdale's  white  enrollment 
increased  by  39.2  percent  from  1968  to  1972 
during  an  extensive  school-desegregation 
program.  Thus,  Coleman's  unexplained  ex- 
clusion of  these  three  huge  districts  may 
have  contributed  to  his  findings. 

A  less  arbitrary  procedure  would  have  been 
to  use  Farley's  method  of  choosing  all  urban 
school  districts  which  enrolled  a  certain 
number  of  students  In  a  given  year.  Em- 
ploying Coleman's  own  rankings  by  1972 
enrollment,  a  sample  of  all  urban  school  dis- 
tricts with  more  than  seventy-five  thousand 
students  would  have  included  not  only 
Miami,  Jacksonville,  Fort  Lauderdale,  Den- 
ver, Nashville,  Albuquerque,  and  San  Fran- 
cisco but  also  Charlotte,  Newark.  Cincinnati. 
and  Seattle  All  these  cities  except  Albuquer- 
que, Port  Lauderdale,  and  Charlotte  are 
among  the   nation's   fifty   largest. 

A     PKOPOSED    RESOLUTION 

Since  all  four  of  these  "white  flight' 
stud'es  (Including  our  analysts  of  the  data] 
employ  essentially  the  same  HEW  data  base, 
there  should  be  an  underlying  resolution  of 
the  discrepant  findings.  We  believe  that  there 
is  such  a  resolution,  and  that  It  consists  of 
the  following  six  generalizations  that  one  or 
more  of  the  four  studies  support  and  none 
contradicts. 

There  has  been  an  enormous,  long-term 
trend  of  Whites  leaving  the  cmtral  cities  for 
the  suburbs  and  Blacks  coming  into  the 
largest  central  cities.  This  trend  began  in 
many  areas  after  'World  War  I,  gained  mo- 
mentum throughout  the  nation  aftor  World 
War  n.  and  represents  a  "triumph  of  na- 
tional housing  policy."  Consistently  during 
this  period,  federal  programs  such  as  urban 
renewal,  public  housing,  M(Xlel  Cities,  dis- 
criminatory mortgage  programs  of  the  Vet- 
erans Administration  and  the  Federal  Hous- 
ing Administration,  and  even  federal  high- 
way construction  have  furthered  the  separa- 
tion of  the  races  between  city  and  suburb. 
This  separation  antedated  school  desegrega- 
tion by  decades  This  trend  toward  residen- 
tial segregation  has  be^'n  sf)  masFlve  that 
Bch(X>l  deseprt>gatiun  could  have  at  most  a 
relatively  small  Impact.  Inflation,  energy 
shortages,  the  decline  In  black  outmlgratlon 
trom  the  South,  and  the  mo\'«ment  of 
Blacks  to  the  suburbs  could  slow  the  trend 
In  the  futiu-e 

The  studies  indicate  that  des'-grrgaticn 
has  little  or  no  effect  on  "white  flight"  in 
small  and  medium-sized  cities  The  few  cases 
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In  which  desegregation  was  accompanied  by 
substantial  decline  In  white  enrollment 
often  Involved  special  factors  unrelated  to 
dese:;regatlon. 

The  studies  also  indicate  that  desegrega- 
tion has  little  or  no  effect  on  "white  flight" 
in  metropolitan  school  districts.  Figure  2 
shows  that  the  six  southern  metropolitan 
school  districts  In  our  samples  of  the  thirty 
largest  districts — Miami,  Jacksonville.  Tam- 
pa, Nashville,  Charlotte,  and  Port  I-auder- 
dale-  -experienced  a  high  degree  of  desegre- 
gation and,  correspondingly,  a  low  decline 
In  white  enrollment. 

Court-ordered  desegregation  ha.s  had  no 
greater  effect  on  "white  flight"  than  equii-a- 
lent   non-court-ordered    desegregation     .    . 

The  decline  of  both  white  and  black  en- 
rollment in  large  urban  school  systems  is 
related  to  the  proportion  of  the  system's 
enrollment  which  is  black.  This  generaliza- 
tion must  be  qualified  In  two  ways.  First,  this 
Is  not  true  for  all  cities,  but  In  general  .  .  . 
the  relationship  holds  for  both  races.  Second, 
the  fact  that  both  while  and  black  enroll- 
ments varied  in  the  same  way  with  proportion 
black  suggests  that,  in  addition  to  racial  fac- 
tors, this  variable  Is  a  surrogate  for  a  range 
of  variables — such  as  receding  tax  bases,  old 
housing,  and  high  unemployment  rates — 
which  characterize  districts  with  relatively 
high  percentages  of  Blacks. 

Extensive  school  desegregation  in  the  larg- 
est non- metropolitan  school  districts,  partic- 
ularly in  the  South,  may  hasten  "white 
flight'  in  the  first  year  of  the  process,  but 
at  least  part  of  this  effect  may  disappear 
in  later  years.  Coleman  showed  only  a  one- 
year  effect,  part  of  which  probably  reflected 
neighborhood  transition.  Rossell  also  showed 
this  effect  In  the  first  year  for  rapidly  de- 
segregating urban  districts  In  the  North.  But 
she  showed,  too,  that  by  the  second  and  third 
years  these  same  districts  have  an  average 
rate  of  decline  In  white  enrollment  below 
both  their  own  pre-desegregatlon  rate  and 
the  rates  of  other  districts.  It  seems,  then, 
that,  with  the  onset  of  school  desegregation, 
some  white  families  may  well  hasten  their  al- 
ready formed  plans  to  move  to  the  suburbs, 
especially  If  there  is  prosegregatlonist  politi- 
cal leadership  as  In  Memphis  and  Boston. 
But  a  longer  period  of  observation  suggests 
that  this  first-year  loss  is  often  a  short-term 
phenomenon  and  may  be  followed  by  a  loss 
In  later  years  which  Is  lower  than  normal 

THE    LNTERVIFWS    CONTINUE 

The  media  continued  to  devote  attention 
to  Coleman's  views  throughout  August  and 
September.  Walter  Goodman  published  an 
Interview  in  the  New  York  Times  Magazine 
entitled  "Integration,  Yes:  Busing,  No" 
Coleman  repeated  his  now-famlUar  argu- 
ments and  discussed  his  entitlement  Idea  that 
central -city  children  be  allowed  to  attend  any 
school  In  their  metropolitan  area.  Inter- 
meshed  with  comments  on  his  research  were 
renewed  attacks  upon  busing:  "What's  wrong 
with  compulsory  busing  Is  that  It's  a  re- 
striction of  rights.  We  should  be  expanding 
people's  rights,   not  restricting  them" 

In  thU  Interview.  Coleman  introduced  two 
new  pieces  of  data,  both  questionable,  to 
support  his  argument  He  stated  flatly  that 
"surveys  indicate  that  a  majority  of  blacks 
as  well  as  whites  oppore  busing"  This 
assertion  conflicts  with  the  results  of  nu- 
merous national  survey.s  A  No%-ember  1974 
Galhip  survey,  for  example,  established  that 
75  percent  of  "non-whlt*  '  resF>ondenLs  In  a 
national  sample  favored  "busing  school 
children  to  achieve  better  racial  balance  In 
schools."  Coleman  al.so  chose  thLs  Interview 
as  the  forum  In  which  to  present  for  the  first 
time  a  large -district  analysis  which,  he 
argued.  Indicated  that  .school  desegregation 
causes  "white  flight": 


"Eleven  cities  out  of  the  first  19  experi- 
enced little  or  no  desegregation  at  all  between 
1968  and  1973.  Based  on  the  white  loss  that 
occurred  In  these  11  cities  m  1968-69,  they 
would  have  been  expected  to  lose  15  percent 
of  white  students  between  1969  and  1973; 
their  actual  loss  was  18  percent,  only  slightly 
greater  than  expected.  Eight  cities  experi- 
enced some  desegregation;  some  of  those 
experienced  large  desegregation,  others  not 
so  large.  Those  eight  citlcb.  based  on  their 
losses  In  1968-69,  before  desegregation  oc- 
curred, would  have  been  expected  to  lose  only 
7  perceiit  of  white  students  between  1969 
and  1973,  they  actually  lost  26  percent,  nearly 
four  times  wlmt  would  have  been  expected.  ' 

•  •  •  •  s 

Many  leading  newspapers  now  began  to  run 
stones  critical  of  Coleman's  research  and 
questioning  the  validity  of  his  often -quoted 
opinions.  John  Mathews,  a  Wasfiington  Star 
staff  writer,  provided  a  detailed  description  of 
Coleman's  study  under  the  banner  "Is  Court- 
Ordered  Desegregation  Self -Defeating?"  Un- 
like early  storie.'^.  Mathews'  article  cited  at 
length  Reynolds  Parley's  research  and  took 
pains  to  describe  the  many  cities  In  which 
large-scale  school  desegregation  had  occur- 
red without  massive  "white  flight."  William 
Grant,  education  writer  for  the  Detroit  Free 
Press,  contrasted  Coleman's  cautious  style 
In  academic  settings  with  his  free-wheeling 
manner  in  media  interviews.  Grant  quoted 
Coleman  as  saying:  "Crime  in  the  cities  Is 
clearly  correlated  with  the  proportion  [of] 
blacks.  It's  not  something  people  like  to  talk 
about,  but  .  .  .  whether  (whites)  leave  be- 
cause of  the  fear  of  crime  or  whether  because 
of  the  fear  of  blacks  ...  I  think  It  stlU  adds 
up  to  the  same  thing"  Coleman's  argument, 
then,  seems  to  be  that  the  range  of  urban 
problems  that  might  lead  Whites  to  leave  are 
themselves  created  by  black  citizens.  This 
blaming-the-vlctlm  argument  can,  of  course, 
be  seriously  challenged.  In  an  extensive  ar- 
ticle that  considered  both  Coleman  s  p>osl- 
tlon  and  that  of  his  critics,  Steve  Twomey, 
education  writer  for  the  Philadelphia  In- 
quirer, stressed  Coleman's  novel  metropoli- 
tan entitlement  strategy  and  quoted  his  de- 
scription of  his  critics  as  "a  lot  of  .  .  .  people 
who  would  rather  pursue  a  common  path 
and  attempt  to  Ignore  the  fact  that  this 
I  desegregation]  may  be  having  unintended 
and  undeslred  consequences." 

Coleman  continued  to  make  unfortunate 
ad  hominem  attacks  on  his  critics  in  his 
second  Intenentlon  In  the  Boston  school - 
desegregation  case.  On  August  27,  1975,  he 
provided  the  antl-buslng  Boston  Home  and 
School  Association  with  a  second  affidavit, 
much  of  which  was  a  reply  to  criticisms  of 
his  work. 

Coleman's  public  pronouncements  con- 
tinued unabated  Into  the  fall.  He  wTote  an- 
other article  reiterating  his  views  In  the  Oc- 
tober 1975  livsue  of  Phi  Delta  Kappan.  He  now 
conceded  that  his  findings  could  well  be  In- 
terpreted as  affording  "a  strong  argument 
In  favor  of  eliminating  segregation  at  the 
metropolitan  level  .  ."  But  he  flatly  rejected 
this  px;)s,slb;iity. 

On  September  22,  1975,  Coleman  rendered 
hLs  third  affidavit  for  the  Boston  Home  and 
School  Association.  This  time  he  replied  to 
Christine  Rossell 's  conflicting  research, 
which  the  plaintiffs  had  submitted  to  the 
court.  In  his  July  television  appearance  in 
Boston,  his  three  affidavits,  and  his  repeated 
interviews  with  Boston  reporters.  Coleman 
had  given  particular  attention  to  that  tense 
city  even  though  the  federal  school-desegre- 
gation order  had  been  handed  down  long 
before.  Yet,  except  for  admitting  that  his 
television  appearance  "may  be  mlschlevotis." 
Coleman  never  publicly  discussed  the  i>ossl- 
billty  that  his  warnings  that  Boston  would 


experience  a  massUe  white  exodus  might  act 
as  a  self-fulfilling  prophecy 

Later  in  the  fall,  Colemian  shifted  his  at- 
tention to  LouLsvlile.  Kentucky,  the  nation's 
other  desegregation  trouble  spot  On  October 
28.  testifying  along  with  Louisville  and 
Kentucky  officials  before  the  ."Senate  Judici- 
ary Committee  in  Washington  he  briefly  re- 
viewed his  Analysis  11  and  maintained  that 
"policies  of  school  desegregation  which  go 
beyond  the  elimination  of  de  jure  segrega- 
tion .  .  .  are  co'jnterproductive  in  our  large 
cities.  .  .  ."  He  did  not  specify  which,  if  any, 
federal  court  decisions  had  ever  gone  "be- 
yond the  elimination  of  de  jure  segregation." 
(We  know  of  none  i  Interestingly  ei::ough. 
Coleman  opf)osed  the  proposed  antl-buslng 
amendments  to  the  Constitution  as  Im- 
proper. "This.  I  recognize,  Is  not  a  very  satis- 
factory position,"  he  concluded,  "because  It 
leaves  me  with  only  the  hope  that  the  courts 
will  themselves  see  the  Incorrectness  of  the 
precedent  that  has  evolved:  but  it  is  the 
only   position   I   find    myself   able   to   take." 

On  December  5.  Coleman  delivered  the  ma- 
jor address  at  a  national  conference  on  bus- 
ing alternatives  held  in  Louisville.  He  re- 
peated his  antl-buslng  arguments  and  his 
"white  flight"  conclusions.  In  yet  another 
telephone  interview,  he  had  told  Berl 
Schwartz  of  the  Louisville  Times  (October 
8.  1975)  that  the  conference  could  serve  to 
"give  legitimacy  to  antl-buslng  sentiments." 

Yet  three  days  after  the  conference,  at  a 
special  session  of  the  United  States  Com- 
mission on  Civil  Rights  In  Washington,  DC, 
Coleman  suddenly  withdrew  his  firm  conclu- 
sion about  "white  flight";  "What  Is  not  clear 
is  whether  desegregation  Itself  Induces  an 
Increased  movement  of  whites  from  the  de- 
segregated district."  C-oleman  told  the 
Commission — thousands  of  headlines  and 
eight  months  after  he  had  initiated  his  cam- 
paign. 

COLEMAN'S   OPPOSITION  TO  COURT -OBDEEED 
SCHOOL   DESEGB.EGATION 

We  have  seen  how  limited  Coleman's  re- 
search results  are.  and  how  tenuous  If  their 
connection  to  his  pubUciy  expressed  political 
views  against  court -ordered  school  desegre- 
gation. A  review  of  his  dozens  of  statements 
in  articles.  In  aflidavltE.  on  television,  and  to 
Interviewers  suggests  that  hi.=  opposition  to 
such  Judicial  decisions  as  that  in  the  Strann 
case  derives,  at  r<x)t.  less  from  his  research 
thaii  from  two  related  and  publicly  expressed 
beliefs: 

1.  Change  In  racial  relations  should  flow 
not  from  the  federal  courts,  but  from  the 
will  of  the  community.  It  Is  critical  that 
Whites  accept  such  change,  lor  Whites  ulti- 
mately  have   the  power   to  defeat   It 

2.  Only  a  small  part  of  segregation  is  de 
jure,  that  Is,  a  result  of  state  action.  Most 
segregation,  especially  school  segregation.  Is 
de  facto,  the  result  of  Individual  actions,  and 
thus  beyond  the  appropriate  reach  of  the  law 
Under  the  FHaurteenth  Amendment,  federal 
courts  are  obliged  to  end  all  de  jure  segrega- 
tion in  public  ed-.:catlon;  but  they  are  wrong 
when  they  attempt  to  undo  de  facto  school 
segregation  as  well,  for  In  so  doing  they 
abridge  individual  rights. 

Let  us  consider  each  of  these  beliefs  in 
more  detail. 

The  Will  of  the  Community 
In  1954,  the  segment  of  white  America 
most  hostile  to  the  reduction  of  discrimina- 
tion against  black  people  resided  In  the  rural 
South.  Yet  in  desegregating  public  facilities, 
the  polls,  and  even  schools,  the  rural  South 
has  made  at  least  as  much  progress  as  any 
other  part  of  the  nation  To  be  sure,  serious 
racial  problems  remain  in  the  rural  South, 
but  the  progress  there  Is  genuine  and  pro- 
found. 

Most  of  this  progress  obviously  did  not  flow 
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from  'the  will  of  the  community"  but  was 
Imposed  largely  by  government  Interven- 
tion—not the  least  of  which  was  from  the 
federal  Judiciary. 

Another  part  of  the  answer  to  how  such 
sweeping  change  has  been  possible  In  the 
rural  South  lies  In  the  power  of  a  fait 
accompli.  Indeed,  opinion  surveys  record  that 
the  most  startling  shifts  In  racial  attitudes 
and  behavior  among  white  Americans  oc- 
curred after  racial  desegregation  had  been 
achieved,  often  under  court  order. 

This  Is  not  to  argue  that  mobilized  white 
opposition  cannot  thwart  progress  In  racial 
relations  Educational  desegregation,  like  any 
other  program,  can  be  made  to  fall  If  na- 
tional, state,  or  local  leaders,  such  as  those 
In  Boston's  school  system,  dedicate  their  ef- 
forts to  making  It  fall.  "White  flight"  at  the 
onset  of  desegregation  may  even  be  induced, 
we  suspect,  by  the  dire  predictions  of  such 
leaders.  A  principal  objection  to  Coleman's 
position,  then.  Is  that,  by  Implication.  It 
takes  the  success  of  racist  opposition  to  de- 
segregation as  reason  for  the  United  States  to 
forsake  Us  still  unattalned  goal  of  racial 
justice. 
De  Facto  Segregation  and  Indiiidual  Rights 

Coleman's  second  underlying  belief  Is  re- 
markable for  two  reasons.  It  assumes  that 
most  racial  segregation,  especially  In  .schools. 
Is  de  facto  and  therefore  should  not  fall 
under  the  "state  action"  provisions  of  the 
Fourteenth  Amendment  It  further  assumes 
that  this  segregation  Is  de  facto  because  of 
"Individual  actions" — Wliltes  and  Blacks 
freely  making  residential  choices,  unfettered 
by  such  structural  limitations  as  govern- 
ment-sanctioned discrimination  In  housing 
and  employment  We  believe  that  both  of 
these  assumptions  are  wrong. 

In  the  few  available  historical  studies  of 
the  origins  of  school  .segregation  within 
northern  cities,  virtually  all  segregation  has 
been  found  to  be  de  jure  In  origin.  Racial 
discrimination  and  segregation  do  not  Just 
happen  In  America:  they  are  planned  and 
provided  for.  sometimes  years  In  advance,  by 
government  agencies — school  boards,  city 
councils,  state  legislatures,  and  often  federal 
bureaus  as  well.  The  briefs  of  plaintiffs  In 
Boston.  Detroit.  San  Francisco,  and  other 
cities  literally  bulge  with  detailed  evidence 
for  these  contentions.  Such  compelling  evi- 
dence helps  explain  why  conservative,  strlct- 
constructlonlst,  federal  district-court  Judges 
have  repeatedly  found  system-wide  de  jure 
school  segregation  throughovit  the  North  In 
so  doing,  they  have  not.  as  Coleman  Implies, 
abused  Judicial  power;  their  decisions  have 
been  based  on  an  overwhelming  mass  of  evi- 
dence, with  which  Coleman  has  apparently 
not  acquainted  himself 

Coleman  emphasizes  that  the  growing 
trend  of  school  segregation  between  central 
city  and  suburb  Is  caused  mainly  by  Indi- 
vidual actions  and  therefore  should  not  be 
addressed  by  the  courts  with  metropolitan 
remedies.  Coming  from  a  sociologist,  this  ar- 
ugment  Is  perplexing,  for  Its  seems  to  deny 
Institutional  structure  and  to  assume  that 
society  Is  composed  simply  of  the  sum  of  its 
freely  acting  Individual  members.  It  disre- 
gards a  history  of  residential  discrimina- 
tion and  of  state  action  to  bring  about  a 
pattern  of  black  cities  with  white  suburbs. 
The  social -science  research  literature  docu- 
ments beyond  dispute  the  federal  govern- 
ment's involvement,  since  the  passage  of  the 
first  national  housing  act  In  1935,  In 
creating  this  pattern.  Inter-dlstrlct  segrega- 
tion did  not  "Just  happen"  any  more  than 
did   Intradlstrlct   segregation. 

When  Coleman  argues  that  metropolitan 
remedies  and  extensive  busing  for  desegrega- 
tion are  wrong  because  they  limit  Individual 
rights,  he  Is  speaking  largely  of  white  rights 


and.  In  effect,  of  a  white  right  to  discrimi- 
nate. Recall  his  entitlement  plan,  whereby 
each  black  child  In  the  central  city  would 
have  the  right  to  attend  any  school  in  the 
metropolitan  area  up  to  a  fixed  percentage 
In  each  school.  Notice  how  this  proposed 
remedy,  which  constitutes  his  principal  sug- 
gestion In  1975  for  extending  black  rights, 
places  the  full  burden  of  desegregation  on 
the  black  child. 

In  short.  Coleman  would  limit  the  federal 
courts  In  urban  cases  exclvislvely  to  Intra- 
dlstrlct remedies  that  would  Involve  little 
or  no  busing  or  mixing  of  social  classes.  This 
Is  another  point  where  his  recommenda- 
tions and  his  research  findings  diverge,  for 
his  data  on  the  separation  of  the  races  be- 
tween cities  and  suburbs  show  clearly  that 
observing  these  limitations  would  effectively 
mean  no  racial  desegregation  of  the  public 
schools  of  large  urban  districts.  Unless  he  Is 
opposed  to  racial  desegregation  as  a  goal — 
and  he  has  Insisted  in  many  Interviews  that 
this  Is  not  the  case — we  cannot  reconcile 
his  political  p»osltlon  with  his  own  data  on 
urban   school -desegregation    trends. 

In  the  last  analysis,  our  major  policy  dis- 
agreement with  Coleman  involves  the  issxie 
of  metropolitan  desegregation  His  data  and 
our  own  on  the  relationship  between  "white 
flight"  and  desegregation  In  six  metropolitan 
districts  Indicate  that  metropolitan  ap- 
proaches are  es.sentlal  If  desegregation  Is  to 
be  attained.  Such  remedies  for  segregation 
do  not  necessitate  one  huge  school  district. 
They  can  result  In  more  districts  than  now 
exist.  Tor  they  are  meant  only  to  disallow 
urban  boundaries  which  function  as  racial 
"Berlin  walls."  In  many  areas,  metropolitan 
approaches  could  minimize  transportation 
as  well  as  deter  white  filght."  and  they 
could  avoid  placing  the  major  burden  of  de- 
segregation on  working-class  children,  as  In 
Boston.  Inter-dlstrlct  arrangements  would 
allow  most  schools  to  draw  students  from  a 
wider  geographical  area  and  thus  achieve  a 
stable  proportion  of  Blacks  and  Whites.  In 
sum.  metropolitan  approaches  to  school  de- 
segregation could  eliminate  the  constraints 
of  present  political  boundaries. 

We  are  not  blind  to  demographic  changes 
by  race,  although  we  believe  that  "black 
containment"  Is  a  more  accurate  descriptive 
term  than  "white  flight."  We  do  not  believe 
that  Coleman  has  convincingly  proved  that 
school  desegregation  causes  "white  flight." 
as  he  himself  candidly  admitted  in  his  Civil 
Rights  Commission  paper.  But  we  are 
aware — Indeed,  as  race-relatloiis  specialists, 
we  have  for  fifteen  years  been  aware — that 
large  central  cities  have  long  been  becoming 
ever  blacker  and  suburban  rings  ever  whiter. 
We  agree  with  Coleman  completely  that  this 
Ls  one  of  the  most  basic  and  threatening 
realities  of  modern  race  relations  in  America. 
We  further  agree  that  public  policies  brought 
this  reality  about — not  court-ordered  school 
desegregation  In  the  1970's  but  federal  hous- 
ing policies  from  the  1930's  on.  And  under 
present  housing  policies  these  trends  will 
contlnvie  with  or  without  school  desegrega- 
tion. 

Given  this  situation,  what  do  we  do  about 
urban  school  desegregation?  We  agree  that 
the  present  situation  of  court-ordered  school 
desegregation  confined  within  large  central- 
city  districts  Is  not  Ideal.  Coleman  suggests 
that  we  should  abandon  such  court  orders 
and  try  interracial  marriage  and  voluntary 
methods  that  have  already  failed.  We  believe 
that  rather  than  abandoning  the  racial  in- 
tegration of  public  education,  we  should 
fashion  our  remedies  to  fit  the  problem.  Since 
urban  desegregation  must  overcome  metro- 
poUtan-wlde  obstacles,  It  must  be  planned 
on  a  metropoUtan-wlde  basis,  nils  Is  why  for 
over  a  decade  we  have  sought  support  for 
metropolitan  approaches  to  school  desegre- 
gation. 


PETROLEUM   PRICING 
REGULATIONS 


Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  Pi-esident,  on 
April  13,  the  Senate  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs  Committee  requested  that  Mr. 
Frank  Zarb,  Federal  Energy  Adminis- 
trator, answer  a  number  of  specific  ques- 
tions concerning  regulations  which  im- 
plement the  Energj-  Policy  and  Conser- 
vation Act.  Those  questions  and  the 
letter  of  transmittal  to  Mr.  Zarb  are 
printed  in  the  April  26  Congressional 
Record. 

The  committee  received  the  answer  to 
those  questioas  on  May  10. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  a  copy  of  the  letter  of  trans- 
mittal from  Mr.  Zarb  and  the  answers 
which  accompany  it  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  tlie  Record, 
as  follows; 

Federal   Energy   Administration, 

Washington.  D.C.,  May  10,  1976. 
Hon.   J.   Bennett   Johnston, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington.  DC 

Dear  Senator  Johnston:  Thank  you  for 
your  recent  letter  In  which  you  jxjsed  various 
questions  regarding  Federal  Energy  Admin- 
istration petroleum  pricing  regulations  I 
have  enclosed  detailed  answers  which  my 
staff   has   prepared. 

I  shall  be  happy  to  meet  with  the  interior 
Committee  to  review  both  our  current  and 
proposed  regulations.  In  the  meantime,  if  I 
can  provide  you  with  any  further  informa- 
tion, please  let  me  know. 
Sincerely, 

Frank   O.   Zarb, 

Administrator. 


May  11,  1976 
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question    no.  1 

Explain  FEA's  rationale  for  the  allocation 
of  allowed  price  under  EPCA  as  between 
lower  and  upper  tier  oil. 

(a)  What  Incentives  to  Increase  domestic 
oil  production  are  embodied  in  the  Phase  I 
PEA  regulation  for  producers  of  existing 
properties,  new  properties  and  properties  In 
which  enhanced  recovery  methods,  including 
waterfloodlng.  steamfloodlng  and  more  exotic 
techniques  are  used? 

(bi  What  incentives  to  producers  of  upper 
and  of  lower  tier  oil  are  embodied  In  FEA's 
allocation  of  the  Inflation  and  3  percent  in- 
centive adjustment  to  the  domestic  average 
composite  price  which  is  authorized  under 
EPCA? 

(c)  What  are  FEA's  projections  of  lower 
tier,  upper  tier  and  total  domestic  crude  oil 
production  by  quarter  for  the  40-month 
period  during  which  EPCA  price  controls  are 
authorized?  What  is  the  basis  for  these  pro- 
jections? How  much  production  from  new 
discoveries,  expanded  development  of  exist- 
ing fields  and  institution  of  enhanced  re- 
covery Is  projected  by  FEA?  What  are  now 
considered  the  most  promising  sources  of  new 
domestic  olP  How  does  the  FEA's  crude  oil 
price  regulation  match  with  these  expecta- 
tions and  projections? 

(d)  How  does  FEA  plan  to  assign  price 
ceilings  to  crude  oil  production  from  prop- 
erties on  which  production  began  after  1975? 

(e)  Describe  the  definition  which  FEA  has 
used  for  a  "property  "  for  purposes  of  deter- 
mining levels  of  production  and  the  allc>ca- 
tlon  of  oil  production  as  new  and  old  oU.  Ex- 
plain the  April  13.  1976.  FEA  proposed  rule- 
making on  the  "property  "  definition.  Includ- 
ing the  rationale  and  the  Impact  of  the  pro- 
posed rulemaking. 


Aruwer  (a)  and  i  b  \ 

The  Federal  Energy  Administration  has 
undertaken  to  implement  the  crude  oil  pric- 
ing policy  of  the  Energy  Policy  and  Conserva- 
tion Act  CEPCA,"  Pub  L.  94-163)  In  stages. 
On  February  1.  1976.  new  domestic  crude  oil 
price  regulations  were  adopted  to  imple- 
ment the  first  stage  (41  F  R  4931,  February  3. 
1976)  .  The  regulations  establl.shed  a  two  tier 
domestic  crude  oil  pricing  system,  with  lower 
tier  prices  estimated  to  average  approxi- 
mately $5.25  per  barrel  natlonaMy  and  upper 
tier  prices  estimated  t«  average  approximate- 
ly $11.28  per  barrel  nationally  With  approxi- 
mately 60  percent  of  domestic  prtKluctloii 
estimated  to  be  produced  and  sold  at  the 
lower  tier  price,  this  two  tier  pricing  .system 
was  de.slgned  to  result  in  the  statutorily- 
mandated  maximum  welght.ed  average  first 
sale  price  for  domestic  crude  oil  ("statutory 
compoelte  price")  of  $7.66  per  barrel  In 
February.  1976.  which  was  the  first  month 
of  the  40-month  crude  oil  pricing  program 
provided  for  by  the  EPCA. 

On  April  8.  i976,  FEA  adopted  amendments 
to  Implement  the  second  stage  of  the  EPCA 
crude  oil  pricing  policy  (41  FR  15566, 
April  13.  1976).  Ai  permitted  by  E  401(a)  of 
the  EPCA,  the  amendment.s  provide  for 
monthly  upward  adjustments  In  the  statu- 
tory composite  price,  beginning  in  March 
1976,  to  take  Into  account  the  effects  of  in- 
flation and  to  provide  additional  production 
Incentives. 

Section  401(a)  of  the  EPCA  limits  the  ef- 
fect on  the  compa-^lt*  price  of  such  adjust- 
ments to  not  more  than  the  rate  of  inflation 
(as  measured  by  the  GNP  defiatoi  )  plus  not 
more  than  3  percent  annually  a-s  a  prodtic- 
tlon  Incentive,  with  the  combined  rate  of 
increase  not  to  exceed  10  percent  anmially 
Subject  to  the  requirement,';  of  the  EPCA, 
FEA  Intends  to  make  such  adjustments  for 
39  months,  beginning  with  the  month  of 
March.  1976  Actual  prices  lor  the  entire  39- 
month  period  can  only  be  projected,  because 
of  the  slgnlfir-ant  luiniber  of  variables  that 
will  affect  the  actual  composite  price  How- 
ever. FEA's  Intention  Ir  administering  the 
40-ino!)th  crude  oil  price  rontrol  program  es- 
tablished by  the  EPCA  Is  to  provide  as  early 
as  possible  the  maximum  degree  of  certainty 
as  to  prices  over  the  '"ourse  of  the  program 
A  proJect.ed  price  schedule  for  each  of  the 
39  months  was  therefore  published  with  the 
second  stage  amendments,  ba.sed  on  an 
adju.stment  of  98'",  annually  O'"^  produc- 
tion-Incentive adjustment  plus  an  Inflation 
adjustment  of  0  8".  based  on  the  fourth 
quart<>r  1975  GNP  deflator)  The  schedule  is 
subject  to  adju.stmciit  only  a-s  to  prices  to  be 
charged  In  future  months  to  the  extent 
such  a<ljustnie;it  is  neces.sary  to  maintain 
compliance  with  the  composite  price  limi- 
tations of  the  EPCA  The  schedule  will  also 
be  adjusted  prospectively  If  addltlonfil  price 
adjustments  are  adopted  by  FE.\  under  its 
third  stage  proceedings  and  are  allowed  pur- 
suant to  the  Congressional  review  procedures 
authorized  by  the  EPCA. 

The  second  stage  amendments  provide 
generally  for  upward  monthly  adjustments 
both  to  the  lower  tier  and  to  the  upper  tier 
domestic  crude  oil  prices,  and  for  semi-an- 
nual reductions  In  the  base  production  con- 
trol levels  of  certain  prop>ertles  to  reflect 
the  natural  rate  of  production  decline  on 
those  properties.  The  effect  of  the  second 
stage  regulations  Is  to  utilize  fully  the  pro- 
visions for  upward  adjustments  in  domestic 
crude  oil  prices  which  may  be  Implemented 
by  FEA  pursuant  to  the  EPCA  without  Con- 
gressional review. 

Prom  the  foregoing  summary  of  FEA's  first 
and  second  stage  amendments,  it  can  been 
seen  that  new  incentives  to  lncrea.sed  pro- 
duction were  provided  only  In  the  second 
stage  amendments.  The  first  stage  amend- 
ments, which  were  designed  primarily  to 
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comply  with  the  statutory  composite  price, 
essentially  re-adopted  existing  Incentives  by 
continuing  the  concept  of  a  two-tier  pricing 
system  which  hsid  prevailed  since  1973.  Un- 
der the  two-tier  pricing  concept,  producers 
are  encouraged  to  maintain  or  Increase  pro- 
duction levels,  because  all  cxirrent  produc- 
tion In  excess  of  a  specified  base  level  ("base 
production  control  level")  Is  priced  at  the 
upper  tier  level,  while  current  production 
at  or  below  the  BPCL  cannot  be  sold  at  prices 
which  exceed  the  lower  tier  level.  Generally, 
exces.s  production  Is  achieved  through  Imple- 
mentation of  enhanced  recovery  methods  or 
"exotic  t.echniques"  on  existing  properties. 
All  production  from  new  prop)ertles  generally 
is  permuted  to  be  priced  at  upper  tier  price 
levels. 

Under  the  second  stage  amendments,  sev- 
eral new  production  incentives  were  adopted. 
First,  the  upper  and  lower  price  tiers  will 
be  raised  within  the  constraints  of  the  ad- 
Justed  statutory  comp>oslte  price,  to  reflect 
the  Impact  of  inflation  Maintaining  these 
price  levels  In  constant  dollars  will  serve  to 
maintain  the  existing  production  Incentives 
built  into  the  two-tier  concept 

Second,  the  3'",  production  incentive  wall 
help  to  stimulate  further  production  For 
example,  as  applied  to  increase  upper  tier 
prices,  the  3';  production  incentive  will  en- 
hance the  built-in  incentive  to  obtain  excess 
production:  and  as  applied  to  increase  lower 
tier  prices,  the  3':  production  incentive  will 
encourage  continued  production  from  eco- 
nomically marginal  properties  which  might 
otherwise  be  abandoned  However,  for  tech- 
nical rea.sons  more  fully  explained  In  the  pre- 
ambli'  to  the  second  stage  regulations  (41 
FR.  15566,  April  13,  1976),  most  of  the  3"; 
production  Incentive  will  be  lost  to  the  price 
effects  of  the  shift  In  the  "mix"  of  lower 
and  upper  tier  crude  oil  production  over  the 
next  few  years 

Third,  the  .second  stage  amendments  pro- 
vide for  periodic  downward  adjustments  in 
the  BPCL  to  keep  current  with  the  natural 
production  decline  of  most  properties  With- 
out such  a  periodic  adjustment  in  the  BF<:l. 
the  built-in  Incentive  to  reach  and  exceed 
the  BPCL  m  current  production,  in  order  to 
obtain  the  uppier  tier  prices  for  production 
in  exces.s  of  the  BPCL.  would  become  increas- 
Ingiy  weakened  and  remote  BPCL  adjust- 
ments will  maintain  and  enhance  the  value 
of  existing  incentives  to  Increased  production 
for  all  properties  whose  production  is  below 
the  BPCL 

ic)  Table  I  shows  FEAs  price  and  supply 
projections  for  the  40-month  period.  Month 
1  is  Feb  ,  1976:  the  composite  price  increases 
are  at  a  rate  of  9.8%  compounded  annually 
( which  wa-s  determined  by  combining  the 
3';  production  incentive  adjustment  and 
the  inflation  adjustment  based  on  the  4th 
quarter.  1975.  GNP  deflator) 

These  projections  were  ba.sed  upon  the 
Project  Independence  modelling  system,  an 
evaluation  of  decline  rat«s  of  tlie  largest 
tields  in  the  country,  analyses  of  recent 
trends  In  crude  oil  production,  data  gath- 
ered during  the  administration  of  2';;  years 
of  price  controls,  and  other  price  and  supply 
models  New  and  increased  production  from 
the  categories  you  requested  can  be  seen  in 
Table  I  in  the  column  depleting  the  quan- 
tity of  upper  tier  oil,  since  all  of  those 
sources  are  expected  to  be  eligible  for  upper 
tier  prices. 

As  detailed  In  the  National  Energy  Out- 
look, production  from  onshore  reserves  in 
the  "Lower  48"  States  (approximately  7 
MMB  D  in  1975)  Is  expected  to  decline  about 
Wr  aimually  through  1980  to  a  level  of 
about  4  2  MMB  D  Another  3.3  MMB  'D  would 
be  prcKluced  by  1980  from  these  fields  by 
means  of  secondary  and  tertiary  recovery 
methods 

New  discoveries  could  come  from  the 
lower-48  outer  contlnentlal  shelf  (CCS)  and 


expanded  Alaskan  development  Of  the  two, 
Alaska  has  the  greater  potential.  Alaskan  oU 
is  assumed  to  come  onstream  In  January, 
1978,  and  the  flowing  from  the  North  Slope 
Is  estimated  at  about  1.2  MMB  D  for  1978. 
DCS  production  (1.2  MMB  D  in  1975)  Is  ex- 
pected to  reach  2.1  MMB/D  by  1980.  primarily 
as  the  result  of  new  discoveries 

As  part  of  the  forthcoming  Phase  III  rule- 
making (see  Question  No.  2).  PEA  will  make 
available  a  study.  The  Potential  and  Eco- 
nomics of  Enhanced  Oil  Recovery,  which  will 
detail  projections  for  tertiary  recovery 

The  mo6t  promising  sources  of  additional 
production  app>ear  to  be  Alaska,  the  Outer 
Continental  Shelf,  and  enhanced  recovery; 
and  FEA's  pricing  regulations  are  based  on  a 
projection  of  such  future  production. 

(d)  Crude  oil  produced  from  prc^>erties 
which  first  began  production  after  1976  will 
all  qualify  for  treatment  as  upper  tier  crude 
oil  because  such  properties  would  have  a  zero 
BPCL  Upper  tier  ceiling  prices  for  a  par- 
ticular grade  of  crude  oil  are  determined 
with  reference  to  the  highest  posted  price 
for  the  same  grade  crude  oil  in  the  field  In 
uncontrolled  transactions  on  September  30. 
1975  Inasmuch  as  for  these  properties  there 
would  probably  have  been  no  p>06ted  price 
last  September,  reference  is  made  to  the 
highest  posted  prlceBfor  the  same  grade  crude 
oil  In  the  nearest  field  on  September  30.  1975. 

(e)  The  FEA  concept  of  "property"  for  pur- 
fXJses  of  determining  levels  of  production 
originated  with  the  Co6t  of  Living  Council 
In  August  1973.  and  since  that  time  has  been 
defined  as  "the  right  to  produce  domestic 
crude  oil.  which  arises  from  a  lea.se  or  from 
a  fee  Interest." 

On  April  13.  1976.  FEA  Issued  a  notice  of 
proposed  rulemaking  and  public  hearing  to 
consider  clarifications  to  certain  aspects  of 
the  price  regulations  applicable  to  domestic 
crude  oil  because  comments  from  producers 
have  Indicated  that  some  confusion  exists 
with  respect  to  these  asp>ects.  FEA  believes 
that  these  aspects  Tone  of  which  Is  the  proper 
application  of  the  property  concept)  need 
clarification  at  the  outset  of  the  EPCA-man- 
dated  crude  oil  pricing  program,  so  that  the 
program  can   function   most   effectively. 

The  purpose  of  this  rulemaking,  there- 
fore, was  to  solicit  comments  on  the  FTlA's 
tentative  concltislons  with  respect  to  these 
issues  FEA  has  tentatively  concluded  that 
the  property  concept  should  align  with  the 
state-recognized  producing  entitles  to  the 
maximum  extent  practicable.  The  impact  of 
this  rulemaking  Is  not  expected  to  be  signi- 
ficant Inasmuch  as  It  "will  serve  only  to 
clarify  this  and  other  definitions,  and  should 
not  have  the  effect  of  altering  significantly 
the  current  ratio  of  upper  and  lower  tier 
crude  oil  volumes. 

Table  I — F>p.ice  AlDJcstments  Unbee  thi  40- 
Month  EPCA  CRtTDE  On.  Prtcing  Program 

DEFTNrriONS 

Old-Q:  Quantity  of  lower  tier  production 
f millions  of  barrels  jjer  day) . 

New-Q;  Quantity  of  upper  tier  production 

Tot-Q:  Total  production. 

Old-P,:    Average    lower   tier   price    ($/Bbll 

New-P :  Average  upper  tier  price 

Tot-P:   Overall  weighted  average  price 

Upr-R:  Annual  rate  of  Increase  of  the 
upper  tier  price  ( expressed  as  a  fraction  rela- 
tive to  month  1  i . 

Old-F:  Fraction  of  total  production  cate- 
gorized as  lower  tier. 

New-F:  Fraction  categorized  as  upper  tier. 

Old-D  Increment  to  be  added  to  lower 
tier  base  price  to  calculate  selling  price 
($  Bbli  . 

Upr-D:  Increment  to  be  added  to  upper 
tier  base  price  to  calculate  selling  price 

Old-R:  Annual  rate  of  increase  of  the 
lower  tier  price  (expressed  as  a  fraction  rel- 
ative to  month  1 ) . 
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Month 

OW-Q 

Naw-Q 

Tot-Q 

OW-P 

N«w-P 

To»-P 

Upr-R 

1 

4.920 

3.2M 

3.288 

S.200 

8.174 

5. 250 

5.282 

n.280 

11.348 

7.662 

7.722 

0 

2    

4.886 

.0750 

3 

4  852 

3.2% 

8.148 

5.314 

11.417 

7.782 

.0750 

4 

4.819 

3.303 

8.122 

5  346 

11,486 

7.483 

.0750 

5    

4.785 

3.311 
3.319 

8.096 
8.071 

5.378 
5.411 

11.555 
11.625 

7.905 
7.966 

.0751 

6 

4.752 

.0751 

7 

4.719 

3.327 

8.046 

5.443 

11.6% 

8.029 

.0751 

8 

4.686 

3.335 

8.021 

5.476 

11.767 

8.091 

.0751 

9 

4.654 

3.342 

7.9% 

5.510 

11.838 

8.155 

.0751 

10 

4.622 

3.350 

7.972 

5.543 

11.910 

8.219 

.0751 

11 

4.590 

3.358 

7.948 

5.577 

11.982 

8.283 

.0751 

12 

5.558 

3.366 

7.924 

5.510 

12. 054 

8.348 

.0751 

13 

4.526 

3.374 

7.900 

5.644 

12. 127 

8.413 

.0751 

14 

4.495 

3.395 

7.890 

5.674 

12. 191 

8.479 

.0744 

15 

4.464 

3  417 

7.881 

5.704 

12.256 

8.545 

.0737 

16 

4.433 

3.439 

7.872 

5.734 

12.  321 

8.612 

.0731 

17 

4.402 

3.461 

7.863 

5.765 

12.386 

8.679 

.0727 

18 

4.372 

3.483 

7.855 

5.795 

12. 452 

8.747 

.0723 

19 

4.342 

3.505 

7.846 

5.826 

12.518 

8.815 

.0719 

20 

4.312 

3.526 

7.838 

5.857 

12. 595 

8.884 

0716 

21 

...       4.282 

3.548 

7.830 

5.889 

12. 652 

8.954 

.0713 

22 

...       4.252 

3.570 

7  822 

5.920 

12.720 

9.024 

.0711 

23 

...       4.223 

3.592 

7.815 

5.952 

12.788 

9.024 

.0709 

24 

4. 193 

3.614 

7.807 

5.984 

12. 857 

9.166 

.0707 

25 

4.164 

3.636 

7.800 

6.016 

12. 927 

9.237 

.0705 

26... 

4.135 

3.688 

7.824 

6.039 

12. 976 

9.310 

.0695 

27 

4.107 

3.741 

7.848 

6.063 

13.026 

9.382 

.0687 

28 

4.078 

3.794 

7.872 

6.085 

13. 079 

'9.456 

.0680 

29 

4.050 

3.847 

7.897 

6.090 

13. 151 

•9,  530 

.0680 

30 

4.022 

3.900 

7.922 

6.095 

13.224 

•9.604 

.0680 

31 

3.994 

3.952 

7.947 

6.100 

13.2% 

'  9.  679 

.0680 

32 

..        3.967 

4.005 

7.972 

6.106 

13.  369 

'  9. 755 

.0680 

33 

3.939 

4.058 

7.997 

6.111 

13.443 

'  9.  831 

.0680 

34 

.-        3.912 

4.111 

8.022 

6.116 

13.517 

19.908 

.0680 

35 

..       3.885 

4.163 

8.048 

6.122 

13.  591 

■9.986 

.0680 

36 

3. 858 

4.216 

8.074 

6.127 

13.666 

10.064 

.0680 

37 

3.831 

4.269 

8.100 

6.133 

13.741 

10. 143 

.0680 

38 

..        3.805 

4.314 

8.118 

6.146 

13.816 

10. 222 

.0680 

39 

..        3.778 

4.358 

8.136 

6.160 

13. 892      > 

10.302 

.0680 

40 

3.752 

4.447 

8.200 

6.160 

13.955    I' 

10.382 

.0674 

Old-F 


New-F 


Tot-Q 


Oltf-0       UPR-0 


Tol-f 


OM-R 


1 0.600 

2 598 

3 5% 

4 593 

5 591 

6 589 

7 587 

8 584 

9 .582 

10 580 

11 .577 

12 575 

13 .573 

14 570 

15 566 

16 563 

17 560 

18 557 

19 553 

20 550 

21 547 

22 544 

23 540 

24 537 

25 534 

26 529 

27 523 

28 .518 

29 513 

30 .508 

31 503 

32 498 

33 4% 

34 488 

35 483 

36 478 

37 473 

38 489 

39 464 

40 458 


0.400 

8.200 

1.350 

-1.320 

7.662 

0 

.402 

8.174 

1  382 

-1.252 

7.722 

.0750 

.404 

8  148 

I   414 

-1  183 

7.782 

.0750 

.407 

8.122 

1  446 

-1.114 

7.843 

.0750 

.409 

8  0% 

1.478 

-1.045 

7.905 

.0751 

,411 

8.071 

1  511 

-.975 

7.%6 

.0751 

.413 

8,046 

1.543 

-.904 

8  089 

,0751 

.416 

8  021 

1.576 

-  833 

8.091 

0751 

.418 

7.9% 

1.610 

-.752 

8.155 

.0751 

.420 

7.972 

1.643 

-.690 

8.219 

.0751 

.423 

7.948 

1.677 

-.618 

8.283 

.0751 

.425 

7.924 

1.710 

-.546 

8  348 

0751 

.427 

7.900 

1.744 

-.473 

8.413 

.0751 

.430 

7.890 

1.774 

-.409 

8.479 

,0744 

.434 

7.881 

1.804 

-.344 

«  545 

.0737 

.437 

7.872 

1.834 

-.279 

8.612 

.0731 

.440 

7.863 

1  865 

-.214 

8  679 

.0727 

.443 

7,855 

1.895 

-.148 

8,747 

,0723 

.447 

7.846 

1.926 

-.082 

8.815 

.0719 

.450 

7.838 

1.957 

-015 

8,884 

.0716 

453 

7.830 

1  989 

.052 

8,954 

.0713 

.456 

7.822 

2.020 

.  120 

9,024 

.0711 

.460 

7.815 

2.052 

.188 

9.094 

.0709 

.463 

7.807 

2.084 

.257 

9.166 

.0707 

.466 

7.800 

2,166 

.327 

9.237 

.0705 

.471 

7  824 

2  139 

.376 

9.310 

,0695 

.477 

7  848 

2  163 

.426 

9  382 

,06(7 

482 

7.872 

2.185 

.479 

'9  456 

,0678 

.487 

7.897 

2.190 

.551 

1  9.  530 

,0657 

.492 

7.922 

2,195 

.524 

>9  604 

0637 

.497 

7.947 

2.200 

.6% 

'9,679 

.0619 

.502 

7.972 

2.206 

.769 

1  9,  755 

.0602 

.507 

7.997 

2  211 

.843 

1  9.  831 

.0586 

.512 

8.022 

2.215 

.917 

'9.908 

.0571 

.517 

8.048 

2.222 

.991 

'9.986 

.0557 

.522 

8  074 

2.227 

1  066 

'10.064 

,0544 

.527 

8,100 

2,233 

1   141 

'  10.  143 

,0632 

.531 

8.118 

2,246 

1.216 

'  10. 222 

0525 

.536 

8.136 

2,260 

1.292 

'10,302 

.0518 

.542 

8.200 

2.260 

1.345 

1*10.382 

.0045 

'  Upper  and  lower  tiers  adjusted  to  guarantee  real  price  of  upper  tier. 
>  Upper  and  lower  tiers  adjusted  to  maintain  nominal  puce  of  lower  tier. 


QUESTION   NO.    3 

Does  FE.\  Intend  to  propose  to  the  Con- 
gress amendments  to  the  crude  oil  pricing 
regulation  which  would  result  In  an  In- 
crease In  the  composite  domestic  average 
price  above  ten  percent  per  year?  If  so.  when 
will  this  proposal  be  made? 

Answer 

FEA  has  Just  Issued  a  notice  of  proposed 
rulemaking  and  public  hearing  In  the  third 
stage  of  EPCA  amendments  to  consider 
whether  additional  Incentives,  beyond  the 
adjustments  adopted  In  the  second  stage 
proceeding,  are  needed  to  maintain  or  In- 
crease production  of  any  categories  of  crude 
oil  and  whether  an  amendment  to  provide 
such  additional  incentives  should  b«  adopted 
Any  such  amendment  would  then  be  sub- 
mitted to  Congress  pursuant  to  the  review 
procedures  established  by  section  551  of  the 
EPCA  for  composite  price  adjustments  In  ex- 
cess of  the  adjustments  for  Inflation  and  as 
a  production  Incentive  which  are  permitted 
without  such  review. 

Adjustnients  to  the  composite  price  in  ex- 
c«!ss  of  those  provided  In  the  second  stage, 
to  provide  additional  production  incentives, 
are  provided  for  In  section  8(e)  of  the 
Emergency  Petroleum  Allocation  Act  of  1973 
(EPAA),  as  amended  by  section  401  of  the 
FPCA.  as  follows: 

(e)  (1)  Not  earlier  than  90  days  after  the 
effective  date  of  the  amendment  promulgated 
under  subsection  (a)  and  not  earlier  than 
90  days  after  the  date  of  any  previous  sub- 
mLsslon  under  thU  subsection,  the  President 
may  submit  to  the  Congress,  In  accordance 
with  the  procedures  specified  In  section  551 
of  the  Energy  Policy  and  Conservation  Act, 
an  amendment  to  the  regulation  promul- 
gated under  section  4(a)  which  provides  for 
(A)  a  production  Incentive  adjustment  to 
the  maximum  weighted  average  first  sale 
price  In  excess  of  the  3  per  centum  limita- 
tion specified  In  subsection  (d)(1),  (B)  a 
combined  adjustment  limitation  in  excess 
of  the  10  per  centum  limitation  specified  In 
such  subsection,  or  (C)  both. 

(2)    Any   such    amendment   shall    be    ac- 


companied by  a  finding  that  an  additional 
adjustment  as  a  production  Incentive,  or  a 
combined  adjustment  limitation  greater  than 
permitted  by  subsection  (d)(1),  or  both,  is 
necessary  to  provide  a  more  adequate  in- 
centive with  respect  to  the  matters  referred 
to  In  subparagraphs  (A).  (B).  or  (Ci  or  sub- 
section (d) (3). 

(3)  Any  such  amendment  shall  not  take 
effect  If  either  House  of  Congress  disapproves 
such  amendment  In  accordance  with  the 
procedures  specified  In  section  551  of  the 
Energy  Policy  and  Conservation  Act, 

Subparagraphs  (Ai,  (B)  and  (C)  of  sub- 
section (d)(3).  referred  to  In  subsection  (e) 
( 1 ) ,  above,  provide  as  follows : 

(A)  the  discovery  or  development  of  high 
cost  and  high  risk  properties  (including  new 
wildcat  properties,  and  propyertles  located  on 
the  Outer  Continental  Shelf,  properties  lo- 
cated north  of  the  Arctic  Circle,  deep  wells 
and  deep  horizons  in  onshore  or  offshore 
properties,  and  properties  operated  by  Inde- 
pendent producers); 

(B)  the  application  of  enhanced  recovery 
techniques  to  producing  properties  to  obtain 
a  level  of  production  higher  than  would  oth- 
erwise occur  from  thoee  properties  but  for 
such  adjustment:  or 

(C)  sustaining  production  from  marginal 
wells.  Including  production  from  stripper 
wells. 

The  comments  received  In  the  first  and 
second  stage  proceedings  have  Indicated  vari- 
ous respects  In  which  upper  tier  and  lower 
tier  price  controls  on  certain  categories  of 
domestic  crude  oil  are  likely  to  reduce  or 
Inhibit  domestic  production,  P^A  has  pre- 
liminarily determined  that  upward  price  ad- 
Jtistments  to  avoid  such  results  appear  to  be 
desirable  with  respect  to  each  of  the  three 
categories  specified  In  section  8(d)  (3)  of  the 
EPAA.  l,e,.  the  dtscovery  and  development  of 
high  cost  and  high  risk  properties;  the  appli- 
cation of  enhanced  recovery  techniques  and 
sustaining  production  from  marginal  wells 

Specific  proposals  to  be  considered  In  the 
third  stage  proceeding  are  the  following: 

Upper  tier  or  market  level  prices  fr-r  all 
production  from  new  re-servolrs 


Market  level  prices  for  production  from 
new  wildcat  properties. 

Market  level  prices  for  production  from 
new  properties  located  on  the  Outer  (Con- 
tinental Shelf. 

Market  level  prices  for  production  from 
new  deep  wells  or  deep  horizons  In  onshore 
properties. 

Market  level  prices  for  production  from 
properties  operated  by  Independent  pro- 
ducers. 

Upper  tier  or  market  level  prices  for  Incre- 
mental production  derived  through  appli- 
cation of  certain  high  cost  enhanced  recov- 
ery techniques. 

Qualification  for  stripper  well  prices  based 
on  the  preceding  12  months  of  produc'.lon 
rather  than  the  preceding  calerjclar  year 

Qualification  for  stripper  well  prices  ac- 
cording to  well  depth  and  according  to  on- 
shore  or  offshore   location 

Qualification  for  stripper  well  prices  ac- 
cordlng  to  the  ratio  of  non-crude  oil  fluids 
produced. 

Qualification  of  marginal  gas  wells  for 
.stripper  well  prices. 

Market  level  prices  for  stripper  well  pro- 
duction. 

Adjustment*  to  hLstorlc^l  gravity  price  dif- 
ferentials for  heavy  crude  oil. 

QUZSTION    NO.    3 

Which  statistics  give  us  the  best  indica- 
tions of  the  level  of  exploratory  and  dcvel  p- 
ment  activity  In  the  United  States''  How  have 
these  Indicators  changed  since  1973?  1974'' 
1975?  Is  there  any  evidence  that  the  pricing 
policy  under  EPCA  has  had  any  impact  on  the 
level  of  exploratory  and  development 
activity? 

What  has  been  the  historic  lag-time  be- 
tween shifts  In  exploratory  activity  and 
changes  In  patterns  of  actual  production'' 
When  does  FEA  anticipates  that  new  produc- 
tion will  begin  to  show  up  as  a  re.sult  of 
increased  exploratory  and  development 
effort? 

The  most  widely  accepted  Indication  of 
domestic  drilling  activity  Is  the  Hughes  rig 
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count,  which  measures  the  total  number  of  Table  3 — Domestic  crude  oil  production  months  period  provided   in  EPCA?   What  Is 

rigs  actually  drilling  holes  on  a  weekly  basis,  projectioTis  the  likelihood  that  domestic  prices  and  world 

as  compiled  by  the  Hughes  Tool  Company,  n^  millions  of  barrels  per  day!  price  will  reach  parity  by  the  end  of  the  40- 

Thl.s   number  Includes   rigs   actively  drilling  „..._, ^                                                           ^        .-.  months  period? 

-        1               J     .     ..          ■L.t    ..     ..•  Month                                                         Ouantxtv 

for  oU,  natural  gas  and  stratlgraphlc  testing.  ^       '^"■j'  Answer 

These  rigs  may  be  drllUng  either  exploratory  19'[6  xhe  data  In  the  attached  table  demonstrate 

or  development  wells,  many  of  which  will  be          ^'a> _,.   8.  122  ^  range  of  dlsparltv   between  domestic  and 

dry   holes.    Although    It    is    not    detailed.   Its          "Juiie 8.096  imported  crude  olfprlces  through   the   end 

tlmelines-s  and  frequency  of  publication  make          ." ^  ": „  of  the  40-month  period.  These  data  repre- 

U  mo.st  useful.  For  a  detailed  explanation  of         7^^     y^ f '  2^  sent  FEA's  most  recent  proJecUons  of   Un- 

US    drilling   statistics,   reference   should   be          5*^^:™^'' ^  ^^  ported    and    composite    domestic    crude    oil 

made  to  annual  statistics  compiled  by  either           i^u>Der    7.996  prices. 

the     American      Petroleum      Institute,     the          n^p^hpr    1'VA  FEA's   projections    of   domestic    composite 

American    As.soclatlon    of    Petroleum    Oeolo-        Jzr^^       "    7.948  prices  were  develc^>ed  as  a  result  of  the  fol- 

gtsts,  or  the  Joint  Association  Survey  of  the  '- ''                                                                          ^  lovrtng  assumptions: 

U.S,  Oil  and  Gas  Producing  Industry                         F^J^i^y 7' o^  ""^^  weighted   composite,   first  sale   trans- 

From   the  latter   part  of   1973   to   January          March                                              "   ~  890  ^^l°ii  Pf'lce  ^or  domestically  produced  crude 

1976,   drilling   activity,   as   measured   by   the  April                                                                "-881  °^   ^^   ^^   ^^   $7.66   per   barrel    for  Pebniary 

HuK'he.s   rig   count     steadily    Increased   at   an  ^i[                                                                    "T  872  ^^^^'    ^^^    ^    Increased   at    9.8    percent    per 

averHge  annual  rate  of  13  percent.  Since  Jan-  June                                                                7  863  ^'^^^'^    (compounded!    thereafter.    The    9.8 

uury  of  this  year,   however,  drilling  activity  jyj*                                                                   7  855  P*'"^^^^     incerase     Is     consistent     with     the 

has    decrea-sed    sub.stantlally    to    1974    levels.  August"""!                                                   7  846  ^^  percent  GNP  defiator  and  3  percent  pro- 

Although   this  decline   follows  a   well  estab-  September    "I                       II          '_'_'_'  7  838  '^'J'^tlori    Incentive    adjustment    projected    In 

Ushed  sea.sonal  trend.  It  has  been  accentuated  October          "   I          I"I      _"   I                   7  830  the  Phase  11  rulemaking. 

by  hea^y  Gulf  Coa.st  rains,  a  period  of  crude  November   \".   '\"   "     "     "                    7  822  Alaskan   oil,   assumed   to   come   on   stream 
oil  and  natural  gas  pricing  uncertainty  and  December    .1.   '                                  '_'_'   7  815  ^    January    of    1978,    Is    excluded    from    the 
the  loss  of  st>me  oil  depletion  allowance  bene-  1978;                                                                 *  EPCA-mandated  celling  price  composite, 
fits   Since  must  of  the  Important  factors  are  January     .                      _              _                7  807  ^  Case  1   of  the  attached  chart,  it  Is  as- 
temporary,  and  especially  because  the  recent          February     I"                    _            '_  7  800  ^^^^^^  that  world  crude  prices  remain  con- 

EPfA  crude  pricing  regulations  have  ended          .March    llllllllllllllir'.ir"     7  824  ^^^^^  ^°  r^*^  terms  from  April  1976  through 

a  perUxl  of  f\iture  pncli.g  uncertauity,  It  is  April    .Ilirinilllllllllllllll.III   7^848  ^^^  end  of  1978.  and  that  this  growth  In  price 

expected  that  drilling  activity  will  increase  In           May    I..III"""""".   7'  872  '"^'^^"^  occur  In  a  series  of  step  Increases  over 

the  second,  third  and  fovirth  quarters  of  1976  June  "IIIIIIIIIIIIII.III.il. III..     7  897  ^^*  course  of  the  next  few  years. 

These    historical     trends     are     Indicated     on           July    .1     "II"   7  922  ^^   ^^®   production    Incentive   factors   were 

Table  1  i  not  reproduced ) ,  August     .Iliri.IIIIIIIIIIIIII.".     7^947  liicreased  from  3  percent  to  8  percent  begin- 
Due  to  thp  mam-  facUirs  which   Influence          September    IIIIIIIIIIII."  7^972  ^^^g '^i  August  1976  (Case  2,  attached  chart), 

the  production  of  crude  oil,  It  Is  Impossible          October    7,997  "^*    difference    between    the    domestic    corn- 
to    draw    a    historical    relationship    between          November   8  022  Ppslte  price  and  Imported  prices  would  lessen, 

total  drilling  activity  and  the  production  of          December    8  048  The  difference  would  be  even  sm&Uer   (»2,04 

crude  o;;  which  would  vleld  a  definitive  time  1979  ^^  barrel).  If  world  oU   prices  were  to   re- 
lag   between    the   two.   At   the   present   time,          January     8,074  main  constant  In  nominal  t*rms. 

however     It    mav    be    pointed    out    that    the          February     81OO  If  Congress  refused  to  allow  a  continuation 

lncrea.sed   drilling   activity   which   started   In          March    .- 8,118  o^  the  production  Incentive  factor  (specified 

Mav  and  June  of  1974,  along  with  other  fac-          April     8  136  f^  ^  percent  In  the  EPCA),  the  ^read  be- 

tors.   ha.-,   led   to  a   slowing   of   the   declining          May 8  200  ^^'^'^    the   composite   domestic   and    foreign 

trend    In    crude   production.   This   trend   ap-  g^.^ce     Table  I  Sd   mcre^^'y  ^63  per  b^"l""  "^"^ 

pears  In  Juno  of  1975.  Indicating  a  12-month  JT  f.  "T   ^  '  *"  P*^   barrel. 

time  lag    This  trend  of  declining  production  question  no.  4  Thus,  whether  or  not  domestic  prices  will 

is  expected  to  slow  even  further  until  Feb-  What  are  the  assumptions  and  what  Is  the  Z^„7^^°if Jf ^ 'L          P"°**  *^   *^*   ^^'^  Sl  ^ 

ruary.    1978.    when    It   Is   projected   that  _do-  basis    for    assumptions    which    FEA    Is    now  ^0^^  SlToli  p^l^ce  1^1  ^'^^d'S,^ 

mestlc    crude    production    will    Increasejn  using  about  the  world  price  of  crude  oU  at  gresslonal  actions  with  resp^t  to  production 

absolute  terms  (see  Table  3).  the  end  of   1976?    1977?   1978?    1979?   the  40  incentive  factors,  and  Inflation  levels, 

DOMESTIC  AND  IMPORTED  CRUDE  OIL  PRICES  1976  THROUGH  1978 


Case  1 


Case? 


EPCA  composite 
Price  ' 


Imported  crude 
price  • 


Difference 


EPCA  composite 
price  ' 


Imported  crude 
pnce  < 


DifiererKe 


Beginning  of  program,  February  1976. 

4tti  quarter  1976 

4th  quarter  1977 

4th  quarter  1978 

End  of  program.  May  1979 


$7.66 
8.22 
9.02 
9.91 

10.38 


$13.82 

14,39 
15.22 
16.25 
16.75 


$6.16 
6.17 
6.20 

6.34 

6.37 


$7.66 

8.34 

9.58 

10.99 

11.78 


$13.  S2 
13.82 
13.82 
13.82 
1182 


$6.16 

5,48 

4,24 

2,83 

'2  04 


>  Eicalated  by  9.S  percent  (i,8  percent  inflation  plus  3  percent  production  incentive). 
■  Maintained  in  real  terms. 

■Escalated  by  9.8  percent  through  July  1976;  additional  5  percent  production  incentive  (actor 
from  August  1976  to  end. 


•  Maintained  in  nominal  terms. 

»  If  Alaskan  crude  were  exempted  from  the  composrte,  the  differential  could  be  r^uced  ft 
approximately  J1.7C  to  J1.80/bbl. 


QUESTION    NO      5 

Is  the  AdmlnLstratlon's  ener^ry  goal  still 
"energy  independence"  by  1985''  If  so.  what 
does  "energy  Independence"  mean  In  this 
context? 

Doe-s  tlie  concept  of  energy  Independence 
Include  development  of  sufficient  domestic 
reflnln).'  rapacity  to  match  the  dome.stic  need 
for  the  full  range  of  refined  petroleum  prod- 
ucts'' What  role  does  the  Administration  In- 
te:id  tt:at  foreign  refining  capacity  play  In 
meeting  the.'^e  needs?  Which  FEA  policies 
specifically  encourage  the  development  of 
domestic  refining  capacity? 

Ansuer 

The  President  has  defined  energy  inde- 
penden'-p  by  1985  as  the  ability  to  achieve 
Invulnerability  of  future  oil  import  disrup- 
tions Rperlflcally,  we  must  reduce  oil  Im- 
ports to  between  three  to  five  million  barrels 


H  day,  along  with  the  ability  to  offset  this 
amount  by  means  of  emergency  standby 
measures,  and  drawdown  of  our  Strategic 
Petroleum  Reserve, 

It  Is  the  policy  of  the  Administration  that 
the  development  of  domestic  refinery  capac- 
ity to  meet  the  Nation's  needs  Is  essential 
to  the  concept  of  energy  Independence,  To 
support  this  policy,  FEA  has  made  recent 
amendments  to  the  entitlements  program 
with  resi>ect  to  residual  fuel  oil,  which  pro- 
vides domestic  refiners  an  approximate  $.60 
per  barrel  competitive  advantage  over  Im- 
porters of  residual  fuel  oil  refined  at  foreign 
refineries.  The  program  also  lncorp)orat«s  a 
fixed  $  21  per  barrel  advantage  for  domestic 
crude  oil  over  receipts  of  Imported  crude 
I  Please  refer  to  the  answers  to  Question.? 
No  6  and  No.  10  for  a  rationale  of  these 
amendments.)  In  addition,  the  Mandatory 
on  Import  Program  provides  an  additional 


$.42  per  barrel  advantage  for  domestic  re- 
fined products  over  Imports.  With  respect  to 
other  petroleum  prcxlucts,  the  U.S,  domestic 
refineries  (Including  the  Virgin  Islands) 
currently  have  adequate  capacity  to  meet  otir 
needs  during  a  supply  Interruption 

QtnSTION    NO      6 

What  Incentives  are  embodied  In  the  FEA 
crude  oil  entitlements  program  which  en- 
courage domestic  refiners  to  make  maximum 
use  of  domestic  crude  oil  supplies  and  there- 
by reduce  imjxjrts? 

Win  this  policy  tend  to  maximize  domestic 
oil  production  within  the  framework  of 
EPCA?  What  is  the  added  cost  of  this  policy 
to  domestic  refiners  who  do  not  now  have 
access  to  domestic  oil  supplies?  According  to 
recent  trade  press  accounts,  the  "three-tier" 
price  structure  which  FEA  Is  adopting  for  the 
purposes  of  determining  entitlement  revenue 
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could  lead  to  higher  feedstock  costs  for  re- 
finers using  domestic  oil  than  for  those  using 
linportfl.  Is  this  true?  If  It  Is,  do  you  plan  to 
alter  the  policy?  How? 

FRA  recently  nuxlltled  the  entitlements 
program  to  explicitly  recognize  the  Increased 
price  dl«erentlal  between  Imported  crude  and 
domestic  upper  Her  crude,  which  resulted 
from  implementing  the  domestic  crude  oU 
pricing  provisions  of  the  EPCA  Previously, 
the  program  equalized  costs  between  old  oU 
on  the  one  hand  and  the  weighted  average 
of  all  high  priced  oil  on  the  other.  Based  on 
refiners'  crude  oil  receipts  reported  under  the 
entitlements  program,  during  1975  Import 
prices  ranged  from  $1  02  to  over  $1  80  above 
the  then  uncontrolled  domestic  oil  prices. 
ThLs  created  a  significant  disadvantage  to 
refiners  dependent  on  Imported  crtide 

In  contrast,  the  three-tier  entitlements 
system  recognizes  this  spread,  and  In  effect 
allocates  all  domestic  price  controlled  oil 
(lower  and  upper  tiers)  on  a  proportionate 
basis  to  all  domestic  refiners,  whereas  pre- 
viously only  old  oil  was  allocated.  How- 
ever. It  was  determined  appropriate  that 
some  bias  be  maintained  In  favor  of  utiliza- 
tion of  domestic  crude.  Therefore,  on  the 
average,  refiners  pay  $.21  per  barrel  (an 
amount  which  Is  equal  to  the  historic  crude 
oil  Import  fee)  more  for  Imported  crude  than 
they  do  for  domestic  crude.  This  provides  an 
Incentive  to  utilize  domestic  crude  oil  when 
unci  where  It  Is  or  may  be  available. 

While  such  an  Incentive  does  Influence  de- 
mand for  domestic  crude,  the  primary  factor 
affecting  the  maximization  of  domestic  pro- 
duction will  continue  to  be  the  level  of  crude 
oil  prices,  as  sjjeclfled  by  the  EPCA.  Since  the 
adjustments  made  to  the  entitlements  pro- 
gram affect  refiners,  but  not  the  price  paid  to 
producers  for  crude  oil.  they  only  tend  to 
support  a  continuing  demand  for  domestic 
crude  produced,  and  are  not  the  controlling 
iir  primary  motivating  factors  In  encourag- 
ing additional  production. 

While  the  present  entitlements  system  Is 
desli;ned  to  provide  a  slight  advantage  for  re- 
finers utilizing  domestic  crude,  any  such  pro- 
gram to  equalize  crude  costs  must  operate 
on  averages.  Different  types  of  crude  vary 
widely  in  price,  and  there  are  situations  In 
which  equivalent  types  of  foreign  and  domes- 
tic crudes  do  not  have  equivalent  prices. 
Thus,  there  will  always  be  instances  where 
some  companies  purchasing  Imported  crude 
under  the  average  import  price  will  find  Im- 
ported crude  to  be  preferable.  Refiners  pre- 
viously enjoying  a  greater  advantage  with 
their  supplies  of  domestic  crude  may  attack 
the  new  program  which  reduced  their  ad- 
vantage by  declaring  that  It  now  "encour- 
ages" Imports  The  program,  on  average, 
maintains  a  small,  but  real,  bias  Vn  favor 
of  domestic  crude.  Although  no  evidence  was 
presented  in  public  hearings  to  the  effect 
that  the  program,  as  amended  with  a  bias  for 
domestic  production,  would  encourage  Im- 
ports, we  are  reviewing  the  situation.  If  we 
find  that  domestic  production  is  being  hin- 
dered, you  can  be  assured  that  we  shall  alter 
the  present  program. 

QUESTION  NO.  7 

(a)  As  FEA  understands  the  provisions  of 
the  so-called  "small  refiner  exemption"  In 
EPCA.  Is  It  Intended  that  small  refiners  who 
are  sellers  of  entitlements  shall  have  their 
costs  Increased  as  a  result  of  the  operation 
of  the  exemption?  Has  this  in  fact  hap- 
pened^ 

ibi  What  changes.  If  any.  In  the  present 
small  refiner  exemption  does  FEA  plan  to 
make  to  eqiiall/.e  competitive  advantages  of 
small  refiner  sellers  of  entitlements  with 
respect  to  small  refiner  buyers?  What  will 
be  the  resulting  "bUs"  In  the  retrulatlon 
with  respect  to  the  position  of  small  refiners 
vl-^-a-vls  the  major  oil  companies? 


(c)  What  Is  the  role  and  Importance  of 
the  "small  refiners"  as  defined  In  EPAA  and 
EPCA  and  the  Independent  refining  sector 
generally  In  producing  the  refined  petroleum 
products  which  the  domestic  economy  uses? 
Answer 
FEA  has  Implemented  the  small  refiner 
exemption  (which  Is  applicable  to  small  re- 
finers with  a  capacity  not  exceeding  100.000 
barrels  per  day)  from  purchasing  entitle- 
ments by  In  effect  eliminating  from  the  cal- 
culations for  refiners'  entitlement  obliga- 
tions the  volumes  of  crude  oil  runs  and  do- 
mestic crude  oil  receipts  of  totally  exempted 
firms,  and  on  a  pro  rata  basis  for  partially 
exempted  firms.  Since  this  procedure  re- 
duces the  total  volume  of  domestic  crude 
oil  covered  by  the  program,  the  result  Is  a 
slight  drop  of  about  1 ',-.,  percent  In  the  na- 
tional domestic  crude  oil  supply  ratio,  and 
a  corresponding  Increase  in  crude  oil  coats 
of  about  $.10  per  barrel  for  all  refiners  not 
benefitting  from  the  exemption.  Under  the 
provisions  of  the  EPCA  and  the  related  legis- 
lative history.  FEA  believes  that  this  Is  the 
proper  manner  of  Implementing  the  small 
refiner  purchase  exemption  for  the  program 
calculations.  In  this  regard,  you  should  be 
aware  that  this  Agency's  method  of  calcula- 
tion has  been  upheld  on  a  recent  decision 
by  a  federal  district  court.  See  Crown  Cen- 
tral  Petroleum   Corp.,  et   al.,  F    Supp 

.    Civil    No.    76-263     (D.D.C..    March     18. 

1976).  (An  appeal  of  that  decision  is  cur- 
rently pending  before  the  Temporary 
Emergency  Court  of  Appeals.) 

On  February  28.  1976.  FEA  proposed  to 
modify  the  small  refiner  purchase  exemp- 
tion by  reducing  the  benefits  received  there- 
under so  that  small  refiner  entitlement 
sellers  would  not  be  at  an  undue  economic 
or  competitive  disadvantage,  as  compared 
with  other  small  refiners  that  are  entitle- 
ment purchasers.  Recommendations  for 
modifications  of  the  exemption  will  be  for- 
warded to  the  Congress  in  the  coming  weeks 
FEA  is  currently  preparing  appropriate  doc- 
umentation for  Its  forthcoming  presenta- 
tion. 

Small  refiners,  as  defined  In  the  EPAA 
with  a  refinery  capacity  not  exceeding  175.- 
000  barrels  per  day.  account  for  approxi- 
mately 19  percent  of  the  total  refined  prod- 
ucts domestically  produced  Independent 
refiners,  as  defined  in  the  EPAA.  account 
for  approximately  1 1  percent  of  total  refined 
products  so  produced. 

QTJESTION     NO.     8 

I  understand  that  certain  producers  of 
old  oil  In  California  among  them  the  City  of 
Long  Beach,  are  required  by  PEA  regula- 
tions to  sell  this  oil  for  an  average  of  $4.21 
per  barrel. 

I  have  assumed  that  the  national  average 
old  oU  price  Is  $5.25.  Is  this  true?  Do  you 
have  data  which  shows  the  distribution  of 
prices  around  the  $5.26  average? 

What  Is  the  reason  that  the  California 
average  price  for  old  oil  is  held  so  low?  WUl 
producers  find  It  profitable  to  continue  pro- 
duction in  these  fields  at  this  price?  What 
has  been  the  production  curve,  and  what 
production  curve  Is  FEA  projecting  for  the«e 
California  fields' 

Has  FEA  gathered  any  Information  or  con- 
ducted any  Investigations  to  determine 
whether  the  treatment  of  these  California 
producers  of  old  oU  Is  equitable  In  com- 
parison with  treatment  of  producers  of  old 
oil  of  comparable  grade  and  quality  else- 
where In  the  United  States?  What  did  these 
Investigations  show? 

Does  FEA  plan  regulatory  action  to  adjust 
treatment  of  these  fields?  When? 
Anstcer 

The  $4.25  per  barrel  approximate  average 
first  sale  price  of  lower  tier  crude  o.l  to  which 
you  refer  Is  an  historical  estimate  by  FEA. 


Until  recently,  precise  average  old  crude  oi: 
price  wa.s  not  determined  by  the  FEA,  be- 
cause old  crude  oil  prices  remained  frozen 
without  change  since  December  19.  1973,  and 
because  prior  to  February  1,  1976.  there  was 
no  regulatory  need  ft>r  a  more  precisf  figure 
As  FEA  pointed  out  in  the  Decemler  15. 
1975  letter  from  Prank  Zarb  to  Senator 
Henry  M  Jackson.  FEA  did  tatiulate  a  fieur*' 
of  $.'■  08  per  barrel  for  Jatuiary  1975.  ba.sed 
upon  FEA  Form  90"s. 

Pursuant  to  the  requirements  of  the  EPCA, 
FEA  has  begun  the  Implementation  of  a  new 
composite  price  monitoring  system  New  un- 
valldated  data,  based  upon  our  collection  of 
price  Information  through  the  prellmlnan- 
stage  of  the  new  system,  indicates  that  the 
lower  tier  celling  price  actually  averaged 
$5  06  per  barrel  during  1976.  rather  than 
$5.25  per  barrel  Data  Is  not  yet  available  on 
what  the  actual  average  was  for  old  crude  oU 
prices  In  February  1976.  the  first  month  of 
the  new  crude  oil  pricing  policy  under  the 
EPCA 

Lower  tier  celling  prices  have  always  been 
determined  with  reference  to  the  highest 
posted  price  in  the  particular  field  on  May 
15,  1973,  and  depending  on  the  highest  May 
15,  1973  posted  price  In  each  field  for  the 
grade  and  quality  of  crude  oil  concerned, 
therefore,  the  price  of  old  crude  oil  ha.s  ai- 
ways  varied  from  field  to  field  In  Isolated 
Instances.  It  may  be  as  low  a.s  $,i  50  per  bar- 
rel, or  as  high  a-s  »7  per  barrel  Moreover, 
price  differentials  reflect  the  different  values 
of  crude  oil  depending  upon  their  refinery 
yield  characteristics,  location  with  respect  to 
markets,  gravity  and  sulfur  content,  and 
other  relevant  factors  Thus,  although  the 
celling  price  of  old  crude  oil  has  been  frozen 
for  more  than  two  years,  the  average  prke  of 
all  old  crude  oU  undoubtedly  varies  slightly 
from  month  to  month  as  a  function  of  the 
mix  of  types  of  crude  oil  selling  at  varying 
controlled  prices 

The  Conference  Committee  recognized  that 
although  It  Is  assumed  that  the  weighted 
average  first  sale  price  of  old  crude  oil  Is 
approximately  $5  25  per  barrel,  adjustments 
may  be  necessary  If  It  l.s  lat*r  determined 
that  some  other  figure  is  nxjre  correct: 

Should  the  $5.25  average  price  prove  to  be 
an  Inaccurate  measure  of  actual  prices,  the 
President  shall  take  thLs  Into  consideration 
before  making  any  upward  adjustment  In 
upper  tier  prices.  iCon/   Rep   at  190.  n.l.) 

Accordingly,  for  the  piirpoBe  of  Initiating 
the  pricing  mechanism  under  the  EPCA,  KEA 
assumed  that  continued  use  of  the  celling 
price  rule  of  10  CFR  212  73  would  yield  an 
average  first  sale  price  for  lower  tier  crude 
oil  of  $5  25  per  barrel  Appropriate  adjiLst- 
ments  will  be  made  later  If  the  new  data  sys- 
tem Implemented  to  test  compliance  with 
the  $7.66  per  barrel  composite  price  con- 
straint demonstrates  that  the  8w:lual 
weighted  average  first  sale  price  of  lower  tier 
crude  oil  Is  higher  or  lower  than  $5.25  per 
barrel. 

You  are  correctly  advised  that  some  lower 
tier  heavy  crude  oil  iprL«luced  In  California 
and  elsewhere)  is  regulated  at  an  average 
price  of  as  low  as  $4  21  per  barrel  ThLs  Is  l)e- 
cause  such  crude  oil  Is  of  extremely  low 
gravity,  and  as  such.  It  was  subject  to  lower 
May  15.  1973  posted  prices  than  other  higher 
gravity  crude  oils  Moreover,  heavy  crude  oil 
carried  a  larger  price  differential  per  degree 
In  May  1973  than  did  other  hlfrher  gravity 
crude  oils.  Accordingly,  the  price  for  this 
crude  oil  under  FF^  re^'tiIntion.s  is  lower  than 
for  other,  higher  gravity  crude  oils 

In  November  1975.  after  a  firmal  rule- 
making proceeding,  FEA  determined  that 
heavy  California  crude  oil  was  not  war- 
ranted. However,  numerovis  California  pro- 
ducers and  royalty  owners,  including  the 
State  and  local  governments,  urged  that  a 
reconsideration  was  warranted,  based  upon 
new  data  that  had  not  previously  been  made 
available  to  FEA. 
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Accordingly,  In  the  first  stage  of  rule- 
making proceedings  to  Implement  the  EPCA, 
FEA  soUcltt'd  comments  on  the  extent,  If 
a;iy.  to  which  any  Information  not  previously 
made  available  might  tend  to  affect  the  con- 
clusK»ns  stated  In  FEA's  prior  decision  not 
to  permit  adjustments  t<j  May  15,  1973  price 
dUTerentlals  Inasmuch  as  comments  received 
m  the  prior  proceedings  indicated  that  the 
conslderatlorLs  that  obtain  in  California  also 
obtain  In  Alaska  and  perhaps  elsewhere  with 
respect  to  this  lK.sue.  FEA  also  considered 
whether  to  amend  the  regulations  with  re- 
spect to  crude  oU  produced  In  Alaska  or 
elsewhere  in  the  same  manner  as  was  pro- 
posed Initially  with  respect  to  crude  oil 
produced  In  California.  In  this  regard,  FE.^ 
solicited  data  In  support  of  the  contention 
that  the  adjustment  Is  warranted,  noting, 
however,  that  to  the  extent  to  which  any 
adjustments  were  permitted  land  prices  for 
old  crude  oil  were  permitted  to  lncrea.se) 
FEA  would  be  required  to  make  the  statu- 
tory findings  of  Section  8(b)(2)  of  the  EPCA 
Accordingly.  FEA  Indicated  that  comments 
should  address  the  extent.  If  any.  to  which 
an  adjustment  to  May  15.  1973  differentials 
for  heavy  crude  oil  produced  In  California. 
Alaska,  or  elsewhere. 

(A)  wUl  give  positive  Incentives  for  di 
enhanced  recovery  techniques,  or  (11)  deep 
horizon  development  for  such  properties;  or 

(B)  is  necessary  to  take  Into  account  de- 
clining production  from  such  properties;  and 

(C)  Is  likely  to  result  in  a  level  of  prodtic- 
tlon  for  such  properties  beyond  that  which 
would  otherwLse  occur  If  no  such  amend- 
ment were  made. 

Only  a  small  proportion  of  the  total  num- 
ber of  comments  received  In  the  first  stage 
rulemaking  proceeding  addres.>=ed  this  Lssue. 
However,  those  In  support  of  an  adjustment 
to  gravity  price  differentials  for  California 
crude  oil.  while  submitting  a  large  quantity 
of  data,  did  not  address  (1)  the  extent  to 
which  the  regulations  projxised  In  the  Janu- 
ary 6  notice  would  affect  any  of  the  economic 
forecasts  developed  by  California  nri>ducers 
and  royalty  owners,  which  forecasts  were 
based  upon  the  prior  regulations,  or  (2)  the 
extent.  If  any,  to  which  the  statutory  find- 
ing referred  to  above  could  be  made  Ac- 
cordingly, the  resc^utlon  of  this  Issue  was 
deferred  for  further  consideration  in  con- 
nection with  the  resolution  of  the  third 
rulemaking  stage.  Comments  were  solicited 
In  the  second  stage,  however,  to  afford  as 
much  of  an  opportunity  as  possible  to  devel- 
op the  required  data. 

In  the  third  and  final  stage  of  rulemak- 
ing proceedings  to  Implement  the  EPCA. 
PEA  Is  soliciting  additional  comments  that 
address  the  two  issues  stated  above,  and 
provide  specific  data,  to  the  maximum  ext«nt 
passible,  which  will  demonstrate  any  ex- 
pected loss  of  production  that  will  occur 
under  the  February  regulations  and  under 
the  stage  two  adjustments.  Since  the  first 
and  second  stage  regulations  are  designed 
to  provide  Incentives  for  Increased  produc- 
tion from  all  properties  producing  old  cr\ide 
oil.  comments  will  be  solicited  to  address 
whether  these  Incentives  are  adequate  for 
production  of  heavy  crude  oil  In  California 
or  elsewhere.  Da'a  will  be  sought  to  Identify 
any  fields  from  which  production  Is  expected 
to  be  lost. 

Accordingly,  while  FEA  has  gathered  In- 
formation on  the  California  crude  oil  issue, 
we  are  not  able  to  provide  you  with  any  con- 
clusions at  this  time  Inasmuch  as  our  ex- 
amination of  this  Issue  has  not  yet  been 
concluded.  However,  producers  of  heavy 
crude  oil  In  California  and  elsewhere  have 
been  advised  that  exception  relief  may  be 
available,  upon  a  proper  showing,  to  prevent 
the  premature  abandonment  of  production 
for  economic  reasons. 


QtnCSTION    NO.    9  I  a) 

What  procedures  does  FEA  allow  to  ensure 
a  fair  hearing  for  all  those  who  come  before 
It? 

Does  FEA  provide  the  B&me  procedural 
guarantees  for  all  the  various  forms  of  relief 
available? 

When  does  FEA  provide  for  a  public 
hearing? 

What  are  the  differences  between  a  "con- 
ference",   "hearing"    and    "public    hearing"? 

How  does  FEA  decide  when  to  grant  a 
conference,  but  not  a  hearing?  a  hearing, 
but  not  a  public  hearing''  What  Is  the  dif- 
ference between  a  "formal"  and  "Informal" 
conference''  Who  makes  these  decisions'  Can 
they  be  appealed? 

i4rwic>fit 

RegtUatlon-s  governing  FEA's  administra- 
tive procedures  and  sanctions  are  contained 
In  Title  10,  Code  of  Federal  Regulations, 
Part  205.  Subpart  M  of  Part  205  relates  to 
"Conferences,  Hearings,  and  Public  Hear- 
In  f;.s'  As  discussed  below,  the  same  proce- 
dures do  not  apply  to  all  activities  with  which 
FEA  Is  concerned. 

Conferences  are  normally  conducted  inci- 
dent to  some  FEA  proceeding,  and  are  in- 
tended to  provide  for  the  exchange  of  views 
incident  to  tho.se  proceedings  between  F'EA 
and  persons  who  might  be  aggrieved  by  the 
particular  proceeding  Involved  Requests  for 
conferences  may  be  granted  by  FEA  in  Its 
discretion.  They  may  also  be  directed  by  FEA 
(although  this  Is  rare)  on  Its  own  initiative 
A  conference  Is  the  most  Informal  type  of 
such  an  exchange  of  views;  It  Is  usually  not 
open  to  the  public,  and  a  transcript  Is 
usually  not  prepared. 

Hearings  provide  a  more  formal  setting 
for  the  exchange  of  views  Incident  to  an 
FE.\  proceedlntr  Like  conferences,  hearings 
may  be  requested  by  person.^  who  might  be 
aggrieved  by  the  proceeding,  and  FEA  may 
In  lt£  discretion  grant  the  request,  or  may 
direct  that  the  hearing  be  convened  on  its 
own  Initiative  When  a  hearing  Is  held,  for 
example,  as  in  connection  with  an  exception 
request,  FEA  designates  an  agency  official  to 
conduct  the  hearing  Notice  of  the  hearing  Is 
given  to  any  person  who  l.s  readily  Identifi- 
able as  one  who  will  be  aggrieved  by  the  FEA 
action  involved  A  verbatim  trarLscrlpt  is 
usually  not  prepared,  but  may  be  ordered  by 
FEA  in  Its  dl.scretlon. 

F*ubllc  hearings  are  convened  incident  to 
rtilemaklng  proceedings: 

(1)  when  the  proposed  rule  or  regula- 
tion is  likely  to  have  a  substantial  impact 
on  the  Nation's  economy  or  large  ntimbers 
of  Individuals  or  businesses;  or 

(2)  when  the  FEA  determines  that  a  pub- 
lic hearing  would  materially  advance  the 
consideration  of  the  Issue, 

While  a  public  hearing  may  be  requested 
by  any  Interested  person  In  connection  with 
a  rulemaking  proceeding,  a  public  hearing 
Is  only  convened  on  the  initiative  of  FEA 
unless  otherwise  required  by  statute.  Public 
hearings  may  be  convened  incident  to  any 
FT:A  proceeding  when  FEA  in  Its  discretion 
determines  that  such  public  hearing  would 
materially  advance  the  consideration  of  the 
issue. 

When  a  public  hearing  is  held.  FEA  pub- 
lishes notice  of  the  hearing  In  the  Federal 
Register.  In  respon.se  to  which  Interested 
persons  may  file  written  requests  to  partici- 
pate. An  FEA  official  Is  designated  to  pre- 
side at  the  public  hearing:  a  verbatim  tran- 
script Is  taken:  and  the  transcript  together 
with  WTitten  comments  submitted  In  con- 
nection with  the  rulemaking  are  subse- 
quently made  available  by  TKh  for  public 
Inspection. 

Inasmuch  as  the  decision  to  grant  or  deny 
the  request  to  convene  a  conference,  hear- 
ing or  public  hearing  Is  solely  within  FEA's 


discretion,   such   denials   do   not   constitute 
apptealable  a^ncy  actions 

QtTESTION    NO.    8  (  b  I 

With  the  increasing  availability  of  petro- 
letun  products,  mar.y  people  are  seeking  ex- 
ception relief  from  the  inflexible  provisions 
of  the  reg-alatlorLs  How  does  FEA  conduct 
these  proceedings' 

( 1 )  Does  FEA  follow  its  own  case  prece- 
dent? 

1 2)  Does  one  person  make  all  the  deci- 
sions'' 

(3)  How  deep  FEA  assure  uniform  deci- 
sions on  similar  cases'' 

i4)    How  doe;- FEA  gather  evidence' 

i5i  Is  a  record  kept  of  all  contacts  by 
Interested  persons? 

(6)  Is  that  record,  if  any.  part  of  the  total 
evidentiary  record? 

(7)  If  so,  then  Is  It  available  to  parties  for 
examination  In  preparing  or  conducting  an 
appeal'' 

(8)  How  doe£  FEA  determine  who  should 
be  notified  of  a  proceeding'' 

(9)  Are  all  proceedings  given  public 
notice? 

(10)  Are  these  contacts  reflected  in  the 
agencies  decisions? 

(11 1  Is  an  evidentiary  record  maintiuned? 
What  is  included  in  the  record'' 

(12)  Is  cross-examination  ever  permitted? 
Why  or  why  not? 

(13)  How  are  contested  proceedings  han- 
dled, lie.,  proceeding  where  two  opposing 
pctrtles  may  be  before  the  agency  on  a  single 
issue?  i 

(14)  If  someone  gets  an  adverse  decision, 
who  can  he  appeal  to? 

Answer 

(1)  Yes,  Section  2n5  65(biib)  of  the  FEA 
procedural  regulations  states  that  ".^n  appli- 
cation for  exception  shall  be  decided  ir.  a 
manner  that  Is.  t-o  the  exter.t  possible  con- 
sistent with  the  disposition  of  previous  appli- 
cations for  exceptions."  The  full  text  of  each 
exception  decision  issued  by  the  National 
Office  Is  published  by  the  Commerce  Clearing 
House  and  distributed  across  the  country. 
Thus,  any  applicant  has  access  to  prevlo'us 
determinations  1;,  framing  a  current  appli- 
cation for  exception  In  addition,  as  with  a 
Judicial  case  law  system,  each  exception  de- 
cision which  Ls  issued  cites  as  authority  pre- 
vloiLs  determinations 

(2)  No.  An  application  for  exception  is 
analyzed  by  staff  members  In  the  Office  of 
Exceptions  and  Appeals.  The  staff  then  pre- 
pares a  recommended  decision  which  is  re- 
viewed by  the  Exceptions  and  Appeals  Re- 
view Committee  which  consists  of  the  Direc- 
tor of  the  Office  of  Exceptions  and  Appeals. 
the  Assistant  Administrator  for  RefrulatorT 
Programs,  and  the  General  Counsel  An  ex- 
ceptions determination  may  be  issued  only 
with  the  unanimous  concurrence  of  this  Re- 
view Committee  or  with  the  concurrence  of 
the  Administrator  or  Deputy  AdmlnLstrator 
if  the  Review  Committee  L<^  ur.able  to  agree 
on  the  appropriate  result 

(3)  Uniform  decisions  are  ensured  through 
the  Review  Commltee  mechanism  dijscus*-«i 
above,  and  through  the  ttse  of  previous 
precedents  Each  exceptions  and  appeals  de- 
cision is  also  indexed  by  subject  matter,  sc 
that  both  applicants  and  the  FEA  staff  may 
readily  locate  all  previous  cases  which  in- 
volve the  same  or  a  related  issue. 

(4)  Evidence  is  generally  submitted  in 
writing  by  the  applicant  or  Interested  parties 
Farther  material  is  also  submitted  in  writing 
In  response  to  questions  presented  by  the 
FEA  exceptions  and  appeals  staff  In  the 
course  of  their  analysis.  All  evidence  sub- 
mitted in  an  exceplons  proceeding  Is  subject 
to  the  criminal  fraud  provisions  of  18  US  C 
1001    (1970)  : 

"Whoever,  in  any  matter  within  the  Juris- 
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diction  of  any  department  or  agency  of  the  pense  of  an  under-utUlzed  domestic  reflnlng  be  adversely  affected   by  any  change  In  the 

United  Statei-.  knowingly  and  willfully  falsi-  industry?    What   has   been    the   role   of    the  Entitlements    Program     It   should    be    noted 

ftes.    conceals    or    covers    up    by    any    trick.  FEA,  of  the  State  Department  and  of  U.S.  that   most  domestic  companies  supported  a 

scheme,  or  device  a  material  fact,  or  makes  policy  towards  Venezuela  in  the  development  modlflcallon  of  the  program   In   thl.s  regard 

anyfal.se.  fictitious  or  fraudulent  statements  of  the  regulatory  action?  and  only  disagreed  &s  to  the  details  of  the 

or  representations,  or  makes  or  uses^any  false  Answer  nianner  In  which  It  was  to  be  implemented 

writing  or  document  knowing  the  >ame   to  Aithoueh  It  Ls  too  soon  to  assess  the  effect  ^**''  '*'"'  consideration  of  all  the  factors 

contain    any    false,    fictitious   or   fraudulent  ^.^w^""!?  'yr,,r^^??,?.^.?^^^„^.t^**^,^  Involved  to  re.store  competition  in  the  mar- 

statement  or  entry,  shall  be  fined  not  more  ^'J^s^.^e^^cSiy'^'des^^nedTo  f^^^^^  ^^''   ^^-^   -^<^P^<^   -   combined   approach   of 

than   «10  000   or    Imurlsoned   no   more   than  ^^  specincaiiy  designed  to  favor  domestic  reducing  entitlement  value  for  domestic  re- 

flve  yirs  or  b^L»  •  ll^''l''fu'^'"^l'^  T^V^k'^'P^'mm"  ''>\'"*t'"  °^  sldual   fuel  oU   production  sold   In   the  East 

fs^    Y^  .?"  bum-ln  bias  in  the  entitlement  calcula-  p^^,^  ^,,^  entitlement  l.^uances  fur  Imports 

8     Y^  "ons  of  at  least  «.21   per  barrel.  ^j   residual    fuel   oil    Into   that  area    FkX  M- 

7     Yes    with  the  exception  of  Individual  Domestic  demand  for  all  refined  Petroleum  malcaneously  propo.sed   to  Congress  the  de- 

flrinclal   and  operating  daU  which   Is  pro-  ^tv  3    minloS^bSels  Tr    dav^U.    a     S'  ^^ulatlon  of  re.sldt,al  fuel  oil.  which  as  you 

pnetary    -d    prot^^ted    from    public    dls-  fj^t  oTS  m'lXn  b^a^e^er  daV  bu!  l^now  wU.  take  place  effective  June  1 . 

closure  under  18  US^C.  1905.  ^^p^^^^    ^^    ^^^^^    product*    have    dropped  QtTKTioN   no     m 

(8)  Section  205.63(a)  of  the  FEA  pro-  ^^^^  ^^  million  to  15  million  barrel?  per  (a)  Please  briefly  review  the  status  and  vol- 
cediu-al  regtUatlons  states  that  ^       ,^^^   domestic  refinery  output  has  ac-  umes  of  exports  of  crude  oil  t.o  the  United 

The  applicant  shall  send  by  United  States  ^.^^jj^  increased  since   1973.  de.splte  the  slz-  States  announced  by  the  Canadian  Qovern- 

mall  a  copy  of  the  application  and  any  sub-  ^^^^  decline  in  domestic  demand  These  facta  ment  and   FEA's  program   to   allocate   these 

sequent    amendments    or    other    documents  ^^  ^^^  support  the  conclusion  that  the  do-  crudes 

relating  to  the  application,  or  a  copy  rrom  ^^^^f.    refinery    Industry    is    under-utilized.  What   Is   the   volume   of   heavy   crude  oils 

which  confidential  information  has  b«en  de-  ^^   ^^^    ^^^^   ^^^   ^^^^   ^^^  domestic   re-  currently    available    from   Canada- 

leted  in  accordance  with  Section  20S.9(r)    to  ^^^^   capacity   will    Increase   substantially  Isnt  It  generally  felt  that  the  volumes  of 

each   person   who   wm   be  aggrieved   by   tne  ^^^j^  ^^  completing  construction  of  a  refln-  heavy  crudes  are  likelv  to  Increase,  and  is  it 

FEA  action  sought.  The  copy  of  the  appuca-  ^^  ^^  Louisiana,  which  will  be  In  operation  possible  or  even  probable  that  heavv  crudes 

tlon  shall    be   accompanied   by  a  statement  ^^^   September.    It    will    have    a    capacity   of  will   continue    to   be   exported  from    Canada 

that  the  person  may  submit  conunents  re-  jOO.OOO  barreU  per  day.  50  percent  of  which  even  after  the  announced  expiration  date  for 

t-ardlng  the  application  to  the  FEA  office  with  ^jj   ^   ^^^   residual   fuel   oil.    Furthermore,  exports? 

which   the   application   was  filed   within    lo  Exxon's  refinery  expansion  In  Texas  Is  sched-  (b)    If   the    flow   of   heavv   crudes   to   the 

days.    The    application    filed    with    the    l-EA  ^^^^^  ^^^  completion  In  the  Spring  of   1977  United  States  were  to  be  reduced,  d.i  all  the 

shall   Include  certification   to  the  FEA  that  jj.    ^^   ^^^^   ^   capacity   of   250.000    barreU  Northern  Tier  refiners  have  alternative  fu- 

the  applicant  has  compiled  with  the  require-  p^^  ^j^y  ^^^^  ^,„  ^^  ^jj,^  ^^  produce  residual  ture   economic   sources   of   supplv? 

ments  of  this  paragraph  and  shall   Include  j^g,  ^jj  j^.^^  g^  percent  of  this  capacltv  Do  your  allocations  to  northern  refineries 

the  names  and  addresses  of  each  person  to  ^j^j^  respect  to  declining  profitability   re-  Include  heavv  oils  even  though  the  refineries 

whom  a  copy  of  the  application  was  sent  f^^^^  ^^^^  ^^^^  ^^  ^  caused  by  fierce' do-  cant  refine  heavj-  oils'  If  so.  why? 

An  application  for  exception  will  not  oe  n^^etlc  competition  for  a  share  of  declining  (c)  What  encouragement  Is  being  given 
processed  by  the  FEA  unless  it  contains  tne  demand,  and  frustrating  restrictions  em-  to  Canada  now  to  Increase  its  production  of 
certlflcaUon  referred  to  m  Section  205.5Jia).  bodied  in  legislatively  mandated  price  and  heavy  oils  for  export  to  the  United  States? 
In  addition,  the  FEA  reviews  the  determlna-  allocation  regulations.  What  can  FEA  do  to  assure  a  continued 
tlon  made  by  the  applicant  as  to  who  is  en-  j^  ^^  particularly  misleading  to  conclude  market  of  heavy  crude  in  the  United  States 
titled  to  notice  under  Section  205.6J(a)  and  j^^^  ^j^^  recent  actions  regarding  the  East  in  order  that  Canada  s  production  of  these 
where  necessary  requires  the  applicant  to  (,j^^j.  residual  fuel  market  that  FEA  .seeks  to  crudes  can  be  stimulated  and  long-term  sup- 
provide  further  notice  to  additional  parties.  ^3^^,^    foreign    refiners    at    the    expend    of  piles  developed  that  will  benent  our  North- 

(9)  Yes.  Each  week  the  FEA  publishes    a  ^^^^  pressed  domestic  refiners   The  pro^jram  ern  Tier  refineries? 
notice  in  the  Federal  Hept^.tcr  specifying  the  ^l,^,  ^g    ^^^^  ^^^^  ,^           residual   fuel  Answer 
applications    for    exception    which    the    Na-  ^^  obtaining  a  reduction  In  costs  from  the  ^         .       ,         ^       ,,,          r>        .. 

ilonal  Office  has  received  and  the  nature  of  higher  coste  of  landed  Imported  residual  fuel  Ei^Porta  of  crude  oil  from  Canada  are  re- 

the  relief  requested.  The  notice  also  Includes  qjj                                             "^  viewed  and  updated  annually  by  the  National 

ft  statement  that  a  copy  of  the  full  text  of  ^    ^as    been    carefully    documented     the  ^-^^^gy  Board    Their  1975  REPORT  provided 

the  application  may  be  examined  In  the  Pub-  united  States  lacks  sufficient  refinery  capac-  "ff^f^s  only  for  1976,  which  are  shown  below 

He  Docket  Room  which  the  Office  of  Excep-  [^y  ^^  ^^^^^  domestic  demand  for  residual  '^^^  ag^^Iefl  for   1977  through    19R1    are  FEA 

tlons  and  Appeals  malntalrw.  fypi  o,i    There  is  no  way  in  the  next  several  estimates  of  anticipated  export  levels  based 

(10)  We  assume  that  the  contacts  re-  years  that  domestic  refiners  large  or  small  upon  the  same  criteria  that  the  NEB  used  In 
ferred   to  are  contacts  with   Interested  par-  oomd  produce  enough  residual  fuel  to  dls-  »ts  1975  report. 

ties.    The    decisions    which    the    FEA    Issues  p,^p  current  Caribbean  sources  Erports 

with   respect  to  exception  applications  dls-  unless  we  wish  to  face  a  severe  and  crltl-  I  In  thousands  of  barrels  day  | 

cuss   the   contentions   raised   by   the   appll-  ^aI  shortage  of  fuel  oil  on  the  East  Coast.  i976  (first  half)                    '                          =510 

cant  and  other  parties  that  are  participating  ^^,^,5^  ^  ^.^^  ^^j^^  fuel  for  electrical  power  1976   (second  half)                       '       "       '385 

m  the  proceeding.   In  that  sense,  the  decl-  generation,  we  must  Insure  that  competitive      1977                              256 

slons  do   reflect  the  position  taken  by  the  market  conditions  are  fair  and  equitable  to      1973    166 

interested  parties.  both  domestic  and  foreign  suppliers.  The  re-      1979                                                        85 

(11)  Yes.  All  material  submitted  In  writ-  g^n  ^j   ^^^   adjustment  was   to  maintain   a      1930    ~ 65 

Ing  to  the  FEA  for  its  consideration  In  arrlv-  5,^  ,„  j^^^j.  ^j  encouraging  additional  do-      198I    " ! 

Ing  at  a  decision  on  the  exception  appllca-  mpstlc  refining,  while  maintaining  sufficient                 

tlon.  a  record  of  all  telephone  calls  In  which  economic     Incentive     for     foreign     product  '  *^  annual  average 

data  13  provided  concerning  an  appllcatlori  sources  to  remain  In  the  markets  Canada  has  not  vet  Indicated  what  typei> 

and  the  written  transcript  or  memoranda  of  with  respect  to  the  role  of  FEA.  State  De-  andT^eJ^f    crude   oU    l?^U   ex^rT^ 

any  conference  or  hearing  held  In  the  matter  p^rtment  al^U.S.  policy  toward  Venezuela  In  t?e    U^    Sta^sprlor    to   The    nXth   U 

(12 )  During  the  course  of  conferences  and  ^he  development  of  the  recent  amendment  to  ^  wch  ^t  is  e^St^  despltl  the  requer 
hearings,   the  parties  are  permitted  to  pre-  ^he  Entitlements  Program,  FF^  conducted  a  TSe  UVS    C^Ten^ent   thal^lt  prov!^^^^ 

'^?  T^«rnrrw^pJ^.n^™  banrt,«i  In  the  ""''"*  °'  P"'""'  """^  P""'''*'"  meetings,  as  well  with    such    Uiformatlon     Furthermore.    thi. 

,13)  These  proceed  ngs  are  handled  in  the  as  In-house  analyses,  to  apprise  Itself  of  all  National     Energy     Board     of     Canada     hai 

same  manner  as  all  other  exception  proceed-  ^p^^ts  of  the  problem.  ,^\ng^  the  volumes  of  various  grades  an(. 

Tii.    *r^„»«l.   fr^r„   .H„»™-  »,n.r.t.«r,   H«  ^'^^  ^''^   °**'"  *   >'"""'   ^^^   recclved  com-  tvpes   of   crude  oil   exported   to   the   United 

cu  nn-   ari^?in/r«^^   rpvit^  YnTrt^idert  P^*""**-  ^^^  ""  ^^'^  ^^"'^  department  and  at^tes  monthly    FEA  and  the  State  Depart- 

?,^^n  h.  t„.  ntn^ytJ  Lr^^ni^t^t^r  '^^'^^^^  ''""''"  ^^^  Ooverimients  of  Vonezuela.  „,ent  are  In  continual  contact  with  Cakad. 

upon  by  the  Deputy  Administrator.  ^^   Netherlands    AntUles    and    Trinidad,    to  to    ascertain    more    specific    Information    on 

QtnsTiON  NO.   10  the  effect  that  our  Entitlements  Program  had  the   quantity   and    types   of    future   exports. 

An  Increasing  number  of  reflnlng/market-  placed  their  refineries  at  a  comp>etltlve  dls-  Consequently,  to  date  FEA  has  not  had  the 

lag  conipanlps  are  complaining.  In  their  pub-  advantage    In    the    E^ast    Coast    residual    fuel  planning    flexibility    that    we    desire    In    ad- 

11c  statements,  about  the  lack  of  profltabll-  oil  market.  This  was  demonstrated  by  mean.>i  nilnLsterlng    the    allocation    program. 

Ity.   Yet,  In  a  recent  proposal,  dealing  with  of  government   and   Indiustry  data   that   our  The  volumes  of  heavy  crude  oil  extx>rted 

the  market  for  residual  fuel  oil  on  the  East  program  had  given  the  Amerada  Hess  Com-  by    Canada    have    been    averaging    approxl- 

Coast,  FEA  liidlcrtted  a  compulsion  to  amend  pany  a  competitive  edge  of  between  two  and  mately  35, OCX)  barrels  per  day    As  the  export 

the  Entitlements  Program  to  ease  the  com-  three  dollars  a  barrel  In  the  East  Coast  resld-  levels  are  reduced,  the  FEA  anticipates  that 

petltlve  pressures  felt  by  certain  foreign  re-  ual  fuel  oil  market.  the    volume    of   heavy   crude   oils   as    a   p«r- 

ilnera.  Isn't  It  Ironic  that  FEA  feels  compelled  At  the  same  time,  FEIA  held  public  hear-  centage  of  the  total  volume  exported  to  the 

to   assist   these   foreign    refiners   at   the  ex-  Ings  to  hear  from  Industry  sources  who  would  United  States  will  increase,  and  the  volume 
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of  medium  and  light  crude  oils  will  decline. 
It  Is  even  possible  that  heavy  crude  oil  and 
some  condensates  will  be  exported  to  the 
United  Stales  after  1980 

The  Canadian  Crude  Oil  Allocation  Pro- 
gram was  promulgated  by  the  FEA,  becatise 
very  few  of  the  landlocked  Northern  Tier  re- 
fineries have  alternate  .sources  of  supply. 
The  program  allocates  Canadian  crude  oil 
and  condensate  on  a  priority  basis  to 
those  refineries  whose  crude  oil  runs 
to  stills  during  the  base  period  Novem- 
ber 1.  1974,  through  0<tober  31.  1975.  In- 
cluded at  least  25  percent  volume  of  Cana- 
dian crude  oil  and  which  volume  cannot 
currently  be  replaced  from  sources  other 
than  Canada  due  t<j  a  lack  of  access  to  plp>e- 
line  or  marine  transportation  facilities. 
TTie  remaining  volumes  of  Canadian  crude 
oil  are  allocated  to  other  refineries  that 
proces.sed  less  than  25  percent  volume  of 
Canadian  crude  during  the  base  period. 

The  FEA  regulations  do  not  allocate 
Canadian  crude  oil  by  type,  grade,  or  stream. 
In  the  first  few  months  of  the  program, 
refiners  have  apparently  been  able  to  ob- 
tain an  adequate  level  of  svippUes  by 
exchanging  grades  and  types  of  Canadian 
crude  oil  most  suitable  to  their  operations. 
Such  exchanges  are  provided  for  the  regu- 
lations (as  long  as  there  l.s  no  net  transfer 
of  Canadian  crude  oil  from  first  priority  to 
second  priority  refineries)  which  provide 
quality  and  location  differentials  that  effect 
the  calculation  of  the  exchange  ratio.  If 
the  National  Energy  Board  does  not  allocate 
Canadian  crude  according  to  the  grade  and 
type  nominations  of  US  Northern  Tier  re- 
finers (which  has  already  occurred  In  the 
first  months  of  the  program),  this  exchange 
provision  permits  refiners  to  obtain  the 
types  of  crude  most  suitable  to  their  opera- 
tions The  allocation  regulations  may  have 
to  be  adjusted  If  the  mix  of  Canadian  ex- 
ports Is  altered  substantially  during  the 
phase-out. 

The  FEA  Is  currently  conducting  a  com- 
prehensive sttidy  to  determine  the  options 
available  to  Northern  Tier  refineries  as 
Canadian  crude  oil  supplies  are  phased  out 
Copies  will  be  provided  to  the  Congress  when 
the  study   Is  completed   In   July    1978. 

QIESTION     NO      12 

It  has  come  to  my  attention  that  a  pro- 
|X)sal  has  been  made  to  FEA  to  provide  an 
exemption  from  refiner  price  regulations  for 
small  business  reflner.s  I  understand  that 
this  proposal  would  not  affect  crude  oil  price 
regulations  at  all.  I  also  understand,  that. 
provided  a  small  business  refiner  were  de- 
fined as  one  with  capacity  less  than  50,000 
barrels  per  day,  the  effect  of  this  proposal 
would  be  to  remove  77  percent  of  US  refln- 
lng companies  from  regulation  while  retain- 
ing controls  on  90  percent  of  domestic  re- 
finery capacity  What  l.s  FEAs  view  of  this 
proposaP  What  would  be  the  impact  of  the 
proposal  on  competition,  prices  and  Incen- 
tives to  build  new  refining  capacity  Does 
EPCA  provide  FEA  with  the  flexibility  to  Im- 
plement such  a  projjosal?  What  admlnlstra 
tlve  problems  would  It  cause'  Does  FEA 
plan  any  action  on  this  prop>asal? 
AnsucT 

Section  12C(2)(A;  under  the  EPAA  gen- 
erally provides  that  any  exemption  from  al- 
location and  pricing  controls  may  apply  only 
to  one  oil  (crude  oil  or  residual  fuel  oil)  or 
one  refined  product  category  (motor  gasoline. 
No  2  oils,  propane,  and  other  refined  petro- 
leum products  as  a  class  1  This  provision  ef- 
fectively prohibits  FEA  from  adopting  a 
single  amendment  to  exempt  small  refiners 
from  the  price  regulations,  since  It  requires 
any  exemption  to  be  applicable  to  not  more 
than  a  particular  category  of  oil  or  product 
In  addition,  since  the  EPAA  reqxilres  detailed 
analysis  and  findings  by  FEA  to  support  a 
proposed  exempuon,  deregulating  small   re- 


finers would  require  much  the  same  work 
that  is  now  being  done  In  connection  with 
the  deregulation  proposals  we  are  already  In 
the  process  of  submitting  to  the  Congress 
For  these  reasons,  PEA  Is  proceeding  to  pro- 
pose exemptions  from  allocation  and  price 
regulations  product  by  product,  for  refiners 
generally  As  you  know,  an  exemption  for 
residual  fuel  oil  from  pricing  and  allocation 
controls  will  become  effective  June  1,  1976, 
and  FEA  issued  on  April  22.  a  similar  pro- 
posal for  public  conunent  as  to  middle 
distillates. 

In  conclusion,  although  we  recognize  and 
are  concerned  about  the  btirdens  that  FEA 
regulations  place  upon  small  refiners,  it  Is 
our  belief  that  they  and  the  American  con- 
sumer will  be  better  served  by  prompt 
deregulation  of  all  refiners  dealing  In  these 
products,  rather  than  starting  first  to  de- 
regulate small  refiners  and  then  proceeding 
to  deregulate  large  refiners. 


INDEPENDENT  ANALYSIS  OF  DISC 
CITES  MISUSE  OF  FIGURES  ON 
JOBS    AND   EXPORTS 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  the  cur- 
rent issue  of  Tax  Notes  contains  an  im- 
portant new  analysis  of  DISC,  the  $1.5 
billion  export  tax  subsidy  and  its  effect 
on  exports  and  jobs. 

The  analysis,  prepared  by  Emil  M. 
Sunley.  Jr..  a  senior  economist  at  the 
Brookings  Institution,  points  out  a  num- 
ber of  serious  flaws  In  the  use  of  recent 
Treasury  figures  suggesting  that  DISC 
has  had  a  significant  impact  in  promot- 
ing U.S.  exports  and  in  providing  jobs 
in  the  U.S.  exp>ort  industry.  Recently, 
the  Library  of  Congress  also  published  a 
study  challenging  these  figures. 

Mr.  Sunley's  study  notes  in  particular 
that  the  figures  on  increased  net  exports 
from  DISC  depend  on  the  erroneous  as- 
sumption that  international  exchange 
rates  are  fixed.  Citing  the  recent  sharp 
decline  in  the  pound  and  lira,  Mr.  Sun- 
ley  notes  that: 

Assuming  fixed  exchange  rates  is  about  as 
realistic  as  assuming  "If  my  grandmother 
had  wheels,  she  would  be  a  wtigon." 

In  addition.  Mr.  Sunley  also  questions 
the  impact  of  DISC  on  jobs.  As  he 
states— 

The  employment  effect  of  DISC,  even  if  we 
were  certain  that  DISC  stimulated  addi- 
tional employment  in  the  economy  as  a 
whole.  Is  not  relevant  to  an  evaluation  of 
DISC.  It  should  be  recognized  that  almoet 
any  tax  reduction  will  create  additional  Jobs, 
assuming  there  is  unemployment.  Tax  cuts, 
such  as  DISC,  which  Inefficiently  direct  re- 
sources cannot  be  Jvistifled  by  their  employ- 
ment creating  effects. 

Finally,  Mr.  Sunley  concludes  that 
DISC  stimulates  exports  by  reducing  the 
price  of  export  goods  compared  to  do- 
mestic goods.  Yet.  to  suggest  this  effect, 
as  he  succinctly  points  out,  is  to  suggest 
that  DISC  is  probably  in  violation  of 
GATT,  the  General  Agreement  on  Tariffs 
and  Trade.  Currently,  the  United  States 
is  defending  a  complaint  brought  in 
Geneva  on  March  15  by  nations  of  the 
European  Common  Market,  asserting 
that  the  DISC  subsidy  is  in  fact  a  vio- 
lation of  GATT. 

Mr.  President,  as  Mr.  Sunley's  study 
and  the  Library  of  Congress  study  indi- 
cate, the  evidence  is  accumulating  that 
the  DISC  tax  subsidy  cannot  be  justified 


on  grounds  of  either  employment  policy 
or  trade  policy.  I  hope  that  the  Senate 
will  repeal  this  provision  as  part  of  the 
forthcoming  tax  reform  bill. 

Mr.  President,  I  believe  that  Mr.  Sun- 
ley's study  will  be  of  interest  to  all  of 
us  concerned  with  assessing  the  Impact 
of  DISC  and  its  repeal,  and  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  study  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  studj* 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows : 

(Prom  Tax  Notes,  May  10.  1976] 
DISC  ExpoBTS  AND  Jobs:    A  MtstrsE  or  thx 

NUICBERS 

( By  Emll  M.  Sunley,  Jr.,  Senior  Fellow,  Eco- 
nomic Studies  Program.  Brookings  Insti- 
tution ) 

The  third  annual  report  on  the  impact 
of  the  domestic  Intematlonal  sales  corpora- 
tion (DISC)  tax  subsidy,  released  April  13 
by  Treasury  Secretary  William  E.  Simon, 
contains  estimates  that  In  1973  DISC  stimu- 
lated »4.6  bUllon  of  exports  and  provided 
about  230,000  Jobs  In  the  export  sector.  Pro- 
ponents of  DISC,  Including  Secretary  61nx)n 
and  Senate  Finance  Committee  Chairman 
Russell  B.  Long,  have  misused  t^ese  esti- 
mates to  Imply  that  if  DISC  were  repeeded, 
the  balance  of  trade  will  worsen  by  »4.6  bU- 
llon and  unemployment  will  Increase  by 
230.000  Jobs. 

The  report  was  hit  In  considerable  detail 
In  a  Congressional  Research  Service  study 
released  last  week  and  we  will  examine  here 
some  of  the  Issues  Involved  In  assessing  the 
effect  of  DISC  on  exports  and  on  employ- 
ment. 

QUALmCATION  OF  THK  ESTIMATXS 

The  estimates  In  the  DISC  report  Itself 
are  carefully  qualified.  In  the  case  of  the  ex- 
port estimate,  the  report  points  out  that 
•'Any  exchange  rate  change  Induced  by  DISC- 
related  exports  would  encourage  additional 
Imports  and  possibly  affect  the  capital  ac- 
count leaving  indeterminate  the  effect  on  the 
balance  of  payments."  Any  DISC-lnduced 
exchange  rate  change  would  also  discourage 
other  exports. 

The  M.e-bUllon  export  estimate  woiUd  be 
translated  Into  a  $4.6-bUllon  net  Improve- 
ment in  the  balance  of  payments  only  If 
(and  even  then  there  are  offsets  such  at  ex- 
pert financing  to  be  considered)  It  could 
be  assumed  that  foreign  exchange  rates  re- 
main fixed.  The  DISC  report  Itself  did  not 
make  such  a  translation  but  Secretary  Simon 
and  Chairman  Long  have  used  the  report  ae 
evidence  that  DISC  has  Increased  net  exports 
by  $4.6  bUUon. 

Given  the  changes  In  exchange  rates  since 
August  1971  (the  most  recent  example  being 
the  sharp  decline  In  the  pound  and  the  lira) . 
assuming  fixed  exchange  rates  Is  about  as 
realistic  as  assuming  "If  my  grandmother 
had  wheels,  she  would  be  a  wagon."  Even  if 
It  were  the  case  that  DISC  stlmtaated  an 
additional  M.6  bUIlon  of  exports  compared 
with  what  otherwise  would  have  occurred.  It 
Is  quite  possible  that  additional  Imports, 
other  payments  to  foreigners,  and  a  decline 
in  other  exports  were  also  stimulated,  with 
a  net  result  of  little.  If  any,  improvement  In 
the  balance  of  trade  or  the  overall  balance 
of  payments. 

The  estimate  of  additional  Jobs  in  the  ex- 
port sector  was  obtained  by  dividing  the 
$4  6  billion  of  additional  exports  attributed 
to  DISC  by  average  output  per  Job  in  the 
export  sector,  which  was  $20,000  In  1973.  Put 
another  way.  230,000  awldltlonal  workers  each 
producing  $20,000  of  export  goods  were  need- 
ed to  produce  $4.6  blUlon  of  additional  ex- 
fxjrt  goods. 

As  the  report  points  out.  additional  Jobs 
In  the  exfiort  sector  are  not  necessarily  addl- 
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tlonal  Jobs  In  the  economy  as  a  whole.  To 
the  extent  that  DISC  stimulated  additional 
Imports,  additional  Jobs  In  the  export  sector 
would  only  have  offset  the  loss  of  Jobs  In 
the  sectors  of  the  economy  which  must  com- 
pete with   lmp)ort8. 

In  addition  to  giving  a  number  of  impor- 
tant quallflcatlcns  to  the  estimates  of  ex- 
port and  employment  effects,  the  DISC  re- 
port cautions  that,  "Other  statistical  methods 
might  produce  different  estimates."  One 
wonders  Just  how  different  the  other  esti- 
mates might  be.  If  export  and  employment 
estimates  are  going  to  be  Included  In  future 
DISC  reports,  a  range  of  estimates  would 
be  less  misleading  than  a  simple  point 
estimate. 

THE  REt-EVANCK  OF  Tt^  ESTIMATES 

In  a  world  with  flexible  exchange  rates, 
Imbalance  In  our  external  accounts  results 
mainly  In  changes  In  exchange  rates.  These 
rates  adjust  to  bring  about  a  balance  In  for- 
eign currency  receipts  and  payments.  Sub- 
sidles  for  exports  or  duties  on  Imports  can 
not  be  Justified,  as  they  were  prior  to  Axi- 
gust  1971,  on  the  ground  that  they  are  neces- 
sary to  prevent  declines  In  the  U.S.  Inter- 
national reserve  position. 

A  country  which  wants  to  subsidize  experts 
In  a  world  In  which  flexibility  in  exchange 
rates  is  mainly  relied  up)on  to  correct  ex- 
ternal disequilibrium  implicitly  must  either 
want  its  currency  to  appreciate  relative  to 
other  currencies  or  want  to  improve  Its  trade 
account  at  the  expense  of  Its  capital  account. 
The  second  poeslblUty  Is  surely  not  the  US. 
posture  because  at  the  same  time  the  Ad- 
ministration siipports  the  DISC  subsidy  of 
exp»orts  It  is  also  supporting  repeal  of  with- 
holding on  Interest  and  dividends  paid  to 
foreigners,  and  this  withholding  prop>06al  Is 
aimed  at  Improving  the  capital  account  of 
the  balance  of  payments.  In  any  event  DISC 
and  the  repeal  of  withholding  cannot  simul- 
taneously Improve  both  the  current  account 
and  the  capital  account  of  the  balance  of 
payments.  But  together  they  can  cause  the 
dollar  to  appreciate  relative  to  other  cur- 
rencies. To  my  knowledge,  no  one  has  dem- 
onstrated that  the  gains  from  any  apprecia- 
tion of  the  dollar  (namely,  the  terms  of  trade 
gains  from  higher  export  prices  and  lower 
Import  prices)  outweigh  the  costs  of  obtain- 
ing that  appreciation  (namely,  the  Ineffi- 
ciencies In  the  allocation  of  production  be- 
tween the  domestic  and  foreign  markets) . 
Even  if  the  gains  would  outweigh  the  costs, 
other  countries  can  pursue  policies  similar 
to  DISC.  The  one  thing  which  is  clear  is  that 
every  country  cannot  be  successful  in  ap- 
preciating its  currency  relative  to  the  cur- 
rencies of  all  other  countries.  If  every  coun- 
try tries  to  appreciate  Its  currency,  only  In- 
efficiencies In  the  allocation  of  resources  will 
result."  Until  it  is  demonstrated  that  there 
are  net  gains  from  appreciating  the  dollar 
and  that  these  gains  cannot  be  wiped  out  by 
other  countries  pursuing  similar  policies,  the 
goal  of  U  S.  tax  policy  should  be  to  achieve 
neutrality  between  US  Investment  at  home 
and  US  Investment  abroad.  DISC  under- 
mines rather  than  contributes  to  this  goal. 

EMPLOYMENT    EFFECT 

The  employment  effect  of  DISC,  even  If  we 
were  certain  that  DISC  stimulated  additional 
employment  In  the  economy  a.s  .a  whole,  is 
not  relevant  to  an  evaluation  of  DISC.  It 
should  be  recognized  that  almost  any  tax 
reduction  will  create  additional  Jobs,  as- 
suming there  Is  unemployment.  Tax  cuts, 
such   as  DISC,   which   Inefficiently  direct  re- 


■  The  argument  here  Is  similar  to  the  opti- 
mal tariff  argument.  If  there  Is  an  optimal 
tariff,  other  countries  can  retaliate  by  im- 
posing their  own  tariff  The  end  result  Is 
that  al'  countrle;s  are  made  worse  off. 


sources  cannot  be  Justified  by  their  employ- 
ment creating  effects.  The  DISC  report  itself 
Is  dubious  about  the  value  of  attributing  an 
employment  effect  to  the  DISC  legislation. 

First,  the  employment  Impact  of  Federal 
tax  policies  Is  best  examined  In  terms  of  the 
overall  budget  rather  than  in  terms  of  spe- 
cific tax  measures  The  employment  effect 
of  Individual  tax  reductions  may  be  offset 
and  even  reversed  by  other  tax  changes,  by 
expenditure  decisions,  and  by  the  Inflation- 
ary repercussions  of  a  larger  Federal  deficit. 

Secondly,  there  are  many  possible  tax 
measures  that,  when  analyzed  In  isolation, 
would  appear  to  increase  the  number  of 
Jobs.  ...  A  complete  evaluation  of  the  em- 
ployment effect  of  DISC  would  need  to  take 
Into  account  the  revenue  costs  and  Job  im- 
pact of  possible  alternative  tax  changes. 

The  DISC  report  contains  no  discussion 
of  the  mechanism  by  which  DISC  stimulates 
expxjrts  The  reader  of  the  DISC  report  can 
only  conclude  that  DISC  is  some  kind  of 
deus  ex  machlna.  In  theory.  DISC  must  have 
the  following  effects:  First,  it  would  lower 
the  effective  tax  rate  on  export  Income, 
which  would  Increase  at  the  margin  the 
after-tax  return  on  export  production.  This 
would  induce  additional  investment  In  the 
export  Industries  which  would  continue  until 
after-tax  rates  of  return  (adjusted  for  risk) 
obtainable  from  producing  for  export  mar- 
kets are  the  same  as  those  obtainable  from 
producing  for  domestic  markets.  In  this  new 
equilibrium,  more  export  goods  would  be 
produced.  Since  the  larger  supply  of  exports 
would  exceed  the  old  level  of  demand,  com- 
petition in  export  markets  would  reduce  the 
price  of  exports  in  order  to  clear  markets. 

In  short,  DISC  stimulates  exports  by  re- 
ducing the  price  of  exports  relative  to  the 
price  of  goods  produced  for  the  domestic 
market.  If  Treasury  admitted  this  in  the 
DISC  report,  Treasury  would  be  acknowl- 
edging that  DISC  probably  causes  bilevel 
pricing  and  thus  violates  the  rules  of  the 
General  Agreement  on  Tariffs  and  Trade 
(GATT). 


SURFACE  EFFECT  SHIP  SUCCESS 

Mr  TAPT.  Mr  President,  I  would  like 
to  bring  to  tlie  attention  of  my  colleagues 
two  articles  describing  the  successful 
progress  of  the  surface  efTect  ship  pro- 
gram. The  surface  effect  ship  Ls  a  very 
promising  program  that  could,  in  the 
fairly  near  future,  enable  us  once  again 
to  build  surface  ships  that  would  be  effec- 
tive against  modem  nuclear  powered 
submarines.  Current  surface  ships  for 
this  purpose  are  slower  than  the  sub- 
marines: the  surface  effect  ship,  in  con- 
trast, will  be  able  to  do  80  knots  or  more. 
Thus,  unlike  current  escort  designs,  it 
would  be  able  to  use  the  Towed  Array 
submarine  detection  system  effectively 
in  what  is  knowTi  as  a  sprint-and-drlft 
operation.  A  missile-firing  SES  could  also 
be  very  useful  in  an  antlsurface  ship  role. 

I  hope  that  both  the  House  and  the 
Senate  will  support  the  SES  program 
strongly  in  the  coming  authorization  and 
appropriation  process  It  is  a  program 
that  could  give  us  real  and  useful  capa- 
bilities against  the  prawerfiil  Soviet  sub- 
marine force. 

Mr  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  these  two  articles,  one  from 
the  Daily  Courier-News  of  Elgin.  Ill  .  and 
the  other  from  the  Christian  Science 
Monitor,  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 


[From  the  DaUy  Courier-News   (111.) 

Apr   22,  1976) 

New     Navy     Warship    Combines    Shiuj. 

Missile  Firing 

(By  L   Edgar  Prina) 

Washington  — Somewhere  south  of  Ft 
Walton  Beach,  na  .  la.st  week  a  young  lieu- 
tenant and  his  crew  drew  the  curtain  on  a  bit 
of  naval  warfare  of  the  future 

Riding  at  nearly  70  miles  per  hour  In  a 
100-ton  Surface  Effect  Ship  (SES)  buUt  by 
Textron's  Bell  Aerospace  Division,  the  navy- 
men,  aided  by  industrial  technicians,  fired 
a  General  Dynamics  Standard  anti-ship  mis- 
sile at  a  target  five  miles  away  in  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico. 

It  was  the  first  such  weapon  fired  from  a 
"high  speed,  advanced  marine  vehicle  and 
the  first  vertlcal_iliunchlng  of  a  fleet  missile 
from  any  U.S.  naval  surface  vessel,  according 
to  the  Navy. 

The  shot  had  been  a  long  time  in  coming 
The  Surface  Effect  Ship  program  has 
progressed  much  more  slowly  than  many 
forward  thinking  naval  officers  had  hoped 
and  the  reasons  have  been  both  technological 
and  financial. 

There  Is  little  doubt  that  the  sponsors  were 
overly  optimistic,  too.  Bell  won  the  contract 
to  build  the  "lOOB"  In  January.  1969. 

Since  the  advent  of  the  nuclear-powered 
submarine,  the  surface  warshlp>s  of  the  world 
have  been  at  something  of  a  disadvantage. 
This  Is  because  the  submarine  can  travel  as 
fast  underwater  as  moet  warships  can  go 
on  top. 

The  U.S.  Navy,  convinced  that  It  will  never 
be  permitted  to  build  as  many  warships  a.s 
the  Soviets,  must  rely  on  superior  technology 
and  more  highly  skilled  and  trained  person- 
nel  to  redress   the   nimibers  shorirall. 

TTiafs  where  the  SES  comes  In.  Riding  on 
a  bubble  of  air  trapped  between  rigid  side- 
walls  and  flexible  seals  or  "skirts"  on  the 
bow  and  stern,  the  surface  effect  ship  can 
"fly"  over  the  water  at  amazing  speeds 

The  Bell  lOOB,  the  very  one  young  Lt.  Tom 
Breltlnger  and  his  crew  took  out  from 
Panama  City,  Fla  .  for  the  missile  shoot,  holds 
the  worlds  speed  records  of  82.3  knots  or 
nearly  95  miles  per  hour. 

The  Navy  is  thinking  of  bigger  and  even 
faster  SES  types.  In  fact,  it  expects  to 
award  a  contract  this  summer  to  either  Bell 
or  Rohr  Industries  of  San  Diego  to  build  a 
2.000-ton  or  2.800-ton  SES.  These  would  com- 
pare. In  displacement  tonnages,  with  Amer- 
ican destroyers  of  World  War  II 

Eventually,  the  Navy  envisions  Surface 
Effect  Shlf>s  of  perhaps  10.000  tons  (around 
the  turn  of  the  century),  sea  monsters  that 
would  skim  over  the  top  of  the  oceans  at 
speeds  in  excess  of  100  knots  They  would  be 
armed  with  antl-shlp,  anti-submarine  and 
antl-misalle  missiles  and  perhaps  carry 
helicopters  and  Vertical  Takeoff  and  Landing 
(VTOL)  aircraft. 

Surface  Effect  Ships  of  that  size  could,  of 
course,  be  used  to  transport  troops  across 
the  ocean,  their  great  speed  minimizing 
greatly  the  enemy  submarine  threat 

The  Navy  of  the  future  isn't  here,  but  some 
of  its  elements  are  roaring  Into  view. 


I  From  the  Christian  Science  Monitor,  May  4. 
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U.S.  Navy  Impressed  With  Hovxrcraft 

Washington. — It  would  weigh  2.000  to  3,000 
tons,  travel  on  a  bubble  of  air  at  up  to  100 
miles  an  hour,  fire  a  missile  while  going 
70  m.p.h.  or  more — and  possibly  revolutionize 
the  U.S.  Navy. 

Navy  officials  call  it  a  Surface  Effect  Ship" 
(SES).  After  experimenting  with  the  British 
Hovercraft — a  vessel  that  travels  on  an  air 
cushion  created  by  powerful  dowiiward- 
thruatlng  fans — since   1961.   they  expect  the 


Pentagon    to    approve    construction    of    the 
American  mliltaxj-  version  this  month. 

It  took  that  long."  says  C^t.  Carl  J.  Boyd, 
tl.e  project  manager,  "to  convince  the 
skeptics  " 

But  now.  with  the  100-ton  SES  100-B 
flashing  through  final  tests  for  Navy  com- 
p  iter^  on  the  banks  of  the  Patuxent  River 
111  Maryland.  Captain  Boyd  believes  he  Is 
■  ni  the  threshold  of  winning  acceptance  of 
larger  and  larger  air-cushion  ships  which 
could  give  the  Navy  a  dramatic  advantage 
over   its  Soviet   counterpart. 

The  Soviet  Union  Is  experimenting  with 
similar  ships  But  its  Navy  recently  purchased 
fan  technology  from  Britain.  Including  per- 
sonnel training,  which  suggests  that  the 
Soviets   are    well    behind   the   United   States. 

Tlie  American  100-tonner  exercising  on 
the  Patuxent  has  been  develop>ed  for  oi)era- 
tions  on  the  high  seas,  especially  for  anti- 
submarine duty — and  consequently  differs 
significantly  from  Its  British  inspiration, 
which  Is  amphibious  and  ideal  for  quick 
island  hopping  In  narrow  sea.=  (which  Is  why 
the  Shah  of  Iran  has  established  the  world's 
largest  Hovercraft  fleet  In  the  Persian  Gulf). 

The  lOa  B.  In  tests  off  Florida  on  April  8. 
fired  a  mLsslle  and  hit  Its  target  five  miles 
awav  while  traveling  at  70  miles  an  hour. 
The  proJe<.-ted  ship  of  2.000  to  3.000  tons  is 
expected  to  be  able  to  deliver  Its  missiles  at 
even  higher  speeds — and  with  equal  accu- 
racy— thanks,  In  part,  to  an  Innovative  device 
that  smooths  out  the  bumps  between  waves. 
As  the  SES  hits  the  top  of  a  wave  some  of 
the  air  in  the  bubble  on  which  It  rides  Is 
released,  and  then  pumped  back  In  as  the 
ship   dips   Into   a  trough 

While  the  British  Hovercraft  is  propelled 
bv  an  airplane  engine  and  propeller,  its 
American  derivation  Is  equipped  with  two 
seml-submerped.  controllable-pitch  propel- 
lers driven  by  three  gas  turbines 

The  British  version  has  a  heavy  rubber 
skirt  that  goes  around  the  hull  to  contain 
the  all-important  air-bubble,  whereas  the 
American  SES  while  retaining  flexible  seals 
in  the  bow  and  st«rn.  has  developed  rigid 
sides  with  fins  Sides  and  fins  prevent  slde- 
sllppage  In  heavy  winds.  The  100-B  had 
traveled  up  to  95  miles  an  hour. 

After  years  of  experimenting  In  the  big 
Navv  bathtub  for  models  at  Carderook.  Mary- 
land, and  in  the  sea.  the  Navy  had  its  first 
seagoing  protot>-pe.  the  SES  100  A.  buUt  by 
Aero-Jet  General  of  Tacoma.  Washington.  In 
1961.  That  one.  which  will  be  on  exhibit  at 
the  Wa.shlngton  Navy  Yard  beginning:  May  8, 
uses  two  wat«rjets  for  propulsion  and  supple- 
ments aluminum  with  flher-glass  reinforced 
plastic  in  its  hull. 

Next  was  the  SES  100-B  by  Bell  Aerospace 
of  New  Orleajis,  which  is  in  the  Patuxent 
now. 


INTER-AMERICAN  DEVELOPMENT 
BANK  PTTNDING 

Mr.  CHILES.  Mr.  President,  as  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Appropriations  Committee  of 
the  Senate  and  the  Subcommittee  on 
Foreign  Operation5,  I  would  like  to  point 
out  to  the  Senate  the  funding  situation 
affecting  the  Inter-American  Develop- 
ment Bank. 

H.R.  9721.  a  bill  to  authorize  a  new  re- 
plenishment for  the  Inter-American  De- 
velopment Bank  passed  the  House  of 
Representatives  on  December  9,  1975,  by 
a  vote  of  249  to  166.  a  healthy  margin  of 
83  votes.  TliLs  bill  pa.ssed  the  Senate  by 
voice  vote  on  March  30  of  this  year. 

Because  of  this  timing,  it  was  impos- 
sible to  .submit  the  appropriations  re- 
quest to  implement  this  replenishment 
for  consideration  by  the  House  in  this 
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supplemental  appropriations  bill  that 
we  are  considering  today.  The  appro- 
priations request  for  the  first  U.S.  con- 
tribution to  the  new  replenishment  was 
submitted  the  day  after  the  Senate 
passed  the  authorization  bill:  namely,  on 
April  1  of  this  year  <S.  Doc.  No.  94- 
163t. 

The  House-Senate  conference  on  this 
authorization  bill  is  expected  to  be  com- 
pleted and  the  report  filed  this  week. 
But  the  conference  was  not  at  a  stage 
last  week  which  would  have  enabled  the 
Senate  Appropriations  Committee  to  ap- 
propriately consider  the  IDB  appropri- 
ations supplemental  request  (S.  Doc.  94- 
163  >  in  its  markup  of  this  supplemental. 

I  would  like  to  point  out  to  my  col- 
leagues in  both  the  Senate  and  the 
House,  and  especially  on  the  Appropria- 
tions Committees,  that  these  technical 
legislative  difficulties  related  to  the  tim- 
ing of  actions  means  that,  unless  there 
Ls  still  another  supplemental  appropri- 
ations bill  this  year,  we  vdU  face  a 
bunching  up  of  the  first  and  second  U.S. 
contributions  to  the  IDB  in  the  fiscal 
year  1977  appropriations  bill. 

This  bunching  of  these  two  contribu- 
tions will  create  a  feast-and-famine  sit- 
uation for  the  Bank.  As  the  Presidents 
supplemental  request  states — 

The  Bank's  ordinary  capital  commltmei.t 
authority  is  now  exhausted  and  approval  of 
this  reqxiest  Is  urgently  needed  If  operations 
of  the  Bank  are  to  continue. 

Second,  this  bunching  situation  will 
mean  that  the  Congress  later  this  year 
win  be  seeming  to  decide  on  one  large 
lump  sum  contribution  to  the  Inter- 
American  Development  Bank  rather 
than  a  regular,  annual  contribution 
which  is  the  schedule  that  we  should  be 
on  and  would  have  been  on  if  it  had  not 
been  for  these  timing  problems. 

So  this  situation  puts  strains  on  both 
the  Bank  and  the  Congress  because  It 
Interrupts  the  regular  flow  of  business 
and  the  regular  flow  of  funds.  Worse  than 
this,  it  may  place  in  jeopardy  the  ability 
of  the  United  States  to  fully  implement 
the  financial  dimensions  of  this  new  re- 
plenishment which  has  been  developied 
as  an  expression  of  the  interests  of  the 
United  States  and  the  Congress  Itself. 

It  Ls  for  these  reasons  that  I  wish  to 
bring  this  matter  to  the  attention  of  my 
colleaRues  now.  as  we  consider  this  Sup- 
plemental Appropriations  bill. 

Now  why  do  I  say  that  this  replenish- 
ment has  been  developed  as  an  expres- 
sion of  the  interests  of  the  United  States 
and  the  Congress  itself. 

This  new  replenishment  authorized  by 
H.R.  9721  is  not  just  a  financial  commit- 
ment. It  also  prondes  for  entrj-  into 
membership  in  the  Bank  of  12  countries 
outside  the  Western  Hemisphere.  This 
new  replenishment  wiU  bring  into  the 
Inter-Amencan  Development  Bank  as 
contributing  members  ten  Europiean 
countries.  Israel  and  Japan.  The  effect  of 
tliLs  will  be  to  increase  the  resources  of 
the  Bank  which  was  originally  created  as 
an  expression  of  U.S.  interests  in  this 
hemisphere  whUe  at  the  same  time  re- 
ducing the  financial  burden  that  the 
United  States  bears. 

Specifically,  if  we  include  the  Venezue- 
lan Trust  F^ind  contribution  of  $500  mil- 


lion as  part  of  the  Bank's  total  resoiures. 
the  U.S.  share  of  the  total  new  replenish- 
ment for  the  period  1976  to  1979  would 
be  30  p)ercent  compared  to  48  percent  of 
the  resources  provided  under  the  last  re- 
plenishment carried  out  between  1970 
and  1975.  The  U.S.  share  of  the  total  re- 
sources available  for  soft  loan  lending 
through  the  Fund  for  Special  Opera- 
tions— FSO — of  the  Bank  would  be  37 
percent  in  this  new  replenishment  as  op- 
posed to  52  percent  in  the  last  replenish- 
ment. 

Therefore,  we  see  a  verv-  definite  re- 
duction in  the  burden  the  U.S.  bears  in 
relation  to  the  Bank.  This  has  been  a 
consistent  goal  of  the  Congress  and  of 
the  Appropriations  Committees.  This  is 
reflected  in  the  March  18th  Senate  Ap- 
propriations Committee  Report  on  the 
fiscal  year  1976  Foreign  Aid  Apjpropria- 
tions  bill  as  follows ; 

The  Committee  is  encouraged  by  the  re- 
duction in  the  U.S  share  of  projected  con- 
tributions to  the  Fund  iFSO)  We  have  long 
argued  that  the  burden  carried  by  the  U.S 
was  excessive  and.  in  fact,  harmful  to  the 
best  Interest  of  the  IDB  Without  signifying 
any  predisposition  towards  approval  or  dis- 
approval of  any  specific  level  of  future  year 
US  contributions  to  the  FSO,  the  Ccxnnall- 
tee  wishes  to  state  that  It  regards  this  pro- 
jected reducticn  in  the  US  share  a  signifi- 
cant improvement  in  the  strength  and 
vitality  of  the  IDB. 

Another  important  aspect  of  the  new 
replenishment  is  the  increasing  extent  to 
which  the  Latin  American  countries 
themselves  are  making  contributions  to 
the  Bank.  The  Latin  American  share  of 
the  new  replenishment,  including  the 
Venezuelan  contribution,  is  55  pjercent  of 
the  total  resources  compared  to  44  per- 
cent in  the  last  replenishment.  Further- 
more, the  larger,  wealthier  countries, 
namely  Argentina.  Brazil,  Mexico  and 
Venezuela  have  agreed  to  no  longer  bor- 
row from  the  soft  loan  FSO  window  and 
have  decided  to  make  convertible  cur- 
rency contributions  to  the  FSO.  This  is  a 
new  development  and  a  welcome  one 

Finally,  there  has  been  some  concern 
in  the  Senate  that  the  lending  of  the 
IDB  to  Latin  America  be  placed  more  on 
a  commercial  basis.  This  concern  has 
also  been  heeded  in  this  replenishment. 
Soft  loan  FSO  lending  was  43  percent  of 
the  last  replenishment  and  will  be  only 
17  percent  of  the  new  replenishment.  To 
put  it  another  way.  the  commercial  lend- 
in.g  operations  of  the  Bank  will  be  83 
percent  during  the  new  replenishment 
rompmred  to  57  p>ercent  during  the  first 
half  of  this  decade. 

If  we  are  to  have  a  fiscally  responsible 
budget  in  the  United  States,  we  have  to 
be  sure  thai  what  money  we  do  contrib- 
ute to  international  banks  goes  as  far 
as  ix>ssible  in  bringing  in  the  resources 
of  others,  reducing  the  burden  on  our- 
selves and  putting  financial  relations  on 
a  commercial,  self-sustaining  footing  as 
much  as  possible. 

So  I  think  we  have  a  situation  here 
where  the  new  replenishment  of  the 
Inter -American  Development  Bank  soon 
to  be  authorized  by  completed  action  on 
H.R.  9721  follows  verj-  much  along  the 
lines  of  congressional  concern  for  the 
U.S.  role  in  international  financial  insti- 
tutions. I  bring  to  the  attention  of  my 
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colleaRuos  Uie  funding  and  timing  situa- 
tion  affecting   this   new   replenishment 

now,  so  that  the  bunching  of  two  U.S. 
contiibution.s  will  not  come  as  a  surprise 
t<)  the  Senatf  lutor  on  and  possibly  jeop- 
ardize our  ability  to  fully  Implement  a 
ropleiiLshnieiit  which  generally  follows 
mterest^s  expressed  by  the  Congress. 

In  clo.sinK.  I  would  point  out  both  to 
the  administration  and  to  the  Inter- 
Aniencan  Developmeni  Bank  that  the 
ConKrt's.s  and  particularly  the  Senate 
Appnipnations  KoreiKii  Operations  Sub- 
commitU'e  has  expressed  a  general  con- 
cern that  international  lending  be  ori- 
ented toward  reaching  the  poorest  coun- 
tries and  Uie  i)tM)rest  people  within  de- 
vcloplnK  tountnes,  and  a  particular 
concern  for  funcimg  by  tlie  IDB  of  coop- 
eratives, credit  unions,  and  savings  and 
loan  associations  to  reach  people  at  the 
most  economically  disadvanUiged  level. 
ThLs  Ls  a  serious  concern  of  the  commit- 
tee and  particularly  of  the  chairman  of 
the  FY)rei(s'n  Operations  Subcommittee 
which  we  expect  will  be  continuously  ad- 
dressed by  the  administration  and  the 
Bank  until  the  intent  of  the  committee 
i-s  satisfied. 


ANOTIIKH  ASPECT  OF  THE  PANAMA 
CANAL  ISSUE 

Mr  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President,  the 
future  of  the  Panama  Canal,  and  the 
political  status  of  the  Canal  Zone,  are 
matters  which  have  come  to  the  forefront 
of  public  attention.  Much  of  that  atten- 
tion has  focused  on  the  matter  of  alleged 
American  sovereignty  in  the  Canal  Zone. 

I  happen  to  believe  that  sovereignty  Is 
not  the  real  issue  with  respect  to  our  rela- 
tions with  Panama.  To  focus  on  sov- 
ereignty Is  to  divert  our  attention  from 
the  core  questions  in  the  current  negoti- 
ations, Thase  questions  are:  Can  the 
United  States  and  Panama  strike  a  work- 
able partnership  to  insure  that  the 
Panama  Canal  remains  an  open  channel 
of  commerce?  Moreover,  can  the  canal 
be  kept  in  operation  without  needless 
bloodshed  and  tragic  loss  of  life  in  its 
defense?  The  present  negotiations  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  Panama  are 
desi^rned  to  keep  the  canal  open  and  to 
avoid  armed  conflict  in  the  region. 

To  place  our  attention  where  it  truly 
belongs — on  the  development  of  a  con- 
structive, new  relationship  with  Pan- 
ama—the Issue  of  undiluted  American 
sovereignty  over  the  Canal  Zone  must  be 
put  to  rest.  That  Is  why  I  am  addressing 
the  Senate  today. 

It  has  been  asserted  that  the  United 
States  enjoys  the  same  measure  of 
sovereign  righLs  with  respect  to  the 
Panama  Canal  Zone  as  we  do  with 
respect  to  those  lands  acquired  In  the 
I-ouLsiana  Purchase.  In  the  Gadsden  Pur- 
chase, and  in  the  Alaska  Purchase.  This 
contention  is  false. 

The  1903  Hay-Bunau-Varilla  Treaty 
the  document  from  which  basic  Ameri- 
can rights  in  Panama  spring,  granted  to 
the  United  States  the  right  to  act  as  "if 
It  were  sovereign"  in  the  Canal  Zone.  A 
treaty  right  to  act  as  If  sovereign  Is  not 
the  same  as  a  conveyance  of  actual  sov- 
ereignty Under  our  1903  treaty  with 
Panama,  the  United  States  received  cer- 
tain treaty  rights,  not  undiluted  sov- 
ereignty such  as  we  have,  for  example. 


over  Alaska  Our  original  payment  to 
Panama  of  $10  million,  and  our  sulxse- 
quent  annual  payments  to  tliat  country, 
are,  in  the  language  of  the  1903  treaty. 
"the  price  of  compensation  for  tlie  rights. 
powers,  and  privileges "  granted  in  that 
treaty.  The  United  States  thus  com- 
pensates Panama  for  our  exercise  o; 
treaty  rights.  As  long  as  we  exercise  tiio.'-i 
rights,  we  pay  for  them  ThLs  situation 
cannot  be  seen  as  a  purchase  from  Pan- 
ama of  the  territory  encompassing  the 
Canal  Zone.  Our  annual  payments  can- 
not be  construed  as  a  form  of  never-end- 
ing installments  It  is  small  wonder  that 
Secretary  of  War  William  Howard  Taft, 
later  President  of  the  United  States  and 
Chief  Justice  of  the  United  States,  was 
able  to  a.ssert  In  1905: 

The  truth  Is  that  while  we  have  all  the 
attributes  of  sovereignty  necessary  in  the 
construction,  maintenance,  and  protection  of 
the  canal,  the  very  form  In  w:ilch  those  at- 
tributes are  conferred  in  the  treaty  seems  to 
preserve  the  titular  sovereignty  over  the 
Canal  Zone  in  the  Republic  of  Panama 

Mr.  President,  if  the  United  States 
were  sovereign  In  the  Canal  Zone,  zone 
ports  would  be  considered  domestic  ports 
for  the  purpose  of  transporting  the  U.S. 
mail.  But  zone  ports  are  considered  for- 
eign ports  for  that  purpose.  If  the  United 
States  were  sovereign  in  the  Canal  Zone, 
anyone  born  in  the  zone,  regardless  of 
the  nationality  of  hLs  parents,  would  be 
an  American  citizen.  But  persons  bom  in 
the  zone  to  Panamanian  parents  are  con- 
sidered by  our  government  to  be  Pana- 
manians, not  Americans. 

If  the  United  States  were  sovereign  in 
the  Canal  Zone,  an  unemployed  Ameri- 
can could  live  in  the  zone  indefinitely 
and  without  interference  by  our  Govern- 
ment. But  Americans  can  only  live  in 
the  Canal  Zone  during  the  time  they  are 
employed  there  If  they  are  not  em- 
ployed, they  must  leave  the  zone. 

If  the  United  States  were  sovereign  in 
the  Canal  Zone,  merchandise  entering 
the  United  States  from  the  zone  would 
be  considered  as  coming  from  a  domestic 
port.  But  under  relevant  sections  of  our 
customs  laws,  sections  unchanged  since 
1905,  such  imports  are  treated  exactly 
the  same  as  imports  from  the  Republic 
of  Panama  or  other  foreign  countries. 

If  the  United  States  were  sovereign  in 
the  Canal  Zone,  the  zone  would  have  at 
least  delegate  repre.sentation  in  the  U  S 
Congress.  But  although  our  rights  in 
Panama  date  back  to  1903.  the  Canal 
Zone  has  no  such  representation  in  Con- 
gress. 

If  the  United  States  were  sovereign  in 
the  Canal  Zone,  only  the  American  flag 
would  fly  there.  But  any  traveler  passing 
through  the  Panama  Canal  can  tell  you 
that  both  the  American  and  the  Pana- 
manian flags  fly  together  and  at  equal 
staff  in  the  Canal  Zone,  a  recognition  bv 
our  Government  of  Panama's  titular 
.sovereignty  over  the  lands  that  make  up 
the  zone.  That  titular  sovereignty  co- 
exists with  our  treaty  rights.  Our  treatv 
rights  did  not  extinguish  that  titular 
sovereignty 

Mr  President,  persons  familiar  wltli 
the  legal  status  of  the  United  States  in 
the  Canal  Zone  imdersUmd  that  for  some 
purposes  Uie  zone  has  been  considered 
by  our  courUs  U)  be  US,  ternt/>ry  and  for 
other  purpwes,  foreign  territx^rv    A  wel- 


t<:'r  of  conflicting  and  confusing  interpre- 
tiitions  liave  b(H>n  given  by  our  courts 
and  by  our  statutes  to  America's  legal 
rights  m  tlie  zone  Even  the  I'  S  Supreme 
Court  has  been  inconsistent  m  its  view 
on  this  matter.  In  tlie  Courts'  1907  opin- 
ion in  Wilson  against  Shaw,  it  suRge.sled 
that,  treaty  imperfections  aside,  Panama 
tiad  cedeti  tlie  Canal  Zone  W  tiie  United 
States  Yet.  in  tlie  1948  case  ol  Vermilya- 
Brown  Co  .  Inc  against  Connel,  the  Court 
de,scrlbed  the  Canal  Zone  as  "admittedly 
territory  over  which  we  do  not  have  sov- 
ereignty." A  commenUitor  discu-ssing  in 
the  Boston  University  I,aw  Review,  tiie 
Court's  language  m  the  Connel  case,  ar- 
gued persuasively  that — 

The  language  .siiKcfsts  That  the  territorial 
sovereignty  of  Pananm  Is  not  rollnquished 
because  the  United  States  exercises  juris- 
dictional powers  '  In  connection  with  the  op- 
eration of  the  Canal 

Where  the  United  States  Is  actually 
sovereign,  as  in  Alaska,  tlie  lands  of  the 
Louisiana  Purchase,  the  lands  of  the 
Gadsden  Purchase,  our  rights  are  undi- 
luted. As  I  have  indicat^'d,  this  is  not  the 
case  in  the  Canal  Zone.  It  is  not  the  case 
because  what  we  enjoy  in  the  Canal  Zone 
is  treaty  rights,  not  sovereignty.  Tlio  no- 
tion expressed  about  the  Canal  Zone  that 
we  bought  it.  we  paid  for  it.  and  it  is  durs 
is  factually  incorrect. 

The  Panama  Canal  is  a  rnatt^^r  of  very 
legitimate  interest  to  Uie  .American  peo- 
ple. Debate  on  this  issue  sho'ild  be  vi- 
brant and  vocal.  Responsible  debate, 
however,  can  only  tike  place  after  the 
debaters  have  a  sovmd  understanding  of 
the  factual  situation  under  dlscu.ssion 
To  the  extent  that  factual  situation  Is 
distorted,  the  quality  of  our  debate  i.s 
diminished. 

The  United  States  and  Uie  Republic 
of  Panama  boUi  have  a  great  deal  at 
stiike  in  the  negotiations  they  are  now 
conducting  Both  parties  have  a  real  in- 
terest In  keeping  the  canal  oi>en  Both 
parties  would  be  hurt  if  the  canal  were 
closed  The  negotiations  are  a  test  o' 
whether  two  nations  can  work  lus  part- 
ners in  an  enterprise  of  significant  mag- 
nitude to  each  of  them 

The  negotiations  are  delicate  and  dlf!i- 
cult  Our  ability  to  reach  solutions  that 
are  just  to  each  side  Is  impeded  by  the 
saber-ratUing  and  words  of  confronta- 
tion that  have  seemed  t/i  characterize 
segments  of  recent  US  debaU^  on  till.": 
matter  Our  approach,  instead,  should  be 
marked  by  a  realistic  a.ssessrnent  of  the 
problems  at  hand  in  Panama  and  an  ef- 
fort to  reach  an  accommcKiation  with 
that  country  consistent  wiUi  Uie  vlUil  na- 
tional interests  of  the  United  Stites 
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CARKKR  OPPORTUNITIKS  Y-XMl  HIGH 
SCHOOL    GRADUATES 

Mr  STEVENS  Mr  President,  in  the 
next  month  and  a  half  this  Nation  will 
see  hundreds  of  tiiousands  of  high  school 
graduates  seeking  employment  TTiere 
are.  of  course,  hundreds  of  career  oppor- 
tunities available  for  these  young  peo- 
ple I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  an 
ii'itline  of  jobs  for  which  a  high  .school 
education  Is  generally  required  i^rlnted 
in  the  Record 

There  being  no  objection,  the  outline 
of  Jobs  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  lis  follows: 


Occupations  (E^mpIo;rment  1972) 
All -Round  Machinists  (320,000) . 

Instrument  Makers  (Mechanics)    (6,000). 

Setup  Men   (Machine  Tools)    (43,000). 
Tool  and  Die  Makers  (172,000). 

Booiiblnders  and  Related  Workers  (32,000). 
Composing  Room  Occupations  (170,000). 

Hectrotypers  and  Stereotypers  (7,000). 

Lithographic  Occupations  (81.000). 

Photoengravers  (16,000). 

Printing   Press    and    .Assistants    (142,000). 


Machining  occupations 
Qualifications  and  Training 

A  4-year  apprenticeship  Is  best  way  to  learn 
trade,  but  many  learn  on  the  Job. 


Most  learn  through  4-  or  6-year  appren- 
ticeship; some  advance  from  other  machining 
Jobs. 

Must  be  all-round  machinist  or  skilled  ma- 
chine tool  specialist  ( who  has  usually  learned 
his  trade  through  apprenticeship). 

Einter  a  4-  or  5-year  apprenticeship  or  long- 
term  training  on  the  Job. 

Printing  occupations 

Usually  a  4-  or  5-year  apprenticeship  after 
high  school. 

Most  compyosltors  learn  trade  through 
6-year  apprenticeship.  Some  leam  on  the  Job. 
Tape-perforating  machine  c^jerators  usually 
learn  tj-plng  In  high  school  or  business 
school. 

Usually  a  5-  or  6-year  apprenticeship. 


■Usually  a  4-  or  6-year  apprenticeship  after 
high  school. 

Usually  a  5-year  apprenticeship. 


Usually  a  2-  to  5-year  apprenticeship.  Some 
learn  through  on-the-job  and  technical 
school  training. 


/ 


Employment  Opportunities  aitd  Trends 
to  1985 

Moderate  employment  growth  due  to  rising 
denutnd  for  machined  goods  such  as  auto- 
mobiles, household  appll&nces.  and  Industrial 
products. 

Moderate  employment  growth  due  to  the 
growing  use  of  Instruments  to  manufactur- 
ing processes  and  In  research  and  develop- 
ment work. 

Rapid  employnient  growth  due  to  Increas- 
ing consumer  and  InduBtri&I  demand  for  ma- 
chine tools. 

Moderate  employment  Increase  as  the 
metalworklng  Industries  expand. 


Moderate  employment  Increase. 

Slowly  declining  employment  due  to  more 
efficient  type  setting  equipment.  A  few  thou- 
sand openings  art  eri)ected  yearly  to  replace 
workers  who  retire  or  die. 

Slow  employment  decline  resulting  from 
greater  use  of  lithographic  (offset)  printing 
and  other  labor-saving  techniques.  Some 
openings  will  result  from  retirements  and 
deaths. 

■Very  rapid  emplojTnent  Increases  as  a  result 
of  the  greater  use  of  lithographic  (offset) 
printing. 

Slowly  declining  en^loyment  as  a  result  of 
Improved  photographic  equipment  and  the 
increasing  use  of  lithographic  (offset)  print- 
ing which  requires  no  photoengraving.  Some 
openings  will  stem  from  the  need  to  replace 
workers  who  die  or  retire. 

Moderate     employment     Increase     as     the 

voiume  of  printed  materials  grows. 


Other  industrial   production  and   related  occupatioTis 


Foremen  (1.400,000) . 


Pattern.Tiakers    (19.000). 


Stationary  Engineers    (178.000). 


Bookkeeping  Workers   (1.584.000) 
File  Clerks   (272.000). 

Hotel  rtont  Office  Clerks  (49.000). 
Office   Machine   Operators    (195.000). 

Receptionists   (436,000) . 


Usually  must  be  about  45  years  old  and 
haye  spent  years  learning  skills  on  the  Job. 
.Ability  to  motivate  employees,  command  re- 
-spect.  and  get  along  with  people  especially 

helpful. 

Most  learn  through  5-year  apprenticeship. 
Due  to  the  high  degree  of  skill  and  wide 
range  of  knowledge  needed,  learning  the 
trade  on  the  Job  is  difficult. 

Many  learn  on  the  Job.  but  4-year  appren- 
ticeship recommended.  A  number  of  States 
and  cities  require  a  license  . 


OFFICE  OCCtrPATIONS 

Clerical  occupations 

Posthlgh  school  education  sometimes  pre- 
ferred   Courses   In  business  arithmetic  and 

bookkeeping  useful. 

Business   courses   particularly   typing,   are 
sometimes  required. 


Clerical  skills,  including  typing  and  book- 
keeping, helpful. 

Some  on-the-job  training  usually  pro- 
vided Business  school  training  helpful. 
Specialized    training   needed   for   some   Jobs. 

Business  courses  as  well  as  some  college 
titiinlng  useful. 


Moderate  employment  growth,  resulting 
from  Industrial  expansion  sind  the  need  for 
lncrea.5ed  sujjerrlslon  as  production  proc- 
esses become  Increasingly  complex 

Relatively  stable  employment  due  to 
greater  use  of  reusable  metal  patterns.  Rela- 
tively small  number  of  openings  from  deaths 
and  retirements  for  metal  patternmakers. 

Relatively  stable  employment  growth  be- 
cause large  boilers  and  automatic  controls 
make  possible  Increased  capacity  without 
corresponding  Increases  In  employment.  How- 
ever, there  will  be  a  few  thousand  openings 
yearly  from  deaths  and  retirements. 


Limited  employmer.t  growth  because  of  in- 
creasing automation  of  recordkeeping.  Most 
Job  openings  will  result  from  deaths  and  re- 
tirements. 

Increased  demand  for  adequate  record- 
keeping should  provide  many  Job  openings. 
limited  growth  due  to  the  Increasing  use  of 
computers  to  store  and  retrieve  data. 

Rapid  employment  growth  as  the  number 
of  hotels,  motels,  and  motor  hotels  Increases. 

Despite  expected  growth  in  the  volume 
of  office  work,  employment  growth  shotild  be 
slow  due  to  the  expansion  of  automated 
recordkeeping. 

Very  rapid  employment  growth  due  to  the 
expansion  of  businesses  employing  recep- 
tionists. Because  this  work  Is  of  a  personal 
nature,  prospects  should  not  be  affected  by 
office  automation. 
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Oraii^^tf.s — -Continued 


Occupations    i  Knipiovn:?!^*    ':)7Vi 
Statlsttra!    <  v-rks    (299.000). 

iSteU'k'-.iphers  ami   'v>.  rfn'',.--!   (3,074,000). 

Typists   (1,031,000). 

Computer  Operating  Personnel    (480.000), 


lUuli  ticrks   i+VI.irm;). 


Bank   Tellers    (248,000). 


Claim  Adjusters   (128,000). 


Claim  Exivnilners  (31.000). 


Hotel  Managers  and  Assistants  (110.000). 


Industrial  Trafn     m  inagers    (20,300). 


Firefighters  (200.000). 


Police  Officers  t37O,0OO). 


State  Police  Otllcers  (44,000). 


K.ttcrniina'i  r-i 


Telephone  Operators  (230,000). 


Ai;U>nj.>bllt»   Sales  .^urliera      !31,000i 


.\>it<)Uit/;jUe  rftrvice  Advisers  (21,000). 


omcB  OCCUPATIONS — Continued 

Cleririii   n<^'"ipatuini — -Tciitlnued 
Q'lHll  t;.  a*!c'n.s   ai.d   TritlrilnK 

Courses  in  bu.'^lnf-,'  ar.'hniiMc,  bookkeep- 
ing, and  typing  are  hclpriil 


High  school  courses  In  typing  and  short- 
hand or  post-high  school  cour.se  lis  lii.'.lnes.s 
subjects  helpful. 

Must  meet  certain  requ ire r.. •;.'.•<  .r  mtu- 
racy  and  speed  (generally  40  to  50  words  ,i 
minute) . 

Training  usually  provided  on  the  j  h  ?\^r 
console  operator,  some  college  tmimng  nay 
be  preferred. 


Banking  ufi<I  insurance  occupations 

Business  courses  helpful:  often  must  i>a«.s 
clerical  aptitude  tests. 

Trained  on  the  Job.  Applicants  with  cleri- 
cal experience  preferred  Must  be  able  to  meet 
bonding  standards. 

Trend  Is  to  require  a  college  degree,  but 
many  firms  accept  persons  without  a  diplo- 
ma Three-fourths  of  the  States  require 
licensed  adjusters. 


College  graduates  are  preferred,  but  high 
school  graduates  with  additional  experience 
In  clerical  work  or  some  college  training  are 
accepted. 

Administrative  and  related  occupations 

Increasing  emphasis  on  college  education, 
though  successful  hotel  experience  Is  gen- 
erally chief  requirement. 

High  school  education  vrtth  exp>erlence  ac- 
ceptable, but  college  education  Increasingly 
Important. 

BCaVICK  OCCtrPATlONS 

Protective  and  related  service  occupations 

Must  be  at  least  21  and  In  good  physical 
condition.  Must  pass  a  written  Intelligence 
t«st. 

Generally  must  be  21  and  a  U.S.  citizen. 
Local  civil  service  regulations  usually  govern 
appointment. 

Must  be  a  U.S.  citizen.  State  civil  service 
regulations  govern  appointments. 

Other  service  occupation 

Most  learn  on  the  Job.  Some  States  require 
written  examinations. 


Courses  In  English  and  business  arithmetic 
important.  Training  In  typing  and  other 
commercial  subjects  helpful  for  private 
branch  exchange  (PBX)  operators. 

SALES  OCCUPATIONS 

Most  employers  consider  31  the  minimum 
age  requirement  but  prefer  applicants  in  their 
mid-  or  late-twenties.  Usxially  trained  on  the 
Job. 

Applicant  at  least  31  preferred.  Auto  repair 
experience  frequently  required.  Trained  on 
the  Job. 


Employment  Opportunities  and  Trends 
to   1985 

.M>d crate  lnrrea.se  in  employment  as  bu.s!- 
nes.s  and  f^overnn'.piit  vise  more  numerical 
Inf  irrna' Ion  Compnters  will  eliminate  some 
rou'lne    ;><v«;Ui,,nH 

'Ilie  :n  ■rea.tlnK  use  of  dlctatlnt'  machines 
.■.h:  ;in.!t  oppor*  u:'.!tles  for  office  stenog- 
rnp!.ers  E.x-el'.ent  pr(«pects  for  secretaries 
iiitl    i.horihaiid   reporters. 

Rapid  employment  growth  with  good  op- 
jx'rtunltlee  for  competent  typists,  especially 
ti'iose    fa.TiUlar    with    automatic    typewriters. 

fiapld  rise  In  employment  of  conwile  and 
ii'ixUlarv  equipment  operat/'rs  as  the  num- 
ber of  computer  ln.st«llatlons  Increases,  I,)e- 
cllnlng  demand  for  keypunch  operators  be- 
cause     r    Improved    methods    of   data   entn-, 

riap'.d  employ  n-.ei.t  ^'rowth  as  new  and 
I'xl.stlnfj  hanks  e.\par:d  wrvlce.s  Best  pros- 
;>ert«   for  data  prores^iuK'  workers 

Ilap'.d  ernployme:.'  growth  as  banlis  ex- 
pand their  services  Favorable  opprfftunltles 
f'  r  ;i:ir'-r;me  'A.rk  during  peak  bufi!r,es.s 
hours. 

Moderate  employment   lnrrea.se  due  to  ex- 
pi::i'-::.-      'li'irance     sales     and      resulting 
I     I-::.         DiMllnlng     opportunities      for     ad- 

J  .-'.T  a',!1  ■.;.('  ';il!.-e  \r.  autj>moblle  claims 
£1.4  ;:.  -p  <'ii-f-  Hilopt  no-fattU  in.surance 
p'ltis      ■.  c-v    ,•  ..  d    prn.spect-s    for    other    tvpes 

of   (ui!')'  '.". 

I. '.:).'.' '■<',  '  :  ;'■  r'  .;,:'1»5  Vvx'--  rxarnl'.'.f r'* 
'.V  1  ho  nf'f'l"'.!  ',  pr'i  ••s"  clivlr':';  (!ue  to  'h" 
lr.-rea.s!:.k:  ■.■-i'  f  •■<  lir.p  :;»4'rs  lil  s,  ^  'cwor  n-  •.-.- 
n,  t  lie  :  ifiln.!-  'Atll  Hr's<>  it.s  niu:-.'  atate:-,  aU.;pt 
no-fault  Insurance  jilans 


Very  good   prospects,   especially  for   those 
who   bave    dek-rees    In    hotel    adinlnlstratlon. 

Slow    employment    inrrea.se     Bee*    oppw- 
tunltlea  for  those  with  colle^re  training. 


Rapid  growth  a-s  flrt-  depar' n-.ci.t-;  enliir,je 
their  staffs  and  paid  firefighters  replace  vol- 
unteers. Keen  competition  for  Job«  !n  !ftr^;e 
cities 

Increased  Uenumd  f  ^r  protective  ^ervK-es 
should  create  very  gocxl  employment  opjxT- 
tunltles:  specialised  traliunj.'  will  become  In- 
creasingly !:rip..r'ai;t 

Very  rap:d  ',--■  .vth.  As  population  grows 
and  beconic  ;:  :»•  mobile,  the  greatest  need 
will  be  for  o«!,-er-    In  hlj-hwav  patrols 


I'.iipid  t:i  T'.r.'  H-Tause  pests  reproduce 
riipldly  and  •»•:,(!  •.  fir.f'.np  Immunity  to  pes- 
tl  -Ides  their  'U'ri  1  Us  a  never  endlnj?  prob- 
lem 

Although  direct  ilialln^t  and  o-hir  auto- 
matic devices  will  restrict  growth,  thousands 
of  openings  will  occur  each  year  as  operators 
retire,  die.  or  leave  the  labor  for.  e 


Mixieratt^  ^-ro-Ath,  In  :u:.(i  rtm   However,  e:r.- 
ployme:,t  n.av  flu. fuat*-  from  year  to  year 


iUipld  growth  resulting  from  the  increas- 
ing number  and  complexity  of  automobiles 
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Occupations    (Employment    1972) 
In-urance  Agents  and  Brokers   (385.0001 

M-dcIs   (7.3'X))  . 


Beal  Estate  Salesworkers  and  Brokers  i  349 
•0) 


Wholesale  Irade  Salesworkers  (688,000j. 


Electricians  (Construction)    i240,000). 


Elevator  C^ihFtructors    (17,0001. 


Gla.'.lers  .  12.000)  , 

Operating  Engineers   (Construction  Mach- 
inery Operations)   (4;J5,000) . 

Ki.eet-Metal   Workers   (65.000) 


A:r  'Iraflic  Controllers  (  19.S(m1) 


Alnraft    Mechanics    (123  (X>0). 


«.:rllne  Dispatchers  (800). 


F.lk-ht   attendants    (39,000). 


Grccund    Radio    Operators    and    Teletypists 
(5.700). 


Pllot.s  and  Copilots  (54,000) 


lYafflc   Agents  and   Clerks    (5S.000). 


SAUEs  occuPATlo^f8 — Continued 
Qualifications  and  Training 

College  training  Is  helpful  but  not  essen- 
tial Courses  In  accounting,  economics,  and 
Insurance  useful.  All  agents  and  most  brok- 
ers must  obtain  State  licenses. 

Modeling  school  training  usually  preferred. 
Courses  In  art.  speech,  drama,  fashion  design, 
dancing,  and  salesmanship  also  useful. 

License  necessary;  a  written  test  on  regula- 
tions affecting  real  estate  transactions  must 
be  passed. 


Selling  scientific  or  technical  equipment 
often  requires  training  beyond  a  high  school 
etiucation 


Construction  occupations 

A  4-year  apprenticeship  recommended,  but 
many  learn  trade  through  Job  exf>ertence. 


Must  be  at  least  18  and  In  good  physical 
condition  Requires  about  2  years'  experience 
on  the  Job,  plus  related  classroom  Instruc- 
tion, 

Many  learn  trade  Informally  but.  3-year 
apprenticeship    recommended. 

Many  learn  through  Informal  training  and 
experience,  but  3-ye&r  apprenticeship  recom- 

meiided, 

A  4-year  apprenticeship  recommended, 
though  many  learn  through  years  of  on-the- 
job  experience  Trade  or  corresp>ondence 
school  courses  helpful. 


OCCtXrATTnNS    IN    TRANSPORTATION    ACTIVITIES 

.4ir   transportation  occupations 

Must  speak  clearly  and  precisely,  have  21-2 
to  3  years'  experience  In  the  aviation  or  radar 
field,  and  pass  a  Federal  civil  service  exam. 

larger  airlines  train  apprentices  In  3-  or 
4-year  programs.  Some  train  In  FAA- 
approved  mechanics  schools.  Must  be 
licensed 

College  work  preferred.  Must  have  FAA  cer- 
tlfllcate  that  requires  1  year  of  supervised 
experience  or  an  FAA-approved  dispatcher's 
course,  or  2  years'  experience  in  air  traffic 
control  or  similar  work. 

Must  be  young,  attractive,  poised,  re- 
sourceful, must  meet  certain  physical  stand- 
ards. 


Applicant  for  airline  radio  operator's  Job 
must  be  a  high  school  graduate,  have  at  least 
a  third-class  Federal  Communications  Com- 
mission radiotelephone  or  radio-telegraph 
operators  permit,  be  able  to  type  40  words  a 
minute,  and  have  a  basic  knowledge  of  the 
language  used  In  weather  reports.  Teletypist 
must  type  40  words  a  minute  and  have  tele- 
type training  or  experience. 

Must  be  licensed  by  FAA  and  meet  flight 
time  requirements  For  some  types  of  flying, 
Instrument  rating  also  needed.  'Written  and 
physical  exam  required.  Some  airlines  re- 
quire 2  years  or  more  college. 

College  training  desirable.  Some  women 
employed. 


Employment  Opporttmltle*  and  Trends 
to   1986 

Moderate  growth.  Despite  an  expected  in- 
crease m  sales  volume,  selling  will  remain 
keenly  competitive 

Moderate  Increase,  but  competition  for 
available  Jobs  will  be  keen 

Moderate  increase  from  the  growing  de- 
mand for  home  purchase,  and  rentals  Mature 
'R'orkers,  Including  those  transferring  from 
other  kinds  of  saleswork.  are  likely  to  find 
many  Job  opportunities. 

Moderate  growth  resulting  from  expansion 
of  wholesaler's  customer  services,  the  duties 
of  salesworkers.  and  business  in  genera! 


Rapid  Increase  as  construction  expands 
and  more  electric  outlets,  switches  and  wir- 
ing are  needed  for  appliances,  alr-condltlon- 
Ings  systems,  electronic  data  processing 
equipment,  and  electrical  control  devices. 

Very  rapid  growth  as  a  result  of  the  antic- 
ipated expansion  in  Indtistrlal.  commercial, 
and  large  residential  buildings  and  the  mod- 
ernization of  older  elevators. 

Very  rapid  increase  as  more  glass  is  used  In 
new  buildings. 

Rapid  Increase  as  more  bulldozers,  cranes, 
and  other  heavy  machines  are  used  In  con- 
struction work 

Moderate  employment  rise  as  more  work- 
ers are  needed  to  Install  alr-condltlonlrig 
and  heating  ducts  and  other  sheet  metal 
products  In  new  houses,  stores,  offices,  and 
other  buildings. 


Expected  Increase  In  the  number  of  air- 
planes should  result  In  a  moderate  employ- 
ment Increase 

Very  rapid  employment  growth  as  the 
nimiber  of  aircraft  Increases,  Employment  m 
the  Federal  Government,  however,  may  fluc- 
tuate with  changes  In  defense  si)endmg 

Little  or  no  employment  change  due  to 
Improved  communications  equipment. 


Very  rapid  growth  as  aircraft  Increase  in 
number  and  size.  Many  additional  openings 
also  will  occur  as  attendants  transfer  to  other 
occupations.  Continued  fuel  shortages  may 
adversely  affect  employment  growth 

Slow  decline  due  to  automatic  communi- 
cations systems  and  Improvements  in  two- 
way  radios  that  permit  direct  communica- 
tions betewen  pilots  and  air  traffic  con- 
trollers. 


Very  rapid  increase  due  to  growth  in  the 
number  of  aircraft.  Continued  fuel  shortages 
may  adversely  affect  employment  growth 


Extremely   rapid   Increase  because   of   the 
anticipated  growth  of  passenger  and  cargo 

traffic. 
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Occupations   (Ermploymeut   1072) 
ClerlM  (82.600), 

Locomotive  Engineers  (36,000). 
Locomotive  Plremen  ( 14,900) . 

Intercity  Busdrlvera  (26,000). 
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Railroad,  occupatioru 
Quftllflcatlona  and  Training 
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Applicant  sometlmee  given  clerical  and 
aptitude  tests.  Experience  In  working  with 
figures  preferred. 

Vacancies  are  filled  on  a  senorlty  basis  by 
firemen  (helpers)  who  pa.B8  an  examination 
covering  the  operating  rules  and  regulations 
of  a  locomotive.  Must  pass  physical  examina- 
tion. 

Trained  on  the  Job.  Applicant  between  21 
and  35  preferred;  must  pass  physical  exami- 
nation. 


Broadcast  TochnlcUns  (23,000), 


Driving  occupations 

One  year's  driving  experience,  good  hearing 
and  eyesight  required;  must  be  at  least  21. 
Usually  must  have  a  chauffeur's  license. 

scncNTinc  and  ttchnical  occupations 

Technicians 

Must  pass  written  examination  for  Fed- 
eral Communications  Commission  Radio- 
telephone First  Class  Operator  Uceiise  for 
meet  Jobs.  Courses  In  math,  science,  and  elec- 
tronics useful.  Technical  school  or  college 
training  advantageous  for  promotion. 

IltECHANlCS  AND  KXPAIRXllS 

Usually  trained  on  the  Job  or  In  manufac- 
turers' training  schools.  Basic  knowledge  of 
electricity    and    electronics    advantageous. 

Some  poethlgh  school  training  usually  re- 
quired. Armed  forces  preparation  helpful. 

Training  may  be  obtained  on  the  Job.  In 
apprenticeship.  In  vocational  school,  or  Junior 
college. 

Training  may  be  obtained  on  the  Job.  In 
apprenticeship  (usually  4  years).  In  techni- 
cal institutes  and  Junior  colleges,  or  at  Armed 
Forces  Technical  school.  High  school  courses 
in   math   and  science,  Including  electronics. 

UflOfUl. 

UKAI.TH  OCCUPATIONS 

AfedfcoZ  technician,  technologist,  and  assist  ant  occupations 
Electrocardiographic  Technicians  (10,000). 


Employment  Opportunities  and  Trends 
to  1985 

Moderately  declining  employment.  Some 
openings  will  occur  from  death.s  and  retlre- 
nientfi 

Einpujynient  Is  expected  to  show  little  or 
no  change  Nearly  all  openings  will  arise  from 
deatiis  and  retirements. 


Employment  should  de<:Ilne  rapidly  Sc)me 
openings,  however,  will  develop  as  experi- 
enced workers  retire,  die,  or  are  promoted  to 
engineer  positions. 

Little  or  no  change  in  employment  Is 
expected,  but  hundreds  of  Job  openings  »-lU 
become  available  yearly  from  deaths  and  re- 
tirements. 


Business  Machine  Servtceworkers  (69,000). 


Computer  Service  Technlclaus  (45,000). 

Dispensing   Opticians  and   Optical   Mech- 
anics (30,000). 

Instrument  Repairers  (100,000). 


Slow  growth,  with  most  openings  ret^ultlng 
from  deaths  and  retirements.  Some  openings 
win  occur  as  new  radio  and  television  sta- 
tions open,  but  labor-saving  devices  will  limit 
demand. 


Very  rapid  increase.  Opportunities  partic- 
ularly good  for  those  who  have  trained  In 
electronics. 

Expanding  use  of  computers  should  result 
In  a  very  rapid  growth  In  employment 

Very  rapid  Increase  due  to  growth  In  de- 
mand for  prescription  lenses. 

Anticipated  Increase  In  use  of  Instruments 
In  areas  such  as  oceanography,  pollution 
monitoring,  and  medical  diagnosis  should  re- 
sult In   rapid  empwlyment  growth. 


Medical   Assistance    (More    than   200,000). 


Medical  Laboratory   Workers    (166.000). 


Dental  Laboratory  Technicians   (32,000). 


Most  training  on  the  Job,  but  some  colleges 
and  universities  offer  EKG  courses  lasting  a 
few  months. 

Most  training  may  be  obtained  on  the  Job. 
High  schools,  vocational  institutes,  and 
Junior  colleges  offer  vocatonal  training  pro- 
grams. 

A  medical  laboratory  assistant  usually 
needs  only  a  high  school  education  and  on- 
the-job  training.  A  technician  usually  needs 
one  or  more  years  of  training  beyond  high 
school.  A  technologist  usually  must  com- 
plete college  and  a  specialized  training  pro- 
gram In  medical  technology. 

OTHER   HIALTH   OCCUPATIONB 

Training  may  be  obtained  on  the  Job.  In 
vocational  high  school,  or  In  Junior  college. 
Manual  dexterity  needed. 


Very  rapid  employment  growth  u  expected 
due  to  Increased  use  of  electrocardiographs  In 
diagnoses  and  In  routine  physical  checkups 

Excellent  opportunltle.s  due  Ut  t!-.e  very 
rapid  growth  In  the  number  of  physicians, 
the  principal  employers  of  medical  assistants 
Qraduat<'s  of  :^-year  college  prtigrams  wlU  be 
especially  In  demand 

Moderate  expansion  a.s  a  result  of  wide  u.se 
of  laboratory  services  by  physicians. 


Very  good  prosjjects  for  experienced  tech- 
nicians. Very  favorable  opportunities  for  re- 
cent graduates  of  approved  training  pro- 
grams. 


Dlsplayment   (Retail  Trade)    (33,000). 
Photographers  (77,000). 


ART,  DESIGN,  AND  COMMtrNlCATIONS  RXLATKD   OCCTTPATIONS 

Most  learn  on  the  Job.  Artistic  ability  help-  Moderate  Increase 


ful. 

Many  train  on  the  Job  or  In  3-year  ap- 
prenticeship programs.  For  some  specializa- 
tions, posthlgh  school  training  Is  needed. 


Good  opportunities  In  the  rapidly  growing 
technical  fields,  such  a.s  scientific  or  Indus- 
trial photography  and  photojoumallfim  Por- 
trait and  commercial  photographers  should 
face  keen  competition. 


Mill  11,  1976 
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MARTIN   AGRONSKY'S    DISTIN- 
GUISHED SERVICE 

Mr  McGOVERN.  Mr  President,  yes- 
terday's Washington  Star  carried  a  piece 
by  Patricia  Simmons  reporting  that  Mar- 
tin Agronsky.  the  distinguished  host  of 
'Evening  Edition,"  a  popular  Public 
Broadcasting  program,  may  be  trans- 
ferrtHJ  from  that  program  As  one  who 
ha.s  participated  in  this  program  on  sev- 
eral occasions  and  who  has  had  the  privi- 
lege of  viewing  it  on  other  occasions,  I 
very  much  regret  that  Mr.  Agronsky  will 
no  lunger  be  handling  it 

Mr  Agronsky  has  also  for  several  years 
provided  us  with  one  of  the  best  televi- 
sion discu-ssion  programs  on  the  air, 
WTOP's  "AgroiLsky  and  Company."  This 
panel  discussion,  which  frequently  in- 
cludes Peter  LLsagor,  Hugh  Sidey,  James 
Kilpatnck.  Carl  Rowan,  and  George  Will, 
IS  one  of  the  most  stimulating  and  unin- 
hibited public  affairs  discussions  that  one 
can  experience 

I  d(i  nut  know  what  the  exact  shape  of 
Mr  .^gronsky■s  future  will  be.  but  I  do 
know  that  for  many  years  he  has  been 
one  of  our  finest  commentators  I  wish 
him  well  in  whatever  the  future  may 
bring  to  him. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  ar- 
ticle by  Ms.  Simmons  bo  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Enfning   EorriDN"  Being  Axed 
(By  Patricia  Simmons) 

When  urbane  TV  Journalist  Martin  Agron- 
sky walk.s  away  from  his  Interviewer's  chair 
on  Public  Broadcastings  "Evening  Edition" 
on  June  30  It  will  be  for  the  last  time 

'There's  s<5me  furlou.s  v.-heelliig  and  deal- 
ing going  on,"  Is  how  one  broadcfist  source 
sum-s  up  AgroiLsky's  current  plan.s  following 
the  "dollars  catastrophe  "  that  left  the  veter- 
an broadcaster  with  "only  a  half  dozen  sta- 
tion.s'  out  of  the  i*6  that  were  taking  his 
WETA   .show   at    the   beginning   of  this   year. 

It  looks  as  If  Agron-sky's  enviable  7:30  p.m 
slot  mo.st  likely  will  be  taken  over  by  the 
■  Robert  MacNeli  Bepcjrt."  produced  by  Chan- 
nel 13  In  New  ■york  and  now  seen  here  on 
WETA  at   11:30  p  m. 

M.'trtln  Is  such  an  l.Tiportant  part  of  the 
er.iire  PBS  system,  that  there's  no  chance 
were  going  to  let  him  escape."  says  WETA 
President  Ward  Chamberlln.  "but  it  Is  true 
that  'Evenlr.g  Edition'  wTll  not  be  bought 
after  June  30  " 

WETA,  say.s  Ward,  Is  thinking  In  terms  of 
a  new  once-a-week  "Interview  format"  for 
Agronsky.  with  Agronsky  talking  to  leading 
political  figures  in  their  homes  WETA  also 
wants  the  Einmy  and  Peabody  award  winner 
to  stay  on  and  serve  a.s  its  .senior  public  af- 
fairs correspondent 

Meanwhile.  Agronsky  confirms  he  also  has 
an  offer  from  the  Eastern  Education  Televi- 
sion Network  -which  originally  funded  his 
show  before  he  went  with  PB.s—  to  come  back 
and  do  his  Evening  Edition"  show,  once 
again,  with  them  "If  we  can  get  the  fund- 
ing." says  Donald  Scheln,  treasurer  of  ETN. 

Should  this  be  the  outcome,  Agronsky 
would  likely  sever  connections  with  PBS, 
and  ETNA  s  production  of  "Evening  Edition" 
might  not   be  carried   in   Washington 

"I'm  taking  the  ETN  offer  under  con.sid- 
eratlon,"  Agronsky  says  At  the  same  time, 
he  finds  WETA's  new  format  Idea  "Interest- 
ing, a  helluva  lot  ea.sler  than  doing  a  nlghtlv 
show," 

It's  obvious  that  Agronsky — one  of  the 
most  distinguished  and  knowledgeable  re- 
porters In  the  btislnes.s  and  one  who's  worked 


for  all  three  of  the  big  commercial  net- 
works— Is  upset  by  the  financial  fates  behind 
what  may  well  be  the  demise  of  "E^venlng  Edi- 
tion." 

"When  you  put  five  years  Into  something 
and  you  care  about  It,  you  hate  to  lose  a  con- 
stituency." says  Agronsky  who  made  about 
$50,000  a  year  doing  "Evening  Edition"  and 
who  also  chalks  up  another  $25,000  to  $30,000 
a  year  for  doing  the  popular  "Agronsky  & 
Co"  for  WTOP,  which  of  course,  won't  be 
affected. 

Scheln,  who  Is  aLso  president  of  WNHT- 
TV  In  Schnectady.  N.Y..  is  one  of  many  sta- 
tion heads  around  the  country  who  don't 
want  to  see  Agronsky's  Monday-Prlday  pub- 
lic affairs  show  disappear,  "We  did  our  ovra 
poll  and  found  It  to  be  the  third  most  popu- 
lar program  we  carried,"  Scheln  says 

So  what  went  wrong?  Why.  In  these  last 
few  months,  did  many  of  Agronsky's  sta- 
tions suddenly  melt  away? 

The  bugaboo  is  dollars  TTie  250  public 
broadcasting  stations  In  the  United  States 
have  only  so  much  money  to  spend  on  pro- 
gramming Just  like  £iny  housewife,  they're 
looking  for  a  bargain 

In  the  past  few  months  that  Agronsky's 
been  losing  takers — who  must  pay  for  his 
show— ■WNET-13  In  New  York  has  been  of- 
fering ILs  own  news-analysis  show  with  Mac- 
Nell  free 

Some  large  cities,  like  Chicago,  San  FYan- 
clsco,  and  Los  Angeles,  didn't  buy  Agronsky 
beoau.se  they  had  enough  staff  "to  do  their 
own  nightly  news  shows  "  and  no  time  slot 
available  for  another,  says  Pred  Flaxman, 
program  director  of  'WETA. 

"But  when  it  came  to  getting  a  news  show 
free.  I  notice  Chicago  found  a  way  to  work 
MatNell  In   "  Flaxman  adds 

Another  reason  for  the  Agronsky  demise 
Is  that  the  price  tag  of  any  program  in  the 
PBS  cost-sharing  system  depends  on  how- 
many  stations  are  taking  It. 

"As  stations  began  dropping  off."  Scheln 
explains,  "the  cost  for  those  who  really 
wanted  to  keep  Agronsky  became  prohibi- 
tive. '  F\jr  those  last  six  stations.  Scheln 
figures,  the  cost  would  have  been  almost 
$100,000  each 

As  of  now.  MacNell's  show  is  carried  at  no 
cast  by  52  stations.  The  real  test  will  come 
July  1 — after  Agronsky's  show  goes  off — 
when  any  PBS  station  wishing  to  run  Mac- 
Nelll  will  have  to  pay  for  it. 

The  main  market  place  where  PBS  stations 
go  to  shop  for  programs  Is  the  Station  Pro- 
gram Cooperative.  Here  on  a  tight  budget 
handed  out  by  the  Corporation  for  Public 
Broadcasting — the  idea  Is  to  bring  home,  for 
viewers  of  all  ages,  a  discriminating  balance 
of  culture,  entertainment — things  like  "Sesa- 
me Street"  or  "The  Electric  Company" — and, 
of   course,   news 

The  Nielsen  ratings  show  that  It  is  viewers 
over  50  who  are  attracted  to  public  affairs 
newstype  shows,  and  also  more  women  view- 
ers than  men  This  Is  true  for  both  "Evening 
Edition"  and  Paul  Duke's  "Washington  Week 
In  Review" 

Channel  13  points  out,  however,  that  fig- 
ures for  the  MacNeil  show  "are  rather  evenly 
divided"  They  say  it  is  watched  by  almost 
as  many  men  as  women  and  that  46  p>ercent 
of  those  watching  MacNell  are  under  50. 

.Although  Agronsky's  "Evening  Edition" 
and  the  "MacNeil  Report"  are  both  in-depth 
looks  behind  the  Walter  Cronklte  cap)siJJe- 
verslon  of  the  news,  they  come  ofT  quite 
differently 

Each  will  often  concentrate  on  a  single 
story  analysed  by  one  or  several  guest- 
experts,  but  there  the  similarity  ends,  Agron- 
sky-— the  strong  personality — exudes  author- 
ity while  managing  a  more  relaxed  format 
dlscu.sslng  the  current  topic  with  his  guests 

MacNell's  show  opens  with  a  musical  prel- 
ude, more  than  a  bit  like  a  discotheque- 
bounce  There's  also  something  discotheque- 
like about  the  constantly  fiashlng  faces  of 
the   speakers,   as   the   guests   In    Washington 


are  beamed  onto  the  large  screen  behind 
newsman  MacNeU  in  New  York  or  as  the 
camera  switches  to  the  face  of  newsman  Jim 
Lehrer  in   Washington. 

It's  a  production  gimmick  that's  effective 
and  with  MacNell's  straight- man  approach 
to  the  news  gives  an  added  feeling  of 
Immediacy. 

McNeil,  who  only  started  doing  the  show 
for  WNET  last  October,  makes  between  $60.- 
000  and  $70,000  a  year — "In  the  respectable 
category."  says  his  boss  Jay  Iselln,  channel 
president. 

Tht  Canadian — known  to  friends  and  also 
caUed  on  the  show  by  the  nickname 
"Robin" — ^was  born  in  Nova  Scotia.  After 
working  for  Reuters  In  London  he  tried  NBC 
and  the  BBC  before  becoming  a  corresp)ond- 
ent  in  1971  for  National  Public  Affairs  Center 
for  Television, 

He  won  his  Emmy  for  co-anchoring  the 
Watergate  hearings  with  Lehrer, 

In  1968,  MacNell  was  the  author  of  a  much 
publicized  book  about  television  called  "The 
People  Machine:  The  Influence  of  Television 
on  American  Politics."  In  It  he  charged  that 
most  Americans  get  their  news  off  TV  from 
"a  handsome,  but  empty-headed  character 
with  no  news  training,  pontificating  off  the 
teleprompter  from  a  script  someone  else  . . . 
has  written  on  something  he  knows  nothing 
about." 


UNITED  STATES  AND  SOVIET  NAVAL 
STRENGTH 

Mr.  TAFT.  Mr.  President,  it  has  come 
to  my  attention  that  recent  press  reports 
have  claimed  the  U.S.  Navy  to  be  out- 
building the  Soviet  Navy  in  "the  big  ships 
that  count."  I  would  like  to  oflfer  a  few 
reflections  on  this  statement,  particu- 
larly on  what  such  a  situation  would 
mean — if  anything. 

There  are  two  basic  questions  in  any 
naval  comparison:  "How  many"  and 
"What  kind"?  A  navT  with  10  ineffec- 
tive ships  might  be  inferior  to  another 
navy  with  five  effective  ships.  Conversely, 
a  navy  with  five  effective  ships  might  be 
inferior  to  another  navy  with  50  ships, 
each  individually  less  effective.  Both  fac- 
tors, quaUty  and  quantity,  must  be  con- 
sidered in  making  any  comparison. 

Let  us  briefly  review  the  quantitative 
balance  between  the  U.S.  Navy  and  the 
Soviet  Navy  today.  We  outnumber  the 
Soviets  substantially  in  aircraft  carriers : 
We  have  13  carriers  for  fixed -wing  air- 
craft, the  Soviets  have  one  with  two  more 
building.  But  if  we  move  to  what  is  the 
next  most  important  and  effective  type 
of  ship,  the  submarine,  we  see  that  the 
Soviets  outnumber  us  substantially :  They 
have  approximately  250  submarines  for 
antishir^ping  duties — excluding  strategic 
missile  submarines — we  have  73.  Many 
of  the  Soviet  submarines  are  armed  with 
antiship  missiles,  and  some  of  them  can 
launch  these  missiles  while  submerged. 
No  U.S.  submarine  carries  such  missiles 
as  yet. 

Aircraft  carriers  and  submarine  are 
the  most  effective  tj'pes  of  ship  classes, 
we  see  the  following  comparison : 

Ship  type:  U.S.  U-S.SJl. 

Missile  cruisers 27  21 

Gun  cruisers 0  10 

Missile    destroyers 39  50 

Gun  destroyers 30  45 

Ocean   escorts  frigates 66  110 

Past  missile  boats 5  130 

Patrol  torpedo  ASW  craft 2  440 

Mine  countermeasures  craft..  3  286 

Amphibious   ships 86  17 
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We  thus  see  that  in  total  numbers,  the 
Soviets  are  ahead  of  us  or  equal  to  us  In 
almost  even,-  category  except  aircraft 
carriers.  Again,  they  are  far  ahead  nu- 
merically in  the  critical  category  of  sub- 
marines 

What  about  the  qualitative  issue? 
Again,  the  news  reports  I  mentioned 
stated  that  we  are  ahead  in  the  con- 
struction rate  of  'the  big  ships  that 
count  "  Let  us  look  at  the  qualitative 
comparison  from  three  different  aspects: 
How  do  our  big  ships  compare  with  their 
big  ships'"  How  do  our  big  ships  compare 
with  their  smaller  ships?  And  how  do 
our  big  ships  compare  with  their  sub- 
marines? 

If  we  compare  one  of  our  typical  big 
ships  with  one  of  theirs,  we  see  some 
disturbing  things  Let  us  compare  our 
new  nuclear  cruLser,  the  California. 
commissioned  In  1974  with  their  newest 
type  of  cruiser,  the  Kara,  which  went  to 
sea  in  1973 : 

Heltroptere:   U.8.8.  Califomta.  0;    Kara,  1. 

Antlshlp  mlBsUos:  U.S.S.  California.  0; 
Kara.  8 

Antl-alrrraft  mlsBlle  launchers:  U.8.8. 
Caiifornia.  2;  Kara.  8. 

Ouns:  U3.3.  California  2  5-lnch.  Kara.  4 
76-m.m  .  plus  4  30  mm. 

Torpedo  tubes:  U.S.S.  California,  4;  Kara. 
10. 

Antisubmarine  rocket  launchers:  U.S.S. 
California.  I  8-tube;  Kara.  2  18-tube  plus  2 
6-tube. 

The  U.S.S.  California  \s  the  larger  of 
the  two  ships  by  about  2,000  tons.  It  Is  al- 
so undoubtedly  the  more  expensive,  since 
It  Is  nuclear  powered.  But  which  is  the 
more  effective  ship?  Which  of  these  two 
big  ships  counts  for  the  most? 

How  do  our  big  ships  compare  with 
their  smaller  ships?  Small  ships  gen- 
erally have  some  serious  limitations;  but 
In  areas  such  as  the  Mediterranean  they 
can  be  effective.  It  was  In  the  Mediter- 
ranean that  a  small  Egyptian  mLssile 
boat  sank  the  Israel  destroyer  Eilat  in 
1967.  The  Israel  destroyer  had  10  times 
the  tonnage  of  the  Egyptian  Komar ;  but 
the  Komar  proved  the  more  effective 
ship  If  we  look  at  the  smaller  Soviet 
ships  today,  we  see  some,  such  as  the 
Nanuchka-clsiss  corvettes,  that  are  effec- 
tive ships.  The  Nanuchka  class,  of  which 
there  are  at  least  10.  with  more  building, 
displace  only  800  tons,  less  than  a  tenth 
what  the  California  displaces  But  the 
Nanuchka  each  carry  six  antlshlp  mis- 
siles, each  with  a  1,100-pound  warhead. 
The  California's  only  antlshlp  weapons 
are  two  5-inch  guns  The  Nanuchka  also 
carries  on  its  800  tons  two  antiaircraft 
missile  launchers,  two  57 -millimeter  gurus, 
and  one  or  two  launchers  for  antisubma- 
rine rockets. 

In  a  one-on-one  ship-to-ship  engage- 
ment, the  800-ton  Nanuchka  would  count 
for  more  than  the  10.150  ton  nuclear 
powered  California.  So  again,  we  see  that 
just  because  we  may  have  built  more 
ships  of  the  California's  size  over  the  last 
few  years  than  have  the  Soviets  does  not 
mean  we  have  been  building  a  more  ef- 
fective Navy. 

Finally,  how  do  our  big  ships  compare 
with  the  Soviet's  submarines,  particu- 
larly with  their  nuclear  powered  attack 
and   cruise  missiles  submarines?   If   we 


look  at  specific   characteristics,   we  see 
that: 

First.  The  submarine  is  generally  fast- 
er than  the  surface  ship: 

Second  The  submarine  can  detect  the 
surface  ship  before  the  surface  ship  can 
detect  the  submarine;  and 

Third.  If  the  submarine  has  cruise 
missiles,  it  can  generally  attack  the  sur- 
face ship  before  the  surface  ship  can 
attack  the  .submarine. 

I  have  recently  done  some  specific  re- 
search into  the  vulnerability  of  the  pro- 
posed strike  cruiser  to  an  attack  from  a 
Soviet  "CharUe"  class  cruLse  missile  sub- 
marine. The  details  of  the  research  are 
classified,  but  they  show  that  the  strike 
cruiser,  if  buUt,  would  be  very  vulnerable 
to  an  attack  from  a  "Charlie."  This  rein- 
forces the  opinion  which  I  have  long 
held,  and  which  is  shared  by  many  of  our 
submariners,  that  the  whole  cruLser 
destroyer  frigate  type  of  ship  Is  of  little 
use  against  a  modern  nuclear  powered 
attack  submarine. 

These  few  points  just  illustrate  the 
basic  fact  that  we  cannot  say.  "our  ships 
count  for  more,  '  simply  because  they  are 
larger.  Qualitative  factors  are  of  great 
Importance,  and  they  must  be  looked  at 
before  we  comfort  ourselves  for  having 
built  more  large  ships  than  have  the  So- 
viets. While  we  have  been  building  large 
and  expensive  nuclear  powered  cruisers, 
the  Soviets  have  been  building  less  costly 
but  more  effective  ships.  In  effect,  we  may 
have  outspent  them,  but  they  ma.v  have 
outthought  us.  They  have  organized 
their  fleet  around  a  concept  designed 
specifically  to  defeat  our  fleet;  we  retain 
a  concept  developed  to  defeat  the  Im- 
perial Japanese  Navy  30  years  ago.  We 
build  more  Californias.  but  the  Soviets 
build  far  more  nuclear  powered  sub- 
marines than  we  do. 

Can  we  say.  finally,  that  we  have  built 
more  of  "the  ships  that  count,"  as  these 
news  reports  have  claimed?  I  wonder. 


DR.  TERREL  H.  BELL  RETURNS 
TO  UTAH 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President.  I  was  dis- 
appointed to  learn  of  Dr.  Terrel  H. 
Bell's  departure  from  the  Office  of  Edu- 
cation, effective  August  1.  He  will  be 
sorely  missed  in  Washington.  As  Com- 
missioner he  .served  with  candor,  honesty 
and  charm  Those  who  worked  with  him 
were  highly  impressed  with  his  substan- 
tive grasp  of  the  problems  in  the  field 
of  education.  In  his  2  years  he  has  made 
an  Impact  on  the  American  system  of 
education.  As  a  fellow  Utahan.  I  am 
proud  of  his  accomplishments  It  has 
been  an  honor  to  work  with  him  through 
the  past  decades  in  Utah  and  more  re- 
cent in  Washington. 

I  wish  him  continued  success  in  his 
new  position  as  chief  executive  officer  of 
Utah's  Board  of  Regents.  I  look  forward 
to  seeing  and   working  with   him. 


LONG-RANGE  CRUISE  MISSILES. 
SOME  IMPLICATIONS  OF  THEIR 
DEVELOPMENT  AND  DEPLOY- 
MENT 

Mr   McGOVERN.  Mr   President.  Rep- 
resentative   Jonathan    Bingham    and    I 


have  recently  released  a  report  prepared 
for  the  Arms  Control  Committee  of 
Members  of  Congress  for  Peace  Through 
Law.  The  report,  "Long-Range  Cruise 
Missiles,  Some  Implications  of  Their  De- 
velopment and  Deployment,"  explains 
tlie  initial  flight  tests  of  the  cruise  mis- 
siles, and  calls  for  an  immediate  sus- 
pension of  these  flight  tests  The  report 
also  provides  a  comprehensive  descrip- 
tion of  the  capabilities  and  cost  of  crui.se 
missiles,  the  plan.s  for  their  deployment, 
their  Impact  on  arms  control  efforts,  and 
their  impact  on  the  national  strategy 
they  are  designed  to  support 

I  have  already  introduced  an  amend- 
ment to  disallow  the  funds  for  the  de- 
velopment of  long-ranKf  air-  and  sea- 
launched  cruise  missiles  unless  there  is 
Presidential  certification  regarding 
SALT  limitations  on  the  long-range 
cruise  missiles  being  unlikel>  amend- 
ment 1602  to  S.  2965 — but  as  markup 
on  this  bill  begins,  I  would  urge  Mem- 
bers to  examine  the  conclusions  and  the 
reasons  for  the  conclusions  reached  in 
tills  report  I,  tlierefore,  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  report  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  report 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Long-Rance  Cruise  Missiles,  Scime  Impli- 
cations or  Their  Development  and  De- 
plot  ment 

(A    research    paper    presented     by    Senator 

George     McOovern     and     Rlpresentative 

Jonathan  Bingham  i 

conclusions 

The  IXense  Department  Is  develc^lng 
two  new  strategic  weapons  systems — the 
Navy  Submarine  Launched  Crulfse  ML-isUe 
(SLCM)  and  the  Air  Force  Air  Launched 
Cruise  MlssUe  (  ALCM  ) — which.  If  developed 
and  deployed  as  planned,  would  add  an 
entirely  new  dimension  to  the  strategic  arms 
race  The  additional  numbers  and  presumed 
capability  offered  by  these  systenLs  must  be 
weighed  against  the  cost  of  broadening  the 
strategic  arms  competition  and  adding  an 
entirely  new,  and  {jerhaps  fatal,  set  of 
verification  problems  for  arms  limitation 
agreements.  Since  Initial  flight  tests  of  both 
systems  began  In  the  spring  of  1976.  It  is 
Imperative  that  the  arms  control  Implica- 
tions be  examined  and  resolved  promptly 
In  the  absence  of  a  demonstration  of  com- 
{>elllng  need,  the  responsible  course  would 
also  be  to  suspend  flight  tests  until  a  care- 
ful evaluation  of  the  entire  cruise  missile 
problem  has  been  completed. 

This  recommendation  flows  from  the  fol- 
lowing observations: 

A  cruise  missile  deployment  would  create 
a  new  arena  of  technological  competition 
between  the  United  States  and  the  Soviet 
Union.  That  competition  Is  wholly  unjusti- 
fiable In  terms  of  any  additional  security 
which  might  be  gained;  Indeed,  equivalent 
deployments  on  both  sides  would  place  the 
United  States  at  a  relative  disadvantage  in 
the  strategic  balance. 

It  Is  not  possible  to  count  cruise  missiles 
once  they  are  deployed,  or  to  distinguish  be- 
tween conventional  and  strategic  versions, 
through  unilateral  means  of  Inspection. 
Hence,  they  pose  a  severe  threat  to  the  con- 
fidence in  verification  which  is  essential  for 
successful,  comprehensive  arms  control 
agreements. 

If  deployed  as  planned,  the  SLCM  would 
have  no  military  utUlty  save  in  the  most  Im- 
probable scenarios  Any  continuous  a.sslgn- 
ment  to  new  strategic  mlsslon.s  would  divert 
vessels   carr>'liig   SLCMs    from    fulfillment   of 
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the  purposes  for  which  they  were  designed 
and  lirqulred. 

An  ACLM  deployment  would  amo\int  to  a 
MIRVlng"  of  the  bomber  force  In  response 
to  a  hypothetical  threat  For  the  foreseeable 
futxire  It  would  be  a  needless  addition  to 
strategic  capabilities;  if  a  greater  threat  de- 
velops, more  effective  responses  can  be 
found. 

Total  cruLse  missile  program  costs  would  be 
over  M  4  billion.  «3  1  billion  for  the  SLCM 
and  at  least  $13  billion  for  the  AIX"M  The 
construction  of  upw  dedicated  launch  plat- 
forms, such  as  a  Cruise  Missile  Carrier  (CMC) 
aircraft,  would  push  the  costs  many  times 
higher  To  perform  the  same  assigned  roles, 
the  CMC  wijuld  probably  be  acquired  In  num- 
ber comparable  to  tho.se  contemplated  for  the 
B-1. 

This  report  will  att«mpt  to  describe  the 
capabilities  and  cost  of  cruise  missiles,  the 
plans  for  their  deployment,  their  Impact  on 
arms  control  efTortJi.  and  their  Impact  on  the 
national  strategy  they  are  designed  to  sup- 
port. 

STSTElf    DESCRIPTION 

A  cruise  missile  Is  a  small,  pllotless  airplane 
that  Is  flown  Into  lt,s  target  kamikaze-style. 
The  first  crul.se  mLsstle  was  the  German  V-1 
of  World  War  II,  and  In  the  Fifties  and  Six- 
ties the  United  States  operated  a  number  of 
strategic  cruLse  missiles  from  submarines  and 
mlBsUe  bases  In  the  United  States  and 
abroad  These  mLsslles,  including  the  RE- 
OULUS,  SNARK.  and  MACE,  were  phased 
out  by  the  mId-Slxtles  These  were  all  large, 
high-flying  aircraft  that  were  very  vulnerable 
to  Soviet  anti-aircraft  defenses.  One  air- 
launched  crul.ie  missile,  the  HOUND  DOG, 
continues  in  service  with  SAC  B  52s,  but  Is 
being  rapidly  phased  out.  The  Soviet  Union 
continues  to  operate  a  small  force  of  long- 
range  air  and  siibmarlne-launched  cruise 
missiles  of  19508  vintage  and  a  much  larger 
force  of  very  short-range  surface  and  sub- 
marine-launched cruLse  rin.sslles  ' 

The  current  generation  of  cruise  missiles 
being  developed  by  the  U.S  armed  forces  Is 
as  different  from  their  predecessors  as  a 
Porsche  91  IS  Is  from  a  Model  T  Pord.  This 
has  been  made  possible  by  three  major  ad- 
vances In  technology: 

(1)  Development  of  lightweight  turlxDfan 
engines  capable  of  driving  a  small  missile  a 
long  way; 

(2)  New  guidance  technology  permitting 
the  missile  to  fly  at  very  low  altitudes  and 
to  strike  Its  target  with  a  circular  error  prob- 
ability of  0.1  nautical  miles. 

(3)  New  smaller  and  lighter  nuclear  war- 
heads' 

Because  these  ml.sslles  are  very  small  (ten 
feet  long  by  less  than  two  feet  In  diameter), 
they  can  be  carried  In  great  numbers  on  air- 
craft, surface  ships  and  submarines  Because 
of  the  low  altitudes  at  which  they  fly,  they 
are  almost  undetectable  from  ground-based 
radars  before  they  strike  their  targets  Be- 
cause of  their  low  cost  compared  to  manned 
aircraft,  and  the  absence  of  a  crew,  they  are 
much  better  suited  to  a  strategy  of  Hooding 
defenses. 

The  guidance  system  of  the  new  U.S.  cruise 
missiles  Is  known  as  TAINS  ( TERCOM  as- 
sisted inertia  navigation  system)  It  is  a 
simple,  low-cost  Inertia)  platform  periodically 
updated  by  comparlnt;  the  profile  of  the  ter- 
rain underneath  the  missile  with  a  digital 
map  stored  in  the  memory  of  an  onboard 
computer.  The  accuracy  of  this  system  de- 
pends o;.  the  distance  of  the  target  from 
the  last  up-date  point  and  the  nauire  of  the 
terrain  at  that  point  but  remains  under  all 
circumstances  high  enough  to  give  the  mis- 
sile an  extraordinary  hard  target  kill  capac- 
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Ity/^  Terminal  guidance  by  microwave  radl- 
ometry,  or  optical  guidance,  will  give  pin- 
point accuracy. 

The  Navy  and  the  Air  Force  are  each  de- 
veloping different  airframes,  while  their  mis- 
siles share  the  same  guidance  and  engine 
technology. 

The  Navy's  Submarine  Launched  Cruise 
Missile  I  SLCM )  Is  being  developed  in  two 
versions,  strategic  ajid  tactical,  with  different 
guidance  systems,  engines,  and  warheads,  but 
sharing  the  same  airframe  Both  versions 
will  be  encapsulated  to  permit  submerged 
submarine  launch  through  the  torpedo  tubes 
and  can  also  be  launched  from  surface  ships 
and  airplanes. 

The  strategic  version  Is  being  developed 
because:  ".  .  .  It  provides  a  desirable  aug- 
mentation of  capability,  unique  fxjtentlal  for 
unambiguous,  controlled,  single  weapon  re- 
SfKinse  and  an  invulnerable  reserve  force.* 

The  Navy  plans  to  do  this  by  deploying  a 
few  (perhaps  four  or  five)  strategic  SLCMs 
on  each  of  the  approximately  70  modern  nu- 
clear powered  attack  submarines  (SSNi  in 
the  fleet.  These  SSNs  would  not  be  deployed 
off  the  coasts  of  the  Soviet  Union  like  their 
Polaris/Poseidon  counterparts  but  would 
continue  to  operate  In  their  normal  areas 
But.  In  the  event  of  the  collapse  or  destruc- 
tion of  the  other  deterrent  forces,  these  sub- 
marines would  approach  close  to  the  coasts 
of  the  Soviet  Union  or  any  other  adversary 
and  launch  their  nuclear-tipped  missiles/ 
Also,  because  of  their  high  accuracy,  they 
could  be  used  In  "surgical"  nuclear  strikes 
against  Individual  targets  as  part  of  former 
Secretary  of  Defense  James  Schleslnger  s 
program  of  counterforce  options. 

The  SLCM  is  designed  to  have  a  range,  fly- 
ing at  very  low  altitudes,  of  14O0  nautical 
miles,  and  a  speed  of  Mach  O.7.'  A  more  typi- 
cal flight  pattern  would  likely  be  a  slow  climb 
to  20.000  feet,  prolonged  high  altitude  flight 
at  reduced  speed,  and  then  a  dive  to  the 
penetration  altitude  of  under  300  feet  on  ap- 
proaching Soviet  air  defenses.  Tliis  ■high- 
low"  profile  would  give  the  SUJM  a  range  of 
about  2000  nautical  miles.  The  average  head- 
on  radar  cross-section  of  the  missile  is  oflS- 
cially  described  as  being  about  the  size  of  a 
.seagull,  and  in  testing  against  simulated 
Soviet  radars,  has  been  shown  to  be  undetect- 
able at  altitudes  under  300  feet.  The  war- 
bead  has  been  unoCicially  estimated  as  hav- 
ing a  yield  of  about  200  kilotons.' 

TTie  tactical  version  would  be  essentially 
the  same  airframe,  except  that  fuel  would  be 
offloaded  to  make  weight  and  space  available 
for  a  larger-sized  conventional  warhead,  re- 
ducing the  range  to  3(X)  nautical  miles.  The 
T.'MNS  guidance  would  also  be  replaced  by 
the  HARPOON  missile  seeker  ThL'  seeker  Is 
an  active  radar  homing  device  usable  only 
against  ships.  The  long-range  turbofan 
tnglne  would  be  replaced  with  a  higher 
thrust  turbojet,  also  from  the  HARPOON 
missile.  The  strategic  and  tactical  versions 
would  be  externally  identical,  and  hence  In- 
dii^tingulshable  from  one  another  to  the  out- 
:  Ide  observer  ' 

The  tactical  SLCM  would  be  carried  on 
submarines,  naval  patrol  aircraft,  large  sur- 
face ships,  and  possibly  on  carrier-based 
■Strike  aircraft  The  Navy  would  also  like  to 
cc)nstruct  a  nuclear-powered  strike  cruiser 
'  CSGN)  with  tactical  SLCMs  as  Its  main  bat- 
tery This  ship  would  supplement  the  Navy's 
shrinking  aircraft  carrier  force  in  places  such 
as  the  Indian  Ocean  ' 

Since  300  miles  is  greater  than  the  range 
(if  ship  or  submarine  sensor?,  a  data  link 
from  another  party,  such  as  an  aircraft  or 
another  surface  ship,  would  be  required  to 
attack  targets  at  ranges  much  In  excess  of 
perhaps  50  or  60  miles.* 

While  the  limiting  factor  In  Navy  cruise 
missile    design    1p    the    21"    diameter    of    a 


submarine  torpedo  tube,  the  limiting  factor 
In  the  design  of  the  Air  Force  Air  Launched 
Cruise  Missile  (ALCMi  is  the  168"  length  of 
the  rotary  launcher  aboard  U.S.  strategic 
bombers.  The  ALCM  is  an  outgrowth  of  the 
cancelled  Subsonic  Cruise  Armed  Decoy 
(SCAD)  program,  and  is  a  SCAD  without  the 
decoy  electronics  package  The  ALCM  is  pres- 
ently being  developed  only  in  a  strategic  ^  er- 
Blon. 

It  is  being  developed  because  an  air- 
launched  cruLse  missile  may  be  required  to 
complement  the  pure  penetratmg  bomber  In 
advanced  threat  environments,  but  the  ex- 
tent of  the  need  depends  on  how  the  threat 
evolves"  " 

The  ALCM  would  be  carried  aboard 
manned  bombers  to  stand  off  from  terminal 
air  defenses  and  to  permit  the  attack  of 
lower  priority  undefended  targets  from  a  dis- 
tance. 

The  B-1,  if  produced,  is  designed  to  carry 
up  to  23  ALCMs.  and.  by  off-loading  fuel, 
could  carry  up  to  36.  both  internally  and  ex- 
ternally. The  B-52  bomber  can  carry  up  to  20 
ALCMs--  In  practice,  however,  the  actual 
weapon  load  would  be  a  mixture  of  Short 
Range  Attack  Missiles  iSRAMsi.  ALCMs.  and 
gravity  weapons  The  externally  carried  mis- 
siles would  have  an  add-on  fuel  tank,  ex- 
tending the  range  to  1200  nautical  miles  Ex- 
ternally carried  weaponry  would,  of  course, 
sharply  reduce  the  range  of  the  parent  air- 
craft The  range  of  the  Internally  carried 
missiles  would  be  shorter,  perhaps  1000  nau- 
tical miles  A  typical  mission  profile  would  be 
a  high  altitude  launch  from  a  bomber  flying 
at  45.000  feet,  a  gradual  descent  over  hun- 
dreds of  miles  while  cruising  at  a  speed  of 
Mach  0.55,  followed  by  a  descent  to  flTty  foot 
altitude  for  a  fifty  miles  terminal  approach 
to  the  target  at  a  "dash"  speed  of  Mach  0  7 

Another  possibility  is  that  the  Air  Force 
will  procure  a  version  of  the  Navy  SLCM  in 
an  effort  to  reduce  costs.  This  missile  would 
either  be  shortened  (reducing  range)  to  fit 
In  the  missile  racks  of  existing  bombers,  or 
a  new  pylon  would  be  develc^>ed  for  the  B-52 
to  carry  the  longer-range  full-size  SLCMs. ^ 

A  final  possibility,  suggested  by  Dr.  Rich- 
ard Garwln  of  IBM.  is  the  use  of  a  wide-body 
aircraft,  such  as  the  Boeing  747,  as  a  stand- 
off cruise  missile  carrier  as  an  alternative  to 
the  B-1.  This  aircraft  would  carry  between 
50  and  100  long  range  cruise  missiles,  and 
would  stand  off  several  hundred  miles  from 
the  borders  of  the  Soviet  Union  and  launch 
salvos  of  missiles. 

Unofficial  reports  have  tended  to  suggest 
that  rather  than  an  ALCM  and  a  SLCM.  a 
single  cruise  missile  would  be  purchased. "^ 
Tills  missile,  almast  certainly  an  SLCM  vari- 
ant, would  also  be  used  as  an  Air  Force  tac- 
tical alr-to-surface  missile  and  as  an  Army 
battlefield  suppxjrt  missile.  Perhaps  as  many 
a"!  6.000  of  these  missiles,  with  strategic  and 
tactical  nviclear  warheads  as  well  as  conven- 
tional warheads,  would  be  purchased  A 
heavy  deployment  of  this  single  missile 
would  make  virtually  every  aircraft  in  the 
Navy  and  Air  Force  Inventory.  Including 
transports.  Into  a  potential  strategic  bomber 

IMPLICATIONS      COST 

■Whatever  Its  expense  in  relative  terms,  the 
cruise  missile  program  is  not  cheap  However. 
It  is  hazardous  for  anyone,  including  the  De- 
fense Department,  to  try  to  estimate  what 
total  program  costs  for  cruise  missiles  might 
be.  Procurement  plans  have  not  been  made 
with  any  certainty.  Cost  per  missile  cajinot 
yet  be  accurately  determined.  In  the  absence 
of  reliable  data  on  penetration  rates,  It  Is 
Impossible  to  calculate  the  more  relevant 
figure  of  cost  per  warhead  delivered  on  tar- 
get. Inflation  rates  for  futtire  years  are  un- 
knowable. TTierefore,  aU  cost  figures  should 
be  regarded  ■with  some  skepticism 
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ANNUAL  CRUISE  MISSILE  DEVELOPMENT  COSTS  THROUGH  FISCAL  YEAR  1980 
I  In  millions  ol  dolttrs| 


Maif  //,  1976 


Fncal 

|f«tr— 

1973  and  prior 

1974 

1975 

1976 

197T 

1977 

1978-80 

Tfltll 

SLCM '                              

4.0 

2.6 
MO.O 

38.0 
54.6 

101.8 
51.0 

42.1 
13.0 

192.4 
103.8 

563  9 
165.0 

944  8 

ALCM 

'68.3 

46b.  7 

TpUl                         

71.3 

12.6 

92.6 

152. 8 

55.1 

2K.2 

728.9 

1,  410. 5 

I  Indudei  both  developmont  »nd  pilot  producbon  costs  (35  miisilot).  SoufCts:  Fiscal  yMf  1976  SASC  h««nnp,  pt  2,  p.  739.  pL  10.  p.  5147.  Fiscal  VMf  1976  Hous* 

>  Includes  portion  o(  $72,300,000  Jpont  on  tho  SCAD  piogiam.  ALCM  d*v*lopmtnt  costs  without    Appropriabons  Committee  hearings,  pt.  4.  pp.  148,  150,  289.  Fiscal  year  1975  House  Approprla- 


SCAO  are  $393,400,000. 
Note    All  costs  are  in  then-year  dollars. 


bons  Committee  heaiings,  pt.  4.  p.  1276. 


CRUISE  MISSILE  TOTAL  PROGRAM  COSTS 
|ln  millions  ol  dotlarsj 


Tactical 
SLCM 

StratMic 
SLCM 

Total 
SLCM 

ALCM 

Total 

'  1,  161.6 

1368  3 
660.4 
289.7 

1,530.2 
944.8 
630.3 

"750.0 

465.7 

NA 

2.280.2 

R  4  0                                                 .-     - - -- - 

284.9 

1,410.5 

other' 

m 

630,3 

jotjl 

1,446.5 

1,318.4 

3,105.3 

1,215.7 

4, 321. 0 

•  Author's  estimate.  „  „„  .„^  

'  Includes  cost  o(  modifying  SSNs  to  cany  the  stiatebc  SLCM,    Other  procurement,     'Military 
construction,  "  and    "Operations  and  maintenance"  costs. 
<  No  data  available. 

Note:  This  table  is  an  attempt  to  bring  together  known  cost  figures  in  order  to  give  ballpark 
estimate  ol  total  cruise  missile  program  costs.  Procurement  costs  are  in  fiscal  year  1975  dotlars. 


submarine  modification  costs  art  in  fiscal  year  1977  dollars,  R.  &  0.  costs  are  in  then-year  dollars, 

others  unknown. 

Sources:  Fiscal  year  1976/7T  SASC  hearings,  pt.  10,  pp.  5213-5215.  Fiscal  year  1975  SASC 
hearings,  pL  7,  p.  3717. 


However,  some  flgures  are  available.  De- 
velopment cost  of  the  ALCM  la  expected  to 
be  about  $393  mllUon.  Adding  to  this  the 
$72  mllUon  cost  of  the  cancelled  SCAD,  total 
development  cost  should  be  about  $+65  mil- 
lion, to  be  spent  through  1980. ■•  The  ALCM 
Is  being  developed  to  a  deslgn-to-cost  goal 
of  $500,000  per  missile  In  FY  1974  dollars." 
Assuming  a  production  of  1500  missiles,  this 
would  yield  a  procurement  coet  of  $750  mil- 
lion, probably  to  be  spent  between  1980  and 
1985  Therefore,  the  total  program  coot  for 
the  ALCM  must  be  over  $1.2  billion. 

Predicted  development  coet  for  the  SLCM 
la  $944.8  million  In  then  year  dollars."  The 
Strategic  SLCM  Is  expected  to  cost  $792,000 
per  missile,  and  the  Tactical  SLCM  $726,000, 
both  In  FY  1975  dollars."  The  Navy  expects 
to  spend  $1.53  billion  on  procurement,  al- 
though It  neglected  to  state  In  what  type 
dollars '»  This  sum  will  probably  purchase 
500  strategic  and  1600  tactical  SLCMs. 
manufactured  between  1980  and  1987.  Other 
costs  for  the  SLCM  program.  Including 
modifying  submarines  to  carry  the  Strategic 
SLCM,  are  offlclally  predicted  to  total  $630 
million,  for  a  minimum  total  program  cost 
of  $3.1  billion."' 

Some  cost  escalation  can  be  expected.  The 
predicted  cost  of  a  Strategic  SLCM  has  risen 
from  $630,000  In  FY  1976  to  $792,000  this 
year,  a  rise  of  some  25  percent.-'"  However,  as 
the  development  program  continues,  in  real 
terms  further  rises  are  likely  to  be  smaller. 
Since  the  remaining  technical  problems  are 
not  particularly  complex,  no  dramatic  cost 
overruns  are  likely. 

However,  the  muItl-bllllon  dollar  costs  of 
the  current  cruise  missile  program  are  only 
the  beginning.  If  the  United  States  opts  for 
large-scale  trl-.servlce  use,  total  program 
costs  could  rise  to  over  $6  billion,  and  cruise 
missiles  wotild  remain  In  production 
through  the  1980s  Purchase  of  a  fleet  of 
cruise  missile  carrier  aircraft  at  p>erhaps  $100 
million  per  copy,  could  lead  to  procurement 
costs  of  up  to  $15  billion  In  1975  constant 
dollars. 

A  high  level  of  American  investment  In 
cruise  missiles  is  likely  to  lead  to  strenuous 
Soviet  efforts  to  defend  against  them.  There- 
fore, merely  to  maintain  an  existing  level  of 
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capability,  we  would  be  "locked-ln"  to  the 
purchase  of  a  more  capable  foUcrw-on  mis- 
sile In  the  1980s  We  will  be  lighting  oft  a 
technological  arms  race  In  yet  another  area. 
Added  Soviet  defenses  would  also  pass  a  more 
severe  threat  to  penetrating  bombers,  to  the 
extent  that  It  remains  a  part  orf  strategic 
planning. 

Of  course,  the  Soviets  may  not  respond 
only  with  a  cruise  mLssUe  defense,  but  al.so 
with  cruise  missiles  of  their  own.  Since  the 
UJ3.  Is  far  more  vulnerable  to  cruise  missiles 
than  the  Soviet  Union,  this  would  almost 
certainly  inspire  the  development  of  some 
kind    of    American    cruise    missile    defense" 

Also,  as  will  be  seen.  It  Is  nearly  Impos- 
sible to  limit  cruise  missiles  by  means  of 
arms  control  agreements.  Therefore,  a  U.S. 
large-scale  cruise  missile  deployment  would 
be  likely  to  make  any  sort  of  enforceable 
arms  control  agreement  Impossible  So.  the 
real  cost  of  a  cruise  missile  deployment  might 
Include:  an  airmobile  ICBM  to  replace  the 
current  MINUTEMAN  missiles,  addltloiml 
TRIDENT  submarines,  a  follow-on  cruise 
missile,  terminal  antl-crulse  mlaslle  defense.s 
for  some  installations,  and  perhaps  some 
i*ort  of  area  antl-crulse  missile  defense  The 
real  coet  of  an  American  cruise  mls.slle  de- 
ployment Is  that  of  a  massive,  uncontrolled 
strategic  arms  race. 

IMPI.ICA'nONS ;      Mtl-rrART    OPERATIONAL 

General  Characteristics 
Cruise  ml.sslles  have  apparent  military  ad- 
vantages because  they  are  small,  relatively 
cheap,  lon^-range,  and  highly  accurate  Ad- 
vances In  guidance  technology  promise  to  give 
future  tactical  cruise  missiles  the  capability 
of  striking  a  hard  target  with  pinpoint  ac- 
curacy hundreds  of  miles  distant  from  their 
launch  point.  Cruise  missile  technology  might 
also  lead  to  development  of  a  low-cost  alter- 
native to  tactical  aircraft  in  deep  interdic- 
tion missions  against  heavily  defended  tar- 
gets. This  sort  of  usage  is  not  envisioned  In 
cuirent  programs  (as  reported  to  Congress), 
although  once  the  technology  Is  developed, 
it  could  always  be  adapted  to  that  purpose 
The  sea-based  Tactical  SLCM  would  likely 
be  widely  scattered  aboard  U.S.  Navy  sub- 
marines, surface  ships  and  aircraft  worldwide 
In  this  sea  of  cmlse  missiles  would  swim  a 
relative  handful   of  strategic  weapons,   pro- 


tected by  dispersal,  the  mobility  of  their 
launch  platforms,  and  the  vast  number  of 
tactical  look-alikes.  Development  of  an  Air 
Force  tactical  version  would  provide  a  similar 
"haven"  for  Air  Force  strategic  weapons. 

This  sort  of  deployment  would  obliterate 
the  already  vague  dl.stlnctlon  between 
"strategic"  and  "tactical"  weapons  Every 
ship,  every  submarine,  every  airplane  in  the 
U.S.  inventory  would  be  a  potential  carrier 
of  strategic  weapons.  Such  a  deployment 
would  probably  make  It  impossible  for  the 
Soviets  to  hunt  down  all  of  the  possible 
launch  platforms,  presumably  enhancing  the 
security  of  the  deterrent. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  would  complicate 
U.S.  command,  control,  and  security  prob- 
lems. It  would  be  very  difficult  to  transmit 
accurate  and  useful  targeting  ln.«;tructlon.s 
to  individual  submarines  or  aircraft  deployed 
overseas,  particularly  in  a  post-attack  en- 
vironment Further,  the  diffusion  of  long- 
range  nuclear  missiles  throughout  the  tacti- 
cal forces  will  make  It  more  difficult  to  pro- 
tect the  missiles,  to  avoid  accidents,  and  to 
prevent  their  unauthorized  use. 

Also,  strategic  missiles  on  "tactical"  plat- 
form.s  will  make  it  more  difficult,  ambiguous, 
and  dangerous  to  use  general  purpose  forces 
Because  of  the  uncertainty  of  detecting  a 
cruise  missile  after  It  has  been  launched,  it  is 
likely  that  any  aircraft  or  submarine  In  R 
potential  launch  position  would  be  viewed  as 
a  threat  There  is  alway.s  the  danger  that  at- 
tack submarines  may  find  themselves  em- 
broiled in  conflicts  and  relea.se  their  strategic 
weapons  without  authorization  Or  US.  deci- 
sionmakers may  well  be  Inhibited  from  using 
general  purpose  forces  by  the  fear  of  unau- 
thorized use  or  to  preserve  them  against  the 
possibility    of   a    later   strategic    conflict 

Since  the  Soviets  are  unlikely  to  be  able 
to  destroy  all  cruise  ml.'isile  platforms  under 
any  circumstances,  they  are  likely  to  concen- 
trate their  efforts  on  destroying  crvilse  mis- 
siles once  launched  This  may  be  pos.slble 
given  the  time  and  the  allor-atir.n  of  re- 
sources because  of  the  inherent  "Character- 
istics of  cruise  missiles. 

Cruise  ml-ssUes  are  range-limited  To  strike 
at  Urgets  deep  within  the  Soviet  Union,  they 
must  fly  at  high  altitudes  In  order  to  con- 
serve fuel  Whenever  they  rise  much  above 
the  surface  they  are  vulnerable  to  detection. 
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Crui.se  missiles  are  slow  TTiey  may  consume 
as  much  as  four  hours  flight  time  en  route 
U>  their  targets  Launched  In  small  numbers 
and  at  long  range  a  few  cruise  missiles  may 
be  hunted  down  by  large  numbers  of  fighter 
aircraft  Launched  In  larger  numbers,  fighter 
defenses  are  saturated,  and  most  cruise  mis- 
siles would  be  likely  to  survive v=  However, 
since  It  is  impcxsslble  to  predict  which  cruise 
missiles  will  be  lost,  important  targets  must 
be  covered  by  two  or  more  missiles. 

Crul.se  mUssUes  are  also  vulnerable  to  low- 
altitude  Surface-to-Alr  Missiles  (SAMs)  such 
a.s  the  SAM-3  and  6  used  in  the  October  War, 
and  In  particular  to  a  hvpothetlcal  terminal 
defense  missile  that  the  Soviets  could  de- 
ploy In  the  1980s*  Also,  a  number  of  termi- 
nal gun  defenses  have  been  developed  by 
both  the  US  and  Soviet  Navies  for  the  pro- 
tection of  their  ships  Therefore.  It  Is  possible 
for  the  Soviets  to  protect  any  single  target 
against  cruise  missiles,  but  the  cost  of  pro- 
tecting all  pos.slble  targets  Is  probably  pro- 
hibitive, at  least  without  the  application  of 
new  technology  The  Soviet  Union  would  be 
unlikely  to  make  an  effort  to  protect  any 
but  the  most  exposed  targets  unless  the 
United  States  makes  cruise  missiles  a  major 
element  In  the  U.S.  nuclear  deterrent  force.** 
The  ALCM 

The  ALCM  shares  the  capabilities  and  vul- 
nerabilities of  other  cruise  missiles,  but  Its 
relatively  short  range  makes  It  unsuitable  as 
a  stand-off  missile  It  is  designed  strictly  as 
an  adjunct  to  the  manned  boml>er,  and  in 
this  role  there  seems  to  be  little  question 
that  It  will  work  as  designed  if  launched  in 
sufficient  numbers. 

The  mix  of  defense  forces  needed  to  de- 
feat a  bomber  force  (emphasizing  manned 
fighter  aircraft)  dltTers  from  a  defen.se  dedi- 
cated against  a  cruise  missile  force  (termi- 
nal SAMs).  The  Soviets  presumably  will 
be  unable  to  muster  the  resources  to  defend 
against  both  adequately*  By  maintaining 
the  ALCM  as  part  of  a  manned  bomber  force. 
It  can  be  argued  that  we  force  them  to  de- 
fend against  both,  or  neither 

However,  the  Defense  Department  has  ar- 
gued that  the  ALCM  is  not  now  needed  to 
tielp  manned  bombers  penetrate;  rather.  It 
is  being  develo{>ed  In  response  to  a  hypo- 
thetical future  threat  TTie  ALCM  program 
will  generate  a  quantum  Jump  in  bomber 
capability.  It  la.  In  fact,  b  "MIRVlng"  of  the 
bomber  force  permitting  a  single  bomber  to 
lay  waste  to  many  widely  .separated  targets 
with  a  much  lower  attrition  of  the  bomber 
force 

The  strategic  SLCM 

As  previously  noted,  the  Strategic  SLCM  ts 
being  developed  by  the  Navy  because : 

".  .  .  it  provides  a  desirable  augmentation 
of  capability,  a  unique  potential  for  unam- 
biguous, controlled,  single  weapon  response 
and  an  Invulnerable  reserve  force"  *" 

At  first  glance,  this  augmentation  appears 
fairly  substantial  600  missiles  on  75-90  sub- 
marines, depending  on  how  far  Into  the 
19808  one  projects*^  However,  the  Pentagon's 
own  Defense  Science  Board  has  recom- 
mended that  the  purcha.se  quantities  of  the 
SLCM  be  increased  or  that  the  program  be 
cancelled.*"  It  Is  not  difficult  to  understand 
why.  Most  of  the  cruise  mlssUe-carrylng  sub- 
marines are  likely  to  be  In  port  or  operating 
In  areas  well  out  of  range  of  the  Soviet 
Union.  Only  a  tiny  fraction  of  those  500  mis- 
siles would  be  available  in  a  crisis  situation 
For  the  rest,  there  would  be  a  delay  rang- 
ing from  a  few  hours  to  many  days  before 
their  submarines  could  reach  a  firing  posi- 
tion. Many  submarines  would  never  reach 
their  launch  areas,  either  because  they  had 
been  destroyed,  or  their  operatlonsJ  tasks 
Itept  them  away  from  the  Soviet  Union,  or 
because  command  and  control  links  had  been 
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destroyed.  The  Navy  has  attempted  to  solve 
this  dilemma  by  planning  to  carry  Strategic 
SLCMs  on  surface  ships  as  well,  but  surface 
ships  are  far  more  vulnerable  than  subma- 
rines and  would  be  forced  to  launch  their 
missiles  In  long  range,  high  altitude,  high 
attrition  flight  profiles.* 

If  we  need  an  "augmentation  of  capabil- 
ity." the  simplest  option  would  be  to  length- 
en the  patrols  of  ballistic  missile  submarines 
so  that  more  submarines  would  be  on  sta- 
tion at  any  given  time.  If  three  more  sub- 
marines were  added,  there  would  be  an  ad- 
ditional 480  warheads  available,  probably 
more  than  the  entire  Strategic  SLCM  pro- 
gram'" This  augmentation  would  be  avail- 
able now,  rather  than  In  the  1980s. 

It  Is  also  argued  that  SLCMs  constitute  an 
"Invulnerable  reserve  force"  If  we  need  a 
reserve  force,  why  not  assign  a  ballistic  mis- 
sile submarine  to  patrol  the  deep  South- 
ern Indian  Ocean,  and  only  call  it  back  when 
needed' 

SLCMs  are  also  favored  for  their  alleged 
■  unambiguous,  controlled  single  weapon  re- 
.sponse  capability."  As  has  been  previously 
noted,  cruise  missiles  flired  at  long  range  are 
likely  to  be  detected,  and  If  launched  In 
small  numbers,  to  be  destroyed.  To  prevent 
this,  the  submarine  must  approach  relative- 
ly close  Inshore  (for  many  targets)  exposing 
the  submarine  to  detection  and  destruction. 
However,  Lf  the  Incoming  missiles  are  not 
detected.  Soviet  leaders  would  be  confronted 
with  the  Inexplicable  destruction  of  a  tar- 
gel.  Their  decision  might  well  be  to  launch 
their  land-based  missiles  before  they  too  are 
Inexplicably  destroyed^hardly  the  desired 
reaction.  A  single  cruise  missile  response 
might  well  be  no  response  at  all,  would  be 
out  of  the  control  of  anyone  for  the  four 
hour  flight  time  of  the  missile,  and  would  be 
profoundly  ambiguous.  An  easily  detectable 
but  Indestructable  ballistic  missile  Is  far 
more  certain,  more  controlled,  and  much  less 
atnblguous  than  a  cruise  missile. 

Finally,  it  has  been  suggested  that  a  cruise 
missile  deployment  would  be  a  hedge  against 
the  failure  of  the  ballistic  mlssUe  deterrent, 
nr  alternatively,  against  the  failure  of  the 
air-breathing  deterrent.  The  United  States 
ha.s  a  very  expensive  and  very  capable 
manned  bomber  force  which  the  Air  Force 
wants  to  augment  with  both  the  atdvanced 
B-l  and  ALCM.  It  is  a  very  expensive  hedge 
against  the  failure  of  the  ballistic  missile 
force,  as  the  missiles  are  against  the  failure 
uf  the  bomber  force.  Why,  then  is  a  SLCM 
necessary?  It  seems  that  the  SLCM  is  an  at- 
tempt to  replace  the  TViad  with  a  "Quad- 
raped  " 

The  Strategic  SLCM  program,  which  has 
a  truly  impressive  list  of  arms  control  draw- 
backs, has.  in  addition  virtually  no  military 
utllty  whatsoever  in  comparison  with  already 
exLsilng  cystems  If  we  need  an  augmenta- 
tation  of  capability,  it  would  be  much  sim- 
pler to  build  additional  ballistic  missile  sut)- 
marine-s,  which,  in  fact,  is  already  being  done. 
The  tactica:   SLCM 

Dr  Malcolm  Currie,  Director  of  Defense 
Research  and  Engineering,  while  under  ques- 
tioning before  the  House  Appropriations 
Committee  commented  on  the  Tactical 
SLCM: 

"The  tactical  cruise  missile  I  view  as  a 
variant  of  the  strategic  missile  at  the  pres- 
ent time.  Frankly,  If  there  were  no  strategic 
consideration  at  all.  I  would  do  everything 
possible  to  re-engine  and  upgrade  the  per- 
formance of  the  HARPOON."  »= 

The  reason  for  this  lack  of  enthusiasm 
I  although  in  the  FY  1976  Hearings,  Dr.  Cur- 
rie asserts  that  the  missile  Is  now  essential) 
is  that  the  Tactical  SLCM  Is  only  a  very 
marginal  improvement  over  the  already  ex- 
isting HARPOON   tactical   antl-shlp  missDe. 

The  tactical  SLCM  has  a  range  of  300 
nautical  miles,  as  compared  with  the  HAR- 


POON'b  60  plus,  and  a  larger  high  explosive 
warhead.  The  longer  range  Is  of  limited  value, 
because  the  Tactical  SLCM  lacks  an  Inertlal 
guidance  system,  and  hence  must  be  con- 
tlnoufily  controlled  from  the  ground.  This 
control  can  only  extend  to  the  limits  of  the 
detection  and  VHP  communications  capabil- 
ity of  the  launch  platform,  which  In  all  cases 
is  less  than  200  miles.  It  has  been  suggested 
that  the  additional  range  might  be  used  ad- 
vantageously by  providing  alrcrsift  or  other 
reconnaissance  vehicles  with  a  data  link 
capable  of  controlling  the  Tactical  SLCM  at 
extended  ranges."  The  same  ftinctlon  could 
probably  be  performed  equally  well  or  better 
by  outfitting  the  scout  aircraft  or  RPV  It- 
self with  HARPOON  missiles. 

The  other  advantage  that  the  Tactical 
SLCM  has  over  the  HARPOON  Is  a  larger  war- 
head, giving  It  a  better  chance  of  sinking  a 
ship  with  a  single  mIssUe.  This  would  be  true 
of  very  large  ships  but  most  Soviet  warships 
are  so  packed  with  weapKins  and  magazines 
that  any  hit  would  likely  set  off  secondary 
and  tertiary  explosions  that  would  rip  them 
apart. 

Lastly,  the  Tactical  SLCM's  slow  speed 
(Mach  0.7)  makes  it  vulnerable,  despite  its 
wave -skimming  flight  profile,  to  defense 
measures  and  generally  increases  the  time 
available  for  reaction  by  the  ship  under  at- 
tack. 

The  cruise  missile  carrier  aircraft 

The  cruise  missile  carrier  aircraft  i.s  a  hy- 
pothetical alternative  to  the  manned  pene- 
trating bomber.  The  Defense  Department  has 
no  plans  to  build  such  an  aircraft,  but  may 
be  forced  Into  it  by  Congress  As  a  major  pos- 
sible u.se  of  cruise  missiles,  it  will  be  dis- 
cussed here,  with  the  caveat  that  such  an 
aircraft  would  probably  be  designed  to  carrv 
cruise  missiles  much  different  from  those 
now  being  developed 

The  CMC  aircraft  would  be  a  modified 
wide  body  Jet.  such  as  a  Boeing  747,  and 
would  carry  perhaps  60  long-range  cruise 
missiles  Since  the  .ALCM  presently  under 
study  has  insufficient  range,  a  SLCM  deriva- 
tive would  likely  be  used 

To  successfully  complete  all  phases  of  Its 
mission,  the  CMC  must  be  a  very  expensive 
airplane  The  basic  cost  of  a  747  airframe  is 
about  $30  million.  ThLs  airfrsime  must  be 
modified  to  carry  its  load  of  missiles,  hard- 
ened against  blast  and  EMP  effects,  and  gls-en 
sophisticated  navigation,  missile  interface 
and  conimuiiications  equipment  Since  the 
Soviets  are  likely  to  rrmke  strenuous  efforts 
to  destroy  the  CMC  before  it  unleashes  its 
missiles,  it  will  need  sophisticated  defence 
systems  if  it  Is  to  survive.  A  complex  elec- 
tronic countermeasures  i  ECM  i  suite  will  be 
required  to  conceal  an  aircraft  with  the 
gargantuan  radar  cross-section  of  the  747, 
and  it  might  even  be  advisable  to  Include 
long-range  air-to-air  missiles  to  fight  off  in- 
terceptors. Adding  the  $48  mllUon  cost  of  a 
load  of  60  SLCMs  to  this  very  oomplex  air- 
craft It  is  easy  to  see  how  Its  acquisition 
and  armament  cost  will  be  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  $1(X)  million  FY  75  constant  dollars 
The  complexity  of  the  aircraft  will  also  re- 
quire a  fairly  expensive  research  and  devel- 
opment program  before  it  can  be  put  into 
production 

A  cruise  missile  carrier  force  of  the  kind 
Just  described  should  have  a  good  chance  of 
performing  its  function  CMC  proponents 
argue  that  the  addition  of  complicated  pro- 
tective systems  is  unnecessary  but,  given  the 
high  cost  of  even  a  stripped  CMC.  it  would 
be  considered  absurd  not  to  spend  the  ad- 
ditional few  million  dollars  per  airplane  re- 
quired to  preserve  it  Also,  given  the  mili- 
tary s  penchant  for  purchasing  highly  capa- 
able  systems,  if  any  CMC  were  to  be  built,  it 
would  be  a  complex  one 

The  Soviet  Union  is  very  likely  to  attempt 
some  sort  of  cruise  missile  defense  If  the  U£ 
deploys  a  cruise  missile  cffen«'e.  There  would 
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be  some  attrition  of  tnc<Mnlng  missiles,  ne- 
cessitating double  coverage  of  the  more  Im- 
portant tartet-H.  Since  si.>me  airplanes  would 
also  be  attrUed.  different  airplanes  must  be 
used  for  the  double  coverage.  Also,  many 
aircraft  are  required  to  generate  the  neces- 
sary alert  force  and  to  make  up  for  losses 
Therefore,  to  achieve  the  target  coverage 
presently  assigned  to  strategic  bombers,  the 
Air  Force  would  argue  for  a  large  force  of 
cruise  missile  aircraft  as  well. 

On  the  other  hand,  a  cruise  missile  carrier 
force  would  have  much  lower  operating  costs 
than  a  penetrating  bomber  force  because  Its 
pilots  would  not  have  to  engage  In  very  de- 
manding low  altitude  penetration  training^' 

But  a  successful  cruise  missile  carrier 
would  likely  be  procured  Ln  numbers  com- 
parable to  the  B-1,  and  at  costs  In  the  same 
range.  While  Its  operating  costs  would  prob- 
ably be  lower  Ijecause  of  reduced  ground 
support  for  a  less  complex  aircraft.  It  would 
not  have  the  flexibility  claimed  for  the 
manned  bomber  force  and  would  t)e  far  more 
vulnerable  to  a  technological  breakthrough. 

CRl'ISE  MISSILES  AND  ARMS  CONTROL 

If  the  question  of  necessity  Is  set  aside — 
and  it.  In  Itself.  Is  the  big  question— It  la 
possible  to  make  a  military  argument  for 
some  kinds  of  cruise  missiles.  There  seems  to 
be  little  doubt  that  the  system  wlU  work.  It 
has  the  superficial  military  allure  of  revers- 
ing the  trend  toward  fewer,  bigger,  and  cost- 
lier weapons,  and  instead  building  large 
numbers  of  relatively  cheap  vehicles  to  flood 
defenses  and  minimize  the  loss  when  some 
are  shot  down.  It  is  a  logical  next  step  for 
those  who  feel  that  In  the  realm  of  deterring 
or  minimizing  nuclear  war.  no  amount  of 
Insurance  Is  ever  enough. 

But  It  Is  most  Important  to  consider  the 
case  In  terms  of  cost — In  particular  the  cost 
of  largely  abandoning  the  chance  for  com- 
prehensive, negotiated  strategic  arms  limita- 
tion. It  Is  In  that  realm  that  cruise  missiles 
have  their  most  dramatic  Implications.  And 
their  probable  ultimate  cost  can  only  be  a 
matter  of  conjecture — and  how  many  billions 
both  sides  will  spend.  If  the  chance  for  broad, 
verifiable  strategic  arms  limitation  Is  pushed 
beyond  rea^h. 

It  Is  especially  pertinent  to  examine  the 
cruise  missile  In  the  arms  control  context, 
because  that  is  where  It  got  its  major  Im- 
petus— as  a  "bargaining  chip"  In  SALT,  and 
as  a  hedge  against  the  possibility  that  the 
talks  would  break  down. 

In  the  preliminary  SALT  11  agreement  out- 
lined at  Vladivostok  In  late  1974.  the  United 
States  and  the  Soviet  Union  reached  a  trade- 
off understanding  that  neither  our  forward- 
based  tactical  nuclear  systems  In  Europe  nor 
their  medium  range  Backfire  bomber  would 
be  counted  against  SALT  ceilings.  Subse- 
quently, however.  Backfire  became  a  matter 
of  heightened  concern.  To  avoid  reopening 
the  thorny  problem  of  forward  bascKl  sys- 
tems, the  U.S.  advanced  the  cruise  missile  as 
a  new  trade-off  for  the  Soviet  bomber. 

UntU  then  neither  the  Air  Force  nor  the 
Navy  had  demonstrated  much  Interest  In  the 
cruise  missile.  The  Air  Force  saw  it  as  tin- 
dermlnlng  the  case  for  the  B-1.  and  the  Navy 
regarded  it  as  a  potential  distraction  from 
the  primary  missions  of  Its  submarines  and 
ships.  So  It  was  logical  for  the  Secretary  of 
State  to  suppose  that  there  would  be  little 
Pentagon  resistance  to  trading  the  concept 
away. 

In  the  event  the  strategy  got  out  of  hand 
As  the  cruise  missile  was  elevated  as  a  bar- 
gaining chip.  It  found  a  broader  constituency 
among  U.S.  strategic  plsuaners.  who  became 
reluctant  to  give  It  up.  Hence  In  December  of 
1975  in  Moscow,  Secretary  of  State  Kissinger 
was  obliged  to  argue  that  cruise  missiles — 
the  system  earlier  elevated  In  order  to  be  bar- 
gained away — must  now  be  permitted  under 
SALT  II. 


Footnotes  at  end  of  article. 


The  new  draft  agreement  reportedly  con- 
tains a&surances  that  Backfire  will  be  kept 
out  of  the  strategic  realm  through  range 
limitations.  Yet  it  does  allow  air  launched 
cruise  missiles,  up  to  a  range  of  1.600  miles. 
By  pure  horse- trading  standards.  Secretary 
Kissinger  apparently  met  wiUi  success. 

But  In  terms  of  the  overall  purpoee  of 
SALT — the  limitation  and  ultimate  reduction 
of  nuclear  arms — the  Secretary's  Moacow 
mission  was  a  failure.  At  a  very  late  stage  In 
the  game,  the  negotiations  failed  to  place 
verifiable  limits  on  a  system  which  could 
render  the  entire  SALT  process  a  meaning- 
less exercise. 

Moreover,  the  failure  came  at  the  Insistence 
of  the  United  States.  It  was  butlt  Into  the 
U.S.  position. 

All  current  and  past  arms  control  agree- 
ments have  been  founded  on  the  ability  of 
the  contracting  parties  to  discover  whether 
the  other  side  was  cheating.  This  has  been 
possible  becaiise  heretofore  all  Important  nu- 
clear weapon  delivery  systems  have  been 
large,  single-purpose,  and  readily  found  and 
counted  by  unilateral  methods — essentially 
by  satellite  reconnaissance 

Cruise  missiles,  on  the  other  hand,  are  rel- 
atively cheap,  multi-purpose  weapons  They 
can  be  niass  produced  and  deployed  on  a 
variety  of  .surface  ships,  submarines,  and  air- 
craft, and  even  on  land.  Neither  they  nor 
their  launch  platforms  can  be  reliably 
counted  by  any  method.*' 

Therefore,  If  the  Soviet  Union  Is  to  accept 
an  arms  limitation  agreement  which  allows 
cruise  missiles,  they  must  accept  on  faith 
our  assurances  on  how  many  we  will  or  will 
not  deploy.  If  the  U.3.  wishes  to  cheat  on 
numbers  and  ranges.  It  will  be  fairly  easy  to 
do  and  hard.  If  not  Impossible,  to  detect. 

Of  course  the  reverse  Is  also  true,  and  It 
makes  the  Issue  more  comprehensible  from 
the  U.S.  point  of  view.  Though  the  United 
States  Is  some  years  ahead  In  the  technology, 
there  Is  no  reason  to  assume  that  highly  ac- 
curate, long-range  cruise  missiles  will  remain 
beyond  the  reach  of  Soviet  scientists.  Once 
they  catch  up  they,  too,  can  conduct  an 
ambitious  design  and  flight  test  program, 
while  remaining  within  the  boundaries  of 
the  SALT  II  accord.  Then,  they,  too,  will  be 
able  to  cheat. 

Opinions  vary  on  what  satellites  alone  can 
discover  about  cruise  missiles.  A  sustained 
testing  program  would  certainly  be  detected 
but,  as  reported,  the  SALT  II  plan  places  no 
limitation  on  tests. 

It  is  open  to  question  whether  a  few  tests 
at  ranges  substantially  In  excess  of  1,500 
miles  could  be  detected.  It  is  also  open  to 
question  whether  competent  commanders 
would  place  confidence  In  crul.se  missiles  of 
longer  ranges  if  they  had  decided  to  have  no 
tests,  or  only  a  few  tests,  beyond  1.600  miles. 
In  order  to  rnaxlmlze  the  appearance  of  com- 
pliance. 

What  la  clear,  however,  is  that  once  testing 
exercises  have  been  carried  out,  there  Is  no 
way  to  determine  with  confidence  the  num- 
ber of  cruise  missiles  that  have  been  de- 
ployed. It  would  probably  be  possible  to  see 
continuous  testing  and  training  exercise  with 
cruise  missiles  In  operational  modes,  but 
the  knowledge  of  those  activities  wovild  pro- 
vide no  reliable  clue  at  all  to  overall  numbers, 
locations,  and  ranges. 

It  Is  also  clear  that  It  Is  impossible  to  dis- 
tinguish between  conventional  and  nuclear 
cruise  missiles.  Indeed,  the  same  medium 
range  tactical  cruise  missile  with  a  conven- 
tional warhead  can  be  transformed  with 
relative  ease  Into  a  strategic  weapon,  by 
substituting  the  lighter  nuclear  warhead  for 
the  conventional  one  and  using  the  weight 
saved  for  fuel. 

Therefore.  It  should  be  obvious  that  a  first 
consequence  of  either  the  tactical  or  strategic 
cruise  missile  will  be  the  political  discredlta- 
tlon,  and  therefore  the  practical  disruption, 
of  SALT. 


To  Illustrate,  there  were  in  1975  a  series 
of  allegations  that  the  Soviet  Union  had 
violated  the  1972  SALT  I  ABM  treaty  and 
interim  limitation  on  offensive  weapons  by 
testing  air  defense  radars  In  an  ABM  mode 
and  by  building  missile  silos  in  greater  num- 
bers and  missiles  of  greater  size  than  allowed 
by  the  agrt'einent.  The  charges  had  a  political 
Impact,  even  though  the  alleged  violations 
were  not  central  to  the  agreement  and  even 
though  there  appeared  to  be  satisfactory 
answers. 

But  once  the  Soviet  Union  has  the  ability 
to  deploy  strategic  cruise  missiles,  there  will 
be  no  credible  answer  to  an  assertion  that 
they  have  been  widely  deployed.  While  SALT 
sympathizers  may  be  satisfied  that  the 
Soviets  have  not  deployed  longer  range  cruise 
missiles  than  we  know  they  "have  tested, 
there  will  also  be  no  verifiable  answer  to  as- 
sertions that  every  conceivable  Soviet  vehicle 
Is  carrying  cruise  missiles  capable  of  attack- 
ing the  United  States  Confidence  is  the  key. 
and,  quite  simply,  confidence  will  be  gone 
The  cruise  missile  is  made  to  order  for  the 
political  opponents  of  arms  control  In  both 
the  Soviet  Union  and  In  the  United  States. 

A  SALT  agreement  which  deals  with  cruise 
missiles  In  unverlflable  ways  Is,  then,  vul- 
nerable on  political  grounds.  On  the  other 
hand.  If  the  agreement  falls  to  deal  with 
cruise  missiles  at  all.  then  SALT  will  lose 
much  of  Its  relevance.  A  major  new  strategic 
system,  and  a  big  share  of  the  race,  will  be 
left  uncontrolled. 

It  Is  worth  pursuing  that  eventusdlty  an- 
other step,  to  examine  the  likely  effect  on  the 
strategic  balance.  The  prmclpal  defense 
against  cruise  missiles  would  be  the  .surface 
to  air  missile,  or  SAM.  The  Soviet  Union 
maintains  a  very  extensive  air  defense  net- 
work Involving  thousands  of  SAMs.  The 
United  States,  however,  concluded  some  years 
ago  that  the  Soviet  bomber  threat  was  not 
substantial  enough  to  warrant  a  major  de- 
fense effort,  especially  since  we  cannot,  la  any 
event,  defend  against  ballistic  missiles.  So  the 
United  States  now  maintains  little  more  than 
a  surveillance  system  against  manned 
bomber  attack.  ITierefore.  if  both  sides  de- 
velop and  deploy  cruise  missiles,  the  United 
States,  If  It  wants  to  maintain  a  comparable 
ability  to  either  Infilct  or  avoid  damage,  will 
have  to  Invest  far  more  In  either  cruise  mis- 
siles, cruise   missile   defenses,  or   both. 

In  this  sense  the  cruise  missile  ral.ses 
problems  similar  to  those  associated  with 
MIRV.  The  United  States  ran  ahead  In  the 
MIRV  competition,  only  to  conclude — too 
late — that  Soviet  MIRVs  are  of  greater  con- 
sequence becavise  Soviet  throwwelghts  are 
higher.  With  cruise  missiles,  too.  U.S.  plan- 
ners seem  too  bedazzled  by  the  supposed 
value  of  a  short  term  lead  to  see  the  longer 
term  disadvantage  of  going  ahead. 

Thus,  even  the  military  case  for  the  cruise 
missile  depends  on  treatment  of  the  Issue  in 
a  vacuum.  Once  reality  Is  factored  In — once 
It  Is  recognized  that  our  strategic  security  Is 
a  function  of  the  Interaction  between  our 
plans  and  forces  and  those  of  other  nations — 
It  becomes  clear  that  U.S.  Interest  lies  In 
preventing  cruise  missiles  by  any  side.  If  we 
possibly  can. 

Limitations  might  take  several  forms  The 
SALT  II  outline  agreement  suggests  a  limi- 
tation of  sorts,  by  jjermlttlng  cruise  missiles 
only  to  a  range  of  1,500  miles  and  by  counting 
cruise  missile  carriers  against  the  MIRV 
celling  That  limitation  does  create  a  dis- 
incentive for  large-scale  deployment  of  cruise 
missiles  since  It  requires  a  trade-off  between 
cruise  missiles  and  other  systems — Minute- 
man  and  Polaris  Poseidon  Trident — which 
have  better  logic  behind  them.  But.  as  has 
been  shown,  it  still  falls  the  essential  test — 
compliance  cannot  be  verified  with  any  con- 
fldence  by  unilateral  means 

Another  approach  would  be  to  limit  cruise 
missiles  by  p>osslble  launch  platforms  This 
would  scarcely  be  a  real  limitation,  however. 
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since  on  each  side  there  are  literally  thou- 
sands of  submarine  torpedo  tubes,  surface 
ships,  and  aircraft  which  could  carry  the 
weapon.  It  would  be  the  equivalent  of  an 
agreement  not  to  limit  cruise  missiles  at  all. 

The  Soviet  Union  has  argued  for  cruise 
missile  range  limitations,  counting  anything 
over  375  miles  apaln.st  SAI.T  ceilings  on  indi- 
vidual weapons  The  posture  Is  designed  to 
fit  around  the  relatively  primitive  cr\ilse  ml.-:- 
slles  they  already  have  Thl.s,  too,  falls  the 
verification  test,  albeit  le.s.s  seriously  than 
longer  range  limitations  because  as  ranges  go 
up,  confidence  In  performance,  absent  a  thor- 
ough testing  and  training  program,  goes 
down,  and  a  range  limit  of  37,5  miles  would 
rule  out  cruise  missiles  of  any  real  strategic 
significance 

In  sum.  It  is  apparent  that  no  agreement 
designed  to  fit  around  planned  cnil.se  missile 
programs — either  ours  or  the  Soviets' — can 
really  avoid  the  fatal  verification  problems 
outlined  above  The  one  approach  that  can 
be  truly  effective  Is  also  the  simplest:  the 
parties  must  work  out  a  precl.se  definition  of 
modern  cruise  missiles  and  guidance  systems, 
and  then  adopt  flat  prohibitions  against  de- 
ployments and  also  against  test-s.  regardless 
of  range,  and  In  both  strate^ilc  and  tactical 
modes. 

Assuming  that  both  sides  regard  SAI^T  as 
a  genuine  effort  to  limit  nuclear  arms,  as 
both  say  they  do.  It  should  not  be  a  difficult 
agreement  to  reach.  Neither  has  much  to 
gain,  even  in  purely  military  terms,  from  tak- 
ing the  cruise  missile  genie  out  of  the  bottle. 
And  both  can  surely  comprehend  that  this 
system  puts  at  grave  Jeopardy  the  very  arms 
stability  both  profess  so  earnestly  t.o  seek. 
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NEW    GRAIN    ABUSE    SCANDALS 

Mr.  McGOVERN,  Mr.  President,  at  a 
time  when  conferees  have  been  appointed 


by  the  Senate  and  the  House  to  -work  out 

differences  in  grain  inspection  legislation 
passed  by  each  bodj-,  an  article  by  Wil- 
liam Claiborne  appearing  in  the  May  5. 
1976,  edition  of  the  Washington  Post  en- 
titled "Grain  Firm  Is  Fined  for  Short 
Weight"  is  extremely  timely. 

The  story  details  the  account  of  a 
major  U.S.  grain  exporter,  Continental 
Grain  Co.,  'which  pleaded  no  contest  to 
short-weighting  50  shiploads  of  com,  soy- 
beans, and  sorghum  and  was  fined  S500.- 

000  in  US.  District  Court  in  New  Or- 
leans. For  the  Information  of  Senators 
interested  in  the  continuing  saga  of  grain 
inspection  and  short-weighting  abuses.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  article 

1  have  referred  to  be  printed  In  the 
Recced. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows : 

Grain    Pikm     Is    F'in-ed    roE    Short    Weich-t 
I  By  William  Claiborne. 

New  York.  May  4 — A  major  US  pram 
exporter  today  was  fined  t5OO.(X»0  for  short - 
weighting  foreign  buyers  on  50  shiploads  of 
corn,  soybeans  and  sorphum. 

The  Continental  Grain  Co..  a  New  York- 
ba.sed  International  exporting  firm,  pleaded 
no  contest  to  an  Indictment  handed  down  In 
U.S.  District  Court  In  New  Orleans  today 
chargmg  that  Its  European-bound  ships  left 
Louisiana  grain  elevators  with  less  grain  than 
was  stated  on  official  U.S  customs  documents. 

The  Indictment  said  the  short-weighting 
practice  had  been  going  on  for  four  years 

Judge  Frederick  Heebe  fined  Continents: 
$10,000  on  each  of  50  counts  of  the  Indict- 
ment 

The  Indictment  was  the  latest  in  a  series 
of  federal  charges  stemming  from  an  Investi- 
gation of  the  grain   export  industry 

Federal  grand  Juries  have  returned  32  in- 
dictments against  six  companies  and  48  in- 
dividuals on  various  charges  of  conspiracy. 
bribery  theft  and  Income-tax  evasion  m  the 
grading,  weig-hlng  and  handllnp  of  grain  at 
export  elevators  There  have  been  51  convic- 
tions 

The  latest  charges  come  at  a  time  when 
Congress  is  moving  toward  a  crackdown  on 
the  scandal -ridden  grain  ln.spection  business 

Pendl:;g  legislation  is  aimed  at  correcting 
abuses  In  the  Inspection  system,  which  at 
present  relies  on  state  and  private  Inspectors. 
The  legislation  would  place  responsibility  for 
grain  insj>ectlon  In  the  Agriculture  Depart- 
ment. 

Meanwhile.  InG;a  charging  'ratid  In  the 
handhnp  of  graiii  shipment^  from  the  United 
States  during  the  past  15  years,  has  Sled  a 
law  suit  aeainst  five  major  American  grain 
companies,  seeking  $215  million  In  damages 

The  suit,  filed  In  U.S.  IMstrlct  Court  In 
Manhattan  late  Monday,  alleges  that  unspec- 
ified quantities  of  the  6  7  million  tons  of 
grain  shipped  to  India  since  1961  were  In- 
ferior and  In  some  cases  contaminated,  and 
that  the  grain  companies  were  aware  of  the 
poor  quality  and  profited  from  it. 

Named  as  defendants  were  the  Continental 
Grain  Co.,  Cargill.  Inc  .  Cook  Industries,  Inc  , 
the  Peavey  Co.  and  the  Louis  Dreyfus  Corp 

The  suit,  one  of  an  Increasing  number  filed 
in  recent  moiiths  by  foreign  grain  buyers 
accused  the  companies  of  causing  weighers 
licensed  by  the  Agriculture  Department  to 
Issue  false  weight  certificates  for  the  amount 
of  grain  loaded  for  export  to  India  The 
weighers,  according  to  the  suit,  manipulated 
their  scales  in  order  to  issue  certificates  for 
a  greater  quantity  of  grain  than  was  actually 
exported. 

The  suit,  filed  on  behalf  of  India  by  the 
New  York  law  firm  of  Delson  &r  Gordon,  also 
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accused  the  grain  companies  of  Issuing  false 
certificates  on  the  quality  of  grain  shipped  to 
India. 

In  Its  complaint,  the  Indian  government 
said  It  la  unable  to  check  grain  shipments 
because  of  Its  Inadequate  weighing  and  grad- 
ing facilities.  It  sakl  grain  shipments  deli- 
vered by  the  Ave  American  exporting  flrms 
were  not  of  the  same  grade  or  quality  called 
for  In  sale  contracts. 

The  Indian  lawsuit  seeks  $75  million  each 
from  Continental  and  CarglU.  $35.5  million 
from  Cook  Industries,  $26.2  million  from 
Dreyfus  and  $3.5  million  from  Peavey. 

The  New  Orleans  Indictment  against  Con- 
tinental charged  that  the  firm  short-weighted 
50  ships  between  1971  and  1975  by  adjusting 
elevator  scales  to  register  1  20th  of  1  per  cent 
mSte  than  was  loaded  aboard  the  ships. 

A  Continental  spokesman  said  that  1  Mth 
of  1  per  cent  of  all  grain  shipments  from  the 
Louisiana  port  Is  about  100.000  bushels  a 
year,  worth  $275,000. 

The  company  was  Indicted  this  morning 
and  the  pleas  of  no  contest  were  accepted  by 
Judge  Heebee  In  the  early  afternoon,  a 
process  that  U.S.  Customs  Officer  Richard 
Rice,  In  New  Orleans,  described  as  "not 
unusual."  He  said  that  "In  cases  where  ship- 
ping Is  Involved  and  the  testimony  of  crew- 
members  and  shipmasters  waiting  to  leave 
are  Involved,  the  courts  act  very  hastily  In 
the  Judicial  process." 

The  Continental  spokesman  said  the 
weights  Involved  in  the  50  shipments  were 
taken  on  scales  that  had  been  adjusted  to 
"take  partial  advantage  of  the  tolerance  al- 
lowed by  law.  This  resulted  In  Inaccurate  ex- 
port declarations." 

The  spokesman  said  that  Continental, 
upon  learning  of  the  scale-adjustment  prac- 
tice, ordered  It  stopped  more  than  nine 
months  ago  He  said  that  employees,  acting 
in  "good  faith,"  had  unwittingly  adjusted 
the  scales  "with  a  screwdriver"  and  were  not 
aware  that  their  procedure  was  In  violation 
of  the  law. 

Michael  Prlbourg,  president  of  Continental, 
said.  "Our  elevator  employees  operated  In 
the  belief  that  adjusting  the  scale  to  within 
legal  tolerances  was  allowable,  but  we  rec- 
ognize that  good  intent  does  not  excuse  un- 
desirable practice.  In  this  case  the  practice 
was  totally  unacceptable  " 

Contlnnetal  officials  said  all  of  the  50  grain 
shipments  involved  were  to  Western  Europe, 
and  that  none  Involved  underdeveloped  or 
communist  nations. 

Butz  said  sales  going  well  beyond  the 
initial  order  announced  yesterday  could  be 
made  wtlhout  shaking  prospects  that 
domestic  food  price  Inflation  this  year  would 
be  held  to  3  to  4  per  cent,  the  lowest  since  at 
least  1972. 

Officials  said  the  latest  sale  by  the  Louis 
Dreyfus  Corp.  Incuded  300,000  tons  of  1975- 
crop  corn  for  delivery  before  Sept.  30.  and 
200,000  tons  of  1976-crop  corn  for  delivery 
after  Oct.  1.  In  addition,  the  Ru.sslans  ordered 
125.000  tons  of  1978-crop  wheat  for  shipment 
after  Oct.  1 

TTi©  1975-crop  sales  bring  Soviet  purchases 
from  last  year's  record  American  harvests  to 
an  overall  total  of  16  5  million  metric  tons. 


ENFORCEMENT    OF   THE    MARINE 
MAMMAL  PROTECTION  ACT 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President,  as  an 
original  supporter  of  the  Marine  Mam- 
mal Protection  Act  of  1972,  I  have  long 
been  concerned  that  the  U.S.  commer- 
cial fishing  industry  take  great  care  to 
reduce  porpoise  mortality  Incidental  to 
yellowfln  tuna  fishing  operations.  In 
compliance  with  the  act.  While  I  have 
periodically  contacted  rr.  Robert  White 
of   the   National   Oceanic    and    Atmos- 


pheric Administration  to  express  my 
Interest  in  this  matter,  growing  constitu- 
ent concern  prompted  me  to  ask  for  a 
more  thorough  report.  I  have  now  re- 
ceived that  information  from  the  Na- 
tional Marine  Fisheries  Service.  For  the 
interest  of  my  colleagues  and  our  con- 
stituents. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  report  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  report 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 
Report  on  thx  National  Ma&ini:  Fisheries 

Service    P>rocram    To    Reduce    the    Inci- 

dentai.  Take   or  Marine   Mammals 

Under  the  Marine  Mammal  Protection  Act 
of  1972  (16  U.S.C.  1361  et  seq.).  the  taking  of 
marine  mammals  by  commercial  fishermen 
incidental  to  their  Ashing  operations  with- 
out a  permit  was  allowed  untU  October  20. 
1974.  The  Act  allows  commercial  fishing  op- 
erations to  continue  subsequent  to  that 
date,  under  permits  Issued  In  accordance 
with  regulations  designed  to  reduce  marine 
mammal   mortaUty   and   serious   Injury. 

Following  a  formal  public  hearing  In  May 
1974,  regulations  were  promulgated  by  the 
Director.  National  Marine  Fisheries  Service 
(NMFS).  The  regulations  were  designed  to 
comply  with  the  requirements  and  goals  of 
the  Act:  and  Its  legislative  history;  I.e..  re- 
ducing Incidental  kill  or  serious  Injury  of 
marine  mammals  In  the  course  of  commer- 
cial fishing  operaUons  to  Insignificant  levels 
approaching  a  zero  mortality  and  serious 
Injury  rate  without  destroying  the  commer- 
cial fishing  Industry.  These  regulations, 
which  were  made  effective  September  30. 
1974.  prescribe  among  other  things,  gear 
and  fishing  techniques  which  must  be  used 
by  U.S.  fishermen  under  a  general  permit, 
while  setting  on  porpoise  In  purse  seining 
for  yellowfln  tuna. 

Progress  In  the  reduction  of  mortalities  In 
the  past  few  years  has  been  significant.  Ac- 
cording to  the  latest  estimates,  porpoise 
mortalities  by  U.S.  vessels  in  the  tuna  purse 
seining  fishery  of  the  eastern  tropical  Pa- 
cific Ocean  were  approximately  312.400  In 
1971.  304.600  In  1972.  175.100  In  1973.  97.800 
In  1974.  and  134.200  In  1975.  The  Increase  In 
porpoise  mortality  In  1975  over  1974  was  duo 
to  an  Increase  In  pwrpolse  school  size  and 
because  a  greater  portion  of  the  total  yellow- 
fin  tuna  catch  was  caught  In  association 
with  porpoise  In  1975. 

Based  on  the  latest  porpoise  stock  assess- 
ment data  available,  our  scientists  have  con- 
cluded that  the  affected  porpoise  stocks  ap- 
pear to  be  table  and  are  not  considered  to  be 
threatened. 

In  the  course  of  developing  the  1976  tuna 
fishing  season  regulations,  the  NMFS  an- 
nounced In  the  Federal  Register  that  It  was 
considering  placing  observers  aboard  all  U.S. 
purse  seine  tuna  vessels  operating  under  a 
general  permit.  The  NMFS  estimated  the 
annual  cost  of  a  100  percent  observer  pro- 
gram to  be  approximately  $4  million  Pol- 
lowlng  public  hearings  on  the  reissuance  of 
geenral  permits  on  October  9  and  10.  In  Wash- 
ington. DC.  and  on  October  24  and  25,  1975. 
In  San  Diego.  California.  NMFS  decided  not 
to  Implement  the  100  percent  observer  pro- 
gram It  was  determined  that  the  scientific 
data  to  be  collected  and  the  benefit  to  be 
gained  from  such  a  program  could  be 
achieved,  to  a  large  degree,  at  a  substantial 
cost  reduction  by  placing  observers  on  a 
scientifically  acceptable  10  percent  sample 
of  tuna  vessels.  The  Marine  Mammal  Com- 
mission, the  Agency  designated  by  Congress 
in  the  Act  to  oversee  marine  mammal  pro- 
tection activities,  stated  that  a  100  percent 
observer  program  was  "not  worth  the  expend- 
iture of  time,  effort,  and  money  " 

Information  gathered  by  observere  has  In- 
dicated that  approximately  98  percent  of  the 


porpoises  encircled  by  the  nets  are  success- 
fully released  by  the  fishermen  We  have  also 
concluded  that  a  small  fraction  of  the  sets 
results  In  a  high  proportion  of  the  mortality. 
For  example.  In  1975.  8  percent  of  the  sets 
in  our  observer  sample  resulted  In  59  per- 
cent of  the  observed  kill.  Net  collapse, 
weather  conditions,  and  gear  malfunctions 
which  are  associated  with  most  high-mortal- 
ity sets,  occur  unpredictably  and  are  often 
Incorrectable  In  time  to  avoid  porpoise  mor- 
tality. It  is  our  conclusion  that  the  fisher- 
men are  concerned  with  porpoise  mortality 
and  are  making  a  determined  effort  to  reduce 
it. 

It  should  be  noted  that  observers  are  not 
enforcement  officers,  but  are  principally  in- 
volved In  gathering  data  on  the  cause  of  por- 
fKJlse  kills  and  basic  biological  Information 
regarding  the  porpoise  populations.  The  in- 
formation collected  Is  a  major  consideration 
in  evaluating  the  effectiveness  of  the  fishing 
regulations  In  reducing  incidental  porpoise 
mortality  m  the  yellowfln  tuna-purse  seine 
fishery. 

The  1976  regulations  Incorporate  additional 
gear  and  technique  requirements  that  have 
been  proven  to  be  effective  In  reducing  the 
causes  of  porpoise  mortalities.  They  Include 
the  use  of  sections  of  small  mesh  webbing  to 
reduce  entanglement,  the  closure  of  small 
openings  to  reduce  entrapment,  backdown 
procedures  to  release  encircled  porpoises,  and 
hand-released  procedures  when  necessary, 
among  other  things.  The  regulatlon-s  al.so  re- 
quire that  vesseLs  take  observers  when 
selected 

To  ensure  continued  progress  towards  re- 
duced porpoise  mortality,  a  quota  will  be 
established  If  the  total  mortality  for  1976  is 
projected  to  exceed  70  percent  of  the  1975 
mortality.  A  comparison  of  the  1975  and 
1976  observer  data  through  April  14  will 
be  made.  A  decision  as  to  whether  a  quota 
wUl  be  established  will  be  announced  at  a 
public  meeting  in  late  May  1976,  The  leve; 
of  the  quota  If  required  will  be  established 
following  the  Initial  decision  as  to  whether 
a  quota  Is  to  be  lmp>osed. 

We  have  no  reason  to  believe  that  a  quota 
on  Incidental  taking,  if  established  at  the 
commencement  of  the  fishing  season,  would 
have  been  any  more  effective  than  the 
action  taken.  A  quota  Imposed  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  year  could  have  undermined 
the  observer-crew  relationships,  hlnderlni^ 
cooperation  with  carrying  out  of  needed 
sclenUfic  re.search.  There  has  been  a 
marked  Increase,  during  the  past  severs) 
months,  In  the  degree  of  cooperation  and 
good  faith  by  the  Industry.  Since  the  Im- 
mediate lmp>osltlon  of  a  quota  might  have 
tended  to  stifle  this  coofjeratlve  attitude, 
we  preferred  to  allow  an  Interval  in  which 
to  evaluate  the  Industry's  wlUlngneKs  and 
ability  to  produce  significant  results.  Our 
approach  seems  to  have  been  borne  out  by 
the  fact  that  preliminary,  unedited  data 
from  the  first  24  observer  trips  for  the 
1976  fishing  season,  through  April  9.  indi- 
cate a  significant  reduction  In  porpoise  kill 
of  up  to  55-60  percent,  as  compared  to  & 
similar  time  period  in  1975,  The  reduction 
in  mortality  appears  to  result  from  fewer 
sets  being  made  on  jjorpolse  due  to  the 
availability  of  "non-porp)olse  flsh"  as  well  as 
improved  performance  of  the  fleet  (lower 
kill  per  set) , 

It  was  the  Intent  of  Congress  when  It 
passed  the  Marine  Mammal  Protection  Act. 
that  porpoise  mortality  needed  to  be  re- 
duced, but  at  the  same  time  the  tuna  In- 
dustry was  not  to  be  put  out  of  buslnes": 
We.  therefore,  have  to  be  concerned  about 
the  economic  effect  of  our  action  on  tlje 
Industry  We  particularly  do  not  want  to 
take  actions  which  could  force  US  vessels 
to  foreign  flag  operatlon-s  If  this  were  to 
occur.  US  Influence  to  reduce  the  pyorpolse 
kill  would  be  greatly   diminished. 

We  believe  that   the  ultimate  solution  o! 
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this  problem  Is  a  technological  one.  We  have 
recently  increased  the  amount  of  funding 
for  p>orpol?e  research  ar.d  development.  A 
Joint  cooperative  program  of  research  over 
and  above  the  pre.sent  NMFS  effort  has  been 
developed  by  the  tuna  Industry,  the  Marine 
Mamjnal  Commission,  and  NMFS.  Industry 
currently  has  committed  $250,000  for  the 
1976  season.  The  Federal  Government  has 
Increased  Its  efforts  by  $500,000  (Marine 
Mammal  Commls.sion  $50,000.  NMFS  $450.- 
000 1  for  a  total  liew  re.-earch  effort  for  F\' 
1976  of  $750,000:  we  thus  have  a  total  tuna- 
porpolse  research  effort  of  $1,291,000  for  FY 
1976. 

One  of  the  major  objectives  of  the  coopera- 
tive research  program  Is  to  mass-test  two 
modified  gear  systems  designed  to  reduce 
porpoise  mortality.  One  sy^^tem  ;s  called  the 
Bold  Contender  System  and  consists  of  a 
safety  panel  and  apron/chute  complex.  The 
other  system  consists  only  of  a  small  mesh 
double  depth  safety  panel  modification  Both 
systems  are  designed  to  facilitate  the  quick 
release  of  trapped  porpoises.  Ten  vessels  are 
being  equipped  with  each  system  for  trails 
during  the  next  several  month.=;.  Each  ves- 
sel will  carry  a  NMFS  gear  technician  who 
wlU  collect  data  on  gear  performance.  The 
result  of  a  single  trip  with  each  of  these  sys- 
teims  in  1975  was  quite  promising. 

The  Federal  Grovernment  was  successful  In 
again  obtaining  Inter-American  Tropical 
Tuna  Commission  approval  for  an  additional 
1,000  ton  allocation  of  the  Commission's  yel- 
lowfln tuna  quota  for  tuna-porpol.se  gear  re- 
search m  1976.  The  sale  value  of  this  quota 
of  yellowfln  tuna  (1.000  tons  at  $585  per  ton 
equals  $585,000)  Is  enough  to  attract  char- 
ter vessels  for  gear-testing  cruises  and.  there- 
fore, effectively  provide  additional  research 
funding. 


FARMERS  AND  FARM  STATISTICS 

Mr  McGOVERN  Mr  President,  the 
Government  started  compiling  agricul- 
tural statistics  even  before  the  creation 
of  the  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture  In 
1862  In  recent  year?,  controversy  has 
developed  over  the  number."^  compiled 
monthly  by  the  Crop  and  Live'-tock  Re- 
porting Service  Many  farmer.'?  feel  that 
forecasts  depress  farm  prices,  others 
contend  that  they  are  inaccurate  and 
thus  unreliable,  and  still  others  rely 
heavily  on  them  as  planning  tools  for 
planting  and  feeding 

In  a  balanced  piece  of  reporting.  James 
Carrier  of  the  South  Dakota  A.s.sociated 
Press  discussed  the  varying  points  of 
view  on  the  statistical  reporting  ser\'ices. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  Mr.  Car- 
rier's article  entitled  "Farmers  Waging 
War  on  Statistics."  appearing  in  the 
May  1.  1976.  edition  of  the  Rapid  City 
Journal  be  printed  in  the  Record 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows : 

Farmers  Wacino  War  on  Statlsttcs 
(By  James  Carrier) 

Siofx  Falls — Statistics  as  dry  as  piu-ched 
corn  husks  are  being  flung  about  In  a  battle 
between  Independent-minded  farmers  and 
the  US  Agriculture  Department  over  the 
value  of  the  USDA's  crop  and  livestock 
reports 

The  USDA  In  South  Dakota  lost  the  flrst 
skirmish  but  warns  that  the  farmer  could  be 
the  real  loser. 

At  the  center  of  the  controversy  is  the 
nSDA's  Crop  and  Livestock  Reporting  Serv- 
ice, whose  South  Dakota  office  Includes  eight 
BtatLsticlans  and  11  clerks  In  a  mode.st  brick 


building  on  Sioux  Falls'  bustling  Mlimesota 
Avenue, 

An  average  of  one  survey  a  day  Is  mailed 
from  this  office  From  them  come  reams  of 
data  on  the  number  of  pigs,  the  anticipated 
bushels  of  wheat  and  dozens  of  statistics  on 
every  phase  of  agriculture  in  South  Dakota 
They  even  include  figures  on  minks  and 
.'iunflowers. 

These  figures.  In  turn,  are  sein  to  Wash- 
ington for  national  reports,  Tlie  government 
has  compiled  records  since  the  ISOQs.  even 
before  President  Lincoln  established  the 
USDA 

But  a  growing  dii,trii.«t  of  big  gc^vernment 
has  developed  among  many  farmers.  A  recent 
survey  by  "Successful  Farming"  magazine 
indicated  that  75  per  cent  of  the  farmers 
polled  considered  the  USDA  reports  worth- 
less. They  claimed  thev  were  inaccurate  and 
late. 

The  last  straw  came  last  year  when  the 
U.S.  Census  Bureau  mailed  farmers  a  20-page 
survey  and  followed  with  detailed  telephoned 
questions. 

"It  was  a  scary  thing  Just  to  look  al.  said 
John  C.  Ranek.  agricultural  statistician  in 
charge  of  the  USDA's  South  Dakota  ortJce, 
While  the  USDA  did  not  send  the  survey,  It 
felt  the  repercussions. 

Farmer-legislators  In  the  1976  .session  re- 
belled In  the  only  way  they  could  They  cut 
an  $83,000  state  statistic  program 

The  budget  cut  wiU  not  affect  Ranek  s 
basic  duties.  He'll  continue  to  send  out  forms 
and  compile  statewide  statistics. 

ON     the     farm 

But  the  cut  will  eliminate  the  Jobs  of  eight 
state  employees  who  worked  In  Ranek's  office 
compiling  county-by-county  statistics,  writ- 
ing an  annual  book  of  state  data,  and  com- 
piling other  specialty  booklets. 

Milton  LaV-.ness.  a  Haytl  state  representa- 
tive who  cosponsored  the  elimination  bill. 
says  USDA  statistics  are  used  against  farmer? 

"It's  as  if  I  were  playing  cards,  and  a  man 
sat  behind  me  and  told  others  what  I  have 
in  my  hand.  I  can't  win."  said  Laknes?.  who 
farms  3.200  acres,  much  of  It  wheat,  and  feeds 
600-700  cattle. 

"TTie  only  people  who  like  statistics  are 
profes.sors,  commodity  traders  and  news  peo- 
ple who  can  use  figures  in  any  way  it  sounds 
appealing  to  work  against  the  Independent 
farmer  who  does  not  have  access  to  the  news 
media,"  Lakness  said. 

He  clainos  that  when  USDA  cattle  and  feed 
reports  are  released,  the  market  drops 

USDA's  Ranek  disputes  thl=  In  a  special 
check  of  1974-1975  prices,  cattle  prices  de- 
clined five  times,  increased  three  times  and 
remained  steady  once  after  USDA  released 
the  number  of  cattle  on  feed  Hog  prices  In- 
creased six  times,  declined  three  times  and 
remained  steady  twice  Corn  prices  went  up 
seven  times,  dropped  four  times  and  re- 
mained steady  once. 

Ranek  says  that  an  alert  farmer  using 
USD.^  reports  could  have  predicted  and  pre- 
pared for  the  recent  cattle  recession  and  last 
years  low  hog  prices. 

Burton  Ode.  a  hog  and  beef  producer  in 
Brandon,  says  he  reads  the  USDA  "Intention" 
reports  religiously  and  adjusts  his  programs 
accordingly  In  January,  for  example,  USDA 
surveys  farmers'  plans  on  farrowing  pigs  and 
wheat  planting 

"That's  a  real  good  indication  of  what  you 
can  expect  in  the  future."  Ode  said. 

Ode  believes  many  farmers  don't  know 
how  to  use  the  USDA  reports, 

"We're  interested  in  getting  good,  respon- 
sible data  and  not  In  interpreting  it."  said 
Ranek 

He  says  the  small  farmer  in  South  Dakota 
probably  uses  USDA  statistics  less  than  farm- 
ers across  the  country,  in  part  because  of 
their  independence  and  partly  because  they 
can't  plant  the  variety  of  crops. 


But  Danek  .says  the  thirst  for  statistics  on 
the  state  continues  and  the  legislature's  ac- 
tion will  dry  up  part  of  the  well  of  informa- 
tion. 

"We  get  a  dozen  calls  a  day  for  informa- 
tion." said  the  USDA  chief,  who  predicts  that 
data  users  will  pressure  the  legislature  to 
restore  the  funds 

"This  agriculture  data  affects  a  lot  more 
people  tnan  Just  farmers.'  said  Vincent 
Montgomery,  director  of  the  University  of 
South  Dakota's  Business  Research  Bureau  at 
Vermillion 

It  helps  decide  whether  a  doctor  goes  to 
community  A  versus  community  B.  it  helps 
a  bank  decide  whether  to  establish  a  branch 
and  helps  a  retail  chain  decide  where  to  build 
a  new  store,  he  said 

'Agriculture  is  the  bsurkbone  of  the  econ- 
omy of  the  state  and  without  the  data,  you're 
hurting."  said  Montgomery 


SURFACE  EFFECT  SHIP 

Mr  TAFT,  Mr,  President,  one  of  the 
elements  in  the  shipbuilding  program  I 
proposed  in  my  Whit*  Paper  on  Defense 
was  a  rmssile-armed  surface  effect  ship. 
A  surface  effect  ship  i.s  an  air-cushion 
vehicle  that  gives  promise  of  warships 
with  speeds  of  up  to  80  knots  It  is  to  me 
one  of  the  mrst  interesting  possibilities 
for  the  United  States  to  surpass  the 
Soviet  Union  in  a  key  area  of  naval 
technology. 

Most  attention  has  been  focused  on 
the  use  of  surface  effect  ships  in  an  anti- 
submarine role.  They  show  great  promise 
in  that  role,  because  they  promise  to  re- 
store the  surface  ship's  speed  advantage 
over  the  submarine.  But,  as  I  noted.  I 
have  also  proposed  surface  effect  ships, 
armed  with  antiship  missiles,  for  use  in 
the  sea-control  role  A  recent  article  in 
the  Washington  Post  reports  on  a  major 
step  toward  a  ship  of  this  type  An  anti- 
ship  missile  was  successfully  fired  from 
a  100-ton  surface  effect  ship,  whiJe  the 
SES  was  doing  60  knots.  The  missile  hit 
the  target 

I  belie\e  we  should  make  an  all-out 
effort  to  have  surface  effect  ships  in  the 
f!eet  in  both  the  sea  control  and  the  ASVV 
roles  as  soon  as  possible,  I  hope  that  both 
Houses  of  Congress,  authorizing  and  ap- 
propriating committees,  will  agree  with 
this  and  will  give  full  support  to  the  SES 
program  for  fiscal  year  1977. 

Mr  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  article.  "Missile  Vessel 
Called  Success."  be  printed  in  the 
Record, 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows ; 

Missile  Vessel  Called  Success 
I  By   George  C    Wilson  i 
The  U,S    Navy   has  achieved   an   apparent 
first   in   sea   warfare   tactics   by   successfully 
firing  a  missile  from  a  new-type  ship  speed- 
ing over  the   water  at   60   knots 

Navy  Capt  Carl  J  Boyd,  project  mantiger 
of  the  experimental  ship  that  fired  the  le^-;- 
foot-long  missile,  said  yesterday  that  the 
shlp-misslIe  combination  'could  revolu- 
tionize naval  warfare" 

Boyd  said  the  test  was  a  "breakthrough" 
in  the  Navy's  effort  to  develop  a  lethal  fire- 
power ship  that  Is  exceptionally  elusive  and 
therefore  a  difficult  target 

He  said  the  test  in  the  Gulf  of  Mexico 
on  April  8  answered  the  two  biggest  ques- 
tions  about   the   program     whether    a   ship 
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going  60  knots  could  Are  a  missile  eicctirately 
and  whether  the  missile  could  be  launched 
vertically  out  of  a  simple  tuhe  rather  than 
an  elaborate  launcher  pointed  toward  the 
target. 

•No  ship  in  the  world  has  flred  a  missile 
while  golnK  at  isuch  a  high  speed."  Boyd  said 
He  called  that  one  'breakthrou^rh"  and  the 
firing  of  the  missile  stral^;ht  up  while  under 
way  "imother  breakthrough  "  The  vertical 
firing  saves  the  time  of  aiming  the  missile 

The  missile  used  In  the  test  was  a  modified 
Tartar  ant  lulr^  raft  mUsUe  with  Instrumenta 
rather  than  explosives  In  Its  nose  It  homed 
In  on  and  hit  a  target  vessel  five  miles  down- 
r  autre 

The  missile  homes  In  on  radio  signals — 
either  those  sent  out  by  another  ship  or  ones 
focused  on  the  target  by  the  attacking  ship. 

Navy  officials  did  not  put  out  a  formal 
announcement  of  the  test,  but  confirmed 
details  of  It  yesterday  when  queried. 

Boyd  and  other  supporters  of  the  ship — 
known  as  an  SES  for  surface  effect  ship — 
contend  it  could  outrun  submarines  and 
any  other  .ship  in  the  world. 

They  further  claim  that  an  enlarged  ver- 
sion of  the  100-ton  SES  that  fired  the  missile 
on  April  8  could  sail  on  any  ocean  and  stay 
at  sea  for  long  periods. 

Skeptics  contend  there  are  still  too  many 
technical  unknowns  hanging  over  the  SES 
and  that  a  full-sized  one  would  cost  several 
times  as  much  as  a  conventional  ship  with 
the  same  firepower.  Pentagon  leaders  have 
demanded   more   proof  of   the   concept. 

The  new  Pentagon  budget  provides  $48 
million  for  continued  research  on  SES  ships 

The  8HS  differs  basically  from  conven- 
tional ships  In  that  It  breaks  the  grip  of  the 
water  by  riding  off  the  surface  on  an  en- 
closed body  of  air.  Giant  fans  In  the  hull 
send  columns  of  air  down  against  the  water, 
raising  most  of  the  ship  above  the  surface. 

In  tests  so  far,  the  experimental  SES  has 
achieved  a  speed  of  82.3  knots,  according  to 
the  Navy. 


MIKE  MANSFIELD 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  the  Senate 
will  never  be  the  same  without  Mike 
Mansfield.  He  has  left  his  mark  upon  it 
for  all  time.  He  is  a  man  of  candor,  of 
fairness  and  of  willingness  to  go  the  extra 
mile  with  those  who  work  with  him.  He 
has  served  as  majority  leader  longer  than 
any  other  man  in  history.  In  addition  he 
has  reached  a  level  of  personal  integrity, 
accommodation  and  steadfast  devotion 
to  duty  second  to  none.  No  man  can  ask 
for  more  He  leaves  with  the  love  and 
respect  of  all  of  us. 

Phyllis  and  I  offer  our  very  best  wishes 
to  Mike  and  Maureen  with  our  hope  that 
they  will  have  many  happy  years  before 
them  without  the  incessant  pressure  of 
re.sponsibility  and  leadership  which  Mike 
has  bome  so  admirably  in  the  Senate.  We 
express  our  thanks  for  their  friendship 
and  their  contribution  to  the  Senate  and 
to  the  United  States. 


ANNOUNCEMENT  OF  POSITION  ON 
VOTES  ON  ORAIN  INSPECTION 
REFORM  ACT  OF  1976 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  on  Mon- 
day. April  26,  because  of  longstanding 
commitments  which  required  my  pres- 
ence In  New  York  at  the  Law  of  the  Sea 
Conference,  I  missed  the  ses.<;ion  of  the 
Senate  on  that  day.  If  I  iiad  been  pres- 
ent, this  is  how  I  would  have  voted: 

Rollcall  No.  151 — Dole  Amendment  to 
S.  3055— Yea. 


Rollcall  No.  152 — Dole  Amendment 
31605  to  S  3055— Yea. 

Rollcall  No.  153— Final  Passage  of 
Grain  Inspection  Reform  Act  of  1976 — 
H  R.  12572.  after  substitution  of  provi- 
sions of  Senate  companion  measure — 
S.  3055— Yea 


CONFERENCE  REPORT  ON  FIRST 
CONCURRENT  RESOLUTION  ON 
THE   BUDGET   FOR    FISCAL   YEAR 

1977 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr  President,  last  Thurs- 
day the  Budget  Committee  of  the  House 
and  Senate  concluded  their  conferenrt- 
on  Senate  Congressional  Resolution  10;». 
the  first  concurrent  resolution  on  tlie 
budget  for  fiscal  year  1977.  That  docu- 
ment was  printed  in  Ixst  Friday's  Con- 
gressional Record  at  pages  13028 
through  13029.  It  is  now  available  from 
the  Senate  document  room 

Mr  President,  we  have  requested  the 
Senate  leadership  to  schedule  considera- 
tion of  this  conference  report  early  in  the 
session  Wednesday  of  this  week.  We  will 
be  discussing  the  conference  report  more 
fully  at  that  time.  However,  we  wish  to 
call  attention  to  thLs  scheduling  and  to 
the  conference  report  so  that  Members 
may  be  as  fully  informed  as  possible  re- 
garding its  consideration 

Senators  wlU  see  that  the  conference 
has  reported  in  technical  disagreement. 
This  result  has  occurred  because  the 
parliamentarians  of  the  two  Houses  have 
ruled  that,  even  on  technical  matters,  a 
conference  report  on  a  budget  resolution 
must  in  all  its  particulars  remain  witliln 
the  range  established  by  the  action  of  the 
two  Houses.  Thus,  where  numbers  are 
below  or  above  their  counterparts  con- 
sidered in  either  House,  the  conference 
must  report  In  disagreement.  This  Ls 
what  has  occurred  here  In  one  case  the 
conference  agreement  contains  a  number 
that  is  higher  than  either  House  by  $3 
million.  In  two  other  cases,  the  confer- 
ence agreement  is  lower  than  either 
House  by  a  total  of  $41  million  These 
three  cases  are  the  r&sult  of  rounding, 
which  Ls  our  custom  in  budget  resolu- 
tions. The  final  case  involves  the  ap- 
propriate level  for  the  temporary  ceil- 
ing on  the  public  debt  for  the  transition 
quarter  which  should  have  been  $1  bil- 
lion higher  than  estimated  by  either 
House.  This  change  derives  from  a  re- 
estimate  of  that  debt  level  rather  than  a 
disagreement  on  spending  by  the  con- 
ferees. It  is  an  accounting  question  re- 
flecting the  temporary  debt  ceiling  level 
necessary  in  light  of  spending  actions 
which  have  largely  already  occurred. 
The  deficit  level  for  Uic  transition 
quarter  has  not  been  increased 

So,  when  the  Senate  votes  on  Wednes- 
day, we  will  first  be  voting  to  confirm 
the  conference  report  in  disagreement.  A 
second  vote  will  then  occur  to  recede 
to  the  original  Hoase  amendnipnt  t« 
the  Senate  budget  resolution,  with  an 
amendment  which  is  spelled  out  iii  the 
statement  of  managers  accompanying 
the  conference  report.  Otlier  than  thLs 
two-step  procedure.  thLs  consideration 
of  tlie  conference  report  can  proceed  a.= 
If   it  had  been   reported   in   agreement. 

Mr  President,  I  believe  tliat  the  con- 
ference report  represents  a  sound   and 


effective  budget  for  fLscal  year  1977.  Al- 
thougli  it  Ls  a  tight  budget,  it  will  none- 
theless provide  significant  help  In  re- 
ducing our  country's  continuing  unem- 
ployment problem  while  at  the  .same  time 
avoiding   the   rekindling   of   inflation 


GUIDELINES      FOR     PUBLIC 
ATINO  CHARITIES 


OPER- 


Mr.  HUGH  SCOTT  Mr  Pre.sldent.  I 
am  pleased  today  to  add  my  supjxjrt  to 
the  amendment  being  propo.sed  by  my 
distinguished  colleagues  from  the  Fi- 
nance Committee  to  provide  public  oper- 
ating charities  with  definite  guidelines 
for  their  participation  in  the  legLslative 
process. 

For  over  4  years  now  I  have  been  work- 
ing along  with  a  number  of  my  colleagues 
to  remedy  the  problem  facing  operating 
charities  that  wish  to  further  their  char- 
itable purpose  through  communlciting 
with  legLslators.  On  December  19.  1975 
Senator  Muskif  and  I.  along  with  Sena- 
tors Nelson  and  Dole,  and  jumed  by  43 
of  our  colleagues,  introduced  S.  2832 
Since  that  time  the  staff  of  the  Joint 
Committee  on  Internal  Revenue  Taxa- 
tion, representatives  of  the  Treasury  De- 
partment, and  representatives  of  the  Co- 
alition of  Concerned  Chanties  have  been 
working  to  produce  a  bill  that  would 
meet  potential  problems  that  have  been 
raLsed  during  the  last  4  years  Tlie 
amendment  Introduced  today  represents 
the  culmination  of  these  efforts. 

Tills  amendment  would  remedy  a  seri- 
ous problem  faced  by  operating  charities. 
Under  the  vague  "substantial"  test  of 
present  law,  these  charities  are  not  able 
to  participate  in  the  legislative  process 
without  fear  that  the  Internal  Revenue 
Service  might  .second  guess  them  on  the 
amount  of  legi.'lative  effort  they  may 
make.  This  amendment  provide.s  definite 
guidelines  to  the  charities  through  ex- 
penditure limitiitions  placed  on  their 
lobbying  efforts.  Yet  these  limitation.": 
are  not  so  high  as  to  permit  organiza- 
tions whose  primary  purpose  i.^;  lobbying 
to  qualify  as  charities  eligible  to  receive 
tax  deductible  contributions. 

Support  for  change  is  widespread.  This 
amendment  and  its  predecessors.  S 
2832,  have  received  broad  support  from 
Members  of  the  Senate— both  Republi- 
can and  Democrat,  liberal  and  conserva- 
tive. The  companion  bills  in  the  House 
have  this  same  bipartisan  support  Out- 
side organizations  such  a.*-  the  .^merican 
Bar  A.ssociation  have  for  many  years 
supported  clarification  of  the  limltation.s 
on  the  amount  of  legislative  effort  which 
can  be  considered  substantial  I  also  be- 
lieve we  should  clarify  this  term. 

It  is  time  to  bring  these  years  of  efforts 
and  thLs  broad  based  support  to  culmi- 
nation by  passage  of  thLs  amendment  I 
respectfully  urge  prompt  favorable  con- 
sideration by  the  Finance  Committee  and 
positive  action  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate. 
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HABITAT  CONFTTRENCE  IN 
VANCOL^ER 

Mr.  HUGH  SCOTT.  Mr  Pre^ident.  I 
ask  unanimoiLs  con.sent  that  the  name 
of  the  Senator  from  Massachusetts  iMr 
Brookf  '  he  removed  as  a  Member  of  the 
Senate  delegation  attending  tlie  Habitat 


Conference   in   Vancouver,   British   Co- 
lumbia, in  May  of  this  year. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


RECESS  UNTIL  1   P.M. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  coiisent  that  the  Senate  stand 
in  recess  uiitil  the  hour  of  1  p.m. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate, 
at  12; 39  p.m.,  recessed  until  1  p.m.; 
whereupon,  the  Senate  reassembled  when 
called  to  order  by  the  acting  President 
pro  t<'mi)ore   iMr.  Stone). 


CONCLUSION   OF   MORNING 
BUSINESS 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Ls  there  further  morning  business? 
If  not,  morning  business  is  closed. 


SECOND  SUPPLEMENTAL  APPRO- 
PRIATIONS ACT,   1976 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore Under  the  previous  order,  tlie  hour 
of  1  pm  having  arrived,  the  Senate 
will  resume  consideration  of  H.R.  13172, 
wliich  will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows : 

A  bill  (HR  13172)  making  stipplemental 
appropriations  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
30.  1976.  and  the  period  ending  September  30, 
1976.  and  for  other  purposes. 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President.  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore  The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  cail  the  roll. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered 

Mr  PASTORE.  Mr.  President.  I  send 
to  the  desk  an  amendment  for  myself, 
Mr.  Domentci.  Mr.  Pell.  Mr  Brooke.  Mr. 
Javits,  Mr.  McGee.  and  many,  many 
other  Senators  that  I  shall  not  name  now 
but  who  are  cosponsors  of  thLs  legisla- 
tion. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  suggests  it  will  require  unanimous 
con.sent  to  consider  it  at  this  point. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  I  ask  unanimoas  con- 
sent tliat  thLs  amendment  may  be  called 
up  out  of  order 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Without 
objection,  it  Ls  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows : 

The  Senator  from  Rliode  Island  i  Mr  Pas- 
tore  i  for  himself.  Mr  Domenici,  Mr  Pell. 
Mr.  Brooke.  Mr.  Javits.  Mr  McGfe.  Mr.  Dou:, 
Mr.  Griffin.  Mr.  Bdckijcy.  Mr.  Weicker,  Mr. 
Pack  WOOD,  Mr  Moss.  Mr.  Ken-nf3it.  Mr.  Ribi- 
coFP.  Mr.  Bath,  Mr.  Eagleton.  Mr  Muskie, 
Mr.  WiLLiAM.s,  Mr  Morgan,  Mr.  Montova.  Mr. 
McGovern.  Mr  Eastland.  Mr.  Philip  A.  Hart, 
Mr  I.AXALT,  Mr  Staffcird,  Mr  I»ERcy,  Mr. 
Hugh  Scott.  Mr  Beall.  Mr.  Taft,  Mr. 
ScHWEiKER,  Mr  Jackson,  Mr.  HfMPHREY  and 
Mr  .\Li.EN  offer  an  amendment  as  follows; 

On  page  14,  after  line  1.  Insert  the  follow- 
ing: 


rOREICN   &SSISTANCX 

International  Disaster  Assistance 
For   an   additional   amount  for  "Interna- 
tional disaster  assistance",  t25,000,0CX).  not- 
withstanding    section     10    of    Public    Law 
91-672. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  both 
Mr.  Domenici  and  I  discussed  this  mat- 
ter on  the  floor  late  yesterday  afternoon. 
jiist  before  adjournment.  We  did  not  then 
have  the  message  from  the  President  of 
the  United  States  which  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  have  printed  in  the 
Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  message 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Thi  WHrrr  Hottse. 
Washington.  DC.  May  10.  1976. 
The  President  of  the  Senate. 

Sir  I  ask  the  Congress  to  consider  a  pro- 
posed supplemental  appropriation  for  fiscal 
year  1976  in  the  amount  of  $25,000,000  for 
foreign  assistance. 

The  details  of  this  proposal  are  set  forth 
In  the  enclosed  letter  from  the  Director  of 
the  Office  of  Management  and  Budget.  I  con- 
cur In  his  comments  and  observations. 
Respectfully. 

Gerald   R    Ford. 

Mr.  PASTORE  I  also  have  the  letter 
to  the  President  from  James  T.  Lynn,  Di- 
rector of  the  Office  of  Management  and 
Budget,  with  reference  to  this  same  mat- 
ter, and  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
that  be  printed  in  the  Record  at  this 
point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Office  of  Management  and  BroGET, 

Washington,  D.C..  May  10, 1976. 
The  President. 
The  White  House. 

Sir:  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  for  your 
consideration  a  proposed  supplemental  ap- 
propriation for  fiscal  year  1976  In  the  amount 
of  $25,000,000  for  foreign  assLstance  The 
details  of  the  proposal  are  shown  In  the  en- 
closure to  this  letter. 

I  have  carefully  reviewed  this  request  and 
am  satisfied  that  It  Is  necessary  at  this  time. 
I  recommend,  herefore,  that  the  proposal  be 
transmuted  to  the  Congress. 
Respectfully, 

James  T.  Lynn, 

Director. 


FVnds   Appropriated   to   the   President, 
Foreign   Assistance 

international  disaster  assistance 

For  an  additional  amount  for  "Interna- 
tional disaster  assistance",  $25,000,000,  not- 
withstanding section  10  of  Public  Law 
91-672. 

This  proposed  supplemental  would  provide 
funds  to  a.sslst  victims  of  the  recent  earth- 
quakes In  Italy. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  this  i.^ 
an  amendment  which  provides  for  $25 
million  to  be  used  for  the  relief  of  vic- 
tims of  the  earthquake  in  northern  Italy. 
I  shall  not  take  up  the  time  of  tlie  Sen- 
ate any  further,  because  I  explained  the 
situation  yesterday  afternoon,  except 
merely  to  say  that  I  congratulate  the 
President  of  the  United  States  for  the 
expeditious  way  in  which  he  proposed 
relief  on  behalf  of  tlie  American  people 
to  the  stricken  people  of  northern  Italy. 
He  deserves  much  credit  for  his  compas- 


sion and  understanding,  and  I  congrat- 
in  that  regard. 

taken  this  amendment  up  with 
Mr.  McClSLlan,  the  chair  of  the  Appro- 
priations Committee.  I  have  also  taken 
it  up  with  Mr.  Young,  who  is  the  ranking 
Republican  member.  They  are  both  in 
agreement  that  this  amendment  should 
be  adopted. 

Mr.  McGee,  who  was  to  handle  that 
aspect  of  the  supplemental  bill,  is  a  co- 
sponsor  of  tills  legislation,  but  his  Re- 
publican counterpart  is  Mr.  Brooke,  who 
is  also  a  cosponsor. 

So,  without  further  ado,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  DOMENICI  Mr,  President.  I  want 
to  commend  my  distinguished  colleague 
from  Rhode  Island  for  his  significant 
part  in  bringing  to  the  floor  this  $25  mil- 
lion disaster  relief  assistance  package  for 
the  victims  in  Italy. 

It  was  only  yesterday  that  he  and  I 
spoke  to  the  President,  and  I  commend 
the  President  for  his  sincere  commit- 
ment and  for  his  expeditious  handling  of 
this  matter.  We  now  have  in  his  hsmds 
and  in  the  hands  of  his  administrators, 
or  we  will  have  in  a  few  days,  a  verj- 
important  part  of  Americas'  histor>',  and 
that  is  to  help  people  who  are  in  need. 

We  have  had  the  Italian  people  as 
allies  of  the  United  States  for  years. 
Many  Americans  from  all  walks  of  life 
have  descendants,  mothers,  fathers, 
grandparents  and  others  in  Italy,  and 
they  are  worried.  They  are  doing  things 
privately  for  the  people. 

I  commend  the  President  and  the  Sen- 
ate for  lending  the  resources  of  this  Gov- 
ernment to  help  people  who  are  in  dire 
need. 

I  thank  the  distinguished  chairman  of 
the  committee  and  the  ranking  minority 
Member  for  permitting  us  to  handle  a 
matter  that  needs  urgent  treatment  in 
an  urgent  maimer. 

I  thank  Senator  McGee,  and  certainl\- 
Senator  Brooke,  who  has  had  a  long- 
standing interest  in  the  people  of  Italy 
and  their  problems,  for  concurring  with 
Senator  Pastore  and  me  in  expediting 
thLs  legLslation. 

Mr,  President.  I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr,  BROOKE.  Mr.  President,  the  true 
shock  effect  of  the  earthquake  in  Italy  is 
not  in  the  physical  movement  of  the 
earth  but  in  the  personal  tragedies  that 
have  befallen  thousands  of  Italians. 

While  information  on  the  extent  of  the 
destruction  and  death  caused  by  the 
earthquake  is  stiU  fragmentarj-.  we  do 
knov.'  tliat  a  disaster  of  major  propor- 
tions has  occurred.  At  present  the  death 
toll  exceeds  800  and  is  climbjig.  The  in- 
jured number  in  the  several  thousands 
and  45.000  persons  have  been  left  home- 
less with  an  estimated  destruction  of 
5,000  homes 

The  need  for  both  immediate  relief 
and  extensive  rehabilitation  is  apparent 
The  Government  of  the  United  States 
has  indicated  its  readiness  to  participate 
in  these  efforts  in  a  major  way  And  the 
Senate,  today  has  given  tangible  expres 
sion  to  that  commitment  by  appropriat- 
ing $25  million  in  emergency  disaster  as- 
sistance for  Italy.  That  assistance  v,iU 
be   used   to   provide   blankets  and  cou. 
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temtx^rtiry  shelter,  transportation  of  re- 
lief itenis  and  helicopter  support  for  the 
immediate  relief  effort.  A  significant  por- 
tion of  it  will  also  be  used  to  repair  c.":- 
.'iential  utllitie.s.  rebuild  r>ermanent  hous- 
ing, repair  public  buildings  SJid  similar 
purposes 

Mr.  President,  on  several  occasions  In 
the  past  few  months  I  have  called  to  the 
attention  of  the  Senate?  the  political  and 
economic  crises  that  have  befallen 
lU'ily.  DiJTerences  of  opinion  may  exist 
on  what  Ls  the  proper  U.S.  response  to 
these  man-made  dLsasters.  But  I  am  sure 
that  tliere  Ls  no  difference  of  opinion  on 
the  need  for  the  United  States  to  respond 
to  thLs  natural  disaster  that  has  befallen 
a  friend  and  ally  In  a  meaningful  and 
immediate  way  Our  sympathy  and  con- 
cern go  out  to  the  Italian  people  in  this 
time  of  travail.  And  we  want  them  to 
know  tliat  we  stand  ready  to  help  them 
recover  from  the  effects  of  this  tragedy. 
In  this  regard,  I  am  pleased  to  have  been 
one  of  the  original  sponsors  of  the 
amendment  providing  emergency  dis- 
aster assistance  for  Italy. 

Mr  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  various  documents  outlining 
the  extent  of  the  disaster  and  the  pro- 
posed U.S.  response  to  it  be  included  In 
the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows; 

Department  of  State. 
Agency  tor  International 

Devei.opmbnt, 
Wtuhington.  D.C. 
I  FDA  Disaster  Relief  Bulletin  May  11.  1976. 
0600  Hours) 

ITALT    EaRTHQITAKK 

Epicenter:  46.5  degrees  north;  13.0  degrees 
east. 

Intensity:  6  6  Rlchter  Scale  (9-10  Mercalll 
Index) . 

Location:  Provinces  of  Udlne  and  Perde- 
none.  N.E.  Italy. 

Time:  9:00  P>I.  Italian  Time  (4:00  P.M. 
EDT). 

Date:   May  6,   1976 

Aftershocks:  5  7  on  Rlchter  Scale  at  0136 
May  9.  More  than  30  lesser  shocks  May  6. 

I.    CASUALTIKS/ DAMAGX 

812  dead 

2300  Injured. 

46000  homeless 

5000  homes  destroyed. 

24  towns  afflicted  by  quake. 

n.  present   assessment 

Particularly  heavy  damage  by  the  quake 
was  reported  In  the  following  cities: 

Oemona,  98%   destroyed 

Venzone,  90 To  destroyed. 

Osoppo.  80-90 '"r  destroyed. 

Malano,  65"^   destroyed. 

Magnano  In  Rivera.  60-60%   deotroyed. 

Porgarla.   60 '^   destroyed. 

Most  roads  are  passable  and  relief  sup- 
plies are  flowing  Into  the  stricken  area.  Elec- 
tric lines  have  been  reportedly  restored  and 
although  water  Is  readily  available,  distri- 
bution Is  sporadic. 

Ill      us.    DISASTER    RELIEF     ASSISTANCI 

Ambassador's      declaration      (hell- 

copter  support) $26,000 

283     Tents     (24th    Tactical    Com- 

maiid»     _._     173.604 

1050  Tents    (AID  stockpile.   Camp 

Darby)     246.316 

Fr>oclstufrs  (Military  field  rations).       60,000 

Earth -moving  equipment _..       70,000 

Hlankets,    sheets,    stretchers,    and 

medical    supplies 6.800 


TDY  of  two  foreign  disaster  relief 
specialists    


3,  000 


Estimated    total 574.630 

Noi-way — Cash   donation. 
Switzerland— Helicopters,    surgical    teams, 
and  trained  search  dogs. 

United  Kingdom — Tents,  beds,  sheets, 
blankets,  and   water  purification   kits 

Yugoslavia — Cash  donation  of  approxi- 
mately $57,000  and  typhoid  vaccines, 
vn  weather 
The  USAP  Global  Weather  Service  reports 
weather  conditions  over  the  stricken  area 
are  scattered  clouds  unlimited.  Thunder- 
storms have  been  predicted  at  1100  hours. 
Temperature  Is  70  degrees  P. 

Christian   R    Holmes.   IV. 
Acting   Director,   Office   of   U.S.   Foreign 
Disaster   Assistance. 

Illustrative   Immediate  and   Short-Term 
Relief  and  Rehabilitation 

RELDCr    and     RESCUZ 

Damage  and  total  destruction  of  homes  and 
other  types  of  dwellings  Is  the  major  prob- 
lem In  the  stricken  area  as  more  than  46.000 
are  homeless 

Even  though  relief  supplies  are  arriving  In 
the  devastated  area.  It  will  some  time  before 
conditions  are  back  to  normal.  The  affected 
populace  will  require  continued  assistance 
such  as  temporary  shelter  until  a  full-scale 
reconstruction  program  Is  Implemented. 
Aside  from  the  basic  needs,  some  Immediate 
tangible  assistance  is  vehicles  and  helicop- 
ters for  transporting  supplies,  fuel  for  cook- 
ing and  heating,  tools  and  equipment  for 
repairing  essential  utilities.  The  preliminary 
cost  estimate  for  this  phase  follows 

Item  Cost  in  thousand.^ 

Blankets    and    cots $1,260 

Temporary    shelter 2.000 

Engineer    support 3.000 

(Clearance  of  streets  and  housing 
areas.  Emergency  repairs  of  es- 
sential   utllltlesi 800 

Transportation  of  relief  Items 800 

Helicopter   support 550 

Miscellaneous  unidentified  needs 500 


Total 8.100 

REHAB  ILrrAnoN 

Complete  reconstruction  of  homes  or 
dwelling,  schools,  public  buildings,  etc..  wUl 
be  necessary  In  many  area.s  and  In  certain 
cases,  some  can  be  repaired.  Reconstruction 
will  be  costly  but  with  enough  provisions 
the  people  could  be  encouraged  to  repair  or 
rebuild  on  a  self-help  basis.  Program  supf)ort 
for  this  phase  Is: 

Item  Coat  in  thousands 

Repair  of  reconstrued  utilities $1,500 

Building  repair  materials.. 6,600 

Repair  of  public  buildings 2,100 

Furnished  prefabricated  building  for 

schools,  clinics,  etc 7,000 

Construction    tool    kits    for    IzuUvld- 

uals 100 

Unallocated    reserve 700 


Total 16,900 

The  above  figures  are  Illustrative  only  be- 
because  the  Government  of  Italy  Is  not  yet 
In  a  position  to  focus  on  balanced  needs 
and  rehabilitation.  Thus  some  programs  may- 
be added  or  dropped,  and  dollar  amounts 
shown  may  change  following  consultation 
with  the  Government  of  Italy. 

We  Intend  to  work  closely  with  and  sup- 
port where  {Kjssible,  the  needs  of  voluntary 
agencies  which   fit   Into  pnjgram  objectives 

Mr.  BUCKLEY.  Mr.  President,  on 
May  6.  1976.  an  earthquake  struck  the 
Provinces  of  Udine  and  Pordenone  In 
northeast  Italy.  The  quake,  which  regis- 


tered 6.5  on  the  Rlchter  scale,  was  fol- 
lowed by  about  30  aftershocks,  one  of 
which  registered  5.7  on  the  Rlchter  scale 
Tlius  far,  there  are  over  800  known 
dead  and  2,300  injured  Also  45.000  men, 
women,  and  children  have  been  left 
homeless  Over  5.000  homes  in  tlie  24 
towns  that  were  hit  have  been  de.stroyed. 
We  are  faced  with  a  human  tragedy  of 
the  first  order 

The  US  Oovemment  ha<  Tilready  sup- 
plied over  $500,000  In  relief  effort  In 
addition,  other  governments,  voluntiir>- 
and  charitable  organizations,  and  indi- 
viduals have  contributed  to  aid  the  vic- 
tims of  this  disaster. 

The  American  people,  m  tlicir  tradi- 
tional sense  of  generosity,  have  already 
responded  with  offers  of  clothes  and 
otlier  needed  supplies  I  understand  that 
the  Government  of  Italy,  due  to  the  ur- 
gency of  the  situation  and  the  logistical 
problems  that  presently  exist.  hii.s  re- 
quested that  aid  be  given  in  terms  of 
money 

I  commend  the  people  and  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  states  lor  their  Im- 
mediate response  to  the  needs  of  the  vic- 
tims in  Italy  I.  however,  feel  that  the 
situation  Is  urgent  and  tliat  substantial 
aid  to  Italy  is  needed  for  tiie  rwovery  of 
that  area. 

I  strongly  support,  and  have  cf>spon- 
sored,  the  Pastore-Domenicl  amendment 
to  the  suiiplemental  aiH'ropnations  bill. 
adding  $25  million  for  relief  of  the  victims 
of  eartliquakes  in  northern  Italy  This 
emergency  appropriation  is  in  the  best 
tradition  of  .Anu'rican  generosity  and 
compassion  toward  the  unfortunate 
around  the  world  It  should  be  only  the 
beginning  of  American  aid  to  a  country- 
to  which  millions  of  our  citizens  have  the 
strongest  personal  ties 

In  fact,  the  sum  appropriated  by  the 
Senate  today  should  be  considered  as 
only  a  first  Installment  of  more  assist- 
ance to  come  I  hope  to  soon  propose 
legislation  that  would  provide  tax  deduc- 
tions for  Americans  who  wish  to  make 
special  relief  contributions  to  tiie  victims 
of  natural  disasters  abroad.  Tliis  is  a  time 
for  us  to  lend  a  hand,  and  to  open  our 
hearts  as  well,  to  a  people  who  are  not 
only  our  allies  but.  more  than  that,  our 
friends  and  relatives 

Mr.  PELL  Mr  President.  I  wish  to 
join  my  dLstlnt:uished  senior  colleague 
from  my  own  Stat*  of  Rhode  Island  and 
the  distingui.-hed  Senator  from  New 
Mexico  in  support  of  prompt  American 
assistance  to  alleviate  the  great  suffer- 
ing and  widespread  damaj^e  (  aused  by 
the  tragic  earthquake  In  Italy.  The  earth- 
quake which  shook  the  provinces  of 
Udine  and  Pordenone  in  northeastern 
Italv  on  Mav  6  was  the  most  serious  to 
strike  that  country  in  60  years  and  has 
brought  m  its  wake  a  toll  of  800  dead. 
some  2,000  injured,  and  another  45.000 
homeless.  My  heart  goes  out  to  this  coun- 
try's many  friends  m  luily  who  are 
searching  for  their  loved  ones  and  who 
are  trying  to  rebuild  tiielr  shattered  vil- 
lages and  lives 

It  Is  in  the  best  tradition  of  American 
humanitarlanism  to  come  quickly  and 
magnanimously  to  the  aid  of  disaster 
stricken  peoples  throughout  the  world, 
and    I    urge   the    Senate    to   adopt   the 
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an-.endment  to  H.R.    13172  proposed  by  assistance  bt  government  of  ttalt  ^^t^^'^^V^t^o^Ao^^f.- 

SeVi\oT<     PasTORE     and     Domenici.     of  Italian    military-    forces    are   stationed    in  ^rgla.  MaJ   Gen.  Billy  M.  Jones.  404-65^ 

which  I  am  proud  to  be  a  cosponsor.  That  large   numbers   "fl  *'^!^.*«^^*^^^'^!  HawaU.  John  Butchart.  808-734-2161. 

amendment    would   provide    $25    mUlion  ^^^^J- ^rn^^dTheTcS'tfrsni^  X"-ois.  Jack  u>vie.  2n-^^-^«>3^3^^ 

in  relief  to  Italy.                   .    ,v,      r^       .  other  equipment,  to  search,  rescue  and  re-  \'''^^^'f  ,^i^'^/    ^L       ;^f™9ii 

Ambassador   Volpe    and    the   Depart-  ^^^^  ^^  ^^^^^^  j^  ^ross  mobilized  aU  re-  lo*"^.  ^    °^  ^"^^  J^^^J'^r^^lt^ll 

ment  of  State  are  to  be  commended  for  sources,  medical  personnel,  extensive  supplies  Kansas.  Lt.  Governor  Shelby  Smith,  913- 

Ihelr  rapid  and  effective  action  in  insur-  including  ambulances  and  mobile  kitchens  ^^^^^}^.       „         ,_^„    «rnK„,  n„T,iHT,    Tr 

Ing    that    the   maximum    possible    assist-  it  is  reported  that  7,000  Italian  volunteers  are  53^2.-9832                                          Buntin.  jr.. 

ance   which   could   be   provided   immedi-  working  in  the  area.  Loul^ana    Charles  Erdman.  504-944-5541. 

ately  has  been  provided.  Some  $375,000  vs.   government  assistance  Mame,  Charles  Caldwell,  Jr .  207-622-6201. 

in  relief  supplies  have  already  been  pro-  $25.000 — six  Medlvac  (rescued  helicopters.  Maryland.  MaJ    Gen.  Rlnaldo  Van  Brunt, 

vided  under  the  limited  authority  avail-  $72.504 — 121  military  6-man  tents  301^86-4424. 

able  to  the  administration.  I  understand  $145,400—620  civilian  AID-deslgned  dlsas-  Massachusetts,  MaJ   Gen  Vaban  Vartaraan, 

that  bv  chance  certain  units  of  our  mil-  ter  relief  family  tents  617-782-7842 

that,  oy  C"^^'^'^' ^'^/^^^  "'YrT  "1  ''"'  $60,000— Ready-to-eat  military  rations.  Michigan,  Mary  Jo  Wood,  517-373-1675 

itary-  forc«i  in  Italy  were  "^^^  process  ^o.(;oo-^)perating   costs   of    U.S.   military  Mmn^k.  wS  Lane.  612-296-2233 

of  a  periodic  test  exercise  regaraing  cub-  rubble-clearlng   equipment    3    tractor-traU-  Mississippi.  James  Reese,  601-863-3622 

aster    assLstance    when    the    earthquake  ^^g.  ^  front-end  loaders;  1  bulldozer;   1  road  Missouri.  Col.  William  R.  BeaUy.  314-751- 

occurred    The  United  States  was.  there-  grader;    10  dump  trucks;   8  light  trucks;   2  2321. 

fore,    able   to   respond   immediate^'.   Our  busses;   2  fuel  trucks;    1   step-van;    1  ambu-  Montana.  C   L   Gilbertson.  406-449-3034. 

response  was  so  quick  in  fact  that  I  un-  lance;  and  1  tow-truck.  Nebraska,  MaJ.  Gen.  Francis  Winner,  402- 

dersland    that    the    Italian    Communist  $8.80(^Biankets,  sheets,  stretchers,  medl-  433-7641. 

Partv   ha^  orciised  tlie  United  States  of  ^^^^  ^^"^  o^her  supplies,  and  fuel.  Nevada.  Robert  J.  Gregory.  702-885--t240. 

Party    has  accuseo  Uie   umi«a  otates,  ui  ^3.000— TDY  of  two  foreign  disaster  relief  ^ew    Jersev.    Morgan    Van    Rise.    609-292- 

knowmg     about     the     earthquake     in  sp^^^igts.  3324. 

advance.  Total  U.S.  Government  funds  allocated  to  j;^^,  Mexico    Col    Carl  Womack.  505-982- 

More  must  be  done,  however.  Private  ^ate,  $375,704.  3341. 

American     as      well     as     governmental  ^g    p^jblic  coNTRiBrmoN  New  York,  Raymond  B.  Harding,  518-474- 

assistance    is    required.    I    wish    to    an-  .^^  American  National  Red  Cross  donated  8390                                     ^          ,  ^       ,    ^  , 

nounce    that    today    the    Itahan    Emer-  $35,000  to  the  Italian  Red  Cross  to  assist  in  North   CaroiUia.   Lt    Gen.   John  J.  Tolson 

gencv  Relief  Committee  is  being  formed  this  disaster  relief  effort   The  American  Red  m.  919-829-4845 

in  order  to  raise  funds  for  the  relief  of  cross  win  accept  cash  donations  but  NOT  North  Dakota,  Ronald  D.  Afleldt.  701-224- 

the     Italian     earthquake     victims.     Mr.  material    donations    for    Italy    earthquake  2113_                                        40^521   2342 

John    Train    and    I    are    cochairmen    of  relief  other  U.S.  voluntary  agencies  have  not  g^^^°"^ei^ob2^  503-3-SiiOO 

that   committee  Which   Will  h-  it.  Of^  ^^^^I"^^^  fhT^N^^S  SSuS.a.'^Craig   WUllamson,   717-7S3- 

fices  m  room  4100.  345  Park  Avenue.  New  ^„j^^„„„,  ^j  .^nef  materials  from  privat*  8i50.                                               .  „  „     ^ 

York    10022.    The    telephone    number    is  ^(^iz^ns  Rhode  Island,  Maj.  Gen   Leonard  Holland. 

212-593-«765    Inquiries  and  cooperation  '  ,^t™...t^„^..,   assistance  40i-i2i-7333                             _  ,    ^„  „^a 

in   the   committees    effort    will   be   most  intisnationai.  assistance  ^^^^  Carolina    Gen    Fred  Craft.  803-758- 

m   the   committees   enori    wm    ue   must  ^complete  reports  to  date  list  only:  Con-  2826. 

welcome.                                               ,        t    »  trlbutlon    from    the    Government    of    Yugo-  south  Dakota    Richard  Trank'.e.  605-224- 

Mr.   President,   the   Agency   for   Inter-  slavla  of   one    million   dinars    fapprox.   U.S.  3231 

national    Development    has    prepared    a  57,000  dollars  equivalent).  Tennessee.  Rev   Horace  Bass.  615-741-3241. 

fact  sheet  on  the  Italian  earthquake  in-  a  Canadian  convoy  of  30  tractor-traUers  Texas.  Manon  P  Bowden.  512-452  0331. 

eluding    telephone    numbers    to    call    for  with    earthmovlng,    water   purification,    and  utah,  Donald  R    Spradllng,   801-328-5271 

information    on    what    has    happened    in  other   equipment    and    supplies;    value   un-  Vermont,   Edwara   W    Corcoran.   802  828- 

Italv.  That  Agency  has  also  prepared  an  l^nown.  2163. 

information  sheet,  providing  on  an  illus-  how  to  gct  more  information  VirglnU.  George  Jones,  «>4-272-144l^ 

trative  basis,  detaiLs  on  how  the  $25  mil-  The    information    and   coordination   point  Washington.    Thomas    S     Pryor.    206-753- 

I'svi^sTrr^Tarsssu's  ^/i.:o^^^^^£^  ^  v^„., ..... . «...  ,^^. 

,    ■          X                                                    .       ance  in  the  Agencv  for  International  Devel-  ^<mv 

of    specific     program     requirements     are  ^pment      Thev     can     be    reached    on     (202)  Wisconsin,    Ronald   San    Fellppo,    €00-266- 

awaiting    an    on-the-spot   assessment   by  632-9784    Nornial  hours  are  8:45  a.m.  to  5:30  3232. 

the     AID     Administrator,     Mr.     Daniel  p  m ,  but  their  Disaster  Coordination  Center  Wyoming,  Gol    Harry  L    Palmer.  307-777- 

Parker.    I    ask    unanimous    consent   that  telephones  have  been  manned  24  hours  a  day  7566. 

these    fact     sheets     be     printed     in     the  since  May  6  and  win  continue  to  be  open  for  illcstrative  immidiate  and  sHOsr-'nERM 

Record.  varying  extended  hours  for  a  few  more  days,  relief  and  REKABiLrrATioN 

There    fc>eing    no    objection,    the    mate-  depending    on    volume    of    requests    for    in-  Relief  and  rescue 

rial    was    ordered    to    be    printed    in    the  formation    The  Italian  Embassy  in  Washing-  damage    and    total    destruction    of    homes 

Record    as  follow-; '  ^°  "^"^  ^'^^  persons  seeking  information  dweUlngs  Is  the  major 

KECORD.  asioiiows.  ^          Italian    Citizens    In    the    earthquake  _°  "";"     fr.  .tnrkPn  ^a  as  more  than 

iTALV   EARTHai-AKE   Briefinc   Papee-Mat   9,  ^^ea.   Their   Task   Force   telephone   Is    (202)  Pl°^^'fr2l^^l^^ 

1978  o-j/i   1Q1K  45,000  are  nomeiess 

Jd4-i»jj).                 V.     .        .V  ♦            A      „„.^  Even   though   relief  supplies   are   arriving 

PRINCIPAL  SHOCK  We    again    emphasize    that    no    American  ^  ^^  devasMited  area,  It  wUl  be  some  time 

Date    Mav  6.  1976,  9  PM    local.  service    personnel    or    U.S     citizen    cU-lllans  ^j^j.^  conditions  are  back  to  normal.  The 

Intensity:  6  5  on  Rlchter  Scale  have  been  reported  injured  or  killed  In  this  ^g^.^^^  populace  wUl  require  continued  88- 

Magnitude:  9-10  ( Modified  Mercall  Index  i .  earthquake.  slfitance  such  as  temporary  shelter  until   a 

Location:    Provinces   of  UDINE   and   POR-  state  foreign  disaster  coordinators  full-scale     reconstruction     program    is    Im- 

DENONE,  N.E.  Italy.  stafe   name   and  telephone  plemented.  Aside  from  the  basic  needs,  some 

AFTER  sH'^Ks  Alabama.  C    J.  Sullivan.  205-832-5700.  Immediate  tangible  assistance  is  vehicles  and 

5.7  on  Rlchter  Scale  at  0153  May  9.  Alaska.   Edvi-ard   S    E    Newbury,   907-272-  helicopters    for    transporting    supplies^  fuel 

20  other  lesser  shocks  since  May  6  o594  ^°'   '^'^^'^^   *°^  ^^*"''^\,  ,      .fm...^^: 

Tl.             T            J  Tn..™„»-«iw    cnn  oTi^i^-Ti  ment   for    repairing    essential    utilities.    The 

CASUALTIES  AND  DAMAGE  ESTIMATED  BY  GOVERN-  Artzoua.  Leonard  Fltzgerald    602-271-4671  ^^^^         P^^^   Ltlmate    for    this    phwe 

ment   of    rTAiY  Arkansa.s    Lee  Epperson.  501-3(1-2345  follows 

No  Injuries  or  deaths  have  been  reported  Callforma.  Charles  Manfred,  916-421-4-990  ^     . .    .^            .. 

since  the  first  shock  Colorado.    Brig     Gen     WUllam    D     Weller.  Item                                       Cost  in  thousaruU 

Towns  hit     24,   none   Inrpp     all   northwest  303-733^2431.  Blankets    and    cotfi *i  TJJ, 

of  UDINE  city  or  about  45  miles  northeast  Connecticut.    H     Raymond    SJostedt,    203-  Temporary    shelter a.  ooo 

of  Venice    (Venice  not  damaged).  566  3180  Engineer  support ...     3,000 

Dead     800  Delaware.  Edmund  HUlls.  302-834^531  (Clearance  of  streets  and  housing 

Injured-   2  000  Dist.  of  Columbia,  George  Rodericks.  212-  areas    Emergency   repairs   of   es- 

Uomeless     45,000.  629-5151.  sentlal    utilities).. 800 
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Transportation  of  relief  items 800          Mr  M(  CLKI.LAN   I  thank  the  Chair  intuie  m  the  .UfTs  of  the  VHnou.s  conmiil- 

SSa\"cr:;'Tadentmed--ne;i:::        JS     JlL^'^V^JT.   ^''     Pre.ld.rU.    th.  t^«,  and  the  staffs  of  individual  Senators. 

amendment   that   I   have   offered   would  in  order  to  open  more  d(x)r.s  to  opixirtu- 

Total    8  100     I'Pduce  the  proposed  amendment  by  the  nities    for   more   legislation.    u>   provide 

Rehabilitation         '  '                Senator  from  Indiana,  from  $5  million  relief  from  dLscrimination  a.s  well  a.s  r(,r 

complete     recon-structlcn    of    homee    or     iorfr^Uf^Anw  °^h1  ^'"f"^  increase  the  other  neetLs  and   other  goals.  So  I  en- 

dwelllngs.  schools,  public  bulMlngs.  etc    wlii      ^°'^*^^,^  ^^"  funding  from  $3  million  courage  the  women's  groups  and  ali  in- 

b©  necessary  In  many  areas,  and  In  certain           jT.    "^""O"  dividuals   to  present   their  case  to  their 

cases  some  can  be  repaired.  Reconstruction          ^^'  argximent  is  based  mainly  on  the  representatives  in   the  Congress  and  in 

will  be  costly  but  with  enough  provisions  the      thesLs  that  thLs  funding  of  the  C'ommis-  the  Senate 

people  could  be  encouraged  to  repair  or  re-     slon  on  the  Observance  of  International  But  I  think  we  could  be  setting  a  Mre  • 

build  on  a  self-help  basis.  Program  support     Women's  Year  is  an  unnecessar>' duplica-  edent  hero  by  fundinn   this  propasal  it 

Irm                                  rr.,ti    fs          w       f'o"°,  the  existing  political  process  that  we  then   want  to  emulate  this  End  o 

C<»'<'»  thousand.<,     Ls  available  in  this  country.  I  think  that  fundlntr  for  -iM  trrnnm  who  f,.,>i  that  th^. 

Repair  or  reconstructed  utUltles....  »i.  500      it  is  verv  important  to  recosmWo  thcv^  lunainK  lor  a.l  groups  who  feel  that  the> 

Building   repair   materials..... 6.500     who   have    b^ndlscrVmSaS^^^^^^^  have  rights  Uiat  have  not  properly  been 

Repair  of  public  buildings 2,100  IVh  th^ol  ,  i^  v,         k     ^,      <  ^     .    ,•  reco^i>'ed    by   Congress,   that   feel   that 

Furnished  prefabricated  buildings  for  ^^,  ^°^^  "^^0  have  been  discriminated  they  have  been  riisonminaU-d  against  as 

schools,  clinics,  etc... 7.000  against   are   many   and   numerous    and  many  poodle  do    We  would  then  see  a 

construction   tool   kits   for   Individ-  cover  various  groupings  and  generallza-  .suimtion  where  the  Federal  Government 

n"*,?   -;iH - — -        '°°         r^rf   iT '?^'^'^,     t      u         K         .■  «ould  be  funding  vanoas  grouixs  m  th."r 

unallocated    reserve.... 700         ^^^a "^V.   the  blacks  have  been  dis-  efforts  to  obtain  relief  or  to  obtain  legis- 

Total                                         "^7^  criminated  against  and  it  would  be  fair  lation  that  they  think  Is  important. 

iotai   16,900  to  say  they  are  today.  Women  have  been  „,            ,j  w    ".,            v.        .         '^^  ^■ 

ff  Bben  figures  are  Illustrative  only  be-  dLscrlminated  against  and  certainly  they  ^.,^^7,?,"V,  ^f  ?"' h''      l^       ""  Mme  when 

cauM  the  Oownment  of  Italy  Is  not  yet  in  are  today.  We  could  add  to  this  ILst  many  """^  ^^^  ■1^°'^^  of  fund.s.  when  we  are  buUd- 

a  position  to  focus  on  balanced  needs  and  groups    that    have    been    discriminated  ^.[^^  k  ^u  ^^"^"*'  ^"^^  *^  should  be 

rehabilitation.  Thus  some  programs  may  be  against  and  that  today  still  are.  cutting  back. 

added  or  dropped,  and  dollar  amounts  shown          But  I  think  It  is  very  fortunate   in  the  ^  ^m  receiving  mail  from  women  sup- 

S^vernmenVn°rT'Jr,l"^  consultation  with  the  case   of   discrimination    against   blacks.  Poking  this  view,  and  I  will  quote  some 

"XlTtTnlVZlr.  Closely  with  and  sup-  '^l^K^.^ll  °^  "^^  "l^  \'^,  ^'^^^ted  ^^ ^^l]^'^^ 

port  where  possible,  the  needs  of  voluntary  t       ^hat  the  cause  of  blacks  is  picked  up  One  lady  says: 

agencies  which  fit  Into  program  objectives  "^'  '"any  in  this  body,  who  have  pushed  I  a.s  a  woman  and  taxpayer  do  not  feel  this 

-,     ,,„,„..  ashardasthey  can  with  the  abilities  that  is  necessary 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  there  they  have    and  very  successfullv  so    to  cw    ,       , 

is  no  objection  to  this  amendment.  It  is  rem'edy  the  d"scrIm7nationThaT  s  exls^  ^  from^Mi^'^onnTp  ri;n7r'"^''/'^^  "^'^ 

quite    appropriate    under    the    circum-  ing  today.  oJ                 Ronnie  Cooper,  of  Duncan, 

stances  that  it  be  made  an  amendment         We  have  this  opportunity  In  our  pollt-  .^    .^ 

to  the  pending  bill  so  that  by  its"  enact-  leal  process  and  we  have  it  In  several  Another  one  states: 

ment  funds   may   be   available   cxpedi-.  different  ways  For  example  we  have  the  '^^^  commL-ssion  does  not  represent  the 

tiously  to  try  to  reach  this  distressing  precinct  meetings  that  have  been  going  '"^Jo'^'^v  °^  women  in  this  country  and  it 

situaUon.  This  is  Intended  to  help  allevi-  on  recently  and  contlnuallv  In  many  of  do  "w^^  vo?,   .?.*  ^^f''^"',KT"'":  ^^'"^ 

ate  it.  Therefore.  I  a.sk  for  an  immediate  the  States  leading  to  State  convention  a^prTpr  atl^n  ''au.'"  s'^Ji  ShlneeTu" 

vote  on  the  amendment.  and  to  elecUons  in  the  various  States  honm  >                                     Shawnee,  Okla- 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques-  This  is  part  of  the  whole  process  that  .      .^ 

tlon  Is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment  of  leads  finally  to  the  nomination  and  later  Another  quotation: 

the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island.  election   of  a  President  of  the   United  ^^  ^^^  resolution  to  give  the  Commission 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to  States  °^  international   Women's  Year  Ave  million 

Mr.    McCLELLAN     Mr     President     I          With    this    come«;    the    nnnnrtnnitv    nf  '^**"*"   should    reach    the   Senate   floor,   my 

'"srrp'R^istS'jo'ri.^^^si  ■  r-r">  p=?p  a-r?  s!  ;.",rs.rti.'„r'r;ror.is.'r„» 

-in       II  fK                                       ^        ^'^^^  formulating  ideas  about  women's  rights  We  appreciate  your  efforts  to  curb  govern- 

wlll  call  the  roll.  and  women's  discrimination  and  worn-  ment  spending,  and  feel  that  this  bill  Li  a 

The    assistant    legislative    clerk    pro-  en's  needs,  as  well  as  those  of  all  the  peo-  real  good  place  to  start.  (Mr  and  Mrs  Mike 

ceeded  to  call  the  roll,  pie  of  this  country.  Murphree.  Tulsa.  Oklahoma  ) 

Mr.  McCLELLAN  Mr.  President,  I  ask         Also,  there  is  the  opportunity  to  review  Another  letter  states- 

unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for  the  now  the  fact  that  there  has  been  progress  i  feei  that  nve  million  could  be  used  m 

quorum  call  be  rescinded.  against  sex  dLscrimlnatlon.  so  many  Xr  wayT'X   Kirbv  stu^e^^^^^ 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Gary          Recently,  there  was  legislation  passed  Broken  Arrow  Oklahoma  i 

Hart)   Without  objection,  it  Is  so  ordered,  to  prohibit  discrimination  in  credit  pro-  „      rrr^  ,,r,    ,,      .,      .^ 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The  hour  cedures.   I  happened   to  be  Involved   in  J^'',  ^^^f  ^^    Pre.sldent.   will   the 

of  1:30  having  arrived,  under  the  previ-  some  of  the  compromise  language  that     ^"a^o""  ^'eld . 

ous  agreement,  the  pending  amendments  admitted  the  women  to  the  academies  I  ^^    BARTLETT.  Yes.  I  yield  to  the 

are  those  of  the  Senator  from  Indiana  think  the  compromise  language  was  an  Senator 

(Mr  Bayh*  and  the  Senator  from  Okla-  Improvement  over  the  language  received  ^^  HELMS  Mr  President,  I  commend 

homa  "Mr.  Bartlett)  to  the  amendment  from  the  House    I  have  been  following  the   distinguished    Senator   from    Okla- 

of  the  Senator  from  Indiana,  on  each  of  that  since  the  academies  have  been  open  homa  for  exposing  some  of  the  .shortcom- 

whlch  there  shall  be  20  minutes  of  de-  to  women  and  I  supported  that  ^"^  °^  the  supplemental  appropriations 

bate  equally  divided  and  controlled  by         Recently.  I  Introduced  legislation   to  bill  before  us 

th     wu^^^        ^         ^"^  '^^  manager  of  limit  some  discriminatory  aspects  of  our  TT^e  Senator  refers  to  some  of  the  mall 

t*     i^  estate  tax  laws  which,  as  I  am  sure  the  ^e  is  receiving  Has  the  Senator  received 

Mr.  McCLELLAN  Mr.  President,  am  I  Senator    from     Indiana    knows     work  a  copy  of  the  letter  from  Mrs  Kav  Hor- 

correct  th-.t  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma  against  the  widow,  the  wife   if  the  hus-  sell,  president  of  the  National  Council  of 

has  10  minutes  on  his  amendment,  and  band    dies,    much    more    so    than    the  Catholic  Women  in  which  she  states  that 

Senator  Bayh  would  have  10  minutes  on  reverse.  't  has  been  incorrectly  represented  that 

that  amendment,  then  there  be  in  min-         In  fact,  this  has  even  been  called  the  the  National  Council  of  Catholic  Women 

tites  on  the  Bayh  amendment  for  him  and  widow's  law  because  It  proposes  to  pro-  *^  supporting  the  Commission  on  Inter- 

10  minutes  for  the  chairman  of  the  com-  vide  relief  for  the  unfair  treatment  of  a  national  Women's  Year? 

"Hi^'T,r>,.cT^^,^      „^  widow  in  an  estate  tax  situation  as  com-  ^^   BARTT^TT  Yes,  I  have  this  be- 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  That  Is  pared  to  that  of  her  husband  fore  me. 

n^S'r^     .         ^,^^.'".lr'i^^  °"   ^^'^^         ^  think  that  we  can  see  here  In  the  Mr  HELMS  I  thank  the  Senator 

amendment,  equally  divided.  Senate  that  there  have  been  expansions  I  would  like  to  quote  one  other  woman 
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from  Oklahoma,  Mrs.  Gloria  M.  Buce, 
of  Bartlesville.  Okla.,  who  says: 

To  t)e  able  to  use  tax  dollars  to  promote 
programs  and  philosophies  not  In  keeping 
with  the  views  of  many  Americans  is  horri- 
ble. It  iR  Just  not  right.  With  the  national 
debt  being  what  It  is.  the  overwhelming 
burdens  being  placed  on  the  taxpayer  and 
the  flagrant  disregard  of  fiscal  responsibility 
by  the  majority  of  this  Congress  Is  most 
frustrating. 

Mr  BAYH  Mr  President,  will  the  Sen- 
ator yield  at  thLs  point?  I  do  not  want 
to  interrupt  the  continuity*,  but  this 
philosophy  that  Is  foreign  to  the  In- 
terests of  the  people  of  thLs  countrj-, 
what  are  we  talking  about?  What  are 
these  philosophies  that  are  foreign?  I 
want  to  make  sure  that  we  get  everything 
on  top  of  the  table. 

Mr  B.'iiRTLETT.  I  believe  these  people 
are  pouitmt;  oat  tiiat  Uiey  do  not  believe, 
with  the  demands  on  money  being  what 
they  are.  and  with  the  huge  deficits  that 
this  Congrc.s,s  has  bee.i  spending,  we 
should  spend  money  in  this  way.  I  think 
they  are  also  pointing  out^ 

Mr.  BAYH.  That  is  not  what  they  said. 
They  talk  about  philosophies  that  are 
foreign. 

Mr  BARTLETT.  It  says:  "I  as  a  wo- 
man and  taxpayer  do  not  feel  this  is 
necessary.  "  The  next  one  talked  about 
waste  to  the  taxpayers. 

So  I  think  they  are  talking  about 
waste,  they  are  talking  about  funding 
the  views  of  certain  individuals,  and 
they  believe  that  this  should  not  be  done. 
They  are  sitying  that  they  do  not  believe 
that  the  views  will  be  representative  of 
all  the  people,  .so  why  should  they  be 
taxed  to  promote  someone  eLse's  views? 
They  feel  that  some  of  the  views  will  be 
different  from  theirs  and  they  are  not 
willing,  as  taxpayers,  to  pay  for  this. 
This  LS  what  I  read. 

The  PRKSIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma  has  ex- 
pired. 

Who  yields  time? 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr  President,  again  I 
commend  the  distinyui.' hed  Senator  from 
Oklahoma  iMr.  Bakti.ktti  for  his  lead- 
ership in  exposing  some  of  the  shortcom- 
ings of  the  supplemental  appropriations 
bill  in  connection  with  the  Commi.ssion 
on  International   Women  s  Year. 

It  is  true  that  a  number  of  women's  or- 
Kanizations.  such  as  the  Leafue  of 
Women  Voters,  are  not  only  supporting 
this  Commission,  but  are  also  advocating 
that  it  be  given  S5  million  in.stead  of  $3 
million,  as  recommended  by  the  Senate 
Appropriations  Committee. 

In  my  view,  Mr.  President,  the  various 
organizations  which  are  supportiru:  this 
Commission  do  not  represent  the  ma.ior- 
ity  of  American  women:  nor  does  the 
Commission  on  International  Women's 
Year  represent,  in  my  judgment,  the 
best  interests  of  American  women.  In- 
deed, there  is  even  some  doubt  as  to 
which  women's  organizations  are  sup- 
porting the  Commis.'^ion,  and  which  are 
opposing  it. 

In  a  "Dear  Colleague"  letter  which  was 
.ient  to  me  recently,  advocating  that  $5 
million  be  appropriated  for  this  Com- 
mission, it  is  stated  that  the  National 
Council  of  Catholic  Women  favors  this 


position  But  I  have  received  a  letter 
from  Mrs  Kay  Horsell.  president  of  the 
National  Council  of  Catholic  Women, 
written  on  May  10.  1976.  to  Senator 
MoNTOYA.  stating  that  the  National 
Council  of  Catholic  Women  opposes  not 
only  a  $5  million  appropriation  for  the 
Commission,  but  also  any  appropriation 
whatsoever 

At  this  point.  Mr.  Pi-esident,  I  ask 
uiianimous  consent  that  Mrs.  Horsells 
letter  to  Senator  Montoya  be  printed  In 
the  Record 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Arlington  Diocesan  Coincil  of 

Catholic  Women. 

May  10.  1976. 
Hon  Joseph  M.  Montoya. 
Chairman.    Senate    Appropriations    Subcom- 
mittee on   Treasury.  Postal  Service,  and 
GeTicral  Government,  Dirksen  Building, 
Washington.  DC 
Dear    Mb     Chairman:    You    have    a    letter 
which   states  that   the   National   Council   of 
Catholic   Women   Is  In   support   of   funding 
$5    million    to    the    luteriiatlonal    Women's 
Year    Conferences.    That    letter    Is    inadver- 
tently in  error 

This  letter  is  to  Inform  you  that  the  Na- 
tional Council  of  Catholic  Women  is  not  In 
favor  of  funding  the  IWY  Please  vrtthdraw 
the  National  Council  of  Catholic  Women 
from  support  of  H.R.  13172 
Yours  truly. 

Mrs  Kay  Horsell. 

President.  NCCW 

Mr  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  I  also  have 
at  liand  a  letter  from  Phyllis  Schlafiy, 
president  of  the  Eagle  Forum,  a  woman's 
organization  representing  42,000  Amer- 
ican women,  and  a  letter  from  Martha 
Rountree.  president  of  Leadership  Foun- 
dation. Inc.,  a  woman's  organization  rep- 
resenting a  vast  number  of  American 
women,  including  I  understand,  the 
widow  of  the  late  Senator  Dirksen,  op- 
posing the  Commission  on  International 
Women's  Year.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  these  letters  be  printed  at  this  point 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letters 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Leadership  Foundation,  Inc., 
Washington,  D.C.  May  10,  1976. 
Hon.  Jesse  A.  Hri.Ms, 
U.S.  Senate  New  Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington.  DC 

Dear  Senator  Helms:  It  Is  our  under- 
standing that  on  May  11th,  the  Senate  will 
consider  HR  13172 — A  Supplemental  Appro- 
priations Bill  which  Includes  provisions  for 
funding  the  Commission  on  International 
Women's  Year. 

The  Commssloii  on  Intematloiial  Women's 
Year  has.  on  a  number  of  occasions,  publicly 
advocated  policies  for  the  American  national 
government  which  are  clearly  opposed  by 
many  women's  organizations  in  this  country 
who  are  members  of  the  Leadership  Founda- 
tion (which  serves  as  an  umbrella  organiza- 
tion for  more  than  300.000  such  clubs,  or- 
ganizations and  groi.ips  acros,s  the  country) 
It  Is  my  underst.'inding  that  the  Com- 
mission on  International  Women's  Year  has 
supported  a  Resolution  that  would  deny  U.S. 
sovereignty  over  the  Panama  Canal,  that  the 
Commission  has  come  out  in  favor  of  Abor- 
tion on  Demand  and  has  opposed  con.stltu- 
tlonal  amendments  against  Abortion  on  De- 
m.ind:  and  that  the  Commission  has  come 
out  In  favor  of  the  Equal  Rights  Amend- 
ment. 


These  Commission  stands  are  against  the 
convictions  of  a  majority  of  the  American 
women  with  whom  we  work;  We  believe 
that  HR  13172  Is  clearly  agal:.st  the  Inter- 
ests of  the  women  of  America  Furthermore. 
we  do  not  believe  that  the  American  tax- 
payer should  pay  for  controversial  policies  on 
which  they  have  not  had  the  opportunity 
to  expres.s  themselves 

After  polling  our  Board  of  Directors,  the 
Leadership  Foundation  believes  you  should 
vote  against  HR  13172  a.<=  ;t  sets  a  daneerous 
precedent,  i  e..  government  funding  of  special 
interest  group  proposals. 

Thank  you  for  your  immediate  attention 
to  this  urgent  matter. 
As  ever, 

Martha  RorNTRCE, 

President. 


Phyllis  Schlaflt, 
Alton.  Ill  .  April  19,  19T€. 
Senator  Jesse  Helms. 
Senate  Office  Building   Washington.  DC 

Dear  Senator  Helms:  the  $6  million  ap- 
propriation for  the  Commission  on  Interna- 
tional Women's  Year  pckssed  the  House  last 
week  as  part  of  a  big  Supplemental  Ap- 
propriations bill  It  Is  novi  in  the  hands  of 
the  Senate.  It  was  Included  in  the  Sup- 
plemental Appropriations  bill  by  the  Hotise 
Appropriations  Committee  on  a  narrow  vote. 

As  you  may  remember,  the  *5  million  au- 
thorization for  the  iwy  Commission  got 
through  the  Senate  last  December  on  unani- 
mous consent! 

There  are  so  many  argtiments  against  this 
$5  million  appropriation  that  it  Is  hard  to 
know  where  to  start,  but  I  will  list  a  few 

1,  The  U.S.  rWY  Commi.ssion  is.  of  cooirse. 
clO!5e!y  affiliated  with  the  T.'Ts'  I'WY  conven- 
tion held  in  Mexico  City  last  year  Among 
other  trouble- making  resolutions  passed  at 
that  convention  was  one  calling  on  the 
United  States  to  give  away  otir  U.S  Canal  to 
Panama  No  one  voted  against  this  resolu- 
tion, which  means  that  the  U.S  delegates 
did  not  vote  against  it  Documentation  en- 
closed. 

2  The  IWY  Commission  has  made  rati- 
fication of  ERA  its  top  prlc«ity  and  is  work- 
ing hard  for  that  goal.  It  has  also  made  It 
its  official  pwUcy  to  support  government- 
financed  abortion 

3  The  rWY  Commission  is  violating  the 
Federal  Advisory  Commission  Act — and  we. 
therefore,  have  filed  suit  against  It  in  Fed- 
eral Courts  to  force  compliance.  Documenta- 
tion enclosed. 

Please   kill    this   appropriation!   It  can   be 
done!  There  are  NO  good  arguments  In  favor 
of   giving    this   special    Interest   such   access 
to  Federal  funds. 
With  best  wishes. 
Faithfully. 

Phyllis. 

Mr.  HELMS  As  Mr?.  Schlafiy  points 
out.  the  Commission  on  International 
Women's  Year  is  a  special  interest  group 
which,  instead  of  working  to  promote  the 
general  interests  of  American  women,  has 
been  engaged  in  lobbying  activities  to 
support  controversial  political  policies — 
policies  that  are  unquestionably  opposed 
by  a  large  segment  of  American  men  and 
women. 

In  July  of  1975.  for  example,  the 
Centre  for  Economic  and  Social  Informa- 
tion of  the  United  Nations  issued  a  press 
release  on  the  World  Conference  of  In- 
ternational Women's  Year,  held  in 
Mexico  City  from  June  19  to  July  2,  1975 
According  to  thii^  press  release — and  I 
am  quoting  from  it  verbatim — 

The  Conference.  In  a  further  resolution. 
expressed  the  view  that  the  negotiations  be- 
tween  the  United  States  and  Panama  on  a 
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new  Panama  Canal  Treaty  must  eliminate 
the  colonial  and  racial  situation  and  oc- 
cupation without  the  consent  of  the  author- 
ity which  was  sovereign  in  the  territory.  The 
negotiations  must  eliminate  the  causes  of 
conflict,  and  must  envisage  Panamas  effec- 
tive JurlsdlcUon  In  the  so-called  Canal  Zone' 
and  control  of  the  Canal  by  Panama  In  exer- 
cise of  Ita  complete  sovereignty. 

The  press  release  goes  on  to  note  that 
the  vote  on  this  resolution  was  58  to  0, 
with  33  abstentions.  In  other  words,  Mr. 
President,  not  a  single  member  of  the 
U.S.  Commission  on  International 
Women's  Year  voted  against  this  resolu- 
tion. 

But  the  give-away  of  the  Panama 
Canal  is  only  one  of  many  controversial 
political  policies  that  the  Commission  on 
International  Women's  Year  has  publicly 
supported.  On  April  9.  1976.  a  lawsuit  was 
filed  in  Federal  Court  in  Alton.  Dl. 
against  the  Commission,  charging  that 
it  is  violating  the  U.S.  Constitution  and 
the  Federal  Advisory  Committee  Act  of 
1972. 

This  suit  charges  that  the  Federal  Ad- 
visory Committee  Act  of  1972  requires 
Uie  membership  of  all  Federal  Advisory 
Committees  "to  be  fairly  balanced  in 
terms  of  the  points  of  view  represented 
and  the  functions  to  be  performed." 
Chairperson  Jill  Ruckelshaus  admitted 
in  a  House  Appropriations  Subcommittee 
hearing  on  March  24  that  the  Commis- 
sion had  voted  unanimously  to  push  for 
ratification  of  the  Equal  Rights  Amend- 
ment. 

The  suit  also  charges  that  the  Com- 
mission voted  33  to  2  to  support  govern- 
ment-financed abortion  facilities  for  all 
women  and  to  oppose  all  constitutional 
Amendments  limiting  abortion  in  any 
way. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  Statement  by  the  Repro- 
ductive Freedom  Committee  of  the  Com- 
mission on  International  Women's  Year, 
approved  on  December  5.  1975.  be  printed 
at  this  point  in  the  Recrod. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Statement    by   the   Reprodtjction    Freedom 
CoMMrrTEi 

As  It  Is  our  belief  that  the  moral  declalona 
relating  to  reproduction  are  rightfully  the 
responsibility  of  Individual  women  and  that 
every  woman,  regardless  of  her  economic  cir- 
cumstances, education,  race  or  ethnic  origin, 
age,  rural  or  metropolitan  residence.  Is  en- 
titled as  a  basic  human  right  to  have  readily 
available  the  means  of  controlling  reproduc- 
tion, the  National  Commission  on  the  Ob- 
servance of  International  Women's  Tear; 

Supports  the  series  of  Supreme  Court  deci- 
sions guaranteeing  reproductive  freedom  to 
women: 

Urges  all  branches  of  Federal.  State,  and 
local  governments  to  give  the  highest  priority 
to  compliance  with  these  Supreme  Court 
decisions  and  to  making  available  all  meth- 
ods of  family  planning  to  women  unable  to 
take  advantage  of  private  facilities: 

Condemns  any  Interference,  open  or  subtle, 
with  a  woman's  right  to  control  her  repro- 
duction; 

Urges  orgimlzatlons  concerned  with  Im- 
proving the  status  of  women  to  monitor  gov- 
ernment  compliance   with    these   principles. 

Our   specific   recommendations   follow. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  I  also  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  statement 
given  by  Nellie  Gray,  president  of  the 


March  for  Life,  before  the  House  Appro- 
priations Committee,  regarding  the  pro- 
abortion  lobbying  activities  of  the  Com- 
mission on  International  Women's  Year, 
also  be  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  object,  the  statement 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

National  Commission  on  the  Observance  or 
International  Women's  Year 

(Witnesses:    Miss  Nellie  J.   Gray.   President. 

the  March  for  LlXe;  Mrs  Jean  M.  Oullfoyle. 

Committee   Member,   the   March   for   Life: 

John  Mawn.  Committee  Member,  the  March 

for  Life) 

Miss  Orat.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to 
Introduce  to  the  committee  two  of  our  mem- 
bers, Jean  M.  Oullfoyle  of  Maryland  and 
John  Mawn  of  New  York. 

I  have  given  you  a  copy  of  my  biography 
so  I  won't  use  my  time  to  discuss  that.  I 
have  also  given  you  a  copy  of  the  purpose 
of  the  March  for  Life  I  have  prepared  com- 
ments, but  I'm  sorry  I  did  not  have  them 
reproduced. 

I  would  like  permission  to  revise  and  ex- 
tend my  remarks  and  get  a  co^.7  oi  this  to 
the  clerk.  If  I  may. 

So.  Mr  Chairman,  I  am  Nellie  Gray,  presi- 
dent of  the  March  for  Life.  This  Is  a  non- 
profit, nonpartisan,  and  nonsectarlan  cor- 
poration. For  yotir  in'ormatlon,  I  am  giving 
you  a  copy  of  the  "Life  Prlclples  "  which  state 
the  purpose  of  our  corpKDratlon. 

As  you  win  note,  these  "Life  Principles" 
state  that  our  activities  will  be  directed  to- 
ward assuring  protection  for  the  value  tLnd 
dignity  of  all  human  beings.  Including  the 
preborn  human  being  from  the  moment  of 
fertilization. 

I  come  today  to  speak  in  opposition  to 
funding  Public  Law  94-167  providing  for  the 
National  Women's  Conference.  X  begin  by 
apologizing  for  not  having  a  more  polished 
statement  for  you,  but  It  was  very  difficult 
In  the  short  time.  I  have  known  abovit  this 
for  only  24  hours.  So  I  will  try  to  get  more 
factual  Information  to  you. 

Nevertheless,  despite  all  this  rush.  I  believe 
that  you  will  be  able  to  fully  understand  the 
Import  of  my  statement.  It  is  very  simply: 
Federal  funds  should  not  be  used  to  support 
propagandizing  by  a  special  Interest  group. 
The  International  Women's  Year  Is  a  special 
Interest  group.  It  Is  a  political  group  with  Its 
focus  already  well  established. 

One  of  Its  goals  is  to  assure  the  widespread 
practice  of  abortion  and  to  break  down  the 
taboos  against  killing  one's  children.  The 
killing  of  preborn  human  beings  is  a  subject 
which  h&B  not  been  given  govertunental  ap- 
proval through  Its  legislative  body.  The  Con- 
gress has  never  given  approval  to  this  p>ollcy 

However,  the  International  Women's  Year 
has  set  Its  goals  as  pushing  abortion,  and 
now  comes  to  this  Appropriation  Committee 
and  asks  for  a  blank  check  for  $5  million  to 
carry  out  Its  goals. 

I  would  like  to  submit  for  the  record  a 
statement  which  I  have  received  from  Inter- 
national Women's  Year  on  abortion  and  ask 
that  it  also  be  published  as  part  of  the  record. 
It's  a  very  shocking  document.  This  Is  a  big 
document.  The  small  one  Is  the  dissent 

It  states  that  the  IWY  supports  the  series 
of  Supreme  Court  decisions  guaranteeing  re- 
productive freedom  to  women  and  that  In- 
cludes not  only  those  concerning  contracep- 
tion but  It  also  Includes  the  two  decision.'^ 
concerning  abortion:  Roe  v.  Wade  and  Doe  v 
Bolton. 

IWY  urges  all  branches  of  Federal,  State 
and  local  governments  to  give  the  highest 
priority  to  compliance  with  the^e  Supreme 
Court  decisions  and  making  available  all 
methods  of  family  planning  IWY  includes  in 
family  planning  the  killing  of  preborn 
children. 


So.  to  plan  one  .s  family  you  simply  kill  the 
children  you  do  not  want  The  IWY  condemns 
any  interference — open  or  subtle — with  a 
woman's  right  to  control  her  reproduction 
or  her  right  to  kill  her  children 

IWY  urges  organizations  concerned  with 
Improving  the  status  of  women  to  moni- 
tor Government  compliance  with  these 
principles. 

Gentlemen.  I  sxibmlt  to  you  that  this  Is 
indeed  pushing  one's  own  viewpoint  on  abor- 
tion. The  killing  of  preborn  human  beings  Is 
by  no  means  the  majority  opinion  of  this 
land. 

On  January  22.  1976.  I  hope  you  gentlemen 
are  well  aware  that  we  had  a  March  for  Life 
In  Washington.  There  were  over  65.000  people 
walking  up  Pennsylvania  Avenue  They  were 
carrying  red  roses  and  you  see  some  of  them 
here  In  the  hearing  room  today.  These  people 
marched  from  the  White  House  to  the  Capi- 
tol. It  was  a  cold  and  windy  day  They  come 
as  a  movement  In  this  land.  It  is  a  people's 
movement  This  movement  Is  to  stop  the 
killing  of  preborn  human  beings,  and  dis- 
paragement of  all  other  human  beings. 

These  people  come  at  their  own  expense. 
They  came  by  plane,  trains,  and  cars — and  at 
lea.t  903  buses.  This  people's  movement  Is 
strong  and  viable  because  It  Is  made  up  of 
morally  conscious  people  who  will  not  have 
the  savagery  of  Nazi  Germany  running  ram- 
pant In  our  land. 

Even  though  we  are  strong  In  numbers  and 
In  de<llcatlon  we  are  very  short  of  funds  and 
the  wh-rewlthal  to  do  the  ordinary  things  to 
assure  the  defense  of  life — to  do  such  things 
as  bring  information  before  the  Congress  or 
to  initiate  legal  action  in  defense  of  the  pre- 
born child. 

Despite  the  rantlngs  of  the  abortionists  in 
the  press,  we  are  not  funded  by  the  Catholic 
Church.  We  are  funded  by  selling  roses  at  »2 
each.  All  of  us  In  the  March  for  Life  are 
volunteers.  I  am  devoting  24  hours  each  day 
to  the  defense  of  the  preborn  child  and  in 
defense  against  other  disparagement  against 
human  beings,  such  as  the  aged  and  the 
handicapped. 

Yet  the  IWT  comes  before  you  today  and 
asks  for  $5  million  In  a  blank  check  to  fund 
their  operations  to  promote  killing  preborn 
human  beings  This  money.  I  f>olnt  out,  would 
not  be  used  to  pay  for  the  expensive  things 
such  as  office  space.  jKistage.  and  ordtnsu^' 
housekeeping  functions.  These  things  are 
given  freely  to  IWY  from  the  State  Depart- 
ment. Theirs  Is  a  plush  office  which  I  saw 
yesterday  as  I  tried  to  get  Information 

There  is  total  access  to  long  distance  tele- 
phone calling.  There  Is  total  access  In  this 
bill  to  the  franking  privilege  of  the  mBlU 
These  are  the  Important  things  that  we  u.sf 
our  limited  funds  for  in  trying  to  defend  the 
preborn  child. 

When  Public  Law  94-167  was  before  the 
Congress,  the  March  for  Life  pointed  out 
some  of  the  obvious  demerits  of  this  legis- 
lation, and  we  were  able  to  obtain  some 
points  such  as  the  one  that  you  have  heard 
today— the  antUobbylng  provision.  We  were 
able  to  reduce  the  authorization  from  •lO 
million  to  $5  million  and  to  shorten  the  term 
for  this  particular  conference. 

Gentlemen,  you  know  that  this  will  not 
be  the  end  of  this  bill.  All  of  these  things 
we  were  able  to  do  at  one  time.  But,  as 
Ms.  Ruckelshaus  has  told  you— she  will  be 
back  for  extensions  of  all  of  those  provisions 
Despite  the  ordinary  Interpretation  of  the 
provisions,  such  as  the  antllobbylng  pro- 
vision In  this  bill.  IWY  may  make  It  mean- 
Ingles-s  Already  Ms  Rurkelshftu.s  has  told 
you  today  some  of  the  things  for  which  she 
has  decided  they  will  be  lobbying  you  and 
some  of  the  things  which  she  ha.s  decided 
they  will  not  be  lobbying  you.  Thereioie 
they  have  set  their  objective  of  urging  gov- 
ernments at  all  levels — Federal.  State,  and 
local — to  make  family  planning — that  means 
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killing  the  preborn  child — available.  That  is 
lobbying. 

I  strongly  urge  this  subcommittee  to  as- 
sure that  the  lobbying  efforts  of  the  IWY 
are  governed  by  the  Federal  Lobbying  Act. 
Just  a.s  are  those  of  the  March  for  Life.  Thus. 
each  time  the  IWY  comes  In  any  form  or 
mean.s  before  this  body  or  any  body  of  Con- 
gress, It  will  rep>ort  to  the  Clerk  of  the  House 
Just  as  does  the  March  for  Life. 

I  want  to  point  out  to  the  subcommittee 
that  I  cannot  detail  my  comments  as  spe- 
cifically as  I  would  like  because  I  was  unable 
to  get  the  line  Item  Information  which  you 
have.  Therefore.  I  cannot  respond  to  the 
various  points. 

And  there  was  no  information  at  aii  In 
Ms.  Ruckelshaus'  testimony  which  she  gave 
before  the  Senate  committee — and  I  did  have 
a  copy  of  that — or  that  which  she  has  given 
to  you.  This  Is  four  pages  of  nothingness, 
gentlemen,  that  you  are  a.sked  to  report  out 
an  appropriation  for  $5  mil; Ion 

This  statement  merely  a.sk.s  that  in.asmuch 
as  the  Congress  has  passed  this  authorization, 
you,  therefore,  automatically  recorrunend  the 
appropriation.  This  appropriations  subcom- 
mittee Is  asked  to  rubber  stamp  a  $5  million 
appropriation. 

It  Is  clear  that  in  the  statement  on  page 
3 — and  I  presume  It's  probably  page  3  here 
because  I  heard  her  read  this — that  IWY  is 
going  to  take  Its  views  of  the  status  of  women 
several  giant  steps  forward,  Tliat  means  it's 
going  to  promote  abortion  on  demand  and 
It's  going  to  force  the  Government  to  pay 
for  these  abortions. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  am  here  today  to  tell  this 
Important  subcommittee  that  there  are  mil- 
lions of  American  men  and  women  who  do 
not  agree  with  IWY  and  its  goals.  I  will  lead 
more  marches  and  demonstrations. 

You  said  today  your  mall  shows  you  that 
there  are  millions  of  Americans  who  do  not 
want  this  bill  or  this  funding  You  ask  where 
did  this  mall  come  from  I'm  glad  to  resp>ond 
that  I  hope  that  I  and  the  "March  for  Life" 
generated  a  ton  of  It.  I  did  put  out  a  mailing. 
I  did  ask  {>eople  to  write  objecting  to  this 
bin. 

The  lmp)ortant  thing  Is  that  I  could  send 
out  10  tons  of  mall,  but  If  the  people  did  not 
agree  with  me.  they  obviously  would  not  take 
the  time  to  write  a  letter,  put  a  stamp  on 
It  and  send  It  to  their  Representative  in 
the  U.S.  Congress. 

So  It  doesn't  matter  who  generates  It.  The 
point  Is:  Do  the  people  agree  with  this?  They 
do  agree.  "ITiey  do  not  want  abortion  They  do 
want  their  Federal  taxes  to  pay  for  It.  If'jlll 
Ruckelshaus,  Bella  Abzug.  Barbara  Walters. 
Betty  Ford  and  other  want  to  press  their 
causes,  then  let  them  do  It  on  their  own 
volunteer  hours,  wltli  their  own  private  funds 
and  at  their  own  expense  of  time  and  energy. 

Do  not  let  them  use  any  tax  dollar  to 
spread  the  ab<:<mlnatlon  of  kllllnp  preborn 
human  beings  and  make  me  use  my  home 
and  my  energies  to  defend  the  Innocent 
human  being  from  death  and  these  abomina- 
tions. 

They  talked  about  the  World  Plan  of 
Action  as  though  It  was  a  unanimous  deci- 
sion. Gentlemen,  the  representatives  from  the 
United  Stales  were  handplcked  to  go.  I  had 
nothing  to  say  about  who  our  representatives 
would  be.  1  had  nothing  to  say  about  who 
would  speak  for  me  In  Mexico  These  were 
appointed  by  a  President  who  does  agree  with 
those  points  of  view  that  were  In  majority 
there 

If  perjpie  such  as  JIU  Ruckelshaus  and 
Bella  Abzug  and  so  forth  want  to  use  the 
Federal  tax  dollar,  then  let  them  follow  some 
of  their  own  preaching. 

This  committee,  before  you  give  them  one 
cent,  should:  (1)  Require  them  to  follow  an 
affirmative  action  program  and  assure  that 
the  staff  members  and  each  and  every  con- 
ference that  they  conduct  has  an  equal  rep- 
resentation of  right  to  life  people,  men  aJid 


women,  and  provide  for  this  in  their  regula- 
tions before  they  get  $5  million;  and  (2)  re- 
quire them  to  publish  in  the  Federal  Register 
their  proposed  regulations  which  the  "march 
for  life"  can  study  and  respoud  to.  with  rec- 
ommendations, before  you  give  them  the 
blank  check  for  %b  mllUon  or  even  for  91 
million. 

And  I  do  suggest  that  one  thing  to  do  is 
jjfljcel  the  money  out.  Wliy  give  them  $5  mll- 
iion  right  now?  Parcel  out  the  funding  so 
that  It  Is  accouxited  for  as  it  is  spent,  rather 
than  giving  them  trie  $5  million  blank  check. 

Mr.  Chairman  and  gentleman.  I  could  say 
a  great  deal  more.  There  is  much  more  to  be 
said,  particularly  about  the  Federal  Govern- 
ments involvement — the  awesomeness  of 
Federal  tax  dollars  spent  for  killing  preborn 
human  beings,  and  propagandizing  for  killing 
such  human  beings. 

For  Instance,  iii  this  report  which  I  have 
submitted  a.s  a  pa^t  of  the  record,  there  is  a 
startling  discovery  by  IWY  about  the  high 
incidence  of  teenage  pregnancies  and  the 
need  of  abortion  for  teenage  pregnancies. 

May  I  tell  the  members  of  this  Appropria- 
tions Committee  that  if  Federal  tax  doilars 
had  not  been  used  to  push  sex  on  the  young 
people  of  today,  you  wouidn  t  now  have  to 
pu.sh  tax  dollars  to  kill  the  preborn  children 
of  the  youiig  people.  All  of  this  is  a  sick 
mentality  which  must  be  openly  called  sick 
because  it  is  sick.  Certainly  this  does  not 
mean  that  our  elected  Representatives  now 
must  Join  In  this  sickness  and  this  does  not 
mean  that  my  tax  dollar  shall  be  used  to 
foster  and  encourage  the  sickness 

It  is  time  that  we  do  some  straight  talk- 
lug  with  our  legislators  and  particularly  with 
those  of  you  who  hold  the  purse  strings  so 
that  you  know  that  there  are  inTlilons  of  us 
taxpayers  who  abhor  t.he  killing  of  Innocent 
children  and  the  use  of  our  dollars  on  this 
abomination.  You  have  the  unique  oppor- 
tunity to  do  something  about  this.  Vou  can 
stop  the  funding  and  you  can  require  that 
any  Federal  taxes  spent  be  accounted  for 
very  specifically  to  assure  that  our  country 
does  not  fail  Into  the  trap  of  the  Nazis,  of 
killing  people  with  the  approval  of  official - 
dom,  or  the  acquiescence  of  officialdom,  and 
then  living  to  regret  It,  wishing  It  hadn't 
been  done  and  trying  to  overcome  it 

My  plea  today  is  that  that  is  not  the  way 
to  appropriate  85  million.  The  testimony  you 
are  hearing  today,  the  prepared  statements 
of  IWY  that  you  have,  are  very  hastCy  pre- 
pared, they  certainly  have  not  given  time  to 
reflect  on  hc>w  $5  million  should  be  spent. 

President  Ford  has  repeatedly  vetoed  Fed- 
eral money  for  humanitarian  projects,  but 
he  has  no  hesitancy  in  sending  administra- 
tion personnel  to  you  today  under  the  au- 
thority of  OMB  to  ask  you  for  $5  million  for 
a  boondoggle  for  little  girls  to  hold  confer- 
ences around  the  country,  to  pay  for  the 
transportation  to  go  to  these  conferences 
and  tn  give  respiectability  to  killing  preborn 
human  beings  This  Is  the  crassest  type  of 
illoglc  In  trying  to  hold  the  budget  strings 
tight. 

You  know,  you  mentioned  your  responsi- 
bility as  an  appropriations  subcomrnlttee. 
But,  there  .seemed  to  be  far  too  much  of  a 
feeling  by  this  .Appropriations  Subcommittee 
that  you  have  nothing  to  do  now  except  to 
give  a  pro  forma  stamp  to  the  $5  million  for 
which  the  administration  comes  up  and  asks 
you  The  reason  seem.'?  to  be  simply  because 
the  House  has  passed  an  authorization  bill 
there  must  t>e  an  appropriation. 

Gtentlemen,  you  know  as  well  as  I  that 
there  are  many  bills  which  are  passed  as  au- 
thorization bills  and  never  funded.  There  are 
many  bills  that  are  funded  and  never  ex- 
pended by  the  administration.  There  are 
many  bills  that  are  authorized  and  appro- 
priated, but  the  expenditure  Is  wrong  and 
something  must  be  done  about  It  It  seems 
in  this  chain  of  events  of  authorization,  ap- 


propriation, arid  exper.diture  we  are  at  the 
appropriation  stage,  a  perfect  stage  to  stop 
What  you  have  heard  today  does  not  merit 
your  approval 

I  respectfully  ask  that  you  therefore  do 
not  fund  the  ib  million 

Mr.  HELMS.  The  lawsuit  against  the 
Commission  on  International  Women's 
Year  also  charges  that  the  Commission 
is  in  violation  of  article  V  of  the  Consti- 
tution, which  delegates  authority  over 
constitutional  amendments  solely  to 
Congress  and  to  the  several  Stales",  and 
not  to  the  executive  branch.  The  suit  al- 
leges that  Federal  moneys  spent  in  sup- 
port of  or  in  opposition  to  a  constitu- 
tional amendment  are  being  disbursed 
unconstitutionally . 

Mr.  President.  I  asic  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  complaint  filed  in  the  US. 
r>istrict  Court  for  the  Southern  DL<:trict 
of  Illinois — Southern  Division — be 
printed  in  the  Record 

There  being  no  objection,  the  com- 
plaint was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

I  In  the  United  States  District  Court  for  the 
Southern  District  of  Dllnols  Southern  Divi- 
sion 1 

Harriet  Mri,QtTEENY   and  Patricta  Boehnkx, 

PLArNTIFFS,     vs.     NATIONAL     COMMISSION     ON 

THE  Observance  or  International 
WoMEN's  Year,  a  United  States  Agency. 
Defend.ant 

complaint 

1.  This  action  arises  under  Executive  Order 
No.  12832  issued  by  President  Gerald  R  Ford 
on  January  9.  1975  and  as  continued  by  Pub- 
lic Law  94-167  approved  December  23,  1975. 
This  Court  has  original  Jurisdiction  under  28 
U.S.  Code  5  1361  and  ?  1391 

2.  At  all  times  mentioned  herein  PlalntlfT 
Harriet  Mulqueeny  was  and  Is  a  citizen  and 
resident  of  Madison  County.  IlUnols,  and 
Plal:;tlfr  Patricia  Boehnke  was  and  Is  a  citi- 
zen and  resident  of  Sangamon  County,  Illi- 
nois Both  reside  In  this  Federal  Judicial  Dis- 
trict. 

3.  Defendant  National  Commission  on  the 
Ob.servance  of  International  Women's  Year 
was  created  by  said  Kxecutive  Order  No  1 1832 
on  Januan.'  9.  1975  By  Executive  Order  11839 
issued  on  November  25.  1975.  the  existence 
of  said  Commission  was  extended  through 
June  30,  1976.  Public  Law  94-167.  sponsored 
by  Congresswoman  Bella  S  Abzug.  extended 
the  Commission  to  March  31,  1978  Defend- 
ant National  Commission  consists  of  35  mem- 
bers Including  it.-:  Presiding  Officer  Ms.  Jlil 
Ruckelshaus.  The  Defendant  is  an  agency 
of  the  United  States. 

4  The  Defendant  National  Commission  at 
its  first  meeting  held  April  15.  1975,  adopted 
a  resolution  which  reads  in  part ; 

"The  National  Commission  on  the  Ob- 
servance of  international  Women's  Year.  a."= 
Its  first  public  action  and  highest  priority 
urges  the  ratification  of  the  Equal  Rlght<: 
Amendment.  ...  As  our  main  commitment 
to  the  observance  of  International  Women? 
Year,  we  pledge  to  do  all  in  our  capacity  to 
see  that  the  Elqual  Rights  Amendment  Is 
ratified  at  the  earliest  possible  moment" 

5  On  March  24.  1976.  appearing  before 
a  hearing  conducted  by  Chairman  Tom 
Steed  of  the  United  States  House  .Appropria- 
tions Subcommittee,  the  I*resldlng  Officer  of 
the  Defendant,  Jill  Ruckelshaus  admitted 
that  the  National  Commission  had  voted 
unanimously  to  make  ratification  of  the 
Equal   Rights   Amendment    its   first    priority 

6  The  United  States  Constitution  does  not 
permit  the  Executive  Department  of  the 
Federal  Government  to  have  any  part  in  the 
prop>oslng  or  ratifying  of  the  Amendments  to 
the    United    States    Constitution      It     Is    a 
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vioiation  of  Article  V  of  the  Conatltutton 
for  the  Executive  Department  or  for  a  crea- 
ture thereof,  such  as  the  Defendant  Na- 
tional Commission  to  work  for  passage  of 
the  Equal  Rights  Amendment  to  the  United 
States  Constitution  Section  9  of  said  Public 
Law  94-167  also  forbUU  ualng  funds  au- 
thorized to  It  "for  lobbying  activities." 

7  Members  of  the  Defendant  National 
Commission  and  employees  thereof,  such  as 
Catherine  East,  have  appeared  frequently  on 
television,  at  State  Legislative  hearings 
and  m  public  speeches  across  the  country 
(Including  at  the  United  States  Air  Force 
Academy  on  March  U,  1976)  for  the  pur- 
pose of  urging  ratification  of  the  Eqvial 
Rights  Amendment.  In  addition,  the  De- 
fendant National  Commission  has  adopted 
the  "Statement  of  the  Reproduction  Free- 
dom Committee"  supf>ortlng  abortlon-on- 
demand.  Federal  financing  of  abortion  facil- 
ities for  all  women,  and  opposition  to  any 
constitutional  amendment  that  would  limit 
ab.irtlon.  Members  of  the  Defendant  are 
publicly  supporting  the  Federal  financing 
of  abortion  facilities  for  all  women.  Said 
acts  of  the  defendant  constitute  "lobbying 
activities"  forbidden  by  said  Section  9  of 
Public  Law  94-1 67 

8.  The  foregoing  acts  of  Defendant  Na- 
tional Commission  are  contrary  to  said  Arti- 
cle V  of  the  United  States  Constitution  and 
to  the  Federal  Advisory  Committee  Act  of 
1972,  Public  Law  92-463  because  Defendant 
National  Commission  is  a  Federal  Advisory 
Con\mlttee.  Section  5(b)  (2)  of  said  Act  re- 
quires "the  membership  of  the  advisory  com- 
mittee to  be  fairly  balanced  In  terms  of  the 
points  of  view  represented  and  the  functions 
to  be  performed  by  the  advisory  committee." 
The  members  of  the  Defendant  National 
Commission  are  not  fairly  balanced  in  terms 
of  the  points  of  view  represented  on  the 
Equal  Rights  Amendment  or  on  abortion. 
Said  members  voted  35  to  0  for  the  Equal 
Rights  Amendment  and  voted  33  to  2  for 
Federal  financing  of  abortion  facilities  for 
all  women.  The  defendant  Is  a  Federal  Ad- 
visory Committee  ai.d  therefore  subject  to 
said  Federal  Advisory  Committee  Act.  The 
m'?;nbershlp  of  the  Defendant  is  not  fairly 
balanced  In  regard  to  what  the  Defendant 
lists  as  Its  highest  priority,  namely,  pa'^sage 
of  the  Equal  Rights  Aniendment.  nor  In  re- 
gard to  another  of  Its  priorities.  Federal  fi- 
nancing of  abortion  facilities  for  all  women. 

9.  Defendant  National  Commlsalozi  re- 
ceived the  following  funds  and  services  for 
the  current  fiscal  year  from  the  Federal  De- 
partments listed,  namely; 

$50,000  from  the  State  Department. 

$123,000  from  the  Dep.^rtment  of  Health. 
Education  and  Welfare. 

$25,000  from  the  Transportation  Depart- 
ment. 

$20,000  from  the  Interior  Department, 

$10,000  from  the  Justice  Department,  plus 

The  services  of  an  executive  paid  $35,000 
a  year  from  the  Defense  Department,  and 
plus 

The  services  of  an  executive  paid  $35,000 
a  year  from  the  Labor  Department,  and  plus 

The  services  of  two  executives  from  the 
U  S.  Information  Agency. 

In  addition.  Defendant  National  Commis- 
sion is  requesting  an  appropriation  of  $5,000.- 
000  for  the  period  ending  March  31.  1978;  and 
this  appropriation  wns  authorized  on  Decem- 
ber 23.  1975. 

10.  Plaintiffs'  claim  against  the  Defendant 
National  Commission  aggregates  more  than 
the  $10,000  minimum  Federal  Jurisdiction 
requirement  because  Plaintiffs  are  chal- 
lenging the  misuse  of  Federal  funds  already 
totalling  more  than  $230,000  In  the  current 
year,  plus  said  Federal  funds  of  $5,000,000 
which  were  authorized  by  Public  Law  94-167 
approved  December  23.  1975.  and  which  may 
be  appropriated  by  the  time  this  case  will 
be  at  Issue.  In  suits  for  equitable  relief,  such 


as  thl.s.  the  underlying  economic  baflls  for 
the  complaint,  rather  than  the  monetary 
gain  to  the  Plaintiffs.  Is  the  measure  of  the 
Jurisdictional  amount  under  Section  1331(a) 
of  28  US.  Code 

Wherefore.  Plaintiffs  pray: 

1.  That  the  Defendant  National  Commis- 
sion be  terminated  because  It  Ls  repeatedly 
violating  Article  V  of  the  United  States  Con- 
stltutlor.  and  Section  6(b)(2)  of  said  Fed- 
eral Advl.sory  Commission  Act.  and  that  the 
members  of  Defendant  be  ordered  to  refund 
to  the  Treasury  of  the  United  States  all 
funds  spent  for  ratification  of  the  Equal 
Rights  Amendment,  for  opposition  to  a  con- 
stitutional amendment  limiting  abortion, 
and  for  "lobbying  activities  " 

2.  In  the  alternative,  that  Defendant  Na- 
tional Commission  be  enjoined  from  vio- 
lating Article  V  of  the  United  States  Consti- 
tution and  Section  9  of  said  Public  Law  94- 
167  which  forbids  It  to  engage  In  "lobbying 
activities  " 

3  That  the  members  of  Defendant  be  or- 
dered to  repay  to  the  Treasury  of  the  United 
States  all  funds  spent  by  them  for  passage 
of  the  EU^ual  Rights  Amendment,  for  oppo- 
sition to  a  constitutional  amendment  limit- 
ing  abortion,   and   for  "lobbying  activities  " 

4.  That  all  members  and  employees  of  De- 
fendant who  have  worked  for  passage  of  the 
Equal  Rights  Amendment,  for  oppc«ltlon  to 
a  constitutional  amendment  limiting  abor- 
tion, or  who  have  engaged  in  "lobbying  ac- 
tivities" be  ordered  to  resign,  and  In  default 
of  doing  so.  be  terminated  by  Court  order 

5.  In  the  alternative,  that  a  sufficient  num- 
ber of  persons  opposed  to  the  Equal  Rights 
Amendment  and  opposed  to  abortion  be  ap- 
pointed to  Defendant  National  Commission 
so  that  It  compiles  with  the  requirement  of 
the  Federal  Advl.sory  Committee  Act  of  1972. 
Public  Law  92-463.  that  "the  membership  of 
the  advisory  committee  be  fairly  balanced 
In  terms  of  the  points  of  view  represented 
and  the  functions  to  be  performed  by  the 
advisory  committee." 

6.  And  for  such  other  relief  as  to  the  Cour 
shall  seem   appropriate  and   Just 

J.  F.  SCHLAfXT. 

Attorney  for  Plaintiffs 

Mr  HELMS.  It  is  clear  from  a  reading 
of  the  letters  and  documents  that  I  have 
submitted  for  the  consideration  of  my 
colleagues.  Mr  President,  that  the  Com- 
mission on  International  Women's  Year 
Ls  not  only  a  controversial,  special  Inter- 
est group  engaged  In  political  activity, 
but  also  that  it  may  well  be  operating 
outside  of  the  law  Until  thLs  cloud  of 
suspicion  and  doubt  is  removed  from  the 
Commission,  the  Senate  should  not  be 
voting  to  appropriate  additional  funds 
for  its  continued  operation. 

For  these  reasons,  Mr.  President.  I 
support  the  amendment  of  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Oklahoma  Mr 
Bartlett)  . 

Mr.  BUCKLEY.  Mr  President,  this 
amendment  Ls  not  addressed  to  the  ques- 
tion of  women's  rights,  but  to  whether  it 
is  appropriate  to  utilize  Federal  funds 
for  activities  that  are  essentially  poll 
tlcal  in  nature  Furthermore,  we  are 
speaking  of  funding  State  conventions 
that  clearly  ought  to  be  financed  with- 
in each  State.  For  these  reasons.  I  will 
support  the  Bartlett  amendment. 

Mr.  STEVENSON.  Mr.  President,  the 
connection  between  this  appropriation 
and  women's  rights  Is  tenuous  at  best. 
I  do  not  believe  that  the  advancement  of 
women's  rights  requires  a  taxpayer  sup- 
ported conference.  But  that  is  not  the 
point.  In  the  name  of  equal  rights  non- 


governmental confcrcn'^e.'.  .'-hould  be  e,'^- 
tablished  for  many  nunontics.  if  for 
thts  majority.  And  with  such  a  prece- 
dent, "equal  rights  "  could  require  the 
expenditure  of  more  public  fund.'^  for 
more  such  conferei.i  rs  Ihc  ru-hts  of 
women,  as  for  others,  cry  out  for  action 
not  for  conferences.  What  is  more,  the 
hungry  must  be  fed;  the  sick  healed  I 
protest  the  expenditures  of  their  fund- 
for  such  purposes  as  this.  And  that  ls 
not  to  say  that  such  conferences  should 
not  be  held  This  conference  can  be  held 
without  tax  funds  if  it*  partlcipant.'^ 
represent  women,  no  impoverished  small 
minority.  And  If  such  a  cau.se  is  vital 
and  the  need  for  public  funds  inescap- 
able, then  let  the  public  tlirough  its 
government  establish  the  vehicle  for  the 
expenditure  of  public  funds,  as  It  does 
for  conferences  on  the  aging  or  other 
groups  with  Injustices  to  overcome.  I 
win  vote  for  the  Bartlett  amendment— 
and  for  equal  rights. 

Mr.  BAYH  Mr.  President.  I  apologize 
to  my  colleague  from  Oklahoma  for  tak- 
ing the  last  moment  or  two  of  his  time  I 
think  it  Ls  important,  Mr.  President,  for 
us  to  look  at  what  we  are  doing  and  not 
doing  The  National  Conference  of  the 
International  Women's  Year  was  estab- 
lished by  executive  order  of  the  Presi- 
dent. It  was  further  ingrained  in  the  laws 
of  this  country  by  Public  Law  94-167. 
which  prescribed  a  specific  term  and  set 
out  specific  responsibillti&s.  ThLs  author- 
izing legislation  detailed  how  the  money 
we  are  now  seeking  was  to  be  used  It  au- 
thorized $5  million,  which  is  the  amount 
that  the  President  asked  for  in  the  ap- 
pix>priatlons  bill  before  us  and  the 
ar.ount  that  was  concurred  i|i  by  the 
^^  louse. 

The  Senator  from  Indiana  is  going  to 
try  in  hLs  amendment  to  increase  the  $3 
million,  which  was  accepted  by  the  action 
of  the  Senate  Appropriations  Conunittee 
to  $5  million. 

Mr.  McCLELI.AN.  Mr.  President.  I 
yield  all  of  my  time  to  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Indiana. 

Mr.  BAYH.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

I  might  say  that  is  not  the  issue  here 
The  Senator  from  Oklahoma  does  not 
want  to  spend  one  dime  We  sent  dele- 
gates to  go  to  International  Conferenre 
on  Women  in  Mexico  The  women  of  all 
the  world  are  up  in  arms,  asking  that  we 
wipe  away  some  of  the  vestiges  of  bond- 
age that  have  been  theirs  for  generations 
The  United  States,  an  enlighted  countn-'. 
hopefully  loiig  to  be  the  leader  of  the 
free  world,  participat-es  in  thi-; 

Congress  and  the  Senat<»  passed  the 
equal  rights  amendment.  We  only  need 
four  more  States  to  ratify  it.  I  have  to 
.say.  I  do  not  know  where  the  Senator 
from  Oklahoma  is  on  that  measure,  but  if 
we  think  that  just  passing  a  constitu- 
tional amendment  is  going  to  right  all  the 
wrongs,  wipe  out  all  di.scrimlnation  that 
IS  the  result  of  generations  of  the  wrong 
standards  being  applied,  we  arc  kidding 
ourselves  This  discrimination  Ls  ver^' 
Invidious  and  exLsts  in  many  ways.  Tliere 
Is  not  a  single  one  of  us  in  thLs  body,  all 
of  whom  are  males,  who  can  fully  under- 
stand that  kind  of  discrimination. 

The  purpose  of  the  $5  million  is  to 
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establish  a  series  of  State  conferences  so 
we  can  gather  information  on  tlie  per- 
vasiveness of  sex,  discrimation  at  the 
local,  grassroots  level.  After  thie  comple- 
tion of  these,  these  will  be  a  national 
conference  La  which  the  collective  .ludg- 
ments  of  the  individual  States  are 
brought  into  some  semblance  of  orga- 
nization and  presented  for  our  consid- 
eration and  the  President's. 

I  do  not  think  any  of  us  in  this  body, 
or  this  body  collectively,  is  omnipotent. 
The  purpose  of  these  conferences  is  to 
let  the  citizens  of  the  localities  such  as 
Norman,  or  Oklahoma  City,  participate 
in  letting  their  views  be  heard.  Let  them 
have  a  conference.  I  believe  we  should  let 
these  women  decide  what  the  problems 
are  and  make  their  recommendations. 
Then  bring  those  recommendations  to- 
gether in  a  national  conference  and  we 
will  have  a  chance  to  work  our  will. 

Despite  all  the  hue  and  cry,  and  de- 
spite. I  believe,  the  general  acceptance 
throughout  the  country  that  discrimina- 
tion against  women  is  bad,  the  Senator 
from  Oklahoma  does  not  want  to  spend  a 
solitary  dime  on  it.  It  is  not  a  question  of 
whether  we  should  spend  $3  million  or  $5 
million,  but  "We  do  not  want  anything." 

When  it  gets  right  down  to  it  the  Sen- 
ator would  not  go  back  to  the  one  sen- 
tence in  his  letter  which  talked  about 
philosophies  that  are  foreign.  What  these 
people  who  are  writing  in  are  saying  is, 
"Do  not  spend  my  Federal  dollars  study- 
ing this  question." 

There  are  women's  issues  on  which 
there  are  clearly  divided  positions.  Let  us 
face  it.  Abortion  Ls  one  of  them,  the  most 
controversial  of  all.  What  these  people 
are  saying  Is,  "Do  not  even  study  it.  If  I 
am  against  it  do  not  even  study  it.  ' 

That  is  likely  trying  to  lead  a  blind 
billy  goat.  We  are  not  going  to  solve  the 
problems  unless  we  shed  some  light  on 
them.  Let  us  see  what  the  facts  are  and 
then  let  us  make  the  right  decision. 

I  yield  to  my  colleague,  the  chairman 
of  the  subcommittee,  whom  I  have  found 
to  be  on  the  opposite  side  of  my  amend- 
ments, but  I  understand  he  supports  my 
position  on  this  one.  I  am  clad  to  yield 
to  him. 

Mr.  MONTOYA.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Indiana. 

Mr  President,  the  Subcommittee  on 
Treasury,  Postal  Service  and  General 
Government  considered  the  propriety  of 
funding  for  the  National  Commission  on 
the  Observance  of  the  International 
Women's  Year,  1975.  There  were  two  ex- 
treme viewpoints  expressed  in  the  sub- 
committee with  respect  to  the  funding 

The  Senator  from  Indiana  contended 
for  S5  million,  which  is  the  total  amount 
of  the  authorization  in  the  authorizing 
legislation.  Another  member  of  the  .sub- 
committee proposed  denial  of  any  appro- 
priation. In  an  attempt  to  resolve  the 
impasse.  I  suggested  the  amount  of  $3 
million,  which  is  the  amount  which  was 
finally  recommended  by  the  subcommit- 
tee and  sustained  by  the  full  Committee 
on  Appropriations. 

The  amendment  of  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Oklahoma  would  delete  any 
funding  for  the  National  Commission. 

I  want  it  clearly  understood  that  I 
support  the  authorizing  legislation  and 
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that  I  .'-ujiport  adequate  funding  pursu- 
ant to  the  aulhorization.  arid  lurther. 
that  I  support  the  objective.^  contained  in 
the  authorizing  legislation,  although  I 
disagree  with  the  use  to  which  some  of 
the  money  might  be  put  in  trying  to 
propagate  controversial  viewpoints  on 
which  there  is  a  .strong  pro  and  ron  senti- 
ment in  this  country.  I  think  it  would 
damage  the  women's  movement  if  we 
allow'ed  Federal  funding  to  promote  these 
viewpoints  and  thus  impose  the  will  as 
represented  on  the  weighted  National 
Commission  upon  the  women  of  this 
country. 

The  authorizing  legislation.  Public 
Law  94-167.  provides  S5  miUion  for  the 
National  Commission.  There  is  a  stated 
purpose  in  the  bill.  This  was  reduced 
from  $10  million  proposed  authorization 
in  the  bill  initially.  I  believe  that  the 
goals  are  very  worthwhile  as  stated  in 
the  legislation.  I  think  that  a  national 
conference  should  be  convened  and  that 
State  and  local  conferences  should  aso 
be  held  in  preparation  for  the  national 
conference.  I  think  it  is  especially  ap- 
propriate that  this  conference  should  be 
convened  during  the  Bicentennial  Year. 

American  women  have  been  discrimi- 
nated against  in  many  areas  over  the 
years.  Job  discrimination  is  only  one  of 
these  areas.  The  national  forum  will  offer 
the  opportunity  for  women  of  this  coun- 
try to  meet  and  to  articulate  their  goals 
for  the  future. 

This  legislation  is  supported  by  a  coali- 
tion of  women's  organizations.  There  are 
many  of  them:  the  League  of  Women 
Voters,  American  Association  of  Univer- 
sity Women.  Business  and  Professional 
Women,  National  Women's  Pohtical 
Caucus.  Common  Cause,  United  Auto 
Workers.  International  Ladies  Garment 
Workers  Union,  B'nai  B'rith  National 
Association  on  the  Status  of  Women, 
and  many,  many  others. 

When  we  contend  for  $3  million,  Mr. 
President,  as  I  shall  do.  as  opposed  to 
this  amendment,  we  are  trying  to  be  rea- 
sonable. We  are  trying  to  provide  the 
necessary  funding  so  that  the  National 
Commission  can  get  a  start  pursuant  to 
the  authorizing  legislation  and  so  that  it 
may  begin  to  accomplish  its  goals  by 
setting  the  machinery  and  blueprint  in 
motion  for  the  accomplishment  of  those 
goals. 

It  is  not  our  intention  to  be  unrea- 
sonable. Rather,  we  are  trying  to  be  prag- 
matic within  the  context  of  fiscal  respon- 
sibility to  which  we  are  pledged  in  this 
Congress. 

So.  it  is  in  that  spirit  that  I  ask  that 
the  amendment  of  zero  funding  pro- 
posed by  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma  be 
defeated. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  All  time 
on  the  amendment  has  expired. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr  President,  parlia- 
mentary inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The  Sen- 
ator will  state  it. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Will  the  Chair  please 
state  which  amendment  is  to  be  voted 
on  first':'  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  proposed  by  the  Senator 
from  Oklahoma. 


Mr.  HELMS  To  be  followed  by  the 
amendment  ol  the  Senator  from  Indiana, 
is  that  correcf 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  That  is 
the  Chair.-;  understanding. 

Mr,  HELMS,  I  thank  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Tlie  ques- 
tion is  on  a^^reemt:  to  tiie  amendment  of 
the  Senator  fron,  Oklahoma.  The  yeas 
and  nays  iiave  been  ordered,  and  the 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  rlerk  proceeded  Uj  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER  R<^g'^iar  order.  Mr. 
President. 

Mr    BARTLETT.  Regular  order. 

The  iegLsIative  clerk  resumed  and  con- 
cluded the  call  of  tlie  roll, 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  announce  that  tiie 
Senator  from  Delaware  'Mr.  Biden  .  the 
Senator  from  Arkansas  'Mr.  BrMpERS ' . 
the  Senator  from  Idaho  >  Mr.  Church  . 
the  Senator  from  Hawaii  'Mr.  Inouye  , 
the  Senator  from  California  'Mr.  Tt-N- 
NEYi.  the  Senator  from  New  Jersey  iMr. 
Williams  '  the  Senator  from  West  Vir- 
ginia *Mr  Robert  C.  Byrd  > .  and  the 
Senator  from  Michigan  'Mr,  F^n.ip 
Hart  ' ,  are  necessarily  absent. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN  I  annoimce  that  the 
Senator  from  Tenr.assee  '  Mr  Baker  ' .  the 
Senator  from  Wyoming  iMr.  Hansen  . 
and  the  Senator  from  Mar>iand  Mr 
Mathiasi.  are  nece.ssarily  absent 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  14. 
nays  75.  as  follows: 

(Rollcall  Vote  No.  170  Leg.] 
YEAS— 14 


Allen 

Fannin 

Randolph 

Bartlett 

Gam 

Scott. 

Bellmon 

Gold  water 

WUliam  L. 

Buckley 

Helms 

Stevenson 

Curtis 

Laxaii 

NAYS— 75 

Thurmond 

Abourezk 

Harlke 

M-askle 

Bayh 

Haskell 

Nelson 

Beall 

Hatfield 

Nunn 

Bent-sen 

Hathaway 

Packwood 

Brock 

Hollmgs 

Pastore 

Brooke 

Hruska 

Pearson 

Burdick 

Huddleston 

Pell 

Byrd. 

Humphrey 

Percy 

Harry  F.,  Jr. 

Jackson 

Proxnaire 

Cannon 

Javlts 

Ribicoff 

Case 

Johnston 

Roth 

Chiles 

Kennedy 

Schweiker 

Clark 

Leahy 

Scott .  Hugh 

Cranston 

Long 

Spar  fan  an 

Culver 

Magnuson 

Stafford 

Dole 

Mansfield 

Stennis 

Domenici 

McClellan 

Stevens 

Durkln 

McClure 

Stone 

Eagleion 

McGee 

Symington 

Eastland 

McGovern 

Taft 

Pong 

Mclniyre 

Talmadge 

Ford 

Meicalf 

Tower 

Glenn 

Mondale 

Welcker 

Gravel 

Montoya 

Young 

Griffln 

Morgan 

Hart.  Gary 

Moss 

NOT  VOTING — 11 

Baker  Church  Mathias 

Biden  Hansen  Tunney 

Bumpers  Hart.  Philip  A.  Williams 

By.'-d.  Robert  C.  Inouye 

So  Mr.  Bartlett's  amendment  was  re- 
ipctcd 

Mr  MANSFIELD,  Mr  President.  I 
ask  unanim.ous  consent  that  the  next 
rollcall  be  limited  to   10  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Mr. 
Domenici  I.  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 

The  pending  question  l«  on  agreeing 
to  the  amendment  of  the  Senator  from 
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Indiana  (Mr.  Bayh).  upon  which  each 
side  has  10  minutes. 

The  Senator  from  Indiana  Is  recog- 
nized. 

Mr.  HATHAWAY.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  for  a  unanimous- 
oonsent  request? 

Mr.  BAYH.  I  yield. 

PBrVILEGE  or  THK  rLOOR 

Mr.  HATHAWAY.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  Larry 
Gage,  staff  member  of  the  Committee 
on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare,  be  granted 
the  privilege  of  the  floor  during  the 
debate  and  vote  on  this  measure. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection.  It  Ls  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BAYH  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senator 
from  Maryland  <Mr.  Bealli  and  the 
Senator  from  Connecticut  <Mr.  Ribi- 
coFF>  be  added  as  cospwnsors  to  the 
amendment.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BAYH.  And  I  also  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  Walker  Nolan,  of  the  staff 
of  the  distinguished  Senator  from  Ohio 
(Mr.  Glenn >  be  granted  the  privilege 
of  the  floor  during  the  debate  and  vote 
on  this  measure.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Without 
ob.jection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  Senate  will  please  be  in  order. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  Susan  Hattan 
of  my  staff  and  Kathryne  Bruner  of 
Senator  Fannin's  staff  be  granted  the 
privilege  of  the  floor  during  the  con- 
sideration of  this  measure. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President,  it  seemed 
that  the  Senate  has  rather  unequivocally 
gone  on  record  as  supporting  the  fund- 
ing of  the.se  conferences.  Now  it  appears 
to  the  Senator  from  Indiana  that  the 
question  before  us  is  whether  we  are 
going  to  do  the  job  right  or  whether  we 
are  only  going  to  make  half  an  effort. 

The  amendment  of  the  Senator  from 
Indiana  would  raise  the  appropriations 
from  $3  to  $5  million.  To  show  that  this 
is  not  some  magic  flgure  excessively 
drawn  out  of  a  hat.  I  would  like  to  point 
out  that  the  $5  million  figure  is  the  $5 
million  authorized,  it  is  the  $5  million 
requested  by  the  President  in  his  budget, 
and  it  is  the  $5  million  appropriated  in 
the  bill  as  it  passed  the  House. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  May  we 
have  order  in  the  Senate,  please?  The 
Senator  from  Indiana  has  the  floor  and 
he  is  entitled  to  be  heard. 

Mr.  BAYH.  If  the  amendment  of  the 
Senator  from  Indiana  is  accepted  that 
puts  the  Senate  on  record  as  supporting 
the  same  level  of  study  as  the  House 
and  the  President. 

The  question  we  ask  ourselves  is  how 
much  is  enough,  and  I  do  not  suppose 
anybody  really  knows.  But  what  we  are 
talking  about  is  a  conference  in  each 
of  the  50  States  and  then  a  national  con- 
ference on  a  matter  of  significant  na- 
tional policy  involving  long-term  dis- 
crimination directed  at  a  majority  of 
our  citizens. 

It  seems  to  the  Senator  from  Indiana 
that  the  $5  million  flgure  Is  reasonable. 


The  list  of  organizatibns  endorsing  this 
amendment  is  long  and  varied.  Groups 
range  from  the  Girl  Scouts  of  America 
to  Puerto  Rlcan  American  Association. 

There  have  been  a  number  of  similar 
conferences  held.  I  would  like  to  call  my 
colleagues'  attention  to  one  that  seems 
to  fall  in  this  category  more  readily  than 
any  other,  and  that  was  a  conference 
that  was  undertaken  back  in  1971,  a  Con- 
ference on  Aging  for  which  $5.8  million 
was  appropriated. 

It  seems  to  me  if  we  can  appropriate 
$5.8  million  to  study  the  problem  of  ag- 
ing in  1971.  $5  million  seems  a  fair 
amount  to  appropriate  to  do  the  job  as 
far  as  women  are  concerned. 

I  hope  my  colleagues  will  consider  the 
enormity  of  the  problem  of  discrimina- 
tion against  women  and  the  fact  that 
there  has  been  significant  inflationary 
pressure  since  1971. 

We  have  gone  through  generations  of 
tokenism  as  far  as  paying  attention  to 
the  problem  of  women  is  concerned. 

Let  us  do  it  right.  Let  us  come  up  with 
the  full  $5  million  asked  for  by  the  Pres- 
ident and  concurred  in  by  the  House.  Let 
Us  put  the  Senate  on  record  as  being 
equally  enthusiastic  about  solving  the 
problem. 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  I  urge  the 
Senate  to  approve  the  full  $5  million  au- 
thorized and  requested  for  the  National 
Commission  on  International  Women's 
Year  to  organize  and  convene  a  series  of 
State  conferences  culminating  in  a  na- 
tional conference  on  American  women. 

I  believe  that  the  rhetoric  that  has 
arisen  over  the  appropriation  for  these 
conferences  has  clouded  their  real  pur- 
pose and  what  their  results  are  intended 
to  be. 

The  authorizing  legislation,  which 
passed  the  Senate  last  December  without 
a  dissenting  voice,  is  quite  specific  on 
these  points.  The  conferences  are  to  rec- 
ognize the  contributions  of  women  to  the 
development  of  our  Nation,  to  assass  the 
progress  that  has  been  made  in  promoting 
equality  between  men  and  women,  to  as- 
sess the  role  of  women  in  economic,  so- 
cial, cultural,  and  political  development, 
to  assess  the  participation  of  women  in 
international  peace  and  cooperation,  to 
identify  the  barriers  that  prevent  wom- 
en from  participating  fully  and  equally 
in  all  aspects  of  national  life  and  to  de- 
velop recommendations  for  the  removal 
of  these  barriers. 

F\irthermore,  these  conferences  will 
provide  a  unique  opportunity  for  partici- 
pation by  women  and  men  at  the  grass- 
roots level  in  the  discussions  and  recom- 
mendations that  will  follow. 

The  authorizing  legislation  requires 
that  preliminary  conferences  be  held  at 
the  State  level  and  that  at  least  10  dele- 
gates from  each  State  be  sent  to  the  sub- 
sequent national  conference.  It  requires 
that  those  organizing  the  conferences 
work  for  the  participation  of  individuals 
of  all  ethnic,  religious,  and  socioeconomic 
backgrounds  to  assure  that  the  confer- 
ences will  be  a  forum  for  individuals  of 
all  backgrounds  and  all  points  of  view — 
an  opportunity  to  meet  and  dLscuss  mat- 
ters of  general  national  concern 

All  too  often  we  in  Govemm-'it  a.ssess 
problems  and  legislate  solutions  without 


suflBcient  communication  witli  those 
whose  lives  we  are  trying  to  invprove  The 
kind  of  grassroots  mpul  required  by  this 
authorization  will  help  assure  that  the 
real  problems  which  exist  will  be  ad- 
dressed in  a  manner  that  is  truly  re- 
sponsive to  the  needs  and  desires  of  all 
American  women. 

We  have  authorized  and  appropriated 
funds  for  national  conferences  in  other 
areas  of  general  national  concern  such 
as  aging,  children  and  youth,  education 
and  libraries.  After  200  years  of  inde- 
pendence, a  national  commitment  to  as- 
sess the  role  of  women  in  the  United 
States  for  the  purpose  of  better  assuring 
them  equal  rights  and  responsibilities  of 
citizenship  is  long  overdue.  The  $5  mil- 
lion requested  for  these  conferences  is 
low  in  comparison  to  similar  confer- 
ences, particularly  in  light  of  the  neces- 
sity to  fund  individual  State  conferences; 
$3  million  is  not  adequate  for  the  task. 

A  vote  for  adequate  appropriations  for 
these  conferences  is  not  a  vote  for  or 
against  any  particular  issue  or  Issues — 
It  is  a  vote  for  full  and  open  discussion 
by  individuals  of  differing  views  of  issues 
of  concern  to  all  Americans. 

I  would  only  like  to  point  out  to  my 
colleagues  and  to  remind  us  of  tlie  dis- 
crimination that  exists  in  the  way  our 
own  economy  is  deprived  of  the  full 
value  of  women  in  the  economy,  in  our 
political  life,  our  social  structure,  and  in 
this  respect  I  would  like  to  point  out  the 
simple  example  of  our  own  Senate  pages. 

For  6  months  there  was  opposition  to 
the  appointment  of  women  as  pages. 
Every  reason  in  the  world  was  given  years 
ago  why  they  could  not  serve.  And  yet 
has  there  been  any  di.ssentinR  voice  since 
they  have  been  appointed  as  to  whether 
they  have,  with  equality.  a.s.sumed  their 
responsible  roles  and  fulfilled  their  func- 
tions? In  fact,  some  of  them  have  .served 
in  supervisory  capacities  since  they  have 
been  appointed. 

Certainly  the  distijiguished  Senator 
from  Arizona  iMr  Goldwater  >  who 
joined  with  me  and  others,  and  Sena- 
tor HATFiEi-n,  in  going  for  a  voluntary 
Army,  at  the  time  we  did  it  we  .said  if  we 
ever  again  have  to  have  a  draft  in  this 
country  tliere  Ls  no  reason  in  the  world 
why  we  should  draft  only  men  ;  we  should 
draft  all  Amerlcan.s  and  subject  them 
to  the  Selective  Service  Syst.em  and  have 
them  declared  whether  they  are  eligible 
or  not  to  serve  their  country  in  a  lime 
of  need.  These  are  the  kinds  of  thmgs 
that  have  to  be  gotten  out  of  our 
thinking. 

The  reason  why  it  is  that  a  pilot — who 
would  want  a  pilot  to  bo  a  woman,  un- 
less there  are  going  to  be  women  pilots'' 
Why  do  women  have  to  be  nurses?  Can 
they  not  be  doctors?  There  is  an  increas- 
ing number  of  women  doctors.  Can  any 
of  U.S  really  find  outstanding  women  to 
be  Federal  judges?  No.  berau.se  tlie  law 
schools  did  not  take  manv  women  and 
corporations  do  not  hire  women  lawyers 
But  all  of  those  things  are  things  of  the 
past. 

The  process  is  beginning,  and  women 
are  beginning  to  take  their  role  in  the 
full  development  of  tins  countr>'.  and 
overseas 

Certainly.  In  what  we  have  put  into 
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the  aid  bills,  we  tried  to  see  that  all  of 
our  aid  goes  to  the  development,  educa- 
tion. skiU,  training  of  everyone  in  a 
society,  not  just  men.  because  92  percent 
of  all  our  educational  funds  and  training 
funds  for  years  went  U)  just  men,  sepa- 
rating the  distance  between  the  sexes. 

For  that  rea.son,  I  feel  the  .seiiousness 
of  thi.s.  It  is  a  very  mixie.st  expcn.se  to  try 
to  root  out  of  our  thinking  the  prejudice 
that  does  exist.  I  think  it  will  be  a  cost- 
effective  expenditure  when  we  remove 
those  artificial  barriers. 

Mr  BROOKE.  Mr  President.  I  support 
the  amendment  which  would  apiiropriate 
$5  million  for  the  International  Women's 
Year  Conferences.  I  support  it  because 
it  Is  a  reasonable  amount  for  a  much 
needed  purpose. 

Women  comprise  52  percent  of  the 
population  and  are  as  diverse  as  the 
counln.'.  Tliey  represent  every  segment 
of  the  iropulatlon  and  every  region,  everj' 
party,  every  race,  and  every  economic 
group.  Women  need  a  forum  to  express 
this  diversity  and  these  conferences  pres- 
ent such  a  forum. 

Tlie  funds  for  a  v.omen's  conference 
compare  favorably  witli  funds  appro- 
priated to  hold  conferences  on  the  aging, 
youth,  and  libraries.  Indeed  $10  million 
was  appropriated  for  the  national  con- 
ference on  libraries  We  are  now  being 
asked  to  appropriate  only  S5  million  for 
the  International  Women's  Year  Con- 
ference. Tills  amounts  to  only  4  cents  for 
each  of  the  115  million  women  in  the 
United  States.  To  appropriate  less  would 
mean  largely  that  only  tliose  women  al- 
ready able  to  afford  to  participate  would 
be  able  to  do  .so.  with  tiie  attendant  re- 
sult that  the  conference  would  be  less 
repre.sentative  Surely,  tills  cannot  be  the 
intent  of  the  Senate  .^nd  certainly  it  is 
not  the  intent  of  the  conference  planners. 

Plans  for  the  Women's  Conference  call 
for  a  .series  of  State,  regional,  and  finally 
a  national  conference.  It  Ls  expected  that 
women  from  all  races  and  ethnic  groups, 
from  all  economic  groups,  representing 
all  the  opinions  and  viewpoints  of  Amer- 
ican women  will  participate. 

The  agenda  for  the  conferences  will 
not  be  laid  down  from  the  top  but  will  be 
determined  by  gra-ssroots  meetings  on  the 
State  levels.  The  focus  will  be  on  the  need 
for  articulation  of  the  concerns  and 
problems  of  women.  And  make  no  mis- 
take, the  problems  women  face  in  this 
country  are  as  real  as  they  are  great. 

Women  work  for  the  same  reason  men 
do  They  need  the  money.  But  women 
earn  56  cents  for  every  dollar  men  earn, 
on  the  average,  and  that  Ls  a  decline 
from  64  cents  in  1967.  A  man  with  an 
eighth-prade  education  earns  as  much  as 
a  woman  with  a  bachelor's  degree  The 
median  income  for  men  is  now  $12,468 
while  the  median  for  women  is  $6,577. 
Women  arc  47  percent  of  the  work  force 
and  a  majority  of  married  women  now 
work  In  addition,  women  face  discrimi- 
nation in  jobs,  in  social  security,  m  tax- 
ation, in  pensions,  in  health  care;  75  per- 
cent of  the  women  who  graduate  from 
college  have  sales  and  clerical  jobs,  while 
only  5  percent  of  the  men  who  graduate 
have  these  careers.  In  fact  94  percent  of 
the  jobs   paying   $15,000   and   over   are 


held  by  white  men.  according  to  U.S. 
Department  of  Labor  figures. 

Surely,  these  figuras  are  a  place  to 
start  the  discu.s.'-ion.  And  it  Ls  a  discus- 
sion which  we  all  should  follow.  For  it  has 
been  12  years  since  we  outlawed  sex  dis- 
crimination in  employment  in  the  title 
VII  of  the  1964  Civil  Rights  Act.  And 
since  that  time,  women  have  increased 
their  participation  in  the  work  force  by 
17  percent,  but  have  lost  ground  in  actual 
wages.  We  in  the  Congress  need  to  know- 
why  the  law  has  not  closed  this  gap. 

Mr.  President,  there  Ls  no  woman  m 
the  U.S.  Senate  and  only  4  percent  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  is  com- 
prised of  women.  We  who  make  the  laws 
need  to  know  what  women  themselves 
want  and  think.  The  final  job  of  the  con- 
ference would  provide  us  with  just  this 
Information,  for  the  conference  would 
issue  a  report  addressed  to  the  President 
and  Congress. 

There  is  a  strong  move  in  America 
toward  equality  for  women.  We  must  not 
impede  this  move  by  refusing  adequate 
funds  for  this  .series  of  conferences.  We 
must  do  everything  pos,sible  to  push  for 
full  equality  for  both  men  and  women. 

This  conference  has  biparti.san  sup- 
port. The  Pr&sident  and  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives have  both  put  themselves  on 
record  in  favor  of  a  $5  million  appropria- 
tion for  the  conference.  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  do  likewise. 

FUIX     FUNDING     FOR     THE      NATIONAL      WOMEN'S 
CONFERENCE 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
pleased  to  join  my  colleague  from  In- 
diana 'Mr.  Bayh  I  m  co.^pon.soring  his 
amendment  to  the  second  supplemental 
appropriations  bill.  This  amendment  re- 
stores full  funding  to  the  National  Com- 
mission on  the  Observance  of  Interna- 
tional Women's  Year,  and  Is  crucial  to 
the  Commission's  ability  to  perform  the 
duties  assigned  to  it  this  year — that  of 
convening  State,  regional,  and  national 
conferences  on  the  status  of  women.  I 
urge  the  Senate  to  approve  it. 

We  are  not  talking  about  a  huge 
amount  of  money.  This  amendment  adds 
$2  million  to  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee's recommendation  of  $3  million, 
bringing  the  total  appropriation  for  the 
Commission  to  $5  miUion.  That  was  the 
amount  authorized  in  Public  Law  94-167, 
which  Congress  pas.sed  last  year  author- 
izing the  Commission  to  convene  the  Na- 
tional Women's  Conference  The  Presi- 
dent recommended  $5  million  in  his 
budget  requast,  and  the  House  has  al- 
ready approved  that  amount. 

But.  unfortunately,  the  Senate  Ap- 
propriations Committee  cut  the  amount 
to  $3  million,  and  that  action  could  have 
a  ver>-  adverse  effect  on  the  National 
Women's  Conference. 

This  conference  is  not  unlike  other  na- 
tional conferences  convened  in  the 
past — the  White  Hotuse  Conference  on 
Children  and  the  White  House  Confer- 
ence on  Aging,  for  example.  From  these 
conferences  have  come  valuable  agendas 
and  goals,  and  we  would  expect  much 
the  same  from  the  National  Women's 
Conference. 

Many  people  feel  the  National  Wom- 
en's Conference  would  be  superflu- 
ous— they  say  that  women  have  already 


made  great  strides,  and  simply  talking 
about  what  is  wrong  wUl  be  of  little  value 
in  continuing  the  progress. 

Certainly,  women  have  benefited 
greatly  from  several  pieces  of  legislation 
Congress  has  dealt  with — the  Equal 
Rights  Amendment,  title  IX.  and  the 
Equal  Credit  Act  to  name  a  few.  They 
have  also  benefited  from  an  increased 
awareness  of  the  need  for  fair  and  equal 
treatment  of  all  individuals 

But  much  more  remains  to  be  done. 
Despite  the  work  of  the  Senator  from 
Minnesota  'Mr.  Mondale'.  we  still  have 
a  serious  shortage  of  good  child  care 
facilities:  job  and  salary  discrimination, 
although  dirmnished,  continues  to  pre- 
vent many  women  from  achieving  their 
full  potential:  the  scx;ial  security  system 
is  filled  with  inequities  that  work  against 
women  and  their  dependent^ :  and  women 
are  seriously  under-represented  m  elec- 
tive and  appointive  Government  posi- 
tions. 

We  do  not  expect  the  National  Wom- 
en's Conference  to  simply  be  a  talking 
session.  We  expect  that  the  people  who 
come  to  the  national  conference,  and  the 
State  and  regional  conferences,  will,  first 
of  all,  focus  attention  on  toe  status  of 
women  and  their  problems,  thereby  ex- 
panding interest  m  the  campaign  for 
women's  equality.  Second,  the  people  who 
come  to  these  conferences  will  be  setting 
goals  that  will  become  a  yardstick  for 
those  of  us  in  Government  and  for  others 
in  the  private  sector  in  determining  prio- 
rities and  in  measuring  gains. 

The  process  will  begin  with  conferences 
in  each  of  the  50  States,  and  the  rerx)rts 
of  the  State  conferences  will  be  sent  to 
the  regional  conferences,  and  finally  to 
the  national  conference,  which  will  Issue 
recommendations  to  the  President  and 
the  Congress  Through  this  process,  the 
ideas,  and  needs  of  people  at  the  grass- 
roots level  will  eventually  find  their  way 
to  the  national  level. 

The  process  will  provide  the  atmos- 
phere for  exchanging  ideas  among  the 
various  States.  Many  States  have  active 
women's  lobbying  groups  who  have  been 
involved  in  the  process  of  writing  goals 
and  participating  in  the  legislative  proc- 
ess My  owT!  State  of  Iowa  is  an  example 
of  this.  The  Iowa  Womens  Political  Cau- 
cus is  the  largest  State  caucus  in  the 
Nation,  and  they  have  had  a  great  deal  of 
success  in  lobbying  the  State  legislature 
on  bills  of  Importance  to  women  I  am 
sure  the  women  of  Iowa — as  well  as  the 
women  in  other  States — have  a  great 
deal  of  knowledge  gained  from  their  ex- 
periences that  would  be  helpful  to  the 
women  in  other  States. 

Mr.  President,  it  would  mdeed  be  un- 
fortunate if  the  U.S.  Senate  would  turn 
its  back  on  the  needs  of  women  now  that 
the  campaign  for  equal  rights  is  well  un- 
derway. On  numerous  (x-casions  in  the 
past,  the  Senate  has  d«nonstrated  con- 
cern for  the  well-being  of  individuals, 
and  I  urge  my  colleagxies  to  do  so  again 
today. 

Mr.  BIDEN.  Mr.  President.  I  rise  in 
support  of  Senator  Bayh's  amendment  to 
restore  the  funding  of  the  National  Com- 
mission on  the  Observance  of  Interns - 
tional  Women's  Year  to  its  original  level 
of  $5  million,  as  opposed  to  the  $3  million 
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allocated  in  the  supplemental  appropria- 
tion bill  by  the  Senate  Appropriations 
Committee. 

In  this  Bicentennial  Year.  I  feel  it  Is 
particularly  appropriate  that  we  reafflrm 
our  national  commitment  to  end  dis- 
crimination of  all  kinds,  including  dis- 
crimination based  on  sex. 

Among  all  the  other  Bicentennial  func- 
tions, I  think  we  ought  to  keep  this  com- 
mitment in  mind,  and  we  ought  to  take 
this  opportunity  to  support  additional 
funding  of  the  National  Commission 
on  the  Observance  of  International 
Women's  Year. 

These  funds  will  be  used  to  hold  State 
and  regional  meetings  and.  finally,  a 
national  conference — all  devoted  to  de- 
veloping information  on  tlie  status  of 
women  in  American  life.  The  recommen- 
dations that  come  from  these  meetings 
will  provide  us  with  a  good  deal  of  infor- 
mation that  will  help  us  achieve  an  end 
to  discrimination  based  on  sex. 

It  is  my  hope  that  these  meetings  will 
not  be  limited  to  any  one  problem,  but 
rather  will  be  held  to  explore  the  broad 
spectrum  of  issues  in  daily  life  as  they 
affect  women  in  our  country.  The  appro- 
priation we  make  here  today  will  provide 
the  national  Commission  with  the  re- 
sources to  plan  and  develop  meetings 
across  the  country,  and  will  help  insure 
broad-based  representation  from  all  eco- 
nomic, social,  racial,  and  philosophical 
viewpoints  that  characterize  women  in 
America  today. 

My  support  of  this  amendment  is  based 
upon  my  conviction  that  much  is  still  to 
be  done  in  the  eJTort  to  end  discrimina- 
tion on  the  basis  of  sex.  This  amendment 
provides  us  with  one  opportunity — and 
we  should  realize  it  is  only  an  oppor- 
tunity— to  help  us  overcome  that  dis- 
crimination. By  adequately  funding  the 
national  Commission,  we  will  at  least 
help  insure  that  the  report  and  recom- 
mendations ultimately  made  will  be  the 
best  possible.  And  In  the  process,  we  will 
have  done  something  positive  and  signif- 
icant when  it  comes  to  the  status  of 
women  in  America. 

Mr.  President,  I  urge  support  of  this 
amendment 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  Mr.  President.  I  wish 
to  express  my  strong  support  for  the 
amendment  proposed  by  Senator  Bayh 
of  which  I  am  a  cosponsor.  This  amend- 
ment would  restore  the  full  amount  of 
money  wliich  was  authorized  without  dis- 
sent by  the  Senate  and  House  in  order 
for  the  National  Commission  on  the  Ob- 
servance of  International  Women's  Year 
to  organize  and  convene  a  National 
Women's  Conference  preceded  by  State 
and  regional  conferences  throughout  the 
Nation. 

The  conference  would  assess  the  role 
of  women  in  the  areas  of  economic,  so- 
cial, cultural,  and  political  development 
and  the  progress  In  prompting  women's 
rights  in  both  tht  public  and  private  sec- 
tors. It  would  also  identify  the  specific 
barriers  which  prevent  women  from 
participating  fully  in  our  society  and 
make  recommendations  to  correct  those 
brarlers. 

Mr.  President,  today  women  are  still 
excluded  from  most  policymaking  deci- 
sions. All  too  often  decisions  affecting 
women  are  made  by  too  few  individuals 


who  often  are  not  ai  touch  with  the  true 
feelings,  desires,  and  needs  of  both  men 
and  women  in  our  society.  By  providing 
for  State  and  regional  conferences,  botli 
men  and  women  will  be  able  to  impact 
upon  the  decisionmaking  processes  fo 
our  Government.  They  will  be  able  to  ac- 
tively participate  in  effecting  decisions 
which  impact  their  lives.  What  better 
way  can  this  be  done  than  to  provide  a 
mechanism  at  the  gra.ssroots  level,  by 
holding  regional  and  State  conferences, 
where  all  interested  citizens  can  share 
their  thoughts  and  ideas  in  a  bipartisan 
way  about  improving  the  status  of  wom- 
en. Peddle  attending  the  State  and  re- 
gional cbnferences  would  examine  a  wide 
range  of  issues  pertaining  to  women  and 
would  select  representatives  to  the  na- 
tional conference. 

The  sUitus  of  women  has  changed  dra- 
matically in  the  past  few  years,  and  the 
national  conference  would  examnie  the 
present  condition  of  women.  The  confer- 
ence would  consider  tlie  status  of  all 
women.  Special  consideration  would  be 
made  to  insure  that  citizens  of  all  ages 
without  regard  to  their  economic,  racial, 
ethnic,  or  religious  background  will  be 
able  to  participate.  Total  funding  is 
needed  so  that  those  interested  individ- 
uals concerned  with  improving  the  status 
of  women,  especially  those  who  could  not 
otherwise  afford  to  attend,  will  be  able  to 
praticipate  and  to  present  their  partic- 
ular views. 

A  recent  Gallup  poll  found  that  in 
nearly  6  out  of  10  women,  there  was  a 
desire  for  change  in  women's  role  in 
America.  The  national  conference  pre- 
ceded by  State  and  regional  conferences, 
fully  funded,  will  provide  an  excellent 
way  for  women,  as  well  as  men.  to  ef- 
fectuate such  change. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  on  the  vote 
just  taken.  I  opposed  the  amendment  of- 
fered by  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma 
•  Mr.  Bartlett"  to  totally  eliminate 
funding  for  the  National  Commission  on 
the  Observation  of  International  Wom- 
en's Year.  I  did  so  because  I  felt  that 
Congress  should  not  ignore  this  oppor- 
tunity to  assist  in  providing  a  forum  for 
the  discussion  of  Issues  of  concern  to  all 
women. 

In  the  past,  we  have  in  fact  helped  es- 
tablish national  forums  for  the  designa- 
tion and  discussion  of  issues  of  concern 
to  various  segments  of  our  population. 
Certainly,  women — who  comprise  51  per- 
cent of  our  total  population — are  entitled 
to  that  same  attention.  However,  if  we 
are  to  demonstrate  a  true  commitment  to 
bringing  to  public  view  the  interests 
which  women  themselves  feel  to  be  im- 
portant, we  must  as.sure  that  the  stated 
goals  of  the  proposed  national  women's 
conference;  that  is,  encouraging  broad- 
based  participation — are  met. 

A  number  of  women  in  the  State  of 
Kansas  have  expressed  the  concern  to 
me  that  their  personal  views — particu- 
larly those  regarding  abortion  and  the 
Equal  Rights  Amendment— w'ill  not  be 
adequately  represented  at  any  women's 
conference,  and  that  their  participation 
in  such  activities  might  be  restricted.  Be- 
cause there  is  at  least  some  possibility 
that  such  fears  are  justified.  T  also  be- 
lieve it  would  be  inadvisable  to  approve 
the  pending  amendment,  granting  the 


IWY  Commission  the  full  $5  million  they 
believe  to  be  necessary  to  carry  out  the 
conferences,  without  further  review. 

A  series  of  State  women's  conferences, 
followed  by  a  national  conference,  offers 
great  potential  for  clarifying  interests 
and  areas  for  reform  pertaining  to  Uie 
rights  and  opportunities  of  women  in  our 
society.  However,  this  potential  will  not 
be  fulfilled  if  the  conferences  become 
mere  mouthpieces  for  a  single  point  of 
view. 

I  realize  that  section  9  of  the  author- 
izing legislation  specflcally  prohibits  the 
use  of  Federal  funds  for  lobbying  activl- 
tise  by  those  involved  with  the  confer- 
ences, and  I  am  quite  sure  that  at  least 
the  letter  of  the  law  will  not  be  violated. 
Nonetheless,  if  women  representing  views 
held  by  many  others — but  not  shared  by 
organizers  of  the  conferences — are  not 
allowed  an  effective  voice  in  delineating 
the  issues  and  making  recommendations 
to  appear  in  the  final  report  of  the  con- 
ference, then  a  violation  of  the  spirit  of 
the  law  may  be  presented. 

I  would  certainly  hope  that  this  will 
not  be  the  case.  If  the  conferences  indeed 
serve  as  broad-based  forums  for  dLscus- 
slon  of  vital  Issues,  they  will  be  extremely 
valuable  in  increasing  the  recognition 
given  the  role  of  women  in  our  Nation. 
Accordingly.  I  am  willing  to  endorse  such 
a  concept  by  supporting  the  $3  million 
appropriated  to  establish  the  conferences. 

Should  it  become  apparent  at  a  later 
date  that  they  are  serving  this  purpose 
and  that  $3  million  is  an  inadequate  sum 
to  effectively  continue  work  on  them  I 
would  be  willing  to  consider  appropriat- 
ing additional  moneys.  However,  by  sup- 
plying the  IWY  Commission  with  a  full 
$5  million — the  total  amount  requested— 
we  would  be  foreclosing  any  opportunity 
for  further  evaluation. 

Congressional  oversight  is  a  powerful 
tool.  If  those  who  are  involved  with  es- 
tablishing and  organizing  these  confer- 
ences are  aware  of  the  fact  that  they 
may  have  to  request  additional  funding 
to  carry  out  their  plans,  they  will  be  more 
careful  about  guaranteeing  that  all  points 
of  view  are  represented  Without  further 
need  of  congressional  assistance,  this 
assurance  becomes  less  likely. 

Too  many  questions  regarding  the 
makeup  of  the  conferees  remain  to  be 
answered  to  allbw  me  to  support  full  and 
unqualified  funding  for  the  National 
Women's  Conference  at  this  time.  I  again 
feel  the  potential  for  creating  a  valid 
forum  is  there,  however,  and  for  that  rea- 
son accept  some  congressional  role  in  pro- 
moting it.  So  with  the  view  that  the  con- 
cept of  limited  initial  Federal  subsidy 
is  a  preferred  means  of  balancing  the 
need  for  the  conference  against  the  possi- 
bility that  it  might  not  truly  represent 
the  interests  of  all  women.  I  shall  vote 
against  this  amendment,  and  urge  my 
colleagues  to  do  likewise. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Tlie  time 
of  the  Senator  from  Indiana  has  expired 

The  Senator  from  New  Mexico. 

Mr.  MONTOYA.  Mr.  President,  to  put 
thLs  matter  in  proper  focus.  I  do  not 
think  the  argument  here  today  Is.  "Are 
you  against  women  getting  together  in  a 
conference?" 

The  argument  on  thLs  amendment  is, 
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•  Is  $,5  million  too  much,  and  Ls  $3  million 
adequate?" 

The  S3  million  is  the  sum  which  was 
recoir.mtndcd  by  tlie  subcomniitt<^  and 
sustaineci  by  the  full  rommittee 

We  must  remember  that  the  authoriz- 
inp  legislation  cre-ating  tlie  national  com- 
mittee carries  an  authorization  which 
expires  on  March  31.  1978. 

This  IS  23  months  from  now  when  the 
law  expires,  and  the  law  says,  "You  .shall 
have  $.5  million  authorization  for  these 
remaining  23  months  " 

The  imrpose  of  the  Ba\  h  aimndment 
is  to  appropirate  $.5  million  that  could 
be  spent  within  the  next  5  months,  up 
to  the  expiration  of  this  fuscal  year  and 
the  transition  period  up  to  Ort,-)ber  1 

We  are  talking  about  fl.scal  prudence 
here  in  Conf.:re,ss  these  days.  We  are  talk- 
ing fiscal  au.^terity  iii  the  campaign  Are 
we  going  to  appropriate  $.5  million  for  an 
activity  that  will  continue  until 
March  31.   1978? 

The  committee  evaluated,  analyzed, 
and  considered  what  sum  was  proper  to 
carr>'  out  the  ba.si('  function  enunciated 
in  the  legislation  We  felt  that  $3  mil- 
hon  was  adequate  and  will  not  be  st)ent 
within  tlie  next  5  months  in  holding 
State  and  local,  regional,  and  national 
conferences  with  respect  to  women's 
rights. 

TTiis  money  will  not  be  spent  So  I 
think  the  decLsion  we  have  to  make  is 
this,  -shall  we  appropriate  $5  million  for 
23  months  or  shall  we  be  hscally  prudent 
and  appropriate  only  $3  million  which 
will  carry  over,  and  if  the  need  arises 
for  additional  money  up  to  the  $5  mil- 
lion authorization.  I  can  ;i.ssure  this  Sen- 
ate that  I  will  conduct  hearings  and  I 
will  receive  ju.'=tifications  nnd  make  a  de- 
termination as  judicially  and  impartially 
as  possible  to  a.scertain  whether  or  not 
an  additional  amount  is  in  order  to  be 
appropriated. 

We  can  conduct  the  hearings  for  the 
next  year's  appropriation  bill,  or  the  fol- 
lowing year,  or  through  supplemental 
appropriation  bills  during  the  next  fiscal 
year 

Nobody  is  against  women's  rights  in 
this  Chamber.  We  are  not  against  their 
having  a  forum  to  articulate  their  needs 
and  to  receive  injiut  from  women's 
groups  throughout  the  country.  But  I  be- 
lieve $3  million  is  adequate. 

If  we  are  going  to  be  fiscally  prudent 
and  at  the  same  time  help  the  women 
organize  themselves  into  a  national 
forum  with  input  from  the  State  and  re- 
gional groups,  this  $3  million  will  be 
adequate. 

I  say  that  there  is  an  additional  fea- 
ture. If  we  go  to  the  House  with  S3  mil- 
lion from  the  Senate,  they  already  have 
in  their  bill  $5  million  and  under  tradi- 
tional comity  between  both  Houses  we 
will  no  doubt  compromise  on  S4  million 
between  the  two  Houses. 

So,  Mr.  President,  I  think  the  com- 
mittee's judgment  which  ratified  the 
subcommittee  recommendation  is  proper. 
It  is  frugal  and  prudent. 

I  suggest  that  the  Senate  vote  down 
the  Bayh  amendment. 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President,  will  the  Sen- 
ator yield? 

Mr.  MONTOYA   Yes. 


Mr.  BAYH.  I  just  want  to  clarify  one 
point.  I  know  the  Senator  in  what  he 
said    did    not   specifically   leave   a   mis- 
conception, but  inasmuch  as  we  are  talk- 
ing about  the  preparation  for  50  indi- 
vidual   State   conferences   and   one   na- 
tional conference,  it  is  clear  that  there  is 
a  need  for  rational  planning    Will  the 
money    appropriated    now    be    available 
through  March  31.  1978? 
Mr.  MONTOYA.  Yes.  it  will. 
Mr.  BAYH.  I  thank  the  Senator. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does  the 
Senator  yield  back  his  remaining  time? 
Mr  PERCY  Will  the  Senator  yield  for 
one  question' 

Mr.  MONTOYA    Yes 
Mr    PERCY.  Is  it  not  true  that  some 
year.s  ago  we  did  appropriate  $5  million 
for  a   White   House  Conference  on   the 
Aging? 

Here  we  are  with  inflation  costs  much 
higher,  holding  conferences  estimated  to 
be  in  the  50  States,  and  could  not  the 
compromise  then  be  made  between  those 
two  lype-s  of  conferencas'' 

Mr  MONTOYA  I  do  not  think  ^o. 
There  wa,s  an  appropriation  made  for 
$5  million  at  that  time.  I  .say  that  there 
had  been  very  little  done  for  the  aging 
in  this  coLmtr>-  and  it  was  very  much  in 
order  at  the  time  But  there  is  a  lot  being 
done  through  different  forums  other 
than  a  national  forum  for  the  women 
of  this  country. 

I  am  not  arguing  dollars  and  cents 
comparisons  here.  I  am  saying  that  $3 
million  is  adequate  until  we  can  review 
the  additional  needs  of  which  we  might 
gain  knowledge  through  additional  hear- 
ings 

I  have  also  said  that  if  we  retain  the 
$3  million  figure,  we  may  have  to  com- 
pensate for  a  higher  figure  which  will 
be  between  our  figure  and  the  $5  million 
in  the  Hoase  bill, 

I  might  add  further  that  the  President 
established,  pursuant  to  the  United  Na- 
tions resolution,  a  national  conference, 
and  this  came  under  the  State  Depart- 
ment budget.  This  was  established  by 
Executive  order  of  the  President  in  Jan- 
uary 1975.  The  State  Department  budget 
carried  an  item  of  $275,000  In  the  cur- 
rent fiscal  year,  the  State  Department 
budget  has  $450,000  for  a  national  con- 
ference. 

Now  we  arc  being  called  to  supplement 
thLs  because  of  the  authorizing  legisla- 
tion beinp  formalized,  which  carries  a 
$5  million  authorization. 

We  are  being  asked  to  appropriate  $5 
million.  I  say  that  $3  million  is  proper  at 
this  time  to  continue  the  planning  and  to 
convene  whatever  conferences  are  neces- 
sary. If  additional  monev  Ls  required,  we 
can  have  further  hearings  within  the 
next  few  months  to  determine  whether 
these  funds  are  required. 

Mr.  PERCY  Will  the  Senator  yield  for 
one  further  question? 
Mr.  MONTOYA.  Yes 
Mr.  PERCY  The  Senator  from  Illinois 
certainly  concurs  that  the  White  House 
Conference  on  the  Aging,  whicli  the  Sen- 
ator from  Illinois  attended,  paru*;  of  it 
was  a  cost-effective  conference.  We 
learned  more  about  the  needs  of  the  aged 
and  how  they  could  be  better  utilized  in 
society. 


There  are  20  million  aped.  But  52  per- 
cent of  our  total  population  are  women. 
We  need  to  better  utUize  them,  in  our 
society.  There  are  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  them  giving  their  time  personally,  do- 
nating their  time. 

Did  the  Office  of  Management  and 
Budget  agree  to  $5  million''  Did  they  de- 
termine that  that  was  the  amount  of 
money  needed  to  effectively  put  on  a 
conference  in  every  one  of  the  50 
States?  How  do  we  decide  which  States 
will  not  have  conferences?  Or  why  not 
just  hold  a  national  conference' 

Looking  at  it  from  a  tough  budgetary 
standpoint.  I  just  left  Dr.  Alice  Rivltn 
and  certainly  she  supports  this.  We  can 
find  a  way  to  come  together  and  make 
cost-effective  an  expenditure  of  $5  mil- 
lion to  better  utilize  51  or  52  percent  of 
our  population  in  the  economy,  in  the 
political  life  and  in  the  social  life  of  this 
country.  Does  not  OMB  support  this 
appropriation? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Ail  time 
of  the  Senator  from  New  Mexico  has 
expired.  The  question  is  on  agreeing  to 
the  amendment  of  the  Senator  from  In- 
diana. The  yeas  and  nays  have  been 
ordered,  and  the  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER  Regular  order, 
Mr  President. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Regular 
order  has  been  called  for. 

The  call  of  the  roll  was  resumed  and 
concluded. 

Mr  MANSFIELD  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Arkansas  'Mr  BtiMPERS  > , 
the  Senator  from  West  Virginia  Mr. 
Robert  C  Byrdi  .  the  Senator  from  Ida- 
ho iMr  Church  I .  the  Senator  from  Ha- 
waii I  Mr  INOUYE  > .  the  Senator  from 
California  'Mr.  Tunney),  the  Senator 
from  Michigan  i  Mr  Phtlip  A  Hart  '  and 
the  Senator  from  Minnesota  'Mr  Hum- 
phrey are  necessarily  absent. 

I  further  announce  that  if  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  Minnesota 
'Mr.  Humphrey  I   would  vote  "yea  " 

Mr  GRIFFIN  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Tennessee  "Mr  B.akee  > 
and  the  Senator  from  Maryland  'Mr. 
Mathiasi   are  necessarily  absent 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  46. 
nays  45,  as  follows: 


IRollcall  Vote  No.   1 

71  Leg  I 

YEAS — 48 

Abourezk 

Kartke 

Packwood 

B.TVh 

Haskell 

Fell 

Beall 

Hathaway 

Percy 

Bentsen 

Ho'Ilngs 

FYoxmire 

Biden 

Jackson 

Ribicoff 

Brooke 

Javits 

Schweiker 

Burdick 

Kennedy 

Scott.  Hugh 

Case 

Leahy 

Sparkman 

ChUes 

Mapnuson 

Stafford 

Clark 

Mansfield 

Stevens 

Cranston 

McGee 

Symington 

Culver 

McGovern 

Taft 

Durkin 

Mclntyre 

Weicker 

Pong 

Met  calf 

WUliams 

G'.enn 

Mondale 

Gravel 

Nelson 

NAYS— 45 

Allen 

Curtis 

Gold  water 

Bartlett 

Dole 

Griffln 

Be:;mon 

Domenicl 

Hansen 

Brock 

Eagleton 

Hart ,  Gary 

Bucklev 

Elastland 

Hatfield 

Byrd. 

Fannin 

He'.ms 

Haro'  F..  Jr.     Ford 

Hruska 

Cannon 

Gam 

Huddleston 
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Johnston 

Muskle 

Stennls 

Laxalt 

Nunn 

Stevenson 

Long 

Pastore 

Stone 

McClellan 

Pearson 

Talmadge 

McClure 

Randolph 

Thurmond 

Montoya 

Roth 

Tower 

Morgan 

Scott, 

Young 

Moss 

William  L. 

NOT  VOTING — 9 

Baker 

Church 

Inouye 

Bumpers 

Hart,  Philip  A. 

Mathlas 

Byrd.  Robert  C.  Humphrey 

Tunney 

So  Mr.  Bayh's  amendment  (No.  1635) 
was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  HUGH  SCOTT.  Mr.  President.  I 
have  an  amendment  at  the  desk  which 
I  call  up  at  this  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows : 

The  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Hugh 
Scott)  proposes  an  amendment  as  follows; 
On  page  4.  line  5.  strike  the  figure  $8,827.- 

000  and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof  $12,327,000. 

Mr.  HUGH  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  may 

1  have  the  attention  of  the  dstlnguished 
chairman  of  the  committee? 

This  is  an  amendment  which  provides 
for  certain  relief  of  the  farmers  in  the 
Soil  Conservation  Service. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  May  we  have  order. 
Mr.  President? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ate will  be  in  order. 

Mr.  HUGH  SCOTT.  It  has  been  cleared 
with  the  chairman  of  the  committee  and 
ranking  member  of  the  committee  and 
the  chairman  and  ranking  member  of  the 
subcommittee.  There  Is  no  objection  to 
it  of  which  I  know. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  requesting  an  ad- 
ditional $3,500,000  funding  for  the  Soil 
Conservation  Service  216  program.  This 
program  is  the  only  Federal  program  for 
Emergency  Watershed  Protection. 

The  State  of  Pennsylvania  suffered 
severe  damages  in  the  wake  of  Tropical 
Storm  Eloise.  The  storm  caused  clogging 
of  streams  with  debris,  and  the  denud- 
ing of  acres  of  vegetation  in  tlie  Susque- 
hanna Valley.  Twelve  inches  of  rainfall 
were  recorded  in  Harrisburg.  Twenty- 
seven  counties  received  damages. 

Because  of  the  extremely  short  time 
period  the  State  had  in  which  to  make 
Its  initial  estimate  of  damages  incurred 
by  Eloise  for  the  first  supplemental,  the 
amount  of  damage  was  underestimated. 

Now  that  spring  has  arrived  accompa- 
nied by  rains  and  runoff,  many  farmers 
have  found  they  need  additional  assist- 
ance. Applications  for  funding  have  been 
requested  for  the  further  cleaning  of 
streams,  for  debris  and  .sediment  remov- 
al, and  for  the  revegetation  of  eroded  and 
denuded  areas  for  land  stabilization. 

I  therefore  respectfully  request  an  ad- 
ditional $3,500,000  for  the  relief  of  Penn- 
sylvania farmers  who  suffered  damages 
becau.se  of  Eloi.se. 

I  ask  whether  or  not  the  Senator  from 
Arkansas  is  amenable  to  the  adoption  of 
the  amendment. 

I  ask  for  its  adoption  subject  to  any 
comments  he  may  have. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  this 
is  a  comparatively  small  item.  I  under- 
stand it  is  an  ongoing  project,  and  it  was 
an  underestimate  as  to  the  original  cost 
of  it.  This  is  required  to  carry  on  the 
work  and  to  complete  it.  Am  I  correct? 


Mr.  HUGH  SCOTT.  That  is  my  under- 
standing. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  And  this  is  an  emer- 
gency situation  Am  I  so  advised? 

Mr.  HUGH  SCOTT.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN  Mr.  President.  I 
have  no  objection.  We  will  carry  it  to 
conference,  at  least,  and  it  will  give  us 
an  opportunity  to  examine  it  further 
and  possibly  to  have  it  prevail  in  confer- 
ence, if  it  is  all  right  with  my  distin- 
guished colleague,  the  ranking  minority 
member. 

Mr.  YOUNG.  This  money  is  for  a  spe- 
cial purpose  which  is  to  repair  certain 
mostly  soil  damages  as  a  result  of  a 
national  disaster,  and  it  can  only  be 
spent  for  one  purpose.  I  think  it  is  very 
meritorious. 

Mr.  HUGH  SCOTT.  I  thank  the  Sena- 
tor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Will  the 
Senator  suspend  until  order  is  restored? 

Let  us  have  order  in  the  Senate. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  I  have  no  objection 
to  taking  it  to  conference  and  seeing  if 
we  can  prevail. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

PRIVIl-EGE   or  THE   FLOOR 

Mr.  TAFT.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  Mr.  Tom  Block,  of  my 
staff,  be  accorded  the  privilege  of  the 
floor  during  debate  and  voting  on  this 
measure. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  may  we 
have  order  in  the  Senate? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ate will  be  in  order 

Mr.  TAFT.  Mr.  President,  in  a  moment 
I  expect  to  offer  an  amendment.  Before 
I  do  so.  I  shall  take  the  opportunity  to 
express  my  appreciation  to  the  commit- 
tee for  two  items  that  are  in  tliis  bill  that 
I  believe  have  great  merit  and  which  I 
strongly  support. 

The  first  item  Is  $1.6  million  for  the 
repair  of  the  dike  system  at  the  Cedar 
Point  Wildlife  Refuge,  near  Toledo.  Ohio. 

These  dikes,  on  Federal  property,  were 
In  serious  disrepair.  Their  condition 
threatened  tlie  water  supply  for  500.000 
people  living  in  the  Toledo  area.  I  have 
worked  hard  to  get  approval  of  these 
funds  and  I  thank  the  committee  for 
agreeing  to  the  House  language  on  this 
matter. 

The  .second  item  is  $12.6  million  in 
transfer  funds  for  ERDA.  This  transfer 
of  funds  will  permit  ERDA  to  go  ahead 
with  the  so-called  hedge  plan  in  con- 
struction of  a  new  enriched  uranium 
plant.  In  the  coming  weeks  Congress  will 
decide  whether  or  not  we  want  the  new 
enrichment  plant  to  be  built  privately 
with  Government  guarantees  or  publicly 
built.  I  believe  that  we  will  decide  to  go 
the  public  route. 

This  appropriation  will  allow  for  the 
engineering  and  architecture  plans  for 
the  Federal  financed  plant.  It  will  also 
allow  for  a  25-person  project  office  In 
ERDA  to  plan  the  add-on. 

I  believe  that  this  add-on  facility  Is 
essential  to  our  energy  policy. 


Mr.  President.  I  send  an  uinendment 
to  the  desk 

The  PRESIDING  OI-VICER  The 
amendment  will  be  .stai<*d 

The  assistant  legLslative  clerk  read  as 
follows: 

At  the  end  of  the  bill  Insert  the  following 
new  section: 

Sec  .  None  of  the  funds  appropriated  by 
this  Act  or  any  other  Act  shall  be  paid  to  the 
Peoples  Bicentennial  Commission  or  used  to 
support  such  Commission  either  directly  or 
Indirectly. 

Mr.  YOUNG.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  for  a  unanimous-consent 
request? 

Mr.  TAFT.  I  yield. 

PRIVILEGE  OF  THE  FLOOR 

Mr.  YOUNG.  Mr.  President,  on  behalf 
of  the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  (Mr. 
ScHWEiKER  I ,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  Richard  Vodra  be  permitted  the 
privilege  of  the  floor  during  the  debate 
on  this  bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  TAFT.  Mr.  President,  the  amend- 
ment I  am  offering  today  is  designed  to 
stop  Federal  funding  of  any  program 
that  would  be  associated  with  the  Peo- 
ple's Bicentennial  Commission. 

This  alleged  commission,  which 
started  off  as  a  platform  for  alternative 
Bicentennial  celebrations,  has  turned 
into  nothing  more  than  a  new  outlet  for 
the  new  left  demonstrators  of  the  1960's 
and  early  1970's  who  have  not  yet  found 
useful  employment. 

The  People's  Bicentennial  Commission 
is  currently  using  their  tax-exempt  status 
to  mail  letters  to  secretaries  of  corporate 
executives,  telling  them  that  there  is  a 
$25,000  reward  for  turning  in  informa- 
tion about  their  bosses  which  would  lead 
to  their  arrest  and  conviction  by  July  4. 
1976. 

I  should  like  to  read  one  of  these  let- 
ters. I  am  sure  that  the  constituents  of 
many  other  Senators  have  received  such 
letters. 

Dear  Mrs.  Whitworth:  The  PBC  Is  offer- 
ing »25,000  In  cash  to  anyone  who  can  pro- 
vide us  with  concrete  information  that  leads 
directly  to  the  arrest,  prasecutlon.  convlct!on 
.  and  Imprisonment  of  a  chief  executive  ofC- 
cer  of  one  of  America's  Fortune  500  cor- 
porations for  criminal  activity  relating  to 
corporate  operations. 

In  addition,  this  weeK.  we  have  sent  per- 
sonal letters  to  over  10.000  secretaries  who 
work  for  major  corporate  executives  and 
13.000  Journalists  across  the  country  extend- 
ing the  same  offer  of  $25,000  In  c;»sh.  Thi3 
offer   will   extend  through  July  4.   1976. 

If  you  have  any  further  questions,  please 
drop  us  a  line  at  PBC.  1346  Connecticut 
Avenue,  N  W..  Washington.  DC.  20036. 

The  People's  Bicentennial  Commission 
is  also  sendini?  harassing  letters  to  wives 
of  corporate  executives  stating  their 
husbands  are  scoundrels.  The  letters 
condemn  the  capitalistic  system  and  im- 
ply that  their  husbands  are  responsible 
for  injuring  the  health  and  safety  of  mil- 
lions of  Americans. 

If  any  organization  wishes  to  send  out 
this  type  of  irresponsible  material  tliey 
have  the  right  under  the  first  amend- 
ment, to  do  so.  However.  I  deeply  resent 
the  fact  that  their  activities  are  subsi- 
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dizwi  by  the  taxpayers  through  the 
"Commission's"  nonprofit  status.  The.-e 
letters  were  sent  out  nonprofit  third 
cla-ss  at  a  rost  of  only  18  rents  a  letter. 
Tlic  general  third-class  rate  is  7.7  cent*. 
While  there  is  nothing  we  can  do  in  tliis 
bill  to  revoke  their  tax  exempt  staliLs.  we 
can  insure  that  no  Federal  moneys  are 
used  to  fund  other  projects  of  the  Peo- 
ple's Bicentennial  Commission. 

I  learned  that  the  People's  Bicenten- 
nial Commi-ssion  received  a  $10,000  praiit 
in  fiscal  year  1975  to  their  Amenran 
Revolutionary  Theatre  Company.  TTiis 
Revolutionary  Theatre  Company  has 
since  fled  Wa.shington  and  m  Februarj- 
of  this  year  got  their  own  tax  exemption 
and  a  $12,000  grant  for  fiseal  year  1977 
from  the  National  Endowment  for  the 
Arts.  After  reading  tlie  letters  that  the 
Commission  sent  to  secretaries  and  cor- 
porate wives.  I  shudder  in  anticipation 
of  what  the  taxpayers  will  be  subsidis- 
ing in  the  Revolutionary  Road  Theatre. 

Jeremy  Rifkin.  an  executive  of  PBC, 
received  a  $7,000  grant  from  tlie  National 
Endowment  for  the  Humanities  to  com- 
pile a  syllabus  and  reading  guide  on  the 
Revolutionary  War.  I  have  requested  a 
copy  of  this  syllabus,  as  I  am  anxious  to 
see  it.  However,  the  endowment  has  not 
yet  been  able  to  obtain  a  copy  for  me. 
When  I  do  receive  it,  I  will  be  anxious  to 
share  it  w'ith  my  colleagues  in  the 
Senate. 

It  is  my  hope  tliat  my  amendment  will 
be  accepted  and  that  it  will  be  a  mes.sage 
to  the  entire  Federal  bureaucracy  that 
the  Senate  is  tired  of  these  frivolous 
grants  to  organizations  that  seem  to 
have  no  other  purpose  than  the  self- 
promotion  of  the  organization's  leader- 
ship. 

I  believe  that  the  Senator  from  Wis- 
consin is  doing  a  great  service  with  his 
so-called  "golden  fleece"  awards.  I  think 
that  the  f?rants  to  the  People's  Bicen- 
tennial Commission  and  Jeremy  Rifkin 
would  be  excellent  nominees  for  such  an 
award. 

It  is  my  hope  that  by  bringing  to  the 
public's  attention  these  ridiculous  grants 
that  the  bureaucracy  will  have  second 
thoughts  when  grants  such  as  these  come 
up  for  consideration.  I  think  that  the 
results  of  the  primary  elections  to  date 
clearly  indicate  that  the  American  tax- 
payer is  tired  of  footing  the  bill  for  these 
types  of  projects.  Ending  such  grants. 
I  believe  could  be  one  of  the  Senate's 
real  contributions  in  this  Bicentennial 
Year. 

The  People's  Bicentennial  Commission 
stated  when  it  was  organized  that  they 
were  looking  for  alternative  ways  of 
celebrating  the  Bicentennial.  I  would 
propase  we  pass  my  amendment  and 
celebrate  the  Bicentennial  by  cutting  out 
this  particular  expenditure. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record  a  New  York  Times 
editorial  of  May  6,  1976.  which  clearly 
states  the  case  against  the  People's  Bi- 
centennial Commission,  together  with  an 
editorial  published  in  the  Washington 
Star  of  May  10.  1976,  entitled  "  'Stealing' 
the  Bicentennial,"  dealing  with  the  same 
subject. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  edi- 
torials were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

(Prom  the  New  York  Times.  May  6,  19761 
Bicentennial  Follies 

When  the  Peoples  Bicentennial  Commis- 
sion Initially  appeared  to  be  taking  aim  at 
.some  of  the  more  com.merclal  and  hypocriti- 
cal nianlfe.'^tatlons  of  the  nation's  200th 
anniversary  observance,  such  puncturing  o' 
stulTed-shlrt  chauvinism  did  not  se<'m  a  bad 
Idea.  But  the  P.BC.'s  lofty  proclamation 
about  a  "reaffirmation  of  the  principles  o.' 
democracy."  have  long  since  been  super.sedecl 
by  sophomoric  pranks. 

More  recently.  P.B  C'.s  tran.sparent  anti- 
capltall.st  bias  has  led  It  to  resort  to  dan- 
geroiLsly  dirty  tricks.  The  eroup  has  ad- 
dresse<i  a  fcsrm  letter  to  10.000  secretaries  of 
rorpor.ite  executives,  offering  a  $25,000  re- 
ward to  any  recipient  who  provides  "concret.e 
Information  that  leads  directly  to  the  arrest, 
prosecution,  conviction  and  inipri.sonment 
of  a  chief  o.licer  .  .  .  for  criminal  activity 
relating  to  corporat.e  operations  " 

Thus  this  p.seudo-Uberal  organization  has 
now  stooped  to  that  oldest  of  totalitarian 
subversions — the  organizing  of  internal  spy 
systems  In  family,  buslnes.s  or  community. 
It  Is  easy  to  imagine  its  own  outraged  reac- 
tion to  such  an  appeal  had  it  been  made. 
even  In  half-jest,  by  a  conservative  group 
as  a  means  of  focusing  attention  on  alleged 
ladlcal  WTongdolng  within  established  Insti- 
tutions. 

Whether  It  made  its  offer  with  tongue  In 
cheek  or  not,  the  P.B.C.  has  now  totally  de- 
stroyed whatever  credibility  It  had  left  as 
social  critic  of  the  Bicentennial.  Which  Is  too 
bad.  as  there's  plenty  left  to  criticize. 


[From  the  Washington  Star,  May  10.  1976] 
"Stealing"  the  Bicentennial 

A  slightly  confused  controversy  has  boiled 
up  around  "The  Attempt  to  Steal  the  Bicen- 
tennial." That  Is  the  title  of  a  report  that 
came  last  week  from  the  Senate  Internal 
Security  subcommittee  headed  by  Sen. 
James  O.  Eastland  of  Mis.'Jissippi.  The  target 
of  the  attempted-larceny  charge  i.s  the  Peo- 
ples Bicentennial   Commission    (PBC). 

The  fuss  Is  In  two  parts,  that  we  know  of. 
Involving  the  "commission"  Itself  and  the 
Eastland  campaign  against  it. 

The  "commission,"  despite  the  official- 
sounding  name.  Is  nothing  of  the  sort.  It  is 
a  left-wing  propaganda  mill  run  by  one 
Jeremy  Rifkin.  Mr.  Rifkin  at  some  point  got 
the  Inspiration  of  using  the  Bicentennial  to 
preach  for  a  further  American  revolution — 
against  the  establishment  and  particularly 
against  capitalism. 

The  heart  of  the  Eastland  complaint  Is 
that  the  $300,000  Rifkin  operation  has  been 
too  effective — "far  more  successful  In  reach- 
ing our  churches,  our  schools,  and  our  media, 
than  has  the  official  Bicentennial  organiza- 
tion," the  American  Revolutionary  Bicen- 
tennial Administration  with  $21  million  In 
federal  funding.  The  senator  puts  down  the 
PBC  effort  as  "a  deception  and  a  fraud."  but 
also  concedes  Its  skillfulness. 

Mr.  Rifkin  and  his  a-ssoclates.  Indeed,  have 
gone  far  on  the  cleverness  of  much  of  their 
material,  and  their  energy  in  sending  It  out 
by  the  ton.  The  leftist  bias  of  the  antl- 
estabUshment  content  should  be  evident  at 
a  glance,  but  undoubtedly  some  of  the  recip- 
ients have  been  fooled.  How  else  explain 
PBC's  placing  Its  series,  "The  Voices  of  '76." 
with  924  radio  and  102  television  stations? 
There  are  other  Instances  of  establishment 
cooperation  (knowing  or  naive)  with  the 
antl-establlshment  effort.  We'll  be  Interested 
In  any  figures  that  become  available  or  school 
systems  using  PBC  materials  that  encourage 


students  and  teachers  to  rise  up  against  their 
oppressors 

In  a  gambit  that  some  critics  find  less 
funny.  PBC  offers  a  $25,000  reward  to  secre- 
taries who  inform  on  and  pet  their  high- 
ranking  corpyorate  bosses  imprisoned  for 
crime  Wives  of  executives  have  been  circu- 
larized to  qvilz  their  husbands  about  coitjo- 
rate  morality,  PBC  is  planning  a  Fourth  of 
July  rally  for  an  alleged  250.000  participants 
In  Washington  We  don't  expect  to  coun:  that 
many 

The  other  part  of  the  mml-controTersy 
involves  the  subcommittee  report  It  is  ba.sed 
on  two  days  of  hearings,  conducted  by  Sena- 
tor Eastland  alone  and  with  Testimony  by 
just  two  witnesses — citlzen-student=  of  "rev- 
olutionary" activity  The  report  seek.s  to  trace 
PBC's  origins  to  older  radical  eSorts  and  to 
an  admitted  former  Communist  whose  role 
is  denied  by  him  and  Mr  Rifkin  The  latter 
raised  a  cry  of  McCarthN-lsm  .said  he  was  not 
informed  of  the  subcommittee  proceeding 
and  complained  to  Sen  Birch  Bayh  of  Indi- 
ana,  a  subcommittee  member  Mr  Bayh  has 
disowned  the  report 

What  we're  left  with  is  a  conf:res.-;ona:  sub- 
committee peddling  a  hysterical  report  con- 
taining a  few  good  points  i  particularly  ab.->ut 
the  ineffectiveness  of  the  official  Bicenten- 
nial observance  I  but  marred  by  an  unpleas- 
ant McCarthylte  overtone  And  Mr  RlfVnn's 
"commission"  peddling  leftist  drivel  aimed 
at  suckerlnp  some  people  while  po.sslbly 
amusing  others.  A  pox  on  both 

Mr.  TAFT.  Mr.  President  I  also  should 
like  to  read  the  type  of  letter  that  is  be- 
ing sent  t-o  the  wives  of  corporate  ex- 
ecutives by  the  organization  of  which 
I  have  been  speaking.  This  lett-er  reads 
as  follows: 

Dear  FRnr.Nii  We  hof>e  your  family  has  be- 
gun to  discus.s  some  of  the  questions  regard- 
ing coTpor&te  immorality  that  we  raised  In 
our  last  communication  to  you. 

As  you  probably  know,  the  extent  of  cor- 
porate abuse  of  power  goes  well  beyond  the 
que-stlon  of  strictly  Illegal  activity. 

Today.  200  giant  corporations  own  over 
two-thirds  of  the  manufacturing  assets  of 
the  country.  Heading  up  thess  corporate  em- 
pires are  a  small  group  of  nameless,  face- 
less men  who  have  amassed  enough  power 
to  virtually  dominate  American  life,  from  the 
aisles  of  the  supermarket  to  the  baUs  of 
Congress. 

Your  husband  Is  a  part  of  this  small  privi- 
leged business  elite.  That  puts  a  special  re- 
sponsibility on  you  and  your  family  to  speak 
up  against  corporate  policies  that  result  in 
price-fixing.  Induced  tinemployment.  envi- 
ronmental destruction,  excessive  profiteer- 
ing, umatr  dlstilbutlon  cf  wealth  and  other 
abuses. 

After  all,  you  should  remember  that  fam- 
ilies like  yours  benefit  the  most  from  the  pol- 
icies pursued  by  America's  giant  corpora- 
tions. At  the  same  time  millions  of  other 
hardworking  Amei leans  are  the  tragic  vic- 
tims of  such  policies.  Just  stop  for  a  moment 
to  consider  the  facts. 

Most  Americans  spend  two  and  a  half  hours 
of  their  eight  hour  working  day  just  to  pay 
taxes.  whUe  160.000  of  America's  wealthiest 
business  families  escaped  paying  an  average 
of  $45,662  each  in  taxes  last  year  (according 
to  a  recent  Treasury  Department  study)  by 
taking  advantage  of  special  loopholes  written 
Into  the  law  for  their  beneSt.  Why  don't  you 
ask  your  husband  whether  he  benefits  from 
such  loopholes? 

While  one  per  cent  of  the  families  in  this 
coimtry  own  43  7r  of  the  private  wealth  of 
the  nation,  eO"".  of  the  working  families  are 
forced  to  live  on  under  $1J.700  a  year  for  a 
family  of  four  with   i)oth  parents  working. 
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i;ik«'  a  look  around  your  home  and  thmk 
aoo.ji  how  luxuriously  you  live  and  then 
compare  It  with  how  the  average  family  In 
America  must  live.  According  to  a  recent  sur- 
vey, the  average  family  will  own  a  toaster 
that  will  last  for  33  years,  a  refrigerator  and 
range  that  wUl  last  for  17  years,  a  vacuum 
cleaner  that  will  last  14  years,  and  a  TV  set 
that  win  last  for  10  years.  On  this  typical 
family  budget,  the  husband  will  buy  a 
two  year  old  car  and  keep  It  for  four  years. 
He  will  buy  one  cheap  suit  every  four  years 
and  one  top  coat  every  eight  and  a  half  years 
On  hLs  budget,  he  can  afford  to  take  his  wife 
out  to  a  movie  four  times  a  year.  His  two 
children  are  each  allowed  one  movie  per 
month.  A  total  of  S2  54  per  person,  per  month 
Is  allowed  for  admission  to  all  other  events, 
from  football  and  baseball  games  to  plays  or 
concerts.  The  family  budget  allows  nothing 
whatsoever  for  savings.  How  would  you  like 
your  family  to  have  to  get  along  on  that 
kind  of  budget? 

Then  there  Is  the  question  of  the  healthy 
environment  that  families  like  yours  can 
afford  to  live  and  vacation  In.  compared  to 
the  unsanitary  and  dangerous  conditions 
that  many  Inner  city  working  families  are 
subjected  to.  Many  Americans  are  exposed 
to  environmental  pollutants  that  can  cause 
prolonged  or  terminal  Illness  and  a  shorten- 
ing of  life  expectancy  merely  because  the 
giant  corporations  refuse  to  spend  the  addi- 
tional funds  necessary  to  stop  their  own 
Industrial  pollution  of  the  environment 
When  top  business  leaders  consciously  refuse 
V3  Initiate  such  safeguards  because  of  the 
expense  Involved,  their  greed  and  concern  for 
profit  directly  benefit  families  like  yours, 
while  directly  Injuring  the  health  and  safety 
of  millions  of  others. 

Industrial  pollution  doesn't  Just  happen 
It's  a  result  of  policies  Initiated  by  corporate 
leaders  who  control  the  basic  decisions  con- 
cerning manufacturing  and  production  In 
this  country.  Have  you  considered  asking 
your  husband  (or  finding  out  for  yourself) 
If  his  firm  or  those  with  whom  he  does  busi- 
ness, are  In  any  way  Involved  with  policies 
that  result  In  health  hazards  to  the 
community? 

We  hope  you  and  your  family  will  question 
your  husband  on  these  Issues  we  have  raised 
as  well  as  do  your  own  Investigating  into 
some  of  the  concerns  that  we  have  presented. 

All  of  us  are  responsible  for  our  fellow 
numan  beings  But  an  even  greater  respon- 
sibility applies  to  families  who  are  among 
the  'privileged  "  financial  elite  of  our  coun- 
try. For  you  benefit  most  from  the  present 
economic   policies   that   govern   our   society. 

We  hope  you  will  think  about  all  of  this 
very  carefully,  and  that  you  will  continue 
to  discuss  It  with  your  family.  If  you  would 
like  some  additional  Information  relating  to 
the  Issues  we  have  raised  or  would  Just  like 
to  chat,  please  drop  us  a  line  Wed  be  glad 
to  talk  with  you. 

The  same  tone  is  carried  on  through- 
out the  entire  letter,  in  effect  asking  the 
wives  of  corporate  executives  throughout 
this  country  to  reprimand  their  husbands 
for  participation  in  the  private  enter- 
prise system.  I  do  not  think  it  can  be 
interpreted  any  other  way. 

I  understand  that  the  theater  group 
which  received  the  grant  has  disassoci- 
ated or  attempted  to  disassociate  itself 
from  the  commission  with  which  it  was 
originally  connected.  This  may  or  may 
not  have  taken  place,  I  must  say  that  I 
have  not  gone  into  what  the  theater 
group  is  planning  to  do  currently  or  has 
done  in  this  connection.  But  at  the  time 
the  grant  was  first  considered,  they  had 
not  so  disconnected  themselves. 


I  beheve  it  would  be  a  salutiiry  thing 
for  Congress  to  take  a  position  today 
indicating  to  the  endowment  that  they 
do  not  authorize  in  any  way  the  funding 
of  activities  of  this  sort  in  connection 
with  the  Bicentennial.  I  think  it  is  a 
travesty  and  an  insult  to  the  American 
people  that  such  activities  are  going  on 
in  connection  with  our  Bicentennial  cele- 
bration. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  I  un- 
derstand the  motivation  of  the  Senator 
from  Ohio,  but  we  have  been  informed 
that  no  funds  have  been  granted  by  the 
National  Council  on  the  Arts  to  the  Peo- 
ple's Bicentennial  Commission, 

The  American  Revolutionary  Road 
Theatre,  we  have  been  assured,  no  longer 
is  a  part  of  PBC,  as  the  Senator  indi- 
cated. That  is  a  theater  group  that  was 
or  still  is  touring  the  Appalachian  re- 
gion and  has  broken  ties  with  the  PBC, 
We  are  not  familiar  with  any  individ- 
ual grant  that  was  made  to  Jeremy 
Rifkin, 

However.  I  point  out  to  the  Senator 
that  the  decision  on  these  grants  is  made 
by  an  advisory  council  on  the  arts.  These 
are  not  decisions  made  by  any  bu- 
reaucrat. They  are  made  by  a  group  of 
distinguished  Americans  who  take  their 
time  to  determine  how  the  moneys  that 
Congress  and  the  private  donors  make 
available  to  the  arts,  and  to  the  humani- 
ties as  well,  are  divided  among  the  vari- 
ous competitors  for  this  type  of  money. 
We  never  have  put  any  strings  on 
either  the  arts  or  the  humanities  I  think 
there  is  a  great  problem  and  a  precedent 
in  doing  so.  I  fear  that  should  the  Sena- 
tor press  this  vote  and  my  view  prevails. 
we  should  not  put  any  ties  on  it:  but 
perhaps  there  might  be  a  reverse  curve, 
that  the  PBC  could  come  in  and  indicate 
to  this  grant  committee  that  the  Senate 
has  not  taken  a  position  against  their 
getting  any  money  and  thereby  imply 
tacit  approval. 

All  I  can  do  is  assure  the  Senator  we 
did  go  into  the  matter  in  ternis  of  what 
the  history  has  been  There  is  no  money 
in  this  bill  or  in  the  regular  bill  provid- 
ing appropriations  to  the  arts  for  the 
People's  Bicentermial  Commission.  They 
would  get  no  money  unless  this  group  of 
distinguished  citizens  determines  to 
make  it  available  to  them,  and  there  is 
no  indication  of  any  such  decision.  The 
FVjurth  of  July  and  the  real  impact  of 
the  Bicentennial  is  almost  upon  us,  I 
think  most  of  the  moneys  that  have  been 
made  available  to  them  have  already 
been  reviewed  by  the  advisory  council. 

I  urge  the  Senator  not  to  press  this 
vote.  We  certainly  will  convey  the  feel- 
ings of  the  Senator  from  Ohio  to  the 
Council  on  the  Humanities  and  the 
Council  on  the  Arts.  I  think  il^s  a  very 
bad  precedent  to  start  telling  those 
Councils  either  what  they  must  do  or 
what  they  cannot  do  as  they  administer 
the  Federal  moneys  that  go  in  and.  as 
I  say.  are  blended  with  the  private  mon- 
eys. It  is  hard  to  Identify,  really,  what 
moneys  these  people  get  as  they  go 
through  and  make  an  application  to  the 
Endowments  for  the  Arts  or  Humanities 
in  furthering  the  program  that  has  been 
spelled  out  by  Congress, 


I  do  not  disagree  with  what  the  Sena- 
tor says,  I  just  think  it  is  a  very,  very 
bad  precedent  to  start  now  to  tr>'  to  tell 
them  what  they  can  or  cannot  do.  now 
that  we  are  increasing  the  support  for 
the  arts  and  humanities,  which  I  think 
is  correct.  I  hope  that  he  will  not  press 
this  amendment  and  will  accept  our 
assurance  that  we  have  checked  with 
Arts  and  Humanities  and  there  is  no 
money  in  this  bill  for  the  People's  Bicen- 
tennial Commission— or  in  the  regular 
bill,  either.  It  may  be  that,  down  the 
line,  they  might  make  an  application, 
but  I  think  that  the  process  is  practi- 
cally over,  as  far  as  the  Bicentennial  is 
concerned,  on  the  use  of  the  arts  and 
humanities  money. 

This  is  a  far-reaching  provision.  I 
point  out  that  the  PBC  members  do 
have  access  to  the  public  parks  and  pub- 
lic domain,  and  to  say  that  no  money 
will  be  used,  directly  or  indirecUy,  might 
even  prevent  us  from  using  the  U.S. 
Park  Police  in  regulating  the  peace  at 
some  of  their  meetings.  We  do  not  want 
to  have  a  precedent  like  this.  I  think,  in 
terms  of  a  general  rider  to  a  bill  that  is 
aimed  at  a  group  for  which  there  is  no 
money  in  the  bill  That  we  can  assure 
the  Senator. 

Mr.  TAFT,  Mr.  President.  I  appreciate 
the  sentiments  expressed  by  the  Senator 
from  Alaska.  I  was  one  of  the  original 
sponsors  of  the  endowments  for  the  arts 
and  humanities  legislation  I  was  on  the 
committee  in  the  House  and  I  am  a 
member  of  that  committee  now  in  the 
Senate.  I  have  no  intention  in  any  way 
now  of  trj'ing  to  interfere  with  their 
making  sound  and  independent  choices 
£LS  to  what  particiilar  projects  they 
think  are  proper  for  them  to  finance  un- 
der the  legislation, 

I  point  out  that  the  terms  of  the 
amendment  I  have  proposed  here  do  not 
refer  to  the  Endowments  for  the  Arts 
and  Humanities.  Indeed.  I  think  I  would 
oppose  doing  that  specifically  What  it 
does  is  say  that  any  money  from  any 
Government  agency  going  to  this  par- 
ticular program  and  these  particular 
people  should  be  cut  off.  In  view  of  the 
conduct  which  they  have  been  engaged 
in.  which  I  have  just  cited,  chapter  and 
verse,  to  the  Senator.  I  certainly  have 
a  hard  time  seeing  how  any  Senator 
could  disagree  with  that  if  there  is. 
indeed,  any  money,  in  the  bill  that  might 
go  to  them  from  the  Endowments  or  from 
any  other  place, 

I  do  not  feel  this  Is  any  interference, 
other  than  to  state  the  general  purpose  of 
the  original  endowment,  which  is  to  deal 
with  the  arts  and  humanities,  not  politi- 
cal propaganda,  which  Is  exactly  what  is 
being  done  here.  This  is  an  attempt  to 
rule  out  the  kind  of  activities  that  ap- 
parently are  being  started  here  and  using 
Government  subsidies,  at  least,  to  do  it 
with,  and  perhaps  indirectly,  at  least, 
having  received  some  benefit  from  the 
original  grant  that  was  made.  The  Sen- 
ate wants  to  point  out  that  a  mistake  was 
made  here.  I  think;  we  want  to  see  to  it 
that  that  mistake  never  occurs  again. 
I  do  not  think  any  of  us  wants  to  pro- 
mote Government  by  information  activ- 
ities of  this  type  in  our  Bicentennial  year. 
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I  think  it  i.s  incumbent  upon  the  Senate 
to  speak  up  and  say  so. 

Mr.  JAVITS  Mr  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr,  TAFT.  I  yield  to  the  Senator. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  am  the  author  of  the 
National  EndowTnent  for  the  Arts  legis- 
lation, with  others,  and  Senator  Pkll  is 
responsible  for  the  National  Endowment 
for  the  Humanities  What  troubles  me 
about  this  Ls  the  issugs  of  fact 

It  seems  to  me  that  this  was  always 
pointed  out  as  one  of  the  great  dangers  of 
the  arts  and  humanities  legislation,  that 
Congress  would  begin  to  tell  them  whom 
to  give  grants  to  for  artistic  and  cultural 
purposes.  That  is  why  we  set  up  the.'^e 
panels.  There  is  no  reason  in  the  world 
why  I  should  take  issue  with  the  Senator 
as  to  his  condemnation,  but  I  am  worried 
about  the  facts. 

Because  of  that>— and  I  am  a  lawyer  as 
is  the  Senator — we  know  that  often  on 
the  facts,  there  may  be  a  defense  or 
something  else.  Before  we  move  in  this 
direction,  would  not  the  Senator  feel  that 
we  ought  to  inquire  into  this  in  the  com- 
mittee which  has  oversight — to  wit.  a 
committee  of  which  he  is.  himself,  a 
member  and  I  am  the  ranking  member 
on  the  minority  side — rather  than  to 
just  do  it  on  this  bill  without  realb'  giv- 
ing anybody  a  day  in  court? 

Nancy  Hanks,  for  example,  has  done 
a  fantastic  job  as  the  director.  That  is 
why  she  is  getting  much  more  money  for 
these  programs,  I  really  do  not  know,  I 
do  not  know  what  to  say  to  the 
Senator  beyond  asking  him  to  give  our 
committee  an  opportunity  to  have  a 
hearing  and  look  into  it.  It  seems  to  me 
that  if  the  Senator  wishes  to  stop  tiie 
practice,  or  catch  some  vacant  place 
through  which  this  has  slipped  in  the 
Endowments  for  the  Arts  and  the  Hu- 
manities, we  would  be  proceeding  in  a 
much  more  substantial  way, 

I  take  what  the  Senator  says  verj-. 
very  seriously,  just  as  other  Members,  I 
am  sure.  will.  But  I  am  very  hesitant 
about  passing  a  kind  of  bill  of  attainder 
without  taking  some  testimony, 

Mr,  TAFT,  As  the  Senator  has  pointed 
out.  certainly  I  would  be  the  last  to  say 
that  I  think  we  ought  to  control  the 
Endowment  for  the  Arts  or  the  Endow- 
ment for  the  Humanities  as  to  what  di- 
rection they  want  to  go  in.  In  dealing  with 
the  arts  and  the  humanities.  But  this 
activity,  in  my  opinion,  can  in  no  way 
po.ssibly  fit  into  the  arts  and  humanities. 
The  amendment,  as  I  have  said  to  the 
Senators,  is  a  broad  one  and  does  not 
apply  to  any  funds  under  this  bill  but 
applies  to  this  particular  offense. 

As  to  this  particular  offense,  there 
is  no  argument  as  to  the  facts  of  what 
has  happened,  I  would  be  glad  to  have 
the  Senator's  committee  go  into  what 
happened — if  there  were  indeed  funds 
from  the  arts  and  humanities  endow- 
ments in  this  case,  if  it  was  in  fact  given, 
why,  and  so  forth.  But  that  is  not  what 
this  amendment  is  aimed  at.  This  amend- 
ment is  aimed  at  specifically  cutting  off 
from  the  PBC  any  funding  for  any  pro- 
gram that  might  be  involved,  whether  it 
be  the  endowTnent  or  anything  else,  and 
condemning  the  activity  that  they  clearly 
have  engaged  in.  as  they  say,  on  a  very, 
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very  broad  basi.s— mailing  10.000  letters. 
The  first  thing  to  realize  is  the  PBC  ad- 
mits mailing  10,000  letters  of  thi-  type  all 
over  the  country  They  are  proud  of  it 
There  Ls  no  question  a.s  to  the  facts 

Mr.  JAVITS  How  does  the  Endow- 
ment for  the  Arts  and  Humanities  come 
into  tliaf 

Mr  TAFT  They  got  m  because  the 
original  grant  came  to  the  PBC  when  the 
theater  group  wa.^  affiliated  with  it,  ap- 
parently, I  must  say  that,  some  money 
having  come  into  that  group,  I  cannot 
help  but  think  that  we  did  create  and 
help  support  a  commission  here,  a  body 
that  engaged  in  this  activity  later.  I  do 
not  neces.sarily  tie  the  funds  directly  to 
that.  I  just  want  to  prevent  it  happening 
in  the  future,  under  this  program  or  any 
other  program.  a.s  to  this  particular 
agency. 

Mr.' JAVITS.  Are  there  any  applica- 
tions pending  or  any  moneys  being  paid';' 
We  do  not  know  anything  about  the  fact= 

here. 

Mr  TAFT  I  know  what  the  facts  are 
as  to  what  ha.^  been  done  here,  I  say 
to  the  Senator  That  Ls  enough  for  me 
to  make  the  judgment  that  I  do  not  want 
Federal  funds  going  for  this  purpo.se, 

Mr.  JAVITS,  I  understand,  but  is  there 
anvthing  to  do— what  is  that?  As  I 
gather,  the  Senator's  amendment  Ls  both 
prospective  and  retrospective. 

Mr   TAFT.  No.  it  is  not  retrospective. 

Mr,  STEVENS,  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  TAFT.  Yes.  I  yield. 

Mr.  STEVENS,  Will  the  Senator  agree 
there  is  no  money  in  here  for  the  arts 
and  humanities''  He  is  not  attacking  a 
specific  grant  that  has  been  approved  for 
the  arts  and  humanities  yet. 

Mr.  TAFT.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  I  want  to  make  the 
record  very  clear  that  we  are  not  trying 
to  tell  them  what  to  do  What  the  Sena- 
tor wants  to  do  is  make  a  record  that  no 
moneys  from  any  portion  of  this  bill  can 
be  used  for  PBC 

Mr.  TAFT.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Or  any  other  money  for 
PBC 

Mr  T.AFT.  That  is  correct. 

Mr  STEVENS.  What  I  am  tr>'ing  to 
do  is  make  a  record  that  the  Senator 
is  not  tr>'ing  to  override  something  the 
councils  have  done. 

Mr.  TAFT  In  no  way 

Mr.  STEVENS.  If  tiie  Senator  will 
agree  with  me  on  that  record,  that  it  is 
just  a  general  statement  that  he  does 
not  want  funds  going  to  PBC.  i>eriod,  and 
it  is  not  a  precedent  of  trying  to  tell  the 
arts  and  humanities  endowments  how 
they  may  administer  their  grant  funds, 
I  would  recommend  to  the  chairman  that 
we  take  the  amendment  and  see  what 
happens  to  it  in  conference  with  our  col- 
leagues in  the  House.  I  would  not  want  to 
set  a  precedent,  however,  that  we  tell 
them  that  they  either  must  make  or  can- 
not make  a  grant, 

Mr  TAFT.  I  agree  most  strongly.  I 
have  made  thLs  point  time  and  again  as 
to  the  endowments. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  One  other  thing:  Would 
it  be  understood  that  as  it  goes  to  con- 
ference, the  conferees  would  be  expected 
to  check  out  all  the  facts? 


Mr   TAFT,  Right. 

Mr.  JAVTTS.  Would  the  Senator  agree 
that  it  might  be  fair  if  they  should  dLs- 
agree  with  him'' 

Mr  TAFT.  I  never  question  what  coes 
on  in  a  conference  to  which  I  am  not  a 
member  I  would  be  glad  to  help  them, 
get  the  facts 

Mr.  JAVITS  I  agree  with  Senator 
Stevens,  provided  we  all  understand  two 
points:  One.  that  the  conferees  will  be 
expected  to  have  a  look  at  the  basic  facts 
in  thLs  matter:  and.  two.  that  it  does  not 
represent  any  effort  to  reverse— nunc 
pro  tunc,  as  it  were— the  actions  of. 
either  of  the  endowments? 

Mr  TAFT  I  agree 

Mr  YOUNG  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield"? 

Mr   STEVENS,  Yes, 

Mr  YOUNG  With  the  legi.slative  his- 
tory that  has  been  established.  I  hope  the 
amendment  will  be  taken  to  conference, 

Mr,  STEVENS  If  the  Senator  from 
Wyoming  would  agree  in  behalf  of  the 
chairman  of  the  committee,  who  has 
asked  me  to  respond  to  this,  we  would 
agree. 

Mr.  McGEE  In  behalf  of  the  chair- 
man of  the  full  ro.mmittee.  we  are  pre- 
pared to  take  that  to  conference. 

Mr  McCLURE  Mr  President.  I  com- 
mend the  Senator  from  Ohio  for  bring- 
ing this  matter  to  the  attention  of  the 
Senate.  I  think  there  is  a  fundamental 
problem  that  has  been  addres.sed  here, 
and  that  is  the  question  if  we  are  not 
going  to  at  any  time  attempt  to  create 
the  criteria  or  the  standards  for  the 
grants  in  the  field  of  arts  and  humani- 
ties, and  if  at  the  same  time  we  find 
something  that  goas  wrong  it  would  be 
suggested  that  we  cannot  go  back  into 
it  because  it  is  improper  for  us  to  take  a 
look  at  it.  then  we  have  absolutely  no 
check  upon  the  misappropriation  or  the 
mLsapplication  of   these  funds. 

I  ihmk  the  Senator  from  Ohio  has  done 
a  commendable  job  in  bringing  to  the  at- 
tention of  this  body  an  abuse  m  the  ex- 
penditure of  this  fund  that  is  so  glaring 
and  so  obvious  that  it  ought  to  be 
stopped. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Tn<i  ques- 
tion IS  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senator  from  Ohio. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Will  the 
Senator  suspend"^  Let  u.s  have  order  in 
the  Senate 

Mr,  KENNT:DY.  Mr.  President.  I  un- 
derstand from  the  manager  of  the  bill 
that  there  is  a  short  amendment  he 
would  like  to  have  considered  now.  and  I 
would  be  willing  to  have  it  considered 
As  I  understand  it,  it  will  be  ver>-  brief. 

Mr.  McGEE  The  amendment  Senator 
Brooke  and  I  had  worked  out.  because 
of   the  circumstances   and  timing. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr   President.  I  yield 
with  the  understanding  that  I  be  rec- 
ognized following  the  consideration  of 
the  amendment 

Mr  BROOKE.  Mr  President,  I  send  an 
ameridment  to  the  desk  and  ask  for  "t£ 
immediate  consideration, 

Tlie  PRESIDING  OFFICER,  The  clerk> 
will  report. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  a; 
follows : 
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The  Senator  from  Massachusetts  (Mr. 
Brooke)  for  himself  and  others,  proposes 
an  amendment. 

Mr.  BROOKE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
ununtmous  consent  that  further  reading 
of  the  amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

On  page  14.  after  line  1.  Insert  the  follow- 
ing: 

FUNDS  APPROPRIATED  TO  THE 
PRESIDENT 
International  Development  Assistance 
multtlatehal  assistance 

Payment  to  International  Fund  for 
Agricultural  Development 
For   payment   to   the   International    Fund 
for     Agricultural     Development,     amended. 
$200,000,000,    to    remain    available   until    ex- 
pended. 

Mr.  BROOKE.  Mr.  President,  this 
amendment  will  provide  a  $200  million 
U.S.  contribution  to  the  International 
Fund  for  Agricultural  Development  com- 
monly known  as  IFAD.  In  addition  to 
myself  it  Is  sponsored  by  Senator  Hum- 
phrey, Senator  McGee.  Senator  Percy, 
Senator  Sparkman,  Senator  Gravel.  Sen- 
ator Clark.  Senator  Baker.  Senator  Dur- 
KiN.  Senator  Kennedy,  Senator  Hatfield. 
and  Senator  Javits. 

The  concept  of  IFAD  first  surfaced  at 
the  World  Food  Conference  in  November 
1974.  At  Rome  there  was  widespread  rec- 
ognition of  the  need  to  involve  Uie  newly 
rich  oil  producing  states  in  efforts  to 
increase  rapidly  the  world's  food  produc- 
ing capacity.  While  various  alternatives 
were  suggested,  the  Conference  finally 
agreed  on  a  proposal  by  the  OPEC  na- 
tions themselves  that  a  new  multilateral 
mechanism  should  be  established 
through  which  a  significant  amount  of 
their  newly  acquired  wealth  could  be 
channeled  to  less-developed  countries  to 
help  the  latter  increase  food  production 
and  enhanc^e  their  peoples'  nutritional 
levels.  Thus,  the  IFAD  concept  was  born. 

Since  1974.  serious  efforts  have  been 
under  way  to  make  IFAD  a  viable  initia- 
tive. We  have  now  reached  a  point  in 
time  where  a  tangible  expression  of  U.S. 
support  for  the  concept,  in  tlie  form  of 
a  contribution  limited  to  20  percent  of 
total  donor  contributions,  is  both  needed 
and  justified. 

The  conditions  for  U.S.  participation 
in  IFAD,  are  unique  in  that  they  require 
prior  commitments  by  other  donors  be- 
fore obligation  of  U.S.  funds. 

First.  The  U.S.  contribution  of  $200 
million  is  predicated  on  other  donors, 
particularly  the  OPEC  states,  contribut- 
ing at  least  $800  million  for  a  minimum 
total  contribution  of  $1  billion.  If  non- 
US.  contributions  fall  short  of  the  $800 
million  figure,  the  U.S.  contribution  will 
be  reduced  accordingly. 

Second.  The  agreement  formally 
establishing  IFAD  can  be  signed  only 
when  total  pledges  reach  $1  billion.  As  an 
added  protection  for  the  United  States, 
the  agreement  will  not  enter  into  force 
until  it  Ls  ratified  by  States  who  have 
made  total  initial  contributions  of  $750 
million. 

The     authorizing     legislation— Public 


Law  94-161 — establishes  additional  safe- 
guards by  stating  that  no  funds  may  be 
obligated  for  IFAD  unless  the  following 
conditions  have  been  met: 

First.  A  satisfactory  agreement  is 
reached  on  the  articles  of  agreement  for 
the  International  Fund  for  Agricultural 
Development. 

Second.  The  articles  of  agreement  are 
reviewed  and  approved  by  the  Senate 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  and  the 
House  Committee  on  International  Rela- 
tions. 

Third.  All  donor  commitments  to  the 
International  Fund  for  Agricultural  De- 
velopment total  at  least  $1,000,000,000 
equivalent  in  convertible  currencies,  ex- 
cept that  the  U.S.  contribution  shall  be 
proportionally  reduced  if  this  combined 
goal  is  not  met. 

Fourth.  There  is  equitable  burden 
sharing  among  the  different  categories 
of  participants;  that  is.  developed  states. 
OPEC  members,  and  developing  coun- 
tries. 

IFAD  is  unique  in  another  important 
way.  Its  establishment  does  not  mean 
the  erection  of  another  full-blown  bu- 
reaucracy. The  funds  provided  through 
IFAD  will  be  channeled  through  exist- 
ing international  financial  institutions 
for  specific  projects  agreed  upon  by  the 
three  categories  of  IFAD  participants. 
The  IFAD  staff  will  be  minimal  and 
should  not  be  in  excess  of  30  individuals. 
Their  primary  purpose  will  be  to  pro- 
vide the  Executive  Board  of  the  fund 
needed  Information  to  prepare  recom- 
mendations on  various  project  funding 
proposals.  The  IFAD  staff  will  be  con- 
duit of  information  rather  than  cata- 
lysts for  project  proposals  and  monitors 
of  project  implementation.  These  latter 
two  functions  will  remain  the  responsi- 
bility of  existing  international  financial 
bureaucracies. 

U.S.  participation  in  IFAD,  on  the 
terms  established  by  these  stringent 
conditions,  will  serve  U.S.  policy  in  two 
basic  ways.  First,  it  will  increase  con- 
cessional funding  for  high  priority  food 
production  and  agricultural  projects  in 
the  poorest  countries.  This  has  been  de- 
fined as  a  fundamental  goal  of  U.S.  for- 
eign assistance  activities  by  both  execu- 
tive and  congressional  actions.  Second, 
it  will  increase  the  incentives  for  OPEC 
members  to  augment  substantially  their 
contributions  to  international  efforts  to 
achieve  immediate  progress  in  agricul- 
tural development  in  the  poorer  coun- 
tries of  the  world.  The  Senate  Commit- 
tee on  Appropriations,  at  the  encourage- 
ment of  its  Subcommittee  on  Foreign 
Operations,  has  given  particular  stress 
over  the  past  several  years  to  the  need  to 
encourage  the  OPEC  states  to  be  more 
forthcoming  in  this  regard.  A  U.S.  con- 
tribution to  IFAD  at  this  time,  designed 
to  elicit  a  positive  response  from  OPEC 
members,  is  a  major  means  of  fulfilling 
this  goal. 

Funding  for  IFAD  has  been  sought  In 
a  supplemental  appropriations  bill  for 
several  reasons.  First,  agreement  has 
been  reached  on  all  the  substantive  as- 
pects of  the  articles  of  agreement,  thus 
permitting  immediate  efforts  to  bring 
the  fund  into  legal  existence. 


Second,  suitable  arrangements  for 
equitable  burden  sharing  among  the 
categories  of  participants — developed 
nations,  OPEC  members,  and  developing 
countries — are  essentially  in  place. 
Other  developed  countries  have  an- 
nounced firm  pledges  of  $171  million. 
The  OPEC  countries,  while  apparently 
waiting  for  positive  U.S.  action  on  the 
appropriatioris  request,  have  indicated 
they  are  ready  to  comply  with  their 
commitment  to  provide  approximately 
one-half  of  the  total  contribution. 

Third,  funding  for  IFAD  was  included 
in  the  budget  authority  anticipated  un- 
der the  second  concurrent  resolution. 
Indicating  congressional  intent  that  this 
action  be  taken  in  fiscal  year  1976. 

Fourth,  other  countries  have  become 
aware  that  pledges  by  the  US.  Govern- 
ment to  provide  funds  cannot  be  final- 
ized witliout  an  actual  appropriation  of 
the  money  by  the  Congress.  The  Senate 
Committee  on  Appropriations  has  em- 
phasized this  fact  for  several  years  in  its 
reports  on  foreign  assistance.  Therefore, 
other  countries  judge  our  seriousness  in 
making  monetary  commitments  by  the 
actual  appropriation  of  moneys.  For  this 
reason,  passage  of  this  amendment  is 
crucial  to  achieving  the  maximum  lever- 
aging effect. 

Fifth,  by  appropriating  the  funds  at 
this  time  we  can  maximize  the  pressure 
for  early  contributions  by  the  other  do- 
nors, especially  the  OPEC  countries, 
without  actually  being  required  to  obli- 
gate any  funds  until  their  donations  are 
made.  In  essence,  our  $200  million  appro- 
priation will  provide  us  maximum  lever- 
age in  seeking  the  additional  SBOO  mil- 
lion from  the  other  donors. 

Finally,  and  most  importantly,  I  do 
not  believe  we  can  afford  to  miss  oppor- 
tunities to  undert.^ke  dramatic  initiatives 
in  the  food  production  area.  Although  we 
have  become  somewhat  desensitized  to 
the  world  food  crisis  because  it  does  not 
Immediately  affect  us,  its  crisis  propor- 
tions have  not  diminished  And  if  studies 
warning  of  recurring  and  increasing 
drought  conditions  in  many  parts  of  the 
world  are  even  minimally  correct,  we 
have  little  time  to  set  in  place  those 
mechanisms  that  will  allow  the  world  to 
minimize  the  damage  and  dislocations 
that  will  be  caused  by  a  burgeoning 
world  population  and  inadequate  food 
supplies.  For  this  reason,  if  for  no  other. 
I  believe  the  Senate  should  attach  prior- 
ity importance  to  tlie  immediate  passage 
of  this  amendment. 

Mr.  President,  much  more  could  be 
said  in  favor  of  IFAD  and  in  support  of 
this  amendment.  However.  I  believe  sev- 
eral of  my  colleagues  wish  to  speak  on 
the  subject.  Therefore,  rather  than  pro- 
ceed with  detailed  explanations  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  information 
prepared  by  the  Agency  for  International 
Development  on  IFAD  and  the  Draft 
Agreement  Establishing  the  Interna- 
tional Fund  for  Agricultural  Develop- 
ment be  printed  in  the  Record  at  this 
point.  Naturally.  I  will  be  glad  to  answer 
any  questions  on  the  matter. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  report 
and  draft  were  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 
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Report  on  Pi-ans  fob  United  States  Par- 
ticipation IN  AN  Operation  of  the  Inter- 
national FtJND  FOR  ACRICrrLTXTRAL  DEVEL- 
OPMENT    (IFAD) 

I.    HISTORY    OF    IFAD 

The  World  Food  Conference  met  In  Novem- 
ber of  1974  against  a  backdrop  of  Immediate 
food  shortages  and  heightened  awareness  of 
the  possibility  of  chronic  shortfalls  Food 
stocks — particularly  those  of  the  United 
States  which  had  cu.shloned  crop  shortfalls 
in  other  countries  over  the  previous  two 
decades — had  sharply  declined.  FAQ's  esti- 
mates depleted  mounting  deficits,  particu- 
larly In  the  many  developing  countries. 
Moreover,  the  Imports  needed  to  meet  the.se 
deficits  could  exceed  any  likely  means  of  pay- 
ment even  If  exportable  supplies  could  be 
produced  elsewhere.  The  World  Food  Assess- 
ment prepared  for  the  World  Food  Confer- 
ence estimated  that  the  LDC  cereal  Import 
requirement  could  under  certain  assump- 
tions reach  85  million  tons  by  1985  compared 
to  a  current  deficit  of  approximately  25  mil- 
lion tons.  Top  priority,  therefore,  was  clearly 
Indicated  for  measures  to  enable  prospective 
deficit  countries  to  increase  food  production. 
A  better  balance  between  food  production 
and  population  growth  Is  required  together 
with  adequate  food  reserves  If  massive  hun- 
ger and  malnutrition  are  to  be  avoided. 

While  many  measures  were  recommended 
by  the  World  Food  Conference  toward  that 
objective — more  research,  better  fertilizer 
supply.  Improvement  of  water  supply,  etc. — 
the  World  Food  Conference,  relying  on  FAG 
estimates,  stressed  that  greatly  Incretused  In- 
vestment for  food  production  and  distribu- 
tion would  be  needed. 

The  OPEC  oil  exporters,  themselves  Inter- 
ested In  adequate  world  food  supply  at  stable 
prices,  were  under  pressure  to  use  some  of 
their  new  wealth  to  help  the  needy.  They 
were  looking  for  channels  other  than  bilat- 
eral aid  through  which  they  could  gain 
maximum  Impact. 

A  group  of  OPEC  members  therefore  pro- 
posed the  establishment  of  an  International 
fund  to  assist  the  developing  countries  to 
increase  food  production.  They  were  Joined 
by  a  few  developed  and  a  long  list  of  devel- 
oping countries. 

Initially  the  UJ5.  and  other  developed 
countries  were  not  enthusiastic  about  the 
creation  of  a  new  Institution,  believing  that 
existing  Institutions,  particularly  the  World 
Bank's  concessional  financing  arm.  the  In- 
ternational Development  A.ssoclatlon  (IDA). 
and  increased  bilateral  assistance  wo\ild  meet 
the  additional  needs  for  assistance.  The  OPEC 
countries  argued  In  favor  of  a  multilateral 
forum  which  would  provide  them  with  a 
greater  role  than  participation  In  the  exist- 
ing International  financial  institutions  The 
developed  countries  therefore  agreed  to  sup- 
port the  OPEC  Initiative,  provided  It  was 
clear  that  substantial  contributions  from  the 
new  donors  for  the  new  fund  could  be  as- 
sured and  provided  It  would  not  create  a  large 
staff  but  would  use  existing  International  In- 
stitutions for  Its  technical  and  supervisory 
operations. 

Resolution  XIII  of  the  World  Food  Confer- 
ence called  for  "Immediate"  establishment 
of  "An  International  Fund  for  Agricultural 
Development"  financed  by  voluntary  contri- 
butions. It  should  be  administered  by  a 
Governing  Board  representing  "contributing 
development  countries,  contributing  develop- 
ing countries,  and  potential  recipient  coun- 
tries .  .  "  The  Fund's  disbursements  "should 
be  carried  out  through  existing  international 
and  or  regional  institutions  .  .  ."  It  should 
become  operative  as  soon  as  the  Secretary- 
General  "...  determines  .  .  .  that  It  holds 
promise  of  generating  substantial  additional 
resources  for  assistance  to  developing  coun- 
tries and  that  Its  operations  have  a  rea-son- 
able  prospect  of  continuity." 


The  29th  Session  of  the  UN  General  As- 
sembly I  Resolution  3348  (XXIX)  Para  13) 
endorsed  this  resolution  and  requested  the 
Secretary  General  to  call  together  interested 
government.s  to  consider  the  establishment  of 
the  fund  Meanwhile  the  now  World  Food 
Council  had  been  established  and  John 
Hannah,  former  President  of  Michigan  Slate 
University  and  Administrator  of  the  Agency 
for  International  Development,  had  bee:; 
selected  by  Secretary  General  Waldheim  to  be 
its  Executive  Director  He  wa.s  requested  by 
the  Secretary  General  to  take  responsibility 
in  his  new  capacity  for  organizing  and  chair- 
ing working  group  meetings  to  draft  articles 
of  agreement  for  the  new  fund 

Three  meetings  of  Interested  countries 
have  now  been  held — the  first  In  Geneva  in 
May  1975  and  the  second  and  third  in  Ronie 
in  October  1975  and  January  February  1076. 
These  meetings  were  widely  support.ed  The 
third  meeting  of  lnt.erested  governments,  for 
insiance.  Included  representatives  of  all  the 
major  members  of  the  Development  Assist- 
ance Committee  of  the  OECD  i  DAC  I .  all  the 
principal  OPEC  countries  and  a  representa- 
tive group  of  developing  countries. 

Discussions  at  the  meetings  were  serious 
and  constructive.  There  were  differences  of 
view  on  some  important  issues  Due  to  the 
agreement  on  the  fund's  basic  features  al- 
ready established  In  Resolution  XIII.  the 
serious  effort  by  all  parties  to  rearh  agree- 
ment and  the  helpful  support  of  the  Wor'.d 
Food  Council  secretariat,  complete  agree- 
ment on  draft  articles  for  the  new  fund  was 
reached  by  the  end  of  the  third  meeting. 

n.    vs.    POLICY 

The  IFAD  will  serve  U.S.  policy  In  two  Im- 
portant ways.  First.  It  will  Increase  conces- 
sional funding  for  high  priority  forxl  produc- 
tion and  agricultural  projects  in  the  poorest 
countries.  Second,  It  should  attract  substan- 
tial additional  contributions  from  the  OPEC 
countries. 

Increasing  food  production  In  the  low  in- 
come developing  countries  Is  a  top  priority 
objective  of  international  delevolpment  as- 
sistance. The  effects  on  the  world  economy 
will  be  severe  unless  the  poorer  food  deficit 
developing  countries  can  accelerate  growth 
of  food  production  to  keep  ahead  of  popula- 
tion growth.  Economists  of  the  US  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  have  also  noted  that  as 
their  agricultural  development  progresses 
and  Incomes  are  improved  the  poorer  devel- 
oping countries  become  better  commercial 
customers  for  U.S.  agricultural  commodities 
and  other  goods. 

To  step  up  food  production  requires  effec- 
tive action  by  the  developing  countries  them- 
selves to  mobilize  domestic  resources  and  to 
provide  the  policy  and  Institutional  support 
required  to  Increase  productivity.  It  will  also 
take  Increased  external  resources.  Including 
concessional  aid  to  complement  and  make 
effective  their  self-help  efforts.  Existing  bi- 
lateral and  International  aid  programs — the 
UNDP.  IBRD  and  the  regional  development 
banks — cp.n  assist  and  are  In  fact  Increasing 
their  support  for  agricultural  development. 

In  many  cases  a  reordering  Is  needed  of 
domestic  policies  and  resource  allocation  as 
well  as  Increased  International  assistance. 

To  reduce  substantially  the  projected  food 
deficits  of  the  developing  countries,  the  FAO 
estimates  that  growth  of  LDC  food  produc- 
tion, which  was  about  2.6  percent  per  annum 
from  1961  to  1974.  needs  to  increase  by  1985 
to  3.6  percent  p>er  annum.  In  order  to  reach 
such  a  target  the  FAO  estimates  very  roughly 
that  the  current  level  of  $8  to  $10  billion  In 
total  Investment  In  LDC's  must  be  Increased 
to  $16  to  $18  billion  r>er  annum  by  1980.  and 
that  about  $5  or  $6  billion  per  annum  of  this 
Investment  should  be  financed  by  foreign  as- 
sistance. Total  foreign  assistance,  both  bilat- 
eral and  multilateral,  committed  for  agricul- 
ture equalled   $2.1    billion  In   1973   and  $3.7 


billion  in  1974  based  upon  a  broad  definition 
of  agricultural  assistance 

The  princlpjal  purpose  of  IFAD  is  to  help 
meet  this  need.  It  will  directly  and  mate- 
rially increase  resources  for  food  production 
in  the  developing  countries, 

IFAD  cioncesslonal  aid  for  food  production 
also  fits  in  well  with  the  new  emphasis  In 
U-S  aid  priorities  on  reaching  directA  the 
poor  majority  in  the  developing  couutnes 
Only  as  all  the  people  m  the  poor  countne.' 
are  drawn  into  the  process  of  development 
and  given  the  opportunity  to  increase  their 
productivity  and  contribute  to  their  coun- 
try s  growth,  can  the  dynamic  self-reinforc- 
ing process  of  development  get  under  way 

The  small  farmers  are  not  the  only  poorer 
groups  in  the  poor  countries  which  need  to 
be  liberated  from  the  vicious  circle  of  poverty 
and  degradation,  but  they  are  by  far  the  larg- 
est While  IFAD  will  be  able  to  assist  fx)d 
production  generally,  it  will  give  first  priority 
to  prctgrams  which  will  raise  the  productivity 
of  small  and  medium  farms  Adequate  food 
production  will  require  increa,sed  production 
from  the  smaller  farms  as  well  a^  the  larger 
However,  better  nutrition  and  i:v.ng  stand- 
ards for  those  most  In  need  huiges  on  raising 
their  food  production  directly  or  raising  their 
Incomes  so  they  can  purchase  iood. 

In  short,  we  believe  IFAD  can  contribute 
directly  to  meeting  the  highest  priority  needs 
for  concessional  foreign  aid  which  both  the 
Executive  and  Congress  are  agreed  upon 

Furthermore,  IFAD  ofTers  a  unique  opp>or- 
tunlty  to  attract  substantia!  concessional 
contributions  from  the  OPEC  countries  It  is 
clearly  in  the  US  interest  to  encourage 
greater  sharing  by  the  OPEC  countries  in 
providing  needed  assistance  to  the  poorer 
developing  countries,  particularly  in  the 
critical  area  of  food  production.  While  OPEC 
countries  have  allocated  substantial  amounts 
of  their  new  wealth  to  various  sorts  of  foreign 
investment  and  a.-^-lstance  programs  in  the 
developing  countries,  the  distribution,  use 
and  terms  of  the.se  allocations  have  not  been 
ideal  TTie  great  bulk  of  their  aid  allocations 
has  gone  to  a  limited  number  of  countries, 
much  of  it  has  been  on  relatively  harder 
terms  and  Its  use  has  not  always  been  care- 
fully targeted. 

The  OPEC  countries'  Initiative  in  pro- 
posing the  IF.AD  was  therefore  most  welcome 
They  have  participated  actively  in  negotia- 
tions among  the  interested  governments  and 
have  made  clear  that  they  intend  to  make 
substantia!  contributions  through  the  new 
$800  million  OPEC  Special  Fund  which  they 
agreed  in  January  to  establish. 

In  summary.  U.S  support  for  IFAD  wUl 
not  only  direct  our  contribution  to  the  most 
critical  needs  of  the  poorest  countries  but  Is 
also  an  essential  element  In  eliciting  con- 
tributions to  the  fund  from  other  developed 
countries  and  OPEC  members. 

Initially  the  United  States  was  skeptical 
about  the  need  for  a  new  Institution  and  al- 
though we  supported  resolution  XIII  at  the 
World  Pood  Conference,  we  did  not  co- 
sponsor  It  Since  that  time  our  support  for 
IFAD  has  grown  substantially.  In  June  1975, 
28  Senators  and  Congressmen  wrote  Presi- 
dent Ford  urging  a  direct  U.S,  contribution 
to  IFAD.  In  September  1975.  Secretary  KLls- 
singer,  after  consultation  with  Congressional 
leaders,  pledged  our  strong  support  for  IFAD 
in  the  speech  delivered  for  him  by  Ambas- 
sador Moynihan  at  the  Seventh  Special 
Session  of  the  United  Nations  (3eneral 
Assembly. 

Congress  then  amended  the  Foreign  Aid 
legislation  to  authorize  U.S.  participation  In 
Section  302  of  PL  94-161,  the  International 
Development  and  Food  Assistance  Act  of 
1975. 

It  authorizes  appropriation  of  up  to 
$200  million  without  fiscal  year  limitation  as 
a  U.S.  contribution  subject  to  the  following 
restrictions : 


1  '>•>■)(; 
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"(f)  No  funds  may  be  obligated  to  carry 
out  subsection  (e)   unless — 

'•(1)  satisfactory  agreement  Is  reached  on 
the  Articles  of  Agreement  for  the  Interna- 
tional  Fund   for   Agricultural   Development; 

"(2)  such  Articles  of  Agreement  are  re- 
viewed and  approved  by  the  Senate  Commit- 
tee on  Foreign  Relations  and  the  House 
Committee  on  International  Relations; 

"(3)  all  donor  commitments  to  the  Inter- 
national Fund  for  Agricultural  Development 
total  at  least  $1,000,000,000  equivalent  In 
convertible  currencies,  except  that  the  United 
States  contribution  shall  be  proportionally 
reduced  If  this  combined  goal  Is  not  met: 
and 

"(4)  there  Ls  equitable  burden  sharing 
among  the  different  categories  of  con- 
tributors." 

in.    KEY    FEATURES   OF  THE   ARTICLES   OF   AGREE- 
MENT 

The  U.S.  objectives  for  IFAD  are  that  It 
should  support  Increased  food  production 
In  the  developing  countries,  especially  by  the 
poor  farmers  in  those  countries;  that  the  or- 
ganization, management  and  voting  pro- 
visions ensure  responsible  operations  and 
preclude  domination  of  the  Institution  by 
any  narrow  group:  that  the  contribution 
from  the  developed  countries  be  matched 
equitably  by  the  OPEC  countries;  and  that 
the  organization  should  ensure  that  Its  funds 
are  used  effectively  without  building  up  a 
large  bureaucracy  by  utilng  proven  Interna- 
tional Institutions  for  appraisal  and  super- 
vision of  implemeutatlon  for  its  projects.  The 
articles  of  agreement  are  sound  on  each  of 
these  points. 

A.  Objective  and  Functions 

Article  2  of  the  draft  articles  states  that 
In  fulfllling  Its  objective  of  mobilizing  addi- 
tional resources  on  concessional  terms  for 
agricultural  development,  ".  .  .  the  Fund  shall 
provide  financing  primarily  for  projects  and 
programmes  specifically  designated  to  Intro- 
duce, expand  or  improve  food  production  sys- 
tems and  to  strengthen  related  policies  and 
Institutions  within  the  framework  of  na- 
tional priorities  and  strategies  .  .  ."  The  key 
words  are  to  "expand  or  Improve  food  pro- 
duction systems"  and  to  "strengthen  related 
p>olieles  and  institutions".  The  inclusion  of 
"systems"  is  meant  to  emphasize  that  the 
problem  Is  not  only  one  of  producing  more 
food  but  also  Involves  distribution  and  con- 
sumption. The  last  Item  underlines  the  Im- 
portance of  Improving  the  nutritional  levels 
of  the  poorest  populations  in  developing 
countries.  Furthermore,  the  emphasis  on  "re- 
lated policies  and  institutions"  recognizes 
that  to  Increase  agricultural  production  in- 
puts of  resources  need  to  be  supported  by 
appropriate  policy  incentives  and  Institu- 
tional development. 

Article  7  states  that  "In  allocating  Its  re- 
sources the  Fund  shall  be  guided  by  the  fol- 
lowing priorities: 

"(I)  the  need  to  increase  food  production 
and  to  improve  the  nutritional  level  of  the 
poorest  populations  In  the  poorest  food  defi- 
cit countries; 

"(11)  the  potential  for  increasing  food  pro- 
duction In  other  developing  coimtrles.  Em- 
phasis shall  be  placed  on  improving  the  nu- 
tritional level  of  their  poorest  p)opulatlons 
and  the  conditions  of  their  lives." 

The  f  imd  can  In  principle  assist  any  devel- 
oping state  that  Is  a  member  of  the  fund.  It 
is  clear,  however,  that  special  emphasis  must 
be  placed  on  assistance  to  low-income  coun- 
tries which  most  need  outside  financial  aid. 
especially  those  with  burdensome  food  defi- 
cits. 

The  fund  can  finance  programs  as  well  as 
projects.  For  instance  it  could  finance  an  In- 
stitution which  makes  small  loans  to  Individ- 
ual farmers  or  rural  enterprises.  It  Is  clear, 
however,  that  only  programs  which  support 
agricultural  production  would  be  eligible;  no 


general    program    loans   or   balance   of   pay- 
ments support  are  authorized. 

The  fund  can  make  loans  or  grants  having 
regtu-d  to  econonilc  situation  of  the  bene- 
ficiary and  the  nature  of  the  activity  to  b« 
financed.  The  agreement  specifies  that  grants 
should  not  exceed  one-eighth  of  total  fund- 
ing. The  terms  of  Its  loans  will  be  fixed  by 
the  Governing  Council  and  Executive  Board. 
The  main  form  of  financing  is  expected  to  be 
concessional  loans  to  the  poorer  countries. 

B.  Membership 

The  articles  provide  for  three  categories  of 
members: 

Category  I,  developed  donor  countries — es- 
sentially the  DAC  countries;  category  II,  de- 
veloping countries  which  are  contributors — 
essentially  the  OPEC  countries  and  category 
III.  other  developing  countries.  All  members 
of  the  UN  or  any  UN  specialized  agency  or  of 
the  International  Atomic  Energy  Agency  are 
eligible.  Groups  of  countries  such  as  the 
European  Economic  Community  are  also  eli- 
gible. Initial  membership  will  be  specified  In 
an  Annex  to  the  agreement  and  provision  is 
made  for  admission  of  new  members  with 
the  approval  of  the  governing  council. 

C.  Sfrucfure 

The  governing  council  Is  the  supreme  au- 
thority of  the  IFAD.  It  wUl  establish  the 
broad  policies  and  regulations  of  the  fund. 
All  members  are  represented  In  the  Council. 

The  regular  operations  of  the  fund  will  be 
acted  on  by  the  Executive  Board  Each  of  the 
three  groups  of  members  will  have  six  mem- 
bers on  the  Executive  Board. 

The  Chief  Executive  of  the  fund  Is  the 
President.  He  will  be  elected  by  the  govern- 
ing council  and  will  be  responsible  for  the 
day  to  day  management  of  the  fund's  opera- 
tions and  staff. 

D.  Voting 

Total  voting  power  in  the  fund  consists 
of  1.800  votes,  divided  equally  among  the 
three  categories  of  members  Each  category 
is  permitted  to  determine  the  dLstrlbutlon 
of  its  share  of  votes  among  the  memt)ers  of 
the  category.  Category  I  has  decided  that  it 
will  divide  17' 2  percent  of  its  votes  equally 
among  Its  members  as  a  basic  vote  and  the 
balance  in  proportion  to  their  contributions 
to  the  fund.  Category  III  has  decided  on  a 
one-country-one  vote  system.  Category  II 
has  not  yet  decided.  The  US.  is  thus  assured 
of  a  strong  voice  in  the  management  of  the 
fund. 

Decisions  by  the  governing  council  will 
normally  be  by  simple  majority.  A  number 
of  important  Issues  will  require  majorities 
of  two-thirds  or  more.  In  the  Executive 
Board  decisions  will  require  a  three-fifths 
vote  A  quorum  in  each  body  will  require 
the  presence  of  two-thirds  of  the  total  votes 
Including  half  of  each  category.  Thus  broad 
support  among  the  members  is  needed  and 
domination  by  any  narrow  group  precluded. 
E.  Procedures — Use  of  Existing  Institutions 

As  was  noted  above  (Section  I)  Resolution 
XIII  as  finally  agreed  upon  included  a  pro- 
vLso  that  the  IFAD  should  use  existing  Inter- 
national institutions  to  administer  Its  funds. 
The  purpose  of  this  policy  is  to  secure  proven 
technical  and  managerial  expertise  without 
building  up  an  additional  duplicative  and 
costly  bureaucracy.  AppraLsal  of  projects  and 
supervision  of  Implementation  by  a  rec- 
ognized and  experienced  International  in- 
stitution Is  necessary  to  provide  assurance 
to  the  fund's  contributors  that  their  money 
will  be  used  efficiently  to  accomplish  the 
intended  purposes. 

Mechanisms  to  give  effect  to  that  policy 
were  carefully  considered  by  the  interested 
governments  in  drawing  up  the  articles.  The 
U.S.  and  most  other  donors  considered  this 
Dolicy  essential.  Some  of  the  prospective 
beneficiaries  of  the  fund,  however,  wanted 
to  be  sure  that  the  articles  did  not  preclude 


execution  of  fund-financed  activities  by 
competent  national  institutions.  The  lan- 
guage finally  agreed  upon  reconciles  these 
objectives.  It  erects  no  barrier  against  the 
use  of  competent  developing  country  agen- 
cies and  Institutions  In  execution  of  activi- 
ties financed  by  the  fund  but  makes  clear 
that  the  fund  must  secure  the  services  of 
exp>erlenced  and  recognized  International 
Institutions  for  the  essential  functions  of 
final  appraisal  of  proposed  activities  and 
supervision  of   their   implementation. 

The  articles  of  agreement  provide  for  the 
fund  to  enter  Into  agreements  with  such 
established  Institutions  as  the  IBRD,  re- 
gional development  banks  and  the  FAO 
under  which  It  will  be  able  to  call  on  their 
expertise.  The  normal  procedure  will  be  for 
the  fund  and  the  beneficiary  to  select  an 
appropriate  International  Institution  which 
has  proven  competence  in  dealing  with  the 
type  of  project  or  program.  The  selected 
institution  win  assist  as  requested  In  the 
preparation  of  project  plans  and  in  the 
project  appraLsai  and  recommendation  for 
action  by  the  IFAD  Executive  Board.  If  the 
Board  approves  It.  then  the  same  Institu- 
tion win  normally  supervise  execution  to 
ensure  that  It  Is  properly  and  efficiently  car- 
ried out  as  approved.  In  any  event  the  inter- 
national Institution  entrusted  with  the  su- 
pervision shall  agree  with  the  results  of  the 
appraisal  of  the  project  concerned. 

F.  Relations  With  the  United  Nations 

The  draft  articles  provide  for  the  fund 
to  enter  into  negotiations  with  the  UN  to 
become  a  specialized  agency.  They  also  call 
on  the  fund  to  cooperate  closely  with  FAO, 
other  UN  organizations  and  international 
and  non-governmental  agencies  and  organi- 
zations concerned  with  agricultural  develop, 
ment.  It  Is  expected  to  work  especially  closely 
with  the  FAO,  the  World  Food  Council,  the 
Consultative  Group  on  Food  Production  and 
Investment  and  the  World  Bank  and  the 
regional  development  hanks. 
G.  Funding 

From  the  start  It  has  been  agreed  that  the 
IFAD  shouM  not  be  created  unless  It  Is  as- 
sured of  sufficient  additional  re.sources  to 
Justify  a  new  institution.  Thus  Resolution 
XIII  called  for  the  UN  Secretary  General  to 
ascertain  that  there  would  be  substantial 
additional  contributions  and  good  prospects 
for  continued  resources  In  the  future. 

In  hLs  Initial  consultations  with  Interested 
governments  the  Director  General  of  the 
World  Pood  Council  suggested  that  the  tar- 
get might  be  1  billion  SDU's  per  year  for 
three  years.  Since  the  first  meeting  of  Inter- 
ested governments,  however,  the  target  dis- 
cussion has  focused  on  initial  contributions 
only,  with  the  scale  and  timing  of  replen- 
ishments left  to  be  considered  by  the  gov- 
erning council. 

The  first  Important  offer  from  a  prospec- 
tive contributor  was  that  made  by  Secretary 
Kissinger  In  hLs  7th  Special  Session  speech. 
He  Indicated  that  the  U.S.  would  .seek  au- 
thorization to  contribute  up  to  $200  million 
provided  total  contributions  reached  $1  bil- 
lion. This  figure  has  become  the  practical 
target.  The  draft  articles  of  agreement  In- 
clude an  annex  which  will  Include  the 
pledges  of  the  members.  They  specify  that 
the  agreement  will  be  opened  for  signature 
when  pledges  total  $1  billion  and  that  ft 
win  not  enter  Into  force  until  firm  contribu- 
tions reach  $750  million. 

The  donors  have  been  requested  to  notify 
the  Secretary  General  of  their  pledges  by 
April  15  or  as  .soon  thereafter  as  possible  so 
he  can  determine  that  this  target  has  been 
met  and  call  a  plenipotentiary  meeting  to 
sign  the  agreement.  He  Is  also  aware  of  the 
strong  feeling  of  the  Category  I  members 
that  contributions  by  the  two  donor  cate- 
gories should  be  roughly  equal. 
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The  only  source  of  funds  for  the  IFAD  will  o:  the  people  of  the  developing  countries  and  Fund,    to    exchange    for    the    currencies    of 

be  co:nrtbutlons.   The   suggestion    that   the  Is  Jeopardizing  the  most  fundamental  prin-  other  Members  for  the  purposes  of  the  Fund's 

fund  be   capitalized   and   have   authority  to  clples  and  values  associated  with  the  right  operations. 

borrow  was  rejected  by  the  iiaerested  govern-  to  life  and  human  dignity:  "Currency  of  a  Member"  shall.  In  respect 

ments    The  U.S.  and  other  developed  coun-  Considering  the  need  to  improve  the  con-  of  a  Member  that   Is   a  grouping  of  States, 

tries  were  Insistent  that  there  Is  no  need  for  dltions  of  life   in  the  developing  countries  mean  the  currency  of  any  member  of  such 

an  additional  development  bank.  The  most  and  to  promote  socio-economic  development  grouping; 

urgent  need  Is  for  concessional  aid  for  agri-  within  the  context  of  the  priorities  and  ob-  (ci  "Governor"  shall  mean  a  person  whom 

cultural  development  in  the  poorer  countries.  Jectlves  of  the  developing  countries,  giving  a   Member   has   designated   as   its   principal 

The  existing  banks  can  and  do  borrow  from  the  due  regard  to  both  economic  and  social  representative  at  a  session  of  the  Governing 

the  OPEC  countries  as  well  as  from  developed  benefits;  Council: 

counirles    to    fund    their    ordinary    capital  Bearing  In  mind  the  responsibility  of  the  (f)    "votes    cast"    shall    mean    affirmative 

lending.  Pood   and    Agriculture    Organization   of   the  and  negative  votes. 

On    the   side   of   the    developed   countries'  United   Nations   within   the   Uniced   Nations  akticle  2 

pledge.,  totalling  $366  million  have  been  pub-  system,   to   assist   the   eilorts   of   developing  nhii>nt         r,H  t 

Holy  mentioned  to  date  as  follows:  countries  to  increase  food  and  agricultural  uojeciwe  ana  junctions 

Millions  production,   as   well   as   that   Organization's  The   objective    of    the    Fund    shall    be    to 

Federal  Republic  of  Germany $50  technical  competence  and  experience  in  this  mobilize    additional    resources    to    be    made 

Netherlands 40  field;  available  on  concessional  terms  for  agricul- 

Norway WS.W 12  Conscious  of  the  goals  and  objectives  of  tural    development    in    developing    Member 

Sweden   -' 25  the    International    strategy    for    the    United  States.  In  fulfilling  this  objective  the  Fund 

Switzerland   8  Nations  Second  Development  Decade  and  es-  shall  provide   financing  primarily   for  proj- 

Unlted   Kingdom..... '....'.'.'.'.'.'.'.''.'....     31  peclany  the  need  to  spread  the  benefits  of  ects   and    programmes   specifically    designed 
United   States.-. "-"-I" 200  assistance  to  all:  ^  introduce,  expand  or  Improve  food  pro- 
Bearing  in  mind  paragraph    (f)    of  part  2  ducllon   systems  and    to   strengthen    related 
In   addition    Belgium,    Canada,   Denmark.  cFood")    of  Section  I  of  General  Assembly  policies  and  institutions  within  the  frame- 
Italy.  Japan  and  New  Zealand  have  indicated  Resolution  3202    (S-VI)    on  the  Programme  ^ot^   of   national    priorities   and  strategies, 
that  they  Intend  to  contribute.  of   Action   on   the   Establishment   of   a   New  taking  into  consideration:    the  need  to  in- 
Most    OECD    countries,    like    the    United  International  Economic  Order:  crease  food  production   In   the  poorest   food 
States,  have  indicated   that  their  contrlbu-  Bearing  In  mind  also  the  need  for  effecting  deficit  countries:    the  potential  lor  increas- 
tlons  will  depend  on  achievement  of  an  ade-  transfer   of   technology    for    food   and    agri-  ing    ^ood    production    in    other    developing 
quale  total  Including  comparable  contrlbu-  cultural  development  and  Section  V  of  Gen-  countries:  and  the  importance  of  improving 
tlons  from  the  OPEC  countries,  eral   Assembly  Resolution  3362    iS-'VIII)    on  the  nutritional  level  of  the  poorest  popula- 
The  OPEC  countries  Intend  to  contribute  food  and  agriculture,  with  particular  refer-  tions  in  developing  countries  and  the  con- 
mainly    through    the    new    "OPEC    Special  ence  to  paragraph  6  thereof  regarding  the  es-  dltions  of  their  lives. 
Fund,"  for  which  they  pledged  In  February  tablishment   of   an    International    Fund   for  article    3 
Initial  contributions  of  $800  million.  Agricultural  Development;  Membership 
rv    NEXT  STEPS  Recalling  paragraph  13  of  General  Assem-  _     ^,       ,     ...,,.  ,^,,, 
Th.  «rtini«  of  Ireemlnt  finaiiv  wor;<ed  ^1  v  Resolution  3348  (XXIX )  and  Resolutions  Section  1  -Eliglbil  ty  for  Membership : 
The  articles  of  agreement  finally   worked  -                                  '            Conference  on  the  '*'    Membership  of  the  Fund  shall  be  open 
^L,  'Jv  Tr.r.T^dJT^f  JrZ^lZ^nl  wm  object  v^  and  TtraSg^ef o^f ood  prc^uctSn  ^  -"^  State  member  of  the  United  Nations 
^     n/nlri   ?nrs^Li^f,rP    w>Z  r.^.^^  «nd    on    the    priority    for    agricultural    and  or  of  any  of  its  specialized  agencies,  or  of  the 
be   opened    for    signature    when    pledges    of  i„.„_j.ated  rural  develooment  International  Atomic  Energy  Agency, 
contributions  to  it  reach  at  least  $1  billion  '"Sung  Csolutfon'^^II- of   the    World  '^i     Membership    shall    also    be    open    to 
and  that  It  will  enter  into  force  when  ratified  ^^  conference  which  recognized:  ^ny  grouping  of  States  whose  members  have 
With  firm  commitments  totalling  $750  mil-  ,jj    ^^^  ^^^^  ^^^  ^  substantial  Increase  in  delegated  to  It  powers  in  fields  falling  with- 
lion.  -The  report  of  the  last  meeting  invites  m^gstment  In  agriculture  for  increasing  food  m  the  competence  of  the  Fund,  and  which  is 
contributors    to    notify    the    UN    Secretary  ^^^  agricultural  production  in  the  develop-  able  to  fulfill  all  the  obligations  of  a  Mem- 
Oenera   of  their  pledges  throughtheExecu-  i„g  countries;  ber  of  the  Fund.' 

tlve   Director    of    the    World    Pcxxl    CouncU.  ,,j,   that  provision  of  an  adrf^uate  supply  Section    2-Original    Members    and    Non- 

Notificatlon  is  urged  by  April  15  or  as  soon  ^„^  ^^^^^^  utilization  of  food  are  the  com-  Original  Members 

OeneTal   iln  c'aTl   a'meetln,  of   plenSen-  "^'^^  responsibility  of  all  members  of  the  in-  ,a)   Original  Members  of  the  Fund  shall  be 

Oenera    can  call   a  meeting  01    pien  poten-  ternatlonal  community:  and  those  States  listed  in  Schedule  I.  which  forms 

tiarles  In  May  to  sign  the  articles  of  agree-  ,„,,   ^^at  the  prospects  of  the  world  food  an  integral  oart  of  this  Agreement    that  be 

ment.  The  articles  Include  schedule  I  which  <;uiiiition    rail    for    urpent    and    coordinated  integral  part  01  tnis  Agreement,  that  be- 

wlll  indicate  bv  country  the  Initial  contrlbu-  ^'^"*"°"  /=^"„  ^°^   urgent    and    coordinated  come  parties  to  this  Agreement  in  accordance 

tion  pledge*        '^""'^"^  ^"^  "^'"'"  contriou  measures  by  all  countries;  with  Section  Ka)   of  Article  13 

The  report  records   the  intention  on   the  and  which  resolved:          .   ^      ^   ,       ...  (b)    Non-original    Members    of    the    Fi::id 

part  of  the  developed  countries  and  OPEC  ^"^^   ^"   International   Fund  for  Agrlcul-  shall   be  those  other   States  that,  after  ap- 

nations  to  relate  their  contributions  so  that  ^^'"^1  Development  should  be  established  im-  proval  of  their  membership  by  the  Governing 

the  total    for  each   group   will    be   approxl-  mediately    to    finance    agricultural    develop-  CouncU,  become  parties  to  this  Agreement  in 

mately  equal                "       f                      •'^'  ment  projects  primarily  for  food  production  accordance  with  Section  Kb)    of  Article  13. 

The  U.S.  wUl  notify  the  Secretary  Genera!  In  the  developing  countries;  section  3— Classification  of  Members: 
on  or  about  April  15  that  it  will  pledge  $200  J^f.  Contracting  Parties  have  agreed  to  ,a)  Original  Members  shall  be  classified  In 
mUllon  to  the  fund  provided  total  pledges  estjablish  the  International  Fund  for  Agri-  one  of  three  categories:  I,  11  or  III,  as  set 
reach  $1  billion,  and  provided  also  that  there  '^"''^'"^  Development,  which  shall  be  gov-  ^^^^  ^^  Schedule  I  to  this  Agreement.  Non- 
is  rough  parity  between  the  contributors  of  ^"""^^  ^^  the  following  provisions:  original  Members  shall  be  classified  by  the 
the  developed  countries  and  the  OPEC  coun-  article  1  Governing  Council,  by  a  two-thirds  majority 
tries.  If  total  pledges  fall  short,  or  if  OPEC  Definitions  of  the  total  number  of  votes,  with  the  con- 
contributions  do  not  reach  the  rough  parity  por  the  purposes  of  this  Agreement  the  c^rrence  of  such  Members,  at  the  time  of  the 
agreed  upon,  then  the  U.S.  pledge  will  be  terms  set  out  below  shall  have  the  following  aPProval  of  their  membership, 
proportionately  reduced.  meaning,   unless  the  context  otherwise  re-  '*'*  The  classification  of  a  Member  may  be 

Schedule  I  provides  that  where  necessary,  quires-  altered  by  the  Governing  Council,  by  a  two- 
pledges  are  subject  to  the  necessary  leglsla-  ,a)  "Fund"  shall  mean  the  International  thirds  majority  of  the  total  number  of  votes, 
tlve  approval.  The  U.S.  signing  and  pledging  Fund  for  Agriculture  Development;  "^^^^  ^^^  concurrence  of  that  Member. 

win  be  based  on  the  authorizing  legislation  (b)  "food  production"  shall  mean  the  pro-      

and  subject  to  appropriation  of  the  neces-  ductlon  of  food  including  the  development  of  '  It  was  understood  that:  d)  if  a  grouping 
sary  funds.  The  Administration  anticipates  fisheries  and  livestock;  of  States  becomes  a  Member  of  the  Fund  its 
transmitting  an  appropriation  request  as  (c)  "State"  shall  mean  any  State,  or  any  member  States  do  not  thereby  become  Mem- 
soon  as  preparatory  arrangements  warrant,  grouping  of  States  eligible  for  memt)ership  bers   of   the   Fund,   though   any   such   State 

When  Congress  has  appropriated  the  nee-  of  the  Fund  In  accordance  with  Section  Kb)  might  become  an  Individual  Member  by  tak- 

essary  funds,  the  U.S.  will  ratify  the  agree-  of  Article  3;  Ing    appropriate    action    separately — which 

ment.  When   contributors   committing   $750  (d)     "freely    convertible    currency"    shall  would  entail  the  making  of  a  contribution 

million     have     deposited      Instruments     of  mean;  by  a  category  I  or  II  State:   and   dii    to  be 

ratification,  the  IFAD  will  be  activated.  (i)  currency  of  a  Member  which  the  Fund  eligible  for  membership  a  grouping  of  States 

determines,  after  consultation  with  the  In-  should  be  in  a  position  to  ensure  the  fulfill- 

Draft  Agreement  Establishing  the   Inter-  ternatlonal    Monetary    Fund,    is    adequately  ment  of  all  the  obligations  of  membership,  in- 

national  Fund  for   Agricultural   Devel-  convertible    Into    the    currencies    of    other  eluding  the  ancillary  ones  such  sis  the  grant- 

OPMENT  Members  for  the  purposes  of  the  Fund's  op-  ing  of  privileges  and  immunities    |This  and 

preamble  orations:  or  the  following  footnotes  are  not  Intended  to 

Recognizing  that  the  continuing  food  pro-  (II)    currency    of   a    Member    which    such  become  part  of  the  final  text  of  the  Agree- 

blem  of  the  world  Is  afflicting  a  large  segment  Member  agrees,  on  terms  satisfactory  to  the  ment.] 
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Section   4 — Limitation    on    Liability: 

No  Member  shall  be  liable,  by  reason  of  Ita 

membership,   for  acts  or  obligations  of  the 

Fund. 

ARTICLE    4 

Resources 
Section  1 — Resources  of  the  Fund: 
The  resources  of   the   Fund  shall   consist 
of: 

(I)  Initial  contributions; 

(II)  additional  contributions; 

(HI)  special  contributions  from  non-mem- 
ber States  and   from  other  sources; 

(iv)  funds  derived  from  operations  or  oth- 
erwise accruing  to  the  Fund. 

Section  2 — Initial  Contributions: 

(a)  Each  original  Member  In  category  I  or 
II  shall,  and  any  original  Member  In  cate- 
gory III  may.  contribute  to  the  Initial  re- 
sources of  the  Fund  the  amount  expressed 
in  the  currency  specified  In  the  instrument 
of  ratification,  acceptance,  approval  or  ac- 
cession deposited  by  that  State  pursuant  to 
Section   1(a)   of  Article  13. 

(b)  Each  non-orlglnal  Member  In  category 
I  or  II  shall,  and  any  non-orlglnal  Member  In 
category  III  may.  contribute  to  the  initial 
resources  of  the  Fund  an  amount  agreed  be- 
tween the  Governing  Council  and  that  Mem- 
ber at  the  time  of  the  approval  of  its  mem- 
bership. 

(c)  The  Initial  contribution  of  each  Mem- 
ber shall  be  due  and  payable  In  the  forms  set 
forth  in  Section  5  (b)  and  (c)  of  this  Article, 
on  the  thirtieth  day  after  this  Agreement 
enters  Into  force  with  respect  to  that  Mem- 
ber, or  on  such  later  date  as  the  Elxecutlve 
Board  may  determine. 

Section  3— Additional  Contributions: 
In  order  to  assure  continuity  In  the  oper- 
ation of  the  Fund,  the  Governing  Council 
shall  periodically,  at  such  Intervals  as  It 
deems  appropriate,  review  the  adequacy  of 
the  resources  available  to  the  Fund;  the 
first  such  review  shall  take  place  not  later 
than  three  years  after  the  Fund  commences 
operations.  If  the  Governing  Council,  as  a 
result  of  such  a  review,  deems  It  necessary 
or  desirable.  It  may  Invite  Members  to  make 
additional  contributions  to  the  resources  of 
the  Fund  on  terms  and  conditions  consistent 
with  Section  6  of  this  Article.  Decisions  un- 
der this  Section  shall  be  taken  by  a  two- 
thirds  majority  of  the  total  number  of  votes. 
Section  4 — Increases  In  Contributions: 
The  Governing  Council  may  authorize,  at 
any  time,  a  Member  to  Increase  the  amount 
of  any  of  Its  contributions. 

Section  5 — Conditions  Governing  Contri- 
butions: 

(a)  Contributions  shall  be  made  without 
restriction  as  to  use  and  shall  be  refunded 
to  contributing  Members  only  In  accordance 
with  Section  4  of  Article  9 

(b)  Contributions  shall  be  made  In  freely 
convertible  currencies,  except  that  Members 
In  category  III  may  pay  contributions  In 
their  own  currency  whether  or  not  It  Is 
freely  convertible. 

(c)  Contributions  to  the  Fund  shall  be 
made  In  case  or.  to  the  extent  that  any  part 
of  such  contributions  Is  not  needed  Imme- 
diately by  the  Fund  In  Its  operations,  such 
part  may  be  paid  In  the  form  of  non-nego- 
tiable. Irrevocable.  non-Interest  bearing 
promissory  notes  or  obligations  payable  on 
demand.  In  order  to  finance  Its  operations, 
the  Fund  shall  draw  down  all  contributions 
(regardless  of  the  form  In  which  they  are 
made)  as  follows: 

(I)  contributions  shall  be  drawn  down  on 
a  pro  Tata  basis  over  reasonable  periods  of 
time  as  determined  by  the  Executive  Board; 

(II)  where  a  contribution  Is  paid  partly 
In  cash,  the  part  so  paid  shall  be  drawn 
down.  In  accordance  with  paragraph  (1),  be- 
fore the  rest  of  the  contribution.  Except  to 
the  extent  that  the  part  paid  In  cash  Is  thus 


drawn  down.  It  may  be  depoelted  or  in- 
vested by  the  Fund  to  produce  Income  to 
help  defray  its  administrative  and  other  ex- 
penditures; 

(HI)  all  Initial  contributions,  as  well  as  any 
increases  In  them,  shall  be  drawn  down  be- 
fore any  additional  contributions  are  drawn 
down.  The  same  rule  shall  apply  to  further 
additional  contributions. 

Section  6 — Special  Contrtbutlonn: 
The  resources  of  the  Fund  may  be  In- 
creased by  special  contributions  from  non- 
member  States  or  other  sources  on  such 
terms  and  conditions,  consistent  with  Sec- 
tion 5  of  this  Article,  as  shall  be  approved 
by  the  Governing  Council  on  the  recom- 
mendation of  the  Executive  Board. 

ARTICLE    5 

CurrcTwiea 
Section  1 — Use  of  Currencies: 

(a)  Members  shall  not  maintain  or  im- 
pose any  restriction  on  the  holding  or  us© 
by  the  Fund  of  freely  convertible  curren- 
cies. 

(b)  TTie  currency  of  a  Member  In  cate- 
gory III  paid  to  the  Fund  on  account  of 
that  Member's  Initial  or  additional  contri- 
butions may  be  used  by  the  Fund.  In  con- 
sultation with  the  Member  concerned,  for 
the  payment  of  administrative  expendltvires 
and  other  costs  of  the  Fund  In  the  territories 
of  that  Member,  or.  with  the  consent  of  that 
Member,  for  the  payment  of  goods  or  serv- 
ices produces  In  Its  territories  and  required 
for  activities  financed  by  the  Fund  In  other 
States. 

Section  2 — Valuation  of  Currencies: 

(a)  The  unit  of  account  of  the  Fund  shall 
be  the  Special  Drawing  Right  of  the  Interna- 
tional Monetary  Fund. 

(b)  For  the  purposes  of  this  Agreement, 
the  value  of  a  currency  In  terms  of  the  Spe- 
cial Drawing  Right  shall  be  calculated  In  ac- 
cordance with  the  method  of  valuation  ap- 
plied by  the  International  Monetary  Fund, 
provided  that: 

(I)  in  the  case  of  the  currency  of  a  mem- 
ber of  the  International  Monetary  Fund  for 
which  such  value  is  not  available  on  a  cur- 
rent basis,  the  value  shall  be  calculated  after 
consultation  with  the  International  Mone- 
tary Fund; 

(II)  In  the  case  of  the  currency  of  a  non- 
member  of  the  International  Monetary  Fund, 
the  value  of  the  currency  In  terms  c'  the 
Special  Drawing  Right  shall  be  calculated  by 
the  Fluid  on  the  basis  of  an  appropriate  ex- 
change rate  relationship  between  that  cur- 
rency and  the  currency  of  a  member  of  the 
International  Monetary  Fund  for  which  a 
value  Is  calculated  as  specified  above. 

ARTICLE    6 

Organization  and  management 
Section  1 — Structure  of  the  Fund: 
The  Fund  shall  have: 

(a)  a  Governing  Council; 

(b)  an  Executive  Board; 

(c)  a  President  and  such  staff  as  shall  be 
necessary  for  the  Fund  to  carry  out  Its  func- 
tions. 

Section  2 — The  Governing  Council: 

(a)  Each  Member  shall  be  represented  on 
the  Governing  Council  and  shall  appoint  one 
Governor  and  an  alternate.  An  alternate  may 
vote  only   In   the   absence  of   his   principal. 

(b)  All  the  powers  of  the  Fund  shall  be 
vested   In   the   Governing  Council. 

(c)  The  Governing  Council  may  delegate 
any  of  Its  powers  to  the  Executive  Board  with 
the  exception  of  the  power  to: 

(I)  adopt  amendments  to  this  Agreement; 

(U)  approve  membership  and  determine 
the  classification  or  reclassification  of  Mem- 
bers; 

(III)  suspend  a  Member; 

(Iv)  terminate  the  operations  of  the  Fund 
and  distribute  lt«  assets; 

(v)  decide  appeals  from  decisions  made  by 


the  Executive  Board   concerning   the   Inter- 
pretation or  application  of  this  A|^r«-<ni«-i:t: 
(vl)    determine   the   remuneration  of   the 
President. 

(d)  The  Governing  Council  shall  hold  an 
annual  session,  and  such  special  sessions  a« 
It  may  decide,  or  as  are  called  by  Members 
having  at  least  one-fourth  of  the  total  num- 
ber of  votes  In  the  Governing  Council,  or  as 
requested  by  the  Executive  Board  by  a  two- 
thirds  majority  of  the  votes  cast. 

(e)  The  Governing  Council  may  by  regula- 
tion establish  a  procedure  whereby  the  Ex- 
ecutive Board  may  obtain  a  vote  ol  the  Coun- 
cil on  a  specific  question  without  calling  a 
meeting  of  the  Council. 

(f)  The  Governing  Council  may,  by  a  two- 
thirds  majority  of  the  total  number  of  votes, 
adopt  such  regulations  and  by-laws  not  In- 
consistent with  this  Agreement  as  may  be 
appropriate  to  conduct  the  business  of  the 
Fund. 

(g)  A  quorum  for  any  meeting  of  ithe 
Governing  Council  shall  be  constituted  by 
Governors  exercising  two-thirds  of  the  total 
votes  of  all  Its  Members,  provided  that 
Governors  exercising  one  half  of  the  total 
votes  of  the  Members  In  each  of  categories 
I,  n  and  III  are  present. 

Section  3 — Voting  In  the  Governing 
Council : 

(a)  The  total  number  of  votes  In  the 
Governing  Ctouncll  shall  be  18(X).  distributed 
equally  among  categories  I.  II  and  III  The 
votes  of  each  category  shall  be  distributed 
among  Its  members  In  accordance  with  the 
formula  .set  out  for  that  category  In  Sched- 
ule II.  which  forms  an  Integral  part  of  this 
Agreement. - 

(b)  Except  SIS  otherwise  specified  In  this 
Agreement,  decisions  of  the  Governing 
Council  shaU  be  taken  by  a  simple  majority 
of  the  total  number  of  votes. 

Section  4 — Chairman  of  the  Governing 
Council: 

The  Governing  Council  shall  elect  a  Chair- 
man from  among  the  Governors,  who  shall 
serve  for  two  years. 

Section  5 — Executive  Board: 

(a)  The  Executive  Board  shall  be  com- 
posed of  18  Members  of  the  F^ind.  elected 
at  the  annual  session  of  the  Governing 
Council.  The  Governors  from  the  Members 
of  each  category  shall.  In  accordance  with 
procedures  provided  In  Schedule  II '  for 
that  category,  elect  six  members  of  the  Ex- 
ecutive Board  from  among  the  Members  In 
that  category,  and  may  similarly  elect  up  to 
six  alternates,  who  may  vote  only  In  the 
absence  of  a  member. 

(b)  Members  of  the  Executive  Board  shall 
serve  for  a  term  of  three  years.  However,  un- 
less otherwise  provided  In  Schedule  II.'  at 
the  first  election  two  members  In  each  cate- 
gory shall  be  designated  to  serve  for  one 
year,  and  two  to  serve  for  two  years. 

(c)  The  Executive  Board  shall  be  respon- 
sible for  the  conduct  of  the  general  opera- 
tions of  the  Fund,  and  for  this  purpose  sihall 
exercise  the  powers  given  to  It  by  this  Agree- 
ment or  delegated  to  It  by  the  Governing 
Council. 

(d)  The  Executive  Board  shall  meet  as 
often  as  the  business  of  the  Fund  may  re- 
quire. 

(e)  The  representatives  of  a  member  or  of 
an  alternate  member  of  the  Executive  Board 
shall  serve  without  remuneration  from  the 
Fund.  However,  the  Governing  Council  may 
decide  the  basis  on  which  reasonable  travel 
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« It  was  understood  that  the  prospective 
Members  In  each  category  are  to  agree  on 
their  respective  parts  of  Schedule  n  and 
Inform  the  Secretary  General  thereof, 
through  the  Executive  Director  of  the  World 
Pood  Council,  at  or  before  the  Plenipoten- 
tiary Conference.  An  outline  of  the  Schedule 
appears  at  the  end  of  this  Annex. 


and  subsistence  e.xpeiwes  may  be  granted  to 
one  such  representative  of  each  member  and 
of  each  alternate  member 

(f)  A  quorum  for  any  meeting  of  the  Ex- 
ecutive Board  shall  be  constituted  by  mem- 
bers exercising  two-thlrd.s  of  the  U:)lal  voles 
of  all  Its  members,  provided  that  members 
exercising  one-half  of  the  total  vote.s  of  the 
members  In  each  of  categories  I.  II  and  III 
are  present. 

Section  6 — Voting  In  the  Executive  Board : 

(a)  The  total  number  of  voles  In  the  Exec- 
utive Board  shall  be  1800,  distributed  equally 
among  categories  I,  II  and  III.  The  votes  of 
each  category  shall  be  dustrilnited  among  its 
members  In  accordance  with  the  formula  set 
out  for  that  category  In  Schedule  II.- 

ib)  Except  as  otherwi.se  specified  In  this 
Agreement,  decisions  of  the  Executive  Board 
shall  be  taken  by  a  majority  of  three-fifths 
of  the  votes  cast,  provided  that  such  niajor- 
Ity  Is  more  than  one-half  of  the  total  num- 
ber of  votes  of  all  members  of  the  Execu- 
tive Board. 

Section  7 — Chairman  of  the  Executive 
Board :  ^^^ 

The  President  of  the  Fund  shall  be  the 
Chairman  of  the  Executive  Board  and  shall 
participate  In  Its  meetings  without  the  right 
to  vote. 

Section  8 — President  and  Staff: 

I  a)  The  Governing  Council  shall  appoint 
the  President  by  a  two-thirds  majority  of  the 
total  number  of  votes.  He  shall  be  appointed 
for  a  term  of  three  years  and  shall  be  eligible 
for  reappointment  for  only  one  further  term. 
The  appointment  of  the  President  may  be 
terminated  by  the  Governing  Council  by  a 
two-thirds  majority  of  the  total  number  of 
votes. 

(bi  The  President  may  appoint  a  Vlce- 
F*resldent.  who  shall  perform  such  duties  as 
shall  be  assigned  to  him  by  the  President 

(c)  The  President  shall  head  the  ^XaV.  and. 
under  the  control  and  direction  of  the  Gov- 
erning Council  and  the  Executive  Board,  shall 
be  responsible  for  condurling  the  business 
of  the  Fund.  The  President  shall  organize  the 
staff  and  shall  app>olnt  and  dlsmLs,"  Members 
of  the  staff  In  accordance  with  regulations 
adopted  by  the  Executive  Board 

Id)  The  paramount  consideration  In  the 
employment  of  the  staff  and  In  the  determi- 
nation of  the  conditions  of  service  shall  be 
the  necessity  of  securing  the  highest  .stand- 
ards of  efficiency,  competence  and  Integrity. 
Due  regard  shall  be  paid  to  the  importance 
of  recruiting  staff  on  as  wide  a  geographic 
basis  as  possible. 

le)  The  President  and  the  staff.  In  the 
discharge  of  their  functions,  owe  their  duty 
exclusively  to  the  Fund  and  shall  neither 
seek  nor  receive  instruction  in  regard  to 
the  discharge  thereof  from  any  authority 
external  to  the  Fund.  Each  Member  of  the 
Fi.ind  shall  respect  the  lnt*rnjitlonal  char- 
acter of  this  duty  and  shall  refrain  from  any 
attempt  to  Influence  them  In  the  discharge 
of  their  duties. 

(f)  TTie  President  and  the  staff  shall  not 
Interfere  In  the  political  affairs  of  any  Mem- 
ber. Only  development  p)ollcy  considerations 
shall  be  relevant  to  their  decisions  and  these 
considerations  shall  be  weighed  Impartially 
in  order  to  achieve  the  objective  for  whicli 
the  Fund  was  established 

(g)  The  President  shall  be  the  legal  rep- 
resentative of  the  Fund 

(h)  The  President,  or  a  representative  des- 
ignated by  him,  may  participate,  without  the 
right  to  vote,  in  all  meetings  of  the  Govern- 
ing (Council. 

Section  9 — Seat  of  the  Fund: 

The  Governing  Council  -shall  determine 
the  permanent  seat  of  the  Fund  by  a  two- 
thirds  majority  of  the  total  number  of  votes. 
The  provisional  seat  of  the  Fund  shall  be  in 
Rome. 

Section  10 — Administrative  Budget: 

The  President  shall  prepare  an  annual  ad- 
ministrative budget  which  he  shall  submit 


to  the  Executive  Board  for  transmission  to 
the  Governing  Council  for  approval  by  a  two- 
thirds  majority  of  the  total  number  of  votes 

Section  11 — Publication  of  Reports  and 
Provision  of  Information: 

The  F\ind  shall  publish  an  annual  report 
containing  an  audited  statement  of  it-;  ac- 
counts and,  at  appropriate  intervals,  a  sum- 
marv-  statement  of  its  financial  position  and 
of  the  results  of  Its  operations  Copies  of 
such  reports,  statements  and  other  publica- 
tions connected  therewith  shall  be  distrib- 
uted to  all  Members 

ARTICLE      7 

OpcTationg 

Section  1 — Use  of  Resources  and  Conditions 
of  Financing: 

( a  I  The  resources  of  the  Fund  shall  be  used 
to  achieve  the  objective  specified  in  Article 
2. 

(b)  Financing  by  the  FuTid  shall  be  pro- 
vided only  to  developing  Slates  that  are 
Members  of  the  Fund  or  to  inter-povernmeri- 
tal  organizations  in  which  such  Members 
participate.  In  the  case  of  a  loan  to  an  inter- 
governmental organization,  the  Fund  may  re- 
quire suitable  governmental  or  other  guaran- 
tees. 

(c)  The  Fund  shall  make  arrangements 
to  ensure  that  the  proceeds  of  any  financing 
are  used  only  for  the  purposes  for  which  the 
financing  wa.s  pro\lded,  with  due  attention 
to  consideration  of  economy,  efficiency  and 
social  equity. 

(d)  In  allocating  its  resources  the  Fund 
shall   be  guided   by  the  following  priorities: 

(1)  the  need  to  increase  food  production 
and  to  Improve  the  nutritional  level  of  the 
poorest  populations  In  the  poorest  fo(xl  defi- 
cit countries; 

1 11  (the  poteiitial  for  increasing  food  pro- 
diictlon  In  other  developing  countries  Em- 
phasis shall  be  placed  on  improving  the  nu- 
tritional level  of  the  poorest  populations  In 
these  countries  and  the  conditions  of  their 
lives. 

Within  the  framework  of  the  above-men- 
tioned priorities,  eligibility  for  assistance 
shall  be  on  the  basis  of  objective  economic 
and  social  criteria  with  special  emphasis  on 
the  needs  of  the  low  income  countries  and 
their  potential  for  increasing  food  produc- 
tion, as  well  as  due  regard  to  a  fair  geo- 
graphic distribution  in  the  use  of  such 
resources. 

(e)  Subject  to  the  provisions  of  this 
Agreement,  financing  by  the  Fund  shall  be 
governed  by  broad  policies,  criteria  and  reg- 
ulations laid  down,  from  time  to  time,  by 
the  Governing  Council  by  a  two-thirds  ma- 
jority of  the  total  iiumber  of  votes. 

Section  2 — Formf  and  Terms  of  Financing : 

(a)  Financing  by  the  Fund  shall  take  the 
form  of  loans  and  grants,  which  shall  be  pro- 
vided on  such  terms  as  the  Fund  deems  ap- 
propriate, having  regard  to  the  economic 
situation  and  prospects  of  the  Member  and 
to  the  nature  and  requirements  of  the  ac- 
tivity concerned 

(b)  The  proportion  of  the  F\ind's  resources 
to  be  committed  In  any  financial  year  for 
financing  operations  m  either  of  the  form;; 
referred  to  in  sub-section  la)  shall  be  de- 
cided from  lime  to  time  by  the  Executive 
Board  with  due  regard  to  the  long-term  via- 
bility of  the  Fuiid  and  the  need  for  con- 
tinuity   in    Its   operations. 

The  proportion  of  grants  shall  not  nor- 
mally exceed  one-eighth  of  the  resources 
committed  in  any  financial  year  A  large 
proportion  of  the  loans  shall  be  provided  on 
highly  concessional  terms. 

(c)  Tlie  President  shall  submit  projects 
and  pro^-rammes  to  the  Executive  Board  for 
consideration   and  approval 

Id)  Decisions  with  regard  to  the  selection 
and  approval  of  projects  and  programmes 
shall  be  made  by  the  Executive  Board  Such 
decisions  shall  be  made  on  the  basis  of  the 


broad  policies,  criteria  and  regulations  estab- 
lished by  the  Governing  Council. 

I  e )  For  the  appraisal  of  projects  and  pro- 
grammes presented  to  it  for  financing  the 
Fund  shall,  as  a  general  rule,  use  the  services 
of  International  instllutioris  and  may.  where 
appropriate  use  the  services  of  other  com- 
petent agencies  specialized  in  this  field.  Such 
institutions  and  agencies  shall  be  selected 
by  the  Executive  Board  after  consultation 
with  the  recipient  concerned  and  shall  be 
directly  responsible  to  the  Fund  tn  perform- 
ing the  appraisal, 

if)  The  loan  agreement  shall  be  concluded 
in  each  case  by  the  Fund  and  the  recipient. 
which  shall  be  responsible  for  the  execution 
of  the  project  or  programme  concerned 

(g)  The  Fund  shall  entrust  the  adminis- 
tration of  loans,  for  the  purposes  of  the 
disbursement  of  the  proceeds  of  the  loan 
and  the  supervision  of  the  Implementation 
of  the  project  or  programme  concerned,  to 
competent  international  institutions  Such 
institutions  shall  be  of  a  world-wide  or  re- 
gional character  and  shall  be  selected  m  each 
case  with  the  approval  of  the  recipient  Be- 
fore su^milting  the  loan  to  the  Executive 
Board  for  approval,  the  Fund  shall  assure 
itself  that  the  institution  to  be  entrusted 
with  the  supervision  agrees  with  the  results 
of  the  appraisal  of  the  project  or  programme 
concerned.  This  shall  be  arranged  between 
the  Fund  and  the  institution  or  agency  in 
charge  of  the  appraisal  as  well  as  with  the 
institution  to  be  entrusted  with  the 
supervision. 

ih)  For  the  purposes  of  subsections  if) 
and  (g)  above,  references  to  loans  shall 
be  deemed  to  include  "grants" 

I  i )  The  Fund  may  extend  a  line  of  credit  to 
a  national  development  agency  to  provide 
and  administer  subloans  for  the  financing  of 
projects  and  programmes  within  the  terms  of 
the  loan  agreement  and  the  framework  agreed 
to  by  the  Fund  Before  the  Executive  Board 
approves  the  extension  of  such  a  line  of 
credit,  the  national  development  agency 
concerned  and  its  programme  shall  be  ap- 
prai.sed  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of 
sub-section  lei.  Implementation  of  the  s&ld 
programme  shall  be  subject  to  supenision 
by  the  institutions  selected  in  accordance 
with   the  provisions  of  sub-seclioii    (g). 

ij)  The  Executive  Board  shall  adopt  suit- 
able regulations  for  procuring  goods  and 
services  to  be  financed  from  the  resources  of 
the  Fund.  Such  regulations  shall,  as  a  gen- 
eral rule,  conform  to  the  principles  of  inter- 
national competitive  bidding  and  shall  give 
appropriate  preference  to  experts,  techni- 
cians and  supplies  from  developing  countries. 

SecliOii    3 — Miscellaneous    Operations 

In  addition  to  the  operations  specified  else- 
where in  this  .Agreement  the  F\ind  may 
undertake  such  anciUain'  activities  and  ex- 
ercise such  powers  Incidental  to  its  operations 
as  shall  be  necesary  in  furtherance  of  Its  ob- 
jective. 

ARTICLE    8 

Relations    icith     the     United     Natiom     and 

with  other  organizations,  institvtions  and 

agencies 

Section  1 — Relations  with  the  Umted 
Nations: 

The  Fund  shall  enter  into  negotiations 
with  the  United  Nations  with  a  view  to  con- 
cluding an  agreement  to  bring  it  into  re- 
lationship with  the  United  Nations  as  one  of 
the  specialized  agencies  referred  to  m  Article 
57  of  the  Charter  of  the  United  Nations,  Any 
agreemeiits  concluded  in  accordance  with 
Article  63  of  the  Charter  shall  require  the 
approval  of  the  Governing  Cou.ncil,  by  a 
two-thirds  majority  of  the  total  number  of 
votes,  upon  the  recommendation  of  the  Ex- 
ecutive Board. 

Section  2 — Relations  with  other  Organiza- 
tions, Institutions  and  Agencies: 

The  Fund  shall  co-operate  closely  with  the 
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food  and  Agriculture  Organization  of  the 
United  Nations  and  other  organizations  of 
the  United  Nations  system.  It  shall  also  co- 
operate closely  with  other  Inter-govern- 
mental organizations.  International  financial 
Institutions,  non-governmental  organiza- 
tions and  governmental  agencies  concerned 
with  agricultural  development.  To  this  end, 
the  Fund  will  seek  the  collaboration  In  Its 
activities  of  the  Food  and  Agriculture  Orga- 
nization of  the  United  Nations  and  other 
bodies  referred  to  above,  and  may  enter  Into 
agreements  or  establish  working  arrange- 
ments with  such  bodies  as  may  be  decided 
by  the  Executive  Board. 

ARTICLE    9 

Withdrawal,  suspension  of  member  ship. 

termination  of  operations 
Section  1 — Withdrawal: 

(a)  Except  as  provided  In  Section  4(a)  of 
this  Article,  a  Member  may  withdraw  from 
the  Fund  by  depositing  an  Instrument  of 
denunciation  of  this  Agreement  with  the  De- 
positary. 

(b)  Withdrawal  of  a  Member  shall  take 
effect  on  the  date  specified  In  Its  Instrument 
of  denunciation,  but  In  no  event  less  than 
six  months  after  deposit  of  such  Instrument. 

Section  2 — Suspension  of  Membership; 

(a)  If  a  Member  falls  to  fulfill  any  of  Its 
obligations  to  the  Fund,  the  Governing 
Council  may.  by  a  three-fourths  majority  of 
the  total  number  of  votes,  suspend  Ha  mem- 
bership. The  Member  so  suspended  shall 
automatically  cease  to  be  a  Member  one  year 
from  the  date  of  its  suspension,  unless  the 
Council  decides  by  the  same  majority  of  the 
total  number  of  votes  to  restore  the  Member 
to  good  standing. 

ibi  While  under  suspension,  a  Member 
shall  not  be  entitled  to  exercise  any  rights 
under  this  Agreement  except  the  right  of 
withdrawal,  but  shall  remain  subject  to  all 
of  Its  obligations. 

Section  3 — Rights  and  Duties  of  States 
ceasing  to  be  Members: 

Whenever  a  State  ceases  to  be  a  Member, 
whether  by  withdrawal  or  through  the  oper- 
ation of  Section  2  of  this  Article.  It  shall 
have  no  rights  under  this  Agreement  except 
as  provided  In  this  Section  or  In  Section  2  of 
Article  11.  but  It  shall  remain  liable  for  all 
financial  obllgatlorts  undertaken  by  It  to  the 
Fund,  whether  as  Member,  borrower  or  other- 
wise. 

Section  4 — Termination  of  Operations  and 
Distribution  of  As-sets: 

(a)  The  Governing  Council  may  terminate 
the  Fund's  operations  by  a  three-fourths  ma- 
jority of  the  total  number  of  votes  After  such 
termination  of  operations  the  Fund  shall 
forthwith  cease  all  activities,  except  those  In- 
cidental to  the  orderly  realization  and  con- 
servation of  Its  assets  and  the  settlement  of 
Its  obligations.  Until  final  settlement  of  such 
obligations  and  the  dlstrlbvitlon  of  such  as- 
sets, the  Fund  shall  remain  In  existence  and 
all  rights  and  obligations  of  the  Fund  and 
Its  Members  under  this  Agreement  shall  con- 
tinue unimpaired,  except  that  no  Member 
may  be  suspended  or  may  withdraw. 

(b)  No  distribution  of  assets  shall  be  made 
to  Members  until  all  liabilities  to  creditors 
have  been  discharged  or  provided  for.  The 
Fund  shall  distribute  Its  assets  to  contribut- 
ing Members  pro  rata  to  the  contributions 
that  each  Member  has  made  to  the  resources 
of  the  Fund  Such  distribution  shall  be  de- 
cided by  the  Governing  Council  by  a  three- 
fourths  majority  of  the  total  Tiumber  of  votes 
and  shall  be  effected  at  such  times,  and  In 
such  currencies  or  other  assets  a.s  the  Gov- 
erning Council  shall  deem  fair  and  equitable 

ARTICLE  10 

Legal  status,  privileges  and  immunities 
Section  1 — Legal  Status: 
The  Pvind  shall  possess  International  legal 
personality. 


Section  a — Privileges  and  Immunities: 

(a)  The  Fund  shall  enjoy  In  the  territory 
of  each  of  its  Members  such  privileges  and 
Immunities  as  are  necessary  for  the  exer- 
cise of  its  functions  and  for  the  fulfillment 
of  Its  objective.  Representatives  of  Members, 
the  President  and  the  staff  of  the  Fund 
shall  enjoy  such  privileges  and  Immunities 
as  are  necessary  for  the  independent  exercise 
of  their  functions  In  connection  with  the 
Fund. 

(b)  The  privileges  and  Immunities  referred 
to  In  paragraph  la)  shall: 

(I)  In  the  territory  of  any  Member  that 
has  acceded  to  the  Convention  on  the  Privi- 
leges and  Immunities  of  the  Specialized 
Agencies  In  respect  of  the  Fund,  be  as  de- 
fined In  the  standard  clauses  of  that  Conven- 
tion as  modified  by  an  annex  thereto  ap- 
proved by  the  Governing  Council; 

( II )  In  the  territory  of  any  Member  that 
has  acceded  to  the  Convention  on  the  Privi- 
leges and  Immunities  of  the  Sp>eclall23ed 
Agencies  only  in  respect  of  agencies  other 
than  the  Fund,  be  as  defined  In  the  standard 
clauses  of  that  Convention,  except  If  such 
Member  notifies  the  Depository  that  such 
clauses  shall  not  apply  to  the  Fvind  or  shall 
apply  subject  to  such  modifications  as  may 
be  specified  In  the  notification; 

(III)  be  as  defined  In  other  agreements 
entered  Into  by  the  Fund. 

(c)  In  respect  of  a  Member  that  Is  a  group- 
ing of  States.  It  shall  ensure  that  the  privi- 
leges and  immunities  referred  to  In  this 
Article  are  applied  In  the  territories  of  all 
members  of  the  grouping. 

ARTICLE  1  1 

Interpretation  and  arbitration 

Section    1 — Interpretation  : 

(a)  Any  question  of  interpretation  or  ap- 
plication of  the  provisions  of  this  Agree- 
ment arising  between  any  Member  and  the 
Fund  or  between  Members  of  the  Fund,  shall 
be  submitted  to  the  Executive  Board  for 
decision  If  the  question  particularly  affects 
any  Member  of  the  Fund  not  represented 
on  the  Executive  Board,  that  Member  shall 
be  entitled  to  be  represented  In  accordance 
with  regulations  to  be  adopted  by  the  Gov- 
erning Council. 

(b)  Where  the  Executive  Board  has  given 
a  decision  pursuant  to  sub-section  (a),  any 
Member  may  require  that  the  question  be 
referred  to  the  Governing  Council,  whose 
decision  shall  be  final  Pending  the  decision 
of  the  Governing  Council,  the  Fund  may,  so 
far  as  It  deems  necessary,  act  on  the  basis 
of  the  decision  of   the  Executive   Board. 

Section    2 — Arbitration: 

In  the  case  of  a  dispute  l>etween  the 
Fund  and  a  State  that  has  ceased  to  be  a 
Member,  or  between  the  Fund  and  any 
Member  upon  the  termination  of  the  opera- 
tions of  the  Fund,  such  dispute  shall  be 
submitted  to  arbitration  by  a  tribunal  of 
three  arbitrators  One  of  the  arbitrators 
shall  be  appointed  by  the  Fund,  another  by 
the  Member  or  former  Member  concerned 
and  the  two  parties  shall  appoint  the  third 
arbitrator,  who  shall  be  the  Chairman  If 
within  forty-five  days  of  receipt  of  the  re- 
quest for  arbitration  either  party  has  not 
appointed  an  arbitrator,  or  If  within  thirty 
days  of  the  appointment  of  two  arbitrators 
the  third  arbitrator  has  not  been  appointed, 
either  party  may  request  the  President  of 
the  Interi.itlonal  Court  of  Justice,  or  such 
other  authority  as  may  have  been  pre- 
scribed by  regulations  adopted  by  the  Gov- 
erning Council,  to  appoint  an  arbitrator. 
The  procedure  of  the  arbitration  shall  be 
fixed  by  the  arbitrators,  but  the  Chairman 
shall  have  full  power  to  settle  all  questions 
of  procedure  In  any  case  of  disagreement 
with  respect  thereto  A  majority  vote  of  the 
arbitrators  shall  be  sufficient  to  reach  a 
decision,  which  shall  be  final  and  binding 
upon  the  parties. 


ARTICLE  12 

Amendments 

(a)  Any  proposal  to  amend  this  Agreement 
made  by  a  Member  or  by  the  Executive  Board 
shall  be  communicated  to  the  President  who 
shall  notify  all  Members.  The  President  shall 
refer  proposals  to  amend  this  Agreement 
made  by  a  Member  to  the  Executive  Board, 
which  shall  submit  Its  recommendations 
thereon  to  the  Governing  Council. 

(b)  Amendments  shall  be  adopted  by  the 
Governing  CouncU  by  a  four-fifths  majority 
of  the  total  number  of  votes.  Amendments 
shall  enter  Into  force  three  months  after 
their  adoption  unless  otherwise  specified  by 
the  Governing  Council,  except  that  any 
amendment  modifying: 

(1)   the  right  to  withdraw  from  the  Fund; 

(U)  the  voting  majority  requirements  pro- 
vided for  In  this  Agreement; 

(HI)  the  limitation  on  liability  provided 
for  in  Section  4  of  Article  3; 

(Iv)  the  procedure  for  amending  this 
.Agreement, 

shall  not  come  Into  force  until  written  ac- 
ceptance of  such  amendment  by  all  Members 
Is  received  by  the  President. 

(c)  The  Preiildent  shall  Immediately  notify 
all  Members  and  the  Depository  of  any 
amendments  that  are  adopted  and  of  the 
date  of  entry  Into  force  of  any  such  amend- 
ments, 

ARTICLE     13 

Final  clauses 
Section  I — Signature,  Ratification.  Accept- 
ance, Approval  and  Accession : 

(a)  This  Agreement  shall  be  open  for  sig- 
nature I  at  ...  In  Rome  from  .  .  .  to  .  ,  , 
and  thereafter]  '  afthe  Headquarters  of  the 
United  Nations  In  New  York  by  the  States 
listed  In  Schedule  I  to  this  Agreement  |as 
soon  as  the  initial  contributions  Indicated 
In  that  Schedule  for  categories  I  and  II 
amount  to  at  least  the  equivalent  of  1,000 
million  United  States  dollars  (valued  as 
o'  .  .')  '  SIgnatary  States  may  become 
parties  by  depositing  an  instrument  of  rati- 
fication, acceptance  or  approval;  non-signa- 
tory States  listed  In  Schedule  I  may  become 
parties  by  depositing  an  instrument  of  acces- 
sion. Instruments  of  ratification,  acceptance, 
approval  and  accession  by  States  in  category 
I  or  II  shall  specify  the  amount  of  the  initial 
contribution  the  State  undertakes  to  make 
Signatures  may  be  affixed  and  Instruments  of 
ratification,  acceptance,  approval  or  accession 
deposited  by  such  States  until  one  year  after 
the  entry  Into  force  of  this  Agreement 

(b)  States  listed  In  Schedule  I  that  have 
not  become  parties  to  this  Agreement  within 
one  year  after  Its  entry  Into  force  and  States 
that  are  not  so  listed,  may.  after  approval 
of  their  membership. by  the  Governing  Coun- 
cil, become  parties  by  depositing  an  Instru- 
ment of  accession. 

Section  2— Depositary : 

(a)  The  Secretary-General  of  the  Uuitcd 
Nations  shall  be  the  Depositary  of  this 
Agreement 

(b)  The  Depositary  shall  send  notifications 
concerning  this  Agreement: 


•  Alternative  texts,  the  first  of  which  would 
be  used  If  US.  $1,000  million  can  be  entered 
Into  Schedule  I  at  the  Plenipotentiary  Con- 
ference; If  this  amount  Ls  not  then  attained, 
the  Secretary-General  could  be  authorized, 
by  a  resolution  of  the  Plenipotentiary  Con- 
ference (see  Annex  II),  to  enter  pledges  re- 
ceived later  on  the  Schedule.  In  which  event 
the  words  bracketed  at  the  end  of  the  sen- 
tence would  be  usv;d  Instead  of  those  In  the 
first  bracket 

'The  date  of  the  opening  of  the  Plenipo- 
tentiary Conference  Is  to  be  Inserted  In  this 
blank. 
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(I)  until  one  year  after  Us  entry  Into 
force,  to  the  States  listed  in  Schedule  I  of 
thl.s  Agreement,  and  after  such  entry  Into 
force  to  all  Slates  parties  to  this  agreement 
as  well  as  to  those  approved  f(  r  membership 
by   the   Governing'    Council; 

(II)  to  the  Preparatory  Comnils,sion  estab- 
lished by  the  I'leuipot^ntlary  Conference  on 
the  Establishment  of  the  Fund,  as  long  as 
It  remains  in  existence,  and  thereafter  to 
the  President. 

Section  3 — Entry   into   Force: 

(a)  This  Agreement  .shall  enter  Into  force 
upon  receipt  by  the  Dep()slt.ar>-  ot  Instru- 
ments of  ratification.  appro\al  or  accession 
from  at  least  6  States  m  category  I.  6  States 
in  category  II  and  2,5  States  In  catet;ory  III, 
provided  that  such  Uustruments  ha\e  been 
deposited  by  States  in  categories  I  and  II 
the  aggregate  of  whose  Initial  contributions 
specified  In  such  Instruments  amounts  to  at 
least  750  million  United  States  dollars 
(valued  as  of  .  .  ,  .*),  and  further  provided 
such  entry  into  force  takes  place  within 
eighteen  months  of  the  date  on  which  this 
Agreement  Is  opened  for  Rienature  ur  by 
such  later  date  as  the  States  that  have 
deposited  such  instruments  by  the  end  of 
that  period  may  decide,  by  a  two-thirds 
majority  of  each  category,  and  as  they  notify 
to  the  Depyosltary. 

(b)  For  States  that  deposit  an  Instrument 
of  ratification,  acceptance,  approval  or  ac- 
cession stibsequent  to  the  entry  into  force 
of  this  Agreement,  It  shall  enter  Into  force 
on  the  date  of  such  deposit 

Section  4 — Reservatlon.s : 

Reservations  may  only  be  made  t<j  Sec- 
tion 2  of  Article  11  of  this  Apreement. 

Section  5 — Authoritative  Tests: 

The  versions  of  this  Apreement  In  the 
Arabic,  English,  French  and  Spanish  lan- 
guages shall   each   be   equally   anth'rltatlve 

SCHEDULE    I 

Part  I — States  Eli0ble  for  Original  Member- 
sh  ip 
Category  I 
1. 
2. 


Category   III 


1. 
2. 


1. 
2, 


1. 
2. 


Category  II 


Category  III 


Part  11 — Pledges  of  Initial  Contributions  • 
States,  Currency  Unit,  Amount  In  Currency 
(millions),  and   Equivalent   In   SDRs    •• 
(millions) 

Category  I 
1. 
2. 


Sub  total. 

Category  II 
1. 
2, 


Sub  total. 

•  Subject  to  obtaining,  where  required,  the 
necessary  legislative  approval.  This  footnote 
Is  Intended  to  become  part  of  the  Agreement 

••  Si)eclal  Drawing  Rlehts  of  the  Interna- 
tional Monetary  Fund  valued  a.s  of  (date 
of  the  opening  of  the  Plenipotentiary  Con- 
ference). This  footnote  Is  Intended  to  be- 
come part  of   the   Atrreement. 


Sub  total. 

Total. 

SCHEDVLE    II 

iThe  following  constitutes  an  outline  vi 
S<hedule  II  of  the  Agreement,  referred  to  m 
.Sections  3ia).  5iai.  5(bi  and  6iai  of  Article 
(:■  Ti;e  Schedule  is  to  consist  of  three  parts. 
tine  lor  each  category  of  Members,  and  as 
ijidicated  m  footnote  2  to  that  Article,  It  is 
iinders;<^Kxl  that  the  prospective  Members  in 
r-ac!i  category  are  to  agree  on  their  respec- 
tive parts  of  Schedule  II  and  Inform  the 
Secret,ary-General  thereof,  through  the  Ex- 
ecutive birect.<.)r  of  the  World  Food  Council, 
iC  nr  before  the  PlenifXitentiary  Conference.] 

Fart  I    ]  Category  I| 

Part  II   (Category  II] 

Part  n    ] Category  III] 

Sub-part  A:  Distribution  of  Votes  In  the 
Governing  Council    (Article  6.  Section  3(a)  l 

Sub-part  B:  Election  of  Members  of  the 
Executive  Board  and  their  Alternates  (Article 
6,  Section  5(a)  and  (bi  i 

Sub-part  C:  Distribution  of  Votes  in  the 
Executive  Board  (Article  6,  Section  6(ai  i 

COMPLETION    OF    PART    11    OF    SCHEDULE    I DRAFT 

RESOLUTION   FOR    TUF    PLENIPOTENTL^R Y    CON- 
FTTRENCE  ' 

The  Plenipotentiary  Conference   on   the  Es- 
tablishment  oi   IF  AD 

Requests  the  Secretary-General  of  the 
United  Nations  to  enter  into  Part  II  ol 
.Schedule  I  of  the  .A.greement  Establishing 
the  International  Fund  for  Agricultural  De- 
velopment the  amounts  of  initial  coruribu- 
tions  notified  to  him  by  States  lisied  m  Part 
I  of  that  Schedule,  as  well  as  any  changes  m 
the  amounts  notified  to  him  by  States  whose 
contributions  are  already  so  entered,  until 
the  date  the  total  amount  specified  m  Sec- 
tion 1(a)  of  Article  13  of  the  Agreement  is 
attained,  and  to  open  the  A^eement  for  sig- 
nature on  that  date  In  accordance  with 
that  Section 

Mr.  PERCY  Mr  Piasident.  I  am  co- 
sponsor  and  strong  supporter  of  the 
amendment  offered  by  Uie  Senator  from 
Massachusetts  'Mr.  Brooke  i  to  appro- 
priate 5200.000. 000  for  the  contribution 
of  the  United  States  to  the  International 
Fund  for  Agricultural  Development — 
IFAD. 

It  is  important  for  Uie  Senate  to  ap- 
propriate these  funds  for  several  reasoni^ 

First,  budget  authority  is  available  un- 
der the  second  concurrent  resolution  for 
fiscal  year  1976 

Second,  the  President  ha.s  requested 
tlie  appropriation  at  this  time  so  that  the 
United  States  will  be  in  a  position  to  take 
the  lead  at  tJie  June  10  and  11  meeting  ol 
plenipotentiaries  m  Rome  called  to  sign 
the  articles  of  agreement  establishing 
the  Fund  By  fulfilling  our  pledge  and 
making  an  actual  contribution,  the 
United  States  can  set  an  example  for  the 
rest  of  the  world. 

Third,  the  executive  branch  has  con- 
sulted with  Congress  from  tunc  w  time  as 
the  agreement  ha-s  been  drafted  by  a 
group  of  interested  governments  Mem- 
bers of  Congre.ss.  in  turn,  have  uidicated 
their  interest  and  support  for  effective 
US.   participation   m   this  venture  ever 


'  This  resolution  will  only  be  required  i' 
the  second  alternative  version  of  the  first 
sentence  of  Section  Kai  of  Article  13  is  used 
(see  footnote  3  to  that  Article). 


Since  it  was  proposed  by  the  OPEC  na- 
tions at  the  1974  World  Food  Conference 

Fourth.  IFAD  has  the  potential  to  at- 
tract substantial  new  resources  from  the 
OPEC  nations  as  well  as  more  traditional 
donors  and  thereby  tc>  become  a  ma.ior 
source  of  funds  to  help  tlie  poorest  of  the 
food  deficit  countries  to  finance  pro- 
grams and  pro.iects  that  support  agri- 
cultural production  and  improved  nutri- 
tion. Literally  billions  of  dollars  must  be 
invested  m  tlie^e  countries  if  we  are  to 
achieve  the  objective  set  by  the  World 
Pood  Conference  of  eliminating  hunger 
and  malnutrition  m  a  decade's  time. 

Fifth,  by  appropriating  the  funds  now 
the  Congress  will  not  be  giving  away  $200 
million  with  no  strings  attached.  As  I  un- 
derstand It.  the  full  U.S.  contribution  will 
not  actually  be  deluered  unless  an.d 
until— 

The  articles  of  agreement  are  signed 
which  will  take  place  only  when  the  Sec- 
retary General  of  the  United  Nations  has 
been  notified  of  pledges  totaling  SI 
billion; 

The  agreement  enters  mtCi  force,  which 
will  take  place  when  it  is  ratified  by 
states  making  firm  contributions  totaling 
S750  million,  payable  withm  30  days;  and 

All  conditions  of  the  authorizmg  legis- 
lation—Public Law  94-161 — have  been 
fulfilled 

Mr.  President,  although  I  look  with 
some  misgivings  on  the  proliferation  of 
international  organizations  m  which  the 
United  States  participates  and  to  which 
It  contributes.  I  nonetheless  feel  that  m 
thLs  instance  we  are  dealing  with  a  new 
mstitution  which  has  a  real  chance  lor 
success. 

It  ha.':  clearly  defined  and  worthy  ob- 
jectives. It  see^ns  likely  to  be  able  to  at- 
tract substantial  resources.  By  working 
through  existmg  agencies,  it  will  not  add 
layer  upon  layer  to  the  international 
bureaucracy  Moreover,  the  articles  of 
apreement  has  been  drawn  m  such  a  way 
as  to  assure  that  the  United  States  will 
have  a  voice  m  the  governing  bodies 
roughly  proportional  to  the  size  of  lU"- 
contribution 

For  all  these  reasons  I  urge  the  Senate 
to  adopt  this  amendment 

Mr.  BROOKE  I  have  discussed  this 
amendment  with  the  distinguished  chair- 
man of  the  Appropriations  Com.rmttee 
and  the  distinguished  subchairman  'Mr 
McGee  I ,  who  IS  a  cosponsor.  as  are  many 
of  my  colleagues,  of  the  amendment,  and 
it^  is  my  understanding  they  are  willing 
to  accept  this  amendment. 

Mr  McGEE  Mr  President,  as  a  spon- 
sor of  the  amend.ment  offered  by  my  dis- 
tmguLshed  colleague.  Senator  Edwafp 
Brooke,  which  would  appropriate  our 
$200  million  contribution  to  the  Interna- 
tional Fund  for  Agricultural  Develop- 
ment, I  believe  it  is  imperative  that  we 
move  expeditiously  on  its  approval  for 
a  variety  of  reasons 

By  way  of  background.  IFAD  was  pro- 
posed during  the  1974  Rome  World  Food 
Conference  as  a  means  of  assisting  poor 
developing  nations  in  increasing  their 
food  production.  Contributions  to  the 
Fund  are  expected  to  reach  $1  billion  of 
which  $500  million  is  expected  to  be  con- 
tributed by  the  Organization  of  Petro- 
leum Exporting  Countries — OPEC — and 
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$500  million  by  the  Western  industri- 
alized nations. 

Hearings  on  the  administration's  ap- 
propriations request  were  completed  yes- 
terday before  the  Senate  Foreign  Oper- 
ations  Appropriations  Subcommittee. 

IFAD  represents  the  first  major  con- 
tribution of  OPEC  funds  to  a  multilateral 
development  fund.  This  is  a  significant 
development,  particularly  since  the  For- 
eign Operations  Appropriations  Subcom- 
mittee has  expressed  its  concern  for  the 
past  2  years  that  OPEC  nations  were  not 
doing  enough  in  the  way  of  providing  re- 
sources to  multilateral  development  ef- 
forts. Thus,  a  goal  of  the  Congress  will 
be  achieved  with  the  signing  of  the 
formal  articles  of  agreement  for  IFAD 
at  a  meeting  to  be  held  in  Rome  June 
10  and  11. 

What  is  particularly  unique  about 
rPAD  is  the  fact  it  does  not  establish  a 
new  international  bureaucracy.  These 
funds  will  be  channeled  through  existing 
international  financial  institutions  for 
specific  agricultural  and  nutrition  proj- 
ects in  the  poorest  developing  countries. 

Support  for  the  Fund  has  been  stimu- 
lated and  encouraged  by  the  Congress. 
The  necessary  authorization  was  con- 
tained in  H.R.  9005.  the  International 
Development  and  Food  Assistance  Act  of 
1975  which  passed  the  Senate  by  a  vote 
of  54  to  41  last  fall. 

The  contribution  represents  20  percent 
of  the  total  projected  for  the  Fund.  Fur- 
thermore, the  authorizing  committees 
have  stipulated  in  H.R.  9005  that  should 
contributions  not  t>e  forthcoming  from 
other  nations  in  the  full  amount,  tlie 
United  States  would  be  required  to  make 
a  proportionately  reduced  contribution. 
The  Fund's  articles  of  agreement  are  still 
subject  to  congressional  scrutiny  and  ap- 
proval following  the  June  10  meeting 
in  Rome  of  donor  countries  and  prior  to 
the  actual  obligation  of  funds. 

Why  the  urgency  in  acting  on  IFAD 
appropriations  today?  First,  provision 
has  already  been  made  for  our  contri- 
bution to  IFAD  in  the  second  concurrent 
budget  resolution  for  fiscal  year  1976. 
No  provision  has  been  made  by  the 
budget  committees  for  a  contribution  in 
fiscal  year  1977. 

Second,  following  more  than  a  year 
of  international  negotiations,  a  meeting 
has  been  called  for  June  10  at  which 
time  participating  governments  will  rat- 
ify the  Funds  articles  of  agreement  and 
formalize  their  pledges  of  funds.  It  Is 
essential  the  U.S.  Government  be  in  a 
position  to  announce  our  full  participa- 
tion in  IFAD.  In  the  absence  of  the  ap- 
propriation the  Implementation  process 
would  be  slowed  and  we  risk  the  possibil- 
ity of  dampening  the  enthusiasm  of 
other  nations  in  making  their  pledges. 

By  supporting  this  appropriation  for 
IFAD  we  can  serve  two  important  ob- 
jectives of  both  the  legislative  and  ex- 
ecutive branches  of  Government:  in- 
creasing food  production  to  alleviate 
hunger  and  mulnutrition  in  the  world, 
and  attracting  substantial  OPEC  con- 
tributions to  tliis  effort. 

Mr    BROOKE    Yes. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  if  the 
Senator  will  yield,  I  just  wanted  to  ex- 
press my  support  and  to  point  out  this 


comes  out  of  the  Rome  Conference  in 
which  the  United  States  assumed  a  very 
distinguished  but  a  very  strong  position 
in  connection  with  food  supplies;  is  that 
correct? 

Mr  BROOKE.  That  is  correct,  and  the 
Senator  is  a  cosponsor  of  the  amend- 
ment, and  we  are  very  grateful  to  have 
him  as  a  consponsor. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  might  point  out.  Mr. 
President,  these  planted  and  very  broad 
assertions  that  we  are  contributing  bil- 
lions to  this,  that,  or  the  other  thing 
abroad  fly  in  the  face  of  the  facts.  This 
is  a  very  tight  and  a  very  well-consid- 
ered program.  I  congratulate  the  Sen- 
ator because  we  contribute  one-fifth 
and  others  contribute  four-fifths. 

Mr.  BROOKE.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  In  addition,  it  is  for  the 
most  basic  needs  of  hundreds  of  mil- 
lions of  people.  I  wish  my  colleagues 
could  have  been  to  Nairobi  with  me  and 
with  Senator  Ribicoff  and  Secretary 
Kissinger  to  see  the  representatives  of 
hundreds  of  millions,  3  billion,  people  in 
this  condition  represented  there,  and 
then  think  of  our  world  in  peace  and 
morality  and  well-being  in  those  terms. 

I  congratulate  the  Senator. 

Mr.  BROOKE.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  New  York. 

Mr.  McGEE.  We  are  ready  for  a  vote. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Massachu- 
setts. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  KENNEDY  I  understand  the  Sen- 
ator f jom  South  Dakota  has  an  amend- 
ment. 

PRrVtLEGE   OF   THE   FLOOR 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  James 
OConnell  may  have  the  privilege  of  the 
floor  during  the  consideration  of  this 
measure. 

ITie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  .so  ordered. 

Mr.  ABOUREZK.  Mr.  President.  I 
have  an  amendment  at  the  desk. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows : 

On  page  13,  after  line  26,  Insert  the  follow- 
ing new  material : 

"FOREIGN    ASSISTANCE 

"For  an  additional  amount  for  Interna- 
tional  Disaster  Assistance, 

"For  the  period  July  1,  1976.  through  Sep- 
tember 30.  1976.  $20,000,000,  for  emergency 
relief,  rehabilitation,  and  humanitarian  as- 
sistance to  the  people  of  Lebanon. 

"No  such  funds  shall  be  made  available 
until  authorized." 

Mr.  ABOUREZK.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
discussed  this  amendment  with  the  dis- 
tinguished chairman  of  the  Appropria- 
tions Committee  and  the  minority  rank- 
ing member,  Senator  Young,  and  they 
have  agreed  to  accept  the  amendment. 

I  might  just  say.  by  way  of  brief  ex- 
planation, the  reason  it  is  necessary  to 
move,  to  proceed,  in  this  manner  is  that 
while  the  bill  has  not  yet  been  author- 
ized *he  President  has  just  s°nt  down  a 
request  this  morning  for  authorization, 
and  if  we  do  not  get  it  on  this  appropria- 
tions bill,  subject  to  the  authorization. 


the  humanitarian  relief  will  not  get  to 
Lebanon  in  time  to  do  any  good  this 
year.  It  would  be  next  year  t>efore  it  got 
there. 

Mr.  BROOKE.  Mr  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  ABOUREZK.  Yes. 

Mr.  BROOKE.  I  just  want  to  com- 
mend the  distinguished  Senator  for  this 
amendment.  It  is  certainly  essential,  and 
I  wish  it  could  be  more,  because  more  is 
needed,  as  the  Senator  knows. 

Mr.  ABOUREZK.  I  would  be  happy  lo 
modify  it 

Mr.  BROOKE.  No:  I  do  not  ask  the 
Senator  to  do  that  under  the  circum- 
stances of  our  fiscal  restraint. 

I  do  think  it  is  important  for  us  to 
pass  this  amendment  because  there  is 
such  a  crying  need  for  it.  There  has  been 
such  disaster  that  I  do  not  know  of  any 
place  in  the  world  at  the  present  time 
that  has  undergone  more  than  the  people 
of  Lebanon,  and  I  commend  the  distin- 
guished Senator  for  proposing  this 
amendment.  We  are  very  pleased  to 
accept  it. 

Mr.  ABOUREZK.  I  thank  the  Senator 
verj'  much. 

Senator  Kennedy  wishes  to  be  listed 
as  a  cosponsor  on  tlie  amendment,  and 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  he  be  per- 
mitted to  do  so. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BROOKE  I  do  not  know  if  I 
cosponsored  it. 

Mr.  ABOUREZK.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  Senator  Brooke  be  named 
as  a  cosponsor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Very  weU, 
the  name  of  the  Senator  from  Massachu- 
sett.G  will  be  added 

The  question  Ls  on  agreeing  to  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  South 
Dakota. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I  send 
an  amendment,  on  behalf  of  myself  and 
the  Senator  from  South  Dakota  iMr. 
McGovERN>.  the  Senator  from  South 
Carolina  (Mr.  Hollings'.  the  Senator 
from  New  York  i  Mr.  Javits  ) .  and  my  col- 
league, the  Senator  from  Massachusetts 
•  Mr.  Brooke)  to  the  desk  and  ask  for 
its  Immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The 
clerk  will  state  the  amendment. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows : 

The  Senator  from  Massachusetts  (Mr 
Kennedy)  for  himself  and  others  proposes 
an  amendment: 

On  page  6.  after  line  4.  Insert  at  the  end 
thereof  a  new  paragraph,  as  follows: 

"Special    Supplemental    Food    Program" 

"For  an  additional  amount  for  the  "Special 
Supplemental  Food  Program.'  for  the  period 
July    1.    1976.   through   September   30.    1976, 
$62,500,000.    to   remain    available    until    ex- 
pended. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President.  I  wi.sh 
to  take  this  opportunity  to  offer  an 
amendment  to  the  second  supplemental 
appropriation  for  programs  to  assist  in 
feeding  needy  women,  infants,  and  chil- 
dren. 

The  amendment  is  necessary  if  one  of 
the  most  valuable  programs  we  now  have 
is  to  continue  at  its  current  level,  or  he 
slowed  down  by  the  continued  mLsadmln- 
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Istration  of  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture. 

The  women,  infant.'^,  and  children  pro- 
gram, known  as  WIC,  provides  higii  pro- 
tein diet  supplement'^  lo  low-income 
pregnant  women,  infants,  and  children 

It  iias  been  .shown  tliat  the  program 
of  low  birth  weight,  the  greatest  single 
cause  of  infant  mortality,  can  be  solved 
through  diet  supplementation.  We  are 
also  learning  that  birth  defects,  mental 
retardation,  and  slow  learning  can  be 
lessened  through  diet  supplementation 
of  high  risk  groups. 

This  program  now  sen'es  tliousands  of 
people  in  my  State.  However,  there  are 
40,000  additional  deserving  eligible  peo- 
ple who  have  been  on  the  waiting  h.-^t  for 
months  in  Mas.sachu.sett.s  TJirougliout 
tlie  United  States  over  50.000  people  are 
forced  to  remain  on  waiting  lists  be- 
cause of  misadministration  of  the  U.S. 
Department  of  Agriculture. 

In  order  to  partially  meet  this  huge 
outstanding  need,  I  i)ropose  providing 
$62.5  million  in  transition  quarter  lunds 
for  the  WIC  program,  to  cover  tlie  period 
July  1  through  September  30,  1976. 

The  Department  of  Agriculture  claims 
that  this  money  is  not  necessary,  that 
unspent  funds  from  this  fiscal  year  can 
be  carried  over  into  the  transition 
quarter. 

I  don't  think  it  is  a  good  idea  for  Con- 
gress to  endorse  this  move. 

First  of  all.  the  reason  there  are  un- 
spent funds  is  that  the  Department,  since 
October  of  1975.  has  refused  to  obey  the 
law  and  fund  the  WIC  program  at  tlie 
level  of  $250  miUion.  If  they  had  done 
so.  and  they  could  easily  have  given  the 
number  of  outstanding  applicants,  there 
wouldn't  k>e  any  carryover. 

By  allowing  them  to  use  this  money  for 
the  transition  quarter,  we  would  be  re- 
warding them  for  foot  drai,'ginp,  for 
denying  pregnant  women  and  children 
what  they  are  entitled  to  under  the  law. 

Secondly,  unless  this  separate  appro- 
priation of  $62.5  miUion  is  made  for  the 
transition  quarter,  no  new  WIC  partici- 
pants, of  the  over  one  half  million  now 
on  file,  will  ever  be  allowed  into  the 
program. 

Given  the  high  effectiveness  and  low 
cost  of  this  program.  thL";  would  be  a 
tragic  mistake  of  public  policy. 

Mr.  President,  this  $62.5  million  is 
merely  a  pro  rata  amount  of  the  $250 
million  yearly  budeet  for  WIC.  It  repre- 
sents no  increase. 

Both  the  Senate  and  the  Hou.'^e  in  tiieir 
budget  re.solutions  have  allowed  for  this 
$62.5  million.  It  is  therefore  clearly 
within  our  budgetary  ceiling. 

On  March  30  I  participat<>d  in  a  hear- 
ing in  which  a  pai-.el  of  WIC  adminis- 
trators, health  official'^,  and  participant'; 
appeared  before  the  Senate  nutrition 
committee  and  te^itified  on  the  tremen- 
dous positive  health  effects  of  this  pro- 
gram, and  of  the  great  existing  need  for 
conditioned  funding  for  moderate 
growth. 

Decent  meals  and  nutritional  diets  are 
the  fundamental  ingredients  for  some  of 
the  best  care  and  warmest  affection  any 
new  baby  could  re'ceive  Our  Nation's 
farms  produce  more  tlian  enough  to  feed 


all  of  our  people.  Our  abundance  is  al- 
most miraculous.  It  is  needless  for  any- 
one to  go  undernourished  in  America. 
And  there  is  no  excuse  for  newborn 
babies  and  their  mothers  to  suffer  from 
inadequate  feeding. 

WIC  is  especially  structured  to  deliver 
tho.se  foodstuffs  that  can  begin  to  build 
.'^trong.  prcxiuctive  bodies  and  minds. 

Mothers  in  Maf.sachusetts  receive  milk. 
etig.'i.  cereal,  fruit  juices,  cheese,  and  for- 
tified formulas  for  themselves  and  for 
their  children.  Under  the  supervision  of 
trained  medical  jjersonnel  in  a  health 
rare  facility,  both  the  mothers  and  their 
children  can  also  receive  the  basic  health 
rare  they  need  along  with  a.ssistance  in 
preparing  the  meals  that  are  so  vital  to 
liieir  well-being. 

That  Ls  tlie  way  tlie  WIC  program  op- 
erates today  for  10.000  low-income  resi- 
dents in  five  local  WIC  programs  in  Mas- 
sachusetts. But  health  department  offi- 
cials have  requc-^ted  the  U.S.  Department 
of  Agriculture  to  extend  as.'-istancc  to  an 
additional  41.000  people  in  Mas.sachu- 
setts.  Even  at  that  level.  Massachusetts 
authorities  would  only  attend  to  the 
needs  of  one-fourth  of  the  200.000  moth- 
ers and  children  who  really  deserve  WIC 
benefits. 

WIC  program  officials  like  Janet  Ber- 
kenfield  and  Georgia  MattLson  from 
Ma&sachusett';.  know  only  too  well  tliat 
Federal  officials  have  contrived  ways  to 
avoid  feeding  people  instead  of  working 
toward  the  goab;  of  this  vital  program: 

First,  WIC  mast  help  children  who 
are  at  high  risk  of  malnutrition  get  a 
healthy  start  in  life. 

Second.  WIC  should  supply  mothers 
witii  tlie  nutritional  resources  they  need 
both  to  maintain  their  own  health  and 
to  provide  for  their  children. 

But.  local  WIC  official.';  are  forced  to 
wonder  how  these  goals  can  be  attained 
when  USDA  acknowledges  that  no  more 
than  $189  million  will  be  sent  out  of  the 
S250  million  appropriated  for  WIC.  and 
tliat  IS  a  generous  estimat.e  of  USDA's 
shortfall. 

Lawyers  for  the  Food  Research  and 
Action  Center  predict  that  no  less  than 
$94  milhon,  and  maybe  as  much  as  $140 
million,  has  been  impounded  by  tlie  De- 
parLmenl  m  its  intransigence  on  this 
program.  Left  over  from  fiscal  year  1975. 
USDA  could  be  holding  back  between 
$33  million  and  $50  million  For  fiscal 
year  1976.  Congress  api-iropriated  $250 
million.  With  the  leftover  funds,  between 
$283  million  and  $300  million  should  be 
available  for  this  year's  program.  But 
the  Department  claims  that  only  $160 
million  to  $189  million  will  be  spent  this 
year  What  happens  to  the  rest  of  the 
funds''  When  I  joined  with  26  other  Sen- 
ators on  March  9  to  request  the  Depart- 
ment to  explain  tliis  delay — this  is  the 
same  question  we  asked. 

If  there  are  no  more  needy  children 
out  there — the  money  ought  not  be 
squandered  But.  if  conditions  in  other 
States  are  like  thase  in  Mas.sachusetts. 
tiien  only  one-fifth  of  those  in  need  are 
receiving  the  benefits  for  which  they  are 
eligible. 

The.se  figures  are  appalling — USD.A. 
sits  on  46  percent  of  the  money,  while 


80  percent  of  the  babies  and  their  moth- 
ers go  without  decent  care. 

As  a  nation,  can  we  afford  to  defer  the 
deliverv-  of  this  essential  attention  and 
help  for  the  care  and  feeding  of  newborn 
children? 

I  certainly  feel  that  is  an  unwarranted 
and  unnecessar>-  step.  There  can  be  no 
easily  justifiable  way  to  continue  putting 
off  the  aid  these  famihes  need  for  good 
health. 

This  $62.5  million  requested  in  the 
amendment  I  am  offering  is  necessary 
to  .secure  the  benefits  of  'WIC  for  the 
I^eople  of  my  State  and  the  countr>-.  and 
should  be  added  to  the  second  supple- 
mental appropriation  bill,  H.R    13172 

Tlie  Senator  from  South  Dakota  and  I 
have  had  an  opjxjrtunity  to  talk  with  the 
chairman  of  the  committee  and.  I  he- 
lieve.  my  colleague  from  Massachusetts 
LS  informed  of  this  amendment  as  well 

Basically,  what  the  tlirusi  of  this 
amendment  is.  Mr.  President,  is  to  con- 
sider one  of  the  most  mentoriou.';  feed- 
ing and  nutrition  programs  which  is  tar- 
geted to  low-mconie  pregnant  mothers 
and  to  their  children  for  the  3  months 
during  the  transitional  quarter  at  ex- 
actly the  same  rate  as  it  has  been  funded 
during  the  period  of  this  past  year 

Under  the  recommendation  that  has 
come  from  the  USDA  they  would  phase 
this  years  resources  through  the  transi- 
tional period,  which  would  mean  diminu- 
tion of  resources  available  to  this  ex- 
tremely worthwhile  and  valuable  pro- 
gram. 

There  are  more  than  500.000  qualified 
applicants  waiting  to  participate  in  this 
program  throughout  tlie  country  These 
are  needy  mothers  and  needy  children 

Mr.  President.  I  hope  this  amendment 
can  be  accepted.  It  does  comply  with  the 
budget  recommendations  There  is  no 
increa,se  in  the  total  funding  program. 
It  just  mean^  the  tran.'^itional  period 
would  flow  at  the  expenditure  level  of  the 
previous  period. 

There  are  some  additional  concerns 
which  I  know  the  Senator  from  Wyo- 
ming is  interested  in.  involving  the  ques- 
tion of  the  failure  of  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  to  use  the  full  moneys  which 
have  been  appropriated  o\er  the  period 
of  the  past  year. 

I  know  this  has  been  of  concern  to  the 
Senator,  working  verj-  closely  with  the 
chairman  of  the  Nutrition  Committ.ee 
'Mr.  McGovERN* .  I  know  Mr.  McGovern 
has  chaired  hearings  and  worked  clcsely 
with  the  Senator  from  Wyoming. 

I  want  to  commend  both  of  them  for 
their  attention  to  this  particular  pro- 
eram  and  its  function  and  its  work.  I 
can  think  of  no  nutrition  program  which 
;s  more  nece.'^sarily  needed. 

I  am  plad  to  hear  from  the  Senator 
from  Wyoming  on  this. 

Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  Pre'-ident.  on  behalf 
of  the  Subcommittee.  I  am  willing  to  ac- 
cept the  amendment  to  add  $62.5  million 
for  WIC  and  take  it  to  conference 

When  the  matter  was  considered  :n 
committee,  no  additional  fund.';  ^^e^e 
provided  As  is  indicated  in  the  commit- 
tee's report,  this  was  done  on  the  repre- 
sentation of  the  Department  that  no  ad- 
ditional fimds  were  reouired  nor  couJd 
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they  be  utilized  through  the  transition 
period. 

But.  Mr.  President,  it  has  been  charged 
that  the  Department  has  its  current 
resources  only  because  it  had  delayed 
full  implementation  of  the  program  as 
provided  by  law.  If  this  is  the  situation, 
to  deny  further  funding  for  the  transi- 
tion period  would  be  to  reward  the  De- 
partment for  its  lack  of  zeal  in  imple- 
menting the  program.  This,  the  Senate 
should  not  do. 

To  provide  the.se  additional  funds  now 
might  cause  the  Department  some  ad- 
ministrative problems.  But  if  this  is  the 
situation,  that  cannot  be  avoided.  At  this 
time,  I  am  convinced,  however,  that  any 
such  problems  can  be  overcome  with 
little  difficulty. 

I  have  been  advised  that  this  amount, 
$62.5  million,  has  been  approved  by  the 
Budget  Committees  of  both  the  House 
and  the  Senate.  So.  on  the  basis  and 
with  that  understanding.  I  am  willing 
to  take  the  amendment  to  conference. 

Mr.  KENNEDY  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Wyoming  for  his  consideration  and 
for  his  attention,  as  well  as  the  chair- 
man of  the  Committee  on  Nutrition  and 
Human  Needs,  the  Senator  from  South 
Dakota  iMr.  McGoverni.  for  bringins 
this  matter  to  the  attention  of  all  the 
Senate,  and  their  willin£!ne.ss  to  take  this 
issue  to  the  conference. 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr.  President,  this 
amendment,  providing  $62  5  million  in 
transition  quarter  funding  for  the  WIC 
program,  is  necessary  if  this  valuable 
program  is  to  continue  providing  nutri- 
tional support  to  the  most  vulnerable 
among  us — low-income,  pregnant  wom- 
en, infants  and  children. 

WIC  is  currently  funded  at  $250  mil- 
lion for  a  12-month  period.  This  $62.5 
million  merely  represents  a  pro  rata 
share  of  that  amount. 

It  represents  no  increase  in  funding. 

The  Department  of  Agriculture  does 
not  want  to  spend  any  new  money  in  the 
transition  quarter.  They  would  prefer  to 
spend  money  that  will  not  be  used  this 
fiscal  year,  money  they  have  withheld 
from  over  a  half  million  deserving  WIC 
applicants  who  have  been  turned  away. 

The  Department  wants  to  spend  the 
$250  million  over  a  15-month,  not  a  12- 
month  period,  in  spite  of  copious  legis- 
lative history  to  the  contrary.  Their  plan 
would  amount  to  a  de  facto  deferral  of 
WIC  funds.  The  House  recently  over- 
whelmingly rejected  just  such  a  deferral 
request,  and  it  should  not  now  be  agreed 
to  in  another  form. 

If  the  Department  is  not  forced  to 
spend  a  separate  $62.5  million  in  tran- 
sition quarter  funds,  they  will  be  reward- 
ed for  not  having  spent  this  year's  WIC 
appropriation. 

I  do  not  and  cannot  believe  this  is  what 
Congress  intended,  not  with  the  great 
bipartisan  support  of  this  legislation. 

If  this  $62  5  million  is  not  appropriated 
for  the  transition  quarter,  not  only  will 
the  current  funding  level,  which  is  set 
in  law,  be  diminished,  but  not  one  of  the 
over  500.000  women  and  infants  who  are 
waiting  for  WIC  benefits  but  not  now 
being  reached,  will  be  served. 

Again.  I  cannot  imagine  this  is  what 
Congress  intended. 


Mr.  President,  this  $62.5  million  for 
WIC  has  been  approved  by  both  the 
Senate  and  House  Budget  Committees, 
and  has  been  included  as  part  of  the 
concurrent  budget  resolutions. 

It  is  therefore  clearly  within  our  own 
budgetary  guidelines  to  pass  this  amend- 
ment. 

Mr  President.  Congress  has  shown  its 
support  of  WIC  many  times.  The  people 
in  our  communities  are  making  extreme- 
ly valuable  use  of  it.  This  amendment 
will  help  insure  its  continued  success, 
and  should  be  supported  and  passed  in 
the  same  bipartisan  spirit  of  the  author- 
izing legislation,  passed  months  ago. 

I  am  delighted  to  be  joined  in  this 
amendment  by  Senator  Kennedy  and  I 
am  deeply  grateful  that  Senator  McGee, 
the  subcommittee  chairman  handling 
this  bill,  has  agreed  to  accept  it. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President.  I  rise  at 
this  time,  as  a  co-sponsor  of  the  Ken- 
nedy amendment,  to  express  my  great 
concern  over  the  adequacy  of  the  fund- 
ing level  provided  in  the  second  supple- 
mental appropriations  bill  for  the  "Sup- 
plemental Food  Program  for  Women. 
Infants,  and  Children."  commonly 
known  as  WIC. 

I  was  an  active  supporter  of  the  first 
WIC  legislation  in  1972.  a  co-sponsor  of 
the  1974  legislation  extending  the  WIC 
program  through  1975.  and  a  cosponsor 
of  S.  850,  the  1975  Amendments  to  the 
Child  Nutrition  Act  authorizing  an  an- 
nual appropriation  of  $250  million  for 
the  supplemental  food  program. 

For  this  reason  I  was  most  disturbed 
to  learn  that  the  Food  and  Nutrition 
Service  had  asked  for  only  $106  million 
for  the  first  7  months  of  fiscal  year  1976 
and  for  only  $80  million  for  the  re- 
mainder of  the  fiscal  year.  The  balance 
of  the  $250  million  authorization,  about 
62.5  million,  was  the  subject  of  an  order 
from  the  Administration  to  defer  actual 
appropriation  until  the  transition  quar- 
ter. The  House  of  Representatives  disap- 
proved the  deferral  order  in  April,  and 
thus  expressed  the  sense  of  the  House 
that  the  remaining  62.5  million  was  to  be 
appropriated  for  fiscal  year  1976  But,  by 
its  failure  to  request  that  the  remainder 
of  the  authorization  be  appropriated  in 
fi.scal  1976.  the  USDA  has  attempted  a 
de  facto  deferral.  If  this  amendment  does 
not  pass,  only  $186  million  will  be  ap- 
propriated for  fiscal  year  1976.  not  the 
$250  million  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated in  fiscal  1976  by  an  act  of  Congress, 
which  became  Public  Law  94-105,  on  Oc- 
tober 7.  1975. 

There  is  no  need  for  me  to  elaborate 
at  this  point  on  the  importance  of  the 
Supplemental  Food  Program  for  Wom- 
en. Infants,  and  Children.  Suffice  it  to 
say  that  this  program  is  one  of  the  most 
important  that  we  provide  for  under- 
privileged Americans.  Time  and  time 
again,  medical  experts  in  obstetrics  and 
pediatrics  have  testified  on  the  relation- 
ship between  low  income,  low  birth 
weight,  and  infant  mortality.  The  in- 
formative Report  of  the  Senate  Select 
Committee  on  Nutrition  and  Human 
Needs  entitled.  "To  Save  the  Children," 
concluded  in  this  regard  that. 

The  prevalence  of  low  birth  weight  and 
premature   babies   among   low   Income   f.'im- 


Ules  Is  staggering  To  a  large  extent,  the.se 
small  babies  are  the  result  of  poor  fetal  nu- 
trition. We  know  .  .  .  that  up  to  50  percent 
of  low  birth  weight  infants  may.  If  they 
survive,  be  too  dull  to  fend  for  themselves. 
It  has  been  estimated  that  75-85  percent  of 
all  mentally  defective  children  are  born  In  a 
poverty  environment.  All  the  statistical  data 
available  reaffirms  the  connection- between 
poverty  and  malnutrition,  between  malnu- 
trition and  disease. 

Together  with  the  supplemental  food 
program,  the  WIC  program  represents 
the  major  effort  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment to  ameliorate  the  problem  of  ma- 
ternal and  infant  malnutrition. 

What  I  find  so  disturbing  about  the 
failure  of  USDA  to  request  full  funding 
for  this  vital  program  is  that  it  reflects 
a  lack  of  awareness  of  the  long  run  cost- 
effectiveness  of  the  WIC  program.  It  has 
been  accurately  estimated  that  protein 
supplementation  costs  about  $10-$20  per 
pregnancy,  while  the  cost  of  correcting 
maternal  iron  deficiency  and  anemia  is 
about  $2-$5  per  pregnancy  If  these  min- 
imal amounts  are  not  expended,  however, 
the  cost  of  optimal  care  for  malnour- 
ished premature  infants  could  run  to 
$300  million  Furthermore,  the  total  cost 
of  an  entire  city's  supplemental  food 
program— between  $100,000  and  $500,- 
000 — is  less  than  the  estimated  lifetime 
expenses  of  caring  for  a  few  retarded 
infants. 

Even  more  significant,  in  my  opinion, 
is  the  fact  that  supplemental  feeding  for 
pregnant  women  and  infants  deemed  to 
be  "at  nutritional  risk"  ultimately  will 
save  us  millions  of  extra  dollars  in  hospi- 
tal and  medical  care,  in  specialized  edu- 
ucation  and  tutoring,  and  in  a  variety  of 
programs  which  now  are  designed  to  as- 
sist children  and  adults  who  are  mentally 
defective  as  a  result  of  poor  fetal  nutri- 
tion. In  the  long  run,  therefore,  the  WIC 
program  will  pay  for  itself  by  providing 
the  ounce  of  prevention  needed  to  break 
the  cycle  of  poverty  that  results  from 
inadequate  maternal  nutrition. 

I  support  the  amendment  to  restore 
$62.5  million  to  the  fiscal  year  1976  ap- 
propriation, therefore,  so  the  supple- 
mental food  program  for  women,  in- 
fants, and  children  will  receive  its  full 
authorization  of  $250  million. 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  Mr.  President,  this 
amendment,  providing  $62.5  million  in 
transition  quarter  funding  for  the  spe- 
cial supplemental  food  program  for 
women,  infants,  and  children — WIC — 
will  resolve  the  confusion  that  has  existed 
during  recent  months  as  to  the  funding 
level  at  which  WIC  was  intended  to 
operate. 

This  amendment  involves  no  increase 
In  funding.  It  merely  confirms  congres- 
sional intent  that  $62.5  million  will  be 
provided  during  the  transition  quarter 
for  WIC  as  a  prorated  level  of  the  $250 
million  appropriated  both  for  fiscal  year 
1976  and  1977,  and  authorized  for  fiscal 
year  1978  'P.L.  94-105) .  In  addition,  both 
the  House  and  Senate  passed  budget  res- 
olutions including  $6^.5  million  for  WIC 
during  the  transition  quarter  in  their 
budget  ceilings. 

Through  administrative  foot-dragging 
tiie  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture  has  » 
attempted  to  extend  coverage  of  the  $250 
million  fiscal  year  1976  WIC  funds  from 
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12  months  to  l.S  month.=; — to  include  the 
transition  quarter.  Thu.s  USDA  has  been 
underspending  from  the  levels  authorized 
overwhelmingly  last  year  by  Congre.ss. 
leaving  some  500,000  women,  infants,  and 
children  waiting  to  receive  WIC  benefits. 
My  own  State  of  Oregnn  ha.'-  been  wait- 
ing nearly  1  year  to  inrrense  its  caseload 
so  it  can  just  begin  WIC  program.^  in 
counties  with  no  supplemental  food  pro- 
gram at  all. 

As  far  as  food  programs  go,  WIC  is  a 
valuable,  long-term  investment  which 
insures  that  adequate  nutrition  is  pro- 
vided to  pregnant  women,  and  infants 
and  children  during  their  formative 
years.  Hopefully,  if  we  make  congres- 
sional intent  clear  today,  we  may  begin 
to  extend  WIC  to  areas  with  an  urgent 
need  to  estabish  a  supplemental  food  pro- 
gram: and  we  insure  that  funds  for  WIC 
will  be  distributed  evenly  with  no  gap  in 
services  during  the  transition  quarter. 

Mr.  PHILIP  A.  HART.  Mr.  President, 
while  many  of  my  colleagues  have  ably 
explained  the  many  purposes  for  the 
funds  provided  by  this  supplemental  ap- 
propriations bill,  I  cite  an  important  pro- 
gram that  the  committee  decided  did  not 
require  a  separate  appropriation  under 
H  R. 13172. 

We  have  legislated  a  number  of  pro- 
grams directed  at  the  nutritional  health 
of  our  Nation's  youngsters.  However,  no 
one  program  is  more  important  than  the 
WIC  program  which  provides  supple- 
mental food  assistance  to  the  most  vul- 
nerable group  in  our  society.  WIC.  an 
acronym  which  stands  for  the  women, 
infants,  and  children  who  receive  the 
program's  nutritional  benefits,  provides 
♦special  high-protein  foods  to  women  dur- 
ing pregnancy  and  while  nur-sing.  and  to 
young  children  during  their  most  forma- 
tive years.  It  is  a  program  that  we  can 
be  proud  of  and  which  I  take  pleasure  in 
supporting. 

The  Senate's  support  for  WIC  was 
manifested  in  Public  Law  94-105.  the 
child  nutrition  bill  we  enacted  last  Octo- 
ber This  law  greatly  expanded  the 
amount  of  funds  available  for  \\"ir  We 
took  pains  to  mandate  the  expenditure  of 
$250  million-plus  carryover  funds  in  fis- 
cal years  1976  and  1977  and  a  pro  rata 
share  of  that  amount,  plus  carryover 
fiscal  1976  moneys,  for  the  tran.sition 
quarter.  We  further  authorized  an  ex- 
penditure of  $250  million  in  fiscal  1978. 

Pursuant  to  the  intent  embodied  in 
Public  Law  94-105,  USDA  should  have 
spent  the  required  $250  million  in  fiscal 
1976  plus  about  $35  million  in  fiscal  1975 
carryover  funds.  However,  it  now  appears 
that  about  $125  mDlion  in  fiscal  1976 
moneys  will  not  be  spent  and  will  have 
to  be  carried  over  to  the  transition  quar- 
ter where  they  will  remain  available 
along  with  the  $62.5  million  alreadv 
mandated  for  transition  quarter  expend- 
iture. This  anticipated  fi.scal  1976  carry- 
over i.s  noteworthy  because  while  USDA 
has  refrained  from  spending  the  $125 
million  on  the  one  hand,  it  currently 
holds  applications  to  feed  almost  510.000 
potential  WIC  recipients,  on  the  other. 
This  delay  in  providing  this  assistance  is 
inexcusable.  I  trust  that  I^SDA  will 
speedily  move  to  Increase  spending  so 
that,  in  addition  to  the  $62.5  million  pro- 


vided for  the  transition  quarter  and  $250 
million  mandated  for  expenditure  m  fis- 
cal year  1977.  all  carryover  moneys  from 
fi.'^cal  years  1975.  1976.  and  the  transition 
quart.er  are  used  to  provide  essential  food 
as.sistance  for  needy  women  and  children 
When  tlie  Appropriations  Committee 
coiLsidered  supplemental  fiscal  1976 
funding  needs,  it  decided  against  a  sepa- 
rat,e  transition  quarter  appropriation  out 
of  re^'ular  appropriations  for  WIC.  I  as- 
sume that  decision  was  made  because 
Public  Law  94-10,5  provides  that  any 
short  fall  in  regular  WIC  program  ap- 
propriations for  the  transition  quarter,  as 
well  a.s  fi.scal  years  1976  and  1977.  will  be 
made  up  by  taking  money  from  the  ap- 
propriation authorized  by  section  32  of 
the  Agriculture  Act  of  1935.  Therefore,  if 
no  money  were  apt^ropriated   for  fiscal 

1976.  the  transition  quarter,  and  fiscal 

1977.  .section  32  money.s  would  be  used  to 
fund  those  periods  in  the  amounts  of 
$250  million.  $62.5  million,  and  another 
S250  million,  respectively.  These  amounts 
of  course,  are  in  addition  to  any  carry- 
over moneys  which  are  available. 

Nevertheless.  I  think  the  committee 
should  have  appropriated  a  separate 
$62.5  million  for  the  WIC  program  in  the 
transition  quarter  out  of  regular  appro- 
priations. Besides  my  preference  that 
section  32  funds  be  used  only  in  special 
cases.  I  would  have  liked  the  committee 
to  reinforce  our  mandate  in  Public  Law 
94-105  that  USDA  must  spend  $62.5  mil- 
lion in  the  July-August— September  tran- 
sition quarter,  in  addition  to  fiscal  1976 
carryover  moneys. 

Therefore.  I  am  pleased  to  support  this 
amendment  to  insure  that  $62.5  million 
will  be  appropriated  out  of  regular  ap- 
propriations for  the  WIC  program  for  use 
in  this  .summer's  transition  quarter.  Tliis 
action  will  mean  a  great  deal  to  the  peo- 
ple of  my  Stat* 

Mr  LE.AHY  Mr.  President,  the  supple- 
mental appropriations  bill.  HR  13172. 
now  under  debate  continues  the  funding 
of  a  number  of  programs  throueh  the 
end  of  the  transition  quarter.  September 
30.  1976.  In  this  regard.  I  would  like  to 
briefly  comment  upon  one  important 
child  nutrition  program  which  did  not 
receive  a  special  appropriation  in  this 
legislation. 

The  WIC  program.  formalH-  entitled 
the  "Special  Supnlemcntal  Food  Pro- 
gram for  Women.  Infants  and  Children" 
was  written  into  law  almost  4  years  ago, 
largelv  due  to  the  leadership  of  the  dis- 
tintruished  junior  Senator  from  Min- 
nesota, Mr.  HrrMPHPEY.  The  idea  of  WIC 
is  to  provide  high-nutrient  foods  to 
pregnant  and  nursing  women  and  their 
young  children  at  a  time  at  which  it  can 
do  the  most  good  Numerous  studies  have 
shown  that  a  deficient  diet  at  such  im- 
ix)rtant  times  can  lead  to  irreparable 
harm  to  the  health  and  well-being  of  a 
child.  It  is  for  this  reason  that  this  Con- 
gre.ss has  expanded  the  program  from 
a  $20  million  level  in  fi.scal  years  1973 
and  1974  to  a  $250  million  plus  caiT\-- 
over  fund  level  for  fiscal  year  1976,  the 
transition  quarter,  and  fiscal  years  1977 
and  1978. 

The  .Appropriations  Committ.ee  had  to 
decide  how  to  fund  the  WIC  program 
during  this  summer's  transition  quarter. 


It  had  two  choices;  either  to  appropriate 
S62  5  million  out  of  regular  appropria- 
tions, or  to  let  the  $62.5  million  come 
from  moneys  already  separately  appro- 
priat*<i  for  Uie  transition  quarter  out  of 
section  32  of  the  Agriculture  Act  of  1935. 
as  mandated  by  Public  Law  94-105  Tlie 
committee  chose  the  latter  metiiod  of 
funding  the  WIC  program  for  tlie  transi- 
tion quarter. 

I  would  have  rather  seen  a  regular  ap- 
propriation for  the  transition  quarter  in 
HR  13172.  While  thLs  omi.ssion  has  ab- 
solutely no  effect  upon  the  funding  le\Tl 
of  the  WIC  program,  since  Public  Law 
94-105  mandates,  the  use  of  a  separate 
$62.5  million  from  ".section  32  '  funds  for 
the  transition  quart*.'r.  I  think  a  regular 
appropriation  would  have  been  ".  wiser 
course  to  take.  The  WIC  program  has 
had  a  storm",  course  since  its  inception. 
Unfortunately,  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture has  been  negligent  in  making 
sure  tliat  the  program  provides  all  the 
food  assistance  we  have  intended,  and  a 
regular  appropriation  for  the  transition 
quarter  would  have  added  a  bit  more 
stability  to  the  program's  funding. 

However,  as  I  have  mentioned,  such 
an  appropriation  is  not  necessary  to  in- 
sure that  S62.5  million  is  sjient  for  the 
WIC  program  in  the  transition  quarter 
over  and  above  the  $250  million  plus 
carryover  level  that  must  be  spent  in  fis- 
cal years  1976  and  1977  and  which  is  au- 
thorized for  expenditure  in  fiscal  1978. 
When  Congress  enacted  Public  Law  94- 
105  last  October  over  the  President's 
veto,  we  said  that  if  regular  appropria- 
tions are  not  forthcoming  to  fund  WIC 
in  fiscal  year  1976,  the  transition  quarter. 
and  fiscal  year  1977,  then  the  money  must 
be  taken  out  of  "section  32  "  funds.  4t4 
present,  about  $125  million  still  remains  ' 
available  from  the  S250  million  plus 
carryover  funds  made  available  m  fiscal 
year  1976.  Tiiis  includes  about  S35  mil- 
lion in  carryover  moneys  from  fiscal  year 
1975  that  should  be  spent  in  this  fiscal 
year  in  addition  to  the  $250  million  that 
should  have  been  spent  under  Public  Law 
94-105. 

Mr.  President,  although  a  regular  ap- 
propriations is  not  necessar%-  to  insure 
that  $62.5  million,  plus  fiscal  1976  carry- 
over funds,  is  spent  during  the  transition 
quarter,  I  wholeheartedly  support  this 
motion  to  appropriate  S62  5  million  for 
the  transition  quarter  out  of  regular  ap- 
propriations. This  will  make  our  inten- 
tions with  regard  to  WIC  crystal  clear 
to  the  Agriculture  Department  so  that 
there  is  no  further  delay  in  extending 
WIC  program  benefits  to  those  who  are 
entitled  to  the  nutrition  assistance. 

The  Senate's  action  today  is  well  ad- 
vised, and  I  am  glad  that  this  amend- 
ment has  received  the  unanimous  sup- 
port of  the  Senate. 

FUNDING    FOR    FOOD    STAMPS    AND    WOMEN, 
INFANTS    AND    CHILDREN 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President.  I 
wish  to  offer  .several  comments  regarding 
the  second  supplemental  appropriations 
bill  for  fiscal  year  1976.  There  are  a 
number  of  issues  which  need  to  be  ad- 
dressed and  clarified. 

The  committee  report  recommends  the 
supplemental  appropriation  of  $400  rail- 
lion  for  food  stamps  for  the  transition 
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period  The  administration,  somewhat 
optimistically,  had  assumed  that  because 
of  rising  employment  and  lessening  In- 
flation that  no  additional  funds  would 
be  needed.  However,  this  assumption  is 
also  based  on  the  establishment  of  new 
and  restrictive  regulatloru  which  are 
being  challenged  by  a  very  lengthy  list 
of  organizations  in  the  courts.  Even  if 
the  proposed  regulations  were  to  be  im- 
plemented, some  aspects  will  not  be  Im- 
plemented until  much  later  in  the  year 
and  past  the  end  of  the  transition 
quarter. 

To  ignore  the  likelihood  that  addi- 
tional funds  will  be  needed  would  be  less 
than  responsible  in  this  instance. 

I  wish  to  commend  the  Appropriations 
Committee  in  providing  a  realistic  bot- 
tomline  figure  in  terms  of  what  the  likely 
requirements  will  be.  Even  if  the  whole 
amount  is  not  required,  it  can  be  car- 
ried over  to  fiscal  year  1977. 

I  would  also  like  to  point  out  to  the 
Appropriations  Committee  that  the  full 
$400  million  is  the  figure  which  the  con- 
ferees should  agree  on.  This  amount  is 
likely  to  be  required,  and  since  the  House 
did  not  deal  with  this  issue  at  all  we 
should  not  settle  for  half  or  some  other 
fraction  of  the  $400  million.  This  figure 
was  worked  out  carefully  as  the  mini- 
mum reasonable  estimate  of  additional 
funding  required  during  the  transition 
quarter. 

The  committee  could  not  concur  in  the 
proposal  of  a  number  of  Senators  in- 
cluding myself  that  $62.5  million  be  pro- 
vided for  the  WIC  program  during  the 
transition  quarter.  The  fundamental 
problem  is  that  the  administration  has 
not  met  either  the  spirit  or  the  letter  of 
the  law  in  the  way  it  has  operated  this 
program  during  fiscal  year  1976. 

The  administration  has  held  down  the 
size  of  the  program  in  fiscal  1976  which 
has  meant  saving  money  but  keeping 
needy  people  off  of  the  program. 

When  the  funding  of  this  program  for 
fiscal  1976  was  discussed  on  the  Senate 
floor  last  July  25,  I  indicated  my  view 
that  the  full  $250  million  should  be  spent 
for  the  WIC  program  in  fiscal  1976. 

Senator  McGee  concurred  in  this  as- 
sessment, saying: 

We  do  not  expect  the  Department  to  drag 
Its  feet  or  hold  baclc  fund.s  or  anything  of 
that  nature. 

This  is  exactly  what  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  has  done.  Senators  Mac- 

NUSON,  HOLLINCS,  HUDDLESTON,  HATFIELD, 

and  Brooke  indicate  their  expectation 
that  the  Department  will  use  section  32 
funds  to  meet  the  program  requirements 
during  the  transition  quarter.  While  this 
possibility  exists,  I  feel  that,  with  the 
Department's  well  established  inclina- 
tion to  drag  its  feet  on  the  WIC  program, 
it  would  not  be  realistic  to  hold  out  much 
hope  that  thLs  will  happen. 

It  is  understandable  that  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  is  again  facing  court 
action  regarding  this  program.  I  would 
urge  the  committee  to  monitor  carefully 
the  level  of  people  enrolled  in  this  pro- 
gram in  order  to  ascertain  whether  the 
Department  meets  its  targeted  caseload 
number  of  830.000  by  September  of  1976. 

Tlie  Department's  handling  of  this 
[>rogram  and  its  reluctance  to  follow  con- 


gressional directives  constitute  a  shame- 
ful record.  This  important  program  has 
been  a  worthwhile  effort  in  spite  of  the 
Department's  treatment  of  It.  We  need 
to  get  on  to  some  of  the  broader  ques- 
tions regarding  the  impact  and  lessons 
of  this  program  rather  than  being  tied 
up  by  the  administration  m  bureaucratic 
minutiae.  As  the  original  sponsor  of  this 
legislation  I  am  proud  of  the  accomplish- 
ments made  to  dat«  and  the  promise 
which  it  holds  for  the  future. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  two  supporting  letters  on  food 
stamp  funding  and  WIC  be  printed  at 
this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letters 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

U.S.  Senatt. 
CoMMrrTEE  ON  PoRncN  Relations, 

Washington.  D.C.,  April  28.  1976 
Hon.  Oale  W.  McOee. 

Chairman,  Subcommittee  on  Agriculture  and 
Related  Agencies.  Committee  on  Appro- 
priations. US.  Senate.  Washington.  DC. 

Dear  Mr.  Chairman:  I  am  forwarding  to 
you  the  resp>onse  of  the  U.S.D.A  regarding  my 
letter  of  April  20  to  them  regarding  funding 
requirements  for  the  food  stamp  program 
during  the  remainder  of  FY  1976  and  the 
transition  quarter.  A  copy  of  my  letter  to 
the  U.S.D.A.  was  provided  to  your  staff  In 
view  of  Its  Importance  In  your  deliberations 
on  this  matter. 

The  U.S.D.A.  response  cites  two  factors  as 
leading  to  potentially  decreasing  the  food 
stamp  program  cost:  decreased  Inflation 
rates  and  an  Improved  employment  picture. 

The  specific  cost  estimates  do  not  Indicate 
with  any  precision  what  If  any  carry-over 
there  will  be  on  June  30,  1976.  The  Depart- 
ment originally  assumed  a  carry-over  of 
$132  million.  It  would  now  appear  that  the 
carry-over  could  be  aa  low  as  $22  million  If 
the  February  rate  of  spending  continues 
through  June. 

The  major  unresolved  Issue  Is  when  and 
If  the  proposed  new  regulations  will  go  Into 
effect.  It  Is  my  view  that  the  Implementation 
of  the  regulations  Is  doubtful  and.  even  if 
implemented,  they  would  be  unlikely  to  have 
any  fiscal  Impact  until  very  late  In  the 
"transition  quarter"  because  of  the  time 
needed  by  state  and  local  welfare  agencies  to 
put  the  new  rules  Into  effect. 

My  review  of  the  matter,  with  help  from 
the  Congressional  Research  Service.  Indi- 
cates that  a  very  mode.st  amount  would  be 
required  even  were  the  regulations  to  be 
implemented  early  In  the  transition  quarter. 
Tlie  amount  ne«ded  under  this  scenerlo 
would  be  on  the  order  of  $100  million.  This 
need  for  $100  million  In  additional  funding 
would.  In  my  view,  result  If  there  is  not  a 
significant  Improvement  In  Inflation  and 
employment  rates  and  the  carry-over  Is  a 
minimal  $22  million  rather  than  $132  mUUon 
as  originally  estimated.  Moreover,  another 
$12  million  (according  to  the  U.S.D.A.)  must 
be  anticipated  due  to  new  SSI  recipients 
coming  onto  the  program  beginning  July  1. 
1976. 

More  nicely,  the  regulations  will  not  be 
Implemented,  and  the  requirement  would  be 
significantly  higher,  at  least  $400  million  con- 
sidering seasonal  adjustments.  This  esti- 
mate is  lower  than  a  November  1975  U.S.D.A. 
estimate  of  $450  million  and  a  CRS  paper 
Indicating  that  the  figure  could  well  approach 
$500  million  additional  required. 

While  the  Department  Indicates  that  they 
will  have  better  data  by  May  15,  I  feel  that 
the  responsible  course  of  action  is  to  pro- 
vide the  minimum  requirement  to  meet  the 
ongoing  program  needs. 

The  Senate  has  passed  food  stamp  legis- 
lation, and  the  House  of  Representatives  is 
moving  to  develop  legislation.  It  is  unlikely 


that  this  legislation  would  have  a  cost  Im- 
pact on  the  program  for  some  lime,  but  we 
could  well  have  legislation  to  forestall  the 
Implementation  of  the  Department's  pro- 
posed new  regulations. 

My  recommendation  Ls  that  your  Subcom- 
mittee consider  providing  an  additional  $400 
million  to  cover  the  transition  quarter  This 
Is  hardly  an  excessive  amount  but  well  la 
keeping  with  the  likely  program  needs.  More- 
over, tiie  food  stamp  program  does  have 
carry-over  authority,  and.  If  there  Is  a  small 
overage,  this  would  reduce  the  funding  re- 
quirement In  FY  1977. 

In  closing,  I  am  somewhat  concerned  that 
the  Department  chose  not  to  answer  my 
question  as  to  their  view  regarding  the  pos- 
sible use  of  section  16(b)  authority  In  terms 
of  reducing  benefits  If  adequate  funds  were 
not  available. 

I  feel  that  the  Congress  cannot  overlook 
this  possibility.  To  do  so  would  Ignore  the 
responsibility  which  we  have  regarding  a 
program  on  which  some  19  million  people 
depend. 

I  know  that  you  and  your  staff  v^ill  give 
this  matter  your  usual  devoted  attention. 
Sincerely, 

Hubert  H.  Humphrey. 
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U.S.  Senate, 

Committee   on    Foreign   Relations, 

Washington.  DC.  April  27.  1976 
Hon.  Oale  W.  McOee, 

Chairman,  Subcommittee  on  Agriculture  and 
Related  Agencies.  Committee  on  Appro- 
priations. U.S.  Senate.  Washington.  D  C. 

Dear  Mr.  Chairman:  Your  Subcommittee 
win  consider  the  Second  Supplemental  Ap- 
propriations bin  In  the  very  near  future.  As 
you  begin  work  on  this  bill.  I  hope  you  will 
consider  several  Important  funding  Issues  re- 
garding our  domestic  food  assistance  pro- 
grams. 

First,  In  regard  to  the  special  supplemen- 
tal food  program  for  women.  Infants  and 
children  (WIC),  I  believe  that  the  Subcom- 
mittee should  appropriate  $62  5  million  for 
the  transition  quarter.  TTils  appropriation  Is 
necessary  In  order  to  avoid  an  impoundment 
by  the  Ford  Administration  of  funds  pro- 
vided for  the  WIC  program  under  P.L  94- 
105. 

P.L.  94-105  authorized  the  appropriation  of 
WIC  funds  at  the  rate  of  $250  million  a  yeer. 
The  law  also  guaranteed  the  availability  of 
funds  at  the  $250  million  rate  by  stipulating 
that  If  less  than  this  amount  were  appropri- 
ated, sufficient  money  should  be  taken  out  of 
Section  32  to  bring  program  funding  up  to 
the  $250  million  level. 

As  I,  along  with  Chairman  Talmadge  and 
Senators  McGovern,  Huddleston.  Allen,  Leahy 
and  Mondale  on  the  Senate  side — and  Chair- 
man Perkins  and  others  on  the  House  side- 
stated  during  floor  consideration  of  PL.  94- 
105,  the  $250  million  a  year  rate  applied  to 
the  transition  quarter  as  well  as  to  the  fis- 
cal years  coming  before  and  after  the  transi- 
tion quarter.  We  made  clear  that  the  bill  au- 
thorized $62.5  million — either  from  general 
appropriations  or  from  Section  32 — for  the 
July-September  transition  period  Clearly.  It 
would  have  been  absurd  to  provide  $250  mll- 
Uoln  a  year  for  fiscal  1976  and  flscjil  1977. 
Ing  hole"  during  the  three  months  between 
these  two  fiscal  years. 

The  Administration,  however,  now  claims 
that  PL.  94-105  provides  no  money  for  WIC 
In  the  transition  quarter.  Tlie  Administra- 
tion contends  that  the  $250  million  a  year 
rate  applies  only  to  fiscal  1976  and  1977,  and 
that  we  In  Congress  acted  to  create  a  "fund- 
ing hole"  during  the  three  months  between 
these  fiscal  years. 

What  lies  behind  the  Administration's 
rather  remarkable  interpretation  of  PL  94- 
105  Is  the  fact  that  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture has  pursued  a  systematic  policy  in 
recent  months  designed  to  hold  WIC  fund- 
ing In  fiscal  1976  well  below  the  required  $250 


million  level.  USDA  Ls  now  attempting  to 
dispose  of  the  unspent  money  that  its  policies 
have  produced  by  falsely  claiming  that  no 
other  money  exists  for  the  tran.sltlon  quar- 
ter, and  that  the  unspent  FY  1976  money 
can  be  used  during  this  time 

I  tiiid  It  unconscionable,  Mr.  Chairman, 
that  the  Deparrmeut  relused  for  more  than 
five  months  after  pa-ssape  of  PL  94-105  to 
release  any  of  the  new  WIC  money  provided 
by  the  law,  even  thuugh  applicatioiLs  from 
health  clinics  ready  to  strve  500,000  low- 
income  women  and  children  were  pending 
during  that  time  Only  on  April  15  did  USDA 
give  states  the  additional  funds  to  expand 
to  a  $250  million  annual  level.  Becau.se  these 
funds  were  released  so  late,  U.SDA  now  esti- 
mates that  during  fiscal  year  1976.  it  will  use 
only  about  $160  of  the  $250  million  Congress 
provided. 

What  USDA  Is  trying  to  do  really  amounts 
to  an  Impoundment  of  funds  In  passing  P.L. 
94-105,  we  provided  $2.50  million  a  year  for 
three  fiscal  years,  and  $62  5  million  for  the 
transition  quarter,  for  a  tola]  of  $812  5  mil- 
lion for  the  program  over  a  39  month  period 
The  Administration  Is  attempting  to  spend 
no  more  than  $750  mllUon  for  feedu.g  women 
and  children  during  this  period.  In  spit*  of 
the  fact  that  applications  to  feed  nearly  half 
a  million  women  and  children  still  remain 
unfunded. 

USDA's  actions  In  this  area — and  In  par- 
ticular its  refusal  to  acknowledge  that  P.L. 
94-105  provides  $62.5  million  for  the  transi- 
tion quarter,  have  now  provoked  a  major 
law  suit  filed  against  the  Department  by 
health  clinics  and  low- Income  women  and 
children  from  a  number  of  states  across  the 
coimtry. 

Paced  with  this  situation,  I  believe  we  in 
the  Congress  should  act.  We  must  not  allow 
the  Department  to  flaunt  the  will  of  Con- 
gress, and  we  should  not  sit  on  our  hands 
and  wait  for  the  courts  to  Instruct  USDA  In 
the  need  to  obey  the  law  We  should  settle 
this  Issue  now  by  appropriating  the  $62  5 
million  directly  from  the  Treasury. 

This  will  accomplish  several  purposes.  First. 
It  will  prevent  an  lmpo".ndmcnt  of  funds 
that  are  needed  In  this  program  to  feed  peo- 
ple who  are  at  nutritional  risk  In  addition. 
It  will  serve  notice  on  the  Administration 
that  Congress  does  not  Intend  to  allow  the 
USDA  to  sit  on  money  for  months  while  there 
Is  a  pressing  need  for  Its  use.  and  then  to  use 
this  money  to  reduce  new  expenditures  In  a 
subsequent  funding  period. 

You  may  recall.  Mr.  Chairman,  that  when 
the  fiscal  year  1976  agricultural  appropria- 
tions bin  came  to  the  Senate  floor  last 
July  25,  I  observed  that  "we  do  not  want  the 
US.  Department  of  Agriculture,  which  has 
a  history  of  obstructionist  actions  In  regard 
to  this  program,  to  keep  down  Its  WIC 
spending  each  year  and  then  use  the  unspent 
balance  to  reduce  new  WIC  appropriations 
the  following  year."  I  then  asked  you 
whether  It  was  "the  Intention  of  the  com- 
mittee that— Insofar  as  there  are  eligible 
health  clinics  and  eligible  participants  par- 
ticipating In  the  program  or  making  applica- 
tion for  the  program— the  full  $250  million 
a  year  anticipated  for  the  WIC  program  In 
fiscal  year  1976  be  spent  In  fiscal  year  1976 
on  fiscal  year  1976  WIC  program  opera- 
tions?" 

You  responded  that  "the  committee,  of 
course,  certainly  does  not  intend  for  the 
Department  to  hold  down  the  program  so 
as  to  reduce  new  budget  authority  In  sub- 
sequent years."  You  also  stated  that,  "we 
do  not  expect  the  Department  to  drag  its 
feet  or  hold  back  funds  or  anything  of  that 
nature." 

Now  I  believe  we  must  show  the  Depart- 
ment that  we  meant  business  USDA's 
action  In  sitting  on  WIC  money  for  over  five 
months,  while  applications  were  pending  to 
add  half  a  million  women  and  ch".dren  to 


the  program,  was  a  flagrant  violation  of  Con- 
gressional  intent,  and  it   was  Inexcusable. 

In  addition,  I  believe  it  is  always  prefer- 
able to  appropriate  funds  from  the  Treasury 
rather  than  take  them  from  Section  32.  An 
appropriation  by  the  Bubcommlttee  will  ac- 
complish this  goal 

Finally,  if  we  appropriate  the  $62.5  mil- 
lion now,  we  will  avoid  having  to  await  what 
could  be  a  long  series  of  legal  court  battles 
before  this  Isstie  Is  disposed  of  and  the  funds 
become  available. 

I  therefore  strongly  urge  you  to  provide 
this  $62.5  million  In  the  second  supplemental 
bill. 

nonfood  assistance 
I  am  also  very  concerned.  Mr,  Chairman, 
about  funding  for  the  Nonfood  Assistance 
Program,  which  provides  money  for  food 
service  equipment  that  schools  need  in  or- 
der to  run  school  lunch  and  breakfast  pro- 
grams. The  .AdminLstratton  Is  attempting  to 
kill  this  program  by  cutting  off  any  further 
money  for  It. 

A-s  you  may  recall,  when  the  original  FY 
1976  agricultural  appropriations  bill  came 
to  the  Senate  floor,  I  offered  an  amendment 
to  place  funding  for  this  important  program 
at  a  $40  million  a  year  annual  rate  Since 
the  Congress  was  funding  child  nutrition 
programs  for  only  the  first  seven  months  of 
fiscal  year  1976.  this  worked  out  to  an  ac- 
tual appropriation  of  $23.3  million  for  seven 
months  You  accepted  my  amendment,  for 
which  I  am  grateful 

The  House  had  provided  $18  million  for 
seven  months  (for  an  annual  rate  of  $30.8 
million).  In  conference,  you  agreed  to  pro- 
vide $20.65  million  for  seven  months,  which 
placed  the  program  at  an  annualized  funding 
rat«   of   $35.4   million. 

Now  is  the  time  for  us  to  finish  this  Job 
We  must  provide  funds  for  this  program  for 
the  latter  part  of  fiscal  1976  and  for  the 
transition  quarter  I  believe  the  Subcom- 
mittee should  provide  another  $19.35  mil- 
lion for  fi.scal  1976.  and  eio  million  for  the 
transition  quarter,  to  put  the  program  at 
the  .same  $40  million  annualized  rate  the 
.Senate  adopted  last  summer.  Another  alter- 
native would  be  for  the  Subcommittee  X-u 
maintain  the  $35.4  million  annual  rate  that 
the  final  FY  1976  agricultural  appropriation 
bill  contained;  this  would  require  the  ap- 
propriation of  another  $14  75  million  in  fis- 
cal 1976  and  $8  85  million  In  the  transition 
quarter  I  would  regard  the  maintenance  of 
the  $35  4  million  annual  rate  as  the  least 
that  would  be  acceptable 

In  our  correspondence  of  previous  years. 
I  have  often  dlscu.ssed  the  merits  of  the  Non- 
Food  Assistance  program.  As  you  know,  this 
program  plays  an  Important  role  in  bring- 
ing "no  program"  schools  into  the  school 
food  programs,  and  In  allowing  other  schools 
to  replace  old  equipment  and  thereby  remain 
In  the  program. 

state  administrative  expenses 
Another  point  I  should  like  to  make  con- 
cerns funding  for  state  administrative  costs 
involved  In  running  child  nutrition  pro- 
grams As  you  may  recall,  I  offered  an  amend- 
ment In  this  area  last  July,  when  the  FY  1976 
agricultural  appropriations  bill  was  on  the 
Senate  floor.  I  believe  that  the  supplemental 
funding  levels  provided  by  the  House  for 
state  administrative  costs  In  FY  1976  and  in 
the  transition  quarter  are  appropriate,  and 
I  trust  you  will  concur  with  them  States 
must  receive  suflBclent  funds  to  administer 
the  child  nutrition  programs  as  expanded 
by  P.L.  94-105,  and  to  meet  the  new  audit- 
ing requirements  that  USDA  has  recently 
prescribed. 

I  am  grateful  for  your  continuing  Interest 
and    dedication    to    insuring   that    our   food 
and  agricultural  programs  are  well  run  and 
properly  financed. 
Sincerely, 

HtJBERT  Humphrey. 


Mr   BROOKE   Will  the  Senator  vield? 
Mr.  KENNEDY  Yes,  I  yield  to  mj-  col- 
league 

Mr.  BROOKE,  Mr  President,  again.  I 
want  to  commend  my  senior  colleague 
for  proposing  this  amendment  It  is  an 
essential  amendment. 

I  have  discussed  the  amendment  with 
the  distinguished  ranking  member  of  the 
full  committee.  Mr,  Young.  We  are  wiU- 
ing  to  accept  this  amendment, 

Mr.  President,  several  weeks  ago  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  requested 
Congress  to  defer  spending  part  of  the 
funds  which  had  been  appropnated  for 
the  women's,  infants',  and  children's 
program.  This  request  was  denied  by 
Congress  and  the  appropriation  of  $250 
million  for  the  fiscal  year  1976  stood 

Yet.  today  we  are  again  in  essence  be- 
ing asked  to  defer  part  of  the  WIC  fiscal 
year  1976  funds.  We  are  in  essence  being 
asked  to  do  what  we  have  already  re- 
fused to  do.  The  administration  now  pro- 
poses spending  the  $250  million  appro- 
priation for  1976  over  a  15-month  period 
No  appropriation  is  requested  for  WIC 
for  the  transition  quarter 

I  support  the  amendment  which 
would,  instead,  appropriate  $62  5  million 
for  the  transition  quarter  This  $62.5 
million  does  not  represent  an  increase  in 
the  funding  level  of  the  WIC  program  It 
simply  represents  a  pro  rata  share  of 
funding  for  the  12-month  period  of  fiscal 
year  1976. 

Congressional  intent  regarding  WIC 
funding  has  been  clear  m  the  past  It  is 
clear  now.  for  both  Hou.se  and  Senate 
Budget  Committees  approved  the  $62  5 
million  for  the  transition  quarter.  That 
sum  is  part  of  the  concurrent  budget 
resolutions 

Congre.ssional  .support  for  the  WIC 
program  is  not  surprising  considering  the 
huge  need  which  WIC  an.swers  W'lC  pro- 
vides nutritional  supplements  for  those 
with  probably  the  greatest  need — low  in- 
come, pregnant  women,  children  and  in- 
fants. 

The  desire  to  defer  and  thus  cut  WJC 
funds  is  unconscionable,  for  500,000 
women  and  infant,';  now  wait  to  be  ad- 
mitted to  the  program:  40.000  additional 
eligible  people  in  Massachusetts  alone 
have  been  hopefully  waiting  to  receive 
the  benefits  of  the  WT[C  program. 

It  will  be  tragic  if  those  who  are  wait- 
ing are  refused  benefits.  For  without 
these  high  protein  diet  supplements  the 
chances  for  mfant  mortality,  slow  learn- 
ing, and  mental  retardation  are  all  sub- 
stantially increased. 

The  need  for  WIC  funds  is  thus  over- 
wheimmg,  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  join 
me  m  voting  not  to  cut  the  level  of  WIC 
funding.  Surely  we  can  and  should  do 
no  less. 

Mr.  President,  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Kansas  iMr.  Dole'  would  like 
to  speak,  I  think  in  support  of  the 
amendment,  as  well 

I  yield  to  the  Senator,  if  I  may. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  the  Senator 
from  Kan.sas.  as  a  member  of  the  Nutri- 
tion Committee,  was  pre.scnt  during  the 
hearings  and  heard  .some  of  the  Depart- 
ment witnesses  make  one  excuse  aft«r 
another  why  the  program  had  not  been 
implemented. 
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I  believe  there  are  a  great  many  areas 
where  we  could  streamline  our  child  nu- 
trition programs,  but  the  WIC  program 
has  proven  to  be  one  of  the  most  effective 
supplemental  food  programs  for  women, 
infants,  and  children. 

Mr.  President,  of  all  the  federally 
funded  child  nutrition  programs,  the 
special  supplemental  food  program 
for  women,  infants,  and  children — 
WIC— is  surely  one  of  the  finest.  The 
WIC  program  is  intended  to  insure  that 
women  and  children  receive  adequate 
nutrition  at  the  time  when  it  is  most 
vital  to  the  development  of  human  life. 
To  deny  an  impoverished  pregnant 
woman  proper  nutrition  is  to  greatly  en- 
hance the  risk  that  her  child  will  suffer 
malnourishment,  or  even  brain  damage. 
It  is  precisely  this  danger  that  the  WIC 
program  is  designed  to  address.  It  seems 
to  me  to  be  a  misplaced  set  of  priorities 
which  had  led  to  administrative  foot- 
dragging  on  implementation  of  the  WIC 
expansion  mandated  by  overwhelming 
congressional  majorities  last  fall. 

Although  I  voted  for  the  child  nutri- 
tion bill  last  October  and  voted  to  over- 
ride President  Ford's  veto  of  the  legisla- 
tion, I  am  not  totally  committed  to  each 
and  every  Federal  child  nutrition  pro- 
gi-am.  Some  are  better  than  others.  A 
reasonable  consolidation  of  many  of  the 
Federal  child  nutrition  plans  should  be 
seriou-sly  explored  I  am  not  suggesting 
that  I  favor  the  administration's  "block 
grant"  legislation.  This  year's  proposal 
by  the  Department  of  Agriculture  will, 
in  all  probability,  be  accorded  the  same 
treatment  as  last  year's  block  grant  leg- 
islation, since  it  reduces  funding  dras- 
tically for  all  child  nutrition  assistance 
programs.  Nevertheless,  I  believe  a  rea- 
sonable consolidation  of  existing  child 
nutrition  programs  has  conceptual  merit 
and  I  intend  to  explore  further  the  pos- 
sibility of  -such  legislation  in  this  session 
of  Congress. 

In  the  meantime.  I  feel  the  adminis- 
tration's reluctance  to  implement  Pub- 
lic Law  94-105  and.  in  particular,  its 
WIC  provisions  Is  unwise.  Already,  the 
House  of  Representatives  has  over- 
whelmingly rejected  the  USDA's  deferral 
request.  Clearly,  the  will  of  the  vast 
majority  in  Congress  hxs  not  changed 
since  the  day  we  voted  to  override  Presi- 
dent Ford's  veto  of  the  child  nutrition 
bill. 

At  the  present  time,  due  to  the  admin- 
istration's reluctance  to  expand  the  WIC 
program  by  spending  the  moneys  appro- 
priated, mv  own  State  of  Kansas  has 
been  unable  to  secure  a  modest  expan- 
sion of  the  program.  Kansas  now  has 
onlv  2,600  participants  in  the  WIC  pro- 
gram. This  is  a  very  small  number,  yet 
the  program  has  been  so  effective  that 
the  State  has  justified  its  request  to  ex- 
pand service  by  3.300  participants. 

Because  there  are  thousands  of  needy 
mothers  and  children  waitinp  to  receive 
benefits  from  longstanding  WIC  ap- 
plications. I  support  the  amendment  to 
include  $62.5  million  for  the  WIC  pro- 
gram for  the  transitional  quarter.  This 
represents  no  increase  in  funding  for 
WIC.  It  is  merely  a  reafflrmalion  of  our 
support  for  the  WIC  program. 


Mr.  President,  at  the  present  time, 
due  to  the  administration's  reluctance  to 
expand  the  WIC  program  by  spending 
the  moneys  appropriated,  my  own  State 
of  Kansas  has  been  able  to  secure  a  mod- 
est expansion  of  the  program.  We  have 
only  2.600  participants  in  the  WIC  pro- 
gram. This  is  a  very  small  number,  yet 
the  program  has  been  so  effective  the 
State  has  justified  its  requests  to  expand 
services  by  3,300  participants. 

I  commend  the  Senator  for  offering 
the  amendment  and  also  the  distin- 
guished chairman  for  agreeing  to  take 
it  to  conference 

Mr.  BROOKE.  Mr.  President.  I  just 
want  to  take  this  time  to  commend  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Kansas  for 
his  leadership  in  this  whole  field  of  nutri- 
tion and  food.  He  has  truly  been  out- 
standing. He  has  done  a  magnificent  job 
with  a  very  humanitarian  approach  to 
this  problem,  a  very  sane,  sensible,  and 
responsible  approach  to  this  whole  prob- 
lem of  nutrition  and  feeding  of  the  hun- 
giT  In  this  world. 

Oftentimes,  we  do  not  get  credit  for 
our  work.  I  think  the  record  should  show 
the  distinguished  junior  Senator  from 
Kansas  has  been  a  leader  in  this  field  I 
want  to  commend  him  at  this  time. 

Mr.  President,  If  the  senior  Senator 
from  Massachusetts  Ls  finished,  we  ought 
to  vote  on  his  amendment.  I  think  we  are 
all  in  agreement. 

Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  President,  I  move  its 
adoption. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senator  from  Massachusetts  (Mr. 
Kennedy)  . 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  KENNEDY  Mr.  President,  I  have 
an  amendment  which  I  send  to  the  desk 
on  behalf  of  myself  and  the  Senator  from 
New  York    Mr.  Javits*  . 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows : 

The  Senator  from  Mas.sachusetts  (Mr.  Ken- 
nedy) for  himself  and  Mr.  jAvrrs  proposes  an 
amendment: 

On  page  6,  line  9.  delete  "Sie.asa.OOO"  and 
Insert  'Sig.SSa.OOO". 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  first  of 
all.  I  want  to  express  the  appreciation  of 
the  Senate  Health  Subcommittee  to  the 
Appropriations  Committee  for  being 
responsive  on  a  matter  of  great  impor- 
tance to  the  health  of  the  American 
people.  That  is  in  the  giving  of  attention 
to  the  request  of  the  Food  and  Drug  Ad- 
ministration and  the  Department  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  to  do 
a  thorough  and  comprehensive  review  of 
the  basic  scientific  data  that  is  being 
submitted  by  the  major  drug  companies 
to  the  Food  and  Drug  Administration  to 
insure  its  safety  and  its  accuracy  and 
its  scientific  soundness. 

Our  Senate  Health  Subcommittee  has 
done  some  very  extensive  investigations 
with  the  Food  and  Drug  Administration 
into  this  particular  area.  We  have  found 
that  there  are  some  matters  of  a  very 
serious  and  grave  nature  w'hich  have 
caused  the  Commissioner  of  Food  and 
Drugs    to    indicate    that    he    felt    it    is 


absolutely  e.ssential  and  imperative  to  do 
a  thorough  review  of  tlie  scientific  data 
that  are  being  provided  by  the  major 
drug  companies,  as  well  as  those  drug 
companies  that  are  subcontracted  to  by 
the  major  drug  companies,  so  that  they 
will  know  the  judgments  they  make  in 
terms  of  approving  drugs,  as  far  as  their 
safety  and  efficaciousness  are  concerned 
are  going  to  hold  up. 

The  Commissioner  of  Food  and  Drugs 
has  felt  they  needed  to  do  this  on  an 
annual  basis  immediately  and  then  on  a 
biennial  basis,  and  then  probably  to  ac- 
tuallv  phase  out  this  particular  oversight 
responsibility:  but  that  it  is  absolutely 
essential  at  the  present  time. 

The  response  of  our  Appropriations 
Committee  was  to  provide  sufficient  re- 
sources that  thus  study  and  review  be 
done  on  a  biennial  basis  rather  than  on 
an  annual  basis. 

I  understand  that  they  have  made  a 
judgment  that  in  terms  of  the  scarcity 
of  resources  this  may  be  an  adequate 
way  of  guaranteeing  the  safety  of  those 
products. 

It  seems  to  me.  Mr.  President,  what  we 
ought  to  do  is  guarantee  an  annual  re- 
view initially  and  then  if  the  Food  and 
Drug  Administration  comes  to  the  Ap- 
propriations Committee,  or  the  Com- 
mi.ssioner  comes  to  the  Appropriations 
Committee,  and  feels  they  can  do  it 
safely  on  a  biennial  basis,  I  believe  that 
would  be  something  to  consider  at  that 
particular  time. 

It  seems  to  me  imperative  that  par- 
ticularly this  first  year,  and  perhaps 
the  second  year,  we  do  the  annual  re- 
view. To  do  the  annual  review  would 
mean  that  we  would  raise  the  appropria- 
tion from  the  figures  which  are  in  the 
bill  to  $19  million,  which  is  approxi- 
mately a  $3  million  increase. 

I  would  hope  that  the  committee  would 
take  this  to  conference  and  that  the 
members  of  the  Appropriations  Commit- 
tee, the  majority  and  minority,  would 
consult  with  both  the  FDA  and  the  De- 
partment, as  well  as  with  OMB.  I  believe 
they  will  be  sufficiently  persuaded  in 
terms  of  their  request  as  well  as  having; 
an  opportunity  to  examine  briefly,  but 
in  some  detail,  the  record  that  has  been 
made  by  the  Subcommittee  on  Health, 
and  we  can  get  this  increased  figure. 

I  make  this. request  in  behalf  of  the 
Senator  from  New  York  fMr.  Javits» 
and  in  behalf  of  the  Senator  from  Penn- 
sylvania <Mr.  ScHWEiKER^  who  have 
been  enormously  attendant  to  the  hear- 
ings. They  believe,  as  I  do.  very  strongly 
in  this  particular  proposal. 

Mr.  President.  I  have  a  letter  that 
was  sent  to  Senator  Javits.  with  an  iden- 
tical letter  being  sent  to  myself,  which 
outlines  the  reasons  and  the  justifica- 
tions for  such  increase.  It  was  sent  by 
Mr.  Wetherell  who  is  the  Director  of  the 
Office  of  Legislative  Services  of  the  De- 
partment of  Health.  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare. 

I  would  say  the  representations  we 
have  made  here  in  the  Chamber  are  sim- 
ilar to  the  statements  which  have  been 
made  by  the  Commissioner  of  Food  and 
Drugs.  Commissioner  Schmidt,  who  has 
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undertaken  this  particular  responsi- 
bility. 

I  would  hope  that  this  amendment 
could  be  taken  to  conference  and  that  we 
would  have  an  opportunity  to  justify  it. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  Pr&sident,  the 
amendment  I  am  offering  with  Senator 
Kennedy,  an  amendment  to  increase  the 
$16,388,000  provided  to  the  FDA  to  allow 
it  to  expedite  its  program  involving  pre- 
clinical and  clinical  testing  of  drugs,  food 
additives,  and  devices  to  $19,953,000  It 
has  only  one  purpose,  to  wit;  permit  the 
FDA  to  inspect  preclinical  laboratories 
annually — rather  than  every  other  year. 

My  interpretation  of  the  need  for  an 
increase  of  $3,565,000  to  permit  annual 
coverage  of  preclinical  laboralorie.s  is 
set  forth  in  a  letter  from  FDA  to  Senator 
Kennedy  and  myself  dated  May  6.  1976. 
and  I  quote: 

During  recent  hearings  before  your  Sub- 
committee, we  discussed  resource  levels  nec- 
essary to  support  the  monitoring  of  clinical 
and  preclinical  testing  of  new  drugs  and  food 
additives.  Some  confusion  about  these  levels 
resulted  from  the  fact  that  FDAp  orlgUial 
estimate  differed  from  the  .^dmlnl.'stratlon'R 
proposal  that  has  been  transmitted  to  the 
Congress.  The  initial  estimate,  detailed  an 
increase  of  761  positicms  and  $19,953  000  in 
1977.  included  annual  covrage  of  preclinical 
laboratories .  This  estimate  wa.s  developed  on 
the  a.ssumptlon  that  positions  would  be 
filled  for  an  average  of  nine  months  Pull- 
year  implementation  cost  req\uremeiit,s  would 
total  $25,280,000  annually  beginning  in  1978 

I  ask  unanimou.s  ron.sent  that  the  full 
text  of  the  letter  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord at  the  conclu.sion  of   mv   remarks. 

The  PRESIDING  OPTICER.  Witliout 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

(See  exhibit  1  > 

Mr.  JA\aTS  Mr  President,  the  re- 
source levels  for  FDA  annual  in.spcn  tion 
and  the  need  for  annual  inspection  was 
developed  during  joint  heanng.v  on  pre- 
clinical testing  by  the  pharmareutical 
industry  conduct^Ki  by  the  Sutx-ommittee 
on  Health  of  the  Committee  on  Labor 
and  Public  Welfare  and  the  Subcommit- 
tee on  Administrative  Practice  and 
Procedure  of  the  Commilt.ee  on  Judiciary. 

The  head  of  the  Food  and  Drug  Ad- 
ministration went  into  the  dan^ier.s.  Uie 
actual,  realized  dangers,  lo  tlic  health  of 
many  individuals  by  the  prescription  of 
given  pharmaceuticals  based  upon  tests 
carried  out  with  animals  and  the  in- 
ability of  FDA  aciequalely  to  inspect 
those  tests  on  an  annual  basis. 

In  response  to  my  question  during  such 
hearings  to  Dr  Schmidt,  the  FDA  Com- 
missioner, he  stated : 

The  Department  posed  the  question  of 
whether  the  labs,  such  as  Hazleton.  and  the 
labs  that  do  the  preclinical  work  needed  to 
be  Inspected  annually,  or  whether  or  not 
they  could  be  Inspected  every  other  year,  or 
whether  we  could  Inspect  on  a  slower 
schedule. 

It  was  suggested  that  If  we  looked  at  half 
of  the  laboratories  one  year,  the  other  half 
would  be  so  nervous  that  they  might  Im- 
prove of  their  own  volition. 

My  answer  was  that  I  would  prefer  to  look 
at  each  of  them  annusJly  for  two  or  three 
years,  and  then  back  off,  rather  than  to  go 
every  other  year,  but  that  I  certainly  could 
live  with  and  accept  the  every  other  year 
Inspection. 

Mr.  President.  I  believe  it  essential  that 
we  provide  the  Food  and  Drug  Admin- 
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istration  with  the  necessary  resource.'-  to 
monitor  and  assure  the  adequacy,  relia- 
bility, and  quality  of  preclinical  and 
clinical  testing  of  drug.'^.  food  additives. 
and  devices  under  the  authority  of  the 
Federal   Food.   Drug  and  Cosmeti(    Act 

There  is  a  request  of  Uie  Administrator 
of  Food  and  Drugs  .showing  that  he  sim- 
ply did  not  liave  the  money  to  do  it.  and 
the  colloquy  with  Se:;ator  Kennkdy  and 
myself  shows  what  was  needed  and  our 
pledge  that  we  would  do  our  utmost  to 
get  this  additional  appropriation 

These  tests  are  the  scientific  basis 
upon  which  FDA  makes  .mdgments  as 
to  whether  to  approve  drup.';  and  other 
articles  for  the  use  of  tlie  American 
people.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support 
tlie  $3,565,000  increase  proposed  by  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  our  colloquy  be 
printed  in  the  Record 

There  being  no  ob.iection  the  text  of 
the  colloquy  wa.s  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 

Text  of  Colloquv 

Senator  Javfts.  Would  the  Chairman  yield 
for  just  a  moment ■^ 

Senator  Kennidy    Yes. 

Senator  Ja\  rrs  I  would  like  for  you  to  ac- 
count for  the  dilTerence  between  $25  million 
and  $22,500,000.  apam  in  the  interest  of  a 
liard  figure  that  Senator  Kennedy  and  I  can 
.^tand  behind  on  the  floor,  i.s  that  simply  a 
whittllnc  down  of  your  own  estimates  In  or- 
der to  make  them  harder,  or  to  cut  out  any 
organic  function  which  you  feel  has  to  be 
served '' 

That  IS  pan  of  the  question 

Secondly,  were  you  at  all  inhibited  in  set- 
ting the  $25  million  figure  by  any  ground 
rules  or  guidelines  initiated  in  the  first  in- 
stance, or  at  least  suggest-ed  in  the  first  in- 
stance by  the  Department  Ijefore  you  made 
your  estimate? 

Dr  ScHMtDT  No.  sir.  Dr  Cooper  asked  me 
to  provide  him  with  the  fair  figure  for  what 
it  would  t^ke  in  manpower  and  dollars  to 
do  the  job  that  our  people  thought  needed 
u>  go.  and  that  I  did 

Senator  Javits    Good 

Dr  Schmidt  The  Department  posed  the 
question  of  whether  the  labs,  such  as  Hazle- 
ton. and  the  labs  that  do  the  preclinical 
uork  needed  to  be  in.spected  annually,  or 
whether  or  not  they  could  be  inspected  every 
other  year,  or  whether  we  could  inspect  on 
a  slower  schedule. 

It  wa-s  suggested  that  if  we  looked  at  half 
of  the  labfiratories  one  year,  the  other  half 
would  be  so  nervous  that  they  might  Im- 
prove of  their  own  volition 

My  answer  was  that  I  would  prefer  to  look 
at  each  of  them  annually  for  two  or  three 
years,  and  then  back  off.  rather  than  to  go 
every  other  year,  but  that  I  certainly  could 
live  with  and  accept  the  every  other  year 
inspection. 

Senator  jAvrrs.  Is  the  "live  with"  figure  the 
$20.5  mUllon? 

Dr.  Schmidt.  Yes.  that  is  what  the  OMB 
has.  and  that  Is  what  I  expect  will  be  pre- 
sented to  the  President. 

Senator  JAvrrs.  You  expect  the  $20.5  mil- 
lion  will   do  what  you  want  done? 

Dr.  ScHMror.  Yes. 

Senator  Kennedy  Of  course.  I  do  not  know 
where  In  your  budget  you  have  included 
medical  devices.  Hopefully  we  will  be  able  to 
get  that  on  your  plate  as  well. 

Dr.  ScHMtDT.  Well.  I  have  made  It  clear 
that  there  will  be  other  budget  requests  com- 
ing &s  we  get  additional  respon."=ibilltieE 

The  fifth  recommendation  of  the  Task 
Force  Is  that  FDA  establish  good  lab  prac- 
tice regulations  analogous  to  our  current  good 
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manufacturing 
drugs 

Senator  Kennedy.  Commissioner,  if  I  may — 
you  mentioned  $26  million  so  you  could  do 
the  Institutional  kinds  of  reviews,  and  do 
them  annually  for  the  period  of  three  years 

If  you  were  to  do  it  for  a  two  year  period, 
where  do  you  come  out" 

Dr  ScHMrox.  The  other — our  looking  at  the 
iiastitutional  review  committees,  looking  at 
position  investigators,  looking  at  commercial 
sponsors  of  research,  looking  at  those  who 
are  testing  drugs  for  biovlability,  and  pro- 
ceeding with  the  food  additives  review,  those 
sections  would  be  the  same,  at  $20  million., 
or  $25  million — the  difference  is  solely  in 
whether  or  not  the  preclinical  lab?  are  in- 
spected annually    or  every  other  year 

Senator  Javits  Give  us  a  precise  figure 
based  on  what  Senator  Kennedy  suggests,  two 
vears  of  annua!  inspection  for  these  labs,  and 
the  rest  of  the  package,  as  you  have  It. 

Dr.  Schmidt  That  would  be  $25.28  mUllon. 
and  761  positions 

Senator  Javits.  That  wotild  be  for  the  two 
year  annual  inspection,  correct? 

Dr  Schmidt  That  would  be  for  an  annual 
inspection. 

Senator  Javtts  For  two  years,  that  is  all  we 
w-ant,  then  you  could  go  to  every  other  year' 

Dr  Schmidt  For  two  years,  then  we  would 
drop  back  to  the  other  numbers 

Senator  Javits  Thank  you 

Senator  Ke.n-nedy    Thank  you. 

Mr  JAVITS  Mr  President.  I  believe 
thLs  is  essential  for  the  record  I  hope 
very  much,  and  I  know  Senator  Magnu- 
son's  devotion  to  thLs  general  cause  that 
it  will  help  our  conferees  to  make  clear 
to  the  House  conferees  that  thLs  is  ex- 
tremely pertinent,  that  it  Ls  not  .lust 
somebody  s  idea  It  is  an  actual  peril  of 
a  ver>'  grave  nature  to  health,  and  show.^ 
the  inadequacies  of  the  staff  of  the  FD.A. 
and  the  conviction  as  to  the  adequacy  of 
the  staff  which  was  given  to  the  sub- 
committee. 

Exhibit   1 

Food  and   Drug   Admen  istration. 

RockvUle    Md      May   6.   1976. 
Hon    Jacob  K    Javits. 

Subcommiltee  on  Health.  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Public  Welfare.  Washington, 
D  C 

Dear  Senator  Javits  ThLs  Is  in  response 
to  a  request  by  a  member  of  the  Subcoiruiv.t- 
tee  staff  for  clarification  coiicerning  the  re- 
cent Food  and  Drug  Administration  •:  FDA  ^ 
Budget  Amendment  submltte-d  by  the  Ad- 
ministration to  Congress 

During  recent  hearings  before  your  Sub- 
committee, we  discussed  resource  levels  nec- 
essarv  to  support  the  mo'iitorlng  of  clinical 
and  preclinical  testing  of  new  drugs  and  food 
additives.  Some  confusion  about  the.se  levels 
resulted  from  the  fact  that  FDAs  original 
estimate  differed  from  the  Administration's 
proposal  that  has  been  tran.smitted  to  the 
Congress  The  initial  estimate,  detailing  an 
Increase  of  761  positions  and  $19,953,000  In 
1977,  Included  annual  coverage  of  preclinical 
laboratories  This  estimate  was  developed  on 
the  assumption  that  positions  would  be  filled 
for  an  average  of  nine  months.  Full-year 
implementation  cost  requirements  would 
total  $25,280,000  annually  beginning  In  1978 

Subsequent  to  our  original  estimate.  FDA 
has  reviewed  activity  requirements  and  has 
revised  the  requested  level  to  reflect  a  re- 
duction of  coverage  from  annual  to  biennial 
Inspections  of  preclinical  laboratories.  This 
would  still  provide  adequate  coverage  for 
consumer  protection  and  results  in  the  Ad- 
ministration-supported request  of  606  posi- 
tions and  $16,388,000  during  1977  and  $20.- 
630,000  on  a  full-year  basis  In  1978.  If  this 
program  Is  initiated  during  1976  or  the  Tran- 
sition Quarter,  resources  sufficient  to  support 
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full-year    employment    will    be    required    in 
1977. 

If  I  may  be  of  further  assistance  In  this 
or  any  other  matter,  please  let  me  know. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Robert  C.  Wetherell.  Jr.. 
Director,  Office  of  Legislative  Services. 

Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  President.  I  would 
like  to  say  to  my  colleague  from  Massa- 
chusetts that  we  have  discussed  this 
and  weighed  it  carefully.  We  believe  the 
attendant  feature  of  the  proposal  which 
is  so  attractive  is  that  it  is  not  creating 
a  new  bureau,  but  it  has  a  phaseout  date 
in  sight.  The  reason  for  the  increased 
programing  is  to  facilitate  that  phase- 
out  date. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  McGEE.  We  are  prepared  to  take 
it  to  conference  on  that  basis. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  thank  the  Senator. 
The  Senator  has  made  an  important  ob- 
servation. That  is.  that  this  is  probably 
one  of  the  few  programs  which  come 
along  in  this  body  with  that  feature.  The 
authors  do  not  believe  they  will  continue 
or  expand  over  any  period  of  time. 

I  am  satisfied  that  in  a  reasonable 
period  of  time  of  review,  with  the  assur- 
ances provided  by  the  FDA,  this  program 
will  be  absolutely  phased  out  There 
should  be  no  continuation,  after  the  ini- 
tial studies  and  reviews  are  done.  I  want 
that  to  be  understood.  The  initial  work 
ought  to  be  done  in  a  satisfactory  way, 
and  then  I  am  sure  it  can  be  phased  out. 

Mr.  JAVrrS.  Mr  President,  I  wish 
to  express  mv  gratitude  to  the  commit- 
tee for  accepting  the  amendment  of 
Senator  Kennedy  and  myself  with  re- 
spect to  the  FDA. 

Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  President.  I  move  the 
adoption  of  the  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeins  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senator  from  Mas.sachu.setts. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  Pre.sident 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  for  a  unanimous-con- 
sent request? 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  yield. 


PRIVILEGE  OP  FLOOR — SENATE 
RESOLUTION  400 

Mr.  BAYH.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  Tom  Connaughton.  of  my  staff,  be 
granted  the  privilege  of  the  floor  during 
the  debate  and  vote  on  Senate  Resolu- 
tion 400. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


SECOND  SUPPLEMENTAL  APPRO- 
PRIATIONS ACT,   1976 

The  Senate  continued  with  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  <H.R.  13172)  mak- 
ing supplemental  appropriations  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1976,  and  the 
period  ending  September  30,  1976,  and 
for  other  purposes. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President.  I  send 
an  amendment  to  the  desk  and  ask  for 
its  immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 


The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows: 

The  Senator  from  Massachusetts  (Mr. 
Kennedy)  for  himself  and  Mr.  Weicker 
proposes  an  amendment,  on  page  28,  line 
13,  after  the  amount  "( $3,650,000)"  to  In- 
sert the  following:  "and  81.000.000.000  for 
carrying  out  Title  I  of  the  Elementary  and 
Secondary  Education  Act" 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  the 
amendment  which  I  introduce  for  myself 
and  the  distinguislicd  Senator  from  Con- 
necticut <Mr.  Weicker*  pertains  to  an 
issue  which  has  been  debated  and  dis- 
cussed at  some  length  in  this  Chamber. 
It  is  not  a  new  issue.  It  is  a  question  of 
the  allocation  of  priorities  in  this  coim- 
try. 

This  amendment,  which  was  originally 
raised  during  the  debate  on  the  regular 
HEW  appropriation  bill  last  September 
and  the  first  supplemental  last  Decem- 
ber, must  be  adopted  now  if  we  are  to 
improve  tlie  quality  of  education  for 
some  7.4  million  schoolchildren  in  the 
.school  year  starting  next  September,  in- 
creasing the  current  5.2  million  children 
served  by  more  than  2  million  and  Im- 
proving services  to  all. 

In  September  and  in  December,  the 
distinguished  chairman  of  the  Labor- 
HEW  Subcommittee  urged  that  I  wait 
until  the  current  measure  had  been  con- 
sidered by  the  committee.  I  have  done 
so.  I  believe  that  now  Ls  the  appropriate 
time  to  urge  it  to  my  colleagues. 

We  have  heard  in  the  recent  past 
many  of  my  colleagues  who  have  ex- 
pressed their  commitment  to  improving 
the  quality  of  education  for  the  Nation's 
schoolchildren.  They  have  recognized 
that  minority  youngsters,  children  in  the 
inner  cities,  and  children  from  poor  rural 
communities  have  been  shortchanged 
when  it  comes  to  educational  opportu- 
nities. 

They  ob.iected  to  the  remedies  called 
for  by  the  courts  in  defense  of  that  right 
as  it  relates  to  equal  educational  oppor- 
tunity. I  do  not  believe  that  there  is  a 
trade-off  involved  between  constitutional 
rights  and  added  resources.  But  I  do  be- 
lieve that  the  educational  opportunities 
for  poor  white  children  have  been  limited 
in  the  past  and  need  major  improvement. 
And  that  improvement  is  the  minimal 
action  necessar>'  to  the  argument  pre- 
sented by  my  colleagues. 

The  Nation  took  the  first  step  to  ex- 
pand the  opportunities  for  disadvan- 
taged children  a  decade  ago  when  Presi- 
dent Johnson  sicned  the  first  Elementary 
and  Secondary  Education  Act  with  its 
innovative  compensatoiT  education  pro- 
visions. 

His  statement  then  was  echoed  only 
last  year  in  the  report  of  the  Senate  Ap- 
propriations Committee  on  title  I.  when 
it  noted: 

By  helping  to  Insure  greater  educational 
opportunities  to  all  our  children  and  by 
helping  to  advance  the  quality  of  education, 
we  move  closer  to  reducing  the  waste  of 
human  resources. 

That  is  a  vital  issue  to  recall  as  we  con- 
sider this  amendment,  the  waste  of  hu- 
man resources.  Looking  down  the  road 
one  might  well  ask  what  the  cost  will 
be  of  wasting  those  human  resources. 


What  will  be  the  ccst  for  the  individual, 
for  the  community  and  for  Uie  Nation, 
if  these  children  are  not  given  a  rhance 
to  overcome  the  economic  dLsadvanUige 
of  their  background? 

I  think  that  one  might  discover  that 
the  $1  billion  expended  now  to  permit 
these  children  to  read,  to  help  them  un- 
derstand mathematics,  to  give  Uiem  a 
chance  to  succeed  in  school — that  $1  bil- 
lion may  be  the  most  cost-effective  ex- 
penditure this  society  can  make. 

Nor  am  I  suggesting  that  we  expend 
these  funds  for  a  program  that  is  im- 
tested  or  untried.  We  have  managed  over 
the  peist  several  years  to  hone  and  define 
this  program.  We  know  that  more  than 
80  percent  of  the  funds  are  spent  directly 
in  the  classroom  on  instructional  costs. 
And  the  Appropriations  Committee  and 
the  chairman  of  the  Labor-HEW  Sub- 
committee, as  well  as  the  Education  Sub- 
committee, have  been  leaders  in  this  re- 
gard, emphasizing  the  need  to  focus  the 
attention  and  the  resources  of  this  pro- 
gram in  the  classroom.  And  we  have  suc- 
ceeded. 

More  than  that,  we  have  the  first  up- 
to-date  quantitative  nationwide  evalua- 
tion already  in  hand  concerning  title  I. 
The  Assistant  Secretary  for  Education 
submitted  the  report  on  "Patterns  in 
ESEA  Title  I  Reading  Achievement"  to 
the  Congre.ss.  She  said ; 

The  major  finding  of  the  study  ...  Is  that 
the  Title  I  program  seenm  to  be  booetiiig  the 
rate  of  achievement  of  Title  I  participants 
during  the  school  year  up  to  the  achievement 
level  of  the  "average"  US  youngster. 

Not  jiust  preventing  him  from  falling 
further  behind,  but  actually  bringing  him 
up  to  the  level  of  the  average  U.S.  young- 
ster. 

Instead  of  merely  a  1 -month  increase 
in  reading  achievement  from  September 
to  June  for  each  month  in  school,  the 
title  I  youngster,  was  achieving  1.1 
months  improvement  for  each  month  in 
.school. 

I  want  to  emphasize  that  while  we 
have  had  studies  in  the  past  of  different 
State  programs  and  certain  areas,  this  is 
the  major  nationwide  evaluation  and  it 
is  good,  it  shows  the  program  is  working. 

The  control  group  of  educationally  dis- 
advantaged nationwide  who  are  not  in 
title  I  program,  snly  achieve  at  a  rate  of 
0.7  months  for  each  month  in  school, 
thus  falling  further  behind  each  year. 

I  would  also  like  to  emphasize  to  my 
colleagues  that  even  the  additional  ap- 
propriations Senator  Weicker  and  I  are 
seelcing  in  this  amendment  will  not  f>er- 
mit  us  to  reach  all  of  the  children  who 
are  eligible  and  who  need  this  program. 
There  are  .some  16  million  children  from 
poverty  families,  according  to  an  April 
Office  of  Education  report. 

The  level  of  autliorization  Is  greater 
than  $4  billion  and  even  with  this  amend- 
ment, we  would  barely  reach  the  $3  bil- 
lion level. 

In  addition,  there  is  a  clear  need  to  in- 
crease the  quality  of  the  services  and  the 
continuity  of  services  to  children  in  the 
title  I  program.  There  is  no  way  to 
achieve  this  unless  we  increase  the  level 
of  funding. 

Finally,  we  should  place  this  additional 
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appropnalion.s  request  in  .some  persixr- 
tive.  Doe.s  it  reflect  an  overwhelming 
domination  by  the  Federal  Government 
of  the  co.st  of  elementary  and  secondary 
education?  In  fact,  it  will  barely  increa.'^e 
tlie  Federal  share  of  the  co.sl  of  elemen- 
Ury  and  secondary  education  from  about 
7.5  to  9  percent. 

The  $1  billion  figure  appears  large 
when  we  discuss  it  here,  but  I  want  to 
emphasize  that  we  spend  more  money 
training  our  military  forces  than  we  do 
on  all  Federal  programs  in  elementary 
and  secondary  education. 

The  $1  billion  we  are  discu.ssinp:  as  an 
increase  in  this  amendment  amounts  to 
approximately  one-sixth  of  the  training 
costs  each  year  in  the  military. 

That  $1  billion  could  be  obtained  by 
reducing  the  military  training  co.sts  by 
one-sixth.  It  could  be  obtained  by  delay- 
ing the  funding  of  the  B-1  bomber  pro- 
gram for  1  year.  It  could  be  obtained  by 
delaying  the  construction  of  the  proposed 
new  DD-963  destroyer  for  1  year.  Or.  it 
could  be  obtained  by  reducing  by  one- 
eighth  the  proposed  increase  in  this 
year's  military  procurement  request — 
let  me  repeat — not  the  total  procurement 
request,  simply  the  increase  from  last 
year  to  this  year. 

And  it  also  can  be  funded  even  if 
none  of  those  things  were  done,  since 
the  budget  resolution  now  in  conference 
has  sufficient  leeway,  when  the  function 
500  is  examined  along  with  the  allow- 
ances included  in  the  re.solution.  Or  later 
this  year,  the  Congress  might  determine 
that  the  national  interest  was  served  by 
increasing  overall  levels  of  outlays  by  a 
$1  billion  improvement  in  the  quality  of 
education  for  several  million  economi- 
cally disadvantaged  children. 

I  tend  to  believe  that  there  are  few 
expenditures  of  $1  billion  which  better 
serve  the  security  of  this  Nation,  now  and 
in  the  future,  than  the  expenditure  of 
these  funds  to  improve  the  readinc  and 
other  basic  educational  skills  of  these 
children. 

If  we  are  ready  to  respond  to  our  most 
basic  priorities — providing  decent  educa- 
tion to  children,  so  that  they  have  a 
chance  for  a  more  decent  future,  then 
this  amendm.ent  will  be  approved.  If  we 
fail  to  approve  it.  it  seems  clear  that 
while  the  rhetoric  of  concern  may  be  re- 
peated again  and  apain.  when  it  comes 
time  to  vote,  the  schoolchildren  are  the 
ones  who  have  to  lower  the  deficit,  not 
the  defense  contractors  or  the  highway 
builders  or  the  ai»line  companies. 

I  have  the  dp<r|5est  respect  for  the  com- 
mitment of  the  chairman  of  the  subcom- 
mittee, and  the  rankinc;  minority  mem- 
ber and  know  of  their  efforts  over  the 
years  in  education.  I  am  hopeful  that 
I  can  persuade  them  to  join  me  in  this 
effort  now  to  propel  this  Nation  closer 
toward  the  goal  that  both  they  and  I 
believe  is  crucial,  the  goal  of  a  decent 
education  for  every  child,  regardless  of 
race  and  regardless  of  income. 

It  is  about  time  that  the  Members  of 
this  body  went  on  record  on  this  particu- 
lar is.sue. 

May  we  have  order.  Mr.  President? 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ate will  be  in  order 


Mr.  KENNEDY.  Not  long  ago.  Mr. 
President  thi.'^  body  debated  the  issue  of 
court-ordered  busing.  We  have  debated 
that  issue  in  this  Chamber  time  and  time 
again.  I  daresay  that  every  year  we  vote 
on  that  particular  issue  en  a  number  of 
different  items  maybe  two  or  three  times 
during  the  course  of  the  year. 

.'^t  that  time  I  heard  tliose  voices  from 
many  different  parts  of  the  country  say- 
ing "We  are  really  for  quality  education 
for  tlie  inner  city  ."schoolchildren  but  we 
are  strongly  opposed  to  using  transporta- 
tion as  a  wav  of  eliminating  any  discrim- 
ination that  has  been  festering  in  any- 
particular  school  district  over  any  num- 
ber of  years.  We  are  for  education  m  the 
inner  city  schools.  Senator."  they  tell  us. 
"but  we  are  just  opposed  t-o  that  particu- 
lar measure  Come  back  to  the  Chamber 
with  a  bill  which  will  try  and  improve 
the  quality  of  education  without  the 
means  of  transportation  and  we  will  go 
ahead  and  supix)rt  that  particular  pro- 
posal." 

They  will  have  such  an  opportunity 
here  this  afternoon.  Mr.  Prcsirienl.  be- 
cause this  program,  title  I.  is  working. 
It  is  working  in  rural  communities,  and 
it  is  working  in  the  inner  cities.  It  has 
been  working  for  a  number  of  vcars.  The 
most  recent  study  that  has  been  done  by 
the  f);"i'  ;  I  if  Education,  which  came  out 
only  a  lew  short  weeks  ago,  and  which 
was  the  most  detailed  examination  of 
the  title  I  programs,  found  that  it  ls 
workinK  exceedingly  well  in  improving 
the  educational  skills  of  disadvantaged 
children. 

Mr.  President,  this  program,  if  we  en- 
act it.  will  mean  that  more  than  80  per- 
cent of  tlie  appropriations  are  actually 
going  into  the  classrooms.  I  wish  it  were 
higher.  I  wish  it  were  95  or  98  percent. 
But  we  see  time  and  time  again  many 
programs  that  do  not  have  even  that  high 
a  proportion.  We  know  that  more  Uian 
80  percent  of  the  resources  that  are  ac- 
tually appropriated  are  going  right  to 
the  children  to  whom  we  are  directing 
thLs  particular  program.  And  so,  Mr. 
President.  I  think  it  is  a  valuable  and 
worthwhile  program. 

There  are  two  final  points  that  I  wish 
to  make.  Tlie  first  Ls  that  now  we  are 
celebrating  the  Bicentennial  Year  We 
have  a  Biceniennial  Commi.ssion.  We  are 
spending  millions  of  dollars  on  that  Bi- 
centennial Commi.ssion.  We  are  honoring 
the  Declaration  of  Independence  and  the 
Constitution  of  tlic  United  States.  Mr. 
President.  I  dare  sav  that  one  of  tlie 
more  basic  and  fundamental  responsi- 
bilities of  this  Nation,  which  is  the  rich- 
est and  most  powerful  nation  in  the 
world,  is  to  insure  that  the  children  of 
this  Nation  are  going  to  b?  able  to  read 
the  Declaration  of  Independence,  read 
the  Constitution,  and  understand  what 
those  rights  are  that  are  enshrined  in 
the  greatest  document  that  has  ever  been 
fashioned  to  provide  for  the  protection 
of  individual  rights,  human  liberties,  and 
freedom  of  mankind. 

More  than  half  of  the  children  whose 
needs  were  to  be  addressed  under  title  I 
of  the  Elementan-  Education  Act  are  not 
benefitting  one  iota,  not  one  cent,  from 
this  particular  program.  There  are  mil- 


lions of  children  in  need  in  this  country 
at  this  time.  The  reason  is  because  we 
have  not  funded  sufficient  funds 

What  does  it  say  about  the  issue  of 
national  priorities.  Mr  President,  when 
we  can  go  on  right  back  to  our  constitu- 
encies on  highway  systems  m  which  this 
body  is  prepared  to  vote  to  see  that  60 
cents  out  of  every  dollar  spent  will  be 
from  the  Federal  Government;  but  we 
will  only  vote  to  see  that  7  cents  out  of 
every  dollar  that  is  used  to  educate  the 
children,  comes  from  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment? 

This  IS  not  to  suggest  that  only  the 
fact  of  money  itself  is  going  to  resolve 
all  the  educational  problems.  We  do 
know  that  there  are  situations  when  a 
child  goes  to  school  hungry  m  the  morn- 
ing, attends  an  overcrowded  classroom, 
perhaps  is  taught  by  a  poorly  trained 
teacher,  does  not  have  a  cafeteria 
lunrheon  program,  or  an  athletic  pro- 
gram. He  or  she  may  grow  up  to  be  an 
educated  person  and  be  able  to  contrib- 
ute something  valuable  m  our  society, 
but  the  chances  are  he  wili  not 

We  cannot  a.ssure  that  if  we  do  pro- 
vide and  m.sure  that  a  child  comes  to 
school  m  the  early  monung  \nth  a  lull 
slom.ach,  goes  to  a  bnghtly  lit  class- 
room, has  a  well-trained  teacher,  has 
the  kind  of  coun.selmg  that  is  essential 
and  needed,  has  an  athletic  proeram. 
and  has  some  job  opportunities  perhaps 
open  to  him  when  he  is  able  to  graduate 
that  he  necessarily  will  become  an  edu- 
cated person.  We  cannot  guarantee  that 
either.  But  the  chances  are  that  he  will. 

Mr,  President,  the  facts  within  our 
society  today  show  the  inadequacy  of  re- 
sources being  expended  to  educate  ihe 
poor  in  our  society  today,  the  needy  and 
the  disadvantaged,  white  and  black,  m 
urban  and  rural  communities  alike 

I  do  say.  Mr.  President,  that  it  is  abso- 
lutely essential  that  we  take  a  program 
that  does  work  and  try  and  attempt  to 
meet  the  most  basic  and  fundamental 
responsibilities  that  we  have,  which  is 
provide  children  with  a  decent  education. 

I  .say  this.  Mr.  President,  completely 
apart  from  what  I  consider  to  be  the 
fundamental  resporLsibility  to  remove 
discrimination  in  an  educational  system. 
But  I  do  believe  that  there  is  sufficient 
iu.^tiflcatlon — I  know  there  i.s  sufScient 
need  and  there  is  sufficient  demand— to 
put  this  p.^.rticular  cas?  before  the  Sen- 
ate of  the  United  Stetes  and  to  warrant 
the  allocation  of  the  SI  bilhon  which  is 
included  in  the  amendment  offered  by 
me  and  the  Senator  from  Connecticut 
■Mr,  Weukek  > . 

PRIVILEGE    OF    THE    FLOOR 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  imanimous  con- 
sent that  Robert  Bates  have  the  privilege 
of  the  floor  during  the  consideration  of 
this  m.atter. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,   it   is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  WEICKER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  Robert  Dotchin. 
a  member  of  my  staff,  be  permitted  the 
privilege  of  the  floor  during  the  consid- 
eration of  this  matter. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered 
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Mr  WEICKER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
for  the  veas  aiid  nays  on  this  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Ls  there 
a  sufficient  second?  There  is  a  sufficient 
second. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  WEICKER.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
pleased  to  join  the  distinguished  Sena- 
tor from  Massachusetts  (Mr.  Kennedy) 
in  this  continuing  effort  to  provide  posi- 
tive solutions  to  our  education  prob- 
lems. 

The  Congress,  this  Nation,  must  ac- 
cept the  fact — that  equality  and  elimi- 
nation of  prejudice  is  going  to  cost — in 
money,  lifestyle,  or  both. 

When  it  comes  to  education,  too  many 
Americans  have  applied  expediency  to 
the  Constitution  and  compromise  to  our 
children's  tomorrows.  In  short,  a  diffi- 
culty has  been  transformed  into  a  dis- 
grace. 

Over  the  past  years.  Congress  has  con- 
sumed its  energies  through  an  emotional 
and  divisive  debate  on  busing.  Busing 
amendment  after  busing  amendment 
has  not  constructed  one  new  school  or 
changed  one  court  order.  They  did  not 
provide  for  a  single  new  teacher.  To- 
day, the  Senator  from  Massachusetts 
and  I  offer  a  program  that  will  address 
the  education  crisis.  It  will  provide  books 
and  materials  to  the  hard-pressed  areas. 
It  will  provide  a  decent  education  for 
our  Nation's  children.  Yes — it  will  cost. 
But  what  better  investment  is  there 
than  a  quality  education  for  all  our  Na- 
tion's young? 

Congress  has  sat  on  the  sidelines  play- 
ing cheerleader  for  too  long.  We  have 
whipped  up  public  emotions  rather  than 
provide  excellence  in  public  education. 
It  is  time  for  government  at  all  levels 
to  put  down  the  pompoms  and  start  con- 
structing the  answers. 

I  am  continually  amazed  by  the  way 
my  colleagues  ih  the  Senate  and  the 
House,  legislators  at  the  State  level. 
Presidents  of  the  United  States,  mayors, 
and  Governors  are  able  to  shift  the 
focus  of  responsibility  from  themselves 
to  the  courts.  The  courts  are  the  last 
actors  in  the  constitutional  drama.  If, 
indeed,  they  have  declared  an  illegality, 
it  is  because  we  have  constructed  a  sys- 
tem that  permits  such  an  illegality. 
Therefore,  it  should  be  understood  at 
this  time  that  if  there  is  criticism  of 
either  the  illegalities  or  the  solutions  to 
those  illegalities,  the  criticism  should  be 
directed  toward  the  legislative  and 
executive  branches  of  Government,  at  all 
levels,  and  we  should  not  allow  the  par- 
ticipants in  those  various  branches  to 
point  the  finger  elsewhere. 

Real  educational  opportunity  is  not 
going  to  come  from  a  bus,  from  a  judge, 
or  an  angry  parent.  It  must  come  from 
legislators  and  executives  with  the  guts 
to  advocate  the  sacrifices  the  problem 
demands. 

The  Kennedy -Weicker  amendment 
would  add  $1  billion  to  title  I  of  the  Ele- 
mentary and  Secondary  Education  Act 
for  the  remainder  of  the  fiscal  year.  Its 
purpose  is  simple — to  expand  and  im- 
prove educational  programs  which  prin- 
cipally focus  on  meeting  the  special 
learning  needs  of  educationally  deprived 
children. 


There  are  16  million  children  in  this 
country  whose  parents  live  at  the  pov- 
erty level.  Almost  all  of  them  need  our 
special  help  to  increase  their  educational 
skills.  The  child  of  poverty  is  at  an  in- 
herent disadvantage  in  the  classroom. 
He  often  lacks  proper  nutrition  and  has 
a  different  style  of  speech,  and  in  some 
cases,  speaks  a  language  other  than  Eng- 
lish. The  adoption  of  this  amendment 
would  allow  an  additional  2  million 
needy  students  to  receive  assistance  for 
tlie  upcoming  school  year. 

Over  the  past  8  years,  the  number  of 
children  involved  in  the  title  I  program 
haa  declined  from  9.1  million  to  an  all 
time  low  of  4.7  million  children  for  this 
fiscal  year.  This  decline  is  due  princi- 
pally to  a  lack  of  funding — a  lack  of  Fed- 
eral commitment  Congress  wants  to  talk 
busing  more  than  finance  learning. 

In  the  meantime,  the  schools  continue 
to  decay.  Classrooms  remain  overcrowd- 
ed. Books  are  older  than  the  students. 
Poor  children  remain  at  a  competitive 
disadvantage 

In  order  to  provide  quality  education 
and  equal  educational  opportunity  to  all 
of  the  Nation's  children,  additional  funds 
are  needed.  In  the  past.  Congress  has 
windowshopped  for  better  education,  but 
shied  away  from  the  cash  register.  In 
fiscal  year  1973,  $3.6  billion  was  author- 
ized for  title  I.  but  $1.6  billion  was  ap- 
propriated. In  fiscal  year  1974.  $4  8  billion 
was  authorized,  $1.9  billion  was  appro- 
priated. In  fiscal  year  1975,  $4.1  billion 
was  authorized,  $1.9  billion  was  appro- 
priated. In  fiscal  year  1976,  $4.3  billion 
was  authorized,  and  $2.05  billion  was  ap- 
propriated. 

Mr.  President,  thLs  is  not  the  first  time 
that  such  an  approach  has  been  offered 
to  the  Senate.  In  May  1974.  I  proposed 
an  amendment  authorizing  $2.5  billion 
per  year  for  5  years  for  States  to  develop 
and  implement  programs  to  build  quality 
education  for  all  children.  Yet,  when  I 
mentioned  the  harsh  fact  that  there 
would  be  a  price  to  be  paid  for  such  a 
plan — specifically  a  1.5  percent  surtax — 
support  for  the  amendment  dissolved. 

As  a  result  of  our  unwillingness  to  act, 
we  are  faced  with  an  unequal  system  of 
education  and  court  ordered  corrections 
of  that  Inequality. 

In  1965,  the  Congress  recognized  that 
many  urban  school  districts  did  not  have 
the  financial  resources  to  do  the  job.  In 
enacting  title  I.  Congre.ss  sought  to  give 
State  and  local  agencies  the  financial 
muscle  required  to  adequately  meet  the 
educational  needs  of  deprived  children. 
In  my  own  State  of  Connecticut,  there 
are  approximately  35,000  children  par- 
ticipating in  this  program.  Additional 
funding  would  help  to  insure  that  poor 
children  will  benefit  from  our  most  mod- 
ern educational  techniques  and  facilities. 

Mr.  President,  the  real  Lssue  in  provid- 
ing equality  educational  opportunity  for 
all  Americans  is  that  those  who  should 
have  acted,  shirked  their  responsibility. 
Tlie  irony  is  that  right  now  they  are  the 
greatest  finger-pointers  at  the  courts  as 
being  responsible  for  the  situation  I  will 
not  sit  tight  while  others  strip  from  the 
Supreme  Court  its  last  tool  in  the  defense 
of  the  Constitution  and  rights  of  school- 
cEildren.  But  I  will  remind  by  colleagues 


and  all  Americans  that  the  Court  was 
forced  to  this  last  resort  because  when 
the  facts  demanded  legislative  responsi- 
bility. Federal,  State,  and  local  officials 
took  a  "rest  period."  Mr.  President.  I  pro- 
pose to  my  colleagues  that  there  ."^hall 
be  no  rest  from  confrontation,  until  we 
have  constructed  a  system  of  American 
education  that  respects  the  constitu- 
tional rights  of  all  our  Nation's  people. 

The  amendment  that  we  are  proposing 
today  is  Intended  to  be  a  first  step  to  the 
goal  of  peace  with  ourselves,  and  with 
each  other. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Tlie  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President,  I  rise, 
with  some  regret,  to  oppose  this  amend- 
ment, but  I  do  oppose  it,  and  I  oppose  it 
for  reasons  that  I  think  will  be  clear  and 
unassailable  when  I  have  completed  my 
presentation. 

This  amendment  has  Implications  not 
only  for  the  1976  congressional  budget 
resolution  which  we  adopted  just  last 
December  but  also  implications  for  the 
1977  budget  resolution  which  has  just 
come  out  of  conference,  on  which  the 
ink  Is  not  yet  dry,  and  which  both  Houses 
must  consider  before  the  budget  resolu- 
tions become  final. 

Mr.  President,  now  that  I  have  said 
that  at  the  outset,  I  will  address  myself 
to  the  amendment  before  the  Senate 

In  the  first  place,  at  no  time  during 
the  Senates  consideration  of  the  first 
concurrent  budget  resolution  for  1977 
was  this  amendment  offered.  At  no  time 
was  an  amendment  offered  to  add  this 
billion  dollars  to  that  budget  resolution 
for  this  purpose. 

It  was  at  that  time,  I  remind  my  col- 
leagues, that  the  Senate  was  engaged,  as 
required  under  the  Budget  Reform  Act, 
in  the  decisions  involving  priorities.  Ed- 
ucation is  an  important  priority.  Frankly, 
I  do  not  accept  the  challenge  implied  by 
those  who  offer  tills  amendment  tliat  the 
rest  of  us  are  Insensitive  to  the  needs  of 
education  or  the  high  priority  which  ed- 
ucation plays  in  our  national  life. 

Mr  President,  an  amendment  has  been 
proposed  to  the  .second  supplemental 
appropriations  bill.  This  amendment, 
which  is  offered  for  the  first  time  since 
the  first  concurrent  budget  resolution 
was  acted  on  by  the  Senate  this  year, 
would  add  $1  billion  to  the  title  I  com- 
pensatory education  portion  of  the  Ele- 
mentary and  Secondary  Education  Act. 
This  amendment  poses  some  rather 
drastic  implications  for  the  Federal 
budget  for  fiscal  year  1977  Before  my 
colleagues  make  up  their  mind  regarding 
this  amendment  I  would  like  for  them  to 
be  aware  of  how  richly  rewarded  the  edu- 
cation portion  of  the  budget  has  been  in 
recent  years.  Education  spending  in  1974 
totaled  $6  billion  in  outlays  and  this 
grew  to  $7  6  billioijin  1975,  1  year  later. 
The  1976  estlmatejbr  education  Is  an- 
other Increase  to  Hi  billion.  For  1977, 
the  Budget  Committees  have  recom- 
mended a  level  of  $9.4  btUion,  wiiich  rep- 
resents a  57-percent  increa.se  in  just  3 
years.  Moreover,  the  budget  authority  for 
fi.scal  year  1977  will  allow  as  much  as 
$113  billion  In  spending  the  next  year, 
even  without  this  amendment — an  88- 
percent  growth  in  4  years.  The  1977  level 
goes  far  beyond  the  President's  recom- 
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mendation  for  education — he  recom- 
mended $7.6  versus  our  $9  4 — and  the 
Budget  Committees'  recommendation 
even  exceeds  current  policy.  This  Ls  one 
of  tlie  few  areas  where  we  deliberately 
chose  to  exercise  less  restraint. 

It  is  almost  inconceivable  Uiat  the  Sen- 
ate would  choose  to  add  on  top  of  thi.s 
rich  growth  in  recent  years  another  $1 
billion,  as  Is  recommended  by  the  spon- 
sors of  this  amendment.  Obviously,  pas- 
sage of  this  amendment  would  have  the 
unique  effect  of  breaking  the  1976  budget 
and  hurt  the  1977  budget  even  before  Uie 
ink  was  dry. 

Tlie  proposed  purpose  of  this  amend- 
ment is  to  add  money  to  title  I  of  the 
Elementary  and  Secondary  Education 
Act.  The  first  concurrent  resolution  on 
the  budget  for  fiscal  year  1977  included 
funds  for  title  I  In  excess  of  the  current 
policy  level  of  $2.4  billion  in  budget  au- 
thority. This  is  an  increase  from  the 
fiscal  year  1976  level  of  $2.1  billion,  a  14- 
percent  increase.  In  addition  to  the 
moneys  in  the  fiscal  year  1977  budget  for 
this  program,  there  is  a  cuirent  carry- 
over from  prior  years  of  about  $0.8  billion 
which  is  available  for  use  in  1977.  It  Is 
doubtful  that  the  additional  sums  re- 
quested here  can  even  be  spent  in  fiscal 
year  1977.  Additional  appropriations  will 
only  further  clog  the  spending  pipeline 
In  the  program. 

The  "Dear  Colleague  letter"  concern- 
ing this  proposed  amendment  Is  vague 
as  to  where  the  funds  would  come  from 
to  pay  for  this  huge  Increase,  but  tliere 
is  a  reference  to  the  "Allowances"  por- 
tion of  the  1977  budget.  I  suppose  this 
will  be  the  first  of  several  attempted 
raids  on  funds  which  the  first  concur- 
rent resolution  foi  1977  soon  to  be 
adopted  has  set  aside  in  the  allowances 
function.  But  make  no  mi-stake  about  it. 
that  money  will  be  specificallv  earmarked 
for  one  of  the  identified  .lobs  programs 
and  will  not  be  available  for  any  other 
purpose.  Education  was  given  Its  pri- 
ority— and  it  was  a  very  high  priority — 
but  it  was  not  the  intent  of  the  Budpet 
Committees  or  the  Senate  as  a  whole  io 
break  the  budget  with  an  additional  bil- 
lion dollars  for  education. 

Finally,  the  "Dear  Colleague  letter" 
mentions  success  with  a  particular  re- 
search project  as  part  of  the  rationale 
for  additional  funding. 

Now,  I  am  for  research,  and  I  think 
we  need  more  of  it  before  we  can  begin 
to  have  programs  which  truly  educate 
our  children  and  especially  those  who  are 
disadvantaged.  According  to  people  who 
are  monitoring  that  specific  research 
contract  and  were  part  of  that  research 
design,  there  were  some  Improvements  In 
student  reading  levels  within  any  1  year. 
However,  I  am  told,  first,  that  these 
gains  washed  out  acro.ss  several  years: 
second,  that  gains  within  1  year  can  be 
explained  In  part  due  to  the  timing  and 
structure  of  the  testing  process  For  ex- 
ample, the  summer  dropoff  causes  low 
readings  In  the  fall  under  any  circum- 
stances. 

Third,  the  data  used  in  the  study  are 
of  highly  questionable  quality. 

Finally,  the  Congress  will  begin  con- 
sidering title  I  for  reauthorization  in  a 
year  or  so.  Several  major  studies  and 


much  new  information  will  be  available 
as  the  reauthorization  approaches.  It 
seems  unwise  to  allow  substantial  m- 
creases  for  the  existing  program  only 
several  months  before  it<;  value  is  to  be 
reconsidered.  This  amendment  is  hardly 
a  justifiable  reason  to  break  the  budget. 
Now.  if  I  may  come  to  tiie  specifics  of 
the  budget.  For  the  fi.scal  1976  budget. 
Congress  allowed  $408  billion  in  budget 
authority.  We  have  now  taken  action  in 
the  Senate  totaling  S406.4  billion  leav- 
ing a  margin  of  $1.6  billion  Of  the  ac- 
tions tajcen,  $400  million  represents 
health  benefits  for  the  unemplo>ed. 
which  is  not  likely  to  pass,  according  to 
all  information  I  can  get.  If  we  add  that 
$400  million  to  the  $16  billion,  what  we 
have  left  is  a  margin  of  $2  billion  in 
budget  authority. 

What  have  we  committed  against  it? 
I  make  the  point  that  with  that  $2  bil- 
lion margin,  we  are  not  yet  at  the  polnt- 
of -order  stage  for  challenging  an  amend- 
ment of  thi.'s  kind.  We  have  a  S2  billion 
margin.  But  what  remain.^  for  the  Sen- 
ate to  consider?  We  have  the  DL'Jtrict  of 
Columbia  appropriation';  bill  at  half  a 
billion  dollars.  We  have  the  Public  Works 
antirecession  assistance  bill,  which  tlie 
Senate  acted  upon  just  before  the  recess, 
at  $1.1  billion.  We  have  the  renewal  of 
CETA  title  IV  public  .service  job.s  at 
$1.2  billion.  We  have  the  $200  million  just 
approved  by  voice  \ote  m  the  form  of  the 
Brooke  amendment.  That  totah  $3  bil- 
lion of  commitments  that  the  Senate  has 
made  against  $2  billion  that  are  left,  as 
a  result,  in  the  budget  authority  total 
approved  by  the  Senate  and  the  Conpress 
as  a  whole  last  December 

One  could  argue  that,  well,  maybe  not 
all  of  those  will  be  passed,  maybe  some 
of  them  will  be  vetoed,  maybe  we  will  not 
override  the  vetoes;.  But  if  we  were  to 
adopt  that  kind  of  rationale,  then,  pre- 
sumably, we  could  pile  up  thc^^e  kinds  of 
commitments  to  $5  billion.  SIO  billioii, 
S15  billion,  on  the  assumption  that  the 
first  ones  to  survive  action  by  both 
Houses  and  approval  by  the  President 
would  be  the  first  ones  to  get  funded. 

That,  m  my  .ludgment.  is  not  the  way 
to  handle  a  budget.  We  have  set  $408  bil- 
lion as  the  budget  authority  ceiling.  We 
have  got  at  most  $2  billion  of  room  to 
play  with.  We  have  excec-ded  that  by  $1 
billion  in  actions  which  the  Senate  has 
already  taken. 

To  approve  this  amendment  would  add 
another  $1  billion  or  $2  billion  over  the 
budget  authority  ceihng  which  we  ap- 
proved for  this  fiscal  year. 

But  then  the  second  problem  is  this: 
The  second  problem  is  that  the  effect  of 
thLs  budget  authority  woiild  begin  to 
take  place,  if  not  totally  take  place,  in 
fiscal  year  1977,  and  no  assumptions  were 
made  in  either  the  Hoiuse  Budget  Com- 
mittee resolution  or  the  Senate  Budget 
Committee  resolution  or  the  conference 
of  the  two  Budget  Committees,  which  in- 
cludes this  $1  billion  of  outlays  for  1977. 
So  that  if  this  $1  billion  were  spent  for 
that  purpo.se  in  1977  some  other  purposes 
which  were  taken  into  account  in  the 
budget  resolution  would  be  knocked  out. 
We  would  not  know  in  advance  what  they 
would  be.  It  would  be  first  come,  first 
served,  and  tlie  last  $1  billion  to  come  to 


tiie  floors  of  both  Houses  for  action  after 
we  had  hit  the  target  ceiling  wotUd  be 
knocked  out.  It  might  be  a  jobs  program : 
It  might  be  a  construction  program;  n 
might  be  an  environmental  program,  it 
might  be  .'^ome  other  education  program, 
but  It  would  be  knocked  out  t)ecause  this 
SI  billion  was  not  included  as  one  of  tiie 
assumptions  for  outlays  in  the  fiscal  year 
1977  budget. 

So  that  with  this  amendment,  one  risks 
breaching,  seriously  risks  breaching,  tlie 
budget  authority  ceiling  for  tiie  1976 
budget,  and  risks  breachmg  the  outlay 
ceiling  for  the  1977  budget.  Now  those 
are  the  budget  implications  of  this 
amendment. 

So  far  as  the  merits  of  the  amend- 
ment are  concerned.  I  assure  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Massachusetts  and 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Connec- 
ticut that,  as  a  parent  wnth  five  children, 
no  one  Is  more  interested  than  I  in  im- 
proving the  quality  of  education  m  our 
schools  and  especially  for  disadvantaged 
children.  I  think  the  action  of  the  Budget 
Committee  m  raising  the  spending  for 
education  in  the  budget  resolutions  of 
last  year  and  this  year  are  testimony  to 
that  fact. 

Mr.  BELLMON  and  Mr.  KENNEDY 
addressed  the  Chair 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator Irom  Oklahoma  is  recognized 

Mr.  BELLMON.  Mr,  President.  I  would 
simply  like  to  take  a  very  brief  time  to 
echo  what  the  distinguLshed  chairman 
of  the  Senate  Budget  Committee  has  .lu.^t 
said  about  the  generosity  which  Uie 
Budget  Committee  has  shown  toward 
educational  programs. 

I  want  to  emphasize  tlie  growtii  m 
these  programs  which  has  taken  place 
and  which  is  anticipated  for  the  next  2 
fiscal  years.  Educational  spending  m  1974 
was  at  a  $6  billion  level.  This  level  now.^ 
and  thu;  is  a  point  I  think  ought  to  be 
emphasized  for  every  Member  of  the 
Senate — is  almost  doubled,  to  $113  bil- 
lion for  fiscal  year  1977, 

Mr,  President,  when  the  Budget  Com- 
mittee goes  along  with  the  educational 
programs  to  the  ix)int  of  doubling  them 
within  4  years,  it  seems  to  me  it  L':  not 
fair  for  any  Member  of  the  Senate  to 
.say  we  Jiave  not  taken  adequate  care  of 
the  educational  care  of  the  children  of 
this  country.  To  me  where  this  debate 
shotild  be  going  on  Ls  In  the  Appropria- 
tions Subcommittee  on  Education 

If  this  amendment  has  a  higher  pri- 
ority than  other  uses  for  which  thL<: 
money  that  L":  already  available  is  being 
used,  then  other  programs  could  lag  or 
be  put  off  or  thLs  amendment  could  be 
put  into  the  funding  that  Ls  already 
available.  But  to  raL^e  tlie  appropriation 
for  education  by  $i  billion,  and  put  the 
budget  out  of  balance  by  $3,4  billion  to 
me  Ls  ab.solutely  indefensible  when  there 
is  an  adequate  amount  of  money  avail- 
able for  education  in  the  budget. 

Mr  BUCKLEY  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield'' 

Mr.  BELLMON.  I  am  glad  to  yield, 
Mr  BUCKLEY.  I  .^ust  want  to  say  I 
aLso  had  the  privilege  of  ser\'ing  on  the 
Budget  Committee,  and  I  belic'e  thL«  is. 
perhaps,  one  of  the  very  significant  te^ts 
cf  the  process.  I  do  not  believe  I  have 
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lu>aid  II  better  explanation  of  the  process 
than  that  which  the  distinguished  chair- 
miui  of  the  Budget  Committee  just  gave 
us   It  is  an  exercise  in  self -discipline. 

I  am  sure  that  the  program  accom- 
plishes what  the  sponsors  of  this  amend- 
ment say  it  accomplishes,  but  at  some 
point  we  have  to  balance  various  priori- 
ties. 

As  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma  stated, 
tliis  has  to  be  done  within  the  Appro- 
priations Committee  which  has  the  full 
grasp  of  all  of  the  competing  educational 
needs  in  order  that  we  end  up  with  a 
result  that  fits  in  within  the  resolution 
we  adopted 

If  we  start  cutting  away  here  and 
there  we  will  have  destroyed  the  process 
before  we  even  get  it  through  its  first 
year. 

So  I  commend  the  Senator  from 
Maine.  I  know  it  must  be  very  difficult 
for  him.  given  his  record  of  support  for 
Federal  programs  in  aid  of  education,  to 
defend  the  proce.ss  itself,  and  I  want  to 
say  I  am  very  proud  to  serve  on  this 
committee. 

Mr.  MUSKH;.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  BELLMON.  Would  the  Senator 
from  New  York  agree  that  in  the  Budget 
Committee  we  have  very  adequately 
taken  care  of  the  educational  needs? 
This  is  one  area  where  the  Budget  Com- 
mittee has  given  adequate  support  and 
adequate  funding  to  cover  all  of  the 
needs,  so  far  as  we  were  able  to  deter- 
mine them. 

Mr.  BUCKLEY.  I  agree. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I  ap- 
preciate the  comments  of  the  Senator 
from  Maine.  I  have  worked  with  him  too 
long  on  too  many  different  issues  not  to 
know  of  his  very  deep  concern  about  tlie 
(juality  of  education  of  the  people  of  his 
own  State  and  of  the  people  of  this  coun- 
try. But  I  do  want  to  point  out  a  few 
things.  Mr.  President,  for  the  benefit  of 
tlie  record. 

This  amendment,  which  was  intro- 
duced by  the  Senator  from  Connecticut 
and  myself,  is  not  a  new  amendment.  It 
was  first  offered  on  September  24.  1975. 
on  the  regular  HEW  appropriations  bill. 
It  was  offered  again  and  then  withdrawn 
because  there  was  an  objection  that  was 
raised,  and  it  was  after  a  unanimous- 
consent  agreement  was  entered  into. 

It  was  subsequently  offered  on  Decem- 
ber 10.  1975.  In  the  first  supplemental. 
During  that  debate,  it  was  urged  by  the 
then  manager  of  the  bill,  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Washington,  that 
we  consider  coming  down  and  testifying 
on  this  at  the  second  supplemental  and 
make  a  case  at  that  particular  time, 
which  I  did  In  February  of  1976. 

And  during  that  debate.  Mr.  President, 
there  were  members  of  the  Budget  Com- 
mittee monitoring  these  amendments  on 
the  floor. 

One  billion  dollars  increase  under  title 
I  was  recommended  to  the  Budget  Com- 
mittee by  the  Senate  Labor  and  Public 
Welfare  Committee  this  year  when  they 
were  marking  up  the  first  budget  reso- 
lution: three  different  times  on  the  floor, 
and  noticed  In  the  Budget  Committee. 
that  the  Education  Subcommittee  of  the 
Labor  Committee  felt  this  was  warranted 
and   this  was  justified.  So  no  Member 


of  this  body  should  be  under  the  misap- 
prehension that  thus  Is  not  a  matter 
which  has  been  considered,  which  the 
Senator  from  Cormecticut  and  I  have  of- 
fered at  previous  times  and  will.  If  un- 
successful today,  continue  to  offer  Into 
the  future. 

Now.  Mr.  President.  I  am  very 
much 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  would  just  like  to 
complete  my  comments. 

Mr.  President,  a  second  point  that  has 
been  made  relates  to  the  overall  increase 
In  appropriations  for  education. 

We  ILstened  to  the  report  of  an  in- 
crease in  budget  authority  in  the  field 
of  education. 

The  tragedy  is,  Mr.  President,  that 
those  increases  have  not  been  reflected 
in  the  areas  which  I  consider  to  be  the 
areas  of  highest  priority,  and  that  Is  In 
the  area  of  the  young  boys  and  girls  who 
are  the  children  of  disadvantaged  par- 
ents living  in  the  inner  cities  and  In  rural 
America. 

The  title  I  appropriation  In  1974  was 
$18  billion,  In  1976  aproxlmately  $2.05 
billion,  a  10-percent  increase  in  a  3-year 
period,  when  the  increases  in  terms  of 
Inflation  were  in  excess  of  30  percent. 
That  represents  a  constant  decline  In 
the  number  of  children  who  are  receiv- 
ing educational  benefits  under  title  I 

So  let  us  make  no  mistake  about  that. 
Mr.  President,  there  Is  nothing  that  has 
been  done  by  the  Budget  Committee  or 
the  Appropriations  Committee  that  has 
Increased  the  total  number  of  children 
In  rural  and  urban  America  that  have 
been  benefiting  under  title  I  of  the  Edu- 
cation Act. 

(Mr.  BELLMON  assumed  the  chair  as 
Presiding  Officer  at  this  point.) 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  There  has  been  noth- 
ing stated  here  by  the  chairman  of  the 
Budget  Committee  or  by  members  of 
Appropriations  Committee  to  dispute 
that.  Somewhat  more  has  been  appro- 
priated for  higher  education,  somewhat 
more  in  terms  of  a  variety  of  different 
education  programs,  but  not  In  the  areas 
of  title  I  targeted  on  the  most  disadvan- 
taged elementary  and  secondary  school- 
children. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  there  has  been 
quite  a  dramatic  reduction  in  the  nvun- 
ber  of  cliildren  that  have  actually  been 
benefiting  under  that  title  I  program 
since  1966. 

In  1966.  8.3  million  children  were  re- 
ceiving compensatory  education  under 
title  I.  In  1976.  5.4  million.  Almost  3 
million  less  are  benefiting  under  title  I 
in  1976  than  were  benefiting  in  1966. 

That  speaks.  I  think,  clearly  and  pre- 
cLsely  to  the  issue  of  whether  this  par- 
ticular program  has  been  given  the  de- 
sired level  of  priority. 

I  must  say  that  I  commend  the  Budget 
Committee  for  the  efforts  they  have  been 
making  in  tr>'lng  to  establish  a  system  of 
setting  priorities.  But  that  does  not 
mean  that  any  of  us.  or  any  member  of 
this  body,  particularly,  should  be  re- 
stricted in  indicating  where  we  feel  the 
Nation's  priorities  still  lie. 

The  first  budget  resolution,  now  com- 
ing from  conference,  contains  targets — 


not  ceilings.  The  appropriations  process 
and  the  authorizing  committees  may 
establLsh  other  priorities  dunnp;  the 
year— with  due  regard  but  not  bound 
rigidly  to  those  targets.  And  in  the  second 
budget  resolution,  new  action  Ls  called 
for  to  adjust  those  targets  to  take  ac- 
count of  congressional  action  and  to 
establish  appropriate  ceilings. 

We  never  heard,  the  kind  of  debate 
or  discussion  of  reasonable  versus  un- 
reasonable Increases,  when  we  debated 
where  the  Budget  Committee  went  on  the 
defense  this  past  year.  A  14  percent  in- 
crease was  approved  in  the  first  budget 
resolution,  which  is  $14  billion — $14  bil- 
lion. $7  biUion  in  cost  of  living  and  $7  bil- 
lion more;  $14  billion. 

Here  we  have  an  education  program 
that  reaches  right  into  the  heart  of  every 
community  In  this  country,  and  we  are 
talking  about  $1  billion  for  a  program 
which  those  in  the  Department  of  Edu- 
cation have  demonstrated  to  be  an  effec- 
tive program. 

Additional  urgency.  Mr.  President,  is 
voiced  by  the  report  that  has  been  put 
out  by  the  Office  of  Education  on  April 
12  of  this  year  pointing  out  that  "the 
major  finding  of  the  study — Is  that  title 
I  programs  seem  to  be  boosting  the  rate 
of  achievement  of  the  title  I  participants 
during  tlie  school  year  up  to  the  achieve- 
ment level  of  the  average  U.S.  young- 
ster." 

It  Is  working.  The  children  are  there 
that  need  this  program.  We  have  the  op- 
portunity to  take  action  to  see  that  the 
benefits  of  this  program  reach  those 
children  by  accepting  this  particular 
amendment. 

Mr.  MUSKIE  and  Mr.  MAGNUSON 
addressed  the  Chair. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON  I  yield  to  the  Sena- 
tor from  Maine.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Maine. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  there  be  printed 
In  the  Record  at  this  point  pages  53.  54. 
and  55  of  the  budget  document  for  this 
year,  which  would  outline  the  philosophy 
followed  by  the  Budget  Committee  in 
providing  funding  for  education  in  this 
years  budget. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Recorp, 
as  follows: 

(500)  Education,  TRAINING,  Employmknt, 

AND  Social  Sekvices 

MAJOR  FUNCTIONAL  OBJECTIVES 

Education.  Training.  Employment,  and  So- 
cial Services  programs  are  designed  to  create 
greater  lifetime  opportunity  and  choice  for 
the  economically  *t«advantaged  and  other 
population  groups  with  special  needs 

Virtually  all  Federal  education  grants  for 
preschool  and  elementary-secondary  educa- 
tion provide  support  to  local  education  agen- 
cies with  concentrations  of  high-cost  pupils. 
Federal  programs  are  Intended  to  provide 
services  to  the  economically  disadvantaged 
and  those  pupils  who  require  special  services 
If  they  are  eventually  to  compete  successfully 
for  jobs  and  Income  Federal  higher  educa- 
tion programs  provide  loans  for  college- 
bound  low-Income  students  and  help  to 
higher  education  Institutions  In  the  provi- 
sion of  programs  for  disadvantaged  students. 

Federal  manpower  and  social  service  pro- 
grams provide  supportive  services,  training. 
and  temporary  public  service  Jobs  to  facUl- 
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tate  the  entry  of  the'economlcally  disadvan- 
taged Into  the  job  market  and  to  provide 
assistance  to  individuals  who  are  temporarily 
unemployed.  Social  services  meet  other  needt, 
such  as  protective  services  for  children  and 
homemaker  services  for  the  house-bound. 

MAJOR      FACTORS      INFLtTENCINC      THE      PRESENT 
SHAPE  OF  THE   FUNCTION 

The  current  Federal  role  In  education, 
training,  employment,  and  stx-lal  services  be- 
gan with  the  attempt  to  eradicate  poverty  In 
America  In  the  mld-1960's  The  enactment 
of  the  Elementary-Secondary  Education  Act 
m  1965.  and  the  Higher  Education  Act  which 
followed,  marked  the  beginning  of  a  sub- 
stantial Federal  commitment  to  promoting 
equal  opportunity  through  educational  In- 
stitutions. Federal  outlays  for  elementary- 
secondary  and  vocational  programs  have 
grown  from  $721  million  In  1965  to  $4.6  bil- 
lion m  1976  as  a  result  of  the  Initial  en- 
actment of  ESEA  and  subsequent  enactment 
of  similar  programs  to  facilitate  racial  Inte- 
gration and  provide  special  services  for  the 
handicapped,  bUlnguals  and  migrants.  High- 
er education  programs  for  student  and  In- 
stitutional aid  have  Increased  from  $412  mil- 
lion In  1965  to  $2.6  billion  In  1976  largely 
as  a  result  of  legislated  Increases  In  the  level 
of  student  aid  and  legislative  expansion  of 
the  eligible  population 

Federal  manpower  and  training  programs 
began  with  the  Area  Redevelopment  Act  In 
1961  and  the  Manpower  Development  and 
Training  Act  of  1962.  Manpower  and  train- 
ing programs  began  to  take  their  present 
shape  with  the  enactment  of  the  Equal  Op- 
portunity Act  In  1946  as  the  training  com- 
ponent of  the  effort  that  came  to  be  called 
the  "war  on  poverty."  The  work  incentive 
program  was  enacted  in  1964  as  an  amend- 
ment to  the  Social  Security  Act  to  slow  the 
growth  In  the  numbers  of  structurally  un- 
employed and  increasingly  welfare-depend- 
ent populations  As  a  result  of  the.se  pro- 
grams, Federal  expenditures  for  manpower 
programs,  largely  emphasizing  support  and 
training,  grow  from  $299  million  in  1964  to 
$1.6  billon  in  1970. 

As  unemployment  began  to  rise  In  1971.  a 
temporary  employment  focus  was  added  to 
Federal  manpower  policy  with  the  enact- 
ment of  the  Emergency  Employment  Act 
which  Included  the  public  employment  pro- 
gram, the  first  Federal  Involvement  in  di- 
rect public  service  Jobs  creation  In  many 
years.  The  new  Federal  focus  on  Job  creation 
increased  in  1972.  leading  to  the  Compre- 
hensive Employment  and  TValnlng  Act,  en- 
acted in  1973  to  replace  MDTA  a.s  the  Fed- 
eral Government's  comprehen.sive  tralnlnp 
ind  employment  strategy.  The  Increases  In 
permanent  (title  II)  ad  temporary  i  title  VI) 
public  service  Jobs  under  CETA  account  for 
the  major  Increase  In  Federal  manpower 
spending,  which  grew  from  $16  billion  In 
1970  to  an  estimated  $6.8  billion  In  1976 

Federal  spending  for  social  services,  a  75-25 
Federal-State  coet-sharlng  program  has  In- 
creased largely  as  a  result  of  an  expanded 
State  Involvement  The  projrram  bcpan  with 
an  open-ended  cost-sharing  arrangement 
until  increased  State  claims  on  Federal  par- 
ticipation— growing  from  $196  million  In 
1965  to  several  billion  dollars  In  the  early 
1970s — forced  the  Conpres.s  to  cap  the  Fed- 
eral contribution  at  $2.5  billion  in  an  amend- 
ment to  the  State-Local  Fiscal  Assistance 
Act  In  1972. 

Table  1. — Function  500:  EDUCATION. 
TRAINING.  EMPLOYMENT,  AND  SOCIAL 
SERVICES 

FUNCTIONAL    SUMMARY 

[In  billions  of  dollars) 

Budget 
authority  Outlays 

Fiscal  year  1975  actual 15  5  15  2 

Fiscal  year  1975  current  policy.   20  3         20.  6 
Fiscal  year  1980  current  policy.   24   1         23.  1 


Fiscal  year  1977: 

Current    poUcy.    21.5  21.2 

President's    budget 16.0  17.6 

-Appropriations  Committee..  21.8  20.0 

Authorizing   committees 29.8  26  9 

Budget  Committee  recommen- 
dations      22.4  21.4 

COMMITTEEE    RECOMMENDATION 

The  Committee  recommends  budget  au- 
thority of  $22  4  billion  and  outlays  of  $21.4 
billion,  which  permits  mo.^.erate  increases 
over  current  policy  and  substantial  in- 
creases over  the  President's  budget  for  pro- 
grams in  this  function 

The  Committee's  asrumed  allocation  for 
education  Is  $11.3  billion  in  budget  author- 
ity and  $9  4  billion  In  outlays,  both  of  which 
are  above  current  policy  There  is  sufficient 
money  in  the  elementary  and  secondary  edu- 
cation allocation  to  permit  forward  funding 
of  vocational  education,  to  meet  anticipated 
supplemental  requests  for  funds  for  the 
"hold  harmless  "  provisions  of  impact  aid 
programs,  and  to  fully  fund  the  Education 
for  All  Handicapped  Children  Act.  The  Com- 
mittee aL^o  believes  the  sum  would  accom- 
modate increases  in  elementary  and  second- 
ary education  programs  to  compensate  par- 
tially for  cost  Increases  in  recent  years. 

Funds  for  higher  education  would  be  suf- 
ficient to  fund  the  basic  education  opportu- 
nity grants  program  In  fiscal  1977  and  1978  at 
maximum  grant  levels  of  $1,400  per  student 
and  at  a  participation  rate  of  75  percent  of 
all  eligible  students. 

The  Committee  target  assumes  $7.1  billion 
In  budget  authority  and  $8  0  billion  in  out- 
lays to  maintain  tralnlnp  and  employment 
programs  at  current  policy  levels.  Although 
Committee  members  did  not  formally  en- 
dorse any  specific  public  service  program,  the 
discussion  of  funding  for  such  programs 
focused  on  the  possibility  of  budget  savinps 
that  would  result  from  temporary  programs 
with  low  unit  costs  that  would  concentrate 
on  hiring  low-income  household  heads  now 
drawing  unemployment  insurance  or  other 
public  benefits. 

The  Committee's  recommended  level.s  of 
$4.0  billion  in  budget  authority  and  $4.0 
billions  in  outlays  for  social  service  programs 
are  assumed  to  be  adequate  to  carry  forward 
new  child-care  legislation  at  full-year  costs. 
The  recommended  levels  are  $0  1  billion 
below  current  jxillcy  for  social  services  gen- 
erally. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  Prasident,  no  one 
pretends  tliat  in  one  or  two  budgets  it 
Ls  po-sslble  to  write  a  congressional 
budget  which  would  truly  reflect  the 
priorities  of  each  and  ever>'  one  of  us. 

I  make  no  such  pretense.  But  I  do  sug- 
gest we  have  made  important  changes 
in  those  priorities  and  that  if  those 
changes  are  to  continue,  we  must  make 
the  proce.ss  work. 

Second.  I  do  not  challenge  the  Sena- 
tor's argument  that  this  amendment  has 
been  offered  before.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
each  year  committees  of  the  Senate  re- 
quest the  Budget  Committee  for  fund- 
ing far  in  excess  of  available  resources. 

This  year,  for  example,  we  were  afked 
by  the  authorizing  committees  to  ap- 
prove a  total  of  $439.9  billion  in  outlays 
for  this  fiscal  year.  We  approved  $413. 

So  there  will  always  be  a  gap  between 
worthy  projects  submitted  by  commit- 
tees or  indi\idual  Senators  for  consid- 
eration that  cannot  be  approved  or  sup- 
ported within  available  resources. 

We  do  not  pretend  that  all  worthy 
projects  have  been  funded,  but  those 
numbers  will  give  the  Senate  some  idea 
of  the  diflSculty  there  is  in  funding 
worthwhile  projects. 


With  that.  I  yield  the  floor  and  leave 
the  debate  to  my  colleagues  I  see  Sena- 
tor Allen  Is  on  the  floor. 

The     PRESIDING     OFFICER      The 
Senator  frtwn  Alabama. 
Mr.  MOSS.  Will  the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  ALLEN.  I  am  delighted  to  \-ield. 
Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President.  I  acknowl- 
edge   that    the    Senator    from    Massa- 
chusetts has  presented  a  very  miportant 
matter.  Regarding  education  the  Budget 
Committee  in  its  action  gave  great  prior- 
ity to  education  funds.  We  recommended 
more  in  the  budget  than  before  in  rec- 
ognition of  those  needs. 

But  if,  indeed,  we  now  permit  this 
great  rise  m  the  appropriation  bill  be- 
fore us.  it  would  mean  somewhere  else 
in  that  spending  celling  v,e  will  have  to 
find  places  to  eliminal*  other  matters 
that  have  been  authorized  by  the  Con- 
gress and  are  aLso  subject  to  appropria- 
tion by  the  Congress. 

This  amendment  would  add  $1  billion 
to  the  title  I  compensatory  education  por- 
tion of  the  Elementary  and  Secondary 
Education  Act  The  amendment  poses 
significant  implications  for  the  fiscal 
year  1977  Federal  budget  I  think  all  of 
us  .should  be  aware  of  how  nchly  the  ed'j- 
cation  portion  of  the  budget  has  been 
funded  in  recent  years.  Education  spend- 
ing totalled  $6  bUlion  in  outlays  in  1974 
and  $7.6  billion  in  1975. 

The  1976  estimate  is  another  increase 
to  $8  1  billion  for  education  For  1977. 
the  Budget  Committees  have  recom- 
mended a  level  of  $9  4  billion  These  ac- 
tions represent  a  57  percent  increase  In 
3  years.  Additionally  the  budget  author- 
ity for  fiscal  year  1977  will  allow  $11  3 
billion  spending  in  the  next  year  This 
means  an  88  percent  growth  in  4  years 
without  the  amendment.  The  1977  level 
IS  $1.8  billion  over  the  President's  recom- 
mendation which  was  $7  6  billion  The 
Budget  Committees'  recommendation 
even  exceeds  current  policy  Education 
is  an  area  which  the  committ.ee  elected 
to  make  a  matter  of  priority. 

The  amendment  before  us.  would  add 
another  billion  dollars  on  top  of  this. 
Passage  of  the  amendment  would  break 
the  1 976  budget  and  hurt  the  1 977  budget. 
The  stated  purpose  of  this  amendment 
1'^  to  add  money  to  title  I  of  the  Elemen- 
tary and  Secondary  Education  Act.  How- 
ever, the  first  concurrent  resolution  on 
the  budget  for  fiscal  year  1977  included 
funds  for  title  I  in  excess  of  the  current 
policy  level  of  $2  4  billion  in  budget  au- 
thority. This  is  an  increase  over  fiscal 
year  1976  of  $2  1  billion,  about  a  14  per- 
cent increase  In  addition  to  the  fi.sc.al 
year  1977  budget  there  is  a  carryover 
from  prior  year?  of  about  $0.8  billion 
which  is  available  for  ase  in  1977.  It  is 
questionable  that  the  additional  sums 
requested  can  be  prudently  spent  in  fi.scal 
year  1977! 

The  sponsors  of  the  "dear  colleague 
letter"  on  this  amendment  are  not  clear 
where  we  would  get  the  funds  to  pay  for 
this  big  increase,  but  it  refers  to  the 
"allowances"  portion  of  the  1977  budget. 
Presumably  this  will  be  the  first  of  sev- 
eral efforts  to  get  funds  from,  the  "allow- 
ances" function  of  the  first  concurrent 
budget  resolution  for  1977.  But  we 
should  be  clear  that  that  money  is  spe- 
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clfically  earmarked  for  identified  Jobs 
progjams  and  not  available  for  other 
purposes. 

We  have  just  recently  been  through 
the  process  of  the  f^rst  concurrent  res- 
olution on  the  1977  budget.  We  have 
been  meeting  with  the  House.  We  are 
prepared  to  come  before  the  Senate  to- 
morrow with  a  statement  of  managers 
on  the  conference  report  between  the 
Houses.  The  budget  process,  which  we 
initiated  last  year— at  long  last — to 
bring  the  budget  under  control,  is  work- 
ing in  an  effective  and  orderly  way. 

What  that  process  amounts  to  is  that 
we  must  conform  here  in  this  body  to 
certain  limitations  on  the  funds  avail- 
able. We  establish  spending  ceilings  in 
various  functions,  and  having  estab- 
lished those  ceilings,  we  have  to  live 
within  them,  to  tailor  our  appropriations 
within  them. 

Education  was  piven  a  very  high  pri- 
ority by  the  Budget  Committee.  But  the 
Budget  Committees  or  the  Senate  as  a 
whole  did  not  intend  to  break  the  budget 
with  an  additional  billion  dollars  for 
education. 

Title  I  comes  up  for  reauthorization 
within  a  year.  Several  ma.ior  studies  and 
more  new  information  v;ill  be  available 
as  that  time  nears.  It  seems  both  un- 
necessary and  imprudent  to  all  such  sub- 
substantial  increases  for  the  existing 
program  at  this  time — only  a  matter  of 
months  before  it  is  to  be  reconsidered. 

I  have  been  a  staunch  supporter  of 
education  over  the  years.  And  my  strong 
support  is  not  changed  by  my  vote  on 
this  amendment.  I  am  also  a  staunch 
supporter  of  fiscally  responsible  govern- 
ment. 

We  have  richly  provided  for  educa- 
tion, as  already  indicated  in  my  state- 
ment. Breaking  the  budget  is  not  justi- 
fied. Accordingly,  I  intend  to  vote  against 
this  amendment  and  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  do  likewise. 

Therefore,  I  support  the  chairman  in 
saying  that  I  must  oppose  it  for  that 
reason.  Much  as  I  believe  in  the  general 
field  of  education.  Federal  aid  to  educa- 
tion, which  my  record  will  show  I  have 
supportel  vigorously  all  of  my  years  in 
the  Senate.  I  must  oppose  this  amend- 
ment now. 

I  thank  the  Senator  for  yielding. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Will  the  Senator 
yield  to  me  for  just  one  ob.sei-vation? 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Yes. 

Mr  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  some 
mention  has  been  made  about  the  De- 
fense Department  this  year  being  up 
some  14  percent,  taking  7  percent,  I  be- 
lieve, for  Inflation  and  the  other  7  per- 
cent for  an  increase. 

I  would  like  to  remind  the  Senate  that 
during  the  past  5  years  the  defense  bud- 
get has  been  cut  by  over  $22  billion.  That 
is  more  than  a  5  percent  cut  each  year 
during  that  period  of  time.  We  have 
been  cutting  it.  Now  a  situation  has  de- 
veloped with  which  we  are  all  familiar. 
It  becomes  a  prudent  thing  to  start  re- 
building or  building  back  some  of  the 
military  strength  in  which  we  have  had 
a  slippage  during  the  period  of  time  we 
were  reducing  this  budget. 

I  do  not  make  this  observation  as  a 
contention  against  supporting  education. 


During  that  same  period  of  time.  Federal 
aid  to  education  has  been  increasing 
while  we  have  been  diminishing  the  mili- 
tary. I  do  not  know  by  what  percentage, 
but  I  think  we  should  keep  the  record 
straight.  This  amendment  should  stand 
on  its  merits. 

We  should  do  what  we  can  in  the  way 
of  education.  I  do  not  oppose  the  general 
objective  of  this  at  all,  but  it  is  a  ques- 
tion of  whether  we  live  within  our  budget 
or  not. 

I  thank  the  Senator  for  yielding. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  I  thank  the  dlsUnguished 
Senator  from  Arkansas. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  sure  every  Mem- 
ber of  the  Senate  supports  the  cause  of 
education.  I  know  I  do  Every  Member  of 
the  Senate  supports  the  title  I  program. 
I  know  that  I  certainly  do.  It  Ls  very  easy 
to  toss  in  a  $1  billion  amendment  from 
time  to  time  in  various  spending  bills.  It 
is  easy  to  give  $1  billion  here.  $1  biUion 
there,  and  $1  billion  somewhere  else 
without  any  regard  whatsoever  for  fiscal 
responsibility.  That  is  what  has  this 
Government  in  the  condition  that  it  is  at 
this  time.  Even  now  the  Congressional 
Budget  Committee,  an  action  of  the  two 
Houses,  projects  a  deficit  for  the  upcom- 
ing fiscal  year  slightly  in  excess  of  $50 
billion.  Here  it  is  being  suggested  that  we 
add  $1  billion  to  that  deficit. 

I  have  had  occasion  several  times  to 
stand  in  the  Chamber  and  commend  the 
Budget  Committee  for  its  high  sense  of 
fiscal  responsibility.  Again  we  see  the  dis- 
tinguished Senators  from  Maine  and  Ok- 
lahoma standing  in  the  Cliamber  saying. 
•This  amendment  is  unsound;  it  will 
come  very  nearly  to  wrecking  the  budget 
for  the  current  fiscal  year  as  well  as  the 
budget  for  the  next  fiscal  year." 

The  sponsors  of  this  amendment  do 
not  have  any  monopoly  on  wanting  to  do 
something  for  the  cause  of  education:  in 
wanting  to  do  something  for  the  bene- 
ficiaries of  the  title  I  program.  But  some 
sort  of  sense  of  fi.scal  responsibility  has 
to  enter  into  our  deliberations.  To  toss  in 
a  $1  billion  amendment  just  as  we  are 
winding  up  this  appropriation  bill  cer- 
tainly does  not  seem  to  me  to  be  in  accord 
with  sound  principles  of  fiscal  respon- 
sibility. 

I  was  very  much  pleased  to  hear  the 
distinguLshed  Senator  from  Maine  <Mr. 
MusKiEi  talk  of  a  57  percent  increase  for 
education  over  a  3-year  period,  and  some 
87  or  88  percent  over  a  4-year  period.  I 
would  tliink  if  priorities  in  the  educa- 
tional appropriation  are  out  of  kilter, 
out  of  whack,  as  .suggested  by  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Massachusetts, 
and  not  enough  of  this  increase  is  going 
to  title  I.  the  way  to  handle  that  would 
be  before  the  authorization  committee 
and  the  Appropriations  Committee,  and 
not  handle  it  here  on  the  floor,  having  us 
seek  to  make  adjustments  here. 

I  would  like  to  .see  another  sum  of 
money  made  available  for  this  program, 
but  I  do  not  believe  now  is  the  time  to  do 
it  It  certainly  is  not  the  time  with  the 
chairman  and  the  ranking  minority 
member  of  the  Congressional  Budget 
Committee  for  the  Senate  saying  this 
amendment  should  not  be  accepted 

Again,  I  commend  Mr.  Muskie  and  Mr. 
Bellmon   for  their  stand  for  fiscal  re- 


sponsibility. I  have  seen  both  of  these 
Senators,  speaking  for  the  entire  Budget 
Committee,  stand  and  speak  against 
amendments  for  causes  which  they  sup- 
port, in  general.  But  becaiise  such 
amendments  providing  for  additional 
funds  beyond  the  budget  request  would 
be  unsound  fiscally,  they  have  called  on 
the  Senate  to  reject  those  amendments. 
I  commend  these  distingvushed  Sen- 
ators. I  believe  they  are  a  force  for  fiscal 
responsibility  in  the  Senate,  which  is 
something  we  need  in  the  Senate  and 
in  the  Congress.  I  hope  the  amendment 
is  defeated. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON  addre.ssed  the  Chair. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Washington. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON  Mr  President,  what 
the  Senator  from  Massachusetts  said  is 
correct.  This  is  not  a  new  proposal  He 
has  made  able  presentations  before  the 
Appropriations  Committee  on  many  oc- 
casions. I  am  still  inclined,  personally, 
to  be  .somewhat  sympathetic  to  doing 
something  more  in  title  I.  I  presented 
my  feelings  to  the  committee  in  the  best 
way  I  knew  how. 

I  think,  however,  that  some  are  mi.ss- 
ing  the  point.  Our  committee  and  the 
Congress  has  been  very  generous  about 
aid  to  education  over  the  last  decade.  I 
can  remember  when  Federal  aid  to  edu- 
cation was  a  bad  term.  Through  the 
years  we  have  added  a  little  more,  gradu- 
ally building  and  strengthening  Federal 
support. 

I  am  the  most  distressed  person  in  Uie 
United  States  because  we  have  not  done 
anything  for  private  education,  for  ex- 
ample. I  think  kids  being  educated,  no 
matter  where  they  are  educated,  are 
entitled  to  equal  educational  opportunity. 
If  Federal  aid  is  what  it  takes,  then  let 
us  provide  it.  That  has  been  my  position. 
Title  I  is  not  the  only  education  pro- 
gram, as  has  been  pointed  out:  it  is  one 
facet.  If  I  were  going  to  add  $1  billion  to 
this  bill.  I  might  have  some  different 
views  about  where  it  should  go.  I  might 
want  a  httle  more  for  vocational  educa- 
tion, for  example. 

This  bill,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  contains 
funds  for  higher  education.  When  one 
picks  out  a  single  facet  of  education.  I 
think  they  get  on  dangerous  ground,  par- 
ticularly since  the  committee  has  to  look 
over  the  whole  spectrum. 

I  would  like  to  see  more  than  7  or  8 
percent  in  elementar>'  and  secondary  ed- 
ucation aid  to  the  States 

I  want  to  say  to  my  friend  from  Massa- 
chusetts I  might  agree  with  him  that 
this  is  a  very,  very  fine  program,  but  there 
are  serious  problems  There  are  many 
experts  who  look  upon  this  as  one  facet 
where  we  should  proceed  cautiously. 
When  we  inaugurated  title  I.  some  people 
had  their  fingers  crossed. 

I  know  some  people  in  the  educational 
community  who  say  when  we  discuss 
reading  achievement — instead  of  putting 
money  into  these  extraordinary  pro- 
grams, which  include  title  I.  we  might  put 
some  of  that  money  in  to  p>ay  teachers 
better  salaries. 

Many  of  us  in  this  body.  Including  my- 
self, went  to  an  elementai-y  school  where 
there  were  five  grades  in  one  room,  but 
we  had  a  good  teacher  and  we  all  learned 
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how  to  read  If  we  did  not  we  got 
whacked  acro.ss  the  knuckles  with  a  ruler. 
It  i.'?  not  as  simple  as  that  any  more. 

The  Senator  from  Massachusett'=  men- 
tioned the  comparison  between  this  and 
the  highway  program  There  is  no  com- 
parison at  all.  In  the  highway  program, 
all  we  are  are  tax  collectors.  That  is 
the  people's  money.  It  ha.<--  nothmg  to  do 
with  the  broad  processes  of  how  we  allo- 
cate it.  We  allo<-ate  it  under  a  fonnula. 

But  another  important  fact  to  remem- 
ber is  that  there  is  about  $800  million  in 
the  pipeline.  Many  States  would  not  be 
able  to  spend  the  money  efficiently.  The 
regular  bill  contain.^  a  little  over  52  bil- 
lion in  title  I  grant"^. 

The  House  Committee  has  recom- 
mended S2.2  billion  for  title  I.  an  increase 
of  $200  million  over  the  1977  level. 

We  think  this  is  a  proper  way  to  ex- 
pand title  I.  not  to  simply  throw  all  kinds 
of  money  in  when  there  are  still  $800 
million  in  the  pipeline. 

The  Senator  from  Massachu.setts.  some 
other  Senators,  and  I  have  complained  on 
many  occasions  when  some  of  this  was 
impounded. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Yes. 

Mr.  M.^GNUSON.  And  we  had  to  bring 
lawsuits  and  everything  else.  But  never- 
theless it  is  there. 

Now  we  are  going  to  have  the  regular 
appropriations  bill — we  are  beginning 
markup  soon — perhaps  within  2  or  3 
weeks  and  that  is  the  proper  place  to 
reexamine  title  I  funding. 

I  would  be  the  first  one  to  join  In 
and  recommend  to  the  .subcommittee  that 
we  do  more  in  title  I.  But  it  bothers  me 
to  -see  $1  billion  simply  thrown  onto  the 
system  when  it  is  so  late  in  the  process. 

Therefore.  I  have  to  oppose  the 
amendment.  Of  course,  I  do  not  think  I 
need  to  justify  my  devotion  to  aid  to 
education  over  the  years.  Maybe  I  have 
to  justify  it  sometimes,  but  I  do  not 
think  I  ought  to.  And  I  think  n  lot  of  us 
feel  the  same  w'ay. 

So  I  hope  the  amendment  at  Ihi.s  time 
will  not  carry  and  we  will  go  ahead  to- 
ward some  better  programs,  although  the 
things  we  are  talking  about  everyone 
agrees  should  be  done,  and  as  to  the 
problems  in  the  inner  cities,  I  am  not 
unaware  of  that.  I  do  not  happen  to  be 
exposed  to  as  much  of  it  as  Senator'^  who 
come  from  the  larger  cities,  where  this 
is  a  real  problem  But  I  thint;  this  is  suf- 
ficient right  now  for  title  I.  and  we 
can  move  ahead  and  maybe  establish 
some  better  programs  becaase  everyone 
is  not  all  completely  .satisfied  with  the 
way  it  is  operating.  I  happen  to  think 
it  is  the  best  we  have. 

So,  I  hope  the  amendment  will  not 
carry  at  this  time. 

Mr.  WEICKER.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
sorry  to  find  my.seif  in  opposition  to  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Maine,  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Oklahoma, 
and  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Washington,  because  more  often  than 
not  I  think  we  are  very  much  on  the 
same  side  of  this  Issue,  and  certainly  I 
think  each  one  of  them  by  their  own 
actions  in  the  Senate  over  the  years  has 
displayed  his  commitment  to  quality 
education. 

But  let  me  just  make  this  statement: 
CXXII 842— Part  11 


Every  time  a  court  rules  in  this  country 
on  educational  matters  and  the  quality 
of  education  opportunity,  it  means  that 
this  legislative  body  has  failed  to  act  or 
has  acted  iiisufficiently. 

I  am  delighted  to  hear  about  all  the 
statistics  oii  growth  and  how  additional 
moneys  have  been  spent  in  this  area.  No 
one  is  saying  that  the  problem  has  been 
totally  ignored.  But  it  is  clear  that  the 
problem  has  i^.ot  been  adequately  ad- 
dressed; otherwi.se.  there  would  be  no 
court  orders,  and  there  would  be  no  bus- 
ing amendments  in  the  Chamber.  But 
there  are  busing  amendments  and  there 
are  court  orders.  The  reason  for  them  Is 
that  we  have  failed  to  act  in  an  adequate 
fa.shion. 

So  as  to  the  statistics  that  have  been 
cited  by  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Maine  as  to  what  we  have  done  over 
the  years  and  comments  that  have  been 
made  by  other  Senators  as  to  their  deep 
devotion  to  the  cau.se  of  education,  there 
IS  the  old  saying,  "the  proof  of  the  pud- 
ding is  in  the  eating."  and  the  eating  is 
pretty  bitter  stuff  for  too  m.any  Ameri- 
cans, and  that  is  the  reason  v>hy  we  are 
nose  to  no.se  in  the  cities  of  the  Nation 
and  in  this  Chamber. 

I  hear  a  great  deal  about  fiscal  re- 
sponsibility, and  certainly  I  think  each 
one  believes  in  it.  but  I  think  there  is  a 
higher  responsibility  that  sits  on  each 
of  our  shoulders,  and  that  is  constitu- 
tional responsibility.  This  body  has 
evaded  its  constitutional  responsibility  to 
tell  the  American  people  that  there  is  a 
price  to  be  paid.  There  is  a  price  to  be 
paid  to  achieve  a  quality  of  educatio  lal 
opportunity.  It  is  not  something  that  is 
going  to  drop  out  of  the  sky. 

I  shall  end  on  our  presentation  of  this 
matter.  I  thank  the  distinguished  Sena- 
tor from  M:issachusetts  for  so  eloquently 
settin,"  forth  our  ca.se.  I  heard  a  great 
deal  of  discussion  as  to  how  the  Budget 
Conmittee  sits  down,  weighs  various  al- 
ternatives, and  arrives  at  its  decision. 

Let  us  talk  about  alternatives  for  1 
minute  ■uhen  it  comes  to  quality  of  edu- 
cational op{X)rtunity. 

There  is  the  alternative,  which  obvi- 
ously not  many  people  seem  to  appreci- 
ate either  in  or  out  of  this  Chamber,  of 
a  change  in  life  style  or,  to  put  it  in  its 
more  common  term,  busing.  No  one  seems 
to  care  to  pay  that  price.  Then  there  is 
the  alternative  of  paying  the  price  In 
doUa.'.s  and  cents.  That  is  what  this 
amendment  is  all  about.  And  then  there 
is  the  alternative  of  doing  nothing.  Ap- 
parently no  wants  to  change  the  life 
style  Apparently,  if  I  can  count,  we  are 
going  to  go  down  the  pike  again  paying 
the  cost  in  dollars  and  cents,  and  so  one 
can  only  come  to  the  conclusion  that  this 
body,  along  with  the  rest  of  the  Nation, 
has  decided  on  the  third  alternative — 
not  to  do  anything. 

Let  tills  generation  live  with  a  little 
inequality  because  actually  tiiere  is  no 
cost  that  will  immediately  be  felt. 

I  finS  that  a  verj-  interesting  exercise 
in  putting  off  until  tomorrow  or  on  our 
kids'  shoulders  what  we  should  be  doing 
today.  There  is  a  cost.  There  is  a  price 
to  be  paid.  What  form  is  it  going  to  take? 
To  me  tliis  is  the  positive  answer  to  the 
problem. 


I  grant  obviously  we  all  know  that  the 
problem  is  not  only  rooted  in  educa- 
tion; it  is  rooted  in  housing,  and  there 
is  a  cost  to  be  paid  there. 

Is  there  anv  small  wonder  the  con- 
frontation is  all  the  greater  today  than 
in  the  past?  'V^e  have  seen  the  declining 
number  of  thoke  participating  in  title  I. 

When  is  someone  going  to  stand  up 
and  say  to  this  country  that  a  nickel  in- 
vested is  not  fiscal  irresponsibility.  l>e- 
cause  in  everj-  generation  that  nickel  is 
brought  back  10 -fold.  But  it  has  to  be 
invested.  That  is  what  we  are  talking 
about:  money  thrown  down  the  drain, 
not  fi.scal  irresponsibility.  We  are  talk- 
ing about  young  men  and  women  who 
are  going  to  become  the  backbone  of  this 
N'^tion.  become  income  producing,  and 
become  its  leaders,  instead  of  becoming 
a  charge  on  society  because  society  has 
chosen  to  sit  in  its  comer  and  respond 
by  paying  the  price  of  a  httle  inequality. 
Shame  on  this  generation. 

Mr.  BIDEN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  WEICKER.  I  wUl  yield  in  a 
moment. 

I  grant  that  it  is  hard  to  relate  these 
matters  to  which  we  refer,  great  con- 
cepts of  our  Constitution,  to  a  tangibly 
oriented  society.  What  we  are  talking 
about  you  do  not  drive  away  on  four 
wheels;  you  do  not  watch  it  in  your 
living  room;  you  do  not  put  it  in  your 
pocket.  But  truly  I  think  it  is  the  state 
of  our  spirit  that  Is  going  to  determine 
the  state  of  the  Union.  I  am  unwilling  to 
stand  here  and  accept  Inequality  of  op- 
portunity as  an  acceptable  alternative 
to  q^  educational  problems  of  today 

So,  Mr.  President.  I  hope  that  the 
Senate  will  support  this  measure  and  will 
respond  positively,  rather  than  do  what 
it  has  done  for  the  past  2  years.  This  is 
xiot  a  new  matter.  This  is  not  something 
that  has  just  come  before  us.  For  2  years, 
the  Senator  from  Massachusetts  and  I 
have  brought  before  the  Senate  an  op- 
portunity to  construct  positive  solutions 
rather  than  to  engage  in  the  role  of 
finger-pointing  particularly  at  the  courts. 
It  is  our  fault  not  the  courts.  It  has 
been  our  failure  to  act.  That  is  why  we 
find  the  Nation  in  Its  condition  of  con- 
frontation. 

I  appreciate  the  problems  the  Budget 
Committee  has,  but  it  is  time  to  think 
of  the  alternatives  in  this  area.  If  indeed 
it  is  going  to  be  a  matter  of  living  with 
inequality,  that  is  an  unacceptable  alter- 
native: and  it  is  also  unacceptable  that 
I  should  allow  the  courts  to  do  the  work 
which  properly  belongs  to  the  Senate  of 
the  United  States. 

Mr,  JA'VTTS.  Mr.  President,  in  addi- 
tion to  the  items  already  discussed,  I 
^ould  like  to  call  attention  to  the  ex- 
cellent provisions  of  this  bill  to  fund 
education  programs 

The  committee  has  acted  wisely  in  as- 
suring full  funding  for  the  Basic  Educa- 
tional Opportunity  Grants — BEOG— 
program.  The  additional  amount  ol 
S791.75  million  will  assure  fulfillment  of 
the  promise  of  postsecondarj-  educa- 
tional opportunity  for  every  qualified 
student  regardless  of  the  financial  situa- 
tion of  the  student  and  Ms  family. 
Without  this  supplemental,  students  re- 
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turning  to  college  this  Fall  would  have 
sufferp'^  reductions  In  their  grant  levels 
even  when  their  calculated  need  for 
BEOG  awards  wa.s  the  same  or  greater 
than  the  previous  year.  This  bill  firmly 
establishes  BEOG  as  the  cornerstone  of 
Federal  student  aid.  Passed  In  1972.  the 
BEOG  proKram  started  slowly  with  low 
rates  of  participation  and  only  freshmen 
eligible  the  first  year,  and  then  one  ad- 
ditional class  became  eligible  each  fol- 
lowing year.  Now  participation  rates  are 
Increased  and  all  four  undergraduate 
classes  can  be  served,  as  well  as  the 
availability  of  benefit  to  part-time  stu- 
dents. This  shows  the  remarkable  suc- 
cess of  the  BEOG  concept.  The  part-time 
provision  will  aid  many  working  people. 
mothers,  older  persons  and  others  who 
may  have  been  denied  this  educational 
opportunity  earlier  In  their  lives  when 
no  comparable  program  existed.  The 
Labor  and  Public  Welfare  Committee 
has  just  completed  legislative  action  to 
reauthorize  this  vital  program.  As  the 
rankinfT  minority  member  of  that  com- 
mittee, I  am  pleased  to  associate  myself 
with  both  the  fine  reauthorization  bill 
prepared  under  the  leadership  of  Sen- 
ator Pell,  who  is  the  father  of  the  BEOG 
program  and  this  companion  action  pro- 
nosed  by  the  Appropriations  Committee 
to  assure  adequate  financing  of  BEOG. 

Mr.  President.  I  commend  my  col- 
leagues on  the  Appropriations  Commit- 
tee, and  in  particular  Senator  Brooke. 
the  dlstinKulshed  ranking  minority 
member  of  the  Labor/ HEW  Subcommit- 
tee for  the  inclusion  of  an  additional 
$50  million  for  the  emergency  school 
aid  program — ESAA.  Tills  excellent  pro- 
gram, which  has  also  been  reauthorized 
In  the  Labor  and  Public  Welfare  Com- 
mittee bill,  provides  funding  for  positive 
approaches  to  dlfliculties  of  desegrega- 
tion in  our  school  systems.  I  for  one 
would  be  pleased  to  see  even  greater 
funds  available  for  thLs  vital  purpose, 
but  I  recognize  the  many  competing  de- 
mands for  funding.  As  the  House  bill  has 
no  comparable  provision.  I  encourage 
the  Senate  conferees  to  be  tenacious  on 
this  provision  in  the  conference.  Surely. 
there  is  no  greater  need  in  education 
than  to  assist  school  districts  in  a  posi- 
tive way  to  overcome  the  vestiges  of 
segregation.  I  am  particularly  interested 
in  the  committee  report  language,  found 
on  pages  74  and  75,  which  supports 
interdlstrlct  transfer  programs.  I  have 
a  highly  .successful  transfer  program  in 
Rochester,  N.Y.  which  can  be  aided  by 
thi.s  provision. 

The  committee  bill  also  provides  an 
additional  $90  million  for  education  of 
the  handicapped,  as  well  as  needed  staff 
in  USOE  to  administer  the  provisions  of 
the  new  act  to  expand  educational  serv- 
ices to  all  handicapped  children.  This 
continues  our  sound  policy  of  gradually 
increasing  Federal  funds  available  for 
this  critical  purpose 

Other  merltorius  education  items  are 
al.so  included  in  the  committee  bUl.  I 
wish  to  mention  my  endorsement  of 
those  provisions  to  aid  and  increase 
existing  programs  in  reading  and  bi- 
lingual education,  and  the  transition 
quarter  funding  of  library  prowrains 

In  conclusion.  Mr.  President,  the  bill 


before  us  provides  sound  and  necessary 
increases  for  a  limited  number  of  educa- 
tion programs  Each  increase  has  been 
carefully  weighed  and  been  judged 
worthy  of  our  support.  I  commend  these 
education  provisions  to  all  Members  of 
the  Senate  as  the  minimum  level  neces- 
sary to  avoid  unwise  underinvestment  in 
the  education  of  our  citizens. 
SEVER.^L  Senators.  Vote.  Vote 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  Kennedy- 
Weicker  amendment.  On  this  question 
the  yeas  and  nays  have  been  ordered, 
and  the  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 
The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll 
Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Arkansas  (Mr.  Bumpers). 
the  Senator  from  West  Virginia  (Mr, 
RoRERT  C.  Byrd*.  the  Senator  from 
Idaho  (Mr.  Church  1,  the  Senator  from 
Missouri  iMr.  Eacletoni.  the  Senator 
from  Mississippi  (Mr,  Eastland i,  the 
Senator  from  Hawaii  ( Mr.  Inouye  > .  the 
Senator  from  I^ouisiana  (Mr.  Long*,  the 
Senator  from  Alabama  (Mr.  Sparkman), 
and  the  Senator  from  California  Mr 
Tunney).  are  necessarily  absent. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Tennessee  (Mr.  Baker) 
and  the  Senator  from  Maryland  (Mr. 
Mathiasi  are  necessarily  absent. 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  25. 
nays  64.  as  follows: 

IRoUcall  Vote  No.  172  Leg.) 
YEAS— 26 


Abourezic 

Hartke 

Pell 

Bayh 

Haskell 

Blblcoff 

Bldeii 

Hathaway 

Scbweiker 

Brijoke 

Jackson 

Stafford 

Ca^e 

Javtts 

Stone 

Clarli 

Kennedy 

Weicker 

Culver 

McGovern 

Wllllami 

Durkln 

Metcalf 

Hart,  PhlHiiA^ 

Mondale 
NAYS— «4 

Allen 

Gravel 

Muskle 

B&rtlett 

Griffln 

Nelson 

Beall 

Hansen 

Nunn 

Bellmon 

Hart.  Gory 

Packwood 

Bentsen 

Hatfield 

Pastore 

Brock 

Helms 

Pearson 

Bucltley 

HoUtnKs 

Percy 

Burdlclc 

Hruska 

Proxmire 

Byrd. 

Huddlesioii 

Randolph 

Harry  P..  Jr. 

Humphrey 

Roth 

Cannon 

Johnston 

Scott.  Hugh 

ChUes 

Laxalt 

Scott, 

Cranston 

Leahy 

WUllam  L 

Curtis 

Ma«nuson 

Stennls 

Dole 

Mansfleld 

Stevens 

Domenlcl 

McCIellan 

Stevenson 

Pannin 

McClure 

Symington 

Foug 

McGee 

Tan 

Ford 

Mclntyre 

Talmadge 

Oarn 

Montoya 

Thurmond 

Glenn 

Morgan 

Tower 

Gold  water 

Moss 

Young 

NOT  VOTINO— 11 

Baker 

Eagleton 

Mathtas 

Bumpers 

Eastland 

Sparkman 

Byrd,  Robert  C 

. Inouye 

Tunney 

Church 

Long 

So  the  amendment  was  rejected. 
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CHAPTER    VI 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  at 
this  point,  I  would  like  to  sayj  a  few 
words  about  the  Labor-HEW  portion  of 
the  supplemental  bill. 

Overall,  the  bill  totals  $3  6  billion— an 
increase  of  $928  million  over  the  budget 
and  $404  million  over  the  House  bill.  Tlie 
details  of  the  bill  are  explained  in  the  re- 


port, but  I  would  like  to  highlight  some 
of  the  items  we  dealt  with. 

Tlie  bill  Includes  $791  million  for  ba,sic 
grunts — BOG'.s — to  college  and  voca- 
tional school  students.  More  than  1  5 
million  students  will  now  receive  grants 
to  help  pay  some  of  the  high  costs  of 
going  to  school.  I  want  to  call  the  Mem- 
bers' attention  to  the  concern  tlie  com- 
mittee expressed  over  this  program  m 
our  report  The  BOG"s  program  has 
caught  on;  the  students  and  their  par- 
ents know  it  exists  now.  But  we  want 
those  Involved  in  running  the  program  to 
know  that  success  can  create — and  has 
created — a  lot  more  problems  than  ex- 
pected, HEW  has  done  a  poor  job  of  es- 
timating— that  is  why  we  are  here  talk- 
ing about  a  quarter  of  a  billion  dollar 
supplemental  This  program  had  a  sur- 
plus for  2  straight  years:  now  it  has 
run  short  for  2  years.  1  think  the  i^eople 
dowiitown  should  not  lose  sight  of  the 
fact  that  we  are  talking  about  people — 
students  and  their  families.  I.  for  one, 
do  not  want  to  leave  tliem  hanging  every 
year  because  of  bureaucratic  shortsight- 
edness. 

The  bill  also  contains  $150  million  for 
older  Americans  programs  which  were 
not  authorized  in  time  for  the  regular 
bill.  It  is  difficult  to  put  into  words  the 
value  of  services  provided  for  our  senior 
citizens.  There  is  no  way  to  measure  the 
personal  benefits  of  these  protjram.'-  I 
have  seen  their  faces,  and  I  have  talked 
to  them.  Hundreds  of  thou.sands  of  el- 
derly people  take  advantage  of  the  coun- 
seling, legal  help,  home  services,  and 
many  more  activities  funded  here  Prob- 
ably the  most  satisfaction  gained. 
though,  is  their  knowing  that  somebody 
cares. 

Still  another  Inujortant  item  In  the  bill 
is  the  Dru^  Abuse  Community  procrams 
that  reach  out  to  the  thoasands  of  peo- 
ple in  need  of  help,  treatment,  and  re- 
habilitation I  do  not  have  to  tell  anyone 
here  about  the  toll  that  droigs  can  take 
on  Individual  ;uid.  in  the  long  run.  on 
society  and  the  economy. 

The  Congress  recently  pa-ssed  a  bill 
that  made  some  very  strong  commit- 
ments t^  the  eipht  million  handicapped 
children  In  this  i  ountr>'.  The  major  re- 
sponsibility for  meeting  these  cornmlt- 
ment.s  falls  on  tiie  SUites  and  local  school 
schools  But  they  cannot  do  it  alone.  Our 
Committee  recognized  this  lont;  ago — in 
the  face  of  objections  from  all  sides  This 
bill  is  no  different  The  $90  million  In 
the  bill,  togetlier  with  funds  in  the  regu- 
lar bill,  will  reach  more  than  750.000 
children 

Al.so  in  the  education  area,  tlie  bill 
contains  $50  million  t.o  help  meet  .some 
of  the  special  desegregation  problems 
.some  schools  are  facing.  I  want  to  make 
it  clear  that  we  are  not  bailing  anyone 
out.  Our  concern  is  that  when  .schools 
are  placed  under  hea\-y  financial  stralas, 
they  have  t-o  cut  back  someplace  else — 
usually  in  educational  .services  to  all  chil- 
dren. 

One  last  item.  Mr,  President,  We  are 
takinu  a  chance  In  this  bill.  We  have  in- 
cluded two  items  that  presently  lack  au- 
thori/inK  legislation.  By  now.  everj'one 
knows  or  has  read  about  the  swine  flu 
and  massive  imir.unizatlon  effort  that  Is 
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planned  There  is  considerable  contro- 
versy around  swme  flu.  There  is  no  ques- 
tion, though,  about  15  5  million  children 
who  have  not  been  vaccinated  against 
polio  or  9.3  million  not  protected  against 
diphtheria  Tlie  numbers  of  children  go 
on  and.  imfortunately.  so  does  the  list  of 
diseases  we  already  know  how  to  pre- 
vent. The  same  holds  true  for  lead- 
based  paint  poisoning,  a  problem  that 
affects  2.5  million  children. 

If  children  are  going  to  get  a  flu  shot, 
why  not  take  advantage  of  this  and  give 
the  children  a  sure  shot  of  protection 
against  the  other  disea.ses? 

We  just  hope  the  legislation  is  enact- 
ed before  we  complete  conference  with 
the  House;  otiierwise,  these  Items  will 
have  to  be  dropped.  It  is  a  chance  worth 
taking. 

Other  items  in  the  bill  include: 

»2.2  billion  to  meet  the  noncontrollable 
costs  of  welfare,  Medicaid,  and  social  serv- 
ices; 

$40  million  for  health  planning  and  de- 
velopment and  successful  regional  medical 
projects; 

»70  million  for  the  Corporation  for  Pub- 
lic Broadcasting; 

$40  million  to  meet  hold-harmless  pay- 
meiits  for  Impact  aid;  and 

$;o  million  to  keep  some  Labor  Depart- 
ment programs  from  being  choked  off  down- 
town (Mountain  Plains,  college  migrant  aid, 
and  the  High  School  Equivalency  program). 

We  reviewed  all  these  items  very  care- 
fully, and  I  am  satisfied  that  they  are  all 
needed  and  important, 

Mr,  BROOKE,  Mr,  President,  I  am 
pleased  to  present  our  committee's  rec- 
ommendations for  ihe  Labor-HEW  chap- 
ter, chapter  VI.  of  the  second  supple- 
mental appropriations  bill. 

Our  chapter  provides  funding  for  a 
number  of  important  programs  that  were 
authorized  too  late  for  inclusion  In  the 
first  supplemental  of  1976.  Among  these 
are  programs  of  assistance  for  drug  vic- 
tims and  for  services  to  our  elderly  popu- 
lation. In  addition,  we  provide  for  further 
fundmg  of  the  Corporation  for  Public 
Broadcasting. 

We  also  provide  additional  funding  for 
new  or  stepped  up  initiatives  in  the  field 
of  handicapped  education  and  health 
planning. 

And  we  provide  for  several  areas  where 
it  appears  substantially  increased  fund- 
ing is  required  to  meet  future  needs.  I 
include  in  tliis  category  assistance  for 
communities  undergoing  school  desegre- 
?ation,  assistance  for  college  students 
facing  skyrocketing  tuition  costs,  and 
mediral  assistance  for  those  on  welfare. 

Our  committee  has  recommended  a 
bill  totaling  $3,664,882,000,  This  is  $405,- 
108,000  more  than  the  $3,259,774,000  con- 
tained in  the  House  measure.  For  the 
tran,sition  period,  we  recommend  a  total 
of  $.588,788,000  or  $8,664,000  over  the 
House  allowance  of  $580,124,000, 

Let  me  run  down  our  committee  rec- 
ommendations by  agency  or  category: 
Lahf)T  We  provide  $260,000  and  82  positions 
'or  the  Employment  Standards  Administra- 
tion. Fifty- two  positions  vrtll  be  used  to 
meet  the  Increased  workload  generated  by  the 
:972  amendments  to  the  Longshoremen's  and 
Harbor  Workers'  Compensation  Act.  The  case- 
:^>ad  has  grown  some  .500%  In  just  three 
vear-=  AnotU**'  thirty  positions  will  be  used 
'-o  reduc^tfip  backlog  In  the  black  lung  pro- 
gram Where  each  examiner  now  handles  1,350 


claims  on  the  average.  The  optimum  claim 
level  per  examiner,  we  are  advised.  Is  only 
500  cases 

We  also  provide  additional  funds  and  posi- 
tions to  permit  the  Labor  Department  to 
carry  out  Its  Increased  adjudicatory  responsi- 
bilities under  the  Longshoremen's  and  Harbor 
Workers'  Compensation  Act.  In  addition,  we 
provide  $426,(X)0  and  60  positions  (author- 
ized late  In  fl.scal  1975)  to  handle  increased 
departmental  responsibilities  related  to  trade 
adjustment  assistance,  Addltloria!  funds  pro- 
vide for  continuation  of  migrant  educational 
programs  and  a  family  education  and  em- 
ployment project  In  Montana. 

Health:  In  the  Health  field  we  ha\e  pro- 
vided the  needed  funds  for  the  transition 
period  for  Maternal  and  Child  Health,  the 
National  Institute  of  Environmental  Health 
Sciences  and  the  National  Institute  on  Alco- 
hol Abu.se  and  Alcoholism. 

In  order  to  provide  adequate  funding  for 
the  newly  established  Health  Systems  Agen- 
cies, the  Committee  recommends  the  trans- 
fer of  $.20  million  from  medical  faculties 
construction  to  planning.  It  is  possible  to 
do  this  because  State  health  plans  mtist  be 
formulated  and  approved  prior  to  the  use 
of  the  construction  funds.  Our  action  will 
provide  more  support  for  HSA's  In  metro- 
politan, suburban  and  rural  areas  and  thus 
make  it  pos,<:lble  for  the  new  HSA  program 
to  be  properly  Implemented. 

We  also  recommend  the  transfer  of  $20 
million  from  construction  to  the  Regional 
Medical  Programs.  This  money  will  be  used 
to  continue  Im.portant  prevention  and  treat- 
ment programs.  The  $40  million  for  these 
two  programs  does  not  add  to  the  budget — 
we  have  Just  transferred  appropriated  funds 
to  the  areas  where  they  can  be  most  effec- 
tively utilized  during  this  fiscal  year. 

The  bUl  also  contains  $161  million  to  pro- 
vide funds  for  recently  authorized  drug  abuse 
conununlty  project  grants  and  contracts  and 
State  formula  grants. 

The  Committee  has  Included  some  $13 
million  for  improvements  to  Saint  Eliza- 
beth's Hospital  and  PwOgers  Memorial  Hos- 
pital in  the  District  of  Columbia. 

We  did  not  consider  training  funds  for 
the  National  Institutes  of  Health  &■=  the 
budget  request  Is  the  same  as  the  continuing 
resolution  rate  and  the  House  had  provided 
no  additional  funds.  We  will  carefully  con- 
sider the  training  requirements  in  conjunc- 
tion with  the  regular  FY  1977  budget  re- 
quests for  NIH. 

Our  recommendation  also  Includes  In- 
creased support  for  Immunization  programs 
to  protect  against  childhood  diseases  and  for 
lead-ba.":ed  paint  poisoning  control. 

Education:  In  education  our  Committee 
recommends  $3.6  million  to  assist  the  States 
in  developing  and  coordinating  bUlnguaJ 
education  programs.  $5.3  million  to  help 
States  assume  a  greater  responsibUity  for 
efforts  to  Improve  reading  achievement,  and 
$4  million  for  an  interesting  program — 
called  "Reading  Is  Fundamental" — for  pur- 
chasing and  dlstrlbuimg  books  to  children. 
Our  Committee  also  has  provided  the 
initial  funding  for  a  program  to  help  States 
develop  plans  for  equalizing  expenditures 
for  education.  We  have  provided  $40  million 
to  assist  in  funding  the  "hold  harmless"  pro- 
visions of  the  new  Impact  Aid  program.  Since 
the  revisions  In  the  law  will  result  In  cut- 
backs In  Impact  aid  payments  to  school  dls- 
Trlrts,  the  funding  of  the  "hold  harmless" 
provisions  should  help  to  minimize  the  effect 
of  the  changes. 

Of  particular  Importance,  our  Committee 
recommends  an  additional  $60  million  for 
the  Emergency  School  Aid  program  which 
helps  communities  deal  with  problems  In- 
cident to  school  desegregation.  Our  Commit- 
tee Is  making  these  funds  available  now 
because  of  the  number  of  communities  that 
are  moving,  or  may  soon  nave  to  move,  to 
comply    with    court    orders    to    desegregate 


their  schools  We  have  made  the  funds  avail- 
able for  HEW's  discretionary  use  so  the 
Department  will  have  maximum  flexibility 
to  use  the  money  where  it  \e  urgently 
needed.  The  language  of  our  bUl  also  provides 
that  If  the  full  $50  million  is  not  needed. 
the  remaining  amount  is  to  be  redistributed 
to  local  educational  agencies  under  tli» 
formula  in  the  ESA  law. 

We  also  have  provided  the  House  level  of 
*79I  million  to  meet  rising  demands  ot:  the 
basic  educational  opportunity  grant  pro- 
pr.-im  for  college  students.  The  increased 
demand  on  the  program  is  asstired  by  the 
ract  that  in  1976-77  It  will  cover  students 
In  all  four  college  years,  rather  than  In  the 
first  three  years  as  is  the  case  at  present. 
L'nder  the  Committee's  recommendation. 
grant  awards  will  average  $865 — about  the 
same  level  as  in  the  1975-76  school  year. 

The  Committee  has  provided  for  continu- 
ation of  the  Fellowships  for  the  Disadvan- 
taged program  which  helps  to  increase  the 
number  of  minority  attorneys  In  this  coun- 
try. It  is  estimated  that  less  than  IVs'"^  of 
all  lawyers  are  blacks  and  other  minorities, 
far  below  the:."-  share  of  the  total  population. 
The  program  is  better  known  as  CLEO  after 
the  group  wblch  administers  it — the  Coun- 
cil on  Legal  Educational  Opportunity.  Our 
$750,000  appropriation,  the  same  as  the 
Hoiise,  wUI  provide  stipends  lor  those  al- 
ready In  the  program  and  permit  making 
funds  available  for  a  new  entering  class. 

In  another  Important,' action,  the  Com- 
mittee added  $90  mUlion  to  the  $110  mil- 
lion already  available  for  grants  to  States 
for  the  Education  for  the  Handicapped  pro- 
gram In  fiscal  1976.  The  additional  money 
is  provided  under  the  new  Education  for  AU 
Handicapped  Children  Act  wblch  requires 
that  the  States  move  toward  the  goal  of 
providing  a  free  appropriate  public  education 
for  all  handlcapp>ed  children.  The  new  law 
imposes  substantial  new  duties  and  responsi- 
bilities on  the  Office  of  Education  In  rec- 
ognition of  this,  cur  Committee  provides  suf- 
ficient funds  to  enable  the  Office  of  Educa- 
tion to  hire  an  additional  50  persons  to  work 
in  the  new  program. 

Public  assistance 

In  other  areas,  the  Administration  had 
requested  $1,9  billion  for  additional  costs 
of  public  assistance.  On  April  14  the  Com- 
mittee was  advised  that  an  additional  $24€ 
million  o^er  the  Initial  request  would  be 
required  because  of  Increased  costs  of  Med- 
icaid. Since  this  Is  a  noncontrollable  pro- 
gram, with  payments  required  by  law,  the 
Committee  has  made  the  additional  funds 
available  in  Fiscal  1976  when  there  still  Is 
adequate  budget  celling  available  to  handle 
the  matter.  We  are  concerned  that  If  we 
wait  until  Fiscal  1977  to  add  the  funds.  It 
may  be  necessary  to  cut  Into  controllable 
health  programs  In  order  to  do  it. 
Aging 
In  the  area  of  providing  services  to  the 
aging,  the  Committee  recommends  a  total 
of  $145,1  million  for  Fiscal  1976,  an  Increase 
cii  $5.6  million  over  the  House  level.  The 
money  will  go  for  a  variety  of  services  to  the 
elderly,  for  research  Into  the  problems  of 
aging,  for  training  people  to  work  with  the 
elderly — an  area  of  serious  shortage — *nd 
for  Ep)eclal  centers  where  the  elderly  can  get 
together  and  be  assisted  with  their  prob- 
lems. I  believe  that  even  though  the  Senate 
and  the  House  are  substantially  above  the 
request  level,  we  can  do  no  less  for  our  aged 
citizens. 

I  was  glad  to  Join  with  Senator  Eagleton 
in  leading  the  effort  on  the  Senate  side  in 
this  Important  field. 

I  believe  we  have  developed  a  sound  and 
responsible  bill  relating  to  the  social  needs 
of  our  people.  I  hope  the  Senate  will  approve 
what  we  have  done  and  that  the  President 
will  sign  the  bUl  containing  these  Items. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  in  its 
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report  on  the  fiscal  year  1975  appropri- 
ations for  ihe  Department  of  Labor,  the 
Senate  Appropriations  Committee  in- 
structed the  Secretary  to:  'Investigate 
the  Mountain  Plains  Education  and  Eco- 
nomic Development  program  which 
serves  a  six  State  area  with  a  view  to  es- 
tablishing a  mechanism  for  transitional 
Federal  funding  to  replace  National  In- 
stitute of  Education  funding  due  to  ex- 
pire in  fiscal  year  1976  and  report  back 
to  the  committee  with  a  workable  plan 
prior  to  next  year's  hearing." 

Similar  language  in  the  Department 
of  State.  Justice,  and  Commerce,  the  Ju- 
diciary, and  Related  Agencies  Appropri- 
ations Bill  for  fiscal  year  1976  directed 
the  Secretaries  of  Commerce  and  Health. 
Education,  and  Welfare  to  advise  the 
committee  of  a  workable  plan  for  the 
continuing  operation  of  the  Mountain 
Plains  program. 

Mr  President,  the  three  departments, 
and  particularly  the  Department  of 
Labor,  have  been  consistently  negative 
with  regard  to  the  continuation  of  the 
Mountain  Plains  program.  Correspond- 
ence to  Chairman  Macnuson  from  all 
three  departments  has  demonstrated  a 
clear  lack  of  understanding  of  the  in- 
tent of  Congress  concerning  this  project. 
It  is  clear  that  all  three  departments, 
and  particularly  the  Labor  Department, 
have  presented  an  obstructiomst  attitude 
toward  the  Senate  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee and  bipartisan  conferees. 

The  Moimtain  Plains  program  has 
proven  its  effectiveness  and  deserves  con- 
tinued congressional  support.  Mountain 
Plalru^'  placement  and  employment  rate 
of  graduating  students.  Improved  work 
attitudes,  better  interpersonal  relation- 
ships and  family  functioning,  and  growth 
In  income  from  employment  are  well 
documented  and  a  matter  of  record.  Var- 
ious research  studies,  including  cost- 
benefit  analyses,  demonstrate  that  the 
Mountain  Plains  program  Is  an  outstand- 
ing project. 

Congress  has  Invested  5  years  and  $20 
million  in  developing  a  program  to  solve 
some  of  the  major  social  problems  of 
our  time,  and  that  investment  can  be 
demonstrated  to  be  a  profitable  one  both 
in  terms  of  human  values  and  economic 
return. 

H.R.  13172.  Second  Supplemental  Ap- 
propriations Bill  for  1976.  provides  $5 
million  for  the  Mountain  Plains  Family 
Education  and  Employment  program  to 
insure  continued  Federal  assistance  for 
the  operational  phase  of  this  program. 
I  am  very  thankful  and  appreciative  for 
the  Appropriations  Committee's  con- 
tinued interest,  particularly  Senators 
Magnuson  and  Brooke  and  the  members 
of  tlielr  subcommittee  for  their  support 
for  the  Mountain  Plains  program,  and 
their  concern  for  the  disadvantaged 
Americans  of  the  Upper  Great  Plains 
area. 

Mr  JACKSON  Mr.  President,  on  Feb- 
ruary 2f>.  1976.  the  Labor-HEW  Subcom- 
mittee of  the  Senate  Appropriations 
Committee  held  hearings  on  a  proposal 
made  by  myself  and  Senator  Kennedy  to 
Increase  Federal  assistance  for  school 
districts  undergoing  desegregation.  Our 
proposal,  to  be  specific,  was  that  $50  mil- 
lion be  added  to  the  discretionary  fund 


established  by  the  Emergency  School  Aid 
Act  to  provide  Federal  help  to  those 
school  districts  whose  desegregation  ex- 
penses are  putting  a  real  strain  on  the 
school  budget. 

Quick  action  was  required,  and  Chair- 
man Magnuson  acted  quickly.  He  chaired 
the  February  25  hearing,  at  which  Sena- 
tor Kennedy  and  I  testified,  as  did  Mayor 
White  of  Boston  and  other  ofHcials  from 
Boston.  LoQisville.  and  Cleveland.  Sena- 
tor Magnuson  and  Senator  Brooke,  who 
is  the  ranking  minority  member  on  the 
Labor-HEW  Sut>committee,  supported 
my  profKJsal,  and  it  has  been  adopted  by 
the  committee. 

I  wish  to  thank  Chairman  MACNtrsoN 
for  his  speedy  action,  and  to  reiterate 
that  this  appropriation  is  urgently 
needed  Tliroughout  America,  there  are 
school  districts,  many  under  court  order, 
which  are  making  a  real  effort  to  estab- 
lish a  desegregated  school  s>-stem  They 
deserve  our  help,  lest  the  added  expenses 
of  desegregation  drive  the  schools  into 
near  bankruptcy  and  result  In  a  drop  in 
educational  standards.  I  am  proud  of  my 
part  in  advancing  this  proposal  for  in- 
creased Federal  assistance,  and  I  believe 
these  funds  will  be  an  important  contri- 
bution to  achieving  quality  Integrated 
education  in  America. 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  Mr.  Prc.Mdent.  I 
would  like  to  take  a  moment  to  ask  my 
colleague  from  Washington  (Mr.  Mag- 
nuson) about  the  Senate  amendment 
relating  to  emergency  school  aid. 

The  committee  has  recommended  an 
additional  $50  million  for  this  fiscal  year 
to  be  targeted  on  areas  which  encounter 
speciaJ  problems.  The  committee  report 
makes  specific  reference  to  three  cities. 
Boston.  Louisville,  and  Detroit,  as  ex- 
amples of  those  facing  special  problems. 
I  would  like  to  make  clear  that  the  men- 
tion of  these  cities  as  examples  is  not 
meant  to  convey  any  intent  on  the  part 
of  the  committee  that  tliey  are  tlie  only 
localities  facing  special  {problems  and 
thus  eligible  for  assistance  out  of  the 
$50  million  contained  in  this  bill 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Tliat  Ls  correct.  The 
committee  recommends  that  the  funds 
in  the  bill  be  targeted  on  areas  such  as 
Boston.  Louisville,  and  Detroit  and  other 
school  districts  receiving  and  imple- 
menting court  orders  that  exhibit  need 
for  special  assistance.  In  fact,  the  in- 
formation provided  to  the  subcommittee 
by  HEW  Indicated  that  16  school  districts 
are  potentially  In  need  of  additional 
funds  for  this  fiscal  year  as  a  result  of 
coming  under  court  order  for  new  or 
additional  phases  of  desegregation.  It  Ls 
our  intent  that  areas  such  as  yours,  re- 
ceive assisUmce  when  and  if  they  qualify. 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  Thank  you,  Mr. 
President.  I  would  like  to  briefly  describe 
several  districts  In  Missouri  which  are 
now  implementing  desegregation  plans. 
The  city  of  St.  Louis  is  under  a  Federal 
court  order  that  requires  the  St.  LouLs 
public  schools  to  implement  a  desegre- 
gation plan  employing  a  variety  of  in- 
novative education  techniques  but  does 
not  mandate  massive  transportation  of 
students.  Among  other  things,  the  court's 
decree  orders  the  district  to  develop 
specialized  schools,  or  magnet  schools, 
with  open  enrollment  practices.  I  believe 


this  plan  has  the  potential  for  providing 
many  areas  in  the  country  with  a  model 
for  pulling  the  community  together  so 
that  all  can  work  to  stren(;tlieii  the 
schools,  rather  tlian  creating  an  atmos- 
phere of  trauma  and  hostility.  Clearly, 
this  school  district  faces  special  prob- 
lems In  Its  effort  to  develop  these 
specialized  schools  with  sufficiently  at- 
tractive programs  so  that  they  can  at- 
tract students  of  ix)th  races 

An  area  in  suburban  St,  Louis  Is  also 
under  a  Federal  court  order,  one  which 
consolidates  the  KJnlo'h  Schcx)I  Dis- 
trict— an  all  black  district  of  about  1.000 
students — and  the  adjoining  Berkeley 
District  with  the  Fergu.son-FlorLs.sant 
School  District.  Under  the  plan  ordered 
by  the  court,  appro.ximatcly  43  percent  of 
the  total  enrollment  of  22.800  students 
of  the  merged  district  will  be  bu.sed  Im- 
plementation of  the  new  plan  will  begin 
in  September  and,  in  so  doing,  the  new 
district  faces  many  problems.  It  has 
demonstrated  a  compelling  need  for 
ESAA  assistance  to  cope  with  them. 

I  am  very  pleased.  Mr.  President,  that 
the  record  is  now  clear  that  districts 
such  as  tliese  will  receive  ESAA  funds  in- 
cluded in  this  second  supplemental  ap- 
propriations bill  so  long  as  tliey  are 
eligible  within  the  law. 

STMATOR    BEALL    LATDS    INCREASm    tTNTJING    FOR 
AGING    AND    EDtlCATIONAI.    rBOCRAMS 

Mr.  BEALL.  Mr.  President,  I  rise  in 
support  of  H.R.  13172.  tlie  .second  supple- 
mental appropriations  bill.  I  congratu- 
late the  committee  for  their  good  work 
on  this  measure.  I  am  particularly 
pleased  with  the  committee's  action  in  a 
number  of  vital  areas  which  have  been 
of  special  Interest  to  me. 

First,  the  committee  has  Included  ad- 
ditional funding  for  the  1974  national 
reading  Improvement  program  to  allow 
support  for  State  right- to-read  efforts 
which   preceded   the   enactment  of   the 

1974  program:  $5  3  million  l-^  provided  for 
tills  purpose.  The  national  reading  im- 
provement program  combined  two  read- 
ing bills,  one  authored  by  Senator  Eacle- 
TON  and  the  second  by  me.  It  wa.s  not  our 
Intent  to  detract  from  the  then  oiigoii.g 
effort  by  the  States,  but  to  launch  a 
major  new  national  program  to  combat 
reading  deficiencies.  Last  year,  at  our 
urging,  the  Senate  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee provided  $22  million  and  we  re- 
tained $17  million  In  the  House-pus'^eci 
conference  report  for  this  program.  Thu.s, 
$17  million  is  currently  available  for  the 
program  and  the  $5.3  million  would  be 
additional  funding  for  the  Stat«  efforts, 
including  the  efforts  of  Maryland. 

Also.  I  am  pleased  that  the  commit- 
tee has  fimded  the  new  reading  motiva- 
tional program,  coauthored  by  Senator 
EAGLETON  and  me  as  part  of  the  Reading 
Improvement  Program  Amendments  of 

1975  'Public  Law  94-194' .  This  propram 
authorizes  funds  for  reading  motlvatlor.- 
ai  programs  under  which  local  commu- 
nity agencies  will  distribute  inexpeasive 
books  to  schoolchildren  Federal  match- 
ing assistance  of  50  percent- -In  some 
hard.ship  cases,  80  percent — of  the  cost 
of  conducting  reading  motivational  pro- 
grams by  local  sponsors  is  provided. 

Mr.  President,  last  year  I  had  the 
pleasure  of  wltnesshig  the  distribution  of 
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books  in  a  reading-is-fundimental — 
RIP— project  in  Baltimore  City  at  the 
Barclay  Elementary  School.  I  only  wish 
my  colleagues  could  have  seen  the  eager- 
ness, excitement  and  enthusiasm  of  the 
children  as  they  selected  their  own  book 
from  a  wide  variety  of  attractive  and  ap- 
pealing paperbacks.  One's  impression, 
ba.^ed  on  observing  these  students,  that 
this  program  would  encourage  and  stim- 
ulate reading  was  confirmed  by  my  dis- 
cussions with  the  school's  principal, 
teachers  and  parents.  This  program  will 
be  a  ^'reat  stimulas  to  the  creation  of 
more  reading  motivational  programs  not 
only  in  Mar>-land,  but  throughout  this 
entire  Nation. 

Second,  the  committee  included  an  ad- 
ditional SPn  million,  as  I  strongly  urged 
in  a  Ictt^iT  to  the  committee,  for  the  fund- 
ins  of  grants  to  SUites  for  the  educa- 
tion of  th"  handicapped  aiithori/ed  by 
part  B  of  the  Education  for  the  Handi- 
capped Act,  the  Mathias-Beall  formula 
which  broke  the  impas.«.p  on  educational 
funding  in  1974  This  $90  million  is  in 
addition  to  the  $110  million  already  ap- 
propriated under  part  R. 

Many  States,  including  Maryland,  face 
court  orders  requiring  additional  efTnrt.s 
for  the  education  of  the  handicapped.  In 
addition.  Public  Law  94-142  mandates 
that  the  States  by  1978  provide  all  handi- 
capped children  with  an  appropriate  free 
education.   While   there   is   no   question 


program  for  the  academic  year  1976-77. 
As  ranking  minority  member  of  the  Edu- 
cation Subcommittee,  I  am  pleased  to 
support  this  innovative  program  offered 
by  Senator  Pell  in  1974.  Tlie  BOG  pro- 
gram is  central  in  the  Nation's  policy  to 
improve  access  to  post-secondary  educa- 
tion. With  these  additional  funds,  next 
year  will  mark  the  first  time  that  tlie 
program  will  fund  all  4  years,  freshman 
through  senior,  of  college. 

Fifth,  Mr.  President,  as  the  ranking 
minority  meml>er  of  the  Subcommittee 
on  Aging.  I  was  especially  pleased  to  see 
significant  increases  in  many  of  the  pro- 
grams authorized  under  the  Older  Ameri- 
cans Act  of  1965.  as  amended.  Poinds  for 
the  title  VII,  nutrition  program,  and  title 
IX,  public  service  employment  program 
were  appropriat^-d  earlier  and  thus  are 
not  affected  by  this  supplemental  ap- 
propriations mea,sure.  Title  III  contain- 
ing the  Stat.e  and  community  social  serv- 
ice programs,  however,  is  covered  by  this 
bill.  It  will  receive  a  total  of  $125.6  mil- 
lion, and  of  tins  sum.  $17  million  will  be 
used  to  fund  the  activities  of  the  State 
offices  on  aging,  and  815. 6  million  will  be 
used  for  Model  Projects.  The  remaining 
S93  million  will  be  a^ed  in  the  p!ai:ning 
and  delivery  of  social  services  to  the 
elderly  most  in  need  of  them. 

These  funds  will  further  strengthen 
the  462  area  agencies  on  aging  that  have 
been  estabhshed  as  a  result  of  the  1973 


that  society  until  recently  has  neglecteJ^^and     1975    amendments    to    the    Older 


the  education  of  the  handicapped,  meet 
Ing  the  requirements  of  Public  Law 
94-142  and  court  orders  will  necessitate 
additional  re.-ources.  It  i-  estimated  that 
there  are  8  million  handicapped  children, 
and  I  Ijelieve  it  is  appropriate  that  the 
Federal  Government  assist  the  States  in 
addressing  this  problem. 

It  Is  est.imat<Mi  that  this  amount  will 
provide  services  to  approximately  725.000 
children  during  school  year  197&-77.  The 
Importance  of  this  as.slstance  can  be  illus- 
trated by  my  State.  Tlie  additional  S90 
million  in  the  committee  bill,  wh.ich  will 
bring  the  total  funding  to  $200  million, 
will  mean  an  additional  $1.8  million  for 
the  State  of  Mar>iand  My  State  has 
made  significant  .strides  in  recent  years 
in  meeting  its  obligations  to  handicapped 
children.  For  example,  between  1970  and 
1975.  State  aid  for  the  handicapped  more 
than  doubled  and  the  number  of  children 
ser\ed  Increased  by  more  than  50  per- 
cent Without  the  additional  assistance, 
however,  it  would  be  very  difficult  for 
Maryland  to  meet  the  requirements 
under  both  Federal  and  State  law 

Third,  the  committee  includes  an  addi- 
tional appropriation  of  $40  million  for 
the  ftmding  of  the  so-called  hold  harm- 
less provision.s  of  the  impacted  aid  pro- 
gram. In  1974.  when  the  Congre.ss  made 
varioas  changes  in  thp  impacted  aid  pro- 
gram, which  T  opposed,  the  committee 
adopted  an  amendment  offered  by  me  to 
ease  the  impact  of  these  changes.  Be- 
cause of  the  impact  on  school  districts 
^thout  funding  of  the  Beall  hold  harm- 
less provlsioas.  it  is  imperative  that  the 
Congress  fully  fund  them. 

Fourth.  I  am  pleased  that  the  commit- 
tee has  included  funds  to  permit  the  full 
funding  of  the  basic  opportunity  grant 


Americans  Act.  Tlie  area  agencies  are 
designed  to  coordinate  and  maximize  the 
.services  available  to  .senior  citizens  in 
their  service  area  Dr.  Flemming.  tlie 
Federal  Commissioner  on  Aging,  recent- 
ly told  me  that  one  area  agency  with  a 
$50,000  budget  was  able  to  deliver 
S8O0.0O0  worth  of  services.  Needless  to 
say.  that  was  wiiat  the  Subcommittee  on 
Aging  hoped  to  achieve  when  we  incor- 
}X)  rated  this  area  wide  planniner  and 
.'-ervice  delivery  concept  in  the  Older 
Americans  Act. 

This  bill  will  significantly  relieve 
budgetary  pressures  on  the  area  agencies. 
This  portion  of  title  III  received  $82  mil- 
lion in  fiscal  year  1975,  but  the  area 
agencies  have  been  operating  on  only  $76 
million  during  the  first  lO's  months  of 
fi.'^cal  year  1976  H.R.  13172  will  increase 
the  fiscal  year  1976  funding  level  to  $93 
million.  More  importantly,  this  bill  ap- 
jiropriates  $31.25  million  for  the  area 
planning  and  social  services  programs 
during  the  transition  quarter.  When 
computed  on  an  annual  basis,  this  would 
appear  to  be  a  firm  commitment  on  the 
part  of  the  Appropriations  Committee  to 
make  $125  million  available  to  these  pro- 
granis  in  fiscal  year  1977.  Increases  such 
as  this  wiU  help  to  provide  transporta- 
tion services,  physical  fitness  activities, 
home  repair  and  renovation  services, 
legal  and  counseling  services,  information 
and  referral  services,  home  services  and 
so  fortli  available  to  needy  older  Ameri- 
cans. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  hopeful  that  my 
Senate  colleague?  agree  with  me  that  the 
above-mentioned  provisions  are  essential 
and  wiD  support  them. 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
pleased  that  $4  million  has  been  Included 


in  this  supplemental  appropriations  bill 
for  the  reading-is -fundamental—RIF — 
program. 

Reading  is  fundamental,  which  was 
founded  by  Mrs.  Robert  S.  McNamara  in 
1966,  has  proved  to  be  a  successful  pro- 
gram in  that  it  motivates  children  to  reail 
for  pleasure.  The  RTF  program  allows 
prekindergarten  through  sixth-grade 
children  to  experience  the  pride  and  joy 
of  owning  books  which  they  themselvtrs 
choose.  In  the  9  years  that  the  program 
has  been  in  operation  roughlj-  600.000.- 
000  books  have  been  distributed  to 
300.000.000  children  in  more  than  400 
communities  in  47  States.  The  REP  pro- 
gram which  has  proved  to  be  a  highly 
effective  and  low-cost  method  of  moti- 
vating children  to  read  deserves  to  be  im- 
plemented in  more  communities  through- 
out the  country.  The  $4  million  appro- 
priations will  certainlj-  make  it  possible. 
Mr.  JAVrrs.  Mr.  President,  at  this 
time  I  wish  to  commend  the  members 
of  the  Senate  Appropriations  Committee 
for  their  diligence  and  dedication  in  for- 
mulating this  second  supplemental  ap- 
propriations bill. 

I  am  especially  pleased  that  the  com- 
mittee, in  its  wisdom,  saw  the  compelling 
need  to  appropriate  $7,350  m.Ulion  for  the 
transition  quarter  to  fund  the  nonfood 
assistance  program. 

I  believe  the  nonfood  assistance  pro- 
gram is  an  essential  component  of  the 
child  nutrition  program.  Because  of  it. 
schools  drawing  attendance  from  areas 
in  which  poor  economic  conditions  exist 
are  able  to  obtain  equipment  used  for  the 
storage,  preparation,  transportation,  and 
sen^ing  of  food.  Those  of  a*:  who  support 
the  nonfood  assistance  program  recog- 
nize tliat  our  intention  to  provide  our 
poor  .school  children  with  hot  lunches 
cannot  be  realized  unless  the  necessar>- 
kitchen  equipment  is  also  provided. 

When  I  learned  in  January-  of  the  de- 
cision of  the  Department  of  Ag:riculture 
to  request  only  S20.7  million  for  this  wor- 
thy endeavor,  and  thus  to  seek  funding 
for  only  7  months  of  fiscal  year  1976.  I 
was  most  concerned.  I  commimicated  the 
concern  to  Assistant  Secretar>-  Feltner  of 
the  Food  and  Nutrition  Service  and 
urged  him  to  seek  full  funding  for  fiscal 
1976.  Regrettably.  Secretarj-  Feltner  re- 
plied that  no  increased  funds  would  be 
sought  and  that,  tlierefore.  the  nonfood 
budget  would  be  reduced  by  $7.3  million. 
I  am  pleased  that  today  the  Senate 
Appropriations  Committee  has  reported 
a  bill  that  restores  these  funds.  This  will 
make  it  possible  for  this  excellent  pro- 
gram to  continue  in  its  present  form  ser\'- 
ing  the  nutritional  needs  of  our  school- 
children. 

I  am  hopeful  that  the  Senate  confer- 
ees wiU  convey  to  the  House-Senate  con- 
ference on  the  second  supplemental  ap- 
propriations bill  a  sense  of  the  impor- 
tance of  the  nonfood  assistance  program 
and  of  the  need  for  the  fund.^  -ve  have 
provided  for  the  remaiiider  of  the  fiscal 
vear  1976  and  the  transition  quarter. 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  Mr.  President,  the 
Legislative  Branch  Subcommittee  con- 
sidered budget  estimates  totaling  $31,- 
990.605  for  the  balance  for  the  fiscal  year 
1976  of  which  $18,401,950   was  for  in- 
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creased  pay  costs  Similarlly  the  subcom- 
mittee cxH.sldered  estimates  of  $12,359,525 
for  the  transition  tH?riod.  Tlie  sulxom- 
mittee  was  able  to  make  total  reductions 
of  $5,942,800  to  the  estimaU-s  primarlLy 
due  to  the  total  absorption  of  the  $4.- 
028.715  requested  for  the  1976  Increased 
pay  costs  under  salaries.  ol!lrers.  and  em- 
ployees of  the  Senate  All  told  the  legis- 
lative bnuich  budgets  will  be  absorbing 
19  percent  of  the  Increased  pay  casts. 

Our  recorrunendatlons  are  some  $5  mil- 
lion hlKher  tlian  tlie  amounts  in  the 
Hoase  bill  mainly  because  by  tnuiition, 
the  Hou.se  does  not  provide  for  Senate 
items.  In  fart,  the  House  asked  us  to  add 
$1.4  million  to  the  btl!  for  .some  items  tiiat 
developtxl  after  they  marked  up.  The  ap- 
proximately $3  million  added  for  Senate 
items  IS  largely  to  cover  the  higher  level 
of  investigations  approved  by  the  Senate 
earlier  this  session,  and  for  a  higher  level 
of  miscellaneous  Items,  such  as  telephone 
bills,  than  wtus  provided  for  In  the  original 
budget  estimates. 

COMfU'lEK 

Our  moKt  .significant  Senate  action  Is 
the  continued  expansion  of  the  Seriate'.*? 
computer  capability.  In  the  regular  bill 
we  approved  a  major  up-grading  of  the 
computer  equipment  and  most  of  which 
has  now  been  delivered  so  thxit  the  Sen- 
ate's Congressional  Leglslullvc  Infonna- 
tlon  and  Status  System.  LEGIS.  will  be 
operational  in  the  fall.  Tliis  expansion  of 
service  now  requires  30  iulditional  pro- 
gramers  and  operations  personnel  In 
the  computer  center  Tlie  committee  has 
also  provided  seven  additional  positions 
to  expand  the  test  of  the  computerized 
corres{X)ndence  management  system  re- 
cently tested  In  four  Senators"  offices 
with  demonstrated  10-percent  .savings  in 
the  amount  of  office  personnel  assigned 
to  letter  writing,  file  maintenance,  and 
casework  control.  Last,  a  computer  cen- 
ter revolving  fund  has  been  authorized  to 
allow  the  Sergeant  at  Arms  to  enter  into 
computer  service  contracts  with  other 
units  of  the  legislative  branch,  particu- 
larly the  Congressional  Budget  OCBce 

JOINT     ITEMS 

Under  Joint  Items,  the  committee  has 
approved  the  $300,000  appropriated  by 
the  House  to  allow  the  Joint  Committee 
on  Printing  to  hire  an  ouLside  consultant 
firm  to  make  a  comprehensive  review  of 
the  Govenunent  Printing  Office  We  have 
had  numerous  problenvs  with  the  GPO 
as  evidenced  by  the  $6  million  that  we 
have  had  to  provide  in  thLs  bill  t)ecause  of 
the  lack  of  coordination  between  GPO's 
planning  and  budget  offices.  Language 
has  been  Inserted  to  Insure  that  both  Ap- 
propriations Committ<>es  are  consulted  in 
the  development  of  tlie  contract  and  are 
periodically  informed  of  the  results  of  the 
study  which  is  to  be  completed  by  the 
end  of  thLs  year. 

The  committee  ha,s  also  provided  $825.- 
000  In  connection  with  the  ceremonies  for 
the  inauguration  of  the  President  next 
.lanuary  20  While  we  have  appropriated 
the  full  amount  re<iuested  by  the  Joint 
Committee  on  Inaugural  Ceremonies,  we 
have  hopes  that  a  good  portion  of  thLs 
may  not  be  used  as  there  are  plans  to 
place  chairs  flat  on  the  surface  of  the 
Capitol  Plaza  rather  tlian  construct  the 


usual  wooden  stands  with  the  altendent 
costs  and  5 -month  loss  of  350  parking 
spaces. 

LIBRARY    or    CONGRESS 

As  our  distinguished  chairman  <  Sen- 
ator McClellan)  certainly  knows,  the 
Senate  earlier  this  year  passe<i  S.  22.  the 
general  copyright  revision  bill  which 
would  completely  revamp  operations 
throughout  the  Copyright  Office.  The  bill 
as  passed  provides  for  an  effective  date 
of  January  1.  1977,  which  Is  12  months 
earlier  than  originally  proposed  so  that 
extensive  modifications  are  required  to 
the  systems  and  procedures  of  the  Copy- 
right Office.  The  House  allowed  one-half 
of  the  $532,000  requested  by  the  Copy- 
right Office  contingent  on  the  enactment 
of  S  22  or  similar  legislation  It  now 
appears  that  the  copyright  revision  bill 
will  not  be  enacted  until  after  Labor  Day, 
so  that  the  appropriations  of  the  House 
will  have  little  effect.  However,  the 
Library  has  indicated  that  $130,000  In 
their  request  Is  urgently  needed  for  one- 
time studies  In  the  area  of  cable  tele- 
vision licensing,  jukebox  licensing,  and 
distribution  of  royalties,  and  the  com- 
mittee has  made  provision  for  these 
studies  in  the  bill. 

On  behalf  of  the  committee,  I  recom- 
mend these  supplemental  appropriations 
to  the  Senate  and  urge  their  approval 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  I  wLsh 
to  commend  the  committee  for  Including 
$3  5  million  In  thLs  bill  for  property  ac- 
quisition in  the  Sleeping  Bear  Dunes  Na- 
tional Lakeshore. 

Although  Congress  authorized  this 
national  lakeshore  back  in  1970,  funds  to 
purchase  private  property  for  the  park 
have  been  woefully  inadequate. 

To  date,  only  $27.2  million  has  been 
appropriated  out  of  a  total  estimated  cost 
for  site  acquisition  of  $57.8  million. 

Unfortunately,  this  situation  has  left 
many  private  owners  In  a  position  where 
they  can  sell  their  property  to  no  one 
except  the  Federal  Government — and  the 
Government  Is  without  funds  to  com- 
plete the  purchase. 

When  Congress  approved  the  Sleeping 
Bear  Dunes,  It  authorized  and  directed 
prompt  Federal  purchase  of  parcels  with- 
in the  park  boundaries  where  continued 
private  ownership  would  constitute  an 
economic  hardship  on  the  owners.  A  re- 
cent National  Park  Service  survey  Iden- 
tified at  least  232  tracts  of  land  which 
qualify  for  hardship  treatment  under  the 
law. 

Coupled  with  the  $5  million  budgeted 
for  fiscal  year  1977,  the  additional  $3.5 
million  funds  provided  In  the  pending 
bill  win  help  to  speed  up  the  purchase 
of  the.se  hardship  properties.  Again,  I 
commend  the  committee  for  Including 
this  item,  and  I  hope  tliat  the  House  will 
concur  with  tliis  action. 

rorCATTON    OF     HANDICAPPED    CHILDBEN 

Mr.  wnXIAMS  Mr  President.  T  wish 
to  thank  the  dlstinguL-^hed  chairman  of 
the  Subcommittee  on  Labor-HEW  Ap- 
propriations for  the  very  sensitive  and 
thorough  consideration  he  and  other 
members  of  Uie  subcommittee  and  of  the 
full  Appropriations  Committee  have 
given  to  provide  funding  for  the  newly 
enacted  Education  for  All  Handicapped 
Children  Act  (Public  Law  94-142). 


The  supplemental  appropriations  bill 
wlucli  is  before  us  today  contains  the 
additional  $90  million  which  the  confer- 
ees authorized  in  P*ubllc  Law  94-142  for 
fiscal  year  1977,  and.  in  addition,  provides 
50  necessar>-  positions  and  additional 
funding  for  the  Bureau  of  Education  for 
tiie  Handicapped  to  carry  out  Its  respon- 
sibilities under  this  new  law 

Members  of  the  Senate  Subcommittee 
on  tlie  Handicapped  had  communicated 
their  full  support  Ui  Chairman  Magntjson 
and  the  subcommittee  regarding  the 
critical  importance  of  this  appropriation 
and  I  slmplj-  want  to  express  my  per.sonal 
tlianks  to  the  chairman  and  all  members 
of  the  committer  for  tiulr  efforts  and 
support  on  behalf  of  handicapped  chil- 
dren. This  appropriation  and  the  full 
support  of  the  committee  is  extremely 
tmportiint  to  assure  that  all  handicapped 
children  will  be  pro\ided  a  free  appro- 
priate public  education,  and  to  provide 
assLstance  to  the  States  to  carry  out  their 
responsibilities  under  this  act. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
letter  from  the  Subcommittee  on  the 
Handicapped  to  Senator  Magnuson  be 
printed  at  thLs  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows 

COMMrrTEE    ON 

Labor  and  Ptblic  Welfare. 

Washingtnn.  D  C  .  March  11.  J976 
Hon.  Warren  O    Magnvson. 
Chairman.  .A pprnpriat it >ri.i  Subcommittee  on 
Labcrr-Hralth.    Education,    arid    Welfare, 
US    Senutc,   Wa.'hingtnn.  DC 

Dear  Mr  Chairman  Im  view  of  your  cur- 
rent cx)nslderatlon  of  appropriations  for  ttxt 
Department  of  Health.  Education  and  Wel- 
fare and  lAbor  to  be  included  In  the  fiscal 
year  1976  supplemental  appropriations  bill 
we  take  this  oppvortunlty  to  request  the 
favorable  consideration  by  your  Subcommit- 
tee of  an  additional  $90  million  for  the  St»t« 
grant  program  under  the  Education  of  the 
Handicapped  Act  to  be  forward  funded  for 
exp>«ndl tares  in  ft.scaj  year  1977  and  $2  mil- 
lion for  prograni.s  authorl2;ed  under  Part  B 
(University  AffllUt^d  Facilities)  of  the  De- 
velopmental  Disabilities  legislation. 

As  you  know.  S  6.  the  Mucatlon  for  All 
Handicapped  Children  Act  i  Public  Law  94- 
142)  WBLS  signed  Into  law  on  November  39. 
1975.  ThLs  Act  extended  the  ciu-rent  Stat« 
grant  program  for  the  education  of  handi- 
capped children  through  fiscal  year  1977  and 
established,  as  of  October  1.  197'^.  a  new 
funding  formula  and  substantlallv  revised 
provisions  for  the  education  of  handlcapp)ed 
children  which  will  ^creatly  alter  the  Fed- 
eral role  In  assuring  a  right  t<^  education 
for  all  handicapped  children 

Public  Iaw  94-142  prortdes  for  an  ex- 
panded Federal  role  to  assist  the  State* 
through  the  assumption  of  part  nf  the  re- 
sponsibility for  payment  of  the  additional 
(xwts  occasioned  by  these  program.'^  for  each 
handlcapp>ed  child  The  provLslons  contained 
In  the  law  envision  substantial  new  activity 
on  the  part  of  the  States  to  prepare  for  the 
provision  of  services  to  afi.sure  that  all  han- 
dicapped children,  aged  three  lo  eighteen, 
will  be  provided  an  appropriate  education 
by  September  1.  1978  Recognl/l:ig  that  1110 
mllUon  for  this  program  wa.^  forward  funded 
for  FY  1977  In  the  FY  1976  appropriations 
bill,  the  conferees  set  the  authorlTatlon  ftt 
$200  million  for  F^'  1977  with  the  view  thst 
the  additional  $90  million  was  the  reason- 
able mUilmum  Increa-se  to  move  toward  full 
educational  opportunity  for  all  handicapped 
children   pursuant    Uj  the.se   now   jirovlslons. 

Wa  estimate.  Mr  Chairman,  that  an  addi- 
tional 370.000  handicapped  children  will  re- 
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celve  benefits  from  the  supplemental  funds 
we  are  requesting.  In  addition,  this  $90  mil- 
lion appropriation  will  assist  States  In  mov- 
ing forward  to  meet  the  needs  of  all 
handicapped  children  as  required  by  State 
laws  and  PL.  94-142.  During  the  next  flscal 
year.  States  will  be: 

ll)  taking  action  with  local  districts  to 
assess  the  number  of  handicapped  children 
receiving  special  education  and  related  serv- 
ices and  to  assess  unmet  needs  at  the  district 
level. 

(2)  planning  for  In-servlce  training  of 
both  .special  education  and  regular  educa- 
tion personnel. 

(3(  preparing  for  the  provision  of  Indi- 
vidualized education  programs,  and 

(4)  implementing  and  monitoring  mecha- 
nisms for  the  protection  of  the  Individual 
rights  of  handicapped  children. 

Public  Law  94-103  was  signed  Into  law 
October  4.  1975;  It  established  a  new  pro- 
gram of  Satellite  Centers  which  la  designed 
tn  promote  the  development  of  community 
ha,sed  clinical  services  so  as  to  minimize 
services  costs  while  at  the  same  time  maln- 
talnmg  relatlonshlp,s  with  the  rich  base  of 
experttse  at  Unlver.slty  Affiliated  Facilities. 
The  funding  for  University  Affiliated  Facul- 
ties ha.s  been  held  at  the  level  of  $4.25  million 
for  the  last  five  years,  which  Is  sufficient  only 
to  maintain  existing  University  Affiliated 
Facilities.  In  order  to  carry  out  the  new  out- 
reach program,  we  urge  an  approplatlon  of 
»2  million  for  the  purpose  of  expanding  the 
University  Affiliated  Facilities-Satellite  Cen- 
ter program. 

Therefore,  we  strongly  urge  you  to  Include 
In  the  FY  1976  supplemental  appropriations 
190  million  for  State  grants  for  the  educa- 
tion of  handicapped  children  to  be  forward 
funded  for  expenditure  In  FY  1977  and  $2 
million  for  University  Afliliated  Facilities  to 
carry  out  the  Satellite  Center  program.  We 
deeply  appreciate  the  past  support  of  your 
Subcommittee  and  your  leadership.  Mr. 
Chairman,  in  making  provision  In  your  ap- 
propriations bUl  for  growth  in  these  im- 
portant programs.  If  there  Is  additional  In- 
formation we  can  provide,  we  will  be  pleased 
to  be  of  further  a-sslstance 
With    best    wishes. 

Sincerely, 
Jennings    Randolph.    Chairman.    Subcom- 
mittee on  the  Handicapped 

Harrison  A    Williams.  Jr  .  Chairman.  Com- 
mittee on  Labor  and  imbllc  Welfare. 

Robert  T.  StafTord.  Ranking  Minority 
Member,  Subcommittee  on  the  Handicapped. 
Jacob  K  Javlts.  Ranking  Minority  Mem- 
ber. Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare. 
.Man  Cranston,  Claiborne  Pell.  Edward  M. 
Kennedy.  Walter  F.  Mondale.  John  A. 
Durkln,  Richard  S  Schwelker.  and  J.  Glenn 
Beall.  Jr.,  Subcommittee  on  the  Handi- 
capped 


Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  President,  the  bill 
before  us.  H.R.  13172.  contains  additional 
funding  for  several  programs,  and  I  com- 
mend the  Appropriatloas  Committee 
members  for  their  prompt  response  to 
lne<f  needs. 

SECTION    2  02 

One  of  the  most  urgent  provisions  in 
the  bill  is  the  allocation  of  $375  million 
in  additional  lending  cupablllty  for  the 
section  202  program.  This  program, 
*hich  I  have  strongly  supported  since 
1959.  provides  long-term  direct  loans  to 
the  nonprofit  sponsors  of  housing  for  the 
elderly. 

Enacted  In  1959.  the  202  program  was 
utilized  by  nonprofit  sponsors — churches, 
labor  unions,  fraternal  organizations — 
throughout  the  sixties  to  plan  and  build 
housing  designed  for  older  Americans. 
The  low  Interest  rate.  3  percent,  helped 
to  encourage  sponsorship  considerably. 


but  that  alone  did  not  insure  the  success 
of  the  program. 

The  sponsors  of  these  developments 
for  the  elderly  built  more  than  physical 
structures,  they  created  living  environ- 
ments because  they  were  concerned 
about  the  quality  of  life  for  the  people 
living  there. 

This  concern  for  the  quality  of  life  has 
helped  the  202  program  to  achieve  an 
exceptional  record,  with  only  one  default 
in  Its  history. 

Despite  this  success,  the  202  program 
was  never  adequately  fimded. 

Nor  was  Its  success  recognized  by  the 
Nixon  administration,  which  replaced  it 
with  the  less  successful  236  interest  sub- 
sidy program. 

My  fight  to  restore  the  202  program 
culminated  with  the  inclusion  of  a  com- 
promise 202  program  In  the  1974  Housing 
Act. 

Although  it  took  additional  battles  with 
the  administration  to  see  the  program 
restored  in  the  fashion  that  Congre^  in- 
tended— a  long-term  direct  loan  pro- 
gram to  nonprofit  sponsors — at  least.  1 
believe  we  have  reached  a  point  where 
HUD  and  the  Congress  agree  on  both  the 
merits  of  the  program  and  the  direction 
it  must  take. 

One  more  problem  remains,  however. 
Meeting  the  demand  for  participation  in 
the  program  by  nonprofit  sponsors. 

When  the  deadline  for  applications  for 
the  new  202  program  arrived  last  Decem- 
ber, HUD  had  received  1527  applications 
totaling  over  231,000  units  of  housing.  By 
HUD'S  own  evaluation,  50  percent  of 
these  applications  are  top-notch. 

After  learning  of  the  large  number  of 
applicants,  I  recognized  immediately  that 
the  $375  million  the  Congress  had  made 
available  for  actual  loans  in  fiscal  year 
1976  for  the  202  program  would  soon  be 
exhausted. 

As  It  turned  out,  with  the  funding 
available  to  them  HUD  was  able  to  fund 
only  136  of  the.se  applications — or  ap- 
proximately 12,600  units — barely  a  dent 
In  the  demand.  I  contacted  Senator 
Proxmire.  chairman  of  the  Appropria- 
tions Subcommittee  on  Housing,  and 
asked  for  his  assistance  in  getting  addi- 
tional funds  for  the  program  for  fiscal 
year  1976.  That  assistance  and  leadership 
was  soon  forthcoming. 

So  here  we  are  today — 5  years  after  the 
White  House  Conference  on  Aging  which 
recommended  that  at  least  120,000  hous- 
ing units  be  developed  for  the  elderly 
each  year  with  only  a  relative  trickle  of 
activity  in  the  production  of  housing  for 
the  elderlj-. 

And  there  HUD  sits— with  600  or  so 
outstanding  applications  in  their  files — 
but  no  money  to  loan.  The  authorization 
Is  there  on  the  books — $800  million  in 
borrowing  authority  plus  the  balance  of 
the  revolving  trust  fund  was  included  in 
the  1974  actr— but  thus  far  only  $375  mil- 
lion has  been  cleared  by  the  Congress  for 
actual  distribution. 

However,  by  appro\ing  the  measure 
before  us  today,  we  can  double  the  im- 
pact of  the  202  program  this  year,  and 
authorize  25,000  imits  of  housing  this 
year,  rather  than  12.600. 

There  is  good  reason  for  such  action. 
First,  the  need  for  decent  affordable 
housing  by  older  Americans  is  tremen- 


dous. One-third  of  our  Nation's  seniors 
live  in  sutetandard  housing  and.'or  are 
paying  beyond  their  means  for  rents. 

Second,  there  is  a  great  demand  to 
produce  housing  for  the  elderly  by  quali- 
fied competent  nonprofit  sponsors. 

Given  the  need — and  the  demand — 
expanding  the  section  202  program  is  an 
acceptable  and  desirable  way  of  improv- 
ing housing  conditions  for  our  Nation's 
elderly. 

Further,  the  action  we  take  here  to- 
day is  consistent  with  the  provisions  of 
S.  3295,  the  Housing  Amendments  of 
1976,  which  the  Senate  approved  on  April 
27.  At  that  time  the  Senate,  in  recogni- 
tion of  the  fact  that  the  202  program 
must  be  expanded,  approved  an  addi- 
tional $2.5  billion  in  borrowing  authority 
for  the  202  program. 

Thus,  the  Senate  has  put  itself  on  rec- 
ord as  supporting  a  full  commitment  to 
the  202  program.  Positive  action  on  the 
bill  before  us  is  essential  to  carry  out 
that  commitment. 

OLDEK    AlORICANS    ACT    PROGRAMS 

I  am  also  pleased  that  the  second  sup- 
plemental appropriations  bill  Includes  In- 
creased funds  to  Implement  the  Older 
Americans  Act. 

The  amounts  in  the  Appropriations 
Committee  bill  are  very  similar  to  pro- 
posed funding  levels  included  in  an 
amendment  I  sponsored  with  Senators 
Eagleton  and  Brooke. 

Quite  clearly,  the  administration's 
budget  requests  were  totally  inadequate. 
In  a  number  of  instances  the  proposed 
funding  levels  represented  sharp  reduc- 
tions compared  with  the  fiscal  1975  ap- 
propriations— especially  for  model  proj- 
ects, research,  and  training. 

To  my  way  of  thinking,  the  Senate 
appropriations  bill  represents  a  well- 
balanced  approach  responsive  to  the 
needs  of  the  elderly. 

HJR.  13172  provides  $125.6  miUion  in 
fiscal  1976  for  the  title  m  States  and 
commimity  programs  on  aging:  $93  mil- 
lion for  area  planning  and  social  services 
to  enable  older  persons  to  live  independ- 
ently in  their  homes.  S15.6  million  for 
model  projects,  and  $17  million  for  State 
agency  operations.  This  represents  a  $27 
million  increase  above  the  Administra- 
tion's fiscal  1976  budget  request. 

Over  the  years  title  m  has  been  the 
lifeline  for  older  Americans  in  terms  of 
providing  essential  social  services,  in- 
cluding home  health,  transportation, 
homemaker,  and  others. 

H.R.  13172  also  includes  $19  million 
for  research  and  training  programs  in 
gerontology  for  fiscal  1976.  This  action 
becomes  aU  the  more  important  because 
manpower  requirements  for  aging  pro- 
grams are  likely  to  increase  substantially 
in  the  years  ahead. 

Nearly  462  area  agencies  on  aging  have 
been  established  during  the  past  three 
years.  The  title  IV  program  can  be  help- 
ful in  training  Individuals  to  staff  these 
offices.  In  addition,  title  IV  training  is 
needed  to  provide  a  continuing  resource 
of  qualified  personnel  to  enter  or  reenter 
the  field  of  aging. 

Funds  for  research  will  be  tised  to 
strengthen  service  deliverj-  systems. 
Moreover,  a  soundly  conceived  research 
strategy  can  lead  to  innovative  develop- 
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nients  to  enable  more  elderly  persons  to 
live  independently  In  their  homes.  This 
rail  result  in  substantial  savings  in  the 
lui.g  run.  Today  many  older  Americans 
arc  needlessly  and  oftentimes  prema- 
turely placed  in  Institutions  at  a  much 
higher  public  cost,  simply  because  es- 
sential supportive  seiTices  are  not  avail- 
able. 

A  $10  million  funding  level  is  provided 
for  the  title  V  multipurpose  senior  cen- 
ters program  for  the  period  July  1  to 
September  30.  This  program  was  first 
authorized  under  the  Older  Americans 
Comprehensive  Services  Amendments  of 
1973.  which  I  sponsored  with  Senator 
Eagleton.  However,  the  administration 
has  never  requested  nnv  funding  for  title 
V. 

As  chairman  of  the  Labor  and  Public 
Welfare  Committee.  I  have  had  a  long- 
standing concern  in  the  development  of 
senior  centers  to  provide  a  wide  aiTay 
of  services  for  older  Americans. 

I  am  hopeful  that  title  V  can.  at  long 
last,  be  launched.  Hearings  conducted  or 
omendments  to  the  01d«r  Americans  Act 
liave  made  it  abundantly  clear  that  a 
senior  center  is  a  natural  focal  point  to 
deliver  services  effectively  and  economi- 
cally for  the  aged. 

AGK    DISCRIMINATION    STTTDY 

Finally.  I  am  pleased  that  the  commit- 
tee bill  includes  funding  for  tlie  Civil 
Rights  Commission  to  begin  a  study  on 
age  discrimination. 

This  study  was  mandated  under  the 
Older  Americans  Amendments  of  1975 

For  these  reasons.  I  reaffirm  my  sup- 
port for  prompt  approval  of  the  fiscal 
1976  second  supplemental  appropriations 
bill. 

Mr.  STAFFORD.  Will  the  distin- 
guished floor  manager  yield  for  a  ques- 
tion? 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  I  yield. 

Mr.  STAFFORD.  Section  809  of  Uie 
Railroad  Revitalization  and  Regulatory 
Reform  Act  of  1976  provides  funds  for 
the  conversion  of  abandoned  railroad 
rights-of-way.  Subsection  (&)  calls  for 
a  study  of  uses  which  could  be  made  of 
these  corridors. 

Subsection  (b>  permits  the  Secretary 
of  Interior  to  assist  State,  local  and  Fed- 
eral agencies  in  planning  and  converting 
these  rights-of-way  to  recreational  and 
conservatlonal  uses. 

Subsection  (c)  authorizes  $6  million 
for  fiscal  year  1976  and  tiie  transition 
quarter  and  $7  million  for  each  of  1977 
and  1978. 

I  understand  that  the  second  supple- 
mental appropriations  bill  appropriates 
$300,000  to  carry  out  the  study  but  no 
funds  for  actual  conversion  of  rights- 
of-way.  Is  this  correct? 

Mr.  BAYH  That  is  correct  The  admin- 
istration requested  fimds  for  tlie  study 
and  the  committee  has  included  the  re- 
quested amount  in  the  bill. 

Mr.  STAFFORD.  I  am  pleased  Uiat 
funds  to  get  tJie  study  underway  have 
been  included.  I  am  disappointed  that 
no  other  assistance  is  provided.  I  under- 
stand that  the  Bureau  of  Outdoor  Rec- 
reation has  information  which  shows 
that  State,  local,  and  Federal  agencies 
could  fully  and  productively  use  the  en- 
tire amount  authorized. 


Also,  funds  authorized  for  fiscal  1976 
for  this  useful  and  modest  program  will 
lapse  if  not  appropriated. 

Especially  if  funding  is  not  provided 
this  year.  I  believe  we  ought  to  see  that 
assistance  is  made  available  in  fiscal  1977. 
Can  the  distinguished  fk»or  manager  in- 
dicate what  action  is  likely  in  this  re- 
gard? 

Mr.  BAYH.  Tlie  administration's  budg- 
et for  fiscal  1977  does  not  contain  a  re- 
quest for  this  program.  I  agree,  however, 
that  it  has  great  merit.  I  think  this  Is 
an  area  where  a  good  deal  could  be  ac- 
complished with  a  modest  outlay  of  Fed- 
eral money.  I  assure  you  that  tlie  Trans- 
portation Subcommittee  will  give  full 
consideration  to  including  fimds  for  these 
activities  in  the  1977  transportation  ap- 
propriations bill,  should  that  be  appro- 
priate. 

FLOOD  OISASTXK  ASSISTANCE   TOR   WXSTKXN 
WASHINGTON 

Mr  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  last  De- 
cember, western  Washington  State  suf- 
fered the  worst  flooding  that  has  oc- 
cured  in  over  100  years.  Eleven  counties 
were  declared  a  Federal  disaster  area. 
Literally  millions  of  dollars  In  damage 
was  done  In  homes,  farms,  business  prop- 
erty, and  pubic  facilities. 

One  Federal  disaster  relief  program 
for  repairing  and  restoring  flood-dam- 
aged land  is  the  Agriculture  Depart- 
ments section  216  program.  This  pro- 
pram  authorizes  the  Soil  Conservation 
Service  to  correct  certain  potential  or 
actual  hazards  created  by  Federal  dis- 
asters. SCS  can  provide  funds  for  re- 
placement of  flood  control  facilities, 
streambank  jirotection.  cleaning  debris 
from  channels,  irrigation,  and  other  wa- 
tershed Improvement  projects.  In  March. 
Senator  MAGmrsoN  and  I  requested  that 
the  Appropriations  Committee  add  $4  5 
million  to  the  supplemental  appropria- 
tions bill  for  the  purpose  of  doing  repair 
work  under  the  216  program  In  western 
Washington.  I  am  extremely  pleased  that 
the  committee  has  approved  our  request 
and  the  full  amount  requested  has 
been  included  in  this  bill. 

The  projects  that  will  be  funded  with 
this  money  will  restore  flood -damaged 
lands  to  their  previous  condition  and  pre- 
vent more  flooding  during  fall  and  winter 
rainstorms. 

I  want  to  give  special  praise  to  my 
colleague.  Senator  M.agnuson,  for  his  fine 
efforts  in  the  Appropriations  Committee 
to  assure  that  this  item  was  Included. 
Special  praise  is  also  due  to  Congressmen 
Foley  and  Meecs  and  the  rest  of  the 
Washington  House  delegation  for  assur- 
ing that  these  funds  were  also  approved 
by  the  House. 

I  would  hasten  to  add  that  the  $4.5 
million  provided  by  this  act  does  not  fully 
solve  the  problems  created  by  last  De- 
cember's flooding.  Much  other  work  must 
be  done.  Senator  Magnuson  and  I  are 
pleased  with  the  cooperation  we  have  re- 
ceived from  such  agencies  as  the  US 
Army  Corps  of  Engineers,  the  Small 
Business  Administration  and  others. 
However,  not  all  agencies  of  the  Federal 
Government  have  been  as  responsive  as 
we  would  have  liked,  and  tliere  have 
proved  to  be  some  deficiencies  in  the  Fed- 


eral disai.ter  assistance  laws  We  will  con- 
tinue to  try  to  resolve  these  problems 

I  thank  the  committee  for  being  sen- 
sitive and  fully  responsive  to  the  needs 
of  the  people  of  my  State  in  this  case 

Ot.rrR    AMtXICANS    ACT    PfLOT    PROGRAM 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senate  Appropriations  Committee  has 
recommended  a  $5.6  million  appropria- 
tion to  fund  a  statewide  aging  demon- 
stration project  in  the  Steele  of  Washing- 
ton. The  purpose  of  this  project  will  be  to 
provide  a  model  of  an  alternative  care 
system  to  prevent  Institutionalization  of 
persons  aged  60  and  over  and  to  broaden 
participation  by  senior  citizens  in  the  so- 
cial, health,  emplo.vment,  and  other  pro- 
grams established  by  the  Older  Ameri- 
cans Act. 

In  order  to  implement  this  program 
the  legislature  of  the  State  of  Washing- 
ton has  already  passed  enabling  legisla- 
tion and  a  matching  appropriation  of 
$1.9  million  for  the  purpose  of  imple- 
menting this  pilot  program. 

The  funding  which  the  Senate  is  today 
providing  will  make  social  health,  em- 
ployment, nutritional,  and  other  pro- 
grams established  under  the  Older  Amer- 
icans Act  available  to  more  than  100.000 
senior  citizens  in  Washington  This  rep- 
resents a  150-peicent  Increase  in  the 
number  of  eligible  senior  citizens  who 
will  be  scn-ed  by  the  act  in  Washington. 
Thousands  of  senior  citizens  will  now  re- 
ceive In-home  care  and  social  services 
through  ".senior  centers"  that  will  per- 
mit them  to  remain  in  their  homes  and 
play  an  active  role  In  their  communities 
rather  than  being  institutionalized  to  re- 
ceive needed  care.  This  system  of  com- 
munity-based services  for  senior  citizens 
will  set  an  example  for  the  rest  of  the 
Nation  in  providing  opportunities  for 
mobility  for  healthy  and  disabled  older 
citizens. 

I  want  to  praise  my  colleague  from  the 
State  of  Wa.shington.  Senator  Macnuson, 
for  his  fine  efforts  in  the  Appropriations 
Committee  in  connection  with  this 
worthwhile  pilot  project.  Senator  Mag- 
NusoN  has  played  an  instrumental  role 
in  bringing  this  innovative  program 
about,  and  it  will  go  a  long  way  toward 
demonstrating  a  way  to  assLst  senior  citi- 
zens In  remaining  active  and  independ- 
ent contributing  members  of  their  com- 
munities all  across  the  Nation. 

Mr.  BUCKLEY.  Mr.  President,  under 
the  terms  of  chapter  XT.  thLs  bill  con- 
tains $1,000,000  for  "payments  to  State 
and  local  governments  for  protection  of 
permanent  and  observer  foreign  diplo- 
matic missions,  under  extraordinaiT  cir- 
cumstances, pursuant  to  Public  Law 
94-196" 

As  the  Senate  sponsor  of  Public  Law 
94-196,  and  as  one  who  testified  recently 
before  the  Subcommittee  on  Treasiuy. 
Post  Office,  and  General  Government  in 
favor  of  funds  to  carr>'  out  this  responsi- 
bility. I  wLsh  to  express  my  strong  sup- 
port for  the  committee  position  and  its 
recommendation  of  $1,000,000.  Wliile  I 
believe  that  a  higher  figure— $3,500,000— 
Is  fully  justified.  I  recognize  the  con- 
straints on  the  convmittee.  And  I  rec- 
ognize that  the  Congress  retAin.*^  the 
flexibility     to     appropriate     additional 
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funds  in  future  years,  should  the  $1,000,- 
000  prove  inadequate  lo  cover  the  needs 
dating  back  t«  July  1.  1974.  a^  allowed 
by  Public  Law  94-196 

I  want  to  point  out  one  item  in  the 
Senate  language  for  the  purjxjses  of 
clarificaLion  The  bill,  as  pasred  by  the 
House,  referred  to  protection  for  "per- 
manent" emls,sions.  The  law.  however, 
refers  both  to  "permanent"  and  "ob- 
server" missions.  The  Senate  lan- 
guage, on  paj-'o  64.  line  24.  in- 
cludes this  broader  language  and  intent. 
The  word  "observer"  is  neces.san,-  to 
cover  groups  that,  according  to  the  State 
Department,  hold  observer  status  at  the 
United  Nations,  such  a.s  the  Palc-^tine 
Liberation  Org-anization  Group.s  .^urh  as 
the  PLO  often  are  the  focus  of  contro- 
versies that  give  rise  to  tbese  extraor- 
dinary protective  needs. 

I  want  to  thank  the  distinguished 
chairman  '  Mr.  MtCleli.an  < .  and  the 
ranking  Republican  member  'Mr. 
YoTTNG)  for  supportuig  thi.s  addition.  I 
also  wish  to  thank  the  distinpul'^hed 
chairman  of  the  subcommittee  '  Mr. 
MoNTOYA>  and  the  ranking  member  'Mr. 
Bellmon)  for  their  Interest  and  coop- 
eration. 

Mr.  HATHAWAY.  Mr.  President,  I 
send  an  am'^ndment  to  the  de<^k 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  state  the  amendment. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows : 

The  Senator  from  Maine  (Mr.  Hathaway) 
proposes  an  amendment:  On  page  72.  be- 
tween lines  16.  and  17  ln.sert  the  following: 
••Office  of  Drup  Abnse  Policy 

•"Salaries  and   expense??',   «.50O0OO;". 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  what 
is  the  pending  business? 

The  PRESIDING  OFl-lCER  The 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Maine 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  for  a  privileged  matter? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD  I  yield. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Mmnf  .cita. 


INTER  -  A  M  Line  .\  N  DEVELOPMENT 
BANK— CONFERENCE  REPORT 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr  Pro.Mdent.  I  sub- 
mit a  report  of  the  comniitlee  of  con- 
ference on  H.R.  9721  and  ask  for  its  im- 
mediate consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The  re- 
port will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
read  as  follows: 

The  committee  of  conference  on  the  dl.'^- 
agreelnj;  votes  of  the  two  Hoii;ps  on  the 
amendments  of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  (H.R. 
9731)  to  provide  for  inrrcitsecl  parTlrlpatlon 
by  the  United  States  In  the  Intcr-Amerlcan 
Development  Bank,  to  provide  for  the  entry 
of  nonreglonal  members  and  the  Bahamas 
and  Guyana  In  the  Inier-Amerlran  Develop- 
ment Bank,  to  provide  fnr  thp  participation 
of  the  United  States  In  the  Afrli:aii  Develop- 
ment Fund,  and  for  other  purposes,  having 
met,  after  full  and  free  conference,  have 
agreed  to  recommend  and  do  recommend  to 
their  respective  Houses  this  report,  signed  by 
a  majority  of  the  conferees. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  report. 
CXXII 843— Part  1 1 


iTlie  conference  report  Is  printed  In 
the  House  proceedings  of  today. ' 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  as 
Uie  conference  report  indicates,  we  were 
able  to  work  out  our  differences  in  con- 
ference, and  I  ask  that  the  Senate  give 
its  approval. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  conference 
report. 

The  conference  report  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President.  I 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  tlie 
conference  report  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  JAVITS  I  move  to  lay  that  mo- 
tion on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  '.vas 
agreed  to. 


ORDER  FOR  ADJOURN'MENT 

Mr.  MANSP^ELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimou^s  consent  that  when  the  Senate 
completes  its  business  today  it  stand  in 
adjouniment  until  the  hour  of  12  noon 
tomorrow 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  TO  TTMPORARILY  LAY 
ASIDE  SENATE  RESOLUTION  400 
TOMORROW 

Mr  MANSFlEIJ^.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  tomorrow  at  the 
hour  of  1  p.m.  the  unfinished  business. 
Senate  Resolution  400.  be  laid  aside  tem- 
jxirarily  and  the  Senate  return  to  the 
consideration  of  what  Is  still  the  pend- 
ing business. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ADJOURNMENT 


Mr.  MANSFIELD.  If  there  be  no  fur- 
Uier  business  to  come  before  the  Senate, 
I  move  that  the  Senate  stand  in  ad- 
journment in  accordance  with  the  pre- 
vious order. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  at 
5:28  p.m.  the  Senate  adjourned  until 
Wednesday,  May  12,  1976,  at  12  noon. 


NOMINATIONS 

Executive  nominations  received  by  the 
Senate  May  11. 1976: 

Tn  the  Navy 
The  following-named  (Naval  Reserve  Of- 
ficers Tralnlnc  Corps  candldate.9  i  to  be  per- 
manent eiisigtis  111  the  Uiie  or  staff  corps  of 
the  Navy,  subject  to  the  qualifications  there- 
for as  provided  by  law : 

Randall  S    Arriiigton    Stephen  R    Gedeon 
Robert  D.  Barker.  Jr.     Michael  F.  Grames 
David  J  B  irnette,  Jr.    Richard  C  Herrlott 
?Yankllr;  H  Bernard      Michael  J.  Hesterberg 
Edmund  V.  Berry  Jay  R.  Jenningrs,  11 

Paul  R.  Campbell  Spencer  H   King 

Lawrer.re  W   CarlthersVlvlan  L.  L-eorard 

II  Llesel  R   Muth 

James  M.  Cook  Robe.'-t  R  Rogers 

William  J.  Edwards      George  E   Rugglero 
Richard  T.  Evans  Lawrence  D   Urban 

John  J.  Flynn  DennLs  E   Wright 

Kevin  M   Gallup 

The  following-named  naval  enlisted  scien- 
tific edu.-atlonal  program  candidates  to  be 
permanent  ensigns  in  the  line  or  staff  corps 


of    the    Navy,    subject    to    the    quaUflcatlona 
therefor  as  provided  by  law  : 

Doneli  Cox  Judson  R   Liggett 

Mihcael  R.  Donker         A!ylen  J    Mundt 
Zachary  Hamilton         Vlct.orla  A    McKenzie 
Victor  M    Hernandez    Willis  R   Rowe 
Rita  A.  Hoch  Cleveland  G   Sul'.lvan 

The  following-named  naval  enlisted  scien- 
tific educational  program  candidate  to  be  a 
permaner.t  Lieutenant  i  Junior  grade)  In  the 
i'.ne  or  staff  corps  of  the  Navy,  subject  to  the 
qualifications  therefor  as  provided  by  law: 

.Stephen  W.  Vanden  Boech 

The  following-named  Chief  Warrent  Of- 
f.cers  t-:)  be  appointed  permanent  Chief  War- 
rant Officers.  W-2,  in  the  U  S  Navy.  In  the 
cla.'^.sificatlon  ;i;dlcated.  subject  to  the  quali- 
fications therefor  as  provided  by  law: 

CW02  Franklin  H  Morgan,  USNR  engi- 
neering lechnlci.'in  ■stirlacti 

CW02  John  E  Bonnette,  USNR(T  .  avia- 
tion electronics  technlclan- 

CW02  Joseph  Woods.  USNR.  ship's  clerk. 

CWO"2  John  P.  Powers.  Jr.,  USNR,  civi:  en- 
gineering warrant 

The  following -named  Chief  Warrant  Of?.- 
Office-  to  be  appointed  a  temporary  Chief 
Warrant  Officer.  W-3.  In  the  U.S.  Navy,  in  the 
cla.sslfl cation  Indicated,  subject  to  the  qual- 
ifications therefor  as  provided  by  law: 

CW04  Clifford  W  Corder,  USNR.  civil  engi- 
neering warrant. 

Th°  following-named  Chief  Warrant 
Officer  to  be  appointed  a  temporary  Chief 
Warrant  OfScpr.  W-3,  In  the  UJ5  Navy,  in  the 
classification  indicated,  subject  to  the  quali- 
fications therefor  as  provided  by  law: 

CW03  John  P  Powers,  Jr  .  USNR.  civil 
engineering  warrant. 

Tho  following-named  ""hief  Warrant  Officer 
to  be  appointed  a  temporary  Chief  Warrant 
Officer.  W-4,  In  the  U.S.  Navy,  in  the  classifi- 
cation Indicated,  subject  to  the  qualifications 
therefor  as  provided  bv  law: 

CW04  Clifford  W.  Corder.  USNTl.  civil  en- 
gineering warrant. 

The  following-named  Chief  Warrant  OfB- 
cer  to  be  appointed  a  lieutenant  f  Junior 
grade)  In  the  U.S.  Navy,  for  temp)orary  serv- 
ice, f(  r  limited  duty  in  the  classification  In- 
dicated, ■■ubject  to  the  qualifications  therefor 
as  provided  by  law: 

CW02  Joseph  Woods.  USNTl.  adminlst-a- 
tlon. 

The  following-named  Ex-USN  officer  tc.  be 
appointed  a  permanent  commander  In  the 
^fedlcaI  Corps  In  the  Reserve  of  the  U  S. 
Navy,  subject  to  the  qualifications  therefor 
as  provided  by  law: 

Ex-Comdr  Crayton  A,  Farpason 
The  following-named  officers  to  be  ap- 
pointed temporary  commanders  In  the  Med- 
ical Corps  In  the  Reserve  of  the  U  S  Navy, 
subject  to  the  qualifications  therefor  as  pro- 
vided by  law  : 

Comdr  Larry  H  Culp.  MC,  USN 
Comer,  William  F.  McKenzle.  MC.  USN 
Co.mdr    Dennis  A.  Rhyne,  MC.  USN. 
In    thz    Navy 

The  following -named  officers  of  the  N.'Hvy 
for  permanent  promotion  to  the  gradt  of 
commander: 

Abbott,  Pe-er  Darby 
Ablowich.  Dean  Allen 
Acliley.  Frederick  Roberts,  Jr 
Adams.  Lloyd  Harlan 
.'ilden,  Michael  Gene 
,Mden,  Robert  Fisher 
Alexander.  Corington  A..  Jr. 
Alexander  Da;e  Eugene 
Alien,  Richard  Charles 
AUen.  Robert  Alfred 
A'.varado.  Philip  Daniel 
Alvarez.  Everett  Jr. 
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AnianUM,   llmnias  Elchard 
Amease,  Arthur  Paul 
Ander.^Ti.  '  'r;i;i:  N>-11 
AjidtTHoii,   .'ari  Aiian 
Aiidersiia,  Ot-rald  Diuine 
AudersDU.  Gordon  Ray 
Anderso!!.  Harland  Dewayne 
Audersuii,  Lawrence  Oustav 
Anderson,  Thomas  King 
Andress,  W'.lMam  Dozler.  Jr. 
Aiulrllla.  J..  .■;>h  Juhn 
ArKln,  WlHuirii  Eugene 
Arnibru<^'or.  William  Arthur 
Ariiii ir,  Ja.-k  Mason 
Arnett,  Rexford  Raymond,  Jr 
Arm  lid.  Frederick  James 
.Art,  Raym-.)nd  ,l  ■!  n 
.•V.s,ifay!i).  H!.-l-.,ir,l  ,I,ir:;tvs 
A.sht-r,  John  WUs  .:..  HI 
.\.-.h;ey,  Il<)i;pr   I  :\i':.ae 
Austin,  D.ivi  1  \',n;  ler 
.'\ustln,  Jack  Bur^'er 
Austin,  Paul  BUven 
Backman,  Wlllace  Wayne 
Bcuon.  Daniel  Keith 
Badger,  Patrick  Matthew.  Jr. 
Ba<-r,  Robert  Dale 
Bailey.  Stanley  JcffTson,  Jr 
HaSn.-t.  Carroll  nuH!iu> 
Bftlaun.  Jark  Eugene 
Baldwin,  J'-hn  Stanley 
Ball,  Hugh  Earnest.  Jr, 
Ballard.  Duano  Clare 
Ballard,  James  Oliver,  Jr. 
Ballou,  Charles  Lawrence 
Bancroft,  William  Paul 
Barnaby,  Kenneth  Allen 
BamhUl,  Hugh  Klmbley 
Barns,  David  Wallace 
Bamu.n.  Gary  t«e 
B*rr,  Jon  Michael 
Barrett,  James  Henry 
Barry,  Kenneth  Randolph 
Bar'e.s    .MborT  Ludwlg 
Bar'ci.s,  .\!!i:r-.  ,;in  Gene 
Bii  -s   \v:::;,t:;.  i-'rederlc 
Bat'iii;  :h    ( '  i  :n«-n  Charles 
Ha'tagllni,  Arnold  Robin 
Hattenburg,  John  Allen 
Batierby,  Robert  Edward 
■atta.  William  Henry,  Jr. 
Beasley,  Robert  Hewett,  Jr 
Beatty,  Thomas  Johnny 
Beebe.  Bruce  Addison 
Beggs,  Richard  Keith 
BfhnlnK,  William  Penn 
B«';i,  Oarv  Eugene 
Bell,  Joe  I ji timer 
Bens<_>u,  Terry  Southall 
Herkllte,  Ronald  Betts 
Bc'ts,  Stanton  William 
Beverldge,  Jerry  Donald 
Bleber.  Gene  Leroy 
Blrtwlstle,  Richard,  III 
Bishop,  David  King 
BLssell.  Alien  Morris 
Black,  Donald  Levering 
Black,  Eugene  Henry 
Black,  Phillip  Ray 
Black.  Robert  Steven 
Black,  Rudolph  Richard 
Bleakley,  Andrew.  Jr, 
Bloch,  Vernon  Charles 
Blof-k.:  ctr    \  .  .!i  Francis.  Jr. 
Blok-*'   ijir".  !■'   i:ene 
Boa'r-.'ii'    Kc;-h  Arnold 
Bock.T   ,j.i::..-.'^  Marrallum 
BoRK-    i)!i:',i,  i;iv, '  i:nln 
Bo  Is.'- <■:,:.     -A      .:.i,n  Charles 
Boland   ,;  i^-,-;.-    Eugene,  Jr. 
Boldeii.  Da.  .1  Hichard 
Iio::i!    rii    :;ias  Henry 
Bo.r-ia   .i.--.-nv  Michael 
Hor  -Ik    i  hi-,    1  !' Muene 
B  -r.-ry'.iH-    H-'i    ••  Wfirren 

]U.;t....f:     \l.. : ,.,. 

BcAfr,    .1..!.:.  \Uir-  ::..  Jr. 
Bowlby,  Carl  Albert 
Bowleo,  Vivian  Knight 


Bo'Alev.  Ge<irK'e  .\ndrew 
B- •■J.::;.i'.    ,',u  k  B:«'tZ.  Jr. 
!(■  .-.v::;  i-,     I'l-'.T   H-IIC€ 
U<  t\  r..  i-      I'.  ':  <'-•    'ameo 

B.  .v!     I>H-.  ':■;   Hjf  ■ 

F.   V  !    v.  :     i:-,  nmrston.  m 
ii'V'.f    B'l-r:    h   Lawrence 
!;     ....  Pet-T  Robert 
'.'■:  I  iv,  John  Beecher 
Bralnerd.  George  Edward 
Branch,  Daniel  Bernlce,  Jr. 
Branchflower.  Norman  "H",  Jr. 
Brandon.  John  Raymond,  Jr. 
Brandqulst.  R^^'  i-  d 
Breckenrtdge,  c    :   i    !   fiti^rer 
Brenton,  Robert  Jaik.son 
Brlggs,  Steven  Russell 
Brtmmage.  Klrby  Lesley 
Broadfleld.  Donald  Earl 
Broadwell,  William  Russell 
Brockhatwen,  FYederlck  C.  Jr. 
Brons.  John  Clemons 
Brown.  Alan  Richard 
Brown.  Dale  Sturtz.  Jr 
Brown,  Ronald  Lee 
Brownlle.  Robert  Clark,  Jr, 
Bruce,  Rowlett  Henry.  Jr. 
Bruntlett.  Carl  Eugene 
Bryant.  Cordis  Charles 
Bryson.  William  Maclean 
Buehler,  Roy  Robert 
Bullock.  James  Paul 
Burchett.  Jerome  Vincent 
Burke,  Lauren  Dean 
Burns.  John  Joseph 
Burns,  John  MUton,  Jr 
Burrell.  Donald  Overton 
Burroughs.  Eugene  Scott,  m 
Burton.  John  George 
Bush.  Thomas  Oliver 
Busliey.  WlUtam  Edward 
Buss,  Richard  Henry 

Butler,  Phillip  Neal 

Butts.  Maurice  Richard 

Byng.  Robert  HllUard 

Bryne,  Barry  James 

Byrnes.  Joseph  Leo 

Cade.  James  Allen 

Cadow.  William  Schuyler,  Jr. 

Cagle.  Lonnle  Francis 

Cain.  Richard  Leroy 

Calder.  Donald  James 

CamlUerl.  Terrence  Joseph 

Canglanelll.  Leo  Anthony 

Carbone.  John  Anthony 

Carden.  Francis  Deleveaux,  Jr. 

Carey.  William  Francis 

CarglU,  Lee  Bruellman 

Carl  burg,  Ernest  Gordon 

Carlsen,  Kenneth  Leroy 

Carlson,  Patrick  John 

Carlson.  Roger  Eugene 

Carpenter.  John  Donald.  Jr. 

Carpenter.  Stephen  Paul 

Carter,  Floyd  Winston,  Jr. 

Carter,  Frederick  Whltton,  Jr. 

Cartwrlght.  James  Peter 

Carver,  Donald  Richard 

Carwln.  Paul  Lawrence 

Case.  Calvin  Wayne 

Castano.  John  Baptist 

Castle,  Robert  Wellington.  Jr. 

Castruccl.  Richard  Francis 

Caswell.  Gordon  Charles 

Catalano.  Alvln  Nicholas,  II 

Catalano,  Peter  Rocco 

Cauthen,  Halle  Rivers 

Caverly,  Donald  Edward 

Ceres,  Robert  Lawrence 

Chafee,  George  Benedict,  Jr. 

Chandler.  Ralph  Wallace 

Chandler,  Thomas  Robert 

Chenard,  John  Henry 

Cheshire.  Leonard  Pascal,  Jr. 
Chiles.  Henry  Goodman,  Jr. 

Christian,  Richard  Allen 
Churchill,  Bruce  \vi.  ;.t:n 
Clbocl.  John  WllUa.ni 
Claman.  John  .Svdney 
Clapper,  Oean  Paul 


Clark,  I>  .'lald  LXf   rd 
Clark.  Ker.net h  (ipor^e 
Clark,  Kent  Randolpd 
ClaiLsen,  Carl  Cliarles 
Clautlce.  Wllllani  Ountyitr 
Clement.  Rus,-.<'Il  l^t- 
Ciexton,  Edward  W  il.iani,  Jr. 
Oil  ft,   Ihomas  Alvln 
Coats.  Jiu;k  'Ihoimas 
Cfx<n.  Ira  Hearst.  Jr 
Cok^dell,  Gary  Br^:^fi 
C^ilangelii,  Jam.'s  W!ll;am 
Colbert.  Ed'Aiu-d  William,  Jr. 
Cole,  LnalHi;  CIaw,s<i:i 
Cole,  Jijseph   I>-niu:!tt 
Coleman.  Jf.s.-,le  Ver.^.n 
C^)ll:cutt,  Cliar;e.>  R..y 
Conmions.  Patr!    k    N!!rha<'I 
Connert>  i;.  Ja::i'"    KdAard,  Jr 
Converse.  J(>-.<>;  ;:   Irwl:;,  Jr. 
C<X)k.  Charlep   Ir-.  ;nk' 
Cooke,  Richard  Hei.r\ 
CcKiper.  Michael    B.'\a.-,t 
Ctxiper,  I'aul  \\:..:rt.iu.  Jr 
Cooper.  Robert  I  .!■ 
C'lrbelUe,  Re^;l:;ald   Cla;de 
Corey.  Jame,";  William,  Jr 
Cormack,  Jamp-;  Prtcr 
Cotterman,  Andrew  Oustav 
Cottons,  Itobert    \'.in;e 
Couiaplde.s.  .Ant.-n.i.v  Chris 
Courtney,  WaJl.ii  i-  (  i.rl.--r!an 
Cowle.-;,  Da\ld   F.  ,^-i  -..c 
C'lX.  Ch.irlc^   J  ■;,:: 
Ci.x,    K.  :■.,  ■  •;    H    :  Irfd 
Cra::da;:     :•    c     !.,■..    Jr 
rr:t.':fr,  ( 'lia-..  -.  H  .nter 
Crlppe:..   li-  :>('-:    !,,»  ire! 
Cr!,-!e,  D.i',  ;d  .\!  irra\ 
Crowder,  Kfiiiiem  l.ynn 
Cruiiipacker,  John  Peter 
Cviddv    J.  )-■  V:;.,  ,-■:.• 
Cur*!-     (■!;a-.r      I)\r!.,i;n 
C-:-.-.-  .,   I  ,.,  •    ,-ri   I-,  ,r:    Jr. 
!>a-;.  .-,  ,'.;,■ 
i>ai.i<r<'.',    (-^arlct  K'.r..-^T 
DtiUy.  H-KfT  .M.  r^.t:. 
Dal'vrr.;  ;(>    John  Robert,  Jr. 
I>i;*    •     !•,    belt  Labrum 
IJama'- .   J.  >.'.f  pi.  J,t  k 
Daniels,  (.ifr.c  i  ,  -,  ■. 
Dar-wl;.   .'aM.c.s  i,  i, 
Davis,  a:  it',-.  A(!u;i.,s 
Davis,  C:,,ir.(-s  Edxard 
Davis,  Fy\  J. ::.  Albert 
l>,iv;-,    I -.-,  r,;e  Wa- !.;:;.••, .n    VT 
I>a-.:'     urad-,   Wa-^b  iMrtoii,  Jr. 
Uavi.s,  Josepb  »■:•  .•i.'.nk- 
Davis,  Thorn. u'-  ^..•A.,.^xi 
Davis,  Vlbert  HlUls 
Dean.  Dennis  Vale 
Decker,  Joel  P  .r-cr  Wallare 
Deffet.  Thon.i.-  I.-a-.s 
Dehaemer.  Michael  Joeeph 
Delperclo,  Michael,  Jr 
Demarco,  Anthony  Robert 
Dempsey.  Richard  Eugene 
Dempster.  Duncan  Ferguson 
Depaul,  Anthony  William,  Jr. 
Derryberry.  William  Dnvid 
Despard.  Ronald  Arthur 
Devlns.  Gerald  Iz-e 
Devoy,  William  Michael 
Dewey,  John  Crosby 
Dews.  Harry  Philip"  Jr. 
Dletz,  Donald  !-<>.• 
Dinning.  Donald  M  Pherson 
Dlrvlan.skb!   .\runa.s 
Dlx,  Donald  Walla 
Dobbln.s   James  Ryan 
Dobes,  .Tosep.',  Charle.s 
!)"  kU-<'    H<jr.,i'.;  Wavne 
!>Hi--.-:i    H\.  lia'd  FaV,n 
!vi::S    J.ihn   N;rh.  bi5 
I>i.:,.<l,-.      H..»-».r  PYa:,cl.s 
!>■  :.  1-.  a:;    I>u'.  l;!  A:;l,'-ii.ny 
i)-."  ilf,     .1. .;.:.  J,»<eph 
Do'APll,  ti.'.r.c  \v     ;n 
Dovie,  R.  !.a:  1  J.vs.-;->. 
!>■>■.>    Wr. I'.am  .lump?; 
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Drake,  WUllam  Baker,  Jr. 
Drude,  Leonard  Joseph 
Duffy,  Francis  Kevin 
Duffy.  Jamee  Francis 
Dunlop,  Jamee  Murray 
Dr.r.i..  Jame«  Michael 
Durkln.  Wallace  Martin 
Dutton,  Brnce  Maine 
I)-. orulk,  Donald  Frederick 
Dyke,  Conrad  Scott 
Dykee,  Robert  Andrew 
Dzledzlc,  Walter  Theodore,  Jr. 
P.aton.  IXmald  Rlciiard 
Eberleln,  Bernard  Faxl 
EtTron,  Herbert  Marshall 
E«ran.  Gerald  Edward 
E.'.NTtsen,  James  Tplt?en 
f:kstrom.  John  Slmon.son 
Ellis,  Gary  Hugh 
Ellis.  Willie  Car! 
Enibry,  Hu^ii  ColUn.s 
Eppllng,  David  Charles 
Evan.'i,  John  Allman 
Evans,  Luclan  Charles 
Evans,  Ronald  Arthur 
Evans,  William  Robert 
Everman.  Leo:;  Ervln 
Ewlng,  Charles  David 
Ever,  James  EU.sworth 
Ever,  Liee  Wesley 
Fairly.  James  Peter,  Jr. 
PVne    George  Welmlng 
Pay.  Frederick  Oliver,  Jr. 
Peatherstone,  James  F. 
Fee,  Jerome  John 
Feldhaus,  John  Anthony 
Penn,  Michael  Robert 
Feruow,  WUllam  Frank 
Fcrrentlno,  Peter  Stanley 
Ferro,  Nicholas  Anthony 
Fldlar,  Richard  Alan 
Field.  Tylor,  n 
FMeld.s,  Floyd  HarrLson,  Jr. 
Flnerty,  Martin  Joseph,  Jr. 
F^nkelsteln,  Jlmmle  Bennle 
Plnkelsteln,  Milton  Mordeoalfi 
Flnlea.  James  Rendell 
Fischer,  George  Joseph 
Fisher.  David  Phillip 
Plaher,  Gordon  Everett 
Fl.sher.  Robert  Augustus 
Fitch,  Robert  Stuart 
Fiiz+rtrald,  Mkiiae;  Edward 
P'ltzpatrlck,  Donald  Joseph 
Rt/.patrlck,  Eugene  Edward 
Fllkeld,  Jack  Robert 
F".ournoy,  Robert  Alexander 
Fivnn,  Cathal  Llarn,  Jr 
FlVTin,  Noel  Steven 
Fibf-rr    Raymond  Howard 
Fogg.  Robert.  Parman 
FV)k.-lP  William  Jerry 
FVilta,  Kenneth  David 
Ford   Joseph  Patrick  Peter 
Frame,  Don  Dale 
Frederick,  Richard  Amby 
Freeh  111,  Robert  Louis 
FYeeman,  Michael  Harry 
FYeymann,  David  Gerald 
Fuch.s,  Robert  Edwin 
Fuqua,  James  Richard,  Jr. 
OaiTey,  Roper  Roberts,  Jr 
Oalbralth.  WUllam  Ray 
Oamba,  Robert  Victor 
Garfield,  Peter  Jack 
Ciarrett,  William  Bruce 
Garverlck.  Charles  Michael 
Gaskln,  Roger  WUUam 
Oas-ser.  Robert  Eugene 
Oauthler,  Daidd  Pierre 
Oavlak,  Mllchael  William 
Oeer,  Da%ld  Winston 
OeLst,  Gary  Quay 
Oengler,  WUllam  Nlciiolas 
Gentry,  Donald  Gunn 
Oershon.  Jon  Jared 
Oerstel,  Donald  Arthur 
Gertner,  Charles  Adam.  Jr. 
GUI,  David  Chaloner 
Oiu,  Richard  Barclay 
QUen,  Robert  Fr&ncla 
OUlett,  Robert  MUton,  Jr. 


; 


Gllstrs^,  Ralph  Madison 

Olngles,  Donald  Dlmmltt 

Glaeser,  John  Stelnmetz 

Gneckow,  Gerald  Eugene 

Golden,  Mark  Melvyn 

Goldsmith,  Albert  Lewis,  Jr. 

Gomez,  Alvaro  Raymond 

Gordon,  Bradley  Wells 

Gorman,  Clifford  Daniel 

Go6t,  William  John 

Graff,  Dennis  Theodore 

Grafton,  Jay  Troy 

Graham,  Oenle  Keith 

Grayson,  Arthiu-  Lorlng 

Greenberg.  Abe 

Greenwood.  Jack  Robert 

Griffin,  Robert  Noble 

Grtse,  James  Edward 

Groth,  John  Frank 

Grunstra,  James 

Guay,  Paul  Ernest 

Gullbault,  Roland  George 

Hablcht,  Roland  Franz  Herman 

Hafford,  David  Arthur 

Hagenlocker,  Richard  Henry 

Hahn,  Donald  I^ee 

Hahn,  John  WUllam 

Halgls,  Erwln  Giles,  Jr. 

Hakanson.  Gary  Evan 

Hale,  FYederick  Glrvln 

Hale,  Thomas  Morgan,  Jr, 

Haley,  Wayne  Jackson 

Hall.  Jay  Hardenbrook 

Hallman,  Lee  Allen 

Hallmark,  Samuel  Nell 

Hallowell.  Benjamin  H.,  Jr. 

Halpln,  Hugh 

Hamilton.  Griffin  Freeman 

Hamilton.  James  Bartln 

Hamon,  Richard  Warren 
Hancock,  James  Everett 

Hand,  WUllam  Raymond 

Hanklns,  Jack  Thomas 

Hansen,  Elgll  Lund,  Jr. 

Hansen,  Klrby  Walter,  Jr. 
Harden.  John  David 

Hardle.  James  Stewart 

Hargrave,  PaiU  Ernest 

Hark,  Donald  Lee 
Harnden,  Richard  Lee.  Jr. 
Harper,  William  Lawrence 
Harrison,  Robert  Glen 
Harrison,  William  Lamar,  Jr. 
Hart,  David  Austin 
Hart,  Edward  Melvln 
Harter.  Gary  Lee 
Hassell,  Holland  Roger 
Hassler.  Thomas  Andrew 
Hastle,  WUllam  John 
Hawthorne,  John  Warren 
Hayden,  John  Roderick 
Head,  Thoma."  Arthur 
Healy.  Kevin  Michael 
Heath,  David  Michael 
Heckman,  Robert  James 
Heckman,  Ronald  Wayne 
Hedley   Peter  FYaser 
Helntz,  Harvey  Louis 
Held,  wnuiam  Earl,  Jr. 
Henderson,  Joseph  Clarence 
Henderson,  Ronald  Gordon 
Hendricks,  Paul  Vincent 
Hendrickson,  Daniel  Lucking 
Hendry.  John  Alexander 
Henry,  Robert  Lee 
Herbst,  Martin  WlUlam 
He  rig,  Richard  Weir 
Herman,  Donald  Roy 
Herman,  William  Alex 
Hern  on,  Donald  Meams 
Herring,  "■J"  Michael 
He.ss  Ronald  Arthur 
Heyden.  Hanley  Edward 
Hlgbee,  Gerald  Mahlon 
Hlgglnbotham,  John  David 
Hlldebrand,  Wayne  Thompson 
HUder.  Lewis  Edward 
Hill,  Charles  Edward 
HUI,  Nordean  Thomas 
HIU,  VlrgU  Lusk,  Jr. 
Hlnkel.  Ronald  WUUam 


Hock,  Joseph  Thomas 

Hoever,  Jfilton  Henry 

Hoey,  John  Hugh 

Hoffer,  Leon  Edwin,  Jr. 

Hoffman,  Joseph  Francis,  Jr. 

Hoi  comb.  Charles  Curtis 

Holds,  James  Howard 

Holland,  John  Deal 

Holmes,  Donald  Devore 

Holmes,  John  Anderson 

Holt,  Ben  Ford,  Jr. 

Holtz,  Robert  Sidney 

Homan,  Clifford  Francis 

Hopkins,  Granville  John 

Hopkins,  Howard  David 

Horn,  William  Charles 

Homa,  Gerald  Francis 

Horsch,  Arthur  Richard 

Houghton,  Harry  Allen,  Jr. 

Houley,  William  Purcell 

Howard.  Albert  Oscar,  Jr 

Howard,  Lee  Francis 

Howard.  Marshall  Allen 

Howard.  Robert  Metc&lf 

Howell,  PVederick  Junior 

Howley,  Thomas  Francis 

Hubbard,  Charles  Walter,  Jr. 

Hubbard.  Ray  George,  Jr. 

Huebner,  Richard  Foltln 

Huehn,  Kelvin  Wayne 

Huff,  Douglas 

Hugo,  James  Walter 

Huhn,  John  Henry 

Hulson,  Roger  Paul 

Hunt.  Frank  Martin,  Jr. 

Hunter.  Harold  Culo 

Hunter,  Richard  Webster 

Kurd,  Robert  Charles 

Hurl  hurt.  Joseph  Smith 

Hurley,  Michael  James.  Jr. 

Huston,  Merle  Edward,  Jr. 

Hutt.  Thomas  Epes,  Jr. 

Hydlneer.  Robert  Marltn 

lanson,  Lawrence  Warren,  Jr. 
lanuccl,  Robert  Joseph 
Inderlled.  WUllam  T..  m 
Inman,  Walter  Ernest 
Israelson,  Leroy  Dean 
Jacanln,  James  Michael 
Jackmond.  Arnold  Darrell 
Jackson.  WUllam  Edward 
Jacobsen.  Kenneth  Chester 
Jacobson,  Walter  Dobhe 
Jacoby,  Cllfl'ton  Gordon 
James,  Ulysses  Samuel 
Jampoler,  Andrew  Christopher  A. 
Janes,  Walter  Albert.  Jr. 
Jaskolskl,  Kenneth  Joseph 
Jeffries,  WlUlam  H.,  Jr 
Jenkins,  Wendal  Lamar 
Jerdlng,  Frederick  Noel 
Jerns,  Robert  Lee 
Jesberg,  Ronald  Hans 
Jockel.  Joseph  Andrew,  Jr. 
Joe,  Lawrence  Palmer 
Johannesen,  Robert  Edward 
Johnson,  Albert  Parrent,  Jr. 
Johnson.  Charles  Otis 
Johnson.  James  Richard 
Johnson,  Larry  Dean 
Johnson,  Raymond  Leroy 
Johnson,  Roland  Ralph 
Johnson,  Ronald  Bruce 
Johnson,  Robert  CecU,  Jr. 
Jones,  Gordon  Stewart 
Jones,  Howard  Richard,  Jr. 
Jones,  Jerry  Scott 
Jones,  Keith  Shannon 
Jones,  Raymond  George,  Jr. 
Jones,  Thesle  Robert 
Jones,  Wallace  Edward 
Jones,  Wayne  Alton 
Jones,  WUllam  Olmstead 
Klahler,  Robert  Charles 
Kalb.  David  George 
KaUeres,  Michael  Peter 
KUinady,  Garland  Harold,  Jr. 
Kane.  Robert  Mattlson 
Katz,  Alfred  Charles 
Kay,  Francis  Daniel 
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Keav,  Karl  I/eroy 
Keelfv    ,r.--..-i>>-. 
K''f  :;!■•-  'I  r-  -iuts  Vfrnon 

K,./,.v    R  >>„■■■'   !i  -:^^-ls 
Kc: :  -k'-.-    Fi!  J.  vril  ('"rii:,    ; 
K!-:;v    H.iroM   i  '  '  ••  ;is 
Kc:'-      ;  i^or.;n„  W, I, ■,•!■,  Ill 

Kf-;'.    ■A:;;hini  Hurvey 
K-     .1   !,     I  iseph  Thomas 
Kerr,  Uaryl  Lee 
Kesler.  Gene  Paul 
Kesler.  Walter  Wilson 
Kettlnger,  Joseph  Paul 
Klght.  James  Runnells 
Klland,  Ingolf  Norman,  Jr. 
KlUelea.  Francis  Robert 
Kllllnger.  Edwin  Earl 
Kimble.  Charles  Donald 
King,  John  Joseph 
King,  Joseph  Francis 
Kirk,  Robert  Qt-orge 
Klrkpatrlck,  Kenneth  Marian 
Klrzl,  John  Edward 
Klein,  Donald  Gilbert 
Klementz,  Robert  William 
Klett,  William  Gustav 
Klorig,  William  Nash 
Klosky,  Lowell  Harold 
Knl^'ht,  Richard  Dorsey 
Knorr.  David  James 
Koehr.  James  Elmer 
Kolbenschlag.  George  Ronald 
Koontz,  Ronald  Lee 
Korrell,  Harry  James  F.,  Jr. 
Kramer,  Harvey  Fred 
Krasts,  Ilmars 
Krlstensen,  Gall  Albert 
KruUsch,  Alan  Henley 
Krumm.  Theodore  George,  Jr. 
Kublshen,  Michael  Andrew 
Kuckelkorn.  Josef  Simon 
Kuhn,  Edward  Robert 
Kunkel,  Barry  Eugene 
Laferty,  John  Denlson 
Lamb,  Donald  Kleth 
Lamb,  Jay  Walter 
Lambert,  Richard  Ellis 
Lambertson,  Wayne  Roger 
'  Lammers.  Lennls  Larry 
Lampman.  Charles  Roderick,  Jr. 
Lanam,  Jackson  Morris 
Lang,  James  Richard 
Lang,  Joseph  McCarty,  Jr. 
Langemo,  James  Carroll 
Langen.  Joseph  Henry 
Lanlng,  Clifford  Leroy 
Larkln,  Robert  Joseph 
Larsen,  John  Thomas 
Larson.  Dale  Leslie 
Larson,  Robert  L 
Law,  Wllburn  Patrick 
Lawrence,  Paui  Lewis 
Laze,  Relnaldo 
Leach.  John  Phillip 
Leach,  Thomas  Eugene 
Leahy,  John  Francis,  III 
Leavltt,  Richard  Campbell,  Jr. 
Ledbetter.  Gary  Clifford 
Leder.  John  Francis 
Lee,  Arthur  Rowland 
Lee,  James  Raymond 
Leeds.  John  Michael 
Leeper,  Jame.s  Reed 
Lees,  Michael  James 
Lelchtwels,  Donald  Lewis 
Lelsentrltt,  Frederick  C,  III 
Lesesne,  Henry  Deas 
Leshko.  Thomas  John 
Leslie.  Robert  Curtis 
Lester.  Walter  Briscoe,  Jr. 
Lettlngton,  Thomas  Floyd 
Lewis.  Harry  Gene 
Lewis,  John  Howard 
Lewis,  Porter,  Jr. 
Llckford.  Frederlrk  R.,  Ill 
Llebmann,  John  Erich 
Lindsay.  Gene  Harris 
Llndsey,  James  Allen 
Link,  Kent  "A" 
Llnstedt,  Gerald  Lewellyn 
Lloyd,  George  Thomas 


Lloyd,  K.  i-tT  WUllam 
Loftus,  Thomas  Joseph 
Logan.  WallU  M. 
Logue.  WUllam  Ralph 
Loomls-Robert,  Charles,  Jr. 
Lovell,  Jack  Wendell 
Lueker,  Wendell  Howard 
Lund,  Jon  Robert 
Luper.  James  Arthur 
Lusk,  James  Bryan,  Jr. 
Lusk,  Jamea  Royal 
Lyon,  Fred  Morris 
MacDonald,  Brldgman  Angus 
Mace.  James  Allen 
MacParlane.  Byron  Noble 
MacGintvray.  Kenneth  Austin 
MacKay.  George  WUllam 
Macke,  Richard  Chester 
Mackln.  John  WUllam,  Jr. 
MacPherson,  David  Gregory 
Malla,  Richard  John 
Mallek,  George  Adelbert 
Malone,  John  Patrick 
Mann.  Harry  Paul 
Manning.  Sidney  EUwood 
Manning.  WUllam  Squires 
Marburger,  George  Gerald,  Jr. 
March.  Daniel  Peter 
Mares,  David  Lee 
Markowskl,  David  L 
Marrapodl,  Joseph  Prank,  Jr. 
Marsh,  WUllam  Burns,  Jr. 
Mar.^hall,  Bruce  Cameron 
Martel.  Sinclair  Smyth 
Martin.  Clifford  Irwin 
Martin.  David  Laurence 
Martin.  Richard  WUUs 
Martin.  WUllam  Francis 
Martin,  William  Glynn 
Marvin,  Timothy  HalRh 
Mason,  Albert  Thompson 
Ma.son,  Ronald  Richard 
Matlcko,  Evigene  Robert 
Matolay,  Nils  Arche 
Matulka,  Robert  Dale 
Mau,  Gary  Wilbur 
Maurer,  John  Howard,  Jr. 
Maynard,  Michael  Damon 
Mayo,  John  Blount,  Jr. 
Mayo,  Lester  Myrl,  Jr. 
Mayo.  Norman  Alfred 
Mazelka,  Robert  George 
McAree,  WUllam  Bernard,  II 
McCartney,  Roy  Scott.  Jr. 
McCarton,  Joseph  Francis 
McCa<!klll,  Charles  Edward,  Jr. 
McClendon,  Leigh  A.,  m 
McCloflkey,  Terry  John 
McConnell.Gary  Donald 
McCoy.  Jimmy  Hurst 
McCrork.  John  Clinton.  Jr. 
MoCune,  George  Burton 
McDonnell.  John  Gordon 
McDowell,  Thomas  Nllea 
McEntyre.  Harrv  K. 
McFwen,  Robert  Michael 
McGanka.  Steven  William 
McGann,  Robert  Orepory 
McOonegal.  WUllam  Frederick 
McGowen.  WUllam  Rankin 
McOuIre,  lArry  Wavne 
McGulre.  Richard  James 
McKelvey.  Gilbert  Harvey 
McKenne.  Donalfl  Charle-* 
McKeown,  Edwartl  Jnmps    Jr. 
McKeown.  Ronald  Eiieene 
McKlnley.  Harold  Hammond.  Jr. 
McKlnney,  Charles  Joseph,  Jr. 
McKlnney.  Henrv  Clayton 
McKlnnev.  James  Bradley 
McKnlght.  Phillip  Fielding 
McLaughlin.  James  Francis 
McMurry.  Jerry  Charles 
McNabb,  John  Michael 
McRee.  James  Daniel 
Meardy.  Ronald  Ross 
Mears,  Ronald  Tliomas 
Medara,  Don  Wlnsor 
Modarls.  WUllam  Winston 
Meeker,  Charles  Martin 
Melnlcke.  Thomas  Alfred 


\!cr.lk!iel.'Ti.  l>.np!ii.'i  Karl 
Morcer.  Thoma,'--  .'Mexander 
Merfdlth.  Frai.r;'.  .MarUin.  II 
Merrirnan.  Genv  I 'iile 
Merv.  Arthur 
Metterr.  D<):ia!il  Ci'-M- 
Meyprs.  hYedPrl^.-;   I'ti-: 
Mey.-rs,   Ml-h;v<'!   >-u:..,-\ 
.Mki:i.x  N'!'  },,it-'.    I  !..::. a-     .T  r 
MUany.  )i.  N';    -     ...     li.or 
.Mir.er.  A:h!.  <'..ir-.  - 

MUIor  Cr.arics  I'.'",-  Ill 
Miller,  N1k''i1  K'l-A,..-'i  ,!r. 
MHiiKn..'!.  n\-':'\'i:  dh'.m 

Mills.  HI.  l.arr;   ]•■-■:    ,■ 

Ml::.   ,  Nurrn  WclLs.  Jr. 

-MI*    hell.  Frederick  Gerard 

N'.ri  l:''ll.  Oscar  Eugene 

Niit.  ;..n.  Robert  Ervln.  Jr. 

.M'Kllrr.cr,  Karl   Albert 

V..):    i.:l;.t:i.  <   ):..:. "S  W 

NT.irir..   \V.lll.u.i  VVa.lf 

M    :  'r    ::.'ry.  David  F.cbfrt 

M-.-:,     H.'i.ry  Re!d 

M  -.:>>.   I)u'.m  Kcilh 

MtKiro,  D»-;iuls  Anthony 

Moore,  Gary  Lee 

Ml  Hire   OfrreU  Dean 

Mi  "  ir.',  Juriies  Sylvan 

^'  ••  re   ■  ii'A-rence  Boyd 

M'  r;i:     Maurice  Joseph 

M   ri.-  ii!    Henry  Anthony,  Jr. 

N5  i'.aii,  H   her-  Vernon 

^^  irl.ir' ".     ,'i  1,  • ,   .'Mfi'>n 

M :'"!:-    Ivl-Aii'l   Wl.T'.nm 

Mr-    .  :.,  !  H.'.  r-:.,  (■  Alexander 

N!-rr:  ..   :.,    l;i=  :.  irrl 

\:    ."1  .~.v    .'      .   IdwHrcl 

Mors.'  :.:.    i',i:::.r'r 

Mor.,c,  ii.ky;:.,,!.u  Mont^'nnipry 

Moser,  John  August 

M'i'-kenthaler,  John  Ijoreu 

.Mulimll.  John  Lawrence 

.Mvi..i:.    Ronald  Edward 

\'.  .;.:    (■   h  rank  Asbury,  m 

.Mi,:..sl:.f:iT,  .Mflvln  E>avld 

Nr:ri':.-.  .  .\:').  :-  iioljort 

'1    i  "   :,  .      .'.i:i:P:,   A::(\T('W 

::  ,-.-  iv    .Kdward  I'a\il 
M array,  Juiin  Francis 
Naughton,  Robert  John 
Nelson,  Gerald  Archibald 
Nelson,  James  Rad 
Newman,  Errett  Delano 
Newman,  Irwin  Gerald 
Nichols,  James  Larlon 
Nichols,  Roger  Alan 
Nleld.  Van  King 
Nltschke.  Richard  Neal 
Noble.  Richard  Albert 
Nolan.  Michael  Howard  Vance 
Nordeen,  William  Edward 
Nordwall,  Bruce  Davkl 
Norelka,  Richard  Juh:; 
Norrlngton,  Giles  Roderick 
Nourle,  John  Edward 
Nunn,  Silas  Oscar.  Ill 
Nystrom,  Robert  Eric 
O3oyle,  John  Robert,  Jr. 
O'Brien.  George  Donoghue,  Jr. 
O'Brien.  Gerald  Henry 
O'Connell.  Philip  J..  Jr. 
Oelmann,  Harlan  Daryl 
Olds.  Frederick  Arthur 
Oliver,  David  Rogers,  Jr. 
O'Malley,  WUllam  Joseph 
Oney,  Warren  Wayne 
Onslow,  Vincent  Leroy 
Orejuela,  Henry 
Ortega.  Manuel.  Jr. 
Ortengren.  Ralph  WUllam.  Jr. 
Oeburn,  David  LoweU 
OsK'XKl.  Franklin  Baker 
Ott,  Keith  Montgomery 
Ovrom,  Allan  Alfred,  Jr. 
Owen.  William  Edwin 
Page,  David  .-Xr.di"-:.  r! 
Paine.  Ji'hn  All  ^   n.  Jr, 
Paleologo   N:   '      i    c 
Ptuuureee,  Adam  l-rtvadB 
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Parcells,  Paul  Whitney 
i  .l.'K.'^.    1  cm  >i,ii-,cr,  Jr 
Partlow,  Robert  Grelder 
I'atacjiU,  Peter  Espejo 
Patten,  John  Richard 
Pattersoii,  David  Rufus 
Patterson.  John  Wesley 
I'atton.  James  Howard,  Jr 
Pauhsen,  Thomas  Dean 
i'av.i.s.in,  Gayl'ird  Onell 
Favclko.  John 
I'iftr  c,  Robert  Guy 
Ptlt'us,-;,  John  Kenneth 
PPlkey.  Prank  Dixon 
I'elle^-rlnl.  fharles  Augu.stu.'; 
i'l'itz.  TlieiKl'ire  Anthony 
Ppnd!et(:n.  Reld.  Jr. 
Pf.'-:nei;ter.  Pawrence  Flanders 
Perry.  "J"  Stephen 
yrU-r-py.    Jark  K.skleM 
ppT.  rson.  rharlp.s  Alan 
!'f!prson,  Chrl.<:t.f)pher  Ballev 
p.  -hl-k,  Joli:.  .Alvln.  II 
i'fcUer.  Robert  Dean 
PhUbrlck.  James  William,  Jr 
Phillips,  Henry  T^mlc.  Jr 
Plcard,  Joseph  Charles  E 
Plcclonl,  Jerome  David 
Pickett,  Walter  Ctirtl.s,  III 
Pitt.  WUUam  Matthews 
Pltzlnger,  Lawrence  Clifton 
Poe.  William  Henry 
Pommer,  Edward  Parker 
Porter.  Ethan  Oliver,  Jr 
Poeton,  Dwayne  Herman 
Potente,  Estellto  N<x^on 
Potter.  James  Allison 
Powell,  WUllam  Brant 
Powell.  WUllam  Llewellyn.  Jr. 
Powers,  Byron  I.ipplncott.  Jr 
Powers,  Robert  Carncv 
Preasler,  WUllam  Ravmo^.d.  Jr 
Price,  Harold  Ropers 
Prose,  Nelson  Mack 
Proshek,  Robert  MeaJev 
Purcell.  WllHam  Clarenre 
Putnam.  WUMani  .Marvin 
Qulgley,  Joseph  Mathew 
Radeckl,  Richard  Anthony 
Raines,  WUllam  Albert 
Ramsay,  Robert  Wlnton,  Jr, 
Ramsey,  WUllam  Prank 
Randall,  Robert  Hudson 
Ransom,  Edward  .Arthur 
Raymond,  Robert  Wa:: 
Re  Joseph  Marl  . 
Ready.  John  KPimeth 
Redden,  Eklward  CJeorfe 
Redman,  Robert  Ix»e 
Reed,  WUllam  Henry,  Jr. 
Reese.  Evan  Price 
Ree.se.  Ronald  Malcolm 
Reh field,  Austin  Warren 
Rein,  Robert  Joseph 

RemoU,  Charles  Michael 

Renner,  Ernest  Arnold 

Reny,  Robert  Winston 

Resare,  Ronald  Albert 

Reuther,  Clifford  Scott 

Rhlnebeck,  George  C. 

Rhodes,  WUllam  Alfred 

Rice,  Roy  Joe 

Richard,  Roy  Austin 

Richards.  TUden  David 

Richardson,  WUllam  Edwin 

Richmond,  Donald  George 

Richmond.  Robert  Sutton 

RIchter.  Herbert  Bailey 

Rlckman.  Wayne  Elwln 

Rlckwald.  Ronald  Raymond 

Ridden.  Robert  Allen 

Rldder,  Wendell  Clayton 

Rledel,  Bernard.  Jr. 

Rlfflp.  Earl  Robert 

Rlkll,  Albert  Prank 

RUey,  Michael  Wlillfijii 

Ritchhart.  Delbert  Arthur 

Robblns,  Berton  Aldrlch,  HI 

Roberts,  Charles  Keith 

Roberts,  Ernest  Paul 

Roberts.  James  Norman 


Robertson.  John  Stephen 
Robinson.  David  Brooks 
Robinson,  Wayne 
Roche,  James  Gerard 
Rodgers.  John  Michael 
Rogers,  George  Arthur,  Jr. 
Rommel.  John  Richard 
Roper,  John  David 
Rose,  Clifford  AULson,  Jr. 
Ross,  LawTence  Tliomas 
Ross,  William  Morgan,  Jr. 
Roth,  James  Earl 
Roth.schlld.  Robert  Ed^irard 
Runkle,  Roger  Kurt 
Ru.ssell.  Jerry  Curtis 
Ryals.  James  Fayne 
Ryan,  Larry  Eugene 
Ryan,  Thomas  R,  III 
Saarl.  Colin  Henry 
Sajdera.  Robert  Matthew 
Sailada  Robert  Velmont 
Sale,  Ken;.eth  Walter 
Samford.  Jack  WalUs 
Sanders,  Leslie  Allen 
.Sanders,  Sheldon  Morton 
Sander.s,  Tommy  Louis 
Sand-'i,  Edward  Robert 
Sant<xs,  .Alfred  Joseph,  Jr. 
Santos   Leonard  Bento 
Saunders.  Franklin  Harwood 
Sawhook.  James  Lelth 
Schick,  Bruce  John 
Schiatr,  Rl'.'hard  John 
Schmer.  Conrad  John,  Jr. 
Schmidt.  John  .-Arthur 
Schneider.  Donald  Lewis 
Schneider,  Edward  Joseph 
Schneider,  Edward  Ludwlg 
Schneider,  Michael  John 
Schrelber,  David  Ervln 
Schriefer,  Luther  Frederick 
Schroeder,  Gerard  Richard 
Scliroeder,  Raymond  C,  Jr. 
Scliultz,  John  Julius 
schultz.  P>«bert  Frederick 
Schweizi-r,  Earle  Godfrey,  Jr. 
Seaman.  Stewart  Russell 
Seur.s.  Gilbert  Harry.  Jr. 
Seebirt,  James  Ell 
Seeley.  Jitnie.s  Ray 
Sestric,  Joseph  LawTence 
Sext<jn.  Harold  Patrick,  Jr. 
Seykowskl,  Donald  Walter 
Shaw,  Joe  Lee 

Shawkey.  Richard  Sutherland 
Sheehan,  John  Joseph,  m 
Sheltun,  James  Weber 
Sheppard,  Purman  Ladow,  Jr. 
.^herlock,  WUbur  John 
Shields,  Russell  Kingman 
Shlvik.  John  Anthony 
Shoemaker,  Huph  Louis 
Shreckeneausr.  James  Arthur 
Selbehlng,  Paul  Frederick,  Jr. 
Selpel.  William  Herbert 
Slembleda,  John 
Slepel.  Wlllard  Er:iest 
Slcmund.  Samuel  Wilson 
Silverman,  Richard  Alan 
Sipple,  Howard  Lawrence.  Jr. 
Skinner,  Frederick  James 
Slack,  Charle.s  Edward,  III 
Slaven,  John  Knowles 
Slezak.  Norman  Pee 
Smlnk.  WUllam  H. 
Smith,  Albert  Jof.eph,  Jr. 
Smith,  Clinton  Pester 
Smith,  Clyde  Christian.  Jr. 
Smith.  Gary  Thomas 
Smith,  John  Freeland 
Smith,  John  Stephen 
Smith,  I>arry  Leroy 
Smith,  Lawrence  Jerome 
Smith,  Leirhton  Warren,  Jr. 
Smith,  Peter  Daniel 
Smith.  Robert  Edwa.-d 
Smith,  Thoma.t;  Charles 
S.Tsith,  Wayne  Arnold 
Smith,  William  Patrick 
Smoot,  John  Howard 
Smyth,  Tjorne  Herbert 


Snuffer,  Sanford  Joe 
Snyder,  Stephen  Vanhekle 
SoUberger,  Melvin  Hugh 
SoUenberger,  Robert  NeU 
Solms,  William  Richard 
Somervlll,  WUUam  Nelson 
Somes,  Timothy  Edmund 
Sommer,  Douglas  Frank 
Sommer,  Leroy  George 
Sonnabend,  Jerome  Roy 
Sortore,  Jadwln  Frederick 
Souval,  Paul  TelLs 
Sovey,  Paul  Louis 
Sparks,  Paul  Whitney 
Spear.  Sherley  Lawrence 
Spearman.  William  Robert 
Sperling.  Harris 
Sijruen,  Alfred  Henry,  Jr 
Stanley.  Walter  Lane 
Stanley,  William  Martin 
Starck,  Rohm  Lee 
Sta.3ko.  Nicholas  Joseph 
Steckler.  Charle-s  Thomas 
Steele,  Richard  Hubbard 
Steele,  Robert  Livingston 
Stefencavage.  George 
Stelner.  Duane  Ray 
Steven.s.  Jerry  Gordon 
Stevenson.  Robert  George 
Stewart.  Edward  Lawrence.  Jr. 
Stewart.  Harvey  Taft,  Jr. 
Stewart.  Kel-ey  Smith 
Stillwrll,  WlKlan:  Howard 
StoessI,  Leslie 
Stokoe   James  Henrv 
Stoops,  Ronald  Rogers 
Strache.  Jame=  Brace 
Strachwlt7.  Hubert  John 
Stratton.  Bobbie  Eupene 
Strickland.  Vlrpll  Earl,  Jr. 
Struck,  Gerald  I^ren  Victor 
Stumbo.  Stanlev  Charles 
Stump,  Jerry  Dunkin 
Sturm.  Edward  John 
Stutzer.  William  Tliomas 
Sudholz,  Herman  Otto 
Suereth,  Elwood  Jav 
SiUIivan,  George  Edward,  in 
Sullivan,  John  Loftus 
Sunderland,  Bruce 
Svoboda,  Henry  Dean,  Jr, 
Swanson,  Leonard  Bruce,  Jr. 
Synstad,  Wayne  Carl 
Syverson,  Maurice  Scott 
Tadiock,  James  David 
Talpale,  DeUs  Gary 
Talpale,  Raymond  Donald 
Talt,  Thomas  Michael 
Tamony,  Joseph  Michael 
Tarppaard,  Peter  Thorvald,  Jr 
Tate,  Kenneth  Payden 
Taylor,  Alec  Patton,  Jr. 
Taylor.  Bruce  Andrew,  Jr. 
Taylor,  Donald  Eugene 
Taylor,  John  Keith 
Teal,  Thomas  Henry,  m 
Templeton,  RobertNell 
Terry,  Charles  Lance 
Thames,  Lewis  Herman,  Jr, 
Thomas.  Carlysle  John 
TTiomas,  Richard  WUllam 
Thoanas,  Robert  Dean 
Thomas,  Ronald  Ralph 
Thompson,  Alton  Kenneth 
Thresher,  Alfred  Addison,  II 
Tledemann,  HoUle  Joseph,  Jr. 
Tolle,  Robert  Joseph 
Tomajczyk,  Charles  F,.  Jr. 
Touclistone,  Predertck  P.,  Jr. 
Townsend,  WUllam  Justus 
Tracy,  Leslie  Ronald 
Trainer,  William  Perry 
Tralster.  Robert  Edwin 
Ttanchlnl,  Joseph 
Treacy,  Michael  Francis 
Trtggs,  Frederick,  in 
Trossbach,  Ronald  Charles 
Truax,  Daniel  Mack 
Tschlda,  Robert  Matthew 
Tucker,  Robert  Eugene,  Jr. 
Tuggle,  Ralph  Edward 
Tupaz,  Jesus  Bonifacio 
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Turc/.yn.  Danlf;  Wa.ier 
Turpln,  'ITioiiias  Jeaersoa,  Jr. 
Tyler,  Donald  Kenneth 
Vaden.  Stephen  Joe 
Vaua;>ri,  William  Maurlri'  I). 
Vance,  John  Warren,  III 
Vancuren,  Russell  Fay 
Vanderallce,  John  Lester 
Vauguau.  Joeeph  Seep 
Vaughn.  Wendell  Dean 
Vaught,  Clare:;  ■(<  S.-ott 
Vea^'A-j ,  sicl:.e;.    hdwln 
Vogt.  I,<irrv  a»>;!e 
Voiger.ii-i.  I)    .;►.''.<" 
Wii>:::er,  KdWiiia  hram  .s 
Walker.  Kdwara  J.  huin.i^,  Jr. 
W  I. '.■■■:   Harry  Craig 
\Va;-.er  John  Wlmberly 
Wa:; a,  e.  John  Lloyd,  Jr. 
Wa:?-'-.   Ar'.hur  Kirk,  Jr. 
Wai-.r-^   H   race  Munro,  Jr. 
Wanner,  iheodore  Michael 
Waple.s.  John  Michael 
Ward,  Charles  Edward 
Ward.  John  Philip 
Ward.  Randall  Walter 
Wardle,  Norval  Leon 
Wardlow.  Louis  Bertrand 
Warson,  Toby  Oene 
Wass,  Stanley  John 
Waterman,  Larry  Wayne 
Waters,  Franklin  Delano 
Waters,  Irving  Asa,  Jr. 
Watrous,  David 
Wax.  Gary  Nathan 
Webber,  Michael  Jon 
Weber,  James  Gordon 
Webster,  Edward  Charles 
Weelis.  George  RoUud,  Jr. 
Welkert.  John  Patrick 
Welch.  John  Michael 
Welch,  Walter  Edwin 
Wellborn,  Raymond  Burke 
Wells,  Gary  Alexander 
Welte.  James  Carl 
Wendt,  George  Frederick 
Wenger.  Richard  Owen 
Wengert,  William  Henry 
Wentz,  David  RadcUtTe 
West,  Ward  Lee 
Weston.  Robert  Meek,  Jr. 
Weyers,  Maynard  Roland 
Wheaton.  William  Clarence 
Wheeler,  James  Raymond 
Whelan,  John  Francis.  Jr. 
Whlpps,  Rnssell  Erwln 
White.  Anthony  Walker 
White.  Richard  Douglas 
Whltely.  John  Epes,  Jr. 
Whlttaker.  Thomas  Kent 
Whittle.  Delma  Hughes,  Jr. 
Wlenandt,  Melvln  Walter 
Wigfall.  George  H..  Jr. 
Wilcox,  Wayland  Edward 
Wilder.  Wallace  Gene 
Wllgenbusch.  Ronald  Charles 
WUkliis,  Perry 
Wlllenbucher.  Marshall  R. 
Williams,  Charles  Frederick 
Williams.  Douglas  Allan 
Williams,  Edward  Morgan 
Williams,  Hugh  Thomas 
Williams.  John  Henry,  Jr. 
Williams,  Robert  Allen 
WUllams,  Wlndell  Vance 
Williamson.  Frederick  M. 
Williamson,  James  Ray 
Williamson,  Mark  Humphrey 
WUlsey,  John  Michael 
Wll.son,  James  Alexander.  Jr. 
Wilson,  James  Paul 
Wilson,  James  Russell 
Winter.  Richard  Farnum 
Wlshart,  Thomas  Tinker 
Wltham.  Alan  Elroy 
Wn'.fe.  Ned  CharleR 
Wolyiiles.  Jon  Gordon 
w.KKJard.  John  Sanford 
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W  hhIr.  1-^a::    Istier.ild 
WovxlH.  li.  ^t)er*  !  ifiii.e 
'.V  .rthUiKt.  :.     'a:;,.'-    T.,  EI 
WrU'fit.  Hc;.dw;.     u  ' 
Wrlxiit,  Lawrence  Thomas 
WrlKhV  T.lndell  Wayne 
vv  rU'!:' ,  }'•  rry  Wayne 
\Vr;<!:",  KuUger  Wallls 
V..:.:.    Hugh  John 
U  v:.;.   Wftlf«r  Plerson,  Jr. 
'I'l'  I.'-:    '  '^irv  Wayne 
Vea..c,  ;»i;i:iy  Alan 
Yeutter.  PhlUp  Eugene 
York,  Milton  Ward 
Young,  Charles  Thomas 
Young,  John  Rawstron 
Young.  Rlcard  Keith 
Young,  Vernon  Oran 
Youngberg,  Guy  Milton 
Youngmann,  Kenneth  Charles 
Yow,  John  Samuel 
Zachary,  William  Hugh,  Jr. 
Zanzot,  Warren  Lei  and 
Zmorzenskl,  Frank  Peter 
Zolman,  Richard  Ward 
Zumwalde,  Richard  Theodore 
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Adams.  Paul  Kenneth 
Anderson,  Floyd  Raymond 
Arendell.  Russell  Wayne 
Armour.  Robert  Charles 
Avery.  Bruce  Floyd 
Awada.  James  George 
Bailey.  Edwin  Hammer 
Baker,  Kermeth  Dean 
Bayles,  Ronald  Stuart 
Bender.  James  Lawrence 
Blan,  John  WlUlam 
Billings,  Thomas  Hadley 
Bln^mer.  Charles  Erwln 
Bishop.  WUllam  Charles 
Blver.  David  Albert 
Bloom,  Jardlne  Clifton 
Boesch  Frederick  E^kln,  Jr. 
Boese,  Fred  Merrltt 
Boltz,  Jacob 
Booth,  William  Larry 
Brand.  Herbert  Fred 
Bruton.  Lawrence  Layne 
Burns.  Reuben  Donald 
Carlson,  John  Otto 
Chafey.  William  David 
Chenoweth,  Denver,  Jr. 
Christen,  Jimmy  Ellette 
Chrlstensen.  Thomas  William 
Clark.  Paul  Dennan 
Collette.  Royal  George  Cyril 
Cook,  Bennle  Wayne 
Cook.  John  Morse 
Cooper,  Donald  Reld 
Cox,  Bobby  Wayne 
Cramer,  James  Richard 
Croeby,  Alexander  Clayton 
Crouch.  Donald  Glenn 
Culbertson,  Morris  Dean 
Cunningham,  John  Joseph,  Jr. 
Dardls,  Ernest  Charles 
Dempsey.  Robert  James 
E>esmarals,  Normand  Donald 
Dickinson,  Robert  Autrey 
Dltmore,  Carl  Alexander.  Jr. 
Doersch,  Klrt  Darrell 
Dollna.  John  Roger 
DowUng,  John  Patrick.  Jr. 
Draper.  Walter  Scott,  IV 
Drlnnon,  James  WUlard.  Jr. 
Dropp,  Robert  Anthony 
Erlckson.  Roger  Charles 
Ervlne,  Donald  McClure 
Evans.  Steven  Harrison 
Farley,  Robert  Howard.  Ill 
Farns worth,  David  Lee 
Faul,  David  Charles 
Felt.  John  David 
Fournler.  Alexander  F    !  1 1 
Francis,  Thomas  MarUn 
Frost,  Don  Joaquin 
Gahm.  Jacob  Harold 
Gartrell.  Cecil  Eugene 


<h    ■,■     Jaine-,  H.   !.er; 
Geary,  R\:  hard  S'raMon 
Oent'lle   Hi.nu'.d  rhlMp 
O'.hrrled    Char.c^  I'i.iilp 
QotjiUnu:.,  ,'ames  <  i.-ii.e.-.t ,  jr. 
Orfn-^>'-.  ,  R'ber'    I  a;,  i'T,  .Jr. 
Haldcruian,  Jerrv  Jones 
Hamlin.  Rudolph  Barry 
Hardin,  Jonathon  Jaben.  Jr. 
Harms.  Ralph  John.  Jr 
Hauensteln,  William  Harry 
Hayes,  Alan  George.  Jr. 
Hayes,  Charles  William 
Heavener.  Richard  Wayne 
Henlon,  Alan  Martin 
Hoffman.  Wilbur  Edwin,  Jr 
U\:r-:..\:.     li.iM':.  .'urnes 
In.K.i:..    '  n::;'"-  l-.d'.".  ara 
Isenhour,  1;     ,:.,'w  11>;  ry 
Jacroux,  Pau.  Ki,i,Lrd 
Jarman,  Cecil  Alher;    Jr 
Johnson,  Jerry  Eugene 
Jordan.  James  Clyde,  Jr. 
Kee,  William  Dutton,  Jr. 
Kelly,  James  Andrew 
Kipping.  Dan  Gene 
Klttock.  Kenneth  Edward 
Knachel,  Robert  Eugene 
Knapp,  Emmett  Jay 
Koczur,  Eugene 
Koncar.  WUUain  Robert 
Krakower.  Matthew  Arthur 
Krelg,  WUllam  Cecil 
Krummel.  John  Cary 
Kruse,  Marlln  Le  .'. : 
Kuhns.  Howard  Kd  A^rd.s 
Lavely,  Lawrence  W'UUani 
Leber.  Theodore  Tlniuthy,  Jr. 
Ledwlg,  Donald  Eugene 
Lee,  Richard  Henry 
Lelsenrlng,  Richard  Porter 
Llgon,  Samuel  Joseph,  Jr. 
Lynazn.  Edward  Joseph 
Lynch,  Ronald  Paul 
Mable,  Marshall  Lewis 
Machesky,  John  Michael 
Maglnnlss,  Christopher  M.,  Jr. 
Mahelona.  George  Louis  P. 
Marshall,  Clyde  Mason 
McAdams,  WUllam  Michael 
McAllister,  Dudley  Si.aw.  Jr 
McClurkln,  David  Keith 
McOee,  Bernard  James 
McOee,  William  Cozadd 
Meier,  John  Douglas 
Mezzlo,  George  Henry 
Mlkkleson,  Jerry  Dean 
Miles,  Darrell  Raymond 
Moore,  James  Cliorles,  Jr. 
Moore.  Robert  Marlon 
Morgart.  James  Alan 
Muenster.  William  Stephens 
Newton,  James  Edward 
Nlssalke,  Alan  Jon 
Nopper,  Donald  Norman 
Overman,  Douglas  Ray 
i  ,tr.-.i  ■ ,  Jimmle  Roscoe 
!>it.-~k  ■■j.i?;'.  .Selwyn  Sid 
I'.i.  .-.,,  .\:rx,t  .  i.-r  Karl.  Jr. 
i'i-r>  i:'.(  ;.;.  \'.;::,.im  Lester 
Peter.s   Rlciiard  Dale 
Pope,  Jere  Park 
Poplk,  Charles  Thomas 
Prest,  Robert  Frank,  II 
Ransdell.  Maurice  Oene 
Reavls.  Peter  Augustus,  Jr. 
Rech,  Charles  Louis 
Reed.  DnvH  .Man 
Ref'vt'",  '.!,h:    .;:;.  Clophane,  II 

y^-'Vi,  J.  ".   H'.dd'.e 
ii  .::.;. r    H. :!.•■'•    '.  'V.:". 
bvhle,k     I'r'e.-  .1    ■^■p]'. 
Schle-.kf-    n  •!  .-•  I  .  n; 
Schroeder,  James  Andrew 
Schuerman,  John  Elmer 
Selgelld,  Larry  Cnrtl<! 
Shaughnessy.  Da-  id  Brian 
Shaw,  Jerry  Wayne 
Sherwood,  W'.Kifirr.  '"'narles 
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Shlels.  John  Mor  -e 
Simmons,  Charles  Jackson 
Smellow,  Edwin  Nell 
Smith,  Charle.s  Thimas 
Spage,  Basil  Ar;drew 
Staats,  Charle.s  Tolbert 
Stauffer.  John  Lloyd 
Steldle,  Robert  Ear! 
Stewart.  Robert  Brendon 
Swanson,  John  Lance 
Talbot,  Patrick  Joseph.  Jr. 
Tempest.  Edward  Harry 
Trlbble.  Arthur  Stewart 
Vanpatten.  David  Oeorge 
Vanpatten.  Edward  Itobert 
Vevoda.  Ge<jrge  Lee 
Wadsworth,  Wiiliani  Theodore 
Walker.  Samuel  John 
Waller,  Billy  Glenn 
Weatherson,  Harvey  Donald 
Weaver,  Milton,  Wallace 
Webber.  Randal!  Edward 
Werbe.,  San.uei  Gers<,n 
Wheeler.  J.  C  ,  Jr 
Wild.  Thomas  Rudolph 
WUllams,  Wavne  Marshal! 
WUlls.  Gerald  Worih 
Wlthrow,  Edw.ard  William,  Jr. 
Wolff,  Norman  Dieter 
Yeager,  Howard  Bailey 
Ylm,  Calvin  Kam 

CHAPLAi.N     r  "RF'S 

Anderson,  PhlUp  David 
Baar,  Harold  Leroy 
Bowes.  David.  Jr 
Boyette.  Earl  Lawrence 
Brock,  David  Francis 
Campbell.  Ell  Hoke.  Jr. 
Cox.  Joseph  Donald 
Cunningham,  Robert  Ro.s6 
Doflln,  James  Elvln.  Jr. 
Dowd.  Patrick  Arthur 
Duke,  Robert  William 
Fltzslmmons,  David  Harian 
Prates,  Joseph  Henry 
Frazler.  Joseph  Robert 
Orubbs,  Roy  Dale 
Hamilton,  Edward  Aniliony 
Hathaway.  Dudie;.  i  lia.se 
Helm,  Robert  in\.\\)> 
Hlskett.  Walter  h.wn 
Hughes,  Edward  Lee 
Jayne.  Edward  E:>e'. 
Krabbe,  Donald  I^  uls 
Loughman,  Keniie-h  Mi^-hael 
MaUlett.  Lowell  Ma urir  e 
Mayou.  Robert  Loui.s 
McCue,  Richard  Theod.jre 
McNamara,  John  Richard 
O'Regan.  Hugh  Henrv 
Pearson,  Paul  Warren 
Pepera.  Alfred  Stephen 
Perdew,  James  Russel! 
Peters.  Jack  Ri.  hard 
Pfannenstlel,  James  Dixon 
Purdham,  Aldon  Elwi»d 
Toner.  Edward  Richard 
Trent,  Robert  Earl 
Turner,  Wallace  Barry 
Walte,  Patrick  John 
Walker,  John  Francis 
WUlard,  Melville  F  .  Jr 
Witting,  Martin  Joseph 

cnil     ENGINEER    CORPS 

Arcunl,  Albert  .^nthonv 
Austin,  Donald  Ralph 
BsU,  Warren  Miller 
Bonham.  Paul  Windsor,  Jr. 
Booth.  Robert  Mldgley. 
Boothe,  Allen  Perry. 
Brlselden,  Don  James. 
Brockwell,  John  Albert 
Cameron,  James  Jackson 
Carrlcato.  Michael  Jonathan. 
Currle,  Wayne  Lee. 
Davis,  Oene 
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Davis,  Harry  Paul,  Jr. 
Doebler,  James  Carl 
Eber,  Richard  Duane. 
EUlB.  WUllam  Edward,  Jr. 
EmBley,  Thomas  Howard. 
Falk,  Norman  Dean 
Fermo,  Louis  Anthony,  Jr. 
Forney,  David  Leon. 
Praunce.';.  George  David. 
Frazler,  William  Francis. 
Greenwald.  James  Michael. 
Gunther,  John  Albert. 
Harmon,  WUUam  Hayne. 
Horacek.  Jerry  Lee. 
Ives.  Jon  Robert. 
Jacobsen,  John  Relnholdt. 
Lafond.  John  Allen. 
Lewis.  Herbert  Hawthorne,  Jr. 
Lewis,  Quentln  Edward  David. 
Martin,  Roger  Oene 
Maskell.  Charles  Michael. 
Matthews,  WUUam  Garfield. 
McCorvey,  Donald  Laney,  Jr. 
Monarch,  Delmont  Jerome,  Jr. 
Osborn,  James  Harold. 
Oswald.  Thomas  Hepworth,  Jr. 
Parker,  Robert  Dale. 
Patterson,  Joe  Thomas.  Jr. 
Peechatka,  Farley. 
Poole.  Arthur  Seeger.  Jr. 
Porter.  Michael  David. 
Prather,  James  Thomas. 
Preston.  Robert  Lowell. 
Purinton.  Luclan  Bradbury.  II. 
Rlnnert.  Henry  Joseph. 
Robinson,  George  Sydnor,  Jr. 
Shackelford,  Robert  H..  Jr. 
Smith,  Myron  English,  Jr. 
Ster.  John  William. 
Swdstock,  John  Richard. 
Tack,  Curtis  Allen 
Thomas,  Eugene  WUUam. 
Tlbbltts.  Jonathan  CUley,  Jr. 
Tucker,  Tracy  Clark. 
VasUlk,  Kenneth  John. 
Voge!.  Lawrence  William. 
Wagner,  David  Roy. 
Weir.  Charles  Edwin,,  Jr. 
Weiss.  Ralph  Car! 
Wilson.  Eric  Rex,  Jr.. 
Wlsenbaker.  Richard  Yancey. 
Young.  John  Archie,  Jr. 

JTDGE    ADVOCATE    GENERAL'S    CORPS 

Averna.  Vincent  Salvatore 
Cronln,  George  Francis,  Jr. 
Debobes.  Richard  Dennis 
Gaeta.  Sebastian.  Jr. 
Gormley,  Matthew  Joseph,  m 
Hoffman,  James  Ly'e,  Jr. 
Hunt,  Roger  Wayne 
Kercheval.  John  WUUam,  II 
Michael,  George  Lewis,  III 
Michel.  Alan  Emll 
Pope,  Charles  Evans,  III 
Riley.  James  E. 
Roberts.  PhlUp  Francis 
Stumbaugh,  Everette  D. 
Transeau,  Alvln  Sherman 
Vanderlugt,  Robert  WUllr.m 
Vanslate.  Jean  Ellsworth 
Warwick.  Howard  Roger,  Jr. 
Zlemnlak,  Daniel  John 

MEDICAL    SERVICE    CORPS 

Accord,  Loren  Dale 
Anderson,  FVancls  Graham,  Jr. 
Bennett,  Floyd  Edward 
Blankenshlp,  WUllam  Leon 
Brugman.  Arthur  Paul 
Butler,  Robert  Charles 
Chan,  Robert  Sherman 
Cooper,  Max  Leon 
Craig,  Donald  Raymond 
Darr.  Kenneth  Lee 
Ellis.  Glenn  Mercer 
Erie.  James  Rodney 
Ferguson,  Donald  Richard 


Fltts,  Marvin  Lee 

Garner.  Howard  Eugene 

Hammel,  James  WUllam 

Hammett,  Gene  I^ee 

Harris,  George  Stanley 

Hatch,  Emery  James 

Hinds,  Robert  Bruce 

Horan,  Daniel  John,  Jr. 

Jenkins,  Lawrence  Jacob.  Jr. 

Johnson,  Ralph  Walter 

Kennedy,  Robert  Samuel 

Levandowskl.  Thaddeus  F. 

Liming.  John  WUllam,  Jr. 

Lovln,  Aubln  Houston 

Lucas,  John  Richard 

McCuUagh.  Robert  Francis 

McKelvy,  Patsy  Lurleen 

Metcalf,  Lawrence  Parsons 

Mulrennan.  John  Andrew,  Jr. 

Nelson,  Jack  Arlan 

Ray,  PaiU  Titus 

Reeves,  Donald  Eugene 

Reld,  Donald  House 

Richardson,  Predrlc  Maury 

Roper,  Charles  Austin 

Schroeder,  WUllam  Henry 

SteU,  James  Joseph 

Teague,  Francis  Andrew,  Jr. 

Wentworth,  Richard  Lee 

NxrasE  cc«ps 

Anderson,  Dolores  Elaine 

Banks,  Audrey  Bstclle 

Barbarlck,  Donna  Louise 

Brase,  Beverly  Jane 

Clunan,  Claudette  CeclelUe 

Cope,  Patricia  Ann 

Davison,  Frances  Chlbas 

Emal,  Janice  Ann 

Johnston,  Georgia  Pay 

KeUy,  Margy  Sue 

KendaU,  Kathleen  Margaret 

Kozare.  Carol  Ann 

Ledgerwood,  Mary  Charllne 

Llsec.  Helen  Ann 

Lochte,  Rose  Marie 

Lockwood,  Lavon  R 

Malak,  Patricia  Louise 

Mclntyre,  Joan 

Meehan,  Mary  Katherlne 

MerrUl,  Shirley  Elaine 

MUler,  Barbara  Ellen 

MlUs,  Arlene  Edna  / 

Nehr,  Rosalie  Rae  / 

Peters,  Edna  LuclUe  -' 

Purlnton,  Ruth  Elizabeth 

Ross  Stella  Ann 

Scherer,  Carolyn  Elmma 

Sovlch,  Patricia  Ann 

Stammer.  "M"  Ellen 

Stewart,  Nicola  Joan 

Swetonlc,  Marlorle  Ann 

Tuttle.  Nancy  Lea 

Wallace,  Donna  Lea 

Warner,  Patricia  Ann 

Wels,  Jean  Caroline 

The  foUowlng-named  officers  of  the  Naval 
Reserve  for  permanent  promotion  to  the 
grade  of  commander: 

LTNE 

Biggs,  WUloughby  Harland,  Jr. 
Bresnahan.  Maurice  Joseph,  Jr. 
Chlrlco.  Anthony  Joseph 
Christian.  John  Alfred 
Chrzanowsky,  John  Joseph 
CUfford,  Timothy  Charles 
Dehler,  John  Delgnan 
Eakln,  Mark  Valentine 
Ewlng,  Richard  Stuart 
Freeborn,  Guy  Herbert 
GaUagher,  Terrence  Vincent 
Glenn,  Robert  Lee 
Green.  Robert  William 
Haley,  Ronald  Edward 
Harris,  Henry  Emlle,  Jr 
Heller,  Bruce  Lewis 
Hlnkle,  James  Louis 
Kalln,  Robert  Edward 
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Kuras,  Anothy  Theophll 
Loughrldgc,  Everett  Allen 
Luketz,  Ronald  Oeorge 
McEIbenxiy.  James  Patrtck,  Jr. 
Owens,  James  Praokiln 
PouUn.  FYancla  Alfred 
Richards.  John  Charles 
Roystoii.  Lelghton  Marlon 
Shafer,  Lee  Eklward 
Sherry.  James  Francis 
Sinclair,  Lonnle  Delton 
Smith,  John  Lester 
TwUde.  Richard  Wayne 
Wallace,  Charles  Simpson,  Jr. 
Wlest,  Philip  John 
Wiles.  James  Lowell 
WUllston,  John  Dee,  Jr. 
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SUPPLT  CORPS 

Arensmeyer.  Harold  J.,  Jr. 
Knight.  Curtis  Durwood 
McCrory.  Richard  Charles 
Moore,  Robin  Henry  Sheridan 

CHAPUUN  CORPS 

Allen,  John  Dale 
Cronlr.  James  Edward 
Goodwin.  Norman 
Oreco,  Evan  Joseph 
Harper,  Cecil  Duncan.  Jr. 
Holwager,  Philip  Joseph 
Koeneman,  Alvln  Berthold 
Libera,  Angelo  Joseph 
Moor,  James  Wallace 
Qulnn,  Robert  John 


MEDICAL  ■BOOK  CORPS 

Delaney.  Helen  Wnei. 

NTmSE  CORPS 

Porter.  Julia  H 


CO^■FIP.^TATI(  >NS 


Executive  noinination.s  confirmed  by 
the  Senate  May  11, 1976 

In  thk  Judiciary 

Ralph  B.  Guy.  Jr..  of  Michigan,  to  be  V£. 
dlatiiet  Judge  for  the  ea.'^tern  district  of 
Michigan. 

Laughlln  E.  Waters,  of  California,  to  -p 
XJ£.  district  Judge  for  the  centra!  district  of 
California. 


Mail  lU  1976 
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HOL  SE  OF  KEPKESENTATIVES— r«e.sr/«//,  May  IJ,  1976 


The  House  met  at  12  o'clock  noon. 

Rabbi  Israel  Shorr,  Congregation 
Beth-el.  Brooklyn.  N.Y.,  offered  the  fol- 
lowing prayer : 

Lord  and  Host  of  All  Creation;  Those 
assembled  In  this  solemn  place,  the  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  invoke  Thy  presence 
to  abide  with  them  in  their  deliberations 
of  enacting  laws  that  will  affect  the  fate 
and  state  of  the  present  and  the  future. 
By  Your  indwelling,  truth  will  prevail. 
Avoiding  You.  truth  yields  to  falsehood 
and  the  best  to  the  worst.  Eternal  One. 
enlighten  them  on  how  to  blend  the  Ideal 
with  the  real,  that  the  pressures  of  the 
immediate  should  not  obscure  the  de- 
sign of  the  American  vLsion;  that  the 
pragmatic  goals  should  not  clip  the  wings 
of  their  prophetic  zeal.  May  our  faith 
in  righteousness  be  so  persuasive  that 
we  should  not  have  to  resort  to  power 
to   convince   other-     .Xmen. 


THE  JOURNAL 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  has  exam- 
ined the  Journal  of  the  last  day's  pro- 
ceedings and  announces  to  the  House 
his  approval  thereof. 

Without  objection,  the  Journal  stands 
approved. 

There  was  no  nhiprtton. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT 

A  message  in  writing  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  Stales  was  communi- 
cated to  the  House  by  Mr.  Roddy,  one  of 
his  secretaries,  who  also  informed  the 
House  that  on  the  following  dates  the 
President  approved  and  signed  bills  of 
the  Hou.se  of  the  following  titles: 
On  May  5,  1976: 

H.R.  8235,  an   act  to  authorize  appropri- 
ations for  the  construction  of  certain  high- 
ways   In    accordance    with    title    23    of    the 
United  States  Code,  and  for  other  purposes. 
On  May  7,  1976: 

H  R  12226.  an  act  to  amend  further  the 
Peace  Corps  Act 

On  May  11,  1976: 

H.R.  10230,  an  act  to  establish  a  science  and 
technology  policy  for  the  United  States,  to 
provide  for  scientific  and  technological  ad- 
vice and  as-slstance  to  the  President,  to  pro- 
vide a  comprehensive  survey  of  ways  and 
means  for  Improving  the  Federal  effort  in 
sclentlQc  re.search  and  Information  handling. 
and  In  the  use  thereof,  to  amend  the  Na- 
tional Science  Foundation  Act  of  1960,  and 
for  other  purposes. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  SENATE 

A  message  from  the  Senate  by  Mr. 
Sparrow,  one  of  its  clerks,  announced 
that  the  Senate  had  passed  without 
amendment  bills  and  concurrent  resolu- 
tions of  the  House  of  the  following  titles : 

HR.2776  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Candldo 
Badua; 

H  R.  4038.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Jennifer 
Ann  Blum; 

H.R.  5227.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Frank  M. 
Rusaell; 

H.R.  8863.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Randy 
E.  Crlsmundo; 

H.  Con.  Res.  536.  Concurrent  resolution  to 
authorize  the  printing  as  a  House  document 
"Our  Flag,"  and  to  provide  for  additional 
copies; 

H.  Con.  Res.  537.  Concurrent  resolution  to 
provide  for  the  printing  as  a  House  document 
of  the  Constitution  and  the  Declaratlon~bf 
Independence; 

H.  Con.  Res.  539.  Concurrent  resolution  to 
print  as  a  House  document  the  Constitution 
of  the  United  States:  and 

H.  Oon.  Res.  640.  Concurrent  resolution  to 
print  as  a  House  document  "How  Our  Law.s 
Are  Made." 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  had  passed  with  an  amendment 
In  which  the  concurrence  of  the  Hou.se  Ls 
requested,  a  concurrent  resolution  of  the 
House  of  the  following  title: 

H.  Con.  Res.  538.  Concurrent  resolution 
providing  for  the  printing  as  a  House  docu- 
ment of  the  Coi'.»tltutlon  of  the  United 
States  (pocket-size  edition). 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  had  passed  bills  joint  and  concur- 
rent resolutions  of  the  following  titles, 
in  which  the  concurrence  of  the  House  Ls 
requested : 

S.  1404.  An  act  for  the  reUef  of  Mrs.  Kyong 
Chu  Stout: 

S.  2318.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Doctor  Cris- 
pin E.  See; 

S  J.  Res.  49.  Joint  resolution  to  amend  the 
Joint  resolution  entitled  "Joint  resolution 
to  codify  and  emphasize  existing  rules  and 
customs  pertaining  to  the  display  and  use  of 
the  flag  of  the  United  States  of  America;  and 

S.  Con.  Res.  113.  Concurrent  resolution  au- 
thorizing the  printing  of  additional  copies  of 
the  committee  print  entitled  "Soviet  Space 
Programs,  1971-1975". 

The  message  also  announced  that  Mr. 
Pearson  he  a  conferee,  on  the  part  of  the 
Senate,  on  the  bill  <H.R.  9771)  entitled 
"An  Act  to  amend  the  Airport,  and  Air- 
way Development  Act  of  1970."  vice  Mr. 
Baker,  excused. 


RABBI   ISRAEL  SHORR 

(Mr.  SOLARZ  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  tlie  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  nnd  extend  his 
remarks.  > 

Mr.  SOLARZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  morn- 
ing we  had  the  pleasure  of  having  the 
opening  prayer  delivered  by  one  of  my 
good  friends  and  constituents.  Rabbi  Dr 
Israel  Shorr,  of  Brooklyn. 

As  some  of  our  colleagues  may  know, 
I  have  the  privilege  of  representing  the 
community  of  Boro  Park,  which  is  the 
largest  orthodox  Jewish  community  in 
the  world  today,  and  Rabbi  Shorr  who 
just  delivered  our  invocation  is  the  dis- 
tinguished rabbi  and  Inspirational  leader 
of  Congregation  Beth-el  of  Boro  Park, 
which  Ls  the  largest  ortliodox  congrega- 
tion In  the  largest  orthodox  Jowi.'^h  com- 
munity in  tiie  world. 

Rabbi  Shorr  Is  a  man  of  rare  intellect. 
Trained  and  educated  under  the  famou.'^ 
and  great  scholars  ol  prt  -World  War  II 
Poland  and  Hungary,  he  is  not  only  a 
renowned  scholar  in  rabbinical  studies, 
but  Ls  also  a  respected  theologian  in  the 
related  field  of  the  philosophy  of  religion 
Rabbi  Shorr's  scholarly  brilliance  is 
known  far  and  wide  and  he  has  lec- 
tured in  many  colleges  and  academies 
in  the  fields  of  Jewish  philosophy  and 
hLstory. 

Besides  being  a  man  of  great  intelli- 
gence. Rabbi  Shorr  Ls  a  person  of  In- 
spiring initiative.  After  coming  to  the 
United  States  he  saw  the  need  to  gain  a 
better  command  of  the  English  language. 
He,  therefore,  attended  night  school 
and  went  on  to  further  his  education  at 
Columbia  University,  where  he  earned 
his  B.S.,  M.A.,  and  Ph.  D.  in  English 
literature.  As  someone  who  was  also  a 
Ph.  D.  candidate  at  Columbia  University. 
I  can  testify  to  the  impressiveness  of 
Rabbi  Shorr's  secular  academic  achieve- 
ments. 

Along  with  his  many  duties  as  rabbi 
of  one  of  the  largest  synpgogues  in 
Brooklyn,  Rabbi  Shorr  served  and  con- 
tinues to  serve  many  institutions  of 
Torah  learning,  Zionist  and  philan- 
thropic organizations,  and  numerous 
causes  that  promote  and  preserve  Ju- 
daism. He  Is  the  former  president,  and 
current  national  vice  president  of  Hapole 
Mizrachi  Organizations  of  America. 

He  also  serves  as  president  of  the  De- 


partment of  Education  and  Culture  of 
Toruh  and  Religion  of  Mizrachi  in  Amer- 
ica, and  for  many  years  has  served  a.s 
chaplain  of  the  New  York  Department 
of  Sanitation.  He  is  also  head  of  the  He- 
brew Board  of  Education  of  the  Hebrew 
Institute  of  Boro  Park  and  was  recently 
elected  a.'-  one  of  tiie  presidents  of  the 
Boro  Park  Board  of  RabbLs. 

He  Ls,  Mr.  Speaker,  a  good  and  great 
man,  and  m  this  Bicentennial  Year  I 
take  great  pride  and  pleasure  in  com- 
mending him  to  our  colleagues  this 
afternoon. 


STABLE  PESO 


(Mr.  DE  I. A  GARZA  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  Hoase  for  1 
minute  and  to  revLse  and  extend  his  re- 
marks and  Include  extraneous  matter.* 

Mr.  :>£  LA  GARZA  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
respectfully  ask  the  indulcence  of 
my  colleagues  in  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives for  a  few  moments  to 
discuss  an  issue  of  great,  impor- 
tance to  my  area  of  Texas  and  to  our 
neighbors  south  of  the  Rio  Grande.  There 
has  been  some  speculation  in  the  media 
about  a  po.ssible  devaluation  of  the  Mex- 
ican pc.'-o.  Living  on  the  border  as  I  do,  I 
do  not  find  this  to  be  factual.  I  have  vis- 
ited in  my  areii  for  tlie  past  several 
weeks,  I  have  read  some  of  the  articles, 
and  I  have  personally  visited  witli  high 
officiaLs  of  tl\e  Mexican  Government  on 
thLs  subject.  I  find  that  such  Ls  not  the 
ca-se.  Mexico,  like  most  countries  of  the 
world — including  ours,  has  had  a  prob- 
lem of  balance  of  iiayments.  this  is  be- 
coming favorable  to  Mexico.  There  is  also 
a  problem  of  intlation,  as  it  Ls  with  us; 
the  trend  in  both  our  countries  is  down. 

Tlic  iL'-uiil  problems  related  to  this  is- 
sue such  as  unemployment  and  the  long 
list  of  ailments  that  a  country  suffers  in 
the  present-day  world  are  still  tliere.  in 
Mexico,  the  same  as  in  our  country.  The 
question  before  us  at  this  time  is  that  cf 
the  stability  of  the  peso:  the  facts  all 
point  to  stability.  We  wish  Mexico  well 
with  all  its  problems  and  should  and  will 
assist  them  wherever  possible  because  it 
is  to  our  mutual  benefit,  not  only  in  our 
commercial  links,  but  because  d  our  love, 
admiration,  and  respect  of  the  people  of 
Mexico. 

In  thetMJrder  country,  things  are  going 
well  on  both  sides  of  the  river — problems 
we  have — but  we  work  daily  to  solve  them 
each  side  on  its  own,  and  together  where 
they  are  common  to  both  countries. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  can  assure  our  friends 
In  Mexico,  from  my  most  humble  posi- 
tion in  this  (government,  that,  to  my 
knowledge,  there  is  no  participation  of 
anyone  in  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  of  America,  in  any  way  whatso- 
ever, in  any  speculation,  public  or  pri- 
vate, concerning  the  stability  of  the  peso. 

I  thank  my  colleagues  for  your  indul- 
gence and  would  invite  all  of  you  to  come 
to  my  area  of  south  Texas,  visit  us  for  a 
while,  then  continue  into  Mexico  to  visit 
with  our  friends  south  of  the  border. 


PERMISSION  FOR  THE  C(.MMITTEE 
ON  INTERNATIONAL  RELATIONS 
TO  SIT  TODAY  DURING  HOUSE 
SESSION    UNDER   5-MINUTE   RULE 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Committee 
on  International  Relations  be  permitted 
to  sit  tliLs  afternoon  while:  the  House  is 
proceeding  under  the  5-minute  rule. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Penn- 
sylvania'' 

There  was  no  objection. 


APPOINTMENT  AS  MEMBERS  OF 
DELEGATION  TO  ATTEND  PRES- 
ENTATION OF  MAGNA  CARTA  TO 
THE  UNITED  STATES 

The  SPEAKER.  Pursuant  to  the  provi- 
sions of  section  IfbMl  i .  Senate  Concur- 
rent Resolution  98,  94th  Congress,  the 
Chair  appoints  as  members  of  the  dele- 
pation  to  attend  the  presentation  of  the 
Magna  Carta  to  the  United  States  by 
the  United  Kingdom  the  following  Mem- 
bers on  the  part  of  the  House  to  serve 
with  himself:  The  gentleman  from  Mas- 
sachusetts (Mr.  O'Neill),  the  gentleman 
from  Arizona  iMr.  Rhodes),  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania  iMr.  Morgan-, 
the  gentleman  from  Ohio  (Mr.  Hays  . 
the  gentleman  from  New  Jersey  ^Mr. 
RoDiNO),  the  gentleman  from  Michigan 
'Mr.  Cedereerg),  the  gentleman  from 
Georgia  (Mr.  Landrum),  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  'Mr.  Derwinski*.  the  gen- 
tleman from  Alabama  (Mr.  Edwards), 
the  gentleman  from  Indiana  'Mr.  Hamil- 
ton ' .  the  gentleman  from  Virginia  (Mr. 
Butler  > .  and  the  gentlewoman  from 
Louisiana  (Mrs.  Boggs)  . 


CALL  OF  THE  HOUSE 

Mr.  CHARLES  H  WILSON  of  Califor- 
nia Mr.  Speaker.  I  make  the  point  of 
ordc^r  that  a  quorum  is  not  present 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quorum 
is  not  present. 

Mr.  ONEILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  a 
call  of  the  Hoase 

A  call  of  the  House  v.as  ordered. 

The  call  was  taken  by  electronic  dc- 
xif^c.  and  the  following  Members  failed 
to  respond: 

[Roll   No.  2581 


Abzus 

Anderson.  111. 
AuCoin 
Bell 
Bowen 
Broom  field 
Buchanan 
Byron 
Chisholm 
Clausen, 
DjnH. 
Conlan 
Conyers 
Derrick 
Dickinson 
Diggs 

Edwards,  Calif 
Eli  berg 
Esch 
Foley 

Ford.  Mich . 
Fraser 
Frenzel 
Oialzno 


Gre«n 

Hansen 

Hayes.  Ind. 

Hcbert 

Hechler,  W.  Va 

Heistoskl 

Henderson 

Hmshaw 

Jarman 

Karth 

Leggett 

Litton 

Macdonald 

Michel 

Mlkva 

MUford 

,Mollohan 

Moorhead,  Pa. 

Neal 

Nl.x 

Railsback 

Randall 

Rees 

Rhodes 


R.p?le 

R  isenthal 

Sar  banes 

Scheuer 

Shuster 

Slack 

Smith,  Nebr. 

Spellman 

Stanton, 

James  V. 
Stephens 
Sullivan 
Symms 
Teague 
Thompson 
Udall 
Uliman 
Vander  Jagt 
Vanik 
Waggonner 
Waxman 
'Wiggins 
Wydler 
Young.  Alaska 


The     SPEAKER     pro     tempore       Mr 
Allen  I.   On   this   roUcaU   362   Members 
have   recorded   their   presence   by   elec- 
tronic device,  a  quorum. 

By  unanimous  consent,  further  pro- 
ceedings under  the  call  were  dispensed 
with. 


STATUS    REPORT    ON    THE    FISCAL 
YE.\R  1976  CONGRESSIONAL  BUDGET 

(Mr.  .\DAMS  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  I 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks and  include  extraneous  matter  > 

Mr.  ADAMS,  Mr  Speaker,  on  behalf  of 
the  House  Committee  on  the  Budget  I 
rise  to  inform  my  colleagues  about  the 
status  of  the  fiscal  year  1976  rongres- 
.sional  budget  This  report  reflects  last 
weeks  action  of  the  Senate  to  sustain 
the  Presidential  veto  on  H  R  9803 — in- 
crease funding  for  child  care  services. 
Our  scorekeeping  system  reserves  fund- 
ing for  the  amounts  included  m  biUs 
which  clear  Congress  and  await  favor- 
able action  by  the  President  Since  the 
attempt  to  override  the  measure  in  the 
Senate  failed,  we  now  have  tc  release  the 
amounts  preMously  reserved  for  this 
measure 

This  report  is  part  of  the  routine  noti- 
fication to  the  Hou.se  about  where  Con- 
gress stands  in  relation  to  the  budpet 
authority  and  outlays  ceiling  and  reve- 
nue flcwr  adopt.ed  in  House  Concurrent 
Resolution  466  for  this  fl.scr.l  year.  With 
regard  to  these  figures,  as  of  close  of 
business  on  Friday.  May  7,  1976.  the  cur- 
rent level  of  spending  stood  as  follows: 

STATUS    OF    nsCAL   YEAf    1976   CONGRESSIONAL    BUDGE 
RtfLLCTING  COMPLETED   ACTION  AS  OF  MAY  7.  1976 

[In  millions  of  dollars] 


authority      Outlays     Revenues 


Appropriate  level AOS.OOO      374,900        300.800 

Current  level 402,128      371,605        301.100 


Amount  remalnin£... 


5,872 


3,295 


300 


A  complete  analysis  of  the  various 
items  Included  in  the  current  level  may 
be  found  in  today's  Extensions  of  Re- 
marks. 

I  must  remind  my  coUeagnes  ir.  the 
House  that  three  major  spending  bills 
yet  remain  to  be  approved  by  Congress: 
appropriations  for  the  1976  spring  sup- 
plemental which  is  now  pending  before 
the  Senate;  the  conference  report  on  the 
1976  foreign  assistance  appropriation 
bill:  and  the  1976  appropriations  for  the 
District  of  Columbia. 

In  addition  to  these  bills,  the  pressures 
of  changing  economic  conditions  con- 
tinue to  make  the  budget  vulnerable  to 
increased  spending. 

In  summarj-,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  must  'warn 
my  colleagues  that  the  current  level  of 
spending  leaves  little  roomi  for  new  legis- 
lation of  either  the  President  or  of  Con- 
gre.s.<:  which  was  not  contemplated  in  this 
years'  budget  resolution. 

Thank  you. 
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TOM  lORio.  dp:puty  sergeant  at 

ARMS.  PiFX'EIVES  JOHN  W  Mc  COR- 
MACK   AWARD  OF  EXCELLENCE 

Mr.  ADDABBO  asked  and  wius  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  hLs  re- 
marks and  mclude  extraneous  matter.) 
Mr  ADDABBO  Mr.  Speaker,  this 
Illuming.  Tom  lorlo.  the  Deputy  Sergeant 
at  Arms,  was  honored  as  the  recipient 
of  hLs  year's  John  W.  McCormack  Award 
of  Excellence.  I  can  think  of  no  one 
more  deserving  of  this  award,  and  there 
could  be  no  more  popular  choice  than 
Tom  lorio 

There  Is  not  a  Member  serving  In  this 
House  from  either  ,-ule  of  the  aisle  who 
has  not  learr.ed  to  appreiviate  the  value 
of  Tom  lorio  to  the  House,  lo  the  mem- 
bership, and  to  the  country  which  he 
serves. 

I  am  very  proud  to  call  Tom  lorio  my 
friend,  and  all  of  us  from  New  York 
take  pleasure  in  the  honor  coming  to 
him. 

As  an  example  of  the  high  esteem  with 
which  Tom  is  regarded.  I  wish  to  include 
a  letter  of  warmest  congratulations  from 
President  Gerald  R.  Ford.  AJso  I  include 
in  the  Record  an  article  from  ttie  April 
25  Long  Island  Dally  Press.  That  article 
summarizes  better  than  I  how  people  feel 
about  Tom  lorio  and  what  he  has  meant 
to  us  all  during  his  31  years  of  service  to 
the  House  of  Representatives. 

The  White  HotrsE, 

May  10,  1976. 
Mr   D.  Thomas  Iorio. 

Pair  Clerk  to  the  Majority  Office  of  the  Ser- 
geant at  Arms,  House  of  Representatives 
Washington,  DC. 
Dear  Tom  :  My  warmest  congratulations  to 
you  on  being  named  the  winner  of  the  John 
W.  McCormack  Annual  Award  of  Excellence. 
I  share  the  admiration   which   my  former 
colleageus  express  for  your  dedication  to  the 
highest  standards  of  public  service.  Although 
I  cannot  be  on  band  personally.  I  welcome 
the   opportunity   to   send   you   my   very   beat 
wishes  on   this   well-deserved   recognition. 
Sincerely. 

Jerky  Ford. 

(From  the  Long  Island  Press,  Apr.  25.  1976] 

Congress  Thanks  a  Valited  Aide 

(By  Dick  Seelraeyer) 

WASHtNCTON.— Tom  lorlo  left  his  beloved 
Brooklyn  31  years  ago  to  go  to  work  for  the 
House  of  Representatives.  Today,  as  he  nears 
bis  75th  birthday,  many  New  Yorkers  serv- 
ing In  Congress  will  tell  you  that  lorlo  la 
as  close  to  being  an  Indispensable  man  as 
there  Is. 

New  Yorkers  have  known  that  for  years, 
what  makes  It  news  Is  that  next  month  lorlo 
will  pick  up  two  of  the  most  coveted  awards 
that  can  be  given  to  people  who  work  for  the 
House,  the  John  W  McCormack  Award  of 
Excelence.  and  the  annual  Man  of  the  Year 
award  from  the  Doormen's  Society. 

If  lorlo  was  Brooklyn  when  he  got  to 
Washington,  he  soon  became  New  York  to 
those  who  needed  has  advice  and  guidance 
In  1945.  Brooklyn  was  the  strong  delegation 
among  New  Yorkers.  Today,  the  state  dele- 
gation's strength  lies  with  Queens,  and  dele- 
gation chairman  James  Delaney  of  Astoria. 
and  vice  chairman  Joee  Addabbo  of  Ozone 
Park  rely  on  lorlo  a.i  much  or  more  as  did 
Brooklyn's  late  John  Rooney 

Known  best  for  the  congressional  New 
York  trip  that  he  puts  together  on  behalf 
of  the  city  delegation  every  two  years.  lorlo. 


it  arms,  is  a  fount 

i'  l"n   '■iir'-f!!t  and 

■■'■.     »:.  :  ■*  :    I'ever 

;^.  .-.i.v .A    -Ai.ca  he 


of  iiLToriuiit ;    :.  ,i  "  '.■   ..  ,■ 
past,  parllaii.'i.'.i.-,  ;.  • 
else  a  Conijrf^.:;.^..   ;.tuUj 
st<>p3  onto  the  floor. 

lorlo  Is  the  man  congressmen  talk  to 
when  they  want  to  know  how  the  leader- 
ship would  like  them  to  vote  on  a  measure. 
He  Is  the  man  that  the  leadership  talks  to 
when  they  want  to  know  how  the  members 
feel  about  a  pending  piece  of  legislation. 

Most  members  of  Congress  have  busy 
schedules  and  cannot  sit  on  the  floor  listen- 
ing to  all  the  debate  on  every  bill.  They  run 
between  office  and  meetings  and  the  floor  for 
votes  all  day  long  And  so  someone  like  Tom 
lorlo.  who  stays  on  the  floor  from  opening 
bell  to  the  closing  whack  of  the  gavel,  often 
knows  more  about  legislation  than  do  the 
members  who  can  cast  their  vote. 

Delaney  observes  of  lorlo  that,  "he  is  a  big 
help  lo  all  of  us.  Republican  or  Democrat, 
because  his  word  is  always  good.  He  tells  you 
the  facts  about  bills,  not  what  his  opinion  Is. 
You  soon  learn  who  can  be  trusted  and  who 
can't  Everyone  trusts  Tom." 

Addabbo  adds.  "I  don't  know  of  anyone 
who  doesn't  hold  Tom  In  the  highest  es- 
teem, and  he  has  earned  twice  over  every  bit 
of  respect  that  he  gets  ' 

A  couple  of  years  ago,  the  New  York  dele- 
gation sought  to  convince  lorlo  to  stand  for 
election  as  sergeant  at  arms  of  the  House, 
a  position  of  great  authority  He  turned  them 
down.  The  opportunity  came  10  years  too 
late,  he  said. 

It  Is  that  ability  to  render  unemotional 
Judgments  that  has  made  lorlo  one  of  the 
keenest  political  people  in  Washtnglon. 

In  his  last  race  for  Congress  against  for- 
mer House  member  Allard  Lowenstein.  the 
late  John  Rooney  invited  lorlo  over  for  a  talk 
about  the  race. 

"If  you  don't  change  yoxir  ways."  lorlo  told 
Rooney.  a  man  of  explosive  temper,  "you'll 
lose.  Al  Lowenstein  Is  a  good  and  tough  cam- 
paigner and  you  are  out  of  touch  with  peo- 
ple." 

As  lorlo  had  anticipated.  Rooney  blew  up 
and  yelled  a  lot.  When  he  nnally  calmed 
down,  he  asked  "what  would  you  suggest?" 
One  by  one,  lorlo  Ucked  off  his  suggestions, 
watching  Rooney's  bald  pate  turn  more  and 
more  red.  "I'm  not  doing  that."  Rooney  de- 
clared hotly. 

"Then  lose."  he  was  told.  Eventually  and 
grudgingly.  Rooney  gave  In.  lorlo  took  a 
leave  of  absence  from  his  Job  and  personally 
worked  one  especially  tough  district  that 
Rooney  had  lost  consistently  for  years  He 
made  Rooney  sit  down  and  talk  for  the  first 
time  In  years  with  the  community's  black 
leaders  and  to  their  amazement  and  to 
Rooney's.  each  found  they  had  goals  and  as- 
pirations more  in  common  than  not. 

Rooney  won  the  district  by  the  largest 
margin  ever  and  that  district  turned  out  to 
be  the  edge  that  gave  Rooney  the  narrow 
primary  win  that  sent  him  back  to  Congress. 
The  following  January.  Speaker  Carl 
Albert  ran  Into  Rooney  and  congratulated 
him  on  hla  win.  "Hell.  Carl,  "  oame  back 
Rooney's  reply.  "I  didn't  win  that  race.  Tom 
lorlo  did." 

lorlo  will  only  be  the  sixth  person  to  win 
the  McCormack  which  Is  the  highest  honor 
that  can  be  given  to  a  House  of  Representa- 
tives employe. 

He  win  be  proud  of  It.  More  than  10,000 
other  House  employes  were  con.sldered  for  the 
prize.  But  two  earlier  awards  remain  closest 
to  his  heart.  In  1968.  the  republic  of  Italy 
presented  him  the  title  of  Cavallere  Ufflclale 
In  the  Order  of  Merit,  and  two  years  ago.  Italy 
presented  him  with  the  highest  civilian  award 
given  to  a  foreign  national,  the  title  of  com- 
mendatore. 

"I  have  had  the  most  Interesting  life  a  man 
could  ask  for."  he  summed  up  otie  diy  last 


week.  "Clara  and  I  have  enjoyed  every  min- 
ute of  everything." 

It  Is  a  long  way  from  the  courts  of  Brook- 
lyn where  he  started  to  the  highest  awards 
that  the  Congress  and  a  foreign  nation  can 
bestow,  but  lorlo  has  moved  serenely  to  con- 
quor  every  challenge  facing  him. 

Years  ago.  during  Prohibition.  Tom  lorlo 
smuggled  his  wedding  champagne  off  the 
train  under  his  bride's  blliowmg  sklrta, 
laughing  happUy  because  ilfe  was  young  and 
freah  and  certain  to  offer  adventure.  Now  he 
has  six  grandchildren  and  when  they  crowd 
around  he  tells  them  to  ."imlle  because  their 
Uvea  are  young  and  fresh  and  certain  to  offer 
adventure.  If  anybody  knows,  he  tells  them. 
Orampa  does. 

Mr.  WOLFF.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  ADDABBO.  I  yield  to  the  genUe- 
man  from  New  York  (Mr.  Wolff i. 

Mr  WOLFF  I  Uiank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  to  offer  hearty  con- 
gratulations to  Mr.  Tom  lorio.  who  has 
been  selected  as  this  year's  recipient  of 
the  John  McCormack  Award  for  out- 
standing service  to  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives. 

I  am  truly  delighted  that  Tom  has 
been  chosen  for  tliis  award,  and  I  can 
think  of  no  more  deserving  recipient  As 
pair  clerk  to  the  majority  for  over  30 
years.  Tom  has  well  and  faithfully  served 
the  House.  The  tribute  that  is  being  paid 
to  him  is  one  that  he  richly  deserves 

I  am  also  proud  that  this  award  Ls 
going  to  a  fellow  New  Yorker  Torn  was 
bom  on  the  East  Side  of  New  York,  and 
his  career  has  been  marked  by  dedicate 
involvement  on  the  local  and  community 
levels  as  well  as  national.  He  has  served 
as  Deputy  Sheriff  of  King  County  in 
Brooklyn.  NY.;  He  has  been  the  recip- 
ient of  the  title  of  Cavallere  Ufflciaie  in 
the  Order  of  Merit  of  Ital>  and  in  1974 
he  earned  tlie  title  of  "Commendature" 
in  tlie  SUir  of  Solidarity  of  Italy. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  gives  me  great  pleasure 
to  join  my  colleagues  in  exUnding  sin- 
cere congratulations  t<^^)  Tom  lono  and 
my  personal  thanks  for  all  the  assistance 
he  has  rendered  over  the  years  He  has 
helped  to  make  my  job  a  little  easier, 

Mr.    BURKE    of    Massachusetts     Mr 
Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  yield':' 

Mr.  ADDABBO.  I  yield  to  the  genUe- 
man  fnun  Massachu-setts  iMr  Burke  >. 
Mr.  BURKE  ol  Ma.'i.sa<.husetts  Mr. 
Speaker,  as  the  oldest  Member  of  the 
Massachusetts  congre.ssiunal  delegation, 
I  wLsh  to  associate  myself  with  the  re- 
marks of  tlie  gentleman  in  the  well  on 
this  great  honor  that  hr-s  been  conferred 
upon  our  fnend.  Tom  lorlo,  who  Is  one 
of  "God's  great  noblemen." 

Mr.  ROGERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield'' 

Mr.  ADDABBO  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Florida  'Mr   Rogers' 

Mr.  ROGERS  Mr  Speaker,  I  .share 
the  gentleman's  f-eling,  and  I  know  all 
of  the  Members  of  the  House  join  in  the 
expression  of  the  same  viewj^oint.  Tom 
lorio  has  done  a  tremendou.s  job  for  the 
House  of  Representatives  We  all  owe 
him  a  debt  of  gratitude  for  his  dedicated 
service  to  the  Congres.s 

Mr  RODINO  Mr  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 
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Mr.  ADDABBO.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  New  Jersey  (Mr.  Rodlno). 

Mr  RODINO  Mr.  Speaker,  when  I 
came  to  the  House  as  a  new  Member  In 
1949.  a  man  named  Tom  lorio  took  the 
time  to  be  helpful  and  kind  to  me.  I  re- 
member well  the  many  thoughtful  kind- 
nesses done  for  me  over  the  years  by  Tom 
and  his  lovely  wife,  Clara.  I  know  that 
many  other  Members  here  have  similar 
wann  memories  of  this  gracious  couple. 

It  \v,is  not  surprising  to  me,  tlierelore, 
that  Tom  lorio  was  chosen  as  the  staff 
member  who  has  done  the  most  for  the 
Congress.  It  is  an  award  justly  deserved 
by  Tom.  who  has  sen'ed  the  House  faith- 
fully and  well  for  31  years  and  earned 
the  respect,  admiration,  and  friendship  of 
all  Its  Members 

Before  Tom  was  appointed  the  Deputy 
Sergeant  of  Anns  in  charge  of  pairs,  he 
was  n  deputy  sheriff  in  Kings  County. 
Brooklyn.  He  grew  up  in  the  area  of 
Brooklyn  affectionately  known  as  Little 
Italy  and  his  ties  to  his  community  and 
his  heritage  are  dee;'  and  strong. 

The  Government  of  Italy  honored  Tom 
in  1971  and  again  in  1974  with  high  hon- 
ors reserved  for  those  who  have  made 
significant  contributions  to  public  service. 

Mr.  Speaker.  Tom  lorio  is  a  fine  gen- 
tleman and  a  wonderful  human  being.  I 
respect  him  for  his  service  to  the  House 
and  his  country,  and  I  admire  him  as  a 
decent  and  kind  man  who  has  endeared 
himself  to  all  who  know  him. 

Mr  MINISH  Mr.  Speaker,  wiU  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ADDABBO.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  New  Jersey  (Mr.  Minish). 

Mr  MINISH.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  join  in  the 
remarks  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  1  Mr  Addabbo  ' . 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  to  pay  tribute  at 
this  time  to  my  good  friend.  Tom  lorio. 
I  am  extremely  pleased  to  note  that  Tom 
today  received  the  John  W.  McCormack 
Outstanding  House  Employee  Award  for 
1976 

As  one  who  is  proud  to  call  Tom  lorio  a 
friend.  I  can  personally  attest  that  this 
award  is  a  well-deserved  honor  to  an  out- 
standing gentleman  and  employee  of  the 
House 

Tom.  who  was  born  on  the  East  side  of 
New  York  City,  has  accumulated  over  30 
years  of  ser\'ice  to  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives and  Its  Members.  He  has  been 
Democratic  pair  clerk  of  the  House  since 
February  1945,  but  his  service  to  the 
Oovernment,  particularly  the  Congress, 
goes  far  beyond  what  might  be  indicated 
by  his  formal  title  Tom  is  always  ready 
and  willing  to  assist  Members  and  their 
staff  in  ways  too  numerous  to  mention.  As 
a  new  Member  of  Congress  in  the  early 
1960's,  I  received  much  assistance  and 
advice  from  Tom,  then  already  a  veteran 
employee,  for  which  I  shall  always  be 
grateful. 

I  congratulate  Tom  lorio  on  this  most 
signal  honor  May  the  best  days  of  his 
past  be  the  worst  days  of  his  future. 

Mr  McCLORY.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr  ADDABBO.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois  (Mr  McClory). 

Mr  McCLORY.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  nelding. 


Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to  Join  in  the 
remarks  that  have  been  made  regarding 
Tom  lorlo.  This  award  to  him  Is  very 
much  deserved. 

Tom  lorio  is  much  more  than  a  Deputy 
Sergeant  at  Arms  and  majority  pair 
clerk.  He  is  a  friend  to  virtually  every 
Member  of  this  House.  Tom  lorio  renders 
service  and  assistance  to  all  of  us  without 
any  partisan  distinction.  He  undertakes 
special  projects  such  as  the  biannual 
New  York  trip — where  his  skills  are  of 
special  importance. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  annual  awsuxi  to  a 
congressional  employee  based  upon  ex- 
cellence was  never  more  appropriately 
granted  than  in  the  case  of  this  year's 
award  to  Tom  lorio. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  pleased  to  add  this 
brief  salute  to  Tom  lorio — and  to  extend 
to  him  my  congratulations  and  my  per- 
sonal good  wishes. 

Mr.  BOLLING.  Mr.  Speaker,  wiU  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ADDABBO.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Missoiul  (Mr.  Bollingj. 

Mr.  BOLLING.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would 
like  to  joint  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  I  Mr.  Addabbo  J  in  his  remarks. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  know  of  no  employee 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  in  my 
service  here  who  has  been  as  helpful  to 
the  Members  as  Tom  lorio.  He  is  a  per- 
son we  will  miss  very  deeply,  and  I  am 
delighted  our  former  Speaker  was  here 
to  give  the  award. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  seems  to  be  an  entirely 
appropriate  occasion,  and  I  am  delighted 
the  gentleman  from  New  York  brought 
this  to  the  attention  of  the  House. 

Mr.  PATTEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ADDABBO.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  New  Jersey   (Mr.  Patten' . 

Mr.  PATTEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  was  a 
great  pleasure  to  attend  the  award  at  10 
o'clock  this  morning  when  former 
Speaker  McCormack  gave  Tom  lorio 
this  award.  It  was  beautiful,  and  we  en- 
joyed every  minute  of  it. 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ADDABBO.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  West  Virginia  (Mr.  Staggersk 

Mr.  STA(3GERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  join 
with  what  my  colleagues  have  said,  and 
I  would  like  to  say  further  that  Tom 
lorio  is  a  fine  human  being,  one  of  my 
closest  friends  since  I  have  been  in  Con- 
gress, a  great  employee,  and  a  great 
American.  So  I  join  in  what  aU  of  the 
rest  of  the  Members  say,  and  I  will  fur- 
ther point  out  that  this  is  a  well-deserved 
reward  to  Tom  lorio. 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  Mr.  Speaker,  wUl 
tlie  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ADDABBO.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Hawaii  '  Mr.  Matsiinaca)  . 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I,  too. 
wish  to  join  the  rest  of  the  Members  and 
congratulate  Tom  lorio.  He  is  indeed  a 
servant  of  the  servants  of  the  people. 

Mr.  DOMINICK  V.  DANIELS.  Mr. 
Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ADDABBO.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  New  Jersey  (Mr.  Dominick  V. 
Daniels  » . 

Mr.  DOMINICK  V.  DANIELS.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  wish  to  associate  myself  with 


the  remarks  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  (Mr.  Addabbo)  in  pajdng  tribute  to 
one  of  our  very  able  and  distinguished 
employees  of  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives, Tom  lorio,  who  is  leaving  the 
service  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
after  31  years  of  service. 

Our  constituents  know  little  of  Tom 
lorio's  service.  He  is  never  in  the  public 
spotlight.  His  position  of  pair  clerk  is 
little  understood  except  for  a  relatively 
few  persons  familiar  with  the  unique 
parliamentary  practice  of  this  body.  Yet 
without  him — and  hundreds  of  other  staff 
people — I  do  not  believe  that  this  body 
could  function. 

For  31  years  Tom  lorio  has  rendered 
service  with  distinction,  integrity,  and 
honor  to  the  House  and  therefore  to  his 
country  as  well.  He  is  one  of  the  very 
few  associated  with  the  House  who  ap- 
proach being  indispensable.  I  do  not 
know  to  whom  next  year's  freshmen  will 
turn  for  advice  and  counsel,  but  his  ab- 
sence will  surely  make  their  beginnings 
more  diiScult.  Certainly  my  own  career 
in  the  House  would  have  been  more  diflQ- 
cult  had  he  not  been  here. 

I  wish  him  good  health,  a  long  life 
and  many,  many  years  of  joy  and  hap- 
piness. 

Mrs.  SPELLMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ADDABBO.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
woman from  Marjiand  'Mrs.  Spkllman^  . 

Mrs.  SPELLMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I,  too. 
would  like  to  join  in  the  remarks  of  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  (Mr.  Addabbo  > 
regarding  this  award  to  Tom  lorio.  Tom 
has  been  a  really  good  friend  to  me. 
As  a  new  Member  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives. I  have  been  able  to  turn  to 
him  time  and  time  again  for  assistance 
of  one  kind  or  another.  I  have  marveled 
at  his  knowledge,  at  his  ability  to  re- 
member every  request,  and  at  his  unfail- 
ing and  unflagging  good  humor.  If  ever 
anyone  deserved  an  award  it  is  Tom  lorio. 
I  am  delighted  to  join  in  congratulating 
the  gentleman. 

Mr.  HANLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ADDABBO.  I  j-ield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  (Mr.  Hanley>. 

Mr.  HANLEY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I.  too,  want 
to  associate  myself  with  the  remarks  that 
have  already  been  offered  In  Tom's  be- 
half. His  dedication  and  great  senice 
i.s  so  well  known  to  all  of  us. 

Mr.  PICKLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ADDABBO.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man  from   Texas    (Mr.    Pickle  ' . 

Mr.  PICKLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  not 
often  that  a  man  from  the  Deep  South 
and  Southeast  can  be  taken  in  with  such 
love  and  affection  as  shown  by  Tom 
lorio.  He  has  shown  it  to  all  of  us,  and 
I  am  grateful  for  his  service.  He  has  been 
helpful  and  accommodating  in  a  hundred 
ways — almost  every  day.  The  first  face — 
and  the  last  we  see  each  l^islative  day — 
is  Tom  lorio.  He  starts  the  day  for  us. 
and  helps  all  the  time.  And  he  has  done 
it  for  years.  We  all  owe  him  a  great  vote 
of  thanks, 

Mr.  PASCELL  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ADDABBO.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Florida. 
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Mr  PWSCELL  Mr.  Speaker.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

I  wish  also  to  add  my  commendations 
to  Tom  lono.  He  has  been  extremely 
loyal  to  all  Members  of  the  House  and 
has  i>erformcd  his  duties  very  capably 
He  loves  the  House  of  Representatives 

I  a:n  dehuhtod  to  join  with  hLs  many 
friends  in  paying  tribute  to  Tom  lorio. 

Mr.  CARNEY  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield '' 

Mr  ADDABBO  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio. 

Mr  CARNEY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  want  to 
take  this  opportunity  to  say  a  few  words 
about  one  of  the  oldest  and  best  em- 
ployees of  the  US  Hovise  of  Represent;i- 
tlves.  I  am  referring  t<^)  Mr.  D  Thomas 
lorio.  Tom  has  served  as  Assistant  Ser- 
geant at  Arms — pair  clerk  to  the  major- 
ity— since  1945. 

Today  another  honor  was  added  to  the 
many  honors  already  bestowed  on  Tom 
loijo;  he  wa.s  named  the  sixth  recipient 
of  the  John  W.  McCormack  Award  for 
Excellence.  This  award  is  presented  an- 
nually to  the  outstanding  employee  of 
the  U.S.  House  of  Representatives.  A 
more  deserving  person  could  not  have 
been  chosen. 

Tom  was  bom  on  the  East  Side  of 
New  York.  He  became  a  member  of  the 
Klng.s  County  Democratic  organization 
of  Brooklyn.  N.Y..  and  served  as  deputy 
sheriff  of  Kings  County  from  1937  to 
1942.  He  was  nominated  for  a  position 
with  the  office  of  the  Sergeant  at  Arms 
by  the  Honorable  Eugene  J.  Keogh,  for- 
mer Congressman  from  New  York.  ' 

In  1952.  the  Anfuso  American  Legion 
Post  gave  Tom  Its  "Man  of  the  Year 
Award."  In  1968,  he  was  awarded  the 
title  of  Cavallere  Ufflclale  In  the  Order 
of  Merit  by  the  Government  of  Italy. 
Then,  in  1974.  Tom  received  the  title  of 
Commendatore  in  the  Star  of  Solidarity 
of  Italy,  which  is  the  highest  honor  given 
to  a  foreign  national  He  is  also  an  hon- 
orary member  of  the  Doormen's  Society. 
Tom  lorio  is  a  religious  man  and  a 
good  family  man.  He  attends  St  Bema- 
dette's  Roman  Catholic  Church  in  Silver 
Spring,  Md.,  and  he  Is  a  member  of  the 
Holy  Name  Society  of  that  church.  Mar- 
ried to  the  former  Clara  LaPorta.  he  has 
two  grown  children— a  .son.  Carmine,  and 
a  daughter,  Mrs.  Connie  Furlong,  and  six 
grandchildren.  ^^^ 

Mr.  Speaker.  Tom  lorio  has  innumer- 
able friends  on  both  sides  of  the  aisle;  he 
is  liked  and  respected  by  everyone.  He  Is 
always  helpful  and  friendly,  especially  to 
the  newer  Members,  and  he  always  goes 
out  of  his  way  to  assist  Members  and 
their  staffs  with  any  problems  they  might 
have  I  am  proud  to  call  him  a  friend 
and  an  advl.'^er  Congratulations.  Tom. 
on  receiving  the  John  W,  McCormack 
Award,  and  best  wl.shes  for  continued 
good  health  and  success. 


GENERAL  LEAVE 

Mr.  ADDABBO.  Mr.  Speaker.  T  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  In  which  to 
revise  and  extend  their  remarks  on  the 
subject  of  the  tribute  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  to  Tom  lorio. 


The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
O'Neill  >.  Is  there  objection  to  the  re- 
quest of  the  gentleman  from  New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 


PERMISSION    FOR    COMMITTEE    ON 
EDUCATION  AND  LABOR  TO  HAVE 
UNTIL   MIDNIGHT.    FRID.W.    MAY 
14.  1976.  TO  FILE  REPORT  ON  H  li 
13555 

Mr.  DOMINICK  V.  DANIELS.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor 
may  have  until  midnight  on  Friday, 
May  14.  1976.  to  file  a  report  to  accom- 
pany H.R.  13555.  a  bill  to  amend  the  Fed- 
eral Metal  and  Nonmetalllc  Mine  Safety 
Act  and  to  transfer  certain  functions  re- 
lating to  coal  mine  health  and  safety 
under  the  Federal  Coal  Mine  Health  and 
Safety  Act  of  1969. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey? 

There  was  no  objection. 


PARTICIPATION  BY  OPTOMETRISTS 
IN  PROFESSIONAL  STANDARDS 
REVIEW  ORGAJilZATIONS 

<Mr.  PICKLE  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1  minute 
and  to  revise  and  extend  hLs  remarks.) 

Mr.  PICKLE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  today 
Introducing  a  bill  that  would  amend  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  allow  optometrists 
to  participate  in  professional  standards 
review  organizations. 

Public  law  92-603,  the  social  security 
amendments,  provided  for  PSROs  to  re- 
view health  care  financed  by  titles  V. 
XVIII,  and  XIX  of  the  Social  Security 
Act.  As  originally  passed,  the  review- 
board  only  included  M.D.'s  and  D.O.'s. 
Thus,  other  health  professions  are  not 
presently  represented.  I  do  not  think 
that  it  was  intended  to  exclude  optome- 
trists, but  we  did  not  make  this  clear. 
The  proposed  bill  is  more  In  the  nature 
of  a  clarifying  amendment. 

As  the  act  stands,  a  prof&sslon  not 
familiar  with  another  profession  may  be 
setting  criteria  for  that  other  profession. 
This  was  not  Intended. 

Optometrists  are  a  vital  segment  of 
our  health  care  delivery  systems  and  for 
that  reason  they  should  be  Included  in 
the  PSRO's.  It  Is  for  this  reason  that  I 
am  Introducing  the  attached  bill  today 
that  has  a  distlnquished  list  of  cospon- 
sors,  including  Mr.  Mendel  Davis.  Mr. 
John  McCollister,  Mr.  Bill  Stanton. 
Ms.  Martha  Keys,  Mr.  John  Jenrette. 
Mr.  AfiNER  MrKVA,  Mr.  Alvin  Baldu.'^. 
Mr.  John  Hammerschmidt.  Mr.  Garner 
E.  Shrtver.  Mr.  Carroll  Hubbard.  Mr. 
Edward  R.  Roybal.  Mr.  Berkley  Bedell, 
Mr.  GiLLis  Long,  Mr.  Edw,ard  'W,  Patti- 
SON,  Mr.  Glenn  English,  Mr.  John  Mur- 
phy, Mr.  William  M.  Brodhead.  and  Mr 
John  Slack 


ADMINISTR.M  ION  DIGGING  A  NT:W 
DITCH  OVER  PAN.AMA  CANAL 

I  Mr.  SNYDER  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks and  include  extraneous  matter.) 


Mr.  SNYDER.  Mr.  Speaker.  1  have  dis- 
covered that  aiiotlier  administration  fig- 
ure, who  now  wants  to  give  away  tlie  Ca- 
nal Zone,  vigorously  opposid  any  .such 
action  when  Lyndon  Johnson  proposed 
giving  away  our  great  ditch  Uirough  the 
Lsthmus  of  Panama. 

On  April  13.  with  the  previous  con- 
.sent  of  the  Panuma  Canal  Subcommit- 
tee. I  made  public  the  exchange  between 
my.self  and  Ambassador  Ellsworth  Bun- 
ker over  current  treaty  negotiations.  In 
that  exchange.  I  recalled  President 
Ford's  vehement  denunciation  of  the 
Johnson  draft  treaty  witl:  Panama  in 
1967. 

Now  I  have  learned  that  the  President's 
campaign  chairman,  the  Honorable  Rog- 
ers Morton,  who  currently  says  the  Ca- 
nal Zone  is  Pnnaniani.aii  territory,  at 
that  time  supported  a  tough  sovereignty 
resolution  in  Congress. 

Then  a  Maryland  Congressman.  Rog- 
ers Morton  cospoasorcd  House  Concur- 
rent R«.solution  389.  introduced  June  28. 
1967.  The  resolved  clause  of  tliat  reso- 
lution read : 

That  It  la  the  sense  of  the  Congress  that  the 
Oi^vernment  of  the  United  Stiite-  maintain 
and  protect  its  sovereign  rights  and  Jurisdic- 
tion over  said  canal  and  that  the  United 
States  Government  In  no  way  forfeit,  cede, 
negotiate,  or  transfer  any  of  these  sovereign 
rights  or  jurisdiction  to  any  other  sovereign 
nation  or  Internationa!  organization. 

Such  opposition  forced  Johnson  to 
pigeonhole  the  treaty. 

It  has  already  been  pointed  out  in  press 
reports  that  Senator  Barry  Goldwater, 
who  now  criticizes  Ronald  Reagan's 
"keep  the  canal  "  posture  as  not  being 
based  on  the  facts,  also  sponsored  Sen- 
ate re.solution  97  a  year  ago.  The  Gold- 
water  posture  is  mindboggling  in  view  of 
this  whereas  clause  in  that  measure; 

Whereas  the  present  negotiations  under  a 
February  7,  1974.  statement  of  "principles  of 
agreement  "  by  United  States  Secretary  of 
State  Henry  A  Klssln^rer  and  Panamanian 
Foreign  Minister  Juan  A.  Tack  constitute  a 
clear  and  present  danger  to  the  hemispheric 
security  and  the  surceasful  operation  of  the 
canal  by  the  United  States  under  its  treaty 
obligations;  .  .  . 

In  view  of  the  majority  sentiment  of 
the  American  people  for  keeping  the 
canal  since  they  consider  It  completely 
ours,  and  In  view  of  the  fully  recognized 
disgust  of  the  public  with  Wa<;hingtor. 
politicians,  I  fear  that  the  President  and 
hLs  men  are  Just  digging  a  new  ditch— 
a  political  one  for  them.selves. 


PERMISSION  FOR  COMMITTEE  ON 
RULES  TO  FILE  CERTAIN  PRIVI- 
LEGED REPORTS 

Mr.  BOLLING  Mr  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Comrnittee 
on  Rules  may  have  until  midnight  to- 
night to  file  certain  privileged  reports 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  I.s  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Ml.-^.souri^ 

Mr  ROUSSFLOT  Mr  S;)eaker.  re- 
serving the  right  to  object,  may  I  ask  the 
gentleman,  to  what  bills  do  these  special 
reports  pertain? 

Mr    BOLLING.    Mr.    Speaker,    if   the 
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gentleman  will  yield,  the  Committee  on 
Rule.s  has  been  meeting  this  morning 
and  will  meet  this  afternoon,  and  we  ex- 
pect to  report  out  rules  on  the  State  De- 
partment Authorization  Act  for  fiscal 
year  1977.  the  Housing  Authorization  Act 
of  1976.  and  the  Local  Pubhc  Works 
Capital  Development  and  Investment  Act 
of  1976. 

Mr  ROUSSELOT.  Mr.  Speaker,  fur- 
ther reserving  the  right  to  object,  if 
those  reports  were  not  filed,  what  would 
be  the  consequence? 

Mr.  BOLLING.  If  they  were  not  filed 
under  this  unanimous-consent  request, 
the  House  would  have  to  stay  in  session 
imtil  they  are  filed,  because  the  bills  or 
at  least  some  of  them  are  scheduled  for 
consideration  in  the  immediate  future. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
thank  the  gentleman,  and  I  withdraw  my 
reservation  of  objection. 

The  SFEAKKR  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Missouri? 

There  was  no  objection. 


AUTHORIZING  ADDITIONAL  APPRO- 
PRIATIONS FOR  NOISE  CONTROL 
ACT  OF  1972 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  take  from  the 
Speaker's  desk  the  bill  'HR.  5272)  to 
amend  the  Noise  Control  Act  of  1972  to 
authorize  additional  appropriations,  with 
Senate  amendments  thereto,  and  dis- 
agree to  the  Senate  amendments. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  Clerk  read  the  Senate  am^'nd- 
ments,  as  follows; 

Page  1.  line  7.  after  ••1976,'  insert:   ''and" 

Page  1.  lines  8  and  9.  strike  out  1976,  and 
*2,420,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  Sep- 
tember 30,  1977."."  and  Insert :   "1976.". 

Page  2,  line  3,  after  "1976."  insert:    "and" 

Page  2.  lines  4  and  5.  strike  out  "and 
812.199,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  Sen- 
tember  30.  1977;" 

The  SPEAKER  jiro  tempore.  Is  there 
ob.iection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  West  Virginia? 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Mr.  Speaker,  re- 
serving the  right  to  object,  will  the  gen- 
tleman tell  as,  has  this  action  been 
agreed  to  by  the  minority  .side? 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  the 
gentleman  will  yield,  let  me  make  this 
explanation ;  very  briefly,  thi.s  bill  passed 
the  House  with  authorizations  for  fund- 
ing the  Noi.se  Control  Act  of  1972  for  the 
fiscal  year  1976.  the  transition  period 
ending  September  30,  1976.  and  for  the 
fiscal  year  1977. 

The  Senate  amendments  struck  out  of 
the  House  passed  bill  the  fiuiding  au- 
thorizations for  the  fiscal  year  1977. 

The  Senate  did  not  disagree  with  the 
House  passed  bill  with  respect  to  the  level 
of  funding  for  fiscal  year  1976  or  1977. 
Tile  Senate  action  occurred  on  Decem- 
ber 1.  1975.  and  at  that  time  the  Sen- 
ate did  object  to  any  funding  for  the 
fiscal  year  1977. 

Previous  authorizations  under  the 
Noise  Control  Act  of  1972  expired  on 
June  30,  1975.  Activities  under  the  act 
were  continued  under  the  continuing  res- 
olution—Public Law  94-41— until  the  en- 


actment of  the  Environmental  Protection 
Apency's  regular  appropriations  bill — 
Public  Law  94-116.  This  bill  is  necessary 
to  provide  authorizations  for  the  appro- 
priated funds. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  we  are  ap- 
proaching the  end  of  fiscal  year  1976. 
it  is  my  understanding  that  the  Senate 
is  willing  to  reconsider  its  position  on 
authorizing  funds  for  fiscal  year  1977. 

I  am  making  this  unanimous-consent 
request  to  give  the  Senate  an  opportunity 
to  reconsider  its  previous  amendments. 
If  this  is  done,  the  bill  can  be  immediat-ely 
cleared  for  signature  by  the  President.  If 
not.  the  Senate  is  free  to  request  a  con- 
ference with  the  House. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Mr.  Speaker,  fur- 
ther reserving  the  right  to  object,  do  I 
imderstand  that  the  minority  has  agreed 
to  this  action? 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Yes.  the  minority  has 
agreed  to  this  all  the  way  along. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  The  minority  has 
agreed  also  to  this  unanimous  consent 
request? 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Yes.  Even  the  mi- 
nority leader  has  agreed. 

Mr  ROUSSELOT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
thank  the  gentleman,  and  I  withdraw 
my  reservation  of  objection. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Ls  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  West  Virginia? 

There  was  no  objection. 


VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION  AND  NA- 
TIONAL INSTITUTE  OF  EDUCA- 
TION   AMENDMENTS    OP    1976 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  pursuant 
to  House  Resolution  1179  agreed  to  on 
May  10.  1976,  I  move  that  the  House 
re.solve  itself  into  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union 
for  the  corLsjderation  of  the  biU — H.R. 
12835 — to  amend  the  Vocational  Educa- 
tion Act  of  1963.  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
O'Neill  1.  The  question  i.s  on  the  motion 
offered  by  the  gentlemr>n  from  Kentucky 
'  Mr.  Perkins)  . 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

IN    T>iE    COMMrrTEE    OF    THE    WHOLE 

Accordingly  the  House  resolved  Itself 
into  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union  for  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  H.R.  12835.  with 
Mr.  SiSK  in  the  chair. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bm. 

By  unanimous  consent,  the  first  read- 
ing of  the  billl  was  dispensed  with. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  rule,  the 
gentleman  from  Kentucky  <Mr.  Per- 
kins I  will  be  recognized  for  30  minutes, 
and  the  gentleman  from  Minnesota  (Mr. 
QuiE>  will  be  recognized  for  30  minutes. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Kentucky  ^Mr.  Perkins)  . 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Chairman,  we 
bring  before  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House  today  one  of  the  mast  important 
bills  that  hiis  been  brought  before  this 
body  this  year. 

If  we  look  back  on  the  accomplish- 
ments of  vocational  education  up  to 
1962,  prior  to  the  passage  of  the  1963 
act,  we  were  spending  $254  million  a 
year.  That  is  at  the  local.  State,  and 


Federal  level.  The  figures  were  $48  mil- 
lion at  the  Federal  level,  $89  million  at 
the  State  level,  and  $117  million  at  the 
local  level.  At  that  time  the  benefits  were 
going  to  4  miUion  students,  but  in  two- 
thirds  of  our  high  schools  and  in  many 
colleges  there  were  no  programs  at  ali. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  do  want  to  state  that 
we  le.imed  a  lesson  that  paid  off  tre- 
mendously as  a  result  of  World  War  II. 
Because  of  the  veterans'  program  during 
and  immediately  following  World  War 
II.  we  provided  for  an  expenditure  of 
$297  million  to  authorize  special  voca- 
tional educational  programs  which 
trained  7.5  million  people  during  World 
War  II  and  immediately  thereafter  at  a 
5-year  cost  of  $297  miUion.  I  think  we 
all  recall  those  days;  certainly  many  of 
the  older  Members  of  this  Chamber  do. 
That  evidence  is  all  in  the  record  when 
we  were  studying  the  1963  act. 

Mr.  Chairman,  H.R.  12835  extends  for 
several  more  years  certain  expiring  Fed- 
eral education  programs  and  amends 
these  programs  to  better  focus  the 
fimds. 

The  bill  has  been  reported  unanl- 
mouslv  by  the  Committee  on  Education 
and  Labor. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  certainly  want  to  pay 
tribute  to  the  entire  Subcommittee  on 
Elementary  and  Secondary  Education 
and  to  the  gentleman  from  Indiana  >  Mr, 
Brademasi  and  his  subcommittee  and  to 
the  gentleman  from  Minnesota  iMr. 
QuiE ' .  all  of  whom  have  worked  hand- 
in -glove  with  both  subcommittees  in 
bringing  the  National  Institute  of  Edu- 
cation bill  to  the  fioor  and  the  voca- 
tional education  bill  to  the  fioor. 

The  first  title  amends  the  Vocational 
Education  Act.  The  gentleman  from  In- 
diana 'Mr.  Brademas»  will  handle  the 
National  Institute  of  Education.  That  is 
the  second  title. 

The  third  title  contains  various  tecii- 
nical  amendments  and  miscellaneous 
amendments  to  Federal  education  laws. 

VOCATIONAL   EDrCATION 

As  regards  vocational  education,  the 
Subcommittee  on  Elemental'.  Second- 
ary, and  Vocational  Education  conducted 
46  days  of  hearings  on  that  legislation 
and  found  that  tremendous  progress  has 
been  achieved  within  the  last  decade. 

This  progress  can  best  be  seen  by  look- 
ing at  a  few  statistics; 

In  1965  there  were  2.800.000  students 
enrolled  in  high  school  vocational  pro- 
grams. Today,  7.000.000  high  school  stu- 
dents are  in  vocational  programs. 

In  1965  there  were  227.000  students  in 
postsecondary  vocationary  programs. 
Today,  there  are  1.500.000. 

In  1965  we  spent  a  total  of  $600  mil- 
lion, from  all  sources,  on  vocational  edu- 
cation. Today,  we  spend  about  $3.5  bil- 
lion. 

In  1965  there  were  only  405  area  voca- 
tional schools  in  the  whole  coimtry.  To- 
day, there  are  over  2,200  such  schools 

In  1965  there  were  only  109.000  voca- 
tional teachers  in  the  country.  Today, 
there  are  over  266.200  teachers. 

Without  a  doubt  tremendous  progress 
has  been  made.  Millions  of  people  are 
spending  more  useful  lives  today  because 
of  tlie  commitment  we  made  when  we 
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enacted  the  Vocational  Education  Act  of 
1963. 

It  Ls  estiinat^'d  that  about  25  percent  of 
students  who  enter  elementary  school 
will  drop  out  before  graduation  from 
hi^;h  school,  and  of  those  who  graduate 
40  percent  will  seek  Immediate  employ- 
ment after  high  school.  Only  20  percent 
of  our  students  go  on  to  college. 

So,  almost  8  out  of  10  students  could 
benefit  from  vocational  education  In  high 
school.  And  even  those  who  go  on  to  col- 
lege could  well  use  some  vocational 
tralninET.  We  are  not  reaching  all  those 
today. 

About  47  percent  of  our  high  school 
students  are  In  vocational  program.*;.  We 
have  come  far  since  1965  when  that  per- 
centage was  only  24  percent,  but  we  have 
a  long  way  to  go  until  we  serve  all  those 
who  can  benefit  from  vocational  educa- 
tion. 

In  some  of  the  poorer  States  there  Is 
even  a  greater  need  for  vocational  edu- 
cation, but  unfortunately  these  States  do 
not  have  the  resources  to  provide  this 
training.  They  must  rely  more  than  other 
States  on  aid  from  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. 

For  Instance,  in  Alabama  only  52  per- 
cent of  students  who  enter  first  grade 
graduate  from  high  school  and  only  12 
percent  of  these  students  obtain  n  college 
degree.  Alabama  students  clearly  need 
vocational  education,  but  the  State  Is  one 
of  the  poorest  and  has  a  great  need  for 
Federal  aid. 

For  all  these  reasons,  the  committee 
bill  proposes  to  Increase  the  authoriza- 
tion of  appropriations  for  the  Vocational 
Education  Act  from  approximately  $980 
million  in  the  present  fiscal  year  to  $1,450 
million  in  fiscal  year  1982.  We  believe 
that  there  are  few  better  ways  for  the 
Federal  Government  to  spend  Its  funds 
than  to  provide  Its  citizens  with  adequate 
job  skills. 

The  committee  did  not  believe,  how- 
ever, that  simply  provldlnt?  more  money 
was  the  complete  answer  to  providing  the 
best  programs  possible.  Consequently,  the 
committee  bill,  also  requires  a  number  of 
administrative  Improvements  in  the  pro- 
grams. 

First,  the  States  are  required  to  pro- 
vide better  planning  for  the  use  of  Fed- 
eral funds.  The  State  board  of  vocational 
education  will  have  to  involve  the  State 
higher  education  and  manpower  agencies 
in  writing  their  State  plans.  The  State 
board*;  will  also  have  to  specify  exactly 
how  they  are  going  to  lise  their  funds 
and  why  they  decided  on  such  ases  of 
funds. 

Second,  the  States  will  have  to  Lssue 
annual  accountability  reports  showing 
the  degree  to  which  they  have  achieved 
their  State  plans.  These  reports  will 
have  to  show  where  the  funds  are  being 
spent  within  State  and  how  that  funding 
Is  related  to  the  need  for  jobs  within  the 
State. 

Next,  the  Stites  will  have  to  submit 
better  data  on  their  programs.  And.  the 
Federal  Government  is  required  to  pro- 
vide better  data  to  the  States  showing 
present  and  future  job  demand 

Lastly,  each  State  Ls  required  to  evalu- 
ate each  local  program  assisted  with 
Federal  funds  within  the  3  years  of  the 


State  plan.  Each  program  imparting  job 
skills  will  have  to  be  evaluated  in  terms 
of  the  placement  of  its  graduates  and  in 
t^rms  of  their  employers"  opinions  of 
their  training. 

While  writing  In  these  new  standards 
requiring  greater  accountability,  the 
committee  bill  gives  each  State  greater 
flexibility  in  being  able  to  mount  pro- 
grams by  con.solldating  almost  all  of  the 
categorical  programs  into  a  block  grant 
to  each  State.  The  only  programs  which 
are  left  categorical  are  the  homemaking 
education  and  bilingual  training  pro- 
grams. 

The  committee  has  adopted  these 
amendments  because  we  want  to  help 
vocational  education  direct  its  attention 
more  toward  tliose  lob  areas  where  there 
will  be  a  future  demand  Unfortunately, 
today  in  some  cases  schools  are  not  offer- 
ing enough  courses  In  those  job  areas 

For  Instance,  in  Kentucky  there  are 
verj'  few  courses  being  ofifered  by  the 
vocational  schooLs  In  coal  mining  tech- 
nology or  in  other  areas  related  to  coal 
mining.  Yet.  the  future  of  Kentucky,  and 
eastern  Kentucky  especially,  will  increas- 
ingly be  tied  to  coal  mining 

According  to  the  Bituminous  Coal 
Onerators  Association,  the  demand  for 
coal  by  1985  will  be  as  high  as  1.2  billion 
tons  annually.  However,  there  is  a  short- 
age of  trained  mining  personnel  right 
now.  and  this  shortage  will  become  even 
worse,  as  large  numbers  of  older  miners 
retire.  Between  now  and  1985,  more  than 
150,000  new  coal  miners  will  have  to  be 
added  to  the  industry. 

Although  there  are  a  few  mining  pro- 
grams In  Kentucky  vocational  schools 
and  colleges,  they  are  not  producing 
nearly  enough  students  to  meet  this 
need.  For  example,  the  Plkevllle  College 
mining  technology  program,  one  of  the 
largest  In  Kentucky,  located  right  in  the 
middle  of  the  coal-producing  area,  trains 
only  half  as  many  mine  foremen  as  are 
needed  yearly  In  Kentucky 

Programs  that  were  in  existence  a  few 
decades  ago  dwindled  and  died  as  coal 
was  replaced  by  gas  and  oil.  and  have 
not  been  relnstltuted.  At  the  same  time, 
mining  companies  are  beginning  to  look 
toward  vocational  schools  now  more  than 
ever  before. 

As  George  Evans  of  National  Mines 
told  the  committee  In  a  hearing  we  con- 
ducted in  Lexington  on  February  21. 
1976: 

Many  coal  companies  make  extensive  iise 
of  vocational  schoola  and  community  colleees 
In  Kentucky.  If  they  are  to  continue  to  do 
so.  expansion  of  the  mining  courses  and  spe- 
cialized training  programs  offered  la  Im- 
perative 

The  problem  is  not  that  young  people 
do  not  want  to  go  into  the  mines.  More 
young  people  than  ever  are  enrolling  in 
mining  training  as  a  way  to  obtain  a  Job 
that  is  in  demand  and  pays  well 

More  funds,  however,  must  be  directed 
to  properly  train  those  who  desire  to  be- 
come miners. 

Most  of  the  workers  must  be  skilled  m 
a  variety  of  jobs.  Most  of  the  skills  used 
in  one  type  of  mine  are  not  interchange- 
able with  those  in  other  types  of  mines. 
There  Is  also  the  need  for  all  persons  to 


be  trained  in  safety,  and  many  to  be 
trained  in  environmental  skills. 

The  State  Ixiard  of  vocational  educa- 
tion in  Kentucky  and  local  .schCK:ils  mast 
make  much  greater  efforts  than  they  are 
making  now  to  offer  such  programs. 
Some  of  tlie  other  coal  producing  States 
have  made  a  concerted  effort  to  fund 
these  programs  and  with  great  success. 
They  are  far  ahead  of  Kentucky. 

Dr.  Clarence  Burdette,  director  of  vo- 
cational education  in  West  Virginia,  tes- 
tified in  Lexington  that — 

The  Increase  In  the  n\:raber  of  vocational 
education  pro^anis  for  the  trnlnlnp  of  peo- 
ple in  coal  mlnliif,;  and  related  skills  has  been 
phenomenal.  We  are  presently  oJTerlng  a  total 
of  63  vocational  education  pnigrams  of  one 
type  or  another  In  mlnlnt;  occupations.  Fhe 
mining  Industry  looks  almo.st  totally  to  vo- 
cational education  to  meet  Its  needs  for 
trained  personnel. 

I  would  like  this  tj-pe  of  effort  to  be 
made  in  Kentucky,  and  in  all  the  con) 
producing  States.  Mining  has  the  poten- 
tial to  provide  a  decent  living  to  many 
young  people,  and  our  State  vocational 
boards  should  not  deprive  them  of  this 
opportunity, 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  cited  my  own 
State  as  but  one  example  of  how  voca- 
tional education  must  be  encouraged  to 
update  its  course  offerings  and  to  direct 
its  efforts  to  fields  whore  the  jobs  wUl  be 
in  the  ftiture.  We  hope  that  the  amend- 
ments contained  In  the  committee  bill 
will  assLst  States  In  this  task. 

The  committee  bill  al.so  contain* 
amendments  dealing  with  sex  st-ereotyp- 
ing  and  sex  discrimination.  The  commit- 
tee conducted  separate  hearings  on  thl.^ 
ts.sue,  and  the  amendments  which  ap- 
pear In  the  committee  bill  result  from 
tho.se  hearings.  The.se  amendments  will 
require  States  to  initiate  policlp<  <\n6 
programs  to  eliminate'  any  sex  stereotyp- 
ing or  sex  discrimination  which  exists  in 
their  vocational  program.*; 

The  committee  bill  amends  the  con- 
sumer and  homemaking  education  pro- 
gram by  changing  the  title  and  by  re- 
serving 25  percent  of  the  new  appropri- 
ations to  the  Commissioner.  The.se 
amendments  also  encourage  the  partici- 
pation of  both  men  and  women  and  en- 
courage courses  in  family  resource  man- 
agement and  life  skills. 

Finally.  I  would  like  to  pay  tribute  to 
the  fine  work  which  Is  being  "done  by  the 
various  vocational  youth  organizations, 
I  have  always  been  impressed  by  tlie  con- 
tributions made  by  the  Future  Farmers 
of  America  and  now  the  newer  vouth  or- 
ganizations are  following  In  their  foot- 
steps. I  hope  that  these  organizations  will 
continue  to  remain  strong  and  vibrant. 

In  summar\-.  I  believe  that  the  com- 
mittee's amendments  to  the  Vocational 
Education  Act  are  overall  a  balanced 
piece  of  legislation  They  seek  to  give  the 
States  more  flexibility  in  operating  their 
programs  through  consolidation  of  the 
categorical  programs. 

But,  thev  also  seek  greater  account- 
ability from  the  States  in  their  uses  of 
Federal  funds  and  greater  efforts 
towards  areas  of  future  job  needs. 

N.^TIONAL  INSrrrUTE  OF  EDtTCATION 

Regarding  the  second  title  of  the  bill, 
those  provisions  extend  the  authoriza- 
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tion  of  appropriations  for  the  National 
Institute  of  Education  for  3  additional 
years.  Those  amendments  also  require 
the  National  Institute  to  concentrate  Its 
resources  on  certain  national  priorities, 
including  the  improvement  of  student 
achievement  in  reading  and  mathe- 
matics 

Those  a,mendment  also  extend  the 
authority  of  the  Institute  to  fund  activi- 
ties though  the  research  laboratories  and 
centers.  I  would  like  to  mention  at  this 
pomt  that  I  have  been  particularly  Im- 
pressed with  the  degree  to  which  the 
laboratories  have  made  various  research 
results  available  to  local  school  districts 
in  my  home  State  of  Kentucky.  I  hope 
that  the  laboratories  will  continue  this 
fine  work  and  improve  on  it  even  further. 

Since  Congressman  John  Brademas  is 
chairman  of  the  subcommittee  which  has 
responsibility  for  the  National  Institute 
of  Education,  I  will  yield  to  him  to 
describe  in  greater  detail  the  provisions 
of  title  II  of  the  bill. 

MISCELLAKEOfS  AMENDMENTS 

Regarding  the  third  title  of  the  bill, 
those  provLsions  contain  technical 
amendments  to  the  Education  Amend- 
ments of  1974  and  various  miscellaneous 
amendments.  The  most  important  of  the 
miscellaneous  amendments  restore  .sec- 
tion 2  impact  aid  school  districts  to  full 
payments  of  entitlements  and  authorize 
appropriations  to  hold  States  harmle.ss 
under  title  rv  of  the  Elementary  and 
Secondary  Education  Act  to  the  amount 
they  received  under  the  categorical  pro- 
grams during  fi.scal  1974. 

Another  miscellaneous  amendment 
permits  States  to  retain  funds  under  title 
IV  of  ESEA  for  State  level  guidance, 
counseling  and  testing  activities 

Those  activities  had  been  funded 
previously  under  Title  III  of  the  Ele- 
mentary and  Secondarj'  Education  Act 
and  will  now  be  able  to  be  funded  in  an 
amount  up  to  2  percent  of  a  State's  grant 
under  part  B  of  title  IV  of  the  Elemen- 
tar\-  and  Secondary  Education  Act,  I 
would  like  to  make  clear  that  the  activi- 
ties which  can  be  funded  under  this 
authority  include  all  of  those  which  could 
have  been  funded  for  guidance,  counsel- 
ing and  testing  under  title  III. 

The  other  major  amendments  In  title 
III  deal  with  maintenance  of  effort  and 
with  Federal  paperwork  problems  The 
maintenance  of  effort  requirements  in 
various  laws  are  relaxed  to  help  school 
districts  with  declining  enrollments  and 
to  provide  for  a  1-year  waiver  of  those 
provisions  in  exceptional  circumstances. 
The  paperwork  amendments  require  that 
the  National  Center  for  Education 
Statistics  to  become  a  coordinating  body 
for  all  paperwork  in  Federal  education 
programs  in  order  to  elimiiiate  excessive 
detail  and  redundant  requests. 

Mr  Chairman.  I  believe  that  the  com- 
mittee has  brougiu  to  the  floor  a  good 
bill.  And,  I  would  urge  my  colleagues  to 
support  it. 

Mrs.  FENWICK  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PERKINS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
woman from  New  Jersey. 

Mrs     FENWICK.     Mr.    Chairman,    I 


thank  the  gentleman  from  Kentucky  for 
yielding. 

I  am  happy  to  see  the  Increase  in  funds 
for  the  handicapped  and  disadvantaged. 
I  was  hoping  perhaps  that  the  matching 
provision  would  not  be  applied  to  those 
funds  in  order  to  enable  expenditures  to 
be  made  in  those  areas. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  That  is  correct. 
Mrs.  FENWICK.  But  I  understand  that 
the  matching  formula  has  been  adopted 
and  there  Is  no  hope  of  changing  It. 

However.  I  would  like  to  ask  one  thing, 
Mr.  Chairman,  If  I  may.  I  understand,  as 
the  gentleman  says,  the  present  appro- 
priation is  $565  million. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  That  Is  correct. 
Mrs.  FENWnCK.  Mr.  Chairman,  since 
the  birth  rate  has  not  been  Increasins. 
why  are  we  jumping  from  S565  million  to 
$720  million,  to  $973  million,  to  $1.1  bil- 
lion, to  $1.3  biiUon.  and  then  to  $1.5  bil- 
lion? That  is  triple  what  we  have  today. 
Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Chairman,  let  me 
answer  the  gentlewoman  by  statmg  that 
our  present  appropriation  is  $565  mil- 
lion for  the  fiscal  year  1976  and  S720  mil- 
lion for  the  fiscal  year  1977.  and  it  will 
go  to  $973  million  for  1978.  We  think 
that  the  gradual  increase  in  the  authori- 
zation is  ver>-  realistic.  We  are  hopeful 
that  the  Appropriations  Committee,  be- 
cause we  are  only  taking  care  of  less  than 
50  percent  who  need  the  training,  will  go 
along  with  those  authorizations.  They  are 
realistic  figures  and  that  Is  the  best  we 
knew  to  do. 

Mrs.  FENWICK.  How  do  those  figures 
get  arrived  at.  Mr.  Chairman? 

Mr.  PERKINS.  They  were  arrived  at 
by  the  committee's  best  judgment.  We 
discussed  them  in  committee,  we  dis- 
cussed what  we  have  spent  in  the  past,  we 
looked  at  the  growth  since  1963.  and  the 
expenditure  since  1963.  and  we  projected 
accordingly  in  the  future  up  to  1981. 

Mrs.  FENWICK.  And  the  census  fig- 
ures have  been  used  to  see  how  many 
children  of  that  age  could  be  Involved? 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Yes.  We  have  taken 
that  Into  consideration. 

Mrs  FENWICK.  I  would  like  to  see 
that. 

I  thank  the  chairman. 
Mr.  QUIE.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  my- 
self such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  In  support  of 
H.R.  12835.  which  for  the  most  part  rep- 
resents an  extension  and  rewriting  of 
the  Vocational  Education  Act  of  1963  It 
was  reported  from  our  committee  with- 
out a  dissenting  vote,  w^hlch  Is  in  the 
tradition  of  bipartisan  support  for  voca- 
tional education. 

That  does  not  mean  that  there  were 
no  issues  of  consequence  represented  by 
this  bill.  On  the  contrarj-.  the  bill  makes 
some  important  changes  in  the  existing 
act,  some  of  which  I  would  like  briefly 
to  discuss,  although  It  does  not  attempt 
to  restructure  State  administration  of 
vocational  programs.  It  does  make  signif- 
icant progress  toward  tying  more  close- 
ly together  such  related  programs  as 
vocational  education,  vocational  rehabil- 
itation, and  manpower  training  under 
the  Comprehensive  Emplojonent  and 
Training  Act.  It  also  vastly  simplifies  the 


State  administrative  requirements  under 
vocational  education  and  consolidates  a 
considerable  number  of  separate  author- 
izations into  a  single  State  grant.  Thus 
it  attempts  to  focus  the  evaluation  and 
reporting  requirements  of  the  State  on 
the  essential  items  by  which  we  can 
measure  progress  under  the  act.  and  to 
give  States  and  localities  far  more  flexi- 
bility in  tailoring  program  fimds  to  meet 
needs  which  vary  and  change  from  place 
to  place  and  time  to  time 

There  was  unhappiness  in  some  quar- 
ters with  certain  features  of  this  bill, 
just  as  there  was  with  the  1963  act  and 
the  1968  amendments.  No  doubt  we  can 
work  out  the  objections  during  the 
amendment  stage. 

The  dual  role  of  homemaker  and 
breadwinner  has  become  prevalent  for 
both  men  and  women.  The  bill  seeks  to 
build  on  this  foundation  of  performance. 
In  these  days  when  the  limited  ability 
of  the  Federal  Government  to  bring 
about  genuine  change  through  ambitious 
social  programs  is  more  and  more  recog- 
nized. It  Is  both  useful  and  satisfying 
to  be  able  to  report  a  success  spurred  by 
Federal  legislation.  The  Federal  Voca- 
tional Education  Act,  although  it  pro- 
vides less  than  20  percent  of  the  funds 
for  public  vocational  education,  has 
proved  to  be  an  effective  change  agent — 
one  which  has  helped  bring  about  vast 
and  constructive  changes  in  vocational 
education. 

In  1962  when  our  committee  started 
working  on  a  totally  new  approach  to 
vocational  education  we  found  a  program 
which  had  changed  little  in  45  years  and 
largely  reflected  the  needs  of  pre-World 
War  n  America.  Only  about  4  million 
young  people  and  adults  were  enrolled 
in  vocational  programs,  largely  at  the 
secondarj-  school  level  and  nearly  two- 
thirds  in  home  economics  and  narrowly 
defined  on-the-farm  agriculture  courses. 
Thus  there  was  virtually  no  relation  to 
the  emplojTnent  needs  of  the  1960's. 

We  tried  to  turn  that  around  in  dra- 
matic ways.  First,  we  insisted  that  with 
the  exception  of  home  economics — and 
that  exception  was  hotly  debated — all 
vocational  training  must  be  aimed  at 
emplojTnent.  Second,  we  eliminated  the 
narrow  categories  of  training — such  as 
agriculture,  trades  and  industry,  and 
distributive  occupations — for  which 
funds  were  allotted  to  the  States  and 
opened  the  act  up  to  all  occupations. 
Including  specifically  the  oflQce  occupa- 
tions, which  required  less  than  a  bacca- 
laureate degree  for  job  entry.  We  re- 
defined vocational  agriculture  to  include 
all  agriculturally  related  occupations 
which  we  today  describe  as  agribusi- 
ness, and  we  provided  for  the  appoint- 
ment of  a  national  advisory  committee 
to  oversee  the  administration  of  the  act 
and  report  back  to  the  President  and  to 
Congress. 

By  1967  when  we  began  to  think  about 
revising  the  1963  act.  dramatic  changes 
had  occurred  in  vocational  education 
which  had  brought  it  into  closer  aline- 
ment  with  job  opportunities  and  the 
needs  of  people  for  training  in  job  skills. 
Federal  funding  had  increased  from 
$51.4  million  in  1962  to  $273.4  million  in 
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1967:  total  support  had  inrreased  from 
$284  million  to  over  Sl.OOO.noO.OOn  En- 
rollmenUs  hart  jumped  from  4  million  to 
over  7  million,  with  large  Increases  at  tlie 
postsecondary  level  where  traininj:;  in 
the  medical  and  engineering  technologies 
is  largely  centered.  Some  attention  was 
beglnninK  to  be  Riven  to  the  special 
needs  of  handicapped  and  dLsadvantased 
citizens. 

However,  there  were  still  grave  .short- 
comings highlighted  by  the  National  Ad- 
visory CoimcU  on  Vocational  Education 
and  by  extensive  contjresslonal  hearing.s. 
Nearly  50  percent  of  enrollments  still 
were  concentrated  in  home  economics 
and  agriculture,  with  only  5  5  percent 
in  technical  and  health  occupations. 
De.spite  approximately  1  miihon  students 
dropping  out  each  year  before  high 
school  graduation,  only  137.000  students 
were  enrolled  in  1967  in  special  voca- 
tional programs  for  the  handicapped  and 
disadvantaged.  Thus  our  committee  re- 
port on  H.R.  18366,  of  the  90th  Congress, 
which  became  the  Vocational  Education 
Amendments  of  1968,  agreed  with  the 
conclusion  of  the  National  Advisory 
Council  that  "the  1963  act  has  fallen 
short  of  fulfilling  its  two  major  pur- 
po.ses:  First,  preparing  the  students  for 
the  world  of  work;  and  second,  giving 
particular  attention  to  those  with 
special  needs." 

Thus  in  the  1968  amendments  we  re- 
quired that  a  minimum  of  10  percent  of 
the  total  Federal  funds  be  spent  for 
special  help  for  handicapped  students 
and  15  percent  for  disadvantaged  stu- 
dents in  order  to  permit  them  to  success- 
fully complete  regular  vocational  pro- 
grams. Special  emphasis  was  given  to 
postsecondary  programs  by  requiring 
that  at  least  15  percent  of  Federal  funds 
be  spent  at  this  level.  We  put  the  Na- 
tional Advisory  Council  on  a  permanent 
basis  and  at  the  same  time  required  each 
State  to  establish  a  State  advisory  coun- 
cil on  vocational  education  to  help  over- 
see the  operation  of  the  programs.  We 
also  gave  special  emphasis  to  special  vo- 
cational programs  such  as  work-study 
and  cooperative  education  By  a  variety 
of  methods  we  sought  to  tie  vocational 
education  closer  to  the  practical  world 
of  work,  to  the  needs  of  people  of  all 
ages,  and  to  the  wider  community  repre- 
sented by  the  citizens  of  each  State.  To 
a  gratifying  extent — despite  all  that  re- 
mains to  be  done — these  efforts  have 
succeeded 

A  ma.ior  key  to  those  successes  may 
very  well  be  the  heightened  degree  of 
citizen  Involvement  hi  the  programs 
through  the  advisory  councils.  I  think 
thLs  is  creative  Federal  action  in  opening 
up  to  effective  citizen  involvement  edu- 
cational programs  which  often  tended  to 
resemble  closed  shops  or  closely  held 
corporations  in  their  operation. 

The  present  bUl.  H.R.  12835,  further 
strengthens  these  advisory  councils  by 
requiring  their  active  participation  in 
devising  State  plans,  and  in  requiring 
that  a  majority  of  their  membership 
be  noneducators. 

In  fiscal  1976  Congress  appropriated 
$562  3  million  for  the  vocational  edu- 
cation programs  embodied  in  H.R  12835. 
Total  Federal.  State  and  local  support 


for  tliese  progran^s  Is  around  $4,000,000- 
000  and  enrollment'^  m  sei-ondiiry,  post- 
secondar>',  and  adult  prt)Krams  Ls  be- 
tween 15  and  16  million,  of  which  about 
1,800.000  are  at  Uie  tx)stseiondary  level. 
About  44  percent  of  all  community  col- 
lege student.';  are  enrolled  in  occupational 
programs,  compared  to  only  13  percent 
in  1969.  Excluding  homcmakliiK  courses, 
about  one-third  of  all  secondary  school 
students  are  enrolled  in  vocational 
courses,  compared  to  less  than  12  percent 
In  1965. 

By  1974  over  234.000  handicapped  stu- 
dents were  enrolled  in  special  vocational 
programs  and  over  1,600.000  disadvan- 
taged students  were  in  .special  programs. 
Fully  as  significant  a.s  Increased  fi- 
nancial support  and  Increased  enroll- 
ments is  the  tremendous  Increase  in  the 
number,  variety.  a:id  quality  of  course 
offerings  in  vocational  education  at  all 
levels.  These  are  fully  documented  in  the 
committee  report  on  this  bill.  Still,  there 
are  needs  not  being  met.  Fully  46  percent 
of  vocational  students  in  our  Nation's 
rural  areas  are  in  schools  with  five  or  less 
vocational  programs,  and  14  percent  of 
urban  vocational  students  are  in  such 
schooLs. 

H.R.   12835   Ls   designed   to  help   con- 
tinue this  progres.-;  toward  meeting  the 
needs  of  all  our  citizens  for  vocational 
education.   To   assure   adequate   atten- 
tion to  the  needs  of  handicapped  and 
disadvantaged  persons  it  mcreases  the 
minimum  of   Federal   funds   for  disad- 
vanta"ged  to  25  percent  of  the  total,  and 
requires  50-50  matching  with  State  and 
local   funds  of   Federal  funds   for  both 
these  purposes.  It  focuses  attention  upon 
program  evaluation  and  requires  a  fol- 
lowup  of  persons  who  leave  or  complete 
vocational  programs  to  check  job  place- 
ment and  employment  success,  and  a  f  ol- 
lowup  with  employers  to  check  job  per- 
formance   It  enlarges  the  participation 
in  the  planning  process  to  assure  that  all 
educational  viewpoints  and  resources  are 
considered.  It  consolidates  all  categorical 
grant  programs,  while  retaining  the  con- 
ditions applicable  to  such  programs,  into 
a  single  grant — with  the  exceptions  of 
homemaking   and   consumer   education 
and  bilingual  vocational  programs  which 
are  left  as  separate  categories.  It  folds 
into  the  Vocational  Education  Act  the 
provisions   of    part   F — vocational    pro- 
grams— of  the  Education  Professions  De- 
velopment Act.  The  total  impact  of  the 
bill  Ls  to  make  possible  a  more  rationad. 
more  flexible,  and  more  effective  admin- 
istration of  vocational  education  at  local. 
State,  and  Federal  levels. 

As  I  said  at  the  outset,  this  bUl  makes 
a  start  at  bringing  together  vocational 
education  and  manpower  training  under 
CETA.  Tliere  would  be  crass  representa- 
tion in  each  State  on  tlie  Governor's 
State  Manpower  Services  Council  and 
the  State  Advisory  Council  on  Vocational 
Education,  with  each  of  them  including 
In  tiieir  respective  reports  an  estimate  of 
how  well  programs  of  vocational  educa- 
tion, manpower  training,  and  vocational 
rehabilitation  are  coordinated  within 
that  State  to  meet  the  total  training  and 
emploi-ment  needs.  The  vocational  peo- 
ple would  comment  on  the  St.-.te  man- 
power plan  under  CETA,  and  the  State 


manr>ower  people  would  review  and  com- 
ment on  the  vocational  education  plan. 
.\t  Uie  Federal  level  there  Ls  crossmem- 
bership  required  on  the  National  Ad- 
vLsor>'  Council  on  Vocational  EducatlMi 
,ind  the  National  CommLsslon  on  Man- 
[xiwer  Policy  under  CiTTA. 

A  National  Occupational  Information 
Coordinating  Committee  Ls  established 
involving  the  participation  of  the  Bureau 
of  Labor  Statistics  and  the  Employment 
and  Training  AdminLstration  in  the  De- 
partment of  Labor  and  the  CommLssloner 
of  Education  in  HEW  to  develop  a  com- 
mon occupational  Information  system 
utilized  by  both  Dei>artments  and  to  Im- 
prove coordination  at  national  and  State 
levels  in  the  u.se  of  proriram  data  and 
employment  data.  This  Ls  a  l)eginning 
toward  achieving  objectives  long  sought 
by  those  of  us  who  have  over  the  years 
proposed  establLshment  of  a  new  cabi- 
net-level Department  of  Education  and 
Manpower. 

H  R.  12835  is  designed  to  build  solidly 
up<.>n  past  successes  and  to  help  meet 
criticisms  levelled  In  the  General  Ac- 
counting' Office  report  on  Uie  adminis- 
tration of  these  programs,  as  well  as  to 
meet  needs  demonstrated  in  the  course 
of  the  exhaustive  hearings  conducted  by 
tJie  Subcommittee  on  ElemenUry,  Sec- 
ondary, and  Vocational  Education. 

Finally  — and  tins  hiis  tended  to  char- 
acterize vocational  education  bills  report- 
ed by  our  committee — the  auUiorization 
figures  are  well  witliin  the  limits  of  rea- 
sonable expectations  for  appropriations. 
In  fact,  the  authorizations  for  fiscal  1977 
and  1978  are  both  below  the  t/^Ul  auLior- 
ization  of  $980  If)  million  for  these  pro- 
grams for  fi.scal  1976.  and  they  slowly 
escalate  to  $1,475,500,000  m  fiscal  1981 
This  would  permit  a  continuation  of 
steady  growth  in  Federal  fimding  if  our 
general  economic  and  budgetjiry  situa- 
tion permits  it.  In  view  of  the  fact  that 
the  U.S.  Department  of  Labor  projects 
that  for  the  decade  1974-85  less  than 
20  percent  of  all  jobs  will  require  a  bac- 
calaureate or  higher  degree  for  cntr>-— 
which  means  that  almost  all  the  remain- 
ing 80  percent  will  require  some  type  of 
vocational  preparation — this  is  a  ver>' 
modest  bill. 

Mr.  Chairman,  except  for  .some  techni- 
cal and  clarifying  amendments  which  I 
shall  offer,  and  perfecting  amendments 
offered  by  certain  other  members  of  the 
committee.  I  fully  support  this  bill  and 
congratulate  Chairman  Perkins,  who 
heads  the  subcommittee  as  well  as  the 
full  committee,  for  hLs  arduous  and  ded- 
icated work  In  bringing  this  bill  to  the 
floor.  I  want  to  thank  him.  and  other 
Members  on  both  .sides  of  the  aisle,  for 
the  cooperation  which  has  marked  our 
consideration  of  this  legLslation  at  every 
stage. 

Title  II  of  H.R.  1283L  extends  the 
authorization  of  the  National  Institute 
of  Education  through  1979.  The  autlinri- 
zatlon  Is  extended  at  lower  levels  than 
provided  for  in  the  original  act  creating 
NTE,  which  was  passed  in  1972.  The  1972 
legislation  authorized  a  total  of  $550 
million  over  a  3-year  period.  The  bill 
before  us  today  authorizes  $:^60  million 
for  the  3-year  perl'^d  ending  in  1979 
Although   NTE   has   had   its   .share   of 
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problems  in  the  last  several  years,  I  per- 
sonally am  quite  supportive  of  the  work 
being  earned  out  in  the  agency  and 
know  from  conversations  with  a  gx)od 
many  of  my  colleagues  that  they  are 
also  impressed  with  the  caliber  and  the 
quality  of  work  which  h.is  been  insti- 
tuted by  NIE. 

I  am  jmrticularly  impressed  with  the 
leadership  which  Harold  Hodgkinson 
has  brought  to  that  agency  in  the  12 
montlis  since  he  became  director  of  NTE. 
Dr.  Hodgkinson  has  brought  a  high  de- 
gree of  sensitivity  to  problems  of  the 
education  community  as  well  as  a  high 
degree  of  professionalism  to  the  work 
whirh  has  been  instituted  since  his  ar- 
rival. 

I  fully  realize  that  research  In  an  area 
of  social  policy  Is  much  more  contro- 
versial, and  to  some  more  threatening, 
than  work  carried  out  in  such  pure  areas 
of  endeavor  as  science,  medicine,  and 
agriculture.  Be  that  as  it  may,  it  is 
equally  true  that  the  most  pressing  prob- 
lems facing  thLs  Nation,  and  Indeed  al- 
most all  nations,  are  problems  related 
to  Social  policy.  We  may  not  always 
agree  with  the  results  of  the  work  in 
social  policy  areas,  but  it  Ls  tremen- 
dously important  that  that  work  be  done 
and  tliat  we  leani  and  benefit  from  what 
is  discovered. 

I  suspect  that  almost  every  Member  of 
thLs  House  is  concerned  about  a  number 
of  educational  issues,  including  the  de- 
cline in  test  scores,  the  degree  of  func- 
tional illiteracy,  and  the  problems  of 
disruption,  which  plague  s.-:hools  in  al- 
most evei-y  part  of  the  country.  We  can- 
not ignore  these  problems  nor  citn  we 
solve  them  by  just  adding  dollars,  an  ap- 
proach which  was  tried  10  years  ago  and 
did  not  meet  the  expectations  of  those 
who  supported  that  concept.  We  must 
make  an  investment  in  dLscovering  more 
about  what  works  and  what  does  not 
work,  what  is  really  happening  and  wh::t 
Is  not  happening.  The  amount  of  money 
being  spent  on  education  research  Ls 
small  indeed  when  compared  to  the 
magnitude  of  the  problem.s  which  must 
be  examined.  NIE  both  merits  and  de- 
serves the  supiwrt  of  this  body. 

During  the  several  days  of  hearings 
which  the  Subcommittee  on  Select  Edu- 
cation held  on  the  reauthorization  of 
NIE,  a  niunber  of  topics  ol  vital  interest 
were  discussed,  and  I  personally  learned 
a  great  deal  from  what  emerged  from 
those  hearings.  One  of  the  questions 
asked  of  Dr.  Hodgkinson  during  the 
hearing  was  t«  identify  for  the  commit- 
tee the  most  promLsing  programs  or  ac- 
tivities which  NTE  has  undertaken  which 
the  Institute  feels  have  significant  value 
for  the  future  of  American  education. 
The  Institute's  response,  I  believe,  is 
excellent;  and,  with  the  permLssion  of 
the  chairman,  I  would  like  to  Include 
that  in  the  Record  at  this  point: 

EX'^ERPTS  OP  TlZSTIMONY  GlVEN   BY   DR.  HaROLD 
HODGKJNSON,  DlKECTOR,  NATIONAL  iNS'l I'l  UTL 

OF  EDtJCATioN,  Before  the  Subcommtttee 

ON  Select  Education 

1.  BlUngual  &nd  Blcultural  Education:  Tbe 
NIE  Bilingual -Blcultural  Program  Is  directed 
at  providing  assistance  to  schiool  districts 
affected  by  the  Lau  Decision.  This  program 
combines  long-term  research  and  curriculum 
development    projects    with    surveys,    policy 


analysis  and  Information  dissemination  ac- 
tivities— the  latter  activities  are  designed 
to  provide  short-term  results.  Illustrations 
of  these  two  approaches  include : 

The  Alaskan  Beading  and  Language  De- 
velopment Programs,  developed  and  field 
tested  by  the  Northwest  Regional  Laboratory 
in  Portland,  Oregon.  Started  in  1973,  the 
Alaskan  Reading  Program  has  been  tested 
with  about  6,000  Native  Americans  living  in 
Alaska.  The  materials  are  de.slgned  to  bring 
the  children  up  to  proficiency  levels  In  Eng- 
lish through  the  vise  of  vocabulary  and  cul- 
tural conqepts  familiar  to  Native  American 
chUdren.  The  children  are  gradually  exposed 
to  words  and  stories  from  the  ''outside  world" 
in  a  manner  that  will  preserve  their  sense 
of  personal  integrity  and  cultiiral  worth. 

The  Bilingual  Early  Childhood  Program  is 
designed  to  orient  Spanish-speaking  children 
to  the  strengths  of  their  Hispanic  heritage 
and  the  richness  of  their  language.  The  pro- 
gram Is  based  on  the  pluralistic  theory  that 
a  child  may  remain  predominantly  Spanish - 
speaking  during  the  process  of  achieving  in 
English.  Under  development  for  several  years 
now  by  the  Southwest  Educational  Develop- 
ment Laboratory  in  Austin,  Texas,  and 
scheduled  for  full  publication  and  dl.?trlbu- 
tlon  in  January  1077,  over  40.000  students 
and  teachers  have  been  Involved  ii;  the  pro- 
gram's field  testing.  Although  the  materials 
have  been  available  on  a  very  limited  barl? 
over  $300,000  worth  of  materials  have  already 
been  purchased  by  school.  .  .  . 

2.  Experience-based  Career  Education 
(EBCE)  :  The  Experience-based  Career  Edu- 
cation (EBCEl  program  is  desiened  to  de- 
velop and  test  an  educational  alter'iatlve  for 
those  students  who  for  a  varietv  of  reasons 
are  dissatisfied  with  standard  high  school 
program.-^.  The  result  of  the  4-yep.r  experi- 
ment has  been  a  program  widely  acclaimed 
bv  participants  and  parents  alike.  In  1974-75 
more  than  1.000  student.s  and  400  employers 
m  four  cities  have  participated  in  the  pro- 
gram. Evaluatlc-R  Indicate  that  Etndent.i 
demonf^tnte  higher  or  equal  academic 
achievement  and  view  their  experience  a? 
considerably  more  useful  than  do  students 
in  standard  programs.  P\jrthermore.  60  per- 
cent of  the  students  went  on  to  cci'leee.  the 
same  a.s  the  national  average  Student?  par- 
ticipate In  a  career -oriented  program  that 
Includes  work  In  basic  skills — English  and 
mathematics — and  work  in  the  communitv 
In  one  model,  career  development  ha?  two 
part-s — exploration  and  speclalleatlon.  In  the 
exploration  phase,  the  student  select.?  an  area 
of  Interest  and  acquires  a  variety  of  expe- 
rience !n  that  area.  For  example,  if  a  student 
selects  "law  and  jiistlce"  for  a  12-week  nrrlod 
he  or  she  will  work  one  nr  two  dav^  a  week  In 
the  police  station,  in  the  district  attorney's 
office,  and  at  the  city  prison  For  the  next  12 
weeks,  the  student  selects  another  explora- 
tion area  such  as  health  and  works  in  a  com- 
munity health  center  or  in  a  hospital  job. 

At  the  end  of  the  period,  the  student  may 
have  developed  a  special  interest  In  be- 
coming a  medical  technician.  One  such  stu- 
dent has  become  the  ycungest  certified  emer- 
gency medical  tchr.ic'an  in  the  country 

A  joint  NTE-OE  dissemination  panel  has 
reviewed  EBCE  in  the  four  schools  and 
Judged  It  an  exemplary  project  worthy  of 
supfKirt  In  addition  to  NTE  si.ipport  the 
Office  of  Education's  Division  of  Occupation- 
al and  Adult  Education  expects  to  provide 
$6  million  for  vocational  educators  In  schools 
around  the  countn.-  to  adopt  or  adapt  EBCE 
for  each  of  the  next  three  years  EBCE-Uke 
programs  wUl  be  started  In  schools  in  at 
least  42  states  By  1978  we  expect  EBCE  to 
be  a  viable  alternative  for  any  high  school  In 
the  Nation  Interested  in  a  career-oriented 
alternative  for  Its  students 

3.  Improving  Dissemination  and  Utilization 
of  Educational  Rd.-D:  The  results  of  educa- 
tional research  and  development  (RADl  have 
been  far  less  helpful   to  schools  than   they 


might  be.  Information  on  these  results  has 
not  generally  been  put  into  forms  useful  to 
teachers  and  administrators.  .  .  .  NIE  is  tak- 
ing a  variety  of  approaches  to  this  centrally 
important  problem : 

a  With  the  aim  of  improving  the  quality 
of  information  on  the  results  of  educational 
R&D  and  sp>eedlng  and  broadening  its  flow  to 
user.  NTE  began  in  1975  the  Dissemination 
Capacity  BuUding  Program  in  10  State  Edu- 
cational Agencies.  .  .  .  This  new  program  al- 
lows field  agencies  to  provide  information 
search,  retrieval  and  Interpretation  services 
to  teachers  and  administrators  in  response  to 
their  needs  and  problems  .  .  .  In  FT  1976.  m 
addition  to  continuing  the  ten  projects  be- 
gun in  FTT  75.  a  similar  number  of  new  State 
projects  win  begin.  The  goal  of  this  program 
over  the  next  five  years  is  to  buUd  a  re- 
sponsive dissemination  capacity  in  every 
State  in  the  Nation  with  an  interest  in  im- 
proving Its  services  to  teachers  and  adminis- 
trators. 

b.  TW'o  other  programs  are  concerned  with 
ways  in  which  local  schools  deal  ■with  their 
problems,  making  use  of  the  results  of  edu- 
cational RA:D.  .  . 

The  first  program  aims  at  building  the 
problem  solving  capacity  of  schools  through 
a  combination  of  systematic  field  research 
into  innovative  schools  Eind  the  communica- 
tion of  the  research  findings  to  other  school 
people.  Initiated  In  1974,  this  program 
awarded  grants  to  agencies  working  with  33 
schools  serving  37,000  students  in  ma.ior 
urban  areas  across  the  Nation.  In  rural  areas 
effective  problem-solving  processes  ha%-e  beer. 
develoF>ed  over  the  past  three  years  in  Utah 
and  Arizona  with  diverse  Native  America  and 
white  populations.  Both  the  urban  and  rural 
approaches  begin  with  the  assumption  that 
research  can  help  schools  that  want  to  help 
themselves  and  then  proceeds  to  relate  the 
processes  of  research  and  development  to  the 
realities  faced  by  educators.  It  rejects  the 
"top-down"  assumption  underlying  so  many 
research  efforts  that  solutlon-s  can  'be  devel- 
oped by  one  group  of  people  in  a  laboratory 
situation,  p>ackaged  and  marketed  by  yet 
another  group,  and  used  effectively  by  teach- 
ers and  administrators  in  entirely  new 
situations.  .  .  . 

The  second  program  will  be  initiated  by 
NIE  In  1976  and  is  designed  to  achieve  a 
better  understanding  of  how  to  increase  the 
utilization  of  research  and  development 
products  .  About  six  competitive  awards 
will  be  made  to  State  education  agencies 
and  regional  school  service  agencies  e.g 
Boards  cf  Cooperative  Educational  Serv.ces. 
Regional  Educational  Service  Agencies,  etc.) 
serving  about  1.50  local  education  agen- 
cies. .  .  .  The  Institute  is  entering  into  a 
three-year  commitment  with  these  group>s, 
providing  the  incentives  to  create  alliances 
of  universities,  research  and  development 
organizations  and  State  agencies  that  will 
bring  research  and  development  products 
and  technical  assistance  into  the  school 
buildings 

C-entral  to  this  approach  is  the  as='amptlon 
that  the  effective  utilization  of  such  prod- 
ucts begins  with  the  problem  as  defined  by 
the  teachers  and  administrator  and  pro- 
ceeds by  offering  a  range  of  validated  prod- 
ucts to  solve  the  problem.  No  single  research 
and  developmciit  product  will  be  advocated 
in  this  program,  and  teachers  and  adminis- 
trators will  be  trained  and  assisted  in  select- 
ing and  implementing  the  product  best 
suited  to  their  problem  and  constraints  .  . 
This  program  adopts  a  user-oriented  per- 
spective and  aims  at  solving  local  problems 
through  the  use  of  any  appropriate  research 
and  development   product.  .   .  . 

4.  Issues  of  Occupational  Sterotyping:  The 
disproportionate  number  of  women  in  low- 
paying,  low-status  careers  is  well  docu- 
mented. NIE  has  sought  to  address  this 
problem  by  analyzing  the  processes  that  re- 
sult  in   women   choosing  lower   status    '  fe- 
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male"  occupatlona.  and  by  Identifying  ways 
to  counter  these  processes. 

NTE's  women's  programs  are  built  upon 
recent  research  which  has  refuted  many 
popular  beliefs  regarding  women's  affinity  for 
certain  Jobs  For  example,  women  are  not 
more  likely  than  men  to  be  concerned  with 
social  oompHnlonshlp  nor  have  higher  ab- 
sentee rates.  Furthermore,  the  women  who 
are  positive  about  their  worlc  and  child  care 
situations  pass  these  pKssltlve  feelings  to 
their  children.  Unfortunately,  until  recently. 
career  guidance  and  counseling  materials 
and  programs  have  perpetuated  occupational 
sterotyplng.  The  NIE-funded  Educational 
Products  Information  Exchange  (EPIE) 
Project  analsrzed  the  sex  orientation  of  over 
1,000  pieces  of  currently  available  curricu- 
lum materials.  They  concluded  (from  the 
materials  examined  that  women  were  pre- 
sented with  less  than  half  the  occupational 
choices  of  men.  This  occupational  under- 
representatlon  was  compounded  by  different 
treatment  regarding  grooming  euid  family 
responsibilities. 

In  response  to  its  findings,  NIE  Initiated 
several  projects  to  counter  occupational 
stereotyping.  It  developed  a  set  of  guidelines 
for  career  Interest  Inventories  which  offered 
concrete  methods  of  evaluating  standardized 
counseling  materials.  .  .  .  NIE  also  supported 
development  of  a  self-admlnlstered  learning 
kit  to  help  counselors  Identify  and  eliminate 
sex  stereotyping  from  their  career  guidance 
materials.  In  addition,  NIE  sponsored  a 
three-part  counseling  series  "Women  at 
Work"  for  use  by  career  counselors,  women 
counselee.s.   and  researchers.   .  .   . 

NlE's  '76  and  "77  programs  will  continue 
to  address  problems  of  occupational  stereo- 
typing In  two  ways.  FVst,  children's  televi- 
sion will  be  utilized  to  expand  career  aspira- 
tions of  children,  particularly  girls  and  mi- 
norities, consistent  with  what  we  have 
learned  about  Importance  of  childhood  and 
parental  attitudes  in  the  career  development 
process.  Second,  basic  research  on  economic 
returns  to  women  from  education  will  be 
Initiated  along  with  the  development  of 
models  of  sex  role  learning  with  strategies  to 
overcome  them. 

6.  PToviding  choices  to  parents  and  stu- 
dents: Research  does  not  show  ua  the  one 
"right"  way  to  teach  children.  To  the  con- 
trary we  find  that  different  students  learn 
best  in  different  ways.  In  cities  across  the 
Nation,  the  Institute  has  developed.  In  co- 
operation with  school  districts,  models  of 
parent  choice  systems  that  have  expanded 
the  range  of  alternatives  available  to  dis- 
advantaged students.  At  the  same  time  their 
models  have  allowed  teachers  a  degree  of 
freedom  and  flexibility  not  commonly  found 
In  the  public  schools.  Underlying  these  ma- 
jor field  experiments  Is  a  common  recogni- 
tion of  the  legitimacy  of  parental  and  stu- 
dent demands  for  educational  programs  that 
are  re]e\'ant  and  available.  .     .  For  example 

In  Minneapolis,  Minnesota,  the  Southeast 
Alternative  Education  Project  has  used  NIE 
funds  to  develop  five  different  model  schools 
In  direct  response  to  parental  wishes.  Par- 
ents and  their  children  have  the  choice  of 
attending  any  one  of  four  elementary 
schools,  ranging  from  a  free  school  that  em- 
phasizes creativity  and  community  studies 
*o  a  traditional  school  with  a  strong  em- 
phasis upon  basic  skills,  and  three  "schools- 
wlthln-a-school"  at  the  secondary  level. 
These  choices  have  been  so  attractive  that 
approximately  40  percent  of  the  parents  have 
sent  their  children  to  school  outside  of  their 
Immediate  neighborhood  The  Minneapolis 
Project  has  become  a  lighthouse  district  to 
other  urban  schools  seeking  ways  to  better 
serve  diverse  populations;  and,  most  Im- 
portantly, It  Ls  now  being  diffused  through- 
out the  district  with  state  and  local  money 
as  the  NTE  experimental  support  Is  with- 
drawn. 


in  San  Jose.  California,  over  9.000  school 
children  have  a  choice  of  55  different  pro- 
grams in  eight  elementary  and  four  middle 
schools  Some  school  buildings  o.Ter  as  many 
as  ten  programs  to  meet  tlie  range  of  needs 
In  the  neighborhood.  Nevertheless,  between 
10  and  15  jjercent  of  the  parents  choose  to 
have  their  children  bu.sed  to  programs  In 
schools  outside  of  their  neighborhood.  The 
parental  support  for  the  project,  determined 
by  a  third-party  evaluator.  remains  enthu- 
siastic: 94  percent  supported  the  concept  and 
practice  of  choice:  88  percent  agreed  that 
the  schools  will  Improve  because  of  parental 
choice;  and  73  percent  believe  that  their 
child  was  receiving  a  "very  good"  or  "good" 
education.  ...  A  survey  of  the  teachers'  views 
revealed  that-  60  percent  felt  that  their 
Influence  on  school  policy  had  Increased;  86 
percent  believed  that  the  project  has  a  posi- 
tive Impact  upon  the  students:  Bind  69  per- 
cent were  pleased  with  their  experience  In 
the  project  .  .  . 

8.  SOiool  Finance  Reform:  The  School 
Finance  Program  la  aimed  at  conducting 
applied  research  and  delivering  more  reliable 
Information  and  technical  assistance  to 
State  Legislators.  Governors,  and  educational 
policy  makers  such  as  State  Board  members 
and  Chief  State  School  Officers.  .  Major 
emphasis  Is  devoted  to  meeting  the  unique 
needs  of  State  policy  makers  as  they  examine 
various  models  of  school  finance  reform  or 
adapt  new  principles  such  as  municipal 
over-burden  Indexes 

There  are  two  major  components  to  this 
program.  In  the  first,  activities  are  aimed  at 
State-wide  finance  change.  The  National 
Conference  of  State  Legislators  Is  under 
contract  to  review  and  evaluate  the  progress 
of  several  finance  models  as  they  were  Im- 
plemented In  ten  State-s.  Preliminary,-  findings 
were  presented  to  over  200  State  Legislators 
In  four  regional  seminars  this  summer. 
Using  these  findings  and  the  responses  of  the 
legislators,  the  National  Conference  of  State 
Legislators  will  soon  enter  Into  a  more  com- 
prehensive phase  of  information  dissemina- 
tion and  technical  assistance  to  their  mem- 
bers .  .  The  Finance  Program  Is  also  work- 
ing with  the  Education  Commission  of  the 
States.      .  . 

The  second  component  of  this  program  will 
explore  the  nature  and  extent  of  the  prob- 
lem of  with -In  school  district  Inequality 
This  problem  Is  fairly  recent,  having  been 
first  raised  In  the  1967  Hobson  v  Hansen 
case  nnd  subsequently  having  been  found 
tn  be  typical  of  majority  of  school  districts 
receiving  ESEA  Title  X  funds  Through  a 
contract  with  the  Urban  Coalition,  school 
districts  In  California  and  Florida  will  ex- 
periment with  a  school -by -school  budgeting 
system  that  la  based  solely  upon  pupil  en- 
rollment and  that  provides  great  discretion 
to  the  building  principals  and  teachers. 
F'nally.  a  field  study  Is  being  conducted  Into 
the  economic,  educational  and  social  con- 
sequences of  rural  consolidation  Beginning 
with  a  reanalvsis  of  the  original  Conant  data 
that  led  to  his  .stipport  for  large  schools  and 
rtiral  district  consolidation,  this  study  will 
then  examine  the  actual  outcomes  of  rural 
school  consolidation  in  New  England,  the 
Midwest  and  the  South    .  . 

7  Technology  and  Education:  Modern 
communications  and  Information  process- 
ing technology  [particularly  television  and 
computers)  are  having  fundamental  effects 
of  great  Importance  for  education.  .  .  . 

NIE  expects  to  be  responding  to  the  op- 
portunities presented  by  these  technologies 
In  a  number  of  ways.  .  .  ciome  .  .  .  ijx- 
amples  Include: 

The  University  of  Mld-Amerlca  open- 
learning  program  operated  by  a  consortium 
of  five  universities  In  four  states  (Nebraska. 
Kansas.  Missouri,  and  lowai  li;  now  In  Its 
first  full  year  of  operation.  The  program 
offers  eight  courses  to  both  credit  and  non- 


credit  students  throughout  this  region  who 
otherwise  might  not  have  access  or  ^aln  ad- 
mission to  traditional  postserondary  in- 
stitutions. As  an  experiment  In  uslu^  iniii>s 
communications  technology  to  equalize  edu- 
cational opjKjrtunlty,  the  program  relies 
upon  TV  programming,  with  scheduling  in- 
formation and  supplemental  materials  car- 
ried  In    ten   major   newrspaporp 

The  Educational  Satellite  Project.  ATS-e. 
was  maintained  and  expanded  by  the  Insti- 
tute from  1972  to  1975  and  grpatly  Increased 
the  outreach  capability  of  education  in- 
stitutions In  three  rural  and  sparsely  popu- 
lated regions  of  the  nation.  The  research 
knowledge  produced  and  the  "demon.stra- 
tlon"  effect  of  the  project  have  directly  con- 
tributed to  two  new  ventures,  a  Joint  USA- 
Canada  satellite  and  the  Public  Service  Satel- 
lite Consortium  deslk'tied  to  promote  and 
facilitate  the  social  and  educational  u.ses  of 
satellites.  The  uses  of  the  satellite  have  been 
Impressive  In  Alaska,  about  1.800  Native 
Americans  living  In  Isolated  villages  received 
language  development  and  health  Instruction 
along  with  cultural  and  community  .service 
programs  In  Appalarhla.  1.200  teachers  In 
eight  states  received  graduate  credit  from  15 
universities  after  participating  In  satellite 
transmitted  tn-servl-e  training  courses. 
Finally  in  the  Rocky  Mountain  region.  Jifnior 
high  students  In  56  rural  towns  In  eight 
states  received  career  education  In.structlon; 
and  a  variety  of  other  co\irscs  were  viewed  by 
an  additional  2.500  students  and  1 .000  adults. 
The  development  of  new  television  ma- 
terials for  use  In  home  and  .=chool  is  an 
Important  part  of  the  In.stltute's  strategy  At 
the  Appalachla  Educational  laboratory,  a 
highly  popular  pre-school  TV.  pro^rram  has 
been  developed  and  pilot  tested  Building' 
upon  the  programming  and  instructional 
concepts  that  have  been  succe.ssful  In  Se- 
same Street  and  the  Electric  Company,  the 
Appalachla  pre-school  program  has  adspted 
these  approaches  to  the  culture  and  lan- 
guage of  the  children  In  the  region  TT.ese 
programs  have  been  beamed  Into  some  of 
the  most  remote  and  Inaccessible  spots  In 
Appalachla.  When  u.sod  In  combination  with 
trained  home  visitors  who  "circuit  ride"  the 
territory,  they  have  proved  successful  In 
helping  to  prepare  children  for  school. 

The  Education  and  Work  Program  will 
soon  begin  the  development  of  commercial- 
quality  T  V  packages  aimed  at  Increasing 
career  awareness  among  elementarv  school 
children.  These  materials  are  based  upon 
earlier  research  which  Indicated  that  chil- 
dren between  the  ages  of  nine  to  thlrteet; 
were  most  susceptible  to  career  Information 
and  that  such  Information  was  most  effective 
when  reinforced  by  parents  The  materials 
will  be  designed  for  home  viewing  as  well  as 
for  Instruction  In  the  schools 

Exploring  the  changes  In  school  mathe- 
matics demanded  by  and  made  possible  bv 
the  hand-held  calculator 

Investigating  the  usefulness  of  computer 
assisted  Instruction  in,  for  example,  begin- 
ning reading  where  the  complexity  of  the 
tasks  makes  It  particularly  useful  for  diag- 
nosis and  remediation  of  difficulties  experi- 
enced  by  Individual  students    .    .   . 

8.  Educational  MeaauTement  Rese.irch  and 
development  has  produced  a  soiphlstt<-<»tpci 
technology  for  measuring  the  aptitudes  and 
achievement  of  student,s  in  a  variety  of  sub- 
jects and  task.s  However,  much  remains  to 
be  done.  Most  existing  achievement  tests 
are  designed  principally,  to  allow  individual 
students  or  groups  of  students  to  be  ranked 
with  respect  to  one  another.  .  .  The  tests 
are  designed  to  be  usable  In  any  school,  they 
tend  to  emphasize  questions  that  are  ap- 
propriate to  the  common  eleme:its  of  a  wide 
variety  of  curricula.  .  These  achievement 
tests  .  .  are  not  well  suited  to  a  number  of 
other  Important  purposes- 
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a  Measuring  the  full  body  of  knowledge 
students  have  learned  and  thus  providing 
a  fair  basis  for  assessing  the  achievement  of 
students  and  schools  and  fitting  well  with 
"competency-based"  education. 

b.  Measuring  the  effectiveness  of  particu- 
lar curricula. 

c  Diagnosing  troubles  and  strengths  that 
Individual  students  have  as  a  means  of  help- 
ing them  Improve 

e  Meastu-lng  achievement  In  subject  mat- 
ter Independently  of  the  student's  verbal  fa- 
cility or  cultural  background. 

There  Is  great  Interest  among  educators, 
policymakers,  test  developers,  cvurlculum  de- 
velopers, and  others  In  developing  new  meas- 
ures serving  the  purposes  described  above. 
.  .  .  NIE  will  be  providing  national  leader- 
ship in  thl.s  area  by  such  activities  as: 

a.  Bringing  together  interested  parties  to 
examine  the  current  state  of  knowledge  and 
lay  out  research  needs  This  has  been  done 
already  In  the  areas  of  Declining  Test  Scores 
and  Test  Bias. 

b.  Supporting  research  designed  to  help 
develop  better  tests,  to  make  better  vise  of 
tests  that  have  been  developed,  and  to  avoid 
Inappropriate  use  of  tests. 

c.  Supporting  the  development  of  Improved 
methods  for  conducting  educational  research 
that  makes  use  of  test  results. 

9.  Competency-based  Education  [CBE) : 
Recent  studies  have  pointed  out  a  serious 
problem  of  functional  Illiteracy  In  students 
graduating  from  secondary  schools  In  re- 
sponse to  this,  at  leapt  six  states  are  moving 
toward  competency-based  high  school  grad- 
uation. .  .  .  Seventeen  states  have  mandated 
support  for  competency-ba'^ed  teacher  cer- 
tification standards  and  approaches 

Competency-ba'^ed  education  is  the  t«rm 
that  has  come  to  Identify  this  national  move- 
ment that  Is  seeking  to  tie  the  award  of 
educational  credentials  to  demonstrated  at- 
tainment of  competencies  The  movement  has 
emerged  so  rapidly  that  there  Is  little  avail- 
able Information  regarding  how  It  works:  Its 
cost.  Its  problems,  or  Its  potential  for  Im- 
proving education.  In  light  of  t>-ie  potential 
national  importance  of  CBE.  NIE  Is  under- 
taking several  major  research  and  develop- 
ment activities  directed  at  problems  asso- 
ciated with  Identifying  and  a.ssesslng  com- 
petencies, administering,  and  financing  of 
CBE  programs,  and  community  effects  and 
public  policy  Implications.  .  .  .  Findings 
will  be  put  In  forms  useful  V:i  educational 
policy  makers  as  well  as  to  practitioners.  .  . 
Specifically,  NIE  vrtll  carry  out  research  [In] 
three  major  Issue.?  of  CBE 

.  .  .  [Clompetency-basf'd  high  school 
graduation  as  Is  currently  being  Imple- 
mented In  the  State  of  Oregon.  Here  NIE  Is 
playing  a  dual  role.  It  Is  supporting  technical 
assistance  to  school  districts  to  define  those 
competencies  expected  of  students  and  to 
a.sslst  school  administrators  and  teachers  In 
developing  methods  of  providing  those  com- 
petencies to  students.  In  addition.  It  Is  .  .  . 
documenting  and  analyzing  the  Oregon  ex- 
perience for  Its  implications  to  other  States 
and  school  districts. 

.  .  The  California  Commission  for  Teacher 
Preparation  and  Licensing  Is  receiving  funds 
to  Identify  teacher  competencies  which  are 
related  to  student  achievement  in  reading 
and  mathematics.  The  results  of  this  study 
will  be  utilized  by  the  Commission  In  devel- 
oping a  new  teacher  licensing  system  in 
California  based  upon  teaching  competencies 

A  third  project  will  address  the  issue  of 
early  graduation  as  a  consequence  of  passing 
a  high  school  equivalency  examination  The 
State  of  California  {began  1  tlils  year  to  grant 
the  legal  equivalent  of  a  high  school  diploma 
to  students  who  piiss  a  proficiency  examina- 
tion administered  by  the  State  Department 
of  Education.  Early  gr.iduatlou  could  have 
significant  effects  of  great  Interest  not  only 
to  educators  but  also  to  State  and  Federal 
policy    makers.    Questions    include:    Under 


what  condition  do  students  take  the  e^cam? 
What  happens  to  students  who  le:ive  high 
school  early  In  t«rms  of  employment  and  or 
postsecondary  education  and  what  are  the 
community  impacts  of  students  actions? 
Does  early  graduation  have  an  Impact  on  fi- 
nance of  secondary  education,  particularly 
In  light  of  the  already  serious  declining  en- 
rollment problem? 

10.  Reading  Research  and  Development: 
Over  the  past  two  years  the  Institute  has  de- 
veloped a  comprehensive  program  of  research 
and  development  to  address  the  area  of  un- 
derstanding and  Improving  how  children 
read. .  .  . 

Conventionally,  the  process  of  learning 
how  to  read  is  broken  down  into  two  stages: 
The  first  stage  Is  primarily  concerned  with 
decoding,  the  process  of  learning  the  corre- 
spondence between  speech  and  text:  whereas 
the  second  focuses  on  comprehension,  the 
process  of  understanding  what  is  read  and 
being  able  to  use  what  Is  read.  Current  tech- 
niques of  reading  Instruction  have  em- 
phasized the  decoding  stage,  techniques  ordi- 
narily taught  in  grades  1-3.  There  now  exist 
techniques  that  appear  to  be  effective  for 
teaching  decodUag  skills,  and  there  is  a  great 
deal  of  new  knowledge  which  affords  further 
proml.se  of  being  usable  In  development.  On 
the  other  hand,  little  Is  known  about  how  to 
teach  comprehension,  or  even  how  to  define 
or  measure  it  is  practical  settings. 

.  .  .  iKjor  many  children,  reading  and  be- 
havior problems  pet  worse  at  about  the  fourth 
grade,  a  point  at  which  comprehension  Is  be- 
coming increasingly  important.  But  it  is  not 
known  whether  such  children  are  falling  be- 
hliid  bc-ause  they  have  failed  to  develop  suf- 
ficient Rtiency  In  decoding  or  because  they 
lack  comprehension  skills.  One  of  our  first 
tasks  therefore  is  to  find  out  whether  chil- 
dren who  gain  limited  but  sufficient  profi- 
ciency in  decoding  in  the  early  grades  later 
fall  behind  because  their  decoding  skills  are 
Inadequate  for  the  Increased  demands  of  the 
reading  assigned  In  grades  4-6    .  .  . 

In  addition,  issues  of  decoding  and  com- 
prehension will  be  addres.sed  through  basic 
research  on  "human  Information  processing." 
This  rubric  covers  the  efforts  of  many  scien- 
tists who  hitherto  have  not  dealt  with  edu- 
cation, but  who  have  developed  v.ays  of  ex- 
ploring the  comprehension  problem  Their 
InterdLsclplinary  approach  is  concerned  with 
how  people  acquire,  store,  process  and  pro- 
duce information.  .  .  . 

In  the  area  of  early  reading  (decoding) 
primary  attention  wrill  be  given  to  the  evalua- 
tion of  apparently  successful  programs  and 
U)  their  dissemination  and  to  the  consolida- 
tion of  existing  knowledge  in  order  to  de- 
velop the  specifications  for  even  more  effec- 
tive programs. 

In  the  area  of  the  middle  elementary 
grades  where  the  focus  Is  more  on  compre- 
hension a  survey  and  analysis  of  the 
kinds  of  reading  problems  that  middle-grade 
children  have  In  reading  Is  underway.  Its  re- 
sults win  be  used  to  Inform  program  decision 
In  the  NIE  and  will  be  widely  disseminated 
to  teachers  and  school  administrators. 

(Also),  fundamental  research  Into  process 
Information  and  comprehend  written  ma- 
terials will  be  supported.  As  results  from  the 
basic  studies  are  gathered  by  the  Institute, 
syntheses  directed  at  aiding  solution  of  the 
specific  problems  Identified  in  the  problems 
survey  ■will  be  commissioned.  .   .  . 

In  1974.  ill  reauthorizing  title  I  of  the 
Elementary  and  Secondarj-  Education 
Act,  the  Congress  established  a  very  sig- 
nificant 3 -year,  $15  million  study  of  com- 
pensatory education.  That  study  is  now 
well  underway  and  from  all  indications 
win  result  in  very  valuable  information 
for  the  use  of  the  Congress  in  reauthoriz- 
ing ESEA  in  1978. 

In  the  1974  act  establishing  the  NIE 


compensatory  education  study,  we 
directed  that  the  ESEA,  title  I  advisory 
council  advise  the  Institute  on  the  study. 
I  am  aware  that  the  National  Advisory 
Council  on  the  Education  of  Disadvan- 
taged Children  has  in  the  past  expressed 
serious  reservations  about  the  Institute's 
plans  for  the  compensatory  education 
study.  I  am  pu^ed  by  several  of  the 
Council's  criticisms,  including  csoncems 
about  the  timing  and  size  of  the  study, 
since  Congress  itself  determined  the 
nature  and  scope  of  the  NIE  evaluation. 

It  should  be  stressed  that  in  requiring 
the  Council  to  advise  the  Institute  on  the 
study  it  was  anticipated  that  the  Coun- 
cil would  provide  NIE  with  the  benefit  of 
its  experience  on  issues  to  be  addressed 
and  the  appropriate  manner  in  which  to 
look  at  them.  As  the  agency  responsible 
for  the  study,  the  Institute  is  free  to  ap- 
prove, disapprove,  or  modify  the  Coun- 
cil's recommendations.  Because  the 
Council  and  its  limited  staff  have  major 
responsibilities  to  review  the  operation 
and  administration  of  programs  for  dis- 
advantaged children  and  because  the  In- 
stitute has  the  technical  capabihties  to 
carry  out  the  research,  it  is  not  expected 
that  the  Coimcil  will  be  involved  in  over- 
sight of  the  study,  which  would  include 
such  details  as  proposal  WTlting  and  daily 
administration.  The  Council's  role  is  ad- 
vising on  general  policy,  not  implement- 
ing. 

The  reservations  of  the  Council  about 
the  study  appear  to  have  been  satisfied. 
If  the  Council  continues  to  have  con- 
cerns about  the  NTE  research  or  imple- 
mentation of  the  study,  it  should  feel 
free  to  express  its  views  publicly  at  the 
appropriate  time,  when  the  Institute 
publishes  its  findings  and  its  recommen- 
dations. 

Finally,  let  me  draw  the  attention  of 
the  Members  to  several  amendments 
contained  in  title  n  of  H.R.  12385.  I  am 
particularly  enthusiastic  about  the 
amendment  which  authorizes  the  es- 
tablishment of  education  extension 
agents.  It  is  my  belief  that  through 
mechanisms  such  as  this  NIE  can  enor- 
mously increase  the  effectiveness  and 
utilization  of  education  research  and 
development.  'We  all  know  that  too  often 
costly  research  in  almost  every  field 
stays  on  a  shelf  and  is  not  brought  to  the 
user  The  extension  agent  mechanism 
i.s  directly  aimed  at  meeting  that  prob- 
lem by  establishing  a  method  through 
which  that  interchange  can  occur.  In 
my  view  as  important  as  the  concept 
itself  is  the  requirement  that  wherever 
possible  local  residents  who  are  familiar 
with  and  accepted  by  the  local  com- 
munity should  be  hired,  if  qualified,  to 
serve  as  extension  agents. 

I  also  feel  that  the  establishment  of 
the  Federal  Council  on  Education  Re- 
search and  E>evelopment  will  be  sm  im- 
portant step  forward  tn  bringing  to- 
gether the  many  research  activities  of 
the  Federal  Government  related  to  edu- 
cation. As  it  now  stands,  a  great  many 
agencies  throughout  the  Government 
do  carry  on  work  related  to  education. 
In  almost  all  instances  that  work  is 
specifically  related  to  the  mission  of 
that  particular  agency.  For  example, 
some    very    interesting    «nd    innovative 
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educational  rroprrum.=;  have  been  devel- 
oped by  Liie  Defense  Department  for  the 
use  of  trainlns  six^cia'.lsts.  The  National 
Institute  of  Mental  Health  and  the  Na- 
tional Science  Foundation  both  carry 
on  mission -related  research  whlcii  often 
Ls  of  direct  application  to  a  broader  field 
of  education  than  JiLst  the  agency  in- 
volved. The  Federal  Council  will  serve 
an  Invaluable  role  In  brin^nnp  that  In- 
formation together;  and,  through  the 
designation  of  the  Director  of  the  In- 
stitute as  Chairman  of  the  Council,  pro- 
vide a  central  focus  for  these  activities. 
It  should  be  noted  here  that  tlie  Federal 
Council  Is  to  be  composetl  entirely  of 
full-time  Federal   officials. 

The  existing  NIE  legislation  contains 
a  National  Council  on  Educational  Re- 
search, which  is  composed  entirely  of 
non-Federal  employees  who  serve  to  set 
policy  and  provide  direction  to  the  In- 
stitute. There  should  be  no  misunder- 
standing about  the  roles  of  these  two 
bodies.  The  National  Council  remains 
In  a  policy  guiding  role,  a  role  which  we 
hope  will  be  even  more  forcefully  exer- 
cised In  their  future  actions.  The  Federal 
Council  will  not  serve  to  provide  policy 
guidance  or  direction  to  the  Institute. 
Its  charge,  as  spelled  out  in  the  legis- 
lation, is  quite  specific. 

Because  of  concern  which  the  com- 
mittee had  over  the  composition  of  the 
National  Council,  the  act  has  been 
amended  to  make  very  clear  that  the 
committee  expects  broader  representa- 
tion on  that  Cotmcll:  and  we  have  gone 
to  the  Icnpth  of  noting  in  the  legisla- 
tion those  fields  which  might  be  repre- 
sented on  the  Council.  It  should  be  noted 
that  there  is  no  mandate  that  each  of 
these  fields  be  represented,  and  we  would 
certainly  not  expect  that  a  retiring 
Council  member  who  is,  for  example,  a 
imiversity  president  would  have  to  be  re- 
placed by  someone  with  a  similar  back- 
ground. 

Finally,  I  should  note  that  the  legis- 
lation before  us  today  does  not  .specifi- 
cally deal  with  the  question  of  the  uni- 
versity-based research  and  development 
centers  and  the  regionally  based  labo- 
ratories. In  the  last  few  years.  I  have 
visited  a  number  of  these  institutions.  I 
have  come  awav  from  those  visits  with 
a  feeling  that  the  former  distinction  be- 
tween labs  and  centers  has  been  largely 
blurred  by  time  and  the  financial  re- 
quirements of  those  agencies.  I  person- 
ally think  that  the  distinction  is  prob- 
ably no  longer  a  meaningful  one  for 
most  of  the  institutions  involved. 

I  am  also  concerned  that  the  weeding 
out  process  amonr^  labs  and  centers  over 
the  pa.st  decade  has  left  large  geographic 
area-  of  the  country  without  any  insti- 
tutions: and,  conversely,  several  areas  of 
the  country  seem  to  be  overrepresented 
among  those  which  have  survived.  For 
example,  the  New  England  States  and 
the  Southeastern  States  lac'.:  both  labs 
and  centers.  On  the  other  hand.  Califor- 
nia has  four  institutions.  I  am  concerned 
about  this  trend  and  would  hope  that 
some  of  the  existing  institutions  would 
consider  voluntarily  relocating  to  fill  the 
geographic  gaps  which  now  exist. 

Title  in  of  H.R,  128.15  contains  a  va- 


riety of  technical  and  miscellaneoas 
amendments.  The  majority  are  techni- 
cal amendments  necessitated  by  errors 
in  Public  Law  93-380.  Many  were  of  a 
typographical  nature;  others  relate  to 
incorrect  cross-references  or  other 
minor  problems. 

I  would  particularly  draw  the  atten- 
tion of  the  Members  to  an  amendment 
which  will  permit  States  to  retain  up  to 
2  percent  of  their  grants  under  part  B 
of  title  IV  of  ESEA  for  guidance,  coun- 
seling, and  testing  activities  at  the  State 
level.  This  section  was  included  because 
of  a  concern  by  the  committee  that 
many  previous  services  offered  by  the 
States  were  being  discontinued  because 
the  changes  in  the  authorizing  level  re- 
duced the  funds  available  for  State  pro- 
grams. It  is  the  intention  of  the  com- 
mittee that  this  amendment  be  used  to 
restore  those  services  which  might  have 
been  lost. 

Another  amendment  to  title  IV  of 
ESEA  provides  a  separate  authorization 
which,  if  funded,  would  permit  the  small 
States  to  retain  the  level  of  funds  which 
they  liad  received  prior  to  1975. 

Title  III  also  contains  an  amendment 
directed  at  reducing  the  paperwork  in- 
volved in  Federal  education  programs 
Under  this  section  the  National  Center 
for  Education  Statistics  would  be  re- 
quired to  coordinate  the  collection  of 
data  and  Information  from  education 
agencies  and  colleges  and  universities. 
This  coordinatlve  role  would  apply  to  all 
ofiBces  and  programs  within  the  educa- 
tion division  and.  In  addition,  would  In- 
clude information  and  data  requested  of 
education  agencies  and  institutions  by 
the  HEW  Office  for  Civil  Rights.  This 
section  is  meant  to  apply  to  general  OCR 
requests  for  data  and  information  NCES 
would  not  be  involved  in  OCR  enforce- 
ment proceedings  and  requests  for  data 
and  information  which  flow  from  those 
proceedings. 

One  of  the  final  amendments  contained 
In  title  III  deals  with  maintenance 
of  effort.  There  has  been  concern  in 
the  last  few  years  that  declining  enroll- 
ments presented  a  particular  problem  in 
some  areas  with  respect  to  maintenance 
of  effort.  The  committee  has  included 
amendments  to  change  maintenance  of 
effort  in  a  number  of  programs  to  place 
it  on  a  per-pupil  basis.  In  addition,  an 
amendment  is  included  which  permits 
the  Commissioner  to  waive  maintenance 
of  effort  for  1  fiscal  year.  I  personally  am 
very  concerned  about  any  waiver  of 
maintenance  of  effort.  The  administra- 
tion of  this  provision  will  place  a  num- 
ber of  burdens  on  the  Commissioner  of 
Education  and  present  a  number  of  ques- 
tions about  the  application  of  this  sec- 
tion. I  wLsh  to  make  it  clear  from  my 
perspective  that  if  the  Commissioner 
waived  maintenance  of  effort  provisions 
for  1  fiscal  year  that  at  the  end  of  that 
year  the  district  or  State  involved  would 
be  required  to  restore  its  effort  to  that; 
which  existed  prior  to  the  waiver.  I  per- 
sonally would  hope  that  this  waiver  pro- 
vision would  never  be  ujcd. 

In  summary,  Mr.  Chairman,  the  bill 
before  us  today  represents  the  combined 
efforts  of  two  subcommittees  and  count- 


less days  of  hearings.  I  believe  it  i.s  a 
good  bill,  and  I  urge  the  support  of  tiie 
membership  of  the  Hoase. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  the 
gentleman  from  Indiana  (Mr.  Bradfmas*. 

Mr.  MEEDS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  '  Mr.  Meeds>  . 

Mr.  MEEDS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  ri<^e  In 
.support  of  the  Vocational  Education 
amendments.  H.R.  12835.  Tlie  bill  we  are 
considering  today  represents  a  distilla- 
tion of  2  years  of  committee  liearings.  in 
Washington.  DC.  and  around  the  coun- 
try. We  listened  to  professional  educators 
and  consumers  tell  what  is  working  and 
what  needs  to  be  done.  The  bill  respond.^; 
as  well  to  criticisms  of  vocational  educa- 
tion made  In  a  numt>er  of  studies  and  re- 
ports by  the  General  Accounting  Office 
and  others 

During  these  past  2  years  we  have 
heard  widely  different  appraisals  of  vo- 
cational education  programs.  On  the  one 
hand  we  have  heard  that  these  programs 
often  neglect  low-income  and  handi- 
capped students,  show  bias  towards 
women,  ignore  job  market  trends,  et- 
cetera. On  the  other  hand,  a  large  per- 
centage of  professionals  in  the  field  have 
stated  that  the  1968  amendments  were 
basically  good  legislation,  and  that  tlie 
problems  have  been  more  In  the  delivery 
than  in  the  concept.  As  one  who  worked 
on  the  1968  amendments.  I  prefer  to  be- 
lieve the  latter  view. 

I  believe  the  bill  we  are  considering  to- 
day spealcs  to  many  of  the  more  persist- 
ent criticisms  whUe  maintaining  and  ex- 
panding the  basic  framework  of  what  I 
believe  to  be  one  of  the  most  important 
federally  supported  education  programs. 

Everj-where  we  hear  concern  about 
jobs,  about  unemployment,  and  especially 
about  excessively  high  rates  of  unem- 
ployment in  our  16-25-year-old  age 
group.  After  a  long  period  of  seeing  a 
steady  increase  in  the  percentage  of 
young  people  going  on  to  college  directly 
from  high  school  with  no  effort  to  gain 
salable  skills  during  the  process,  we  are 
seeing  a  reverse  of  that  trend,  and  a 
sharper  concern  for  school-based  pro- 
grams tliat  mean  a  young  person  leaving 
school  does  so  with  the  training  he  needs 
to  fit  into  the  world  of  work. 

It  was  high  time  that  pendulum 
started  back.  In  the  early  1900's  about 
6  percent  of  the  jobs  In  this  country  re- 
quired a  baccalaureate  degree.  That 
number  has  increased  to  about  20  per- 
cent today.  Up  until  World  War  n  the 
number  of  students  going  on  for  post- 
secondary  academic  training  just  about 
kept  pace  with  the  demand.  But  since 
that  period,  the  college-bound  students 
have  Increased  to  55  percent  and  the  job 
market  has  not  been  able  to  absorb  them 
But  the  pendulum  Is  swinging  and  more 
effective  vocational  education  reaching 
more  young  people  In  more  useful  ways 
Is  an  absolute  must. 

This  bijl  moves  In  several  directions  to 
make  what  we  feel  Is  a  basically  good 
program  more  effective  and  responsive  to 
current  needs.  It  offers  more  fiexibility 
to  the  States  by  consolidating  a  num- 
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ber  of  smaller  programs  such  as  ex- 
emplary and  V.  ork-sludy  programs,  co- 
operative vocational  education,  and  resi- 
dential vocational  education  into  the 
basic  State  grants.  We  have  maintained 
a  separate  categor>-  of  lunding  for  con- 
sumer and  liomemaking  programs  but 
developed  new  language  to  encourace 
wider  use  of  thct.'^e  fund.s  in  food  and  nu- 
trition programt-,  family  re.sourcc  man- 
agement, child  development,  parenting, 
care  of  the  aged,  et  cetera. 

We  have  required  better  planning  at 
the  Stat?  level,  brmging  in  .lob  special- 
ists and  others,  more  extensive  evalua- 
tions of  local  program.^,  and  greater  ac- 
countability. The  best  piece  of  legisla- 
tion in  the  world  is  not  much  good  if 
there  is  no  way  to  make  sure  it  is  being 
earned  out  according  to  the  intent 

We  have  cliarged  the  States  with  mov- 
ing aggressively  to  eliniinate  sex  stereo- 
typing and  sex  bias  in  vocational  edu- 
cation. Along  with  that.  v.e  have  empha- 
sized greater  u.se  of  Federal  funds  to 
provide  vocational  guidance  and  coun- 
seling, so  that  students  will  have  some 
expert  help  on  all-important  career  and 
training  decisions. 

Finally,  we  have  made  a  number  of 
changes  in  maintenance  of  effort  re- 
quirements responding  to  special  prob- 
lems. One  is  of  particular  importance 
to  my  own  State,  and  will  allow  a  1- 
year-on!y  waiver  in  the  rtquueinent  that 
local  education  agencies  keep  their  own 
level  of  spending  constant  in  order  to  be 
eligible  for  Federal  fund.s.  This  will  be 
gi-anted  only  under  very  exceptional  cir- 
cumstances and  upon  proof  that  the 
school  district  has  made  every  possible 
effort  to  obtain  necessan'  financial  sup- 
port. Additionally,  we  have  targeted 
more  lunds — 25  percent — on  programs 
for  the  disadvantJiged. 

I  believe  these  2  years  of  work  have  re- 
sulted in  a  good  bill.  We  have  provided 
more  flexibility,  mere  accountability,  and 
strengthened  planning.  I  urge  its  adop- 
tion. 

Mrs.  MINK.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tlewoman from  Hawaii  fMrs.  Mink). 

Mrs.  MINK.  Mr.  Chairman,  more  than 
ever  vocational  education  is  being  .seen 
as  offering  to  individuals  valuable  op- 
tions m  tlieir  pur.'^uit  of  their  educational 
and  life  goals.  Vocational  education  has 
been  steadily  serving  a  greater  propor- 
tion of  our  population  as  seen  in  the 
Increased  enrollments  over  the  past  dec- 
ade in  vocational  education  programs  at 
both  the  secondary  and  postsecondary 
levels.  To  meet  tills  growing  demand  for 
services,  we  need  to  expand  our  voca- 
tional education  programs. 

I  am  especially  pleased  with  the 
amendments  adopted  by  the  committee 
to  expand  opportunities  for  women  in 
vocational  education  and  to  eliminate  sex 
bias  and  discrimination.  I  am  also  grati- 
fied that  bilingual  vocational  education 
is  continued  as  a  separate  categorical 
program  and  with  the  expansion  of  the 
re\'ised  consumer  and  homemaklng  edu- 
cation program. 

H.R.  12835  continues  the  present  voca- 
tional education  programs  for  1  addi- 


tional year.  Effective  fiscal  year  1978.  the 
bUl  makes  a  significant  change  to  current 
law.  In  that  year,  all  current  categorical 
program.s  except  homemaking  education 
and  bilingual  vocational  education  are 
folded  in  the  basic  State  grant  program. 
The  separate  categories  of  research,  ex- 
emplary programs,  residential  schools, 
cooperative  education,  workstudy.  and 
curriculum  development  are  consolidated 
into  a  single  program  the  purpose  of 
whicii  Is  to  give  States  more  flexibility 
in  determining  how  much  it  wants  to 
spend  on  tliese  programs 

Tills  consolidated  approach  could  have 
meant  a  loss  of  funds  to  States  were  not 
a  hold  harmless  provision  added  to  the 
bill.  Tlie  reason  for  this  loss  is  attribut- 
able to  the  fact  that  before  funds  are 
distributed  to  States,  5  percent  is  first 
set  aside  for  the  Commissioner  of  Educa- 
tion for  the  funding  of  tiic  newly  created 
National  Occupational  Information  Co- 
ordinating Committee  and  for  programs 
of  national  significance.  In  addition,  a 
maxinium  of  1  percent  is  set  aside  for 
the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affaire.  Using  the 
fiscal  year  1976  level  of  appropriations, 
the  total  sums  distributed  to  Suites  after 
these  reservation  of  lunds  are  le.ss  tiian 
those  allotted  to  States  in  fiscal  year 
1976. 

H.R.  12835  addresses  the  issue  of  sex 
discrimination  and  sex  stereotyping  in 
vocational  education  by  incorporating 
amendments  for  their  elimination  and 
by  providing  greater  opportunities  for 
women  in  vocational  education. 

An  analysis  ot  male  and  female  dis- 
tribution in  vocational  education  pro- 
grams enrollment  reveal  that  women 
were  concentrated  in  a  narrow  range  of 
courses  that  are  traditionally  female  in- 
terisive  and  low  paying.  Women  doniinaie 
progranxs  in  health,  home  economics,  and 
clerical  and  .■secretarial  ofQce  occupations 
which  is  reflective  of  the  female  work 
force.  Instead  of  providing  equal  oppor- 
tunities for  women,  current  practices  in 
vocational  education  t^nd  to  reinforce 
these  labor  market  patterns  by  perpetu- 
ating the  practice  of  preselection  of  occu- 
pation by  sex. 

With  more  of  today's  v.omen  working 
and  comprising  over  40  percent  of  the 
labor  force,  and  with  the  concentration 
of  women  in  lower  paying  jobs,  H.R. 
12835  will  help  to  break  the  curpent  en- 
rollment pattern  in  vocational  education 
by  opening  all  vocational  education  pro- 
grams to  women  anr  to  encourage  their 
participation  in  nontraditional  employ- 
ment and  trainirg. 

First  of  ell.  H.R.  12835  makes  clear  in 
the  declaration  of  purpose  of  the  act  to 
include  the  elimination  of  se.-:  discrim- 
ination. 

The  bill  also  amends  the  composition 
of  the  national  and  Statfe  advisory  coun- 
cils on  vocational  education  to  mandate 
the  membership  of  women  who  are  xpe- 
rienced  in  the  problems  of  sex  discrimi- 
nation and  stereotyping  in  job  training 
and  employment.  It  is  essential  to  secure 
greater  participation  by  women  in  pol- 
icymaking positions. 

Because  H.R.  12835  consolidates  all  but 
two  of  the  present  categorical  programs. 
States  wiU  have  an  important  responsi- 


bilit--  for  the  Implementation  of  the 
amrnHinents  to  e.iminate  sex  cias  and 
stereotyping.  Provi^uons  relating  to  the 
State  plan  and  annual  ac-:ountability  re- 
ports require  States  to  set  out  pohcies 
and  p'-ocedures  to  be  used  to  eliminate 
sex  bias  and  stereotyping  and  to  set  cut 
the  programs  which  will  be  offered  to 
overcome  such  bias  and  stereotyping 
Under  the  block  grant.  Federal  funds 
may  be  used  to  re\ise  and  develop  in- 
.structional  matenals  which  are  free  of 
sex  stereotyping  and  to  develop  special 
training  programs  for  displaced  home- 
makers  and  for  persons  who  are  seeking 
jobs  in  areas  which  have  not  been  tra- 
ditionaly  considered  job  areas  for  their 
sex.  Supportive  services  are  also  author- 
ized lor  women  who  enter  program.s  de- 
.signed  to  prepare  ihem  for  employment 
in  areas  which  have  traditionally  been 
considered  iimitec  to  men.  and  to  provide 
day  care  services  for  children  of  students 
m  secondary'  and  po£tsecondar>-  pro- 
grams, 

ESEA    IV    CONSOLIDATION 

I  am  especially  plea.sed  that  this  bill 
makes  an  important  technical  correction 
to  title  TV  of  the  Elementary  and  Second- 
ary Education  Act  to  assure  adequate 
funding  for  small  States 

As  Members  will  recall,  the  Education 
Amendments  of  1974 — Public  Law  93- 
380 — consolidated  the  old  categorical 
programs  of  school  librarie-s.  counseling 
and  guidance,  and  school  equipment  into 
a  prof.r.am  of  libraries  and  learnmg  re- 
sources. The  separate  programs  of  educa- 
tional innovation,  dropout  prevention. 
and  .school  nutrition  and  health  were 
consolidated  into  a  program  of  innova- 
tion and  support  services. 

A  new  formula  was  adopted  for  allo- 
cating funds  to  each  State  under  this 
consolidated  approach  based  solely  on 
the  numbers  of  children  aged  5  to  17  in 
each  State.  The  minunum  amount  or 
floor  which  guaranteed  adequate  funds 
for  small  States  in  the  old  law  was  in- 
advertently ehminated  from  the  new 
formula.  Primarily  because  this  floor  or 
minimum  allocation  was  not  transferred 
to  the  new  law.  17  small  States  includ- 
ing my  State  of  Hawaii  were  faced  with 
a  significant  loss  of  funds  when  the  con- 
solidation became  fully  effective  in  fiscal 
year  1977. 

The  fl.scal  year  1976  education  appro- 
priations bill — Public  Law  94-94 — cor- 
rected this  funding  problem  for  fiscal 
year  1977  by  providing  an  additional 
$11.6  million  for  that  year  .so  small  States 
would  not  suffer  a  drast  c  reduction  m 
funding  under  total  consolidation  As  a 
result,  small  States  like  Hawaii  will  re- 
ceive in  fiscal  year  1977  what  it  received 
in  fiscal  year  1974. 

Since  the  authorizing  law — Public  Law 
93-380 — covers  fi.scal  year  1978  ?.s  well,  it 
is  only  appropriate  that  an  amendment 
be  made  to  the  basic  law  itself  to  hold 
small  States  harmless  in  fiscal  year  1978. 
H.R  12835  adopts  the  same  hold  harm- 
less mecharjsm  contained  in  the  fiscal 
year  1976  education  appropriation  bill  by 
requiring  the  authorization  of  additional 
appropriations  sc  small  States  would  re- 
ceive in  fircal  year  1978  what  it  received 
in  fiscal  year  1974. 
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I  urgr  my  colleagues  to  give  their  sup- 
port to  H.R.  12835. 

Mr.  BLOUIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Iowa  (Mr.  Blotjin). 

Mr  BI.OUIN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  favor 
pa.'-sage  of  the  bill  before  u;.  and  believe 
it  would  go  fnr  toward  addressing  those 
needs  which  are  not  being  adequately 
met  by  current  legislation.  One  such 
need  Is  for  vocational  teachers  and  to 
remedy  this  situation  I*  Introduced  an 
amendment  which  was  approved  by  the 
committee  and  Is  now  part  of  H.R.  12835. 
I  would  like  to  explain  what  this  amend- 
ment Is  intended  to  accomplish. 

Vocational  enrollments  at  all  levels 
have  expanded  rapidly  during  the  past 
decade.  Wliile  the  number  of  vocational 
teachers  has  also  gone  up.  It  has  not  In- 
creased suflBclently  to  keep  pace  with 
enrollments.  State  directors  of  voca- 
tional education  have  described  the  vo- 
cational teachers  shortage  as  critical. 
Forty-three  States  have  reported  some 
degree  of  shortages.  It  has  been  esti- 
mated by  the  National  Education  Associ- 
ation that  vocational  teacher  demand 
exceeds  the  supply  by  38.7  percent. 

Despite  these  shortages,  httle  has  been 
done  to  entice  individuals  to  enter  into 
the  vocational  teaching  profession.  My 
amendment  provides  this  incentive  by 
authorizing  two  new  types  of  teacher 
fellowships  to  be  added  to  the  present 
fellowships  for  graduate  students  in  vo- 
cational education. 

The  first  new  fellowship  is  for  teach- 
ers who  have  already  been  credentlaled 
by  the  States  in  other  fields  and  who 
have  job  skills  in  demand  in  vocational 
education.  There  is  a  general  surplus  of 
trained  teachers  in  other  fields.  Those 
who  have  not  been  able  to  secure  teach- 
ing jobs  have  for  the  most  part  become 
retrained  and  employed  in  other  occupa- 
tional areas.  The  new  fellowships  would 
enable  certified  teachers  with  vocational 
skills  to  obtain  the  additional  course 
work  required  for  vocational  teaching. 

The  second  new  fellowship  is  for  per- 
sons in  industry  who  have  job  skills  in 
demand  in  vocational  education  but  who 
do  not  necessarily  have  a  bachelor's  or 
teaching  degree.  Such  awards  would 
help  alleviate  the  teacher  demand  and 
would  also  bring  In  people  with  needed 
skills,  new  ideas  and  experience  within 
an  industrial  setting. 

My  amendment  would  also  result  in 
better  coordination  between  the  courses 
in  which  teachers  are  being  trained  and 
the  courses  for  which  they  are  needed. 
The  Commissioner  of  Education  is  re- 
quired to  identify  areas  of  shortage  and 
make  awards  to  those  who  can  best  fill 
them. 

I  ask  for  your  support  to  H.R.  12835 
Including  this  amendment  which  is  so 
crucial  to  the  future  of  vocational  edu- 
cation. 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  support  of  H.R.  1235.  My  particular 
comments  will  be  addressed  to  title  n  of 
the  bill  which  would  extend  the  author- 
ization of  appropriations  for  tlie  National 
Institute  of  Education. 

First,  however.  I  would  like  to  thank 
the  distinguished  chairman  of  my  own 
committee,  Mr.  Perkins,  for  his  support. 


I  would  also  like  to  thank  the  dlstln- 
guLshed  ranking  minority  member  of  the 
Education  and  Labor  Committee,  Mr. 
QuiE.  for  his  important  contributions. 

Mr.  Chairman,  both  majority  and  mi- 
nority members  of  the  Subcommittee  on 
Select  Education,  which  I  have  the 
honor  to  chair,  have  worked  conscienti- 
ously on  the  bill  extending  the  National 
Institute  of  Education  and  I  would  like 
to  thank  them  for  their  efifort. 

PROVISIONS   or   TTrLE   n 

Mr.  Chairman,  let  me  outline  the 
provisions  of  title  II  of  the  bill,  a  title 
that  was  endorsed  by  more  than  60  edu- 
cation groups  and  organizations  during 
the  5  days  of  hearings  held  by  the  Sub- 
committee on  Select  Education. 

The  main  purpose  of  title  II  of  H.R. 
12835  is  to  extend  the  life  of  the  Na- 
tional Institute  of  Education — NIE — for 
3  additional  years  with  modest  author- 
ization levels  of  $100  million  for  fiscal 
year   1977,  $120  million  for  fiscal  year 

1978,  and  $140  million  for  fiscal  year 

1979.  The  total  authorization  figure  of 
$360  million  Ls  actually  $190  mlUlon  less 
than  the  level  authorized  for  the  3  years, 
fiscal  year  1973  through  fiscal  year  1975. 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  addition,  title  II 
contains  a  number  of  perfecting  amend- 
ments that  will  help  to  Insure  the  con- 
tl.iued  effectiveness  of  NIE. 

Briefiy.  title  II  would: 

First,  define  more  clearly  the  educa- 
tional problems  on  which  the  Institute 
is  to  concentrate  its  resources;  that  Is, 
basic  skills,  finance  and  productivity,  ed- 
ucational equity,  work  and  education, 
and  dissemination. 

Second,  strengthen  the  capacity  of  the 
Institute  to  disseminate  educational  re- 
search and  Information  by  allowing  for 
the  designation  of  education  extension 
agents,  based  at  universities  and/or  in 
localities  to  disseminate  information  or 
other  results  of  educational  research. 

Third,  strengthen  the  policymaking 
body  of  the  Institute,  known  as  the  Na- 
tional Council  on  Educational  Research, 
by  encouraging  a  broader  degree  of  rep- 
resentation on  the  CouncU  and  by  per- 
mitting the  Council  to  hire  independent 
staff. 

Fourth,  establish  a  new  Federal  Coun- 
cil on  Educational  Research  to  be  headed 
by  the  Director  of  the  National  Institute 
of  Education,  and  made  up  of  repre- 
sentatives from  all  of  the  Federal  agen- 
cies conducting  educational  research, 
the  main  function  of  which  Council  will 
be  to  report  annually  to  Congress  and 
the  President  on  the  status  of  educa- 
tional research  and  dev:lopment  in  the 
United  States  and  to  make  recommenda- 
tions on  how  best  to  disseminate  the  re- 
sults of  research. 

Fifth,  encourage  greater  coordination 
among  Federal  agencies  conducting  or 
supporting  educational  research  and  de- 
velopment projects. 

Mr.  Chahman,  the  amendments  to  the 
act  creating  the  National  Institute  of 
Education  have  widespread  support 
within  the  education  community  and 
were  reported  unanimously  by  the  Sub- 
committee on  Select  Education  and  by 
a  unanimous,  bipartisan  vote  of  39  to  0 
by  the  full  Education  and  Labor  Com- 
mittee. 


The  support  which  the  Institute  now 
enjoys  is  based  on  the  recognition  that 
If  we  are  to  solve  our  educational  prob- 
lems, we  must  invest  more  money  in  edu- 
cational research  and  development 

HISTORT     AND    PtTRPOSE    OF    NIX 

Mr.  Chairman.  Just  over  4  years  ago 
Congress  created  the  National  Institute 
of  Education  for  the  purpose  of  conduct- 
ing basic  and  applied  research  and  de- 
velopment into  the  teaching  and  learning 
processes. 

Unlike  the  OfTice  of  Education,  which 
provides  basic  support  for  educational 
activities,  the  Institute  is  the  principal 
Federal  agency  responsible  for  research 
and  development  in  education. 

Mr  Chairman,  the  need  for  such  re- 
search and  development  was  and  is  still 
clear. 

This  Nation  invests  nearly  $120  billion 
each  year  in  education — more  tlian  the 
total  U.S.  defense  budget — yet  less  than 
a  fraction  of  1  percent  of  that  total  in- 
vestment In  education  is  directed  to 
research  and  development  to  improve  It. 
By  comparison,  about  3.2  percent  of  our 
total  expenditure  on  agriculture  goes 
Into  research  and  development;  In 
health,  the  figui-e  is  about  3  6  percent. 

Mr.  Chairman,  even  with  our  large 
Investment  in  education,  many  problems 
are  evident. 

For  example: 

Only  recently,  the  Department  of 
Labor  estimated  that  24  percent  of  our 
students  do  not  complete  high  school. 

While  there  is  evidence  that  reading 
achievement  in  the  early  grades  Ls  im- 
proving, scholastic  aptitude  test  scores 
have  dropped  steadily  over  tlie  last 
decade. 

The  1970  census  data  mdicate  that 
some  7  million  school-age  children  speak 
a  language  other  tlian  English  or  a  non- 
standard dialect  of  English. 

And  school  costs  continue  to  rise 
faster  than  the  ability  of  many  States 
and  local  districts  to  pay  for  them. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  know  tliat  most  of 
us  are  deeply  concerned  about  tlie  qual- 
ity of  education  our  children  receive  and 
that  we  are  aware  of  the  crucial  contri- 
bution an  educated  citizen  makes  to 
our  Nation.  Accordingly,  it  is  Imperative 
that  we  make  a  det^rmiiunl  effort  to 
cope  with  the  critical  educational  prob- 
lems facing  the  Stat€.s  and  local  com- 
munities. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  am  confident  tliat 
through  supporting  research,  dissemi- 
nation of  re.search  and  the  intelligent 
application  of  the  results  of  that  re- 
search, the  National  Institute  of  Edu- 
cation can  provide  needed  lcader.«;hip  for 
the  Improvement  of  our  educational 
sy.stem 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  urge  my  colleagues 
to  join  in  support  of  this  bill. 

Mr  PERKINS  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
4  minutes  to  the  dlstingul.shed  gentle- 
man from  Wa.shington   <Mr.  Meeds' 

Mr.  MEEDS  Mr  Chairman.  I  take  this 
time  for  the  purj)o."^e  of  propounding  a 
question  to  the  chairman  of  the  commit- 
tee. I  was  the  author  of  a  malntenance- 
of-effort  amendment  in  the  committee, 
and  I  think  it  i.s  imporu^nt  to  note  that 
in  authorizing  the  Commi.'^sioner  to  waive 
maintenance-of-effort  performance  un- 
der very  specific  circumstances,  it  is  im- 


portant to  rscopnize  that  the  committee 
intends  this  autliorty  to  be  exercised  only 
in  instances  where  the  local  education 
agency  can  demonstrate  that  every  pos- 
sible effort  on  the  part  of  school  admin- 
istrators has  been  made  to  obtain  local 
financial  support. 

A  lot  would  hinge,  of  course,  on  how 
very  exceptional  the  circumstances  are 
and  how  that  Ls  interpreted  In  Wash- 
ington State  and  in  other  States,  under 
State  law  each  .school  di.strict  must  go  to 
the  voters,  in  some  in,"^tances.  for  special 
levies  to  meet  operating  expenses  over 
and  above  that  guaranteed  by  the  State. 
Further.  State  laws  prohibit  a  .school  dis- 
trict from  trying  more  than  twice  in  any 
one  year  to  get  voter  approval  of  a  school 
maintenance  and  operation  levy. 

I  would  afk  the  chairman  if  he  would 
agree  with  me  that  double  \e\y  failures 
in  area.':  jn  which  two  consecutive  levy 
failures  prohibit  t.he  issue  from  being 
voted  on  agam  in  that  year,  would  be 
considered  by  us  to  be  such  exceptional 
circumstances. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  I  would  agree  with  the 
gentleman  from  Washington  that  tne 
amendment  to  be  pa.ssed  certainly  covers 
the  situation  that  he  describes  in  his 
home  State  of  Washington. 

Mr  MEEDS  Mr.  Chairman,  members 
of  the  committee.  I  take  this  time  to 
point  to  what  I  consider  to  be  an  ex- 
tremely important  section,  section 
'O  ( 1 .1 .  on  page  99,  where  we  increase  the 
authorization  for  State  advisory  coun- 
cils. I  am  sure  the  gentleman  from  Min- 
nesota 'Mr.  QuiE»  would  agree  with  me 
that  one  of  the  things  we  found  in  our 
hearings  was  that  State  advisory  coun- 
cils were  not  being  utilized  and  were 
not  having  the  input  in  the  decision- 
making process  that  they  ought  to  be 
having. 

By  this  legislation  we  have  substan- 
tially increased  the  authority,  the  in- 
put, the  coordination  with  advisory 
councils. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  reuliy  want  to  take 
this  time  to  point  out  to  thase  who 
come  along  afterwards  and  appropri- 
ate for  this  bill  how  important  that  sec- 
tion on  authorization  for  appropriation.s 
for  State  advi.sor>'  councils  is  If  we  can- 
not get  the  appropriations  to  have  prop- 
er funding  for  counsel  and  for  help  for 
State  advisory-  councils,  they  will  be 
nothing  more  than  paper  organizations. 
Their  importance  under  this  legislation 
is  exceedingly  great,  and  we  should  rec- 
ognize that  we  must  appropriate  the 
money  to  give  them  the  wherewithal  to 
carr>'  out  tiiose  functions. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  the  dis- 
tinguished gentleman  from  New  York 
(Mr.  BiAGGi ' 

Mr.  BIAGGI.  Mr.  Chairman,  as  a 
member  of  the  House  Education  and 
Labor  Committee.  I  rLse  to  indicate  my 
full  support  for  H.R.  12835,  legislation 
which  extends  and  revises  the  Vocation- 
al Education  Act  of  1963.  I  wish  to  bring 
to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues,  an 
amendment  I  spKjnsored  which  was 
adopted  during  the  committee's  consid- 
eration of  the  bill. 

My  amendment  attempts  to  deal  with 
one  of  the  mast  fru.stratlng  and  persist- 
ent problems  facing  State  and  local  edu- 


cators administering  the  Vocational  Ed- 
ucation Act — the  proliferation  of  paper- 
work created  and  required  by  the  Federal 
Government.  My  amendment  seeks  to 
develop  a  new  strategy  for  eliminating 
this  headache  by  placing  the  burden  of 
IJroof  on  Federal  agencies  prior  to  their 
inundating  State  and  local  officials  with 
paperwork  associated  with  the  Voca- 
tional Education  Act. 

Specihcally  my  amendment  provides 
that  before  sending  out  any  reporting 
form,  each  bureau  or  agency  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government  must:  First,  provide  a 
detailed  ju.stifi cation  of  how  the  infor- 
mation will  be  used:  second,  compute  the 
cosi  and  man-hours  needed  by  a  State, 
district  or  other  educational  agency  to 
complete  a  given  form;  third,  tell  what 
.sources  and  amounts  of  money  are  avail- 
able to  cover  co.sts;  fourth,  make  these 
facts  available  to  those  who  will  be  com- 
pleting the  form;  and  fifth,  allow  for  a 
jjeriod  of  comment  before  any  new  form 
is  approved. 

My  amendment  is  consistent  with  the 
overall  objective  of  this  legislation, 
namely  to  give  States  a  greater  voice  in 
the  development  of  vorational  education 
programs  to  serve  their  students.  The 
key  to  effective  administration  is  efB- 
ciency,  and  a  reduction  in  the  time  con- 
suming paperwork  would  represent  an 
important  step  toward  better  adminis- 
tration of  the  Vocational  Education  Act. 

My  amendment  is  complimentary  to 
the  legislation  and  offers  a  new.  innova- 
tive approach  to  dealing  with  the  paper- 
work crLsis  which  per\ades  many  other 
agencies  of  the  Federal  Government. 
Both  the  Congress  and  the  administra- 
tion have  gone  on  record  in  favor  of 
reducing  paperwork  in  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment, yet  our  progress  has  been  far 
too  slow.  It  is  still  estimated  today  that 
many  .school  administrators  complete  an 
average  of  one  form  per  day  in  order  to 
comply  with  Federal  requirements.  I  am 
hopeful  that  the  newly  created  Federal 
Commission  on  Paperwork  will  consider 
my  amendment  as  one  po.ssible  approach 
to  reducing  the  overall  Government 
problem  of  excessive  paperwork. 

I  expect  H.R.  12835  to  be  approved 
today  by  the  House  with  my  amend- 
ment in  tact.  I  also  hope  that  the  man- 
date of  my  amendment  can  be  made 
adoptable  to  other  lepislation  and  other 
Ftderal  agencies  so  this  Nation  can  close 
the  pates  on  the  flood  of  paperwork  in 
our  Federal  Government. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  the 
gentleman  from   Illinois    'Mr.  Hall». 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  as  a  co- 
spon.sor  of  the  Vocational  Education 
Amendment.'^  of  1976.  H.R.  12835.  I  rise 
in  strong  support  of  this  legislation  con- 
tinuing our  commitment  to  this  very- 
important  segment  of  education. 

As  a  member  of  the  Subcommittee  on 
Elementary.  Secondarj-  and  Vocational 
Education.  I  have  personally  obsen'ed 
the  excellent  leadership  provided  by  the 
gentleman  from  Kentucky  (Mr.  Per- 
kins* in  moving  the  legislation  to  the 
House  floor.  I  also  have  seen  the  skill 
and  knowledge  the  gentleman  from 
Minnesota  'Mr.  Quie>  brings  to  the 
committee's  deliberations.  Our  commit- 
tee  is,   indeed,   fortunate   in   that   the 


chairman  and  the  ranking  minority 
member  are  able  to  work  so  well  to- 
gether. Through  this  process,  the  voca- 
tional education  amendments  were  re- 
ported favorably  by  the  Education  and 
Labor  Committee  by  a  vote  of  37  to  0. 

As  the  committee  report  states,  we 
held  37  days  of  hearings  on  vocational 
education  during  this  Congress.  We 
heard  from  many,  many  witnesses.  We 
heard  what  was  good  about  the  existmg 
law  and  its  implementation.  And.  just 
as  importantly,  we  heard  what  was 
wrong  with  it.  This  bill  expands  and 
strengthens  those  good  points  and  offers 
changes  where  weaknesses  have  ap- 
peared. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  bills  language  sim- 
plifies the  administration  of  the  act 
while,  at  the  same  time,  provides  more 
accountability  of  how  the  States  are 
spending  Federal  dollars. 

With  the  exception  of  homemaking 
education  programs  and  bilingual  voca- 
tional programs,  all  the  categorical  pro- 
grams under  existing  law  are  consoli- 
dated into  a  block  grant  to  the  States 
with  each  State  determining  how  much 
to  spend  on  various  programs. 

Our  hearings  brought  a  good  deal  of 
sUitistical  information  together  showing 
the  tremendous  growth  rate  in  participa- 
tion in  vocational  education  since  the 
enactment  of  the  Vocational  Education 
Act  of  1963  and  the  amendments  of 
1968. 

In  1974,  over  13.5  milhon  persons  were 
participating  in  vocational  education,  a 
jump  of  150  percent  since  1965.  During 
this  same  period.  Federal  expenditures 
increased  nearly  200  percent  reaching 
$446  milhon  in  1974.  Federal  dollars  have 
always  been  provided  a.'=  a  catalyst  to 
local  and  State  governments  to  encour- 
age them  to  spend  more  on  vocational 
education.  Statistics  reveal  that  between 
1965  and  1974.  State  and  local  support 
increased  more  than  500  percent  reach- 
ing $3  billion  in  1974. 

In  construction  of  area  vocational 
schools  and  in  the  number  of  vocational 
teachers,  the  trend  is  the  same.  We  are 
witnessing  an  impressive  increase. 

Mr.  Chairman,  as  in  any  successful 
program,  there  is  room  for  improvement. 
And  these  amendment-^  are  aimed  in  that 
direction  I  am  particularly-  pleased  with 
the  committee's  language  for  better  State 
planning  of  the  use  of  funds,  more  ex- 
tensive evaluations  of  local  programs  and 
greater  accountability  for  the  expendi- 
ture of  funds. 

The  GAO  report  last  year  on  voca- 
tional education  programs  in  selected 
States  pointed  out  that  administrators 
were  not  giving  enough  attention  to  labor 
market  factors  Enrollments  m  voca- 
tional education  courses  did  not  always 
reflect  shifts  in  emerging  job  opportu- 
nities. Thus,  our  committee  calls  for 
more  and  closer  evaluation  of  local  pro- 
grams. 

The  new  realLsm  of  the  budget  process 
has  resulted  in  authorization  figures 
more  in  line  with  what  we  can  expect  to 
be  appropriated.  For  fiscal  year  1976  the 
authorizations  are  $980  milhon.  For  fis- 
cal year  1977  the  figure  is  $720  million. 
The  authorizations  increase  aruiually  un- 
til the  fiscal  year  1981  level  will  be  $1.45 
billion. 
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Mr.  Chairman,  the  separate  category 
to  be  called  "Homemaklng  Education 
for  Consumer  Education,  Family  Re- 
source Management  and  Life  Skills"  en- 
courages the  participation  of  both  men 
and  women  In  the  programs.  As  the  com- 
mittee report  states: 

Home  economics,  with  Its  Interdisciplinary 
focvid  In  family.  Is  the  discipline  best  able 
to  respond  to  the  changes  In  roles  and  func- 
tions of  male  and  female  family  member.s. 

Mr.  Chairman,  as  a  cosponsor  of  H.R. 
5988.  the  bill  extending  the  authoriza- 
tions for  the  National  Institute  of  Edu- 
cation. I  also  support  title  II  of  the  meas- 
ure before  u.s.  Title  11  which  extends  the 
NIE  authorizations  for  an  additional  3 
years  clearly  defines  the  educational 
problems  to  which  the  Institute  Is  to  con- 
centrate its  resources.  The  chairman  of 
the  Subcommittee  on  Select  Education 
(Mr.  Brademasi  Ls  to  be  commended  for 
hLs  diligent  efforts. 

Mr.  QUIE.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  such 
time  as  he  may  consume  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Alabama  (Mr.  Buchan.^n). 

Mr.  BUCHANAN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise 
in  support  of  this  legislation 

Title  I,  which  embodies  the  vocational 
education  provisions,  is  the  result  of 
more  than  a  year  of  hearings  and  reflects 
the  very  deep  concern  of  the  members  of 
our  committee  that  we.  in  this  countrj', 
make  the  very  best  possible  use  of  our 
outstanding  human  resources. 

Through  these  amendments,  we  are 
seeking  to  address  the  vocational  educa- 
tion needs  not  only  of  young  people,  but 
of  older  Americans  who  find  themselves 
in  the  need  of  additional  training  and 
to  provide  ready  access  to  vocational 
education  programs  to  all  individuals  by 
eliminating  .sex  stereotyping. 

Many  Americans  do  not  go  to  college. 
Many  Americans  today  do  not  have  .lobs, 
yet  our  dally  papers  list  page  after  page 
of  help-wanted  advertisements.  We  need 
to  train  people  for  the  jobs  that  are 
available  so  that  each  individual  has  the 
opportunity  to  achieve  all  that  he  can 
and  to  become  the  most  and  the  best 
that  it  is  in  him  or  her  to  be.  This  is 
what  H.R.  12835  seeks  to  accomplish. 

In  my  own  State  of  Alabama,  88  per- 
cent of  those  students  entering  the  first 
grade  do  not  complete  college,  thas  voca- 
tional education  in  our  State  is  of  vital 
importance  to  these  young  people  and  to 
the  future  of  our  State  and  Nation. 

While  participation  in  vocational 
education  programs  is  growing,  we  have 
yet.  as  a  nation,  to  meet  the  needs  In  this 
area. 

The  legLslation  we  are  considering  here 
today  is  an  attempt  to  address  the.se 
growing  needs  today  and  in  the  future. 

In  an  effort  to  assess  where  we  are  and 
where  we  ought  to  be  going  with  voca- 
tional education  programs,  this  legisla- 
tion directs  the  States  to  formulate  two 
3-year  plans  for  the  vocational  educa- 
tion programs  they  administer  and  to 
evaluate  all  vocational  education  pro- 
grams in  the  State  during  the  3-year 
period.  Such  evaluivtions  would  then  be 
used  in  redirecting  and  redesigning  the 
State  proposals  to  strengthen  weak  areas. 

In  an  effort  to  give  the  States  more 
flexibility  in  meeting  their  individual 
needs,   this   legislation   consolidates   all 


present  categorical  programs,  except 
consumer  and  homemaklng  and  bilin- 
gual education,  into  one  basic  block 
grant. 

In  the  field  of  consumer  and  home- 
making  education,  our  committee  ad- 
dre.sses  the  needs  of  all  portions  of  our 
society  by  expanding  the  scope  of  the 
program  and  encouraging  participation 
in  these  programs  by  students  of  both 
sexes.  The  amendment  offered  by  our 
distinguished  colleague,  the  gentlelady 
from  New  York,  recognizes  the  changes 
which  have  taken  place  in  our  society 
and  directs  State  efforts  toward  educa- 
ting Americans  to  prepare  them  for 
their  roles  as  homemakers  and  wage 
earners. 

Title  II  extends  the  National  Institute 
of  Education  for  3  years  and  provides 
$360  million  to  the  Institute  to  improve 
education  In  five  basic  areas. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  urge  the  support  of 
my  colleagues  for  this  legislation.  It  will 
go  far  to  provide  better  educational  and, 
therefore,  occupational  opportunities  to 
women,  the  disadvantaged,  the  handi- 
capped and,  indeed,  the  majority  of 
Americans 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  California.  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  will  opjxtsc  the  amendment 
when  it  is  offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania    (Mr.   Eshleman). 

As  chairman  of  a  subcommittee  with 
civil  rights  oversight  responsibilities,  I 
have  waded  through  massive  reports,  ex- 
tensive documents,  and  reams  of  hearing 
testimony — all  criticizing  the  lack  of  ag- 
gressive title  VI  enforcement  by  those 
agencies  which  distribute  Federal  dollars. 
That  evidence  has  found  the  most  In- 
excusable foot-dragging  on  the  part  of 
such  agencies  where  even  their  own  In- 
vestigations have  concluded  that  dis- 
crimination exists  In  funded  activities. 
In  its  recent  rep>ort.  In  this  area,  the  Civil 
Rights  Comml.ssion  found  that  Federal 
agencies  readily  accept  recipients'  ex- 
cuses and  rationalizations  In  defense  of 
the  violations  uncovered.  Also,  the  Com- 
mission found  "protracted  and  unpro- 
ductive negotiations,  and  reluctance  to 
use  sanctions." 

Because  I  have  been  continually  ex- 
posed to  this  nonenforcement  side  of  the 
issue.  I  mast  suggest.  Mr.  Chairman,  that 
I  am  quite  frankly  astonished  that  there 
are  those  who  would  seek  to  undercut  the 
little  administrative  enforcement  which 
does  exist. 

My  respected  colleague's  amendment 
would  say  to  those  few  Federal  agencies 
who  have  dared  to  temporarily  defer  fund 
payments  before  the  conclusion  of  liti- 
gation or  a  hearing — "you  are  too  ag- 
gressive. You  have  overstepped  your 
bounds  becaase.  contrary  to  what  you 
might  think.  It  is  more  important  to  dis- 
tribute the  dollars  than  to  cure  the  civil 
rights  violations."  This  simply  cannot  be 
allowed. 

The  existing  Federal  civil  rights  laws 
afford  strong  and  effective  due  proce.ss 
rights  t-o  jurisdictions  before  Federal 
funding  can  be  terminated.  I  perceive 
the  proposed  amendment  as  going  much 
further  by  precluding  prehearing  tempo- 
rary fund  deferrals,  despite  the  fact  that 
such  temporary  deferrals  have  ben  spe- 
cifically upheld  by  the  courts  as  being  in 


conformance  with  both  F'cderal  .statutes 
and  the  due  process  clau.se  of  the  Unltid 
States  Constitution.  See  Board  of  Public 
iTistrtiction  of  Palm  Beach  Countv, 
Florida  v.  Cohen.  413  F.  2d  1201  (1969' 

As  one  who  has  observed  first  hand  the 
fact  that  enough  care  is  not  now  beintr 
taken  to  Insure  equal  opportunity  m 
federally -assisted  programs.  I  would  sub- 
mit that  it  is  simply  inconceivable  for  us 
here  today  to  strip  Federal  agencies  of 
an  enforcement  tool  which  many  believe 
they  already  use  too  Infrequently. 

Let  us  not  go  backwards  in  our  efforts 
to  insure  that  F'ederal  dollars  benefit  all. 
without  regard  to  color  or  sex.  To  adopt 
this  amendment  today  would  surely  be 
doing  just  that. 

Thank  you. 

Ms.  ABZUG  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  in 
support  of  the  Vocational  Education  Act 
amendment.  H.R.  12835,  which  will  en- 
able the  States  to  continue  their  many 
programs  in  this  area.  Vocational  edu- 
cation has  been  very  successful.  Enroll- 
ment has  increased  among  postsecond- 
ary  students,  the  disadvantaged  and  the 
handicapped.  State  and  local  govern- 
ments have  Increased  expenditures  jn 
this  area.  For  example  New  York  State 
has  raised  its  matching  funds  from  $4 
per  Federal  dollar  In  1965  to  $12  in  1974 
and  this  bill  provides  for  increased  Fed- 
eral funding. 

I  particularly  want  to  commend  the 
chairman  and  the  committee  for  ad- 
dressing the  problems  of  sex  stereotyp- 
ing in  our  vocational  education  pro- 
grams in  this  bill.  H.R  12835  Despite 
the  increased  participation  of  women  in 
the  labor  force,  they  continue  to  be  con- 
centrated in  a  few  occupations  at  the 
lower  end  of  the  pay  scale.  For  example, 
women  comprise  98  percent  of  the  pri- 
vate household  workers.  78  percent  of 
clerical  workers  and  59  percent  of  serv- 
ice workers.  The  average  salary  for 
women  In  1973  was  $6,340  as  compared 
to  over  $11,000  for  full-time  male 
workers.  The  earnings  gap  between  men 
and  women  continues  to  widen  with 
women  earning  only  57  percent  of  what 
men  earn.  Vocational  education  .should 
not  perpetuate  these  distinctions,  but 
rather  should  be  a  tool  for  preparing 
women  to  enter  the  many  higher  pay- 
ing, traditionally  male-dominated  fields. 

There  is  amplp  evidence  that  voca- 
tional education  has  not  been  concerned 
with  advancing  the  needs  of  women.  Al- 
most half  of  the  girls  and  women  in  pub- 
lic vocational  education  are  .still  being 
trained  in  home  economics  and  more 
than  one-fourth  are  being  trained  in  of- 
fice practices.  I  introduced  legislation, 
H.R.  12616.  which  would  require  each 
vocational  agency  to  set  up  an  ofTice  for 
women  und  would  be  responsible  for 
eliminating  sex  .stereotyping  in  all  voca- 
tional education  programs.  While  the 
committee  bill  c'.oes  not  provicie  for  the 
creation  of  a  separate  office  to  oversee 
the  elimination  of  sex  stereotyping,  it 
does  include  a^, specific  commitment  to 
this  goal  and  I  am  pleased  to  support  it 

The  bill  extends  participation  on  the 
National  Advisory  Council  on  Vocational 
Education  and  similar  State  advisory 
councils  to  include  women  with  back- 
grounds and  experience  In  employment 
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and  training  and  who  are  knowledgeable 
with  respect  to  job  discrimination.  This 
change  is  of  especial  importance  because 
the  advisory  councils  help  draw  up  the 
State  plan.  Programs  are  authorized  to 
review  Instructional  materials  to  Insure 
that  they  do  not  reflect  sex  stereot>T)lng 
and  to  improve  such  curriculum  ma- 
terials. 

Supportive  services  for  women  first  en- 
tering the  job  market  such  as  displaced 
homemakers  are  provided  as  well  as  day 
care  Eer\ices.  Guidance  and  counseling  Is 
also  included  for  women  seeking  jobs  in 
areas  traditionally  considered  male  oc- 
cupations and  for  men  seeking  jobs  in 
traditionally  female  occupations. 

The  committee  report  notes  that  the 
State  board  of  vocational  education 
should  designate  an  employee  to  coor- 
dinate the  States  effort  to  eliminate  sex 
bias  in  its  programs  and  to  report  on 
their  progress  armually.  Although  no  set 
percentage  of  fimds  are  earmarked  for 
this  task,  necessai-y  funds  should  be 
made  available  for  this  important  proj- 
ect. Finally,  the  committee  bill  directs 
the  Commissioner  of  Education  to  con- 
duct a  study  on  the  extent  to  which  sex 
discrimination  and  sex  stereotyping  exist 
in  vocational  education  programs  and  to 
report  to  the  Congress  within  2  years. 

These  provisions  will  advance  the  full 
participation  of  both  sexes  in  vocational 
education  and  will  prepare  our  women 
and  men  for  meaningful  and  decent  pay- 
ing jobs  in  our  society.  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  supF>ort  it. 

Mr.  MOTTL.  Mr.  Chairman,  over  the 
past  decade,  funding  for  research  and 
development  has  contributed  .substan- 
tially to  vocational  education's  cajjarity 
for  self-renewal.  There  is  an  urgent  need 
to  strengthen  policies  and  provi-^ions  for 
research  and  development  activities 
which  have  regional  and  national  signifi- 
cance. Through  the  Commissioner  s  share 
of  the  funds,  it  is  possible  to  achieve  cost- 
effectiveness  by  undertaking  researci^ 
and  development  on  common  problems, 
thereby  reducing  the  need  for  each  in- 
dividual State  to  invest  in  this  area. 
Additionally,  there  arc  problems  which 
are  truly  national  and  regional  in  char- 
acter which  need  to  be  undertaken 
through  the  Commissioner's  portion.  To 
accomplish  this,  a  .single  strong  and  ade- 
quately funded  national  re.search  and 
development  center  with  appropriate  re- 
gional and  State  linkages  can  provide  the 
critical  mass  of  talent  and  resource.'^ 
to  impact  on  priority  areas  such  as  State 
planning,  methods  of  evaluating  State 
and  local  programs,  dissemination  of 
educational  material.';,  more  efficient  in- 
structional system.s.  and  especially  im- 
proved delivery  system.s  for  disadvan- 
taged, handicapped,  and  bilinpual  learn- 
ers. Further  the  support  level  over  the 
years  and  proposed  in  tiie  current  bill  1'; 
not  adequate  to  support  more  than  one 
center. 

Second,  the  term  "renter"  Implies  ren- 
trallty  and  concentration  of  resources. 
Inherent  In  the  center  concept  is  the 
critical  mass  of  re.sources  and  interde- 
pendent functions  to  cost  effectively  and 
ariequiitely  ser%c  the  impact  on  voca- 
tional education  Problems  of  planning, 
coordination,  and  es.sential  functions 
such  as  dlsvsemination  and  information 


services,  arc  comiounded  if  divided  among 
several  "national"  centers. 

Third,  the  American  Vocational  As- 
sociation— composed  of  55.000  educa- 
tors— and  the  £?tate  directors  of  voca- 
tional education  support  the  current 
House  bill  lanfniagc  They  would  like  one 
strong  national  center  working  with  a 
%vide  range  of  appropriate  groups  to 
bring  about  change  and  improvement  in 
vocational  education  Evidence  of  the 
support  of  these  key  groups  for  a  na- 
tional center  for  vocational  education  re- 
search is  clearly  reflected  in  the  resolu- 
tions and  legislative  recommendations 
passed  by  American  Vocational  Associa- 
tion and  Sta'ue  director':  of  -vocational 
education,  the  full  text  of  each  I  shall 
ask  to  be  in>erted  into  the  Record.  Allow 
me  to  share  the  text  of  a  most  recent 
resolution : 

Resolution,  the  State  DrRECTORS  nr  'Voca- 
tional Eddcation.  Re:  Continued  Support 
OF  A  National  R.  &  D.  Center  for  'Voca- 
tional Education,  Mat  6.  1976.  'Wa-khing- 
TON.  DC. 

Be  it  resolved,  Tliat  the  National  Associa- 
tion of  State  Directors  of  'Vocational  Edu- 
cation fully  support  the  April  29,  1976  H  R. 
12835  version  calling  for  the  establishment  of 
a  single  center  for  vocational  education  re- 
search supported  up  to  $.5  million  annually 
from  the  Commissioner's  share. 

It  Is  thus  clear  that  educational  leaders 
and  the  total  profession  in  vocational 
education  over  the  past  12  years  have 
consistently  and  persistently  supported 
the  concept  of  a  single  national  center 
for  vocational  education  research. 

Fourth,  during  the  House  Education 
and  Labor  Subcommittee  hearings,  sub- 
committee and  committee  markup  ses- 
.slons  on  the  vocational  education  bill, 
testimony  was  presented  and  discussed 
relating  to  the  single  versus  multiple 
centers  concept.  This  same  Issue  of  cen- 
ter versus  centers  was  raised  and  debated 
and  not  brought  to  a  vote  because  of  the 
strong  support  in  the  subcommittee  and 
committee.  Considering  all  the  testimony 
presented,  as  well  as  related  information 
collected  directly  by  House  subcommit- 
tee, it  was  clearly  substantiated  that  a 
single  national  center  should  be  estab- 
lished which  Is  selected  on  a  competitive 
basis  with  the  ability  to  directly,  or 
through  contracts  with  other  public 
agencie.s.  work  on  the  solving  of  voca- 
tional education  problem";  of  national 
significance.  Each  time  the  matter  was 
discussed,  the  Important  need  for  provid- 
ing a  "critical  mass"  of  resources  in  one 
center  to  provide  for  the  national  center 
functions  as  specified  in  the  vocational 
education  bill,  was  clearly  established. 
Based  on  first,  this  highly  stressed  need, 
second,  the  fact  that  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment has  not  been  capable  of  adequately 
supporting  even  one  national  center 
since  1965,  and  third,  the  extensive  sup- 
port from  the  practitioners  and  leaders 
In  the  field  of  vocational  education  for 
the  single  national  center  concept,  the 
Education  and  Labor  Committee  derived 
the  language  stated  In  the  House  bill. 

Fifth,  funds  for  institutions  and  agen- 
cies with  vocational  education  R.  &  D 
capacity  can  be  pro\ided  through  five 
means : 

First.  All  organizations  can  compete 
for  the  position  as  the  national  center 


since  no  institution  or  agency  is  named 

in*he  legislaLion. 

Second.  The  Commissioner,  through 
his  50  percent  discretionary  share  of 
vocational  education  research  funds 
under  part  C.  section  4,  is  authorized  to 
continue  to  fund  national  and  regional 
projects  and  activit:e.«  in  addition  to  a 
national  center. 

Third.  The  House  amendment  lan- 
guage allows  for  regional  vocational  re- 
searcli  centers  and  other  public  agencies 
to  be  funded  througli  the  national  center. 
Fourth.  Fifty  percent  of  the  vocational 
education  research  funds,  under  part  C. 
.section  4.  available  are  distributed  by 
formula  direct  to  each  of  the  50  Stat«s 
The.se  funds  are  available  to  ai;  institu- 
tions and  agencies  in  each  State. 

Fifth.  Aj;  part  of  the  educational  R.  i> 
D.  university-based  center  regional  lab- 
oratory network.  in.stitutions  with  edu- 
cational R.  &  D  capacjtv  can  be  sup- 
ported by  the  National  Institute  of 
Education. 

In  summary,  the  present  language  in 
the  House  bill  calling  for  a  single  n:i- 
tional  center  for  vocational  education 
should  be  retained  based  on,  first,  strong 
endorsement  of  tlie  language  by  the 
practitioners  and  leaders  m  vocational 
education:  second,  tlie  strong  considera- 
tion and  maintenance  of  the  present 
language  by  both  House  subcommittee 
and  full  committee:  third,  the  fact  that 
the  present  language  does  allow  for  the 
establishment  of  regional  activities  and 
contractual  arrangements  with  regional 
agencies:  and  fourth,  the  fact  that  the 
Commissioner  has  a  wide  range  of  op- 
tions available  for  supporting  other  proj- 
ects or  activities  of  national  significance. 

The  material  referred  to  follows: 
RhsoLUTiON  Passed  by   the  National  Asso- 
ciatioxv  of  State  Direitors  of  Vocational 
Education.  Thursd.'.y    Mat  6,  1976.  'Wash- 
ington.   DC. 
Re:   Continued  support  of  the  National  R    6: 
D.  Center  for  Vocational  Education 

Be  it  resolved.  That  the  National  .Associa- 
tion of  State  Directors  of  Vocational  Edu- 
cation fu!!y  support  the  May  4.  1976.  HR 
12835  version  calling  for  the  establishment 
of  a  single  center  for  vocational  education 
research  supporter!  up  to  $5  million  annually 
from  the  Commission's  share. 


IXGisi^^Tni    Recommendations    of    ttie    Na- 
tional   ASSCXIATION   of  STATF   DIRECTORS   OF 

Vocational  Education.  January  9,    1976 

1  The  State  Directors  oppose  mandating 
the  makeup  of  the  State  Board  for  Vocational 
Education  The  Stat*  Dire-^tors  support  thf 
concept  of  the  sole  State  .^.gency  and  suggest 
that  In  lieu  of  a  mandated  board  U^e  func- 
tions be  furtlier  defined  a-'  t.o  responsibility. 

2.  The  State  Directors  are  agreed  that 
when  Congress  identifier  high  national  pri- 
orities for  vocational  education  it  has  the 
prerogative  to  establish  a  position  with  re- 
.■ipect  to  funding  these  priorities.  The  sole 
.State  Agency  must  retain  the  responsibility 
and  control  of  all  federal  vocational  funds 
and  provide  supervision  over  all  programs  re- 
ceiving such  fund.s 

?.  The  State  Directors  are  in  agreement 
that  to  Ei&slst  with  statewide  planning  and 
to  assure  broad  representation  in  such  plan- 
ning a  vocational -manpower  Information 
systems  council  is  desirable  This  council 
should  assess  needs  and  communicate  these 
needs  to  the  State  Board  for  Vocatior.f.;  Edu- 
cation and  to  svich  other  boards  or  agencies 
that  are  in  a  position  to  deliver  needed  serr- 
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lce8  to  people   Membership  of  such  a  council 
should  be  the  prerogative  of  the  state. 

4.  The  State  Directors  are  agreed  that  func- 
tions of  Sections  C.  D,  and  I  of  the  '68 
Aruendments  be  retained  and  consolidated 
tiucl  that  the  allocation  of  75%  of  the  money 
under  these  functions  be  assigned  to  the 
State  Boards  for  Vocational  Education  and 
26<^,  to  the  discretion  of  the  Commissioner 
From  the  Commissioner's  share  there  should 
bo  funded  a  National  Center  for  Vocational 
Education  which  would  provide  for  a  con- 
tinuing national  resource  for  state-level 
leadership  training  programs,  research,  and 
special  problem-solving  service*. 

6.  The  State  Directors  are  agreed  that  the 
fiinction.s  of  preparatory  teacher  education 
and  In-servlce  teacher  education  must  have 
the  direction  of  the  State  Boards  for  Voca- 
tional Education  and  no  provision  of  law 
should  provide  for  the  assumption  of  this 
role  by  the  Commissioner. 

6.  The  State  Directors  agree  that  a  declara- 
tion of  purpose  of  any  vocational  bill  needs 
to  be  spelled  out  in  the  same  strong  language 
as  the  1963  Act. 

7.  The  State  Directors  agree  that  any  bill 
should  provide  for  a  continuing  authoriza- 
tion until  such  act  Is  changed  by  Congress. 

8.  The  State  Directors  agree  that  In  order 
to  fit  the  requirements  of  each  state — that 
the  state  be  allowed  to  expend  for  state  ad- 
ministration an  amount  of  federal  funds  as 
matched  by  state  and  local  funds  for  admin- 
istration to  any  limit  or  an  amount  not  to 
exceed  ic;  of  the  federal  allocation  with  the 
under.standlng  that  technical  assistance  from 
state-level  teacher  education,  curriculum  de- 
velopment services,  guidance  and  counseling 
services,  and  dissemination  of  Information 
are  not  Included  In  the  definition  of  admin- 
istration, 

9.  The  State  Directors  agree  that  the  Voca- 
tional Amendments  of  1963  as  Amended  In 
1968  has  been  exemplary  legislation.  Any 
contemplated  change  should  build  on  the 
strengths  of  this  previous  effort. 

10.  The  State  EMrectors  are  agreed  that  any 
legislation  must  contain  a  definition  of  the 
programs,  services,  and  activities  identified 
as  vocational  for  the  use  of  federal  voca- 
tional funds 


The  State  Directors  or  Vocational  Educa- 
tion. Re;  Conttntjed  Sitpport  of  the  Na- 
tional R.  Si.  D.  Center  for  Vocational 
EDtrcATioN,  December  10,  1974,  New  Or- 
leans, La. 

Recognizing  the  continuing  need  for  re- 
search, development,  dissemination  and 
training  In  vocational  education  which  In 
part  can  most  effectively  be  provided  through 
a  National  Center,  and  the  sustained  support 
of  The  Center  at  The  Ohio  State  University 
by  the  National  Association  of  State  Direc- 
tors of  Vocational  Education  and  the  Amer- 
ican Vocational  Association. 

Be  It  Refiolvcd,  That  the  National  Associa- 
tion of  State  Directors  of  Vocational  Educa- 
tion reaffirm  Its  resolution  of  September  17, 
1970  (Tab  A)  and  Indicate  continued  sup- 
port of  the  Amerlcin  Vocational  Association's 
House  of  Delegates  resolution  of  December  12. 
1963  (Tab  B)  and  continue  to  urge  the  Offlc« 
'.f  Education  to  provide  adequate  support 
for  the  National  Center. 


Resolutton  Passed  by  the  Board  or  Di- 
rectors or  the  National  Association  of 
State  Dtrf.ctors  of  Vocational  Educa- 
tion.  THrRSDAY.    SrPTEMBFR    17.    U'70 

Recognlzlni;  the  general  excellence  of  the 
program  and  artlvltles  of  Tlie  Center  for 
RefH-arch  and  Leadership  Development  at 
Ohio  State  and  the  many  contrUnitlons  It 
has  made  to  Vocational  and  Technical  Ed- 
ucation through<JUt  the  US  .  Be  It  re.solved 
that  the  Executive  Committee  of  the  Na- 
tional .\a!«:>clatlo:i  o'  State  Directors  re- 
atflrm    Its    .supp>ort    of    this    Center    at    Ohio 


State    and    Its    leadership    training    seminar 
for  the  directors 

Because  of  the  management  and  staff  ex- 
pertise at  The  Center  and  the  education  and 
economic  efficiencies  to  be  achieved  through 
building  on  these  existing  strengths  we 
therefore  encourage  continued  support  for 
The  Center  by  the  O.E.  and  the  states  and 
request  that  authorized  financial  support 
be  achieved  for  the  OS  U  Center  before 
additional  centers  are  established  Further 
as  new  Research,  Development  and  Train- 
ing Inltatlves  are  contemplated  In  Voca- 
tional Education  we  request  that  considera- 
tion be  given  to  the  feasibility  of  the  Cen- 
ter's providing  some  of  these  services. 

Resolution  Passed  by  the  Housi  or  Dele- 
gates or  the  American  Vocational  Asso- 
ciation, Atlantic  Ctty.  New  Jersxt, 
December  12,  1963 

national  center 
Whereas,  the  current  social  and  economic 
climate  places  Increased  urgency  on  the 
need  for  an  expanded,  extended,  and  Im- 
proved program  of  vocational  and  technical 
education  including  new  techniques  to  meet 
changing  needs,  and 

Whereas,  pending  legislation  proposes  ad- 
ditional aid  for  expansion  and  adjustment 
of  vocational  education  to  meet  these  train- 
ing needs  and  emphasizes  the  importance 
of  more  effectively  attacking  problems  to 
meet  these  needs  which  Involve  the  several 
existing  vocational  services  and  new  serv- 
ices which  do  not  now  exist,  and 

Whereas,  these  Increa-sed  responsibilities 
place  greater  demands  on  8t.ite  staff  leader- 
ship, thereby  creating  greater  need  for  In- 
service  leadership  training  and  advanced 
study  for  present  and  prospective  staff  mem- 
bers, and 

Whereas,  a  National  Center  for  Advanced 
Study  and  Research  In  Agricultural  Educa- 
tion has  been  established  and  has  aided  the 
profession  In  meeting  these  Increased  re- 
sfKjnslbtlUles.  and 

Whereas,  such  a  Center  limited  to  agri- 
cultural education  can  provide  only  limited 
service  in  the  broad  field  of  vocational  edu- 
cation, and 

Whereas,  a  National  Center  for  advanced 
study  and  research  In  vocational  education 
is  needed  for  cutting  across  and  going  be- 
yond present  areas,  as  well  as  depth  study 
in   each    area    l.s   needed,    and 

Whereas,  the  establishment  of  a  national 
center  for  advanced  study  and  research  In 
vocational  and  technical  education  would 
provide  a  means  of  meeting  significant  needs 
for  state  staff  and  research  development  In 
over-all  vocational  services  as  well  as  pro- 
viding for  the  unique  needs  of  each  service 
and 

Whereas,  a  National  Center  for  advanced 
study  and  research  In  vocational  education 
would  supplement  and  extend  existing 
state  and  Institutional  program-s  as  well  as 
stimulate  such   existing  programs 

Therefore,  be  It  resolved.  That  the  AVA 
approve  In  principle  swid  support  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  National  Center  for  advances! 
study  and  research  In  vocational  and  prac- 
tical arts  education  which  would  Include 
Strong  advanced  study  and  research  pro- 
grams In  each  vocational  and  practical  art« 
education  service  under  the  direction  of  an 
over-all  National  Center  staff  which  would 
promote  and  strengrthen  over-all  adminis- 
trative and  supervisory  leadership  develop- 
ment of  vocational  education,  coordinate 
research  efforts,  and  develop  methods  and 
programs  to  meet  needs  not  being  met  In 
present  programa. 

Mr  LEHMAN  Mr  rhalrman,  T  rL-^e 
In  support  of  HR  1283.S  I  believe  thl.s 
legLslatlon  will  make  vocational  educa- 
tion arres.slble  to  more  people  while 
.strcamllnlnR  the  administration  of  the 
program  I  would  e.specially  like  to  call 
attention  to  three  amendment-^  which  I 


initiated,  and  explain  how  they  will  im- 
prove vocational  programs. 

The  first  amendment  modifie.v  the  defi- 
nition of  vocational  education  to  clarify 
that  vocational  courses  out.side  the  class- 
room can  be  funded.  This  would  allow 
a  number  of  fine  courses,  which  are  of- 
fered right  on  the  worksite,  to  be  fund- 
ed under  the  Vocational  Education  Act. 
I  am  aware  of  several  such  programs. 
One  of  these  is  the  high  school  redirec- 
tion program  in  Brookl>-n.  N.Y..  which 
provides  young  people  who  are  potential 
dropouts  with  an  alternative  vocational 
education  setting.  Another  is  the  allied 
health  programs  oflered  by  the  Essex 
County  College  in  Baltimore.  Here  stu- 
dents alternate  between  classroom  study 
and  in-hospital  training,  and  it  has 
proven  to  be  an  asset  to  the  community 
as  well  as  to  the  students  Hopefully, 
this  amendment  will  encourage  schools 
to  develop  other  innovative  arrange- 
ments of  this  sort. 

The  second  amendment  contains  new 
requirements  for  evaluation  of  programs. 
The  hearings  before  the  Subcommittee 
on  Elementary.  Secondary,  and  Voca- 
tional Education  showed  that  effective 
evaluation  of  programs  and  followup  of 
students  has  been  sadly  lacking  in  most 
States.  Yet.  these  activities  are  abso- 
lutely necessary  for  local.  State,  and 
Federal  goverrmients  to  judge  the  suc- 
cess of  their  programs.  My  amendment 
says  that  every  program  within  a  State 
which  is  receiving  assistance  under  tlie 
act  must  be  evaluated  as  to  its  effective- 
ness some  time  within  the  3 -year  period 
of  the  State  plan.  These  evaluations 
must  be  then  used  as  a  basis  for  revising 
the  State's  program.  In  addition,  those 
programs  which  purport  to  impart  entry- 
level  job  skills  must  be  evaluated  ac- 
cording to  the  extent  to  which  programs 
completers  and  leavers  find  related  em- 
ployment, and  are  considered  by  their 
employers  to  be  well  trained,  and  by  one 
other  appropriate  factor. 

The  third  amendment,  which  also  per- 
tains to  evaluations,  guarantees  that 
those  students  who  ko  on  to  higher  edu- 
cation or  additional  training  cannot  be 
considered  negatively  when  program.s  are 
evaluated.  I  am  particularly  concerned 
that  .'^choois  do  not  attempt  to  discour- 
age vocational  students  from  going  on  to 
postsecondary  schools  to  pursue  academic 
or  vocational  training  programs  I  also 
hope  to  insure  that  secondary  students 
who  wish  to  eventually  enter  college,  but 
who  also  wish  to  obtain  .salable  skilLs 
training  in  high  school,  would  not  be 
steered  away  from  any  vocational  courses 
they   miRht   desire   to   take 

Also,  I  agree  fully  with  Chairman 
Perkins  when  he  points  out  that  the 
amendnu-nt^s  contained  in  the  commit- 
tees bill  are  meant  to  encouraKe  voca- 
tional education  to  offer  courses  which 
are  more  relevant  to  job  opportunities 
which  are  now  and  which  will  be  avail- 
able in  the  future. 

When  the  committee  conduc  t-ed  a  hear- 
ing on  vocational  education  in  Lexing- 
ton. Ky  .  on  February  21.  Chairman 
Perkins  prodded  hLs  own  State  and  lo- 
cal school  ofBclals  to  move  In  that  di- 
rection In  Kentucky  He  particularly 
urged  them  to  offer  courses  related  to 
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coal  mining  since  that  is  where  the  jobs 
are  developing  in  eastern  Kentucky  and 
since  that  Ls  where  the  jobs  wUl  be  in  the 
future  in  Kentucky.  I  would  like  to  in- 
.sert  at  the  end  of  my  remarks  three  ar- 
ticles which  appeared  in  the  Lexington 
paper   describiiiK    that    hearing     And   I 
would     like     to     commend     Chairman 
Perkins  for  havmg  the  best  interests  of 
his  constituents  at  heart  by  urging  hLs 
school  people  to  wake  up  to  where  the 
opportunities  are  today 
The  articles  follow; 
(Prom  the  Lexington,  Ky.,  Herald-Leader, 
Feb.  2J.  1976] 
F*ERKiNs  Ends  Vo-Ed  Talks 
(By  Dottle  Bean) 

A  panel  of  five  congressmen  spent  the  day 
In  Lexington  yesterday  hearing  testimony  on 
vocational  education  programs  In  Kentucky 
and  two  other  states. 

That  testlniony — as  well  as  testimony 
heard  In  previous  se.sslons — will  be  consid- 
ered as  Congress  begins  drafting  legislation 
relating  to  vocational  education  In  America. 

The  panel,  the  House  subcommittee  on 
Elementary,  Secondary  and  Vocational  Edu- 
cation, chaired  by  Cong.  Carl  Perkins,  D-Ken- 
tucky.  will  head  back  to  Washington  where  It 
will  begin  writing  amendment.?  to  the  Vo- 
cational Education  Act  of  1963. 

Among  those  giving  testimony  to  the  sub- 
committee was  Kentucky  Gov,  Julian  M, 
Carroll,  who  made  six  recommendations  con- 
cerning the  proposed  legislation. 

Those  recommendations  Included  asking 
Congress  to  Increase  appropriations  for  state 
vocational  education  grants  from  $565  mil- 
lion to  at  least  $1,2  billion  for  fiscal  year  1980, 

The  subcommittee  hearing  here  was  the 
last  of  many  such  hearings.  Previous  se.ssloiLS 
have  been  held  In  Washington  and  six  other 
states. 

Congressmen  accompanying  Perkln.'?.  chair- 
man of  the  House  Labor  and  Education  Com- 
mittee, to  Lexington  Inci'ided  Hep.'-  Albert 
Qule,  R-Mlnn.,  Tim  L.  HaU.  D-IU.,  William 
Lehman.  D-Fla.,  and  Michael  L  Blouln,  D- 
lowa. 

OPEN  IN t;    REMARKS 

Cong  Perkins,  In  his  opening  remarks, 
told  witnesses  that  several  majrir  Ls-soes  have 
suifttced  during  the  last  43  days  of  hearings 
held  by  the  subcommittee.  Those,  he  said, 
Include: 

The  "main  Issue"  of  how  much  In  funds 
"we  o"5^ht  to  be  reserving  for  p>06t -secondary 
(beyond  high  school)  vocational  programs 

The  Issue  of  whether  or  not  to  establish  two 
state  agencies  to  administer  vocational  edu- 
cation program.s  and  funds.  One  agency 
would  handle  vo-ed  programs  at  the  high 
school  level,  while  the  second  would  handle 
post -secondary  programs. 

The  question  of  whether  to  consolidate  a 
number  of  categorical  programs  authorized 
under  present  legislation. 

The  Issue  of  whether  to  use  federal  funds 
for  new  and  Innovative  programs — or  whether 
to  permit  states  to  use  federal  funds  for 
maintaining  present  programs. 

PERKINS'    ACT 

The  Vocational  Act  of  1963.  which  wa-s 
authored  by  Cong.  Perkins,  has  been 
amended  several  times — in  1968.  1972,  1974 
and  1975  It  basically  provided  legislation 
Initiating  vo-ed  programs  across  the  nation. 

Perkins  told  the  witnesses  that  the  trend — 
especially  In  states  with  high  levels  of  educa- 
tional attainment — Is  toward  emphasizing 
vocational  education  at  the  post -secondarv 
level. 

But.  he  said.  If  this  were  the  practice  In 
Kentucky,  "where  many  students  do  not 
even  finish  high  school,  we  could  short 
change  thousands  and  thousands  of  young- 
sters by  setting  aside  more  funds  for  poet- 
•econdary  programs." 
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He  warned  that  funding  for  vocational 
education  may  not  "greatly  Increase  for  at 
least  a  year  or  two."  TTius.  putting  more 
money  behind  post-secondary  programs 
would  necessarily  mean  less  for  secondary 
programs. 

On  the  Issue  of  separate  agencies.  F»erkln5 
noted  that  community  and  land-grant  col- 
leges have  asked  CJongress  to  designate  such 
.separate  agencies  to  administer  the  two  pro- 
grams. 

OTHERS  TESTIFTINC 

During  the  seven  hours  of  testimony 
yesterday,  the  congressmen  also  heard  from 
educators  and  vo-ed  program  administrators 
from  Ohio  and  West  Virginia 

Most  of  the  testimony,  however,  came 
from  Kentucky  administrator?,  educators 
and  others. 

Dr  Adron  Doran.  president  of  Morehead 
State  University,  told  the  committee  of  voca- 
tional  or  career-oriented  programs  at  MSU. 

Other  educators  testifying  included  rep- 
resentatives from  Pikevlile  College,  the  Uni- 
versity of  Kentucky  and  Eastern  Kentucky 
University. 

Many  of  the  other  wltnesse.s  came  from  the 
high  unempolyment  area  of  Eastern  Ken- 
tucky— Perkins  district  Including  two  school 
administrators  and  one  teacher  from  Pike 
County. 

Nearly  every  witness  recommended  that 
Congress  appropriate  additional  money  for 
vocational  education  at  all  levels. 

This  recommendation  was  received  with 
some  pessimism  by  Perkins,  who  warned  that 
the  current  members  of  Congress  might  not 
be  disposed  to  Increase  funding  for  voca- 
tional education  programs 

The  hearing  was  held  on  the  University 
of  Kentucky  campus 

Perkins,  a  native  of  Hlndman  In  Knott 
County,  was  presented  the  Distinguished 
Service  Award  from  the  Ohio  State  University 
National  Research  and  Development  Center 
for  Vocational  Education  at  a  luncheon  at 
UK  yesterday. 

The  award  was  given  the  congressman  for 
"outstanding  national  service  to  vocational 
education"  as  sponsor  of  "landmark  federal 
legislation    on    vocational    education." 

The  award  was  presented  to  Perkins,  who 
has  served  In  Congress  since  1948.  by  Dr. 
Robert  T  Tavlor.  director  of  the  center. 
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Vocational  Funding  Too  Low  Says  Carroll 

(By  Dottle  Bean) 

Gov.  Julian  M.  Carroll  yesterday  told  a 
House  subcommittee  on  Elementary  Second- 
ary and  Vocational  Education  that  the 
major  problem  with  federal  vocational  edu- 
cation legislation  is  "the  lack  of  adequate 
and  stable  funding  '" 

The  governor  was  one  of  many  witnesses 
who  appeared  before  the  subcommittee, 
chaired  by  Kentucky  7th  District  Congress- 
man Carl  Perkins,  at  a  hearing  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Kentucky. 

Commending  Congress  for  enacting  the 
Vocational  Education  Act  of  1963.  under 
which  most  vocational  education  programs 
were  established,  Carroll  nonetheless  noted 

"It  should  be  recognized  that  state  and 
local  financial  support  for  vocational  educa- 
tion ha.s  increased  to  a  much  higher  level 
than  has.  federal  supp>ort. 

"In   1975,  such  support  in  Kentucky  was 
almost  six  (6)  times  that  of  federal  support 
State   and    local    financial    support    In    Ken- 
tucky amounted  to  about  $6  for  each  $1  of 
federal  funds  received  " 

In  a  prepared  speech  the  governor  advised 
the  panel  that  new  facilities,  programs  ajQd 
services  In  vocational  education  are  being 
added  each  year  In  Kentucky 

"In  addition  to  some  expansion  of  facilities 
and  programs  in  the  years  ahead,  we  see  otir 


greatest  challenge  to  be  the  Improvement  of 
quality  In  the  instructional  programs  and 
essential  supporting  services 

'To  accompli.sh  the>se  goals,  there  must  be 
Increased  federal  support  and  technical  as- 
sistance " 

As  for  state  support.  Carrol!  said,  his 
executive  budget  for  the  1976-78  biennlum 
contains  an  appropriation  of  $70  million  for 
vocational  edticatlon 

These  funds,  he  continued.  are  for 
strengthening  vocational  education  and  pro- 
grams in  Kentucky. 

Concerning  the  proposed  federal  legisla- 
tion. Carroll  made  six  reconimend:itio:i£ 

Increasing  the  annual  appropriation  au- 
thorized in  vocational  education  legislation. 

"I  do  not  believe  it  unreasonable  for  the 
Congress  to  Increase  the  authorization  of 
appropriations  for  basic  state  grants  for 
vocational  education  from  t!ie  present  level 
of  approximately  $565  million  a  year  to  at 
least  J1.2  billion  for  fiscal  year  1980  and  for 
each  succeeding  fiscal  year."  he  said. 

Forward  funding  for  annual  appropria- 
tions 

"Generally,  the  federal  appropriations 
have  been  granted  to  the  states  from  four 
to  10  months  after  the  beglnninp  of  the  fiscal 
year  in  which  they  were  expected  to  be  ex- 
pended The  Tydings  Amendment,  allowing 
two  years  to  spend  each  years  appropriation, 
has  provided  a  partial  solution  :  But  I  would 
suggest  that  for-.\ard  funding  i.s  a  more  logi- 
cal solution," 

More  adequate  provisions  for  direct  finan- 
cial aid  to  needy  students 

"Present  provisions  for  work-study  pro- 
grams to  provide  economic  assistance  should 
be  continued,  expanded  and  updated  .  In 
its  present  form  It  Is  not  adequate  to  meet 
the  economic  needs  of  many  students  " 

Emphasis  on  occupational  orientation  and 
career  guidance  to  help  students  make  realis- 
tic career  choices. 

Funding  of  part  E  of  the  Vocational  Edu- 
cation Amendments  of  1968  Part  E  provides 
programs  for  disadvantaged  youth  and  has 
never  been  funded 

A  supplemental  appropriation  to  cover 
costs  during  the  transition  of  the  beginning 
date  for  the  fiscal  vear  from  Julv  1  to  Oct    1. 


Coal   Mine   Training   Needed   in   Statb 
I  By  Dottie  Bean  i 

The  skill  of  coai  mining  in  Kentucky  was 
once  passed  from  father  to  son,  brother  to 
brother. 

When  the  coal  market  faltered,  this  natural 
training  cycle  was  broken.  Young  men  headed 
north  to  find  job  oppwjrtunltles  In  the  fac- 
tories of  more  industrialized  states. 

The  coal  Industry,  once  again  prosperous 
in  Kentucky,  is  asking  for  skilled  labor  to 
replace  miners  who  will  be  leaving  the  coal 
labor  forces  through  retirement 

Congressman  Carl  Perkins  says  he  would 
like  to  see  more  programs  established  in  the 
Kentucky  coalfield  areas  t-o  train  replace- 
ments for  those  miners  as  well  as  sujiervlsory 
and  technical  personnel  for  the  mining  in- 
dustry. 

The  congressman  warned  yesterday  that 
If  Kentucky  doesn't  establish  such  programs, 
the  Industry  will  be  bringing  in  skilled  per- 
sonnel from  other  states  to  fill  the  Jobs. 

GENTLE     PRODDING 

The  longtime  Democratic  representative 
from  Kentucky's  7th  Congressional  District, 
a  staunch  supporter  of  programs  to  uplift 
Eastern  Kentucky,  took  the  opportunity  pro- 
vided yesterday  by  a  subcommittee  hearing 
on  vocational  education  in  his  home  state  to 
prod  various  state  and  local  officials  and 
educators  in  that  direction. 

Noting  that  yesterday  was  the  first  time 
he  has  publicly  "sounded  off"  about  such  a 
program.  Perkins  urged  vocational  educators, 
administrators  and  representatives  of  the 
coal  mining  Ind-ustry  in  Kentucky  to  "sit 
down  together"  and  work  out  a  cooperative 
progr&m. 
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He  suggested  that  coal  companies  might  be 
willing  to  lend  equipment — as  well  as  skilled 
and  experienced  mine  personnel — for  the 
purpose  of  training  young  persons  to  be  coal 
miners. 

SUPPORTED     PERKINS 

Supporting  Perkins"  contentions  were  two 
representatives  from  different  sides  of  the 
coal  Industry.  Oeorge  Evans  Jr.,  vice  presi- 
dent of  National  Mines  Corp..  a  ftrm  engaged 
In  underground  mining  In  Kentucky,  and 
Squire  Feltner.  PlkevUle.  president  of  Dis- 
trict No.  30  of  the  United  Mine  Workers  of 
America. 

Both  told  the  subcommittee  of  the  need 
for  establishing  traming  progranos  for  young 
miners,  especially  In  the  area  of  safety. 

Perkins  also  suggested  that  retired  min- 
ers— If  permitted  to  teach  In  such  pro- 
grams— would  make  excellent  and  exjjerl- 
enced  teachers. 

Evans  told  subcommittee  members  that, 
of  all  factors  on  which  Increased  coal  pro- 
duction hinges,  manpower  la  the  most  Im- 
portant. 

He  .-^ald  that  there  are  199.000  persons  em 
ployed  today  In  various  parts  of  the  coal  In- 
dustry—169,000  laborers  and  30,000  persons 
In  management  positions. 

Evans  cited  the  lack  of  continuity  with 
which  the  younger  miners  will  enter  the 
coal  Industry  and  noted  that  mining  schools 
were  hard-lilt  when  the  industry  suffered 
Its  down  cycle. 

tJMW    VIEW 

Peltner  emphasized  the  need  for  programs 
to  train  miners,  not  supervisors. 

Their  comments  were  later  reinforced  by 
Pike  Coimty  schools'  personnel,  who  noted 
that  only  16  per  cent  of  the  students  In 
Pike  County  currently  go  on  to  colleges  and 
universities. 

The  local  ofHclals  described  dUBcultles  they 
have  had  In  getting  approval  to  establish 
vocational  programs  relating  to  mine  train- 
ing. 

They  were  followed  by  West  Virginia  school 
personnel,  who  described  that  state's  com- 
prehensive mine  technology  and  mine  train- 
ing programs. 

Perkins  said  later  that  he  felt  the  mlno 
program  Is  Important  to  Kentucky  and  that's 
why  he  had  emphasized  It  during  the  hear- 
ing. 

"Look  at  the  West  Virginia  program,"  h» 
said.  "If  West  Virginia  can  have  a  program 
like  that,  there's  no  reason  Kentucky  can't 
(have  such  a  program) ." 

The  congressman  said  he  felt  the  best 
way  to  establish  such  a  program  would  be  on 
a  cooperative  basis,  with  state  officials,  In- 
dustry representatives,  UMW  representatives 
and  others  sitting  down  and  working  out  the 
details. 

Asked  about  funding  for  such  a  program. 
Perkins"  noted  that  Kentucky  Is  currently 
receiving  some  $6  million  In  federal  man- 
power funds,  some  of  which  could  be  di- 
verted toward  training  miners. 

Mr.  ROYBAL  Mr  Chairman.  I  ri.se  In 
support  of  H.R.  12835.  the  Vocational 
Education  and  National  In.stltute  of 
Education  Amendments  of  1976. 

One  of  the  primary  functions  of  edu- 
cation is  to  provide  students  with  the 
kinds  of  skilLs  that  will  enable  them  to 
become  productive  members  of  society. 
The  Department  of  Labor  estimates  that 
in  the  next  decade,  over  80  percent  of  all 
jobs  will  rfquire  some  sort  of  vocational 
preparation  The  era  when  a  college  edu- 
cation was  a  prerequisite  to  obtaining  a 
good  job  is  ending,  and  the  educational 
system  must  change  to  deal  with  this 
new  reality.  The  bill  before  us  represents 
a  rational,  well-conceived  plan  toward 
providing  greater  vocational  educational 
opportunities  for  more  students. 


H.R.  12835  should  continue  the  prog- 
ress that  we  have  made  under  the  1963 
authorization  bill.  For  instance,  today 
almost  47  percent  of  our  high  school 
students  are  in  vocational  programs,  as 
compared  to  24  percent  in  1965.  Now 
there  are  over  2,200  area  schools  offering 
vocational  courses  to  almost  8.5  million 
students,  as  compared  to  405  schools  and 
3  million  students  in  1965.  Tlie  authori- 
zation levels  contamed  in  this  bill  will 
enable  us  to  bring  vocational  education  to 
millions  more  students.  The  bill  v.ould  in- 
crease the  authorization  level  from  $720 
mUlion  in  fiscal  year  1977  to  $1.45  bil- 
lion In  fiscal  year  1982.  These  levels 
should  adequately  meet  our  loiig-term 
needs. 

The  bill  also  continues  and  expands 
various  administrative  procedures  begun 
in  the  earlier  legislation.  These  proce- 
dures were  specifically  instituted  to  In- 
sure greater  local  Input  into  the  program 
and  better  coordination  between  State 
educational  authorities  and  the  Federal 
Government. 

First,  the  States  are  required  to  pro- 
vide better  planning  for  the  use  of  Fed- 
eral funds.  The  State  boards  of  voca- 
tional education  will  have  to  involve 
the  State  higher  education  and  man- 
power agencies  in  writing  their  plans. 
The  State  boards  will  also  have  to  ex- 
plain exactly  how  they  intend  to  use  their 
funds  and  why  they  have  decided  on  such 
a  use  of  funds. 

Second,  the  States  will  have  to  Issue 
annual  accountability  reports  showing 
the  degree  to  which  they  have  achieved 
their  plans.  These  reports  must  show 
where  the  funds  are  being  spent  and  how 
that  funding  is  related  to  the  need  for 
jobs  within  the  State 

Next,  the  Federal  Government  Is  re- 
quired to  provide  better  data  to  tlie 
States,  showing  present  and  future  job 
demands.  This  will  better  enable  the 
States  to  plan  courses  that  are  appro- 
priate to  student  needs. 

Also,  within  3  years  after  a  State  has 
formulated  its  plan,  it  will  be  required 
to  evaluate  each  local  program  within  its 
jurisdiction  tliat  is  being  assisted  with 
Federal  funds.  Each  program  imparting 
job  skills  will  have  to  be  evaluated  In 
terms  of  the  placement  of  Its  graduates 
and  their  employers'  opinions  of  tlie 
training  they  have  received. 

Lastly,  the  bill  will  help  stop  sex  stereo- 
types and  sex  discrimination  by  requiring 
that  State  vocational  education  programs 
be  designed  to  eliminate  these  abuses. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  purpose  of  this  bill 
is  to  meet  the  critical  vocational  educa- 
tion needs  of  our  students.  The  program 
is  one  that  will  grow  Increasingly  im- 
portant in  the  next  decade  This  bill 
takes  an  enhghtened  approach  to  cur- 
rent problems  and  establishes  procedures 
which  will  lead  to  better  administration 
in  the  future.  Therefore.  I  urge  all  of  my 
colleagues  to  support  H  R.  12835. 

Mr.  QUIE.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  have  no 
further  requests  for  time,  and  I  yield 
back  the  balance  of  mv  time. 

Mr  PERKINS  Mr  Chairman,  I  yield 
back  the  balance  of  m^'  time. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  All  time  has  ex- 
pired. 

Pursuant  to  the  rule,  the  Clerk  will 
now  read  by  titles  the  committee  amend - 
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ment  in  the  nature  of  a  substitute  rec- 
ommended by  the  Committee  on  Educa- 
tion and  Labor  now  printed  in  the  re- 
ported bill  as  an  original  bill  for  the  pur- 
pose of  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows; 
HR.   12835 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatxves  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Vocational  Educa- 
tion and  National  Institute  of  Education 
Amendments  of  1976". 

TITLE  I— VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION 

E3C  PENSIONS    OF    PROGRAMS 

Sbc.  101.  (a)(1)  Section  101  of  the  Voca- 
tional Education  Act  of  1963  Is  amended  by 
Inserting  ".  regardle&s  of  sex,  race,  religion, 
or  national  origin,"  immediately  after  "per- 
sons of  all  ages". 

(2)  Section  102(a)  of  the  Vocational  Edu- 
cation Act  of  1963  Is  amended  by  striking  out 
the  first  sentence  and  Inserting  In  lieu  there- 
of: "There  are  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
$500. (XK). 000  for  each  fiscal  year  for  the  pur- 
poses of  carrying  out  parts  B  and  C  of  this 
title.". 

(b)(1)  Section  102(b)  of  such  Act  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  the  first  sentence 
and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  the  following 
"There  are  also  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
$30,000,000  for  each  fiscal  year  ending  prior 
to  October  1,  19T7  for  the  purpose  of  section 
122(a)(4)(A).". 

(2)  The  first  sentence  of  section  102(C)  o: 
the  Vocational  Education  Act  of  1963  Is 
amended  by  Inserting  Immediately  after 
"1975."  the  following:  and  |i40,000.000  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  September  30,  1977.". 

(c)  Section  103(d)  (2)  Is  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  the  first  sentence  and  inserting  In 
lieu  thereof  the  following:  'The  allotment 
ratios  shall  be  promulgated  by  the  Commis- 
sioner for  each  fiscal  year  between  October 
1  and  December  31  of  the  preceding  fiscal 
year". 

(d)  Section    104(a)(4) 
amended  by  striking  out  "1 
In  lieu  thereof  "seven". 

le)     Section    104(a)(5) 
amended  by  striking  out    "July  1,  1976"  and 
Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "October  1,  1977  ". 

<f)  Section  142(8)  of  such  Act  Is  amended 
by  striking  out  "and"  after  "1970,",  by  strik- 
ing out  "five"  and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof, 
"six",  and  by  inserting  immediately  alter 
"succeeding  fiscal  years"  the  following 
",  and  »20,000.000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
September  30.  1977". 

(g)(1)  Section  151(b)  of  such  Act  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  "July  1.  1975"  and 
Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "October  1.  1976' . 

(2)  Section  152(a)(1)  of  such  Act  la 
amended  by  striking  out  "July  1.  1976."  and 
inserting   In  lieu   thereof  -October   1.   1976' 

(3)  Section  163(d)(2)  of  such  Act  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  that  part  thereof 
which  follows  "not  exceed  $5,000,000"  and 
Insertmg  In  lieu  thereof  the  following;  "for 
fiscal  year  1976.". 

(h)(1)  The  first  sentence  of  section  16". 
(a)(1)  of  such  Act  Is  amended  by  striking 
out  "and"  after  '$35,000,000".  by  striking 
out  "July  1,  1975"  and  Inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "October  1.  1976",  and  by  insenlng 
Immediately  after  •$50,000,000."  the  follow- 
ing "and  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  Septem- 
ber 30,  1977.  $45,000,000,". 

(2)  The  first  sentence  of  section  161(c)  of 
such  Act  Is  amended  by  striking  out  "five" 
and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof   'seven". 

(1)  Section  172(a)  of  such  Act  Is  amended 
by  striking  out  "and"  after  "$50,000,000." 
by  striking  out  "July  1,  1975"  and  inserting 
In  lieu  thereof  "October  1,  1976",  and  bv 
inserting  immediately  aft<-r  •■}75,OOO.000 " 
the  following:  and  for  'he  nsca]  year  ending 
September  30,    1977.   $25,000,000." 

(J)  Section  181  a  1  of  such  Act  is  amende<i 
by  striking  out    "July  1,  1975."  and  Inserting 
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In  lieu  thereof  "October  1,  1976,  and  $15,- 
000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  Septem- 
ber 30,  1977,  for". 

(k)  Section  189(b)  of  such  Act  Is  amended 
by  striking  out  "and"  after  '1969,",  by  strik- 
ing oirt  "July  1,  1975."  and  inserting  In  lieu 
thereof  "October  1.  1976.  and  $5.(X)0.000  for 
the  flscAl  year  ending  September  30.  1977,". 

(1)  Section  193  of  such  Act  Is  amended  by 
striking  out  "for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30.  1975"  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof 
■for  each  of  the  fiscal  years  ending  prior  to 
October  1.  1976,  and  $10,000,000  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  September  30,  1977,". 

(m)  Part  F  of  title  V  of  the  Higher  Educa- 
tion Act  of  1965  Is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  a  new  section  to  read  as  follows: 

"AUTHORIZATION    OF    APPROPRIATIONS 

"Sec,  555.  There  are  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated for  the  purposes  of  carrying  out 
this  part  $25,0(K),000  for  each  of  the  fiscal 
years  ending  prior  to  October  1,   1977.". 

ALLOT  MENTB 

Sec.  102.  (a)  The  Vocational  Education 
Act  of  1963  Ls  amended  by  striking  out  sec- 
tion 102,  and  by  redesignating  section  103 
(and  any  cross-reference  thereto)  as  section 
102. 

(b)  Section  102(aMli  (as  redesignated  by 
subsection  (a)  of  this  section  i  of  such  Act 
IS  amended  to  read  as  follows 

Sec  102  iai(l)iAi  Prom  the  sums  ap- 
propriated pursuant  to  section  131,  the  Com- 
missioner shall  first  reserve  an  amount  equal 
to  5  per  centum  of  such  sums  Prom  the 
amount  so  reserved,  the  Commissioner  shall 
transfer  an  amount  not  to  be  les-s  than  $3,- 
000,000  but  not  to  exceed  $5,000,000  In  any 
fiscal  year  to  the  National  Occupational  In- 
formation Coordinating  Committee  estab- 
lished pursuant  to  section  125,  and  the  re- 
mainder of  the  amount  so  reserved  shall  be 
used  by  the  CommLssloner  for  contracts  of 
national  significance  under  part  E 

"(Bid)  Prom  the  sum.';  appropriated  pur- 
suant to  section  131,  the  Commissioner  Is 
authorized  to  reserve  for  purposes  of  this 
.subparagraph  an  amount  approximately 
equivalent  to  the  same  percentage  of  that 
appropriation  as  the  population  aged  fifteen 
to  twenty-four,  inclusive,  which  Is  eligible 
to  receive  educational  benefits  as  Indian.*; 
from  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  Ls  to  the 
total  population  of  all  the  States  aged  fifteen 
t«  twenty-four,  Inclu.slve,  except  that  such 
amount  shall  not  exceed  1  per  centum  of 
such  appropriation 

■■(11)  Por  purposes  of  this  subparagraph, 
the  term  'Act  of  April  16.  1934'  mean.s  the 
Act  entitled  'An  Act  authorizing  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  to  arrange  with  States 
or  territories  for  the  education,  medl'-al  at- 
tention, relief  of  distress,  and  social  welfare 
of  Indians,  and  for  other  purpioses,  enacted 
April  16,  1934  (48  Stat.  596;  25  U.S.C.  452- 
457). 

"dill  The  Commissioner  Is  directed,  upon 
the  request  of  any  Indian  tribe  which  has 
contracted  with  the  Secretary  of  the  Interhjr 
for  the  administration  of  programs  under  the 
Indian  Self-Determlnatlon  Act  or  under  the 
Act  of  April  16,  1934,  to  enter  Into  a  contract 
or  contracts  with  any  tribal  organization  of 
any  such  Indian  tribe  to  plan,  conduct,  and 
administer  programs,  or  portions  thereof, 
»hlch  are  authorized  bv  and  consistent  with 
the  purposes  of  thts  title,  except  that  such 
contracts  shall  be  subject  to  the  terms  and 
conditions  of  secUon  102  of  the  Indian  Self- 
Determlnatlon  Act  and  shall  be  conducted  In 
accordance  with  provisions  of  sections  4,  5, 
and  6  of  the  Act  of  April  16.  1934  which  are 
relevant  to  the  programs  administered  under 
this  sentence.  Prom  any  remaining  funds 
reserved  pursuant  to  division  (I)  of  this  sub- 
paragraph (B)  the  Commissioner  Is  author- 
ized to  enter  Into  an  agreement  with  the 
Commissioner  of  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Af- 
fairs for  the  operation  of  vocational  educa- 


tion programs  authorized  by  this  title  In 
In-stitutions  serving  Indians  described  in 
division  (1)  of  this  subparagraph  (B).  and 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  is  authoiized 
to  receive  these  funds  for  tliat  purpose.  Por 
the  purposes  of  this  title,  the  Bureau  of 
Indian  Affairs  shall  be  deemed  a  State  board; 
and  all  the  provisions  of  this  title  shall  be 
applicable  to  the  Bureau  as  if  It  were  a 
State  board." 

(c)(1)  Section  102(a)(2)  (as  redesignated 
by  subsection  (a)  of  this  section  i  of  such 
Act  Is  amended  by  striking  out  "section  102 
lai  a;id  all  of  the  sums  appropriated  pursi:- 
ant  to  .section  102(b)"  and  by  inserting  In 
lieu  thereof  'section  131  and  all  of  the  sums 
appropriated  pursuant  to  sections  121  and 
141.  except  for  those  funds  reserved  to  the 
Commissioner  pursuant  t^  section  141,". 

(2)  Section  102(bi  (as  redesignated  by 
subsection  (ai  of  thts  section)  of  such  Act 
Is  amended  by  striking  out  "SlO.OOO"  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  ■'$200,000  for  section 
131". 

(3)  The  first  sentence  of  section  102(c)  (as 
redesignated  by  subsection  (a)  of  this  sec- 
tion) of  such  Act  is  amended  by  striking 
out  all  that  appears  after  "other  States"  and 
inserting  a  period  in  lieu  thereof. 

i4i  Section  102  i&a  redesignated  by  sub- 
section lai  of  this  section  I  of  such  Act  Is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  a  new 
subsection  to  read  as  follows: 

"(et  The  total  allotments  to  a  State  under 
this  section  from  appropriations  provided 
under  sections  121.  13\  and  141  for  any  fis- 
cal year  shall  not  be  less  than  the  total 
amount  of  paymenl.s  made  to  the  State  un- 
der allotments  determined  under  this  title 
for  the  fiscal  vear  ending  June  30.  1976". 

STATE    ADMINISTRATION 

Sec.  103.  The  Vocational  Education  Act  of 
1963  Is  amended  by  Inserting  Immediately 
before  section  104  the  following  new  section: 

■'STATE    ADMINISTRATION 

"Sec  103  (ai  Any  State  desiring  to  par- 
ticipate in  the  programs  authorized  by  this 
Act  shall,  consistent  with  State  law.  desig- 
nate or  establish  a  State  board  or  agency 
(hereinafter  referred  to  as  the  State  board') 
which  shall  be  the  sole  State  agency  resf>on- 
slble  for  the  administration,  or  for  the  su- 
pervision of  the  administration,  of  such  pro- 
prams.  The  responsibilities  of  the  State 
board  shall  Include — 

■  1 1  I  the  development  of  policy  with  re- 
spect to  such  programs: 

"(21  the  development  and  submission  to 
the  Commissioner  of  the  three-year  State 
plan  required  by  section  122  and  of  the  an- 
nual accountability  repwrt  req\ilred  by  sec- 
tion 123:  and 

"(3»  the  consultation  with  the  State  ad- 
visory council  on  vocational  education  and 
other  appropriate  State  agencies  and  coun- 
cils Involved  In  the  planning  and  rep>ortlnp 
as  required  by  sections  122  and  123. 
Except  with  respect  to  those  functions  set 
forth  in  the  preceding  sentence,  the  State 
board  may  delegate  any  of  Its  other  re- 
sponsibilities involving  administration, 
operation,  or  supervision.  In  whole  or  In  part, 
to  one  or  more   appropriate  State  agencies 

"(b)  Each  State  board  shall  certify  to  the 
Commissioner,  a-s  part  of  It-s  annual  account- 
ability report  submitted  pursuant  to  section 
123.  any  delegation  of  Its  responsibilities  for 
administration,  operation,  or  supervision  of 
vocational  education  proprams  under  this 
Act  to  other  appropriate  State  agencies, 
setting  forth  the  specific  responsibility  dele- 
gated and  the  specific  agency  involved   ". 

FEDERAL    ADMINISTRATION 

Sec.  104.  (al  The  st-ctlon  heading  of  sec- 
tion 1071  of  the  Higher  Education  Act  of 
1965  Is  amended  to  read  as  follows:  "federal 

ADMINISTRATION". 

(b)  Section  1071(a)  of  such  Act  is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 


Sec.  1071.  (a)  There  is  hereby  established 
In  the  United  States  Office  of  Education  a 
Bureau  of  Occupational  and  Adult  Educa- 
tion hereinafter  referred  to  as  the  Bureau' 
which  shai;  be  responsible  for  (1)  the  ad- 
ministration of  ail  the  programs  authorized 
by  the  Vocational  Education  Act  of  1963 
and  the  Adult  Education  Act.  i2)  functions 
of  the  Office  of  Education  relating  to  man- 
power training  and  development,  (3i  func- 
tions of  that  Office  relating  to  post- 
secondary  vocational,  technical,  and  occu- 
pational training  funded  under  this  Act.  (4) 
the  administration  of  any  other  Act  of  Con- 
gress vesting  authority  In  the  Comml.s.-ioner 
for  vocational,  occupational,  and  adult  ed-.:- 
catlon,  and  (5)  the  admlnlstratlor.  of  those 
portions  of  any  Act  of  Congress  relating  to 
career  education  which  are  relevant  to  the 
pvirposes  of  other  Acts  of  Congress  adminis- 
tered by  the  Btireau.". 

(c)  Section  1071(b)  (2)  (C)  of  such  Act  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "Implementation 
of  this  title"  and  by  inserting  In  lieu  thereof 
"administration  of  the  programs  In  the  Bu- 
reau". 

(d)(1)  Section  1071(b)  of  such  Act  is 
amended  by  addlnp  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  paragraph : 

"  ( 3 )  The  Commissioner  shall  assign  to  the 
Bureau,  beginning  in  fiscal  year  1977,  at 
least  as  many  persons  to  directly  administer 
the  programs  authorized  under  the  Voca- 
tional Education  Act  of  1963  as  were  as- 
signed to  directly  administer  that  Act  dur- 
ing fiscal  year  1967". 

(2)  Section  1071  of  such  Act  Is  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following 
new  subsection: 

"'c)  The  Bureau  shall  conduct,  during  the 
period  beginning  October  1.  1977.  and  ending 
September  30,  1981  a  comprehensive  review 
analyzing  the  strengths  and  weaknesses  of 
the  programs  assisted  with  funds  available 
under  the  'Vocational  Education  Act  of  1963 
within  each  State  receiving  assistance  under 
that  Act  The  Department  of  Health.  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare  during  the  same  period, 
shall  conduct  a  comprehensive  fiscal  audit 
of  such  program?  within  each  such  State. 
The  conclusions  reached  through  these  re- 
views and  audits  shall  be  shared  with  the 
States  In  the  reports  the  Commissioner  is  re- 
quired to  .submit  to  the  States  a:ialyzlng  their 
annual  accountability  reports  as  required  by 
section  123  ". 

(e)  Section  104  of  the  Vocational  Educa- 
tion Act  of  1963  I  and  any  cross  reference 
thereto)  is  redesignated  as  section  105  and 
section  1071  of  the  Higher  Edxicatlon  Act  of 
1965.  as  amended  by  this  .section,  is  hereby 
transferred  to  the  Vocational  Education  Act 
of  1963  to  appear  a.-  section  104 

ADVISORY    COUNCILS 

Sec.  105  (SMl)  Section  105(a)(1)(A)  (as 
redeslcnated  by  section  104  of  this  Act)  of 
the  Vocarl'^nai  Education  Act  of  1963  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  all  that  appears 
after  'management."  and  section  105(a)(1) 
'B)  I  as  redeslenated  by  section  104  of  this 
Act)  of  such  Act  Is  amended  to  read  as 
follows: 

"(B)  representing  the  National  Commis- 
sion for  Manpower  Policy  created  pursuant  to 
title  V  of  the  Comprehensive  Employment 
and  Training  Act  of  1973," 

(2)  Section  105(a)  (1)  (as  redesignated  b7 
section  104  of  this  Act)  of  such  act  la 
amended  by  striking  out  "and"  after  clause 
(Fi.  by  redesignating  cla\:se  (G)  (and  any 
cross  reference  thereto)  as  clause  (J),  by 
striking  out  "(P)"  In  such  clause  (J)  (as  so 
redesignated)  and  Inserting  "(I)"  In  lieu 
thereof,  and  by  Inserting  Immediately  after 
clause  (F)   the  following  new  clauses: 

"(G)  knowledgeable  In  the  field  of  guld» 
ance  and  counseling, 

"(H)  representing  of  nonprofit  private 
schools. 

"  (I)   who  are  women  with  backgrotinds  and 
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experiences  In  employment  and  training  pro- 
grams and  who  are  knowledgeable  with  re- 
spect to  problems  of  sex  discrimination  In 
Job  training  and  In  employment.  Including 
women  who  are  members  of  minority  groups 
and  who  have.  In  addition  to  such  back- 
grounds and  experiences,  special  knowledge 
of  the  problems  of  discrimination  In  Job 
training  and  eraplOTment  against  women  who 
are  members  of  such  groups,  and". 

(b)  The  last  sentence  of  section  106(a) 
(1)  (as  redesignated  by  section  104  of  this 
Act)  of  such  Act  Is  amended  to  read  as  fol- 
lows "The  National  Council  shall  have  as 
a  majority  of  Its  members  persons  who  ar« 
not  educators  or  administrators  In  the  field 
of  education.  The  National  Council  shall 
meet  at  the  call  of  the  Chairperson,  who 
shall  be  selected  by  the  President,  but  not 
less  than  four  times  a  year.". 

(c)  Section  105(a)(2)  (as  redesignated 
by  section  104  of  this  Act)  of  such  Act  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  "and  under  part 
B  of  title  X  of  the  Higher  Education  Act 
of  1965"  wherever  It  appears,  by  striking 
out  "and"  after  clause  (B).  by  redesignating 
clau.se  (C)  (and  any  cross  reference  there- 
to) as  clause  (E).  and  by  Inserting  imm'idl- 
ately  after  clause  (B)  the  following  new 
clauses: 

"(C)  provide  technical  assistance  and 
leadership  to  the  State  advisory  councils 
established  pursuant  to  this  section  in  or- 
der to  assist  them  In  carrying  out  their 
resF>onslblllties  under  this  Act; 

•(D)(1)  Identify,  after  consultation  with 
the  National  Commission  for  Manpower  Pol- 
icy, the  vocational  education  and  employ- 
ment and  training  needs  of  the  Nation  and 
assess  the  extent  to  which  vocational  edu- 
cation, employment  training,  vocational 
rehabilitation,  and  other  programs  under 
this  and  related  Acts  represent  a  consistent. 
Integrated,  and  coordinated  approach  to 
meeting   such    needs;    and 

"(11)  comment,  at  least  once  annually,  on 
the  reports  of  the  National  Commission, 
which  comments  shall  be  Included  In  one  of 
the  reports  submitted  by  the  National  Ad- 
visory Council  pvirsuant  to  this  section  and 
In  one  of  the  reports  submitted  by  the  Na- 
tional Convmlsslon  piusuant  to  section  505 
of  the  Comprehensive  Employment  and 
Training  Act  of  1973;  and". 

(d)  Section  105(a)(4)  (as  redesignated 
by  secUon  104  of  this  Act)  of  such  Act  la 
amended   to  read   as   follows: 

"(4)  There  are  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated $450,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  Sep- 
tember 30.  1978.  $475,000  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  September  30.  1979,  and  $500,000  for 
each  of  the  fiscal  years  ending  prior  to  Sep- 
tember 30.  1981,  for  the  purposes  of  thLi 
paragraph.  The  Council  Is  authorized  to  use 
the  funds  appropriated  pursuant  to  the  pre- 
ceding sentence  to  carry  out  \t8  functions  as 
set  forth  In  this  section  and  to  engape  such 
technical  assistance  as  may  be  rec|ulred  to 
assist  It  in  performing  these  functions". 

(e)  Section  105(a)(5)  (as  redesignated  by 
section  104  of  this  Act)  of  such  Act  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  "July  1.  1976"  and 
Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "September  30. 
1982". 

(f)  Section  105(a)  (as  redesignated  by 
section  104  of  this  Act)  of  such  Act  Is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  paragraph: 

"(6)  The  National  Council  may  accept 
gifts,  and  may  accept  transfers  of  funds 
from  other  departments  or  agencies.  If  the 
receipt  of  such  gifts  and  transfers  will  better 
enable  the  National  Council  to  carry  out  the 
functions  described  In  paragraph  (2)  of  sub- 
section  (a)    of  this  section,". 

(g)(1)  Section  502(a)  of  the  Comprehen- 
sive Employment  and  Training  Act  of  1973 
Is  amended  by  striking  out  "eleven  members" 
In  paragraph  (2)  and  Inserting  In  lieu  there- 
of "ten  members",  by  redesignating  such 
paragraph  (2)  (and  any  cross  reference  there- 
to)   as  paragraph  (3).  and  by  inserting  Im- 


mediately after  paragraph  ( 1 )   the  following 
new  paragraph: 

"(2)  a  representative  of  the  National  Ad- 
visory Council  on  Vocational  Education 
created  pursuant  to  section  106  of  the  Voca- 
tional  Education  Act  of   1963;    and" 

(2)  Section  503  of  the  Comprehensive  Em- 
ployment and  Training  Act  of  1973  Is  amend- 
ed by  striking  out  "and"  after  paragraph  (4) , 
redesignating  paragraph  (5)  (and  any  cross 
reference  thereto)  as  paragraph  (6).  and  by 
inserting  immediately  after  paragraph  (4) 
the  following  new  paragraph: 

"(5»(1)  Identify,  after  consultation  with 
the  National  Advisory  Council  on  Vocational 
Education,  the  employment  and  training  and 
vocational  education  needs  of  the  Nation  and 
assess  the  extent  to  which  employment 
training,  vocational  education,  vocational  re- 
habilitation, and  other  programs  assisted 
under  this  and  related  Acts  represent  a  con- 
sistent. Integrated,  and  coordinated  approach 
to  meeting  such  needs;  and  (11)  comment, 
at  least  once  annually,  on  the  reports  of  the 
National  Advisory  Council  on  Vocational  Ed- 
ucation, which  comments  shall  be  Included 
in  one  of  the  reports  submitted  by  the  Na- 
tional Commission  pursuant  to  this  section 
and  In  one  of  the  reports  submitted  by  the 
National  Advisory  Council  on  Vocational  Ed- 
ucation pursuant  to  section  105  of  the  Voca- 
tional Education  Act  of  1963:  and". 

(h)(1)  Section  105(b)  (1)  (as  redesignated 
by  section  5  of  this  Act)  of  the  Vocational  Ed- 
ducatlon  Act  of  1963  Is  amended  by  striking 
out  "and  which  shall"  and  Inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  the  following:  "for  terms  of  three 
years,  except  that  (A)  In  the  case  of  the 
members  appointed  for  fiscal  year  1978.  one- 
third  of  the  membership  shall  be  appointed 
for  terms  of  one  year  each  and  one-third  shall 
be  appointed  for  terms  of  two  years  each, 
and  (B)  appointments  to  fill  vacancies  shall 
be  for  such  terms  as  remain  unexpired.  TTie 
Council  shall  have  as  a  majority  of  Its  mem- 
bers persons  who  are  not  educators  or  admin- 
istrators In  the  field  of  education  and  shall". 

(2)  Section  105(b)  (1)  (A)  (vl)  fas  redesig- 
nated by  section  104  of  this  Act)  of  such  Act 
Is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(vl)  a  representative  of  the  State  Man- 
power Services  Council  established  pxirsuant 
to  section  107  of  the  Comprehensive  Employ- 
ment and  Training  Act  of  1973". 

(3)  Section  105(b)(1)(A)  (as  redesignated 
by  section  104  of  this  Act)  of  such  Act  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  "and"  after  sub- 
clause (vlll) ,  by  redesignating  subclause  (Ix) 
(and  any  cross  reference  thereto)  as  sub- 
clause (xUI).  and  bv  Inserting  Immediately 
after  subclause  (vlll)  the  following  new  sub- 
clauses : 

"(Ix)  knowledgeable  In  the  field  of  guid- 
ance and  counseling. 

"(x)  representing  of  nonprofit  private 
.schools. 

"(XI)  who  are  women  with  backgrounds  and 
experiences  In  employment  and  training 
programs  and  who  are  knowledgeable  with 
respect  to  problems  of  sex  discrimination  in 
Job  training  and  employment.  Including 
women  who  are  members  of  minority  groups 
and  who  have.  In  addition  to  such  back- 
grounds and  experiences,  special  knowledge 
of  the  problems  of  discrimination  In  Job 
training  and  employment  against  women 
'who  arc  members  of  such  groups. 

"(xU)  who  Is  a  vocational  education 
teacher  presently  teaching  in  a  local  educa- 
tional agency,  and" 

(4)  (A)  Section  105(b)  (1)  (A)  (Ul)  (as  re- 
designated by  section  104  of  this  Act)  of 
such  Act  Is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(111)  who  Is  currently  serving  as  a  super- 
intendent or  other  administrator  of  a  local 
educational  agency." 

(B)  Section  105(b)  (1)  (A)  (v)  (as  redesig- 
nated by  section  104  of  this  Act)  of  such 
Act  Is  amended  to  read  as  follO"V8: 

"(V)  who  Is  currently  serving  en  a  local 
school  board," 


(1)  (1)  Section  105  (b)  (1)  (B)  (as  redesig- 
nated by  section  104  of  this  Act)  of  such 
Act  Is  amended  by  ln.sertlng  "and  of  the 
annual  accountability  report"  Immediately 
before  "submitted",  and  by  striking  out 
everything  after  "this  title"  and  before  the 
semicolon. 

(2)  Section  105(bHl)  i  as  redesignated  by 
section  104  of  this  Act)  of  such  Act  Is  fur- 
ther amended  by  redesignating  clause  (Di 
(and  any  cross  reference  thereto)  as  clause 
(F),  by  striking  out  "and"  after  clause  (C). 
and  by  Inserting  Immediately  after  clause 
(C)  the  following: 

"iD)  assist  the  State  board,  local  educa- 
tional agencies,  and  other  public  agencies.  In 
establishing,  and  working  with,  local  advi- 
sory councils  which  are  broadly  representa- 
tive of  the  cMnmunlty,  Including  business 
and  labor,  and  which  serve  for  propram  areas 
schools,  communities,  or  regions; 

"(E)  (1)  Identify,  after  consultation  with 
the  State  Manpower  Services  Council,  the 
vocational  edvicatlon  and  employment  and 
training  needs  of  the  State  and  aasess  the 
extent  to  which  vocational  education,  em- 
ployment training,  vocational  reliiibtlltatlon. 
and  other  programs  assisted  under  this  and 
related  Acts  represent  a  consistent.  Inte- 
grrated.  and  coordinated  approach  to  meeting 
such  needs;  and  (11)  comment,  at  least  once 
annually,  on  the  reports  of  the  State  Man- 
power Services  Council,  which  comments 
shall  be  Included  In  the  annual  report  sub- 
mitted by  the  advisory  council  pursuant  to 
this  section  and  In  the  annual  repwrt  sub- 
mitted by  the  State  council  pursuant  to  sec- 
tion 107  of  the  Comprehensive  Employment 
and  Training  Act  of  1973:  and". 

(3)  Section  105(b)(1)(F)  (as  redesig- 
nated by  section  104  of  this  Act  and  para- 
graph (2)  of  this  subsection)  of  such  Act 
Is  amended  by  striking  out  "program  plan 
provided  for  in  paragraphs  (4)  and  lf>)  of 
section  123(a)"  and  ln.sertlng  In  lieu  thereof 
the  following:  "accountability  repwrt  re- 
quired by  part  B.  Including  a  consideration 
of  the  program  evaluation  reports  developed 
by  the  State  board  pursuant  to  section  124 
and  of  the  analysis  of  the  distribution  of 
Federal  funds  within  the  State  submitted 
by  the  State  board  pursuant  to  section  123" 

(J)  Section  105(b)  (as  redesignated  by 
section  104  of  this  Act)  of  such  A.n  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  "endlnp  after  June 
30.  1969,"  In  paragraph  (2).  by  striking  out 
"chairman"  In  paragraph  (3)  and  ln.sertl.ng 
In  lieu  thereof  "Chairperson",  by  In-sertlng 
"as  well  as  council  operating  procedures  and 
staffing."  Immediately  after  "meetlnf"  "he 
first  time  that  term  appears  In  paraeraph 
(3),  and  by  Inserting  Immediately  before  the 
period  at  the  end  of  paragraph  (4)  the  fol- 
lowing: ",  Independent  of  programmatic  and 
administrative  control  by  other  State  boards 
or  agencies". 

(k)  Section  105  (as  redesignated  by  section 
104  of  this  Act)  of  such  Act  Ls  amended  by 
striking  out  subsection  (c).  and  bv  redesig- 
nating subsection  (d)  (and  any  cross  refer- 
ence thereto)  as  subsection  (c)  and  amend- 
ing such  subsection  to  read  as  follows: 

"(c)  (1)  There  are  hereby  authorized  to  he 
appropriated  $8,000,000  for  fiscal  year  19T8. 
$8,500,000  for  fiscal  year  1979,  $9,000,000  for 
fiscal  year  1980.  and  jlO.000.000  for  fiscal  year 
1981  for  the  purpose  of  making  grants  to 
State  advisory  councils  to  carry  out  the  func- 
tions specified  in  this  section  From  the  sums 
appropriated  pursuant  to  this  subsection, 
the  Commissioner  shall,  subject  to  the  provi- 
sions of  the  following  sentence,  pay  to  each 
State  advtsory  council  an  amoxmt  equal  to 
the  reasonable  amounts  expended  by  It  In 
carrying  out  Its  functions  under  this  title 
In  such  fiscal  year,  except  that  no  State  ad- 
visory council  shall  receive  an  amount  to 
exceed  $3(X).000  or  an  amount  less  than 
$100,000.  In  the  case  of  Ouam.  American 
Samoa,  and  the  Trust  Territory  of  the  Pacific 
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Islands,  the  Commissioner  may  pay  the  State 
advisory  council  In  each  such  Jurisdiction  an 
amount  less  than  the  minimum  ."Tjeclfied  In 
the  preceding  sentence  if  he  or  she  deter- 
mines that  the  council  can  perform  Its  func- 
tlor.s  with  a  lesser  amount 

"(2)  The  expenditure  of  these  funds  Is  to 
be  determined  solely  by  the  State  advisory 
council  for  carrying  out  Its  f;inctio:is  under 
this  title,  and  may  not  be  diverted  or  repro- 
gramed  for  any  other  purpose  by  any  State 
board  or  agency  Each  council  shall  designate 
an  appropriate  State  agency  to  act  as  Its  fiscal 
agent  for  purpoees  of  disbursement,  account- 
ing, and  auditing." 

(1)  Section  105  (as  redesignated  by  section 
104  of  this  Act  I  of  such  Act  is  amended  by 
striking  out  "representative  of"  wherever 
that  term  occurs  and  Inserting  In  lieu  there- 
of "representing". 

(m)(l)  Section  107(a)  (2)  (A)  of  the  Com- 
prehensive Emplfiyment  and  Training  .Act  of 
1973  Is  amended  by  redaslgnatlng  clauses 
(til)  through  (vll)  (and  any  cross  references 
thereto)  ae  clauses  (Ivi  through  (vlllt  re- 
spectively, and  by  Inserting  Immediately  after 
clause  (11)  the  following  new  clause 

"(HI)  one  representative  of  the  State  Ad- 
visory Council  on  Vocational  Educ.itlon 
created  pursuant  to  section  105  of  the  Voca- 
tional Education  Act  of  1963;". 

(2)  Section  107(b)  of  the  Comprehensive 
Employment  and  Training  Act  of  1973  Is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  a  new 
paragraph  (4)   to  read  as  follows: 

"(4)  (1)  Identify,  after  consultation  with  the 
State  Advisory  Council  on  Vocational  Educa- 
tion, the  employment  and  training  and  voca- 
tional education  needs  of  the  State  and  as.sess 
the  extent  to  which  employment  training,  vo- 
cational rehabilitation,  and  other  pro^'ram.'^ 
assisted  under  this  and  related  Acts  represent 
a  consistent.  Integrated,  and  coordinated  ap- 
proach to  meeting  such  needs:  and  (Mi  com- 
ment at  least  once  annvially,  on  the  reports  of 
the  State  Advisory  Council  on  Vocational  Ed- 
ucation which  comments  shall  be  Included 
In  the  anntia!  report  submitted  by  the  Coun- 
cil pursuant  to  this  section  and  In  the  an- 
nual report  submitted  by  the  State  advisory 
council  pursuant  to  section  105  of  the  Voca- 
tional Education  Act  of  1963  ". 

GENERAL  APPLICATION 

Sec.  106.  (a)  The  Vocational  Education 
Act  of  1863  Is  amended  by  inserting  Imme- 
diately after  section  105  (as  redesignated  by 
section  104  of  this  Act)  the  following  new 
section : 

"CENTRAL  APPLICATION 

"Sec.  106.  (a)  Any  State  deslrlnc;  to  receive 
the  amount  for  which  It  Is  eligible  for  any 
fiscal  year  pursuant  to  this  Act  shall,  through 
its  State  board,  submit  to.  and  malritatn  on 
file  with,  the  Commissioner  a  general  appli- 
cation providing   assiu-ances   that — 

"(1 1  U:-'  State  win  provide  for  such  meth- 
ods of  administration  as  are  necessary  for 
the  proper  and  efficient  administration  of  the 
Act  and  as  are  consistent  with  the  require- 
ments of  section  103; 

"(2)  the  State  board  will  cooperate  with 
the  State  advisory  council  on  vocational  edu- 
cational education  In  carrying  out  Its  duties 
pursuant  to  section  105  and  with  the  agencies 
and  council  specified  In  sections  122  and  123 
to  be  Involved  in  the  formulation  of  the 
State  plan  and  of  the  annual  accountability 
reports; 

"(3)  (A)  Federal  funds  made  available  un- 
der this  Act  will  be  so  used  as  to  supplement, 
and  to  the  extent  practicable.  Increase  the 
amount  of  State  and  local  funds  that  would 
In  the  absence  of  such  Federal  funds  be 
made  avaUable  for  the  uses  specified  In  the 
Act,  and  In  no  ca.se  supplant  such  State  or 
locAl  funds;  and 

"(B)  In  the  case  of  local  educational  agen- 
cies or  other  public  agencies  receiving  funds 
under  this  Act.  the  combined  fi.scaj  effort 
per  student  of  that  agency  and  that  State 
with  respect  to  the  provision  of  vocational 
education  by  that  agency  for  the  preceding 


fiscal  year  was  not  less  than  such  combined 
effort  for  that  purpose  for  the  second  preced- 
ing fiscal  year,  or.  In  the  case  of  a  State,  tlie 
fiscal  effort  of  that  State  for  vocational  edu- 
cation per  student  for  the  preceding  fiscal 
year  was  not  less  than  such  fiscal  effort  for 
the  second  preceding  fiscal   year; 

"(4)  the  State  will  make  provision  for 
such  fiscal  control  and  fund  accounting  pro- 
cedures as  may  be  necessary  to  assiire  proper 
disbursement  of,  and  accounting  for,  Fed- 
eral funds  paid  to  the  State  (Including  such 
funds  paid  by  the  State  to  local  educational 
agencies  and  other  public  agencies  under  the 
Act): 

"(5)  the  State  will  base  the  distribution 
of  funds  available  under  this  Act  on  eco- 
nomic, social,  and  demographic  factors  re- 
lating to  the  need  for  vocational  education 
among  the  various  populations  and  the  vari- 
ous areas  of  the  State,  except  that — 

"(A)  the  State  will  u.se  as  the  two  most 
important  factors  in  determining  this  dis- 
tribution (1)  In  the  case  of  local  educational 
agencies,  the  relative  financial  ability  of  such 
agencies  to  provide  the  resources  necessary 
to  meet  the  need  for  vocational  education 
In  the  areas  they  serve  and  the  relative  num- 
ber or  concentration  of  low-Income  families 
or  Individuals  within  such  agencies,  and  (11) 
In  the  case  of  other  public  agencies,  the 
relative  financial  ability  of  such  agencies  to 
provide  the  resources  necessary  to  Initiate 
or  maintain  vocational  education  pro^rains 
to  meet  the  needs  of  their  students  and  the 
relative  number  or  concentration  of  students 
whom  they  serve  whose  education  Imposes 
higher  than  average  co;5ts.  such  as  handi- 
capped students,  students  from  low-Income 
families,  and  students  from  families  In  which 
English  Is  not  the  dominant  langnaee:  and 
"(Bi  will  not  (1)  allocate  such  funds 
among  agencies  within  the  State  on  a  uni- 
form basis  of  matching  of  the:se  funds  by 
such  agencies  with  their  own  funds  without 
taking  Into  consideration  the  resources  of 
these  agencies,  or  (11)  deny  funds  to  any 
aeency  which  Is  making  a  rea.sonable  tax  ef- 
fort solely  becau.'^e  such  agency  Is  unable 
to  pay  the  non-Federal  share  of  the  cost 
of  new  programs: 

"(6)  e\ery  application  from  local  educa- 
tional agencies  or  other  public  agencies  (Ai 
has  been  developed  In  consultation  with  any 
I'x-al  advisory  council  which  has  been  estab- 
lished to  assist  such  agency  and  CB)  has  been 
developed  after  taking  Into  consideration  the 
findings  of  any  evaluations  conducted  by 
the  State  of  any  of  the  programs  operated 
by  such  agency  during  previous  years: 

"(7)  the  State  will  comply  with  any  re- 
quests of  the  Commissioner  for  the  submis- 
sion of  such  reports  as  he  or  she  may  rea- 
.sonably  require  In  carrying  out  his  or  her 
functions: 

"(8)  the  State  has  Instituted  policies  and 
procedures  to  Insure  that  copies  of  the  State 
plan  and  all  statements  of  general  policies. 
rules,  regulations,  and  procedures  Issued  by 
the  State  board  concerning  the  administra- 
tion of  such  plan  will  be  made  reasonably 
available  to  the  public;  and 

"(9)  the  funds  used  for  purposes  of  sec- 
tion 132(a)(4)(B)  are  consistent  with  the 
State  plan  submitted  pursuant  to  section 
613(a)  of  the  Education  of  the  Handicapped 
Act. 

"(b)  The  general  application  submitted  by 
the  State  board  purruant  to  this  section  shall 
be  considered  to  be  the  general  application 
required  to  be  submitted  by  the  State  for 
funds  received  under  the  Vocational  Educa- 
tion Act  of  1963  under  the  provisions  of  sub- 
section (b)  of  section  434  of  the  General 
Education  Provisions  Act.". 

(b)   Section  107  of  such  Act  Is  repealed. 

DEFINrrlONS 

Sec.  107.  (a)  Section  108  of  the  Vocational 
Education  Act  of  1963  (and  any  cros?  refer- 
ences thereto)  Is  redesignated  as  section  107. 

(b)    Paragraph    (1)    of    such    section    107 


( as  so  redesignated )    Is  amended  to  read  af 
follows : 

"(1)  The  term  'vocational  education' 
means  vocational,  technical,  or  occupational 
training  or  retraining  which  Is  provided  In 
public  or  private  secondary  or  postsecondary 
institutions  or  classrooms,  at  the  worksite, 
or  under  other  innovative  arrangements  (In- 
cluding field,  laboratory  work,  and  remedial 
or  related  academic  Instruction  Incident 
thereto)  under  public  supervision  and  con- 
trol or  under  contract  with  a  State  board, 
local  educational  agency,  or  other  public 
agency,  and  which  Is  designed  (A)  to  prepare 
individuals  at  the  secondary  or  post-secondary 
level  for  gainful  employment  as  semiskilled 
or  skilled  workers,  or  as  technicians  or  sub- 
professionals,  or  (B)  to  incresise  the  occu- 
pational proficiency  of  Individuals,  or  (C) 
to  prepare  individuals  for  enrollment  In  ad- 
vanced specialized  vocational  or  technical 
education  programs,  except  those  programs 
which  require  a  baccalaureate  or  higher 
degree;  and,  for  purposes  of  this  paragraph, 
the  term  "training  or  retraining'  means  only 
iA)  instruction  related  to  the  occupation  or 
occupations  for  which  the  students  are  In 
training  or  Instruction  necessary  for  sudents 
to  benefit  from  such  training,  and  (B)  the 
acquisition,  maintenance,  and  repair  of  in- 
structional supplies,  teaching  aids  and  equip- 
ment; and  the  term  "vocational  education' 
does  not  mean  the  construction,  acquisition 
or  initial  equipment  of  buildings  or  the  ac- 
quisition or  rental  of  land  " 

(c)  Paragraph  (2)  of  such  section  107  (as 
so  redesignated )  Is  amended  by  striking  out 
"'under  the  supervision  of  the  State  board" 
in  clause  (D)  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof 
"operating  under  the  policies  of  the  State 
board  ". 

(d)  Paragraph  (14)  of  such  section  107 
(as  so  redesignated)  Is  amended  to  read  as 
follows : 

"(14)  The  term  "Industrial  arts  education 
programs'  means  those  education  programs 
I  A  )  which  pertain  to  the  body  of  related  sub- 
ject matter,  or  related  courses,  organized  for 
the  development  of  understanding  about  all 
aspects  of  Industry  and  technology,  Including 
learning  experiences  involving  activities  such 
as  exj>enmentlng.  designating,  constructing, 
evaluating,  and  using  tools,  machines,  ma- 
terials, and  processes  and  (B)  which  assist 
individuals  in  the  making  of  Informed  and 
meaning-fu!  occupational  choices  or  which 
prepare  them  for  entry  into  advanced  trade 
and  Industrial  or  technical  education  pro- 
grams.". 

(e»  Such  section  107  las  so  redesignated) 
is  amended  by  adding  at  the  erid  thereof  the 
following  new  paragraphs : 

"■(16)  The  term  'disadvantaged'  means  per- 
sons (other  than  handicapped  persons  as 
defined  In  this  section)  determined  to  be 
economically  or  educationally  disadvantaged 
under  criteria  developed  by  the  Commissioner 
based  on  objective  .standards  and  the  most 
recent  available  data. 

"(17)  The  term  'low-Income  family  or  In- 
dividual' means  such  families  or  individuals 
who  are  determined  to  be  low-income  ac- 
cording to  the  latest  available  data  from  the 
Department  of  Commerce. 

"(18)  The  term  cooperative  education' 
means  a  program  of  vocatlonsLl  education  for 
persons  who.  through  written  cooperative  ar- 
rangements between  the  school  and  employ- 
ers, receive  Instruction,  includlug  required 
academic  courses  and  related  vocational  In- 
struction by  alternation  of  study  in  school 
with  a  Job  In  any  occupational  field,  but 
these  two  experiences  must  be  planned  and 
supervised  by  the  school  and  employers  so 
that  each  contributes  to  the  student's  educa- 
tion and  to  his  or  her  empioyability  Work 
periods  and  school  attendance  may  be  on 
alternate  half  days,  full  days,  weeks,  or  other 
periods  of  time  In  fulfilling  the  cooperative 
program. 

"(19)      The     term     'curriculum     material' 
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means  materials  consisting  of  a  series  of 
courses  to  cov^r  Instruction  In  any  occupa- 
tional field  which  are  designed  to  prepare 
persons  for  employment  at  the  entry  level 
or  to  upgrade  occupational  competencies  of 
those  previously  or  presently  employed  in  any 
occupational  field. 

"(20)  For  the  purposes  of  section  134(a) 
(6).  the  term  'admlulatratlon'  means  activi- 
ties of  a  State  necessary  for  the  proper  and 
efUclent  performance  of  Its  duties  under  this 
title.  Including  svipervlslon.  but  not  Includ- 
ing ancillary  services  such  as  teacher  train- 
ing, currlctiiiim  development,  and  research. " 

PLANKING.  REPORTS.  AND  EVALUATIONS 

Skc.  108.  (a)  Any  State  desiring  to  receive 
funds  under  the  Vocational  Education  Act  of 
1963  shall  submit  to  the  Commissioner  of 
Education  during  the  fiscal  year  ending  Sep- 
tember 30.  1977.  a  State  plan  for  vocational 
education  for  the  three  fiscal  years  succeed- 
ing such  fl.scal  year,  which  shall  be  for- 
mulated In  accordance  with  the  requirements 
for  formulating  such  a  plan  to  be  submitted 
to  the  Commissioner  during  fiscal  year  1980 
under  section  122  (as  such  section  will  be  In 
effect  on  October  1.  1977)  of  the  Vocational 
Education  Act  of  1963.  There  are  authorized 
to  be  appropriated,  to  be  available  to  States 
to  prepare  the  State  plans  under  this  subsec- 
tion not  Ui  exceed  $25,000,000  for  the  fiscal 
year  beginning  October  1.  1976.  Any  funds 
appropriated  under  the  preceding  sentence 
shall  be  made  available  to  the  States  In  ac- 
cordance with  the  method  of  allocation  pro- 
vided In  section  103  of  the  Act.  and  the  Com- 
missioner Is  authorl2«d  to  pay  each  State 
from  Its  allotment  an  amount  equal  to  the 
amount  expended  by  the  State  In  formulat- 
ing this  plan. 

(b)  The  center  heading  and  sections  121 
through  124  of  part  B  of  the  Vocational  Edu- 
cation Act  of  1963  are  amended  to  read  as 
follows : 

"Pakt  B — Planning.  Reports,  and 

Evaluations 
'authorization  or  appropriations 

"Sec  121.  (a)  There  are  authorlzied  to  be 
appropriated  $26,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year 
beginning  October  1.  1977,  and  for  each  of 
the  three  succeeding  fiscal  years  for  the  pur- 
pLKes  described  In  subsection  (b), 

"(b)  The  funds  appropriated  under  sub- 
section la)  shall  be  available  to  the  States 
for— 

"  ( 1 )  preparing  the  three-year  plan  re- 
quired under  section  122; 

"(2)  updating  the  plan  required  under 
section  108(ai  of  the  Vocational  Education 
and  National  Institute  of  Education  Amend- 
ments of  1976  and  the  plan  required  under 
section  122  of  this  title.  If  necessary,  during 
the  other  fiscal  years; 

"(3)  preparing  the  annual  accountability 
report.  Including  the  collection  of  necessary 
data,  required  to  be  submitted  under  section 
123;   and 

"(4)  conducting  the  evaluations  required 
by  section  124. 

"STATS  plans 

"Sec  122.  (a)  (1 )  Any  State  desiring  to  re- 
ceive funds  under  this  title  shall  .submit  to 
the  Commissioner,  during  fiscal  year  1980,  a 
State  plan  for  vocational  education  for  the 
three  fiscal  years  succeeding  such  fiscal  year. 
In  formulating  this  plan,  the  State  board 
shall  Involve  the  active  participation  of — 

"(A)  the  State  agency.  If  any.  having  re- 
sponsibility for  community  and  Junior  col- 
leges: 

"(B)  the  State  agency.  If  any.  having  re- 
sponsibility for  higher  education  institutions 
or  programs; 

"(C)  the  State  agency.  If  separate  from  the 
State  board,  having  responsibility  for  public 
elementary  and  secondary  programs; 

"(D)  the  State  agency,  if  any.  having  re- 
sponsibility for  po.stsecondary  occupational 
education  programs; 

"lE)    the  State  agency  or  commission  re- 


sponsible for  comprehensive  planning  In 
postsecondary  education,  which  planning  re- 
flects programs  offered  by  public,  private  non- 
profit and  proprietary  Institutions,  and  In- 
cludes occupational  programs  at  a  less-than- 
baecalaureate  degree  level; 

"(P)  the  Stat«  Manpower  Services  Council 
appointed  pursuant  to  section  107  of  the 
Comprehensive  Employment  and  Training 
Act  of  1973;  and 

"(O)  the  State  advisory  council  and  voca- 
tional education. 

This  participation  shall  Include  at  least  one 
meeting  during  the  planning  year  between 
representatives  of  the  State  board  and  rep- 
resentatives of  all  these  agencies  aud  coun- 
cils, meeting  as  a  group.  If  these  agencies  and 
councils  and  the  State  board  are  not  able  to 
agree  upon  the  provisions  of  the  State  plan. 
the  State  board  shall  have  the  responsibility 
for  reachliig  a  final  decision  on  those  provi- 
sions. Any  agency  or  council  described  above 
which  Is  dissatisfied  with  any  final  decision 
of  the  State  board  may  appeal  the  board's 
decision  to  the  Commissioner.  In  such  a  case 
the  Commissioner  shall  afford  such  agency  or 
council  and  the  State  board  reasonable  no- 
tice and  opportunity  for  a  hearing  and  shall 
determine  whether  the  State  board's  decision 
Is  supported  by  substantial  evidence  as 
shown  in  the  State  plan  Any  agency  or  State 
board  dissatisfied  with  a  final  action  of  the 
Commissioner  under  this  subsection  may  ap- 
peal to  the  United  States  Court  of  Appeals 
for  the  circuit  In  which  the  State  is  located 
In  accordance  with  the  procedure  specified 
in  section  434(dM2)  of  the  General  Educa- 
tion Provisions  Act. 

"(2)  The  State  bocu'd  shall,  during  the  years 
In  which  It  formulates  those  plans,  conduct 
a  series  of  public  hearings,  after  giving  suffi- 
cient public  notice,  tliroughout  all  regions 
of  the  State  in  order  to  permit  all  segments 
of  the  population  to  give  their  views  on  the 
objectives  which  ought  to  be  adopted  In  the 
State  plan.  Including  the  courses  to  be  of- 
fered, the  allocations  of  resjKinslblllty  for 
these  courses  among  the  various  levels  of 
education  and  among  the  various  Institu- 
tions of  the  States,  and  the  allocations  of 
local.  State,  and  Federal  resources  to  meet 
those  objectives. 

"lb)  The  three-year  State  plans  shall  be 
submitted  to  the  Commissioner  by  the  July 
Ist  preceding  the  beginning  of  the  first  fiscal 
year  for  which  such  plan  Is  to  lake  effect 
and  shall — ' 

"(1)  assess  the  present  and  future  needs 
for  Job  skills  within  the  State  and.  where 
appropriate,  within  the  pertinent  region  of 
the  country  through  consideration  uf  the 
latest  available  data  of  present  and  projected 
employment.  Including  the  data  available 
under  section  125; 

•■(2)  set  out  explicitly  the  objectives  the 
State  will  seek  to  achieve  by  the  end  of  the 
three-year  period  of  the  State  plan  In  meet- 
ing the  need  for  particular  Job  skills  identi- 
fied through  the  assessment  undertaken  In 
accordance  with  paragraph  (1),  Including 
(A)  a  description  of  these  objectives  in 
terms  of — 

"(1)  the  courses  and  other  training  op- 
portunities to  l5e  offered  to  achieve  those 
skills. 

"(11)  the  projected  enrollments  of  those 
courses  and  other  training  opportunities. 

"(Ill)  the  allocations  of  responsibility  for 
the  offering  of  those  courses  among  the 
various  levels  of  education  and  among  the 
various  Institutions  of  the  State,  and 

"(Iv)  the  allocations  of  all  local.  State,  and 
Federal  financial  resources  available  In  the 
Stat*  among  these  courses  and  training  op- 
portunities, levels  of  education,  and  Institu- 
tions within  the  State,  and  (B)  the  reasons 
for  choosing  these  courses  and  training  op- 
portunities, enrollments,  allocatlot,.-!  of  re- 
sponsibilities, and  allocations  of  resciurces, 

"(3)  set  out  explicitly  the  means  by  which 
the   State    will   seek    every    year    to   achieve 


these  objectives.  Including  (A)  a  description 
of  these  means  In  terms  of  the  elements 
listed  In  clauses  (2)  (A)(1)  throxigh  (2)  (A) 
(Iv)  above,  and  (B)  the  reasons  for  choosing 
those  particular  means:  Provided,  however. 
That  the  State  will  continue  to  use  approxi- 
mately the  same  amount  of  Its  State  grant 
for  programs  In  secondary  schools  during 
fiscal  years  1978  and  1979  as  It  had  used  dur- 
ing fiscal  years  1975  and  1976  unless  the  State 
is  able  to  demonstrate  In  its  plan  the  need 
to  shift  funds   from  such   use; 

"(4)  set  out  explicitly  the  u.ses  which  the 
State  Intends  to  make  of  the  funds  available 
to  It  under  this  title,  as  those  use.«  are  set 
out  In  section  132(a),  and  set  out  the  rea- 
sons for  choosing  such  uses;  and 

"(5)  (A)  set  forth  policies  and  procedures 
which  the  State  will  follow  so  as  to  assure 
equal  access  to  vocational  education  pro- 
grams by  both  women  and  men  including — 

"(1)  a  detailed  description  of  such  policies 
and  procedures, 

"(11)  actions  to  be  taken  to  overcome  sex 
discrimination  and  sex  stereotyping  In  all 
State  and  local  vocational  education  pro- 
grams, and 

"(ill)  Incentives,  to  be  provided  to  local 
educational  agencies  and  other  public  agen- 
cies, so  that  such  agencies  will — 

"iD  encourage  the  enrollment  nf  both 
women  and  men  In  nontradltlonal  courses  of 
study,  and 

"(11)  develop  model  programs  to  rediice 
sex  stereotyplnp  In  all  occupations:  and 

"(B)  set  forth  a  program  to  assess  and 
meet  the  needs  of  persons  de.srrlbed  In  sec- 
tion 132(a)  n3)  which  shftll  provide  for  M) 
special  courses  for  such  person."!  In  leari;!np 
how  to  seek  employment,  and  (11)  placement 
services  for  graduates  of  vocational  educa- 
tion programs  and  courses  under  section 
132(a) (13) 

■■(C)(1)  The  Commissioner  shall  not  ap- 
prove a  State  plan  under  this  section  until 
he  or  she  has  made  specific  findings  as  to  the 
compliance  of  such  plan  with  the  require- 
ments of  this  section  and  he  or  she  is  satis- 
fled  that  adequate  procedures  are  set  forth 
to  insure  that  the  assurances  of  the  gen- 
eral application  and  the  provisions  of  the 
State  plan  will  be  carried  out. 

"(2)  (A)  The  Commissioner  may  not  final- 
ly disapprove  any  plan  submitted  under  this 
section,  or  any  modification  thereof  sub- 
mitted under  section  123,  without  first  af- 
fording the  State  board  submitting  the  plan 
reasonable  notice  and  opportunity  for  a 
hearing 

"(B)  (l)  Whenever  the  Commissioner,  a?*er 
such  notice  and  hearing,  finds  that  the  State 
plan  has  been  so  changed  that  it  no  longer 
compiles  with  the  provisions  of  this  section 
or  that  In  the  administration  of  the  plan 
there  Is  a  failure  to  comply  substantially  wi'h 
any  such  provision,  the  Commissioner  shall 
notify  such  State  board  thaf  no  further  pay- 
ments will  be  made  to  the  State  under  this 
title  until  he  or  she  Is  satisfied  that  there 
will  no  longer  be  any  failure  to  comply  Until 
he  or  she  Is  so  satisfied,  the  Commissioner 
shall  make  no  further  payments  to  such 
State  under  this  title 

•■(11)  A  State  board  which  Is  dissatisfied 
with  a  final  action  of  the  Commissioner  un- 
der this  subsection  may  appeal  to  the  United 
States  Court  of  Appeal?  for  the  circuit  In 
which  the  State  Is  located  In  accordance  with 
the  procedure  specified  In  section  434(d)  (2) 
of  the  General  Education  Provisions  Act 

"ANNUAl.    ACCOUNTABILITY     REPORTS 

•'Sec  123.  (a)(1)  Each  State  partlripailng 
In  programs  authorized  under  this  title  for 
any  fiscal  year  shall  submit  to  the  Commis- 
sioner by  January  1  a  report  for  the  preced- 
ing fiscal  year  which  shall  be  prepared  with 
the  participation  of  the  agencies  llpted  !n 
section  122(a)(1).  Including  the  State  ad- 
visory council,  and  which  shall — 

■•(A)    Include   any   updating   of   the  Stale 
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plan  deemed  necessary  In  light  of  later  or 
more  accurate  employment  data  or  In  light 
of  a  different  level  of  funding  than  was  an- 
ticipated: 

(B»  show  exactly  the  extent  to  which  the 
State  during  that  year  has  achieved  the  ob- 
jectives of  the  State  plan  and  the  degree  to 
which  the  means  proposed  to  be  used  during 
that  year  have  been  used.  Including  a  de- 
scription of  these  objectives  and  means  In 
terms  of  the  element*  listed  In  clauses  (2i 
(A)  (1)  through  (2)  (Ai  (Iv)  of  section  122(b); 

"(C)  show  exactly  how  State  and  local 
funds  have  been  used  to  achieve  the  objec- 
tives of  the  State  plan  for  that  year  and  show 
exactly  how  the  funds  made  available  under 
this  title  have  been  u.sed  to  achieve  tho.~e 
objectives,  Including  a  description  of  the  dis- 
tribution of  these  funds  among  local  educa- 
tional agencies  and  other  public  agencies 
within  the  State  In  conformance  with  the 
requirement  contained  In  section  106(a)(5) 
(A): 

••(D)  show  exactly  the  distribution  of 
funds  made  available  under  this  title  among 
the  authorized  u<es  of  funds  set  out  In  sec- 
tion 132(a).  the  reasons  for  choosing  such 
uses,  and  the  re-ults  achieved  during  the 
year  with  these  funds  in  t«mis  of  the  objec- 
tives set  out  In  the  State  plan.  Including  a 
description  of  how  the  Stat*  during  that  year 
has  met  the  need  for  \ipgradlng  teaching 
competenclea  and  occupational  skills  of 
teachers  and  related  classroom  coordinators, 
supervisors,  and  cout^.selors  as  authorl7«d  by 
section  134(a)(4).  and  a  description  of  how 
the  State  during  that  year  has  met  the  needs 
of  persons  described  In  section  132ia»  i  13i  by 
providing  special  courses  for  such  persons 
and  placement  services  for  graduates  of  such 
courses:  and 

••(E)  contain  a  summary  of  the  evaluations 
of  programs  required  to  be  conducted  bv  "sec- 
tion 124  and  a  description  of  how  the  Infor- 
mation from  these  evaluations  have  been,  or 
are  being,  used  by  the  State  ba:^rd  to  improve 
Its  programs 

"i2)  Each  State  In  compiling  the  reports 
required  to  be  submitted  \inder  this  .section 
shall  make  the  data  which  it  p\ibnilt.s  complv 
with  the  nationally  uniform  definitions  and 
Information  elements  which  are  developed 
pursuant  to  section  125 

"(b)(1)  The  Commissioner  shall  approve 
the  State's  annual  accountability  renort  bv 
March  1  of  the  vear  In  which  it  |s  submitted 
If  he  or  she  finds  that  It  fulfills  the  require- 
ments of  this  title 

"(2)  The  ComrnKsloner  shall  also  by 
March  1  transmit  to  the  State  board  an 
analysis  of  the  State's  report  which  >^hall 
Include  suirpestlon:-  for  imnrovements  In  the 
Stele's  programs  and  nnv  findlntTS  contained 
In  proeram  or  fiscal  audits  conducted  bv  the 
Office  of  Fxlucitlon  or  the  Depa'^ment  of 
Health.  Education,  and  'Welfare  within  tha* 
State  durlncr  the  previous  fiscal  year.  In'-lud- 
1n?  the  audits  required  to  be  conducted  by 
section  104. 

'•T.\■M,v^^nr>^Ns 

"Sec  124  (a)  Each  State  receiving  funds 
under  this  title  shall  evaluate,  during  the 
three-year  period  rf  the  State  plan,  the 
effecttvenes.s  of  each  program  within  the 
Stete  being  assisted  with  these  funds.  The 
results  of  these  evaluations  shall  be  used  to 
revise  the  State's  programs,  and  these  re- 
sultfl  and  revisions  shall  be  IncUided  in  the 
annual  report  required  to  be  .submitted  by 
section  123  These  report.s  shall  also  be  made 
readllv  available  to  the  State  advisory 
council. 

"(b)(1)  Each  program  within  a  State 
which  purports  to  Impart  entry-level  Job 
skills  shall  be  evaluated  by  using  date  col- 
lected, wherever  possible,  by  statistically 
valid  sampling  techniques  according  to  the 
extent  to  which  program  completers  and 
leavefs — 

"(A)  find  employment  In  occupations  re- 
lated  to  their  tranlng.   and 
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"(B)  are  considered  by  their  employers  to 
be  well -trained  and  prepared  for  employ- 
ment 

"(2)  Each  such  program  shall  also  be  eval- 
uated according  to  the  extent  to  which  pro- 
gram  completers   and   leavers — 

"(A)  earn  a  wage  commensurate  with 
the  wage  customarily  paid  In  the  occupa- 
tions related  to  their  training  at  their  level 
of  experience. 

•■(B)  progress  in  occupations  of  their 
choice, 

"(C)    are  satisfied  with  their  occupations. 

"(D)  are  satisfied  with  the  training  they 
received,  or 

"(E)  upgrade  their  skills  through  addi- 
tional education  or  training. 

"(c)(1)  The  Commissioner  shall  prescribe 
nationally  uniform  criteria  and  procedures 
to  be  used  by  State  and  local  educational 
agencies  and  other  public  agencies  In  per- 
forming these  evaluations,  but  In  no  case 
can  pursuit  of  additional  education  or  train- 
ing by  program  completers  or  leavers  be  con- 
sidered  negatively   In   these  evaluations. 

(21  Each  State  board  shall  consult  with 
the  State  advisory  council  each  year  In 
formulating  Its  plans  to  fulfill  the  require- 
ments of  this  section.  The  State  advisory 
council  shall  assist  the  Stete  board  In  de- 
veloping these  plans  each  year,  shall  monitor 
the  evaluations  conducted  by  the  Stete 
board  during  the  vear.  and  shall  use  the 
results  of  these  evaluations  In  compiling  Its 
annual    report   required   by   section    105.". 

(c)    Part   B   of   such    Act    is   amended   by 
addlnp    at    the    end    thereof    the    follo'wlng 
new   section : 
"vocational    edtjcatton    data     and    orCTTPA- 

nONAL  INFORMATION  DATA  SYSTEMS 

"Sec  125.  (a)(1)  The  Commissioner  and 
the  Administrator  of  the  National  Center 
for  Education  Statistics  shall,  bv  January  1. 
1977.  Jointly  develop  Information  elements 
and  uniform  definitions  for  a  national  voca- 
tional education  data  reporting  and  account- 
ing svstem.  This  system  shall  include  In- 
formation resulting  from  the  evaluations 
required  to  be  conducted  by  section  124  (as 
such  section  will  be  In  effect  on  October  1. 
1977)  and  other  Information  on  vocational — 

•'(.\)  students  (Including  Information  on 
their  race  and  sex) , 

"(B)  programs, 

"(C)  proeram  completers  and  leavers, 

"(D)  staff. 

"(E)  facilities,  and 

'■(F)  expendlttires 

"(2)  In  developing  this  svstem,  the  Com- 
missioner and  the  Administrator  shall  en- 
deavor as  much  as  possible  to  maV:e  the 
svstem  compatible  with  the  occupational 
Information  data  system  develoned  pursuant 
to  subsection  (b)  and  other  Information  sys- 
tems Involving  data  on  programs  assisted 
"nder  the  Comprehensive  Emnloyment  ard 
Training  Act  of  IP'TS 

"(3)  (A)  Aner  the  completion  of  the  de- 
velopment of  these  Information  elements 
and  uniform  definitions  nurstiant  to  para- 
granh  (1).  the  Administrator  shall  Immedl- 
atelv  becin  to  deslen.  Implement  and  op- 
erate this  Information  .=vstem  which  s^all 
b»  In  full  oneratlon  for  the  fiscal  year  be- 
clnnlnt:  October  1.  1977, 

"fB>  Anv  State  recelvlns  assistance  under 
this  title  shall  cooperate  with  the  Admin- 
istrator in  suoplvlng  the  Information  re- 
quired to  be  submitted  by  the  Adm'nls'rator 
and  shall  comply  In  Its  reports  with  the  In- 
formation elements  and  definitions  developed 
Jointly  by  the  Administrator  and  the  Com- 
missioner pursuant  to  naragraph  (1)  Each 
State  shall  submit  this  data  to  the  Ad- 
ministrator In  whatever  form  he  or  she  re- 
quires: and  whenever  passible,  this  reporting 
.shall  include  reporting  of  data  by  labor  mar- 
ket areas  within  the  State 

'  (4)  The  Administrator  shall  have  the 
responsibility    for    updating    this    national 


vocational  education  information  and  ac- 
counting system  and  for  preparing  annual 
acquisition  plans  of  date  In  operating  tills 
system.  These  plans  shall  be  submitted  to 
the  Commission  for  his  or  her  review  and 
comment. 

■■(5)  The  Commissioner,  in  cooperatiov. 
with  the  Administrator,  shall  prepare  an  an- 
nual report  on  the  status  of  vcxiationa'. 
education  In  the  country  during  each  fisca". 
year.  This  report  shall  be  submitted  to  Con- 
gress within  nine  months  after  the  end  of 
each  fiscal  year  and  shall  Include  date  on  the 
information  elements  listed  In  paragraph 
( 1 )  and  an  analysis  of  such  date. 

"(b)(1)  There  Is  hereby  estebllshed  a  Na- 
tional Occupational  Information  Coordinat- 
ing Committee  which  shall  consist  of  the 
Commissioner,  the  Administrator,  the  Com- 
missioner of  Labor  Statistics  and  the  As- 
sistant Secretary  for  Employment  and  Train- 
ing This  Committee,  with  funds  available 
to  It  under  section  102ia)  i  as  such  section 
will  be  in  effect  on  October  1.  1977..  shall — 

"(A)  In  the  use  of  program  date  and  em- 
ployment data.  Improve  coordination  be- 
tween, and  communication  among,  adm.lnis- 
tratcrs  and  planners  of  programs  authorl7ed 
by  this  title  and  by  the  Comprehensive  Em- 
piovment  and  Training  Act  of  1973.  employ- 
ment security  agency  administrators,  re- 
search personnel,  and  emrloyment  and 
training  planning  and  adminlstertng  agen- 
cies  at   the   Pedera".    State    and   local   leve'»s 

"(Bi  develop  and  Implement,  by  January 
1.  1977.  an  occupational  Information  system 
to  meet  the  conimon  occupational  Informa- 
tion needs  of  vocational  education  programs 
and  employment  and  training  programs  at 
the  national.  State,  and  local  levels,  which 
svstem  shall  Include  data  on  occupational 
demand  and  supply  based  on  uniform  defi- 
nitions, stendardlzed  estimating  procedures, 
and  standardized  occupational  classifica- 
tions: and 

"  I C  1  assist  State  occupational  information 
coordinating  committees  established  pur- 
suant to  paragraph  (2) . 

••(21  By  January  1.  1977.  each  Stete  re- 
ceiving assistance  under  this  title  and  under 
the  Comprehensive  Employment  and  Train- 
ing Act  of  1973  shall  establish  a  Stete  oc- 
cupational Informatlcn  coordinating  com- 
mittee composed  of  representetlves  of  the 
Stete  board,  the  State  employment  security 
agency,  the  State  Manpower  Services  Coun- 
cil, arid  the  agency  adm.lnistertng  the  voca- 
tional rehabilitation  program  This  commit- 
tee shall,  with  funds  available  to  It  from 
the  National  Coordinating  Committee  esteb- 
llshed pursuant  to  paragraph  1 1  i .  Imple- 
ment an  occupational  information  system 
m  the  State  which  will  meet  the  common 
needs  for  the  planning  for.  and  the  opera- 
tion of.  progranv'  of  the  State  board  assisted 
under  this  title  and  of  the  administering 
agencies  under  the  Comprehensive  Employ- 
ment and  Training  Act  of  1973   ' 

STATE  VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION  PROGRAMS 

SEC  109.  (a  I  The  center  heading  of  part 
C  of  the  Vocational  Education  Act  of  1973 
is  amended  to  read  as  follows 

"Part  C — State  Vocational  Education 
Programs". 

(b)  Section  131  of  such  Act  is  amended 
to  read  as  follows: 

•■authorization   of  appropriations 

"SEC  131  There  &re  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated $800,000,000  f^r  the  fiscal  year 
ending  September  30  1978.  $950,000,000  for 
the  fiscsLi  vear  ending  September  30.  1979, 
$1  l(X)  000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  Sep- 
tember 30.  1980,  $1,250,000,000  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  September  30.  1981.  and  $1,450  - 
000.000  lor  each  succeeding  fiscal  year,  for 
the  purposes  of  carrying  out  Stete  programs 
of  vocationai  education  as  described  in  this 
part." 

(C)  ( 1 1  Section  132  of  such  Act  is  amended 
by  striking  out  everything  after  "Sec    132." 
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and  Inserting  In  Ilcn  thereof  the  text  of  ser- 
tlon  122  I  a-s  STirh  section  was  In  etTect  on  the 
day  before  tlie  effective  date  of  this  sec- 
tion i  of  such  Act  as  amended  by  paragraphs 
(2)  through  (7)  of  this  subsection  and  by 
subsection  (d) . 

(2)  Subsection  (a)  of  the  text  of  section 
132  I  as  Inserted  by  paragraph  (1))  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  •■section  123"  and 
Inserting   In   Ueu   thereof   "section    122". 

(3)  Paragraph  (2)  of  such  subsection  (a) 
Is  amended   to  read   as  follows: 

"(2)  vocational  education  for  persons  who 
have  completed  or  left  high  school  and  who 
are  enrolled  In  organized  programs  of  study 
fcr  which  credit  Is  given  toward  an  associ- 
ate or  other  degree,  but  which  programs  are 
not  designed  as  baccalaureate  or  higher  de- 
gree programs; " 

(4)  Paragraph  (3)  of  such  subsection  (a) 
Is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

■'(3)  vocational  education  for  persons  who 
have  already  entered  the  labor  market,  who 
are  unemployed,  or  who  have  completed  or 
left  high  school,  and  who  are  not  described 
In  paragraph  (2) ;". 

(5)  Clause  (A)  of  paragraph  (4)  of  such 
subsection  (a)  Is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 
•■(A)  vocational  education  for  disadvantaged 
persons  as  defined  In  section  107,  Including 
special  programs  carried  out  pursuant  to 
section  133;". 

(6)  Clause  (B)  of  paragraph  (4)  of  such 
subsection  (a)  Is  amended  by  striking  out  all 
that  appears  after  "persons"  and  by  insert- 
ing In  Ueu  thereof  the  following:  "as  defined 
In  section  107;". 

(7)  Such  subsection  (a)  Is  further 
amended  by  striking  out  clauses  (6)  and  (8), 
redesignating  clause  (7)  (and  any  cross  refer- 
ence thereto)  as  clause  (6),  striking  out  the 
word  "and"  at  the  end  of  clause  (6)  (as  so 
redesignated),  and  Inserting  Immediately 
after  such  clause  (6)  the  following  new 
clauses: 

"  ( 7)  provision  of  suppjortlve  services  as  de- 
scribed In  section  134; 

"(8)  contracts  leading  to  the  improvement 
of  programs  as  described  In  section  135; 

"(9)  construction  and  operation  of  resi- 
dential vocational  schools  as  described  in 
.section  136; 

"(10)  cooperative  vocational  education 
programs  as  described  In  section  137; 

"(11)  work  study  programs  as  described  In 
section  138; 

"(12)  State  review,  revision,  and  develop- 
ment of  currlcular  and  Instructional  mate- 
rials for  vocational  education  programs  in 
public  elementary  and  secondary  schools.  In 
cases  where  the  State  selects  such  materials. 
In  order  to  Insure  that  such  materials  do  not 
reflect  stereotypes  based  on  sex,  race,  or  na- 
tional origin;  and 

"(13)    vocational  education  for — 

"(A)  persons  who  had  .solely  been  home- 
makers  but  who  now,  because  of  dissolution 
of  ni.irrlage,  must  seek  employment: 

"(B)  persons  who  are  single  heads  of 
households  and  who  lack  adequate  Job  skills; 

"(C)  persons  who  are  currently  home- 
makers  and  p>art-tlme  workers  but  who  wish 
to  secure  a  fulltlme  Job;  and 

"(D)  women  who  are  now  In  Jobs  which 
have  been  traditionally  considered  Jobs  for 
females  and  who  wish  to  seek  employment 
In  Job  areas  which  have  not  been  tradi- 
tionally considered  Job  areas  for  females,  and 
men  who  are  now  In  Jobs  which  have  been 
trsdltlonally  considered  Jobs  for  males  and 
who  wish  to  seek  employment  In  Job  areas 
which  have  not  been  traditionally  considered 
Job  areas  for  males". 

(d)  (1)  The  text  of  section  132  (as  Inserted 
by  subsection  (c)(1))  Is  amended  by  striking 
out  subsection  (b)  and  redesignating  sub- 
section (c)  (and  any  cross  reference  thereto) 
as  subsection  (b) . 

(2)  Subsection  (b)  (as  redesignated  by 
paragraph   ( 1 ) )   of  such  text  U  amended  by 


striking  out  "section  102  (a)"  wherever  that 
term  appears  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"section  131". 

(3)  (A)  Subsection  (b)(1)  (as  redesignated 
by  paragraph  ( 1 )  )  of  such  text  is  amended 
by  striking  "25  per  centum"  and  "16  per 
centum"  and  by  Inserting  In  Ueu  thereoJ 
"35  per  centum"  and  "25  per  centum",  re- 
spectively. 

(B)  Subsection  (b)(1)  (as  redesignated  by 
paragraph  ( 1 ) )  of  such  text  Is  further 
amended  by  striking  out  "the  pxirpKJse  set 
forth  In  paragraph  (4)  (A)  of  subsection 
(a)"  and  by  inserting  In  Ueu  thereof  "the 
ptuposes  set  forth  In  paragraphs  (4)  (A)  and 
(11)  oif  Btibsectlon  (a)  and  for  the  provision 
of  stipends  as  described  In  section  134(a) 
(2)". 

(4)  Subsection  (b)  (2)  (as  redesignated  by 
paragraph  ( 1 ) )  of  such  text  Is  amended  by 
striking  out  "the  purpKise  set  forth  In  para- 
graph (2)"  and  by  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"the  purposes  set  forth  In  paragraphs  (3) 
and  (3)". 

(6)  Subsection  (b)  (as  redesignated  by 
paragraph  ( 1 ) )  of  such  text  Ls  amended  by 
adding  a  new  paragraph  at  the  end  thereof 
to  road  as  follows: 

"(5)  Th&  funds  which  a  State  use«  for  the 
purposes  set  forth  In  subsections  (a)  (4)  (A) 
(except  for  those  funds  used  for  special  pro- 
grams pursuant  to  section  133)  and  (Bi 
shall  be  used,  to  the  maximum  extent  pos- 
sible, to  assist  Individuals  described  In 
clavises  (A)  and  (B)  of  such  subsection  (a) 
(4)  to  participate  In  regnlEir  vocational  edu- 
cation programs". 

(e)  Part  C  of  the  Vocational  Educatloii 
Act  of  1963  Is  amended  by  striking  out  sec- 
tions 133  and  134  and  Inserting  In  Ueu  there- 
of the  foUoiwIng  new  sections: 

"SPKCIAL   PROGRAMS   rOB  THE   DISADVANTAGED 

"Sec.  133.  Funds  made  available  to  each 
State  from  the  appropriations  under  section 
131  may  be  used  for  special  programs  for 
disadvantaged  persons  (as  defined  In  section 
107).  Such  special  programs  shall  be  Ini- 
tiated or  maintained  through  grants — 

"(1)  to  local  educational  agencies  and 
other  public  agencies  In  areas  of  high  con- 
centrations of  unemployed  youths  and 
school  dropouts;  and 

"(2)  (A)  which  provide  that,  to  the  extent 
consistent  with  the  number  of  students  en- 
rolled In  nonprofit  private  schools  In  the 
area  to  be  served  whose  educational  needs 
are  of  the  type  which  the  program  or  project 
Involved  Is  to  meet,  such  students  are  In- 
volved In  the  program  or  project,  and 

"(B)    which   provide   for  effective  policies 
and  procedures  to  assure  that  Federal  funds 
made  available  under  section  131  will  not  be 
commingled  with  State  or  local  funds 
"strppoKTrvE    SERVICES 

"Sec.  134.  (a)  Funds  available  for  the 
States  under  section  131  shall  be  used  for 
vocational  guidance  and  counseling  pro- 
grams, services,  and  activities  amd  may  be 
used  for  providing  other  services  (as  de- 
scribed In  the  next  sentence)  which  are  sup- 
portive of  the  basic  vocational  education 
programs  operated  within  the  State  All  of 
the  supportive  serMces  described  In  this  sec- 
tion are — 

"(1)  vocational  guidance  and  counseling 
programs,  services,  and  activities.  Including 
training  of  new  counselors,  retraining  of 
present  counselors,  paying  the  salaries  of 
counselors,  and  the  development  of  related 
materials,  so  that  persons  within  the  State 
can  be  made  aware  of,  and  can  be  assisted  In 
chooslnp,  appropriate  educational  and  train- 
ing opportunities; 

"(2)  providing,  subject  to  the  restriction 
contained  In  subsection  (b),  stipends,  which 
shall  not  exceed  reasonable  amounts  a.s  pre- 
scribed by  the  Commissioner  pursuant  to 
regulations,  for  students  entering  c  already 
enrolled  In  vocational  education  programs  If 


those  students  have  acute  economic  needs 
which  cannot  be  met  under  work -study  pro- 
grams; 

"(3)  subject  to  the  restriction  contained 
In  subse<"tlon  ibi,  placement  services  for 
students  who  liave  successfully  completed 
vocational  education  programs  In  local  edu- 
cational agencies  and  In  other  public  agencies 
operating  vocational  education  propram-s. 

"(4)  programs  of  preservlce  a?icl  Inservlce 
education,  provided  either  directly  or 
through  contracts  with  educatl.iiial  ln.<?tltu- 
tlons.  for  teachers,  cooperative  education  co- 
ordinators, work-study  supervisors,  coun- 
selors, administrators  of  vocational  educa- 
tion, and  teacher  educators,  Including  short- 
term  and  regular  session  Institutes,  and  co- 
operative exchanges  of  teachers  and  other 
staff  members  with  skilled  technicians  or 
supervisors  In  industry; 

"(5)  Industrial  art*  programs  where  such 
programs  will  assLst  In  meeting  the  purposes 
of  this  title; 

"(6)  State  administration  and  local  super- 
vision of  the  programs  authorized  under  this 
title; 

"(7)  support  services  for  women  who  enter 
programs  designed  to  prepare  Individuals  for 
employment  in  Jobs  which  have  been  tradi- 
tionally limited  to  men.  Including  counsel- 
ing as  to  the  nature  of  such  programs  and  the 
difficulties  which  may  be  encountered  by 
women  In  such  programs,  and  Job  develop- 
ment and  Job  follow-up  services;  and 

"(8)  day  care  services  for  children  of  stu- 
dents In  secondary  and  postsecondary  voca- 
tional education  programs 

"(b)  No  funds  shall  he  used  for  the  pur- 
poses sjjeclfied  in  paragraph  (2i  or  (3)  of 
subsection  (a)  unless  the  State  board  first 
makes  a  specific  finding  In  each  ln.<=tance  of 
funding  that  the  funding  of  ihi.-s  partlciilar 
activity  is  necessary  due  to  Inadequate  fund- 
ing in  other  programs  providing  similar 
activities  or  due  to  the  fact  that  other  serv- 
ices In  the  area  are  Inadequate  to  meet  the 
needs. 

"PROGRAM    IMPROVEMENT 

"Sec.  135.  (a)  Funds  available  to  the  States 
under  section  131  may  be  used  for  suppKsrt  of 
State  research  coordinating  units  and  for 
contracts  by  those  units  pursuant  to  com- 
prehensive plans  of  program  improvement 
involving — 

"(1)  applied  research  and  development  In 
vocational  education: 

"(2)  exemplary  and  innovative  projects  in 
vocational  education.  Including  projects  to 
overcome  problems  of  sex  bias  and  sex  stereo- 
typing; 

"(3)  improved  curriculum  materials  for 
presently  funded  programs  in  vocational  edu- 
cation and  new  curriculum  materials  for  new 
and  emerging  Job  fields,  including  a  review 
and  revision  of  any  curricula  developed  under 
this  section  to  In-^ure  that  such  curricula  do 
not  reflect  stereotypes  based  on  sex,  race,  or 
national  origin,   and 

"(4)  dissemination  of  the  results  of  the 
contracts  made  pursuant  to  paragraphs  il) 
through  (4),  Including  employment  of  per- 
sons to  act  as  disseminators,  on  a  local  level, 
of  these  results. 

"(b)  No  contract  shall  be  made  pursuant 
to  sub.sectlon  (a)  unless  the  applicant  can 
demonstrate  a  reasonable  probability  that 
the  contract  will  result  In  Improved  teaching 
techniques  or  curriculum  materials  that  will 
be  used  in  a  substantial  number  of  class- 
rooms or  other  learning  situations  within 
five  years  after  the  termination  date  of  such 
contract 

"(c)  Every  contract  made  by  a  State  for 
the  purp)06e  of  funding  exemplary  and  Inno- 
vative projects  shall,  to  the  extent  consistent 
with  the  number  of  students  enrolled  In 
nonprofit  private  schools  In  the  area  to  be 
served  whose  educational  needs  are  of  the 
type  which  the  project  Involved  Is  to  meet, 
provide  for   the   participation   of   such   stu- 
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dents,  and  such  contract  shall  also  provide 
that  the  Federal  funds  will  not  be  com- 
mingled with  State  or  local  fimds. 

'  RFitDENTIAI.    Vrx  ATI.JNAL    SCHOOLS 

"Sf-c.  136.  (B)  F\inds  avaUable  to  the  States 
under  section  131  may  be  used  for  the  con- 
Btrurt'.'jn,  equipment,  and  op>eratlon  of  resi- 
dential schools  to  provide  vocational  educa- 
tion I  including  room,  board,  and  other  neces- 
sities) for  youths,  at  least  fifteen  years  of 
age  and  less  than  twenty-one  years  of  age 
at  the  time  of  enrollment,  who  need  full-time 
study  on  a  residential  basis  In  order  to  benefit 
fully  from  such  education.  In  using  funds 
available  under  section  131  for  this  purpose, 
the  St.ates  shall  give  special  consideration  to 
the  needs  of  large  urban  areas  and  Isolated 
rural  areas  having'  substantial  numbers  of 
youths  who  have  dropped  out  of  school  or 
who  are  ui;enip;<>yed 

"(b)  No  fund.s  made  available  under  sec- 
tion 131  may  be  u.'-ed  for  the  purposes  of  this 
section  for  residential  vocational  schools  to 
which  Juveniles  are  assigned  as  the  result  of 
their  delinquent  conduct  or  in  which  the 
students  are  segregated  because  of  race 

"COOPERATIVE  VOCATTONAL  EDCJCATION   PFOCRAMS 

"Sec.  137.  Fiinds  available  to  the  States 
under  section  131  may  be  u.sed  for  establU^h- 
Ing  or  expanding  cooperative  vocational  edu- 
cation programs  through  local  educational 
agencies  with  the  participation  of  public  and 
private  employers  Such  programs  shall  in- 
clude provisions  a.s.»urlng  that — 

"lai  funds  will  be  u.sed  only  for  develop- 
ing and  operating  cooperative  vocational  pro- 
grams as  defined  In  section  107  which  provide 
training  opportunities  that  may  not  other- 
wise be  available  and  which  are  designed  to 
serve  persons  who  can  benefit  from  such 
prc^ams; 

"(b)  necessary  procedures  are  established 
for  cooperation  with  employment  agencies, 
labor  groups,  employers,  and  other  commu- 
nity agencies  In  Identifying  suitable  Jobs  for 
persons  who  enroll  in  cooperative  vocational 
education  programs: 

"(c)  provision  Is  made,  where  necessary, 
for  reimbursement  of  added  cost,":  to  employ- 
ers for  on-the-jrib  training  of  students  en- 
rolled In  cooperative  program.',  provided  such 
on-the-job  tralnlni;  Is  related  to  existing  ca- 
reer opportunities  su.sceptlble  of  promotion 
and  advancement  and  which  do  not  displace 
other  workers  who  perform  such  work: 

"(d)  ancillary  services  and  activities  to  a?=- 
sure  quality  in  cooperative  vocational  edu- 
cation program.'^  are  provided  for,  sxich  as 
preservlce  and  inservlce  training  for  teacher 
coordinators,  supervision,  curriculum  mate- 
rials, travel  of  students  and  coordinators 
necessary  to  the  success  of  such  programs, 
and  evaluation; 

"(e)  priority  for  funding  cooperative  voca- 
tional education  programs  through  local 
educational  agencies  Is  given  to  areas  that 
have  high  rat«s  of  school  drop-outs  and 
youth  unemployment; 

"it)  to  the  extent  consistent  with  the 
number  of  students  enrolled  In  nonprofit 
private  schools  In  the  area  to  be  served. 
who.se  educational  needs  are  of  the  type 
which  the  program  or  project  Involved  is  to 
meet,  provision  has  been  made  for  the  partic- 
ipation of  siich  students; 

"(g)  Federal  funds  used  for  the  purposes  of 
this  section  will  not  be  commingled  with 
State  or  local  funds;  and 

"(h)  such  accounting,  evaluation,  and  fol- 
lowup  procedures  as  the  Commissioner  deems 
necessary  will  be  provided. 

"work -STUDY      PROGRAMS 

"Srr.  138  (a)  Funds  available  to  the  States 
under  section  131  may  be  used  for  grants  to 
local  educational  agencies  for  work-study 
programs  which — 

"(1)  are  administered  by  the  local  educa- 
tional agencies  and  are  made  reasonably 
available   (to  the  extent  of  available  funds) 


to  all  youths  In  the  area  served  by  such  agen- 
cy who  are  able  to  meet  the  requirements  of 
paragraph  ( 2 ) ; 

"  ( 2 )  provide  that  employment  under  such 
work-study  programs  shall  be  furnished  only 
to  a  student  who  (A)  has  been  accepted  for 
enrollment  as  a  full-time  student  In  a  voca- 
tional education  program  which  meets  the 
standards  prescribed  by  the  State  board  and 
the  local  educational  agency  for  vocational 
education  programs  assisted  under  this  title. 
or  in  the  case  of  a  student  already  enrolled 
In  such  a  program,  is  In  good  standing  and 
in  full-time  attendance,  (B)  Is  in  need  of 
the  earnings  from  such  employment  to  com- 
mence or  continue  his  or  her  vocational  ed- 
ucation program,  and  (C)  Is  at  least  fifteen 
years  of  age  and  less  than  twenty-one  years 
of  age  at  the  commencement  of  his  or  her 
employment,  and  Is  capable.  In  the  opinion 
of  the  appropriate  school  authorities,  of 
maintaining  good  standing  In  his  or  her  voca- 
tional education  program  while  employed  un- 
der the  work -study  program; 

"(3)  provide  that,  pursuant  to  regulations 
of  the  Commissioner,  no  student  shall  be 
employed  under  such  work-study  program 
for  m.ore  than  a  reasonable  number  of  hours 
in  any  week  in  which  classes  In  which  he  or 
she  Is  enrolled  are  In  session,  or  for  compen- 
sation which  exceeds  payments  under  com- 
parable Federal  programs,  unless  the  .student 
Is  attending  a  school  that  Is  not  within  a 
rea.sonable  commuting  distance  from  his  or 
her  home,  then  the  compensation  may  be  set 
by  the  Commissioner  at  a  higher  level; 

"(4)  provide  that  employment  under  such 
work-study  program  shall'  be  for  the  local 
educational  agency  or  for  some  other  public 
or  nonprofit  private  agency  or  Institution: 
and 

"(5)  provide  that,  in  each  fiscal  year  dur- 
ing which  such  program  remains  In  effect, 
.■iuch  agency  shall  expend  (  from  stiurces  other 
than  payments  from  Federal  funds  under 
this  section)  for  the  employment  of  its  stu- 
dents (Whether  or  not  In  employment  eligible 
for  assistance  under  this  section)  an  amount 
that  Is  not  less  than  its  average  annual  ex- 
penditure for  work-study  programs  of  a  simi- 
lar character  during  the  three  fi.sca!  years 
preceding  the  fiscal  year  ir  which  Its  wxsrk- 
study  program  under  this  section  is 
approved. 

"(b)  Each  State  is  operating  work-study 
programs  from  funds  made  available  under 
section  131  shall — 

"(1)  adopt  policies  and  procedures  which 
a,ssure  that  Federal  funds  used  for  this  pur- 
pose will  be  expended  solely  for  the  payment 
or  compeiisatloii  of  students  employed  pur- 
suant to  the  work-study  programs  meeting 
the  requirement  of  subsection  (a) ;  and 

■■(2)  set  forth  principles  for  determining 
the  priority  to  be  accorded  applications  from 
local  educational  agencies  for  work-study 
prograjns.  which  principles  shall  give  pref- 
erence to  applications  submitted  by  local 
educational  agencies  serving  communities 
having  substantial  numbers  of  youths  who 
have  dropped  out  of  .^chool  or  who  are  unem- 
employed,  and  provide  for  undertaking  such 
programs,  m.-^ofar  a*  hiia;  clal  resources  a\~<ill- 
able  therefore  make  possible,  in  the  order  de- 
termined by  the  application  of  such  prin- 
ciples. 

"(c)  Students  employed  in  work -study 
programs  assisted  pursuant  to  this  section 
shall  not  by  reason  of  such  employment  be 
deemed  employees  of  the  United  States,  or 
this  ,'service  Federal  service,  for  a::y  reason. 

"PATMFNTS 

"Sec.  139,  After  making  a  determination 
that  a  State  has  complied  with  the  provi- 
sions of  this  title,  including  the  submLsslo:-. 
of  the  State  plan  and  the  annual  account- 
ability report?,  and  Including  the  conduct- 
ing of  the  evaluations  required  by  this  tlt'.e. 
the  Commissioner  shall  pay.  from  the  amount 
a\-aUable  to  the  States  for  grants  under  this 


part,  to  each  State  an  amount  equal  to  60 
per  centum  of  the  State  and  local  expendi- 
tures In  carrying  out  its  State  plan  as  ap- 
proved pursuant  to  section  122.  except  that — 

"(a)  in  the  case  of  payments  to  the  States 
for  the  purposes  of  sections  133.  135(a)  i2). 
and  137.  such  amount  may  be  equal  to  all  or 
part  of  the  State  and  local  expenditures  for 
such  purposes: 

"(b  I  m  the  ca.se  of  payments  to  the  States 
for  the  purposes  authorized  by  section  132 
(  a  I  ( 4  I  I  A  )  I  except  for  special  programs  de- 
scribed in  section  133  i  and  (B| ,  such  amount 
shall  be  equal  to  50  per  centum  of  the  State 
and  local  expenditures  for  each  such  purpose: 

"(c)  in  the  case  of  payments  to  the  States 
for  the  purpose  of  sectior.  134ia)(6),  such 
amo\int  sha'.l  be  equal  to  75  per  centum  of 
State  expenditures  for  surh  purp.3se  for  fi.scal 
year  1978  and  equal  to  50  per  centum  of 
State  expenditure.-  for  such  purpose  for  each 
succeeding  flscril  year:  and 

"(d)  In  the  case  of  the  Trust  Territory  of 
the  Pacific  Islands  and  American  S&mo&, 
such  amount  shall  be  equal  to  100  pet 
centum  of  such  expendltues.". 

CONStTMEE    AND   EOMEMAKTNG   EDUCATION 

Sec.  110.  la)  Part  D  of  the  Vocational  Edu- 
cation Act  of  1963  Is  amended  to  read  as 
follows 

"Past  D — Homemaking  Education  foe  Con- 
SUMEK  EIducation,  Famh-y  RESotjRCE  Man- 
agement, AND  Lite  Skuoj 

"Sec.  141.  (a)  There  are  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  $60,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  September  30,  1978.  t70,{X)0,000  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  September  30,  1979, 
$80,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  Septem- 
ber 30.  1980.  and  $90,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  September  30,  1981,  for  the  purposes 
of  this  part. 

"(b)    For  purpose?  of  this  part   the  State 
plan   approved   under   section    122   shall   set 
forth  a  program  for  home  economics  m  con- 
sumer  education,   family   resource   mansige- 
ment.   and   life  skills  under   which   Federal 
funds  paid  to  a  State  from  its  allotment  un- 
der subsection    la)    will   be  expended   solely 
for   (1)    educational  programs   (to  be  avail- 
able   at    the    elementary,    secondary     poet- 
secondary,    and    adult    educational     levels) 
which   I A I    encourage  participation  of  both 
male  and  female  students  and  which  are  de- 
signed  to  emphasise   the  Joint  responsibili- 
ties of  men  and  women  as  wage  earners  and 
family    members,   and    to   that    purpose    in- 
volve    ( i )      the     examination     of     programs 
funded  under  thlf  part   i  Including  elements 
stich  as  recruitment  and  guidance  counsel- 
ing)  for  the  purpose  of  eliminating  sex  bias 
therein  and   (li)    the  development  of  special 
curriculum    materials    which    deal    with    (I) 
Increased   numbers  of  women   working  out- 
side the  home,   and  the  assuming  by   men 
of  increased  homemaking  resp>onslblllties  and 
with   changing   career   patterns   for   women, 
and  (II)   with  appropriate  Federal  and  State 
laws  relating  to  equal  opportunity  In  educa- 
tion  and   employment.    (B)    encourage   con- 
sumer  education,    family   resource   manage- 
ment, and  life  skills  courses  to  give  greater 
consideration   to  social   and  cultural   condi- 
tions,   especially    in    econorrUcally   depressed 
areas,  and  such  courses  may  include    where 
appropriate,  bilingual  instruction.   (Ci    may 
include,   bu:    are   not   limited   to    such   areas 
as  consumer  education,  food   and   nutrition, 
child    development,    parenting    care    of   the 
aging.  Interpersonal  relationships  within  the 
family,  problems  relating  to  the  dissolution 
of  marriage,  financial,  managerial,  and  ecc- 
nomlc  analyses  of  task?  performed  In  running 
a  home,  and    (D)    provide  for  outreach  prc^ 
grams  to  link  school-based  programs  under 
this  section  with  community  institutions  and 
groups     providing     support     to    youth     and 
adults,    Including    programs    for    the    aging, 
child  care  programs,  prograrrLS  connected  with 
health  care  delivery  systems,  food  and  nutri- 
tion  programs,   programs    for   rehabilitation 
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of  the  handicapped,  and  programs  providing 
services  for  lourts  and  correctional  Institu- 
tions, and  (E)  are  designed  for  persons  who 
have  entered,  or  are  preparing  to  enter  the 
work  of  the  home,  and  (2)  ancillary  services, 
activities  and  other  means  of  assuring  qual- 
ity in  all  hoinemaklng  education  programs, 
such  as  teacher  training  and  supervision, 
curriculum  development  research,  program 
evaluation,  special  demonstration  and  ex- 
perimental programs,  development  of  In- 
structional materials,  provision  of  equip- 
ment, and  State  administration  and  leader- 
ship 

"(c)  Prom  a  State's  allotment  determined 
under  section  102  for  any  fiscal  year  from  the 
funds  appropriated  pursuant  to  subsection 
(a) ,  the  Commissioner  shall  pay  to  such  State 
an  amoimt  equal  to  60  per  centum  of  the 
amount  expended  for  the  pxirposes  set  forth 
In  subsection  (b),  except  that  the  Commis- 
sioner shall  pay  an  amount  equal  to  90  per 
centum  of  the  amount  used  in  areas  de- 
scribed In  subsection  (d). 

"(d)  At  least  one-third  of  the  Federal 
funds  made  available  under  this  section  to 
each  State  shall  be  used  in  economically  de- 
pres.sed  areas  or  areas  with  high  rates  of  un- 
employment for  programs  designed  to  assist 
consumers  and  to  help  Improve  home  en- 
vironments and  the  quality  of  family  life 

"(e)  From  the  sums  appropriated  for  the 
purpose  of  carrying  out  this  part  the  Com- 
missioner shall  reserve  an  amount  equal  to 
25  per  centum  of  the  funds  thereof  which 
are  in  excess  of  the  appropriations  for  fiscal 
year  1976  for  part  P  (as  such  part  was  In 
effect  prior  to  October  1.  1977)  for  grants  and 
contracts  to  carry  out  fleld-lnltlated  re- 
search, training,  demonstration,  and  exem- 
plary projects  which  are  designed  to  Improve 
programs  pursuant  to  the  authority  under 
this  part.". 

NATIONAL    PROGRAMS 

Src.  ill.  (a^  Part  E  of  the  Vocational  Edu- 
cation Act  of  1963  Is  amended  to  read  as 
follows: 


"Part  E- 


-Procrams  or  National 
Significance 


"program  improvement 

"Sec.  151.  (a)  Funds  reserved  to  the  Com- 
missioner under  section  102(a)(1)  for  pro- 
grams under  this  part  shall  be  used  for  con- 
tracts for — 

•(  1 » ( A)  applied  research  and  development 
projects.  (B)  exemplary  and  innovative  pro- 
gram projects,  (C)  curriculum  development 
projects,  and  (Di  the  dissemination  of  the 
results  of  these  projects,  if  the  funding  of 
each  of  these  projects  described  in  (A).  (B). 
(C).  and  (D)  is  deemed  to  be  of  national 
significance  by  the  Commissioner;  and 

"(2)  support,  not  in  excess  of  $5,000,000  for 
any  fiscal  year,  of  a  national  center  for  re- 
search in  vocational  education,  chosen  on  a 
competitive  basis  once  every  five  years,  which 
center  shall  be  a  nonprofit  agency,  shall  be 
assisted  by  an  advisory  committee  appointed 
by  the  Commissioner,  and  shall,  either  di- 
rectly or  through  contracts  with  regional 
vocational  education  research  centers  and 
other  public  agencies  — 

"I  A)  conduct  applied  research  and  devel- 
opment on  problems  of  national  significance 
In  vocational  education; 

"(B)  provide  leadership  development 
through  an  advanced  study  center  and  In- 
service  education  activities  for  State  and 
local  leaders  in  vocational  education: 

"(C)  disseminate  the  results  of  the  re- 
search and  development  projects  funded  by 
the  center: 

"(D)  develop  and  provide  Information  to 
facilitate  national  planning  and  policy  de- 
velopment in  vocational  education; 

"(E)  (i)  act  as  a  clearinghouse  for  in- 
formation on  contracts  made  by  the  States 
pursuant  to  .section  135  and  on  contracts 
made  by  the  Commissioner  pursuant  to  this 
section;     and     (11)     compile    an    annotated 


bibliography  of  research,  exemplary  and  in- 
novative program  projects,  and  curriculum 
development  projects  a.s.slsted  with  fund.s 
made  available  under  this  title  since  Julv  1. 
1970;  and 

"(F)  work  with  States,  local  educational 
agencies,  and  other  public  agencies  in  de- 
veloping methods  of  evaluating  programs. 
Including  the  follow-up  studies  of  program 
completers  and  leavers  required  by  section 
124(b).  so  that  these  agencies  can  offer  Job 
training  programs  which  are  more  closely 
related  to  the  types  of  Jobs  available  In  their 
communities,   regions,  and  States. 

"(b)(1)  No  contract  shall  be  made  pur- 
suant to  paragraph  (1)  of  subsection  (a) 
unle.«s  the  applicant  can  demonstrate  a  rea- 
sonable probability  that  the  contract  will 
result  In  Improved  teaching  techniques  or 
curriculum  materials  that  will  be  used  In  a 
sxibstantlal  number  of  classrooms  or  other 
learning  situations  within  five  years  after  the 
termination  date  of  such   contract 

"(2)  Every  contract  made  by  the  Commis- 
sioner for  the  purpose  of  funding  exemplary 
and  Innovative  projects  pursuant  to  para- 
graph (1)  of  subsection  (a)  shall,  to  the 
extent  consistent  with  the  number  of  stu- 
dents enrolled  In  nonprofit  private  schools 
In  the  BLTea  to  be  served  whose  educational 
need."?  are  of  the  type  which  the  project  In- 
volved la  to  meet,  provide  for  the  participa- 
tion of  such  students;  and  such  contract 
shall  also  provide  that  the  Federal  funds 
win  not  be  commingled  with  State  or  local 
funds. 

"(3)  The  Commissioner  shall,  from  the 
funds  made  available  to  him  or  her  under 
this  section,  make  contracts  to  convert  to  u.se 
in  local  educational  agencies,  In  private  non- 
profit schools,  and  In  other  public  agencies, 
curriculum  materials  Involving  Job  prepara- 
tion which  have  been  prepared  for  use  by 
the  armed  services  of  the  United  States 

"(4)  There  Is  hereby  established  a  Coor- 
dinating Committee  on  Research  In  Voca- 
tional Education  within  the  Education  Di- 
vision of  the  Department  of  Health.  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare  which  shall  be  composed 
of  the  Director  of  the  National  Institute  of 
Education,  the  Commissioner,  and  the  Direc- 
tor of  the  Foundation  for  the  Improvement 
of  Post-Secondary  Education,  or  their  rep- 
resentatives. This  Committee  shall — 

"(A)  develop  a  plan  for  each  fiscal  year 
(l)  establishing  national  priorities  for  the 
use  of  funds  available  to  these  agencies  for 
vocational  education  research,  career  edu- 
cation research,  education  and  work  re- 
search, development,  exemplary  arrtl  Innova- 
tive program  projects,  and  curriculum  de- 
velopment projects;  and  (11)  coordinating 
the  efforts  of  these  agencies  In  seeking  to 
achieve  these  national  priorities  in  order  to 
avoid  duplication  of  effort:   and 

"(B)  develop  an  effective  management  in- 
formation system  on  the  projects  funded 
pursuant  to  this  plan  in  order  to  achieve  the 
best  possible  monitoring  and  evaluation  of 
the.se  projects  and  the  widest  possible  dis- 
semination of  their  results. 

"(5)  (A)  Prom  the  sums  reserved  to  the 
Commissioner  under  section  102(a)(1)  for 
this  part,  the  Commissioner  may  pay  all  or 
part  of  the  costs  of  contracts  authorized  by 
this  section. 

"(B)  Funds  reserved  for  contracts  under 
this  section  shall  be  available  for  expendi- 
ture until  expended,  unless  a  law  Is  enacted 
in  .specific  restriction  of  this  subsection;  and 
these  funds  naay  be  used  for  contracts  for  a 
period  not  to  exceed  three  fiscal  years 

"training  and  dkvixopment  programs  for 
vocational  education  personnel 
"Sbc.  182.  (a)  It  is  the  purpose  of  this  sec- 
tion to  provide  ( 1 )  opportunities  for  experi- 
enced vocational  educators  to  spend  full 
time  in  advanced  study  of  voca«lonal  educa- 
tion for  a  period  not  to  exceed  three  years 
m  length,  and  (2)  opportunities  for  certified 


tearher";  who  have  been  trained  to  teach  in 
other  fields  to  become  vof-atlonal  educators, 
If  those  teachers  have  skills  and  experience 
in  vocational  fields  for  which  they  ran  be 
trained  to  be  vocatlnnal  educAt<irs.  and  i3) 
opportunities  for  persons  in  Induitrv  who 
have  skills  snd  experience  in  vocational  fields 
for  which  there  is  a  need  for  vocational  edu- 
cators, but  who  do  not  necessarily  have  bac- 
calaureate dej?rees.  to  became  vocatmna; 
educators 

"(b)  (1)  In  order  to  meet  the  needs  In  all 
States  for  qualified  vocational  education  per- 
sonnel (such  as  administrators,  ';\ipervisors. 
teacher  educators,  researchers,  guidance  and 
counseling  personnel,  and  Instructors  in 
vocational  education  programs  i  the  Com- 
missioner shall  make  available  leadership  de- 
velopment awards  in  accordance  »ith  the 
provisions  of  this  subsection  t  iily  utxjr.  his 
or  her  determination  that  — 

"(A)  persons  selected  for  awards  have  had 
not  less  than  two  years  of  experience  In  voca- 
tional education  or  In  industrial  tralnln,^,  or 
military  technical  training:  or.  In  the  ra.se  nf 
researchers,  experience  in  social  science  re- 
search which  Is  applicable  to  vocational  edu- 
cation; 

"(B)  persons  receiving  such  awiird.^  art 
currently  employed  or  are  reasonably  assured 
of  employment  In  vocational  education  ar.d 
have  successfully  completed,  as  a  minimum 
a  baccalaureate  degree  program:  and 

"(C)  persons  selected  nre  recommended  by 
their  employer,  or  others,  as  havln^r  leader- 
ship potential  in  the  field  of  vocational  edu- 
cation and  are  eligible  for  admission  as  a 
graduate  student  to  a  program  of  higher  edu- 
cation approved  by  the  Commissioner  under 
paragraph   (2). 

"(2)  (A)  The  CommI=;.';lnner  shall,  for  a 
period  not  to  exceed  three  years,  pay  to  per- 
sons selected  for  leadership  development 
awards  such  stipends  (Including  such  al- 
lowances for  subsistence  and  other  e-tpense."; 
for  such  persons  and  their  depyendentsi  as 
he  or  she  may  determine  to  be  consistent 
with  prevailing  practices  under  comparable 
federally  supported  programs 

"(B)  The  Commissioner  shall,  in  addition 
to  the  stipends  paid  to  persons  under  sub- 
paragraph (A),  pay  to  the  Institution  of 
higher  education  at  which  such  person  is 
pursuing  his  or  her  course  of  study  such 
amount  as  the  Commissioner  may  determine 
to  be  consLstent  with  the  prevailing  practices 
under  comparable  federally  supported  pro- 
grams not  to  exceed  the  equivalent  of  »4.500 
per  person  per  academic  year  or  Its  equiva- 
lent, and  $1,000  per  person  per  summer  ses- 
sion or  its  equivalent,  but  any  amount 
charged  such  person  for  tuition  and  nonre- 
fundable fees  and  deposits  shall  be  dt'd\icted 
from  the  amount  payable  to  the  Institution 
of  higher  education  under  this  subsection 
Any  funds  from  grants  received  under  this 
paragraph  which  remain  after  deducting  nor- 
mal tuition  fees,  and  deposits  attributable  to 
such  students,  shall  be  used  by  the  institu- 
tion receiving  such  funds  for  the  purpose  of 
Improving  the  program  of  vocational  educa- 
tion offered  by  that  institution 

"(3)  The  Commissioner  shall  approve  the 
vocational  education  leadership  development 
program  of  an  Institution  of  higher  educa- 
tion only  upon  finding  that — 

"(A)  the  Institution  offers  a  comprehen- 
sive program  in  vocational  education  with 
adequate  supporting  services  and  disciplines 
such  as  education  administration,  guidance 
and  counseling,  research,  and  curriculum  de- 
velopment; 

"(B)  such  program  Is  designed  to  further 
substantially  the  objective  of  Improving  voca- 
tional education  through  providing  oppor- 
tunities for  graduate  training  of  vocational 
education  teachers,  supervisors,  and  admin- 
istrators, and  of  university  level  Tocatlooal 
education  teacher  educators  and  researchers, 
and 

"lO    such   programs    are   conducted    by   a 
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school  of  graduate  study  in  the  Institution 
of  higher  education. 

■•i4i  In  order  to  meet  the  needs  for  quali- 
fied vocational  education  jjersormel  such  as 
teachers,  administrators,  supervisors,  and 
teacher  educators,  in  vocational  education 
pro^'rams  In  all  the  States,  the  Commissioner 
m  carrying  out  this  section  shall  apportion 
leadership  development  awards  equitably 
am-'n^'  the  States,  taking  Into  account  such 
facto'.^  a.'  the  State's  vocational  education 
enroIIment,s.  and  the  incidence  of  youth  un- 
employment and  school  dropouts  In  the 
State 

"(5)  Persons  receiving  leadership  award.s 
under  the  provislon.s  of  thl.<:  subsection  shall 
continue  to  receive  the  payments  provided  in 
paragraph  (3)  only  during  such  periods  a.s 
the  Commissioner  finds  that  they  are  main- 
taining satisfactory  proficiency  In,  and 
devoting  essentially  full  time  to,  study  or 
research  in  the  field  of  vocational  education 
In  an  institution  of  higher  education,  and 
are  not  engaging  In  gainful  employment. 
other  than  part-time  employment  by  su.h 
Institution  in  teaching,  research,  or  similar 
activities,  approved  by  the  ComnLssloner 

"(6)  From  the  fundi  resened  to  the  Com- 
missioner pursuant  to  section  102(a)(1)  for 
this  part,  the  Commissioner  shall  make 
awards  meeting  the  requirements  of  para- 
graphs (1)  through  (5)  of  thU  subsection 

"(7)  In  approving  training  and  develop- 
ment programs  for  vocational  education  per- 
sonnel, the  Commissioner  shall  give  special 
consideration  to  programs  which  are  designed 
to  fam.llarize  awardees  with  new  currl.ular 
materials  in  vocational  education. 

"(8)  For  purposes  of  this  subsection,  tlie 
term  •institution  of  higher  education'  mean.-; 
any  such  institution  as  defined  under  sec- 
tion 1201(a)  of  the  Higher  Education  Act  of 
1965. 

"(c)(1)  In  order  to  meet  the  need  to  pro- 
vide ade<iuate  numbers  of  teachers  and  re- 
lated classroom  Instructors  in  vocational 
education  and  In  order  to  take  full  advantage 
of  the  education  which  has  been  provided  to 
already  certified  teachers  -who  are  unable  to 
find  employment  in  their  fields  of  training 
and  of  individuals  employed  in  industry  who 
have  skills  and  experience,  in  vocational 
fields,  the  Commissioner  shall  make  avalKble 
fellowships  in  accordance  with  the  provisions 
of  this  subsection  to  such  Individuals  upon 
his  or  her  determination  that — 

"(A)  individuals  selected  for  such  fellow- 
ships are  presently  certified,  or  had  been  so 
certified  within  the  last  ten  vears.  by  a 
Stete  as  teachers  In  elementary  and  second- 
ary schools  or  in  community  and  junior  col- 
leges, and  have  past  or  current  skills  and 
experiences  in  vocational  fields  for  which 
they  can  be  trained  to  be  vocational  educa- 
tors; or 

"(B)  Individuals  selected  for  such  fellow- 
ships are  Individuals  employed  in  Industry 
(Who  need  not  be  baccalaureate  degree  hold- 
ers) Who  have  skUls  and  experiences  In  voca- 
tional fields  for  which  there  is  a  need  for 
vocational  educators,  and  that  individuals 
receiving  such  awards  have  been  accepted  by 
a  teacher  training  Institution  in  a  program 
to  assist  those  persons  In  gaining  the  skills 
to  become  a  vocational  educator 

■'(2)  (A)  The  Commissioner  shall  for  a 
period  not  to  exceed  two  years,  pay  to  persons 
selected  for  fellowships  under  this  subsection 
stipends  (including  such  allowances  for  sub- 
sistence and  other  expenses  for  such  person 
and  their  dependentFi  as  he  or  she  may  de- 
termine to  be  consistent  with  prevailing 
practices  under  comparable  federal  sup- 
ported programs 

"(B)  The  Commissioner  shall,  in  addition 
to  the  stipends  paid  to  persons  under  para- 
graph (1),  pay  to  the  Institution  of  higher 
education  at  which  such  person  is  pursuing 
his  or  her  course  of  study  such  amount  as 
the  Commissioner  may  determine  to  be  con- 


sistent with  the  prevailing  practices  under 
comparable  federally  supported  programs  not 
to  exceed  the  equivalent  of  $4,500  per  per- 
son per  academic  year  or  its  equivalent,  and 
$1,000  per  person  per  summer  session  or  its 
equivalent,  but  any  amount  charged  such 
person  for  tuition  and  nonrefundable  fees 
and  deposits  shall  be  deducted  from  the 
amount  payable  to  the  institution  of  higher 
education  under  this  subsection  Any  funds 
from  grants  received  under  this  paragraph 
which  remain  after  deducting  normal  tuition 
fees,  and  deposits  attributable  to  such  stu- 
dents, shall  be  used  by  the  institution  re- 
ceiving such  funds  for  the  purpose  of  im- 
proving the  program  of  vocational  education 
offered    by    that    institution. 

■(3  I  The  Commissioner  shall  approve  the 
program  at  an  Institution  of  higher  educa- 
tion which  ha.s  as  its  purpose  a.ssistinp  certi- 
fied teachers  or  assLsttng  persons  from  in- 
dustry in  becoming  vocational  education 
teachers  only  upon  finding  that — 

"(Ai  the  institution  offer?  a  comprehen- 
sive program  In  vocational  education  with 
adequate  supportinc  ."services  and  disciplines 
such  as  education  administration,  guidance 
and  counseling,  research,  and  curriculum  de- 
velopment: and 

"(B)  such  program  i.s  available  to  persons 
receiving  these  fellowships  so  that  they  can 
receive  the  same  type  of  education"  and 
training  belnp  offered  in  the  ln.stitutlo:;  for 
undergraduate  students  who  are  preparing 
to  become  vocational  education  teachers 

"(4)  In  order  to  meet  the  needs  for  quali- 
fied vocational  edticatlon  t.eachers  in  voca- 
tional education  programs  in  all  the  States, 
the  Comniiissioncr  in  carrying  out  this  sub- 
section shall  apportion  fellowships  equitably 
among  the  States,  taking  into  account  such 
factors  as  the  Stat.e's  vocational  education 
enrollments  and  the  Incidence  of  youth  un- 
employment and  school  dropouts  In  the 
State. 

"(5)  Persons  rec-elvlng  fe'ilowships  under 
the  provL'-ions  of  this  subsection  shall  con- 
tinue to  receive  the  payment."  provided  in 
paragraph  (2)  only  during  such  periods  as 
the  Commissioner  finds  that  they  are  main- 
taining .satlisfactory  proficiency  in.  a. id  de- 
voting essentially  full  time  to.  study  or  re- 
search in  the  field  of  vocational  education 
in  an  institution  of  higher  education,  and 
are  not  engaging  In  gainful  employment, 
other  than  part-time  emplcyincnt  by  such 
Institution  in  teaching,  research,  or  similar 
activities,  approved  by  the  Commissioner. 

"i6)  FVom  the  fund.i  reserved  to  the  Com- 
missioner pur.'-uant  to  section  lOlJiai  ili  for 
this  part,  the  Commissioner  shall  make 
awards  meeting  the  requirements  of  para- 
graphs (1)  through  (5)  of  thi.';  subsection. 
"(7)  In  carrying  out  this  subsection,  the 
Commissioner  shall,  before  the  beginning  of 
each  fiscal  year,  publish  a  ll.<;ting  of  the  areas 
of  teachlne  in  vocational  education  which 
are  presently  In  need  of  additional  person- 
nel and  of  the  areas  which  will  have  need  of 
additional  personnel  In  the  fiture  and  the 
Commissioner  shall.  In  making  the  fellow- 
ships under  the  authority  of  this  subsection. 
grant  these  fellowships,  to  the  maximum  de- 
gree possible,  to  persons  who  are  seeking  to 
become  teachers  in  the  areas  identified  by 
the  Commissioner  an  needing  additional 
teachers.". 

(b)  Title  V  of  the  Higher  Education  Act 
of   1965  is  amended  by  striking  out  part   P 

(c)  The  Vocational  Education  Act  of  1963 
is  amended  by  striking  out  parts  F  through 
J  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  the  follow- 
ing: 

"Part  P — Bilingual  Vocational  Training 
"statement  of  findings 

"Sec.  161.  The  Congress  hereby  finds  that 
one  of  the  most  acute  problems  in  the  Unit- 
ed States  Is  that  which  Involves  millions  of 
citizens,  both  children  and  adults,  whose  ef- 
forts to  profit  from  vocational  education  are 


severely  restricted  by  their  limited  English- 
speaking  ability  because  they  come  from  en- 
vironments where  the  dominant  lang^iage  is 
other  than  English:  that  such  persons  are 
therefore  unable  to  help  to  fill  the  critical 
need  for  more  and  better  educated  i)ersonnel 
In  vital  occupational  categories;  and  that 
such  persons  are  unable  to  make  their  max- 
imum contribution  to  the  Nation's  economy 
and  must,  in  fact,  suffer  the  hardships  of 
unemployment  or  underemployment  The 
Congress  further  finds  that  there  is  a  criti- 
cal shortage  of  instructors  possessing  both 
the  Job  knowledge  and  skills  and  the  dual 
language  capabilities  requi.'-ed  for  adequate 
vocational  instruction  of  such  language- 
handicapped  persons,  and  a  corresponding 
shortage  of  instructional  materials  and  of 
instructional  methods  and  techniques  suit- 
able for  such  instruction 

"GENERAL    RESPONSlBrLITY    FOB    THE 
COMMISSIONEK 

"Sec.  162  lai  The  Commissioner  and  the 
Secretary    o^    Labor    u.gether    shall — 

"  ( 1 )  develop  and  disseminate  accurate  In- 
formation on  the  status  of  bilingual  voca- 
tional training  In  all  parts  of  the  United 
States; 

"(2)  evaluate  the  impaot  of  such  bilingual 
vocational  training  on  the  shortages  of  well- 
tralncd  personnel,  the  unemployment  or  un- 
deremployment of  persons  with  limited 
English-speaking  abUity.  and  the  abilitv  of 
such  persons  to  contribute  fullv  to  the  econ- 
omy of  the  United  States;   and" 

■■i3i  report  their  finding'  annually  to  the 
President  and  the  Congress 

"(bi  The  Commissioner  shall  consult  with 
the  Secretary  of  Labor  with  respect  to  the 
administration  of  this  part.  RegtUatlons  and 
puideli.ies  promulgated  by  the  Commissioner 
to  carry  out  this  part  shall  be  consistent 
with  those  promulgated  by  the  Secretary  of 
Labor  pursuant  to  section  301(b)  of 'the 
Comprehensive  Employment  and  Training 
Act  of  197?!  and  shall  be  approved  bv  the 
Secretary  cf  Labor  before  Issuance. 

"at-thorization  cf  appropriations 

■  Sec  163.  There  are  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated $80,000,000  for  the  fiscal  vear  end- 
ing September  30.  1978.  $80,000,000  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  September  30,  1979.  and 
$100,000.00(1  each  for  the  fiscal  years  there- 
after ending  prior  to  October"!,  1981,  to 
carry  out  the  provisions  of  sections  164  166 
and  168. 

"authorization  or  grakts 
"Sec  164.  (a)  Prom  the  sums  made  avail- 
able for  grants  under  this  part  pursuant  to 
section  163.  the  Commissioner  is  authorized 
to  maiKe  grants  to  and  enter  Into  contracts 
with  appropriate  State  agencies,  local  educa- 
tional agencies,  postsecondary  education  in- 
stitutions, private  nonprofit  -.ocatlonal  train- 
ing institutions,  and  to  other  nonprofit 
organizations  especially  created  to  serve  a 
group  whose  language  as  normally  used  Is 
other  than  English  in  supplying  training  in 
recognized  occupations  and  in  new  and 
emerging  occupations,  and  to  enter  into  con- 
tracts with  private  for-profit  agencies  and 
organizations,  to  assist  them  In  conducting 
bilingual  \ ocatlonal  training  programs  for 
persons  of  all  ages  in  all  communities  of  the 
United  States  which  are  designed  to  instire 
that  vocational  training  programs  are  avail- 
able to  all  Individuals  who  desire  and  need 
such  bilingual  vocational  education. 

"(b)  Tlie  Commissioner  shall  pay  to  each 
applicant  which  has  an  application  "approved 
under  section  269B  an  amount  equal  to  the 
total  sums  expended  by  the  applicant  for  the 
purposes  described  in  section  165  and  set 
forth  in  that  application. 

"rSE    OF    FEDERAL    FTJNBS 

"Sec.  165  Grants  and  contracts  under  sec- 
tion 164  may  be  used,  in  accordance  with 
applications  approved  under  section  169B 
for— 
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"(1)  blllngxial  vocational  training  pro- 
gframa  for  persona  who  have  complet«<l  or 
left  elementary  or  secondary  school  and  who 
are  available  for  education  by  a  poetaeoond- 
arv  tKliK-HtluiiftI  Institution: 

•■(2)  bUlngijal  vocational  training  pro- 
grams f(ir  persons  who  have  already  entered 
the  labor  market  and  wh.>  desire  or  need 
training  or  retraining  to  achieve  year-round 
©mployment,  adjust  to  changing  manpower 
ne«ds.  expand  their  range  of  skills,  or  ad- 
vance in  employment:  and 

■(3)  training  allowances  for  partlctpanta 
In  bilingual  vocational  training  programa 
subject  to  the  same  condition*  and  limita- 
tions as  are  set  forth  In  section  111  of  the 
C-omprehenslve  Employment  and  Training 
Act  of  1973. 

"authorization     of     CHANTS     FOR     INSTKUCTOB 
TRAINING      PROGRAMS 

"Sec.  166.  (a)  Prom  the  sums  made  avail- 
able for  grants  and  contracts  under  this  part 
pursuant  to  section  163.  the  Commissioner 
is  authorized  to  make  grants  to  and  enter 
Into  contracts  with  States,  or  educational 
Institutions,  either  public  or  private,  to  as- 
sist them  in  conducting  training  for  Instruc- 
tors of  bilingual  vocational  traUilng  pro- 
grams, and  whenever  the  Commission  deter- 
mines that  It  will  contribute  to  carrying  out 
the  purposes  of  this  part,  to  make  grants  to. 
and  enter  into  contracts  with.  States  or  edu- 
cational Institutions,  either  public  or  private, 
to  assist  them  In  conducting  training  for  In- 
structors In  bilingual  vocational  educational 
programs. 

"(b)  The  Commissioner  shall  pay  to  each 
applicant  which  has  an  application  approved 
under  section  169B  an  amount  equal  to  the 
total  sums  expended  by  the  applicant  for 
the  purjxjses  described  in  section  167  and  set 
forth  in  that  application. 

"USE    or    FEDERAL    TUNDS 

"Sbc.  167.  Grants  and  contracts  under  sec- 
tion 166  may  be  used,  in  accordance  with  ap- 
plications approved  under  section  169B  for — 

*(1)  providing  preservlce  training  design- 
ed to  prepare  persons  to  participate  In  bi- 
lingual vocational  training  or  vocational  ed- 
ucation programa  as  Instructors,  aides,  or 
other  ancillary  personnel  such  as  counselors, 
and  Inservlce  and  development  programs  de- 
signed to  enable  such  personnel  to  continue 
to  Improve  their  qualifications  while  partici- 
pating In  such  programs;  and 

"(2>  fellowships  or  tralneeshlps  for  per- 
sons engaged  In  such  preservlce  or  Inservlce 
training. 

"AUTHORIZATION    OF    GRANTS    FOR    DEVELOPMKNT 
OF  INSTRUCTIONAL  MATERIA  LS,   METHODS,  AND 

TECHNIQUES 

"Sec.  168.  (a)  Prom  the  sums  made  avail- 
able for  grants  and  contracts  under  this  part 
pursuant  to  section  163.  the  Cominlseloner  Is 
authorized  to  make  grants  and  enter  into 
contract«  with  Stat««.  public  and  private 
educational  Institutions,  and  other  appro- 
priate ronproflt  organl2»tlons,  and  to  enter 
Into  contracts  with  private  for-profit  Individ- 
uals and  organizations,  to  assist  them  in 
developing  instructional  material,  methods, 
or  techniques  for  bllllngua!  vocational  train- 
ing. 

■|b)  The  Commissioner  shall  pay  to  each 
applicant  which  has  an  application  approved 
under  section  169B  an  amount  equal  to  the 
total  sums  expended  by  the  applicant  for 
the  purposes  described  In  .section  169  and  set 
forth  In  that  application. 

"USE    OF    FEDF&AL    FU.ND8 

"Sec.  169.  Grants  and  contracts  under  sec- 
tion 168  may  be  used.  In  accordance  with 
applications  approved  under  section  169B, 
for— 

"(1)  resefurch  In  bilingual  vocational  train- 
ing; 

"(2)  training  programs  designed  to  fa- 
miliarize State  agencies  and  training  Institu- 
tions with  research  findings  and  succeaafui 


pilot  and  demonstration  projects  In  bilingual 
vocational  training; 

"(3)  experimental,  developmental,  and 
pilot  programs  urd  proJectJi  designed  to  test 
the  efrectlve:!i-s.s    if    rf.s«arch    findings;    and 

"(4)  other  deinui.atrutlon  and  dissemina- 
tion projects. 

"APPLICATIONS 

"Sec.  169A.  (a)  A  grant  or  contract  for 
assistance  under  this  part  may  be  made  only 
upon  application  to  the  Comml.ssloner  at 
such  time.  In  such  manner,  and  containing 
or  accompanied  by  such  liiformatlnn  as  the 
Commissioner  deems  necessary  Each  such 
application  shall — 

■■(1)  provide  that  the  activities  and  serv- 
ices for  which  assistance  under  this  part  la 
sought  win  be  administered  by  or  under  the 
supervision  of  the   applicant; 

"(2)  (A)  In  the  case  of  assistance  under 
section  164,  set  forth  a  program  for  carrying 
out  the  purp<.>ses  described  In  sectii^n  165. 

"(B)  in  the  case  of  assistance  under  sec- 
tion 166.  set  forth  a  program  for  carrying 
out  the  purposes  described  In  section  167, 
and 

"(C)  In  the  case  of  assistance  under  sec- 
tion 168.  set  forth  a  program  for  carrying  out 
the  purposes  described  In  section  169: 

"(3)  In  the  ca.se  of  assistance  under  sec- 
tion 164.  set  forth  a  program  of  such  size, 
scope,  and  design  as  will  make  a  substantial 
contribution  toward  carrying  out  the  pur- 
poses of   this  part; 

"(4)  In  the  case  of  assistance  under  sec- 
tion 166 — 

"(A)  describe  the  capabilities  of  the  appli- 
cant Institution,  Including  a  listing  of  the 
vocational  training  or  vocational  educ^itlon 
courses  offered  by  that  Institution,  together 
with  appropriate  accreditation  by  regional 
or  national  associations.  If  any.  and  approval 
by  appropriate  State  agencies  of  the  course 
offered, 

"(B)  set  forth  the  qualifications  of  the 
principal  staff  who  will  be  responsible  for 
the   training   program,    and 

"(C)  contain  a  statement  of  the  minimum 
qualifications  of  the  persons  to  be  enrolled 
In  the  training  programs,  a  description  of 
the  selection  process  for  such  jjersons,  and 
the  amounts  of  the  fellowships  or  trainee- 
ships.  If  any,  to  be  granted  to  persons  so 
enrolled;  and 

"(5)  In  the  case  of  as.slstance  under  sec- 
tion 168,  set  forth  the  qualifications  of  the 
staff  who  win  be  responsible  for  the  pro- 
gram for  which  assistance  Is  sought 

"(b)  No  grant  or  contract  may  be  made 
imder  section  164  directly  to  a  local  educa- 
tional agency  or  a  postsecondary  educational 
Institution  or  a  private  vocational  training 
Institution  or  any  other  eligible  agency  or 
organization  unless  that  agency.  Institution, 
or  organization  has  submitted  the  applica- 
tion to  the  State  board  established  under 
section  103  of  this  title,  or  In  the  case  of 
a  State  that  does  not  have  such  a  board, 
the  similar  State  agency,  for  comment  and 
Includes  the  comment  of  that  board  or 
agency  with  the  application. 

"APPI.ICATION    APPROVAL   BY   THE   COMMISSIONER 

"Sec.  169B.  (a)  The  Commissioner  may  ap- 
prove an  application  for  assistance  under 
this  part  only  If — 

"(1)  the  application  meets  the  require- 
ments set  forth  In  subsection  (a)  of  the 
previous  section; 

"(2)  In  the  case  of  an  application  sub- 
mitted for  assl.stance  under  section  164  to 
an  agency.  Institution,  or  organization  other 
than  the  State  board  established  under  ac- 
tion 103  of  this  title,  the  requirement  of 
subsection  (b)  of  the  previous  section  la 
met: 

"(3)  In  the  case  of  an  application  sub- 
mitted for  assistance  under  section  164  or 
section  166  the  Commissioner  determines 
that  the  program  Is  consistent  wltn  criteria 
established   by   him   or   her.   where   feasible. 


after  consultation  with  the  State  board  es- 
tablished under  section  103  of  this  title,  for 
achieving  equitable  dLstrlbutlon  of  aaslst- 
ame  iincler  this  part  within  that  State,  and 

•■|4)  in  the  ca.se  of  an  application  sub- 
mitted far  as.-.lstance  under  settlou  166   - 

"(A)  the  Comjnl.s.sliiner  determines  that 
bilingual  vocational  training  or  vocational 
educational  progranis  re<iulring  the  services 
i)f  the  person.s  to  be  trained  have  been  or  will 
be  actually  conducted  in  any  8iate  being 
served  and  that  enrollees  will  be  selected 
from  or  for  such  programs;  and 

"(B)  the  Commissioner  determlne.s  that 
the  applicant  Institution  actually  hii-s  an  on- 
going vocational  training  program  In  the 
field  for  which  persons  are  being  trained,  and 
that  the  applicant  Institution  can  provide 
Instructors  with  adequate  language  capabil- 
ities In  the  language  other  than  English  to 
l>e  u.sed  In  the  bilingual  Job  training  program 
for  which  the  persons  are  being  trained, 

"(b)  An  amendment  to  an  application 
shall,  except  as  the  Commissioner  may  other- 
wise provide,  be  subject  to  approval  In  the 
same  manner  as  the  original  application.". 

BTXTDIKB  or   VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION 

Sec.  112.  (a)  The  Commissioner  of  Educa- 
tion shall  carry  out  a  study  of  the  extent  to 
which  sex  discrimination  and  sex  stereotyp- 
ing exists  In  all  vocational  education  pro- 
grams assisted  under  the  Vocational  Educa- 
tion Act  of  1963.  and  of  the  progress  thst 
has  been  made  to  reduce  or  eliminate  such 
discrimination  and  stereotyping  In  such  pro- 
grams and  In  the  occupations  for  which  such 
programs  prepare  students.  The  Commis- 
sioner shall  report  the  results  of  such  study, 
together  with  any  recommendations  with  re- 
.spect  thereto,  to  the  Congress  within  two 
years  after  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this 
Act. 

(b)(1)  In  addition  to  the  other  author- 
ities, responsibilities,  and  duties  conferred 
upon  the  National  Institute  of  Education 
(hereinafter  referred  to  as  the  "Institute"! 
by  section  405  of  the  General  Education  Pro- 
visions Act.  the  Institute  shall  undert.ake  a 
thorough  evaluation  and  study  of  vocational 
education  programs.  Including  such  proL'ramf 
conducted  by  the  States,  and  such  prograrna 
conducted  under  the  Voratlonixl  Education 
Act  of  1963  as  amended  In  1968  and  1976, 
and  other  related  programs  conducted  un- 
der the  Comprehensive  Employment  Train- 
ing Act  of  1973  and  by  the  State  Pnst-Sec- 
ondary  Commissions  authorized  by  the 
Education  Amendments  of  1972.  Such  a  study 
shall  Include — 

(A)  a  study  of  the  dlstrlbtitlon  of  vc^ca- 
tlonal  education  funds  In  terms  of  .senlces, 
occupations,  target  populations,  enrollment.';, 
and  educational  and  governmental  level-;  and 
what  this  distribution  should  be  In  order 
to  meet  the  greatest  human  resource  tieeds 
of  the  next  ten  yea^s; 

(B)  an  examination  of  how  to  achieve 
compliance  and  enforcement  of  the  provi- 
sions of  applicable  laws  of  the  United  States; 

(C)  an  analysis  of  the  means  of  assessing 
proeram  qtialltv  and  effectiveness; 

(D)  depending  on  the  level  of  funding 
available  to  the  Institute,  not  more  than 
three  experimental  studies  to  be  adminis- 
tered by  the  Institute.  In  ca.ses  where  the 
Institute  determines  that  such  experimental 
propranos  are  necessary  to  carry  out  the  pur- 
pose of  clauses  (A)  through  (C)  of  the  Com- 
ml.ssloner  of  Education  and  the  Secretary  of 
L«bor  are  authorized,  notwlthst^indlnc  any 
provLslon  of  any  other  law.  at  the  request  of 
the  Institute,  to  approve  the  use  of  grant'; 
which  educational  or  other  aeencles  are  eltir*.- 
ble  to  receive  under  such  Act,s  (in  cases  where 
such  agencies  agree  to  the  u.ses  of  such 
crrants).  in  order  to  carry  out  such  experi- 
mental pr^igrams; 

(E)  findings  and  recommendations.  Includ- 
Ine  recommendations  for  chan^-ea  in  such 
Acts  or  for  new  legislation,  with  respect  to 
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the    matters    studied     under    clauses     lAi 
through   (E) ;   and 

(F)  review  a:id  evaluation  of  the  effec- 
tiveness of  programs  funded  under  part  D 
of  the  Vocational  Education  Act  of  1963  (as 
that  Act  was  In  effect  on  October  1,  1977) 
and  to  make  r*icommendatlon.s  for  the  redi- 
rection and  the  Improvement  of  programs 
at  all  levels  funded  under  such  part  D 

(2)  The  Institute  .shall  make  an  l^iterlm 
report  to  the  President  a.id  to  the  Congress 
not  later  than  September  3(>.  1979,  and  shall 
make  a  final  report  theret/D  no  later  than 
September  30,  198(i.  on  the  result  of  Its  study 
conducted  under  this  section  e.xcept  that 
the  report  required  pursuant  to  subsection 
(b)(1)  (P)  shall  be  transinltf.*d  to  the  r»resi- 
dent  and  Congres.^;  not  later  than  January  15 
1979  Any  other  provision  of  law,  rule,  or  regu- 
lation to  the  contrary  notwithstanding,  .tu^h 
reports  shall  not  be  submitted  to  any  re- 
view outside  of  the  Institute  before  their 
transmittal  to  the  Congre'ss,  but  the  Presi- 
dent and  the  Commissioner  may  make  to  the 
Congress  such  recommendatloiii;  with  respect 
to  the  content  of  the  reports  as  each  may 
deem  appropriate. 

(3)  Sirnis  made  available  pursuant  to  sec- 
tion 102  of  the  Vocational  Education  Act  of 
1963  (as  that  Act  was  In  effect  on  the  date 
of  enactment  of  this  Act)  and  sections  131 
and  141  of  the  Vocational  Education  Act  of 
1963  (as  that  Act  was  In  effect  on  October  1, 
1977)  shall  be  available  to  carry  out  the  ad- 
ministrative and  direct  cost  requirements  of 
the  provisions  of  this  section  These  funds 
shall  not  exceed  $2,000,000  a  year  for  each 
Of  the  fiscal  years  ending  prior  to  October  1 
1979.  Ten  per  centum  of  the  funds  made 
available  under  this  section  shall  be  made 
available  for  purposes  of  carrying  out  the 
provisions   of   subsection    (n)(l)(F) 

(4)  (A)  The  Institute  shall  submit  to  the 
Congress,  within  ten  month.s  after  the  date 
appropriations  become  available  to  carry  out 
this  section,  a  plan  for  the  study  t.o  f>e  con- 
ducted under  this  section  The  In.^tltutc  shall 
not  commence  such  study  until  the  fir.st  day 
after  the  close  of  the  first  period  of  thirty 
calendar  days  of  continuous  session  of  Con- 
gress after  the  date  of  the  delivery  of  such 
plan  to  the  Congress. 

(B)  For  purposes  of  subparagraph  (A)  — 

(I)  continuity  of  se.sslon  is  broken  only  by 
an  adjournment  of  Congress  sine  die;  and 

(II)  the  days  on  which  either  Hoiuse  Is  not 
In  session  because  of  an  adjournment  of 
more  than  thirty  days  to  a  day  certain  are 
excluded  In  the  computation  of  the  thirty- 
day  period 

Mr.  PERKINS  (during  the  reading). 
Mr.  Ch.iirman.  I  ask  unanimoas  coii.sent 
that  tillc  I  be  con.sidered  as  read,  printed 
In  the  Record,  and  open  to  amendment 
at  any  point. 

Tlie  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
Uip  re-quest  of  the  gentleman  from 
Kentucky? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  CH.MRMAN.  Are  there  amend- 
ments to  title  I? 

amend:.;  ENT     HFFERri)     BY      MR       JEFTORIiS 

Mr.  JEFFORDS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  of- 
fer an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follow.s: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr  Jeffords:  Page 
100.  line  17,  after  "agency"  ln.sert:  "or  other 
public  Eigency  eligible  to  receive  funds  under 
this  act  " 

Mr.  JEFFORDS.  Mr.  Chairman,  this 
is  a  simple  amendment,  one  which  I  be- 
lieve will  be  accepted  by  both  sides  of  the 
aLsle. 

Its  only  Intention  is  to  prevent  the 
building  of  another  layer  of  bureaucracy 
In  .some  11  States  which  presently  utilize 
an  agency  for  distribution  of  funds.  The 


agencies  by  these  States  are  technically 
not  State  agencies,  but  they  are  public 
agencies  such  as  school  districts. 

I  believe  this  Is  an  amendment  that 
will  simplify  the  procedures  and  make 
it  easier  for  some  1 1  States  to  carry  out 
the  functions  of  this  bill. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  JEFFORDS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Kentucky. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  see 
no  objection  to  the  gentleman's  amend- 
ment. 

As  I  understand  it.  the  amendment 
permits  the  State  advisory  councUs  to 
use  school  districts  and  commimity  col- 
leges as  their  fiscal  agents  for  Federal 
expenditures,  am  I  correct? 

Mr.  JEFFORDS.  The  genUeman  is  cor- 
rect. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  have 
no  objection  to  the  amendment,  and  we 
will  accept  it  on  this  side. 

Mr.  QUIE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  JEFFORDS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Minnesota. 

Mr.  QUIE.  Mr.  Chairman,  this  Is  ad- 
dres.sed  to  certain  States,  just  as  in  Min- 
nesota the  specific  school  district  is  used 
as  the  fiscal  agency  for  the  State  Ad- 
vi.sory  Council. 

I  believe  the  gentleman  has  offered  a 
good  amendment,  and  we  accept  it. 

Mr.  JEFFORDS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
thank  the  gentleman. 

Tlie  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Vermont  fMr.  Jeffords). 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

AMENDMENTS      OFFERED     BY     MR       COODLING 

Mr.  GOODLING.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
offer  amendments. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendments  offered  by  Mr.  Goodling:  On 
page  103.  line  5.  Insert  the  following  after 
■per  student":  "or  the  aggregate  expendi- 
tures". 

On  page  192,  strike  line  4  and  Insert  In  lieu 
thereof  the  following:  "serting  'per  student 
or  the  aggregate  expendlttires'  ". 

On  page  192.  strike  line  7  and  IrLsert  in  lieu 
thereof  the  following:  ".sertlng  per  student 
or  the  aggregate  expenditures'  after  'fiscal 
effort'  each  time  that". 

On  page  192,  strike  line  10  and  Insert  in 
lieu  thereof  the  following:  ■'inserting  'per 
student  or  the  agprepate  expenditure'  after 
•amoimf  each  time  that  t*rm" 

On  paee  192.  strike  line  13  and  Insert  In 
lieu  thereof  the  following  ■  "Act  1=  amended 
by  inserting  'per  student  or  the  aggregate 
expenditures'  after  "fiscal"  ". 

Mr,  CtOODLING  ^during  the  reading' . 
Mr  Chairman.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  amendments  be  considered  as 
i-ead  and  printed  in  the  Record,  and  that 
they  be  considered  en  bloc. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Penn- 
sylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  GOODLING.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
commitl.ce  bill  amends  the  "maintenance 
of  effort"  requirements  in  the  Vocational 
Education  Act,  the  Elementary  and  Sec- 
ondary Education  Act.  the  Emergency 
School  Aid  Act.  and  the  General  Educa- 
tion Provisions  Act  in  order  to  change  the 
computation  of  effort  from  overall  State 
and,  or   local  expenditures   for  Federal 


programs    to    a    per    pupil    expenditure 
basis. 

The  reason  for  the  change  is  that  in 
most  areas  of  the  Nation  declining  ele- 
mentary and  secondary  school  enroll- 
ments have  caused  lower  aggregate  ex- 
penditures for  education  in  certain  lo- 
calities. The  change  to  requiring  mainte- 
nance of  per  pupil  expenditures  at  a 
given  level  was  intended  to  reflect  this 
condition. 

However,  the  committee  bill  would 
have  the  unfortunate  result  of  ignoring 
the  fact  that  per  pupn  expenditures 
tend  to  decrease  in  those  localities  ex- 
periencing a  growth  in  school  enroll- 
ments, which  is  common  in  States  which 
are  gaining  population.  It  Ls  also  gener- 
ally common  with  respect  to  vocational 
education  where  enrollments  continue  to 
cUmb  nationally  and  in  most  localities. 
Accordingly,  the  amendment  makes  it 
possible  to  measure  maintenance  of  ef- 
fort by  per  pupU  expenditures  or  by  ag- 
gregate expenditures,  and  thus  would 
cover  both  situation's  of  increasing  and 
decrea.sing  enrollments  while  not  reliev- 
ing States  or  localities  from  the  obliga- 
tion to  maintain  their  financial  support 
for  education  and  not  substitute  Fed- 
eral dollars  for  State  and  local  dollars. 

Mr.  PERKINS  Mr.  Chairman,  -will  the 
gentleman  \ield? 

Mr.  GOODLING.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Kentucks". 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  want 
to  say  that  since  the  enactment  of  the 
legislation  and  even  the  enactment  of 
the  Elementary  and  Secondary  Educa- 
tion Act.  we  have  required  the  mainte- 
nance of  effort  on  the  part  of  the  local 
educational  agency.  However,  it  seems  to 
me  that  the  gentleman  has  offered  a  good 
amendment. 

As  I  understand  the  gentleman's 
amendment,  it  permits  school  districts  to 
meet  raaintenance-of-effort  require- 
ments by  continuing  to  spend  the  same 
total  amount  or  the  same  amount  per 
student;  is  that  correct? 

Mr.  GOODLING.  Tlie  gentleman  is 
correct. 

Mr.  PERKINS  Mr.  Chairman,  we  have 
no  objection  to  the  amendments  on  this 
side. 

Mr  QUIE.  Mr.  Chairman,  win  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  GOODLING.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Minnesota. 

Mr,  QLHE,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  will  say 
that  the  gentleman  has  offered  a  good 
amendment. 

The  purpose  of  the  amendment  in  the 
bill  was  in  the  case  that  there  was  a  de- 
clining enrollment  in  the  State,  but  by 
dropping  the  aggregate  expenditures,  as 
was  provided  in  the  original  law.  we  did 
nothing  to  protect  the  Federal  money  in 
the  case  of  increasing  enrollments  in" the 
State. 

I  think  the  gentleman  has  offered  a 
neces.sar\-  amendment. 

The  CHAIRM.\N.  The  question  L^  on 
the  amendments  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania  <Mr.  Goodlinc  ■ . 
The  amendments  were  agreed  to. 

AMENDMENT    OFFERED    BT    MRS.    CHISHOLM 

Mrs.  CHISHOLM.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
offer  an  amendment  in  the  nature  of  a 
substitute  for  part  D. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 
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Amendment  offered  by  Mrs  Chisholm: 
Pitge  142.  Ill  e  9.  part  D.  Delete  Hoinenialting 
Kduisitlon  for  t'onsiimer  Education.  Family 
Resource  Majia.;einent  and  Life  Skills,  and 
add.  Consiimeir  and  HomeniakUix  Education. 

Section  Uliai,  unchanged. 

Delete  all  after  (b)  and  add- 

141  lb)  For  the  pvirposes  of  thla  part  the 
state  plan  approved  under  section  123  shall 
set  fortli  a  program  under  which  federal 
funds  paid  to  a  state  from  Its  allotment 
under  subsection  (a)  wUl  be  expended  solely 
for  [I)  educational  programs  In  Consumer 
and  Homemaklag  Education  consisting  of  in- 
structional program-s,  services  and  activities 
at  all  educational  levels  for  the  occupations 
of  homemaklng  Including  but  not  limited  to. 
consumer  education,  food  and  nutrition, 
family  living  and  parenUiood  education, 
child  development  and  guidance,  housing 
and  home  management  (Including  resource 
management)  which  (A)  encourages  partici- 
pation of  both  males  and  females  to  prepare 
for  combining  the  roles  of  homemakers  and 
wage  earners,  (B)  encourages  elimination  of 
sex  stereotyping  in  Consumer  and  Homemak- 
lng Education  by  promoting  the  development 
of  curriculum  materials  which  deal  with  (1) 
Increased  numbers  of  women  working  out- 
side the  home,  and  Increased  number  of  men 
assuming  homemaklng  responsibilities  and 
the  changing  career  patterns  for  women  and 
men  and  (U)  with  appropriate  federal  and 
state  laws  relating  to  equal  opportunity  In 
education  and  employment.  (C)  Give  greater 
consideration  to  economic,  social  and  cul- 
ttu-al  conditions  and  needs  es(>eclally  In  eco- 
nomically depressed  areas  and  such  courses 
may  Include  where  appropriate  bilingual  In- 
struction. (D)  encourage  outreach  programs 
in  communities  for  youth  and  adults  giving 
considerations  to  special  needs  such  as.  but 
not  limited  to,  aged,  young  children,  school- 
age  parents,  single  parents,  handicapped  per- 
soi>s,  educationally  disadvantaged  persons, 
and  programs  connected  with  health  care  de- 
livery systems,  and  programs  providing  serv- 
ices for  courts  .and  correctional  institutions. 
(E)  prepare  males  and  females  who  have  en- 
tered or  are  preparing  to  enter  the  work  of 
the  home,  (F)  emphasize  consumer  educa- 
tion, management  of  resources,  promotion  of 
nutritional  knowledge  and  food  use,  and 
parenthood  education  to  meet  the  current 
societal  needs,  and  (2)  ancillary  services,  ac- 
tivities and  other  means  of  assuring  quality 
In  all  homemaklng  education  programs  such 
as  teacher  training  and  supervision,  currlc- 
vilum  development,  research,  program  evalua- 
tion, special  demonstration,  and  experimen- 
tal programa.  development  of  instructional 
materials,  exemplary  projects,  provision  of 
equipment,  and  state  jvdmlnlstratlo!!  and 
leadership. 

(c)  Prom  a  state's  allotment  determined 
under  section  102  for  -any  fiscal  year  from 
the  funds  appropriated  pursuant  to  subsec- 
tion (a) ,  the  Commissioner  shall  pay  to  such 
state  an  amount  equal  to  50  per  centum  of 
the  amount  expended  for  the  purposes  set 
forth  In  subsection  (b) ,  except  that  the  Com- 
mls.Moner  shall  pay  an  amount  equal  to  90 
per  centum  of  the  amount  used  in  areas  de- 
scribed In  subsection   (d). 

(d)  At  least  one-third  of  the  federal  funds 
made  available  under  this  section  to  each 
state  shall  be  used  In  economically  depressed 
areas  or  areas  with  high  rates  of  unemploy- 
ment for  programs  designed  to  assist  con- 
sumers and  to  help  Improve  home  environ- 
ments and  the  quality  of  family  life 

(e)  Delete. 

Mr.  PERKINS  (during  the  reading). 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  amendment  be  considered  as 
read  and  printed  in  the  Record  because 
the  language  Is  almost  Identical  to  that 
which  appears  on  pages  142  and  143  of 
the  bUi 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 


the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ken- 
tucky? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mrs.  CHISHOLM.  Mr  Chairman,  I 
rise  today  to  offer  an  amendment  to  the 
home  economics  section  of  Uie  bill  in  the 
form  of  a  substitute  amendment. 

I  know  that  a  number  of  Members  may 
have  received  circulars  from  the  Amer- 
ican Vocational  Association  or  may 
have  received  cards  and  letters  plus 
phone  calls  from  constituents  on  this 
matter.  However.  I  would  just  like  to 
clarify  a  few  points  which  have  been 
cleared  up  as  a  result  of  meetings  with 
the  American  Vocational  Association, 
the  American  Home  Economics  group, 
and  the  American  Vocational  Education- 
al group. 

This  amendment  incorporates  the 
concept  addressed  in  the  committue  bill 
and  additional  points  which  the  Ameri- 
can Vocational  Association  felt  needed  to 
be  audrcs.sed  more  pointedly. 

First,  the  committee  was  not  trying 
to  eliminate  the  occupation  of  home- 
making  Indeed,  all  of  us  feel  that  the 
home  and  family  life  are  terribly  im- 
portant in  terms  of  the  impact  upon 
and  the  shaping  of  the  individual  and 
In  terms  of  economic  value  of  this  work. 

Mr.  Chaimian,  tlie  amendment  re- 
iterates the  joint  responsibility  of  men 
and  women  in  the  home  and  clearly 
spells  out  that  the  committee  recognizes 
the  importance  of  homemaklng.  It  also 
reiterates  a  point  made  in  the  original 
committee  bill:  that  is,  that  the  two- 
parent  working  family  is  now  the  na- 
tional norm  and  that  many,  many  men 
and  women  will  be  filling  two  roles,  one 
at  a  job  outside  of  the  home  and  the 
other  wltliin  the  family. 

Secondly,  in  the  committee  bill  we 
had  set  aside  25  percent  of  the  new 
monev  for  national  research  and  demon- 
stration programs  in  home  economics, 
partly  because  home  economics  had 
heretofore  been  unable  to  secure  any  re- 
search and  demonstration  moneys. 

The  constituency  argues  that  they  feel 
that  they  can  secure  such  moneys  at  the 
State  level.  Therefore,  at  their  suggestion 
this  re-search  and  demonstration  fimc- 
tion  has  been  folded  into  the  ancillary 
service  section  of  the  bill  and  will  be 
funded  under  this  section. 

The  amendment  also  changes  the  name 
back  to  the  old  home  consumer  and 
homemaklng  education.  I  thought  and 
still  personally  believe  that  the  title 
home  economics  education  for  consumer 
education,  family  resource  management, 
and  life  skills  is  more  appropriate  and 
all  inclasive  but  I  bow  to  the  will  of  the 
majority  in  this  and  have  tlierfore 
accepted  the  return  to  the  old  name  of 
consumer  and  homemaklng  education. 

We  have  also  covered  teacher  train- 
ing under  the  ancillary  services  section 
but  we  would  like  to  point  out  that  we 
do  expect  the  States  to  include  home 
economics  in  their  professional  develop- 
ment and   training   programs. 

I  would  like  to  reiterate  that  this 
amendment  has  the  approval  and  sup- 
port of  the  home  economics  constituency 
and  that  It  has  the  support  of  Mr  Quie 
and  Mr.  Perkins  We  reached  agree- 
ment on  this  wording  late  yesterday. 

Finally,  I  would  like  to  say,  because  of 


the  furor  around  this  particular  amend- 
ment that  I  want  all  of  the  Members  to 
understajid  we  are  trying  to  bring  the 
vocational  home  ecunumics  concept  into 
the  1970's  brought  about  as  a  result  of 
the  changing  role  of  women  in  our  so- 
ciety We  had  extensive  testimony  on 
the  status  of  women  in  vocational  edu- 
cation. This  amendment  reflects  those 
concerns  and  the  concerns  of  tlie  iiorr.e 
economics  constituency.  In  closing  let 
me  note  we  did  not  change  Uie  fart  that 
the  home  economic  deparlnients  in  the 
various  schools  and  institutions  are  the 
ones  we  intend  to  be  in  receipt  of  these 
funds  under  part  D. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentlewoman  yield? 

Mrs.  CHISHOLM  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Kentucky. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr  Chairman,  first  let 
me  compliment  the  gentlewoman  from 
New  York  >  Mrs.  Chisholm  i  for  offering 
this  substitute  amendment.  I  know  In 
committee  that  the  amendment  that  was 
adopted  never  was  Intended  to  get  away 
from  homemaklng,  in  fact  it  was  in- 
tended to  strengthen  it,  but  some  States 
could  have  misconstrued  the  language 
that  was  adopted  in  the  original  amend- 
ment offered  by  the  gentlewoman  from 
New  York  But  here  we  have  a  substitute 
amendment  offered  by  the  gentlewoman 
from  New  York,  and  as  I  understand  it. 
It  is  an  amendment  to  change  the  title 
back  to  consumers  and  homemaklng  edu- 
cation just  like  it  is  in  the  present  law? 

Mrs.  CHISHOLM   That  Is  correct. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  If  I  further  under  tand 
the  amendment,  the  25  percent  of  the 
appropriations  that  were  reserved  to  the 
Commissioi".er  for  national  prograin.s. 
you  delete  that  provision  and  let  all  that 
money  go  to  the  States  for  homemaking 
so  that  there  Is  no  money  reserved  to 
the  Commissioner  of  Education  now  un- 
der the  amendment  that  you  are  present- 
ly offering,  the  substitute  for  the  provi- 
sions of  the  committee  bill 

The  other  change,  as  I  understand 
it.  Is  that  the  gentlewoman  ha.s  knocked 
out  the  words  "life  .skill.';."  which  were 
never  defined  and  could  be.  in  my  judg- 
ment, a  provision  that  could  have  been 
interpreted  differently  in  different  States 
of  the  country. 

Am  I  correct  that  the  gentlewoman 
knocked  out  that  wording,  "life  skills"? 

Mrs.  CHISHOLM.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  So  that  the  only  fund- 
ing that  we  have  under  this  provision 
up  to  the  present  time,  even  though  the 
authorization  is  higher.  Ls  $41  million 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentlewoman  has  expired. 

'On  request  of  Mr.  Perjuns.  and  by 
unanimous  consent.  Mrs.  Chisholm  was 
allowed  to  proceed  for  2  additional 
minutes.) 

Mr  PERKINS.  To  my  way  of  thinking. 
all  through  the  years  the  homemaking 
provision  has  worked  out  wonderfully 
well  in  most  sections  of  the  countr> 
There  may  be  a  few  sections  where  some 
money  has  been  wasted  but.  by  and  large. 
this  has  been  one  of  the  landmark  pro- 
visions in  the  act  and  I  am  delight^ 
to  support  the  sub.^titut*  amendtneni 
offered  by  the  gentlewoman  from  New 
York  'Mrs.  Chisholm). 
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Mrs  CHISHOLM.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  LANDRUM.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentlewoman  yield? 

Mrs.  CHISHOLM  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Georgia. 

Mr.  LANDRUM.  Mr  Chairman,  as  I 
uiiderstand  the  amendment  offered  by 
the  gentlewoman  from  New  York,  it  Is 
to  replace,  beginning  on  pape  142.  at 
line  18,  and  all  that  follows  on  page  143 
and  page  144.  down  through  hne  12  on 
page  144? 

Mrs.  CHISHOLM    That  L"?  correct. 

Mr.  LANDRUM  I  have  l)een  concerned 
by  reports  from  vocational  home  eco- 
nomics teachers  that  serious  objection 
has  been  expressed  as  to  this  section  of 
the  bill.  Is  the  purpcse  of  the  gentle- 
woman's amendment  to  meet,  a.s  nearly 
as  possible,  the  objections  of  the  voca- 
tional home  economics  teachers  and  of 
the  American  Vocational  Association,  to 
this  provision  ? 

Mrs.  CHISHOLM  Precisely. 

Mr.  LANDRLTM.  Ls  it  the  statement  of 
the  gentlewoman  from  New  York  that 
this  amendment  insofar  as  .she  i.«  able 
to  ascertain  does  meet  the  objections 
that  have  been  voiced? 

Mrs.  CHISHOLM   Precisely. 

Mr.  LANDRT^M.  Does  the  amendment 
of  the  gentlewoman  from  New  York  In 
any  way  diminLsh  the  traditional  role 
of  the  vocatior.al  heme  economics  teach- 
ers in  the  vocational  schools? 

Mrs.  CHISHOLM.  It  does  not.  The 
language  of  the  report  clearly  indicates 
that  the  home  economics  departments 
and  home  economics  teachers  would  be 
the  persons  that  would  continue  to  be 
responsible  for  the  expanded  concepts  In 
this  amendment. 

(At  the  request  of  Mr.  Landrtjm.  and 
by  unanimoiLs  con.sent.  Mrs.  Chisholm 
was  allowed  to  proceed  for  2  additional 
minutes.' 

Mr.  LANDRUM  If  the  gentlewoman 
will  yield  further,  what  the  gentle- 
woman's amendment  really  does  is  at- 
tempt to  expand  the  traditional  role  of 
home  eronomics  into  an  enlarged  area 
that  the  1970'.s.  as  she  said,  requira^'' 

Mrs.  CHISHOLM.  Tliat  i.s  correct 

Mr.  LANDRUM.  Could  the  gentle- 
woman explain  to  me  or  give  me  some 
example  of  what  she  means  in  the  part 
of  her  amendment  which  says  "programs 
for  providing  services  for  the  courts?" 
Just  what  area  Ls  she  entering  here? 
What  service  is  she  proposing  to  be  pro- 
vided by  this  section  of  the  bill  to  the 
courts? 

Mrs.  CHISHOLM.  I  do  not  have  any 
specificity  with  respect  to  the  services 
rendered  to  the  courts,  but  I  do  know 
and  do  feel,  as  a  result  of  talking  with 
the  persons  in  tlie  consumer  and  home 
economic  area  that  the  problems  in  this 
area  must  be  considered. 

Mr  LANDRLTM.  If  the  gentlewoman 
will  yield  further,  may  I  ask  if  the  pro- 
vision in  her  amendment  relating  tn  the 
assumption  of  duties  in  homemaking  by 
men  is  a  .subtle  .suggestion  that  we  have 
not  been  doing  all  that  we  .should '' 

Mrs.  CHISHOLM.  No.  It  is  not  a  sub- 
tle suggestion  in  the  least.  I  think  It  is 
a  recognition  tliat  more  and  more  women 


are  going  into  the  labor  market,  and  we 
must  prepare  more  and  more  women  to 
cope  in  this  society. 

Mr  LANDRUM.  If  the  distinguished 
gentlewoman  would  yield  further,  is  she 
saying  that  we  have  not  been  cooking 
enough  or  washing  enough  dishes?  Some- 
one told  me  recently  that  the  reason  they 
.sold  so  many  dishwashers  Ls  that  a  man 
would  rather  buy  one  than  be  one.  Is 
that  true? 

Mrs.  CHISHOLM.  No.  no.  in  all  seri- 
Oiisness. 

Mr  LANDRUM.  I  believe  that  it  meets 
most  of  the  objections  raised  by  the  home 
economics  teachers. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  tjme  of  the  gen- 
tlewoman has  expired. 

Mr.  QUIE.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  in  sup- 
p<:>rt  of  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  want  to  commend  the 
gentlewoman  from  New  York  for  devel- 
oping this  chanse  in  the  amendment.  I 
can  see.  since  it  was  explained,  some  of 
the  difficulty  in  the  way  it  was  written 
before.  As  I  read  through  it  I  believe  she 
i=  T'litting  the  emphasis  now  in  the  way 
she  had  intended,  and  that  it  has  not 
weakened  in  any  way  the  intent  she  had 
in  the  amendment  she  sponsored  success- 
fully in  committee.  I  believe  it  Ls  written 
better,  and  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  sup- 
port it. 

Mr.  BLOUIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  the  requLsite  number  of  words, 
and  I  rise  in  support  of  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chai.nnan.  I  would  like  to  take  a 
few  minutes  to  voice  my  strong  support 
for  the  amendment  offered  by  Mrs. 
Chisholm  to  part  D  of  the  Vocational 
Education  Amendments  of  1976.  the  con- 
sumer and  homemaking  education  pro- 
vision. 

During  the  past  several  weeks  this 
j^rovision  has  undergone  almost  an  en- 
tire about  face;  fii-st  of  all  In  subcom- 
mittee, then  in  full  committee  and  now 
once  again  as  we  take  it  up  on  the  floor. 

The  question  seems  to  be:  What  Ls  the 
philosophy  of  consumer  and  homemak- 
ing education,  and  what  role  should  the 
Federal  Government  play  in  its  imple- 
mentation at  the  local  and  Stat-e  level. 

One  philo.sophy  brought  out  in  com- 
mittee, said  that  since  the  amount  of 
money  spent  by  the  Federal  Government 
on  home  economics  was  so  small — $1 
Federal  to  every  $12  spent  by  State  and 
local — the  program  can  survive  on  Its 
own — that  the  local  and  Stat«  govern- 
ments can  continue  to  fund  the  pro- 
pram  The  philosophy  continues  by  say- 
ing that  those  Feiieral  dollars  spent  on 
consumer  and  homemaking  education, 
could  be  better  spent  on  vocational  ed- 
ucation programs  that  provide  skills 
which  lead  to  salable  employment. 

I  understand  that  philosophy  and  as 
we  all  know,  with  education  dollars  be 
ing  m  short  supply — the  dollar  should  be 
spent  where  it  will  do  the  most  good. 
However.  I  do  not  fully  accept  this  phil- 
osophical point  of  view  as  I  personally 
feel  it  fails  In  at  least  two  major  areas. 
First,  the  Federal  role  in  vocational  ed- 
ucation as  stated  in  the  1968  amend- 
ments was  to  provide  a  catalytic  role — 
to  motivate  State  and  local  education 
agencies  to  pick  up  the  program,  to  ex- 
pand  it   and   to   develop   a   curriculum 


along  the  guidelines  as  set  forth  In  the 
State  vocational  education  plan.  Thus,  I 
believe  that  the  $1  spent  by  the  Federal 
Government — to  the  12  spent  by  the  lo- 
cal and  State  education  agencies — to- 
ward consumer  and  homemaking  educa- 
tion, is  truly  an  example  of  the  cata- 
Iji^ic  philosophy  of  this  entire  act.  It  has 
truly  provided  the  catalyst  to  Insure  lo- 
cal and  State  education  agencies  to  de- 
velop the  home  economic  curriculum. 

My  second  concern  with  this  point  of 
view  rests  in  the  behef  that  home  eco- 
nomics does  provide  a  much  needed  role 
in  our  educational  system  and  rather 
than  remaining  a  stagnant-traditional 
part  of  the  curriculum,  it  has  developed 
to  meet  the  needs  of  our  society  and  will 
continue  to  do  so  provided  it  receives  the 
contLnued  catalytic  support  by  the  Con- 
gress. 

It  is  for  this  reason,  that  I  joined  Mrs. 
Chisholm  in  committee  to  offer  the  Chis- 
holm-Blouin  amendment,  which  we  saw 
as  an  approach  which  answered  much  of 
the  criticism  over  the  question  of  what 
is  the  role  of  home  economics  and  what 
role  should  the  Federal  Government  play 
m  it.  Our  amendment  attempted  to  focus 
attention  on  those  programs  faced  by  our 
society  which  could  and  should  be  ad- 
dressed in  the  education  curriculum 
tlirough  home  economics.  There  is  no 
question  in  my  mind  nor  in  the  minds 
of  professional  home  economists,  that 
home  economics  is  an  interdiscipUnary 
subject,  that  it  addresses  a  wide  assort- 
ment of  problems  and  concerns.  '\^1iat  we 
did  was  to  come  face  to  face  with  real- 
ity and  to  put  into  legislative  language 
the  realities  of  what  home  economics  is 
in  today's  world.  In  a  sense  we  were  at- 
tempting to  deemphasize  the  stereotype 
of  home  economics. 

Needless  to  say  our  approach  seemed 
acceptable  to  the  committee  as  it  was 
passed  almost  unanimously. 

Since  that  tim.e  my  office — like  most  of 
yours  I  suppose — has  been  swarmed  with 
telegrams  and  telephone  calls  from  the 
profession  wanting  the  Chisholm-Blouin 
amendment  scratched  and  then  go  on  to 
urge  a  return  to  the  present  language  of 
the  1968  amendments. 

I  truly  resp)ect  the  organizations  rep- 
resenting the  profession  and  I  have  tried 
to  be  more  than  understandable  to  their 
concern.  Their  concern  basically  rests  in 
a  fear  that  new  language  and  a  new 
name  wUl  detract  from  their  program. 
That  by  broadening  it.  it  may  take  away 
their  identity  as  a  vocation  and  place  it 
in  the  realm  of  general  education.  I  re- 
spect their  feelings  and  I  commend  them 
for  their  spirit — what  g(X)d  would  a  pro- 
fession be.  if  it  did  not  stand  on  its  hind 
legs  and  figlit  when  it  felt  threatened. 

It  was  never  our  intention  to  take  the 
vocational  educational  dimension  away 
from  home  economics — only  to  broaden 
its  scope.  However,  I  am  realistic  enough 
to  know  that  accommodation  and  com- 
promise sometimes  reaps  the  better  har- 
vest. During  the  past  few  days  we  have 
sat  dov.-n  with  the  profession  and  have 
worked  out  what  I  consider  to  be  the  best 
of  both  possible  worlds. 

The  language  just  introduced  by  Mrs 
Chisholm  recognizes  the  home  econom- 
ics profession  as  one  that  is  truly  voca- 
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tlonal  in  nature  and  at  the  same  time 
broadens  the  .sp<Klrum  (jI  the  profession 
so  that  it  truly  becomes  one  that  Is  In- 
tend i.sciphnary. 

I  would  urce  your  adoption  of  the 
Chlsholm  anu'ndment. 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
move  to  strike  the  requLsite  number  of 
words. 

Mr  Chairman.  I  tliink  in  this  amend- 
ment v.e  have  a  classic  example  of  what 
we  go  tlirouKh  in  this  House  on  so  many 
occa.sions.  We — and  I  say  "we"  In  the 
sense  of  the  whole  Congress  and  cer- 
tainly not  some  of  us — take  the  attitude 
that  everything  must  be  rewritten, 
everything  must  be  redirected,  every 
acre  of  ground  must  be  replowed.  and 
everything  must  be  restructured  simply 
because  It  appears  no  one  knows  what 
he  is  doing  back  home  and  we  are  falling 
In  everything  unless  some  Federal 
bureaucrat  has  charted  every  course  and 
set  every  goal.  This  is  pure  bunk. 

This  is  a  classic  example  of  taking  one 
of  the  areas  in  which  there  is  uniform 
agreement  throughout  the  country  that 
we  have  had  success,  that  they  have 
been  on  the  right  track,  and  I  rather 
resent  the  attitude  that  we  keep  hearing 
on  the  floor  that  somehow  we  have  to 
change  the  stereotype  of  home  econom- 
ics. Why?  I  ask  why  should  it  be 
changed?  It  has  been  successful.  There 
is  nothing  wrong  with  the  stereotype.  I 
know  of  no  one  who  apologizes  for  the 
work  and  the  degree  of  success  we  have 
had  in  home  economics  and  In  voca- 
tional training.  The  teachers  In  this  area 
are  to  be  commended  not  chastized. 

I  would  like  to  ask  my  colleagues,  the 
gentlewoman  from  New  York  and  the 
gentleman  from  Iowa :  What  is  so  wrong 
with  the  law  £is  it  now  stands  that  they 
think  it  must  be  changed? 

I  guess  I  just  do  not  see  those  areas  of 
failure.  Would  my  colleague  and  friend, 
the  gentlewoman  from  New  York  (Ms. 
Chisholm)  tell  me  why  there  has  been 
such  a  failing  in  home  economics  and 
vocational  education  that  it  has  to  be 
redrt-s-sed  and  rechanged? 

Ms.  CHISHOLM.  Mr.  Chairman,  If  the 
gentleman  v.  ill  yield,  it  Ls  not  a  question 
of  failure.  It  Is  a  quc-^tion  of  brinping 
up  an  important  part  of  home  economics 
and  vocational  training  together  that  Is 
preparing  people  for  a  future  life  In  this 
country  relative  to  the  needs  of  the 
1970-s. 

It  is  a  question  of  the  fact  that  more 
and  more  women  need  to  learn  more 
than  just  sewing  and  cooking  and  dress- 
making in  the  traditional  sense.  We  have 
to  prepare  them  for  all  the  technological 
fields  so  they  n.re  able  to  be  productive 
in  tnts  society  The  traditional  roles  of 
sewing,  dressmaking,  and  cooking  yester- 
day are  not  apropos  in  terms  of  what  Is 
happening  in  our  .society  todav. 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  After  the  gentle- 
woman has  said  that,  would  the  gentle- 
woman tell  me  what  is  wrong  with  voca- 
tional and  home  economic  courses  the 
way  they  are  structured? 

Ms.  CHISHOLM.  The  gentleman  Is 
mi.<;slnK  the  point.  There  is  nothing 
wrong.  What  we  are  doing  is  expanding 
the  concept  and  the  breadth  to  take  into 
account    the    needs    of    women    in    the 


1970's.  Tlie  fact  tliat  in  many  of  our 
schools  Uie  young  women  want  to  go  into 
other  areas,  other  vocations;  tradition- 
ally they  have  been  sewing,  traditionally 
they  have  been  cooking,  traditionally 
they  have  been  the  ones  that  do  all  the 
kinds  of  things  that  the  gentleman  in 
the  well  usually  associates  with  the  pre- 
scribed roles  of  women;  but  in  a  dy- 
namically changing  society  and  in  terms 
of  what  Is  happening,  we  are  only  broad- 
ening the  scope.  We  are  not  changing  it 
one  lota. 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  In  the  broadening 
society  the  gentlewoman  is  talking  about, 
one  used  to  be  able  to  walk  down  the 
streets  of  New  York  and  not  be  accosted 
Not  so  now  and  I  suppose  you  could  say 
many  would  train  for  life  skills  on  the 
street  if  we  are  to  accept  my  friend's 
concept  of  a  dynamically  changing 
society. 

Now.  where  do  we  draw  the  line? 
Mr.  BLOUIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Iowa. 

Mr.  BLOUIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  think 
if  the  gentleman  will  view  the  statistical 
trends  in  terms  of  the  enrollment  of 
women  in  home  economics  courses,  in 
terms  of  the  broadened  course  offerings 
that  are  already  there,  all  this  amend- 
ment does,  frankly,  is  formalize  the  ac- 
tual breadth  of  home  economics  nation- 
wide. In  one  part  of  thLs  country  or 
another  every  aspect  of  thLs  amendment 
is  being  offered  today  or  being  developed 
We  are  just  trying  to  bring  the  definition 
of  home  economics  up  with  the  ciirrent 
trends. 

Second.  I  think  It  Is  rather  apparent, 
this  is  not  a  new  effort.  I  can  now  under- 
stand why  the  gentleman  from  Minne- 
sota (Mr.  QuiE^  had  such  trouble  back  In 
1963  trying  to  get  this  change  through.  I 
can  understand  why  it  has  been  so  many 
years  trying  to  turn  it  over  and  update 
and  modernize  something  that  is  already 
taking  place. 

It  is  my  understanding  there  Is  nothing 
In  here  that  is  completely  new  and  differ- 
ent that  Is  not  already  In  the  making 
somewhere  in  the  realm  of  home  eco- 
nomics today. 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Then  the  gentleman 
has  made  my  point.  If  all  this  was  done 
under  the  law  that  he  would  now  change, 
why  all  the  rush  to  change  in  fact  what 
is  already  mandated.  What  the  gentle- 
man Is  talking  about  would  have  been 
done  or  evolved  at  the  local  level  in  the 
way  they  have  deemed  fit  at  the  present 
time.  Why  all  the  effort  to  write  In  page 
after  page  of  these  regtilatlons?  I  think 
If  there  Is  anything  we  all  know.  It  Ls  the 
more  lancruage  we  write  in  and  the  more 
we  open  the  door,  the  more  we  talk  about 
encouraging  societal  skills,  whatever  that 
means,  the  more  we  are  encumbering 
those  who  are  working  in  the  local 
schools.  The  more  redtape  wUl  evolve,  and 
the  less  effective  these  programs  will  be. 
The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Ohio  has  expired 

*By  unanimous  consent.  Mr.  Ashbrook 
was  allowed  to  proceed  for  an  additional 
3  minutes.  > 

Mr.    ASHBROOK     Mr    Chairman,    If 


there  Is  anything  obvious,  it  is  the  more 
bureaucratic  language  like  this,  thLs 
body  writes  in,  the  more  probleni.s  the 
people  back  in  Iowa  and  Ohio  have  m  ad- 
ministering these  progriims  that  have 
been  successful  and  the  more  we  open  the 
door  to  over-the-shoulder  dicliition  from 
Washington. 

Mr  BLOUIN.  Mr  Chairman,  If  the 
gentleman  will  yield  furtlier.  tlie  point  Is 
that  thase  problems  the  gentleman  Is 
talking  about,  the  complexity  of  trj'lng 
to  administer  this  thing,  the  fact  it  is 
such  a  state  of  change  today  adds  to  it. 
FYankly.  I  view  this  as  an  effort  to 
simplify  it.  to  spell  out  what  the  breadth 
of  it  is  today.  As  a  matter  of  fact.  If  the 
gentleman  will  look  at  the  tone  of  the 
committee,  we  may  well  have  ended  up 
If  it  had  taken  its  normal  course  w  ith  no 
categorical  aid  for  home  economics  and 
that  would  have  been  a  worse  state. 
There  would  have  been  no  money  ear- 
marked for  that  and  the  whole  part  'Di 
the  gentleman  is  referring  to  would  have 
been  stricken. 

It  seems  to  me  this  is  the  better  effort 
at  compromise.  This  Is  an  effort  to  try 
to  keep  up  where  we  are  already. 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Is  the  gentleman 
.seriously  suggesting  that  if  we  had  not 
accepted  the  ChLsholm-Blouln  amend- 
ment that  home  economics  would  not 
have  gotten  anything? 

Mr.  BLOUIN.  I  can  tell  the  gentleman 
very  directly  that  the  subcommittee  and 
the  whole  committee  were  very  definitely 
moving  in  that  direction,  and  if  it  was 
not  for  the  melding  of  this  compromise, 
which  every  one  of  the  three  a.ssoclatlons 
admit  that  If  It  had  not  been  for  the 
melding  of  this  compromLse.  that  the 
whole  part  D  would  have  been  strlrken. 
Mr.  ASHBROOK  It  speaks  well  for 
the  state  of  affairs  in  this  Congress  if  that 
Is  really  the  case.  The  American  people 
should  well  note  that  statement. 

Mr.  SKUBITZ.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Kansas. 

Mr  SKUBITZ  Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding  to  me.  I  want 
to  commend  the  gentleman  in  the  well 
for  fighting  a  program  that  was  doing 
quite  well  It  seems  to  be  the  temper  o? 
this  body  that  when  anything  works 
right,  we  have  to  <  hange  it  bccau.sp 
change  always  must  be  reform. 

Reform  does  not  necessarily  come  bj 
simply  using  the  word  "change  " 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
would  conclude  by  .sayinp  that  I  think 
this  amendment  was  certainly  offered  for 
a  valid  purpose,  and  I  certainly  respect 
the  able  Members  who  offered  it  They 
are  taking  out  a  very  bad  amendment  In 
the  bill  which  they  offered  and  substi- 
tuting one  which  is  not  nearly  so  bad 
This  is  fine.  But,  I  think  in  a  couple  of 
years  from  now  a  lot  of  us  are  going  to 
remind  you  that  it  was  mischievous  and 
unnecessary.  In  this  language  we  are  go- 
ing to  place  undue  burdens,  undue  ad- 
ministrative and  bureaucratic  burdens, 
on  the  local  teachers  and  administrators 
who  are  only  trying  to  do  a  good  job  of 
education  back  home  It  Is  a  Pandora's 
box    which    will    cause    many    problems 
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when  you  have  bureaucrats  Implement- 
ing this  nebulous  language. 

I  know  it  is  better  now  than  what  was 
originaH.v  offered,  and  I  commend  the 
Members  for  that,  but  I  think  it  is 
fraught  with  problems  I  only  wish  we 
could  keep  the  law  as  it  is  now. 

Mr.  BUCHANAN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
move  to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
ward.s,  and  I  rise  in  support  of  the 
amendment, 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  do  not  know  what 
combination  of  things  there  may  be  that 
we  need  to  do  to  change  the  status  quo 
in  this  country,  but  I  must  .say  that  I  am 
not  at  all  personally  satisfied  with  the 
status  quo  in  which  more  than  half  the 
population  of  the  United  States  is  com- 
prised of  women;  in  which  women  com- 
prise more  than  40  percent  of  the  work 
force  In  this  country,  yet  if  we  look  at 
education  and  preparation  for  a  career, 
or  if  we  look  at  the  actual  careers  and 
professional  occupations  and  at  who  is 
employed  therein  at  the  present  time,  we 
find  that  women  are  still  concentrated 
toward  the  lov,  er  levels,  the  lower  income 
levels  of  employment  and  In  vocations 
that  are,  in  the  main,  stereotyped. 

We  look  out  at  a  society  that,  not- 
withstanding all  the  law  and  all  \he  ef- 
forts. If:  still  one  where,  in  government 
and  In  most  fields  of  endeavor,  there  Is  a 
white  male  establishment. 

Now,  we  are  at  a  point  in  history-  in 
which  many  families  are  headed  by 
women,  by  a  single  parent  who  is  a 
woman.  We  are  at  a  time  in  historj-  when 
the  norm  for  many  families  has  become 
a  two  working  parent  family.  In  such  a 
context,  we  need — all  of  us  need — adult 
males,  adult  females,  a  couple  of  things 
We  need  homemaklng  skills  and  we  need 
vocational  skills. 

Any  man  who  Ls  a  bachelor,  or  Is  a 
married  man  whose  wife  becomes  preg- 
nant at  any  time,  may  find  himself  in 
netKi  of  homemaklng  ckills.  Yet.  we  have 
the  homemaklng  courses  still  filled  over- 
whelmingly with  young  women,  not 
young  men. 

We  have  a  situation  in  which  still  the 
large  number  of  women  are  preparing 
themselves  for  certain  special  occupa- 
tions such  as  nursing,  teaching,  and  the 
like.  While  we  have  been  doing  a  good 
job  in  home  economics,  and  there  have 
been  many  i)rofe.ssionaLs  who  have 
worked  well  In  this  area  and  while  we 
have  done  a  good  job  In  vocational  edu- 
cation as  a  whole,  the  fact  remains  that 
in  this  society  women  stUl  occupy  a 
place  of  inferiority.  They  are  still 
stereotyped  careerwise,  and  we  have  a 
major  social  problem  with  which  to  deal. 
I  think  many  changes  are  in  order  in 
such  a  context.  I  do  not  know  how  much 
this  amendment  does  I  think  the  spon- 
sors are  to  be  commended  for  working 
very  hard  to  try  to  achieve  a  compromise 
which  met  the  basic  purposes  of  their 
amendment,  and  yet  was  acceptable  to 
all  the  major  professional  groups  that 
are  Involved  in  this  field.  As  I  imder- 
stand  It.  this  does  have  their  approval. 
So,  it  seems  to  me  that  the  spon.sors 
ought  to  be  commended  for  what  they 
have  achieved.  I  rise  In  support  of  this 
amendment,  along  with  the  professionals 
who  work  In  this  field.  But.  I  want  to 
point  out  that  we  will  not  do  well  to  be 


content  with  tiae  status  quo  America 
when  it  comes  to  the  professional  edu- 
cation of  all  citizens,  or  what  Americans 
are  in  which  vocations  and  where  we 
stand  as  a  society,  because  the  fact  is 
that  no  matter  what  Virginia  Slims  may 
have  to  say  about  it,  if  you  are  a  woman 
In  this  society,  "You've  got  a  long  way  to 
go.  baby." 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
woman   from    New    York    (Mrs.    Chis- 

HOI.M  I  . 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

AMENDMENT    OFFERED    BV     MR.    QUTE 

Mr.  QUIE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer  an 
amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Quie:  Page  158. 
line  18,  before  the  comma  Insert-  "and  to 
prepare  such  persons  to  perform  adequately 
in  a  work  environment  requiring  English 
language  skills". 

Page  159,  line  7.  after  "persor.s"  irisen  "tc 
acquire  sufficient  job  skills  and  English 
lanK'uat'e  skills". 

Page  160,  line  13,  before  the  comma  Insert; 
",  which  shall  Include  Instruction  in  the 
English  language  designed  to  ensure  that 
partlclpAnis  in  the  training  will  be  assisted 
to  pursue  such  occupations  In  environments 
where  English  is  the  language  normally 
used". 

Mr  QUIE.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  amend- 
ment which  I  offer  comes  from  a  conver- 
sation, a  colloquy,  which  I  heard  in  the 
Committee  on  Rules  when  this  bill  was 
before  the  Committee  on  Rules,  which 
the  Chairman  will  be  interested  in.  After 
that  conversation.  I  went  back  and 
looked  at  the  bilingual  vocational  train- 
ing section,  part  F,  to  see  if  It  in  any  way 
would  provide  the  capability  for  in- 
dividuals to  work  in  skills  where  the 
English  language  was  needed.  I  felt  that 
it  could  easily  be  construed  to  be  ex- 
clasively  training  in  a  language  other 
than  English  and,  therefore,  they  never 
leam  the  English  language  skills  they 
need  to  live  or  work  in  a  society  in  this 
coimtry.  a  single-language  countrv-. 

Mr.  Chairman,  for  that  reason  I  feel 
that  this  will  make  certain  that  the  In- 
dividuals who  take  bilingual  training  in 
vocational  education  will  be  learning  the 
English  language,  as  well. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  QUIE.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Kentucky  (Mr.  Perkins*. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  see  no  objection  to 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Minnesota  (Mr.  Qrn).  In  fact,  I 
think  it  may  strengthen  bUingual  educa- 
tion. Therefore,  we  accept  the  amend- 
ment on  this  side  of  the  aisle. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  Is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Minnesota  iMr.  Qttie^. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

AME.VDMBINT  OFFERED  BT  MR.  QTriE 

Mr.  QUIE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer  an 
amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

.Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Qvnx:  Page  167, 
beginning  after  "section  166"  In  line  4  strike 
out  everything  through  "(B)"  In  line  11. 

Mr.  QUIE.  Mr.  Chairman,  as  I  read  this 
amendment  having  to  do  with  the  train- 


ing of  instructors,  which  is  section  166, 
where  we  find  the  authorization  for 
grants  for  instructor  training  programs, 
it  appeared,  tn  section  169B,  that  the 
training  instructors  would  have  to  be  in 
the  State  where  the  bilingual  program  is 
being  held. 

It  seems  to  me  there  should  be  noth- 
ing wrong  with  the  training  of  an  In- 
structor in  California  to  be  used  in  New 
Mexico  or  to  be  employed  in  New  Mexico. 
It  seems  to  me  there  should  he  nothing 
wrong  with  a  person  trained  in  a  college 
in  New  Mexico  being  hired  in  California 
or  Arizona. 

So.  Mr.  Chairman,  what  this  amend- 
ment does  is  to  remove  that  paragraph 
which  requires  that  it  has  to  be  con- 
ducted in  the  State  where  the  enroDees 
would  be  selected. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  QUIE.  I  yield  to  the  gentlem.an 
from  Kentuckj-. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Chairman,  we  ac- 
cept the  amendment  on  his  side  of  the 
aisle.  There  is  no  objection  to  it. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Minnesota  <  Mr.  QtTE ' . 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

AMENDMENT  OCFERED  BT  MB.  CORNEIX 

Mr  CORNELL.  Mr  Chairman,  I  offer 
an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows; 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Corkxlx:  Page 
86,  line  16,  insert  Immediately  before  the 
period  ",  and  by  inserting  immediately  af- 
t«r  'per  capita  income'  the  following;  and 
f)er  capita  expenditure  for  vocational  edu- 
cation' ", 

Page  87,  immediately  after  line  8,  Insert 
the  following ; 

(5)  Section  102(d)(1)  (as  redesignated  by 
subsection  (a)  of  this  section^  of  such  Act 
Is  amended  to  read  as  follows; 

"(d)  (1)  The  allotment  ratio  for  any  State 
shall  be  the  sum  of — 

"(A)  1,(XK)  less  the  product  of  (U  0.500 
and  (11)  the  quotient  obtained  by  dividing 
the  per  capita  Income  for  the  State  by  the 
per  capita  Income  for  all  the  States  (exclu- 
sive of  Puerto  Rico,  Guam.  American  Samoa, 
the  'Virgin  Islands,  and  the  Trust  Territory 
of  the  Pacific  Islands);    and 

"(B)  the  product  of  ()  0.125  and  (11)  the 
quotient  obtained  by  dividing  the  per  capita 
expenditures  (including  expenditures  from 
Federal.  State,  and  local  sources)  of  the 
State  for  vocational  education  by  the  per 
capita  expenditures  (Including  expenditures 
from  Federal.  State,  and  local  sources  i  for 
all  the  States  (exclusive  of  Puerto  Rioo. 
Guam,  American  Samoa,  the  Virgin  Islands, 
and  the  Trust  Territory  of  the  Pacific  Is- 
lands), except  that  the  quotients  in  clause 
(A)(il)  and  clause  (B)(lii  in  no  case  shall 
be  more  than  1.200  or  less  than  0  8O0.  and 
except  that  such  quotients  for  Puerto  Rico. 
Guam,  American  Samoa,  the  Virgin  Islands, 
and  the  Trust  Territory  of  the  Pacific  Is- 
lands shall  be  1.200." 

Mr.  CORNELL  (during  the  reading^ . 
Mr.  Chairman.  I  ask  unanimous  coor 
sent  that  the  amendment  be  considered 
as  read  and  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Wisconsin? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  CORNELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
present  method  of  distributing  funds 
under  the  'Vocational  Education  Act 
utilizes  weighted  population  age  groups 
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as  an  indication  of  need  and  per  capita 
income  as  an  indication  of  tlie  ability 
to  pay  These  factors  bear  no  relation 
to  the  effort  that  each  State  exerts  In 
providing  vocational  education  services 
to  its  citizens. 

This  amendment  will  change  that 
formula  so  as  to  give  some  considera- 
tion to  the  efforts  that  individual  States 
and  local  communities  have  made  in 
providing  vocational  education.  The 
current  formula  distributes  50  percent 
of  the  funds  on  the  basis  of  the  number 
of  persons  in  the  various  age  groups 
normally  provided  vocational  education, 
and  the  other  50  percent  is  based  on 
per  capita  income  of  the  respective 
States  compared  to  the  national  per 
capita  income. 

My  amendment  would  give  State  and 
locaf  government  expenditures  for  vo- 
cational education  one-quarter  weight 
when  determining  the  State's  per  capita 
Income  formula.  WhUe  the  formula  it- 
self is  obviously  complicated,  the  con- 
cept is  quite  simple. 

I  believe  that  States  should  be  en- 
couraged to  make  greater  individual 
contributions  to  vocational  education. 
The  GAO  report  on  the  role  of  Federal 
assistance  to  vocational  education  was 
critical  of  the  lack  of  State  effort  and 
the  consequent  dependence  on  Federal 
funds.  GAO  reviewed  the  operation  of 
vocational  education  programs  because 
over  $3  billion  of  Federal  funds  have 
been  expended  since  the  enactment  of 
the  Vocational  Education  Act  in   1963. 

This  legislation  was  Intended  to  en- 
courage State  and  local  governments  to 
Increase  their  own  funding  for  voca- 
tional education.  While  some  States  and 
local  governments  have  done  that,  in 
some  States  the  ratio  of  State  and  local 
support  to  Federal  has  declined. 

According  to  the  GAO,  the  legislative 
history  of  the  Vocational  Education  Act 
of  1963  and  subsequent  amendments  in- 
dicates that  Federal  assistance  should 
serve  as  a  catalyst  to  Induce  State  edu- 
cational agencies  and  local  educational 
agencies  to  aline  programs  and  expendi- 
tures more  closely  to  community  and 
individual  needs. 

The  idea  of  providing  an  incentive  to 
the  States  to  make  greater  individual 
contributions  is  not,  of  course,  a  new  one 
The  Federal  revenue  sharing  program 
takes  a  State's  tax  effort  into  account 
when  distributinc!  funds.  In  addition,  the 
Elementary  and  Secondary  Education 
Act  Amendments  of  1969  included  a  .small 
bonus  to  States  which  surpassed  the 
national  effort  index  for  child  education 
expenditures. 

Recently  President  Ford  proposed  a 
health  block  grant  consolidation  that 
uses  a  States  tax  level  in  determining  the 
amount  of  aid  to  be  distributed. 

I  truly  believe  that  this  is  the  right 
approach  and  that  we  ought  to  be  en- 
couraging States  and  local  governments 
to  expend  more  money  in  the  field  of 
vocational  education  and  will  achieve 
that  through  a  formula  such  as  I  propose. 

Therefore.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  the 
Members  to  support  my  amendment. 

Mr.  QUIE  Mr  Chairman.  I  rise  in  op- 
position to  the  amendment. 


Mr  Chairman,  the  gentleman  from 
Wisconsin  <Mr.  Cornell  i  sent  around  a 
"Dear  Colleague  letter"  in  which  he 
listed  the  States  that  would  gain.  There 
are  20  States  that  would  gain  and  30  that 
would  lose.  Minnesota  is  one  of  those  that 
would  gain,  but  I  still  oppose  the  amend- 
ment because  I  think  it  would  be  an  un- 
fair fonnula 

Mr.  Chairman,  If  the  Members  would 
read  the  amendment,  which  is  on  page 
13159  of  the  Record  at  the  lower  right- 
hand  corner,  the  reasons,  as  the  gentle- 
man from  Wisconsin  indicated,  are  based 
on  the  present  quotient  in  developing  the 
ratio  on  the  per  capita  income;  but  then 
when  one  uses  the  per  capita  expendi- 
ture, he  has  to  take  into  consideration 
what  is  being  expended  from  local,  State, 
and  Federal  sources. 

If  a  State  spends  more  money  and  re- 
ceives a  larger  amount  of  Federal  money 
because  of  it.  then  the  next  year  they 
are  raided  higher  in  the  ratio,  and  so  the 
rich  get  richer;  or  those  who  are  willing 
to  spend  more  money  are  going  to  get 
more  and  more  Federal  money  which  will 
then  further  increase  the  amount  of 
Federal  funds  they  are  entitled  to  re- 
ceive. There  is  no  indication  £is  to 
whether  they  spend  more  of  their  own 
money  because  after  the  initial  year 
they  would  be  using  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment's money. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  do  not  mind  getting 
more  money  for  my  State  if  I  think  the 
formula  is  fair;  but  I  do  not  like  to  get 
additional  money  if  I  think  it  is  un- 
fair. There  are  some  States  that  do  spend 
a  great  amount  of  money  for  vocational 
education,  but  they  have  a  hard  time  in 
making  the  expenditures. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  will  turn  to  the  chair- 
man of  the  committee  himself,  and  he 
may  find  it  a  little  more  diflQcult  to  speak 
against  this  amendment  because  his 
State  loses  money,  but  that  should  not 
really  stand  in  the  way  of  a  person 
speaking  against  it 

With  respect  to  the  State  of  Kentucky. 
I  have  gone  down  there.  It  is  not  exactly 
among  the  wealthiest  States.  I  have  had 
a  chance  to  go  into  eastern  Kentucky  and 
have  seen  the  dlflQculty  they  have  in  rais- 
ing the  money  for  schools.  They  have 
gotten  relatively  more  assistance  for  vo- 
cational education  down  there  from  the 
Federal  Government  than  have  wealth- 
ier States.  I  think  they  ought  to.  and  I 
think  it  would  be  unwise  for  the  States 
that  have  the  money  like  California  and 
New  York — and  Minnesota  is  spending 
additional  amounts  of  money  for  voca- 
tional education  Itself — should  then  have 
written  into  the  formula  a  means  where- 
by those  States  which  could  afford  to 
spend  their  own  money  would  get  addi- 
tional money  from  Federal  sources,  while 
the  le.ss  wealthy  States  would  lose  each 
year  the  money  received  from  the  Fed- 
eral Government. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  do  not  think  that 
anything  we  worked  on  with  respect  to 
the  formula  in  the  past  is  more  harmful 
to  such  States. 

Mr.  CORNELL.  Mr.  ChaiiTnan.  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  QUIE.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  CORNELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  cer- 


tainly want  to  commend  the  gentleman 
for  being  so  magnanimous  since  hLs  State 
would  gam  almost  4  pf-rcent  under  this 
formula  However  I  do  not  quite  under- 
stand the  t;entlenuius  argument  quanto 
horrendum  with  respect  to  the  re.sults 
that  might  come  in  subsequent  years. 

Will  the  gentleman  explain  tliat? 

Mr.  QUIE.  Yes;  if  the  gentleman  from 
WLsconsin  would  read  his  iunendmcnt.  it 
says  that  one  goes  to  the  quotient  by  di- 
viding per  capita  expenditures,  mcluding 
expenditures  from  Federal.  State,  and  lo- 
cal sources.  Therefore,  the  States  that  do 
spend  more  from  Federal.  State,  and 
local  .sources  then  would  receive  more 
Federal  money  than  they  otherwise 
would  receive,  and  then  the  next  year 
they  add  that  ratio  against  and  are  en- 
titled to  more  money.  It  keeps  on  going 
up  and  up 

Mr.  CORNELL.  Of  course,  the  prime 
reason  is  to  try  to  encourage  those  States 
that  are  not  spending  the  money  to  do  so. 

For  example,  let  us  take  New  York  with 
its  financial  situation.  Obviously,  they 
gain  almost  10  percent  here  because  of 
the  fact  that  they  expended  so  much, 
which  is  one  of  the  factors  with  respect 
to  vocational  eduaction. 

As  I  mentioned,  we  incorporated  this 
into  the  revenue  sharing  to  encourage 
those  States  that  have  a  hiph  tax  rate. 

Mr.  QUIE.  But  I  say  to  the  gentleman 
from  Wisconsin  that  it  works  like  com- 
pound interest.  It  would  be  the  same 
way  if  in  a  bank  you  worked  this  out  on 
a  ratio  basis,  those  who  had  the  most 
money  invested  in  the  bank  would  get  the 
largest  amount  each  year,  because  you 
compound  it,  and  then  take  it  away  from 
those  who  are  the  smaller  contributors 
whereas  normally  in  a  bank  everybody's 
interest  gets  compounded  in  the  same 
way  but  here  you  would  actually  tase 
that  away  from  the  poorer  States  which 
would  have  received  it.  For  that  reason 
I  think  the  gentleman's  formula  is 
wrong. 

Mr.  CORNELL.  Does  not  the  gentle- 
man from  Minnesota  believe,  as  the 
GAO  said,  that  we  ought  to  encourage 
more  State  expenditure  in  the  field  of 
vocational  education?  Is  that  why  the 
gentleman  objects  to  the  formula? 

Mr.  QUIE.  I  do  not  like  U^  do  it  by  tak- 
ing it  away  from  the  poor  States  and 
giving  it  to  the  nonpoor 

Mr.  MEEDS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move  to 
strike  the  last  word,  and  I  rise  in  opposi- 
tion to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  gentleman  from 
Minnesota  iMr.  Qtjie^  is  exactlv  right. 
'because  of  the  way  the  formula  pro- 
pased  by  the  gentleman  from  Wiscorusin 
'Mr.  CoRNTLL*  Ls  constnicted.  with  each 
succeeding  year  the  proportion  going  to 
the  wealthier  States  would  Increase  and 
as  long  as  the  amount  of  the  total  ap- 
propriation remained  relatively  static,  it 
would  mean  those  increases  would  have 
to  be  taken  from  the  poorer  States 

But  in  addition  to  that.  Mr  Chairman, 
while  I  might  agree  with  the  gentleman 
from  Wisconsin  that  we  ought  to  en- 
courage the  States  to  contribute  more  t^ 
their  own  programs  sometimes.  I  would 
like  to  point  nut  that  the  record  in  the 
field  of  vocational  education  for  State 
contributions  has  been  one  of  the  best 
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of  all  Federal  programs.  The  matching  is 
now  approximately  $6  for  every  $1  that 
the  Federal  Government  puts  into  voca- 
tional education  FYom  1965  to  1974.  a 
period  of  9  years,  tiie  contribution  to  vo- 
cational education  by  the  States  has 
grown  from  $604  million  to  83.434,000,- 
000.  In  that  period  of  time  the  Federal 
contribution  ha^-  grown  only  from  SI 57 
million  to  $468  million 

So  the  increase  in  contribution  of  the 
States  to  vocational  education  has  cer- 
tainly outstripped  I  think  almost  any 
education  program  of  which  I  am  aware 
and  that  contribution  is  very  substantial. 

In  addition  to  that,  the  effect  of  the 
amendment  proposed  by  the  gentleman 
from  Wisconsin  iMr  Cornell  i  I  am 
afraid  would  really  be  contrary  to  what 
he  is  trying  to  achieve.  That  is  what 
the  gentleman  from  Minnesota  iMr 
(QuiEi  was  pointing  out  that  as  Federal 
funds  are  it  is  like  compound  interest  and 
the  wealthier  States  will  continue  to  get 
more  money.  Therefore.  I  oppose  the 
amendment 

The  CHAIRMAN  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Cornell). 

The  question  was  Uiken:  and  the 
Chairman  announced  that  Uie  noes  ap- 
pear to  have  it. 

Mr.  CORNELL.  Mr  ChaiiTnan.  I  de- 
mand a  recorded  vote  and  pending  that. 
I  make  the  ix)int  of  order  that  a  guorum 
Ls  not  present. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Evidently  a  quorum 
Is  not  present. 

The  Chair  announces  that  pursuant 
to  clau.se  2.  rule  XXni,  he  will  vacate 
proceedings  under  the  caU  when  a 
quorum  of  the  Committee  appears. 

Members  will  record  their  presence  by 
electroiiic  device 

The  call  was  taken  by  electronic 
dence. 

QtTOBTTM   CALI,   VACATED 

The  CHAIRM.A.N  One  hundred-one 
Members  have  api^eared.  A  quorum  of 
the  Committee  of  the  Whole  is  present. 
Pursuant  to  rule  XXIII.  clau.se  2,  further 
prixeedings  under  the  call  shall  be  con- 
sidered as  vacated 

Tlie  Committ*^  will  resume  it';  busi- 
ness. 

The  iJendlng  biLsiness  Is  the  demand  of 
the  gentlenian  from  Wisconsin  'Mr. 
Cornell  '  for  a  re<'orded  vote  on  his 
amendment 

A  recordcMi  vot<;'  wa.'^  refused. 

So  the  amendment  was  rejected. 

AMFNDMENT   OFFraED    RY    MR.   MICHEL 

Mr.   MICHEL.   Mr    Chairman.  I  offer 
an  amendment. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Amendment  offerer!  by  Mr.  Michel  On 
page  89,  .strike  out  lines  17  through  2,3 

On  page  89.  line  24.  strike  out  •■(2)"  and 
Insert  in  Ueu  thereof  "(d)". 

Mr.  MICHEL  Mr.  Chairman,  this  par- 
agraph that  I  seek  to  strike  would  direct 
the  Commissioner  to  assign  to  the  Bu- 
reau of  Occupational  and  Adult  Educa- 
tion beginning  in  fiscal  year  1977  at  least 
as  manv  persons  to  administer  the  Voca- 
tional Education  Act  as  were  assigned  for 
the  .same  purpose  during  the  fiscal  year 
1967.  The  committee  report  states  that 
the  Bureau  would  have  to  hire  62  addi- 
tional people  to  fulfill  this  requirement. 


Mr.  Chairman,  we  consider  staflBng 
leveLs  for  the  whole  Education  Division 
every  year  in  the  regular  appropriation 
process.  This  gives  us  an  opportimity  to 
review  the  needs  of  one  program  against 
another  on  an  annual  basis.  This  review 
process  cannot  be  rational  if  various  pro- 
grams are  given  either  minim tmi  or  max- 
imimi  staffing  requirements  in  authoriz- 
ing legislation.  Once  we  begin  writing  re- 
quirements like  this  into  law,  every  other 
program  with  a  constituency  wUi  want 
similar  protection.  This  would  make  con- 
sideration of  staffing  levels  during  the 
appropriation  proce.ss  virtually  meaning- 
less. 

I  hope  we  do  not  establish  here  today 
thLs  unfortunate  precedent  in  education 
legislation. 

Furthermore,  Mr.  Chairman,  we  have 
tried  very  hard  to  get  the  Office  of  Edu- 
cation to  establish  a  rational  manpower 
management  system,  so  that  staffing  re- 
quests will  be  related  to  relevant  needs. 
What  use  would  thLs  system  be  if  the 
Congress  establishes  ad  hoc  mandatory 
.staffing  levels  for  particular  levels?  It 
would  be  very  little.  I  can  assure  this 
HoiLse. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  really  not  that  we 
need  any  lengthy  arguments  to  support 
what  we  intend  to  do  here,  but  I  jiLst 
think  it  is  awfully  bad  precedent  to  just 
.set  a  mandatory  level  of  people.  What 
kind  of  people?  All  the  E>epartmeni  has 
tc  do  1.'=  go  out  and  hire  62  rum-dumbs 
and  Uien  tliey  can  .say  we  have  complied 
with  the  law.  Now,  tliat  is  just  absolute 
nonsense  to  write  in  that  kind  of  provi- 
sion in  the  law.  It  plays  right  into  the 
hands  of  Parkinson's  law  for  any  agency 
head:  "Give  me  62  more  people."  His  GS 
rating  goes  up  and  he  gets  a  bigger  salary 
and  all  the  rest. 

Let  us  not  do  that  in  this  vocational 
education  bill,  of  all  tilings.  Let  us  sup- 
port my  amendment  to  strike  mandating 
62  additional  people  for  this  work.  I  can 
assure  the  Members  that  our  Appropria- 
tions Committee  will  see  to  it  that  a  siifS- 
cient  number  of  personnel  slots  are  allo- 
cated to  do  a  good  job,  but  it  will  be  done 
on  the  basis  of  need  for  the  specific  job. 

Mr.  MEEDS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ruse  in 
opposition  to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  effect  of  the 
amendment  of  the  gentleman  from  Illi- 
nois is  to  send  the  decision  on  the  staff- 
ing and  the  emphasis  which  will  be 
placed  upon  vocational  training  right 
back  to  the  Office  of  Education.  Tliat  is 
precisely  what  we  do  not  want  to  do. 
becatise  we  know  what  it  means.  Voca- 
tional education  has  always  been  the 
stepchild  in  the  Office  of  Education  We 
have  had  a  continual  fight  in  our  com- 
mitte  with  the  Office  of  Education  with 
regard  to  staffing  in  the  field  of  voca- 
tional education  and  adult  education.  We 
have  pa.ssed  laws.  We  have  put  language 
in  reports.  We  have  asked  them  and  have 
done  everything  we  could  do.  short  of 
mandating  what  we  are  now  doing,  to 
get  them  to  bring  the  staffing  up  in  voca- 
tional education  in  the  Office  of  Educa- 
tion and  they  simply  refuse  to  do  it. 

Indeed,  the  statistics  which  the  gen- 
tleman himself  cited  show  precisely  what 
has  happened  in  the  Office  of  Education 


imder  this  administration  In  vocational 
education.  In  1967.  prior  to  the  passage 
of  the  landmark  Vocational  Act  Amend- 
ments of  1968,  when  there  was  not  neces- 
sarily as  much  emphasis  on  vocational 
education,   there  were  in  the  Office  of 
Education  in  the  field  of  vocational  edu- 
cation 153  persons  administering  voca- 
tional education  Since  that  time  we  have 
almost  exactly  doubled  the  funding  for 
vocational   education  and  yet   today   in 
1976   we   find   administering   some  $550 
million  in  vocational  education.  95  peo- 
ple. That  shows  the  deterioration  which 
has  taken  place  in  the  Office  of  Educa- 
tion in  the  field  of  vocational  education. 
Now.  we  are  simply  not  going  to  get 
the  kind  of  emphasis  we  need  in  voca- 
tional education  across  this  Nation  if  we 
do  not  have  the  proper  staff  to  see  that 
the  Federal  funds  are  wisely  expended 
and  that  they  are.  in  fact,  used  as  impe- 
tus for  new  programs  and  new  concepts 
in  vocational  and  technical  education.  In 
fact,   that   is  one  of  the  big  complamts 
we  had  in  the  hearinss    I  am  sure  the 
gentleman   from   Minnesota   will   verify 
this,  that  the  Office  of  Education  did  not 
have  adequate  staff  in  the  home  office 
in  DC.  or  in  the  field  to  adequately  ad- 
minister the  Federal  program,  and  yet 
if  we  take  the  amendment  of  the  gentle- 
man from   niinois  we  are  'going  to  see 
reduction  in  staff.  We  are  told,  the  Office 
of  Education  plans  to  use  next  year  only 
91  people.  That  is  almost  half  the  people 
to  administer  the  law,  twice  the  funds 
that  these  people  were  administering  in 
1967  when  the  Federal  Government  was 
not  emphasizing  vocational  education,  as 
it  Is  today, 

Mr.  MICHEL  Mr  Chairman  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  \rEEDS,  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois. 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr  Chairman,  I  can 
understand  some  of  this  frustration  if 
the  gentleman  wants  to  equate  a  pro- 
gram with  ntmibers  of  employees  at  a 
Federal  level.  The  real  good  adminis- 
trators of  the  program  are  at  the  State 
and  local  level,  and  they  are  interested  in 
money,  in  Federal  dollars.  They  are  not 
so  much  interested  in  additional  people 
working  in  Washington  as  Federal  ad- 
ministrators of  the  program. 

I  lUst  think  that  It  is  imconscienable 
for  us  to  mandate  their  putting  on  ad- 
ditional people  with  no  criteria  as  to 
whether  they  are  competent  or  not  The 
gentleman  has  got  to  see  through  that 
argument  As  much  as  I  can  share  some 
of  hLs  frustration  at  times  that  the 
people  downtown  will  not  do  exactly 
as  he  wants,  this  is  not  the  rout*  to 
take.  I  implore  the  gentleman  to  recant 
from  his  position,  to  do  the  wise  thing 
and  accept  my  amendment  and  cast  a 
good  vote  for  economy. 

Mr.  MEEDS  With  the  gentleman's 
concurrence.  I  will  not  recant,  but  will 
point  out  further  that  the  incresise 
which  has  taken  place  at  the  state  level 
Ls  more  than  it  is  at  the  Federal  level. 
With  that  I  agree,  but  we  have  had  just 
$10  million  less  than  doubling  of  voca- 
tional education  fimds  at  the  Federal 
level  in  this  10-year  period,  and  we  have 
almost  cut  in  half  the  staff  it  has  to 
administer  it. 
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The  gentleman  cannot  seriously  con- 
tend that  one-half  the  people  can  do 
twice  U\e  work  in  the  field  of  vocational 
education. 

Mr.  MICHEL.  What  do  they  have  to 
do? 

Mr  MEEDS  I  have  sat  through  the 
hearings,  and  I  know  the  Inadequacy 
of  the  staff. 

Mr.  ASHBROOK  Mr  Chairman.  I 
move  to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words 

Mr  Chalnnan.  I  rise  in  support  of  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  Rcntleman 
from  Illinois.  I  think  we  see  here  pre- 
cisely the  same  argument  which  I  en- 
deavored tv  draw  to  the  attention  of 
the  Members  of  the  House  a  few  mo- 
ments aKO  To  repeat.  In  vocational  and 
home  econumir.v.  we  have  a  program  that 
has  worked.  It  has  not  worked  in  Wtish- 
Ington;  it  has  worked  back  In  the  State 
of  Illinois,  back  in  the  Sti\te  of  Wa.sh- 
IngUm.  back  in  the  States  of  Iowa  and 
Ohio  the  accomplishments  have  been 
made  largely  by  the  .'^tate  and  local 
people 

Yes.  the  Federal  Government  entered 
into  a  partnership  to  help,  but  now  all 
of  a  sudden  we  hear  the  argument  that 
we  have  to  have  more  people  In  Wash- 
ington and  more  bureaucratic  overhead. 
FYom  that  v»lll  obviously  emanate  more 
rPKUlations,  more  red  tape  Wo  are  mov- 
int;   in   precisely  the  wrong  direction. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  wholeheartedly  sup- 
port the  gentleman  from  Illinois.  I  thank 
him  for  brmu'liig  this  to  the  attention  of 
the  House,  and  again  point  out  how  lack- 
ing in  real  substance  i.^  this  argument. 
It  Is  generallv  admitted  that  tJiLs  has 
been  a  great  program.  It  has^ot  been 
a  great  program  because  of  the  Federal 
bureaucracy  or  the  OfUce  of  Education. 
It  was  a  great  program  before  we  even 
had  an  Office  of  Education  Here  we  are 
sayint;  that  unless  we  double  the  people 
at  the  Federal  level  we  will  not  have 
enouiTh  [leople  to  i.ssue  all  of  these  regu- 
lations which  we  most  likely  do  not  need 
anyway. 

As  my  friend  from  Washington  said, 
take  a  look  at  the  program  to  see  what 
they  are  doing.  We  know  what  they  are 
doing 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois. 

Mr.  MICHEL.  I  Just  want  to  say  that 
this  is  a  form  of  revenue  sharing.  The 
best  administrative  record  we  have  in 
any  program  Is  in  the  revenue  program, 
where  the  percentage  of  administrators 
to  dollars  going  out.  following  the  prin- 
ciple of  the  gentleman  from  Washington, 
the  more  dollars  we  return  to  the  States 
and  local  communities,  we  have  to  back 
up  with  a  direct,  proportionate  share 
increase  cf  Federal  employees.  I  Just 
cannot  Imagine  that  the  gentleman 
wants  to  as.soc!ate  himself  with  that 
principle  at  this  stage  of  the  game. 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Particulralv  when  I 
would  suggest  that  the  mood  of  the  coun- 
try is  exactly  the  opposite. 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Exactly  what  the  people 
are  telling  us  all  around  the  country. 

Mr.  MEEDS.  If  the  logic  of  the  gen- 
tleman  from   Illinois   were   correct,   he 


would  think  that  the  Slates  are  not  back- 
ing this  proposal  Tliis  proposal  to  double 
up  personnel  at  the  Federal  level  in  the 
Office  of  Education  is  coming  mostly 
from  tlic  States  They  are  the  ones  who 
are  complaining  about  a  lack  of  admin- 
istrative leadership  and  ability  in  the 
Office  of  Education. 

Mr.  MICHEL  If  they  get  a  choice  be- 
tween money  and  people,  they  will  take 
money  every  time  The  gentleman  can 
bet  his  bottom  dollar  on  that. 

Mr-  ASHBROOK.  I  would  only  say 
that  I  completely  agree  with  the  gentle- 
man from  minoLs. 

Mr  PERKINS  Mr.  Chairman.  I  move 
to  strike  the  last  word,  and  I  rise  in  op- 
position to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  gentleman  from 
Washington  put  his  finger  on  the  prob- 
lem. Almost  all  the  vocational  people 
throughout  the  Nation  who  testified,  in- 
cluding the  State  officials,  are  in  favor 
of  this  proposal  because  they  absolutely 
have  not  been  able  to  get  service  from 
the  national  level,  from  the  Office  of 
Education,  from  the  Bureau  of  Occupa- 
tional and  Adult  Education.  There  has 
been  too  much  neglect  and  Irresponsi- 
bility that  has  discouraged  many  State 
people  from  even  trying  to  resolve  the 
problems  In  Washington. 

The  Office  of  Education  does  not  even 
have  the  personnel  to  clear  the  plans 
that  have  to  be  sent  to  Washington.  They 
lay  there  for  months.  It  has  confused  the 
people  at  the  State  level.  This  amend- 
ment should  be  adopted.  The  program 
has  doubled  since  1967.  Then  we  had  153 
people  in  the  Office  of  Education  To- 
day we  have  about  95.  Certainly  we  were 
justified  in  mandating  the  number  that 
we  did.  so  that  this  program  could  be  ad- 
ministered efficiently  and  effectively 
from  Washington. 

The  reason  we  mandated  the  number 
of  personnel  Is  because  we  w-ant  to  see  the 
best  use  of  the  funds  possible  and  be- 
cause we  want  to  give  the  States  service 
out  of  Washington.  And  It  would  be  my 
hope  that  the  entire  Chamber  would  dis- 
regard the  argument  made  by  the  gen- 
tleman from  Illinois  and  support  this 
amendment.  I  will  correct  that  statement 
to  say  that  the  Members  should  defeat 
this  amendment. 

Mr.  EVANS  of  Colorado.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PERKINS  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Colorado  iMr.  Evans*  . 

Mr  EVANS  of  Colorado.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  was  Just  going  to  ask  whether  the 
gentleman  meant  he  is  in  favor  of  this 
amendment. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  I  am  opposed  to  It. 

Mr.  EVANS  of  Colorado.  The  provision 
in  the  bill  is  what  the  gentleman  wants 
to  keep,  and  the  gentleman  Is  against  the 
amendment? 

Mr.  PERKINS.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  QUIE.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  move  to 
strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  1968  we  amended 
the  Vocational  Education  Act  of  1963 
At  that  time,  when  Mr.  Ayres  was  the 
ranking  member  of  the  Committee  on 
Education  and  Labor,  and  speaking  In 
his  views  for  the  minoritv-  we  were 
very  upset  with  what  President  John- 
son had  been  doing  to  the  staff  of  the 


US  Office  of  Education  for  vocational 
education:  we  felt  they  were  hurting 
it  by  cutting  back  on  the  personnel  — 
he  pointed  out  that  Commissioner  of 
Educution  Howe  was  asked,  "How  many 
of  the  39  .super^'rades  budgeted  for  the 
Office  of  Vocational  Education  will  be 
assigned  to  technical  education?"  And 
the  reply  was,  "One."  And  Mr  Ayres 
point«d  out  that  there  was  inadequate 
personnel  to  administer  vocational  edu- 
cation effectively. 

I  recall,  when  changes  were  made  at 
that  time  for  the  student  programs.  FFA 
and  future  homemakers.  and  the  other 
ones  expanded  now.  thai  the  Otiice  of 
Education  did  not  have  the  personnel 
anymore  to  adequately  .serve  the  needs 
of  the  States  in  the  Icx^al  communities. 

Vocational  education  is  different  thian 
most  other  education.  It  really  started 
at  the  Federal  level  In  1917.  So  we  have 
not  had  the  same  concern  for  Federal 
requirements  for  the  administration  of 
vocational  education  as  we  have  had  in 
some  other  programs 

Mr  Chairman,  whether  tlie  number 
that  Ls  required  by  tlie  bill  Ls  exactly 
right  Ls  hard  to  tell.  It  seemed  to  us  in 
1967,  since  we  are  criticizing  them,  at 
least  they  ought  to  bring  the  personnel 
level  up  to  that  year.  But  tlie  States 
and  the  local  communities  ne^d  more 
service  from  the  US  Office  of  Voca- 
tional Education  than  they  do  In  tradi- 
tional programs  that  had  been  existing 
up  to  that  time,  and  especially  at  that 
time — we  are  speaking  of  the  Defense 
Fxlucation  Act  in  1965 — of  course,  we 
passed  the  Elementary  and  S^x-ondary 
Education  Act  and  there  may  inivc  been 
some  defense  in  moving  people  over  to 
the  USD.'V  Adminlstnition.  but  it  .seems 
to  me.  as  tiio  gentleman  from  Wa.shing- 
ton  and  the  gentleman  from  Kentucky 
have  Indicated  at  the  hearing's,  there  Is 
not  sufficient  personiiel  to  handle  the 
needs. 

Mr  MICHEL.  Mr  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  QUIE  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois   i  Mr    Michel). 

Mr  MICHEL  Mr  Chairman,  there  Is 
no  program  in  the  educational  program 
that  Ls  more  Important  than  the  voca- 
tional education  program.  It  is  one  that 
really  gets  down  to  the  people.  I  am  just 
saying  that  our  Appropriations  Commit- 
tee, with  the  obligations  we  have  from 
year  to  year  to  set  funding  levels  to  sup- 
port a  certain  number  of  personnel, 
ought  to  be  left  with  that  flexibility  to 
do  what  we  think  is  right,  rather  than 
simply  going  into  a  hearing  knowing 
they  have  a  mandate  to  put  on  62.  or 
whatever  number  there  are  here.  I  think 
it  is  a  bad  principle  to  follow  because  we 
are  not  guaranteeing  efficiency  in  econ- 
omy at  all  We  are  just  guaranteeing  the 
additional  people.  Everyone  in  this 
Chamber  has  to  think  that  one  truth 
and.  regardle.s,s  of  the  feelings  of  certain 
people  here  with  certain  people  down- 
town from  time  to  time,  they  have  to 
rise  up  and  do  what  is  right  and  vote 
for  this  amendment. 

Mr  QUIE  Mr  Chairman,  there  are  a 
few  times  when  we  get  into  a  hassle 
between  the  authorizing  and  the  appro- 
priating committees.  There  are  more  Ap- 


propriations Committee  members  than 
there  are  authorizing  committee  mem- 
bers, but  there  are  more  Members  who 
are  on  neither  committee,  and  I  would  be 
willing  to  leave  this  decision  with  the 
Members  of  the  House. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois  <Mr.  Michel*. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Chairman  being  in  doubt,  the  committee 
divided,  and  there  were — ayes  20.  noes 
27. 

Mr.  MICHEL  Mr.  Chairman,  I  de- 
mand a  recorded  vote. 

A  recorded  \'ote  was  refused. 

So  the  amendment  was  rejected. 

Mr.  CONTE  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move  to 
strike  the  last  word. 

Mr  Chairman.  I  rise  in  support  of  the 
Vocational  Education  and  National  In- 
.stitute  of  Education  Amendments  of 
1976— HR    12853. 

The  legislation  before  us  will  insure  the 
continuation  of  our  State  vocational  edu- 
cation programs.  The  Smith-Hughes  Act 
in  1917  w;i.s  Uie  great  grandfatlier  of  thU 
legislation  It  created  the  first  Federal 
assistance  programs  in  fi.scal  year  1918 
when  total  Federal  outlays  were  $800,000. 
In  1974  Federal  outlays  were  almost  $470 
million  and  the  program  was  expanded 
to  include  facilities  con."-truction.  re- 
.search  and  demon.' tration  projects,  as 
well  as  vocational  training.  State  and 
local  expenditures  for  vocational  pro- 
grams are  now  in  exce.ss  of  $3  billion. 

Although  our  vocational  education 
programs  may  be  the  most  extensive  and 
progressive  available  anywhere,  they 
have  been  met  with  several  criticisms. 
Basically  it  was  felt  that  the  programs 
were  not  reaching  all  students  that  could 
benefit  from  the  training.  Second,  it  was 
felt  that  the  State  programs  were  not  co- 
ordinated properly  because  of  stringent 
Federal  guidelines  and  were  not  respon- 
sible to  the  student.s. 

Finally,  it  was  felt  that  sex  .stereotyii- 
ing  was  prevalent  in  the  programs.  In 
general  it  was  felt  that  females  should 
be  encouraged  to  develop  Interest  in  what 
is  commonly  thought  to  be  male-inten- 
sive programs 

The  legislation  before  us  provides  for 
fi.scal  year  1977  authorization  level  of 
S720  million  increasing  to  $1.5  billion  in 
fiscal  year  1981  The  increased  author- 
izations will  insure  the  capability  of  in- 
creasing the  existing  programs  to  meet 
the  needs  of  all  students.  Further,  this 
legislation,  starting  in  fiscal  year  1978. 
consolidates  most  vocational  education 
categorical  grants  Into  one  block  grant. 
This  will  effectively  increa.se  State  de- 
cisionmaking authority. 

In  addition,  this  legislation  is  designed 
to  attract  more  of  the  students  whose 
needs  it  is  Intended  to  meet.  Finally,  the 
bill  encourages  the  States  to  develop 
their  programs  in  such  a  mamier  as  to 
erase  the  SEC  stereotyping  problem 
which  I  alluded  to  earlier. 

I  sit  a.^  a  member  of  tlie  Appropria- 
tions Subcommittee  on  Labor-Health. 
Education  and  Welfare  which  has  the 
funding  jurisdiction  on  this  matter.  Al- 
though we  have  already  gone  through 
our  subcommittee  markup,  action  on  vo- 
cational   education    programs    was    de- 


ferred until  the  legislation  before  us  now 
passes  the  House. 

Our  subcommittee  has  always  sup- 
ported our  State  vocational  education 
programs  and  I  intend  to  see  that  the 
support  continues.  My  support  for  voca- 
tional education  is  longstanding.  It  be- 
gan during  my  own  high  school  career 
when  I  attended  the  Pittsfield  Vocational 
High  School  in  Pittsfield,  Mass.  I  have 
always  had  a  deep  bppieciation  for  the 
training  I  received  and  will  channel  all 
my  efforts  to  see  that  everj*  student  who 
desires  to  seek  a  vocational  education  wiD 
have  the  best  program  possible  made 
available  to  him.  We  must  do  no  less. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  this 
legislation 

Thank  you.  Mr.  Chairman. 

VMENDMENT    OFTERtD    BY      MR.    KETCHUM 

Mr.  KETCHUM.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  of- 
fer an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Aineudment  oflered  by  Mr.  KrrcHLM  :  Page 
89.  Une^25,  strUte  out  "subsection  •  and  in- 
sert in  lieu  thereof  "subsections". 

Page  90,  line  12,  strike  out  everything 
after  the  first  period  and  Insert  immedi- 
ately  after   such    line   the    following: 

"(dill)  The  Co:nnii.ssioner  shall,  not  later 
than  60  days  after  the  date  of  the  enactment 
of  the  'Vocational  Education  and  National 
In.Ktltute  of  Education  Amendments  of  1976', 
pre.icribe  and  implement  rules  to  assure  that 
any  hearing  conducted  under  section  434  i  c  i 
of  the  General  Education  Provisions  Act  In 
connection  with  funds  made  available  from 
appropriations  under  this  title  shall — 

"(A)  If  it  concerns  a  single  unit  of  local 
government  or  the  residents  thereof,  be 
held  within  the  boundaries  of  such  unit: 

"(B)  if  it  concerns  a  single  geographic  area 
within  a  State  or  the  residents  thereof,  be 
held  within  the  boundaries  of  such  area;  or 

"(C)  if  It  concerns  a  single  State  or  the 
residents  thereof,  be  held  within  such  Stat«. 

"(2)   For  the  purposes  of  paragraph   (1)  — 

"(A)  the  term  'imlt  of  local  government' 
means  a  county,  mi:nlclpal!ty,  town,  town- 
ship, village,  or  other  unit  of  general  govern- 
ment below  the  State  level;  and 

"(B)  the  term  'geographic  area  within  a 
State'  means  a  special  purpose  dL<;trict  or 
other  region  recognized  for  governmental 
purposes  within  such  State  which  is  not  a 
unit  of  local  government." 

Mr.  KETCHUM  f during  the  reading'. 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  a.sk  unanimous  con.sent 
that  the  amendment  be  considered  as 
read  and  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia? 

There  was  no  objection 

Mr.  KETCHLTkl.  Mr.  Chairman,  this 
amendment  that  I  am  offering  relates  to 
admini^trntive  hearings  concerning  al- 
leged violations  of  any  of  the  provisions 
of  this  act.  This  is  the  same  amendment 
which  I  offered  to  tlie  EPA  R.  &  D  Act. 
It  is  the  same  amendment  I  offered  and 
was  unanimously  accepted  to  tlie  Packers 
and  Stockyards  Act. 

All  this  is  intended  to  do  i.s  to  bring 
Governm.eni  closer  to  the  people  and  say 
that  when  there  is  an  administrative 
hearing,  it  will  be  held  in  the  district 
where  the  alleged   offense  occurred. 

I  believe  this  i.s  a  perfectly  proper 
amendment.  We  have  had  all  kinds  of 
very  bad  experiences,  at  least  in  my  dis- 
trict, and  I  assume  in  some  others, 
wherein    the    Government    has    moved 


hearings  for  "the  convenience  of  the 
Government'  when  it  certainly  was  not 
at  the  convenience  of  the  people. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  ask  that  the  Members 
support  this  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  California  (Mr.  Ketchttm). 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

AMENDMENT      OFTEEED      BT      MH.      ANDRTWS      OT 
NORTH      CAKOLtNA 

Mr.  ANDREWS  of  North  Carolina.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  offer  an  amendment. 
The  Clerk  read  as  fellows : 

Amendment  oSered  by  Mr  Andrews  of 
North  Carolina  on  pa^e  145.  on  lines  25  and 
26  strike  out  ",  not  in  excess  of  »5,000,(X)0  for 
any  fiscal  year,"  and  on  page  146  strike  out 
"chosen  on  a  competitive  t>asls"  In  Une  one 
and  Insert  after  "Commissioner,"  on  Une  4 
the  following  "which  center  shall  have  such 
locations  as  sli&ll  be  determined  by  the 
Commissioner  after  consultation  uith  the 
National  Center,  taking  into  consideration 
the  vocational  education  research  resources 
available,  geographical  areas  to  be  served  and 
the  schools,  programs,  projects,  and  stu- 
dents to  be  served  by  research  actlrttles." 

Mr.  ANDREWS  of  North  Carolina 
(■during  the  reading).  Mr.  Chalnnan.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  tJhat  the  ajnend- 
ment  be  considered  as  read  and  printed 
in  the  Record. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  NortJhi 
Carolina? 

Tliere  was  no  objection 

Mr.  ANDREWS  of  North  Carolina. 
Mr.  Chairman,  there  has  been  quite 
a  hassle  with  respect  to  a  portion 
of  the  bill  which  provides  that  there  shall 
be  a  National  Center  of  Vocational  Edu- 
cation and,  in  effect,  that  the  Commis- 
sioner shall  be  required  to  contract  only 
with  that  one  center. 

I  had  offered  two  amendments  which 
had  to  do  with  tr>-ing  to  retain  both  the 
present  center,  located  at  the  University 
of  Ohio,  and  the  one  located  at  North 
Carolina  State  University,  both  of  which 
I  understand  to  be  very-  distinguished 
centers.  I  have  heard  no  criticism  of  the 
work  performed  by  either. 

Both  are  of  some  12  years'  duration. 
Both  had  been  selected  by  the  Comml?- 
sioner  under  present  law  to  perform  vari- 
ous research,  training,  and  development 
programs,  as  provided  in  the  law. 

The  change  in  this  bill  would  have  re- 
quired the  Commissioner  to  establish  a 
contract  with  only  one  center.  lastead, 
an  r^greement  has  been  reached,  which  is 
contained  really  in  the  amendment  now 
before  the  Houre.  to  ihc  end  that  the 
concept  of  my  good  friend,  tlie  gentleman 
from  Ohio  'Mr  Mottl)  should  be  taken 
into  consideration  ' 

Mr  PERKINS  Mr.  Chairman.  wUl  the 
gentleman  vield'' 

Mr.  ANDREWS  of  North  Carolina  I 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Kentucky 
Mr.  PERKINS  Mr.  Chairman,  we  see 
no  objection  to  the  amendment  on  this 
side  of  the  aisle  and  agree  with  the 
amendment 

Mr  MOTTI-.  Mr  Chairman,  ■will  the 
gentleman  vield'' 

Mr  ANDREWS  of  North  Carolina  I 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Ohio 

Mr  MOTTL  Mr.  Chairman,  I  cer- 
tainly thank  the  gentleman  from  North 
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Carolina  'Mr  Andrews*  .  who  I  consider 
a  Rood  frier.d,  for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  think  that  before  the 
amendment  ls  voted  upon,  it  would  be 
helpful,  for  Uie  leKislative  history.  If  I 
could  ask  the  gentleman  from  North 
Carolina  two  or  three  questions. 

One  of  the  purposes  of  tlie  amendment. 
I  ask  the  gentleman  from  North  Caro- 
lina, is  to  eliminate  the  maximum  of  $5 
million;  is  it  not?  Is  it  the  thinking  of 
the  gentleman  from  North  Carolina  that 
S5  million  Is  not  enough  money  to  estab- 
lish a  National  Center  for  Vocational 
Education? 

Mr.  ANDREWS  of  North  Carolina.  I 
do  not  believe  that  I  would  quite  agree 
that  it  is  not  enough  money.  However,  it 
is  thought  that  it  might  not  be  enough. 
I  would  not  indicate  that  it  is  not  enough. 

However,  during  the  conference  pre- 
ceding this  agreement  pmong  members 
of  the  committee  and  others  on  both 
sides  of  the  aisle,  there  was  some 
thought  to  the  effect  that  the  $5  million 
limitation  might  during  this  or  at  some 
subsequent  year  be  too  stringent  a  limi- 
tation and  therefore.  It  might  be  reason- 
able that  the  funds  expended  for  this 
purpose  exceed  that  amount,  although 
r  would  not  want  to  indicate  that  I  think 
they  necessarily  should. 

Mr.  MOTTL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  from  North  Carolina  (Mr. 
Andrews),  and  I  agree  with  him. 

In  my  opinion  also.  $5  million  is  not 
enough  for  a  national  center. 

A1.SO  In  the  amendment  It  states  that 
any  other  institution  may  help  the  na- 
tional center  as  far  as  contracts  are  con- 
cerned after  consultation  with  the  na- 
tional center.  Is  it  the  gentleman's 
thinking  that  if  the  Commi.ssloner.  after 
consultation  with  the  national  center, 
chooses  another  institution,  the  work 
being  done,  however,  should  be  directed 
bv  the  national  center? 

Mr.  ANDREWS  of  North  Carolina. 
Yes.  In  effect,  I  have  agreed,  in  drafting 
this  compromise  amendment,  really 
that  there  should  be  coordination,  cer- 
tainly, between  any  places  that  engage 
In  research,  training,  and  so  forth.  It  Is 
contemplated  by  this  amendment  and 
the  section  which  it  amends.  I  do  think 
that  the  research,  though  done  at  vari- 
ous locations,  should  be  coordinated  by 
the  center. 

Mr.  MOTTL.  Mr  Chairman,  I  thank 
the  gentleman.  I  appreciate  his  contri- 
bution, and  I  do  agree  with  the  gentle- 
man from  North  Carolina  and  I  think 
that  whoever  Is  fortunate  enough  to  be 
chosen  for  the  national  center  should 
direct  the  work  that  is  being  done  for 
the  country  in  this  area. 

Mr.  Chairman,  my  last  question  to  the 
gentleman  from  North  Carolina  would 
be  that  since  North  Carolina  State  Uni- 
versity has  done  a  very  outstanding  job 
In  this  area  and  also  since  Ohio  State 
University  has  done  a  very  outstanding 
job  in  this  area.  Is  It  the  gentleman'.s 
understanding,  as  I  myself  understand, 
♦.hat  Ohio  State  has  done  a  national  Job 
in  this  area? 

Mr.  ANDREWS  of  North  Carolina.  It 
is  my  understanding  that  both  have  done 
work  on  a  national  basis,  but  I  believe 
that  Ohio  State  has  done  more  work  on 


a  national  basis  than  hius  the  center  at 
North  CaroUna  State  University,  and 
that  the  latter  has  done  most  of  its  work 
in  terms  of  the  Southeastern  region  of 
the  United  States. 

I  believe  that  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio  I  Mr.  Mottli  would  agree  with  me 
that  In  the  legislative  committee  as  well 
as  in  this  committee  there  is  a  feeling 
that  the  work  being  done  at  North  Caro- 
lina State  University  should  not  be  re- 
duced by  anything  that  Is  done  or  said 
here;  is  that  not  correct? 

Mr.  MOTTL.  Yes.  I  believe  that  North 

Carolina  State  has  been  doing  a  good 

_^^b.  and  I  also  agree  that  Ohio  State  Ls 

unequalled  In  the  area  as  a  candidate  for 

the  national  center. 

Mr.  QUIE.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  move  to 
strike  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  if  I  could  have  the 
attention  of  the  gentleman  from  North 
Carolina  iMr.  Andrews)  it  Is  my  un- 
derstanding of  the  amendment,  and  the 
way  it  operates  now.  as  I  have  heard 
it  explained,  that  there  would  be  no  $5 
million  limitation  and  that  it  will  now 
be  whatever  is  necessary  in  order  to  oper- 
ate that  center,  whether  it  is  more  or 
less,  as  indicated  by  the  colloquy  between 
the  gentleman  from  North  Carolina  'Mr. 
Andrews*  and  the  gentleman  from  Ohio 
•  Mr  MoTTL>.  Does  the  gentleman  from 
North  Carolina  think  it  might  be  more 
than  $5  million  that  is  needed?  There  Is 
less  than  $5  million  made  available  now 
for  the  center  in  Ohio  and  the  one  In 
North  Carolina? 

The  problem,  as  I  understand,  that 
exists  presently,  is  that  there  is  no  con- 
tinuing money  and  the  center,  while  it 
has  been  named  as  one  of  the  centers, 
has  to  go  out  and  find  money  in  order 
to  continue  their  research.  It  Is  hard  to 
keep  personnel  on  a  long  term  ba.'^is  be- 
cause I  guess  as  in  Ohio  State,  as  I  was 
told  when  I  visited  out  there.  I  think 
most  of  them  are  employed  on  contracts 
with  less  than  6  months  to  run.  If  they 
have  a  good  person  In  research,  then  It 
i.s  pretty  hard  to  keep  him  on  for  that 
short  period  of  time.  The  purpose  of  this 
is  to  have  some  ongoing  money,  not  to 
further  the  whole  research  of  the  center, 
but  to  have  some  ongoing  money  tliat 
gives  them  continuity  and  with  that  se- 
curity they  can  go  out  and  find  Federal. 
State,  local  or  private  sources.  Is  that 
correct? 

Mr  ANDREWS  of  North  Carolina. 
That  is  my  understanding. 

Mr,  QUIE.  And  in  the  bill  the  Commis- 
sioner of  Education  appoint';  the  Na- 
tional Advi.sory  Committee  to  the  center' 

Mr,  ANDREWS  of  North  Carolina  As 
I  understand  it 

Mr  QUIE  Of  course  I  believe  there  Is 
not  an  advisory  committee  now.  so  they 
would  have  to  have  one  appointed.  If  the 
Commissioner  of  Education  wanted  to 
have  some  regional  center  for  different 
reasons,  it  may  well  be  in  North  Caro- 
lina or  another  place,  then  should  he  do 
this  in  consultation  with  the  national 
center? 

Mr.  ANDREWS  of  North  Carolina.  Yes, 
that  Is  provided  for  in  the  amendment. 
I  do  not  know  that  it  would  be  consulted, 
that  would  probably  be  done  at  a  loca- 
tion for  Instance  In  North  Carolina,  as- 


.summg  the  majority  of  the  work  would 
\n-  done  in  Ohio  State  would  b«'  con- 
sidered regional  I  think  it  would  be  con- 
sidered Uial  the  center  itself  would  be 
located  at  such  place  as  the  work  Ls  done. 
It  would  all  con.stitute  one  center  rather 
than  a  multiplicity  of  centers. 

Mr  QUIE.  But  in  reading  the  amend- 
ment, there  could  be  regional  center.s  as 
well,  but  even  those  regional  centers 
would  be  under  the  direction  of  the  na- 
tional center. 

Mr.  ANDREWS  of  North  Carolina 
That  may  well  be,  that  is  not  quit*  the 
way  I  see  the  concept.  I  see  the  concept 
as  being  as  is  the  case  in  various  States 
where  there  is  one  university  but  tiiere 
are  a  number  of  campuses,  such  as  the 
University  of  North  Carolina  with  cam- 
puses at  Chapel  Hill.  Raleigh,  Greens- 
boro, and  so  forth.  There  are.  I  believe. 
16  campuses,  but  they  constitute  only  one 
university.  I  believe  this  amendment  con- 
templates a  national  center  that  would 
exist  at  such  locations  as  the  Commis- 
sioner might  appropriate  various  proj- 
ects. 

Mr.  QUIE.  Then  I  think  that,  as  In  the 
case  of  the  University  of  North  Carolina. 
they  would  all  be  under  the  direction  of 
one  board  of  regents,  or  one  university 
president  or  chancellor,  or  whatever  you 
would  call  him'' 

Mr.  ANDREWS  of  North  Carolina. 
That  Is  correct. 

Mr.  QUIE.  So  for  the  .same  rea.son.  the 
other  centers  or  site.s  of  research  would 
all  be  under  the  direction  of  the  national 
center'' 

Mr.  ANDREWS  of  North  Carolina.  Yes, 
being  coordinated,  or  directed  by,  as  the 
case  may  be. 

Mr.  QUIE.  I  Uiank  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  PEYSER  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr  QUIE.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  York , 

Mr  PFYSER.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  edu- 
cation bill  before  us  today,  H.R,  1283.V 
is  a  very  comprehensive  piece  of  legis- 
lation. Obviously,  a  bill  of  this  scope  will 
contain  some  provisions  v.hich  are  not 
totally  acceptable  to  all  of  the  Members. 

While  I  do  not  intend  to  delay  action 
on  H  R.  12835.  since  I  do  in  fact 
strongly  support  this  measure.  I  do  feel 
compelled  to  call  to  the  attention  of  my 
colleagues  a  provision  in  this  bill  which 
I  do  question. 

I  refer  to  section  302(b)  which 
amends  title  IV-B — libraries  and  learn- 
ing resources — of  the  Elementary  and 
Secondar\'  Education  Act  by  permitting 
State  education  agencies  to  withhold  2 
percent  of  the  title  IV-B  funds  for 
State-level  programs,  projects,  and 
leadership  activities  designed  to  expand 
and  strengthen  counseling  and  guidance 
services  in  elementary  and  secondary 
schools 

I  am  certain  many  of  my  colleagues 
will  recall  that  the  Education  Amend- 
ments of  1974  consolidated  three  cate- 
gorical education  programs  within  a  new 
title  The  Federal  programs  providing 
assistance  for  school  libraries  ESEA 
II— irustructional  equipment  and  minor 
remodeUng— NDEA  III— and  guidance 
r.ervices— part  of  ESEA  III— were  all 
combined  under  title   IV  B  of  the  act. 
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With  the  exception  of  a  5 -percent  set- 
aside  for  State  administrative  costs, 
title  W-B  required  State  educational 
agencies  to  pa.ss  through  all  title  IV-B 
funds  to  the  local  educational  agencies 
which  are  to  have  discretion  in  spend- 
ing the  funds  for  the  purposes  permitted 
under  the  categorical  programs. 

When  Congress  acted  to  consolidate 
these  programs,  there  were  some  who 
vehemently  oppo.sed  this  action  because 
they  felt  it  would  impede  the  provth  of 
important  activities  that  had  been  suc- 
cessful under  the  categorical  approach. 
These  opponents  argued  that  one  pro- 
gram or  another  could  be  totally  elimi- 
nated .should  another  program  receive 
all  of  the  IV-B  moncvs  Congress  re- 
sponded by  saying  that  il  the  consoli- 
dated programs  were  important  enough, 
then  local  .school  districts  would  insure 
their  continuation.  There  would  be  no 
special  preferences;  it  was  simply  a  mat- 
ter of  allowing  local  education  agencies 
to  decide  just  how  much  money  would 
be  spent  on  specific  programs 

In  .short,  the  Congress  told  these  In- 
terest groups  that  the  whole  purpo.se  of 
consolidation  wa.s  to  do  away  with  sp)eci- 
fying  Federal  funds  for  narrow  program 
areas. 

I  have  a  question :  L*;  Congress  adher- 
ing to  its  commitment  when  it  allows 
money  witliin  the  consolidation  to  be 
used  for  a  special  program  interest?  Be- 
fore Congress  adopted  the  consohdatlon 
amendment,  my  constituents  expressed 
some  concern  that  if  one  of  the  three 
categorical  programs  received  less 
money  under  consolidation,  there  would 
be  attempts  to  start  earmarking  some  of 
the  money  for  the  loser.  But,  I  assured 
them  that  they  could  rely  on  the  integ- 
rity of  the  law 

My  objection  to  this  provision  has  no 
bearing  on  my  attitude  toward  guidance 
activities.  I  consider  guidance  and  coun- 
seling to  be  a  vital  part  of  the  education 
aware  that  under  the  former  categorical 
process  I  applaud  the  work  that  is  being 
done  in  this  imixirtant  area  I  am  also 
program— ESEA  III — StaU's  could  con- 
duct State-level  leadership  activities  in 
the  guidance  area  I  understand  these 
actuities  were  successful;  I  have  no  ob- 
jection to  their  continuation.  Nor  do  I 
object  to  the  State  having  an  additional 
amount  of  money  to  continue  these 
activities 

What  I  do  object  to  Is  permitting  2 
percent,  or  any  percentage,  of  IV-B 
funds  to  seri-e  a  special  program  inter- 
est. Admittedly.  2  percent  of  the  total 
IV-B  appropriation  does  not  represent  a 
vast  sum  of  money.  It  does,  however, 
repre.sent  a  questionable  precedent. 

The  CHAIRMAN  The  question  Ls  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  North  Carolina  'Mr. 
Andrews  » . 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

AMFNDMFNT    riFFFHED    BY     MR      CHAPPE1.L 

Mr  rHAPPFI.L  Mr  Chairman,  I 
offer  an  amendment 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

.Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Chapphx: 
Page  100.  line  19  strike  out  everything  after 
the  first  period  end  in.sert  Immedlately 
after  such  line  the  following: 

"(3)  (A)    Each   State  Advisory  Council,   In 


consultation  with  the  State  board,  shall  use 
an  approprl.ate  portion  of  the  funds  received 
from  any  grant  under  paragraph  (1 )  to  es- 
tablish a  system  of  local  advisory  councils 
In  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  this 
paragraph,  in  order  that  such  local  advisory 
councils  may  a.sslst  In  the  creation  and 
evaluation  of  the  Stat*  plan  submitted  un- 
der section   122. 

"(B)  Local  advisory  councils  assisted  un- 
der this  par.ipr.iph  shail  be  composed  of 
members  of  the  public,  especially  members 
fif  the  public  who  are  from  the  business 
co.'umunlly.  and  shall  advise  local  school 
boards  and  the  State  Advisory  Council  on 
labor  needs  of  the  locality  In  relation  to  the 
State  plan  submitted  under  section  122. 
Such  councils  shail  "^ubmlt  to  the  StAte  Ad- 
visory CouncU  a  yearly  report  concerning 
such  nteds,  to  be  an  Integral  part  of  the 
State  plan  submitted  under  section  122  and 
the  annual  accountability  refxirt  required 
by  part  B.  Each  .such  yearly  report  shall  be 
made  available  to  area  manpower  systems 
and  occupational  Information  coordinating 
committees  In  the  State,  and  to  any  other 
apeiicy  which  has  access  to  reports  of  the 
State  Advisory  CouncU. 

"(C)  Each  local  advisory  councU  assisted 
under  this  paragraph  shall  be  composed  of 
not  le.sa  than  6  Individuals  appointed  by 
the  supervisor  of  the  local  school  board  or 
elected  from  the  local  or  regional  area  In 
which  the  State  plan  submitted  under  sec- 
tion 122  is  administered  The  method  of 
choosing  such  individuals  shall  be  approved 
by  the  State  board  In  agreement  with  the 
State  Advisory  Council. 

"(D)  The  system  of  local  advisory  coun- 
cils assisted  under  this  paragraph  may  be 
establl.shed  at  the  level  of  program  imple- 
mentation, or  on  a  regional  basis,  in  cases 
where  the  State  plan  submitted  under  sec- 
tion 122  Is  Implemented  on  such  a  basis  and 
where  the  membership  of  the  local  advisory 
councils    Is    Increased    appropriately." 

Mr.  PERKINS  'during  the  reading >. 
Mr.  Chairman.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  further  reading  of  the  amendment 
be  dispensed  with  and  that  it  be  printed 
In  the  Record. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ken- 
tucky' 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr  PERKINS.  Mr  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr  CHAPPELL  I  yield  to  the  genUe- 
man  from  Kentucky. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding 

I  would  like  to  ask  the  gentleman  from 
Florida  a  question.  This  question  came  up 
l)efore  in  our  committee  of  appointing 
local  advisor>'  councils.  We  had  .-some  con- 
siderable hearings  on  it,  but  we  never 
could  agree  on  just  how  the  local  advis- 
orv"  councils  were  to  be  appointed  In 
some  States  the  Governors,  of  course, 
where  the  State  board  of  education  Is  not 
elected,  appoint  the  State  advisory  coun- 
cil for  vocational  education,  and  where 
the  State  board  of  education  is  elected, 
they  appoint  tiie  State  advisory  council 
for  vocational  education.  But  here  at  the 
local  level,  will  the  local  level  advisory 
councils  be  creatures  of  the  State,  or  just 
what  does  the  gentleman  intend^  His 
amendment  does  not  state  except  it  says 
to  establish  a  sy.stem  of  local  advisory 
councils  in  accordance  with  the  provision 
of  this  paragraph,  which  the  State  advi- 
sor>'  councils  would  appoint.  Is  that  what 
the  gentleman  contemplates?  Does  the 
gentleman  contemplate  the  State  advi- 


sory councils  appointing  the  local  ad- 
visory councils? 

Mr.  CHAPPELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  in- 
tent and  purpose  of  tlie  amendment  is 
that  the  local  supervisor  mentioiied  in 
subparagraph  'c  of  the  bill  would  be 
the  appointing  authority.  That  part  of 
the  amendment  says  that  each  local  ad- 
visory council  assisted  under  this  para- 
graph shall  be  composed  of  not  less  than 
five  mdividuai.'-:  appointed  by  the  super- 
\isor  ol  the  loc-al  school  board  or  elected 
from  tiie  local  or  regional  area  :n  v.hich 
the  State  plan  submitted  under  section 
122  is  administered 

So  the  intent  and  purpose  is  to  make  it 
striclly  local,  and  the  intent  and  purpose 
is  to  get  the  input  from  the  local  busi- 
nessmen and  the  local  people  who  know 
the  situation. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield  further,  the  local  advisory  council 
would  only  serve  in  an  advisory  capacity? 

Mr.  CHAPPELL  That  is  exactly  cor- 
rect. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr  Chairman.  I  have 
no  objection  to  the  amendment. 

Mr,  QUIE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr  CHAPPELL.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Minnesota. 

Mr  QUIE.  I  thank  the  gentleman  for 
yielding. 

Before  the  gentleman  from  Kentucky 
says  that — and  I  should  have  gotten  back 
to  the  gentleman  again — in  ILstening  to 
it.  one  of  the  problems  I  see  is  that  we 
are  going  to  fund  all  of  these  local  ad- 
visory councils  from  the  money  for  the 
State  advisory  councils,  and  it  .seems  to 
me  that  local  advisor?-  council  money 
ought  to  come  out  of  the  money  that  goes 
to  the  local  school  rather  than  come  out 
of  the  funds  for  the  State  £idvisory  coun- 
cil. There  Is  a  very  limited  amount  of 
money  that  goes  to  the  State  advisory 
coimcil.  and  they  have  special  resE>onsi- 
bilities  for  evaluation  and  review  of  State 
programs  and  plans,  but  our  local  ad- 
\isory  coimcils  are  not  engaged  in  work 
like  we  are  requiring  by  law  of  the  State 
advisorj-  councils. 

Second,  when  we  set  up  local  advisory 
councils  before,  we  left  it  silent  on  how 
they  were  to  be  selected.  The  gentleman 
says  the  supervLsor  of  the  local  school 
board  Is  going  to  make  his  selection  That 
j'lst  sounds  like  that  person  will  pick  a 
bunch  of  "yes"  people  t-o  do  the  job  I 
think  what  we  really  want  Ls  to  have  the 
choice  of  the  people  expressed,  so  they 
should  be  able  to  develop  that  selection 
procedure  for  themselves.  Let  us  leave 
them  free  to  develop  it  themselves  rather 
than  having  us  teD  them  that  the  super- 
visor must  do  it 

Would  the  gentleman  be  willing  to 
withdraw  his  amendment  and  then 
chanpe  those  two  parts  of  it  and  rein- 
troduce it  again? 

Mr.  CHAPPELL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
think  that  is  a  fair  request.  Let  me  do 
that.  I  will  get  with  the  gentleman  on 
the  wordine  of  it  and  reoffer  it. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  as.k  unanimous  con- 
sent to  withdraw  the  amendme:.t 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Florida? 

There  was  no  objection. 
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AMENDMFNT  OFFERED   BY   MR     MICHEL 

Mr  MICHEl..  Mr.  Chairman.  I  offer 
an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Michel:  On 
page  112,  beginning  with  the  word  "Any"  on 
line  17.  strike  out  everything  that  follows 
down  tJirough  line  6  on  page   113. 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Chairman,  what  I 
seek  to  do  here  Is  to  strike  the  language 
which  reads  as  follows  on  pages  112  and 
113: 

Any  agency  or  council  described  above 
which  is  dissatisfied' with  any  final  decision 
of  the  State  board  may  appeal  the  board's 
decision  to  the  Commissioner.  In  such  a  case 
the  Commissioner  shall  afford  such  agency 
or  council  and  the  State  board  reasonable 
notice  and  opportunity  for  a  hearing  and 
shall  determine  whether  ♦^he  State  board's 
decision  Is  supported  by  substantial  evidence 
as  shown  in  the  State  plan.  Any  agency  or 
State  Board  dissatisfied  with  a  final  action 
of  the  Commissioner  under  this  subsection 
may  appeal  to  the  United  States  Court  of 
Appeals  for  the  circuit  In  which  the  Stat«  is 
located  in  accordance  with  the  procedure 
specified  In  section  434(d)  (2)  of  the  General 
Education  Provisions  Act. 

The  appeal  process  In  this  section  of 
the  bill  is  a  cla.sslc  case  of  the  tail  wag- 
ging the  dog.  Although  Federal  expendi- 
tures for  vocational  education  are 
matched  more  than  5  to  1  by  the  States, 
.section  122  of  this  bill  would  give  the 
Commissioner  sweeping  authority  to 
make  decisions  about  the  location  and 
emphasis  of  local  vocational  education 
programs. 

Section  122  starts  out  reasonably 
enough  by  requiring  the  State  plan  to  be 
developed  with  the  active  participation 
of  State  higher  education  and  manpower 
agencies,  and  the  State  advisory  council 
for  vocational  education.  This  open 
planning  requirement  ir,  essential  to  in- 
sure that  all  of  the  parties  interested  in 
vocational  education  at  the  State  level 
are  Involved  In  the  planning  process— the 
education  groups  as  well  as  the  secondary 
education  ones. 

However,  section  122  would  allow  any 
of  the  designated  educational  agencies 
Involved  in  the  planning  process  to  ap- 
peal directly  to  the  U.S.  Comml.s.sioner  of 
Education  if  it  disagrees  with  the  final 
decision  of  the  State  board  of  vocational 
education  with  regard  to  the  content  of 
the  State  plan.  The  Commissioner  would 
have  to  determine  whether  the  board's 
decision  is  supported  by  "substantial  evi- 
dence" in  the  State  plan. 

I  do  not  think  the  Commissioner  has 
any  business  considering  in  this  detail 
local  program  issues  which  are  properly 
within  the  State's  domain.  For  iastance, 
this  measure,  H.R.  12835  quite  possibly 
would  have  the  Commissioner  deciding 
whether  a  program  should  be  located  at 
a  junior  college  or  a  high  school: 
whether  a  State  should  be  spending 
money  on  programs  for  dental  a.ssistants 
or  clerk-typists;  or  whether  urograms 
should  be  supported  at  universities  or 
nearby  community  colleges. 

Furthermore,  this  sweeping  grant  of 
discretionary  authority  to  the  Commis- 
sioner would  not  solve  the  disagreements 
among  higher  education,  manpower,  and 
secondary  education  interests  at  the 
State  level.  In  fact.  It  would  probably 


only  serve  to  protract  them  as  these  in- 
terests will  never  oe  forced  to  work  out 
their  differences  among  themselves. 

Squabbling  over  the  Commissioner's 
decisions  will  also  br>  endless  becau-se  the 
Commissioner  is  given  no  guidance  in 
section  122  as  to  the  criteria  on  which 
he  is  to  ba.se  his  judgments.  The  State  is 
required  to  give  the  reason  why  it  made 
the  decision  to  locate  a  course  at  a  cer- 
tain place  or  have  a  certain  program- 
matic emphasis,  but  thLs  hardly  adds  up 
to  what  the  bill  says  Is  "substantial  evi- 
dence" upon  which  the  Commissioner 
can  rely  to  make  an  objective  decision. 
The  lack  of  standards  inevitably  means 
that  grants  will  be  held  up  while  the 
Commissioner  grapples  with  trying  to 
actually  apply  this  section  of  the  law. 

I  ask  my  colleagues  to  strike  this  lan- 
guage which  Is  embodied  in  the  amend- 
ment I  have  offered  here  this  afternoon. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  In 
opposition  to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  if  this  amendment  is 
adopted  it  would  destroy  a  well  worked 
out  balance  and  that  would  almost  sure- 
ly bring  about  turmoil  in  the  allocation  of 
funds  within  the  States.  During  the  past 
decade  there  has  been  a  tendency,  be- 
cause of  the  increase  in  educational  at- 
tainment, to  spend  most  of  the  funds  In 
the  postsecondary  educational  level  In 
many  parts  of  the  country.  In  other  parts 
of  the  country,  where  the  educational 
attainment  is  not  .so  high,  funds  are 
spent  at  the  secondary-  level. 

Of  course  If  we  had  ample  funding  we 
would  not  be  in  this  argument.  If  we  had 
ample  fimds  for  the  secondary  and  post- 
secondary  levels  we  would  not  have  this 
argument,  but  we  have  a  limitation  of  the 
funding. 

We  finally  worked  out  an  agreement 
between  those  interested  In  secondary 
vocational  education  and  the  community 
colleges,  technical  colleges,  and  other 
higher  education  institutions,  that  we 
would  not  disturb  the  present  State  vo- 
cational boards  that  presently  allocate 
the  funds  within  the  States.  We  felt  that 
would  be  a  setback.  So  we  decided  that 
we  would  let  the  boards  that  distribute 
the  funds  make  the  final  decision  within 
the  States,  but  their  State  plans  would 
have  tile  input  of  all  these  other  group^^. 
the  postsecondary  and  the  higher  edu- 
cation people  and  the  manpower  people, 
and  if  they  felt  that  tlie  present  State 
board,  which  pUocates  the  funding,  had 
arbitrary  acted  in  certain  instances  and 
deprived  a  postsecondary  institution  of 
funds  that  they  should  have  received, 
that  any  agency  Involved  in  this  plan- 
ning would  have  the  right  to  appeal  to 
the  Commissioner  of  Eklucation  and  then 
to  the  courts. 

I  venture  to  say  with  this  arrangement 
all  these  groups  will  be  sitting  around 
the  table  trying  to  develop  the  Ijest  pos- 
sible plan  with  a  view  of  distributing 
the  funds  most  equitably  to  the  post- 
secondary  and  to  the  area  schools  and 
to  the  secondary  schools  as  they  should 
be  distributed. 

Now.  I  think  to  destroy  this  balance  at 
this  time  and  say  we  are  going  to  let 
the  State  vocational  boards  as  presently 
constituted  make  all  the  decLsions  with- 
out any  appeal  will  undo  the  good  we 


are    seeking    to    achieve    through    these 
amendments 

In  my  congre^ssional  di-strict  today  we 
should  be  training  miner."^  in  safety  and 
in  the  mines  for  many  other  po.sitions 
We  are  not  doing  it  Tlits  input  of  the 
other  people  specified  in  tlic  committee 
bill  will  make  the  limited  expenditure  of 
funds  for  vocational  education  made  in 
a  wLse  manner  and  in  a  more  effective 
and  a  more  efficient  manner.  If  some 
State  board  wants  Uj  allocate  lhn.se  funds 
arbitrarily,  why  should  not  tlie  man- 
power group  or  why  should  not  the  com- 
munity colleges  that  have  sUi.-tod  tech- 
nical education  programs  have  the  right 
to  appeal?  That  is  all  this  is  about,  but 
I  venture  to  say  there  will  not  be  1 
appeal  in  100  instances  or  1  out  of  500 
Instances. 

We  do  not  disturb  the  vocational 
lx)ards  at  the  State  levels.  Let  us  vote 
down  the  gentleman's  amendment,  be- 
cause we  spent  almost  100  hours  on  this 
one  issue  In  committee  working  it  out 
I  would  hope  the  gentleman's  amend- 
ment would  be  defeated. 

Mr.  GOODLING.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  to  strike  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  there  is  no  question 
it  Is  Important  to  get  the  input  of  all 
these  additional  people;  but  I  questioned 
in  committee,  and  I  still  question  this 
whole  idea  of  each  one  of  these  partic- 
ular groups  deciding  that  maybe  they 
do  not  like  the  deci?ion  that  was  made 
and,  therefore,  they  will  appeal  it  to  the 
Commissioner  and  he  sits  as  a  judge  try- 
ing to  determine  whether  he  can  accept 
or  reject  the  plan  and  then  also  appeal 
it  to  the  courts. 

I  think  we  are  really  asking  tlie  Com- 
missioner to  do  something  that  there  Is 
no  way  he  can  do.  I  think  we  are  a.sklng 
him  to  do  entirely  too  much. 

I  hope  the  gentleman  is  correct  when 
he  says  there  will  be  only  one  out  of  a 
hundred  or  something  of  that  nature  that 
will  appeal.  I  just  have  the  feeling,  listen- 
ing to  a  lot  of  the  testimony  and  realiz- 
ing how  far  apart  some  of  these  groups 
are.  that  as  soon  as  they  are  not  satis- 
fled,  they  are  very  quickly  going  to  ap- 
peal to  the  Commissioner  I  am  afraid  we 
are  going  to  delay  the  implementetlon  of 
the  plans  way  beyond  the  amount  of  time 
we  can  possibly  permit. 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GOODLING.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois. 

Mr.  MICHEL  Mr.  Chairman,  I  might 
suggest  quite  facetiously  that  with  those 
62  people  we  mandated  they  hire  down 
there  a  few  minutes  ago  we  might  put 
them  to  work  to  figure  out  how  to  ration- 
alize these  differences. 

Seriously  I  share  the  concern  so  well 
expressed  by  the  gentleman  from  Penn- 
sylvania and  predict  within  a  year  well 
be  able  to  tell  this  House,  "We  told  vou 
so." 

Mr.  QUIE.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  move  to 
strike  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  in  opposition  to 
the  amendment  I  may  say  that  in  the 
other  body  they  have  a  different  mecha- 
nism to  resolve  differences  on  the  State 
level.  That  is.  they  establish  a  planning 
commission.  Tliere  is  a  great  deal  of  op- 
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position  to  that  Idea,  in  which  a  planning 
commission  then  would  take  responsi- 
bility away  from  the  State  board.  We  did 
not  want  to  go  that  route;  we  chose  not 
to  do  that.  People  who  are  interested  in 
vocational  education  wrote  to  us  and 
called  us  en  masse  in  opposition  to  it 
until  there  was  some  concern  about  the 
ChLsholm  amendment  on  home  econom- 
ics That  was  the  greatest  controversy; 
over  the  planning  commission  in  the  Sen- 
ate. Now  that  the  Chlsholm  amendment 
has  resolved  the  problems  on  home  eco- 
nomics, tlien  this  is  the  greatest  concern 
again. 

If  this  amendment  is  adopted,  then  we 
will  go  to  a  question  between  the  present 
law  and  the  planning  commission  that  is 
in  the  bill  of  llie  otlier  body,  and  when 
we  go  to  conference  I  do  not  tliink  that 
is  wise.  We  made  it  clear  in  this  bill  that 
those  agencies  will  have  a  voice  in  dis- 
tributing the  money  because  there  Is  a 
question  as  to  how  to  distribute  the 
money  wiien  part  of  it  is  for  secondary 
and  part  for  postsecondar>'  schools. 

We  have  the  agency  representation 
for  community  junior  colleges;  agency 
representation  for  higher  education  in- 
stitutions; rcpresentiition  for  public  ele- 
mentary and  s£-condar>-  programs;  rep- 
resentation for  postsecondary  and  voca- 
tional education  agency,  which  is  the  one 
that  mainly  has  it:  representation  for  the 
agency  responsible  for  comprehen.sive 
postsecondary-  planning,  for  the  Man- 
power Service  Council  and  the  State 
council  on  vocational  education. 

There  have  been  instances  where  the 
State  board  has  appeared  arbitrarj'  to 
the  State  advisorj-  council,  and  it  may 
be  that  way,  from  what  we  heard  from 
community  colleges.  Now,  the  4-year  col- 
leges feel  that  it  is  important  to  provide 
some  vocational  skills  along  with  their 
liberal  arts  courses.  Tliey  may  feel  that 
way  also. 

The  money  is  Federal  money,  and  the 
person  we  have  given  the  responsibility 
to  in  order  to  administer  that  Federal 
money  is  the  U.S.  Commissioner  of  Edu- 
cation. If  he  cannot  stand  the  heat,  he 
ough  to  step  aside  and  let  someone  else 
take  over. 

I  recognize  that  administ.'-ators  do  not 
like  to  do  that  because  whenever  we  put 
re.sponsibility  on  to  the  State  adminis- 
trators to  resolve  the  flexibility  we  give 
to  local  districts,  they  are  the  ones  wiio 
do  not  like  to  do  it.  TTiey  want  somebody 
from  Wa,shinKton  to  do  it.  Thoy  want  to 
pass  the  buck  I  can  understand  that  hu- 
man frailty. 

We  have  In  a  sense  created  the  prob- 
lem and  say  in  this  bill  that  if  there  are 
differences,  thev  ought  to  be  able  to  carrj- 
their  storv  to  the  Commissioner  so  that 
he  can  help  to  solve  the  problem. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Tlie  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
m.an  from  Elinols  'Mr.  Michel  » . 

The  amendment  was  rejected. 

AMFNOMFNT      OFFrRm      PY      MR        rHAPPFI-L 

Mr   Chairman.  I  offer  an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  ofTered  by  Mr  Chappell:  Page 
100.  line  19,  Etrll-:e  out  everything  after  the 
first  period  and  In.sert  Immediately  after  stich 
line  the  following: 

"(3)  (A)    Each   State  Advisory   Council.  In 


consultation  with  the  State  board,  shall  es- 
tablish a  system  of  local  advisory  councils 
In  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  this  par- 
agraph, in  order  that  such  local  advisory 
councils  may  assist  In  the  creation  and  evalu- 
ation of  the  State  plan  submitted  under 
section  122. 

■■(Bl  Local  advisory  councils  assisted  un- 
der this  paragraph  shall  be  composed  of 
members  of  the  public,  especially  members  of 
the  public  who  are  from  the  business  com- 
munity, and  shall  advise  local  school  boards 
and  the  State  Advisory  CouncU  on  labor 
needs  of  the  locality  In  relation  to  the  State 
plan  submitted  under  section  122.  Such  coun- 
cils shall  submit  to  the  State  Ad\1.sory  Coun- 
cil a  yearly  report  concerning  such  needs,  to 
be  an  Integral  part  of  the  State  plan  sub- 
mitted under  section  122  and  the  annual 
accountability  report  required  by  part  B. 
Each  such  yearly  reix>rt  shall  be  made  avail- 
able to  area  manpower  systems  and  occupa- 
tional informatlo:i  coordinating  committees 
In  the  State,  and  to  any  other  agency  which 
has  access  to  reports  of  the  State  Advisory 
CouncU 

•■(C)  Each  local  advisory  council  assisted 
under  this  paragraph  sha'.l  be  composed  of 
not  less  than  5  Individuals.  The  method  of 
choosing  such  individuals  shall  be  approved 
by  the  State  board  In  agreement  with  the 
State  Advisory  Council 

■■(D)  The  system  of  local  advisory  coun- 
cils assisted  under  this  paragraph  may  be 
ej.tabllshed  at  the  level  of  propram  Imple- 
mentation, or  on  a  regional  ba.sls,  i:;  cases 
where  t:';e  Stat*  plan  submitted  under  sec- 
tion 122  Is  implemented  on  such  a  basis  and 
where  the  membership  of  the  local  advisory 
councils   Is  Increased   appropriately." 

Mr.  PERKINS  (during  the  reading). 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  amendment  be  considered  as 
read  and  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ken- 
tucky? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr,  CHAPPELL,  Mr.  Chairman,  this 
amendment  is  essentially  the  same  as  the 
one  offered  a  few  minutes  ago.  I  think  we 
have  ironed  out  the  problems  with  it. 

The  intent  and  purpose  of  this  amend- 
ment Is  to  establish  a  system  of  local  ad- 
visory councils.  One  of  the  problems  I 
feel  we  have  in  the  field  of  vocational 
education  is  bringing  the  skills  to  where 
they  are  needed.  The  intent  and  purpose 
here  is  to  get  the  local  businessman,  the 
local  people,  to  bring  an  input  into  the 
picture  so  that  we  know  where  they  can 
find  more  easily  where  the  skills  are 
needed  and  bring  the  educational  facili- 
ties to  those  areas  so  that  they  can  bring 
the  two  together, 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  it  will  be  a  very 
helpful  part  of  the  bill,  and  I  urge  its 
adoption. 

Mr  PERKINS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CHAPPELL.  I  yield  to  the  distin- 
guished chairman. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman,  if  I  understand  the 
gentleman's  amendment,  the  method  of 
choosing  such  indi\idual  shall  be  ap- 
proved by  the  State  board,  in  agreement 
with  the  State  ad-\isorj-  council,  and  then 
the  local  board  will  make  selection  of 
five  to  serve  on  the  ad'visory  council. 

Mr.  CHAPPELL.  Yes.  sir.  that  is 
correct, 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Chairman,  so  far  as 


we  swe  concerned,  we  accept  the  amend- 
m.ent. 

Mr.  QUIE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  find  this 
an  acceptable  amendment,  and  I  sup- 
port it. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Florida (  Mr.  Chappell). 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Are  there  further 
amendments  to  title  I? 

If  not,  the  Clerk  will  read. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 


TITLE  II- 


-NATIONAL  INSTITDTE  OF 
EDUCATION 


FUNCTIONS   OF    NATION AL    INSTTTUn    OF 
EDUCATION 

Sec.  201.  Section  405(b)  (2)  of  the  General 
Education  Provisions  Act  is  amended  to  read 
as  follows. 

'■(2 1  The  Institute  shall,  in  accordance 
with  the  provisions  of  this  section,  seek  to 
Improve  education  in  the  United  States 
through  concentrating  the  resources  of  the 
Institute  on  the  following  priority  research 
and  development  needs — 

"  ( A  1  improvement  In  student  achievement 
In  the  basic  educational  stUls.  Including 
reading  and  mathematics; 

'■(B)  overcoming  problems  of  finance,  pro- 
ductivity, and  management  in  educational 
Institutions. 

"(C)  ImproTlng  the  ablUty  of  schools  to 
meet  their  responsibilities  to  provide  equal 
educational  opportunities  for  students  of 
limited  English -"^peaking  ability,  women, 
and  students  who  are  socially,  economically, 
or  educationally  disadvantaged: 

"(D)  preparation  of  youths  and  adults  for 
entering  and  progressing  In  careers:  and 

"(E)  improved  dissemination  of  the  re- 
sults of.  and  knowledge  gained  from,  educa- 
tional research  and  development.  Including 
assistance  to  educational  agencies  and  In- 
stitutions in  the  application  of  such  results 
and  knowledge.". 

MEMBEHS  AN-D  STAFF  OF   NATIONAL  COtTNCIL  ON 
FD-PCATIONAL    RESEARCH 

Sec  202.(a)  Section  405(cl  (1 )  of  the  Gen- 
eral ■Eklucatlon  Provisions  Act  is  amended  by 
strlklne  out  "Eight  members"  and  Inserting 
In  lier.  thereof  "A  majority  of  the  members', 
and  by  addlne  at  the  end  thereof  the  follow- 
In?  new  sentence:  "The  members  of  the 
Council  "^hall  be  appointed  so  that  the  C-oun- 
cil  shall  be  broadly  representative  of  the  gen- 
eral piibUc:  of  the  education  profes.slons.  In- 
cludlne  practitioners  and  researchers:  and 
of  the  various  fields  of  education.  Including 
preschool,  elementary  and  secondary,  post- 
secondarr.  continuing,  vocational,  special. 
and  compen=atorv  education  ". 

rb)  Section  405fcW2*  of  the  General  Ed- 
ucation Provisions  Act  Is  amended  bv  strik- 
ing out  "and"  Immediately  before  "fBi"  In 
the  first  sentence  and  by  Iniiertlne  Immedl- 
atelv  before  the  period  at  the  end  of  such 
sentence  the  follo'wlne-  "  and  (C^  the  t^rm 
of  office  of  each  member  shall  eirpire  on  Sep- 
tember 30  of  the  year  In  which  such  term 
would  otherwl-^p  expire,  unless  a  siicressor  to 
such  member  ha^  not  been  appointed  and 
confirmed  by  the  Senate  by  such  c"ate  In 
which  case  such  member  shall  continue  to 
ser\-e  until  a  successor  has  been  appointed 
and  confirmed" 

(c)  Section  405fc)  (3)  of  the  General  Edu- 
cation Provls'ons  .Art  Is  am.er.ded  by  adding 
at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new  sen- 
tence "The  Council  may  emnlny.  without 
the  approval  of  the  Director,  without  regrard 
to  the  provisions  of  title  5  United  Stat«s 
Code,  gover.nlng  appointments  in  the  com- 
petitive service,  and  -without  regard  tc  the 
provisions  of  chapter  51  and  subchapter  III 
of  chapter  53  of  such  f.tle  relating  ^-^  claasl- 
ficatlon  and  General  Schedule  pay  rates,  not 
to  exceed   seven   technical   and  professional 
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employees,  as  the  Council  deems  necessary 
to  carry  out  Its  functions.". 

PROJECTS     AND     ACTIVmES;      RESEARCH     FELLOW- 
tkH  IfS 

Pr.c.  203  Section  406(e)  of  the  General 
Kduratlon  Provisions  Act  Is  amended  by  re- 
desU'imtln;.:  paragraphs  (2)  and  (3)  as  para- 
(?mphs  (4)  and  (5).  respectively,  and  by  In- 
nrrtuisr  liiuuedlately  after  paragraph  (1)  the 
follow) nj5  new  paragraphs: 

"(2)  ir  uuds  appropriated  pursuant  to  sub- 
section (b)  for  any  fiscal  year  may  be  ex- 
pendeo  on  projects  and  activities  to  dls- 
semlnnte  (A)  Information  on  the  results  of 
educational  research  and  development:  and 
(B)  other  educational  Information  Projects 
and  activities  funded  under  this  paragraph 
may  Include  cooperative  and  Jointly  funded 
arrangements  for  such  dissemination  utiliz- 
ing Individuals  who  may  be  designated  as 
'Education  Extension  Agents'.  Employment 
opportunities  at  the  local  level  which  are 
generated  and  funded  through  projects  and 
activities  carried  out  under  the  preceding 
sentence  of  this  paragraph  shall  be  made 
available  to  residents  of  the  area  to  be  served. 
If  any  such  residents  are  qualified  for,  and 
apply  for.  such  employment. 

"(3)  The  Director  may  establish  and 
maintain  research  fellowshlpis  in  the  Insti- 
tute, with  such  stipends  and  allowances.  In- 
cluding travel  and  subsistence  expenses,  as 
the  Dlr»^tor  may  deem  necessary  to  procure 
the  assistance  of  highly  qualified  research 
fellows  from  the  United  States  and  abroad." 

AI7TUORIZATION  OF  APPROPRIATIONS 

Sec.  204  Section  406(h)  of  the  General 
Education  Provisions  Act  Is  amended  by  in- 
serting Immediately  after  the  first  sentence 
thereof  th"  following  new  sentence:  "There 
are  also  authorized  to  be  appropriated  for 
such  purposes  $100,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  September  30.  1977,  $120,000,000  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  September  30.  1978.  and 
» 140,000.000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  Sep- 
tember 30,  1979". 

CONSULTATION  REQUIREMENTS 

Sec.  205.  Section  405  of  the  General  Educa- 
tion Provisions  Act  Is  amended  by  adding  at 
the  end  thereof  the  following  new  subsection  : 

"(1)  (1)  In  conducting  educational  research 
under  subsection  (e)  which  deals  with  spe- 
cific education  programs  or  the  target  popu- 
lations of  such  programs,  the  Director  shall 
consult  with  the  appropriate  administrators 
of  such  programs  within  appropriate  Federal 
agencies. 

"(2)  The  head  of  any  Federal  agency  which 
conducts  educational  research  or  provides  fi- 
nancial assistance  for  such  research  shall 
consult  with  the  Director  with  respect  to  the 
design  of  programs  of  such  research". 

FEDERAL     COUNCIL     ON     EDUCATIONAL     RESEARCH 
AND    DEVELOPMENT 

Sec.  206  Section  406  of  the  General  Educa- 
tion Provisions  Act,  as  amended  by  section 
205.  is  further  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  subsection: 

••(JXn  There  Is  established  within  the 
Institute  a  Federal  Council  on  Educational 
Research  and  Development  (hereinafter  In 
this  subsection  referred  to  as  the  'Federal 
Council'* 

"(2)  The  Federal  Council  shall  be  com- 
posed Of,  but  shall  not  be  limited  to,  the  fol- 
lowing members:  (A)  the  Director  of  the 
ACTION  Agency:  (B)  the  Commissioner  of 
the  Administration  on  Aging:  (C)  a  repre- 
sentative designated  by  the  Secretary  of  De- 
tense:  (D)  a  representative  designated  by 
the  Secretary  of  Labor:  (E)  the  Chairman 
of  the  Federal  Communications  Commission: 
(F)  the  Director  of  the  Health  Resources  Ad- 
ministration; (G)  the  Chairman  of  the  Na- 
tional Council  for  the  Arts:  (H)  the  Chair- 
man of  the  National  Endowment  for  the 
Humanities:  (I)  the  Director  of  the  National 


Institute  of  Alcohol  and  Alcohol  Abuse:  (J) 
the  Director  of  the  National  Institute  of  Drug 
Abuse:  (K)  the  Director  of  the  National  In- 
stitute of  Education:  (L)  the  Director  of  the 
National  Institute  of  Health:  (M)  the  Di- 
rector of  the  National  Institute  of  Mental 
Health;  (N)  the  Director  of  the  National  Sci- 
ence Foundation;  (O)  the  Director  of  the 
Office  of  Consumer  Affairs  of  the  Department 
of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare:  (P)  the 
Director  of  the  Office  of  Child  Development 
of  the  Department  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare;  and  (Q)  the  Commissioner  of 
Education. 

"(3)  The  President  shall  designate  the 
Director  of  the  Institute  to  be  the  Chairman 
of  the  Federal  Council. 

"(4)  The  President  may  alter  the  mem- 
bership of  the  Federal  Council  from  time  to 
time  as  he  considers  necessary  to  meet 
changes  In  Federal  programs  or  In  the  orga- 
nization of  the  executive  branch  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government 

"(5)    The   Federal  Council  shall — 

"(A)  advise,  and  consult  with,  the  Direc- 
tor of  the  Institute  with  respect  to  major 
problems  arising  In  connection  with  carry- 
ing out  the  purposes  of  the  Institute; 

"(B)  coordinate  to  the  extent  practicable, 
by  advice  and  consultation,  the  jjollcles  and 
operations  of  the  Institute,  Including  the 
Joint  support  of  activities,  to  the  extent  such 
Joint  support  Is  appropriate; 

"(C)  promote  coordination  between  the 
programs  and  activities  of  the  Institute  and 
related  programs  and  activities  of  other  Fed- 
eral agencies; 

"(D)  make  an  annual  report  to  Congress 
and  the  President  on  the  status  of  educa- 
tional research  and  development  In  the 
United  States.  Including  (1)  a  catalog  of 
federally  assl.sted  programs  In  educational 
research  and  development;  (11)  a  report  of 
the  most  significant  findings  of  such  re- 
search and  development:  and  (ill)  recom- 
mendations with  respect  to  the  manner  In 
which  such  Federal  research  and  develop- 
ment efforts  may  be  Improved:  and 

"(E)  make  recommendations  to  Congress 
and  the  President  with  respect  to  effective 
means  forthe  dissemination  throughout  the 
United  States  of  Information  relating  to  ed- 
ucational research  and  development,  and 
carry  out  an  assessment  of  existing  efforts 
used  by  Federal  agencies  for  the  dissemina- 
tion of  such  Information". 

Mr.  BRADEM AS  '  during  the  reading  < 
Mr.  Chairman.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that    title    II    be    considered    as    read, 
printed    in    the    Record,    and    open    to 
amendment  at  any  point 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Indiana'' 

There  was  no  objection. 

AMENDMENTS  OFFERED  BY  MR    SOLARZ 

Mr.  SOLARZ.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  offer 
two  amendments  relating  to  the  same 
.subject,  and  I  ask  unanimotjs  consent 
that  they  be  considered  en  bloc. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follow.s; 

Amendments  offered  by  Mr.  Solarz:  Page 
172,  line  14.  strike  out  "and"  Immediately 
after  the  semicolon. 

Page  172,  line  19,  strike  out  all  that 
follows  "knowledge"  and  Insert  in  lieu  there- 
of ";  and". 

Page  172.  Immediately  below  line  19.  Insert 
the  following: 

"(F)  improving  the  ability  of  schools  to 
prepare  students  for  citizenship  In  a  multi- 
ethnic society  and  to  Inform  such  students 
of  destructive  consequences  of  Intergroup 
hatreds.". 

Page  178.  Immediately  below  line  12.  Insert 
the  following: 


tUPSOVEMENT  OF  INTXXGROUP  RELATlOMli 

Sec.  207  Section  406  of  the  General  ICdu- 
catlon  Provisions  Act.  as  amended  by  sections 
201  through  206.  Is  further  amended  by  In- 
serting Immediately  after  subsection  (e)  the 
following  new  subsection: 

"(f)  Not  later  than  one  year  after  the  ef- 
fective date  of  this  subsection,  the  Director 
shall  complete  the  compilation  of  materials 
for  use  In  primary  and  secondary  schools 
which  detail  the  causes  and  consequences  of 
racial,  religious,  and  ethnic  bigotry.  Such 
materials  shall  include  those  which — 

"(1)  document  and  explain  all  a,>!pects  of 
the  genocldal  destruction  of  the  European 
Jewish  community  by  the  Nazis  before  and 
during  World  War  II,  the  slaughter  of  the 
Armenians  by  the  Turkish  Government  dur- 
ing World  War  I,  the  enslavement  of  black 
.Africans  by  white  Europeans,  and  the  dis- 
placement of  native  Americans  by  European 
settlers,  and  any  similar  attempt  to  destroy 
any  racial,  religious,  ethnic,  or  other  group; 

"(2)  describe  efforts  by  mankind  to  for- 
mulate policies  to  prevent  the  recurrence  of 
such  attempts: 

"(3)  Bid  teachers  In  presenting  such 
courses  of  study  to  their  students:  and 

"(4)  are  appropriate  for  use  in  the  train- 
ing of  teachers  in  connection  with  such 
courses  of  study. 

The  Director,  in  such  manner  as  the  Director 
considers  appropriate,  shall  disseminate  such 
materials  to  State  and  local  educational 
agencies  and  institutions." 

Mr.  SOLARZ  (during  the  reading). 
Mr.  Chairman.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  amendment.^  be  considered  as 
read  and  printed  in  the  Record 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Ls  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  N'v. 
York' 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  (Mr  Sol.\rz  ■  that  the  amendments 
may  be  considered  en  bloc? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr  SOL-^RZ.  Mr.  Chairman,  my 
amendment  would  require  the  National 
Institute  of  Education  to  devl.se  and  dl.';- 
seminate  curricula  materials  on  what 
might  loo.sely  br  called  man's  inhuman- 
ity to  man. 

Specifically,  it  calb  upon  the  Insti- 
tute to  develop  and  distribute  to  edu- 
cational institutions  around  the  country 
materials  relating  to  the  ^■enocidal  de- 
struction of  the  Jewish  community  In 
Europe  by  Nazi  Germany  both  before 
and  (iuring  World  War  II.  to  the  slair-h- 
ter  of  the  Arnu'nians  by  the  TurkL'^h 
Government  durluK'  World  War  I.  to  the 
brutal  enslavement  of  black  Africans, 
and  by  the  displacement  of  native  Amer- 
icans by  European  settlers  in  our  own 
country. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  wLsh  I  could  say  that 
there  was  no  need  for  a  propram  like 
this,  but  the  truth  of  the  matter  Is  that 
there  is  a  crying  need  for  the  distribu- 
ion  of  materials  of  this  nature  The  fact 
is  that  the  great  majority  of  younp  peo- 
ple in  our  country  have  practically  no 
idea,  if  indeed  they  liave  any  idea  at  all. 
about  the  enormity  of  these  evils.  The 
fact  is  that  most  of  the  textbooks  on 
which  most  of  the  young  people  of  our 
country  rely,  to  the  extent  that  they  dis- 
cuss these  matters  at  all — and  many  uf 
them  refer  to  tliem  not  at  all-^dLscuss 
them  in  onlv  the  most  cursory  terms 
imaginable.  It  is  as  If  nothing  had  hap- 
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pened.  And  In  the  classrooms  of  our 
country  a  strange  silence  shrouds  these 
epochal  events  in  mystery. 

There  is  a  plaque  at  Yad  V.isiicm.  that 
moving  memorial  and  museum  to  the  6 
million  in  Jerusalem,  which  describes 
far  more  eloquently  than  I  ever  could, 
the  need  to  explain  the  tragedies  of  the 
past  to  the  hopes  of  the  future. 

Son  of  Man — 

The  plaque  reads — 
keep  not  silent,  forget  not  deeds  of  tyranny, 
crj-  out  at  the  disaster  of  a  people,  recount  It 
vmto  your  children,  and  they  unto  theirs 
from  generation  unto  generation,  that  hordes 
swept  In.  ran  wild  and  savage,  and  there  was 
no  deliverance     .  . 

I  suppose  that  Santayana  was  right 
when  he  said  tliat  those  who  do  not 
study  the  past  are  condemned  to  rehve  it. 

Unless  we  let  the  young  people  of  our 
country  know  not  only  when  these  tragic 
events  took  place,  but  how  they  took 
place,  and  why  they  took  place,  and  per- 
haps more  importantly,  what  can  be 
done  to  prevent  them  from  taking  place 
in  the  future,  we  may  well  face  a  repeti- 
tion of  these  terrible  and  tragic  events 
once  more.  This  is.  by  the  way,  not  just 
a  purely  academic  argument. 

I  was  reading  late  last  night  a  very 
moving  book  called  "The  Survivor"  by 
Terrence  Des  Pres,  which  attempts  to 
analyze  the  literature  of  the  holocaust. 
In  the  course  of  his  book  the  author  de- 
scribes a  fateful  meeting  which  took 
place  between  Hitler  and  his  general  staff 
in  the  late  1930"s  when  De  Fuhrer.  for 
the  first  time,  informed  his  associates 
that  he  had  in  mind  the  extermination 
of  the  Jewish  people.  One  of  the  gen- 
erals on  the  general  staff  asked  whether 
the  consicence  of  the  world  would  toler- 
ate such  a  program. 

And  Hitler  replied:  "Who,  after  all, 
speaks  of  the  Armenians?" 

So  it  seems  to  nie  that  to  the  extent 
that  we  forget  what  happened  in  tiie 
pa.st  we  make  more  likely  a  repetition  of 
these  events  in  the  future 

Since  the  beginning  of  time  men  have 
been  killing  men.  Tliere  is  nothing  un- 
usual about  that.  But  now  that  the  ma- 
chinery of  death  has  made  mass  murder 
technologically  possible.  I  would  suggest 
that  the  prevention  of  genocide  is  the 
central  challenge  of  our  civihzaiion. 

We  owe  It.  therefore,  not  only  to  the 
memorj'  of  the  anonymous  millions  who 
lost  their  Uves  in  the  slave  .ships,  or  the 
gas  chambers,  or  to  past  slaughters  and 
pogroms,  we  owe  it  most  of  all  to  our- 
selves and  to  our  posterity  to  lei  the 
young  people  of  our  country  know  of  the 
depths  of  depravity  to  which  the  human 
spirit  can  sink. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York  'Mr  Solarz > 
has  expired. 

(By  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Solarz 
was  permitted  to  proceed  for  2  additional 
minute's  I 

Mr.  SOLARZ  Mr.  Chairman.  I  want  to 
make  it  clear  to  my  colleagues  on  the 
committee  that  there  is  nothing  manda- 
tory about  this  amendment.  It  does  not 
require  that  any  school  In  the  countrv 
teach  U-ic.cp  .subject^;.  It  would  simply  pro- 
vide that  materials  be  prepared  and  be 
made  available  to  them  so  If  they  want 


to  conduct  courses  on  these  evil  events, 
they  will  be  in  a  position  to  do  so. 

Lastly,  may  I  .say  m  response  to  the 
argimipiit  I  have  i^.o  doubt  will  be  made. 
that  this  may  be  ar.  idea  which  i,^  noble 
in  principle  but  which  might  in  practice 
lead  to  comparable  demands  being  made 
with  respect  to  other  situations,  tiiat  it 
seems  to  me  that  these  are  events  of  sucli 
transcendental  significance,  and  since 
there  is  such  a  clear  need  for  them  and 
there  is  such  a  clear  consensus  within 
our  society  that  genocide  is  a  terrible 
thing,  we  ought  to  fill  the  vacuum— the 
vacuum  that  those  who  publish  textoooks 
and  teach  courees  have  regrettably 
created — by  making  it  possible  for  teach- 
ers and  school  districts  throughout  the 
country  to  have  these  materials  available. 
In  that  way  we  can  let  the  young  people 
of  America  know  about  these  terrible 
and  tragic  acts,  and  thereby  reduce  the 
ixxssibility  that  the.v  may  happen  agaii;. 
Mr.  ASHBROOK  Mr  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SOLARZ  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio. 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  cer- 
tainly commend  the  gentleman  for  mak- 
ing that  point. 

The  only  thing  I  would  say.  with  some 
question  in  my  mind,  because  I  know  a 
little  bit  about  the  current  attitudes,  is 
this:  What  chance  does  the  gentleman 
think  we  would  have  of  incorporating  in 
any  course  of  study  information  regard- 
ing the  systematic  .slaughu^r  of  people  by 
current  government's  ■;' 

I  refer,  for  instance,  to  Red  China. 
which  has  systematically  exterminated 
anywhere  from  10  million  to  20  million 
persoiLS.  according  to  whose  estimates  we 
get.  That  is  a  curreiit  government,  not  a 
pii.'^t  government. 

Then.  too.  we  have  the  current  Gov- 
ernment of  the  Soviet  Union  slaughter- 
ing the  Georgians  and  the  Wliite  Ras- 
sians.  and  that  also  relates  to  genocide. 

I  doubt,  however,  that  in  this  era  of 
detente  we  will  get  that  in  the  course  of 
study. 

Mr.  SOLARZ  Mr  Chairman.  n:y 
amendment  makes  provision  for  that  by 
providing  that  the  curriculiun.  and  the 
materials  so  developed,  would  also  con- 
sider any  attempt  to  d&stroy  any  reli- 
gious, ethnic,  or  other  group. 

So  I  believe  the  situation  to  which 
the  gentleman  refers  could  very  well  be 
included  in  the  type  of  materials  my 
amendment  calls  for.  I  think  it  is  im- 
portant to  point  out  that  if  the  National 
Institute  of  Education  can  develop  and 
distribute  materials  on  sex  education,  the 
least  we  can  ask  them  to  do  is  to  develop 
and  distribute  materials  on  man's  in- 
humanity t-o  man. 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  I  hope  the  gentle- 
man is  accurate  in  his  a.ssessment  of 
the  situation. 

Mr,  BRADEMAS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise 
in  opposition  to  the  amendments. 

Mr  Chairman,  there  can  be  no  ques- 
tion that  the  purpase  of  the  amendments 
offered  by  my  friend,  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  ^Mr.  Solarzi.  is  indeed  laud- 
able namely,  to  encourage  in  the  schools 
and  other  educational  institutions  of  our 
country  greater  understanding  of  the 
outrages  which,  unhappily,  throughout 


human  history  human  bemgs  have  per- 
petrated on  one  another. 

The  several  specific  instances  to  which 
the  gentleman  has  referred  must  move 
each  one  of  us  who  thinks  about  them 

Mr.  Chairman,  as  I  told  the  gentle- 
man in  conversation  earlier  I  remember 
\ery  well  my  own  father  telling  me  how 
he  was  boycotted  out  of  the  restaurant 
business  in  northern  Indiana  by  the  Ku 
Klu.\  Klan  because  he  happened  to  have 
been  born  in  Europe. 

I,  to.  have  visited  the  terrible  place 
known  as  Auschwitz. 

I  remember  only  last  year  being  in 
the  Soviet  Union  with  a  number  of 
Members  of  thi.^  body  when  v.e  expressed 
to  Mr,  Bre.'Jmev  and  other  leaders  of 
that  country  our  deep  sense  of  concern 
about  the  treatment  of  Jews  and  other 
minority  groups  there.  So  I  have  no  quar- 
rel with  the  fundamental  thrust  of  the 
gentleman's  amendment  insofar  as  it  is 
confined  to  dome  a  better  job  of  teaching 
the  people  of  our  countr>-  about  these 
terrible  e\ents  m  history,  with  an  eye 
toward  their  not  being  repeated. 

However.  Mr  Chairman.  I  must  op- 
pose the  amendment  for  a  number  of 
reasons. 

First,  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  should  not  be  in  the  business  of 
mandating  by  law  the  de\elopment  and 
dis.semination  of  specific  curnculums 

I  am  quite  sure  that  many  Members  of 
this  body  have  curriculum  projects  with- 
in their  own  special  fields  of  interest 
which  they  would  like  to  see  mandated 
by  law  if  that  precedent  were  e.stablished 
even  within  the  rubric  set  forth  in  the 
amendment  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
York 

For  example,  the  amendment  does  not 
specify  what  I  think  many  of  us  would 
agree  has  been  the  unfair  treatment  af- 
forded to  women  m  the  history  of  the 
United  States  or  to  j>oor  people,  although 
we  even  established  an  antipovertv  pro- 
gram a  few  years  ago  Nor  does  the 
amendment  refer  to  the  anti-Catholicism 
that  has  characterised  much  o;  the  polit- 
ical history  of  tliis  countn>-  and  which. 
up  until  only  a  few  years  ago.  made  it 
impossible  for  a  rerson  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  faith  to  be  elected  President. 
Nor  does  the  j.entleman  s  amendment 
refer,  for  example,  to  the  terrible  treat- 
ment of  Ameruans  of  Japane.se  origin 
during  World  War  II. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  amendment  singles 
out  only  certain  specific  examples  but  not 
others  Therefore.  I  think  that  the 
amendment  is  very  dangerous  in  that  if 
adopted,  it  would  establish  a  precedent 
that  many  of  us  who  have  for  many  years 
fought  for  Federal  support  of  our  .schooLs 
have  strongly  opposed.  We  do  not  want 
the  Federal  Government  dictating  the 
development  and  dissemination  of  cur- 
riculimi  materials  even  if,  as  the  gentle- 
man explained,  there  is  no  statutory 
mandate  upon  the  schools  to  use  them. 
For  I  note.  Mr  (Chairman,  that  the  la.^t 
sentence  of  the  gentleman's  amendment 
says : 

The  director  shall  disseminate  such  ma- 
terials to  State  and  local  schools  and  to  edu- 
cational institutions  in  this  country. 

The  gentleman  would  mandate  by  law 
the  dissemination  to  our  .schools  of 
teaching  materials  on  certain  subjects. 
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It  Is  for  this  reason,  Mr.  Chairman, 
that  I  think  the  amendment  b;  mtschle- 
VOU5,  and  I  would  rail  the  gentleman's  at- 
tention to  pages  23  and  24  of  A  Compila- 
tion of  Federal  Education  Laws  and 
specifically  to  section  432  of  the  General 
Education  Provisions  Act,  In  which  that 
section  specifically  makes  clear  that  with 
respect  to  a  number  of  Federal  laws  to 
support  education,  none  of  them  shall  be 
construed  to  authorize  any  department 
or  agency  or  employee  of  the  Federal 
Government  to  "exercise  any  direction, 
supervision,  or  control  over  the  cur- 
riculum, program  of  instruction,  admin- 
istration, or  personnel  of  any  educational 
institution,  school,  or  school  system,  or 
over  the  selection  of  library  resources, 
textbooks,  or  other  printed  or  published 
Instnictional  materials  by  any  educa- 
tional institution  or  school  system"  et 
cetera. 

Mr  Chairman,  I  think  that  Congress 
ha.s  made  clear  that  we  do  not  want  the 
Federal  Government  disseminating,  un- 
der mandate  of  law,  specific  educational 
curriculums  to  the  Nation's  schools. 

Second,  Mr.  Chairman,  the  amend- 
ment is  defective  In  a  number  of  re- 
spects. For  Instance,  if  one  were  to  ac- 
cept the  premise  of  the  gentleman's 
amendment,  the  amendment  does  not 
even  provide  for  the  development  of  cur- 
n  'ilums  of  high  quality. 

For  I  think  we  would  all  agree  that  if 
we  were  to  go  into  the  business  of  sup- 
porting the  development  of  curriculum 
projects,  there  should  be  an  objective 
study  of  whatever  existing  sources  may 
be  available  and  have  the  as.surance  that 
whatever  was  produced  be  recognized  as 
objective. 

The  amendment  in  effect  assumes  that 
ue  have  already  in  existence  specific  ob- 
jective studies  In  these  several  fields,  and 
that  there  are  universally  accepted  in- 
terpretations of  these  historical  events. 

Now  I  happen  to  find  myself  in  agree- 
ment with  the  interpretation  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York  'Mr  Solarz)  of 
Uip  ,s;>eclflc  historical  Instances  listed  In 
hi.s  amendment,  as  I  know  the  gentleman 
well  knows.  I  think  I  am  right  in  saying 
and  I  stand  ready  to  be  corrected  If  I 
£im  naistaken,  that  the  U.S.  Government 
hivs  not  even  ratified  the  Genocide  Con- 
vention Yet.  if  we  are  all  agreed,  as  the 
gentleman  has  said,  on  the  outrages  that 
genocide  represents,  why  has  not  the 
President  of  the  United  States  gone  on 
record  to  call  on  the  Senate  of  the  United 
States  to  ratify  that  convention?  Maybe 
he  needs  a  little  education;  maybe  Con- 
gress needs  some  education  on  the  sub- 
ject, before  we  vote  to  mandate  the  dis- 
semination to  the  schooLs  of  the  countr>' 
of  rurrlculum  materials  on  this  matter. 

P^inally,  Mr  Chalnnan,  I  would  note 
that  the  amendment  makes  no  provision 
for  staff  or  money  for  the  institute  to 
cxwry  out  this  funrtlon  Were  the  provl- 
5Uon  clearly  mandated,  the  Institute 
would  be  constrained  to  curtail  programs 
ttiat  it  has  already  planned  for  fiscal  year 
1977 

However.  t^:>  relt.erat,«\  Mr  Chairman. 
mv  principal  objection  to  the  amendment 
offered  by  the  gentleman  from  New  York. 
Mr  Solarz — the  laudable  purpose  of 
which  the  gentleman  Ls  aware  I  share — 


is  that  I  believe  that  by  its  juioption.  we 
would  undermine  a  princliJle  which  we 
have  labored  over  a  long  time  in  this  body 
to  establish,  namely  that  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  States  should  not  be 
disseminating  under  mandate  of  law  spe- 
cific teaching  materials  to  the  schools 
and  other  educational  institutions  of  this 
country. 

Mr.  QUIE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield  ^ 

Mr.  BRADEMAS  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Minnesota. 

Mr.  QUIE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank  the 
gentleman  for  yielding,  and  I  commend 
the  gentleman  from  Indiana  for  the  ex- 
cellent statement  he  has  made  in  op- 
position to  this  amendment.  As  the  gen- 
tleman from  Indiana  Indicated,  it  has  a 
laudable  purpose,  but  if  we  step  onto  this 
dangerous  ground  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment starting  to  dictate  the  context 
of  the  curriculum  of  our  educational  In- 
stitutions, then  we  have  really  gone  be- 
yond anything  we  could  ever  turn  back 
on.  I  think  In  the  past  we  have  over- 
stepped our  bounds,  and  we  ought  to  be 
careful  in  funding  particular  curriculum 
projects,  or  trying  to  decide  what  should 
be  in  the  curriculum  at  the  local  levels. 

I  too  well  realize  the  laudable  purpose, 
but  to  step  out  in  this  way  I  believe 
would  be  wrong. 

Again  I  commend  the  gentleman  from 
Indiana  for  laying  out  the  reasons  why 
we  should  oppose  the  amendment. 

Mrs.  FENWICK.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
move  to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words,  and  I  rise  in  support  of  the 
amendments  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  (Mr.  Solarz)  . 

Mr.  Chairman,  and  members  of  the 
committee,  I  support  this  amendment. 
Objections  have  been  made  that  the 
Federal  Government  should  not  man- 
date a  curriculum:  that  the  law  states 
that  there  should  be  no  direct  super- 
vision or  control  of  educational  ma- 
terials; and  that  there  is  no  provision 
for  stafTlng,  but  in  no  place  in  this 
amendment  Is  a  curriculum  designed.  In 
no  place  does  it  even  mention  the  word 
"curriculum  "  It  speaks  of  "materials:"  it 
speaks  of  "accumulating  information" 
which  I  really  think  the  people  of  thLs 
country  need  to  remember.  I  do  not  know- 
where  we  are  going  to  gather  this  kind 
of  material.  It  exists  in  part  in  the  minds 
of  human  beings  who  have  lived  through 
some  of  It.  It  is  being  taken  down  by  tape 
recorders,  as  I  read  in  the  newspaper 
today,  but  certainly  we  must  understand 
the  Importance  and  necessity  of  col- 
lecting this  material. 

We  have  lived  In  a  terrible  century  and 
we  have  had  terrible  centuries  behind  us, 
but  we  do  not  seem  to  pav  any  attention 
to  those  lessons 

I  am  not  saying  that  I  would  support 
an  amendment,  or  any  measure,  that 
would  force  material  like  this  Into  the 
schools.  All  we  are  asking  is  that  this  In- 
stitute should  collect  it.  That  Is  all;  col- 
lect it  and  prepare  the  ways  In  which 
this  could  be  u.sed  for  those  aKencles.  In- 
stitutions, and  schools  that  wish  to  use 
it. 

I  would  not  support  a  measure  which 
required  that  this  had  to  be  part  of  every 
history    lesson,    although    certainly     11 


would  be  well  in  our  .schools  if  hLstoiy 
teachers  would  remind  our  childrt.»n  of 
wliat  has  happened  in  this  country,  ar.d 
in  other  countries  in  the  world.  People 
remember  so  little  Tliey  do  not  know 
the  background.^  of  otlier  i)eople.  Tliey 
know  so  little  of  what  other.s  are  wres- 
tling with  m  the  way  of  problems,  be- 
cause they  do  not  understand  history 
Nobody  bothers  to  teach  them. 

Tlie  extraordinary  revelation.s  in  the 
New  York  Times  of  what  people  know 
about  the  history  of  this  countn.-,  to  say 
nothing  of  the  suffering  of  people  in  the 
world,  are  incredible. 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentlewoman  yield? 

Mrs.  FENWICK.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Indiana. 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
woman for  yielding. 

I  do  not  disagree  at  all,  as  the  gentle- 
woman knows  with  her  conccni  that  we 
do  a  better  job  of  teaching  hist-ory.  My 
only  concern  and  the  reason  for  my  op- 
position to  the  gentleman's  amendment 
Is  that  I  think  it  Is  most  unwise  for  t.he 
Federal  Government  to  mandate  by  law 
the  dissemination  of  curricular  materials 
on  .specific  subjects,  becau.se  if  we  were 
to  do  this,  the  first  thing  we  would  know 
would  be  someone  would  come  along  and 
say,  w*ell,  we  ought  to  have  an  amend- 
ment, some  of  my  ron.servative  friend; 
might  say,  that  would  mandate  the  dis- 
semination of  teaching  mat^Tials  about 
the  free  enterprise  sy.stem  or  about  the 
dangers  of  communism,  or  about  the 
dangers  of  the  Republican  Party  or  the 
dangers  of  the  Demorratic  Party  or 
whatever.  We  are  oi^eiung  a  real  Pan- 
dora's box  here.  I  think 

Mr  SOI,ARZ  Mr  Chairman,  will  the 
gentlewoman  yield' 

Mrs  P'ENWICK  I  yield  to  tlie  gentle- 
man from  New  York 

Mr  SOLARZ  I  appreciate  the  gentle- 
woman's Yielding 

I  have  no  doubt  that  there  are  dozens 
of  deficiencies  In  the  curricula  of  the 
schools  of  our  country,  and  I  have  no 
doubt  we  could  profltablv  prepare  cur- 
ricula materials  on  a  wide  variety  of 
different  problems  But  I  woiild  submit 
that  there  Is  a  fundamental  distinction 
between  the  need  for  materials  on  mat- 
ters of  tran.scendental  sltrniflrance  such 
as  the  mass  murder  of  millions  of  people 
on  the  one  hand  and  a  varietv  of  other 
potential  possibilities  on  the  other  I  be- 
lieve this  Congress  and  the  .American 
people  have  the  caparltv  of  dlstlnculsh- 
Ing  between  the  need  for  mat<>rials  on 
the  latter  with  respect  to  which  there  are 
obvious  deficiencies.  Every  study  of  the 
textbooks  of  our  countr>-  shows  that 
these  materials  are  completely  neglected, 
and  shows  the  need  for  the  other  kinds 
of  materials  referred  to  by  the  geiale- 
man  from  Indiana 

Mrs  FEN\^^CK  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  his  romment.s 

Mrs  BITIKE  of  Callfomlii  Mr  Chair- 
man. I  move  to  strike  the  requisite  num- 
ber of  words,  and  I  rise  In  support  of  the 
amendments 

Mr.  PERKINS  Mr  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  opposition  to  the  amendment 

I  believe  If  an  amendment  of  this  kind 
Is  auoptid,  as  laudable  as  the  purpases 
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may  be.  it  would  set  back  for  many  years 
the  cause  of  education. 

Federal  control  was  the  argument  that 
caused  the  lack  of  educational  enact- 
ments for  25  years  here.  I  would  hate  to 
see  us  go  in  this  direction,  because  it 
would  be  a  great  setback  for  education 
generally. 

Tlierefore,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  ask  that 
the  amendment  be  voted  down. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendments  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  (Mr.  Solarz)  . 
Tlie  amendments  were  rejected. 
The  CHAIRMAN.  There  being  no  fur- 
ther amendments  to  title  II.  the  Clerk 
will  read. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 
TITLE  in— TECHNTCAL  .WD  AND  MISCEL- 
LANEOUS    EDUCATION     AMENDMENTS; 
REPEALERS.  EXTENSIONS.   AND  EFFEC- 
TIVE DATES 

TECHNICAL    AMENDMENTS 

Sec.  301.  (a)  The  Education  Amendments 
of  1974  Is  amended — 

(1)  In  section  101<aj(3)  by  Inserting  ••, 
122,  and  123"  Immediately  after  •121"  and 
by  ln.sertlng  ",  127.  and  128.  respectively", 
Immediately  aft^r  ■•12'5'  nnd  before  the 
period. 

(2)  In  section  1031a)  (2)  by  Inserting  "of 
section  301(b)"  immediately  after  "The  sec- 
ond sentence"  and  by  striking  out  "each  of 
the  five  succeeding  fiscal  years,"; 

(3)  In  section  305i  a  1  by  Insertlnp  "  (b  I  ( 1  i  " 
Immediately  before  "The  amendments  made 
by  paragraphs  (1)  and  (2)"  which  foUow.s 
the  matter  in  quotation  marks  in  paragruph 
(3 1   of  such  section: 

(4)  In  section  402(a)(2)  by  striking  out 
"July  24,  1954"  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"July  26.  1954"; 

(5)  In  section  405  by  striklnp  out  "(fidl 
The  Commissioner  shall  establish  or  desig- 
nate a  clearing-"  the  second  time  it  appears 
therein  and  by  Inserting  m  lieu  theieof  "(3i 
Appointments  to  the  advisory  council  shall 
be  completed"; 

(6)  m  section  406(e)  by  striking  out  "No- 
vember 1.  1975"  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof 
"May  1.  1976"; 

(7)  In  section  406(g)(4)  by  striking  out 
November    1.    1975"    and    Inserting    In    lieu 

thereof  "May  1.  1976"; 

(8)  (A)  In  section  408(d)(2)(B)  by  strik- 
ing out  "(a)"  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
••((1)(1)"; 

(B)  In  section  408(d)  by  striking  out  para- 
graph (3)  and  redesignating  paragraph  (4) 
as  paragraph  ( 3 ) : 

(C)  In  the  third  sentence  of  section  408(f) 
(1)  by  In.serting  "from  among  the  members 
Indicated  In  clause   (A)"  after  "Chairman": 

(D)  In  section  408(f)(4)  by  striking  out 
"not  later  than  a  year"  and  msertlng  "not 
later  than  twenty  months"; 

(E)  In  section  408  by  redesignating  the 
second  subsection   if)    as  subsection   ig); 

(9)  In  section  511(b)  by  striking  out 
"July  1.  1974"  and  in-sertlng  In  lieu  thereof 
"July  1.  1975"; 

(10)  In  section  616(ai  by  striking  out 
"433"  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof    '443": 

(11)  In  section  61 2 (b)(1)  by  striking  out 
"to  the  Office"  In  the  second  sent.ence  and 
Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "to  the  Bureau"; 

1 12)  In  section  645  by  striking  out  "Ele- 
mentary" and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof 
"Emergency"; 

(13)  In  section  821(c)  by  revising  the  first 
sentence  thereof  to  read  as  follows:  "TTie 
Institute  shall  make  Interim  reports  to  the 
President  and  to  the  Congress  not  later  than 
December  31.  1976,  and  September  30.  1977, 
and  shall  make  a  final  report  thereto  no  later 
than  September  30.  1978  on  the  result  of  lt.8 
study  conducted  under  this  section.". 


(14)  (A)  In  section  822(a)  by  striking  out 
"one  year  after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this 
Act"  and  In.serting  In  lieu  thereof  "Decem- 
ber 31,  1976": 

(B)  m  section  822(b)  by  striking  out  "one 
year  after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act" 
and  ln.=ertlng  in  lieu  thereof  "six  months 
after  the  completion  of  the  survey  author- 
ized by  subsection  (a) "; 

1 15)  In  section  823 1  2)  by  striklnp  out  "than 
one  year  aft«r  the  effective  date  of  this  Act" 
and  by  In.serting  In  lieu  thereof  "than  Decem- 
ber 31.  1975"; 

1 16i  In  section  824(b)  by  striking  out  "one 
year  after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act" 
and  by  inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "January  31, 
1976"; 

(17)  by  amending  the  first  sentence  of 
section  825(bi  to  read  as  follows.  "The  Sec- 
retary shall  request  each  State  educational 
agency  to  take  the  steps  necessary  to  estab- 
lish and  maintain  appropriate  records  to 
facilitate  the  compilation  of  Information 
specified  in  subsection  (a)  and  to  submit 
such  information  to  him  no  later  than 
June  1,  1976  ': 

(18)  In  section  826(a)  by — 

(A)  Inserting  "of  a  representative  sample 
of  schools"  after  "Investigation  and  study"; 

(B)  striking  out  in  paragraph  d)  "sixty 
days  after  the  enactment  of  this  Act"  and 
inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "July  1,  1975". 

(19)  In  section  826(b)  by  striking  out 
"Within  fifty  days  after  the  enactment  of 
this  Act,  the"  and  ln.sertlng  In  lieu  thereof 
"The",  by  striking  out  "sixty  days  after  the 
date  of  enactment  of  this  Act"  and  by  In- 
serting In  lieu  thereof  "July  1,  1975",  and  by 
striking  out  In  the  second  sentence  "the  date 
of  enactment  of  this  Act"  and  by  Inserting 
In  lieu  thereof  "such  date"; 

(20)  in  section  837  by  Inserting  "of  the 
Higher  Education  Act  of  1965  '  after  "section 
1001(b) (1)":  and 

(21)  In  .section  84S(c)  by  .strUUng  out 
"708(a)"  and  by  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof 
"732(a)"  and  by  striking  out  "continued" 
and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "continue", 
and  In  section  845(f)  by  striking  out 
"310(b)"  and  Inserting  In  Ueu  thereof 
"311(b)  ". 

(b)  Title  I  of  the  Elementary  and  Sec- 
ondary Education  Act  of  1965  Is  amended — 

(1)  in  section  126(b)  by  striking  out 
"clauses  (2).  (5),  (6),  and  (7)  of  section 
103(a),"  and  inserting  In  Ueu  thereof  "sec- 
tions   103(a)(2),   121,    122,   and    123."; 

(2)  In  section  141(a)  (13)  by  striking  out 
"140"  and  Inserting  In  Ueu  thereof  "150"; 

(3)  m  section  141  (a »  (14)  (A)  by  inserting 
"eligible"  after  "children"; 

(4)  In  section  151(g)  by  striking  out  "Jan- 
uary 31,  1975"  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"February  1.  1975  ",  and  by  striking  out  "Jan- 
uary 31"  the  second  time  it  app>ears  and 
Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "February  1"; 

(c)  Section  204(b)  of  the  Elementary  and 
Secondary  Education  Act  of  1966  Is  amended 
by  striking  out  "1973"  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "1978". 

(d)  Title  Vn  of  the  Elementary  and  Sec- 
ondary Education  Act  of  1965  Is  amended— 

(1)  in  section  731(c)  by  striking  out  "No- 
vember 1,  1975"  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof 
"November  1.  1976"  and  by  striking  out  "of 
1977"  and  by  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "Feb- 
ruary 1,  1978": 

(2)  In  section  732(c)  by  striking  out  "No- 
vember 1"  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"March  31"; 

(3 )  In  section  742  by  Inserting  "of  the  Na- 
tional Institute  of  Education"  after  "Direc- 
tor" wherever  that  word  appears 

(e)(1)  Section  403(b)  of  the  Elementary 
and  Secondary  Education  Act  of  1965  Is 
amended  by  inserting  at  the  end  thereof 
the  following  new  paragraph: 

"(5)  During  the  fiscal  year  preceding  the 
first  fiscal  year  for  which  funds  are  appro- 
priated pursuant  to  any  part  of  this  title, 


the  State  educational  agency  may  use  ad- 
nUnlstratlve  funds  av«iiable  to  the  State 
under  any  program  specified  In  section 
401(c)  for  the  ptirpose  of  carrying  out  the 
requirements  of  this  subsection". 

(2)  Section  431 1  a)  (2)  of  the  Elementary 
and  Secondary  Education  Act  of  1965  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "or  private  educa- 
tional organizations" 

if)  The  General  Education  Provisions  Act 
Is  amended — 

(1)  In  section  434(b)  di  (A)  by  adding 
after  the  first  sentence  the  following  new 
sentence  "The  provisions  of  the  preceding 
sentence  shall  also  apply  in  the  case  of  a 
State  or  other  J-orisdictlon  in  which  there  if 
only  one  local  educational  agency  or  In  which 
the  State  educational  agency  is  also  the  only 
local  educational  agency": 

(21  In  section  437(a)  by  striking  out 
"within  sixty  days"  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "within  ninety  days ': 

(3)  in  section  437(b)  by  striking  out  "Oc- 
tober 15"  and  Inserting  In  Ueu  thereof 
"March  31". 

(g)  Section  SlOAib)  (2)  (A)  of  the  Adult 
Education  Act  is  amended  by  striking  out 
"approval"  and  inserting  in  Ueu  thereof 
"approved". 

(h)  Sections  652(b)(3).  652(b)(4),  and 
652(b)(5)  of  the  Education  of  the  Handi- 
capped Act  are  amended  by  striking  out 
"grant  and  contract"  and  inserting  in  Ueu 
thereof  "grant  or  contract". 

(1 )  Section  709(a)  of  the  Emergency  School 
Aid  Act  is  amended  by  inserting  "Assistant" 
before  "Secretary". 

(J)(l)  Section  194(bi  of  the  Vocational 
Education  Act  of  1963  is  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  "Secretary"  and  Inserting  In  lieu 
thereof  "Commissioner". 

(2)  Section  197(a)(2)  of  such  Act  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "to  an  agency"  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "by  an  agency". 

(k)  Section  651(a)  of  the  Education 
Amendments  of  1974  is  amended  to  read  as 
follows: 

"Sec.  651  (a)  Section  301  of  the  National 
Defense  Education  Act  of  1958  Is  amended 
by  striking  out  •1975'  both  times  It  appears 
and  inserting  '1978'  In  Ueu  thereof,  and  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
sentence:  "Notwlthsttrndlng  the  preceding 
two  sentences,  no  funds  are  authorized  to 
be  appropriated  for  obligation  dtu"lng  any 
year  for  which  funds  are  available  for  obU- 
patlon  for  carrying  out  part  B  of  title  IV  of 
the  Elementary  and  Secondary  Education 
Act  of  1965."  ". 

(1)  Section  801  (j)  of  the  Elementary  and 
Secondary  Education  Act  of  1965  is  amended 
by  Inserting  "IV"  after  "title  n.  m.". 

(m)  (1)  Section  103 (a)  of  the  National  De- 
fense Education  Act  of  1958  Is  amended  by 
striking  out  "Puerto  Rico."  after  "such  term 
does  not  include" 

(2)  Section  302(a)  (1)  of  ruch  Act  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  "3  per  centtim"  and 
Inserting  "1  i>er  centum"  In  lieu  thereof 

(3)  Section  1008(A)  of  such  Act  Is  amend- 
ed  by  striking  out   "Puerto  Rico". 

(n)  Section  403(17)  of  the  Act  of  Septem- 
ber 30,  1950  (Public  Law  874.  Eighty-first 
Congress),  is  amended  by  striking  out  "(but 
not  including"  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof 
";  but  at  the  option  of  a  local  educational 
agency,  such  term  need  not  Include":  and 
such  section  is  further  amended  by  striking 
out  "residing  in  nonproject  areas)"  and  In- 
serting In  lieu  thereof  "residing  in  noproject 
areas". 

(o)  Section  125  of  the  Elementary  and  Sec- 
ondary Education  Act  of  1965  Is  amended 
by  striking  out  "State  agency"  both  places  It 
appears  and  Inserting  In  Ueu  thereof  "State" 

(p)  Section  161(1)  of  the  Elementary  and 
Secondary  Education  Act  Is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
sentence:  "In  carrying  out  the  provisions  of 
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this  section,  the  Commissioner  shall  place 
priority  on  assisting  States  and  local  educa- 
tional auencles  to  conduct  evaluations  and 
shall,  only  as  funds  are  available  after  ful- 
tUUng  that  purpose,  seek  to  conduct  any  na- 
tional evaluations  of  the  program  ". 

(q)  Section  406(g)  of  the  General  Educa- 
tion Provisions  Act  is  amended  by  striking 
out  "for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  1977" 
both  times  It  appears  and  by  inserting  In 
lieu  thereof  "for  each  of  the  flscal  years 
ending  prior  to  October  1.  1978". 

(r)(l)  Section  403(a)  (U)  of  the  Elemen- 
tary and  Secondary  Education  Act  of  1965  U 
amended  by  striking  out  the  word  "and"  and 
Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  a  comma  and  by  in- 
serting after  the  word  "agencies  '  a  comma 
and  the  following:  "and  private  schools  In 
such  State". 

12)  Such  section  403(a)  (11)  Is  further 
amended  by  striking  out  "section  421(a)" 
and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "sections  421(a) 
and  431(a)". 

(SI  Section  406(e)  of  the  Elementary  and 
Secondary  Education  Act  of  1965  Is  amended 
by  inserting  after  the  word  "he"  the  follow- 
ing:  "may  waive  such  requirements  and". 

MISCELl^NIOUS    EDOCATION    AMENDMENTS 

Sec.  302.  (a)  Section  443(b)  of  the  General 
Education  Provisions  Act  Is  amended  to  read 
as  follows:  "(b)  Members  of  Presidential 
advisory  councils  shall  continue  to  serve,  re- 
gardless of  any  other  provision  of  law  limit- 
ing their  teroM.  until  the  President  appoints 
other  members  to  fill  their  positions  " 

(b)(1)  Section  403(a)(8)  of  the  Elemen- 
tary and  Secondary  Education  Act  of  1965  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "and"  at  the  end  of 
clause  (B),  by  redesignating  clause  (C)  as 
clause  (D).  and  by  Inserting  after  clause  (B) 
the  following  new  clause: 

"(C)  that  not  more  than  2  per  centum  of 
the  amount  which  such  State  receives  pur- 
suant to  section  401(a)  in  any  flscal  year, 
for  the  purposes  covered  by  eectlon  421(a) 
(3)  (C).  may  be  used  for  purpose*  of  section 
421(a)(3)(C)  (relating  to  guidance  and 
counseling  programs,  projects,  and  leader- 
ship activities),  and". 

(2)  Section  403(a)(8)(A)  of  the  Elemen- 
tary and  Secondary  Education  Act  of  1965  Is 
amended  by  Inserting  "section  421(a)  (3)  (C) 
and"  Immediately  before  "section  431(a) 
(3)"  both  places  It  appears  In  that  section 

(c)  In  section  309  of  the  Adult  Education 
Act  strike  "15  per  centum"  and  Insert  In  lieu 
thereof  "10  per  centum". 

(d)  Section  125  of  the  Elementary  and 
Secondary  Education  Act  of  1965  is  amended 
by  striking  out  "Except  as  provided  In  sec- 
tion 843  of  the  Education  Amendments  of 
1974,  no"  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "No". 

(e)(1)  Section  5(c)(1)  of  the  Act  of  Sep- 
tember 30.  1950  (Public  Law  874,  Elghty-tirst 
Congress),  as  amended  by  the  Education 
Amendments  of  1974.  is  amended  to  read  as 
follows; 

"(1)  He  Bhall  first  allocate  to  each  local 
educational  agency  which  Is  entitled  to  a 
payment  under  section  2  an  amount  equal  to 
100  per  centum  of  the  amount  to  which  It 
la  entitled  as  computed  under  that  section 
for  such  fiscal  year  and  he  shall  further  al- 
locate to  each  local  educational  agency 
which  Is  entitled  to  a  payment  under  section 
3  an  amount  equal  to  25  per  centum  of  the 
amount  to  which  It  Is  entitled  as  computed 
under  section  3(d)    for  such  flscal  year.". 

(2)  Section  5(c)(2)  of  such  Act.  as  so 
amended,  is  amended  (A)  by  striking  out  "; 
and"  at  the  end  of  clause  (F)  and  substitut- 
ing a  period,  and  iB)  by  striking  out  clau.se 
(O). 

(3)  Section  5(c)(3)  of  such  Act.  as  so 
amended,  is  amended  by  striking  out  "sec- 
tions 2.  3.  and  4"  and  substituting  "sections 
3  and  4  '. 

(f)  Section  401  of  the  Elementary  and 
Secondary  Education  Act  of  1965  Is  amended 


by  adding  at  the  end  thereof   the  following 
i.ew  subsection : 

•(d)  There  are  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated for  obligation  by  the  Commissioner 
during  the  flscal  year  o-ndlng  September  30. 
1978.  such  sums  as  may  'oe  necesscry  for  the 
purpose  of  Increasing  the  allotment  under 
section  402(a)  (2)  for  that  year  to  any  State 
to  a  level  of  funding  which  equals  the 
amount  of  funds  received  by  that  State  for 
the  flscal  year  ending  June  30.  1974.  for  pro- 
grams under  title  11,  title  HI.  title  V.  and 
sections  807  and  808  of  this  Act.  and  title  III 
(except  for  section  305)  of  the  National  De- 
fense Education  Act  of  1958.". 

PAPERWORK 

Sec.  303.  Section  406  of  the  General  Ed- 
ucation Provisions  Act  Is  amended  by  adding 
at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new  sub- 
sections : 

"(h)(1)  The  National  Center  for  Education 
Statistics  shall  coordinate  data  collection 
stnd  the  formation  and  issuance  of  applica- 
tions and  all  other  reports  for  all  applicable 
programs  and  for  data  and  Information  re- 
quested by  the  Ofllce  for  Civil  Rights,  In  order 
to  eliminate  excessive  detail  or  redundant 
Information  requests  which  may  be  involved 
In  this  information  gathering.  The  National 
Center  shall  work  with  each  bureau  or  agency 
directly  re.sponslble  for  an  applicable  pro- 
gram, and  with  the  Office  for  ClvU  Rights.  In 
performing  this  task  of  coordination,  and 
shall  require  of  each  bureau  or  agency,  and 
of  the  Office  for  Civil  Rights,  (A)  a  detailed 
Justification  of  how  Information,  once  col- 
lected, win  be  used,  (B)  an  estimate  of  the 
man-hours  required  to  complete  the  request 
In  each  State,  local  educational  agency,  col- 
lege and  university,  and  other  public  agency, 
as  applicable,  and  (C)  the  source  and 
amount  of  funds  which  will  be  provided  or 
are  available  to  cover  the  cost  of  providing 
the  Information  in  each  State.  The  National 
Center  will  make  this  Information  available 
to  the  States,  local  educational  agencies,  col- 
leges and  universities,  and  other  public  agen- 
cies, as  appropriate.  Each  State  or  other 
agency  shall  have  an  opportunity  to  com- 
ment to  the  Administrator  on  each  propHssed 
application,  report  or  data  collection  Instru- 
ment of  the  Education  Division  before  the 
Administrator  approves  the  transmittal  of 
the  request  for  clearance  to  the  Office  of  Man- 
agement and  Budget. 

"(2)  The  National  Center  shall.  Insofar 
as  practicable,  provide  States,  local  educa- 
tional agencies,  colleges  and  universities,  and 
other  public  agencies  with  summaries  of  the 
data  collected  from  such  agencies  or  of  the 
evaluation  conducted  by  such  agencies. 

"(I)  The  National  Center  shall.  Insofar  as 
possible,  develop  a  common  set  of  definitions 
and  terms  In  consultation  with  each  bureau 
or  agency  directly  responsible  for  each  ap- 
plicable program. 

"(J)  The  National  Center  shall,  upon  re- 
quest, provide  the  Committee  on  Education 
and  Labor  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
and  the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Wel- 
fare of  the  Senate,  with  objective  descrip- 
tions of  the  best  manner  in  which  to  formu- 
late pending  legislation  In  order  to  avoid 
redundant  information  requests,  duplicative 
forms,  or  excessive  detail." 

MArNTENANCT  Or  EFFORT 

Sec  304.  (a)  Section  143(c)(2)  of  the 
Elementary  and  Secondary  Education  Act 
of  1985  Is  amended  by  Inserting  '{jer  stu- 
dent" Immediately  after  "combined  flscal 
effort"  each  time  that  term  occurs. 

(b)  Section  307(e)  of  such  Act  Is  amended 
by  Inaenrtlng  "per  student"  after  "flscal  ef- 
fort" each   time   that  term  occurs 

(c)  Section  403(a)  (11)  of  such  Act  le 
amended  by  inserting  'per  student"  after 
"amount"  each  time  that  term  occurs 

(d)  Section  710(a)  (13i  of  the  Emergency 
School  Aid  Act  Is  amended  by  inserting  "per 
student"  after  "fiscal  effort". 


(e)  The  General  Education  Provisions  Act 
is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  of  subpart 
1  of  part  C  thereof  a  new  section  to  read  as 
follows : 

"WAIVBR  OF  MAIJ^TENANCE  OF  EFFORT 
PROVISIONS 

"Sec.  430.  The  Commissioner  may  waiver 
for  one  flscal  year  provisions  under  any  ap- 
plicable program  requiring  mHlntenance  of 
e.lort  by  local  educational  agencies,  if  he 
or  she  determines,  upon  the  application  of 
any  such  agency,  that  very  exceptional  cir- 
cumstances exist  that  year  \\hlch  render  un- 
attainable the  compliance  with  such  pro- 
visions and  that  every  possible  effort  has 
been  made  by  such  agency  to  comply  with 
such  provisions". 

REPEALERS  AND  EXTENSIONS 

Sec.  305.  (a)  Part  B  of  title  X  of  the 
Higher  Education  Act  of  1965  Is  hereby  re- 
pealed. 

(b)  Section  301  of  the  National  Defertse 
Education  Act  is  amended  by  striking  out 
"1977"  and  bv  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof 
"1978' 

effectivr  dates 

Sec.  306.  (a)  Except  for  section  101,  sec- 
tion 104(d),  section  108(a).  section  108(c). 
section  112.  title  11,  and  title  lU.  all  sec- 
tions of  this  Act  shall  be  effective  on  Oc- 
tober  1,   1977. 

(b)  Section  101.  section  104(d).  section 
108(c).  section  112,  and  all  sections  of  title 
n  and  title  ni  (except  sections  302  (d)   and 

e)   thereof)  shall  be  effective  on  the  date  of 
the  enactment  of  this  Act. 

(c)  Section  108(a)  shall  be  effective  dur- 
ing the  period  which  begins  on  the  date 
of  the  enactment  of  this  Act  and  ends  on 
September  30,   1977 

(d)  Section  302(d)  and  secUon  302(e) 
shall  be  effective  as  of  July  1.  1976. 

Mr.  PERKINS  < during  the  reading). 
Mr  Chairman.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  dispense  with  further  reading  of  title 
ni.  that  it  be  printed  in  the  Record,  and 
open  to  amendment  at  any  point. 

The  CHAIRMAN  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ken- 
tucky? 

There  was  no  objection. 

AMENDMFNT  OFFT.REP  by   MR    FORD  OF  MICHIGAN 

Mr  FORD  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  offer  an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  f ollows : 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr  Ford  of  Michi- 
gan Page  190.  Immediately  after  line  3,  In- 
sert the  following: 

(g)  The  fourth  sentence  of  section  403(1) 
(20  U.SC.  344(11  I  of  the  Act  of  September 
30,  1950  (Public  Law  874,  81st  Congress),  la 
amended  by  Inserting  immediately  before 
the  perl(Xl  at  the  end  thereof  the  following 
".  except  that  such  term  shall  include  all  real 
property  owned  by  the  United  States  Postal 
Service  which  la  not  subject  to  any  State  or 
local  real  property  tax"  used  for  the  support 
of  education. 

point  of  order 

Mr  QUIE.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  make  a 
point  of  ordfr  against  tiie  arr.t>n<iinent 

The  CrHAIRM.\N  The  pc!;t!<-:i..i::  from 
Minnesota  will  state  his  poiiit  of  or(Jpr 

Mr.  QUIE.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  make  a 
point  of  order  aeainst  the  amendment 
offered  by  the  gentleman  from  Mlchi- 
pan  'Mr.  Fork'  on  the  grounds  that  It 
Is  not  germane  to  the  bUl  under  con- 
sideration. 

The  gentleman's  amendment  seeks  to 
amend  the  definitions  title  of  impact  aid. 
imblic  Law  874  of  the  81st  Congre-ss.  The 
bill  before  us  contains  only  two  tech- 
nical amendments  t.<)  Impact  aid.  The 
amendment   offered   by    the    Kentleman 
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from  Michigan  seeks  to  make  a  major 
change  in  the  impact  aid  law  by  sub- 
stantially increasing  payments  under 
the  program  The  gentleman  seeks  to  In- 
clude his  amendment  in  title  in,  which 
relat^-s  to  technical  and  miscellaneous 
amendments.  Clearly,  the  amendment 
oflered  by  the  gentleman  is  not  techni- 
cal and  is  substantial  in  nature. 

It  is  my  view  that  the  amendment  is  in 
violation  of  clause  7  of  rule  XVI  of  the 
Rules  of  the  House  of  Representatives. 
I  cite  as  precedent  for  my  position  the 
ruling  of  the  Chair  on  November  29, 
1971.  when  the  Chair  ruled  that  an 
amendment  to  regulate  a  broad  scope  of 
activities  is  not  germane  to  a  proposition 
imposing  restrictions  within  a  limited 
area  of  activities. 

I  would  also  cite  as  a  precedent  the 
ruling  of  tlie  Chair  on  April  28.  1971, 
to  the  effect  that  an  amendment  propos- 
ing changes  in  another  .section  of  a  law 
is  not  germane  to  a  bill  amending  one 
section  of  existing  law  to  accomplish  a 
particular  purpose 

I  would  note  further  tJkt  the  title  of 
the  bill  before  as  is  limitaa  to  vocational 
education  and  NIE  amendments.  The 
other  amendments  in  the  bill  contained 
in  title  m  are  protected  by  House  Reso- 
lution 1 179.  Under  the  bill  now  being  con- 
sidered, however,  that  rule  from  the 
Rules  Committee  dealing  with  germane- 
ness does  not  protect  the  offering  of 
nongermane  amendments  to  the  bill. 

Tlie  amendment  Ls  also  in  violation  of 
clause  5  of  rule  XXI.  relating  to  appro- 
priations since  the  amendment  is  effec- 
tive immediately  and  thereby  affects  al- 
ready appropriated  funds. 

I  urge  the  Chair  to  rule  against  the 
gentleman's  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Does  the  g-entleman 
from  Michigan  'Mr.  Ford)  desire  to  be 
heard  on  the  point  of  order? 

Mr.  FORD  of  Michigan.  Very  briefly. 
Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  Cliairman.  If  we  address  ourselves 
to  page  188  of  the  bill  before  us,  we  will 
find  the  specific  language,  the  reference 
to  the  amendment  of  section  5(c)  <1)  of 
the  act  of  September  30.  1950.  for  which 
shortliand  purposes  is  referred  to  as  Pub- 
lic I^w  874  of  the  81st  Congress.  That  is 
the  impact  aid  law. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Would  the  gentle- 
man from  Michigan  please  speak  up. 
The  Chrtir  cnnnot  hear  the  gentleman 

Mr  FORD  of  Michigan.  Mr  Chairman, 
we  f.nd  that  this  amendment  to  the  al- 
location of  funds  under  Public  Law  874 
of  the  81  st  Congre.ss  deals  with  the  allo- 
cation of  funds.  It  goes  into  three  sec- 
tions of  the  allocation  of  funds  in  that 
act. 

Furthermore.  I  might  mention  that 
all  the  so-called  Elementary  and  Sec- 
ondary Education  Act,  which  is  amended 
by  this  act.  is  a  part  of  title  n  of  Public 
Law  874.  which  was  the  vehicle  by  which 
we  adnjjtrd  the  legislation  We  attached 
It  all  to  the  Elementary  and  Secondary 
Education  Act  and  Its  amendments  are, 
In  fact,  amendments  to  Public  Law  874. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  is  pre- 
pared to  rule 

In  connection  with  the  point  of  order 
the  gentleman   from   Minnesota   makes 
regarding  the  question  of  germaneness, 
CXXII- 846— Part  11 


the  Chair  has  examined  the  amendment 
and  the  legislation  to  which  the  amend- 
ment Is  offered.  Upon  an  examination  of 
title  III,  which  is  a  very  diverse  title  and 
is  open  to  amendment  at  any  point,  that 
title  actually  amends  Pubhc  Law  81-874 
in  two  diverse  respects,  as  indicated  on 
pages  214  to  217  of  the  Ramsey er  rule  In 
the  coninnttee  report,  section  403  of  that 
act  Ls  amended  in  the  bill  on  page  186. 
This  amendment  would  make  a  further 
change  in  that  section  of  the  law. 

Therefore,  on  the  basis  of  germane- 
ness, it  is  the  opinion  of  the  Chair  that 
the  amendment  is  germane;  however, 
with  respect  to  the  point  of  order  that 
the  amendment  violates  clause  5.  rule 
XXI,  It  appears  to  the  Chair,  recalling 
the  debate  on  the  rule  of  yesterday 
where  points  of  order  were  waived 
agaiast  the  committee  amendment,  that 
there  are  in  existence  appropriated  funds 
for  impact  aid  purposes  which  this 
amendment  would  permit  to  be  used  for 
a  new  category  of  recipients.  Since  the 
amendment  permits  a  new  use  of  funds 
already  appropriated,  the  Chair  would 
have  to  hold  that  that  amendment  is  a 
violation  of  clause  5.  rule  XXI  and. 
therefore,  would  sustain  that  portion  of 
the  point  of  order. 

Now.  the  Chair  would  state,  of  course, 
that  we  are  dealing  here  with  a  point  of 
order  dealing  exclusively  with  the  reuse 
c/f  funds  already  appropriated. 

Therefore,  the  Chair  sustains  the  point 
of  order  in  connection  with  clause  5  of 
rule  XXI. 

Mr.  FORD  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  would  like  to  first  say  that  this  is 
one  of  the  most  scholarly  rulings  I  have 
ever  heard,  even  though  it  hurts  me  from 
the  depths  of  my  heart. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  revise  my  amendment  to  make 
applicable  the  appropriations  for  flscal 
year  1977  and  thereafter. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan? 

Mr.  MICSEL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  object. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Objection  is  heard. 

.^re  there  further  amendments  to  title 
III? 

AMENDMEirr    OrFERED    BT    MR.    ESSLEMAN 

Mr.  ESHLEMAN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
offer  an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Eshleman:  On 
page  184,  after  Une  18.  Insert  the  foUowlng 
new  subsection: 

(4)  In  section  440  by  Inserting  "(a)"  Im- 
mediately after  "Sec.  440"  and  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following   new  subsection : 

"(b)  The  extension  of  Federal  funds  to  a 
State  or  local  educational  agency  or  In- 
stitution of  higher  education,  community 
college,  school,  agency  offering  a  preschool 
program  or  other  educational  Institution 
Through  grant,  loan,  contract,  student  as- 
sistance or  any  other  programs  may  not  be 
limited,  deferred  or  terminated  by  the  Sec- 
retary before  according  such  State  or  local 
educational  agency  or  Institution  of  higher 
education  community  college,  school,  agency 
offering  a  preschool  program  or  other  educa- 
tional Institution  the  right  of  due  process  of 
law,  which  shall  Include  a  final  Judgment  of 
non-compliance  with  a  specific  provision  of 
Federal  law  after  a  hearing  before  a  duly 
appointed  administrative  law  Judge  or  a 
Federal  court  of  competent  Jurisdiction,  ex- 


cept that  this  provision  shall  not  apply  to 
part  B  of  Title  IV  of  the  Higher  Education 
Act  of  1965  (30  U.S.C.  1971-82).". 

Mr.  ESHLEMAN  (during  the  read- 
ing) :  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  amendment  be  con- 
sidered as  read  and  printed  in  the 
Record. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ESHLEMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
purpose  of  this  amendment  is  to  elimi- 
nate the  Department  of  Health,  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare,  from  withholding 
funds  from  any  school,  be  it  public  school 
or  college  or  university,  without  a  hear- 
ing, as  they  now  can  do. 

I  would  like  to  read  one  sentence  from 
a  letter  received  today  from  the  National 
School  Boards  Association: 

A  mere  letter  from  DHEW  Indicating  that 
they  have  determined  unilaterally  a  violation 
of  Federal  law  exists  Is  sufficient  to  curtaU 
funds. 

Now.  we  all  have  our  opinion  of  what 
due  process  of  law  is,  and  I  submit  that 
Congress,  by  its  inaction,  has  been  going 
along  with  the  denying  of  due  process 
of  law  to  our  school  districts  and  to  our 
colleges  and  universities.  This  does  not 
take  away  the  penalty  of  withholding 
funds.  HEW  can  still  withhold  funds  if 
school  district  i  is  in  violation,  but  at 
least  .school  district  x  would  be  entitled 
to  a  day  in  court  and  be  entitled  to  a 
hearing 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  urge  adoptiCKi  of  this 
amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  letter  from  the  Na- 
tional School  Boards  Ass(x;iation  follows : 

Mat  n.  1976 
Representative    EtowiN    D    EsHLrMAN, 
t'.S.  House  of  Representatives . 
Rax/burn  House  Office  Building. 
Washington.  DC. 

Dear  Mr.  Eshleman  :  The  National  School 
Boards  Association  enthusiastically  supports 
your  due  process  amendment  and  urges  all 
Members  of  Congress  to  vote  for  same  Th9 
amendment  should  be  viewed  In  Its  proper 
perspjectlve  related  to  the  operations  of  the 
Department  of  Health,  Education  and  Wel- 
fare and  the  manner  In  which  that  Depart- 
ment treats  school  districts. 

Often,  federal  officials  have  dealt  with 
school  systems  in  an  arbitrary  or  callous 
fashion  In  terminating,  limiting  or  placing 
In  hold  federal  funds  desparately  needed  for 
the  education  of  children 

A  mere  letter  from  DHEW'  indicating  that 
they  have  determined  unilaterally  a  viola- 
tion of  federal  law  exists  is  sufficient  to  cur- 
tail funds.  There  need  be  no  independent 
vinblased  hearing  of  the  facts  In  effect, 
school  districts  are  presumed  guilty.  By  way 
of  contrast,  students  are  guaranteed  the 
rights  of  a  due  process  hearing  before  they 
c&n  be  suspended  or  expelled,  and  teachers 
are  guaranteed  a  due  process  hearing  before 
their  employment  can  be  terminated  Justice 
demands  that  school  districts  receive  the 
same  degree  of  fair  treatment. 
Sincerely. 

ArCUST    W     STFIIfKTLBTR. 

Assistant  Ezecutive  Director    Office  of 
Federal  Relations 

Mr  PERJKINS.  Mr.  ChPirman  I  rise  in 
opposition  to  the  amendment 

If  I  read  the  gentleman's  amendment 
correctly,  it  says  that  the  right  to  re- 
ceive fimds  continues  until  a  final  judg- 
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ment  In  oUkt  words,  the  funds  cannot 
be  cut,  off  until  a  final  Judfiment  of  non- 
coriipliariif  with  the  t,pecirtc  piovLsion  of 
Federal  hiw.  alter  a  hearing  before  a  duly 
appointed  administrative  law  judge  or  a 
Federal  court  of  competent  jurisdiction. 

Mr,  Chairman,  my  objection  to  the 
amendment  Ls  that  tills  would  mean  that 
a  .school  district  could  continue  to  receive 
funds  untU  all  appeals  have  been  ex- 
hausted. IncUiding  appeals  to  the  Su- 
preme Court  Thus  could  mean  that  years 
could  elapse  before  HEW  would  be  able 
to  enforce  the  Civil  Rights  Act. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  would  hope  that  the 
gentleman's  amendment  would  be  voted 
down. 

Mr  ESHLEMAN.  Mr.  Ciialrman.  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr  PERKINS  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man fiom  Pennsylvania 

Mr.  ESHLEMAN  Mr  Chalnnan.  I 
would  say  to  the  chairman,  respectfully. 
that  every  school  district  ha.?  access  to 
our  Judicial  system  now.  If  they  and 
their  solicitors  see  fit  to  use  it.  What  this 
would  provide  Is  tliat  the  school  district 
couUi  request  the  use  of  administrative 
law  judges  in  the  HEW.  get  a  hearing 
withm  HEW — at  least  get  a  hearing.  My 
interpretation  of  this  is  that  It  could  be 
done  in  a  matter  of  weeks,  and  It  would 
not  drag  out  in  the  court  system. 

Mr  PEitKlNS  If  I  understand  the 
gentleman  correctly,  the  right  to  receive 
funds  continues  throuKh  not  only  the  ad- 
mmistrative  procedures,  but  also  a  final 
decision  of  any  court.  That  means  in 
the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States. 
.Am  I  correct?  Am  I  correct  in  that  asser- 
tion? 

Mr  ESHLEMAN.  The  terminology  of 
!tu'  amendment  Is  administrative  law 
judge  or  a  court.  It  does  not  say  "and." 

Mr  PERKINS.  That  means  an  appeal 
to  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court  In  otlier 
words,  there  would  be  no  withholding  of 
funds,  and  that  could  last  for  several 
years,  as  much  as  5  years  or  6  years.  I 
know  the  gentleman  does  not  contem- 
plate a  situation  such  as  that,  but  that 
Ls  what  It  could  mean.  That  Ls  the  rea- 
son I  am  opposed  to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  KETCHUM  Mr  Chairman.  I 
move  to  strike  the  last  word,  and  I  rLse 
In  support  of  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chalnnan.  I  congratulate  the  gen- 
tleman for  introducing  this  amendment. 
ThLs  Is  precisely  what  has  caused  me  to 
Introduce  the  provision  where  adminis- 
trative hearings  must  be  held  in  the  dis- 
trict where  the  alleged  offense  has  oc- 
curred This  has  occurred  in  the  county 
of  Kern,  city  of  Bakersfleld.  HEW  has 
alleged  that  the  school  district  Is  In  vio- 
lation of  title  VI  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act. 
Mind  you.  I  said  "alleged." 

Mr.  Chairman,  due  process  here  con- 
sists of  an  administrative  law  Judge  hear- 
ing the  case,  and  in  this  case  It  Is  an 
HiJW  administrative  law  judge,  with 
HEW  attorneys  presenting  the  suit. 

Tl;ey  have  alleged  that  the  Bakersfleld 
City  School  District  Is  not  in  compliance- 
Let  me  sixy  to  the  Members  here  pres- 
ent that  that  hearing  has  been  going  on 
for  6  monUis.  At  the  request  of  the  acting 
general  counsel  of  HEW,  tlie  attorneys 
from  HEW  were  Instructed  by  him  to 
move  for  a  change  of  venue  before  an 
HEW   administrative   law   judge,    for   a 


change  of  venue  to  the  city  of  San  Pran- 
clsco.  at  the  convenience  or  "for  the  con- 
venience" of  the  Government.  "The  con- 
venience of  the  Government. " 

I  asked  the  actmg  general  counsel  why 
The  acting  general   counsel   said,   "We 
have  hearing  rooms  In  San  Francisco. ' 

I  submit  we  have  hearing  rooms  all 
over  the  County  of  Kern  and  in  the  city 
of  Bakersfiield. 

He  said  then  that  it  was  for  the  con- 
venience of  the  administrative  law  judge. 

I  submit  that  the  administrative  law 
Judge's  residence  was  100  miles  south  of 
Los  Angeles  and  they  moved  the  hearing 
to  San  FYanclsco.  some  300  miles  to  the 
north. 

For  whose  convenience?  Only  for  the 
Government,  HEW  and  the  bureaucrats 
who  run  It. 

The  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania,  Mr. 
EsHLEMAN,  makes  an  excellent  case. 

First  of  all.  mind  you,  one  cannot  ap- 
peal any  decision  of  the  adminLstrative 
law  judge,  except  to  that  same  adminis- 
trative law  judge. 

Second,  after  that  so-called  quasl-judl- 
clal  trial  has  been  held,  it  mast  he  sub- 
mitted for  appeal  to  the  Board  of  Com- 
missioners at  HEW,  and  If  the  Board  of 
Commissioners  uphold  the  judgment  of 
the  administrative  law  judge,  then  and 
only  then  does  the  Secretar>'  of  HEW  be- 
come the  judge,  jurj'  and  executioner. 
And  only  ajfter  he  has  made  his  decision 
may  the  school  district  then  resort  to  the 
court  system,  of  which  we  are  all  so 
proud. 

So  I  submit,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  It 
could  take  a  year,  a  year  and  one-half.  2 
years,  and  if  In  the  end  that  school  dis- 
trict has  been  upheld,  they  have  been 
doing  without  their  funding  all  that  time. 

If  that  is  democracy.  It  Is  not  the  way 
I  understand  it. 

Mr.  SIMON.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  move  to 
strike  the  requisite  number  of  words,  and 
I  rise  In  opposition  to  the  amendment 

Mr  Chairman,  we  complain  now  about 
our  courts  being  clogged  with  unneces- 
sary items  and  the  slowness  of  the  courts 
to  act.  If  you  read  this  amendment,  we 
are  talking  about  no  final  action  on  Fed- 
eral assistance  for  preschool  programs, 
grants,  loans,  contracts,  student  assist- 
ance, or  any  other  programs — no  final 
action,  no  termination,  when  there  is  a 
clear  violation,  until  we  have  had  a  hear- 
ing. It  Just  seems  to  me  that  that  does 
not  make  sense. 

Mr.  ESHLEMAN  Mr  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SIMON.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  iMr.  Ushleman  > 

Mr.  ESHLEMAN.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding. 

Mr  Chairman,  would  the  gentleman 
agree  that  a  school  district  or  college  or 
university  has  the  right  to  take  their 
case  to  court  now.  so  to  speak,  if  they 
.so  choose,  and  If  they  so  de.slre  to  spend 
the  money,  they  have  the  ru:ht  now  to 
appeal  a  decision  by  taking  it  to  court? 

Mr.  SIMON.  That  Ls  correct 

Does  the  gentleman  have  any  Idea 
what  percentage  of  the  cases  now  go 
l)efore  the  courts? 

Mr  ESHLEMAN.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield.  It  Is  a  very  small  percentage,  but 
I  have  no  definite  Idea. 


All  this  amendment  would  do  Is  to 
.say  they  are  not  judged  guilty  first  They 
continue  to  get  the  appropriation  imtil 
they  are  found  guilty.  Wiiat  we  do  now, 
HEW  can  take  the  money  away  from 
them  light  away  and  say,  in  effect,  to 
them.  "You  prove  yourself  innocent " 
That  LS  exactly  the  opposite  of  what  we 
do  in  any  other  Judicial  proceeding. 

Mr.  SIMON  11  1  nuiy  rt'.spond  to  tiie 
gentleman.  I  think  the  gentleman  Is  cor- 
rect. It  is  a  very  small  percent.;iKf  now 
that  gets  into  the  Federal  courts  And 
what  the  gentleman  is  doing  in  this 
process.  I  think,  ls  tliat  he  is  putting 
everything  In. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  do  not  see  any  point 
In  that  I  think  that  administratively 
this  would  make  lor  some  real  headarhes 

Mr.  ESHLEMAN.  Mr  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield  one  more  time  ' 

Mr.  SIMON  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Pent\sylvania 

Mr.  ESHLEMAN.  Mr  Chairman,  as  I 
said  in  speaking  on  my  amendment  the 
only  difference  would  be  that  they  can  go 
to  court  with  my  amendment  and  they 
can  go  to  court  without  mv  amendment, 
but  with  my  amendment  th^y  go  to  court 
adjudged  innocent  until  tlieir  day  of 
trial,  while,  with  the  way  HEW  Is  doing 
it  now.  they  are  guilty  from  the  day  they 
get  tlip  money  withheld. 

Mr.  SIMON  Tlie  gentleman  assumes  it 
is  a  very  small  ptrcenUxgc  of  ca.ses  that 
go  to  appeal,  let  us  .say  it  l>  5  percent,  al- 
though my  guess  is  that  it  is  le.ss  than 
that.  But  what  the  gentleman  is  doinc  Is 
adding  another  95  percent  to  that  bur- 
den, and  I  see  no  rea.son  for  doing  Uiat. 

Mr.  KETCHUM.  Mr.  Chairman.  wUl 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SIMON.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  California 

Mr.  KETCHT"M  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

I  think  what  we  are  mLs.slng  here  Is 
that  tliey  camiut  go  to  court.  Tlie  fact  is 
they  cannot  go  to  court  until  after  they 
have  had  an  administrative  law  judge 
hearing,  the  Commissioners  have  heard 
it  and  the  Secretary  of  HEW  ha.s  made 
his  decision.  Then  and  only  then  can  they 
go  to  court.  That  Is  the  first  point. 

No.  2.  they  are  adjudged  guilty  until 
they  have  been  proven  imiocent.  and 
that  is  not  I  submit,  tlie  way  we  conduct 
justice  in  the  United  States,  and  it 
should  not  apply  m  this  case. 

Mr.  SIMON.  Mr  Chairman,  what  the 
gentleman  from  California  'Mr  Ketch- 
UM)  is  suggesting  is  that  there  is 
.something  wrong  with  the  present  pro- 
cedures, and  I  concur  in  that  However, 
what  the  gentleman  Is  sugt-'esting  here 
Is  a  remedy  that  is  out  of  all  proportion 
to  the  problem,  and  it  is  a  remedy  tliat  is 
going  to  be  wor^e  than  the  disease  is 
right  now. 

Mr.  KETCHUM  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the 
gentleman  will  yield  further.  I  would 
liken  this  to  being  accused  of  drunken 
driving  or  reckless  driving  and  havuiR 
the  court  remove  one's  licen.se  before  he 
Is  found  guilty. 

AMENDMENT    OFTERED    BY     MR      DErTT    TO    THE 
AMENDMErrr    OfTEHED    BY     MH      ESHIXMAN 

Mr    DENT   Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer  an 
amendment  to  the  amendment. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 
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Amendment   offered   by   Mr.   Dent   to  the 

amendment  offered  by  Mr  Eshlxman:  In  line 
14  <'<'.  the  amendment,  strike  out  the  follow- 
;;.t  '  or  a  Federal  court  of  competent  Juris- 
diction" 

Mr.  DEN'T  Mr.  Chairman,  as  I  mider- 
stood  the  chairman  of  our  committee,  his 
objection  is  that  tiiis  could  result  in  a 
lonp.  drawn-out  affair  before  the  various 
court'^. 

Ks  tile  law  Ls  written  now.  the  school 
boards  and  others  who  feel  aggrieved 
may  so  to  the  court  immediately,  but  in 
the  meantime  tlieir  funds  have  stopped. 
My  amendment  would  strike  out  "or  a 
Federal  court  of  competent  jurisdiction" 
and  leave  in  the  amendment  the  follow- 
ing words:  "a  final  judgment  of  non- 
compliance with  a  specific  provision  of 
Federal  law  after  a  hearing  before  a 
duly  appointed  administrative  law 
judge."  That  means  tiiat  the  funds  will 
not  be  taken  out  or  .stopped  until  a  com- 
petent, duly  appointed  administrative 
law  judge,  who  is  now  already  within 
HFW.  makes  a  decision. 

If  tlie  law  judge  determines  tliat  there 
is  rea.son  to  stop  the  funds,  the  funds 
are  stopj>ed  at  that  moment;  it  could 
happen  in  1  day  or  2  days,  or  it  could 
be  in  the  morning  or  in  the  afternoon. 
Then  if  the  school  board  feels  aggrieved 
by  that  decision,  the  funds  will  be 
stopped,  but  it  does  not  take  away  from 
them  the  provision  of  law  now  provided 
for  before  the  courts  to  have  the  funds 
restored. 

What  we  are  saying  here  is  that  we 
are  adoptint;  military  law  instead  of  civil 
law 

In  mihtary  law  one  is  ad,iudged  to  be 
guilty  mi  til  he  is  found  innocent;  in  civil 
law  one  is  adjudged  to  be  innocent  until 
he  is  found  guilty. 

The  great  criticism  in  the  United 
States  is  this:  Tliere  Is  a  war  being  waged 
all  over  the  United  States  about  the 
power  of  bureaucratic  government  and 
its  action  setting  aside  the  intent  of  law 
pxs.^.ed  by  the  Congress,  becaase  by  inter- 
pretition  and  regulation,  and  with  the 
power  they  have  and  the  right  of  law, 
they  have  set  aside  definite  law  passed 
by  the  Congress  of  the  United  States. 

We  arc  going  through  an  awfully  ter- 
rible period  at  this  time  with  the  deten- 
tion reform  law.  We  are  having  the  same 
problem  with  the  Mine  Safety  Law  regu- 
latloas,  which  have  wiped  out  what  this 
Congre.s.s  and  other  Congresses  have  in- 
tended to  be  the  intent  of  Congress. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  do  not  believe  that 
any  member  on  the  Committee  on  Edu- 
cation and  Labor  actually  beheved  that 
we  were  giving  a  department  of  Govern- 
ment the  right.  willy-nUly.  only  upon 
their  own  judgment,  only  upon  their  own 
determination,  without  notice  of  what 
the  violation  may  be  under  the  law  as 
it  Is  today  and  which  we  are  trying  to 
amend,  to  stop  the  funds  without  any 
consideration  at  all  of  the  rights  of  the 
school  board  and  its  members. 

Mr  Cliairman.  they  should  have  a 
right  to  appeal.  The  appeal  will  not  be 
long  drawn  out.  If  they  want  It  to  be 
lontj  drawn  out.  it  is  then  because  HEW 
does  not  have  a  case  on  which  to  stand. 

If  they  do  have  a  case,  they  wiL,  of 
course,  take  it  immediately  to  their  com- 
petent Judge,  and  it  will  be  all  over  with. 


Then  the  school  board  will  at  least  have 
had  its  day  in  court.  The  determination 
then  can  be  taken  to  a  court,  as  it  can  be 
under  the  law  today;  but  under  the  law 
today  they  take  the  funds  from  you  first 
£ind  then  say,  "Now  prove  that  you  de- 
serve them.  Prove  that  you  are  justified 
in  your  objection  to  having  the  funds 
lifted  from  you." 

That  was  not  the  intent  of  this  bill  be- 
cause If  it  was,  I  would  not  have  voted 
for  it  in  the  first  place. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  do  not  think  that 
anybody  in  this  room  feels  that  any  bu- 
reaucratic setup  ought  to  have  the  right 
to  set  aside  the  rights  of  anybody  with- 
out some  notification  of  some  charge 
made.  They  do  not  even  have  to  make  a 
charge  against  the  school  board.  Hiey 
can  justify  this  and  say,  'Prom  today  on 
your  funds  are  stopped." 

How  do  they  prove  what  they  are  do- 
ing? They  do  not  know  what  they  are  do- 
ing wrong. 

Mr.  ESHLEMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DENT.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  ESHLEMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

I  realize  tliat  the  gentleman  is  trying 
to  compromise  the  situation,  and  that  Is 
all  right. 

Ls  the  gentleman  sure  that  his  deletion 
would  not  eliminate  the  right  to  judicial 
proceedings  at  all  with  respect  to  any 
school  or  college? 

Mr.  DENT.  No;  I  do  not  think  so  be- 
cause that  is  a  right  under  law  now.  That 
is  not  being  touched.  It  is  inherent.  It  is 
the  law  even  with  respect  to  a  court  of 
equity,  I  think. 

Mr,  KETCHUM.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DENT.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  California. 

Mr.  KETCHUM.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

I  respect  his  expertise  in  this  field. 
However.  I  ask  the  gentleman,  does  it  not 
bother  him  at  all  that  the  administra- 
tive law  judge  comes  from  within  HEW. 
the  attorneys  trying  the  case  come  from 
HEW,  and  there  might  be  a  rather  strong 
suspicion  in  the  minds  of  that  school  dis- 
trict fighting  that  ca.se  that  they  are  tak- 
ing their  instructions  from  HEW? 

I  am  not  alleging  that  they  do.  I  am 
just  saying  that  my  district  feels  that 
way 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Dent) 
has  expired. 

'  By  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Dent  was 
allowed  to  proceed  for  2  additional  min- 
utes, t 

Mr.  DENT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank  the 
gentleman  for  his  observation,  which  I 
think  applies  not  only  to  this  particular 
department  or  bureau,  but  to  other  bu- 
reaus of  Government.  However,  there  Is 
not  anything  else  that  we  can  do  at  this 
point  today  with  this  act  before  us  except 
to  either  take  the  subject  that  way  or  let 
it  go.  whichever  is  worse. 

I  have  to  believe  that  these  law  judges 
are  honest  men  and  will  do  that  which 
the  law  demands  and  will  give  justice 
where  they  can.  I  am  sure  that  If  they 
do  not.  then  this  Hou.se  will  have  a  great- 
er problem  to  resolve  at  some  later  date 


Mr.  EV.ANS  of  Colorado.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  move  to  strike  the  requisite  num- 
ber of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  with  all  due  deference 
to  the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania 
<Mr.  Dent)  I  am  going  to  have  to  dis- 
agree with  his  suggestion. 

I  think  it  is  best  to  stick  with  the  usual 
procedures  we  have:  first  that  one  should 
exhaust  administrative  remedies  and 
then  appeal  to  the  courts. 

I  do  not  think  that  the  funds  of  a 
.school  district  should  be  taken  away  be- 
fore the  appeal  has  been  used  If  desired. 

Under  the  current  situation,  it  is 
really  not  fair:  Everything  is  on  the  side 
of  HEW.  and  it  is  interesting  that  they 
put  the  screws  on  just  before  budget 
lime. 

Mr.  Chairman,  how  can  anyone  nego- 
tiate with  a  regional  oflBce  of  HEW  which 
has  the  power,  and  threatens  and  does 
use  the  power,  to  withhold  funds  from  a 
district  just  before  budget  time?  When 
a  school  district  knows  that  if  it  does  not 
go  along  and  everything  HEW  wants  and 
all  is  not  sweet  peace  and  niceness  with 
this  regional  office,  then  their  budget  is 
just  going  to  be  shot  to  hell. 

If  there  is  a  difference  of  opinion  be- 
tween HEW,  on  the  one  hand,  and  the 
school  district  on  the  other,  let  them  go 
through  administrative  processes  and 
court  appeal  before  penalizing  a  school 
district  by  taking  the  funds  awas". 

So.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  reluctantly  dis- 
agree with  the  distinguished  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Dent)  ,  who 
would  strike  out  the  review  by  the  courts, 
and  I  feel  that  the  amendment  offered  by 
the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  'Mr. 
ESHLEMAN)   is  in  much  better  form. 

Mr.  DENT.  Mr.  Chairman,  would  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  EVANS  of  Colorado.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  DENT.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  would 
prefer  it  to  be  this  way  but  I  am  realistic 
and  practical.  If  it  is  not  contained  in 
the  bill  when  it  passes  here  it  is  not  even 
a  question  before  the  Congress  l)ecause 
I  do  not  think  this  proposition  was 
brought  up  in  the  Senate  at  all,  and  it 
may  not  be,  but,  again,  it  may  be.  Legis- 
latively you  can  never  really  get  the  ulti- 
mate. Legislation  is  a  proposal  and  al- 
ways subject  to  negotiation.  I  would  sug- 
gest that  we  would  be  better  off  adopt- 
ing my  amendment  than  trying  to  take 
the  amendment  offered  by  my  colleague, 
the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  (Mr. 

ESHLEMAN). 

Mr.  EVANS  of  Colorado.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  might  reply  to  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  that  I  have  taken 
lessons  many  times  from  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  who  has  said.  "Let  us 
realize  we  have  to  bargain  in  confer- 
ence." I  would  suggest  that  the  position 
of  the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania 
previously  many  times  on  the  floor  of  the 
House  has  been :  "Let  us  ask  as  much  as 
we  can  in  the  House  because  we  may 
have  to  back  up  in  conference." 

So  I  would  suggest  that  we  do  not 
adopt  the  amendment  offered  by  the 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  (Mr. 
Dent  ) ,  and  Instead  adopt  the  amend- 
ment offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Eshleman.». 
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Mrs  MINK.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move  to 
strike  the  requisite  number  of  words,  ajid 
I  rise  In  opposition  to  the  amendment, 
although  I  can  fully  understand  the 
reasons  for  Its  being  advocated  and  \ts 
general  popularity,  because  I  think  most 
of  us  have  been  confronted  at  one  time 
or  another  with  the  possibility  that  bu- 
reaucrats in  HEW  without  understand- 
ing the  local  situation  or  conditions 
In  a  particular  constituency,  have  issued 
either  threats  or  suggestions  of  limita- 
tions, or  deferral  of  Federal  funds.  I 
think  this  amendment,  however,  goes 
too  far  It  not  only  prescribes  a  total 
prohibition  on  the  termination  of  Fed- 
eral funds  but  it  also  prohibits  the 
SecretaiT  from  temporarily  limiting  or 
deferring  the  Issuance  of  a  grant  upon 
the  finding  of  some  noncompliance.  It 
seems  to  me  that  In  that  regard  this 
amendment  is  woefully  defective.  I 
would  call  my  colleague's  attention  to 
a  section  in  the  Civil  Rights  Act.  sec- 
tion 182,  which  the  Congress  has  en- 
acted, which  has  apparently  worked 
well  thus  far.  It  directs  that  the  Com- 
missioner of  Education  shall  not  defer 
action  or  order  action  deferred  on 
any  application  of  a  local  educational 
agency  except  by  providing  that  agency 
with  60  days  notice  that  some  deferral 
action  or  some  limitation  of  funding  was 
going  to  be  instituted,  and  to  notify 
promptly  that  local  educational  agency 
to  afford  that  agency  an  opportunity  for 
a  hearing  and  to  require  that  that  hear- 
ing make  an  absolute  finding  as  to 
whether  there  has  been  in  fact  compli- 
ance or  noncompliance. 

I  call  the  attention  of  the  House  to 
this  section  to  remind  the  House  that 
the  Congress  has  already  taken  action 
In  an  effort  to  try  to  prevent  arbitrary 
actions  on  the  part  of  the  Secretary  or 
Commissioner  In  cutting  off  funds  to 
local  educational  agencies. 

Mr.  KAZEN.  Mr  Chairman,  wUl  the 
gentlewoman  yield? 

Mrs  MINK  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Texas. 

Mr.  KAZEN.  If  I  understand  the  gen- 
tlewoman from  Hawaii  correctly,  what 
would  be  the  purpose  of  the  amendment 
that  is  nQfw  pending?  If  the  funds  were 
not  beln^wlthheld  by  the  HEW,  there 
would  be  no  reason  for  this  amendment 
being  offered. 

That  means  that  the  law  has  not  been 
followed,  so  why  should  not  the  commit- 
tee accept  the  amendment  offered  by  the 
gentleman? 

Mrs.  MINK  It  Is  precisely  for  that 
purpose  that  I  object  to  this  amendment 
because  It  broadens  the  specifics  of  this 
section,  as  I  just  read,  and  which  Is 
already  law,  and  which  is  a  60-day  re- 
quirement for  notice  and  a  hearing  be- 
fore any  fimd  cutoffs. 

Mr  DENT.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentlewoman  yield' 

Mrs  MINK  No,  I  wlU  not  yield.  I 
would  like  to  explain  my  further  objec- 
tions to  this  amendment.  If  I  can  get 
additional  time  I  will  be  glad  to  yield  to 
the  gentleman. 

Mr.  KAZEN  I  will  ask  that  the  gen- 
tlewomsn  get  additional  time,  but  right 
at  that  point  what  the  gentlewoman  Ls 
saying  Is  that  a  hearing  must  now  be 
held? 


Mrs.  MINK.  Yes,  precisely,  and  that 
does  not  change  one  lota.  Again  I  will  go 
back,  if  the  gentleman  will  permit  me, 
to  flnsh  my  argiiment,  because  title  VI 
of  tlie  Civil  Rights  Act.  which  Ls  very 
clear,  says  that  under  any  such  orders 
terminating  or  refusing  to  grant  or  con- 
tinue assistance  under  any  programs, 
there  must  be  an  opportunity  for  a 
hearing,  and  a  failure  to  comply  wlUi 
such  requirement  shall  nullify  any  such 
orders  to  terminate  or  to  refuse. 

Let  me  read  the  specific  section  Sec- 
tion 603  says: 

Any  department  or  agency  action  taken 
pursuant  to  section  602  shall  be  subject  to 
such  Judicial  review  aa  may  otherwise  be  pro- 
vided by  law  for  similar  action  taken  by  such 
department  or  agency  on  other  grounds.  In 
the  case  of  action,  not  otherwise  subject  to 
Judicial  review,  terminating  or  refusing  to 
grant  or  to  continue  financial  assistance 
upon  a  finding  of  failure  to  comply  with  any 
requirement  Imposed  pursuant  to  section  602. 
any  person  aggrieved  .  .  .  may  obtain  Judi- 
cial review  of  such  action  In  accordance  with 
section  10  of  the  Administrative  Procedure 
Act,  .  .  . 

So  there  Is  complete  protection  in  my 
estimation  of  either  the  local  education 
agency  or  an  individual  who  feels  that  a 
denial  of  a  Federal  grant  or  Federal 
funds  is  in  any  way  not  substantiated  by 
allegations  of  noncompliance  regarding 
the  opportunity  to  have  a  hearing. 

The  CHAmMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentlewoman  has  expired 

•  At  the  request  of  Mr.  Kazen,  and  by 
unanimous  consent.  Mrs.  Mink  was  al- 
lowed to  proceed  for  3  additional  min- 
utes.) 

Mrs.  MINK.  If  I  may  be  permitted  to 
just  explain  this  In  half  a  minute,  tlie 
mischief  of  this  amendment  i.s  t^o  say  that 
the  Secretary  may  neither  limit  nor  con- 
fine the  granting  of  an  application  or 
granting  of  funds  under  any  of  the  pro- 
grams established  by  Federal  law  until 
there  has  been  a  fin.ol  judgment.  The  cur- 
rent law  says  in  60  days  there  shall  be 
a  hesirlng  and  a  finding  The  matter  can 
be  concluded  with  great  simplicity  and 
expeditiously.  If  this  amendment  were  to 
follow.  It  would  suggest  that  everv  agency 
should  Interminably  extend  judicial  re- 
view, go  to  every  length  to  seek  judicial 
appeals  and  judicial  review  at  ever>'  seg- 
ment of  the  way,  because  by  doing  so.  if 
this  amendment  should  carry.  It  would 
mean  that  they  would  continue  to  re- 
ceive tlie  funds,  and  It  makes  no  provi- 
sion whatsoever  as  to  tiiat  final  moment 
when  a  judgment  should  be  made  aRainst 
the  agency  a.s  to  how  these  funds  are 
going  to  be  returned  They  could  well 
continue  for  1.  2.  or  3  years  over  judicial 
action  The  agencies  or  school  dl.strlrt.s 
would  be  absolutely  confounded  In  trylnK 
to  find  a  method  to  return  these  funds 
which  they  would  have  b<;'en  receiving 
under  the  basis  of  this  amendment. 

Therefore.  I  think  that  although  it 
seeks  to  try  to  assist  the  agency.  It  Ls  go- 
ing to  do  far  more  mischief  than  has 
been  contemplated. 

Mr  KAZEN  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
trentlewnman  yield?  * 

Mrs.  MINK  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Texas 

Mr  KAZEN.  I  thank  the  gentlewoman 
for  yielding. 

Regarding  the  bottom  line.  I  would  like 


to  know  if  In  the  gentlewoman's  opinion 
tlicre  will  always  have  to  be  a  hearing 
before  money  Is  witliheld? 

Mrs.  MINK  Yes.  The  current  law 
requires  it 

Mr.  KAZEN.  If  it  should  turn  out  that 
the  gentlewoman  Ls  mistaken  and  tliat  a 
hearing  Ls  not  mandat«r>-.  then  would 
she  be  In  favor  of  thLs  amendment:' 

Mrs.  MINK.  Then  that  action  of  the 
commLssioner  or  the  SecreLa,r>-  would  be 
entirely  unlawful  and  Illegal,  because  the 
law  now  requires  it. 

Mr.  KAZEN  Can  some  action  be 
brought  against  him? 

Mrs.  MINK  Yes.  In  my  view,  sec- 
tion 182  would  pennlt  It. 

May  I  just  make  one  final  comment. 
In  the  bill  we  are  to  take  up  next,  the 
Higher  Education  bill,  there  Ls  a  specific 
provision  with  reference  to  the  Student 
Aid  program,  because  it  L5  a  unique  pro- 
gram. We  cannot  continue  to  fund 
student  aid  or  student  assLstance  loans  if 
there  is  a  violation  of  the  law.  so  we  have 
a  section  here  calling  for  the  limitation 
of  assLstance  and  termination  of  the.se 
loans. 

No  period  of  suspension  under  this  sec- 
tion shall  exceed  60  days.  I  submit  that 
that  language  was  selected  for  the 
higher  education  bill  not  arbitrarily  but 
because  that  is  precisely  the  language 
which  Is  under  section  182 

I  a.sk  the  House  to  vote  down  thii 
amendment. 

The  CILAIHMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentlewomtm  from  Hawaii  has  expired 

(On  request  of  Mr.  Dent,  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  Mrs.  Mink  wa.s 
allowed  to  proceed  for  1  additional 
minute.' 

Mr.  DENT  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentlewoman  yield? 

Mrs.  MINK  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  DENT  Mr.  Chairman,  if  I  under- 
stand the  section  the  gentlewoman  read. 
If  she  will  rpi.d  it  again  .she  will  find  it 
Is  upon  application  that  they  will  be  held 
up.  It  Is  upon  application,  not  after  ii 
is  approved  and  enforced.  It  is  the  .stop- 
ping of  funds  after  they  are  In  force 
that  we  are  trying  to  get  at  It  is  upoi. 
application  or  request  that  they  can  be 
held  up  What  they  are  doing  now  all 
over  the  country,  wherever  they  want  to 
and  feel  they  ought  to.  Ls  that  they  are 
stopping  funds  that  are  already  in  force 
and  in  action  without  any  kind  of  ap- 
peal. What  we  are  asking  is  tliat  a  com- 
petent administrative  law  .ludge  within 
their  own  judgment  be  able  to  receive 
at  least  an  appeal  and  give  a  judgment. 
From  then  on  tliey  can  stop  If  he  rules 
against  them.  The  gentlewoman  is  .^^ay- 
mg  no  school  board  has  an  opportu- 
nity t-o  appeal  a  decision  which  arbitrar- 
ily takes  away  and  stops  their  funds 

Mr.  QUIE  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move  to 
strike  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  as  I  have  listened  to 
this  dLscus.'^lon  of  the  Kshlcman  funend- 
ment  It  seemed  to  me  thf  question  raised 
by  the  gentleman  from  Kentucky  'Mr 
Perkins*  that  this  may  be  carried  on  for 
a  long  time  on  appeal,  was  removed  by 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania  <Mr  Dent'  that 
It  be  limited  to  an  administrative  law 
judge  that  is  somebody  hired  by  HEW. 
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If  they  are  going  to  delay  it  that  Is 
their  business,  but  their  own  personnel 
ought  to  get  cranked  up  now  and  make  a 
detennlnation. 

It  seems  to  me  that  this  money  is  not 
;i;>propnated  for  the  use  of  some  admin - 
i.--trator  who  Is  making  off  with  the 
money.  This  money  we  are  talking  about 
IS  money  for  the  schoolchildren  to  be 
used  for  their  education.  When  we  deny 
the  money  for  that  use.  and  that  may  be 
fairly  judged  by  HEW.  it  seems  to  me 
they  ought  under  the  law  to  have  a 
chance  to  bring  this  before  the  admln- 
;.-trative  law  judge  and  he  can  make  a 
determination.  Maybe  they  can  cut  off 
the  money  after  he  make.s  a  determina- 
tion, but  at  least  with  the  Dent  amend- 
ment I  do  not  sec  how  anybody  can  be 
oppo.sed  to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  ESHLEMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr  QUIE  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  ESHLEMAN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
would  like  to  point  out  to  the  gentle- 
woman from  Hawaii  that  the  gentle- 
woman's main  point  was  that  we  have 
an  expeditious  manner  now,  60  days  and 
soon. 

Well,  It  Ls  expeditious  because  we  do 
not  grant  the  due  process.  We  do  not 
grant  to  school  districts,  we  do  not  grant 
to  colleges  and  imlversities  full  due  proc- 
ess. 

I  do  not  mean  to  be  corny,  but  some- 
one wltli  a  criminal  charge  apamst  him, 
we  grant  him  the  full  due  process:  but 
along  comes  a  college  or  university  In 
one  of  our  school  districts  and  we  say, 
"You  only  get  a  partial  due  process.  We 
are  not  going  to  give  you  a  complete 
due  process." 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
pe:itleman  yield? 

Mr.  QUIE.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Kentucky 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr  Chairman,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  debate  on 
this  title  .".nd  all  amendments  thereto 
close  at  4:45 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Kentucky? 

Mr.  QUIE.  Mr.  Chairman,  reserving 
the  rlpht  to  object,  I  do  not  mind  closing 
off  debate  as  soon  as  the  gentleman 
wants  to,  but  I  think  we  ought  to  pro- 
tect .some  of  the  Members  here.  Tlie  gen- 
tleman from  Michigan  'Mr.  Fohd'  .  I  be- 
lieve, has  an  amendment  prepared  now 
so  as  not  to  be  subject  to  a  point  of  order. 
The  gentleman  still  wants  to  propose 
the  amendment,  and  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  <Mr  Esuleman  i  also 
has  an   amendment. 

Could  we  limit  the  time  on  carh  one? 

Mr.  PERKINS  Mr  Chairman,  would 
the  gentleman  from  Minnesota  agree  to 
5  minutes  for  each  one? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Let  the  Chair  ask  the 
gentleman  from  Kentucky,  will  the  gen- 
tleman from  Kentucky  restate  the  unan- 
imous consent  request? 

Mr  PERKINS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask 
unanimous  con.sent  that  all  debate  on 
this  amendment  and  amendments  there- 
to close  within  ,5  minutes. 

The  CHAIRMAN  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Kentucky? 


Mr.  KETCHUM.  Resenung  the  right  to 
object.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  to  be  ab- 
.solutely  sure  I  understand.  The  gentle- 
man wishes  to  close  debate  on  the 
amendment  in  5  minutes? 

Mr.  PERKINS.  On  this  particular 
amendment  to  the  amendment  and  the 
amendment  within  5  minutes,  because 
it  has  been  thoroughly  debated. 

Tlie  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ken- 
tucky^ 

Mr.  KETCHUM.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
object. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Objection  is  heard. 

M'  >TION    OFFERED    BY    MR.    PERKINS 

Mr  PERKINS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
that  all  debate  on  this  amendment  and 
all  amendments  thereto  close  in  5 
minutes. 

I  .^R:.I.^Mr^"T.^RY   inqciry 

Mr.  DENT  Mr.  Chairman,  a  parlia- 
mentary Inquiry. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  will 
.  tale  the  parliamentary  inquiry. 

Mr.  DENT.  Mr.  Chairman,  what  if 
there  is  another  amendment  to  this 
amendment  that  comes  up? 

Mr  PERKINS.  Mr.  Chairman,  that 
could  come  up  later. 

Mr.  DENT  Then  it  cannot  be  brought 
up. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  In  response  to  the 
parliainenUtiT  inquiry  the  amendment 
Could  be  offered  but  not  debated.  The 
question  is  on  the  motion  offered  by  tlie 
gentleman  from  Kentucky. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

Tlie  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  will  state 
that  all  Members  standing  at  the  time 
the  motion  was  made  will  be  recognized 
lor  about  I  mmute  each. 

The  Cha:r  now  recognizes  the  gentle- 
man from  California  (Mr.  Ketchum)  . 

Mr.  KETCHUM.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
know  that  the  gentleman  from  Pennsyl- 
vania (Mr.  Dent  I  is  making  an  honest 
attempt  to  compromise.  I  would  only 
state  we  are  talking  about  an  admin- 
istrative law  judge,  not  due  process 
through  the  courts. 

I  really  believe  the  amendment  of  the 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  <Mr. 
ESHLEMAN  I  should  be  passed  as  it  is. 
When  tliis  occurs  in  our  districts,  we 
will  be  back  wishing  we  passed  this 
amendment. 

Mr.  BLANCH.ARD.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
tlie  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  KETCHUM.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Michigan. 

Mr.  BLANCHARD.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
simply  say  that  I  happen  to  agree  with 
the  gentleman.  ThL";  has.  in  fact,  oc- 
curred in  the  Femdale.  Mich  .  school  dis- 
trict. If  anybody  wonders  what  goes  on 
and  how  much  they  can  cut  funds  from 
thi.-  without  a  court  adjudication,  they 
should  talk  to  me  about  the  Ferndale 
situation.  Femdale  ha^  had  funds  cut  off 
6  years  ago. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recognizes 
the  gentlewoman  from  New  Jersey  'Mrs. 

FeN^^'ICK  I  . 

Mrs.  FENWICK.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
would  not  rise  In  support  of  any  amend- 
ment that  weakens  the  ClvU  Rights  Act. 
We  fought  hard  for  It:  but  what  I  have 
to  know  Ifl  who  hears  the  cases  now,  un- 


der the  section  that  was  cited  by  the 
gentlewoman  from  Hawaii? 

Are  the  funds  to  the  school  district 
held  up  during  those  60  days  until  that 
hearing  has  been  completed,  or  are  they 
not  held  up?  WUl  the  gentlewoman  from 
Hawaii  tell  me  that? 

Mrs.  MINK.  As  tax  as  I  know,  this  sec- 
tion has  been  used  with  reference  to 
the 

Mrs.  FENWICK.  Are  the  funds  held  up 
or  not? 

Mrs.  MINK  (continuing). — The  race 
issue  under  the  ClvU  Rights  Act.  This 
has  not  been  used. 

Mrs.  FENWICK.  Are  they  held  up  or 
are  they  not? 

Mrs.  MINK.  Yes. 

Mrs.  FENWICK  That  is  wrong.  Before 
the  decision  is  made,  fimds  shoiUd  not 
be  held  up. 

Mrs.  MINK.  They  are  deferred. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentlewoman  from  New  York 
'Ms.  Abzug>  . 

Ms.  ABZUG.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  in 
opposition  to  the  Eshleman  amendment, 
as  amended  by  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania  'Mr.  Dent/.  I  think  cue 
process  rights  of  institutions  are  already 
guaranteed  under  title  VI  of  the  Civil 
Rights  Act,  title  U'  of  the  Education 
Amendments  of  1972,  and  Executive 
Order  11246.  What  troubles  me  about 
this  amendment  is  that  if.  indeed,  there 
are  instances  institutioris  publicly  an- 
nounce that  they  will  not  comply  with 
the  law.  under  this  amendment  the 
hearing  process  would  have  to  be  fol- 
lowed and  the  money  probably  spent  be- 
fore a  decision  is  rendered,  even  though 
both  sides  would  concede  noncompliance 
by  the  Institution 

This  amendment  would  also  preclude 
the  imposition  of  any  conditions  of  eli- 
gibility prior  to  the  award  of  a  Federal 
grant  or  contract  All  other  Federal  con- 
tractors or  grantees  must  meet  condi- 
tions of  eligibility  before  funds  are 
awarded.  This  would  establish  an  un- 
justifiable exemption  for  educational  in- 
stitutions. Although  HEW  could  hold  a 
subsequent  hearing  to  terminate  a  grant, 
no  application  for  funds  could  be  de- 
ferred, even  if  the  applicant  was  clearly 
violating  the  law 

The  due  process  rights  of  the  insti- 
tutions are  already  protected  The  real 
effect  of  this  amendment  would  be  to 
delay  and  postpone  enforcement  of  the 
law  and  the  achievement  of  equal  edu- 
cational opportunities  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  vote  against  this  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania 
'Mr.  Dent  I  . 

Mr.  DENT.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  decision 
IS  very  simple.  We  either  vote  to  give 
them  an  appeal — it  is  as  simple  as  that — 
or  we  say  no.  Tliat  is  all  there  is  to  it. 
If  that  is  all  we  want,  all  the  explana- 
tions made  of  the  rights  to  judicial  re- 
view and  as  to  an  appeal  cannot  help 
people  on  an  application  before  the 
award.  Once  the  award  is  made  and  it 
Is  taken  from  them,  we  will  have  schools 
that  are  without  an  award  for  a  year 
and  a  half,  and  who  go  through  judicial 
review.  Let  us  at  Ipast  hear  their  story. 
Tlie   CHAIRMAN.   The   Chair   recog- 
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nlzes  the  gentleman  from  Kentucky  (Mr, 
PERKiwst   to  close  debate 

Mr.  PERKINS  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
back  my  lime. 

The  CHAIRMAN  The  question  Is  on 
the  amendment  affered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Penn.sylvania  <Mr.  Dent)  to  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania   (Mr    Eshi.kman>. 

The  amendment  to  the  amendment 
was  agreed  It) 

Tlie  CHAIRMAN  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  tlie  gentleman 
from  Peniusylvania  (Mr.  Eshlebiani,  as 
amended. 

The  question  was  taken,  and  on  a  di- 
vision (demanded  by  Mr  Perkins i  there 
were — a'.es  45.   noes  15. 

So  Uie  amendment,  as  amended,  was 
agreed  to 

AMENDMENT    Or>  ERTD    BY     MR      ZUCll 

Mr.  ESCH.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  offer  an 
amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Esch:  Patje 
178.  after  line  2,  Insert: 

(3)  Jn  section  203(b)  by  Inserting  a  period 
after  "dual  school  systems"  and  striking  out 
the  remainder  of  the  sentence. 

And  renumber  the  remaining  clatues  of 
section  301(a)  accordingly. 

Mr.  ESCH.  Mr.  Chairman,  this  amend- 
ment strikes  from  title  II  of  the  Educa- 
tion Amendments  of  1974 — commonly  re- 
ferred to  as  the  Esch  amendment — the 
so-called  Scott-Mansfield  language 
which  sought  to  modify  the  Impact  of 
the  House  action  to  limit  court-ordered 
busing  in  desegregation  cases  to  the 
"nearest  or  next  nearest"  appropriate 
school  to  a  child's  place  of  residence. 

That  language— which  many  of  us  at 
the  time  thought  harmless  because  It 
simply  states  that  there  Is  no  intention 
to  interfere  with  the  enforcement  of 
rights  under  the  5th  or  14th  amendments 
to  the  Constitution — was  utilized  by  the 
Sixth  US  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals  to 
avoid  passing  upon  the  constitutionality 
of  the  basing  limitations  we  had  Imposed, 
and  to  avoid  even  applying  those  limita- 
tions. 

Thus  the  entire  issue  of  whether  the 
Congress  may  constitutionally  limit  the 
use  of  an  equitable  remedy  which  it  finds 
odious— as  it  did  in  limiting  the  use  by 
courts  of  injunctions  in  labor-manage- 
ment disputes  through  the  Norrls-La- 
Guardia  Act — was  entirely  avoided. 
Worse,  the  express  intent  of  the  Con- 
gress to  limit  busing  was  entirely  ignored. 

By  removing  this  language  through 
the  adoption  of  my  amendment,  we 
shall  be  reasserting  our  Intention  to  limit 
forced  racial  busing  of  schoolchildren. 
We  shall  also  be  eliminating  any  loophole 
by  which  the  courts  can  escape  passing 
upon  the  fundamental  constitutional  is- 
.lue  which  deserves  to  be  decided 

It  is  time  once  and  for  all  that  this 
country  put  the  Issue  of  busing  behind  us 
and  move  on  to  our  real  responsibility 
and  that  Is  giving  our  children  a  proper 
education.  The  1954  Brown  decision  stat- 
ing that  we  should  desegregate  schools 
hius  l)een  subverted  by  the  courts  and  by 
tlie  bureaucrats  who  suggest  that  we  can 
only  have  effective  quality  education  in 
arbitrarily  bused,  quota-controlled 
schooLs,  As  one  who  has  fought  for  ef- 


fective education  and  against  the  busing 
concept,  let  me  state  my  views  to  you. 

First,  I  believe  In  the  riK'ht  of  every 
child  In  our  Nation,  regardless  of  race, 
to  receive  the  l^eneflts  of  a  quality  educa- 
tion Second.  I  do  not  believe  in  busing 
of  schoolchildren  to  achieve  racial  bal- 
ance. It  Is  neither  good  educational  pol- 
icy nor  Kood  social  policy.  Third.  I  believe 
that  Congress  must  continue  to  give 
clear  guidance  to  the  courts  that  busing 
children  to  achieve  racial  balance  is  con- 
trary to  national  policy. 

Every  American  of  good  will  believes  In 
the  right  of  all  our  2.1  million  .students  in 
the  elementary  and  secondary  .schools 
to  a  decent  education  which  will  prepare 
them  to  lead  fulfilling  and  reasonable 
lives  as  members  of  our  society.  I  am 
wholly  convinced  that  those  who  oppose 
biLslng  do  not  do  so  on  a  basis  of  racism. 
The  fact  that  they  support  equal  educa- 
tional opportunities  and  work  for  the  Im- 
provement of  the  rx)or  schools  belies  that 
charge.  They  believe,  quite  simply  and 
quite  correctly,  that  it  is  absurd  to  bus  a 
student  from  a  good  school  to  a  poor  one. 
Such  busing  adds  a  monumental,  totally 
unnecessary  and  unproductive  exjiense  to 
school  budgets  when  the  funds  could  and 
should  be  used  for  Improving  the  schools. 
The  sociologists  and  educators  agree  the 
most  effective  elementary  and  secondary 
education  occurs  when  the  fam^Ily — the 
parents  are  Involved  in  the  educational 
process.  How  then  can  the  courts  con- 
tinue to  be  blind  and  issue  conflicting 
arbitrary  actions  spending  millions  of 
dollars  for  buses  rather  than  for  im- 
proved educational  process? 

The  busing  of  schoolchildren  to 
achieve  racial  balance  in  our  schools  Is 
not  a  viable  solution  to  the  complex  social 
and  educational  problems  facing  our  Na- 
tion Numerous  analytical  and  scientific 
studies  have  fully  demonstrated  that 
busing  does  not.  In  and  of  Itself,  improve 
education  for  disadvantaged  students  or 
racial  minorities. 

The  neighborhood  school  is  an  ex- 
tremely valuable  asset.  The  school  should 
be  an  Integral  part  of  community  life. 
Many  parents  have  made  their  choice  of 
housing  based  on  the  location  of  good 
sch(X)l  systems.  The  continuity  and  secu- 
rity offered  by  a  neighborhood  school  can 
greatly  strengthen  the  ability  of  a  child 
to  learn  and  to  relate  to  the  community 
as  a  whole. 

There  are.  certainly.  Inferior  schools  In 
the  Nation  which  do  not  offer  their  stu- 
dents a  quality  education.  The  answer  to 
thLs  problem,  however.  Is  not  to  lower 
the  quality  of  the  good  systems,  but  to 
raise  the  quality  of  the  poor  ones. 

The  nonviolent  manner  with  which  the 
citizens  of  Detroit  reacted  to  the  Imposed 
busing  order  Is  a  tribute  to  them  But 
In  no  way  should  be  Interpreted  that  the 
order  was  a  correct  one  either  on  a  social 
or  educational  perspective  The  parents 
put  the  safety  of  their  children  foremost 
and  they  are  to  be  complimented  for  it. 
The  future  will  verify,  however,  that  the 
schoolchildren  will  not  receive  a  better 
education. 

The  30  hours  spent  in  a  classroom 
away  from  a  problem  neighborhood  will 
not  substitute  for  the  hours  spent  when 


that  child  returns  to  the  neglected 
neighborhood. 

Through  the  Esch  amendment  HEW 
has  h)eKnn  to  change  their  attitude  to- 
ward court-ordered  basing.  President 
Ford's  emphasis  in  .supporting  the  Esch 
amendment  is  reflective  in  the  changed 
attitude  of  Uie  bureaucracy.  The  Esch 
amendment  reinforces  the  concept  of  the 
belief  of  neighborhood  schools  and  that 
we  should  move  ahead  to  Improve  educa- 
tion by  other  means  than  basing.  The 
more  recent  limitation  on  the  Health- 
Education  appropriations  bill  reinforcee 
that  concept  and  means  that  the  HEW 
Department  can  no  lon^-'cr  enforce  arbi- 
trary quota  systems. 

What  we  mu."!t  do  now  is  to  clearly 
indicate  to  tlie  court.s  the  need  to  apply 
with  full  vigor  tlie  intent  of  the  Esch 
amendment 

Mr  PERKINS  Mr  Chairman,  I  ask 
unanimoas  consent  that  all  debate  on 
this  amendment  and  all  amendments  to 
this  section  close  at  10  minutes  of  5. 

The  CHAIRMAN  Tiie  unanimoas  con- 
sent request  of  the  Rentleman  goes  to 
title   III   and   all   amendments   thereto? 

Mr   PERKINS    Yes,  Mr   Chairman 

The  CHAIRMAN  Is  Uiere  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Kentucky? 

Mr.  FORD  of  Michigan  Mr  Chair- 
man, reserving  the  right  to  object.  I  am 
not  sure  I  understood  the  unanimous- 
consent  request  of  the  gentleman 

Is  it  the  gentleman's  request  that  all 
debate  close  on  this  amendment  thereto, 
or  the  entire  title? 

The  CHAIRMAN  WIU  the  gentleman 
restate  his  unanimous-consent  request. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  ask 
unanimous  con.sent  that  all  debate  on 
title  in  and  all  amendments  thereto 
close  at  10  minutes  of  5 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Ls  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ken- 
tucky? 

Mr.  FORD  of  Michigan  Mr.  Chair- 
man, reserving  the  right  to  object,  am 
I  correct  in  my  understanding  that  there 
are  only  two  amendments  left? 

Mr.  CONIJ^N  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the 
gentleman  will  yield,  I  have  two  amend- 
ments to  offer. 

The  CHAIRMAN,  Ls  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ken- 
tucky? 

Mr  FORD  of  Michigan,  Mr  Chair- 
man, I  object 

The  CHMRMAN   Objection  is  heard 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
that  all  debate  on  title  III  and  all 
amendments  thereto  close  at  4  50  p.m 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Members  standing 
at  the  time  the  motion  was  made  will 
each  be  recognized  for  approxunately  a 
minute  and  a  quarter. 

PARI  lAMITNTASy     INat'IRY 

Mr.  QUIE,  Mr  Chairmun,  I  have  a 
parliamentary  inquiry 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  will 
state  it, 

Mr  QUIE  Mr  Chairman,  would  it  be 
In  order  for  a  Member  to  divide  hLs  min- 
ute and  a  quarter  into  part'^  if  he  wl.shes 
to  speak  on  more  than  one  amendment? 

The     CHAIRM.\N.     The     gentleman 
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might  make  that  request  by  imanimous 
consent. 

By  unanimous  consent,  Messrs. 
Michel,  Armstrong,  Abdnor,  and  Hage- 
DORN  yielded  their  time  to  Mr.  Conlan.) 
'  By  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  O'Hara 
yielded  his  time  to  Mr  Ford  of  Mlchi- 
^r.'in  i 

The  CTI.AIRMAN  The  Chair  wishes  to 
iiiTuire.  how  many  Members  on  the  list 
wish  to  speak  on  the  Esch  amendment? 
Mr  PERKINS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  In- 
u-nd  to  speak  on  the  E.sch  amendment. 
Ms  ABZUG.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  Intend 
also  to  speak  on  the  E.sch  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentlewoman  from  New  York 
I  Ms.  Abzuc) 

Ms.  ABZUG  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  In 
opposition  to  the  E.sch  amendment. 

I  know  that  there  are  lots  of  differences 
of  opinion  as  to  how  one  achieves  a  qual- 
ity education  Basing  is  certainly  not  in- 
tended as  a  remedy  We  have  argued  this 
i.s.sue  over  and  over. 

What  it  is  suggested  that  we  do  Indi- 
rectly here  by  the  Esch  amendment  is  to 
nullify  the  authority  of  the  United  States 
to  enforce  effectively  the  5th  and  14th 
amendments  of  the  Constitution  as  inter- 
preted in  Brow^n  against  Board  of  Educa- 
tion. I  think  this  is  counterproductive 
to  whatever  the  gentleman  from  Michi- 
gan (Mr  Esch  I  feels  in  his  view  he 
wishes  to  accomplish,  as  well  as  to  those 
who  may  differ  with  him. 

The  Supreme  Court  has  made  its  deci- 
sion on  tliis  subject  and  has  reaffirmed 
its  constitutional  commitment  to  end 
school  segregation.  Basing;  is  only  one 
of  many  court-approved  tools  for  pro- 
tecting the  equal  rights  of  our  .schoolchil- 
dren provided  under  the  5th  and  the  14th 
amendments  I  do  not  think  that  a  .sim- 
ple amendment  to  a  statute  will  accom- 
plLsh  what  the  gentleman  would  perhaps 
like  to  do  in  lieu  of  providing  a  constitu- 
tional amendment. 

Obviously,  any  action  that  wc  take 
here  in  our  legislation  can  in  no  way 
dlminLsh  the  authority  of  the  courts  of 
the  United  States  to  enforce  the  5th  and 
the  14th  amendment.*^  Diminution  of  the 
authority  of  the  Federal  courts  to  en- 
force the  Constitution  can  only  be  ac- 
complished by  an  amendment  to  the  Con- 
stitution. This  is  an  attempt  to  cir- 
cumvent the  constitutional  amendment 
process  and  should  be  defeated. 

The  CHAIRMAN  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Kentucky  (Mr. 
Perkins) . 

Mr.  PERKINS  Mr  Chairman,  I  want 
to  reiterate  what  the  gentlewoman  from 
New  York  iMs  Abzug  >  stated  and  spoke 
in  opposition  to  the  E:sch  amendment. 

The  Congress  has  no  constitutional 
right  to  restrict  the  Federal  courts  in 
carrying  out  the  Constitution;  and 
therefore,  tliLs  language  is  needed  to 
show  that  the  Congress  is  not  trying  to 
do  anytiung  unconstitutional. 

Furthermore.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the 
amendment  Is  adoptod.  it  will  cause  dis- 
ruption in  thoasands  and  thoasands  of 
school  districts  throughout  the  country 
which  have  adjusted  their  school  assign- 
ments under  court  order. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  would  be  my  hope 
that  the  amendment  will  be  defeated 


The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Illinois  (Mr. 
Simon)  . 

Mr.  SIMON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  In 
opposition  to  the  amendment. 

I  think  one  of  the  simple  realities  that 
we  have  not  faced  Is  that  there  are  com- 
munities around  this  Nation  in  which 
they  are  busing  and  busing  successfully. 
One  Is  the  community  where  I  live. 

In  fact,  Mr.  Chairman,  the  Esch 
amendment  does  not  do  one  single  thing. 
It  takes  away  no  authority  from  the 
courts.  It  does  nothing.  I  think  we  ought 
to  recognize  that  It  gives  hope  to  people 
where  hope  should  not  be  given.  It  raises 
an  emotional  Issue  where  I  do  not  think 
it  should  be  raised,  and  I  think  we  would 
be  wise  in  defeating  the  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes   the    gentleman    from    California 

<  Mr.  ROTJSSELOT ) . 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
In  support  of  the  Elsch  amendment  be- 
cause I  think  the  Esch  amendment  elimi- 
nates the  confusion  that  was  created  by 
this  Congress  as  a  resiilt  of  the  way  In 
which  we  wrote  this  language.  Therefore, 
the  gentleman  from  Michigan  (Mr.  Esch) 
clarifies  the  language  and  makes  It  more 
clear  to  the  courts  that  the  Congress  ex- 
pects the  busing  restrictions  in  the  1974 
Esch  amendment  to  be  applied. 

Mr.  ESCH.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Michigan. 

Mr.  ESCH.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  appreciate 
the  gentleman's  yielding. 

The  point  is  this :  The  courts  have  not 
taken  it  upon  themselves  to  determine 
the  constitutionality  of  the  Esch  remedy. 
Rather,  they  have  been  avoiding  the  is- 
sue by  utilizing  the  so-called  Scott- 
Mansfield  language. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  In  the  Congress  can 
give  clear  indication  that  we  wish  to  use 
other  remedies  than  basing;  and  if  we 
adopt  my  amendment  and  eliminate 
Scott-Mansfield,  then  the  court  will  have 
to  decide  the  constitutionality  of  the  llm- 
itatiorus  the  Congress  has  placed  on  the 
use  of  busing  as  a  remedy  In  desegrega- 
tion cases.  That  is  their  constitutional 
function  and  obligation,  and  we  ought  not 
give  them  a  loophole  to  escape  it. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  CJalifomia  (Mr.  Rousselot) 
lia.s  expired. 

The  Chair  now  recognizes  the  gentle- 
man from  Michigan  iMr.  Esch)  in  his 
own  right. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ESCH,  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  South  Carolina, 

Mr.  HOLLAND  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
would  like  to  associate  myself  with  the 
remarks  of  the  gentleman  from  Michi- 
gan (Mr.  Esch  I  and  with  those  of  the 
gentleman  from  California  (Mr.  Rotjs- 
SELOT I ,  and  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  sup- 
port the  Esch  amendment. 

Mr  ESCH.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  appreciate 
the  gentleman's  remark::. 

I  think  that  what  we  have  before  this 
body  today  is,  again,  a  clear  indication 
to  the  courts  that  we  wish  to  remove  the 
confusion  that  is  rampant  today  in  terms 
of  the  inequitable  determinations  on  the 
busing  issue. 


Mr.  Chairman,  it  Is  up  to  the  Ccxigress 
to  make  a  determination  that  we  support 
a  program  of  quality  education  and  that 
there  are,  indeed,  other  remedies  than 
busing  through  which  we  can  achieve 
quality  education.  I  think,  fiuther,  that 
by  removal  of  the  Scott-Mansfield  lan- 
guage, which  weakened  a  series  of  pro- 
visions which  this  body  overwhelmingly 
supported  at  a  previous  time,  we  can, 
once  and  for  all,  give  clear  indication  to 
the  courts  as  to  what  the  Intent  of  Con- 
gress is  on  this  issue. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan  (Mr.  Esch). 

The  question  was  taken;  and  on  a 
division  (demanded  by  Mr.  Pekkhts) 
there  were — ayes  40,  noes  12. 

So  the  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

AMZNDIOENT   OFTERKD   BT    ICK.   POBO   OT 
MICHIGAN 

Mr.  PORD  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  offer  an  amendment. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Pord  of  Michi- 
gan: Page  190,  Immediately  after  line  3.  In- 
sert the  foUowlng: 

(g)  The  fourth  sentence  of  section  403(1) 
( 20  U5.C.  244  ( 1 ) )  of  the  Act  of  September  30, 
1950  (Public  Law  874,  81st  Congress).  K 
amended  by  inserting  tmmedlately  before 
the  period  at  the  end  thereof  the  foUowlng: 
".  except  that  such  term  shall  Include  all 
real  property  which  Is  owned  by  the  United 
States  Postal  Service  which  Is  not  subject 
to  any  State  or  local  real  property  tai"  vised 
for  the  support  of  education. 

This  amendment  shall  apply  only  to  funde 
hereafter  appropriated. 

Mr.  FORD  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, my  amendment  would  redefine  the 
definition  of  the  term  "Federal  property" 
in  Public  Law  874 — impact  aid — to  in- 
clude all  real  property  owned  by  the  U.S. 
Postal  Service  which  is  not  subject  to  any 
State  or  local  tax  for  the  support  of  edu- 
cation. The  present  definition  Includes 
virtually  all  other  nontaxable  Federal 
property  and  there  is  no  logical  reason 
why  a  post  oflBce  on  nontaxable  property 
should  be  treated  any  differently  than 
the  local  Federal  courthouse. 

By  adopting  this  amendment,  we  wiU 
restore  the  eligibility  of  a  number  of  for- 
mer General  Services  Administration 
buildings  located  throughout  the  country 
which  lost  their  eligibility  because  they 
were  transferred  to  the  new  U3.  Postal 
Service  pursuant  to  the  enactment  of  the 
Postal  Reorganization  Act.  In  addition, 
we  will  be  making  all  other  nontaxable 
buildings  eligible  so  long  as  they  are  in 
school  districts  which  meet  the  other  re- 
quirements of  the  law. 

This  amendment  would  only  affect 
about  10  percent  of  all  Postal  Service 
buildings — the  ones  on  which  no  taxes 
are  paid.  The  other  90  percent — over 
32.000  buildings — would  not  be  affected 
because  they  are  leased  buUdings  situ- 
ated on  taxable  property. 

The  amendment  is  not  an  expensive 
one  but  it  would  do  equity  to  the  local 
education  agencies  affected  by  it.  Accord- 
ing to  an  estimate  based  on  figures  from 
the  U.S.  Postal  Service,  the  Bureau  of 
the  Census  and  the  Library  of  Congress, 
it  would  cost  approximately  $6.86  mil- 
lion if  Public  Law  874  Is  fimded  at  the 
second-tier  level.  This  is  well  within  the 
level  anticipated  under  the  first  budget 
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resolution,  unci  It  nmountK  to  only  about 
1  ptTcent  of  anticipated  Impact  aid 
aptiropriatious  for  fiscal  year  1977. 

Furthermore.  the  amendment  Is 
totally  consistent  with  the  purpose  of 
Public  Law  874  which  declares  it  to  be 
"the  policy  of  the  United  States  to  pro- 
vide financial  assistance  to  th^^local 
educational  agencies  which  are  (i|rfrect^ci 
by  the  Federal  activities  "  ^^ 

Post  ofnces  are  Just  as  much  fefpart 
of  Federal  activities  as  are  veterans |hos- 
pitals.  Federal  court  buildings,  and  other 
Federal  office  buildings. 

Mr.  Chairman,  my  amendment  Ls  sup- 
ported by  the  National  School  Jioards 
Association,  the  American  Federation  of 
Teachers  and  the  National  Education 
A.ssoclation 

At  this  point  I  would  like  to  insert  the 
following  matter  Into  the  Record: 
Explanation  or  the   Amendment 

The  amendment  would  amend  the  exist- 
ing definition  of  Federal  property  to  include 
•'all  real  property  owned  by  the  U.S.  Postal 
Service  which  Is  not  subject  to  any  state  or 
local  real  property  tax  used  for  the  support 
of  education." 

1.  Number  of  Buildings  Aflected: 

It  would  affect  3.421  (or  approximately 
10%)  of  the  32.950  buildings  which  are 
presently  under  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  U.S. 
Postal  Service. 

2.  Number  of  School-Age  Children: 

As  <rf  March  26.  1976.  the  US.  Postal  Serv- 
ice had  678.301  employees.  Assuming  a  rela- 
tively even  distribution  between  owned  and 
leased  bvilldlngs,  the  percentage  of  owned 
buildings  (10.3%)  was  applied  to  the  total 
number  of  employees  and  we  arrived  at  a 
figure  of  69.865  employees  who  are  estimated 
to  be  working  on  US  PoBtal  Service-owned 
faclUtlea  which  are  not  subject  to  local 
taxation. 

The  estimated  number  of  employees 
(69,865)  was  then  applied  to  a  Census  Bu- 
reau statistic  of  0.8  children  (ages  6-17) 
per  family  and  we  arrived  at  an  estimate  of 
65,892  school  age  children. 

3.  Coert 

This  data  was  applied  to  Impact  Aid  data 
from  the  Library  of  Congri'ss  and  we  arrived 
at  an   estimate  of  86.860.341. 


the  children  of  postal  workers  follow  this 
national  pattern,  then  approximately  50.86J 
of  these  children  rould  potentially  be  in  aver- 
age daUy  menii>pr>(hlp   (ADM). 

(2)  Assuming  that  the  actual  number  of 
potential  postal  children  In  the  public 
schools  Is  90%  of  the  maximum  total  (tak- 
ing Into  account  dropouts,  etc.).  then  the 
actual  total  of  postal  children  In  ADM  In  the 
public  schools  would  be  approximately  45.776 

(3)  Assuming  that  of  the  46.776  postal  chU- 
dren  In  ADM  the  actual  number  in  ADA  (the 
number  counted  for  purposes  of  PL.  874 
calculations)  is  90<'^  of  the  ADM  figure,  then 
the  actual  total  of  postal  children  In  ADA 
would  be  approximately  41,198 

Aasumlng  that  of  the  41.198  postal  children 
In  ADA,  2'/,  are  In  the  3<a)  civilian  cate- 
gory, then  824  children  wotild  be  in  this 
category.  Assuming  that  the  remaining  98% 
of  the  postal  worker  children  are  In  either 
the  3(b)  In-county  or  out-of-county  cate- 
gories (split  62%  In-county  and  38' :  out-of- 
county  based  on  USOE  estimates  of  April 
1975).  then  approximately  25,032  postal  chil- 
dren In  ADA  would  be  In-county,  and  15,342 
postal  children  in  ADA  would  be  out-of- 
county.  , 

Using  the  estimated  number  of  postal  chil- 
dren tn  ADA  as  determined  In  the  preceding 
paragraph,  and  using  estimated  FY  1976  local 
contribution  rates  for  category  3(a)  civilians, 
3(b)  In-county,  and  3(b)  out-of-county 
,' based  on  USOE  estimates  of  April  1975) ,  the 
FT  1976  entitlements  and  payments  at  2 
tiers  for  these  postal  children  are  as  follows : 


Childrbn  or  Postal  Workers  Empi.oted  in 
PAciLrma  Owned  bt  U.S.  Postal  Scrvicte — 

E8TIMAT1»    OF  THE    PUBLIC    LAW    874    IMPACT 

Aid  Entitijcments  and  Patubnts  for  FY 

1976 

BVMMART 

If  the  estimated  number  of  children  of 
postal  workers  who  work  In  facilities  owned 
by  the  US  Pastal  Service  la  55,892  as  re- 
ported, then  an  estimated  41,198  of  these 
children  might  actually  be  In  average  dally 
attendance  In  the  public  schools  in  FY  1976. 
Lf  this  Is  the  case,  the  estimated  cost  of  In- 
cludlni^  these  children  under  PL  874  Impact 
aid  program  (.sec.  3)  Is  estimated  as  follows: 

Payment  at  2  Tiers — $6,860,341  (Range 
±20%:   $5,488,273  to  $8,232,409). 

Description  of  Estimates 

The  estimated  number  of  children  of  postal 
workers  wno  work  in  facilities  owned  by  the 
US.  Postal  Service  has  been  estimated  at 
55,892  (ages  6-17  years).  If  we  assume  this 
estimate  to  be  correct,  the  estimated  num- 
ber of  children  who  might  actually  be  in 
avera^-e  dally  attendance  (ADA)  Is  eatl- 
mated  at  41.198,  derived  as  follows: 

(1)  Information  from  1975  Digest  of  Mu- 
catlon  Statistics  indicates  that  approximately 
91  :  of  the  Nation's  elementary  and  second- 
ary school  children  attend  public  schools  In 
the  1975-76  school  year.  If  we  assume  that 
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3(a)  Civilian 8?4  »670.90      »552.K2  W86,  <83 

Percent <**) 

Xb)  In -country...  25,032    296.13    7.412.726  4,225.2M 

Percent (5/) 

3(b)  Oulof- 

^       country 15.M2    264.24    4.053.970  2,148,604 

Percent - (W) 

ToUl 12.019.518     6.860.341 

Note  Estimated  fiscal  year  1976  tier  2  level  payment.  J6.860.- 
341  (4  20  percent;  J5,48«.273  to  J8.232.409). 

A    HiSTORT    OF    THK    ELICrBn-ITT    OF    CHILDREN 

OF  Postal  Wohkeks  for  the  PrmpoBEa  or 

PL    874 

I.  1950-1958 — Only  Postal  Workers  In  Re- 
gloiml  Facilities  Were  Eligible 

Sec.  9(1)  of  the  original  bill  which  became 
law  on  September  30,  1954,  provided  that 
"The  term  'Federal  property'  means  any  real 
property  which  Is  owned  by  the  U  S  or  Is 
leased  by  the  U  S  ,  and  which  Is  not  subject 
to  taxation  by  any  state  or  political  sub- 
division of  a  state  or  by  the  District  of 
Columbia  " 

It  provided  further  that  "Such  term  does 
not  include  (A)  any  real  property  used  by 
the  U.  S  primarily  for  the  provision  of  serv- 
ices to  the  local  area  in  which  such  property 
Is  situated   .   .    '" 

The  only  dlsctisslon  of  this  provLslon  Is 
what  was  contained  In  the  House  Report 
which  accompanied  the  bill  Referring  to  Sec. 
9(1)  (A)  the  House  Report  said  In  part: 
"facilities  such  as  local  post  offices  and  dis- 
trict court  houses  would  be  excluded  How- 
ever, central  facilities  and  facilities  servlnp 
several  estates  such  as  regional  offices,  vet- 
erans hospitals,  and  similar  facilities  would 
be  Included  .  .  .'"  (House  Report  2287.  8l8t 
Congress.  2nd  Session  at  p.  26). 

This  language  was  construed  by  the  Office 
of  Ediicatlcn  to  exclude  from  eligibility  all 
U,  S  Post  Office  employee,'!  except  postal 
workers  employed  at  certain  regional  postal 


distribution  centers  (at  the  time,  there  were 
evidently  only  aboiit  a  half  dozen  of  such 
facilities  In  the  entire  country). 

II.  1958-1968 — No  Poftal  Workers  Were 
Eligible 

In  1958.  new  language  was  added  to  Sec- 
tion 9(1)  (the  definition  of  the  term  Fed- 
eral property").  A  new  clause  (c)  was  added 
which  provided  for  the  exclusion  of  "any  real 
property  under  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  Poet 
Office  Department  .  .  .  U6e>d  primarily  for  the 
provision  of  pc'Stal   services." 

This  new  exclusion,  when  combined  with 
the  "primarily  for  the  provision  of  local  serv- 
ices" exclusion  (Sec.  9(1)  (A)),  was  Inter- 
preted to  exclude  from  eligibility  all  ;>05tal 
employee  children  (Including  the  employees 
of  the  regional  facilities  who  hsul  previously 
been  determined  as  eligible),  and.  according 
to  the  Library  of  Congress,  "between  1958  and 
1966.  It  thus  appears  that  no  Department  of 
the  Post  Office  employee  was  eligible  for  par- 
ticipation under  P  L    874  " 

III.  1966-1974 — Postal  Employees  Who  Work 
In  GSA-owned  Buildings  or  in  Post  Office- 
owned  Buildings  In  which  60<1.  or  Less  of 
the  Usable  Space  Is  Used  for  Postal  Services 
are  Eligible 

In  19G6.  the  definition  of  Federal  property 
for  the  purposes  of  PL.  874  was  again 
amended 

The  exclusion  of  former  section  9illiA! 
(Section  303(1  I  (A)  In  1966)  relating  to  "pro- 
visions of  services  to  local  areas"  was  de- 
leted. (PL.  89-750.  Sec.  206ib»— Nov.  3,  1966) 

The  effect  of  this  amendment  was  to  make 
eligible  for  P.L.  874  purposes  the  previously 
excluded  Federal  property  used  primarily  to 
provide  a  local  service  so  long  as  It  qualified 
under  all  other  provisions  of  the  law. 

PL.  874  as  amended  In  1966  had  the  fol- 
lowing effect  on  postal  employees  according 
to  a  bulletin  sent  to  State  Educational 
Agencies  from  B.  Alden  LlUywhlte.  Director 
of  S.A.F.A..  on  Nov   15.  1966 

"That  ('primarily  local  services')  was  elim- 
inated by  .  PL.  89-750,  and  such  property 
win  be  considered  as  eligible  Federal  prop- 
erty for  the  purposes  (of  Pi.  874)  .  .  How 
ever,  the  prohibition  against  counting  as 
eligible  Federal  property  post  office  buildings 
under  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  Post  Office  De- 
partment and  used  primarily  for  poeul 
services  was  not  changed  or  eliminated,  and 
such  buildings  are  not  eligible  for  the  pur- 
pose of  this  Act. 

This  means  that  the  entire  area  ol  any 
Federal  building  under  the  Jurisdiction  of 
the  Poet  Office  Department  In  which  fifty 
per  cent  or  more  of  the  usable,  assignable 
square  feet  of  floor  area  is  used  for  postal 
services  Is  Ineligible  Any  buildmg  under  the 
iurisdictlon  of  the.  Post  Office  Department 
vcith  fifty  per  cent  or  less  of  the  usable,  as- 
signable square  feet  used  for  postal  serx^ices 
is  Federal  property  in  its  entirety. 

"Likewise,  any  Federal  property  xmder  Jur- 
isdiction of  the  General  Services  Admli'.s- 
tratlon  Is  eligible  In  Its  entirety,  regardless 
of  the  amount  of  the  floor  space  used  for 
postal  services" 

rV.  1974  through  present — Only  PosUl  Em- 
ployees Who  w<^rk  In  Buildings  Owned  by  the 
US  Postal  Service  in  Which  Fifty  Per  Cent 
or  Less  of  the  Usable  Space  is  Used  for  Postal 
Services  are  Eligible 

The  Postal  Reorganization  Act  became  law 
In  1970.  In  the  process  of  reorganizing,  nearly 
all  Federally  owned  postal  buildings.  Includ- 
ing a  number  of  former  OS.^  facllltle.s  were 
transferred  to  the  new  Postal  Service.  School 
districts  with  OSA  facilities  which  were 
transferred  to  the  Postal  Service  were  noti- 
fied by  the  U.S.O.E.  that  the  children  of 
I>oatal  employees  who  worked  In  these  build- 
ings would  no  longer  be  eligible  for  PL  874 
purposes. 

Congress  reacted  by  passing  a  law  iPl 
92  277)    which   continued   the  ellglbUlty  of 
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the  traii-sferred  facilities  for  two  more  years 
(FY  1972  and  1973). 

B.>-lnnlng  with  FY  1974.  the  former  OSA 
.'acuities  lost  their  eligibility. 

According  to  U  S  O.E.,  126  buildings  were 
affected.  The  {x>llcy  of  allowing  as  ellprlble 
children  (  f  p(jstal  employees  who  work  In 
buildings  owned  by  the  Postal  Service  which 
use  only  fifty  per  cent  or  le.-is  of  their  space 
for  postal  service  work  remains  In  effect. 
However,  this  affects  only  twelve  of  the  3,421 
buildings  which  are  presently  owned  by  the 
US  Postal  Service 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
ntzes  the  Kentleman  from  Minnesota 
(Mr.  QciEi . 

Mr.  QUIE.  Mr  Chairman,  I  rise  in  op- 
position to  the  amendment  offered  by 
the  gentleman  from  Michigan  (Mr. 
Ford). 

Mr.  Chairman,  thus  wo-ald  add  postal 
employees  into  the  impact  aid.  Postal 
employees  are  not  Federal  employees.  We 
treated  them  .as  such  for  1  additional 
year  of  impact  aid  tt)  provide  an  orderly 
phaseout.  I  do  not  .see  any  reason  why 
we  should  put  the  po.stal  employees  back 
into  the  program  again  Tl;e.-e  postal  em- 
ployees do  not  live  on  Federal  properiies, 
tliey  pay  taxes,  they  do  not  go  to  PX's. 
There  is  not  any  reason  why  we  should 
Increase  the  impact  aid  on  their  account. 
The  impact  aid  is  desperately  .^hort  of 
lunds  now;  we  have  limited  funds  for 
other  impact  aid  and  this  would  decrease 
that  amount.  So  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
defeat  the  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Michigan  (Mr.  Ford)  . 

The  question  was  taken:  and  on  a 
division  'demanded  by  Mr.  Ford  of  Mich- 
gam  there  were — ayes  9,  noes  40. 

So  the  amendment  was  rejected. 

AMENDMENT    OFFERED    BY     MR,    CONLAN 

Mr.  CONLAN,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer 
an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Conlan:  On 
pa^.'p  190,  between  lines  3  and  4.  add  the  fol- 
low;ng  new  sutisectlon  : 

"Sec  302.  (gi  The  General  Education  Pro- 
Tlslo:;s  Act  Is  amended  by  adding  the  follow- 
ing new  section: 

"'Sec.  (  ) .  No  grant-.,  contracts,  or  sup- 
port are  authorl/^d  under  this  or  any  other 
Act  for  any  purpose  in  connection  with  the 
Man:  A  Course  of  Study  iMACOS)  curricu- 
lum program  or  materlaLs,  or  In  connection 
with  the  high  school  sequel  to  MACOS.  Ex- 
plorint!  Human  Nature.'  ". 

The  CHAIRMAN  Let  the  Chair  ask  the 
gentleman  from  Arizona  a  question.  E>oes 
the  gentleman  have  an  additional 
amendment  to  the  one  now  pending? 

Mr.  CONLAN.  Yes. 

POINT    OF    ORDER 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  make 
a  point  of  order  again.st  the  amendment 
because  it  is  not  germane. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  will 
state  hi'!  point  of  order. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  It  is  funded  by  the  Na- 
tioi'.al  Science  Foundation.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. It  affects  the  National  Science 
Foundation:  therefore,  it  Ls  not  germane. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Does  the  gentleman 
from  Arizona  desire  to  be  heard  on  the 
point  of  order^ 

Mr.  CONLAN  I  do.  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  National  Institute 
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for  Education,  which  is  a  part  of  this 
bill,  has  the  educational  resource  In- 
formation clearinghoases — 18  of  them — 
across  the  Nation,  including  the  one  at 
the  University  of  Indiana,  which  is  to- 
tally computerized  and  which  dissemi- 
nates information  in  this  area.  So  I  do 
think  the  matter  is  germane. 

The  CHAIRMAN  (Mr.  SisK).  The 
Chair  Ls  prepared  to  rule. 

The  gentleman  from  Kentucky  makes 
a  point  of  order  against  the  amendment 
offered  by  the  gentleman  from  Arizona 
on  the  basis  of  germaneness.  The  Chair 
in  a  quick  examination  of  the  amend- 
ment notes  that  the  amendment  reads: 

No  grants,  contracts,  or  support  are  au- 
thorized under  this  or  any  other  Act  .  .  . 

And  on  that  basis  the  Chair  Is  going 
to  sustain  the  point  of  order  because  of 
tlie  fact  tliat  the  amendment  goes  be- 
yond the  scope  of  this  pending  bill. 

The  Chair  sustains  the  point  of  order. 

AMENDMENT    OFFERED    BT    MB.   CONLAN 

Mr.  CONLAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer 
an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Conlan:  On 
Page  IPO.  between  lines  3  and  4,  add  the  fol- 
lowing new  subsection: 

"Ser  302  ig)  The  General  Education  Pro- 
vL-Jlons  Act  Is  amended  by  adding  the  follow- 
ing new  section  • 

"  'Sec.  (  I  No  grants,  contracts,  or  sup- 
port are  authorized  under  this  Act  any  pur- 
p>o.se  in  connection  with  the  Af an.-  A  Course  of 
Study  I  MACOS)  curriculum  program  or  ma- 
terials, or  In  connection  with  the  high  school 
sequel  to  MACOS,  Exploring  Human 
Nature.'  " 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  from 
Arizona  has  30  seconds  remaining. 

Mr.  CONLAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  after 
lengthy  controversy  in  thLs  Congress  over 
the  highly  questionable  "Man:  A  Course 
of  Study," — MACOS — school  program 
for  10 -year-olds.  Congress  voted  over- 
whelmingly to  stop  further  Federal  funds 
from  the  National  Science  Foimdation  to 
promote  and  market  the  MACOS  pro- 
gram. 

Himdreds  of  thousands  of  citizens  na- 
tionwide had  strongly  protested  Federal 
subsidies  for  thLs  curriculum.  MACOS  is 
a  subtle  but  sophisticated  attack  on  Ju- 
daic-Christian family  values.  The  course 
approvingly  teaches  children  that  the 
Netsilik  Eskimo  practices  of  killing  old 
people  and  baby  girL<;.  wife  swapping  and 
wife  stealing,  were  necessary  for  sur- 
vival—and therefore  acceptable. 

Only  NSF  grants  to  certain  proponents 
of  MACOS  for  promotion  and  market- 
ing activities  were  keeping  the  program 
alive.  But  once  NSF  funds  dried  up,  the 
MACOS  promotion  network  found  a  new 
source  of  taxpayer  dollars  from  the  De- 
partment of  Health.  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare under  the  Elementarv-  and  Secon- 
dary Education  Act  and  the  National  In- 
stitute of  Education. 

These  funds  are  now  allowing  the 
MACOS  publLsher  to  influence  and  ma- 
nipulate adoption  of  the  MACOS  pro- 
gram by  .'Still  more  school  districts,  even 
though  public  opposition  to  the  program 
in  those  dL=:tricts  i<s  very  high. 

A  classic  example  of  how  Federal  ftmds 
from  HEW  are  being  used  to  manipulate 
local  adoption  of  MACOS  in  a  small  com- 


munity whose  citizens  do  not  want  the 
program  cari  currently  be  found  in  Wall- 
kill,  N.Y. 

Promot-ers  of  MACOS  from  a  college 
near  Wallkill  came  to  the  to'wii  last  Octo- 
ber, and  urged  the  Wallkill  social  studies 
department  head  to  seek  adoption  of 
MACOS  for  use  in  Wallkill  Middle  School. 
This  could  be  done,  she  was  told,  by  ap- 
plying for  funds  under  the  Elementary 
and  Secondary  Education  Act  for  a  new 
open  classroom  program  at  the  school, 
not  for  MACOS  particularly.  This  would, 
therefore,  camouflage  the  fact  that  the 
funds  were  principally  for  implementing 
MACOS. 

Obtaining  Federal  funds  in  this  man- 
ner to  implement  MACOS  would  help 
prevent  local  controversy,  it  was  thought, 
since  no  local  fimds  would  have  to  be 
appropriated  to  implement  the  program. 

In  fact,  the  school  districts  applica- 
tion for  Federal  funds  to  implement  the 
MACOS  curriculum  in  Wallkill  was  sub- 
mitted and  approved  by  Albanj-  and 
Washington  officials  before  the  local 
board  itself  was  even  informed  of  ef- 
forts to  implement  MACOS  in  their  dis- 
trict schools 

Local  news  accounts  later  reported  for 
the  first  time  that  MA(?OS  would  be 
taught  in  Wallkill.  and  that  only  the 
availability  of  Federal  subsidies  for  the 
full  cost  of  implementing  the  course 
prompted  the  board  finally  to  approve 
the  teaching  of  MA(?OS  in  Wallkill  start- 
ine  next  fall. 

The  school  district's  application  for 
federally-funded  adoption  of  MACOS 
was  submitted  for  approval  before  either 
the  social  studies  department  head  her- 
self or  the  school  board  had  seen  the  en- 
tire MACOS  program.  No  parents  were 
ever  consulted  about  adopting  the 
MACOS  curriculum  with  Federal  funds 
And  not  a  single  set  of  M.ACOS  materials 
exi.sted  anywhere  in  Wallkill  for  inspec- 
tion by  the  school  board  or  concerned 
citizeiLs  until  last  week 

The  impossibility  in  obtaining  any  in- 
formation about  MACROS  l(X'ally  once  the 
federally  funded  implementation  plan 
became  known  by  Wallkill  citizens 
prompted  several  of  them  to  contact  my 
Washington  office  for  help  Among  them 
was  a  Wallkill  high  school  ofBcial  who 
wrote  and  complained  that  he  had  been 
unable  to  learn  anything  locally  about 
the  MACOS  program,  and  that  he  had 
only  learned  10  days  earlier  that  it  would 
be  implement«l  with  Federsl  funds  dur- 
ing the  next  school  year 

Several  parents  told  me  that  they  had 
to  travel  to  a  nearby  college  library  to 
see  any  of  the  MACOS  materials.  I  vas 
finally  able  to  convince  the  MACOS  pub- 
lisher here  in  Washinrton  to  waive  the 
company's  policy  of  refusing  to  sell 
MACOS  materials  to  anvone  who  had 
not  taken  the  complete  teacher  training 
course,  so  parents  could  purchase  and 
review  the  program. 

Strong  citizen  protests  against  the  de- 
cision for  federally  funded  adoption  of 
MACOS  in  Wallkill  have  now  mounted 
Parents  have  organized  and  submitted  a 
detailed  request  for  factual  data  about 
the  program,  and  justification  for  its 
local  adoption,  I  am  told  that  about  400 
parents    crowded    into    the    last    school 
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board  meeting — manv  of  them  t^  protest 
MACOS  A  school  board  candidate  was 
eltx-ted  to  fi;!  a  vacancy  there  last  week 
solely  on  an  antt-MACOS  platform 

Despite  this  overwhelming  public  sen- 
timent against  MACOS,  the  attraction 
of  FtKieral  funds  to  Implement  the  pro- 
Ki"  im  has  caused  the  school  administra- 
tion to  stand  firm  against  local  pressure 
to  choose  a  more  acceptable  sixth  grade 
social  studies  program 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  should  not  allow  the 
use  of  Federal  funds  to  permit  a  few  peo- 
ple to  push  their  particular  brand  of 
school  programs  Into  public  schools  any- 
where in  the  United  States.  This  Is  a 
dangerous  subversion  of  the  local  deci- 
sionmaking process.  Federal  funding  for 
curriculum  promotion  and  teacher  traln- 
InK  in  certain  preferred  programs  cannot 
help  but  give  the  favored  few  an  unfair 
advantage  in  the  textbook  field.  The  ulti- 
mate losers  are  parents  and  students 
themselves 

MACOS  has  been  supported  by  the 
Federal  Government  for  about  the  past 
14  years.  NSF  put  about  $7.5  million  Into 
MACOS  development,  promotion,  and 
marketing  activities — nearly  $3  million 
alone  into  promotion  and  marketing.  As 
a  result,  MACOS  is  now  in  about  1,700 
schools  nationwide.  One  would  think  that 
after  14  years  of  uninterrupted  Federal 
subsidies  that  MACOS  could  make  it  on 
Its  own. 

I  am  sure  that  MACOS  could  make  It 
on  its  own  If  It  were  truly  a  good  pro- 
gram Yet  MACOS  promoters — who  have 
established  a  tremendous  nationwide 
educator  promotion  and  marketing  net- 
work with  Federal  funds — state  that 
MACOS  cannot  make  It  without  the  con- 
tinued massive  Infusion  of  taxpayer 
dollars. 

if  MACOS  cannot  make  it  on  its  own 
after  14  years,  it  should  be  allowed  a 
quiet  and  well-de.served  death. 

The  cost  of  Implementln-;  MACOS  Is 
increasing  because  more  and  more  par- 
ents are  rising  up  In  opposition  to  the 
program.  Just  this  past  year,  the  parents 
in  Reston,  Va. — Fairfax  County — won 
tlieir  battle  to  have  MACOS  taken  out 
of  the  Forest  Edge  Elementary  School, 
where  the  course  was  being  taught  to 
fourth  graders. 

Reston  is  a  progressive  community. 
Apparently,  however,  parents  found  after 
examining  MACOS  that  it  is  education- 
ally inferior  to  other  available  social 
studies  courses. 

I  have  received  thousands  of  complaints 
about  MACOS,  and  continued  Federal 
support  for  this  program.  I  received  an- 
other just  yesterday,  from  an  Alexandria, 
Va.,  parents  organization  which  clearly 
expresses  the  growing  frustration  of  con- 
cerned parents  about  controversial  text- 
book materials  being  taught  to  their 
children  I  will  quote  just  the  first  para- 
graph of  the  letter  from  Mrs.  Judith 
Almquist.  director  of  Parents  Action 
Committee: 

Parenta  In  our  organization  want  to  Icnow 
why  we  shouitJ  liave  to  pay  Federal  taxe«  for 
trie  development,  promotion,  and  marketing 
of  courses  such  as  "Man;  A  Course  of  Study" 
(M.^COS)  that  can  be  damaging  to  their 
families.  Why  Is  the  Federal  government  try- 
ing to  find  ways  to  push  curricula  that  chal- 
lenge   American    vahies    and    freedoms    and 


that  question   our   rellglou.s   beliefs?   Is   the 
government  for  us,  or  against  us? 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  Include 
the  full  text  of  Mrs.  Almqulst's  letter 
to  me  for  the  Record,  along  with  several 
news  and  magazine  articles  about  the 
continuing  MACOS  controversy  that 
fully  explain  why  voters  throut'hout  the 
country  keep  tellinu  Congress  to  cut  off 
taxpayer  dollars  for  MACOS. 

I  urge  tlie  adoption  of  my  amendment, 
which  will  stop  Federal  funds  for 
MACOS  once  and  for  all. 

The  letter  follows: 

Parents  Action  CoMMrrrKt, 
Alexandria,  Va.,  May  10,  1976. 
Hon.  John  B.  Conlan. 

140  Cannon  Building,  US.  House  o/  Repre- 
sentatives, Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Conlan.  Parents  in  our  orga- 
nlJiatlon  want  to  know  why  we  should  have 
to  pay  federaJ  taxes  for  the  development, 
promotion,  and  marketing  of  courses  auch  as 
Man:  A  Course  of  Study  (MACOS)  that  can 
be  dama^ng  to  our  families.  Why  Is  the  fed- 
eral government  trying  to  find  ways  to  push 
curricula  that  challenge  American  values  and 
freedoms  and  that  question  our  religious  be- 
liefs? Is  the  government  for  us  or  against  u.s'' 

We  urge  you  to  oppose  sections  of  HR 
12851  relating  to  the  National  Defense  and 
Education  Act  that  would  permit  the  federal 
government  to  continue  funding  MACOS  and 
other  objectionable  value  laden  courses.  Con- 
gress voted  just  this  past  year  to  terminate 
further  promotion  and  marketing  of  MACOS 
with  federal  funds.  That  was  a  wise  decision. 
It  should  nat  t)e  undone 

Pet«r  Dow,  a  developer  and  promoter  of 
MACOS,  in  a  May  3.  1976  Washington  Post 
article  entitled  "Educators  Power  Dl.-^puted  ' 
admits  that  MACOS  "questions  values  that 
might  be  regarded  as  characteristically 
American  "  He  further  states  that  MACOS — 
developed  with  75  million  tax  dollars  fur- 
nished by  the  Na>tlonal  Science  Foundation — 
"challenges  the  notion  that  there  are  eternal 
truths  that  must  be  passed  down  from  one 
generation  to  the  next."  That  statement 
would  seem  to  challenge  much  If  not  all  of 
the  King  James  version  of  the  Bible. 

MAC06  spends  six  months  teaching  school 
children  about  the  nearly  extinct  NetslUk 
EskJmo  tribe.  Why?  Because,  the  Netsillks' 
dally  life  was  replete  with  violence  and  hero 
Images  who  engaged  In  wife  swapping  and 
*lfe  stealing  and  who  killed  Infant  girls  cuid 
who  placed  old  people  on  the  Ice  to  die.  In 
the  Net-sillka.  they  found  a  subculture  suf- 
ficiently harsh  to  break  through  the  fragile 
defense  mechanisms  of  elghTT  nine,  and  ten 
year  old  children.  Cultural  shock  scenes  of 
the  brutal  killing  of  seals  and  caribou  cut 
tlirough  the  defense  mechanisms  of  small 
children  MACOS  Instructs  teachers  to  em- 
ploy group  psychotherapy  techniques  at 
these  moment*  when  the  children  are  upset. 
The  MACOS  teacher  guide  requires  the  teach- 
er to  probe  to  find  out  why  the  children 
react  as  they  do — what  makes  them  tick.  The 
Instruction  handbook  follovi^  up  with  such 
questions  as:  "What  things  are  Important  to 
you?";  "What  things  do  ycni  believe  are 
true?":  and  "Why  were  you  taught  these 
thlngps?" 

MACOS  promoters  say  that  the  course  does 
not  teach  value.s  But  clinical  psychologists 
have  told  us  that  exposing  a  child's  deep 
feelings  about  his  behavior  to  a  peer  group 
where  his  value.s  and  attitudes  may  be  chal- 
lenged and  criticized  Is  extremely  likely  to 
produce  "disillusionment  and  value  disinte- 
gration" and  encourage  the  child  to  "accept 
group  values." 

Dr  Jerome  Bruner.  one  of  the  chief  cre- 
ators of  MACOS.  stated  In  an  article  In  a 
recent  Lssue  of  Arnerican  Scientist  that  some 
of  the  best  tools  for  bringing  about  value 


changes  are  the  legends  and  myths  of  other 
cultures.  And  that  Is  precisely  what  MACOS 
Is  all  at)out — the  legends  and  myths  of  the 
NetsiUk  E-sklmo.  There  can  \x  no  question 
that  MACOS  Is  effective  In  changing  values 
as  evidenced  by  a  15  May  1975  interview  with 
a  "MACOS  child"  in  the  Montgomery  County 
Sentinel  (Md)  who  when  a^ked  whether  he 
would  put  his  mother-in-law  out  on  the  ice 
to  die  replied.  "I'm  saying  I  would  probably 
do  this.  I  don  t  know  If  I  really  would  If  I 
really  had  to.  I  don't  know  what  would  be 
right." 

MACOS  promot«r8  say  that  regardless  of 
aU  other  considerations  MACOS  is  a  matter 
of  local  choice  and  option.  Tet  Peter  Dow 
states  that  without  federal  funding  MACOS 
cannot  be  moved  Into  additional  schools  be- 
cause of  Its  high  cost.  The  fact  Is  that  Dow 
et  al  have,  with  federal  funding,  developed 
a  mas.islve  MACOS  promotion  and  marketing 
network  nationwide  that  Includes  vniiver- 
sltles  In  all  sections  of  the  country  and  more 
than  1700  MACOS  change  agents  In  as  many 
elementary  schools.  Incentives  Including 
graduate  credit  are  offered  to  tho!5e  who  teach 
tlie  course  and  who  train  others  to  teach  It 
This  "Tupperware"  type  promotion  and  mar- 
keting network  is  moving  to  get  MACOS  into 
all  elementary  schools  nationally.  Local  op- 
tion is  more  mythology  than  fact.  In  talks 
with  Fairfax  County,  Virginia.  School  Board 
member  Tony  Lane  we  parents  learned  that 
meml>er3  of  the  Board  were  not  shown  the 
MACOS  material  before  or  after  It  was 
adopted  by  the  school  administration 
MACOS  was  In  six  schools  In  Fairfax  County 
before  the  School  Board  and  parents  had  any 
real  Idea  of  the  content  of  MACOS  And  after 
a  program  Is  "in"  the  school,  the  piirent."; 
have  learned  that  any  attempt  to  question 
the  material  Ls  met  with  "Joe  McCarthy-like" 
tactics  which  have  been  finely  honed  by  the 
MACOS  pushers.  Parents  who  complain  are 
labelled  "right  wing  reactionaries,"  "neo-Fas- 
clsts,"  "book  burners"  and  the  like  It  is  clear 
that  local  option  has  been  preempted  by  the 
MACOS  propaganda  machine. 

Greasing  the  tremendous  promotion  and 
marketing  machinery  requires  huge  sums  of 
money.  We  do  not  believe  that  It  Is  In  the  best 
interest  of  parents,  children,  or  the  nation  to 
perpetuate  the  MACOS  marketing  network 
As  a  result  of  parent's  complaints.  MACOS 
has  been  dropped  by:  Prince  George  County. 
Maryland:  Forest  Edge  Elementary  School, 
Reston,  Virginia;  three  towns  in  New  Jersey 
and  Phoenix,  Arizona.  Additionally,  the  Geor- 
gia Baptist  Convention  is  calling  for  its  re- 
moval from  cl.a.ssrooms  In  that  state 

Again,  we  urge  ycu  to  oppose  chanpes  to  the 
Higher  Education  Bill  which  provide  funding 
for   MACOS   and    many   other  objectionable 
school  courses. 
Sincerely, 

JunrrH  A.  Almquist, 

Director. 
Parents  ActUm  Committee. 


(From  Conservative  Digest.  Novetpber  1975] 

MACOS;  Cheating  Chaos  in  the  (Xa&sroom 

(By  Susan  M.  Marsh ner) 

Mention  "textl>ook  controversy,"  and  most 
p)eople  immediately  think  of  West  Virginia 
This  fall  the  "controversy"  can't  be  limited 
to  the  hills  of  West  Virginia.  In  corrununity 
after  community,  concerned  parents  are  or- 
ganizing and   making   themselves  heard. 

One    particular    curriculum    has    aroused 
the  almost  unanimous  Ire  of  parents.  "Man 
A  Course  of  Study."  (MACOS),  a  flfth-^'rade, 
social  studies  and  behavioral  science  course 

MACOS  wa.s  designed  by  the  Educatu^n  De- 
velopment Center  of  Cambridge,  Mass, 
(EDC),  under  grants  from  the  National  Sci- 
ence Foundation  (NSF).  Between  1963,  when 
the  project  was  first  begun,  and  the  p.-esent. 
approximately  $7  million  of  taxpayers'  money 
has  been  spent  to  develop  and  promote  the 
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course.  It  Is  currently  In  use  In  some  1700 
schools  In  470  school  districts  nationwide. 

lu  1970  when  It  first  became  available 
commercially,  more  than  50  publishers  re- 
jected It.  Finally.  Curriculum  Development 
Associates,  iCDA),  a  Washington,  D.C.  firm 
headed  by  former  Secretary  of  Labor  WiUard 
Wlrtz,  published  the  course,  but  under  spe- 
cial royalty  arrangements  The  CDA  had  to 
pay  only  a  t!;ree  percent  royalty  to  the  fed- 
eral government — about  half  the  normal  rate. 

Since  1971  the  NSF  has  continued  to  spend 
an  average  of  $220,000  per  year  on  MACOS 
"awareness"  conferences,  teacher  training 
sessions  and  other  promotional  activities. 

While  parents  complain  most  frequently 
about  the  violence,  murder  and  wife  swap- 
plnp  condoned  In  MACOS.  the  head.s  of  sev- 
eral pr:vate  textbook  firms  have  expressed 
concern  about  the  unfair  competition  caused 
by  the  preferential  goverrunent  treatment 
pivcn  CDA. 

In  addition,  a  "needs  assessment"  Ls  usu- 
ally conducted  for  new  NSF  programs  to 
determine  whether  or  not  the  flnlphed  prod- 
uct will  be  In  demand.  No  "needs  assess- 
ment" was  conducted  for  MACO.S  It  seems 
that  whether  or  not  the  country  needs  or 
wants  another  w^rlal  studies  course,  the  NBF 
has  provided  u.s  with  one. 

What  ts  the  purpo.se  of  MACOS?  According 
to  Frances  Link,  an  associate  of  Curriculum 
Developmen'i.  A.ssoclates.  the  course  attempts 
to  develop  croascultural  understanding  and 
reduce  the  tendency  to  draw  negative  value 
judgments  about  alien  customs 

Jerome  Bruner  presently  Watts  Professor 
of  Psvchr.!oev  at  the  TTnlverslty  nf  Oxford 
and  the  puldlnp  lnt.ellippnce  behind  MACOS, 
outlines  three  basic  qiiestlons  the  course 
tries  to  answer:  What  Is  human  about  hu- 
man beings'  How  did  they  get  that  way?  How 
can  they  be  made  more  so' 

Both  Link  and  Bruner  emphasize  that  the 
course  studies  "man  "  Yet.  the  first  half  of 
the  course  Is  devoted  to  the  study  of  ani- 
mals, and  the  second  half  to  the  studv  of 
one  primitive  virtually  extinct  Eskimo  tribe, 
the  NetKlIlk  Eskimos  of  Pelly  Biy,  Canada 
The  recommended  length  of  the  course  Is 
one  year,  and  grades  are  not  given 

No  Einple  textbook  Is  used  by  the  chil- 
dren. Manv  of  the  mr>r?  Innovative  curricula 
on  the  market  today  depend  on  what  Is 
known  as  the  multimedia  approach  to  learn- 
ing, and  MACOS  Is  clearly  one  such  curri- 
culum 

The  chlldrer  are  pivpn  a  wide  variety  of 
books,  pamphlets,  po,sters.  maps,  games  and 
cards.  "They  are  shown  films  of  animals  and 
Eskimos  with  no  dialogue  so  that  they  can 
make  their  own  judgments. 

In  MACO.S.  not  only  Is  the  traditional 
classroom  abandoned,  it  is  condemned. 
Bruner  Informs  us  that  the  traditional  class- 
room situation,  where  the  teacher  instructs 
students  from  a  textbook.  Is  to  be  avoided 
at  all  costs  Such  teachlnp  methods  did  not 
encourage  students  to  think  for  themselves, 
to  ,seek  aruswers  to  questions  on  their  own, 
or  to  work   with   fellow  students. 

To  remedy  the.se  past  mistakes  Bruner 
recommends  the  "discovery"  or  "Inquiry" 
method  of  learning.  In  the  "discovery"  class- 
room, the  teacher  endeavors  as  much  as  pos- 
sible not  to  correct  students.  She  tries  to 
encourage  the  children  to  speak  freely,  as 
thoiiph  they  and  she  were  on  equal  terms. 

Similarly,  the  course  books  are  designed 
to  give  "support  to  open  ended  discussions 
where  definitive  an.sw(rs  to  many  questions 
a'e  not  found."  Almoet  every  day  the  discus- 
sions take  up  value  questions  and  moral 
problems. 

Old  grandmother  Klgtak  has  become  a 
burden  to  her  family.  Should  she  be  left  out 
on  the  ice? 

Or,  boys  are  more  useful  than  girls  in 
Eskimo  society.  If  a  family  has  a  baby  girl 
and  does  not  need  one.  Is  It  right  for  them 
to  leave  her  on  the  ice? 


Or,  several  years  ago  a  young  male  Eskimo 
ran  oS  with  someone  else's  wife.  Should  he 
be  ostracized,  made  to  give  her  up  as  a  con- 
dition for  readmlsslon  to  the  group,  cff  sim- 
ply forglvei.? 

"Semlnaxs  for  Teachers,"  the  MACOS 
teachers  maiiual.  tells  the  Instructor  not  to 
correct  a  child  who  cheats.  Yet  the  teacher 
who  allows  cheating  is  asking  for  chaos  In  the 
classrfKim  Wor-'e  than  that,  she  Is  not  ful- 
filling a  moral  obligation  to  correct  an  Injus- 
tice and  to  teach  its  opjxjslte. 

In  a  recent  interview  with  Peter  Dow, 
course  director  for  MACOS  at  the  Educational 
Development  Cei.ter.  Dow  stated  that  a  main 
goal  of  the  course  Is  to  give  children  "b  sense 
of  the  conunon  humanity  that  all  share." 
How  call  a  child  learn  to  appreciate  all  of 
humanity  when  he  Is  not  first  taught  to  re- 
spect his  neighbor? 

In  MACOS  children  are  asked  to  fill  In  an 
attltiides  chart  and  discu.ss  It.  There  are  three 
columns,  the  headings  of  which  read:  How 
do  you  feel  about.  .  .  ?  How  did  you  begin 
to  feel  that  way?  What  would  change  your 
fceMng? 

Some  of  the  items  for  column  one  are 
babies.  Rus.sia,  puns,  old  people,  stealing, 
girls,  boys,  urpes,  t)eing  alone.  Is  it  desir- 
able for  a  ten  year  old,  who  is  still  young 
enough  to  be  swayed  from  the  tvellefs  his  par- 
enus  taught  him  at  home,  to  be  asked  to  con- 
sider, "What  would  make  him  change  his 
feeling  about  stealing?" 

Furthermore,  does  the  phrase  "open-ended 
discussion"  have  any  real  meaning  to  ten 
year  olds?  The  teacher's  refusal  to  take  sides 
could  easily  influence  a  child  to  believe 
"that  It  doesn't  matter  which  side  you  take." 
and  there  are  no  absolute  answers  to  moral 
problems. 

Children  plainly  are  not  capable  of  arriv- 
ing at  their  own  answers  to  complex  mora! 
dilemma.s  apart  from  the  Influence  of  par- 
ents and  teachers. 

There  Is  another  assumption  made  by  those 
who  believe  in  "discovery"  education.  They 
believe  that  the  course  materials  are  to  be 
used  as  "raw"  materials,  so  that  like  little 
scientists  the  children  can  mine  ihem  and 
make  discoveries 

But  In  MACOS.  the  "raw"  materials  have 
been  prepackaged  to  allow  the  teacher  to  'use 
students'  writings  and  drawings  to  guide 
[herl  teaching"  In  other  words,  the  teacher 
can  "engineer"  (Bruner's  wordl  discovery  in 
situations  where  discovery  is  needed. 

The  children  are  confronted  with  violence 
and  brutality  In  every  aspect  of  the  cou.rse — 
In  the  films,  books  and  even  In  "games" 

In  several  films,  Eskimos  are  shown  cutting 
open  caribou,  gouging  out  the  eyes  and  eat- 
ing them  raw. 

A  dance  teacher  who  taught  children 
coming  directly  from  their  dally  MAC06 
lesson  commented: 

"I  am  growing  increasingly  disturbed  over 
how  the  new  films  must  be  affecting  the 
children  in  their  regular  classes.  Pllm  has 
the  p)ower  to  exaeperat*.  .  .  . 

"The  extiggeratlons  of  the  media  have  al- 
ways been  modulated,  however,  by  the  use 
of  black  and  white  and  by  narrated  Inter- 
pretations, both  of  which  remove  the  viewer 
from  actuality  and  offer  a  point  of  view.  The 
new  films  are  in  vivid  color  and  are  si- 
lent. .  .  .  Every  day  it  Is  violence  and  death." 
Other  examples  of  such  emotionally 
charged  material  abound.  In  two  stories 
taken  from  "On  Firm  Ice,"  Alomek  Insults 
his  friend,  Kunak.  They  have  a  fist  fight 
from  which  Kunak  emerges  the  victor. 

Alomek  becomes  mad  for  revenge,  stabs 
his  own  wife  for  no  reason  and  performs 
evil  magic  against  Kunak.  The  outcome  Is 
that  the  group  decides  Alcmek  must  be  put 
to  deaUi  because  of  nis  Insanity. 

After  reading  the  story,  It  Is  suggested 
"the  children  might  enjoy  choosing  an  ad- 
versary and  composing  songs  of  derision 
pertinent  to  Esklmoe  or  their  own  lives." 


Children  are  also  asked:  'Wb&t  are  some 
of  the  ways  you  express  anger?  Do  they  make 
you  feel  less  angry?  When,  11  ever,  <k>  you 
wish  you  could  practice  evil  magic  aga^ist 
someone? 

Klvlok  Is  the  Eskimo  equivalent  ot  'Bet- 
cules  He  Is  a  hero  who  becomes  Involved  In 
many  adventuree,  for  which  the  Esklmoe 
admire  him.  The  children  have  a  separate 
booklet  containing  short  adventure  stories 
about  Klvlok.  More  tlian  half  are  about  his 
"adventures"  with  different  wives. 

In  one  story  Klvlok  oomes  upon  aocne 
women  bathing  naked  In  a  lake.  He  watches 
and  then  steals  the  clothes  of  one  wontan. 
He  then  shows  himself  and  they  all  escape 
except  the  one  whose  clothes  he  has.  She 
says  to  him,  "Will  you  give  me  my  clothes?" 
"No,"  says  Klvlok.  "I  want  you.  .  .  ." 

There  Is  no  douht  from  reading  statements 
by  cotirse  developers  that  such  material  Is 
deliberately  Inserted  Into  MACOS  to  solicit 
an  emotional  reaction  from  the  children. 
Richard  Jones,  author  of  "Fantasy  and 
Peeling  In  Education,"  urges  teachers  not  to 
avoid  class  discussions  centering  around 
even  the  most  Intensely  personal  experi- 
ences. 

MACOS  Is  not  unique.  A  sequel  to  MAC06, 
"Exploring  Human  Nature,"  (EHN),  Intend- 
ed for  the  tenth  grade,  Is  now  In  the  pilot 
stape.  Since  February  1970  the  Education  De- 
velopment Center  has  been  given  $2  5  mil- 
lion to  develop  and  promote  it 

Although  the  chances  now  appear  good 
that  Congress  will  vote  to  cut  off  ftirther 
promotional  funding,  the  EDC  had  plana 
for  a  rlPorous  campalpn  to  sell  MACOS  to  an 
additional    1900  schools  every  year. 

MACOS  has  been  the  subject  of  contro- 
versy since  It  first  became  commercially 
avaUable  In  1970  Parents  first  brought  the 
coiu-se  to  the  attention  of  Congressman  John 
Conlan  (R-Arlz  )  while  he  was  still  In  the 
Arizona  lept^lature  Since  February  of  this 
year,  Conlan  ha-s  worked  diligently  to  cut 
off  funds  to  MACOS  and  similar  courses,  and 
to  reform  the  entire  grant  approval  system 
within  the  National  Science  Foundation. 

The  congressman  Introduced  an  amend- 
ment to  HR.  4723.  the  National  Science 
Foundation  Authorization  Act  of  1976.  to 
end  implementation  funding  for  social 
studies  currlcular  unless  Congress  receives 
concise  summaries  of  their  purpose  and  ^- 
proves  them.  The  amendment  failed  by  a 
close  vote  of  19&-215  last  April  9th 

At  the  present  time,  however,  it  appears 
that  funding  to  Implement  MACOS  will  be 
cut  off  by  another  means.  HR.  8070.  an  au- 
thorization bill  for  various  federal  agencies 
Including  the  NSF.  has  passed  both  hou!5es 
No  funds  were  Included  In  the  bill  for  the 
dl.s,semlnatlon  of  courses  such  as  MACOS  and 
EHN. 

But  the  EDC  will  be  able  to  continue  de- 
veloping them.  In  order  to  require  that  these 
cc-.:rses  be  justified  before  they  are  funded 
for  development.  Senator  Jesse  Helms  (R- 
N.C.)  has  reintroduced  the  Conlan  amend- 
ment. S.  2160,  as  a  separate  bill. 

Helms  also  plans  to  Introduce  a  bni  to 
drastically  alter  the  entire  system  of  revlew- 
ine  and  approving  grant  applications  by  the 
NSF.  which  heretofore  has  been  conducted 
in  complete  secrecy.  Not  even  the  Congreos 
Is  able  to  ohtaln  copies  of  the  reviews  written 
by  handplcked  scientists  (known  as  peers) 
on  which  approval  for  the  grants  is  entirely 
based.  The  bill  Is  currently  being  drawn  up 
and  Introduced 

The  Conlan -Helms  proposal  to  open  up  the 
completely  secret  "peer  review"  system  has 
sent  shock  -waves  through  the  scientlflc 
community. 

At  a  time  when  national  Scholastic  Apti- 
tude Tests  show  declining  scares,  we  hardly 
need  another  experlmentai  ctirrtculum  whh* 
deliberately  deemphaelzee  literacy  In  favor  of 
"grouplness"  and  oral  discussions. 

MACXJS    doec    more    than    take    val',iable 
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school  time  away  from  more  subetantlve  so- 
cial studies  subjects,  such  as  tilstory.  eco- 
nomics and  geograpby- 

In  the  process  of  teaching  about  valiiwi. 
MACOS  causes  children  to  question  values 
they  already  have  been  taught  at  home  In 
its  presentation  of  emotion-laden  scenes  of 
violence  and  bnitallty  It  proes  beyond  Inter- 
ference with  parental  rlKhta  to  Interference 
with  the  child's  emotional  life. 

It  Is  time  that  federal  supjKjrt  for  such 
courses  comes  to  an  end.  What  has  MACOS 
really  taught  us?  That  professional  educa- 
tors all  too  frequently  do  not  know  what  IB 
best  for  our  children. 


(Prom  the  Washington  Post.  May  3.  1976) 
Edttcators'  Powxk  DisptTTKD — Rrv^^:w  PAtrKLa 
Examine  Public  School  Ccrricttla 
(By  Bart  Barnes  and  Noel  Epstein) 
l.ast  December,  a  Columbia.  Md..   woman 
named  Krlstlne  McOough  was  asKed  by  the 
National  Science  Foundation  to  help  evalu- 
ate a  hlRh  school  curriculum  being  develop- 
ed with  $2  5  million  of  federal  funds. 

Though  lacking  professional  experience. 
McOough  was  told  she  could  answer  one  crit- 
ical question:  "Would  you  permit  your  child 
to  take  this  course?"  8o  she  re«wl  and  an- 
swered— with  unqualified  anger. 

No,  she  wovUd  never  let  her  two  daughters 
study  It.  No.  she  could  not  accept  the  course's 
premise  that  much  of  human  behavior  Is 
controlled  by  our  genes.  No,  she  would  not 
let  her  children  decide  what  kind  of  genetic 
enijlneerlng  they  wo\ild  prefer  Lf  they  could 
manipulate  future  human  beings,  as  sug- 
gested by  the  curriculum. 

McOough.  a  Roman  Catholic,  was  part  of 
a  12-member  panel  whose  attacks  on  the 
course.  "Exploring  Human  Nature,"  pres- 
sured the  NSP  Into  ordering  Its  publication 
delayed  at  least  until  the  contents  are 
revised. 

She  also  Is  part  of  a  growing  parent  revolt 
against  the  authority  of  educators  -a  revolt 
evidenced  In  the  creation  of  19  such  review 
panels  last  December,  the  first  In  the  NSF's 
20-year  history  of  funding  public  school 
courses. 

The  panels  have  swiftly  demonstrated 
their  pKiwer  in  the  battle  to  Influence  chil- 
dren's minds. 

As  a  result  of  their  crltlclams.  the  founda- 
tion last  month  dropjjed  five  school  projects 
on  which  It  bad  spent  $5  million,  substan- 
tially cut  three  more,  and  ordered  others 
changed  to  meet  panel  complaints. 

While  a  number  of  panel  objections  have 
been  leveled  at  math  and  natural  science 
projects,  the  most  heated  attacks  have  been 
In  behavioral  sciences,  subjects  like  anthro- 
pology or  sociology,  which  examine  how 
much  our  lives  and  values  are  determined 
by  free  choice,  spiritual  factors,  the  environ- 
ment or — the  most  controversial  issue — our 
genes. 

An  elementary  school  curriculum  stressing 
environmental  Influences  was  what  got  the 
NSP  Into  hot  water  with  many  parents  and 
with  Congress  and  led  to  creation  of  the 
panels,  which  Include  teachers  and  psycholo- 
gists as  well  as  parents. 

The  curriculum,  called  "Man.  A  Course  of 
Study"  ( MACOS  K  has  been  criticized 
chiefly  for  exposing  young  children  to  one 
Arctic  culture's  belief  that,  for  others  to  sur- 
vive, families  sometimes  must  choose  to  let 
old  people  or  female  infants  die. 

Developed  and  marketed  with  $7  .'5  million 
In  NSF  funds.  MACOS  has  been  dropped,  fol- 
lowing parent  protests.  In  several  school  dis- 
tricts. Including  Prince  Oeorge  County. 
Phoenix,  Ariz.,  and  Montclalr  and  Westfleld. 
NJ.  The  Georgia  Baptist  Convention  has 
called  for  Its  removal  from  classrooms  In  that 
state. 

Although  It  Is  currently  used  In  more  than 
1.700  schools  and  has  the  support  of  many 
parents,  students  and  teachers.  It  remains 
the  target  of  vocal  opposition. 


■■Eriil)f<l  I'-d  In  the  MACOS  material.' 
charges  Rop.  John  B.  Coulan  (R-Arlz.).  "Is 
an  'anything  goes'  philosophy  which  subtly 
unteaches  morality,  patriotism.  American 
values,  Judeo-Chrlstlan  ethics  and  beliefs,  so 
that  children  will  be  more  accepting  of  a 
"world  view'  rather  than  an  American  view." 

The  NSFs  leading  congressional  critic. 
Conlan  has  blocked  spending  of  any  NSP 
funds  to  market  curricula.  He  aleo  helped 
convince  Congress  to  slash  the  agency's  cur- 
riculum development  budget  from  a  re- 
quested »4  million  to  91.4  million,  and  to 
halt  funding  of  any  new  rcurse  designs  this 
year. 

One  of  MACOS'  developers.  I'cter  B  Dow, 
acknowledges  that  the  courne  questloiia 
"some  values  that  might  be  regarded  as  char- 
acteristically American"  and  challenges  "ihe 
notion  that  there  are  'eternal  truths'  that 
must  be  passed  down  from  one  generatloa 
to  the  next  " 

But  he  adds:  "Our  object  Is  not  to  break 
down  American  values  but  to  generate  sen- 
sitivity to  other  values.  We  are  trying  to 
break  down  the  view  that  because  your  cul- 
ture Is  good  for  you.  It  is  necessarily  good  for 
someone  else." 

Dow  Is  senior  associate  at  the  Educational 
Development  Center  of  Cambridge.  Mass.. 
where  both  MACOS  and  "Exploring  Human 
Nature"  were  created. 

It  la  In  trying  to  "generate  sensitivity  to 
other  values"  that  the  most  controversial 
stories,  dealing  with  the  NetsUlk  Eskimos  of 
Pelly  Bay.  Canada,  are  pre.sented. 

In  one.  an  old  woman  la  left  to  perish  on 
the  Ice  when  she  grows  too  fredl  to  keep  up 
with  her  daughter  and  son-ln-Iaw.  who  must 
move  on  with  the  rest  of  their  family  to  stay 
alive. 

In  another,  female  babies  are  sometimes 
left  to  die  at  birth  because  the  NeteUlk  be- 
lieve the  rigors  of  the  Arctic  climate,  where 
surv'lval  depends  on  the  hunt,  dictate  that 
only  males  will  have  the  stamina  to  endure 
the  winter  search  for  food. 

Many  parents  are  confident  their  children 
can  deal  with  such  moral  dilemmas.  "I  Just 
don't  see  how  anyone  could  object  tti  it." 
said  Gall  Nordhelmer,  whose  5th  grade  son 
studies  the  MACOS  curriculum  In  Bannock- 
burn  Elementary  School  In  Montgomery 
County. 

But  other  parents  sharply  object.  MACOS 
tries  to  "teach  our  children  political  values 
that  are  not  our  values,"  said  Joanne  Mc- 
Auley  of  Dallas,  who  heads  a  conservative 
education  group.  "While  the  schools  are  do- 
ing all  this,  they  are  not  teaching  our  chil- 
dren the  basic  skills." 

If  the  assumptions  are  debatable  In  MA- 
COS. they  are  explosive  In  "Exploring  Hu- 
man Nature,"  Its  Intended  high  school  se- 
quel, which  Includes  a  genetic  view  of  human 
behavior  and  which  now  may  never  reach  a 
classroom. 

Starting  with  the  politically  controversial 
Idea  that  the  nation  ultimately  will  move  to 
control  population,  for  example,  the  curric- 
ulum's teacher  guide  examines  the  dilem- 
mas of  Increasing  deaths  or  reducing  births, 
then  states: 

"As  the  population  crunch  t>ecome8  more 
severe  and  as  more  Is  learned  about  the 
genetic  basis  of  particular  human  traits.  It  Is 
likely  that  there  will  be  Increasing  advocacy 
of  various  sorts  of  eugenic  measures  (mani- 
pulation of  genes] 

"It  will  be  propc<sed  .  .  .  that  society  Iden- 
tify what  are  thought  to  be  the  most  bene- 
ficial and  most  harmful  existing  genes,  and 
that  policies  then  be  Instituted  to  promote 
widespread  reproduction  of  the  former, 
while  the  latter  are  systematically  culled 
out. 

"Such  policies  could  be  enforced  with  the 
aid  of  various  types  of  coercion,  nuiglng  from 
propaganda  and  tax  Incentives  to  government 
licensing  of  the  right  to  reproduce." 

The  guide  concedes  the  "serious  moral  eind 


emotional  objections'  to  any  form  of  p>opula- 
tlon  control.  Ttien  It  suggests  ""starting  the 
discussion"  In  class  with  the  Idea  that  in  sev- 
eral decades  the  students  will  be  able  to  Iden- 
tify and  manipulate  all  human  geiie  traits. 

""How  could  we,  a.s  a  iKJCleiy,  decide  which 
genes  to  favor  and  which  to  select  against.'" 
It  asks  "Who  would  make  these  decisions, 
and  how  would  they  obtain  the  authority  to 
do  so?  What  qualities  do  wo  value  most  la 
human  beings?" 

The  genetics  issue  has  been  a  subject  of 
heated  and  recurring  controversy  amo.'ig 
acjidemlcs,  erupting  moet  recently  over  a  t)ook 
called  •"Socloblo:.>gy .  Tlie  New  Synthesis,"  by 
Harvard  University  zoologist  Edward  O. 
WlLson 

Socloblology,  as  Wilson  has  dew-nbed  it, 
largely  seeks  to  compare  "societies  of  differ- 
ent kinds  of  animals  and  of  man  ...  to  de- 
vise and  to  U'st  theories  about  the  underly- 
ing  hereditary    basis  of  social    behavior  " 

The  book  has  been  attacked  In  several 
Journals  and  Wll.s»>n  e.ssentlaliy  has  replied 
that  the  question  Is  not  whether,  but  to  what 
deiree,  biology  d'.'terinlnes  behavior 

The  l.ssue,  however,  has  not  been  common 
In  high  school  curricula,  and  It  was  chiefly 
thU  that  led  McOv.igh's  panel — which  In- 
cluded a  history  profe.ssor,  a  public  school 
teacher  and  others  recommended  by  various 
orfc?anl7.atlo:i» — to  conclude  that  the  course 
""conflicts  with  the  Judeo-Chrlstlan  ethle" 

Harvard  anthropologist  Irven  DeVore.  who 
led  the  team  that  developed  "Exploring 
Hunian  Nature."  acknowledges  It^  reliance 
on  genetic- — as  well  as  environmental  and 
cultural — Influences  over  human  behavior. 
But  he  does  not  see  It  imdermlnlng  the 
Judeo-Chrtstlan  ethic 

"I  guess  I  have  more  faith  In  the  Judeo- 
Chrlstlar.  tradition  than  some  of  the  critics  If 
they  think  a  single  co'urse  Is  going  to  undo 
those  bellef.s,"  he  said 

DeVore  also  has  been  near  the  center  of  the 
socloblology  dispute,  siding  with  Harvard 
colleatrue  Wilson,  but  he  says  there  is  only  a 
"very  limited"  element  of  socloblology  in 
"Exploring  Human  Nature." 

Nevertheless,  the  genetic  references  will 
almost  certainly  be  revised  out  of  the  course 
according  to  a  spokesman  for  the  EMuca- 
tlonal  Development  Center 

The  genetic  dispute  also  has  obscured  what 
would  otherwise  be  controversial  questions 
In  themselves  about  the  projjosed  course 

In  a  section  on  adolescence,  for  example, 
students  are  asked  to  read  diaries  In  which 
youths  discuss  sexual  experimentation  and 
premarital  sex  relations 

The  panel  objected  to  students'  reading 
the  diaries  and  writing  sex  diaries  of  their 
own  in  a  related  course  called  "Human  Be- 
havior." 

"The  assumption  that  the  student  may  be 
sleeping  with  someone  Is  dynamite."'  com- 
mented historian  Douglas  Adler  of  Utah  State 
University,  another  panelist.  "There  are  Ftlll 
a  few  people  around  who  don't  think  that  Is 
the  norm." 

"Human  Behavior."  on  which  NSP  had 
spent  more  than  $675,000.  was  among  the 
courses  ordered  discontinued  after  the  paners 
report. 

The  broadest  question  ralF.ed  by  the  panel 
Is  whether  the  federal  government  should 
be  In  the  curriculum-development  business 
at  all  anymore. 

Says  McOough:  "I  am  basically  opposed 
to  federal  Involvement  In  curriculum  areas. 
By  its  very  nature  It  tends  to  remove  co:i- 
trol  of  education  from  the  local  community. 
By  the  time  the  community  has  had  a  voice 
In  deciding  whether  or  not  to  adopt  a  given 
curriculum,  many  millions  of  public  tax  dol- 
lars have  already  been  spent." 

The  same  question  Is  on  the  mind  of  the 
N.SP.  which  has  spent  nearly  $200  million  In 
Its  20  years  of  aiding  53  curriculum  projects. 

Harvey  Averlch.  the  foundation's  acting 
a-ssLstant  director  for  science  edvicatlon.  says 
the  entire  effort  ts  being  reconsidered  with  an 
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eye  on  the  Intentions  of  commercial  develop- 
ers 

"We  should  be  prepared."  he  said,  "to  take 
NSF  and  other  agencies  out  of  curriculum 
development"  If  private  enterprise  can  meet 
the  need  for  curriculum  Innovations. 

But  since  private  publishers  are  also  re- 
luctant to  develop  sensitive  school  materia] 
like  'Exploring  Human  Nature,"  it  remains 
unclear  who,  if  anyone.  vvUl  ever  support 
such  work. 


(Prom  the  Highland  (NY)  WallklU  Valley 
World.  Mar.  3.  1976| 
Oppos*  Couese  Change 
Wallkill.-  -That  a  great  deal  of  concern 
and   possible  opposition  exist*  in  regard  to 
the   proposed    change    to   the   wx-ial    studies 
curriculum  at  the  Middle  School  wa-s  made 
clear    to   the    WallklU    School    Board    at    Its 
meeting  on  March   1st.  This  concern  on  the 
part  of  many  parents  within  the  District  In- 
volved what  they  felt  was  the  haste  approval 
by  the  Board   of   the   controversial    Man      A 
Course  of  .Study  for  sixth  grade  students  at 
the  Middle  School. 

Mr  Joseph  Egan.  president  of  the  School 
B<'-ard,  commented  that  he  had  received  five 
letters  from  parents  and  a  petition  of  over 
one  hundred  red  names  in  regard  to  this,  'i'he 
letters  and  the  petition  requested  that  the 
School  Board  not  approve  tills  federally 
funded  change  to  the  curriculum  until  par- 
ents had  been  given  the  opportunity  to  ex- 
amine the  material  to  be  taught  a.nd  express 
any  objections  they  might  have  to  this  ma- 
terial. Mr.  Egan  Informed  those  present  that 
DO  final  decision  on  this  matter  had  been 
made  or  could  be  made  until  the  District 
knew  if  It  was  going  to  receive  the  federal 
grant  for  the  program  or  not.  If  they  should 
not  receive  the  money  then  the  program 
would  not  be  Implemented. 

A  brief  outline  of  the  purpxjse  and  content 
of  the  proposed  course  was  presented  to  the 
Board  members  at  their  meeting  on  Febru- 
ary 2nd.  At  that  time  !t  was  explained  by 
Ms.  E.stelle  Caswell  that  the  Man:  A  Course 
of  Study  Program  would  be  paid  for  out  of 
the  $9,442  the  District  could  receive  under 
the  new  Title  4B  program.  She  went  on  to 
say  that  the  proposed  $3,000  program  would 
allow  them  to  greatly  Improve  the  social 
studies  ctirrlculum  for  the  Middle  School 
which  has  been  a  source  of  dl.ssatlsfactlon 
for  a  number  of  years. 

This  program  which  would  cover  a  year  of 
Study  Us  the  highest  ranking  federally  funded 
program  and  was  developed  by  Dr.  Oerome 
Brunner,  a  professor  of  psychology  at  Har- 
vard University.  It  proposes  to  develop  such 
valuable  basic  skills  as  definlnc  terms  raising 
questions,  forming  Judgments  and  revising 
Ideas  based  on  new  information  discovered 
These  skills  were.  In  the  view  of  Ms  Caswell, 
not  otily  something  which  would  help  a  child 
entering  the  sixth  grade,  but  would  continue 
to  be  of  use  to  the  child  throughout  his  aca- 
demic career. 

An  example  of  material  within  the  course 
which  has  been  objected  to  by  some  parents 
with  regard  to  the  course  is  found  In  a  sec- 
tion dealing  \»1th  Eskimo  culture.  At  one 
point  in  a  lesson  an  Eskimo  family  Is  forced 
to  leave  behind  Its  grandmother  because  she 
can  no  longer  keep  up  and  the  rest  of  the 
family  will  suffer  If  the  father  must  continu- 
ally go  back  to  check  on  her.  It  Is  felt  by 
some  parents  that  this  Is  teaching  children 
to  have  no  respect  for  the  value  of  the  elderly 
people  within  our  society.  Defenders  of  the 
program,  on  the  other  hand,  claim  that  this 
section  Is  handled  so  well  that  there  Is  no 
danger  of  this  view  being  transferred  to  the 
students. 

A  final  point  which  was  presented  to  the 
members  of  the  Board  of  Education  at  that 
February  2nd  meeting  was  that  the  $3,000 
price  tag  will  include  an  8mm  sound  pro- 
jector, records,  maps,  charts,  booklets  for 
the   use    of   the    students,    teaching    media, 


casettes  and  a  whole  range  of  media  equip- 
ment with  which  to  teach  the  courte  This 
point  was  made  following  a  question  from 
one  of  the  Board  members  as  to  what  would 
happen  to  the  cotu-se  If  the  federal  money 
was  U,  run  out  Ms.  Caswell  statea  that  the 
District  would  receive  this  equipment  at  the 
start  of  the  program  and  so  they  would  not 
have  to  worry  If  money  ran  out  at  a  later 
date. 

It  was  not  only  the  expression  of  parental 
concern  which  cau.sed  discussion  among  the 
.School  Board  members  on  Monday  night. 
Mr.  Terry  TerwUliger  also  questioned  why 
these  people  had  not  been  placed  on  the 
agenda  if  they  had  fulfilled  the  regulations 
of  the  Board  which  had  been  established 
for  this  purpose. 

Ass't  Superintendent  Dwlght  Aller  replied 
that  while  these  people  had  met  the  re- 
quirements he  had  been  attempting  to  in- 
terpret the  Intent  of  the  Board  members  In 
regard  to  this  matter  when  he  had  written  to 
Inform  them  that  they  would  not  be  placed 
on  the  agenda  at  this  time  He  stated  further 
that  In  hl.s  view  it  had  been  the  feeling  of 
the  Board  nrit  to  dt.scu.ss  this  subject  further 
until  It  was  known  whether  or  not  the  Dis- 
trict would  In  fact,  receive  the  grant  for  the 
program.  Mr.  Egan  agreed  that  this  had  been 
the  feeling  of  the  members  and  he  still  did 
not  v^ish  to  di.scus.'i  the  program  at  that 
time  because  unle.s.s  the  District  received  the 
federal  grant  for  the  program  there  would 
be  nothing  to  discuss. 

Mr  Terwilllger  agreed  also  that  Mr.  Aller 
had  been  correct  In  his  assumption  of  the 
Board's  intent,  but  he  still  felt  that  since 
a  written  request  had  been  received  asking 
for  time  before  the  Board  It  should  have 
been  given  to  them.  He  added  that  perhaps 
next  time  Mr  Aller  should  check  out  such 
reque?t,s  with  the  president  of  the  School 
Board.  To  thLs,  Superintendent  Leonard 
Ounpch.  speaking  In  defense  of  Mr.  Aller 
stated  that  this  had  been  done  but  they 
had  been  unable  to  reach  Mr.  Egan  as  he  wa« 
out  of  town. 

The  result  of  the  dlscu.sslon  was  a  mo- 
tion by  Mr  Terwilllger  requesting  that  his 
original  motion  on  this  matter  be  amended 
making  final  approval  conditional  on  the 
promise  of  the  federal  grant  and  only  after 
the  public  had  been  given  sufficient  chance 
to  examine  the  material  to  be  tised  and  to 
state  whatever  objections  they  might  have 
to  It.  This  was,  Mr  Terwilllger  felt,  the  only 
fair  thing  to  do  since  so  many  people  had 
done  so  much  work  to  bring  information  re- 
garding this  prcjgram  to  the  Board  members. 


iProm  the  Newburgh   (N.Y.)    Evening  News, 
May  1.  1976] 

Wallkill  Humanism  Coubse  Pbotksted 
(By  Robert  Richards) 

Wallkill. — Some  parents  In  the  Wallkill 
School  District  believe  a  proposed  new  social 
s'udles  program  In  humanism  teaches  that 
there  is  no  God.  The  head  of  the  social 
studies  department  said  the  parents  misun- 
derstand the  program. 

As  the  result  of  the  difference  of  opinion 
a  large  turnout  is  expected  at  Monday's 
Wallkill  Board  of  Education  meeting  in  the 
Middle  School  at  8  p.m. 

Mrs  Joan  Plperato,  one  of  the  concerned 
parents,  said  Friday:  "We  feel  we  have  a 
rlB-ht  to  review  the  materials  for  this  program 
because  they  are  so  controversial.  Humanism 
Is  a  syst.em  of  belief  which  teache.?  that  man 
Is  all  there  Is  and  that  there  is  no  God.  The 
program  called  Man — A  Course  of  Study 
(MACOS)  has  been  throv^•n  out  of  schools 
nationwide  once  parents  realize  what  It  Is 

"M.'VCOS  comes  out  of  a  multl-mlUlon  dol- 
lar federal  grant  and  the  course  is  developed 
by  the  National  Science  Foundation" 

Mrs.  Clifford  Caswell,  head  of  the  school's 
social  studies  department,  explained  Friday: 
"'The     humanism     course     has     absolutely 


nothing  to  do  with  religion  or  belief  In  God. 
You  can  have  a  very  strong  belief  In  God 
and  still  study  the  humanities  If  anything  it 
enforces  belief  In  God. 

"Humanism  is  any  system  of  thought  or 
action  concerned  with  human  interest.  TTie 
study  of  the  htunanltles  spread  In  Etirope 
during  the  Middle  Ages  when  scholars  began 
studying  Latin  and  Greek  culture.  The  re- 
sult of  this  revival  of  art  and  learning  Is 
called  the  Renaissance." 

Mrs.  Plperato  said  that  although  there 
are  workshops  scheduled  on  MACOS  tn  May, 
they  limit  the  number  of  parents.  "At  these 
workshops  no  more  than  20  parents  will  be 
allowed  to  see  the  materials  and  report 
back  to  the  parents  club.  I  feel  It  shovUd  be 
made  available  for  all  parents  to  view  the 
courses." 

"There  are  31  textbooks  and  nine  teacher 
training  manuals  and  16  films  I  don"t  feel 
that  allowing  only  20  parents  to  see  this 
compiles  with  the  requests  of  the  parents," 
Mrs  Plp>erato  asserted. 

Mrs  Caswell  noted;  "We  don't  have  the 
course  materials  to  show  a.s  yet  but  everyone 
win  be  able  to  see  everything  about  these 
courses.  At  the  workshops  35  parents  plus 
teachers  will  be  allowed 

"The  materlaLs  will  be  available  for  evey- 
one's  view  in  the  district  office  on  May  11 
and  May  18  from  2  p.m  to  4  pjn  and  on 
May  13  and  20th  from  7  p.m  to  9  p  m  " 

Mrs.  Caswell  described  MACOS  as  a  one- 
year  course  of  study  "taught  widely  Ir.  West- 
chester schools"  and  'a  well-accepted  and 
an  exciting  course" 

Mrs  Plperato  said  3  40  parents  and  taxpay- 
ers have  signed  a  petition  requesting  the 
Board  of  Education  to  Investigate  MACOS 
before  making  it  part  of  the  curriculum.  The 
petitioners  al.so  requested  a  well -publicized 
workshop  on  the  program  be  held  for  al!  In- 
terested parents,  teachers  and  taxpayers 

"Superintendent  Leonard  Gunsch  signed 
an  application  for  federal  funds  for  the 
MACOS  program  on  Jan.  14  and  on  Feb  2 
the  Board  of  Education  approved  the  new 
social  studies  curriculum  change."  she  told 
The  Evening  News 

Gunsch  said  Friday  that  all  comments  on 
the  program  would  have  to  come  from  Mra. 
Caswell. 

"MACOS  workshops  have  been  scheduled 
for  May  14,  15.  21  and  22  and  a  public  hear- 
ing date  on  the  program  has  not  been  an- 
nounced by  the  board  as  yet,"  Mrs  Plperato 
stated. 

(From  the  Evening  News,  May  6.   1976) 

Disptm:  OvEB  MACOS 
The  U.S.  Constitution  and  a  series  of  rul- 
ings  by   the   Supreme  Court    have   been    in- 
voked repeatedly  to  prohibit  the  teaching  of 
religion  In  the  public  schools 

Equal  care  must  be  taken  to  guard  against 
any  public  teaching  of  material  that  could 
be  regarded  as  an tl -religious  or  Immoral. 

If  schools  can  be  barred  from  teaching 
about  God.  they  should  also  abstain  from 
dealing  In  subject  matter  that  suggests  there 
Is  no  God. 

This  fundame.-.tal  belief  In  the  freedom  of 
conscience  and  worship  is  at  the  heart  of 
the  current  controversy  in  the  WallkUJ 
School  District  over  the  introduction  of 
"Man:  A  Cotxrse  of  Study,"  more  conxmonly 
known  as  MACOS 

The  head  of  the  Social  Studies  Depart- 
ment and  other  proponents  describe  the 
course  as  challenging  and  educationally 
sotmd. 

Opponents,  Including  a  large  number  of 
parer.ts  In  the  district,  contend  that  It  has 
sexual  and  anti-religious  connotations  that 
should  have  no  place  In  the  classroom 

There  Is  an  argument  that  children  must 
be  prepared  to  cope  with  the  '"new  morality" 
v\-hich  they  will  encounter  in  adulthood 

Expostire  to  some  forms  of  It — In  the  sixth 
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grade — could  turn  some  Into  proponenta  of 
such  morality  Why  RRmble? 

A   serle^,    ot    workshops    will    be   conducted 

fcr  a  UnilKXl  nunit>t>r  of  rejireseritat  Ivoa  of 
parents'  groups  This  Is  a  laudahle  erTort  to 
present  the  proa  and  oons  without  emotion 
or  hysteria. 

B'.it  that  may  not  be  enough  Since  com- 
paratively few  parents  will  be  able  to  at- 
tend the  workshops,  all  th<jBe  who  desire  to 
do  sii  sh'iiiid  hp  I'ivfri  tlie  opportunity  to  ex- 
amine trie  rnatcrlala  for  the  proposed  course 
and  decide  *tiether  thiey  want  their  children 
exp<~>sed  to  It. 

Tlien  the  Board  of  Education  should  be 
j(ulded  by  the  majority  opinion  presented  at 
a  public  hearing. 


I  Prom    the   Walden    (N.Y.)    Citizen    Herald, 

Apr.  28.  19761 
P.^KENTS    Ask    School    To    Jcstitt    MACOS 

W.M.iJcn.i.  — A  number  of  parents  of  school 
children  have  requested  Wallklll  school  offi- 
cials to  Justify  selection  and  use  of  the 
highly  controversial  sixth-grade  school  pro- 
gram entitled  Man:  A  Course  of  Study 
(MACOS)  In  the  Wallklll  Middle  School. 

A  formal  request  for  school  accountability 
with  respect  to  the  program,  containing  more 
than  130  names  of  parents,  was  submitted 
Monday  to  Superintendent  Leonard  Ounsch. 
The  parents  seek  detailed  Infornaatlon  about 
MACOS  which,  they  say.  has  not  yet  been 
adequately  revealed  to  the  community  and 
families  that  will  be  affected  if  tbe  course 
Is  used  In  the  school  system. 

Mrs  Shirley  Styles  of  Wallklll,  a  repre- 
sentative of  the  concerned  parents  ;jild  she 
and  other  parents  axe  prepared  to  seek  relief 
In  the  courts  if  school  offlcioas  fall  to  fully 
Justify  adoption  of  MACOS  and  satisfy 
parental  concerns  about  v/hat  will  be  taught 
their  children. 

Tlie  parents  group  seek;.  Information  con- 
cerning Inclusion  of  vlo'ence  and  Immoral 
conduct  In  the  content  o'  MACOS  and  the 
potential  psychological  or  emotional  harm 
and  Invasion  of  privacy  that  could  result 
from  clinical  psychological  techniques  and 
In-depth  teacher  Interviews  used  In  the 
MACOS  program.  Several  practicing  New 
York  psychologists  have  stated  the  role  play- 
ing of  gruesome  stories  and  classroom  dis- 
cussions concerning  amoral  behavior  and 
violence  in  MACOS  are  threats  to  the  emo- 
tional and  mental  stability  of  many  Qfth  and 
sixth  greide  children. 

Parents  also  have  requested  Information 
concerning  the  federal  role  in  funding  de- 
velopment and  promotion  of  the  course,  and 
alternative  school  programs  that  will  be 
offered  for  children  whose  parents  object  to 
MACOS. 

Represented  by  Mrs.  Styles,  the  citizens 
group  submitted  a  six-page  questionnaire  for 
completion  by  school  officials.  Said  Mrs. 
Styles  "We  need  this  Information  In  writing 
because  parent  questions  and  concerns  about 
\LACOS  have  so  far  not  been  fully  or  ade- 
quately addressed  at  public  meetings." 

Questions  concerning  MACOS  submitted  by 
parents  Include  such  matters  as:  Whether 
the  official  policy  of  the  dLstrlct  upholds  and 
practices  the  basic  principle  of  paternal 
rights?  Who  will  assume  responsibility  for 
any  damage,  emotional,  mental,  moral,  physi- 
cal or  otherwise,  that  may  be  caused  from 
use  of  MACOS  material?  Were  officials  aware 
of  controversy  over  the  materUU  In  other 
school  districts?  What  specific  action  Is  being 
taken  to  protect  stiidenta  from  feeling  odd, 
peculiar,  different  or  Isolated  from  their  peers 
when  parents  or  guardians  question  school 
subje<'t  matter? 

The  parents  also  requeeted  Information 
about  Federal  funds  used  to  develop  MACOS 
and  Implement  the  program  In  Wallklll.  any 
conditions  Involved  In  use  of  the  program, 
and  all  local  costs  to  Implement  and  use 
MACOS. 


( Prom  the  Evening  News,  May  4.  1 976 1 

WaLLKILL  4"HR0NG   APPt-AUDS  ClUTlC   OF   MaCOS 

(By  I.«roy  Fein) 

Wallkhj,. — A  proposed  sixth  grade  course 
called  MACOS,"  described  by  some  as  hav- 
ing .sexual  connotations  of  'try  It.  you  might 
like  U.  •  brought  an  estimated  400  Wallklll 
School  I>lstrlct  parents  to  a  school  board 
meetiiu,'  Tuesday  night  However,  only  a 
few  were  allowed  to  spt^ak. 

Wallklll  School  Board  President  Joseph 
Egan  said  that  only  seven  p>ersons  bad  asked 
to  speak  before  the  meeting  started,  and 
that  no  one  else  would  be  allowed  to  be 
heard. 

He  said  a  public  hearing  will  be  held  on 
the  proposed  course,  but  no  date  has  oeea 
scheduled. 

Robert  S.  Waltke.  Beecher  Hill  Road,  Wall- 
klll. who  received  a  standing  round  of  ap- 
plause following  his  talk  on  the  subject, 
said  that  when  children  are  subjected  to 
listening  to  teachers  talking  about  "wife 
swapping  and  child  marriages  amongst 
Eskimos,  the  children  then  say.  If  they  can 
do  It.  why  can't  we?" 

Literature  was  passed  out  to  board  mem- 
bers by  parents  which  stated  that  "In 
MACOS,  students  attempt  to  learn  about 
humanity  by  studying  animals  and  F-sklmos 
who  practice  cannibalism,  adultery  and 
turning  old  people  out  to  die." 

Also.  It  says  that  children  will  be  "forced 
to  wrestle  with"  such  topics  as  murder,  di- 
vorce and  trial  marriage,  killing  female  In- 
fants  .   .    " 

It  describe^  some  of  the  main  beliefs  as: 
all  Ideas  of  tfte  supernatural  (Oodt  are  to 
be  rejected,  traditional  rellgloiis  lu-e  tx)  be 
rejected,  and  total  sexual  freedom  should 
be  the  norm. 

Waltke  said:  "MACOS  Is  a  religion  and 
cannot  be  taught  In  Wallklll  Schools"  He 
said.  "It  teaches  against  religious  doctrines." 
adding.  "It  will  teach  there  U  no  Ood — 
MACOS  Is  a   religious  course." 

The  Rev  Richard  D.  Emmons,  pastor  of 
the  Leptondale  Bible  Church,  said  the 
course  Is  offered  to  11 -year -olds,  who,  at 
that  age,  are  hero  worshippers."  He  aald  If 
a  child  asks  a  teacher  a  question,  the  teacher 
asks  the  child.  What  do  you  think?'  and 
he  Is  told  to  look  up  the  answer." 

"MACOS  l«  the  closed  system."  asserted 
Rev.  Enunons.  "and  undermines  all  con- 
cepts of  absolutes  and  teaches  from  nega- 
tive to  poelUve,  rather  than  positive  to 
negative  " 

Although  Rev.  Emmons  was  allowed  to 
apeak  over  the  flve-mlnute  limit  set  by  Egan. 
he  was  not  allowed  to  speak  again. 

Egan  said  that  workshops  on  the  pro- 
posed course  will  be  conducted  on  May  14, 
16.  21  and  22  and  that  Ave  persons  from 
local  citizens  groups  will  be  Invited  to  par- 
ticipate. 

He  said  that  other  school  districts  have 
been  Invited  to  send  representatives  and  In- 
vitations have  already  been  sent  out  by  Mrs. 
Clifford  Caswell,  head  of  the  school's  social 
studies  department. 

Waltke  criticized  the  fact  that  other 
schools  have  been  Invited  at  the  Wallklll 
taxpayer's  expense  Egan  denied  It  will  cost 
the  district  anything. 

Mrs  Caswell  said  that  virtually  all  of  the 
school  districts  surroundmg  Wallklll  have 
been  Invited  including  some  In  Dutchess 
County. 

Egan  said  that  "materials"  on  the  subject 
will  be  available  May  11  in  the  district  of- 
fice on  Main  Street,  and  at  the  workshops, 
people  will  be  allowed  to  ask  questions  "the 
same  as  a  student  would."  Pllm^  will  be 
shown  at  the  workshop,  "provided  by  a 
private   company."   he  said. 

Said  Mrs.  Caswell:  "We  obviously  have  a 
strong  disagreement  before  us  On  both  sides 
of  the  controversy  there  have  bon  state- 
ments made  which  should  disturb  any 
thinking  person. 


"Personalities  have  come  under  attaclt. 
mLsnnderslandlngs  have  occurred,  feelings  of 
members  of  our  community  have  been  dam- 
aged and  emotion  has  acted  In  place  of  rea- 
son TTie  results  are  causing  damage  to  our 
».iii  le  community."  she  urged  parents  to  be 
patient. 

The  scKial  studies  head  continued  "Rea- 
son and  re.spect  must  be  maintained  at  all 
times  and  any  attack  on  these  principles 
from  either  side  Is  detrimental  to  us  all  The 
Interests  of  all  the  children  and  all  the  par- 
ents of  our  community  must  be  our  main 
concern." 

Mrs.  Caswell  said  the  Middle  School  So- 
cial Studies  Department  has  sought  a  mod- 
ern, challenging,  educationally  sound  pro- 
gram. 

"No  Individual  came  to  these  teachers  and 
sold  them  a  program  Instead,  we  sought  out- 
.slde  funds  for  this  particular  purpose  and 
worked  hard  to  get  outside  dollars  trr  what 
was  considered  a  worthwhile  endeavor."  .she 
added. 

".Administration,  a  psychologist,  guidance 
counselor,  teachers  and  some  parents  were 
Involved  In  the  examination  of  thLs  material 
Every  parent  has  the  right  and.  in  fact,  the 
obligation  to  see  that  his  child  Is  being  given 
the  best  opportunity  for  growth  and  de- 
velopment Into  a  respectable  adult." 

She  concluded:  "Each  one  of  us  should 
dedicate  ourselves  to  an  honorable  resolution 
to  this  problem,  one  that  we  and  our  clill- 
dren  can  be  proud  of." 


(From  the  Times  Herald  Record,  May  6,  1976] 
Course    CRmc    Wins    in    Wai-lkq-l   School 
Vote    * 
(By  Fred  Blochl 

Wali-khi  —Wallklll  School  District  voters 
Tuesday  soundly  defeated  the  district's  pro- 
pxjsed  $5.72  million  budget  and  uiweated  In- 
cumbent Beatrice  Elliott  In  favor  of  rxsnald 
W.  Rlchter,  an  avowed  opponent  to  the  con- 
troversial MACOS  social  studies  program 

The  budget  vote  was  422  687 

In  a  turnout  that  could  set  a  record  here. 
Rlchter  and  Arthur  L.  Erlckson  won  narrow 
victories  over  their  next  closest  opponents 
Mrs  Elliott  lost  by  72  votes  to  Rlchter.  450- 
378.  Rlchter's  tally  represented  about  39  per 
cent  of  the  vote, 

Erlckson,  with  strong  support  from  the 
western  half  of  the  school  district  around 
Wallklll,  beat  Mrs  Beverly  Santarelll  by  Just 
15  votes  289-274,  according  to  preliminary 
tallies. 

It  was  Rlchter's  overwhelming  majority  In 
the  Platteklll  and  I.eptondale  voting  dLstrlct 
which  spelled  defeat  for  Mrs  Elliott,  who  Is 
completing  her  first  year  on  the  school  board. 
She  held  a  38  vote  advantage  before  the 
Platteklll  results  came  in.  hut  List  In  that 
eastern  part  of  th«  district  198  87. 

A  total  of  1.272  district  voters  went  to  the 
polls — a  50  per  cent  increase  over  last  spring's 
school  board  election 

Interest  this  year  was  stirred  by  the  on- 
going debate  about  MACOS.  a  proposed  social 
studies  curriculum  for  the  sixth  grade  Rlch- 
ter, who  announced  hts  candidacy  before  the 
^L\COS  controversy  surfaced,  had  adopted 
his  opposition  to  the  program  a.s  a  plank  In 
his  platform 

A  hastily  organized  write-in  campaign  for 
another  MACOS  opponent.  Carl  A  Plperato. 
garnered  that  candidate  164  vote.s  In  the  race 
with  EMckson,  Mrs  Santarelll,  Leon  Q.  Vlo- 
lante  and  Joseph  J    Dembroskl. 

When  district  admin  L^tra  tors  learned 
Wednesday  morning  there  would  be  a  wrlte- 
'n  campaign,  they  quickly  conta<'ted  the 
Town  of  Montgomery  In  Orange  County  to 
borrow  the  town's  machines  The  ones 
.schedviled  for  use  In  the  school  election  did 
not  have  the  capability  for  write-In  votes. 

MACOS.  which  stands  for  "Man  A  Course 
of  Study,"  has  been  labeled  anti-Ood  and 
antl-rellglous  by  Its  opponents.  The  anthro- 
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pology-based  course,  being  taught  In  about 
1700  schools  In  47  states,  uses  innovative 
teaching  techniques  to  focus  on  a  central 
question-  "What  makes  human  beings  hu- 
man'-" 

To  do  thl.s,  the  curriculum  studies  animal 
ultures- salmon,  herring,  gull,  baboons — 
And  then  examines  the  cultures  of  the  Net- 
siiik  F.sklmos  of  Pelly  Bay.  Canada. 

It  Is  the  material  of  the  NetslUlc  Eskimo 
section  that  Is  stirring  the  most  conflict.  Par- 
ents here  and  at  other  school  districts 
throughout  the  country  have  objected  to 
reference  to  infanticide,  promlscuovis  sex 
and  wife  swapping 

Ptperato's  candidacy  was  conceived  the 
night  before  at  a  Leptondale  meeting  of  par- 
ents opp^Ksed  to  MACOS.  At  the  middle  school 
Wednesday.  Plperato  distributed  small  slips 
of  paper  with  his  name  and  urged  voters  to 
uTlte    It    In 

Part  of  the  delay  at  the  polls  was  appar- 
ently due  to  voter  confusion  about  how  to 
write-in  votes. 

A  proposition  to  permit  the  district  to 
contribute  $5,000  each  to  the  Wallklll  and 
Platteklll  libraries  was  defeated  399-730, 
but  voters  approved  a  proposition  to  reduce 
length  of  terms  of  school  board  members 
from  five  to  three  years.  That  vote  was  650- 
484. 


[From  Social  Education,  Oct    19751 

MACOS:   The  Posh  for  a  Uniform 

National  Citrriculum 

(By    Congre.ssman    John    B.  Conlan) 

(The  MACOS  Controversy — In  recent 
months  there  has  been  cotwlderable  national 
dtscusslon  of  Af  an.  A  Course  of  Study 
(MACOS),  a  social  studies  program  of  the 
Education  Development  Center.  In  an  effort 
to  clarify  some  of  the  issues.  Social  Educa- 
tion Is  publishing  the  following  two  state- 
ments: one  1.S  a  romnientary  by  Peter  B  Dow 
of  EDC  on  the  most  frequently  asked  ques- 
tions about  MACOS:  the  other  Is  a  state- 
ment by  Congres-cman  John  B.  Conlan  (R- 
Arlzonai,  a  membfr  of  the  Committee  on 
Science  and  Technology  of  the  VS.  House 
of  Representatives.) 

The  controversial  fifth-grade  social  stud- 
ies program  "Man-  A  Course  of  Study."  and 
the  federal  government's  role  In  helping  Its 
small  group  of  ardent  promoters  to  spread 
Its  use  throughout  the  nation,  has  placed 
teachers  and  school  officials  squarely  In  the 
middle  of  a  political  thicket. 

Thousands  of  parents  across  America 
view  MACOS  as  a  dangerou.s  assault  on  cher- 
ished values  and  attitudes  concerning 
morals.  .>=oclal  beha\-lor,  religion,  and  our 
unique  .American  economic  and  political 
lifestyle 

As  Peter  Etow  states  elsewhere  In  this 
Issue.  MACOS  "Is  designed  to  raise  ques- 
tions, not  to  answer  them"  The  course  allots 
half  a  year  to  study  the  social  behavior 
and  mating  habits  of  birds,  fish,  and  ba- 
boons, with  the  Implicit  view  that  man  not 
only  evolved  from  lower  animals  but  also 
derived  his  social  behavior  from  them. 

Children  are  then  exposed  for  a  full  se- 
mester to  the  alien  NetsUlk  Eskimo  sub- 
culture. In  which  the  following  practices  are 
rationalized  and  approvingly  examined  In 
free-wheeling    classroom    discussions. 

Killing   the   elderly    and    female   Infants 

Wife-swapping  and  trial  marriage 

Communal  living 

Witchcraft  and  the  occult 

Cannibalism 

Many  educators,  including  an  anthropolo- 
gist at  Cornell  University  originally  associ- 
ated with  the  MACOS  project,  have  con- 
demned the  course  as  Impairing  a  dl.shonest 
view  of  man  Thev  say  It  Is  a  "brainwash," 
stifling  academic  freedom  of  teachers  and 
the  development  of  children.  These  educa- 
tors view   the   federal   government's  role   to 


promote  MACOS  and  other  curriculum  pro- 
grams as  an  ominous  move  toward  a  uni- 
form federal  standard  In  education. 

Parents  also  consider  the  National  Science 
Foundation's  aggressive  role  to  Induct  teach- 
ers and  school  decision-makers  Into  the  unl- 
verslty-based  MACOS  promotion  and  market- 
ing network — to  spread  the  MACOS 
"gospel" — as  an  insidious  attempt  to  take 
over  education  and  the  upbringing  of  their 
children 

In  areas  where  school  districts  and  univer- 
sities are  participating  in  these  efforts  to 
bring  MACOS  and  similar  federally-funded 
programs  Into  local  schools,  an  adversary  re- 
latlon.shlp  is  building  up  between  parents 
and  their  local  school  systems.  Political 
leaders  are  being  asked  to  help  parents  and 
local  school  officials  regain  local  control,  free 
from  federal  Interference,  that  they  consider 
rightfully  theirs. 

DUBIOTTS    JtrSTIFICATION    FOE    NSF'S    MACOS   ROLE 

Defenders  of  MACOS  and  other  radical  de- 
partures from  traditional  education  made 
their  pitch  for  federal  funding  and  massive 
Implementation  efforts  by  claiming  that  the 
complex  multimedia  approach  and  contro- 
versial materials  of  this  "Innovative"  ap- 
proach to  teaching  were  unacceptable  to 
commercial  publishers,  thus  Justifying  con- 
siderable government  support  to  get  their 
prograxn  off  the  ground  and  Into  schools. 

While  this  begs  the  question  of  why  any 
federal  agency  would  spend  $4.2  million  de- 
veloping an  unmarketable  program,  they  ac- 
curately state  the  problem.  MACOS  was  re- 
jected by  58  major  publishers  of  school  in- 
structional materials.  Only  through  some 
highly  questionable  arrangements  between 
Education  Development  Center,  the  MACOS 
developter,  and  the  National  Science  Founda- 
tion was  it  possible  to  put  Curriculum  De- 
velopment Associates  In  the  business  of 
publishing  MACOS  commercially. 

A  special  discount  on  royalties  owed  to  the 
federal  government  was  arranged  to  make 
MACOS  commercially  viable.  Royalties  are 
required  so  that  federally-funded  curriculum 
materials  will  not  undercut  comjjetltlon  from 
other  publishers  of  school  programs.  In  this 
case,  to  make  MACOS  fly.  NSP  cut  the  royalty 
r:ite  owed  by  CDA  by  half  so  MACOS  could 
undercut  comfietltlon. 

In  addition,  NSP  spends  between  $200,000 
a!;d  $250,000  or  more  each  year  to  help  pro- 
mote and  market  MACOS.  This  money  is 
used  to  hold  promotion  conferences  for 
school  decision -makers  and  officials,  to  lobby 
them  to  buy  the  program.  Universities 
throughout  the  country  apply  for  and  re- 
ceive substantial  NSF  grants  to  train  teach- 
ers In  the  MACOS  philosophy  and  pedagogy, 
and  to  enlist  the  support  of  other  local  edu- 
cators and  school  officials  for  thf  program 

All  these  arrangements  are  currently  being 
investigated  by  Congress,  and  the  House  ol 
Representatives  has  ordered  NSF  not  to  sub- 
sidize promotion  and  marketing  of  elemen- 
tai^r  and  secondary  school  materials  next 
year  Congress  said  no  federal  funds  should 
be  used  to  promote  school  materials  unless 
parents  and  educators  have  given  -wide- 
spread assurance  that  a  real  national  need 
exists  for  such   involvement. 

MACOS  is  not  the  only  program  affected 
by  thLs  funds  cut-off".  NSF  is  currently 
promoting  about  50  different  school  programs 
for  nationwide  dissemination.  Education 
Development  Center  Is  this  month  holding 
Its  initial  educator  promotion  conference. 
with  a  $96,000  NSP  grant,  to  launch  Its  pro- 
motion and  marketing  educator  network  for 
"Exploring  Htiman  Nature."  the  tenth-grade 
sequel  to  MACOS.  NSP  will  have  to  stop 
funding  the  marketing  of  all  these  programs. 
rtTRRirmLM   "innovatton"  has 

BECOME    BIG    BrSINESS 

Make  no  mistake  about  It :  Curriculum 
"Innovation"  is  Big  Btisiness  for  EDC  This 
multl-mllllon   dollar   operation,    which    gets 


more  than  87  percent  of  Its  funds  from  UB. 
and  foreign  government  agencies,  Is  involved 
In  a  wcwldwlde  effort  to  push  Its  particular 
brand  of  education.  EDC  receives  aanost  33 
percent  of  Its  funds  from  NSF,  which  ha* 
pumi>ed  more  than  $33.6  million  Its  way  since 
1963.  EDC's  social  studies  programs  are  de- 
velop»ed  by  Jerome  S.  Bruner  and  like-minded 
behavlortsts,  whose  philosophy  has  come 
under  Increasing  fire  in  academic  and  pro- 
fessional circles 

Among  the  thousands  of  letters  I  have 
received  from  throughout  the  country  since 
the  MACOS  Issue  came  before  Congress,  one 
typically  perceptive  writer — a  clinical  psy- 
chologist from  the  East — recently  wrote  me 
this  personal  view  about  the  type  of  opera- 
tion EDC  and  NSF  are  Involved  In; 

Public  schooling  In  the  past  20  to  30  years 
has  become  Big  Business  In  every  unfortu- 
nate sense  of  the  word.  It  has  spawned  an 
entirely  new  professional,  the  Educator.  An 
administrator  and  authority  on  education 
whose  knowledge  and  experience  are  often 
sadly  lacking  as  to  teaching,  children,  or  the 
classroom  Itself. 

Schools  have  become  the  arena  for  the  pro- 
ductions of  social  and  beha-vloral  scientists, 
to  whom  progress  Is  all  too  synonymous  with 
change  and  reform.  Schools  are  the  scene  of 
all  sorts  of  quasl-experimentatlon  and.  I  am 
tempted  to  add,  exploitation.  At  times  It 
seems  that  the  child  and  parent,  whose  In- 
terests should  be  primary,  are  In  danger  of 
becoming  mere  grist  for  the  mUl  of  the  edu- 
cational program  and  theory 

We  have  seen  an  incredible  expansion  of 
school  programs  to  Include  almost  every  as- 
pect of  the  child's  life,  his  physical  health, 
recreation,  mental  health,  and  now  his  social 
uell-belng.  There  has  been  an  endless  suc- 
cession of  revisions  of  educational  practices, 
innovative  procedures,  cr  "enrichments." 
Hopes  have  been  raised  for  the  Open  Class- 
room and  Permissiveness.  Children  have  been 
spared  the  indignity  of  grades. 

Parents  have  struggled  with  New  Math, 
■tried  to  adapt  to  pmttems  of  social  and  emo- 
tional guidance.  Teachers  have  struggled 
with  new  methods  of  teaching,  tried  to  tailor 
subject  matter  to  the  individual  child  and  to 
be  counselor  and  friend  to  both  parent  and 
child,  not  "Just  teacher." 

The  public  has  meekly,  even  proudly  met 
the  astronomical  costs,  approved  new  bond 
issues  and  paid  the  taxes  Yet  today  we  are 
confronted  with  increasingly  bitter  evidence 
that  our  schools  are  falling  In  a  large  degree 
to  teach  basic  knowledge  or  skUls.  and  their 
social  efficacy  Is  deteriorating  rapidly  and 
tragically. 

MORAL    RXLATTVTSM    TO    BLAMX    FOR    SOCIAL    ILLS 

Onalee  McOraw.  parent  and  housewife 
whose  doctorate  In  government  makes  her 
a  particularly  effective  coordinator  and 
spokesman  for  the  National  Coalition  for 
Children,  recently  spoke  about  deteriorating 
education  and  school  standards  In  testimony 
before  the  Senate  subcommittee  that  author- 
izes the  NSF*s  budget 

She  appeared  to  urge  an  end  to  MACOS 
funding  and  a  drastic  reform  of  NSF  educa- 
tion grant  management  practices,  saying  that 
current  NSF  policies  were  responsible  for  sup- 
porting a  growing  monopoly  over  education 
by  social  engineers  and  experimental  psy- 
chologists. 

She  cited  courses  like  MACOS  as  the  cause 
of  frightening  functional  Illiteracy,  and  so- 
cial and  moral  confusion  among  today's  high 
school  students.  The  inability  of  young  adults 
to  communicate  effectively — to  speak  or  write 
in  a  way  that  will  allow  them  to  compete  ef- 
fectively in  the  competitive  world  of  work — 
and  their  lack  of  hard  factual  knowledge  or 
understanding  of  their  own  country  and  the 
world  around  them  she  laid  at  the  feet  of  be- 
havioral social  studies  and  "hip"  literature 
courses  that  have  replaced  other  good 
courses    In    geography,    history,    economics. 
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Kn^lNh    and  hard  sciences,  especially  in  tbe 
farlv  iind  middle  grades. 

Ihls  adversely  affects  their  declslou-mak- 
Ing  ability,  as  well  as  their  appreciation  and 
understanding  of  other  people  and  complex 
Issues."  Mrs    MKJraw  told  the  Senators 

She  further  declivred  that  the  education 
phUosophy  of  MACf^S  thaf  aJl  questlonB. 
values,  and  moral  l3.sue«  ara  "open"  and  rel- 
ative Is  to  blame  for  the  nation's  most  press- 
ing social  problenoB  Contemporary  courses 
teaching  children  to  question  and  discard 
their  parents'  views,  moral  standards,  and 
religious  beliefs,  she  said,  are  largely  respon- 
sible for : 

The  tremendous  upsurge  of  teenage  vio- 
lence and  vandall.sm.  teen  gang  vlgllantlsm, 
and  disrespect  for  adult  authority. 

Uncivil  behavior  and  disregard  for  senal- 
ttvlt'.cs  of  others. 

IMsregard  for  property  rights  and  the  Im- 
portance of  private  ownership  In  a  free 
society. 

Alcoholism  aiid  drug  vise  among  young 
people. 

An  epidemic  venereal  disease  rate,  unmar- 
ried living,  and  a  high  divorce  rate  among 
young  married  couples. 

Disdain  for  the  work  ethic. 

Callou.snesB,  cynicism,  growing  hedonism, 
and  belief  in  the  occult  among  young  people. 

Many  professional  people  blame  Bruner 
and  other  educational  theorists,  whose 
courses  are  vehicles  for  moral  relativism  and 
behavior  modification,  for  these  social  ills. 
And  from  another  scholar  who  has  worked 
Intensively  with  children  and  parents  for  a 
number  of  years  as  a  clinical  psychologist 
comes  this  hardhitting  observation: 

I  have  great  awareness  and  respect  for 
that  fine  line  which  exists  between  the  le- 
gitimate use  and  dangerous  abuse  of  psycho- 
logical knowledge  and  practice.  Educators 
and  psychological  "experts"  may  develop 
programs  or  advocate  techniques  with  the 
best  of  Intentions  But  we  are  learning  from 
experience  that  these  scientific  experts  are 
not  necessarily  right  and  do  not  have  ail  the 
answers.  Many  things  they  have  proposed 
have  not  borne  the  expected  fruit  or  have 
back-flred. 

It  Is  also  fairly  obvious  that  the  climate 
of  opinion  today  among  most  behavioral  scl- 
entlsUi  and  educators  is  that  It  Is  both  Jus- 
tified and  desirable  to  change  or  mold  chil- 
dren's social  attitudes,  "free"  them  from 
traditional  ways  of  thinking  which  are  con- 
sidered "prejudiced"  or  "stereotyped"  and 
viewed,  behavlorlstlcally,  as  the  more  or  lees 
superficial  learned  products  of  cultural 
patterns. 

The  Impact  of  such  thinking  and  attitudes 
on  the  part  of  our  social  scientists  has  had 
and  Is  having  Increasingly  far-reaching 
effects  on  our  social  and  political  life.  These 
effects  are  subtle,  hard  to  evaluate,  much 
less  to  fully  anticipate,  especially  when  they 
are  made  a  part  of  the  educational  process 
itself. 

They  undoubtedly  affect  those  less  obvi- 
ous and  less  well  understood  aspects  of  chil- 
dren's emotional  and  Intellectual  develop- 
ment: Their  security.  Identity,  and  their 
capacities  for  personal  commitment  and 
feelings  about  themselves  In  relation  to 
others  In  ways  which  are  unpredictable  and 
may  be  undesirable. 

NO  WONDER  PABENTS  ARE  0P  IN  ARMS 

Hundreds  of  thousands  of  parents  and 
teachers  share  this  concern  about  the  educa- 
tion theories  of  Bruner  and  Dow,  which 
thanks  to  massive  Infusions  of  taxpayers'  dol- 
lars are  being  experimented  on  thousands  of 
children  In  MACOS  classrooms.  What  should 
be  done? 

|L|et  us  not  Impose  or  untlclpate  (moral 
relativity  and  cultural  eclecticism]  by  spur- 
ious scientific  meddling.  Certainly  not  at 
the  expenj^  of  the  securities  of  tradition  or 
of   family   solidarity,    least   of   all    In    young 


children  who  desperately  need  for  he>althy  de- 
velopment feeling  that  there  are  thLise  who 
know,  at  least  in  part,  what  is  right  and  gtxxl 
for  them.  With  such  security,  they  CAn  grow 
toward  a  maturity  which  allows  for  a  secure 
Independence  with  capacities  to  makf  real- 
istic and  appropriate  choices  a«  t.'  what  is 
right  and  good  for  themselves. 

We  see  failure  to  achieve  this  kind  of 
maturity  In  far  too  many  of  our  young  adults 
today.  Those  who  have  no  clear  sense  of 
themselves,  their  own  Identity  or  others,  un- 
able to  define  their  own  values  or  chart  their 
course,  without  landmarks  in  a  shifting 
world.  They  are  dissatisfied,  unhappy,  and 
unproductive. 

These  are  not  the  children  of  a  rigid  tradi- 
tional Victorian  background  or  narrow  au- 
thoritarian schooling.  Far  from  It.  They  are 
largely  the  product  of  our  modern  school  sys- 
tem, our  liberated  homes  and  Intellectual- 
Ized  society.  We  had  better  take  a  second 
look  at  where  we  are  "at." 

This  la  the  view  of  thousands  of  parents 
who  have  written  to  Members  of  Congress, 
bitterly  complaining  at>out  the  National 
Science  Foundation's  support  and  promo- 
tion of  MACOS  and  similar  school  programs 

Many  of  them  had  no  Idea  that  courses 
like  MACOS  were  In  their  local  schools  until 
Johnny  and  Mary  started  coming  home  with 
some  of  the  outragous  notions  that  sti  many 
children  pick  up  In  MACOS  classrooms.  Take 
for  example  this  conclusion  recorded  In  Rich- 
ard M  Jones'  "Fantasy  and  Feeling  in  Edu- 
cation," following  an  actual  classroom  dis- 
cussion between  teacher  and  students  about 
the  NetslUk  custom  of  killing  unwanted 
female  babies. 

Teacher:  "This  has  been  a  very  good  dis- 
cussion. Now  I'd  like  to  tell  you  something. 
When  I  first  heard  about  this  custom  that 
the  Netslllk  have  [of  killing  girl  babies). 
I  almoet  had  a  sick  feeling  much  like  you 
had:  'It's  mean.  It's  cruel.  It's  stupid  '  Then 
I  found  out  something  else  that  made  a  dif- 
ference. The  Netslllk  dont  really  like  to 
abandon  babies,  but  they  believe  a  baby  has 
no  soul  until  it  has  a  name.  So  what  might 
they  do  to  help  their  feelings  out?" 

Student:  Not  name  the  baby  if  they're  go- 
ing to  abandon  It." 

Teacher:   "Right." 

Student:  "Then  they'r?  not  murderers  .  .  " 

Another  student,  slmii.^rly  set  adrift, 
morally  after  MACOS  Instruction,  was  re- 
cently asked  by  a  reporter  for  the  Montgom- 
ery County  (Md  )  Sentinel  to  comment  on 
the  Netslllk   pactlce  of  senlilcide 

"I'm  saying  I  would  pol>ably  do  this." 
mu.sed  one  youngster  pn  abandoning  his 
mother-in-law  "I  don't  Know  If  I  really 
would  If  I  really  had  to.  I  don  t  know  what 
wduld  be  right." 

Students  throughout  ti^e  country  are  fac- 
ing the  same  moral  and  spiritual  quandary 
OS  the  result  of  MACOS  teaching.  Following 
crltlclsnw  about  MAC06  In  Congress.  Peter 
Dow  sent  letters  to  almost  ^000  key  educa- 
tors In  his  EIDC  promotion  network  through- 
out the  coxmtry.  urging  their  letter-writing 
campaign  and  other  activities  in  support  of 
MACOS. 

I  received  several  packets  of  letters  from 
entire  dasses  of  students  as  a  result  of  Dow  s 
appeal,  as  well  as  copies  of  letters  to  edi- 
tors from  teachers.  It  was  sad  to  see  some 
children,  obviously  at  the  urging  of  teachers, 
rationalize  NetslUk  killing  of  the  elderly  by 
claiming  It  Is  no  different  or  worse  than  life 
In  American  nursing  homes 

Other  children's  letters  ratlonalbed  Net- 
slUk wife-swapping  with  the  argument, 
"They  have  to  If  their  own  wives  get  »lck." 
No  wonder  parents  are  up  In  arras. 

LOCAL   DrVERSrrT    OR   A    NATIONAL   CTntRICn'LrM  ? 

This  Is  where  the  pwlltlcal  crunch  I  Ini- 
tially referred  to  comes  In.  Our  system  was 
not  devised  so  that  an  elite  corps  of  un- 
elected     professional     academics    and     their 


government  friends  could  run  things  re- 
t:ardle88  or  In  spite  of  public  wants  and 
net'Os  IjO<al  control  of  schools  means  local 
control  by  citizens  and  school  oiiiclal.s  to 
commission  and  choose  particular  w-urse 
materials  they  want  -  not  the  nationwide 
promotion  and  lobbying  for  particular  cur- 
riculum mau-rials.  u.'iliig  tax  dollars,  by  EDO 
and  NSK.  wlih  Inducements  for  local  educa- 
tors to  lobby  local  schtjol  districts  to  select 
them. 

This  Is  how  the  EDC-N3F  relationship 
works,  and  tills  l-s  what  local  citizens  want 
Congress  to  stop.  It's  not  a  question  of  cen- 
soring materials  or  stopping  local  school  dis- 
tricts from  chr<*slng  whatever  courses  they 
want  on  their  own.  It's  a  question  of  stop- 
ping a  dangerous  trend  toward  a  uniform 
national  curriculum  in  social  studies.  In 
complete  defiance  of  the  need  and  poprular 
demand  fiT  diversity  in  American  education. 
What's  giKxl  for  Phoenix  fichool.s  migl.t 
not  be  good  for  New  York,  and  vice  versa 
What  my  Navajo  Indian  con-stltutents  want 
may  not  be  what  Is  needed  In  schools  of 
Peoria,  Illinois. 

It  Is  my  view  that  the  National  Science 
Foundation  should  get  out  of  the  promotion 
and  marketing  business  for  all  curriculum 
programs.  Tti\B  means  that  NSF  must  conduct 
a  thorough  '"needs  fu^sessment"  before  it 
even  develops  such  programs,  to  make  sure 
there  Is  a  substantial  national  need,  and 
then  let  programs  sell  on  their  own  merits  in 
the  commercial  marketplace,  without  federal 
subsidies,  once  they  are  avallahlf, 

NSF  should  not  give  preferred  royalty  dis- 
counts to  commercial  publishers  of  federally - 
develoi>ed  school  materials  Federal  funds 
should  not  absorb  any  part  of  the  publisher  5 
normal  co.'^t  for  teacl.er  tniln:nf;  to  br.::.- 
down  a  program's  total  cost.  thiLs  under- 
cutting competition  from  other  pood  or  better 
programs 

NSF  should  not  provide  massive  outlays 
of  taxpayers"  dollars  to  universities  to  "Im- 
plement "  partlctilar  courses,  adding  more 
leverage  for  the  adoption  of  courses  endorsed 
by  "certain"  academic  circles  and  their 
bureaticratlc  friends 

TTnlversltles  In  the  NSF-funded  EDC  pro- 
motion and  marketing  network  should  n  >' 
be  permitted  to  plve  i^radtia'p  credit  fr: 
higher  salaries  to  local  teachers  who  learn 
how  to  use  EDC  curriculum  materials.  a.s  li;- 
ducements  for  thusf  teachers  1-0  beconip 
lobbyists  for  local  adoption  of  EDC  course? 
And  NCP  should  not  commit  itself  to  fund 
future  grant  applicants  loiiblpd  by  EDC  t;; 
adopt  or  promote  their  ciirrlcuT.im  progrsLins 
at  various  national  professional  educator  con- 
ventions. Such  a  scheme  for  about  $!,2  mil- 
lion of  future  funding  for  the  promotion  and 
marketing  of  "Explonng  Human  Nature" 
was  tentatively  approved  by  NSF  In  Its  recent 
$96,000  initial  grant  for  disseminating  the 
cours?. 

In  the  final  analirals.  this  Is  a  political 
issue  that  will  be  settled  In  Congress,  unless 
NSF  officials  and  responsible  educators  lance 
the  boll  within  the  education  profession 
Both  parents  and  teachers  have  a  vital  stake 
In  the  outcome  of  this  Issue,  because  acad- 
emic freedom  of  both  hangs  in  the  balance 
But  most  Importantly,  the  American  pub- 
lic's willingness  to  continue  paying  the  very 
high  price  for  all  education  rests  on  Its  con- 
tinued faith  In  teachers  and  schools  a*:  per- 
petuators  of  the  community's  way  of  life.  Its 
basic  belief.  Its  moral  standards.  Its  religious 
convictions,  and  our  nation's  political  and 
economc  freedom 

That  continued  faith  Is  the  ultimate  prize 
to  be  won  or  lost  by  the  education  commu- 
nity in  this  ctirrlcuUim  controversy. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Arizona  <Mr  Conlan^. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  on  a  dM- 
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sion   I  demanded  by  Mr,  Bloutn)   there 
were — ayes  41,  noes  28. 
So  the  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

AMENDMENT    OfTKRED    BY    MB.    CONLAN 

Mr    CONLAN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  offer 

an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  a.s  follows: 

.Amendment  offered  by  Mr,  Conlan:  On 
Page  190.  between  lines  3  and  4,  add  the  fol- 
lowing new  subsection: 

"Sec.  302  (h)  The  General  Education  Pro- 
\  islons  Act  Is  amended  by  adding  the  follow- 
ing new  section: 

"  'Sec  (  ) .  No  grants,  contracts,  or  sup- 
port are  authorized  under  tbls  or  any  other 
Act  for  any  educational  program,  curriculum 
research  and  development,  administrator- 
teacher  orientation,  or  any  projects  involving 
one  or  more  students  or  teacher-administra- 
tors Involving  any  aspect  of  secular  human- 
Ism  unless  there  Is  also  a  fair  and  equal 
teaching  of  the  world  and  Ufe  view  of  Judaic- 
Cl.ristlan  principles  set  forth  in  tbe  Old  and 
New  Testaments.'  ". 

POINT   OF    OROEB 

Mr  PERKINS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  make 
a  point  of  order  against  the  amendment 
on  the  ground  that  it  i.s  not  germane. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Does  the  gentleman 
from  Arizona  uish  to  be  heard  on  the 
point  of  order? 

Mr.  CONLAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  yes,  I 
acknowledge  the  gentleman's  point  of 
order. 

The  CH.AIRMAN  The  point  of  order  is 
conceded  and  sustained. 

A.ME.VUMENT   OFFTREU  BY    MR.  CONLAN 

Mr.  CONI.AN.  Mr  Chairman,  I  offer 
an  amendment. 

POINT   OF   ORDER 

Mr.  BLOUIN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  make  a 
point  of  order  on  the  offering  of  the  ad- 
ditional amendment.  Ls  it  not  so  that  once 
the  time  ha.s  expired  an>"  furtlier  amend- 
ments can  be  offered  bu"*  they  cannot  be 
debated.  They  ran  be  offered. 

The  CHAIRMAN  Any  further  amend- 
ments cfiii  b€  offered  but  they  cannot  be 
debated.  They  can  be  offered. 

Tlie  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Conlan:  On 
Page  190.  between  lines  3  and  4.  add  the  fol- 
lowing new  subsection 

Sec.  302  (h).  The  General  Education 
Provisions  Act  Ls  amended  by  adding  the 
following  new  section: 

""  'Sec.  (  ) .  No  grants,  contracts,  or  sup- 
port are  authorized  under  this  Act  for  any 
educational  program,  curriculum  research 
and  development.  administrator-teacher 
orientation,  or  any  porjects  Involving  ore  or 
more  students  or  teacher-administrators  in- 
volving any  aspect  of  the  religion  of  secular 
humanism.'  ". 

Mr.  CONLAN  Mr  Chairman,  this 
amendment  prohibiting  taxpayer  sup- 
port for  any  educational  program  or 
activity  involving  any  a.':pect  of  the  re- 
ligion of  secular-humani.sm  l-<;  a  legisla- 
tive and  constitutional  necos-sity. 

The  amendment  touches  the  heart  of 
the  concept  of  academic  freedom — a 
concept  which  ha.s  been  virtually  de- 
stroyed by  the  false  assumption  that  the 
"secular  humanist"  stance  taken  by 
many  administrators  and  teachers  in 
public  educational  theory  and  practice  is 
fundamentally  religiously  neutral. 

Nothing  could  be  further  from  the 
truth. 

The  U.S.  Supreme  Court  stated  clearly 
in  the  1961  decision  in  the  case  of  Tor- 


caso  against  Watkins  that  secular  hu- 
manism is  a  religion — a  world  and  life 
view 

The  highest  Court  perceptively  de- 
clared in  this  case  that: 

Among  religions  In  this  country  which  do 
not  teach  what  would  generally  be  consid- 
ered a  belief  in  the  existence  of  God  are  Bud- 
dhism. Taoism.  Ethical  Culture,  Secuiar  Hu- 
mcmlsm.  and  others. 

Secular  humaiilsm  declares  that  there 
Is  no  God.  Man  is  his  own  god.  Educators 
advocating  a  secular  humanist  "rtew  con- 
sistently exclude  from  the  classroom  any 
teaching  of  moral  and  ethical  principles 
based  on  the  Judaic -Christian  belief  in 
God. 

Historically,  the  increasingly  vehe- 
ment attack  upon  and  exclusion  of  cer- 
tain Biblical  views  of  origins  and  etliics 
hsis  falsely  been  thought  to  be  the  up- 
raising of  the  banner  of  "scientific  or 
humanistic  neutraUsm." 

But  we  must  remember  that  in  Abing- 
ton  against  Schempp,  in  1963.  the  U.S. 
Supreme  Court  again  ruled  that^ — 

The  Government  may  not  establish  a  ■re- 
ligion of  secularism"  in  the  sense  of  alf.rma- 
tively  opposing  or  showing  hostility  to  re- 
ligion, thus  "preferring  those  who  believe 
in  no  religion  over  those  who  do  believe 

In  vogue  among  educationists  Is  the 
belief  that  ethics  are  situational— never 
absolute.  That  is  a  religious  stand. 

Also  in  vogue  among  many  education- 
ists is  the  belief  that  the  idea  of  culture 
is  completely  relative.  For  those  persons, 
there  are  no  norms  for  evaluating  bar- 
barism as  distinct  from  civilization.  That 
lb  a  reUgious  stand. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  clear  that  Fed- 
eral funds  have  been  used  in  grants, 
contracts,  and  support  for  educational 
programs,  projects,  and  activities  which 
give  preference  to  the  religion  of  secular 
humanl.'^m.  That  fact  is  appalling.  And 
those  preferential  fundings  should  be 
stopped. 

For  this  Congress  to  finance  preferen- 
tial treatment  for  .secular  humanism  in 
public  school  educational  cont,ent  is  to 
rebuke  the  tens  of  millions  of  Christian 
and  Jewish  men,  women,  and  children 
in  America  who  do  believe  in  God  the 
Creator  and  Sustainer — who  do  embrace 
a  faith  in  that  God— who  actively  sub- 
scribe to  Judaic-Christian  principles  and 
ethics  and  do  not  want  to  see  those  prin- 
ciples they  t^-ach  in  the  home  later  de- 
stroyed in  the  school. 

I  urge  passage  of  this  amendment.  If 
you  beUeve,  as  I  do,  that  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  your  constituents  do  not 
want  their  tax  dollars  financing  the  de- 
struction in  tlic  public  schools  of  the 
Judaic-Chri.'^tian  ethic,  then  you  will 
want  to  vote  "yes"  on  this  amendment. 

Tlie  CHAIRMAN.  All  time  has  expired. 

Tlie  question  is  on  the  amendment 
offered  by  the  gentleman  from  Arizona 

'  Mr.   CONLAN»  . 

Mr.  CONLAN  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have 
time   Five  minutes  were  allowed 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  was  set 
certain  and.  unfortunat.ely.  the  time  has 
expired. 

Mr.  CONLAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  this  was 
for  the  purpose  of  seeing  to  the  separa- 
tion of  church  and  state,  that  no  religion 
would  be  favored. 


The  CHAIRMAN  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Arizona  ( Mr.  Conlan  ) , 

The  question  was  taken:  and  the 
Chairman  announced  that  the  noes  ap- 
peared to  have  It. 

Mr.  CONLAN,  Mr,  Chairman,  on  that 
I  demand  a  recorded  vote. 

A  recorded  vote  was  refused. 

So  the  amendment  was  rejected. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Are  there  further 
amendments  to  title  EH?  If  not,  the  ques- 
tion is  on  the  committee  amendment  in 
the  nature  of  a  substitute,  as  amended. 

The  committee  amendment  In  the  na- 
ture of  a  substitute,  as  amended,  was 
agreed  to. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  rule,  the 
Committee  rises. 

Accordingly  the  Committee  rose;  and 
the  Speaker  having  resumed  the  chair, 
Mr.  SisK.  Chairman  of  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union,  reported  that  that  Committee 
having  had  under  consideration  the  bill 
'H.R.  12835  >  to  amend  the  Vocationa] 
Education  Act  of  1963.  and  for  other  pur- 
poses, pursuant  to  House  Resolution 
1179,  he  reported  the  bill  back  to  the 
House  with  an  amendment  adopted  by 
the  Committee  of  the  Whole. 

The  SPEAKER  Under  the  rule,  the 
previous  question  is  ordered. 

Is  a  separate  \ote  demanded  on  any 
amendment  to  the  committee  amend- 
ment hi  the  nature  of  a  substitute 
adopted  by  the  Committee  of  the  Whole? 
If  not,  the  question  is  on  the  amendment. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  Is  on  the 
engrossment  and  third  reading  of  the 
bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  and  was  read  the 
third  time. 

"Hie  SPEAKER  The  question  is  on  the 
passage  of  the  bUl 

The  question  was  taken:  and  the 
Speaker  announced  that  the  ayes  ap- 
peared to  have  It. 

Mr.  QUIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  that  I  de- 
mand the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  vote  "was  taken  by  electronic  de- 
vice, and  there  were — yeas  390,  nays  3, 
not  voting  39,  as  follows: 


Abdnor 
Abzug 
Adams! 
Addabbo 

Alexander 
Allen 
Ambro 
Anderson, 

Calif. 
Anderson,  El. 
Andrews. 

N  Dak 
Anaunzio 
Archer 

Andrews,  N,C, 
Armstrong 
Ashbrook 
Ashley 
Asp  in 
AuCoin 
Badillo 
Bafalis 
Ealdus 
Baucus 
Bauman 
Beard,  R.I, 
Beard,  Term. 
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Bedell 

Bennett 

Berg'and 

BevlU 

Biagpi 

Blester 

Bingham 

Blanchard 

Blouin 

Boggs 

Boland 

Boiling 

Bonker 

Bowen 

Brademas 

Breaux 

Bre::k:nridge 

Brink;  ey 

Brodhead 

Brooks 

Brocmfleld 

Brown.  Calif. 

Brown.  Mich 

Brown.  Ohio 

Broyhlll 

Buchanan 

Burgener 


Burke,  Calif, 
Burke,  ViB 
B'arke,  Mass 
Burleson.  Tex. 
Burton.  John 
Burton,  Phillip 
Butler 
Byron 
Carney 
Carr 
Carter 
Cederberg 
Chappe:. 
Chlsholm 
Clancy 
Clausen, 
Don  H. 
Clawson.  Del 
Clay 

CT.eveland 
Cochran 
Cohen 
Colims.  m. 
CoLilns,  Tex 
Conable 
Conlan 
Conte 
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Conyers 

I'oriiell 

(■'Mit,'hlln 
L>  Amours 
Uuriiel.  Dan 
Duniei.  R.  W. 
Daniels,  N.J. 
Danielson 
Davis 

de  la  Garza 
Delaney 
Dellums 
Dent 

Uerwlnskl 
Devlne 
Dickinson 
Dlggs 
Dlngell 
Dodd 

Downey.  N.Y. 
Downing.  Va. 
Drlnan 

Duncan.  Oreg. 
Duncan,  Tenn. 
du  Pont 
Early 
Eckhardt 
Edgar 

Ekl wards.  Ala. 
Edwards,  Calif. 
Emery 
English 
Erienborn 
Esch 

Eahleman 
Evans,  Colo. 
Evans,  Ind. 
Fary 
Pascell 
Fenwlck 
Flndley 
Fish 
Fisher 
Fithian 
Flood 
Florlo 
Flowers 
Flynt 
Foley       u 
Ford,  Mlcn\ 
Ford,  Tenn. 
Forsythe 
Fountain 
Eraser 
Frenzel 
Frey 
Puqua 
Oaydos 
Gibbons 
Ginn 

Goldwater 
Gonzalez 
doodling 
Oradlson 
araaal«7 
Gude 
Guyer 
Hagedorn 
Haley 
Hall 

Hamilton 
Hammer- 
schmldt 
Htmey 
Hannaford 
Harkin 
Harrlngrton 
Harris 
Harsba 
Hawkins 
Heckler,  Mass. 
Hefner 
Helstoskl 
Hicks 
Hightower 
Hlllls 
Holland 
Holt 

Holtzman 
Horton 
Howard 
Howe 
Hubbard 
Hughes 
HuuKaie 
Hutchinson 
Hyde 
Ichord 
Jacobs 
Jarman 
Jeffords 
Jenrette 
Johnson,  Calif. 
Johnson,  Colo. 
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Johnson.  Pa 

Jones,  Ala. 

Jones,  N  C. 

Jones,  Okla. 

Jones  Tenn 

Jordan 

Kasten 

Kastenmeler 

Kazen 

Kelly 

Kemp 

Ketchum 

Keys 

Kindness 

Koch 

Krebs 

Krueger 

LaFalce 

Lagomarslno 

Landrum 

Latta 

Leggett 

Lehman 

Lent 

Levltas 

Uoyd.  Calif. 

Lloyd,  Tenn. 

Long,  La. 

Long,  Md. 

Lott 

Lujan 

Lundine 

McClory 

McCloakey 

Mt-ColUster 

McCormack 

McDade 

McEwen 

McPall 

McHugh 

McKay 

McKlnney 

Madden 

Madlgan 

Magulre 

Mabon 

Mann 

Martin 

Mathls 

Matsunaga 

Mazzoll 

Meeds 

Melcher 

Metcalfe 

Meyner 

Mezvlnsky 

Michel 

Mlkva 

Mtlford 

Miller,  Calif. 

Miller.  Ohio 

Mills 

Mlneta 

Mlnlsh 

Mink 

Mitchell,  Md 

Mitchell,  N.Y. 

Moakley 

MoflTett 

MonlRomery 

Moore 

Moorhead, 

Calif. 
Moorhead.  Pa. 
Morgan 
Mosher 
Moss 
Mottl 

Murphy,  lU. 
Murphy.  N.Y. 
Murtha 
Myers,  Ind. 
Myers,  Pa. 
Natcher 
Neal 
Nedzl 
Nichols 
Nolan 
Nowak 
Oberstar 
Obey 
O'Brien 
O'Hara 
O'Neill 
Ottlnger 
Passman 
P.iiien,  N.J. 
Patterson, 

Calif. 
Pattlson.  N.Y. 
Pepper 
Perkins 
Pettis 
Peyser 
Pickle 
Pike 


Poage 

Pressler 

Preyer 

Price 

Prltchard 

Qule 

QuUIen 

Rangel 

Regula 

Keuss 

Rhodes 

Richmond 

Rlnaldo 

Rlsenboover 

Roberta 

Robinson 

Rodino 

Roe 

Rogers 

Roncalto 

Rooney 

Rose 

Rosenthal 

Rostenkowski 

Roush 

Rouaselot 

Roybal 

Runnels 

Ruppe 

Ruaso 

Ryan 

St  Germain 

Santlnl 

Sattertteld 

Scheuer 

Schneebell 

Schroeder 

Schuize 

SebeUus 

Selberllng 

Sharp 

Shipley 

Shrlver 

Sbuster 

SIkea 

Simon 

Slsk 

Skubltz 

Smith.  Iowa 

Smith.  Nebr. 

Snyder 

Solarz 

Spellman 

Spence 

Stanton. 

J.  William 
Surk 
Steed 
St  eel  man 
Steiger,  Ariz. 
Steiger.  Wis. 
Stokes 
Stratton 
Stuckey 
Studds 
Sjrmington 
Talcott 
Taylor,  Mo. 
Taylor,  N.O. 
Teague 
Thompson 
Thone 
Thornton 
Traxler 
Treen 
Tsongas 
Ullman 
Van  Deerlln 
Vander  Jagt 
Vander  Veen 
Vlgorlto 
Walsh 
Wampler 
Waxman 
Weaver 
Wbalen 
White 
Whltehurst 
Whiiten 
Wiggins 
WUson.  Bob 
Wilson.  Tex. 
Winn 
Wlrth 
Wolff 
Wnght 
Wylle 
Yates 
Vatron 
Young,  Fla. 
Young,  Oa. 
Young,  Tex. 
Zablockl 
Zeferettl 


Crane 


NAYS— 3 

McDonald 


Paul 


NOT  VOTING — 39 


Bell  Henderson  Staggers 

Burllson.  Mo  Hlnsbaw  Stanton, 

Derrick  Karth  James  V. 

EUberg  Luton  Stephens 

Evlns,  Tenn  Macdonald  Sullivan 

Olalmo  MoUoban  Sytnms 

OUman  Ni.x  Udall 

Green  Rallsback  Vanlk 

Hansen  Randall  Waggonner 

Hayes,  Ind.  Reea  WUson.  C.  H. 

Hays.  Ohio  Riegle  Wydlor 

H«bert  Sarasln  Young,  Alaska 

Hechler.  W  Va.  Sarbanes 

Heinz  b'.Bck 

The  Clerk  announced  the  following 
pairs ; 

Mr  Hubert  with  Mr.  BeU. 

Mr  Waggonner  with  Mr.  Heinz. 

Mr.  Staggers  with  Mr.  Stephens. 

Mr  Litton  with  Mr.  Symms. 

Mr.  Burllson  of  Missouri  with  Mr.  E>emck. 

Mr.  Ellberg  with  Mr.  Evlns  of  Tennessee. 

Mr.  Glalmo  with  Mr.  Karth. 

Mr.  Green  with  Mr.  Rallsback. 

Mr.  Hays  of  Ohio  with  Mr.  Rees 

Mrs  Sullivan  with  Mr  Van  Deerlln. 

Mr.  Slack  with  Mr.  Wydler 

Mr   Udall  with  Mr  Jamea  V.  Stanton. 

Mr   Charles  H.  Wilson  with  Mr.  Oilman. 

Mr.  Henderson  with  Mr   Hansen. 

Mr.  Nix  with  Mr   Hayes  of  Indiana. 

Mr.  Mollohan  with  Mr.  Macdonald  of 
Massachusetts. 

Mr.  Riegle  with  Mr  Hechler  of  West 
Virginia. 

Mr.  Sarbanes  with  Mr  Sarasln. 

Mr.  Vanlk  with  Mr.  Young  of  Alaska. 

Mr  PAUL  changed  hLs  vote  from 
"yea"  to  "nay." 

So  the  bill  was  passed. 

The  title  was  amended  so  as  to  read; 
"A  bill  to  amend  the  Vocational  Edu- 
cation Act  of  1963.  to  extend  the  author- 
ization of  appropriations  for  the  Na- 
tional Institute  of  Education  and  e.'^tab- 
llsh  priorities  on  which  re.sources  of  the 
Institute  will  be  concentrated,  to  make 
certain  technical  and  perfecting  amend- 
ments to  tlie  Education  Amendments  of 
1974  (Public  Law  93-380  > ,  and  for  other 
purposes  ". 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


GENERAL  I^^VE 

Mr.  MEEDS  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  all  Members  may 
have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to  re- 
vise and  extend  their  remarks  on  the 
bill  just  passed. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Washington? 

There  was  no  objection 


U.S.  AID  TO  IT.\LY  FOLl.OWING  THE 

DESTRUCTIVE    EARTHQUAKE    ON 

MAY  6.  1976— MESSAGE  FROM  THE 

PRESIDENT       OF       THE       UNITED 

STATES  '  H.  DOC.  NO  94-490 ) 

The  SPEAKER  laid  before  the  House 
the  following  message  from  the  President 
of  tlie  United  States:  which  was  read  and, 
together  with  the  accompanying  papers, 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Int«>rna- 
tlonal  Relations  and  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations  and  ordered  to  be 
printed: 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

On  May  6,  an  earthquake  of  great  de- 
structiveness  hit  the  northeastern  por- 


tion of  Italy.  The  Italian  Government 
currently  estirmiU\s  tliat  thl.s  dL-^aster  has 
l(ft  over  800  persons  dead,  more  than 
2.300  injurtKl.  and  from  40,000  to  60.000 
people  liomeless. 

In   the   mes&age   I   sent   to   President 
Ivcone  Immediately  following  the  news  of 
the  earthquake.  I  expressed  our  sympatliy 
for  those  who  are  suffering  and  indicated 
that  the  Unlt-ed  Stat-es  stand.s  ready  to 
pnn'ide  a.s.si.stanre    Initial  U  S    aid.  un- 
der U.S.  Ambas-sador  John  Volpe's  direc- 
tion, has  been  speedy  and  has  included: 
— Emergency  shelters,  medical  .supplies 
and  food.stuffs  provided  tlirough  the 
•Agency   for   International   Develop- 
ment  and   the   Department  of  I>e- 
fense. 
— Transportation  and  medical  facili- 
ties,   including    metlical    evacuation 
helicopters  from  tlie  I>?partment  of 
Defense 
— Recon.st  ruction     and     hea\'>-     rarth 
moving  equipment  from  three  of  our 
bases  in  Italy. 
— DLsaster   relief   speclalLsLs   to   assist 
Italian   Government    authorities   in 
planning    and    implementing    rehef 
prii^'nini.'; 
Willie  thus  mi'w.il  a  -i-tanre  has  been 
helpful,  more  aid   ;     m cdfd  to  help  the 
survivors   to   rebuild   tlicir   lives   and   to 
help  the  Italian  nation  recover  :ioin  tins 
tragedy.  Accordingly.  I  have  asked  the 
Congress  to  provide  $25  million  m  dis- 
aster relief  as  part  of  the  Second  Sup- 
plemental   Appropriations    Bill    lor    FY 
1976. 

At  the  same  time,  at  my  request,  Vice 
President  Rockefeller  will  vLsit  Italy  tliLs 
week  to  receive  a  firsthand  report  on 
the  impact  of  the  earthquake  and  on  the 
ways  in  which  the  United  States  can  best 
be  of  assistance.  He  will  be  accompanied 
by  my  Special  Coordinator  for  Interna- 
tional Disaster  Assistance — AID  Admin- 
istrator Daniel  Parker — who  ha-  been 
instructed  to  review  the  situation  in  the 
fullest  possible  detail.  Based  on  the  first- 
hand a.s.sessment  resulting  from  Ihis  mis- 
sion, I  will  Immediately  Inform  the  Con- 
gress should  there  be  further  .steps  re- 
quired to  fjermit  the  United  States  to 
assist  as  fully  and  effectively  as  passible. 
In  the  US-Italian  Joint  Statement  of 
1974.  President  Leone  and  I  took  not« 
of  the  extraordinarily  broad  human  ties 
between  Italy  and  the  United  States  of 
America,  and  the  shared  values  and  goals 
which  bind  together  the  Italian  and 
American  peoples.  Now,  at  a  time  whe.i 
natural  disaster  has  brought  .such  great 
tragedy  to  the  people  of  Italy.  Ameri- 
cans everywhere  are  moved  to  respond 
quickly  and  in  the  spirit  of  profound 
friendship  between  our  countries. 

The  request  I  have  sent  to  the  Con- 
rre.ss  for  $25  million  in  disaster  relief 
assistance  will  enable  us  immediately  to 
translate  our  concern  into  action  to  help 
alleviate  the  suffering  in  Italy. 

Gerald  R  Ford. 
The  White  House.  May  11. 1976. 
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CONFERENCE  REPOFtT  ON  H  R.  9721. 
INTER-AMERICAN  DEVELOPMENT 
BANK  ACr 

Mr.  GONZ.ALF^Z,  on  behalf  of  Mr 
Rettss,  filed  the  following  conference  re- 
port and  statement   on   the   bill    iH.R. 


9721 1  to  provide  for  increased  participa- 
tion by  the  United  States  in  the  Inter- 
American  Development  Bank,  to  provide 
for  the  entr?-  of  nonreglonal  members 
and  the  Bahamas  and  Guyana  in  IJie 
Inter-American  Development  Bank,  to 
provide  for  the  participation  of  the 
United  States  In  the  African  Develop- 
ment Fund,  and  for  other  purposes: 

Ci-'Ny-KRETNCE    RtPORT     (.H.    RtPT.    No.    94-1121  I 

The  committee  of  conference  on  the  dis- 
agreeing votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the 
amendments  of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  (HJi. 
9721)  to  provide  for  lncrea.^d  participation 
by  the  United  .States  In  the  Inter- American 
Development  Bank,  to  provide  fi>r  the  entry 
of  nonreglonal  members  and  the  Bahamas 
and  Guyana  !n  the  Inter-American  Develop- 
ment Bank,  to  provide  for  the  participation 
of  the  United  States  In  the  African  E>evelop- 
ment  Fund,  and  for  other  purposes,  having 
met.  after  fuU  and  free  conference,  have 
agreed  to  recommend  and  do  recommend  to 
their  respective  Houses  as  follows: 

TTiat  the  Senate  recede  from  Its  amend- 
ments numbered  1.  2,  4,  G,  and  7 

That  the  House  recede  from  Its  disagree- 
ment to  the  Senate  amendment  niunberad  3 
and  agree  to  the  san^ie. 

.Amendment  numbered  5:  Tliat  the  House 
recede  frum  It-s  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment cf  the  Senate  numbered  5.  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment  as  follows: 

Onilt  the  matter  proposed  to  be  Inserted 
by  the  Senate  amendment  and  on  page  13, 
line  2.  of  the  bill  (HR  9721 1  Immediately 
after  "person."  insert  the  following;  "and  In- 
cluding providing  refuge  to  individuals  com- 
mitting acts  of  International  terrorism  such 
as  the  hijacking  of  an  aircraft." 

And   the  Senate  agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  8  Th&l  the  Hou.se 
recede  from  its  cll.'.a^'reement  to  the  Senate 
amendment  numbered  8.  and  agree  to  the 
same  with    an   amendment   as   follows: 

In  the  Senate  an^endment.  strike  out  "Title 
IV"  and  "Sec  401  "  and  in.sert  in  lieu  thereof 
"Title  III"  and  "Sec    301.."  respectively. 

And  the  Senate  agree  to  the  same. 

H  S   Reuss. 
HrvRY  Gonzalez, 
RoriERT  O  Sttphenb,  Jr., 
PAfi.  E  Tsongas, 
LlNDY  (Mrs.  Hai-e)  Boggs, 
Albert  W  Johnson, 
Hi:nry  .J.  Hyde. 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  House. 
John  Sparkman, 

HrBTRT  W.  HrMPHREY. 

Gale  W   McOee, 
George  McGovekn, 
Clifford  P.  Case, 
J.  K  Javtts, 
Hugh  Scott. 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  Senate. 

Joint  Explanatory  Statement  of  the  Com- 
mittee OF  Conference 
The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  House 
and  the  Senate  at  the  conference  on  the 
disagreeing  votes  of  the  two  Hou.ses  on  the 
amendments  of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  (H.R. 
9721)  to  provide  for  Increasod  participation 
by  the  United  States  In  the  Inter-American 
Development  Bank,  to  provide  for  the  entry 
of  nonreglonal  members  and  the  Bahamas 
and  Guyana  In  the  Inter-.Amerlcan  Develop- 
ment Bank,  to  provide  for  the  participation 
of  the  United  Stiites  in  the  .^frlcan  Develop- 
ment Fund,  and  for  other  purpo.ses,  submit 
the  following  Joint  statement  to  the  House 
and  the  Senate  In  explanation  of  the  effect 
of  the  action  apreed  upon  by  the  managers 
and  recommended  In  the  accompanying  con- 
ference report: 

TTTLZ    I INTXH-AMERICAN     DrvELOPMENT     BANK 

The  Senate  amendments  numbered  1,  2, 
and  4  struck  section   102   of  the  House  bill 


(and  made  corresponding  technical  changes) 
which  repealed  a  provision  under  the  head- 
ing "Investment  In  Inter-American  Develop- 
ment Bank"  In  title  III  of  the  Foreign  Assist- 
ance and  Related  Programs  Appropriations 
Act,  1975.  The  Senate  receded  to  the  Hotise. 
The  Senate  amendment  numbered  3 
amended  section  103  of  the  House  bill  to 
change  the  word  "Oovemor"  to  "Executive 
Director".  The  Hotise  receded  to  the  Senate 
amendment. 

TrrLE  n — African  development  riTND 
The  Senate  amendment  numbered  5  added 
a  new  section,  section  212.  to  the  House  bill 
directing  the  United  States  Executive  Direc- 
tor of  the  African  Development  Fund  to  vote 
against  any  loan  to  any  government  which 
provides  refuge  to  Individuals  committing 
iicts  of  terrorism,  such  as  the  hijacking  of  an 
a;rcraft.  The  House  bill  contained  no  com- 
parable provision  The  House  receded  to  the 
Senate  amendment  with  an  amendment 
placing  similar  language  in  section  211. 

The  Senate  amendment  numbered  6  added 
a  new  section,  section  213,  to  the  Hotise  bUl 
stating  that  noiie  of  the  funds  authorized 
to  be  appropriated  in  the  bill  shall  be  granted, 
loaned  to,  or  otherwise  used  for  the  benefit 
of  the  nation  of  Uganda.  The  House  bill  con- 
tained no  comparable  provision.  The  Senate 
receded  to  the  House 

TITLE    III AtTHORIZATION    FOB    tNTEHNATIONAI, 

ATOMIC    ENERGY    AGENCY 

The  Senate  amendment  numbered  7  added 
a  new  title  to  the  House  bill  authorizing 
funds  for  the  International  Atomic  Energy 
Agency  The  House  bill  contained  no  com- 
parable provi.slon.  The  Senate  receded  to  the 
House 

TITLE    n' SWINE    INFLTTENaA 

The  Senate  amendment  numbered  8  added 
a  new  title  to  the  House  bill  stating  that 
Congress  finds  that  the  proalems  posed  by 
.swine  influenza  transcend  national  and  po- 
litical boundaries  and  that  It  Is  the  sense 
of  Congress  that  the  President  should  furnish 
a-ssistance  to  foreign  countries  and  Inter- 
national organizations  for  the  Investigation 
and  planning  for  the  control  of  swine  In- 
fluenza The  House  bill  contained  no  com- 
parable provision  The  House  receded  to  the 
Senate  ameiidment  with  a  technical  amend- 
ment whlclj  renumbers  tlie  title  and  section 
added  by  the  Seriate  amendment. 

H.  S.  RErss. 

Henrt  Gonzalez, 

Robert  G.  Stephens,  Jr.. 

Paul  E.  Tsongas, 

LiNDT  (Mrs.  Hale)  Boggs, 

Albixt  W.  Johnson, 

Henry  J.  Hyde. 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  House. 

John  Sparkman, 

Hubert  H.  Humphrey, 

Gale  W.  McGee. 

George  McGovern, 

Clifford  P.  Case. 

J.  K.  Javtts. 

Hugh  Scott, 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  Senate. 


PERMISSION  FOR  COMMITTEE  ON 
INTERSTATE  AND  FOREIGN  COM- 
MERCE TO  FILE  CERTAIN  RE- 
PORTS 

Mr.  Hj\LL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  Committee  on  In- 
terstate and  Foreign  Commerce  may 
have  until  midnight  tonight  to  file  cer- 
tain reports. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  fMr. 
Bedells  Is  there  objection  to  the  re- 
quest of  the  gentleman  from  Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 


PROPOSAL  TO  SPLIT  AND  SEPARATE 
HEW  INTO  THREE  SEPARATE  DE- 
PARTMENTS 

'Mr.  ALLEN  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  re\'ise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  citizens 
of  this  Nation  are  justifiably  concerned 
about  the  sprawling,  proliferating  and 
tax -eating  bureaucracy  of  the  Federal 
Government.  What  was  once  the  reform 
of  consolidation  of  some  executive  de- 
partments has  now  grown  into  a  night- 
mare of  immanageability.  The  Depart- 
ment of  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare, 
consolidated  and  brought  into  being  with 
good  and  noble  intentions  during  the 
Eisenhower  administration,  is  a  prime 
example  of  reform  gone  berserk. 

Mr.  Speaker,  It  defies  the  intelligence 
of  the  American  people  to  continue  to  ask 
them  to  accept  a  single  executive  De- 
partment, under  the  management  of  a 
single  Secretary,  to  respond  to  the  tre- 
mendous— Indeed,  almost  limitless — re- 
quirements in  this  Nation  in  the  field  of 
health,  in  the  field  of  education,  and  m 
the  field  of  welfare,  which  includes 
among  other  functions  the  administra- 
tion of  social  securitj',  medicare,  medic- 
aid, welfare,  and  on  and  on. 

Trying  to  cope  with  an  impossible  as- 
signment, we  have  seen  HEW  grow  into 
a  hydraheaded  monstrosity,  unmanage- 
able and  unresponsive  to  the  needs  of  the 
people,  and  beyond  the  abihty  of  even  the 
most  competent  administrator  to  super- 
vise properly  and  efficiently. 

Indeed,  this  huge  bureaucracy  has 
grown  to  such  mammoth  size  with  more 
than  143,600  employees  on  the  payrolls 
of  innumerable  divisions  and  countless 
agencies  in  all  50  States  of  the  Nation, 
that  it  is  now  beyond  the  capabihties  of 
anj-  one  person,  even  with  superhuman 
intelligence,  to  keep  truly  informed  as  to 
what  is  going  on  in  all  of  its  far-flung 
and  diverse  operations 

In  the  interest  of  economy  and  effici- 
ency. HEW  simply  must  be  reorganized 
and  streamlined,  if  we  are  to  make  it 
more  responsive  to  the  real  needs  and 
wants  of  the  people,  and  their  demand  to 
slash  the  millions  of  dollars  of  waste  and 
their  hard-earned  tax  dollars,  which  are 
now  being  squandered  through  waste  and 
inefficiency  by  this  monstrous,  unman- 
ageable Federal  bureaucracy. 

Accordingly.  I  am  today  introducing 
a  bill  to  split  and  reduce  HEW  into  three 
separate  Departments  of  manageable 
size,  which  can  properly  and  efficiently 
be  administered  to  serve  the  people,  with- 
out all  of  the  present  confusion,  dupbca- 
tion  of  efforts  and  working  at  cross  pur- 
poses. This  bill  calls  upon  the  President, 
within  6  months  of  enactment,  to  submit 
to  the  Congress  a  plan  for  such  reorgani- 
zation, subject  to  Congressional  approval 
and  complying  with  the  purp>ose  of  the 
bill 

We  need  a  separate  E>epartment  of  Ed- 
ucation to  be  headed  by  a  Secretary  of 
Education,  with  full  Cabinet  status  and 
answerable  directly  to  the  President.  We 
need  a  separate  E>epartment  of  Health  to 
be  headed  by  a  Secretary  of  Health,  with 
full  Cabinet  status  and  answerable  di- 
rectly to  the  President.  And  we  need  a 
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separrtle  Department  of  Welfare  to  be 
headed  by  a  Secretary  of  Wolfare.  with 
full  Cabinet  .sUtu.s.  and  likewise  answer- 
able direcMv  to  the  Prosident.  This  L-^ 
what  niv  bill  Ls  Intended  to  accomplish, 
with  tiirh  of  the  three  new  Departments 
ihar^rt!  with  the  general  area  of  respon- 
sibility which  now  exists  in  the  present 
subdepartments. 

Under  this  proposed  reorKanizntion. 
there  could  be  a  more  efflcient  allocation 
of  oiu-  manp<iwer  and  a  great  savings  to 
the  ta\-wearv  citizens  who  are  now  foot- 
ing the  bill  for  services  they  i^re  not 
recelvhig  Ea<-h  new  department  would  be 
re<iuired  to  streamline  Its  operations,  and 
Its  Secretary  requlnxl  to  Justify  to  the 
Congress  every  single  dollar  of  its  pro- 
posed budget,  rather  than  to  have  Con- 
gress trv  to  deal,  as  It  now  must,  with  a 
gigantic  mullibillion  dollar  combined 
proposal  for  expenditures  -over  $145  bil- 
lion for  1977  -va.',tly  beyond  the  ability 
of  Congress  properly  to  evaluate  and 
scrutinize.  By  splitting  this  huge  and 
monstrous  bureaucracy  Into  three  separ- 
ate Dt>partments.  we  can  iutelliKently  use 
the  pruning  knife  to  cut  the  fat  from 
Its  budget  and  relieve  the  taxpayers  of 
the  multimilUon  doUar  waste  of  their 
hard-earned  dollars.  ,,       „ 

Rather  than  the  sprawling,  dl.scon- 
nected  conglomerate  we  have  now.  sep- 
arate Departments  would  mean  that 
Congress  and  its  committees  could  de- 
velop more  of  the  expertise  we  need  to 
estdbli.sh  budgetary  priorities  and  to  pro- 
vide a  really  adequate  job  of  the  over- 
sight of  the  activities  of  these  Depart- 
ments. We  could  even  begin  to  reduce 
the  Federal  payroll ! 

I  feel  sure  that  no  matter  what  con- 
gressional district  you  may  represent,  my 
esteemed  colleagues,  you  know  full  well 
that  the  citizens  are  looking  to  all  of  us 
to  establish  more  order,  more  responslve- 
ne.ss  and  more  savings  of  tax  dollars  In 
tlielr  Federal  Government  This  bUl  win 
be  one  step  m  that  direction. 


EXTEND  TIME  LIMIT  ON  USE  OF 
VETERANS'  EDUCATIONAL.  BENE- 
FITS 

(Mrs.  SCHROEDER  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  Hoiise 
for  1  nunute  antl  U)  revise  and  extend  her 
remarks  and  include  extraneous  matter.  > 
Mrs.  SCHROEDER.  Mr  Speaker,  I 
have  today  filed  a  discharge  petition  on 
HR.  11717.  a  bill  which  I  hrst  intro- 
duced on  February  4,  1976.  to  extend  the 
dehmitlng  date  for  veterans'  educational 
benefits  for  5  years.  I  have  reintroduced 
Uie  bill  twice  since  February,  and  it  now 
has  20  cosponsors. 

Veterans  now  have  10  years  in  which 
to  use  their  educational  benefits.  The 
first  10-year  period,  however,  expires 
May  31,  1976.  Since  H.R.  11717  would 
give  all  veterans  an  additional  5  years  to 
u.se  their  educational  benefits,  veterans 
whose  10-vear  period  expires  on  May  31. 
1976,  would  have  until  May  31.  1981.  to 
use  tlieir  benefits 

I  know  that  many  Members  are  often 
reluctant  to  sign  a  discharge  petition, 
preferring  that  a  bill  go  through  the  nor- 
mal legislative  process.  However.  In  this 
case,  we  simply  do  not  have  the  time  for 
the  normal  legislative  process  to  run  It-; 


course  If   Uiousands  of  veterans  are  to 
continue  their  educations  after  May  31. 

I  was  told  ui  April  tliat  hearings  would 
be  held  by  tlie  Veteran.';'  .\fTairs  Subcom- 
mltU-e  on  Education  and  Training  on  all 
bills  dealing  with  the  delimiting  date  in 
the  middle  of  May.  Yasterday,  however. 
I  was  told  tliat  it  now  looks  like  It  will  be 
"a  little  later  tlian  the  middle  of  May  ' 
What  I  am  afraid  of  is  that  by  tiie  time 
heu  rings  are  held  and  tlie  remauider  of 
the  legislative  proceins  Ls  completed,  many 
veterans  whose  time  period  expires  on 
May  31  will  have  dropped  out  of  .school 
I  think  it  would  be  especially  unfortunate 
for  veterans  to  be  forced  to  drop  out  of 
school  when  lh(-y  still  have  not  used  all 
the  benefits  which  they  have  earned. 

I  think  it  Ls  important  to  keep  in  mind 
that  tlie  veterans  who  are  facing  the 
expiration  of  their  10-year  time  period 
on  May  31  are  veterans  of  the  Vietnam 
war  era.  From  1966  to  1972.  It  was  diffi- 
cult for  many  of  these  veterans  to  take 
advantage  of  their  educational  benefits 
due  to  overcrowded  colleges  and  the 
harassment  they  received  on  the  cam- 
puses. Also,  many  veterans  sufTered  from 
emotional  problems  which  slowed  down 
their  educational  progress.  For  manv 
veterans.  It  took  some  time  to  get  over 
the  trauma  of  war  and  reorder  their  lives 

For  veterans  whose  time  period  would 
not  expire  on  May  31.  1976.  but  at  some 
later  date,  an  extra  5  years  In  which  to 
use  their  educational  benefits  would  give 
give  them  added  flexibility  to  combine 
work  and  study,  raise  a  family,  and  lead 
a  normal  life. 

I  ask  for  your  help  in  getting  the  218 
signatures  that  are  needed  for  the  dis- 
charge petition  on  H.R.  11717  to  be  suc- 
cessful. The  petition  Is  now  on  file  In  the 
Office  of  the  Clerk  of  the  House. 

I  have  said  before  that  the  veterans 
deserve  a  fair  break  Let  us  give  them  one. 


FEDERAL  PROGRAMS.  REGUIJ\- 
TIONS.  AND  AGENCIES  MUST  BE 
REFORMED  TO  RESERVE  FREE- 
DOM 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  tlie  gentle- 
man from  New  York  *Mr.  Kemp)  is  rec- 
ognlzt^d  for  60  minutes. 

Mr.  KEMP.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  Introduced 
legislation  this  afternoon  to  help  reform 
and  restore  control  over  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment. This  legislation  is  of  great  im- 
portance, especially  when  Its  purpose  and 
procedures  are  coupled  with  the  other 
reforms  I  have  proposed. 

The  legislation  which  I  introduced  thLs 
afternoon  would  do  a  number  of  things  at 
this  Bicentennial  year. 

First,  it  provides  for  the  elimination 
of  Inactive  and  overlapping  Federal 
programs. 

Second,  it  requires  authorizations  ol 
new  budget  authority  for  programs  and 
activities  at  least  every  4  years,  and  no 
authorization  could  be  for  longer  than 
4  years. 

Ttiird,  it  mandates  a  procedure  for 
zero-base  review  and  evaluation  of  pro- 
grams and  activities,  agaiix  on  a  4-ye^r 
cycle,  assuring  that  each  program  and 
activity  either  rejustify  Itself  to  the  sflti.^- 
factlon  of  the  Congress  or  be  eliminated. 
Fourth.  It  requires  a  consolidated  fi- 


nancial statement  for  each  fiscal  year 
based  on  an  accrual  system  of  account- 
ing, so  we  know  exactly  to  v.hat  we  are 
obllgatlnK'  ourselves  in  dollar  terms  each 
year 

Last,  it  requires  disclosure  of  the  pro- 
jected costs  and  .savings  ol  actions  pro- 
posed through  bills  and  joint  resolutions 
of  the  Congres.'  at  tlie  time  of  their 
Introduction. 

In  .short,  this  legislation  Is  a  Federal 
"sunset  law" 

Sun.set  laws  have  already  been  enacted 
by  some  of  the  Stiites.  and  several  meas- 
ures have  been  introduced  In  Congress 
with  respect  to  the  Federal  Government 
The  bill  which  I  introduced  today,  for 
example,  is  patterned  after  but  builds 
upon  a  measure  Introduced  on  Febru- 
ary 3,  by  Senator  Edmi-nd  MrsKiE  of 
Maine,  the  chairman  of  the  Senate  Com- 
mittee on  the  Budget.  S    2925. 

These  measures  are  called  sunset  law.s 
becau.se  of  the  procedure  they  set  forth 
A  program,  an  activity,  an  agency  put  In 
place  to  administer  a  program  or  activity 
and  a  bureaucracy  U:>  sustain  it— the  Sun 
sets,  so  to  speak,  upon  each  of  these  un- 
less tliey  are  rejustlfled  and  reauthor- 
L-.ed  In  a  specific  time  frame.  Instead  of 
a  program  or  activity  being  continued 
and  funded  year  alter  year — for  no  ap- 
parent reason  other  than  the  fact  that  it 
existed  during  the  prior  year — these  sun- 
set laws  establish  a  mechanism  to  force 
a  reexamination  of  the  value  of  the  pro- 
gram of  activity. 

A  sunset  law  gives  us  an  opportunity, 
therefore,  to  eliminate  or  reform  pro- 
prams  and  activities,  to  reduce  costs  to 
the  taxpayers,  t^i  reduce  the  number  of 
Government  workers,  to  enhance  efQ- 
clency  and  reduce  redtape  by  combining 
otherwise  dupUcatlng  functions,  and 
even  to  more  carefully  examme  programs 
before  they  beiome  law  in  tiie  first  place 

SurLset  laws  alone  will  not  do  all  that 
is  necessary  to  bring  Government  under 
more  effetnlve  control  of  the  legLslative 
branch,  and  the  Constitution  Is  very 
clear  on  thLs  point  that  it  is  the  legLsla- 
tive branch  whicii  has  this  responsibility 
Government  will  not  be  brought  back 
Into  its  rightful— that  of  .servant  to 
the  people  instead  of  their  master— until 
a  change  In  attitude  about  the  role  of 
Government  In  relation  to  society  as  a 
whole  Ukes  effect  and  is  felt  In  the  legis- 
lative chambers.  But  the  sunset  laws  are, 
beyond  question,  very  important  steps  in 
the  right  direction. 

THE    WAT    GOVERNMENT    rtTNCTIONS    TOOAT 

The  significance  of  putting  these  pro- 
cedures into  place  cannot  be  overstated 
These  procedures  stand  in  n-.arked  con- 
trast with  the  way  government  functions 
today,  and  there  can  be  little  doubt  but 
that  the  Federal  Government  is  virtually 
out  of  control. 

It  continues  to  accumulate  power  over 
our  lives — and  to  exercise  it. 

It  spends  more  money  In  everv  year 
that  goes  bv,  and  It  persLsts  in  mortgag- 
ing our  future  by  deficit  financing  much 
of  that  spending 

It  continues  to  grow  out  of  proportion 
to  the  rest  of  society. 

It  willingly— forcefully,  if  need  be— 
assumes  responsibilities  which  nrevlously 
rested  with  the  people. 
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Its  rules  and  regulations  have  grown 
so  cumbersome  as  to  ue  down  almost  any 
decisionmaking  into  a  bundle  of  red  tape. 

And,  if  all  of  these  tilings  are  not  bad 
enough,  consider  the  reality  that  neither 
the  Congress  nor  the  administration, 
today's  or  yesterday's  with  respect  to 
both,  have  dealt  effectively  with  the 
problem. 

In  far  too  many  instances,  the  Con- 
gress has  become  captive  of  the  Govern- 
ment workers  who  advocate  a  continua- 
tion or  expansion  of  their  own  programs, 
budgets  and  agencies,  and  of  the  special 
Interests  which  threaten  retaliation  at 
ihe  voting  booths  in  the  next  election 
unless  their  projects  are  kept  going  or 
new  ones  started,  no  matter  what  the 
effects  on  the  common  good,  the  general 
welfare,  the  general  interest 

In  far  too  many  instances,  the  elected 
heads  of  the  Government — the  President 
and  Vice  Presldent^ — and  the  apiwinted 
and  confirmed  heads  of  the  departments 
and  agencies  have  become  little  more 
than  spok-smen  for  the  bureaucracy  be- 
low them,  responding  more  to  what  the 
bureaucrats  think  should  be  the  admin- 
istration's program  than  to  what  the 
people  think  should  be  such  a  program, 
a  process  known  colloquially  here  In 
Washington  as  "marrying  the  natives." 

GOVERNMENT  TODAY   IS  INCREASINGLY   ACTING  IN 
rrS    OWN    IKTEREST    AND    NOT    D»    THE    PEOPLES' 

The  effects  have  become  obvious  In- 
efficiency In  government  has  become  the 
norm  instead  of  the  exception.  So  has 
delay.  Confused  as  to  both  purpose  and 
mean-,  government  alternates  erratically 
between  doing  too  much  and  doing  too 
little  In  sum — and  I  believe  this  Is  the 
question  to  which  tl'.e  reforms  now  being 
proposed  ultimntely  turn — ^rovcrnmcnt  in 
America  today  Increasinply  acts  in  its 
own  interest  and  not  In  the  interest  of 
the  people  whose  purpose  It  ought  to  be 
to  serve. 

Let  me  speak  for  a  moment  to  this 
point. 

The  most  common  ways  In  which  any 
government  advances  Its  own  Interests 
were  spelled  out  quite  clearly  in  the  Dec- 
laration of  Independence :  Burdensome 
taxes,  excessive  reeulation.  creation  of  a 
multitude  of  offlcps  and  appointments  of 
agents,  altering  the  Government,  frus- 
tration of  the  people's  aspirations,  re- 
garding rights  as  alienable,  depriving 
people  of  much  of  their  earnings,  and 
in  undermining  that  "pursuit  of  happi- 
ness" to  which  the  Declaration  refers. 

There  Ls  a  very  familiar  ring  in  1976 
to  those  points.  Instead  of  being  the 
principal  means  of  protecting  Individual 
freedom,  government  has  become  the 
meariS  by  which  it  is  mast  often  In- 
fringed. Instead  of  facilitating  the  pur- 
suit of  happiness,  it  has  become  a  bur- 
den to  be  borne  by  the  people.  And  thLs 
has  come  as  a  product  of  the  growth  of 
Government  and  the  pursuit  of  Govern- 
ment's own  self -Interests. 

We  see  more  clearly  every  day  that  the 
vision  of  thf  Goveniment  In  Washington 
as  a  benevolent,  grandfather-Image 
Uncle  Sam— acting  always  in  the  best 
Interests  of  the  people— Is  out  of  touch 
with  the  reality  of  a  government  there 
Increasingly  serving  Its  own  ends.  And 
those  ends  are  reinforced  through  a  tri- 


angular power  structure — the  majority 
party  leadership  of  the  congressional 
committees,  the  bureaucracy,  and  the 
special  interests.  And,  there  is  little  in- 
put by  either  the  people,  or  by  the  Presi- 
dent, or  even  by  a  majority  of  Members 
of  Congress  irrespective  of  party. 

■SVhen  government  reaches  the  point 
that  it  is  more  to  be  tolerated  than  to  be 
supported,  something  is  wTong  with  the 
relationship  between  the  people  and  gov- 
ernment^— regarding  their  relative  posi- 
tions as  to  which  is  the  master  and 
which  is  the  servant.  This  is  1976. 

There  has  been  an  erosion  of  freedom 
within  the  United  States.  It  has  been 
gradual,  but  it  seems  to  be  gathering 
momentum. 

A  gradual  erosion  is  freedom's  most 
effective  enemy.  Freedom  is  not  generally 
lost  by  the  forces  of  violent  attack,  "niose 
specific  Incidents  when  revolution  and 
upheaval  did  quickly  destroy  freedom 
were  preceded  by  an  intellectual  evolu- 
tion which  made  those  acts  both  possi- 
ble and  allowable. 

The  danger  to  freedom  is  not  as  ob- 
vioas  as  it  was  in  1776.  Today  the  enemy 
is  not  resplendent  in  bright  Redcoat  uni- 
forms. The  outcome  is  not  as  definitive 
as  to  be  measured  in  terms  of  "liberty  or 
death." 

These  less  immediately  obvious  threats 
must,  therefore,  be  a  cause  of  great  con- 
cern among  all  who  cherish  freedom. 
The  nature  of  the  remainder  of  our  nat- 
ural lives  and  those  of  future  generations 
will  be  governed  in  great  degree  by  our 
present  ability  to  perceive  these  threats 
and  to  undertake  successfully  those  ef- 
forts required  to  restrain  them.  These 
are  the  efforts  which  ought  to  form  the 
basis  for  a  renewed  American  spirit. 

We  must  remember  that  when  Govern- 
ment intervention  is  sought,  freedom 
run=  that  risk  of  further  decline  to  which 
I  have  already  made  reference.  And,  in- 
asmuch as  those  within  Government — 
elected  or  appointed — to  often  regard 
their  roles  as.  and  measure  their  suc- 
cesses through,  the  promulgation  of  Gov- 
ernment initiatives,  the  results  should 
be  obvious.  More  and  more  Government. 
Less  and  less  freedom. 

Through  the  enactment  of  a  multitude 
of  program  activitie,s.  Government  has 
taken  unto  itself  the  exercise  of  func- 
tions once  rcErarded  as  the  province  of 
private  conduct.  And,  whether  one  re- 
gards a  specific  Government  intervention 
or  influence  as  good  or  bad.  one  still 
ought  to  weigh  the  impact  of  the  totality 
of  extensive  and  still  growing  Govern- 
ment regulation  over  the  exercise  of  per- 
sonal freedom.  ~ 

It  is  almost  Impossible  to  itemize  the 
areas  of  conduct  now  subject  to  FederaJ 
regulation  because  there  are  so  many, 
but  a  cursory  examination  of  any  Gov- 
ernment organizational  chart  shows  us 
the  areas  of  our  lives  now  subject  to  that 
regulation:  health,  education,  welfare, 
labor,  commerce,  housing,  transporta- 
tion, finance,  agriculture,  environment, 
communications,  wages  and  prices,  en- 
ergy, labor-management  relations,  trade, 
alcohol,  tobacco,  firearms,  savings,  com- 
munity relations,  chdl  affairs,  land  use, 
natural  resource  use,  recreation,  com- 
modities, securities,  insurance,  market- 


ing, consumer  affairs,  productivity,  nu- 
trition, travel,  economic  development, 
shipping,  vocational  and  career  oppor- 
tunities, employment  standards,  occupa- 
tional safety,  child  development,  retire- 
ment, rehabilitation,  interest  rates, 
credit  availability,  land  sales,  aviation, 
railroads,  highways,  safety,  institutional- 
ized voluntarism,  arts  and  humanities, 
equal  employment  opportunity,  export- 
import  terms,  trucking,  small  business, 
veterans,  postal  sen-ice,  ad  infinitum. 

The  point  is  this:  As  Government  as- 
sumed each  of  the  many  components 
within  each  of  these  subject  areas,  it  re- 
moved decisionmaking  frcwn  the  people, 
a  process  inherently  antithetical  to  the 
exercise  of  free  choice.  Some  of  these  are, 
indeed,  necessary  and  are  clearly  in  the 
interest  of  the  people,  the  general  wel- 
fare. But,  taken  all  together,  government 
as  a  cure-all  is  diminishing  freedom. 

Unfortunately,  this  process  of  rapid 
and  substantial  growth  of  Government  is 
not  diminishing.  It  Is  not  even  slowing. 
Federal  budget  outlays  have  doubled 
in  the  6  years  in  which  I  have  been  in 
the  Cong^ress — as  has  also  the  public 
debt.  The  Federal  budget  for  fiscal  year 
1977  will  be  at  least  $395  biUion— some 
$111  billion  over  the  budget  only  2  years 
ago.  It  took  this  country  185  years  to  get 
to  an  annual  Federal  spending  level  of 
$100  billion,  but  it  took  only  9  more  years 
to  double  that  to  the  $200  billion  levd, 
only  4  more  years  to  reach  the  $300  bil- 
hon  annual  level,  and  ony  2  more  years 
to  reach  the  amost  $400  bilhon  mark— 
from  $100  billion  to  $400  billion  in  only 
15  years. 

The  mushrooming  national  pubUc  debt 
has  reached  $627  billion — nearly  two- 
thirds  of  a  trillion  dollars.  It  took  us  over 
150  years  after  1789  to  reach  the  $200 
billion  debt  mark,  then  less  than  20  years 
to  double  it  to  $400  billion,  and  then  only 
10  more  years  to  add  another  $100  bil- 
lion. But  the  rise  in  the  debt  quickened 
in  the  past  year.  We  have  added  another 
$127  billion  in  the  past  16  months. 

The  average  amount  of  taxes  the  Fed- 
eral Government  wiU  have  to  collect 
from  every  man.  woman,  and  child  in  the 
Nation  to  meet  expenses  this  year  is 
$1,750 — or  $7,000  for  the  averaire  family 
of  four.  Of  course,  because  deficit  financ- 
ing is  a  principal  source  of  financing 
Federal  programs  today,  the  Federal 
Government  will  actually  collect  in  taxes 
an  average  of  about  $1,415  for  every 
man.  woman,  and  child  in  the  Nation — 
or  $5,660  for  that  family  of  four.  The  re- 
mainder will  be  taken  from  them,  of 
course,  in  decreased  purchasing  power — 
inflation  arising  from  monetizing  the 
deficit. 

Look  at  the  bureaucracy  which  this 
spending  sustains.  Between  1789  and 
1974.  the  population  of  our  country 
multiplied  by  60  times.  The  bureaucracy 
multiphed  by  8.170  times.  Between  1930 
and  1976.  while  the  population  grew  71 
percent,  the  bureaucracy  grew  by  462 
percent.  In  1930.  1  of  every  204  people 
was  employed  by  the  Federal  Oovem- 
ment.  Today,  it  is  1  of  ever:.-  77.  And.  in 
our  work  force  of  about  85  miUion.  1  out 
of  every  6i'2  employees  is  on  a  Govern- 
ment payroll  of  one  form  or  another. 
Look  at  the  controls  over  our  lives — 
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and  our  economy — which  this  fundinp 
ar.d  this  bureaucracy  sustain.  The  United 
Stales  Code  Annotated,  the  basic  com- 
pilation of  congressionally  enacted  sta- 
tutes, now  totals  more  than  55.000  pages. 
The  Code  of  Federal  Regulations— con - 
sLsting  of  the  rules  and  regulations  which 
carry  those  statutes  into  effect  and  which 
h.ive  the  same  full  force  of  law — totals 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  pages.  The  In- 
ternal Revenue  Code — the  tax  laws  un- 
der which  we  all  live— is  now  nearly 
1.900  pages  long,  and  the  regulations 
which  carry  those  tax  laws  into  effect 
constitute  another  4,500  pages.  In  addi- 
tion, one  is  governed  by  the  rulings  and 
regulations  of  a  myriad  of  Federal  agen- 
cies, bureaus,  departments,  commissions, 
administrations,  offices,  and  boards,  as 
well  as  the  rulings  of  our  vast  court  net- 
works. 

We  have  come  a  long  way  since  Moses 
brought  the  Ten  Commandments  down 
from  the  Mount — only  10  rules  to  govern 
our  lives. 

WHV     THE     BtrREAUCJlACT     CROWS     AND     CROWS 

Why  has  there  been  such  an  inordinate 
growth  in  government  in  recent  years? 

There  are  many  reasons  for  this 
growth.  For  example,  the  general  inter- 
est has  been  repeatedly  forced  to  yield 
to  an  ever  increasing  number  of  special 
interests.  Members  of  Congress,  wishing 
to  enact  new  and  larger  programs  which 
would  be  subject  to  their  control  through 
the  committee  process  and  this  triangle 
of  power  to  which  I  have  referred,  have 
contributed  to  this  growth.  There  are 
many  other  reasons  too. 

But  there  is  a  reason  for  the  growth 
of  government  which  relates  specifically 
to  our  discussion  today.  It  is  the  inherent 
characteristic  of  government  to  grow. 
And  the  best  way  to  look  at  this  reason 
is  to  contrast  motivations  in  the  private 
and  public  sectors. 

The  free  enterprise  economy — the 
economy  of  the  private  sector — dictates 
that  waste  and  duplication  be  guarded 
against.  In  such  an  economy  it  is  in  a 
person's  self-interest  to  serve  the  Inter- 
ests of  others.  In  order  to  gain  access  to 
material  goods  and  thus  satisfy  his  own 
wants  and  needs,  a  person  must  first  earn 
income  by  supplying  in  a  market  .some- 
thing which  is  valued  by  other  iJeople. 
This  individual  must  of  necessity  con- 
sider the  wants  and  needs  of  others.  This 
Ls  the  way  to  assure  the  greatest  growth 
in  the  common  good  too.  for  the  best  way 
to  promote  the  welfare  of  all  the  people 
Is  to  allow  people  the  maxlmiun  amoimt 
of  per-sonal  liberty,  individual  action,  and 
freedom  of  enterprise. 

These  self-interests  do  not  stop  In  a 
person  when  he  assumes  a  position  In 
government.  The  market  restraints 
which  channeled  that  self-interest  to  the 
benefit  of  society  do  stop.  Without  these 
market  restraints,  the  pursuit  of  self- 
interest  can  become  identified  too  read- 
ily witli  those  of  government,  or  one  of 
its  departments  or  agencies,  or  one's  own 
position  within  It.  For  example,  a  prob- 
lem resolved  is  one  less  from  which  to 
ju-stify  increases  In  statutory  or  regula- 
tory power  and  agency  authority,  and 
one  less  from  which  to  jiistify  more  funds 
and  staff  slots  in  the  budget  and  man- 
agement process.   In  a   government  of 


fiercely  vying  Interests  among  depart- 
ments and  agencies  for  perccnUiges  of 
overall  employee  slots  and  funds,  the 
greater  the  likelihood  of  getting  tliem  if 
you  have  more  and  more  to  do — year 
after  year.  The  best  way  to  assvire  thLs. 
of  course,  is  to  constantly  add  to  the 
workload.  And  the  best  way  to  do  that  is 
to  finish  less  and  less.  Delay  is  the  best 
way  to  do  it.  This  observation  is  nut  to 
cast  a  blanket  aspersion  on  government 
employees'  conduct,  for  this  is  often  an 
unconscious  process.  But  the  conse- 
quences are  the  same. 

CROWING    AWARENESS    OF    PROBUTM    ^rfnX    MAKE 
rrS  RESOLUTION  MORE  POSSIBLE 

I  am  encouraged  by  a  rapidly  growing 
awareness  of  the  problem  of  government 
grown  too  big  A  better  understanding  of 
the  problem  will  lead.  Inevitably,  to  at- 
tempt.s  to  deal  with  it. 

What  is  most  encouraging  of  all,  how- 
ever. Ls  the  way  in  which  efforts  to  deal 
with  the  problem  cut  across — as  they 
should  and  must — the  traditional  sep- 
arations of  political  party  and  philos- 
ophy. 

Both  Republicans  and  Democrats  are 
at  the  forefront  of  this  is.sue,  as  are 
liberals,   moderates,   and   con.servatives. 

It  cannot  be  overlooked  either  that  the 
principal  Senate  bill.  S.  2925,  was  Intro- 
duced by  Senator  Mttskie,  the  Demo- 
cratic Party's  nominee  for  Vice  President 
In  1968  and  an  acknowledged  spokesman 
for  liberal  forces  in  our  country,  and  was 
cosponsored  by  Senator  Barry  Gold- 
water  of  Arizona,  the  Republican  Party's 
candidate  for  President  in  1964  and  an 
acknowledged  spokesman  for  conserva- 
tive causes  in  our  country. 

Because  I  am  offering  an  amended  text 
of  Senator  Muskie's  bill,  I  would  like  to 
take  a  moment  to  quote  from  the  Sena- 
tor's remarks  at  the  time  he  Introduced 
his  measure : 

A  variety  of  factors  have  brought  me  to 
this  point  today. 

First  and  foremost,  I  suppose,  are  the 
regular  public  opinion  polls  telling  us  that 
the  American  people  have  lost  faith  In  their 
Oovernment.  People  dj  not  think  they  are 
getting  their  money's  worth  out  of  Govern- 
ment: people  believe  that  the  Oov«m- 
ment  does  not  care  what  they  think  any 
more;  the  only  Government  worker  getting 
high  marks  from  the  public  Is  the  local  trash 
collector,  because  at  least  people  know 
whether  he  Ls  doing  his  Job. 

A  second  factor  has  been  my  experience 
this  year  on  the  Budget  Committee.  If  there  Is 
one  point  that  ha.s  been  brought  home  to  me 
during  my  brief  tenure  as  chairman  of  that 
committee.  It  Is  that  during  any  given  year. 
we  have  only  a  limited  amount  of  re.sources 
to  commit  to  solving  serious  national  prob- 
lems. There  may  have  been  a  time  when  we 
could  afford  nearly  a  thousand  different  leg- 
Lslatlve  solutions  to  a  few  dozen  national 
problems — when  we  did  not  have  to  worry 
which  programs  were  working  and  which 
ones  were  not,  because  we  knew  there  was 
enough  In  the  till  for  everyone 

Today,  we  no  longer  have  those  options. 

The  third  factor  which  has  led  me  to 
Introduce  this  legislation  Ls  also  related  to 
my  experience  with  the  Budget  Committee — 
more  specifically,  to  the  tremendous  suc- 
cesses we  have  had  In  our  first  year  of  oper- 
ation. 

Through  the  new  budget  process.  Congress 
Is  finally  beginning  to  regain  control  over  the 
Federal  budget — the  most  Important  state- 
ment  of    national    priorities   that   we   have 


Yet  It  becomes  clearer  to  me  every  day  that 
even  If  the  process  works  better  than  any 
of  us  had  dreamed,  that  statement  of  priori- 
ties v^lll  not  be  complete  unlesj;  we  have  or.n- 
trol  over  the  services  which  the  budget  Is 
Intended  to  buy. 

Uvidget  reform  by  Itself  Is  an  es.'^entlal  ele- 
ment In  regaining  this  control  Nevertheless. 
I  have  come  to  see  the  budget  process  not 
as  an  i-nd  In  Itself,  but  as  a  first  step  In  a 
broader  effort  we  need  Bud^'et  reform  gave 
us  a  badly  needed  method  for  looking  at  the 
picture  as  a  whole  The  let-'lslatlrjn  I  am  In- 
troducing today  win  n\ake  us  take  a  closer 
look  at  all  the  component  part.s  of  that  pic- 
ture, to  liwure  that  we  are  getting  the  most 
for  the  money  we  spend.  It  Is  a  logical  second 
step. 

Why  Is  such  a  second  step  necessary 

One  way  to  answer  that  question  would 
be  X-o  have  a  dramatic  reading  from  the 
catalog  of  Federal  domestic  a.sslstance  I 
think  most  of  us  would  be  astonished  at 
what  we  heard;  That  we  have  228  health 
programs.  156  Income  security  and  Mjiistl 
service  programs.  83  housing  programs,  et 
cetera,  et  cetera  that  all  In  all.  we  have  near- 
ly 1.000  Federal  programs,  touching  on  vir- 
tually every  aspect  of  life  in  these  United 
States. 

Or  we  could  turn  to  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment manual,  where  we  would  discover  that 
In  addition  to  the  U  Cabinet  departments,  we 
require  4  Independent  agencies  and  1,240  ad- 
visory boards,  committees,  commissions,  and 
councils  to  run  the  Federal  Government  In 
1974  alone.  85  separate  government  bodies 
were  created,  of  which  only  3  were  subse- 
quently abolished 

Or  we  could  look  outside  Washington, 
where  we  would  find  over  4,000  geo- 
graphic program  areas  recognised  under  24 
different  Federal  programs — quasi-govern- 
mental units  such  as  law  enforcement  plan- 
ning regions — 481 — comprehensive  areawlde 
health  plarmlng  agencies — 195 — air  quality 
regions — 247 — and  many  more. 

Or  we  could  turn  to  the  do?«ns  of  G.^0 
reports  and  audits  done  every  year,  detailing 
the  administrative  chaos  In  Federal  aid  tci 
vocational  education  or  to  the  handicapped 
for  example — or  explaining  how  this  Federal 
.agency  had  no  information  on  what  It  wa". 
spending  on  administrative  costs  as  opposed 
to  actual  services. 

What  any  of  these  exercises  would  tell  us 
Is  that  Government  has  become  out  of  touch 
and  out  of  control.  And  clearly  thLs  Is  a 
finding  with  which  an  Increasing  number  of 
Americans  would  agree. 

What  happens  to  a  Federal  program  after 
It  leaves  the  Congress? 

Where  Is  Congress  going  with  the  grant- 
in-aid  programs?  Will  there  be  more  proli- 
feration of  separate  programs? 

How  well  are  Fpderal  departments  ct>or- 
dlnatlng  their  programs  and  services  both 
within  their  agencies  and  with  other  de- 
partments? 

Today,  hundred*!  of  well-intentioned  new 
programs  and  billions  of  dollars  later,  we 
still  do  not  have  satisfactory  answers  to  those 
questions. 

Even  worse,  we  stUl  have  not  solved  the 
basic  problems  which  prompted  us  to  enart 
all   these   programs   In   the  first   place. 

We  have  spent  billions  on  health  care,  and 
enacted  hundreds  of  health-oriented  pro- 
grams, yet  we  still  have  not  cracked  the 
fundamental  problem — providing  hlgh-qxial- 
Ity  care  at  a  price  people  can  afTord. 

We  have  spent  billions  on  education,  only 
to  find  that  our  high  school  graduates  are 
not  learning  even  the  basic  readlnt:  and 
writing  skills 

And  we  have  spent  billions  on  the  prob- 
lems of  our  cities,  yet  the  root  cause  of 
those  problems,  defined  so  eloquently  by 
the  Kerner  commission  several  years  ago. 
still  remains. 

Solutions  to  these  problems  elude  us  not 
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because  we  have  not  tried  But  In  too  many 
cases  we  In  Congress  have  satisfied  ourselves 
with  the  rhetoric  of  legislation,  leaving  the 
hard  work  of  Implementation — from  rule- 
making to  evaluation-  to  the  executive 
branch  To  put  it  another  way,  we  in  Con- 
gress have  not  paid  enough  attention  to 
how  well  the  programs  we  adopted  were 
working — at  lea.st  not  beyond  a  cursory  re- 
view every  few  years 

And  now  these  years  of  Inattention  to  per- 
formance are  taking:  their  toll,  as  we  reap  a 
bumper  crop  of  public  disenchantment  with 
G<Tvernment  .so  unresponsive  that  It  can- 
not even  perform  the  simple  day-to-day 
ta-sks   that   need    to   be   done. 

I  offer  this  not  as  a  suggestion  that  we 
abandon  our  commitment  to  solving  the 
Nation's  problems. 

On  the  contrary,  I  offer  this  legislation  In 
recognition  of  the  fact  that  untu  we  bring 
what  programs  we  now  have  under  control, 
we  simply  may  not  have  the  reserves  we 
need — either  In  the  budget  or  the  public's 
trust — to  pursue  new  legislative  solutions 
to  pressing'  national  problems. 

Senator  Muskie's  observations  are 
widely  .shared,  and  perhaps  in  the  com- 
ing months  they  will  become  the  major- 
ity opinion  in  both  Houses  sufficient  to 
assure  the  passage  of  a  Federal  sunset 
law. 

I  believe  other  mea.'jures  should  be 
pas.sed  too,  and  I  have  introduced  legis- 
lation addressed  to  them,  including  a 
moratonum  on  new  Federal  programs, 
the  testing  of  proposed  Federal  programs 
before  they  become  fully  operational, 
balanced  budRPts  and  limitations  on  Fed- 
eral revenue  in  relation  to  aggregate  na- 
tional income,  a  uniform  requirement 
that  no  departmental  and  agency  rules 
and  regulations  go  into  effect  without 
prior  review  or  approval  by  the  Congress, 
and  thf  reprivatizatlnn  of  functions  as- 
sumed by  Government 

I  hope  that  the  con.sideration  of — and 
hoppfully  the  adoption  of — the.se  sunset 
law  proposals  will  facilitate  a  movement 
within  the  Coni,'ress  to  restore  a  more 
rational  balance  between  the  role  of  Gov- 
ernment and  the  role  of  t^ie  private  sec- 
tor. Whether  one's  \1ewpoint  Ls  that  we 
should  undertake  these  reforms  to  cut 
back  drastically  on  the  .size  of  Govern- 
ment or  whether  one's  viewpoint  is  that 
it  is  the  only  way  to  assure  more  effective 
Government  exercise  of  its  responsibili- 
ties, a  Federal  sunset  law  should  be 
adopted  and  as  soon  as  po-ssible. 


INTERNATIONAL  INVESTMENT 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania  i^Mr.  Biester)  is 
recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  BIESTER.  Mr.  Six-aker,  in  an  at- 
tempt to  evaluate  the  activities  and  po- 
tential consequences  of  international  in- 
vestment within,  and  by,  the  United 
States,  I  have,  together  with  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  ( Mr.  Oilman  >  intro- 
duced a  bill  requiring  the  President, 
through  the  Council  on  International 
Economic  Policy,  to  collect  relevant  In- 
formation on  foreign  portfoho  invest- 
ment in  the  United  States,  as  well  as 
information  regarding  U.S.  direct  invest- 
ment abroad.  The  bill  provides  that  an 
analysis  of  these  surveys  be  made  avail- 
able to  tlie  Congress,  the  executive 
branch,  and  the  general  public. 


Under  present  authority,  the  U.S.  Gov- 
ernment can  collect  flow  data  on  inter- 
national investment  in  the  United  States 
by  provLsion  of  the  Bretton  Woods  Act. 
This  authority  provides,  as  well,  for  col- 
lection of  data  on  American  investment 
abroad.  With  the  exception  of  a  one  time 
provision  in  the  Foreign  Investment 
Study  Act  of  1974.  the  last  benchmark 
survey  of  foreign  investment  in  the 
United  States  was  conducted  in  1941.  The 
scope  of  international  investment  has 
changed  considerably  since  enactment  of 
Bretton  Woods.  It  has  become  clear  that 
this  measure  no  longer  meets  the  Gov- 
ernment's need  for  information  regard- 
ing the  effects  of  investment  on  national 
security,  commerce,  emploj-ment,  and 
U.S.  foreign  policy,  especially  as  it  ap- 
plies to  developing  nations. 

Our  bill,  to  be  known  as  the  "Interna- 
tional Investment  Survey  Act  of  1976." 
will  require  the  conduct  of  a  benchmark 
sur\-ey  at  lea.^t  once  every  5  years,  coupled 
with  quarterly  supplemental  reports.  Five 
years  is  not  a  time  period  that  should 
prove  excessively  cumbersome  to  business 
or  to  Government.  All  companies  whose 
business  exceeds  $10  million  per  year  will 
be  subject  to  the  provisions  of  this  legis- 
lation. Our  uitent  is  to  provide  informa- 
tion relevant  to  a  variety  of  economic 
questions  concerning  investment  activity. 
ca.<h  flows,  borrowing  practices,  transfer 
payments,  and  the  price  of  export  tech- 
nology-. 

To  adequately  answer  these  questions 
It  i.s  necessary-  to  identify  the  location 
and  nature,  magnitude,  and  changes  of 
total  investment  by  a  parent  in  each  affil- 
iate and  financial  transactions  between 
a  parent  and  each  of  its  affiliates.  Fur- 
ther, the  Government  must  have  the  au- 
thority to  secure  current  Information  on 
international  capital  flows,  information 
necessary  for  computing  and  analyzing 
the  U.S.  balance  of  pajTnents,  employ- 
ment and  taxes,  and  information  regard- 
ing our  international  investment  posi- 
tion iTicluding  income  statements  of  gross 
sales  by  primary-  line  of  business  and  with 
as  much  significant  product  line  detail 
a.s  feasible. 

Our  bill  will  provide  for  the  collection 
of  employment  data  showing  both  the 
number  of  United  States  and  foreign  em- 
ployees of  each  U.S.  parent  and  each  af- 
filiate and  the  level  of  compensation  by 
country,  and  will  study  the  adequacy  of 
information,  and  disclosure  and  report- 
ing requirements  and  procedures. 

Finally,  this  legislation  seeks  to  obtain 
information  on  tax  pa.\Tnents  by  parents 
and  affiliates,  and  to  determine  the  total 
dollar  amount  of  research  and  develop- 
ment expenditures  by  each  U.S.  parent 
and  by  each  affiliate,  information  on  pay- 
ments between  parents  and  affiliates  for 
the  transfer  of  technology,  and  payments 
received  from  the  transfer  of  technology 
to  unrelated  foreign  firms  or  State  en- 
terprLses. 

ThLs  legislation  .should  not  be  viewed 
as  an  end  in  itself,  but  rather,  the  first 
step  in  the  process  of  analyzing  invest- 
ment activity  so  as  to  more  accurately 
monitor  foreign  and  multinational 
investment. 

It  is  one  of  my  hopes  that  this  bill, 
coupled  with  international  acceptance  of 


a  code  of  conduct  for  multinational  cor- 
porations— adopted  with  the  inclusion  of 
representatives  of  the  developing  world — 
might  prove  immeasurably  helpful  in 
stabilizing  US  relations  with  the  world's 
investor  countries,  and  in  particular, 
with  the  world's  host  governments. 


WOMEN'S  DIVISION  OF  THE  JOINT 
COMMITTEE  OF  ITALIAN  AMERI- 
CANS CELEBRATES  ITS  lOTH  AN- 
NIVERSARY 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois  iMr.  Annttnzio)  is 
recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  ANNUNZIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
Saturday.  May  8.  the  Women's  Division 
of  the  Joint  Civic  Committee  of  Italian 
Americans  celebrated  its  10th  armlver- 
sary.  This  outstanding  auxiliary  group  in 
Chicago  has  performed  yeoman  service 
on  behalf  of  people. 

It  has  created  many  worthwhile  pro- 
grams such  as  sponsoring  Italian  cuisine 
dinners  from  everv-  region  of  Italy  and 
scholarship  awards  that  are  given  to 
young  women  entering  college  every- 
year.  It  created  for  the  first  time  a  cotil- 
lion where  the  young  ladies  are  intro- 
duced to  society. 

The  Women's  Division  also  sponsors 
folk  costume  contests  and  the  winners 
of  the  annual  Pesta  Delia  Moda  fashion 
show  are  seen  on  the  floats  each  year 
during  the  Columbus  Day  parade.  It  also 
organizes  the  annual  Holiday  Folk  Fair, 
and  the  ladies  are  responsible  for  many 
fundraLsing  activities  as  weU  as  helping 
charitable  groups  such  as  the  Aylesford 
Charity  Luncheon  for  the  National 
Scapular  Shrine  of  the  Carmelite 
Fathers,  and  Villa  Scalabrlnl.  the  Ital- 
ian Home  for  the  Aged. 

I  take  this  opportunity  to  congratu- 
late all  of  those  associated  with  this  fine 
organization  for  their  dedication,  de- 
votion, and  generosity  to  the  public  good. 
Mrs  Seraflna  Ferrara,  who  died  last 
year,  was  a  philanthropist  and  a  business 
woman  as  well  as  a  warm,  loving,  and 
devoted  mother,  grandmother,  and  aunt. 
Special  tribute  was  also  paid  to  her  by 
the  Women's  Division  as  one  of  the  out- 
standing ladies  of  the  Italo-Amerlcan 
community  in  Chicago  during  this  cele- 
bration of  10  years  in  service  to  hu- 
manity. 

The  program  for  the  10th  anniversary 
celebration  follows  as  well  as  a  brief  his- 
tory of  the  Women's  Division  of  the  Joint 
Civic  Committee  of  Italian  Americans : 
Pounders  Oeg.^nizing  CoMMrrrEE 
Dr.  Mary  Ellen   (Manclna)   Batlnlch,  Tena 
Amlco,    Norma    Battlstl,    Gene    Bruno.    Rose 
Flood*,    Elena   Jo    Frlgolettl,    Carolyn    Luc- 
chese,  Anette  Salvatore.  Ann  Sorrentino,  Mary 
SpatUla.  Bonnie  Tisci.  and  Ann  Yelmlnl 
*  Deceased 

FIRST    OFFICEBS 

Carolyn  Lucchese.  President:  Ann  Sorren- 
tino, lat  Vice  President.  Elena  Jo  Frlgolettl, 
2nd  Vice  President:  Norma  Battlstl,  Treas- 
urer, Tena  Amlco.  Recording  Secretary:  Lu- 
cille BrahUl,  Corresponding  Secretary:  and 
Dr.  Mary  Ellen  (Manclna)  Batlnlch,  Advisor. 

PAST    PREStDENTS 

Carolyn  Lucchese.  Ann  Sorrentino,  Elena 
Jo  Frlgolettl,  Ann  Yelmlnl,  and  Gene  Bruno. 
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KNT  omcKRs 
Norrls  bsttlstl.  President;  Mary  Spatllla. 
i.tt  Vice  PreMdent:  Josephine  Ortale.  2nd  Vice 
President.  Elvira  Panareae.  Recording  Secre- 
tary: Phyllss  Schoene.  Corresponding  Secre- 
tary, Josephine  Blanco.  Treasurer;  and  Oene 
Bruno,  Advisor. 

BOARD    or   DIBECTOEa 

Tena  Amlco.  Dr.  Mary  Ellen  (Manchlna) 
Batlnlch.  Stella  BoschelU.  Ruth  Burtell. 
Pauline  Jo  CuaUnlno.  Marie  Davlno,  Joseph- 
ine DeStefano.  Antonlnette  Garofao.  Judith 
Ouzaldo.  Ann  Menconl.  Rose  Ortale.  Vlrglna 
Page.  Marie  Palello,  Ann  Parlsl.  Annette 
Salvatore.  .'Vngellne  Tufano.  and  Claire  Vaell- 
ovlk. 

THK    lOTH    ANNTVERSART    COMMlTrEE 

President.  Norma  Battlstl. 

ChairiooTnan.  Ann  Sorrentlno. 

Program  Book  Cover  Design,  Dr.  Mary  Ellen 
(Manclna)  Batlnlch. 

Reservations.  Elena  Jo  Prlgolettl  &  Ann 
Yelmlnl. 

Decorations.  Gene  Bruno, 

Committee  Member,  Carolyn  Lucchese. 

PROGRAM 

Greetings  and  Introduction  of  Chairman. 
President,  Norma  Battlstl. 

Invocation,  Rev.  Glno  Del  Plaz.  C  S. 

DINNER 

Introduction  of  Special  Guests  and  Char- 
ter Members.  Chairman,  Ann  Sorrentlno. 

Remarks,  Chairman  of  Founders  Commit- 
tee. Dr   Mary  Ellrn  (Manclna)   Batlnlch. 

Presentation  of  Special  Award,  President. 
Norma  Battl.stl. 

Greetings  and  Remarks,  Honorable  Prank 
.\nnunzlo.  Congressman,  llth  District. 

Greetings  and  Remarks.  James  E.  Coll, 
President.  Joint  Civic  Committee  of  Italian 
Americans. 

Benediction.  Rev.  Glno  Del  Plaz.  0.8. 

BRIEF    HISTORY 

In  March  of  1966  at  the  Insistence  of  Vin- 
cent E.  Ferrara,  then  president  of  the  Joint 
Civic  Committee  of  Italian  American,  a  group 
of  women  were  Invited  to  a  meeting  for  the 
purpose  of  learning  of  the  serious  need  for  a 
Women's  Auxiliary  to  assist  the  men  In  the 
many  activities  of  their  fast  growing  orga- 
nization. It  had  long  been  Mr.  Perrara's  con- 
tention that  a  women's  group  would  greatly 
enhance  and  compliment  the  work  being 
done  by  the  men  of  the  Joint  Civic  Commit- 
tee of  Italian  Americans.  It  l.s  a  proven  fact 
as  the  saying  goes,  that  behind  every  success- 
ful man  there  Is  a  good  woman  and  behind 
every  successful  men's  group  there  Is  a  hard 
working  women's  group— so  were  the 
thoughts  of  Mr.  Ferrara. 

Only  a  year  before.  Dr.  M.iry  Ellen  (Man- 
clna) Batlnlch  was  asked  to  take  on  the 
chairmanship  of  an  Authentic  Italian  Re- 
gional Costume  Committee,  which  she  pra- 
clovisly  accepted  and  for  the  first  time  a 
truly  colorful  Columbus  Day  Parade  was 
held  with  many  women  gracing  the  floats 
along  the  parade  route  in  beautlfvil  costumes 
of  many  regions  of  Italy.  If  this  success  could 
be  duplicated  In  many  other  areas  of  work 
It  would  represent  quite  an  accomplishment 
for  the  Joint  Civic  Committee  of  Italian 
Americans. 

At  the  first  meeting.  In  addition  to  Dr. 
Batlnlch,  Invitations  were  sent  to  wives  of 
the  Board  of  Directors,  students  of  the  So- 
journ In  Italy  and  some  other  interested 
women.  The  meeting  was  held  In  the  meet- 
ing room  at  127  North  Dearborn  Street  and 
about  25  women  were  In  attendance.  The 
meeting  was  of  short  duration  once  Its  pur- 
pase  was  explained  and  assurance  given  that 
they  would  have  the  women's  cooperation. 

An  organizing  committee  was  selected 
and  once  again  Dr.  Batlnlch  was  asked  to 
accept  the  chairmanship  of  this  group.  In 
addition,  the  following  were  asslKned  to  the 
committee;   Gene  Bruno.  Rose  Flood,  Elena 


Jo  Prlgolettl.  Carolyn  Lucchese.  Ann  Sor- 
rentlno. Mary  Spallltta,  Boiinle  "nscl  and 
Ann  Yelmlnl.  Some  women  from  the  Flllppo 
Mazzel  Post  Ladles  Auxiliary  who  were  un- 
able to  attend  the  first  meeting  due  to  a 
conflict  with  their  regular  meeting  were  sub- 
sequently Invited  by  Dr.  Batlnlch  to  Join  the 
committee.  Ttiey  were  Norma  Battlstl.  An- 
nette Salvatore  and  Tena  Amlco.  It  was 
agreed  that  a  Sunday  Afternoon  tea  would  be 
the  best  avenue  In  which  a  large  group  of 
women  could  be  invited.  The  list  would  be 
compiled  of  wives  from  a  list  of  names  on 
file  at  the  Joint  Civic  Committee  of  Italian 
Americans  office,  and  In  addition  each  com- 
mittee member  was  to  turn  in  a  list  of 
names  of  her  relatives,  friends  and  acquaint- 
ances. 

We  had  the  idea— but  where  to  hold  the 
Tea?  The  Chateau  Royale  was  suggested,  but 
we  were  without  funds.  Ann  Sorrentlno  of- 
fered to  speak  with  the  ever  gracious  Seraflna 
Ferrara  for  the  use  of  one  of  the  rooms.  Mrs. 
Ferrara  was  as  always  willing,  however,  she 
regretted  that  the  only  room  available  for  the 
date  we  had  selected  was  her  smallest.  So 
anxious  were  we  to  embark  on  our  venture  we 
decided  to  accept. 

So  it  was  that  on  the  appointed  day  of 
May  22.  1965.  an  overfiowlng  crowd  of  women 
responded  to  our  invitation  to  Tea.  We 
could  scarcely  accommodate  them  ad- 
equately, but  the  tea  was  a  great  success. 
Key  members  of  the  Joint  Civic  Committee 
of  Italian  Americans  were  on  hand  to  greet 
us.  Of  course.  In  the  forefront,  the  ever  beam- 
ing Vincent  E.  Ferrara  and  by  special  invita- 
tion from  Dr  Batlnlch.  the  Honorable  Prank 
Annunzlo  who  at  that  time  served  as  Con- 
gressman in  the  7th  District  Congressman 
Annunzlo  prepared  a  keynote  address  on  the 
history  of  women's  clubs,  their  power  a-;  a 
group,  their  value  to  society  and  more  Im- 
portant! v.  the  role  of  Italian  women— first 
In  the  family  and  then  how  our  powerful 
force  could  be  used  In  the  community.  He 
cited  our  need  to  support  the  Human  Rela- 
tions Committee  of  the  Joint  Civic  Commit- 
tee of  Italian  Americans,  Pra  Nol.  our  Italian 
American  newspaper  published  by  the  Villa 
Scalabrinl  and  Villa  Scalbrlnl  Itself.  He  felt 
that  by  planning  and  running  a  variety  of 
fund  raising  functions  we  could  raise  the 
funds  necessary  to  support  the  above. 

Armed  with  this  warm  send-ofT  and  having 
once  more  approached  Mrs.  Ferrara  for  a 
meeting  place  the  group  met  for  its  first 
meeting  and  election  of  officers  at  the 
Chateau  Royale.  on  Monday.  June  13.  1966. 
Elected  to  office  were:  Carolyn  Lu-'-hese. 
President,  Ann  Sorrentlno.  1st  Vice  President. 
Elena  Prlgolettl.  2nd  Vice  President.  Norma 
Battlstl.  Treasurer.  Tena  Amlco.  Recording 
Secretary,  Lucille  BrahUl.  Corresponding  Sec- 
retary and  Dr.  Mary  Ellen  Batlnlch.  Advisor. 
On  a  suggestion  made  by  Ann  Sorrentlno 
that  the  name  "Women's  Division"  would 
imply  being  a  part  of.  instead  of  an  "Aux- 
iliary" to  the  JCCIA  and  with  approval  of  the 
parent  organization,  the  By  Laws  Commit- 
tee moved  and  seconded  that  the  group 
would  henceforth  oe  called  the  Women's 
Division  of  the  JCCIA. 

Space  here  will  not  peimlt  describing  our 
busy  ten  years  which  followed,  however,  the 
flames  in  each  of  the  ten  candles  on  our 
blrthdav  cake  will  tell  you  something  of  the 
many  activities  we  have  embarked  upon  We 
hope  to  have  our  projects  and  Interests  grow 
with  each  new  year. 

(Excerpt  taken  from  History  prepared  by 
Ann  Sorrentlno  May  1976.) 


IF    THE    SHOE    FITS    '    *    • 

The  SPEAKER  nro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Massachusetts  (Mr.  Burke)  Is 
recognized  for  10  minutes. 


Mr.  BURKE  of  Mfus.sachusctts  Mr. 
Speaker,  it  was  not  too  long  ago  that 
I  sat  In  this  Chamber  and  listened  to 
speech  after  speech,  and  read  editorial 
after  editorial  waxing  eloquent  on  how 
we  in  this  Chamber  had  allowed  the  ex- 
ecutive branch  of  Government,  an  all- 
powerful  Pre.sident.  to  ania.ss  great 
powers,  and  how  we  had  all  but  given 
up  our  constitutional  authorities. 

The  debate  raged  for  months  and 
years,  and  legislation  was  proposed, 
tlieories  were  expounded  and  protX)und- 
ed,  and  ultimately  we  pas.sed  some  land- 
mark leerislation  tn  reaffirm  our  leeLsla- 
tlve  functions  under  the  C'on.'itltutlon; 
to  wit,  the  War  Powers  Act  and  the  Im- 
poundment Control  Act  Those  were  Im- 
portant times.  We  were  briiiRinc  Govern- 
ment back  to  the  people,  a  process  that 
had  drifted  farther  and  farther  off  tar- 
get. It  was  one  of  our  finest  hours 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  you.  where  are  tha'^e 
voices  today?  I  warned  tliL'~  Chamber 
when  we  considered  the  Trade  Act  of 
1974  that  what  we  were  really  pas.'^ing 
was  the  "Transfer  of  Powers  act."  ThLs 
prediction,  unfortunately,  ha.s  come  true, 
and  It  has  come  bock  tn  haunt  u.";  In  the 
decision  by  the  President  on  relief  to 
the  shoe  industr>'.  The  le^'i-'^latu-c  intent 
of  the  Trade  Act  Ls  belnc  flagrantly 
abused  by  the  Executive.  The  Congress 
ha-s  been  effectively  precluded  from  any 
role  in  determining  thi.s  Nation's  trade 
policies  which  are  Inextricably  tied  to 
this  Nation's  economic  health 

On  the  other  hand.  Mr.  Simon  and 
Mr.  KLsslnger,  who  are  not  elected  offi- 
cials and  who.se  philosophies  are  the  sub- 
ject of  increasing  criticism,  apparently 
are  setting  the  tone  and  trend  of  our 
txade  policies  for  years  to  come  To  whom 
are  they  accountable?  Not  Congress,  and 
certainly  not  the  public  Mr  Simon,  who 
played  a  key  role  In  the  President's  de- 
cision on  footwear,  is  unavailable  for 
comment.  He  has  apparently  flown  to 
Brazil  hoping  to  open  up  American  mar- 
kets still  wider  to  Brazilian  iinport."^ 

To  say  that  the  shoe  decision  had  little 
to  do  with  shoes  Is  an  understatement 
To  state  that  It  had  a  lot  to  do  v.ith  Mr. 
Simon's  and  Mr.  Kissinger's  economic 
philosophy  is  perhaps  the  only  thing  that 
can  be  .said. 

Mr.  Speaker,  whether  or  not  you  are 
a  free  trader,  protectionist,  or  somewhere 
in  the  middle.  I  contend  that  you  have 
quite  a  bit  to  be  alarmed  about  in  this 
decision.  Congress  has  quite  willingly 
abdicated  Its  role  in  foreign  trade.  This 
is  an  extremely  dangerous  precedent.  I 
hope  that  those  newspapers  that  have 
hailed  Ford's  decision  on  shoes  would 
look  a  little  closer  at  what  they  are  prais- 
ing; It  is  the  same  thing  they  were  de- 
crying just  a  few  short  years  ago. 

Mr.  Speaker.  Nancy  Ro.s.s  of  the  Wa.'-h- 
ington  Post  has  done  an  anatomy  of  the 
shoe  decision  which  appeared  in  Sun- 
day's Post.  She  concluded  that  the  deci- 
sion had  little  to  do  with  shoes.  I  agree 
and  submit  her  article  lor  the  edification 
of  tlie  Members  of  this  body: 
Ir  THE  Sho«  Prrs  •  •  • 
( By  Nancy  L.  Rors) 
The  shoe   decision   had   little   to   do   with 
shoes. 
That.  In  summary,  is  the  reaction  of  many 
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shoe  Industry  representatives — as  well  as 
others — to  the  White  House  announcement 
last  month  that  the  United  States  would  not 
Impose  quola.s  or  tariffs  on  Imported  shoes 
and  boots. 

Instead,  President  Ford  ordered  assistance 
in  the  form  of  increased  unemployment  ben- 
efits and  Job  retraining  for  the  beleaguered 
American  footwear  lndu.stry. 

Overlooked — or  overruled — according  to 
manufacturers,  were  the  International  'Trade 
Conimi.s,slon's  5-1  recommendation  in  favor 
of  some  kind  of  tariffs  and/or  quotas,  com- 
mltment.s  to  the  Industry  made  by  a  succes- 
sion of  presidential  8i>eclal  trade  representa- 
tives, the  .steady  decline  of  domestic  manu- 
f,%cturlng  and  growth  of  imports,  and  Mr. 
Ford's  own  record  of  support  for  the  shoe 
Industry  when  he  was  in  Congress 

"The  shoe  Industry  wa.s  crucified  on  the 
cress  of  free  trade."  declared  an  industry 
representative,  referring  to  the  Good  Friday 
(April  16)  announcement.  Seymour  Fabrlck, 
president  of  Vogue  Shoe,  Inc.,  of  Ixjs  Angeles, 
said.  "On  Wednesday  (April  14  > .  we  had  a 
deal  on  1974  quota.s.  On  Thursday,  there  was 
a  new  deal  sei  up  by  the  Secretaries  of  Treas- 
ury and  State  and,  on  Friday.  In  a  sneaky 
way.  they  gave  us  a  burial  service." 

Others  In  the  retail  shoe  business  and  In 
government  Insist  the  l.s.suc  was  decided  on 
Its  merits,  and  that  the  shoe  Indu-stry's  re- 
covery from  the  recession  precluded  the  im- 
position of  quotas  or  tariffs  to  curb  imports 
"The  domestic  maniifacturing  industry  l.s 
enjoying  virtually  unprecedented  prosperity." 
the  Volume  Footwear  Retailers  of  America 
announced  on  March  15. 

In  fact,  the  official  announ.-ement  made  by 
special  trade  repre.sentatlve  Frederick  Dent, 
plus  accoui't,*-,  of  the  Internal  debate  in  the 
administration  that  preceded  the  announce- 
ment, tend  to  suppwrt  the  claim  that  both 
domestic  and  International  political  consi- 
derations helped  to  shape  the  final  decision 

The  official  announcement  states  that  Im- 
port restraints  would  resul*  In  higher  shoe 
prices  for  consumers.  rptalla*!on  ftgain.'^t  U.S 
exports  which  In  turn  would  affect  American 
Jobs.  It  called  "expedited  adjustment  as.slst- 
ance  (to domestic  fiKjtwear  Indu'-try  workers) 
"the  most  effective  remedy  for  i:;Jury." 

The  story  of  the  latest  effort  to  help  thp 
U.S.  footwear  industry  began  in  1974  with 
pas5;age  of  the  Trade  Act.  This  contained  a 
liberalized  "escape  clause  '  allo'wing  tempo- 
rary action  in  the  case  of  U.S.  industries  that 
are  found  to  be  hurt  at  least  partallly  bv 
ImpKDrts.  At  that  time,  more  than  40  per  cent 
of  the  domestic  nonrubber  footwear  market 
was  held  by  Imports,  a  figure  that  now  has 
Increased  to  48  per  cent. 

Accordingly,  in  the  spring  of  1975.  the 
-American  Footwear  Industries  Association 
which  represents  most  U.S.  manufacturers 
was  advised  by  Dent  to  P.le  for  relief  under 
the  escape  clatise  The  a.s.soclatlon  a.sked  for 
mandatory  quota.s  on  a  country-by-country, 
product-by-product  basis.  The  nations  pri- 
marily affected  would  be  Taiwan.  Italy.  Spain 
and  Brazil. 

On  Feb.  20.  the  six-member  International 
Trade  Commission  unanimously  agreed  the 
shoe  Industry  had  suffered  "serious  Injury" 
from  Increased  Imports  Yet  there  was  no 
clear  majority  on  the  recommended  rem»»dy 
Three  commissioners  ur^'ed  that  tariffs  on 
Imported  footwear  be  Increased  25  to  3.5  per 
cent,  depending  on  the  price  of  the  shoes 
from  the  present  6  to  15  per  cent  Two  others 
voted  for  a  combination  of  tariffs  and  quoTa.s 
Only  one  commi-ssloner,  Italo  Ablondl.  fa- 
vored trade  adjustmeiit  assistance  (TAA) 

This  program,  administered  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  Labor,  includes  benefits  of  weeklv 
allowances  of  up  to  70  per  cent  of  a  worker's 
average  weekly  wage  for  12  months  employ- 
ment counseling.  Job  retraining.  Job  search 
allowances,  and  eidvances  to  assist  m  re- 
locating If  necessary  for  re-employment  TTie 


Siecret^ry  of  Commerce  administers  adjust- 
ments for  firms  and  communities  affected  It 
Includes  techjiical  a.sslstance.  direct  loans,  or 
loan,  guarantees  to  aid  in  modernizing  plants 
or  switching  Ui  other  lines  or  to  attract  new 
Industries. 

The  fact  there  v,as  no  clear  majority  rec- 
ommendation was  to  become  a  ke--  factor  in 
the  ultimate  decision  For.  under  the  1974 
Trade  Act.  Congress  has  the  power  to  over- 
ride a  Chief  Executive  who  disapproves  or 
clianges  a  majority  decision.  White  House 
lawyers  quickly  made  it  known  they  did  not 
conslde.-  3  out  of  6  a  majority. 

Meanwhile,  the  stce;  case  intervened.  In 
January,  the  ITC  had  recommended  4-1  that 
F>resldent  Ford  impose  quotas  on  Imports  of 
Fpecialty  steels  =uch  as  stainless  Under  pres- 
sure from  thousands  of  union  steel  makers 
and  Workers — an  industry  where  unemploy- 
ment was  high  and  profits  very  low — and 
from  Congress,  Mr.  Ford  announced  on  March 
16  that  he  would  unilaterally  Impose  quotas 
June  14  if  his  negotiators  were  unable  to  get 
voluntary  export  Umit-s  with  the  major  for- 
eign sellers — Japan,  the  Europ>ean  Economic 
Community  and  Sweden. 

It  was  the  first  major  decision,  under  the 
1974  Trade  Act,  and  its  protectionist  terms 
alarmed  proponents  of  free  trade  at  home 
and  ahro.-id  Thus  far,  European  negotiations 
have  not  proved  fruitful 

Shortly  after  the  presidential  decision  in 
favor  of  protection,  the  specialty  steel  indus- 
try annou.nced  selective  price  Increases.  This 
move  angered  Treasury  Secretary  William 
Simon.  At  a  high-level  White  House  meeting 
durlne  E.aster  week,  he  reportedly  vowed  the 
shoe  Industry  would  never  do  the  same  thing 
If  he  could  help  it. 

AS  the  ITC  recommendation  was  based  on 
1974  data,  a  week  or  so  prior  to  that  meeting 
Simon's  staff  conducted  an  Informal  tele- 
phone poll  of  abo'it  half  a  dozen  U.S.  manu- 
facturers to  Inoulre  how  business  was  going 
now.  One  of  these.  Sid  Schwartz  of  Vogue 
Shoe,  said  he  told  the  caller  the  factori-  was 
busy  at  the  moment  with  Easter  orders.  Most 
of  his  colleagues  gave  similar  reports. 

The  footwear  lnd\istry  actually  began  Its 
recovery  from  the  recession  In  May  1975. 
marking  the  end  of  a  downtiirn  that  really 
beean  In  the  .spring  of  1973.  Production  for 
1976  Ls  up  20  percent  over  1975.  Manufac- 
turers counter  that  they  are  Just  now  getting 
back  X-o  where  they  were  in  1974,  after  a  dls- 
astrovis  1975. 

Treasury  Secretary  Simon's  thinking  is  said 
to  have  been  Influenced  as  well  by  the  Bra- 
zilian situation.  BrazU  is  the  fourth  largest 
shoe  exporter  to  the  United  States,  having 
shipped  26.4  million  pairs  worth  $1206  mil- 
lion la-^t  year  Several  New  York  banks  argue 
that  Brazil  would  have  difficulty  repaying  its 
U.S.  loans  if  Its  exports  to  the  United  States 
were  reduced  as  a  result  of  quotas  or  new 
tariffs  At  the  same  time,  Brazil  has  imposed 
new  duties  on  entering  goods  that  Simon 
would  like  to  get  reduced,  and  American  re- 
straint in  the  shoe  matter  was  seen  as  a 
strong  arpunient  for  Brazilian  concessions 

The  secretary  left  last  week  for  a  visit  to 
Latin  .America,  including  Brazil,  and  was  not 
available  for  comment 

According  to  informed  sources,  the  opin- 
ions of  Simon  and  Secretary  of  State  Henry 
Ki&singer  weighed  most  heavily  in  Mr  Ford's 
decision,  especially  when  his  advisors  proved 
evenly  divided  oii  the  question  of  tariff 
quotas  versus  adjvistment  a.=:sistance.  At  the 
Tuesday  meeting  of  the  Economic  Policy 
Board  with  the  President.  Simon  made  a 
"strong  statement,"  and  the  meeting  broke 
up  with  adjustment  assistance  a  slight  fa- 
vorite. 

Kissinger,  Ideologically  wed  to  free  trade, 
joined  ."^imon  In  writlnc  a  letter  over  the 
Palm  Sundav  wee^-end  urpinc  the  FYesident 
not  to  Impose  any  kind  of  new  import  bar- 
riers. State  Department  consumer  advisor 
Joan  Braden  went  on  the  NBC  Today  show  to 


discuss  her  concern  that  tariffs  or  quotas 
could  trigger  international  retaliation  and 
could  also  lead  to  higher  constimer  shoe 
prices  domestically. 

Rogers  Morton,  Mr.  Ford's  can^)algn  chief, 
is  said  to  tiave  warned  that  rising  shoe  prices 
would  be  highly  visible  to  voters.  The  Treas- 
ury Department  estimated  the  cost  to  con- 
sumers at  between  $750  mlUlon  and  91  billion 
in  the  first  year,  a  figure  hotly  contested  by 
domestic  manufacturers. 

Also  opp)osed  to  tariff  quotas  w^re  the  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture,  who  feared  foreign  re- 
taliation: the  Secretary  of  Defense,  who 
feared  that  duties  on  Spanish  shoes  might 
create  difficult  relations  with  Spain,  where 
the  U.S  has  Important  military  bases,  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior,  and  the  director 
of  the  Office  of  Management  and  Budget 

On  the  other  side  stood  the  Presidents 
special  assistant  for  economic  affairs  Wi'.- 
11am  Seldman.  and  the  Secretaries  of  Labor 
and  Commerce  On  March  5  the  Commerce 
Department  had  turned  out  a  position  paper 
opposing  adjtistment  assls*^ance  on  the 
grounds  that  "many  shoe  firms  lacked  the 
resources,  the  experti.'^e  and  the  \rlll  to  mod- 
ernize or  diversify  " 

However.  EHUot  L  Richardson,  most  re- 
cently ambassador  to  Great  Britain  before 
becomlr.g  Commerce  Secretary  was  reported 
wavering  as  the  result  of  conversations  with 
a  Spanish  minister  and  US  retailers,  twth 
opposed  to  taiiff  quotas  lA  few  days  after 
the  decision,  he  issued  a  press  release  say- 
ing he  would  expedite  TAA  > 

Special  trade  representative  Dent  went 
Into  the  meeting  with  what  amounted  to  a 
compromise  between  the  pro-  and  antl- 
tarlff  industry  groups  and  a  reluctant  ac- 
ceptance from  foreign  representatives  But 
the  President  did  not  accept  Dents  modi- 
fied position  as  he  had  In  the  steel  case 

.^fter  more  InformaJ  meetlr.^.  word  of  the 
presidential  decision  in  favor  of  TAA  began 
to  leak  out  Thursday  morning  The  officia: 
announcement  was  not  made  until  2  p.m 
Friday  afternoon  i evening  in  Europe)  on  a 
holiday  weekend  when  Congress  wbis  0:1  va- 
cation. Tht  timing  offended  almost  all  in- 
volved. 

The  decision  was  denounced  by  Sen 
Thomas  J  Mclntyre  (D-X.H.)  and  Rep 
James  A  Burke  D-Masst.  both  of  whom 
have  fought  long  for  footwear  workers  In 
their  districts  "I  consider  the  President's 
decision  a  breach  of  faith  and  a  violation  of 
the  intent  of  the  Trade  hex  of  1974  "  Mcln- 
tyre stated.  He  added  that  he  had  been  as- 
surded  by  presidential  trade  representatives 
as  early  £us  December  1974  that  "If  the  pro- 
cedures suggest  the  need  for  import  relief 
{ tariffs  or  quotas ) .  you  can  be  assured  the 
administration  would  move  expeditiously  to 
provide  it." 

Calling  trade  adjustment  assistance  "in- 
effective" Burke  cited  an  opinion  by  Ab- 
londl, the  only  comrr.l.ssicmer  to  vote  in 
favor  of  TAA.  that  there  is  not  enough 
money  avaUable  to  carry  out  the  intended 
mission  of  the  (TAAl  program  Burke  urged 
the  General  .^ccount]ng  Office  to  conduct  a 
study  of  the  effectiveness  of  TAA. 

Soon  afterward,  the  Commerce  Depart- 
ment put  cut  it-s  own  study  shcwtne  the  TAA 
program  has  had  mixed  results  Since  1962 
seven  shoe  companies  have  received  $14  mil- 
lion in  TAA  Four  are  still  in  existence  and 
one  has  reduced  operations.  T'he  Labor  De- 
partment has  granted  $36.8  million  in  T.A.f 
to  17.800  shoe  workers  (an  average  of  $2.0€7 
apiece)    since    196° 

"I  guess  we  were  lust  naive  to  think  we 
could  win  on  the  merits  of  the  case,"  de- 
clared an  industry  attorney  It  was  not  the 
fir=t  time  the  footwear  manufacturers  have 
been  disappointed  For  the  past  eight  years. 
since  domestic  production  began  Its  decline, 
the  industry  has  been  seeking  relief. 

The  TarlfT  Commission,  predecessor  of  the 
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ITC.  predicted  In  1968  that  U.S.  production 
In  197.5  would  amount  to  650  tntlUon  pairs 
(It  was  433  niUUon) ,  and  Imports  335  million 
(they  were  320).  There  are  now  350  conipa- 
nlee  making  shoes  In  the  United  States 
compared  with  600  In   1969. 

In  1969.  then  Rep  Gerald  R.  Pord  Joined 
Burke  and  300  colleagues  In  requesting 
P*re8ldent  Nixon  to  ask  foreign  countries  to 
set  voluntary  Import  Umltatlon.s.  Pord  voted 
for  the  1970  trade  bill,  which  called  for 
quotas  for  footwear,  among  other  Indus- 
tries, and  Inrreaaed  adjustment  assistance 
However,  because  a  majority  of  the  Tariff 
Commission  did  not  find  Imports  the  primary 
cause  of  the  industry's  malaise,  the  White 
House  did   nothing 

The  latest  White  House  decision  was  eager- 
ly awaited,  not  only  by  shoe  retailers  and 
manufacturers,  but  also  by  many  with  no 
Interest  In  shoes  beyond  what  they  put  on 
their  feet,  Footwear  was  the  second  major 
case  since  the  1974  Trade  Act  liberalized  the 
escape  clause  and  many  Industries  decided 
to  test  It.  Observers  were  waiting  to  see  If 
the  shoe  decision  coming  after  the  steel 
quotas  would  set  a  protectionist  trend.  The 
ftnswer  Is  no 

Since  shoes,  Mr.  Ford  has  declined  to  im- 
pose a  recommended  tariff  rate  quota  on 
stainless  flatware  (knives,  forks  and  spoons), 
or  continue  tariffs  on  ceramic  dishes.  He  did 
nothing  on  asparagus  when  the  commla- 
.sloners  split  3-3  on  Injury  with  half  recom- 
mending quotas.  He  ordered  adjustment  as- 
sistance for  the  domestic  zipper  Industry. 
In  the  case  of  mvishrooms,  on  which  a  de- 
cision Is  due  May  17,  the  recommendation 
of  three  out  of  Ave  commissioners  voting  la 
for  TAA. 

In  all  of  these  decisions  to  date — except- 
ing shoes — Mr.  Pord  has  accepted  the 
philosophy  of  his  Trade  Policy  Committee, 
whose  chairman  Is  Dent,  rather  than  the 
generally  protectionist  stance  of  the  Inter- 
national Trade  Corrnnlsslon. 

But  on  blue  plpments  fdyes),  a  ca.se  that 
must  be  Judged  by  June  2.  the  President 
faces  a  5-1  ITC  recommendation  In  favor 
of  an  18  fjer  cent  Increase  In  tariffs.  This 
means  that  If  he  decides  against  tariffs.  Con- 
gress can  override  hl.s  decision.  Unlike  steel 
or  shoes,  blue  pigments  are  hardly  of  great 
Importance,  with  only  $2  7  million  worth 
Imported  annually  from  the  United  King- 
dom, West  Germany  and  Japan 

On  the  whole,  US.  trade  policy  does  not 
appear  at  present  to  be  headed  In  a  protec- 
tionist direction  Mr.  Pord  went  one  way  on 
steel,  another  on  shoes.  The  political  fallout 
from  both  decisions  remains  to  be  measured. 


UKPHANS   OF    IIIE   EXODUS 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
woman from  Maryland  <Mrs.  Spellman) 
Ls  recognteed  for  5  minutes.  g^ 

Mrs.  SPELLMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  all  of 
the  nations  which  signed  the  Helsinki 
Final  Act.  including  the  Soviet  Union, 
pledged  to  do  everything  paspible  to  re- 
unite families  separated  by  political 
boundaries. 

Becau.se  the  Soviet  Union  U  not  living 
up  to  that  promise.  Members  sf  Congress 
are  conducting  a  vigil  on  bt  *alf  of  the 
families  which  remain  separated. 

A  case  history  of  these  families  entltlea 
"Orphans  of  the  Exodus"  dramatically 
details  thLs  tragic  problem.  At  IhLs  time. 
I  would  like  to  bring  to  the  Members* 
attention  the  situation  of  the  family  of 
Grlgory  Vigorov. 

Mr.  Vigorov  was  bom  in  1947.  After 
.serving  in  the  army,  he  entered  the'ynl- 
versity  and  majored  In  economics  When 
his     family     discussed     emigrating     to 


Israel,  he  decided  to  terminate  his  studies 
in  order  to  join  hLs  family.  In  March 
1973,  an  exit  visa  wa.s  applied  for  by  the 
entire  family  Grigory's  parents  received 
permission  to  emigrate  the  following 
June;  however,  Grigory  was  informed 
not  only  that  he  could  not  leave,  but  also 
that  he  would  have  to  give  up  his  job. 
Permission  was  denied  due  to  his  former 
service  in  the  army,  but  hLs  job.  a  press- 
maker  in  a  small  button  factory,  had  no 
relation  to  national  security  secrets. 

Since  his  parents  left,  Grigory  and  his 
wife,  Marina,  have  had  a  second  child. 
But  their  dream  of  joining  his  family  has 
remained  unfulfilled.  In  a  letter  evoca- 
tive of  thLs  tragic  separation,  hLs  parents 
wrote: 

We  were  In  Russia  at  the  time  that  our  son 
left  hl3  Job  but  he  had  not  received  his 
visa  at  that  time  or  since.  He  has  been  re- 
fused by  OVIR  three  times.  His  home  phone 
was  disconnected.  When  we  called  from 
Israel  to  our  son,  at  the  post  office,  we  could 
not  make  connection.  We  don't  know  why. 
Our  letters  also  have  not  been  received.  He 
writes  that  he  cannot  And  a  position  because 
the  Russian  government  has  closed  every 
door.  He  found  a  small  part-time  Job  near 
Moscow  as  a  tree  surgeon.  It  Is  hard  work  and 
Is  Id  an  area  a  few  hours  from  where  he 
lives. 

So  far  as  bis  job  Is  concerned,  we  are  not 
worried;  but  we  are  very  disheartened  about 
our  separation  from  him.  Prom  the  time  he 
was  born,  our  son  lived  with  us,  as  one  fam- 
ily. In  our  two  bedroom  house,  everybody  was 
happy.  It  was  a  three  room  flat — with  one 
kitchen,  one  hall,  and  two  bedrooms.  .  .  . 

We  arc  old  people  and  In  poor  health  .  .  . 
It's  been  almost  three  years  since  we've  been 
able  to  see  our  children.  I  hope  .  .  .  that  you 
can  comprehend  our  plight.  This  situation  Is 
"killing"  us,  since  we  are  very  weak.  No  one 
listens  to  our  heartfelt  pleas.  We  are  fraU 
and  feel  helpless  since  there  Is  nothing  we 
can  do  to  help  our  son  .  .  . 

We  are  sure  that  if  a  respected  American 
personality  or  official  takes  a  personal  Inter- 
est In  our  case,  our  family  can  be  reunited. 
We  entreat  you,  write  to  us  .  .  .  and  do  what 
you  can  to  help  us  ...  It  would  be  most  ap- 
preciated If  you  send  a  letter  to  our  son  and 
his  family,  supporting  him  in  his  cause.  Our 
children  very  much  need  aisslstance. 

I  know  that  many  of  my  colleagues 
share  my  deep  concern  at  the  continuing 
tragedy  of  those  we  sought  to  aid 
Uirough  the  Helsinki  agreements.  The 
sorrow  of  Soviet  repression  goes  on.  For 
those  that  continue  to  endure,  we  must 
support  them  and  their  claim  to  freedom. 


CONSUMERISM 


The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
woman from  Illinois  (Mrs.  Collins)  is 
recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mrs.  COLLINS  of  IllinoLs.  Mr  Speaker, 
many  fine  American  corporations  are 
headquartered  in  the  city  of  Chicago. 

One  of  these.  Sears,  Roebuck  and  Co  , 
maintains  its  principal  offices  in  the  dis- 
trict which  I  represent,  and  I  have  al- 
ways been  pleased  to  number  man>'  of  Its 
employees  and  executives  among  my 
constituents  and  as  personal  friends. 

Mr.  A.  Dean  Swift,  president  of  Sears. 
Roebuck  and  Co  ,  spoke  to  the  Society  of 
American  Business  Writers  a  few  days 
ago  on  the  subject  of  Consumersim,  His 
thoughtful  and  informative  remarks 
touched  on  several  issues  of  importance 


to  all  of  my  colleagues  in  this  body  and 
I  wLsh  to  commend  them  to  your  atten- 
tion: 

Comments   bt   A    Dean  Swut 

I  am  very  pleased  to  have  this  opportunity 
to  speak  to  you  about  my  perspective  on 
consumerism.  As  a  publicized  movement,  con- 
sumerism has  been  with  us  long  enough  for 
a  perspective  to  be  developed. 

At  the  outset,  I  want  to  e.stabllsh  as  firmly 
as  I  can  that  Sears,  and  most  retailers,  see 
consumerism  as  a  poslthe  force  I  also  want 
to  review  with  you  some  of  the  less  positive, 
and  even  negative,  effects  that  have  followed 
on  the  wake  of  greater  consumer  awareness, 
and  then  comment  on  some  of  the  proposals 
aimed  at  emphasizing  the  positive  aspect  of 
consumerism. 

Successful  retailers  have  long  considered 
consumerism  an  ally  In  their  competitive  ef- 
forts to  grow.  More  and  more,  corporate 
merchandising  policies,  product  design, 
truthful  and  Informative  advertising  tliemee 
geared  to  consumer  preferences  have  been 
the  key  elements  of  sales  success;  and  so 
there  Is  little  basic  disagreement  between 
the  main  thrust  of  consumerlst  demands  and 
retailers'  operating  strateple-.  As  Profeasor 
Philip  Kotler  puts  It:  ".  .  .  consumerism  Is 
Inevitable,  beneficial,  pro-marketing  and 
profitable" 

The  retail  Industry  has  a  direct  eyebaJI-to- 
eyeball  economic  relationship  with  the  con- 
sumer If  we  at  Sears  are  not  In  tune  with 
consumers'  needs,  tastes,  wants,  attiuides. 
preferences  and  expectations,  our  competi- 
tion win  be  happy  to  take  over  where  we 
leave  off.  The  continuation  of  our  relation- 
ship with  our  customers  depends  largely  on 
whether  our  sight*  are  In  the  same  direction. 
Our  Interests  mu?t  be  In  reasonable  harmony 
with  those  of  our  customers  In  order  for  us 
to  grow  and  prosper.  There  are  Just  too  many 
other  places  to  go. 

But,  there  are  always  those  who  do  not  see 
or  believe  the  direct  economic  self-interest 
that  business  has  In  pleasing,  or  at  least 
satlsifylng.  It*  customers.  The  free  market 
place  Is  seen  by  some  as  an  arena  for  con- 
frontation between  buyers  and  sellers. 

That's  a  generallzatlcjn.  of  course,  but  one 
that  seems  to  be  catching  on  The  consumer's 
Interest  may  be  perceived  differently  by  dif- 
ferent people  from  time  to  time  and  It  Is  a 
question  of  reconciling  points  of  view  It's 
Important  that  each  of  us  who  Influences 
consumers'  choices  and  preferences,  does  so 
In  consumers'  behalf:  that  we  question,  dte- 
sert  and  speak  out  on  matters  that  truly 
are  In  the  best  Interests  of  those  making 
buying  choices.  It  Is  Important  to  protect  the 
safety  and  Integrity  of  the  consumer,  but 
t.'ie  fact  remains  that  regulations  often  do 
not  achieve  that  end. 

Perhaps  the  dlflTcult  economic  period  we 
Just  passed  through  has  raised  the  current 
questions  about  the  cost  of  government  reg- 
ulation and,  at  the  same  time,  raised  a  point 
of  Immediate  concern  to  all  who  are  Inter- 
ested In  the  problems  of  consumers.  There 
have  been  many  estimates  of  the  cost  of  Fed- 
eral regulation  The  United  States  Office  of 
Management  and  Budget  has  estimated  the 
total  direct  and  Indirect  costs  as  high  as  130 
blUlon  dollars  a  year  This  amounts  to  12.000 
for  each  American  family  Recently  congres- 
sional activities  Indicate  that  significant 
attention  will  be  given  to  the  regulatory  ac- 
tivities of  government 

The  current  debat.e  on  costs  of  govern- 
ment almoet  suggests  that  It  Is  government 
Itself  that  Is  at  fault  for  being  so  large,  or 
that  It  the  civil  servant  who  Is  responsible 
for  excessive  regulation  To  suggest  this  Is 
to  confuse  cause  and  effect.  If  our  govern- 
ment Is  excessively  large  and  burdensome, 
that  Is  a  problem,  but  it  Ls  more  a  symptotc 
that  we  have  been  making  eome  bad  deci- 
sions related  to  what  we  want  the  govern- 
ment to  do  for  us.  We  are  all  Involved — in- 
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d  us  try,  the  press,  the  consumerlst.  elected 
representatives  and  government  employes. 

To  Illustrate  the  nature  of  our  problem.  It 
is  useful  to  review  some  pertinent  decisions 
made  in  recent  years  related  to  regulations 
for  public  safety 

Some  state  regulations  seem  to  be  far  In 
advance  of  the  preferences  of  consumers 
themselves.  The  most  far-reaching  state 
statute  on  children's  flammable  garment..s  I? 
California's  bill  1011,  which  mandates  that 
a;i  children's  clothing — not  Just  nl^htwear  — 
must  be  flame  retardar.t  by  1979.  less  than 
three  years  away.  Right  now.  only  about  five 
per  cent  of  children's  clothes,  other  than 
s'.eepwear.  Is  made  of  flame  retardant  fabrics. 
The  reason  the  percentage  is  so  small  is  that 
no  one  has  figured  out  a  way  to  make 
p>olyester-and-colton  blend  materials  name 
retardant.  and  they  make  up  the  bulk  of 
children's  permanent  press  clothes.  We  have 
come  up  with  some  flame  retardant  flnl.shes 
for  these  blends  that  are  effective,  but  the 
processes  are  expensive  and  the  fabric  lofes 
Its  color  and  tear  strength 

If  we  rule  out  polyester-and-cotton  blends 
from  children's  garments,  we're  left  ■with  100 
per  cent  pcUyester,  100  per  cent  cotton — what 
mother  would  buy  that  these  days? — and 
some  flame  resistant  fibers  like  modacryllc. 
You  can  appreciate  that  If  we  don't  get  out 
of  the  test  tube  stage  on  fabric  blends  be- 
fore 1979,  customers  In  California  will  have 
some  severely  limited  choices.  The  state's 
children  may  all  look  surprisingly  alike. 
Their  clothes  will  also  be  rather  exi>en8lve 
and  won't  last  very  long.  Whatever  the  state 
of  the  art  by  then,  the  garment  Industry  Is 
Just  not  .set  up  to  distribute  different  lines 
of  merchandise  to  each  state.  The  added 
costs  of  IcxaUzed  merchandising  will  be 
borne  by  the  consumer,  who  will  already  be 
paying  a  premium  price  for  the  fabric  proc- 
esses needed  to  make  fabric  flame  retardant. 
It  seems  clear  that  legislation  which  ulti- 
mately pre.sents  problems  for  manufactur- 
ers and  retailers  will  ultimately  present 
problems  for  the  consumer. 

We  should  at  least  crinsider  the  prefer- 
ences of  trjday's  children's  wear  customers. 
For  those,  let's  look  at  the  choices  that  out- 
fitters of  young  boys  make  from  recent  Sears 
catalogs. 

At  the  peak  of  much  of  the  controversy 
on  flame  retardant  children's  clothing  last 
year,  we  placed  two  young  boys'  shirts  on  a 
single  ptLHf  One  shirt  was  a  flame  retardant 
short  sleeved  shirt  of  woven  polyester,  ad- 
vertised as  self-extlngulshlng  when  removed 
from  the  flame,  priced  at  $3.99.  Jua^  above 
It  was  a  regular  polyester-and-cotton  blend 
shirt  at  $3  49  that  came  m  exactly  the  same 
style  as  the  flame  retardant  shirt.  The 
blended  shirt  that  wasn't  flame  retardant 
did  four  times  the  sales  as  the  flame  retardant 
shirt.  Well,  you  may  say.  It  was  the  50-cent 
difference  In  the  price  that  made  the 
difference 

We  tried  flame  retardant  garments  for 
young  boys  again  this  spring  In  our  most 
recent  catalog  we  devoted  half  a  page  to 
three  flame  retardant  garments  •  two  knit 
shirts  and  a  pair  of  Jeans  We  put  a  large 
flame  resistant  symbol  next  to  these  gar- 
ments so  there  would  be  no  doubt  about  this 
Important  product  feature  A  few  pages 
later,  a  single  style  of  our  regular  tough- 
skins  Jeans — at  the  same  price — sold  20D 
times  as  many  pairs  as  the  flame  retardant 
Jeans.  The  flame  resl.stant  shirts  stacked  up 
similarly  to  our  regular  boys'  shirt  line. 

In  fact.  It  would  be  understating  It  to  say 
that  flame  retardant  outerwear  for  children 
Is  one  of  the  biggest  disappointments  in  the 
recent  history  of  our  catalog.  The  California 
legislation — which  the  consumer  will  pay 
for — seems  to  be  out  of  touch  with  con- 
sumers' preferences  In  the  children's  wear 
area 

In  total,  the  children's  wear  Industry  esti- 
mates   that    the    federal    regulation    alone 


costs  consumers  somewhere  between  25  and 
50  million  dollars  per  year. 

In  both  examples.  Insufficient  attention 
was  given  to  objective  Information  and  scien- 
tific data.  Unquestionably,  Federal  regula- 
tions have  proliferated  And  have  set  off  a 
wave  of  regulatory  activity  In  State  and 
local  Govemments.  For  example.  New  York 
State  has  Its  own  safety  regulations  for  bi- 
cycles Twenty-three  States  have  lmp)osed  or 
are  considering  differing  regulations  involv- 
ing bicycle  brakes,  horns  and  reflective  de- 
vices. Each  of  the  proposals  will  increase  the 
the  cost  of  bicycles,  decrease  the  availability 
of  different  models  and  eliminate  the  econ- 
omies of  national  distribution  by  fragment- 
ing the  market  Massachusetts  has  a  special 
flammablllty  labeling  requirement  for  tents. 
Michigan  has  a  requirement  sonjewhat  dif- 
ferent from  Md-ssachusetts  The  State  of 
Washington  has  flammable  fabric  legislation 
that  Is  different  than  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment's The  State  of  California  has  a  special 
flammablllty  regulation  for  upholstered 
furniture  which  Is  unique.  And  there  are 
many  other  examples  of  State  and  local  regu- 
lations which  tend  to  create  confusion  and 
iidd  to  costs  the  consumer  must  pay. 

Indeed,  when  It  comes  to  consumer  legisla- 
tion of  any  kind,  the  most  severe,  recurring 
oversights  are  caused  by  a  faulty  under- 
standing of  how  products  are  manufactured, 
how  they're  designed  for  the  marketplace 
and  the  Impact  consumers*  preferences  have 
on  every  step  of  a  product's  development.  It's 
very  easy  to  mistake  consumer  advocacy  for 
consumer  research. 

For  example.  In  the  area  of  labeling  product 
performance  charactertetlcs.  there's  every  op- 
portunity to  confuse,  po.sslbly  mislead,  and 
in  some  cases,  serve  no  purpose  other  than 
to  lncrea.se  the  costs  to  the  consumer  If 
consumers'  preferences  aren't  stiflficlently 
taken  Into  account,  regulations  become  arbi- 
trary, because  they  faJI  to  take  into  con- 
sideration all  the  factors  a  pKjtentlal  buyer 
deals  with  In  making  the  decision  to  pur- 
cha.se. 

Consider  all  the  attributes  of  a  room  air 
conditioner:  cooling  capacity,  size,  portabil- 
ity. app>carance.  cost,  energy  consumption, 
ease  of  Installation,  noise  level,  durability 
a-id  serviceability. 

These  ten  attributes  are  simple  enough, 
but  the  designer  and  the  n^anufacturer  must 
consider  the  delicate  balance  of  all  these 
: actors  and  their  relationship  to  one  another 
For  Instance,  If  cap:u;lty  Is  held  constant 
and  you  decrease  the  si2;e,  the  noise  level 
will  in'^rease  Keduce  the  5j7,e  and  energy 
consumption  goes  up.  Increase  the  size,  and 
you  make  It  more  difficult  to  install. 

Tradeoffs,  therefore,  have  to  be  made  among 
attributes  In  order  to  bring  a  successful  prod- 
uct Into  the  market.  That's  done  by  Inte- 
grating customer  preferences — established 
through  careful  market  research — with  en- 
gineering expertise.  Introduce  an  arbitrary 
rating  requirement  Into  the  equation  that 
unduly  weights  two  or  three  of  ten  Impor- 
tant design  factors  and  you  have  the  poten- 
tial of  serlou.sly  throwing  the  product  out  of 
balance  with  engineering  principles  and  con- 
sumer preferences. 

Federally-prescribed  consumer  Informa- 
tion programs  like  the  rating  system  can 
have  a  serious  Impact  on  the  marketplace. 
Ooverriment,  In  this  case.  Is  not  as  account- 
able as  the  marketplace  that  produces  a 
product  When  the  government  mandates 
such  a  system.  It  mLspIaces  the  accountabil- 
ity, the  government  agency  which  pKDlnts 
consumers  to  lt.s  notion  of  what's  right, 
suffers  none  of  the  consequences  of  being 
•aTong.  There's  no  assurance  of  a  correction 
to  the  mistake,  like  a  business  can  make. 
The  only  penalty  of  such  a  government  mis- 
take Is  to  consumers— In  Increased  costs  or 
decreased  utUlty. 

In  discussing  the  costs  of  regulation.  Sen- 
ator Percy  of  Illinois  also  pointed  out  that 


"Indiscriminate  regulation  fuels  inflation, 
stifles  competition,  produces  mountains  of 
paper  work  and  red  tape,  and  restilts  in  pro- 
duction cutbacks  and  reduced  consumption." 
Agency  functions  tend  to  overlap,  causing 
wasteful  duplication.  Individual  regulations 
are  frequently  made  without  due  considera- 
tion of  the  relative  costs  and  benefits  in- 
volved. 

Clearly,  the  growing  and  excessively  bur- 
densome Instltutlonalism  of  consumerism  at 
tiie  Federal  level  needs  comprehensive  review 
and  revision.  Fortunately,  we  are  not  alone 
In  that  belief.  Senators  Percy  of  Illinois  and 
Byrd  of  West  Virginia  recently  Introduced 
a  bUl  wiilch.  If  enacted.  wlU  help  assure  a 
sensible',  orderly  and  timely  approach  to 
Federal  regulatory  reform  in  a  number  of 
areas  of  the  economy.  In  my  estimate,  the 
Regulatory  Reform  Act  of  1976,  S.  2812. 
merits  the  full  attention  and  understanding 
of  everyone  who  speaks  for.  speaks  to  or  as 
a  consumer. 

Sears  Is  Pro  S.  2B12.  We  support  needed 
and  cost-Justified  consumer  legislation. 

The  burden  of  acting  In  the  consumer's 
best  Interest  calls  for  balance:  a  balance 
which  must  be  shared  by  both  government 
and  business.  The  other  balancing  ingredi- 
ent I  would  Insert  here  Is  what  I  beUeve  to 
be  the  absolutely  essential  role  of  the  knowl- 
edgeable objective  observer  who's  In  the 
unique  jxisltlon  of  being  able  to  sort  It  all 
out,  put  It  In  f>erspectlve  and  keep  the  con- 
sumer Informed  In  an  understandable 
fashion.  That,  of  course,  Is  yotir  btirden. 

Let's  look  for  a  moment  at  the  subject  of 
our  concern  today — the  consumer.  The  term 
has  the  advantage  of  being  broad  enough  to 
describe  everybody,  and  the  disadvantage  of 
not  Identifying  anybody — but  at  least  some 
generalizations  can  be  made  that  apply  to 
significant  numbers  w^.thln  the  total  group. 

Tlie  consumer  Is  back  In  the  marketplace, 
much  healthier,  If  not  completely  well,  yet 
with  a  large  backlog  of  unfulfilled  need? 

Consumer  income  and  real  buying  power 
have  made  a  significant  recovery  from  the 
distressed  levels  of  a  year  ago  when  layoffs 
and  rapid  inflation  sharply  reduced  ability 
and  willingness  to  spend  Now  the  consumer 
Is  poised  for  some  catch-up  shopping,  but 
with  an  enlarged  list  of  conditions  att^-^ched. 
They  can't  and  won't  be  stampeded  into  buy- 
Ing  lust  anything  one  sets  out  for  them  Con- 
s-jmers  have  rapidly  learned  that  they  can 
c;et  along  with  less,  at  least  temporarily  They 
know  they  can  take  their  rime.  Investigate, 
compare,  shop  around,  and  do  better  In  the 
process.  They've  consumed  less,  and  enjoyed 
it  more  thtin  they  expected 

Before  they  spend  now.  they  want  to  know 
more  about  what  they're  getting,  not  just  In 
immediate  gratification,  but  over  the  prob- 
able life  of  the  product. 

They  have  expanded  or  given  Increased  em- 
phasis tc  the  following  list  of  factors  before 
makine  the  decision  to  buy: 

1.  Product  features,  care,  specifications, 
functions. 

2-  Relative  value,  the  price  quality  ratio; 

3.  Guarantees,  warranties,  expected  life  of 
the  product: 

4.  Company  commitment  and  service  facil- 
ities to  back  up  the  product: 

5.  Energy-efficiency,  cost  to  operate: 
6    Safety  features:   and 

7.  Social  and  environmental  lmpllcatlor,s 
in  the  manufacturing  or  use  of  the  Item 

It  has  become  less  and  less  Important  how 
the  product  Impresses  one's  neighbors  and 
more  and  more  Important  how  it  enhances 
one's  perceived  or  preferred  Ufe-sty^e  There 
Is  also  a  gr.jvi-lng  list  of  questions  about  the 
social  consciousness  of  the  mantifaeturer 
and  retailer,  smd  whether  the  product  Is 
wasteful  of  limited  natural  ■*-orld  re.=ouree£. 

In  terms  of  demand,  consumers  need  and 
want  more  than  ever  But  in  terms  of  spend- 
ing, it  must  be  on  their  preferred  level  of 
price,  quality   and   timing.  Consumers  have 
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learned  they  can  ftt  least  temporarily  do 
without,  or  du  with  leas,  or  more  leisurely 
shop  around  for  companies  and  products 
that  satisfy  their  wants  and  needs.  A  grow- 
ing number  of  households,  most  with  more 
education,  more  knowledge  and  Increasing 
purchasing  power,  assure  rising  coDBunaer 
demand  In  the  years  ahead 

Well-managed  companies  will  develop  and 
present  the  products  which  changing  con- 
sumer prcffrcnces  and  needs  demand,  but 
consumers  will  alsf)  have  to  understand  the 
costs  and  tradeoffs  Involved  In  their  demands. 

Lastly,  I  have  a  word  for  buslnes-s  and  our 
obligations.  If  you  listen  to  us  recount  all 
of  the  Qne  thlng.s  we've  done  on  behalf  of 
the  consumer — most  of  which  we  haven't 
talked  about  at  all — you'd  wonder  aL  do«s 
Charlie  Brown  after  a  losing  ball  game:  How 
can  we  lo.se  when  we're  so  sincere?  Sincerity 
obviously  l.sn't  enough. 

In  a  .society  of  multiple  Institutions,  busl- 
nes.s  l;i  luirly  far  down  on  the  list  of  trust- 
worthy entitles.  WhUe  there  may  be  a  num- 
ber of  reasons  for  the  poor  ratings,  the 
complexities  of  consumer  Issues  make  it  all 
too  easy  to  misplace  the  responsibility. 

I  think  the  marketplace  Is  more  resptonslve 
today  thau  ever  Part  of  the  responsibility 
of  businesses  in  general  will  be  to  convince 
people  like  you  of  our  sense  of  respect  for 
the  consumers'  needs  and  wants  and  our 
sense  of  responsibility  for  meeting  those 
needs  with  goods,  services  and  fair  treat- 
ment. The  scope  and  range  of  corporate  re- 
sponsibility Is  far  broader  than  the  public 
generally  realizes. 

I  think  we've  all  realized  like  Charlie 
Brown  that  our  sincerity  is  not  enough.  Our 
actions  mxist  more  clearly  show  to  the  public 
our  conunltment  and  our  concern.  The  public 
may  see  this  as  self-interest,  but  for  the 
successful  retailer,  at  least,  self-interest  Is 
served  only  If  the  public  Interest  Is  served 
first. 


DEVELOPMENT  OF  A  NATIONAL 
CLIMATE  PROGRAM  NEEDED 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House  tlie  gentle- 
man from  Missouri  iMr.  Symtngton)  Is 
recoRTilzed  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
fluctuations  in  Washington  temperatures 
in  recent  weeks  has  made  it  hard  to 
ignore  the  weather.  Those  of  us  from  the 
Midwest  find  the  weather  a  major  con- 
cern, as  droughts  in  some  area-s  and  too 
much  rainfall  In  others  theater  our 
crops  in  the  Nation's  breadbasket.  Scien- 
tists tell  us  that  we  are  now  enjoying  an 
unusually  warm  part  of  the  Earth's  cli- 
mate cycle.  In  fact,  it  appears  that  a 
glacial  climate  is  a  far  more  normal  con- 
dition than  the  mild  climate  we  have 
now.  Before  we  can  state  for  certain 
whether  our  climate  is  becoming  warmer 
or  cooler,  or  what  effect  human  activities 
have  on  climate  change,  it  would  be  use- 
ful to  have  a  better  understanding  of  past 
climates — what  they  were  like  and  what 
caused  them  to  change. 

Recently  several  articles  have  appeared 
which  addres.s  the  climate  problem.  One 
in  the  New  York  Times  of  April  13.  1976. 
which  follows  this  statement  in  the 
Record,  recognizes  the  accomplishments 
of  a  group  of  scientists  sponsored  by  the 
National  Science  Foundation  in  describ- 
ing past  climates.  The  CLIMAP— Cli- 
mate; Long-range  Investigation,  Map- 
ping and  Prediction— project  was  initi- 
ated In  1972  by  NSF's  Office  for  the  In- 
ternational Decade  of  Ocean  Exploration 
and  is  scheduled  to  last  through  1980.  It 


Involves  investigators  from  the  United 
States  and  eight  foreign  countrie.s—  Eng- 
land, Germany,  the  Ni'therland?,  France, 
Ireland.  Denmark,  Switzerland,  and  Nor- 
way. In  their  most  recent  report,  pub- 
lished in  Science  maga/lne.  CLIMAP 
scientists  described  tlu-ir  effort  t4j  recon- 
struct the  global  climate  of  18,000  years 
ago.  Using  deep  sea  sediment  cores,  ice 
cores,  and  pollen  records,  these  research- 
ers have  been  able  to  put  together  a  snap- 
shot of  ttiat  ice-age  world. 

Another  recent  article  on  climate 
which  appeared  in  the  April  16  issue  of 
Science  addresses  another  aspect  of  cli- 
mate research — the  debate  between  cll- 
matologlsts  and  the  U.S.  Department  of 
Agriculture  over  the  meaning  and  causes 
of  climate  changes  and  the  prospects  for 
the  future.  This  Science  article  relates  a 
debate  between  USDA  and  Climatolo- 
gists  Louis  Thompson  and  James  Mc- 
Quigg  over  the  short  time  frame  used  by 
USDA  as  a  basis  for  predicting  favorable 
weather  and  crop  yields.  Thompson  and 
McQuigg,  who  is  presently  at  the  Center 
for  Climatic  and  Environmental  A.ssess- 
ment  In  Columbia,  Mo.,  'concluded  on 
the  basis  of  a  statistical  study  of  crop 
and  climate  data  bark  to  1890  that  grain 
yields  throughout  the  1960's  had  been 
favored  by  extremely  good  weather;  they 
warned  that  "any  national  policy  that 
does  not  take  Into  account  the  fact  that 
less  favorable  weather  is  far  more  likely 
than  recent  near  optimum  conditions' 
is  likely  to  create  severe  problems  in  the 
future."  USDA  Ignored  this  advice,  which 
ironically  enough  came  shortly  before 
the  disastrous  1974  harvest,  "which  pro- 
duced a  U.S.  corn  crop  30  percent  below 
USDA  projections  as  a  result  in  fluctua- 
tions in  rainfall  and  an  early  freeze." 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  feel  that  if  USDA  is 
inclined  to  err  in  its  forecasts,  that  error 
be  on  the  side  of  caution.  The  prospect 
of  millions  starving  because  a  few  USDA 
statisticians  could  not  admit  they  were 
short-sighted  is  less  than  a  pleasant  one. 
These  dim  prospects  might  be  called  the 
predictions  of  a  few  hysterical  scientists, 
except  for  a  third  report  recently  re- 
leased by  the  Central  Intelligence  Agen- 
cy and  described  in  the  St.  Louis  Globe 
Democrat  on  May  4.  The  CLA  report,  ac- 
cording to  the  Globe,  said: 

World  climate  changes  would  sharply  re- 
duce crop  production  and  spread  drought, 
famine,  and  political  unrest  throughout  the 
world.  The  adverse  weather  Is  likely  to  last 
for  at  least  40  ye.ors  and  possibly  for  cen- 
turies. 

This  strongly-worded  report  is  an  un- 
settling contrast  to  the  relaxed  attitude 
of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  on  this 
matter,  Mr.  Speaker.  I  Intend  to  call 
upon  the  President  to  investigate  the 
discrepancy  between  these  two  views 
within  the  executive  branch  and  to  re- 
quest that  he  come  forward  with  some 
strong  recommendations  for  a  solution 
to  this  lark  of  communication  between 
Federal  agencies  on  a  matter  of  such 
vital  Importance  to  the  Nation  and  the 
world. 

In  view  of  this  controversv.  the  House 
should  especially  welcome  the  hearings 
which  have  been  scheduled  for  later  this 
month  by  the  Subcommittee  on  the  En- 
vironment and  the  Atmosphere  of  the 
Hoase  Science  Committee  The  hearings 


will  heighten  public  and  congressional 
awarene.ss  of  recent  advances  in  our  un- 
derstanding of  climate  and  climate 
changes,  and  of  the  impacts  of  these 
changes  on  mankind.  Further,  the  sub- 
committee will  assess  Federal  activities 
in  climate  research  monitoring,  and  im- 
pact analysis,  with  particular  attention 
to  the  provision  of  timely  and  useful  in- 
formation to  all  potential  u.sers.  Finally, 
the  hearings  will  explore  jw.ssible  fruit- 
ful alternatives  for  the  development  of  a 
national  climate  program,  which  it  would 
seem  tlie  Nation  sorely  needs  at  the  ear- 
liest possible  date. 

I  include  the  articles  from  the  Npw 
York  Times.  Science  magazine,  and  the 
St.  Louis  Globe  Democrat  to  be  printed 
at  the  conclusion  of  my  remarks  for  the 
consideration  of  my  colleagues: 

[From  the  New  York  Times,  .^pr   13,  1976 1 
Ice  Ac«  Analysis 

Back  In  1971,  the  National  Science  Foun- 
dation sponsored  the  creation  of  a  team  of 
scientists  to  study  the  history  of  the  world's 
climate  over  the  past  million  years.  Named 
Project  CLIMAP,  this  team  effort  recently 
published  some  of  Its  first  results,  two  stu- 
dies of  the  last  Ice  age  some  18,000  years  ago. 

One  study  has  reconstructed  what  the 
surface  of  the  earth  must  have  looked  like 
when  the  average  water  level  was  about 
300  feet  below  the  present,  because  huge 
amounts  of  moisture  were  frozen  Into  gla- 
ciers and  Ice  sheets.  Tlie  second  study  hais 
presented  a  model  of  what  the  global  climate 
may  have  been  like  during  that  Ice  age 

How  can  .scientists  reach  back  to  this 
period  for  which  there  are  neither  scientific 
observations  nor  written  records?  The  an- 
swer, unexpectedly  enough.  Is  by  the  \!.se  of 
mathematics.  Two  of  the  main  tools  are 
factor  analysis,  which  has  often  been  used 
by  psychologists,  and  regression  equations, 
which  are  a  malnst-iy  of  economic  statis- 
ticians. 

The  technlqvie  employed  Is  essentially  this; 
First,  the  contemp-orary  distribution  of  tem- 
perature-sensitive microorganisms  In  the  sea. 
the  plankton,  has  been  studied  so  that  equa- 
tions can  be  obtained  linking  the  pattern  of 
main  type.s  of  plnnkton  with  the  present 
temperature  pattern.  Then,  by  means  of 
cores  dug  from  the  sea  bed  at  different  points 
around  the  world,  the  distribution  of  the 
plankton  at  the  time  of  the  last  ice  age  is 
determined.  Finally,  the  equations  obtained 
earlier  enable  this  knowledge  of  Ice  age 
plankton  abundance  to  be  translated  Into 
a  pattern  of  Ice  age  sea  temperatures 

A  few  years  ago  some  cllometrlclsns — 
mathematical  historians — created  a  sensa- 
tion by  arguing  thut  their  equations  sug- 
gested the  need  for  radically  revised  Ideas 
about  slavery  before  the  Civil  War.  That  de- 
bate still  continues,  but  now  we  see  mathe- 
Diatlcs  plumblns  geological  and  cUmatologl- 
cal  history.  Is  there  no  end  to  the  uses  to 
which  mathematics  can  be  put?  Probably 
not. 


SprAKiNc    or    ScixNCi:    Concern    Ovim    Cli- 
mate    RBSEASrHERS  INCREASINGLT  Oo  PUBUC 

The  poeslblUty  of  famine  caused  by  greater 
Incidence  of  bad  weather  l.s  increasingly 
troubling  many  cUmatologlsts  The  Indian 
monsoon,  they  note,  ha.-;  fallixl  twice  already 
In  the  1970's.  oomf>are<l  with  unly  once  m 
the  1960'8.  Definitive  evlde:ice  of  Impending 
climate  change  Ls  not  In  hand,  however,  nor 
likely  to  be  very  soon.  But  the  stakes — lit- 
erally millions  of  lives — do  not  m.'ike  It  ea.sy 
for  those  with  a  knowledge  of  the  extreme 
variability  of  climate  in  the  past  and  the 
number  of  plausible  causes  of  change  to 
adopt  an  attitude  of  complacency  Wary  of 
crying  wolf  too  soon  and  critical  of  a  few 
Individuals  who  have  publicly  predicted  dls- 
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asters  ahead,  cllniatologlsts  and  atmospheric 
scientists  have  nonetheless  been  expressing 
growing  concern  to  each  other  and  to  gov- 
ernment officials.  This  has  for  the  most  part 
Taken  the  form  of  cautiously  worded  reports 
emanating  from  the  National  Academy  uf 
Sciences  and  i  ther  agencies.  Climate,  they 
say.  especially  the  remarkably  uniform  and 
favorable  climate  of  the  period  1955  to  1970, 
cannot  be  taken  for  granted  Higher  priori- 
ties and  more  money  for  climate  research 
have  also  been  requested. 

In  trying  tt)  convey  their  message  to  fed- 
eral policymakers,  however,  tho.se  concerned 
with  climate  have  had  little  apparent  suc- 
cess A  national  Climate  Program.  In  the 
process  of  formulation  within  the  bureauc- 
racy for  the  past  18  months,  has  died  aborn- 
ing Top  ofHcial.s  of  the  U  S.  DeF>artment  of 
Agriculture  (USDA).  urged  to  consider  the 
poslblllty  of  grain  reserves  as  a  hedge 
ajralnst  bad  weather,  have  turned  a  deaf  ear 
ana  as.'ierted  that  adequate  food  can  be  sup- 
plied come  whut  may,  thanks  to  the  miracle 
•eihnolcjgles  of  the  Green   Revolution 

The  upshot  of  all  this  seems  to  be  that 
more  climate  .scientists,  despite  the  still  un- 
resolved internal  debates  over  the  causes  of 
climate  change  and  the  prrjspect*  for  the 
future,  are  beginning  to  seek  a  wider  audi- 
ence for  their  concerns  One  example  is  a 
forthcoming  book  by  Stephen  Schneider,  a 
young  cllmatoloplst  at  the  National  Center 
for  Atmospheric  Research  in  Boulder,  Colo- 
rado, and  his  wife,  a  freelance  Journalist  • 
Intended  for  a  popular  audience,  the  book 
summarizes  both  the  history  and  the  theory 
of  climate  to  illustrate  its  variability  and 
the  complexity  of  the  mechanisms  that  con- 
trol It.  T'he  book  focuses  on  the  potential 
Impact  of  climate  change  on  world  food  sup- 
plies and  takes  lt«  theme  from  the  Old 
Testament  story  In  which  Joseph  warns  the 
Pharaoh  to  store  up  food  during  the  years 
of  plenty  for  the  lean  years  to  come.  Schnei- 
der propo.ses  a  similar  "Genesis  strategy"  for 
the  modern  world  that  would  Include  large 
grain  re-serves  and  similar  policies  to  main- 
tain "margins  of  safety"  In  the  face  of  po- 
tentially adverse  climatic  changes,  whether 
of  natural  or  human  origin.  He  suggests  a 
host  of  new  InstltuUons  and  International 
agreements  to  cope  with  the  pressures  of 
growing  populations  on  supplies  of  food 
energy,  and  natural  resources— presstirea 
that  he  believes  oould  be  drastically  In- 
creased by  unfavorable  shifts  In  climate. 

The  book  Is  strongest— and  ma<;t  reveallr.g 
of  the  state  of  affairs  In  the  research  com- 
munity concerned  with  climate— in  its  as- 
sessment of  existing  knowledge.  Schneider 
Is  extremely  candid  about  the  weaknesses  of 
virtually  every  climate  prediction,  whether 
a  historical  extrapolation  or  a  model  calcu- 
lation. He  Rdmlt.>.  there  Is  no  unanimity 
among  researchers  as  to  wliat  degree  of  cer- 
tainty should  be  attached  to  varlou.«;  poten- 
tial climate  changes  But  he  concludes  that 
"the  survival  of  human  beings  Is  still  stronp- 
ly  dependent  on  the  climate"  and  that  "un- 
certainty does  not  Imply  that  there  are 
no  problems;  nor  does  It  deserve  a  wait  and 
see'  attitude." 

This  last  point,  however  .-.r^ems  to  be  a  dif- 
ficult one  to  Impress  upon  those  officials  who 
control  U.S.  agricultural  policy.  A  1973  ae- 
bate  between  them  and  Iowa  State  Univer- 
sity's dean  of  agriculture.  Louis  Thompson— 
which  Is  aired  for  the  first  time  In  Schneider's 
book— Ulustrates  the  problem  Thompson  and 
James  McQulgg.  then  a  cllmatologlst  at  the 
University  of  Missouri,  concluded  on  the 
basis  of  a  statistical  study  of  crop  and  cli- 
mate data  back  to  1890  that  grain  vields 
throughout  the  1960's  had  been  favored  bv 
extremely  good   weather;    they  warned   that 


•Stephen  H  Schneider  with  LTnne  E 
Me<;irow.  The  Geriesis  Stratecry  (Plenum. 
N'ewTork.  In  press). 


"any  national  policy  that  does  not  take  Into 
account  the  fact  that  less  favorable  weather 
is  far  more  likely  than  recent  nearly  opti- 
mum conditions"  Is  likely  to  create  severe 
problems  In  the  future.  The  USDA.  which 
has  based  optimistic  forecasts  on  extrapola- 
tlo.is  from  the  1960's,  criticized  the  study  arid 
asserted  that  pains  In  technology  not  only 
were  the  main  rea.sons  for  high  yields  during 
that  period  but  also  had  decreased  the  sus- 
ceptibUliy  of  crops  to  adverse  weather. 
Ironically,  this  extended  and  ultimately 
Irultless  exchange  of  views  took  place  short- 
ly before  the  disastrous  1974  harvest,  which 
produced  a  U.S.  corn  crop  30  percent  below 
USDA  projection  as  a  result  of  fluctuations 
in  rainfall  and  an  early  freeze 

The  1974  grain  crops  are  not  the  only  re- 
cent indication  of  adverse  weather  affecting 
food  production  The  severe  droueht  that 
damaped  the  1972  Soviet  grain  crops  and  led 
to  ina.'^sr.e  purchases  on  the  world  markets 
was  repeated,  on  a  smaller  scale,  in  197.S 
Canadian  grain  yields  have  also  suffered  in 
recent  years,  and  many  investigators  have 
pointed  o.it  that  arid,  high-latitude  granaries, 
such  as  those  In  the  Soviet  Union  and  Can- 
ada are  very  susceptible  to  climatic  fluctua- 
tions. In  addition,  drought  afflicted  the  Afri- 
can Saliel.  and  there  are  preliminary  indica- 
tions In  the  wheat-growing  region  of  the 
United  States  of  what  some  investieators  be- 
lieve may  be  an  extended  drought  like  the 
one  that  produced  the  dust  bowl  of  the 
1930's  But  the  United  States,  which  carried 
liuge  government-owned  surpluses  of  gram 
throughout  the  bumper  years  of  the  1960s, 
now  has  no  grain  reserves,  other  than  the 
limited  private  stocks  of  the  major  ?raln 
companies. 

Schneider  does  not  predict  climate-related 
disaster,  but  he  does  convey  a  sense  of  ur- 
gency and  pleads  for  a  strategy  that.  In  food 
and  In  other  areas,  would  allow  for  contin- 
gencies, ••ni-founded  certainty  Is  far  worse 
than  a  realistic  i^preclatlon  of  the  confusing 
Issues,"  he  says.  Decision-making  in  the  face 
of  uncertainty,  however,  is  never  easy.  On 
major  public  issues.  It  ultimately  becomes  a 
political  process — witness  the  current  debate 
over  the  risks  and  advantages  of  nuclear 
power,  A  similar  course  is  likely  for  the  prob- 
lems posed  by  climate  change  and  Its  Impact 
on  our  future,  a  subject  that  In  the  long 
run  may  be  of  far  more  moment  to  the  world 
than  nuclear  power,  and  the  process  can  only 
be  enhanced  by  broadening  the  discussion 
beyond  the  speclallstfi  and  the  politicians — 
Allen  L  Hammond. 

Global  Famine.  Drought.  Unkkst  Predicted 

Washington. — Major  climatic  changes  will 
bring  global  unrest  of  a  proportion  almost 
beyond  comprehension,  heightening  the  risk 
of  International  conflict,  according  to  a  Cen- 
tral Intelligence  Agency  report  released 
Mo  r-.  day. 

The  report  said  world  climate  changes 
would  sharply  reduce  crop  production  and 
spread  drought,  famine  and  political  unrest 
throughout  the  world. 

The  adverse  weather  is  likely  to  last  for  at 
least  40  years  and  possibly  for  centuries,  the 
report  said. 

The  report  was  based  on  a  working  paper 
prepared  by  the  CIA's  Office  of  Research  and 
Development  from  a  study  by  Dr.  Reld  A. 
Bryson  of  the  University  of  Wisconsin,  an 
expert  on  climatology, 

(Similar  warnings  about  climatic  changes 
were  reported  July  20,  1974,  by  the  Globe- 
Democrat 

(At  the  time.  Bryson  said  the  shifting 
weather  patterns  were  not  merely  a  subject  of 
academic  Interest 

f"It  Ls  something  that.  If  it  continues, 
will  affect  the  whole  human  occupation  of 
the  earth — like  maiy  millions  of  people 
starving  TTie  effects  are  already  showing  up 
In  rather  (irastlc  ways,"  he  said. 


(Other  scientists,  including  Dr.  Edward  M. 
Brooks,  a  former  St.  Louis  University  geo- 
ph\-slclst,  said  In  The  Globe-Democrat  article 
that  the  weather  changes  have  been  marked 
by  a  decline  in  temperatures,  a  trend  that  is 
expected  to  continue  until  at  least  1995  ) 

The  report  was  prepared  in  August.  1974 
The  CIA  .said  its  views  and  conclusions  did 
not  necessarily  represent  the  agency's  official 
{xjsitio;;.. 

The  report  said  the  climate  change  began 
m  19&0,  but  no  one  recognized  It, 

It  said  the  crop  failures  In  the  Soviet  Union 
and  India  during  the  first  part  of  the  19606 
were  attrlb.;ted  to  the  natural  fluctuation  of 
the  weather 

The  report  said  the  adverse  climate,  ac- 
cording to  the  University  of  Wlsconsrln  study, 
would  mean  i.hat  India"  wUl  suffer  a  major 
dro,ught  every  four  years,  resulting  In  the 
starvation  of  150  million  people, 

China  will  suffer  a  major  famine  everv  five 
years,  and  the  Soviet  Union  will  lose  Its  wheat 
fields  In  Kazakhstan,  the  report  said 

The  Soviet  Union  will  thus  show  a  yearly 
loss  of  48  million  metric  tons  of  grain  and 
China  would  require  a  supply  of  50  million 
metric  tons  of  grain  to  feed  its  population. 

Canada,  a  major  exporter,  woiild  lose  more 
than  50  per  cent  In  production  capability  and 
75  per  cent  of  its  exporting  capabUltles. 

Northern  Europe  would  lose  25  to  30  per 
cent  of  Its  present  producUon  capabUlty 
while  the  Common  Market  countries  "would 
zero  their  exports,'   the  report  added. 


WHY  I  OPPOSE  FEDERAL  RESERVES 
LONG-TERM  1-  TO  2-PERCENT 
MONEY  TARGET 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Reuss)  is  rec- 
ognized for  10  minutes. 

Mr.  REUSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  inter- 
view in  U.S.  News  &  World  Report  for 
May  17,  1976,  with  Chairman  Arthur  F. 
Bums,  of  the  Federal  Reserve  Board,  il- 
lustrates why  I  differ  from  the  distin- 
guished gentlemen  of  the  Federal  Re- 
serve in  their  monetary  policy.  At  page 
34  appears  the  following  queetlon  and 
answer: 

Q.  When  you  announced  slightly  lo'wer 
money  targets  for  the  Federal  Reserve,  you 
added  that  "further  downward  adjustment* 
win  be  needed."  Does  that  mean  we  can  look 
for  slower  monetary  growth  and  higher  Inter- 
est rates  later  this  year? 

A,  What  I  had  In  mind  Is  that  If  we're  ever 
to  regain  general  price  stability  In  our  coun- 
try, the  rate  of  growth  In  currency  and  de- 
mand deposits.  Instead  of  being  In  the  4i.j  to 
7  per  cent  zone,  will  eventually  have  to  come 
down  to  something  like  1  or  2  per  cent  a  year. 
That  is  something  we  should  strive  for.  not 
this  year  but  graduallv  over  the  next  few 
years 

The  1-  to  2-percent  annual  figure  pro- 
jected by  Chairman  Bums  is.  in  my  judg- 
ment, a  guarantee  of  long-term  stagna- 
tion for  the  American  economy,  if  not  a 
depression.  Our  monetary  target  should 
be  consistent  with  the  long-term  trend  in 
the  Nation's  real  economic  growth.  For 
years,  this  has  been  3.5  to  4  percent. 

For  the  country's  future,  with  aD  the 
problems  that  en'  for  solution,  we  surely 
need  a  growth  target  of  aroimd  this  same 
3.5  to  4  percent — ^not  a  target  of  one- 
third  or  one-half  that  amount. 

But  it  will  be  argued  by  the  Federal 
Reserve's  apologists.  In -house  and  out- 
house, that  the  velocity,  or  turnover,  of 
money  has  been  increasing,  and  that, 
therefore,  the  country  does  not  need  a 
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3  5-  to  4-percent  money  growth  mce  In 
order  to  lubrluitc  Uie  wheels  of  progress. 
But  money  velocity,  history  clearly 
shows,  increases  in  response  to  increases 
In  uiterest  rates  Sorely  velocity  Is  not 
goniK  to  increase  Indefinitely — unless  the 
Fed  has  it  In  mind  to  Increase  Interest 
rates  indefinitely. 

Technological  progress  toward  the 
chfrkless,  cashless,  society  may  one  day 
Indeed  bring  a  now  permanently  higher 
level  of  velocity,  permitting  a  lower  rate 
of  money  growth  than  in  the  past.  But 
this  Is  a  long  time  away — not  "over  tlie 
next  few  years"  as  Chairman  Bums 
propases. 

I.  too.  look  forward  to  a  reduction  in 
money  growth.  The  elimination  of  Infla- 
tion which  is  so  imperative,  will  make 
this  possible.  But  to  talk  about  "1  or  2 
percent  a  year  •  •  •  not  this  year  but 
gradually  -over  the  next  few  years"  is  an 
unfortunate  remainder  that  the  Fed's 
tisht  money  policies,  and  the  miseries 
thty  cause,  are  still  around  the  comer. 


HOWARD  BLUM  RECEIVES  THE 
MTKE  BERGER  AWARD 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previoas  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  'Mr.  Koch)  Is  recog- 
nized for  5  minutes. 

Mr  KOCH.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would  like 
to  announce  to  the  House  today  that  a 
gifted  young  man,  Howard  Blum,  who 
happens  to  be  a  very  good  friend  of  mine, 
has  been  yarded  the  Mike  Berger 
Award.  That  award,  to  be  delivered  at 
Columbia  University  is  described  by  the 
university  as  being  granted  "to  commem- 
orate Mr.  Berger's  devotion  to  New  York 
City  and  his  profession,  by  honoring  New 
York  journalists  who  have  distinguished 
themselves  in  this  tradition.  To  New 
York  reporters  for  work  during  the 
previous  year.  Winners  share  $1,000  and 
each  receives  a  framed  certificate. 
Awarded  annually.  Established  in  1959 
by  a  gift  endowment  from  Louis 
Schweitzer." 

This  year  it  was  granted  to  two  New 
York  City  Journalists.  They  are  Howard 
Blum,  former  staff  writer  for  the  Village 
Voice,  and  Israel  Shenker,  a  reporter  for 
the  New  York  Times. 

As  reported  In  the  New  York  Times  of 
April  30: 

Mr  Blum,  who  left  the  Voice  last  year, 
was  cited  for  his  p>enetratlng  articles  on  New 
York  life,  as  evidenced  by  "An  Explosive  Day 
With  the  Bomb  Squad,"  "Murder  on  River- 
side Drive."  and  stories  of  underworld  In- 
trigue and  conflict  In  Harlem,  which  ap- 
peared In  the  Voice. 

Mr.  Shenker.  again  as  reported  in 
the  New  Yopk  Times  of  April  30.  was 
cited  as  "a  true  inheritor  of  the  Berger 
tradition,  whose  perceptive,  witty  ex- 
plorations of  New  York  City  are  written 
In  the  sty'e  which  must  be  considered 
one  of  the  best  In  American  journalism 
ttKlay." 

I  want,  of  course,  to  congratulate 
Israel  Shenker  on  his  receipt  of  the 
award — well  deserved,  Indeed.  But.  I  es- 
pecially want  to  take  note  of  Howard 
Blum,  BRain  because  I  take  special  de- 
light when  friends  of  mine,  who  are 
gifted  as  Howard  Is,  receive  appropri- 
ate public  recognition. 


BASIC  DATA  FOR  NUCLE.\R  WEAP- 
ONS ACTIVITIES  IN  ERDA  AU- 
THORIZATION  iHR    13350' 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
woman from  New  York  'Ms.  Abzug)  Is 
recognized  for  15  minutes. 

Ms.  ABZUG  Mr  Speaker,  I  would  like 
to  bring  to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues 
some  of  the  basic  data  on  which  I  will 
be  basing  my  amendment  to  the  ERDA 
authorization  bill  to  strike  out  authoriza- 
tion for  the  nuclear  weapons  activities. 

The  total  "weapons  activities"  author- 
ized by  HR.  13350  is  $1,240,106,000.  This 
total  sum  can  be  divided  into  two  main 
categories. 

The  first  Ls  "operating  expenses."  The 
bill  authorizes  $1,077,106,000  for  operat- 
ing expenses  for  weapons  activity.  This 
category  comprises  most  of  the  activities 
publicly  Identified  with  weapons  Issues — 
research  and  development,  testing  and 
production.  These  activities  are  author- 
ized to  be  funded  by  H.R.  13350  at  the 
following  levels : 

Research  and  Development:  $385,420.- 
000. 

Testing:  $245,500,000. 

Special  Test  Detection:  $17,001,000. 

Production  and  Surveillance:  $429,- 
185.000. 

The  total  "operating  expenses"  figure 
of  $1,077,106,000  I  sl-'all  be  moving  to 
strike  Is  slightly  higher  uhan  the  $1,020.- 
405,000  figure  ILsted  on  page  4  of  the 
Joint  Atomic  Energj*  Committee's  report 
under  "Committee  recommendation"  be- 
cause I  have  added  to  their  figure  the 
$56,701,000  from  tlie  "changes  in  selected 
resources"  which  will  eventually  be 
added  to  "operating  expenses  '  by  EI^DA 
That  accounts  for  the  slightly  higher 
figure  I  am  using. 

The  second  main  category  of  "weapon5 
acthitles"  authorization  is  plant  and 
capital  equipment  or  various  weapons 
activities  projects.  $163  million  would  be 
authorized  by  the  bill. 

I  realize  that  there  is  no  clear  una- 
nimity in  this  House  over  many  of  the 
basic  Issues  of  nuclear  weapons  policy. 
But  despite  these  difTerences.  I  believe  we 
can  unite  to  give  separate  consideration 
to  these  issuer  which  Involve  such  serious 
financial,  political,  and  moral  conse- 
quences. 


ECONOMIC  GUIDEPOSTS  NEEDED 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previoas  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Michigan  (Mr.  Leggett)  is 
recognized  for  10  minutes. 

Mr.  LEGGETT.  Mr  Speaker,  an  ironic 
twist  seems  to  be  developing  in  the 
sphere  of  economic  pxjlicy.  Since  the 
depths  of  the  recession,  we  have  heard 
from  the  administration  dire  warnings 
about  the  threat  of  renewed  inflation 
particularly  if  the  views  of  the  Con- 
gress on  the  need  for  a  stimulative 
fiscal  policy  were  to  prevail  At  the  same 
time,  the  administration  was  willing  to 
tolerate  high  levels  of  unemployment, 
and  expressed  little  concern  about  it. 
presumably  in  the  Interest  of  dampening 
the  Inflationary  fires. 

Lately,  however,  it  would  ap[x»ar  that 
the  Ford  administration  has  almost  as 


much  tolerance  for  inflationary  develop- 
ments as  for  high  unemployment  At 
least  that  c;eems  to  be  the  oCBclal  line 
about  one  key  facet  of  the  picture,  the 
trend  of  wages  in  Uie  economy  Accord- 
ing to  the  New  York  Times,  for  example, 
Alan  Greenspan.  Chairman  of  the  Coun- 
cil of  Economic  Advisers,  expressed  no 
concern  about,  and  explicitly  failed  to 
criticize,  the  hefty  wage  settlement — 
roughly  10  percent  a  year — recently  ne- 
gotiated by  the  Teamsters.  And  Presi- 
dent Ford  has  actually  voiced  approval 
of  this  agreement. 

The  opinion  expressed  in  a  recent  New 
York  Times  editorial,  which  I  share,  is 
that  liLs  reaction  should  have  been  the 
opposite.  In  fact,  this  .settlement  is  quite 
indicative  of  a  central  jiroblem  of  the 
American  economy  at>out  which  I  have 
expressed  deep  concern  for  many 
months — the  ability  of  powerful  labor 
unions  to  drive  uj)  wages — as  big  business 
does  prices — in  amounts  far  in  excess 
of  productivity  gains,  even  in  a  period  of 
substantial  unemployment  and  unu.sed 
productive  capacity.  And  the  Teumster 
wage  Increase  is  probably  trif>le  the  rate 
of  growili  in  productivity  which  can  be 
expected 

Wage  settlements  of  tlus  sort  will,  if 
they  become  the  pattern  for  other  major 
industries,  set  the  Nation  back  on  an 
inflationar>'  trend.  We  cannot  afford  to 
build  a  floor  of  6  percent  or  more — the 
difference  between  the  wage  and  produc- 
tivity increases — under  the  trend  in 
wages  and  prices.  We  must  face  the  fact 
tliat  if  we  permit  wages  to  go  up  at  faster 
rates  than  labor's  productivity  Increases, 
liirn  prices  must  go  up  also. 

The  dilemma  we  face  is  one  I  have 
bi-en  waxmng  about  for  some  time.  Even 
with  the  l>est  fiscal  and  monetary  ix)llcy 
possible,  we  can  continue  to  experience 
that  curse  of  the  modem  economy- 
stagflation — the  combination  of  both 
high  unemployment  arid  substintLal  iii- 
flation.  Even  if  we  hold  down  aggregate 
demand  and  properly  control  the  money 
suppb',  excessive  increases  in  labor  costs 
can  still  "push"  up  the  price  level 

What  can  we  do  about  if  We  cannot 
and  should  not  exi>ect  labor  to  bear  the 
brunt  of  tlie  effort  to  combat  inflation. 
Any  solution  tliat  I  can  supjxjrt  must  be 
equitable 

As  I  have  said  before,  I  think  what  we 
need  to  cut  through  this  dilemma  is  ef- 
fective F^ederal  guideposts  on  wacres 
prices,  rents,  and  interest.  We  need  not 
establi.sh  economic  czars  who  preside 
over  total  .systems  of  wage  and  pnce  con- 
trols. It  Ls  not  necessarv'  to  control  ever>' 
price  and  wage,  but  to  be  effective  guide 
posts  must  be  reasonably  comprehensive 
They  also  must  be  lair  to  both  labor  and 
management.  This  means  controlling 
wages  eqimlly  with  prices,  which  wa^;  not 
done  in  Phiu^e  11  of  the  Nixon  controls 
II  also  meaiis  that  profits  should  be  rea- 
sonably controlled,  or  subjected  to  an 
excess- profits  tax. 

Guide  poPts  will  clearly  present  prob- 
lems. In  bo  til  formulation  and  admlius- 
tration.  But  they  will  aLso  have  rewards. 
Tills  approjich  will  enable  us  to  concen- 
trate on  economic  expansion  and  re- 
covery and  to  break  the  cun:e  of  stagfla- 
tion which  has  gripped  the  country  for  7 
vears. 
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I  urge  my  colleagues  to  reflect  on 
where  we  are  likely  to  be  going  -without 
controls.  The  economic  news  has  im- 
proved the  last  few  months — better  than 
the  administration  had  expected.  But 
this  is  no  time  for  euphoria.  The  latest 
Labor  Department  data  on  wholesale 
prices  should  make  clear  that  our  prob- 
lems are  not  over. 

The  data  show  an  increase  of  0.8  per- 
rei.t  lo;-  the  montli  of  April,  which  Is  a 
reversal  of  the  pattern  of  the  first  quar- 
ter when  wholesale  prices  actually  de- 
clined. The  increase  Ls  in  large  part  at- 
tributable to  a  sharp  jump  in  food  prices, 
just  as  the  earlier  declines  had  been  re- 
lated to  drops  in  food  prices. 

These  fluctuations  in  food  prices  are 
not  unexpected,  and  we  need  not  regard 
them  as  indicators  of  trends  in  other 
components  of  wholesale  prices.  The 
prices  of  industrial  products  rose  at  a 
moderate  level  of  0  3  percent  in  April, 
which  is  comparable  to  the  pattern  of 
recent  months. 

Thus,  to  keep  the  matter  in  perspec- 
tive, wholesale  prices  should  not  be 
viewed  as  currently  a  cause  for  alarm. 
We  .should,  however,  be  concerned  about 
the  possibUity  that  wholesale  price  in- 
creases for  industrial  goods  will  acceler- 
ate as  the  economy  progresses  further 
toward  recoverj-  And  if  that  happens,  we 
can  be  sure  that  a  surge  in  retail  prices 
is  just  around  the  corner. 

My  conclusion,  also  expressed  in  the 
Times  editorial,  is  that  the  time  to  worry 
about  a  resurgence  of  inflation  Is  novv, 
when  we  are  better  able  to  do  something 
about  it,  rather  than  later,  when  the 
problem  is  already  upon  us.  The  answer 
is  not  the  old  remedy  espoused  by  the 
administration— cuts  in  spending  and 
clamps  on  the  money  supply.  For  the 
economy  is  stUl  recovering  at  a  moderate 
paie,  and  there  is  still  slack  In  the 
system 

But  let  us  not  allow  election  year  in- 
hibitions t<j  prevent  us  from  confronting 
both  labor  and  management  with  the 
need  to  follow  noninflationarj-  guidelines 
And  beyond  that,  let  us  not  permit  the 
case  for  wa^e -price  controls  to  continue 
beinp  the  "unmentionable  topic"  in  eco- 
nomic policy. 

At  this  point.  I  would  like  to  include 
in  the  Record  articles  from  the  New  York 
Times  and  Washington  Star  so  that  my 
colleagues  may  have  the  benefit  of  their 
analyses  of  the  situation: 
[Prom  the  New  York  Times.  Apr.  18.  1976) 
Soft  on  Inflation 

The  Administration  has  grown  remarkably 
complacent  about  the  health  and  durability 
or  the  recovery  Long  wUUng  to  tolerate  high 
leve.F  of  unemployment— presumablv  out  of 
rear  that  stimulative  policies  would  spur 
Inflation- the  White  Hou-se  now  appears  just 
as  tolerant  of  inflationary  wage  and  nrloe 
actlon.s  ■^ 

Instead  or  applauding  the  Teamsters  Union 
wage  settlement  of  roughly  10  percent  a  year 
President  Pord  should  have  warned  that  such 
an  outslzed  pay  bo<«5t— If  rollowed  as  a  pat- 
era In  other  Industrie.-*— would  lock  the 
»cx)nomy  into  an  Inflationary  trend  Such 
increases  would  run  to  triple  the  probable 
rate  of  productivity  gain,  the  only  depend- 
able sotirce  of  noiUnnatlonary  growth,  and 
Uius  buUd  a  floor  of  6  percent  or  higher 
under  the  price   trend. 

The  danger  in  accepting  that  sort  of  Infla- 


tionary floor  Is  that  any  upset  In  current 
calculation,  for  Instance,  "from  a  poor  harvest 
or  revived  pressures  from  the  oil  cartel  as 
the  world  economy  revives — Is  bound  to  lift 
the  price  trend  still  higher.  Then,  given  the 
way  organl7«d  groups  struggle  to  gain  "In- 
dexation" for  themselves  in  a  perpetually 
Inflationary  economy,  one  high  price  plateau 
leads  to  a  still  higher  plateau. 

This  inflicts  severe  Injustice  on  those  Indi- 
viduals and  groups  too  powerless  to  protect 
themselves  And  the  upsurges  of  Inflation 
-shake  the  stability  of  the  economy,  as  con- 
sumers cut  back,  busir esses  rein  In  their 
capital  spending  and  the  monetary  authori- 
ties, trying  to  halt  the  Inflation,  check  the 
growth  of  the  m^ney  supply  and  drh'e  up 
interest  rates.  Inflation  Is  the  enemy  of  pros- 
perity. It  Is  the  poor  and  those  most  tenu- 
ously attached  to  the  labor  force  who  pay 
the  heaviest  price  In  unemployment  when 
boom  gives  way  to  bust — as  It  did  In  1973-74. 

The  lime  far  the  Administration,  with  the 
support  of  the  Congress,  to  be  moving  against 
Inflation  Ls  right  now,  when  the  economy  Is 
recovering  at  a  moderate  pace  and  there  still 
Is  much  slack  In  the  system.  Election  year 
complacency — bom  of  an  unwillingness  by 
either  Republicans  or  Democrats  to  confront 
labor  and  management  on  the  need  for  fol- 
lowing nonlnflatlonary  guidelines — Is  likely 
to  cost  the  nation  dearly  when  the  election 
Is  over. 


[FYoni  the  New  York  Times.  May  5,  1976] 

Pay  Curb  Could  Ease  Inflation 
Washington.  May  4 —The  Ford  Adminis- 
tration, officially  at  lea.=t.  professes  unconcern 
about  the  trend  of  wages  In  the  economy. 
For  example,  Alan  Greenspan,  chairman  of 
the  Council  of  Economic  Advisers.  expUcltlv 
declined  to  criticize  the  fairly  hefty  settle- 
ment recently  negotiated  by  the  Teamsters, 
and  the  same  position  has  been  taken  by  the 
Secretary  of  Labor.  W.  J.  Usery  Jr. 

And  yet  it  is  a  kind  of  truism  of  the  mod- 
ern economy  that  as  long  as  average  wages 
ri.se  faster  than  the  Increase  In  average  pro- 
ductivity, or  output  per  man-hour,  prices 
will  go  up. 

Wage  Increases  are  not  by  any  means  al- 
ways the  chief  driving  force  for  Inflation. 
Other  forces,  largely  International,  domi- 
nated In  the  devastating  double-digit  Infla- 
tion of  1973-74.  for  example. 

But  there  are  occasions  when  a  too-rapid 
rise  In  wages  can  force  up  the  price  level 
even  if  the  more  traditional  inflation  factors, 
such  as  excess  growth  of  the  money  supply^ 
are  not  present.  That  is.  Government  policy 
on  the  budget  and  money  supply,  affecting 
total  demand,  can  be  duly  cautious,  and  yet 
prices  can  still  be  "pushed"  up.  The  present 
and  forthcoming  period  In  the  United  States 
appears  to  be  one  of  those  occasions. 

Arthur  F.  Biu-ns.  chairman  of  the  Federal 
Reserve  Board,  sees  It  in  good  part  that  way. 
Unlike  the  Administration,  he  does  not  hesi- 
tate to  cite  the  wage  problem.  In  describing 
the  continuing  Inflation  danger  to  the  Sen- 
ate Banking  Committee  yesterday,  Dr.  Burns 
emphasized  that  "wages  are  still  Increasing 
much  faster  than  the  long-term  growth  of 
productivity." 

A  similar  awareness  of  the  problem  emerges 
from  public  and  private  statements  of  such 
liberal  economists  as  Arthur  M.  Okun  and 
Charles  P.  Schultze  of  the  Brookings  Insti- 
tution— so  much  so  that  relations  between 
Brookings  and  the  American  Federation  of 
Labor -Congress  of  Industrial  Organizations 
have  cooled  to  the  freezing  point. 

What  can  be  done  about  the  wage-produc- 
tivity problem?  First,  a  look  at  the  situation 
Ls  in  order. 

Wages  in  the  United  States  are  not  "ex- 
ploding." Of  the  many  indicators  of  wages 
and  earnings,  perhaps  the  best  Is  the  Ad- 
Justed  Hourly  EariUngs  Index,  published 
monthly  by  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics. 


which  eliminates  from  a  raw  hourly  or  weekly 
earnings  figures  such  factors  as  changes  in 
overtime. 

It  covers  production  and  other  nonsuper- 
vlsory  workers  In  the  entire  nonfarm  labor 
force.  In  March,  this  Index  was  7.2  percent 
above  a  year  earUer  and  It  has  been  rising 
only  gently  in  recent  months.  Its  rl*e  Is 
considerably  less  than  the  roughlv  10  percent 
average  Increases  negotiated  In  union  settle- 
ments so  far  this  year. 

But  this  seemingly  comforting  picture 
leaves  two  problems  The  first  is  that  even 
at  7  to  8  percent,  the  average  wage  Increase 
is  well  above  long-term  productuitv  growth 
of  2.5  to  3  percent  a  year,  though  pitxluctlv- 
Ity  Is  likely  to  show  above-average  Improve- 
ment in  this  recovery  period 

The  second  Is  that  large  union  settlements 
and  a  gradually  tightening  labor  market 
may  move  the  economvwide  wage  Increase 
above  the  fairly  moderate  figure  of  the  last 
year. 

The  current  wage  Increases  can  perpetuate 
Inflation  In  the  5  to  6  percent  range  If  thev 
continue.  As  Mr.  Okun  points  out.  this  would 
be  the  first  time  the  nation  started  a  pe- 
riod of  expansion  following  recession  with 
"underlying"  Inflation  of  that  magnitude 

There  Is  a  striking  additional  fact  not  al- 
ways realized.  If  by  some  miracle  the  nation's 
entire  working  force  accepted  for  only  one 
year  wage  Increases  of  3  to  4  percent,  the  In- 
flation rate  the  next  year— assuming  reason- 
able Government  monetarv  and  fiscal  pollcv 
—would  be  sharply  reduced  and  the  "need" 
for  bigger  wage  Increases  from  then  on 
would  be  correspondingly  less. 

It  is  often  forgotten  "that  In  the  1960-65 
period— wage  Increases  averaged  about  4  per- 
cent a  year  because  price  Increases  aver- 
aged about  1.5  percent  a  year.  Moderation 
in  each  reinforced  the  moderation  in  the 
other. 

A  carrot  POR  BRrrONS 

The  most  promising  idea  in  years  has 
come  from,  of  all  places,  Britain.  "After  one 
year  of  "voluntary"  wage  restraint  in  the 
10  percent  area,  the  ChanceUor  the  Exche- 
quer, Denis  Healy,  has  offered  for  the  sec- 
ond year  a  straightforward  carrot  or  even 
"bribe." 

The  proposal  is  that.  U  the  unions  wlU  ac- 
cept a  further  reduction  In  wage  Increase^ 
to  about  3  percent,  income  taxes  affecting 
mainly  working  people  will  be  reduced  b^ 
more  than  (2  billion. 

On  the  assumption  of  reduced  Inflation 
the  net  effect  of  the  package  on  real  after-tax 
earnings  would  be  positive.  And  the  preUmi- 
nary  signs  are  that  the  British  unions  wlU 
accept  something  close  to  Mr.  Healey's  nro- 
posal .  '      ^ 

For  the  United  States  Mr  Okun  Is  prlvatelv 
suggesting  a  similar  idea  The  Inducement 
would  Involve  payroll  taxes—  that  ts  Social 
Security  taxes  ' 

The  President  would  set  a  "voluntary"  wage 
increase  guideline  of,  say,  5  percent.  In  anv 
establishment  where  the  employer  and  his 
workers  agreed  to  stay  within  the  guide- 
line, the  employer's  Social  Security  tax  would 
be  cut  by  one  percentage  point  and  the  work- 
ers  tax  by  three  percentage  points  The 
worker  would  have  the  equivalent  of  an  8 
percent  wage  Increase— 5  plus  3— but  total 
wage  costs  In  the  economy  would  Increase 
very  little. 

If  the  Federal  deficit  Increased  by  that 
amount  this  might  be  an  Inflationary  force 
of  Its  own. 

Def>endlng  on  how  widely  the  proposal  was 
accepted,  Its  coet  in  Federal  revenues  could 
be  considerable — possibly  more  than  $20  bil- 
lion. 

Dr.  Burns  and  others  continue  to  place 
some  faith  In  "Incomes  policies"  as  a  non- 
compulsory  means  of  holding  back  wage  In- 
creases.    » 

George  Meany  of  the  A.Fi  -C.I  O.  remains 
suspicious  of  any  proposal  that  would  limit 
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labor's  opportunity  to  bargain  for  wage  in- 
creases. 

Little  will  be  done  this  year.  The  big  elec- 
trical, auto  and  other  wage  negoUatlons  will 
run  their  course.  But  for  the  future.  It  Is 
not  unthinkable  that  the  nation  wUl  and 
a  *ay  to  return  to  nonlnflatlouary  wage  In- 
creases, 


I  From  the  Washington  Star.  May  6, 1976 1 
A  SouB  Spring  Note:   Wholesale  Prices 

SUROK 

(By  Lee  M.  Cobn) 
Wholesale   prices  surged   08   percent   last 
month,  abruptly  ending  a  5-month  period  of 
nearly-stable   prices,   the  Labor   Department 
reported  today. 

The  report  was  the  first  significant  break  In 
the  steady  stream  of  good  news  on  the  econ- 
omy, which  has  been  President  Ford's  main 
talking  point  In  his  election  campaign 

A  4  2  percent  rise  In  farm  prices,  which 
had  been  expected  after  sharp  declines,  was 
the  biggest  force  raising  the  total  price  level. 
Analysts  anticipate  further  substantial 
price  Increases  In  the  months  ahead  across  a 
wide  range  of  products  at  retail  as  well  as 
wholesale. 

It  had  been  recognized  that  the  remark- 
ably low  Inflation  rate  since  last  fall  was  too 
good  to  last  Wholesale  and  retail  prices  had 
been  held  down  by  price  declines  for  food 
and  fuel,  which  were  bound  to  be  temporary. 

Wholesale  prices  had  declined  at  an  annual 
rate  of  1.8  percent  In  the  first  quarter  of  this 
year  and  retail  prices  had  risen  at  an  annxial 
rate  of  only  2.9  percent.  These  figures  obvi- 
ously exaggerated  progress  against  Inflation, 
and  an  acceleration  was  expected 

The  question  now  Is  whether  the  Inflation 
rate  will  settle  Into  a  pattern  of  about  6  or  6 
percent  a  year,  as  the  Ford  administration 
expects,  which  would  be  a  big  improvement 
from  the  last  few  years.  Some  economists 
tear  a  sharper  resurgence  of  inflation  as  the 
economic  recovery  gains  momentum. 

At  the  White  House,  Press  Secretary  Ron- 
ald Nessen  sought  to  mmimlze  the  signifi- 
cance of  the  price  increase.  He  said  that  the 
Increase  In  a  single  month  such  as  April  was 
"not  a  particular  cause  of  concern  at  the 
White  House." 

According  to  Nessen.  early  data  for  May 
Indicate  that  there  will  not  be  as  large  an  In- 
crease this  month.  If  there  Is  one  at  all. 

The  0  8  percent  rise  In  the  total  wholesale 
price  Index  was  adjusted  to  remove  purely 
seasonal  Influences  It  works  out  to  an  an- 
nual rate  of  10  percent,  compounded — mean- 
ing that  If  prices  continue  Increasing  0  8  per- 
cent a  month  over  the  next  12  months  they 
win  be  10  percent  higher  a  year  from  now. 

Thus.  Inflation  In  April  returned  to 
'•double-dlglf  rates,  at  least  temporarily. 

Last  month's  price  rise  was  the  biggest 
since  last  October  In  the  Ave  months  be- 
tween October  and  April,  prices  declined 
twice  and  never  rose  more  than  0.3  percent. 

In  absohit*  terms,  without  seasonal  ad- 
justment, wholesale  prices  last  month  In- 
creased 09  percent,  to  a  level  6.3  percent 
above    April    1975. 

Within  the  total  Index,  prices  of  farm 
products  spurted  4  2  percent,  seasonally  ad- 
Justed,  after  declining  In  four  of  the  previous 
five  months  It  was  the  biggest  rise  since 
last  May.  and  lifted  average  farm  prices  8.6 
percent  above  April  1975. 

Wholesale  prices  of  processed  foods  and 
feeds  Increased  1 .9  percent  In  April  following 
a  rise  of  0  2  percent  In  March  and  big  de- 
clines In  the  preceding  four  months. 

In  the  agriculture  sector,  there  were 
especially-sharp  price  Increases  for  live- 
stock, beef  and  veal,  eggs  and  coffee  Prices 
declined  for  grain,  live  poultry  and  milk. 

Wholesale  prices  of  consumer  foods — 
basically  the  prlcea  paid  by  svipermarketa — 
shot  up  3.9  percent  in  April  aftor  five  con- 
secutive monthly  declines. 


Although  the  decline  In  food  prices  ap- 
parently has  ended  for  the  foreseeable 
future,  the  Agriculture  Department  recently 
predicted  that  Increases  durl.ig  the  rest  of 
this  year  would  be  moderate. 

Prices  of  consumer  goods  other  than  food 
declined   0.1    percent   last   month. 

Retail  prices  usually  follow  wholesale 
trend3.  although  time  lags  vary  and  relation- 
ships are  not  precise. 

Since  food  prices  are  erratic,  economists 
consider  prices  of  indtistrlal  goods  a  better 
measure  of  underlying  trends.  These  prices 
rose  by  a  moderate  0  3  percent  in  April. 
about  in  line  with  the  recent  pattern.  There 
were  notable  increases  In  prices  of  metals, 
paper  and  chemicals,  while  lumber  and  wood 
prices  dropped. 

There  Is  concern  that  Industrial  price  In- 
creases may  accelerate  as  the  economy  ad- 
vances. Rising  demand  often  creates  short- 
ages and  makes  It  easier  for  producers  to 
raise  prices. 

The  figures  released  today  showed  a  rise 
of  0.8  percent  for  metals  and  metal  products. 
Including  a  0.1  f>ercent  Increase  for  steel  mill 
products.  Substantial  steel  price  Increases 
announced  recently  are  expected  to  show  up 
In  future  reports 

An  0.4  percen*.  decline  was  reported  for 
fuel  and  power  \  rices.  contin\ilng  a  recent 
down  trend  But  these  prices  are  expected  to 
resume  their  rise  soon. 

An  especially  worrisome  section  of  the  re- 
port showed  a  2  6  percent  increase  in  prices 
of  non-agricultural  raw  materials,  following 
a  2.8  percent  rise  in  Mamh 


REAPPRAISING    THE    n.LEQAL 
ALIENS    PROBLEM 

Mr.  KOCH.  Mr  Speaker,  I  rise  today 
to  speak  of  something  which  has  troubled 
this  Nation  for  too  many  years:  The 
problem  of  illegal  aliens.  It  l.s  a  growing 
problem  of  staggering  proportions.  Stud- 
ies done  for  the  Immigration  and  Nat- 
uralization Service — INS— Indicate  that 
for  every  1  million  adult  Illegal  aliens  in 
the  United  States,  there  is  a  "presum- 
able net  tax  burden  of  roughly  $2  bil- 
lion "  Estimating  8  million  Illegal  alleas 
in  this  Nation  with  approximately  80 
percen*  of  those  being  adults.  INS  pro- 
jects an  annual  tax  burden  of  $13  bil- 
lion or  higher  The  analysis  also  projects 
an  Increase  in  the  number  of  Illegal 
aliens  by  250.000  per  year,  adding  at 
least  $500  million  yearly  to  the  already 
enormous  tax  burden.  I  have  devoted 
con.slderable  thought  and  attention  to 
this  problem,  and  I  urge  this  Congress 
to  reappraise  its  current  approach  so  s-s 
to  effectively  curtail  the  rapidly  increas- 
ing influx  of  illegal  aliens  Into  this 
Nation. 

The  point  has  been  made  that  our  pres- 
ent Immigration  policy  Is  In  need  of  re- 
vision and  in  fact  forces  many  foreign- 
ers to  use  illegal  Immigration  procedures 
to  enter  our  countr>'.  There  is  currently 
a  2-year  wait  for  visas,  which  makes  work 
certification  almo.st  Impossible  to  obtain. 
Our  policy  is  discriminatory  against  those 
In  our  own  hemisphere  where  we  have 
placed  a  ceiling  on  total  immigration, 
rather  than  the  more  equitable  prefer- 
ence system  with  numerical  limitations 
by  country — as  exists  for  immigration 
from  the  Eastern  Hemisphere.  Such  an 
approach  might  help  to  reduce  future  il- 
legal entry  Into  the  United  States,  and  I 
would  support  the  exploration  of  that 
avenue,  but  we  must  go  further  and  in- 
dependently address  the  problem  we  now 
face  of  massive  Illegal  immigration. 


One  of  the  most  popular  .suggested 
.solutions  is  to  withdraw  the  possibility 
of  employment  for  illegal  ahen.s — by  re- 
moving the  work  incentive,  the  attrac- 
tion for  Illegal  immigration  Ls  also  re- 
moved. This  was  the  premise  of  H.R. 
982 — now  HR  8713 — legislation  intro- 
duced by  my  colleague,  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  Judiciary  Committee, 
Representative  Rodino  Tlie  bill  passe^j 
the  House  in  both  the  92d  and  93d  Con- 
gresses, but  failed  to  be  rrported  out  of 
committee  in  the  Senate.  It  calls  upon 
an  employer  to  make  a  bona  fide  inquiry 
into  a  job  applicant's  immipration  status. 
The  bill  provides  a  warning  for  a  first 
offense,  a  civil  fine  for  the  second  of- 
fense, and  larger  fine  and  or  Imprison- 
ment for  a  third  offense 

While  I  am  sympathetic  to  the  bill's 
intent.  I  do  not  believe  that  It  would 
be  effective  We  must  realize  the  fact 
that  illegal  aliens  work  for  .subminimum 
wages  in  substandard  conditions,  a  real- 
ity which  makes  the  profit  motive  a  real 
factor  for  some  employers  Tlie  penalties 
in  H.R.  982  do  not  seem  to  ine  Xi>  present 
a  strong  dissuading  factor.  P\irthermore, 
a  bona  fide  inquiry-  may  merely  con^sist 
of  putting  the  question  verbally  or  ask- 
ing the  prospective  employee  to  sign  a 
declaration  of  his  legal  status.  Beside 
the  obvious  difHculty  of  proving  how  real 
an  effort  the  employer  made — e.speciaily 
if  we  must  rely  on  frightened  .iliens  for 
corroboration — it  seems  more  tiian  likely 
that  an  alien  who  has  n.sked  his  life  and 
violated  immigration  laws  to  get  into  the 
United  States  will  not  truthfully  sign 
the  statement  of  legality. 

It  is  also  important  to  consider  the 
threat  such  a  system  poses  to  tlie  civil 
liberties  of  minority  group  members  i.nd 
especially  to  foreign  looking  or  sounding 
Americans  who  may  be  called  upcjn  to 
continually  reprove  their  citizenship.  It 
also  opens  the  door  for  a  type  of  legal 
discrimination:  Prejudiced  employer's 
may  claim  that  an  applicant  ap!)eared  to 
have  fradulent  documentation,  or  failed 
to  convince  the  employer  of  his  citizen- 
ship. In  this  manner,  employers  may 
avoid  hiring  minorities. 

And  la.stly.  this  methoti  places  the  en- 
forcement responsibility  primarily  in  tlie 
hands  of  employers  with  a  great  deal  of 
discretionary  power.  Hence,  it  leaves  INS 
to  check  up  on  both  aliens  and  employers 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  see  the  solution  more 
in  line  with  the  approach  suggested  b.v 
Mr  SiSK  of  California  He  has  offered 
a  bill,  H.R  3737.  which  would  expand 
the  use  of  the  social  security  card  so 
that  it  could  be  the  sole  identifier  of 
eligibility  to  work.  The  social  security 
system  Is  the  one  jurisdiction  which 
applies  to  every  potential  worker  in  the 
United  States,  and  thus  seems  to  be  the 
likely  area  for  cutting  down  the  number 
of  illegal  workers.  To  accomplish  this, 
the  card  would  have  to  be  expanded  to 
include  sufficient  identifying  material, 
such  as  a  picture,  fingerprint  or  some 
Identifying  characteristie  and  if  mnde 
tamper-proof,  such  a  card  could  then 
only  be  used  by  eligible  workers  Such 
an  approach  has  many  advantages  over 
previously  considered  alternatives  The 
respon.sibllity  is  placed  where  it  be'ongs. 
In  the  hands  of  an  agency  of  the  Federal 
Government,  and  eliminates  the  danger 
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of  employer  discretion.  Tliis  Ls  also  im- 
portitnt  in  that  the  discriminatorj-  pros- 
pect of  reproving  one's  citizenship  would 
be  eliminated. 

.All  job  applicants  would  be  required, 
as  a  matter  of  routine,  to  present  their 
social  security  cards,  probably  along  with 
some  other  sort  of  identification.  There  is 
no  reliance  on  the  good  faith  of  the  em- 
ployer to  make  a  real  Inquiry — that  em- 
plo^er  must  .see  the  social  security  card 
before  it  hires  anyone,  and  hence  the 
possibility  of  willful  circumvention  of  the 
lau  is  lessened. 

Tiie  present  social  security  system  has. 
in  the  words  of  Social  Security  Adminis- 
tration— SS.A — Deputy  Commissioner 
Arthur  Hess,  "lap.sed  in  a  number  of 
areas  into  practices  that  tend  to  encour- 
age this  to  become  a  universal  identifier." 
Cards  are  given  out  to  certain  tourists,  to 
students  who  wish  to  register  at  a  uni- 
versity in  thl^  country,  to  foreigners  who 
want  to  open  bank  accounts,  to  these 
needing  an  account  number  for  IRS 
tax  registration,  and  the  list  goes  on.  The 
original  purpo.se  of  the  social  securltj- 
card  was  to  keej)  track  of  earning  records, 
and  possibly  we  should  return  to  that 
simple  purpose.  But  at  the  very  least, 
social  security  cards  given  out  for  non- 
work  purposes  should  be  clearly  stamped 
to  indicate  that  status.  Thus,  the  cards 
could  still  be  used  by  banks  and  colleges, 
but  only  for  nonemployment  purposes. 
Presently  the  SSA's  records  are  an- 
notated to  show  work  eligibility,  and  In- 
deed if  earnings  are  reported,  an  inquirj- 
is  made — SSA  notifies  the  Immigration 
and  Naturalization  Service.  But  the 
agencies  admit  that  the  procedure  takes 
an  average  of  9  months,  and  in  the  In- 
terim, the  cardholder  is  notified  of  the 
inquiry  in  process:  not  surpiisingly,  in 
the  majority  of  cases  the  cardholder  is 
not  found  at  hLs  given  address.  Surely  by 
either  limiting  the  social  security  card  to 
Its  original  purpose  or  by  including  work- 
er eligibility  on  the  face  of  the  card,  we 
could  improve  the  efficiency  of  the  proc- 
ess. 

One  of  the  most  frequently  voiced  res- 
ervations about  this  approach  is  the  fear 
tiiat  it  would  become  an  Identity  card,  a 
threat  to  privacy — I  believe  it  would  not. 
The  social  security  card  contains  the 
minimum  of  information  needed  to  verify 
that  the  bearer  is  the  rightful  cardholder, 
a  practice  followed  in  the  l.ssuance  of 
draft  cards  and  most  driver's  licenses. 
Most  likely,  employers  will  need  con- 
siderably more  information  for  other 
records  and  forms.  Furthermore,  the  flies 
of  the  SSA  are  not  available  to  data- 
gathering  organizations  as  they  are  pro- 
tected through  statutory  and  regulatory 
provisions,  such  as  the  Privacy  Act — 
Public  Law  93-579— which  safeguards 
confidentiality.  The  Privacy  Act  places 
strict  limits  on  the  use  of  the  social 
security  card  beyond  its  expressly  stated 
purjiose.  as  set  down  in  section  7(a)  (IK 
I  was  the  House  sponsor  of  the  Privacy 
\ri  with  my  coUeague  Barry  Goldwatkr, 
Jr.,  and  presently  .serve  on  the  Privacy 
Comrr,Ls.<;ion  as  does  he — it  has  always 
been  of  the  utmost  concern  to  me  that 
prlvacv  and  the  rights  of  our  citizens  not 
be  jeopardized.  I  am  not  convinced  that 
the  expressed  resen-atlons  as  to  threats 
to  citizens'  rights  are  valid,  and  in  any 
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event  there  is  a  balance  which  must  be 
achieved.  If  we  choose  not  to  deal  with 
the  problem  in  this  way,  then  we  run  the 
risk  of  discriminating  against  minority 
groups. 

Certainly  legitimate  questions  remain. 
We  must  resolve  the  question  of  legiti- 
mizing the  status  of  illegal  aliens  already 
in  thLs  country  who  have  built  lives,  have 
families,  and  have  become  integral  mem- 
bers of  communities.  Furthermore,  we 
must  decide  whether  our  goal  of  halting 
the  tide  of  illegal  immigration  can  be 
reached  by  improving  new  cards,  or 
whether  mass  reissuance  is  necessary. 
And  there  will  also  be  obstacles  as  to 
the  physical  makeup  of  the  card.  How- 
ever, on  this  last  point,  I  feel  there  is 
strong  hope  of  achievement.  INS  is  pres- 
ently experimenting  with  a  counterfeit- 
proof  card,  and  Arthus  Hess  of  the  SSA 
admitted  in  hearings  last  year  that  such 
a  card  could  be  made: 

It  Is  technically  feasible,  although  It 
would  be  quite  expensive,  to  produce  a 
tamper  proof  social  security  card  of  more 
durable  and  more  definitive  characteristics. 

The  cost  will  no  doubt  be  large,  but 
we  are  seeking  a  solution  to  a  $13  billion 
annual  tax  burden.  I  have  written  to 
SSA  Commissioner  James  Cardwell  for 
a  cost  estimate  of  this  proposal,  but 
whatever  his  findings,  we  will  be  left  to 
decide  whether  it  is  worth  a  complete 
reissuance-.  The  best  way  to  answer  these 
questions  would  be  at  hearings  on  the 
Sisk  bill. 

The  problem  only  grows  as  we  delay. 
A  prompt,  thorough  investigation  of  al- 
ternatives is  crucial  if  we  are  to  move 
closer  to  a  resolution  of  this  very  com- 
plex problem.  Upon  the  foundation  of  an 
improved  immigration  system,  I  think 
that  the  approach  of  an  expanded  social 
security  card  could  prove  uniquely  effec- 
tive. Relieving  the  2 -year  wait  for  visas 
will  also  curtail  the  growing  immigration 
problem  of  the  future,  and  HJl.  3737 
will  deal  more  immediately  with  the 
problem  of  employment  of  illegal  aliens. 
I  urge  the  Housef  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means  to  hold^nmediate  and  exten- 
sive hearings  on  Congressman  Sisk's  bUl, 
so  that  we  might  move  closer  to  solving 
effectively  the  illegal  alien  problem. 

I  am   appending   the  correspondence 
which  I  have  had  on  this  subject: 
HotrsE  OF  Representatives, 
Washington,  DC.  November  21,  1975. 
James  G   Cardweli,, 

Commissioner,    Social    Security    Administra- 
tion, Baltimore,  Md. 

Dear  Commissioner:  There  will  shortly  be 
before  the  House  of  Representatives  legisla- 
tion to  provide  sanctions  against  employers 
hiring  aliens  who  are  either  Illegally  here 
or  If  here  legally,  are  not  allowed  to  work. 
Objections  to  the  bill  have  been  raised  that 
It  will  Impact  most  heavily  on  the  Hispanic 
segment  of  our  {Kjpulatlon  In  that  employers 
seeking  to  observe  the  law  will  make  greater 
Inquiries  of  those  whose  accents  might  Indi- 
cate foreign  birth. 

The  problem  of  discriminatory  practices 
does  bother  me  while  I  am  at  the  same  time 
concerned  with  the  large  number  of  aliens 
who  are  working  Ulegally,  particularly  at  a 
time  of  gross  unemployment  In  the  United 
States. 

It  has  been  suggested  to  me  that  much  of 
the  problem  could  be  disposed  of  If  those 
applying  for  social  security  cards  had  to.  by 
affidavit  or  otherwise,  establish  their  status 


as  either  citizens  or  aliens  allowed  to  work. 
And  then  an  employer  could  baislcally  rely 
upon  the  presentation  of  a  social  security 
card  as  evidence  of  legality  insofar  as  em- 
ployment is  concerned. 

I  would  appreciate  knowing  from  you 
whether  under  your  existing  regulations  or 
law  you  are  entitled  to  require  the  kind  of 
proof  I  have  suggested;  and  If  you  axe, 
whether  you  are  willing  to  exercise  such 
power;  and  if  not,  why  not 

Because  the  i>ending  legislation  will  come 
up  soon  in  the  House.  I  would  appreciate 
your  expediting  your  response  to  the  ques- 
tions raised  in  this  letter. 

All  the  best. 
Sincerely, 

Edwaed  I   KOCB. 


Depahtment    op   Health, 

Education,  and   Wn-FAiE. 
Baltimore.  Md.,  December  11,  1975 
Hon.  Edward  I.  Koch, 
House  of  Representatives . 
Washington,  D.C. 

EXear  Me.  Koch  :  This  Is  in  reference  to  your 
inquiry  of  November  21  concerning  the  issu- 
ance of  social  security  numbers  to  aliens  and 
the  proposed  legislation  to  provide  sanctions 
against  employers  hiring  aliens  who  are 
either  lUegally  here  or.  If  here  legaUy.  are  not 
allowed  to  work.  I  regret  my  delay  in  replying. 

As  a  result  of  the  1972  social  security 
amendments,  the  law  provides  that  the  Sec- 
retary "shall  require  of  appUcants  for  social 
security  account  numt)erE  such  evidence  as 
may  be  necessary  to  establish  the  age.  citi- 
zenship, or  alien  status,  and  true  Identity  of 
such  applicants  .  .  ."  The  law  further  requires 
the  Secretary  to  Issue  social  security  numbers 
to  "aliens  at  the  time  of  their  lawful  admis- 
sion to  the  United  States,  either  for  perma- 
nent residence  or  under  other  authority  of 
law  permitting  them  to  engage  in  employ- 
ment in  the  United  States  and  to  other 
aliens  at  such  time  as  their  status  is  so 
changed  as  to  make  It  lawful  for  them  to 
engage  In  such  employment."  These  provi- 
sions enable  the  Social  Security  Administra- 
tion to  Identify  and  control  the  Issuance  of 
social  security  numbers  (SSN's)  to  other 
aliens  who  need  the  numbers  for  purposes 
other  than  work  and  to  report  to  the  Immi- 
gration and  Naturalization  Service  (INS)  in- 
stances when  such  individuals  work  and  have 
their  earnings  reported  to  the  8ocl»,:  Sec'irity 
Administration. 

The  Social  Security  Administration  gen- 
erally Issues  social  security  nimibers  to  a'l 
applicants  for  such  numbers.  Applicants  are 
required  to  furnish  sufficient  identifying  In- 
formation to  assure  that  only  one  SSN  will 
be  Issued  to  each  Individual.  Also,  as  Indi- 
cated above,  evidence  to  establish  Identity  Is 
required  of  all  forelgn-bom  SSN  applicants 
or  of  native-born  applicants  aged  18  or  older 
Applications  which  are  taken  in  the  field 
offices  for  SSN's  are  screened  against  SSA 
national  flies  to  further  assure  that  an  Indi- 
vidual receives  only  one  SSN.  All  new  SSN's 
are  assigned  centrally  by  computers  after  the 
applications  have  been  screened  against  na- 
tional records. 

Since  July  1,  1973,  the  Department  of 
State  has  been  requiring  alien  Immigrants 
to  complete  applications  for  SSN^  during  the 
visa  process,  thtis  receiving  the  necessary 
Information  for  both  the  SSN  and  visa  at  the 
same  time.  This  process  Is  limited,  however 
to  those  Individuals  coming  to  the  United 
States  for  permanent  residence,  thereby  ex- 
cluding such  categories  as  students,  exchange 
visitors,  political  refugees,  and  others  who  do 
not  come  here  for  permanent  residence. 

SSA's  current  procedures  provide  for  re- 
ferrals to  the  Immigration  and  Naturaliza- 
tion Service  (INS)  (1)  when  an  alien  wants 
an  SSN  for  emplojmient  purposes  though  he 
Is  not  permitted  to  work  (2)  when  the  evi- 
dence he  provides  to  establish  Identity  Is 
obvlouslv  altered  or  false,  and  fS)   when  an 
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alien  who  Is  not  permUfe<i  to  wiTk  secures  a 
number  for  a  retamr'  other  thun  employment 
and  eftrnln^-s  are  sMb<!pqMently  reported  to 
his  so.lRl  securltv  c  ir::l:i.s  record  This  pro- 
(•ediirt-  wii«  lmplen;eixt«'d  to  assure  the  Issu- 
ance of  HSNs  to  aliens  for  valid  reasons  be- 
yond work.  1  e  .  bank  accounts,  student  regls- 
tratloii.  etc  .  while  at  the  same  lime  guarding 
against  the  Ulegal  employment  of  aliens. 

Since  1952,  under  section  290(c)  of  the 
immigration  and  Nationality  Act.  SSA  has. 
upon  request,  provided  Information  to  the 
Attorney  General  about  aliens  who  have  been 
issued  SSNs.  Since  Implementation  of  the 
Social  Security  Amendments  of  1972,  SSA  has 
worked  even  more  closely  with  INS  to  estab- 
lish the  best  possible  procedures  to  effectu- 
ate the  law.  When  an  alien  who  did  not  re- 
ceive an  SSN  during  the  visa  process  applies 
for  an  SSN  through  a  social  security  field 
office,  he  Is  required  to  present  his  Allen 
Registration  Receipt  card,  his  Arrival-Depar- 
ture Record,  or  other  INS  documentation  be- 
fore an  SSN  cau  be  Issued.  When  an  Individ- 
ual, who  Is  foreign-born  alleges  United  States 
citizenship  or  legal-alien  statufi  in  applying 
for  an  SSN.  cannot  present  corroborating  evi- 
dence and  no  such  evidence  is  readily  avail- 
able. SSA  vermes  the  allegation  with  INS 
If  a  negative  reply  is  received  from  INS.  no 
SSN  Is  Issued  until  the  questions  of  his  citi- 
zenship and  residency  status  are  resolved. 

I  trust  the  above  information  will  be  help- 
ful In  the  consideration  of  the  proposed 
legislation. 

Sincerely  yours. 

James  B.  Cardwzxl, 
Commissioner  of  Social  Security. 


House  or  Representatives. 
Washington,  DC  .  December  19.  1975. 
Leonard  P.  Chapman,  Jr.. 

Commissioner,  Immigration  and  Naturaliza- 
tion Service.  Washington.  DC. 

Dear  Commissioner  Chapman;  As  you  un- 
doubtedly know  there  is  pending  before  Con- 
gress legislation  which  would  deal  with  the 
serious  problem  of  aliens  engaging  In  em- 
ployment In  violation  of  their  status  as  non- 
resident aliens  not  entitled  to  work  In  the 
United  States.  The  approach  of  the  legisla- 
tion Is  to  Impose  restrictions  on  the  em- 
ployer and  make  that  employer  subject  to 
criminal  penalties  unless  he  takes  measure.s 
In  Identifying  those  he'^hlres  A  major  de- 
cision to  that  approach  Ik  that  It  will  cause 
discrimination  against  certain  sectors  of  our 
population,  particularly  Hlspanlca — most  of 
whom  are  citizens  and  who  will  be  singled 
out  for  special  questioning  by  their  prospec- 
tive employer  In  a  discriminatory  manner 

Because  of  my  concern  that  thLs  should 
not  occur,  I  have  looked  into  the  question 
of  why  the  Social  Seciirlty  number  should 
not  be  adequate  Identlflcatlon  and  be  pro- 
duced by  all  seeking  employment.  Of  course 
that  would  mean  that  the  Social  Security 
number  would  not  be  Issued  to  non-resident 
aliens  Ineligible  to  work  and  so  I  wrote  to 
the  Social  Security  Administration  raising 
certain  questions.  Enclosed  Is  a  copy  of  that 
leftter  and  the  reply  of  Commissioner  Card- 
well.  It  appears  that  since  1972  the  Social 
Security  number  has  been  adequately  pro- 
tected and  that  those  applying  who  are  not 
eligible  to  receive  one  are  Identified  by  the 
Social  Security  Admlnlstratloti  to  the  Im- 
migration and  Naturalization  ^rvlce.  If  that 
la  correct,  then  why  Is  It  we  have  a  massive 
problem  of  aliens  working  Illegally  In  the 
United  States 

I  would  appreciate  your  comments  on  this 
Issue  of  the  use  of  the  Social  Security  num- 
ber as  the  sole  identifier  for  employment 
purposes  to  protect  the  United  States  agalrist 
aliens  working  Illegally;  and  why  it  Is  that 
tlie  INS  Is  not  able  to  use  the  information 
provided  by  the  Social  Security  Administra- 
tion to  locate  such  aliens  engaging  in  unlaw- 
ful employment. 

Since    thlR    matter    may    come    t)efore    the 


Congress  shortly  after  our  return  on  Janu- 
ary  19.  I   would  appreciate  your  expediting 
your  response. 
Sincerely. 

Edward  I.  Koch. 

US  Department  of  Justice. 
Washington.  DC.  January  26.  1976. 
Hon.  Edward  I.  Koch, 
House  of  Representatives.  Washington.  DC. 

Dear  Mr  Koch  :  This  Is  In  response  to  your 
recent  letter  In  which  you  requested  our 
comments  as  to  the  utilization  of  the  social 
security  card  as  the  sole  Identifier  for  em- 
ployment purposes  You  also  raised  the 
question  as  to  why  our  Service  is  not  able  to 
use  the  Information  provided  by  the  Social 
Security  Administration  to  locate  aliens  en- 
gaged In  unlawful  employment. 

On  March  19,  1974.  after  manv  conferences 
with  Service  representatives,  the  Social  Se- 
curity Administration  Issued  Its  final  regula- 
tions implementing  Section  137  of  Public 
Law  92-603.  which  was  enacted  on  October 
30.  1972  These  regulations  prohibit  the  Is- 
suance of  social  security  account  numbers 
to  applicants  unless  there  Is  a  clear  show- 
ing that  they  are  United  States  citizens  or 
aliens  who  are  entitled  to  work  in  the  United 
States.  The  Social  Security  Administration 
forwards  Form  SS-5.  Application  for  a  So- 
cial Security  Number,  to  our  Service  when 
they  relate  to  an  alien  or  foreign-born  ap- 
pUcsant  alleging  United  States  citizenship 
and  has  presented  no  evidence  In  proof  of 
such  claim. 

This  Service  conducted  a  series  of  tests  de- 
signed to  evaluate  the  effectiveness  of  the 
SS-6  program.  At  the  completion  of  this  test 
period.  It  was  determined  that  this  operation 
was  not  productive.  We  then  directed  our 
efforts  into  other  areas  where  results  proved 
more  rewarding.  For  this  reason,  the  SS-5 
program  was  not  accorded  a  priority  in  the 
Service's  Operational  Priorities,  which  became 
effective  on  September  30.  1974.  At  the 
present  time  the  applications  In  question 
are  not  being  forwarded  to  our  field  offices. 
A  search  continues  to  be  made  of  our  Cen- 
tral Office  Indices  and  the  results  are  returned 
to  the  Social  Security  Administration  As  of 
December  31,  1976.  a  total  of  44.290  applica- 
tions were  referred  by  that  agency  to  our 
Service.  After  record  checks  were  completed, 
3,428  applications  were  returned  marked 
"Employment  Authorized"  and  32,263  were 
returned  marked  "Employment  Not  Author- 
ized". The  balance  are  awaiting  record 
searches  by  this  Service  When  manpower  be- 
comes available,  the  appUcatlons  received  in- 
dicating employment  is  not  authorized  will 
be  referred  to  our  field  oflJcea  for  InvesUga- 
tlon. 

On  numerous  occasions,  this  Service  re- 
quesU  the  aid  of  the  Social  Security  Admin- 
istration in  providing  information  to  estab- 
lish the  location  of  a  deportable  alien.  At 
the  present  time  there  Is  an  approximate  8- 
month  lag  between  the  time  the  Information 
Is  requested  and  the  receipt  of  the  response. 
As  you  know,  a  social  security  card  is  a  very 
simple  document,  containing  only  the  ac- 
count number,  name  of  the  individual,  his  or 
her  signature  and  the  date  of  issuance  of  the 
card.  Due  to  the  lack  of  identifying  data  on 
the  card.  It  Is  very  difficult  to  ascertain 
whether  or  not  the  document  Is,  In  effect,  the 
property  of  the  rightful  holder.  In  Its  present 
form,  an  Illegal  alien  could  readily  assume 
the  Identity  of  the  person  to  whom  the  ac- 
count number  Is  Issued  and  present  such  In 
8upp>ort  of  his  claim  to  lawful  statvis. 

In  order  to  utilize  this  document  as  a  form 
of  prop>er  Identlflcatlon.  It  should  contain 
personal  descriptive  data  concerning  the  In- 
dividual and  should  Include  a  photograph. 
This  card  should  also  be  developed  to  provide 
safeguards  against  the  counterfeiting  and 
altering  of  such  Identlflcatlon.  I  would  as- 
sume that  In  the  Interest  of  unlfcrmlty.  It 
would  be  necessary  to  reissue  all  previously 


assigned  documents  This  would  Include  ac- 
count numbers  previously  Issued  to  lUeg»l 
aliens  prior  to  the  more  stringent  controls 
now  In  force 

I  am  sure  you  are  aware  of  HJl.  37S7.  dated 
February  25,  1975.  Introduced  by  Representa- 
tive Flsk  In  the  94th  Congress  This  bill  re- 
quires: 

"that  specific  alien  and  citizenship  status 
Information  be  provided  prior  to  the  Issuance 
of  a  Social  security  card,  to  require  tliat  so- 
cial security  cards  which  cannot  be  dupli- 
cated be  issued,  to  require  that  these  cards 
be  presented  to  employers  by  prospective  em- 
ployees before  obtaining  employ meiit.  to  pro- 
vide penalties  against  employers  for  violating 
the  provisions  of  this  Act,  and  for  other 
purposes." 

We  trust  that  the  information  provided  has 
been  responsive  to  your  request. 
Sincerely. 


Commissioner. 


April   13,   1976 
Mr    James  C.  Card  well, 

Commissioner.    Social    Security    Administra- 
tion. Baltimore.  Mi. 

Dear  Commiosionlr.  I  am  very  Interested 
In  the  various  proposed  solutions  to  the 
problem  of  Illegal  aliens  In  this  nation.  A  bill 
Introduced  by  Congressman  Slsk  of  Cali- 
fornia (HR  37371  takes  the  approach  of 
Issuing  "counterfeit-proof"  social  security 
cards,  which  would  contain  information  on 
work  eligibility.  Employers  would  lie  required 
by  law  to  check  the  social  security  card  of 
every  Job  applicant. 

Arthur  He.ss,  Deputy  Commissioner  of  the 
Social  Security  Administration,  said  in  hear- 
ings last  March:  "It  Is  technically  feasible, 
although  it  would  be  quite  exp»ensive  to  pro- 
duce a  tamper  proof  social  security  card  of 
more  durable  and  definitive  charatoerlstlcs." 
(Subcommittee  on  Immigration,  Hovise  Judi- 
ciary Committee.  First  Session  on  HK  982. 
February  and  March  of  1975,  p.  220).  What 
would  be  the  estimated  cost  of  a  social  se- 
curity card  which  cannot  be  duplicated? 
And  secondly,  what  would  the  projected  cost 
be  If  reissuance  of  Social  security  cards  were 
necessary  for  all  Americans? 

I  appreciate  your  prompt  attention  to  these 
questions,  and  I  would  of  course  welcome 
any  additional  comments  you  might  have  on 
the  substantive   Issues   Involved. 

All  the  best. 
Sincerely. 

Edward  I.  Koch. 
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Department  or  Health. 

Education,  and  Welfare, 
Baltimore.  Md.,  April  28,  1976. 
Hon.  Edward  I    Koch. 
Hou-fe  of  Representatives. 
Washington,  D  C 

Dear  Mr.  Koch  This  refers  to  your  in- 
quiry concerning  the  issuance  of  a  tamper- 
proof  social  security  card 

The  appropriate  members  of  my  staff  are 
giving  the  matter  attention,  and  we  will  be 
In  touch  with  you  as  soon  as  possible 
Sincerely  yours. 

James  B    Cartiwell. 
COTnmissionrr  of  .'Jrvinl  Security. 


RESPONDINO    TO    JUVENILE 
VIOIJ^CE 

(Mr.  KOCH  a.sked  and  wa."^  given  per- 
nil.vslon  to  extend  hi.";  remark.s  at  this 
point  In  the  Record  and  to  Include  ex- 
trancDU-s  matter.) 

Mr  KOCH  Mr  Speaker,  juvenile  vio- 
lence i5  escalating  throughout  the  coun- 
try,- And  the  Juvenile  Ja-^tlcc  .sy.stem  L«;  In 
disrepute  and  apparently  unable  to  pro- 
vide Justice  to  the  juvenile  or  protect  the 
public 


An  excellent  article  appeared  today  on 
the  op-ed  page  of  tJie  New  York  Times 
authored  by  two  able  individuals,  both 
of  them  friends  of  mine,  who  by  virtue  of 
their  positions  In  government  have  an  ex- 
perti.se  on  thi.s  subject  which  is  reflected 
m  their  article,  and  which  I  should  like 
to  briuL'  to  tiie  attention  of  our  col- 
IraKuc5.  The  authors  of  the  article  are 
Ricliard  N.  Gottfried,  Manhattan  Demo- 
crat-Liberal who  is  chairman  of  tlie  New- 
York  State  A.ssembly  St^tindmg  Commit- 
tee on  Child  Care  and  Simon  K.  Barsky 
who  :.s  counsel  to  that  committee: 
Ri.si"  I.N  ding   to   Juvenile   Violence 

Frightened  by  reports  of  frequent  and  .ser- 
ious Juvenile  violence.  New  Yorker.s  are  ques- 
tioning whether  having  a  separate  Jmenlle 
Justice  system  makes  sense  today.  It  appears 
that  no  part  of  that  system — prevention  and 
treatment  progrtims.  the  police  the  Family 
Court,  probation,  the  New  York  State  Divi- 
sion for  Youth — works  effectively. 

In  New  York,  a  person  under  sixteen  who 
breaks  the  law  Is  not  treated  as  a  "criminal" 
but  answers  for  his  conduct  as  a  "Juvenile 
delinquent"  In  Family  Court.  Today,  there  is 
widespread  discussion  of  proposals  to  lower 
the  age  of  "criminal  responsibility"  to  13,  14 
or  15  to  require  all  Juveniles — or  those  ac- 
cused of  more  serious  offenses — to  be  tried  In 
the  adult  criminal  cotirts  and  sent  to  the 
adult  prison  system. 

The  New  York  State  A.ssembly  Standing 
Committee  on  Child  Care  last  year  rejected 
this  approach  for  many  reasoiLs  The  threat 
of  a  prison  term  does  not  appear  to  deter 
adult  criminals.  There  is  probably  as  little  or 
less  deterrent  effect  with  Juveniles.  Moreover, 
the  adult  correctional  system  has  been  even 
less  effective  than  its  Juvenile  counterpart  In 
rehabilitating  offenders. 

The  New  York  Juvenile  system  refxirts  a 
recidivism  rate  of  31  percent.  While  this  Is 
too  high,  the  United  States  Department  of 
Justice  dismally  reports  the  recidivism  rate 
in  the  adult  system  as  aboTit  70  percent 

Our  society  has  an  obligation  to  protect 
Its  citizens.  At  the  same  time,  we  cannot  dis- 
card the  lives  of  troubled  youngsten=  We 
can — and  must^- serve  both  corirern.s 

If  youngsters  grow  up  thinking  they  can 
"get  away  with  murder."  It  Is  largely  because 
society  has  repeatedly  Ignored  their  miscon- 
duct— responding  with  neither  strength  nor 
understanding.  If  youngsters  treat  human 
beings  as  obJect.s  not  worth  caring  about.  It 
It  Is  probably  because  so  many  of  these  youths 
have  themselves  been  treated  that  way  for 
so  long. 

Many  Juveniles  who  pet  into  trouble — 
even  thi-i.se  who  commit  violent  crimes — are 
not  helped,  treated  or  punished  Others  are 
treated  with  excessive  harshness  for  minor 
misbehavior  or  locked  up  without  meaning- 
ful .services  Many  of  these  youngsters  get 
worse  In  the  process,  growing  up  to  be  bitter, 
hardened  criminals. 

Developing  a  process  that  will  protect 
society  and  help  more  youngsters  become  pro- 
ductive adults  Is  not  easy  An  effective  and 
humane  Juvenile  system  will  cost  money.  But 
today  we  are  .<!p€ndlng  hupe  sums  on  an  In- 
effective, destructive  establishment. 

For  example.  It  takes  about  824,000  a  year 
to  keep  a  child  In  a  large  upstate  training 
schf>ol  Placement  In  a  small  communlty- 
ba.sed  facility  would  cost  about  half  as  much, 
and  provide  a  setting  more  conducive  to  re- 
habilitation This  would  give  un  effective  and 
reasonable  alternatives  to  either  Ignoring  a 
child  or  placing  him  In  an  almost  prison- 
like institution. 

For  the  most  serious  offenders,  we  need 
places  that  can  provide  Intensive  services  In 
secure  settings  We  cannot  provide  effective 
progrejns  to  children  when  they  run  away 
from  treatment  faclllUee.  And  there  should 


be  some  form  of  review  to  prevent  premature 
release  of  serious  offenders.  This  not  only 
would  protect  our  communities  from  danger- 
ous youths  but  would  assure  that  services 
might  be  provided  long  enough  to  have  a 
beneficial   effect   on   the   offender. 

Reforms  are  also  urgently  needed  in  the 
Family  Court  The  Judge  who  hears  the  evi- 
dence In  the  case  should  also  decide  where 
the  delinquent  should  be  placed,  instead  of 
the  present  practice  that  bounces  a  case  from 
judge  to  judge  because  of  adjournments. 
There  should  also  be  a  separate  part  of  the 
court  for  delinquency  case.s. 

Most  Important,  we  need  to  develop  more 
programs  to  prevent  youth  crimes.  The  Fed- 
eral Government  has  begun  to  contribute 
limited  matching  funds  through  the  Juve- 
nile Justice  and  Delinquency  Prevention  Act 
of  1974  We  must  get  Congress  to  substantial- 
ly expand  that  effort. 

Certainly,  this  is  not  a  complete  agenda, 
nor  an  easy  one. 

It  has  been  said  that  a  society  can  be 
Judged  by  the  way  it  treats  Its  children  Yet 
our  prisons  are  filled  with  men  and  women 
who  were  abused  or  neglected  as  children, 
who  never  had  a  fair  chance  at  getting  an 
education,  and  who  got  deeper  .<ind  deeper  in 
trouble  as  our  system  Ignored  or  brutalized 
them  as  they  in  turn  brutalized  others.  Per- 
haf>s  now — with  the  public's  fear  for  com- 
munity safety  added  to  our  concern  for  our 
children — we  will  bepln  to  develop  a  com- 
prehensive,  humane   and  effective  system. 


TAKING    NOTE    OF   THE    ARMENIAN 
HOLOCAUST 

'Mr.  KOCH  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.  I 

Mr.  KOCH.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  after- 
noon I  attended  a  meeting  convened  by 
our  distinguished  colleague,  Lester  L. 
WolfT.  chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on 
Future  Foreie-n  Policy,  which  was  the 
first  in  a  .<;eries  of  meetings  to  examine 
the  nature  of  genocide.  And  it  was  fitting 
indeed  that  tiie  first  such  meeting  was 
devoted  to  the  ArmeniP.n  massacres  of 
1915,  when  over  P'b  million  Armenians 
were  the  subject  of  penocide  by  the  Turk- 
ish Empire,  av.d  were  either  murdered  in 
their  villages  or  driven  into  the  Syrian 
Desert  to  die  of  hunger  and  the  elements. 
The  witnesses  who  appeared  at  the  hear- 
ing were.  I  must  say,  superb  in  their  pres- 
entations. They  were  not  only  totally  ra- 
tionale in  dLscussing  the  inhuman  irra- 
tionality of  the  Ottoman  Turks,  but  the 
depths  of  their  emotion  in  recalling  the 
events  of  the  past  were  near  overwhelm- 
ing for  those  listening  to  the  testimony. 
Those  witnesses,  Dr.  Richard  Hovanis- 
sian.  Dr.  Avedis  Sanjian.  Dr.  Shavarsh 
Tori^ian.  Dr.  Vahakn  Dadrian.  Dr  Den- 
nis R.  Papazian.  Mr.  Leo  Sarkislan  and 
Mr.  Dicran  Simsarian.  de.serve  the  com- 
mendation of  lovers  of  freedom  every- 
where. 

On  April  24.  I  was  proud  to  participate 
m  the  commemoration  of  Martyrs  Day  at 
the  invitation  of  the  Most  Reverend 
Archbishop  Torkom  Manooglan  of  St. 
Vartan's  Armenian  Cathedral  which  I  am 
al.so  proud  to  state  is  situated  in  my  Con- 
gressional District.  I  was  privileged  to 
plant  with  those  assembled  six  trees,  each 
commemorating  the  six  countries  of 
Kharpert.  Van.  Bitlis,  Dickranagerd, 
Garln.  and  Sepastia.  And  fittingly,  the 
ceremony  was  held  in  Martyrs  Square,  a 


place  designated  by  the  city  of  New  York 
in  perpetuity  to  mark  the  Armenian  holo- 
caust. As  I  told  those  assembled  in  the 
committee  room  today,  one  does  not  have 
to  be  Armenian  to  support  and  cherish 
freedom  for  the  Armenian  people  in 
Armenia. 


CLEAN  AIR  ACT 


(Mr.  ROGERS  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter  ' 

Mr.  ROGEFIS.  Mr  Speaker,  dming  the 
past  month  many  of  my  colleagues  have 
asked  a  variety  of  quesuons  concerning 
the  clean  air  amendments  which  the 
Commerce  Committee  passed. 

Unfortunately,  most  of  these  questions 
come  as  a  result  of  misinformation  which 
has  been  spread  in  an  attempt  to  distort 
and  to  frighten  those  who  are  not  fa- 
mihar  with  the  legislation.  Indeed.  I  have 
seen  and  heard  some  of  ihe  stories  and 
were  I  not  familiar  with  the  bill.  I  too 
would  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that 
the  legislation  is  designed  to  close  down 
America. 

Of  course,  tiiLs  is  not  the  case.  Most 
of  these  scare  stories,  which  are  pro- 
mulgated by  the  U.S.  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce, have  no  basis  in  fact  or  acquaint- 
ance with  the  legislation.  However.  I 
feel  obligated  to  set  the  record  straight. 

I  would  at  this  time  Uke  to  insert  into 
the  Record  a  series  of  answers  to  ques- 
tions most  asked  by  m^'  colleagues.  And 
I  would  at  the  same  time  like  to  add  that 
if  any  Member  has  additional  questions, 
I  would  appreciate  the  opportunity  to 
answer  them. 

It  is  my  hope  tliat  we  will  have  a  com- 
mittee report  filed  soon  along  with  a 
summary  of  the  bUI.  I  have  no  doubt  that 
upon  reading  the  bill  or  the  report  most 
of  the  unfortunate  misinformation  will 
be  recognized  for  what  it  is 
Common     Misconceptions     and     Misundes- 

standincs  About  Sbction  108  of  the  Clean 

.'^IR        .^CT  —  "PeE-.-ENTION        of       SiGNmCANT 

Deterioration  " 

1.  Misconception  No.  1 :  Tlie  provision 
■will  permit  no  degradation  of  present  air 
quality  and.  therefore,  is  a  virtual  "no- 
growth"  policy. 

Response:  This  Is  not  true.  The  House  bill 
actually  allows  substantial  Increases  in  pol- 
lution in  clean  sir  areas.  Most  of  these  areas 
of  the  country  which  are  cleaner  than  the 
ambient  air  quality  standards  would  start 
as  Class  II  Class  IT  areas  are  allowed  to  in- 
crease pollution  over  existing  levels  by  an 
amount  equal  to  25  per  cent  of  the  ambient 
standards.  If  a  State  chooses.  It  may  re- 
designate an  area  as  Class  m.  In  this  case, 
the  area  could  have  pollution  Increases  over 
existing  levels  of  60  per  cent  of  the  ambient 
standards. 

2.  Misconception  No.  2:  Most  If  not  aU 
Federal  lands  wotild  be  Class  I,  allowing  only 
very  slight  pollution  Increases 

Response:  This  Is  not  true.  Under  the 
House  bill,  only  3^  of  the  Federal  lands 
would  be  required  to  start  and  remain  In 
Class  I.  These  lands  are  limited  to  national 
parks  and  national  wilderness  areas  over 
25,000  acres.  National  forests,  Indian  lands, 
BLM  lands,  eto.  are  not  required  to  be  Claas 
I;  they  start  out  as  Class  n,  like  all  non- 
Federal  lands. 

3.  Misconception  No.  3:  But  the  number  of 
mandatory  Class  I  areas  oould  be  increased 
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as  new  national  parks  and  national  wilder- 
ness areas  are  added  to  the  system. 

Response;  This  Is  not  true.  Tl-ie  manda- 
tory Class  I  designation  only  applies  to  na- 
tional parks  and  national  wilderness  areas 
over  25.000  acres  which  are  In  existence  on 
date  of  enactment.  By  contrast,  the  Senate 
bill  provides  that  mandatory  Class  I  desig- 
nations would  apply  to  national  parks,  in- 
ternational parks,  and  national  wilderness 
areas  which  are  5,000  acres  or  more. 

4.  Misconception  No.  4:  But  the  Federal 
land  manager  could  force  States  to  clasaUy 
Federal  lands  as  Class  I  or  prevent  reclassi- 
fication to  higher  classes. 

Response:  This  Is  not  true  Under  the 
House  bin.  the  States  have  exclusive  au- 
thority over  the  classification  of  lands  other 
than  the  mandatory  Class  I  areas  referred 
to  In  No.  3  The  Federal  land  manager  only 
has  an  opportunity  to  comment,  which  the 
State  may  consider  as  It  chooses.  By  contrast, 
the  Administration's  present  regulations 
place  the  classification  of  Federal  lands  under 
the  Federal  land  managers,  not  the  States. 
The  Senate  bill  gives  the  Federal  land  man- 
ager the  right  to  sue  to  prevent  Class  I 
Increments  from  being  exceeded,  and  In 
fact,  authorizes  the  Federal  land  manager 
to  .'*ue.  even  if  these  Increments  are  not  ex- 
ceeded. If  he  can  show  that  the  pollution 
Increase  would  harm  the  values  for  which 
the  land  was  set  aside.  Under  the  House 
bin.  If  the  Increments  would  not  be  ex- 
ceeded there  would  be  no  basis  for  a  suit. 

5.  Misconception  No.  5:  Even  If  States 
could  reclassify  Federal  lands  (other  than 
l.irge  national  parks  and  national  wilderness 
areas).  Federal  lands  could  not  be  made 
Class  in. 

Response:  This  is  not  true.  In  fact,  more 
than  70  ",  of  all  Federal  lands  may  be  re- 
classified—solely  at  the  State's  discretion  to 
Class  III  For  example,  any  Federal  lands 
under  10.000  acres  may  be  redesignated  by 
the  States  as  Class  ni.  Moreover,  much  of 
the  Federal  lands  over  10.000  acres  could  be 
redesignated  as  Class  III  by  the  States.  Ex- 
amples:  Indian  land.s,  B12A  lands,  etc. 

6  Misconception  No  6:  Once  an  area  Is 
classified  as  I  or  11.  It  Is  limited  to  that 
classification  forever. 

Response:  This  Is  not  true.  At  any  time, 
a  State  wishes.  It  may  revise  the  classifica- 
tion of  an  area — upward  or  downward. 

7.  Misconception  No.  7  The  prevention  of 
significant  deterioration  provision  Is  a  Fed- 
eral land  use  policy  based  solely  on  one  cri- 
terion— air  quality. 

Response:  This  Is  not  true.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  the  bill  assures  the  States  wUl  have  sole 
Jurisdiction  over  the  air  quality  classifica- 
tions of  100%  of  all  non-Federal  lands  antl 
97%  of  all  Federal  lands.  Since  the  Commit- 
tee bin  allows  the  States  to  control  air  qual- 
ity over  all  State  and  private  lands,  and  even 
over  nearly  all  Federal  lands.  It  clearly  Is  not 
"a  Federal  land  use  policy". 

Moreover,  the  bill  In  question  only  regu- 
lates air  quality  and  emissions,  not  land  use. 
The  States  axe  free  to  use  the  land  as  they 
see  fit  for  any  purpose  or,  If  they  choose,  to 
allow  the  land  to  be  used  on  a  first-come- 
flrst-serve  basis,  so  long  as  the  air  quality 
and  emissions  reqvilrements  are  met.  This 
does  not  differ  from  existing  laws.  Of  course, 
air  quality  Is  not  the  only,  let  alone  the 
decisive,  factor  Is  Influencing  a  State's 
growth  decisions.  It  Is  merely  one  factor  to 
be  considered.  In  determining  whether  to 
allow  major  poUutlon  Increases  or  to  restrict 
pollution  growth,  Statea  we  directed  by  the 
bin  to  prepare  analyses  not  only  of  health 
and  environmental  impacts,  but  also  of  eco- 
nomic, energy,  and  social  Impacts.  These 
analyses  are  to  be  available  to  the  public,  so 
that  the  hearings  can  be  a  forum  for  con- 
sideration of  economic,  energy,  and  environ- 
mental factors. 

8  MLsconceptlon  No  8-  Even  If  the  num- 
ber of  mandatory  Class  I  areas  \a  small,  the 


bUl  Is  a  'no-growth"  bni  because  other  Fed- 
eral and  non-Federal  lands  could  be  classi- 
fied as  Class  I. 

Response:  This  statement  Is  misleading. 
Onlv  the  State  could  reclassify  any  area  as 
Class  I  If  It  chose  to  do  so  But  (1)  States 
already  have  this  authority  under  section 
116  of  the  existing  Clean  Air  Act.  (2)  States 
have  not  used  their  existing  authority  to  set 
up  a  no-growth  situation;  and  (3)  the  Fed- 
eral Government  may  not  compel  the  States 
to  prevent  growth  under  this  bill  or  to  force 
additional  Class  I  designations. 

9.  Misconception  No.  9 :  Since  States  could 
require  cleaner  air  than  the  national  ambient 
air  standards  under  existing  law,  there  Ls 
no  need  for  a  Federal  policy  of  prevention  of 
significant  deterioration. 

Response:  This  is  not  true.  First,  air  pol- 
lution does  not  confine  Itself  to  State  bound- 
aries. Therefore.  If  one  State  wants  cleaner 
air  and  Its  neighboring  State  wants  to  permit 
more  pollution  which  would  prevent  State 
number  one  from  achieving  Its  objectives, 
some  Federal  policy  is  necessaiy  to  re.solve 
Interstate  disputes. 

Second,  there  Is  a  national  Interest  In  not 
encouraging  Industries  to  go  forum  shopping, 
seeking  to  locate  new  plants  In  areas  which 
allow  greatest  pollution.  If  there  Is  no  Fed- 
eral policy,  States  may  get  Into  a  bidding  war 
to  attract  new  Industry  by  reducing  pollu- 
tion standards. 

These  concerns  have  been  recognized  by 
many  groups.  Thus,  the  House  bill  has  sup- 
port from  the  following  groups:  Chairman, 
Natural  Resources  Committee.  National  Oov- 
ernr's  Conference:  National  Council  of  State 
Legislatures;  National  League  of  Cities;  and 
National  Association  of  Counties.  Over  the 
past  several  years  a  Federal  policy  of  pre- 
vention of  significant  deterioration  also  has 
been  supported  by  the  following  States: 

I.  Alaska  18.  Montana 
a.  Alabama  '  19-  Nevada 

3.  California  '  20.  New  Jersey 

4.  Colorado  21.  New  Mexico 
S.Connecticut'  22  New  York 

6.  Florida  23.  North  Carolina' 

7.  Georgia  24.  North  Dakota 

8.  Hawaii  25.  Ohio' 

9.  Idaho  26.  Oregon' 

10.  Indiana  27.  Pennsylvania  = 

II.  Kansas^  28.  South  Dakota  ' 
12.  Kentucky                 29.  Texas  = 

13    Louisiana*  30   Vermont* 

14.  Maine'  31.  West  Virginia 

15.  Maryland  '  32.  Wisconsin 

16.  Massachusetts  33.  Wyoming 

17.  Minnesota  > 

Unless  otherwise  Indicated.  Governor's 
support  Is  noted. 

10.  Misconception  No.  10:  Even  if  there  is 
a  small  number  of  Federally-mandated  Class 
I  areas,  the  bill  requires  mandatory  no- 
growth  buffer  zones  of  60-100  miles  around 
thei>e  areas. 

Response:  This  Is  not  true.  The  House 
bill  does  not  authorize  or  require  EPA  to  set 
up  a  uniform  or  mandatory  butler  zone.  In 
fact,  the  bill  expressly  prohibits  EPA  from 
doing  so  or  requiring  the  States  to  do  so. 

11.  Misconception  No.  11:  But  even  if  no 
standardized  buffer  zone  may  be  set  by  regu- 
lation, a  no-growth  buffer  zone  of  60-100 
mUes  win  be  required  In  fact  to  prevent  pol- 
lution of  the  Federal  parks. 

Response:  This  Is  not  true  In  order  to 
prevent  a  pollution  facility  outside  the  bor- 
ders of  the  park  from  causing  the  Cla.ss  I 
Increments  to  be  exceeded  In  the  park.  ;t 
mtist  locate  some  distance  from  the  park.  But 
the  60-100  mile  figure  is  grossly  exaggerated. 
According  to  joint  FEA-EPA  calculations,  a 
well-controUed     1.000     megawatt     coal-fired 


'  Air  Resources  Board  or  Environmental 
Department. 

•  Joined  In  original  Sierra  Club  suit  to  re- 
quire prevention  of  significant  deterioration 


power  plaint  could  locate  as  close  as  6  miles 
from  a  Class  I  area  without  causing  that 
area's  Inrrementa  to  be  exceeded  A  1.000 
megawatt  power  plant  Is  one  of  the  largest 
stationary  sources  of  air  pollution.  Smaller 
sources  could  locate  even  closer.  How  close 
will  vary  from  case  to  case  and  depend  on 
the  size  of  the  source,  the  type  of  fuel  burned 
and  pollution  control  equipment,  the  mete- 
orology and  terrain  of  the  area  and  other 
factors. 

12,  Misconception  No.  12:  The  intrusion 
factors  and  Class  I  areas  will,  however.  m..«e 
It  ImpoBslble  to  build  the  very  large  coal- 
fired  power  plants  that  will  be  needed  In  the 
next  10-15  years. 

Response:  This  Is  not  true.  Recently.  FEA 
and  EPA  randomly  selected  and  analyzed  74 
projected  coal-fired  power  plants.  Including 
some  as  large  as  3.000  megawatts.  The  FEA- 
EPA  report  concluded  that  none  cf  the 
planned  capacity  of  the  74  power  plants 
would  be  affected  by  the  Mandatory  or  Man- 
datory and  Discretionary  Class  I  areas.  The 
same  analysis  concluded  that  all  of  the 
planned  new  power  plants  could  be  buUt  and 
stUl  meet  the  House  Class  n  or  Class  III 
Increments.  This  Is  particularly  noteworthy 
because  these  74  plants  were  planned  with- 
out anv  consideration  of  conforming  with 
the  prevention  of  significant  deterioration 
policy. 

13.  Misconception  No.  13:  Even  If  a  single 
new  large  coal-fired  power  plant  could  be 
built  In  an  area,  the  PSD  policy  would  pro- 
hibit large  coai-flred  power  plants  from  be- 
ing constructed  In  areas  In  which  existing 
plants  are  located. 

Response:  Tliis  is  not  true  The  amount  of 
new  pollution  Increases  allowable  in  any 
Class  II  area  is  the  same  (  with  a  slnRle  excep- 
tion ) .  regardless  of  whether  that  area  hjus  ex- 
isting jK)wer  plants  on  datf  of  enactnieut 
This  Is  because  the  allowable  pollution  Incre- 
ment is  the  amount  of  pollution  Increase 
allowed  in  addition  to  exl.sting  ("ba-seime") 
levels.  (The  "baseline  levels''  include  not 
only  an  existing  plant  capacity,  but  also  that 
of  plants  which  have  not  yet  been  built  but 
have  received  their  State  p<-)lUitlon  pernilt.s  i 

In  fact,  greater  gro'.vth  may  be  achieved  in 
area.*?  with  high  indu.strial  concentratioa.s 
since  any  pollution  reduction  from  existing 
sources  would  leave  additional  room  '.nside 
the  baseline  for  new  souro<."8  to  come  in  with- 
out using  any  of  the  increment. 

The  exception  referred  to  above  l.s  t.hat  the 
full  increment  may  not  be  available  If  p>olIu- 
tlon  levels  In  an  area  are  so  high  that  they 
are  approaching  the  national  primary  or  sec- 
ondary ambient  air  quality  standards.  The 
bill  sets  air  qualltv  ceilings  of  100 '"r  of  the 
secondary  standards  (same  as  exlstlni.:  la*  i 
or  90%  of  the  primary-  staiidards  (a  change 
to  provide  a  greater  marpln  of  safety  for  pro- 
tection of  health,  where  none  is  provided  by 
the  secondary  standards). 

14.  Misconception  No  14:  Even  If  ne*  ls<'- 
lated  power  plants  could  be  built  and  expan- 
sions or  additions  to  existing  plans  could  be 
buUt.  large  new  energy  parks  could  not  be 
built  under  the  PSD  provision 

Response  This  l.s  not  trtie  Assuming  the 
new  power  plants  n.se  hest  control  technologv 
which  has  been  adequately  demonstrated 
taking  Into  account  cost,  and  a.ssumlng  fa'.r- 
ly  flat  terrain,  up  to  8.000  mega-vatt.s  of  new 
power  generating  capacity  could  he  built 
without  exceeding  Cla.ss  II  Increment-^;  This 
was  Indicated  in  an  EPA  l-tter  of  Febniary 
12.  1976  (By  contrast,  Potomac  Electric  Pow- 
er's entire  Washington.  DC  service  area's 
historic  peak  power  use  was  only  362^  mega- 
watts ) 

15.  Mi-soon.eptlon  No.  15:  But  this  would 
be  the  limit,  becau.se  the  House  bill  does  not 
contain  a  Class  TTI  provision 

Response:  Tlils  is  not  true  Again  thl.s  re- 
flects a  confusion  between  the  Senate  bll!  and 
the  House  bni.  The  Senate  bin  llmlt.s  the 
States  options  by  deleting  Class  m,  but  th« 
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House  bUl  retains  Class  m  as  a  State  option  up   to  90%    are   thought  to  be   of  environ-      tall  stacks  car  be  used.  But  the  House  bUl 
Under  the  House  bill  an  Increase  of  bO'^,  of      mental  origin,  birth  defects  and  mutatlona.      prohibits  tall  stacks  or  stack  Increases 
the   ambient   standards    in    addition    to   the      Moreover,  there  Is  Increasing  evidence  that          Response    This  is  not  true   The  House  biU 

ba-^Une  is  allowed  In  a  Class  III  area  some  health   damage   may  be  due  to   mul-      allows   credit    for   stack   heights   up    to   2s. 

\r,.  Misconception  No.  16:  If  other  Industry      tlple  short-term  peaks  of  poUutlon.  not  Just      times  the  basic  height  of  the  structure   This 

u  anted  to  locate  In  the  area  of  the  energy      a  high   annual    average  of  poUutlon.   Eaim-  means  that  the  average  new  coal-lired  power 

park,   this  could   not  be  allowed  even   In  a     InaUon  of  the   34-hour  and   3-hour  stand-  plant  could  have  stacks  as  taU  as  500  feet 

Class  III  area.  ards     would     subsantlaUy     undermine     the      older  plants  would  be  permitted  to  mcrease 

Re.sponse:    This    Is    not    true.    T'nder    the  public  health  and  welfare  protections  built  existing  stack   heights  up   to  2^.,    times    or 

House  bin  with  fairly  flat  terrain,  a  Class  III  into  the   Committee   proposal.   As   Admlnls-  mo'e  In  some  "ases  under  the  bill    TTils  is 

area  could  add  up  to  1 6.000  megawatts  of  new  '^rator  Train  stated :  consistent  with  the  position  taken  in  present 

capacity  or  cold  permit  "co-location"  of  In-  Clearly,    sole    application   of   the   annual  Administration  regulations 

dustrlal  sources  and  power  plants  This  inf or-  increment  would  not,  in  many  cases,  provide          20    Misconception  No  20- These  studies  all 

Elation  13  also  contained  In  the  EPA's  studv  a  significant  margin  of  nondeterloratlon  pro-  assume  that  new  growth  will  be  the  on'v  oc- 

-letter  of  2   12/76).    (The   largest   coal-flred  taction   beyond   the  primary   and   secondary      ^aslon  for  using  up  the  incremenus    Not  aU 

power  plant  In  the  US    Is  approximately  •■;  NAAQS  If  a  .source  could  create  short-term  t^is  room  for  growth  wUl  be  allowed   because 

the  above  capacity.)  concentrations  up  to  the  24-hour  or  3-hour  ^s   existing  sources   return   to   fui:   capacitv 

The  amount  of  gro'Ath  In  a  Class  III  area  national  standards  "  operation    after    overcoming    the    rec^lon". 

is  underscored  by  actual  moiiu.rlng  data  for  Train  went  on  to  discuss  the  evidence  of  thev    will    use    up    muchSf    the    available 

major  metropolitan  area.s   Usinp  latest  avail-  crop  and  agriculture  losses  from  air  poUutlon  increment 

ab!e  data,  the  following  cities  could  l>e  added  below  the  mlnlmimi  standards.  (For  more  Response-  This  Is  untrue  Again  the 
m  a  Class  ni  area  without  exceeding  the  an-  complete  summary  see  also  response  to  Mis-  House  bUl  unlike  the  Senate  bUl  defines 
nual.  24-hour,  or  three-hour  Increments  for  conception  <f37.)  Administrator  Train  said:  the  •'baseline"— to  which  new  poUutlon  In- 
sulfur  oxides:  In  addition,  there  Is  some  evidence  that  creases  mav  be  added-on  the  basis  of  total 
3  Hour  24  Hour  Annual  damage  may  occur  to  certain  commercial  "design  capacity"  of  existing  sources  not 
Allowable  Increment  crops  de.,  alfalfa,  broccoli  and  radish)  when  actual  emissions 

SO,— Class  in' 660             182             40  SO,  interacts  with  other  pollutants  such  as  21.    Misconception    No     21:    But    existing 

Dayton,  Ohio 380            143            32  oxidants  and  Na,  at  levels  below  the  three-  sources  which  are  now  burning  oU  or  natur^ 

Portland.  Oreg 288             114             38  hour     secondary     NAAQS.     Thus     allowing  gas  and  which  must  converTto  coal  because 

Kansas  City.  Mo 417               98             19  degradation  up  to  the  three-hour  secondary  of   ESECA-FEA   orders   or   natural   gas    cur- 

Duluth.    Minn 245             105             »  NAAQS.  could  possibly  result  in  damage  to  taUments  wlU  eat  up  some  of  the  avaUable 

■■  Micrograms  per  cubic  meter  "ii^"  commercial  crops."  increment. 

'NotTvIlZleTor'gSTlll^guresaresec  .^^^^  ^^^  «>^^>"fef  ^hat  abandonment  of  Response:   This  Is  not  necessarilv  true.  It 

end  highest  readings  during  tlfeTea^^^a^:  '^:J.''^Z::'Lp::t:n.S^Z''^^c^^  T'''^''''    '^^'^"°°    °^    ^^^    °°^^"^°'    °' 

cordance  with  EPA  regulations  nave  a  serious  impact  on  visiomty.  oi  course.  ^^  g^ate  not  to  count  these  poUutlon  in- 

tr..^  regulations.  this  Is  of  particular  Importance  In  areas  such  ureases    from    existing    sources    against    the 

1-    MlsconoepUon  No.  17:  There  Is  no  need  »-^  ^^^  G'"*"'^  Canyon  and  Yellowstone  and  increment.   ThU  exclusion    authority    would 

for  24-hour  or  3-hour  Increments,  so  long  as  °^^^^  national  parks  and  national  wUdemess  i^gt  for  a  long  enough  time  until  the  exUt- 

the    annual    average    Increment    levels    are  areas.  Train  stated :  "For  example.  U  existing  ^g   source   could   acquire   necessary   equlp- 

°>!5                   ^^  ^^^    quality    is    a    24-hour    concentration    of  nient  or  low  sulfur   fuels  to  abate'  the   In- 

Response      This    is    not    true.    The    major  1°  ug  m».  the  degradation  up  to  the  24-hour  crease.  Again    the  House  bUl  has  been  con- 
purposes    of    the    Committee's    proposal    are  NAAQS   would    reduce   vlslbUlty   from   more  fu^^.^  ^^^  ^    Senate  bUl  and  the  Admtni.- 
1)    protection   of  public   health.   2)    protec-  than  70  mUes  to  about  5  miles.  Sole  use  of  Oration  regulations  under  existing  la»  which 
Uon  against  damage  to  agriculture,  foresta  the   annual   Increment  for  nondeterloratlon  ^o  not  give  the  States  this  authority 
and     other     vegetation,     3)      protection     of  would.  In  many  cases,  allow  such  a  reduction  22    M^concentlon  No   23 •  r>ii«t  ««W»ri  „t, 

r  uVce  "f%  V    ^7^""'  "'   ''''^"'''''   ^''  ^  ^■^'"'"'^  ^.°"T"'   ^^^^^  ^""^  "^"'^  by^'coS^cS'Saipment-  S  ^S^th? 

re.suurce    for    long-term    economic    growth,  to  see  across  the  Grand  Canyon  because  of  nartlruiate     inrrernpntj!     t^i     vt    TITIIh^ 

and  5)    protection   of   the   envlronmlnta   of  uncontrolled  Industrial  pollution.  It  will  be  ?^»f^*     th^Ts  T  "^  -^-t^-  hfn 

large    national    parks    and    national    wUder-  no   consolation    that    the    '"annual    average"  Rl^nonsP  ^u     „     J^^     »^iJ„      tK 

ness  area-s    ElimJnatlng   the  short-term    (3-  Jor    pollution    has    not    Increased    nearly    as  HoW^^  exn^^ir   Mv^^«  rv^^r^r 

hour  and  24-hour)   standards  from  the  bUl  much    as   the   3-hour    or   24-hour    poUutlon  fhe^ta^  ant^^v  tf  n^n.^I^^f,.;? 

would  completely  undermine  the  capabUltv  levels   have   increased.   Moreover.   It   Is  clear  51nfS,nslde™S^7.nn^,!^^^n^^ 

to  prcrtect  any  of   these  public   he^th   and  that  areas  of  the  country  where  the  economy  l3t?^n  ot^th^r  t^on^«^,  i^f^J^^ 

welfare    values    from    chronic    low-levels    of  is  based  heavily  on  tou^m  will  risk  serloi^  Ts    M^ Jncentio^  No    ^ •  ^ritl.i.Hi. 

pollution  or  from  short-term  peaks  of  pol-  economic  loss  if  uncontroUed  industrial  pol-  ^^^  f^r^o^h  or  n^w' Jnr^,^»  ^  >^ 

lutlon  at  levels  below  the  minimum  Federal  lutlon  becomes  so  dense  as  to  substanti^ly  I^^!?  v£°!^  °/  ""f     71^       '    f^  ^ 

"«"^d^<l«  undermine  the  attractiveness  of  those  area!  uc^^                                      background  par- 

An   annual  average  Is  nothing  more  tHan  to   vacationers.   It   Is  the   short;-term   Incre-  Wps^n^.-  tv,.  (c  „.t  f^,«   ^,^    ,     .k 

the  stun  of  a  year's  daily  pollution  readings,  nients  which  are  essential  to  protect  against  ^r^^hfre  ^tu^.^^J^L^,.., 

Since  they  are  mere  averages,  they  can  hide  -Menlflcant  air  aualitv  deterioration"  which  ^^    natural    particulate   levels    are 

a  multitude  of  very  high  air  pollution  con-  cin  da^e  nubTc  heLS   nSrwelf^^o^  ^  ^'"'\  ^  *°  ''^'^  "'^   ''*"°^   '^^'"^^ 

centrati.ns  with  almost  no  perceptible  effect  v^bfutT^  the  Orir.f  Snvon  InSi^ftl^  ^^  "^""^^^  standards  to  be  exceeded  in  any 

on  the  annual  average.  In  fact,  as  EPA  Ad-  ^t      i   1  »            °^Zh    ,    '^    Jv,^^,      ^  ^^*-  "i^n  the  significant  deterioration  pro- 

mlnlstrator  Train   nfs  pointed  out  ^I)  f  is  ^iLe^bort-term  standards  from  the  bUl  would  visions  for  particulates  would  not  applv  to 

entirely    possible    that    a    new    power    plant  y'ldermlne  the  capabUlty  to  reduce  emissions  that  area.  Second,  natural  background  levels 

could  meet   the   annual   Class  II   Increment  ^'"°™  "^■'°'"  Po"utlon  sources  such  as  power  of  pollution  would  be  counted  In  the  "base- 

for  both  sulfur  dioxide   (SO  )    and  partlcu-  P'ants  would  eliminate  the  bUl's  protection  nne"  under  the  House  bUl.  Thus,  allowable 

late    matter    (TSP),    yet    cau.se    short-term  against      significant     deterioration     of     air  increments  would  be  In  addlUon  to  the  base - 

concentrauons     that    "would     approach     the  quality.  nne.    Third,    if    the    full    increments    could 

short-term     national     ambient     air    quality  ^^    Misconception  No.  18:  All  this  growth  not    be    used    because   background    particu- 

Btandards    (NAAQS)".  may  be  allowable  In  flat  areas,  but  In  sloping  late.';    approach    the    level    of    the    ambient 

(Actually.      E^As      analysis      determined  cr  hUly  terrain  the  PSD  policy  in  the  bill  wUl  standards,  the  Governor  could  exclude  these 

that  a  new  coal-fired  power  plant  could  be  ^^^P  further  growth.  background  particulates  from  consideration. 

built  In  such  a  way  that  its  eml.ssions  would  Response     Tl^ils  is   not  true.   According  to  Again,   this  provision   Is   found   onlv    in   the 

Just   meet   the    Class    II    annual    increments  ^1'*'    FEA  EP.A.    studies,    even    a    large    3,500  House  bUl.  not  In  the  Senate  bUl.  "and   not 

for   SO.    but    those    same    emissions    would  n.egawatt    power    plant    could    be    built    In  in   the   present   Administration    regulations, 

fause  the   24-hour   primary   standard    to   be  rugged  terrain —under  the  House  bin.   This  24.   Misconception    No.   24:    Even    If   large 

exceeded.     Similarly,     the     annual     average  could  be  done  under  a  Class  11  designation,  power  plants  could  be  buUt  in  an  area,  they 

could    be    met    while    frequently    exceeding  i  e    no  Class  HI  redesignation  would   be  re-  would  have  to  be  spaced  40-100  mUes  apart, 

both  the  House  Class   II   and   Class  ITT  24-  quired.  The  same  studies  Indicate  that  If  the  because    of    the    Intrusion    effects    referred 

hour    increments    for    SO).    Tliere    is    more  State  chose  to  redesignate  such  an  area  as  to  in  No.  11,  above 

and  more  evidence  Indicating  that  there  Class  III,  new  plants  as  large  as  6.50C  mega-  Response:  This  is  not  true.  According  to 
are  significant  health  effects  at  levels  at  w.'itts  could  be  buUt.  Of  course.  In  some  in-  EPA  studies  of  the  House  bill,  a  new  1.500 
or  below  the  National  Ambient  .K\r  Quality  stances,  large  new  pollution  sources  in  ex-  megawatt  power  plant  "A  using  best  tech- 
Standards  (See  Misconception  No  37  below).  tremely  mountainous  terrain  might  be  pre-  nology  could  be  located  within  one  mile  of 
Reputable  s^'lentlsts  and  organizations,  in-  eluded,  but,  as  EPA  points  out.  this  is  the  another  pow^r  plant  "B"  without  exceeiS- 
rluding  the  National  Academy  of  Sciences,  result  of  the  national  ambient  air  quality  Ing  Class  n  increments,  even  if  power  plant 
have  concluded  there  may  be  no  safe  thres-  standards,  not  the  PSD  requirements.  "B"  consumed  90f^^  of  the  Class  II  incre- 
hold   for    many    if    not    all    pollutants     The  19.  Misconception   No.    19:    The   REA-EPA  ment  In  Its  area. 

stanu,^-ds    do    not    protect    against    chronic,  analysis  which  concludes  that  very  large  coal-  By    contrast,    using    current    Admlnistra- 

low-levels    pollutants,    nor    were    they    de-  nred    power   plants   could    be   buUt    in   hilly  tlon  requirements  for  new  power  plants,  the 

signed  to  protect  against  cancers,  of  which  terrain  Is  based  In  part  on  assumptions  that  required   distance   would   be   28   mUes. 
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25.  Misconception  No.  28:  The  extent  of 
the  Intrusion  efTect  for  any  new  plant  cant 
be  calculated  with  certainty  It  muat  be  cal- 
culated by  models,  which  predict  widely 
varying  results.  So  the  actual  Intrusion  dis- 
tance may  be  more  than  50  miles.  And  en- 
vironmental groups  with  their  models  may 
challenge  planned  new  construction  whlcli 
would  be  allowed  under  other  models. 

Response:  This  statement  Is  misleading  In 
several  respects.  First,  the  distances  of  50 
miles  or  more,  discussed  by  some  assumeB  a 
very  large,  coal-flred  power  plant  meeting 
only  minimum  emission  limitation  require- 
ments and  under  worst  case  weather  and 
pollution  conditions  But  the  House  bill  re- 
quires new  Industrial  sources  of  pollution 
to  use  best  available  control  equipment, 
thereby  reducing  the  potential  distance  a 
huge  coal-flred  plant  would  have  to  be  built 
from  a  national  park  or  other  Class  I  area 
to  OS  little  as  6  miles  or  less. 

Second,  the  models  actually  used  by  EPA 
do  not  predict  any  draatlc  Intrusion  effects. 
Furthermore,  at  the  request  of  various  In- 
dustry and  labor  groups,  the  House  bill  was 
amended  to  require  EPA  to  hold  an  open 
conference  on  air  quality  modelling  and  to 
set  n  standardized  model  (or  models  for 
vju-ylng  conditions)  after  going  through 
stringent  rulemaking  procedures.  Thus,  any 
\inrertalnty  over  which  model  should  be 
applied  will  be  ended.  This  provision  Is  In 
the  House  bill,  but  again  no  such  safeguard 
Is  contained  In  the  Senate  blU.  Finally,  It 
should  be  pointed  out  that  Intrusion  model- 
ling, such  as  Is  envisioned  for  PSD.  Is  al- 
ready In  use  and  has  been  for  some  years, 
under  the  existing  law.  This  Is  widely  used 
by  Industry  and  government  alike  to  deter- 
mine whether  new  soiuces  would  cause  vio- 
lations of  the  ambient  standards  due  to  In- 
trusion effects. 

26.  Misconception  No.  26^:  While  the  Class 
III  Increment  contains  enough  flexibility  to 
permit  substantial  growth,  EPA  retains  veto 
power  to  second  guess  a  State's  decision 
to  go  to  Class  in  from  Class  II. 

Response:  This  Is  not  true.  Under  the 
House  bill.  EPA  has  no  power  to  second 
g^uess  the  wisdom  of  a  State's  reclassifica- 
tion decisions.  A  reclsaslHcatlon  may  be  dis- 
approved only  If  the  State  falls  to  follow 
the  procedures  set  forth  In  the  bill.  This  Is 
in  contrast  to  current  Administration  regula- 
tions which  allows  EPA  to  veto  a  State  re- 
classification decision  on  the  grounds  that 
the  State  was  "arbitrary  and  capricious"  In 
weighing  economic,  energy,  and  environmen- 
tal factors.  This  authority  has  been  re- 
moved by  the  House  bill.  The  Senate  bill  on 
the  other  hand,  eliminates  the  State's  Class 
III  option  altogether. 

27.  Misconception  No.  27 :  If  a  State  wants 
to  reclassify  an  area  from  n  to  III,  the 
procedure  may  take  so  long  that  current 
construction  would  be  halted.  Thus,  the  bill 
would  result  In  a  growth  moratorium. 

RespKjnse:  This  Is  not  true.  The  House  bill 
contains  a  grandfather  clause  for  any  pro- 
spective source  which  has  received  Its  State 
new  source  permit  prior  to  date  of  enact- 
ment. Thus,  the  bin  will  not  cau.se  a  halt  for 
any  construction  which  Is  under  way  or 
which  will  begin  In  the  near  future.  "These 
sources  will  be  counted  In  the  "baseline"  as 
well  as  being  exempt  from  any  permit  re- 
quirement. 

28.  Misconception  No  28:  While  the  States 
could  have  final  redeslgnatlon  authority, 
EPA  will  have  the  final  say  over  which 
sources  may  get  permits  to  construct. 

Response:  This  is  not  true.  The  States  are 
responsible  for  deciding  whether  to  Issue 
permits  to  new  sources.  EPA  will  only  be 
ls.sulng  permits  If  a  State  refuses  to  do  so 
No  State  permit  may  be  disapproved  If  the 
procedures  are  followed  and  tf  the  ceilings 
and  Increments  set  In  the  bill  are  observed 
EPA  will  not  be  authorized  to  add  new  re- 
quirements or  limitations  by  regulation. 
Thus,  the  purposes  of  setting  specific  require- 


ments in  the  bin  are:  (1)  to  set  cle»r  mini- 
mum national  requirements  which  will  not 
be  subject  to  legal  challenge:  (2)  to  give  the 
States  the  authority  to  implement  In  these 
measures;  and  (3)  to  limit  EPAs  authority 
to  add  new  requirements  and  to  second  guess 
the  States. 

29  Misconception  No  2P  The  bill  pro- 
hibit* new  resources  which  emit  over  100 
tons  of  pollutant  from  getting  a  permit. 

Response:  This  Is  untrue  The  House  bill 
does  not  prohibit  construction  of  these 
sources  It  merely  requires  that  they  obuin 
a  State  (not  Federal)  preconstructlon  per- 
mit To  do  this  a  source  mast  demonstrate 
to  the  SUte  that  they  can  meet  emission 
limits  sufficient  to  assure  that  applicable 
Increments  and  ceilings  will  not  be  exceeded 
New  sources  which  emit  less  than  10  toiLs 
per  year  are  not  required  to  obtain  a  State 
permit  by  the  House  bill. 

30-  Misconception  No.  30:  The  one-year 
monitoring  requirement  for  new  sources  will 
result  In  a  growth  moratorium. 

Response:  This  Is  not  true  First,  the 
monitoring  provision  only  applies  to  "major 
sources  "  as  defined  In  the  bill  (I  e  100  tons' 
yean .  Second,  the  monitoring  may  be  for  less 
than  a  year  If  the  basic  necessary  Informa- 
tion can  be  provided  In  leas  time.  Third.  It 
may  be  waived  altogether  If  the  data  is  al- 
ready available  Fourth,  monitoring  would 
normally  occur  In  the  site  selection  process 
and  so  should  not  cause  any  halt  In  construc- 
tion. Finally,  the  House  bills  grandfather 
provisions  and  delayed  effective  date  would 
eliminate  any  potential  problem  for  sources 
nearlng  construction. 

31.  Misconception  No.  31:  The  bill  would 
require  roll -back  of  emissions  from  existing 
plants  in  so-called  clean  air  areas. 

Response:  This  Is  not  true  The  prevention 
of  significant  deterioration  provision  only 
applies  to  new  sources  of  pollution,  not  to 
existing  sources.  The  pollution  from  exlstln't 
sources  Is  counted  In  the  "baseline"  and 
additional  pollution  inrreases  are  permitted 
on  top  of  that  baseline  Only  major  sources 
are  subject  to  the  requirement  to  obtain  a 
State  permit.  Finally,  an  amendment  was 
adopted  In  the  Committee  which  expressly 
states  that  no  roll-back  of  emission?  from 
exl";ting  sources  would  be  required  (or  could 
be  required  by  EPA) 

32.  Misconception  No.  82:  The  Committee's 
analysis  may  show  that  large  coal-flred 
powerplants  can  be  built,  but  other  Indus- 
trial sources  have  not  been  studied 

Response:  This  Is  not  true.  In  response  to 
the  Court  order  In  the  Sierra  Club  case.  KPA 
first  proposed  regulations  tn  1972.  Final  EPA 
significant  deterioration  regulations  were  not 
promulgated  until  two  years  later  During 
this  time.  EPA  contracted  out  a  Eurvey  of 
the  18  other  types  of  industrial  sources  which 
are  subject  to  new  source  performance  stand- 
ards. These  studies  led  EPA  to  conclude 
'•  .  .  other  large  Industrial  sources.  Including 
petroleum  refineries,  kraft  pulp  mllla. 
cement  plants,  and  copper  smelters,  shoxild 
not  be  constrained  by  Class  n  using  (best 
available  control  tec^no^ogyl  "  EPA  has  also 
concluded  that  these  other  laree  industrial 
sources  "should  have  even  greater  flexibility 
becatise  their  emissions  are  lower  than  those 
of  large  coal-flred  power  plants."  (EPA  letter 
of  2 '12  76 ». 

These  views  are  conflrmed  In  a  September 
1975  memo  by  Exxon  Engineering's  Tech- 
nology Department  which  concludes.  "Large 
Industrial  facilities,  such  as  refineries  and 
coal  gasification  units  could  be  built  In  a 
Class  n  area  using  current  technology  and 
the  currently  specified  EPA  requirements" 
While  the  House  bllls's  3-hour  SO.  incre- 
ments are  more  stringent  than  the  EPA's 
for  a  class  II  area,  this  difference  Is  more 
than  offset  If  best  technology   Is  i  led 

33  Misconception  No.  33:  The  EPA  regu- 
lations now  In  efTect  are  more  lenient  t^an 
the  House  bill. 


Response:  This  statement  to  misleading  In 
several  respects.  As  indicated  above,  there 
are  some  respects  In  which  the  Administra- 
tion's regulations  are  more  lenient  than  the 
House  bill.  But  there  are  many  respecte  in 
which  the  House  bill  is  more  lenient.  Among 
them  are  the  following: 

1.  The  House  bill  contlans  no  EPA  veto 
authority  over  Stale  classification  decisions; 
the  Administration  regulations  permit  such 
a  veto. 

2.  The  House  bill  contains  no  Federal  land 
manager  veto  over  State  classification  de- 
cisions affecting  Federal  lands;  the  Admin- 
istration regulations  place  PedernI  land's 
classifications  totally  under  the  control  of  the 
Federal  government 

3  The  House  bill  permits  increased  pollu- 
tion from  existing  sources  due  to  cua!  con- 
versions and  natural  gas  curja'.linenU  n. it  to 
count  as  using  up  any  of  the  available  In- 
crement; the  Administration  regulations  do 
not  permit  any  such  exclusion. 

4.  Except  for  the  3-hour  SO,  standard,  the 
House  Class  II  increments  are  more  lenient 
than  the  current  regulations 

6.  The  House  bill  actually  permits  more 
growth  than  the  present  regulations,  because 
requiring  use  of  best  technology  on  major 
new  pollution  sources  means  each  new  source 
eats  up  less  of  the  available  air  quality  Incre- 
ment. 

Moreover,  present  regulations  are  subject 
to  court  challenge.  If  the  Sierra  Club  wins, 
then  EPA  will  be  required  to  tighten  Its  re- 
quirements. Even  If  EPA  Is  sustained.  It  stUl 
could  revLse  Its  regulations  to  make  them 
more  stringent.  On  the  other  hand,  by  pre- 
scribing the  Increments  in  the  bill,  EPA  s  au- 
thority to  promulgate  more  restrictive  rules 
Is  curtailed. 

34.  Misconception  No  34:  Beet  technology 
and  prevention  of  significant  deterioration 
requirements  will  be  extremely  costly  and 
the  cost  figures  quoted  by  EPA  are  much  too 
low. 

Response:  This  Is  not  true.  Analysis  by  a 
contractor  for  the  Electric  Utility  Industry 
(National  Economic  Research  Associates— 
NBRA)  and  by  EPA  come  to  similar  conclu- 
sions on  the  cost  Impact  of  these  provisions — 
that  Is  the  provisions  of  H.R  10498  will  hav*- 
only  a  small  cost  Impact.  For  example,  by 
1990.  EPA  estimates  the  bill  will  require  an 
Increase  In  total  utility  Indu-^try  capital  Ir.- 
vestment  of  2.37c  to  '2.7%.  The  Industrr- 
NERA  estimate  Is  1.4%  to  2.2%.  EPA  esti- 
mates that  because  of  these  provisions  the 
average  residential  electric  bill  will  Increase 
by  only  1.9%  to  2.3%  by  1990.  The  Industrv- 
NERA  estimate  Is  2.57o   to  3.8%    by   1990 

35.  Misconception  No.  35:  The  costs  of  this 
provision  outweigh  the  benefits 

Response:  This  Is  a  misleading  statement 
In  several  respects.  Many  of  the  benefits  of 
this  provision  are  difficult  to  quantify  ade- 
quately In  dollar  terms.  How  do^  one 
quantify  decreased  Incidence  and  Intcimlty 
of  dLsease,  possible  lengthening  of  life,  pre- 
vention of  damage  to  materials,  crops  and 
other  vegetation,  reduction  of  acid  rain^. 
retention  of  blue  skies  and  grand  vistas  In 
national  parks,  etc.? 

Moreover,  since  the  House  bill  place.s 
nearly  all  decisionmaking  In  the  hands  of 
the  State  and  local  governments — not  the 
Federal  government— any  attempted  uni- 
form national  analysis  of  costs  and  benefits 
obviously  would  be  mesinlngless.  V^Tiere.  In 
the  State  and  local  Judgment,  costs  and 
benefits  Indicate  an  area  should  be  made 
Class  III,  this  can  be  done.  Similarly,  where 
SUte  and  local  Judgment  is  that  a  Class  I 
assignment  Is  proper,  this  mav  be  done 

Thias,  a  national  cost  benefit  analyslf^  of 
the  effect  of  the  bill  Is  not  possible  since 
the  final  outcomes  are  In  the  hands  of  Ihe 
States 

36.  Misconception  No.  36  The  best  tech- 
nology requirement  for  new  power  plants 
will   slow    western   low  sulfur  coal   develop- 
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ment   and   adversely    affect    railroads    which 
would  carry  the  coaJ 

Response:  This  is  not  true  In  fact,  under 
the  House  bill  demand  for  low  sulfur  coal 
will  be  greater  than  under  present  EPA  regu- 
lations. This  has  been  recoijnlzed  by  the 
Qectrlc  Utility  Indxisiry  consultants  in  the 
.VERA  study  which  concluded  that  under 
the  House  bill,  by  1990.  demand  for  west- 
ern low  sulfur  coal  will  be  30",  to  35'~'- 
higher  than  if  the  bill  were  not  enacted, 
("nie  NERA  Study  also  concluded  that  en- 
actment of  this  legislation  will  t>oo6t  total 
coal  demand  2  6'~;  to  3.4%  above  what  It 
would  be  without  the  bill.) 

37.  Ml.sconceptlon  No  37:  There  Is  no  need 
for  a  prevention  of  significant  deterioratloi. 
policy,  since  national  ambient  air  quality 
standards  protect  against  all  adverse  health 
and  welfare  effect-s. 

Response  This  Is  not  true  The  Health  and 
Environment  Subcommltt.ee  has  pubii.shed  a 
40  pape  paper  des<"ribinc  the  ways  In  which 
the  national  primary  amble!:t  air  quality 
standards  are  Inadequate  to  protect  health. 
See  Prevention  of  Significant  Deteriora- 
tion: An  Ounce  of  Prevention  .  .  .."  pub- 
lished 12  3/75.  A  summary  of  the  limitations 
of  the  primary  standard.s  is  as  follows: 

1.  The  margins  of  .safety  set  to  prevent  the 
occiurence  of  known  and  anticipated  health 
effects  have  turned  out  to  be  very  modest  or 
non-existent. 

2.  The  national  primary  standards  are 
based  on  the  assumption  that  a  no-efTecf.s 
threshold  can  be  proved:  In  fact,  this  as- 
sumption of  a  safe  threshold  appears  to  be 
false  for  manv.  If  not  all.  of  the  pollutant* 

3  The  national  primary  standards  are  not 
designed  to  protect  against  genetic  muni- 
tions, birth  defects  or  cancer  which  may  be 
as.soclated  with  air  pollution,  although  these 
risks  may  be  reduced  by  reducing  pollution 
to  levels  of  the  ambient  standards. 

4  The  national  pr;mary  ani'jipnt  standards 
are  not  designed  to  provide  adequate  protec- 
tion against  diseases  wMrh  result  from  lone- 
term  chronic  exposures  or  periodic  short-term 
peak  concentrations  of  polhitants 

5.  The  national  primary  .standards  fall  to 
protect  agaln-st  liazard.s  to  health  resulting 
from  cumulative  or  synergistic  effects  of  mul- 
tiple pollutants  In  the  air. 

6  The  national  primary  air  quality  stand- 
ards do  not  protect  against  adverse  effects 
which  appear  to  be  related  to  derivative  pol- 
lutants which  result  in  the  aTiosphere  (such 
as  sulfates  and  nitrates) . 

Despite  the  availability  of  this  document 
for  four  months,  no  one  has  taken  issue  with 
Its  basic  conclusions.  Moreover,  similar 
studies  have  shown  the  following  adverse  ef- 
fects to  cropw  and  the  environment  at  levels 
below  the  secondary  standards: 

For  example,  impcTtant  agricultural  crops 
suffer  leaf  damage,  growth  inhibition,  or  in- 
creased mortality  at  sulfur  dioxide  levels 
lower  than  the  national  ambient  air  quality 
standai-ds.  These  effects  may  result  In  sub- 
stantial economic  Impact,  such  as  t}^p  re- 
ported 15''f  reduction  In  wheat  yield  at  an 
exposure  to  sulfur  dioxide  less  than  half  the 
present  national  standard.  Since  much  of  the 
U.S.  where  wheat  Is  grown  has  pollution 
levels  below  half  the  ambient  standard  for 
SO.,,  significant  Increases  In  SO.  emissions — 
say.  from  new  coal-flred  power  plants— may 
result  In  slg^ilficant  wheat  crop  damage  and 
reduced  farm  Income 

Various  studies  Indicate  varying  adverse 
effects  of  pollutants  at  levels  below  the  na- 
tional standards  on  other  grain  croF>s  includ- 
ing barely  and  oats,  as  well  as  on  peanuts, 
soybeans,  alfalfa,  potatoes,  spinach,  oranges, 
tobacco  and  pine  forests. 

Increased  emissions  of  sulfur  oxides  and 
nitrogen  oxides  also  cause  a  phenomenon 
known  as  acid  rain  A<Md  ralnf;\ll  can  lowe' 
the  pH  of  natural  waters  and  soil,  damaging 
both  plants  and  animals  One  study  indicates 
that  between  1956  and  1973,  the  total  amount 


of  acid  falling  in  rain  in  the  eastern  part  of 
North  .^menca  increased  by  270  percent.  The 
US  Forest  Service  has  expressed  its  concern 
over  tlie  p>otentlal  "substantlaJ  reduction  in 
timber  volume  caused  by  chronic  low  levels 
of  SO,  or  acid  rains"  A  Swedish  government 
study  projected  that  acid  rainfall  caused  by 
sulfur  oxides  emitted  as  much  as  600  miles 
away  could  result  i;i  dlsapf>earance  by  the 
year  2000  of  as  much  as  15  percent  of  the 
entire  Swedish  softwood  forests. 

Other  Scandinavian  investigators  found 
acid  .-aln  damage  to  aquatic  life  in  lakes  and 
stream.s  As  the  acidltv  of  the  streams  In- 
crease fresh  water  fish,  especially  salmon  and 
trout,  appear  to  be  proirresslvely  eliminated. 

The  national  ambient  standards  do  not 
protect  visibility  In  areas  such  as  the  Grand 
Canyon  or  other  national  parks  or  national 
wilderness  areas.  At  sulfur  dioxide  levels 
equivalent  to  the  national  secondary  stand- 
ard, visibility  can  be  as  little  as  3  to  4  miles. 
If  particulate  pollution  levels  are  simul- 
taneously high,  visibility  may  be  reduced 
still  further,  without  exceeding  the  second- 
ary standards  Clearly,  then  allowlnc  air 
quality  to  deteriorate  all  the  way  to  the 
.secondary  standards  (as  proposed  by  the 
enerpy  industries  and  the  National  Chamber 
of  Commerce)  will  Irreparably  damage  the 
very  purposes  for  which  these  special  areas 
have  been  establi.shed. 

38  Misconception  No.  38:  If  the  national 
ambient  air  quality  standards  do  not  protect 
health  and  environment  from  all  adverse  ef- 
fects, then  the  standards  should  be  revised 
to  provide  such  protection. 

Response:  No  safe  threshold  can  be  estab- 
lished for  these  polhitants.  according  to  the 
National  Academy  of  Sciences  Thus.  In  order 
to  protect  against  all  harmful  effects  It 
would  be  necessary  to  set  a  zero  or  back- 
ground standard 

Obviously,  this  no-risk  philosophy  which 
lijnores  all  economic  and  social  consequences 
is  impractical.  This  Is  particularly  true  in 
light  of  the  legal  requirement  for  mandatory 
attalrunent  of  the  national  primary  stand- 
ards within  three  years. 

Others  have  supgested  that  unles,s  conclu- 
sive proof  of  actual  harm  can  be  found  based 
on  the  past  cx'currence  of  adverse  effects, 
then  the  standards  should  remain  unchanged 
and  no  pollution  limits  should  be  applicable 
to  areas  which  are  cleaner  than  the  ambient 
.standards 

The  second  approach  Ignores  the  common 
sen.'ie  reality  that  "an  ounce  of  prevention  Is 
worth  a  pound  of  cure."  Permitting  unre- 
stricted deterioration  of  a'.r  quality  up  to 
the  ambient  standards  Involves  trying  to 
ciire  a  condition  after  It  has  developed  -in- 
stead of  using  practical  limits  to  preventer 
mlnimlre  the  condition  in  the  first  place. 
TTils  approach  of  unlimited  air  quality  dete- 
rioration Is  particularly  shortsighted  at  a 
time  when  all  Indicators  point  to  the  likely 
necessity  for  tightening  the  ambient  air 
quality  standards  to  protect  public  health. 
This  approach  Is  not  good  preventive  medi- 
cine. Ncr  is  It  good  long-term  economics. 

What  the  Subcommittee  hill  (H.R.  10498) 
does  Is  to  stri'se  a  proper  balance  between 
these  two  apnroaches  Since  there  is  a  rea- 
sonable basis  for  anticipation  of  tightening 
of  the  ambient  standards,  a  policy  of  maxi- 
mum practicable  protection  of  health  and 
welfare  has  been  developed. 

39.  Vlsconceptlcn  No  39  The  only  values 
of  a  PSD  policy  are  to  health  and  environ- 
ment T'lere  are  no  economic  benefits  from 
such  a  policy. 

Respo:ise:  This  Is  not  true.  First,  the  PSD 
policy  will  create  an  incentive  for  develop- 
ment of  new  Improved  pollution  control 
technologv.  Including  Inherently  clean  proc- 
es-ses  Second,  these  new  technologies  will 
enable  more  so:;rces  to  locate  In  an  area 
without  using  up  the  remaining  air  resources. 
Thus,  the  eco:iomy  will  benefit  by  the  pro- 
duction of  new  pollution  control  systems  and 


equipment,  as  well  as  by  production  of  new- 
clean  fuels  Also  long-term  growth  wUl  be 
fostered,  If  each  new  source  uses  less  of  the 
remaining  scarce  air  resources  Third,  by  a?- 
stirlng  that  States  consider  the  scarcity  of 
remaining  air  resources  m  evaluating  future 
industrial  growth,  the  bill  encourages  con- 
sideration of  which  Industries  will  produce 
most  employment,  economic  stabUlty,  and 
economic  aid  to  a  community. 

40.  Misconception  No.  40  There  were  no 
hearings  on  the  issue  of  prevention  of  slg- 
r.lficar.t  deterioration  and  no  opportunity 
was  given  for  Industry  to  testify  as  to  Its 
views  on  this  issue. 

Response:  This  Is  not  true.  The  Issue  of 
whether  to  prevent  significant  deterioration 
and  how  to  do  so  was  aired  fuUy  In  public 
hearings  conducted  by  the  Health  and  En- 
vironment Subcommittee  on  March  13-26, 
1975  ('Clean  Air  Act  Amendments — 1975". 
Serial  Nos.  94-25  and  94-26).  Testimony 
specifically  addressing  this  Issue  was  given 
by  Administrator  Train,  EPA  (pp.  41 .  121-122. 
1181-2):  Administrator  Zarb.  PEA  (pp.  142- 
3,  157-8);  American  Lung  Association  ipp 
311-12);  Governor  Salmon,  National  Gover- 
nor's Conference  (pp.  589,  593-4):  Council- 
man Rockensteln.  National  League  of  Cities 
(pp.  599-6001;  Director  Harden,  Texas  Air 
Contro:  Board  (pp  627.  632):  P.  N.  Gamme!- 
gard,  American  Petroleum  Institi.;t*  i  pp  eSS- 
9  I :  representatives  of  the  Steel  Industry  ipp 
•'>83-4 1 ;  representatives  of  environmental 
groups  ipp.  715,  718-9.  729-36  740-44):  rep- 
resentatives of  electric  utilities  (pp.  820-22) : 
the  American  Mining  Congress  ^p.  825):  the 
National  Coal  Association  fpp.  827.  830-1 1 ; 
the  National  A.s.soclaticn  of  Manufacturers 
-pp.  999-lOC],  1007-8):  the  UjS  Chamber  of 
Commerce  ipp  1022,  1024) :  Texaco  (p.  1239) : 
Shell  Oil  Co.  (pp.  1245.  1249)  and  American 
Paper  Institute  (pp.  1294-7). 


SPIRIT  OF  '76  THEME  STRESSED  BY 
GLUE-CRAFT  CONTEST  WINTNERS 

'Mr.  HANLEY  aske(j  an(j  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record.' 

Mr.  HANLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  ranRe 
of  activities  which  has  been  prompted 
by  the  desire  to  memorialize  the  feelings 
of  patriotism  and  love  of  country  which 
have  been  stirred  by  our  celebration  of 
the  200th  anniversan--  of  our  Nation's 
b:rth  is  seemingly  unending.  This  is  a 
pood  sign  that  should  be  encouraged 
to  continue  beyond  the  formal  dates  of 
the  Bicentennial,  with  consideration  of 
heritage  and  national  pride  becoming 
more  than  hollow  sentiment  expressed 
on  special  o^casion.'^. 

In  this  regard.  I  am  plea.sed  to  share 
with  you  and  this  House  the  pride  which 
the  parents  and  teachers  of  some  40,000 
classes  of  primary  grade  schoolers  must 
have  felt  as  thousands  of  projects  de- 
i)Ktinp  the  "Spirit  of  '76"  theme  for 
the  National  Glue-Craft  Contest  vere 
plpnned  and  constructed.  The  contest 
was  a  spur  to  the  creative  and  imagina- 
tive skills  of  these  youngsters  as  they 
sought  to  express  some  historical  fact 
or  figure  or  event  using  craft  products 
of  various  kinds. 

It  was  my  plea-u^e  to  pre.sent  the  na- 
tional pri::ev.inners  with  their  awards 
this  afternoon.  First  prize  went  to  Paul 
Miller,  age  8.  of  North  Miami.  Fla..  for 
a  rendering  of  the  scene  of  Washington 
cro.ssing  the  Delaware.  His  prize  included 
a  S2,000  U.S.  savings  bond  award  and 
a  trip  to  New  York  City  and  Washington. 
D.C.,    for   himself,    a   teacher,    and    his 
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parent.  Second  prize  of  $1,000  in  savings 
bonds  went  to  Amy  Schwendlmann,  age 
10.  of  Richardson,  Tex.,  for  her  render- 
ing ot  the  .scene  of  Betsy  Ross  sewing 
the  first  American  flag.  Third  prize  was 
awarded  to  .Jastin  Lang,  age  10,  of  Lake- 
wood,  Colo  .  in  the  amount  of  $500  In 
saving.s  bond.s 

In  addition  to  the  bond  prizes,  each 
student  received  a  portable  television  set 
and  the  school  got  a  sound  fllmstrip 
projector 

I  would  be  most  remiss  If  I  did  not 
point  out  that  the  sponsor  of  the  con- 
test Is  the  Consumer  Products  Division. 
Borden  Chemical,  Division  of  Borden, 
Inc.  This  patriotic  project  not  only 
prompted  artistic  expression  by  the 
thousands  who  took  part  in  it.  but  was 
an  exercise  of  those  primary  skills  of 
construction  and  assembly  taught  in  the 
early  elementar>'  grades. 

It  is  with  an  element  of  local  pride 
that  I  note  that  Elmers  Glue  which  was 
used  as  the  basic  craft  ingredient  is  made 
at  a  Borden  facility  in  Balnbridge.  NY., 
in  my  congressional  district. 


HOME  HEALTH  CARK     A   BETTER 
WAY 

I  Mr.  PEPPER  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  hLs  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  Include  ex- 
traneous matter.  > 

Mr  PEPPER.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of  the 
prime  recommendations  of  a  recent  re- 
port of  the  irouse  Aging  Committee's 
Subcommittee  on  Health  and  Long- 
Term  Care  "'New  Perspectives  in  Health 
Care  for  Older  Americans."  is  the  expan- 
sion of  home  health  care  as  an  alterna- 
tive to  institutionalization. 

An  article  by  Ms.  Harriet  Miller,  re- 
cently appointed  executive  director  of 
the  American  Association  of  Retired 
Persons  and  National  Retired  Teachers 
A.s.sociation.  in  the  April-May  1976  issue 
of  Modern  Maturity,  provides  a  keen  in- 
siKht  into  the  need  for  additional  home 
b.ealth  care. 

Members  of  the  Subcommittee  on 
Health  and  Long-Term  Care,  which  I 
have  the  privilege  of  chairing,  have  in- 
troduced legislation  to  expand  home 
health  care  under  medicare  and  other 
statutes,  Implementing  the  recorrunenda- 
lion  of  the  sut>committee  report. 

As  this  subject  will  begin  formal  legis- 
lative markup  shortly.  I  hope  our  col- 
leaKues  will  have  an  opportunity  to  read 
tins  important  article: 

jFroni  Mijdern  Maturity.  Apr -May  1976) 
Home  JIxai.tu  C.\Rt.     A  Better  Way 
(By  Harriet  Miller.  Executive  Director.  Amer- 
ican Association  of  Retired  Persons  and  Na- 
tional Retired  Teachers  Association) 
(Why  should  a  person  who  needs  a  simple 
Injection  once  a  day  go  to  a  hospital?) 

In  recent  years,  the  focus  of  America's  ef- 
forts to  provide  health  services  for  Its  citi- 
zens too  often  has  been  on  the  Institution, 
not  the  Individual. 

The  quality  of  our  nation's  health  care  sys- 
tem cannot  be  measured  by  the  number  of 
hospllal.s  and  nursing  homes  we  have  buUt 
The  uncoordinated  proliferation  of  hoepltals, 
clinics  and  nursing  honaes  throughout  the 
country  has  not  really  Improved  the  quality 
of  health  care  In  some  areas,  hospitals  re- 
main overcrowded,  In  others,  empty  beds 
are  the  rule    And  everywhere.  lncrea.sed  op- 


erating   costs    and    patient    charges    remain 
a  serious  problem 

Nor  can  our  progreae  be  measured  by  the 
Increased  availability  of  the  latest  medical 
equipment.  In  far  too  many  cases  such 
equipment  has  been  bought  at  great  ex- 
pense with  little  or  no  regard  to  the  medi- 
cal needs  of  the  community.  Hospital  ad- 
ministrators and  other  health  official:;  too 
often  have  wanted  simply  to  "keep  up  with 
the  Joneses  ■■  The  result:  a  widespread  pat- 
tern of  duplicative  ajid  overlapping  services 
and  unnecessary  coets  to  Institutions  and. 
ultimately,  to  patients  Besides  that,  almost 
every  governmental  and  private  Insurance 
program  today  remains  heavllv  slanted  to- 
WBTd  Institutional  care,  with  no  considera- 
tion of  possible  alternatives 

Most  of  us  agree  there  Is  b  clear  need  for 
more  funds  for  our  nation's  health  care  ef- 
fort. But  I  believe  we  are  making  a  grave 
mistake  by  continuing  to  pour  money  into 
progranis  that  encourage  institutionalization 
without  exploring  the  possibility  of  lese  ex- 
pensive, more  humane  methods  of  providing 
health  care 

I  am  convinced  that  home  health  care 
Is  such  an  alternative 

Health  planners  have  long  accepted  the 
premise  that  older  persons  are  better  off  In 
their  own  homes  than  in  institutions.  If  ade- 
quate home  health  care  services  are  provided. 
A  report  of  the  1971  White  House  Confer- 
ence on  Aging  stated  that  "the  greatest  need 
is  to  help  more  older  Americans  to  go  on  liv- 
ing In  their  own  homes" 

And  It  certainly  makes  good  econonUc 
setose  to  allow  a  person  to  remain  at  home 
by  providing  home  health  care  or  homemaker 
service  rather  than  forcing  that  person  Into 
an  Institution,  at  far  greater  cost  to  the 
Individual  and  the  taxpayers  Why  must  an 
Individual  who  neod.s  a  simple  Injection  once 
a  day,  or  who  needs  help  In  taking  a  bath, 
preparing  meals  or  doing  general  housework, 
leave  home  and  go  to  a  hospital  or  nursing 
home'' 

Yet  less  thati  one  per  cent  of  the  money 
spent  under  the  Medicare  program  and  less 
than  one-half  of  one  per  cent  of  Medicaid 
funds  are  used  for  home  health  services  And 
a  governmental  study  a  few  years  a^o  Indi- 
cated that  up  to  25  per  cent  of  the  older  per- 
sons In  nursing  homee  had  no  medical  reason 
for  being  there. 

Initial  experiments  with  home  health  care 
programs  have  been  successful  The  Minne- 
apolis Age  and  Opportunity  Center,  for  In- 
stance. Is  doing  a  splendid  Job  of  providing  a 
wide  range  of  supportive  home  health-home- 
maker  services  to  older  persons  in  their  own 
homes.  The  cost  of  these  services  ranges  from 
$6  to  $15  per  day  per  person,  compared  to  the 
average  dally  cost  of  $40  to  $50  In  a  nursing 
liome. 

The  National  Council  for  Homemaker- 
Home  Health  Aide  Services,  Inc..  In  New  York 
City  has  developed  a  national  program  to 
assure  the  quality  of  home  health  services  In 
every  community. 

The  American  Medical  A.ssoclatlon  has 
urged  the  extension  of  homemaker-home 
health  aide  services  throughout  the  country, 
under  the  guidance  of  doctors  and  other 
health  care  professionals 

The  American  Association  of  Retired  Per- 
sons and  National  Retired  Teachers  Asso- 
ciation have  led  the  fight  In  Congress  and 
the  E^xecutlve  Branch  for  the  creation  of  a 
comprehensive,  coordinated  national  policy 
on  long-term  care,  with  major  emphasis  on 
home  health  care  as  an  alternative  to  insti- 
tutionalization. 

Hospitals  and  nursing  homes  are,  of  course, 
indlspenslble  for  those  who  arc  seriously  111 
or  who  require  Intensive  care  But  In  our 
zeal  to  provide  such  facilities,  we  must  not 
forget  that  there  are  millions  of  citizens  who 
could  be  receiving  more  effective,  more 
efficient  care  In  their  own  homes. 

For  these  Americans,  home  health  care  Is 
a  better  way 


RECOGNIZING  THE  PROBLEMS  OP 
THE  ELDERLY  DURING  OLDER 
AMERICANS  MONTH 

•  Mr.  PEPPER  asked  and  was  given 
permLs.slon  to  extend  liis  nmiarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneou.'^  matter.  • 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr  Speaker,  one  of  the 
most  remarkable  phenomena  in  our 
country's  growth  and  development  in  a 
few  short  years  from  a  rural,  agrarian 
colony  to  a  highly  industrialized  society 
is  the  increase  in  numbers  of  older 
Americans  botli  In  terms  of  ab.solute 
numbers  as  well  as  in  terms  of  percent- 
ages. In  1790.  only  3  percent  of  our  total 
population  was  over  65  years  of  age.  Now. 
22.400,000,  or  slightly  over  11  percent  of 
the  population.  Ls  over  66. 

The  month  of  May.  which  ha.s  been 
set  aside  as  "Older  Americans  Month," 
LS  the  time  when  we  give  special  recogni- 
tion to  those  Americans  who  have 
reached  tlieir  "senior"  years.  At  that 
time  we  al.so  give  special  thoughts  and 
considerations  to  the  unmet  needs  and 
challenges  which  face  the  older  Ameri- 
can— and  in  turn  all  of  us  as  we  relate  to 
our  neighlxir  s  need.'^ 

Certainly  one  of  the  most  continuing 
and  persistent  areas  of  our  concern  is 
the  quality  of  life  afforded  to  our  older 
Americans — the  important  qualities  of 
good  healtli.  adecjuat*'  income,  and  satis- 
fying social  relatinn^hii^fi  TTie.';?  mn- 
cems  have  been  of  prime  importance  to 
the  Subcommittee  on  Health  and  Long- 
term  Care  in  its  recommendation  of  leg- 
islation providing  higher  quality  ,ser\ices 
to  the  older  people  of  our  countn-- 

The  Congress  is  rapidly  coming  to  the 
realization  that  health  care  in  nursing 
homes  and  in  alternative  care  must  be 
improved  In  many  cases  we  have  over- 
looked the  fact  that  many  older  persons 
who  are  in  nursing  homes  have  been 
placed  there  mapproprtately  in  the  first 
case — usually  because  there  is  no  place 
else  to  go — no  viable  alternative  to  long- 
term  care.  We  have  addre.ssed  this  need 
to  develop  alternatives  to  nursing  homes 
in  several  pieces  of  legislation  to  provide 
incentives  for  homemaker  home  health 
care  programs  which  will  deliver  service? 
to  people  in  their  own  homes,  together 
with  other  supporting  services  provided 
from  community  based  programs  The 
intent  of  our  program  of  alternatives 
to  institutional  care  is  to  allow  a  person 
the  dignity  of  remaining  in  hLs  own  iiome 
longer  and  to  reside  in  a  nursing  home 
for  a  shorter  time  This  makes  good  .sense 
in  terms  of  human  concern  as  well  as  in 
terms  of  dollars  and  cents. 

We  have  also  introduced  legislation 
which  would  move  health  care  for  older 
people  into  the  preventive  arena  from 
the  old.  traditional  pattern  of  delivery, 
whereby  we  usually  receive  treatment 
after  we  become  ill  and  not  before.  Many 
possibly  debilitating,  chronic  diseases  and 
illnesses  could  be  ameloriated  if  early 
detection  and  diagnosLs  were  made  and 
appropriate  treatment  provided.  Much 
of  tliis  can  be  done  in  the  person's  home, 
or  on  an  outpatient  basis  in  a  community 
health  center,  or  in  an  existing  nursing 
home  or  hospital  if  necessary. 

Next  to  health,  the  most  pressing  chal- 
lenge facing  far  too  many  older  Ameri- 
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cans  is  inadequate  income.  Two-thirds 
of  all  those  classified  as  living  below  the 
poverty  level  are  over  60  years  of  age. 
Our  legislation  would  provide  tax  reduc- 
tions and  tax  relief  to  those  who  allow 
the  use  of  property  for  charitable  pur- 
poses for  tile  elderly,  including  senior 
centers  and  outpatient  clinics,  thereby 
lowering  the  cost  of  the  service  and  al- 
lowing services  for  older  people  who 
might  not  otherwise  be  able  to  function. 

Loneliness  plagues  older  people  because 
of  limited  mobility,  and  being  home- 
bound  provides  fewer  opportunities  to  re- 
late to  other  people.  A  recent  Govern- 
ment study  indiicates ; 

Approximately  3.4  million  persons  or  17.6 
percent  of  the  aged,  non-lnstltutlonallzed 
population  have  some  degree  of  mobility  lim- 
itation with  about  one-third  of  them  con- 
fined to  the  home.  .  .  .  This  Is  In  addition 
to  about  960.000  aged  persons  In  nursing 
homes. 

Our  legislation  would  provide  addi- 
tional funding  for  multipurpose  senior 
centers.  The  total  cost  of  these  centers 
provided  Ihrougl.  the  additional  fimding. 
plus  a  reallocation  of  unused  money 
from  other  programs  for  the  elderly,  is 
substantially  less  than  the  additional 
cost  of  institutional  care  for  those  who 
deteriorate  because  of  lack  of  opportu- 
nity to  socialize  with  other  people. 

As  chairman  of  the  House  Subcom- 
mittee on  Health  and  Long-term  Care,  I 
will  work  closely  with  older  Americans 
and  representatives  of  senior  citizen  or- 
ganizations in  attempting  to  meet  the 
needs  of  our  Nation's  elderly. 

I  am  particularly  grateful  to  the  senior 
citizens  of  my  home  State  of  Florida, 
through  whose  valued  recommendations 
and  continuing  a.ssistance  and  support 
we  have  gathered  a  great  deal  of  the 
data  required  to  prepare  legislation 
meeting  the  special  needs  for  our  elderly. 
Florida's  and  the  Nation's  senior  citi- 
zens should  be  commended  in  thLs  month 
of  May.  Older  Americans  Month,  for 
helping  to  bring  their  needs  to  our  at- 
tention. 

It  is  the  obligation  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment to  respond 


ALTERNATIVES  TO  INSTITUTIONAL- 
IZATION FOR  THE  ELDERLY 

(Mr.  PEPPER  a-sked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter  > 

Mr  PEPPER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  House 
Aging  Corrmiittee's  Subcommittee  on 
Health  and  Long-Term  Care,  which  I 
have  the  privilege  of  chairing,  recently 
issued  a  report,  "New  Perspectives  in 
Health  Care  for  Older  Americans." 

Among  the  prime  recommendations  of 
our  subcommittee  were  the  expansion  of 
alternatives  to  inappropriate  institution- 
alization including  home  health  care. 
outpatient  clinics  specializing  in  geriat- 
rics, and  multipurpose  senior  centers, 
and  the  coordination  of  health-social 
services  for  the  elderly  through  commu- 
nitv-based  long-term  care  centers. 

For  the  information  of  our  colleagues, 

I  am  plea.sed  to  provide  the  testimony  of 

Dr   William  G.  Bell.  Ph.  D.,  the  director 

of  the  program  in  social  policy  and  the 
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aging  of  the  Florida  State  University,  on 
behalf  of  the  Florida  Chapter  of  the 
National  Association  of  Social  Workers 
at  a  recent  joint  House-Senate  hearing 
in  the  Florida  Legislature : 
Alternattves  To  Insiiiutionalism  roR  the 

EXderlt  in  Flordja:  The  Position  of  the 

Florida  Chaptir,  National  Association  or 

Social  Workers  ' 

Senator  Graham,  Representative  Sheldon 
and  members  of  the  Oommlttees,  my  name  Is 
William  O.  Bell,  I  am  speaking  for  the  Florida 
Chapter,  National  Association  of  Social 
Workers  in  my  capacity  as  head  of  the  Chap- 
ter's Committee  on  Aging.  For  Identification 
purposes,  I  am  a  social  planner  with  a  career 
interest  In  policies  and  practices  affecting  the 
elderly;  I  am  on  the  faculty  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Urban  and  Regional  Planning  and 
head  of  the  Department's  program  In  Social 
Policy  and  the  Aging.  Florida  State  Univer- 
sity In  Tallahassee.  Additionally.  I  head  the 
Office  of  Gerontology  In  the  University's  In- 
stitute of  SoclEil  Research.  My  career  In  the 
field  of  social  gerontology  goes  back  some  22 
years.  I  first  became  related  to  the  problems 
of  the  elderly  In  1953  when  asked  to  establish 
a  social  group  work  program  for  a  sectarian 
non-profit  nursing  home  and  home  for  the 
aged  In  another  state.  Over  that  span  of 
years  I  have  become  Increasingly  convinced 
of  the  need  for  establishing  community 
based  services  for  the  aging  to  delay  or  avoid 
the  unnecessary  Institutionalization  of  older 
people. 

We  welcome  this  hearing  on  alternatives  to 
Institutionalization  or  alternatives  to  ntirs- 
ing  home  care  as  one  important  focus  of  the 
two  committees'  concerns  In  long  term  care, 
and  appreciate  the  opportunity  to  express 
our  views  on  the  subject  of  this  hearing. 

The  problems  of  older  people,  one  re- 
searcher once  {)ointed  out  are  of  two  kind* 
the  problems  older  people  have  and  the  prob- 
lems that  experts  say  they  have.  It  Is  appar- 
ent thai  impjaired  older  people  have  given 
ample  evidence  that  they  have  a  problem  in 
staying  out  of  nursing  homes,  yet  with  limit- 
ed exception,  the  experts  have  generated 
little  progress  In  this  and  other  states  In  de- 
veloping community  based  services  compar- 
able In  .'=rope  or  stability  to  those  now  pro- 
vided through  the  nursing  home  Industry. 
In  my  study  for  the  Department  of  Health 
and  Rehabilitative  Services  on  alternative."; 
to  institutionalization  almost  five  years  ago 
In  Hillsborough  County.  85  Tc  of  the  Impaired 
aging  pwHed.  regardless  of  whether  resident 
In  nursing  homes  or  still  on  at  home,  said 
they  preferred  to  live  out  their  remaining 
year.s  at  home.'  Those  In  wanted  out.  TTiose 
out  wanted  to  stay  out. 

So.  In  oui  view,  this  hearing  Is  timely  It 
Is  vital  to  direct  scrutiny  to  what  ha-s  pres- 
ently been  happening  to  impaired  older  p>eo- 
ple  in  this  state  in  need  of  long  term  care 
It  Is  vital  for  at  least  four  rea.«on?^.  F^rst. 
the  present  system  L«  brutal:  to  an  esti- 
mated .SOT,  of  low  Income  elderly  currently 
In  nursing  homes  who  need  not  be  there 
were  effective  community  based  services  avail- 
able at  the  time  of  entry  Such  services  are 
not  available,  therefore  about  the  only  way 
to  get  long  term  care   Is   to  pay   the  harsh 


>  Testimony  prepared  and  presented  by 
WUllam  O.  Bell,  ACSW.  Ph.D..  on  behalf  of 
the  Florida  Chapter,  NASW.  Presented  De- 
cember 13.  1976  In  Hlaleah.  Florida  or  a  Joint 
hearing  of  the  Senate  Committee  on  Health 
and  Rehabilitative  Services,  and  the  Ad  Hoc 
Subcommittee  on  Nursing  Homes,  House 
Committee  on  Health  and  Rehabilitative 
Services 

•Bell.  William  G  Community  Care  for  the 
Elderly:  An  Alternative  to  iTistitutionaliza- 
tion.  A  policy  study  prepared  for  the  Florida 
Department  of  Health  and  Rehabilitative 
Services,  Tallahassee,  Florida  State  University 
1971. 


price  of  entering  an  unwanted  Institution 
Second,  the  flow  of  older  people  Into  nursing 
homes  has  not  only  continued  unabated 
despite  Bo-called  alternatives  to  Institution- 
alization but  the  numbers  of  low  Income  el- 
derly In  nursing  homes  have  escalated  over 
the  p>ast  five  years  Third,  the  cost  of  care 
In  Florida  nursing  homes  for  Medicaid  elder- 
ly has  risen  drastlcaUy  In  recent  years  raising 
questions  about  the  continued  use  of  federal 
and  state  dollars  to  support  the  bias  towards 
expensive  Institutional  care.  Fourth.  whUe 
there  are  pKJtentlal  alternatives,  some  of 
which  have  become  established,  others  still 
In  the  testing  stage,  on  balance  It  can  he 
said  that  Florida  does  not  as  yet,  have  s 
systematic  program  of  effective  alternatives 
to  Institutionalization  These  proposed  al- 
ternatives are  not  without  financial  co?ts 
and  given  the  financial  picture  of  this  state 
we  hop>e.  therefore,  that  this  hearing  Ls  not 
an  exercise  In  frustration.  There  are  some 
changes  we  will  propose.  calUng  for  a  re-di- 
rection of  present  expendlttires  rather  than 
fresh  expenditures.  Some  call  for  new  money 
The  point  Is  that  the  present  dysftinctlona: 
system  of  long  term  care  wUl  not  be  changed 
until  the  Florida  legislature  recognizes  the 
need  for  change,  demands  change  and  backs 
up  the  demand  with  dollars. 

With  this  as  background,  let  me  turn  to 
the  evidence  on  the  need  for  change  To 
Illustrate  the  numbers  and  costs  of  Medicaid 
patients  In  Florida  nursing  homes  several 
tabulations  have  been  developing  from  avail- 
able data.  One  table  deals  with  nursing  home 
costs  for  these  Medicaid  elderly  In  nursing 
homes  In  the  same  period. 

As  Table  I  Indicates,  the  number  of  low 
income  elderly  resident  In  Florida  ntirslng 
homes  rose  steadily  over  the  years  and  took  a 
substantial  Jump  between  1974  and  1975.  In 
1975  the  numbers  of  Medicaid  elderly  In- 
creased about  20%  over  1974,  far  ahead  of 
any  normal  growth  In  the  elderly  population 
At  the  present  time  Medicaid  elderly  fill  the 
majority  of  nursing  beds  In  Florida,  since 
they  constitute  52%  of  the  state's  nursing 
home  population  WhUe  the  1976  ratio  may 
alarm  some,  and  It  does  me.  It  merely  reveal.s 
a  national  trend  according  to  national  offi- 
cials. Dr.  Thomas  Bell.  Executive  Director  of 
the  national  nursing  home  association,  indi- 
cated recently  In  a  Florida  speech  that  54% 
of  all  nursing  beds  In  the  country  are  cur- 
rently occupied  by  Medicaid  elderly.  This 
leads  to  two  observations  First,  Medicaid  pa- 
tients are  the  core  of  financial  support  for 
most  proprietary  nursing  homes  In  this  coun- 
try and  in  Florida  Second,  the  federal  and 
state  governments  are  subcontracting  with 
proprietary  nursing  homes  on  a  wholesale 
level  for  the  care  of  sick.  Impaired  and  poor 
elderly. 

A  second  cause  for  concern  of  interest  to 
legislators,  policy  makers  and  others,  par- 
ticularly In  this  period  of  economic  strain,  is 
the  Issue  of  cost  containment  of  nursing 
home  care.  In  1971  when  state  nursing  home 
eii)endltures  were  reviewed  in  the  Hills- 
borough study  for  HRS  referred  to  earlier, 
the  annual  state  expenditures  for  Medicaid 
elderly  then  living  in  nursing  homes  was 
slightly  over  $30  million.  Pour  years  later 
the  comparable  annual  nursing  home  costs 
for  an  expanded  Medicaid  group  in  state 
nursing  homes  hsis  risen  to  approximately 
$100  million.  That  Is,  in  four  brief  year?  the 
costs  of  Institutionally  based  long  term  care 
have  multiplied  more  than  tliree  times 
though  obviously  not  three  times  as  many 
Medicaid  patients  are  currently  under  care 
In  Institutions.  Nor.  according  to  aU  economic 
signs  can  we  expect  the  price  of  instif.itional 
care  to  plateau  In  the  foreseeable  future. 

To  complete  this  section  on  hard  evidence 
supporting  the  case  for  a  redirection  in  pub- 
lic policy  on  long  term  care,  two  additional 
tables  have  been  complied  on  the  growth  of 
the  Florida  population  65  years  and  over 
during  the  past  three  U.S.  Census  periods.  In 
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brief,  the  group  75  years  plus  1b  the  fastest 
growing  age  grov.p  in  our  state,  for  In  the 
period  1969-70  they  grew  at  a  rate  three  times 
that  of  the  state's  population  of  all  ages.  And 
It  Is  precls«>ly  this  age  group  who  were  the 
mo«5t  Ukelv  to  have  chronic  allmenta  and 
develop  degenerative  conditions  which  pre- 
cipitate the  need  for  long  term  care.  In  sum. 
the  problem  of  long  term  care  will  not  go 
away  In  the  years  to  come  but  can  only  In- 
crease In  numbers  and  In  intensity  for  many 
of   iiur   elderly   Impaired    In   Florida. 

Since  this  bearing  has  as  Its  focus  an  ex- 
amination of  the  concept  of  alternatives  to 
Institutionalization.  It  Is  essential  that  the 
concept  be  understood  and  used  with  reason- 
able accuracy  In  the  context  of  long  term 
care. 

At-rraNATIVES  TO  INSTITtmONALIZATION 

A  CLARIFY  INC  NOTE 

The  phrase,  alternatives  to  Institutional- 
ization, tends  to  he  employed  loosely,  almost 
as  a  slogan,  and  suffers  perhaps  as  a  conse- 
quence While  there  Is  no  common  agreement 
In  social  gerontology  on  the  specific  con- 
tent of  programs  advanced  as  alternatives 
to  nursing  home  care,  the  phrase  seems  to 
suggest  programs  which  approximate  in 
scope  and  administrative  characteristics  the 
gamut  of  services  offered  in  nursing  homes 
but  offered  outside  the  Institution  as  an 
effective  substitute  to  Institutionalization. 
That  Is.  If  the  problem  being  addressed  Is 
long  term  care  for  Impaired  older  people, 
then  what  Is  being  raised  by  the  concept  Is 
this?  can  various  forms  of  care  be  offered 
both  within  the  institution  or  outside  the  In- 
stitution, each  having  more  or  less  similar 
service  attributes  and  likely  to  serve  certain 
elderly   with   somewhat   similar  effect? 

It  Is  not  surprising  that  a  rising  cry  Is 
being  heard  In  the  land  for  alternatives  to 
Institutionalization  Older  people  and  their 
families  have  arrived,  perhaps  through  In- 
tuitive means,  of  questioning  the  effective- 
ness of  nursing  homes  as  the  only  resource 
for  Impaired  elderly  as  is  currently  the  pat- 
tern. Certain  features  of  Institutional  life 
when  examined  suggest  the  negatives  of  en- 
tering an  institution.  Evidence  from  a  host 
of  studies  contend  that  institutionalized 
elderly  suffer  from  depersonallzatlor.,  deep- 
ening Isolation,  separation  from  family  and 
normal  society,  loss  of  privacy,  tacit  for- 
feiture of  civil  rights,  and  the  threat  of 
higher  mortality  rates  compared  to  elderly 
living  outside  the  institution.  However,  In 
all  candor,  for  certain  elderly  with  advanced 
impairment  levels  and  In  need  of  constant 
care.  Institutional  care  ma.v  be  a  proper  solu- 
tion. But  fcr  many  now  in  Institutions,  my 
study  suggests  about  one  third,  It  Is  not. 

What,  then,  constitutes  an  appropriate  al- 
ternative to  Institutionalization?  In  my 
view,  a  program  posing  as  an  alternative  to 
nursing  home  care  must  consist  of  multiple 
services,  be  coordinated  through  a  single 
lead  agency  In  the  community,  and  must 
have  the  potential  of  sustaining  and  con- 
tinuing the  Impaired  older  person  m  his 
own  home.  If  anything  positive  has  been 
learned  from  the  pattern  of  care  provided  by 
professional  nursing  homes  It  la  the  poten- 
tial Impact  of  a  constellation  of  diverse  pro- 
gram elements  which  are  combined  for  nec- 
essary effect  under  a  single  coordinating  unit 
to  serve  the  patient's  long  term  care  require- 
ments. If  my  Interpretation  If  the  concept 
la  correct,  It  follows  then  that  a  single  service 
offered  within  the  community  does  not  qual- 
ify as  an  alternative  to  Institutionalization. 
Thus,  a  homemaker  service  or  a  meal  deliv- 
ered to  the  home,  by  Itself  cannot  lay  claim 
to  be  an  alternative  to  Institutionalization 
and  to  make  that  claim  Is  a  disservice  to  the 
Individual  fervlre  and  to  the  elderly  who 
no'-d  far  more  than  any  single  health  or  so- 
cial service  can  realistically  provld* 

Coordination  of  services  Is  essential  El- 
derly who  reside  at  home  and  require  long 
term  care  are  likely  beset  by  an  overlay  of 


multiple  problems,  rarely  a  single  problem 
Hence  to  expect  any  one  service  to  meet  the 
combined  medical  and  social  needs  of  Im- 
paired elderly  at  home  Is  patently  unrea- 
sonable  As  the  medical  specialist  point*  out: 

"The  existence  of  multiple  disabilities  In 
an  elderly  person  and  Interaction  of  these 
disabilities  makes  It  mandatory  to  make 
available  a  full  range  of  health,  mental 
health,  and  social  services  to  the  mentally 
Unpaired  elderly  (and,  similarly,  the  physi- 
cally Impaired  elderly — my  addition) .  It  can- 
not be  expected  that  one  agency  be  held  re- 
spon.«lble  for  the  provision  of  the  whole 
spectrum  of  health  and  social  services  which 
elderly  may  require  for  the  maintenance  of 
their  health  and  well  being.  However.  It  Is 
Imperative  that  one  agency  becomes  a  lead 
agency  with  regard  to  services    .  .  ." ' 

The  significance  of  coordination  of  com- 
munity based  services,  as  an  alternative  to 
Institutionalization  Is  three  fold.  First,  it 
provides  a  horizontal  service  delivery  mecha- 
nism to  overcome  the  vertical  form  of  dis- 
crete and  separated  services.  Second.  It  offers 
a  single  entry  point  for  Impaired  elderly  who 
are  likely  to  have  extreme  difficulty  finding 
their  way  through  the  social  and  medical 
services  maze  and  assembling  their  own 
package  of  services  as  many  affluent  elderly 
are  now  doing  Third.  It  brings  to  bear  at  the 
point  of  actual  delivery,  selective  services. 
congruent  with  medic al-soclal  problems  of 
the  affilcted  Individual  and  thus  avoids  the 
charge  of  overservlclng  as  is  the  case  In 
nursing  home  care. 

In  our  view,  there  are  at  least  three  exist- 
ing service  models  which  merit  being  called 
alternatives  to  Institutionalization.  These 
are:  1)  an  expandable  package  of  multiple 
community  based  health-soclal-legal  services 
delivered  to  the  home  through  a  lead  or 
coordinating  agency,  as  offered  bv  the  Min- 
neapolis Age  Opportunity  Center  or  the  Per- 
sonal Care  Organization  experiment  in  Wor- 
cester, Massachusetts:  2)  day  programs  of 
various  kinds  under  various  health -oriented 
auspices,  usually  referred  to  as  day  care  for 
the  elderly.  3»  Intermediate  housing,  some- 
times called  congregate  housing,  which  offer 
supportive  services  including  basic  health 
supervision  (but  not  around  the  clock  Inten- 
sive care)  permitting  their  residents  to  pur- 
sue seml-lndependent  living. 

As  many  of  you  may  be  aware,  Florida  has 
on  Its  statute  books  an  appropriately  de- 
signed alternative  to  Institutionalization 
which  fits  model  (1)  above.  It  has  never  been 
operational Ized.  We  refer  to  Section  409.3624- 
27  of  the  Florida  Statutes,  otherwise  known 
as  Community  Care  for  the  Elderly  Develop- 
ment Act  of  1973.  The  St.-\tute  cited  calls  for 
a  two  year  test.  In  three  or  more  eligible 
counties,  to  test  the  effect  of  a  selected  co- 
ordinated package  of  community  based  home 
delivered  services  to  "redvice  the  Inapproprl- 
Fite  entry  and  placement  of  functlonallv  Im- 
paired elderly  In  nursing  homes  and  related 
facilities  "  The  services  are  Identified  as 
health  maintenance  (provided  by  registered 
nur8e3  and  nurses  alde.s ).  homemaklng  and 
chore  services,  mobile  meals,  and  transporta- 
tion to  e<<<;entlal  health  and  social  agencies 
Despite  the  fact  that  this  mandated  demon- 
stration Is  in  complete  harmony  with  the 
newly  enacted  Title  XX  of  the  Social  Security 
Act.  calling  on  each  state  to  devise  a  service 
approach  which  has  the  effect  of  "preventing 
or  reducing  Inappropriate  iristltutu  nal  care 
by  providing  for  community-based  care, 
home  based  care  or  other  forms  of  les.-s  In- 
tensive care."  the  Statute  which  meets  these 
criteria  admirably  has  not  been  Implemented 
by  the  Dep.irtment  of  Health  and  Rehabili- 
tative Services. 

in  summary.  It  is  strikingly  clear  that  Im- 
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paired  elderly  In  Florida  seeking  to  remain 
at  home  but  In  need  of  long  term  care  re- 
main at  a  severe  disadvantage  In  obtaining 
service  In  contrast  ta  the  complex  program 
provided  through  the  Institution.  Aside  from 
the  small  number  of  good  day  programs  for 
the  elderly  presently  in  oi>eration  In  a  few 
cities  In  Florida,  the  state's  human  servlc© 
agency  has  not  yet  devised  appropriate  pol- 
icies to  correct  the  curretit  Imbalance  In  long 
term  care  services  which  remain  biased  to 
Institutionally  based  programs. 

RECOMMENDATIONS    FOR    ACTION 

We  submit  the  follovrtng  recommendfttl'ns 
for  conslderntlon  by  the  Joint  Seriate  and 
House  Commltt.ee«  on  Health  and  Rehabili- 
tative Services  and  by  the  Department; 

1.  Implementation  by  July  1.  1976  of  an 
updated  ver.Hon  of  the  proposal  suh^nmecl  in 
the  Community  Care  for  thr  Elderly  Develop- 
ment Act  of  1973. 

This  recommendation  would  reqiiSm  HRS 
to  mount  three  demonstrations  as  .•'peclfled 
In  Chapter  409  3624  27  In  at  least  one  and 
perhaps  two  HRS  Districts  Funds  for  the 
demonstratlcns  would  make  u.>^  of  diverted 
Medicaid  money  currently  assigned  to  Insti- 
tutional care.  Title  XX  contract  for  seni:  es 
funds,  resources  available  through  the  Older 
.American.'-.  Act.  and  If  neceasary.  a  legislative 
appropriation  The  Intent  of  the  leglflatlon 
to  Incorporate  a  research  component  In  the 
demonstrations  should   be  protected. 

2.  Establish  on  a  priority  basis  Long  Tern 
Care  Covnrils  in  each  HRS  disf^ict  to  moni- 
tor, review  and  strengthen  long  term  care 
programs  in  the  community. 

"The  ba^Ic  function  of  stich  Councils  U 
three  fold-  1)  to  Improve  screening  proce- 
dures associated  with  Medicaid  referrals  to 
nursing  homes  2\  to  review  tbe  fea."!lblllty 
of  expanding  or  establishing  dav  r>rogram.« 
for  the  elderly  In  appropriate  portions  of 
each  dl.strlct  and  3i  to  explore  and  eytabllFh 
local  coordinating  mechanisms,  such  as 
multl-servtce  centers,  for  the  delivery  of 
community  care  for  the  elderly  within  the 
district 

3  Require  HRS  in  ronjuriJ^tion  tPith  fie 
Dffpartrnent  of  Cornmunity  Affairs,  to  study 
the  feasibility  of  non-proflt  sponsorship  of 
intermediate  housing  for  the  agin^  of  Florida. 

By  definition.  Intermediate  housing  would 
mean  congregate  housing  designed  for  seml- 
Independcnt  living  to  serve  elderly  who  by 
reason  of  their  medical  or  social  needs,  re- 
quire a  protected  environment  nfferlne  assUt- 
ance  with  the  normal  activities  of  dally  living 
yet  who  are  not  candidates  for  full  fledged 
nursing  home  care 

4  Centralize  the  depopulation  of  Medicaid 
elderly  note  in  niirsiru;  homen  or  other  long 
term  care  iruitltutions  in  a  single  administra- 
tive unit  in  each    HRS  district 

Current  efforts  tp  dei>opulate  long  term 
care  Institutions  appears  sporadic  and  un- 
systematic, with  attendant  difficulty  on  the 
asfilioiment  of  wMch  program  office  in  HRS 
has  which  responsibility  as  part  of  the  proc- 
ess Centralization  of  the  responsibility  for 
the  total  series  of  tasks  as-soclated  with 
successful  placement  of  appropriate  elderly 
In  the  community  should  be  asslened  to  a 
specific  unit  In  the  district,  per^aps  the 
Long  Term  Care  Council  or  Its  nominee 

5.  RetHew  the  feasibility  of  a  state  pool  of 
earmarked  funds  to  encouratje  and  support 
local  special  purpose  transportation  systems 
for  elderly   and   handicapped. 

Transportation  service  Is  now  recognized  as 
an  Integral  element  of  the  planning  and  de- 
sign of  health  and  social  services  for  the 
elderly  and  other  transportatlori  disadvan- 
taged groups  If  HRS  districts  are  to  fulfill 
their  essential  obligation  to  provide  access  to 
servlce.s.  transportation  must  be  envisioned 
a=  p.irt  of  t.helr  planning.  While  IocaI  tax 
funds  should  serve  ae  the  core  of  svstem 
8upp<-'rt  In  the  loiig  run.  In  the  short  run 
there  Is  need  to  have  available  pump  p'-lnung 
monies  to  get  a  tran.sportatlon  service  \inder- 
way  where  none  exists. 
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'  Mr.  OTTINGER  asked  and  was  given 
permksion  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  Include  ex- 
triineoas  matter.) 

Mr.  OTTINGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  to- 
day's edition  of  the  New  York  Times 
there  appears  a  letter  bj'  Senator  Stuart 
Symington  responding  to  an  "Op-Ed" 
piece  by  Mr.  Iqbal  Akhund.  Pakistan's 
representative  at  the  United  Nations, 
which  defended  the  Pakistani  purchase 
of  a  nuclear  fuel  repr(x;essing  facility 
from  France. 

Tlie  proliferation  of  nuclear  weapons 
is  one  of  the  paramount  concerns  in  the 
world  today.  As  the  International  Atomic 
Energ>'  Agency  Ls  supposed  to  restrain 
proliferation,  questions  about  the  ade- 
quary  of  IAEA  safeguards  must  be  con- 
sidered before  we  place  the  entire  re- 
sponsibility for  nonproliferation  into 
their  hand.s.  Senator  Sybongton  Is,  In 
my  opinion,  correct  when  he  writes  that 
the  i^re.'^ent  IAEA  .safefoiards  are  not 
ade<iurite. 

This  means  that  the  nuclear  export- 
ing nations,  either  Indivlduallv'  or  as  a 
group,  mast  place  greater  controls  on 
the  use  of  exported  technology  and  es- 
tablish a  program  to  embargo  further 
shipments  of  fuel  and  equipment  to  any 
nation  which  Ls  caught  diverting  nuclear 
fuel  to  weapons  development.  It  would 
be  }rresix)nslble  and  dangeroiLs  to  our 
own  security  to  act  in  any  other  manner. 

The  membership  of  the  House  has  rec- 
ognized the  dangers  of  proliferation, 
though  we  have  not  gone  as  far  as  I 
would  have  u.s  go  :n  indicating  our  con- 
cern and  our  re.solve  to  halt  prolifera- 
tion. Last  week  we  passed  House  Resolu- 
tion 570  which  urges  an  embargo  pro- 
gram should  other  exporting  nations 
agree  When  we  consider  H.R.  1.3^350.  the 
ERD.^  authorization.  Coii^-rer.sman  Long 
of  Maryland  will  offer  an  amendment  to 
ban  the  use  of  any  fund.s  authorized  in 
that  bill  for  nct'otiatin^'  or  renewing 
nuclear  export  agreements  with  any  na- 
tion not  party  to  the  Non -Proliferation 
Treaty  or  willing  to  cccept  IAEA  safe- 
guards. I  support  these  Initiatives,  but 
we  must  look  bevond  reliance  on  the 
I.\EA. 

One  step  which  we  should  take  to 
achieve  the  goal  of  effective  safeguards 
is  to  imprc-^s  upon  the  administration 
the  Importance  of  taking  a  strong  and 
public  stance  during  the  nuclear  sup- 
pliers conference  when  it  reconvenes  in 
June. 

I  call  my  colleagues'  attention  to  Sena- 
tor Symtvgton's  letter  and  Mr  .Akhund's 
article  which  foPow: 
fProm  the  New  Tork  Times.  May   11.  1976] 

The  NtJCLKAR  Perh-s 
To  THE  Editor  : 

The  April  23  Op-Ed  article  "Pakistan  and 
the  Atom,"  written  by  Pakistan's  representa- 
tive to  the  United  Nations,  states  that  the 
nuclear  reprocesslnp  plant  which  Prance  ha.« 
sold  to  Pakistan  will  operate  under  the 
'  safeguards"  of  the  International  Atomic 
Energy  Agency  (I.A.E.A.)  The  article  add.s. 
"It  Is  not  correct,  as  some  people  affirm, 
that  these  safeguards  are  Inadequate" 

That  latter  statement  Is  not  true.  The 
I.A  E.A.  safeguards  are  not  adequate.  They 
can  possibly  detect,  but  cannot  prevent  the 
diversion  of  nuclear  fuel  t«  weapons  develop- 
ment   The   I_A.E.A.   lacks    authority   to   en- 


force any  significant  curb  on  nuclear  prolif- 
eration. 

The  way  the  I-A  J.A.  handled  this  French- 
Pakistan  transaction  Illustrates  the  problem. 
The  danger  Incident  to  said  transaction  was 
widely  publicized  In  the  press;  nevertheleea, 
there  was  little.  If  any,  discussion  of  that 
danger  at  the  I.A^.A.  board  meeting  last 
February  24—25.  at  which  time  the  trans- 
action was  approved. 

In  May  1974.  after  India's  nuclear  explo- 
sion, the  chairman  of  Pakistan's  Atomic  En- 
ergy Commission  hinted  that  F'aklstan  might 
be  compelled  to  follow  India's  example;  and 
In  the  following  December,  Pakistan's  Prime 
Minister  stated  publicly  that  his  country  was 
prepared  to  go  nuclear  if  It  could  not  acquire 
a  sufficient  conventional  deterrent. 

Against  that  background  of  lack  of  any 
true  International  safeguards  against  prolif- 
eration--along  with  the  possible  Intent  to  go 
nuclear — Pakistan's  United  Nations  repre- 
sentative now  adds  a  third  jxjlnt  when  he 
observes  that  any  attempt  to  prevent  a 
tri-insfer  of  nuclear  technology  to  his  coun- 
try would  "be  unworkable  for  the  reason 
that  a  country  like  Pakistan  Is  not  Incap- 
able of  fabricating  (It-s  own)  fuel  reprocess- 
ing plant"   (I.e..  make  nuclear  weap>ona). 

He  also  revealed  Pakistan's  intention  to 
acquire  by  the  end  of  this  century  24 
medium-sized  power  reactors  (600,000  kilo- 
watts each),  along  with  fuel  fabrication,  re- 
processing and  heavy-water  facilities. 

These  facilities  would  allow  Pakistan  to 
follow  the  route  of  India,  namely  to  utilize 
natxiral  uranium  so  as  to  produce  electricity, 
then  extract  the  plutonloum  residual  for  nu- 
clear explosives  v 

Thus,  as  described  by  Its  United  Nations 
representative,  Pakistan's  planned  program 
could  give  that  country  the  capacity  to  pro- 
duce 280  Hiroshima-size  nuclear  weapons  per 
year — all  under  existing  International  "safe- 
guards." 

Stttaht  Stmington, 
VS.  Senator  from  Missouri. 

Washington,  April  29,  1976. 


[Prom  the  New  Tork  Times,  Apr.  23,  1978] 

Pakistan  and  the  Atom 

(By  Iqbal  Akhund) 

United  Nations.  N.Y. — Nuclear  energy, 
uncontrolled  and  unleashed,  can  extinguish 
man  and  all  his  works.  Hence  the  heightened 
concern  over  nuclear  proliferation  aiter  the 
Indian  explosion  of  a  nuclear  device  in  1974. 

Ever  since  then,  attention  has  focused  on 
such  countries  as  Argentina,  Brazil,  Iran 
and.  In  particular,  on  Pakistan,  which.  It  is 
feared,  may  want  to  follow  India's  example. 

The  fact  is  that  Pakistan,  more  than  many 
other  nations,  needs  energy  to  develop  Its 
economy  and  raise  the  living  standard  of  Its 
people. 

Pakistan's  annual  per-caplta  consumption 
of  energy  is  149  kilowatts,  which  compares 
with  625  kilowatts  for  Turkey  and  11,960 
kilowatts  for  the  United  States. 

Pakistan  has  no  fossil  fuels  to  speak  of: 
Its  hydroelectric  potential  is  limited  and  Is 
localized  in  the  north;  and  It  has  some  nat- 
ural gas  that  would  be  better  used  as  raw 
material   for  fertilizer,   among  other  things. 

-A  study  by  the  International  Atomic  Eln- 
ergy  .Agency  In  1975  confirmed  that  Paki- 
stan's need  for  energy  is  great,  and  that  the 
on.v  available  source  for  producing  It  on  the 
nece.ssary  scale  Is  the  atom. 

At  present,  there  Is  a  small  power  reactor 
I  under  Agency  safeguards)  In  Karachi,  but 
the  plan  is  to  establish  24  more  reactors  of 
medium  size — about  600  megawatts  each — 
bv  the  end  of  the  century.  Fuel  fabrication 
a:id  reprocessing  facilities  and  a  heavy-water 
plant  are  ancillary  to  the  plan  and  will  be 
established  as  the  program  is  put  into  effect. 

Since  reprocessed  fuel — plutonlum — can 
be  used  to  make  bombs,  the  reprocessing 
plant  to  be  supplied  by  France  will  operate 
under  safeguards  negotiated  between  Prance 
and  Pakistan  and  formally  approved  by  the 


Internationa]  Atomic  Energy  Agency,  which 
will  administer  and  apply  them.. 

(It  Is  not  correct,  as  some  people  affirm, 
that  these  safeguards  are  Inadeqtiate;  there 
has  been  no  case  of  any  Infringement  at 
Agency  safeguards.) 

On  March  1,  Prime  Minister  Zulflkar  All 
Bhutto  reiterated  Pakistan's  policy  to  use 
Its  nuclear  capability  solely  for  peaceful  pur- 
poeee.  The  record  shows,  ftrrthermore,  that 
Pakistan  has  supported  every  move  to  estab- 
lish or  strengthen  International  safeguards 
on  nuclear  facilities  and  was  In  the  forefront 
In  calling  for  a  treaty  to  prevent  the  prolif- 
eration of  nuclear  weapons. 

After  the  Indian  nuclear  explosion,  Paki- 
stan, far  from  trying  to  follow  suit,  prop>osed 
creation  of  a  nuclear  weapons-tree  zone  In 
South  Asia. 

Pakistaii  does  not  seek  a  nuclear-arni.s  race 
In  South  Asia,  for  such  a  race  would  not  add 
to  the  secxirlty  of  the  countries  concerned — 
quite  the  contrary — and  would  demand  an 
enormous  and  wastefxxl  diversion  of  re- 
sources. 

Pakistan  has  thus  voluntarily  accepted 
bilateral  and  International  safeguards  de- 
signed to  permit  the  peaceful  xise  of  atomic 
energy  and  prevent  its  use  for  military  pur- 
poses. 

We  agree  that  control  over  nuclear  deve'.op- 
ment  is  necessary.  We  agree  that  such  control 
cannot  be  self-control  and  that  matters  can- 
not be  left  to  the  intentions  or  policies  of 
Individual  countries. 

But  these  controls  should  not  be  arbitrary 
In  operation  or  discriminatory  in  application. 

Attempts  to  monopolize  technology  and 
prevent  Its  transfer  are  bound  to  be  dia- 
cnmliiatory.  They  are  also  unworkable  for 
the  reason  that  a  country  like  Pakistan  is  not 
incapable  of  fabricating  a  fuel -reprocessing 
plant. 

Above  all,  any  system  of  control  over  nu- 
clear-energy development  must  be  based  on 
realities. 

There  were  five  nucie.'ir  powers  when  the 
non-proliferation  treaty  was  signed  in  1968 
with  the  very  aim  of  foreclosing  the  emer- 
gence of  a  sixth   nuclear  power 

Yet  even  at  that  time  It  was  known  that 
India,  which  declined  to  adhere  to  the  treaty, 
was  operating  a  research  reactor  virtually, 
without  International  safeguards  and  had 
buUt  Its  own  reprocessing  plant,  which  also 
was  not  subject  to  any  such  safeguards. 

A  new  approach  is  needed  to  deal  with  the 
realities  of  today.  What  is  to  be  done  about 
peaceful  nuclear  explosions,  the  posslbl'lty 
of  which  is  recognized  In  the  nonprolifera- 
tion treaty  and  In  the  Treaty  for  the  Prohl- 
talticn  of  Nuclear  Weapons  In  Latin  America? 

What  about  Israel's  stockpile  of  nuclear 
weapons?  And  wliat  about  South  Africa's  nu- 
clear prc^ram,  which  includes  the  establish- 
ment of  fuel-enrichment  facilities  and  which 
L";  under  no  safeguards  of  any  kind  v 

A  viable  International  system  cannot  be 
devised  If  It  ignores  these  questions  A  truly 
effective,  nondiscriminatory  system  of  inter- 
national control  on  nuclear  development 
must  aim  not  at  putting  the  brakes  on  nu- 
clear technology  but  at  containing  its  po- 
tential for  mischief.  It  is  still  possible  to  de- 
vise such  a  system  and  to  enlist  the  enUght- 
ened  self -Interest  of  those  to  whom  It  must 
apply. 


DINGELL  TR.AIN  ALT^O  -AIR  EMIS- 
SION STANDARDS  .AMENDMENT 
TO  THE  CLEAN  AIR  ACT  .AMEND- 
MENTS 

'Mr  DINGELL  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.  > 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  when  the 
Clean  Air  Act  amendments,  H  R  10498, 
is  scheduled  for  full  House  consideration 
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later  tins  month.  I  will  offer  sm  amend- 
ment to  fix  ft'U/)moblle  air  emLssion  con- 
trol htiindards  at  k-vt-ls  that  woukl  [iro- 
vide  for  the  best  pos-sible  mix  of  clean 
air  and  energy  conservation  At  this  point 
I  ui.sert  a  dLscussion  aiul  explanation  of 
my  amendment  a-s  Members  are  receiv- 
ing constituent  conununicatlons  on  the 
matter. 

The  Dlngell/Traln  amendment  con- 
tains standards  recommended  by  Ad- 
minL'.trator  Russell  E.  Train  of  the  U.S. 
Enviroiunental  Protection  Agency.  The 
attached  documentation,  including  my 
news  conference  statements  of  April  15. 
provides  a  complete  explanation  of  the 
standards  I  will  offer  and  detailed  evi- 
dence calling  for  their  adoption  by  the 
House. 

Briefly.  Dingell  Train  permits  manu- 
facture of  fuel  efficient  automobiles, 
phases  In  stricter  air  pollution  control 
standards,  provides  better  job  security 
for  autc)  and  related  Industry  workers, 
and  reduces  air  pollution.  A  major  eco- 
nomic impact  of  my  amendment  is  that 
it  will  produce  consumer  purchase  cost 
savings  and  maintenance  savings  far 
greater  than  standards  contained  In  H.R. 
10498.  or  other  propo.saLs  publicly  an- 
nounced to  date. 

In  addition,  and  as  is  noted  in  the  at- 
tached documentation,  I  cite  the  "Analy- 
sis of  Some  Effects  of  Several  Specified 
Alternative  Automobile  Emission  Con- 
trol Schedules,"  dated  April  8,  1976.  as 
jointly  prepared  and  supported  by  the 
Department  of  Transportation,  the  En- 
vironmental Protection  Agency,  and  the 
F^ieral  P:nergy  Administration.  This  is 
the  late.-^t,  official  Feder.il  Government. 
scu'iiiitiially  documented  information  on 
the  auto  air  emission  i.ssue.  The  com- 
parative analysis  was  done  at  my  re- 
quest. It  clearly  shows  the  advantageous 
fuel  and  consumer  savings  of  the  Din- 
gell Train  schedule  and  that  there  are  no 
appreciable  air  quality  or  health  losses 
under  Dingell /Train  when  it  is  com- 
pared to  the  auto  exhaust  control  stand- 
ards in  H.R.  10498,  or  any  other  an- 
nounced proposals  expected  to  be  offered 
as  contained  in  the  interagency  analy- 
sis. I  inserted  the  comprehensive  DOT. 
EPA.  and  FEA  interagency  analysis, 
which  Ls  summarized  in  one  of  my  at- 
tached documents,  in  the  Congressional 
Record,  Tuesday,  April  27,  pages  11430 
through  11436. 

Prom  close  investigation  of  the  analy- 
sis and  other  information  attached,  I 
suggest  that  Members  of  both  the  House 
and  Senate  should  be  able  to  deteitnine 
the  validity  and  need  for  adoption  of  the 
Dingell, 'Train  amendment  which  has 
definite  air  quality  protections,  and  sound 
economic,  energy  conservation,  and  con- 
sumer savings  advantages. 

I  urge  your  review  of  the  attached 
and  referenced  material  and  support  for 
the  Dingell /Train  amendment  contain- 
ing the  standards  noted  In  the  following 
dociunentatlon. 

I  From  a  news  conference:  Congressman 
John  D.  Dingell.  April  15,  1976,  10  am  . 
Washington,  D.C..  room  2359.  Rayburn 
HOB  I 

The  Clean  Ajr  Act  Amendments  and  the 
AtTTOMOBiuE  Air  Emission  Control  Spand- 

ABDS 

Our  dlscuaBlons  today  center  on  my  con- 
cern with  upcoming  Clean  Air  Act  Amend- 


menus  that  would  affect  schedules  of  auto- 
mobile air  emission  control  stctndards  The 
standards  contained  In  the  present  House 
Interstate  and  FVjrelKn  Commerce  Commit- 
tee bin  would  cost  far  more  In  wasted  energy 
and  consumer  dollars  than  would  be  Justi- 
fied by  Its  negligible  air  quality  benefits. 
This  morning  I  will  outline  my  proposal  to 
correct  this  matter. 

Administrator  Ruasell  Train  of  the  U.S 
Environmental  Protection  Agency  In  March 
of  1975  recommended  to  both  the  House  and 
Senate  a  set  of  modified  automobile  emission 
standards  under  the  Clean  Air  Act  Regret- 
ably,  neither  congressional  committee,  nor 
their  subcommittees  which  were  holding 
hearings  at  that  time,  heeded  .Administra- 
tor Train's  advice  Sub.sequently.  and  fol- 
lowing full  Committee  action  In  both  legis- 
lative bodies,  the  standards  headed  towards 
the  Floor  of  each  chamber  contain  no  stand- 
ards that  are  overly  stringent  The  bill  in  the 
House.  HR  10498.  la  expected  to  be  sched- 
uled soon  after  the  recess 

I  will  offer  an  amendment  to  the  Clean 
Air  Act  Amendments  that  I  believe  Is  far 
closer  to  the  best  Interests  of  the  American 
consumer  and  worker  It  is  a  more  reasonable 
approach  containing  antl-poUutlon  stand- 
ards which  are  environmentally  sound,  more 
energy  efficient,  more  consumer  oriented, 
more  protective  of  Jobs,  and  that  are  still 
strict  enough  to  further  the  cause  of  our  bat- 
tle against  air  pollution. 

My  Amendment  contains  the  auto  air 
emission  control  levels  recommended  by  Ad- 
ministrator Train  of  EPA  and  thus  carry  the 
strength  of  his  environmental  expertise  and 
that  of  his  agency. 
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I  Administrttivaly  Mtabiitiwd. 

Important  points  of  my  amendment,  to 
which  I  win  refer  as  the  Dingell -Train 
amendment,  include  the  fact  that  It  will 
ertend  and  set  strict  auto  standards  which 
will  be  phased  In  gradually.  This  Is  critical 
to  the  U.S.  economy,  to  the  auto  Industry 
and  notably  to  the  millions  of  Americans  who 
work  In  auto-related  businesses.  By  offer- 
ing this  amendment.  I  also  am  trying  to 
keep  us  In  the  direction  of  achieving  one 
of  our  major  economic  objectives.  That  ob- 
jective Is  to  halt  Job  dislocations  In  the 
Industry,  an  Industry  that  has  such  a  major 
Impact  on  our  economy. 

Unemployment  is  too  great  In  Michigan 
and  nationwide.  In  my  Congressional  Dis- 
trict, where  there  are  heavy  auto  manufac- 
turing concentrations  and  suppnartlng  In- 
dustries, we  have  had  more  than  our  share  of 
unemployment.  Job  dislocations,  and  non- 
productlvlty  due  to  the  1973-74-75  auto  plant 
shutdowns  are  a  result  of  the  oil  embargo 
and  lack  of  auto  sales  In  the  District  ] 
serve,  there  Is  a  14  percent  plus  unemploy- 
ment rate — double  the  national  average  In 
Detroit  proper,  unemployment  Is  20  {percent 
and  In  the  mner  city  of  Detroit.  40  percent. 
Other  than  the  fact  that  I  think  my  amend- 
ment Is  good  legislation,  the  majority  of 
other  Members  of  the  Michigan  Delegation 
and  I  have  a  rather  personal  stake  In  this  as 
we  want  to  see  Michigan   citizens  working 

This  Issue  touches  on  the  lives  and  pocket- 
books  of  all  American  citizens  The  vast  ma- 
jority drive  automobiles  and  sp>eiid  hard- 
earned  Income  on  their  auto  purchases  and 
maintenance  which  beoomps  a  niajor  life- 
time inveatmpnt  For  most  Americans  the 
auto  Is  not  a  luxury.  An  estimated  one  third 
of  all  trips  by  car  are  to  and  from  work  and 


many  other  tripe  for  purposes  of  running  a 
household 

I  am  cunipelled  to  point  out  that  the  auto 
air  {XJlUition  control  standards  contained 
in  the  House  Commer'  e  Committee  rep<:irted 
bill  of  March  9  threaten  to  rau.se  continued 
economic  problems  The  ampnclment  adopted 
by  the  committee  works  a».:atnst  the  con- 
sumer and  agaliif.t  ei.er^^'y  <  on.servation  It  Is 
not  a  logical  solution.  It  wa.<;  ofTered  by  my 
colleague.  Oongres.'sman  William  Brotlhead  of 
Michigan  and  It  is  so  ident.fled  in  the  addi- 
tional  data  released   this   morning. 

It  has  aimed  the  House  In  the  wrong  di- 
rection, a  direction  that  Is  counter  to  con- 
sumer Interests  and  economic  improvemen" 
of  the  nation  The  amendment  adopted  in 
Committee  was  just  a  compromi.'ie  for  the 
sake  of  compromise.  In  compartson  to  the 
Dlngell-Traln  proposal.  Brodhead  has  se- 
rious Implications  for  the  U.S.  economy  which 
can  endure  no  more  serious  blows.  Tlie  Brod- 
head amendment  would  create  higher  auto 
prices,  significantly  waste  gasoline.  ofTer  no 
real  added  health  or  air  quality  environ- 
mental benefits,  and  re.sult  In  higher  main- 
tenance costs  to  consumers  In  addition, 
and  I  emphasize  this.  It  would  wsiste  such 
large  amount-s  of  fuel  under  Its  tighter 
standards  that  to  meet  our  national  energy 
needs  we  would  have  to  experience  more 
damage  to  the  environment  through  added 
oil  drilling,  construction  of  pipelines,  and 
even  added  strip  mining  It  would  result  In 
wastefulness  that  would  lead  to  grt-  iter  de- 
mands of  Imported  crude  oil  at  the  OPEC 
cartel's  higher  prices 

Attached  to  this  statement  Ls  an  April  14 
Bummary  prejiared  bv  my  office  of  the  com- 
prehen.slve  interagency  analysis  entitled. 
••.Analvs!.«  nf  Some  Effects  of  Several  Speci- 
fied Alternative  Automobile  EmLwlnn  Con- 
trol Schedules."  dated  April  8.  1976.  and 
transmitted  to  me  by  Federal  Enerijy  Ad- 
ministrator FYank  Zarb  The  foniplete  anal- 
ysis al.'^o  Is  attached  It  was  prepared  by 
the  Department  of  Transportation,  the  En- 
vlronment.lI  Protection  Agency  and  the  Fed- 
eral Enertrv  .Administration  follnwlng  my 
request  to  those  afoncles  March  19  I  asked 
the  agencies  to  --ompare  the  Dlngell-Traln 
amendment  to  rertaln  other  auto  standard 
proposals  ba.«:ed  on  the  criteria  of  f\iel  con- 
sumption, con.siimer  co.sts.  and  health  bene- 
fits. 

The  Interagency  analvsls  Is  verv  compre- 
hensive It  dramatically  shows  that  the  Dln- 
gell-Traln propo.sal  Is  the  most  fuel  and 
cost  efficient  srhed\ile  of  auto  standard.";  I 
have  omltt<Ml  consideration  of  the  levels  of 
15/15.0 '3.1.  as  contained  In  the  interagen- 
cy analysis  as  these  levels  were  rejected  by 
the  full  rommltt<>e  and  probably  will  not  be 
con?ldered  by  the  full  Hfni.se  TTiere  Is  no 
meaningful  ditTerence  with  respect  to  air 
quality  Improvements  or  health  benefits  be- 
tween the  two  propo.sal8  or  between  other 
pending  proposals  contained  In  the  Inter- 
agency analysis. 

The  difference  betwe.>n  Dlngell-Traln  and 
Brodhead  standards  begin  In  1980.  at  which 
point  Brodhead  drops  to  emission  levels  of 
4  hydrocarbon.  3  4  carbon  monoxide,  and 
2.0  for  oxides  of  nitrogen,  while  Dingell- 
TYaln  drops  to  the  re.'^pectlve  emission  levels 
of  .9/9.0/2  0  Brodhead.  or  the  Committee  bill, 
results  In  a  5  percent  reduction  In  fuel  eco- 
nomv  for  model  vear  1980  cars  relative  to 
Dlngell-Traln  A  6  percent  reduction  cor- 
responds to  2  4t(  billion  gallons  of  added 
gasoline  consumption  over  the  ten-vear  life- 
time of  the  model  year  1980  auto  fleet:  thts 
amounts  to  16.000  barrels  per  d:iv 

The  additional  purchase  and  operating 
costs  of  cars  In  mcvdel  year  1980  under  Brod- 
head are  entlmate^l  at  $1.47  billion.  Differ- 
ences between  the  Dlngell-Traln  and  Brod- 
head schedulers  continue  from  model  year 
1980  through  1985.  Cumulative  fuel  con- 
sumption differences  between  the  two  stand- 
ards amount  t<->  9  27  billion  gallons  (67.000 
barrels  day)    of    gasoline,    while    total    con- 
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sumer  costs  are  $22  3  billion  more  under 
Brodhead  than  under  Dlngell-Traln.  (This 
assumes  a  waiver  to  1  0  gm/ml  on  NOx  as 
explained  In  my  staff  summary  of  the  Inter- 
agency   analysis.) 

I'he  IX)T,  EPA.  FEA  Interagency  emission 
c  Mtrol  analysis  al.so  tends  to  confirm  other 
'rent  .-^tudle.v  which  suggest  that  the  cost 
cf  niivinp  to  more  stringent  standards  than 
present  Federal  levels  (  1  .S  15.0/3.11  may 
prove  to  l>e  unjustified  on  the  basis  of  any 
ratlimal  evaluation  of  coj^tK  versus  benefits. 
Present  standards  represent  approximately 
an  83  percent  reduction  In  HC  and  CO  emis- 
sions, and  a  38  percent  reduction  In  NOx 
emissions,  relative  to  uncontrolled  autos. 
Continued  replacement  of  obsolete  hlgh-pol- 
hitlng  cars  with  low  emission  new  cars  will 
reduce  mobile  source  related  air  pollution 
well  Into  the  1980's  regardless  of  whether 
mcire  stringent  standards  are  adopted.  The 
added  air  qualltv  benefits  obtained  from 
moving  to  tougher  standards  are  minute  In 
comparison  to  tlie  fuel  and  dollar  costs  that 
would  be  required.  One  recent  study,  dated 
March  22.  1976.  performed  by  Professor  S. 
Fred  Singer,  Department  of  Environmental 
Sciences,  University  of  Virginia,  for  the  Na- 
tional Science  Foundation  concludes  that 
the  benefits  and  oosts  of  achieving  1975 
standards  are  about  etjual  and  the  cost-s  will 
exceed  benefits  (by  a.s  much  as  $13  billion) 
as  tighter  standards  are  adopted 

In  the  summary  my  office  prepared.  I  have 
pointed  out  that  the  DOT,  EPA  and  FEA 
comprehensive  analysis  a.ssv:med  that  EPA. 
the  agency  charged  with  enforcement  of  auto 
air  pollution  regulations,  would  grant  waivers 
on  the  oxides  of  nitrogen  levels  as  contained 
in  the  other  lepl.slatlve  proposai.s  on  this 
Issue.  As  we  note  In  my  summary  of  the  In- 
teragency analysis,  this,  quote,  "assumption 
Is  potentially  troublesome.  In  that  It  mini- 
mizes the  potential  fuel  and  economic  i>enal- 
ty  associated  with  dtscretlonary  standards," 
end  quote  That  Is  to  say.  the  Interagency 
study  does  not  show,  and  therefore  a  major 
point  must  l>e  made  here,  how  great  the  fuel 
losses  would  be  under  the  Brodhead  and 
W'axman  propasals  If  the  waivers  of  oxides 
of  nitrogen  are  not  granted  by  EPA. 


HC 

CO 

NOx 

House  CommittM  Bill, 

HR 

10498  (Brodhead  amend- 

mint): 

15  0 

2.0. 

WW 

15  n 

2.0. 

\m 

15,0 

2.0. 

IM 

3.4 

2.0. 

1981 

3.4 

0.4—2.0  waive- 

1982 

3.4 

0.4—2.0  waiviT. 

1983 

3.4 

0.4 — 1.5  waiver 

1984 

3.4 
3.4 

1985 

0.4  (no  waiver). 

Tou  will  note  the  waivers  on  the  Brodhead 

amendment  and  then  note  that  \ir.der  Dln- 
gell-Traln. there  are  no  waivers  In  fact,  and 
this  Ls  a  critical  advantage  of  Dlngell-Traln. 
In  model  year  1982.  we  d'j  not  set  the  NOx 
standard  but  leave  that  decl.slon  to  the  ex- 
perts in  the  field,  Mr  Train  and  hl.s  agency. 
It  Is  set  administratively  by  EP.'^  discretion. 

Also  note  that  the  .so-called  Waxman  pro- 
pos.al.  rep<irtedly  to  be  offered  by  CongreR.s- 
man  Henry  Waxman  of  California,  contains 
waivers  on  oxides  of  nitrogen  In  the  Inter- 
apency  analysis.  Waxman  Is  even  more  dev- 
a.'-tating   ou   total    fuel    and    con.sumer  costs. 

The  Dlngell-Traln  amendment  Is  a  strict 
set  of  auto  fitand.irds.  It  will  keep  the  auto 
manufacturers  sufficiently  on  notice  of  ex- 
pected performance  while  at  the  same  time 
allowing  them  the  lead  time  needed  to  meet 
the  standards  The  phased-ln  tightening  of 
the  standards  under  my  amendment  provides 
for  both  and  it  accomplishes  what  the  other 
proposals  do  not. 


[From   the  Office  of   Congressman  John  D. 

Dingell,  Aprtl  14,  1976) 
SrMMARY  OF  the  DOT/EPA/FEA  Emission 
Control  Analysis 
The  interagency  auto  emission  control 
analysis  updates  our  understanding  of  the 
energy  costs  and  air  qviallty  benefits  of  Im- 
plementing more  stringent  federal  emission 
standards.  The  repwrt  focuses  on  alternative 
emission  reduction  schedules  for  the  F>erlod 
1977-1985.  Three  schedules  In  the  report  are 
of  special  relevance  to  upcoming  floor  debate 
in  the  House  on  the  Clean  Air  Act  Amend- 
ments, H.R  10498.  Those  schedules  are:  (1) 
standards  offered  by  Congressman  William 
Brodhead  and  adopted  by  the  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce  Committee  In  the  bill  as 
reixirted.  i2)  a  set  of  less  stringent  sl-andards 
proposed  by  EPA  Administrator  Russell  Train, 
and  which  will  be  offered  by  Congressman 
John  Dingell,  and  i3)  standards  proposed  by 
Congressman  Henry  Waxman  which  are  more 
stringent  than  those  of  Mr.  Brodhead. 


Brodhead 


Waxman 


(As 

(35 

Train  (as 

proposed 

adopted 

proposed 

in  Mar.  IS 

in  H.R 

NOx 

by 

press  con- 

NOj 

10498) 

waiver 

Dingell) 

ference) 

waiver 

Year: 

1977..     1  6/15/2 1.5/15/2        1.5/15/2 

1978..    1.5/15/2 1.5A5/2           .9/9/2  

1979..    1.5/15/2 1.5/15/2           .9/9/2  

198C..    .4*3.4/2 9/9/2  .4/3.4/.4  1.5 

1981.    .43. 4/.  4         2.0  >.  9/9/2  .4/3. 4/.  4  1.5 

198?  .  _  .  4,3. 4/.  4          2.0  1.4/3.4/2  .4/3. 4,/.  4  1.0 

1983..  .4/3. 4/.  4          1.5  '.4/3.4/2  .4/3.  4,.  4  1.0 

1984..  .4/3. 4/.  4          1.5  '.4/3.4/2  .4/3.4/.4  1.0 

1985...  4a  4/.  4           (1)  1.4/3.4/2  .4^4/.  4  (-') 


•  1982  and  onward  tor  NOx  on  Dingell/Train  will  be  set 
administratively.   The  2.0   NOx  is  assumed   for   purposes   ot 

analvsis. 

'  No  waiver. 

The  Interagency  study  a.ssumes  that  the 
average  car  Is  driven  100,000  miles  and  that 
new  car  sales  will  average  10  million  units 
per  year  through  1985.  Fuel  economy  per  car 
is  projected  to  improve  with  successive  model 
years. 

K  final  a-ssumption  Is  that  "in  each  case 
In  which  a  schedule  provides  for  administra- 
tive discretion  In  establishing  the  NOx  stand- 
ard tliat  must  be  met,  this  an;i-y.'is  has  as- 
sumed that  the  least  strl.ngent  permi.ssable 
NOx  standard  would  be  established"  This 
last  assumption  Is  potentially  trouble.some. 
in  that  it  minimizes  the  potential  fuel  and 
ecoaomlc  penalty  associated  with  discretion- 
ary standards. 

For  example,  the  Brodhead  standard  pro- 
vides for  a  1981  1984  NOx  emission  of  .4  gnx' 
ml.  with  administrative  authority  to  raise  the 
standard  to  as  high  as  20  grn  ml,  if  the 
more  stringent  standard  Is  determined  to  be 
impractical  or  unacl^levable 

Question:  Should('aii  analysis  of  the  Brod- 
head standards  a.S6lime  a  NOx  standard  of 
.4  gm  ml.  2.0  gm  «il.  or  something  in  be- 
tween? The  interagency  study  uses  2.0  gm.' 
ml.  This  results  in  a  lower  fuel  and  economic 
cost  calculation  than  if  .4  had  been  assumed. 

Working  with  staff  from  the  Interagency 
study  to  evaluate  the  case  In  which  auto 
manufacturers  are  required  to  achieve  a  1.8 
gm  ml  NOx  emis.slon  under  Brodhead  from 
1981-1984.  and  under  Waxman  from  1980- 
1984.  our  re\  lew  of  the  interagency  analysis 
leads  to  the  following  conclusions; 

Fl,'EL    ECO.N'OMT     IMPACTS 

"Ihe  1977- 19S5  Brodhead  standards  las  In- 
corporated m  H  R.  10498)  would  create  addi- 
tional engine  demands  and  cause  con.sump- 
tlon  of  as  much  as  9.27  billion  g?.l!oi^.s  of 
pfvsoline  more  than  under  Dlngell'Traln 
standards  Over  a  nine  year  period,  this 
amounts  to  67,000  barrels  of  oU  per  day.  The 
Wa.xman  standards  would  result  In  14.89  bil- 


lion   gallon.";    greater    gasoline    consumption 
than  under  Dingell. 'Train. 

COMSITMKK   COST   IMPACTS 

In  addition  to  increased  operating  fuel 
costs,  more  stringent  standards  require  more 
expensive  control  equipment  and  mainte- 
nance. These  costs  are  ultimately  paid  by  the 
car  purchaser/owner.  The  Interagency  study 
concludes  that  new  car  costs,  lifetime  main- 
tenance costs,  and  lifetime  fuel  costs  at  60 
cents  per  gallon  for  gasoline,  would  total 
as  much  as  22.3  billion  more  under  the 
Brodhead  standards  than  under  Dingell 
Train.  Waxman  standards  could  cost  con- 
sumers $29  67  billion  more  than  Dingell/ 
Train.  Accounting  for  Inflation  would  In- 
crease these  added  costs  to  roughly  *30 
billion  for  Brodhead  and  |.4l  billion  for 
Waxman. 

AIB   QrALITT    BEKEFITS 

Estimates  of  air  quality  and  health  con- 
sequences of  changing  automobile  emission 
standards  In  the  Interagency  study  were  de- 
rived from  a  recent  comprehensive  report 
prepared  by  EPA  for  the  Air  Qualltv.  Noise. 
and  Health  Panel  of  the  Task  Force  on  Motor 
Vehicle  Goals  Beyond  1980.  Relative  to  mo- 
bile source  related  air  pollutants  Ir.  the 
197n's.  the  Dlngell/Traln  auto  emission 
standards  are  projected  to  reduce  hydrocar- 
bons (HC)  In  1990  by  41  percent  and  carbon 
monoxide  (CO)  by  81  percent  Nltrc^cn 
oxides  'NOJ  are  expected  to  Increase  by  17 
percent  Ambient  levels  of  hydrocarbons  and 
carbon  monoxide  are  predicted  to  be  no 
lower  under  either  the  Brodhead  or  Waxman 
standards  than  under  DlnpeH  Train  The 
Brodhead  standards  would  dampen  the  In- 
crease In  nitrogen  oxides  to  6  percent,  while 
the  Waxman  standards  would  lead  to  only 
a  4  percent  l.icrease. 

Exactly  31  ar  quality  control  regions  are 
e.vpected  to  exceed  ambient  air  quality  stand- 
ards in  1990  under  all  three  auto  emission 
standards 

For  further  detailed  reference,  see 
the  C0NGRES.S10NAL  Record,  Tuesday. 
April  27.  1976.  pages  11430  through 
11436.  for  the  study  prepared  sind  sup- 
ported by  the  Department  of  Transpor- 
tation, the  Env'ironmental  Protection 
Agencv.  and  the  Federal  Energy  Admin- 
istration dated  April  8.  1976.  and  en- 
titled "Analysis  of  Some  Effects  of  Sev- 
eral Specified  Alternative  Automobile 
EmL^.-^ion  Control  Schedules." 


LEAVE  OF  ABSENCE 

By  unanimous  consent,  leave  of  ab- 
sence was  granted  as  follo'ws  to: 

Mr.  Sarasin  'at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Rhodes),  from  1:30  p.m.  today  and  the 
balance  of  the  day.  on  account  of  oflacial 
business. 


SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
address  the  House,  following  the  legis- 
lative program  and  any  special  orders 
heretofore  entered,  was  granted  to: 

•  The  following  Members  tat  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  CONLANJ  to  revise  and  ex- 
tend their  remarks  and  include  extrane- 
ous material:) 

Mr.  Kemp,  for  1  hour,  today. 

Mr.  BiESTER,  for  5  minutes,  today 

Mr.  Miller  of  Ohio,  for  5  minutiBs.  to- 
day. 

•The  following  Members  'at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Kall'  .  to  revL<;e  and  extend 
their  remarks,  and  to  include  extrane- 
ous matter:) 


\ 
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Mr.  Annunzio,  for  5  mlnutf's,  today, 

Mr.  Gonzalez,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Burke  of  Massachu-setts,  for  10 
minutes,  today. 

Mr    O'Neiii.,  for  .S  minutes,  today. 

Mrs    Speilman,  fur  5  minutes,  today. 

Ms.  HoLTZMAN.  for  15  mlnutf-P.  today. 

Mrs.  Collins  of  lUmoLs.  for  10  min- 
utes, today 

Mr    MiNiSH,  for  5  mlnuU's,  today. 

Mr,  S-iTHiNGTON.  for  5  minutes,  today, 

Mr.   Bingham,  for   10  minutes,   today. 

Mr.  Reuss,  for  10  mlnute,«;.  today 

Mr.  Koch,  for  5  mlnut^-g.  today. 

Ms.  Abzug,  for  15  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Ford  of  Michigan,  for  5  minutes, 
today. 

Mr   Legcett.  for  10  minutes,  today. 


EXTENSION   OF  REMARKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
revise  and  extend  remarks  was  granted 
to: 

Mr.  Koch,  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks,  and  to  include  extraneous  mat- 
ter, notwithstanding  the  fact  that  it 
exceeds  two  pages  of  the  Congressional 
Record  and  Is  estimated  by  the  Public 
Printer  to  cost  $786.50. 

Mr.  Rogers  and  to  Include  extra- 
neous matter,  notwithstanding  the  fact 
that  it  exceeds  two  pages  of  the  Record 
and  is  estimated  by  the  Public  Printer  to 
cost  $787. 

Mr.  CoNLAN,  to  revise  and  extend 
and  include  extraneous  material  follow- 
ing his  remarks  today  In  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole. 

Mr  DiNCELL.  and  to  Include  extra- 
neous matter,  notwithstanding  the  fact 
that  It  exceeds  two  pages  of  the  Con- 
gressional Record  and  is  estimated  by 
the  Public  Printer  to  cost  $643.50. 

(The  following  Members  <at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  CoNLAN)  and  to  Include 
extraneous  matter:  ^ 

Mr.  Heinz, 

Mr.  Sarasin. 

Mr,  Steiger  of  Wisconsin  In  two  In- 
stances. 

Mr,  Wiggins. 

Mr.  Anderson  of  Dlinois  in  three  in- 
stances, 

Mr.  GOODLING. 

Mr.  Lent. 
Mr.  Keichom. 

Mr,  FORSYTIIE. 

Mr.  Fish, 

Mr.  Oilman. 

Mr.  Lagomarsino. 

Mr.  Moore, 

Mr,  Emery  In  two  Instances, 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
<iuest  of  Mr.  Hall)  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter  :> 

Mr.  Anderson  of  California  In  three 
Instances. 

Mr.  Gonzalez  In  three  Instances. 

.\Ir,  Howard  in  two  Instances. 

Mr.  Dent. 

Mr.  Russo. 

Mr  Baucus. 

Mr.  MURTHA. 

Mr.  Long  of  Maryland  In  10  instances. 

Mr.  Adams. 

Mr  Symington. 

Mr  FiTiiiAN  in  two  Instances. 

Mr  Carney. 

Mr.  Edgar. 


Roe  In  two  instances. 
Peiter 

MiNtTA  In  two  Instances. 
Downey  of  New  York. 
Downing  of  VlrKinia. 
Badii.lo 

DlNHELL. 

Hanmuns  in  two  Instances. 
Mr,  Wo.N  Pat 
Mrs,  Colli N,s  of  Dlinois. 
Mr.  Richmond. 

Gaydos. 

EviNs  of  Tennessee. 

Abzug. 

Teacue  in  two  instances, 

H.vmilton. 

Early  In  two  instances. 
Mr.  McDonald  of  Georgia. 
Mr,  Taylor  of  North  Carolina. 
Mr.  Young  of  Georgia. 
Mr.  Morgan 
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SENATE  BILLS  AND  JOINT  .\NT>  CON- 
CURRENT RESOLUTIONS  REI'T:RREI.) 

Bills  and  joint  and  concurrent  resolu- 
tions of  the  Senate  of  the  following  titles 
were  taken  from  the  Speaker's  table  and, 
under  Uie  rule,  referred  as  follows: 

S,  1404.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Mrs  Kyong 
Chu  Stout;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

8.  2318.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Crispin 
E.  See;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 

S.  J.  Res  49.  Joint  resolution  ;o  amend  the 
Joint  resolution  entitled  "Joint  resolution  to 
codify  and  emphasize  existing  rules  and  cus- 
toms pertaining  to  the  display  and  use  of 
the  flag  of  the  United  States  of  America;  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

S.  Con.  Res  113.  Concurrent  resolution  au- 
thorizing the  printing  of  additional  copies  of 
the  committee  print  entitled  '"Soviet  Space 
Programs.  1971-1975";  to  the  Committee  on 
House  Admlnl.-'tratUin 


ENROLLED  BILLS  SIGNED 

Mr.  HAYS  of  Ohio,  from  the  Commit- 
tee on  House  Administration,  reported 
that  that  committee  had  examined  and 
fouTid  truly  enrolled  bills  of  the  House  of 
the  following  titles,  which  were  there- 
upon signed  by  the  Speaker : 

H.R.  2776.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Candldo 
Badua. 

H  R  4038.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Jennifer 
Anne  Blum. 

H  R.  6227,  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Prank 
M.  Ru8.seU. 

H  R.  8863.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Randy  E. 
Crlsmundo. 


SENATE    ENROLLED    BILLS    SIGNED 

The  SPEAKER  armounced  his  signa- 
ture to  enrolled  bills  of  the  Senate  of 
the  following  titles: 

8.  2619.  An  act  to  provide  for  adjusting 
the  amount  of  Interest  paid  on  funds  de- 
posited with  the  Treasury  of  the  United 
States  by  the  Library  of  Congress  Trust  Fund 
Board. 

8.  2620.  An  act  to  provide  for  adjusting 
the  amount  of  interest  paid  on  funds  de- 
posited with  the  Treasury  of  the  United 
States  pursuant  to  the  Act  of  August  20,  1912 
(37  Stat.  319). 

8.  3031.  An  act  to  authorize  the  erection 
of  the  statue  of  Bernardo  de  Oalve/.  on 
public  grounds  In   the  District  of  Columbia 

8.  3107.  An  act  to  authorize  app.  :>prlatlon.s 
to  the  Nuclear  Regulatory  Comml.ssion  In 
accordance  with  section  261   of  the  Atomic 


Knergy  Act  of  1054,  as  amended,  and  section 
306  of  the  Energy  Reor>.'anlzatlon  .Act  of  1974, 
as    amended,    and    for    other    purposes. 


BILL   PRESENTED  TO  THE 
PRESIDENT 

Mr.  HAYS  of  Ohio,  from  the  Com- 
mittee on  House  Administration,  reported 
that  that  commit t^'^'  did  on  May  10.  1976. 
thLs  day  pre.sent  to  the  President,  for  his 
approval,  a  bill  of  the  House  of  the  fol- 
lowiiiK  title. 

HLR.  1H018.  An  an  to  amend  the  Rehabili- 
tation Act  of  1973  to  provide  that  the  center 
for  deaf-blind  youth.s  and  adults  established 
by  such  act  shall  be  known  as  the  Helen 
Keller  National  Center  for  Deaf-BUnd  Youths 
and  Adults. 


ADJOURNMENT 


Mr  HALL.  Mr  Speaker,  I  move  tliat 
\.l\p  Hou.se  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  accord- 
ingly I  at  5  o'clock  and  23  minuU-.s  p.m.i, 
the  House  adjourned  until  tomorrow. 
Wednesday,  May  12,  1976,  at  12  o'clock 
noon. 


EXECUTIVE    COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXIV.  executive 
communications  were  taken  trom  the 
Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  follows. 

3231.  A  letter  from  the  Director.  Office  of 
Management  and  Budget,  Etsecutlve  Office  of 
the  President,  transmitting  a  cumulative  re- 
port on  rescissions  and  deferrals  of  budget 
authority  for  fiscal   year   1976  as  of  May  1, 

1976,  pursuant  to  section  1014(e)  of  Public 
Law  93-344  (H  Doc.  No  94-491);  to  the 
Oommlttee  on  Appropriations  and  ordered  to 
be  printed. 

3232.  A  letter  from  the  General  Counsel  of 
the  Department  of  Defense,  transmitting  a 
draft  of  proposed  legislation  to  amend  sec- 
tion 2  of  the  act  of  May  6,  1974,  Public  Law 
93-274  (88  SUt.  94)  to  extend  until  June  30. 

1977,  the  authority  to  pay  variable  Incentive 
pay  to  medical  officers  under  section  313  of 
title  37,  United  States  Code;  to  the  Oommlt- 
tee on  Armed  Services. 

3233.  A  letter  from  the  General  (^oun.-^l 
of  Housing  and  Urban  Development,  tran.-- 
mlttUig  a  draft  of  proposed  legislation  to 
amend  section  103(a)  ( 1 )  of  the  Housing  and 
Community  Development  Act  of  1974  to  au- 
thorize appropriations  for  community  de- 
velopment block  grants  for  fiscal  year  1978 
to  the  Committee  on  Banking,  Currency  and 
Housing. 

3234.  A  letter  from  the  Administrator,  Law 
Enforcement  Assistance  Administration.  De- 
partment of  Justice,  transmitting  a  copy  of 
volume  1  of  the  "First  Analysl.s  and  Evalua- 
tion. Federal  Juvenile  Delinquency  Pro- 
grams." pursuant  to  section  204(bl  (.^)  of  the 
Juvenile  Justice  and  Delinquency  Prevention 
Act  of  1974;  to  the  Oommlttee  on  Education 
and  Labor. 

3235  A  letter  from  the  Executive  .'Secre- 
tary to  the  Department  of  Health,  Education 
and  Welfare,  transmlttlnt;  propased  nns: 
regulations  for  the  Career  Education  Pro 
gram  pvirsuant  to  section  431  (d)  of  the  Gen 
eral  Education  Provisions  Act;  to  the  Com 
mlttee  on  Education  and  Labor, 

3236.  A  letter  from  the  Executive  Secretary 
to  the  Department  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare,  transmitting  proposed  interim  reg- 
ulatl.m.':  for  the  Upward  B^iund  Program,  pur- 
suant to  section  4?:,l:,  of  the  Creneral  Bd- 
<icatlon  Provision.""  Act:  ta  the  Committee  on 
Education  and  Labor. 
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3:J37,  A  letter  from  the  Deputy  Assistant 
Secretary  of  the  Interior,  transmitting  a 
copy  of  a  profKjsed  contract  with  Applied 
Englneennp  Resf)urces.  Inc.  Santa  Barbara, 
Calif.,  for  a  research  project  entlUed  '  Engi- 
neering aud  Economic  Evaluation  of  New 
Mining  Concepts  for  Hurd  Rock  Bedded  De- 
posits" pursuant  to  section  lid)  of  PublUc 
Law  89  672:  to  the  Committee  on  Interior 
ri;id  Insular  Affairs, 

3238.  A  letter  from  the  Administrator. 
.Agency  for  International  Development,  De- 
partment of  State,  transmitting  a  draft  of 
proposed  legislation  to  provide  emergency  re- 
He',  rehabUltatlon,  and  humanitarian  assist- 
ance to  the  people  C  I^banon,  to  amend  the 
Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961.  and  for  other 
purpose*;  to  the  Committee  on  International 
Relations. 

3239.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Under  Sec- 
retary of  Commerce,  transmitting  a  draft  of 
proposed  legislation  to  authorize  appropria- 
tions for  the  Winter  Olympic  games,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Inter- 
state and  Foreign  Commerce 

3240.  \  letter  from  the  Administrator,  Fed- 
eral Energy  -Administration,  trarusmltting  a 
report  covering  the  quarter  ended  December 
31,  1975,  on  .private  grievances  and  redress, 
pursuant  to  section  21  (ci  of  Public  Law  93- 
275;  to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce, 

3241.  A  letter  from  the  General  Counsel  of 
Housing  and  Urban  Development,  transmit- 
ting a  draft  of  proposed  legislation  to  amend 
the  Disaster  Relief  Act  of  1974  to  provide  for 
authorization  of  appropriations  thereunder 
for  fiscal  years  after  fiscal  year  1977;  to  the 
Committee  on  Public  Works  and  Transporta- 
tion, 

Recdved    from    thk    Comptroller    General 

3242.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a  re- 
port on  the  physical  security  and  risk  man- 
agement p>ollcles  and  practices  employed  at 
Federal  data  processing  lnstallailon.'=  to  pre- 
vent losses  caused  by  bombings,  fires,  floods, 
frauds,  thefts,  embezzlements,  and  human 
errors;  to  the  Committee  on  Government 
Op)eratlonK, 

3243.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States,  transmlttlne  a  re- 
port on  the  examination  of  financial  state- 
ments of  the  Government  National  Mortgatre 
Association.  Department  of  Housing  and  Ur- 
ban Development,  for  fiscal  year  \91b.  pur- 
suant to  section  106  of  the  Government  Cor- 
poration Control  Act,  as  amended  (H.  Doc. 
No  94-4921;  jointly,  to  the  Committees  on 
Government  Operations,  and  Banking,  Cur- 
rency and  Housing  and  ordered  to  be  printed. 

3244  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a  fol- 
lowup  review  on  InipruvemenUs  needed  In 
Administrative  and  Financial  Operations  of 
the  U.S.  district  courts;  Jointly,  to  the  Com- 
mittees on  Government  Operations,  and  the 
Judlciarv. 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES  ON  PUB- 
LIC BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XIII,  reports  of 
committees  were  delivered  to  the  Clerk 
for  printing  and  reference  to  tlic  proper 
calendar,  as  follow.^: 

Mr,  HAT.S  of  Ohio:  Committee  on  Inter- 
national Relatloris  H.R.  13589.  A  bill  to  au- 
thorize appropriations  for  the  US  Informa- 
tion Agency,  and  for  other  purposes:  (Rept. 
No.  94-11161  Referred  to  the  Committee  of 
the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  FLOWERS:  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. HR  9153  A  bill  granting  the  consent 
of  Congress  to  the  New  Hampshire-Vermont 
Interstate  .Sewage  Waste  Disposal  Pacllltles 
Compact  (Rept.  No  94-1117)  Referred  to 
the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
Bute  of  the  Union 


Mr.  MOAKLEY:  Committee  on  Rules 
House  Resolution  1187.  Resolution  providing 
for  the  consideration  of  H.R.  12945.  A  bill  to 
amend  and  extend  laws  relating  to  housing 
and  community  development  (Rept.  No. 
94-1118).   Referred   to   the   House   Calendar 

Mr.  MURPHY  of  Illinois:  Committee  oii 
Rules.  House  Resolution  1 188.  Resolution  pro- 
viding for  the  consideration  of  H.R.  12972.  A 
bill  to  authorize  a  local  public  works  capital 
development  and  Investment  program  (Rept. 
No  94-11191 .  Referred  to  the  House  Calendar. 

Mr.  MATSUN.AGA:  Committee  on  Rules 
House  Resolution  1189.  Resolution  providing 
for  the  consideration  of  H.R.  13179.  A  bill 
to  authorize  appropriations  for  the  Depart- 
ment of  ."^tate.  and  for  other  purposes  iRept 
No.  94  1120).  Referred  to  the  House  Calen- 
dar. 

Mr.  REUSS:  Committee  of  Conference 
Conference  report  on  H.R.  9721  (Rept.  No. 
94   1121  i .  Ordered  to  be  printed. 

Mr.  STAGGERS:  Committee  on  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce.  H.R.  12961.  A  bUl  to 
amend  the  Social  Security  Act  to  repeal  the 
requirement  that  a  State's  plan  for  medical 
a&sLstance  under  title  XIX  of  such  act  in- 
clude a  provision  giving  consent  of  the  State 
to  certain  suits  brought  with  respect  to  pay- 
ment for  Inpatient  hospital  services  (Rept. 
No.  94-1122).  Referred  to  the  Committee  ol 
the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 


PUBLIC   BILLS   AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  5  of  rule  X  and  clause  4 
of  rule  XXII.  public  bills  and  resolutions 
were  introdu;ed  and  severally  referred 
as  follows ; 

By  Mr.  MORGAN  ( for  himself,  Mr.  Fas- 
cell,    Mr     PHASER,    Mr.    RosE^^^HAL 
Mr.    Hamilton,    Mr.     Blngkam,    Mr 
SoLARZ,  Ms.  Meyner,  Mr    Stttdds,  Mr 
BuchTnan.  Mr.  Whalen,  Mr  Biester 
and  Mr.  Winn  i  : 
H.R.    13680.   A   bill    to  amend   the   Foreign 
Assistance  Act  of  1961  and  the  Foreign  Mili- 
tary Sales  Act,  and  for  other  purpose^,,  to  the 
Committee  on  International  Relations. 
By  Ms    ABZUG   (by  request)  : 
H  R.  13681    A  bin  to  amend  the  Privacy  Act 
of   1974;    to  the   Committee  on   Government 
Operations. 

H  R  13682  A  bill  to  amend  the  Privacy  Act 
of  1974;  to  the  Committee  on  Government 
Operations. 

By  Mr  AI.LEN : 
H.R  13683  A  bill  to  establish  a  Department 
of  Health,  a  Department  of  Education,  and  a 
Department  of  Welfare,  and  to  direct  the 
FYesldent  to  prepare  a  reorganization  plan 
providing  for  the  transfer  to  such  Depart- 
ments of  all  functions  of  the  Department  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Government  Operations. 

By  Mr.  BIESTER  (for  himself  and  Mr 
Oilman  )  : 
HR    13684,  A  bill  to  supplement  the  au- 
thority of  the  President,  through  the  Council 
on  International  Economic  PoMcy,  to  collect 
regular   and   periodic  Information  on  Inter- 
nationa! Inve.-^tment,  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  International  Relations 
By  Mr.  DENT   (for  himself.  Mr.  Per- 
kins, Mr.  BiAGCi,  Ms,  Chisholm,  Mr 
DoMiNicK   V.   Dakiels.   Mr.    Erlen- 
BORN,    .Mr     Hall,    Mr.    Lehman.    Mr 
Ql-ie.  Mr    Sarasin    and  Mr    Thomp- 
so.v )  : 
HR    13685.   A   bill   to  provide  for  pension 
reform  for  State  and  local  public  service  em- 
plovees:  to  the  Committee  on  Education  and 
Labor. 

By  Mr.  DODD  (for  himself.  Mr.  Tson- 
GAS.    Mr.    Mank,    Mr    Flowers,    Mr. 
Mazzoli.  and  Mr,  Rees  i  : 
H.R   13686   h  bill  to  amend  title  18,  United 
States  Code,  and  title  23,  District  of  Colum- 
bia Code,  to  grant  to  courts  power  to  deny 


pretrial  release  to  persons  charged  with  the 
commission  of  certain  crimes  of  violence; 
jointly  to  the  Committees  on  the  Judiciary, 
and  the  District  of  Columbia 

By  Mr.  EVINS  of  Tennessee  and  Mr 

CoNTE  (by  request)  ■ 
H.R  13687.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  provide  Income  tax 
simplification,  reform,  and  relief  for  small 
business;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  FISHER  (for  himself,  Mr  Con- 

ABLE.    Mr,    Ford    of   Tennessee,    Mr. 

Green.    Mr.    Jacobs.    Mr     Jones    of 

Oklahoma,  Mr.  KrrcHcrM,  Ms   Keys. 

Mr,    MtKVA,    Mr     Pickle,    and    Mr. 

Stark) : 
H.R.   13688.  A  bill   to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue   Code  of   1954   with   respect   to   m- 
fiuenclng  legislation  by  public  charities,   to 
the  Committee  on  Wa%-s  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  PTTHIAn': 
H  R.   13689.  A  bUl  to  deauthorlze  the  La- 
fayette  Dam  and   Reservoir.   Wabash   River. 
Ind.;  to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works  and 
Transportation 

By  Mr.  FREN^ZEL: 
H.R.  13690.  A  bill  relating  to  the  Income 
tax  treatment  of  charitable  contributions  of 
inventory  and  certain  other  ordinary  Income 
property;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  GUDE: 
H.R.  13691.  A  bUl  to  amend  title  6,  United 
States  Code,  to  provide  that  Federal  em- 
ployees who  are  required  to  remain  at  work 
when  other  Federal  employees  are  dismissed 
because  of  emergency  ot  adverse  weather 
conditions  shall  be  entitled  to  overtime  rates 
of  pay;  to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and 
ClvU  Service. 

By  Mr.  HAMMERSCHMIDT : 
HJl  13692.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Forest  and 
Rangeland  Renewable  Resoxircee  Planning 
Act  of  1974  (88  Stat.  4761  and  the  act  of 
June  4,  1897  (30  Stat.  35  i  ;  to  the  Committee 
on  Agriculture. 

H.R  13693.  A  bill  to  reaffirm  the  Intent  of 
Congress  with  respect  to  the  structure  of 
the  common  carrier  telecommunlcatlona  In- 
dustry rendering  servlcee  In  Interstate  and 
foreign  commerce;  to  grant  additional  au- 
thority to  the  Federal  Communications  Com- 
mission to  authorize  mergers  of  carriers  when 
deemed  to  be  In  the  public  interest;  to  re- 
aflirm  the  authority  of  the  States  to  regu- 
late terminal  and  station  equipment  used 
for  telephone  exchange  service,  to  require 
the  Federal  Communications  Ccanmlasion  to 
make  certain  findings  In  connection  with 
Commission  actions  authorizing  q^eclalized 
carriers;  and  for  other  purposes:  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 
HR.  13694.  A  bill  to  amend  title  X\Tn  of 
the  Social  Security  Act  to  authorize  payment 
under  the  supplementary  medical  Lnsurance 
program  for  optometrlc  and  medical  vision 
care;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Meana 
H.R.  13695.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  allow  corporations 
a  credit  for  10  percent  of  the  social  security 
taxes  paid  with  resp>ect  to  not  more  than  10 
employees;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

H.R.  13696.  A  bill  to  amend  section  142  of 
title  13  and  section  411  (ai  of  title  7,  United 
States  Code,  to  prevent  a  change  In  the  defi- 
nition of  a  farm  prior  to  June  30.  1976.  tc  re- 
lieve the  Secretary  of  Commerce  of  the  re- 
sponsibility for  taking  censuses  of  agricul- 
ture even-  fifth  year,  and  require  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture  to  collect  comparable 
information  using  sampling  methods;  jointly 
to  the  Committees  on  Poet  Office  and  Civil 
Service,  and  Agriculture. 

By   Mr.   JOHNSON  of   California    (for 

himself.      Mr.      Bowen,      and      Mr. 

RiEGLE)  : 

H.R  13697.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Forest  and 
Rangeland  Renewable  Resources  Planning 
Act  of  1974    (88  Stat.  476)    and  the  act  Of 
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June  4,  1897  (30  Stat.  36);  to  the  Committee 
on  Agriculture 

By  Mr    JONES  of  North  Carolina   (for 

hlniself.    Mr.    Poaok.    Mr     Bebc.land, 

Mr    Jones  ut  Tennes-se*.  Mr    Bun  k- 

INRIOGE,    Mr.    Wamplxr,    Mr     Crane. 

and  Mr  Meh  heki  : 
H  R.  13698  A  bill  to  amend  the  Food  Stamp 
Act  of  1964  to  Insure  a  proper  level  of  ai - 
countabliity  on  the  part  of  food  stamp 
vendors;  to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture. 
By  Mr.  KEMP: 
H.R.  KlOuy  A  biU  to  provide  for  the  elimi- 
nation of  inactive  and  overlapping  Federal 
programs,  to  require  authorizations  of  new 
budget  authority  for  Government  programs 
and  activities  at  least  every  4  years,  to  estab- 
lish a  pr(x:ed<ire  for  zero-base  review  and 
evaluation  of  Oovernment  programs  and 
activities  every  4  years,  to  require  a  consoli- 
dated financial  statement  for  each  flacal  year 
based  on  accrual  accounting  practices,  to  re- 
quire dlsilosure  of  the  projected  costs  and 
savings  of  actions  proposed  through  bills  and 
Joint  resolutions  of  the  Congress,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Rules 
By    Mr.    McEWEN    (for    himself.    Mr. 

Jeffords,  Mr   Downey  of  New  York. 

Mr.    MuRi'HY     of     New     York.     Mr. 

Charles  Wilson  of  Texas,  and  Mr. 

BR£AUX) 

H.R.  13700.  A  bin  authorizing  appropria- 
tions for  the  1980  Olympic  winter  games  at 
Lake  Placid.  NY.,  to  the  Committee  on  Inter- 
state and  Foreign  Commerce. 

By  Mr    MYEUta  of  Pennsylvania   (for 
hlni-self  and  Mr.  Simon)  : 
H.R.    13701.    A    bill    to    authorize    a    local 
public  works  capital  development  and  Invest- 
ment program;   to  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works   and   Transportation. 
By  Mr  NATCHKR: 
H.R.  13702.  A  bill  to  reorgeinlze  the  execu- 
tive branch  of  the  Federal  Oovernment  to 
eliminate  excessive,  duplicative,  inflationary, 
anticompetitive  and  unnecessary  regulation; 
Jointly   to   the   Commltteee   on   Government 
Operations,  and  Rules. 

By  Mr.  PATTISON  of  New  York  (for 
himself  and  Mr.  Fish)  : 
H  R.  13703  A  bin  to  amend  title  28,  United 
States  Code,  to  provide  that  Columbia. 
Greene,  and  Ulster  Counties,  N  Y  .  shall  be 
Included  in  the  Northern  Judicial  Ulstrlct  of 
New  York:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr.  PICKLE  (for  himself,  Mr.  Davis. 
Mr     McCoLUSTER,    Mr.    J.    Wn-UAM 
Stanton.    Ms     Kets,    Mr.    Jennxttx. 
Mr.  Mikv.^,  Mr  Baijius.  Mr  H,\MMT!nt- 
scHMiDT.  Mr    Shriveh,  Mr.  Hctbbard, 
Mr.   RoYBAL.  Mr.   Bedei.l.   Mr.   Long 
of  Louisiana.   Mr.   Pattison  of  New 
York,  Mr.  English,  Mr.  Mitrpht  of 
New   York,   Mr    Brodhead.   and  Mr. 
Slack)  : 
HJl    13704.  A  bUl  to  amend  part  B  of  title 
XT   of   the  Social  Security  Act  to  a.-iSTire  ap- 
propriate   participation    by    optometrtsts    In 
the  p«'er  review  and  related  activities  author- 
ized  undtT  such  part;    Jointly   to  the  Com- 
mittees on  Ways  and  Means,  and  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  POAGE  i  f or  himself,  Mr.  Jones 
of  North  Carolina,  Mr.  Mathis.  Mr. 
English,   Mr.   F^ndlet.   Mr.   Symms. 
Mr.  Johnson  of  Colorado.  Mr.  Madi- 
CAN.  Mr.  Kelly,  Mr.  Moore  and  Mr. 
Orassliy  )  : 
H  R.  13705.  A  bill  to  reform  the  food  stamp 
program  by  strengthening  various  provisions 
related  to  eligibility  and  benefits,  improving 
the  nutritional  focus  of  the  program.  Increas- 
ing the  financial  participation  of  State  and 
local  agencies  In  the  provision  of  food  stamp 
benefits,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Agriculture. 

By  Mr.  RODINO   (by  request >  : 
H.R.  13706.  A  bin  to  amend  chapter  313  of 
title   18  of   the  United  States  Code;    to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


HJl.  13707  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Judicial 
Conference  of  the  United  States  tti  fix  fees 
and  costs  In  the  US  district  courts  and  for 
other  purposes.  t<'  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary 

H.R.  13708.  A  bill  to  amend  chapter  42  of 
title  28.  United  States  Code  relating  to  the 
establishment  of  a  Federal  Judicial  Center; 
to    the   Committee   on    the   Judiciary. 

Hii.  13709  A  bUI  to  amend  title  18,  United 
States  Code,  to  Implement  the  Convention 
to  Prevent  and  Punish  the  Acts  of  Terrorism 
Taking  the  Form  of  Crimes  Against  Persona 
and  Related  Extortion  that  are  of  Interna- 
tional Significance  and  the  Convention  on 
the  Prevention  and  Punishment  cf  Crimes 
Against  InternatlonaUy  Protected  Persons. 
Including  Diplomatic  Agents,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 
H.R.  13710.  A  bin  to  amend  chapter  2.  title 
18.  United  States  Code,  and  sections  101  and 
902  of  the  Federal  Aviation  Act  of  1958,  to 
Implement  the  Convention  for  the  Suppres- 
sion of  Unlawful  Acts  Against  the  Safety  of 
Civil  Aviation  and  for  other  purposes: 
Jointly,  to  the  Committees  on  the  Judiciary, 
and  Public  Works  and  Transportation. 

By  Mr.  ROGERS  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Preyer)  : 
H  R.  13711.  A  bill  to  revise  and  extend  the 
Horse  Protection  Act  of  1970;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  ROGERS  (for  himself,  and  Mr. 
Bob  Wilson)  : 
H  R  13712.  A  bin  to  amend  section  4171  of 
the  Revised  Statutes  to  allow  the  endorse- 
ment on  certificates  of  registry  of  aliernate 
masters;  to  the  Committee  on  Merchant 
Marine  and  Fisheries. 

By  Mr  TAYLOR  of  North  Carolina  (for 
himself,  Mr.  Sebeliub.  Mr.  Bauman, 
Mr.    Bingham.    Mr.    Eckhardt,    Mr. 
Howe.  Mr  Johnson  of  Colorado,  Mr. 
Kazen.  Mr.  Lagomarsino,  Mr   Meeds, 
Mr.  Won  Pat,  Mr   Clay,  Mr    Cleve- 
land. Mr    Cochran,  Mr    Dow.ney  of 
New   York.   Mr.    Pindley.   Mr    Lott, 
Mr.  McKat.  Mr   Mills.  Mr   Pike.  Mr. 
QtJiLLEN,   Mr.   SiKEs,   Mrs.   Si'LLIvan. 
Mr       Whitk.      and      Mr.      Hammer- 
schmidt)  : 
H  R   13713.  A  bin  to  provide  for  Increases  In 
appropriation  ceilings  and  boundary  changes 
In  certain  units  of  the  national  park  system. 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  AlTalra. 

By  Mr.  TAYLOR  of  North  Carolina  (for 
himself  and  Mr.  Seiberlino)  • 
H.R.  13714  A  bin  to  amend  the  act  ap- 
proved January  8,  1971,  establishing  the 
Chesapeake  and  Ohio  Canal  National  His- 
torical Park,  to  provide  that  a  segment  of  the 
Chesapeake  and  Ohio  Canal  shall  be  desig- 
nated In  honor  of  the  memory  of  Justice  Wil- 
liam O.  Douglas,  and  for  other  purposes;  to 
the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Af- 
fairs. 

By  Mr  TEAGUE: 
H.R.  13716.  A  bill  to  provide  additional  as- 
sistance to  the  Energy  Research  and  Develop- 
ment Administration  for  the  advancement  of 
nonnuclear  energy  research,  development, 
and  demonstration;  to  the  Committee  on 
Science  and  Technology. 

By    Mr.    TSONGAS    (for   himself,    Mr. 
DoDD,  Mr.  Mazzoli,  Mr.  Pattison  of 
New  York,  and  Mr.  Russo)  : 
HJl.  13716.  A  bill  to  amend  title  18.  United 
States  Code,  so  us  to  establish  certain  guide- 
lines for  sentencing,  establish  a  U  S    Com- 
mission on  Sentencing,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  WALSH  (for  himself,  Mr.  Koch. 
Mr    Lent,  Mr.  Addabbo,  and  Mr.  8o- 
larz) : 
H.R.   13717.  A  bin  to  provide  a  deduction 
for  Income  tax  purposes.  In  the  case  of  a  dis- 
abled Individual,  for  expenses  for  transpor- 
tation to  and  from  work;  and  to  pr  'Vlde  an 
additional   exemption   for   Income   tax   pur- 


poses for   a  taxpayer  or  spouse  who  Is  dis- 
abled, to  the  C-ommlttee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr   WON  PAT  (for  himself,  and  Mr. 
Pnn.Lif  BtRTON)  : 
H.R.  13718    A  bill  to  authorize  a  program 
of  loans  and   grants  to  the   Oovernment  of 
Ouam  for  capital  improvements  and  for  other 
purposes,   t"  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs 

By  Mrs  BOGGS: 
H.    Con     Hes     629     Concurrent   resolution 
providing  for  the  printing  of  a  document  en- 
titled •The  Working  Congress",  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  House  Administration. 

By  .Mr  HAMMER.SCHMIDT: 
H.  Con.  Res.  630  Concurrent  resolution 
relating  to  the  authority  of  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission  to  prescribe  rules  preempting 
State  and  local  laws;  to  the  Committee  on 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  KOCH  (for  himself,  Mrs.  Burke 
of    California.   Mr.   Heinz,   and   Mr. 
McHugh)  : 
H    Con.    Res.    631.   Concurrent    resolution 
expressing   the   request  of  the  US  Oovern- 
ment that  the  Government  of  the  Union  of 
Soviet  Socialist  Republics  provide  Valentyn 
Moroz  with   the   opportunity   to   accept   the 
Invitation  of  Harvard  University,  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  International  Relations 
By  Mr  RANGEL 
H.    Con.    Res    632.   Concurrent   resolution 
creating  a  Select  Committee  to  Study  Ways 
of  Increasing  Art  Works  Depleting  Contribu- 
tions of  Black  Americans;  to  tlie  Committee 
on  Rules 

By  Mr  SISK  (for  himself.  Mr.  O'Neux, 

Mr.  Price.  Mr   Rhodes.  Mr.  Horton, 

and  Mr.  Long  of  Louisiana)  : 

H.  Res    1186    Resolution  creating  a  Select 

Committee    on    ProfesUonal   Sports;    to   the 

Committee  on  Rules. 


AMENDMENTS 


Under  clause  6  of  rule  XXIII.  pro- 
posed amendments  were  .'submitted  as 
follows: 

HJl.   13360 

By  Ms  ABZUG: 

Page  2.  line  13.  sUlke  out  "$6.253, 304.00O' 
and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof  ••$4.013. 198.000". 

Page  16.  line  11.  strike  out  •■$3 .37 1,676, 000" 
and  Insert  in  lieu  thereof  •■J2,294,570.000'. 

Page  18.  strike  out  line  18  and  all  that 
foUows  through   page    19,  Une    14. 

And  redesignate  the  following  paragraphs 
accordingly. 

Page  20,  beginning  on  line  13.  strike  out 
"$74,610,000"  and  insert  In  lieu  thereof 
"$54,110,000". 

Page  20.  line  17,  strike  out  "$276,368,000" 
and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof  "»2a3,'2t>8,000'^. 
By  Mr    A1.EXANDER: 

Page  26,  line   14,  strike  out  ••$289,370,000" 
and  insert  in  lien  thereof  "$289,4V0.OO0",  and 
on  Une  15,  strike  out  ■  JI  ,250,0O0^^  and  Insert 
in  lieu  thereof  "$1,350.00(J." 
By   Mr.   DODD: 

On  page  30,  between  lines  22  and  23,  Insert 
a  new  section  to  read  as  follows: 

••Sec.  309.  (a)  Each  officer  or  employee  of 
the  Energy  Research  and  Development  Ad- 
ministration who — 

"  ( 1 )  performs  any  function  or  duty  under 
this  act  or  any  other  act  amended  by  this 
act:  and 

•'(2)  has  any  known  financial  Interest — 

"(A)  In  any  ptr«ion  engaged  In  the  busi- 
ness, other  thEin  at  the  retail  level,  of  de- 
veloping, producing,  refining,  transporting 
by  pipeline,  or  converting  Into  .synthetic  fuel 
minerals,  wastes,  or  renewable  resources,  or 
In  the  generation  of  energy  from  such  min- 
erals, wastes,  or  renewable  resources,  or  in 
conductlnc  research,  development,  and 
demonstratli  n  with  financial  assistance 
under  this  Act  or  any  other  Act  amended 
by  this  Act,  or 
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■■(B)     In    property    from    which    minerals 
are  commercially   produced, 
shall,    beginning   of    February    1,    1977,    an- 
nually  file  with   the  Administrator   a  writ- 
ten statement  concerning  all  such  interests 
held  by  such  officer  or  employee  during  the 
preceding    calendar    year.    Such    statements 
shall   be  available  to  the  public. 
lb)    The  Administrator  shall— 
(1 1    act  wlthiL  ninety  days  after  the  date 
of  enactment  of  this  section — 

lA)  to  define  the  term  known  financial 
;:.'.erest  lor  pu.'-puses  of  paragraph  (2)  of 
hubsectiou  (aj   ol  this  section,  and 

(B)  to  establLsh  the  methods  by  which 
the  requirement  to  file  written  statemente 
specified  in  subsection  (aj  of  this  section  will 
be  monitored  and  enforced,  including  appro- 
priate provision.s  for  the  filing  by  such  ofl5- 
cers  and  employees  of  such  statements  and 
the  review  by  the  Administrator  of  such 
Etatements;  and 

"(2)  report  to  the  Congress  on  June  1  of 
each  calendar  year  with  respect  to  such  dis- 
closures and  the  actions  taken  In  regard 
thereto  during   the  preceding  calendar  year 

••(C)  In  the  rules  prescribed  In  subsection 
(b)  of  this  section,  the  Administrator  may 
identify  specific  positions  within  the  Admin- 
istration which  are  of  a  nonpollcymaklng  na- 
ture and  provide  that  officers  or  employees 
occupying  such  positions  shall  be  exempt 
from  the  requirements  of  this  section. 

••(d)  Any  officer  or  employee  who  Is  subject 
to.  and  knowingly  violates,  this  section,  shall 
be  fined  not  more  than  $2,500  or  Imprisoned 
not  more  than  one  year,  or  both  • 

By  Mr.  MYERS  of  Pennsylvania 

On  page  32,  after  line  8,  Insert  the  follow- 
ing 

■Sec.  405.  Pursuant  to  18  U.SC.  208,  and 
the  regulations  of  the  Administrator,  any 
employee  of  the  Administrator  in  a  policy 
making  i>ositlon  who  participates  p>ersonany 
and  substantially  through  decision,  approval, 
disapproval,  recommendation,  the  rendering 
of  advice.  Investigation,  or  otherwise.  In  a 
proceedlnp.  application,  request  for  ruUnp. 
or  other  determination,  contmct.  claim,  con- 
troversy, or  other  parilctilar  matter  In  which 
he,  or  other  members  of  his  household,  have 
a  financial  Interest,  shall  dlsclo.se  such  Inter- 
est to  the  Administrator  and  the  vendor  or 
applicant,  upon  request." 
By  Mr.  STARK 

Page  32,  Immediately  after  line  6,  Insert 
the  following : 

••Sec.  405.  The  Adnamlstrator  shall  not  use 
any  funds  approM«>a^ursuant  to  this  Act 
under  any  contrs^W-^roct  on  or  after  Octo- 
ber 1,  1977  for  rer^arch.  .service.";,  or  materia! 
conducted  or  supplied  by  the  Lawrence  Llv- 
ermore  Laboratory  for  the  Energy  Research 
and  Development  Admlnl.stratlon  unles.-;  that 
contract  spyeclfically  provides  that  the  em- 
ployees of  the  Lawrence  Llvermore  Labora- 
tory will  be  guaranteed  the  same  rights  as  are 
guaranteed  In  Section  7  of  the  National  La- 
bor Relations  Act  to  employees  defined  In 
section  2(3)  of  the  National  Labor  Relations 
Act." 


PArrU.M,  DESCRIPTIONS   OF  BILLS 
•AND  RESOLUTIONS  INTRODUCED 

Prepared  by  the  Conpressional  Re- 
search Senice  pursuant  to  clause  5fd» 
of  Hoase  rule  X.  Previous  listing  ap- 
peared in  the  Concre.ssional  Record  of 
May  10.  1976.  page  13160: 

HOUSE  BILLS 

H.R.  13300.  April  27,  1976.  Ways  and  Means 
Amends  the  Social  Security  Act  to  authorize 
payment  under  the  Medicare  program  for 
specified  services  performed  by  chiropractors. 
Including  x-ray,  and  physical  examination, 
and  related  routine  laboratory  tests. 

HR  13301  April  27,  1976.  Interior  and  In- 
sular Affairs.  Authorizes  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  to  acquire  certain  lands  to  establish 


the  Frederick  Law  Olmstead  Home  and  Office 
In  Massachusetts  as  a  national  historic  site. 

H.R.  13302.  April  27,  1976.  Veterans'  Affairs. 
Revises  ellglbUlty  requirements  for  veterans' 
dependency  and  Indemnity  (X>inpenBatlon. 

H  R.  13303.  April  27,  1976.  Interior  and  In- 
sular Affairs.  Designates  a  segment  of  the 
Obed  River,  segments  of  two  of  its  tributaries, 
and  a  segment  of  the  Emory  River,  Tennessee, 
as  a  component  of  the  National  Wild  and 
Scenic  Rivers  System. 

Designates  another  segment  of  the  Emory 
River.  Tennessee,  as  a  potential  addition  to 
the  National  Wild  and  Scenic  Rivers  System. 

HR.  13304.  April  27,  1976.  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce  Reaffirms  the  Intent  ol 
Congress  with  respect  to  the  structure  of  the 
common  carrier  telecommunications  Industry 
rendering  services  In  Interstate  and  foreign 
commerce.  Grants  additional  authority  to 
the  Federal  Communications  Commission  to 
authorize  mergers  of  carriers  when  deemed 
to  be  in  the  public  interest.  Reaffirms  the 
authority  of  the  States  to  regulate  terminal 
and  station  equipment  used  for  telephone 
exchange  service.  Requires  the  Federal  Com- 
munications Commission  to  make  specified 
findings  in  connection  with  Commission  ac- 
tions authorizing  specialized  carriers. 

H.R.  13305.  AprU  27,  1976.  Rules.  Requires 
review  of  Federal  programs  to  determine  if 
they  warrant  co  .tlnuatlon.  Requires  the 
President  to  conduct  such  review  of  the  pro- 
grams covered  by  the  annual  budget.  Re- 
quires Congress  to  make  such  review  every 
four  years. 

H  R  13306.  AprU  27,  1976.  Ways  and  Means. 
Amends  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  to  allow 
a  deduction  to  Individuals,  who  rent  their 
principal  residences,  for  a  portion  of  the  real 
property  taxes  paid  or  accrued  by  their 
landlord. 

H.R.  13307.  April  27,  1976.  Ways  and 
Means  Authorizes  every  Individual  whose 
Income  tax  liability,  under  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code,  is  $1  or  more  to  designate 
that  $1  shall  be  used  to  reduce  the  public 
debt  of  The  United  States. 

K  R.  13308.  April  27.  1976.  FMblic  Works 
and  Transport/ation.  Amends  the  Federal 
Aviation  Act  of  1958  to  extend  the  author- 
ity of  the  Secretary  of  Transportation  to 
provide   war  risk   insurance  for  air  carriers 

H.R.  13309  April  27,  1976.  Ways  and 
Means  Amends  the  Tariff  Schedules  of  the 
United  States  to  repeal  the  duty  Imposed  on 
articles  a.ssembled  abroad  with  components 
produced  in  the  United  States. 

H  R.  13310.  April  27.  1976.  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce  Reaffirms  the  intent  of 
Congress  with  respect  to  the  siructure  of 
the  oommon  carriers  telecommunlcatlon.s 
Industry  rendering  services  in  Interstate  and 
foreign  commerce.  Grants  additional  author- 
ity io  the  Federal  Communications  Commis- 
sion to  authorize  mergers  of  earners  when 
deemed  to  be  in  the  public  interest.  Re- 
affirms the  authority  of  the  States  to  regu- 
late terminal  and  station  equipment  used 
for  telephone  exchange  service.  Requires  the 
Federal  Communications  Commission  t^i 
make  specified  findings  in  connection  with 
CommLsslon  actions  anthorizine  specialized 
carriers. 

H.R.  13311.  April  27.  1976  Ways  and 
Mean.-.  Amends  the  Interna!  Revenue  Code 
to  allow  an  Individual  to  take  a  tax  deduc- 
tion for  the  amount  of  the  ordinary  and 
necessary  e.xpenses  paid  or  incurred  by  the 
individual  during  the  taxable  yerir  for  trans- 
portation between  the  individuals  residence 
and  his  principal  place  of  emplovment 

H.R.  13312  April  27.  1976  Ways  and 
Means  Amends  the  Old-A^e.  Survivors,  and 
Disability  Insurance  program  of  the  Social 
Security  Act  to  provide  for  the  pa\ment  of 
reduced  old-age  insurance  benefits  to  v^•omen 
at  age  55,  and  to  provide  for  the  payment 
of  full  wife's  or  widows  benefits  at  such 
age 

HJl.    13313.    April    27.    1976.  Ways    and 


Means.  Amends  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
to  aUow  a  limited  tax  credit  for  qualified 
investments  by  the  taxpayer  to  development 
property  In  eoonomlcally  depressed  regions 
certified  by  the  Secretary  of  Commerce 

H.R.  13314.  April  27'  1976  Agriculture 
Amends  the  Forest  and  Rangeland  Renew- 
able Resources  Planning  Act  of  1974  to  di- 
rect the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  Inctude 
In  the  Renewable  Resource  Program,  na- 
tional program  recommendations  which 
take  Into  account  specified  policy  objectives 

Requires  the  Secretary  to  provide  for  pub- 
lic participation  in  the  formulation  and  re- 
view of  proposed  land  management  plans 
and  to  promulgate  regulations  for  their  de- 
velopment and  revision 

Revises  provisions  relating  to  the  sale  of 
timber  found  on  National  Forest  Service 
lands, 

HB..  13315.  April  27,  1976.  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce  Reaffirms  the  Intent  of 
Congress  with  respect  to  the  structure  of  the 
common  carrier  telecommunications  indus- 
try rendering  service.s  in  interstate  and  for- 
eign commerce.  Grants  additional  autiionty 
to  the  Federal  Communications  Commission 
to  authorize  mergers  of  ciarrlers  when  deemed 
to  be  in  the  public  Interest.  Reaffirms  the  au- 
thority of  the  States  to  regtilate  terminal  and 
station  equipment  used  for  telephone  ex- 
change service  Requires  the  Federal  Com- 
munications Commission  to  make  spiectfied 
findings  In  connection  with  Commission  ac- 
tions authorizing  sp>eclalized  carriers 

H.R.  13316.  April  27,  1976.  Judiciary.  Re- 
places Federal  criminal  statutory  provisions 
penalizing  "rape"  and  "carnal  knowledge  of 
females  under  16^"  with  provisions  penalizing 
•'sexual  assatilt.''  Designates  guilty  of  sexual 
assault  any  person  who  knowingly  engages  In 
sexual  contact  or  penetration  of  another  per- 
son without  such  person^s  consent. 

HR.  33317.  AprU  27,  1976.  Judiciary.  Re- 
places Federal  criminal  statutory  provisions 
penalizing  "rape"  and  '■carnal  knowledge  of 
females  under  16"  with  provisions  penaUzlng 
"sexual  assault  "  Designates  guilty  of  sexual 
assult  any  jjerson  who  knowingly  engages  in 
sexual  contacrt  or  penetration  of  another  per- 
son ■without  such  person's  consent. 

H_R  13318.  AprU  27,  1976.  Judiciary. 
Amends  the  Omnibus  Crime  Control  and  Safe 
Streets  Act  of  1968  to  emphasize  crime  pre- 
vention as  a  major  purpose  of  Title  I  of  such 
Act.  Requires  that  States  applying  for  Fed- 
eral crime  prevention,  law  enforcement,  and 
criminal  Justice  grants  under  such  Act  In- 
clude In  their  required  (ximprehenslve  plans 
a  program  for  the  prevention  of  crime  against 
the  elderly. 

H.R.  13319.  April  27,  1976.  Agriculture. 
Establishes  vrtthln  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture a  Bureau  of  Agrlculttiral  Statistics 
to  obtain  Inform.atlon  regarding  the  prices 
of  food  paid  to  producers  and  processors  and 
the  prices  of  food  at  the  wholesale  and  re- 
tall  level.  Directs  such  Bureau  to  make  rec- 
ommendations for  legislation  to  provide  for 
lower  retail  prices  of  food  when  the  price 
paid  to  the  producer  for  the  agricultural 
commodity  from  which  the  food  Is  made  Is 
decreasing  or  remaining  constant,  ana  the 
retail  price  Is  Increa-slng. 

HR.  13320.  April  27,  1976.  Education  and 
Labor  Directs  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
and  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  extend 
the  Youth  Conservation  Corps  program  to 
provide  year-round  employment  for  young 
adults  between  the  ages  of  19  and  24. 

H.R  13321  April  27,  1976.  Ways  and  Means 
.'Vmends  the  Aid  to  Families  with  Dependent 
Children  program  of  the  Social  Security  Act: 
(It  to  lower  to  16  the  age  at  which  Indl- 
vidua'.s  may  participate  In  community  work 
and  training  programs:  12)  to  provide  for 
the  payment  of  transportation  costs  and 
work -related  expanses  to  trainees:  (3)  to 
establish  a  criminal  penalty  for  fraud  related 
to  the  Aid  to  Families  with  Dependent  ChU- 
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dren  program,  (4)  to  authorize  1jfc^P|(pmJ 
payment  of  a  portion  of  the  coe*  of  lnv««tl- 
gatlug  and  prosecuting  fraud:  (6)  to  pro- 
hibit the  payment  of  b«neUU  to  Illegal  aliens, 
and  1 6)  U)  authorize  the  deposit  of  bene- 
fits directly  In  a  recipient's  bank. 

HR  1332:i  April  27.  1976-  Education  and 
Labor  Amends  the  Elementary  and  Second- 
ary Education  Act  of  1965  to  require  that 
State  plan.s  submitted  for  the  purpose  of 
receiving  grants  under  the  libraries  and 
learning  rescnirces  provisions  of  such  Act  give 
satisfactory  assurances  that  the  per  pupil 
(previously  aggregate)  amovint  to  be  ex- 
pended bv  the  State  and  Its  local  educational 
agencies  from  funds  derived  from  non -Fed- 
eral sources  for  specUled  programs  for  each 
n.scal  year  will  not  be  less  than  95  percent  of 
the  amount  so  expended  for  the  previous 
fiscal  vear. 

Authorizes  the  Commissioner  of  Educa- 
tion under  specified  conditions,  to  waive 
such  requirement. 

H  R.  13323.  April  27,  1976.  Rules  Amends 
the  Impoundment  Control  Act  of  1974  to 
provide  that  any  amount  of  budget  authority 
proposed  to  be  rescinded  or  reserved  by  the 
President  shall  be  made  Immediately  avail- 
able for  obligation  if  either  House  of  Con- 
gr^'s.'i  (before  the  expiration  of  the  46-day 
period   for  disapproval   by  congressional   In- 
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action  prescribed  b;.  present  law)  disapproves 
such  rescission  or  r>-.servniU)n. 

Permits  either  House  of  Congress  to  direct 
the  Comptroller  Oeneral  to  bring  a  civil  suit 
to  enforce  the  provisions  of  this  Act. 

HR.  13324.  April  27,  1976.  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce  Reaffirms  the  Intent  of 
Congress  with  r&spect  to  the  structure  of  the 
common  carrier  telecommunications  indus- 
try rendering  services  In  interstate  and  for- 
eign commerce  Reaffirms  the  authority  of 
the  States  to  regulate  ternilnal  and  station 
equipment  used  for  telephone  exchange  serv- 
ice. Requires  the  Federal  Communications 
Commission  to  make  specified  findings  In 
connection  ttlth  Commission  actions  author- 
izing spyeclMlzed  carriers. 

HR  13325.  AprU  27.  1976  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce.  Amends  the  Regional 
Ball  Reorganization  Act  of  1973  to  authorize 
additional  appropriations  for  the  United 
States  Railway  Association. 

H  R.  13326.  April  37,  1976.  Merchant  Marine 
and  Fisheries.  Extends  until  November  1. 
1983,  the  existing  exemption  of  the  st-eam- 
boat  Delta  Quern  from  the  safety  at  sea  laws 

H  R.  13327.  April  27,  1976.  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce.  Reaffirms  the  intent  of 
Congress  with  respect  to  the  structure  of 
the  common  carrier  telecommunications  In- 
dustry rendering  services  In  Interstate  and 


foreign  commerce  ReafRrni.s  the  authority  of 
the  States  to  regulate  terminal  and  station 
equipment  ujied  for  telephone  exchange 
service.  Requires  the  Federal  Conuiuinlca- 
tlons  Commission  U)  make  specified  tmdlngs 
In  connection  with  ("omniLsslun  actions  au- 
thorizing specialized  carriers. 

HR  13328.  April  27.  1976.  Judiciary.  Au- 
thorizes the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to 
reimburse  State  and  local  goverinnents  for 
exp-^ndlt  ires  made  at  the  request  of  the 
United  States  Secret  Service  for  the  pro- 
tection of  any  person  the  Service  Is  author- 
ized to  protect. 

HR.  13329.  April  27.  1976.  Ways  and 
Means.  Amends  the  St-clal  Security  Act  to 
authorize  payment  under  the  Medicare  pro- 
gram for  specified  services  performed  by 
chiropractors,  including  x-ray.  and  physical 
examination,  and  related  routine  laboratory 
tests. 

HH.  13330.  April  27.  1976.  Ways  and  Means. 
Directs  the  Administrator  of  the  Envlrou- 
mental  Protection  Agency  and  the  Nuclear 
Regulatory  Commission  to  Investigate  com- 
plaints alleging  employment  loss  as  a  result 
of  Imposition  of  Federal  environmental  or 
nuclear  regulatory  standards  Avithorlzes  the 
Secretary  of  Labor  to  provide  Federal  as- 
sistance in  the  form  of  unemployment  com- 
pensation and  related  benefits  to  such  in- 
dividuals 
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IN    MEMORY    OP    THE    HOLOCAUST 

HON.  CLARENCE  D.  LONG  ' 

OF    M.\nYL.^ND 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  May  11.  1976 

Mr.  LONG  of  Maryland.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  Holocaust  is  the  most  recent  and 
rno.st  horrible  reminder  of  the  lessons  of 
the  Dia.spora  and  of  the  Roman  massa- 
cre m  Jeni-salem  nearly  two  millenia 
aKO 

The  propaganda  that  Jews  have  been 
well  treated  In  Muslim  countries  and 
that  they  would  therefore  co-exist  as 
equals  in  the  Palestinians'  proposed 
"cicinocratlc  and  secular  state"  is  dis- 
credited by  the  facts  of  the  plight  of 
Jews  In  19th  century  Palestine — as  de- 
scribed by  David  Lande.s  in  the  Febru- 
ary 1976.  issue  of  Commentary. 

As  Landes  says,  citing  historical  docu- 
mentation: 

In  sum.  the  situation  of  the  Jews  In  the 
pre-Zlonlst  Holy  Land  (and  In  Islamic  lands 
In  general)  was  comparable  to  that  of  the 
blacks  In  the  post-Reconstruction  American 
South.   .   .  . 

The  Jews  of  (19th  century)  Palestine  were 
designated  as  Inferior  (in  law  as  well  as 
custom),  segregated  by  appearance  and  resi- 
dence, subject  to  dl.scrlmlnatlon  and  abuse. 
arid  liable  to  sporadic  and  not  Infrequent 
violence.  Lynching — that  Is,  group  assault — 
wa.s  not  a  common  occurrence;  but  It  hap- 
pened often  enoxjgh,  and  then  with  Im- 
punity, to  constitute  an  immanent.  Immi- 
nent menace. 

The  implications  that  Landes  .sees  of 
the  oppre.ssion  of  the  Jews  in  19th  cen- 
tun.'  Palestine  should  be  remembered  to- 
da.v  as  we  ponder  the  meaning  of  the 
Holocaust: 

(1)  "the  subordination  of  Jew  to  Muslim 
In  the  Arab  world  was  the  worst  possible 
ba.sls  for  the  cooxlstence  of  the  two  groups 
In    an   age   of   Liberty,    Kquallty,   Fraternity. 


The  aspiration  of  Jews  i  and  other  minorities 
In  Islam)  to  the  first  two  made  the  third 
Impossible. 

(2)  No  Improvement  was  possible  for  the 
JewTi  In  Palestine  because  of  their  Inferior 
position  In  the  society  and  their  lack  of 
{joUtlcal  power. 

(3)  With  regard  to  the  Palestinians'  pro- 
posal for  a  secular,  democratic  state  In 
Palestine,  Landes  says  that  "no  Arab  society 
has  ever  established  such  a  state  In  the  past. 
and  none  of  the  Arab  states  of  today,  for 
all  the  progress  of  modern  sectUar  notions. 
Is  built  on  these  principles  The  one  country 
that  has  moved  In  this  direction,  Lebanon, 
Is  today  an  object  lesson  In  the  limits  of  co- 
determlnatlon  In  an  excluslvlst  Middle  East  " 

Tlie  Jews  have  had  the  lesson  burned 
into  their  souls.  Partly  as  a  result,  they 
created  Israel  where  they  could  breathe 
and  worship  as  Jews.  America,  which 
stands  for  freedom  of  minorities  from 
the  worst  kind  of  persecution— the  per- 
secution of  minorities  by  majorities — has 
had,  at  least  in  recent  years,  a  firm 
policy  of  helping  Israel  and  the  Jews 
preserve  their  spiritual  heritage  in  a 
hostile  world. 

As  your  Congressman — one  who  is  in 
a  fortunate  committee  position  of  being 
able  to  shape  appropriate  legislation 
and  provide  funds  to  help  Israel  sur- 
vive— I  pledge  you  my  efforts  to  Insure 
that  Israel  is  preserved  and  that  lier 
enemies  are  neither  encouraged  nor 
strengthened. 

One  of  the  mysteries  of  the  human 
experience  is  that  a  people  who  have 
the  longest  recorded  history  in  the  an- 
nals of  mankind  and  who  have  made  the 
most  enduring  contributions  to  religion, 
to  history,  to  .science,  to  literature,  to 
philosophy,  to  the  social  dl.sclplines.  to 
say  nothing  of  leadership  in  peace  and 
understanding,  should  for  thou'^ands  of 
years  have  been  the  victims  of  the  most 
savage  persecution  and  been  obliged  to 
live  at  the  indulgence  of  other,  and 
frequently  inferior,  cultures. 


At  long  last,  they  have  been  restored 
to  their  spiritual  homeland  in  Israel, 
and  the  least  America  can  do  is  to  see 
that  from  now  on,  as  in  the  last  28  years, 
the  Jews  can  be  masters  of  their  own 
fate. 


DELTA  NU  ALPHA  TRANSPORTA- 
TION KRATEIiNITY  OF  YOUNGS- 
TOWN.  OHIO,  CELEBRATES  NA- 
TIONAL TRANSPORTATION  WEEK 

HON.  CHARLES  J.  CARNEY 

or    OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTAl TV'ES 

Tuesday.  May  11.  1976 

Mr.  CARNEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  during  Uie 
week  of  May  16-22.  Uie  Deiu  Nu  .A.lpha 
Transportation  Fralennty.  Youngstown 
Chapter  No.  6,  will  'Oln  with  other  chap- 
tt^rs  of  UiLs  national  traiis[X)rtation 
fraternity  in  celebrating  National  Trans- 
portation Week.  As  part  of  its  activities. 
Delta  Nu  Alpha  will  present  awards  for 
"Transportation  Person  of  tlio  Year"  and 
"Delta  Nu  Alplia  Person  of  the  Year  " 

The  Delta  Nu  Alpha  Transportation 
Fraternity  in  Youngstown  ha^^  88  paid 
members  and  meets  once  a  montli  from 
September  to  June.  Tlie  fraternity  pro- 
vides a  forum  for  iiiformation  about 
careers  in  the  transportation  Industry 
and  discu.s.sions  about  national  traa^i- 
portalion  Ls.sue.s. 

Recently,  Delt.a  Nu  Alpha  completed  a 
survey  of  its  membership  on  thr  merits 
of  deregulation  versus  continued  regula- 
tion of  the  trans ix>rt<ation  industr>'.  A 
ma.1ority  of  the  membership  surveyed  are 
oppased  to  der'^rulation  and  instead 
favors  transportation  regulatory  reform. 

Mr  Speaker,  I  commend  the  members 
of  Delta  Nu  Alpha  in  Youngstown  for 
their  continued  interest  in  l.ssue"?  affect- 
ing the  transportation  industry.  ThLs  Is 
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a  fitting  time  to  reflect  on  tiie  vital  role 
that  transportation  plays  in  our  complex. 
mobile  society.  For  the  consideration  of 
my  colleajTues  in  Congress,  I  would  like 
to  Insert  in  the  Record  at  this  time  a 
copy  of  the  program  for  the  E>elta  Nu 
Alpha  Transportation  Fraternity  during 
National  Transportation  Week — May 
16-22: 
Natio.nal  Transpobtation  Week.  May  16-22. 

1976 

(By       Delta       Nu       Alpha       Transportation 

Fraternity) 

PROGRAM 

6:30  P.M.:  Hospitality. 

7:30  PM.:  Dinner. 

Welcome:  Thom  Holzsbu,  DNA;  Mayor 
Arthur  Richards,  Warren,  Ohio;  Mayor  Jack 
Hunter.  Youngstown,  Ohio. 

Speaker:  Erik  G.  Bohn,  Transportation 
Education. 

NTW  Chairman:  Fred  Darling.  Leeway 
Motor  Freight 

Awards:  Warren  Scout  Troup. 

ESSAT.S 

DNA  person  of  the  Year.  Transportation 
Person  of  the  Year 

Letter:  Congressmen  Charles  J.  Carney. 

Adjournment; 

Exhibits:  May  16-22,  976,  Eastwood  Mall, 
Nlles.  Ohio. 

BIO  "thank  yon"  to: 

Warren  Tribune  Chronicle.  Youngstown 
University  Chapter  199.  To  everyone  that 
made  this  a  success. 

DELTA   NU   ALPHA  CHAPTER   OFFICERS 

President    Thom  Holzshu. 
Vloe  FYesldent;  Joe  Seclch. 
Secretary;  Audrey  Gene  Barker. 
Treasurer:  Tom  Selter. 
Past  President;  Frank  Maz^Arlno,  Jr. 
Trustee:  Frank  Mazzarlno.  Jr..  Joe  Howell, 
Bin  Flacks,  Jim  Harkln 

NTW    COMMrTTEt 

Audrey  Gene  Barker:   UrUted  States  Metal. 

Dorothy  Gelss:  Sirouss. 

Thom  Holzshu:   Leeway  Motor  Freight. 

Joe  Howell :  Lyons  Transportation. 

Dick  Matey;  Dohrn  Trarjsfer  Co. 

Tom  Selter:  ABF  Preicrht  System. 


THE  COURTS  ANT>  THE  FISCAL 
CRISIS 


HON.  HERMAN  BADILLO 

OP    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT .\TIVES 
Tuesday.  May  11.  1976 

Mr.  BADILLO  Mr  Speaker,  a  great 
many  words  have  been  printed  about  the 
effert<;  of  the  fiscal  crisLs  that  has  as- 
sailed New  York,  and  has  only  begun  to 
atfect  the  lives  of  the  city's  citizens.  But 
v,e  tend  mostly  to  talk  in  terms  of  dol- 
lars and  cents,  and  it  has  been  hard  to 
focus  clearlv  on  the  suffering  that  Ls  be- 
pinning  to  take  its  toll  on  every  sector  of 
the  city's  life. 

In  the  following  article,  the  Honorable 
Simeon  Golar.  a  distinguished  New 
Yorker,  outlines  his  reasons  for  resign- 
ing from  the  family  court  bench,  where 
he  spr\'ed  humanely  and  compassionately 
for  only  2^2  years.  We  do  well  to  read 
hLs  words  of  resignation,  for  they  trans- 
late afTurately  and  painfully  the  impact 
that  the  city  administration's  misplaced 
priorities  are  having  on  the  poor  from 
cold  lii;e.s  in  a  budget  to  the  harsh  reali- 
ties of  a  failed  .system  of  Justice: 
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[From  the  New  York  Times,  May  6.  1976) 

A  JiTDGE  JlTDGES  PaMILT  COTTET 

t  By  Simeon  Golar  i 

With  mixed  feelings.  I  tender  my  resigna- 
tion a-;  a  Judge  of  the  PamUy  Court,  effective 
May  14  1976.  I  plan  to  return  to  the  practice 
of  law.  I  also  expect  to  be  active  in  public 
affairs  and  politics  as  I  have  been  ^n  the  past. 

When  I  was  appo:nted  by  Mayor  Lindsay  to 
tiie  Family  Court,  in  December  of  1973.  I 
looked  forward  to  the  satisfaction  of  serving 
families  and  children.  But,  frankly.  I  have 
been  disappointed.  I  su.spect  that  the  city's 
continuing  fiscal  emergency  has  diminished 
your  enjovment  of  yovir  job  as  well;  and  I 
have  sympathized  with  you  as  ycu  have  been 
obliged  to  take  actions  which  must  have 
been  very  difficult  and  painful  for  you 

New  York  City's  money  problems  have 
greatly  affected  the  Family  Court.  During  a 
period  of  recession,  with  increased  unemploy- 
ment, delinquency  and  family  problems, 
when  the  caseload  of  the  co';rt  has  been 
greatly  enlarged,  the  important  and  difficult 
work  of  the  court  has  beer;  rendered  even 
more  difficult  by  staff  and  budpet  reductions. 
and  by  the  large  number  of  unfilled  vacan- 
cies on  the  Family  Court  bench. 

With  all  of  thl.s.  In  recent  months  sitting 
In  an  Intake  Part  in  Queens,  I  have  o:.  many 
day.s  heard  more  than  125  cases — with  an 
average  of  less  than  three  minutes  per  case' 
Certainly  a  judge  needs  more  time  than  a 
moment  or  two  to  decide  whether  to  take 
away  a  mother's  child,  or  to  have  a  man  ar- 
rested or  imprisoned  for  nonsupport.  or  to 
remand  someone  for  psychiatric  examination. 
And  certainly  those  who  appear  before  the 
court,  and  the  entire  public  are  entitled  to 
better  than  this. 

Perhaps  the  Family  Court's  greatest  fall- 
ing is  in  the  area  of  juvenile  delinquency.  It 
mav  be  that  our  Juvenile  Justice  system  was 
flawec  irom  It.';  begin nmg  an.he  turn  of  the 
century,  premised  as  it  was  on  the  notion 
that  all  antisocial  behavior  engaged  in  by 
children  Is  pathology  which  is  treatable. 

Faithful  to  the  original  scheme,  the  New 
Y'ork  State  Family  Court  Act  mandates 
■Ireatment"  for  adjudicated  delinquents. 
precludes  punishment,  and  take.?  no  account 
of  the  seriousness  of  the  olTendlng  act.  Th-is. 
a  boy  may  deface  a  subway  car,  or  he  may 
commit  armed  robbery,  and  the  mo.<;t  the 
court  can  •find"  in  either  case  Is  that  he  is  a 
Juvenile  delinquent.  And  If  the  court  sends 
him  to  a  State  Training  School,  he  Is  often 
relea.sed  in  a  month  or  two. 

One  can  make  a  rational  case  for  punish- 
ment, and  one  can  make  a  nobler  case  for 
rehabUltatlon.  But  what  we  clearly  cannot 
Justify  Is  accomplishing  neither.  I  have  been 
especially  pained  to  be  part  of  a  system  that 
lielthcr  provides  salutary  punishment  for 
dell;.quent  juveniles  nor  oilers  any  hope  for 
effective  rehabilitation. 

And  my  anguish  has  been  compounded  by 
the  awareness  that  often  the  cotirt  Inculcates 
in  youngsters  a  contempt  and  scorn  for  the 
law',  as  they  are  brought  before  It  to  have 
absolutely  nothing  happen,  except  their 
having  perhaps  learned  the  lesson  that  with 
delay  and  a  state-paid  lawyer  they  can 
easily  beat  the  system.  Thus,  dally,  we  "grad- 
uate" juveniles  to  the  adult  criminal  courts 
and  lives  of  crime. 

It  may  be  that  the  greatest  contribution 
Juvenile  courts  have  made  In  America's 
cities  for  three  generations  has  been  to  divert 
the  occasionally  delinquent  sons  and  daugh- 
ters of  the  immigrant  pc-or  from  the  adult 
criminal  courts  and  Jails.  Happily,  they  were 
often  returned  to  communities  where  schools 
settlement  houses,  churches  and  synEigogues, 
and  lay  and  religious  leadership  provided 
opportunities  for  them  to  learn  skills  and 
good  citizenship  And  many  prospered  and 
led  good  lives 
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Today,  In  New  York  City  and  elsewhere,  we 
have  abandoned  the  urban  poor  and  their 
young  (Who  now  happen  to  be  largely  black 
and  Spanlsh-«peaklrLg) .  Otir  schools  fall  to 
teach  large  numbers  useftil  skills,  and  they 
drop  out  and,  without  Jobs,  learn  to  stirvlve 
by  htistUng  on  our  city  s  streets. 

Mr.  Mayor,  you  have  been  properly  con- 
cerned with  our  threatened  default  on  our 
bonds  and  notes,  but  I  hope  that  you  will 
also  raise  your  voice  against  our  defatiltlng 
as  a  great  city  upon  oiu-  historic  social  and 
moral  obligations — partlctilarly  those  8p>ecial 
obligations  we  have  honored  In  the  past  to 
the  poor  and  to  the  young. 

I  know  that  you  will  continue  to  do  yoUr 
very  best  as  o-ar  Mayor,  sind  for  that  I  am 
grateful. 


CAB  DOES  IT  AGAIN 


HON.  WILLIAM  LEHMAN 

or    FLOErD.\ 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  May  11.  1976 

Mr.  LEHMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  CAB 
recently  overturned  a  decision  of  an  ad- 
ministrative law  judge  which  would  have 
awarded  the  Miami -Los  Angeles  route  to 
Pan  American  World  Airways.  This  is 
just  one  more  example  of  Federal  Indif- 
ference to  the  economic  plight  of  Pan 
Am.  The  CAB  has  consistently  ignored 
the  airline's  need  for  a  domestic  route 
This  has  hurt  not  only  Pan  Am.  but  the 
areas  sen'ed  by  Pan  Am  as  well.  The  cur- 
tailment of  Pan  Am's  operations  in  the 
Miami  ar^,  for  example,  has  resulted  in 
considerable  hardship  for  the  airline's 
employees,  many  of  whom  have  been 
forced  to  relocate. 

The  folloT^-ing  editorial,  which  ap- 
peared in  the  Arizona  Republic  on 
April  12,  1976,  was  recently  brought  to 
my  attention.  I  believe  it  sums  up  quite 
well  the  kind  of  treatment  Pan  Am  has 
been  getting  from  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. 

CAB  Dons  It  Agiix 

The  Civil  Aeron^r.'Aci  Brard  historically 
has  been  a  stranger  to  common  sense  In  reg- 
ulating the  nation's  airline  route  structure, 
th"  CAB  f:e  .erally  has  created  an  air  carrier 
system  teeming  with  half-empty  jetliners, 
and  companies  tottering  on  one  side  or  the 
other  of  bankruptcy. 

In  a  new  route  case,  the  CAB  ha,s  verified 
it  doesn't  intend  to  alt^r  Its  eccnomic  i'.logic 

The  C.^B  has  Jtist  awarded  Western  Airlines 
a  new  non-stop  route  between  Califo-nla  anc 
Florida  to  compete  \»'ith  National  .Mrllnes. 
Not  only  Is  National  upset,  but  so  are  seven 
other  domestic  alrllr.es  which  think  they 
should  have  a  piece  of  the  California-Florida 
action. 

No  matter. 

What  is  decidely  peculiar  about  the  West- 
em  a-vard  is  that  the  C.VB  again  has  ignored 
the  obvious  and  urgent  domestic  route  needs 
of  Pan  .'anerlcan  World  Airways  a  US  inter- 
national carrier  which  could  tmprore  Itf 
shaky  financial  condition  If  It  could  er.t.er 
the  domestic  passenger  market 

Just  as  Pan  Am  regularly  applies  for  do- 
mestic routes,  the  CAB  regularly  says  no 

But  the  same  CAB  will  turn  right  around 
and  award  o'-erseas  rcites  to  domestic  car- 
riers— at  a  dl-sadvantage  to  Pan  Am. 

For  example  the  winner  of  the  new  Cali- 
fornia-Florida .service.  'Western,  and  eight 
other  domestic  carriers  which  disapprove  of 
the  award,  all  have  domestic  and  interna- 
tional routes — into  the  same  areas  as  Pan  Am 
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To  further  aggravate  Pan  Am  s  condition, 
the  U  S  grant.';  landing  right*  In  this  coun- 
try to  Pan  Am  competitors  from  other  coun- 
tries These  foreign  flag  carriers  pay  about 
half  In  this  country  of  what  Pan  Am  has  to 
pav  overseas  In  landing  rights,  In  addition  to 
having  lower,  government-subsidized  operat- 
ing costs. 

Pan  Am  has  been  getting  a  rotten  abake 
from  Its  own  government  for  decades.  When 
the  State  Department  wanted  Pan  Am  to 
lake  on  unprofltable  overseas  routes  to  dis- 
play the  American  presence.  It  did  so. 

Now  that  the  airline  Is  losing  its  shirt,  and 
simply  asking  for  equal  treatment  before  the 
CAB,  It  continues  to  get  the  same  shabbi- 
treatment. 


FISCAL   INTEGRITY   OR  FISCAL 
POLLY 


HON.  W.  HENSON  MOORE 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  May  11.  1976 
Mr  MOORE  Mr  Speaker,  the  unified 
budget  concept  embodied  in  the  First 
Concurrent  ResoluUon  on  the  Budget 
provided  for  the  first  time  facts  on  the 
aggregate  impact  of  individual  Federal 
spending  programs.  No  longer  can  Con- 
gress enact  legislation  on  a  piecemeal 
basis  without  full  knowledge  of  how  each 
spending  element  relates  to  the  overall 
fiscal  integrity  of  Uie  Federal  budget. 
For  this  reason,  I  applaud  the  unified 
budget  as  an  important  legislative  tool, 
but  I  also  must  disagree  with  those  who 
Ignore  the  economic  truth  the  budget 
resoluUon  provides  regarding  our  fiscal 
woes. 

.\11  signs  point  to  the  perils  of  mount- 
ing Federal  deficits,  an  unconscionable 
$178  billion  increase  in  the  pubhc  debt 
m  just  2  years,  and  unprecedented  rates 
of  Federal  borrowing  to  cover  those  debts. 
Perhaps  the  magnitude  of  the  $178  bil- 
lion 2-year  increase  in  the  public  debt 
can  best  be  viewed  by  comparing  it  to 
total  budget  outlays  in  previous  years. 
As  recent  as  1968.  $178  billion  paid  for 
all  Federal  spending  programs  during 
that  entire  fiscal  year.  That  is  miles  re- 
moved from  what  $178  billion  represents 
today. 

.^top  Uiis  stark  reality  are  equally  im- 
portant considerations  showing  the  full 
damage  of  mounting  deficits  approved 
by  Congress.  Increased  deficit  spending 
spelLs  increased  Federal  borrowing  to 
cover  those  debts.  In  turn,  such  borrow- 
ing consumes  ever  larger  shares  of  the 
capital  market  from  which  private  bor- 
rowers must  also  draw.  Thus,  there  be- 
comes a  greater  private  demand  for  fewer 
capital  dollars  driving  interest  rates  sky- 
ward. Only  recently  and  in  Uie  presence 
of  a  firm  message  of  fiscal  responsibility 
on  the  part  of  President  Ford  have  we 
witnessed  a  gradual  decline  in  interest 
rates.  High  vmemployment  and  sky- 
rocketing infiation  are  also  caused  by 
unchecked  deficit  spending.  When  fewer 
dollars  are  available  in  the  capital  loan 
market  for  business  construction  and 
expansion  due  to  Federal  borrowing  ex- 
cesses, there  simply  are  fewer  jobs  for 
our  work  force.  The  interplay  of  deficit 
spending,  unemployment,  high  interest 
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rates,  and  high  Inflation  clearly  works 
against  economic  recovery.  For  this  rea- 
son, I  voted  against  the  degree  of  deficit 
spending  provided  in  this  resolution  A 
$52  billion  projected  deficit  for  fiscal  1977 
is  simply  too  far  removed  from  sound 
spending  practices.  The  resolution  .simply 
called  for  too  much  spending  and  too  big 
a  deficit 

Our  ultimate  goal  should  be  the  finan- 
cial seciuity  of  a  balanced  budget,  but 
careful  consideration  must  be  given  to 
avoid  damage  to  necessary  budget  items 
Indiscrimlnant  or  across-the-board 
budget  cuts  are  not  the  answer. 

The  Rou.sselot  substitute  to  the  Budget 
Committee's  recommendation  provides 
for  a  balanced  budget  and  received  my 
support  out  of  sympathy  for  a  balanced 
budget  as  an  eventual  goal.  I  do  not 
necessarily  support  or  reject  his  specific 
spending  levels  or  cuts  in  specific  cate- 
gories. 

I  also  voted  for  the  Latta  substitute 
to  House  Concurrent  Resolution  611  due 
to  its  advantages  over  the  provisions  of 
the  Budget  Committee's  recommenda- 
tions. In  addition  to  decreasing  tlie 
Budget  Committee's  projected  deficit  by 
$4  billion,  the  Latta  substitute  provided 
economic  stimulation  where  it  has  proved 
to  be  most  effective.  Unlike  the  Budget 
Committee's  emphasis  upon  tax-con- 
sumptive temporary  public  employment, 
the  Latta  substitute  helps  create  long- 
term  tax-creative  jobs  in  the  private  sec- 
tor. In  doing  so,  the  Latta  substitute  is 
in  keeping  with  the  provisions  of  the 
Jobs  Creation  Act  which  I  have  cospon- 
sored  and  enthusiastically  support.  It  is 
for  this  reason  that  the  measure  re- 
ceived my  support. 

In  addition  to  the  defeat  of  the  two 
previotis  amendments.  House  rejection  of 
amendments  to  reduce  food  stamp  out- 
lays by  $1  billion  in  keeping  with  the 
Food  Stamp  Reform  Act,  failure  to  strike 
S50  million  in  seed  money  for  an  unspeci- 
fied national  health  insurance  plan  and 
the  same  amount  for  an  ill-advised  tem- 
porary public  jobs  plan  all  provide  ample 
evidence  in  support  of  a  vote  to  reject 
House  Concurrent  Resolution  611.  We 
must  begin  to  cut  our  deficits  and  judge 
Federal  spending  on  Its  accomplishments 
if  this  Nation  is  to  return  to  a  healthy 
economy.  In  doing  so.  we  must  be  botli 
realistic  and  practical,  however. 
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TWO  HUNDRED  YEARS  AGO  TODAY 


HON.  CHARLES  E   WIGGINS 

or    CALIFOBNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  11.  1976 

Mr.  WIGGINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  200  years 
ago,  on  May  10,  1776,  the  Continental 
Congress  issued  a  directive  informing  of- 
ficers in  the  Continental  service  that 
they  were  not  automatically  entitled  to 
promotion  or  succe-ssion  to  the  next  high- 
er rank  when  it  became  vacant.  In  the 
directive.  Congress  stressed  that  only  it 
could  make  promotions,  that  they  would 
be  made  on  the  basis  of  merit  and  that 
•'no  promotion  or  succession  shall  take 


place  upon  any  vacancy,  without  the 
authority  of  a  continental  Commission." 
.Apparently,  many  officers  were  under 
the  misapprehen.sion  that  when  a  vacan- 
cy occurred  in  a  higher  position  the  of- 
ficer next  in  line  had  a  right  of  succes- 
sion to  that  position.  Washington,  con- 
cerned that  such  a  situation  tended  to 
"introduce  mutiny  and  disorder."  had 
urged  Congress  to  issue  the  clarifying 
order. 


FLUOROCARBON  -  AEROSOL      PRO- 
PELLANTS  AND  THE  OZONE  L.\YER 


HON.  DAVID  F.  EMERY 

< '(     MAINE 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  May  11.  1976 

Mr.  EMERY.  Mr.  Speaker,  may  I  draw 
your  attention  to  a  recent  front  page 
article  which  appeared  in  the  May  7 
issue  of  the  New  York  Times  di-scussing 
fluorocarbon-aerosol  propellants  and 
their  inter-relationship  with  the  o.''one 
layer. 

Certain  members  of  the  scientific 
community  have  urged  tliat  an  appro- 
priate period  for  scientific  Investigation 
IS  necessary  before  any  legislative  action 
be  taken  concerning  this  Issue.  The  re- 
cently disclosed  observations  discussed 
in  this  article  reinforce  my  po.sition  that 
section  107,  Ozone  Protection,  of  the 
Clean  Air  Act  Amendments  be  passed  as 
reported  by  the  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce,  and  Science  and  Technology 
Committees.  The  present  language  al- 
lows for  an  adequate  period  for  .scientific 
Inquiry  to  further  clarify  these  and  other 
recent  scientific  developments.  I  hope 
that  every  Member  of  Congress  will  keep 
the  points  of  this  article  in  mind  a.s  we 
consider  this  important  legislation: 
Nrw  Data  on  Depuetion  of  Ozone  Hint  at 
Lower  Axrosol  Threm 

I  By  Walter  StUIlvan  ) 

New  observations  bearing  on  how  ozone  :s 
broken  down  and  replenlahed  In  the  strato- 
sphere have  raised  the  p>o8s!b!llty  that  Jluoro- 
carbons.  used  In  spray  cans  and  alr-cond!- 
tlonlng  systems,  may  be  depleting  the  pro- 
tective o/one  layer  at  a  far  slower  rate  than 
was  supposed. 

As  a  result,  the  National  Academy  of  Sci- 
ences, whose  a.sses?ment  of  the  hazard,  was 
to  have  been  issued  last  month,  has  shelved 
Its  repKirt  while  laboratories  from  coas;  to 
coast  rush  to  complete  a  variety  of  related 
e.xperlmer.t.s. 

The  new  target  for  the  academy  Is  to 
offer  a  revised  assessment  within  two  months 
On  the  outcome  hang.s  the  fate  of  industries 
producing  fluorocarlxins.  aerosol  can.s  and 
refrigeration  systems  The  tindlnga  will  also 
bear  on  whether,  as  had  been  theorized,  the.-e 
may  be  sufficient  ozone  depletion  to  raise 
the  Incidence  of  ."^kln  cancer  substantla'.Iy 

The  fear  that  has  led  Oregon  to  ban.  for 
example,  fluorocarb<->n  spray  propellant-'^  as 
of  next  ye«ir.  Is  that  such  gase.s.  widely  known 
by  their  Du  Pont  trade  name  of  Freon,  are 
broken  down  by  ultraviolet  .suiiiij^lit  when 
they  diffuse  Into  the  stratosphere,  releasing 
chlorine,  a  fluorocarbon  constituent. 

The  chlorine  could  then  enter  Into  re- 
actions that  deplete  the  07x>ne.  the  chlorine 
itself  remaining  afterward  to  break  down 
more  oaone  In  a  so-called  catalytic  reaction. 

The  new  finding  Indicates  that  a  reaction 
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tliat  had  been  thought  inconsequential  may 
pUy  an  Important  role  In  removing  chlorine 
from  the  ozone-depletion  cycle. 

This  Is  the  entry  of  the  chlorine  Into 
formation  of  chlorine  nitrate — a  mating  of 
chlorme  with  nitrogen  and  three  oxygen 
atoms  The  process  also  Interferes  with  an- 
other, far  more  Important  form  of  ozone 
breakdown- -that  In  which  nitric  oxide  plays 
the  key  role.  The  formation  of  chlorine  ni- 
trate swallows  up  an  oxide  of  nitrogen  that 
otherwise  would  take  part  In  ozone  break- 
down. 

While  chlorine  does  the  depletion  Job 
more  efficiently,  according  to  Dr.  Douglas 
Davis  of  the  tJnlverslty  of  Maryland,  nitric 
oxide  Is  far  more  abundant  and  therefore 
more  tmpo.'-tant  in  this  respect  Dr.  Davis 
Is  making  key  tests  of  chlorine  nitrate  reac- 
tion rates. 

Synthesis  of  the  substance,  he  explained 
yesterday.  Is  "tricky  "  so  some  of  It  was 
flown  by  special  plane  from  the  laboratory 
of  Dr  Prank  S  Rowland  of  the  University 
of  California  at  Irvine  It  was  Dr.  Rowland 
and  his  colleague.  Dr.  M.  J  Molina,  who  first 
warned  In  1974  of  a  possible  fluorocarbon 
threat  to  the  ozone  layer 

One  suggested  effect  of  exhaust  gases  from 
heavy  supersonic  air  traffic  In  the  str«itos- 
phere  would  be  to  Increase  further  the  level 
of  nitrogen  oxides  there,  thus  reducing  the 
ozone 

ERROR    IN    ASSl'MPTIONS 

Dr.  Rowland  and  his  colleagxies  have  con- 
tinued to  study  the  problem  and  they  found 
that  earlier  assumptioius  regarding  chlorine 
nitrate  were  Incorrect  It  had  been  assumed 
that  the  substancp  wa?  broken  down  so 
rapidly  by  sunlight  and  by  chemical  reac- 
tlnnF  that  It  would  not  remove  significant 
aiT'.ounts  of  chlorine  from  the  ozone  cycle. 

The  Irvine  group  found,  however,  that 
the  sunlight  efTect  was  very  weak.  Dr.  Davis 
then  undertook  to  as.sess  rates  at  which 
chlorine  nitrate  would  be  broken  down  by 
reactions  with  oxygen  The  tests,  he  said 
yesterday,  conducted  a»  the  low  temperature 
typical  of  the  stratosphere,  have  shown  the 
reactions  to  be  "very  slow  " 

Dr  Ralph  J.  Cicerone  of  the  University  of 
Michigan,  who  last  year  termed  the  danger 
serious,  Is  among  those  hurriedly  re-ex- 
amining the  question.  He  .said  yesterday  that 
the  fluorocarbon  effect  on  the  ozone  layer 
might  be  one-half  or  one-third  that  previ- 
ously feared 

He  and  Dr.  Davis  both  doubted  that  the 
effect  was.  in  fact,  nonexistent.  TTiey  sug- 
gested, however,  that  it  might  prove  more 
Important  In  altering  climate  than  In  In- 
creasing skin  cancer's  incidence.  It  has  been 
argued  that  o7one  depletion  would  allow 
enough  ultraviolet  light  to  pas.s  so  that 
thousands  of  additional  skin  cancer  cases 
would  occur.  Dr  Cicerone  said  the  chlorine 
nitrate  formed  In  the  middle  stratophere  but 
that  ozone  depletion  by  fluorocarbons 
higher  up  must  be  "very  efficient." 

This  would  mean  that  more  ultraviolet 
light  pets  throuph  to  tlie  lower  stratosphere 
and  close  to  the  layer  below  It  where  weatber 
phenomena  chiefly  occiir 

REDrCED    effect    SEEN 

Yesterday.  Dr.  Molina,  a  Mexlcan-bom 
member  of  the  Irvine  group,  estimated  that 
the  role  of  chlorine  nitrate  probably  meant 
that  the  ultimate  ultraviolet  Increase  caused 
by  fluorocarbon.s  would  be  about  half  ear- 
lier estimates. 

He  suggested,  however,  that  the  suspected 
effect  on  climate  would  still  Justify  banning 
fluorocarbons  in  u.ses.  such  as  spray  cans, 
where   substitute   technology  was   available. 

Dr  Cicerone  and  others  stres.sed  that  wide 
uncertainties  remained  He  noted  that  tests 
of  various  chlorine  nitrate  reaction  rates 
were  helnp  conducted  at  the  Universities  of 
lUlnois  and  Pittsburgh  as  well  as  at  Irvine 
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and  the  Jet  Propulsion  Laboratory  In  Pasa- 
dena. Calif. 

The  climate-changing  effect  has  been  re- 
duced through  computer  calculations  by  Dr. 
Paul  J.  Crutzen,  a  Dutch -born  scientist  at 
the  National  Center  for  Atmospheric  Re- 
search In  Boulder,  Colo.  He  agreed  yesterday 
with  others  who  suggested  that  some  fluoro- 
carbon restraints  would  still  be  advisable. 
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POLITICS  OF  WORLD  POOD  CRISIS- 
REFLECTIONS 


HON.  ROBERT  W.  EDGAR 

OF  PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  11.  1976 

Mr.  EIXJAR.  Mr.  Speaker,  an  article 
brought  to  my  attention  on  the  expand- 
ing focxl  crisis  is  very  disturbing  to  me. 
Simon  Winchester's  "The  Politics  of 
Hunger"  appeared  originally  in  the 
Manchester  Guardian  and  is  excerpted 
in  the  Atlas  World  Press  Review.  It  offers 
a  provocative  but  chilling  assessment  of 
the  precarious  balance  between  future 
food  needs  and  our  political  resources  to 
satisfy  those  needs. 

The  article  deserves  the  attention  of 
my  colleagues,  and  I  insert  it  here; 
[From  Atlas  World  Press  Review.  March  1976) 
The  Poutics  of  Hunger 
(By  Simon  Winchester; 

For  over  a  week  this  spring  the  Suhavel— 
which  ranks  with  the  sirocco  and  the  mistral 
as  one  of  the  great  winds  of  the  world — blew 
fierce  and  hot  from  the  southeast  and  over 
the  wheatflelds  of  Kazakhstan.  In  seven  days, 
Ru-ssian  agronomists  calculate,  the  drying, 
parching  gales  burned  18  million  tons  of 
grain  Into  unusable  powders.  The  1975  Soviet 
grain  shortage,  then  a  distant  worry,  became 
a  grim  reality. 

Three  years  ago  the  winds  that  normally 
blow  from  the  Western  Pacific  onto  the  Peru- 
vian Coast  died  to  an  almost  imperceptible 
whisper.  This  phenomenon,  which  occurs 
every  eight  years  or  so.  is  known  among  Peru- 
vians as  El  Nino.  Normally  the  winds  blow 
the  surface  seawater  toward  shore  and  a  cold 
upwelllng,  the  Humboldt  Current,  brings 
fresh  supplies  from  the  Antarctic  But  when 
the  wind  died  the  current  disappeared 
Plankton  growth  was  affected  and  scores  of 
millions  of  anchoveta — like  anchovies  but 
smaller — either  died  or  retreated  toward  the 
cold  Antarctic  water  In  which  they  thrive. 

The  fishing  smacks  of  Peru  came  back  with 
empty  nets:  hundreds  of  thousands  of  tons 
of  potential  oil  meals  Into  which  the  ancho- 
refa  are  ground  were  lost,  and  the  world  price 
of  American  soybeans,  which  had  to  fill  the 
shortfall,  leaped  overnight.  The  U.S.  Gov- 
ernment, under  pressure  from  cost -conscious 
housewives,  halted  soybean  exp>orts  to  Japan 
to  keep  prices  down  at  home,  and  relations 
between  East  and  West  were  temporarily 
sotired. 

These  two  examples  Illustrate  what  Is  called 
the  new  food  crisis.  The  blowing  of  the 
Suhavel  prompted  the  gigantic  Soviet  Im- 
ports of  grain  that  dominated  the  interna- 
tional commodities  markets  all  summer.  The 
soybean  exports,  halted  temporarily  by  Pres- 
ident Ford  and  only  recently  resumed,  very 
nearly  flung  the  world  food  situation  into  a 
shambles,  as  happiened  in  1972.  The  fact  that 
Japan's  crying  need  for  meat — and  hence  soy- 
beans on  which  to  feed  her  cattle — was  dis- 
tantly dep>endent  on  an  obscure  Eastern  Pa- 
cific ocean  current  Is  a  measure  of  the  By2»n- 
tine  Interlocking  of  man's  demands  for  and 
production  of  foodstuffs. 


This  year.  In  spite  of  the  dismal  failure  of 
UJBBJl.  crops — and  poor  harvesta  In  China, 
Iraq,  Mauritania,  and  Colombia — the  world  Is 
not  going  to  be  acutely  short  of  food,  al- 
though there  wiU  be  local  shortages.  This 
year's  Asian  rice  crop  was  one  of  the  beet 
ever.  Am.erlcan  grain  harvesting  was  good  but 
not  as  good  as  had  been  expected.  The  other 
grain -exporting  nations  produced  crc^ 
somewhat  below  expectations.  Except  for  the 
perfect  weather  In  the  paddy  fields  hunger 
would  be  In  the  headlines  once  again 

There  have  been  food  crises  before,  of 
course — -famine  being  a  phenomenon  chroni- 
cled from  the  Bible  onward.  In  recent  years 
there  have  been  scares.  In  the  early  1960s 
when  China  and  the  Soviet  Union  became 
food  Importers  world  food  stocks  were 
strained.  But  In  1965  the  sun  shone  In  the 
Steppes  and  in  the  prairies,  and  the  Green 
Revolution  averted  the  Malthusian  night- 
mare in  the  Third  World. 

But  crisis  soon  recurred.  Some  economists 
pinpoint  the  date  as  Aug.  15.  1971.  when 
President  Nixon  devalued  the  dollar  in  an 
effort  to  bolster  the  American  economy  then 
battered  by  massive  overspending  in  Viet- 
nam. The  devaluation,  which  made  American 
grain  cheaper,  led  to  Russia's  dramatic  and 
shadily  accomplished  entry  on  the  TJJS.  grain 
markets  In  gigantic  style  one  summer  later 

The  htige  Soviet  purchases,  made  in  as- 
tonishing secrecy  and  at  inordinately  low 
prices,  were  not  strictly  needed  to  avert  fam- 
ine since  Soviet  feed  grain  production  in  the 
same  year  was  the  second  highest  on  record. 
The  sale  triggered  a  disastrous  and  spiraling 
price  rise  which  angered  American  consu- 
mers; more  significantly,  many  countries 
with  too  little  foreign  exchange  could  nc 
longer  afford  the  nominal  but  absolutely  nec- 
essary quantities  of  American  grain  they  had 
traditionally  bought  Hunger  came  once  more 
to  the  world's  poorer  developing  nations 

The  Russian  purchase  Is  only  one  cause 
of  the  present  food  crisis.  A  severe  long- 
term  factor  is  the  almost  total  lack  of  food 
reserves  Between  VJ-Day  and  the  1960s 
warehouses  were  bursting  with  grains  in 
the  US..  Canada.  Argentina,  Australia,  and 
the  Common  Market  countries.  And  hori- 
zon-to-horizon  tracts  of  rich  middle  Amer- 
ican farmland  were  purposely  Idled  from 
grain  production — while  farmers  collected 
handsome  government  subsidies — In  part  to 
keep  grain  prices  high  enough  to  give  the 
farmers  a  decent  living  and  also  to  maintain 
a  reserve  that  could  be  swiftly  returned  to 
production  in  the  event  of  national  need. 
Today,  however,  all  available  U.S  farmland 
is  m  full  production  as  a  consequence  of 
the  rising  population  and  rising  affluence 
of  the  early  1970s.  And  this  demand  also 
winnowed  away  the  reserve,  much  of  it 
going  for  cattle  tuid  pig  feed  in  cotintrles 
that,  like  Japan,  were  starting  to  eat  meat 
for  the  first  time  in  their  newly  prosperous 
existence. 

Lester  Brown,  a  former  economist  at  the 
U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture  who  now 
runs  a  small  but  highly  effective  organiza- 
tion in  Washington  called  Worldwatch,  es- 
timates that  In  1961  stocks  of  grain  In  the 
exporting  nations  silos  pltis  the  acreage  of 
idled  US.  cropland  could  produce  a  total 
of  231  million  tons,  which  could  feed  the 
world  for  105  days.  But  by  1973,  the  world 
had  only  a  fifty-five-day  supply  In  the  bins 
For  1976  the  prediction  Is  tliljrty-one  days' 
supply  An  independent  estimate  recently 
put  the  figure  at  an  even  more  alarming 
twenty-six  days. 

Some  economists  differ  on  specifics  But 
It  is  a  fact  that  the  world  Is  now  living  for 
the  flrsrt,  time  In  Its  history  very  nearly  from 
hand  to  mouth.  The  old  Egyptian  practice 
of  salting  away  grain  from  a  good  year  to 
provide  for  the  Inevitable  bad  year  has  not 
been  followed. 

There  are  also  disturbing  political  over- 
tones In  the  situation.  Ovw  110  naUons,  In- 
cluding the  U.S.S.R.  and  to  a  lesser  extent 
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China.  Import  grain,  either  to  exist  or  to 
extend  siiffldtat  luxury  to  their  people  to 
keep  them  aci-optAbly  quiescent.  Only  five 
countxles  export  i:ra.ln  All  are  caplt-all.st 
democracies  dominated  politically,  flnan- 
clally,  and  nilliuirlly  by  the  biggest  exp<->rUT 
of  thpm  all.  the  U.S. 

TfHs'Pther  the  U.S.  and  Canadian  annual 
surplus  could  ea»\\\-  feed  India's  600  mUUon 
pc.ple  for  a  ye.ir  That  ability  gives  them 
the  kind  of  p<>w(>r  that  the  OPEC  natlona  are 
now  savoring  Japan.  China.  India,  Africa. 
Latin  America,  and  now  the  U  S.S.R.  are  fast 
becoming  fcxKl-dependent  on  the  U  S.  En- 
joying \r.'i  new  wealth  OPEC,  too.  1b  craving 
the  food-s  Westerners  have  eaten  for  years: 
steak  served  In  Kuwait  or  lamb  In  Nigeria  la 
inevrablv  thf'  pr.>duct  of  North  American 
feedcorn  or  soybeans.  The  nations  which 
currenUy  have  America  nearly  on  lt«  knees 
for  oil  are  themselves  having  to  genuflect 
before  Uncle  Sam  for  food.  America  thus 
has  acquired  a  weapon,  and  a  tool  for  skill- 
ful political  diplomacy— all  of  It  housed 
in  that  unrivaled  Orade-A  rich  black  soli 
that  floors  the  Mississippi  River  Basin  from 
Denver  to  the  Ohio  borders. 

How  America  uses  this  weapon  or  tool  la  a 
basic  question  for  the  last  quarter  of  tYaa 
century.  Since  technology  and  the  atom  may 
well  outflank  OPEC  It  may  be  the  primary 
question.  Tet  the  International  community 
is  only  beginning  to  ask  what  It  might  do 
to  prevent  one  nation,  the  U.S..  from  having 
this  perilous  monopoly  of  power. 

The  danger  Is  fully  appreciated  In  the 
marble  structure— built  by  Mussolini  as  a 
colonial  office  from  which  to  administer  far- 
flung  poesesBlons  of  the  new  Roman  Em- 
plre^whlch  now  houses  the  UN's  Pood  and 
Agriculture  Organization  In  Rome.  The  Di- 
rector-General of  the  FAO  untU  the  first  of 
this  year  was  Dr.  Addeke  Boerma.  a  genial, 
well-fed  Dutchman  In  an  Interview  shortly 
before  he  left  offlce  he  wa.s  particularly  criti- 
cal of  the  U.S.  and  Its  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture. Dr.  Earl  Butz. 

The  US.,  Boerma  says,  '•should  be  more 
mindful  of  Its  moral  responsibilities  to  the 
rest  of  the  world"  and  should  be  aware  of 
Its  International  Image  "I  worry."  Boerma 
says,  "when  a  country  like  Bangladesh  can- 
not afford  to  buy  American  grain.  I  worry 
that  the  US.  refuses  to  allow  an  Interna- 
tional agreement  limiting  prices  of  grains. 
It  is  all  right  In  trade  between  Japan  and 
the  U.S.  when  Japan  can  afford  to  pay  any- 
thing the  US  asks.  But  Bangladesh  cannot 
and  Dr.  Butz  knows  this.  That  Is  what  1 
mean  by  America's  moral  responsibilities." 
Dr  Boerma  left  the  PAO  after  eight  years 
at  a  time  when,  as  he  put  It,  "the  outstand- 
ing development  of  the  past  two  years  Is  a 
long-overdue  realization  bv  the  Inter- 
tlonal  community  that  this  problem  is  not 
only  so  grave  but  so  deep-rooted  In  the  struc- 
ture of  world  society  that  It  can  be  solved 
only  If  treated  as  a  matter  of  the  highest 
political  Importance."  He  rejects  as  morally 
wrong  the  "triage"  or  "lifeboat"  concept 
which  held  that  some  countries  must  be  re- 
garded as  basket  ca.<?es  and  be  toesed  aside 
for  the  greater  good  of  mankind  He  regrets 
that  mankind  has  si'ch  a  short  memory  and 
Is  already  forgetting  the  real  crisis  two  years 
ago  Just  because  there  appears  to  be  no 
crisis  today,  thanks  to  the  bumper  rice  crop. 
Dr  Boerma  called  the  1P74  World  Food 
Conference  In  Rome  "a  definite  advance  In 
the  war  against  world  hunger  "  One  of  Its 
accomplishments  was  establishing  within 
the  PAO  of  a  Global  Information  and  Early 
Warning  System  on  Pood  and  Agriculture. 
It  sits  there  under  the  powerful  eye  of  one 
Mrs.  Binder,  who  administers  a  bank  of  telex 
and  cable  clerks  In  touch  with  experts  around 
the  world  who  provide  an  educated  assess- 
ment of  the  crop  sltuatlon^-or  the  weather 
or  the  possibly  relevant  political  or  commer- 
cial situations — for  analysis  at  PAO  head- 
quarters.   The    result    is    a    bulletin    board 
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brought  up  to  dale  every  week  or  so  .Accord- 
ing to  the  latest  tally  thpre  are  critical  food 
shortages  In  the  following  countries  for  the 
following  reasons: 

Angola:  because  of  the  war  and  the  number 
of  displaced  persona. 

Ethiopia:  recent  droughts  ruined  the  new 
crop  of  teEf  grass. 

Grenada:  torrential  November  rains. 
Honduras:   the  malre  crop  was  ruined  by 
drought. 

Mauritania:  a  grasshopper  Invasion  spoiled 
crops. 

Niger;  drought,  a  spillover  from  the  Sahc- 
Ilan  disaster. 

Timor:  political  disturbances. 
But  what  Is  the  good  of  Identifying  the 
areas  with  food  crises  if  no  one  Is  told  about 
them?  "Ah  yes,"  officials  replied,  "this  Infor- 
mation Is  extremely  sensitive.  If  we  told  you 
how  much  grain  Honduras  was  Importing  at 
the  moment  (they  did)  It  could  have  Impor- 
tant commercial  and  possibly  political  side 
effects.  Our  information  Is  given  In  total  con- 
fidence and  must  be  given  out  by  us  In  total 
confidence,  too."  So  the  BBC  will  never  film 
the  hunger  In  Grenada,  and  responsible  peo- 
ple In  the  affluent  outside  world  will  never 
know  of  the  Grenadlans'  plight;  It  seems  a 
naive  abuse  of  information. 

After  the  conference  the  UN  General  As- 
sembly set  up  a  seml-autonomou."!  body 
known  as  the  World  Pood  Council  It  sits 
(with  the  Soviet  Union,  which  never  Joined 
PAO  as  a  member)  with  a  secretariat  of  a 
dozen  or  so  In  a  wing  of  the  main  PAO  build- 
ing. It  held  a  conference  In  Rome  last  summer 
but  appears  not  to  be  quite  sure  what  to  do 
with  Itself.  Jealousy  within  the  PAO  for  this 
arrogant  sibling  Is  evident:  one  senior  PAO 
official  argued  that  the  Council  was  Just  an- 
other example  of  the  UN's  Interminable  de- 
cisionmaking process:  "A  decision  to  set  up 
a  new  organization  to  study  a  problem  rather 
than  streamline  or  modify  the  existing  one." 
Even  apologlst-s  for  the  WPC  seem  unable  to 
muster  much  enthusiasm. 

The  1974  conference  In  Rome  resulted  In 
the  creation  of  the  International  Fund  for 
Agricultural  Development  with  $1.25  billion 
of  fresh,  uncommitted  money  at  its  disposal 
to  aid  agricultural  development  In  the  devel- 
oping countries.  The  bartc  premise  Ls  that 
the  only  way  to  alleviate  the  hunger  of  the 
460  million  In  the  Most  Seriously  Affected 
(MSAs)  nations  Is  to  supply  funds  to  enable 
them  to  develop  their  own  agricultural  re- 
sources and  feed  themselves. 

But  the  fund  has  fallen  on  the  stony 
ground  of  the  international  squabble.  For  a 
start,  no  one  knows  quite  where  It  should  be 
sited.  However.  IPAD  appears  to  have 
proml.ses  at  least  of  money.  The  U8  has 
pledged  ft200  million,  the  EEC  the  same  OPEC 
has  promised  $500  million.  Canada  and 
Scandinavia  will  make  up  the  rest  The  Soviet 
Union  hats  not  said  how  much  It  will  con- 
tribute and  probably  will  give  nothing.  But 
by  \98ft  the  fund  will  probably  have  $5  bil- 
lion to  devote  solely  to  the  good  of  agricul- 
tural economies  of  the  developing  world. 

Support  for  IPAD  comes  from  Western- 
oriented  countries  and  OPEC,  and  one  sus- 
pects that  geopolitics  played  a  part  In  the 
decision  of,  say,  the  U.S.  to  contribute  so 
heavily  The  Communist  countries  of  Asia — 
China.  North  Vietnam.  North  Korea — appear 
to  have  solved  their  problems  or  to  have 
none  as  grave  as  those  of  some  non-Com- 
munist .\sla  nations.  It  makes  political  sense 
for  America  to  help  the  UN  help  these  coun- 
tries; she  gets  a  humanitarian  Image  out  of 
her  contribution  and  the  UN  makes  sure  it 
goes  where  it  is  needed.  And  hungrj*  people 
by  and  large  aren't  so  happy  to  turn  to 
Moscow  for  help. 

In  a  recent  address  Dr  Boenna  talked  of 
the  "Thirty  Years  War  "  against  hunger. 
Since  we  have  failed  to  solve  the  population 
crisis  we  are  worse  off  than  we  were  after 
the  Second  World  War.  And  with  nearly  600 
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million  of  us  hungry  every   nlpht  the  crlsla 
takes   on    unimaginable    proportions 

What  solutions  are  there  to  this  seem- 
ingly unmanageable  problem,  and  a  global 
population  swelled  by  more  tlian  70  million 
souls  a  year  three  new  hungrj-  mouths 
every  second^  What  If  next  year's  rice  crop 
In  Bangladesh  Is  a  disaster  and  the  prices  of 
rice  and  wheat  and  feodgralns  are  too  steep 
for  the  meager  resovirces  of  the  Bangladesh 
Treasury?  Aid  of  course  will  be  supplied,  and 
If  enough  charity  workers  can  be  diverted 
from  other  appalling  catastrophes  In  Timor, 
in  Niger,  and  In  Bihar  perhaps  millions  will 
be  saved  from  kwashiorkor  and  rickets  and 
slow,  miserable  death. 

But  what  If  next  year's  shortages  come 
when  there  is  drought  In  Iowa  and  Kansas, 
cold  winds  In  Manitoba,  hot  blasting  gales 
In  Kazakhstan,  and  a  dry  spring  In  the  Asian 
rice  fields?  The  World  Meteorological  Orga- 
nization In  Geneva  predicts  that  the  closing 
twenty  years  of  this  century  will  present 
considerably  les?  settled  climates  than  the 
first  eight  decades.  But  no  official  organiza- 
tion has  even  remotely  planned  for  such  an 
eventuality. 

The  PAO  now  has  an  office  to  Identify  area-s 
suddenly  afflicted  by  hunger,  famine,  and 
shortage.  But  It  has  no  organization  to  deal 
with  a  crisis  Dr.  Keith  Abercromble.  a 
senior  analyst  at  the  PAO,  says  that  if  catas- 
trophe develops  then  the  simple  short-term 
solution  in  the  country  Involved,  or  In  Its 
affected  neighbors.  Is  to  slaughter  cattle. 
Britain  and  Germany  did  this  during  t.he 
Second  World  War.  and  there  were  matbhe 
campaigns  to  restrict  consumption  of  meat 
and  divert  Imported  and  stockpiled  feed- 
grains,  mostly  corn  and  soybeans,  to  feed 
human  beings.  Abercromble  believer  that 
the  same  would  have  to  be  done  In  the  event 
of  a  sudden  grain  shortfall  or  a  large  increase 
In  prices  that  effectively  put  some  of  the 
developing  countries  out  of  the  market. 

Newly  affluent  countries — Japan,  Saudi 
Arabia,  Nigeria— are  fast  becoming  meal- 
eating  nations,  consuming  disproportionate 
tounages  of  North  American  feedgralns  that 
could  more  properly  though  less  luxuriously 
be  used  to  feed  the  poor  of  Bangladesh  and 
Borneo.  Pood  aid  programs  could  be  extended 
by  the  release  of  feedgralns  onto  the  market; 
the  developing  nations  could  be  permitted 
for  the  first  time  to  buUd  up  stockpiles  so 
that  they  who  can  least  afford  It  can  feed 
themselves  during  the  lean  years  to  come. 
The  establishment  of  reserve  accumulatlo::>i 
of  grains  together  with  the  stimulation  of 
production  of  food  in  the  developing  coun- 
tries are  vital  weapons  In  the  hunger  battle. 

After  the  Second  World  War  the  Interna- 
tional Wheat  Council,  a  London -based  forum 
for  policy  decisionmaking,  was  able  to  forge 
a  series  of  binding  agreements  between  the 
wheat  exporters  and  importers  relating  to 
export  quotas  and  prices  on  the  Interna- 
tional exchanges  But  since  1971  the  interna- 
tional grain  trade  has  gone  haywire  and  a 
profound  schism  has  effectively  blocked  sub- 
stantive agreement  on  stocks  or  prices  Ad- 
vocates of  stockpiles  want  about  25  million 
tons  of  wheat  and  5  million  tons  of  rice, 
corn,  sorghum,  and  soybeans 

Virtually  all  Importing  countries  want  the 
agreement  to  cover  stockpiles  and  limits  on 
grain  prices.  But  the  U.S.  will  not  hear  of 
any  agreement  on  prices.  The  present  Ad- 
ministration and  its  powerful  Agriculture 
Secretary  believe  Implacably  In  the  free 
market  approach  to  grain  trade.  If  countries 
cannot  afford  grains  because  the  price  Is  too 
steep  then  aid  Is  the  answer — aid  from  the 
US.,  of  course,  that  might  tie  the  recipient 
countn-  more  tightly  than  It  liVes  to  Uncle 
Sam's  apron  strings. 

Most  International  hodle.s  are  aeha.-it  at 
the  American  stubbfirniu^ss  on  thl--^  Ksue  and 
they  prav  for  Republican  reverses  Iti  the 
presidential  election  "A  Democrat  would  not 
bow  to  the  lobbying  power  of  the  grain  com- 
panies like  Butz  and  Ford,"  one  grain  spe- 
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clallst  In  London  said  •Ti-.e  American  posi- 
tion could  be  Interpreted  as  morally  wrong  ' 
said  another  In  Rome.  A  Democratic  victory 
i:i  November  would  mean  a  great  deal  more 
than  subtle  shifts  In  domestic  fiscal  p>oU>.y. 
It  could  mean  life  or  death,  literally,  for 
niaiiv  millions  of  people. 

■Who  runs  the  lobbies  In  the  U.S.  that  have 
forced  President  Ford  into  such  an  uncom- 
fortable position?  Cook  Industries,  Carglll, 
the  Bunge  Corporation  are  among  the 
hugely  powerful  bodies  that  have  profited 
enormously  from  the  recent  turmoil  In  the 
grain  markets  Cook  alone  Increased  Its  pro- 
fits from  $3  million  In  1972  to  $23  million  m 
1973  and  $46  million  In  1974;  the  others  de- 
cline comment. 

They  have  been  shown  to  be  prone  to  cor- 
rupt practices  of  the  basest  kind.  Mr.  Ford 
himself  announced  with  embarrassment  the 
news  that  American  grain  shipments  abroad 
were  deliberately  shortwelghted  or  adulter- 
ated before  they  left  home  ports,  all  in  the 
Interest  of  advancing  profits  of  the  politically 
powerful  grain  giants.  "And  the  Irony  of  all 
this  Is  that  Butz  would  not  be  a  free  market 
man  If  the  grain  market  was  depressed."  said 
one  British  expert  "He  would  want  a  mini- 
mum price  level  If  his  farmers  were  In  danger 
of  losing  money.  He  can  afford  to  hold  out 
for  the  free  market  now  that  he's  on  to  a 
good  thing.  But  he's  causing  an  awful  lot  of 
suffering  by  being  so  obtuse" 


STANLEY  T    KUSPER,  JR.— "OUR 
MAN  OF  THE  YEAR" 


HON.  MARTIN  A.  RUSSO 

OF    ZLXINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  May  11.  1976 

Mr.  RUSSO.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I 
would  like  tx)  share  -v^ith  my  colleagues 
some  remarks  about  a  most  personable 
and  distinguished  citizen  from  my  con- 
gressional district.  This  gentleman  Is  be- 
ing appropriately  honored  by  a  group 
that  ha.s  selected  liim  for  their  coveted 
Man  of  the  Year  award. 

The  Honorable  Stanley  T.  Kusper.  Jr., 
county  clerk  of  Cook  County,  will  be 
honored  by  the  Men  of  Tolentine  as  "Our 
Man  of  the  Year"  at  their  annual 
achievement  banquet.  On  May  18  the 
group  will  assemble  in  Evergreen  Park 
for  this  maior  fund-raisinR  event  and 
will  fete  Mr.  Kusper  for  hi.<?  achievement"; 
and  for  his  support  of  the  Men  of  Tolen- 
tine, An  untiring  man-of-action,  a  com- 
passionate human  being,  and  a  dynamic 
person  to  be  associated  with.  I  can  think 
of  no  one  more  deserving  of  such  recog- 
nition. 

The  Men  of  Tolentine  no-w  number  ap- 
proximately 140  men  who.se  purposes  are 
the  promotion  of  vocation,'^  to  the  Augus- 
tinlan  Order  and  the  contribution  of 
financial  help  in  the  formation  of  future 
priests  pnd  brothers  for  the  AMT'i-itlnian 
Order,  All  contrlbution.s  and  funds  from 
the  banquet  will  go  to  the  Augustlnlan 
fathers. 

Stanley  Kusper  graduated  macna  cum 
laude  from  the  University  of  Notre  Dame 
and  received  his  law  degree  from  North- 
western School  of  Law.  HLs  community 
Involvements  ranpe  from  beinp  a  past 
president  of  the  Polish  American  Immi- 
gration and  Relief  Committee  to  being 
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assistant  district  administrator  of  Little 
League's  District  16  in  Illinois. 

Designated  chief  coimsel  for  the  board 
of  election  commissioners  in  1964.  he 
had  already  served  as  special  counsel  for 
the  Illinois  Election  Laws  Commission 
for  the  purpose  of  assisting  them  in  the 
work  of  recodification  of  the  entire  elec- 
tion code  of  the  State  of  Illinois.  He  was 
appointed  as  a  commissioner  in  Chicago 
in  1969  and  was  subsequently  elected  by 
fellow  members  to  be  chairman  of  the 
board  of  election  commissioners  of  the 
city  of  Chicago, 

As  county  clerk.  Mr.  Kusper  has 
proven  himself  capable  and  conscien- 
tious. An  energetic  and  outgoing  person, 
he  is  greatly  liked  as  well  as  respected  by 
those  who  know  him.  I  count  it  an  honor 
to  number  him  among  my  friends  and  to- 
day I  know  my  colleagues  join  with  me  In 
congratulating  Stan  on  his  Man  of  the 
Year  award 


PITTSBURGH     PAYS     TRIBUTE     TO 
LOCAL  BUSINESSMAN 


HON.  H.  JOHN  HEINZ  III 

OF   PENNSTLVAinA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tiiesday.  May  11.  1976 

Mr.  HEINZ  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Small 
Business  Administration  and  some  500 
Pittsburgh  area  business  and  civic  lead- 
ers recently  joined  in  honoring  at  a 
luncheon  Pennsylvania's  Small  Business 
Person  of  the  Year,  Mr.  Phil  Sauereisen. 
president  of  Sauereisen  Cements  Co,  of 
Pittsburgh. 

Phil  Sauereisen 's  outstanding  per- 
formance in  setting  an  exemplar>-  rec- 
ord of  business  growth  should  remind  all 
of  us  of  the  importance  of  encouraging 
.small  businessmen  in  these  often - 
difficult  times,  for  they  remain  the  Na- 
tion's chief  .source  of  community  growth. 

Sauereisen  Cements  Co.  has  enjoyed  a 
remarkable  record  of  succes?.  The  com- 
pany was  founded  in  1899  by  Phils 
father.  C.  Pred  Sauereisen  His  first  cus- 
tomer. Du  Pont,  ordered  2  pints  of  ce- 
ment Today  the  company  markets  35 
!)roducts.  ranging  from  cements  and  ad- 
hesives  to  linings  of  acid  and  pickling 
plar.ts  for  the  basic  steel  industr>-  Re- 
cently the  company  aided  the  Apollo 
space  program  with  a  cement  important 
to  the  launch-pad  assembly.  The  com- 
pany also  provided  corrosion  and  ther- 
mal monolithic  linings  for  protection  of 
EPA-required  pollution-control  equip- 
ment, and  developed  nontoxic  grout  for 
nuclear  plant  construction. 

Under  Phil  Sauereisen 's  leadership 
since  1965.  the  firm  has  set  record  sales 
every  year  of  his  presidency.  Sales  and 
profit-  are  up  fivefold,  and  the  annual 
sales  volume  has  increased  from  2.000.- 
000     to     nearly     12,000.000     pounds     of 

TTOdUCtS. 

^\'T^i!e  scoring  these  outstanding 
gains,  Phil  served  as  president  of  Pitts- 
burgh's nationally  recognized  Smaller 
Manufacturers  Council  and  as  a  member 
of  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  Pitts- 
burgh Chamber  of  Commeice,  the  Exec- 
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utive  Committee  of  Perm's  Southwest 
Association,  and  the  General  Business 
Advisory  Board  of  the  University  of 
Pittsburgh's  Graduate  School  of  Busi- 
ness. Statewide,  he  has  served  on  the 
Governors  Business  Advisory  Board,  the 
Permsylvania  Chamber  of  Commerce, 
and  the  Pennsylvania  Manufacturers' 
Association. 

At  this  proud  moment  in  his  life.  I 
would  like  to  join  in  paj-ing  tribute  to 
Phn  and  his  wife  Carol  and  their  three 
children.  With  integrity,  intelligence, 
and  initiative,  they  have  mside  a  vital 
contribution  to  our  community  and  oui 
Nation. 


AL      \^STRO :       CONNECTICUT 
SPORTSCASTER  OF  THE  ^YEAR 


HON.  RONALD  A.  SARASIN 

OF    CONITECnCT-T 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

TiLesday.  May  ll.  1976 

Mr.  SARASIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  has 
been  much  discussion  in  recent  weeks  on 
the  subject  of  what  is  a  fair  salary  for 
a  newscaster  to  be  paid.  The  impettis  for 
this  debate,  of  course,  centers  around  the 
reported  $!  million  a  year  contract  of- 
fered Barbara  Walters  by  the  ABC  net- 
work. 

WTiile  I  do  not  wish  to  discuss  at  this 
time  the  positive  and  negative  aspects  of 
that  arrangement.  I  do  wish  to  call  to  my 
colleagues'  attention  a  man  whom  I  feel, 
as  do  a  good  number  of  my  constituents, 
is  worth  more  than  a  million  dollars  in 
terms  of  his  commitment  to  scholastic 
athletics  m  the  Greater  Wat«rbury  area 
and  to  the  broadcast  profession. 

Tlie  man  of  whom  I  speak  is  Al  Vestro. 
sports  director  of  WATR  radio  station 
in  Waterbury.  Conn.  Al  was  recently  se- 
lected by  his  Connecticut  sportscasting 
colleagues  as  Connecticut  Sportscaster  of 
the  Year. 

I  believe  that  it  is  indeed  appropriate 
that  Al  be  honored  by  this  award  in  this, 
his  30th  anniversary  in  the  sports  broad- 
ca'iting  business 

Mr,  Sneaker,  I  would  like  to  insert  at 
this  time,  for  my  colleagues'  benefit,  an 
item  which  will  appear  in  the  program 
at  the  dinner  honoring  Al  Vestro.  Its 
message  concurs  with  my  belief  that  this 
award  is  long  overdue. 
The  article  follows: 

Long  Overdite 
That  wa.s  the  genera!  reaction  last  March 
when  word  came  out  of  Salisbury,  North 
Carolina  that  WATR's  Sports  Director,  Vet- 
eral  A]  Vestro,  had  been  chosen  as  "Connect- 
icut's Sportscast.er  of  the  Year" 

Al  has  been  a  finalist  in  the  balloting  by 
state  sportswrlters  and  sportscafters  almost 
every  year  since  U^  Inception  some  twelve 
years  ago,  and  his  many  friends  and  admirers 
felt  the  long  overdue  honors  ^so'Jld  be  his 
one  year.  Now  that  A\  has  won.  their  only 
regret  L";  that  they  can't  be  on  hand  for  the 
award  ceremonies  In  Salisbury  where  Al  will 
take  his  place  with  the  greats"  throughout 
the  country  However,  this  Is  our  opportunity 
to  share  with  Al  his  great  honor. 

Known  as  "the  Dean  of  High  School  Bas- 
ketball Announcers,"  Al  has  done  as  much 
for  the  schoolboy  game  a.s  any  other  pierson 
m  the  state.  The  veteran  announcer  has  also 
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broadcast  professluna!  football  and  baseball 
games  aiid  soon  professional  Softball.  In  addi- 
tion to  coUeRe  basketball.  Inc-ludlng  N  I  T. 
champlon.shlps.  colleKf  fi>otbalI.  Including 
Harvard  and  Yale  schedules  and  also,  many 
other  sports  on  both  the  anuiteurs  and  pro- 
fessional level 

.\  rough  calrtilatlon  w»  have  done,  finds 
the  ainazliiK  figure  of  over  2.000  event  games 
which  have  hiul  Al  Vestro  behind  the  mike 
since  hLs  first  basketball  games  in  1946. 

Al  has  had  several  opportunities  to  move 
on  to  bigger  and  better  things  in  the  broad- 
casting world.  Including  many  offers  from 
major  television  and  radio  networks  and  pro- 
fessional sporting  teams.  However,  his  devo- 
tion to  his  home  town  and  his  family  have 
been  uppermost  on  Al's  list  of  priorities  So. 
the  golden  tones  of  Al  Vestro's  voice  stay 
with  us  here  In  Connecticut  and  through 
many  cold  winter  nights  that  voice  from  the 
radio  has  brought  Joy.  excitement  and  a 
most  vivid  picture  of  sporting  events  to  peo- 
ple in  ho.spltals.  factories,  offices,  restaurants, 
cars  and  homes  throughout  the  area. 

In  addition  to  serving  as  Sports  Director 
of  WATR  radio  and  televl.slon.  Al  Is  al.^o  an 
account  exe<:utlve  at  the  station  and  has  a 
very  popular  morning  show  which  he  calls 
•The  Shortest  55  Minutes  in  Radio  "  He  also 
does  a  five  minute  sports  show  each  night. 

Al  Is  a  lifelong  resident  of  Waterbury  and 
for  the  past  35  years,  has  been  living  on 
Houston  Street  with  his  bride  of  42  years. 
r^-iulse  They  have  two  children — Connie. 
whr>  in  married  to  Dr,  Anthony  Bonacorsl, 
and  Allle. 

M  Veetro  night  has  certainly  been  a  long 
rime  coming,  but  Justice  Is  finally  served  and 
we.  his  friends,  are  happy  to  celebrate  thla 
night  with  him. 


QUEEN  ISABELLu\  DAY 


HON.  JOHN  H    DENT 

or    PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  May  11.  1976 

Mr  DENT,  Mr,  Speaker,  on  April  22, 
14,t1.  Queen  Isabella  of  Spain  was  bom. 
Aj?  every  American  schoolchild  knows. 
this  woman  had  a  profound  effect  on  the 
eventual  birth  of  this  Nation  Queen  Lsa- 
bella  had  the  courage  and  foresight  to 
support  Christopher  Columbus  and  his 
daring  voyage  to  the  New  World  I  think 
it  appropriate  in  this,  our  Bicentennial 
Year,  that  we  should  commemorate  the 
525th  birthday  of  Queen  Isabella  To- 
ward this  end,  I  would  like  to  enter  into 
the  Record  a  copy  of  a  proclamation  is- 
sued by  the  Governor  of  Pennsylvania, 
Milton  J  Shapp.  declaring  April  22. 
1976.  as  "Queen  Isabella  Day"  in  the 
Commonwealth   of  Pennsylvania 

The  proclamation  follows: 

Commonwealth  of  PtNNsYLVANtA. 

Governor's  OFrice. 

Harrisburg,  Pa. 
QxmcN  Isabella  Dat—  Apro.  22,  1976 

Throughout  the  ages,  man's  course  has 
often  been  gtilded  and  altered  by  preat  rul- 
ers who  have  left  Indelible  marks  upon 
their  areas 

Queen  Isabella,  wife  of  Ferdinand  of 
Aragon.  exercised  great  wisdom  and  valiant 
courage  throughout  her  reign,  changing  the 
course  of  history  for  all  mankind 

It  was  Queen  Isabella  who  enabled  Chris- 
topher Columbus  to  make  his  daring  voyage 
that  resulted   In    the   discovery   of   the   New 
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World,  thus  opening  a  new  chapter  In  the 
history    of    mankind's    progress. 

For  this  reason,  the  history  of  .America  has 
cause  to  observe  the  birth  of  Qtieen  Isabella 
on  April  22.  1451.  ThLs  year  marks  the  525th 
birthday  anniversary  observatKre  of  Isabella. 
C^ueen  of  Castlla 

Therefore.  I.  MUton  J.  Shapp.  Oovemor  of 
the  Conunonwealth  of  Pennsylvania,  do 
hereby  designate  April  22.  1976.  as  QUEEN 
I3ABBXLA  DAY  and  urge  all  citizens  to  pay 
tribute  to  the  memory  of  Queen  Isabella 
whose  daring  vLslon  and  fervent  support  of 
Christopher  Columbus  made  possible  the 
epoch-making  discovery  of  the  New  World. 
Milton  J.  Shapp,  Governor. 
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CONDITION  OF  NATION'S  POSTAL 
SERVICE 

HON.  MAX  S.  BAUCUS 

or    MONTANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTAnVES 

Tuesday.  May  11.  1976 

Mr.  BAUCUS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  deep- 
ly troubled  by  the  condition  of  our  Na- 
tion's Postal  Service.  Mailing  costs  rise 
inexorably  wlille  the  quality  of  service 
appears  to  be  declining.  I  have  studied 
the  problem  in  the  past  few  weeks  seek- 
ing solutions  to  reverse  these  alarming 
trends.  Today  I  would  like  to  share  what 
I  have  learned,  I  will  first  provide  a  brief 
sketch  of  the  origin,  goals,  and  current 
status  of  the  U.S.  Po.stal  Service  I  will 
then  present  some  of  the  conclusions  I 
have  reached.  To  anticipate,  I  do  not 
favor  any  solution  Involving  higher  mail- 
ing rates  or  more  bureaucratic  reorga- 
ni7Ations 

In  April  1967,  President  Johnson  ap- 
pointed a  Commission  on  Postal  Organi- 
zation to  review  the  old  US  Post  Office 
Department  The  Commission,  headed  by 
Frederick  Kappel.  the  former  chairman 
of  American  Telephone  &  Telegraph,  re- 
ported that  the  Post  Office's  principal 
problem  was  that  Its  managers  lacked  de- 
cision authority.  All  managerial  decisions 
such  as  postal  rates  and  wages,  post- 
master appointments,  and  post  office  con- 
struction projects  were  made  by  Con- 
gress. Business,  as  opposed  to  Govern- 
ment management  of  the  Post  Office 
would  reduce  costs  by  20  percent  and 
"tliere  Ls  no  telling  what  greater  savings 
could  be  made  over  the  long  pull,"  said 
Kappel 

Based  upon  the  Commission's  recom- 
mendations. Congress  adopted  the  Postal 
Reorganization  Act  of  1970.  ThLs  act 
created  an  independent  U.S.  Postal  Serv- 
ice fully  authorized  to  operate  the  postal 
system.  The  policy  goals  established 
were: 

First.  To  maintain  universal  coverage. 

Second.  To  pay  wages  comparable  to 
those  paid  in  the  private  sector  and  to 
Improve  working  conditions. 

Third.  To  apportion  the  costs  of  all 
ix)stal  operations  on  a  fair  and  equitable 
basis. 

Fourth.  To  Improve  postal  efficiency  In 
all  postal  operations  Including  trans- 
portation. 

Fifth.  To  achieve  self-sufficiency ;  that 
Is.  to  balance  total  revenues  including  ap- 
propriations and  total  costs. 


How  well  has  the  Postal  Service  suc- 
ceeded In  meeting  Its  goals? 

Its  goal  to  provide  service  to  all  Amer- 
icans has  so  far  been  met 

Its  efforts  to  improve  labor  wages  has 
been  a  notable  success.  Wage  rates  for 
Pastal  Service  workers  have  gone  up  60 
percent  in  the  period  1970-75.  During 
the  same  period  wage  rates  for  Federal 
civilian  workers  have  risen  only  38  per- 
cent. Currently,  tlie  median  salar>-  for 
clerks  and  carriers  Is  $14,200  and  the 
starting  salary  is  $11,444. 

As  fiir  as  equitably  apportioning  postal 
costs  among  the  various  classes  of  maU. 
progress  i.s  far  from  satLsfactory.  Firsl- 
class  rates  substantially  exceed  delivery 
costs.  ThLs  overcharging  of  first-class 
mall  Ls  used  partially  to  subsidize  the 
handling  of  second-  and  tliird-cl.iss  mall. 
Congress  also  subsidizes  the  publishers 
and  direct  mail  advertisers  who  use  sec- 
ond- and  Uiird-class  mail  through  di- 
rect grants  from  the  Treasury.  Tlie  new 
postal  rate  increases  only  exacerbate 
these  rate  inequities.  Rates  for  already 
overcharged  first-cla.ss  mall  ro.se  by  33 
percent  while  subsidized  .second-  and 
third-class  rates  rose  only  22  percent  and 
24  percent  re.spectively. 

As  to  whether  the  goal  of  improved 
service  has  been  met  there  are  conflict- 
ing opinions.  Tlie  1974  annual  report  of 
the  Postmaster  General,  says  tliat  "mal! 
service  is  very  good."  The  report  stated 
that  the  Service  Is  meetinK  its  standard 
of  overnight  deliven.-  for  95  percent  of 
local  first-class  mail  But  "it  Ls  still  fall- 
ing short  of  its  public  commitment  on 
service"  for  regional  areas — 2  days — and 
cross  country— 3  days — flrst-cla.ss  mail 
Only  88  ix>rcent  of  Lliese  deliveries  met 
the  standards  Tlie  Postal  Service  also 
points  U)  its  National  Service  Index  fig- 
ures: these  have  shown  a  decrease  from 
1.65  days  between  postmarking  and  pick- 
up for  hnal  delivery  in  1970.  to  1.57  daj^ 
in  1975.  However,  a  private  firm,  Phoe- 
nix-Hecht  Cash  Management  Services 
Inc  of  Chicago,  which  sends  out  some 
300.000  letters  each  year  to  test  the  mails. 
reported  that  mail  delays  may  be  more 
widespread  than  the  Postal  Senice's  sta- 
tistics show.  The  private  firm's  compari- 
son of  delivery  sjx^ds  for  the  147  passible 
combinations  of  mail -flow  Ijetween  and 
within  seven  cities — Boston.  Chicago.  Las 
Angeles,  Miami,  New  York.  Philadelphia, 
and  St.  Louis — showed  slower  delivery 
than  reported  by  the  Postal  Sen-ice  in 
121  cases.  I  suspect  that  delivery  time 
between  cities  in  Montana  and  thase  In 
other  States  Is  slower  yet. 

A  further  problem  Is  that  of  mlssent 
mail,  which  Is  not  included  in  delivery 
speed  studies  A  recent  GAO  study 
showed  that  about  7  perct-nt  of  all  mail 
Is  sent  to  the  wrong  location — resulting 
in  an  additional  average  delay  of  3  days. 
Achievement  of  the  goal  of  .self-.suf- 
flciency  has  been  the  Postal  Service's 
most  pronounced  failure.  The  Reorgani- 
zation Act  authorired  Congress  to  appro- 
priate an  annual  public  subsidy  of  $920 
million  for  tlie  Postal  Service  from  1972 
to  1979.  and  a  declining  amount  there- 
after until  1984.  when  the  subsidy  could 
be  eliminated.  With  this  Federal  help, 
the  Postal  Seivice  ':".as  supposed   t^i  be 
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able  to  break  even.  But  only  in  1973  did 
it  come  close  to  breaking  even,  when  the 
deficit  was  $13  million.  The  deflclt 
jumped  to  $438  million  in  1974  and  came 
to  nearly  $989  million  in  fiscal  year  1975. 
The  estimated  deficit  for  1976  is  $16 
bDlion. 

These  massive  deficits  have  been  oc- 
curring in  the  face  of  skyrocketing  postal 
rates.  Rates  have  risen  from  6  cents  for 
a  first-class  letter  In  1970  to  the  current 
13  cents.  Second-class  rates  have  also 
more  than  doubled  In  the  same  period. 
These  rate  increases  have  far  outstripped 
simple  inflation.  The  63  percent  rise  in 
first-class  postal  rates  since  1971  has 
been  almost  twice  as  rapid  as  the  35  per- 
cent increase  in  the  Consumer  Price  In- 
dex—CPI— for  the  same  period. 

Who  has  benefited  from  these  enor- 
mous cost  increases?  Certainly  neither 
tl:e  speed  nor  the  quality  of  our  mail 
senice  hats  improved.  Basically,  the 
Postal  Service's  $1.7  billion  deficit  and 
doubled  postal  rates  have  bankrolled  ex- 
pensive new  mechanization  and  in- 
creased labor  contracts. 

Employee  salaries  have  risen  from  81.9 
percent  of  the  budget  In  1968  to  86  per- 
cent in  1975.  This  reflects  the  greater 
than  35  percent  increase  in  "real"  salaries 
and  benefits  per  person  year  that  oc- 
curred during  the  7 -year  period.  There 
was  little  disagreement  that  postal  work- 
ers were  underpaid  before  the  Reorga- 
nization Act.  Yet.  at  current  salary  levels, 
some  experts  now  contend,  postal  workers 
are  paid  significantly  more  than  com- 
parable nonpostal  workers.  There  would 
be  no  need  for  higher  postal  rates  if 
these  salary  increases  were  balanced  by 
increases  in  worker  productivity. 

Tlie  Postal  Service's  drive  to  save  costs 
through  Increased  mechanization  has 
been  a  notable  failure.  The  Service  com- 
mitted $178  million  for  new  mail  proc- 
essing equipment  in  1974  and  $262  mil- 
lion last  year  This  effort  has  resulted 
in  a  rise  in  the  amount  of  mail  sorted 
me(  hanically  from  25  percent  m  1971  to 
60  percent  In  1975.  Yet,  as  previously 
noted,  this  expensive  equipment  has  had 
only  a  marginal  effect  in  increasing 
worker  productivity.  Topical  of  the 
mechanization  effort  is  the  Postal  Serv- 
ice's new  bUlion  dollar  national  bulk 
mail  system.  This  system  was  designed 
to  halt  the  erosion  of  parcel  business  to 
the  Postal  Senice  s  private  competitor, 
United  Parcel  Service— UPS.  Yet  even 
before  the  system  became  operational, 
GAO  reported  that  Its  proposed  delivery 
standards  did  not  equal  the  present 
sumdards  of  UPS. 

Faced  with  their  splrallng  deficit,  the 
Postal  Service  has  instituted  the  follow- 
mg  economy  measurers:  First,  freezing 
the  hiring  of  new  employees.  Second, 
cutting  down  on  overtime  work  and, 
Ttiird.  reassigning  employees  who  are 
excess"  in  their  present  locations  to  new 
jobs  in  different  locations.  The  Postal 
Senice  also  hits  attempted  to  put  into 
effect  a  computerized  method  of  rede- 
signing letter  carrier  routes  to  eliminate 
some  jobs.  The  National  Association  of 
Letter  Carriers  has  demanded  arbitra- 
tion of  this  "Kokomo  Plan,"  thus  delay- 
ing lus  implementation. 

While  these  efforts  to  increase  worker 
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efficiency  are  laudable,  the  Postal  Service 
is  considering  other  cost-cutting  moves 
that  directly  impair  the  quality  of  serv- 
ice it  was  mandated  to  provide.  I  refer 
now  to  proposals  to  end  Saturday  deliverj- 
service  and  close  12,000  rural  post  offices 
at  an  annual  savings  of  $350  million  and 
$100  million  respectively. 

The  Amencan  public  Is  not  happy  with 
the  prospect  of  reduced  service. 

Services  provided  by  rural  post  offices 
as  centers  for  companionship,  informa- 
tion on  Federal  programs  and  commimity 
identity  far  outweigh  their  cost.  Putting 
the  cost  of  rural  post  offices  in  perspec- 
tive, one  must  remember  that  the  Postal 
Sen'ice  is  losing  $200  million  per  month. 
If  12,000  small  offices  were  to  be  closed 
today,  the  Postal  Senice  would  break 
even  for  only  the  next  15  days.  Moreover, 
the  $920  million  annual  government  sub- 
sidy was  granted  specifically ; 

To  meet  the  requirement  that  the  Postal 
Service  maintain  service  In  rural  areas  and 
other  areas  where  post  office  and  other  serv- 
ices provided  by  the  Postal  Service  are  not 
self-sustaining. 

Recently,  I  introduced  legislation 
iH.R.  12409)  that  would  give  the  resi- 
dents of  each  commimity  the  power  to 
veto  any  proposed  closing  of  their  local 
post  office.  My  bUl  would  forbid  even  the 
consideration  of  the  closing  of  a  rural 
post  office  unless  "equal  or  improved 
quality  of  service"  was  guaranteed. 

Reviewing  the  current  status  of  the 
Postal  Service,  we  find  that  inefficient 
management  has  made  large  investments 
in  unproductive  mechanization  the  pro- 
ductivity of  which  has  not  kept  pace  with 
increases  In  postal  wage  rates.  To  cover 
these  expenditures,  the  Postal  Service 
has  been  forced  to  borrow  heavily  and 
double  mailing  rates.  Faced  with  grow- 
ing public  and  congressional  opposition, 
the  Postal  Service  has  moved  to  both 
freeze  their  labor  force  and  end  unprofit- 
able senice  operations. 

I  believe  our  postal  problems  are  rooted 
in  the  conflicting  goals  set  for  the  Postal 
Service  by  the  1970  Reorganization  Act. 
On  one  hand,  the  law  says: 

"The  Postal  Service  shall  have  as  Its  basic 
function  the  obligation  to  provide  eervloes  to 
bind  the  nation  together  through  the  per- 
sonal, educational,  literary  and  business  cor- 
resp>ondence  of  the  people. 

Yet. 

Postal  rates  and  fees  shall  provide  sufficient 
revenues  so  that  the  total  estimated  Income 
and  appropriations  to  the  Postal  Service  will 
equal,  as  nearly  as  practicable,  total  esti- 
mated costs  of  the  Postal  Service. 

It  has  become  apparent  that  the  public 
ser\1ce  and  breakeven  mandates  are  In- 
compatible. 

To  resolve  the  Postal  Service's  prob- 
lems. I  propose  we  recognize  this  incom- 
patibility. Clearly,  the  Postal  Service  pro- 
vides some  senices.  which  although  un- 
profitable, are  in  the  national  interest 
These  include  Saturday  delivery,  rural 
post  office  operation  and  lower-than-cost 
postal  rates  for  nonprofit  mailers — edu- 
cational institutions,  mail  for  the  blind — 
and  commercial  users — newspaper  and 
magazine  publishers.  Congress  already 
pro'vides  a  $600  million  annual  subsidy  to 
second-  and  third-class  mail.  Also,  as 
previously  noted,  the  $920  mllllon  an- 
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nual  public  sen-ice  subsidy  was  designed 
to  cover  unprofitable  operation  of  rural 
post  offices.  Under  the  Reorganization 
Act.  all  of  these  subsidies  were  to  be 
eventually  phased  out.  Commercial  and 
nonprofit  mailers  were  to  gradually  as- 
sume the  full  burden  of  their  mailing 
costs.  The  Postal  Sen-ice  was  granted  a 
monopolj'  on  first-class  mail  to  enable 
it  to  charge  rates  that  would  cover  losses 
suffered  from  operating  rural  post  offices. 

A    discission    of    ALTERNATIVES 

I  believe  that  Congress  erred  when  It 
suggested  that  the  Postal  Senice  could 
provide  these  unprofitable  services  with- 
out subsidies.  Should  we  decide  that 
these  services  are  necessarj-,  as  I  believe 
they  are  to  keep  our  economy  vital,  then 
we  should  be  willing  to  pay  their  price. 

I  would  hke  to  review,  today,  the  major 
proposals  pending  in  Congress  which  deal 
with  the  problems  now  being  encoim- 
tered  by  postsd  patrons  and  the  Postal 
Service. 

I  suppose  one  alternative,  although  not 
a  very  realistic  one,  is  just  to  let  things 
continue  as  they  are.  I  guess  that  would 
mean  that  the  cost  of  postal  rates  would 
continue  to  rise  faster  than  the  cost  of 
living.  Additionally,  for  my  State  it  would 
mean  a  continuing  deterioration  in  the 
quality  of  postal  service,  a  fact  that  I 
will  cover  later  in  my  statement. 

A  second  alternative  would  be  to  re- 
duce expectations  for  increased  finan- 
cial commitments  to  the  U.S.  Postal 
Service.  It  appears  to  me  that  this  is 
the  course  that  the  officials  of  the  Postal 
Service  are  now  following  as  a  result  of 
congressional  pressure.  As  I  will  explain 
later,  I  think  this  may  be  the  most  pru- 
dent course  to  follow  for  the  short  term. 

A  third  alternative  is  to  return  the 
U.S.  Postal  Service  to  its  original  posi- 
tion as  a  Government  agency  with  an 
annual  review  of  its  entire  budget  by 
Congress.  There  are  a  number  of  bUls  In 
Congress  which  propose  this  idea.  I  be- 
Ueve  these  btUs  deserve  serious  consider- 
ation. 

A  fourth  alternative  is  to  permit  great- 
er competition  In  the  delivery  of  the  mail 
by  private  carriers.  There  are  several  bUls 
pending  that  would  permit  private  car- 
riers to  compete  for  the  delivery  of  first- 
class  mail. 

THE    mPACT    or    THIS*    A1.TERWATIVES    ON 
MONTANA 

As  you  know,  Mr.  Speaker.  Montana 
is  a  small  State,  population  wise,  and  in 
many  ways  is  different  than  other  States 
in  our  Nation.  Accordingly,  I  do  not  be- 
lieve that  national  policy  should  be  es- 
tablished solely  on  the  basis  of  what  Im- 
pact it  would  have  on  my  State,  as  we 
tend  to  be  so  different.  On  the  other 
hand,  national  policy  should  not  be  es- 
tablished without  first  examining  with 
some  care  the  impacts  that  particular 
policy  alternatives  wiU  have  on  the  citi- 
zens of  Montana  and  other  Americans 
similarly  situated. 

I  am  particularly  intrigued  about  the 
proposal  to  permit  private  carriers  the 
opportunity  to  deliver  first-class  mail.  I 
do  believe  that  such  a  proposal  would 
prompt  the  Postal  Service  to  become 
more  competitive. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  strikes  me  as 
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exccedini.;Iy  unlikely  that  any  private 
carrier  v,oulci  wish  to  compete  for  flrst- 
cla.ss  postage  deliveries  in  Montana.  To 
the  contrar  ,  the  opportunity  for  private 
carriers— if  one  truly  exists — is  in 
densely  populated  urban  areas.  If  com- 
petition were  permitted  there.  I  believe 
It  would  have  an  adverse  Impact  on  my 
State,  primarily  because  first-class  post- 
age Is  the  only  moneymaker  that  the 
Postal  Service  now  has.  If  the  Postal 
Service  would  lose  some  of  its  volume  of 
flrst-class  mail,  it  would  mean  that  a 
greater  subsidy  would  be  needed  for  the 
Postal  Service.  Currently,  the  Postal 
Service  is  asking  for  a  $1.6  billion  sub- 
sidy for  1976.  As  that  amount  increases, 
the  tax  burden  on  Montanans  also  in- 

cr63£GS 

I  don't  believe  that  my  constituents 
wriuld  experience  any  Immediate  benefits 
from  permitting  private  competition 
with  first-class  mail.  Many  of  the  pro- 
ponents of  that  Idea  point  to  the  suc- 
cess of  the  United  Paxcel  Service  and 
suKgest  that  as  a  model  for  what  can  be 
done  with  first-class  mail.  I  am  not  sure 
that  such  a  model  is  apt  for  Montana,  as 
we  were  the  last  State  in  the  contiguous 
48  States  to  receive  the  services  of  UPS. 
And,  its  not  entirely  clear  to  me  that  the 
opportunity  to  be  served  by  UPS  Ls  such 
a  boon  Two  weeks  ago.  I  experimented 
with  UPS  when  I  shipped  two  packages 
from  my  Washington  office  to  western 
Montana  5  days  before  an  important 
hearing  I  was  holding  in  my  district.  Un- 
fortunately, the  boxes  were  not  delivered 
for  9  days.  I  was  out  $16  for  my  efforts, 
and  the  hearings  were  conducted  with- 
out the  two  boxes. 

I  have  been  examining  policy  alterna- 
tives from  the  standpoint  of  their  ex- 
pected impact  on  citizens  In  the  western 
district  of  Montana — the  postal  patrons, 
the  postal  workers,  and  the  taxpayers. 
Montanans  in  all  three  (groups  are  being 
adversely  affected  by  the  Postal  Service's 
current  trends.  Subsidies  are  Increasing 
and.  as  a  consequence,  so  are  future  de- 
mands on  the  taxpayers.  Postal  employ- 
ment is  not  down  yet  in  Montana,  but  it 
will  be  If  third-  and  fourth-class  post 
offices  are  shut  down.  Finally,  service  to 
patrons  is  dropping  while  charges  to 
them  are  increasing.  'With  respect  to 
these  increases.  I  would  like  to  point  out 
that  the  costs  to  rurtd  patrons  who  use 
post  office  boxes  Is  ev^n  higher,  as  their 
box  rental  fees  have  nearly  doubled  over 
the  past  2  years.)  | 

RKCOM  MENTATIONS 

I  have  reviewed  sonie  of  the  materials 
that  were  developed  Brior  to  the  Postal 
Reorganization  Act  of  \ 970.  That  law  was 
passed  with  ijreat  fanfire.  It  was  a  "bold, 
new  experiment "  that\  would  bring  the 
Postal  Service  out  of  ^e  19th  century. 
In  my  view,  the  experiment  has  not  gone 
well.  But  I  don't  think Iwe  .should  move 
quickly  to  change  thei  current  system 
until  we  know  with  ieater  precLslon 
whatlthe  problems  are.T^oreover,  I  sug- 
gest tliat,  this  time,  we  do  not  Implement 
a  nationwide  solution  until  there  has 
been  Wome  experimentation  with  pro- 
posed'■changes  in  smaller  areas  of  the 
country. 

In  examining  problems,  I  would  urge 
my  colleagues  to  avoid — or  at  least  to 
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look  beyond — national  averages.  Hope- 
fully, we  will  have  data  available  on  a 
disaggregated  basis  I  suggest  this  be- 
cause national  statistics  can  be  decep- 
tive. According  to  recent  national  studies 
made  for  the  Postal  Service,  mail  deliv- 
eries are  taking  .slightly  less  time  today 
than  thev  were  5  years  ago  That  may  be 
true  nationally,  but  I  doubt  seriously  if 
It  is  accurate  with  respect  to  out-of-state 
mall  sent  to  Montana.  With  the  aban- 
donment of  the  trains  to  handle  cross- 
country mail  deliveries.  It  seems  that 
there  has  been  a  substantial  Increase  In 
the  amount  of  time  it  takes  the  mall  from 
the  East  Coast  to  get  to  Western  Mon- 
tana. On  any  number  of  occaslon.s.  I  have 
had  con.stituents  come  up  to  me  and  tell 
me  how  certain  regular  deliveries  that 
they  used  to  receive  on  a  certain  day  each 
week  are  now  arriving  2  or  3  days  later. 
I  do  not  have  systematic  data  to  support 
my  contention  that  mall  deliveries  are 
slowing  down  In  Montana,  but  I  do  be- 
lieve that  such  data  could  be  collected 
and  should  be  analyzed  before  any  major 
changes  are  made  to  the  U.S.  Postal 
Service. 

In  closing,  I  would  like  to  make  two 
more  recommendations.  First,  we  should 
con-sider  putting  ceilings  on  po.<:tal  ratep. 
We  are  beginning  to  .see  diminishing  re- 
turns on  higher  mall  rates  Mall  volume 
is  going  down  nationally,  and  that  only 
means  that  the  subsidy  required  by  Con- 
gress will  go  up.  Moreover,  increasing 
charges  for  postal  delivery  are  having  a 
decidedly  adverse  effect  on  low-income 
populations. 

Finally,  I  do  think  that  Congress 
should  establish  standards  for  mail  de- 
livery If  such  standards  exist  today,  they 
are  either  Inadequate  or  are  not  being 
met  In  either  case,  something  must  be 
done. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  today  requesting  a 
GAO  audit  of  mail  service  in  my  district 
I  am  submitting  herewith  a  copy  of  my 
letter  requesting  the  audit: 

HotisE   OP    Representatives. 
Washtngton,  DC.  May  10,  1975. 
Hon  Elmer  B  Staats, 

Coinptrnller    General    of    the    United    States. 
General  Accounftn^  Office.  Washington. 
DC 
Dear  Mr  Staatb:  For  some  time  now  I  have 
been    deeply    concerned    about    the    growing 
volume  r.f  complaints  from  my  constituents 
regarding  the  quality  of  mall  .service  being 
provided    by   the   U.S.   Postal   Service.   I   am 
convinced  that  the  people  in  my  District  re- 
ceive  poorer   mall   service   than   the   larger 
metropolitan  areas  of  the  country. 

I  am.  therefore,  requesting  the  assistance 
of  the  General  Accounting  Office.  I  should 
like  the  General  Accounting  Office  to  under- 
take an  intensive  review  of  the  quality  of 
mall  service  within  my  District,  comparing 
Its  delivery  performance  with  regional  and 
national  performance,  as  well  as  a  compari- 
son with  the  Postal  Service's  goal  of  96  per- 
cent on-time  delivery.  Second,  I  should  like 
to  know  what,  if  any.  actions  are  being  taken 
by  the  Postal  Service  to  correct  the  present 
deficiencies. 

Should  you  or  your  staff  require  any  addi- 
tional information  on  these  matters,  or  wish 
to  review  some  of  the  many  constituent  com- 
plaints that  I  have  received,  my  Office  will  be 
pleased  to  assist  you. 

I  am  looking  forward  to  the  report  based 
upon  your  ..tudy  of  this  situation. 
With  best  personal  wishes.  I  am 
sincerely. 

Max  BAtrct». 
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REMARKS     OF     DR      RAYMOND     8. 
BROWN  TO  MEDICAL  SOCIETY  OP 

VIRGINIA 


HON.  THOMAS  N.  DOWNING 

mF     Vti!(..lNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REi'RESENTAnVES 

Tuesday.  May  11.  1976 

Mr  DOWNING  of  Virginia.  Mr. 
Speaker,  each  year,  it  is  the  pleasure  and 
privilege  of  Uie  entire  Virginia  congres- 
sional delegation  to  meet  witli  officers 
and  members  of  tlie  Medical  Society  of 
Virginia. 

Their  meetings  have  always  been  most 
fruitful  and  I  believe  oiir  delegation 
leaves  witli  a  t)etter  understanding  of  the 
complex  problems  lacuig  our  people,  our 
Nation  and  the  medical  profe.-..sion  itseU. 
Yesterday  at  our  annual  iiKrtmg.  we 
were  privileged  to  hear  brief,  .significant 
remarks  by  Dr.  Raymond  S.  BrDWii,  pres- 
ident of  the  Medical  Society  uf  Virginia. 
I  believe  that  they  are  wortir.  of  Ixing 
placed  in  tlie  Congressional  Record  so 
that  ail  my  colleagues  may  have  an 
opportunity  to  read  them; 

Remarks  by  Dr  Raymond  S.  Brown 
Gentleman  of  Congress,  members  of  the 
Medical  Society  of  VlrglnU  and  friends  The 
Medical  Society  appreciates  this  opporttinlty 
to  get  together  and  break  bread  with  our 
friends  in  Congres.s.  Our  Congress  Is  the 
worlds  greatest  deltboratlve  body.  You  re- 
member the  Btory  about  the  preacher  who 
turned  frcm  lofty  pious  sentlmenta  to  damn- 
ing individual  sins,  and  heard  one  of  bU 
parishioners  mutter.  -He's  stopped  preach- 
ing and  started  meddling."- I  think  Con- 
gress sometimes  stops  deliberating  and 
stirts  meddling 

It  has  been  traditional  through  the  yam 
that  I  have  been  coming  tx)  these  rr.eetmts 
that  we  have  some  theme  to  bring  before 
you.  Today  there  are  so  many  themes  and  so 
many  problems  that  I  plan  Just  to  make  a 
few  comments  and  tell  you  my  druthers. 

The  appetite  for  medlc*U  cure  Is  lr.satla- 
ble— The  budget  for  social ized  medlcliie  in 
Canada  is  already  f>0"c  of  the  total  tax  rev- 
enue In  some  provinces.  Since  the  US  In 
USA.  now  stands  lor  unlimited  spending, 
you  can  see  what  will  happen  here 

All  societies  seem  to  tend  more  toward  so- 
cialism becatise  each  small  step  toward  &u- 
Clallam  seems  so  necessary  and  good  at  the 
lime.  We  Just  can't  believe  the  Icsson.s  of 
history  that  the  final  result  of  socialism  Is 
always  financial  and  moral  bankruptcy,  fol- 
lowed bv  totalltwlanlsm.  Pragmatically.  I 
think  It' unlikely  that  we  can  do  anything 
to  reverse  the  trend,  except  flght  a  delavt.ig 
battle  The  cavii*  Is  lost  In  any  nation  when 
more  than  50'  >  of  Its  electorate  Is  voting  for 
someone  else's  money,  and  we  passed  that 
point  many  years  ago. 

We  now  have  the  mandated  H.S.A.'s. 
PSRO.'s,  and  the  other  ground  work  for 
socialized  medicine  I  can  understand  why 
you  think  these  controls  may  be  necessary 
now  because  the  only  control  that  has  "ver 
effectively  managed  the  afl  Urs  of  htiman.'-- 
namely  the  market  economy— has  been  ef- 
fectively by-passed  by  flrst-doUar  Insurance 
coverage.  Medicare  and  Medicaid.  Ui:Ies.«  and 
until  deductibles  and  co-insurance  «u-e  wMie 
mandatory,  there  can  be  no  stopping  the 
ever  escalating  cost  of  medical  care 

We  must  go  back  to  havUK  insurance  as 
ln-3urance  and  not  as  a  method  oi  budgeting 
for  expected  future  expensed. 

Our  voluntftry  organizational  heart -lune- 
cancer  et  cetera  have  been  and  still  are  po- 
tent forces  for  Improvement  and  Innovation 
In  medical  area.-*  However.  It  appears  'hat 
the  rising   level  of  taxation   will   erode  tte 
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revenue  sources  of  all  of  these  volunteer  or- 
Ranlzatlons  Thts  leads  to  more  cries  for  gov- 
eriiinent  action  more  taxes,  and  le->s  serv- 
ices. Since  It  (fvll!  be  easier  to  reduce  the 
fee.^  of  physlolan.s  than  control  the  medical 
wajits  of  the  public,  the  phy.slclans'  work 
load  will  go  up  and  their  mconies  wUl  come 
down.  Since  bureaucrats  doii't  like  to  see 
anyone  else  doing  paperwork,  the  private 
third  party  puyers  will  gradually  be  gobbled 
up  by  big  fovernment.  Even  though  recent 
research  Indicates  that  the  processing  of  an 
iTL^urance  claim  by  private  ln.siirance  com- 
panies Is  $.3  50,  It  Is  $11  00  by  government 
workers. 

Since  hospitals  are  expensive  and  suscepti- 
ble to  co6t  controls,  proliferating  utilization 
regulatloiLS  and  diminished  certificates  of 
need  can  be  expected 

These  Increasing  costs  and  proliferating 
control  plari-B  are  a  ncces-sary  part  of  the  gov- 
ernmental process  for  controlling  its  ex- 
penditures The  cost  of  managing  and  con- 
trolling a  propram  such  as  Medicaid  Is  un- 
derstandable and  may  wen  be  accepted  by 
society.  The  fact  which  seems  to  be  lost  sight 
of  Is  that  whatever  Ls  free  Is  abu.sed.  If  our 
resources  were  truly  Infinite,  controls  would 
not  be  necessary,  but  we  live  In  a  finite  world. 
A  situation  where  there  are  no  restraint'  on 
the  use  of  medical  care  leads  to  a  situation 
where  all  of  the  resources  of  the  country  may 
eventually  have  to  be  spent  for  health  care 
to  the  detriment  of  other  sectors  of  our  econ- 
omy and  society.  Virginians  have,  and  will. 
accept  with  grace  the  law  of  tlie  land,  but  we 
would  like  to  see  again  the  law  favor  the 
Industrious  and  productive  citizen  rather 
than  the  drone.  We  hope  that  Congress  will 
do  what  It  can  to  return  America  to  the  era 
of  responsibility  for  self  and   family 

The  more  complicated  life  gets  the  more 
important  It  becomes  that  each  person  be 
allowed  to  run  his  own  life  and  the  le.ss 
likely  a  rules-bound  bureaucracy  will  be  able 
to  effectively  rule  our  lives. 

Please  help  reduce  the  ever  entangling 
bureaucracy,  that  threatens  to  smother  all 
Initiative. 


FEDERAL  RESERVE  REFORM  ACT 
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and  the  Federal  Reserve  finally  agreed 
to  change  some  of  the  regulations  after 
I  led  a  delegation  of  Congresswomen  to 
meet  with  Chairman  Arthur  Burns. 

Not  only  has  the  Federal  Reserve  Board 
been  unresponsive  to  the  credit  needs  of 
women  and  minorities  in  their  policies 
but  their  own  hiring  record  is  bleak 
Throughout  the  12  regional  banks  there 
are  only  38  women  officers,  or  6.7  percent 
of  the  total  of  564  officers.  Only  15  of 
these  officers,  or  2.5  percent  of  the  total, 
are  members  of  minority  groups. 

This  record  presents  a  compelling  case 
for  the  addition  of  the  non -discrimina- 
tion provision  contained  in  H.R.  12934. 
Women  and  minorities  have  made  sub- 
stantial gains  in  the  fields  of  business 
and  finance  and  these  changes  should  be 
reflected  in  the  composition  of  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  Beard  and  its  policies.  I  urge 
adoption  of  this  act. 


HON.  BELLA  S.  ABZUG 

IK     NKW     V(>[.:K 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  May  11.  1976 

NLs.  ABZUG.  Mr  Speaker,  I  ri.'^e  In 
support  of  H.R.  12934.  the  Federal  Re- 
serve Reform  Act  and  commend  Chair- 
man Reus-s  and  his  committee  for  the 
fine  work  they  have  done  on  this  bill. 
The  Federal  Reser\-e  Board  plavs  a  major 
role  In  the  economic  policy  of  this  Na- 
tion and  yet  it  remain.^  unaccountable  to 
the  public  and  consumers.  As  the  com- 
mittee report  points  out  minorities  have 
been  severely  underrenresented  on  the 
boards  of  directors  of  Reserve  banks-,  and 
women  have  not  been  represented  at  all 
Of  the  1,042  persons  appointed  to  the  Re- 
serve Rank  boards  of  directors  since  19i3 
not  a  single  one  has  been  a  woman. 

This  exclusion  of  women  from  eco- 
nomic policj-maklng  positions  has  re- 
sulted in  a  very  one-sided  perspective. 
For  example,  after  the  Congress  pa.s,sed 
the  Equal  Credit  Opportunity  Act  in 
1974  prohibiting  discrimination  on  the 
basis  of  sex  and  marital  status,  the  ini- 
tial set  of  regulations  proposed  by  the 
Boaixl  severely  ■weakened  the  implemen- 
tation of  the  act.  The  Conpresswomen 
and  women's  organizations  protested  this 
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ment,  and  is  an  active  member  of  the 
Rotary.  National  Conference  of  Chris- 
tians and  Jews,  Santa  Clara  County  Ad- 
visory Committee  on  Children  and  Youth, 
Jewish  Community  Relations  Council. 
Committee  on  Religion  and  Humanities 
of  the  Sanu  Clara  Valley  Medical  So- 
ciety, and  NAACP. 

To  say  that  Rabbi  Joseph  Gitin  is  one 
of  the  most  respected  individuals  m  the 
Santa  Clara  Valley  would  be  an  under- 
statement of  considerable  magnitude.  He 
is  a  leader,  an  humanitaria,n,  an  advo- 
cate of  justice  for  aD.  a  warm  and  loving 
person,  and  a  close  friend. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  appreciate  having  the 
opportunity  to  provide  this  information 
to  my  colleagues,  and  to  cite  a  few  of 
Rabbi  Gltin's  many  accomplishments  on 
the  eve  of  his  retirement  frcHn  active 
religious  duty.  He  is  deserving  of  our  re- 
spect and  honor  for  all  he  has  done  to 
benefit  the  community  of  man. 


RABBI  JOSEPH  GITIN 


HON.  NORMAN  Y.  MINETA 

OF    CAUTOENIA 

IN  1  HE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  May  11.  1976 

Mr.  MINETA.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  indeed 
a  great  privilege  to  share  with  my  col- 
leagues in  the  House  of  Representatives, 
the  story  of  an  outstanding  American,  a 
prominent  citizen  of  Santa  CJara  County. 
I  am  referring  to  Rabbi  Joseph  Gitin. 
who  Ls  retiring  this  year  as  chief  Rabbi 
of  Temple  Emanu  El.  in  San  Jose,  Calif. 

Rabbi  Gitln  was  bom  in  Rochester, 
N.Y..  and  received  his  Bachelor  of  Arts 
degree  from  the  University  of  Cincinnati. 
He  then  went  on  to  the  Hebrew  Union 
College,  where  he  received  his  Bachelor 
of  Hebrew  and  Doctor  of  Divinity 
degrees. 

Before  coming  to  San  Jose,  Rabbi 
Gltin  .served  temples  in  Buffalo,  N.Y., 
Butte.  Mont..  Berkeley.  Calif.,  and  Stock- 
um.  Calif.  He  has  been  the  Rabbi  at 
Temple  Emanu  El  for  the  past  25  years. 

During  hLs  tenure  in  San  Jose,  Rabbi 
Gltin  has  been  a  vital  member  of  the 
Santa  Oara  Valley  community.  He  has 
sen-ed  on  such  diverse  committees  and 
commissions  as:  The  advisory  committee 
for  San  Jose  Com.munity  College,  the 
Municipal  Entertainment  Commission, 
the  Cr.mmittee  on  Civilian  Defense,  and 
the  AdvLsory  Committee  on  Military 
Needs.  Ho  is  also  past  chairman  of  the 
trustees  of  Agniew  State  Hospital,  and 
past  chairjnan  of  tbe  Advisory  Commis- 
sion to  the  Siin  Jose  Police  Department. 
In  addition,  he  has  served  on  the  govern- 
ing boards  of  the  followint?  organiza- 
tions: Santa  Clara  County  Heart  A.sso- 
ciation.  Tuberci'.losis  Society.  Red  Cro.";?. 
Boy  Scouts,  and  Good  Samaritan 
Hospital 

However.  I  do  not  wish  to  dwell  ex- 
clusively on  RabiM  Gltin's  past  accom- 
plLshmenus  or  contributions.  HLs  current 
activities  are  ju^t  as  impressive;  they 
require  tremendous  amoimts  of  energy 
and  an  unwavering  commitment  to  his 
fellow-  humpn  beings.  Rabbi  Gilin  is  the 
Chaplain  for  tlie  San  Jose  Fiie  Depart- 


TRIBUTE  TO  JAMES  G.  STAHLMAN: 
A  GREAT  AMERICAN.  OUTSTAND- 
ING   JOLTINALIST.    FAMOUS   TEN- 

NESSE.AN 


HON.  JOE  L.  EVINS 

OF    TTXNTISSEi: 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATI\'ES 

Tuesday.  May  11.  1976 

Mr.  FVINS  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Speaker. 
recently  Mr.  Jame-;  G.  Stahlman.  former 
publusher  of  the  Nashville  Banner,  passed 
away  after  a  singularly  Ulustrious  And 
distingui.shed  career  in  American  news- 
paper publishiTi!?  and  journalism. 

Tributes  to  Mr.  Stahlman  were  re- 
ceived from  throughout  the  Nation  and 
an  editorial  in  the  Banner  eloquently 
sununarized  the  impact  of  the  life  of 
Jimmy  Stahlman  on  Nashville.  Term, 
and  the  Nation. 

Because  of  the  interest  of  my  col- 
leagues and  the  .American  people.  I  place 
tlie  editorial  in  the  Record  herewith. 

The  editorial  follo-vvs: 

Jan:es  G  SiAiii-MAN — A  Vtft.  of  Fri.rn,i-MIKT. 
Dedication  and  Love 

With  the  death  of  James  O.  Stahlman.  the 
newspiper  profession  he  loved  so  deany  and 
served  so  well  writes  a  traditional  but  sad, 
• — 30 — ••  to  the  life  of  one  of  its  most  dedl- 
ca'ed  aid  respected  members. 

Mr  Stahlman,  who  ended  a  60-year  news- 
paper career  In  1972  wlien  he  retired  as 
puJ^lisher  .«'.x  months  after  selMne  the  news- 
paper to  the  Gannett  Co..  Lnc  .  was  stricken 
Friday  afternoon  while  attending  a  meetl;.g 
of  the  Vanderbilt  University  Board  of  Tru.=t. 
one  of  the  most  lmport,ant  facets  of  his  h:e 

When  he  bade  farewell  to  the  staff  of  the 
Banner  upon  his  retirement.  Mr  Stahlman 
voiced  the  promise  that  he  would  be  around 
for  the  newspapers  100th  birthday  on 
April  10  of  this  year.  Mr  Stahlman  Hved  to 
fulfill  that  promise  and  for  that,  we  are 
deeply  thankful,  for  it  was  Mr  Stahlman's 
d-.-namic.  devoted  and  tireless  in.spiratlon  and 
leadership  that  made  the  Banner  the  news- 
paper it  1?  today 

Mr.  StahlmSLn  loved  many  things:  his  God, 
first  of  all.  unashamedly  and  with  humUlty. 
his  country;  his  family;  hLs  newspaper  the 
schools  which  meant  so  much  to  him  both  as 
a  student  and  &.«  Rn  alumnus;  the  Shr.ne, 
the  community  which  owes  him  so  much; 
the   scores   of   chic,   religious   and   fraternal 
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organizations  which  he  served  so  actively; 
and  flnaJly.  the  careers  of  thoee  whom  he 
gullied  and  led  to  positions  of  greatness  In 
Jourr.allam. 

Mr.  Stuhl  man's  outapoken  manner  was 
syniboUc  of  his  tierce  Independence  and  hla 
w.Ulngness  always  to  take  a  stand.  Inside 
wiui  a  heart  of  generous  proportion,  a  heart 
tilled  with  a  love  of  the  thliigs  that  made  his 
;ife  tine  o:  greitt  fullfllhnent  and  satisfaction. 
He  left  nothing  undone,  nothing  Incomplete. 
HI.';  cv.iitrlhiitlons  to  Vanderbllt  University 
began  as  a  student  In  1912  and  Increased 
through  the  years,  both  matertally  and  of 
himself.  H1.S  love  of  Vanderbllt.  of  Webb 
School,  of  Hume-Pogg  High  School  and  even 
of  Tivrbox  Elementary  School  never  dimin- 
ished He  often  spoke  with  great  alTectlon 
of  his  days  there  and  of  friendships  made 
as  a  stiident  that  continued  to  his  final  days. 
H'.H  love  of  O-Kl  and  country  bespoke  his 
inabashed  patriotism  and  his  cloeeneno  to 
hi.s  church  He  gave  unstlntUigly  of  his  time 
and  effort  to  First  Preabyterlan  Church  and 
the  American  Legion,  which  honored  hUn 
many  times  In  many  ways. 

Other  honors  were  bestowed  upon  Mr 
Stahlman  but  none  so  meaningful  as  when 
he  wiLs  presented  a  child's  crutch  by  his  fel- 
low .\1  Menah  Shrlners  The  crutch  had  been 
discarded  by  a  child  who  had  learned  to 
walk  at  a  Crippled  Children's  Hospital,  one 
of  the  projects  In  which  Mr.  Stahlman  was 
deeply  Involved. 

Mr  Stahlman'8  Influence  as  a  Journalist 
stretched  across  the  Western  Hemisphere. 
He  .served  as  president  of  the  Southern 
Newspaper  Publishers  Association  and  of 
the  American  Newspaper  Publishers  Associa- 
tion He  became  Interested  In  the  Inter- 
.^nierlcan  Press  Association  and  became 
pre.sldent  of  the  group,  whose  membership 
and  activities  Included  North  and  South 
.America. 

He  was  presented  the  Fourth  Estate  Award 
by  the  American  Legion,  the  Sliver  Beaver 
Award  by  the  Boy  Scouts  of  America,  the 
Sales  and  Marketing  Executives  award  as 
Na.shvlHe'8  National  Salesman  of  the  Year  In 
1972,  NashvUle's  Man  of  the  Year  In  1951  by 
Poet  5  of  the  American  Legion,  the  Waahlng- 
ton  Medal  from  the  Preedotivs  Foimdatlon. 
the  Anierlca.s  Award  from  the  Americas 
Foundation,  the  Maria  Moors  Cabot  Citation 
from  Columbia  University,  and  on  and  on  He 
was  recognized  In  nearly  every  field  of  en- 
deavor with  which  he  was  associated  through 
the  years. 

Mr  Stahlman  has  left  a  void  that  cannot 
be  filled.  Nor  can  there  be  told  all  of  his 
accomplishments,  his  contributions,  his  self- 
letisness.  And  he  would  like  nothing  better 
than  to  have  his  tribute  end  with  the  sjTubol 
he  knew  so  well. 


1975  FINANCIAL  STATEMENT 


HON.  ROY  A.  TAYLOR 

OF    NORTH    CAROLINA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesdav.  May   11,  1976 

Mr  TAYI^OR  of  North  Carolina  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  hereby  submit  a  report  on  the 
sources  and  amounts  of  income  received 
by  Mrs.  Taylor  and  me  during  calendar 
year  1975.  in  addition  to  my  salary  as  a 
Member  of  Congress,  and  the  amounts 
of  Federal  and  North  Carolina  StAte  in- 
come tax  we  paid  for  1975  I  have  previ- 
ously published  in  the  Congressional 
Record  the  sources  and  amounts  of  ad- 
ditional income  through  1974  for  each 
yi'ur  that  I  have  been  in  Congress  and  the 
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amounts  of  Federal  and  Slate  inc.  !n<  la.x 
we  have  paid  for  calendar  ycftib  lfif>9 
through  1974.  Tills  report  will  brlnK  me 
up  to  date  on  tliis  policy  of  going  beyond 
the  requirements  of  the  law  in  making 
financial  disclosure. 

LNCOMK    UCEIVED    IN     187  9 

From  a  famlly-owued  dairy  farm 
In  Leicester  Township  oi  Bun- 
combe County.  NC $2,469  56 

Prom  dividends  from  a  variety  of 
stocks  and  bonds  (owned  by 
my  wife  and  me  ) 2.485  47 

From  interest  on  purchase  money 
real  estate  notes,  savings  de- 
posits; Swannanoa,  N.C.  Bap- 
tist Church  l)onds.  etc 392.21 

From  North  Carolina  State  and 
Local  Einployees'  Retirement 
System  (based  on  North  Caro- 
lina State  and  local  service 
performed  before  coming  to 
Congress)    2.302.28 


Mail    II,    lil76 


ToUl.- $7,839.50 

XNCOMK  TAX  PAID  IN   1  STB 

Federal    - - $10,838.22 

North  Carolina  Stale 1,944.77 


NEW  SOVIET  DEFENSE  MINISTER 
USTINOV  LIKELY  TO  CONTINUE 
RAPID  ARMS  BUILDUP 


HON.  LARRY  McDONALD 


puty  Chairman  of  Uie  Council  of  Minis- 
ters, and  in  March  1963.  w.i.s  named  First 
Deputy  to  tlie  Chairman  of  tlie  Council 
of  Ministers.  He  was  also  Chairnmii  of 
tJie  People's  Supreme  Soviet  of  the  Na- 
tional Economy,  duruig  its  .short  lived 
existence  under  Khrushchev.  In  1965, 
Ustinov  was  selectt^d  to  be  in  the  Prc.«:i- 
dlum  of  the  Central  CommitU'C 

In  March  of  1976.  U.stmov  was  elevated 
to  tlie  Polltbureau  and  this  was  rightly 
hailed  as  a  triumph  for  the  "steel  eaters" 
and  a  bigger  defense  budget.  Ustinov  is  a 
no  none-sense  person  and  was  among  a 
Soviet  delegation  visiting  Hanoi  in  1966 
in  order  to  demonstrate  hiph  level  Soviet 
support  for  Hanoi,  if  any  was  needed, 
and  to  a.s.sure  the  North  Vietnamese  a 
continuing  supply  of  excellent  weapons 
with  which  to  combat  tiic  United  States 
and  South  VieUiam  Ustinov  is  said  to  be 
closest  to  Mikhail  Suslov  of  the  Polltbu- 
reau—the  most  doctrinaire  of  all  its 
members. 

Ustinov,  while  not  young,  is  active  and 
personally  went  to  in.-^pect  the  explosion 
occurring  in  one  of  his  key  electronic  de- 
fen.se  plants  in  Minsk  in  1972 

Ustinov  has  been  rightly  labeled  'Mr. 
Militan,--Industrial  Complex.  "  of  the  So- 
viet Union  and  the  Free  World  can  ex- 
pect little  from  him  except  stepped  up 
production  of  armaments  of  all  kinds  It 
Ls  tlie  only  kind  of  work  Mr.  U.stmov 
knows — detente  notwithstanding 


or    OEOROIA 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPREyEN  1 ATIVES 
Tuesday.  May  11.  1976 

Mr.  McDonald  of  Georgia.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  appointment  of  Dmitry 
Fedorovich  Ustinov  as  USSR  Defense 
Minister,  replacing  the  recently  deceased 
Marshall  Orechko,  will  not  cause  any 
change  in  Soviet  military  policy.  In  fact, 
It  may  result  m  an  even  fastt>r  arms 
buildup, 

Ustinov  was  bom  in  1908  in  Samara. 
now  Kuibyshev.  In  1927  he  completed  thic 
Markarev  Professional  Technu  al  School 
and  aLso  Joined  the  Communist  Party. 
After  completion  of  this  .school,  he  went 
to  work  initially  as  a  fitter  at  the  Bala- 
khinsk  Paper  Combine  and  later  at  the 
"Zryade"  factory  at  Ivannovo-Vozne- 
sensk  tlU  1929. 

In  1934,  he  completed  the  I^eningrad 
Military-Engineering  Institute  witli  a 
specialty  in  mechanical  engineering. 
Upon  completion  of  that  mstitule,  he 
went  to  work  as  an  engineer  m  a  Lenm- 
grad  research  Institute.  From  1937  on.  he 
worked  as  a  design  engineer,  then  later 
as  manager  of  the  operations  and  test- 
ing bureau  of  the  "Bolshevik"  plant  in 
Leningrad.  Later  he  was  made  assistant 
chief  designer  of  that  plant  and  ended  up 
as  plant  director.  He  remained  in  tliat 
job  till  1941.  During  the  war  years,  1941- 
45,  he  was  the  People's  Commissar  of 
Armaments.  In  1946  he  meri-iy  changed 
titles  and  became  the  Minister  of  Arma- 
ments, when  all  the  various  commLs.sar- 
iats  were  changed  to  ministries.  Upon  be- 
ing named  Minister  of  Defen.se.  Ustinov 
was  promoted  to  General  of  tlie  Army, 
although  for  many  years  prior  to  thus,  he 
has  held  Uie  rank  of  colonel-general  m 
the  Technical  EIngineering  Corps  of  tlie 
Soviet  Army.  From  1957  on  he  was  De- 


May  11,  rJi-fJ 


WILKINS    IXDWNSHIP    TO    MARK 
BICEN'TENNIAL 


HON.  JOSEPH  M.  GAYDOS 

or    PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  May  11.  1976 

Mr  GAYDOS  Mr  Speaker.  Bicent«n- 
nial  fever  Is  sweeping  the  Nation  and 
reaching  epidemic  proportions.  Almost 
every  community  on  the  map  has  bten 
infected  with  the  spirit  of  patriotism  and 
IS  planning  appropriat-e  programs  to 
honor  our  Nation  on  its  200th  anniver- 
sary. 

Among  thf'in  Is  Wilkins  Township,  a 
comunity  m  the  20th  Congressional 
District  of  Pennsylvania  which  has  a 
history  almo.st  a^;  old  as  the  countr>-'s. 
This  Ls  attested  to  by  gravestones  in  the 
area  which  date  back  to  revolutionary 
limes  Wilkins  Township  itself  Ls  more 
than  150  years  old,  incorporated  as  a  po- 
litical subdivision  of  the  state  on  Nov  10, 
1821 

However,  the  township  also  is  the 
mother  of  at  least  15  individual  munici- 
palities which  have  been  carved  from  the 
original  land  tract  of  some  34  square 
miles.  At  the  start,  the  area  wa,s  pri- 
marily farm  land  but.  as  the  early  vil- 
lages became  more  populous,  the  strain 
of  providing  community  services  over  a 
wide  area  became  too  .severe,  resulting  In 
th»'  creation  oi  new  subdivisions. 

The  first  was  McNair  Township,  form- 
ed in  1850  It  laUT  beciune  Penn  Town- 
ship and  finally  Pen  Hills  Town.ship  The 
opening  in  1867  of  the  Edgar  Thompson 
steel  mill  led  to  the  formation  of  Brad- 


dock  Borough  Further  Industrial  expan- 
sion in  the  area  led  to  the  erection  of 
additi<»nal  communities,  with  the  last 
coming  in  1934  when  Churchill  Borough 
v.as  crcat^-d. 

Consequently,  when  the  Wilkins  Town- 
ship Bicentennial  Co:nmitiee  was  orga- 
nized its  members  faced  a  mammoth  task 
of  reconstructing  the  history  of  their 
community  and  its  development.  Never- 
theless, they  have  accomplished  their  ob- 
jective and  have  outlined  a  varied  pro- 
gram, of  events  in  honor  of  the  Nation's 
Bicentennial. 

For  example,  the  committee  is  devel- 
oping for  prin.t  a  history  of  the  township, 
a  series  of  historical  exhibits  for  the  lo- 
cal municipal  building,  a  community  day 
picnic  on  May  31  and  the  restoration  of 
a  cemetery  which  contains  graves  datmg 
back  to  1775.  It  also  plans  to  install  com- 
memorative plaques  at  historic  sites 
throughout  the  area;  that  is,  the  Linhart 
family  homestead,  which  is  considered 
the  oldest  inhabited  log  cabin  in  Al- 
legheny County. 

I  was  privileged  to  attend  the  cere- 
mony at  which  Wilkins  Township  was 
officially  recognized  as  a  Bicentennial 
community  by  the  Federal  Government. 
The  olBcial  presentation  nf  a  certificate 
was  made  by  Karen  M  Zubak.  Allegheny 
County  Bicentennial  coordinator,  to  Mr. 
Joseph  Dombro.sky.  president  of  the  local 
board  of  commissioners.  A  number  of 
dignitaries  participated  in  the  program 
including  State  Senator  Thomas  M. 
Nolan:  State  Representative  Ronld  R. 
Cowell;  Mr.  George  Porado.  chairman  of 
the  Bicentennial  Committee:  Capt.  Wil- 
liam Fatarizi  of  the  John  I>avton  Rodgers 
Post  6681,  \'FW;  Capt.  John  Chasarik  of 
the  99th  USARCOM:  students  from 
Wilkins  Junior  High  School  and  Church- 
hiU  Area  Senior  High  School;  the  Rev. 
David  Jones  of  the  Free  Methodist 
Church  and  the  Rev.  Gary  LaPietra  of 
thp  Faith   Bible  Baptist  Church 

Mr  Speaker,  at  this  time  I  would  like 
to  commend  tho.se  citizen?  of  Wilkins 
Township  who  have  devoted  many  hours 
of  their  own  time  in  planning  this  trib- 
ute to  the  Nation's  birthday:  Mr.  Porado, 
Ralph  Marting.  Irene  Pohl.  Wilmer  K. 
Baldwin.  Grace  Addleman,  Martha  Clark. 
Armand  DeCecco.  Betty  Dombrosky.  An- 
gela Glalloreto.  Edgar  J.  Hill.  Putnam  F. 
Jones.  Kay  Knaiij),  Barbara  Kuenzl. 
Gerry  Marting,  M.  Joseph  Martinelll, 
Dominic k  Perazzi,  James  B  Richard  and 
Tho.mas  Taylor 

These  dedicated  Individuals  have  the 
awesome  responsibility  of  preserving 
their  community's  p.ist  for  the  future 


SA\T  ENERGY— TURN  OFF  THE 
LIGHTS  AT  THE  VEA 


HON.  FLOYD  J.  FITHIAN 

or    IKDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  11,  1976 

Mr.  FITHIAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  are  all 
energy  conscious.  Each  and  everyone  of 
us  must  make  a  special  effort  to  conserve 
the  energy  available  to  us,  and  to  use 
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what  we  have  wisely.  One  way  we  can 
save  energy  is  not  to  renew  the  Federal 
Energy  Administration  when  its  charter 
expires  June  30  of  this  year.  The  agency 
has  spent  millions  of  our  dollars  promot- 
ing itself  and  the  import; nee  of  its  role 
in  our  society.  Yet.  after  2  years,  numer- 
ous studies,  and  countless  dollars,  we 
are  no  clo.ser  to  energy  independence 
than  -Ae  were  before  FE.'^  was  created  in 
1974.  Tom  Tlede.  a  syndicated  writer  for 
the  National  Enterprise  Association. 
who.se  folumn  appears  in  over  500  news- 
papers around  the  country,  recently  pub- 
lished a  column  concerninR  the  abuses  of 
the  FE.^.  It  is  entitled  'FEA's  Perpetual 
Motion  Machinery."  I  recommend  this 
article  to  my  colleagues. 

FE.A's  Perpetual  Motion  Machinehy 
(By  Tom  Tlede  i 

Washington, — When  the  Federal  Energy 
Administration  was  created  In  1973  It  was 
with  the  Implication  that  It  wr.s  to  be  a  tem- 
porar\  bother.  Temporary,  ho  Like  pestilence 
in  Pakistan  Its  temporary  Once  an  agency 
takes  life  lu  this  town  It  forms  a  root  of  lt,s 
own.  and  is  harder  to  remove  than  soot  from 
a  suede  jacket. 

Conceivably,  the  bureaucracy  could  die  thl.s 
summer.  According  to  the  Federal  Energy  Ad- 
ministration Act  of  1974  It  would  e.xplre 
June  30  if  Congress  refused  to  renew  its  au- 
thority. But  those  who  see  this  happening  are 
In  league  with  the  tooth  fairy.  In  Washington 
sxich  good  sense  Is  always  a  thing  of  the 
remote  ;uture  The  FEA  seems  securely  pre- 
served in  the  Juices  of  qi;e<:tlo;;able  liatlonal 
need. 

The  original  need  for  FE.^  was  not  ques- 
tionable. The  Arab  oil  embargo  of  three 
years  ago  necessitated  a  quick  federal  re- 
sponse so  that  the  Great  American  engine 
would  not  conk  out.  But  when  the  emer- 
gency faded,  FEA  did  not,  In-stead  It  simply 
redefined  the  emergency  and  convinced  the 
Congre&s  of  Its  further  Indispensablllty  It 
thus  became  an  aggressive  example  of  a 
bureaucracy  expanding  under  its  own  enter- 
prise to  flll  a  void  of  its  own  interpretation. 

Give  It  credit  for  gumption  and  chutzpah. 
though  FEA  has  in  a  short  time  damn  near 
frightened  everyone  Into  thinking  It  stands 
between  us  and  frostbite.  And  our  gratitude 
Ls  beginning  to  look  boundless.  Prom  Its 
small,  hasty  beginning,  the  F'EA  has  been 
allowed  to  become  one  of  the  most  over- 
staffed, overpaid,  overbearing  agencies  In 
Washington. 

By  Its  own  reckoning,  the  energy  ofiBce 
lias  grown  from  zero  to  3,400  employees  In 
30  months,  an  average  of  25  new  people  every 
week.  And  what  people.  There  doesn't  seem 
to  be  a  drone  In  the  army.  Such  Is  the  quali- 
fication level,  according  to  The  Wall  Street 
Journal,  that  the  mean  FEA  salary  ($19,000) 
is  the  best  In  the  government.  Thirty-seven 
of  the  Indlspensables  earn  $37,000  or  more 
annually.  The  story  Is  the  stock  room  boys 
wear  shoes  by  Gucci 

And  what  do  they  all  do  for  such  lush 
rewards''  According  to  critics  In  the  office 
of  Rep.  Pat  Schroeder  (D-Colo/i  they  spend 
a  great  deal  of  time  keeping  tabs  on  every 
single  gas  station  In  the  republic.  If  a  dealer 
In  Painted  Post.  Alaska,  raises  the  price  of 
regular  a  penny,  an  FEA  snoop  leaps  from 
behind  the  pumpe  to  warn  him  that  only 
FE.\  workers  are  permitted  to  profit  com- 
mercially. 

And  then  there  Is  Energy  Ant.  Tou  have 
not  heard  of  Energy  Ant?  It  Is  the  FEA's 
Smokey  Bear,  but  ever  so  much  less  likeable. 
The  ant  la  to  remind  us  to  squirrel  away  wtiat 
energy  we  can.  Better  they  should  use  Energy 
Squirrel,  actually.  The  ant  Is  ugly.  A  beetle 
would  have  been  no  worse.  A  roach?  In  any 
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event  the  ant.  sigh,  has  been  a  principal 
project  for  FEA's  3,400  wealthy  personnel. 

I  oversimplify  here.  The  FEA  has  engaged 
in  several  serious  and  worthwhile  responsi- 
bilities. (Never  mind  that  one  was  the  "P>roJ- 
ect  Independence"  study  of  some  months  ago 
that  the  F^A  now  admits  was  ignorant  in  Its 
naivete  tinti  optimism  j  But  what  Is  the  need 
of  listing  the  important  Jobs  here"  FEA  is 
ever  ready  and  alert  to  toot  its  own  horn.  For 
tills  purpose  It  has  hired  more  than  100  pub- 
licity speclalLsts  who  turn  out  about  60  press 
releases  a  month  to  tell  of  the  agency's  good, 
faithful,  vital  work. 

The  publicists  have  not  convinced  every- 
one of  the  vital  work.  Former  F'EA  chief  Wil- 
liam Simon  says  the  agency  has  become  "a 
monster."  Ex -Treasury  Secretary  John  Con- 
nally  says  he  wishes  he  directed  the  agency, 
because  then  he  could  disband  it  Consena- 
tionists  do  not  trust  it,  and  its  attempts  to 
befriend  big  oil  have  more  or  less  backfired. 
In  Congress.  Pat  Schroeder  calls  It  the  "quin- 
tessential bloated  bureaucracy."  and  Floyd 
Flthlan  (D-Ind.l  hopes  it  soon  "goes  the  way 
of  the  five-cent  Coke  ' 

Yet  PEA  has  one  good  friend.  That  dedi- 
cated enemy  of  big  government,  Jerry  Ford. 
Through  Ford  tell  the  faithful  at  campaign 
stops  he  is  ctittlng  government  wherever  pos- 
sible, here  In  Washington  he  has  asked  Con- 
gress to  increase  FEA's  budget  from  $140  to 
$440  million.  You're  right,  this  Isn't  cricket^ — 
but  It's  a  whole  lot  of  Energy  Ants. 


CONFIDENCE  IN  THE  PRESS 


HON.  ELIZABETH  HOLTZMAN 

OF    KTW     TOEK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATI'^TES 

Tuesday,  May  11.  1976 

Ms.  HOLTZMAN.  Mr  Speaker,  in  a 
democratic  society,  the  perpetual  tug  of 
war  between  liberty  and  order  frequently 
is  waged  over  the  limits  on  freedom  of 
the  press.  John  Oakes.  an  editor  of  tht- 
New  York  Times,  recently  made  an  im- 
portant contribution  to  this  debate  in  an 
article  that  appeared  on  the  op  ed  page 
of  that  paper.  I  commend  his  article  to 
my  colleague's  attention. 

The  text  follows : 

CONTTOENCE  IN  THE  PRESS 

(By  John  B.  Oakes) 

1  What  IS  the  liberty  of  the  press?  ,  .  Its 
security,  whatever  fijie  declaration  may  be 
Inserted  in  any  constitution  respecting  it. 
must  altogether  depend  on  public  opinion 
and  on  the  general  spirit  of  the  people  and 
of  the  government — Alexander  Hamiltcm ) 

The  experience  of  Watergate  Is  the  most 
recent  demonstration  that  a  free  press  is  es- 
sential tc  a  free  democracy  Yet,  ironically, 
just  as  government  because  of  its  size  and 
complexity  has  distanced  Itself  from  the  ii-- 
dlvldual  citizen,  the  press  has  been  dis- 
tancing Itself  from  the  Individual  reader  at 
the  very  moment  when  democracy  needs 
It  most 

The  intimate,  almost  personal,  relation- 
ship between  newspaper  and  reader  of  an 
earlier  day  has  declined;  and  the  consequent 
growing  alienation  of  public  from  press 
threatens  even  greater  danger  to  press  free- 
dom than  specific  legislative  or  Judicial  re- 
straints about  which  we  are  so  rightly  con- 
cerned. 

As  the  confidence  of  Americans  in  all  our 
Institutions  has  been  weakened,  ae  our  so- 
ciety has  at  the  same  time  become  more 
complex,  more  broadly  sophisticated  and  less 
trustful,  and  as  newspaper  management  ha? 
tended  to  move  steadily  away  from  the  per- 
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soiially  directed  journftUsm  of  an  individual 
editor  toward  the  Impersonality  of  a  corpo- 
rate structure,  the  newspaper's  direct  rela- 
tionship to  the  public  has  become  more 
strained:  and  public  understanding  of  the 
inextricable  connection  between  press  liberty 
and  public  liberty  has  been  correspondingly 
blurred. 

But  once  the  public  becomes  convinced — 
however  wrongly — that  the  press  does  not 
deserve  that  First  Amendment  guarantee, 
which  was  written  Into  the  Constitution  as 
essential  to  free  government,  Its  legal  pro- 
tection will  be  hollow,  as  Alexander  Hamil- 
ton predicted,  and  Its  freedom  will  become 
a  sham.  • 

The  press  has  gradually  learned  that  It 
has  the  Inescapable  obligation  to  Illuminate 
the  reality  behind  the  appearance  If  follow- 
ing that  course  tends  to  place  the  press  In 
an  adversary  p>osltlon  vls-A-vls  not  only  gov- 
ernment but  any  and  all  other  ln.stltutlons. 
so  much  the  better  for  us  and  for  them,  and 
most  of  all  for  the  public.  The  adversary 
position  Is  Indeed  the  natural  position  for  a 
press  that  takes  seriously  Its  responsibility  to 
uncover  what  Is  wrong  or  corrupt  In  public 
life,  or  with  private  Institutions  or  individu- 
als whose  activities  affect  the  public  Inter- 
est. 

But  a  much  more  dlflncult  problem  Is  the 
obverse  of  this  one.  Doe.s  the  press  not  also 
have  the  responsibility  of  making  the  judg- 
ment not  to  publish,  the  responsibility  of 
self-restraint,  of  withholding  a  potentially 
dangerous  secret,  of  refusing  to  publish  de- 
tails that  could  damage  the  nation's  security 
or  an  Individual's  reputation? 

The  dilemma  Is  a  terribly  real  one.  No 
newspaperman  wants  to  damage  the  national 
security;  and  yet  no  newspaperman  any  long- 
er places  full  faith  and  credit  In  the  phrase 
"national  security"  which  has  so  often  been 
used  as  a  wrapper  to  clothe  error,  venality, 
corruption  or  even  a  drift  toward  authorttar- 
lanl.sm  and  personal  rule. 

However  each  time  that  Information  al- 
legedly Involving  national  security  Is  pub- 
lished In  the  American  press,  the  question  Is 
unavoidable:  Are  we  taking  undue  advan- 
tage of  our  First  Amendment  privilege  to  the 
detriment  of  the  nation,  or  are  we  acting  In 
the  public  Interest?  Each  case  must  be  de- 
cided on  Its  merits,  but  each  case  legitimately 
raises  the  question  anew 

Freedom  of  the  press  In  the  United  States 
today  Is  imder  more  serlo\is  attack  than  at 
any  time  since  the  Sedition  Act  nearly  two 
centuries  ago.  As  the  press  has  assumed  the 
responsibility  In  recent  years  of  inquiring 
Into  the  hidden  recesses  of  government — 
executive,  legislative  and  Jvidlclal — the  reac- 
tion on  the  part  of  governing  authority  has 
l)een  to  attempt  to  place  new  and  unaccus- 
tomed restrictions  on  it. 

The  attacks  take  various  forms  One  used 
with  growing  frequency.  Is  the  "gag  order."  a 
kind  of  prior  censorship  forbidding  the  press 
to  publish  certain  material  on  the  grovind 
that  to  do  so  would  endanger  the  defendant's 
restrictions  upon  It. 

The  First  Amendment's  guarantees  and  the 
Sixth  Amendment's  guarantee  of  trial  by 
an  Impartial  Jury  may  often  on  occasion 
conflict;  the  question  Is  a  real  one  and  Is 
under  constant  scrutiny  and  dLscu.sslon  by 
both  press  and  courts.  But  It  wnuld  surely  he 
better  to  Unpase  sanctions  on  officers  of  the 
court  to  forestall  leaks  and  use  other  devices 
such  as  sequestration  of  juries  and  changes 
of  venue  than  to  Introduce  censorship 
through  loose  employment  of  the  gap  order, 
as  Is  done  so  often  at  present 

Similarly,  the  repeated  use  of  the  sub- 
poena pi>wer  in  recent  years  to  force  news- 
papermen to  testify  before  a  grand  Jury  or 
to  reveal  their  snurces  in  criminal  cases  re- 
presents another  potentially  crippling  attack 
on  prpM  and  piihllc  freedom,  for  the  very 
basic  reason  that  confidentiality  of  sources 
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is  at  the  heart  of  the  newspap>ers  ability  to 
function 

But  the  press  does  not  help  lie,  ctuse  by 
Insisting  on  an  absolutist  jxasltlon.  on  re- 
garding the  First  Amendment  as  automati- 
cally overriding  every  other  provUlon  of  the 
Constitution,  not  to  mention  common  sense 
The  press  Is  not  going  to  retain — or  regain^ 
public  confidence  If  It  la  perceived  to  be 
constant'y  arrogant,  unwilling  to  recognize 
conflicting  rights,  or  not  too  concerned  at)Out 
maintaining  the  most  rigid  standards  to  pro- 
tect and  preserve  Its  own  Inte^tty 

Newspapermen  have  a  special  obligation 
to  retain  public  co;ifldence  through  conscious 
and  deliberate  effort  to  open  ourselves  to 
the  public,  to  pay  particular  attention  to 
complaints  of  unfairness.  Inaccuracy,  bias, 
vludlctlveness — that  Is.  to  make  ourselves 
voluntarily  accountable.  Some  newspapers 
have  alretidy  gone  a  considerable  distance  in 
doing  Just  this — but  not  many  and  certainly 
not  enough. 

If  there  comes  to  be  a  widespread  public 
conviction  that  the  press  is  a  closed  institu- 
tion and  therefore  not  to  be  trusted,  or  that 
the  press  la  willing  to  defy  the  national  In- 
terest or  trample  on  Individual  rights  merely 
to  sell  papers,  the  First  .^mendment  protec- 
tions may  indeed  crumble  before  the  com- 
bined as.'^ault  of  legislatures  and  courts.  The 
result,  as  President  David  Truman  of  Mount 
Holyoke  College  recently  said.  wUl  be  "far 
more  damaging  to  the  national  Interest  than 
any  |restrlctlor«|  resulting  from  a  respon- 
sible self-restraint  by  the  press." 

The  legal  right  Inherent  In  the  First 
Amendment  carries  with  It  a  moral  obliga- 
tion, a  kind  of  moral  compact  between  press 
and  people.  This  Is  not  something  that  can 
be  enforced;  but  It  U  something  that  the 
press  will  Ignore  at  Its  own  and  the  coun- 
try's peril. 
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DISCUSSION  OF  GUN  OWNERSHIP, 
GUN  LEGISLATION  AND  THE 
AMERICAN  SOCIETY 


HON.  JOHN  D    DINGELL 

or    MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  May  11.  1976 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  Insert 
In  the  CONCRESSONAL  Record  correspond- 
ence I  received  from  Mr.  Jack  Samson. 
editor.  Field  and  Stream  magazine,  and 
a  copy  of  an  editorial — May  1976 — on  the 
Issue  of  gun  ownership,  pun  legislation 
and  the  American  society. 

The  article  follows: 

EorroRiAi.  bt  Jack  Samson 

W.int  to  know  the  real  reason  for  gun  con- 
trol laws  and  attempts  to  confiscate  gtins? 
It  Is  basically  very  simple:  we  have  gun  con- 
trol laws  and  we  will  have  attempts  to  put 
more  on  the  books  becaiLse  the  politicians 
who  administer  our  federal  and  state  Insti- 
tutions are  either  too  Inept  or  too  dishonest 
to  face  up  to  the  basic  truths  of  our  society. 

Americans  as  a  whole  today  are  not  only 
cvnlcal — following  the  political  debacles  of 
Vietnam  and  Watergate — they  are  downright 
disgusted  at  the  mouthlngs  of  politicians 
who  wish  to  cop  out  on  the  reasons  for  our 
social  ills.  One  of  these  Ls  the  gun  control 
Ksue.  It  Is  a  handy  cure-all  for  any  politico 
who  either  doesn't  understand  what  Is  going 
on  or  who  hasn't  the  Intestinal  fortitude  to 
run  on  a  platform  which  tells  it  like  It  Is. 
Because  telling  It  like  It  is  probably  won't 
get  him,  or  her.  any  votes  Neither  will  de- 
manding that  our  dlsma!  court  system  be 
revamped  to  Impose  stiff  penalties  on  those 
f-ommlttlng  a  crime  with  a  gvn  get  many 
votes,   though  It  needs  to  be  done 


But  even  a  stricter,  more  certain  .^yst^m 
of  Justice  cannot  answer  the  root  problems  of 
crime.  The  truth  is  that  our  uneniployment 
rate  U  staggering  for  a  country  with  the  re- 
sources and  technology  we  have.  We  have 
hunger  and  we  have  povert;,  and  we  ha'.e 
slums  and  ghettoes  and  whenever  a  oountrv 
has  those  It  la  going  to  have  f>eople  commit- 
ting crimes.  They  are  going  to  commit  crimes 
out  of  rage,  frustration,  hunger,  and  the  need 
to  feed  those  who  depend  upon  them  Taey 
are  going  to  commit  crimes  with  guns,  yes. 
but  they  are  also  going  to  commit  crimes 
with  switchblades,  butcher  knives,  black- 
jacks, and  pick  handles. 

The  former  mayor  of  the  City  of  New  York. 
John  Lindsay,  was  an  example  of  the  typical 
politician  who  always  turned  to  the  gun  Issue 
whenever  some  poor  wretch  got  drunk  and 
battered  somebody  to  death  In  a  bar,  or  held 
up  a  delicatessen  to  get  food,  or  tried  to  rob 
a  bank  and  got  into  a  shootout. 

"More  and  stricter  gun  controls*"  shouted 
the  mayor — as  have  succeeding  mayors,  and 
governors  and  congressmen  and  senators 
across  the  nation — who  know  that  it  l.sn't 
guns  but  the  suffering  of  people  that  causes 
crime. 

But  they  also  knew  (and  still  know)  some- 
thing else:  It  Is  going  to  cost  us  mxlHons.  even 
billions  of  dollars  to  cure  unemployment,  cre- 
ate Jobs,  rebuild  slums,  educate  minorities, 
stop  the  drug  tratflc.  and  any  number  of 
things  that  will  make  it  unnecessary  for  pveo- 
ple  to  have  to  steal  and  kill  in  this  country. 
And  they  also  know  that  talking  about  rais- 
ing billions  of  dollars  for  vast  social  changes 
Is  going  to  be  a  highly  unpopular  Issue  with 
the  voters  because,  like  It  or  not  friend,  ire 
are  going  to  have  to  pay  for  these  social 
changes  through  taxation  and  bond  issues, 
even  though  we  are  already  having  trouble 
making  ends  meet 

And  80,  rather  than  face  up  to  honest  is- 
sues, rather  than  risk  losing  voter  supp>ort  hy 
calling  for  the  real  cures,  the  pollticos  will 
continue  to  clamber  on  the  bandstand  this 
bicentennial  year  and  will  harranpue  us  with 
the  same  old  tripe:  .Stop  crime  by  banning 
the  gun.  registering  the  gun,  forbidding  as- 
sembly of  the  gun.  or  outlawing;  Imported 
guns — as  if  the  gun  had  a  bla.«t(Hl  thing  to  do 
with  the  despondent.  dLslllu<^!oned,  si^k.  poor 
soul  who  looks  at  this  great  country  from  the 
stinking  depths  of  his  big  city  slum  or  south- 
em  shanty  town  and  knmrs  he  is  not  golne  '« 
get  anything  In  the  way  of  a  fair  shake  from 
the  politicians. 

We  need  to  educate  his  kids  to  give  hlra 
some  hope  W>»  need  to  give  him,  or  her,  self- 
respect  and  pride  and  a  decent  Job  in  a  de- 
cent place  so  that  he  won't  have  X-o  steiU, 
or  kill — with  a  gun  or  any  other  weapons' 
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CONGRESSION.M.  SALUT?:  TO  THE 
PEOPLE  OF  NORTH  CAUCASIA  ON 
THE  ."iSTH  ANNIVERSARY  OP 
THEIR  DECLARATION  OF  INDE- 
PENDENCE 

HON.  ROBERT  A.  ROE 

or    NEW    JERSEY 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  RKPRESENTATI^'ES 

Tuesday,  May  11.  1976 

Mr  ROE.  Mr  Speaker  I  have  re- 
ceived a  comnuinlque  from  the  Honor- 
able Tscherlm  Soobzokov  of  my  congre";- 
sional  District,  who  Ls  Pre.'^ident  of  the 
Committee  for  Liberation  of  North 
Caura.sln.  Inr  rwiuestlntr  that  I  call  to 
the  Rttentlnii  of  vou  and  our  colleagues 
here  in  the  Congrei^s  the  pllpht  of  the 
freedom-loving  people  of  North  Caii- 
ca.sia  in  seeking  Independence  as  a  free 


state  among  the  nations  of  the  world  and 
join  with  North  Caucasians  of  Paterson, 
N  J  and  the  North  Cauca;sian-American 
community  throughout  our  country'  in 
cmnmemorating  this  week.  May  9-15  of 
our  Bicentenniiil  Year,  a^  North  Cau- 
casian Independence  Week 

On  May  11.  1918  tiie  North  Cauca.sians, 
having  survived  many,  many  battles 
since  the  Russian  conquest  of  1864,  de- 
clared their  independence  and  with  your 
permussion.  I  would  like  to  insert  at  this 
point  in  our  hustoncal  journal  of  Con- 
gress a  brief  suimnar.-  of  the  oppression 
of  the  Nortli  Caucasians  forwarded  to  me 
bv  the  Committee  for  Liberation  of  North 
Caucasia,  Inc.  The  summary  is  as 
follows : 

Brief  History  or  the  Oppression  of 
NoHTH  Caucasians 

The  North  Caucasians  have  suffered  Rus- 
sian enslavement  for  a  long  time,  but  little 
of  this  has  been  known  to  the  free  world 
One  of  the  reasons  is  that  the  North  Cau- 
casians are  little  known,  and  their  cause  L'- 
overshadowed  by  other  enslaved  Europea;. 
people  who  are  belter  known  to  the  Western 
World,  such  as  the  Poles.  Hungarians,  and 
the  Ukranlans  Since  the  suflerlng  of  the 
North  Caucasians,  as  well  as  of  these  p)eoples. 
Is  a  result  of  Soviet  Imperialism  and  since 
Ireedom  should  be  enjoyed  by  all  peoples 
regardless  of  nationality.  It  Is  Important  that 
the  oppression  of  North  Caucasians  be  made 
known. 

The  North  Ci.ucaslans  arc  the  peoples  who 
Inhabit  the  Caucasus,  now  under  Soviet  rtile. 
Through  the  ages,  the  North  Caucasian  p>eo- 
ple  struggled  bitterly  against  any  oppressor 
who  tried  to  deny  them  the  right  t^  be  free. 
In  the  19Ui  century,  however,  with  an  in- 
tenslflcation  of  the  T-san.-^i  Ru.sslan  Imperial 
scheme  to  reach  the  warm  waters  of  the 
Mediterranean  and  the  Persian  GuU,  the 
North  Caucasian  position  became  more  seri- 
ous. Being  Inhabitants  of  the  corridor  which 
leads  to  the  Persian  Oult.  the  North  Cau- 
casians fell  under  constant  Russian  aggres- 
sion. From  the  ouLset,  the  North  Caucasians 
realized,  owing  to  their  small  numbers,  the 
fututty  of  their  Qght  against  the  coloesus, 
Russia  But  th^-y  made  their  choice  to  die 
on  I  heir  feet  rather  than  to  live  on  their 
knees.  The  whole  Mrst  pari  of  the  19th  cen- 
tury, the  North  Caucasians  fought  the  tre- 
mendou.s  Ru-sslan  Army  without  any  outside 
help  After  six  decades  of  fighting.  In  1864. 
Russia  claimed  that  she  pacified  the  North 
Caucasians  by  forcing  over  half  a  million 
people  into  mass  exile  Most  of  these  exiles 
were  S'  altered  Into  the  Ottoman  Empire  and 
their  descpi.daiiUs  are  still  living  In  several 
countries  of  the  Middle  East. 

Tlie  North  Cauca-slans  who  remained  in  the 
Caucasus  under  Tsarist  rule,  tried  through 
se'.cral  sporadic  uprisings  to  regain  their  free- 
doai  and  Independence,  but  without  any 
success  When  the  Bolshevik  revolution  of 
1917  took  place,  the  North  Caucasians  as  wen 
as  other  subjupated  peoples  of  the  Caucasus, 
believed  th.at  i  heir  golden  opportunity  to  re- 
establish them-selves,  as  a  free  people,  had 
come  and  they  began  to  organ!?*  themselves 
Into  a  democratic  republic  But  as  soon  as  the 
Bolsheviks  established  themselves,  the  whole 
Caucasus  oncn  again  cAme  under  the  Rus- 
sian yoke  This  time  the  Russians  Instead  of 
being  white,  were  red.  more  efficient,  and 
more  ruthles.'^  They  enforced  their  collec- 
tivization on  the  p)eople,  massacring  anybody 
who  did  not  accept  so  called  Marxist  doctrine 
Many  Noi^h  Caucasians  who  took  arms 
against  the  new  master  of  the  Caucasus  were 
killed,  and  some,  who  escaped,  moved  out  of 
the  Caucasus.  Thus  the  second  exodus  of  the 
North  Caucasians  took  place 

Between  the  two  World  Wars,  the  North 
Caucasians  experienced  the  most  severe  rules 
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and  subjugation  In  their  history.  When  the 
Second  World  War  started,  once  again  the 
North  Caucasians  took  It  as  an  opportunity 
to  free  themselves  and  Joined  sides  against 
their  Communist  masters  Again  they  were 
suppressed,  and  again  some  managed  to  es- 
cape to  the  free  world.  The  North  Caucasians 
of  Paterson  are  some  of  these  who  found  a 
haven  in  the  United  States  and  belong  to 
the  third  exodus  of  the  North  Caucasian 
peoples. 

Although  the  North  Caucasians  of  Pater- 
son are  lucky  to  find  a  refuge  in  the  United 
State":,  where  they  enjoy  the  blessings  of  Its 
democratic  institutions  and  human  rlghu. 
they  cannot  free  themselves  from  thoughts 
of  their  brothers,  sisters,  sons  and  daughters 
who  are  not  free  but  are  enslaved  In  the 
fulle.^'  meaning  of  that  word.  Therefore. 
the  North  Caucasians  of  Paterson  deem  :i 
their  duly  to  raise  their  voice  and  let  Amer- 
icans and  the  peoples  of  the  free  world  know 
about  their  case  and  cause 

Mr.  Speaker,  on  behalf  of  the  people  of 
my  Congres.sional  District  and  the  State 
01  New  Jersey,  I  join  m  this  annual  ob- 
•servance  of  the  North  Caucasians  of  Pat- 
erson and  trust  that  through  our  mutual 
endeavors  and  responsibilities  that  we 
win  strive  to  continue  to  achieve  inter- 
national understanding  and  agreement 
that  will  eliminate  the  oppression  of  peo- 
ple and  re.'i.tore  'human  rights"  and  the 
rights  of  self-determination  by  the  peo- 
ples of  the  so-c:illed  captive  nations  of 
the  world 


REMEMBERING     MSGR.     PETER     J. 
TESTON 


HON.  JAMES  J.  HOWARD 

OF    NEW    JERSEY 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESEIf  I  ATU'ES 
Tuesday.  May  11.  1^^76 

Mr,  HOWARD.  Mr.  Speakej,  the  death 
of  Msgr.  Peter  J,  Teston.  foifmer  pastor 
of  the  St.  Rose  Church  in  Bplmar,  N.J., 
is  a  loss  that  many  of  my  constituents 
will  feel  for  years  to  come.j  I,  too,  will 
sorely  mLss  the  man  for  I  cor^idered  him 
a  close  personal  friend  and /adviser. 

Monsignor  Teston  served  Its  the  pastor 
of  St.  Rose  for  25  years,  ftom  June  22, 
1950.  until  July  15.  1975.  During  that  time, 
he  supervised  the  erection  of  a  new  high 
school  and  a  new  grammar  school  and 
brought  about  other  improvements  to  the 
parish  properties. 

More  important,  however,  was  the  pro- 
found and  positive  influence  he  had  on 
thousands  of  children,  including  my  own 
children,  who  studied  at  St.  Rose,  Mon- 
signor Teston  will  be  remembered  for 
both  his  warmth  and  his  firmness.  The 
guidance  he  offered  has  made  immeasur- 
able difference  in  the  lives  of  the  young 
people  who  sought  his  counsel.  Students 
and  parishioners  alike  benefited  from 
his  wisdom  and  became  better  people  for 
having  known  him. 

Having  prepared  for  the  priesthood  at 
St,  Charles  College.  Catonsville.  Md,.  and 
the  Catholic  University  of  America. 
Washington.  DC.  he  was  ordained 
April  16.  1938.  in  old  St,  Mar\-'s  Cathe- 
dral. Trenton,  by  Archbishop  Moses  E, 
Kiley,  then  bishop  of  Trenton. 

His  first  assignment  was  as  assistant 
at  St.  Anthony's  Church,  Trenton,  until 
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Jvme  1943.  when  he  entered  the  Army 
Chaplain  Corps.  He  served  in  the  Pacific 
at  such  places  as  Iwo  Jima,  Okinawa,  and 
Korea,  and  brought  home  with  him  a 
ciborium  made  for  him  by  soldiers  out 
of  shell  casings.  Upon  his  separation 
frc«n  the  Army,  he  held  the  rank  of 
major. 

Returning  to  the  States  in  October 
1946,  he  was  assigned  as  associate  pastor 
of  St,  Jos^h's  Church,  Trenton.  The  fol- 
lowing June,  Father  Teston  was  assigned 
to  his  first  pastorate,  St.  Mary's,  Bame- 
gat 

Three  years  later,  on  June  22.  1950. 
Bishop  George  W,  Ahr  appointed  him  to 
St.  Rose.  He  died  April  22.  in  the  Stuart 
Convalescent  Home  in  Stuart,  Fla, 

Monsignor  Teston 's  kindness  and  reli- 
gious counsel  will  be  sorely  missed. 


"SUNSET"  LAWS  STOP  WASTE 
BEFORE  IT  STARTS 


HON.  NORMAN  F.  LENT 

OF   NIW   YoaK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  May  11,  1976 

Mr,  LENT  Mr,  Speaker,  the  public 
concern  about  controlling  bureaucratic 
obesity  is  evidenced  in  the  growing  sup- 
port for  "Sunset"  laws  to  require  gov- 
ernment agencies  to  rejustify  their 
existence  periodically  or  be  abolished. 

As  the  sponsor  of  one  such  "Sunset" 
bill.  H,R.  3711,  I  was  delighted  with  a 
recent  editorial  broadcast  on  Long 
Island's  WGSM  radio,  written  by  Gen- 
eral Manager  Richard  J.  Scholem.  I 
submit  the  text  of  the  editorial  for  the 
benefit  of  my  colleagues : 

"StJKSTT"  Laws — Thet  Stop  Govsrnmxkt 
Waste  Befoes  rr  Starts 

A  few  years  ago.  a  government  employee 
who  wanted  to  lose  his  Job.  but  had  been 
unsuccessful,  was  seen  on  TV.  He  was  the 
Director  of  a  government  department  and 
he  had  nothing  to  do.  He  had  nothing  to  do 
over  a  fjeriod  of  months  and  years  and  was 
paid  $20,000-»30,000  a  year  to  do  It. 

He  was  an  honest  man  and  wrote  to  the 
Congressional  Committee  that  appropriated 
funds  for  his  department,  suggesting  not 
only  that  he  be  fired,  but  more  importantly, 
his  department  be  terminated  since  the 
reason  for  Its  existence  had  long  since  dis- 
appeared. He  received  no  response  aiul  knew 
that  if  he  quit,  he  would  only  be  replaced 
by   another   non-worker. 

Consequently,  this  honest  government 
bureaucrat  invited  broadcast  newsmen  In 
to  observe  him  during  a  typical  day.  He 
listened  to  classical  music,  read  books,  took 
long  lunch  hours  and   went   home   early. 

We  thought  of  that  man  when  the  State 
of  Colorado  recently  passed  this  nation's 
first  "Sunset"  law:  The  "Sunset"  law  re- 
quires government  agencies  to  be  scruti- 
nized every  so  often  by  both  the  Executive 
and  Legislative  branches  of  government  to 
lustlfy  their  existence 

The  funding  for  each  government  regu- 
latory agency  automatically  ceases  on  ^>e- 
clfic  dates  ...  In  the  case  of  Colorado, 
every  fl\-e  years.  Prior  to  that,  the  agency 
and  Its  programs  are  evaluated  In  public 
hearings.  If  the  agency  can  prove  that  It 
still  has  a  reason  for  being  and  serves  the 
public  need,  the  Legislative  re -establishes  It. 
If  not.  the  department   Is   given   one   more 
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y^ar  of  power  In  which  to  wind  up  Us  bvusl- 
nesK 

What  a  simple,  yet  brilliant.  Idea.  At  a 
time  when  government  la  Kruwlnp  further 
and  further  from  the  people,  when  people 
feel  they  ure  unable  to  reach  the  Koveru- 
meut  ak-encles  that,  theoretically,  work  for 
them  and  when,  often,  the  government  la 
simply  Incapable  of  performing  Its  basic 
tasks,  here's  ii  safety  valve  ...  a  brake  . 
a  sU>pper  to  say  to  each  and  every  gov- 

ernment employee  and  bureaucrat,  "you  can 
operate  only  as  long  as  you  perform  a  use- 
ful task  " 

Toe  many  agencies  have  been  created 
and  forgotten,  but,  they  stUl  exist  at  tax- 
payer's expense.  The  "Sunset""  law  concept 
^Ivea  the  public,  through  Its  elected  repre- 
sentatives, an  opoprtunlty  to  keep  govern- 
ment lean,  trim  and  responsive.  Colorado"3 
lead  should  be  followed  by  financially 
pre.ssed  New  Vork  State  and  the  burgeoning 
federal  government  as  well. 


SNLALL  BUSINESS  ADMINISTRATION 
RELIEF 


HOiN.  J.  J.  PICKLE 

or  TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  May  11.  1976 

Mr.  PICKLE  Mr.  Speaker,  recently  the 
.small  businesses  of  America  lost  one  of 
their   best   friends— Wright   Patman   of 

Texas. 

Wright  Patman  spent  a  lifetime  try- 
ing to  insure  that  our  free  enterprise  sys- 
tem works.  He  worked  to  insure  that 
competition  was  meaningful. 

He  did  these  things,  because  he  knew 
a  central  fiber  of  our  heritage,  and  our 
vitality  as  a  nation.  Ls  that  every  individ- 
ual gets  a  fair  chance  to  succeed. 

This  chance  Is  for  .success  in  every 
field — be  it  professional,  academic,  pub- 
lic service,  or  entrepreneurial.  In  the 
business  sector,  the  success  has  no  mean- 
ing unless  the  small  firm  can  be  created, 
flourish,  and  grow.  Wright  Patman  knew 
all  this,  and  this  Ls  why  he  championed 
so  many  laws  to  preserve  fair  market 
competition. 

The  support  of  our  small  businesses 
must  go  on.  This  is  as  Dean  Patman 
would  have  it.  The  Honorable  Joe  Evms 
of  Tennessee  has  also  given  great  lead- 
ership in  thi.s  field  and  may  take  addi- 
tional leadership  by  advancing  needed 
legislation.  I  understand  he  may  intro- 
duce logi.slation  today. 

Perhaps  the  greatest  need  of  our  small 
businesses  1.^  capital.  Cash  flow  can  be 
on  a  tight  string,  and  since  capital  Is 
short,  this  can  make  or  break  the  small 
or  middle-sized  business.  As  we  know, 
rash  flow  Ls  verj'  mercurial  at  times  and 
d<-pends  on  factors  oftentimes  beyond  our 
control.  To  address  this  problem,  I  have 
under  study  a  legislative  package  which 
would  increase  capital  for  small  busi- 
nesses. 

The  mechanism  for  Increasing  this 
capital  would  be  the  tax  code  Presently, 
strong  arguments  can  be  made  that  the 
combination  of  a  strong  desire  to  help 
the  economy  plus  the  drive  of  interest 
groups  who  benefit  from  job-creating  tax 
laws  liave  led  to  a  tax  code  weighted  in 
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favor  of  big  bui;iness  over  small  basi- 
ness.  Investment  credits,  fancy  deprecia- 
tion provisions,  foreign  tax  credits,  et 
cetera,  do  not  make  life  any  easier  for  the 
small  businessman  or  woman. 

The  legislation  I  am  discussing  today 
would  seek  to  turn  the  code  around.  I 
want  to  present  this  bill  to  my  colleagues 
for  their  consideration.  At  the  same  time. 
I  am  asking  the  Joint  Committee  on  In- 
ternal Revenue  Taxation  to  study  the 
legislation  for  comment  and  revenue 
estimates.  After  this  input  has  been  com- 
pleted, I  would  hope  to  be  able  to  in- 
troduce a  small  business  tax  package 
which  would  have  good  chances  of  gain- 
ing the  approval  of  the  Congress. 

To  my  friends  who  say  the  solution  to 
the  tax  problems  of  our  small  businesses 
Is  tax  rate  reduction  coupled  with  sim- 
plification. I  say  "Amen." 

Tax  simplification  and  tax  reduction 
sounds  good,  and  many  people  would 
welcome  it.  In  the  real  world  of  congres- 
sional tax  committees,  however,  the 
millennium  is  not  near.  So  If  there  is  a 
real  interest  in  preserving  competition 
now.  I  say  let  us  give  strong  considera- 
tion to  the  following  steps: 

First.  A  graduated  corporate  tax  rate: 
Second  Extension  from  6  months  to 
1  year  the  holding  period  to  qualify  for 
capital  gains  or  losses.  For  holdings  in 
small  businesses  except  land,  a  gradual 
reduction  in  capital  gains  taxes  tied  to 
the  time  the  property  is  held; 

Third.  A  lowering  of  the  estate  tax 
rates,  an  increase  in  the  estate  tax  ex- 
emption, and  a  marital  deduction  from 
estate  taxes ; 

Fourth.  An  Increase  in  the  amount 
exempt  from  gift  taxes; 

Fifth.  An  increase  in  the  amount  al- 
lowed for  redemption  of  small  basincss 
stock  by  an  estate : 

Sixth.  No  taxation  on  sale  of  stock  of 
small  businesses  if  reinvested  in  another 
small  business : 

Seventh.  Small  business  Interest  to  be 
valued  at  death  of  owner  at  cost,  not  fair 
market  value: 

Eighth.  Optional  cash  basis  for  com- 
panies with  under  $200,000  in  Inventory; 
Ninth.  A  system  to  treat  unincorpo- 
rated businesses  in  a  manner  more  equal 
to  Incorporated  businesses: 

Tenth  A  better  investment  tax  credit 
for  Investments  of  $10,000  or  less ; 

Eleventh.  A  change  In  subchapter  S 
provisions  to  allow  more  investors; 

Twelfth.  A  tax  credit  for  small  busi- 
nes.ses  employing  the  hard-core  unem- 
ployed, minorities,  and  the  handicapped; 
Thirteenth  A  simple  depreciation 
schedule  for  property  up  to  $200,000  per 
year; 

Fourteenth.  A  system  for  quick  re- 
fund on  overpaid  estimated  taxes; 

Fifteenth.  Better  carry-forward  of 
losses  by  small  businesses; 

Sixteenth   An  increase  in  the  amount 

of  accumulated  earnings  not  taxed;  and 

Seventeenth    Increase  in  the  amount 

that  can  be  claimed  as  a  loss  In  the  sale 

of  noncapital  assets. 

Hot^fully,  Mr  Speaker,  tliese  high- 
lights of  the  legislation  will  cause  us  to 
move  ahead  with  a  tax  program  to  help 
small  baslne.s.ses. 


May  lU  lU7n 


THE    UNITED   STATES    AND    SOVIET 
ENERGY 


HON.  JOHN  M.  ASHBROOK 

t '>     I. HI.. 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATTVES 

Tuesday.  May  11.  1976 

Mr.  ASHBROOK  Mr  Speaker,  accord- 
ing to  news  articles  the  Soviet  Union 
and  U.S.  companies  are  auiain  nei-'oliat- 
ing  to  build  a  gas  pipeline  ni  Siberia 
Talks  have  been  held  between  Soviet 
officials  and  three  U.S.  companies — Ten- 
neco.  Brown  and  Root,  and  Texas 
Eastern. 

I  consider  it  both  foolish  and  danger- 
ous for  tills  country  to  nevelop  Soviet  en- 
ergy resources.  In  this  modem  era  in- 
dustrial might  and  military  power  rely 
on  adequate  sources  of  energy.  Why  it 
Is  in  this  Nation's  interests  to  help  the 
Soviets  build  their  power  is  a  question 
that  needs  answering  by  advocates  of 
such  policies. 

On  several  occasions  in  thLs  body  I 
have  di.scussed  how  present  Soviet  energy 
development  has  relied  on  Western  tech- 
nology and  machinery.  I  see  no  reason 
why  thus  country  should  further  aid  the 
Soviets  in  their  energy  development 
efforts 

At  this  point  I  include  in  tlie  Record 
an  article  from  the  Washington  Post  of 
AprU  26,  1976: 
|Prom  the  Washington  Poert,  Apr.  26,  19761 

U-S.   CoMPA.Nncs  Revivi  Project  fok  Soviet 

Gas 

(By  Richard  M.  Welntraubi 

A  controversial  multl-bllllon  dollar  pro- 
posal for  Amerlran  companies  to  build  a 
natural  gas  pipeline  in  western  Siberia  and 
import  Soviet  gas  to  the  US  Ea.«t  Coast  is 
once  more  being  negotiated,  two  ytars  ii."er 
congressional  opposition  had  apparently  kJl- 
ed  the  project 

Extensive  talks  on  the  project,  which 
would  be  the  largest  East-West  trade  deal 
and  cost  upwards  of  $8  billion,  have  been 
held  between  Stnlet  <ifflclRls  and  represtnta- 
tlves  of  the  three  American  compwinles.  ac- 
oordlnp;  to  White  House  and  company 
sources- 

The  sources  said,  however,  that  further 
progress  depends  upon  assuran-'es  of  White 
House  approval — a  delicate  matter  in  an 
election  year  In  which  XJS  -S<:>vlet  detente 
has  become  an  issue  used  by  former  Cali- 
fornia governor  Ronald  Rea+:a:.  in  hl.s  cain- 
palen  against  President  Pord 

A  source  close  t.i  Secretary  of  State  Henry 
A  Kissinger  cast  doubt  on  whether  the  ad- 
ministration would  be  willing  to  formally 
back  the  proposal  and  raised  the  prospect  of 
new  congressional  opposition 

Jack  Rea.  pre.sldeut  of  the  fjlant  con- 
elomerate  Tenneco.  one  of  the  American 
companies  ln%'olved  In  the  project,  said  the 
Soviets  wanted  a  direct  commitment  and  ad- 
mitted that  It  may  be  hard  to  get  In  the 
current  political  atmosphere  In  which  de- 
tente ha.";  slowed  to  a  crawl 

Cor.grefw  blocked  use  of  any  U.S.  govern- 
ment-backed loun.s  for  Soviet  energy  projects 
In  1974,  and  the  project  seemed  to  be  dead 
The  new  negotiations  Involve  government- 
backed  funds  from  West  European  banks. 

A  second  project  also  derailed  In  1974  In- 
volved gas  from  the  Yakutsk  region  of  SMt- 
ern  Siberia,  which  would  have  come  to  the 
US  West  Coa.st.  A  eSO  million  deal  Involving 
U.8.  and  Japanese  bsnks  and  companies  to 
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begin   exploration    in   that   area   was  signed 
last  mouth. 

Rea  said  that  the  companies  involved  In 
the  western  Siberia  project — codenamed 
North  Star-  made  a  '"serious"  proposition  to 
the  Soviets  In  January  and  a  second  meeting 
Is  expected  next  month. 

Under  the  revised  proposal,  a^'cordlng  to 
Eea,  ttbovit  1.5  billion  cubic  feet  of  liquid  na- 
tural gas  would  come  to  the  US  East  Coast 
dally  and  500  million  cubic  feet  would  go  to 
Prance  Banks  In  France,  West  Germany  and 
Great  Britain  are  financing  the  project,  Rea 
said. 

In  the  original  project,  all  the  gas  would 
have  come  to  the  United  States. 

"It  may  well  depend  on  the  political  scene," 
Rea  said  in  a  telephone  lnt.ervlew  last  week, 
"The  Russians  are  worried  about  the  U.S. 
pulling  the  rug." 

"The  other  U.S.  companies  involved  are 
Brown  and  Root  and  Te.vas  Eastern 

Both  the  Federal  Power  Commission  and 
the  Energy  Research  Council  must  approve 
before  such  large  amounts  of  natural  gas 
are  Imported,  even  If  the  U.S.  government 
Indicates  that  It  has  no  objection. 

The  Issues  Involved  for  what  Is  pictured  a.s 
a  Cabinet-level  decision.  Include  questions  of 
limits  on  the  lmp>ort  of  liquid  natural  g*s. 
dependence  on  the  Soviet  Union  for  gas  Im- 
ports, pricing  and  export  of  U.S.  technology. 

The  project's  backers  hope  to  limit  the 
decisionmaking  process  to  these  questions 
and  arg-i.ie  that  each  can  be  aiiswered  posi- 
tively. 

Only  the  United  States  Is  technologically 
capable  of  extracting  gas  from  the  frozen 
Siberian  reaches  where  North  Star's  resources 
are  located  Experts  :u-£?ue  that  this  tj-pe  of 
technology  l.s  not  a  major  security  factor 

Some  expert.s  also  arg-\:e  thaf  the  Soviet 
0nlon  offers  a  prime  source  for  natural  pas 
tiiat  may  well  prove  to  be  more  dependable 
than  sources  In  the  Middle  Ea.'^t.  North  Africa 
and  Latin  America,  although  this  assumption 
has  been  questioned  within  the  administra- 
tion and  on  Capitol  Hil'. 

On  a  broader  level,  observers  of  the  waver- 
ing US -Soviet  relations  say  that  a  deal  of 
this  magnitude  could  prove  to  be  a  major 
catalyst  In  trade  relations  between  the  two 
countries. 

It  would  give  a  big  boost  to  economic  de- 
tente, there  Is  no  question  about  that."  one 
administration  source  said.  "'There  have  been 
a  lot  of  big  projects — In  aluminum,  paper, 
other  areas- -that  have  been  held  up  recently. 
Betting  a  hip  deal  like  this  would  go  a  long 
way  to  getting  things  moving  again." 

One  recent  "signal"  of  US.  displeasure  with 
the  Soviets  came  with  the  U.S.  decision  to  put 
off  scheduling  a  meeting  of  the  Cabinet-level 
0£. -Soviet  Joint  Economic  Commission. 

North  Star  calls  for  gas  from  Tyumen  are 
In  western  Siberia  to  be  piped  to  a  point  near 
Murman'^k  where  It  would  be  loaded  on  spe- 
cial tankers  for  shipment  to  the  United 
.States  and.  now.  to  P^ai.ce. 

If  the  North  Star  project  and  a  companion 
project  in  the  Yakutsk  area  of  ea.=tern  Siberia 
go  through,  a  fleet  of  special  tankers  will  have 
to  be  built  to  handle  transport. 

Besides  the  prospect  of  gas  deliveries,  the 
prospect  of  ■»  ork  on  these  ships,  and  the  huge 
requirements  for  related  plp)ellne'^  and  plants, 
attracted  the  West  Europeans  to  the  project. 


CLEAN   AIR   FX)R  SOUTHERN  MAINE 


HON.  DAVID  F.  EMERY 

OK    MAINE 

IN   IHE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  11.  1976 

Mr  GMERY  Mr  Speaker.  I  would  like 
to  bring  to   the   attention   of  my  col- 
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leagues  and  others  a  problem  which  I 
feel  is  endemic  of  the  present  condition 
of  Federal 'State  relations.  I  think  the 
situation  witli  regard  to  the  Federal 
Energj-  .Admini.'=tration's — FEA — order 
to  tlie  Public  Service  Co.  of  New  Hamp- 
shire that  it  burn  coal  rather  than  pet- 
roleum at  its  SchiUar  Po.ver  Generating 
Plant  at  Newington.  N  H..  clearly  illus- 
trates that  all  too  often  nowadays  vari- 
ous Federal  agencies  are  working  at  cross 
purposes  to  themselves  and  to  the  several 
States. 

The  citizens  of  southern  Maine  as  well 
as  those  in  southern  New  Hampshire  are 
extremely  concerned  tnat  t.hf  U  S.  En- 
vironmental Protection  Agency — EPA — 
will  grant  an  extension  of  its  deadline 
for  Schiller  to  comply  with  Federal 
Clean  Air  Art  requirements,  thereby 
clea.'-inK  the  way  for  th?  Federal  Energy 
Administration — FEA — to  enforce  its 
order  that  Schiller  convert  from  oil  or 
natural  gas  to  coal. 

I  am  very  concerned  about  the  sub- 
sequent degradation  of  the  quality  of 
Maine  air  and  the  resulting  threat  to 
the  healtli  and  well-being  of  Maine  resi- 
dents. 

The  loilcv,  ing  is  a  joint  resolution  of 
the  Maine  State  Legislature  urging  its 
congressional  representatives  to  use 
evciy  po-ssible  means  to  protect  Maine 
re.'^idents  from  this  premature  enforce- 
ment of  an  order  which  would,  in  effect, 
break  Maine's  and  New  Hampshire's  air 
pollution  laws: 

State  of  Maine 
jol.nt  resolution  in  opposition  to  coversion 

of  cet.tain  schiller  untts  to  the  buening 

of   coal   wrrhout   adequate   aie   emission 

control  devices 

Whereas,  the  United  States  Federal  Energy 
.'Vdmlnistration  has  Issued  a  Prohibition  Or- 
der to  Public  Service  Company  of  New  Hamp- 
.shlre,  which  directs  that  company  to  cease 
burning  p>€troleum  products  or  natural  gas 
at  its  SchUler  Units  4  and  6;  and 

Whereas,  said  Units  4  and  5  are  located 
near  the  Maine  border  on  the  Plscataqua 
River  In  such  a  manner  that  contaminants 
in  the  stack  emissions  from  the.se  units  are 
carried  by  the  wind  Into  Maine  communities 
more  than  half  of  the  time;  and 

Whereas,  said  Prohibition  Order  would  re- 
sult In  the  conversion  of  SchiUer  Units  4  and 
5  to  the  burning  of  coal;  and 

Whcrea-s,  the  United  States  Environmen- 
tal Protection  .\gency  has  stated  emis- 
sions from  the  coal  burning  units  will  not 
exceed  Federal  Primary  Standards  and  the 
agency  Intends,  therefore,  to  issue  a  Compli- 
ance Date  Extension  which  vrtll  allow  the 
burning  of  coal  at  the  Schiller  units  without 
adequate  air  emission  control  devices  until 
January  I.  1979;  and 

Whereas,  the  Maine  Department  cf  En- 
vironmental Protection  has  determined  that 
emissions  from  the  coal  burning  units  which 
cross  Into  Maine  would  exceed  Maine's 
standards  for  these  pollutants:  and 

Whereas,  those  standards  were  established 
by  the  Board  of  Environmental  I^rotectlon 
after  extensive  re.search  and  public  hearings; 
and 

Whereas,  those  standards  were  adopted  by 
this  body  as  the  law  of  the  State  of  Maine; 
and 

Whereas,  those  standards  were  certified  as 
fulfllUng  federal  requirements  by  the  U.S 
Environmental  Prote<'tlon  Agen'^y;  and 

Whereas,  the  Maine  Department  of  En- 
vironmental Protection  has  determined  tliat 
the  air  quality  in  southern  Maine  i,  current- 
ly better  than  all  stat-e  and  federal  stand- 
ards require,  but  would  be  degraded  by  these 
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emissions  and  possibly  become  the  most  pol- 
.'.ited  air  in  Molne;  and 

Whereas,  emissions  of  sulfur  dioxide  from 
the  Scrdller  Unl-..s  wculci  be  so  high  a.=  to 
saturate  Rir  In  .southern  Maine  to  near  the 
maximum  level  allowed  by  Maine's  air 
quality  laws:  and 

Whereas,  that  saturation  could  preclude 
toe  liccnsUig  in  southern  Maine  of  any  new 
sulfur  dioxide  emissions  from  industries  or 
large  public  buildings,  most  of  which  require 
fuels  which  produce  sulfur  dioxide  upon  com- 
bustion: and 

Whereas,  Maine  Is  f.inious  for  Itt  environ- 
mental quality  ana  the  environment  is  an 
Important  1  actor  m  Maine's  economy    and 

Wriereas,  such  emissions  would  damage 
the  environment,  thus  besmirching  that  rep- 
utation and  producing  a  negative  impact  on 
the  Maine  economy;  and 

Whereaa.  it  is  apparent  that  the  resulting 
costs,  in  limitations  on  future  development 
in  southern  Maine,  in  property  devaluation, 
in  aeovhetic  degradation,  and  In  personal 
v.en-being  wMch  will  be  paid  by  southern 
Maine  residents,  far  outweig.h  any  benefits 
to  the  national  energy  policy:  and 

Whereas,  this  b<Kly  believes  every  govern- 
mental policy  must  be  Implemented  with  due 
regard  ior  environmental  qusklity,  now,  there- 
fore, be  It 

Resolved:  That  We.  the  Members  of  t.ne 
107th  Legislature  now  assembled  m  sp>ecial 
session,  do  hereby  protest  the  conversion  of 
Schiller  Units  4  and  5  owned  by  the  PubUc 
Service  Company  of  New  Hampshire  to  tlie 
burning  of  coal  without  adequate  air  emis- 
sion control  devices  and  respectfully  urge 
and  request  the  Members  of  the  Maine  Con- 
eresslonal  Delegation  to  use  every  means  pos- 
sible to  reverse  the  position  of  the  United 
Slates  Federal  Energy  Administration  and 
Environmental  Protection  Agency:  and  be  it 
further 

Resolved:  That  duly  attested  copies  of  this 
Re.soiution  be  immediately  transmitted  to 
those  congressional  delegates  with  otir  thanks 
for  their  prompt  attention  to  this  lm.p>ortant 
matter. 


FOOD  DAY:    1976— A  CONTINUING 
COMMITMENT 


HON.  FREDERICK  W.  RICHMOND 

OF    KEW    TOSK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  May  11.  1976 

Mr.  RICHMOND.  Mr.  Speaker,  "Food 
Day:  1976"  has  come  and  gone  across 
the  coimtry.  dedicated  groups  of  people 
concerned  with  changing  our  national 
food  policy  met  and  .shared  ideas  How- 
ever. I  believe  that  it  is  our  responsibility 
to  do  more  than  observe  "Food  Day"  once 
a  year.  The  problems  are  so  Immense  and 
so  complicated  that  onlj-  with  a  full-time 
commitment  to  tlie  multitude  of  related 
issues  can  we  ever  hope  to  make  progress 

On  Pood  Day.  I  spoke  at  the  New  York 
ceremonies  in  Brj-ant  Park.  I  suggested 
that  one  avenue  all  of  us  concerned  with 
these  Issues  should  foDow  would  be  to 
seek  to  Influence  our  national  political 
party  platforms.  Today,  a  month  later.  I 
am  convinced  more  than  ever  than  this  is 
a  positive  and  responsible  approach.  I 
would  like  to  share  these  observations 
with  my  colleagues' 

The  fact  that  we  are  gathered  here  today 
to  observe  "Ptood  Day:  1976"  Is,  IronlcallT,  an 
admission  of  falltrre. 

Our  meeting  Is  a  dramatic  Indication  that 
there  are  still  human  beings  starving  around 
the  world;  that  soils  are  still  being  depleted: 
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that  ^'Uint  agrlbtislness  corporation*  are  still 
pursuing  policies  that,  benefit  neither  the 
urban  consumer  i-.-r  the  .'lUiUly  farmer  and 
that  pe<>p:e  are  stii:  being  forced  to  flU  them- 
selves with  a  ralnbi.w  of  dyes  and  cornucopia 
cf  food  additives  and  preservatives 

In  spite  of  heroic  efforts  on  the  part  of 
thousands  of  dedicated  Individuals,  the 
"food"  crisis  Is  more  pronounced  in  1076 
than  It  was  in  1976. 

Yet  we  must  continue  to  protest;  to  cry  out 
a  clear  warning  that  these  policies  must 
change. 

We  must  continue  to  protest  the  Insanity 
of  a  television  food  marketing  policy  that 
not  only  allows,  but  actually  forces,  the  crea- 
tion of  new  JunX  cereals.  Currently,  there 
are  over  160  brands  of  dry  cereal  on  the  mar- 
ket uniformly  consistent  In  only  two  re- 
spects: a  name  guaranteed  to  appeal  to  tod- 
dlers and  a  level  of  refined  sugar  guaranteed 
to  rot  their  teeth  and  Impair  their  health. 
We  must  protest  the  President's  policies 
which  win  deny  food  stamps  to  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  honest,  hard  working  families. 
These  policies  will  drive  millions  of  people 
even  deeper  Into  debt  and  even  further  from 
the  balanced  and  nutritious  diet  which 
should  be  our  nations  goal. 

We  must  continue  to  point  to  the  grim 
omens  In  the  American  Middle  West  where 
cllmatologlsts  and  county  agricultural  agents 
are  predicting  a  possible  return  to  the  eco- 
nomic and  ecological  conditions  of  the  Dust 
Bowl.  Some  areas  are  already  reporting  half 
of  our  critically  Important  winter  wheat  crop 
blown  out  of  the  parched  and  depleted  soil 
Today,  we  note  that  this  proud  land  of 
ours  celebrating  Its  Bicentennial  Is  not  as 
rich  as  we  would  like  to  believe  New  York 
City  alone  annually  dumps  6  million  cubic 
yards  of  sewage  sludge  Into  the  Atlantic 
Oc^an  Instead  of  treating  this  material  as  a 
valuable  resource  and  seeking  to  return  It 
as  fertiliser  to  the  laiid. 

We  must  continue  to  challenge  the  logic 
of  a  food  dlstrlbuUon  policy  that  ships  let- 
tuce from  California  to  New  York  through 
such  an  energy  Intensive  system  U^  It  now 
coats  more  to  transport  the  produl^han  It 
does  to  grow  it. 

Despite  all  these  problems,  we  are  still 
among  the  lucky  people  In  the  global  com- 
munity. 

For  all  our  problems  .  .  .  tor  all  of  our 
failure  ...  we  are  surviving. 

The  question  we  must  now  face  Is  how  can 
i^-e — the  most  urbanized  city  In  the  most 
urbanized  nation  In  the  world  can  become 
more  meaningfully  Involved  at  this  crucial 
time. 

We  can  and  must  continue  our  protests, 
challenges,  argiiments  and  confrontations  on 
the  entire  range  of  food  Issues.  We  must  not 
allow  the  magnitude  of  the  problems  to  over- 
whelm us. 

We  can  and  must  carry  our  convictions  to 
the  one  forum  where  we  can  be  heard  this 
year— to  the  Democratic  and  to  the  Repub- 
ilcAn  National  Conventions. 

We  can  and  must  let  our  elected  delegates 
to  the  Conventions  know  of  our  Interest  and 
concern  about  food  and  food  policy. 

Political  Conventions  and  political  plat- 
form fights  have  played  a  significant  role  In 
our  history.  Although  virtually  all  of  the 
media  attention  Is  currently  focused  on  the 
candidates,  the  platforms  are  vitally  Im- 
portant forums. 

I  urge  all  of  you  to  Join  with  those  of  us 
In  both  parties  seeking  to  Include  planks 
this  year  dealing  with  soil  fertility,  food 
stamps  and  national  food  policy  in  our  re- 
spective party  platforms. 

The  food  crisis  Is  worse  this  year  than  last 
year.  And,  no  matter  how  hard  those  of  us 
who  are  committed  to  change  In  food  policy 
continue  to  try.  It  will  probably  be  worse 
next  year 

But  my  friends,  change  In  a  land  as  big 
and  diverse  and  beset  with  the  number  and 
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magnitude  of  problems  we  face,  does  not 
come  easily.  Since  1948  we  have  been  com- 
mitted to  a  policy  of  equal  rights  We  all 
know  that  Inequities  and  Injustices  stUl  exist. 
But  the  fight  must  go  on. 

We  must  do  whatever  we  can  this  election 
year  to  defeat  those  that  have  failed  to  work 
on  behalf  of  common  humanity. 

Peopln  will  starve  this  year  In  thousands 
of  villages  and  hamlets  throughout  the  world 
yet  President  Ford  has  done  nothing 

Cancer  causing  additives  will  still  be  In 
our  food  this  yetw,  yet  the  Administration 
still  does  nothing 

My  friends.  If  the  President  of  the  United 
States  refuses  to  listen  to  the  voices  of 
reason.  If  he  persists  In  turning  a  deaf  ear 
to  the  crying  of  children  In  the  Sahel,  If  he 
continues  to  permit  and  encourage  the  pol- 
lution of  our  soi:  and  the  Increasing  signs  of 
malnutrition  In  our  own  country  then  I 
believe  he  has  forfeited  his  right  to  claim  to 
represent  the  wLshes  of  the  American  people. 

These  questions  are  no  longer  open  debate. 

Food.  Its  manner  of  production  and  distri- 
bution Is  the  overriding  question  that  faces 
oxjr  nation  and  the  world.  It  affects  our 
economy;  our  society;  our  environment  and 
Indeed  It  directly  threatens  the  very  peace 
and  stability  of  the  world. 

Over  the  course  of  the  last  few  years  groups 
and  individuals  like  yourself  have  made  a 
substantial  Impact  In  raising  the  consclcus- 
ness  of  our  own  people  on  these  crucial  Issues 

1  urge  you  to  keep  working!  We  must  not 
be  discouraged,  we  cannot  afford  to  remain 
silent  or  to  lose  heart. 

These  Issues  are  too  far  reaching  and  at 
stake  Is  the  very  future  of  our  children  and 
our  worlds. 

Each  year  we  gather  together  on  Pood  Day 
to  make  this  same  protest. 

Let  us  all  work  for  the  day  when  Food 
Day  win  no  longer  be  a  day  of  protest  and 
outrage  but  a  day  of  celebration.  Let  us  all 
continue  to  work  toward  that  goal  In  the 
knowledge  that  what  we  are  doing  la  right 
and  that  what  we  are  asking  Is  to  the  benefit 
of  all   mankind. 

Thank  you. 
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VOTING  RECORD 


HON.  EDWIN  B.  FORSYTHE 

OK    MTW    JFR.SEY 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  May  11.  1976 

Mr.  FORSYTHE.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
April  28.  1976.  I  was  unavoidably  absent 
from  Washington  for  part  of  the  legisla- 
tive day.  As  a  result  of  that  nere.s,sar>- 
absence.  I  unfortunately  mLsscd  several 
votes  on  the  floor  of  the  House.  For  the 
benefit  of  my  constituents.  I  would  like 
to  make  public  how  I  would  have  voted 
if  I  had  been  present. 

Rollcall  No.  204 — House  Concurrent 
Resolution  611 — First  Concurrent  Reso- 
lution on  the  Budget  for  f\scal  year 
1977 — substitute  amendment  for  the 
Wright  amendment  adding  an  additional 
amount  of  money  of  $610  million  pri- 
marily for  the  purpose  of  an  extension 
of  the  delimiting  date  of  educational 
benefits  under  the  GI  bill.  Yeas— 218, 
Nays — 188.  If  I  had  been  present,  I 
would  have  voted  No, 

Rollcall  No,  205 — House  Concurrent 
Resolution  611 — First  Concurrent  Reso- 
lution on  the  Budget  for  fiscal  year 
1977 — Wright  amendment  to  Increase 
the   budget   for    veterans   benefits    and 


services  by  $1.2  billion.  Yeas— 397, 
Nays — 6.  If  I  had  been  present  I  would 
have  voted  Yes. 

Rollcall  No  206 — House  Concurrent 
Resolution  till — First  Concurrent  Reso- 
lution on  the  Budget  for  fuscal  year 
1977 — amendment  that  .sought  to  reduce 
the  defense  spending  target  by  $2  billion 
in  budget  authority  and  $300  million  in 
budget  outlays.  Yeas— 145.  Nays— 255, 
If  I  had  been  present  I  would  have  voted 
Yes. 


STRALEY  HANGS  UP  FOOTBALL 
CLEATS 


HON.  FLOYD  J.   FITHIAN 

OF    INri-\NA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  May  11.  1976 

Mr.  FITHIAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  disting- 
uished colleagues.  So  often  we  take  time 
to  recognize  people  who  have  made  a 
single,  dramatic  contribution  to  our 
country,  but  fail  to  single  out  tho.se  who 
have  quietly,  year  after  year,  contributed 
their  talents  and  dedication  to  society.  I 
am  glad  to  have  this  opportunity  to  rec- 
ognize such  a  person  today. 

Gordon  Straley  Is  retiring  after  serving 
for  32  years  as  football  coach  at  West  La- 
fayette High  School  in  my  district  I 
want  to  recognize  today  the  enormoas 
contribution  he  has  quietly  made  in  those 
32  years.  We  know  how  important  en- 
couragement is  to  young  people  growing 
up  By  his  encouragement,  example,  and 
dedication,  Gordon  Straley  has  touched 
the  lives  of  thousands  of  students  who 
have  gone  on  better  prepared  for  their 
future.  The  fairness,  self-respect,  and 
dedication  he  has  tauglit  in  football  are 
now  benefiting  all  of  us  a.s  hi.s  students 
serve  as  fair,  self-respecting,  dedicated 
citizens  in  their  communities  Such  a 
contribution  cannot  be  meiisunci.  but  It 
can  be  appreciated  as  one  of  the  .uctors 
which  makes  America  and  American  citi- 
zens what  they  are 

Americans  will  always  earn  well-de- 
served recognition  for  dramatic  contri- 
butions But  I  believe  that  there  may 
be  more  .satisfaction  in  lookins  back  on 
32  years  of  quiet,  dedicated  achievement 
Gordon  Straley  deser\'es  such  a  sense  of 
satisfaction.  I  am  honored  bv  the  chance 
to  provide  some  of  the  recotmition 

I  would  like  to  share  with  my  col- 
leagues the  tribute  to  Gordon  Straley 
published  in  the  Scarlette  by  Steve  Sul- 
livan and  titled.  "Straley  Hangs  Up 
Football  Cleats." 

Sthalet  Hangs  Up  Football  Cleats 
(By  St«ve  Sullivan) 

For  over  three  decades,  West  Lafayef.* 
football  has  been  coached  and  Instructed  by 
the  same  man — Gordon  Straley. 

Early  this  year.  Mr.  Straley  announced  hl« 
retirement  as  head  football  coach.  He  wl'.l 
remain,  however,  as  athletic  dlrecUjr  healUi 
teacher  and  physical  education  coordinator 

During  his  continuous  32  years  of  .servlr* 
Mr  Straley  has  compiled  many  Inipresslv* 
statistics  1187  wins  91  los.ses,  15  tiesi.  bJt 
perhap.s  more  Imptirtantly  has  had  Immeas- 
urable Influence  on  the  attitudes  of  young 
men  and  women  for  that  entire  period  of 
time.  He  has  taught  sportsmanship  and 
dedication  as  the  basis  for  a  successful  team 
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(£  «,e;i  as  a  Fuccessful  Individual  He  has 
Instilled  a  desire  to  wl:i,  but  has  also  de- 
mandi-d  graclcjusness  In  defeat. 

This  attitude  Is  probably  best  summed  up 
by  Mr  Straley  himself,  on  what  aspect  of 
coaching  gave  him  the  most  satisfaction.  He 
states  "Watching  athletes  in  this  high  school 
wlt.i  limited  skill  and  ability  Improve  and 
develop  from  year  to  year,  an  1  once  they 
graduate,  seeing  them  become  real  fine  peo- 
ple within  their  communities  Its  gratifying 
to  help  a  youngster  mature  not  only  athletic- 
ally, but  also  mentally  and  socially  I've  really 
enjoyed  my  coaching  career." 

Mr  Straley  finds  It  hard  to  pinpoint  any 
especially  fond  memories,  statin^,-.  "There  has 
been  so  many.  It's  difficult  to  isolate  Just  a 
fe»  All  the  guys  I've  worked  with  have  been 
great  and  It's  hard  to  name  only  a  few  with- 
out naming  most  all  of  them." 

When  you  think  about  It  for  a  moment, 
you  can't  help  but  admire  and  respert  some- 
one for  devoting  .so  much  to  a  school  in  order 
to  build  a  versatile  and  successful  athletic 
program. 

West  Side  has  a  large  number  of  boys  var- 
sity and  Junior  varsity  atl.letlc  teanxs,  a-s  well 
as  a  fairly  orgtailzed  Intramural  program. 
WL  also  offers  one  of  the  most  highly  de- 
veloped girl's  athletic  prt>)rrams  Straley  was 
the  moving  force  behind  all  these  functloris. 
and  Is  due  credit   for  each 

There  Is  no  question  that  losint;  Gordon 
Straley  as  a  football  coach  will  be  a  deficit  to 
that  program,  but  perhaps  the  extra  time  he 
enjoys  now  will  prove  to  be  a  bonus  in  other 
areas 


REPLY  TO  WASHINGTON  POST  FULL 
EMPLOYMFNT  BILL  EDITORIAL 


HON.  AUGUSTUS  F.  HAWKINS 

'.  F    '   AI.IFOBNIA 

m  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  May  11    1976 

Mr.  HAWKINS.  Mr  Speak^T.  on  Sat- 
urday, May  8.  1976  the  Washington  Post 
carried  an  editorial  in  respect  to  H  R 
50.  the  Full  Employment  and  Balanced 
Growth  Act  of  1976.  sometimes  railed  the 
"Humphrey-Hawkins"  bill,  I  am  plac- 
ing in  the  Record  the  text  of  that  edi- 
torial immediately  followed  by  my  re- 
sponse contained  in  a  Letter  to  the  Edi- 
tor, which  I  trust  the  newspaper  will 
shortly  m.ake  available  to  Its  readers: 
The  Candidates   on  Jobs 

The  leading  Presidential  candidates  have 
all  now  talked  at  lent-th  about  economic  pol- 
icy, and  even  though  some  cf  the  early  lead- 
erg  have  faded  out  of  contention,  a  look  at 
what  has  been  put  forth  at  one  point  or 
another  during  the  campaign  Is  Instructive 
In  what  It  tells  of  dlfTerlng  approaches  In 
both  parties  to  the  twin  problems  of  infla- 
tion and  Job.'',  The  various  prescriptions  of- 
fered won't  tell  you  mich  abotit  the  develop- 
ment of  the  economy  over  the  next  four 
years.  The  caj.dldates  aren't  economists  or 
forecasters.  They  are  only  answering  the 
questions  that  the  campaign  thrusts  at  them. 
But  It  t^  the  fate  of  Presidents  continually 
to  have  to  deal  with  matters  on  which  they 
&re  not  exper'  The  Important  thines  here.  !n 
the  spring  of  the  campaign  y»ar.  are  not  the 
Bhow  of  expertise  or  the  precision  of  the 
numbers  They  are  rather  the  candidates' 
ser.-^  of  what  comes  first,  and  the  courage 
with  which  they  reropnlze  that  they  have 
to  make   unpleasant   choices, 

Mr  Ford's  position  is  the  clearest  since  he 
!s.  after  all.  the  President  His  position  is,  in 
brief,  x}.r.*  unemplovment  and  inflation  are 
coming  down  steadllv,  and  if  vou  like  that 
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you  ought  to  vote  for  him  Pair  enough — 
but  If  you  like  that  you  also  ought  to  vote  for 
a  heavily  Democratic  Congress  as  well,  since 
Congress  has  conflstently  saved  him  from 
his  worst  mistakes. 

Over  the  part  year  Congress  has  forced 
taxes  lower  and  federal  spending  somewhat 
higher  than  President  Ford  would  have  had 
them  The  result  is  that  unemplovment  Is 
coming  down  laster  than  It  would  have  under 
the  original  Ford  plans.  At  the  same  time 
the  economy  is  grow  mg  faster  than  Mr.  Ford 
e:-.pected  af  recently  as  last  January,  and  the 
Inflation  rate  is  much  lower  than  he  ex- 
pected. The  congressional  Democrats  turn 
out  to  have  been  right  In  arguing  that  the 
administration  had  overestimated  the  danger 
of  inflation  at  this  stage  of  the  recovery. 

If  this  reco\ery  runs  the  usual  course,  it 
v.iU  run  out  of  steam  around  the  middle  of 
the  next  preiideutial  term.  How  Is  the  econ- 
omy to  be  prevented  from  tipping  Itself  back 
into  another  recession  then'?  Mr,  Ford  has 
not  given  the  country  much  Indication  of  his 
views.  Perhaps  the  whole  subject  Is  being 
Deferred  until  after  the  election.  This  admin- 
istration, whatever  Its  virtues,  is  not  par- 
ticularly pood  at  looking  ahead,  Ronald  Rea- 
gan has  repeatedly  Inquired  what  will  hap- 
pen at  the  end  of  the  recovery,  Mr.  Reagan's 
own  prescriptions  do  not  invite  much  confi- 
dence In  his  grasp  of  the  real  choices.  The 
real  choices,  for  example,  do  not  include  a 
return  to  the  gold  standard.  But  Mr  Reagan's 
questlo.i  is  a  good  one,  and  deserves  more 
attention    than    it    is    getting. 

Among  the  Democrats,  the  Humphrey- 
Hawkins  bill  has  been  forcing  the  candidates 
to  certain  clear  choices  between  jobs  and 
inaatlon.  The  bill  attempts  to  legislate  the 
unemployn.ent  rate  down  to  levels  far  below- 
those  at  which  .severe  wage  inflation  would 
begin  to  be  a  serious  danger.  Sen.  Hubert  H 
Humphrey  has  sponsored  the  successive  ver- 
6.1ons  of  the  bill  without  so  much  as  tipping 
his  hat  to  the  possibility  that  It  might  be 
inflationary.  Sen.  Henry  M,  Jackson,  now 
reduced  to  an  "inactive"  bystander  status. 
has  been  saying  that  he  would  be  ready  to 
impose  controls  if  necessary,  but  he  ba^ 
been  expressing  confidence  thpt  he  could 
hold  wages  and  prices  In  line  by  personal 
persuasion.  Rep,  Morris  Udall  would  begin 
■with  Jawboning,  but  proceed  as  needed  to 
controls  on  some  Industries  if  not  on  all. 

Former  Gov,  Jimmy  Carter  would  want 
standby  controls,  but  he  has  said  that  he 
wouldn't  be  likely  to  use  them.  How  he 
would  avoid  it  is  not  altogether  clear,  Mr 
Carter  leaves  part  of  the  questionnaire 
blank  But  perhaps  that  Is  no  more  deplor- 
able than  the  other  candidates'  habit  of 
offering  snappy,  confident  aasertlons  that 
everybody  knows  are  wrong — like,  for  in- 
stance, the  suggestions  that  Jawboning  and 
persuasion  can  restrain  wage  Inflation  when 
the  unemployment  rate  sinks  to  4  per  cent. 

Economic  questions  divide  the  Democratic 
candidates  Into  two  categories,  Mr  Cfirter 
and  the  others  who  have  been  running  all 
along,  (We  would  exclude  for  now  the  new- 
comers, Sen  Prank  Church  and  California 
Oov,  Jerry  Brown,  whose  thlnlrtng  on  eco- 
nomics is  not  yet  entirely  clesir  to  us  1  The 
differences  up  to  now  have  largely  been 
matters  of  nuance  and  emphasis.  All  have 
supported  federal  action  to  generate  more 
Jobs,  b\;t  Mr,  Carter  depends  more  explicitly 
on  the  private  sector.  All  have  favored 
stronper  federal  stimulus  to  the  economy 
than  the  Ford  administration  does,  but  Mr 
Carter  Is  the  most  cai:tlous  in  approaching 
It  All  have  favored  using  public  money  to 
create  Jobs  if  neces,<?ary.  but  Mr,  Carter  re- 
stricts this  solution  to  special  cases.  All  have 
endorsed  the  Humphrey-Hawkins  bill,  but 
Mr,  Carter  manages  to  convey  a  certain  un- 
easiness about  It  TTneaslnes.*  about  the 
Humphrey -Hawkins  bill  Is  a  clear  sign  of 
good  senpe 
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Curiously  It  Is  Mr  Carter,  not  a  member 
of  Congress,  who  has  matched  his  program 
most  closely  to  the  tone  and  temper  of  the 
Democratic  majority  In  Congress  Sens, 
Humphrey  and  Jackson  and  Rep  Udall 
stand  for  more  aggressive  federal  Interven- 
tion In  the  economy,  and  more  expensive 
attempt/S  at  expansion,  than  this  Conp-ess 
has  ever  supported. 

The  next  President  is  going  to  have  to 
deal  with  a  long  list  of  economic  mntters 
that  do  not  make  useful  campaign  issues. 
One  is  the  low  performance  of  the  American 
economy  In  recent  yeajs.  compared  w^th  the 
ether  major  Industrial  economies  that  are 
Its  trading  partners  and  competitors.  The 
key  here  is  the  rate  of  capital  Investment, 
The  rate  in  the  United  States  has  been 
lower  for  some  years  than  in  any  of  the 
other  major  countries  except  Britain  That 
helps  explain  why  the  gains  in  productivity 
here  have  been  lower  than  In  any  other 
major  country  but  Britain,  The  next  Presi- 
dent Is  going  to  have  to  figure  out  a  way  to 
get  Investment  up  without  convicting  him- 
self of  favoritism  toward  business  and  the 
rich  Whether  he  solves  that  challenge  will 
have  more  bearing  on  the  unemployment 
rate  in  1980  than  the  fate  of  the  Humphrev- 
Hawklns  blU, 


May   10,   1976. 

Editor 

The  Washinffton  Post. 
Washington.  DC. 

Dear  EnrroR:  Your  lead  editorial  of  Satur- 
day, May  8,  1976.  about  the  Hawkins-Hum- 
phrey proposed  "Pall  Employment  and  Bal- 
anced Grow^th  Act  of  1976"  substitutes  rather 
disparaging  and  somewhat  flippant  com- 
ments— unjustihed  because  of  the  mea-sure's 
Import — for  discerning  criticisms  which  I 
would  welcome  You  say  no  more  nor  less 
than  that  the  bill  "attempts  to  legislate  the 
unemployment  rate  down  to  levels  far  below 
tho.se  for  which  ,>^vere  wage  inflation  would 
begin  to  be  a  ,'-erious  danger  "  and  that  "Sena- 
tor Hubert  H,  Humphrey  has  sponsored  the 
successive  versions  of  the  bill  without  so 
much  as  tipping  his  hat  to  the  possibility 
that  it  might  be  inflationary." 

Your  disparagement  imports  that  the  spon- 
sors of  the  bill  are  attempting  t/i  soI%-e  the 
tremendous  problem  of  unemployment  by 
leeLslating  It  down,  as  If  we  were  attempt- 
ing to  waive  a  magic  wand  or  destroy  an 
evil  by  passing  a  law.  This  is  unworthy  crltl- 
cis:n  from  a  source  which  In  the  past  has 
given  so  much  evidence  of  its  recognition  of 
the  worth  of  le^slation  as  an  expression  of 
national  purpose  The  Hawkinis-Humphrey 
bill  voices  this  national  purpose  .^nd  far 
from  .-seeking  to  accompli,*  this  purpose  by 
unrefle-iive  fiat,  it  embraces  a  wide  range  of 
specific  measures,  all  dictated  by  the  experi- 
ence gained  In  failing  to  reach  reasonably 
full  employment  for  23  years  and  eetung 
further  and  further  away  from  it  on  a  long 
term  basis 

Your  editorial  t'nen  accuses  the  sponsors 
of  attempting  to  risk  excessive  inflationary 
dangers  by  getting  unemployment  down  too 
far  I  wrill  pass  over  without  much  com- 
ment your  biased  assessment  that  the  wage 
earner  Is  the  r-ulprlt  Ir.  recent  severe  Infla- 
tion, a  thesis  now  emphatically  rejected  by 
almost  all  .vhools  of  responsible  economists. 
Likewise  all  emplrtca!  evidence  is  that  "wage 
Inflation"  Is  reduced  or  removed  under  con- 
ditions of  rea-sonably  full  employment  and 
production,  because  these  conditions  bring 
high  productivity  rains  while  such  pains  fall 
or  disappear  when  there  Is  high  idleness  of 
plants  an.i  workers.  Your  editorial  espouses 
the  "trade-ofT"  theory  of  inflation,  namely, 
that  inflation  Is  caused  by  low  unemploy- 
ment and  cured  by  high  unemployment,  a 
theory  now  rejected  in  published  .statements 
by  President  Ford,  Federal  Re,serve  Board 
Chairman  .ArthTir  Bums  and  Counrr  of  Eco- 
nomic .fdrisers  Chairman  .^lan  Oreen.span, 
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It  appears  that  your  editorialist  has  not 
"tipped  hljs  haf  to  the  vast  empirical  evi- 
dence on  this  subject  of  Ip.natlon.  Durti'g  the 
very  recent  years,  we  have  suffered  simulta- 
neously the  highest  Inflstlon  since  the  ClvU 
War  and  the  highest  unemployment  slnr^e  the 
Great  Depression.  Happily,  althouph  Inade- 
quately, unemployment  and  Inflation  have 
Blmultaneouily  started  to  come  down  even 
more  recently.  Loo>clr.g  barkwnrd  more  fully 
over  more  than  two  decades,  we  have  come 
close  to  full  employment  only  twice  In  both 
cases  with  virtual  price  sUblllty.  And  we  have 
almost  throuRhoi-.t  the.te  years  had  the  most 
Inflation  when  uv  employment  has  been  In- 
tolerablv  high  or  moving  upward  and  the 
least  inflation  under  contrary  clrcumstaii'^es. 
It  is  also  apparent  that  your  editorialist 
has  not  "tipped  his  hat"  to  the  views  of  the 
very  competent  Director  of  the  Congressional 
Budget  Office.  Dr.  Alice  Rivlln.  who  wrote  to 
me  on  AprU  22.  1976,  as  follows 

".  .  .  mo?t  would  also  apree  that  measures 
such  as  contained  In  the  Hawklns-Htim- 
phrev  Bill  to  reduce  the  structural  Imbal- 
ances In  the  labor  marKot.  to  Improve  iHhor 
mobility,  to  reduce  frequent  occurrences  of 
unemployment  among  the  unskilled,  and  to 
improve  employablUty  by  training  and  the 
elimination  of  discrimination  could  lower  the 
unemployment  rate  at  which  the  labor  mar- 
ket becomes  'tlghf  If  such  measures  were 
adopted  and  were  etTectlve.  a  non -Inflationary 
unemployment  rate  could  potentially  be  even 
lower  than  3  percent."  (emphasis  added). 

Your  editorialist  also  has  not  "tipped  his 
hat"  to  the  fact  that  the  Hawkins-Humphrey 
bill  contains  an  extremely  wide  range  of 
practical  measures  to  deal  with  Inflation.  1 
will  not  quote  these,  because  the  real  prob- 
lem Is  to  pet  your  editorialist  to  take  a  look 
at  the  bill  in  its  entirety. 

As  a  tribute  to  the  generosity  of  the  Wash- 
ington Post.  I  am  glad  to  recall  that  the  em- 
pirical evidence  In  deva.statlng  contradic- 
tion of  the  "trade-off"  theory  ha^!  been  car- 
ried several  times  in  the  form  of  letters  and 
articles  in  the  Poet  Unfortunately,  this  has 
not  yet  penetrated  Into  your  editorial 
columns. 

Perhaps  your  editorial  In  this  Instance  con- 
tains one  other  evidence  of  Its  thinking  on 
our  economic  problems.  It  Ruggest.s  that  the 
central  economic  problem  Is  to  get  the  rate  of 
Investment  up,  and  Imports  that  the  real  dif- 
ficulty for  the  next  President  will  be  to  get 
capital  Investment  "without  convicting  him- 
self of  favoritism  toward  business   and   the 
rich."  While  much  of  business  and  some  of 
the  rich  may  be  among  my  friends.  I  know 
nothing  more  discredited  on  the  bfusls  of  real 
experience  than  the  theory  that  we  can  over- 
come recession?  and  restore  and  sustain  full 
prosperity  by  granting  excessive  tax  conces- 
sions to  that  sector  of  the  economy.  This  has 
been  tried  on  several  recent  occasions,  and  we 
all  know  the  unhappy  rc-^ults.  In  the  long-r^in 
If  not  immediately.  The  Hawkins-Humphrey 
measure,  when  enacted,  will  encourage  the 
use,  on  a  prapmatlc  basis,  of  all  sound  metif- 
ures  to  help  business  directly  for  the  bene- 
fit of  all,  but  not  to  help  anyone  directly  for 
the  benefit  of  themselves  only.  The  Hawkins- 
Humphrey  bUl  recognises  that  what  business 
now  needs  most — for  the  benefit  of  Itself,  the 
whole  economy,  and  the  American  people  — 
la  more  rapid  and  certain  expansion  of  mar- 
kets  for   Its  products.   And   thts   Is  why  the 
Hawkln.i-Humphrey  bill  Is  pointed  generally 
In  the  direction  of  watering  the  trees  at  the 
bottom  by  strengthening  the  ability  of  the 
oonaumer  to  buy — on  a  le«B  inflationary  basis 
than  in  recent  years  or  udw    -and  by  reorder- 
ing public  outlays  for  goods  and  services  in 
the  direction  of  the  real   priority  needs  of 
this  great  nation. 

Sincerely  yoiirs. 

AUCTTSTTTB  P    HAWKINS, 

^f ember  of  Congress 
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OUR  HElilTAGE— A  VIEW  OF  AMER- 
ICA BY  MR.  ROBERT  BROADWATER 
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HON.  JOHN  P.  MURTHA 

OF   PENNSTLV.\NL\ 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  11.  1976 

Mr.  MURTHA.  Mr.  Speaker,  recently. 
Mr.  Robert  Broadwater  of  Salisbury-,  Pa., 
was  honored  as  the  Penn.sylvanla  re- 
glonrtl  winner  In  a  speech  contest  spon- 
sored by  Readers'  Digest. 

Bob  is  an  eagle  scout  who  has  been 
extremely  successful  in  the  .scouting 
program.  Recently.  I  had  an  opportunity 
to  hear  Bob  give  his  speech.  He  delivers 
it  with  conviction.  It  was  inspiring  for 
all  of  us  who  heard  the  speech.  It  is  a 
celebration  of  what  is  right  with  America 
and  the  principles  we  should  emphasize 
in  our  third  century. 

It  was  a  pleasure  for  me  to  hear  Bob 
give  the  speech,  and  I  am  glad  to  insert 
It  In  the  Congressional  Record  for  the 
benefit  of  the  Members. 

Our  Heritaci;— Spibit  of  '76 
When  In  the  course  of  humtin  events.  It  be- 
comes necessary  for  one  people  to  dissolve 
the  political  bonds  which  have  connected 
them  with  another,  and  to  assume  among 
the  powers  of  the  earth,  the  separate  and 
equal  station  to  which  the  laws  of  Nature  and 
of  Nature's  Ood  entitle  them  a  decent  respect 
to  the  opinions  of  mankind  requires  that 
they  should  declare  the  cavises  which  impel 
them  to  the  separation. 

We  hold  the  truths  to  be  self  evident,  that 
all  men  are  created  equal,  that  they  are 
endowed  by  their  creator  with  certain  un- 
alienable Plights,  that  among  these  are  Life, 
Liberty,  and  the  pursuit  of  Happiness. 

With  these  words  In  Conpress  on  July  4. 
1776  a  nation  was  born  and  a  heritage  begun. 
The  United  States  of  .\merlca.  formulated 
In  a  revolution  for  liberty  and  living  on  in 
the  caxise  of  freedom,  has  built  up  quite  a 
reputation  In  the  past  200  years.  America 
stands  today  as  the  armageddon  of  democ- 
racy In  a  torn  and  troubled  world.  Our  heri- 
tage has  always  been  one  of  freedom  from 
the  Pilgrims  and  Puritans  who  came  to  the 
•'New  World"  seeking  freedom  In  which  to 
pay  homage  to  their  Ood  In  the  way  they 
saw  as  proper,  escaping  the  tyrannical  bonds 
that  held  them  to  a  letter  book,  ritualistic 
worship,  to  Immigrants  who  now  seek  eti- 
trance  to  the  "Land  of  Opportunity"  In 
search  of  work  and  a  chance  for  self  better- 
ment In  this  life. 

America  has  always  been  first  In  the  cause 
of  freedom,  from  forelun  aid  to  fighting  a 
bitter  civil  war  for  the  purpose  of  equality 
This  country  has  not  only  been  firs*,  and 
hard  hitting  on  the  Issue  of  civil  liberties, 
our  history  records  great  strides  forward  in 
the  fields  of  science,  education,  and  medi- 
cine— achievements  that  have  not  onlv  ijeen 
beneficial  to  Americans,  but  to  all  of  man- 
kind. The  electricity  by  which  this  room  is 
lighted  tonight  was  first  discovered  by  Ben 
Pranklln.  and  then  harnessed  by  Thomas 
Edison.  So  many  everyday  luxuries  that  we 
often  take  for  granted  are  purely  American — 
the  telephone,  the  airplane,  and  even  false 
teeth ! 

Education  has  always  played  a  major  role 
In  the  growth  tind  developmeu'  of  this  na- 
tion, and  It  Is  even  more  vital  In  our  mod- 
ern, speed-oriented  society  where  technology 
and  know  how  are  necessary  tt)  keep  pace 
with  an  ever  changing  world  There  Is  an  old 
saying  that  says  "Any  chain  Is  only  as 
strong  as  each  of  Its  Individual  links."  and 
the   young    men    and    women    who   are    now 


stepping  Into  life  armed  with  superb  eduna- 
llonal  training  are  going  to  make  strong 
links  In  the  chain  f  f  society  These  young 
and  perceptive  minds  are  needed  to  provide 
leadership  If  America  Is  to  continue  to  be 
steadfast  and  strong. 

Humanity  has  been  spared  much  suffering 
through  the  work  of  greai  men.  the  likes  of 
Jonas  Salk  and  Walter  Reed,  who  elimi- 
nated polio  and  malaria.  Who  knows.  If  we 
all  work  together,  we  could  see  the  ellimna- 
tlon  of  cancer  and  muscular  dystrophy  in 
our  own  lifetimes 

Since  the  United  States  rose  to  world 
prominence.  It  has  been  our  policy  to  con- 
stantly sue  for  peace.  Starting  with  the 
Monroe  Doctrine  we  endeavored  to  ensure 
that  bloody  wars  would  not  scar  the  globe. 
Americans  have  fought  In  two  world  wars  to 
preserve  peace,  and  we  are  even  now  prac- 
ticing faithfully  a  peacf>  keeping  policy  of 
detente.  Soldiers  are  now  stationed  around 
the  globe  to  maintain  the  peace  and  make 
sure  that  those  who  gave  of  themselves  so 
valiantly  to  obtain  It.  should  not  have  died 
In  vain. 

"Remember  the  Alamo",  "One  small  step 
for  man,  one  giant  leap  for  mankmd."  the 
corner  hamburger  shop,  apple  pie.  and  base- 
ball: these  are  all  Integral  part.-"  of  a  heritage 
that  has  spanned  over  200  years.  TVo  hun- 
dred years  of  struggles,  victories,  and  ac- 
complishments that  have  made  this  the 
greatest  country  on  earth. 

This  country  draws  Its  life  from  Its  peo- 
ple, and  Its  people  in  turn,  owe  the  fulfill- 
ment In  their  lives  to  a  country  where  free- 
dom Is  boundless. 

The  pa-st  Is  the  prophet  of  the  future,  and 
If  the  future  of  the  United  States  was  to 
be  seen.  It  would  be  de.stlned  to  be  wide  and 
wonderful.  The  only  element  that  !.■*  needed 
from  each  one  of  us  Is  enthusla-sm:  Lyiton 
said.  "Nothing  Is  so  contagious  a.s  enthusi- 
asm: It  moves  stones.  It  charms  brutes.  En- 
thusiasm Ls  the  genius  of  sincerity,  and 
truth  accomplishes  no  victories  without  it" 
So  what  do  you  say  we  kick  up  a  fuss  for  our 
Star  Spangled  Banner,  and  make  the  sec- 
ond two  hundred  years  even  better  than 
the  first:  we  can  do  It,  just  look  to  our 
heritage. 

Robert  Paitl  Broadwatfr. 

Eagle  Scout  Troop  No.  140. 

SalUb^lry.  Pa.  15558 
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THE  PLDTONIIM    BREEDER      AN 
ATOMIC   WmTE    ELEPHANT? 


HON.  HAMILTON  FISH.  JR. 

ii>     NTW     Vii"K 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  11,  1976 

Mr  FISH.  Mr.  Speaker,  when  the 
ERDA  authorization  i.s  on  the  floor  of  the 
Hou.se  tomorrow.  I  will  si'eak.  in  favor  of 
the  Coughlln  amendment.  It  is  a  very 
simple  amendment  It  requires  the  pri- 
vate utilities  who  will  be  gettinp  the  ben- 
efits of  the  development  of  the  Clinch 
River  breeder  reactor  to  pay  a  share  of 
the  ro-^t  over-run.'^  of  the  reactor  if  they 
exceed  $2  billion. 

It  is  difficult  to  understand  why  this 
amendment  Ls  l)einR  so  strongly  opposed. 
ERDA  estimate.s  that  the  cost  of  the 
Clinch  River  reactor  will  be  $1  95  bil- 
lion—that Includes  Inflation  and  a  20- 
percent  contingency  fund  If  the  ro.st  of 
the  project  i.s  not  expected  to  exceed 
$1  95  billion,  why  Is  there  any  objection 
Uj  requiring  the  private  parties  to  plci 
up  the  costs  above  $2  billion'  I  suspect 


that  Uie  answer  to  that  question  can  be 
found  in  the  past  histor."  of  the  breeder 
nartor  program 

Con  Kress  was  solemnly  promised  in 
197^  that  the  cast  of  the  Clinch  River  re- 
artor  would  be  $699  million.  Then  last 
yr.ir.  ERDA  told  us  that  the  cost  would 
be  SI  7  billion.  And  now.  about  a  year 
later,  they  solemnly  estimate  that  they 
are  90  percent  .sure  tliat  the  costs  of 
this  reactor  will  not  exceed  $1.95  bil- 
lion. I  say  that  throuph  this  amendment, 
we  will  find  out  what  the  cost  of  this 
project  will  be 

But  it  LS  not  only  the  hvpocn.sy  of  as- 
serting that  the  cost  will  not  exceed 
$1.95  billion,  but  that  any  amendment 
which  limits  the  cost  in  any  way  will 
kill  the  project  that  bothers  me  the  most. 
My  real  fear  Ls  that  the  $1.95  billion 
spent  on  this  reactor  will  simply  be  wast- 
ed—that the  reactor  will  be  another 
atomic  white  elephant  We  all  pet  on  our 
desks  brorhuras  telling  us  about  all  the 
glowing  benefits  of  atomic  power.  But  we 
get  little  information  about  the  hupe 
amounts  of  the  taxpayers'  money  that 
have  been  wast«i  on  atomic  projects.  Let 
me  briefly  mention  a  lew  of  them 

First  and  foremost,  there  was  Pluto 
Pluto  was  not  a  cartoon  character.  But 
it  wa.s  a  joke  on  the  American  taxpayer. 
Pluto  .seemed  like  a  good  idea— an 
atomic  powered  pilotle.ss  air  mi.s.si]e  We 
spent  enormous  amounts  on  it.  In  1961. 
we  spent  $1  2.3  million  alone.  But.  of 
course,  it  was  never  iLsed  for  the  simple 
reason  that  if  thLs  atomic  buzz  bomb 
sailed  over  the  countryside,  it  would 
spew  huge  amounts  of  radioactivity  over 
the  countrj-side.  It  was  finally  abandon- 
ed in  1964.  but  not  before  this  bad  joke 
cost  the  .American  taxpayei  millions  of 
dollars 

Then  there  was  the  atomic  airplane. 
We  .spent  $1.5  billion  on  it  And  these 
were  uninflated  1950  and  1960  dollars. 
The  reason  you  or  I  have  never  flown  in 
one  is  very  simple  If  you  put  enough 
shielding  in  the  airplane  to  protect  the 
pas.'.engers  from  radiation,  it  will  be  so 
heavy  that  it  could  not  possibly  fly.  They 
knew  about  that  problem  when  they 
started  to  spend  the  billioii  and  a  half 
dollars  Perhaps  we  are  lucky  that  an 
atomic  ain^lane  never  flew  Imagine  what 
could  have  happened  if  an  atomic  air- 
plane crashed 

Then  tliere  Ls  the  atomic  rorket  en- 
gine. About  $2  billion  has  been  spent  on 
It.  It  has  never  flown  although  we  have 
sent  men  to  the  moon  and  back  and 
rockets  throughout  space.  The  atomic 
rocket  engine-  another  atomic  white 
elephant. 

More  dou-n  to  Earth  Ls  the  atomic  mer- 
chant marine.  We  spent  million.^;  of  dol- 
lars to  develop  the  atomic  .ship  Savannah , 
and  then  the  taxpayer  had  to  subsidize  it 
to  the  tune  of  $3  million  a  year  We  do 
not  have  an  atomic  merchant  marine 
today.  We  simply  have  a  floating  atomic 
while  elephant.  Will  the  Clinch  River 
breeder  reactor  be  another  white  ele- 
phant? 

Tlien  there  Ls  Project  Plowshare.  It 
sounded  like  such  a  good  idea,  just  like 
the  idea  of  a  reactor  that  produces  more 
fuel  than  it  consumes  sounds  like  a  gcxxi 
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idea.  The  idea  was  to  use  atomic  explo- 
.sions  for  peaceful  purposes. 

Build  another  Panama  Canal  with 
atomic  explosives,  create  great  ca\1ties  in 
the  ground  by  atomic  explo.^iorj;  in  which 
natural  gas  would  gather.  But  no  canals 
have  been  buUL.  The  people  ot  Colonido 
even  went  so  far  as  to  pass  the  amend- 
ment to  their  constitution  to  forbid 
atomic  explosions  for  peaceful  purposes 
beneath  their  soil. 

BeUeve  it  or  not.  the  Atomic  Energy 
Commi.ssion  has  even  produced  a  pluto- 
nium-heated  "longjohns."  These  atomic 
"longjohns  '  were  designed  to  keep  deep 
sea  divers  warm  while  they  were  under 
water.  But.  of  course,  in  spending  the 
taxpayers'  money  to  produce  atomic  long- 
Johns,  the  atomic  establishment  ignores 
the  fact  that  they  could  never  be  used 
becau.se  1,000  grams  of  plutonium  is  1 
trillion  maximum  permLssible  lung 
dosages. 

These  atomic  white  elephants  are  why 
the  Coughlin  amendment  is  so  necessary. 
The  Coughlin  amendment,  by  requiring 
the  atotnic  energy  private  industry  to  pay 
for  50  percent  of  the  cost  overruns  wUl 
test  tl\e  economic  credibility  of  the 
Plutonium  breeder  reactor  program.  If 
private  indu.'=;try  is  willing  to  pay  for  a 
fair  share  of  these  cost  overruns,  then 
we  will  find  out  whether  the  project  has 
any  economic  credibility  in  the  eyes  of 
the  private  utiUties  who  ultimately  must 
buy  these  reactors. 

It  Ls  also  ERDA's  ix>sition  that  cost 
.sharing  tests  the  economic  credibility  of 
a  project  As  ERDA  has  stated  in  response 
to  questions  from  the  House  Science  and 
TecJinology  Committee  concerning  cost 
sharing  in  fossil  energy  demonstration 
programs: 

Cost  sharing  serves  as  pr.-igmatlc  indica- 
tion thftt  a  project  has  credibility  by  the 
standards  of  the  private  sector. 

For  some  reason.  ERDA  does  not  im- 
plement this  policy  on  atomic  energy 
projecrts  such  as  the  plutonium  breeder 
reactor  In  this  project,  the  private  sector 
has  refused  to  accept  responsibility  for 
any  of  the  cost  ovemms.  and  only  13 
percent  of  the  total  funds. 

I  support  the  Coughlin  amendment. 
because  requiring  the  private  sector  to 
pay  for  50  percent  of  the  cost  overruns 
will  test  w  hether  private  industry  beUeves 
this  project  will  be  economically  viable. 
We  have  had  enough  atomic  white 
elephants. 


A   PEACE  CORPS  SUCCESS  STORY 


HON.  THOMAS  E.  M0RG.4N 

OF    PENTISYLVANI.A 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRE.SENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  May  11.  1976 

Mr.  MORG.A.N.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  chair- 
man of  the  Committee  on  International 
Relations.  I  participated  Jn  the  review 
and  markup  of  the  origlna*? 
Act  and  have  worked.  tog6teer-4jii|||piy 
committee  colleagues,  on  Peace 
authorization  bills  every  year  since  that 
agency's  inception  In  1961. 

Critics  of  the  program  have  often 
asked  me — both  in  committee  and  on 
the    House    floor — whether    volunteers 
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really  are  e.Tective  In  contributing  to 
the  development  process  in  their  coun- 
tries of  assignment.  Are  they  doing  any- 
thing worthwhile,  it  Is  asked,  or  are 
they  merely  traveling  abroad  at  Gov- 
ernment expense? 

One  answer  has  been  provided  by  a 
constituent  of  mine.  Mr.  E>avid  Magiske 
of  Elrama,  Pa.  Mr.  Magiske  Is  a  25-year- 
old  Peace  Corps  volunteer  who  is  about 
to  complete  a  2-year  tour  of  duty  in 
'Barbados  as  a  marine  biologist.  He  was 
cited  recently  by  the  ACTION  agency 
as  deserving  of  special  recognition. 
Exactly  what  Mr.  Magiske  has  been  do- 
ing in  Barbados  and  what  he  has  man- 
aged to  accomplish  there  are  set  forth 
in  an  ACTION  news  release  which  is 
reprinted  below. 

Mr.  Speaker,  no  Government  program 
or  agency  is  without  its  faults  as  I  have 
learned  during  my  32  years  In  this  body. 
and  certainly  the  Peace  Corps  L^  no  ex- 
ception. Our  committee  has  focused  at- 
tention on  a  number  of  Fwt)blem  areas 
and  we  have  imposed  chang^es  where  we 
felt  they  were  needed.  Over  the  past  5 
years,  in  fact,  we  have  subjected  the 
Peace  Corps  to  particularly  clc*se 
scrutiny  to  Insure  that  it  Ls  meeting  the 
new  requirements  of  the  1970's. 

In  the  process,  we  sometimes  lose 
sight  of  the  role  of  the  individual  volun- 
teer and  what  his  or  her  personal  con- 
tribution is  aU  about.  In  my  judgment, 
that  which  is  positive  and  constructive 
about  the  program  is  simimarized  In  the 
following  account  of  Mr.  Magiske's  work 
with  the  Pea^e  Corps>  and  I  am  both 
proud  and  pleased  to  share  It  with  my 
colleagues : 
Martnk  Biology   Ghadttati:   or  tht   Univxk- 

BTTT  OF  PrrrsBCTiGH  Helps  Dtvxlop  Undix- 

WATFR  Park   Oft  the  Isi.akd  of  Barbados 

St  James.  Barbados — For  someone  who 
doesn't  Uke  going  to  work  In  a  suit  and  tie. 
and  who  doesnt  even  like  the  thought  of 
working  In  an  office.  David  Magiske  of  El- 
rama. Pa.  has  the  Ideal  Job. 

Every  day.  the  25-year-o;d  Peace  Corps 
volunteer  puts  on  swim  trunks,  gathers  his 
snorkle  and  flippers  and  heads  for  a  creamy 
stretch  of  sand  on  the  chic  west  coast  of 
the  Caribbean  Island  of  Barbados,  Here,  he 
and  a  Barbadian  co-worker  load  an  outboard 
motorboat  vrtth  fish  pots,  diving  gear  and 
an  underwater  camera  Well  before  the 
hotels  along  the  beach  come  to  life  and  th« 
tz-urlsts  take  their  morning  dips.  Magiske  Is 
gliding  sller.tly  through  the  crystalline  water. 
setting  up  his  fish  pots  and  gathering  speci- 
mens of  marine  life. 

Novr  winding  up  two  years  of  Peace  Corps 
sen-Ice.  Magiske  has  been  helping  to  build  an 
underwater  park  for  the  Barbados  Parks  and 
Beaches  CommLsslon  The  purpose  of  the  park 
is  both  educational  and  environmental 

•'We  want  the  park  to  educate  people  to 
know  what  g\:>es  on  around  them.  That's  ab- 
solutely vital  for  them  to  survive  "  said 
Magiske.  a  1972  graduate  of  the  University 
of  Pittsburgh,  where  he  majored  ir.  marine 
biology.  "The  park  also  will  serve  eonserva- 
Ti.-.n  purposes," 

One  might  think  that  an  Island  people  '.ike 
the  Barbadians  would  know  all  they  needed 
to  know  about  the  sea.  but  this  is  not 
necess-irlly  the   case,   according   to   Magiske. 

'The  whole  island  Is  only  20  miles  long 
yawn  wide  People  live  by  the  sea  but 
know  a  darn  thing  about  it  They 
know  v^ry  little  about  sea  animals  and  other 
forms  of  sea  life.  Most  don't  know  tiow  to 
swim."  Magiske  remarked 

Barbados,   believed   to    have    been   named 
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by  Portuguese  sail ts  for  the  b»MirclfKl  Hir  tren 
lining  Its  slioit'M,  Is  the  nu>«t  easterly  or  the 
Caribbean  Ltlands  It  gained  Its  Indefendenco 
from  Great  Britain  In  1966  With  a  popula- 
tion of  24;i.(>'Mi.  It  Ls  one  nf  the  most  denaelj 
populated  countries  m  the  world  Natural 
resources  are  neglU'lble  Thow  are  JiKst  two 
reasons  Maglske  thinks  the  people  here 
would  benefit  fr  >ni  a  greater  understanding 
and  use  of  the  se  i 

■There  are  a  lot  of  thUu's  swimming 
around  this  phvce  that  Biirbadlans  don't  eat." 
he  pxr.lalned  ■■Octopus,  t-r  example  Tbafs 
considered  a  delicacy  1m  Spiiln.  and  Ifs  very 
nourishing 

"tTnlted  Nations"  boata  cnme  through  here 
on  Ik  marine  survey  in  the  late  IU608  and 
proved  that  there's  pleuty  of  flsh  in  theee 
waters.  The  Russians  are  fishing  here  now. 
but  It's  still  virtually  unu\pped."  he  added. 

Maglske  sees  the  park  a-s  part  of  an  educa- 
tional program  to  help  change  existing  at- 
tltudee  toward  the  sea  He  thinks  It  will  be 
a  big  hit  with  the  public,  especially  school 
groups,  which  will  bek;ln  touring  the  park 
Shortly.  There  also  will  be  slide  shows  and 
exhibits  in  a  little  beach  house  museum  that 
is  being  planned. 

When  the  park  is  opened  to  the  public,  !' 
win  have  four  or  Ave  rangers  to  patrol  and 
maintain  It  and  to  give  tours.  "I'd  be  sur- 
prised If  this  thing  doesn't  catch  on  and 
continue    after    Tv©   gone.'    Maglske   said. 

His  first  months  on  the  Job  were  spent 
doing  extensive  underwater  surveying  as  he 
and  his  co-workers  searched  for  a  suitable 
location  for  the  park.  Once  the  area  was 
marked  out.  Maglske  spent  moet  of  his  time 
In  the  water  digging  up  interesting  and  Illus- 
trative specimens  to  "provide  an  educational 
experience  for  people  visiting  the  park"  More 
recently  he  has  done  a  lot  of  underwater 
photography,  taking  pictures  for  slide  shows 
that  will  explore  and  explain  various  as- 
pects of  the  mysterious  marUie  world. 

The  work  is  not  without  Its  hazards  and 
llfflcuUles.  Maglske  contends,  only  half- 
loklngly.  "Everyone  thinks  I  have  such  a 
^ravy  Job.  but  In  fact  there're  so  many  things 
I  run  Into  down  there  that  I  must  get  a 
thousand  bruises  and  scrapea  a  day."  he  said, 
adding  that  more  sea  urchins  have  embedded 
their  quills  In  his  flesh  than  he  cares  to 
remember. 

Currently,  the  marine  biologist  Is  conduct- 
ng  a  study  to  determine  whether  certain 
(ipecles  of  fish  will  remain  In  the  park  after 
they  have  been  transplanted  there.  He  is 
looking  mainly  for  grunts,  which  all  the  Im- 
portant food  flsh   In   the  area  feed  on. 

■'Things  move  In  and  move  out.  obviously. 
But  there's  a  deflnlte  resident  population. 
The  beauty  of  an  underwater  park  Is  that 
there's  a  deflnlte  popuUtlon.  but  you  also 
get  transients.  The  variety  makes  It  much 
more  Interesting.  Some  days  we  get  40  to  60 
squid,  which  are  fascinating  to  watch  under- 
water." Maglske  observed. 

The  young  Peace  Corps  volunteer  finds  It 
"kind  of  sad"  that  most  Americans  who 
come  to  Barbados  glimpse  only  a  fragment 
of  the  Island  and  Its  people.  "The  tourists 
only  see  this  side  to  the  sea,"  he  said,  point- 
ing from  the  edge  of  the  beach  to  the  horizon. 
"Never  from  the  coast  to  In-slde  the  Island  ' 
But  that  Is  where  the  real  Barbados  lies, 
and  where  Maglske  has  lived  and  worked  and 
made  friends  during  the  past  two  years.  'When 
he  returns  to  the  United  States,  he  will  mlsB 
this  Island  home,  he  Indicated  He  will  miss 
being  able  to  put  on  a  bathing  suit  to  go  to 
work.  And  moet  of  all  he  will  miss  the  people. 
"Barbadians  are  friendly  to  everyone  and 
really  make  you  feel  at  home,"  Maglske 
noted.  "And  they're  not  only  friendly  to  tour- 
ists and  other  outsiders,  but  they're  friendly 
to  each  other  I"' 

The  son  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  Maglske  of 
PO  Box  25.  Elrama,  Maglske  is  one  of  about 
30  Peace  Corps  volunteers  serving  In  Bar- 
bados in  a  variety  of  education,  health  and 
agricultural  projects.  Around  the  world,  more 
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than  6.400  Americans  ser\e  as  pea*e  Corps 
volunteers  and  trainees  in  68  developing 
nations. 


DR.  LEO  FRANCIS  CAIN 


HON.  GLENN  M.  ANDERSON 

or  cAMK  )Rn:.\ 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  RKI'RESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  May  11.  1976 

Mr  ANDERSON  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  when  an  educator  retires,  he 
leaves  behind  him  a  legacy  that  Ls  re- 
flected for  many  years  to  come.  When 
the  chief  administrator  of  a  college  or 
university  closes  his  career,  that  legacy 
is  reflected  not  only  in  the  students  he 
has  touched,  but  also  upon  the  institu- 
tion on  which  he  has  left  an  indelible 
mark. 

This  Kununer.  California  State  College 
at  Dominquez  Hills  will  lase  the  man  who 
has  guided  its  course  since  it  first  opened 
in  1962.  Dr.  Leo  Francis  Cain,  the  only 
president  Cal-State  Dominquez  has  ever 
known.  Is  retiring  after  a  long  and  satis- 
fying career  as  a  college  president. 

Indeed.  Dr.  Cain,  whom  I  have  been 
proud  to  know  for  many  years,  has  be- 
come almost  synonymous  with  the  cam- 
pus at  Dominguez  Hills.  It  Is  very  diffi- 
cult for  those  of  us  acquainted  with  both 
the  college,  and  Leo  Cain,  to  imagine  one 
without  the  other. 

Bom  on  July  30.  1909.  Leo  Cain  grad- 
uated from  California  State  College  at 
Chico  in  1931.  and  received  his  masters 
degree  and  Ph.  D.  from  Stanford  Uni- 
versity. Dr.  Cain's  career  as  an  educator 
began  in  1930,  with  a  7-vear  tenure  as  i 
teacher  and  principal  In  CallTomla 
public  schools. 

Following  positions  at  San  Francisco 
City  College,  the  American  Council  on 
Education,  and  the  University  of  Mary- 
land, Dr.  Cain  served  In  the  US.  Navy 
between  1944-46.  After  holding  a  full 
professorship  In  educational  psychology 
at  the  University  of  Oklahoma,  he  re- 
turned to  California  in  1947  as  a  profes- 
sor of  .special  education  at  San  Francisco 
State  College. 

Leo  Cain  served  the  students  and  fac- 
ulty of  San  Francisco  State  College  for 
15  years,  rising  to  the  position  of  vice 
president.  In  1962.  Dr.  Cain  became  pres- 
ident of  the  newly  founded  California 
State  College,  Dominguez  Hills  campus- 
Dr.  Cain's  career  as  an  educator  has 
been  extremely  active  beyond  his  ad- 
ministrative duties  A  member  of  Phi 
Delta  Kappa  and  Kappa  Delta  Phi,  two 
prestigious  national  hononary  fraterni- 
ties; Dr  Cain  is  aL«;o  a  member  of  the 
American  Psychological  Association,  the 
American  Educational  Research  Associa- 
tion, and  the  American  Association  on 
Mental  Deficiency 

Leo  Cain  also  served  on  the  Hii-'hor 
Education  Study  Team  to  Saudi  Arabia 
in  May  1975;  the  Senior  Accrediting 
Commission.  Western  Association  of 
Schools  and  Colleges;  as  chairman  of  the 
California  State  University  and  College 
Commission  on  External  Degrees;  and 
a^  a  member  of  the  executive  board. 
Harbor  Regional  Center  for  the  Develop - 
mentally  Disabled. 
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A  busy  writer  In  the  field  of  education. 
Leo  Cain  Ls  the  author  of  numerous  pub- 
Ucation.s  HI';  articles  have  appeared  in 
many  publications,  including  the  Journal 
of  Social  I.s.«;ue.s.  Journal  on  Mental  De- 
ficiency, and  the  Journal  of  Criminal 
Law  and  Criminology,  Hls  writings  and 
activities  iiave  consistently  reflected  a 
deep  interest  in  bettering  the  state  of 
education  in  our  .society,  and  an  aware- 
nes.s  of  iLs  relationsliip  with  .social  Issues 
and  welfare 

On  June  11.  tlie  faculty,  staff,  admin- 
istration, and  students  of  California 
State  College.  Dominquez  Hills — and  his 
many  friends  from  the  community — will 
gather  to  conj;ratulat«  Dr  Lt>o  F  Cain 
on  a  lonk'  and  succes.sful  tenure  as  Presi- 
dent I  am  ix)'itive  that  he  will  receive 
quite  a  send-off  as  he  prepares  to  leave 
Uie  Jullege   to  new   leadership 

Although  Dr  Cain's  retirement  as 
president  becomes  effective  on  July  30— 
hLs  67th  birtliday—he  will  by  no  means 
l>e  endnu'  an  active  educational  career 
He  will  return  to  San  FYancLsco  State 
University  as  nn  uistructor  in  Special 
Education,  and  will  serve  as  a  consultant 
to  the  Western  Association  of  Schools 
and  Colleges,  the  major  accrediting  or- 
ganization In  the  Western  United  States 

My  wife.  Lee,  joins  me  in  congratulat- 
ing a  dear  friend  a.s  he  ends  his  highly 
successful  career  as  president  of  Cali- 
fornia State  College,  Dominguez  Hills 
I  am  confident  that  hLs  lovely  wife. 
Margaret,  and  tlielr  three  daughters 
Barbara  MUler.  Nancy  Ahrnann,  and 
Caroline  DetwUer  are  all  very  proud  of 
Dr.  Cain's  achievements. 
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GUAM  CLUB  INSTALLS  PATRON 
SAINT 


HON.  ANTONIO  BORJA  WON  PAT 

or   OVAM 

m  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVE? 
Tuesday,  May  11.  1976 

Mr  WON  PAT.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  May 
8,  1976.  the  members  of  the  Son.s  and 
Daughters  of  Guam  Chib  in  San  D;egQ. 
Calif.,  achieved  a  great  milestone  in  their 
continued  quest  for  unity  and  cultural 
awareness  with  their  fellow  Guamanians 

Led  by  their  able  president.  Mr.  Jose 
B.  Untaian.  over  a  thousand  club  mem- 
bers attended  the  installation  of  the  im- 
age of  Guam's  revered  and  beloved 
patron  saint.  Santa  Marian  Carnalin  ir. 
St.  Joseph's  Cathedral  in  San  Diego. 

Santa  Marian  Camalln  has  been  ou: 
Island's  patron  saint  for  over  300  year? 
and  now  she  can  serve  to  further  inspire 
the  thou.sands  of  Guamanians  who  reside 
In  the  San  Dlepo  area  much  as  she  has 
served  as  a  guiding  light  for  our  people  at 
home  in  Gupm 

Also  attending  the  historic  occasion 
was  HLs  Excellency  Fellxberto  Floref. 
Bishop  of  the  Marianas  who  was  the 
chief  celebrant;  His  Excellency  I^o  T 
Maher.  Bi.-hop  of  San  Dleeo.  who  de- 
dicated the  shrine;  Bishop  Gilbert 
Chavez  of  San  Bernardino;  the  Reverend 
Monslgnor  Anthony  GeL^^lng.  pastor  of 
St  Joseph's  Cathedral,  and  other  oflQctals 
of  the  Diocese. 


The  Image  was  enshrined  within  the 
cathedral  upon  a  marble  base  beneath 
the  central  arch  of  the  nave.  The  cere- 
monial mass  was  followed  by  the  place- 
ment of  a  floral  cro'ft-n  upon  the  head 
of  the  statute  by  Mi.ss  Patti  Perelra. 
Queen  of  the  Sons  and  Daughters  of 
Guam  Club  of  San  Diego  who  sponsored 
the  event 

Although  I  regrettably  could  not  leave 
Guam  in  time  to  attend  this  event.  I 
would  like  to  take  this  opportunity  to 
offer  the  members  of  the  club  my 
sincerest  congratulations  upon  the  suc- 
cess of  this  occasion.  We  on  Guam  are 
deeply  respectful  of  the  good  Saint  and 
firmly  believe  that  .she  reflects  the 
inten.se  religious  feelings  wlilch  lie  within 
t-very  Guamanlan.  I  know  that  the 
Guamanians  who  now  reside  in  San 
DicKO  are  proud  to  have  in  their  local 
ralhedral  her  image  which  will  further 
ser\e  to  remind  them  of  their  home 
island  and  the  role  Santa  Marian 
Camalin  ha.-;  played  in  Guam's  history. 

For  the  enlightenment  of  my  col- 
leagues, I  now  ask  that  a  brief  history 
of  Our  Lady  of  Camari'i.  as  she  is  known, 
be  included: 

OtR  Lady  cif  Ca\:arin 

The  small  Imagine  In  the  apse  of  the  Agana 
Cathedral  Is  of  unknown  origin  and  age;  but 
many  legends  have  been  told  about  It  it  Is 
the  oldest  religious  Item  of  the  Church  here 
and  has  survived  wars,  fires,  epidemic?, 
typhoons,  earthquakes.  During  World  War 
n  the  Image  was  carefully  cnarded  by 
devotees;  and  has  been  repainted  and 
decorated  many  times  since  thtn.  tfie  last 
time  having  been  1963.  when  Father 
Marclan.  O.F.M.  Cap,  was  commissioned  to 
paint  the  statue.  On  the  Bishop's  Insistence, 
the  Image  Is  used  for  ttie  island-wide  proces- 
sion only  on  the  feast  of  the  Immaculate 
Conception,  December  8th.  On  other  occa- 
sions a  polychromed  replica  carved  for  the 
Bishop  In  Oberamergau.  Bavaria.  Is  sub- 
stituted for  the  original,  wlilch  remains  In 
Its  niche. 

LEGENDS 

One  of  the  moet  popular  leftends  of  Santa 
Marian  Camalln  is  that  It  floated  Into  Guam 
at  Merlzo  Since  It  Is  carved  from  Ironwood 
which  does  not  float,  this  would  Imply  a 
miracle  of  Itself. 

Another  legend  Is  that  a  fisherman  with 
a  throw-net  saw  what  appeared  to  be  two 
bright  lights  on  the  surface  of  the  .sea  and. 
thinking  they  marked  the  presence  of  a  sea 
-rab.  threw  his  net  and  enveloped  the 
statue. 

Still  another  legend  Is  that  a  fisherman 
swimming  In  the  ocean  looked  down  and  saw 
the  Image  standing  at  the  bott.-im  of  the  sea. 

All  legends  agree  that  the  statue  wa.=  re- 
moved from  the  sea  at  or  near  Merlro:  and 
was  turned  over  to  the  parish  priest,  who  sur- 
rendered It  to  the  Spanish  Governor.  No  doc- 
uments exist  to  prove  this,  the  date  of  the 
occurrence,  nor  its  sub.sequent  gift  to  the 
Agana  Cathedral  by  the  Governor. 

The  story  is  that  at  first  the  Governor 
placed  It  in  the  barracks  of  the  insular  guard. 
Since  'Camarln'  (more  often  pronounced 
'Camalln')  is  a  Chamorro  word  for  a  long, 
narrow,  thatched  structure  used  as  a  soldiers' 
barraclts.  or  a  shed  In  which  proas  or  canoes 
were  kept  to  shelter  them  from  the  elements, 
the  statue  came  to  be  known  as  Our  Lady  of 
the  Barracks  or  Our  Lady  of  the  Barn. 

t«gend  does  not  say  In  which  year  the 
Imape  was  found:  but  It  must  have  been 
In  the  earlier  days  of  Christianity  on  the 
Island,  because  the  elder  people  remember 
having  heard  the  storv  from  grandparents 
who  had  it  from  their  elders. 
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StlU  another  possible  explanation  of  the 
name  comes  from  the  fact  that  the  image 
iippears  to  be  of  Filipino  orig:ln;  and  In  the 
PhUlpplne  Islands  there  are  the  Provinces  of 
Camarlnes  (Norte  Sc  Sur)  on  Luzon.  There  la 
a  possibility  that  the  statute  was  caUed 
Nuestra  Senora  de  Camarln  for  tiiat  reason. 

In  Spanish  the  word  'c&marln'  Is  used  for 
a  small  room  of  the  main  sacristy,  where 
Images  and  Items  for  religious  worship  are 
stored.  It  has  never  been  suggested  as  apply- 
ing to  the  Guam  image. 

Whatever  Its  origin,  the  image  has  long 
been  on  the  Island,  In  the  Cathedral  of 
Agana.  and  Is  honored  by  the  people  of  Guam 
as  an  Image  of  the  Immaculate  'Virgin.  It  is 
carried  on  a  careta  during  the  Islandwlde 
procession  on  the  Feast  of  the  Immaculate 
Conception;  and,  In  Agana,  on  the  feast  of 
the  Most  Holy  Name  of  Mary  ( Dulce  Nombre 
de  Maria)  which  Is  the  title  of  the  cathedral 
church 

The  statute  Is  a  carving,  made  of  ironwood. 
with  hands  and  face  of  Ivory;  it  has  natural 
hair;  and  has  for  Its  use  two  crowns — one  of 
which  Is  usually  found  on  the  statute.  A  sec- 
ond cro-^n  Is  made  from  the  gold  pieces  given 
to  the  late  Mrs.  Ana  Underwood  by  her  hus- 
band on  the  occasion  of  their  marriage.  After 
the  safe  return  of  Mr.  Underwood  from  pris- 
on camp  following  World  War  II,  Mrs.  Under- 
wood gave  them  to  the  Church  as  an  ex  voto 
to  make  a  crown  for  Santa  Marian  Camalln. 
This  second  crown  Is  usually  locked  In  the 
vault  of  the  cathedral.  Before  the  new  cathe- 
dral was  erected,  this  second  crown  adonied 
the  statue  throughout  the  month  of  May. 

It  has  been  noted  by  many  persons  that 
there  are  hardly  two  photos  of  the  Image  In 
which  the  carved  Ivory  face  h£us  exactly  the 
same  expression.  This  may  be  due  to  lighting 
or  other  natural  causes,  the  angle  at  which 
the  picture  was  taken,  etc  It  cannot  be  de- 
nied, however,  that  many  p>eople  on  Guam 
look  upon  the  little  Image  as  reflecting  Mary's 
sentiments  toward  all  that  Is  go'.ng  on  around 
her,  and  showing  her  approbation  or  con- 
demnation through  the  facial  expression  of 
the  Image  of  Santa  Marian  Camalln. 


THE    GRAVY    TRAIN-    RAIL    TITNTIONS 
SAY   "THE   PUBLIC   EE   DAMNED" 


HON.  ROBERT  E.  BAUMAN 

or    MARVLAND 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT ATU'ES 

Tuesday.  May  11,  1976 

Mr.  BAUMAN  Mr.  Speaker,  after 
more  than  2  years  of  hard  work  by 
countless  thousands  of  citizens  in  my 
own  State  of  Maryland  and  elsewhere, 
negotiations  between  the  Southern  Riiil- 
way  and  railroad  unions  on  the  Del- 
marv-a  Peninsula  recently  rame  to  a  sad 
conclusion.  This  failure  v.ill  produce  un- 
told economic  harm  'o  the  more  than 
half  a  milli'-n  people  v*ho  live  in  the 
three  State  area.  It  ail  could  have  been 
avoided  had  Congress  in  1973  refused  to 
give  the  unions  a  statutory  blackmail 
power  over  the  future  of  rail  service  in 
Mar>-land  and  other  northeastern 
States. 

As  the  coauthor  of  legi-slation  wh'ch 
would  change  the  Railroad  Act  of  1973 
so  as  to  remove  this  union  veto  power. 
I  was  interested  to  read  an  article  by 
Tom  Bethell  in  the  May  edition  of  the 
Washington  Monthly,  I  commend  its 
reading  to  all  Members  who  must  even- 
tually come  to  the  realization  that  ra;l 
service  in  this  country  Is  going  to  col- 
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lapse    unless    we    act    to    remove    the 
stranglehold    now    held    by    the    union 
bosses. 
The  article  follows: 

Thi  Geavy  Tkain 
<By  Tom  Betheili 

Even  the  most  cursory  inquiry  Into  trade 
unions  reveals  the  contemptorary  debasement 
of  the  notion  of  work.  That  work  Itself 
should  contain  redeeming  features  le  not 
something  likely  to  l>e  brought  up  for  dis- 
cussion these  da^-s  in  our  union  local  halls 
It  Is  hardly  on  George  Meany's  agenda  In 
medieval  times  guilds  were  formed  tc  main- 
tain standards  of  craftsmanship,  today 
anions  are  formed  to  maintain  paychecks 
Some  of  the  old  language  survives  In  today's 
unions — brotherhood,  clerk,  master,  guild — 
but  very  little  of  the  old  attitudes  There 
can  be  no  pretense  that  pride  is  Involved 
when  dockworkers  unpack  and  repack  con- 
tainerized freight:  when  printers  reset  in 
Identical  type  what  has  already  been  set  In 
type:  when  painters  refuse  to  paint  with 
brushes  more  than  four  inches  vrtce:  when 
firemen  travel  on  locomotives  which  do  not 
have  fires:  or  when  railroad  employees  in- 
sisting still  on  the  ■'lOO-mlle  day"  Inaugu- 
rated with  19th  century  locomotives,  receive 
five  day's  pay  fur  slttliig  In  dlesels  which 
speed  500  miles  across  the  continent  in  a 
matter  of  hours 

Thouchts  such  as  these  Inevitably  come  to 
mind  when  one  reads  ab^ut  the  Delmarva 
Peninsula  controversy,  which  has  been  in  the 
news  lately.  It  Is  a  three-sided  story,  InvolT- 
tng  railroads,  labor  unions  and  government, 
and  as  with  so  much  else  that  one  reads 
about  In  newspapers,  It  does  little  to  encour- 
age the  notion  that  we  live  in  the  best  of  all 
possible  worlds.  And  that  Is  especially  true 
where  the  trade  unions  are  concerned  Gov- 
ernment doesn't  come  out  of  it  too  well, 
either. 

The  Delmarva  Peninsula  stretches  down 
200  miles  sotith  of  Wilmington  Delaware. 
with  the  Atlantic  on  one  .side  of  the  p>enln- 
suia  and  the  Chesaneake  Bay  on  the  other. 
and  It  contains  within  it  parts  of  three 
States — Delaware.  Maryland  and  Virginia  Its 
6  000  square  miles  are  not  heavily  populated 
or  much  industrialized:  it  is  well  known  cnly 
for  Its  large  chicken  farms  Its  railroads, 
along  with  so  many  other  rallrDads  In  this 
part  of  the  world,  were  money-losers  with 
more  and  more  of  the  track  becoming  dilapi- 
dated and  abandoned:  where  they  operated 
at  all,  the;-  were  run  by  the  Penn  Central 
Railroad 

After  Penn  Central  went  bankrupt,  the 
U.S.  Railway  A.ssociatlon  v>as  created  to  study 
t>:e  causes  of  the  bantrupt.Ty,  and  to  come  up 
with  a  .joverninent  a«-.sistance  plan  to  stream- 
line the  railroads  of  the  northeast  L'.S.  The 
assoclatlo!!  duly  recommended  that  about 
6.000  miles  of  track  formerly  operated  by 
Penn  Central  land  six  other  smaller  bank- 
mpt  lines)  should  be  abandoned,  that  cer- 
tain other  lines  should  be  stibsldiT'ed  by  the 
stat.eF.  and  that  the  remaining  track  should 
be  operated  by  a  government  corporation 
called  Con-solldated  Rail  Corporation,  or 
Conral!  for  short 

Coarall  went  Into  effect  on  April  1  of  this 
j^ear,  with  over  $2  billion  of  federal  money 
at  Its  disposal  The  plan  Is  for  Conrail  to  be 
operating  at  a  profit  by  1979.  This  Is  thought 
to  be  unlikely,  although  some  of  the  worst 
features  that  had  led  to  the  Penn  Central 
bankruot^-y  (for  exHmple.  the  union  refusal 
to  eliminate  jobs  wl-'en  the  Pennsylvania 
Railroad  and  New  York  Central  were  m.erged, 
re-ulting  in  two  men  standing  on  duty  where 
one  hnd  stood  before i  have  been  at  least 
partially  circumvented. 

To  encour.T.ge  competition  with  Conrail, 
and  to  help  minimize  the  government  In- 
vestment, there  was  also  a  plan  for  two  of 
the   nation's    rare    profitable    railroads,    the 
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Cheseie  System  and  the  South  Railway,  to 
buy  about  3.000  miles  of  the  former  Penn 
Central  System.  The  Chessle  purchase  was 
to  be  In  New  York  and  Pennsylvania,  the 
Southern  In  the  Delmarva  Peninsula. 

In  the  delicate  contractual  negotiations 
at  this  stage,  however,  the  government  made 
a  bcrlous  tactical  mistake — an  error  which 
did  not  become  apparent  until  recently.  The 
error  was  to  concede  that  If  these  two  private 
railroads  did  not  require  the  track.  Conrall 
would  continue  to  operate  some  of  It  anvT^ay. 
Government  would  act  as  backstop,  In  other 
words. 

GOOD    News 

For  the  people  on  the  Delmarva  Peninsula, 
the  news  that  the  Southern  Railway  was  com- 
ing their  way  was  good  news.  Southern  was 
known  as  an  efficient,  well-man.iged  railroad, 
which,  partially  through  the  good  fortune 
of  Its  geographical  location,  had  managed  to 
avoid  becalming  ensnared  and  tangled  and 
knotted  and  ultimately  throttled  by  orga- 
nized labor,  as  had  happened  with  the  Penn- 
sylvania and  other  railroads.  Southern,  which 
had  shown  a  net  profit  of  988  million  In  1974, 
was  going  to  buy  the  full  486  miles  of  track 
on  the  Delmarva  Peninsula  for  $6  million, 
and  had  promised  to  spend  an  additional  $30 
million  In  repairing  the  track.  On  the  other 
hand.  If  the  government-backed  Conrall  ac- 
quired the  track.  It  would  operate  only  185 
miles  of  It.  as  far  south  as  Salisbury.  Mary- 
land. For  Conrall.  the  track  it  acquired  would 
be  an  unimportant  feeder  line:  for  Southern, 
UBlng  the  rail-car  float  across  Chesapeake  Bay 
from  Cape  Charles,  Virginia,  to  Norfolk,  the 
Delmarva  acquisition  would  constitute  the 
final  link  In  a  chain  that  would  then  reach 
up  to  Wilmington.  Delaware,  and  hence  the 
Industrial  northeast 

Southern  Railway,  therefore,  had  a  vested 
Interest  In   acquiring  the  lines,  and  so  did 
thousands  of  residents  of  the  Delmarva  Pen- 
insula,    whose     economic     well-being     was 
threatened  If  much  of  the  rail  freight  service 
was  withdrawn.  But  the  22  unions  represent- 
ing the  500  railroad  workers  on  the  peninsula 
had  very  little  at  stake,  as  soon  became  ap- 
parent when  the  labor  negotiations  dealing 
with  the  Southern  purchase  began. 
THE  yero  PRiNciPtr 
The  fact   that  so   many   unions  were  in- 
volved—22  unions  for  only  600  workers — In 
Itself  Illuminates  one  of  the  major  problems 
encountered  by  railroads  In  their  labor  nego- 
tiations.   What    formerly    had    been   a   craft 
was  to  become  In  contemporary  trade  union- 
ism, a  sharply  delineated  Jurisdiction,  within 
which  a  dues -paying  membership   could   be 
accumulated   Precise  Job  descriptions  defined 
the   Jurisdiction   and   so   prevented    the   en- 
cjoaichment  of  other  hungry  union  emplre- 
buUders    Equally  Important,  this  rigid  sub- 
division of  work  had  the  effect  of  giving  that 
union  a  veto  over  the  end  product  or  service 
The  veto  principle  soon  became  incorpo- 
rated   Into   the  Delmarva  negotiations,   too 
Under  the  terms  laid  down  by  the  U.S.  Rail- 
way Association,  any  one  union  out  of  the 
22,  by  not  signing  the  agreement,  could  pre- 
vent the  purchase  from  taking  place.  Right 
off.    therefore,    the   Southern   Railway   made 
the  negotiating  concession.^;  that  they  knew 
they  would  have  to  make,  because  they  have 
become  so  routine  a  part  of  labor-manage- 
ment ••bargaining"  these  days.  They  agreed 
to  keep  on  all  the  workers  already  worklnc 
for  Penn  Central,   for  life,  and  they  agreed 
to  pay  them  Penn  Central  wages— which  are 
are  on  average  about  a  dollar  a  day  higher 
than  Southern  wages. 

BAD    KEWS 

Per  those  already  with  Jobs  on  the  penin- 
sula, therefore,  this  was  good  news;  their 
Jobs  and  wages  were  guaranteed,  and  they 
would  be  working  for  a  financially  sound 
company  in  no  danger  of  bankruptcy — which, 
of  course,  always  results  In  uncertainty,  be- 
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cause  after  a  bankruptcy  contracts  are  re- 
negotiated Twelve  of  the  unions  involved 
soon  signed  the  agreement^ — among  them 
the  Brotherhf>od  of  Locomotive  Engineers, 
the  Railroad  Yardmaeters  of  America 
the  Brotherhood  of  Railroad  Signalmen,  the 
American  Train  Dispatchers  A.s.ioclatlon,  the 
American  Railway  Supervisors  Association, 
the  Seamaiis  International  Union,  and  the 
International  Brotherhood  of  Teamsters. 
More  to  the  point,  one  might  think,  nearly 
all  of  the  actual  employees  working  on  the 
peninsula  were  Informally  reported  t'^  be 
willing  to  agree  to  Southern's  terms.  As  for 
the  iion-rallroad  residents  of  the  Delmarva 
Peninsula,  they  were  extremely  anxious  that 
the  purcha.se  be  allowed  to  go  through  At 
SalUbury,  Maryland,  they  had  even  planned 
a  welcoming  ceremony  for  the  first  Southern 
train,  complete  with  high-school  band  and 
speeches  bv  civic  dlgnltau-les 

But  one  brotherhood  would  not  sign  the 
agreement— the  Brotherhool  of  Railway  and 
Airline  Clerks,  a  SOO.OOO-strong  union  of 
clerical  workers  who  do  a  great  deal  of  rail- 
road paperwork  A  number  of  other  unions 
refused  to  sign.  too.  although  It  Is  the  opin- 
ion of  Secretary  of  Transportation  William 
T  Coleman.  Jr  that  these  other  unions 
would  have  gone  along  If  the  clerks'  union 
had  signed 

It  emerged  In  the  course  of  negotiations 
that  the  clerks  union— who  represented  onlv 
65  workers  on  the  Delmarva  Peninsula — 
wanted  two  further  concessions  from  South- 
ern Railway  Management  would  have  to 
agree  to  sustain  these  55  Jobs  In  perpetuity. 
even  If  the  Jobs  were  not  needed  after  the 
present  Job-holders  died,  with  the  replace- 
ment workers  also  being  hired  under  Penn 
Central  rather  than  Southern  t-erms  And 
secondly.  Southern  must  agree  nor  to  trans- 
fer these  workers  to  other  parts  of  the 
Southern  Railway  system,  such  as  Tennessee 
or  Georgia,  where  there  might  In  future 
years  be  a  greater  need  for  railroad  workers. 
With  great  relurtance  Southern  agreed  to 
the  second  demand,  and  a  part  of  the  first. 
TTie  featherbeddlng  provision  i  hiring  un- 
necessary workers  In  perpetuity  1  was.  of 
course,  distasteful  to  So\ithern.  hut  they 
agreed  to  It  when  they  were  rofuwured  that 
the  federal  government  would  pick  up  the 
additional  cost.  But  there  was  one  clause 
Southern  would  not  agree  to  and  that  was 
the  requirement  that  the  nnure  emnlovees 
be  hired  on  Penn  Central  rather  than  South- 
ern's terms  As  Southern's  manatrement  very 
well  knew,  this  provision  could  lead.  In  a 
very  short  time,  to  the  Southern  Railway 
meeting  the  same  fate  as  Penn  Central- 
bankruptcy. 

The  almost  Inevitable  tendency    given  the 
well-established  direction  of  labor-mnnage- 
ment  neeotlTtlon>!  these  davs.  woiild  be  for 
this  Penn  Central  cnntract.  apnlvlng  at  first 
t.o  only  55  workers    to  "slop  over"  Into  the 
rest   nf   5V)Utriern's    17  000   tinlon    emnlnvees 
Southern's    management    surmised    that    It 
would   only   he    a   year   or   so   before   union 
neeotlatlons  began  nrgtilnp  that  It  was  In- 
tolerable for  5?outhem  Railway  to  have  two 
CBteeorles   of   employees,    one   on    a   regular 
labor     '•ontrR''t.      the      remainder     "urder- 
prlvlleced  "   Tf   this    did    Indeed    hapnen.    It 
rntild  ultlmateiv  nrove  disastrous  for  5V)uth- 
em    Penn  Centrnl's  onerntlon  wa«  su^h  that 
nn   average   of   B1    cents   out   of  each    rir,u«r 
of  revenue  was  sTovnted  for  by  wages'   for 
Southern    however,  't  Is  only  33  rent*    (The 
a-ernpe    Pmiti^ern    Pillway    emnloyee's    pay 
-vns    «14«00    In     1fl7R  ^     Acrordlne    to    one 
mnnicement    ec»trn«te     If    this    T'-r.er'>ent 
flcnire  were  1nrren<:-e^  tn  Penn  Central's  nver- 
aire.  S'-'Utbern'o     •R''  m'lllon  nrofit  would  be 
converted  to  an  •RO-mllUnn  loss 

So  Southern  would  maVe  no  ronresslon 
in  this  noint'  they  would  prefer  not  to 
acq\i1re  the  tVlmarva  railroads  under  labor 
terms  which  could  ultimately  bankrupt 
them 
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Meanwhile,  the  threatened  closure  of  two 
thirds  of  Delmarvas  Hues  placed  several 
thousand  Jobs  there  In  Jeopardy,  and  the 
Delmarva  Labor  Council,  nprr-sentlng  orga- 
nized labor  generally,  was  beggli.g  the 
Brotherhood  of  Clerks  to  be  a  little  more 
brotherly  and  accept  the  contract.  But  they 
would  not.  The  union  president.  C.  L  Dennis. 
said  that  his  union  •'would  be  the  laughing 
stock  of  the  whole  railroad  industry"  If  It 
were  to  accept  the  wage  proposals — a  com- 
ment which  ItsPlt  speaks  eloquently  of  the 
great  degradation  of  organized  labor.  The 
contract  in  question,  of  course,  guaranteed 
all  those  currently  employed  llfe-tUne  Jobs, 
at  the  same  wage  rates,  and  guaranteed  not 
to  relocate  anyone. 

In  response.  Secretary  Coleman  said  that 
"thLs  exercise  In  unrea.sonableness  and  Irre- 
sponsibility will  leave  a  lasting  Imprint  on 
the  economy  of  the  Eastern  Shore,  and 
ought  not  be  forgotten  by  the  American 
people." 

The  Washington  Star  remarked  that  "the 
seven  obdurate  labor  unions  that  are  ob- 
structing the  survival  of  the  Delmarva 
Peninsula's  es.<;entlal  rail  network  deserve  to 
be  castigated  by  Transportation  Secretary 
William  Coleman."  In  a  news  analysis,  Wash- 
ington Post  reporter  William  H  Jones  noted 
that  William  Vanderbllfs  famous  remark 
made  In  1882— 'the  public  be  damned  —now 
appeared  to  characterl?e  organized  labor  But 
The  Washington  Post  editorial  summary  put 
It  best: 

'The  argument  has  nothing  to  do  with  the 
wages  the  current  holders  of  the,«e  Jobs  would 
get:  federal  law  guarantees  that  their  wages 
would  not  t>e  cut.  Instead,  it  Involves  the 
wages  that  will  be  paid  to  those  who  replace 
them  after  they  die  or  retire.  In  other  words. 
railroad  service  on  192  miles  of  track  in 
Delmarva  Is  about  to  end  because  of  a  dis- 
pute over  how  much  future  workers  i  who 
mav  not  even  be  born  yet)  will  be  paid 
The  ultimate  Irony  Is  that  8o  marginal  an 
Issue  could  destroy  a  rescue  operation  on  this 
192  mllee  of  track— a  rescue  operation  which 
a  solvent  railroad  Is  willing  to  undertake 
ar.d  which  a  government-funded  corporation 
has  rejected  as  too  expensive  to  undertake  " 

INTEKNAL    POLmCS? 

How  could  this  happen''  Secretary  Coleman 
Intimated  at  one  point  that  the  answers 
could  be  found  within  the  Internal  politics  of 
the  clerks'  union  A  little  bit  of  Investigative 
reporting  was  needed,  he  suggested  In  fact, 
however.  Inquiry  suggests  that  while  in- 
ternal union  politics  may  have  been  part  of 
the  problem,  there  was  all  along  a  much 
more  serious  Impediment  to  successful  labor- 
management  negotiations:  namely,  the 
promise  of  ultimate  government  rescue 

As  far  as  the  Brotherhood  of  RaUway  and 

Airline   Clerks   were   concerned,    it   was  true 

that  Fred   Kroll,  a  vice  president  from  the 

Philadelphia  local,  had  recently  defeated  the 

union  president's  son  In  an  election  lor  vice 

president;    and    It   was    felt   that   Kroll   wa>! 

now  set  on  challenging  C    L.  Dennis  for  the 

presidency,  and  was  threatening  to  use  the 

negotiations   with   Southern   Railway  as  an 

•Issue  "  on  which  to  challenge  Dennis  Rather 

than  run  the  risk  of  being  accused  of  having 

••given  In"  to  management,  therefore.  Dennis 

would  stand  pat  on  his  logically  untenable 

fwsltlon.  It  did  not  matter  to  him  what  the 

working    men    In    the    Delmarva    Peninsula 

thought— those  that  were  not  In  his  union— 

because  they,  after  all.  were  not  contributing 

dues,  nor  did   they  threaten  his  hegemony 

within    the    union.    As    for    those    railroad 

workers  who  were  In  the  union,  he  did  not 

have    to    worry    about    them    either,    if   the 

Southern  deaf  fell  through,  because  under 

the  terms  of  the  acquisition  by  Conrall.  they 

were  guaranteed  lifetime  Jobs  anyway.  And 

that  was  the  real  problem. 

Under  the  law  that  had  established  Con- 
rall.   those   former   Penn   CenUal   employee* 
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who  had  been  on  the  Job  for  five  years  or 
niore  would  go  on  being  paid  for  life  even  U 
there  was  no  work  for  then.  The  great  prob- 
lem was,  then,  that  the  government,  with 
its  eisy  sascept'.binty  to  lobbylnc  influence 
was  inclined  to  take  a  far  « caker  .stance  In 
labor  negt3tlatlons  than  management  would 
And  so.  If  every  time  a  railroad  goes  bank- 
rupt, the  governmer  t  takes  it  over,  there  is 
no  Incentive  for  labor  to  make  the  slightest 
compromise  tn  Its  position.  In  fact,  a  cjTilc 
could  argue  that  there  1^  even  some  incentive 
for  unions  to  encourage  the  bankruptcy  of 
railroads.  If  the  government,  as  a  result, 
promptly  takes  steps  to  guarantee  every- 
body's job  for  life.  This  attitude  had  seemed 
Central  bankruptcy.  At  that  time,  the 
Brotherhood  of  Clerk.s  submitted  a  'dIU  to  the 
Implicit  In  1973.  In  the  wake  of  the  Pen» 
House  Commerce  Committee  calling  for  the 
prompt  creation  of  a  iedfrul  i.iil.oiid  trans- 
portation authority  to  take  over  Penn  Cen- 
tral, uilng  the  argument  that  '•nationaliza- 
tion '  of  lines  was  far  better  than  "disintegra- 
tion." 

POLITICAL  REALITT 

It  might  be  argued  that  in  the  Delmarva 
Peninsula  case,  Conrall  was  going  to  take 
over  only  some  of  the  lines,  while  the  re- 
mainder would  be  closed,  which  presumably 
would  mean  the  loss  of  some  Jobs,  But  this 
would  be  politically  naive.  As  might  have 
been  predicted,  what  happened  at  the 
eleventh  hour  was  that  the  publicity  given 
to  the  case — which  Im-jjSrt  seemed  to  have 
been  generated  by  the  Secretary  of  Trans- 
portation's office  m  an  attempt  to  embtirrass 
the  unions  Into  going  along  with  the  agree- 
ment— succeeded  only  In  putting  pressure 
on  politicians  to  lake  further  steps  towards 
nationalization. 

Only  three  days  before  the  limited  Con- 
rall operation  was  due  to  go  Into  effect, 
Stephen  Aug  wrote  in  the  ^f,' ashxngton  Star: 
"The  state  of  Virginia  and  the  Consolidated 
Ra»l  Corporation  have  agreed  to  a  plan  under 
•*hlch  the  endangered  Delmarva  line  of  the 
bankrupt  Penn  Central  Transportation  Co 
win  continue  In  operation  indefinitely.  .  .  . 
The  agreement,  under  which  the  federal 
government  would  pay  >1.5  million  to  sub- 
sidize operation  of  the  money-losing  line  for 
one  year,  appears  to  represent  a  last -minute 
reprieve  for  the  line.'"  In  other  words,  the 
full  485-mlie  system  probably  will  end  up 
being  saved,  and  run  at  a  loss  by  the  govern- 
ment. 

So,  In  the  end,  the  unions  won  And  when 
government  is  prepared  to  step  in  to  protect 
the  pay  scale  of  those  who  are  not  yet  even 
born,  as  It  essentially  did  here  (although 
perhaps  unwlttmgly),  we  are  plainly  faced 
with  the  prospect  of  an  ever-Increasing  an- 
tagonism between  labor  and  management: 
and  when  p>olltlctans  are  faced  with  the 
choice  of  reptidlatlng  even  a  handful  of  vot- 
ers, or  adding  another  million  dollars  onto 
the  federal  budget,  they  will  almost  always 
choose  the  latter:  therefore  government 
needs  must  increase.  In  proportion  as  the 
number  of  people  doing  productive  work 
declines. 


OUR    INTELLIGENCE    OPERATIONS: 
THE  NEED  FOR  REFORM 


HON.  CHARLES  B.  RANGEL 

OF    NTW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  May  U    1976 

Mr.  R.VNGEIL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  activi- 
ties of  the  intelligence  community  have 
been  under  close  scrutiny  by  committees 
in  both  Houses.  Much  of  the  information 
that  ha.s  been  revealed  is  not  new  to 
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many  of  us  here  in  Congress,  but  It  does 
represent  the  first  time  that  these  facts 
have  been  publicly  affirmed  by  many 
within  the  intelligence  community.  The 
type  of  activities  that  these  hearings  have 
documented  as  having  in  fact  taken 
place  give  me  great  cause  for  concern  as 
one  'Rho  firmly  believes  in  the  democratic 
principles  enunciated  in  our  Constitu- 
tion, 

There  has  be^  a  great  deal  of  dema- 
goguery  on  both  aides  of  this  issue.  Need- 
less to  say  this  1«ls  not  helped  those  of 
u.<;  who  are  attempting  to  resolve  the 
problem  of  devisiig  an  intelligence  sys- 
tem which  reflects  the  need  for  our 
Nation  to  engage  \n  Intelligence  opera- 
tioru^,  while  at  the  same  time  insuring 
that  these  operations  do  not  infringe 
upon  constitutionally  protected  rights. 

The  need  for  positive  action  to  correct 
these  abuse?  has  long  since  passed.  For 
too  long,  we  in  the  Congress  have  been 
remi.ss  in  our  oversight  responsibilities  in 
this  area.  Our  committees  have  provided 
us  with  recommendations  on  how  to  cor- 
rect the  GT.erations  of  our  intelligence 
gathering  agencies  so  as  to  prevent  these 
abuses  from  reoccurin.g.  This  is  too  im- 
portant an  issue  to  let  political  differ- 
ences cloud  the  need  for  immediate 
remedial  action. 

I  would  hope  my  colleagues  v.ould  re- 
\'icv.-  the  editorial  which  appeared  in  the 
Los  Angeles  Times  of  May  2.  The  edi- 
torial reiterates  the  call  to  Congress  to 
act  on  the  recommendations  of  our  com- 
mittees. The  editorial  follows: 

To  Be  Free  and  SECOiaK 

At  what  point  do  our  Intelligence  agen- 
cies— e.'^tabUshed  to  protect  us  from  Internal 
and  external  danger — become  themselves  a 
threat  to  this  nation  and  its  free  institu- 
tions? 

The  peril  15  not  a  theoretical  hazard:  It  Is 
real,  and  It  Is  confirmed  by  the  extensive 
findings  of  the  Senate  InteHlgence  Commit- 
tee on  foreign  and  domestic  Intelligence  agen- 
cy operations 

The  first  Installment  last  Monday  dealt 
wi'h  our  foreign  and  military  Intelligence 
activities:  the  second  Installment  Wednes- 
day dealt  with  domestic  intelligence  opera- 
tions, principally  those  of  the  Federal  Bureau 
cf  Investigation. 

The  report  contains  few  new  disclosures, 
but  Its  accumulative  Impact  Is  chilling.  It 
documents  official  irresponsibility  at  the 
highest  levels  of  government:  It  reveals  a 
lawless  assault  on  the  constitutional  liberties 
of  the  Ameri'-^an  people  and  conscious  sub- 
version of  free  .'American  instltution-s 

The  responslbUity  for  this  attack  on  Amer- 
ican freedom  must  be  shared  by  the  execu- 
tive branch,  by  Congress  and  by  the  heads  of 
intelligence  agencies  during  the  past  40  years 
under  both  Democratic  and  Republican  ad- 
ministrations. 

Presidents  ordered  these  agencies  to  violate 
the  law.  and  they  did  so  without  compunc- 
tion. Congre.ss  ignored  Its  constitutional 
oversight  role 

■While  government  officials  warned  of  the 
dangers  of  subversion  by  dissident  groups, 
these  same  officials  perverted  the  Intelligence 
agencies  to  their  own  ends  beyond  the  law. 

This  spirit  of  official  lawlessness  was  no 
more  plainly  revealed  than  In  the  testimony 
of  a  former  head  of  the  FBI's  irftelUgence 
division.  He  admitted  to  the  Senate  com- 
mittee that  "never  once  did  I  hear  anybody. 
Including  m>-self.  raise  the  question:  'Is  this 
course  of  action  .  .  legal.  Is  It  ethical  or 
mora'.'^'  " 

The  Senate  committee's  15-month  Investl- 
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gation  has  raised  profound  questions  about 
American  society  and  its  freedom,  now  and 

m  the  future. 

These  questions  must  be  answered,  not  In 
words  but  by  statutes  that  will  bring  the 
activities  of  the  entire  Intelligence  com- 
munity within  a  constitutional  framework 
and  under  close  supervision  with  responsi- 
bility Imposed  upon  the  President,  upon 
Congress  and  upon  the  heads  of  the  Intelli- 
gence agencies. 

Toward  this  goal,  the  report  proposes  a 
series  of  constructive  measures.  Among  them 
are: 

Putting  Into  law  all  the  regulations  gov- 
erning the  operation  of  mtelllgence  agencies 

Requiring  prior  congressional  approval  of 
covert  operations,  and  bringing  coxinterintel- 
ligence  and  espionage  activities  under  high- 
level  review. 

Making  public  the  budget  for  aU  intelli- 
gence o.oeratlons  for  congressional  approval. 

Placing  the  State  Department  and  its  am- 
bassadors m  control  of  field  operations. 

Defining  by  law  all  domestic  sectirlty  ac- 
tivities. 

Barring  domestic  operations  of  the  Central 
Intelligence  Agency  except  as  specifically  per- 
mitted by  law. 

Prohibiting  the  CIA  from  conducting  elec  - 
ironic  surveillance,  burglaries  or  mall  open- 
ings within  the  umted  States  for  any  pur- 
pose. 

Barring  the  CIA  from  using  any  covert 
techniques,  like  physical  surveillance  or 
group  lnfi.ltration.  within  the  United  States. 

The  committee  proposed  that  FBI  directors 
be  limited  to  a  single  eight-year  term  and 
that  the  President  have  the  power  to  remo\  e 
an  FBI  director  at  any  time. 

Among  other  recommendations  were  these  ■ 

That  the  FBI  stop  Investigation  Into  vagt:e 
charges  of  "subversion"  and  place  more  em- 
phasis on  prevention  of  "terrorism,  hoetlle 
foreign  Intelligence  activity,  or  organized 
crime  .  .  ." 

That  court  orders  shotild  be  reqtilred  for 
all  use  of  wiretaps,  hidden  microphones  and 
mall  openings. 

That  Intelligence  agencies  should  provide 
information  to  other  government  depart- 
ments only  on  a  strict  need-to-know  basis 

That  the  FBI  should  be  prohibited  froir. 
disseminating  information  to  any  agency  or 
person  for  political  use  or  for  any  other  im- 
proper purpose. 

But  th^e  and  other  similar  proposals  face 
an  uphill  battle  In  Congress,  where  the  pre- 
vailing mood  seems  to  be  against  bringing 
the  intelligence  community  under  more  rig- 
orous control  Just  shortly  before  the  Senate 
committee  Issued  Its  second  report,  the  Sen- 
ate Rules  Committee  virtually  killed  a  sig- 
nificant committee  recommendation :  the 
creation  of  a  permanent  committee  to  over- 
see Intelligence  agencies  The  Rules  Commit- 
tee took  away  from  the  proposed  panel  all 
pup>ervlsory  functions  and  substituted  a  =tudT 
proup  with  no  authority. 

If  Congress  falls  to  impose  democratic  con- 
trols upon  the  Intelligence  agencies,  the  na- 
tion. If  not  In  the  Immediate  future,  wir.  one 
day  surely  suffer  again  all  the  abuses  that 
flow  from  the  secret  exercise  of  unchecked 
power. 

This  Is  a  dangerous  world,  and  secret  in- 
telligence operations  are  ■vital  to  the  safety 
of  this  country,  but  we  must  not  yield  to  the 
pernicious  notion  that  It  Is  necessary  f-o 
destroy  democracy  to  save  It 

The  Investigating  committee.  In  Its  rec- 
ommendations, sought  to  strike  a  balance 
between  the  requirements  of  secrecy  and  the 
mandates  of  constitutional   democracy 

This  Is  the  issue — and  upon  its  resolution 
zhe  freedom  and  security  of  the  nation 
depends. 

If  the  Senate  and  the  House  fall  to  legislate 
reform  public  opinion  must  be  marshaled  to 
command  Congress  to  meet  Its  clear  responsi- 
bility. 
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THE  OLD  MAN  OF  THE  SKY 


HON.  WILLIAM  A.  STEIGER 

or  WISCONSIN 
m  THE  HOU3E  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  11.  1976 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Speaker,  once  a  year,  during  the  Experi- 
mental Aircraft  Associations  annual  fly- 
In.  Wlttman  Field  in  Oshkosh.  Wis.,  is 
the  baslest  airport  in  the  world.  The  field 
IS  named  after  one  of  the  pioneers  of 
aviation  in  this  Nation.  Steve  Wlttman. 

Steve  Wlttman  is  recognized  in  avia- 
tion circles  both  for  his  talents  as  a  pilot 
and  as  a  builder  of  planes.  Almost  blind 
in  one  eye  because  of  an  early  childhood 
illness,  his  skill  as  a  flyer  earned  him  the 
first  physical  waiver  in  Wisconsin  when 
the  government  set  standards  for  licen- 
sing. One  of  his  planes.  Buster,  will  be 
dL'^played  at  the  emlthsonlan  Institu- 
tion's Air  and  Space  Museum. 

The  Milwaukee  Journal  recently  did  a 
story  on  this  courageous,  talented  avia- 
tor, who  at  the  age  of  71  lives  in  Oshkosh 
and  still  files.  I  commend  the  article  to 
your  attention. 

The  article  follows: 

The  Old  Man  of  the   Sky 

(By  Miles  McNamara) 

Tilting  his  thundering  plane  on  one  wing, 
Steve  Wlttman  concentrated  all  his  atten- 
tion on  flying  It  as  precisely  and  as  fast  as 
possible  around  the  pylon  marking  the  flrst 
turn  of  the  race. 

Suddenly,  the  tiny  cockpit  darkened.  Be 
flashed  a  glanc«  upward.  There,  inches  away. 
hung  the  wheels  of  another  plane,  also  fly- 
ing on  Its  side  around  the  curve. 

Instinct  screamed  at  him  to  ease  the  pree- 
sure  on  the  control  stick  and  let  his  plane 
fall  away  from  the  danger.  But  self- 
dlsclpUne  kept  the  pressure  firm. 

"I  didn't  dare  go  down  because  I  knew 
there  was  someone  down  there  below  me." 
he  says. 

With  both  planes  traveling  at  more  than 
250  miles  an  hour,  the  danger  lasted  only  a 
few  seconds.  Then  the  wheels  pulled  away 
and  he  was  frea  Ao  level  his  wings  and  alrn 
for  the  next  plyon. 

The  Incident  took  place  more  than  40  years 
ago  during  the  National  Air  Races  at  Cleve- 
land It  was.  Wlttman  admits,  about  as  close 
a  call  with  disaster  as  he's  had  In  almost 
half  a  centxiry  of  racing  airplanes. 

Tall  and  spare,  with  a  slow,  measured 
voice  and  deep  crowsfeet  from  years  in  the 
sun.  Wlttman  "retired"  In  1969  as  manager 
of  the  Oshkosh  airport.  But  he  did  not  quit 
flying.  Six  years  later,  at  71,  he  Is  as  bu^y 
as  ever,  testing  new  Ideas  on  planes  that  he 
has  designed  and  built,  helping  to  arrange 
the  annual  Experimental  Aircraft  Associa- 
tion fly-Ins — and  racing.  At  last  summer's 
convention  in  Oshkosh.  the  EAA  honored 
him  as  one  of  America's  "Greats  of  Aviation." 

Wlttman  was  born  In  the  little  Pond  du  Lac 
County  community  of  Byron  a  year  after 
the  Wright  Brothers'  flight.  Ao  a  boy.  he  built 
up  a  scrapbook  of  articles  about  planes  and 
aviation  pioneers. 

While  he  was  Ln  high  school,  he  planned 
to  go  to  college  and  get  an  engineering  de- 
gree, but  a  brother  became  seriously  ill  and 
Steve  had  to  give  up  college  to  stay  home. 

In  1924,  when  he  was  20,  he  talked  a  friend. 
Perry  Anderson,  into  Joining  him  In  the 
purchase  of  a  World  War  I  surplus  plane.  It 
was  a  Standard  J-1  biplane  with  two  open 
cockpits,  and  It  cost  $1,100.  Wlttman  earned 
hla  share  of  the  prlc«  by  working  at  various 
Jobs — like  shoveimg  coal  from  railroad  cars. 
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Neither  Steve  nor  Perry  kne'*-  how  to  fly, 
of  coiirse,  but  an  acquaintance,  BUI  Williams. 
saw  he  had  been  a  pilot  in  the  war  and  would 
teach  them. 

"He  claimed  he  had  600  or  800  hours  In  the 
military."  Steve  says  with  a  note  of  disgust. 
"Maybe  he  did.  but  It  wasn't  as  a  pilot.  When 
we  went  to  pick  up  the  airplane  [In  Min- 
neapolis), he  had  to  take  six  hours  of  In- 
struction before  they  wovild  let  him  go  out 
with  it." 

Back  home,  Bill  would  go  up  only  under 
ideal  conditions,  so  learning  v/ent  slowly.  In 
addition,  he  was  so  quick  to  grab  the  con- 
trols that  Wlttman  never  was  quite  sure 
whether  he  was  flying  the  plane  or  not.  Then 
one  day — a  Tuesday — Perry  raced  up  to  Witt- 
man's  home  to  announce.  "Bill's  gone."  He 
had  simply  left  town. 

"My  first  impression  was  so  what — who 
cares,"  Wlttman  recalls  with  amusement. 
"Then  I  could  see  from  his  expression  that 
he  was  pretty  disappointed  that  I  didn't 
get  the  gist  of  his  message:  BUI  was  gone, 
and  we  ought  to  go  solo. 

"I  said,  'Okay,  how  do  we  decide  who  goes 
first?'  " 

They  flipped  a  coin,  and  Wlttman  won  the 
toss.  The  next  Sunday,  he  began  selling  rides 

In  those  five  days,  however,  there  had  been 
a  problem  to  solve.  Wlttman  did  not  think 
It  right  to  carry  passengers  unless  he  knew 
that  he  could  recover  from  a  spin,  about 
which  he  had  read  and  heard  a  lot. 

"I  knew  what  to  do."  he  says.  "The  ques- 
tion was  whether,  under  the  conditions,  I 
would  do  It." 

Finally,  he  decided  he  would  Just  have  to 
go  up  alone  and  find  out  what  a  spin  was 
like,  since  there  was  no  one  In  the  vicinity 
to  teach  him. 

"So  I  went  up  and  splnned  it  three  or  four 
times,  came  down  and  gave  him  Instruction 
In  It." 

F^om  then  on.  anywhere  there  was  a  buck 
to  be  made  by  flying,  he  was  Interested  That 
led  him  to  barnstorming,  instructing,  carry- 
ing passengers  and  goods  across  country  and, 
starting  In  1926,  racing. 

"There  were  a  lot  of  little  races  around 
the  country  and  I  started  e^iterlng  them,"  he 
explains.  "The  first  one  actually  was  down 
In  Milwaukee,  on  the  lakefront  where  they 
had  a  regatta." 

In  those  early  days,  traveling  more  than 
a  few  miles  by  air  could  become  quite  an 
adventure.  Only  a  few  of  the  largest  planes 
had  radio;  of  any  kind.  There  were  no  maps 
designed  for  aerial  navigation  and,  in  fact, 
even  highway  maps  were  uncommon. 

Rand  McNally,  however,  did  publish  rail- 
road maps  and  Wlttman,  as  well  as  other 
early  fliers,  found  them  helpful.  "Like  they 
.<^ay,  IFR — I  follow  railroads,"  he  Jokes.  (IFR 
today  stands  for  Instrtiment  flight  rules). 

Naturally,  these  maps  did  not  show  any 
airports.  However,  In  1928,  Rand  McNally 
also  began  publishing  "Air  Trail  Maps." 
standard  state  maps  with  aeronautical  in- 
formation overprinted  on  them.  Then,  in 
1931.  the  US  Commerce  Department  began 
printing  sectional  aeronautical  charts  simi- 
lar to  those  in  use  today.  However,  it  was 
not  until  19.38  that  the  sectional  charts  cov- 
ered the  entire  country. 

Even  If  these  early  fliers  knew  that  a 
strange  city  had  an  airport.  It  often  was 
difficult  to  spot  since  basically  It  was  only 
an  open  field.  And.  when  he  found  an  air- 
port. It  normally  didn't  have  a  gas  pump. 

"I've  always  had  a  rather  soft  spot  in  my 
heart  for  Standard  Oil  of  Indiana."  Wlttman 
says  "They  made  a  practice  of  making  every 
distributing  point  stock  No.2    aviation  fuel" 

On  a  cross  country  flight.  Wlttman  would 
pick  a  town  that  looked  large  enough  to 
have  a  Standard  distributor.  Then  he  would 
look  for  a  suitable  field  next  to  a  main 
highway.  Within  minutes  someone  would 
stop  to  see  what  was  going  on  and  he  would 
get  a  ride  into  town. 
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"What  you'd  try  to  do  was  hustle  to  It  so 
you'd  have  a  morning  hop  and  then  go  in 
for  lunch,"  he  explains,  '"i'ou'd  have  them 
take  you  to  a  restaurant  and  from  there 
you'd  call  the  Standard  Oil  man.  "you'd  say. 
'I'm  at  the  restaurant  and  could  you  pick 
me  up  and  I'll  take  you  to  the  airplane?" 
So  then  you'd  have  your  transportation 
back." 

Flying  open  cockpit  planes  in  the  winter 
brought  the  problem  of  keeping  warm. 

"■you  Just  had  to  dress  up  a  little  bit," 
Wlttman  says  depreciatingly,  but  then  add?- 
"It  was  pretty  brutal.  We  didn't  have  flylnp 
suits  like  they  have  now.  And.  of  course,  now 
you  have  snowmobile  suits,  which  would  b* 
\ery  adaptable" 

"Then  there  was  the  matter  of  bad  weather 
at  any  time  of  the  year — "really  the  biggest 
problem  we  had.  It's  still  a  problem. 
The  airlines  still  have  to  cancel  some  flights  " 
In  the  late  "203,  the  Weather  Service  was 
Just  beginning  to  set  up  a  system  to  give 
pilots  forecasts  and  Information  on  weather 
along  various  routes. 

"About  the  only  thing  you  could  do  was 
pick  up  a  paper  and  see  what  the  guessers 
had  to  say  about  It,"  Wlttman  sayB. 

So,  more  than  once  he  had  to  turn  back 
or  make  precautionary  landings  when  he  en- 
countered bad  weather  such  as  thunder- 
storms or  fog. 

But  engine  failure  rather  than  the  weather 
probably  caused  the  most  forced  landings 
"Valve  trouble  and  cooling  system  leaks  were 
common. 

"Most  of  the  airplanes  of  those  days  landed 
quite  slow,"  be  explains.  They  didn't  need 
a  lot  of  room.  So.  when  trouble  struck,  "you'd 
land  In  a  field  or  pasture  You'd  try  to  land 
where  you  could  get  out  again." 

Because  Wlttman  has  always  been  a 
mechanic  as  well  as  a  pilot,  he  often  wa.s 
able  to  find  and  fix  the  trouble  and  get  back 
Into  the  air.  Sometimes,  he  would  leave  the 
plane  sitting  In  the  field  while  he  went  to 
get  necessary  parts 

"It  was  damned  seldom  I  had  to  tear  an 
airplane  down  and  haul  It  In,"  he  says  em- 
phatically. 

Most  of  Wlttman's  barnstorming  was  with- 
in 40  or  60  miles  of  home,  although  one  year 
he  wandered  out  to  South  Dakota  In  time 
for  Its  state  fair. 

He  would  watch  for  announcements  of 
public  gatherings  such  as  county  fairs  and 
church  picnics  Then  he  would  irok  for  an 
open  field  close  to  the  gathering  to  use  as  an 
airport. 

"Then,  you'd  make  a  deal  with  the  farmer. 
Sometimes,  you'd  pay  him  a  little  bit,  but 
quite  often  all  you  had  to  do  was  take  him 
and  his  son  or  daughter  or  wife  for  a  ride. 
That's  the  way  you  started  out.  often,  taklne 
them  for  a  ride,  and  then  others  would 
follow." 

In  1928.  two  years  after  he  had  entered 
his  flrst  race  In  Milwaukee.  WUtm:ir.  df- 
clded  to  enter  a  major  cross  country  race 
from  New  York  to  Los  Angeles  He  knew  his 
Standard  was  too  slow,  so  he  bought  a  Pheas- 
ant, which  was  built  In  Pond  du  Lac  around 
a  water  cooled  OX-6  engine  That  engine 
had  been  built  by  the  thousands  for  war 
planes.  After  the  war.  surplus  engines  were 
sold,  and  for  over  a  decade  they  were  used  In 
civilian  craft. 

Wlttman  had  been  a  test  pi;ot  for  the 
Pheasant  In  Its  birthplace  In  Missouri  After 
the  death  of  Its  designer,  a  Fond  du  Lac 
comtiany  took  It  over. 

Thirty-eight  planes  left  New  York  In  the 
race.  When  they  landed  In  Wl-hlta.  Kans  . 
Wlttman  was  In  third  place.  Then,  as  he 
neared  Fort  Worth.  Tex,  the  racers'  next 
overnight  stop,  the  engine  swallowed  an  in- 
take valve. 

"I  was  barely  able  to  stay  In  the  air  with 
the  engine  running  so  ragged,"  he  recallB. 
Nevertheless,  he  limped  Into  Port  Worth  and 
Immediately    began    changing    the    cylinder 
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and  checking  for  other  damage  to  the  en- 
gme  He  got  little  or  no  sleep  that  night,  but 
he  was  ready  to  go  the  next  morning — with 
only  a  little  lost  time. 

To  make  up  the  time,  he  decided  to  fly 
directly  from  Pecos,  Tex  ,  to  El  Paso  across 
a  desolate,  unmarked  170  miles  of  mesqulte 
and  sagebrush.  This  was  about  30  miles 
shorter  but  more  dangerous  than  a  route 
along  the  highway   between   the  two  cities. 

Soon,  the  engine  temperature  gauge  went 
Into  the  dimi^er  zone  Wlttman  knew  the  en- 
gine would  be  wrecked  aud  he'd  be  In  even 
more  trouble  If  he  didn't  get  o-.;t  of  the  air 
In  a  hurry. 

Then,  he  spotted  a  windmill  and  watering 
tank  Cattle  had  made  several  trails  through 
the  sapebrush  and  had  beaten  down  the 
vegetation  close  to  the  tank  It  didn't  look 
big  enough  to  use  as  a  landing  field,  but  he 
had  no  choice.  He  picked  the  widest  trail 
and  flew  down  It.  straight  at  the  wlndmlM. 
At  the  flrst  possible  moment,  he  put  the 
wheels  on  the  ground  and  the  plane  stopped 
with  Its  nose  Inches  from  the  windmill. 

Checking  the  engine,  he  found  that  a  small 
grease  fitting  had  worked  \oost  and  water  wa.": 
being  pumped  out  the  hole 

"So.  I  got  the  old  Ja^kknlfe  out  and  got 
some  wood  from  the  s.ige-bnish  and  made  a 
plug,"  he  recalls  "By  working  It  In  with  a 
pair  of  pUers  I  got  It  In  tight,  and  I  figured 
It  would  get  me  to  El  Pa.so." 

If  he  could  get  Into  the  air.  that  l.s.  Sage- 
brush already  had  rut  up  the  bottom  of  the 
fabric  wings  In  the  landing. 

"I  thought.  'Well.  I  may  te:i.r  up  things 
completely,  but  I  may  make  It.'  "  Wlttman 
recall."  ""So,  I  finally  decided  which  way  t-o 
take  off.  and  I  tried  It  and  1  made  it  But  I 
Eure  did  tear  the  hell  out  of  the  bottom  of 
the  wings.  In  fact,  In  some  places  the  sage- 
brush cut  throuph  so  far  that  It  cut  the  top 
of  the  wings.  And  It  bashed  up  the  spar  pretty 
good  " 

At  El  Pa.so,  he  worked  all  night  again  to 
reinforce  the  wooden  •'par  (the  backbone  of 
the  wing)  and  patch  the  fabric.  Unfortunate- 
ly, when  he  got  back  Into  the  air.  he  wasn't 
able  to  make  up  all  the  time  .spent  on  the 
ground  at  the  windmill,  and  ended  up  In 
12th  place    Only  23  planes  finished  the  race 

Wlttman's  barnstorming  came  to  an  end 
In  1931  when  he  took  over  the  operation  of 
an  airport  In  Oshkosh.  "Va-stly  expanded  and 
Improved,  it  wa.s  renamed  Wlttman  Field  a 
few  months  after  he  retired  as  airport  man- 
ager In  April,  1969 

He  moved  to  OshkC),sh  In  M^trrh.  1931.  and 
In  April  he  began  working  on  the  flrst  racing 
plane  of  his  own  design.  Chief  Oshkosh.  TTiat 
summer,  he  Hew  It  to  third  and  fifth  places 
In  races  In  Cleveland  and  five  firsts  at 
Schenectady,  NY 

In  1934.  he  built  another  racer.  Bon/o. 
around  a  V-12  liquid  cooled  engine.  In  igs.^. 
he  flew  It  to  a  second  place  in  the  Thomp- 
son trophy  race  In  Cleveland 

Wlttman  says  the  Thomps.in  race.s  stand 
out  In  his  memory  for  two  reasons.  First, 
they  had  the  sAme  .Ttature  In  aviation  a.s  the 
Indianapolis  500  does  in  automobile  racing. 
Second,  as  he  puts  It,  he  was  always  a  brides- 
maid and  never  a  bride 

"In  two  of  the  Thompsons,  I  led  almost 
the  entire  race  and  then  In  the  last  lap  or 
two  had  problems  and  had  to  drop  back."  he 
explains.  "My  big  problem  was  that  the  field 
here  |ln  Oshkosh  1  wa-s  only  2.6r>0  feet  long. 
and  conditions  had  to  be  Ideal  to  fly  and 
get  the  plane  back  down  Qtilte  often,  when 
conditions  were  right  I  had  other  things  I 
had  to  do.  As  a  result,  I  Ju.st  didn't  get 
enough  testing  done,  and  I  had  to  go  to 
Cleveland  without  enough  time  on  the  plane 
to  run  out  all  the  bugs" 

The  1937  Thompson  has  been  called  one 
of  the  wildest  ever  flo^n. 

Wlttman,  in  Bonzo.  had  the  timers  blink- 
ing at  their  watches  in  astonishment  when 
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he  flew  a  few  trial  laps,  Don  Vorderman  said 
In  his  book,  "The  Great  Air  Races." 

One  lap  was  covered  at  Just  over  275 
m.p.h!"  'V'ordennan  said.  ""Bonzo  may  have 
looked  jjecuUar  but  It  was  going  like  the 
very  devlJ  now,  and  Wlttman's  handling  of  It 
left  a  lot  of  hard  nosed  professional  pilots 
popeyed  and  of>en  mouthed" 

.A  speed  of  275  m.p.h  sounds  tame  today, 
but  not  even  military  planes  were  goliig  that 
fast  then. 

In  the  race,  Wlttman  Jximped  Into  the  lead 
and  gradually  extended  It  to  about  half  a 
lap.  Tlien,  one  the  last  lap,  trouble 

"Wlttman  suddenly  swung  wide  of  the 
course  and  be^ran  clawing  for  altitude,'"  Vor- 
derman wrote.  "Ereryone  thought  he  wa-s 
preparing  to  Jump,  but  after  throttling  back 
he  decided  to  continue." 

In  the  last  lap  the  lead  went  from  Wltt- 
man to  Rosco^  Turner,  to  Earl  Ortman  to 
Rudy  Kllng,  the  eventual  winner,  Wlttman 
nursed  his  plane  to  the  finish  line  and  got 
fifth  place  money. 

A:r  races  stopped  In  World  War  IT,  of  course 
and  Wlttman.  t*ien  reaching  his  40.s.  trained 
pilots  for  t^e  .^rmy  .^fter  the  war,  the 
national?  were  held  In  Cleveland  again,  but 
they  were  not  the  same  as  they  had  been  It; 
the  '30s  For  one  thing,  the  fastest  planes 
were  blc,  powerful  military  ships  like  the 
Corsair  and  P-51  Mustang. 

Nevertheless,  pilots  like  Wlttman  did  not 
give  \]p  racing.  Instead,  they  bu'lt  smaller 
planes  for  closed  course  events. 

And.  while  the  planes  might  he  smaller, 
they  were  still  fast — and  the  competition  still 
dangerous  Wlttman.  for  Instance,  remem- 
bers another  close  call  in  a  race  at  Fort 
Wayne,  Ind.,  about   1960. 

He  rolled  Into  a  turn  and  t^en  looked 
back  lust  In  time  to  spot  another  turning 
plane  coming  In  a  collision  coitrse. 

"That  was  not  a  ca,se  of  where  you  could 
think  of  what  to  do.  You  had  to  do  It  It 
was  almost  Instantaneous  That  closure  rate 
wa-s  damned  fast." 

Wlttman  shoved  the  stick  forward  to 
move  his  plane  out  of  the  path  of  the  other. 

"The  thing  T  was  awful  happy  about,"  he 
says,  "was  that  I  was  toward  the  latt°r  part 
of  my  raclns  career,  and  I  was  pett'.ns  alon^ 
In  years,  and  I  was  wondering  If  my  reaction 
tline  wa=  still  holding." 

It    WHS 

Oddly  enough,  one  of  Wlttman's  brushe-= 
with  death   did  not  come  In  a  race. 

He  and  Bill  Brennand,  a  close  friend  from 
Oshkoeh.  raced  In  Miami  in  1948  On  the 
way  home,  Wlttman  wa-s  flying  Bonzo.  and 
Brennand  was  flying  Buster,  another  of 
Wlttman's  creations,  over  Spring  Hill,  Tenn., 
when  gasoline  fumes  began  to  fill  Wlttman's 
cockpit. 

He  began  to  get  groggy,  but  he  aimed  the 
plane  at  an  open,  muddy  field.  Somehow,  he 
managed  to  get  the  plane  on  the  ground, 
but  before  he  could  get  out  of  the  cockpit 
he  passed  o.it. 

Brennand  saw  that  somethl;;g  was  wrong, 
landed  alongside  Wlttman,  and  rushed  to 
his  aid. 

When  Wlttman  recovered  enough  to  move 
around.  Brennand  foimd  a  buUet  hole  In  the 
plane's  pressurized  fuel  tank.  Wlttman 
found  a  .22  caliber  bullet  that  he  still  has 
as  a  souvenir  The  person  who  shot  him 
down  was  never  found. 

There's  one  more  thing  you  should  know 
about  Wlttman. 

While  even  some  of  his  friends  may  not 
be  aware  of  it,  he's  been  almost  blind  In  one 
eye  .since  he  was  the  victim  of  an  infection 
when  he  was  two  weeks  old. 

The  infection  left  his  pupil  scarred,  but  he 
still  has  some  lateral  vision  His  sk:n  as  a 
flyer  earned  him  the  flrst  physical  waiver  In 
"Wisconsin  when  the  government  set  stand- 
ards for  licensing. 
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The  Wittman  Aircraft 

Uniiamed,  Sport  plane.  Built  about  1925. 
Powered  by  Harley-Davldson  motorcycle  en- 
gine. (Nicknamed  "Hardly  Ableson"  because 
It  had  Just  enough  power  to  stay  airborne.) 

Chief  Oshkosh.  Racer.  Built  In  1931  Pow- 
ered by  American  Cirrus  engine.  Clrrvis 
Hermes  engine  Installed  in  1932.  Sixteen 
foot  wing  (the  original  was  19  feet)  installed 
m  1934.  Menasco  C4-S  engine  and  13  foot 
wings  installed  In  1936.  TrlpKxl  landing  gear 
replaced  by  multiple  leaf  gear.  Wlttman's 
patented  single  leaf  gear  (the  kind  that 
helped  make  Cessna  aircraft  so  p>opular)  In- 
stalled in  1937.  Damaged  In  crash  landing 
during  race  at  Oakland,  Calif.,  in  1938  Re- 
built as  "Buster"  In  1947. 

Bonzo.  Racer.  Built  In  1934  Powered  by 
Curtis  D-12,  12-cyllnder  liquid  coo'.ed  encine. 
Tripod  gear  replaced  by  patented  eear  in 
1936.  Caught  fire  on  ground  at  Chevenne, 
Wyo.,  en  route  to  races  In  Loe  Angeles  in 
1936.  Repaired,  wing  shortened  from  20  feet 
to  17  feet  m  1937.  D-12  engine  removed  and 
used  by  Palin  Propeller  Co.  to  test  propellers 
In  World  War  II.  Engine  destroyed  during 
testing.  Plane  without  engine  on  display  In 
Experimental  Aircraft  Assoclatlnn  Museum 
in  Hales  Corners.  Another  D-12  engine  now 
obtained  and  Wlttman  plans  to  restore  plane 
to  1937  status. 

B'..'.ttercup.  Two  place  passenger  plane. 
Built  In  1937  to  demonstrate  patented  land- 
ing gear.  Still  flying.  Wlttman  keeps  it  in 
hangar  adjacent  to  home  on  edge  of  Osh- 
kosh airport 

Unnamed.  (Big  X  for  experimental).  Pour 
place  cabin  plane  built  toward  end  of  World 
War  n  with  Idea  of  marketing  it  Agreed  not 
to  do  so  as  part  of  deal  on  landing  gear 
Eventually  sold. 

Buster.  Racer.  Built  In  1946- "47  using  fuse- 
lage from  Chief  Oshkosh  with  190  cubic  Inch 
engine.  Usually  flown  by  BUI  Brennand  of 
Oshkosh.  Donated  to  Smithsonian  Institu- 
tion, 

Bonzo  n.  Racer.  Built  In  1948. 

Tallwlnd.  Two  place  passenger  plane  No  1 
built  In  1953.  No.  2  built  about  1956  No.  S 
built  In  1958.  No.  4  built  In  1974.  Plans  sold 
to  home  builders;  about  200  have  beet,  built 
Wlttman  still  htis  No.  3  and  No  4  which  has 
and  Oldsmoblle  V-8  engine  for  Its  power 
plant 

Witt's  V.  Formula  V  racer,  designed  at  re- 
queFt  of  Professional  Race  Plane  Plof=  .Asso- 
ciation. Built  In  1970.  All  Formula  Vs  are 
powered  by  Volkswagen  er^glnes 


JOINT  COMMUNIQUE  OF  lOTH 
DARTMOUTH  CONFERENCE 


HON.  LEF  H.  HAMILTON 

OF    INDIANA 

IN  THF  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  11.  1976 

Mr.  HAMILTON.  Mr  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  bring  to  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues a  joint  statement  issued  by  the 
American  and  Soviet  participants  in  a 
conference  held  recently  in  Tucson. 
Ariz.,  to  discuss  a  series  of  issues  of 
mutual  concern  to  the  United  States  and 
the  So\iet  Union. 

This  conference,  sponsored  by  the  Ket- 
tering Foundation,  the  Lilly  Endo-w- 
raent,  and  the  Rockefeller  Foundation,  Is 
the  10th  in  a  series  of  sessions  held  over 
the  last  several  years.  It  brought  to- 
gether prominent  Americans  and  Soviet 
citizen-s  working  m  a  variety  of  public 
and  private  endeavors  to  discuss  our  bi- 
lateral relations. 
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Several  Issues  relating  to  detente,  arnxs 
control  Issues,  the  Middle  East,  and  bi- 
lateral trade  and  commerce  were  exam- 
ined in  detaal  during  Llus  recent  session. 

The  julnt  cuminunKiU''  Ss  h  siKniflcant 
document  and  had  the  unanimous  nip- 
port  of  the  participants  I  think  my  col- 
leagues would  be  Interested  In  the  ccm- 
clusions  reached. 

The  joint  communique  follows: 
Joint  Communiqus  or  thk  10th 
Dartmouth  Conflrence 

The  Tenth  Dartmouth  Conference  of  pri- 
vate representatives  of  the  United  States  and 
the  Soviet  Union  took  place  at  Rio  Rico  In 
Arizona.  AprU  30  through  May  4.  1976.  The 
conferees  discussed  a  wide  range  of  urgent 
problems  relating  to  the  improvement  of 
US  USSR  relatloiLS  and  the  constructive  role 
both  should  play  In  consolidating  world 
peace  and  In  promoting  International  coop- 
eration. 

The  conferees  agreed  that  the  relaxation 
of  International  tenslona.  In  spite  of  the 
exlstmg  difficulties,  continues  to  be  widely 
.supported.  At  the  same  time,  continuous  ef- 
forts on  the  part  of  nations,  governments. 
and  private  groups  are  necessary  to  ensure 
that  progress  In  detente  proceeds  without 
dangerous  pauses  cr  reversals. 

The  prospects  of  development  of  Interna- 
tional relations  which  are  beneficial  to  all 
and  detrimental  to  none  lies  In  negotiating 
controversial  Issues  and  the  peaceful  cooper- 
ation of  nations  with  dlfTcrtng  social  systems 
and  not  In  continuous  balancing  ou  the 
brink  of  war  or  in  their  confrontation. 

The  conferees  exchanged  views  on  recent 
developments  in  international  affairs  and 
Soviet-American  relations.  The  Soviet  par- 
ticipants In  this  connection  Informed  their 
American  colleagues  on  the  decisions  of  the 
XXVth  Congress  of  the  CPSU  on  foreign  pol- 
icy and  Soviet-American  relations.  The 
American  participants  sought  to  Interpret 
the  slgnlhcance  of  the  eletlon  debates  In  the 
United  States  as  they  reflected  the  state  of 
public  opinion  on  foreign  policy  Issues,  in- 
cluding detente  with  the  Soviet  Union. 

There  was  general  agreement  by  the  par- 
ticipants that  the  detente  relationship  Is  In 
the  Interest  of  both  countries  and  of  the 
entire  world,  since  It  offers  an  opportunity  to 
further  reduce  the  danger  of  war  and 
strengthen  cooperative  International  ef- 
forts to  Improve  the  conditions  of  life  on 
the  planet.  It  U  the  view  of  the  conferees  that 
the  shift  towards  improvement  of  relations 
between  the  United  States  and  the  USSR  has 
already  contributed  significantly  towards  re- 
ducing the  threat  of  a  new  world  war.  At  the 
same  time,  the  Soviet  and  American  partici- 
pants sought  to  examine  and  to  anal>'y.e  from 
their  respective  points  of  view  the  reasons 
for  the  difficulties  that  have  arisen  In  So- 
viet-American relations  since  their  last  meet- 
ing and  to  consider  what  could  be  done  by 
the  two  countries  to  remove  these  difficul- 
ties. The  conferees  expressed  divergent  opin- 
ions on  recent  events  in  Angola  and  their 
stgnUlcance  for  detente. 

There  was  general  agreement  that  the  two 
countries  and  all  other  nations  should  ob- 
serve the  principle  of  non-interference  In 
the  political  disputes  and  conflicts  of  other 
states  by  any  means,  including  direct  or 
indirect  military  means. 

The  Soviet  participants  reaffirmed  their 
belief  In  the  significance  of  the  Conference 
on  European  Security  and  Cooperation  and 
the  resulting  Helsinki  final  act  signed  by 
33  European  states  as  well  as  by  the  United 
States  and  Canada.  The  set  of  principles  for 
Intergovernmental  relations  developed  and 
adopted  by  these  states  Is  In  accord  with 
the  Interests  of  all  parties. 

Both  sides  agreed  that  the  Helsinki  agree- 
ments were  not  to  be  Interpreted  as  sanc- 
tioning "spheres  of  Influence"  in  Europe. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  RFMARKS 

There  was  agreement  thr\t  the  I'nlted 
Nations,  within  the  franiewf.rk  of  It* 
Charter.  ha'<  substantial  capabllltlp.^  for 
contributing  to  peaceful  settlement  or  Inter- 
national disputes,  and  for  keeping  the  pf^ce 
when  conflict  has  broken  out.  It  wnuld  be 
In  the  Interest  of  both  the  Soviet  Union  and 
the  United  States,  as  suggested  In  the  Basic 
Principles  approved  at  the  UJ3 -Soviet 
Summit  meeting  in  May  1972.  that  these 
capabilities  of  the  U.N.  be  strengthened,  and 
be  more  widely  used  Cooperation  between 
the  U.S.  and  the  USSR.  In  all  ortfana  of 
the  United  Nations  can  contribute  sig- 
nificantly to  the  Improvement  of  their  re- 
liitlon.s  In  many  other  areas. 

ARMS    LJMrTATlONB    AND    PISARMAMBNT 

In  the  discussion  of  disarmament  prob- 
lems there  was  consensus  that  the  mutual 
efforts  of  the  two  countries  to  eliminate  the 
possibility  of  armed  conflicts,  particularly 
nuclear  war.  Is  the  core  of  detente.  Conse- 
quentlv.  the  conferees  attach  the  utmost 
Importance  to  the  cessation  of  the  expand- 
ing arms  race,  which  Is  dangerous  to  the 
cause  of  peace,  and  the  reduction  of  the 
accumulated  stockpiles  of  arms  and  military 
expenditures. 

It  was  agreed  that  the  speedy  completion 
of  SALT  2  negotiations  should  have  the  high- 
est priority.  The  conferees  consider  It  es- 
sential that  negotiations  not  be  confined  to 
the  limitation  and  reduction  of  existing  types 
of  strategic  weapons,  but  also  that  the  Intro- 
duction of  major  new  weapons  systems  be 
curtailed. 

The  conferees  recognized  the  usefulness  of 
adopting  more  radical  measures  for  restrain- 
ing and  terminating  the  arms  race  The  con- 
ferees noted  the  Importance  of  Joint  USSR- 
USA  efforts  aimed  at  the  conclusion  of  Inter- 
national treaties  on  complete  termination  of 
nuclear  weap)on8  teats,  on  banning  develop- 
ment of  new  types  and  systems  of  weapons 
of  mass  annihilation,  and  also  for  banning 
modification  of  the  natural  environment  for 
military  or  other  hostile  purposes  The  con- 
ferees emphasized  the  potential  benefit  of 
talks  between  their  governments  on  ways  to 
abolish  military  bases  and  limit  naval  de- 
ployments in  the  Indian  Ocean. 

The  participants  in  the  Conference  are  of 
the  view  that  it  would  be  useful,  at  an  ap- 
propriate time,  to  convene  a  task  force  for 
the  discussion  of  pertinent  questions  and 
new  Ideas  In  the  field  of  arms  limitation  and 
disarmament. 

THE    MtDDI  r    EAST 

The  conferees,  mindful  of  extensive  dis- 
cussions of  this  Issue  which  have  taken 
place  earlier  In  the  Dartmouth  context  do 
hereby  reaffirm  the  shared  conviction  that 
the  negotiation  and  Implementation  of  a 
comprehensive  settlement  of  the  Mlddl*"  East 
conflict  Is  of  the  most  urgent  Importance 
Long  continuation  of  the  present  uneasy 
stalemate  can  only  lead  In  time  to  fresh 
disasters  for  the  peoples  of  the  area,  to  a 
growing  hazardous  confrontation  between 
the  United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union,  and 
to  a  serious  threat  to  the  peace  of  the  world. 

At  the  same  time.  It  Is  affirmed  that  Joint 
or  parallel  actions  by  the  two  Great  Powers 
to  bring  about  a  general  peace  In  the  Middle 
East  will  have  the  raoet  profoundly  beneficial 
effects  in  demonstrating  the  reality  and  the 
mutual  advantages  of  a  policy  of  strengthen- 
ing Soviet-American  understanding,  coopera- 
tion, and  peaceful  coexistence 

It  Is  our  conviction  that  essential  to  any 
viable  resolution  of  the  Arab-Israeli  confilct 
must  be  acceptance  of  three  fundamental 
realities:  1)  the  claims  and  rights  of  the 
Arabs  to  have  restored  to  them  territories 
taken  from  them  In  the  war  of  June  1967;  2) 
the  claims  and  rights  of  the  Israelis  to  have 
an  Independent  sovereign  state  within  se- 
cure and  recognized  boundaries,  and  3i  the 
claims  and  rights  of  the  .^rab  Palestinians 
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ro  national  poUtltral  "elf-detpriuinatlon  and 
the  rl^ht  to  their  own  national  state  Un- 
less each  side  recognizes  and  accept,-;  the 
ps.sentla'.  rlf-ht.,";  of  the  other  and  H  prepared 
to  negotiate  over  conflicting  ( lalms  there 
can  ever  be  a  viable  peace  between  I  hem 

In  the  rreatlon  of  a  comprehenslvp  p»»are 
In  the  Middle  Ea.st.  the  Soviet  I'nlon  and 
the  United  States  as  co-chalruien  of  the 
Geneva  Conference  have  an  obligation  to  re- 
convene that  Conferenc'v  after  adequate 
preparation  promtply  undertaken 

FOOD 

Tlie  conferees  believe  that  the  whole 
sphere  of  food  production  should  become  a 
sphere  of  world-wide  cooperation  and  mutual 
assistance.  For  this  purpose,  they  agreed  to 
undertake  a  Joint  study  through  a  Task 
Force  of  the  Dartmouth  Conference  on  the 
possibilities  for  Soviet-American  collabora- 
tion in  multilateral  programs  aimed  at 
eliminating  hunger  and  increasing  agricul- 
tural stability  and  productivity,  espieclally  in 
developing  countries.  Tills  study  should  also 
Include  examination  of  Joint  measures  In  the 
application  of  science  In  agriculture  to  en- 
hance agricultural  productivity. 

KKKKOT 

The  conferees  recommend  that,  in  view  of 
the  critical  Importance  of  this  problem,  a 
Dartmiouth  Conference  Task  Force  on  Energy- 
be  established  to  study  the  following  aspects 
of  It: 

(1)  assuming  Joint  Initiative  In  the  devel- 
opment of  a  collaborative  world-wide  effort 
aimed  at  the  development  of  new  non-nu- 
clear resources  of  energy; 

(2)  accelerating  their  Joint  progranis  on 
the  development  of  power  based  upon  nu- 
clear fusion: 

(3)  working  for  the  expansion  and  the 
greater  effectiveness  and  scope  of  the  IAEA. 
which  is  aimed  at  Improving  the  security  of 
nuclear  energy  utilization  and  at  preventing 
diversion  of  nuclear  materials  to  weapons 
production; 

(4)  Jointly  studying  the  pos.s)blllty  of  aa 
International  agreement  aimed  at  restricting 
the  proliferation  of  nuclear  prcx  Ps.slng  plants 
while  at  the  same  time  Insuring  adequate 
availability  of  nuclear  materials  to  all  coun- 
tries for  power  generation: 

(5)  expanding  the  studle-s  lielng  under- 
taken by  the  International  Institute  of  Ap- 
plied System*  Analysts  of  a  world-wide  sys- 
tem of  energy  use,  including  the  possible  in- 
fluence on  the  environment  of  an  unaccepta- 
ble Increase  In  atmospheric  carbon  dioxide 
and  thermal  pollution. 

TRAOK  AND  ECONOMIC  COOPERATION 

Bilateral  cooperation 
The  participants  discussed  recent  develop- 
ments in  bilateral  trade  While  noting  the 
substantial  progres's  achieved,  the  group 
unanimously  voiced  it-s  disappointment  thst 
the  large  potential  had  not  approached  rea.i- 
zatlon  because  principal  trade  deterrpnus 
have  not  yet  been  removed.  Speclfuully  Iden- 
tified as  serious  obstacles  were: 

1.  Lack  of  most-favored  nation  treatment 
(MFNl 

2.  Non-avallablllty  of  Export-Import 
Bank  facilities  non-dlscrlmlnatory  basis 

3  Tlie  "linkage"  of  the  foregoing  trade 
questions  with  other  tssues. 

Both  sides  agreed  on  the  necessity  of  con- 
tinued efforts  in  choosng  new  mutually  bene- 
ficial forms  and  ways  of  trade,  industrial, 
scientific,  and  technical  cooperation.  Of  par- 
ticular Interest  are  compensatli)n  projects  in 
agriculture,  energy,  and  the  extractive  and 
manufacturing  Industries.  The  Importance 
of  standardization  was  also  recognized. 
Multilateral  cooperation 

The  group  exchange  views  ou  the  par- 
ticipation of  their  countries  In  such  Interna- 
tional economic  organizations  as  UNCTAD. 
OATT.    the    International    Monetary    Fund. 


and  the  World  Bank.  The  Soviet  and  Amer- 
ican members  staled  their  attltudJo  towara 
these  organiaztlons  The  work  of  the  Con- 
lerence  on  International  E:;ouomic  Coopera- 
tion in  Paris  wafe  also  noted. 

IMPROVING    THr    EI  KECTIVEN  E?-S    f)F    DARTMOTTTH 

The  conferees  approved  a  report  on  im- 
proving the  effectiveness  of  the  Dr.rtmouth 
process  reaffirming  and  further  developing, 
the  positive  aspects  of  fifteen  years  of  expe- 
rience In  Soviet-American  dialogue.  As  a 
re?ult  of  a  hl|:hly  sur-  es^ful  ta.sk  force 
experiment  in  December  1975.  the  report 
confirmed  the  proposal  of  Dartmotith  IX  for 
the  creation  of  small  task  forces  to  analyye 
timely  Issues  and  elaborate  proposals  for 
the  consideration  of  the  next  Dartmouth 
conference.  A  number  of  topics,  noted 
above,  for  task  force  activity  in  the  near 
future  were  proposed. 

The  conferees  stressed  the  Importance  of 
informing  public  opinion  about  the  Ideas, 
purposes,  and  results  of  the  Dartmouth  Con- 
ferences. For  this  purpose  the  utilization  of 
Buch  forms  a?  interv'lews  of  T\',  radio,  and 
the  press,  statements  In  public  forums,  and 
Joint  or  parallel  ptibllcatlons  were  em- 
phasized. 

The  conferees  noted  with  great  satisfaction 
that  the  discussions  at  Rio  Rico  developed 
further  t!'.e  sp:rlt  of  frankness  and  mutual 
understanding  so  characteristic  of  the  Dart- 
mouth Conference. 

The  conferees  expressed  their  great  ap- 
preciation for  the  wami  and  gaclous  hos- 
pitality of  their  .Arizona  hosts 


NUCLE.AR   ENGLNEERS  ENDORSE 
FRASER  BREEDER  AMENDMENT 


HON.  DONALD  M.  FRASER 

OK    MINNE.S01A 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  May  11,  1976 

Mr.  FRA.'-'ER.  Mr.  Speaker,  tomorrow 
Congres.sman  Roncalio  and  I  will  intro- 
duce an  amendment  to  the  ERDA  au- 
thorization bill  for  fiscal  year  1977,  H.R. 
13350.  The  amendment  would  require 
that  the  Nuclear  ReR:ulatory  Commission 
make  a  determination,  prior  to  issuing  a 
construction  permit  to  the  Clinch  River 
breeder  reactor — CRBR — demonstration 
plant,  tliat  the  plant's  operation  will 
■provide  adequate  protection  to  the 
health  and  safety  of  the  public  " 

This  amendment  ha^  received  the 
endorsement  of  four  nuclear  engineers 
who  have  made  public  their  concern,': 
about  the  current  state  of  nuclear  power 
development  in  this  countrj-.  All  four 
apree  tliat  adoption  of  this  amendment 
will  significantl.v  improve  the  safety  ol 
the  CRBR.  Mr  Robert  Pollard,  former 
Nuclear  Regulatory  Commission  project 
manager,  notes  that  the  amendment  pro- 
vides needed  regulatory  reform,  safe- 
guards taxpayers'  inve.'^tment  in  the 
CRBR.  and  may.  in  the  long  run.  speed 
up  the  licensing  proce.ss  by  requiring  an 
earlier  and  more  economical  resolution 
of  safety  questions. 

The  letters  follows  : 

Mat   4,    1976 
Congressman  Donald  M.  Praser, 
House  Office  Building. 
Washington.  DC 

Deab  Congressman  Fa-^srH:  TTils  Is  In  re- 
sponse to  your  letter  of  April  30,  1976. 

The    current    Ucenslng    practices    of    the 
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Nuclear  Regulatory  Commission  (NBC)  are 
such  that  a  finding  of  "adequate  protection 
U)  the  health  and  safety  of  the  public"  may 
be  poeiponed  untU  after  construction  of  a 
nuclear  plant  is  substantially  complete.  In 
fact,  cxmstruciion  ptermlts  are  routinely  is- 
sued even  when  neither  the  NRC  staff  nor 
the  applicant  knows  the  design  details  of  the 
nuclear  plant  to  be  constructed.  The  theory 
is  that  if  design  modlficaiions  are  needed  to 
provide  adequate  safety,  such  modifications 
can  be  ordered  during  the  evaluation  of  the 
application  for  an  operating  license.  Un- 
lortunately,  once  construction  Is  substan- 
tially complete,  the  cust  of  modifications  Is 
so  hi^h  that  they  are  frequently  not  ordered. 

Based  on  my  experience  on  the  NRC  staff. 
I  beaeve  that  one  of  the  most  needed  reforms 
IS  to  require  a  finding  of  adequate  pro- 
tection to  the  health  and  safety  of  the 
public  prior  to  granting  a  construction 
permit.  Such  a  change  in  the  licensing  proc- 
ess would  require  a  thorough  evaluation  of 
the  safety  aspects  of  a  proposed  nuclear 
power  plant  when  eny  nece.s.sary  design 
changes  caii  be  made  at  the  least  cost.  Since 
It  appears  that  most  of  the  cost  overruns 
on  the  Clinch  River  fast  breeder  reactor 
project  will  be  borne  directly  by  the  tax- 
payers, It  certainly  seems  logical  for  the 
Congress  U>  attempt  to  keep  those  costs  as 
low  as  possible  by  enacting  the  amendment 
you  and  Mr.  Roncalio  Intend  to  offer. 

In  addition  to  holding  down  costs.  1  also 
believe  that  the  amendment  would  enhance 
the  level  cf  safety.  I  have  seen  firsthand  the 
effects  of  economic  pressures  to  accept  "as 
built"  designs  that  probably  would  not  have 
been  accepted  If  only  design  drawings  rather 
than  actual  equipment  had  to  be  changed. 
In  addition,  once  a  des^  has  been  ac- 
fr-pted.  the  quasi -judicial  mature  of  the  NRC 
licensing  process  Is  a  very  \ffectlve  barrier 
to  ftiture  design  changes  that  could  pro- 
vide adequate  safety  because  an  admission 
of  Inadequate  safety  of  previously  approved 
designs  !s  seldom.  If  ever,  forthcoming  from 
the  NRC. 

In  addition  to  reducing  costs  and  lncrea.<=- 
ing  safety,  the  intended  amendment  to  the 
Clinch  River  appropriation  could  also  in  the 
long  run.  speed  up  the  licensing  process  If 
a  finding  of  adequate  protection  to  the 
health  and  safety  of  the  public  were  re- 
quired prior  to  granting  a  construction  per- 
mit and  that  finding  was  based  '  vi  an  evalv- 
atlon  of  the  actual  design  proposed  rathf- 
than  on  only  proposed  desicn  criteria,  then 
the  operatlne  llcen.se  review  would  be  simply 
a  matter  of  verifying  that  the  plant  had 
been  constructed  In  accordance  with  the  de- 
sign approved  at  the  construction  permit 
stage. 

I  have  often  heard  the  counter  argument 
that  to  require  approval  of  design  details 
prior  to  grantlnp  a  construction  permit 
would  prevent  the  Incorporation  of  design 
improvements  developed  during  the  years  cf 
plant  construction.  Although  stiperflclally  ap- 
pealing, this  argument  is  without  substan- 
tive merit  because  the  current  rules  provide 
lor  applications  for  amendments  to  con- 
strtictlon  permits. 

I  hope  that  my  assessment  of  your  In- 
tended amendment  Is  helpful.  This  a.sses.'?- 
ment  Is  based  on  my  experience  on  the  NRC 
staff  and  the  knowledge  of  the  nuclear  llcen- 
sint-  process  I  gained  during  that  time  A 
copy  of  my  letter  and  reports  to  the  former 
Chairman  of  the  Nuclear  Regulatory  Com- 
mission are  enclosed.  Since  I  was  not  as- 
signed responsibilities  directly  related  to  the 
Clinch  River  project,  my  as,sessment  of  the 
Intended  amendment  Is  based  on  my  expe- 
riences with  other  project."^  as  detailed  In  the 
enclosures. 

Sincerely. 

Robert  D    Poll.^rd. 
Union  of  Concerned  Scientists. 
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Palo  Ai.to,  Caut., 

May  6.  1976. 
Representative  Donald  F&aser.. 
Longworth  House  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dkab  RxpRESZNTArrvx  Prases  :  Vie  want  you 
to  know  of  ovir  specific  supfx>rt  for  your 
amendment  to  H.R.  13350  and  the  change  In 
licensing  standards  for  the  Clinch  Rivo" 
Breeder  Reactor 

Our  forty  years  of  combined  experience 
v^•ith  General  Electric  in  the  nuclear  indtistry 
have  shown  us  that  the  time  to  resolve  seri- 
ous problems  is  before,  not  after  the  plant  is 
buUt  Your  amendment  will  help  to  m&ke 
certain  that  health  and  safety  problems  arc 
addressed  before  It  could  become  too  late. 

:f   there    is   anythmg   we   can   do   to   help, 
please  let  us  know. 
Sincerely, 

Dale  BamENBAUGH. 
Richard  HtmaARD. 
Grecort  Minor 


INDIAN  PERSPECTIVES  AND 
AMERICAN  SOCIETY 


HON.  ANDREW  YOUNG 

OF    GFORGlA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  11.  1976 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Georgia.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  wish  to  take  this  opportunity  to  share 
with  my  colleagues  an  article  which  ap- 
peared in  the  Crisis,  the  monthly 
magazine  of  the  National  Association  lor 
the  Advancement  of  Colored  People  Vine 
Deloria.  Jr.,  has  authored  a  number  of 
book-s  concerning  Native  American  af- 
fairs. 

Hi5  article.  "The  North  Americans."  is 
a  most  thoughtful  statement,  both  about 
Indian  perspectives  and  about  the  pres- 
ent situation  of  racial  minorities  within 
American  society  as  a  whole.  The  author 
expresses  that — 

We  should  now  embark  on  a  process  of 
articulating  a  new  conception  of  American 
society. 

I  am  pleased  to  introduce  Mr.  Deloria 's 
ideas  to  my  colleagues: 

The  North  Americans 
(By  Vine  Deloria.  Jr.) 

Social  reality  s»ems  to  be  a  giant  conver- 
gence of  many  strands  today  Incorporating 
the  admixture  which  has  constituted  the 
American  experience.  Dep>endlng  upon  the 
framework  in  which  questions  are  raised 
racial  minorities  are  growmg  both  closer  to 
white  cultural  norms  and  farther  away  from 
the  historic  traditions  which  defined  those 
norms  There  seems  to  be  no  single  good 
yardstick  or  t<x5l  of  analysis  to  use  in  deter- 
mining how  events  wHl  structure  them- 
selves in  the  immediate  future 

One  thing  appea.'-s  to  be  certain  and  that 
Is  that  the  concern  we  have  known  In  the 
pest  two  decades  for  social  reform  has  been 
transcended  by  events  and  the  movement  of 
time  Itself  Into  an  attitude  that  could  be?t 
be  described  as  "post -ethnic."  The  natural 
movement  of  Ideologies  from  the  Intensity 
of  the  power  movements  was  not  to  em- 
phasize the  uniqueness  of  the  respective 
racial  minorities  but  to  reduce  diflerences 
once  again  to  a  melting  pot  theory  which 
sees  .^merlca  as  "multi-racial"  with  the  re- 
spective ra-'es  expected  to  conform  to  un- 
determined and  unarticulated  customs  and 
beliefs  which,  not  unexp»ectedly.  turn  out  to 
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be  the  old  Anglo-Saxon  valuea  modified  .it 
lensr  partially  by  the  concern  for  ecology 
ana  sexual  equality.  We  have  truveled  at 
great  cost  and  tremendous  expenditure  of 
energy  and  belief  to  our  point  of  origin  some 
decides  ago  and  have  arrtved  at  the  starting 
point  a  little  wiser  and  much  older. 

The  perennial  question  posed  to  minority 
groups  at  this  time  In  American  history  la 
once  again  why  we  don't  get  together  In  a 
great  coalition  to  push  for  greater  participa- 
tion in  American  society.  The  question  Is  a 
valid  one  only  If  we  concede  that  we  are  so 
qualitatively  different  from  the  white  ma- 
jority as  to  make  us  Incapable  of  flndlng  our 
way  either  as  individuals  or  as  communities 
In  the  structures  that  dominate  American 
society.  One  can  see  at  once  that  the  tradi- 
tional manner  of  posing  and  answering  ques- 
tions regarding  the  future  of  racial  minorities 
must  be  radically  changed  If  we  are  to  avoid 
the  pitfalls  that  have  always  encompassed 
the  racial  minorities  In  their  efforts  to  define 
themselves  and  their  type  and  extent  of  par- 
ticipation In  American  society. 

A  ni  ire  proper  method  of  reviewing  this 
question  of  the  future  of  race  relations  and 
minority  group  cooperative  effortf.  should  be 
to  ask  If  we  understand  the  present  stance  of 
American  society  in  Its  posture  toward  the 
world  and  In  Its  self -Image  on  the  domestic 
scene.  In  other  words.  Is  It  still  poeslble  to 
conceive  America  as  a  society  with  definite 
customs  and  traditions,  with  a  unified  his- 
tory and  a  generally  understood  political  sys- 
tem, and  with  a  consensus  of  oplnio:i  con- 
cerning the  problems  and  opportunities  that 
present  themselves?  When  we  face  this  ques- 
tion It  becomes  apparent  that  we  stand  on 
the  edge  of  a  great  abyss  of  traditional  stere- 
otypes Into  which  It  may  be  quite  easy  to 
tumble.  If  we  fall  to  comprehend  the  danger 
which  thLs  abyss  poses  we  may  well  fall  back 
Into  the  role  of  "mlnarlty  groups'  to  which 
we  had  been  assigned  for  hundreds  of  years. 
If  we  have  learned  nothing  more  from  our 
two  decades  of  encounter  with  the  precon- 
ceptions of  human  exlJtcnce  held  by  tlie 
Western  Eurc>pean  peoples.  It  Is  that  accept- 
ing the  label  "minority  groups"  Implies  a 
subservient  role  and  status  which  It  Is  im- 
possible to  surmount.  In  the  Indian  tradition 
we  have  had  a  "plight"  and  no  other  racial 
group  ha^s  struggled  witu  this  coucept  of 
having  a  "plight."  Other  groups  have  had 
problems,  or  have  even  been  a  problem,  but 
none  have  had  a  plight.  Plight  means  rot  a 
series  of  problems  or  existence  a:nid  eevera 
conditions  but  a  status  of  Inferiority  Itself. 
One  does  not  work  oneself  out  of  a  plight 
except  to  court  annihilation  of  identity  as  a 
group:  no  group,  no  plight. 

The  major  task  of  our  respective  ^smraunl- 
tles  today  Is  to  generate  a  new  vocabulary 
for  describing  relationships  and  conditions 
that  exist  on  the  .\merlcan  dcmcstlc  scene 
and  which,  with  hard  v;ork  and  careful  plan- 
ning, can  be  reduced  or  .  ".Icvlat  ?f"..  Perhaps 
the  major  term  In  this  new  vocabulary  should 
be  one  that  undorsttuids  American  .society  in 
a  new  context,  not  as  a  repre.-^entntlve  of  the 
North  Atlantic  nations  transplanted  Into  the 
Western  Hemisphere  but  as  n  new  creation 
formed  by  elements  of  many  nations  and 
continents.  This  claim  was  always  made  with 
tongfue  In  check  In  the  old  days  but  It  broke 
down  when  specific  ccamples  were  cited  be- 
cause the  "contrtbutlona  ■  of  racial  groups, 
particularly  Asian  Immigrants,  was  a  brief 
flirtation  with  undignified  labor  and  severe 
restrictions  thereafter.  In  different  ways  the 
same  was  true  of  black.  Chlcano  and  Indian 
groups. 

We  should,  perhaps,  betrln  to  speak  of  the 
United  States  as  basically  a  North  American 
culture  which  does  not  have  major  roots  In 
England  and  qther  North  Atlantic  nations 
but  which  Is  n6xv  forming  from  the  mix  of 
elements  which  have  emerged  as  conscious 
and  deliberate  communities  during  the  poet- 
war  years.  There  would  be.  therefore,  no  typl- 
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cal  American  nor  would  anyone  be  prepar<»d 
to  die  for  Mother's  Apple  Pie,  because  thes« 
familiar  sj-mbols  could  no  longer  encompass 
the  North  American  experience  People  who 
detest  Mother's  Apple  Pie  may  very  well  be 
willing  to  die  for  Mother's  Tacos,  Pried 
Bread.  Pizza,  or  Soul  Pood,  but  only  IX  thesa 
foods  are  understood  and  accepted  ne  repre- 
sentative of  North  American  culture  In  a 
series  of  alternatives. 

The  same  transition  will  have  to  be  made 
In  every  other  area  of  American  exlst«nc€. 
Music,  poetry,  employment,  recreation,  edu- 
cation, religion,  and  other  areas  will  have  to 
undergo  this  transformation  In  people's 
minds  so  that  the  specific  genius  of  any  par- 
ticular group  will  be  understood  not  as  an 
appendage  to  an  unartlculated  but  assumed 
North  Atlantic  cultural  tradition  that  can 
accept  pizza,  tacos  and  Jazz,  while  rejecting 
the  peoples  who  have  developed  them  to  their 
highest  expression.  This  task.  It  should  be 
clear.  Is  one  of  changing  attitudes  by  opening 
up  what  have  been  considered  peculiar  cul- 
tural traditions  of  racial  minorities  to  the 
full  Interchange  of  Ideas  by  every  other 
group.  When  this  process  puslies  beyond  the 
leverage  point  and  It  becomes  strange  not  to 
accept  a  variety  of  cultural  phenomena  as 
representative  of  North  American  culture, 
we  will  have  consolidated  the  gains  which 
we  began  to  make  in  the  1960s  and  1970s 

This  suggestion  will  not  fall  easily  upon 
tne  ears  of  people  who  have  been  fully 
aroused  In  the  past  decade  about  their  own 
racial  and  ethnic  Identity,  but  It  W  absolutely 
necessary  If  we  are  to  preserve  any  sem- 
blance of  sanity  and  community  Identity  In 
the  decades  ahead.  IX  we  continue  to  em- 
phasize the  uniqueness  and  exotic  nature  of 
racial  communities  particularly  In  opposi- 
tion to  Western  European  cultural  traditions 
with  the  Unpllcatlon  that  they  are  something 
to  be  opposed,  we  will  find  that  wc  have  only 
communicated  the  esoteric  nature  of  dl0er- 
ent  racial  backgrounds  and  will  only  have 
achieved  the  sUtus  of  favorite  pets  who  have 
a  capability  to  raise  embarrassing  situations 
If  Ignored. 

As    distinctive    communities    we    already 
possess  sufficient  Insight  Into  the  nature  of 
human   experience   to   present   a   variety   of 
alternatives  to  the  other  groups  around  us. 
Instead  of  contmulng  an  aggressive  attack 
on  Western  European  traditions  and  values, 
we  should  concentrate  first  on  understanding 
them,  and   then  on   transcending    them   by 
developUig    alternatives    that    are    broader, 
deeper  and  more  enlightening,  and.  If  possi- 
ble. Indicate  a  better  conception   of  simple 
comxnon  sense  recognition  of  social  reality. 
Since  the  Second  World  War  we  have  had 
sporadic  recessions  which  either  work  them- 
selves out  or  are  artificially  ended  by  massive 
government  funding  of  large  programs  de- 
signed   to    produce    more    corporate    profits, 
thus  making  It  possible  for  corporations  to 
expand  their  operations  as  a  means  of  satis- 
fying their  greed.   In  almost  every  area  we 
now  have  In  one  form  or  another  subsldlired 
economic  existence  which  speaks  of  a  new 
form  of  social  existence,  not  In  any  way  re- 
lated    to     the     theoretical     presuppositions 
which  people  feel  support  American  society. 
Instead  of  demanding  more  Jobs,  additional 
community  development  funding,  more  serv- 
ices  which    have    to   be   administered    in    a 
clumsy  and  tedious  administrative  structure. 
we   should   cut   through    the   organizational 
rhetoric  and  begin  advocating  a  new  concep- 
tion of  the  minimum  rights  of  both   indi- 
viduals   and    commtinltles    In    the    modem 
world.  The  new  conception  should  be  phrased 
m  terms  of  the  ability  and  necessity  of  North 
Americans  to  realize  the  first  goal  of  making 
comfortable  human  existence  possible  In  or- 
der to  move  forward  Into  the  goal  of  develop- 
ing the  quality  of  human  existence  But  con- 
trary to  the  expectations  of  the  members  of 
our  own  groups,  we  should  advocate  the  new 
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conception-^  a.s  the  basic  riehts  of  all  peoples 
participating  In  North  American  culturul  tra- 
dlMLin'*.  not  as  one  rn.re  program  or  sloeaii 
designed  to  bring  racial  gr<  ups  into  a  better 
competitive  position  with  respect  to  Western 
Europeans 

With  the  crisis  In  medicine  and  law  dove- 
tailing conceptually  into  each  other  in  the 
malpractice  field,  placing?  both  health  services 
and  legal  services  beyond  the  reach  of  even 
tl\e  relatively  aflfluent.  It  would  seem  that 
American  society  Is  poised  on  the  edge  of  a 
great  period  of  reform  which  can  fall  on 
either  side  of  the  leverage  point.  We  can  move 
forward  Into  a  relatively  sophisticated  society 
where  basic  food,  health,  educational  and 
employment  needs  are  distributed  with  much 
greater  equality  or  we  can  move  Into  a  rapidly 
escalating  tyjje  of  neo-feudalism  where  *e 
surrender  our  remaining  choices  as  Individu- 
als for  an  liUtlally  benign  and  eventually 
despotic  status  of  protected  species. 

During  the  present  crisis  as  American  so- 
ciety attempts  to  confront  the  respective 
problems,  the  greatest  move  that  racial  mi- 
norities can  make  Is  to  relieve  the  pressure 
on  Western  Europeans  by  helping  them  un- 
derstand the  Inconsistencies  of  goveriUng 
a  country  from  the  point  of  view  of  one  par- 
ticular cultural  tradition  which  Is  badly  out 
of  touch  with  social  reality.  If  American  so- 
ciety continues  Its  process,  of  economic  and 
political  erosion,  the  Western  European  mid- 
dle class  will  be  crushed,  reducing  the  vast 
majority  of  people  of  all  racial  backgrounds 
to  the  status  of  indentm-ed  servants,  If  the 
majority  of  Americans  do  not  presently  oc- 
cupy a  modem  version  of  that  status  already. 
Such  advice  seems  to  be  rather  strange  in 
view  of  the  pressing  problems  suffered  In  all 
the  racial  communities  and  particularly  in 
view  of  the  apparent  requirements  that  the 
variety  of  groups  seeking  social  change  come 
together  In  a  new  coalition  of  conscience.  But 
that  type  of  coalition  avoids  the  question  of 
whether  American  society  has  not  so  changed 
as  to  negate  the  need  to  pose  questions  in 
traditional  form.  Can  we  not  transcend  the 
need  for  political  and  economic  coalitions  by 
changing  the  manner  in  which  we  under- 
stand politics  and  economics  and  direct  those 
areas  of  Interest  to  new  goals? 

We  shy  away  from  the  Immensely  practi- 
cal problem  of  the  most  disadvantaged  in 
our  respective  communities  as  long  as  we 
see  oxir  roles  as  getting  a  slice  of  the  Ameri- 
can pie  In  terms  of  formln.;  wedges  through 
the  competitive  process.  Such  a  conception  is 
valid  only  for  the  talented  and  advantaged 
In  our  own  communities.  And  In  large  par*, 
that  Is  the  process  that  we  have  seen  operate 
In  the  last  decade.  In  1974.  after  nearly  a  dec- 
ade and  a  half  of  new  Federal  programs  the 
National  Congress  of  American  Indlaii.'^ 
helped  to  spon-sor  the  first  all-Indian  na- 
tional golX  tournament  while  on  several 
reservations  the  tenslon.s  between  advan- 
taged mixed-bloods  and  disadvantaged  fuU- 
bloods  had  reached  the  shooting  .staee  The 
same  type  of  phenomena  has  been  criticized 
by  members  of  other  racial  minorities  re 
cently  so  the  process  of  the  last  decade  has 
been  equally  distasteful  to  all  racial  mlnori- 
Ues. 

Rather  than  organize  to  get  a  larger  piece 
of  the  pie  through  a  new  coalition  of  mi- 
nority groups  we  should  now  embsu-k  on  a 
procesfi  of  articulating  a  new  conception  of 
American  so<-lety.  Our  ta.sk  should  be  to  get 
people  of  all  backgrounds  to  take  off  their 
Ideological  glasset.  and  look  at  the  theoretical 
pie  and  get  them  to  recognize  the  fact  that 
the  pie.  for  all  practical  purposes,  no  longer 
exists  for  the  majority  of  people.  Only  by 
creating  a  new  conception  of  the  American 
experience  In  terms  that  transcend  the  old 
definitions  and  relationships  can  we  find 
where  the  plo  of  the  future  may  be  located 
and  what  ground  rules  must  be  established 
In  order  to  enjoy  It. 

In  short,  no  one  really  knows  at  the  pres- 
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eat  tln-xe  what  America  really  l.s.  Racial  mi- 
norities have  an  opportunity.  If  we  are  vigi- 
lant. Intelligent,  and  {>erslstent  to  channel 
net.  concepus  Into  the  arena  where  tlie  new 
definition  of  American  society  v.W\  be  forged. 
UnletN'i  we  come  forward  and  propose  the 
new  image  of  what  American  society  is  and 
.^.*iould  l>ecorne,  underhtandlngs  will  lapse 
Into  the  old  patte.'ii.s,  a  procei.5  which  Is  oc- 
curring now.  and  we  .•■hall  be  trappeti  In  an- 
other century  of  events  as  simply  minority 
groups,  not  as  a  new  type  of  representative  of 
a  particular  society  that  has  transcended 
partlclarlty  in  time  and  .space  and  achieved 
a  transformation  of  human  existence,  not 
merely  a  transposition  of  Images  vrtthln  an 
outnioded  structure  that  was  always  really 
Xorel^  to  all  human.- 


SYMBOLISM— A  VISUAL  LANGUAGE 


HON.  WILLIAM  M.  KETCHUM 

or    CALlrORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  May  11.  1976 

Mr.  KETCHUM.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
just  had  a  most  intere^sting  meeting  with 
June  Deatherage.  my  constituent,  from 
China  Lake.  Calif  She  hiLs  prepared  a 
paper  in  which  she  presents  an  innova- 
tive idea  to  enhance  worldwide  com- 
munication. I  believe  that  her  thoughts 
are  timely,  and  her  proposals  of  interest 
to  my  colleagues.  Therefore,  I  would  like 
at  this  time  to  share  her  remarks;  with 
this  House: 

Stmbolism — A  Visual  Language 
(By  June  S.  Deatherage) 

This  paper  stimulates  the  reader  to  re- 
examine and  rediscover  symboll.sm,  the  visual 
shorthand,  existing  in  all  cultures  from 
ancient  times  to  the  present  Some  of  the 
B.'-eas  touched  upon  are.  the  universality  of 
various  symbols;  the  evolution  oi  a  few  se- 
lected symbols;  the  comprehension  of  sym- 
bols from  cultures  other  than  otu-  own;  the 
quick  visual  Impact  of  .-iymbols;  and  the 
tle-ln  of  ancient  symbols  with  modern  art. 

INTRODUCTION 

Before  a  written  language  evolved,  mes- 
sages were  recorded  In  a  visual  medium — a 
language  of  symbols.  Fornxs  of  these  symbols 
are  still  used  today.  Symbolism  In  the  field 
of  art  Is  fascinating  and  Is  still  an  Important 
communication  medium. 

Just  as  writers  emphasize  written  com- 
munication, artists  emphasize  visual  com- 
munication. Among  today's  many  ways  to 
communicate,  it  is  Important  to  stress  the 
significance  of  the  commonality  of  symbolism 
as  a  way  to  overcome  some  of  the  language 
barriers    In    our    present-day    world. 

Methods  of  communicating  all  require 
some  basic  knowledge.  We  are  taught  to 
speak,  to  read,  to  write,  etc.  Somehow  we 
learn  that  the  color  red  means  danger;  yel- 
low means  caution.  So,  when  we  s-ce  a  red 
sign.  It  doesn't  really  matter  how  we  pro- 
nounce "danger"  In  our  Individually  different 
languages  because  we  are  reacting  to  danger 
by  visual  communication,  a  visual  shorthand 
message  that  needs  no  fiu-ther  Interpretation. 

A  vocabulary  of  spnbols  could  be  as  elec- 
tive for  visual  communication  as  an  alphabet 
Is  to  reading  or  writing,  especially  If  adopted 
and  understood  worldwide  Hydrographlc 
symbols,  meteorological  symbols,  mathemati- 
cal symbols,  musical  symbols,  and  many 
others  are  universally  recognized  by  experts 
In  these  particular  fields.  So  why  not  stand- 
ardize symbols  for  worldwide  everyday  use? 

THE  CHALLENGE    OF   SYMBOLISM 

A  unique  challenge  would  be  to  transform 
Into   pictures   any   kind   of    communication 
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that  can  be  symbolized  graphically  to  achieve 
Instant  recognition.  There  are  over  5.000  lan- 
guages In  the  world  that  can  present  barriers 
to  communication  ■  It's  possible  that  we  could 
through  the  use  of  symbolism  find  a  more 
direct  way  to  communicate  and  alleviate 
those  language  barriers.  The  Jet  age  has 
eliminated  geographic  barriers  in  such  a 
short  time  that  we  now  have  a  definite  need 
for  a  belter  method  of  communicating.  With 
the  use  of  very  simple  graphic  signs  and 
symbols  that  need  could  be  fulfilled.  The 
United  Nations  already  uses  visual  symbols 
t<j  ease  the  language  barrier  for  uon-EngUsh- 
.speaklng  members  of  the  UN. 

Symbolism  can  also  stimulate  now  forms  of 
thought  TThts  ha.s  been  proven  in  mathe- 
matics. Remember  Roman  numerals''  Just 
try  multiplying  or  dividing  them'  It  wasn't 
until  universal  symbols  such  as  addition, 
multiplication,  division  symbols  and  numer- 
ous others  arose  that  new  doors  opened  In 
the  Held  of  mathematics. 

Many  exlstmg  symbols  are  not  readily 
understood  because  of  a.n  individual's  back- 
ground, education,  environment,  age,  and 
political  and  cultural  environment.  Reli- 
gious background,  too,  plays  a  large  part  In 
the  understanding  of  synibcls,  and  can  iii- 
terfere  with  the  understanding  of  symbols 
of  other  religions  stnd  other  cultures.  What 
a  challe:;go  it  would  be  to  design  the  visual 
vocabulary — to  find  simple,  proven  symbols 
Uiiderstandable  by  and  acceptable  to  all  na- 
tions !  The  designers  would  have  to  overcome 
these  ar.d  many  other  problems  before  any 
propascci  symbols  could  be  accepted.  And 
they  would  have  to  be  super  salesmen,  com- 
municating in  symbols.  But  Imagine  the 
results  of  accomp'lshlng  such  an  under- 
taking— an  easily  learnable,  qtilckly  com- 
prehended and  universally  understood  visual 
language. 

THE    SILENT    LANCtAGE 

If  symbolism  becomes  a  useful  silent  lan- 
guage, or  a  visual  shorthand,  the  creators  of 
It  will  have  to  begin  with  simple,  basic  sym- 
bols easily  comprehended  by  the  majority  of 
people  worldwide.  As  mentioned,  the  United 
Nations  has  already  adopted  several.  Many 
symbols  are  already  In  use  and  are  widely 
understcKJd  at  International  airports. 

Road  signs  are  a  good  example  of  the  use 
of  silent  language.  Certainly,  on  an  Interna- 
tional scale  everyone  understands  caution 
.'ign.-,  Fuch  as  those  for  rallroaxi  crossings  or 
curving  roads.  A  fairly  recent  addition  to 
road  signs  Is  the  circle  with  a  diagonal  line 
through  It — over  a  bicycle,  for  Instance, 
meaning  no  bicycles  allowed. 

Road  signs  must  be  kept  simple  so  that  a 
motorist  In  fast-moving  traflSc  can  compre- 
hend them  from  a  reasonable  distance  and 
can  make  any  necessary  adjustments.  For 
iiistance.  everyone  knows  what  the  sign  dis- 
playing a  knife,  a  fork,  and  a  spoon  means. 
ITiese  symbols,  three  simple  elements,  com- 
muni.rate  graphically  that  food  is  served  at 
the  Indicated  stop. 

Although  our  topic  Is  symbols,  the  impor- 
tance of  color — a  vital  key  in  this  silent  lan- 
guajre  and  the  slgiis  Just  mentioned — must 
not  be  forgotten. 

EVOLUTION    OF    HISTORICAL    STMBOLISM 

Some  of  the  present-day  symbolism  had 
its  origin  in  historical  times.  We  car.  look 
back  Into  the  history  of  symbolism  and  re- 
discover .sr.me  of  the  more  interesting  .stories 
and  myths  associated  with  symbols  and  re- 
examine how  they  have  evolved  to  present- 
day  use. 

Many  symbols  originated  In  Egyptian, 
Greek  and  Roman  mythology.  Many  go 
much  further  back  In  antiquity.  Well-known 
symbols  are  the  handprints  and  footprints 
dl.scovered  In  the  petroglyphs  of  the  North 
American  Indians.  Then  as  now,  leaving 
one's  mark  or  symbol  on  an  artistic  creation 
told  the  world,  "I  am  here,"  or  "I  created 
this."  or  "I  contributed  something."  It  was 
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in  this  way  that  early  men  left  their  sym- 
Dols.  Impressing  handprints  and  footprints 
Is  still  a  way  of  leaving  one's  Individual 
maxk.  In  the  courtyard  at  Oraumaa's  Chi- 
nese Theater  in  Hollywood,  C&Ufomla, 
famous  movie  stars  have  left  their  hand- 
prints and  footprints  in  the  cement  for  the 
same  reasons  that  people  in  more  primitive 
cultures  left  their  marks — to  say  "I  am 
here — part  of  It." 

Mandala  or  circle 

An  early  art  form  is  the  mandala.  TiM 
word  mandala  Is  Sanskrit  for  circle.  There 
are  many  variations  of  this  motif,  but  all  are 
based  on  the  squaring  of  the  circle  to  rep- 
resent w!iolenes.=  .  The  .square  symbol  rep- 
resents masculinity,  and  the  circle  represents 
feminity.  Together  these  two  symbols  form  a 
mandala — a  square  within  a  circle,  a  bal- 
anced order.  A  good  example  of  this  balanced 
order  is  the  17th  century  Taj  Mahal  archi- 
tecture, a  universal  combination  of  great 
boauty  symbolizing  wholeness. 

Mandalas  apf>ear  In  all  cultures,  usually 
expressing  religious  or  philosophical  though ta 
and  ideas  associated  with  acts  of  religious 
contemplation.  The  major  elements  of  man- 
dala symbcllsm  are  circular,  spherical  or  egg- 
shaped.  The  circle  is  sometimes  elaborated 
into  a  fiower  such  as  a  rose  (rose  wmdow  i 
or  iottis,  or  a  wheel.  The  center  is  expressed 
by  a  sun,  star  or  cross,  usually  with  four, 
eight  or  twelve  rays  Circles,  spheres  and 
cruciform  figures  are  cften  represented  in 
rotation.  The  circle  is  also  represented  by  a 
snake  colled  about  a  center,  either  ring- 
shaped  or  spiral.  The  snake  or  other  reptiles 
may  also  signify  wisdom,  as  In  the  ctilture  of 
the  North  American  Indian. 

Mythological  symbolism 

Another  widely  used  recognizable  symbol  Is 
Rx.  Even  though  It  is  recognized  Immediate- 
ly, It  goes  far  back  In  antiquity.  The  myth 
is  Egyptian,  based  on  the  eye  of  Horus.  the 
son  of  Osiris.  God  of  Light,  and  the  Goddess 
Isis.  Horus  lost  his  sight  In  childhood  as  a 
result  of  his  vengeance  toward  the  demon 
Seth.  who  drowned  Osiris  and  cut  him  to 
pieces.  Isis  recovered  Horus'  eye.  Horus  is 
portrayed  as  a  hawk -head  god.  His  all-seeing 
eye  was  pictured  in  the  upper  part  of  the 
letter  R.  In  Egy^Jtlan  iconography  this  was 
a  healing  symbol:  It  was  tised  as  a  protection 
against  eye  disease.  The  x  was  added  In  Rx 
by  a  Roman  physician  In  Nero's  time  to  In- 
dicate that  the  physician  was  subject  to  the 
power  of  the  state  In  time  the  eye  of  Horus 
was  eliminated  from  the  R  The  R  and  x  were 
simply  united  to  form  the  symbol  Rx,  which 
we  see  on  prescrlptlonr   and  drugstores. 

The  caduceus.  another  symbol  associated 
with  medicine,  is  found  In  mythology.  The 
Greek  word  translates  to  herald's  wand,  or 
staff.  Thts  is  linked  to  the  myth  of  Aescul- 
apius and  his  staff,  Ae.sc-_.lapius,  the  son  of 
.Apollo,  was  the  great  surgeon  physician  of 
the  gcds,  who  healed  the  sick  with  his 
knowledge  and  his  staff.  He  even  succeeded 
in  restoring  the  dead  to  life,  so  the  myth  re- 
tales.  This  myth  and  the  ancient  worship  of 
snakes  are  the  basis  for  the  present-day 
symbol  used  by  the  medical  profession  The 
symbol  connotes  wisdom,  the  most  powerful 
symbol  against  disease 

Snakes  appear  frequently  In  symbolism. 
The  snake  has  been  worshipped  and  feared 
since  primitive  times.  Its  mobility  without 
feet  and  Its  ability  to  shed  Its  skin  are  close- 
ly linked  with  the  ability  to  cure  and  cast 
off  disease  Many  American  Indians  worship 
the  rattlesnake  much  as  many  Asiatics  wor- 
ship the  cobra 

We  find  combinations  of  symbols  such  as 
centaurs,  sphinxes  and  other  man  animal 
combinations  repre.=ent'.ne  varto.'s  god?  The 
cosmic  Hon  of  India  represents  the  strength 
of  the  lion's  body;  the  man  s  head  symbolizes 
knowledge  Tliese  combined  symbols  guard 
and  protect  the  entrance  gates  of  India. 
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Modern  ujie  o/  ancient  symbols 
Many  comparisons  of  myths  and  symbols 
show  how  ancient  symbols  have  Influenced 
the  symbols  of  nnxlern  man  Isn't  It  strange 
that  even  modern  man  returr.s  to  the  ex^ires- 
Blons  of  the  same  ba«l  ■  Ideas  again  aiul  again. 
despite  his  Intellectual  development? 

Our  nuKlern-day  hero  the  man  on  the  whit*- 
horse  Ls  an  ancient  synibul.  An  example  o.' 
this  hero  Is  found  in  the  man  on  the  horse 
JUBt  under  the  crystal  spire  of  the  ancient 
stupa  in  Bai.gk.ok.  contalnlnt:  the  venerated 
relic  of  the  historic  Buddha.  This  symbol 
denotes  man.  awaKeued  and  riding  alone  with 
control  of  his  own  energy,  as  he  ascends  Into 
the  unknown  or  givlaxy  Spires  on  present-day 
cathedrals  and  churches  sj-mbollze  our  reach- 
ing to  the  heavens  or  reaching  upward  toward 

God. 

Throughout  the  ages  simple  symbols  have 
iindergone  changes.  Today  we  can  trace  them 
through  many  variations,  but  they  are  baal- 
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caUy  recognizable  back  through  their  evolu- 
tion. 

AET    AS     COMMrNICATlON 

Simple  symbols  can  stUl  be  Identified  in 
s<_ime  of  the  most  modern  art  de.signs  .Mmtjel 
any  symbol  embraces  a  combination  of  mean- 
ing relating  to  man.  his  life  and  his  environ- 
ment lis  a  visual  communication 

f.raphlc  signs  and  symbols  definitely  aid 
man  In  his  traveling  and  safety  And  how 
important  It  is  to  communicate  in  thlB  way 
when  the  alternative  may  be  no  communica- 
tion at  alll 

The  use  of  the  Bliss  board  with  Its  39  sym- 
bols (designed  by  C  K.  BUss)  is  a  real  break- 
through in  rehabilitating  handicapped  chil- 
dren who  cannot  otherwise  communicate.  The 
BUss  board  makes  it  possible  for  cerebral 
palsy  victims  who  speak  only  a  few  words  to 
communicate  by  "pointing"  with  ihelr  eyes 
to  the  symbols  on  the  board.  Tes,  use  of  this 


"symbol"  board  does  take  time,  but  the  al- 
ternative is  Mttle  or  NO  communication  at  aU. 

CONCHTSION8 

Since  the  end  of  World  War  II  modern 
symbols  have  been  created  on  an  Increasing 
scale  for  many  uses.  Visual  language  Is  an 
exciting,  stlmulatlnp  way  to  rommunl<-at«; 
U~already  saves  time  In  areas  where  time  Is 
critical,  such  as  on  freeways  and  m  the 
worlds  airports.  Jet  age  worldwide  travel 
fostered  a  need  !or  communlcatUig  simple 
directions  for  the  basic  needs  of  many  cul- 
tures In  International  airports;  ticket  coun- 
ters, baggage  claim,  money  exchanj^-e  reet 
rooms,  telephones,  etc.  Symbols  commf.nl- 
cate  these  directions  instantly;  they  bypass 
the  language  barrier;  they  save  time. 

Who  can  guess  how  many  other  fields  a 
standardized  worldwide  silent  language  of 
symbols  might  serve? 
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The  House  met  at  12  o'clock  noon. 

The  Chaplain.  Rev.  Edward  G.  Latch. 
D.D..  offered  the  following  prayer: 

//  God  be  for  us.  who  can  be  against 
U.S . — Romans  8 :  31. 

Almighty  God.  our  Father,  whose  love 
and  truth  are  from  everlasting  to  ever- 
lasting, we  come  into  Thy  presence  with 
thanksgiving  that  the  faith  of  our  pil- 
grim pioneers  and  our  Founding  Fathers 
is  living  still  in  this  glorious  land  of 
liberty.  Make  our  spirits  candles  of  faith 
and  fortitude  in  these  trying  times  and 
may  our  country  conUnue  to  be  a  beacon 
of  freedom  and  hope  in  our  world. 

We  are  disturbed  by  the  demands  of 
these  difficult  days;  weighed  dov.-n  by 
worries,  tired  of  trying,  tempted  to  give 
up  and  ready  to  be  relieved  of  heavy 
responsibilities. 

Now  we  pray  for  added  strength,  for 
Increased  good  will  and  for  more  patience 
that  we  may  widen  the  circle  of  tmder- 
standing  and  good  feeling  wherever  cur 
Influence  is  felt. 

Give  us  the  strength  to  carry  on  know- 
ing that  whatever  comes  to  us  as  a  nation 
or  as  individuals  we  can  manage  because 
Thou  art  with  us  and  we  are  with  Thee. 
Amen.  

THE  JOURNAL 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  has  exam- 
ined the  Journal  of  the  last  day's  pro- 
ceedings and  announces  to  the  House  his 
approval  thereof. 

Without  objection,  the  Journal  stands 
approved. 

There  was  no  objection. 


tlclpation  of  the  United  States  In  the 
African  Development  Fund,  and  for 
other  purposes." 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  had  passed  bills  of  the  following 
titles,  in  which  the  concurrence  of  the 
House  is  requested: 

S.  2412.  An  act  to  provide  for  holding  terms 
of  the  District  Court  of  the  United  States  for 
the  Eastern  Division  of  the  Northern  District 
of  Mississippi  in  Corinth,  Mississippi; 

S.  2887.  An  act  to  amend  title  28,  United 
States  Code,  to  provide  that  Bottineau,  Mc- 
Heru-y.  Pierce,  Sheridan,  and  We";  Counties, 
North  Dakota,  shall  be  included  in  the 
Northwestern  Division  of  the  Judicial  Dis- 
trict of  North  Dakota;  and 

S.  3187.  An  act  to  extend  the  authorization 
of  appropriations  for  the  National  Commis- 
sion of  New  Technological  U.ses  of  Copy- 
righted Works  to  be  coextensive  with  the  life 
of  such  Commls.slon 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  SENATE 

A  message  from  the  Senate  by  Mr. 
Sparrow,  one  of  Its  clerks,  announced 
that  the  Senate  agrees  to  the  report  of 
the  committee  of  conference  on  the  dis- 
agreeing votco  of  the  two  Houses  on  the 
amendments  of  the  Senate  to  the  bill 
iHR.  9721'  entitled  "An  act  to  provide 
for  increased  participation  by  the  United 
States  in  the  Inter- American  Develop- 
ment Bank,  to  provide  for  the  entry  of 
nonregional  members  and  the  Bahamas 
and  Guyana,  in  the  Inter-American  De- 
velopment Bank,  to  provide  for  the  par- 


REFLECTIONS  ON  AGNEW 
(Mr.  KOCH  a.sked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks and  include  extraneous  matter.  > 
Mr.  KOCH.  Mr  Speaker,  former  Vice 
President  Splro  T.  Agnew  slithered  into 
public  yesterday  on  channel  4  to  pro- 
mote hLs  new  book.  In  touting  its  con- 
tents. Agnew  in  his  customarj-  despicable 
style,  thought  it  helpful  in  the  sale  of  his 
book  to  engage  in  anti-Semitism  and  at- 
tacks on  Israel  and  the  news  media. 

It  was  the  old  Agnew  revisited— the 
familiar  figure  of  insecurity  lashing  out 
irrationally  and  venomously— the  hjrpo- 
crite  who  was  constantly  on  the  attack 
against  corruption  while  Vice  President, 
and  who  was  himself  banished  from  of- 
fice for  his  venality  and  gross  corrup- 
tion. Those  of  us  who  knew  him  for  what 
he  was  are  not  shocked  by  hLs  latest  at- 
tacks on  "Zionist  influences,"  the  "news 
media"  and  "Jews."  His  reemergence  only 
serves  to  remind  us  how  fortunate  this 
country  was  that  we  were  able  to  consti- 
tutionally rid  ourselves  of  a  Vice  Presi- 
dent who  is  nothing  more  than  a  com- 
mon felon. 


RULINf,   SAVES  PORPOISE 
Mr.    ANDERSON    of    California. 


Mr. 


Speaker,  yesterday  a  Federal  judge  here 


in  Washington  ruled  that  American  tuna 
fishermen  may  no  longer  kill  porpoi.'^e  in- 
cidental to  taking  yellowfin  tuna  In  the 
short  term.  thLs  is  viewed  as  a  significant 
victory  for  environmentalist'^  and  other 
concerned  with  the  killing  of  these  ma- 
rine mammals.  But  over  the  long  run.  I 
firmly  believe  that  this  decision  will 
prove  disastrous  to  the  fishermen,  the 
American  consumer,  and  the  porpoise. 

Since  the  late  1950's  tuna  fishermen 
have  used  the  porpoise  to  spot  schools 
of  yellowfin  tuna,  since  tlie  two  are 
usually  found  together  in  the  tropical 
waters  off  Mexico,  and  Central  and 
South  America.  The  porpoL-^e  and  the 
tuna  are  surrounded  by  large  purse  seine 
nets  and  hauled  aboard  the  ships  Cur- 
rently— and  the  tuna  industry  ha^  al- 
ways admitted  this — about  100,000  por- 
poise are  killed  by  this  practice  annually. 
by  American  fishermen. 

From  1970  to  1972,  approximately  600,- 
000  porpoise  were  destroyed.  However, 
after  the  passage  of  the  Marine  M.iminal 
Protection  Act,  that  average  fell  signif- 
icantly as  the  industry,  in  gcKxl  faith. 
tried  to  develop  methods  to  save  the 
porpoise. 

Yesterday's  ruling,  in  my  opinion,  will 
prove  to  be  a  giant  step  backward  in 
marine  mammal  protection.  Unless  it  Is 
reversed.  Aniencan.s  will  no  lonper  be 
able  to  catch  the  yellowfin  with  nets— 
and  the  yellowfin  is  the  most  important 
commercial  tuna  species.  Foreign  fish- 
ermen, however,  v.ho  also  set  on  por- 
poise, are  under  no  regulations  to  pro- 
tect the  mammals 

Thus,  the  American  tuna  industry  is 
in  very  real  leopardy.  After  spending 
time,  effort,  and  money  in  an  attempt 
to  meet  Federal  law,  they  have  seen 
their  efforts  nullified  and  their  livelihood 
threatened.  If  they  are  forced  by  their 
own  Government  to  leave  the  .se.i.s,  for- 
eign fishermen  will  fill  m  their  places— 
with  no  regard  at  all  tor  marine  mammal 
protection  and  a  suhsequeiit  increase  in 
the  yearlv  porpoise  kill  Market  prices 
for  tuna,  will  al^^o  increase,  nffeetinf:  the 
processing  indu.'^try  and  the  c  n.'^nmer 

American  boatowners  can.  hoACver. 
eseape  this  ruling  simply  by  registering 
their  boats  under  foreign  flags.  This  will 
allow  them  to  keep  operating  at  an  eco- 


nomic level — and  the  porpoise  will  again 
be  the  ones  to  suffer. 

That  is  why  I  was  surprised  and  dis- 
appointed by  yesterday's  court  ruling.  In 
one  simple  act,  an  important  domestic 
Uidu.'^try  has  been  threatened — and  the 
r^orpoi.se.  Uie  center  of  the  entire  con- 
troversy, is  now  in  more  trouble  than 
ever  

PLIGHT  OF  THE  KAMINSKY 

FAMILY 

(Mr  O'HARA  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  U>  revise  and  extend  hLs  re- 
marks and  mdude  extraneous  matter  • 

Mr.  O'HARA  Mr  Speaker,  all  of  the 
nations  which  signed  the  Helsinki  Final 
Act.  including  the  Soviet  Union,  pledged 
to  do  ever'.thing  ix)ssible  to  reunite 
families  separated  by  political  bound- 
aries. 

Because  the  Soviet  Union  is  not  living 
up  to  that  promise.  Members  of  Congre.s.- 
are  conducting  a  vigil  on  behalf  of  the 
families  which  remain  separated. 

A  case  history  of  these  families  en- 
titled "Orphans  of  tlie  Exodus."  dra- 
matically details  thi'^  tragic  problem. 
At  this  time  I  would  like  to  bring  to  the 
Members'  attention  the  situation  of  the 
KaminsKv  lamily. 

Sofia  Kaminsky  first  ai^phed  to  leave 
for  Israel  in  1960  with  her  family  when 
she  was  only  13  years  old.  Her  parents 
finallv  received  their  exit  visas  in  1971. 
but  their  daughter  could  not  accompany 
them  as  she  had  since  married  Valer>- 
Kaminsky 

Valery  also  applied  to  leave  in  1971. 
but  he  and  his  family  were  refused  on 
the  basis  of  his  army  service  Of  note  is 
the  fact  that  7  year.^  have  already  passed 
since  hLs  anny  unit  demobihzed — enough 
time  surely  to  forget  any  secrets  acquired 
during  his  term  of  duty. 

In  a  letter  from  Israel.  Mrs.  Somin- 
skaya  writes: 

My  daughter,  being  married  to  Valery 
Kaminsky  was  not  allowed  to  leave  for  the 
reason  that  her  husband  has  not  been  per- 
mitted to  go  to  Israel  for  -reasons  of  the 
regime"   (service  In  the  &  vlet  Army). 

The  Kaminsky  family  ha.«  been  petitioning 
since  1971.  Porthelr  desire  to  go  to  Israel. 
Valery  was  expelled  fr<  m  the  fourth  course 
of  the  Institute  (a  higher  educational  Insti- 
tution). He  W85  sentenced  In  1971  to  10  days 
In  Jail  and  In  1973  t<i  15  days.  He  eystem- 
ati(»]l7  undergoes  persecution  by  the  KGB 
and  the  militia 

Please  help  their  struggle  for  the  right  to 
leave  and  go  to  Israel  to  unite  themselves 
with  their  fan.ily 


antee  proposal  that  was  defeated  in  the 
House  several  months  ago. 

Mr  Speaker.  I  think  subjecting  the 
House  to  this  same  proposal  a  second 
time  is  exceedingly  unwise.  The  Vice 
President  submitted  a  letter  as  the  ad- 
ministration position  approving  H.R. 
12112  as  the  first  step  toward  the  energ>' 
independence  authority  calling  for  $100 
billion  loan  guarantees.  The  Administra- 
tor of  ERDA.  Dr.  Robert  Seamans,  testi- 
fy, ed  before  our  committee  to  this  same 
effect 

I  think  this  program  represent?  a 
gro.ss  distortion  of  our  energy  priorities. 
It  i.'^  going  to  result  in  increasing  concen- 
tration of  power  in  tlie  major  energj- 
companies  which  already  are  too  strong 
and  powerful  and  control  too  much 
of  our  economy.  It  is  going  to 
distort  our  capital  markets.  The  di- 
version of  billions  of  dollars  into 
this  one  particular  area  will  deny 
capital  for  housing  and  other  pur- 
poses This  synthetic  fuel  program  is 
going  to  drain  the  water  r&sources  of 
the  West  and  cause  severe  environ- 
mental hazards. 

This  is  as  bad  a  bill  as  it  was  when  it 
was  last  re.iected  by  the  House.  It  should 
not  be  thrust  upon  the  House  again.  If 
it  is,  it  should  be  .<=oundly  defeated  once 
and  for  all. 


COMMITTEF  ON  SCIENCE  AND 
TECHNOLOGY  REPORTS  OVT 
SYNTHETIC  FITELS  PROMOTION 
BILL 

(Mr  OTTINGER  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr  OTTINGER  Mr  Speaker,  I  take 
this  time  to  advise  the  House  that  the 
Committee  on  Science  and  Technoloey. 
over  my  strenuous  objections,  today 
voted  to  report  out  the  synthetic  fuels 
promotion  bill  'HR  12112 >,  which  in 
essence  is  the  same  $6  billion  loan  guar- 


to  the  type  of  rule  that  the  committee 
has  directed  me  to  request  for  considera- 
tion of  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means  substitute  amendment  for  subsec- 
tions (a I  and  (b'  of  section  401  of  the 
Interior  Committee  amendment  to  H.R. 
2525. 

The  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means 
has  instructed  me  to  request  the  Com- 
mittee on  Rules  to  grant  a  closed  rule 
for  the  consideration  of  the  Ways  and 
Means'  amendment  to  subsections  la) 
and  (b^  of  section  401  of  H.R.  2525.  as 
amended  by  the  Interior  Committee 
Such  a  rule  would  preclude  amendments 
to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means' 
amendment — except  for  amendments  by 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  to 
such  amendment^ — which  pertains  to 
revenue  aspects  of  the  medicare  program 

The  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means 
report  on  H  R  2525  was  filed  on  May  10. 
1976 — House  Report  94-1026.  part  11 
It  1=  our  intention  to  request  a  hearing 
before  the  Committee  on  Rules  concur- 
rentlv  with  the  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs. 


PERMISSION  FXDR  COMMITTEE  ON 
THE  JUDICIARY  TO  SIT  TODAY 
DURING  5-MINUTE  RLTLE 

Mr.  MAZZOLI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary  be  permitted  to  sit  while 
the  House  is  reading  for  amendments  un- 
der the  5 -minute  rule  today,  May  12, 
1976, 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ken- 
tucky? 

There  was  no  objection. 


INDIAN  HEALTH  CARE  IMPROVE- 
MENT ACT 

I  Mr.  ROSTENKOWSKI  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
hi':  remarks.) 

Mr.  ROSTENKOWSKI.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  have  asked  for  this  time  to  make  an 
announcement  on  behalf  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Oregon,  Chairman  Ullbj-^n, 
with  respect  to  the  rule  to  be  requested 
for  consideration  of  the  amendment  of 
the  Corrunittee  on  Ways  and  Means  to 
H.R.  2525,  the  Indian  Health  Care  Im- 
provement Act. 

Mr.  Speaker,  on  May  4,  1976.  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means  ordered 
favorably  reported,  with  an  amendment 
relating  to  matters  within  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means,  the  bill.  H.R.  2525.  tiie  Indian 
Health  Care  Improvement  Act.  This  bill 
had  been  initially  reported  by  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs 
and  was  sequentially  referred  to  both 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  and 
the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce 

I  take  this  occasion  to  advise  my 
Democratic  colleagues  in  the  House  as 


PERMISSION  FOR  COMMITTEE  ON 
RLTLES  TO  FILE  CERTAIN  PRIV- 
ILEGED REPORTS 

Mr.  BOLLING.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Committee 
on  Rules  may  have  until  midnight  to- 
night to  file  certain  privileged  reports 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Mi.ssouri  ? 

There  was  no  objection. 


AMENDING  THE  SOCLAL  SECLTRITY 
ACT 

Mr.  ROGERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  for  the  immediate 
consideration  of  the  bill  (H.R.  12961)  to 
amend  the  Social  Security  Act  to  r^ieal 
the  requirement  that  a  State's  plan  for 
medical  assistance  under  title  XEX  of 
such  act  Include  a  provision  giving  con- 
sent of  the  State  to  certain  suits  brought 
with  respect  to  pa3mient  for  inpatient 
hospital  services,  and  ask  that  the  bill 
be  considered  In  the  House. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Florida? 

Mr.  BALTfclAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserv- 
ing the  right  to  object  I  wonder  if  the 
gentleman  from  Florida  could  explain 
the  import  of  this  legislation,  and  its 
necessity. 

Mr.  ROGERS  Certainly.  Will  the 
gentleman  yield  ? 

Mr  BALTvL^N.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Florida. 

Mr.  ROGERS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  shall  be 
delighted  to  explain  to  the  gentleman 
and  to  the  House. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  bill  is  a  needed  emer- 
gency measure  which  the  Committee  on 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce  re- 
ported unanimously  on  Wednesday. 
May  5.  

This  bill  repeals  a  title  XIX— medic- 
aid— provision  which  requires  States  to 
amend  their  State  medicaid  plans  to  con- 
sent to  suit  in  the  Federal  courts  in  ac- 
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UotLs  brought  against  the  State  by  pro- 
viders on  questions  relating  to  the  pay- 
ment of  reasonable  cost  for  inpatient 
hospital  services.  The  committee  was 
urged  to  consider  action  on  such  legis- 
lation by  officials  of  the  Medical  Services 
Administration  In  HEW,  which  ad- 
minstei-s  medicaid;  by  the  National  Con- 
ference of  Governors,  and  by  the  Na- 
tional Association  of  Attorneys-General. 
Each  of  them  viewed  the  existing  situ- 
ation as  an  emergency  in  nature. 

The  original  provision  requiring  State 
consent  to  suit  was  designed  to  address 
action  by  several  States,  most  notably 
Illinois,  to  freeze  payment  levels  to  has- 
pitals  without  receiving  HEW  approval 
for  this  variation  from  the  medicare 
method  of  paying  hospitals.  HEW  was 
.slow  to  disapprove  Illinois'  action;  when 
they  did  respond,  the  State  continued 
their  reimbursement  system  despite 
HEW  disapproval. 

The  mechanism  available  to  HEW  to 
discipline  a  State  in  this  situation — that 
is.  to  find  the  State  out-of-compliance 
with  the  law  and  to  hold  a  conformity 
hearing  to  cut  off  Federal  funds — is  un- 
wleldly  and  time-consuming.  Although 
the  provider  can  sue  the  State  to  enjoin 
action,  they  cannot  sue  to  recover  "lost 
funds"  becaase  of  the  immimity  to  suit 
afforded  States  by  the  Uth  amendment. 

The  provision  requiring  States  to  con- 
sent to  suit  in  Federal  courts  represented 
a  solution  to  this  problem.  It  has  become 
the  cause  of  other  more  severe  difficulties 
however.  First,  in  an  effort  to  respond  to 
a  specific  problem  limited  to  one  or  two 
State  administrations,  the  law  now  re- 
quires all  States  to  waive  their  immunity 
to  suit  on  all  questions  relating  to  rea- 
sonable costs.  The  Governors  of  the 
States  are  unanimous  in  fearing  this  will 
.subject  the  States  to  an  unreasonable 
burden  of  suits,  and  make  efficient  pro- 
gram administration  virtually  impossi- 
ble. Second,  the  bill  provides  that  any 
State  which  fails  to  change  its  State 
medical  assistance  plan  to  consent  to 
.such  suits  is  subject  to  a  penalty  of  a 
reduction  of  10  percent  in  the  amount 
of  the  Federal  share  of  their  medicaid 
funds.  This  sizable  penalty  was  to  go 
into  effect  almost  immediately  upon  en- 
actment of  the  legislation. 

The  bill  became  law  on  December  31. 
1975;  States  had  to  change  their  plan 
before  March  31,  1976.  This  rapid  change 
in  plan  has  been  impossible  for  many 
States  to  affect;  some  even  require  a 
meeting  of  the  State  legislature  to 
change  the  State  plan.  As  a  result,  many 
States  are  thus  now  subject  to  the  pen- 
alty, in  amounts  which  could  total  over 
$40  million  in  the  first  quarter.  Farther, 
this  substantial  penalty  bears  little  re- 
lation to  any  substantive  question  rela- 
tion to  these  States'  administration  of 
the  medicaid  program. 

Third,  questions  have  been  raised  con- 
cerning the  constitutionality  of  the  pro- 
vision. At  least  12  States  have  Instituted 
suits  challenging  it. 

The  pressing  problems  resulting  from 
the  requirement  that  States  consent  to 
suit  make  H  R.  12961  necessary,  and  the 
potential  imposition  of  the  penalty  pro- 
vision Involving  millions  of  dollars  made 
timely  action  Imperative.  The  committee 


has  requested  HEW  to  examine  the  prob- 
lem which  gave  rise  to  the  origmal  con- 
sent-to-suit provision  and  recommend  to 
the  committee  alternative  legislation  to 
protect  providers  and  recipients  against 
arbitrary  State  action.  We  welcome  sug- 
gestions from  other  sources  as  well. 

I  will  be  glad  to  respond  to  any  of  the 
Member's  questions  concerning  HJl. 
12961. 

Mr.  BAUMAN.  Am  I  correct  in  my 
understanding  that  this  legislation  Is 
necessitated  by  the  action  taken  by  this 
House  last  December  prior  to  Christmas, 
when  a  bill  that  migiit  be  charitably  de- 
scribed as  a  Christmas  tree  went  through 
the  House  all  but  sight  unseen,  with  very 
little  explanation? 

Mr.  ROGERS.  This  is  when  It  hap- 
pened. The  gentleman  is  correct. 

Mr.  BAUMAN.  There  was  a  provision 
in  that  bill  which  opened  the  States  to 
suit  where  previously  they  had  not 
been? 

Mr.  ROGERS.  The  gentleman  is  cor- 
rect. 

Mr.  BAUMAN.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  his  explanation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  withdraw  my  reserva- 
tion of  objection. 

Mr.  CARTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserving 
the  right  to  object.  I  support  H.R.  12961. 
the  bill  we  are  considering  today  which 
will  repeal  the  requirement  that  a  State's 
plan  for  medical  assistance  under  medic- 
aid Include  a  provision  giving  consent  to 
suit  In  Federal  courts,  with  respect  to 
payment  for  inpatient  services. 

I  favor  this  bill,  Mr.  Chairman,  but  I 
regret  that  it  is  even  necessary. 

The  purpose  of  this  legislation  is  to  cor- 
rect the  mistake  which  was  made  on  the 
last  day  of  the  session — December  19 — 
when  this  whole  problem  was  created. 

At  that  time,  a  bill  was  rushed  to  the 
floor,  and  this  consent  provision  was 
added  with  neither  House  nor  Senate 
committee  consideration.  Had  the  re- 
sponsible committees  been  given  the  op- 
portunity to  examine  this  legislation  and 
liold  hearings,  it  would  have  become  ap- 
parent that  prompt  compliance  was  im- 
possible for  a  number  of  States. 

In  some  cases.  State  constitutioris  had 
to  be  amended  to  comply  with  the  new 
law  and  the  legislatures  were  net  in  ses- 
sion. 

In  other  States  there  was  not  suffi- 
cient time  to  consider  and  pass  the  nec- 
essar>-  legislation. 

Still  other  States  refused  to  comply 
and  have  raised  questions  as  to  the  con- 
stitutionality of  this  new  provision. 

Already  five  States  have  filed  lawsuits 
against  HEW  to  enjoin  them  from  en- 
forcing this  law. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  reserved  the  right  to 
object  when  that  legislation  was  under 
consideration  last  December. 

I  stated  then — and  I  wlU  restate  now — 
that  was  not  a  good  way  to  legislate. 

It  is  neitlier  responsible  nor  proper  to 
wait  until  the  end  of  the  session — and 
then  to  consider  legislation  with  such 
haste. 

We  have  now  learned  that  this  problem 
was  the  result  of  this  "Christmas  tree" 
legislation — to  which  I  objected  tempo- 
rarily on  the  floor. 
Henceforth.  I  shall  always  object  to 


such  a  move,  unless  the  entire  bill  is 
made  available  in  advance  with  sufficient 
time  for  the  Memt>ers  to  examine  it. 

We  are  now  faced  with  a  situation 
which  deserves  immediate  attention. 
Many  States  may  t>e  penalized  10  per- 
cent of  their  Federal  medicaid  funds  as 
a  result  of  this  ill-considered  provision. 

It  has  been  estimated  that  the  States 
which  are  not  in  compliance  with  the 
December  legislation  may  lose  a  total  of 
SI 60  million  for  fiscal  year  1976. 

My  State  of  Kentucky'  stands  to  lose 
almost  $12  million  in  Federal  money  for 
tlie  medicaid  program  as  a  result  of  this 
penalty. 

I  have  received  a  letter  from  the  Gov- 
ernor of  Kentucky  urging  repeal  of  this 
problematic  provision  as  soon  as  possible. 
I  know  that  other  Members,  too,  have 
received  similar  requests. 

Mr.  Speaker — the  administration  sup- 
l-orts  this  bill— H.R  12961— and  so  do 
the  hospital  representatives  with  whom 
I  have  spoken. 

Therefore,  I  urge  that  we  remedy  this 
problem  by  giving  favorable  considera- 
tion to  H.R.  12961. 

Thank  you — Mr.  Speaker. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  withdraw  my  reserva- 
tion of  objection 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Flor- 
ida for  the  Immediate  consideration  of 
the  bill? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

H.R.  12961 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  exih- 
section  (g)  of  section  1902  of  the  Social 
Security  Act  and  subsection  (1)  of  section 
1903  of  such  Act  are  repealed. 

Sec.  2  The  amendments  made  by  the  first 
section  shall  take  effect  as  of  January  1, 
1976. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  re- 
consider was  laid  on  the  table. 
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SCHEDULE  FOR  CONSIDERATION  OF 
APPROPRIATION  BILLS 

'Mr.  M.A.HON  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  Hoase  for  1  min- 
ute and  to  revise  and  extend  liis  remarks 
and  include  extraneoas  matter.* 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  an 
important  announcement  to  make  to  the 
House. 

As  Members  know,  the  Congressional 
Budget  Act  provides  that  the  Appropria- 
tions Committee  shall  complete  subcom- 
mittee and  full  committee  action  on  ap- 
propriation bills  before  the  first  bUl  is 
reported.  The  committee  plans  to  con- 
clude consideration  of  the  fiscal  year  1977 
appropriation  bills  and  report  them  to 
the  House  on  Friday,  June  4. 

We  presently  contemplate  a  floor 
schedule  as  follows : 

.Monday,  June  14:  Treasury-Postal  Service, 

Tuesday,  June  15:  Public  Worlcs;  Agricul- 
ture. 

Wednesday.  June  16:  Transportation. 

TTiursday.  June  17:  Defense. 

Friday.  June  18:  State- Justice. 

Tuesday.  June  22  HOX>-Independent 
Agencies. 


Wednesday.  June  23  :  Labor-HEW 
Thursday,  June  24:  Military  construction; 
Foreign  assistance. 

Friday.  Jiuie  25:  Interior. 
Monday,  June  28:  Legislative. 

Obviously,  this  schedule  will  require 
long  sessions  of  the  House  during  thia 
period,  but  it  is  necessary  to  follow  the 
schedule  if  we  are  to  conlorm  to  the 
schedule  mandated  by  the  new  Budget 
Control  Act. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  say  tliat  the  Com- 
mittee on  AppropriatioiLs  h:us  done  ever>'- 
,, thing  in  its  power  to  bring  the  appropria- 
tion bills  to  the  House  in  a  timely  fashion 
and  in  the  manner  contemplated  by  Uie 
Congressional  Budget  Act.  I  am  hopeful 
that  the  House  can  complete  its  work  on 
the  appropriations  bills  according  to  the 
schedule  and  that  all  congressional 
action  on  the  1977  bills  can  be  concluded 
by  early  Septemk)er. 


SCHEDULE  FOR  CONSIDERATION  OF 
APPROPRIATION  BILLS 

(Mr.  O'NEILI.^  asked  and  wa.s  given 
permission  to  address  the  Hou.se  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks and  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  O'NEILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  after  con- 
sultation with  the  chairman  of  the  Ap- 
propriations Committee,  and  having 
talked  with  the  minority  leader,  I  an- 
noimce  the  schedule  beginning  Monday, 
June  14,  as  follows: 

On  Monday.  June  14,  we  will  have  the 
Treasury-Postal  Service  appropriation 
bill;  on  Tuesday.  June  15,  Public  Works 
appropriations  and  Agriculture  appro- 
priations: Wednesday.  June  16,  Tran.';- 
portation  appropriation.';:  Tliursday, 
June  17.  Defense  approprv^tions;  and 
Friday,  Jime  18,  State-Justice  Depart- 
ments appropriations. 

On  Tuesday,  June  22,  HUD-independ- 
ent  agencies  appropriations;  Wednes- 
day, June  23.  Labor-HEW  appropria- 
tions; Thursday,  June  24,  military  con- 
struction appropriations  and  foreign 
assistance  appropriations;  and  on  Fri- 
day. June  25.  Interior  Department  ap- 
propriations. On  Monday.  Jmie  28,  we 
will  have  legislative  appropriations. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  luiariimous  con.sent 
on  those  days  that  the  House  may  meet 
at  10  o'clock  a.m. 

Mr.  BAUMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  I  do  so  only  to  ask 
the  majority  leader  what  intention  there 
might  be  on  the  part  of  the  majority  to 
ask  for  permission  for  committees  to  sit 
on  their  days  mentioned.  It  has  become 
an  increasing  problem  for  a  great  many 
Members  both  to  pay  attention  to  what 
is  on  the  floor  of  the  House  and  also  to 
meet  their  obligations  to  two  or  more 
committees  on  which  they  serve. 

If  this  permission  to  meet  at  10  a.m.  is 
granted  for  this  many  days,  are  we  also 
going  to  have  committee  meetings  at  the 
same  time? 

Mr.  O'NEILL.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield,  the  individual  chairmen  would 
have  to  ask  that  they  be  permitted  to  sit 
during  the  5-minute  rule  on  tliose  par- 
ticular days. 

The  appropriations  bills  constitute  the 
budget.  I  think  all  the  members  on  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations,  and  par- 


ticularly the  chairman,  should  be  con- 
gratulated for  doing  the  tremendous 
job.  We  are  meeting  a  schedule  set  by 
the  Budget  Act  and  it  is  one  that  I  have 
not  seen  met  here  in  years.  I  think  the 
Hou.se  should  accommodate  the  com- 
mittee in  every  way  possible.  I  thinlc  we 
should  on  each  one  of  these  individual 
days,  be  able  to  approve  or  disapprove 
or  amend  the  bills  and  have  final  action 
on  the  bill  that  day. 

If  a  chairman  of  another  committee 
needs  to  meet  during  the  5-minute 
rule,  then  he  would  have  to  come  the  day 
before  and  ask  unanimous  consent. 

Mr.  BAUMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  further 
reserving  the  right  to  object,  some  time 
ago — I  think  2  weeks  ago — it  was  men- 
tioned by  the  gentleman  from  Ma.*;- 
sachusetts  that  he  intended  to  call  up  a 
resolution  granting  blanket  permLssion 
for  committees  to  sit  during  the  5-min- 
ute rule.  Tliat  was  never  brought  to  the 
floor. 

I  am  just  wondering.  Mr.  Speaker, 
whether  or  not  it  is  the  intention  now  to 
seek  such  blanket  permission. 

Mr.  O'NEILL.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield  further,  at  some  time  we  had  made 
mention  of  that  for  this  particular  week. 
It  had  been  the  interpretation  of  the 
leadership  on  both  sides  of  the  aisle  and 
I  believe  also  of  the  Committee  on  the 
Budget  that  all  bills  had  to  be  reported 
by  co.mmittee.  filed  and  acted  upon  on 
the  floor  by  May  15.  For  tliat  reason, 
we  were  ^-oing  to  make  the  motion  that 
the  gentleman  from  Maryland  has  men- 
tioned We  now  find  that  the  rules  .say 
that  as  long  as  the  bill  is  filed  by  mid- 
night. May  15.  it  does  not  have  to  be 
acted  upon  in  the  House  to  be  in  the 
budget. 

For  that  reason,  there  is  no  need  for 
the  motion  I  spoke  about  earlier. 

Mr.  BAUMAN.  Mr  Speaker,  so  the 
gentleman's  respon.se  is  that  there  will 
be  no  blanket  permission  sought  for 
committees  to  sit  during  that  period  of 
time? 

Mr  O'NEILL.  We  do  not  now  plan 
such  a  motion. 

Mr.  RHODES  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BAUMAN.  I  yield  to  the  distin- 
guished minority  leader,  the  gentleman 
from  Arizona  <Mr.  Rhodes' 

Mr.  RHODES.  Mr.  Speaker,  however, 
it  Ls  true  that  the  rules  of  the  Hot^se  do 
allow  committees  to  sit  during  debate  on 
any  bill.  So  business  can  be  conducted  by 
those  committees.  By  this,  we  do  not  pre- 
clude the  committees  from  meeting, 

Mr.  O'NTIILL.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield  further,  the  gentleman  is  correct. 

Mr.  BALTMAN.  Further  reserving  the 
right  to  object,  Mr.  Speaker,  do  we  also 
contemplate  night  sessions  so  each  one 
of  the.se  bills  can  be  finished  on  the  same 
day? 

Mr.  O'NEILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  hope  to 
complete  the  bill  on  that  particular  day, 
and  if  it  requires  a  night  session,  yes,  we 
would  probably  have  a  night  session 

Mr,  BALTVIAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  with- 
draw my  reservation  of  objection. 

Mr.  CHARLES  H  WILSON  of  Califor- 
nia. Mr.  Speaker,  further  reserving  the 
right  to  object,  I  would  like  to  ask  the 
majority  leader  what  the  schedule  is  on 


Jime  8.  The  leadership  has  been  quite 
generous  with  primaries  in  other  States. 
On  June  8  we  have  primaries  in  New  Jer- 
sey, Ohio,  and  California. 

Does  the  leadership  have  any  business 
scheduled  on  that  date? 

Mr.  O'NEILL.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield,  on  that  particular  day  we  are 
cognizant  of  the  fact  that  there  are  seven 
primaries  throughout  the  country.  We 
uill  tr>'  to  arrange  a  light  scliedule. 

Mr.  CHARLES  H.  WILSON  of  Califor- 
nia. Farther  reserving  the  right  to  object, 
on  Monday  and  Wednesday,  so  we  can 
go  there  and  get  back  ^ 

Mr.  0'N"EILL.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield  further,  my  answer  to  that  is  that 
we  have  not  done  that  for  anybody  else, 
but  we  will  take  into  consideration  the 
number  of  primaries  on  that  date, 

Mr.  CHARLES  H.  -V^TLSON  of  Califor- 
nia, Mr.  Speaker.  I  withdraw  my  reserva- 
tion of  objection. 

The  SPEAKER  L;  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Mas- 
sachusetts? 

There  was  no  objection 


COMPREHENSR'E  REPORT  CON- 
CERNING TRANSFERRING  ERDA'S 
DEFENSE-RELATED  PROGRAMS 
TO  DEPARTMENT  OF  DEFENSE  OR 
OTHER  FEDERAL  AGENCIES- 
MESSAGE  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT 
OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

The  SPEAKER  laid  before  the  House 
the  follow  ing  message  from  the  President 
of  the  United  States:  wii;ch  was  read 
and.  together  with  the  accompanying 
papers,  referred  to  the  Joint  Committee 
on  Atomic  Energy  and  ordered  to  be 
printed : 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

In  response  to  the  requirements  of 
Section  307<b*  of  the  Energy  Reorga- 
nization Act  of  1974.  I  am  pleased  to 
transmit  a  comprehensive  report  con- 
cerning the  desirabibty  and  feasibility  of 
transferring  ERD.'^'s  defense-related 
programs  to  the  Department  of  Defense 
or  other  federal  agencies.  The  recom- 
mendations of  the  Secretary  of  Defense 
and  the  Administrator  of  the  EJnerg^-  Re- 
search and  I>evelopment  Administration 
are  also  included  with  the  report. 

I  agree  with  the  judgments  cf  the  Ad- 
ministrator and  the  Secretary  and  sup- 
port their  recomm.endaiions  that  ERD.^ 
retain  its  current  responsibilities  for 
funding  and  management  of  the  defen.se- 
related  programs.  I  have  noted  the  rec- 
ommendations with  respect  to  the 
establishment  of  separate  budget  plan- 
ning ceilings  for  ERDA  energy  and  de- 
fense-related acti^nties  I  will  consider 
these  recommendations  in  developing  m^v 
future  budgets. 

I  agree  with  the  recommendations  of 
the  Administrator  and  the  Secretary 
that  the  Department  of  Defense  should 
revise  its  nuclear  weapons  budget  and 
cost  reporting  submi.ssions  to  Congress 
to  specify  separately  the  ERDA  costs 
associated  with  each  new  nuclear  weapon 
or  nuclear  weapons  system 

This  segregation  of  costs  will  make 
clear  to  the  Congress  and  to  the  public 
the  total  requirements  for  national  de- 
fe!ise  purposes.  I  also  agree  that  it  is 
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desirable  to  review  the  funding  and  man- 
agement arraagement.s  for  the  ERDA  de- 
fense-related program--^  after  two  or 
three  vears  of  expenenct-  to  see  whether 
additional  changes  should  be  considered 

Gerald  R.  Ford. 
The  White  HofSE.  May  12.  1976. 


CALL  OF  THE  HOUSE 

Mr.  ICHORD.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  make  the 
point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not 
present. 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quorum  is 
not  present 

Mr    ONEIUj.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  a 

call  of  the  House. 

A  call  of  the  House  was  ordered. 

The  call  was  taken  by  electronic  de- 
vice, and  the  following  Members  failed 

to  respond: 

[Roll  No.  2801 

Bell  Hubert  RUenhoover 

Boggfl  Heckler.  Mass  Ruppe 

Broomfleld  Henderson  Sarbanea 

Brown.  Mich  Hinshaw  Scheuer 

Buchanan  Hutchinson  Shuster 

CederberK  Jarman  Stanton 

Chlsholm  Karth  James  V. 

Conyers  IJoyd.  Calif  Stephens 

Diggs  McKlnney  Sullivan 

Dlngell  Macdonald  Symms 

EUberg  Madden  J***"* 

Esch  MUls  Udall 

Ford.  Mich.  Moore  Ullman 

Fraser  Rallsbaclc  VanderJagt 

Green  Randall  Vanlk 

Hansen  Ree«  WlgRlns 

Harsha  Rlegle 

The  SPEAKER  On  this  rollcall  383 
Members  have  recorded  their  presence  by 
electronic  device,  a  quorum. 

By  unanimous  consent,  further  pro- 
ceedings under  the  call  were  dispensed 
with. 

HIGHER  EDUCATION  AMENDMENTS 
OF  1976 

Mr  OHARA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
that  the  House  resolve  Itself  Into  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union  for  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  'H.R.  12851)  to  extend  and 
amend  the  Higher  Education  Act  of  196.S 
as  amended,  and  for  other  purposes. 

Tlie  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
motion  offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

IN    THE    COMMrTTEE    OF    THE    WHOLE 

Accordingly  the  House  resolved  itself 
into  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union  for  the  consid- 
eration of  the  bUl  H.R.  12851,  with  Mr. 
Wright  in  the  chair. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

By  unanimous  consent,  the  first  read- 
ing of  the  bill  was  dispensed  with. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  rule  the 
gentleman  from  Michigan  (Mr.  OUara) 
will  be  recognized  for  30  minutes,  and 
llie  gentleman  from  Minnesota  'Mr. 
QuiE)  will  be  recognized  for  30  minutes. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan  iMr.  O'Hara.i  . 

Mr.  O'HARA.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
myself  5  minutes. 

Mr  Chairman,  despite  its  scope  and 
importance.  H.R.  12851  is  a  relatively 
simple  bill,  and  it  comes  to  the  House 
with  the  unanimous  support  of  the  mem- 


bers of  the  Education  and  Labor  Com- 
mittee on  both  sides  of  the  aisle 

Essentially  H  R  12851  Ls  a  1-year  ex- 
t.-n.-^ion  of  the  expiring  provisions  of  the 
Higher  Kducalion  Act  and  title  VI  of  the 
National  Defense  Education  Act — with 
some  amendments  The  changes  are  in  a 
sense,  both  modest  and  significant,  both 
Incremental  and  fundamental,  but  clear- 
ly evolutionary  rather  than  revolution- 
ary H.R.  12851  makes  some  adjustments 
to  our  postsecondary  education  poUcy 
without  radically  altering  the  direction 
of  that  policy  The  adjustments  are  more 
than  purely  technical  ones,  however,  and 
they  are  aimed  at  substantive  changes  in 
the  context  in  which  the  present  law  took 
its  shape. 

Basically.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  present 
law  was  written  for  a  postsecondary  ed- 
ucational growth  along  traditional  lines 
The  enactment  of  1965.  and  the  subse- 
quent amendments  in  1966,  1967.  1968. 
and  1972  were  Intended  to  help  students, 
visualized  in  the  traditional  mold — young 
people,  just  out  of  high  school,  between 
the  ages  of  18  to  21.  find  their  way  past 
economic  barriers  to  the  doorway  of  the 
college  and  university,  where.  It  was  ex- 
pected, those  students  would  spend  the 
next  4  to  6  years  in  the  full-time  pursuit 
of  an  academic  credential  and  a  set  of 
professional  skills. 

The  1976  amendments  refines  that  law, 
seeks  to  improve  the  availability  of  that 
kind  of  help  for  that  kind  of  student,  but 
also  recognizes  that  the  "typical  student" 
of  the  generation  just  ahead  may  be  an 
entirely  different  sort  of  person.  H.R. 
12851  is  an  effort  to  meet  the  problems 
of  today,  and  to  anticipate  some  of  the 
problems  of  tomorrow — a  tomorrow 
which  is  just  about  upon  us  in  the  field 
of  postsecondary  education. 

To  put  it  another  way,  Mr.  Chairman, 
H.R.  12851,  without  departing  In  any 
way  from  the  efforts  made  by  existing 
programs  to  aid  the  kind  of  students  I 
have  described  above,  also  contains  pro- 
gram changes  which  are  Intended  to  meet 
the  needs  of  part-time  students,  students 
outside  the  "traditional"  college-going 
age  groups,  students  who  come  to  the 
campus  In  mid-career,  seeking  highly  se- 
lective bits  and  pieces  from  tlie  mtelk'c- 
tual  treasures  of  which  tlie  colleges  and 
universities  are  the  custodians. 

Title  I  of  the  bill  deals  with  amend- 
ments to  the  Higher  Education  Act  Itself, 
and  part  A  of  that  title  concentrates 
where  the  action  is — on  the  student  fi- 
nancial assistance  provisions  of  the  act. 
The  primary  place  taken  by  student  fi- 
nancial aid  reflects  Its  preeminence  in 
present  policy,  which  looks  upon  tlie  stu- 
dent as  clearly  the  object  of  our  Federal 
investment.  By  far  tlie  greatest  portion  of 
the  Federal  higher  education  dollar  goes, 
under  present  law.  and  will  continue  to 
go.  under  H.R.  12851,  into  programs  of 
financial  assistance  to  students.  So  let 
us  begin  our  examination  of  the  bill  by 
seeing  what  we  do  to  those  programs. 

Section  101  of  the  bill  extend.s  for  1 
fiscal  year,  the  existing  authority  for  the 
basic  grant  program,  the  supplemental 
grant  program,  the  veterans  cost-of-ln- 
structlon  program,  and  the  national  di- 
rect student  loan  program. 


Section  102  makes  some  technical 
amendments  in  tlie  basic  grant  program, 
by  moving  forward  the  dates  for  annual 
review  of  the  family  contribution  ."sched- 
ule, adding  educational  expenses  of  other 
children  in  the  family  to  the  ILst  of  rrl- 
terlii  to  be  taken  mto  account  In  deter- 
mining a  family's  ability  to  contribute — 
as  Ls  now  done  in  Uie  supplemental  gnmt 
prognim — removing  an  ambiguity  in  the 
law  regarding  the  treatment  of  .social  se- 
curity and  VA  benefits,  and  providing 
permvinent  legal  authority  for  the  carry- 
over of  excess  BEOO  funds  from  one  fis- 
cal year  to  the  next. 

In  a  year  when  we  have  .iust  had  to 
grant  a  substantial  supplemental  appro- 
priation in  order  to  meet  the  costs  of  thLs 
year's  program,  and  maintain  next  year's 
at   present   levels,   it   may   well    not   be 
clear   why   we   need   to   cope   with   the 
question  of  excessive  BEOG  funds    But 
the  history  of   the   program   shows  the 
great   difficulty   of    properly   estimating 
exactly  how  much  money  this  program 
will   need   in   a   given   year.   The   first 
2  years,  although  the  Congress  did  not 
appropriate   all    that   was    asked,    what 
v.-as   appropriated   was   substantially   in 
excess   of    what    was    needed,    and    au- 
thority had  to  be  sought  each  year  to 
carry  over  unspent  funds.  In  the  third 
year.   In  spite   of   the   existence   of   the 
carryover  authority,  and  a  ver>-  generous 
appropriation   by   the   Congress,   it   was 
discovered  that  the  program  was  under- 
funded— that   it    had    finally    begun   to 
catch  on.  and  that  the  demand  exceeded 
the  availability  of  funds.  The  provLsiun 
of     carryover     authority     In     thLs     bill 
assumes  that  there  may  arise  a  situation 
In  which  the  estimate,  even  refined  its 
we  expect  it  to  be  after  these  three  ex- 
periences,  will  not  be   precisely  on   the 
dollar,  and  we  are  excusing  the  Commis- 
sioner, under  tho.se  circumstances  from 
going      through      the      time-consuining 
process  of  dividing  up  a  small  surplus 
among  a  large  number  of  students   But 
the  committee  hopes  that  ilie  CommLs- 
sioner  and  his  successor  will  fully  under- 
stand that  this  is  not  an  invitation  to 
create     a     large     permanent     "moving 
bubble"   of   BEOG   appropriations   from 
which    the    program    can    be    operat«l 
without  having  it  show  on  the  budget. 
If.   Mr.   Chairman,   there   are   repeti- 
tions in  future  years  of  the  major  over 
or   imder   estimate   of   the   annual   cost 
of  the  BEOG  program.  I  would  predict 
that    the    committee    will    want   to    re- 
examine the  entire  basis  of  tlie  program 
and  give  serious  thought  to  restructuring 
at  least  its  administration 

Section  102  makes  one  further  amend- 
ment to  the  BEOG  program  by  providing 
for  an  experiment  in  allowing  State 
student  aid  agencies  to  process  applica- 
tions for  basic  grants  Several  of  the 
States  have  very  sophisticat-ed  and 
broad-scale  student  aid  programs,  and 
the  committee  agreed  that  it  would  be 
useful  to  experiment  with  the  use  of 
tlie.se  agencies  as  processors  of  applica- 
tions. 

To  test  the  utility  of  such  arranpe- 
ments.  the  Commissioner  is  authorized 
to  enter  into  arrangements  with  two  to 
five  State   agencies  to  carry   out   such 
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processing.  The  contracts  may  be  for 
periods  of  3  ,^ears,  though  obviously,  the 
actual  length  of  the  contract  will  have 
to  be  contingent  on  the  continuation  of 
the  basic  grant  program  after  the  period 
for  which  this  bill  carries  it. 

At  the  end  of  the  first  year  of  the  ex- 
periment, the  CommLssioner  ls  to  report 
to  the  Congress  as  to  the  experience 
with  such  multiple  proce.s.>mg  and  make 
whatever  recommendations  he  shall  see 
fit  as  to  the  desirability  of  extending  this 
kind  of  contracting  to  other  States. 

The  States  are  prohibited  from 
charging  any  fee  or  other  charge  upon 
students  for  pro.-'e.ssing  their  applica- 
tions under  this  part,  and  in  order  to  be 
among  the  contracting  States,  a  State 
must  also  provide  that  any  of  its  own 
State  grant  programs  which  are  sub- 
sidized in  part  by  Federal  funds  must 
be  available  for  State  residents  to  use 
at  the  majority  of  educational  institu- 
tions outside  the  State 

This    provision,    as    approved    by    the 
committee,  really  provides  for  two  ex- 
periments at  the  same  time.  We  will  be 
experimenting  with  State  processing  of 
the   BEOG   applications,    and   with   the 
concept  of  portability  of  the  SSIG  pro- 
gram. It  is  the  view  of  the  committee 
that  mandating  either  iirogram  would  be 
a  mb-take  at   this   time,   but  that  both 
can  letritimately  be  made  the  subject  of 
an  experiment  of  the  sort  embodied  In 
H.R    11:851    It  is  perhap.^  equally  impor- 
tent  Ui  point  out  what  the  bill  df)es  not  do 
to   the   basic    grant   program.    The   bill 
malces  no  changes  in  the  overall  limita- 
tions which  present  law  places  on  the 
basic  grant  program  The  celling  remains 
at  $1,400.    and    the    half-cost   provLsion 
which  limits  what  a  student  may  receive 
to  half  of  his  cost  of  instruction  Is  aL'^o 
retained.  I  will  not  a.s.sert  that  the  mem- 
bers of  the  committee  are  of  one  mind 
on  these  i.ssues,  but  I  v,lll  say  that  the 
very  marked  upsunre  in  BEOG  program 
costs  whifh  took  place  this  year  with- 
out any  change  In   the  program  at  all 
gave  us  all  pause  In  our  promotion  of 
various  changes  in  this  program.  Some 
members,  and  some  scli(V)ls  wv>uld  have 
preferred  to  see  the  ceiling  Increased. 
Other    members,     other    schools,     and 
many   students,    \vov;ld    hive    preferred 
to    see    the    half-cost    limit    removed. 
Either  of  the.se  changes,  whatever  their 
justification    might     have    been    would 
have  added  significantly  to  the  cost  of 
the  BEOG  program  at  a  time  when  we 
are  hard  pres.sed  to  f.nd  enough  money 
to  fund   it   as  Is.  The  silence  of   H.R. 
128,51  on  these  two  kev  questions  Ls  not 
a   ringing   endorsement   of    the   status 
quo.  But  it  does  express  a  recognition 
that  the  statTis  quo  may  be  all  we  can 
afford  to  maintain. 

The  hearing  record  of  the  past  3  years 
is  filled  with  dLscasslons  of  the  "half- 
cost  '  issue,  and  the  other  proposals  for 
changing  the  shape  of  the  grant  pro- 
grams. I  am  confident  that,  as  the  sup- 
plemental views  contained  in  the  com- 
mittee report  suggest,  the  95th  Congress 
can  take  up  this  matter  where  this  Con- 
gress has  left  it,  and  choose  from  among 
various  alternatives  designed  to  serve 
varying  objectives   through  the  use  of 


different  student  aid  formulations.  H.R. 
12851  makes  no  effort  to  foreclose  any 
of  those  alternatives. 

Section  103  extends  the  State  student 
incentive  grant  program  for  1  year 
without  significant  change. 

Section  104  extends  for  1  year  the  life 
of  the  program  of  grante  for  special 
services  for  disadvantaged  students — 
the  so-called  TRIO  programs.  Presently 
authorized  at  a  level  of  $100  million  the 
bill  increases  that  authorization  to  $250 
million— certainly  the  largest  propor- 
tionate increase  for  any  program  in  the 
act.  Part  of  this  increase  is  to  provide 
for  an  expansion  to  a  wider  clientele 
of  these  important  compensatory  edu- 
cation programs.  Part,  quite  frarikly,  is 
to  allow  room  for  new  legislation  which 
may  seek  to  reshape  the  programs,  mak- 
ing them  more  flexible  and  more  effec- 
tive. The  committee  has  not  made  any 
such  changes,  but  we  do  seek  to  change 
the  authorization  levels  in  a  timely  man- 
ner so  as  to  avoid  conflict  with  the 
Budget  Act  deadlines  if,  later  In  this 
session,  we  do  offer  changes  in  the 
program  Itself. 

Section  105  amends  tlie  veterans'  cost- 
of-instruction   program.    This   program, 
which  should  not  be  mistaken  with  the 
GI  bill  of  rights,  is  a  program  of  Institu- 
iional   grants  based  on  the  number  of 
veterans  a  school  has  enrolled,  and  in- 
tended to  provide  that  school  with  funds 
to   operate   a   full-time  veterans   affairs 
office,  and  to  provide  other  services  to 
Its  students  who  are  veterans.  Because 
of  the  operation  of  the  deUmiting  period 
in  the  GI  blU,  many  schools  will  begin 
to  suffer  decline  In  the  number  of  veter- 
ans the  school  will  appear  to  have  on  its 
rolls,  even  though  those  actual  veterans 
may  remain  on  the  campus.  This  amend- 
ment will  hold  schools  harmless  from 
those  effects  of  the  operation  of  the  de- 
limiting period,  by  allowing,  in  effect,  a 
school  to  continue  to  count  veterans  on 
whom  the  delimiting  period  ha<:  oper- 
ate!, as  veterans  for  the  purposes  of  the 
school's  qualifying  for  VCOI  money.  Sec- 
tion 105  also  calls  upon  institutions  to 
report  to  the  Commissioner  and  on  the 
Commissioner  to  report  to  the  Congress 
annually  with  respect  to  the  adequacy 
of     institutional      undertakings     under 
VCOI.  Finally,   the  section   directs   the 
Commissioner  to  work  with  the  VA  to 
assure  the  coordination  of  the  efforts  of 
both  agencies  on  behalf  of  veterans  in 
school,  and  calls  for  the  establishment 
within  OE  of  an  identifiable  adminis- 
tive  unit  to  operate  the  VCOI  program. 
In  section  106.  we  come  to  one  of  the 
most  popular  student  financial  aid  pro- 
grams. The  college  work-study  program, 
which  provides  subsidies  to  pubhc  and 
private    nonprofit    employers    who    put 
student's    U)    work    earning    their    way 
through  college  Ls  not  only  popular  with 
those  employers — many  of  whom  are  col- 
leger, but  is  also  popular  with  mem.bers 
of  'iie  committee,  and  I  am  pleased  to 
rep)rt.  with  the  students.  The  spokes- 
men for  the  National  Student  Lobby  and 
National  Student  Association  have  ap- 
peared before  my  subcommittee  and  have 
urged  that  work  be  given  the  first  prior- 


ity in  student  assistance — before  either 
grants  or  loans. 

The  committee  has  done  exactly  th.&i, 
Mr.  Chairman.  The  coUege  work-study 
program  is  the  one  student  financial  as- 
sistance program  that  H  Jl.  12851  extends 
beyond  the  1  year  we  provide  for  the 
other  programs.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  we 
increase  the  authorization  for  work- 
study  from  its  current  level  of  $420  mil- 
lion to  $540  million  in  fiscal  year  1977. 
and  in  $30  million  increments  to  $630 
million  in  1980.  and  for  such  sums  as  the 
Congress  may  find  necessary  for  subse- 
quent years.  In  effect.  Mr  Chairman,  we 
have  made  college  work-study  a  perma- 
nent program. 

In  addition  to  some  technical  amend- 
ments to  ease  the  admirustration  of  this 
program,  the  cmomittee  h&s  also  pro- 
vided for  the  creation  of  a  new  job  loca- 
tion and  development  program,  allowmg 
each  institution  to  reserve  10  percent  of 
its  work-study  allowance,  or  $15,000— 
whichever  is  less — to  help  locate  off- 
campus  jobs  for  students. 

The  amendments  made  by  this  bill  to 
the  work-study  program  also  solves  one 
of    the    most    frustrating    bureaucratic 
problems  involved  in  this  program.  Under 
present  regidations.  an  institution  mav 
not  only  not  employ  a  student  at  a  work- 
studv  job  after  he  has  met  his  computed 
need,  but  they  are  also  forbidden  to  em- 
ploy that  same  student  at  that  job  even 
out  of  their  own  money  once  he  has  met 
that  need.  The  result  has  been  the  ludi- 
crous spectacle  of  students  being  shoved 
out  of  jobs  in  the  middle  of  a  week  be- 
cause of  an   arbitrary  assessment   of   a 
student's  need,  and  the  equally  absurd 
spectacle   of   institutions   being   able   to 
offer  jobs  freely  to  student:  who  could 
not  demonstrate  financial  need  at  all 
but  not  being  able  to  offer  those  same 
jobs  to  students  whose  need  was  in  fact 
greater,  but  whose  need  had  been  "met" 
according  to  the  arbitrary  judgments  of 
OE  bureaucrats,  or  student  aid  officers. 
Section  107  of  the  bill  amends  what 
.ias  been  part  D  of  title  R'— tlie  coopera- 
tive   education    program.    The    amend- 
ments are  intended  to  increase  the  flex- 
ibility and  eiTectivene.ss  of  wha:  is  cer- 
tainly one  of  the  m.ost  popular  programs 
in  the  entire  Higher  Education  Act.  and 
to  give  cooperative  education  increased 
visibility  by  making  it  into  a  title  all  of 
Its  own— title  VIII  of  the  amended  act. 
Co-op.   Mr    Ch?irman,    is   an   educa- 
tional device,  by  which  students  alter- 
nate periods  of  study  with   periods  of 
work  i;-i  the  same  field  as  the  study.  I 
reiterate  that  co-op  is  an  educational 
device — and    an    enormously    successful 
one.  but  it  is  not  a  student  financial  as- 
sLstmce  device,  and  should  not  be  mis- 
taken for  one.  Co-op  is  not  work -study. 
Tlie  latter  is  designed  to  put  money  into 
student     hands — and     everything     else 
about  it  IS  incidental.  Co-op  is  designed 
to   marry   the   world   oi   stud>'   and   the 
world    of    work,    by   giving   students    a 
chance  at  indepth.  on-the-job  training. 
and    while   students    who    are    co-oping 
usually   receive  the  standard   wage   for 
their  v.ork,  the  income  they  receive  is 
incidental  and  the  educational  experi- 
ence is  central. 
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Most  of  the  co-oplng  that  goes  on  In 
this  country's  postsecondary  educational 
institutions  goes  on  without  any  Fed- 
eral assistance.  This  experiment  has  been 
polng  on  for  m-my  years  before  the  Con- 
gress ever  thought  of  assisting  It,  and 
the  co-op  program  In  the  Pligher  Educa- 
tion Act  Ls  intended  solely  to  assist 
schools  which  are  willing  to  make  a 
major  commitment  of  their  own  time 
and  resources  to  the  co-op  idea,  to  get 
that  idea  off  the  ground. 

HR  12851  permit  schools  to  receive 
co-op  grants  for  a  longer  period  than 
tl^iey  now  can — 5  years  as  compared  to 
3 — but  mandates  a  strict  and  inescapable 
escalation  of  the  institution's  own  share 
of  the  costs  of  such  a  project.  Let  me 
reiterate  here  what  the  committee  re- 
port says: 

Co-op  education  Is  not  something  an  In- 
stUutlon  can  dabble  in.  It  Is  expensive.  It 
does  demand  a  substantial  commitment  by 
the  Institution  In  the  form  of  monetary  and 
staff  resources,  time  and  energy,  and  the 
amendments  seek  to  encourage  this. 

I  hope.  Mr.  Chairman,  that  the  Com- 
missioner of  Education  will  carefully 
note  these  comments.  There  are  few 
programs  on  which  members  of  this  sub- 
committee have  given  more  tender  lov- 
ing care  over  the  past  3  years  than  co-op, 
and  the  language  of  this  bill  and  of  the 
ci^nimittee  report  are  to  be  taken  very 
seriously  by  the  agency. 

The  new  title  VIII  also  permits  the 
Commissioner  to  assist  schools  who  wish 
to  develop  so-called  parallel  co-op  pro- 
grams as  well  as  those  which  are  con- 
tent to  work  with  the  more  traditional 
format  of  alternating  full-time  periods 
of  work  and  full-time  periods  of  study. 
But  once  again,  I  urge  the  Commissioner 
to  read  the  report  carefully,  and  not  to 
fall  into  the  trap  of  confusing  work- 
study  and  co-op  education.  Co-op  is  too 
valuable  and  useful  an  educational  de- 
vice to  be  weakened  by  losmg  its  essen- 
tial character. 

Section  108  of  H.R.  12851  continues, 
with  no  changes  of  major  substance,  the 
existing  national  direct  student  loan  pro- 
gram, originally  named,  and  often  stUl 
called  the  national  defense  student  loan 
program.  This  program.  Involving  the 
making  of  aiuiual  capital  contributions 
by  the  Government  to  schools,  and  the 
loan  of  that  money,  and  their  revenues 
from  earlier  loans,  to  needy  students  at 
a  3-percent  interest  rate,  should  not  be 
confused  with  the  much  larger  guaran- 
teed student  loan  program.  The  latter 
is  not  touched  by  this  bill,  though  we 
hope  to  have  a  bill  ready  in  the  very 
near  future,  and  to  be  able  to  go  to  con- 
ference with  the  Senate  on  an  omnibus 
bill  containing  such  amendments. 

Section  109  addresses  Itself  largely  to 
the  question  of  protecting  the  interests 
of  the  Government  and  of  the  consumer 
of  higher  education  services — the  stu- 
dent. 

Subsection  109(a)  Increases  the  per- 
centage of  its  allocation — and  the  dollar 
ceiling — for  the  campus-based  programs 
which  an  institution  may  withhold  for 
administrative  purposes,  but  clarifies  the 
law  by  strictly  limiting  the  use  of  those 
dollars  to  the  administration  of  student 
aid  and  the  provision  of  student  aid  in- 
formation to  students.  The  lack  of  in- 


formation on  what  is  available  is  one  of 
the  major  problems  that  confronts  stu- 
dents, and  has  been  one  area  In  which 
the  student  organizations  have  most 
urgently  requestz-d  the  direction  of  sorie 
Federal  funds. 

Subsection  (b^  takes  a  provision  from 
a  bUl  introduced  earlier  by  the  dL<^tln- 
frulshed  gentleman  from  Illinois  (Mr. 
Michel  I  and  provides  criminal  penal- 
ties for  the  criminal  mishandling  of  stu- 
dent aid  funds. 

The  committee  Ls  not  aware,  as  a  mat- 
ter of  fact,  of  widespread  criminal  abuse 
of  these  funds,  but  there  have  been  in- 
cidents, and  the  Justice  Department  has 
been  reluctant  to  prosecute  without  spe- 
cific legislalve  authority.  That  Depart- 
ment has  advised  the  committee  of  Its 
approval  of  this  provision  of  the  bill. 

Subsection  (b>  continues  by  requiring 
that  a  student  mast  be  making  satis- 
factory progress,  as  defined  by  the  in- 
stitution, that  he  mast  not  owe  any  re- 
fund from  any  grant  program,  or  be  In 
default  on  any  loan  program  under  this 
title  if  he  is  to  receive  any  further  as- 
sistance under  the  tltle. 

Subsectlon  (O  addresses  Itself  to  the 
question  of  Instlutional  abuse  of  the  aid 
programs.  The  subsection  allows  the 
Commissioner  to  provide,  by  regulation, 
for  fiscal  audits  of  p>artlclpatlng  institu- 
tions with  respect  to  any  funds  received 
under  this  title;  the  establishment  of 
reasonable  standards  of  financial  re- 
sponsibility and  administrative  capacity 
for  the  administration  of  such  programs, 
and  for  the  limitation,  suspension  or 
termination  of  any  institution  which  has 
been  found,  after  notice  and  opportunity 
for  hearing,  to  have  failed  to  carry  out 
any  provision  of  this  title  or  regulation 
prescribed  thereunder. 

This  subsection  continues  by  provid- 
ing for  suspension  or  termination  of  an 
institution  In  the  specific  case  of  false 
advertising  or  substantial  misrepresen- 
tation of  the  nature  of  its  program,  its 
charge,  or  the  employablhty  of  its  stu- 
dents. I  personally  consider  this  one  of 
the  key  provisions  of  this  statute,  Mr. 
Chairman.  One  of  the  Nation's  leading 
pharmaceutical  companies  advertises  its 
quality  with  the  slogan,  "We  make  drugs 
as  if  people's  lives  depend  on  them  " 
Schools,  too,  Mr.  Chairman,  must  be  per- 
suaded to  limit  their  claims  and  adver- 
tise their  intellectual  wares  as  though  a 
prospective  student's  adult  life  may  de- 
pend on  what  he  gets  from  that  school. 
A  student's  choice  of  an  educational  In- 
stitution is  too  Important  to  allow  any 
room  for  misrepresentation  of  that 
school's  program,  charges  or  the  employ - 
ability  It  confers  upon  a  student. 

The  limitation,  suspension,  and  terrnl- 
nation  language  of  this  bill  Ls  taken  from 
the  existing  language  of  section  438, 
which  applies  similar  authority  to  the 
guaranteed  loan  program,  but  makes  the 
authority  applicable  to  all  programs.  The 
bill  also  provides  for  the  continued  ef- 
fectiveness of  the  regulations  now  In  ef- 
fect under  section  438,  and  directs  the 
Commissioner,  within  90  days  of  the  ef- 
fective date  of  the  bill,  to  Issue  a  com- 
prehensive revision  of  those  regulations 
to  make  them  applicable  to  all  pro- 
grams. 
Mr.     Chairman,     the     administration 


sought  in  its  bill,  a  comprehensive  com- 
bination of  new  autliority  to  regulate 
eligibility  and  to  regulate  the  accredita- 
tion process,  as  a  means  of  controlling 
eligibility  for  these  programs.  The  com- 
mittee felt  that  this  proposal,  which  was 
only  unveil.xl  to  the  Congress  on  Feb- 
ruary 24,  deserved  furtlier  hearings  be- 
fore being  enacted  But  Uicro  was  on  the 
statute  books,  section  438.  and  on  the 
pages  of  the  Code  of  Federal  Regula- 
tions, the  regulations  under  section  438. 
The  schools  have  been  living  v.ith  these 
regulations  for  a  year  or  more  now.  and, 
while  they  do  not  especially  like  them, 
they  have  been  able  to  coix'  with  them. 
There  L^  nothing  in  tills  bill  which  for- 
ever freezes  the  existing  438  regulations, 
but  the  committee  does  feel  that  they 
make  a  good  starting  place  lor  the  im- 
plementation of  tills  new  provision  of 
law.  Surely,  schools  which  have  violated 
provisions  of  this  title,  or  rcguhitior.s 
properly  promulgated  under  It,  should 
not  be  permitted  to  continue  to  partici- 
pate In  the  programs.  Even  if  a  student 
at  such  a  school  has  to  look  to  another 
institution  for  an  education,  it  is  hardly 
penalizing  a  student  to  steer  him  away 
from  a  school  which  Is  unable  to  live 
within  the  law. 

Subsection  <d>  provide.^  lurther  con- 
sumer protection  by  requiring  Institu- 
tions to  establish  a  fair  and  equitable 
refund  policy,  and  to  make  that  ix)licy 
and  Information  about  the  costs  of  at- 
tendance at  such  institutions  available 
to  all  current  and  prospective  students. 
The  final  requirement  of  this  title  Is 
that  each  institution  must  provide  the 
Commissioner  with  assurances  that  the 
availability  of  student  aid  at  that  insti- 
tution has  not  resulted  in  an  increase 
In  the  institution's  tuitions  or  other 
charges  to  students.  We  have  been  as- 
sured that  such  is  the  case,  tliat  .schools 
do  not  raise  their  tuition  in  order  to 
maximize  their  Federal  revenues,  and  I 
would  see  no  reason  why  Institutions 
should  not  be  wlllinp  to  so  as.-ure  the 
Commissioner. 

Subsection  109iei  offered  in  conunit- 
tee  by  the  distinguished  ranking  minor- 
ity member  of  the  committee  'Mr. 
EsHLEMAN) .  provides  for  the  establish- 
ment of  State  programs  of  training  for 
student  financial  aid   administrators. 

Finally,  subsection  109' f)  provides  for 
a  system  of  ratable  reductions  for  all 
programs  under  the  title,  except  for 
those  programs,  such  as  BEOG.  where 
another  reduction  scheme  Is  provided 
in  the  law  and  the  guaranteed  student 
loan  program  in  which  the  Federal  pay- 
ments are,  in  effect,  entitlements. 

Mr.  Ciuurnuui,  ixirt  A  of  title  I  i.s  silent 
on  the  subject  of  the  puuranteed  student 
loan  program.  Again.  I  a.s,sure  the  House 
that  it  Ls  our  intention  to  develop  .sepa- 
rate legislation  to  bring  to  the  floor  In 
the  very  near  future,  in  tlie  exix-cLation 
that  It  can  be  added  to  the  matters  un- 
der consideration  when  we  go  to  confer- 
ence on  HR.  12851 

Part  B  of  title  I  of  the  bill  relate  to 
the  disposition  of  the  rest  of  the  pro- 
grams authorized  by  the  act. 

As  with  most  of  title  TV  most  of  these 
other  titles  are  exten.ded  for  1  fiscal  year 
Title  II — library  servicer  is  extended 
wiUiout  change  except  for  the  rei>eal  of 
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authority  for  a  program  which  has  never 
been  funded  and  which  has  been  under- 
taken under  other  legislation. 

Title  III — developing  Institutions — L^ 
extended  for  1  year,  and  the  existing  1.4 
percent  limitation  on  funds  for  schools 
that  have  received  the  waiver  available 
to  schools  located  at  or  near  an  Indian 
reservation  or  serving  a  substantial  num- 
ber of  Indians  is  repealed. 

Title  V.  the  Education  Professions  De- 
velopment Act  is  extended  without 
change  for  1  year,  as  are  title  'VI,  pro- 
\1ding  funds  for  Instructional  equip- 
ment, and  title  LX.  providing  assistance 
for  graduate  students  and  graduate 
schools. 

Title  'Vrn  of  existing  law— networks 
for  knowledge  is  repealed  and  replaced 
by  the  new  cooi^erative  education,  title 

vrn. 

Title  XI.  law  school  clinical  experience 
program  is  also  repealed.  Both  of  these 
reijealed  titles  were  added  in  1968.  and 
neither  has  ever  been  funded. 

The  major  changes  in  part  B  appear 
In  titles  I,  vn  and  X.  Title  I  is  amended 
to  place  greater  emphasis  on  continu- 
ing education  and  the  sharing  of  re- 
."^oiirces  available  within  a  community. 

Title  "Vrr,  pro\iding  for  grants,  loans 
and  interest  subsidies  for  academic  fa- 
cilities Is  expanded  by  adding  the  words 
"renovation  and  modernization"  to  the 
word  "construction"  throughout,  and  by 
giving  first  priority  to  facilities  assist- 
ance which  will  enable  schools  to  econo- 
mize on  their  ase  of  energy  resources  and 
to  cope  with  socially  mandated  costs  re- 
lating to  the  protection  of  employees 
and  the  environment. 

Title  X,  the  hitherto  unfunded  title 
relating  to  community  colleges  and  oc- 
cupational education  is  extended  for  1 
year  with  changes  primarily  aimed  at 
assisting  these  schools  to  make  services 
available  to  the  community  and  to 
groups  within  the  community  whose  ed- 
ucational needs  are  not  adequately' 
served  at  present.  Among  these  groups 
are  the  part-time  student,  the  older  stu- 
dent, handicapped  students  and  others 
among  the  "non  traditional  student" 
group  I  discussed  at  the  beginning  of 
this  speech. 

It  is  in  titles  I.  "VU  and  X.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, that  this  bill  tries  to  provide  a 
strengthened  institutional  base  from 
which  the  immet  needs  of  tlie  new  ma- 
jority of  postsiecondary  students  can  best 
be  met. 

Section  131  of  the  bill.  Mr  Chairman, 
amends  the  definition  of  an  institution 
of  higher  education  as  found  in  title 
Xn  of  the  act.  The  present  definition 
limits  the  term  to  schools  wiiich  admit 
only  students  who  have  completed  sec- 
ondary school.  Tlie  araendnient  would 
extend  the  definirion  to  schooL^  that  ad- 
mit as  regular  students  persons  who  are 
beyond  the  age  of  compulsory  school  at- 
tendance and  who  have  the  ability  to 
benefit  from  the  training  offered  by  the 
school. 

Section  132  adds  a  "trigger"  device  to 
the  act  which  provides  that  when  the 
level  of  funding  for  parts  A.  C,  and  E  of 
title  IV  exceed  S2.5  billion,  the  excess 
over  that  figure  must  be  matched,  doUar- 
for-dollar  by  funds  for  title  I — continu- 


ing education,  "VII-C — faculties  loans; 
and  X-A — community  colleges.  The 
amendment  does  not  specify  in  what  mix 
the  funds  for  these  other  titles  must  be 
appropriated,  and  it  does  not  put  any 
Limitation  on  what  may  be  appropriated 
for  any  title  of  the  act.  'While  It  places 
no  ceiling  on  the  student  financial  aid 
funding,  it  does  provide  that  at  some 
point — and  the  level  suggested  by  the 
bill  is  $2.5  billion,  a  point  somewhat 
ahead  of  what  we  have  yet  reached,  out- 
lays for  direct  student  aid  must  be  ac- 
companied by  at  least  a  modest  invest- 
ment in  the  institutional  foundation  to 
accommodate  those  students. 

Title  n  of  the  bill,  Mr.  Chairman,  pro- 
vides amendments  to  other  acts — mostly 
of  a  minor  nature. 

Section  201  extends  title  VI  of  the  Na- 
tional Defense  Education  Act  for  another 
year,  and  amends  this  area  and  language 
center  program  to  provide  some  assist- 
ance for  citizen  education  In  the  field  of 
international  relations.  The  section  con- 
tinues the  present  authorization  level, 
providing  a  hold  harmless  level  of  $15 
million  for  the  present  program,  permit- 
ting appropriations  beyond  that  figure  to 
go  to  the  new  citizen's  education  pro- 
gram. 

Section  202  makes  a  purely  technical 
amendment  to  section  404  of  the  Gen- 
eral Education  Provisions  Act,  giving 
statutory  status  to  the  familiar  name  of 
the  fund  for  the  improvement  of  post- 
secondary  education  and  extending  the 
life  of  that  fund,  at  present  authoriza- 
tion levels,  for  one  more  year.  Although 
we  make  no  change  in  the  legislation  es- 
tablishing the  fund,  I  think  it  may  be  ap- 
propriate at  this  point  to  say  a  word  of 
commendation  for  that  very  small  and 
very^  effective  HEW  undertaking. 

Although  we  have  not  treated  the  fund 
for  the  improvement  of  postsecondary  ed- 
ucation differently  from  other  program.s 
covered  in  this  bill.  I  feel  compelled  to 
comment  further  on  this  new  and  vital 
Federal  agency.  In  a  few  short  years,  the 
fund  has  demonstrated  its  ability  to  build 
an  enviable  record  with  a  very  small  staff 
and  relatively  little  money.  It  has  won 
credibility  and  respect  from  the  post- 
secondary  education  community  while 
resisting  the  danger  of  becoming  the  cap- 
tive of  any  special  interest  group.  Oper- 
ating on  the  firmly  held  view  that  lasting 
improvements  are  not  made  in  Washing- 
ton but  in  the  field,  it  has  performed  the 
important  Federal  role  of  nuturing  and 
aidin,5  promising  improvements  and  in- 
novations in  a  wide  range  of  colleges, 
universities  and  other  postsecondary^ 
agencies  at  a  time  when  few  other 
sources  of  funds  are  available  for  invest- 
ment in  a  better  educational  future.  In 
three  years  it  has  made  over  300  grants 
selected  from  over  7.000  applications. 
The  grantees  have  not  "oeen  just  the  ma- 
jor universities,  although  some  of  them 
have  been  included,  nor  just  the  selective 
institutions,  altliough  some  of  them  are 
included.  Tlie  grant  recipients  represent 
the  broad  sweep  of  practitioners  and  or- 
ganizations trying  to  improve  educa- 
tional services  for  the  Nation's  learners. 
Many  of  the  improvements  suppKjrted  for 
a  short  time  by  the  fund  are  still  operat- 
ing without  additional  Federal  dollars. 


Virglnls  Smith  and  her  staff  at  the 
fimd  are  to  b°  commended  for  faithfully 
and  intelligently  carrying  out  the  legisla- 
tive mandate  creating  the  fimd  which  is 
described  in  its  recently  issued  "Brief 
Look  at  the  Fund  After  Three  Years," 
which  I  am  submitting  for  the  Record. 
It  could  well  serve  as  a  guide  for  maay 
other  programs  more  generously  staffed 
and  funded. 

The  final  section  of  the  bill,  section  203 
takes  the  same  position  as  has  already 
been  taken  by  this  House  in  approving 
the  second  supplemental  appropriation 
bUl,  in  directing  the  Secretary  of  Labor 
to  continue  to  operate,  at  current  f  imding 
levels,  the  two  college-based  migrant 
education  programs  known  as  HEP  and 
CAMP — the  high -school -equivalency 
program,  and  the  college  assistance  mi- 
grant program.  These  two  prc^rams  have 
operated  in  recent  years  and  have  done  a 
very  usefiU  job  in  helping  some  of  the 
children  of  migrant  agricultural  workers 
break  out  of  the  cycle  of  migrancy.  The 
Labor  Department  has  recently  an- 
nounced its  re^'ersal  of  its  pres-ious 
pledge  to  continue  these  prc^rams,  and 
has  indicated  an  intention  to  dissipate 
the  resource  for  these  programs  among 
all  the  States.  The  Subcommittee  on 
Agricultural  Labor  has  held  hearings  on 
this  issue,  and  the  bill,  after  directing  the 
continuation  of  the  programs  for  1 
year,  also  directs  the  Departments  in- 
volved to  get  together  and  submit  a  re- 
port to  the  Congress  on  whether  they 
should  be  transferred  to  HEW. 

This  ends  the  road  map  Let  me  con- 
clude by  making  a  few  remarks  about  the 
bill's  over  all  dimensions,  and  thanking 
a  few  of  the  people  who  have  helped 
bring  it  this  far. 

First,  the  committee  report  contains 
as  by  law  it  must,  an  estimate  by  the 
Congressional  Budget  Office  of  the  costs 
of  full  funding  of  all  programs  author- 
ized if  it  is  enacted  as  is. 

That  cost  estimate  comes  to  a  total  of 
over  $7  billion  and  the  guaranteed  stu- 
dent loan  program,  which  runs  in  the 
neighborhood  of  600  million  per  year  Is 
not  included.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is 
perhaps  more  sensible  to  compare  the  au- 
thorizations in  this  bill  with  the  author- 
izations in  present  law,  and  to  estimate 
appropriations  for  carrN-ing  out  this  law 
by  looking  at  appropriations  for  carrying 
out  the  present  law. 

First,  this  bill  does  not  massively  in- 
crease total  authorizations  for  the  High- 
er Education  Act  overall.  The  big  pro- 
grams— BEOG,  'Jie  liitherto  unfunded 
cost-of -education  allowance;  title  'Vn, 
title  X.  title  m,  are  not  added  to  by  this 
bill  in  any  way.  We  do  not  increase  the 
authorizations  where  there  are  author- 
ization ceilings,  and  in  programs  such  as 
BEOG,  we  do  not  increase  the  ceiling,  nor 
do  we  significantly  expand  the  elieible 
population. 

The  increased  authorizations  are 
found  in  the  work-study  program,  where 
we  go  from  a  present  appropriation  of 
$420  million  to  a  fiscal  year  1977  level 
of  $540  million;  in  cooperative  education, 
wliere  the  total  authorization  is  increased 
from  $10,750  million  to  $16  million,  and 
in  TRIO,  where  the  increase  in  author- 
ization goes,  from  $100  million  to  $250 
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million  Against  these  inCMMBSaildallO 
million  Increase  for  title  1.  we  can  stack 
a  9  million  dollar  reduction  in  the  title 
11  authorization,  the  repeal  of  a  $15  mil- 
lion authorization  for  tiie  old  title  VIII. 
and  a  repeal  of  a  $7  5  million  authority 
for  title  XI.  The  net  increase  in  autlior- 
Izations  is  $'J45  million. 

This  ye  ir.  if  we  assume  a  full-funding 
authorization  level  which  corresponds 
with  the  CBO  tables,  we  can  say  that 
the  total  po.'^sible  cast  of  the  present  law 
would  be  $6.9  billion.  Actual  approprla- 
atlons  for  those  same  programs,  how- 
ever, was  at  a  level  of  $2.6  billion— in- 
cluding the  second  supplemental  for 
1976.  So.  when  we  are  told  that  a  bill 
authorizes  programs  In  the  neighbor- 
hood of  $7  billion,  we  are  also  entitled 
to  look  at  the  past  history  of  funding 
for  legislation  authorizing  virtually  the 
same  amount  as  does  this  bill. 

On  the  whole,  I  believe  H  R.  12851  Is 
a  prudent  and  restrained  proposal.  We 
have  limited  our  extension  for  1  year— 
which  In  fact  means  the  likelihood  that 
it  will  be  extended  through  fiscal  year 
1978  by  the  working  of  the  automatic 
extension  provisions  of  GEPA— we  have 
made  only  those  major  program  changes 
which  have  been  able  to  secure  bread 
support  among  students,  educators,  and 
members  of  the  committee.  We  have  not 
sought  to  settle  all  the  real  issues  which 
in  cold  hard  fact  do  divide  the  interests 
of  private  schools,  the  interests  of  pub- 
lic schools  and  the  interests  of  students. 
But  each  of  the  major  participants  In 
the  development  of  this  bill  has  made 
some  conce.sslons  In  order  to  secure  a  bi- 
partisan agreement,  and  an  agreement 
transcending    the    divisions   within    the 
educational  community  In  order  to  en- 
able us  to  act  promptly  and  in  a  timely 
manner  to  extend  the  Higher  Education 
Act,  and  to  continue  our  Federal  invest- 
ment in  the  education  of  our  people. 

It  is  the  wisest  Investment  we  can 
make  It  Ls  the  continuation  of  a  cen- 
tury-old tradition  which  Is  based  on  the 
com  ept  that  a  free  people  must  be  an 
educated  people. 

Mr  QUIE.  Mr.  Chairman,  we  have  had 
long  and  extensive  hearings  on  this  legis- 
lation. There  is  quite  a  bit  of  con- 
troversy in  some  of  the  changes  that  are 
being  proposed;  however,  the  legislation 
for  the  most  part  needs  to  continue  on 
the  Amendments  of  1972  for  a  longer 
period  of  time  until  they  finally  fit  Into 
this  bUI.  It  would  be  a  disadvantage,  a 
hard.shlp.  and  an  unwise  action  If  we 
dramatically  and  drastically  change  It. 
Therefore,  for  the  most  part,  this  Is  an 
extension  for  1  year  of  the  present  act. 
which  with  the  automatic  extender 
really  makes  it  a  2-year  extension.  Then 
we  make  some  substantive  changes  in  the 
few  areas  that  the  gentleman  from  Mich- 
igan indicated  In  the  gentleman's  com- 
ments, and  I  will  go  into  that  further. 

Lastly,  we  will  be  taking  up  the  guaran- 
teed .student  loan  program  later  on  and 
match  it  up  with  this  whole  legislation 
Mr.  Chairman,  those  who  have  watched 
the  2 '2  years  of  hearings  leading  up  to 
this  day  might  sav  it  has  been  a  long 
road  to  bring  higher  education  legislation 
to  the  floor  that  has  so  few  new  direc- 
tions In  Federal  policy.  We  should  real- 


ize tliat  the  broad  outline  of  Uie  Federal 
role  m  higlier  education  tiiiough  thi-s  leg- 
islation— the  Higher  EducaUon  Act  of 
1965.  as  amended— Ls  fairly  well  devel- 
oped Congress  should  not  throw  every- 
one ofT  balance  with  major  changes  in 
direction  each  3  or  4  years  if  there  is 
no  compelling  need. 

This  bill  represents,  by  in  large,  a  re- 
affirmation of  the  policies  incorporated 
in  the  Education  Amendments  of  1972. 
We  have  sought  meaningful  refinements 
and  improvements  of  current  program.s. 
We  have  attempted  to  reflect  some  of  the 
more  recent  developments  and  needs  in 
the  changing  field  of  postsecondary  edu- 
cation. The  bill  proposed  by  the  commit- 
tee should  cause  few  Members  any  prob- 
lems at  all.  It  is  a  good  bill  and  one 
which  I  support. 

It  could  have  been  a  controversial  bill. 
There  were  several  cofnplicated  and  hotly 
contested  Issues  that  came  out  of  our 
subcommittee  hearings.  Most  of  these  did 
not  get  resolved.  Instead,  we  chose  to 
recommend  a  1-year  extension  of  current 
programs  together  with  those  amend- 
ments on  which  almost  everyone  could 
agree.  We  chose  to  delay  action  on  the 
more  controversial  issues  until  the  next 
Congress.  While  this  was  not  what  I 
had  hoped  for  many  months  ago,  it  se€n\s 
the  prudent  answer  to  the  dilemma  of 
seeking  more  substantive  changes  when 
so  many  in  our  committee  and  in  the 
higher  education  community  cannot 
agree  The  extension  would  take  these 
programs  to  October  1.  1977,  with  the 
possibility  of  an  additional  automatic  ex- 
tension under  section  414  of  the  General 
Education  Provisions  Act  to  October  1. 
1978. 

Postsecondary  education  is  moving  in- 
to a  difficult  period.  Oovemrnent  budgets 
at  all  levels  are  Insufficient  to  meet  the 
abnost  insatiable  needs  of  our  many  so- 
cial programs.  For  most  people,  the  needs 
in  areas  other  than  postsecondary  educa- 
tion apear  more  urgent  Enrollment  pro- 
jections point  to  a  decade  of  steady  state. 
If  not  retrenchment.  Young  people  are 
not  as  confident  that  a  college  degree 
automatically  leads  to  a  fulfillment  of 
their  dreams. 

Yet,  our  Nation  owes  so  much  to  the 
postsecondary  education  network  that 
now  includes  over  5.000  Institutions  of 
every  type;  enrolls  more  than  11  million 
students  of  increasing  diversity;  and  ac- 
counts for  almost  $50  bUllon  of  our  econ- 
omy. The  Federal  Government  must 
continue  to  provide  leadership,  to  urge 
meaningful  change,  to  support  excellence 
and  to  help  achieve  more  equal  oppor- 
tunity for  every  qualified  individual  to 
pursue  the  type  of  education  that  most 
fits  his  or  her  needs  and  motivations  I 
believe  this  legislation  wiU  keep  us  on 
that  track. 

I  would  like  to  point  out  that  the  most 
publicized,  the  most  complicated,  and 
perhaps  the  most  controversial  program 
m  the  HiRher  Education  Act  is  not  part 
of  the  bill  before  us  I  speak  of  the  guar- 
anteed student  loan  program  We  have 
not  yet  reconciled  some  of  the  major  i.s- 
sues  in  that  program,  but  I  suspect  we 
will  bring  a  .separate  bill  for  that  pro- 
gram to  the  floor  very  soon  Hopefully.  It 
will  not  be  a  1-year  extension.  If  there 


LS  anytlung  the  guaranteed  student  loan 
program  does  not  need.  It  is  a  number 
of  chan^;<'.s  that  would  last  only  1  year 

When  tlie  bill  on  guaranteed  loans 
pas-ses  tlie  House,  it  will  somehow  have 
to  be  joined  with  tlic  bill  now  before  us 
and  with  H.R.  12835.  amendments  to  the 
Vocational  Education  Act  and  the  Na- 
tional Institute  of  Education,  which  the 
House  pas.sed  yesterday.  Tins  will  allow 
Uie  Hou.se  to  go  to  conference  with  the 
otlier  body  on  one  omnibus  education 
bill  whicii  tlieir  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Public  Welfare  Is  in  the  process  of  re- 
porting to  the  floor. 

Before  commenting  on  some  of  the 
specifics  in  the  bill.  I  would  like  to  point 
out  the  considerable  effort  many  seg- 
ments of  the  pastsecondary  education 
community  made  to  assist  tlic  work  of 
our  Subcommittee  on  Postsecondary  Ed- 
ucation. 

First,  a  much  wider  range  of  interests 
were  included  in  formal  hearings  tliat 
has  been  the  case  in  past  years.  Tins  was 
due  to  the  interest  and  time  Mr.  O'Haea, 
the  capable  chairman  of  tlie  subcommit- 
tee, put  forth. 

Second,  the  national  as.sociations  rep- 
resenting various  higher  education  con- 
stituencies invested  considerable  talent 
and  rasources  Into  research  and  evalua- 
tion studies  to  assist  Uie  subcommittee. 
Of  special  help  were  inputs  Irom  Uie 
Policy  Analysis  Service  of  the  American 
Council  on  Education,  tlie  Consortium 
on  Fmancmg  Higher  Education,  the  Na- 
Uonal  Student  Lobby,  the  College  En- 
trance Examination  Board,  and  several 
of  the  State  agencies  involved  in  hitjhcr 
education  Perhaps  it  is  in  part  due  to 
the  excellent  option  papers  by  some  of 
these  groups  that  some  of  the  difficult 
issues  are  yet  without  a  consensus.  I,  for 
one,  welcome  the  increased  contribu- 
tions of  these  and  many  other  erroups  to 
upgrading  the  policy  debates  on  higher 
education. 

My  hope  is  that  our  discu-ssions  can 
continue  on  into  the  next  Congres.s  wiUi- 
out  losing  too  much  momentum.  Some  of 
the  difficult  questions  we  need  to  look  at 
include  the  plight  of  private  liberal  arts 
colleges;  tlie  coordination  and  simplifi- 
cation of  the  16-to-18  undergraduate 
student  aid  programs,  the  role  of  the 
States  m  delivering  Federal  funds  to 
students  and  to  institutions,  the  use  of 
needs  analysis  In  various  programs  the 
reform  of  outmoded  State  allotment 
formulas  in  the  campus-ba.sed  student 
aid  programs:  and  the  problems  of  for- 
mulating .student  aid  to  assist  the  middle- 
income  family  and  students  wh.o  mii5t 
pay  higher  tuitions  at  private  coMe-es 
which  do  not  receive  the  .same  institu- 
tional assistance  which  States  pro\-ide  to 
their  publicly  sponsored  institutions 

BTtrOFNT    Am 

Part  A  of  title  I  of  thi.s  bill  makes  vari- 
ous changes  in  title  IV  of  the  Higher  Ed- 
ucation Act  far  and  away  the  most  Im- 
portant title  because  of  its  several  stu- 
dent aid  programs  which  account  for 
approximately  $3  billion  of  Federal  aid 
to  students. 

The  cornprstone  of  student  aid  '.s  the 
basic  education  opiiortunity  grant  pro- 
gram The  BEOG  program  was  created 
in  1972  and  has  been  building  up  slowly 
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by  adding  one  class  of  students  each 
year.  Be<ause  of  the  unexpected  partici- 
pation rate  the  costs  of  this  program 
will  exceed  $1.3  biliion  next  year.  Yet  we 
are  recommending  that  the  maximum 
grant  remain  at  $1,400  for  at  least  the 
next  2  years  We  are  recommending 
several  otlier  changes,  however,  which 
will  make  the  program  more  equitable 
and  smooth  out  some  of  the  administra- 
tion. 

One  amendment,  which  I  sponsored, 
would  require  the  fam.lly  contribution 
schedule- — needs  analysis — to  take  into 
account  tuition  costs  of  nonpostsecond- 
ary  dependent  children  in  the  family  of 
the  student  seeking  a  BEOG.  Thi.s  brings 
the  BEOG  program  into  con.sistency  with 
the  supplemental  educational  opportu- 
nity grant  program  and  gives  .some  rec- 
ognition to  those  families  which  both 
pay  taxe.s  for  the  public  schools  and  also 
fjay  tuition  for  a  child  to  attend  a  paro- 
chial or  other  independent  school.  Al- 
though the  Congressional  Budget  Office 
attempted  to  put  a  price  tag  on  this 
change,  there  is  little  data  to  make  an 
accurate  estimate  and  I  seriously  doubt 
the  $50  million-plus  figure  derived  by  the 
CBO. 

Another  BEOG  change  which  created 
con.^iderable  Interest  was  the  so-called 
Thomjxson-Rshleman  amendment  which 
directs  the  USOE  to  run  a  pilot  project 
for  the  3  years  of  using  from  2  to  5  States 
as  additional  prooes,':ors  for  BEOG  ap- 
plications submitted  by  residents  of  their 
State.  This  pilot  project  will  allow  us  to 
see  how  we  can  better  coordinate  the  ap- 
plication for  and  awarding  of  both  Fed- 
eral and  State  grants 

The  BEOG  Is  totally  a  Federal  grant 
program  available  to  any  qualified  stu- 
dent to  attend  any  one  of  over  5.000  in- 
.stitutions  In  addition,  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment contributes  money  to  States 
which  develop  their  own  State  grant  pro- 
prams  based  on  need  I  sponsored  an 
amendment  to  the  Thomp.son-E.shleman 
amendment  which  would  .say  to  any 
State  interested  In  being  one  of  the 
BEOG  processors.  "You  can  .seek  to  be  a 
BEOG  processor  only  If  your  federally 
supported  State  student  incentive  grant 
propram  can  be  used  by  students  outside 
as  well  as  inside  the  State  "  This  amend- 
ment would  not  require  portability  of 
State  grants  for  the  entire  SSIG  pro- 
gram— something  we  should  look  at  more 
closely  next  year — but  would  require  it 
only  of  those  States  which  desired  to 
process  the  B^OG  program  I  believe  my 
colleagues  v.ill  agree  that  con.solldatlng 
the  application  process  for  BEOG  and 
the  federally  subsidized  SSIG  makes 
more  sense  when  the  resulting  grants  can 
be  used  by  a  student  at  the  school  of  his 
or  her  choice,  regardless  of  State  lines. 
We  drafted  the  amendment  carefully 
enough  to  protect  States  which  have  con- 
stitutional prohibitions  agaln.st  using 
State  funds  for  enrollment  at  specific 
categorie.s  of  institutions  such  as  church- 
related  or  profitmaking. 

Another  series  of  title  IV  programs, 
called  the  Trio  programs,  are  extended  1 
year  by  this  bUl.  We  came  close  to  adopt- 
ing .several  very  worthwhile  amendments 
to  the-^e  programs,  most  of  which  I  hope 
can  be  further  refined  for  next  year.  The 


one  amendment  I  personally  thought 
went  beyond  any  reasonable  expecta- 
tion— raising  the  authorization  ceiling 
from  $100  million  to  $250  million — was 
accepted  by  the  committee. 

Tlie  veterans'  cost-of-instructlon  pro- 
gram was  extc^ided  1  year  and  amended 
Personally.  I  feel  this  program  has 
served  the  most  part  of  Its  Intended  pur- 
pose and  feel  a  couple  more  years  is  all 
the  funding  that  should  be  necessary. 

College  work-study,  one  of  the  most 
popular  programs,  is  given  permanent 
authorization  in  this  bill,  along  witli  co- 
cp.erative  education.  Several  amend- 
ments were  agreed  to  for  both  of  the.se 
programs,  which  are  adequately  de- 
scribed in  the  committee  report. 

Tlie  supplemental  education  opportu- 
nity grant  program  and  the  national  di- 
rect student  loan  program  are  extended 
with  minor  refinements,  and  the  never- 
funded  authority  for  institutional  cost- 
of -education  grants  is  left  untouched. 

CENERAL     PROVISIONS (?TCDE?ST     AID 

Tlie  committee  recommends  several 
new  amendments  in  response  to  the  need 
for  some  additional  consumer  protection 
and  the  prevention  of  program  abuse. 
We  did  not  go  as  far  as  many  urged  in 
these  areas,  but  further  than  many  in- 
stitutions may  feel  proper. 

I  have  increasing  concern  about  the 
proliferation  of  Federal  requirements  on 
all  institutions  of  higher  learning  to  keep 
under  control  the  few  who  do  not  act  in 
the  best  interests  of  their  students  or  the 
taxpayers.  We  should  watch  carefully 
how  the  Office  of  Education  prepares 
regulations  to  implement  these  new  pro- 
visions. I  would  hope  standards  could  be 
set  without  dictating  every  detail  of  com- 
pliance. I  would  hope  the  executive 
branch  con.sults  with  the  education  com- 
munity in  the  early  stages  of  drafting 
regulations  so  that  Government  require- 
ments are  fair,  reflect  institutional  dif- 
ferences, and  are  doable  and  enforceable 
within  reasonable  costs.  To  the  extent 
possible,  let  us  assume  most  institutions 
act  In  good  faith  to  follow  the  law  and 
not  assume  each  Institution  Is  guilty 
from  the  start. 

OTHER    PSOGBAMS 

The  bill  extends  with  few,  if  any. 
amendments:  title  II — college  libraries: 
title  HI — developing  institutions;  title 
V — education  professions  development; 
title  VI— improvement  of  imdergraduate 
instruction:  title  IX — graduate  pro- 
grams: and  the  title  XII  provision  for 
comprehensive  State  planning  commis- 
sions. Not  part  of  the  Higher  Education 
Act.  but  extended  without  change,  is  the 
very  successful  fund  for  the  improvement 
of  postsecondarv-  education. 

A  few  other  titles  received  more  atten- 
tion. Title  I,  community  service  and  con- 
tinuing education  was  amended  to 
strengthen  the  role  of  continuing  educa- 
tion and  resource  materials  sharing  pro- 
grams to  the  activities  of  title  I.  Con- 
tinuing education  was  added  to  support 
the  expansion  of  current  educational 
programs  available  for  adults,  of  the 
type,  at  the  place,  and  at  the  times  most 
beneficial  to  meeting  their  needs.  This 
program  would  receive  one  of  the  few  in- 
creases in  authorizations,  from  $50  to  $60 
million. 


Another  change  was  increasing  to  $40.- 
000  the  amount  available  for  doing  the 
State  plan  which,  in  most  States,  would 
be  done  by  the  State  1202  commission.  We 
changed  the  State  allocation  formula  to 
provide  a  more  equitable  allotment  of 
funds  according  to  population.  I  believe 
several  other  education  allotment  for- 
mula"; should  be  amended  similarly. 

Title  Vn,  academic  facilities,  a  title 
which  has  not  been  funded  for  the  past 
few  years,  is  amended  to  reflect  still 
unmet  needs  for  renovation  and  modern- 
ization, with  emphasis  on  proiects  to 
improve  energj"  conservation. 

Finally,  title  X-A.  support  for  com- 
m.unity  colleges  Ls  amended  to  focus  Its 
attention  on  meeting  the  need^  of  the 
nontraditional  student,  setting  up  prior- 
ities for  the  use  of  funds,  and  amending 
the  definition  of  "community  college"  for 
purposes  of  this  program  to  include  any 
institution  offering  credit  toward  an  as- 
sociate or  bachelor's  jegree.  The  intent 
behind  this  change  was  to  broaden  the 
number  and  tj-pe  of  eligible  institutions 
so  that  grants  are  awarded  more  on  the 
basis  of  quality  programs  directed  to  the 
purposes  of  the  title  and  not  simply  to 
one  type  of  institution 

One  important  new  amendment  relates 
to  the  three  titles  just  mentioned,  spe- 
cifically titles  I.  vn-C.  and  X-A.  These 
three  programs  may  benefit  from  a  new 
"trigger"  mechanism  which  would  re- 
quire Congress  to  appropriate  for  any 
one  or  combination  of  these  three  titles 
an  amount  at  least  equal  to  the  amount 
exceeding  $2.5  billion  in  appropriations 
for  student  aid  programs,  not  including 
Federal  support  of  the  guaranteed  stu- 
dent loan  program. 

I  supported  this  trigger  mechanism  as 
part  of  the  package  of  amendments  I 
have  just  described,  including  the  limited 
1-year  extension  of  most  programs.  Nat- 
urally, any  application  of  this  "trigger" 
at  $2.5  biliion  beyond  the  1-year  exten- 
sion would  need  careful  evaluation 

There  Is  another  amendment  I  cospon- 
sored  which  is  very  clearly  a  Federal  re- 
sponsibility. I  refer  to  an  expansion  of 
title  VI  of  NDEA.  newly  named  as  for- 
eign studies  and  language  development. 
The  amendment  would  not  increase  the 
total  authorizations  nor  draw  on  funds 
until  the  existing  NDEA  VI  programs 
are  funded  at  a  minimum  of  $15  mlTliCTn. 
It  would  broaden  the  total  program  to 
.support  the  development  of  education 
programs  designed  to  Increase  the  under- 
standing of  students  in  the  United  States 
about  the  cultures  and  actions  of  other 
nations.  We  clearlj'  need  to  do  more  to 
raise  the  awareness  level  of  citizens  in 
regard  to  our  Nation's  role  in  an  in- 
creasingly interdependent  world. 

Mr.  BAUMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  QUIE.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Maryland  'Mr.  BAnnAN) . 

Mr.  BAUMAN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  would 
like  to  ask  the  gentleman  from  Minne- 
sota, if  he  would,  to  give  me  an  explana- 
tion of  title  n,  begirming  on  page  84  and 
the  subsequent  pages,  which  is  somewhat 
cloudily  called  "Foreign  Studies." 

As  I  read  this  language,  it  is  not  clear 
to  m.e.  as  to  the  amount  of  money  In- 
volved which  I  find  is  not  stated;  this 
is  a  new  program  which  gets  the  Fed- 
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eral  Government  in  some  respects  Into 
curriculum  guldiuice  and  development 
for  Instltut.'jrLs  of  hiKher  learning.  It  also 
gives  a  rathor  broad  grant  of  authority 
to  hand  out  money  In  this  section,  with 
almost  no  limitation 

What  is  the  necessity  for  this  program 
and  how  much  money  is  Involved? 

Mr  QUIE  I  would  say  there  is  no  new 
authori/ation  This  Is  an  amendment  to 
title  VI  of  the  National  Defense  Educa- 
tion Act,  which  changes  the  title  to  "For- 
eign Studies  and  Language  Develop- 
ment " 

The  gentleman  indicated  that  this 
would  niiike  the  Commissioner  responsi- 
ble for  dcveloi'mrnt  of  curriculum  which 
is  new  and  different  The  gentleman  is 
absolutely  corre^  t.  That  Ls  true.  After  I 
looked  over  this  amendment,  it  seems  to 
me  that  there  were  some  unwise  actions, 
especially  after  yesterday's  debate  on  the 
vocational  education  bill.  The  action  the 
House  took  yesterday  In  refusing  the  pro- 
posal to  allow  the  Federal  Government 
to  direct  what  ought  to  be  in  a  curricu- 
lum, ought  also  to  be  reflected  in  this 
title.  I  have  aii  amendment  that  I  am  go- 
ing to  offer  that  will  dramatically  change 
this  title.  I  would  be  glad  to  show  It  to 
the  gentleman  and  then  when  I  do  offer 
it.  we  can  get  into  a  colloquy  on  It. 

Mr.  GUDE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yieW 

}Jlv.  QUIE.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Ma r>' land. 

Mr.  GUDE.  I  thank  the  gentleman  for 
yielding  to  me. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  legislation  In- 
deed does  fail  to  address  some  critical 
problems. 

I  intrf)duced  a  measure,  along  with  28 
sponsors,  on  March  30.  which  would  re- 
quire the  Office  of  Education  to  pay  in- 
terest to  banks  which  participate  in  the 
guaranteed  student  loan  program  in  a 
timely  fashion. 

Banks  participating  In  the  guaranteed 
.student  loan  program  must  depend  on 
the  Office  of  Education  to  pay  Interest  on 
the  student's  loan  until  shortly  after  the 
student  graduates.  Unfortunately,  Fed- 
eral payments  are  3  to  6  months  late 
Sine?  the  interest  rate  does  not  Include  a 
"cushion"  for  late  payment,  the  delays 
cost  t)anks  money. 

It  is  a  fact  that  every  participating 
bank  in  'dw  state  of  Maryland  is  experi- 
encing thi.s  problem. 

The  guaranteed  student  loan  program 
depends  on  voluntary  participation  by 
these  banks.  Thus,  the  success  or  failure 
of  the  program  depends  largely  on  the 
Office  of  Education's  responsiveness  to 
the  participating  banks. 

One  bank  in  my  district  had  over 
$100,000  dollars  In  interest  payments  due 
In  June  1975.  Payment  from  OE  wa5  not 
received  until  well  into  Novem.ber.  some 
5  months  later  Tliis  Ls  a  casebook  exam- 
ple of  redtape  thwarting  a  good  pro- 
gram. The  program  has  to  have  the  vol- 
untary participation  of  the  banks  In  or- 
der to  work,  .<:o  what  does  the  Federal 
Government  do  but  delay  its  interest 
payments  and  thus  penalize  the  volun- 
tary participants  on  which  the  program 
depends. 

Mr.  QUIE.  FMrst,  let  me  respond  bv 
saying  that  in  the  bill  we  made  one 
change  so  that  It  is  provided  in  30  days. 


Next.  I  would  say  that  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan,  who  might  want  to  re- 
spond, has  indicated  that  he  will  be  tak- 
ing up  the  whole  subject  of  the  guaran- 
teed student  loan  program  in  his  Com- 
mittee on  Education  and  Labor,  and  ho 
will  be  bringing  It  up  to  the  floor.  At  that 
time,  the  gentleman  from  Maryland  will 
have  a  chance  to  take  a  look  at  what  we 
have  done  there  and  propose  any  new 
amendments  that  he  might  think  neces- 
sary, where  they  will  be  then  included 
with  this  whole  package 

So.  we  will  go  to  conference  with  the 
other  body,  having  taken  action  accord- 
ing to  the  desires  of  the  Members  of 
this  body. 

Mr.  O'HARA  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  QUTE.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan. 

Mr  O'HARA.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
gentleman  from  Minnesota  is  exactly 
correct.  We  hope  to  have  a  bill  extending 
and  amending  the  guaranteed  student 
loan  program  before  the  House,  before 
the  end  of  this  month.  At  that  time,  we 
hope  to  have  dealt  with  some  of  the 
problems  the  gentleman  from  Mar>iand 
has  brought  up.  If  we  have  not  done  so 
or  if  tlie  gentleman  is  dissatisfied,  he  will 
have  an  opportunity  to  offer  amend- 
ments. 

Mr.  GUDE.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 
If  the  gentleman  will  yield  further.  I 
just  want  to  say  that  this  guaranteed 
student  loan  program  is  becoming  a 
farce.  If  we  are  going  to  look  to  the 
voluntary  cooperation  of  the  banks,  we 
are  going  to  have  a  hard  time  finding 
It  if  the  present  situation  persists. 

Students  In  my  district  rely  quite 
heavily  on  the  guaranteed  student  loan 
program.  I  am  sure  this  is  the  case  across 
the  country.  Thus,  without  the  coopera- 
tion of  banks  in  the  guaranteed  student 
loan  program,  a  majority  of  students 
will  not  be  able  to  continue  on  to  college. 

I  am  happy  to  know  that  the  com- 
mittee Ls  going  to  address  Itself  to  this 
problem,  and  look  forward  to  having  the 
opportunity  of  working  with  him  and 
with  the  committee. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr  QUIE.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  California. 

Mr  ROUSSFI.OT.  Mr,  Chairman,  it 
appears  that  we  are  going  to  race  quickly 
through  this  bill  on  general  debate.  I 
assume  that  there  will  be  no  attempt  to 
cut  off  discussion  of  amendments  later 
on,  on  the  part  of  tlie  two  gentlemen 
controlling  the  time? 

Mr.  QUIE.  I  ha%'e  no  intention  I  would 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Michigan  If 
he  wants  to  respond  to  that. 

Mr  O'HARA.  I  have  no  Intention  of 
making  any  effort  to  cut  off  debate  on 
any  amendments  of  which  I  have  been 
advised 

Mr  ROUSSFLOT.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr  QUTE.  I  would  say,  Mr.  Chairman, 
that  is  a  good  response,  and  I  would 
agree  on  that,  but  we  ought  to  be  advised 
of  the  amendments. 

Mr  O'HARA.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Texas  (Mr  Gonzalez'*  . 

Mr.    GONZALEZ.    Mr.    Chairman,     I 


want  to  take  thLs  opix)rtunity  to  com- 
mend the  genllemaii  handhng  this  bill 
today.  Chairman  Jim  O'Hara.  for  in- 
cluding in  tills  legislation  section  201 
dealing  w  ith  foreign  .studies  and  language 
development  This  .stx:tion  touches  on  an 
Idea  that.  I  Juvve  .spousc-d  sine*'  my  early 
days  in  Congre^s.  that  we  need  to  utilize 
to  the  fullest  our  linguLstlc  and  cultural 
heritages. 

I  have  testified  before  Congressman 
O'Haras  subcommittee  on  my  bill 
which  would  establish  a  National  Com- 
mission for  the  Preservation  of  Foreign 
Language  Resources  Tlie  basic  idea  calls 
for  preserving  this  Nation's  heritage  of 
language  resources  and  utilizing  tliese 
resources  in  today's  world. 

One  of  the  poaLs  of  thLs  era  is  for  our 
world  to  Uve  in  peaceful  coexistence,  but 
in  striving  for  this  goal  we  nuL^^t  have 
meaningful  communication  not  only  by 
understanding  and  studying  the  policies 
of  other  natiorj;,  but  aLso  through 
language.  Oftentimes  it  Ls  difficult  enough 
for  us  to  communicate  with  each  other 
in  a  common  language — and  so  the  prob- 
lem compounds  when  we  cannot  creat*  a 
direct  link  w  ith  tlie  other  person's  "code". 

Never  before  in  our  Nation's  hL<;tory 
has  there  been  such  a  pressing  demand 
for  individuals  qualified  to  communicate 
with  the  world  community  in  their  na- 
tive tongues.  Mans  destiny-^indeed  his 
very  sui-vival — is  to  an  unprecedented 
degree  dependent  upon  his  ability  to  de- 
velop effective  Interoommumcation  in 
the  family  of  nations. 

While  our  Nation  might  not  have 
enough  oil  we  certainly  have  vast  un- 
tapped language  resources,  but  they  are 
not  being  utilized  in  the  best  Interest  ot 
our  Nation.  I  am  hopeful  that  as  this 
portion  of  the  Higher  Education  Act  Ls 
implemented  my  idea  of  identiiyiiig, 
conserving  and  putting  to  use  these 
precious  resources  will  be  incorporated 
into  these  efforts.  Through  this  .section 
of  H.R.  12851  we  will  be  taking  a  giant 
step  in  bridging  the  gap  with  our 
neighbors. 

Mr.  OHARA  Mr.  Chainnan.  I  yield 
2  minutes  to  tlie  gentleman  from  Ken- 
tucky. "Mr  Perkins  I  the  chairman  of 
the  full  committee. 

Mr  PERKINS  Mr  Chairman,  tiie  bill 
before  us  wiP.  not  only  continue  the  Fed- 
eral commitment  to  pofitsecondary  edu- 
cation students  and  institutions,  but  it 
will  refine  and  polish  a  number  of  needed 
postsecondn  r>'  e<iucation  programs. 

This  Is  for  tho  most  part  noncontro- 
versial  legi.slation  which  was  report-ed 
from  the  Committ.ee  on  Education  and 
Laix)r  witliout  a  dLssenting  vote.  It  is  a 
bill  which  I  believe  all  Members  of  the 
House  can  .supiwrt 

Mr  Chairman,  during  the  last  3  years 
under  the  di<;tlnguished  and  able  chair- 
manship of  our  colleague.  James  O'Hara, 
our  Subcommittee  on  Postsccondary  Edu- 
cation conducted  extensive  hearings  and 
studies  on  postsecondary  education  pro- 
grams and  issues.  I  do  not  think  there 
has  ever  been  a  more  exhaustive  and 
C'lmprehensive  congressional  re\icw  in 
this  area. 

The  resulting  record  reveals  a  high  de- 
gree of  acceptance  and  .sati>faction  with 
existing  postsecondary  education  pro- 
grams. It  shows  also,  however,  that  there 
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is  still  financial  uncertaintly  and  hard- 
ship among  students  and  parents  as  well 
as  among  our  colleges  and  universities. 

It  is  a  record  containing  numerous 
proposals  and  recommendations  for 
change  and  for  new  initiatives  in  post- 
secondary education.  It  does  not  reveal  a 
consensus  however  on  what  should  be 
done,  and  there  wras  not  a  consensus 
among  the  members  of  the  committee  on 
any  major  modifications  or  new  initia- 
tives. 

Producing  a  higher  education  bill  this 
year  was  by  no  means  an  easy  legislative 
undertaking.  I  beheve  we  all  owe  a  great 
debt  of  gratitude  to  the  subcommittee 
chairm.m.  James  O'Hara,  for  hLs  patience, 
understanding,  foresight,  and  legislative 
skill  in  bringing  to  the  House  today  a 
necessar>'  and  w idely  supported  measure. 

The  bill  does  not  represent  a  major 
departure  from  existing  programs  and 
policies  as  some  recommended.  It  does 
not  propose  a  long  term  extension  of  ex- 
isting programs.  What  it  does  do  Ls  to 
make  a  number  of  needed  and  significant 
changes  in  existing  programs  In  order  to 
insure  a  more  efficient  and  effective  uti- 
lization of  Federal  moneys. 

Furthermore,  and  most  importantly, 
with  thp  passage  of  this  legislation  the 
full  range  of  Federal  student-aid  pro- 
grams^grants.  work-study,  and  low  in- 
terest loans — will  be  available  to  finan- 
cially needy  college  students  next  year 
and  in  the  succeeding  academic  year. 

H.R.  12851  continues  the  highly  suc- 
cessful BEOG  program  and  all  three  col- 
lege-based student-aid  programs — sup- 
plemental grants,  direct  student  loans, 
and  college  work-study.  In  .so  doing  H.R. 
12851  rejects  the  recommendations  of  the 
administration  to  terminat-e  the  supple- 
mental grant  program  and  the  direct  loan 
program,  and  to  curtail  the  college  work- 
study  program. 

I  wish  to  emphasize  tliat  under  the 
committee  bill  all  three  college-admin- 
istered programs  are  continued  at  realis- 
tic levels  and  vith  certain  appropriate 
and  important  modifications 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  recognize  that  some 
Members  may  have  concern  over  the  cost 
figures  as.^oriated  with  student  aid  pro- 
grams. McmlxTs  should  know,  however, 
that  despit.e  the  progress  we  have  made 
over  the  years  in  providing  better  fund- 
ing of  student  aid  programs,  at  current 
levels  we  are  still  far  short  of  what  is 
needed.  Let  me  cite  a  few  r-xamples. 

This  legislation  propc^es  an  authoriza- 
tion of  $400,000,000  for  the  national  di- 
rect student  loan  program — an  amount 
considerably  below  what  colleges  tell  us 
they  need  for  financiallv  needy  students 
To  be  more  prccLse.  colleges  requested  a 
total  of  $776,000,000  in  loan  ftmds  for 
next  year.  The  regional  panels  approved 
a  total  of  $630,000,000  in  institutional  re- 
quest<5  for  loan  funds.  We  have  appro- 
priated $321,000,000.  This  means.  Mr 
Chairman,  that  next  vear  only  41  percent 
of  what  our  colleges  and  universities  indi- 
cated they  need  in  student  loan  moneys 
will  be  available. 

The  situation  with  college  work -study 
is  similar.  H  R.  12851  proposes  an  author- 
ization of  only  $540,000,000  for  fiscal  vear 
1977— a.s  compared  to  the  $735,000,000 
which  colleges  and  universities  requested 
for  next  year;  and  the  $669,000,000  which 


the  regional  panels  approved  for  this 
program.  The  appropriation  is  $390.000.- 
000 — that  is,  only  53  percent  of  what  was 
requested. 

The  funding  situation  for  the  supple- 
mental grant  program  is  even  worse. 
Here,  appropriations  for  next  year  will 
amoimt  to  only  34  percent  of  what  was 
requested. 

Mr.  Chairman,  there  is  ample  justifi- 
cation for  Members  of  the  House  to  sup- 
port the  student-aid  authorizations  in 
this  legislation.  With  passage  of  HJi. 
12851.  I  repeat,  the  full  range  of  student- 
aid  programs  will  be  available  to  needy 
students. 

We  can  expect  one  and  one-half  mil- 
lion students  to  receive  basic  grants.  The 
basic  grant  program  which  got  off  to  a 
slow  start  is  now  fully  operative,  and  it 
has  very  wide  acceptance  across  the 
countrj-.  In  addition  to  the  extension  of 
BEOGs.  H.R.  12851  contains  a  number 
of  modifications  in  the  statute  to  improve 
the  administration  of  the  program,  to 
safeguard  against  any  abuses  and  to  pro- 
vide for  more  equitable  analysis  of  a 
family's  ability  to  meet  higher  education 
expenses. 

Passage  of  this  legislation  will  also 
mean  that  approximately  500,000  stu- 
dents will  continue  to  receive  supplemen- 
tal grants  and  over  800.000  will  receive 
benefits  under  an  improved  college  work- 
study  program  and  the  direct  low-inter- 
est loan  program. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  bill  before  us  does 
not  propose  an  extension  or  modification 
of  the  other  major  student  aid  program 
of  insured  loans.  We  are  stUI  working  on 
that  legL<;Iation  in  committee  and  it  is  my 
hope  that  it  will  be  ready  for  floor  con- 
sideration in  the  immediate  future. 

Other  programs  in  title  IV  of  the 
Higher  Education  Act  are  extended,  in- 
cluding the  very  popular  and  successful 
Upward  Bound,  Talent  Search  and  spe- 
cial services  programs.  As  indicated  in 
the  committee  report,  the  demand  for 
these  programs  far  exceeds  what  has 
been  provided  in  recent  years. 

Only  about  10  percent  of  those  eligible 
for  the  programs  are  being  served.  Ac- 
cordincrly.  the  committee  bill  increases 
the  authorization  for  the  TRIO  programs 
to  $250  million  for  the  next  year.  Fui'ther 
consideration  of  the  TRIO  programs  is 
contemplated  by  the  committee  in  the 
near  future.  The  $250  million  authoriza- 
tion proposed  in  the  com.mittee  bill  will 
provide  us  with  an  opporturity  to  ex- 
pand the  programs  if  thLs  Ls  deemed 
necessarv*  and  or  to  make  changes  in 
the  basic  statute  so  as  to  better  sene 
the  needs  of  disadvantaged  student': 
without  requiring  greater  budget  au- 
thority. One  of  my  particular  concerns 
relates  to  the  veterans'  Upward  Bound 
programs.  These  programs  appear  to  be 
in  some  jeopardy  and  this  is  of  great 
concern  to  me.  I  "do  not  understand  why 
the  Office  of  Education  is  questioning  the 
continuation  of  these  programs,  and  it 
Ls  certainlv  a  matter  I  will  be  looking 
into  as  we  proceed  with  a  further  refine- 
ment and  modification  of  the  TRIO 
prog  ram  •= 

The  veterans'  cost  of  instruction  pro- 
gram and  the  State  student  incentive 
grant  program  are  also  exended.  and 
new  authority   Is   added  to   title   IV   to 


assist  in  the  training  of  student  financial 
aid  officers. 

Mr.  Chairman,  Members  have  been 
properly  concerned  over  the  alleged 
abuses  in  some  of  our  student  aid  pro- 
grams. This  matter  has  been  very  care- 
fully considered  by  the  committee,  and 
HJl.  12851  contains  a  number  of  amend- 
ments directed  to  these  abuses. 

More  specifically,  criminal  penalties  of 
up  to  5  years  and  or  a  $10,000  fine  are 
established  for  any  individual  who 
willingly  and  knowingly  embezzles,  mis- 
applies, steals  or  obtains  by  fraud,  false 
statements  or  forgeries  any  student  aid 
moneys.  The  bill  prohibits  a  student  from 
receiving  assistance  under  title  IV  if  he 
or  she  Is  not  making  satisfactory  progress 
at  college  or  if  the  student  owes  a  je- 
fund  on  a  grant  or  is  in  default  oil  a 
student  loan.  A  number  of  provisions 
dealing  with  institutional  accountability 
for  student  aid  ftmds  are  also  authorized. 

Mr.  Chainnan,  other  programs  in  the 
Higher  Education  Act  are  also  extended 
for  1  year.  I  wish  to  make  special  men- 
tion of  provisions  added  by  Chairman 
O'Hara  which  place  greater  emphasis  on 
nontraditional  studies  and  students. 

I  believe  these  amendments  are  very 
much  in  keeping  with  what  is  occurring 
in  higher  education  and  the  chairman  of 
the  subcommittee  is  to  be  complimented 
for  hLs  foresight  in  this  regard. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  is  an  excellent  bUl 
I  believe  Members  of  the  House  can 
support  it  without  reservation  and  I  urge 
its  overwhelming  approval. 

Mr.  O'HARA.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  5 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  New  Jer- 
sey (Mr.  Thompsons  . 

Mr.  THOMPSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  support  of  the  Higher  Education 
Amendments  of  1976.  I  take  pride  in  be- 
ing a  cosponsor  of  this  bill  and  note  that 
it  was  unanimously  reported  by  the  Com- 
mittee on  Education  and  Labor. 

This  bill  provides  for  the  extension  of 
all  of  the  current  higher  education  pro- 
grams that  now  receive  appropriations. 
These  include  the  vital  student  aid  pro- 
grams such  as  basic  grants  and  NDSL 
loans  which  assist  students  in  meeting 
the  increasing  costs  of  higher  education. 
Also  in  the  bill  are  categorical  prc^rams 
like  title  n,  college  libraries,  and  title  m, 
Federal  support  for  developing  institu- 
tions. All  of  these  important  programs 
will  expire  on  June  30  urUess  this  legisla- 
tion is  adopted. 

In  addition  to  extending  existing  pro- 
grams, the  biU  makes  significant  im- 
provements in  these  programs.  Let  me 
cite  only  a  few  examples: 

The  basic  grant  program  is  amended  to 
permit  a  few  States  to  undertake  the 
processing  of  basic  grant  applications  of 
State  residents  in  coordination  with  the 
processing  of  applications  for  State  stu- 
dent aid  grants.  In  the  States  undertak- 
ing this  experiment,  students  will  be  able 
to  file  one  application  and  receive  one 
eliETibility  notice  for  both  the  basic  grant 
and  State  grant  programs.  The  process 
of  applying  for  student  aid  will  be  sig- 
nificantly simplified  and  students  will 
have  better  information  on  the  basis  of 
which  to  make  their  educational  plans.  I 
believe  that  this  experiment  will  demon- 
strate the  feasibility  of  a  closer  Federal- 
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state  partnership  for  the  more  effective 
delivery  of  student  aid  to  students. 

The  college  work  study  program,  which 
has  an  outstanding  record  and  enthu- 
sia^stic  support  in  the  hlKher  education 
coninuinity.  is  made  a  permanent  pro- 
gram witli  a  substiintial  increase  in  au- 
thorizatioius  for  the  next  few  fiscal  years. 
The  program  is  also  strengthened 
through  tiie  addition  of  a  Job  location 
and  rievelnpment  program. 

The  cooperative  education  program. 
another  Klowin^:  success  storv  among 
Federal  higher  education  programs.  Is 
al.so  made  a  permanent  program,  with 
expanded  authorizatiorvs  and  moderniza- 
tion of  It.s  leKislative  language.  Coopera- 
tive oducation.  which  provides  students 
with  career-related  work  experience  and 
an  opportunity  to  i^upport  their  educa- 
tion with  job  earning--.  1.^  nn  outstanding 
program  It  is  my  hone  that  In  admin- 
istering the  strengthened  cooperative 
education  program,  the  commissioner 
will  encourage  an  expansion  of  the  scope 
of  cooperative  education  beyond  the  tra- 
ditional fields  of  business  and  engineer- 
ing In  particular,  cooperative  education 
for  students  in  the  social  sciences,  pro- 
viding learning  experiences  in  Govern- 
ment and  public  service,  should  be  more 
viKorously  explored. 

The  bill  also  focases  on  some  new 
priorities  in  higher  education.  It  pro- 
vides greater  emphasis  on  and  support 
for  the  increa-slngly  dominant  new  stu- 
dent in  higher  education— the  .student 
outside  the  traditional  18-22  year  old 
range,  the  student  with  work  experience 
or  who  Ls  working  part  time  while  In 
school,  and  tlie  returning  student  Stu- 
dents over  agp  30  are  now  the  fastest 
growing  age  group  in  higher  education. 
Title  I.  community  service  and  continu- 
ing education,  and  part  A  of  title  X, 
community  colleges,  are  modified  to  be 
more  haspitable  Ui  the  needs  of  adult  and 
p.ii-t-tirne  stutifiits 

The  bill  also  gives  special  recognition 
to  the  problems  of  colleges  and  univer- 
sities in  meeting  the  energy  crLsis.  New 
authority  is  provided  in  title  VTT.  aca- 
demic facilities,  to  permit  funds  t«  be 
used  for  renovation  and  modernization 
of  facilities  to  enhance  the  instituiion's 
ability  to  economize  on  fuel  costs. 

As  far  as  this  bill  goes.  It  is  excellent, 
and  I  fully  support  It.  But  there  still 
remains  a  short  term  and  a  longer  term 
unfinished  agenda  in  higher  education. 

As  has  been  noted,  this  bill  does  not 
contain  the  guaranteed  loan  program  As 
our  short-term  agenda,  and  it  Ls  in  the 
very  short  term,  we  must  act  In  commit- 
tee on  guaranteed  loans  In  time  to  have 
a  guaranteed  loan  bill  before  the  House 
that  can  theji  be  added  to  this  bill  for 
the  conference  with  the  Senate.  It  Is  my 
hope  that  we  can  turn  to  this  Issue  In 
the  very  near  future. 

On  our  longer  term  agenda  is  the  need 
to  do  further  work  on  the  student  aid 
programs.  We  need  to  create  a  consistent 
and  Integrated  Federal  strategy  to  at- 
tain equal  education  opportunity. 

We  must  create  student  aid  policies 
that  open  to  all  sudents  a  broad  range  of 
options  from  which  they  can  choose  the 
one  that  fits  their  individual  talents  and 
Interests. 


I  believe  we  must  aLso  take  action  to 
relieve  the  regulatory  burden  on  institu- 
tions of  higher  education  without  abdi- 
cating the  Federal  responsibility  to 
achieve  equality  of  the  sexes,  racial  jus- 
tice, safety  at  the  workplace  and  all  the 
other  desirable  policies  which  give  rLse 
to  the  regulations.  Finalb'.  the  issue  of 
support  for  graduate  students  and  grad- 
uate education  is  a  pressing  concern. 

These  Lssues  urgently  require  our  at- 
tention. This  bill  is  excellent,  but  I  am 
al-so  pleased  that  we  will  have  the  op- 
portunity to  turn  our  attention  to  the 
unfinished  agenda  In  the  next  Congress. 
I  would  like  to  conclude  by  paying  spe- 
cial tribute  to  the  chairman  of  the  Sub- 
committee on  Postsecondary  Education. 
Mr.  O'Hara  of  Michigan.  In  both  this 
Congress  and  the  last,  he  organized  and 
conducted  exhaustive  and  searching 
hearings  on  higher  education  policy.  He 
provided  leadership  for  the  thorough  and 
careful  discussions  which  resulted  In  this 
legislation,  and  he  is  personally  respon- 
sible for  many  of  the  innovations  and  im- 
provements In  Federal  higher  education 
programs  that  are  contained  in  the  bill. 
Mr  O'HARA  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Indi- 
ana 'Mr  Brademas*  . 

Mr  BRADEMAS  Mr  Chairman.  I  ri.se 
In  support  of  HR  12851.  the  Higher  Ed- 
ucaton  Amendments  of  1976 

Mr  Chairman,  at  the  outset.  I  want  to 
pay  tribute  to  the  distinguished  chair- 
man of  the  Subcommittee  on  Postsec- 
ondary Education,  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan  (Mr.  O'Hara^  whose  tireless 
work  through  many  hearings  and  mark- 
up sessions  has  made  possible  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  before  us. 

No  Member  of  the  HoiLse  of  Represent- 
atives or  Senate  is  more  dedicated  to 
strengthening  the  fabric  of  postsecond- 
ary education  in  the  United  States  than 
Congressman  O'Hara.  and  I  commend 
him  for  his  concern  to  continue  Federal 
support  to  both  public  and  private  col- 
leges and  universities  and  to  th^  students 
who  attend  them.  Congressman  O'Hara 
has  been  particularly  dedicated  to  seeing 
that  Federal  funds  widen  access  to  as 
many  students  who  seek  further  educa- 
tion as  possible. 

I  want  also.  Mr  Chairman,  to  salute 
the  distinguished  gentleman  from  Min- 
nesota <Mr.  QFtEt  for  his  continuing 
leadership  on  this  Important  legislation. 
Mr.  Chairman,  this  bill  revises  and  ex- 
tends for  1  year  the  various  programs 
of  student  assistance  authorized  by  the 
Higher  Education  Act  of  1965.  as 
amended. 

Included  are  the  basic  educational 
opportunity  grant  program,  the  supple- 
mental educational  opportunity  grant 
program,  the  college  work-study  program 
and  the  national  direct  student  loan  pro- 
gram. 

The  bill  also  extends  for  one  year  the 
highly  successful  TRIO  programs,  and 
the  State  scholarship  incentive  program 
imder  which  Federal  matching  funds  are 
given  to  the  States  in  order  that  they 
might  be  encouraged  to  establish  their 
own  postsecondary  education  scholarship 
programs 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  bill  aLso  extends  for 
1  year  the  various  programs  of  categori- 


cal assistance  to  colleges  and  universities 
themselves.  Among  these  programs  of 
categorical  assistance  are  support  for  col- 
lego  libraries,  assistar.ce  for  developing 
iiistitutlons,  education  professions  devel- 
opment, financial  a.ssistance  for  the  Im- 
provement of  undergraduate  iiLstruction, 
loans  and  grants  for  facilities  construc- 
tion, and  assistance  for  graduate  t-duca- 
tion. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  bill  before  us  is  es- 
sentially an  extension  of  existing  higher 
education  programs  which  were  last  re- 
vised bv  the  Education  Amendments  of 
1972. 

The  1972  amendments,  which  in  turn 
built  on  the  Higher  Education  Act  of 
1965,  sought  U-)  establish  a  balanced  ap- 
proach to  Federal  support  of  postsecond- 
ary education. 

The  emphasis,  of  course,  was  put  on 
student  aid.  for  it  Is  the  best  interests 
of  the  millions  of  young  men  and  women 
who  attend  our  colleges  and  universities 
that  should  be  our  prlmar\-  concern. 

Indeed,  the  bedrock  principle  upon 
which  rests  the  entire  Federal  higher  ed- 
ucation effort  is  the  conviction  that  no 
young  person  should  be  denied  the  oppor- 
tunity to  go  to  college  for  lack  of  finan- 
cial resources. 

This  year  nearly  2  million  young  peo- 
ple will  receive  $2.5  billion  in  Federal 
financial  assistance  made  available 
through  a  variety  of  programs  designed 
to  fit  their  individual  needs. 

The  basic  educational  opportunity 
grant  program,  now  in  its  3d  year  of 
operation,  provides  grants  of  up  to  $1,400 
to  students  from  moderate  income  fam- 
ilies, and  is  intended  t/>  estaljli.sh  a  mini- 
mum financial  floor  for  students  who. 
without  .such  assi.stance.  might  be  denied 
the  opportunity  for  any  jxistsecondnry 
education  at  all. 

The  supplemental  educational  oppor- 
timity  grant  program,  college  work 
study,  and  the  national  direct  .student 
loan  program  are  administered  by  the 
colleges  and  universities  them.selves  and 
together  constitute  the  elements  of  an  aid 
package  which  may  be  tailored  to  the 
needs  of  individual  students  at  individual 
campuses.  These  "college  based  pro- 
grams," all  of  which  have  now  been  In 
place  for  over  10  years,  have  proven 
highly  successful,  and.  indeed,  are  now 
regarded  as  Indispen'^able  tools  for  col- 
lege financial  aid  ofTircrs  trvin"  to  ]^.r]p 
students  and  their  families  meet  the  ever 
increasing  costs  of  postsecondary  educa- 
tion. 

But  the  bill  also  continues  the  consist- 
ent policy  of  Congrrs  to  attend  as  well 
to  the  needs  of  our  colleges  and  universi- 
ties. For  the  richly  diverse  spectrum  of 
pastsecondary  educational  opportunities 
available  to  our  young  people  depends  on 
the  contlnueti  well  being  of  thf  more 
than  4.000  institutions,  both  public  and 
private,  which  make  up  the  framework  of 
our  p<wtseoondary  education  .-^^  stpiii 

It  Is  therefore  entirely  fitting  and  ap- 
propriate that  we  continue  tlie  various 
programs  of  categorical  aid  to  colleges 
and  universities,  for  without  such  assist- 
ance their  ability  to  serve  the  millions  of 
federaly  assisted  students  would  be  sub- 
stantiailv  impaired 

As  I  stated  earlier,  Mr.  Chairman,  this 
bill  Is  essentially  an  extension  of  exi.stinK 
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programs.  There  are,  however,  several 
important  changes  the  bill  would  make  in 
existing  law. 

First,  the  bill  makes  a  number  of  modi- 
fications in  the  technical  provisions  of 
the  student  aid  programs,  changes  which 
do  not  go  to  the  substance  of  the  pro- 
grams involved  but  which  are  necessary- 
to  their  smooth  functioning. 

Second,  the  bill,  through  amendments 
to  th^  community  services,  facilities  con- 
struction and  community  colleges  titles, 
place?  renewed  emphasis  on  continuing 
education  opportunities  for  all  Ameri- 
cans, of  all  ai,e5  and  backgrounds. 

Third,  the  bill  amends  title  VI  of  the 
National  Defense  Education  Act — the 
"language  and  area  studies  program" — 
to  allow  increased  support  for  "citizen 
education"  activities  designed  to  increase 
public  understanding  of  problems  inter- 
national in  scope.  Examples  might  in- 
clude problems  related  to  the  rnviron- 
ment,  or  problems  involved  in  producing 
enough  food  to  feed  all  of  the  peoples  of 
our  crowded  planet. 

It  should  be  noted  carefully  that  this 
bill  does  not  contain  an  ext?nsion  of 
either  the  federally  insured  .student  loan 
program,  or  its  counterpart,  the  guaran- 
teed ^tudent  loan  program. 

It  i ;  well  known  to  Members  that  the 
student  loan  programs  have  within  the 
past  few  years  encountered  more  than  a 
little  difficulty,  and  that  substantial  revi- 
sions to  the  statute  w  ill  probably  be  nec- 
essar>-  before  the  pnd  of  this  se.ssion. 

The  committee  has  determined  that 
under  these  circunxstances  it  is  probably 
best  to  address  the  entire  student  loan 
question  in  a  separate  bill. 

In  the  meantime,  however,  it  is  essen- 
tial that  we  promptly  act  t<i  extend  the 
other  postsecondary  education  programs, 
including  both  student  a.ssistance  and 
aid  to  colleges,  in  order  that  both  insti- 
tutions and  the  students  they  serve  may 
plan  for  the  coming  academic  year. 

The  bill  before  the  House  today,  fol- 
lowing in  the  tradition  of  most  higher 
education  bill?  of  recent  years,  is  the 
product  of  bipartisan  agreement 

It  is  supported  by  th"  .^merican  Coun- 
cil on  Education,  the  National  Student 
Lobby,  and  virtually  all  of  the  other  asso- 
ciations representing  the  postsecondar\' 
education  community. 

I  recommend  the  bill  to  the  House,  and 
urge  its  adoption  in  the  form  recom- 
mended by  the  committee. 

Mr  BOLLING  Mr.  Chairman.  I  make 
the  point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not 
present. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Evidently  a  quorum 
is  not  present. 

The  call  will  be  taken  by  electronic 
device 

The  call  wa.^;  tak^n  by  electronic  de- 
vice, and  the  following  Members  failed 
to  respond: 

(Roll  No.  2611 

Archer  Dan. els.  N  J  Hajisen 

Bell  Davis  Harsha 

Bogg8  Dlggs  Hawkins 

Boland  Dlngell  H6bert 

Broomfield  Ellberg  Henderaon 

Brown,  Mich  EnpUsh  Htoshaw 

Buchaain  Esch  Hutchinson 

Burton,  John  Evins,  Tenn  Ichi»rd 

Cederberg  Flowers  .Jacobs 

Chlsholm  Frev  Jarrrmn 

Cleveland  Glalmo  Karth 

Conyers  Oradlson  Kemp 


Keys 

Landnim 

L-egrget  t 

McKlnney 

Macdonald 

Melcher 

Mil  ford 


Randall 

Rees 

Rlegle 

Rod  1  no 

Rooney 

Rjppe 

Sarbanes 


Siuckey 

Sullivan 

Symms 

Tea  sue 

Udal! 

UUman 

Van  Deer! in 

Vander  Jast 

Vanik 

Wictgin-s 

WUson,  C.  H. 


Montgomery  Schev.cr 

Moore  Sikes 

Moorhead,  Pa .  Skubltz 

Nichols  Sianton. 
O'Nell!  James'" 

Railsback  St.ephens 

Accordingly,  the  Committee  rose:  and 
the  Speaker  liaving  resumed  tlie  chair. 
Mr.  Wright.  Chairm.an  oi  the  Committee 
of  the  'vVlMle  House  on  the  St^te  of  the 
Union,  reported  that  that  Committee, 
having  had  ur.der  consideration  the  bill 
HR  12851.  and  finding  itself  without  a 
quorum,  he  had  directed  the  Members 
to  record  tlieir  presence  by  electronic 
device,  whereupon  360  Members  recorded 
their  presence,  a  qu-orum.  and  he  sub- 
mitted herewith  tlie  names  of  the 
absentees  to  be  spread  upon  the  .Journal. 

The  Committee  resumed  its  sitting. 

Tlie  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recognize^ 
the  gentleman  from  Michigan  (Mr. 
OHara  I . 

Mr.  O'HARA.  Mr,  Chairman,  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  tlie 
gentleman  from  Oklahoma,  the  distin- 
guished Speaker  of  the  House  <Mr. 
Albert*  . 

TRIBrTE    TO    rOBMER    SPEAKER 

JOHN    W.    MC  roPMACK 

I  By  imanimous  consent  Mr.  Albert 
was  allowed  to  proceed  out  of  order,  i 

Mr.  ALBERT  Mr.  Chairman.  I  take 
thi.s  time  to  welcome  back  to  the  Cham- 
ber of  tills  House  one  of  its  former 
Members,  one  ol  its  great  Speakers,  and 
one  who  has  left  a.s  maiiy  fingerprints 
on  tlie  legislative  record  ol  the  Hou.se  as 
anyone  who  has  ever  lived  I  have  never 
had  a  finer  friend  or  adviser.  He  has  been 
almost  like  a  .second  father  to  me. 

From  a  personal  standpoint  it  is  almost 
beyond  any  hope  that  I  e\er  had  that 
lor  some  20  years  I  would  sit  in  the 
Speaker's  rooms  or  in  the  White  House. 
first  with  Sam  Raybum  as  Speaker  and 
John  McComiack  as  majority  leader, 
and  then  later  with  John  McCormack 
as  Speaker,  as  every  important  decision 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  was 
made.  It  is  an  experience  which  of  course 
has  come  to  ver>-  few 

John,  you  are  not  only  home,  a  home 
in  which  you  have  lived  longer  than  all 
but  a  iiandlul  ol  men  and  women  in  the 
history  of  this  House,  but  you  are  here 
where  your  great  record  is  appreciated, 
iind  understood  and  where  those  who 
know  you,  love  you  with  all  their  hearts. 
We  are  glad  to  see  you  looking  so  well. 
God  bless  you.  Come  more  often. 

Mr.  QUIE.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  such 
time  as  he  may  consume  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois  (Mr.  Michel). 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding.  Before  mak- 
ing m>-  comments  on  the  bill  before  us, 
I  just  want  to  join  the  Speaker  in  mak- 
ing special  reference  to  the  visit  of  our 
distinguished  former  Speaker.  As  a 
member  of  the  minority  he  always  treat- 
ed us  fairly  when  he  was  serving  as  oc- 
cupant of  the  Chair,  just  as  the  present 
Speaker  has  been  very  fair  to  the  mi- 
nority. I  say  that  bcxjause  when  both 
former  Speakers  were  majority  leaders 


they  were  f.ghting  partisans  as  one  would 
expect  them  to  t>e. 

Once  having  left  tlieir  majority  lei»d- 
er.  position  and  occupied  the  Speaker's 
chair,  both  of  them  have  protected  ihe 
rights  of  the  minority  very  well  indeed. 
with  a  great  deal  of  compassion  and 
sympathy  at  times.  We  on  the  Republi- 
can side  of  the  aisle  are  grateful  for  the 
fairness  that  has  been  exiiibited  by  both 
the  current  Speaker  and  our  former 
S.:)eiker.  Mr.  MrCormack. 

Nov\-.  Mr.  Chairman,  as  we  consider 
the  higher  education  bill.  I  want  to  make 
.several  comments  with  respect  to  the 
pendins  legislation. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  am  particularly 
pleased  that  the  committee  chose  to  in- 
clude in  thLs  legislation  a  provision  taken 
from  tlie  Student  Aid  -A.buse  Act  which 

1  introduced  in  October. 

Tliis  provision  places  stiff  cri^nmal 
penalties  for  abuses  of  Federal  student 
assistance  prograrru..  Persons  found  giiii- 
ty  of  embezzling,  misapplying,  stealing 
or  obtaining  by  fraud,  false  statement  or 
forgery  anv  of  the  funds  of  the  program 
can  be  fined  up  to  $10,000  and  impris- 
oned up  to  5  years. 

In^•estigations  by  our  office,  by  the 
Committee  on  Government  Operations, 
and  subsequently  by  the  Permanent  In- 
vestigations Subcommittee  In  the  Senate 
have  documented  the  serious  situation 
which  exists  today  and  which  makes  this 
tough  provl'iion  necessarj-. 

There  is  substantial  fraud  and  abuse  in 
the  student  aid  programs  especially  in  tlie 
proprietary-  school  .segment  of  the  guar- 
anteed student  loan  program,  and  this 
provision  will  be  a  big  help  to  the  law  en- 
forcement authorities  who  are  trying  to 
stop  it.  but  who  have  heretofore  been 
impeded  by  the  lack  of  specific  law. 

The  victims  of  this  fraud  are  the  tax- 
payers of  the  United  Statees.  and  also, 
in  some  very  real  and  very  painful  cases, 
individual  students,  who  have  been 
suckered  in  by  fast-talking  salesmen 
armed  with  fancy  brochures  and  gran- 
diose promises,  and  of  course,  applica- 
tions for  Federal  dollars. 

All  too  often,  the  promises  proved  il- 
lusory, but  if  the  student  dropped  out 
because  the  school  had  nothing  to  offer, 
then  either  he  or  the  tatxpayer  was  left 
holding  the  bag  for  the  amount  of  the 
loan,  while  the  shyster  school  operator, 
having  sold  the  loan  paper  for  a  hand- 
some profit,  was  laughing  all  the  way 
to  the  bank, 

I  think  with  this  new  pro\ision  these 
people  will  be  doing  a  little  less  laughing, 
because  they  will  not  be  heading  for  the 
bank,  they  will  be  heading  for  the  Fed- 
eral penitentiary', 

Mr.  O'HARA.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  jield 

2  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Illi- 
nois 'Mr.  Simon ^ . 

Mr.  SIMON.  Mr.  Chairman,  gone  are 
the  days  when  a  college  student  was  only 
someone  between  the  ages  of  18  and  21 
who  went  from  high  school  to  college. 
Today  18  to  21  year  olds  are  only  half 
the  college  students.  About  one-third 
are  over  age  25.  About  10  percent  are 
over  age  35.  During  the  latest  4-year  pe- 
riod those  students  in  the  30  to  34  age 
group  increased  by  nearly  a  third.  Yet 
too    many    have    talked    and    acted    as 
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though    these   changes   had   not    taken 
place 

Gone  are  the  days  when  practically 
all  students  were  studying  as  a  full-time 
activity.  Today  over  half  the  people  in- 
volved in  postsecondary  education  are 
part-time  students,  yet  we  have  not 
^'eiired  our  support  of  education  to  the 
reality  of  this  new  majority. 

Part-time  students  in  postsecondary 
educational  institutions  are  more  nu- 
merous than  I'ull-time  students,  gener- 
ally more  needy  than  full-time  students, 
and  generally  discriminated  against  in 
tuition  rates  and  the  application  of  aid. 
The  amendments  to  title  I  give  us  the 
much  needed  means  for  providing  equity 
in  the  treatment  of  these  adults  who  seek 
and  need  the  benefits  of  postsecondary 
education. 

To  accomplish  this,  the  amendments 
broaden  the  purposes  of  title  I  to  include 
"continuing  education"  and  "resource 
materials  sharing  programs."  These  are 
programs  to  support  the  education  of 
part-time  .students  and  adults  who  will 
study  in  their  home  commimities.  These 
people  are  part-time  students  and  often 
full-time  workers,  pinching  pennies  and 
striving  to  get  ahead  and  to  have  a  better 
life.  We  owe  these  people  a  share  of  the 
student  aid  we  provide,  and  this  legisla- 
tion is  the  most  effective  and  most  effi- 
cient way  to  provide  it.  By  supporting  the 
programs  that  serve  part-time  students, 
we  avoid  the  army  of  bureaucrats,  we 
avoid  the  stacks  of  redtape,  and  endless 
regulations  that  would  be  Involved,  if  we 
tried  to  support  their  very  diverse  needs 
with  direct  payments. 

Thus  new  majority  needs  and  de.serves 
our  support,  along  with  needy  full-time 
students.  This  bill  will  do  the  Job. 

Other  amendments  to  title  I  are  de- 
signed to  improve  the  administration  of 
the  program.  The  amendments  will  en- 
able the  Office  of  Education  to  provide 
technical  assistance  to  States  and  parti- 
cipating institutions.  Increase  the  allow- 
ance for  State  administration,  eliminate 
unnecessary  reports,  and  in  other  ways 
make  needed  changes. 

The  amendments  to  title  I  broaden  the 
purposes  of  that  title  to  Include  post- 
secondary  continuing  education  pro- 
grams and  resource  materials  sharing 
programs. 

These  are  programs  serving  the  part- 
time  students  in  postsecondary  educa- 
tion who  are  studying  in  their  commu- 
nities, near  their  homes.  Part-time  stu- 
dents are  the  new  majority  of  students  in 
postsecondary  education,  numbering  over 
l.T  million  These  part-time  students  now 
make  up  more  than  half  of  the  students 
served  by  postsecondary  educational  in- 
stitutions. Their  nvmibers  increase  an- 
nually, as  each  year  more  adults  decide 
to  participate  in  postsecondary  educa- 
tion. 

This  growing  majority  consists  of 
adults  who  missed  the  opportunity  to  be 
full-time  students  in  their  youth  and 
who  now  work,  support  families  and 
study  on  a  part-time  basLs.  It  includes 
women  who  have  raised  their  families 
and  are  returning  to  tiie  work  force.  The 
army  mcUides  people  preparing  for  new 
careers,  and  others  who  are  upgradinic 
and  modernizing  their  skills.  It  includes 


people  acquiring  knowledge  to  improve 
their  incomes,  to  become  more  produc- 
tive citizervs,  to  help  solve  community 
problems  and  for  a  variety  of  other  pur- 
poses. They  are  people  of  all  ages  and  all 
lines  of  work. 

Other  programs  of  student  aid  do  not 
reach  most  of  the  needy  part-time  stu- 
dents. About  three-fourths  of  them  pay 
the  full  costs  of  their  education  from 
their  earnings.  On  the  whole,  part-time 
students  are  more  in  need  of  assistance 
than  full-time  students.  The  tuition  rates 
thev  pay  are  generally  higher  than  those 
paid  by  full-time  students.  Three-fourths 
of  the  4-year  institutions  charge  tuition 
rates  for  these  students  as  high  as  or 
higher  than  for  full-time  students  In 
spite  of  these  facts,  their  numbers  in- 
crease each  year. 

The  fimds  provided  under  this  mod- 
ernized title  I  will  make  it  possible  for 
millions  more  people  to  continue  the  edu- 
cation they  need  as  partr-time  students. 
These  amendments  provide  the  most  ef- 
ficient and  effective  means  of  serving 
their  needs.  The  program  will  benefit 
the  Nation  in  countless  ways  because  It 
upgrades  the  educational  level  of  our 
citizens. 

Mr.  ESHLEMAN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  my  col- 
league from  Pennsylvania  <Mr.  Myers). 

Mr.  MYERS  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  thank  the  gentleman  for 
yielding  to  me.  I  rise  to  raise  a  question 
with   the   chairman  of   the   committee. 

I  rise  to  ask  the  question:  The  bill 
which  was  passed  yesterday  In  regard 
to  the  Vocational  Education  Act  had  a 
repealer  in  that  bill,  which  was  section 
305ia) : 

Part  B  of  title  X  of  the  Higher  Educa- 
tion Act  of  1965  Is  hereby  repealed. 

I  wonder  if  that  is  in  conflict  with  the 
section  of  the  bill  which  is  on  page  82. 
at  the  bottom  of  the  page,  line  23  en- 
titled "occupational  education."  where 
it  seems  to  me  that  this  bill  is  attempt- 
ing to  provide  funding  for  a  provision 
of  the  act  which  was  repealed  by  the 
bill  just  pa.ssed  yesterday. 

Mr.  OHARA.  Will  the  gentleman  yield 
for  a  reply? 

Mr  MYERS  of  Pennsylvania.  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman 

Mr.  O'HARA  The  gentleman  is  abso- 
lutely correct  The  Vocational  Education 
Act  that  went  through  the  House  yester- 
day provided  for  a  repeal  of  title  X-B. 
and  handled  the  purposes  of  title  X-B 
through  a  different  mechanism 

This  act  simply  extends  X-B  without 
change.  The  reason  it  does  so  is  because 
we  are  not  certain  just  where  we  are  go- 
ing to  end  up  on  this.  The  Senate  ha'^ 
to  act  on  both  bills.  Then,  we  are  go- 
ing to  conference,  and  we  hope  to,  con- 
ference these  bills  together.  We  wanted 
to  be  able  to  go  either  way  when  we  got 
to  conference. 

So.  it  was  our  Intention.  Inasmuch  as 
these  bills  are  going  to  be  In  conference 
together,  that  we  strengthen  that  out  In 
conference. 

If  the  repeal  is  acceptable  to  the  Sen- 
ate, it  Is  certainly  acceptable  to  me.  and 
we  will  not  Insliit  on  our  provision  that 
extends  X-B. 


If  on  the  other  hand  the  Senate  has 
some  problem.s  with  the  reix>al,  then  we 
may  want  to  extend  all  or  part  of  it 

I  just  wanted  to  leave  us  with  a  maxi- 
mum of  flexibility. 

Mr.  MYERS  of  Pennsylvania.  Is  it  the 
Chairman's  intent  that  when  both  of 
the  bills  come  back  that  Members  will 
not  be  faced  with  the  conflict  that  we 
seem  to  be  faced  with  this  week? 

Mr.  O'HARA.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield  further,  that  is  correct.  And  we 
will  straighten  that  out  in  conference. 
That  was  our  intention. 

Mr.  MYERS  of  Pennsylvania.  I  thank 
the  gentleman. 

Mr.  O  HARA.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  1 
minute  to  the  gentleman  from  Texas 
I  Mr.  DE  LA  Garza  ) 

Mr.  DE  LA  GARZA  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
thank  tlie  distinguished  Chairman  for 
yielding  to  me.  and  I  take  this  lime  to 
commend  him  on  the  excellent  work 
which  he  has  done  on  tliis  legislation 
and  also  to  ask  him  about  the  high  school 
equivalency  program  and  the  college 
assistance  migrant  program,  called  HEP 
and  CAMP,  under  the  Secretary  of  Labor 
Is  tlie  authorization  of  this  legislation 
to  continue  funding  for  these  ver>-  worth- 
while programs? 

Mr.  O'HARA.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield  to  me,  I  call  the  gentleman's  atten- 
tion to  section  203.  on  imge  87  of  the  bill, 
in  which  the  bill  direcUs  the  Secretary  of 
Labor  to  administer  and  directly  fimd 
the  existing  programs  kno\ni  as  the  high 
school  equivalency  program  from  the 
national  account  portion  of  funds  appro- 
priated for  title  III 

Mr.  DE  LA  GARZA.  Mr  Chairman,  I 
thank  the  gentleman.  Tlie.st-  are  very 
worthwhile  programs,  esptKually  in  the 
area  I  represent,  and  I  commend  the 
gentleman  and  the  committee 

Mr.  BUCHANAN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
rise  in  suppKJrt  of  H  R.  12851.  I  strongly 
believe  that  this  bill  is  im;K>rtont  for 
the  continuation  of  the  broad  range  of 
higher  education  programs,  particularly 
student  aid.  Perhaps  the  most  valuable 
contribution  Ls  tliat  it  focuses  our  at- 
tention on  the  new  nontraditional  stu- 
dent and  the  development  of  more  com- 
munity base.!  educational  experiences 

However.  Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  impor- 
tant to  emphiusi.v  that  this  bill  provides 
for  only  1-year  extension  of  most  of  the 
programs.  I  feel  that  there  are  a  num- 
ber of  crucial  problems  in  Fed'^-ral  sup- 
port for  higher  education  that  still  need 
to  be  addressed.  The  committee  has  held 
extensive  heariniKS  with  studenU.  educa- 
tors, parents.  a-dmiiii^:rators.  ai^.d  repre- 
sentatives of  hif,'her  organizations  We 
hope  to  continue  these  hearinRs  next 
year  and  address  these  problem>  further 
Through  these  heariiiKs  we  have 
learned  that  the  student  is  no  longer 
just  the  young,  just  the  full-time,  or  just 
out  of  high  school.  As  we  note  in  the 
committee  report,  the  full-time  student, 
considered  by  educational  statisticians 
as  the  norm,  is  already  a  minority  in 
the  community  college  sector,  and  in 
proprletar>'  schools,  and  \s  rapidly  be- 
coming so  in  the  rest  of  the  postsecond- 
arv  educational  community  The  Census 
Bureau  figures  state  that  less  than  half 
of  the  college-going  population  In  Amer- 
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ica  is  between  the  college  age  para- 
meters of  18  and  21. 

More  students  are  over  the  age  21  and 
more  than  1  million  students  are  35  and 
older.  Mr.  Chairman,  this  illustrates  that 
the  classical  definition  of  student  has 
changed  and  the  Higher  Education 
Act  benefits  more  tlian  just  a  few.  An 
excellent  example  is  the  University  of 
Alabama  in  Birmingham,  a  vastly  grow- 
ing urban  university,  where  the  stu- 
d'.nt  {xjpulation  is  a  cro.ss  section  of  ages. 
Si  X  and  environmental  backgrounds. 

Tlicrefore,  Mr.  Ciiairman.  I  am  in 
full  support  of  the  changes  made  in  H.R. 
12851.  Especially  the  changes  in  the 
basic  educationail  grant  because  it  Bd- 
dres.'-es  the  need  for  increased  funding 
and  because  of  the  ma.ior  change  in 
f  'rniulating  the  family  income. 

I  lun  also  in  full  support  of  the 
changes  in  the  college  work  study  pro- 
gram. I  find  It  extremely  Important  that 
students  combine  their  educational  ex- 
periences with  a  work  experience.  The 
way  the  regulations  now  function, 
schools  find  tliemselves  either  compel- 
led, or  believing  they  are  comi>elled,  to 
stop  a  student's  subsidized  employment 
at  the  moment  he  earns  his  computed 
need.  The  changes  made  in  H  R.  12851 
would  allow  institutions  to  expand  on 
what  they  are  already  doing  to  help 
students  find  employment.  Tliis  effort 
would  help  to  bring  the  education  and 
its  relationship  to  working  closer  to- 
gether. 

This  bill  recognizes  that  if  students 
are  to  have  a  choice,  a  free  choice,  that 
tliere  must  be  a  strengthened  institu- 
tional base  for  the  meeting  of  our  grow- 
ing educational  needs. 

Mr.  Chairman,  while  there  are  many 
other  problem.';  pertaining  to  post-sec- 
ondarj'  education,  which  I  hope  the 
committee  will  address  in  the  next  Con- 
gress, this  is  an  imjxirtant  beginning  and 
I  urge  support  for  this  legislation. 

Mrs.  MINK.  Mr  Chairman,  I  rise  to 
five  my  strong  sup}X)rt  to  H.R.  12851,  the 
Higher  Education  Amendments  of  1976. 
This  bill  is  vitally  Important  for  unless 
we  act,  our  major  Federal  programs  of 
higher  education,  primarily  student  aid. 
will  expire  this  June. 

H.R  12851  generally  provides  for  a  1- 
ye.'.r  extension  of  our  student  financial 
aid  progranvs.  Except  for  the  guaranteed 
student  loan  program  which  will  be  the 
subject  of  separate  legislation,  basic 
grants,  supplemental  grants,  State  stu- 
dent incentive  grants,  and  the  natioruil 
direct  student  loan  program  are  all  ex- 
tended throuf-'h  fiscal  year  1977.  Becaii.se 
of  widespread  support  of  the  college 
work-study  program,  the  bill  makes  it  a 
permanent  progrtun  at  higher  author- 
ization levels. 

The  popular  veterans  cost-of-instruc- 
tion  program  Ls  also  extended  for  1  ad- 
ditional year  This  program  has  provided 
many  thousands  of  veteraris  with  the 
guidiince  they  need  to  pursue  their  post- 
secondar>'  education.  I  am  extremely 
pleased  that  H.R.  12851  incorporates  a 
hold  harmless  provision  for  educational 
institutions  which  would  not  otherwise 
meet  eligibility  for  this  program  because 
of  the  May  31,  1976.  delimiting  date  end- 
ing GI  educational  benefits  for  certain 


veterans.  As  a  cosponsor  of  legislation 
which  would  completely  eliminate  the 
time  limitation  within  which  a  vptersn 
must  complete  his  education.  I  whole- 
heartedly support  this  hold  harmless 
provision. 

The  Uio  programs — talent  search,  up- 
ward bound,  and  special  services  for  the 
disadvantaged  —  are  also  extended 
through  fiscal  year  1977  at  a  higher  au- 
thcnzation  level  of  $250  million. 

Cooperative  education  is  given  added 
significance  for  H.R.  12851  makes  it  a 
separate  title  and  a  permanent  program. 
Through  cooperative  education,  students 
are  able  to  engage  in  arademic  study  and 
work  which  is  related  to  their  area  of 
studj'.  It  provides  students  with  valuable 
and  meaningful  educational  experiences 

H.R.  12851  also  continues  other  pro- 
grams under  the  Higher  Education  Act 
through  fi.scal  year  1977.  These  programs 
include  community  .service  and  continu- 
ing education,  college  libraries,  develop- 
ing institutions,  construction  and  reno- 
vation of  academ.ic  facilities,  graduate 
fellowships  for  careers  in  postsecondar>- 
CKlucation.  and  community  colleges. 

An  important  chajige  is  made  to  the 
present  community  service  procram  by 
broadening  the  type  of  activities  that 
may  be  assisted  under  this  program.  H.R. 
12851  adds  continuing  education  as  a 
fundable  activity  so  that  postsecondary 
education  can  be  brought  to  those  people 
who  previously  have  not  had  such  courses 
available  to  them  at  convenient  and  ac- 
cessible locations. 

In  order  to  insure  uninterrupted  con- 
tinuation of  our  higher  education  pro- 
grams. I  urge  mv  colleagues  to  support 
H.R.  12851. 

Mr.  OTTINGER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  am 
happy  to  have  thLs  opportunity  to  sup- 
port extension  of  the  higher  education 
programs  which  operate  imder  authority 
of  the  bill  we  are  considering  today. 

In  these  times  of  severe  economic  dis- 
tress for  many  American  families,  when 
even  most  middle  income  persons  are 
experiencing  difficulties  in  financing  an 
education,  it  is  particularly  important 
that  the  Federal  Goveniment  do  ever>- 
thing  possible  to  make  the  dream  of  a 
college  education  realitj*  for  more  of  our 
young  people. 

The  National  Center  for  Education 
Statistics  reports  that  in  1974  less  than 
15  percent  of  higher  education  nation- 
wide was  financed  through  Federal  re- 
sources. State  aid  to  higher  education 
constituted  37.3  percent  of  the  total  cost 
of  operating  colleges  and  universities, 
and  26.4  percent  of  the  costs  were  borne 
by  students  through  tuition  payments  It 
is  my  feeling  that  a  college  education 
should  be  made  available  to  everj-  Amer- 
ican who  has  the  ambition  and  ability  to 
pursue  It  and  that  we  should  move  as 
quickly  as  possible  toward  that  goal.  The 
student  assistance  programs  authorized 
bv  the  Higher  Education  Act  of  1965  are 
a  step  In  the  right  direction,  thotigh  they 
still  fall  far,  far  short  of  providing  ade- 
quate aid. 

H.R.  12851  would  extend  the  provisions 
of  the  Higher  Elucation  Act  through  fis- 
cal 1977  with  authorization  levels  as  fol- 
lows: 

Title  I.  community  service  and  con- 


tinuing education  programs — $60  mil- 
lion, an  increase  of  $10  million  over  the 
present  level; 

Title  n,  college  library  assistance  and 
librar>-  training  and  research — $100  mil- 
lion: 

Title  ni,  strengthening  developing  in- 
stitutions— S120  milhon: 

Title  rv,  student  assistance  programs — 
$1.39  billion  plus  such  sums  as  may  be 
appropriated — increased  from  $1.17  bil- 
lion plus  such  sums  as  may  be  appro- 
priated : 

Title  V,  education  professions  develop- 
ment— $450  million; 

Title  VI.  financial  assistance  for  im- 
provement of  undergraduate  instruc- 
tion— $70  million; 

Title  vn.  construction,  renovation  and 
modernization  of  academic  faicilities — 
$580  million; 

Title  vm.  cooperative  education — S16 
million — increase  of  $5.25  million; 

Title  IX,  graduate  programs — $16  mil- 
lion: 

Title  X.  commimity  colleges  and  occu- 
pational education — $650  mlUion; 

Other  programs  authorized  by  this  act 
are  also  continued  and,  in  some  cases. 
expanded.  Legislation  dealing  with  the 
guaranteed  student  loan  program  is  be- 
ing developed  separately.  It  is  worth 
noting  that  a  special  triggering  mech- 
anism aimed  at  providing  needed  as.sist- 
ance  for  schools  serving  nontraditional 
or  older  students  has  been  included  in 
the  biU. 

In  addition  to  the  programs  authorized 
under  this  legislation,  I  think  it  is  incum- 
bent upon  the  94th  Congress  to  provide 
a  tax  break  for  families  struggling  to 
finance  a  college  education  for  tiieir 
children.  Such  proposals  are  among  the 
items  pending  before  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means,  and  I  am  hopeful  that 
the  next  tax  reform  measure  considered 
by  the  Hotise  will  make  some  provision 
for  tax  credits  in  this  area 

In  closing,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like 
to  point  out  that  on  May  20  I  will  be 
sponsoring  a  financial  aid  forum  in  my 
district  for  the  benefit  of  present  and 
future  college  students  who  need  finan- 
cial assistance  in  order  to  complete  their 
education.  This  event  will  include  a  panel 
of  four  experts  in  the  field  who  w  ill  speak 
on  the  various  sources  of  loan  and 
scholarship  aid.  both  from  the  public  and 
the  private  sector.  I  hope  to  be  able  to 
armounce  at  this  presentation  that  the 
House  has  passed  H.R.  12851  as  an  indi- 
cation to  the  young  people  and  their 
families  that  there  is  concern  at  the  Fed- 
eral level  for  providing  a  full  range  of 
educational  experiences  for  all  needy 
and  deserving  Americans.  It  gives  me 
great  pleasure  to  support  this  bill. 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  in 
support  of  the  Higher  Education  Amend- 
ments of  1976  (H.R.  12851'.  It  is  with 
pride  that  we  cite  that  our  assistance  to 
higher  education  dates  back  to  the  19th 
centurj"  through  our  "aid  to  Isind-grant 
colleges,"  which  is  still  in  existence  today. 

I  shotild  like  to  note  that  I  am  dis- 
appointed that  this  legislation  did  not 
restructure  our  whole  Federal  higher  ed- 
ucation assistance  programs,  it  does  in- 
clude some  positive  changes  that  will 
make   our   programs    more    pfTfvttv*»    t 
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should  like  to  note  that  the  authoriza- 
tions for  the  basic  education  opportunity 
grants— BEOG— national  direct  student 
loan  program— NDSL— supplemental  ed- 
ucation opportunit>-  grants — SEOG — 
and  the  State  student  incentive  grant 
programs— SSIG — will  only  be  extended 
through  fiscal  year  1977.  It  is  my  hope 
tliat  the  necessar>'  restructuring  of  the 
whole  higher  education  assistance  pro- 
gram can  be  resolved  in  the  next  year. 

I  should  like  to  conimend  the  gentle- 
man from  Michigan  <Mr.  O'Hara)  and 
his  subcommittee  for  their  work  on  this 
legislation  which  does  include  necessary 
changes  to  enable  the  existing  programs 
to  be  administered  more  effectively. 

I  am  pleased  to  note  that  an  impor- 
tant change  will  be  made  in  the  BEOO 
program.  At  present,  student's  financial 
needs  are  based  substantially  on  tlie  in- 
come of  his  guardiajis.  In  situations  In- 
volving foster  children  or  children  living 
with  relatives  on  a  temporary  basis,  the 
child's  actual  financial  ncetis  are  dis- 
guised and  often  the  needy  student  re- 
ceives no  assistance.  This  bill  requires 
the  Office  of  Education  to  insure  equal 
treatment  for  students  in  the  above-men- 
tioned category. 

Another  important  change  is  in  the  na- 
tional direct  student  loan  program — 
NDSL.  The  bill  provides  for  minimum 
monthly  payments  of  less  than  $30  in 
case  of  hard.ship  Further,  the  bill  allows 
for  an  accelerated  rate  of  repayment  at 
the  student's  option. 

The  veteran's  cost  of  instruction  pro- 
gram— VCTP — win  also  undergo  an  im- 
portant change.  It  revises  the  procedures 
for  counting  veterans  which  naturally 
affects  an  institution's  eligibility. 

With  this  important  change,  we  can  be 
assured  that  all  vetei-ans  for  whom  the 
act  was  designed  will  have  a  more  effec- 
tive VCIP  program. 

Fellow  Members,  this  legLslatlon  is  most 
important  to  our  institutions  for  higher 
education  and  the  students  and  their 
families.  The  Federal  Oovemment  has 
long  been  conunitted  to  support  for  high- 
er education;  we  must  insure  its  con- 
tinuation at  least  at  the  present  levels. 

I  sit  as  a  member  of  the  House  Appro- 
priations Sulx;ommittee  on  Labor- 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare.  Our 
committee  marked  up  the  fiscal  year  1977 
bill  last  week.  However,  we  deferred  ax*- 
tion  on  all  the  programs  Included  in  thLs 
legislation  I  am  sure  our  subcommittee 
will  continue  to  insure  funding  leveLs  to 
assist  all  Americans  desirous  of  ."seeking 
a  higher  education  I  Intend  to  channel 
all  my  efforts  in  that  direction.  Fellow 
Members,  we  must  do  no  less. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  this 
leETi-slation. 

Thank  you.  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr  DAN  DANIEIj.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
will  .support  the  amendment  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Alabama  when  It  is  offered. 

It  appear  to  me  that  things  are  some- 
what out  of  1oint  when  the  Congress 
pennits  leKl.-^lation  meant  to  encourage 
fhe  broadest  pns.sible  participation  In 
hlt'hor  ^duration  to  be  used  as  a  vehicle 
for  denying  the  flnanrinjr  of  that  educa- 
tion to  any  group 

Each  year,  mllllon.s  of  dollars  In  schol- 
arshliJS  are  awarded  to  the  participant'; 
in  contests  of  all  kinds.  Some  of  them  are 
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on  the  basis  of  competition  between  the 
sexes.  Others,  such  as  the  Miss  America 
and  America's  Junior  Miss  Pageants  are 
single-sex  competitions.  Now.  through 
title  rx  regulations,  thLs  latter  path  to 
a  higher  education  has  been  closed. 

Nobody  forces  young  ladies  to  compete 
in  these  undertakings.  Those  who  do,  do 
so  for  a  variety  of  reasons,  not  the  least 
of  which  is  the  opportunity  to  secure 
financial  assistance  for  furthering  their 
education. 

When  I  was  in  private  Industry,  the 
company  for  which  I  worked  cooperated 
in  the.se  contents  at  the  local  and  State 
level,  and  I  had  the  privilege  of  meeting 
and  talking  with  many  of  the  contest- 
ants. The  vast  majority  saw  them  as  an 
opportunity  to  obtain  the  wherewithal  to 
complete  or  begin  a  college  career. 

The  dollars  obtained  through  these 
scholarships  are  dollars  not  demanded  of 
the  taxpayer  through  Federal  grant  and 
loan  programs.  They  are  dollars  .saved, 
insofar  as  the  taxpayers  are  concerned. 
I  will  support  this  amendment  and 
urge  my  colleagues  in  the  House  to  do 
lilccwlsc 

Mr.  FORD  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  would  like  to  commend  my  good  friend, 
the  distinguished  chairman  of  the  Sub- 
committ'^e  on  Postsecondary  Education 
(Mr.  0'Hara>.  for  the  diligent  effort  he 
has  devoted  to  writing  and  guiding  the 
Higher  Education  Act  amendments 
through  both  his  subcommittee  and  the 
full  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor, 
I  urge  my  colleagues  to  vote  for  pas- 
sage of  this  legislation  which  will  extend 
most  student  aid  programs  through  fis- 
cal year  1977.  Adoption  of  this  legisla- 
tion is  imperative  in  view  of  the  fact  that 
these  programs  will  expire  on  June  30 
otherwise 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  would  like  to  call  my 
colleagues'  attention  to  a  provision  of 
this  bill  which  will  correct  a  situation 
brought  to  my  attention  as  chairman  of 
the  Subcommittee  on  Agricultural  Labor 
last  year.  The  Department  of  Labor  at 
that  time  announced  that  it  Intended  to 
discontinue  the  categorical  funding  of 
two  highly  successful  programs  aimed  at 
improving  the  educational  opportunities 
for  migrant  and  seasonal  farmworker 
youth,  the  high  school  equivalency  pro- 
gram— HEP— and  the  college  assistant 
migrant  program — CAMP. 

Section  203  of  this  bill,  which  wns 
adopted  unanimously  by  the  Committee 
on  Education  and  Labor,  would  prevent 
the  Department  of  Labor  from  decate- 
gorizing  these  programs  leaving  them  to 
compete  for  limited  funds  from  State  re- 
cipients of  CETA  funds  for  migrant  and 
seasonal  farmworker  programs. 

The  HEP  program  was  designed  as  a 
pilot  projected  by  the  Office  of  Economic 
Opportunity  in  1967  to  provide  an  oppor- 
tunity for  migrant  farmworker  youth  to 
obtain  a  general  education  diploma.  In 
1972,  four  CAMP'S  were  funded  to  ex- 
pand job  mobility  opportunities  for  the.se 
young  people  by  assisting  HEP  studejits 
and  other  migrant  farmworker  youth  de- 
siring to  enroll  at  institutioiis  of  higher 
learning. 

In  August  1973  botli  programs  were 
transferred  to  the  Department  of  Labor 
during  what  wa?  known  as  the  "dis- 
mantling of  OEO  "  Shortly  after  that. 


I  was  assured  in  writing  by  Assistant 
Secretary  for  Manpower— now  Employ- 
ment and  Traiiiing— Kolberg  that: 

".  .  .  |Tlhe  Department  of  Labor  has  no 
Intention  of  convertlnt;  the  farm  worker  pro- 
grams to  a  single  dimensional  manpower 
model.  We  shall  continue  to  fund  a  program 
mix.  Including  self-help  housing,  high  school 
equivalency,  emergency  food,  and  others  un- 
til and  unless  (a)  those  progr^m-s  no  longer 
serve  the  needs  of  farm  'vorkers.  or  (b)  other 
Federal  agencies  are  willing  and  able  to  as- 
sume responslblUty  for  some  of  the  cate- 
gorical programs  which  are  more  appropri- 
ately In  their  area  of  responsibility."  (Em- 
phasis added.) 

He  essentially  repeated  that  pledge 
during  the  1975  Senate  appropriations 
hearings  for  the  Department  of  Labor 
when  he  requested  some  $52.7  million 
for  section  303  migrant  and  seasonal 
farm  worker  programs  and  stated: 

We  will  continue  the  program  con-.po- 
nents  for  self-help  housing,  emergency  food 
and  medical  services,  high  school  equivalen- 
cy, and  child  care.  .  . 

The  Department  is  now  refusing  to 
abide  by  its  commitments  and  has  an- 
nounced its  desire  to  terminate  the  cate- 
gorical funding  of  the  HEP  and  CAMP 
programs  at  the  national  level  wliich  will 
in  effect  abolish  most  of  these  programs. 
The  Department  wants  to  do  this  im- 
mediately. 

Mr.  Chairman,  its  previous  assurances 
notwithstanding,  the  Department  of  La- 
bor has  virtually  ignored  personal  pleas 
from  more  than  100  Mf  mber^  of  Con:;re.ss 
to  grant  these  programs  1  more  year 
of  categorical  funding  so  that  Congress 
could  have  time  to  consider  an  orderly 
transfer  to  the  Department  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare 

Section  203  would  do  two  thinps  It 
would  require  that  the  categorical  fund- 
ing of  these  programs  be  continued 
through  the  end  of  fl.scal  year  1977  at 
the  fiscal  year  1976  funding  levels  and  it 
provides  for  a  study  by  the  Department 
of  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare  in 
consultation  with  the  Department  of  La- 
bor to  determine  how  the.^e  programs  can 
best  be  administered  in  the  future. 

As  the  authors  of  this  section.  I  expect 
that  organizations  and  groups  wlilch 
have  demonstrated  a  concern  for  mi- 
grant and  seasonal  farm  workers  be  con- 
sulted in  connection  with  this  study.  This 
would  include  the  National  Education 
.Association,  the  National  A.ssociatlon  of 
Farmworker  organizations,  the  mls-rnnt 
legal  action  program,  the  Office  of  Ed-.i- 
catlon's  migrant  education  branch,  the 
US  Catholic  Conference,  the  United 
Farm  Workers  Union,  the  AFL-CIO,  the 
National  Child  Welfare  Committee,  the 
directors  and  student.s  of  the  existing 
programs,  and  other  organizations  with 
expertise  and /or  interest  in  the  educa- 
tion of  minority  groups.  Based  on  the 
recommendations  In  this  study.  Con- 
gress can  consider  further  authorizing 
legislation  next  year. 

Mr  Chairman.  I  would  also  like  to  re- 
mind my  colleague^  that  the  adoption  of 
section  203  of  the  Higher  Education  Act 
amendments  is  only  one  of  seversd  ac- 
tions Congress  has  undertaken  In  the  last 
few  weeks  to  underscore  Its  expectation 
and  desire  that  the.se  proprams  continue 
The  House  report  accompanying  the  .sec- 
ond   supplemental    appropriations    bill 
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which  we  pas.sed  contained  language  di- 
recting the  Department  of  Ijibor  to  con- 
tinue these  programs  until  the  fiscal  year 
1977  appropriations  bill  had  been  acted 
on.  The  Senate  Appropriations  Commit- 
tee went  even  further  by  appropriating 
an  additional  $5  million  for  CETA  and 
directing  m  its  report  that  the  money  be 
used  for  the  HEPCAMP  programs,  and 
the  Senate  version  of  the  Higher  Educa- 
tion Act  amendments  as  ordered  report- 
ed contains  language  similar  to  section 
203  of  H  R.  12851. 

As  the  cliairman  of  the  Subcommittee 
on  Agricultural  Labor,  I  am  only  too 
aware  of  the  obstacles  facing  migrant 
children  in  their  struggle  to  achieve  a 
complete  education.  It  is  for  them  that 
we  are  forced  to  ac»  in  the  face  of  the 
Department  of  Labor's  failure  to  adhere 
to  its  commitments  to  Congress. 

While  I  do  not  feel  that  the  Depart- 
ment of  Labor  has  made  a  policy  decision 
to  deny  underprivileged  children  of  farm 
worker.s  the  opportunity  to  receive  an 
education  equal  to  that  available  to  other 
young  people,  there  are  evidently  some 
deskbound  bureaucrats  employed  in  the 
Department  who  have  decided  that  these 
programs  do  not  fit  neatly  enough  into 
the  verv'  narrow  manpower-oriented 
projects  which  they  evidently  feel  are 
less  trouble^some  for  them  to  administer. 

Mr  LEHMAN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise 
in  support  of  H.R.  12851,  the  Higher 
Education  Amendments  of  1976.  and  of- 
fer my  sincere  commendation  to  the  Sub- 
committee on  Postsecondary  Education 
and  its  distinguished  chairman. 

There  are.  to  my  mind,  two  particu- 
larly vital  aspects  of  the  legislation  now 
before  lis. 

First,  H.R.  12851  assures  that  Federal 
support  for  the  student-aid  progrpms  due 
to  expire  at  the  end  of  June  will  con- 
tinue for  another  year,  and,  under  .sec- 
tion 414  of  the  General  Education  Pro- 
visions Act,  may  continue  through  fiscal 
year  1978.  Consider,  for  a  moment,  these 
programs — basic  and  supplemental 
grants.  State  student  incentive  grants, 
the  trio  programs  for  students  from  dis- 
advantaged backgrounds,  the  veterans 
cost  of  instruction  program  and  the  col- 
lege work-study  and  cooperative  educa- 
tion programs,  both  made  permanent 
in  the  bill.  These  proprams  make  a  post- 
secondary  education  i)o.ssible  for  many 
students  who  would  otherwise  be  denied 
both  greatly  increased  opportunities  for 
upward  mobility  in  our  education -con- 
scious society  and  the  less  tangible  but 
equally  important  benefits  of  education 
for  its  own  sake.  In  these  days  of  rapidly 
rising  costs  in  higher  education,  any  in- 
terruption of  these  j?rograms  would  harm 
those  most  in  need  of  a  chance  at  fur- 
ther education,  the  students  from  low- 
and  middle-income  families. 

Second.  H.R.  12851  expands  oppor- 
tunities for  the  nontradltlonal  student. 
Under  this  bill,  title  I  funds  may  be  used 
to  assist  continuing  education.  Title  X 
funds  are  to  be  allotted  with  emphasis  on 
modifying  community  college  programs 
to  address  the  needs  of  persons  not  ade- 
quately considered  or  served  In  the  past^- 
the  handicapped,  the  older  person,  the 
part-time  student.  In  addition,  the  bill 
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broadens  the  definition  of  an  institution 
of  higher  education  to  allow  for  the  ad- 
mission of  students  without  the  level 
of  formal  preparation  traditionally  re- 
quired Rather  than  a  high  school  di- 
ploma or  it<^  cciuivalent,  a  school  under 
the  definition  could  admit  persons  who 
are  above  the  age  of  compulsory  school 
attendance  and  have  the  ability  to  bene- 
fit from  a  course  of  study. 

The  two  aspects  I  have  outlined  are 
actually  one— H.R.  12851  essentially  con- 
tinues to  support  one  of  our  most  basic 
American  beliefs— that  a  broad  educa- 
tion is  a  worthwhile  goal  of  both  the 
individual  and  the  Nation — and  con- 
tinues to  provide  the  opportunity  to  all 
Americans  for  a  higher  level  of  educa- 
tion than  they  could,  without  this  bill, 
possible  obtain.  I  would  urge  all  my 
colleagues  to  support  this  vital  legisla- 
tion. 

Mr.  CONLAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  yester- 
day the  House  passed  my  amendment  to 
prohibit  grants,  contracts,  or  support 
from  the  Department  of  Health.  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare  for  the  highly  contro- 
versial "Man:  A  Course  of  Study" — 
MA  COS — curricultmi  program  for  10- 
and  11 -year-old  students.  Also  prohibit- 
ed by  this  provision  is  any  support  for 
the  high  school  sequel  to  MACOS,  "Ex- 
ploring Human  Nature." 

My  amendment  was  to  the  Vocational 
Educational  Amendments  of  1976  cH.R. 
12835 »,  which  included  amendments  af- 
fecting the  authority  of  the  HEW's  Na- 
tional Institute  of  Education.  The  MA- 
COS prohibition  therefore  stops  all  fur- 
ther promotion  of  MACOS  and  "Explor- 
ing Human  Nature,"  and  any  related 
activities  through  the  computerized  na- 
tionwide education  resource  Informa- 
tion clearinghouses  (ERICi .  which  num- 
ber 16  clearinghouses  aroimd  the  coun- 
try. 

Tills  action  yesterday  prohibiting  HEW 
support  for  MACOS  comes  after  similar 
action  by  Congress  stopping  MACOS  pro- 
motion and  marketing  support  from  the 
National  Science  Foundation.  As  I  noted 
in  my  floor  remarks  yesterday,  it  became 
necessary-  to  stop  HEW  support  for 
MACOS  and  its  high  school  sequel  be- 
cause MACOS  promoters  around  the 
country  were  finding  ways  to  circum- 
vent the  clear  will  of  the  Congress  in 
this  matter  by  obtaining  taxpayer  dol- 
lars mider  numerous  other  HEW  educa- 
tion programs. 

I  had  considered  offering  another 
MACOS  prohibition  amendment  today 
to  the  higher  education  amendments 
(H.R.  12851  >,  which  also  governs  HEW 
education  programs.  But  in  talking  to 
House  leaders,  it  is  clear  that  we  have 
voiced  our  firm  Intent  on  the  matter. 
It  should  not  be  necessary-  to  take  up  ad- 
tional  time  in  the  House  to  renin  this 
MACOS  prohibition  every  time  a  Federal 
education  measure  comes  before  us. 

I  have  been  informed  via  telephone 
by  Edward  Meador.  Director  of  the  U.S. 
OflQce  of  Education's  international  stu- 
dies program,  that  he  and  other  HEW 
officials  tmderstand  the  strong  public 
sentiment  against  MACOS,  and  the  in- 
tent of  Congress  against  further  Federal 
funding   of   any   activities   to   promote, 


market,  or  otherwise  help  this  bad  school 
program. 

The  Intent  of  this  body  is  certainly 
clear  on  the  matter  We  must  closely 
monitor  all  Federal  education  acti\ities 
to  make  sure  that  no  Federal  taxpayer 
dollars  are  spent  in  this  area.  If  it  be- 
comes necessary  to  bring  the  M.ACOS 
and  related  issues  before  the  House  again 
because  some  agency  seeks  a  loophole  to 
circumvent  the  wishes  of  the  public  and 
the  twice-expressed  intent  of  Congress, 
we  shoiJd  be  ready  to  take  all  appropri- 
ate action. 

Mrs.  HOLT.  Mr  Chairman,  title  11  of 
H.R.  12851  would  provide  $75  million  for 
"foreign  studies  and  language  develop- 
ment." which  sounds  innocent  enough 

But  I  would  warn  this  Hoiose  that  it  is 
a  new  program  that  is  envisioned  here, 
when  we  absolutely  do  not  need  any  new 
programs  on  education. 

I  would  a.sk  the  only  salient  question: 
What  does  this  accomplish  toward  the 
priority  of  teaching  our  children  how  to 
read  and  write  the  English  language  with 
reasonable  proficiency? 

This  should  be  the  priority  of  the  Na- 
tion. Mr.  Chairman.  We  have  been  rais- 
ing a  generation  of  semiliterates  because 
of  the  education  policies  that  have  been 
pursued  for  years. 

Parents  throughout  our  land  are  des- 
perate because  their  children  are  not 
learning  the  basic  skills  they  will  need 
throughout  their  lives.  If  a  person  can- 
not read,  that  person  cannot  function  in 
modern  society. 

Even  more  importantly,  reading  skills 
are  essential  for  development  of  a  rea- 
soning citizenry  capable  of  exercising  the 
responsibilities  of  self-government  in  a 
democracy. 

In  a  very  stirring  article  recently  writ- 
ten by  Harry  E.  Foster,  librarian  at  the 
Anne  Arundel  Community  CoDege.  he 
points  out  that  illiteracy  or  even  semi- 
literacy  reduces  people  to  helplessness, 
making  them  vnilnerable  to  control  by 
power  elites. 

For  more  than  a  decade,  this  Congress 
has  dealt  with  education  by  piling  pro- 
gram on  program,  without  addressing 
the  real  needs  of  our  young  people  and 
the  desires  of  their  parents  Local  school 
jurisdictions  have  seized  upon  these  pro- 
grams because  they  offered  Federal 
money,  but  the  effect  was  to  disperse  even 
local  tax  dollars  over  a  wide  range  of 
projects  that  ignored  the  basic  needs  of 
our  children. 

I  need  not  remind  you  of  the  decUn- 
ing  quality  of  education  in  our  country. 
It  has  been  steadily  on  the  downtrend 
for  a  dozen  years  if  you  measure  it  by 
the  only  standard  worth  having — the 
ability  of  students  to  read  and  write  weU, 
and  solve  mathematical  problems  with 
practical  facilitj'. 

The  academic  elite  will  tell  you  that 
they  have  achieved  great  things  in  social 
adjustment,  which  cannot  be  measured, 
but  the  parents  and  taxpayers  generally 
are  wondering  why  the  youngsters  are 
incompetent  in  the  skills  that  really 
matter. 

There  is  no  need  for  a  new  Federal 
program  to  assist  foreign  studies  and  lan- 
guage development,  but  the  liberal  elitist 
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establishment  of  this  Nation  Is  over- 
JoytHl  at  the  prospect.  Here  Is  money  they 
can  use  to  indoctrinate  students  In  the 
philosophy  of  world  Kovernment. 

When  you  and  I  were  m  school,  we 
learned  geography,  world  history,  and 
sometliing  of  the  cultures  of  other  peo- 
ples. I  consider  this  to  be  entirely  appro- 
priate. 

But  there  Ls  much  more  at  stake  here, 
because  the  academic  elite  is  currently 
on  a  one-world  craze,  proposing  a  "new 
world  order"  m  which  the  United  Na- 
tions and  the  World  Court  would  have 
greater  authority  over  our  lives. 

I  would  remind  you  that  these  Inter- 
national organizations  are  dominated  by 
Communist  and  third  world  countries 
which  arc  hostile  to  America  and  to  our 
ideal  of  individual  freedom. 

This  legislation  would  authorize  the 
Commissioner  of  Education  to  award 
grants  "to  any  public  or  private  agency 
or  organization.  Including,  but  not 
limited  to.  institutions  of  higher  educa- 
tion, state  and  local  education  agencies, 
professional  associations,  educational 
con.sortia.  and  organizations  of  teachers." 
This  would  include  the  World  Affairs 
Council,  which  is  avidly  promoting  its 
Declaration  of  Interdependence  to  trans- 
fer American  sovereignty  to  world  gov- 
ermnent,  and  the  National  Education  As- 
sociation, which  Ls  pushing  a  program 
called  "A  Declaration  of  Interdepen- 
dence; Education  for  a  Global  Com- 
munity." 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  is  a  hideous  be- 
trayal of  American  independence,  200 
years  of  which  we  are  celebrating  this 
year.  I  could  not  vote  to  send  a  single 
dime  to  an  organization  promoting  world 
government.  America  should  control  her 
own  destiny, 

I  would  also  suggest,  Mr.  Chairman. 
that  we  stop  creating  new  programs  and 
turn  our  attention  to  consolidating  the 
ones  we  have. 

U\  his  1977  budget  proposal.  President 
Ford  asked  for  consolidation  of  27  Fed- 
eral aid-to-education  programs  into  a 
smgle  program  of  block  grants. 

His  idea  is  very  sound:  get  the  money 
back  to  the  local  level  and  let  local  of- 
nciaLs  set  the  priorities  for  its  use. 

Local  school  districts  are  under  enorm- 
ous pressure  these  days  to  revert  to  basic 
education,  to  concentrate  on  the  impor- 
tant skills  our  yTJung  people  will  need. 
The  parents  and  other  taxpayers  have 
had  enough  of  social  adjustment  and 
technological  teaching  gimmicks  that  do 
not  teach. 

I  believe  we  could  restore  productive, 
quality  education  to  this  country  if  we 
had  less  Federal  intervention  In  the 
process. 

Mr.  HALI..  Mr.  Chairman,  the  Higher 
Education  Amendments  of  1976,  H.R. 
12851,  extends  the  very  Important  pro- 
grams of  student  financial  assistance 
now  contained  In  title  rv  of  the  Higher 
Education  Act  of  1965  for  1  additional 
year.  As  a  member  of  tlie  Subcommittee 
on  Postsecondary  Education  and  as  a  co- 
sponsor,  I  rL'^e  in  support  of  this  signifi- 
cant legislation 

The  chairman  of  the  subcommittee 
(Mr.  O'Harai  has  devoted  a  great  deal  of 
time  and  effort  on  this  entire  area  of  stu- 


dent aid.  He  has  as.'^embk-d  outsUiiidlng 
educators  and  other  experts  before  the 
subcommittee  While  any  major  change 
In  existing  law  must  wait  until  the  95th 
Congress,  the  chairman  has  established 
an  excellent  record  and  has  demon- 
strated he  Ls  a  veo'  good  friend  of  higher 
education. 

Mr.  Chairman,  among  the  popular  and 
successful  programs  extended  for  an- 
other year  are  the  basic  education  oppor- 
tunity grants,  supplemental  education 
opportunity  grants,  grants  to  States  for 
State  student  Incentives,  the  trio  pro- 
gram and  veterans  cost  of  in.^truction 
The  college  work  study  program  is 
made  into  a  permanent  program  with  a 
substantial  increase  in  authorization. 
The  national  direct  student  loan  pro- 
gram Ls  also  extended.  The  subcommit- 
tee is  continuing  its  consideration  of  the 
guaranteed  student  loan  programs  and 
will  be  reporting  out  a  separate  measure 
on  this. 

Mr.  Chairman,  H.R.  12851  also  extends 
the  authorizations  for  an  additional  year 
for  other  major  liigher  education  pro- 
grams, such  as  college  library  assistance, 
education  professions  development,  con- 
struction of  academic  facilities  and  com- 
munity colleges  and  occupational  educa- 
tion. I  urge  the  passage  of  this  legisla- 
tion 

Mr.  DON  H.  CLAUSEN.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  rise  in  strong  support  of  the 
Higher  Education  Amendments  and 
commend  my  colleagues  on  the  House 
Education  and  Labor  Committee  for 
their  efforts  to  advance  this  legislation. 
In  bringing  the  bill  to  the  floor,  the 
committee  has  openly  stated  that  al- 
though cognizant  of  the  need  to  restruc- 
ture Federal  higher  education  assistance 
programs,  the  committee  has  failed  to 
reach  agreement  on  specific  reforms  The 
bill,  therefore,  extends  for  1  year  the 
existing  student  aid  programs.  I  supix)rt 
my  colleagues  in  their  efforts  to  conduct 
an  Indepth  evaluation  of  the  programs 
and  avoid  an>-  piecemeal  restructuring. 
Many  t>eople  are  asking  where  are  we 
and  where  are  we  headed  In  the  field  of 
higher  education?  In  my  opinion,  we 
face  a  significant  challenge.  The  history 
of  the  Federal  involvement  in  the  finan- 
cial support  of  higher  education  is 
marked  with  great  Innovations  which 
have  Riven  us  the  unique  American 
higher  education  .system  of  miiss  access 
to  posUsecondary  education  at  low  or  no 
cost  to  the  student  wiUi  a  wide  degree  of 
freedom.  We  mu.st  continue  to  maintain 
a  postsecondary  s>stem  which  is  alive 
and  growing  and  developing  In  ways  to 
meet  the  changing  demands  of  today's 
student. 

Several  of  the  programs  extended  by 
the  bill  are  of  particular  importance  to 
colleges  and  students  in  my  congres- 
sional district. 

There  has  been  a  \ery  sudden  and 
significant  upsurge  in  the  number  of  stu- 
dents participating  In  the  basic  educa- 
tional opportunity  grant  iBEOG>  pro- 
gram. In  dlsciu^slons  with  college  finan- 
cial aid  directors  in  my  district,  they 
have  strongly  endorsed  continuation  of 
tlae  program  and  expanded  funding  to 
meet  the  Increase  In  costs.  While  the 
program  Is  still  In  tt-s  infancy  and  will 
require  a  number  of  Improvenicnls  as 


we  go  along,  I  am  confident  it  will  con- 
tinue to  contribute  greatly  to  the  ability 
of  financially  needy  students  to  obtain  a 
college  education. 

The  committee  has  moved  back  the 
date  by  which  a  lamily  mcome  contribu- 
tion schedule  must  be  submitted  by  the 
Office  of  Education  to  the  Congress  from 
February  1  of  the  efTective  year  to  July  1 
of  the  preceding  year  to  provide  both 
students  and  school  officials  more  lead- 
time.  It  Is  vitally  important  to  all  our 
educational  programs  that  we  know  In 
advance  how  much  money  will  be  avail- 
able and  when  Our  educators  face  a 
continual  cloud  of  uncertainty  which 
makes  planning  difficult,  if  not  Imjxjssl- 
ble.  I  commend  tlie  committee  for  their 
recognition  of  this  problem. 

The  second  area  of  interest  to  my  con- 
stituents is  the  veterans  cost  of  instruc- 
tion program  The  program  has  been 
popular  since  its  Inception  and  has  pro- 
vided many  thou.sands  of  veterans  with 
the  guidance  they  need. 

In  a  report  I  recently  received  from 
Brian  Cute,  veteran  coordinator  at  Napa 
College,  he  states  that  as  a  result  of  the 
VCIP  program  they  have  been  able  to 
establish  an  outreach  office  In  downtown 
Napa  to  assist  veterans  and  have  de- 
veloped Innumerable  jobs  for  veterans 
with  the  county.  Returning  veterans 
compose  20  percent  of  tlie  total  student 
population  at  Napa  College  and  a  recent 
cen-sus  Indicated  that  54  percent  of  the 
male  population  over  18  years  old  were 
veterans.  Mr  Cute  stated : 

These  deserving  men  and  women  are  en- 
titled to,  and  many  are  receiving  the  services 
that  we  are  able  to  offer. 

I  concur  with  his  remarks  and  support 
the  extension  of  the  program. 

The  bill  does  make  an  important 
change  in  the  way  veterans  are  counted 
In  determining  a  school's  eligibility  for 
funds.  The  provision  is  a  "hold  harmles.s' 
approach  to  avoid  problems  resulting 
from  the  May  31.  1976,  delimiting  date 
which  will  end  eligibility  for  veterans' 
under  the  GI  bill. 

Our  young  people  are  one  of  America's 
greatest  resources.  We  have  been  recog- 
nized as  a  leader  in  space  exploration, 
scientific  research,  matliematics.  and 
engineering  and  as  we  attempt  to  meet 
the  challenge  of  our  technological  era 
and  keep  pace  with  developments  iri  these 
fields  we  must  keep  in  mind  that  to  do 
so  we  must  make  a  .vlront;  Investment  in 
education.  The  demands  are  many  but  I 
remain  confident  that  we  will  meet  them. 
Mr.  DOMINICK  V  DANIELS  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  rise  in  support  of  H.R.  12851, 
tlie  Higher  Education  Act  Amendments 
of  1976. 

This  vital  legislation  provides  for  tlie 
continuation  of  a  broad  range  of  Fed- 
eral liigher  education.  At  tlie  same  tline, 
continued  congressional  oversight  ls  as- 
sured because  the  bill  provides  for  onb' 
a  1-year  extension  of  most  program.s 

I  believe  all  my  colleagues  are  familiar 
with  the  adverse  impact  tliat  the  down- 
turn In  the  economy  has  had  on  colleges 
and  universities  tliroughout  the  Nation. 
The  impact  on  the  hidividual  student 
has  been  no  less  severe.  Wliat  we  can 
provide  Dirough  the  passage  of  tliLs  leg- 
islation is  the  continuation  of  those  pro- 
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grams  that  have  clearly  demonstrated 
their  worth  to  both  the  student  and  the 
Institution,  as  well  as  the  community. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  commend  my  distin- 
guished colleagues  on  the  Education  and 
Latxjr  Committee  who  have  worked  so 
diligently  to  produce  this  bill.  They  have 
produced  comprehensive  legislation  that 
puts  primary  emphasis  on  the  student 
as  the  most  important  beneficiary  of  our 
education  policy. 

I  am  also  pleased  to  note  that  my  col- 
leagues on  the  committee  have  devoted 
attention  to  the  needs  of  the  so-called 
nontraditional  or  older  student  by  pro- 
vidirig  a  "trigger"  provision  to  insure 
that  if  student  financial  assistance  goes 
significantly  beyond  present  appropria- 
tion levels,  programs  to  meet  the  needs 
of  new  students  will  receive  additional 
fund.s. 

Mr,  Chairman,  I  urge  all  of  my  col- 
leagues to  join  with  me  In  voting  for 
the  passage  of  H.R.  12851. 

Mr.  ROYBAL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
support  of  H.R.  12851.  the  Higher  Edu- 
cation Act  amendments. 

The  education  of  our  citizens  repre- 
sents an  Important  Inve.stment  that  has 
led  to  a  better  quality  of  life  for  all  of 
us.  Today,  however,  the  ability  of  a  stu- 
dent to  eani  a  college  degree  Is  being 
threatened  by  the  inflationary  cost 
spiral.  In  the  past  few  years,  the  cost 
of  a  4-year  college  education  has  risen 
beyond  the  financial  resources  of  most 
American  families  Therefore,  the  Fed- 
eral Goveniment  has  developed  a  num- 
ber of  programs  to  help  a  student  defray 
the  cost  of  a  college  education.  The  pro- 
visions of  H.R.  12851  would  extend  the 
authorization  and  make  some  important 
procedural  adjustments  for  many  of 
these  programs 

First,  the  bill  would  extend  the  cur- 
rent $1.4  billion  authorization  level  for 
the  basic  opportunity  grant  program  for 
another  year.  This  program  Is  now  the 
backbone  of  the  Federal  Government's 
commitment  to  aid  college  students.  In 
the  3  years  of  Its  existence,  the  program 
has  provided  much-needed  grants  to 
students  from  low-  and  middle-Income 
families. 

Further,  H.R.  12851  makes  a  number 
of  procedural  changes  to  facilitate  the 
smooth  operation  of  the  basic  opportu- 
nity grant  program.  The  Commissioner 
of  Education  will  be  required  to  publish 
the  family  contribution  .schedule  by 
July  1  of  each  year.  This  .should  enable 
the  processing  of  grant  applications  to 
begin  at  an  earlier  date.  The  bill  also 
provides  that  In  determining  the  level  of 
family  contributions,  the  educational  ex- 
penses of  other  dependent  children  mu.st 
be  considered  in  the  computations.  Prior 
to  this  time  such  expenses  were  not  de- 
ductible, which  placed  an  undue  burden 
on  families  with  two  or  more  children  In 
college  at  the  same  time. 

Next,  the  Commission  is  directed  to 
enter  Into  a  3-ypar  contract  with  two  to 
five  State.';  which  would  provide  for  the 
processing  of  basic  grant  applications 
received  from  .students  in  those  States. 
It  is  hoped  that  this  will  ultimately  lead 
to  a  reduction  In  administrative  expenses 
associated  '.'-Ith  the  program 

A  second  area  In  which  the  bill  pro- 
vides an  addlUonal  authorization  is  the 


college  work  study  program.  The  au- 
thorization for  fiscal  year  1977  is  $570 
million.  This  will  rise  to  $630  milUon  by 
fiscal  year  1980,  and  to  'such  sums  as 
may  be  necessary  '  beyond  that  date. 

The  bill  also  provides  for  a  much- 
needed  reform  in  the  work  study  area. 
Under  the  present  legislation,  a  student 
who  earns  enough  income  to  meet  his  or 
her  documented  need  must  be  termi- 
nated from  tile  job.  The  new  authoriza- 
tion bill  permits  the  student  to  continue 
to  work,  although  the  college  may  not 
u.se  work  study  funds  as  compensation. 
Finally,  H.R.  12851  also  continues  the 
authorization  for  a  number  of  other 
student  programs,  such  as  supplemental 
economic  opportunity  grants,  veterans 
cost  of  instruction,  and  special  programs 
for  disadvantaged  students;  and  also  for 
programs  to  aid  colleges,  such  as  the 
college  library  program,  developing  in- 
stitutions, construction,  renovation,  and 
modernization  of  academic  facihties,  and 
a  specific  authorization  for  community 
colleges. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  passage  of  H.R.  12851 
IS  necessary  to  contmue  the  broad-based 
programs  we  have  established  for  stu- 
dents and  institutions  of  higher  learn- 
ing. This  bill  will  assure  that  students 
from  low-  and  moderate-income  families 
will  continue  to  have  access  to  a  college 
education.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  sup- 
port the  passage  of  this  measure. 

Mr.  QUIE.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  have  no 
further  requests  for  time. 

Mr.  CHARA.  Mr.  Chainnan,  1  have  no 
further  requests  for  time  on  this  side. 
The  CHAIRMAN.  If  there  are  no  fur- 
ther requests  for  time,  pursuant  to  the 
rule,  the  Clerk  will  now  read  the  sub- 
stitute committee  amendment  recom- 
mended by  the  Committee  on  Education 
and  Labor  now  printed  in  the  reported 
bUl  as  an  original  bill  for  the  purpose  of 
amendment. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

HJR.  12851 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Home  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Higher  Education 
Amendments  of  1976". 

titij:  I— amendments  to  the  higher 

EDUCATION  ACT 
Part  A — Amendments  to  Tttle  IV  or  the 
Act 
general  changes  in  expiration  dates 
Sec.  101.  Title  IV  of  the  Higher  Education 
Act  of  1965.  as  amended  (hereinafter  in  this 
title  referred  to  as  "the  Act"),  is  amended — 
(1)    by  strllilng  "June  30,  1875"  each  place 
it    appears,    and    inserting    In    lieu    thereof 
September  30,  1977"  in  each  of  the  follow- 
ing provisions  of  the  Act:  sections  411(a)  (1) 
and  420(a)  (1): 

i2)  by  strUcUig  out  "July  1,  1975"  each 
place  It  appears,  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"October  1,  1977"  in  each  of  the  following 
provisions  of  the  Act:  sections  411(b)(4), 
413A(b)  (1),  and  461(b)    (1)   and  (2); 

(3)  by  striking,  In  section  461(b)(2), 
"June  30,  1976"  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"September  30,  1978";  and 

(4)  by  striking,  in  section  466,  wherever 
they  occur.  "June  30,  1980",  "December  31, 
1980"  and  "July  1.  1980"  and  inserting  In 
lieu  thereof,  "September  30,  1982".  "Decem- 
ber 31.  1982",  and  "October  1,  1982",  respec- 
tively. 

Mr.  O'HARA  (dtiring  the  reading^ .  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  ask  imanimous  consent  that 


section  101  be  considered  as  read,  printed 
in  the  Record,  and  open  to  amendment 
at  any  point 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Mich- 
igan? 

There  wao  no  objection. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Are  there  amend- 
ments to  section  101? 

If  not,  the  Clerk  will  read. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

BASIC     EDUCATIONAL     OPPOBTUNrTT     GEANTB 

Sec.  102.  (a)  Divisions  (1)  and  (U)  of  sec- 
tion 411(a)  (3)  (A I  Of  the  Act  are  amended 
to  read  as  follows : 

"(3)  (A)(1)  Not  later  than  July  1  of  each 
calendar  year,  the  Commissioner  shall  pub- 
Ush  in  the  Federal  Register  a  schedule  of  ex- 
pected famUy  contributions  for  the  academic 
year  which  lieglns  after  Jiily  1  of  the  calen- 
dar year  which  succeeds  such  calendar  year 
for  various  levels  of  family  Income,  which, 
except  as  is  otherwise  provided  in  division 
(11),  together  with  any  amendments  thereto, 
shall  become  effective  July  1  of  the  calendar 
year  which  succeeds  such  calendar  year. 
During  the  thirty-day  period  following  such 
publication  the  Commission  shall  provide 
interested  parties  with  an  opportunity  to 
present  their  views  and  make  recommenda- 
tions with  respect  to  such  schedule. 

"(11)  The  schedule  of  expected  family  con- 
tributions required  by  division  (1)  for  each 
academic  year  shall  be  submitted  to  the 
President  of  the  Senate  and  the  Speaker  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  not  later  than 
the  time  of  its  publication  in  the  Federal 
Register.  If  either  the  Senate  or  the  House 
of  Representatives  adopts,  prior  to  the  first 
day  of  October  next  following  the  eubmls- 
sion  of  said  schedule  as  required  by  this  di- 
vision, a  resolution  of  disapproval  of  such 
schedule,  the  Commissioner  shall  publish  a 
new  schedule  of  expected  family  contrlbu- 
tlons  in  the  Federal  Register  not  later  than 
fifteen  days  after  the  adoption  of  such  reso- 
lution of  disapproval.  Such  new  schedule 
shall  take  into  consideration  such  recom- 
mendations as  may  be  made  In  either  House 
in  connection  with  such  resolution  and  shaU 
become  effective,  together  with  any  amend- 
ments thereto,  with  respect  to  grants  to  be 
made  on  or  after  the  first  day  of  July  next 
following.  The  Commissioner  shall  publish  in 
the  Federal  Register,  together  with  such  new 
schedule,  a  full  statement  identifying  the 
recommendations  made  in  either  House  in 
connection  with  such  resolution  of  disap- 
proval and  explaining  in  full  any  discrepancy 
between  the  new  schedule  and  such  recom- 
mendations.", 

(b)  Section  411(a)(8)(B)  of  the  Act  Is 
amended — 

(1)  by  Inserting  at  the  end  of  division  (11) 
the  following  new  clause: 

"(VI)  Any  educational  expenses  of  other 
dependent   children   In   the  family.". 

(2)  by  Inserting  Immediately  after  "stu- 
dent)" In  division  (Ul)  the  foUowlng:  ", 
and  including  any  amo^mt  paid  under  the 
Social  Security  Act  to,  or  on  account  of. 
the  student  which  would  not  be  paid  if  he 
were  not  a  student  and  one-half  any  amount 
paid  the  student  under  chapters  34  and  35 
of  title  38,  United  States  Code,";  and 

(3)  by  striking  out  division  (Iv). 

(c)  Section  411(b)  of  the  Act  Is  amended 
by  striking  division  (11)  of  paragraph  (3)  (B) 
and  redesignating  subsequent  divisions  ac- 
cordingly, and  by  redesignating  paragraph 
(4)  as  paragraph  (6)  ajid  inserting  after  par- 
agraph (3)  a  new  paragraph  as  follows: 

"(4)  If  the  funds  avaUable  for  Tni>,iring 
payments  under  this  subpart  exceed  the 
amount  necessary  to  make  prescribed  pay- 
ments to  eligible  students,  then  such  excess 
funds  shall  remain  available  for  miLiriTig 
payments  under  this  subpart  during  the 
next  succeeding  fiscal  year.". 
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(d)  Section  4U  of  the  Act  Is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
subsection 

"(c)  (1)  The  Commissioner  shall  enter  into 
agreements  with  not  less  than  two  nor  more 
than  five  States  for  the  processing  by  such 
States  of  all  applications  of  their  resident 
(through  an  Instrumentality  or  agent  select- 
ed by  such  State)  for  grants  made  under 
this  subpart  for  the  academic  year  beginning 
after  July  1.  1977:  Prorided.  That  any  State 
grants  which  are  subsidized  In  part  by  Fed- 
eral funds,  during  the  period  for  which  State 
processing  of  basic  education  opportunity 
grant  applications  U  carried  out  by  the  State. 
wUl  be  avaUable  to  eligible  State  residents 
for  use  at  the  majority  of  educational  insti- 
tutions outside  that  State  which  are  eligible 
institutions  under  subpart  1  of  this  title. 
Such  agreements  shall  be  for  a  period  of  not 
less  than  three  years.  No  later  than  Septem- 
ber 1.  1978,  the  Commissioner  shall  report  to 
the  Congress  on  the  experience  with  multiple 
State  processing.  Including  Its  Impact  on  the 
delivery  of  student  aid  to  students,  and  in- 
cluding recommendations  concerning  wheth- 
er the  option  of  processing  applications  for 
grants  under  this  subpart  should  be  mad»? 
available  to  all  States  having  the  capacity  to 
do  so. 

"(2)  Any  State  entering  Into  an  agreement 
with  the  Commissioner  shall — 

"(A)  not  be  required,  without  the  State's 
consent,  to  perform  services  In  excess  of 
those  required  of  any  private  agency  or  orga- 
nization with  whom  the  CommLssloner  has  & 
contract  to  perform  similar  application  proc- 
essing, except  such  additional  services,  which 
may  be  neces-sary  to  produce  processing  serv- 
ices of  a  type  and  quality  equivalent  to  those 
produced,  through  the  name  or  other  means; 
and 

"(B)  be  required  to  determine  student  eli- 
gibility for  awards  under  thU  subpart  solely 
on  the  basis  of  criteria  set  forth  In  this 
subpart  and  regiilatlons  promulgated  by  the 
Commissioner  piirsuant  thereto 

"(3)  The  Commissioner  shall  promulgate 
such   regulations  as  may   be  necessary — 

"(A)  to  determine  a  fair' per  unit  fee  for 
application  processing  which.  If  the  Com- 
missioner has  a  contract  with  an  agency  or 
organization  to  perform  similar  application 
processing,  shall  be  no  less  than  the  amount 
paid  by  the  Commissioner  per  application 
for  the  same  academic  year  to  any  such 
agency  or  organization;  and 

"(D)  to  otherwise  carry  out  the  purposes 
of  this  subsection. 

"(4>  Nothing  contained  in  this  section  or 
other  enactments  of  law  shall  be  construed 
to  prohibit  any  eligible  State  under  subsec- 
tion (C)  of  this  section  from — 

"(A)  employing  student  application  forma 
that  solicit  Information  required  for  both 
the  determination  of  eligibility  under  this 
subpart  and  for  the  determination  of  eligi- 
bility under  the  poetsecondary  educational 
grant  programs  of  such  State;  and 

"(B)  coordinating  the  eligibility  an- 
nouncements of  State  postsecondary  educa- 
tional grants  and  grants  under  this  subpart. 
"(5)  No  State  which  enters  Into  an  agree- 
ment with  the  Commissioner  may  Impose 
any  fee  or  other  charge  upon  a  student  for 
processing  of  the  students  application  for  a 
grant  under  this  subpart.". 

Mr.  O'HARA  (during  the  reading) .  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
section  102  be  considered  as  read,  printed 
in  the  Rfcord.  and  open  to  amendment 
at  anv  point 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Mich- 
igan? 

There  wa.s  no  objection. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Are  there  amend- 
ments to  section  102? 


If  not,  the  Clerk  will  read. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

GRANTS   TO   STATES    FOR   STATK   STUDENT 
INCENTIVES 

ate.  103.  (a)  Section  416(b)  of  the  Act  \a 
amended  to  read  as  follows : 

•(b)  (1)  There  are  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated for  the  fiscal  years  ending  prior  to 
October  1,  1977.  such  suras  as  may  be  neces- 
sary for  payments  to  the  States  for  Incentive 
grants  to  students. 

"  (2 )  Sums  appropriated  pursuant  to  para- 
graph (1)  for  any  fiscal  year  shaU  remain 
available  for  payments  to  States  for  the 
award  of  student  grants  under  this  subpart 
untU  the  end  of  the  ftscal  year  succeeding 
the  fiscal  year  for  which  such  sums  were 
appropriated.". 

(b)  Section  41 6B  of  the  Act  Is  amended  by 
strlkUig  subsections  (b)  and  (c).  by  redesig- 
nating Bub.sectlon  (a)(1)(A)  as  subsection 
(a)(1).  by  redesignating  subsection  (a)(1) 
(B)  as  subsection  (a)  (2).  and  by  redesignat- 
ing subsection  (a)(2)  as  subsection  (b). 

Mr.  O'HARA  (during  the  reading). 
Mr.  Chau-man.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  section  103  be  considered  as  read, 
printed  m  the  Record,  and  open  to 
amendment  at  any  point. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Are  there  amend- 
ments to  section  103? 

If  not.  the  Clerk  will  read. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

TRIO    PROGRAMS 

Sec.  104.  Section  417A(b)  of  the  Act  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  "and",  and  insert- 
ing before  the  period  the  following:  '$60.- 
000.000  for  the  period  boglnnlng  July  1.  1976. 
and  ending  September  30.  1976.  and  $260.- 
000.000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  Septem- 
ber 30.  1977". 

Mr.  O'HARA  (during  the  reading'. 
Mr.  Chairman.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  section  104  be  considered  as  read, 
printed  In  the  Record,  and  open  to 
amendment  at  any  point. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Are  there  amend- 
ments to  section  104? 

If  not  the  Clerk  will  read. 

The  Clerk  read  as  foUows: 

VETERANS'    COST-Or-INSTRUCTION 

Sec  105.  (a)  Section  420(a)  of  the  Act 
is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof 
the  following  new  psu-agraph : 

"(3)  During  the  period  beginning  July  1. 
1976.  and  ending  September  30,  1977.  each 
Institution  which  has  qualified  for  payment 
under  this  section  for  the  preceding  year 
shall  bo  entitled  during  the  succeeding  year, 
notwlth-standlnp  paragraph  ( 1 ) .  to  a  pay- 
ment under  this  section  if  the  number  of 
persons  referred  to  In  such  paragraph  i :  i 
equals  whichever  is  the  lesser  of  (A)  at  len-st 
the  munber  of  such  persons  who  were  in 
attendance  at  such  Institution  during  the 
preceding  academic  year  less  the  number  of 
such  persons  whose  eligibility  for  educa- 
tional assistance  under  chapter  34  of  title 
38.  United  States  Code,  expired  on  May  31, 
1976.  by  virtue  of  section  1662(c)  of  such 
title,  or  (B)  at  least  the  minimum  number 
of  such  persons  necessary  to  e.stabli'<h  eli- 
gibility to  entitlement  under  paragraph  ( 1 ) 
during  the  preceding  academic  year  loss  the 
number  of  such  persons  whose  eligibility 
for  educational  assistance  under  chapter  34 


of  title  38.  United  States  Code,  expired  on 
May  31.  1976.  by  virtue  of  section  1662  c) 
of  such  title.". 

(b)  Section  420(C)  (1)  (B)  (lU)  of  such  Act 
Is  amended  by  inserting  "(with  special  em- 
phasis on  educationally  disadvantaged  veter- 
ans) "  after  "outreach",  and  by  Inserting 
"(with  special  emphasis  on  the  veteran-stu- 
dent services  program  under  section  1685  of 
such  title  38)  ■  after  "programs". 

(c)  Section  420  of  the  Act  is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
subsections: 

••(f)  Each  Institution  of  higher  education 
receiving  payments  under  this  section  shall 
at  the  end  of  each  fiscal  year  submit  to  the 
Commissioner  a  report  on  the  activities  and 
programs  (Including  data  on  the  number  and 
characteristics  of  veterans)  assisted  under 
this  section.  The  Commissioner,  not  later 
than  sixty  days  after  the  end  of  each  such 
fiscal  year,  shall  prepare  and  submit  to  the 
Congress  an  annual  report  containing  (Da 
summary  of  the  reports  and  data  submitted 
pursuant  to  this  subsection.  (2)  a  descrip- 
tion of  the  steps  taken  (and  the  results 
thereof)  to  carry  out  his  responsibility  under 
subsection  (c)  (1)  of  this  section  to  monitor 
and  determine  the  adequacy  of  efforts  by  In- 
stitutions receiving  assistance  under  this 
section  to  carry  out  the  programs  specified  In 
clause  (B)  of  such  subsection,  and  (3)  such 
recommendations.  Including  rpcommendB- 
tlons  for  legislation,  as  he  deems  appropriate 

"(g)  The  Commissioner.  In  carrylnk'  i  it 
the  provisions  of  this  section,  shall  seek  Uj 
a.ssure  the  coordination  of  programs  assisted 
under  thU  section  with  programs  carried  out 
by  the  Veterans'  Administration  purs\;ant  to 
title  38  of  the  United  States  Code,  and  the 
Administrator  of  Veterans'  Affairs  shall  pro- 
vide all  assistance,  technical  consultation, 
and  Information  otherwise  authorized  by  law 
as  necessary  to  promote  the  maximum  ef- 
fectlvenes.s  of  the  activities  and  programs  as- 
sisted under  this  section. 

"(h)  The  program  provided  for  In  this 
section  shaU  be  administered  by  an  Identi- 
fiable administrative  unit  In  the  Ofllce  of  the 
Commissioner,  the  head  of  which  shall  be  ap- 
pointed by  and  directly  respon-^lble  to  the 
Commissioner  and  to  whom  the  Commis- 
sioner shall  delegate  all  of  his  delegable  func- 
tions relatlnp  to  this  section". 

Mr.  O'HARA  <  durinK  the  reading^ .  Mr, 
Chairman,  I  a.^-k  unanimous  r/in.spnt  that 
section  105  be  con.^idered  a.<;  n-ad,  printed 
In  the  Rkcord.  and  open  to  amendment 
at  anv  point. 

The  CHAIRMAN  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  prntlrman  from 
Michigan? 

There  was  no  objection. 

AMENDMENT    OTTTRTTy    HT     MR.    ROBERTS 

Mr.  ROBERTS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  offer 
an  amendment  to  section  105. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 
Amendment  otTered  by  Mr  Roberts:  Page 
46.  line  2h.  strike  out  the  comma  Immedi- 
ately after  "Code"  and  all  that  follows 
thereafter  down  through  line  4  on  page  47 
and  tn.sert  a  period 

Mr  ROBERTS  Mr.  Chiiirman,  this  Is 
a  very  simple  amendment.  It  would 
,strike  four  line.*;  of  the  biP.  and  that  in- 
cludes a  portion  of  the  amendment  that 
wa.s  added  by  my  pood  friend  and  col- 
lea  true,  the  gentleman  from  WLsconsln 
(Mr    Cornell*  . 

ThLs  ha»s  to  do  with  a  jurisdictional 
problem  belween  the  Committee  on  Vet- 
erans' Affairs  and  the  Committee  on 
Education  and  I,iil>or  That  i^  what  we 
were  advb^cd.  and  wr  so  advl.sed  the 
chairmen  of  the  Committee  on  Educa- 
tion and  Labor,  Mr.  Perkins. 
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We  have  a  tentative  agreement.  I  be- 
lieve. Both  of  us  are  concerned  that 
there  should  be  very  clase  cooperation 
and  coordination  between  the  Adminis- 
trator of  Veterans'  Affairs.  Involving  ed- 
ucational propram  and  the  Commis- 
sioner of  Education.  We  would  strike  out 
these  four  lines,  but  we  leave  in  all  of  the 
other  requirements  of  law.  and  thLs 
would  not  in  any  way  affect  the  other 
section.^;  of  the  bill. 

Mr  Chairman.  I  believe  both  sides 
have  copies  of  the  amendment. 

Mr  CORNELL  Mr  Chairman,  will 
tiie  pentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ROBERTS  I  would  be  happy  to 
yield  to  my  colleague,  the  gentleman 
from  Wi.sconsin. 

Mr  CORNELL.  Mr.  Chainnan.  I  thank 
the  pcntleman  for  yii-ldinK. 

Wliat  the  gentleman  says  Ls  correct 
The  objective  of  the  amendment  that 
w,a.s  put  in  was  to  effect  cooixratlon  be- 
tween the  Veteran.^'  Administration  and 
the  Office  of  Education.  Cooperation  in 
this  program.  I  undorsUtnd,  has  been 
lacking,  and  I  realize,  of  course,  that 
there  Ls  a  matter  here  for  both  the  Of- 
fice of  Education  and  the  Veterans' 
Administration. 

I  would  like  to  call  attention  to  the  fact 
that  the  Vetera n.«;'  Education  and  Re- 
habilitation Amendment.';  of  1974  in  .sec- 
tion 202  specifically  stated  Uiat  tlie  Vet- 
erans' Administrator  wa.s  to  "seek  to 
achieve  the  maximum  feasible  effective- 
ness, coordination,  and  interrelationship 
of  services  among  all  propram.';  and  ac- 
tl\ities  affectinp  vetcrarLs  and  their  de- 
pendents carried  out  by  and  under  all 
other  departments,  agencies,  and  instru- 
mentalities of  tlie  executive  branch." 

It  appears  that  the  Veterans'  Admin- 
istration has  not  been  doing  Uiat.  and  I 
hope  that  our  remarks  here  today  will 
help  to  effect  that  cooperation. 

Mr.  ROBERTS.  Mr  Chairman.  I  thank 
the  gentleman,  and  I  conmiend  him  for 
his  amendment  that  •was  originally  put 
in  the  bill. 

All  of  us  want  this  coordination,  but 
the  language  as  written  would  make  the 
Veterans'  Administrator  subservient  to 
the  Commissioner  of  Education  in  our 
opinion,  and  I  ask  my  colleagues  to  sui>- 
port  the  amendment. 

Mr  O'HARA.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  number  of  words, 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  know  of  no  objections 
on  this  side  to  the  amendment,  and  cer- 
tainly, speaking  for  myself.  I  am  satis- 
fied as  long  as  the  gentleman  from  Wis- 
consin (Mr.  Cornell)  and  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  <Mr.  Roberts  i   are  satisfied. 

Mr.  THOMPSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  O  HARA.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
f!^ni  New  ..Tersev. 

Mr.  THOMPSON.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
would  like  to  commend  the  distinguished 
chairman  ot  the  Committee  on  Veterans' 
Affairs  for  offering  thLs  amendment,  and 
I  wish  to  state  my  support  of  it. 

Mr  ROBERTS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank 
the  chairman  of  the  subcommittee  for 
hLs  support. 

Mr.  QUIE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  O'HARA.  I  yield  to  the  genUeman 
from  Minnesota, 


Mr.  QDTE.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  would  be 
glad  to  support  the  amendment.  It  Is  ac- 
ceptable on  this  side. 

Mr.  ROBERTS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  thank 
the  gentleman. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas  (Mr.  Roberts'*  . 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

AMENDMENT    OFFEKED    BY    MR.    MICHEL 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer 
an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Michei  :  On 
page  47,  line  4.  Insert  at  the  end  of  such  line 
a  clo.sed  quotation  mark  and  a  period.  On 
page  47,  strike  out  lines  5  through  10. 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Chairman,  section 
105  of  H.R.  12851  contains  a  number  of 
amendments  to  the  veterans'  cost-of- 
institution  program.  One  of  those 
amendments  would  require  the  estab- 
lishment of  "an  identifiable  administra- 
tive unit  in  the  Office  of  the  Commis- 
.sioner"  to  administer  tlie  VCI  program. 
The  individual  who  directs  that  admin- 
istrative unit  LS  to  be  responsible  only  to 
the  Commissioner  of  Education. 

We  have  created  this  sort  of  office  and 
direct  re.sponsibihty  relationship  before 
and.  a.s  best  as  I  can  determine,  the  only 
result  has  been  to  furtlier  confuse  the 
relationship  between  programs  within 
the  Office  of  Education,  The  present 
Commissioner  of  Education  already  has 
some  34  administrative  units  reporting 
directly  to  him,  at  least  four  of  which 
are  required  by  statute  to  report  only  to 
him.  I  see  no  reason  to  further  ham- 
string tlie  Commissioner  of  Education 
in  his  already  difficult  task  of  admims- 
termg  the  multi-biliion-dollar  Office  of 
Education.  I  wo'ald  suggest  that  we  let 
the  Commi.ssioner  make  up  his  own  or- 
ganization chart  and  put  the  boxes  wiicre 
he  tiiinks  they  will  best  serve  the  pur- 
poses of  the  programs  we  legislate. 

Mr.  CORNELL  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  opposition  to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  reason  that  this 
provision  was  put  into  the  bill  was 
due  to  the  fact  that  the  VCIP  Is 
the  only  veterans'  program  In  the 
Office  of  Education,  and  without  leg- 
islatively directed  organization.  VCIP 
could  easily  be  shuffled  to  a  lower  level 
subdivision,  leaving  the  scliooLs  without 
anyone  to  whom  they  could  turn  for  ef- 
fective and  expeditious  assistance. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  would  also  leave  the 
Congress  without  a  high-level  adminis- 
trator to  accept  responsibility  for  the 
program.  Consequently.  I  would  say  that 
having  a  separate  administrative  unit 
would  provide  the  schools  with  admin- 
istrative support  and  a.ssistance  at  the 
highest  possible  level,  insure  that  the 
program  and  the  Commissioner's  office 
are  closely  coordinated,  and  facilitate 
Congressional  oversight  of  the  VCIP  pro- 
gram, which,  as  I  mentioned  before.  I 
think  Is  absolutely  essential. 

Also.  I  would  like  to  add.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, that  a  reorganization  plan  pending 
at  the  Office  of  Education  would  dissolve 
the  veterans'  program  unit,  leaving  the 
Institutions  that  have  this  program  with- 
out the  su|)porl  of  a  central  office. 
Tiierefore.  this  section  is  absolutely 
needed. 


Furthermore,  Mr.  Chairman,  in  light 
of  the  hostility  of  the  administration 
and  of  the  Veterans'  Administration,  in 
particularly,  to  the  VCIP  program,  I  ask 
for  a  defeat  of  the  amendment. 

Mr.  QUIE.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  move  to 
strike  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  had  refrained 
from  commenting  on  what  the  gen- 
tleman from  Illinois  'Mr.  Michel' 
was  speaking  about  because  I  wanted  to 
hear  what  the  gentleman  from  Wiscon- 
sin had  to  say;  and  we  really  did  not  look 
into  this  very  thoroughly  In  the  commitr 
tee. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  seems  to  me  that,  in 
listening  to  the  two  arguments,  if  we 
adopt  the  amendment  of  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  <Mr.  Michel^,  the  program 
would  be  administered  by  the  Bureau  of 
Post-Secondary  Education. 

It  seems  to  me  the  place  where  it  ought 
to  be  administered  is  the  Bureau  of  Post- 
Secondary  Education.  Putting  it  in  the 
Commissioner's  office  and  then  requiring 
the  Commissioner  to  delegate  aU  of  his 
delegable  authority  to  a  new  administra- 
tive unit,  as  though  we  do  not  trust  the 
Commissioner,  is  wrong.  I  do  not  think 
we  need  to  go  to  this  kind  of  restrictive 
procedure  Ln  connection  with  this  pro- 
gram. We  have  made  some  changes  In 
the  program  and  also  in  providing  the 
money  for  it.  I  think  that  will  take  care 
of  matters.  So  I  support  the  amendment 
offered  by  the  gentleman  from  Illinois 
(Mr.  Michel  1 . 

Mr.  O'HARA  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  veterans  who 
are  assisted  by  this  veterans'  cost- 
of-instruction  program  is  a  group  who 
have  had  a  great  deal  of  trouble  in 
our  society  and  they  truly  are  forgot- 
ten veterans  as  compared  to  the  vet- 
erans of  other  conflicts.  I  think  we  do 
very  badly  need  a  program  to  provide 
such  assistance  and  to  encourage  the  in- 
stitutions to  go  out  and  provide  special 
help  to  attract  them  into  education  and 
keep  them  into  education  and  help  them 
with  the  problems  they  encounter  while 
involved  in  educational  pro-jrams  I 
think  It  would  help  cnve  this  program 
some  visibility  and  also  help  to  set  it 
up  with  the  kind  of  separate  identity 
which  it  does  need  because  this  program 
1.S  not  quite  like  any  other  program  pro- 
vided for  in  the  Higher  Education  Act 

For  that  reason,  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
would  have  to  oppase  the  amendmeni 
offered  by  the  gentleman  from  Illinois 
I  Mr.  Michel  and  ask  that  subsection 
I  h  i  on  page  47  be  retained  as  it  is.  It  will 
not  cost  any  more  to  do  it  that  way  and 
I  tJiink  it  might  be  of  some  help. 

The  CHAIRMAN  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois  'Mr.  Michel'. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  on  a  di- 
vi.'=ion  'demanded  by  Mr  Michel'  there 
were — ayes  24.  noes  24. 

So  the  amendment  was  rejected. 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  make 
the  ix)mt  of  order  that  a  quorum  Is  not 
present.  I  suggest  that  we  have  an  im- 
portant bin  and  I  think  more  Members 
should  b*"  present  to  vote  on  it. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Evidently  a  quorum 
is  not  present. 
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The  Chair  announces  that  pursuant  to 
clause  2.  rule  XXni,  he  will  vacate  pro- 
ceedings under  the  call  when  a  quorum 
of  the  committee  appearc. 

Members  will  record  their  presence  by 
electronic  device. 

The  call  was  taken  by  electxonlc  de- 
vice. 

QUOBUM  CAt.1.  VACATED 

The  CHAIRMAN  One  hundred  Mem- 
bers have  appeared  A  Quorum  of  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  is  present.  Pur- 
suant to  rule  XXIII,  clause  2.  further 
proceedings  under  the  call  shall  be  con- 
sidered as  vacated 

The  Committee  will  resume  Its  busi- 
ness 

AMENDMENT  orTERCD  BT  MR    STDCKa 
OF  WISCONSIN 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  offer  an  amendment. 
Tlie  Cleric  read  as  follows: 
Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Steiger  of  Wis- 
consin Pa^e  47.  line  7,  strike  everything 
after  the  words  "Office  of  through  line  10 
rt:id  Insert  In  lieu  thereof:   •'Education.". 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  can  hardly  let  a  bill  on 
higher  education  pa.ss  by  without  dis- 
rupting somebody,  and  since  I  no  longer 
have  the  privilege  of  disrupting  the 
Committee  on  Education  and  Labor,  I 
thought  I  ought  to  disrupt  this  commit- 
tee. 

This  Ls  a  simple  amendment.  It  does 
not  do  much  to  anybody.  It  straightens 
out  what  I  think  would  otherwise  be  a 
complicated  system  On  page  47  of  the 
bill,  where  the  amendment  applies. 
Members  will  see  that  the  language  In 
the  veterans'  program  said  that: 

The  proKTam  provided  for  In  this  section 
shall  be  ftdmlnlstered  by  an  Identifiable  ad- 
ministrative unit — 

And  then  it  went  on  to  say — 
In  the  Office  of  the  Commissioner,  the  head 
of  which  shall  be  appointed  by  and  directly 
responsible  to  the  Commissioner  and  to 
whom  the  Commissioner  shall  delegate  all 
of  his  delegable  functions  relating  to  this 
section. 

My  colleague,  the  gentleman  from 
Wisconsin  (Mr.  Cornell'  ofTered  this, 
and  since  I  was  in  large  measure  respon- 
sbile  in  1974  for  working  with  the  other 
body,  with  the  senior  Senator  from  Cali- 
fornia. I  have  some  Interest  in  this  par- 
ticular program. 

My  an^endment  simply  deletes  the  ref- 
erence to  the  Commissioner  and  says 
"Otflre  of  Education"  and  then  deletes 
what  I  tiiink  is  otherwise  confusing  lan- 
guage which  says  we  appoint  somebody 
and  then  it  says  we  must  delegate  that 
delegable  function  which  we  just 
delegated. 

I  hope  the  amendment  wUl  be  ac- 
cepted. It  cannot  hurt  and  I  think  It  will 
help. 

I  yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Michi- 
gan, the  chairman  of  the  subcommittee. 
if  he  wishes  to  comment. 

Mr  O'HARA.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have 
consulted  with  the  author  of  tlie  provi- 
sion. The  language  in  question  was  taken 
from  the  Senate  bill  I  think  that  the 
gentleman's  amendment  does  leave  an 
identifiable  unit,  which  Ls  the  essence  of 
what  we  sought,  luid  I  know  of  no  objec- 


tion to  this  amendment  on  this  side  of 
the  aisle. 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Wisconsin.  I  thank 
the  dlstlngulslied  gentleman  from  Mich- 
igan. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  Ls  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  WLsconsin  (Mr.  Steiger). 

The  amendment  wus  agreed  to. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Tliere  being  no  fur- 
ther amendments  to  section  105.  the 
Clerk  will  read. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

WORK-STITDT    PKOGRAMS 

SEC.  106.  (a)  Section  441(b)  of  the  Act  is 
amended  by  striking  the  word  "and",  and 
In-sertlng,  before  the  period.  ".  $510  000,000 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  1976,  and 
the  transitional  period  beginning  July  1, 
197(3,  and  ending  September  30,  1976.  *S40,- 
000.000  for  the  fl.soal  year  ending  September 
30,  1977,  »570.000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  end- 
ing September  30.  1978,  $600,000,000  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  September  30.  1979,  »630.- 
000.000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  September 
30.  1980.  and  such  sums  as  the  Congress 
shall  find  necessary  for  each  subsequent  fis- 
cal year  " 

(b)  Section  443(b)  of  the  Act  Is  amended 
by  striking  "461"  and  Inserting  In  lieu  there- 
of "491".  and  by  inserting  before  the  pe- 
riod at  the  end  thereof  the  following;  ",  and 
includes  a  combination  of  such  Institutions 
which  have  entered  into  a  cooperative  ar- 
rangement, or  have  designated  or  created  a 
public  or  private  nonprofit  agency,  Inatltvi- 
tlon,  or  organization  to  act  on  their  behalf". 

(c)  Section  444(a)  (2)  of  the  Act  Is  amend- 
ed to  read  as  follows: 

"(2)  provide  that  funds  granted  an  In- 
stitution of  higher  education,  pursuant  to 
section  443,  may  be  used  only  to  make  pay- 
ments to  students  participating  In  work- 
study  programs,  except  that  an  Institution 
may  use  a  portion  of  the  sums  granted  to  It 
to  meet  administrative  expenses  In  accord- 
ance with  section  493  of  this  Act,  may  use 
a  portion  of  the  sums  granted  to  It  to  meet 
the  cost  of  a  Job  location  and  development 
program  In  accordance  with  section  447  of 
this  part,  and  may  transfer  funds  in  accord- 
ance with  the  provisions  of  section  496  of 
this  Act;". 

(d)  Section  444  of  the  Act  la  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
.subsection: 

"(d)  Nothing  In  thU  part  shall  be  con- 
strued to  require  an  Institution  or  other  em- 
ployer hlrUig  students  under  this  part  to 
terminate  a  student's  employment  at  the 
time  such  student  has  earned  federally  sub- 
sidized wages  sufficient  to  meet  his  docu- 
mented need  for  any  year,  provided  that  any 
continued  employment  beyond  such  time  Is 
not  subsidized  with  funds  appropriated  un- 
der this  Act.". 

(e)  Section  447  of  the  Act  Ls  amended  to 
read  as  follows: 

"JOB  LOCATION  AND  DEVELOPMENT  PROCBAMS 

"Sec.  447.  (a)  The  Commissioner  Is  author- 
ized to  enter  Into  agreements  with  eligible 
Institutions  under  which  such  m.-stltutlon 
may  use  not  more  than  10  per  centum  or 
115,000  of  Its  allotment  under  section  446. 
whichever  Is  less,  to  establish  or  expand  a 
prog:rani  under  which  such  Institution, 
separately.  In  combination  with  other  eligible 
Institutions,  or  through  a  contract  with  a 
nonprofit  organization.  Icx-ates  and  develops 
Jobs  for  currently  enrolled  students  which 
are  suitable  to  the  scheduling  and  other 
needs  of  such  students. 

"(b)  Agreements  under  subsection  la) 
shall— 

"  ( 1)  provide  that  the  I'ederal  ."^hare  of  the 
cost  of  any  program  under  this  section  will 
not  exceed  80  per  centum  of  such  c<v?t: 

"(2)    provide   satisfactory    assurance   that 


funds  available  under  this  section  will  not 
he  used  to  locate  or  develop  Jobs  at  an  eli- 
gible Institution: 

"(3)  provide  satisfactory  aasurance  that 
the  Institution  w-lll  continue  to  spend  in  Its 
own  Job  location  and  development  programs, 
from  sources  other  than  funds  received  under 
this  section,  not  lees  than  the  average  ex- 
penditures per  year  made  during  the  most  re- 
cent three  fiscal  years  preceding  the  effective 
date  of  the  agreement; 

"(4)  provide  satisfactory  assurance  that 
funds  available  under  this  section  will  not 
be  used  for  the  location  or  development  of 
Jobs  for  students  to  obtain  upon  graduation, 
but  rather  for  the  location  and  development 
of  Jobs  available  to  students  during  and  be- 
tween periods  of  attendance  at  such  institu- 
tion; 

"  (  5)  provide  satisfactory  assurance  that  the 
location  or  development  of  }obe  pursuant  to 
programs  assisted  under  this  section  will  not 
result  In  the  displacement  of  employed 
workers  or  Impair  existing  contracts  for 
services; 

"(6)  provide  satisfactory  assurance  that 
PVderal  funds  used  for  the  purjKDsee  of  this 
section  can  realistically  be  expected  to  help 
generate  student  wages  exceeding  the  amount 
of  such  funds  and  that  If  such  funds  are  used 
to  contract  with  another  organization,  ap- 
propriate performance  standards  are  part  of 
such  contract:  and 

"(7)  provide  that  the  institution  will  sub- 
mit to  the  CX)mmlfisloner  an  annual  report 
on  the  uses  made  of  funds  provided  under 
this  section  and  an  evaluation  of  the  effec- 
tiveness of  svich  program  In  benefiting  the 
students  of  such  Institution  ". 

Set  107  fa)  Title  r\'  Is  further  amended 
bv  striking  out  part  D  and  any  references 
thereto 

(b)  Title  'VTrr  of  the  Act  la  amended  to 
read  as  follows: 

•'Tm.E  virr— coopERATUTi:  education 

"APPROPMATIDNS    ArTHORIZED 

"Sec.  801  (a'»  T?iere  are  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  — 

"(1)  for  the  fl.scal  year  ending  June  30, 
1976,  and  the  period  beginning  July  1,  1976, 
and  ending  September  30.  1976.  *]3.0no.OOO; 

"(2)  for  the  fl.scal  year  ending  Septem- 
ber 30,    1977,   $1. '5. 000. 000: 

"(3)  for  the  fl.scal  year  ending  Septem- 
ber  30,    1978,    $18,000,000; 

"(4)  for  the  fl.scal  year  ending  Septem- 
ber 30,  1979,  $21,000,000;   and 

"(5)  for  each  of  the  succeeding  fiscal  years 
«24. 000.000. 

to  enable  the  Commissioner  to  make  grante 
pursuant  to  section  802  to  Institutions  of 
higher  education,  or  to  combinations  of  such 
Institution.'?,  for  the  planning,  establish- 
ment, expansion,  or  carrying  out  by  such 
Institutions  or  combinations  of  program.'  of 
cooperative  education  Such  programs  shall 
provide  alternating  periods  of  academic  study 
and  of  public  or  private  emplo\-ment.  the 
latter  affording  students  not  only  the  oppor- 
tunity to  earn  the  funds  nece.ssary  for  con- 
tinuing and  completnig  their  education  but. 
so  far  as  practicable,  clvtng  them  work  ex- 
perience related  to  tlielr  academic  or  occu- 
pational objectives 

"(b)  There  are  further  authorized  to  b* 
appropriated — 

■'(1)  $1,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30.  197(3  and  the  period  beginning  July 
1.   1976,  and  ending  September  30.  1976: 

"(2)  $1,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
September  30.  1977; 

"(3)  $2,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  endlr.^ 
September  30.  1978:  and 

■'(4)  $3,000,000  for  each  of  the  succeeding 
fiscal  years 

t-)  enable  the  Comml.ssloner  to  make  train- 
ing, demonstration,  or  research  grants  or 
contracts  pur-juant  to  section  803. 

"(c)  Appropriations  under  this  part  shall 
not  be  available  for  the  payment  of  compen- 
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satlon  of  students  for  employment  by  em- 
ployers under  arrangements  pursuant  to  this 
part, 

"GRANTS  POB  PROGRAMS  OP  COOPERATTVi: 

EDUCATION 

■■.Sec  802.  (a)  FYom  the  stims  appropriated 
pursuant  to  subsection  (a)  of  section  801, 
and  for  the  purpcses  set  forth  therein,  the 
Commissioner  Is  authorized  to  make  grants 
to  Institutions  of  higher  education  that  have 
applied  therefor  In  accordance  with  subsec- 
tion (b)  of  this  section.  In  amounts  net  in 
excess  of  $200,000  to  any  one  such  Institution 
for  any  fiscal  year,  and  to  combinations  of 
such  In.Ktltutlon-s  (that  have  so  applied)  in 
amounts  not  to  exceed  an  amount  equal  to 
the  product  of  $150,000  times  the  number  of 
Institutions  participating  In  such  combina- 
tion, for  aiiy  fl.scal  year. 

•■(b)  F».ci\  application  for  a  grant  au- 
thorized by  subsection  (a)  of  this  section 
shall  be  filed  with  the  Cormnlssloner  at  such 
time  or  times  as  he  may  prescribe  and  shall — 

"(1)  set  forth  programs  or  activities  for 
which  a  grant  Is  authorized  under  this  sec- 
tion; 

"(2)  specify  the  portion  or  portions  of  such 
programs  or  acthltles  which  ■will  be  per- 
formed by  a  nonprofit  organization  or  In- 
stitution other  than  the  applicant,  and  the 
compensation  to  be  paid  lor  such  perform- 
ance; 

"(3)  provide  that  the  applicant  will  ex- 
pend during  such  fiscal  year  for  the  purpose 
of  such  program  or  activity  not  less  than 
was  expended  for  such  purpose  during  the 
previous  fiscal  year; 

■'(4)  provide  that  the  applicant  shall  make 
such  reports  and  keep  such  record-s  as  are 
essential  to  insure  that  the  applicant's  pro- 
grams or  activities  are  conducted  in  accord- 
ance with  the  provl.slons  of  this  part; 

"(5)  provide  for  such  fiscal  control  and 
fund  accounting  procedures  as  may  be  neces- 
sary to  assure  proper  dlsbur>ement  of.  and 
accounting  for.  Federal  funds  paid  to  the 
applicant  under  this  part;  and 

"(6)  Include  such  other  information  as  Is 
essential  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this 
part. 

"(c)  (1)  No  Institution  of  higher  education 
may  receive.  Individually  or  as  a  participant 
In  a  combination  of  such  Institutions,  grants 
under  this  section  for  more  than  five  fiscal 
years.  No  such  Institution  or  combination 
thereof  may  receive — 

"(A)  a  grant  In  excess  of  100  i>er  centum 
of  the  total  administrative  cost  for  the  first 
of  such  fiscal  years. 

"(B)  a  grant  In  excess  of  80  per  centum 
of  such  cost  for  the  second  of  such  years; 

"(C)  a  grant  In  excess  of  60  per  centtun 
of  such  cost  for  the  third  of  such  years; 

"(D)  a  grant  In  exce-ss  of  40  per  centum  of 
such  cost  for  the  fourth  of  such  years;  or 

"(E)  a  grant  In  excess  of  20  per  centum  of 
such  cost  for  the  fifth  of  such  years. 

Any  provision  of  law  to  the  contrary  not'wlth- 
standlng,  the  Commissioner  shall  not  waive 
the  provisions  of  this  subsection. 

"(2)  For  the  purpose  of  this  subsection, 
"total  administrative  cast'  Is  the  total  cost  to 
the  applicant  of  administering  a  program 
established  under  this  part,  determined  In 
accordance  with  regulations  of  the  Commis- 
sioner. 

"(d)  In  approving  applications  under  this 
section,  the  Commlssloi-.er  shall  give  priority 
to  applications  from  Institutions  of  higher 
education  for  programs  which  show  the 
greatest  promise  of  success  becau.se  of — 

"(1)  the  extent  to  which  programs  in  the 
academic  discipline  with  respect  to  which 
the  application  Is  made  have  had  a  favorable 
reception  by  employers,  and 

"1 2 1  the  commitment  of  the  Institution  of 
higher  education  to  cooperative  education  as 
demonstrated  by  the  size  and  scope  of  the 
program,  and  by  the  plans  which  such  insti- 


tution has  made  to  continue  the  program 
after  the  termination  of  Federal  financial 
assistance 

'GRANTS  AND  CONTRACTS  FOE  TEAININC  AND 
RESEARCH 

"Sec.  803.  From  the  sums  appropriated 
pursuant  to  subsection  (b)  of  section  801, 
the  Commissioner  is  authorized,  for  the 
training  of  persons  In  the  planning,  estab- 
lishments, administration,  or  coordination  of 
program  of  cooi>eratlve  education,  for  proj- 
ects demonstrating  or  exploring  the  feasi- 
bility or  value  of  Innovative  methods  of  co- 
operative education,  or  for  research  Into 
methods  of  Improving,  developing,  or  pro- 
moting the  use  of  cooperative  education  pro- 
grams In  Institutions  of  higher  education, 
to — 

"(1)  make  grants  to  or  contracts  with  In- 
stitutions of  higher  education,  or  combina- 
tions of  such  Institutions,  and 

"  ( 2 )  make  grants  to  other  public  or  private 
nonprofit  agencies  or  organizations,  or  con- 
tracts with  public  or  private  agencies  or  or- 
ganizations, when  such  grants  or  contracts 
will  make  an  especially  significant  contribu- 
tion to  attaining  the  objectives  of  this  sec- 
tion.". 

NA'nONAL  DmECT   STUUiNT   LOAN   PROGRAM 

S«c.  108.  (a)  Section  463(a)  of  the  Act 
Is  amended  by  redesignating  paragraphs  (4) 
and  (5)  as  paragraphs  (5)  and  (6i,  respec- 
tively, and  Inserting  Immediately  after  para- 
graph  (3)    the  following  new  paragraph: 

"(4)  provide  that  where  a  note  or  ■written 
agreement  evidencing  a  note  has  been  In  de- 
fault for  (A)  one  hundred  and  twenty  days. 
in  the  case  of  a  loan  which  Is  repayable  in 
monthly  Installments,  or  (B)  one  hundred 
and  eighty  days.  In  the  case  of  a  loan  which 
is  repayable  in  less  frequent  Installments, 
notice  of  such  default  shall  be  given  to  the 
Commissioner  In  a  report  describing  the  total 
iiUmber  of  loans  from  such  fund  which  are 
in  such  default,  and  made  to  the  Commls- 
sioi^er  at  least  semi-annually;". 

(b)  Section  464(b)  of  the  Act  is  amended 
by  striking  ",  upon  notice  to  the  Commis- 
sioner.". 

(c)  Section  464(c)(1)(A)  of  the  Act  is 
amended  by  Inserting  Immediately  before  the 
semicolon  at  the  end  thereof  the  follo'wlng: 
■',  except  that  such  period  may  begin  earlier 
than  nine  months  after  such  date  up>on  the 
request  of  the  borrower  and  with  the  consent 
of  the  Institution". 

(d)  Section  464(c)(1)(C)  of  the  Act  Is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(C)  may  provide,  at  the  option  of  the 
Institution  In  accordance  with  regulations  of 
the  Commissioner,  that  during  the  repay- 
ment jserlod  of  the  loan,  payments  of  princi- 
pal and  Interest  by  the  borrower  with  respect 
to  all  outstanding  loans  made  to  him  from  a 
student  loan  fund  assisted  under  this  part 
shall  be  at  a  rate  equal  to  not  less  than  $30 
per  month,  except  that  the  Institution  may, 
subject  to  such  regulations,  permit  a  bor- 
rower to  pay  less  than  $30  per  month  where 
necessary  to  avoid  hardship  to  the  borrower, 
but  without  extending  the  ten-year  maxi- 
mum repayment  period  provided  for  In 
clause   (A)   of  this  paragraph;". 

(e)(li  Section  464(c)(1)  of  the  Act  Is 
further  amended  by  striking  "and"  at  the 
end  of  clause  (F),  by  striking  the  period  at 
the  end  of  clause  (G).  and  inserting  In  lieu 
thereof  ";  and",  and  by  inserting  after  that 
clause  the  following: 

"(Hi  shall  provide  that  the  liability  to 
repay  any  such  loan  shall  be  cancelled  upon 
the  death  of  the  borrower,  or  If  he  becomes 
permanently  and  totally  disabled  as  deter- 
mined in  accordance  with  regulations  of  the 
Commissioner.". 

(2)  TTie  amendment  made  by  this  subsec- 
tion shall  be  effective  with  respect  to  loans 
made  under  part  E  of  title  IV  of  the  Act  after 
June  30,  1972. 


CEKE&AI.    PROVISIONS 

Sfx:  109  (a)  Section  493  of  the  Act  Is 
amended — 

(1 )  by  striking  out  "3  per  centum"  in  sub- 
section (a)  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "5 
per  centum"; 

(2)  by  striking  "$125,000"  In  subsection 
(b)  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof,  "$225,000": 
and 

(3)  by  adding  at  the  end  of  said  section, 
the  following  new  subsection : 

"(c)  All  funds  paid  to  an  Institution  under 
this  section  shall  be  used  exclusively  to  meet 
the  costs  of  providing  financial  aid  services 
directly  to  students,  including  the  pro^rtslon 
of  Information  regarding  the  availability  of 
Federal,  State,  Institutional  and  other  stu- 
dent financial  assistance  reso^urces  to  stu- 
dents and  prospective  students  "; 

(b)  Section  497  of  the  Act  Is  amended  by 
being  redesignated  as  section  497A.  »nrt  by 
adding  the  follo^wlng  new  subsections: 

"(d)  Whoever,  being  an  officer,  director, 
agent,  student  or  enyaloye  of,  or  any  person 
connected  In  any  c&padty  with,  any  partner- 
ship, association.  Institution,  State  or  local 
educational  agency,  group,  corpora^tlon,  busi- 
ness, organization,  or  any  other  entity 
whether  public  or  private,  which  participate* 
In  any  manner  In  a  program  or  activity  ■un- 
der this  title  knowingly  and  willfully  embee- 
zles.  misapplies,  steals,  or  obtains  by  fraud, 
false  statement,  or  forgery  any  of  the  funds, 
assets  or  property  herein  provided  at  Insured 
under  such  program  or  activity  shall  be  fined 
not  more  than  $10,000  or  Imprisoned  for  not 
more  than  five  years,  or  both;  but  If  the 
amount  so  embezzled,  misapplied,  stolen  or 
obtained  by  fraud,  false  statement,  or  forg«7 
does  not  exceed  $200.  the  fine  shall  be  not 
more  than  $I,(XX)  and  Imprisonment  shall  not 
exceed  one  year,  or  both. 

"(e)  Any  student  assistance  received  by  a 
student  under  this  title  shall  entitle  the 
student  receiving  It  to  payments  only  If — 

"(A)  that  student  Is  maintaining  satisfac- 
tory progress  in  the  cotirse  of  study  he  is 
pursuing,  according  to  the  standards  and 
practices  of  the  institution  at  which  the 
student  Is  In  attendance,  and 

"(B)  that  student  does  not  owe  a  refixnd 
on  previous  grants  received  under  this  tltlt 
or  Is  not  in  default  on  any  loan  from  a  stu- 
dent loan  fund  provided  for  In  part  E  or  a 
loan  made,  Insured,  or  guaranteed  by  the 
Commissioner  under  this  title.'". 

(c)(1)  Part  F  of  «Ue  rv  of  the  Act  is 
amended  by  adding  after  section  497A,  the 
following  new  sections; 

"ELiGiBrLrrT   or   instttutions 

'"Sec.  497B.  (a)  Notwithstanding  any  other 
provisions  of  this  title,  or  of  section  434(c) 
of  the  General  Education  Provisions  Act,  the 
Commissioner  Is  authorized  to  prescribe  such 
regulations  as  mav  be  necessary  to  provide 
for— 

"(1)  a  fiscal  audit  of  an  eUglble  Institu- 
tion with  regard  to  any  funds  obtained  by  It 
imder  this  title  or  obtained  from  a  student 
who  has  a  loan  insured  or  guaranteed  by  the 
Commissioner  under  this  title; 

"(2)  the  establishment  of  reasonable 
standards  of  financial  responsibility  and  ap- 
propriate Institutional  capability  for  the  ad- 
ministration by  an  eligible  Institution  of  a 
program  of  student  financial  aid  under  this 
title:  and 

"(3)  the  limitation,  suspension  or  termi- 
nation of  the  eligibility  for  any  program  or 
programs  under  this  title  of  any  otherwise 
eligible  Institution,  whenever  the  Commis- 
sioner has  determined,  after  notice  and  af- 
fording an  opportunity  for  hearing  on  the 
record,  that  such  institution  has  violated  or 
failed  to  carry  out  any  provision  of  this  title 
or  any  regulation  prescribed  under  this  title : 
Provided,  That  no  period  of  suspension  under 
this  section  shall  exceed  sixty  days,  vinless 
the  Institution  and  the  Commissioner  agree 
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U^  an  extension  or  unless  limitation  or  ter- 
mination proceedings  are  initiated  within 
thut  period  of  time. 

"(b)  Upon  determination  that  an  eligible 
Institution  has  en^;aged  In  false  advertising 
or  substantial  misrepresentation  of  the  na- 
ture of  Its  educational  program.  Its  financial 
charges,  or  the  employablllty  of  lt«  gradu- 
ates, the  Commissioner  may  suspend  or  ter- 
minate the  eligibility  status  for  any  or  all 
programs  under  this  title  of  any  otherwise 
eligible  Institution,  In  accordance  with  pro- 
cedures specified  In  paragraph  (a)(3),  until 
he  finds  that  such  practices  have  been  cor- 
rected. ' 

"(c)  The  Commissioner  shall  publish  a  list 
of  State  agencies  which  he  determines  to  be 
reliable  authority  as  to  the  quality  of  public 
pastsecondary  vocational  education  In  their 
respective  States  for  the  purpose  of  determin- 
ing eligibility  for  all  Federal  student  assist- 
ance programs.". 

(2)  Any  regulations  for  the  carrying  out  of 
section  438,  as  In  effect  on  the  date  Immedi- 
ately prior  to  the  effective  date  of  this  sub- 
section shall  be  deemed  to  remain  in  force 
untU  amended  or  superseded  by  new  regula- 
tions of  the  Commissioner. 

(3)  Within  ninety  days  of  the  effective  date 
of  this  subsection,  the  Commissioner  Is  di- 
rected to  Issue  a  comprehensive  revision  of 
the  regulations  heretofore  prescribed  for  the 
carrying  out  of  section  438,  for  the  purpose 
of  modifying  such  regulations,  to  the  extent 
possible  to  make  them  applicable  to  all  pro- 
grams under  title  IV  of  the  Act. 

( d )  Part  F  of  title  IV  of  the  Act  Is  further 
amended  by  adding  after  section  497B  the 
following  new  section: 

'■REFTTND,     DrSCLOBtniE.     AND    nnTION     REQUIRE- 
MENTS 

"Sec.  497C.  Each  Institution  which  has  an 
agreement  or  contract  under  this  title  shall — 

"(1)  establish  a  fair  and  equitable  policy 
relating  to  the  appropriate  refund  of  tviltlon 
and  fees,  pursuant  to  reg^ulatlons  promul- 
gated by  the  Commissioner  after  consulta- 
tion with  student  organizations  and  other 
interested  parties  and  In  coordination  with 
any  other  Federal  agency  requiring  similar 
policies; 

"(2)  produce  and  make  readily  available, 
through  appropriate  publications  and  mall- 
Inss.  to  all  its  current  students  and  to  any 
prospective  student  upon  request,  a  com- 
plete statement  of  (A)  the  costs  of  attend- 
ance at  such  Institution,  Including  tuition, 
fees,  room  and  board  provided  by  the  insti- 
tution, and  any  other  charges  to  students, 
and  (B)  the  policy  related  to  refunds  at  such 
institution  pursuant  to  paragraph  (1):  and 

"(3)  provide  assurances  that  the  availa- 
bility of  assistance  to  students  at  the  Institu- 
tion iinder  this  title  has  not  resulted,  and 
will  not  result,  In  an  Increase  In  the  tuition, 
fees,  or  other  charges  to  such  students.". 

(e)  Section  499  of  the  Act  Is  amended  to 
read  as  follov;s : 

"STUDENT    FINANCIAL     ASSISTANCK    TRAINING 
PROGRAM 

"Sec.  499A.  (a)  It  Is  the  purpose  of  this 
subpart  to  make  Incentive  grants  available 
to  the  States  to  be  administered.  In  consulta- 
tion with  statewide  financial  aid  adminis- 
trator organizations,  for  the  purpose  of  de- 
signing and  developing  programs  to  Increase 
the  proficiency  of  Institutional  and  State  fi- 
nancial aid  administrators  In  all  aspects  of 
student  financial  aid. 

"(b)  Tbare  are  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  $280,000  for  each  fiscal  year 
ending  prior  to  September  30,  1978,  for  equal 
division  among  the  States. 

"(c)  To  receive  a  grant  under  this  subpart 
a  State  must  pro-.lde  appropriate  assurance 
to  the  Commlssljner  that  the  grant  will  be 
matched  from  State  funds  by  an  amount  at 
le'ast  equal  to  the  amount  of  tl^.e  grant. 

"(d)  PVom  the  funds  otherwise  allotted  to 
the  States  for  subpart  2  of  part  A,  and  for 


part  C  and  part  E  under  this  title  for  States 
which  have  obtained  a  grant  under  this  sub- 
part, the  Commissioner  shall  transfer  to  such 
State  an  amount  equal  to  .05  per  centum  of 
such  funds  or  $10,000,  whichever  is  less,  and 
sliall  reduce  such  State  allotment  by  that 
amount. 

"(e)  A  State  which  desires  to  obtain  a 
grant  under  this  subpart  for  any  fiscal  year 
shall  submit  an  application  therefor  through 
or  by  the  State  agency  administering  Its  pro- 
gram of  student  grants,  or  If  such  an  agency 
does  not  exist,  through  or  by  any  agency  or 
organtzatlan  designated  for  such  purpose  by 
the  State,  at  such  time  or  times,  and  con- 
taining such  Information  as  may  be  required 
by  such  regulations  as  the  Conunlssloner  may 
prescribe  for  the  purpoce  of  enabling  the 
Commissioner  to  dlsbur.ie  the  funds. '. 

(f)  Part  P  of  title  IV  of  the  Act  Is  further 
amended  by  adding  after  section  499A  the 
following  new  section: 

"RATABLE     REDUCTIONS 

"Sec.  499B.  (a)  If  the  .sums  appropriated 
for  any  fiscal  year  or  period  for  making  pay- 
ments under  this  title  are  not  sufticlent  to 
pay  the  full  the  total  amounts  of  any  entitle- 
ment, and  If  no  alternative  method  is  spe- 
clficaUy  provided  therein  for  the  reduction 
of  such  an  entitlement,  then  such  entitle- 
ment shall  be  ratably  reduced.  In  case  addi- 
tional funds  become  available  for  malting 
such  payment-s  for  any  fiscal  year  during 
which  the  preceding  sentence  has  been  ap- 
plied, such  reduced  amounts  shall  be  In- 
creased on  the  same  basis  as  they  were  re- 
duced. 

"(b)    The    provisions    of    subsection    (a) 

shall  not  apply  to  payments  made  or  to  be 

made  under  part  B  of  title  IV  of  this  Act.". 

Part   B^Amendments   to   Other   Titles   of 

THE  Act 

community   service   AND   CONTINUING 

education 
Sec.  121.  Title  I  of  the  Act  Is  amended — 
(1)    by  striking  section   101   and  Inserting 
In  lieu   thereof   the   following: 

"APPROPRIATIONS    AUTHORIZED 

"Sec.  101.  For  the  purpose  of  (1)  assisting 
the  people  of  the  United  States  In  the  solu- 
tion of  community  problems  such  as  hous- 
ing poverty,  government,  recreation,  em- 
ployment, youth  opportunities,  transporta- 
tion, health,  and  land  use  by  enabling  the 
Commissioner  to  make  grants  under  this  title 
to  strengthen  community  service  programs 
of  colleges  and  unlver.-Utles.  (2)  supporting 
the  expansion  of  continuing  education  In 
colleges  and  universities  and  (3)  resource 
materials  sharing  programs,  there  are  au- 
thorized to  be  appropriated  $10,000,000  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1972.  $30,000.- 
000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  1973. 
$40,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30. 
1974.  $50,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1975,  $60,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30.  1976.  and  $60,000,000  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  September  30.  1977"; 

(2)  by  Inserting  "and  continuing  educa- 
tion PROGRAM"  after  "community  servicr 
PROGRAM"  In  the  heading  of  eectlon  102,  by 
Inserting  "(a)  "  after  "Sec.  102."  In  such  sec- 
tion, and  by  Inserting  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  subsections: 

"(b)  For  purposes  of  this  title,  the  term 
'continuing  education  program'  means  post- 
secondary  courses  of  Instruction  which  repre- 
sent an  lncrea':e  In  an  Institution's  effort  to 
meet  educational  needs  and  Interests  of 
adults,  especially  adults  who  are  not  ade- 
quately served  by  present  educational  course 
offerings  conveniently  available  to  them  In 
their  communities.; 

"(c)  For  purposes  of  this  title,  the  term 
'resource  materials  sharing  programs'  means 
planning,  developing,  and  Increasing  the  use 
of  community  learning  resources  by  finding 
ways  that  combinations  cf  agencies.  Institu- 
tions, and  organizations  can  make  better  use 


of  educational  materials,  conmiunlcatlons 
technology,  local  facilities,  and  such  human 
resourcea  as  will  expand  learning  oppor- 
tunities for  persons  in  the  area  being 
served."; 

(3)  by  striking  section  103(a)   and  Insert- 
ing In  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

"Sec.  103.  (a)  Prom  the  sums  appropriated 
pursuant  to  section  101  for  any  fiscal  year 
which  are  not  reserved  under  section  106(a), 
the  Commissioner  shall  allot  to  each  State. 
Guam,  American  Samoa,  the  Commonwealth 
of  Puerto  Rico,  and  the  Virgin  Islands  an 
amount  which  bears  the  same  ratio  to  such 
amount  as  the  p>opulatlon  of  each  of  those 
States  or  sovereignties  bears  to  the  popula- 
tion of  all  the  States,  Guam.  American 
Samoa,  the  Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico, 
and  the  Virgin  Islands,  except  that  no  State 
shall  be  aliotted  less  than  $100,000,  and 
Guam,  American  Samoa,  the  Virgin  Islands. 
and  the  Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico  shall 
each  be  allotted  no  less  than  $25,000.  For  pur- 
poses of  the  section,  the  term  'State'  shall 
not  Include  the  Commonwealth  of  Puerto 
Rico.  Guam.  American  Samoa,  and  the  Virgin 
Islands"; 

(4)  by  inserting  ",  continuing  education 
and  resource  materials  sharing"  immediately 
after  "community  service"  in  section  104; 

(5)  by  striking  so  much  of  section  105(a) 
as  precedes  paragraph  ( 1 )  and  Inserting  In 
lieu  thereof  the  following: 

"Sec.  105.  (a)  Any  State  desiring  to  receive 
Its  allotment  of  Federal  funds  under  this  title 
for  use  In  community  service,  continuing 
education  and  resource  materials  sharing 
programs  shall  designate  or  create  a  State 
agency  which  has  special  qualifications  with 
respect  to  continuing  education  programs 
and  to  solving  community  problems,  and 
which  Is  broadly  representative  of  Institu- 
tions of  higher  education  in  the  State  which 
are  competent  to  offer  community  service, 
continuing  education  and  resource  materials 
sharing  programs.  If  a  State  desires  to  desig- 
nate for  the  purpose  of  this  section  an  exist- 
ing State  agency  which  does  not  meet  these 
requirements,  it  may  do  so  If  the  agency  des- 
ignates or  creates  a  State  advisory  council 
which  meets  the  requirements  not  met  by  the 
designated  agency  to  consult  with  the  desig- 
nated agency  In  the  preparation  of  the  State 
plan.  The  State  agency  so  designated  or 
created  shall  submit  to  the  Commissioner  a 
State  plan  which  shall  include — ": 

(6)  by  striking  "provide"  In  section  106 
(a)  (1)  and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "a  pro- 
vision", and  by  striking  "or  Institution"  each 
place  It  appears  in  such  section: 

(7)  by  striking  "set  forth"  In  section  105 
(a)(2),  by  Inserting  "a  combination"  after 
"an  Institution",  and  by  striking  "or  Institu- 
tion", and  by  inserting  "continuing  educa- 
tion and  resource  materials  sharing"  Imme- 
diately after  "community  service"  each  place 
It  appears  In  such  section; 

(8)  by  inserting  "and  combinations 
thereof"  Immediately  after  "Institutions  of 
higher  education"  each  place  It  appears  in 
section  105(a)  (3).  by  Inserting  ",  continuing 
education  and  re.source  materials  sharing" 
Immediately  after  "community  service"  each 
place  It  appears  In  such  section,  and  by  strik- 
ing, in  subpara^rraph  (C)  of  such  section,  the 
following:  "in  the  light  of  Information  re- 
garding current  and  anticipated  community 
problems  In  the  State"; 

(9)  by  strlkinR  'set  forth  policies  and  pro- 
cedures designed  to  a.ssure"  In  section  105 
(a)(4)  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "assur- 
ances", and  by  Inserting  ",  continuing  edu- 
cation and  resource  materials  sharing"  Im- 
mediately after  "community  service'  in  such 
section; 

(10)  by  striking  ".set  forth"  and  "(includ- 
ing such  funds  paid  by  the  State  or  by  the 
Commissioner  to  Institutions  of  higher  edu- 
cation)" In  section  105(a)(5)  and  Inserting 
In  lieu  of  the  latter  "or  paid  by  the  State  txj 
institutions  of  higher  education  or  combina- 
tions thereof"; 
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ill)  by  striking  .section  105(a)  (6)  and  in- 
serting In  lieu  thereof  the  following; 

"(6)  assurances  that  all  Institutions  of 
higher  education  in  the  State  have  been 
given  the  opportunity  to  participate  In  the 
development  of  the  State  plan  ". 

(12)  by  Inserting  immediately  after  section 
105(b)    the  following  new  subsection: 

"(c)  The  Commissioner  .■'hall  not  by  stand- 
ard, rule,  regulation,  pnldcllne.  or  any  other 
means,  either  formal  or  Informal,  require  a 
State  to  make  any  agreement  or  submit  any 
data  which  Is  not  specifically  required  by 
this  section."; 

(13)  by  striking  "$25,000"  In  .section  107 
(a)  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "$40,000" 
and  striking  "and  Institutions"  where  it  ap- 
pears in  such  section: 

(14)  by  ln.sertinp  after  "education"  the 
following:  "or  combination  thereof"  in  sec- 
tion 107(c); 

(15)  by  striking  "or  Institution"  each  place 
It  appears  In  section  108; 

(16)  by  striking  section  109  and  Inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  the  following- 

"JUnlt'lAL     RLVIEW 

"Sec.  109.  If  a  State's  plan  Is  not  approved 
under  section  105(b)  or  a  State'.";  eligibility 
Is  suspended  from  participation  In  the  pro- 
gram as  a  re.sult  of  the  Commis.sioner's  ac- 
tion under  section  108(b).  the  State  may 
within  sixty  days  after  notice  of  the  Com- 
missioner's decision  Institute  a  civil  action 
in  an  appropriate  United  .States  district 
court.  Such  suit  In  the  district  court  shall 
proceed  In  all  respects  like  other  civil  sult6 
seeking  similar  relief  except  that  the  Com- 
missioner .shall  have  the  burden  of  proof  that 
the  State  plan  submitted  under  section  105 
(a)  or  the  State's  administration  of  such  plan 
Is  at  variance  with  the  provisions  of  this 
title". 

(17)  by  redesignating  sections  111.  112.  and 
113  as  sections  112.  113.  and  114.  respectively, 
and  Inserting  Immediate! v  after  section  110 
the  following  new  section: 

"TECHNlrAl,  AISSISTANCE 

"Sec.  111.  For  any  fiscal  year  for  which 
there  Is  appropriated  more  than  $15,000,000 
pursuant  to  section  101.  the  Commissioner 
Is  authorized  to  reserve  net  In  exce.ss  of  5 
per  centum  of  the  amount  appropriated  and. 
from  the  funds  bo  reserved,  the  Bureau  of 
Postsecondary  Education  shall  m.ake  avail- 
able technical  assistance  to  the  .'States  and 
to  Institutions  of  higher  educatir>n  Such 
technical  assistance  shall — 

"(I)  provide  a  national  diffusion  network 
to  help  assure  that  effective  pron-nms  are 
known  among  such  States  ard  Institutions; 

"(2)  assist  vplth  the  Improvement  of  plan- 
ning and  evaluation  procedures;  and 

"(3)  provide  Information  about  the  chang- 
ing enrollment  patterns  In  jxjstsecondary 
Institutions,  and  provide  assistance  to  such 
States  and  Institutions  In  their  efforts  to 
understand  these  changing  patterns  and  to 
accommodate  them.";  and 

(18)  by  striking  "the  CommLssloner.  who 
shall  be  Chairman."  In  the  section  redesig- 
nated (by  paragraph  (17))  as  section  112. 
and  striking  the  last  sentence  of  subsection 
(f)  of  such  section. 

COLLEGE  LIBRARY  PROGRAMS 

Sec  122.  Title  II  of  the  Act  Is  amended— 

(1)  by  striking.  In  section  201(b),  "for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  1975"  and 
Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "for  each  succeed- 
ing fiscal  year  ending  on  or  before  Septem- 
ber 30.  1977";  and 

(2)  by  striking  part  C. 

DEVELOPING  INSTITUTIONS 

Sec  123.  Title  III  of  the  Act  Is  amended— 

(1)  by  striking.  In  section  301(b).  "July 
1,  1975"  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "Oc- 
tober 1,  1977";  and 

(2)  by  striking,  in  secUon  302(a)(2).  the 
following:  ",  except  that  such  grants  may 
not  Involve  an  expenditure  of  funds  In  ex- 
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cess  of  1.4  per  centum  of  the  sums  appro- 
priated purs'aant  to  this  title  for  any  fiscal 
year". 

EDUCATION  PROFESSIONS  DEVELOPMENT 

Sec.  124.  Section  601(b)  of  the  Act  Is 
amended  by  sinking  "for  the  fiscal  year  end- 
ing June  30.  1975"  and  Inserting  In  lieu 
thereof  "for  each  succeeding  fiscal  year  end- 
ing on  or  before  September  30,   1977  ". 

IMPROVEMENT   OF  UNDERGRADCATE   INSTRUCTION 

Sec.  125.  Sections  601(b)  and  601(c)  of 
the  Act  are  amended  by  striking.  In  each 
such  sectlun.  "July  1,  1975"  and  Inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  "October  1,  1977". 

CONSTRUCTION,     RENOVATION.     AND     MODERNIZA- 
nON    OF    ACADEMIC    FACILmES 

Sec    12C.  Title  VII  of  the  Act  Is  amended — 

(1)     bv    Inserting    ".    RENOVATION.    AND 

MODERNIZAnON"         ImmeGlately         after 

"CONSTRUCTION"  In  the  heading  of  such 

title; 

1 2)  by  inserting  ".  Renovation,  and  Mod- 
ERNK^AnoN"  immediately  after  "Construc- 
tion" m  the  heading  of  part  A  of  such  title; 

(3)  by  inserting  ",  renovation,  or  moderni- 
TAtlon"  Immediately  after  "construction" 
each  place  It  appears  In  sections  701(a),  702 
(c)  (1).  702(e),  703(c)  (1),  704(a)  (2)  (A),  706 
(a)  (1),  707(c)  (1),  741(a)  (2).  742(a)  (3),  745 
(a),  746(a)  (1),  781  (a)  and  (b),  and  782  (3) 
and  ( 5 ) ; 

(4)  by  striking  "June  30,  1974,  and  June  30. 
1975"  In  .section  701(b)  and  inserting  In  lieu 
thereof  "on  June  30  of  1974.  1975,  and  1976, 
and  on  September  30  of  1977"; 

(5)  by  inserting  "an  appropriate  amount. 
but  in  no  case  less  than"  immediately  before 
"24  per  centum"  In  section  701(c): 

(6)  by  striking  subsection  (b)  of  section 
704  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the  follow- 
ing: 

"(b)  The  Commissioner  shall  not  disap- 
prove any  State  plan  submitted  under  this 
section  unless  he  determines,  after  affording 
adequate  opportunity  for  hearlne:  and  com- 
ment, that  the  plan  is  inconsistent  with  a 
specific  provision  of  this  section  or  other  rel- 
evant sections  of  this  title.". 

(7)  by  striking  section  705  and  Inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  the  following: 

"ELICIBn.ITT     FOR     GRANTS 

"Sec  705.  (a;  Except  as  provided  in  sub- 
section (bi,  an  Institution  of  higher  educa- 
tion shall  be  eligible  lor  a  grant  under  this 
part  only  if  the  State  commission  determines. 
in  accordance  \.ith  criteria  prescribed  by  reg- 
ulation, that  the  construction,  renovation,  or 
modernization  project  for  which  assistance  is 
sought  will,  either  alone  or  together  with 
other  projects  to  be  undertaken  within  a 
reasonable  time,  result  in  increased  (1)  en- 
rollment capacity,  (2)  institutional  ability  to 
significantly  economize  on  the  use  of  energy- 
resources,  (3)  institutional  capacity  to  pro- 
vide health  care  for  students  and  Institu- 
tional personnel,  or  (4)  institutional  capacity 
to  r-nrrx  out  extension  and  continuing  edu- 
cation programs. 

"(b)  If  the  institution  of  higher  education 
can  demonstrate  tliat  the  student  enrollment 
capacity  of  such  Institution  would  decrease 
if  an  urgently  needed  academic  facility  Is  not 
constructed,  renovated,  or  modernized,  the 
carrying  out  of  such  work  may  be  considered 
for  the  purposes  of  this  section,  to  result  In 
an  expan.slon  of  the  Institution's  student  en- 
rollment capacity.". 

(81  by  striking  out  (2)  of  section  706fa) 
and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the  followine: 

"(2)  Such  hassle  criteria  shall — 

"(A)  be  such  ag  will  best  tend  to  achieve 
the  objectives  of  tlUs  part,  while  leaving  op- 
portunity and  flexibility  to  State  commis- 
sions for  the  development  of  State  plan 
standards  and  methods  that  will  best  ac- 
commodate the  varied  needs  of  Institutions 
In    the    several    States: 

"(B)   give  special  consideration  to  the  ex- 


pansion of  undergraduate  enrollment  capac- 
ity; 

"(C)  give  sp>eclal  consideration  to  pro- 
grams of  conversion  or  modernization  of 
energy  utilization  techniques  on  the  cam- 
puses of  eligible  Institutions  which  'will  en- 
able such  Institutions  to  economize  on  the 
tise  of  energy  rraourcec,  and  provide  for  re- 
search and  demonstration  of  energy  conser- 
vation techniques  which  will  be  applicable 
to  the  physical  plants  of  other  entoprises: 

"(D)  give  consideration  to  the  renovation 
and  modernization  of  exL<:ting  academic  fa- 
cilities so  as  to  enable  institutions  of  higher 
education  to  meet  the  costs  and  require- 
ments of  environmental  protection,  safety, 
and  health  programs  mandated  by  Federal. 
State,  or  local  law;  and 

"(E)  give  consideration  to  the  expansion 
of  capacity  to  provide  needed  health  care  to 
students  and  institutional  personnel"; 

(9)  by  striking  "construction"  in  section 
707(a)  (2(F)  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof 
"project"; 

(I)  by  inserting  ",  Renovation,  oh  Mod- 
^NizATioN"  immediately  after  "Construc- 
tion" in  the  heading  of  part  B; 

(II)  by  striking  "for  the  fiscal  year  end- 
ing June  30.  1975"  In  section  721(b)  and 
Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "for  each  of  the 
fiscal  years  ending  June  30,  1975.  June  30 
1976.   and   September   30,    1977"; 

(12)  by  inserting  ".  Renovation,  and 
Modernization"  immediately  after  "Con- 
struction" in  the  heading  of  part  C; 

(13)  by  inserting  immediately  after  para- 
graph (2)  of  section  741(a)  the  following 
new  paragrepli 

"(3)  A  project  for  construction,  renova- 
tion, renovation  or  modernization  shall  be 
eligible  for  a  loan  under  this  part  only  if  it 
will  either  alone  or  together  with  ether 
projects  to  be  undertaken  within  a  reason- 
able time,  reach  the  results  referred  to  in 
clauses  d),  i2),  (3)  or  (4)  of  section  705 
(a).". 

(14)  by  strlklr,^  "for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30.  1975"  in  section  741(b)  and  insert- 
ing in  lieu  thereof  "for  each  of  the  fiscal 
years  ending  June  30.  1975.  June  30.  1976. 
and  September  30.  1977"; 

(15i  by  striking  "on  July  1  of  each  of 
the  four"  in  .-section  745iC)  (2)  and  inserting 
In  lieu  thereof,  "on  the  first  day  of  each  of 
the  six": 

116)  by  striking  "July  1,  1975"  In  section 
762(a)  and  Inserting  In  lien  thereof  "Octo- 
ber 1.  1977": 

(17)  by  Inserting  ".  renovated,  or  modern- 
ized" immediately  after  "constructed"  in 
section  781 '  b  i : 

(18)  by  Inserting  immediately  before  the 
period  at  the  end  of  paragraph  ( 1 )  In  section 
782  the  following:  ".  except  that  the  term 
'academic  facilities'  may  include  any  facil- 
ity described  In  clause  (v)  to  the  exteTit  that 
such  facl'.ity  is  included  In  any  project  de- 
slened  for  the  purpose  of  Increasing  the  en- 
ergy efficiency  of  academic  facilities":  and 

(19)  by  striking  paragraph  (2t  of  section 
782  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing : 

"(2)  (A)  The  term  'construction'  means  (1) 
erectio;.  of  new  or  expansion  of  existing 
structures,  and  the  acquisition  and  in^^talla- 
tlon  of  initial  equipment  therefor:  or  (11) 
acquisition  of  existing  structures  not  owned 
by  the  Institution  involved;  or  (111)  a  com- 
bination of  either  of  the  foregoing.  For  the 
purposes  of  the  preceding  sentence,  the  term 
'equipment'  Includes,  In  addition  to  ma- 
chinery, utilities,  and  built-in  equipment 
and  any  necessary  enclosures  or  structures  to 
hottse  them,  all  other  ltem5  nece.s,sary  for  the 
functioning  of  a  i>articular  facility  as  an 
academic  facility.  Including  necessary  furni- 
ture, except  books,  currlcular.  and  program 
materials,  and  Items  of  current  and  oper- 
ating expense  such  as  fuel,  supplies,  and  the 
like:  the  term  'Initial  equipment'  means 
equipment   acquired   and   Installed   In   con- 
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nectlon  wltii  construction;  and  the  terms 
equipment",  Inltl&l  equlpmenf,  and  'buUt- 
In  equipment"  snail  be  more  particularly  de- 
fined by  the  Commlsfiloner  by  regulation. 

"(B)  The  term  'renovation  or  modernlza- 
tl<in'  means  rehabilitation,  alteration,  con- 
versk):i,  or  Improvement  (including  the  ac- 
quisition and  Installation  of  Initial  equip- 
ment, or  modernization  or  replacement  of 
such  equipment)  of  existing  structures.  For 
the  purposes  of  the  preceding  sentence,  the 
term  "equipment"  includes.  In  addition  to 
machinery,  utilities,  and  bullt-ln  equipment 
and  any  necessary  enclosures  or  structures 
to  house  them,  all  other  Items  necessary  for 
the  functioning  of  a  particular  facility  as  an 
academic  facility,  including  necessary 
furniture,  except  books,  currlcular  and  pro- 
gram materials,  and  Items  of  current  and 
0|>eratlng  expense  such  as  fuel,  supplies,  and 
the  like:  the  term  "Initial  equipment'  means 
equipment  acquired  and  Installed  either  in 
connection  with  construction  aa  defined  in 
paragraph  (2)  (A),  or  as  part  of  the  rehabil- 
itation, alteration,  conversion,  or  Improve- 
ment of  an  exlstlnj?  structure,  which  struc- 
ture would  otherwise  not  be  adequate  for 
use  as  an  academic  facility:  the  terms  "equip- 
ment". 'Initial  ecjulpment".  and  'built-in 
equipment'  shall  be  more  particularly  de- 
fined by  the  Commissioner  by  regulation:  and 
the  term  'rehabilitation,  alteration,  conver- 
sion, or  Improvement'  includes  such  action 
as  may  be  nece^ssary  to  provide  for  the  archi- 
tectural needs  of,  or  to  remove  architectural 
barriers  to,  handicapped  persons  with  a 
view  toward  Increasing  the  accessibility  to, 
and  use  of.  academic  facilities  by  such  per- 
sons.". 

GRADUATE    PBOGRAMS 

Sec.  127.  (a)  Section  901(c)  of  the  Act 
Js  amended  by  striking  "for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30.  1975"  and  Inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "for  each  siicceedlng  fiscal  year  end- 
ing on  or  before  September  30,  1977". 

(b)  Sections  922(a).  941  fa),  and  96Hb) 
of  the  Act  are  amended  by  striking  "each  of 
the  two  succeeding  fiscal  years"  wherever 
such  phrase  occurs  and  Inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "each  of  the  four  succeeding  fiscal 
years'". 

(c)  Section  981(a)  of  the  Act  is  amended 
by  striking  "June  30.  1975"  and  Inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  "September  30.  1977"". 

COMMUNrrT    COU-ECES 

Sec.  128.  (a)  Section  1001  of  the  Act  la 
amended  by  striking  the  last  sentence  of 
subsection  (c)  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof- 
"The  Commissioner  shall  not  disapprove 
any  plan  unless  he  determines,  after  op- 
portunity for  public  hearings  and  comment, 
that  It  Is  inconsistent  with  the  require- 
ments set  forth  in  this  section.". 

(b)  Section  1011(b)  of  the  Act  is  amended 
to  read  as  follows : 

"(b)  For  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  this 
subpart,  there  are  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated $150,000,000  for  each  fiscal  year  end- 
ing on  or  before  September  30.  1977.". 

(c)  Section  1014  of  the  Act  Is  amended  to 
read  as  follows: 

"expan'sion  grants 

"Sec  1014.  (a)  The  Commissioner  Is  au- 
thorized to  make  grants,  consistent  with  the 
terms  of  the  appropriate  State  plan  approved 
under  section  1001,  to  existing  community 
folleges  to  enable  them  to  carry  out  the  pro- 
visions of  subsections  (b)  and  (c)  of  this 
section.  Of  the  funds  appropriated  for  sub- 
part 2  of  this  part,  the  Commissioner  shall 
make  grants  pursuant  to  subsection  (b) .  be- 
fore making  grants  under  any  other  subsec- 
Iton  or  section  of  this  subpart,  until  such 
time  as  he  determines  all  approved  requests 
relating  to  subsection  (b)  have  been  funded. 

"'(b)  The  Commls-sloner  Is  authorized  to 
make  grants  t<>  eligible  Institutions  to  a.s8lst 
them  In  modifying  their  educational  pro- 
grams and  instructional  delivery  systems  to 


provide  educational  programs  especially 
suited  to  those  p>€rsons  whose  educational 
needs  have  been  inadequately  served,  espe- 
cially those  among  the  handicapped,  older 
persons,  persons  who  can  attend  only  part- 
time,  and  pversons  who  otherwise  would  be 
unlikely  to  continue  their  education  beyond 
the  high  school.  Such  progranis  may  incUide, 
but  are  not  limited  to,  methods  designed 
to  eliminate  such  barriers  to  student  access 
as  Infiexlble  course  schedules,  location  of 
Instructional  programs,  and  Inadequate 
transportation. 

"(C(  TTie  Commissioner  Is  also  authorized 
to  make  grants  to  eligible  institutions  to 
assist  them  In  expanding  their  enrollment 
capacity  or  in  establishing  new  educational 
sites  as  documented  In  the  State  plan.  Any 
grants  related  to  facilities  may  only  be  made 
to  Institutions  which  have  provided  the 
Commissioner  with  .such  assurances  as  he 
requires  that  they  have  first  explored  the 
possibilities  of  using  existing  faculties  on 
the  campus  of  the  applying  institution,  exist- 
ing facilities  in  the  community  which  are 
suitable  and  available  for  educational  pro- 
grams without  unreasonable  cost  to  the  in- 
stitution, and  explored  the  willingness  of 
other  institutions  within  a  reasonable  com- 
muting distance  to  provide  educational  pro- 
grams, or  space  or  other  components  of  an 
educational  delivery  system,  through  con- 
tract or  other  agreement  with  the  institu- 
tion.". 

(d)  Section  1015  of  the  Act  Is  amended 
to   read   as   follows: 

"LEASE  or  rACHJTIES 

"Sec.  1015  (a)  The  Commissioner  Is  au- 
thorized to  make  grants  to  community  col- 
leges for  a  period  not  tc  exceed  throe  years, 
to  enable  them  to  lease  facilities,  to  assist 
In  the  conduct  of  activities  assisted  under 
section  1013  or  section  1014.  or  similar  turtlvl- 
tles  not  assisted  under  such  sections 

"(b)  The  Federal  share  of  carrying  out  a 
project  through  a  grant  under  this  section 
shall  not  exceed — 

"(1)  90  per  centum  of  the  cost  of  such 
project  for  the  first  year  of  assistance  under 
this  section: 

"(2)  50  per  centum  thereof  for  the  second 
such  year:  and 

"(3)  10  per  centum  thereof  for  the  third 
such  year." 

(e)  Paragraphs  (2)  and  (3)  of  section  1018 
of  the  Act  are  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(2)  admits  as  regular  students  person-s 
who  are  high  school  graduates  or  the  equiva- 
lent, or  beyond  the  age  of  compulsory  school 
attendance; 

"(3)  provides  a  postsecondary  education 
program  leading  to  an  associate  degree  or 
acceptable  for  credit  toward  a  bachelor's 
degree;". 

OCCTTPATIONAl.    EDtTCATTON 

Sec.  129.  Section  1051  of  the  Act  Is  amended 
by  striking  "for  the  fi.scal  year  ending  June 
30.  1975"  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof,  "for 
each  succeeding  fiscal  year  ending  on  or 
before  September  30,  1977". 

REPEALER 

Sec.  130.  Title  XI  of  the  Act  is  repealed. 

DEFINmONS 

Sec.  131.  Section  1201(a)  of  the  Act  is 
amended  by  inserting  Immediately  after  the 
second  sentence  the  following  new  sentence: 
"Such  term  also  Includes  a  public  or  non- 
profit private  educational  Institution  In  any 
State  which.  In  lieu  of  the  requirement  In 
clause  (1).  admits  as  regular  students  per- 
sons who  are  beyond  the  age  of  compulsory 
school  attendance  In  the  State  in  which  the 
institution  Is  located  and  who  have  the  abil- 
ity to  benefit  from  the  training  offered  by 
the  Institution.". 

TXJUDTNO    REQUIREMENTS 

SET  132.  TlUe  Xn  of  the  Act  Is  further 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  section: 


Sec.  1207  (a)  Except  a.<:  provided  In  sub- 
section (b),  in  any  fiscal  year  In  which 
the  sum  of  appropriations  available  for  car- 
rying out  parts  A.  C.  and  E  of  title  IV  of  this 
Act  equals  or  exceeds  $2,500,000,000,  no  pay- 
ments, awards,  or  grants  may  be  made  from 
the  portion  of  the  fund.s  appropriated  there- 
for In  excess  of  $2,500,000,000.  unless  the 
sum  of  the  appropriations  for  carrying  out 
title  I.  part  C  of  title  VII,  and  part  A  of  title 
X  of  this  Act  equal  at  least  the  amount  by 
which  the  sum  of  the  appropriations  for 
carrying  out  parts  A,  C,  and  E  of  title  IV 
of  thU  Act  exceed  $2,500,000,000. 

"(b)  The  provisions  of  subsection  (a) 
shall  not  be  effective  for  any  fiscal  year  in 
which  appropriations  for  carrying  out  title 
I,  part  C  of  title  VII,  and  part  A  of  title  X. 
equal  the  maximum  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated to  carry  out  each  such  title  or  part.". 

Mr.  O'HARA  i during  the  reading*. 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  section  106  and  the  balance  of  title 
I  of  the  bill  be  considered  as  read,  print- 
ed In  the  Record,  and  open  to  amend- 
ment at  any  point.  That  would  take  us, 
Mr.  Chairman,  down  through  line  8  on 
page  84. 

The  CHAIRMAN  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan? 

There  was  no  objection. 

AMENDMENT   OFFERED    BT    MR.    ESKLEMAN 

Mr.  ESKLITMAN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  of- 
fer an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  ofTered  by  Mr.  Esi!i.em.in  On 
page  84  Immediately  after  line  8.  Insert  the 
following   new   section: 

Sec  133.  "Htle  XTI  of  the  Act  Is  further 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  section' 

"Sec  1208  Institutions  of  higher  ed\ica- 
tlon  receiving  Federal  financial  a-sslstanre 
may  not  use  such  financial  a.sslstance 
whether  directly  or  Indirectly  to  undertake 
any  study  or  project  or  fulfill  the  terms  of 
any  contract  containing  an  express  or  Im- 
plied provision  that  any  person  or  persons 
of  a  particular  race,  religion,  sex,  or  national 
origin  be  barred  from  performing  such  study, 
project,  or  contract." 

Mr.  ESHLEMAN  Mr  Chairman,  it  has 
come  to  my  attention  that  several  Ameri- 
can universities  which  received  grants 
from  outside  the  United  States  have  had 
demands  made  upon  them  by  tho.se  for- 
eign nations  that  certain  jjersons  of  a 
particular  race,  religion,  sex.  or  national 
origin,  not  be  allowed  to  participate  In 
those  programs.  ThLs  dLscrimlnation  ha? 
al.so  extended  to  the  granting  of  per- 
formance contracts  by  foreign  nations 
to  our  American  institutions  of  higher 
education. 

In  my  opinion,  our  statutes  are  not 
sufficiently  clear  in  the  area  of  granting 
of  contracts  to  higher  educational  insti- 
tutions. I  have  been  informed  that  sev- 
eral Institutions  in  the  New  England  area 
have  been  forced  to  turn  down  proposed 
contracts  with  Arab  nations  when  it  be- 
came apparent  that  such  Arab  nations 
were  insisting  on  the  barring  of  ixjrsons 
of  certain  religions  from  participation 
in  the  fulfillment  of  such  contracts. 

Therefore.  Mr.  Chainnan,  I  sutoilt 
this  nondiscrimination  amendment  to- 
day in  order  to  make  it  clear  policy  in 
the  United  States  that  no  foreign  nation 
can  force  our  institutions  of  higher  edu- 
cation to  fumil  the  terms  of  a  contract 
which  contains  any  proviso  that  the  in- 
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stitutlon  must  discriminate  against  any 
person  on  the  basis  of  race,  religion,  sex, 
or  national  origin. 

Mr.  O'HARA.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  wish  to  congratulate 
the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  for  of- 
fering the  amendment.  Certainly  it  Is 
one.  the  int-ent  of  which  we  would  all 
support.  I  know  of  no  opposition  to  the 
amendment  on  this  side.  I  hope  the 
amendment  will  be  agreed  to. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  Is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania   <Mr.  Eshleman). 

Tlie  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

AMENDMFNT  OFFERED  BT   MR.  BIACGI 

Mr.  BIAGGI.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer  an 
amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Biagci:  On 
Page  65,  after  line  2  In.'.ert  the  following: 

"(g)  Part  F  of  title  IV  of  the  Act  Is  further 
amended  by  adding  after  section  499B,  the 
following  new  section ; 

"ESTABLISHMENT    OF    DATA    BANK 

"Sec.  499C  (a)  There  Is  established  In  the 
Office  of  Education  a  National  Student  Fi- 
nancial Assistance  Data  Bank  (hereafter  in 
this  section  referred  to  as  the  "data  bank"i 
which  shall  assist  Individuals  who  are  en- 
rolled in.  or  are  Interested  In  enrolling  In. 
Institutions  of  hlehcr  ediicatlon  by  Identify- 
ing the  public  and  private  sources  of  finan- 
cial assistance  for  students  at  such  Institu- 
tions for  which  such  Ir.divlduals  are  eligible. 

"■(b)  The  Commls.<;l<iiier,  through  the  data 
bank,  shall  either  directly  or  by  contract — 

"(1)  collect  and  a.ssemble  all  available  In- 
formation with  respect  to  scholarships, 
loans,  grants,  and  other  financial  a.sslstance 
provided  by  Federal.  State  and  local  govern- 
ments and  by  prlvat*  agencies.  Institutions, 
and  organizations  fur  students  at  Institu- 
tions of  higher  education,  and 

"(2i  provide  to  each  individual  who  ap- 
plies to  the  data  bank.  In  accordance  •with 
subsection  (c),  a  list  of  all  the  sources  of 
such  financial  a.sslstance  for  which  such  In- 
dividual Is  eligible,  which  shall  Include  (A) 
the  name  and  address  of  the  appropriate  per- 
son through  whom  to  submit  an  Inquiry  or 
an  application  with  respect  to  each  such 
source  of  such  financial  assistance  and  (B) 
the  specific  requirements  for  eligibility  for 
each  such  source  of  such  financial  assistance. 

"(c)  .\n  Individual  who  Is  enrolled  In,  or 
who  Is  Intera^^ted  In  enrolling  In,  an  Institu- 
tion of  hljjher  education  who  wishes  to  re- 
ceive the  list  described  under  subsection 
(b),  shall  submit  an  application  therefor 
to  the  data  bank  In  accordance  with  regula- 
tions of  the  Commissioner,  which  shall  con- 
tain s'ach  information  as  the  Commissioner 
deems  necessary.  An  Individual  may  submit 
an  application  under  thLs  sub-sectlon  on  his 
own  behalf  or  through  an  adviser  or  other 
officer  of  the  secondary  school  or  Institution 
of  higher  education,  whichever  Is  appropri- 
ate, at  which  he  Is  enrolled 

"(di  The  data  bank  shall  provide  the  list 
described  under  subsection  (b)  without 
charge  t>^  each  individual  who  submits  an 
application  In  accordance  with  subsection 
(c).". 

Mr  BIAGGI  'during  the  reading) .  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  amendment  be  considered  as  read 
and  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  CHAIRMAN  Ls  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BIAGGI.  Mr.  Chairman,  this 
amendment  seeks  to  consolidate  In  one 


central  computer  bank  at  the  national 
level  all  Information  on  loans,  grants, 
and  work -study  programs  offered  by 
Federal,  State,  and  local  governments 
and  by  private  Individuals  or  organiza- 
tions. 

Millions  of  dollars  of  scholarship  funds 
and  loans  go  unused  every  year  simply 
because  individuals  are  not  aware  they 
can  apply  for  them.  My  proposed  amend- 
ment would  help  match  up  those  who  are 
eligible  with  the  sponsors  of  aid 
programs. 

The  way  the  system  would  work  is  like 
this.  Tlie  Federal  Grovemment  would 
gather  information  on  all  available 
financial  assistance.  I  anticipate  that 
as  the  system  gets  going,  private  sector 
groups  will  automatically  forward  their 
information  to  the  Federal  Government 
since  it  will  be  to  their  advantage  to  get 
the  largest  number  of  applicants  possible 
for  their  programs. 

Then,  an  individual  student  would  fill 
out  a  form  providine  pertinent  data  for 
the  data  bank  center.  The  student  form 
would  be  run  through  the  computer  and 
a  printout  would  provide  all  the  informa- 
tion the  student  needs  on  scholarships, 
loans,  grants,  and  work -study  programs 
for  which  he  might  apply.  The  printout 
would  include  the  name  and  address  of 
the  individual  to  whom  an  applicant 
should  apply  and  a  brief  description  of 
the  elieibiilty  requirements  for  the 
assistance. 

This  program  will  be  of  immense  bene- 
fit to  students,  parents,  and  high  school 
guidance  counselors.  It  will  allow  the 
student  to  have  a  better  knowledge  In 
advance  of  what  he  might  receive  to  help 
pay  for  his  college  education.  This  will 
permit  him  to  make  more  intelligent  de- 
cisions about  attending  college.  Now,  a 
person  must  select  a  college  first  and 
then  determine  what  aid  he  qualifies  for 
through  conversations  with  that  school's 
financial  aid  oflBcer. 

The  program  will  also  be  beneficial  for 
students  already  in  college  and  for  col- 
lege financial  aid  officers.  It  will  enable 
a  student  to  get  quick  information  re- 
garding available  programs  to  assist  in 
panng  for  their  continuing  education 
or  for  graduate  school. 

At  a  time  when  a  college  education  is 
more  expensive  than  ever,  I  would  hate 
to  see  a  child  not  have  the  opportunity 
to  go  to  college  simply  because  he  lacked 
the  funds  to  pay  for  it.  This  would  be 
especially  sad  if  the  funds  could  have 
been  made  available  to  him. 

From  the  Federal  Government's  point 
of  view,  it  is  desirable  to  exhaust  all  pri- 
vate aid  and  other  governmental  aid 
first  before  pro'viding  Federal  aid.  By 
assuring  that  a  student  has  all  the  in- 
formation necessary  to  apply  for 
programs  of  various  types,  the  F^d€ral 
portion  of  a  student  aid  packag^'inay  be 
less  and  thus  more  studejits  can  be 
served  with  Federal  fun( 

The  computer  is  a  fabulous  tool.  While 
some  read  "1984"  into  every  suggestion 
of  a  data  bank,  I  am  convinced  that  this 
tj-pe  of  data  bank  can  be  of  major  as- 
sistance to  all  college-bound  youths.  The 
cost  of  operating  the  program  will  be 
more  than  offset  by  the  benefits  pro- 
vided to  such  students  and  by  cost  sav- 


ings at  institutions  of  secondary  educa- 
tion and  higher  learning  who  take  ad- 
vantage of  the  Government's  computer 
services.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  approve 
this  amendment. 

Mr.  QUIE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move  to 
strike  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  first  let  me  ask  the 
gentleman  from  New  York,  if  I  may,  if 
he  has  put  an  estimate  on  the  cost  of 
this  program. 

Mr.  BIAGGI.  Private  sources  now 
charge  $25  per  student.  There  are  ap- 
proximately some  5  million  students,  but 
no  one  contemplates  that  each  of  these 
students  will  be  seeking  assistance.  The 
fact  of  the  matter  is  that  a  rather  gen- 
erous estimate  would  be  20  percent  who 
might  be  applying  for  assistance.  In  my 
judgment,  it  would  be  even  less. 

It  Is  estimated  that  it  would  cost  from 
$10  to  $15  per  student  in  order  to  proc- 
ess this  operation. 

Mr.  QUIE.  Second,  how  many  pri- 
vate organizations  are  there  now  that 
are  presently  doing  this? 

Mr.  BIAGGI.  I  am  not  in  a  position 
to  respond  to  the  gentleman  accurately 
I  do  not  have  the  in-depth  knowledge 
avaDable  to  accurately  respond  to  that 
quers'.  A  survey  has  not  been  made. 

Mr.  QUIE.  Mr.  Chairman,  my  own  feel- 
ing is  that  it  would  be  better,  since  this 
was  not  taken  up  in  the  subcommittee  or 
in  the  full  committee,  and  since  we  are 
extending  the  act  for  1  year,  that  the 
gentleman  take  this  up  in  the  committee 
so  we  could  hold  hearings  on  it  and  make 
a  determination. 

Figuring  there  are  4  million  students 
now  receiving  financial  aid,  each  of  them 
asks  the  Commissioner  about  it,  and  It 
did  not  cost  him  any  more  than  the  pri- 
vate people  are  requesting  to  be  paid — 
and  it  usually  costs  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment more — then  the  program  costs 
would  be  $100  million.  It  does  not  seem  to 
me,  ja-^t  offhand,  that  we  should  be  put- 
ting $100  million-plus  into  a  program 
without  knowing  a  little  bit  more  about 
it. 

While  I  think  the  gentleman  is  address- 
ing a  real  need,  people  generally  know 
what  financial  aid  is  a\'Bilable  to  them, 
and  from  the  studies  that  we  have  seen 
in  the  past  there  are  aU  kinds  of  schol- 
arships ai-ailable  from  many  sources. 
Whether  the  Federal  Government  could 
find  out  about  all  of  those,  it  would  be 
hard  to  tell.  Primarily,  we  ought  to  make 
available  to  every  student  what  is  avail- 
able through  the  F^eral  Government 
from  all  of  our  programs.  Each  State 
should  make  available  what  they  appro- 
priate money  for.  We  are  doing  that. 
Until  we  have  further  hearings  on  this 
and  know  more  about  It.  I  would  request 
mj-  colleagues  to  withhold  judgment. 

Mr.  BIAGGI.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  further? 
Mr.  QUIE.  Yes. 

Mr.  BIAGGI.  The  gentleman  makes  an 
especially  good  point.  Insofar  as  the  types 
of  scholarships  that  are  available  for 
many  students.  And  it  is  exactly  that 
point  we  address  in  this  amendment. 
There  are  many  scholarships  that  are 
available  and  go  'without  applicants  sim- 
ply because  we  have  not  been  able  to 
bring    the   students    together   with    tb* 
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scholarship  fund  and  its  special  require- 
ments. 

This  would  address  Itself  to  that  spe- 
cifically. It  would  bring  both  the  scholar- 
ship fund  and  the  student  together. 

But  I  would  like  to  address  myself  to 
a  more  si£,'nlflcant  point.  The  gentleman 
from  Minnesota,  for  whom  I  have  the 
highest  regard,  stated  that  this  would 
cost  some  $100  million. 

Frankly,  if  I  thought  it  would  cost  $100 
million.  I  would  not  Introduce  the 
amendment. 

The  figure  that  I  offer  Is — my  esti- 
mate is  that  it  would  cost  about  $15  mil- 
lion Currently,  if.  as  I  said  before,  there 
are  some  5  million  students.  I  estimate 
20  percent  of  those  might  be  using  this 
particular  data  bank.  At  $25.  which  Is 
charged  by  the  private  sector,  it  would 
be  $25  million.  It  Ls  estimated  that  the 
Government  could  process  it  at  $15  per 
student  which  puts  us  at  the  $15  mil- 
lion level,  substantially  different  than  the 
gentleman's  figure. 

Mr.  QUIE.  There  are  about  H  million 
students  now  in  all  institutions.  It  is  my 
understanding  that  there  are  about  4 
million  who  are  receiving  aid.  I  assume 
many  more  than  4  million  would  ask, 
and  I  also  assume,  from  former  experi- 
ence, the  Federal  Government  will  need 
more  money  to  meet  their  needs. 

Mr.  O'HARA.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move  to 
strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  think  thLs  is  an 
interesting  idea,  and  I  think  it  Ls  one 
we  ought  to  explore.  I  think  it  would 
be  more  appropriate  if  we  explored 
it  on  a  pilot  basis  In  one  State  be- 
fore we  went  into  it  on  a  full  scale  50- 
State  program.  For  that  reason,  I  would 
not  support  the  amendment  at  this  time, 
but  I  would  hope  that  perhaps  we  could 
look  at  this,  later  on  In  the  year,  in  terms 
of  higher  education 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  <Mr.  Biagoi). 

The  amendment  was  rejected. 

AMENDMENT    OFFERED    BY    MR.    QtrtE 

Mr.  OUIE  Mr  Chairman.  I  offer  an 
amendment  to  title  I. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr  Qtrn::  Page  79 
Immediately  after  line  22  Insert  the  follow- 
ing new  subsection: 

Sec.  128. (a)  Section  1001(b)(1)  is  amended 
by  striking  "June  30.  1974,"  and  Inserting 
In   Hen   thereof  "September  30.   1977,". 

Page  79,  line  23,  strike  out  "Sec.  128.  ( a V 
and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof  "(b)",  and  Insert 
"further"  Immediately  before  "amended". 

Redesignate  the  following  8ub.«:ectlons  ac- 
cordingly. 

Mr.  QUIE.  Mr.  Chairman,  this  is  a 
technical  amendment  which  must  have 
been  inadvertently  left  out  of  the  bill. 
The  amendment  .simply  extends  the  date 
on  an  authorization  for  State  plans  re- 
quired under  title  X-A,  support  for  com- 
munity colleges.  The  extension  would  go 
to  September  30.  1977,  the  same  date 
as  in  most  of  the  other  programs. 

The  amendment  does  not  Increase  the 
authorization  level  of  $15,700,000  now 
in  the  law.  Nor  is  this  figure  an  annual 
amount  It  simply  authori7,es  up  to  that 
much  for  possible  appropriations  be- 
tween now  and  September  30,  1977.  Be- 
fore institutions  of  higher  education  can 
receive  any  of  the  grants  under  title  X-A, 


the  State  must  create  or  designate  a 
so-called  1202  Commission;  must  then 
carry  out  specific  planning  functions  out- 
lined in  the  law;  must  establish  an 
advisory  council  on  community  colleges; 
et  cetera.  It  is  only  appropriate  that  if 
and  when  Congress  appropriates  money 
for  the  general  purposes  of  title  X-A 
that  we  assist  in  the  costly  planning 
process  which  is  mandated  by  the  law. 

If  planning  funds  were  to  be  appro- 
priated, each  State  would  get  an  equal 
share  of  the  appropriation. 

Mr.  O'HARA.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  QUIE.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan. 

Mr.  O'HARA.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  know  of 
no  objection  on  this  side  to  the  gentle- 
man's amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Minne.sota  (Mr.  QuTEt. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

.^.\^l:NDMENT  offered  by   MR.   KETCHUM 

Mr.  KETCHUM.  Mr.  Chainnan,  I  offer 
an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows; 

Amendment  ofTered  by  Mr.  Ketchttm  • 
Pape  83,  line  17,  strike  out  "section"  and 
Insert  In  lieu  thereof  "sections". 

Page  84,  line  8.  strike  out  the  closing  quo- 
tation mark  and  the  period  thereafter,  and 
after  such  line  Insert  the  following  new 
section: 

"HEARINGS 

"Sec.  1208.  (a)  Any  hearing  conducted  un- 
der section  434(c)  of  the  General  Education 
Provisions  Act  with  respect  to  funds  made 
available  under  this  Act  shall — 

"  ( 1 )  If  It  concerns  a  single  unit  of  local 
government  or  the  residents  thereof,  be  held 
within  the  boundaries  of  such  unit; 

"(2)  If  It  concerns  a  single  geographic 
area  within  a  State  or  the  residents  thereof, 
be  held  within  the  boundaries  of  such  area: 
or 

'(3)  If  It  concerns  a  single  St.ate  or  the 
residents  thereof,  be  held  within  eruch  State. 

■•(b)  For  the  purposes  of  subsection  (a)  — 

"til  a  'unit  of  local  government'  Includes 
a  county,  municipality,  town,  township,  vil- 
lage, or  other  unit  of  general  government  be- 
low the  State;  and 

"(2)  a  "geographic  area  within  a  State"  In- 
cludes a  special  purpose  district  or  other 
region  recognlzfd  for  governmental  piirpofses 
within  such  Stite  which  is  not  a  unit  of  lo- 
cal governmei. '  '. 

Mr.  KETCHUM.  Mr.  Chairman,  thLs 
amendment  Is  an  identical  amendment  to 
one  which  I  offered  yesterday  on  the  vo- 
cational education  bill.  It  is  identical  to 
the  amendment  that  I  offered  to  the 
packers  and  stockyard.s  bill,  and  it  is 
identical  to  the  amendment  I  offered  to 
the  EPA  R.  &  D.  bill. 

The  amendment  simply  prescribes  that 
when  there  is  an  allegation  regarding 
this  particular  section  of  this  particular 
bill  and  a  hearing  Is  required  or  an  ad- 
ministrative law  hearing  is  required, 
those  hearings  will  be  held  in  that  sub- 
division in  which  the  alleged  offense 
occurred. 

Mr.  QUIE.  Mr.  Chairman,  wUl  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  KETCHUM.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Minnesota. 

Mr.  QUIE.  Mr.  Chairman,  since  we 
adopted  an  identical  amendment  yester- 
day to  the  Vocational  Education  Act.  I 
see  no  problem  in  adopting  the  amend- 
ment here. 


Mr.  KETCHUM  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
thank  the  gentleman 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  California  <Mr.  Ketchum). 

The  amendment  wa.s  agreed  to. 

amendment    offered    by    MR.    BIAGOI 

Mr.  BIAGGI  Mr  Chairman,  I  offer 
an  amendment 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  hs^  unanimous  con- 
sent that  this  amendment  be  taken  up 
at  this  time,  although  we  pa.ssed  that 
place  in  the  deliberations  of  thi.";  body. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
from  New  York  <Mr.  BiAonn  asks  unani- 
mous conseit  to  return  to  that  part  of 
the  bill,  section  102,  to  which  this  amend- 
ment refers. 

Is  there  objection  to  tlie  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  New  York'' 

Mr.  QUIE.  Mr  Chairman,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  I  am  very  strongly 
opposed  to  the  amendment.  I  think  it 
would  reallv  have  a  dra.-^tlc  Impact  on 
what  we  c^-ill  the  Aspin-Thomp.'^on  bill 
Therefore,  since  I  have  the  opportunitv 
to  stop  the  amendment  by  objecting,  I 
plan  to  do  that. 

If  the  gentleman  wants  me  to  yield 
to  him  on  my  reservation  of  objection, 
Mr.  Chairman.  I  will  be  glad  to  do  that, 

Mr.  OHARA.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  QUIE.  I  yield  to  the  eentleman 
from  Michigan. 

Mr.  O'HARA.  Mr.  Ch:iirman,  I  think 
the  gentleman  from  Minnesota  (Mr. 
QinE>  has  adopted  the  risht  tactic  in  re- 
serving the  right  to  object,  but  I  suggest 
giving  the  gentleman  from  New  York 
(Mr.  BiACGii  the  opportunity  to  present  it 
in  toto. 

Mr.  QUIE.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the  gen- 
tleman wants  me  to  yield  on  my  reser- 
vation of  objection,  I  will  do  so.  because 
I  do  plan  to  object. 

Mr.  OHARA.  If  I  were  to  reserve  the 
right  to  object,  he  could  still  complete 
hLs  statement. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  reserva- 
tion of  objection,  it  would  be  perml'^slble 
for  the  gentleman  from  New  York  'Mr. 
BiACCi>  to  briefly  complete  his  state- 
ment, but  the  Chair  observes  that  it 
would  be  appropriate  for  the  gentleman, 
prior  to  his  reservation  of  objection,  to 
permit  the  Clerk  to  report  the  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  QUIE.  That  is  correct,  Mr.  Chair- 
man. 

Tlie  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will  re- 
port the  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Biaggi;  On  pa/e 
41,  line  25,  strike  "In  part  by'"  and  Insert: 
"by  less  than  150  per  centum  of  the" 

Mr.  BIAGGI.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  stat- 
utory purpose  of  SSIG  as  stated  in  sec- 
tion 415  is  as  follows; 

It  Is  the  purpose  of  this  subpart  to  make 
Incentive  grants  avaUable  to  the  States  to 
assist  them  In  providing  grants  to  eligible 
students  In  attendance  at  Institutions  of 
higher  education. 

As  this  section  of  the  bill  Ls  now  writ- 
ten. States  which  make  .substantial  con- 
tributions to  State  funded  grant  pro- 
grams that  qualify  for  SSJG  matrhing 
funds  would  be  ixjnalized  by  having  more 
funds  going  to  out  of  State  institutions 
than  funds  coming  into  the  State  from 
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the  Federal  S.SIG  program.  With  such 
a  penalty.  States  would  be  encouraged  to 
decrea.se   the   amount   of   their   awards. 

My  amendment  would  exempt  from 
the  portability  requirenifnts  those  States 
that  overmatch  SHIG  funds  by  greaUr 
than  50  {jercent  of  the  required  match- 
ing funds.  Tlius  the  penalty  Ls  eliminau-d 
and  the  intent  of  Congress  In  encourag- 
ing more  aid  from  non-Federal  resources 
is  realized. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Ls  there  objection  to 
tlie  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
York? 

Mr.  QUIE   Mr.  Chairman.  I  object. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Objection  is  heard. 

AMENDMfNT    OKFERED    BY    MR      MICHEL 

Mr.  MICHFX.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer 
an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  ofTered  by  Mr.  Michel:  On 
page  83,  strike  out  line'  15  and  everything 
that  follows  through  page  84,  line  8 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Chairman  and  mem- 
bers of  Uie  committee,  my  amendment 
would  remove  the  new  so-called  trigger 
provision  from  the  bill.  This  provision 
requires  Uiat  when  the  aispropnatjoivs 
for  student  aid  exceed  2.5  billion  dol- 
lars, an  amount  equal  to  the  excess  would 
also  have  to  be  appropnated  for  title  I. 
having  to  do  with  community  services 
and  continuing  education:  title  VII,  fa- 
cihties  construction;  and  title  X,  com- 
munity colleges. 

The  committee  report  call.'^  thLs  trigger 
mechanLsm  "a  device.'  That  Ls  a  verj- 
apt  description  of  it.  It  is  a  device  which 
the  authorizing  committee  has  dLsrov- 
ered  as  a  ver\-  effecti\e  method  of  tying 
the  hands  of  the  Committee  on  Appro- 
priations. The  Committee  on  Education 
and  Labor  apparently  i.s  not  satisfied 
with  simply  fulfilhng  its  own  respoixsi- 
bilities  of  auUionzing  program.s  and  set- 
ting ceilings.  It  also  wants  to  move  into 
the  appropriations  field  and  prescribe 
minimum  levels  for  the  funding  of  these 
programs.  By  use  of  the  trigger  device, 
the  committee  takes  popular  programs 
for  which  it  knows  funding  will  be  pro- 
vided, and  m;ikes  such  funding  condi- 
tional upon  llie  funding  of  more  contro- 
versial, vaguely  related  programs  of  a 
genuinely  lower  priority. 

Higher  education  is  not  the  only  area 
where  it  has  slipped  in  thLs  device.  It 
Is  also  used  in  the  impact  aid  program 
to  force  the  funding  of  public  hoasing 
children;  in  emergency  sciiool  aid  to 
compel  funding  for  formula  grants  be- 
fore true  emergency  special  project 
moneys  can  be  made  available;  and  in 
the  special  projects  program  to  force  the 
fimding  of  low  priority  categorical  pro- 
grams .such  a.*;  metric  education,  con- 
sumer education  and  the  like  before  dis- 
cretionary moneys  can  be  appropriated 

Unfortunately,  all  too  frequently 
Members  of  this  Hoase  are  not  well 
enough  informed  on  the  details  of  the 
authorizing  legLslation  and  heretofore 
have  felt  there  is  always  the  opportunity 
later  through  the  appropriations  process 
to  limit  anv  inequities  or  excesses  that 
may  have  been  overl(X)ked 

I  just  think  that  the  Committee  on 
Education  and  Labor  in  thLs  instance  is 
again  pulling  a  fast  one  on  an  unsuspect- 
ing House, 


What  in  heaven's  name  is  the  rela- 
tionship between  the  funding  level  for 
student  assLstance  and  the<-e  three  other 
titles  to  inextricably  entwine  them  to- 
gether so  far  as  funding  is  concerned? 
Might  I  ask  the  members  of  the  major- 
ity managing'  this  bill?  What  Ls  the  re- 
lationship between  .student  aid  at  $2.5 
billion  and  thc^e  other  three  programs? 

Mr.  O'HARA.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield"' 

Mr.  MICHEL  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan 

Mr.  O'HAPA  Mr  Chairman.  I  think 
the  answer  to  the  question  of  the  gentle- 
man from  IllinoLs  may  be  contained  in  a 
letter  from  Charles  B.  Saunders,  Jr.,  di- 
rector of  governmental  relations  of  the 
American  Council  on  Education,  who 
states : 

The  "trigger"  provision  requiring  appro- 
priations for  certain  lnstlt\itlonal  Eupp)ort 
program.?  after  student  asstsTAnce  reaches 
specified  levels  simply  recognizes  that  there 
must  be  a  sound  institutional  base  to  sup- 
port federally-aided  students. 

That  simple  reason — the  need  for  the 
students  who  receive  Federal  financial 
a.ssLstance  to  have  schools  to  go  to.  and 
the  equal  need  for  students  who  are  in- 
eligible for  Federal  student  aid  to  have 
schools  to  go  to — Is  the  basic  argument 
for  the  "trigger"  amendment. 

Mr  Chairman,  let  me  mention,  in- 
cidentally, that  Mr.  Saunders  writes  not 
only  for  him.self  and  the  American  Coun- 
cil on  Education,  but  for  virtually  all  of 
the  institutional  associations  Ln  the 
American  higher  education  community. 
In  hLs  letter  he  points  out  that  his  stand 
is  taken  on  behrJf  of  the  American  Coun- 
cil on  Education,  American  Association  of 
Community  and  Junior  Colleges,  Ameri- 
can As.'-ociation  of  State  Colleges  and 
Universities,  Association  of  American 
Universities,  Association  of  Jesuit  Col- 
leges and  Universities,  National  Associa- 
tion of  State  Universities  and  Land- 
Grant  Colleges,  National  Catholic  Edu- 
cational Association's  College  and  Uni- 
versity Department,  and  National  Coun- 
cil of  Independent  Colleges  and  Uni- 
versities. 

I  will  not  take  any  more  of  the  gentle- 
man's time  but  I  will  take  some  of  my 
own  time 

Mr.  MICHEL.  I  appreciate  the  reason 
given  by  the  gentleman  from  Michigan. 
I  had  thought  it  was  going  to  be  based 
on  good  rationale  by  the  members  of 
the  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor, 
and  not  by  a  pre.ssure  group  from  the 
outside. 

Mr.  O'HARA.  Will  the  gentleman  yield 
further? 

Mr.  MICHEL.  In  just  1  minute  I  will 
yield. 

The  point  is.  as  in  the  case  of  the 
veterans'  cost-of-instruction  program, 
which  ever>"body  thinks  of  as  an  aid  pro- 
gram for  the  veterans  when  in  fact  it  Is 
not  given  to  the  veterans,  but  to  institu- 
tions, these  so-called  student  aid  pro- 
grams merely  give  more  to  institutions. 

I  hope  the  Members  will  not  be  bam- 
btx)7led  by  this  tricky  language.  It  is  not 
for  the  veterans  or  for  the  students  but 
api^ropriations  for  the  institutions.  I  re- 
peat, tiie  money  does  not  go  to  the  stu- 
dents, it  Ls  going  to  tlie  institutions. 


I  think  the  Members  ought  to  be  aware 
of  what  is  going  on.  This  is  not  a  question 
of  the  members  of  the  committee  put- 
ting in  some  real  thought  and  justifica- 
tion. Some  outside  pressure  group  wrote 
this  language.  I  think  we  ought  to  turn 
it  down. 

I  see  several  members  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Appropriations  here  who  really 
ought  to  give  serious  thought  to  this.  It 
is  not  that  we  are  particularly  liked  £is  a 
committee.  But.  for  heaven's  sake,  we  do 
have  some  prerogatives. 

The  CHAIRMAN  Tlie  time  cf  the 
gentleman  has  expired 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Ev.».ns  of  Colo- 
rado, and  by  unanimous  consent.  Mr. 
Michel  was  allowed  to  proceed  for  2  ad- 
ditional minutes.  > 

Mr.  MICHEL.  I  appreciate  the  gentle- 
man's getting  me  the  extension  of  time. 
Mr.  E\'ANS  of  Colorado.  Mr    Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  jield? 

Mr.  MICHEL.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Colorado. 

Mr.  EVANS  of  Colorado.  I  am  most  in- 
terested that  the  gentleman  from  Illi- 
nois has  offered  this  amendment  for  it 
brings  a  question  to  my  mind  that  he 
has  not  touched  upon,  yet  I  think  one  we 
ought  to  explore.  The  language  in  the  bill 
provides,  as  I  understand  it.  that  when 
student  aid  gets  to  a  certain  dollar 
amount,  thereafter  certam  minimums 
have  to  be  appropriated  in  other  pro- 
grams . 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Tw'o  and  one-half  bil- 
lion dollars  ir.  total.  If  we  run  over,  say, 
S50  million,  then  we  must  appropriate 
$50  million  divided  on  a  proportionate 
basis  under  these  other  three  titles  with 
no  real  justification. 

Mr.  EVANS  of  Colorado.  The  thing 
that  occurs  to  me  that  might  happen  in 
the  Committee  on  Appropriations  is  this: 
When  we  get  to  the  point  where  they  are 
appropriating  at  or  about  that  trigger 
amount,  we  know  we  are  automatic-ally 
thereafter  going  to  have  to  appropriate 
certain  minimums  for  other  programs  if 
we  increase  funds  for  student  aid  It 
could  be  then  very  disadvantageous  for 
students  because  the  Committee  on  Ap- 
propnatioiLs  just  might  simply  say,  "We 
are  sorrj- ;  we  cannot  appropriate  more 
because  if  we  do.  we  are  going  to  have  to 
appropriate  more  over  in  these  other 
programs  automatically." 

Mr.  MICHEL.  The  gentleman  ha^  real- 
ly put  his  finger  on  it  Members  of  the 
Budget  Committee  particularly  ought  to 
be  interested  in  this  amendment,  because 
it  really  is  taking  away  their  preroga- 
tives in  setting  pnonties.  I  am  net  mail- 
ing any  judgment  on  these  other  three 
titles:  I  am  just  sa>ing  each  one  ought 
to  be  debated  and  argued  on  its  own 
merit  and  not  have  one  tmpopular  or  less 
popular  program  tied  to  a  popular  stu- 
dent aid  program. 

\Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MICHEL.  I  yield  to  the  gentlem.an 
from  Kentucky. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

Let  me  first  state  that  I  think  that 

perhaps  the  gentleman  to  some  degree 

has  unintentionally  misled  the  Members 

Mr.  MICHEL.  No  more  than  has  your 

committee. 
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The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  has  expired. 

(At  the  reque.st  of  Mr,  Perkins,  and  by 
unanimous  cot^ent,  Mr.  Michel  was  al- 
lowed to  proceed  for  3  additional  min- 
utes. • 

Mr.  PERKINS  If  the  genlleman  will 
yield  further,  I  am  delighted  that  there 
are  members  of  the  Committee  on  Ap- 
propriations on  the  floor  for  this  debate. 
The  trigger  does  not  take  effect  until 
there  Is  $2 '  j  billion  appropriated  for  stu- 
dent assistance  programs.  For  continu- 
ing education  and  university  extension 
less  than  $15  million  has  been  appropri- 
ated this  year.  For  the  other  programs, 
construction  loans,  part  C  of  title  VII, 
and  part  A  of  title  X,  community  college 
support  there  are  no  appropriations  this 
year.  So  it  makes  good  sense  to  balance 
things.  The  trigger  does  not  operate  un- 
til $2'j  billion  is  appropriated  for  stu- 
dent aid.  As  I  stated,  we  have  less  than 
$15  million  for  continuing  education  and 
university  extension  and  nothing  for  the 
other  two  programs. 

We  are  trying  to  strike  a  reasonable 
balance.  We  take  notiiing  away  from  tlie 
student  assistance  programs.  The  trigger 
only  comes  into  effect  after  appropria- 
tions reach  $2'j  billion  for  student  as- 
sistance programs. 

Mr.  MICHEL.  The  trutli  of  the  mat- 
ter is — and  I  do  not  believe  I  am  dis- 
closing any  confidences — In  the  markup 
of  our  education  bill  that  will  be  before 
this  House  or  before  the  full  committee 
within  a  couple  of  weeks,  we  have  al- 
ready exceeded  that  $2';^  billion  liKure 
So  before  we  even  get  to  formallrfng  the 
subcommittee's  recommendations  to  the 
full  committee  for  the  fiscal  year  1977, 
we  are  already  going  to  have  to  make 
an  adjustment  upward  for  these  other 
programs.  I  would  say  again,  there  Is 
no  direct  relationship  other  than  what 
the  chairman  says — that  he  would  like 
to  have  $15  million  or  $20  million  for 
construction  or  for  this  or  tliat  program. 

If  the  program  is  that  good  a  pro- 
gram. It  ought  t<i  stand  on  its  own 
welg'ht.  and  the  gentleman  ought  to  be 
down  here  arguing  just  for  that  pro- 
gram. We  win  give  the  gentleman  the 
money  if  he  can  make  a  good  case  for 
the  program.  But  he  should  not  try  to  tie 
an  unpopular  part  of  a  program  together 
with  a  very  popular  one,  one  which  we 
know  all  435  Members  are  going  to  vote 
for. 

I  just  think  the  committee  has  slipped 
In  a  little  h<x)ker  again  which  the  av- 
erage Member  of  this  House,  unless  he 
Is  here  attending  this  particular  debate 
and  listening,  will  not  be  aware  of. 

Mr.  THOMPSON  Mr  Chairman,  I 
move  to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  strongly  oppose  this 
amendment.  The  whole  concept  of  com- 
munity services,  continuing  education, 
facilities  construction,  and  community 
colleges  is  absolutelv  necessary  in  terms 
of  the  realities  of  hi^;her  education  to- 
day. The  fact  Is,  as  was  said  earlier  In 
this  debate  by  the  gentleman  from  Illi- 
nois 'Mr  SiMON^.  that  the  average  age 
of  a  college  student  Is  no  longer  between 
18  and  21.  The  average  age  Is  well  over 
22.  They  are  getting  postsecondary  edu- 
cation through  these  programs  and  it  Is 


the  only  relevant  way  that  they  can  get 
the  education  that  they  need  and  that  is 
tlielr  right. 

F"\irthcr,  it  was  my  understanding,  and 
I  am  subject  to  correction,  that  the  Ap- 
propriations Subcommittee  did  not  in- 
clude higher  education  moneys  in  Its 
markup  on  the  ground  that  there  had  yet 
to  be  an  authorization. 

Will  the  gentlemim  from  Illinois  com- 
ment or  respond  to  that? 

Mr.  MICHEL.  I  did  not  hear  tiie  ques- 
tion. 

Mr.  THOMPSON.  Is  my  understand- 
ing correct  that  the  Appropriation.?  Sub- 
committee did  not  include  higher  edu- 
cation funds  on  the  ground  that  no  au- 
thorization existed? 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Yes.  but  what  I  am  say- 
ing is  that  we  are  forward  funded  and 
with  the  figures  pretty  well  agreed  upon 
in  our  subcommittee,  there  Is  no  ques- 
tion in  my  mind,  but  that  the  limitation 
will  be  exceeded- 

Mr  THOMPSON.  There  is  a  distinc- 
tion. I  might  say  to  my  friend,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Illinois.  And  further  the 
mere  fact  that  the  distinguished  chair- 
man cites  an  opinion  from  a  highly  re- 
spected outside  group  ought  In  no  way 
to  Indicate  that,  as  the  gentleman  .said, 
this  is  a  bamboozle.  In  fact.  It  Indicates 
a  rather  thorough  study  by  the  commit- 
tee of  this  subject  with  opinions  solicited 
from  responsible  persons,  and  Indeed  the 
ACE  Is  a  responsible  and  highly  respected 
Kroup. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  oppose  the  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  QUIE.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  In  op- 
po.sitlon  to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  when  we  reached  this 
agreement  in  the  Education  and  Labor 
Committee  it  was  the  assumption  at  that 
time  that  the  trigger  would  not  take  ef- 
fect in  1977  but  that  there  would  be  a 
pcsslblllty  of  it  taking  effect  in  1978.  The 
trigger  device  was  developed  by  the  gen- 
tleman from  Michigan  (Mr  O'Harai. 
and  it  was  fully  intended  and  fully  ex- 
pected by  all  members  of  the  commit- 
tee that  it  would  take  effect  In  1978.  That 
is  why  the  figure  of  $2.5  billion  was  used 

Let  me  go  through  the  figures  that  will 
be  used  In  1977.  as  I  understand  It.  But 
before  I  do  that.  If  one  reads  the  language 
on  page  83  one  would  find.  It  seems  to 
me.  that  It  Is  very  clear  that  this  applies 
to  appropriations  available  in  any  par- 
ticular year  for  expenditure.  Therefore, 
for  1977.  we  already  appropriated  funds 
last  year  for  student  aid.  plus  the  supple- 
mental appropriations  that  have  been 
added  or  are  in  the  process  of  being 
added  this  year. 

We  have  passed  a  supplemental  appro- 
priations bill  in  the  House.  It  has  gone 
over  to  the  other  body  and  they  have  not 
taken  action  yet.  So.  using  the  figures  of 
what  has  been  appropriated  plus  the  sup- 
plemental appropriations  In  the  House, 
I  come  out  with  BEOQ,  $1,315  million. 

On  the  SEOG.  $240,093,000. 

On  the  TRIO  [urogram.  $70,331,000. 

SSIG.$44  million. 

On  the  veterans  cost  of  Instruction. 
$23,750,000. 

For  the  work-study  program.  $390 
million. 

For  NDSL  capital  contribution,  $321 
million. 


For  NDSL  cancellations.  $8,960,000. 

Loans  to  institutions  for  NDSL 
matching,  $2  million 

This  gives  a  grand  total  for  all  those 
of  $2,415,134,000. 

Now,  in  the  event  that  the  other  body 
does  not  agree  entirely,  I  doubt  that  they 
will  add  up  to  $85  million  additional,  so 
I  do  not  think  there  is  any  po.ssibllity  of 
a  trigger  going  Into  effect  in  1977.  How- 
ever, if  during  the  fiscal  year  It  is  found 
necessary  to  appropriate  additional 
money  or  make  additional  money  avail- 
able for  expenditures,  as  we  found  this 
year  with  BEX)G.  that  would  have  to  go 
before  the  Committee  on  Appropriations 
before  it  would  take  effect,  just  as  this 
year  the  transfer  of  money  appropriated 
for  fiscal  year  1977  to  fl.scal  year  1976  was 
an  action  taken  by  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations. 

Then  If  tlie  Appropriations  Commit- 
tee finds  they  have  to  go  into  the  trigger 
In  1977.  tliey  then  would  have  all  the 
authorization  before  them  and  make  a 
determination  how  the  division  would 
be  made. 

When  we  go  into  the  fiscal  year  1978, 
In  which  there  will  be  appropriations  be- 
fore too  long,  lis  indicated  in  the  colloquy 
between  tlie  gentleman  from  Mlciilgan 
'Mr.  OHara>  and  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois  I  Mr.  Michel',  and  the  Commit- 
tee on  Appropriations  still  has  not  taken 
that  action,  we  will  have  authorized  the 
trigger  by  that  time  and  then  the  Appro- 
priations Committee  can  make  a  decision 
of  where  It  would  make  the  cut. 

Let  as  use  the  example  that  I  have  seen 
of  Appropriations  Committee  staff  expec- 
tations for  the  .student  aid  programs 
subject  to  the  trigger  of  $2,556,594,000. 
Let  us  suppose  that  might  be  the  figiire. 
With  the  triKK'er  in  force.  $.56,934,000 
would  be  in  question  by  the  Committee 
on  Appropriations  A  determination 
would  have  to  be  made  where  to  cut  that 
amount  In  these  various  student  aid  pro- 
grams or  to  add  $56  million  In  thase  three 
programs  that  we  Included  In  the  trigger 
mechanism? 

So  we  do  not  mandate  funding  for  any 
si^eclfic  area,  jast  in  a  group  of  programs 
Tlie  Committee  on  Appropriations  will 
determine  what  goes  Into  student  assist- 
ance and  what  goes  Into  these  three  pro- 
grams of  assistance  to  Institutions  of 
higher  education  to  meet  tiie  needs  of 
particular  tyjx's  of  students,  including 
the  types  of  students  who  are  often  from 
low  income  families,  those  we  often  call 
bluf  collar  children,  the  ones  whose  par- 
ents tniditionally  have  not  been  sending 
their  children  to  colleges.  We  want  to 
encourage  educational  opportunities  for 
them  and  others. 

Mr.  M.AHON.  Mr  Clialrman.  I  move  to 
strike  tlie  requLsite  number  of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  am  concerned  about 
the  language  In  this  bill  about  which 
complaint  has  been  made  by  the  ranking 
mira.irity  member  on  the  Subcommittee 
on  Labor-Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare appropriations 

It  does  not  seem  t^>  me  that  the  House 
would  want  to  bind  Itself  to  bo  unable  to 
take  whatever  steps  It  might  want  to  take 
with  respect  to  appropriations  for  these 
various  educational  programs  We  have 
the  basic  educational  opportunlt;.  grants, 
but   It   Ls  proposed  that   if   we  provide 
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above  a  certain  amount  for  these  educa- 
uonal  grants,  then  we  have  to  provide 
for  certain  other  programs.  It  seems  to 
me  that  every  program  ought  to  rest  on 
Its  own  merit.  It  seems  to  me  the  lan- 
guage in  the  bill  not  only  ties  the  hands 
of  the  Committee  on  Appropriations  to 
work  out  these  programs  as  best  they  can, 
but  it  ties  the  hands  of  the  House.  The 
House  would  not  be  able  to  work  its  will, 
unless  we  had  new  legislation  which 
would  repeal  and  modify  the  language 
proposed  by  the  Education  and  Labor 
Cormnittee. 

I  think  the  subcommittee  headed  by 
the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  (Mr. 
FLOOD)  and  the  ranking  minority  mem- 
ber the  gentleman  from  Illinois  (Mr. 
Michel^  ,  has  shown  every  reasonable 
consideration  and  concern  for  these  edu- 
cational programs.  I  just  regret  to  see 
this  kind  of  a  propo.sal  enacted  into  law. 
I  do  not  see  why  It  is  necessary.  I  do  not 
know  whether  it  is  an  attack  on  the  good 
faith  or  the  good  judgment  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Appropriations  or  an  unwill- 
ingless  to  trust  the  House.  It  just  seems 
to  me  that  it  is  unnecessary,  and  I  rise 
in  strong  opi)ositlon  to  the  proposal  and 
in  favor  of  the  amendment  offered  by 
the  gentleman  from  Illinois. 

Mr.  EVANS  of  Colorado.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MAHON.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Colorado. 

Mr  EVANS  of  Colorado.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  agree  with  the  gentleman  from 
Texas.  It  seems  to  me  that  this  Is  a 
rather  unfortunate  way  of  getting  forced 
appropriations  into  other  programs.  I 
mentioned  before  that  this  could  back- 
fire. 

Obviously,  If  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee feels  that  it  i.^  not  going  to  be 
warranted  to  appropriate  mandatory 
levels  for  these  other  programs,  there  is 
going  to  be  a  tendency  on  the  part  of, 
not  only  the  Appropriations  Committee, 
but  I  think  of  the  House  Itself,  to  think 
twice  and  three  times  about  getting  over 
$2,5  billion.  That  is  No.  1. 

No.  2,  It  seems  to  me  that  the  formula 
pits  students  against  institutions.  Maybe 
the  House  would  feel  that  there  .should 
be  a  greater  empha.sis  on  .student  aid  be- 
yond the  $2  5  billion  trigger  in  this  bill, 
yet  it  might  be  discouraged  from  doing 
.so  becaase  it  would  know  that  one  half 
of  that  amount  would  go  to  other  pro- 
grams as  mandated  automatically  In  the 
bin.  So,  I  concur  with  the  chairman 
and  hope  verj-  much  that  this  amend- 
ment can  be  agreed  to.  for  the  bill  will 
put  the  Appropriations  Committee  and 
the  House  Itself  in  a  very  difficult  situ- 
ation. 

Mr  FLOOD  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  \ield? 

Mr.  M.'MJON  I  yield  to  the  chairman 
of  the  subcommittee  on   HEW 

Mr.  FLOOD  Mr.  Chairman.  It  Ls  pretty 
hard  to  add  to  what  my  friend  from 
Texas,  the  chairman  of  the  Committee 
on  Appropriations,  has  said.  But.  I  am 
amazed,  after  vears  of  very  close  rela- 
tionship between  thLs  distinguished  Com- 
mittee on  Education  and  Labor  and  the 
Appropriations  Committee,  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Labor  Health,  and  Education, 
that  now  what  thev  are  doing  here  Is 


setting  an  appropriation  figure,  and  then 

that  is  the  end  of  that. 

Then,  they  reach  out  Into  left  field 
someplace  and  come  up  with  three  total- 
ly unrelated  programs  and  say,  "If  this 
happens,  then  the  following  three  things 
will  happen  as  well,  like  night  follows 
day." 

Second,  and  perhaps  even  more  im- 
portant, the  difficulty  with  these  very 
important  major  bills  on  education — and 
they  are  major  bills,  they  are  difficult, 
and  this  great  committee  does  a  great 
job — but  they  are  like  a  can  of  worms. 
There  Is  no  question  about  that,  and  the 
more  major  they  are,  the  more  difficult 
they  are. 

So,  what  happens?  When  those  bills 
come  on  the  floor.  It  is  almost  impossible 
for  the  Members  to  have  an  Idea  of  the 
breadth  and  scope  of  that  kind  of  law 
or  of  what  they  seek  to  accomplish.  They 
ju-st  do  not  have  an  Idea.  So.  when  they 
get  to  appropriations,  then  they  do  have 
an  opportunity  by  the  appropriating 
process  to  meet  all  those  issues  as  they 
arLse.  By  that  time,  they  know  the  bill: 
the  Intelligent  debate  of  the  Labor  Sub- 
committee has  made  that  clear.  The  dis- 
cussion is  nationwide. 

Finally,  in  the  appropriation  process 
we  can  meet  those  problems,  meet  those 
Issues,  and  if  It  is  necessary  to  reallne 
the  priorities,  if  there  is  any  reason  that 
they  should  be.  then  In  the  appropria- 
tion process  that  Is  the  time  we  do  it. 
We  have  always  done  It  that  way.  and  I 
see  no  reason  that  we  should  not  con- 
tinue doing  it  that  way. 

Mr.  SIMON.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  move  to 
strike  the  last  word.  I  rise  in  opposition 
t^  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  any  legislation  that  Is 
complex  is  a  matter  of  compromise. 
What  we  are  talking  about  here  is  a  case 
in  point  in  the  area  of  compromise. 

We  agreed  that  we  would  continue  to 
support  the  BEOG  program  and  the  other 
student  aid  programs,  but  we  wanted  to 
recognize  something  that  is  clear  in  the 
district  of  my  colleague  from  Illinois, 
that  there  is  a  new  need  in  the  field  of 
higher  education  today.  There  is  no 
State  in  which  there  has  been  a  greater 
increase  in  the  number  of  continuing  ed- 
ucation students  than  in.  for  example, 
Illinois  Central  College,  which  is  In  the 
district  of  the  gentleman  from  Illinois 
'Mr.  Michel). 

Mr.  Chairman,  It  is  essential  that  we 
recognize  that  a  compromise  has  taken 
place  here,  that  w^e  are  continuing  to 
fund  the  present  programs  but  we  are 
making  a  commitment  to  lUlnoLs  Central 
College,  to  Institutions  Hke  that  all  over 
this  Nation,  that  in  the  future  there  Is 
going  to  be  some  assistance  to  this  grow- 
ing portion  of  our  education  population. 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SIMON.  I  will  be  pleased  to  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Indiana  (Mr. 
Brademas). 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
thank  my  colleague  for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  associ- 
ate myself  with  the  observations  made 
by  the  gentleman  from  Illinois  (Mr. 
Simon  1  and  express  the  hope  that  this 
amendm.ent  will  for  two  reasons  be  re- 


jected. Indeed,  I  would  reallj-  only  re- 
iterate the  two  reasons  which  the  gentle- 
man has  articulated  so  eloquently. 

First,  the  language  in  the  present  bill 
is  In  the  nature  of  a  compromise  that  is 
essential  in  order  to  take  into  account 
the  legitimate  interests  of  various  quar- 
ters of  education.  Second,  the  language 
in  the  bill  is  premised  on  the  awareness 
that  there  is  a  very  significant  trend 
emerging  in  American  post  secondary 
education,  one  that  makes  It  advisable 
to  widen  opportunities  for  Americsins  of 
every  sector  of  our  society  and  of  every 
age  to  seek  an  opportunity  for  continuing 
education. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  hope  very  much, 
therefore,  that  for  those  two  reasons  the 
amendment  will  be  rejected. 

Mr.  SIMON.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  I  could 
just  add  this  one  point:  I  have  great  re- 
spect for  the  chairman  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Appropriations.  In  theory,  what  he 
says  is  correct.  But  we  are  dealing  with 
a  practical  situation. 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SIMON.  I  yield  to  my  colleague, 
the  gentleman  from  Illinois  (Mr. 
Michel)  . 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman,  if  the  gentleman  Is  so 
concerned  about  junior  colleges,  why 
does  he  not  go  down  into  the  junior  col- 
lege section  of  this  bill  and  put  In  an 
authorizing  figure  for  whatever  he  likes 
and  debate  that  on  Its  own  merits? 

The  gentleman  speaks  of  Illinois  Cen- 
tral College  in  my  district.  It  is  there, 
because  we  are  taxing  ourselves  with 
State  money  to  build  it.  It  has  now  10,000 
students,  a  beautiful  campus,  much  more 
beautiful  buildings  being  built  now  than 
the  privately  endowed  university  at 
Peoria,  my  own  alma  mater.  Why?  Be- 
cause we  are  taxing  ourselves.  And  now 
the  gentleman  wants  to  pile  on  more 
Federal  money  on  top  of  that.  I  cannot 
conceive  of  it.  It  is  not  necessary.  I  re- 
peat if  the  gentleman  thinks  it  is  such  a 
good  program,  then  put  it  in  the  section 
on  jimior  colleges  and  argue  it  on  the 
merits  of  that  subject;  but  do  not  tie  it 
in  with  student  aid. 

The  gentleman  from  Colorado  was  cor- 
rect. We  are  not  helping  students;  we  are 
helping  Institutions.  Let  us  argue  on  the 
one  hand  student  assistance  and  on  the 
other  hand  institution  assistance,  sep- 
arately on  their  own  merits. 

Mr.  SIMON.  Mr.  (Chairman,  in  response 
to  the  gentleman,  I  beheve  the  autho- 
rization has  been  there  for  4  years  for 
those  community  colleges  and  the  ap- 
propriations have  not  been  there.  "Hiey 
want  some  assurances. 

Mr.  MICHEL.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield  further,  we  have  been  building  more 
junior  colleges  than  ever  before.  The 
gentleman  knows  in  our  home  State 
what  we  have  done.  We  are  ahead  of  the 
Nation.  Why?  Because  we  recognize  our 
responsibility  and  taxed  ourselves  to  do 
It. 

Mr.  SIMON.  Mr.  Chairman,  let  me 
cite  an  example,  not  from  our  State, 
where  there  has  been  expanded  growth 
but  where  there  are  problems.  Some  of 
my  colleagues  in  the  State  of  New  Jersey 
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are  probably  aware  that  last  year  the 
State  of  New  Jersey  had  to  turn  away 
10,000  students  from  their  vocational 
programs  and  community  colleges  be- 
cause they  did  not  have  the  funds,  and 
some  of  those  people  probably  are  on 
welfare  today  because  they  did  not  have 
the  opportunity  to  continue  their  edu- 
cation. 

I  think  the  amendment  is  ill-advised. 

M:-  O  HARA.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  .-.Hike  tlie  requisite  number  of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  trend  in  Fed- 
eral aid  to  higher  education  lately 
has  been  to  let  the  costs  go  up — and  they 
have  gone  up — and  to  help  the  poorest 
kids  with  some,  but  not  enough,  help  to 
meet  the  cost.  The  difficulty  is  that  that 
leaves  out  a  large  number  of  people  who 
are  finding  It  more  and  more  difficult  to 
get  an  education.  Those  are  people  who 
do  not  qualify,  for  the  most  part,  for 
student  financial  assistance  because  their 
income  is  not  below  the  poverty  level. 

These  are  people  who  are  nevertheless 
finding  it  difficult  to  finance  an  educa- 
tion; they  are  people  who  are  part-time 
students  and  who  are  working  to  support 
families  and  trying  to  go  to  school  at  the 
same  time.  They  are  people  who  are  be- 
yond the  usual  college-going  age.  They 
are  young  people  who  are  the  children 
of  average  families,  families  of  average 
means,  and  they  find  that  they  cannot 
afford  to  go  to  the  universities,  and  they 
cannot  get  any  help  because  their  income 
Is  not  low  enough.  Still  they  want  an 
opportunity  to  go  to  a  community  college 
or  an  extension  program  in  their  own 
community,  something  they  can  afford. 

What  this  part  of  the  bill  doc's  is  this : 
It  says  that  after  we  have  funded  stu- 
dent assistance  to  a  level  above  a  point 
that  has  ever  before  been  attained,  then 
if  we  are  going  to  fund  student  assistance 
additionally,  that  Ls,  above  $213  billion, 
we  must  start  putting  some  money  into 
extension  programs,  community  colleges, 
and  loans  for  additional  academic  fa- 
cilities for  institutions  that  have  an  en- 
rollment demand. 

Mr.  EVANS  of  Colorado.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yieW 

Mr.  O'HARA.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Colorado. 

Mr.  EVANS  of  Colorado.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  am  trying  to  determine  by  read- 
ing the  bill  what  amounts  we  are  talking 
about.  When  the  $2 '72  billion  is  reached, 
will  the  gentleman  advise  me  what  this 
bill  provides  in  terms  of  the  automatic- 
ally mandated  levels  of  appropriations 
for  the  other  programs? 

Mr.  O'HARA.  When  the  $2':;  billion 
is  reached,  we  need  not  put  5  cents  Into 
any  of  the  others.  If  we  go  $5  million  over 
$2',b  billion  for  student  assistance,  we 
would  have  to  put  $5  million  into  these 
other  programs. 

Mr.  EVANS  of  Colorado.  In  other 
words,  it  is  on  a  matching  basLs? 

Mr.  O'HARA.  The  gentleman  is  cor- 
rect. 

Mr.  EVANS  of  Colorado.  It  would  be 
on  amounts  over  and  above  $2J'2  billion? 

Mr.  OHARA.  On  amounts  over  $2'b 
billion,  that  is  all. 

Mr.  EVANS  of  Colorado.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  tell  me  what 
demands  have  been  made  known  to  his 


committee  in  regard  to  the  assistance 
that  is  needed  in  these  other  programs 
that  have  produced  this  Interesting 
formula? 

What  is  the  relationship  between  the 
amounts  that  would  have  to  be  auto- 
matically appropriated  and  ti\e  demon- 
strated reed?  Is  there  any? 

Mr.  O'HARA.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would 
say  In  answer  to  the  gentleman  from 
Colorado  that  the  amounts  considered 
by  the  committee  to  be  necessary  are  the 
amounts  of  tlie  authonzations  provided 
for  tliese  particular  programs,  and  those 
would  be:  In  title  I,  $60  million,  and  in 
title  VII,  $200  mUllon  for  the  loans. 

Then  in  title  X  there  Is  $150  million. 
So  that  would  be  a  total  of  $410  million. 
Mr.  EVANS  of  Colorado.  So  tliat  any 
time  we  consider  the  appropriation  of  $1 
over  tlie  $2. .5  billion  we  are  automatically 
appropriating  also  by  mandate  in  the 
bill  how  many  other  dollars? 
Mr.  O'HARA.  The  same,  $1. 
Mr.  EVANS  of  Colorado.  Just  $1? 
Mr.  O'HARA.  $1. 

Mr.  EVANS  of  Colorado.  And  that  Is 
then  divided  among  these  other  pro- 
grams the  gentleman  speaks  of? 

Mr.  O'HARA.  Well.  It  is  up  to  us.  It  Is 
up  to  the  Committee  on  Appropriations 
and  the  Congress. 

Let  us  say  that  we  appropriate  $1  over 
$2'/2  billion  for  student  assistance:  then 
we  would  have  to  appropriate  $1  for  title 
I  and/or  for  title  VII  and/or  for  title  X. 
whichever  one  of  those  or  whichever  two 
of  them  or  whichever  three  of  them  we 
want  to  put  the  money  In.  The  trigger 
provision  makes  no  prejudgements  on 
the  matter. 

Mr.  EVANS  of  Colorado.  So  If  these 
provisions  stay  In  the  bill  and  we  ap- 
propriate $100  million  over  the  $2  5  bil- 
lion, we  are  not  just  appropriating  $100 
million  but  we  are  appropriating  $200 
million? 

Mr.  O'HARA  No.  we  would  have  to  put 
the  appropriation  amounts  in  the  ap- 
propriation bill. 

Mr.  EVANS  of  Colorado.  And  that 
would  be  by  mandate. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Michigan  'Mr.  O'Har.a* 
has  expired. 

(By  unanimous  consent.  Mr  O'Hara 
was  allowed  to  proceed  for  5  additional 
minutes.) 

Mr.  O'HARA.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
amount  Involved  would  be  whatever 
amount  we  go  over  $2 '2  billion,  and  we 
have  not  reached  $2^2  billion  yet  for  stu- 
dent assistance.  We  have  never  appro- 
priated that  much,  including  this  cur- 
rent set  of  appropriations.  With  the  sup- 
plemental and  the  whole  business,  we  do 
not  reach  $2  '2  billion. 

If  we  keep  expanding  student  assist- 
ance and  student  assistance  finally  goes 
over  $2 '2  billion,  at  that  point  the 
amount  over  $2V2  billion  would  have  to 
be  matched  by  appropriations  for  title  I 
or  for  title  VII  or  for  title  X  or  for  some 
combination  of  them  up  to  the  amount 
in  excess  of  $2 '2  billion. 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr  O'HARA.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois. 
Mr.  MICHEL.  On  that  point — and  we 


had  a  little  exchange  with  the  gentle- 
man from  New  Jersey  <Mr.  Thompson' 
on  that,  I  come  back  again  to  the  pre- 
llmlnarj-  figures  already  tentatively 
agreed  to  by  our  Appropriations  Sub- 
committee, that  put.^  tlic  total  funding 
for  student  assistance  programs  up  to  a 
total  of  $2,554  million  In  the  regular 
bill  for  the  new  fiscal  year. 

Therefore  when  the  t;t'ntlem:ui  .-^ays, 
"This  is  some  figure  far  beyond  what  we 
currently  have;  we  will  not  be  there  for 
a  while."  I  would  have  to  respond  that 
we  are  going  to  be  there  thi.'-:  next  year 
and  in  excess  of  that. 

The  gentlenmn  surely  Is  not  froing  to 
argue  against  our  putting  that  mucii 
money  Into  the  student  assistance  pro- 
^;ram,  is  he? 

Mr.  O'HARA.  Mr.  Chairman,  let  me 
respond  to  the  gentleman.  I  do  not  know 
from  which  staff  he  got  that  estimate. 

I  do  know  that  the  Appropriations 
Subcommittee,  of  which  the  t-entleman 
Is  the  ranking  member,  has  not  marked 
up  the  bill  for  higher  education. 

Mr.  MICHlvL  I  am  \c\Uur  the  gentle- 
man what  the  projections  are. 

Mr  O'HARA.  They  have  not  decided 
how  much  they  are  going  to  put  Into 
student  assisUince.  If  thev  arc  proposing 
to  put  that  much  into  it,  I  think  they 
may  be  proposing  more  than  what  the 
budget  resolution  provides  for. 

Mr.  MICHEL.  That  Is  not  unique 
around  here. 

Mr.  O'HARA.  I  have  been  working  on 
the  budget  resolution,  and  I  do  not  have, 
right  In  my  head,  the  amo\ints  of  th*^ 
targets  for  student  as-^b^taTice;  but  I  d' 
not  believe  that  they  exceed  $2  5  billion. 

In  addition,  the  target  amount  in  th-^ 
budget  resolution  for  I.  'Vn.  and  X  is 
$88  million  which  1-  contained  in  the 
budget  resolution,  so  if  tlipv  wore  to  pi.;l 
up  to  $88  million  In  for  I.  VTT,  and  X.  It 
would  not  be  In  excess  of  the  target  pro- 
vided in  the  budget  resolution. 

Mr.  BRADFMAS  Mr.  Chairman,  wll! 
the  trentleman  >ield? 

Mr.  O'HARA   I  yield  to  the  :c:itleman 

from  Indiana. 

Mr.  BRAUEMAS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  just 
want  to  congratulate  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan  <Mr.  O'Hara  •.  a  member  of 
the  Committee  on  the  Budget  as  well  as 
chairman  of  tlie  Subcommittee  on  Post- 
secondarj'  Education,  for  his  sense  of  fis- 
cal responsibility. 

Mr.  O'HARA    I  thank  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  QUIE  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  O'HARA.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Minnesota. 

Mr.  QUIE.  Mr.  Chairman,  when  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois  (Mr.  Michel) 
cites  that  $2,556  million  figure  for  1977, 
tliat  Ls  what  we  will  appropriate  in  1977 
for  1978.  Therefore,  it  would  trigger 
these  three  programs  in  1978. 

Mr  O'HARA.  That  is  correct. 

Mr  MICHEL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr  O'lL^RA.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois. 

Mr  MICHEL.  Mr  Chairman,  miglit  I 
ask  the  gentleman  whether  he  is  pro- 
posing, then,  to  repeal  it  after  1  year? 
How  long  does  the  gentleman  really  con- 
cede that  this  trie;ger  would  be  valid? 
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Is  the  gentleman  really  telling  us  here 
tliat  he  is  pitting  one  priority  aKainsi 
another  and  .saying  that  the  Institutions 
are  more  deserving  than  the  students 
today. 

Mr.  O'HARA.  Mr.  CThalrman,  let  me 
respond  by  saying  tliLs :  In  the  first  place, 
this  trigger  does  not  come  into  eflfect  un- 
til student  aid  lias  already  reached  $2.5 
billion,  and  the  matching  fund  only  ap- 
plies to  the  amount  of  student  aid  In  ex- 
cess of  $'2  5  billion. 

Mr.  MICHEL.  I  know  that. 

Mr  O'HARA.  Second,  by  providing 
some  ht'lp  to  community  colleges  and  for 
continuing  education,  we  may  be  pro- 
viding more  actuaJ  assistance  to  students 
by  maiung  it  possible  for  them  to  take 
advantage  of  low-cost  educational  op- 
portunities otherwl.se  unavaUable  to  them 
than  we  could  under  any  student  assist- 
ance program.  That  was,  indeed,  our 
pujix).se  in  putting  in  that  provilson. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  to  read  some- 
tliing  here  from  a  study  that  came  out 
of  the  Institute  of  Research  on  Poverty, 
at  the  University  of  Wisconsin  at  Madi- 
son on  adult  participation  in  higher  edu- 
cation, and  I  will  just  read  one  sentence : 

Establishing  a  new  two-yoar  college  where 
none  had  existed  before  and  lowering  the  tui- 
tion from  WOO  to  zero  doubled  the  college 
attendance  rate  of  local  adults. 

In  other  worcL;,  this  may  affect  more 
students  in  a  beneficial  way  than  any- 
thing else  that  we  could  do 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Michigan  (Mr.  O'Hara)  has 
expired. 

(On  request  of  Mr.  Michel  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  Mr.  O'Hara  was  al- 
lowed to  proceed  for  2  additional  min- 
utes. > 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr  Chairman,  wiU  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  O'HARA.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Chairman,  why  does 
not  Uio  gentleman  from  Michigan  (Mr. 
O'Hara  I ,  then,  when  we  bring  something 
out  of  the  Committeo  on  Appropriations, 
make  a  pitch  for  increa.sed  money  for 
this  specific  area  of  junior  colleges  that 
he  just  addressed  himself  to.  and  then 
let  us  debate  it  on  the  merits  of  junior 
college  need?  Wliy  does  he  not  do  that? 

Mr.  O'HARA.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  I  can 
respond  to  the  gentleman  from  Illinois. 
the  point  of  the  matt-er  is  it  is  not  ju.«t 
the  community  colleges,  it  is  aLso  exten- 
-sions,  centers,  and  academic  facilities. 

■What  ha5  happened  Is  that  the  admin- 
istration has  picked  and  cho.'^en  among 
the  several  profrrams  we  have  enacted 
They  have  decided  not  to  fund  this  one. 
They  have  decided  to  fund  that  one.  They 
have  decided  not  to  fund  this  one  over 
here  but  this  one  here.  And  what  we  now 
have  is  their  educational  policy  instead 
of  that  of  the  Congress.  What  wc  are  trj'- 
Ing  to  do  is  to  get  a  Utile  balance  Into  it 
so  that  Congress  has  a  little  input  into 
the  educational  policy.  This  is  a  modest 
beginning  in  this  bill  This  was  adopted 
by  unanimous  vote  of  the  Democratic 
and  Republican  members  on  the  House 
Committee  on  Education  and  Labor. 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  just 
want  to  say  again  that  it  is  wrong  to  lump 
these  unrelated  programs  together  as  is 


being  done  In  this  bill  and  foreclosing 
tlie  individual  Members  I  see  scattered 
around  the  floor  here,  the  opportunity 
to  vote  on  the  merits  of  the  individual 
nroprams  and  their  inspective  fiuiding 
levels  when  the  appropriation  bill  is  be- 
fore us 

Mr  O'HARA.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield  further,  I  think  I  stated  that  all  of 
the  Democrats  and  Republicans  on  the 
Committee  on  Education  and  Labor 
agreed  to  this,  and  aU  of  the  educational 
organizations  that  I  know  of  agreed  to  it. 

So,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  that  the 
amendment  be  defeated. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  to  strike  the  reqiusite  number  of 
words  and  I  rise  in  support  of  the  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  (Chairman,  I  would  like  to  con- 
tinue this  debate  a  little  bit  more 
with  the  gentleman  from  Michigan.  I 
think  something  has  been  overlooked 
here.  As  the  gentleman  from  Michi- 
gan well  knows,  as  well  or  better  than 
anyone  else  in  the  House,  all  of  our 
Institutions  of  higher  education  are  in- 
creasing their  tuition  and  this  includes 
the  State  Institutions.  They  are  doing 
this  in  Iowa.  So  what  the  financial  offi- 
cers of  the  Institutions  are  faced  with  is 
a  proposition  as  to  how  to  raise  some  ad- 
ditional moneys.  So  if  they  increase  tui- 
tion, we  will  say,  $100,  and  then  the 
needy  students  must  have  another  $100 
each  of  additional  assistance.  The  non- 
needy  students  can  pay  it.  They  get  their 
money  from  somewhere  else.  The  non- 
needy  students,  the  ones  who  can  pay  It, 
exceed  the  number  of  needy  students.  So 
if  we  are  going  to  have  to  divide  the  in- 
creases in  educational  assistance  for  stu- 
dents between  the  institutions  and  the 
students,  then  that  means  that  If  we  are 
bumping  against  tlie  limits  on  our  budget 
resolution,  we  will  have  to  recommend 
dividing  the  amount  of  money  we  other- 
wise would  give  to  students,  because  the 
balance  that  is  left  must  be  divided  be- 
tween the  institutions  and  the  students; 
and  in  the  end  the  institutions  are  going 
to  get  less  money  than  if  we  had  given 
it  all  for  student  assistance  and  then  let 
tlie  nonneedy  students  pay  some  extra 
money  for  tuition. 

Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  O'HARA.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iov%a.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Michigan. 

Mr.  O'HARA.  Mr.  Chairman,  in  the 
first  place  I  think  we  ought  to  say  that 
no  students,  or  very  few  students,  get  any 
money  from  any  program.  What  they 
have  to  do  is  sign  on  the  dotted  line  over 
in  the  office  of  the  financial  a.ssistance 
administrator  of  the  college  and  then 
their  account  in  the  college  Is  credited 
wiUi  that  amount  of  money  that  is  called 
student  a.ssistance.  and  few  of  them 
ever  see  the  money  for  the  most  part. 
In  any  event,  it  is  money  that  goes  into 
the  college  treasurj-. 

When  the  gentleman  .says  that  the 
"nonneedy"  student";  can  afford  the  in- 
crease in  tuition  and  what  we  ought  to  do 
is  help  the  needy,  let  me  say  that  "the 
needy"  is  a  very  tight  definition.  The 
income  of  the  average  family  in  this 
country  Is  around  $13,000  a  year.  The 
average  family  with  one  or  two  students 


in  school  does  not  qualify  for  any  finan- 
cial assistance.  And  at  the  price  they  are 
paying  for  tuition,  room  and  board.  I 
will  say  they  are  not  In  any  real  position 
to  afford  those  increases. 

■What  we  are  trying  to  do  is  provide  an 
opportunity  for  low-cost  education  with- 
in commuting  distance  from  one's  hom.e 
for  kids  from  famuUes  who  cannot  afford 
to  go  away  to  college  and  also  who  can- 
not qualify  for  financial  assistance  be- 
cause of  the  very  strict  standards. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  But  the  students 
that  go  to  these  colleges  have  to  have 
help,  and  the  BE(XJ  Is  not  the  answer. 
Even  if  they  get  $1,400.  they  might  just 
as  well  not  have  gotten  any.  if  they  do 
not  get  some  work  study  and  direct  loan 
assistance  to  go  along  with  it. 

So  what  we  have  got  to  do  is  increase 
direct  loans  and  work-study  and  some  of 
the  other  progrram^  in  addition  to  BEOG. 
It  j-ust  seems  to  me  that  one  way  or 
another,  when  one  gets  his  pencil  and 
paper  out  and  adds  and  subtracts,  what 
v.e  are  doing  here  when  we  bump  up 
against  the  limit  on  the  budget  resolu- 
tion is  we  are  going  to  have  to  divide 
the  money  between  student  assistance 
and  institutional  aid.  In  the  end,  the 
institutions  are  going  to  be  able  to  se- 
cure less  total  resources  because  they 
will  not  be  able  to  get  the  input  that 
they  would  have  gotten  from  those  who 
could  have  paid  extra  tuition  without 
some  additional  educational  assistance 

Mr.  O'HARA.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gcitleman  yield  further? 

Mr.  SMITH  ol  Iowa.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Michigan. 

Mr.  O'HARA.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding 

We  only  make  this  money  available 
for  very  particular  kinds  of  aid.  We 
make  it  available,  one.  for  the  creation 
of  extension  courses  programs  that  peo- 
ple can  "attend'  in  their  own  homes. 
That  is  one  thii:;e  that  can  be  done  under 
title  I. 

Second,  the  title  X  money  has  got  to 
be  used  first  to  extend  programs  to  stu- 
dents not  now  being  served  and  to  aid 
the  nontraditional  student  and  the 
working-class  student.  Either  way  we 
do  it,  it  is  going  to  help  students. 

The  question  is  whether  we  think  we 
ought  to  balance  some  of  the  straight 
student  assistance  with  some  of  the  as- 
sistance for  the  kinds  of  student-^  who 
are  not  now  getting  much  help  Irom 
the  existing  program  and  who  need  it. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
think  the  program  can  stand  on  its  own 
merit.  I  do  not  think  it  ought  to  be  tied 
to  student  assistance.  I  do  not  think 
they  ought  to  be  tied  together.  We  ought 
to  look  at  them  independently  and  in 
the  end  both  students  and  institutions 
will  get  more  money,  if  we  do  not  try  to 
tie  them  together. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois   (Mr.  Michel  > 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Chairman  being  in  doubt,  the  Commit- 
tee divided,  and  there  were — ayes  35. 
noes  27. 

Mr.  O'HARA  Mr.  Chairman.  I  de- 
mand a  recorded  vote,  and  pending  that 
I  make  the  point  of  order  that  a  quorum 
is  not  present. 
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The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  will 
count. 

Mr  OHARA.  Mr  Chairman,  I  with- 
draw my  point  of  order  that  a  quonun  is 
not  present. 

RECOROKO    VOTE 

Mr.  OHARA.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  demand 
a  recorded  vote. 

A  recorded  vote  was  ordered. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic  de- 
vice, and  there  were — ayes  146,  noes  255. 
not  voting  31,  as  follows: 


Anderson,  ni. 
Andrews, 

N  Dak. 
Archer 
Armstrong 
Ashbrook 
Bafalls 
Bauman 
Blester 
Brown.  Ohio 
BroyhUl 
Bvirgener 
Burke.  Pla. 
Burleson,  Tex. 
Butler 
Byron 
Carter 
Cbappell 
Clancy 
Clausen, 

DonH. 
Clawson,  Del 
Cleveland 
Cochran 
Collins.  Tex. 
Conlac 
Coughlln 
Crane 

Daniel.  Dan 
Daniel.  R.  W. 
Derwlnskl 
Devlne 
Dickinson 
Downing,  Va. 
du  Pont 
Edwards.  Ala. 
English 
Eflenborn 
Evans.  Colo. 
Fen  wick 
Flndley 
Pish 
Flood 
Flynt 
Forsythe 
Frenzel 
Frey 
Gibbons 
Goldwater 
Goodllng 


Abdnor 

Abiug 

Adams 

Addabbo 

Alexander 

Allen 

Ambro 

Anderson, 

Calif. 
Andrews.  N.C. 
Annunzlo 
\shley 
Aspln 
AuColn 
BadlUo 
Baldus 
Baucus 
Beard.  R.I. 
Beard.  Tenn. 
Bedell 
Bennett 
Bergland 
Bevlll 
Biaggl 
Bingham 
Blanchard 
Blouln 
Boggs 
Boland 
Boiling 
Bonker 
Bowen 
Brademas 


[Roll  No.  262) 

ATES— 146 

Oradlsorv 

Ouyer 

Haley 

Harsba 

Hlghtower 

HUlls 

Holt 

Howe 

Hyde 

Jarman 

Johnson,  Colo. 

Johnson.  Pa. 

Jones,  N.C. 

Jones,  Okla. 

Kasten 

Kelly 

Kemp 

Ketchum 

Kindness 

Krueger 

Lagomarslno 

Latta 

Lent 

Lott 

Lujan 

McColUster 

McDade 

McDonald 

McJIwen 

McFall 

McKay 

McKlnney 

Madlgan 

Mahon 

Martin 

Mathis 

Mazzol  I 

Michel 

Mllford 

MUler,  Ohio 

Mitchell.  N.Y. 

Montgomery 

Moore 

Moorhead. 

Calif. 
Mosher 
Murtha 
Myers.  Ind. 
Nichols 
Passman 

NOES— 256 

Breaux 

Breckinridge 

Brlnkley 

Brodhead 

Brooks 

Brown.  Calif. 

Burke,  Calif. 

Burke,  Mass. 

Burllson.  Mo. 

Burton,  John 

Burton,  Phillip 

Carney 

Carr 

Chlsholm 

Clay 

Cohen 

Collins,  ni. 

Conable 

Conte 

Conyers 

Corman 

Cornell 

Cotter 

D'Amours 

Daniels.  N.J. 

Danlelson 

Davis 

de  la  Garza 

Delaney 

Dell  urns 

Dent 

Derrick 

Dlggs 


Patten.  N.J. 

Paul 

Pettis 

Poage 

Prltchard 

QuUlen 

Regula 

Rhodes 

Robinson 

Rogers 

Rousselot 

Runnels 

SarELSln 

Satterfleld 

Schneebell 

Schulze 

Sebelius 

Shipley 

Shrlver 

Shuster 

Slkes 

Skubltz 

Slack 

Smith,  Iowa 

Smith.  Nebr. 

Snyder 

Spence 

Stanton, 

J.  WUliam 
Steelman 
Stelger,  Ariz. 
Stelger.  Wl«. 
Stuckey 
Talcott 
Taylor.  Mo 
Taylor,  N.C. 
Teague 
Thone 
Treen 
Ullman 
Waggonner 
Wampler 
Whalen 
Whltehurat 
Whltten 
Wiggins 
Winn 
WycUer 
Wylle 
Young.  Fla. 


Dodd 

Downey,  N.Y. 

Drlnan 

Duncan.  Greg. 

Early 

Eckbardt 

Edgar 

Edwards,  Calif. 

Emery 

EUhieman 

Evans.  Ind. 

Evlns,  Tenn. 

Pary 

Fascell 

Fisher 

Flthlan 

Florlo 

Flowers 

Foley 

Ford.  Mich. 

Ford.  Tenn. 

Fountain 

Fraser 

Fuqua 

Gaydos 

Glalmo 

Oilman 

Oinn 

Gonzalez 

Qraosley 

Green 

Oude 

Hall 


Hamilton 
Hammer- 
Bchmidt 
Haniey 
Kannaford 
Hark  in 
Harrington 
Harris 
Hawkins 
Hayes.  Ind. 
Hays.  Ohio 
Hechier.  W.  Va. 
Heckler.  Mass. 
Hefner 
Heinz 
Helstoskl 
Hicks 
Holland 
Holtzman 
Horton 
Howard 
Hubbard 
Hughes 
Hungate 
Icbord 
Jacobs 
Jeffords 
Jenrette 
Johnson.  Calif. 
Jones,  Ala. 
Jones,  Tenn. 
Jordan 
Kastenmeler 
Kazen 
Keys 
Koch 
Krebs 
LaFalce 
Leggeit 
Lehman 
Levltas 
Litton 
Uoyd,  Calif. 
Lloyd.  Tenn. 
Long,  La. 
Long,  Md. 
Lundme 
McClory 
McCloskey 
McCormack 
McHugh 
Madden 
Magulre 


Md. 


Mann 

Matsunaga 

Meeds 

Mel  Cher 

Metcalfe 

Meyner 

Mezvlnsky 

Mikva 

Miller.  Calif. 

Mineta 

Minisb 

Mink 

Mitchell. 

Moakley 

Moffett 

Molloban 

Moorhead,  Pa. 

Morgan 

Moss 

Moltl 

Murphy,  ni. 

Murphy.  NY 

Myers,  Pa 

Natcher 

Neal 

Nedzl 

Nix 

Nolan 

Nowak 

Oberstar 

Obey 

O'Brien 

O  Hara 

O'NeUl 

O;  linger 

Pattlson. 

Pepper 

Perkins 

Peyser 

Pickle 

Pike 

Pressler 

Preyer 

Price 

Quie 

Randall 

Kangel 

Rees 

Reuss 

Richmond 

Rinaldo 

Rlsenhoover 

Roberts 


N.Y. 


Rodlno 

Roe 

Roncallo 

Rooney 

Rose 

Rosenthal 

Rostenkowskl 

Rousb 

Roybal 

Ruaao 

Ryan 

St  Germain 

Santlnl 

Scheuer 

Schroeder 

Selberllng 

Sharp 

Simon 

Slsk 

Solarz 

Spellman 

Staggers 

Stark 

Ste«d 

Stokes 

Stratton 

Studds 

Symington 

Thompson 

Thornton 

Traxler 

Tsongas 

Van  Deerlln 

Vander  Veen 

Vlgorlto 

Walsh 

Waxnian 

Weaver 

White 

Wilson,  Bob 

Wilson.  C.  H. 

WUson.  Tex, 

Wirth 

Wolff 

Wright 

Yates 

Yalron 

Young.  Alaska 

Young,  Oa. 

Young.  Tex. 

Zablockl 

Zefereiti 
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Bell 

Broomfleld 

Brown,  Mlcb. 

Buchanan 

Cederberg 

Dtngell 

Duncan.  Tenn. 

Ell  berg 

Esch 

Hagedorn 

Hansen 


H*>bert 

Henderson 

Hlnshaw 

Hutchinson 

Karth 

Lundrum 

Macdonald 

Mills 

Patterson. 

Calif. 
RalUback 


Riegle 
Ruppe 
Satbanes 
Stanton. 

James  V. 
Stephens 
Sullivan 
Symms 
Udaii 

Vander  Jagt 
Vanlk 


So  the  amendment  was  rejected. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  annoimced 
as  above  recorded. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  (Mr. 
Allen*.  Are  there  any  other  amend- 
ments? 

If  not,  the  Clerk  will  read. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 
TITLE  II— AMENDMENTS  TO  OTHER  ACTS 

NATIONAL     DETINSE     EDUCATION     ACT;      FORHON 
BTCTDIES     AND      LANGUACB     DEVELOPMENT 

Sec.  201.  (a)  The  heading  of  title  VI  of 
the  National  Defense  Education  Act  of  1958 
Is  amended  to  read  -TITLE  VI— FOREIGN 
STUDIES  AND  LANGUAGE  DEVELOP- 
MENT". 

(b)(1)  The  following  new  section  Is  In- 
serted Immediately  following  section  602  of 
Buch  Act: 

"Sec.  603.    (a)    The  Congress  finds  that — 

"(1)  the  well-being  of  the  United  States 
and  lt«  citizens  la  affected  by  pKjllcles 
adopted  and  actions  taken  by,  or  with  re- 
spect to.  other  nations  and  areas:   and 

"(2)  the  United  States  must  afford  Its 
citizens  adequate  access  to  the  Information 
which  will  enable  them  to  make  Informed 
judgments  with  respect  to  the  policies  and 
actions  of  the  United  States  in  this  Inter- 
dependent world. 


It  is  therefore  the  pvirpose  of  this  section 
to  support  educational  program-s  which  will 
Increase  the  availability  of  sii  h  Informa- 
tion to  students  Ui  the  United  States 

"(b)  The  Commissioner  is  authorized,  by 
ijrant  or  contract  to  carry  out  educational 
programs  to  Increase  the  understanding  of 
students  In  the  United  States  about  the 
cultures  and  actions  of  other  nations  in 
order  to  better  evaluate  the  International 
and  domestic  Impact  of  major  national 
policies. 

"(c)  Grants  or  contracts  under  thla 
section — 

"(1)  may  be  made  to  any  public  or  pri- 
vate agency  or  organization.  Including,  but 
not  limited  to.  Institutions  of  higher  educa- 
tion. State  and  local  educational  a^rencles. 
professional  a.ssoclatlons.  educational  con- 
■ortla.    and   organizations   of    teachers: 

"(2)  may  include  assistance  for  such  ac- 
tivities as  (A)  the  In-servlce  tralnlnp  or 
orientation  of  teachers  and  other  education 
jjersonnel  (Including  Institutes,  work-shops, 
symposiums,  and  seminars),  (B)  the  devel- 
opment of  currlculums.  (C)  the  preparation 
of  Instructional  materials,  and  (D)  the  dis- 
semination of  Information  with  respect  to 
such  currlculums  and  Instructional  mate- 
rials, but  sh.'ill  not  Include  the  acquisition 
of  equipment  or  remodeling  of  facilities;  and 

"(3)  may  be  made  for  projects  and  pro- 
grams at  all  levels  of  education,  and  may 
Include  projects  and  programs  carried  on  as 
part  of  community,  adult,  and  continuing 
education  programs. 

"(d)  Programs  assisted  under  this  section 
shall,  where  feasible,  be  coordinated  with 
programs  and  activities  carried  on  under  sec- 
tions 601  and  602,  the  entire  ethnic  heritage 
program  provided  for  In  title  IX  of  the  Ele- 
mentary'and  Secondary-  Education  Act  of 
1963.  and  any  other  related  program  for 
which  the  Commissioner  ha,'!  responsibility.". 

(2)  Section  603  of  such  Act  Is  redesig- 
nated as  section  604. 

(c)  Section  604  of  such  Act  (as  so  redesig- 
nated by  subsection  (b)(2)  of  this  section) 
Is  amended  by  striking  everything  after 
■•$75,000,000  •  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
the  following:  "for  each  fiscal  year  ending 
prior  to  October  1.  1977.  to  carry  out  the 
provisions  of  this  title,  except  that  no  funds 
shall  be  made  available  in  any  fiscal  year  for 
carrying  out  programs  under  section  603  un- 
til at  least  $16,000,000  has  been  made  avail- 
able In  such  fiscal  year  for  carjlng  out  the 
provisions  of  sections  601   and  6(i2   ■. 

GENERAL   EDUCATION    PROVISIONS   AIT 

Sec.  202.  Section  404  of  the  General  Edu- 
cation Provisions  Act  L";  amended — 

(1)  by  strlkng  out  "suffoux  for"  In  the 
heading  of  such  section  and  Inserting  In  lieu 
thereof  "fund  for  the";   and 

(2)  by  striking  out  "for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30.  1975"  In  subsection  (e)  and 
Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "for  each  .succeeding 
fiscal  year  ending  on  or  before  September  30, 
1977.". 

migrant    student    programs 

Sec.  203.  (a)  The  Secretary  of  Labor  13 
hereby  directed  to  administer  and  to  directly 

fund  the  exLstlng  programs  known  as  the 
high  school  equivalency  program  (HEP)  and 
the  college  assistance  migrant  program 
(CAMPi  from  the  national  account  portion 
of  funds  appropriated  for  title  III.  section 
303  of  the  Comprehen.slve  Employment  and 
Training  Act  of  1973  during  the  fiscal  year 
ending  September  30,  1977.  at  the  level  at 
which  they  were  funded  during  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30.  1976 

(b)(1)  The  Commissioner  of  Education.  In 
consultation  with  the  Secretary  of  Labor, 
shall  prepare  and  submit  to  the  Congress 
within  one  hundred  eighty  days  of  enact- 
ment of  this  section,  a  report  on  program.^ 
and  activities  referred  to  In  subsection  (a] 
This  report  may  Include  mateniil.s  from  ex- 
isting studies  as  well  as  new  materials  pre- 
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pared  by  Federal  agencies  or  by  contractors, 
consultants,  and  experts,  as  the  Commis- 
sioner may  deem  nece.s.sary. 

(2  I  The  purpose  of  this  report  shall  be  to 
examine  the  purpo»<es.  administration,  and 
effectlvene.ss  of  the  programs  named  In  sub- 
section (A)  and  to  determine  If  and  to  what 
extent  each  of  these  programs  should  be 
administered  by  the  Office  of  Education  and. 
If  so.  how  the  administration  in  the  Office 
of  Education  should  be  structured  to  best 
achieve  the  purposes  of  these  programs. 

Mr.  CH.AJtA  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask 
unanimou-s  consent  that  section  201  and 
the  balance  of  the  bill  be  considered  as 
read,  printed  In  the  Record,  and  open 
to  amendment  at  any  point. 

Tlie  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan? 

There  was  no  objection. 

amendment  Of  FERED  by   MR    FORD 
OF  MICHIGAN 

Mr.  FORD  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  offer  an  amendment. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Ford  of  Mich- 
igan On  page  87,  line  18.  strike  "Commis- 
sioner of  Education"  and  liLsert  In  lieu 
thereof,  "Secretary  of  Health.  Education,  and 
Welfare". 

On  page  87,  line  25,  strike  "Commissioner" 
and  Insert  in  lieu  thereof.  "Secretary  of 
Health.  Education,  and  Welfare". 

On  page  88.  line  3.  strike  "(A)"  auid  Insert 
In  lieu  thereof.  "  i  a)  ". 

On  page  88.  line  5.  strike  "the  administra- 
tion" and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof,  "their  ad- 
ministration". 

Mr  FORD  of  Michigan  (during  the 
reading).  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  tinani- 
mous  consent  that  the  amendment  be 
considered  as  read  and  printed  in  the 
Record. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Mich- 
igan? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr  FORD  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  rLse  for  the  purpose  of  offering  an 
amendment  to  section  203 — the  section 
which  directs  the  Secretary  of  Labor  to 
continue  direct  funding  of  the  HEP 
camp  program.^  ThLs  Ls  purely  a  tech- 
nical amendment,  and  it  is  being  offered 
at  the  request  of  the  administration.  It 
simply  replaces  the  "Commissioner  of 
Education"  with  "the  Secretary  of  HEW" 
for  the  purpo.<;es  of  the  report  referred 
to  in  section  203  <  b  m  1 1 ,  and  it  makes  the 
conforming  amendments  necessar>'  In 
the  other  parts  of  tlie  bill. 

Mr.  OHARA.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
pentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FORD  of  Michigan.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Michigan  (Mr.  O'Hara). 

Mr  O'HARA.  Mr.  Chairman,  certainly 
I  commend  the  gentleman  for  offering 
this  amendment,  it  corrects  an  oversight 
in  the  committee,  and  the  amendment  is 
certainly  Eu;ceptable  to  us. 

Mr  QUIE.  Mr.  Chairman,  wlU  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr  FORD  of  Michigan.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Minnesota  (Mr.  QoteK 

Mr.  QUIE.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  find  this 
amendment  acceptable. 

Mr.  KAZEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FORD  of  Michigan.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman   from   Te.xas    (Mr.   KIazen). 


Mr.  KAZEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
gentleman  does  not  intend  that  this 
function  be  completely  switched  to  HEW 
and  have  the  Department  of  Labor  have 
less  to  do  with  it? 

Mr.  FORD  of  Michigan.  No.  This 
directs  the  Secretary  of  Labor  to  con- 
tinue direct  funding  of  the  existing 
programs  from  the  national  account  por- 
tion of  CETA  title  m  funds  and  directs 
the  Secretarj'  of  HEW  in  consultation 
with  the  Secretary  of  Labor  to  submit  to 
the  Congress  a  report  on  the  HEP  camp 
programs.  My  amendment  merely  sub- 
stitutes "the  Secretary  of  HEW"  for 
"the  Commissioner  of  Education"  as  the 
one  who  would  initiate  the  report. 

Mr.  KAZEN.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  PICKLE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
support  of  Mr.  Ford's  amendment  that 
would  provide  the  Secretary  of  HEW,  in 
consultation  with  the  Secretary  of  Labor, 
prepare  a  report  within  180  days  exam- 
ining the  purposes,  administration,  and 
effectiveness  of  the  high  school  equiva- 
lency programs  and  the  college  assist- 
ance migrant  program.  It  also  provides 
funding  for  the  program  through  fiscal 
year  1977. 

In  my  district,  St.  Edward's  University 
has  been  working  with  the  college  as- 
sistance migrant  program,  and  I  am  very 
proud  of  their  accomplishments.  Four 
hundred  students  have  participated  in 
CAMP  programs  in  the  past  3 ''2  years. 
Many  of  these  students  would  not  have 
attended  college  at  all  without  the  as- 
sistance of  CAMP.  This  educational  op- 
portunity has  benefited  not  only  the  stu- 
dents, but  the  university  and  the  commu- 
nity as  well.  It  would  be  tragic  if  bright, 
able  young  migrants  were  unable  to  at- 
tend college  in  the  future  due  to  lack  of 
funding  for  CAMP,  or  discontinuation  of 
the  program. 

I  salute  Mr.  Ford  for  his  leadership  in 
this  matter.  Our  efforts  to  protect 
CAMP  and  HEP's  have  been  tortured  to 
say  the  least. 

We  have  on  record  a  letter  from  As-, 
sistant  Secretary  Kolberg  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Labor  which  promised  the  Con- 
gress that  the  new  CETA  programs  would 
not  mean  the  dismantling  of  direct  grant 
.services  without  adequate  preparation  for 
the  transfer  of  the  old  programs  to  new 
funding  slots.  The  Department  of  Labor 
feels  that  it  has  lived  up  to  this  prom- 
Lse.  I.  and  I  feel  Congressman  Ford,  be- 
lieve otherwise.  This  is  why  it  is  necessary 
to  take  the  legislative  route.  We  ex- 
hausted our  administrative  appeals,  and 
we  made  them  in  good  faith,  and  sev- 
eral times.  I  have  tried  to  be  apprecia- 
tive of  DOL's  position,  but  at  the  same 
time  I  feel  that  the  Department  was  pre- 
pared to  let  this  valuable  program  just 
go  down  the  tubes. 

The  amendment  before  us  is  a  com- 
promise amendment  in  many  ways.  It 
says : 

Let's  study  the  program  to  see  If  what  we 
claim  for  It  is  true.  In  the  meantime,  let's 
not  be  cruel,  and  keep  It  going  for  the  mi- 
grant students  of  America. 

This  is  a  fair  and  logical  approach, 
and  I  think  the  study  will  prove  beyond 
a  doubt  that  a  CAMP/HEP  program  is 
needed. 


I  support  this  amendment,  and  I  would 
encourage  my  coUeagues  also  to  support 
this  move.  The  CAMP  program  is  too  im- 
portant to  abandon  without  further 
study.  I  believe  this  is  the  correct  way  to 
move. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Michigan  (Mr.  Ford)  . 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

AMENDMENT  OFTERED  BT  MB.  QXTIE 

Mr.  QUIE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer  an 
amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Qthe:  Page  88, 
line  23,  take  out  the  quotation  marks  and  the 
period  immediately  thereafter  and  Insert  the 
following  new  subsection: 

( d  I  Section  602  of  such  Act  Is  amended  by 
adding  in  the  first  sentence,  after  "directly  or 
by,"  the  words  "grant  or". 

Mr.  QUIE.  Mr.  Chairman,  presently 
the  Commissioner  can  only  conduct  the 
research  directly  or  by  contract  with 
others  based  on  USOE's  own  ideas. 
Therefore,  by  adding  the  words,  "grant 
or,"  to  the  law,  this  permits  USOE  to  act- 
ually fimd  some  research  that  is  not  fed- 
erally initiated.  It  would  be  field-initia- 
ted and  initiated  by  educational  insti- 
tutions themselves. 

In  that  way  it  would  foUow  the  pattern 
we  normally  permit  in  programs  for  re- 
search. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Minnesota  (Mr.  Qttie). 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

AMENDMENT    OFFEKED    BT     MK.     QT3TE 

Mr.  QUIE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer  an 
amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Qtie:  Page  84. 
line  24.  Insert  "International"  before  "poli- 
cies". Page  85,  line  1,  Insert  a  period  after  the 
word  "States"  and  strike  the  remainder  of 
the  sentence. 

Page  85,  line  7,  strike  'carry  out"  and  In- 
sert In  lieu  thereof  "stimulate  locallv  de- 
signed". 

Strike  paragraph  (2)  beginning  on  Une  18 
of  page  85  and  Insert  in  Ueu  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  paragraph: 

"(2)  may  Include  assistance  for  in-servlce 
training  of  teachers  and  other  education 
personnel,  the  compilation  of  existing  infor- 
mation and  resources  about  other  nations  in 
forms  useful  to  various  types  of  educational 
programs,  and  the  dissemination  of  Infor- 
mation  and  resoiirces  to  educators  and  edu- 
cational officials  upon  their  request,  but  shai: 
not  be  used  for  the  development  of  new 
currlculums  or  the  acquisition  of  equipment 
or  remodeling  of  facilities:  and 

Mr.  QUIE.  Mr.  Chairman,  my  amend- 
ment picks  up  on  our  debate  of  yesterday 
concerning  the  amendment  that  was  of- 
fered by  the  gentleman  from  New  York 
•  Mr.  SoLARzi  to  direct  the  Commissioner 
of  Education  to  provide  that  certain 
events  that  occurred  in  world  historj-  be 
written  into  the  curriculum  and  the  text- 
books in  order  that  our  young  people 
might  know  about  them. 

The  purpose  of  this  amendment  to  title 
VI  of  the  National  Defense  Education  Act 
having  to  do  with  foreign  studies  and 
language  development  is  one  that  was 
developed  in  order  that  we  could  see  that 
additional  information  Is  made  available 
to  the  students  at  the  \arious  levels  of 
education   concerning   other  nations  of 
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tlv  uitld  and  their  cultures  so  that  tlwy 
.  oi:l(i  make  better  Informed  decisions. 

Houfvor,  there  are  some  parts  of  the 
am.-ndment  that  appears  In  the  bill  that 
have  raised  a  ^eat  deal  of  controversy. 
One  <if  Lhem  is  the  language.  "Interde- 
pendent world."  Many  people  feel  that 
thLs  is  a  lead-In  to  the  effort  relating  to 
a  "declaration  of  inderdependence"  that 
Pierre  Salinger  has  written  about.  Many 
Members  of  Congress  have  cited  that  ef- 
fort, but  I  ju-st  want  to  .say  that  tiirre  is 
no  Indication  that  thi.s  Ls  related  to  that. 

However,  to  remove  any  of  that  con- 
cern, my  amendment  drops  "interde- 
pendent world"  from  the  language. 

Second,  as  I  indicated  in  the  colloquy 
with  the  gentleman  from  Maryland  iMr. 
Bauman).  this  bill  does  provide  Federal 
assistance  for  the  development  of  cur- 
rlculums,  the  preparation  of  instructional 
materials,  and  the  dissemination  of  such 
curriculums  and  Instructional  materials. 
Therefore,  the  language  that  I  have  of- 
fered in  lieu  of  that  would  leave  curric- 
ulum to  loral  education  agencies.  In- 
structional Information  or  resources  that 
have  been  developed  without  Federal 
sources  could  be  made  available  to  indi- 
viduals upon  request. 

Tlierefore.  leaving  curriculum  to  be  lo- 
cally designed  and  only  disseminating 
that  which  Is  developed  by  Individuals 
themselves  rather  than  through  the  im- 
petus from  the  Federal  Government,  the 
new  program  would  operate  similar  to 
the  way  that  we  now  make  Information 
available  to  farmers  through  cooperative 
extensions. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  believe  that  thLs  would 
enable  us  to  have  expansion  of  authority 
in  the  act  to  provide  some  additional  In- 
formation about  tlie  cultures  of  other 
parts  of  the  world.  We  are  living  In  a 
world  where  they  do  have  an  Impact  on 
us. 

Third,  it  would  remove  any  implica- 
tion that  thLs  bill  Is  tied  to  the  "declara- 
tion of  Interdependence"  or  In  any  wayiJ- 
directed  by  anyone  in  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment. 

I  would  like  to  In.sert  here  a  letter 
from  Dr.  Stephen  Bailey  of  the  American 
Council  on  Education,  a  leader  In  inter- 
national education.  He  confirms  the  in- 
tent of  the  new  program  and  would,  I 
believe,  support  the  amendments  I  tim 
offering: 

AMERICAN  Council  on  Eddcation, 

Washington.  DC,  May  11.  1976. 
Representative  Albert  H.  Qthe. 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Al:  We  In  the  American  Council  on 
Education  are  aware  that  concerns  are  being 
expres.sed  about  Section  603  of  Title  VI  of 
NDEA. 

A3  you  know  from  my  testimony,  the 
higher  education  community  is  unanimous 
In  its  support  of  the  Citizen  Education  pro- 
vision. It  wa.s.  T  believe  our  Initiative  that  led 
to  the  consideration  of  the  amendment  In 
the  first  place. 

In  view  of  possible  mlounderstandlngs,  let 
me  explain  that  the  amendment  Is  not  de- 
signed (repeat  not)  to  provide  a  federal-gov- 
ernment sponsored  currlcuUim  In  interna- 
tional affairs  or  world  government.  This 
would  be  an  anathema  to  the  educational  a."! 
well  as  Congressional  sponsors  of  this 
amendment.  We  are  concerned  that  state  and 
local  school  boards  and  other  decentralized 
and   pluralistic    public    and    private   educa- 


tional agencies  receive  seed-corn  help  In  Im- 
proving critical  citizen  awareness  of  Ameri- 
ca's relationships  with  other  nations  and 
peoples.  Without  such  understanding,  public 
support  may  weaken  for  an  adequate  na- 
tional defen.'ie,  for  a  fair  but  tough-minded 
diplomacy,  for  planetary  economic  bargains 
that  protect  and  enhance  the  American 
economy  while  fostering  sound  international 
trEule  in  waeat.  petroleum,  automobiles,  farm 
machinery  and  a  myriad  other  important 
commodities  and  resources.  An  Ill-informed 
citizenry  can  lead  to  romantic  notions  about 
global  government  on  the  one  hand  and  a 
dangerous  Isolationism  on  the  other. 

The  Citizen  Education  Amendment  Is  to 
help  local  teachers  to  collect  information 
that  can  Inform  pupils  and  adult  citizens 
about  our  stake  in  the  international  realities 
that  Impinge  Increasingly  upon  American 
lives  and  fortunes.  This  is  its  only  purpose. 

We  appreciate  your  support  and  the  sup- 
port of  your  Congressional  coUeaguea  for 
this  Important  amendment. 

With  warm  personal  regards. 
Sincerely, 

Stephen  K.  Bau-et. 

Mr  BRADEMAS.  Mr  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  QUIE  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Indiana. 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man from  Minnesota  <Mr.  Qura)  for 
yielding. 

Mr  Chairman,  I  commend  him  for  his 
amendment,  which  I  think  clears  up  any 
ambiguities  that  may  have  arisen  in  re- 
spect to  this  particular  provision  of  the 
the  bUl. 

The  gentleman  from  Michigan  (Mr. 
O'Hara),  the  chairman  of  the  subcom- 
mittee, has  asked  me  to  Indicate  that  he 
also  supports  the  gentleman's  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  QUIE  Mr  Chairman.  I  thank  the 
gentleman  from  Indiana  <Mr. 
Brademas>  . 

AMENDMENT  OFTERED  BT  MR  ASHBROOK  AS  A 
StTBSTrrtTTE  FOR  THE  AMENDMENT  Of'I'EHZO 
BT    MR.    QUIE 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
offer  an  amendment  as  a  substitute  for 
the  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Asiibrook  as  a 
substitute  for  the  amendment  offered  by  Mr. 
Qtjie:  Page  84,  strllce  everything  beginning 
with  line  12  through  page  86.  line  23  and 
insert   in   lieu   thereof   the   following: 

Sec.  201  Section  603  of  the  National  De- 
fense Education  Act  Is  amended  by  striking 
••June  30,  1974.  and  June  30.  1975."  and  In- 
serting In  lieu  thereof  •'September  30.  1977." 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Chairman,  my 
amendment  deletes  the  new  section  603. 
This  section  Is  drafted  so  broadly  and  so 
vaguely  as  to  be  subject  to  much  abuse. 

Under  sections  601  and  602  the  Fed- 
eral Government  already  provides  funds 
for  foreign  language  and  area  studies 
programs  These  programs  will  remain 
untouched  by  my  amendment. 

Frankly,  the  new  section  603  should 
be  struck  on  principle  alone.  If  Congress 
is  going  to  require  taxpayers  to  spend 
any  additional  money  in  this  area  at  all. 
It  should  be  for  American  history  and  our 
own  American  heritage,  not  some  pot- 
pourri of  internationalism  and  world 
Interdependence. 

This  openended  provision  allowing 
Federal  grants  to  private  and  Govern- 
ment organizations  to  promote  the  con- 


cept of  "world  interdependence"  Is  itself 
too  broad,  and  opens  up  a  Pandora's  box 
of  mischief  Uiat  taxpayers  do  not  want 
to  support  or  loave  to  fight  in  their  own 
local  .school  districts. 

For  example,  let  us  consider  the  highly 
controver.sial  proposal  by  a  few  academic 
and  Government  types  that  we  should 
ditch  the  Declaration  of  Independence 
in  favor  of  a  so-called  declaration  of 
Interdependence.  The  World  Affairs 
Council,  the  promoter  of  tins  unbeliev- 
able effort  to  undercut  patriotic  Ameri- 
can values,  has  even  joined  with  tne 
Philadelphia  school  system  to  develop  a 
model  flfUi-  and  sixth-grade  .school  pro- 
gram promoting  the  declaration  of  inter- 
dependence. Children  are  even  asked  to 
pledge  tliemselves  to  the  declaration's 
concepts,  thus  repudiating  their  own  pa- 
triotic heritage,  and  to  lobby  for  .signa- 
tures from  their  friends  and  relativt-.s  for 
the  declaration  of  interdependence. 

This  so-called  declaration  of  interde- 
pendence is  a  complete  repudiation  of 
the  statement  of  our  cherished  American 
freedoms  signed  by  our  Founding 
Fathers  200  years  ago.  Unlike  the  Dec- 
laration of  Independence,  whose  great 
hallmarks  are  guarantees  of  indlviduid 
personal  freedom  and  dignity  for  all 
Americans  and  an  American  Nation 
under  God,  the  declaration  abandons 
those  principles  in  favor  of  cultural  rela- 
tivism. International  citlzenslilp,  and 
supremacy  over  all  nations  by  a  world 
government. 

The  declaration  of  interdependence  is 
an  attack  on  loyalty  to  American  free- 
doms and  institutions,  which  the  docu- 
ment calls  '•chauvinistic  nationalism." 
"national  prejudice,"  and  "narrow  no- 
tions of  national  sovereignty." 

Under  the  broad  wording  of  the  pro- 
pased  amendment  to  tJie  .National  De- 
fense Education  Act  In  H  R.  USol.  all 
taxpayers  could  be  forced  to  subsidize 
the  small  ideological  group  that  Is  pro- 
moting the  decl.iration  of  interdepend- 
ence. This  would  be  accomplished 
through  Federal  grants.  contrarLs.  and 
support  to  get  declaration  of  interdepen- 
dence-type curriculum  materials  into 
schools  throughout  the  Nation.  Taxpay- 
ers would  thas  be  subsidizing  a  "new 
world  order"  curriculum  designed  to 
undercut  our  own  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence and  U.S.  Constitution. 

It  should  come  as  no  surprise  that 
the  leftist  oriented  National  Education 
Association  has  adopted  this  radical  dec- 
laration of  Interdependence  as  its  bicen- 
tennial project.  I  am  in  the  process  of 
preparing  a  comprehensive  study  of  the 
NEA  to  expose  its  true  nature  as  a  wolf 
in  sheepskin. 

This  has  certainly  been  tlie  aim  of 
World  Social  Planners  affiliated  with  the 
World  Affairs  Council,  the  Aspen  Insti- 
tute for  Humanistic  Studies,  and  other 
such  internationalist   thlnk-tank.s. 

In  an  .^spen  Institute  report  promot- 
ing these  concepts  entitled  "Coping 
With  Interdependence:  A  Commission 
Report,"  we  are  told: 

In  education.  It  is  hardly  surprising  that 
school  children  are  not  learning  to  by-pass 
the  distinction  between  "domestic"  and  "in- 
ternational" when  most  of  their  parents  and 
teachers  are  still  carrying  that  too-ciear  dis- 
tinction around  as  Intellectual  hand  luggage. 
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In  loolcing  for  a  peg  on  which  to  hang  edu- 
cation for  global  perspectives,  our  school  sys- 
tems across  the  countrj'  might  do  well  to  use 
the  Declaration  of  Interdependence  concept 
which  has  been  creatively  put  forward  as 
a  contribution  to  Bicentennial  relebratlnn 
by  the  World  Affairs  C'ounol!  of  Philadelphia. 
There  are  very  great  obstacles,  structural 
and  psychological,  to  the  .=pread:ng  of  global 
perspectives  in  elementary  and  secondary 
education;  global  persjjectives  have  heavy 
going  in  university  education  too.  But  It  Is 
clear  and  bB=lc  that  if  the  capacity  of  .Amer- 
icans to  cope  with  the  fiit'ire  depends  on 
blurring  and  eventually  erasing  the  dlistlnc- 
tlon  Ijetween  "domestic"  and  "Internationa!," 
then  this  creative  ambiguity  had  best  be 
taught  In  the  earMe.st  year":  of  formal  educa- 
tion. Some  of  the  lessons  already  reduced 
to  cliches — that  all  men  are  brothers,  that 
we  are  sisters  under  tiie  sitin — are  a  good 
start. 

The  principle  way  for  the  interna- 
tionalist ideologs  of  organizations  like 
the  World  .'Affairs  Council  and  the  Aspen 
IrLstitut*  of  Humanisitc  Studies  to  im- 
pose their  "new  world  order'  on  the 
American  people  is  throuKh  our  system 
of  public  and  private  education.  ,^nd  that 
is  their  announced  objective.  They  want 
Federal  pre.s.sure  and  financin;?  to  ac- 
complish their  goal,  as  the  following 
statement  indicat.es  from  an  Aspen  In- 
stitute paper  by  Ward  Morehou.se  en- 
titled "A  New  Civil  Literacy:  Ameri- 
can Education  and  Global  Interdepend- 
ence. "  prepared  for  .Aspen's  National 
Commission  on  Coping  with  Interde- 
pendence : 

A  considerable  numt>er  of  private  educa- 
tional organizations,  ranging  from  the  In- 
stitute for  World  Order  and  the  Overseas 
Development  Council  to  the  Center  for  War 
Peace  Studies  (recently  renamed  ilie  Center 
for  Global  Perspectives  in  Education)  and 
the  Population  Reference  Bt-.reau,  are  de- 
veloping mat«rlAlK  and  providing  services  to 
public  education  agencies,  local  school  sys- 
tenxi.  and  teacher  tralnitig  Institutions  on 
interdependence  l.ssi:es.-  Professional  orea- 
nlzations  In  the  field  of  education  are  also 
concerned  with  these  lssi:es  and  attempt  to 
stimulate  Interest  within  their  respective 
memberships;  one  current  examp'e  is  re- 
flected in  the  theme  for  the  National  Edu- 
cation Association's  obsen-atlcn  of  the 
American  Bicentennial,  "Editcation  for 
Global  Community." 

Universities  with  federally  supported  pro- 
prams  in  international  studies  are  being  en- 
joined by  their  patron,  the  Office  of  Edu- 
cation, to  engage  In  more  energetic  efforts  at 
education  "outreach"  Into  schools  and  the 
community  at  large  Other  regional  efforts 
are  now  underway.  Including  tlie  Just  Ini- 
ated  Mid-America  Center  for  Global  Per- 
spectives In  Education  In  Indiana  and  the 
longer-established  Center  for  Teaching 
International  Relations  at  the  University  of 
Denver.  Several  state  education  agencies 
have  on-going  programs  In  International 
education  related  to  Interdependence  Issues, 


'Some,  but  by  no  means  all,  of  these  or- 
ganizations are  described  in  Ward  More- 
house and  Jane  Mesklll.  Organizational  Atlas 
on  Diffusion  of  International  InteTcvltural 
Education,  New  York:  Foreign  Area  Mate- 
rials Center,  June,  1974,  (Interim  Edition), 
an  o\itgTowth  of  another  American  Council 
on  Education  government-academic  task 
force  on  diffusion  of  international  educa- 
tion. See  also  David  Horton  Smith  et  at., 
Voluntary  Transnational  Cultural  Exchange 
Organizations  of  the  U.S.:  A  Selected  List, 
Waslilngton:  Centei  for  a  Voluntary  So- 
ciety, April.  1974. 


North  Carolina  and  New  York  being  among 
those  which  have  been  active  in  this  field 
for  several  years. 

Even  the  highly  controversial  "Man: 
A  Course  of  Study  " — MACOS — program 
and  other  questionable  social  studies  pro- 
grams that  the  public  does  not  want  to 
support  with  Federal  tax  dollars  would 
be  eligible  for  grants  from  the  Depart- 
ment of  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare. 

Under  this  broad  wording,  even  the 
commercial  MACOS  publisher  could  get 
Federal  subsidies  to  promote  and  market 
his  curriculum  product.  And  this  provi- 
sion sets  up  a  vast  nationwide  network 
of  private.  Government,  and  educator 
organizations  to  promote  any  ideologi- 
cally oriented  school  program  emphasiz- 
ing Internationalism  and  a  global  world 
view. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  vast  majority  of 
taxpayers  would  much  rather  that  their 
schools  get  back  to  teaching  basic  skills 
of  reading,  writing,  oral  communication, 
and  some  good,  solid  historj-  .so  that 
younpst^^rs  wall  have  a  chance  to  be  pro- 
ductive and  happy  citizens  in  our  com- 
petitive world  of  work. 

The  public  Is  sick  of  s(X'ial  engineering 
school  programs  like  MACOS  and  this 
global  education  nonsense.  This  Congress 
has  acted  against  new  curriculum  devel- 
opment by  the  National  Science  Founda- 
tion because  of  the  low-quality  materials 
and  problems  that  have  come  out  of  that 
agency.  These  actions  were  clearly  in  line 
with  public  .sentiment,  and  for  that  rea- 
son we  should  not  now  approve  a  vast 
new  multimillion-dollar  curriculum  pro- 
gram in  another  agency. 

As  a  final  note.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  must 
point  out  that  the  .same  old  tactic  of 
setting  up  a  front  group  to  promote 
these  questionable  goals  has  been  fol- 
lowed Here  is  the  membership  of  the 
National  Commission  on  Coping  with 
Interdependence: 

National  Commission  on  Coping  With 

iNTrRDEPENDENCE 
MEMBERS 

Robert  O.  Anderson,  Chairman  of  the 
Board.  A.spen  Institute  for  Humanistic 
Studies. 

Daniel  J.  Boorstin,  Senior  Historian, 
Smithsonian  Institution,  National  Museum 
of  History  and  Technology. 

Lester  R.  Bro'w-n.  Director.  World  Watch. 

Zlfrnlew  BroreT-Inslci.  Director.  Research  Tn- 
stlttite  on  International  Change.  Columbia 
University. 

Leo  Cherne.  President,  The  Research  In- 
stitute of  .'America. 

Harlan  Clevelai'd.  Director,  International 
Affairs.  Aspen  Institute  for  Humanistic 
Studies 

Os.=^ie  Davi-;.  North  American  Zonal  Com- 
mittee for  the  World  Festival  of  Negro  .^rts. 

K'if!  \V  Deut-sch.  Stanfield  Professor  of 
International  Peace,  Harvard  University. 

John  Joyce  GUllgan.  form.er  Governor  of 
Ohio;  Woodrow  Wilson  International  Cen- 
ter for  Scholars. 

Sydney  Gruson.  Executive  Vice  President. 
The  New  York  Tlme-^. 

Hartford  Gunn,  President,  Public  Broad- 
casting Sen-Ice 

Edward  K  Hamilton,  President,  Grlffen, 
Haren-Krocger,  Inc 

Paul  R.  Hanna,  Lee  Jacks  Professor  of  Ed- 
ucation. Emeritus  and  Director  of  SIDEC, 
Emeritus,  Stanford  University. 

Louis  Harris.  President,  Louis  Harris  &  As- 
sociates. Inc. 


Frederick  Heldrtng,  President,  Philadel- 
phia National  Bank. 

Father  Theodore  M.  Hesburgh.  President, 
Notre  Dame  University. 

Lee  Hills.  Publisher,  Miami  Herald  and 
Detroit  Free  Press. 

Nicholas  deB.  Katzenbach.  Vice  President 
and   General   Counsel.  IBM   Corporation. 

Sol  M.  Llnowttz,  Senior  Partner,  Coudert 
Brothers 

Clare  Boothe  Luce,  author,  former  Con- 
gresswoman  and  Ambassador  to  Italy. 

Leonard  H  Marks,  Senior  Partner,  Cohn 
&  Marks 

John  J.  McCloy,  Mllbank,  Tweed,  Hadley 
&  McCloy. 

Lyle  M.  Nelson,  Chairman,  Department  of 
Communication.    Stanford    University. 

Esther  Peterson,  Consumer  Adviser,  Giant 
Food  Company. 

Lucian  W.  Pye,  Professor.  Department  of 
Political  Science,  Massachusetts  Institute  of 
Technology. 

Stephen  Rhlnesmlth,  President,  American 
Field  Service,  Inc. 

William  W.  Scranton.  former  Governor  of 
Pennsylvania. 

FYank  Stanton,  President,  American  Red 
Cross. 

Raymond  Vernon.  Professor  of  Interna- 
tional Business  Management.  Graduate 
School  of  Business  Administration,  Harvard 
University. 

Glenn  E.  Watts,  President.  Communica- 
tions Workers  of  America  and  Vice  President. 
AFL  CIO. 

William  Watts,  F»resldent,  Potomac  Associ- 
ates, Inc. 

Charles  W.  Yost,  Chairman  of  the  Board, 
National  Committee  on  US-Chlna  Relations; 
The  Brookings  Institution. 

It  has  the  same  old  coalition.  The 
hard  core  leftists  and  socialists,  the  lib- 
eral do-gooders,  and  a  spattering  of  ide- 
ologs ranging  from  Ossle  Davis  whose 
Communist-front  activities  would  fill  this 
page  to  Clare  Boothe  Luce  who  on  occa- 
sions is  considered  as  a  conservative  by 
.some  of  my  colleagues.  The  New  York, 
east  coast  liberal  establishment  types — 
the  John  McCloys,  the  New  York  Times, 
the  foimdation  striped  suit  set — they  are 
all  there.  The  old  Kennedy-Johnson  lib- 
erals like  Nicholas  Katzenbach,  Harlan 
Cleveland,  and  consumer  advocate 
Esther  Peterson  are  there.  Defeated  po- 
litical liberals  like  Ohio's  infamous  for- 
mer Governor  John  Gllligan  and  Wil- 
Uam  Scranton.  Then,  too.  several  soUd 
citizens  who  are  not  ideologically  tainted 
are  thrown  in  for  respectability,  used — 
and  I  use  that  word  deUberately — to 
cover  the  true  nature  of  the  majority  of 
the  activist-front  group. 

Some  group  to  be  telling  good  Amer- 
icans how  to  think  and,  make  no  bones 
about  it,  that  Is  what  they  are  tr\-lng  to 
do:  tell  you  and  your  children  how  to 
think. 

I  can  categorically  say  that  for  more 
than  a  decade  there  has  been  a  con- 
certed effort  In  bureaucratic  and  elitist 
educational  circles  in  the  Office  of  Edu- 
cation and  National  Education  Associa- 
tion to  develop  this  anti-American,  one- 
world  philosophy.  The  tools  have  been 
the  psychological  tests,  the  child  devel- 
opment proposals  for  taking  over  the 
whole  child,  the  downgrading  of  the  tra- 
ditional three  R  s.  abolishing  or  circum- 
venting the  required  courses  in  States 
and.  more  significant,  by  implementing 
Federal  controls  brought  about  by  Fed- 
eral aid  to  education.  In  this  bill  they 
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develop  a  clever  backdoor  technique:  Use 
aid  to  hiRhei  education  to  reach  out  Into 
swondfuy  schools  for  this  brainwashing 
proposal  The  end  result  is  the  same— a 
Federal  takeover  of  curriculum  develop- 
ment, teacher  trainlnK.  and  propaganda 
In  local  schools  and  thus  move  away 
from  traditional  education  and  Into 
fields  such  as: 

First,  national  and  international  so- 
cialist economic  planning;  second,  At- 
lantic union  and  interdependence  which 
will  strike  at  the  heart  of  our  basic 
American  sovereignty;  third,  the  United 
Nations  programs  of  genocide,  disarma- 
ment, and  the  like:  and  fourth.  Interna- 
tional Women's  Year,  equal  rights 
amendments. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  list  could  go  on  and 
on.  Here  Is  the  Pandora's  box  which 
should  not  be  opened.  We  should  strike 
this  dangerous  and  deceptive  Trojan 
horse  amendment  from  this  bill  and  I 
urge  supiKjrt  of  my  amendment. 

Mr  QUIE  Mr  Chairman.  I  rise  in  op- 
position to  the  amendment  offered  by 
the  gentleman  from  Ohio  (Mr.  Ash- 
brook  »  as  a  substitute  for  my  amend- 
ment 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  am  aware  of  the 
concern  lest  the  Federal  Government 
start  teaching  the  one  world,  or  push- 
ing the  declaration  of  Interdependence. 
I  am  aware  of  that  concern.  But  I  am 
also  aware  of  another  problem.  This 
Nation  went  throu£;h  the  'Vietnam  war. 
One  of  the  biggest  reasons  is  because  of 
the  gross  stupidity  of  people  In  policy- 
making places.  We  had  such  little  knowl- 
edge of  Southeast  Asia  that  we  thought 
of  those  people  as  Americans. 

If  we  only  teach  the  American  history 
and  the  American  principles  and  nothing 
about  the  other  peoples  of  the  world,  we 
will  continue  that  same  stupidity. 

We  did  not  have  anybody  in  the  De- 
fense Department  except  one  person.  I 
understand,  when  that  war  began,  who 
could  speak  the  'Vietnamese  language 
and  that  person  came  from  England.  No 
wonder  we  could  not  imderstand  them  if 
we  could  not  speak  their  own  language. 
We  have  done  some  teaching  now  on  for- 
eign languages,  and  In  the  Monterey 
School  of  Foreign  Languages  where  the 
Department  of  Defense  trains  a  number 
of  people.  But  I  am  not  talking  about 
people  In  the  Department  of  Defense  or 
the  Department  of  State.  I  am  talking 
about  the  children  of  thLs  Nation  who  go 
through  our  educational  system  and  who 
will  have  a  part  in  developing  public 
opinion  as  the  years  go  on.  They  will 
never  be  able  to  do  too  well  unless  they 
understand  what  makes  other  people 
think,  and  they  do  not  think  like  Ameri- 
cans. Latin  Americans  think  differently. 
Africans  think  differently.  Asians  think 
differently.  Most  of  us  came  from 
Europe.  Now  a  few,  thank  goodness,  are 
getting  into  Congress  who  came  from 
other  parts  of  the  world  than  Europe. 
But  most  of  us  come  from  ancestors  who 
came  from  E^urope  We  think  a  lot  like 
Europeans.  We  teach  European  history 
pretty  well  but  we  do  not  teach  Asian 
history  sufficiently  enough.  We  do  not 
understand  the  makeup  of  those  people 
who  are  now  governing  themselves  In 
Asia  and  in  Africa.  We  do  not  even  un- 


derstand Latin  America,  our  neighbors, 
sufficiently. 

Wliiit  we  are  talking  about  here  Ls  not 
a  curriculum  that  Is  developed  by  the 
Federjil  Govenunenl.  But  when  there  Ls 
developed  from  the  rest>arch  of  people 
in  our  instltutJon.s  of  higher  education, 
those  who  have  some  knowledge  and  who 
can  bring  this  understanding  to  other 
people  In  this  country,  we  should 
sup[>ort  getting  that  mformatlon  Intf) 
our  educational  system  I  think  the  lan- 
guage that  we  have  In  here  would  be  a 
gocKl  adjunct,  a  gocKl  develoimient  on 
that  which  we  have  already  started 
through  tJie  1958  National  Defense  Edu- 
cation Act.  title  VI  If  we  pull  biick  on 
this  and  sjiy.  let  us  leiive  it  to  the  States 
or  local  conununities,  they  have  no  more 
reason  to  put  up  money  to  understand 
other  parts  of  the  world  than  they  have 
to  put  up  a  portion  of  our  defense  sys- 
tem. It  is  important  nationally  for  our 
people  to  understand  other  parts  of  the 
world.  It  Is  not  of  importance  to  the 
State  of  Minnesota,  the  State  of  New 
York,  the  State  of  California,  the  State 
of  Montana,  or  the  State  of  Mar>land 
directly,  but  it  Is  a  national  responsibil- 
ity. When  one  looks  tlirough  all  of  the 
areas  of  education  that  we  have  gotten 
into  in  the  Federal  Government.  It  seems 
to  me  this  is  one  area  that  we  do  have 
a  responsibility  a^s  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment, just  as  we  do  in  defen.se.  Nobody 
else  is  going  to  assume  a  portion  of  the 
responsibility  of  the  defen.se  system,  be- 
cause that  is  totally  the  responsibility  of 
the  U.S.  Federal  Government  and  those 
of  us  In  the  Congress.  That  is  why  we  do 
set  such  a  high  priority  on  the  defen.se  of 
our  coimtry  here  In  the  Congress  and  the 
Federal  Government. 

But  I  would  say  the  same  thing  is  true 
in  International  education  to  understand 
those  other  people  and  what  makes  them 
tick,  to  understand  what  there  Is  about 
those  governments  that  we  do  not  like 
and  what  cau.ses  them  to  think  that  they 
want  a  certain  kind  of  government,  or 
what  motivates  them  to  push  for  their 
economic  systems.  How  can  we  then 
niake  certain  that  we  remain  strong  and 
free  as  a  nation,  proposing  in  all  of  our 
policy  that  which  Ls  of  advantage  to  the 
people  of  the  United  States?  It  cannot 
be  done  out  of  stupidity.  We  tried  It  be- 
fore out  of  stupidity,  and  It  is  not  going 
to  work 

So  I  ask  the  Members  not  to  strike 
thLs  new  section  603,  I  plead  now.  It  can 
be  of  advantage  to  us  and  to  our  people 

Mr  BAUMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr  QUTE.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Maryland. 

Mr.  BAUMAN.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

The  gentleman  from  Minnesota  has 
Just  made  an  eloquent  indictment  of 
stupidity,  and  I  commend  him  for  that. 
But  earlier  today  we  had  a  brief  col- 
loquy, the  two  of  us. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman has  expired. 

(At  the  request  of  Mr.  Bauman,  and  by 
unanimous  consent.  Mr  Quie  was  al- 
lowed to  proceed  for  2  additional  min- 
utes.) 

Mr.  BAUMAN  Mr  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  further? 


Mr.  QUIE  I  yield  to  tlie  gentleman 
from  Maryland. 

Mr.  BAUMAN.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

Earher  today  the  gentleman  and  I  had 
a  colloquy  about  the  precedent  this  bill 
est;iblLshes  giving  tlie  U.S.  Commissioner 
of  Education  tlie  right  to  make  grants  to 
almost  any  agency,  private,  or  public, 
promoting  a  particular  curriculum,  re- 
gardless of  tlie  merit  of  that  curriculum. 
Yesterday  when  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  (Mr.  Solarzi  offered  to  the 
vocational  education  bill  a  similar 
amendment  mandating  certain  studies 
to  be  promoted  by  the  Commissioner  at 
local  and  State  levels,  both  the  gentle- 
man from  Minnesoti  and  the  gentleman 
from  Indiana  oppased  the  amendment 
and  made  an  eloquent  indictment  of  the 
wrnngheadcdne-ss  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment trying  to  Impose  any  set  of 
teaching  niethod.s  or  curriculum  on  local 
educational  authorities. 

Why  is  this  Intrusion  of  Federal  au- 
thority so  right  today  and  so  wront  yes- 
terday, regardless  of  the  merits  of  the 
courses  to  be  promoted';'  The  principle 
seems  to  me  to  require  the  striking  out  of 
this  language  in  the  bill  and  allowing 
local  authorities  and  State  authorities  to 
devl.se  their  own  courses  of  Instruction. 
I  do  not  know  a  college  in  tliLs  Nation 
that  does  not  presently  cover  all  of  the 
areas  of  inteniational  relations  that  the 
gentleman  has  mentioned  in  the  regular 
course  of  their  teachiiiK  Yet  what  col- 
leges really  fear  Is  Federal  control  and 
Federal  direction,  and  that  is  embodied 
In  the  section  the  gentleman  from  Ohio 
(Mr.  AsHBROOK '  seeks  very  properly  to 
strike  from  the  bill. 

Mr.  QUIE  I  will  say  to  tlie  gentleman 
tJiat  in  the  amendment  yest^'rday  it  .spe- 
fied  some  of  the  atrocities  that  had  oc- 
curred in  the  world,  not  only  In  this 
country,  but  in  other  parts  of  the  world, 
and  required  tliat  there  be  money  for  the 
teaching  about  those  atrocities.  Here 
there  is  no  specificity  of  what  they  are 
going  to  teach.  The  emphasis  Ls  tliat  we 
understand  the  other  nations  of  the 
world  and  whnt  motivates  those  i>eople. 
and  what  they  think,  so  that  we  can 
then  make  better  decisions  regarding 
people  who  are  educated  in  that  way. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  has  expired 

Mr.  BRADEMAS  Mr  Chairman.  I 
move  to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words,  and  I  rise  in  opposition  to  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  at  the  outset.  I  want 
to  commend  the  gentleman  from  Min- 
nesota for  one  of  the  most  eloquent 
talks  I  have  heard  on  the  very  im- 
portant subject  of  our  providing  bet- 
ter educational  opportunities  to  the 
people  of  thLs  country  at  ever>'  level 
for  leaniing  about  the  peoples  and  cul- 
tures and  systems  of  other  nations  of  the 
world.  We  spend  billions  of  dollars  to 
send  a  man  to  the  Moon  but  we  are  ap- 
parently unwilling  to  spend  or  at  least 
some  are  unwilling  to  spend  even  a  pit- 
tance to  educate  ourselves  about  the  mil- 
lions and  Indeed  billions  of  people  who 
inhabit  other  parts  of  the  globe 

The  gentleman  from  Minnesota  was 
correct  when  he  observed  that  we  had  in 
this  great  country  been  ignorant  of  some 
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of  the  countries  particularly  in  Southeast 
Asia  with  which  we  were  locked  in  ver>- 
serious  conflict  over  a  period  of  nearly  10 
years.  I  think  It  was  the  distinguished 
authority  on  China.  John  King  Fairbank, 
who  in  addressing  an  international  as- 
.sociation  of  oriental  scholars  some  years 
ago  remarked,  as  I  recall,  that  at  least  at 
that  time  we  did  not  have  six  senior 
scholars  in  the  United  States  of  America 
who  were  authorities  on  'Vietnam.  It  is 
no  wonder,  as  the  gentleman  from  Min- 
nesota has  so  eloquently  ob.served,  that 
we  made  so  many  errors,  all  of  us.  in 
respect  to  our  ixilicy  toward  that  part 
of  the  world. 

The  gentleman  from  Marj-land  has  ob- 
served that  the  gentleman  from  Min- 
nesota and  I  yesterday  opposed  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  i  Mr.  Solarz  » ,  the  effect 
of  which  woiild  have  been  to  mandate  by 
law  that  an  agency  of  the  Government, 
the  National  Institute  of  Education,  dis- 
seminate teaching  materials  on  particu- 
lar subject  to  the  schools  of  the  coimtry. 
The  reasons  that  I  opposed  that  amend- 
ment were  twofold. 

First.  I  opposed  that  amendment  be- 
cause a  Government  aeency  was  man- 
dated to  di-ssemlnate  specific  teaching 
materials,  but  in  the  language  of  the  bill 
which  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  proposes 
be  stricken,  tliere  is  no  mandate  that  a 
Government  agency  provide  or  develop 
teaching  materials  in  respect  of  any  par- 
ticular subject.  Rather  the  language  in 
the  bm  under  consideration  provides  for 
grants  and  contracts  to  be  made  to  non- 
governmental institutions 

The  second  reason  that  I  opposed  the 
amendment  yesterday  was  that  it  man- 
dated the  dissemination  of  teaching  ma- 
terials in  re.spect  of  certain  subjects.  It 
seemed  to  me  yesterday  and  It  seems  to 
me  today  not  to  be  wise  public  policy  for 
the  Government  of  the  United  States  by 
law  to  mandate  the  dissemination  to  the 
schools  of  our  country  of  teaching  ma- 
terials on  any  particular  subject,  whether 
or  not  I  may  happen  or  the  gentleman 
may  happen  to  be  in  agreement  with 
those  materials. 

The  real  reason,  however,  that  we 
should  oppose  the  amendment  offered  by 
the  gentleman  from  Ohio  is  not  solely 
that  it  is  in  no  way  on  all  fours  with  the 
amendment  that  was  rejected  yesterday 
but  rather  that  we  need,  as  the  gentle- 
man from  Minnesota  (Mr.  Quie)  ob- 
served, to  learn  more  about  the  other 
peoples  of  this  planet  and  we  need  to  do 
a  better  job  of  teacliing  about  them  in 
the  schools  and  coUeges  and  universities 
of  our  country. 

Mr.  ASHBROOK  Mr.  Chairman,  wUl 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio  (Mr.  Ashbrook'  . 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ap- 
preciate the  statement  of  the  gentleman 
from  Indiana. 

I  would  like  if  I  could  to  get  an  answer 
to  two  points.  First.  Why  are  we  using 
the  higher  education  bill  to  work  back 
Indirectly  into  the  high  schools?  Why 
not  leave  it  to  the  .secondarv  schools? 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  will 
be  glad  to  answer. 

The  gentleman  might  turn  his  mind 
back  to  the  origins  of  the  National  De- 
fense Education  Act,  which  was  origi- 


nally championed  by  President  Eisen- 
hower in  1958.  At  that  time,  as  today,  it 
authorizes  grants  for  the  establishment 
and  operation  of  coUege  and  university 
language  and  area  study  centers.  In  the 
Education  Amendments  Act  we  passed 
in  1972.  Congress  provided  that  funds 
be  made  available  for  programs  as 
well  as  centers,  that  is,  more  modest 
enterprises,  not  including  special  facili- 
ties, and  for  "research  and  training  in 
international  studies." 

Prior  to  1972.  the  emphasis  of  title  'VI 
was  on  graduate  studies.  But  the  1972 
act  made  support  available  for  under- 
graduate instruction  as  well.  The  bill 
imder  consideration  makes  funds  avail- 
able for  teacher  training  and  education 
about  other  peoples  of  the  world  at  all 
levels,  including  the  elementary  and 
secondary.  So  there  has  developed  a  logi- 
cal linkage  between  the  original  1958 
title  "VI  program  and  the  subsequent 
amendments  to  it. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Indiana  has  expired. 

(By  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Brade- 
MAS  was  allowed  to  proceed  for  2  addi- 
tional minutes.) 

I  may  say  to  my  friend,  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio,  including  the  amendment  in 
the  bill  as  brought  to  the  floor  today. 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Could  I  ask  the 
gentleman  a  second  question? 

Tlie  gentleman  referred  to  grants  to 
nongovernmental  agencies,  institutions, 
et  cetera.  What  can  the  gentleman  say 
in  the  way  of  assurance  that  these  grants 
will  not  go  to  the  very  people  who  are 
promoting  the  doctrine  of  interdepend- 
ence, the  declaration  of  interdependence, 
et  cetera''  I  happen  to  believe  they  are 
the  very  people  who  will  get  the  grants 
we  arc  talking  about. 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
might  say  to  the  gentleman  that  the  con- 
cern the  gentleman  has  expressed  has 
been  attended  to  by  the  amendment  that 
has  been  offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
Minnesota  ( Mr.  Qtjie  > .  As  I  understood 
Mr.  QiTiE's  amendment,  it  ran  to  the 
question  of  curriculum  development, 
which  was  the  subject  on  the  mind  of  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio.  I  think  that  I  un- 
derstand the  concern  of  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio,  but  I  think  that  the  amend- 
ment of  the  gentleman  really  engages  in 
overkill.  I  hope  the  gentleman  will  de- 
cide that  he  would  be  better  advi.sed  to 
withdraw  his  amendment.  If  the  gentle- 
man does  not  wish  to  do  that.  I  would 
hope  that  the  committee  would  forth- 
with reject  It. 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
my  colleague  yield  further? 

Mr  BRADEMAS.  Of  course. 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  If  anything,  I  have 
heard  the  word  'overkill"  among  my 
friends  advocating  this  amendment.  We 
act  in  Congress  a.<:  if  no  one  except  we  in 
Congress  were  doing  anything.  unle.ss  we 
direct  them  to  do  it  and  then  provide  the 
funds.  That  is  real  overkill.  I  might  say. 
Mr.  BRADEMAS.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
gentleman's  warning  is  precisely  the  rea- 
son that  yesterday  I  opposed  the  amend- 
ment that  would  have  mandated  the  dis- 
semination of  teaching  materials  to 
schools  in  this  countrj- 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Indiana  has  expired. 


(At  the  request  of  Mr.  Ashbrook. 
and  by  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Brade- 
MAS  was  allowed  to  proceed  for  an  addi- 
tional 2  minutes.) 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  geBtleman  yield  further? 
Mr.  BRADEMAS.  I  yield. 
Mr.  ASHBROOK.  'WUl  the  gentleman 
tell  me  that  these  subjects  the  gentle- 
man deems  must  be  studied  will  not  be 
the  subject  of  intensive  review  by  for- 
eign policy  experts  on  the  campuses  in 
this  country  unless  it  remains  in  the 
bill?  I  do  not  think  the  gentleman  can 
say  that.  These  subjects  are  being  in- 
tensely studied  on  campuses  throughout 
the  Nation. 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  I  might  say  that  it  is 
not  without  significance  with  respect  to 
the  bill  under  consideration  that  even 
so  distinguished  an  authority  on  foreign 
affairs  as  our  Secretary  of  State  has  just 
got  an  education  himself  on  the  affairs 
of  the  continent  of  Africa. 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  I  would  say  to  my 
friend  that  the  gentleman  has  used  the 
worst  possible  reason  for  supporting  the 
gentleman's  position.  My  friend  from  In- 
diana said  the  Secretary  got  an  educa- 
tion, which  I  would  not  stipulate  since  it 
implies  he  did  in  fact  get  educated. 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  I  did  not  mean  to 
suggest  that  the  Secretarj-'s  education 
on  Africa  was  comnlete. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  Ls  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio  (Mr.  Ashbrook^  as  a  substi- 
tute for  the  amendment  offered  by  the 
gentleman  from  Minnesota  <Mr.  Qtjie). 

The  question  was  taken;  and  on  a  divi- 
sion (demanded  by  Mr.  Ashbrook )  there 
were — ayes  22.  noes  61. 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  de- 
mand a  recorded  vote,  and  pending  that, 
I  make  the  point  of  order  that  a  quorum 
Is  not  present. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  will  count. 
One  hundred  fort>-one  Members  are 
present,  a  quorum. 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  de- 
mand a  recorded  vote. 

A  recorded  vote  was  refused. 

So  the  amendment  offered  as  a  sub- 
stitute for  the  amendment  was  rejected. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  Is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Minnesota  (Mr.  Qrii:» . 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

AMENDMENT  OFFERED  BY   MB.  ESHUEMAN 

Mr.  ESHLEMAN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  of- 
fer an  amendment. 

Mr.  THOMPSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
have  a  point  of  order  against  the  amend- 
ment which  I  would  reserve  until  the 
amendment  is  read. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  from 
New  Jersey  'Mr.  Thompson)  reser\-es  a 
point  of  order  against  the  amendment. 

The  Clerk  will  report  the  simendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Eshleman;  On 
page  86.  line  25.  Uisert  "(a)"  Immediately 
after  "Sec.  202' . 

On  page  87.  immediately  after  line  7.  In- 
sert the  following  new  subsection: 

(bi  Section  440  of  the  General  Education 
Provisions  Act  Is  amended  by  inserting  "i  a  i  " 
Immediately  after  "Sec  440"  and  adding  at 
the  end  thereof  the  following  new  subsection  ■ 
"(b)  It  shall  be  unlawful  for  the  Secretary 
to  require  the  Imposition  of  quotas,  goals, 
or  any  other  numerical  requirements  on  the 
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student  admission  practice  of  a  State  or  local 
educational  agency  or  Institution  of  higher 
education,  commvnlty  colleg;e  school,  agency 
ofTerlng  a  pre-school  program,  or  other  edu- 
cational Institution  receiving  Federal  funds. 
whether  directly  or  indirectly,  under  any 
provision  of  law.  and  funds  shall  not  be 
deferred  or  limited  on  the  basis  of  failure  to 
comply  with  such  numerical  requirements." 

POrNT    OF    ORDER 

Tlie  CHAIRMAN.  Does  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey  insist  upon  his  point  of 
order? 

Mr.  THOMPSON.  Yes,  Mr.  Chairman. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  is 
recognized. 

Mr  THOMPSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
make  the  point  of  order— I  respectfully 
regret  that  I  must  do  so.  I  will  say  to  my 
friend  from  Pennsylvania — that  the 
amendment  is  nongermane. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  is  a  higher  educa- 
tion bill.  While  a  very  few  of  these  pro- 
visions may  have  an  impact  on  secondary 
schools,  it  is  entirely  indirect.  The  great 
majority  of  the  bill,  more  than  90  per 
cent,  is  in  higher  education.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  100  percent  of  it  is.  This  can  only 
be  characterized  as  a  higher  education 
bill. 

The  gentleman's  amendment  deals 
with  the  admissions  practices  of  elemen- 
tary and  secondary  schools,  and  even 
preschools.  That  subject  matter  is  com- 
pletely foreign  to  the  subject  matter  of 
the  bill.  I  repeat,  it  Is  a  higher  education 
bill. 

The  gentleman's  amendment,  by 
reaching  out  to  admissions  policies  of 
preschool,  elementary  and  secondary 
schools,  goes  too  far  and  is,  therefore,  not 
germane.  There  is  one  amendment  in  the 
bill.  Mr.  Chairman,  of  the  General  Edu- 
cation Provision  Act  which  the  gentle- 
man's amendment  attempts  to  amend. 
Here  too.  however,  the  committee  bill 
is  exclusively  a  higher  education  bill. 

The  committee  amendment  to  the 
General  Education  Provision  Act  pro- 
poses a  1-year  extension  of  the  "fund 
for  the  improvement  of  postsccondary 
education."  This  is  the  only  way  the 
committee  blU  amends  the  general  edu- 
cation provisions  at  all. 

Further.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  amend- 
ment deals  with  the  Institution  for  re- 
ceiving Federal  funds  directly  or  indi- 
rectly under  any  provision  of  law.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  repeat  that  under  any  pro- 
vision of  law,  this  is  beyond  the  limited 
scope  of  the  bill. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Does  the  gentleman 
from  Penn.sylvania  <Mr.  Eshleman)  wish 
to  be  heard  on  the  point  of  order? 

Mr.  ESHLEMAN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
would  just  point  out  to  the  Chair  that 
I  submitted  this  amendment  imder  sec- 
tion 202.  which  is  opening  section  404  of 
the  General  Education  Provisions  Act, 
which  I  think  we  have  amended  on  oc- 
casion before  in  this  House,  because  we 
are  under  the  provision  of  general  edu- 
cation. But  in  case  the  Chair  should  rule 
against  that.  I  have  another  amend- 
ment at  the  desk.  I  could  send  one  to  the 
desk  which  Is  limited  only  to  higher  edu- 
cation. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  Is  pre- 
pared to  rule. 

The  committee  amendment  clearly  re- 
fers to  higher  education  and,  with  only 


extremely  narrow  exceptions,  contains  no 
matter  that  would  substantially  relate 
to  other  programs. 

On  tlie  other  hand,  tho  amendment 
offered  by  the  gentleman  from  Pennsyl- 
vania <Mr.  Eshleman)  contains  a  prohi- 
bition against  certain  requirements  with 
respect  to  admission  policies  by  the  lan- 
guage of  the  amendment. a  State 

or  local  educational  agency."  or  further 
by  the  language  of  the  amendment. 
"*  •  •  agency  oHering  a  pre-school  pro- 
gram." or.  In  even  broader  language 
contained  in  the  amendment.  •••  •  •  oth- 
er educational  Institution  receiving  Fed- 
eral funds— under  any  provision  of  law  " 

Under  the  clrcum.«tances.  the  Chair  Is 
per."uaded  that  the  amendment  as  draft- 
ed is  not  germane  to  the  bill  before  the 
committee  and.  therefore,  the  Chair  sus- 
tains the  point  of  order. 

AMENDMENT    OFFERED    BY    MB      ESHUEMAN 

Mr.  ESHLE2V1AN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  offer 
an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Eshi-bman:  On 
page  86.  line  25,  Insert  "(a)"  Immediately 
after  "Sec.  202". 

On  page  87.  immediately  after  line  7.  In- 
sert the  following  new  subsection: 

(b)  Section  140  of  the  General  Education 
Provisions  Act  Is  amended  by  irwertlng  "(at" 
Immediately  after  •Sec.  440"  and  adding  at 
the  end  thereof  the  following  new  subeec- 
tlon: 

"(b)  It  .shall  be  unlawf\n  for  the  Secre- 
tary to  require  the  Imposition  of  quota., 
goals,  or  any  other  numerical  requirements 
on  the  student  admission  practice  nf  an  In- 
stitution of  higher  education,  community 
college  receiving  Federal  funds,  whether  di- 
rectly or  Indirectly,  under  any  applicable 
programs,  and  funds  shall  not  be  deferred 
or  limited  on  the  ba.sls  of  failure  to  comply 
with   such    numerical   requirements." 

point  or  ORDER 

Mr.  THOMPSON.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
make  a  point  of  order  against  the  amend- 
ment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  from 
New  Jersey  (Mr.  Thompson)  will  state 
his  point  of  order. 

Mr.  THOMPSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
fact  Ls  that  there  remains  laneuage  in 
the  gentleman's  amendment  which  says. 
"•  *  •  under  any  provision  of  law,  and 
funds  shall  not  be  deferred  or  limited  on 
the  basis  of  failure  to  comply  with  such 
numerical  requirements." 

The  fact  that  the  entire  scope  of  the 

act  is  quoted,  and anv  provision  of 

law"  still  remains  in,  I  would  ln.sist.  Mr. 
Chairman,  makes  it  not  germane  to  the 
legislation  to  which  it  Ls  addressed. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Does  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  <Mr.  Eshleman  >  de- 
sire to  be  heard 

Mr.  ESHLEMAN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
would  first  point  out.  respectfully,  that 
the  gentleman  from  New  Jersey  (Mr. 
Thompson)  Is  Incorrect.  I  did  not  leave 
In  "under  any  provision  of  law."  I 
changed  it  to  "under  any  applicable  pro- 
grams." And  that  original  terminology 
Is  not  In  there.  a.<;  the  gentleman  stated. 
I  have  attempted — maybe,  let  me  say.  In 
Pennsylvania  Dutch — to  limit  this  to  in- 
stitutions of  higher  education. 

Mr.  THOMPSON  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  Ejentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ESHLEMAN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  New  Jersey  fMr.  Thompson). 


Mr  THOMPSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  did 
not  have  a  correct  copy. 

Mr.  ESHLEMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
would  say  to  the  gentleman  that  Ls  our 
fault  that  he  did  not  have  a  correct  copy. 

Mr.  THOMPSON  But  the  gentleman's 
amendment  says  "under  any  applicable 
programs." 

Tliat  includes  the  entire  act. 

Mr.  ESHLEMAN.  Under  this  act.  Ap- 
plicable programs  under  thi.s  act. 

Mr.  THOMPSON.  Under  the  General 
Education  Provisions  Act  111  at  includes 
all  programs  of  elementary  and  second- 
ar>',  administered  by  the  Commissioner 
of  Education. 

Mr.  ESHLEMAN.  Mr  Chairman.  I  will 
say  in  reply  to  the  gentleman  from  New 
Jersey  that  I  am  willing  to  leave  the 
decision  to  the  Chair. 

Mr.  THOMPSON    So  am  I 

The  CHAIRMAN  <Mr.  Wright  >.  The 
Chair  is  prepared  to  rule. 

The  Chair  has  very  carefully  reviewed 
the  changes  made  by  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania  *Mr.  Eshleman  >  in  the  lan- 
guage contained  in  the  ameridment  a.s 
originally  offered.  The  Chair  oteerves 
that  the  amendment  presently  beiore  the 
Committee  is  limited  in  its  scope  to  in- 
stitutions of  higher  education  or  com- 
munity colleges,  and  that  it  applies  only 
to  those  institutions  of  higher  education 
and  community  colleges  which  receive 
Federal  funds  under  any  applicable 
program. 

The  Chair  believes  that  the  amend- 
ment as  presently  drafted  before  the 
Committee  is  germane  to  the  bill,  and  the 
point  of  order  Ls  overruled. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Perxnsylvania  '  Mr.  Eshleman)  In 
support  of  his  amendment. 

Mr.  ESHLEMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  thi.": 
is  a  simple  amendment,  but  I  will  admit 
it  is  a  controversial  amendment. 

Really  all  the  amendment  doe?-  is  tt) 
correct  what  I  think  has  been  a  bad  habit 
of  the  Department  of  Health,  Education. 
and  Welfare,  and  that  Ls  that  is  has  taken 
the  word,  "goals,"  and  made  It  sjmony- 
mous  with  the  word,  "quotas" 

I  have  seen  letters  to  colleges  in  my 
district,  IncludLng  a  State  in.stitutlon  in 
my  district,  in  which  they  were  speciflca.1- 
ly  told  that  they  must  have  13  j)ercent  of 
their  enrollment  composed  of  minority 
groups  in  their  freshman  cla-sses.  Tbey 
must  have  13  percent:  I  do  not  know 
what  would  be  wrong  witli  14  i)erccnt,  but 
the  figure  is  13  percent.  I  do  not  know 
whether  my  colleagues  want  to  believe 
thLs  or  not.  but  I  personally  wLsh  the  en- 
rollment figures  could  be  20  p>ercent  or 
25  i:)ercent. 

The  point  Ls  that  I  do  not  see  why  the 
Department  of  Health.  Education,  and 
Welfare  should  have  authority  to  tell 
a  college  In  my  dL<;trict  that  13  percent 
of  It.s  freshman  class  must  be  composed 
of  certain  minority  groups. 

I  am  not  at  all  trj-ing  to  weaken  civH 
rights.  In  fact.  I  believe  if  HEW  would 
abandon  thLs  quota  s>'stem,  we  would 
strengthen  civil  rifrht^.  This  kind  of  thir.« 
is  what  Ls  "turning  off"  the  American 
public.  Nowhere  do  we  have  quotas  in  the 
law.  We  have  never  put  that  In  the  law. 
HEW  has  put  it  in  by  bureaucratic  rul- 
ing, and  by  our  Inaction  we  are  going  to 
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let  it  remain  We  are  going  to  let  it  stay 
by  our  Lnaction. 

I  submit  Uj  the  Members  that  we  will 
strengthen  civil  rights  in  this  country'  if 
we  prohibit  the  use  of  the  word.  "cJ\iotas." 

.Also,  how  many  of  you  want  HEW  to 
have  a  desk  in  the  dean  of  adnussions 
offices  of  the  colleges  and  universities 
;^1thin  your  districts.  That  Ls  what  they 
have  done.  HEW  has  made  themselves 
a  part  of  everj'  dean  of  admissions  office 
of  all  our  colleges  and  universities. 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  WLsconsin.  Mr. 
Chainnan.  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ESHLEMAN.  I  yield  to  the  rentle- 
man  from  Wi.sconsin. 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  appreciate  the  gentleman's 
yielding. 

I  am  trying  to  figure  out  in  my  own 
mind,  if  I  can  get  some  guidance  from 
the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania,  where 
under  pre.sont  law  or  In  any  bill  or  in  any 
nilc  or  refrulation  of  the  Department  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  there  Is 
any  quota,  goal,  or  numerical  require- 
ment relating  to  student  admLsfion 
practices. 

Mr.  ESHLEMAN  Mr  Chairman.  I  ap- 
preciate the  gentleman's  a.'^king  that 
question,  because  he  has  made  my  point. 
Maybe  he  has  made  it  better  than  I  did. 

TTiere  is  nothing  in  the  law.  My  point 
Is  that  the  Department  of  Health.  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare  Ls  doing  it  by  direc- 
tive. They  are  doing  it  by  let,ter.  TTie 
gentleman  can  check  wnth  his  own  col- 
leagues in  his  district  if  he  doubts  my 
word. 

There  is  nothing  in  the  law  They  are 
doing  It  by  bureaucratic  interpretation, 
and  if  by  inaction  we  want  to  let  them 
continue  to  do  it.  then  that  is  our  choice. 
I  am  willing  to  abide  by  majority  choice. 

Mrs.  CHISHOLM  Mr  Chairman.  I  rise 
in  opposition  to  the  amendment 

Mr.  Chai'-man.  there  are  no  affirma- 
tive action  requirements  jjertaining  to 
student  admi.ssions  under  any  law.  Ex- 
ecutive order,  or  governmental  policy. 
However,  once  there  has  been  a  legal 
determination  of  prohibited  dLscrimi- 
nation.  an  administrative  agency,  fol- 
lowing Supreme  Court-mandated  Eruide- 
lines.  may  use  a  numerical  ratio  as 
a  starting  point  for  fashioning  a  remedy. 

The  Imposition  of  nimiencal  require- 
ments language  in  the  E.'^hleman  amend- 
ment might  well  prevent  the  Department 
of  Health.  Education,  and  Welfnre  from 
using  statistics  showing  a  gross  under- 
representation  of  minorities  and  women 
as  a  preliminary  indication  of  noncom- 
pliance. 

Such  a  limitation  would  seriously  im- 
pede the  ability  of  the  agency  to  enforce 
the  civil  rights  law.  It  would  conflict  with 
practices  which  are  directly  in  line  with 
well-estabUshed  constitutional  law. 

The  colleges  and  the  vocational  schools 
could  not  be  required  to  set  goals  for  re- 
cruiting minority  and  women  students 
who  had  heretofore  been  denied  admis- 
sion. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  amendment  would 
forbid  the  Federal  Government  from  try- 
ing to  remedv  past  admission  discrim- 
ination by  requiring  institutions  to  set 
admission  goals,  quotas,  or  any  numeri- 
cal requirement. 


What  Is  more  important.  I  say  to  the 
gentleman  from  Permsylvania  (Mr. 
Eshleman)  .  is  that  the  amendment  would 
negate  title  IX  provisions  for  a  7-year 
transition  period  for  opening  up  admis- 
sion practices  in  single-sex  vocational 
graduate  and  public  undergraduate 
schools,  since  a  transition  period  usually 
does  involve  setting  admission  goals  or 
quotas. 

In  a  very  realistic  sense,  Mr.  Chairman, 
this  has  tied  up  the  title  IX  guidelines, 
guidelines  which  were  enacted  in  1972 
and  were  not  implemented  until  the 
summer  of  1975. 

Mr.  ESHLEMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentlewoman  yield? 

Mrs.  CHISHOLM.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  ESHLEM.\N.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
would  agree  v.ith  the  gentlewoman's  re- 
marks on  alleged  violation  of  the  Civil 
Rights  Act. 

This  amendment  Is  in  no  way  aimed  at 
that.  I  am  talking  about  HEW  regula- 
tions that  go  out  to  ail  schools  who  have 
had  no  violations  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act. 

Mr.  Chairman,  what  the  gentlev.oman 
from  New  York  (Mrs.  Chisholm*  said 
v.ith  respect  to  schools  that  have  an  al- 
leged violation  on  the  procedure,  I  would 
agree  with.  This  amendment  at  that 
point  would  not  apply  to  those  schools. 
This  would  apply  to  schools  v,-ho  h;ive  not 
had  any  violations. 

Mrs.  CHISHOLM.  Once  a  legal  deter- 
mination ha-  been  made,  as  set  by  Su- 
preme Court-mandated  guidelines,  they 
ma>-  U'-e  a  numerical  ratio. 

Mr.  ESHLEM.AN.  If  the  gentle  voman 
will  yield  further,  may  I  ask  her  a  ques- 
tion? 

Mrs.  CinSHOLM.  Yes. 

Mr.  ESHLEMAN.  Would  the  gentle- 
woman say  tliat  the  Department  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  can 
make  a  legal  determination,  or  does  our 
judicial  system  do  that? 

Mrs.  CHISHOLM.  The  judicial  system 
makes  a  legal  decision. 

Mr.  ESHLEMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
would  once  again  say  that  I  am  talking 
about  HEW  regulations. 

Ms.  ABZUG.  Mr.  Chairmr.n.  I  oppose 
this  amendment  which  prohibits  the  im- 
position of  quotas,  goals,  or  any  other 
numerical  requirements  in  the  admis- 
sions practices  of  educational  institu- 
tions. It  would  end  the  recent  affirma- 
tive action  efforts  in  education  which 
are  designed  to  remedy  past  discrimina- 
tion. 

In  the  past  institutions  have  restricted 
the  number  of  women  either  by  using 
a  quota  or  a  set  percentage  of  the  appli- 
cants as  the  number  to  be  accepted.  Title 
IX  prohibits  such  discrimination  and  re- 
quires that  women  be  selected  on  the 
saoae.  basis  as  men.  In  fact,  admissions 
quo^k  based  on  sex  are  prohibited  by 
thi.s  staute. 

Whil?  the  establi.'^hment  of  goals  are 
permissible,  such  goals  have  never  been 
imposed  by  HEW  tc  remedy  .sex  discrimi- 
nation in  student  admissions. 

Nimierical  goals  based  en  race  and  sex 
have  been  recognized  by  the  courts  as  a 
valid  and  indispen'^able  means  of  elimi- 
nating traditional  forms  of  discrimina- 
tion. There  is  a  significant  difference  be- 


tween such  goals  and  the  imposition  of 
quotas.  Quotas  require  the  selection  of  a 
predetermined  nimiber  of  Individuals. 
Goals  do  not.  Rather  they  set  a  target  for 
the  institution,  encouraging  the  hiring  of 
persons  who  have  been  discriminated 
against,  but  do  not  require  that  a  specific 
number  be  chosen.  HEW  has  set  numer- 
ical goals  after  a  finding  of  discrimina- 
tion, but  it  has  not  imposed  quotas. 

The  courts  have  interpreted  title  VII  of 
the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964  to  permit 
the  use  of  numerical  goals  to  end  em- 
ployment discrimination.  Enjoining  fu- 
ture discrimination  is  insufficient  to  en- 
sure equal  treatment  of  women  and 
minorities.  This  amendment  would  ex- 
empt education  institutions  from  such 
remedies. 

Any  plan  to  end  discrimination  must 
be  result-oriented.  The  plan  must  be  able 
to  determine  whether,  in  fact,  women 
are  being  recruited,  informed  of  admis- 
sion policies  and  finally,  whether  or  not 
they  are  admitted.  By  denjing  Federal 
acencies  the  use  of  numerical  remedies, 
this  amendment  deprives  them  of  en- 
forcement powers  and  severely  undercuts 
the  move  toward  equality.  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  vote  against  it. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Eshleman ,i . 

The  question  was  taken;  and  on  a  divi- 
sion (demanded  by  Ms.  Abzitg)  there 
were — ayes  44.  noes  23. 

Mr.  DELLUMS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  de- 
mand a  recorded  vote. 

A  recorded  vote  was  refused. 

So  the  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

AMENDMENT   OrFERED   BY    MR     COKLAN 

Mr.  CONLAN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  offer  an 
ahiendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Anier.dmeET  ofTered  by  Mr.  Cont-an  On 
page  86.  between  lines  €  a:.d  7,  add  the  fol- 
lowing new  subsection : 

"(di  No  prant.  cortract.  or  support  !■=  au- 
thorL^ed  under  this  Act  for  any  educatlona: 
program,  curriculum  research  and  develop- 
meDt,  administrator-teacher  orieutatlori.  or 
any  project  involving  one  or  a-ore  siuder.ts 
or  teacher-administrator  Involving  any  as- 
pect of  the  religion  of  secular  humanlsn: 

Or.  page  86.  line  7,  redesignate  subsection 
id  I  as  subsection  ic). 

Mr.  OHARA.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  reserve 
a  point  of  order  on  the  amendment 

The  CHAIRMAN,  The  gentleman  from 
Michigan  reserves  a  point  of  order  on  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  CONLAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  this 
amendment  prohibiting  taxpayer  sup- 
port for  any  educational  program  or  ac- 
tivity involving  any  aspect  of  the  re- 
ligion of  secular  humanism  is  a  legisla- 
tive and  constitutional  necessity 

The  amendment  touches  the  heart  of 
the  concept  of  academic  freedom — a 
concept  which  in  some  circles  has  been 
virtually  destroyed  by  the  false  assump- 
tion that  the  'secular  humanist"  stance 
taken  by  many  administrators  and 
teachers  in  public  educational  theory 
and  practice  is  fundamentally  religously 
"neutral." 

Nothing  could  be  further  from  the 
truth. 

The  US  Supreme  Court  stated  clearly 
in  the  1961  decision  in  the  case  of  Tor- 
caso  against  Watkins  that  secular  hu- 
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inanLsm  is  a  religion — a  ^ World  and  life 
view.  L_-^ 

The  hlghe.sl  court  perceptively  declared 
in  this  case  tliat: 

Among  religions  In  this  country  which  do 
not  teach  what  would  generally  be  consid- 
ered a  belief  In  the  existence  of  Qod  are 
Buddhism.  TaoLsm.  Ethical  Culture,  Secular 
Humanism,  and  others. 

Secular  humanism  declares  that  there 
Is  no  God.  that  man  Is  hLs  own  god.  Edu- 
cators advocating  a  secular  humanist 
view  consistently  excluded  from  the 
classroom  any  teaching  of  moral  and 
ethical  principles  based  on  the  Judaic- 
Christian  belief  in  God 

Historically,  the  Increasiiifily  vehe- 
ment attack  upon  and  exclusion  of  cer- 
tain Judaic-Christian  biblical  views  of 
origins  and  ethics  has  falsely  been 
thought  to  be  the  upraising  of  the  ban- 
ner of  ■■scientific  or  humanistic  neutral- 
ism." 

But  we  must  remember  that  in  Ablng- 
ton  against  Schempp.  in  1963,  the  U.S. 
Supreme  Court  again  ruled  that — 

The  Government  may  not  establish  a  "re- 
ligion of  .secularism"  in  the  sense  of  afflrma- 
tlvely  opposing;  or  showing  hostility  t<.)  re- 
ligion, thus  'preferring  those  who  believe  In 
no  religion  over  those  who  do  believe." 

In  vogue  among  certain  educationists 
is  the  belief  that  ethics  are  situational — 
never  absolut.«>   That  is  a  religloas  stand. 

Also  in  vogue  among  many  education- 
i.sts  is  the  belief  tliat  the  idea  of  culture 
Is  completely  relative  For  those  persons, 
there  are  no  norms  for  evaluating  bar- 
barism as  distinct  from  civilization.  That 
is  a  religious  stand. 

Mr  Speaker,  it  is  clear  that  Federal 
funds  have  been  iLsed  in  grants,  con- 
tracts, and  support  for  educational  pro- 
grams, projects,  and  activities  which  give 
preference  to  the  religion  of  secular  hu- 
manism. That  fact  is  appalling.  And 
those  preferential  fundings  should  be 
stopped. 

For  this  Congress  to  finance  preferen- 
tial treatment  for  the  religion  of  secular 
humanism  in  public  school  educational 
content  Is  to  rebuke  the  tens  of  millions 
of  Christian  and  Jewish  men,  women,  and 
children  in  America  wo  do  believe  in  God 
the  Creator  and  Sustalner.  who  do  em- 
brace a  faith  in  that  God.  who  actively 
subscribe  to  Judaic-Christian  principles 
and  ethics  and  do  not  want  to  see  those 
principles  they  teach  In  the  home  later 
destroyed  in  the  school 

Since  we  are  not  funding  the  Judeo- 
Christlan  ethic,  I  see  no  reason  why  we 
should  be  fimdlng  another  religion  that 
Is  h'bstile  to  the  Christian  vlewT)olnt.  If 
we  are  going  to  stay  neutral  in  this  mat- 
ter of  religion,  then  let  us  stay  neutral 
across  the  board  and  not  slap  the  Judeo- 
Chrlstlan  ethic  in  the  face  by  voting 
against  this  amendment. 

I  urge  passage  of  this  amendment. 
If  you  believe,  as  I  do,  that  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  your  constituents  do  not 
want  their  ta.x  dollars  financing  the 
destruction  in  the  public  schools  of  the 
JJudaic-Chrlstian  ethic,  then  you  -will 
want  to  vote  "yes"  on  this  amendment. 

POINT    OF    ORDFR 

The  CHAIRMAN  Does  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan  (Mr  O'Hara)  insist  on 
his  point  of  order, 

Mr.  O'HARA.  I  do.  Mr.  Chairman. 


The  amendment  as  offered  says, 
"grant,  contract,  or  support  is  authorized 
under  this  act."  and  in  the  context  in 
which  It  Is  ofTered  the  gentleman  from 
Arizona  would  apply  it  to  all  of  th.e  part= 
of  tlie  National  Dt^fen.se  Education  Act 
becau.se  he  lnsert.s  it  on  page  86  between 
lines  6  and  7.  which  is  all  of  it.  as  an 
amendment  of  section  603  of  the  National 
Defense  Education  Act  So  he  goes  very 
considerably  beyond  tiie  scope  of  the  pro- 
visions of  the  section  he  offers  to  amend 
or,  for  that  matter,  he  goes  beyond  the 
scope  of  the  higher  education  laws  that 
are  amended  by  this  particular  bill. 
Therefore,  his  amendment  is  not  ger- 
mane 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Doe:^.  the  gentleman 
from  Arlzorm  (Mr.  Conlan»  desire  to  be 
heard  on  the  point  of  order? 

Mr  CONIJ^N  I  do,  Mr.  Chairman. 

I  think  the  gentleman  Is  construing 
It  In  a  very  unnecessary  and  narrow 
area.  Mr  Chairman  We  are  dealing  here 
with  Uie  National  Defease  Education 
Act.  We  are  dealing  with  an  enlarge- 
ment of  it.  We  are  dealing  with  a  whole 
broadened  area  of  financing  as  part  of 
that  whole  act.  I  think  the  amendment 
is  quite  germane,  and  legal  counsel  has 
advised  us  that  it  is 

Tlie  CHAIRMAN  (Mr  Wright >.  The 
chair  Is  prepared  to  rule. 

The  amendment  offered  by  the  gen- 
tleman from  Arizona  appears  in  section 
201.  all  of  which  consi-'ts  of  an  amend- 
ment to  the  National  LVfense  Education 
Act  of  1958  The  material  contained  In 
the  bill  amends  that  act  very  narrowly 
only  to  the  extent  of  providing  for  spe- 
cialists and  persons  trained  In  languages 
and  foreign  cultures  By  contrast,  the 
amendment  ofTered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Arizona  would  appear  to  amend 
the  totahty  of  the  National  Defense  Edu-- 
cation  Act  of  1958  and  lmpo.se  Its  re- 
strictions upon  any  grant  or  contract  or 
funds  under  that  act  which  ur<^er  other 
titles  of  that  law  could  go  to  schools  of 
secondary  and  other  levels  of  education. 

For  this  reason  the  Chair  believes  that 
the  amendment  as  drafted  and  offered 
by  the  gentleman  from  Arizona  (Mr. 
CoNLAN>  expressly  making  reference  to 
"no  grant,  contract,  or  support  as  au- 
thorized under  this  act",  thereby  re- 
ferring to  the  National  Defense  Educa- 
tion Act  of  1958  and  not  to  the  pendmg 
bill.  Is  beyond  the  scope  of  the  bill  and. 
therefore,  not  germane  to  the  language 
of  the  bill. 

AMTNOMENT  OrrrHED  BY  MS.  CONIJIN 

Mr.  CONLAN  Mr  Chairman.  I  offer 
an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr  Conlan:  On 
page  86,  between  lines  6  and  7,  add  the  fol- 
lowing new  subsection: 

"(d)  No  grant,  contract,  or  support  Is 
authorized  imder  the  foreign  studies  and 
language  development  portions  of  title  IT 
of  the  bill  for  any  educational  program,  cur- 
riculum research  and  development,  admin- 
istrator-teacher orientation,  or  any  project 
involving  one  or  more  students  or  teacher- 
administrators  involving  any  aspect  of  the 
religion  of  secular  humanism." 

On  page  86.  line  7.  redesignate  subeectlon 
(d)  as  subsection  (e). 

The  CHAIRMAN  The  genUeman  is 
recognized  for  5  minutes  in  support  of 
his  amendment. 


Mr,  CONLAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  think 
the  discussion  and  position  I  made  on  the 
previous  amendment  are  valid  on  this. 
To  recap,  all  this  amendment  does  Is  seek 
religious  neutrality  in  tlie  granting  of 
;in,v  grants  or  dissemination  of  materials. 
Under  the  Constitution  we  are  required 
to  do  that  and  I  think  it  would  ill  be- 
hoove this  body  not  to  see  to  that  con- 
stitutional separation  of  church  and 
State  and  that  no  preference  be  granted 
to  the  religion  of  secular  humanism  over 
tlie  Judaic-Christian  viewpoint. 

I  think  the  amendment  will  be  easily 
adopted,  but  if  not,  I  will  seek  a  rollcail 
vote. 

Mr.  OHARA.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  In 
opposition  to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  the  nursery  rhyme 
it  was  Chicken-Little  who  when  an 
acorn  fell  on  her  head  went  all  about 
the  barnyard  telling  all  the  others  that 
the  sky  was  falling  in.  I  do  not  recall 
the  rhyme  well  enough  to  be  able  to 
tell  the  Members  whetlier  or  not  when 
the  sky  did  not  fall  in  Chlcken-Llttle 
took  credit  for  it. 

But  in  any  evei^t  what  we  have  here  is 
a  provision  of  the  bill  that  has  nothing 
to  do  with  religion,  secular  humanism, 
or  whatever  it  Is.  or  any  otJier  aspect  of 
any  creed  or  belief.  And  so  along  comes 
the  gentleman  from  Arizona  and  amends 
this  provision,  which  has  nothing  to  do 
with  religion  or  lack  of  the  same,  but 
saying  tliat  "Thou  shalt  not  teach  secu- 
lar humanism." 

Mr  Chairman,  I  think  that  it  demeans 
this  House.  It  demeans  the  Congress 
when  we  have  people  coming  in  amend- 
ing a  provision  that  has  nothing  to  do 
with  a  particular  subject  by  sticking  a 
-section  in  it  that  says:  "And  furthermore 
you  may  not  do  so  and  .so,"  and  then  try- 
ing to  pretend  as  if  one  had  saved  the 
country  from  this  dread  evil. 

I  suppase  it  does  not  make  any  differ- 
ence whether  the  amendment  goes  in  or 
whether  the  amendment  does  not  go  In 
Tliere  will  not  be  any  "teaching  of  secu- 
lar humanism"  under  this  section  one 
way  or  the  other.  I  Just  think  we  are 
making  ourselves  look  like  a  bunch  of 
monkeys  if  we  go  on  treating  amend- 
ments like  this  seriously  and  adopting 
them  in  bills  with  which  they  have  noth- 
ing to  do. 

I  just  hope  the  amendment  will  be 
defeated 

Mr  CONI.AN  Mr.  Chairman.  I  just 
want  to  reply  to  the  gentleman.  I  move 
to  strike  the  last  word. 

Mr.  O'H.^RA  Mr  Chairman,  the 
gentleman  has  had  his  time  on  the 
amendment 

Mr  BIESTER  Mr  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  the  last  word 

Mr  CONLAN  Mr  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr  BIESTER  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Arizona  fMr  Conlan  > . 

Mr  CONI.AN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  think 
one  of  the  things  that  perhaps  the 
gentleman  from  Michigan  is  rot  aware 
of  is  that  there  Is  a  significant  current 
in  education  to  teach  children  that  there 
are  no  values,  there  is  no  right,  there  Is 
no  wrong,  that  everything  Is  relative,  and 
it  all  depends  upon  situational  ethics. 
This  is  the  heart  of  the  First  Secular 
Humanist    Manifesto   of    1933    and   the 
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Second  Secular  Humanist  ManlfaeCo  of 
1973.  \ 

What  we  are  really  saying  is  that  much 
of  the  social  problems  that  aref  being 
dealt  with  in  the  schools  and  i  being 
created  in  the  schools  came  fn^m  the 
premise  or  philosophy  that  tJiere  are 
no  moral  or  religious  principles.  What 
I  am  saying  is  that  since  we  cannot  teach 
and  will  not  fund  those  grants  and  pro- 
grams to  develop  the  Judaic-Christian 
ethical  concepts,  then  it  seems  to  me 
fair  that  those  curriculums  opposed  to 
Judaic-Christian  concepts  should  also 
not  be  funded.  That  Is  all  we  are  asking. 

I  have  In  my  hand  here  the  recently 
published  Humanist  Magazine  article 
which  brags  that  "humanism  is  alive 
and  thriving  In  secondary  schools."  But 
we  could  go  on  and  on  documenting  the 
case  of  what  Is  happening  In  our  schools. 

All  I  am  saying,  and  It  seems  very 
simple  and  reasonable  to  me,  Is  that 
there  should  be  no  preferential  treat- 
ment In  funding.  I  do  not  think  this 
amendment  requires  that  much  of  a  fuss 
from  the  Democratic  side.  I  would  tiilnk 
the  amendment  would  carry. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  Is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Arizona  (Mr.  Conlan)  . 

Mr.  CONLAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
demand  a  recorded  vote,  amd  pending 
that.  I  make  the  point  of  order  that  a 
quorum  Is  not  present. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  will 
count. 

One  hundred  and  thirty-five  Members 
are  present,  a  quorum. 

RECORDED    VOTE 

Mr.  CONLAN  Mr.  Chairman,  I  de- 
mand a  recorded  vote. 

A  recorded  vote  was  ordered. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic  de- 
vice, and  there  were — ayes  222,  noes  174, 
not  voting  36,  as  follows: 


■Abdnor 
Ambro 

Andrews.  N.C. 
Andrews, 

N  Dak. 
Annunzlo 
Armstrong 
A.shbrook 
Bar  alls 
Baucus 
Bauman 
Beard.  Tenn. 
Bedeil 
Bennett 
BevUl 
Biaggl 
Boggs 
Boland 
Honker 
Breaux 
BrlnkJey 
Brooks 
BroyhUl 
Burgener 
Burke.  Pla. 
Burke,  Mass. 
Burleson,  Tex. 
Buller 
Byron 
Carter 
ChappeU 
Clancy 
Clausen. 

Don  H. 
Clawson.  Del 
Cleveland 
Cochran 
Cohen 
Collins,  Tex. 
Conlan 
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AYES— 222 

Conte 
Coughlln 
Crane 
I)  Amours 
Daniel,  Dan 
Daniel,  R.  W 
Davis 

de  ia  Garza 
Delaney 
Dent 
Derrick 
Devine 
Dickinson 
Dodd 

Downing.  Va 
Duncan,  Tenn. 
Kd wards,  Ala. 
Emery 
English 
Erlenbom 
Eshleman 
Evans,  Ind. 
Flood 
Flowers 
Fiynt 
Founiasn 
Frey 
F^iqua 
Gaydos 
Cilbbons 
Olnn 

Goldwater 
GoodlinB 
Gradlson 
CJrassley 
Guyer 
Hagedorn 
Haley 
Hammer- 
Schmidt 


Hanlev 

Harkin 

Harris 

Harsha 

Heckler,  Mass. 

Hefner 

Heinz 

Highiower 

HUIls 

Holland 

Holt 

Horton 

Howe 

Hubbard 

Hughes 

Hyde 

Ichord 

Jacobs 

J  arm  an 

Jeffords 

Jenrette 

Johnson,  Pa. 

Jones,  N.C. 

Jones.  Okla. 

Jones.  Tenn. 

Kasten 

Kaeen 

Kelly 

Kemp 

Ketchum 

Kindness 

Lagomarsino 

Latta 

Lent 

Levltas 

Lloyd.  Calif. 

Lloyd,  Tenn. 

Long.  La. 

Lett 

Lujan 


McColllster 

McOade 

McDonald 

McEwen 

McKay 

Mabon 

Mann 

Martin 

Matbls 

Mel  Cher 

Michel 

MUford 

MUJer.  Ohio 

MUls 

Minlsh 

MltcheU,  N.Y. 

Molloban 

Montgomery 

Moore 

Moorhead, 

Calif. 
Mottl 

Murphy.  N.Y. 
Murtha 
Myers,  Ind. 
Myers.  Pa. 
Natcher 
Neal 
Nichols 
OBrien 
Passman 
Patterson. 

Calif. 
Paul 
Pepper 
Pettis 


Abzug 

Adams 

Addabbo 

Alexander 

Alien 

Anderson, 

Calif. 
Anderson,  ni. 
Ashley 
Asp  in 
AuCoin 
BadUlo 
Bald  us 
Beard.  R.I. 
Bergland 
Blester 
Bingham 
Bl  an  chard 
Blouin 
Boiling 
Bowen 
Brad  em  aa 
Brec^nridge 
Brodhead 
Brown,  Calif. 
Brown,  Ohio 
Burke.  Calif. 
Burlison,  Mo. 
Burton,  John 
Burton,  PhUllp 
Carney 
Carr 

Chisholm 
Clay 

CoUlns.  ni. 
Conable 
Conyers 
Connan 
Cornell 
Cotter 
Daniels.  N.J. 
Danieison 
Dellums 
Derwinskl 
Diggs 

Downey.  N.Y. 
Drinan 

Duncan,  Greg, 
du  Pont 
Early 
Eckhardt 
Edgar 

Edwards.  Calif. 
Evans.  Colo. 
Pary 
Pascell 
Penwick 
Findley 
Pish 


Pickle 

Pike 

Poage 

Pressler 

Preyer 

Quie 

Qulllen 

Randall 

Regula 

Rhodes 

Rlnaldo 

Risenhoover 

Roberta 

Robinson 

Roe 

Rogers 

Rose 

Rousselot 

Runnels 

Russo 

Santlni 

Saras  In 

Satterfield 

Schneebeli 

Schulze 

Sebellus 

Shipley 

Shrlver 

Shuster 

Sikes 

Sisk 

Skubltz 

Slack 

Smith,  Iowa 

Smith,  Nebr. 

Snyder 
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Plsher 

Pithlan 

Florlo 

Foley 

Ford,  Mich. 

Ford.  Tenn. 

Porsythe 

Fraser 

Frenzel 

Gialmo 

Gonzalez 

Gude 

Hall 

Hamilton 

Hannaford 

Harrington 

Hawkins 

Hayes,  Ind. 

Hays,  Ohio 

Hechier,  W.  Va. 

Helstoskl 

Hicks 

Holtzman 

Hungate 

Johnson.  Calif. 

Johnson.  Colo. 

Jones.  Ala. 

Jordan 

Kastenmeier 

Keys 

Koch 

Krebs 

Krueger 

LaPalce 

Leggett 

Lehman 

Litton 

Long.  Md. 

Lundlne 

McClory 

McCloskey 

McCormack 

McPall 

McHugh 

McKinney 

Madden 

Magulre 

Matsunaga 

MazzoU 

Meeds 

Metcalfe 

Mezvlnsl^- 

Mikva 

Miller,  Calif. 

Mlneta 

Mink 

Mitchell,  Md 

Moffett 

Moorhead,  Pa. 


SpeUman 
Spence 
Staggers 
Stanton, 

J.  WUUam 
Steelman 
Steiger,  Ariz. 
Stelger.  WU. 
Stratton 
Stuckey 
Talcott 
Taylor.  Mo. 
Taylor.  N.C. 
Teague 
Thone 
Traxler 
Treen 
Vtgorlto 
Waggonner 
Walsh 
Wampler 
White 
Whitehurst 
V?hitten 
WUson.  Bob 
WUson,  Tex. 
Winn 
Wright 
Wydler 
Wylie 
Yatron 

Young.  Alaska 
Young,  Pla. 
Young,  Tex. 
Zablocki 
Zeferetti 


Morgan 

Mosher 

Moss 

Murphy,  ni. 

Nedzl 

Nix 

Nolan 

Nowak 

Oberstar 

Obey 

OHara 

O'NeUl 

Ottlnger 

Patten,  N.J. 

Pattlson,  NY. 

Perkins 

Peyser 

Pric* 

Prltchard 

Rangel 

Rees 

Reuss 

Richmond 

Rodlno 

Roncallo 

Rooney 

Rosenthal 

Rostenkowski 

Roush 

Roybal 

Ryan 

St  Germain 

Scheuer 

Schroeder 

Seiberling 

Sharp 

Simon 

Solarz 

Stark 

Steed 

Stokes 

Siudds 

S>'mington 

Thompson 

Thornton 

Tsongas 

Ullman 

Van  Deerlln 

Vander  Veen 

Waxman 

Weaver 

Whalen 

Wiggins 

Wlrth 

Wolff 

Yates 

Young,  Ga. 
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Archer 
Bell 

Broomfleld 
Brown,  Mich. 
Buchanan 


Cederberg 
Dingell 
Ell  berg 
Elsch 
Evins.  Tenn. 


Oilman 

Green 

Hansen 

Hubert 

Henderson 


Hlnshaw 
Howard 

Hutchinson 

Karth 

Landrum 

Macdonald 

Madlgan 

Meyner 


Moakley 

R&Usback 

Rlegle 

Ruppe 

Sarbanes 

Stanton. 

James  V. 
Stephens 


Sullivan 
Bynuns 
Udall 

Vander  Ja^ 
Vanlk 
WUson,  C.  H. 


Messrs.  LLOYD  of  California,  TAY- 
LOR of  Missouri,  JENRKi'l'E,  HORTON, 
BOLAND,  BURKE  of  Massachusetts, 
and  D 'AMOURS  changed  their  vote  from 
"no"  to  "aye." 

Mr.  WIGGINS  and  Mr.  FINDLErX" 
changed  their  vote  from  "aye"  to  "no." 

So  the  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

AMXNDicxirr  omsKD  BT  m.  rowASDS  or 


Mr.    EDWARDS    of    Alabama.    Mr. 

Chairman,  I  offer  an  amendment. 

The  Cleit  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Edwaum  of 
Alabama:  On  page  88,  after  line  7,  Insert  the 
following  new  Title: 

TITLK  m— AMENDMENT  TO  TITLB  ES  OF 
THE  EDUCATION  AMENDMENTS  OP  1973 

Sxc  301.  Section  901(a)  of  the  Education 
Amendments  of  1972  is  amended  by  striking 
out  "and"  at  the  end  of  clause  (6) ,  by  strik- 
ing out  the  period  at  the  end  of  clause  (6) 
and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "  ;  and",  and  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
clatise : 

"(7)  this  sectton  shall  not  ^ply  with  re- 
spect to  any  scholarship  or  other  financial 
assistance  awarded  by  an  Institution  of  high- 
er education  to  any  Individual  becatise  such 
Individual  has  received  an  award  in  any 
pageant  In  which  the  attainment  of  such 
award  Is  based  upon  a  combination  of  fac- 
tors related  to  the  personal  appearance,  poise, 
and  talent  of  such  Individual  and  In  which 
participation  Is  Umlted  to  Individuals  of  one 
sex  only." 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  .  Alabama.  Mr. 
Chairman,  since  the  enactment  of  the 
Education  Act  Amendments  of  1972, 
there  has  been  much  deliberation,  dis- 
cussion, and  concern  about  the  pro- 
visions of  title  IX.  As  you  recall,  title 
EX  prohibited  discrimination  on  the  ba- 
sis of  sex  in  any  educational  program  of 
activity  receiving  Federal  financial  as- 
sistance. 

There  have  been  many  imintended 
results  since  title  IX  became  law.  But 
one  of  the  greatest  disasters  has  oc- 
curred in  the  scholarship  programs  of. 
the  America's  Junior  Miss  Pageant  and 
other  such  pageants  throughout  the  Na- 
tion. Historically,  colleges  and  univer- 
sities have  offered  scholarships  at  the 
local  and  State  level  pt^eants.  In  fact, 
before  title  IX  became  effective,  these 
scholarships  amounted  to  approximately 
$7  million  annually.  I  consider  this  a 
tremendous  educational  loss  for  young 
women  throughout  the  land. 

Colleges  and  universities  give  scholar- 
ships for  a  variety  of  reasons — athletic, 
talent,  ability,  scholarship — some  to 
young  men,  some  to  young  women — but 
all  of  them  designed  to  recognize  the 
potential  of  the  recipient  In  their  chosen 
field. 

Personally,  I  think  It  is  most  unfortu- 
nate that  title  IX  has  resulted  in  a 
termination  of  these  educational  pro- 
grams and  I  urge  you  to  adopt  my 
amendment     so     that     worthy     young 
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women  may  have  a  better  opportunity 
to  get  a  good  education. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  Mr.  Chairman, 
the  America'.^  Junior  MLss  Pageant 
which  Ls  held  in  Mobile.  Ala.,  just  con- 
cluded on  Monday  evening. 

Perhap.s  you  .'^aw  it  on  television.  Fifty 
young  women  who  are  high  school  sen- 
iors competed  on  the  basis  of  talent, 
poise,  youth  fitness,  and  scholastic 
achievement.  The  new  America's  Junior 
Miss  Is  Lenne  Jo  Hallgren  from  Clarks- 
ton.  Wash. 

These  are  honorable  programs.  Junior 
Miss  is  not  a  "bathing  beauty  contest." 
It  is  a  shame  to  see  the  Education  Act 
deny  education  benefits  to  such  intelli- 
gent and  talented  young  people  and  the 
thousands  like  them  across  the  Nation. 
Let  us  give  them  some  help  by  voting  for 
this  amendment.  At  least  here  Is  one 
amendment  that  will  not  cost  the  tax- 
payer one  dime,  but  It  will  allow  some  $7 
million  In  scholarships  to  be  made  avail- 
able. What  can  be  wrong  with  that? 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  Will  the  gentleman 
yield? 

Mr,  EDWARDS  of  Alabama.  I  yield  to 
my  colleague  the  gentleman  from  Ala- 
bama. 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
rise  in  support  of  the  amendment  to  the 
higher  education  amendments  legislation 
to  allow  colleges  and  universities  which 
receive  Federal  funds  to  participate  in 
scholarship  programs  such  as  the  Jun- 
ior Miss  and  Miss  America  pageants. 

Because  the  Civil  Rights  Division  of 
the  Department  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare  has  concluded  that  the 
donation  of  scholarships  in  cormectlon 
with  these  pageants  is  a  violation  of  title 
IX  of  the  Education  Act  Amendments  of 
1972,  many  talented  and  bright  young 
ladies  who  have  worked  hard  to  achieve 
success  in  the  contests  will  be  denied 
educational  benefits.  I  do  not  believe  It 
was  the  intention  of  the  Congress  when 
title  IX  was  pa.ssed  that  these  benefits 
.'should  be  lost  to  deserving  young  peo- 
ple, and  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support 
the  amendment  to  correct  this  problem. 

Mrs.  MINK.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Alabama.  I  am 
happy  to  yield  to  the  gentlewoman  from 
Hawaii. 

Mrs.  MINK.  Mr.  Chairman,  as  I  under- 
stand it.  the  revision  that  the  gentleman 
has  offered  is  different  from  the  amend- 
ment which  was  printed  in  the  Record  in 
the  sense  that  the  scholarships  .shall  be 
exclusively  based  upon  a  combination  of 
three  factors,  to  wit,  personal  appear- 
ance, poLse,  and  talent,  and,  based  upon 
tliose  criteria  only,  this  would  be  a 
permanent  exemption.  So  that  what  we 
are  permitting  here  is  exclusively  those 
kind  of  contests  which  might  yield  a 
.scholarship  as  the  end  result,  such  as 
the  MLss  America  pageant  or  some  other 
such  event.  Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Alabama.  The  gen- 
tlewoman from  Hawaii  is  correct.  And  I 
want  to  thank  the  gentlewoman,  along 
with  the  gentlewoman  from  New  York 
(Mrs.  Chisolmi  ,  and  the  gentleman  from 
Wisconsin  (Mr.  Steiger'',  for  working 
with  me  in  drafting  the  final  language. 

I  know  there  was  some  concern  that 
perhaps  this  would  open  up  the  door  for 


athletic  scholarships  That  Ls  not  Llie 
type  of  -scholarship  involved  Tt:Ls  Ls  a 
scholarship  babied  on,  as  the  gentlewoman 
from  Hawaii  says,  a  combination  of  fac- 
tors relating  to  the  personal  appearance. 
poLse.  and  talent  of  these  young  people. 

Mrs  MINK  With  that  undei-sUinding, 
Mr.  Chiiinnan,  tliat  this  exemption  Is 
limited  exclusively  U)  that  kind  of  .schol- 
arship award,  I  have  no  objection  to  ac- 
cepting the  gentleman's  amendment. 

Mr  STEIGER  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Chainnan,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Alabama  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  want  to  commend  the  gen- 
tleman from  Alabama  'Mr.  Edwards) 
upon  the  leadership  he  has  given  and  for 
the  guidance  he  has  given  in  trying  to 
solve  the  problem,  With  the  understand- 
ing that  the  gentlewoman  from  Hawaii 
(Mrs.  Mink)  has  made,  that  we  are  in 
this  amendment  attempting  to  make  sure 
that  the  Junior  Miss  Pageants,  the  Ml.ss 
Alabama,  Miss  WLsconsin,  and  Miss 
America  Pageants  may  continue  to  have 
available  to  the  winners  scholarships 
which  come  from  personal  appearance, 
poise,  and  talent  in  an  individual,  then  it 
seems  to  me  this  amendment  makes  a  lot 
of  sense,  and  I  am  proud  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Alabama  in  offering  it. 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Alabama.  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  would  like  to  make  one  com- 
ment, if  I  may.  I  do  not  want  this  mis- 
understood. There  may  very  well  be  many 
scholarships  offered  to  young  people  in 
the  same  pageant.  It  does  not  neces- 
sarily have  to  go  to  the  winner  of  the 
pageant.  It  may  go  to  a  number  of  young 
people  who  participate  in  tlie  pageants. 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Wisconsin.  If  the 
gentleman  will  yield  further,  it  is,  how- 
ever, clear  that  whether  one  won  the 
pageant.  No.  1,  or  whether  one  received 
the  scholarship  in  some  other  fashion, 
the  combination  of  the  factors  Ls  what 
will  make  that  person  eligible  for  this 
exemption? 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Alabama.  The  gen- 
tleman is  entirely  correct. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Alabama  (Mr.  Edwards). 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

AMENDMENT    OFFERED    BY    MR.    MATHI8 

Mr.  MATHIS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer 
an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Mathis:  Page 
88,  add  the  following  new  section : 

Section  901(a)(6)(A)  of  the  Education 
Amendments  of  1972,  as  amended,  is  amended 
to  read  as  follows : 

"(A)  of  a  social  fraternity  or  siiclal  sorority 
which  (1)  Is  exempt  from  taxation  under 
section  601(a)  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
of  1954.  (11)  the  active  membership  of  which 
consists  primarily  of  sttidents  In  attendance 
at  an  Institution  of  higher  education.  (Ill) 
which  Is  organized  for  the  advancement  of 
the  brotherhood  and  fellowship  of  Its  mem- 
bers In  harmony  with  their  specific  and 
educational  Interest,  (Iv)  membership  in 
which  L"?  not  based  solely  on  academic  merit, 
and  (V)  which  may  or  may  not  limit  Its 
student  membership  to  a  specific  field  of 
study  or  profession."  or 

Mr.  MATHIS.  Mr.  Chairmrn.  the 
amendment  that  I  have  offered  today  to 
the  full  committee  is  a  simple  specific 


one.  but  it  is  rather  controversial,  I  wish, 
;us  wa.s  tlie  situation  witJi  tlie  amendment 
offered  by  Uie  gentleman  from  .Alabama 
I  Mr.  EDWARDS' ,  that  I  could  say  tliat  all 
the  lady  Members  of  tlie  House  accept 
this  amendment,  but  unfortunately,  I 
cannot  report  Lliat 

What  the  amendment  doe:^  very  .simply 
stated  is,  it  corrects  what  many  of  us  in 
this  body  thought  would  be  corrected 
by  tlie  adoption  of  the  Bayh  amendment 
in  1974  which  dealt  with  the  question 
of  sororities  and  fraternities.  Since  it 
turned  out  we  did  not  exclude  from  the 
provisions  of  the  law  certain  categories 
of  sororities  and  fraternities  that  have 
now  come  to  be  known  as  professional 
in  nature  by  merit  of  the  fact  that  most 
fraternities  and  sororities  are  obviously 
following  the  .same  academic  pursuits  in 
Institutions  of  higher  learning,  we  now 
find  that  tliere  has  been  direct  action 
by  HEW  to  cut  off  fundlnp  to  provide 
"substantial  a.ssistance  "  to  these  sorori- 
ties and  fraternities  on  college  cnmpu.ses 

What  thLs  amendment  doas  Ls,  .stated 
very  simply,  broaden  the  definition  of 
social  sororities  and  fraternities  to  bring 
these  people  into  the  exclusion  that  ex- 
ists for  what  is  now  categorized  as  pin  ely 
scx;ial  sororities  and  fraternities. 

There  is.  I  believe.  Mr.  Chairman,  a 
substantial  body  of  support  in  this  coun- 
try by  a  sorority  and  fraternity  move- 
ment for  this  amendment  today.  I  do 
not  feel  that  it  requires  a  great  deal  of 
debate,  Mr.  Chairman.  Therefore,  I 
would  simply  urge  adoption  of  the 
amendment,  and  would  be  happy.  If  there 
are  any  questions,  to  answer  them. 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MATHIS  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Alabama. 

Mr  DICKINSON.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding. 

Just  in  an  effort  to  clear  this  up,  I 
recall  when  I  was  in  school,  the  School 
of  Veterinary  Medicine,  for  instance, 
had  a  couple  of  fraternities  with  Greek 
letters.  The  Medical  School  had  the 
same,  I  .suppose  that  other  profes,sions 
do,  too.  Is  this  the  type  of  thing  the 
gentleman  is  talking  about  that  was 
normally  considered  a  social  organiza- 
tion, even  though  it  was  oriented  toward 
a  particular  college  in  the  university? 

Mr.  MATHIS.  The  gentleman  Ls  emi- 
nently correct  This  is  exactly  what  my 
amendment  is  designed  to  correct,  I  be- 
lieve and  I  presume  the  gentleman  be- 
lieves that  the  primary  thru.st  of  these 
sororities  and  fraternities  over  the  years 
has  been  social  anyway  and  we  are 
simply  trying  to  bring  them  into  the 
law  by  redefining  these  as  s{)cial  fraterni- 
ties and  sororities. 

Mr.  DICKINSON,  So  there  Is  a  dis- 
tinction made  by  HEW  as  to  college 
fraternities  that  are  professionally 
oriented  rather  than  social  strictly,  and 
the  gentleman  is  trying  to  draw  that 
distinction? 

Mr,  MATHIS  That  is  correct, 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Wiscon.sin  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr,  MATHIS,  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  WLsconsin 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Wisconsin.  Would 
it  be  possible  for  the  gentleman  from 
Georgia    to    give    the-   committee    any 
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guidance  as  to  sf>eciflcally  whst  frater- 
nitie>  or  .sororili&s  are  conceivably  cov- 
ered by  the  Matins  amendment? 

Mr.  MATHIS.  I  would  say  to  the  gen- 
tleman I  have  a  ILst  of  14  sororities  and 
fraternities— nine  sorontie.--  and  five  fia- 
te.niitle.s — tiint  are  .supjxirtint;  this  and 
I  am  told  tliey  are  representing  4  million 
members.  I  am  not  too  good  at  reading 
the.se  Greek  names  but  the  gentleman 
can  read  these  on  the  list  I  have  here. 

Mr  STEIGER  of  Wisconsin,  Would  it 
be  ix»ssible  when  the  gentleman  revises 
his  remarks  that  he  include  that  LLst  in 
tlie  Record? 

Mr.  MATHIS.  I  will  be  glad  to  do  so, 

Mr,  STEIGER  of  Wtsoonsin,  May  I  go 
on,  if  the  gentleman  will  yield  further, 
and  sa.\  tlie  concern  that  has  been  ex- 
pressed on  tills  amendment  simply  stated 
would  be  thLs  In  tlie  past  we  have  had 
sororities  or  fraternities  which  while 
they  are  social  in  nature  have  over  a  pe- 
riod of  time  become  in  fact  the  recruit- 
ing mechanism  for  engineers,  veteri- 
narians, doctors,  lawyers,  or  whatever 
otlier  kind  of  professional  training  was 
involved,  and  tliat  today  we  have  an  in- 
creasing number  of  women  who  arc  en- 
tering wliat  otherwi.se  had  been  almost 
exclusively  male  vocations,  and  if  we 
pass  the  Mathis  amendment  how  do  we 
answer,  may  I  ask  our  friend,  the  gentle- 
man from  Georgia,  thi.-)  criticLsm  of  the 
fact  that  the  .sorority  or  fraternity,  wink- 
It  started  out  to  be  social,  has  tiu"ned  int<j 
almost  a  recruiting  mechanLsm  or  tlie 
method  by  which  ix-ople  have  to  get  their 
jobs,  have  to  meet  tliase  who  are  hiring 
in  their  fields?  How  do  we  meet  those 
problems? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  GeorKia  has  expired, 

(By  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Mathis 
was  allowed  to  proceed  for  3  additional 
minutes  > 

Mr.  MATHIS.  I  would  say  to  the 
gentleman  from  Wisconsin  that  I  have 
heard  this  art^ument  made  and  I  must 
admit  it  is  not  totally  wTthout  merit  but 
also  some  of  tlie  scx^ial  fraternities  and 
sororities  in  this  country  have  done  tlie 
same  thing.  I  would  also  like  to  say  to 
my  friend,  the  gentleman  from  Wiscon- 
sin, that  these  sororities  and  fraternities 
did  not  start  out  as  purely  .social.  They 
do  have  the  bond  tliat  is  made  because 
of  the  fact  that  these  members  of  the 
various  sororitie„s  and  fraternities  are 
following  the  same  academic  ptrrsuits, 
and  so  I  think  there  Ls  some  degree  of 
merit  to  what  the  gentleman  has  ,said, 
but  I  simply  remind  the  members  of  this 
committee  that  there  is  thi.s  list.  I  will 
be  glad  to  place  it  on  the  desk.  It  in- 
volves nine  sororities  and  five  fraterni- 
ties which  are  in  support  of  the  Matliis 
amendment. 

Mrs.  SCHROEDER.  Mr  Chairman,  I 
rLse  in  opposition  to  the  amendment. 

Mr,  Chairman,  I  really  urge  the 
Members  of  thLs  Hou.se  to  vote  against 
this  amendment,  I  do  not  think  we 
need  to  dLscuss  it  at  length,  I  thinK 
the  issue  is  very  simple. 

Yes,  there  are  many  fraternities  and 
sororities  that  have  become  profe.ssional 
rather  than  social.  The  social  ones  are 
already  exempt. 

Why  is  it  so  important  that  we  do  not 
exempt  the  professional  ones?  Well,  be- 


cause if  we  are  going  to  train  young 
women  to  become  engineers  or  accoimt- 
ants  or  medical  people  or  veterinarians 
or  lawyers  or  anythmg  else,  those  fra- 
ternities and  sororities  are  incredibly  im- 
portant because  they  are  a  source  of  talk- 
Lng  together  or  talking  about,  a  place 
where  peojile  get  together  in  informal 
study  groups  and  the  incredible  thing  is 
we  have  brothers  and  sisters  who  are  well 
placed  and  there  are  tentacles  reaching 
out  to  enable  one  to  get  all  sorts  of  jobs 
and  leads. 

Yes.  there  are  14  grouE>s  suppasedly  in 
favor  of  this,  but  let  me  tell  the  Mem- 
bers why  I  think  it  is  so  often  we  will 
find  it  is  the  leadership  that  is  in  favor 
and  become  involved  because  the  leader- 
ship wants  to  leave  the  separate  groups 
ancl  they  can  have  separate  leadership 
and  keep  these  separate  groups.  It  is  al- 
most a  bureaucracy  kind  of  thing.  We 
wUl  find  it  is  very,  very  important  that 
we  have  that  cross  stimulation  and  have 
everybody  in  the  profession  under  that 
one  umbrella  rather  than  to  have  sepa- 
rate groups. 

It  also  discriminates  against  men. 
Some  of  the  men  in  my  district  repcrt 
that  before  title  IX  came  along  they 
tried  very  hard  to  get  into  the  nurs- 
ing sororities  because  they  found  that 
was  a  good  profession.  There  were  some 
of  the  other  places  women  had  been  in 
that  men  wanted  in;  so  it  really  cuts 
both  ways.  What  we  often  find,  the 
women  sororities  have  much  less  clout 
in  a  professional  status  than  men.  For 
example,  I  am  a  lawyer  and  I  know  the 
difference  between  the  legal  sororities 
and  the  legal  fraternities.  The  legal  so- 
rorities may  find  themselves  at  a  disad- 
vantage 

Mr,  ALBERT,  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentlewoman  yield? 

Ms,  SCHROEDER  I  am  happy  to 
yield  to  the  distinguished  Speaker. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  can- 
not understand  any  earthly  reason  why 
a  business  or  professional  organization 
should  exclude  anybody  on  the  basis  of 
anything  other  than  failure  to  qualify 
for  it  intellectually. 

M.'^.  SCHROEDER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
certainly  appreciate  the  Speaker's  com- 
ments. 

I  do  think  if  we  are  going  to  .':pend 
the  money  to  train  the  people,  why  limit 
the   opportunity? 

Mr.  BLOULN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  opposition 
to  this  amendment.  I  think  it  is  im- 
portant that  all  of  us  take  a  minute 
or  2  and  think  about  the  effect  or 
the  purpo.se.  if  we  will,  of  educational 
funds.  The  purpose  basically  of  an  edu- 
cational community — there  is  a  very 
simple  rule,  it  is  there  for  the  single  pur- 
pose of  educating  students.  It  has  noth- 
ing to  do  with  social  activity.  In  terms 
of  formal  educational  purposes,  every- 
thing we  do  in  determining  whether 
there  is  equity  in  the  distribution  of  edu- 
cational dollars  should  be  based  on  that 
very  simple  rule  Is  it  a  step  toward  ad- 
vancement of  education  for  the  individ- 
uals involved? 

Now,  certainly  if  It  is  a  social  organi- 
zation, whether  it  has  a  professional  title 
to  it  or  not,  it  is  not  in  mj'  estimation 


anj'  kind  of  an  advancement  toward  edu- 
cational equality  in  any  fair  sense.  If  it 
is  a  professional  organization,  one  that 
directly  has  an  effect  on  the  educational 
advancement  of  its  students,  then  it 
necessarily  has  to  be  available  to  both 
sexes  and  to  do  otherwise  is  to  attempt 
to  write  into  law  a  very  subtle  discrimi- 
nation and  continue  the  stereotjiJe  for 
years  to  come.  I  think  that  is  a  mistake. 

I  think  title  IX  certainlj-  is  going  to 
have  some  problems  as  we  start  to  en- 
force it,  but  this  is  not  the  time  to  pull 
the  plug  on  an  apparatus  to  imdo  some- 
thing that  has  been  wTong  for  years.  It  is 
time  to  undo  it.  as  title  IX  tries  to  do, 
not  do  away  with  it  with  this  amend- 
ment 

Mr  O  HARA,  Mr.  Chainnan,  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  would  like  to  get  the 
attention  of  the  sponsor  of  the  amend- 
ment for  the  purpose  of  some  legislative 
history.  I  am  reading  the  amendment 
and  as  I  understand  the  amendment 
would  not  propose  to  give  any  exemption 
whatsoever  to  honorary  societies,  such  as 
Phi  Beta  Kappa,  or  Order  of  the  Coif  or 
other  honorary  societies. 

Mr.  MATHIS.  Mr,  Chairman,  if  the 
gentleman  will  yield,  I  would  say  that  it 
keeps  title  IX  coverage  for  honorary  so- 
rorities and  fraternities. 

Mr.  O'HARA.  They  remain  subject  to 
title  IX? 

Mr.  MATHIS.  The  gentleman  is  cor- 
rect. 

Mr.  O'HARA.  Let  me  understand  the 
gentleman's  amendment  Social  fraterni- 
ties which  are  already  exempt,  but  the 
gentleman's  amendment  is  directed 
toward  social  fraternities  that  are  com- 
posed of  students  from  a  particular  field 
of  study,  like  Phi  Alpha  Delta  in  the  law 
school  and  Phi  Chi  in  the  medical  school : 
is  that  correct? 

Mr.  MATHIS.  The  gentleman  Ls 
eminently  correct. 

Mr.  O'HARA.  So  to  sum  up.  this 
amendment  would  have  title  IX  apply- 
ing to  the  Order  of  the  Coif  in  the  law 
schcx)l.  but  not  to  Phi  Alpha  Delta  or  any 
other  social  fraternity  made  up  entirely 
of  law  students? 

Mr,  MATEilS.  I  will  say  to  the  gentle- 
man. I  am  not  familiar  with  all  the 
names ;  but  as  a  former  member  of  Tappa 
Kega  Day,  I  believe  the  gentleman  was 
correct, 

Mr,  O'HARA,  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  his  explanation.  Never  having  been 
a  member  of  a  fraternity  myself,  I  do  not 
know  a  great  deal  about  it 

Ms  ABZUG.  Mr,  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield '' 

Mr  O'H.ARA,  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
woman from  New  York 

Ms.  ABZUG.  I  wonder  if  the  gentle- 
man from  Georgia  would  explain,  then, 
what  the  meaning  of  the  last  paragraph 
of  his  amendment  is,  which  says,  "and 
(V)  which  may  or  may  not  limit  its  stu- 
dent membership  to  a  specific  field  of 
study  or  profession." 

Mr.  MATHIS.  If  the  gentlewoman  wiU 
yield.  I  will  say  that  it  simply  says  that 
each  social  sorority  or  fraternity  may  be 
social  even  if  they  have  a  policy  of  ac- 
cepting onlj-  students  of  a  particular  sex 
who  are  involved  in  that  particular  area 
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of  academic  endeavor.  It  is  very  clear, 
I  would  say. 

Ms  ABZUG.  n  it  says,  "and  which 
may  or  may  not  limit  its  student  mem- 
bership to  a  specific  field  of  study  or 
profession."  what  the  gentleman  is  re- 
ferring to  Is  the  possibility  of  a  social 
fraternity  or  social  sorority  not  being 
social,  but  professional,  If  it  may  or  may 
not  limit  its  membership  to  a  specific 
field  Then,  actually  it  may  involve  it- 
self in  being  a  professional  sorority  or 
fraternity. 

Mr.  MATHIS.  That  Is  exactly  right, 
and  exactly  what  I  have  been  saying  for 
the  last  15  minutes. 

Mrs.  FENWICK.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  O'HARA.  I  yield  to  the  genUe- 
woman  from  New  Jersey. 

Mrs.  FENWICK.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  know 
exactly  what  the  gentleman  means,  and 
I  think  it  is  entirely  unjust. 

Mr  MATHIS.  I  appreciate  the  con- 
tribution of  the  gentlewoman  from  New 
Jersey. 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  to  strike  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  been  listening 
with,  I  hope,  an  open  mind  to  this  col- 
loquy, and  I  confess  that  I  am  still  not 
clear  following  the  ccUoquy  between  my 
friend  from  Georgia  and  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan.  That  is  because,  as  I 
understood  the  gentleman  from  Georgia, 
he  was  saying  that  his  amendment  ran 
only  to  social  fraternities  and  sororities. 
That  is  what  I  thought  he  said  earlier. 
but  then  in  his  reply  to  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan  he  agreed  in  regard  to 
subsection  5  of  his  amendment  that  It 
could  run  to  a  sorority  or  fraternity,  a 
social  organization  or  another  organi- 
zation that  specifically  limited  its  mem- 
bership to  a  particular  field  of  study  or 
profession. 

Mr.  MATHIS.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield,  that  Ls  what  I  said  in  the  well  of 
the  House  and  in  response  to  the  ques- 
tion of  the  distinguished  chairman  of 
the  subcommittee.  It  deals  with  sorori- 
ties and/or  fraternities  that  have  mem- 
bers that  belong  to  that  sorority  or  fra- 
ternity because  of  the  fact  that  they  are 
all  engaged  In  common  academic  en- 
deavors, engineering,  law,  whatever  that 
might  be. 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  But  that  answer,  at 
least  to  a  court  which  may  have  to  try 
to  interpret  thLs  colloquy  this  afternoon, 
Ls  completely  contradictory  to  the  ob- 
.servation — at  least  as  I  recall  it — that 
the  gentleman  from  Georgia  made  earli- 
er when  he  said  that  his  amendment  ran 
solely  to  sororities  or  fraternities  that 
are  formed  purely  for  social  reasons. 

Mr  ECKHARDT.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
tiie  Kentleman  vleld? 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas 

Mr.  EfKIIARDT  Mr  Chairman.  I 
ce^ti^inly  iigrrc  with  Liie  gentleman  from 
Indiana,  because  the  law  presently  ex- 
empts a  social  fraternity  or  social  soror- 
ity which  is  exempt  from  taxation  under 
such-and-such  a  section,  and  whose 
meinbersliip  consists  primarily  of  stu- 
dents in  an  Institution  of  higher  educa- 
tion. If  the  organization  is  primarily  so- 
cial, it  is  a  social  fraternity  or  sorority. 


and  if  it  Includes  students  from  an  insti- 
tution of  higher  learning  it  is  exempt 
now. 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  That  was  my  under- 
standing. As  I  said,  I  have  been  listening 
with,  hopefully,  an  open  mind,  but  I 
think  the  colloquy  we  have  heard  so  far 
leaves  us  on  both  sides  of  the  question: 
does  the  amendment  run  solely  to  orga- 
nizations that  are  solely  social  in  nature 
and,  therefore,  as  the  gentleman  from 
Texas  has  pointed  out,  which  are  pres- 
ently exempted  in  law,  or  does  the 
amendment  run  to  organizations  that 
are  organized  on  the  basis  of  a  profession 
or  specific  field  of  study? 

Mr.  ECKHARDT.  The  real  substance  of 
the  amendment  Is  found  in  Uv)  and  (v) , 
in  which  it  is  made  possible  to  apply  the 
exemption  to  one  which  is  at  lea,st  par- 
tially based  on  academic  merit  and 
which  may  limit  its  student  membership 
to  a  specific  field. 

If  such  sorority  or  fraternity  is  social, 
and  that  is  its  aim.  it  is  already  exempt, 
whether  it  is  connected  with  some  special 
school  or  not. 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  I  would  agree. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  yield  to  my 
friend,  the  gentleman  from  Georgia  <Mr. 
Mathis)  to  help  extricate  us  from  this 
dilemma. 

Mr.  MATHIS.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

We  are  asking  the  Members  here  to- 
day to  define  what  a  social  sorority  or 
fraternity  is,  if  in  fact  it  does  include 
these  groups  that  have  been  set  aside  as 
professional  sororities  or  fraternities  by 
the  people  at  HEW. 

If  the  Members  think  they  are  social 
sororities  or  social  fraternities,  then  they 
should  vote  no.  If  the  Members  think 
they  are  primarily  social  in  their  entire 
character,  then  they  should  vote  for  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  But  I  would  say  to 
the  gentleman  from  Georgia  that  the 
last  line  of  his  amendment  makes  clear 
that  the  organization  may  limit  student 
membenship  to  a  specific  profession. 

That  language  seems  to  me.  therefore, 
to  run  counter  to  the  point  that  has  Just 
been  made. 

Mr.  ECKHARDT.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BRADEMAS  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Texas  (Mr.  Eckhardt). 

Mr.  ECKHAJIDT.  The  previous  quali- 
fication permits  us  to  include  academic 
achievement. 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  Mr.  Chairman,  my 
problem  with  this  amendment,  among 
others,  is  that  we  have,  I  think,  a  very 
ambiguous  record  here  with  respect  to 
what  it  means.  I  have  not  been  trying  to 
complicate  the  life  of  the  gentleman 
from  Georgia  but  only  to  understand  the 
purpose  of  his  amendment.  I  will  say  that 
I  will  have  to  oppose  the  amendinent, 
largely  because  I  fear  it  is  so  ambiguous 
now  in  its  interpreUition. 

Mr.  MATHIS  Mr  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr  BRADEMAS  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Georgia 

Mr.  MATHIS  Mr  Chairman,  I  just 
want  to  say  to  my  dear  friend,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Indiana,  that  It  Is  not  the 
first  time  he  has  complicated  my  life 


Ms.  ABZUG  Mr.  Chairman.  I  oppose 
this  amendment  which  exempts  social 
fraternities  and  sororities  from  the  re- 
quirements of  title  IX  TliLs  amendment 
in  part  repeats  the  Bayh  amendment 
adopted  in  1974  and  mcorporated  in  tlie 
regulations,  which  exempts  social  fra- 
teniities  and  sororities  which  are  tax 
exempt  and  whose  membership  consists 
primarily  of  students  at  institutions  of 
higher  education.  This  is  already  the  law. 
However,  this  amendment  seeks  to  ex- 
empt, in  addition,  fraternities  and  so- 
rorities organized  to  advance  the  educa- 
tional Interest  of  its  members  even  where 
the  membership  is  limited  to  a  specific 
field  of  study.  This  Is  aimed  at  fraterni- 
ties and  sororities  organized  around  a 
profession. 

This  amendment  reaUy  goes  to  the 
heart  of  title  IX  because  these  organiza- 
tions have  more  than  simply  a  .social 
function.  They  have  a  demonsti-able  ef- 
fect on  success  in  many  orcupations  by 
providing  their  members  with  special  cre- 
dentiaJs,  special  experience,  and  with  job 
information  that  would  not  otherw  i.se  be 
available.  The  maintenance  of  separate 
professional  organizations  solely  becau.se 
of  sex  constitutes  a  very  serious  discrim- 
ination against  women.  Unfortunately, 
when  there  are  two  separate  societies,  one 
for  men  and  one  for  women,  the  men's 
organization  is  usually  larger  and  more 
prestigious.  There  are  aLso  far  fewer 
chapters  of  the  women's  groups.  For  ex- 
ample, the  men's  business  fraternity  ha.s 
chapters  at  every  institution  wWch  has 
a  school  of  busine.ss.  In  contrast,  the 
women's  fraternity  has  only  approxi- 
mately 100  college  and  alumni  chapters 
The.se  fraternities  and  sororitle^s  ser\e 
a  crucial  role  in  helping  new  and  prospec- 
tive profes-slonaLs  learn  th«»  profession 
Tliese  organizations  strentrthen  the  "old 
boy"  network  whereby  jobs  are  referred 
to  friends:  such  arranKcments  often  re- 
sult In  discrimination  In  emplo>Tnent. 

Sex  should  not  be  a  rrlterla  for  admis- 
sion to  such  societies.  To  exempt  them 
would  permit  the  denial  of  p<iual  oppor- 
tunity to  our  young  women  and  under- 
cut the  efTort,'-  ju.'^t  beginning  to  insure 
women  equal  educational  and  employ- 
ment oirportunities. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  Is  on 
the  amendment  offered  bv  the  gentle- 
man from  Georgia  'Mr   Mat7tis>. 

The  question  was  takeiK  and  on  a  di- 
vision 'demanded  by  Mr.  Mathis)  there 
were — ayes  55,  noes  59. 

RFrORDKD    VOTE 

Mr.  MATHIS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  de- 
mand a  recorded  vot«. 

A  recorded  vot-e  was  ordered. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic  de- 
vice, and  there  were — ayes  121.  noes  272, 
not  voting  39,  as  follows: 


(Roll  No    264 

1 

AYES— 121 

Axnbro 

Broyhlll 

Conlan 

Andrews. 

Burke.  Pla. 

Cotter 

N  Dak. 

Burleson.  Tex. 

Crane 

Armgtrong 

Butler 

Daniel,  Dan 

.Ashbrook 

Byron 

Daniel.  R  W 

BafaJls 

Carter 

de  la  Oarra 

Bauman 

Chappell 

Derrick 

Beard.  Tenn 

Clausen. 

Derwlnsk; 

Bevlll 

Don  H. 

Uevlne 

Bowen 

Clawson,  Del 

Dickinson 

Breaux 

Cochran 

Downing,  Va. 

Brooks 

Collins.  Tex. 

Duncan.  Tenn 
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Eshleman 
Fary 
Flowers 
Plynt 

Ford,  Mich. 
Gibbons 
Oonzalez 
Ooodling 
Grassley 
Guyer 
Hagedorn 
Haley 
Hammer- 
schmldt 
Harsba 
Hlghtower 
Holland 
Holt 

Hubbard 
Ichord 
J  arm  an 
Jenreiie 
Johnson,  Colo. 
Jones,  Ala. 
Jones,  N.C. 
Kazen 
Kelly 
Ketchum 
Kindness 
Latta 


Abdnor 

Abzug 

Adams 

Addabbo 

Alexander 

Allen 

Anderson, 

Calif. 
Anderson,  ni. 
Andrews.  N.C. 
Annunzlo 
Ashley 
Asp  in 
AuColn 
Badillo 
Baldus 
Baucus 
Beard,  R.I. 
Bedell 
Bennett 
Bergland 
Blaggl 
Blester 
Bingham 
Blanchard 
Blouln 
Boggs 
Boland 
Boiling 
Bonker 
Brad  em  as 
Breckinridge 
Brinkley 
Brodhead 
Brown.  Calif. 
Brown,  Ohio 
Burgener 
Burke,  Calif. 
Burte.  Mass. 
Burllson.  Mo. 
Burton,  John 
Burton,  Phillip 
Carney 
Carr 

Chlsholm 
Clancy 
Cleveland 
Cohen 
Collini,  El. 
Conable 
Conte 
Conyers 
Corman 
Cornell 
Coughlln 
D' Amours 
Daniels,  N.J. 
Dame:  son 
Davis 
Delaney 
Dellums 
Dent 
Diggs 
Dodd 

Downey,  N.Y. 
Drinan 

Duncan.  Oreg. 
du  Pont 
Early 
Eckhardt 
Edwards,  Ala. 


Lloyd,  Tenn. 
Lott 

Lujan 

McDonald 

Madigan 

Mahon 

Mann 

Martin 

Mathis 

Milford 

Mills 

Montgomery 

Moore 

Murphy,  HI. 

Murtha 

Myers,  Ind. 

Natcher 

Nichols 

O'Brien 

O'Hara 

Passman 

Paul 

Poage 

Prltchard 

Quie 

QuUlen 

Randall 

Roberts 

Robinson 

Rostenkowskt 

NOES — 272 

Edwards,  Calif. 

Emery 

English 

Erlenbom 

Evans,  Colo. 

Evans,  Ind. 

Pascell 

Fenwlck 

Findley 

Fish 

Fisher 

Flthlan 

Flood 

Florlo 

Foley 

Ford,  Tenn. 

Porsythe 

Fountain 

Fraser 

Prenzel 

FYey 

Fuqua 

Gaydos 

Glalmo 

Glnn 

Goldwater 

Gradlson 

Oude 

HaU 

Hamilton 

Hanley 

Hannarord 

Harkln 

Harrington 

Harris 

Hawkins 

Hayes,  Ind. 

Hays,  Ohio 

Hethler,  W.  Va. 

Heckler,  Mass. 

Hefner 

Heinz 

Helstoskl 

Hicks 

HUlls 

Holtzman 

Horton 

Howe 

Hughes 

Hungate 

Hyde 

Jacobs 

Jeffords 

Johnson, 

Johnson, 

Jones,  Okia 

Jones,  Tenn. 

Jordan 

Kasten 

Kastenmeler 

Kemp 

Keys 

Koch 

Krebs 

Krueger 

LaFalce 

Lagomarslno 

Leggett 

Lehman 

Lent 

Levltas 


Calif. 
,  Pa. 


Runnels 

Saras  In 

Satterfleld 

Schulze 

Sebellus 

Shipley 

Shuster 

Sikes 

Sisk 

Skubltz 

Snyder 

Spence 

Stuckey 

Talcott 

Taylor,  Mo. 

Taylor,  N.C. 

Teague 

Thornton 

Treen 

Waggonner 

Wampler 

White 

Whltehurst 

Whitten 

Wiggins 

Young,  Alaska 

Young,  Fla. 

Young,  Tex. 


Litton 

Uoyd,  Calif. 

Long,  La. 

Long,  Md. 

Lundine 

McClory 

McCloskey 

McOoll  later 

McCormack 

McOade 

McEwen 

McPall 

McHugh 

McKay 

McKmney 

Madden 

Maguire 

Miitsunaga 

MazzoU 

Meeds 

Melcher 

Metcalfe 

Mezvinsky 

Michel 

Mlkva 

Miller,  Calif. 

Miller,  Ohio 

Mineta 

Minish 

Mink 

Mitchell,  Md. 

Mitchell,  N.Y. 

Moffett 

Mollohan 

Moorhead, 

Calif. 
Moorhead,  Pa. 
Morgan 
Mosher 
Moss 
Mottl 

Murphy,  N.Y. 
Myers,  Pa. 
Neal 
Nix 
Nolan 
Nowak 
Oberslar 
Obey 
ONelU 
Ottlnger 
Patten,  N.J. 
Patterson, 

Calif. 
Pattison.  N.T. 
Pepper 
Perkins 
Pettis 
Peyser 
Pickle 
Pike 
Pressler 
Preyer 
Price 
Rangel 
Rees 
Re^-ula 
Reuss 
Rhodes 
Richmond 
Rinaldo 


Risen  hoover 

Rod  mo 

Roe 

Rogers 

Roi.caiio 

Rooney 

Rose 

Rosenthal 

Roush 

Rousselot 

Roybal 

Russo 

Ryan 

St  Germain 

Santinl 

Scheuer 

Schneebeli 

Schroeder 

Seiberllng 

Sharp 

Shriver 


Simon 
Slack 

Smith,  Iowa 
Smith,  Nebr. 
Solarz 
Spellman 
Staggers 
Stanton, 

J.  WUliam 
Stark 
Steed 
Stee:man 
Steiger.  Wis 
Stokes 
Stratton 
Siudds 
Symington 
Thompson 
Thone 
Traxler 
Tsonttas 


Bob 
Tex. 


Uliman 

Van  Deerlln 

V'ander  Veen 

Vigorito 

Walsh 

Waxman 

Weaver 

Whaien 

Wilson, 

Wilson, 

Winn 

Wirth 

Wolff 

Wright 

Wvder 

Wylie 

Yates 

Yatron 

Young,  Ga. 

Zab;ock! 

Zeferetti 


NOT  VOTING— 39 


Archer 
Bell 

Broomfield 

Brown,  Mich. 

Buchanan 

Cederberg 

Clay 

Dingell 

Edgar 

EUberg 

Esch 

Evins,  Tenn. 

Oilman 

Green 


Hansen 

Hebert 

Henderson 

Hinshaw 

Howard 

Hutchinson 

Karth 

Landrum 

MicdonaJd 

Meyner 

M  Oakley 

Nedzi 

Rausback 

H.eLtie 


Ruppe 

Sarbanes 

Stanton, 

James  V. 
Sieiger.  Ariz. 
Stephens 
SuUlvan 
Svmms 
Udall 

Vander  Jagt 
Vanik 
Wilson,  C.H. 


Messrs.  ABDNOR,  McCOLXISTER, 
FINDLEY,  ROUSSELOT,  LEVrPAS, 
WINN.  FUQUA,  BRINKLEY,  ENGLISH, 
and  RISENHOOVER  changed  their  vote 
from  "aye"  to  "no." 

So  the  amendment  was  rejected. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  annoimced 
a.s  above  recorded. 

Mr.  PCAZEN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  move 
to  strike  the  necessary  number  of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  very  briefly  to 
commend  the  chairman  and  the  com- 
mittee for  having  included  in  this  blD 
the  provision  on  migrant  student  pro- 
grams and  actually  correcting  a  ver>- 
out -of -balance  situation  as  it  has  existed 
in  the  past.  As  Members  will  recall,  the 
funding  was  there  for  the  HEP  program 
and  the  CAMP  program  for  migrant 
students.  However,  this  last  year  the 
money  was  turned  over,  as  I  understand 
It.  to  CE^'A  and  they  used  the  money 
for  migrant  purposes  but  not  for  schol- 
arships and  to  help  the  migrant  students 
go  to  college. 

This  has  been  the  great  need  among 
migrant  students,  that  Is  the  financial 
ability  to  go  to  school.  I  am  pleased  that 
under  this  bill  the  Secretary  of  Labor  Is 
directed  to  lend  these  funds  to  the  stu- 
dents so  they  can  go  to  college. 

My  understanding  is  correct,  is  it  not, 
Mr.  Chairman,  that  this  is  the  purpose 
of  the  funds  under  this  bill? 

Mr.  O'HARA.  Mr.  Chairman,  If  the 
gentleman  will  yield,  the  gentleman  Is 
correct.  The  provision  was  included  at 
the  motion  of  the  gentleman  from  Mich- 
igan (Mr.  Ford  )  and  it  signifies  the  com- 
mittee's understanding  that  the  Secre- 
tary of  Labor  is  required  to  carry  out 
those  programs. 

Mr.  KAZEN.  Also  I  commend  the  gen- 
tleman for  the  reporting  provisions  In- 
cluded in  this  section  of  the  law,  because 
this  Congress  ought  to  know  exactly 
what  that  money  is  doing  and  the  types 
of  programs  that  are  being  financed. 

Once  again  on  behalf  of  the  migrant 
students  all  over  this  country  I  want  to 


thank  the  gentleman  for  what  he  did  in 
this  biU. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  There  being  no  fur- 
ther amendments,  the  question  is  on 
the  committee  amendment  in  the  nature 
of  a  substitute,  as  amended. 

The  committee  amendment  in  the  na- 
ture of  a  substitute,  as  amended,  was 
agreed  to. 

The  CHAIRM^^N.  Under  the  rule,  the 
Committee  rises. 

Accordingly  the  Committee  rose;  and 
the  Speaker  having  resumed  the  chair. 
Mr.  Wright.  Chairman  of  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union,  reported  that  that  Committee 
having  had  under  consideration  the  bill 
(H.R.  128511  to  extend  and  amend  the 
Higher  Education  Act  of  1965.'  as 
amended,  and  for  other  purposes,  pur- 
suant to  House  Resolution  1180.  he  re- 
ported the  bill  back  to  the  House  with 
an  amendment  adopted  by  the  Commit- 
tee of  the  Whole. 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  the  rule,  the 
pre\aous  question  is  ordered. 

Is  a  separate  vote  demanded  on  any 
amendment  to  the  committee  amend- 
ment in  the  nature  of  a  substitute 
adopted  by  the  Committee  of  the  WTiole? 
If  not,  the  question  is  on  the  amend- 
ment. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
engrossment  and  third  reading  of  the 
biU. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  and  was  read  the 
third  time. 

MOTION  TO  RECOMMrr  OFFEaED  BT  ME 
ASHBEOOK 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr  Speaker,  I  offer 
a  motion  to  recommit 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  the  gentleman  op- 
posed to  the  bill  ? 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  I  am,  Mr.  Speaker. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Clerk  will  report 
the  motion  to  recommit. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Mr.  AsHBEooK  moves  to  recommit  the  bill. 
H.R.  12851  to  the  Committee  on  Education 
and  Labor  with  Instructions  to  repwrt  back 
the  bill   with  the  following  amendment: 

On  page  84,  strike  everj-thlng  beginning 
with  line  12  through  page  86,  line  23  and 
Insert  In  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

Sec  201.  Section  603  of  the  National  De- 
fense Education  Act  Is  amended  by  striking 
"June  30,  1974,  and  June  30.  1975."  and  In- 
serting In  lieu  thereof  "September  30.  1977." 

POINT  OF  CEDES 

Mr.  QUIE.  Mr  Speaker,  a  point  of 
order. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  will 
state  the  point  of  order. 

Mr.  QUIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  that  portion 
of  the  bill  was  amended  and  the  amend- 
ment was  adopted.  Therefore,  I  make  a 
point  of  order  against  the  motion  to 
recommit. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  rule  'H.  Res 
1180)  provides  specifically  for  a  motion 
to  recommit  "with  or  without  instruc- 
tions" and  that,  of  course,  makes  in  order 
this  motion  to  recommit,  even  though 
the  effect  of  such  instructions  is  to 
amend  an  amendment  in  the  nature  of  a 
substitute  already  agreed  to  by  the 
House. 

The  Chair  overrules  tlie  point  of  order 
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and  recognizes  the  gentleman  from  Ohio 
(Mr.  AsHBROOK"  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  ASHBROOK  Mr.  Speaker.  I  will 
not  take  the  5  minutes.  I  merely  reiterate 
the  fact  this  is  an  amendment  offered  in 
the  committee  to  strike  section  603. 
Many  of  the  Members  here  now  were 
not  present. 

I  believe  this  is  an  unnecessary  section 
to  have  in  the  bill.  I  believe  if  it  stays  in 
the  bUl  it  will  encourage  the  dissemina- 
tion of  a  declaration  of  interdependence. 
We  have  already  had  votes  on  the  At- 
lantic Union.  I  do  not  think  I  need  to 
point  out  to  the  Members  of  the  House 
the  danger  of  opemng  up  a  section  en- 
couraging such  teaching,  encouraging 
the  dissemination  of  such  a  cunlculum. 

My  friend,  the  gentleman  from  Min- 
nesota, did  offer  an  amendment  which 
the  gentleman  indicated  would  remedy 
some  of  the  problems  in  that  section.  I 
suggest  tliat  they  do  not  remedy  the  sec- 
tion. I  think  it  should  be  stricken.  We 
already  have  ample  sections  of  the  law 
that  would  allow  the  dissemination  of 
information  regarding  history,  regarding 
problems  throughout  the  world.  I  do  not 
believe  we  need  such  a  section. 

I  urge  the  Members  to  vote  for  this 
motion  to  recommit. 

Mr.  OHARA.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  effect  of 
the  motion  to  recommit  would  be  to 
strike  out  the  entire  foreign  studies  and 
language  development  authority  In- 
cluded in  the  amendjnent  to  title  VI  of 
the  National  Defense  Education  Act. 

Now,  the  House,  at  the  instance  of  the 
gentleman  from  Minnesota,  already 
amended  the  provisions  that  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio  wants  to  strike.  The 
Kcntleman  amended  them  by  taking  out 
any  authority  that  was  contained  in 
there  for  permittini^  the  development  of 
a  curriculum  by  the  Office  of  Education 
and  any  authority  for  the  preparation  of 
instructional  materials.  These  have  al- 
ready been  taken  out  by  the  gentleman 
from  Minnesota.  So  if  .some  were  opposed 
to  that,  their  objection  has  already  been 
taken  care  of  by  the  amendment  of  the 
gentleman  from  Minnesota  in  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  Whole. 

Now,  finally,  let  me  say  to  all  those 
who  supported  the  Conlan  amendment 
thst  the  motion  to  recommit  would  carry 
the  Conlan  amendment  right  out  with  it. 
If  the  Ashbrook  motion  to  recommit  Is 
adopted,  the  Conlan  amendment  will  be 
washed  out  along  w  ith  all  the  rest  of  this 
section. 

Of  course,  I  have  mixed  emotions 
about  it,  but  I  kind  of  like  the  section  and 
would  like  to  keep  it  in.  in  spite  of  the 
fact  that  tiie  amendment  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Arizon-i  (Mr.  Conlan)  Is  now 
pnrt  of  it. 

Mr.  QUIE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  OHARA.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Minnesota. 

Mr.  QUIE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank  the 
gentleman  for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  had  the  question  of 
deleting  this  section  of  the  bill.  I  will  say 
to  my  colleagues  that  are  not  here  that 
on  a  division  vote  It  was  defeated  by  a 
vote  of  61  to  22. 

Therefore,  I  urge  the  Members  to  vote 
down  the  motion  to  recommit. 


Mr.  OHARA  Mr.  SpeaJier.  1  urge 
the  House  to  reject  the  motion  to  re- 
commit. 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection,  the 
previous  question  is  ordered  on  the  mo- 
tion to  recommit. 

There  w  as  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
motion  to  recommit. 

The  question  was  taken  and  the 
Speaker  announced  that  the  noes  ap- 
peared to  have  it 

Mr.  ,\SHBROOK.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  that 
I  demand  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  refused. 

So  the  motion  to  recommit  was  re- 
jected. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
passage  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  O'HARA.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  that  1 
demand  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic  de- 
vice, and  there  were — yeas  388.  nays  7, 
not  voting  37,  as  follows: 


Abdnor 

Adams 

Addabbo 

A.e\ander 

Allen 

Ambro 

Anderson, 

Calif. 
Anderson,  111. 
Andrews,  N.C. 
Andrews, 

N.  Dak 
Annunzlo 
Armstrong 
Ashley 
Asp  in 
AuColn 
Uadtilo 
Bafalls 
Baldus 
Baucus 
Beard.  R.I. 
Beard,  Tenn 
Bedell 
Bennett 
Berg. and 
BevlU 
BlagBt 
Blester 
Binghum 
Blanchard 
Blouln 
Boggs 
Boland 
BoMing 
Bonker 
Bowen 
Brademas 
Breaux 
Breckinridge 
Brlnkley 
Bred  head 
Brooks 
Brown,  Calif. 
Brown,  Ohio 
Broyhlll 
Burgener 
Burke.  Calif. 
Burke,  Pla. 
Burke,  Mass. 
Burleson,  Tex. 
BvirUson.  Mo. 
Burton,  John 
Burton.  Phillip 
Butler 
Syrou 
Carney 
Carr 
Carter 
Chappell 
Chtsholm 
Clancy 
Ciausen. 
Don  H 
Clftwson.  Del 
Cleveland 
Cochran 
Cohen 


,  Oreg. 

,  Tenn. 
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Collins,  111. 

Conable 

Con; an 

Conte 

Conyers 

Corman 

Cornell 

Cotter 

Coughltn 

D'Amours 

Daniel,  Dan 

Daniel,  R.  W. 

Daniels,  N.J. 

Dantelson 

Davis 

de  la  Oarza 

De.aney 

De:iums 

D«nt 

Derrick 

DerwUiskl 

Devlne 

Dickinson 

Diggs 

Dodd 

Downey.  N.Y. 

Downing,  Va. 

Drlnan 

Duncan, 

Duncan. 

du  Pont 

Early 

Eckhardt 

Edwards^A;a. 

Edwards,  Calif. 

Elmery 

English 

Erlenborn 

Eshleman 

Evans,  Colo. 

Evans,  Ind. 

Fary 

Fascell 

Fenwlck 

Plndley 

Plah 

Fisher 

Plthian 

Flood 

Flono 

Flowers 

Plynt 

Foley 

Ford,  Mich. 

Ford,  Tenn. 

Porsythe 

Fountain 

Fraser 

Frenzel 

Frey 

Fu(|ua 

Gaydos 

G.a  mo 

Gibbons 

Olnn 

Ooidwater 

Gonzalez 

Qoodllng 


GradlBon 
Grassley 
Oude 
Ouyer 
Hapedorn 
Haley 
Hall 

Hamilton 
Ilammer- 
Bchmldt 
Hanley 
Hann&ford 
Harkin 
Harrington 
Harris 
Harsba 
Hawkins 
Hayes,  Ind. 
Hays,  Ohio 
Hechler,  W.  Va. 
Heckler,  Mass 
Hefner 
Heinz 
HeiBtoskt 
Hicks 
High  tower 
HUlis 
Holland 
Holt 

HoUzman 
Horton 
Howe 
Hubbard 
Hughes 
Hungate 
Hyde 
I  chord 
Jacobs 
Jarman 
Jeffords 
Jenrette 
Johnson,  Calif. 
Johnson,  Colo. 
Johnson,  Pa. 
Jonea,  Ala. 
Jones,  N.O. 
Jones,  Okla. 
Jones,  Tenn. 
Jordan 
Kasten 
Kastenmeler 
Kazen 
Kelly 
Kemp 
Keichum 
Keys 
Kindness 
Koch 
Krebs 
Krueger 
LaFalce 
Lagomarslno 
Ldndrum 
Lntia 
Leggett 
Lehman 
Lent 
Levltas 


Litton 

Loyd.  Calif. 

L-'oyd.  Tenn. 

Lon:;.  La. 

Long,  Md. 

Lott 

Lujan 

Lundlne 

McOory 

McOoskey 

McColUster 

McCormack 

McDade 

McEwen 

McFail 

McHugb 

McKny 

MoKinney 

Madden 

Madlgan 

Magulre 

Mahon 

Mann 

M- -'.n 

•:     !ii8 

;.: unaga 

Mazzoll 

Meeds 

Me  Cher 

Metcalfe 

Me.'vinsky 

Michel 

Mlkva 

MUford 

Miner,  Calif. 

Miller.  Ohio 

UUlB 

Mtneta 

Minuh 

Mink 

Mitchell,  Md. 

Mitchell,  N.Y. 

MolTett 

Moilohan 

Montgomery 

Moore 

Moorhead, 

CaMf. 
Moorhead,  Pa. 
Morgan 
Mosber 
Moss 
Mottl 

Murphy,  Td. 
Murphy,  N.Y. 
Muriha 
Myers,  Ind. 
Myers,  Pa. 
Natcher 
Neal 
Nichols 
Nix 
Nolan 
Nowak 


Ashbrook 
Bauman 
Collins,  Tex. 


Oberstar 
Obey 
OBrien 
O'Hara 

O'NeUl 
Ottinger 
Pas-man 
Patten.  NJ. 
Pntterson. 

Calif. 
Pattlson.  N.Y. 
repper 
Perkins 
Pettis 
Fev.'-er 
Pick.e 
Pike 
Poage 
Frejsier 
Preyer 
Price 
Prlt  chard 
Wule 
Qulilen 
Randall 
Kangel 
Rees 
Reffula 
Reuss 
Rhodes 
Richmond 
Rlnaldo 
Risenhoover 
Roberts 
Robinson 
Rodlno 
Roe 
Rogers 
Roncallo 
Rooney 
R03e 

Rosenthal 
Rostenkowskl 
Boush 
Roybal 
Runnels 
Russo 
Ryan 

Si  Germ&in 
Santlnl 
Sarasin 
Satterfleld 
Scheuer 
SchneebeU 
Schroeder 
Schuize 
Sebellus 
i;etberhng 
Sharp 
Shipley 
Shrlver 
bhuster 
Sikes 
Simon 

NAYS— 7 

Crane 

McDonald 

Paul 

NOT  VOTINO — 37 


Slsk 

SkublU 

Slack 

Smith.  Iowa 

8mlt{HNebr. 

Snyder 

Solarz 

SpeUman 

Spence 

Srageers 

Stanton, 

J.  WUliam 
S'.ark 
Steed 
Stee.man 
S!.e  per,  Ariz. 
Steiger,  Wis. 
Stokej 
.stratton 
Stuckey 
?tuddB 
Symington 
Talcott 
Taylor,  Mo. 
Taylor,  N.C. 
Teague 
Thompson 
Thone 
Thornton 
Traxler 
Treen 
Tsongaa 
Ul.man 
Van  Deerlln 
Vander  Veen 
Vlgorlto 
Waggonner 
Walsh 
Wampler 
Waxman 
Weaver 
Whaien 
Wh.te 
Whitehurst 
Whltten 
Wlgg.ns 
Wilson,  Bob 
WUson,  C.  H. 
Wilson,  Tex. 
Winn 
Wirth 
Wolff 
Wright 
Wydler 
Wylie 
Yates 
Yatron 

Youn?,  Alaska 
Young,  Pla. 
Younr;,  Ga. 
Young,  Tex. 
Zablockl 
Zeferettl 


Rousselot 


Abzug 

Archer 

Bell 

Broomfleld 

Brown.  Mich. 

Buchanan 

Cederberg 

Clay 

Dtngell 

Edgar 

Ellberg 

Each 

Evms,  Tenn. 


GUman 

Green 

Hansen 

Hubert 

Henderson 

Htnsbaw 

Howard 

Hutchinson 

Karth 

Macdonald 

Meyner 

Moakley 

Nedzi 


Railsback 

P.ieftle 

Ruppe 

Sarbaues 

Stanton, 

James  V. 
Stephens 
Sullivan 
Symms 
Udall 

Vander  Jagt 
Vaulk 


The  Clerk  announced  the  following 
pairs : 

Mrs.  Meyner  with  Mr.  Evlns  of  Tennessee. 

Mr.  Hi'bert  with  Mr.  Stephens. 

Mr.  EUberg  with  Mr.  Henderson. 

Mr.  Dlngell  with  Mr.  Karth. 

Mrs  SulUvan  with  Mr.  Macdonald  of  Mas- 
sachusetts. 

Mr.  Nedzl  with  Mr  Sarbanes. 

Mr.  Rlegle  with  Mr.  Clay. 

Ms.  Abzug  with  Mr.  Green 

Mr.  UdaU  with  Mr.  James  V  Stanton. 

Mr.  Howard  with  Mr.  Archer. 

Mr.  Moakley  with  Mr.  Brown  of  Michigan. 

Mr.  Vanlk  with  Mr.  Bell. 

Mr  Broomfleld  with  Mr.  Edgar. 
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Mr.  Oilman  with  Mr.  Buchanan. 
Mr.  Symms  with  Mr.  Cederberg. 
Mr  Vander  Jagt  with  Mr.  Esch. 
Mr.  Rallsback  with  Mr.  Hansen. 
Mr.  Ruppe  with  Mr.  Hutchinson. 

So  the  bill  was  passed. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table.  

GENERAL  LEAVE 

Mr.  O'HARA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to 
revise  and  extend  their  remarks  on  the 
bill  just  passed. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  tlie  gentleman  from 
Michigan? 

There  was  no  objection 


FURTHER  MESSAGE  FROM  THE 
SENATE 

A  further  message  from  the  Senate  by 
Mr.  Sj^arrow,  one  of  its  clerks,  announced 
that  the  Senate  had  passed  with 
amendments  in  which  the  concurrence 
of  the  House  is  requested,  a  bill  of  the 
House  of  the  following  title: 

H.R.  13172.  An  act  making  supplemental 
appropriations  for  the  fiscal  year  June  30, 
1976,  and  the  period  endirig  September  30, 
1976,  and  for  other  purpose.^ 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  insists  upon  its  amendments  to 
the  bill  (H.R.  131721  entitle<l  "An  act 
making  supplemental  appropruitions  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  1976.  and 
the  period  ending  September  30.  1976. 
and  for  other  purpcse,';."  and  rpfiuesl,^  a 
conference  with  ttie  Hou.se  on  liie  dis- 
agreelng  votes  of  the  two  Houses  there- 
on, and  appoints  Mr  McCi.fllan,  Mr. 
Magnuson,  Mr.  Stennis,  Mr.  Pastore, 
Mr.  Robert  C.  Byrd,  Mr.  McGee,  Mr. 
Proxmire.  Mr.  Montoya.  Mr.  Inouye, 
Mr.  HoLLiNGS.  Mr.  Bayh.  Mr.  Young, 
Mr  Hruska,  Mr  Ca.se,  Mr  Foni,  Mr. 
Brooke.  Mr,  Hateield,  Mr,  Stevens,  Mr. 
Mathias.  and  Mr,  Beilmon.  to  be  the 
conferees  on  the  part  of  the  Senate. 


FURTHER    LEGISLATI\'K    PROGRAM 

<Mr.  RHODES  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.* 

Mr.  RHODES  Mr  Speaker,  I  take  thi.<^ 
time  to  inquire  of  the  majority  leader 
as  to  the  pro.7ram  for  the  balance  of  the 

Mr.  OXKni..  If  the  minority  leader 
win  be  kind  enough  to  yield.  I  will  be 
happy  to  respond. 

Mr.  RHODES  I  yield  to  the  genUe- 
man   from   Massachusetts. 

Mr  O'NEIEL.  In  my  response.  I  would 
like  to  .t;ay  that  I  look  with  the  greatest 
of  anticipation  for  the  book  which  T 
understand  that  the  eentleman  from 
Arizona  has  written.  I  trust  that  his  re- 
marks about  the  Demfirratic  sxAc  will 
be  hororable  ai;(1  credible  because  I 
know  the  kind  of  man  he  l.<!. 

Mr  RHODES  The  gentleman  from 
Ma-ssachu.setts  I  am  sure  will  find  that 
hp  ^ould  like  to  read  It 


Mr.  O'NEILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  fol- 
lowing bills  from  the  Committee  on 
Wa.\-s  and  Means  will  be  called  up  by 
unanimous  consent:  H.R.  13396.  Inter- 
national Trade  Commission;  H.R.  13501, 
medicare  deadline  procedures;  H.R. 
5071.  aflillated  bantis.  common  trust: 
H.R.  7228.  stamps  on  containers  of  dis- 
tilled .spirits,  H.R.  8283,  flavors  used  on 
bonded  wine  cellar  premises:  and  HR 
2934.  ta.x  treatmeiu  of  certain  travel 
expen.sevS. 

These  bills,  as  I  .said,  are  all  by  unani- 
mous con.sent ;  and  it  is  not  anticipate- 
that  they  will  take  any  great  length  of 
time. 

Following  the,se  bills,  Mr.  Speaker,  we 
will  take  up  Senate-  Concurrent  Reso- 
lution 109.  the  first  concurrent  resolu- 
tion on   the  budget,  conference  report. 

I  have  talked  with  the  gentleman 
from  Washington  <Mr.  Adams)  on  our 
side  and  witli  the  gentleman  from  Ohio 
'Mr.  Latta"  on  the  minority  side.  I  an- 
ticipate that  this  wiU  take  about  an 
hour. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  will  be  followed  by  S. 
510.  tlie  medical  devices  amendments. 
conference  report 

That  will  be  followed  bv  S.  2498.  the 
Small  Business  Act  and  Small  Business 
Investment  Act,  conference  report. 

Following  that  will  be  H.R  12972. 
local  public  works  capital  development 
and  investment,  under  an  open  rule,  with 
1  hour  of  debate. 

Mr  Speaker,  we  had  the  ERDA  bill  on 
this  week  but,  as  the  gentleman  knows 
with  a  program  like  this,  if  we  had 
started  it  late  in  the  day.  we  would  have 
had  to  go  into  F'riday.  The  chairman  of 
the  committee  request^'d  that  we  put  it 
on  next  week's  calendar,  and  we  hope 
that  we  can  finish   it   in   1   day. 

Mr  Si»eaker.  with  the  completion  of 
the  program  tomorrow.  I  anticipate  that 
we  will  meet  on  Monday  next.  In  other 
words,  there  would  be  no  Fridav  session. 

Mr  RHODES.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  gather 
tliat  the  gentleman  from  Massachusetts 
'Mr  O'Neim.i  exijects  to  keep  the  House 
in  .session  as  late  as  necessary  in  order 
to  fini.sh  the  program  tomorrow;  is  that 
correct? 

Mr,  O'NEILL.  The  gentleman  is  cor- 
rect. 

Mr    RHODES    Mr, 
the  rna.iority  leader. 

Mr,    O'NEILL    Mr, 
the  minoritv  leader. 


Speaker.  I  thank 
Speaker.   I  thank 


.APPOINTMENT  OF  CONFEREES  ON 
HR  13172,  SECOND  SLTPLEMEN- 
TAL   APPROPRL^TIONS    bill,    1976 

Mr  MAHON,  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  take  from  the 
Speakers  table  the  bill  'H.R.  13172i, 
making  supplemental  appropriations  for 
the  fi.scal  year  ending  June  30,  1976.  and 
the  transition  period  ending  September 
30.  1976,  and  for  other  purposes,  with 
Senate  amendments  thereto,  disagree  to 
the  Senate  amendments,  and  agree  to 
the  conference  asked  bv  the  Senate, 

The  SPEAKER  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas''  The  Chair  hears  none,  and  ap- 
points the  following  conferees  Messrs. 
Mahon.    'Whitten,    Passman.    Evins    of 


Tennessee.  Bola.nb.  Flood.  Steed.  Ship- 
ley. Slack,  McFall.  Yates,  Michel, 
Conte.  McDade,  Andrews  of  North  Da- 
kota, and  Edwards  of  Alabama. 


PERSONAL  EXPLANATION 

Mr.  S.ARASIN.  Mr,  Speaker,  on  May 
11.  1976.  I  was  absent  from  'Washington 
for  part  of  the  legislative  day  as  I  was  in 
Danbury.  Conn.,  participating  in  a  semi- 
nar on  tile  economic  development  of 
western  Connecticut  m  conjunction  with 
the  Connec-ticut  Broadcasters  Associa- 
tion. Had  I  been  pre.sent.  I  would  have 
voted  in  the  following  fa.shion: 

Rollcall  No.  259.  H.R.  12835,  the  Voca- 
tional Education  and  National  Institute 
of  Education  Aniei,dments  of  1976.  "yea." 


NUCLEAR  REGULATORY  AGENCIES 
ENDANGER  NATIONS  ENERGY 
GO.ALS 

'Mr,  JONES  of  AlabaHia  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and 
cxt.end  his  remarks  ' 

Mr.  JONES  of  Alabama,  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  Nation's  energy  situation  Ls  m  grave 
danger  as  a  result  of  foolishness  on  the 
part  of  the  nuclear  regulator?-  agencies 
m  receiving  and  recognizing  complaints 
and  allegations  without  adequate  exami- 
nation of  the  petitioners. 

Tlie  actions  of  the  regiUatory  agencies 
show  a  total  miscalculation  of  the  sen- 
ousness  of  the  national  energy  problem 
and  a  calloiisness  for  the  welfare  of  tlie 
people  by  delaying  and  impeding  the  pro- 
duction of  needed  energy  from  nuclear 
power  facilities. 

There  can  be  no  more  certain  nor  im- 
mediate means  to  reduce  energy  costs 
than  to  accelerate  the  production  of  elec- 
tric power  by  nuclear  generating  facili- 
ties. Without  the  limited  amount  of  nu- 
clear power  which  was  available  last  year 
the  people  of  this  countrj-  would  have 
paid  at  least  S2  billion  more  for  the:r 
electricity. 

The  increasing  cost  of  electricity  and 
other  energj-  sources  is  of  great  concern 
to  tlie  people  of  even.-  region  of  this  coun- 
ivy.  Many  ideas  and  proposals  are  being 
advanced  to  ease  the  burden  of  high  en- 
ergy cost,  particularly  for  the  poor 

Yet  no  proposal  offers  the  direct  and 
dramatic  potential  for  sigriificant  lessen- 
ing of  energy  cost  that  w-ould  be  possible 
by  increased  production  of- energj-  by  nu- 
clear generating  facilities. 

Delay  and  harassment,  however,  seen: 
to  be  the  guiding  principle  of  the  Federal 
regulator?-  agencies 

Construction  time  for  new  facilities 
has  expanded  signif.cantly  because  of 
the  constant  barrage  of  change  orders 
and  restrictions.  This  adds  to  Uie  cost 
which  must  be  paid  ultimately  by  the 
consumer. 

Even  completed  units  may  be  delayed 
from  u.seful  operation  ?i^  the  various 
boards  and  commissions  entertain  the 
thin  complaints  of  almost  any  griper 

An  example  of  the  needless  delay  and 
excessive  cost  to  the  people  is  the  record 
of  the  Atomic  Safety  and  Licensing 
Board    in    impeding   the   restoration   of 
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service    at   the   Browns    Ferry    Nuclear 
Plant  in  north  Alabama. 

The  delays  for  additional,  and,  in  my 
opinion  completely  wasteful,  public  hear- 
ings on  the  Browns  Ferry  questions  are 
costing  the  people  of  the  Tennessee 
Valley  an  extra  $10  million  a  month  in 
their  electric  bills.  When  hot  weather  ar- 
rives and  additional  power  is  needed  the 
extra  cost  can  go  as  high  as  $15  million 
a  month. 

Last  month,  I  expressed  my  opposition 
to  the  delays  in  letters  to  the  Atomic 
Safety  and  Licensing  Board  and  to  the 
Nuclear  Regulatory  Commission. 

The  Licensing  Board  went  to  extraor- 
dinary lengths  to  recast  a  petitioner's 
pleadings  into  allegations  which  would 
Justify  a  hearing.  The  feoard  took  these 
steps  even  though  thel  petitioner  is  an 
attorney  experienced  in  regulatory  pro- 
ceedings, who  could  be  held  to  high 
standards  of  pleading.  Moreover,  even  as 
the  petitioners'  contentions  were  recast 
by  the  Board  there  is  considerable  ques- 
tion as  to  whether  the  contentions  are 
sufficient  to  warrant  a  hearing. 

In  interpreting  their  statutory  require- 
ment the  Commission  and  Its  Licensing 
Boards  have  Imposed  several  require- 
ments which  must  be  met  before  a  hear- 
ing will  be  ordered.  First,  a  prospective 
intervener  must  show  that  he  has  a 
legally  sufficient  interest  which  may  be 
affected  by  the  proceeding.  Second,  a 
petitioner  must  show  that  there  is  at 
least  one  genuine  issue  which  should  be 
litigated  at  a  hearing. 

The  rationale  for  the  Board's  finding 
of  a  sufficient  local  interest  for  inter- 
vention is  very  imprecise  in  the  Browns 
Ferry  case.  The  Board  did  not  specifically 
discuss  any  of  the  contentions  other  than 
to  say  that  it  might  find  that  some  of 
them  were  inadequate;  that  others  taken 
alone  would  appear  questionable,  and 
that  the  Board  was  "not  saying  that  a 
residence  distance  of  65  miles  from  the 
plant  site  is  in  any  way  automatically 
qualifying  in  all  cases."  The  only  basis 
for  the  Board's  conclusion  that  there  was 
a  sufficient  interest  for  intervention  is 
the  following:  "considering  all  the  cir- 
cumstances and  connections  with  the 
plant  site  and  its  operation,  we  believe 
that  a  sufficient  interest  has  been 
shown." 

The  Board's  failure  to  discuss  the  ade- 
quacy of  any  of  the  petitioner's  Individ- 
ual contentions  makes  analysis  of  the 
Board's  decision  Impossible. 

The  Board  went  on  to  undercut  even 
its  generalized  conclusion  by  stating  In  a 
footnote  that  the  Board  did  not  envision 
any  potential  controversy  from  normal 
operations  at  the  plant  or  even  from  any 
"reasonably  antlclpatable"  safety  related 
occurrences  or  accidents.  In  the  Board's 
view  it  was  only  from  "the  so-called  cat- 
astrophic accident"  that  petitioner  might 
possibly  experience  adverse  eflFects.  If 
only  catastrophic  accidents  might  affect 
petitioner  there  is  a  serious  question  as 
to  whether  intervention  was  proper.  As  a 
general  rule  catastrophic  accidents  which 
are  not  a  reasonable  possibility  are  not 
matters  to  be  litigated  in  NRC  proceed- 
ings. 

The  Board's  recasting  of  the  vague 
contentions  of  the  petitioner  goes  consid- 
erably  beyond   original   allegations.   By 


way  of  example,  the  Board  states  that 
because  of  TVAs  allegedly  poor  past  per- 
formance the  modifications  proposed  to 
reinstate  Browns  Ferry  are  inadequate 
and  additional  modifications  would  be 
required.  This  statement  adds  a  substan- 
tial supplement  to  the  petitioner  s  con- 
tentions. He  merely  stated  that  addition- 
al modifications  would  be  required.  He 
did  not  allege  that  these  modifications 
were  required  because  of  TVA's  incom- 
petence; it  Is  equally  plausible  to  con- 
clude that  the  petitioner's  posiUon  was 
that  these  modifications  would  be  re- 
quired because  the  originally  proposed 
modifications  were  inadequate,  regard- 
less of  TVA's  competence.  However,  if  the 
latter  was  intended  the  petition  appears 
inadequate  for  failing  to  Indicate  why 
he  believed  that  the  originally  proposed 
modifications  would  not  be  sufficient. 

The  Board's  restructuring  is  particu- 
larly surprising  when  it  is  recalled  that 
the  petitioner  is  an  attorney  with  prior 
experience  in  regulatory  proceedings. 
Additionally  he  used  several  opportuni- 
ties to  perfect  his  pleadings  following  al- 
legations by  TVA  and  the  NRC  staff  that 
the  pleadings  were  inadequate. 

If  the  urgent  requirements  of  the  peo- 
ple of  this  country  for  adequate  supplies 
of  energy  are  to  be  continually  thwarted 
by  the  frivolous  hearings  and  procedures, 
the  Congress  must  hasten  to  examine 
what  changes  must  be  made  to  put  the 
people's  interest  f!r-t 


THE    LATE    HONORABLE 
WILLIAM    A     BARRETT 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  "Mr. 
Gaydos  > .  Under  a  previous  order  of  the 
House,  the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania 
(Mr  Morgan^  is  recognized  for  60  min- 
utes. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  April 
12  the  people  of  Philadelphia,  State  of 
Pennsylvania  and  the  U.S.  Congress  suf- 
fered a  severe  blow  when  Congressman 
Bill  Barrett  passed  away. 

Bill  was  a  powerful  figure  In  the  Phil- 
adelphia Democratic  Party  for  over  40 
years  and  was  one  of  the  last  of  the  big 
city  political  leaders  serving  in  the  House 
of  Representatives.  I  will  never  forget  the 
day  nearly  32  years  ago  when  I  first  came 
to  Washington  to  represent  my  congres- 
sional district.  Bill  was  in  a  similar  posi- 
tion, and  we  were  novices  in  the  art  of 
legislation  and  politics.  The  geographical 
distance  between  our  districts,  at  oppo- 
site ends  of  Pennsylvania,  was  no  barrier 
to  our  becoming  friends.  His  wise  counsel 
and  always  pleasant  demeanor  stood  him 
In  good  stead  among  his  constituents  and 
among  his  many  friends  In  this  Chamber. 
I  am  proud  to  have  been  a  friend  of  Bill 
Barrett. 

Mr.  Speaker,  Bill's  nightly  trips  to 
Philadelphia  to  meet  with  his  constitu- 
ents made  him  a  legend  in  both  Wash- 
ington, DC.  and  Philadelphia  I  have 
always  felt  that  public  officials  have  a 
solemn  responsibility  to  make  themselves 
available  on  a  regular  basLs  to  the  cit- 
izenry. It  Is  not  just  a  a-^eful  reelection 
tool,  but  rather  an  essential  part  of  the 
function  of  a  ConKro.s.';man  It  1.";  all  too 
easy  to  become  IsolaU'd  in  the  Nation'.*: 
Capitol  and  forget  your  roots.  Bill  Bar- 


rett never  did.  and  the  voters  in  hLs  dis- 
trict returned  his  affection  by  reelectmg 
him  for  term  after  term.  The  job  of  a 
Congressman  is  extremely  demandmg. 
yet  Bill  so  often  made  that  extra  effort. 

At  tlie  time  of  his  death.  Bill  was  the 
ranking  Democrat  on  the  House  Com- 
mittee on  Banking.  Currency  and  Hous- 
ing and  chairman  of  its  Hou.sing  and 
Community  Development  Subcoinmitt<^. 
He  was  the  principal  architect  of  such 
legislation  as  the  Housing  and  Urban  De- 
velopment Acts  of  1965.  1968.  1969.  and 
1970.  the  Lead  Based  Paint  Poisoning 
Prevention  Act  of  1970.  the  Federal  Dis- 
aster Protection  Act  of  1973.  the  Urban 
Mass  Transportation  Assistance  Acts  of 
1964  and  1970,  and  the  Housing  and  Com- 
munity Development  Act  of  1974.  There 
are  few  Americans  indeed  who  have  not 
benefited  from  Bill's  legLslative  exper- 
tise, and  the  95th  Congress  will  have  a 
yeoman's  job  to  fill  his  shoes. 

I  know  that  the  Members  join  me  In 
extending  our  sincere  sympathies  to 
Bill's  daughters  Rose  and  Gertrude,  his 
sister  Nellie,  and  his  family  and  friends 
HLs  memory  will  be  an  inspiration  to  all 
of  us  in  the  days  and  years  ahead. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  now  yield  to  the  dLs- 
tlnguLshed  majority  leader,  the  gentle- 
man from  Ma.ssachu.setts  (Mr.  O'Neill). 

Mr.  O'NEILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  to 
join  my  colleagues  in  paying  tribute  to 
an  outstanding  chairman  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  and  to  a  close,  per- 
sonal friend. 

To  those  of  us  who  served  with  Chair- 
man Bill  Barrett,  he  was  a  great  man 
among  us. 

He  was  the  last  of  the  big  city  political 
leaders  in  the  House  having  served  as 
representative  from  the  1st  District  of 
Pennsylvania  for  more  than  30  years 

He  was  the  longest  chairman  of  the 
important  Housing  SubcommitU-e  and 
served  In  that  capacity  for  11  years 

Bill  Barrett  probably  had  more  phys- 
ical stamina  than  any  other  Member  in 
the  Hoiuse  as  he  went  home  to  his  district 
every  single  night,  6  days  a  week,  to 
"hear  confessions"  from  his  beloved  con- 
stituents He  would  Usten  to  their  prob- 
lems, their  complaints,  their  troubles 
until  1  or  1:30  in  the  morning,  catch  a 
few  hours  of  sleep,  and  rise  again  at  5:30 
In  the  morning  to  catch  the  7  a.m.  flight 
to  Washington.  If  the  Hou.se  adjourned 
early  in  the  afternoon,  he  would  go  home 
to  several  speaking  enga^remcnts  or 
receptions,  followed  by  any  wakes  or 
"viewlngs",  as  he  preferred  to  call  them, 
and  then  receive  confessions. 

Bill  Barrett  wius  one  of  the  most  loyal 
Democrats  I  have  ever  known.  Go^^lng 
political  office  from  the  rough  and  tum- 
ble streets  of  Philadelphia's  ward  and 
precinct  politics,  Bill  Barrett  was 
po.sses.sed  of  an  innate,  political  .shrewd- 
ness unsurpassed  by  any  of  his  colleagues 
in  the  House.  That  Ls  one  of  the  reasons 
why  he  made  such  a  great  chairman  of 
the  Housing  Subcommittee 

Bill  Barrett  understood  Uic  art  of 
compromise,  he  was  considerate  of  all 
opposing  points  of  view  and  worked  tire- 
lessly to  negotiate  a  reasonable  legisla- 
tive compromise  of  which  all  the  mem- 
bers of  his  subcommittee  could  be  proud. 

Members  on  both  sides  of  the  aisle 
loved  working  under  the  direction  of  Bill 
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Barrett  as  their  chairman.  He  viewed 
him.self  as  the  roach  of  a  football  team 
who  would  give  assistance  and  direction 
but  recognized  that  he  had  a  number  of 
star.s  on  tlie  team,  and  was  always  will- 
ing tfi  let  tliem  run  with  tJie  ball  when- 
ever the  opportunity  presented  itself  to 
utilize  their  talents 

I  would  be  remiss  if  I  did  not  point  out 
that  Bill  Barrett  was  tlie  chief  architect 
and  chief  sponsor  of  all  the  major  hous- 
ing legislation  in  the  pa.st  decade,  which 
Include  the  three  great  hallmarks  of  the 
Johnson  administration— the  Housing 
Act  of  1965,  Model  Cities  Act  of  1966.  and 
the  Housing  and  Urban  Development  Act 
of  1968,  and  some  of  the  more  recent 
achievements  including  the  Housing  Act 
of  1970  and  the  Emergencv  Housing  Act 
of  1975. 

I  will  never  forget,  as  long  as  I  live, 
the  support  and  understanding  Uiat  Bill 
Barrett  gave  me  over  my  Kendall  Square 
renewal  problem,  which  for  so  long 
seemed  to  defy  both  legislative  or  execu- 
tive resolution.  It  was  through  the  assist- 
ance of  Bill  Barrett  tliat  we  pa.ssed 
legislation  dealing  with  this  problem, 
and  I  know  today,  that  if  Bill  Barrett 
had  not  been  floor  managing  that  bill  it 
never  would  have  seen  the  light  of  day. 

I  know  that  my  colleagues  are  as  deep- 
ly saddened  as  I  am  at  the  loss  of  such 
an  outstanding  legislator,  a  great  human 
being  and  a  distinguished  American  My 
wife  Millie  joins  me  in  extending  sincere 
condolences  to  Bill  Barrett's  family. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  I  yield  to  the  distin- 
guished whip  of  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives, the  gentleman  from  California 
(Mr.  McFall*. 

Mr.  McFALL.  Mr  Speaker,  all  of  us 
have  lost  a  great  friend  in  the  death  of 
our  colleague.  Bill  Barrett.  Tlie  people 
of  his  district  In  Philadelphia  have  lost 
a  champion  Congress  and  the  Nation 
have  lost  a  skilled  and  courageous  leader. 

Bill  Barrett  was  the  complete  Con- 
gressman. As  the  senior  Democrat  in 
point  of  service  and  the  ranking  Demo- 
crat on  the  Committee  on  Banking.  Cur- 
rency and  Housing,  he  was  the  principal 
architect  of  some  of  the  mast  important 
national  legislation  of  our  time  But 
despite  his  heavj-  legislative  re.sponsibili- 
ties,  he  alwaj*s  had  time  for  his  constitu- 
ents and  their  problems:  The  elderly 
couple  whose  social  security  check  failed 
to  arrive,  the  tenant  faced  with  eviction, 
the  small  businessman  applying  for  a 
Government  loan. 

These  and  many  more  c-ame  to  see  Bill 
Barrett  in  his  Philadelphia  district  office 
to  which  he  commuted  nightly  after  a 
full  day  in  the  House  Holding  office 
hours  often  until  well  past  midnight.  Bill 
Barrett  had  time  for  them  all.  No  prob- 
lem was  too  small  for  his  personal  atten- 
tion. And  his  help  enriched  the  lives  of 
thousands  of  constituents. 

In  this  era  of  instant  and  depersonal- 
ized mass  communication.  Bill  Barrett 
refused  to  give  up  direct  personal  contact 
with  the  people  he  served  His  goal  in 
public  service  was  uncomplicated:  To 
help  people.  And  he  achieved  that  goal 
both  through  his  leadership  on  major 
legislation  and  his  personal  approach  to 
constituents,  helping  them  on  what  he 
called  "everjthing  that  affects  the  hu- 
nian  person," 


Bill  was  first  elected  to  the  House  in 
1944  and  had  served  continuously  since 
1948.  He  approached  his  responsibilities 
as  chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on 
Housmg  and  Community  Developm^it 
with  rare  dedication  and  left  an  indelible 
mark  on  the  Nation  s  housing  laws.  Mr. 
Barrett  played  the  leading  role  in  devel- 
oping such  landmark  legislation  as  the 
Housing  and  Urban  Development  Act  of 

1965.  the   Demonstration   Cities   Act  of 

1966.  Lhe  Housing  and  Urban  Develop- 
ment Acts  of  1968.  1969.  and  1970,  the 
Emergency  Home  Finance  Act  of  1970, 
the  Housing  and  Community  Develop- 
ment Act  of  1974 — legislation  designed 
to  meet  this  Nation's  goal  of  a  decent 
home  in  a  decent  neighborhcwd  for  ever>- 
American. 

Bill  was  a  master  of  the  legislative 
deUiil  of  housing  law.  But  he  was  much 
more  than  a  narrow  housing  specialist. 
He  concerned  himself  with  the  whole 
range  of  House  legislation  and  was 
principal  architect  also  of  the  Urban 
Mass  Traixsportalion  AssLstance  Acts  of 
1970.  the  Lead  Ba.sed  Paint  Poisoning 
Prevention  Art  of  1970,  and  the  Federal 
Dhsaster  Protection  Act  of  1973. 

Because  of  Bill  Barrett's  service,  the 
lives  of  milhons  of  Americans  are  better 
and  their  futures  brighter.  He  wUl  be 
profoundly  missed. 

Mr  MORGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  to 
the    gentleman    from    California     'Mr. 

ROUSSELOT  •  . 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ap- 
preciate my  colleague,  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  not  only  yielding  but 
also  taking  this  time  to  pay  tribute  to 
Bill  Barrett. 

As  an  individual  in  this  House  I  had 
the  oprxjrtunity  to  serve  with  Bill  Bar- 
rett on  the  Banking,  Currency  and  Hous- 
ing Committee.  It  has  already  been 
stated,  but  I  would  like  to  reemphasize 
it  as  a  member  of  the  oppasite  party  from 
which  Bill  Barrett  came,  he  was  emi- 
nently fair  in  the  way  he»-conducted  the 
committee  meetings.  He  bent  over  back- 
ward all  the  time  to  make  sure  that  all 
people  had  a  chance  to  testify  and  that 
all  members  of  the  committee,  regardless 
of  which  side  of  the  aisle  they  came 
from,  had  a  chance  to  question  witnesses 
It  is  difficult  to  find  anyone  in  this  HoiLse 
who  presided  with  a  greater  sense  of 
fairness  over  the  meetings  than  did  Bill 
Barrett. 

I  too  was  very  much  impressed,  as  I 
think  all  Members  were,  with  Bill  Bar- 
rett's outstanding  and  total  dedication 
to  sen-ing  his  district  at  home,  so  much 
so  that  he  would  take  the  time  each  night 
to  go  home  and  be  with  his  constituents, 
any  who  came  to  his  door,  and  of  course 
he  was  that  way  here  in  the  Capitol.  So 
many  times  he  would  bring  people  from 
his  district  to  the  committee  meetings 
and  make  sure  that  they  understood  the 
proceedings.  It  would  be  extremely  diffi- 
cult to  find  anyone  who  gave  such  total 
and  complete  dedication  to  things  in  this 
House  that  Bill  Barrett  gave. 

Those  of  us  who  disagreed  with  him 
on  some  philosophic  issues  found  it  easy 
to  ser\'e  with  Bill  Barrett  because  he 
was  so  decent  and  so  totally  fair  in  the 
way  that  he  dealt  with  all  of  us. 

I  am  very  grateful  to  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  for  taking  this  time 


so  that  we  can  all  express  our  apprecia- 
tion for  Bill's  very  complete  and  total 
service. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  r  j-ield  to 
the  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Bank- 
ing. Currency  and  Housmg.  the  gentle- 
man from  Wisconsin   iMr,   Rettssi. 

Mr.  REUSS.  Mr.  Speaker.  Bill  Barrett 
is  sorely  missed  at  the  House  Committee 
on  Banking.  Currency,  and  Housing.  His 
death  April  12  in  Philadelphia  followed 
by  just  1  month  the  death  of  his  long- 
time friend  and  our  colleague  on  the 
committee.  Wright  Patman  of  Texas  In 
a  brief  period  of  time,  we  have  lost  two 
great  friends  of  the  -little  man."  Bill 
Barrett  and  Wright  Patman  st<xxl  to- 
gether time  after  time  on  the  side  of  the 
citizens  who  did  not  have  big  lobbies 
working  in  their  interest. 

Moreover,  Bill  Barrett  was  never  too 
busy  to  give  time  to  the  individual  prob- 
lems of  his  constituents.  Tliey  knew  his 
door  was  always  open,  and  he  would  listen 
to  their  problems  and  help  them  if  he 
could. 

Congressman  Barrett  was  first  elected 
to  the  House  of  Representatives  in  1944 
and  ser\'ed  continuously  since  1948.  He 
was  on  the  House  Banking  Committee 
since  1950,  longer  than  any  other  mem- 
ber now  on  the  committee. 

He  had  been  chairman  of  the  Sub- 
committee on  Housing  and  Community 
Development  since  1965.  reflecting  his 
abiding  interest  in  housing  the  Nation's 
low-  and  moderate-income  families  and 
revitalizing  our  great  cities.  \ 

In  the  pursuit  of  these  goals.  Con- 
gressman Barrett  was  the  principal 
architect  of  a  succession  of  major  hous- 
ing and  urban  development  legislation 
including : 

The  HoiLsing  and  Urban  Development 
Act  of  1965; 

The  Demonstration  Cities  Act  of  1966: 
The  Housing  and  Urban  Development 
Acts  of  1968,  1969,  and  1970; 

The  Emergency  Home  Finance  Act  of 
1970; 

The  Housing  and  Commimity  Develop- 
ment Act  of  1974: 

The  Emergency  Housing  Act  of  1975; 
And,  the  Urban  Mass  Transportation 
A.ssistance  Acts  of  1964.  and  1970. 

These  accomplishments,  among  others, 
wUl  stand  as  a  permanent  memorial  to 
Mr.  Barretts  dedicated  service  to  both 
the  people  of  Philadelphia  and  of  the 
Nation. 

On  a  more  personal  level.  Bill 
Barrett's  warm  and  generous  spirit,  and 
his  great  good  humor,  will  be  missed  by 
all  of  us  wh^'have  come  to  appreciate  his 
loyalty  and  friendship. 

My  wife  Margaret  joins  in  expressing 
our  deepest  sj^npathies  to  Bill  Barrett's 
wonderful  family. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Mr  Speaker.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  'Mr. 
Schulze)  . 

Mr.  SCHULZE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
tlie  gentleman  and  commend  the  gentle- 
man for  taking  this  special  or^ier  so  we 
have  an  opportunity  to  commemorate 
the  passing  of  our  friend  and  comrade, 
the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  Mr. 
Barrett.  I  join  our  friends  on  both  sides 
of  the  asile  in  expressing  a  sense  of  loss 
and  feeling  of  void  at  the  sudden  pass- 
ing of  Bill  Barrett. 
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Mr.  Speaker.  I  was  born  in  the  city  of 
Philadelphia  and  have  lived  in  the  Phil- 
adelphia area  all  of  my  life.  I  had  long 
heard  about  Bill  Barrett,  and  his  con- 
cern for  people,  but  it  was  not  until  I 
was  serving  as  Register  of  Wills  of  Ches- 
ter County,  Pa.,  that  I  personally 
talked  with  him. 

One  instance  at  that  time  stands  out 
in  my  memory.  Bill  called  me  one  day 
and  explained  that  he  had  been  con- 
tacted by  an  elderly  couple  with  grown 
children.  The  coupl3  had  never  married 
and  they  now  wanted  to  do  so — but  quiet- 
ly. I  was  able  to  arrange  it,  and  I  will 
always  remember  the  man  who  was 
thoughtful  enough  for  those  Involved  to 
make  the  request. 

As  a  matter  of  fact.  Bn.L  Barretts 
personal  attention  to  his  constituents' 
problems  was  legendary  and  probably 
unequalled  by  any  other  Member  of 
Congress.  It  was  reported  that  he  spent 
every  evening  in  his  district  helping  peo- 
ple I  know  he  was  there,  because  on  the 
many  occasions  I  had  to  return  to  m> 
district  on  the  evening  shuttle.  I  invari- 
ably sat  with  Bill  Barrett.  It  was  dur- 
ing these  trips  that  I  learned  of  his  great 
sense  of  humor  and  how  he  enjoyed  a 
good  story.  ,     .^ 

I  can  also  attest  to  his  concern  for  his 
fellow  Congressmen.  As  a  freshman 
Member.  I  benefited  from  his  advice  and 
counsel  which  he  never  hesitated  to  give 
even  though  we  were  not  members  of  the 
same  party.  I  served  with  him  on  the 
Banking.  Currency  and  Housing  Com- 
mittee and  on  many  occasions  he  was 
most  helpful  to  me  in  explaining  the 
background  and  intricacies  of  legislation 
before  the  committee. 

Bill  was  next  In  line  to  the  dean  of 
the  Pennsylvania  delegation  and  all  of 
us  in  the  delegation  will  miss  him  and 
his  expertise.  In  the  absence  of  the  dean. 
Bill  would  chair  the  delegation  meet- 
ings, and  he  was  always  effusive  and  flat- 
tering in  his  introductions  of  Members. 
It  was  at  the  delegation  luncheon 
meetings  that  I  learned  how  much  he  was 
revered  by  the  Capitol  staff.  The  waiters 
and  waitresses  knew  that  he  had  a  liking 
for  ice  cream  and  no  matter  what  was 
being  served  for  dessert.  Bill  Barrett 
got  his  ice  cream  without  having  to  ask 
for  it.  The  staff  would  make  a  special  trip 
to  the  kitchen  to  make  sure  that  special 
Congressman  had  his  special  dessert. 

That  special  Congressman  has  left  a 
special  mark  on  me.  and  I  deeply  mourn 
his  passing  as  I  am  sure  all  of  my  col- 
leagues in  the  Congre.ss  do. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  (Mr. 
Gaydos I  . 

Mr.  GAYDOS  Mr  Speaker,  I  thank 
the  dean  of  the  Pennsylvania  delegation 
for  yielding  to  me.  I  think  I  speak  not 
only  on  behalf  of  the  dean,  but  all  the 
Members  of  our  delegation  in  .saying  we 
made  a  special  effort  to  speak  as  one  in 
the  Pennsylvania  delegation  and  Bill 
Barrett  was  one  of  the  leaders. 

It  is  with  a  deep  sense  of  loss  that  I 
rise  today  to  pay  tribute  to  my  good 
friend  and  colleague,  the  Honorable  Wil- 
liam .\  Barrett.  Congressman  from  the 
First  District  of  Pennsylvania. 

In  the  space  of  5  weeks,  we  have  wlt- 
ne.ssed  the  deaths  of  two  of  our  most  es- 


teemed colleagues,  the  Honorable  Wright 
Patman  and  the  Honorable  William  A. 
Barrett.  Both  of  these  venerable  legis- 
lators steadfastly  devoted  their  efforts 
to  improving  the  lot  of  the  conimon  man. 
This  was  only  proper  for  a  person  such 
as  Bill  Barrett,  who  came  from  humble 
beginnings.  When  he  was  only  2  years 
old.  his  father  died,  leaving  to  his  mother 
the  heavy  burden  of  raising  a  family. 
Bill  Barrett  had  to  leave  school  at  an 
early  age  to  help  support  his  family.  He 
became  an  apprentice  welder  and  was 
proud  to  claim  he  held  a  union  card  In 
the  Boilermakers'  Union  ever  since. 

Bill  Barrett,  whose  term  in  this  House 
spanned  the  period  from  1944  to  1976 
was  in  every  sense  a  true  representative 
of  the  people  who  regularly  voted  to  re- 
turn him  to  Congress. 

He  served  on  the  House  Committee  on 
Banking,  Currency  and  Housing  since 
1950  and  was  Chairman  of  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Housing  and  Community  De- 
velopment .since  1965.  He  was  the  princi- 
pal architect  of  much  significant  legis- 
lation including  the  Housing  and  Urban 
Development  Act  of  1965.  the  Demon- 
stration Cities  Act  of  1966.  the  Housing 
and  Urban  Development  Acts  of  1968, 
1969.  and  1970,  the  Urban  Mass  Trans- 
portation Assistance  Acts  of  1964  and 
1970. 
It  has  been  said  that: 
People  who  watit  to  understand  democracy 
should  spend  less  time  In  the  Library  with 
ArUtoUe  and  more  time  on  the  buses  and  in 
the  .«ubway 

Bill  Barrett  most  eminently  typified 
this  in  his  close  attachment  to  the  peo- 
ple of  his  district.  He  knew  and  lived 
with  their  problems  and  dedicated  his 
legislative  career  to  Improving  the  qual- 
ity of  life  for  the  residents  of  the  cities. 
His  death  brings  to  a  close  his  efforts 
to  better  the  life  of  the  city  dweUer.  But 
he  leaves  a  legacy  of  accomplishments 
that  is  living  testimony  of  his  dedicated 
legislative  career. 

I  mourn  the  loss  of  a  close  personal 
friend,  all  of  us  mourn  the  loss  of  a  dis- 
tinguished colleague,  the  residents  of  the 
First  Congressional  District  of  Pennsyl- 
vania mourn  the  loss  of  their  great  and 
devoted  Representative. 

Mr.  MORG,\N.  Mr  Speaker.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  'Mr. 
Flood  > 

Mr.  FLOOD.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  a  col- 
league, as  a  Pennsylvanlan.  and  most  of 
all  as  a  good  friend.  I.  too.  mourn  the 
passing  of  our  beloved  fellow  Member  of 
the  House,  the  Honorable  William  A. 
Barrett. 

When  Congressman  Bill  Barrett  de- 
parted this  Earth  last  month,  a  bit  of  the 
spirit  and  legend  of  this  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives departed  also.  For.  above  all. 
Bill  Barrett  was  a  true  son  of  this 
House,  and  one  of  the  greatest  men  to 
serve  In  it  in  the  history  of  this  Nation. 
Bill  Barrett  was  one  of  my  oldest  and 
closest  friends  For.  along  with  the  dis- 
tinguished dean  of  the  Pennsylvania 
delegation.  Congressman  Tom  Morgak, 
we  were  all  sworn  into  the  House  for  the 
first  time  in  January  1945  It  was  a  long 
and  close  relationship  between  Bill 
Barrett  and  myself.  We  worked  together, 
we  planned  together,  and  we  helped  each 
other  in  problems  aCfecting  our  own  con- 


gressional districts.  He  was  a  particular 
source  of  assistance  in  the  past  several 
years,  when  as  chairman  of  tlie  Subcom- 
mittee on  Housing  he  pushed  away  every 
possible  block  in  the  patli  of  resistance 
to  the  programs  for  disaster  legislation 
and  relief  measures  which  were  so  badly 
needed  in  my  district,  following  the 
tragic  Hurricane  Agnes  floods  in  1972.  It 
was  to  Bill  Barrett  that  I  turned  when 
I  needed  help,  and  my  people  needed 
help,  and  it  was  from  Bill  Barrett  there 
came  forth  a  spirit  of  compassion  and 
understanding.  We  needed  help  in 
northeastern  Pennsylvania  in  1972  and. 
if  the  historic  Agnes  Recovery  Act  of  that 
year  will  fall  into  the  pages  of  history  as 
the  most  monumental  measure  of  relief 
legislation  which  the  American  Govern- 
ment has  provided,  then  the  name  of 
Bill  Barrett  should  fall  with  it  as  the 
innovator  and  mover  who  heard  the  call 
of  distress,  and  answered  the  call  of 
those  in  need. 

Throughout  the  tributes  and  obituaries 
which  followed  his  pa.ssing.  one  phrase 
repeated  itself  and  one  notion  was  un- 
mistakably conveyed  to  the  minds  of 
those  who  knew  him.  That  notion  was 
that  he  was  a  Congressman  of  unyield- 
ing service  to  the  people  of  Philadelphia 
to  whom  he  dedicated  his  life  Rti  l  Bar- 
rett for  many  years  took  the  train  back 
to  Philadelphia  each  and  every  night 
that  there  was  a  session  of  this  House, 
and  he  returned  every  morning  if  neces- 
sar>'  so  that  he  could  remain  constantly 
available  to  the  constituents  who  con- 
sidered him  a  prophet,  a  servant,  a 
friend,  and  their  friend  in  Washington. 
In  later  years,  he  flew  home  each  evening 
to  the  city  of  brotherly  love,  holding  of- 
fice hours  throughout  his  district,  often 
meeting  with  50  or  100  i^ersons  each 
night.  Bill  Barrett  was  a  source  of  pride 
and  inspiration  to  me  I  learned  from 
him,  as  I  worked  with  him.  We  worked 
with  each  other.  We  were  friends 

It  would  be  impossible  to  find  a  more 
dedicated  and  conscientloas  member 
than  Bill  Barrett.  He  met  with  his  con- 
stituents to  hear  their  problems  and  took 
immediate  action  to  help  them  whenever 
possible.  His  days  were  long  and  arduous 
because  of  his  deep  dedication  to  his 
constituency. 

We  know  that  many  of  our  fellow  citi- 
zens really  believe  that  being  a  member 
of  Congress  is  a  "piece  of  cake."  it  is  a 
soft,  easy  job.  Well.  Bill  Barrett,  among 
manv,  behes  that  impression  No  man 
ever  worked  harder  for  the  betterment 
of  his  constltuenUs  than  did  Biil  Bar- 
rett. 

Mr.  Speaker,  a  certain  kind  of  friend- 
ship is  bound  to  develop  among  members 
from  the  same  State  delegation  There 
is  a  mutuality  of  interests  because  of 
geography  and  in  some  cases,  philosophy 
Therefore,  I  knew  him  well  for  over  30 
vears. 

Bn  L  Barrett  had  long  been  a  power- 
ful figure  ill  the  Democratic  Party  nf  his 
native  Philadelphia  Ho  cerved  since  1965 
as  chairman  of  the  HousinK  Subcommit- 
tee which,  as  we  know,  has  primary  juris- 
diction over  Federal  ho\L<lnR  and  com- 
munity development  pn^prams 

As  chairman  But  Barrett  was  cred- 
ited wltli  an  important  role  In  drafting 
much  of  the  major  legislation  of  the  past 
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decade,  including  the  Housing  and  Urban 
Development  Acts  of  1965,  1968,  1969, 
and  1970,  the  Demon.stration  Cities  Act 
of  1966;  the  Emergency  Home  Finance 
Act  of  1970.  the  Housint;  and  Community 
Development  Act  of  1974.  and  the  Emer- 
gency Housing  Act  of  1975. 

I  say  again,  4  years  ago  when  Tropical 
Storm  Agnes  devastated  my  congres- 
sional district,  I  had  occasion  to  call  upon 
him  in  his  capacity  as  chairman  of  the 
Housing  Subcommittee.  He  was  of  great 
help  to  us  in  our  endeavor  to  draft  legis- 
lation and  hold  hearings  on  the  vitally 
important  issue  of  insurance  for  flood 
victims  And.  as  many  will  recall,  it  was  a 
terrible  situation,  not  only  in  Penn.syl- 
vania  but  in  some  .seven  other  States 
along  the  eastern  seaboard.  During  that 
difficult  [period.  Bill  Barrett  extended 
to  us  his  fullest  cooperation  and  we  shall 
always  remember  him  for  liLs  kindness 
and  understanding. 

It  has  been  said  that  Bill  Barrett  put 
in  two  full  days  of  work  every  day — first 
here  in  Washington  and  then  in  Phila- 
delphia. Despite  thi.s  incredible  schedule 
he  brought  to  hLs  a.ssipnment  as  chair- 
man of  the  Housing  Subrommittee  a 
quiet,  attentive,  genial,  unhurried,  and 
friendly  attitude  which  won  the  coopera- 
tion of  the  Members  and  also  of  the 
groups  with  which  he  discassed  hou.sing 
policies  and  programs.  It  Ls  a  formula  for 
getting  things  accomplished,  and  in  his 
case  it  worked  remarkablv  well.  HLs  in- 
nate courtesy  and  friendline,ss  were 
matched  by  hLs  compassion  for  tliose  who 
needed  the  help  of  the  housing  legLsla- 
tion  that  was  enacted  in  order  to  achieve 
the  national  goal  of  a  decent  home  in  a 
suitable  environment 

Bill  Barrett  was  a  deeply  riedicated, 
indefatigable  hard  worker  who  demon- 
strated unbelievable  patience  in  con- 
ducting hours  and  days  and  weeks  of 
hearings  into  all  aspects  of  housing  leg- 
islation. He  was  always  willing  to  give 
of  his  own  time  to  IL^^tpn  to  tlic  idevi"= 
and  suggestions  and  criticisms  of  public 
officiaLs.  builders,  lenders,  suppliers,  and 
experts  in  all  fields  related  to  housing, 
just  as  he  patiently  and  endlessly  ILs- 
tened  to  vast  numbers  of  people  in  his 
own  congressional  district. 

Bill  B.^rrett  was  the  champion  of  the 
millions  of  Americans  wlio  lived  in  sub- 
standard housing.  He  labored  long  and 
hard  to  correct  this  inequity  both  in 
committee  and  on  the  floor  of  the  House. 
He  understood  clearly  that  i)oor  housing 
was  much  like  a  cancer,  the  crime  it  en- 
couraged, the  disease  it  bred,  the  prob- 
lems it  caused,  all  infecting  the  other 
areas  of  a  community.  Better  housing, 
he  knew,  was  a  goal  which  tlie  Nation 
must  strive  for.  One  of  his  principal  goals 
was  always  to  protect  working  people 
and  to  support  labor  legislation.  He  was 
an  advocate  for  supplementary  incomes 
for  the  underpaid  and  better  working 
conditions  and  pay  for  Federal  em- 
ployees. 

He  was  especially  active  in  the  con- 
tinuing fight  to  protect  Federal  employ- 
ees from  having  their  installations 
moved  out  from  under  them. 

In  the  aura  of  Sam  Ravbum,  and  John 
McCormick,  and  Hale  Boggs.  and  the 
other  great  men  who  have  been  leaders 


in  thLs  House  during  my  career,  we  now 
find  the  mantle  of  greatness  void  of  an- 
otlier  leader  who  wore  it  so  well.  I  shall 
mi.ss  Bill  Barrett  and  indeed  all  of  us 
who  knew  him  shall  relish  the  memory 
of  his  presence  in  this  House.  He  was  a 
dear  friend  and  as  I  can  only  say  at 
thLs  time,  allow  me  to  repeat  the  words 
of  William  Shakespeare,  for  his  wish  ex- 
presses best  my  feeling  at  this  time. 
"Good  night  sweet  prince,  and  may 
flights  of  angels  beckon  thee  to  thy  rest." 

Catherine  .ioins  me  in  these  sentiments 
and  sympathy  to  Bill's  family. 

Mr.  RHODES.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Mem- 
bers of  the  House  of  Representatives  lost 
one  of  our  senior  Members  in  the  pa.ss- 
ing of  Bill  Barrett,  who  represented  the 
first  district  of  Pennsylvania  for  27 
>ears. 

He  was  a  diligent  worker  on  the  legisla- 
tive front  in  the  House,  and  for  his  con- 
stituents in  his  beloved  city  of  Philadel- 
phia He  epitomized  the  spirit  of  the  City 
of  Brotlierly  Lkap  and  worked  hard  for 
the  causes  he  believed  in  His  work  as 
chairman  of  the  subcommittee  on  Hous- 
ing and  Community  Development  served 
to  help  our  Nation  in  its  efforts  to  solve 
our  many  housing  problems. 

He  had  the  ability  to  achieve  bipar- 
tisan cooperation  on  legislative  matters. 
He  commuted  almost  daily  to  Philadel- 
phia to  belter  serve  the  people  of  the 
first  district 

Bn.i.  Barrett  was  a  public  servant  in 
the  highest  sense  of  the  word  He  was  an 
asset  to  this  Congress  and  an  ever-will- 
ing provider  of  assistance  and  service  to 
the  people  of  Philadelphia  I  join  my  col- 
leagues in  our  great  sense  of  loss,  and  in 
paying  tribute  to  his  long  career  of  serv- 
ice to  the  Nation  and  his  district. 

Mr.  ROONEY  Mr  Speaker,  it  is  with 
deep  sadness  that  I  join  with  my  col- 
leagues in  the  House  of  Representatives 
to  bid  farewell  to  our  friend.  William  A. 
Barrett  of  Pennsylvania. 

I  feel  privileged  to  have  served  with 
William  Barrett  for  over  14  years  in  the 
Congre.ss  As  a  member  of  the  Pennsyl- 
vania delegation.  I  know  Bill  Barrett 
was  a  fine  legislator  and  worthy  repre- 
.sentative  of  his  fellow  Philadelphians. 
the  people  of  the  First  Congressional 
District  of  Penn.sylvania. 

His  30-year  career  in  Congress  pro- 
duced major  housing  legislation  which 
has  now  t>ecome  a  permanent  part  of 
our  housing  industrv-  I  believe  Bill  Bar- 
rett's finest  legislative  achievements 
came  during  the  11  years  he  .served  as 
chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Hou'^- 
ing  and  Community  Development. 
Among  the  significant  pieces  of  legisla- 
tion which  molded  our  national  policy 
toward  housing  are  the  Housing  and 
Urban  Developm.ent  Acts  of  1965.  1968. 
1969.  and  1970.  tlie  Demon.'Jlration  Citie« 
Act  of  1966.  the  Emergency  Home  Fi- 
nance Act  of  1970.  the  Housing  and  Com- 
munity Development  Act  of  1974.  and  the 
Emergency  Housing  Act  of  1975  Bill 
Barrett  was  in.strumental  in  the  devel- 
opmnet  and  enactment  of  all  of  these. 

This  count r>-  has  lost  a  major  figure 
in  Congress  who  had  a  keen  awareness 
of  the  importance  of  housing  among  na- 
tional priorities  and  an  instinctive  feel- 
ing about  the  problem  involved  m  keep- 


ing this  the  best  hotised  nation  in  the 
world. 

Mrs,  Rooney  joins  me  in  extending  our 
deep  sympathy  to  the  Barrett  family 

Mrs,  SULLIVAN,  Mr  Speaker,  I  am 
grateful  to  the  dean  of  the  Pennsylvania 
delegation,  the  gentleman  from  Penn- 
sylvania I  Mr  Morgan  > .  for  providing 
thi':  opportunity  for  Bill  Barretts  many 
friends  in  the  House  to  express  in  this 
manner  our  deep  affection  for  one  of 
the  hardest  working,  most  conscientious 
and  most  kind-hearted  colleagues  any 
of  us  has  known. 

We  all  knew  him.  of  course,  as  "Bill" 
and  so  did  all  of  his  constituents,  and, 
for  that  matter,  every  one  in  Philadel- 
phia. His  constituents  may  or  may  not 
have  been  fully  aware  oJ  hL^  impact  and 
influence  over  the  years  on  nationai  leg- 
islation— particularly  on  housing  legis- 
lation— but  they  certainly  knew  that  in 
their  Congressman  they  had  a  Repre- 
sentative who  was  not  only  able,  but 
more  than  willine,  to  accomplish  almost 
anj-thing  reasonable  they  ever  asked  him 
to  do  in  their  behalf. 

As  all  of  the  obituary  articles  pointed 
out  after  his  death,  and  as  newspaper 
feature  articles  had  cited  time  after  time 
during  his  career,  he  was  an  "old  fash- 
ioned" con.stituent-oriented  politician 
who  seemingly  spent  practically  all  of 
his  time  finding  .iobs  or  otherwise  getting 
help  for  individual  constituents  with 
problems  not  only  in  Washington  but 
also  at  the  State  level  or  in  City  HaU. 
But  that  was  a  misleading  impression. 
He  did,  indeed,  spend  prodigious  amounts 
of  time  and  energy  on  district  and  con- 
stituent problems,  but  not  at  the  expense 
of  his  legislative  duties  as  a  Congress- 
man. 

He  put  in  a  "full  day"  in  PhUadelphia 
every  night  on  constituent  problems: 
but  first  he  put  in  literally  a  full  day  here 
in  Washington,  in  committee  and  on  the 
House  floor  and  m  conference  commit- 
tees As  long  as  I  knew  him.  he  did  2  days' 
work  everj-  day.  Only  a  constitution  and 
will  of  iron  could  have  enabled  him  to 
carry  out  such  a  rugged  schedule  for  so 
many  years. 

We  all  work  hard  m  this  job  and  most 
of  us  work  extremely  hard  But  Bill 
Barrett  was  still  going  strong  in  his  office 
m  Philadelphia  every  night  long  after 
most  of  us  were  exhausted.  Obviously,  he 
thrived  on  it 

I  sat  next  to  Bill  Barrett  in  the  House 
Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency  f  or= 
niany  years,  and  I  also  sat  next  to  him.  as 
aie  ranking  member  of  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Housmg.  which  he  chaired 
since  1965.  In  several  Congresses,  we  sat 
next  to  each  other  also  on  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Small  Business,  And  he  served 
for  a  number  of  years  on  my  Subcommit- 
tee on  Consumer  Affairs  For  many  years, 
when  Democratic  conferees  from  the 
Banking  Committee  were  selected  by 
seniority  on  the  full  committee  rather 
than,  as  now,  from  among  members  of 
tj:ie  subcommittee  ha%1ng  jurisdiction,  he 
and  I  sat  together  on  ever>-  House-Senate 
conference  committee  involving  legisla- 
tion from  the  Bankmg  Committee,  These 
constant  associations  during  hearings 
and  markup  sessions,  and  the  long  hours 
we  spent  together  on  legislation  on  the 
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House  floor  aiid  In  conference,  pro- 
vided me  with  a  wonderful  opportunity 
to  know  not  only  Bill  Barrett  the  pub- 
lic ofTKial  but  also  Bill  Barrett  the 
huniiin  being. 

Many  a  time  I  teased  him  about  his 
"political"  outlook  on  legislation.  He 
seemed  to  sense  instinctively  what  was 
and  what  was  not  "good  politics."  But 
wtu'M  I  teased  him  about  this,  his  answer 
was  Uiat  if  a  proposition  was  not  "good 
politics"  then  it  was  not  good  for  the 
people.  And  his  votes  were  always  cast 
in  behalf  of  what  he  truly  regarded  as 
the  public  interest.  Almost  always  I 
agreed  with  him  When  we  disagreed, 
which  was  not  often,  it  was  over  details, 
not  over  objectives. 

His  influence  on  housing  legislation, 
and  on  the  opportunities  for  low  and 
moderate  income  families  to  obtain  de- 
cent housing,  was  profound.  As  chair- 
man of  the  subcommittee  for  11  years, 
he  made  every  possible  effort  to  reach  an 
Informed  consensus  and  was  willing  to 
take  as  much  time  as  necessary  to  try  to 
bring  the  whole  subcommittee  to  a  har- 
monious meeting  of  the  minds. 

But  when  that  was  not  possible — when 
there  were  basic  differences  of  opinion 
which  could  not  be  resolved  except  by 
majority  vote — he  always  remained  a 
thoroughly  gracious  gentleman  who 
never  raLsed  his  voice  or  said  an  unkind 
word  to,  or  about,  those  who  opposed 
him.  He  bore  no  grudges.  When  argu- 
ments became  intense,  he  usually  eased 
the  tension  with  a  quip,  perhaps  a  com- 
pliment, and  always  a  wide  smile  which 
no  one  could  resist  responding  to. 

Whenever  there  was  a  Banking  Com- 
mittee markup  session,  whether  sched- 
uled for  10  a.m..  or  9:30,  or  even  9,  Bill 
Barrett,  who  had  gotten  up  that  morn- 
ing in  Philadelphia  at  5  a.m.  after  going 
to  bed  only  a  few  hours  earlier  following 
his  nighttime  meetings  with  constituents 
in  his  oCBce,  would  usually  be  the  first 
person  in  the  committee  room. 

The  three  of  us  with  the  most  seniority 
on  the  committee,  the  late  Wright  Pat- 
man,  Bill  Barrett,  and  I,  usually  joined 
quickly  by  Henry  Reuss,  had  many  in- 
teresting conversations  during  those  in- 
tervals of  waiting  for  a  quorum  to  appear. 
The  four  of  us  constituted  the  E>emo- 
cratic  conferees  on  numerous  major  bills 
up  to  1973.  and  the  unity  we  presented 
on  issues  ranging  from  the  Bank  Holding 
Company  Act  to  consumer  credit  legis- 
lation resulted  in  some  historic  victories 
for  strong  and  effective  legislation. 

These  are  some  of  the  many  things  I 
will  remember  Bill  Barrett  for.  I  am 
particularly  grateful  to  him  for  having 
cosponsored  the  bill  I  first  introduced  in 
1969.  and  which  is  now  incorporated  as 
section  22  of  H.R.  12945.  the  Housing 
Authorization  Act  of  197G  now  pending 
before  the  House.  This  section  establishes 
the  Home  Owners  Mortgage  Loan  Cor- 
poration to  make  direct  Federal  loans 
of  up  to  $30,000  to  credit-worthy  average 
income  families  at  an  interest  rate  of 
6 '  2  percent  or  less  when  mortgage  funds 
are  not  available  to  such  families  from 
private  lenders  at  reasonable  rates  of 
interest.  Enactment  of  the  Sullivan - 
Barrett  direct  housing  loan  proposal,  as 
section  22  of  H.R.  12945.  would  add  fur- 


ther laster  to  Bill  Barrett's  great  record 
on  housing  legislation 

Mr.  GREEN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  sad- 
dened by  my  colleagues  passing  but  still 
warmed  by  the  memory  of  his  friendship. 

My  comments  today  are  personal  and 
as  such  may  mean  more  to  me  than  to 
others. 

I  knew  this  man  from  the  time  I  was 
6  years  old.  I  was  on  this  floor  and  with 
my  father  the  day  they  were  sworn  in 
together  in  June  of  1945. 

For  the  last  12  years  I  worked  with 
him  here  and  at  home  in  Pennsylvania. 

Every  major  political  figure  in  Phila- 
delphia during  all  those  years  leaned  on 
Bill  Barrett  for  support. 

Literally  thousand  of  citizens,  less 
known,  passed  through  his  offices  each 
year  seeking  help  from  the  man  they 
knew  cared  around  the  clock. 

He  had  a  heart  as  big  as  South  Phila- 
delphia. 

Bill  Barrett  understood  profoundly 
that  our  system  works  best  when  we  care 
for  one  another. 

On  my  own  behalf  and  on  behalf  of 
my  mother  and  family  I  extend  our  sin- 
cerest  .sympathy  to  his  children  and  fam- 
ily and  friends. 

Mr.  NIX.  Mr.  Speaker,  mere  words 
cannot  express  the  sorrow  I  feel  at  the 
lass  of  my  colleague  and  friend.  Bill 
Barrett,  or  the  great  admiration  and  re- 
spect I  held  for  him. 

Bill  Barrett  was.  of  course,  a  personal 
friend  and  close  colleague  of  mine  for 
many  years.  We  represented  adjoining 
districts  in  the  city  of  Philadelphia  and 
worked  closely  together  on  many,  many 
projects  for  the  benefit  of  Philadelphia 
and  Pennsylvania. 

Bill  Barrett  and  I  spent,  I  suppose, 
thousands  of  hours  together  in  meetings 
and  conversations  of  all  sorts.  In  such 
a  close  partnership  one  can  really  watch 
and  judge  a  man's  character  and  ability. 
And  I  believe  that  I  can  truthfully  say 
that  I  have  never  known  a  man  of  finer 
character  or  greater  ability  than  Bill 
Barrett. 

I  sometimes  wonder.  Mr.  Speaker, 
whether  historians  of  a  future  age  will 
give  proper  attention  to  the  great  con- 
tributions of  a  man  like  Bill.  For  he  was 
a  man  who  never  sought  publicity  and 
never  tried  to  impress  hLs  constituents  or 
this  House  with  fiery  oratory  or  dramatic 
posturing.  Indeed.  I  do  not  believe  Bill 
ever  gave  a  thought  to  his  place  in  his- 
tory. His  satisfaction  came  from  a  life- 
time of  dedicated  service  to  people  who 
needed  him. 

Bill  Barrett's  extraordinary  service 
to  his  constituents  is  well-known,  but  it 
bears  repeating.  Nearly  every  night,  year 
after  year,  after  the  House  adjourned 
for  the  day.  Bill  would  fly  back  to  Phila- 
delphia to  meet  with  his  constituents. 
Every  constituent  in  his  district  knew 
that  Bill  Barrett  was  always  available 
to  help  him.  Whether  they  were  rich  or 
poor,  black  or  white,  whether  their  prob- 
lems were  large  or  small.  Bill  Barrett's 
constituents  could  count  on  his  help  when 
they  needed  it. 

Along  with  the  great  amount  of  time 
and  energy  that  Bill  devoted  to  serving 
his  constituents,  he  was  a  conscientious 
and  loyal  Member  of  this  Hou.'^e  His 
period  of   greatest  legislative  achieve- 


ment came  when  he  assumed  the  Chair  of 
the  Hou.sing  Subcommittee  in  the  Com- 
mit u-e  on  Banking,  Currency  and  Hous- 
ing m  1965 

The  legislation  for  which  Bill  Barrett 
was  responsible  during  his  yeans  as 
chairman  of  that  subcommittee  would 
form  a  proud  legacy  for  any  10  Members 
of  Congress:  the  Housing  and  Urban 
Development  AcLs  of  1965.  1968,  1969, 
and  1970;  the  Demonstration  Cities  Act 
of  1966;  the  Emergency  Home  Finance 
Act  of  1970;  the  Housing  and  Commu- 
nity Development  Act  of  1974;  the  Emer- 
gency Housing  Act  of  1975;  the  Urban 
Mass  Transportation  Assistance  Acts  of 
1964  and  1970;  the  Lead  Based  Paint 
PoisCTiaing  Prevention  Act  of  1970;  and 
the  Federal  Disaster  Protection  Act  of 
1973. 

Those  of  us  who  have  watched  Bill 
Barrett's  legislative  leadership  in  work- 
ing to  solve  the  great  problems  of  hous- 
ing and  urban  development  know  that  he 
never  sought  the  limelight  or  called  at- 
tention to  his  own  great  contributions. 
Instead  he  worked  tirelessly  to  develop 
considered,  workmanlike,  practical  legis- 
lation that  would  meet  the  needs  of  the 
people. 

Bill  Barrett  brought  more  to  this 
House  than  great  ability  and  dedicated 
service.  His  personal  warmth  and  wit. 
his  tireless  good  humor,  his  inexhaustible 
energy,  his  complete  lack  of  self-conceit 
and  pretension — these  qualities  won  for 
Bill  the  affection  and  respect  of  all  hLs 
colleagues,  regardless  of  party. 

It  is  difficult,  Mr.  Speaker,  to  sum  up 
in  these  brief  remarks  the  character  and 
achievements  of  a  man  as  fortunate  in 
both  categories  as  Bill  Barrett.  Perhaps 
much  of  his  character  can  be  described 
by  the  use  of  the  Latin  word  "gravitas," 
which  the  ancient  Romans  used  to  de- 
scribe a  man  of  substance,  integrity,  and 
steadiness.  Bill  Barrett  was  such  a  man. 
He  was  a  man  whose  beliefs  and  views 
were  formed  by  years  of  experience  and 
by  deep  family,  community,  and  religious 
ties,  not  by  the  passing  passions  of  the 
moment.  He  was  a  man  who  valued  self- 
respect  above  self-glorification  He  pre- 
ferred a  life  of  solid  achievement  to  that 
public  fame  and  notoriety  which  pass  so 
quickly. 

Bill  Barrett  was  a  pillar  of  this  House 
and  a  great  credit  to  the  Congress  and 
to  the  Nation.  His  death  was  an  enor- 
mous loss  to  tlie  city  of  Philadelphia,  lo 
the  Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania,  and 
to  all  of  us  who  knew  him.  My  sense  of 
personal  loss  is  tempered  only  by  the 
satisfaction  I  derive  from  knowing  and 
working  closely  with  Bill  Barrett  for 
many  years  and  for  the  privilege  of 
claiming  him  as  a  friend. 

Mrs.  BOGGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  death 
of  William  A.  Barrett  takes  from  this 
Chamber,  from  this  Nation,  and  from 
this  colleague,  a  dear  and  beloved  friend. 
Congressman  Bill  Barrett  spent  the 
last  30  years  in  a  very  special  kind  of 
service  to  his  fellow  man.  Every  evening, 
for  those  30  years.  Bill  Barrett  would 
leave  the  social  and  political  whirl  of 
Washington  and  travel  home  to  Phila- 
delphia, there  to  listen  through  the  night 
to  the  complaints  and  compliments,  the 
troubles  and  triumphs,  of  the  some  500,- 
000  constituents  who  were  his  family. 
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Yet,  such  tireless  service  to  his  dis- 
trict, even  at  what  was  for  him  the  young 
age  of  79.  was  not  enough  for  Bill  Bar- 
rett, respected  chairman  of  the  Sub- 
committee on  Housing  and  Community 
Development.  The  National  Housing  Act, 
the  Hou.^uig  and  Community  Develop- 
ment Act.  the  Emergency  Housing  As- 
sistance Act,  all  of  the  great  housing 
programs  of  tlie  last  decade — these  are 
among  his  legislative  legacy,  and  the 
warm,  secure  homes  of  millions  of 
Americans  are  among  his  tributes. 

I  had  a  special  clo.seness  to  William 
Barrett.  He  had  served  alongside  my 
late  husband  Hale  for  many  years  and 
his  death  now  brings  their  terms  of  .serv- 
ice to  this  House  to  almost  equal  length. 
Often  he  would  refer  with  unabashed 
admiration  to  tlie  political  astuteness 
that  was  attributed  to  Hale,  seemingly 
in  regret  for  what  he  thought  were  his 
own  shortcomings  as  a  legislative  wiz- 
ard. Well,  if  Bill  Barrett  could  not  move 
mountains,  he  did  establish  an  un- 
equaled  level  of  cooperation  between 
friend  and  foe  that  could  He  dedicated 
his  time  and  effort  to  making  people  the 
hallmark  of  progress,  and  never  once 
did  he  seek  to  bask  in  the  light  of  such 
accomplishment. 

When  I  joined  the  subcommittee  only 
1  year  ago,  I  found  chairman  Barrett's 
heart  and  mind  open  to  all  the  freshmen 
Congressmen,  never  rebuffing  but  always 
counseling.  His  patience  became  the 
driving  force  of  others.  'Whenever  a  col- 
league yielded  to  the  "gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania,"  he  meant  it. 

A  gentle  man,  a  genuinely  warm  hu- 
man being,  an  unswerving  public  serv- 
ant. In  a  year  when  we  here  pay  hom- 
age to  the  origins  of  this  great  House, 
Bill  Barrett  stands  as  him.self  a  mirror 
of  those  earlier  visions.  He  will  be  mls.scd, 
fondly  and  reverently. 

Mr.  DENT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  know  that 
the  membership  of  the  House,  each  and 
every  one  of  us,  felt  a  very  severe  loss  at 
the  passing  of  our  colleague  Bill  Bar- 
rett. My  friendship  and  association  with 
Bill  goes  back  through  two  generations. 
We  were  both  much  younger  men  when 
we  started  our  services  for  the  people 
of  our  respective  districts  and  the  Nation 
as  members  of  legislative  bodies. 

I  doubt  if  the  history  of  our  country 
can  show  a  greater  demonstration  of 
faithful  sei-vices  on  a  daily  basis  to  the 
people  of  his  district  and  the  Nation 
than  our  colleague  Bill  Barrett  gave  to 
his  constituency.  He  was  not  only  a  good 
public  servant,  a  good  father  and  grand- 
father; he  was  a  man  who  respected  au- 
thority and  wielded  authority  with  a 
gentle  though  firm  hand,  and  was 
always  fair.  He  was  a  poUtician  who  died 
a  statesman.  He  was  honest  and  astute 
In  a  generation  when  both  of  these 
political  virtues  are  being  questioned 
and  criticized. 

Many  a  night  throughout  the  years  on 
my  vl-4ts  to  Philadelphia.  I  would  sit 
with  Bill  as  he  met  with  liis  people  and 
listened  to  their  problems,  large  and 
small,  frivolous  and  serious.  No  demand 
was  too  great  and  no  request  was  too 
small.  In  passing  through  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States,  he  added  a 
strength  to  its  duties  and  deliberations. 


Bill  Barrett  was  a  friend  of  mine 
and  I  will  miss  him  greatly.  Bill  Bar- 
rett was  a  friend  of  thousands  in  his 
district  with  whom  he  met  daily  in  his 
legendary  nightly  trips  home.  Bill  Bar- 
rett was  a  friend  of  millions  who  never 
met  him  but  who  benefited  from  his 
work  as  the  ranking  Democrat  on  the 
HoiLse  Committee  on  Banking,  Currency 
and  Housing. 

As  the  chairman  of  the  Housing  Sub- 
committee, Bill  Barrett  did  more  than 
any  other  Member  in  recent  history  to 
bring  decent  housing  to  this  Nation's 
jxjor.  elderly,  and  working  people.  Under 
his  legislative  leadership  and  skill,  we  in 
the  Congress  enacted  the  Housmg  and 
Urban  Development  Act  of  1965;  the 
Demonstration  Cities  Act  of  1966;  the 
Housing  and  Urban  Development  Acts  of 
1968.  1969.  and  1970;  the  Emergency 
Home  Finance  Act  of  1970;  the  Housing 
and  Community  Development  Act  of 
1974;  the  Emergency  Housing  Act  of 
1975:  the  Urban  Mass  Transportation 
A.ssLstance  Acts  of  1964  and  1970;  the 
Lead  Based  Paint  Poisoning  Prevention 
Act  of  1970;  and  the  Federal  Disaster 
Protection  Act  of  1973. 

This  record  of  sen'ice  to  the  people 
has  carved  out  for  Bill  Barrett  a  per- 
manent place  in  the  annals  of  the 
House  of  Representatives.  Bill  B.^r- 
rett's  work  ser\es  as  a  lining  monument 
•to  the  man  who  was  my  friend  and  col- 
league; to  the  man  who  was  a  friend  to 
his  constituents;  to  the  man  who  was  a 
friend  to  the  American  people. 

Mr.  SIKES.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  wish  to 
join  my  colleagues  in  expressing  sorrow 
at  tlie  passing  of  our  good  friend  and 
beloved  former  colleague,  William  A. 
Barrett. 

Representative  Barrett  came  to  Con- 
cress  in  1944  and  had  served  continuous- 
ly in  the  House  since  1948.  He  was  a 
dedicated  public  ser\'ant  who  ably  rep- 
resented the  First  Congressional  Dis- 
trict of  Pennsylvania  in  the  Congress.  It 
was  my  privilege  to  know  him.  to  work 
with  him.  and  to  .share  a  warm  friend- 
ship with  him.  We  shall  miss  him  in  the 
Congress  for  he  was  a  gifted  legislator 
and  an  outstanding  authority  on  the 
housing  problems  of  our  country-.  His 
experience  and  his  great  contributions 
in  the  field  of  housing  have  benefited 
the  Nation  and  added  to  the  expertise 
of  Congress  on  this  important  subject. 

Bill  Barrett  has  been  termed  one  of 
the  last  of  the  old-time  big-city  political 
leaders  to  serve  in  Congress.  Whether 
or  not  this  is  true,  he  was  an  effective 
and  appreciated  Member  of  Congress 
who  enjoyed  the  esteem  and  regard  of  his 
colleagues  in  Washington  as  well  as  that 
of  his  constituents  in  Pennsylvania.  His 
interest  in  serving  his  constituents  was 
unsurpassed.  Few  people  have  worked 
harder  for  the  people  they  rei^resent.  It 
was  his  practice,  after  the  House  ad- 
journed, to  return  to  Philadelphia  to 
hold  office  hours  long  into  the  night  for 
constituents  who  came  to  him  with  the 
wide  range  of  concerns,  including 
domestic  and  welfare  problems,  mort- 
gage foreclosures  and  eviction.s — con- 
cerns which  are  familiar  to  all  of  us.  I 
am  told  that  in  some  weeks  he  saw  as 
many  as  1.000  persons.  He  was  dearly 


loved  and  highly  respected  by  those 
whom  he  served  and  they  did  not  hesi- 
tate to  call  upon  him  to  ,seek  his  wise 
counsel  which  he  gave  so  generously. 

At  the  time  of  his  death,  he  was  the 
ranking  member  of  the  House  Commit- 
tee on  Banking,  Currency  and  Housing, 
having  served  on  the  committee  since 
1950.  He  had  been  chairman  of  the  Sub- 
committee on  Housing  and  Community 
Development  since  1965.  In  his  capacity 
as  chairman  of  the  Housing  Subcom- 
mittee, Bill  Barrett  was  credited  with 
an  important  role  in  drafting  much  of 
the  major  housing  legislation  of  the 
past  decswle,  including  the  Housing  and 
Urban  Development  Acts  of  1965,  1968, 
1969  and  1970;  the  Demonstration  Cities 
Act  of  1966;  the  Emergency  Home  Fi- 
nance Act  of  1970;  the  Emergency  Hous- 
ing Act  of  1975:  the  Urban  Mass  Trans- 
portation Assistance  Acts  of  1964  and 
1970;  the  Lead  Based  Paint  Poisoning 
Prevention  Act  of  1970;  and  the  Federal 
Disaster  Protection  Act  of  1973. 

Prior  to  his  election  to  Congress,  Mr. 
Barrett  was  a  real  estate  broker  in 
Piiiladelphia.  He  was  a  powerful  figure 
in  the  Philadelphia  Democratic  Party 
for  over  40  years.  His  staunch  leadership 
helped  to  strengthen  the  Democratic 
Party  and  he  was  held  in  high  esteem 
by  all  those  who  knew  him.  regardless 
of  party  affiliation. 

As  we  pause  to  honor  the  memory  of 
Bill  Barrett  today,  I  want  to  extend 
deepest  sympathy  to  his  family  and. 
along  with  many  others,  assure  them  he 
will  long  remain  in  our  thoughts  and 
prayers.  He  was  a  loyal  and  great 
American. 

Mr.  COTTER  Mr  Speaker,  I  wish  to 
join  my  colleagues  in  mourning  the  death 
of  William  A.  Barrett. 

Mr.  Barrett's  accomplishments  during 
his  30  years  as  a  Congressman  are  well 
known.  Certainly,  his  efforts  as  chairman 
of  the  Housing  and  Community  Develop- 
ment Subcommittee  will  be  singled  out 
for  praise.  He  was  the  guiding  force 
behind  much  of  the  landmark  housing 
legi,slation  of  the  sixties  and  seventies, 
including  the  Housing  and  Urban  Devel- 
opment Act  of  1970.  the  Housing  and 
Community  Development  Act  of  1974. 
and  last  year's  Emergency  Housing  Act. 

Bills  devotion  to  tlie  people  of  Phila- 
delphia will  be  long  remembered  He 
returned  to  iiis  home  district  at  the  close 
of  House  business  every  day  and  held 
office  hour.<;  long  into  the  night  to  listen 
to  the  problems  and  complaiiits  of  his 
constituents. 

It  was  my  privilege  to  serve  on  the 
Banking  Committee  with  Mr.  Barrett. 
He  was  a  true  gentleman,  a.v  v, ell  as  a 
responsible  legi.-lator. 

To  his  family  and  friends.  I  offer  my 
sincerest  condolences. 

Mr.  POAGE.  Mr.  Speaker.  Bill  Bar- 
rett came  from  a  completely  different 
section  and  background  from  my  own. 
We  did  not  always  agree  on  solutions, 
but  I  cannot  recall  any  time  when  we 
disagreed  on  objectives.  Bill  wanted  to 
serve  his  people  and  his  Nation  and  he 
did  so  in  a  commendable  manner.  He  was 
a  gentleman  in  every  way.  His  office 
was  in  the  same  building  as  mine  and  we 
ofttimes  went  to  or  from  the  floor  to- 
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gether.  I  admired  and  respected  Bill 
Barrett.  I  miss  his  cheery  greetings  and 
his  thoughtful  observations  on  pending 
legislation.  He  helped  make  our  House  a 
better  organization. 

Bill  Barrett  loved  his  home,  hLs  city, 
and  hLs  family.  Probably  more  than  any 
Member  of  Congress  he  made  an  over- 
whelming effort  to  retain  his  local  and 
his  home  ties.  His  constituents  and  hLs 
family  will,  of  course,  miss  him.  I  want  to 
join  in  extending  to  them  both  sympathy 
and  good  wishes. 

Mr.  ANNUNZIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  loss 
of  Bill  Barrett  is  a  deep  personal  loss 
for  me.  During  the  11 'yj  years  that  I  have 
been  a  Member  of  this  body.  I  came  to 
know  Bill  as  a  forthright,  honest  and 
fair  man  who  possessed  great  Integrity 
and  great  love  for  the  people  of  Amer- 
ica. 

I  can  vividly  recall  the  first  day  I  was 
assigned  as  a  fresliman  to  the  House 
Banking.  Currency,  and  Housing  Com- 
mittee and  how  Bill  Barrett  went  out 
of  his  way  to  make  suggestions  and  to 
assist  me  with  many  of  the  problems  In 
housing  and  transportation  that  con- 
fronted my  own  city  of  Chicago. 

Our  mayor,  Mayor  Daley,  appeared  be- 
fore his  subcommittee  on  numerous  oc- 
casions, and  Bill  would  always  reserve 
the  right  for  me  to  introduce  the  mayor 
of  Chicago  to  the  full  committee  when- 
ever the  mayor  was  testifying  on  hous- 
ing or  transportation  legislation. 

Bill  Barrett  served  in  the  Congress 
for  more  than  three  decades  and  as 
chairman  of  the  Housing  Subcommittee 
for  almost  12  years.  During  his  tenure, 
our  committee  and  the  Congress  passed 
the  most  far-reaching  housing  bills  In 
the  history  of  our  country.  He  was  the 
chief  sponsor  of  the  Housing  and  Urban 
Development  Act  of  1965;  the  Demon- 
stration Cities  Act  of  1966;  the  Housing 
and  Urban  Development  Acts  of  1968, 
1969,  and  1970;  the  Emergency  Home 
Finance  Act  of  1970;  the  Housing  and 
Community  Development  Act  of  1974; 
and  the  Emergency  Housing  Act  of  1975; 
as  well  as  the  Urban  Mass  Transporta- 
tion Assistance  Acts  of  1964  and  1970; 
the  Lead-Based  Paint  Poisoning  Preven- 
tion Act  of  1970;  and  the  Federal  Disas- 
ter Protection  Act  of  1973. 

The  Department  of  Housing  and 
Urban  Development  was  created  in  1965 
and  the  chief  architect  of  that  landmark 
legislation  was  Bill  Barrett.  Today  the 
Department  of  Housing  and  Urban  De- 
velopment is  one  of  the  largest  depart- 
ments in  our  Government,  and  Bill 
helped  to  create  a  new  Cabinet  position — 
the  Secretary  of  Housing  and  Urban 
Development. 

Bill  Barrett's  contributions  to  the 
people  of  America  are  legendary.  I  know 
many  of  the  Members  have  spoken  with 
admiration  of  the  affection  that  Bill  had 
for  his  constituents,  about  his  flying  to 
Philadelphia  every  night  where  he  would 
go  from  the  airport  directly  to  his  of- 
fice to  listen  to  his  people  and  to  serve 
their  needs  and  wants,  and  about  his 
returning  very  early  the  next  morning 
to  come  back  to  Washington.  He  did  this 
every  day  for  almost  30  years. 

I  have  been  involved  In  political  serv- 
ice for  some  35  years,  but  I  have  never 


met  a  man  more  totally  dedicated  and 
devoted  to  the  public  interest  than  Bill 
Barrett.  His  loss  is  a  loss  to  our  country, 
to  the  city  of  Philadelphia,  and  to  his 
constituents  whom  he  loved  so  dearly 
and  served  so  well.  He  was  one  of  the 
most  respected  men  In  this  body — the 
greatest  deliberative  body  In  the  world — 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States. 

Mrs.  Annunzio  joins  me  in  extending 
our  deepest  sympathy  to  his  two  daugh- 
ters, Mrs.  Michael  Kane  of  Philadelphia 
and  Mrs.  James  Freeman  of  Washington, 
a  son,  John,  and  a  sister.  Mrs.  Michael 
Coyle  of  Philadelphia.  Bill  Barrett  will 
be  sorely  missed  by  all  of  us  In  the  Con- 
gress, but  especially  by  his  constituents, 
for  whom  he  had  such  great  affection 
and  whom  he  served  with  unequaled 
dedication. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Maryland.  Mr.  Speaker, 
Congressman  William  A.  Barrett,  who 
served  in  this  body  for  nearly  30  years, 
truly  understood  that  the  House  is  the 
people's  body. 

His  deep  concern  for  the  Individual 
welfare  of  his  constituents,  reflected  in 
his  nightly  trips  back  to  Philadelphia 
regardless  of  how  late  the  House  had 
been  meeting  that  day,  exemplifies  the 
esteem  in  which  he  held  those  he  served. 
His  respect  for  and  understanding  of 
the  needs  of  working  Americans  and 
those  disadvantaged  by  fate  were  re- 
flected in  his  efforts  to  insure  that  good 
quality  housing  was  affordable  to  all  and 
that  America's  cities  and  towns  revital- 
ize themselves  as  a  key  part  of  our  herit- 
age and  culture. 

Congressman  Barrett's  work  will  live 
on  after  him— not  only  in  the  memories 
of  the  many  people  whom  he  personally 
helped  by  his  efforts  to  resolve  their 
problems,  but  in  the  changing  faces  of 
our  Nation's  cities  and  towns,  whose 
progress  in  revamping  themselves  is  due 
in  large  part  to  the  many  Federal  hous- 
ing and  community  assistance  programs 
of  which  Mr.  Barrett  was  architect. 

Mrs.  Long  and  I  offer  our  condolences 
nof  only  to  the  people  of  the  First  Dis- 
trict of  Pennsylvania,  but  to  Mr.  Bar- 
rett's son,  daughters,  and  sister  on  the 
loss  of  their  father  and  brother. 

Mr.  HALEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  with  a  deep 
sense  of  respect  I  would  like  to  join  my 
colleagues  in  paying  tribute  to  Congress- 
man William  A.  Barrett  who  so  re- 
cently passed  away. 

It  has  been  a  privilege  to  serve  in  the 
Congress  with  men  of  the  caliber  of  Bill 
Barrett.  He  was  well  known  for  his  con- 
scientioas  ser\ice  to  his  constituents, 
setting  a  high  standard  for  others  to  fol- 
low. In  addition,  he  shared  in  the  work 
and  leadership  of  the  House  as  chair- 
man of  the  Subcommittee  on  Housing 
and  Community  Development,  and  was 
a  credit  to  himself,  his  family,  and  the 
people  whom  he  was  privileged  to  rep- 
resent. 

This  friendly,  personable  man  who 
was  a  favorite  among  thase  of  all  ranks 
who  knew  him  and  worked  with  him  at 
the  Capitol  will  be  sorely  missed. 

Mr  SCHNEEBELI  Mr.  Speaker,  for 
many  years  a  pleasant  and  congenial 
Member  of  Congress  could  always  be 
found  during  House  sessions,  by  looking 
at  one  of  the  end-of-the-row  seats  In 
the  back  row  in  the  southeast  comer  of 


the  Chamber.  He  joined  many  other 
Pennsylvania  Democrats  In  choosing  this 
spot  for  their  usual  gathering  place  We 
always  knew  where  to  find  Bill  Barrett's 
smiling  face. 

My  colleagues  and  I.  from  both  sides 
of  the  aisle,  certainly  will  mLss  seeing 
and  visiting  with  Bill  Barrett.  His  warm 
personality  and  his  many  achievements 
leave  a  marked  impression. 

All  Members  of  the  Pennsylvania  con- 
gressional delegation  know  of  Bill  Bar- 
RETTs  advocacy  of.  and  support  for.  our 
Pennsylvania  steering  committee,  which 
has  become  an  example  of  bipartisan 
cooperation  in  endeavors  to  benefit  our 
State  and  its  people. 

For  the  people  of  Pennsylvania's  First 
Congressional  District,  constituent  serv- 
ice and  fjersonal  service  were  one  in  ttie 
same  because  of  his  devotion  and  dedica- 
tion to  them  for  more  than  30  years  By 
commuting  almost  daily  from  Phila- 
delphia to  Washington,  Bn-L  Barrett 
spent  all  possible  time  with  his  con- 
stituents and  working  on  their  behalf 
He  spent  many  long  hours  and  long  days 
in  tr>'ing  to  be  as  helpful  as  he  could 
to  his  large  constituency. 

By  .serving  and  pleasing  his  constitu- 
ents and  thus  winning  consistent  reelec- 
tion. Bill  Barrett  served  in  the  U  S. 
House  of  Representatives  during  15  terms 
and  was  able  to  achieve  major  influence 
over  national  affairs,  especially  in  his 
specialty,  housing  policy.  At  the  time  of 
his  death,  he  was  senior  Democrat  on 
the  House  Committee  on  Banking,  Cur- 
rency and  Housing,  and  was  long-time 
chairman  of  the  Subcommitte  on  Hous- 
ing and  Community  Development. 

Prom  this  position.  Bill  Barrett  ex- 
erted great  influence  over  such  major 
legislation  as  the  Housing  and  Urban 
Development  Acts  of  1965.  1968.  1969, 
and  1970:  the  Demonstration  Cities  Act 
of  1966:  the  Emergency  Home  Finance 
Act  of  1970;  the  Housing  and  Community 
Development  Act  of  1974;  the  Emergency 
Housing  Act  of  1975;  and  much  more 

In  addition  to  his  legislative  contribu- 
tions and  his  dedication  to  his  constitu- 
ents. Bill  Barrett  will  be  missed  for  his 
personal  attributes — his  friendly  smile, 
ready  Irish  wit,  congeniality,  and  over- 
all charm.  He  was  a  good  person 

I  join  his  many  other  friends  in 
mourning  his  passing,  and  in  extending 
expressions  of  sympathy  to  hLs  family 

Mr.  PRICE.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  Ls  a  privi- 
lege for  me  to  join  the  other  Members 
of  the  House  in  paying  tribute  to  my 
friend  and  colleague,  the  late  Congress- 
man William  A  Barrett  of  Pennsyl- 
vania. 

Bill  Barrett  and  I  entered  the  79th 
Congress  together  as  freshman  Mem- 
bers and  I  feel  that  I  can  therefore 
speak  authoritatively  of  his  work  which 
I  have  seen  and  admired  for  many  years 
After  his  return  to  the  House  in  1949  I 
can  honestly  say  that  I  do  not  believe 
Bill  ever  ceased  in  his  efforts  to  aid  his 
city  of  Philadelphia,  his  constituents, 
and  the  Nation.  I  was  proud  to  be  a.s60- 
ciated  with  this  great  gentleman. 

Integrity  was  the  hallmark  of  Bill 
Barretts  three  decades  of  .service  in  the 
House.  His  unflagging  efforts  in  his  role 
as  a  senior  member  of  the  Banking,  Cur- 
rency   and    Housing    Committee    and 
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chairman  of  the  Housing  and  Commu- 
nity Development  Subcommittee  were 
well-known  to  committee  members  of 
both  parties.  It  Ls  not  exaggeration  to 
say  that  much  of  the  finest  legislation  to 
come  from  the  Hoa-^e  in  past  years  in 
these  fields  was  due  in  large  part  to  the 
dedication  of  Bill  Barrett. 

Nor  did  Bill  ever  forget  the  people 
of  Philadelphia  he  re;)resented.  Indeed, 
the  fecline  of  mutual  respect  he  gen- 
erated between  Congressman  and  con- 
stituency will  remain  an  example  to  all 
who  serve  in  this  capacity  and  a  me- 
morial to  Bill's  years  of  .service 

Bill  Barrett  was  in  everj-  respect  a 
true  representative  of  the  people.  HLs 
concern  for  good  Government  and  a 
strong  America  will  long  be  remembered 
by  all  who  came  in  contact  with  liim 
and  learned  from  him  I  am  sure  that  I 
speak  for  my  colleague.'-  on  both  .sides 
of  the  aisle  when  I  extend  my  condo- 
lences to  Mrs.  Barrett  and  the  family.  We 
all  share  in  this  lass  to  the  Nation. 

Mr.  MAZZOLI.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  this 
occasion  we  honor  one  of  our  colleagrues. 
William  A  Barrett,  who  pa.ssed  away 
on  April  12. 

May  I  offer  mv  deepest  sympathy  to 
his  family  and  friends. 

Although  I  did  not  know  Bill  person- 
ally, I  know  fuU  well  of  his  many  ac- 
complishments in  the  field  of  housing 
legislation  from  my  few  years  of  service 
as  his  colleague  in  this  body. 

There  are  countless  Americans  who 
are  indebted  to  Bill  Barrett  for  the  de- 
cent, habitable  accommodations  in 
which  they  now  live.  Bill  left  behind  a 
rich  legacy  which  will  continue  to  mark 
and  distinguish  his  years  in  Congres.s. 
The  people  of  Philadelphia.  Bill  Bar- 
rett's district,  and  the  people  of  the 
United  States  have  lost  a  capable  leader, 
the  House  has- lost  one  of  its  eminent 
Members,  and  Bill's  family  has  lost  a 
loved  one. 

Mr.  FORD  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  join  with  you  and  our  colleagues  in 
paying  tribute  to  our  departed  friend 
and  fellow  House  Member.  Bill  Barrett 
Bill  Barrett  was  already  a  10-year 
veteran  when  I  arrived  in  Congress 
nearly  12  years  ago  He  was  one  of  the 
Members  to  whom  I  frequently  turned  for 
counsel  and  advice,  and  who  gave  freely 
of  his  time  and  his  vast  knowledge  of 
the  legislative  proce.ss. 

As  chairman  of  the  Housing  and  Com- 
munity Development  Subcommittee  of 
the  Banking.  Currency  and  Housing 
Committee.  Bill  Barrett  was  the  moving 
spirit  behind  virtually  all  of  our  con- 
gre.'^sional  efforts  to  find  and  develop 
programs  aimed  at  .solving  our  Nation's 
pressing  housing  problems. 

All  of  us  have  been  inspired  over  the 
years  by  Bill  Barrett  s  dedication  to  his 
constituents  in  Philadelphia,  and  his 
regular  trips  home  to  listen  to  the  prob- 
lems of  those  he  represented.  No  Mem- 
ber of  this  House  was  closer  to  his  con- 
stituents, or  worked  harder  to  help  solve 
their  problems. 

We  will  mLss  his  warmth  and  good 
humor,  and  we  will  sorely  miss  his 
knowledge  and  leadership  in  the  field  of 
housing, 

I  extend   my   condolences   and   sym- 
pathy to  his  family.  I  know  their  grief 
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is  tempered  by  the  knowledge  that  he 
lived  a  full  and  satisfying  life,  and  that 
his  accomplishments  wUl  never  be  for- 
gotten 

Mr.  BROYHILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  Bill 
Barrett  was  one  of  the  hardest-working 
Members  of  Congress  that  I  have  knowTi. 
Each  weekend  he  attended  to  his  duties 
here  in  Wasliington  and  each  weeknight 
he  flew  back  to  Philadelphia  to  make 
himself  available  to  his  constituents  in 
his  district  office.  Many  Members  go  to 
their  home  districts  every  weekend  but. 
with  the  exception  of  those  Members 
whose  dLstricts  are  adjacent  to  Washing- 
ton, none,  to  my  knowledge,  go  home 
each  night  to  attend  to  tlieir  obligations 
in  their  dl.'^trict 

I  talked  to  Bn  l  Barrett  often  about 
le;nslative  matters  and  on  a  number  of 
occasions  expressed  to  him  my  admira- 
tion for  his  willingness  to  work  overtime 
for  the  benefit  of  the  people  he  repre- 
sented. Bill  Barrett  will  be  sorely 
missed,  not  onlv  by  his  colleagues  here  in 
the  Congress,  but  by  his  constituents 
whom  he  served  so  well. 

Mrs.  Broyhill  and  I  extend  our  deepest 
sjTnpathy  to  Bill's  family  and  friends. 

Mr  KOCH.  Mr.  Speaker.  Bill  Barrett. 
who  served  as  chairman  of  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Housing  and  Community  De- 
veloi^ment  of  the  Banking  and  Currency 
Committee,  was  someone  who  had  an 
enormous  number  of  friends.  And  the 
reason  that  people  liked  him  was  his 
amiability  and  hL<;  open  and  sincere  de- 
sire to  be  of  assistance  to  hLs  colleagues 
on  and  off  the  committee. 

I  served  on  the  Banking  and  Currency 
Committee  for  4  years  and  so  I  came  to 
know  him  well.  He  was  without  puile  of 
any  kind.  HLs  dedication  to  his  constitu- 
ents, which  caused  him  to  commute  be- 
tween Washington.  DC.  and  Philadel- 
phia almost  every  night  of  the  year  to 
serve  them.  Ls  legend.  And  in  a  way  that 
same  sense  of  service  to  hLs  constituents 
was  extended  to  his  colleagues  m  the 
Congress  He  will  be  missed. 

Mr.  VANTK.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  want  to 
take  this  time  to  pay  tribute  to  the  work 
of  our  decea.sed  colleague.  Congressman 
William  Barrett,  who  passed  away  on 
April  12.  It  was  my  privilege  to  know  Bill 
Barrett  for  the  22  years  that  I  haxf 
served  in  this  Congress.  For  many  years 
we  .served  together  on  the  Banking,  Cur- 
rency and  Hoasing  Committee. 

Bill  Barrett  was  a  tremendoa';  force 
for  good.  His  legislative  technique  was 
the  art  of  gentle  persuasion  and  the  rec- 
ord is  replet-e  with  his  manj-  successes. 

Bill  Barrett  was  a  fine,  decent  Amer- 
ican of  unquestioned  integrity.  His  spirit 
.should  motivate  us  toward  achievement 
throuch  quiet  reason 

Mr.  PHILLIP  BL^RTON.  Mr.  Speaker, 
in  the  passing  of  Congressman  William 
Barrltt,  the  needy  of  this  countrj-  lost  a 
forceful  champion,  the  constituents  of 
his  dLstrict  lost  a  concerned  advocate, 
and  we  hLs  colleagues,  lost  a  respected 
friend. 

During  his  decades  of  service,  Bill 
Barrett  left  an  indelible  stamp  on  some 
of  the  most  imix)rtant  initiatives  ever 
undertaken  by  the  National  Government. 
His  knowledge  of  urban  and  housing 
questions  was  immense,  and  the  Housing 


and  Urban  Development  Acts,  the  Etem- 
onstration  Cities  Act.  Eimergency  Hous- 
ing Act,  the  Urban  Mass  Transit  System 
Acts,  the  Lead-based  Paint  Poisoning 
Prevention  Act,  and  Federal  IXsaster 
Protection  Act  are  all  tributes  to  his  ex- 
pertise and  commitment. 

We  know  that  Bill  Barrett  will  be 
mLssed  by  the  entire  Pennsylvania  dele- 
gation, just  as  he  will  also  be  missed 
by  the  rest  of  us  m  the  House  who  were 
pri\-ileged  to  share  his  companionship 
and  to  call  him  friend, 

Mr.  DERWINSKI  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is 
with  deep  sorrow  that  I  join  this  after- 
noon in  eulogizing  our  late  colleague. 
Bill  Barrett 

We  have  lost  the  services  of  a  respected 
and  dedicated  colleague,  one  who  has  ac- 
quired many,  many  friends  through  his 
long  years  in  Congress.  He  was  whole- 
heartedly responsive  to  the  needs  of  our 
Natkin  and  of  his  district,  which  he 
served  so  well 

Bill  Barrett  was  a  very  devoted  pub- 
he  servant  and  most  diligent  in  the  dis- 
charge of  hLs  congressional  responsibiii-, 
ties.  As  chairman  of  the  Subcommittee 
on  Housing  and  Community  Develop- 
ment, he  carried  hL'^  responsibihties  with 
a  sense  of  deep  concern  in  an  effort  to 
alleviate  our  Nation's  housing  shortages. 
Not  only  was  he  an  objective  man. 
especially  in  analyzing  the  great  issues 
before  our  country.  Bill  was  a  man  of 
compa.ssion.  goodwill,  and  foresight.  His 
knowledge  and  vast  experience  in  Gov- 
ernment as  well  as  being  a  conscientious 
and  hard-working  man.  contributed  to 
his  effective  legislative  leadership. 

Mr.  Speaker.  Mrs.  Derwinski  joins  me 
in  expressing  our  most  deep  and  heart- 
felt sympathy  to  the  family  and  friends 
of  Bill  Barrett. 

Mr.   ROSTENKOWSKI    Mr    Speaker. 
I  am  participating  in  thLs  special  order 
today  because  I  knew  Bill  Barrett  and 
the  kind  of  Representative  he  was.  By  the 
time  I  came  to  Washington  in  Januarj- 
of  1959.  Bill  had  already  established  his 
own  particular  style.  I  wonder  how  many 
of  us  here  in  the  well  today  realize  how 
hard  this  man  worked  to  represent  his 
beloved  district  in  Philadelphia.  He  went 
home  to  liLs  dLstrict  every  evening,  not  to 
hLs  house  but  to  his  office  where  he  could 
be  found   after  midnight   meeting  with 
his  constituents.  That  kind  of  dedicated 
representation  deserves  much  more  rec- 
ognition than  we  here  today  can  offer; 
for  certainly  the  entire  country  will  feel 
the  loss  of  thL";  fine  and  wonderful  man. 
For   the   last    11    years   Bill   Barrett 
served  as  the  very  able  chairman  of  the 
Housing    Subcommittee    of    the    House 
Banking.   Currency   and  Housing  Com- 
mittee. Through  his  tireless  efforts  hous- 
ing opportimities  for  all  Amencans  have 
i.mproved  substantially.  He  was  one  of 
the  architect?  of  the  Housing  and. Urban 
Development  Acts  of  1965.  1968.  1969.  and 
1970.   the  Demonstration  Cities  Act  of 
1966.  the  Emergency  Home  Finance  Act 
of    1970,   the   Housing    and    Community 
Development  Act  of  1974,  and  the  Emer- 
gency Housing  Act  of  1975    He  was  one 
of  the  most  effective  legislators  this  body 
has  ever  had 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY  Mr  Speaker, 
while  it  is  always  a  sad  time  to  pay  tribute 
to  a  former  colleague.  I  do  appreciate  this 
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opportunity  fo  express  the  deep  admira- 
tion I  had  for  Bill  Barrett  and  my  grreat 
sense  of  loss  both  personally  and  for  the 
Congress  over  his  death. 

I  feel  sure  that  anything  I  have  to 
offer  today  will  no  way  adequately  ex- 
press the  high  esteem  in  which  I  held 
Bill  Barrett  and  the  personal  respect  I 
had  for  his  legislative  talents. 

One  trait  Bill  exhibited,  which  I  feel 
best  testified  to  hLs  dedication  as  an 
elected  official,  was  his  willingness  to 
keep  in  such  close,  personal  contact  with 
his  constituents  on  a  daily  basis.  His 
willingness  to  make  the  trip  back  to 
Philadelphia  each  day,  often  after  a  long 
night  session,  showed  to  me  that  Bill 
Barrett  was  truly  interested  in  the  views 
of  the  people  of  Philadelphia  and  assist- 
ing them  with  whatever  problems  they 
might  have  had  with  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment. This  act  of  dedication  on  the 
part  of  Bill  Is  representative  govern- 
ment in  its  truest  sense. 

I  will  deeply  miss  the  sage  advice  and 
wise  counsel  of  Bill  Barrett,  but  feel 
that  I  have  benefited  greatly  from  hav- 
ing him  as  a  colleague  of  mine  for  the 
10  years  I  have  served  in  the  House.  I 
extend  my  deepest  sjTiipathy  to  members 
of  the  Barrett  family. 

Mr.  BROOKS.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  near- 
ly 30  years,  the  First  District  of  Pennsyl- 
vania was  represented  by  the  distin- 
guished and  able  gentleman.  William  A. 
Barrett. 

Bill  Barrett  was  an  outstanding  pub- 
lic servant  with  whom  it  was  a  pleasure 
to  be  associated  and  I  am  proud  that  he 
was  my  friend. 

As  chairman  of  the  powerful  Housing 
Subcommittee  of  the  House  Banking. 
Currency  and  Housing  Committee.  Bill 
Barrett  showed  no  favoritism.  He  was 
always  available  to  assist  all  Members 
of  the  House  in  solving  their  constit- 
uents' problems.  No  problem  was  too 
small  to  bring  to  Bill  Barrett  if  It  In- 
volved a  single  constituent  trying  to  se- 
cure FHA  insurance  for  a  single- family 
dwelling,  or  if  it  Involved  flood  Insurance, 
or  a  section  202  housing  project  for  the 
elderly.  Mr.  Barrett  was  always  available 
and  did  his  best  to  assist  us. 

Members  of  Congress  are  supposed  to 
be  ombudsmen  for  their  constituents.  We 
are  supposed  to.  and  It  is  in  large  part 
why  we  are  here — to  take  care  of  our 
constituents'  problems.  If  the  mark  of  a 
successful  legislator  Is  one  of  helping  his 
constituents  solve  problems,  then  truly 
this  House  has  never  witnessed  a  more 
successful  legislator  than  Bill  Barrett. 
I  join  my  colleagues  today  in  honoring 
him  and  I  know  his  family  takes  much 
comfort  In  the  knowledge  that  he  en- 
joyed a  full  and  rewarding  life  and  In  the 
fact  that  his  many  accomplishments  and 
successes  will  long  be  remembered. 

Mr.  McCLORY.  Mr.  Speaker,  like  all 
Members  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives. I  feel  a  great  sense  of  loss  with  the 
passing  of  our  colleague  from  Pennsyl- 
vania. Congressman  William  Barrett. 

Mr.  Barrett's  philosophy  of  repre- 
sentation was  the  most  personally  de- 
manding one  imaginable.  His  record  of 
constituent  service  In  his  30  years  In  the 
House  is  legendary.  At  the  same  time. 
Congressman  Barrett's  legislative  tal- 
ents will  continue  to  shed  great  credit  on 


himself  and  on  Pennsylvania's  First  Dis- 
trict. His  achievements  as  chairman  of 
the  Housing  Subcommittee,  particularly 
the  much-needed  Housing  and  Urban 
Development  Act.  are  well  known  to  his 
fellow  Members,  and  had  powerful  and 
beneficial  effects  on  the  quality  of  life  in 
America. 

Mr.  Speaker.  In  addition  to  the  service 
he  rendered  his  district  and  his  out- 
standing legislative  record.  Bill  Barrett 
was  a  gentleman  in  the  truest  sense  of 
the  word.  I  observed  Congressman  Bar- 
rett from  across  the  aisle  for  some  14 
years,  and  his  conduct  always  befitted  a 
Member  of  Congress.  He  was  an  honor- 
able and  forthright  man.  as  well  as  a 
capable  legislator,  and  I  benefitted 
greatlv  from  my  association  with  him. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  with  sadness  that  I 
rise  in  tribute  to  William  Barrett,  and 
that  I  extend  my  deep  sympathy  to  his 

family. 

Mr.  SHUSTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  Is  with 
great  regret  and  a  deep  sense  of  p>ersonal 
sorrow  that  I  mark  the  passing  of  my 
distinguished  colleague.  William  A.  Bar- 
rett. It  is  no  overstatement  to  say  that 
Bill  Barrett  was  among  the  most  highly 
respected  Members  of  Congress,  and  he 
win  most  certainly  be  keenly  missed. 

I  was  privileged  to  know  Bill  Barrett 
both  as  a  fellow  legislator  and  as  a  col- 
league In  the  Pennsylvania  delegation, 
and  although  we  were  of  differing  polit- 
ical parties,  I  knew  that  I  could  trust  In 
his  help. 

Bill  Barrett  truly  left  his  mark  on 
the  legislative  history  of  the  past  30 
years,  and  the  legislation  that  he  au- 
thored and  supported  has  contributed 
greatly  to  the  upgrading  of  American 
life.  His  most  estimable  contribution.  I 
feel,  was  In  the  area  of  housing;  the  fact 
that  a  Cabinet-level  department  now 
oversees  this  vitally  important  facet  of 
American  society  owes  directly  to  his 
architecture  of  the  Housing  and  Urban 
Development  Act  of  1965.  In  that  bill, 
and  In  a  host  of  susequent  legislation. 
Bill  Barrett  used  to  full  advantage  his 
position  as  chairman  of  the  Subcommit- 
tee on  Housing  and  Community  Devel- 
opment. 

He  was  highly  respected  as  a  figure  of 
Importance  in  the  area  of  Banking  and 
Currency,  and  had  served  for  26  years  on 
the  committee  having  oversight  in  that 
field. 

For  all  his  legislative  accomplish- 
ments, and  for  the  skill  with  which  he 
practiced  the  art  of  legislation.  Bill  Bar- 
rett will  be  missed. 

But.  more  Importantly,  he  will  be 
missed  because  of  the  Integrity  and  per- 
sonal honor  which  characterized  his  en- 
tire career. 

Mr.  HANLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  In  the 
death  of  our  dear  friend  and  colleague. 
Congressman  William  A.  Barrett.  Amer- 
ica has  lost  one  of  its  most  dedicated 
sons  To  quote  a  time-honored  descrip- 
tion, "a  truly  great  American,"  Is  espe- 
cially appropriate  with  reference  to  Bill 
Barrett  His  total  dedication  to  the  na- 
tional Interest  is  well-recorded  as  Is  his 
outstanding  service  to  his  constituents. 
Certainly,  his  successor  whomever  he 
might  be  has  an  extremely  large  set  of 
shoes  to  fill. 

Absolutely  distinctive  in  the  Congress 


was  his  constituent  contact,  evidenced  by 
his  nightly  air  trips  to  his  district  office 
in  Philadelphia  to  meet  with  constituents 
through  the  remainder  of  the  night  and 
.sometimes  through  the  early  hours  of 
the  morning,  returning  to  his  responsi- 
bilities here  In  Washington  on  the  first 
plane  out  of  Philadelphia.  I  know  of  no 
other  Member  of  Congress  who  can  ac- 
count for  that  caliber  of  constituent  con- 
tact. In  particular,  with  reference  to  the 
mileage  involved. 

One  of  Bills  great  goals  was  to  assure 
that  every  American,  regardless  of  eco- 
nomic status,  enjoyed  a  decent  standard 
of  housing.  Thus  he  was  custom-cut  for 
his  position  as  chairman  of  the  House 
Subcommittee  on  Housing  I  was  privi- 
leged to  serve  under  him  on  this  com- 
mittee and  I  never  ceased  to  be  impressed 
with  his  grasp  of  our  Nation's  housing 
needs  and  his  continuing  efforts  to  find  a 
better  way. 

Every  American  citizen  is  Indeed  in- 
debted to  Bill  Barrett  and  his  family  for 
his  tremendous  contribution  to  our  so- 
ciety. In  his  dally  pursuits  Bill  truly  did 
God's  work  on  Earth,  for  which  I  feel 
confident  that  he  Is  now  enjoying  his 
heavenly  reward  along  with  Mrs  Barrett. 
Bill  befriended  me  back  In  early  1965 
when  I  first  came  to  Congress.  A  bond  of 
friendship  quickly  developed  which  was 
steadfast  to  the  ven'  end.  I  owe  him  much 
for  his  kindness,  his  consideration,  and 
his  multitude  of  courtesies  to  me. 

I  recall  several  years  ago  I  was  priv- 
ileged to  be  speaker  on  the  occasion  of  a 
te.stlmonlal  dinner  honoring  Bill  Bar- 
rett In  his  home  city  of  Philadelphia. 
The  capacity-plus  audience  and  the  en- 
thusiasm that  prevailed  that  night  for 
Bill  was  a  firm  Indication  to  me  that 
the  people  of  Philadelphia  were  quite 
aware  of  and  most  appreciative  for  his 
service  to  the  public  sector. 

To  me,  one  of  the  great  rewards  for 
service  In  the  Congress  is  the  ability  to 
be  associated  with  and,  better  yet,  to  be 
able  to  develop  close  friendships  with  the 
many  fine  people  who  comprise  the  Con- 
gress. Bill  Barrett  was  a  sterling 
example  of  what  I  say.  May  he  rest  in 
peace. 

Mr.  MITCHELL  of  Mar>land.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  House  of  Representatives 
in  general  and  the  Banking.  Currency 
and  Housing  Committee  In  particular 
have  lost  a  great  deal  In  the  passing  of 
Bill  Barrett.  More  importantly,  the 
people  of  America  have  lost  a  great 
servant. 

I  attended  Bill  Barrett's  funeral.  The 
most  impressive  thing  to  me  was  the 
throngs  of  "little  people,"  working  peo- 
ple who  were  outside  the  cathedral  be- 
fore and  after  the  service.  Of  course, 
high  officials  of  the  church,  the  State, 
the  city,  and  the  Nation  were  in  attend- 
ance, but  I  was  most  impressed  by  the 
"little  people."  I  could  easily  understand 
why  they  were  there,  because  it  was  to 
them  that  Bill  Barrett  dedicated  his 
life. 

He  championed  their  causes  and  their 
interests  In  housing  legislation,  in  ur- 
ban development  legislation,  in  savings 
and  loan  legislation.  In  these  days  when 
various  Interest  groups  exert  enormous 
pressures  on  the  body  politic.  Bill  Bar- 
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RETT'S  servic*  in  the  U.S.  Congress  be- 
come.^ even  more  meaningful.  He  re- 
mained true  to  the  "little  people" 

His  question  to  each  of  them  was  not 
dictated  by  powerful  interests,  Ills  ques- 
tion to  them.  "How  Can  I  Help?",  was 
dlotat«l  by  the  life  of  serWce  he  led. 

Mr  COUGHLIN  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
dPiith  of  the  Honorable  William  A.  Bar- 
rett Is  a  loss  that  we  all  share  deeply 
ftith  the  constituents  of  this  dedicated. 
hard-working  Congressman. 

Bill  Barrett  and  his  devotion  to  the 
Intere.'-ts  of  the  people  he  served  in  Phila- 
delphia, of  course,  is  legend.  I  know  per- 
sonally how  great  was  hLs  love  for  the 
city's  First  Congre.ssional  District. 

On  numerous  occasions.  I  sat  next  to 
Bn.L  Barrett  on  airplanes  bound  for 
Philiidelphia  where  each  evening  he  sat 
a.';  a  true  ombudsman  for  his  constitu- 
ents. His  recital  of  farts  about  his  dis- 
trict. Its  problems,  and  Its  people  pro- 
vided an  amazing  insight  into  hLs  capac- 
ity for  knowing  and  understanding  his 
constituency. 

While  Bill  Barrett's  constancy  in 
semng  his  district  has  been  widely  com- 
mented upon  by  the  news  media.  I  think 
we  would  be  doing  him  an  unfortunate 
disservice  if  we  did  not  acknowledge  that 
his  congressional  contributioiis  went  far 
beyond  that. 

As  a  Congressman  for  29  years.  Bill 
Barrett  exerted  his  influence  in  the  field 
of  housing.  In  the  years  that  followed 
World  War  n.  he  recognized  the  great 
demand  that  was  developing  throughout 
the  countrj-  to  meet  the  housing  needs  of 
the  people. 

Bill  Barrett  combined  his  legislative 
ability  with  his  expertl.'^e  In  real  estate 
to  promote  and  produce  programs  which 
he  believed  would  help  solve  housing 
problems  that  grew  rather  than  dimin- 
ished. In  his  capacity  as  chairman  of  the 
Housing  Subcommittee  of  the  Banking, 
Cijrrenrv  and  Housing  Commltt.ee.  Bill 
Barrett  contributed  .'significantly  to  the 
legislation  that  comprises  Federal  hous- 
ing laws  today. 

Above  all.  I  remember  him  as  a  toler- 
ant and  kindly  gentleman  who  under- 
stood the  workings  of  human  nature  as 
well  as  those  of  politics.  I  am  reminded 
of  an  incident  that  happened  shortly  af- 
ter the  polls  closed  one  nipht  and  he  was 
checking  returns  as  they  were  brought  in 
by  his  committee  people  and  workers.  On 
looking  at  returns  from  one  precinct. 
Bill  Barrett  .saw  that  he  obviously  had 
been  cut  badly.  He  shook  his  head  slowly, 
looked  at  his  supposedly  loyal  supporter 
and  said  softly: 

Oh  my,  oh  my.  I  hoped  you  would  do  bet- 
ter than  that.  I  hoped  you  would  do  so  nauch 
better  than  that. 

Those  of  us  in  the  Pennsylvania  con- 
gressional delegation  will  mi.ss  him  more 
than  others.  I  speak  for  my  wife.  Bet.'sey, 
and  for  the  members  of  my  staff  who 
worked  closely  with  his  office  In  offering 
condolences  to  Bill  Barrett's  family  in 
this  time  of  grief.  His  pubUc  service  is  a 
tribute  that  long  will  endure. 

Mr.  GOODLING.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  are 
.•saddened  by  the  death  of  our  colleague 
from  Pennsylvania.  Congressman  Wil- 
liam Barrett. 

As  a  freshman  Member  of  the  Con- 


gress. I  was  not  afforded  the  opportunity 
to  know  Mr.  Barrett  as  well  as  some  of 
the  other  Members  here  today,  but  I  can 
identify  with  the  dedication  he  had  to 
his  constituents.  Mr.  Barrett's  nightly 
returns  to  his  district  and  to  Philadel- 
phia to  serve  these  constituents  were 
well-known  and  highly  regarded. 

I  can  appreciate  this  loyalty  and  de- 
votedness  to  the  people  in  his  district  in 
his  efforts  to  serve  them  better,  as  I  often 
return  to  my  own  Pennsylvania  district 
as  well.  It  is  not  an  easy  thing  to  do  at 
any  age  and  requires  much  dedication 
and  long  hours  of  service.  His  example  is 
one  we  should  all  try  to  follow. 

We  sympathize  with  Mr.  Barrett's 
family,  and  with  hLs  friends.  Those  of 
us  from  Pennsylvania  have  lost  an  honor- 
able colleague,  trusted  Representative, 
and  good  friend.  He  will  be  sorely  missed 
both  here  in  Washington  and  by  the 
many  people  in  his  district. 

Mr  EILBERG.  Mr.  Speaker.  Bill  Bar- 
rett's family,  his  constituents,  and  the 
Congress  suffered  a  great  loss  when  he 
died,  but  we  are  all  richer  for  having 
known  him. 

Bill  Barrett  was  a  unique  Individual 
He  was  devoted  to  his  constituents.  I 
doubt  that  any  other  Member  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  will  ever  equal 
his  record  of  going  home  virtually  every 
night  for  almost  30  years  to  see  his  peo- 
ple in  order  to  help  solve  their  problems. 

Bill  Barrett  was  unique  in  many  ways. 
During  the  10  years  I  was  privileged  to 
serve  with  him  in  the  Congress  and  the 
many  more  years  I  worked  with  him  in 
the  Democratic  Party  in  Philadelphia.  I 
never  heard  him  swear  or  yell  or  threaten 
anyone.  He  could  be  direct  and  tell  people 
exactly  what  he  thought,  but  he  never 
insulted  or  humiliated  them. 

He  always  left  room  for  agreement 
and  compromise  Bill  was  a  peacemak- 
er, a  conciliator,  a  man  who  always 
sought  to  bring  opposing  sides  together. 
He  recognized  that  it  was  better  to  talk 
to  someone  and  try  to  work  out  a  solu- 
tion to  a  problem  which  involved  all 
sides  instead  of  getting  angrj'  and  leaving 
the  problem  unsolved. 

Finally.  Bill  Barrett  was  a  gentle- 
man. He  was  always  courteous,  unfail- 
ingly polite,  and  he  was  always  fair. 
People  might  have  dLsagreed  with  a  posi- 
tion he  took,  but  they  never  criticized 
the  man 

Bill  Barrett  believed  he  was  elected  to 
serve  his  people  and  they  and  we  will 
miss  him. 

Mr.  WHALEN.  Mr  Speaker.  I  rise  on 
this  occasion  to  remember  a  man  of  the 
people,  the  late  William  A.  Barrett  of 
Pennsylvania.  His  death  represents  a 
loss  to  the  House,  the  Nation,  and  most 
notably,  to  his  constituency. 

If  any  Member  of  this  body  deserved 
the  name  of  Representative,  it  was 
Chairman  Barrett.  He  hailed  from  the 
city  which  was  the  home  of  the  First  Con- 
gress. Each  evenir.g  of  his  three  decades 
m  the  House,  he  brought  Congress  home 
to  the  citizens  of  Philadelphia.  In  these 
nightly  .sessions,  he  devoted  himself  to 
the  cares  and  problems  of  Pennsylvania's 
First  Congressional  District.  To  me,  he 
was  ever  remindful  of  Alexander  Hamil- 
ton's remark  to  an  English  visitor,  "Here. 
Sir,  the  people  govern." 


His  efforts  in  Congress  to  solve  our 
Nation's  housing  problems  were  met  with 
a  spirit  of  bipartisan  cooperatyMr-w*««ti 
should  be  an  inspiratieft-trrSlTof  us.  Bill 
Barrett  conijwieeran  enviable  record  of 
legislative  successes.  This  record,  a  result 
of  his  astute  leadership  as  chairman  of 
the  Housing  Subcommittee,  is  in  itself 
a  fitting  tribute  to  his  30  years  of  labor 
in  the  House  of  Representatives.  As 
subcommittee  chairman,  he  was  the 
principal  draftsman  of  the  Housing  and 
Urban  Development  Act  of  1965,  the 
Demonstration  Cities  Act  of  1966.  the 
Housing  and  Urban  Development  Acts  of 
1968.  1969.  and  1970.  the  Emergency 
Home  Rnance  Act  of  1970.  the  Housing 
and    Community    Development    Act    of 

1974.  and  the  Emergency  Housing  Act  of 

1975.  to  mention  a  few.  A  realtor  and  ap- 
praiser by  profession,  his  expertise  in 
the  field  of  housing  w^  of  enormous 
benefit  to  the  entire  Nation. 

I  extend  my  deepest  sympathies  to  the 
Barrett  family.  If  there  can  be  solace  in 
sharing  one's  sorrow,  then  let  the  Barrett 
family  and  Congress  find  solace  in  our 
mutual  loss.  We  can  remember  together 
the  services  Bill  Barrett  extended  to 
his  constituents,  and  his  country,  and 
we  can  know  that  his  presence  here  shall 
not  be  forgotten  quickly. 

Mr.  HELSTOSKI.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  .ioin 
my  colleagues  in  paying  a  tribute  to  our 
late  friend  and  valued  colleague,  Wil- 
liam A.  Barrett.  We  have  sustained  a 
great  loss  as  a  result  of  his  passing. 

His  absence  will  be  deeplj'  felt  by  the 
people  of  Pennsylvania's  First  District. 
But  Bill's  constituents  were  very  fortu- 
nate to  have  been  representad  in  the 
House  for  nearly  30  years  by  a  man  so 
devoted  to  their  needs  and  concerns.  His 
reputation  as  a  dedicated  public  servant 
who  provided  the  residents  of  Soutli 
Philadelphia  with  the  highest  caliber  of 
service  was  well  deserved  and  widely 
acclaimed. 

Bill  Barrett  was  an  able  and  effective 
legislator.  He  built  a  record  of  solid  ac- 
complishments and  significant  contribu- 
tions, particularly  in  the  housin?  field. 
In  his  capacity  as  chairman  of  the  Sub- 
committee on  Housing  and  Community 
Development  of  the  House  Banking  Com- 
mittee since  1965.  he  was  largely  respon- 
sible for  the  passage  of  such  ma.ior  legis- 
lation as  the  Housing  and  Urban  Devel- 
opment Acts  of  1965.  1968.  1969.  1970, 
and  1974:  the  Demonstration  Cities  Act 
of  1966:  and  the  Emergency  Home  Fi- 
nance Act  of  1970. 

This  was  a  man  well  known  and  ad- 
mired for  his  genuine  sincerity,  com- 
pa.sslon.  and  selfless  commitment  to 
others.  Bill  Barrett  was  held  In  high 
esteem  by  all  of  us  who  were  privileged  to 
have  served  in  this  body  vriih  him  He 
will  be  truly  missed. 

Mr.  VAN  DEERLIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  cur 
late  colleague  Mr.  Barrett,  was  truly  a 
Congressman  of  the  old  school,  putting 
constituent  service  first.  Although  I 
served  v^ith  Bill  for  nearly  14  years.  I 
never  ceased  to  be  amazed  by  his  devo- 
tion to  the  needs  of  his  Piiiladelphia  con- 
stituents— especially  the  nightly  trips  to 
his  district  which  would  have  taxed  far 
yoimger  men. 

Bill's  district  was  fortunate  indeed  to 
have  a  gentleman  of  his  caliber  and  com- 
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passion  representing  It  for  so  many  years. 
In  these  days  of  expanding  staffs  and 
Instantaneous  communications,  it  may  be 
tempting  to  delegate  some  of  these  seem- 
ingly more  mundane  responsibilities.  It 
was  a  sign  of  Bill's  character  that  he 
never  delegated  these  concerns:  for  him, 
no  person,  no  problem,  was  too  small  or 
unimportant. 

At  the  same  time,  Mr.  Barrett  made 
his  mark  as  a  national  legislator,  par- 
ticularly in  the  field  of  housing.  Most  of 
the  great  housing  acts  of  the  past  decade 
were  shaped  in  the  Subcommittee  on 
Housing  and  Community  Development — 
which  he  led  with  great  distinction. 

He  was  indeed  a  noble  and  generous 
man.  and  his  loss  is  deeply  felt. 

Mr.  ROYBAL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  join 
with  my  colleagues  in  paying  tribute  to 
the  memory  of  the  late  Congressman 
William  A.  Barrett  of  Penn.sylvanla*s 
First  District.  His  many  friends  here  in 
Congress  will  certainly  miss  this  dedi- 
cated public  servant  who  had  achieved 
such  respected  stature  in  the  House  of 
Representatives. 

Almost  30  years  of  his  adult  life  were 
spent  representing  his  Philadelphia  con- 
stituents. He  will  be  remembered  not  only 
for  his  outstanding  work  In  Congress,  but 
also  for  his  daily  flights  home  and  the 
large  number  of  constituents  with  whom 
he  would  meet  personally.  It  could  prob- 
ably be  said  that  Bill  kept  in  touch  with 
his  constituents  more  closely  than  any 
other  Member  of  Congress,  as  it  was  not 
uncommon  for  him  to  meet  with  as  many 
as  1.000  persons  in  a  week's  time. 

While  in  Congress.  Bill  was  instru- 
mental In  drafting  much  of  the  major 
housing  legislation  of  the  past  decade. 
He  provided  invaluable  service  to  the 
Nation  in  all  areas  of  housing  in  his 
capacity  as  chairman  of  the  Subcommit- 
tee on  Housing  and  Community  Develop- 
ment of  the  House  Committee  on  Bank- 
ing, Currency  and  Housing. 

During  the  93d  Congress,  he  and  I 
worked  closely  on  the  successful  effort  to 
extend  the  important  work  of  the  Lead- 
Based  Paint  Poisoning  Prevention  Act 
of  1970.  It  was  his  subcommittee  which 
considered  my  proposal  and  finally  re- 
ported out  legislation  for  this  purpose. 

Bill  Barrett  served  his  constituents 
faithfully  and  well  during  his  many 
years  in  the  House  of  Representatives.  It 
Is,  indeed,  with  great  sadness  that  we 
now  mark  the  pa.sslng  of  this  fine  legis- 
lator, colleague,  and  friend,  who  worked 
so  hard  to  create  a  better  life  for  all 
Americans. 

Mr.  RODINO.  Mr.  Spealcer,  Congress- 
man William  A.  Barrett  was  gifted,  in 
these  computerized  and  impersonal 
times,  with  genuine  understanding  and 
affection  for  the  individual  and  the  com- 
munity. 

In  his  nearly  30  years  In  the  House, 
Bill  Barrett  put  that  understanding  to 
work  In  the  public  interest,  proving  that 
Government  can  be  sympathetic  and 
caring,  that  it  can  help  with  problems, 
that  it  can  work  for  all  the  people. 

Throughout  his  long  and  distinguished 
legislative  career.  Bill  Barrett  showed 
his  compassion  for  the  poor,  the  under- 
privileged, and   the  unemployed. 

In  1946,  he  helped  pass  the  Full  Em- 
ployment Act  that  created  the  Council 


of  Economic  Advi-sers  and,  for  the  first 
time,  set  in  motion  the  machinery  to  pro- 
mote steady  economic  growth  and  Im- 
provements. 

From  then  on  he  was  in  the  forefront 
of  progressive  efforts  to  provide  hous- 
ing and  employment  for  those  who  need- 
ed them.  Bill  Barrett  believed  firmly 
that  ever>'  man  and  woman  who  wanted 
to  work  should  have  that  opportunity, 
and  he  never  ceased  his  efforts  to  achieve 
that  goal. 

But  he  also  had  time  to  help  our  chil- 
dren, and  liis  most  significant  accom- 
plishment was  the  legislation  creating 
the  program  to  combat  poisoning  caused 
by  lead-based  paints. 

Mr.  Speaker.  Bill  Barrett  was  a  friend 
of  mine,  and  of  all  those  who  knew  him. 
He  served  his  constituents  and  his  coun- 
try with  thoughtful  dedication,  courtesy, 
and  decency.  He  will  be  remembered  for 
these  qualities,  and  for  his  contributions 
to  his  community  and  his  country. 

Mr.  PATTERSON  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  join  my  colleagues  In  their 
praise  of  our  recently  deceased  colleague, 
the  Honorable  William  A.  Barrett  of 
Pennsylvania.  As  a  freshman  Member  of 
the  House.  I  have  been  fortunate  to  sei-ve 
on  the  Subcommittee  on  Housing  and 
Community  Development  which  Con- 
gressman Barrett  chaired  so  ably  since 
1965.  I  fee!  privileged  to  have  benefited 
from  his  guidance  and  leadership  on  the 
subcommittee.  I  can  easily  see  why  he 
has  been  able  to  leave  his  mark  on  every 
major  housing  bill  passed  by  the  Congress 
over  these  many  years  of  his  tenure. 

Chairman  Barrett's  commitment  to 
the  housing  needs  of  the  low-  and  moder- 
ate-income families  of  America  will  re- 
main an  Inspiration  to  me  for  as  long  as 
I  serve  in  the  Congress.  I  will  always  ap- 
preciate as  well  his  openness  to  ideas  and 
questions  from  the  freshmen  Members 
who  joined  his  subcommittee  in  January 
of  1975. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  it  Ls  with  a  great  sense  of  loss 
that  1  learned  of  the  passing  of  our  col- 
league and  dear  friend.  Bill  Barrett. 
He  had  been  ill  for  a  number  of  weeks, 
but  his  death  was  no  less  a  shock  to  us 
all.  We  shall  miss  his  wise  counsel  here 
in  this  body,  but  there  are  many  monu- 
ments left  by  which  we  can  remember 
his  generous  contributions  to  our  Nation 
and  to  the  Congress. 

Bill's  foremost  obligation  was  to  the 
people  who  sent  him  to  Washington  as 
their  Representative.  Few  Members  can 
equal  his  devotion  to  his  constituents 
and  to  their  needs.  For  years,  he  traveled 
back  to  his  district  every  night  after 
each  Hou.se  session,  keeping  his  office 
open  and  meeting  with  constituents  until 
the  early  hours  of  the  following  morning. 
He  would  then  return  to  Washington  for 
the  next  day's  session  and  for  his  com- 
mittee meetings.  Only  a  man  of  dedica- 
tion and  compassion  could  or  would  have 
done  this. 

The  name  of  William  A.  Barrett  is 
also  closely  associated  with  progressive 
housing  legislation  enacted  by  the  Con- 
gress In  the  last  several  sessions.  Trained 
as  a  real  estate  broker,  he  came  to  Con- 
gress with  a  special  expertise  in  this  field 
and  developed  this  to  become  an  expert 
in  the  field  of  housing  in  the  House  of 


Representatives.  This  experience  and 
expertise  fed  to  his  outstandmg  .service 
as  chairman  of  the  Housing  Subcommit- 
tee of  our  Committee  on  Banking,  Cur- 
rency and  Housing.  It  enabled  him  to 
respond  to  problems  in  a  manner  which 
was  highly  sensitive  to  the  needs  of  all 
the  people  of  our  fine  Nation 

During  his  28  years  of  service  as  a 
Member  of  the  House  of  Representatives, 
he  earned  a  high  degree  of  respect  among 
his  colleagues.  We  shall  never  forget  the 
warmth  of  his  smile,  his  concern  for  his 
colleagues,  and  his  love  for  this  countrjv 

My  wife  joins  me  in  expressing  to 
Bill's  family  our  personal  loss  aid  sym- 
pathy. We  want  them  to  know  that  Bill 
has  made  a  generous  contribution  to  the 
well-being  of  our  Nation  and  he  long  will 
be  remembered  as  an  effective  legislator 
and  a  truly  good  man. 

Mr.  McDADE.  Mr.  Speaker.  Bill  Bar- 
retts  death  has  taken  from  us  one  oi' 
the  most  dedicated  Representatives  this 
House  has  ever  known.  Bill  was  a  unique 
Congressman  who  was  wholly  dedicated 
to  the  constituency  which  he  served 

He  saw  his  role  as  a  legislator  to  be 
that  of  one  who  was  constantly  immersed 
in  the  daily  needs  of  his  constituency. 
After  a  full  day  in  Washington.  Bill 
would  return  to  his  native  Philadelphia 
to  make  himself  available  to  the  citizens 
who  needed  his  wise  counsel  and  deep 
compassion.  This  great  gift  of  himself 
will  never  be  forgotten. 

Bill's  great  desire  to  serve  his  district 
and  daily  contact  with  its  citizens  gave 
him  a  full  and  deep  understanding  of  the 
needs  of  urban  Americans.  Seeing  these 
uiunet  needs.  Bill  exercised  a  leadership 
role  in  all  the  legislation  that  is  the  heart 
of  our  urban  housing  program. 

Greater  than  my  respect  for  tiiese  ac- 
complishments, is  my  respect  for  the 
great  humanity  of  Bill  Barrett  His 
friendship  and  counsel  to  me,  as  well  as 
others,  through  all  tlie  years  we  served 
together  were,  to  me.  his  greatest  gift  to 
all  of  us.  His  example  guides  us  all. 

Mr.  STRATTON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  to 
join  with  my  colleagues  in  expressing  my 
deep  sorrow  on  the  passing  of  my  friend 
and  our  distinguished  colleague  from 
Pennsylvania.  Bill  Barrett. 

In  the  past  2  years  I  have  had  the 
privilege  of  being  Bill  Barrett's  next- 
door  neighbor  in  the  Rayburn  Building, 
and  I  will  always  be  grateful  to  him  and 
to  his  staff  for  their  many  kindnesses 
and  courtesies  at  the  time  that  we  moved 
in  and  since  then. 

Bill  Barrett  was  in  many  respects  a 
model  Congressman.  He  was  deeply  dedi- 
cated to  the  work  of  his  committee  and 
was  an  expert  in  forging  legislation 
which  has  made  possible  the  development 
of  housing  from  one  end  of  this  Nation 
to  the  other.  When  Bill  Barrett  had  a 
bill  on  the  floor  he  steered  it  through 
with  great  skill  and  quiet  eloquence,  and 
he  always  had  a  knowledgeable,  convinc- 
ing answer  for  any  question  which  other 
Members  might  raise  on  the  floor. 

In  addition  to  that,  Bn-L  Barrett  rec- 
ognized, perhaps  more  profoundly  than 
any  other  Member  of  thi."^  House,  that 
one's  service  in  this  body  is  only  effective 
to  the  extent  that  one  understands  and 
closely  reflects  the  views  and  wishes  of 
their  constituents.  At  what  must  have 
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been  tremendous  cost  to  him  in  energ>, 
time,  and  money,  he  returned  each  nieht 
to  his  district  office  in  Philadelphia  and 
made  him.self  available  to  hi.s  constitu- 
ents for  their  comments,  questions,  and 
problems. 

All  of  us  recognize  that  this  is  a  most 
important  part  of  our  job.  but  very  few 
of  us  have  been  able  to  carry  it  out  with 
the  conscientious  devotion  that  Bill 
Barrett  exhibited  over  such  a  long  period 
of  service  in  this  body. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  people  of  Philadel- 
phia have  lost  a  true  friend,  a  truly  de- 
voted servant  to  their  needs.  We  in  this 
House  have  lost  a  friend  and  a  colleague 
whose  record  all  of  us  have  admired  and 
whose  counsel  and  guidance  we  have 
often  been  privileged  to  call  upon.  To 
Bill  Barrett's  family  and  friends,  Mrs. 
Stratton  and  I  extend  our  deepest  sym- 
pathy in  his  pa.s.slng. 

Mr.  AuCOIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  death 
last  month  of  Congressman  William 
Bah  RETT  was  a  deep  and  profound  loss  to 
all  of  us.  In  his  30  years  in  Congress, 
Mr.  Barrett  demonstrated  the  rare  com- 
bination of  judgment  and  sensitivity. 
His  ability  as  a  leader  was  demonstrated 
time  and  time  again  in  his  role  as  chair- 
man of  the  Housing  Subcommittee.  It 
was  hLs  knowledge  and  guidance  that  was 
responsible  for  the  formulation  of  some 
of  the  most  important  housing  legisla- 
tion ever  written.  In  addition  to  his 
proven  abilities  as  a  legislator.  Bill  Bar- 
rett was  a  tireless  Representative  of  his 
constituents. 

For  30  years  he  returned  home  to 
Philadelphia,  nightly,  in  order  to  see 
and  listen  to  the  people  who  elected  him. 
He  was  a  very  special  person.  Congress- 
man Barrett  was  special  because  he  was 
able  to  utilize  the  talents  and  abilities  of 
the  people  around  him.  Though  he  had 
considerable  seniority,  he  allowed  fresh- 
men on  his  committee  to  handle  impor- 
tant amendments  in  markup  and  he  en- 
couraged their  full  particiiJation  in  the 
development  of  bills.  Mr.  William  Bar- 
rett, a  warm  and  sincere  man,  will  be 
missed  by  all  of  us  who  knew  him. 

Mr.  FORS'i'THE.  Mr  Speaker.  I  was 
saddened  as  were  my  colleagues  to  leani 
the  news  of  the  deatii  of  Bill  Barrett,  a 
man  who  was  truly  dedicated  to  the 
service  of  Uie  people  of  his  district.  State, 
and  of  our  great  land. 

I  spent  time  traveling  on  airplanes 
with  Bill  Barrett,  as  we  were  going  to 
and  from  our  respective  di-stricts  Always 
he  carried  with  him  notes  from  his  meet- 
ings with  constituents,  containing  tlieir 
requests,  information  about  their  prob- 
lems, and  their  need  for  assistance. 

His  dedication  to  service  touched 
many,  many  people  from  all  walks  of 
life;  including,  of  course,  the  Members 
of  this  House.  He  wUl  truly  We  missed. 
One  of  my  constituents  shared  his  sorrow 
at  Bill  Barrett's  death  with  me  in  the 
form  of  the  following  telegram,  which  I 
will  insert  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
for  the  benefit  of  my  colleagues: 

COLLINCSWOOD.  N.J. 

Hon.  Edwin  B.  Porstthe, 
Vfashington,  DC. 

Please  accept  and  extend  to  Members  of 
the  U.S.  Congress  our  sincere  sympathy  and 
regret  on  this  sad  occasion  of  the  death 
Monday,  April   12,   1976,  the  Honorable  Wil- 


liam A  Barrett.  VS  Congress,  representing 
the  First  Pennsylvania  District.  Congressman 
WUliam  Barretts  long  and  distinguished 
sen'lce  will  be  hl.s  monument  in  the  hearts 
of  his  legion  of  his  friends  and  neighbors. 
Wn,LiAM  J  Ketsee. 

Mr.  OTTINGER  Mr  Speaker,  we  are 
all  saddened  at  the  death  of  Congress- 
man Bill  Barrett  The  Nation  and  the 
House  have  lost  a  dedicated  public 
servant  and  a  legislator  of  the  highest 
capabilities  William  A.  Barrett  served 
the  First  District  of  Pennsylvania  and 
the  entire  Nation  for  three  decades.  He 
maintained  a  degree  of  personal  contact 
with  the  people  of  his  district  perhaps 
unpai-allelled  in  tlie  annals  of  congres- 
sional history.  Yet  the  highlights  of  Bill 
Barrett's  legislative  career  iUa'^trate  the 
national  scope  of  hi.s  leadership. 

Since  1950.  when  he  began  serving  on 
the  Cormnittee  on  Banking,  Currency 
and  Housing,  Congre.':.^man  Barrett 
worked  dutifully  to  alleviate  the  Nation's 
housing  problems.  As  chairman  of  the 
Subcommittee  on  Housing  and  Com- 
munity Development.  Bill  Barrett  was 
the  principal  engineer  of  sucli  important 
humanitarian  legislation  as  the  Housing 
and  Urban  Development  Act  of  1965  and 
the  Lead-Ba.sed  Paint  Poisoning  Preven- 
tion Act  of  1970  Tlic  latu^r  was  the  cul- 
mination of  Bill  Barretts  efforts  to 
stem  the  destructive  tide  of  a  senseless 
malady,  an  affliction  which  permanently 
afflicted — and  often  killed — an  indetermi- 
nable number  of  innocent  children. 

Mr.  Speaker,  at  this  time  I  wish  to 
extend  my  sincere  condolences  to  Con- 
gressman Barrett's  two  daughters.  Mrs. 
Michael  Kane  and  Mrs  James  Freeman, 
to  his  .son,  John,  and  to  his  sister,  Mrs. 
Michael  Coyle. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Michigan,  Mr.  Speak- 
er, among  my  very  first  recollections  as 
a  freshman  Member  of  Congress  was  my 
a.ssociation  with  our  beloved  colleague. 
Bill  Barrett.  That  association  began  in 
1967  with  my  assignment  as  a  r.ew  mem- 
ber of  the  Housing  Subcommittee,  which 
he  chaired,  and  the  Committee  on  Bank- 
ing and  Currency  on  which  we  both 
served  as  members  of  the  opposing 
parties. 

In  a  short  time,  our  association  grew 
to  one  of  friend.ship  and  mutual  respect, 
and  I  quickly  realized  that  I  was  privi- 
leged therein  to  be  waking  with  a  truly 
distingui.'^hed  loader  i^our  time. 

Among  his  many  distinctive  personal 
attributes.  I  shall  always  regard  his  ex- 
ceptional concern  and  personal  consid- 
eration for  others  to  be  unparalleled  in 
my  experience.  This  quality  carried 
across  issues,  across  party  lines,  and  pro- 
vided a  unique  bond  between  all  mem- 
bers of  our  subcommittee. 

This  capacity  coupled  with  Lis  vision, 
judgment,  and  leadership  are  directly  re- 
sponsible for  numerous  personal  achieve- 
ments in  service  to  tlie  Nation  Our  in- 
novative and  progressive  Federal  support 
for  the  Nation's  housing  needs  and  for 
community  development  in  strengthen- 
ing the  vitality  of  our  cities  are  among 
the  many  commendable  successes  in  his 
labor  and  his  dedication  to  the  service  of 
his  country. 

I  particularly  recall  his  role  in  guiding 
consideration  of  the  Housing  and  Com- 


munity Development  Act  of  1974.  His 
genuinely  bipartisan  leadership  of  the 
subcommittee  and  -his  own  personal  com- 
mitment to  meaningful,  constructive 
legislation  provided  the  only  possible 
basis  for  passage  of  that  important  legis- 
lation m  what  was  politically  a  very 
stormy  ses-sion  of  Congress. 

His  untimely  passing  brings  sadness 
and  great  loss.  Sharing  that  feeling.  I  am 
also  grateful  ^or  the  friendship,  the  un- 
derstanding, and  the  fellowship  I  have 
enjoyed  with  Bill  Barrett,  a  truly  dis- 
tinguished leader  of  our  times,  a  great 
American,  and  a  friend  to  aU  who  were 
fortunate  enough  to  know  him. 

Endowed  with  the  blessing  of  this  ex- 
perience. I  am  confident  that  his  fine 
example  will  guide  his  colleagues  in  the 
Congre.ss  as  they  continue  in  his  chosen 
endeavor — service  to  our  fellow  man  and 
our  Nation. 

Mr.  ULLMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  join  with 
Bill  Barrett's  family,  his  colleagues  in 
Congress,  and  the  constituents  who 
elected  him  time  and  time  again  from 
Philadelphia  m  mourning  the  passing 
of  a  distinguished  lawmaker. 

Tlie  veteran  of  15  Congresses.  Repre- 
sentative Barrett  was  especially  noted 
as  the  architect  of  housing  and  com- 
munity development  legislation  during 
the  Johnson  admmi'^tration.  when  efforts 
to  reverse  tlie  deteriorating  conditions 
in  many  of  our  urban  areas  were  of 
paramount  importance. 

And  perhaps  even  more  than  for  his 
legislative  accomplishments,  or  col- 
league was  known  as  a  Congressman  who 
truly  represented  his  people,  who  knew 
everj'  neighborhood  in  hLs  district  inti- 
mately, and  who  was  himself  accessible 
to  every  constituent  even  when  it  meant 
flying  home  for  evening  office  hours  after 
a  long  day  in  committee  and  on  the 
House  floor. 

Bill  B.arrett  was  a  friend  of  mine, 
one  of  the  kindest  and  most  courteous 
men  I  have  ever  known.  He  leaves  a 
vacant  spot  in  Congress  that  cannot  be 
filled. 

To  his  son  and  daughters,  as  well  as 
his  devoted  constituents,  my  wife  Audrey 
and  I  extend  our  deepest  sympathy.  We 
.shall  all  miss  him. 

Mr,  RAKD.ALL  Mr.  Speaker,  we  are 
all  saddened  by  the  sudden  passing  of 
our  esteemed  friend  and  colleague.  Hon. 
Bill  Barrett  of  Philadelphia 

I  believe  it  is  safe  to  say  that  never 
again  will  the  likes  of  him  walk  these 
hallowed  Halls. 

Every  day.  year  in  and  year  out.  for 
over  32  years.  Bill  Barrett  commuted  to 
his  home  district  find  held  oEBce  hours 
for  his  constituents.  Certainly,  this  was 
devotion  .above  and  beyond  the  calj  of 
duty,  but  that  was  the  kind  o'  man  Bill 
was.  What  Member  of  Congress,  in  all 
of  our  almost  200  years,  was  as  close  to 
his  people?  Truly,  he  was  a  Representa- 
tive in  every  sense  of  the  word, 

I  was  fortunate  to  be  able  to  call  him 
friend,  I  en.ioye'd  visiting  with  him  I 
know  I  will  m.iss  him.  as  will  we  all.  He 
was  a  legend  in  his  own  time. 

I  extend  my  deepest  sympathy  to  the 
bereaved  members  of  his  family.  He  de- 
voted his  life  to  his  people  and  now  he 
i^  home  at  rest  with  the  Father. 
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Mr.  DOMINICK  V  DANIELS.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  join  with  my  colleagues  in 
honoring  my  good  friend,  and  the  late 
Honorable  William  A.  Barrett. 

Following  st>  shortly  alU'r  the  death 
of  his  colleague  on  the  House  Banking 
and  Currency  Committee.  Wright  Pat- 
man.  Bill  Barrett's  death  leaves  us  so 
much  more  in  need  of  g(X)d  counsel  and 
competent  leguslative  management  in 
the  development  of  housing  legislation. 

Congressman  Barrett's  leadership  in 
meeting  the  very  critical  housing  needs 
of  Americans  constitutes  one  of  the  most 
outstanding  careers  in  the  Congress.  As 
the  architect  of  the  Housing  and  Urban 
Development  Acts  of  1965  and  1968-70, 
the  Demonstration  Cities  Act  of  1966.  the 
Emergency  Home  Finance  Act  of  1970. 
the  Housing  and  Community  Develop- 
ment Act  of  1974,  the  Emergency  Hous- 
ing Act  of  1975,  Bill  Barrett  contributed 
as  much  or  more  to  the  development  of 
adequate  and  safe  housing  for  Americans 
than  any  other  public  official  in  modern 
times.  In  addition,  he  found  time  to  have 
a  major  creative  role  in  the  Urban  Mass 
Transit  Assistance  Acts  of  1964  and  1970. 
the  Lead-Base  Paint  Poisoning  Preven- 
tion Act  of  1970,  as  well  as  the  Disaster 
Protection  Act  of  1973. 

Congressman  Barrett,  representing 
Pennsylvania's  First  District  in  Philadel- 
phia managed,  in  addition  to  his  legis- 
lative duties,  to  travel  back  to  his  con- 
gressional district  every  day  to  meet 
with  his  constituents,  discuss  their  prob- 
lems, their  views,  and  their  hopes.  He 
solved  their  problems  with  Federal  agen- 
cies, arranged  for  them  to  meet  with 
local  officials,  and  heard  their  proposals 
for  legislation  in  the  Congress.  For  29 
years,  practically  to  the  day  he  died.  Bill 
Barrett  was  the  consummate  Congress- 
man, a  man  absolutely  dedicated  to  his 
job  and  to  his  constituents. 

I  shall  always  remember  him  as  a  con- 
genial friend  who  understood  the  needs 
and  interests  of  constituents  of  other 
Members  and  sought  to  create  legisla- 
tion which  would  benefit  the  Nation.  He 
was  always  a  pleasure  to  work  with  and 
to  be  with.  I  shall  miss  him  very  much. 

Mr.  Speaker.  Mrs.  Daniels  jc'.ns  me  in 
expressing  our  deepest  sorrow  and  our 
sympathy  to  his  daughters.  Rose  and 
Gertrude,  and  to  his  sister.  Nellie. 

Mrs.  SPELLMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is 
with  a  sense  of  profound  sorrow  that  I 
join  my  colleagues  in  paying  final  trib- 
ute to  a  great  man.  The  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives will  never  be  quite  the  same 
without  the  kind,  gentle,  and  warm- 
hearted servant  of  the  people.  Bill 
Barrett. 

To  his  family,  many  friends,  and  thou- 
sands of  constituents — whose  interests 
and  needs  he  held  above  all  else.  I  send 
my  deepest  sympathy.  Bill  Barrett  will 
be  long  remembered  for  his  constant  con- 
tact with  his  constituents  throughout  his 
more  than  40  years  of  public  service. 
Each  day  after  House  sessions  he  re- 
turned to  Philadelphia  to  hold  office 
hours  long  into  the  night  for  constit- 
uents who  came  to  him  for  assistance. 

I  pay  tribute  here  today  not  only  as 
friend  and  colleague  of  Bill  Barrett, 
but  also  as  one  who  served  under  him 


on  the  House  of  Representatives  Bank- 
ing, Currency  and  Housing  Committee. 
As  chairman  of  the  Housing  and  Com- 
munity Development  Subcommittee,  a 
post  he  held  for  more  than  11  years,  he 
leaves  a  huge  legacy  of  accomplishments 
which  Include  much  of  the  major  housing 
legislation  of  the  past  decade.  Chairman 
Barrett  was  the  principal  architect  of 
many  major  pieces  of  legislation  includ- 
ing the  Housing  and  Urban  Development 
Act  of  1965;  the  Demonstration  Cities 
Act  of  1966;  the  Housing  and  Urban  De- 
velopment Acts  of  1968,  1969,  and  1970: 
the  Emergency  Home  Finance  Act  of 
1970;  and  the  Housing  and  Community 
Development  Act  of  1974;  and  the  Emer- 
gency Housing  Act  of  1975;  as  well  as 
dozens  of  other  equally  vital  pieces  of 
legislation  which  have  helped  to  shape 
our  Federal /housing  policies. 

Before  coining  to  Congress.  I  knew  of 
Congretsma'n  Bill  Barrett  as  the  father 
of  landinark  hoasing  legislation  and  as  a 
champion  of  his  corLstituents.  In  my  first 
term  in  this  Congress,  I  came  to  know 
Chairman  Barrett  as  a  most  fair  and 
skilled  chairman.  And  as  a  man  I  shall 
remember  Bill  Barrett  as  a  kind,  good- 
natured,  and  courtly  gentleman. 

Mr.  ST  GERMAIN  Mr.  Speaker,  with 
the  death  of  Bill  Barrett  the  Congress 
not  only  lost  an  esteemed  colleague,  but 
the  people  and  our  country  lost  a  great 
legislator. 

Bill  Barrett,  as  we  all  know,  came  to 
the  House  of  Representatives  in  1944,  and 
served  continuously  in  this  body  since 
1948.  He  began  his  service  on  the  House 
Committee  on  Banking,  Currency  ^nd 
Housing  in  1950.  and  served  longer  than 
any  other  member  now  on  the  committee. 

He  became  chairman  of  our  Subcom- 
mittee on  Housing  and  Community  De- 
velopment in  1965,  and  continued  his 
chairmanship  of  this  most  important 
subcommittee  until  his  death.  He  spon- 
sored and  floor-managed  the  most  im- 
portant and  far-reaching  housing  and 
community  development  legislation  that 
has  ever  in  our  entire  history  been  en- 
acted into  law. 

Bill  Barrett  was  a  man  dedicated  not 
only  to  serving  the  people  of  hLs  district, 
but  could  and  did,  rise  above  petty  sec- 
tional matters  in  his  search  for  legisla- 
tive solutions  to  the  problems  of  our  en- 
tire Nation. 

His  nightly  trips  back  to  the  district 
became  a  legend  in  the  House.  He  did. 
as  we  all  know,  meet  with  his  constit- 
uents throughout  the  night  attempting 
to  solve  what  to  many  seemed  to  be 
minor  problems,  but  to  the  constituent, 
problems  of  great  concern.  Never  did  his 
duties  at  home  stop  him  from,  at  the 
same  time,  carrying  out  his  responsibil- 
ities here  In  Washington. 

One  need  only  briefly  ILst  some  of  the 
major  housing  and  urban  development 
legislation  which  Bill  Barrett  sponsored 
and  moved  into  law  to  understand  the 
importance  of  this  great  legislator  and 
his  loss  to  this  House  and  the  people  of 
this  country.  Some  of  these  acts  include: 

The  Housing  and  Urban  Development 
Act  of  1965; 

The  Demonstration  Cities  Act  of  1966: 

The  Housing  and  Urban  Development 
Acts  of  1968.  1969.  and  1970; 


The  Emergency  Home  Finance  Act  of 
1970; 

The  Housing  and  Community  Develop- 
ment Act  of  1974; 

The  Emergency  Housing  Act  of  1975; 
and 

The  Urban  Mass  Transportation  As- 
.sLstance  Acts  of  1964  and  1970. 

These  accomplLshments  will  serve  as 
a  living  memorial  to  Mr.  Barrett.  Every 
time  a  citizen  rides  on  a  mass  transit 
system,  or  receives  an  FHA  guaranteed 
mortgage,  or  a  subsidized  hoasing  unit, 
or  the  elderly  get  to  live  in  a  202  proj- 
ect— in  all  of  these  instances  and  many 
others,  it  will  be  because  of  the  work, 
effort,  and  dedication  of  Bill  Barrett  lo 
solving  our  peoples'  problems. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  my  opinion,  Bill  Bar- 
rett's life  as  an  individual,  and  as  a 
Member  of  Congress,  .sliould  be  emulated 
by  all  of  us  who  serve  in  this  body  and 
hope  to  achieve  the  accolade  of  dedicated 
public  service. 

Mr.  ASHLEY.  Mr  Speaker,  the  death 
of  Bill  Barrett  was  a  great  loss  to  the 
Nation,  to  the  Congress,  to  hLs  constitu- 
ents, and  to  all  of  us  who  worked  with 
him  over  the  years  on  the  Banking,  Cur- 
rency and  Housing  Committee.  I  extend 
my  condolences  and  deepest  sympathy 
to  his  family. 

With  nearly  three  decades  of  service, 
Bill  Barrett  was  one  of  the  senior  Mem- 
bers of  the  House,  and  he  left  his  imprint 
on  many  major  housing  and  community 
development  bills.  As  chairman  of  the 
Subcommittee  on  Hoasing  and  Commu- 
nity Development  since  1965,  Bill  played 
a  central  role  in  the  passage  of  a  variety 
of  congressional  initiatives  designed  to 
provide  decent  hoasing  for  every  Ameri- 
can. He  is  credited  with  authorship  of 
the  Hoasing  and  Urban  Development  Act 
of  1965;  the  Demonstration  Cities  Act  of 
1966;  the  Housing  and  Urban  Develop- 
ment Acts  of  1968.  1969,  and  1970;  the 
Emergency  Home  Finance  Act  of  1970: 
the  Urban  Mass  Transjwrtation  Assist- 
ance Acts  of  1964  and  1970;  and  other 
measures  to  alleviate  the  country's  urban 
problems 

A  legend  among  his  Philadelphia  con- 
stituents for  his  unceasing  efforts  in  their 
behalf.  Bill  B.^rrett  will  be  remembered 
for  a  public  career  that  reflected  his  com- 
passion for  t'ne  common  man  I  rosard  It 
as  a  privilege  to  have  worked  closely  with 
Bill  as  a  colleague  and  a  friend  th.'-ough 
the  mutuality  of  our  interest's  b<:)th  in 
committee  and  on  the  floor  of  the  House 
He  was  widely  respected  by  his  fellow 
Members  and  universally  liked  by  those 
who  developed  a  close  personal  and  pro- 
fessional association  with  him 

Blll  Barrett's  long  and  distineviished 
career  in  the  Congress  brought  him  well- 
deserved  national  stature.  The  esteem 
and  affection  of  his  countless  friends  in 
Washington  and  in  Philadelphia  vnll 
serve  as  a  testimonial  to  his  personal 
warmth  and  good  will.  Bill  will  bo  missed 
In  the  HovLse  of  Repre.sent<\tives.  but  his 
reputation  will  live  after  him  in  the  legis- 
lation whose  enactment  he  was  so  closely 
Identified  witii. 

Mr  ZABLOCKI  Mr.  Speaker,  resi- 
dents of  Pennsylvania,  my  colleagues  In 
the  House  and  the  entire  Nation  have 
suffered  a  great  loss  In  the  passing  of 
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our  esteemed   colleague   the   Honorable 
William  A.  Barrett. 

Having  spent  over  25  years  working 
with  Representative  Barrett,  I  can  per- 
sonally attest  to  his  dedication  and  re- 
sponsivene.ss  to  his  constituents  and  to 
his  country.  Bill  Barrett  was  a  public 
servant  in  the  true  sen.se  of  the  word.  He 
dedicated  a  major  portion  of  his  time  to 
serving  the  needs  of  the  constituents  of 
the  First  District  of  Pennsylvania  and 
he  served  them  consistently  and  well  as 
their  votes  for  him  well  attest. 

At  the  time  of  hi.';  death,  Mr.  Barrett 
was  the  ranking  Democrat  on  the  Hoase 
Committee  on  Banking.  Currency  and 
Housing  after  serving  on  the  committee 
since  1950.  His  work  as  an  effective  leg- 
islator as  chairman  of  the  Subcommittee 
on  Housing  stands  on  its  own  merits. 
Examples  of  major  legislative  accom- 
plishments authored  by  Bill  Barrett  in- 
clude the  Hoasing  and  Urban  Develop- 
ment Act  of  1965;  Demonstration  Cities 
Act  of  1966;  the  Housing  and  Urban  De- 
velopment Acts  of  1968.  1969  and  1970; 
the  Emergency  Home  Finance  Act  of 
1970;  the  Hoasing  and  Community  De- 
velopment Act  of  1974;  the  Emergency 
Housing  Act  of  1975 

Representative  Barrett  was  elected  to 
the  House  in  1944  and  elected  again  in 
1948  where  he  ably  represented  his  dis- 
trict until  his  death. 

Mr.  Speaker,  throughout  these  many 
years  Representative  Barrett  did  not 
lose  touch  with  his  constituents. 

For  example.  Bill  Barrett  would  al- 
ways return  to  his  district  after  the 
House  adjourned  to  meet  with  his  con- 
stituents in  Philadelphia,  hearing  their 
views,  explaining  hts  ix)sition.  and  help- 
ing to  re.solve  their  problems.  During  his 
famous  nightly  office  hours.  Bill  Barrett 
displayed  true  resporLsiveness  to  the 
needs  and  wishes  of  those  who  elected 
him. 

It  is  fitting  that  we  pause  a  moment 
to  reflect  upon  the  fine  example  set  by 
this  political  leader.  More  importantly, 
perhaps,  we  might  recogni/e  that  we  all 
owe  a  debt  to  Representative  Barrett  for 
promoting  effective  legislation  and  act- 
ing with  integrity  and  responsiveness  to 
the  needs  of  his  constituents  in  his  out- 
standing career. 

My  wife,  Blanche,  joins  we  in  extend- 
ing our  sympathy  to  Bill  Barrett's  fam- 
ily and  his  legion  of  friends. 

Mrs.  MINK.  Mr.  Speaker,  within  a 
period  of  just  a  few  weeks,  this  Hoase 
has  lost  the  .services  of  two  distinguished 
members  of  tlie  Hoase  Banking,  Currency 
and  Housing  Committee  with  the  death 
of  the  late  Honorable  Wright  Patman, 
and  now,  last  month,  the  death  of  our 
colleague,  the  late  Honorable  William  A. 
Barrett. 

IXiring  my  years  In  the  Congress  it  was 
my  privilege  to  have  worked  as  a  col- 
league of  Bill  Barrett  and  to  admire 
the  tenacity  with  which  he  pursued  those 
legislative  goals  which  he  .set  for  himself 
and  this  Congress.  As  chairman  of  the 
Housing  Subcommittee.  Bill  Barrett  de- 
veloped and  shepherded  through  the 
House  such  landmark  legislation  as  the 
HcMising  and  Urban  Development  Act  of 
1965;  the  Demonstration  Cities  Act  of 


1966;  the  subsequent  Housing  and  Urban 
Development  Acts  of  1968,  1969,  and  1970 ; 
the  Emergency  Housing  Act  of  1975;  the 
Urban  Mass  Transportation  Assistance 
Acts  of  1964  and  1970;  and  many  other 
pieces  of  basic  legislation  which  have 
provided  assistance  and  senices  to  the 
people  of  the  Nation. 

Perliaps  most  remarkable  about  this 
man.  however,  is  the  often  told  tales  of 
Bill  Barrett's  virtually  daily  face-to- 
fac€  contacts  with  the  people  of  Ins  con- 
gressional district  in  Philadelphia.  He 
accomplished  this  by  returning  to  that 
city  almost  everj-  night  following  ad- 
joununent  of  the  House  to  keep  office 
hour  appointments  with  as  many  as  700 
to  1,000  people  every  week  throughout 
hLs  career. 

I  join  m>-  colleagues  in  extending  the 
sympathies  of  this  House  to  Congressman 
Barrett's  son  and  daughters  and  to  his 
sister  who  survive  him.  It  was  a  privilege 
to  have  served  in  the  Congress  with  this 
distinguished  legislator  and  Representa- 
tive. 

Mr.  FORD  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Speaker, 
it  is  with  deep  sorrow  that  I  rise  today  to 
pay  tribute  to  the  late  William  Barrett, 
perhaps  one  of  the  finest  men  ever  to 
have  been  a  Member  of  this  body. 

As  a  member  of  the  Subcommittee  on 
Hoasing  and  Community  Development  of 
the  Banking,  Currency  and  Housing 
Committee  during  the  first  session  of  this 
Congress.  I  had  the  pleasure  of  serving 
under  Ixis  inspirational  leadership.  Chair- 
man Barrett  was  truly  a  remarkable 
man.  He  had  the  rare  ability  to  relate  to 
every  individual,  black  or  white,  male  or 
female,  regardless  of  background  or 
creed,  on  his  or  her  own  level. 

As  some  of  you  senior  Members  may 
recall,  one's  freshman  term  in  the  Con- 
gress can  oft€n  times  be  a  frustrating 
and  trying  experience.  But  Chairman 
Barrett  was  always  available  for  advice 
and  counsel,  givmg  me  strong  words  of 
encouragement  and  guidance  when  they 
were  most  needed. 

Mr.  Speaker,  last  night  as  I  reflected 
on  Chairman  Barrett's  service  to  the 
people  of  the  First  Congressional  District 
of  Pennsylvania  and  to  the  Nation  as  a 
whole,  I  was  reminded  of  the  words  of 
statesman  much  like  Chairman  Barrett. 
the  late  Adlai  Stevenson.  Stevenson  once 
observed :  "The  stuff  of  greatness  is  good- 
ness, serenity,  and  wisdom."  By  this 
standard.  1  can  think  of  no  other  Mem- 
ber of  this  bcxiy  who  has  a  more  solid 
claim  to  greatness  than  Willum  Aloy- 
sius  Barrett. 

Chairman  Barrett  was  not  what  could 
be  called  a  dictatorial  or  cruel  chairman 
and  yet  through  a  combination  of  "good- 
ness, .serenity,  and  wisdom."  he  was  suc- 
cessful in  building  a  record  on  which  any 
Member  of  Congress  would  be  pleased  to 
run  for  reelection.  Thanks  to  his  tireless 
efforts  on  behalf  of  the  citizens  of  this 
country,  he  was  successful  in  securing 
the  enactment  of  the  Housing  and  Urban 
Development  Act  of  1965;  the  Demon- 
stration Cities  Act  of  1966;  the  Housing 
and  Urban  Development  Acts  of  1968, 
1969,  and  1970;  the  Emergency  Housing 
Finance  Act  of  1970;  the  landmark  Hous- 
ing and  Community  Development  Act  of 


1974;  and  the  Emergency  Housing  Aciof 
1975;  as  well  as  the  Urban  Mass  Trans- 
portation Assistance  Acts  of  1964  and 
1970;  the  Lead -Based  Paint  Poisoning 
Prevention  Act  of  1970;  and  the  Federal 
Disaster  Protection  Act  of  1973. 

Mr.  Speaker,  notwithstanding  our  pro- 
fessional relationship.  Bill  Barrett  was 
above  all  else  my  friend  and  he  Is  as  all 
dearly  beloved  friends  are,  irreplaceable. 
I  w  ill  miss  him  deeply. 

I  pray  that  Almighty  God  will  be  with 
him  and  that  He  wUl  give  Mr.  Barrett's 
sister  and  children  the  strength  and 
courage  for  the  living  of  these  days. 

Mr.  BIESTER.  Mr.  Speaker.  BrLL 
Barrett's  death  marks  more  than  the 
passing  of  a  friend  and  dedicated  Mem- 
ber of  this  house.  Gone.  too.  Is  a  very 
special  interpretation  Bill  brought  to 
the  job  of  Congressman.  He  conceived 
and  lived  his  role  as  the  people's  repre- 
.sentative  as  no  other  Member  in  recent 
history — his  daily  trips  back  to  Phila- 
delpliia  after  each  session  to  meet  with 
constituents  were  well  known  to  us  all. 
This  uniquely  personal  representation 
and  his  especially  close  relationship  with 
the  residents  of  the  First  District  of 
Pennsylvania  w  ill  forever  remain  a  trib- 
bute  to  this  man.  ^ 

And  during  his  29  years  of  conscien- 
tious public  service  to  his  constituents, 
his  contributions  to  national  policy  were 
equally  distinguished,  and  in  the  housing 
field,  in  particular,  his  name  will  long 
be  associated  with  landmark  legislation. 
Tins  Chamber — and  his  friends  in  the 
Pennsylvania  delegation,  especially — 
have  measurably  felt  his  absence. 

Mr.  KELLY.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  was  not 
granted  to  me  to  know  our  deceased 
fellow  Member  well  His  service  was 
long,  mine  ha*  been  short.  But  the  time 
was  sufficient  for  me  to  recognize  him 
as  a  man  of  fairness,  courtesy,  and  con- 
sideration, a  Member  who'  understood 
the  meaning  of  public  service  and  made 
it  the  guidepost  for  his  public  life. 

Mr.  MOORHEAD  of  Pennsylvania. 
Mr.  Speaker,  we  are  gathered  in  the 
Chamber  to  eulogize  a  main  whose  spirit, 
charm,  and  mirth  touched  everjone  in 
his  orbit. 

Small  in  stature,  but  with  a  heart  of 
a  giant.  Bill  Barrett  left  an  indelible 
mark  on  his  constituents,  this  body  and 
the  Nation. 

He  was  a  simple  man  whom  I  think 
would  disapprove  of  this  body  taking  time 
out  from  its  important  business  today  to 
honor  him.  But  that  Barrett  Iron  will, 
which  kept  his  heart  beating  inside  a 
body  that  could  go  on  no  longer,  deserves 
the  most  opulent  tribute  we  his  col- 
leagues can  bestow  on  him. 

Hundreds  of  House  Members  have 
come  and  gone,  hundreds  vrill  follow  us. 
■What  makes  one  stand  out  whUe  so  many 
pass  from  the  scene  with  nan'  an  ac- 
knowledgement ? 

The  House  has  its  own  unique  way  of 
judging  its  Members.  It  has  nothing  to 
do  with  ideology,  it  looks  not  to  wealth, 
and  it  matters  not  whether  you  are  from 
a  big  city  or  the  smallest  hamlet  The 
House  looks  to  performance.  styT?''  and 
yes — while  the  press  may  snicker — to 
character. 
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Bill  Barrett  came  up  aces  in  all  ol 
these  categories. 

As  a  legislator,  this  30-year  House  vet- 
eran was  rhalrman  of  the  Housing  Sub- 
committee for  tlie  last  11  years  and  pro- 
duced several  landmark  omnibus  hoas- 
mg  and  community  dcvelopmeni  meas- 
ures in  that  tmie 

Most  signlflcantly.  in  all  of  those  years 
dealing  with  controversial  legislation, 
Bill  Barrett  never  lost  a  bill  on  the 
House  Iloor. 

As  a  representative,  the  stories  of 
Barrett  are  legion.  He  indeed  went  back 
to  his  Philadelphia  district  nightly  to 
hold  "court".  Tliousands  of  Philadelphia 
residents  have  Bill  Barrett  to  thank  for 
their  housing,  their  jobs,  their  social  se- 
curity checks,  and  their  peace  of  mind. 
Tliere  was  not  a  legitimate  problem  that 
he  would  not  tackle  and  many  a  Federal 
bureaucrat  wilted  under  the  constant 
barrage  of  Barrett  charm. 

I  do  not  think  it  stretches  the  truth  to 
say  that  Bill  Barrett  would  "love  you" 
into  submission  if  you  were  unfortunate 
enough  to  be  on  the  other  side  of  an 
issue.  No  threats,  no  angry  words,  no 
retribution.  It  was  that  leprechaun  smile, 
that  IrLsh  twinkle  in  his  eye.  the  warm 
recognition,  the  good  word,  the  pat  on 
the  back  that  gave  Bill  Barrett  his 
greatest  achievement.  He  was  liked — 
and  again  I  will  use  the  word  loved — by 
everyone  that  knew  him.  You  could  not 
help  it.  the  good  feelings  for  Bill  Bar- 
rett were  infectious. 

Because  he  was  held  in  such  high  re- 
gard, because  he  never  ceased  working  for 
those  who  .sent  him  to  Washington,  and 
because  he  wrote  legislation  that  played 
heavily  in  the  affairs  of  this  Nation,  Bill 
Barrett  deserves  a  special  niche  in  the 
history  of  this  body. 

And  unlike  on  so  many  similar  occa- 
sions, this  Chamber  will  have  an  oppor- 
tunity to  pay  more  than  verbal  tribute 
to  Bill  Barrett. 

Soon  the  House  will  be  asked  to  vote 
on  the  last  piece  of  legislation  Bill  Bar- 
rett introduced  as  chairman  of  the 
Housing  Subcommittee. 

It  is  an  authorization  bill  that  con- 
tains funds  for  many  programs  that  Bill 
Barrett  originated  and  breathed  life 
Into.  But  further,  H.R.  12945,  the  Barrett 
Act,  embarks  on  new  ground  with  res^ard 
to  congressional  scrutiny  over  executive 
agencies. 

Bill  Barrett's  last  legislative  act  car- 
ries in  it  the  seeds  of  better  congressional 
control  over  a  Department  which  I  be- 
lieve deserves  the  dubloas  honor  of  being 
the  Federal  agency  which  most  often 
ignores  congressional  intent  in  carrying 
out  the  laws  we  write — the  Department 
of  Housing  and  Urban  Development. 

I  know  Bill  Barrett  is  pleased  that  we 
honor  him  today.  But,  in  my  heart.  I 
think  the  gentle  sage  from  Philadelphia 
would  be  more  pleased  by  a  resoimding 
vote  on  his  bill. 

Mr.  YATRON.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  city 
of  Philadelphia  has  lost  her  elder  states- 
man in  the  passing  of  William  A.  Bar- 
rett. 

Congressman  Barrett  was  particularly 
appreciated  in  a  time  when  honesty, 
forthrightness.  and  clearheaded  think- 
ing are  at  such  a  high  premium.  Con- 
gressman  Barrett   was   respected   and 


admired  by  his  colleagues,  becau.se  it 
was  always  Bill  Barrett  who  retained 
the  uncanny  ability  to  articulate  the 
main  point  in  concise  and  succinct  terms 
The  people  of  Philadelphia  loved  Rep- 
resentative Barrett  because  he  under- 
stood and  related  to  his  fellow  citizens 
very  well.  He  brought  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment closer  to  the  people  and  he 
helped  to  give  Congress  a  positive  iden- 
tity. 

His  passing  is  a  sorrowfv'  event.  Hope- 
fully we  will  all  learn  from  his  inspiring 
example.  The  contributions  of  his  good 
will  and  sincere  dedication  to  the  human 
experience  will  give  an  added  meaning 
to  our  existence.  His  example  will,  per- 
haps, better  prepare  us  to  face  the  tasks 
which  lie  beyond  this  plane. 

Congressman  Barrett's  active  and 
generous  dedication  to  the  Nation's  af- 
fairs has  enriched  the  lives  of  manv  peo- 
ple. His  unselfish  acts  of  kindness  in 
Philadelphia  and  to  America  will  long 
be  remembered. 

Many  times  his  kind  words  and  gen- 
uine friendship  comforted  and  encour- 
aged his  constituents  and  colleagues. 
He  was  a  good  friend,  and  his  loss  is  a 
personal  one  for  me. 

Mr.  CEDERBERG.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
loss  of  Bill  Barrett  in  the  House  of 
Representatives  is  a  great  one  for  me 
personally  and  a  great  one  for  the  Phil- 
adelphia citizens  he  selflessly  served. 

Bill  Barrett  was  famous  for  his  serv- 
ice to  his  district.  Night  after  night  dur- 
ing his  30  years  in  the  Hou.se.  Bill  would 
return  home  to  Philadelphia  to  hold  of- 
fice hours  and  listen  to  constituents' 
problems.  One  of  the  last  big  city  politi- 
cal leaders.  Bill  epitomized  the  city  pol- 
itician who  never  failed  to  serve  those 
who  elected  him.  I  can  honestly  say  that 
the  First  District  of  Philadelphia  will 
never  be  served  as  well  as  Bill  Barrett 
did. 

On  a  personal  side,  I  became  close 
friends  with  Bill  as  we  shared  the  same 
corridor  in  the  Rayburn  Building  for 
many  years.  As  a  gentleman  and  as  a 
public  servant,  no  one  could  match  Bill 
Barrett. 

Perhaps  even  more  than  his  district 
service  and  his  amiable  personality.  Bill 
Barrett  will  be  remembered  for  his 
great  contributions  to  housing  legisla- 
tion. Serving  on  the  Banking,  Currency 
and  Housing  Committee  since  1950  and 
having  chaired  the  Subcommittee  on 
Housing  and  Community  Development 
since  1965,  Bill  was  instrumental  in  all 
housing  and  community  development 
legislation  that  passed  the  Congress. 

Though  we  sometimes  differed  in  po- 
litical outlook  and  position,  I  have  al- 
ways respected  Bill  Barrett  and  real- 
ized that  he  acted  in  the  best  interests 
of  the  Philadelphia  district  he  repre- 
sented and  served. 

Bill  Barrett  will  be  an  irreplaceable 
figure  in  the  House  of  Representatives. 
Mr.  HUGHES.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  join  with 
my  other  colleagues  in  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives to  express  my  deep  sorrow  at 
the  passing  of  Representative  William  A. 
Barrett  on  April  12.  Although  I  only 
knew  him  personally  for  about  16  months 
of  the  29  years  that  he  served  in  the 
House,  I  came  to  know  him  as  a  Member 
who  worked  hard  at  representing  his  dis- 


trict I  knew  him  also  by  reputation  as  a 
fine  and  compassionate  man. 

Representative  Barretts  accomplish- 
ments in  the  House  are  many  He  was 
first  electa!  to  tliLs  body  in  1944  Al- 
though he  lost  in  the  Republican  land-  '^ 
slide  of  1946.  he  wa.s  reelected  to  every 
Congress  since  1948  by  overwhelming 
margins.  He  was  the  second  rankinK 
member  of  the  Banking.  Currency  and 
Housing  Committee  and  chaired  the  Sub- 
committee on  Housing  since   \9e>^ 

The  affection  of  his  Philadeljihla  nm- 
stituents  for  Congressman  Barrett  Wius 
legendary.  Every  evening  Mr.  Barrett  re- 
turned to  Philadelphia  for  meetings  and 
to  listen  to  sugge.stions  and  complaints 
from  his  constituents.  He  .showed  almost 
a  fatherly  concern  for  their  problems. 
Foremost  in  the  mind  of  Representative 
Barrett  was  service  to  his  coivstituents — 
they  loved  him — and  he  was  devoted  to 
them. 

Bill  Barrett  has  set  a  high  standard 
for  anyone  filling  his  congressional  seat. 
He  was  an  outstanding  man  who  will  be 
sadly  missed  by  all  of  us. 

Mr.  EILBERG.  Mr.  Speaker,  Congress- 
man William  Barrett  was  a  man  who 
was  loved  by  people  throughout  his  dis- 
trict and  the  city  of  Philadelphia  The 
feeling  was  truly  remarkable  for  its  in- 
tensity. 

At  this  time  I  enter  into  the  Record  a 
column  from  the  South  Philadelphia 
American,  of  May  7.  by  Tony  Morgano, 
president  of  Ring  One  of  the  Veteran 
Boxers  Association. 

As  I  See  It — Congressman  Bill  Barrett  Was 
THE  Greatest 
(By  Tony  Morgano.  Pres.  VBA  Ring  One) 
In  professional  sports  the  greatest  honor 
that  can  go  to  any  athlete  Is  to  be  called  a 
pro  among  pros.  When  there  comes  along  a 
once  In   a  U/e-tlme   guy  and   everybody  In- 
cluding the  critics  agree,  there  Is  no  greater 
tribute  any  man  can  receive  than  to  be  cited 
by   his  fellow  professionals  as  a  champion. 
In   South   Philadelphia  we  have  Just  lost 
such  a  man.  Not  only  was  he  one  of  u.s  but 
no  man  who  had  it  in  his  power  to  do  so 
ever    helped    so    many    unfortunate    people 
than  the  late  Congressman  WUHam  A.  Bar- 
rett. I  can  recall  the  many  times  he  attended 
the   annua]   Mothers  Day   banquet   held   by 
Ring  One  at  Palumbo's.  Of  course  he  always 
gave  out  with  his  charming  blarney,  the  great 
compliments    to   every    woman   present    and 
they  all  loved  it. 

BUI  Barrett  was  more  than  a  representative 
of  the  people.  He  was  a  man  who  was  so 
dedicated  to  his  Job  that  he  ran  himself  into 
the  ground  commuting  between  Washington 
and  Philadelphia  every  day  he  held  offloe. 
But  he  loved  his  Job  and  he  loved  the  people 
he  helped  The  greatest  thing  we  can  s»y 
about  Bill  Barrett  Is  that  no  other  man  In 
public  office  ever  attempted  to  lead  the  Ufe 
that  he  did  for  his  people  back  home.  There 
were  many  who  may  have  tried  to  duplicate 
his  feat  or  wished  that  they  had  but  the  fact 
remained  that  BUI  Barrett  did  It  and  I  know 
he  loved  It  .  .  .  every  hustling  minute  of  It. 
Tou  know  you  can  Judge  a  man  and  meas- 
ure his  worth  by  the  comments  of  his  fellow 
workers.  In  Congress  there  was  no  man  who 
had  so  much  praise  heaped  upon  him  as  did 
BUI  Barrett.  And  too  you  can  Judge  a  man 
by  the  men  who  work  under  him  There  is 
not  one  conmiltteeman  In  the  36th  Ward 
who  at  one  time  had  an  adverse  comment 
about  BUI  Barrett  There  may  have  been 
hemming  and  hawing  and  many  things 
they  were  told  to  do  and  there  may  have  been 
some  dissidents  in  the  crowd  but  In  the  long 
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run  no  one  could  ever  have  helped  but  love 
the  guy! 

BUI  Barrett  came  from  humble  surround- 
ings like  all  of  us.  He  came  up  the  hard 
way  and  his  burning  desire  to  help  hl.s  fellow 
neighbors  resulted  in  his  decli.ion  to  go  to 
Washington  where  he  could  benefit  them  the 
most.  His  tenure  in  Ck)ngres.s  is  unchallenged 
His  seniority  on  committees  Is  hl.storlc  and 
his  great  wish  to  help  the  mot-i  unfortunate 
of  his  constituents  wa.s  fulfilled  many  time.' 
But  this  did  not  come  ea.-jy.  It  took  a  lot  of 
determination  by  the  man  to  go  back  and 
forth  from  Washington  to  Philadelphia  365 
days  a  year  to  accomplish  his  goal  He  leaves 
behind  him  a  heritage  of  this  community 
that  will  endure  many  years.  Many  parents 
and  grandparents  still  teW  their  children 
about  Bill  Barrett.  His  name  in  South  Phila- 
delphia is  a  household  word  and  well  earned 
because  South  Phlladelphians  have  a  knack 
for  spotting  the  pros  and  the  phonies.  In  BUI 
Barrett  they  saw  only  the  pro.  And  as  m  the 
prize  ring  when  the  good  ones  came  along 
the  others  were  proud  to  point  them  out. 
From  all  the  members  of  Ring  One  I  want 
to  make  it  clear  that  as  far  at  Bill  Barrett 
was  concerned  there  will  never  be  a  last 
hurrah. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  was  a 
privilege  to  have  ser\'ed  with  William 
A.  Barrett  for  27  of  his  31  years  as  a 
Member  of  this  body. 

Anyone  who  knew  him  for  that  long 
a  period  could  not  fail  to  be  impressed 
with  his  great  energ>',  his  quickness  to 
grasp  legislative  details  and  his  sharp 
insight  into  the  congressional  process. 
WiLLLAM  Barrett  was  one  of  the  out- 
standing Members  of  this  House  during 
his  generation.  He  never  got  the  disease 
sometimes  referred  to  as  "Potomac  Fe- 
ver." He  knew  exactly  where  he  came 
from  and  he  knew  the  people  who  elected 
him  to  represent  them.  I  do  not  believe 
he  ever  failed  that  trust  or  waivered  in 
his  dedication  to  their  interest 

The  House  will  miss  Willlam  A.  Bar- 
rett and  I  know  the  people  of  his  dis- 
trict will  miss  him.  too.  They  must  know 
that  they  were  well  and  ably  served  in 
the  House  of  Representatives. 

Mr.  SARASIN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  wish  to 
add  my  voice  to  the  many  Members  of 
this  body  who  have  expressed  their  deep 
sadness  at  the  untimely  passing  of  our 
colleague,  William  A.  Barrett  of  Penn- 
sylvania. 

Bill  Barrett  was  one  of  those  fortu- 
nate individuals  who  managed  to  com- 
bine the  attributes  of  being  an  able  and 
forceful  advocate  in  the  legislative  give 
and  take,  while  remaining  always  a 
gentleman.  A  man  who  never  lost  con- 
tact with  his  district  and  his  constitu- 
ents while  rising  to  the  rank  of  com- 
mittee chairman  and  recognized  expert 
on  housing  matters. 

In  30  years  in  the  House.  Bill  Barrett 
compiled  an  admirable  record  of  legis- 
lation adopted  and  policies  established 
while  earning  the  respect  and  friendship 
of  colleagues  and  constituents  alike.  He 
was  the  kind  of  Representative  who  en- 
hanced this  body  by  his  presence. 

Bill  Barrett  was  a  truly  pood  man  and 
1  feel  privileged  to  have  served  with  him 
and  to  have  known  him.  We  shall  all 
miss  him. 

Mr.  GREEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  just  as  we 
in  Congress  will  miss  Bill  Barrett,  so 
will  those  whom  he  represented.  I  am  in - 
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serting  below  a  tribute  to  him  which  ap- 
peared recently  in  the  South  Philadel- 
phia American: 

As  I  See  It — Congressman  Bn.L  Barhett 
Was  the  Greatest 
(By  Tony  Morgano  i 
In  professional  sports  the  greatest  honor 
that  can  go  to  any  athlete  ls  to  be  called  a 
pro  among  pros.  When  there  comes  along 
a  once  in  a  life-time  guy  and  everybody  In- 
cluding the  critics  agree,  there  is  lio  greater 
tribute  any  man  can  receive  than  to  be  cited 
by  his  fellow  profe.ssionals  as  a  champion. 
In  South  Philadelphia  we  have  just  lost 
su^h  a  man.  Not  only  w;is  he  one  of  us  but 
no>  man  who  had  It  In  his  power  to  do  so  ever 
helped  so  many  unfortunate  people  than  the 
late  Congressman  William  A  Barrett.  I  can 
recall  the  many  times  he  attended  the  an- 
nual Mothers  Day  banquet  held  by  Rmp  One 
at  Palumbo's.  Of  course  he  always  gave  out 
with  his  charming  blarney,  the  great  com- 
pliments to  every  woman  present  and  they 
all  loved  it. 

BUI  Barrett  was  more  than  a  representative 
of   the   people.   He   was   a   man   who   was   so 
dedicated  to  his  job  that  he  ran  hlniseU  into 
the  ground  commuting  between  Washington 
and  Philadelphia  every  day  he  held  o.Tice.  But 
he  loved  his  job  and  he  loved  the  people  he 
helped.  The  greatest  thing  we  can  say  about 
Bill  Barrett  Is  that  no  other  man  in  public 
office   ever   attempted   to   lead   the   life   that 
he  did  for  his  people  back  home   There  were 
ma!iy   who  may  ha\e   tried   to  duplicate  his 
feat  or  wished  that  they  had   but   the  fact 
remained  that  Bill  Barrett  did  it  and  I  know 
he  loved  It  .  .  .  every  hustling  minute  of  It. 
You  know  you  can  Judge  a  man  aiid  meas- 
ure his  worth  by  the  comments  of  his  fellow 
workers.  In  Congress  there  was  no  man  who 
had  so  much  praise  heaped  upon  him  as  did 
Bill  Barrett.  And  too  you  can  Judge  a  man 
by   the  men   who  work  under  him    TTiere  Is 
not  one  committeeman  in  the  36th  Ward  who 
at  one  time  had  an  adverse  comment  about 
BUI  Barrett    There  may  have  been  hemming 
und  hawing  and  many  things  they  were  told 
tti  do  and   there  may   have   been  .some  dis- 
sidents m  the  crowd  but  in  the  long  run  no 
one  could  ever  have  helped  but  love  the  guy! 
Bill  Barrett  came  from  humble  surround- 
ings like  all  of  u.s.  He  came  up  the  hard  way 
and   his    burning   desire   to   help    his   fellow 
neighbors  resulted  in  hi.<;  decision  to  go  to 
Washington  where  he  could  benefit  them  the 
most.  His  tenure  in  Congress  Is  imchallenged. 
His  seniority  on  committees  Is  historic  and 
his  great  wish  to  help  the  most  unfortunate 
of  his  constituents  was  fulfilled  many  times. 
But  this  did  not  come  easy    It  took  a  lot  of 
determination  by  the  man  to  go  back  and 
forth  from  Washington  to  Philadelphia  365 
days  a  year  to  accomplish  his  goal    He  leaves 
behind  him   a   heritage   of  this   community 
that  will  endure  many  years    Many  parents 
and    grandparents    stUl    tell    their    chUdren 
about  BUI  Barrett.  His  name  in  South  Phil- 
adelphia Is  a  hou.seho!d  word  and  well  earned 
because  South  Phlladelphians  have  a  knack 
for  spotting  the  pros  and  the  phonies.  In  Bill 
Barrett  they  saw  only  the  pro.  And  as  In  the 
prize  ring  when  the  good  ones  came  along 
the  others  were  proud  to  point  them  out. 

From  all  the  members  of  Ring  One  I  want 
to  make  It  clear  that  as  far  as  BUI  Barrett 
was  concerned  there  will  never  be  a  last 
hurrah. 


DOs> .  Is  there  objection  to  the  request  of 
the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania?- 
There  was  no  objection.  « 


.AS    PREDICTED:     THE    NEW    YORK 
CITY  BAILOUT  IS  FAILING 

The  SPEAKER  pro^tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Maryland  <Mr.  Bauman  i  > 
recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  BAUMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  De- 
cember 2.  1975.  a  narrow  majority  of  this 
body  supported  a  multibillion  dollar  bail- 
out of  New  York  City,  after  the  pious  as- 
surances of  the  city  fathers  that  thev 
would  finally  mend  their  profHgate  ways 
and  balance  their  budget  I  regretted 
then  and  do  so  now  that  President  Ford 
saw  fit  to  reverse  his  original  opposition 
to  such  an  unwise  and  precedent -setting 
plan,  but  I  would  like  to  recall  to  (he 
House  my  remarks  on  that  occasion  and 
I  quote: 

I  think  I  can  almost  predict  with  certainty, 
the  city  of  New  York  and  the  State  of  New 
York  wui  be  back  again  seeking  the  aid  of 
the  Congres,s  of  the  United  St.ates  and  the 
taxpayers  of  the  United  States 

Now.  no  one,  I  think,  is  going  to  argue  that 
the  plan  that  has  been  suggested  here  is  go- 
ing to  really  balance  the  budget  of  New  York 
City.  The  underlying  a,ssiimption  is  that 
there  will  not  be  any  increase  In  welfare  Is 
that  realistic  In  a  cltv  with  a  welfare  record 
like  this? 

It  also  assumes  there  wUl  be  no  increase 
In  Medicaid   That  Is  hardly  probable 

It  as.'^umes  there  will  be  no  Increases  in  the 
salaries  of  city  employees  Tliat  mav  be  pos- 
sible at  this  point  with  the  dire  circumstances 
of  the  city,  but  what  happens  when  the 
strikes  begin? 

This  bin  does  not  address  the  pension  11- 
abUltles  that  are  Increasing.  It  asstimes  the 
savings  of  about  $600  or  $700  rmllion  over  the 
next  3  years  by  politicians  whicJa  have  driven 
this  city  into  deeper  debt^-how  nearly  $12 
bmion  m  total  This  bill  assumes  a  whole  host 
of  regressive  taxes  that  wUl  drive  tajipavers 
out  of  the  city  of  New  York.  Increased  es- 
tate taxes  and  increa.sed  bank  taxes,  if  &nv 
bank  can  make  a  profit  In  that  citv  Revenues 
u-ill  thus  decline,  not  Increase 

And  all  the.se  financial  devices  are  under 
attack  m  legal  suits  The  penslonets  are  su- 
ing, and  the  debt  holders  under  moratorium 
are  using.  ^  this  house  of  cards  wU]  collapse 
very  quickly 


GENERAL  LEAVE 


Mr.  MORGAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
imanimoa'^  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to 
revise  and  extend  their  remarks  on  the 
subject  of  this  special  order. 

The  SPE./^KER  pro  tempore  (Mr.  Gay- 


Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  with  no  great  joy 
that  my  prediction  Ls  now  about  to  come 
true.  According  to  the  Wall  Street  Jour- 
nal. New  York  will  shortly  slip  over  the 
financial  brink.  If  New  York  fails  to  meet 
Its  payments  to  the  U.S.  Treasurv'.  it  will 
of  course  mean  under  the  law  "that  no 
further  loans  can  be  made.  It  b;  possible 
however,  that  New^^^yk  officials  mav 
choose  to  pay  the  United  States  and  de- 
fault on  its  other  creditors,  of  which 
there  are  many.  WTiat  then  happens 
when  New  York  City  comes  seeking  still 
moVe  aid  from  Congress? 

I  include  at  this  point  the  editorial  and 
endorse  its  call  for  action  on  the  part  of 
this  administration  to  pressure  New  York" 
City  ofliciaLs  truly  to  mend  their  way.<:: 
0\-ER  THE  Brink 

Lemming  Instincts  seem  to  have  seized 
New  YojeJt  politicians.  In  some  obscure  pa.*;- 
slon  for  self-destruction,  the  state  legislature 
and   city   coijncll   have   isegun   passing   bills 
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that  would  destroy  New  York  City's  fragile 
hopes  for  recovery  The  spectacle  must  be  a 
severe  shock  for  Treasury  Secretary  WUIlam 
Simon,  who  must  decide  In  July  whether  to 
renew  the  federal  loans  that  have  kept  New 
York  out  of  formal  bankruptcy. 

Mr.  Simon  must  consider  the  following 
developments.  In  mld-Aprll,  the  state  legis- 
lature passed  the  Stavlsky-Ooodman  bill, 
preventing  the  mayor  from  cutting  the  Board 
of  Education  budget  below  21.46%  of  total 
city  spending,  a  formula  which  adds  1150 
minion  to  the  yearly  deficit  The  City  Coun- 
cil uot  only  has  refused  to  remove  a  capri- 
cious rent-control  system  that  Is  eroding 
the  city's  real  estate  tax  base;  It  Is  even  de- 
bating a  rent  rollback  for  some  one  million 
tenants.  Nearly  half  of  the  city's  employes 
negotlat*  a  new  contract  In  late  June,  and 
their  leaders  have  already  vowed  not  to  take 
less  than  the  transit  workers  won  In  recent 
talks.  If  the  transit  contract  Isn't  overruled 
and  the  other  unions  get  their  way.  the  cost 
could  reach  an  additional  $400  million  a  year. 
Mayor  Beame  and  Governor  Carey,  to  their 
considerable  credit,  fought  valiantly  against 
the  most  irresponsible  of  these  measures.  The 
Stavlsky  bill,  for  example,  was  the  first 
legislation  in  more  than  a  century  passed 
over  a  governors  veto.  But  even  In  the 
mayor's  office  there  Is  talk  of  "backloadlng. " 
that  Is.  deferring  the  biggest  budget  cuts 
until  after  the  presidential  election  in  hopes 
that  a  Democrat  will  make  it  to  the  White 
House.  Fiscal  advisers  are  now  saying  that 
the  latest  three-year  plan  will  wind  up  with 
a  deficit  of  $500  million. 

In  curbing  the  irresponsibility  by  the 
legislature,  city  council.  Board  of  Education 
and  assorted  unions,  the  mayor  and  governor 
need  more  help  from  Washington.  The  es- 
sential backdrop  for  the  recent  legislation 
has  been  the  complacent  belief  that  no  mat- 
ter what  It  does,  the  city  will  continue  to 
receive  "seasonal  financing"  from  the  federal 
government.  While  Mr.  Simon  must  certify 
that  such  loans  have  a  "reasonable  prospect 
of  repayment."  everyone  believes  that  In  an 
election  year  he  would  not  dare  decertify 
the  loans. 

This  Is  particularly  true  since  the  date 
for  the  next  certification  Is  early  July,  just 
before  the  Democratic  National  Convention 
convenes  In  New  York.  (The  transit  workers 
are  already  threatening  a  strike  the  week 
before  the  convention  If  the  state's  Emer- 
gency Financial  Control  Board  overrules 
their  labor  settlement.) 

Mr.  Simon  has  done  little  to  dispel  this 
complacency  In  his  recent  public  statements. 
At  Senator  Proxmtre's  hearings  on  the  city, 
following  the  talk  of  backloadlng  but  before 
most  of  the  budget-busting  legislation,  he 
seemed  to  be  the  city's  chief  defender.  But 
those  austerities  which  Impressed  him.  such 
as  honest  accounting  and  substantial  lay- 
offs, have  now  been  more  than  out-weighed 
by  the  return, , to  politics  as  usual. 

The  ability  gf  lobbying  by  the  Board  of 
Education  and  teachers'  union  to  overrule 
both  the  mayor  and  the  governor  Is  partic- 
ularly disconcerting.  Part  of  the  city's  long- 
standing problem  has  been  the  Impotence  of 
the  mayor's  fiscal  officers.  At  one  point  or 
another,  all  of  the  largest  autonomous  flef- 
doms — the  Health  and  Hospital  Corpora- 
tion, with  Its  17  municipal  hospitals,  the 
Board  of  Higher  Education,  with  18  tultlon- 
free  colleges,  and  now  th^  Board  of  Educa- 
tion— have  defied  the  mayor's  budget-cutting 
directives.  Together  they  account  for  one- 
third  of  the  clty'8  new  $12.5  billion  budget. 
A  Stavlsky-type  bill  Is  In  the  works  for  the 
police  and  fire  departments,  which  are 
nominally  under  the  mayor's  direct  control. 
Yet  the  city  has  no  plans  to  tame  this 
rebellion,  no  legislative  initiatives  to  obtain 
line-item  authority  over  Its  boards  and 
corporations.  Local  officials  shrug  and  say 
that  sort  of  central   authority  is  supposed 


to  be  exercised  by  the  state's  Emergency 
Financial, Control  Board,  which  is  still  In  the 
midst  of  liwtalUng  Its  own  telephones.  Under 
these  conditions,  all  the  hard  work  which 
Mayor  Beame  and  Governor  Carey  have 
devoted  to  balancing  the  budget  almost  cer- 
tainly will  be  wasted. 

The  federal  government.  In  short,  has 
every  reason  to  be  reconsidering  Its  Involve- 
ment In  New  York  City.  But  one  question 
will  Inevitably  arise  If  Mr  Simon  points  to, 
say.  the  Stavlsky  bill,  as  reason  to  decertify 
the  loans.  To  wit.  where  was  the  Treasury 
when  Governor  Carey  was  manfully 
struggling  to  make  his  veto  stick?  If  come 
July  Mr.  Simon  and  President  Ford  are  going 
to  draw  the  honest  conclusions  and  suspend 
the  federal  loans,  they  had  better  start 
speaking  their  mlnd.s  plainly  today. 


EDUCATION:   A  TOP  PRIORITY 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Virginia  "Mr.  Harris)  is  recog- 
nized for  10  minutes. 

Mr.  HARRIS  Mr.  Speaker,  two  impor- 
tant bills  which  recognize  the  new  real- 
ities of  education  have  come  before  the 
House  yesterday  and  today  and  I  am 
pleased  to  support  them,  H  R.  12835  ex- 
tends Federal  vocational  and  career  edu- 
cation programs  and  H.R.  12851  extends 
program.s  for  higher  education. 

In  recent  years,  we  have  come  to  recog- 
nize the  need  to  t.ailor  our  education 
programs  at  all  levels  more  closely  to 
the  future  job  needs  of  students.  Numer- 
ous innovative  career  and  vocational  ed- 
ucation programs,  many  stimulated  by 
Federal  assistance,  have  been  developed. 
From  1965  to  1974.  enrollments  in  voca- 
tional education  rose  by  a  whopping  149 
percent:  in  the  same  period.  State  and 
local  support  for  vocational  education 
climbed  over  562  percent.  I  am  pleased 
that  this  Congress  recognizes  that  the 
world  of  work  must  be  brought  into  the 
classroom  as  an  integral  part  of  the  total 
education  program. 

IMFtlOVIKO    rMPACT    AID 

I  supported  the  amendment  offered 
yesterday  which  would  have  brought  into 
the  Federal  impact  aid  formula  prop- 
erties owned  by  the  U.S.  Postal  Service 
which  are  not  now  taxed  by  State  and 
local  governments.  Including  these 
properties  would  bring  into  the  pro- 
gram about  41,000  students  not  now  in- 
cluded. It  seems  only  fair  that  lo- 
calities be  compensated  for  Federal 
properties  located  in  their  juris- 
dictions from  which  they  now  receive  no 
property  taxes  and  this  is  consistent  with 
the  current  impact  aid  program.  This  is 
a  very  equitable  proposal,  but  unfortu- 
nately it  was  defeated. 

ASSISTANCE    TO    COLLEGE    STtTDENTS 

The  Higher  Education  Act  amend- 
ments continue  several  programs.  College 
costs  continue  to  skyrocket.  From  1970  to 
1975.  tuition  at  public  2-year  institutions 
jumped  71  percent;  similarly,  tuition  at 
private  4-year  schools  jumped  37  percent. 
In  my  district  69  percent  of  the  graduat- 
ing students  continue  their  education  be- 
yond high  school.  Families  are  feeling 
the  crunch.  Programs  like  the  college 
work-study  and  national  student  loans  to 
maruv  students  are  crucial  in  determin- 
ing whether  one  goes  to  college  or  wheth- 
er one  continues. 


RESPONDING  TO  T!ir.  NFW  STTTDENT 

The  continuinfj  education  program 
and  community  college  program  ex- 
tended In  thi.s  bill  are  especially  impor- 
tant U)  the  residents  of  my  district  As 
the  comiiutU'c   report  points   out 

The  typical  student  Is  no  longer  youni:  no 
longer  full-time,  no  longer  Just  out  of 
high  school,  no  longer  a  stranger  to  the 
world  of  work,  no  longer  necessarily  seeking 
either  a  set  of  skills  or  an  educAtlonal 
credential.  And.  to  be  certain,  he  Is  no  longer 
overwhelmingly  "he." 

Forty-eight  percent  of  all  past- 
secondary  students  are  part-time,  one- 
third  are  over  age  21.  TIils  phenomenon 
is  particularly  true  in  my  district  where 
for  example.  Northern  Virginia  Com- 
munity College  has  14.000  part-time 
students  out  of  a  total  enrollment  of 
20.000.  and  almost  half  the  .students  at 
George  Mason  University  are  part  time 
Programs  like  the  ones  in  this  biU 
recognize  that  today's  students  are  all 
ages  and  that  education  is  a  continuing 
process.  It  recognizes  the  growing  trend 
that  today's  student  is  the  mother  who 
sandwiches  clas.ses  in  between  erocery 
shopping  and  Little  League  looking 
toward  a  career.  It  recognizes  that  to- 
day's student  is  the  father  who  "incks  up 
a  course"  after  work.  I  am  pleased  to  give 
the  continuing  eduratinn  and  com- 
munity college  program  my  fiQl  sup- 
port. This  legislation  aims  to  strengthen 
the  institutions  as  well  as  assist  the 
student,  both  the  tniditional  4-ycar 
student  leaving  high  school,  and  the 
more  nontraditional  student  of  the  mid- 
seventies. 

TAX  RELIEF  NEEDED  TOO 

Also  needed  today  is  legislation  like 
the  bill  I  Introduced  last  September 
which  would  grant  a  tax  credit  for  cer- 
tain expenses  of  higher  education  Tlie 
bill.  H.R.  9684.  currently  pending  before 
the  Ways  and  Means  Committee,  i-s 
designed  to  help  ease  the  flnannal  bur- 
dens of  higher  education  and  would 
be  available  to  more  than  10  million  stu- 
dents at  a  variety  of  postsccondary  in- 
stitutions. Under  existing  law,  a  $50,000 
a  year  executive  can  take  a  tiix  deductior, 
for  the  expenses  of  a  refresher  course, 
but  college  students  struggling  to  make 
ends  meet  cannot  take  such  a  deduction 
I  believe  that  our  tax  laws,  like  the  legis- 
lation before  us  today,  should  give  educa- 
tion the  priority  it  deserves. 

Education  continues  to  be  a  most  basic, 
living  and  dynamic  part  of  our  .society 
These  bills  place  the  student  at  the 
center  of  the  educational  proce.ss  I  am 
pleased  to  give  both  tliese  bills  my 
support. 
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WOMEN'S  DIVIi^ION  OF  THE  ,JOINT 
CIVIC  COMMriTT.'E  OF  ITALIAN 
AMERICANS  CELEBRATES  ITS 
lOTH  ANNIVERSARY 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois  '  Mr.  Annitnzio)  is 
recognized  for  .S  minutes. 

Mr.  ANNUNZIO  Mr  Speaker,  on  Sat- 
urday. May  8.  the  Women's  Division  of 
the  Joint  Civic  Committee  of  Italian 
AmericAiis  celebrated  its  lOth  suiniver- 
sary.  This  outstanding  auxiliary  group  In 


Chicago  has  performed  yeoman  service 
on  behalf  of  people. 

It  has  created  many  wortliwhile  pro- 
grams such  as  spoasonng  Italian  cuisine 
dinners  from  every  region  of  Italy  and 
scholarship  awards  that  are  given  to 
young  women  entering  college  every  year. 
It  created  for  the  first  time  a  cotillion 
where  the  young  ladies  are  introduced  to 
society. 

The  women's  division  also  sponsors 
folk  costume  contests  and  the  winners 
of  the  annual  Festa  Delia  Moda  fashion 
show  are  seen  on  the  floats  each  year 
during  the  Columbus  Day  Parade.  It  also 
organizes  the  annual  Holiday  Folk  Fair, 
and  the  ladies  are  responsible  for  many 
fund-raising  activities  as  well  as  helping 
charitable  groups  such  as  the  Aylesford 
charity  luncheon  for  the  National  Scapu- 
lar Shrine  of  the  Carmelite  Fathers,  and 
Villa  Scalabnni.  the  Italian  Home  lor 
the  Aged. 

I  take  this  opportunity  to  congratulate 
all  of  thase  associated  with  this  fine 
organization  for  their  dedication,  devo- 
tion, and  generosity  to  the  public  good. 

Mrs.  Serafina  Ferrara.  who  died  last 
year,  was  a  philanthropist  and  a  business 
woman  as  well  as  a  warm,  loving  and  de- 
voted mother,  grandmother  and  aunt. 
Special  tribute  was  also  paid  to  her  by 
the  women's  division  as  one  of  the  out- 
standing ladies  of  tlie  Italo-Araerican 
communiy  in  Chicago  during  this  cele- 
bration of  10  years  in  service  to  human- 
ity. The  tribute  follows: 

A    T'RIBVIE    TO    THE    LATE    StRAHNA    PERRARA 

During  her  lifetime  Serattna  Ferrara  was 
known  by  many  titles — "Angel  of  Haltted 
Street".  "Woman  of  the  Year".  •Citlzeii  of 
the  Year",  these  are  Just  a  few  bestowed 
upon  her.  She  was  a  philanthropist  and  a 
successful  business  woman. 

Joining  her  husband  Salvatore  In  his  biusl- 
ne.ss.  "The  Original  Ferrara  Pastry  Shop", 
on  Taylor  and  Halsted  Streets,  at  the  time 
of  their  marriage,  she  remained  at  hts  side 
as  his  partner  untU  the  time  of  his  death. 
aiid  then  continued  to  expand  this  business 
and  establishing  new  business  endeavors  as 
well. 

However,  to  her  children,  grandchildren, 
nieces  and  nephews.  Mrs  Ferrara  was  first 
and  foremost  a  warm,  lovlnp  and  devoted 
mother,  grandmother  and  aunt.  Her  children 
are  Nello  Flore.'ice.  (Mrs  Adam  SlUloi  and 
Benlta,  (Mrs.  William  Caparal.  She  had  ten 
grandchildren  and  many  nieces  and  nephews. 

Her  extended  family  by  virtue  of  her 
warmth  and  loving  nature  was  vast  She  h<id 
numerous  godchildren.  Comare'  and  Com- 
pare. Her  friends  In  the  business  world  were 
countless. 

We,  the  Woman  of  the  Women's  Division 
of  the  Joint  Civic  Committee  of  Italian 
Amerlcaivs  feel  honored  to  be  counted  In  that 
number.  She  ^ave  our  Organization  a  home 
and  we  accepted  her  hospitality  for  many 
years.  We  shall  always  hold  the  memor>-  of 
her  very  dear  to  our  hearts. 


The  program  for  the  lOth  anniversary 
celebration  follows  as  well  as  a  brief  his- 
tory of  the  Women's  Division  of  the  Joint 
Civic  Committee  of  Italian  Americans: 
FocNDERs  Organizing  Committee 

Dr.  Mary  Ellen  (Manclnai  Batlnlch.  Tena 
Amlco.  Norma  Battlstl,  Gene  Bruno.  Rose 
Flood*.  Elena  Jo  Prlgolettl 

Carolyn  Lucchese,  Annette  Salvatore,  Ann 
Sorrentlno,  Mary  Spall itta,  Bonr.le  Tlscl,  Ann 
Yelmlnl. 


FIRST    OmCERS 

Carolyn  Lucchese.  President. 
Ann  Sorrentlno.  1st  Vice  President. 
Elena  Jo  Frlgolettl,  2nd  Vice  President. 
Norma  Battistl.  Treasurer. 
Tena  Amlco.  Recording  Secretary. 
Lucille  BrahUl,  Corresponding  Secretary 
Dr.   Mary   Ellen    (Manclna)    Batlnlch,   Ad- 
visor. 

PAST  PRESIDENTS 

Carolyn  Lucche.se,  Ann  Sorrentlno.  Elena 
Jo  Frlgolettl,  Ann  Yelmlnl.  Gene  Bruno. 

PRESENT  OFFICERS 

Norma  Battlstl,  President. 

Mary  Spallltia.  1st  Vice  President. 

Josephine  Orlale.  2nd  Vice  President. 

Elvira  Panarese.  Recording  Secretary. 

Phyllss  Schoene,  Corresponding  Secretary. 

Josephine  Bianco,  Treasurer. 

Gene  Bruno.  Advisor. 

BO.ABD  OF  DIRECTORS 

Teua  Amlco,  Dr.  Mary  Ellen  (Manclna) 
Batlnich.  Stella  Boschelll.  Ruth  Burlell. 
Pauline  Jo  Cusimtno,  Marie  Davino,  Jose- 
phine DeStefano,  Antonlnette  Garofalo, 
Claire  V'asUovik. 

Judith  Guzaldo,  Ann  Menconi.  Rose  Ortale, 
Virginia  Page,  Marie  Palello,  Ann  Parlsl,  An- 
nette Salvatore.  Angellne  Tijiano. 


Tenth  Anniversary  CoMMirrnE 

President:  Norma  Battlstl. 

Chairman :  Ann  Sorrentlno. 

Program  Book  Cover  Design:  Dr.  Mary  El- 
len I  Manclna)  Batl:ilch. 

Reservations:  Elena  Jo  FYigolettl  and  Ann 
Yelmlnl. 

Decorations:  Gene  Bruno. 

Committee  Member:  Carolyn  Lucchese. 

PROGRAM 

Greetings  and  Introduction  of  Chairman: 
President  Norma  Battlstl. 

Invocation:  Rev  Glno  Del  Piaz,  C.S. 

DINNER 

Introduction  of  Special  Guests  and 
Charter  Members:  Chairman  Arm  Sorren- 
tiao. 

Remarks  Chairman  of  Founders  Com- 
mittee, Dr.  Mary  Ellen   (Manclnai    Batlnlch. 

Presentation  of  Special  Award:  President 
Nornia  Battistl 

Greetings  and  Remark.?  Honorable  Frank 
Annunzlo,  Congressman,  11  th  District. 

Greetings  and  Remarks:  James  E.  Coll, 
President.  Joint  Civic  Committee  of  Italian 
Americans. 

Benediction :  Rev.  Glno  Del  Plaz,  C.S. 


•  Deceased. 


Britf  History 

In  March  of  1966  at  the  Insistence  of  Vin- 
cent E.  Ferrara,  then  president  of  the  Joint 
Civic  Committee  of  Italian  Americans,  a 
group  of  women  were  in\ited  to  a  meeting  for 
the  purpose  of  learning  of  the  serious  need 
for  a  Women's  Auxiliary  to  assist  the  men  in 
the  many  activities  of  their  fast  growing 
organization.  It  had  long  lieen  Mr.  Ferrara's 
contention  that  a  women's  group  would 
greatly  enhance  and  complement  the  work 
being  done  by  the  men  of  the  Joint  Civic 
Committee  of  Italian  Americans.  It  Is  a 
proven  fact  as  the  saying  goes,  that  behind 
every  successful  man  there  is  a  good  woman 
and  behind  every  succesful  men's  group  there 
Is  a  hard  working  women's  group — so  were 
the  thoughts  of   Mr    Ferrara 

Only  a  year  before.  Dr  Mary  Ellen  (Man- 
clna) Batlnlch  was  asked  to  take  on  the 
chairmanship  of  an  Authentic  Italian  Re- 
gional Costume  Committee,  which  she  gra- 
ciously accepted  and  for  the  first  time  a  truly 
colorful  Columbus  Day  Parade  was  held  with 
many  women  gracing  the  floats  along  the 
parade  route  In  beautiful  costumes  of  many 
regions  of  Italy.  If  this  success  could  be 
duplicated  in  many  other  areas  of  work  it 
would    represent    quite    an    accomplishment 


for  the   Joint   Civic   Committee   of   Italian 
Americans 

At  the  first  meeting,  in  addition  *o  Dr. 
Batlnlch,  invitations  were  sent  to  wives  of 
the  Board  of  Directors.  studentE  of  the  So- 
journ In  Italy  and  some  other  Interested 
women  The  meeting  was  held  In  the  meeting 
room  at  127  North  Deai'bom  Street  and  about 
25  women  were  in  attendance  The  meei.lng 
was  of  short  duration  o^^ce  Its  purpose  was 
explained  and  assurance  given  that  they 
would   have  the  women's  cooperation. 

An  organizing  committee  was  selected  and 
once  again  Dr.  Batlnich  wsis  asked  to  accept 
the  chairmanship  of  this  group.  In  addition, 
the  following  were  assigned  to  the  commit- 
tee. Gene  Bruno.  Rose  Flood.  Elena  Jo 
Frlgolettl.  Carolyn  Lucchese.  Ann  Sorrentlno. 
Mary  Spallitta,  Bonnie  Tisci  and  Ann  Yel- 
mini  Some  women  from  the  Filipf>o  Mazzei 
Post  Ladies  Auxiliary  who  were  unable  to 
attend  the  first  meeting  due  to  a  conflict 
with  their  regular  meeting  were  subsequently 
invited  by  Dr  Batlnich  to  loin  the  commit- 
tee. They  were  Norma  Battistl,  Annette  Sal- 
vatore and  Tena  Amlco  It  was  agreed  that  a 
Sunday  Afternoon  tea  would  be  the  best 
avenue  in  whtch  a  large  group  of  women 
could  be  invited  The  list  would  be  compiled 
of  wives  from  a  list  of  names  on  file  at  the 
Joint  Civic  Committee  of  Italian  Americans 
office,  and  in  addition  each  committee  mem- 
ber was  to  turn  in  a  list  of  names  of  her 
relatives,   friends  and   acquaint-ance-s 

We  had  the  Idea — but  where  to  hold  the 
Tea''  The  Chateau  Royaie  was  suggested,  but 
we  were  without  funds.  Ann  Sorrentlno  of- 
fered to  speak  with  the  ever  gracious  Serafina 
Ferrara  for  the  use  of  one  of  the  rooms.  Mrs 
Ferrara  was  as  always  willing,  however,  she 
regretted  that  the  only  room  available  for  the 
date  we  had  selected  was  her  smallest.  So 
anxious  were  we  to  embark  on  our  venture  we 
decided  to  accept 

So  it  was  that  on  the  appointed  day  of 
May  22.  1966  an  overflowing  crowd  of  women 
responded  to  our  Invitation  to  Tea  We  could 
scarcely  accommodate  them  adequately,  but 
the  tea  was  a  great  success  Key  members  of 
the  Joint  Civic  Committee  of  Italian  Amer- 
icans were  on  hand  to  greet  us.  Of  course, 
In  the  forefront,  the  ever  beaming  Vincent  E. 
Ferrara  and  by  special  Invitation  from  Dr. 
Batlnlch,  the  Honorable  Frank  Annunzlo  who 
at  the  time  served  as  Congressman  in  the  7th 
District  Cor  pressman  Annunzio  prepared 
a  keynote  address  on  the  history  of  wom- 
en's clubs,  their  power  as  a  group,  their  value 
to  society  and  more  importantly,  the  role  of 
Italian  women — first  in  the  family  and  then 
how  our  powerful  force  could  be  used  in  the 
community  He  cited  our  need  to  support 
the  Human  Relations  Committee  of  the  Joint 
Civic  Committee  of  Italian  Americans.  Fra 
Noi.  our  Italian  American  newspaper  pub- 
ILshed  by  the  Villa  Scalabrlnl  and  XlUa  Scala. 
brinl  itself.  He  felt  that  by  planning  and 
running  a  variety  of  fund  raising  functions 
we  could  raise  the  funds  necessary  to  support 
the  above 

Armed  with  this  warm  send-off  and  having 
once  more  approached  Mrs.  Ferrara  for  a 
meeting  place  the  group  met  for  its  first 
meeting  and  election  of  officers  at  the  ChT- 
teau  Royaie.  on  Monday.  June  13,  1966. 
Elected  to  office  were  Carolyn  Lucchese, 
President,  Ann  Sorrentlno,  1st  V^lce  President, 
Elena  FYlgolettl,  2nd  Vice  F>resldent,  Norma 
BattLsti,  Treasurer,  Tena  Amlco,  Recording 
Secretary,  Lucille  Brahlll,  Corresponding  Sec- 
retary and  Dr.  Mary  Ellen  Batlnlch,  Advisor. 
On  a  suggestion  made  by  Ann  Sorentlno 
that  the  name  "Women's  Division"  wotild  Im- 
ply being  a  part  of.  Instead  of  an  "Auxiliary" 
to  the  JCCIA  and  with  approval  of  the  par- 
ent organization,  the  By  Laws  Committee 
moved  and  seconded  that  the  group  would 
henceforth  be  called  the  Women's  Division 
of  the  JCCIA 

Space  here  will  not  permit  describing  otir 
busv  ten  vears  which  followed,  however,  the 
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flames  in  each  of  the  ten  candles  on  oiir 
blrthchiy  cake  will  tell  you  something  of  the 
nuuu  ii.tlvltles  -ve  have  embarked  upon.  We 
hf>pc  t<i  have  our  projects  and  Interests  grow 

wit  h  eu'h  new  vftvr 


TOM  lORIO,  A  WORTHY  RECIPIENT 
OF  THE  JOHN  W.  McCORMACK 
AWAIU) 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
woman from  New  York  <Ms.  Abzug>  is 
recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Ms.  ABZUG.  Mr.  Speaker,  yesterday. 
Tom  lorio,  the  Deputy  Sergeant  at  Arms, 
was  honored  as  this  year's  recipient  of 
the  John  W.  McCormack  Award  of  Ex- 
cellence. I  would  like  to  join  in  the  many 
well-deserved  statements  of  praise  for 
Tom.  His  devotion  to  the  House,  and  his 
tireless  service  in  its  best  interest  are 
well  known  by  all  Members.  I  am  de- 
lighted that  his  work  has  been  acknowl- 
edged with  this  prestigious  award. 

On  a  personal  note.  I  am  proud  to  call 
Tom  lorio  a  friend.  His  assistance  to  me 
during  my  terms  in  Congress  has  been 
Invaluable.  Professionally.  I  can  cer- 
tainly testify  to  the  sound  judgment 
winch  Tom  has  consistently  exhibited  In 
his  work.  The  John  W.  McCormack 
Award  was  established  to  recognize  those 
employees  of  the  House  whose  efforts  are 
particularly  outstanding  in  the  promo- 
tion of  the  work  of  this  legislative  body. 
The  selection  of  Tom  certainly  fulfills 
this  purpose. 


MULTINATIONAL  BUSINESS  ENTER- 
PRISE   INFORMATION    ACT 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  tMr.  Bingham)  is 
recognized  for  10  minutes. 

Mr.  BINGHAM.  Mr.  Speaker.  U.S.  cor- 
porations have,  in  recent  years,  greatly 
increased  their  investments  in  subsidi- 
aries abroad.  Such  investments  have 
surely  had  an  impact  both  upon  our  for- 
eign relations  and  upon  our  domestic 
economy.  There  is  disagreement,  how- 
ever, about  the  exact  nature  of  that  im- 
pact. One  reason  for  such  disagreement 
is  that  detailed  and  reliable  information 
about  the  use  of  foreign  subsidiaries  by 
U.S.  corporations  is  extremely  limited. 
Existing  laws  require  corporations  to 
report  only  bits  and  pieces  of  the  infor- 
mation that  would  be  required  to  assess 
fully  and  fairly  the  impact  of  U.S.  cor- 
porate use  of  foreign  affiliates,  and  most 
of  the  spotty  information  that  is  gath- 
ered by  the  Government  is  classified  and 
withheld  from  Congress  and  the  public. 

Undoubtedly  there  is  justification  for 
preserving  the  confidentiality  of  some  of 
this  information.  Tax  filings,  for  exam- 
ple, should  remain  confidential  for  cor- 
porations just  as  for  individuals.  Infor- 
mation directly  relating  to — or  that 
would  directly  affect — ongoing  corporate 
negotiations  might  need  to  be  protected 
from  public  disclosure.  Similarly,  infor- 
mation that  can  genuinely  be  considered 
to  constitute  trade  secrets  should  be 
protected  In  order  to  preserve  the  com- 
petitive position  of  American  firms. 


But  businessmen  tend  to  label  as 
"trade  secrets"  any  information  they 
would  prefer  to  keep  secret.  The  need  to 
protect  trade  secrets  and  firms'  com- 
petitive position  is  too  often  used  as  a 
smoke  screen  for  withholding  from  pub- 
lic scrutiny  virtually  all  information 
about  U.S.  corporate  relations  with  their 
foreign  affiliates.  Business  opposition  to 
collection  and  publication  of  this  infor- 
mation is  particularly  intense  when  it 
comes  to  information  on  individual  firms. 

Among  the  information  that  is  not 
presently  available  in  any  uniform, 
reliable,  and  public  way  are  specifics  of 
the  profits,  taxes,  employment,  pricing 
practices,  payrolls,  and  trade  of  foreign 
affiliates  of  US  firms. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  withholding  of  this 
information  has  serious  consequences. 
Charges  and  countercharges  are  made 
with  respect  to  damaging  effects  on  the 
use  of  foreign  subsidiaries  by  U.S.  com- 
panies upon  the  American  economy  gen- 
erally, and  upon  individual  Americans. 
Such  claims,  in  turn,  generate  appeals 
for  further  Government  regulation  of  the 
activities  of  U.S.-based  multinationals. 
But  without  relevant  ond  reliable  Infor- 
mation, more  heat  than  light  Ls  gen- 
erated in  the  debate  over  the  impact  of 
foreign  subsidiaries,  and  no  basis  exists 
for  reaching  conclusions  about  these 
claims  or  for  determining  what  further 
regulation  might  be  justified. 

With  thLs  in  mind.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
today  introducing  legislation  providing 
for  the  establishment  of  a  program  to 
gather,  analyze  and  publish  informa- 
tion on  multinational  corporations  on  an 
aggregate  and  individual  firm  basis.  My 
bill  would  amend  the  Export  Adminis- 
tration Act  of  1969  by  authorizing  and 
directing  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  to 
assemble  and  provide  to  Congress  es- 
sential information  on  tax,  income,  em- 
ployment, and  trade  between  U.S.  com- 
panies and  their  foreign  affiliates  The 
bill  reaffirms  that  Congress  shall  have 
full  authority  and  responsibility  for  the 
handling  of  the  information  it  receives, 
including  its  publication. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  bill  does  not  repre- 
sent just  another  Government  study.  It 
is  intended  to  establish  a  new .  more  open 
and  continuing  relationship  between 
businesses  involved  in  foreign  activities 
and  the  American  Government  and  pub- 
lic. We  have,  for  too  long,  al- 
lowed U.S.  business  to  hide  their  for- 
eign activities.  We  should  not  .seek  to 
publicize  trade  .secrets.  But  there  is  much 
information  that  the  Government  and 
public  need  and  must  have  to  protect 
their  interests  and  to  assure  that  the  ac- 
tions of  US  -based  corporations  with 
and  through  their  subsidiaries  abroad 
are  responsible  and  consistent  with 
American  domestic  and  foreign  policies. 
The  only  way  that,  in  turn,  can  be 
achieved  is  to  have  a  rich  and  regular 
sharing  of  information  between  Govern- 
ment and  business  in  the  inter&sts  of 
the  public.  That  is  the  goal  of  the  leg- 
islation I  am  introducing  today. 

This  legislation  Ls  very  similar  to  leg- 
islation Introduced  by  Senator  Church— 
S.  3151.  the  "Multinational  Business  En- 


terprise Information  Act  of  1976  "  I  have 
rem.oved  provision  for  the  autlionzation 
of  funds  so  as  not  to  exceed  congres- 
sional budgetary  limits  that  have  already 
been  set  for  fiscal  year  1977.  Careful  dis- 
cussion and  hearings  are  needed  on  the 
issues  relating  to  disclosure  by  firms  of 
informatlOTi  on  their  foreign  aflflliates. 
Hopefullj',  tliis  bill  will  stimulate  such 
dehberations  in  the  Committee  on  In- 
ternational Relations  leading  to  full  im- 
plementation of  a  program  the  commit- 
tee concludes  is  appropriate  with  the 
necessary  funding  in  fiscal  year  1978. 

Furthermore,  I  have  reduced  from 
$50  million  to  $10  million  the  minimum 
assets  any  company  or  any  of  its  affili- 
ates must  posse-ss  in  order  for  the  U.S- 
based  company  to  be  covered  by  the  re- 
porting requirements  of  the  act.  The 
charge  has  already  been  made  that  this 
legislation  Is  discriminatory  against 
businesses  with  foreign  investments.  I 
believe  the  fact  that  a  company  has  for- 
eign affiliates  and  operations  Ls  a  valid 
basis  for  requiring  it  to  provide  more 
information  to  the  Government  and  the 
public  than  purely  domestic  firms.  But 
such  requirements  should  apply  as  uni- 
formly as  passible  to  all  but  the  very 
smallest  firms.  By  reducing  the  floor  I 
feel  the  bill  is  both  more  comprehensive 
and  equitable. 

The  heart  of  this  legislation  is  the  list 
of  particular  types  of  information  firms 
with  foreign  investments  would  bo  re- 
quired to  report.  That  list  includes  the 
names,  locations,  total  assets  and  in- 
comes, commodities  produced  by.  total 
direct  investment  In.  financial  transac- 
tions among,  consolidated  net  income 
from,  taxes  paid  by.  mergers  by.  value  of 
acquisitions,  liquidations,  and  invest- 
ments of,  gross  sales  of,  amount  of  im- 
ports from,  amount  of  trade  with,  em- 
ployment data  of.  compensation  levels  of. 
and  research  and  development  expendi- 
tures of  all  foreign  affiliates  and  branches 
of  American  firms. 

All  data  would  be  required  to  be  re- 
ported on  a  country-by-country  basis, 
and  data  relating  to  products  to  be  re- 
ported on  a  product  line  basis  whenever 
possible.  In  addition,  each  reporting  firm 
would  be  required  to  provide  the  dollar 
amount  of  all  expenditures  In  the  United 
States  or  in  foreign  countries  directly  or 
indirectly  through  any  agent  or  pursuant 
to  any  contractual  arrangement. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  scope  and  detail  of 
this  required  reporting  Ls  considerable. 
Some  of  these  categories  of  information 
might  conceivably  raise  legitimate  prob- 
lems for  firms  seeking  to  protect  their 
competitive  position  and  trade  secrets. 
The  burden,  however,  should  be  on  in- 
dustry to  show  precisely  and  concretely 
how  any  of  this  Information  could  give 
substantial  advantage  to  competitors  or 
divulge  real  trade  secrets. 

In  the  absence  of  specific  evidence 
from  the  business  community  of  danger 
from  disclosure  of  the  information  called 
for  in  this  legislation,  the  needs  of  Gov- 
ernment and  the  public  for  this  in- 
formation to  as.sess  the  Impact  of  the 
foreign  activities  of  US.  corporations  on 
the  lives  of  Americans  must  prevail.  With 
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the  Congress  having  recently  expanded 
and  revitalized  the  Freedom  of  Inlorma- 
tion  Act,  and  with  many  State.";  and  the 
Federal  Government  implementing  new 
"sunshine"  laws,  we  are  moving  con- 
structively toward  a  wide  sharing  wiUi 
the  public  of  information  that  directly 
affects  citizens.  Tlie  Congre-s,*;  in  recent 
years  has  Increasingly  oix^ned  up  it.s  own 
deliberations  to  public  scnitiny.  Ameri- 
can corporations  must  live  up  to  the 
same  standards  when  it  comes  to  in- 
fonnation  about  those  activities  which 
significantly  affect  the  American  public. 

In  the  present  state  of  uncertiiinty 
about  the  foreign  investments  of  Ameri- 
can corporations,  there  are  widely  difTer- 
Inp  estimates  of  the  impact  upon  .Ameri- 
can production  and  jobs.  The  U.S.  Tariff 
Commission,  for  example,  estimated  in 
1973  that  U.S.  firms  with  foreign  affili- 
ates controlled  about  70  percent  of  U.S. 
manufacturing  jobs,  and  that  the  over- 
seas operations  of  these  firms  were  in- 
volved in  massive  exix)rt  of  American 
production  and  jobs.  Other  studies,  such 
as  one  completed  in  1975  by  Dr.  Robert 
Stobaugh  of  Harvard  University,  con- 
clude that  the  increasing  volume  of  U.S. 
corporate  Investments  abroad  have  ac- 
tually added  thousands  of  jobs  to  the 
American  economy. 

The  Bureau  of  Economic  Analysis — 
BEA — In  the  Commerce  Department  has 
undertaken  several  benchmark  surveys 
of  MNC's— in  years  1950.  1957.  1966.  and 
1970.  In  1973,  BEA  sought  to  carry  out  a 
special  survey  which  would  have  i)ro- 
vided  more  substantive  information  than 
had  previously  been  collert^^d  However, 
this  effort  was  stlfied  by  combined  oppo- 
sition from  the  National  Advi.-iory 
Council — NAC — and  rcpiesentative.s  from 
various  multinational  corjx)rations.  In 
fact,  NAC  deleted  the  most  important 
BEA  proposals  for  the  multinational  .sur- 
vey, which  included: 

All  data  on  employment  and  compen- 
sation for  U.S.  parents  and  their  forei^i 
subsidiaries. 

All  data  on  trade  between  parents  and 
affiliates. 

Almost  all  Information  on  research  and 
development  expenditure.s  and  capital 
outlavs  for  plants  and  equipment. 

Data  on  MNC's  domestic  income  state- 
ments. 

The  Treasury  Department  receives 
some  statistics  from  the  special  tax  forms 
completed  by  MNC's.  However,  these 
forms  do  not  require  the  US  parent 
company  to  provide  detailed  operating 
and  balance  sheet  Information  for  their 
foreign  subsidiaries,  as  required  and  pub- 
lished for  domestic  operations. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  bill  I  am  introduring 
today  would  fill  gaps  in  our  knowledge 
that  would,  in  turn,  enable  us  to  judge 
more  accurately  the  impact  of  the  foreign 
operations  of  U.S.  firms  upon  our  domes- 
tic economy  and  upon  our  lives.  It  would 
produce  better  public  understanding  of 
the  effects  of  international  business  ur>on 
jobs,  and  would  lead  to  improved  regu- 
latory pohcies  with  respect  to  the  foreign 
operations  of  American  businesses. 

I  am  plea.sed  to  have  my  colleagiie  on 
the  International  Relations  Committee. 
Mr.  Nix.  chairman  of  the  Subcommittoe 


on  InternaUonal  Economic  Policy,  join 
with  me  as  a  cosponsor  of  thL"-  legisla- 
tion, and  I  urge  our  colleagues  m  Con- 
gre.ss.  in  the  executive  branch,  and  in  the 
bu.sines,s  community  to  give  it  full  con- 
sideration and  support. 

Recent  stal-ements  have  been  issued, 
Mr.  Sfx-aker.  by  the  Uiut^d  Auto  Workers 
and  the  AFT,-CIO  in  support  of  the  legis- 
lation Senator  Ci-iurch  and  I  have  intro- 
duced. Letters  m  .sujaiwrt  of  this  legisla- 
tion from  those  union?  follow: 

iNDtrSTRI.M,  U.N-ION 

Department,  .^FU-CIO, 
Washington,  DC,  April  27, 1976. 
Hon.  Pbank  Church. 

Senate  Subcommittee  on  Multinational  Cor- 
porations. Senate  Committee  on  Inter- 
national  Relations,    Washington,   D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Church  :  The  Industrial 
UrUon  Department.  AFL-CIO,  has  long  felt 
the  need  for  responsible  data  collection  on 
the  activities  of  U.S.-based  multinational 
corporations.  As  an  expression  of  this  long- 
standing concern  we  endorse  S.  3151.  The 
Multinational  Business  Enterprise  Act  of 
1976. 

Collecting  reliable  Information  and  the 
subsequent  pursuit  of  meaningful  economic 
analysis  on  foreign  direct  Investment  is  es- 
sential to  the  economic  well-being  of  this 
country.  The  American  people  and  the 
American  Congress  have  a  right  to  this  In- 
formation. 

As  just  one  example,  overseas  production 
by  the  controlled  foreign  affiliates  of  U.S. 
multinational  firms  has  grown  to  be  more 
than  3  "2  times  larger  than  either  U.S.  im- 
ports or  exports:  it  now  totals  over  $350 
billion  per  year. 

Where  the  multi nationals  expand  abroad 
as  the  domestic  economy  languishes.  Con- 
gress has  a  duty  to  see  that  all  necessary 
Information  is  collected  and  that  the  eco- 
nomic analyses  that  depend  on  these  sta- 
tistics are  responsibly  carried  out. 

At  issue  here  Is  our  ability  to  analyze  the 
makeup  and  operation  of  the  huge  multi- 
nationalized  sector  of  the  U.S.  economy 
which,  to  date,  has  been  kept  hidden  from 
responsible  economic  and  social  analysis 
Because  of  gaps  in  present  law,  the  Nixon - 
Ford  administration  has  been  able  to  block 
recent  attempts  at  gathering  responsible  data 
on  the  activities  of  U.S.-based  global  firms. 
The  multinational  sector  is  too  large  and 
too  vital  a  part  of  the  American  economy 
to  remain  behind  the  veils  of  corporate  con- 
ndentlallty.  If  rational  policies  that  can 
strengthen  the  domestic  economy  are  to  be 
implemented,  we  must  be  able  to  under- 
stand the  multinational  sector  and  its  sig- 
nificance to  our  economy. 
Sincerely, 

Jacob  Clatman, 
Secretary -TreasureT . 


I.N  IFRNATIONAL         UNION,         UNITED 

.Ai-TOMOBiLE.  Aerospace  &  Agri- 
cui.TT-RAL  I^lPI,r^rENT  Workers 
OF   AMI31ICA — UAW, 

Washington,  DC,  April  7,  1976. 
Hon.  Frank  CurRf  h 

Chairman.   Subcormnittee  on  Multinational 
Corporations,  Committee  on  Foreign  Re- 
lations, U.S.  Senate.  Washington.  DC. 
Dear  Mr.  Chairman:  The  UAW  wholeheart- 
edly endorses  the  provisions  of  S.  3151.  the 
proposed  Multinational   Business  Enterprise 
Information  Act  of   1976. 

S.  3151  would  provide  the  Information  nec- 
essary for  more  equitable  administration  of 
the  trade  adjustment  assL'^tance  provisions  of 
the  Trade  Act  of  1974  and  would  make  p>ossi- 
ble  the  implementation  of  more  effective  em- 
ployment programs. 

For  some  years,  a  controversy  has  raged 
over   the   domestic   employment   impacts  o.' 


n.uUi national  business  operations  Organized 
.abor  contends  that  the  multlnationa;  cor- 
porations are  exporting  Jobs,  while  Indu-stry 
I'laims  that  on  balance  MNO?  rreat*  domestic 
employment  opportunities  Thi=  dispute'  ha* 
remained  unresolved  owing  to  the  ;nadeq',;a'-y 
of  the  basic  stati?tica!  data  .Adequate  Infor- 
mation is  a:i  essential  prerequisite  for  soiind 
legislation  and  regulation  in  the  b-oad  public 
interest. 

S.  3151  represents  an  important  supple- 
ment to  the  proposed  international  code  of 
behavior  for  multinational  enterprises  and 
is  essential  for  monitoring  and  oversight  of 
compliance  with  the  cod^.  It  is  also  a  pre- 
requisite to  the  formulation  of  public  poli- 
cies to  deal  with  the  problems  of  runaway 
plants  aiid  unemployment. 

The  UAW  urges  the  prompt  passage  of  this 
bill  without  weakening  amendments. 

We  would  appreciate  it  If  this  communi- 
cation could  be  Included  as  part- of  the  hear- 
ing record  on  this  Important  legislation. 
Sincerely. 

Dick  Warden, 
Leqislatife  Director. ^^ 


HUMAN  LIFE   IS  THIS   N'ATinN'S 
MOST  PRECIOUS  RESOURCE 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Wisconsin  <Mr.  Zablockii  is 
recognized  for  ,5  niinutes 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI  Mr  Speaker,  the 
Members  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
today  were  honored  with  the  visit  of  our 
former  Speaker.  John  W.  McCormack. 
The  enthusiasm,  respect  and  hiph  regard 
for  Speaker  McCormack  was  obvious  a.s 
the  Members  welcomed  him  home 

I  join  our  colleagues  m  welcoming 
Speaker  McCormack  back  to  the  House 
of  Representatives  and  would  like  to  take 
this  opportunity  to  congratulate  him  on 
how  fit  and  well  he  looked  Over  his  long 
term  of  service  ;n  the  Hou.se  of  Repre- 
sentatives as  Speaker,  Mr  McCormack 
made  many  responsible  and  con.structive 
contributions  to  the  well-being  of  our 
Nation,  and  I  want  to  wish  Speaker  Mc- 
Cormi^ck  many  more  successful  year.-^  of 
such  contributions  to  his  fellowman  and 
the  Nation. 

Just  the  other  day  I  was  privileged  to 
receive  a  copy  of  Speaker  John  W.  Mc- 
Cormack's  statement  on  the  sub'ect  of 
the  "Right  to  Life"'  presented  on  April  3. 
1976.  before  the  National  Democratic 
Platform  Committee  chaired  by  Gov- 
ernor Philip  Noel  of  Rhode  Island. 

The  "Right  to  Life"  is  a  matt-er  that 
duly  should  be  considered  by  the  Plat- 
form Committee  ,of  the  Democratic 
Party.  It  is  a  subject  of  nationwide  in- 
terest and  concern,  and,  therefore,  as  one 
who  shares  his  concern  in  this  area,  I 
am  pleased  and  privOeged  to  share  with 
my  colleagues  the  excellent  statement 
from  an  eminent  and  highly  respect^ 
citizen  of  our  Nation,  who  has  demon- 
strated his  deep  concern  on  important 
matters  irrespective  of  their  contro- 
versial aspects. 
Statement    of    Former    Speaker    John    W. 

McCormack  to  the  NattC^^al  Democratic 

Platform    Committei:,    Newport.    Rhode 

Isi.j\ND.  April  3,  1976 

Governor  Noel  and  Members  of  the  Plat- 
farm  Committee  of  the  Democratic  Party 

I  come  to  Rhode  Island  and  the  Providence 
Plantation  where  the  abolition  of  slavery 
was  first  voted.  a.s  one  whose  lifetime  has 
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been  spent  serving  and  advancing  civic  and 
8(k1h1  Jiistic  through  service  In  the  Demo- 
iTiitk-    N.iti..:iHl    T'arty. 

(0:1  ■cri:  fir  the  laboring  man  and  woman. 
fur  th--  ■."'::^n  and  the  aged,  for  the  Impov- 
erlshi'il  II!  ci  the  Uiipalred.  has  occupied  a 
substiintial  portion  of  my  efforts  In  a  life- 
time of  service  In  the  Congress.  Sensitivity 
to  the  needs  and  aspirations  of  the  least  con- 
stituents has  been  the  proud  watermark 
which  our  party  has  Indelibly  etched  on  the 
pages  of  history.  I  am  thankful  to  Almighty 
God  that  during  the  last  fifty  years  as  a 
Democrat  I  have  had  a  privileged  role  In  the 
heroic  struggle  by  dedicated  and  able  men 
to  write  that  record  of  concern  and  accom- 
plishment For  this,  as  well  as  the  respon- 
sibilities and  honors  our  party  has  placed  on 
my  shoulders  over  the  years.  I  shall  always 

be  humbly  grateful.  ^ ^^ 

For  almost  two  centuries  now.  these  United 
States  of  America  have  represented  the  last 
best  hope  to  downtrodden  people  across  the 
world.  Millions  of  our  forebears  from  every 
nation  of  the  Old  World  sailed  from  ttao8« 
troubled  shares  to  this  blessed  land  which 
offered  opportunity  unparalleled  in  human 
history.  In  my  view,  the  crowning  jewel  of 
the  Democratic  Party's  proud  record  of  ac- 
complishment has  been  the  steady,  albeit 
at  times  painful,  working  out  In  fact  at  last 
of  equality  for  all  Americans.  Ah.  but  some 
will  say.  "agonizing  tensions  continue  even 
to  this  moment."  Of  this  I.  too,  am  keenly 
aware  but  I  view  the  anguish  of  the  present 
hour  as  transient  and  completely  suscepti- 
ble to  working  out.  as  It  must  be  worked  out. 
by  people  of  good  will  so  that  at  last  In  our 
lifetime  the  promise  and  pledge  of  this  Re- 
public wlU  be  the  birthright  in  fact  of  every 
American  regardless  of  race,  creed,  or  color. 
Meanwhile,  let  us  never  forget  that  It  was 
the  regrettable.  Indeed  almost  fatal,  blemish 
of  the  toleration  of  Invohmtary  servitude 
and  Its  consequences  by  the  founding  fa- 
thers that  even  an  Emancipation  Proclama- 
tion and  Civil  War  did  not  extirpate  from  the 
national  life.  That  fact,  more  than  any  other 
factor,  Is  the  root  cause  of  today's  residual 
tensions  and  anxieties,  and  this  congenital 
defect  has  In  my  lifetime  through  the  legis- 
lative process  been  at  last  substantially  ad- 
dressed. There  now  remains  no  doubt  at  all 
that  full  equality  for  all  born  Americans  will 
nnally.  thank  God,  be  fully  achieved.  Every 
Democrat,  every  American,  knows  that  day 
Is  long  overdue. 

Similarly,  this  heritage  of  concern  by  our 
party,  and  personal  concern  for  our  nation, 
brings  me  before  you  today. 

As  the  monstrous  Inequities  of  the  pawt 
were  finally  being  remedied,  there  was  pre- 
sented an  unparalleled  opportvinlty  for  a  full 
flowering  of  that  lofty  aspiration  of  the  hu- 
man spirit  uniquely  captured  and  forever 
crystallzed  In  the  basic  documents  associated 
with  the  nation's  birth.  I  remind  you  of  those 
words:  "We  hold  these  truths  to  be  self- 
evident  that  all  men  are  created  equal  and 
endowed  by  their  Creator  with  certain  un- 
alienable rights." 

Yet  suddenly  a  new  colossus  of  Injustice, 
ft  new  tyranny  intrudes  on  the  scene.  This 
new  and  i>osslbly  fatal  compromise  on  the 
Intrinsic  worth  of  human  life  has  come  not 
through  the  will  of  the  governed  or  the 
legislature  but  through  that  gerrybullt  deci- 
sion which  Justice  White  correctly  termed 
an  exercise  of  "raw  Judicial  power."  The  right 
of  privacy  no  dovibt  exists  In  some  vague 
penumbra  of  the  Constitution  where  It  has 
lain  fallow  for  over  two  centuries,  but  can 
that  newly  proclaimed  right  of  privacy  ever 
Justify  a  twenty-four,  twenty-six.  or  twenty- 
eight  week  baby  being  lifted  alive  from  the 
sanctuary  of  a  mother's  womb  or  pwlsoned 
to  death  by  a  toxic  solution?  That  babies 
have  been  born  alive  under  Rop  v  Wade. 
and  had  their  fragile  Uvea  flicker  out  In  a 
bucket — unwept,  unsung,  unattended — 1b 
not  a  matter  of  fiction.  Regrettably  It  Is  a 


matter  of  fact  that  cries  out  to  all  sensitive 
human  beings  for  redress.  How  seven  men 
charged  with  upholding  the  Constitution 
could  say  as  the  majority  did  In  the  abor- 
tion decision.  Section  XI(c).  "For  the  stage 
subsequent  to  viability  the  State  In  promot- 
ing Its  Interest  In  the  potentiality  of  life 
may.  if  it  chooses,  regulate  and  even  proscribe 
abortion.  .  .  " 

Only  under  ROE  v.  WADE  has  It  become 
a  matter  of  choice  whether  the  State  pro- 
tects Innocent  human  life.  I  know  of  nothing 
In  the  Nation's  history  more  callous  and 
shocking  than  that  language  of  the  Court. 
■The  State  after  viability  may,  if  it  chooses," 
protect  that  life. 

Tet  those  who  have  sought  seriously  to 
queetlon  the  basic  premises  of  the  Court's 
abortion  decision  have  'tU  now  largely  been 
shouted  down  or  Ignored.,  But  their  voices 
become  ever  more  Insistent  because  of  deeply 
held  convictions  arrived  at  from  many  tradi- 
tions and  points  of  view.  No  Oourt  or  Con- 
gress of  human  Invention  will  ever  extin- 
guish their  voices — the  Intensity  of  their 
fervor — or  the  legitimacy  of  their  cause.  For. 
very  simply,  they  believe  (and  I  with  them) 
that  human  life  la  this  nation's  most  precious 
rtoource  and  asset  deserving  of  solicitous 
concern,  not  Judicial  or  legislative  Indiffer- 
ence 

With  Thomas  Jefferson,  they  hcrtd  that 
"The  care  of  human  life  and  happiness  and 
not  their  destruction  Is  the  first  and  the  only 
legitimate  object  of  good  government."  They 
are  the  modern  atxjlltlonlsts.  or,  as  might  be 
well  said,  the  fighters  for  moral  and  human 
Justice.  They  are  a  growing  army  across  this 
land  They  seek  nothing  for  themselves,  only 
continuing  life  for  all. 

Tlie  Democratic  Party,  the  party  of  Thomas 
Jefferson,  of  Franklin  Delano  Roosevelt,  of 
Alfred  Emmanuel  Smith,  of  Harry  S  Tru- 
man, of  John  Fitzgerald  Kennedy,  and  of 
Lyndon  Balnes  Johnson,  of  Richard  Daley, 
of  John  Pastore.  of  Philip  Noel,  and  of  John 
McCormack.  should  be  the  natural  home  of 
a  majority  of  these  people  who  so  respect  hu- 
man life  before  hs  well  as  after  birth.  Yet 
increasingly  these  good  people  feel  dis- 
franchised along  with  the  unborn  The  cal- 
culated and  persistent  portrayal  in  some  seg- 
ments of  the  media  of  opposition  to  abor- 
tion as  a  narrow  sectarian  concern,  and 
therefore  somehow  unworthy  of  articulation 
In  the  public  domain,  rightly  distresses  them 
deeply.  That  biased  gambit  Is  unworthy  of 
so  grave  an  Issue,  and  It  Is  profoundly  un- 
democratic and  un-American. 

Increasingly,  pro-life  citizens  view  non- 
elected  bureaucrats  deliberately  using  high 
government  office  and  commission  to  attack 
the  Innocent  and  defenseless  unborn  as  of- 
fensive and  Intolerable. 

Ours  Is  a  party  that  has  a  noble  heritage  of 
concern  for  the  least  constituency.  We  are 
offered  through  the  platform  of  our  party  the 
opportunity  to  affirm  life,  or  to  deny  It  by 
default.  I  would  urge  the  platform  commit- 
tees to  hammer  out  In  clear,  simple,  language 
for  all  to  see,  a  statement  affirming  anew  the 
basic  premise  on  which  this  nation  was 
founded.  That  basic  premise  was  not  con- 
venience for  some  at  the  expense  of  life  Itself 
for  others  I  would  urge  a  statement  calling 
for  continuing  full  and  fair  discussion  of  the 
Implications  of  the  court -Introduced  con- 
cept of  "meaningful  life."  If  you  have  to  be 
planned,  genetically  perfect  and  totally  con- 
venient, and  of  the  right  sex,  In  order  to  be 
allowed  to  be  born  today,  what  standards 
will  you  or  I,  or  some  poor  defective  child, 
yet  be  assessed  by  In  order  to  continue  to  live 
after  birth?  These  are  among  the  great  Is- 
sues confronting  this  country  and  our  party 
at  this  time  of  Bicentenary.  As  a  party  we 
Ignore  this  challenge  at  our  peril.  The 
"meaningful  life"'  test  of  Roe  v.  Wade  Is  the 
most  dangerous  concept  to  ever  be  applied 
to  human  life  in  the  United  States. 

Let   us,   the   party   of   the  people,  as   the 


drumbeats  of  euthanasia  become  more  audi- 
ble and  Impinge  upon  our  consclou-snesft  as 
an  Inevitable  con.sequence  of  Ror  v  Wade  — 
let  U.S.  in  simple  unmlstakeable  language, 
affirm  and  reaffirm  lite  and  urge  the  removal 
of  the  Judicially  lmp<*ied  constru'-tlon  pla-~ed 
upon  the  phra.se  'Treated  equal  and  endowed 
by  the  Creator  with  certain  unalienable 
rights  ■■  Mr  Chairman  let  us  affirm  life  and 
not  deny  It  through  ir^mplarency  ronipllclty, 
or  pragmatism. 

Governor  Noel  and  members  of  the  plat- 
form committee,  I  am  grateful  for  the  atten- 
tion you  have  given  me.  I  can  think  of  no 
more  fitting  close  to  my  remarks  than  that 
admonition  from  Deuteronomy  that  echoes 
down  to  us  across  the  centuries  "I  set  be- 
fore you  life  and  death  .  .  the  bleaslug  and 
the  cxu^e.  Choose  life.  then,  that  you  and 
your  descendants  may  live.  In  the  love  of 
Yahweh  your  Ood.  obeying  His  voice.  Cling- 
ing to  him:  for  In  this  your  life  consists  .  .  ." 
(Deut.  30.  verses  19:20) 
Respectfully. 

John  W.  McCormack. 

Former  Speaker. 
US.  House  of  Representatives. 

ApRn.  3,  1976. 


FEDERAL  HOUSING:    RELIEF  FOR 
ELDERLY  RENTI':RS 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  Under  a 
previoiLs  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York  'Mr.  Wolff)  la 
recognized  for  5  mlnut<^.s. 

Mr  WOLFF  Mr  Speaker,  over  Uie  past 
.several  decad&s  the  Pederal  Goveniment 
has  significantly  Increased  Its  role  in  pro- 
viding quality  housing  for  the  Nation's 
elderly  citizens.  This  participation  was 
initiated  upon  the  realization  that  our 
elderly  citizens  fare  housing  problems 
unlike  most  other  segments  of  our  popu- 
lation, and  that  their  particular  needs 
required  a  respon.se  by  Uie  FYderal  Gov- 
ernment. Through  the  enactment  by  the 
Congress  of  various  assistance  programs, 
such  as  loans,  grants,  interest  reduction 
payments,  rent  subsidy  payments,  and 
mortgage  insurance,  the  Department  of 
Housing  and  Urban  Development  has 
implemented  a  great  number  of  projects 
designed  to  provide  our  elderly  citizens 
with  housing  opportunities  that  were 
previously  unavailable  to  them  It  Ls  pre- 
cisely because  of  the  specialized  housing 
requirements  of  the  elderly  that  I  re- 
cently introduced  legislation  designed  to 
further  mer  t  the  nccdr,  of  elderlv  i-)ersons 
residing  in  federally  assisted  rental 
housing. 

In  many  cases  it  Is  likely  that  leases 
entered  into  by  elderly  persons  will  sur- 
vive them.  Because  most  leases  and  rent- 
al agreements  contain  standardized  lan- 
guage designed  to  bind  the  tenant's  suc- 
cessors in  interest  to  the  term  of  the 
leasehold,  the  surviving  spouse  or  legal 
representative  of  a  deceased  elderly  ten- 
ant may  be  faced  with  burdeasome  fi- 
nancial obligations  In  cases  where  there 
Is  a  surviving  .spouse,  it  is  likely  that  new 
housing  arrangements  are  desirable  be- 
cause of  the  changed  circumstances. 
Similarly,  for  a  variety  of  r^a.sons.  it  may 
be  burdensome  for  the  deceased  tenant's 
e.state  to  administer  the  remaining  term 
of  the  leasehold  While  it  ts  tnie  that 
most  leases  and  rental  agreements  pro- 
vide that  the  dwelling  unit  mav  be  as- 
siened  or  sublet  with  the  approval  of 
the  landlord.  It  Ls  obvioas  that  It  Is  the 
landlords,    rather    than    the    surviving 
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spouse  or  legal  representative,  who  is  In 
a  superior  position  to  obtain  a  new  ten- 
ant for  the  premises  The  legislation 
which  I  have  Introduced  will  permit  the 
survivini-  spouse  or  legal  representative 
of  a  deceased  elderly  tenant  to  termi- 
nate, without  penally,  the  lea.se  or  rental 
agreement  upon  60  days'  notice  pre- 
sented to  tlie  landlord  within  60  days 
of  the  tenant's  death  I  believe  that  this 
would  sipniflrantly  minimize  the  hard- 
ships faced  by  the  elderly  surviving 
spouse  or  e.state  of  the  deceased  tenant 
without  placing  unreasonable  costs  on 
the  landlord 

Similarly,  elderly  persons,  because  of 
the  fact  that  they  are  elderly,  are  likely 
to  incur  physical  or  mental  disabilities 
with  greater  frequency  tlian  other  seg- 
ments of  tlie  population  Such  disabilities 
often  require  that  new  housing  arrange- 
ments be  secured,  and  under  such  cir- 
cumstances it  is  uncon.scionable  that  an 
elderly  tenant  be  either  held  to  the  term 
of  the  leasehold  or  forced  to  present  the 
landlord  with  an  acceptiible  substitute 
tenant.  The  legislation  which  I  have  in- 
troduced is  designed  to  relieve  elderly 
tenants  from  tliese  inconveniences  and 
facilitate  their  search  for  more  suitable 
hoasing.  Under  the  terms  of  my  bill  an 
elderly  tenant  who  incurs  or  aggravates 
a  physical  or  mental  disability  would  be 
granted  the  option  of  terminating,  with- 
out penalty.  hLs  or  her  lease  upon  cer- 
tification by  a  medical  doctor  that  the 
disability  is  severe  enough  to  make  it 
impractical  for  the  tenant  to  continue 
residing  in  the  leased  premises.  This 
would  permit  the  elderly  t,enant  to  obtain 
more  suitable  housing  arrangements,  and 
becau.se  of  the  60-day  delay  in  tlie  effec- 
tiveness of  the  writt'?n  notice  required 
to  be  given  the  landlord,  would  grant  the 
landlord  adequate  time  to  obtain  a  new 
tenant  for  the  premises. 

As  Federal  elderly  housing  assistance 
was  designed  to  meet  the  particular  needs 
of  our  elderly  citizens.  I  believe  that  my 
legislation  would  be  a  further  step  in 
this  direction.  I  will  be  circulating  a  Dear 
Colleague  in  the  near  future,  and  I  hope 
that  my  colleagues  will  join  me  on  this 
legislation.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  text  of  my 
legislation  is  as  follows: 
A  bin  to  provide  that  elderly  persons  residing 
in  dwelling  units  receiving  Federal  assist- 
ance shall  be  provided  with  certain  rights 
In  the  lease  agreements  between  the  elderly 
persons  and  the  owners  of  the  units 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
Amerwa  in  Congress  assembled,  That,  not- 
withstanding any  other  provision  of  law.  the 
Secretary  of  Housing  and  Urban  Development 
(hereinafter  referred  to  as  the  '"Secretary"  I 
shall  provide  that  any  lease  or  rental  agree- 
ment entered  Into  or  renewed  by  a  person 
aged  62  or  over  with  respect  to  a  dwelling 
unit  assisted  by  a  Federal  housing  progrtoii. 
shall  contain  provisions  entltimg  such  per- 
son, or  an  authorized  representative  thereof — 
(1)  to  terminate,  without  penalty,  the 
lease  or  rental  agreement  If  such  person  or 
his  or  her  spouse  dies  during  the  period  of 
the  lease  or  rental  agreement:  except  that 
the  surviving  spouse  or.  In  the  case  where 
there  Is  no  surviving  spouse,  the  estate  of 
the  deceased  person  must  provide  (within 
60  days  after  the  death  of  such  person  or 
spouse)  written  notice  to  the  management 
of  the  dwelling  unit  that  such  lease  or  rental 
agreement  wUl  be  terminated  at  the  end  of 


the  60-day  period  beginning  on  the  date  of 
receipt  of  the  notice;  and 

(2 1  Uj  terminate,  without  penalty,  the 
lea.se  or  rental  agreement  !f  such  person  or 
his  or  her  spouse  Incurs  any  mental  or  physi- 
cal disability  (or  aggravates  an  existing 
disability)  and  a  licensed  medical  doctor  cer- 
tifies, on  the  basis  of  sound  medical  Judge- 
ment ai:id  subject  to  such  rules  and  regula- 
tions as  the  Secretary  may  prescribe,  that 
the  disability  Is  severe  enough  to  make  It 
impractical  for  the  person  to  continue  the 
lea.'^e  or  rental  agreement:  except  that  the 
person  or  authorised  representative  of  such 
person  must  provide  (within  180  days  after 
such  disability  or  aggravation  Is  Incurred  or 
discovered)  wTitten  notice,  which  shall  In- 
clude a  copy  of  such  certification  Issued  not 
more  than  60  days  prior  to  such  wTltten  no- 
tice, to  the  management  of  the  dwelling  unit 
that  such  lease  or  rental  agreement  will  be 
terminated  at  the  end  of  the  60-day  period 
beginning  on  the  date  of  receipt  of  the  no- 
tice. 

Sec  2  For  purposes  of  this  Act.  the  term 
"Federal  houslnp  program  "  means  any  Fed- 
eral program  which  provides  financial  assi.«:t- 
ance  (Including  loans,  grants,  Interest  re- 
duction payments,  rent  subsidy  payments, 
and  mortgage  insurance^  with  respect  to 
rental  hou.sing  and  any  State  or  local  pro- 
gram which  uses  Federal  funds,  in  whole  or 
In  part,  to  provide  s\!Ch  assistance 

Sec  3.  (ai  If  the  Secretary  finds  that  a 
recipient  of  assistance  pursuant  to  a  Federal 
housing  program  has  failed  to  comply  with 
the  provisions  of  this  Act.  the  Secretary 
may — ■ 

( 1 )  terminate  or  reduce  financial  assistance 
under  the  appropriate  Federal  housing  pro- 
gram to  the  recipient:  or 

(2)  limit  sucli  a.sslstance  to  dwelling  units 
which  are  not  affected  by  this  Act  or  which 
are  affected  but  are  in  compliance  with  this 
Act. 

(bl  In  lieu  of.  or  in  addition  to  any  action 
authorized  by  subsection  lai.  the  Secretary 
may  refer  the  matter  to  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States  v^ith  a  recommen- 
dation that  an  appropriate  civil  action  be  in- 
stituted. 

Sec.  4  The  provisions  of  the  first  section 
and  sections  2  and  3  of  this  Act  shall  apply 
only  to  lea.ses  or  rental  agreements  entered 
Into  or  renewed  after  the  date  of  the  enact- 
ment of  this  Act. 


THE  PEOPLE'S  BICENTENNIAL  COM- 
MISSION    AN  INSULT  TO  AMERICA 

'Mr  MICHEL  a.sked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  > 

Mr  MICHEL  Mr  Speaker.  I  was 
.shocked  and  dismaved  to  learn  that  a 
radical  left-wing  extremist  groun.  orga- 
nized under  the  name  of  the  People's 
Bicentennial  Commission,  has  permeated 
this  year's  200th  anniversary  celebration 
to  a  serious  and  dangerous  degree. 

This  group,  operated  by  two  Marxist 
extremists,  has  as  it'=  principal  aim  the 
destruction  of  capitalism,  the  disruption 
of  American  education  and  the  desecra- 
tion of  legitimate  Bicentennial  observ- 
ances. 

It  has  already  gotten  millions  of  dol- 
lars worth  of  publicity,  and  has  received 
uncritical  coverage  in  the  New  York 
Times.  Washington  Post.  Wall  Street 
Journal.  US  News  &  World  Report,  and 
a  host  of  other  straight  publications. 

Why?  Because  the  group  has  ver>' 
cleverly  masked  its  radical  goals  in 
deceiving  rhetoric  which,  along  with  its 
oCBcial-sounding  name,  makes  the  whole 
effort  seem  legitimate. 


As  a  result  of  this  deceit,  and  of  some 
very  clever  merchandisinc  techniques, 
the  PBC  has  perhaps  had  a  greater  im- 
pact so  far  ve,  the  pubhc  is  concerned 
than  the  official  American  Revolutionary 
Bicentennial  Administration.  It  has  pub- 
lished a  book,  through  a  major  U.S.  pub- 
lisher, placed  its  literature  in  cotmtless 
thousands  of  schools  and  libraries,  and 
wormed  its  way  into  the  councils  of  State 
and  local  Bicentennial  groups  from  coast 
to  coast. 

And  what  are  they?  The  PBC  is  a  left- 
wing,  radical.  Marxist,  revolutionary 
propaganda  organization.  Its  two  found- 
ers. Jeremy  Rifkin  and  John  Rossen. 
have  a  long  history  of  Marxist  associ- 
ations. 

Rifkin.  who  played  a  prominent  role 
In  the  antiwar  movement  of  the  1960's 
is  also  the  founder  of  the  New  American 
Movement,  which  just  last  year  sent 
delegates  to  a  conference  of  the  Castro- 
dominated  Puerto  Rican  Socialist  Party. 

Rossen,  a  Chicagoan  in  his  sixty's.  Is 
a  former  leader  of  the  Pair  Play  for  Cuba 
Committee,  which  was  .shown  to  have 
been  funded  by  Castro.  In  the  1930's. 
Rossen  was  a  Communist  Party  orga- 
nizer, and  once  ran  on  the  Communist 
ticket  for  mayor  of  St.  Louis. 

These  guys  are  bad.  bad  apples,  and 
they  are  right  now  in  the  business,  in 
the  words  of  a  Senate  subcommittee 
which  investigated  the  PBC.  of  "Stealing 
the  Bicentennial." 

The  American  people  must.be  put  on 
notice  that  this  sort  of  thing  is  going  on. 
They  must  be  informed  of  the  facts  about 
the  PBC.  so  they  are  not  innocentli 
drawn  into  their  schemes. 

Otherwise,  we  may  have  a  repeat  of 
the  scandalotis  situation  which  came  to 
light  during  the  Senate  hearings:  testi- 
mony there  revealed  that  the  very  first 
money  given  to  the  PBC  was  a  grant  of 
$7,210  from  the  National  Endowment  for 
the  Humanities,  a  Government  organiza- 
tion. That  the  Govemmen!  would  give  aid 
and  a.sslstance  to  a  group  dedicated  to 
its  overthrow  is  a  puzzle  which  l<:  un- 
derstandable only  if  one  appreciates  how 
deceptive  the  practices  of  the  PBC  really 
are. 

I  urge  everyone  who  is  involved  in  the 
Bicentennial,  or  in  the  schools  and  li- 
braries which  have  received  mat.erial 
from  the  PBC  to  conduct  a  careful  check 
of  that  material,  and  not  allow  them- 
selves to  be  deceived  by  thus  extremist 
group. 


SPECIAL  ORDERS  GR.\NTED 

By  unanimou-s  consent,  permission  to 
address  the  House,  follotving  the  legisla- 
tive program  and  any  special  orders  here- 
tofore ent-ered.  wa'^  granted  to: 

'The  following  Member  at  the  request 
of  Mr.  CoNLAN)  to  revise  ar.d  extend  his 
remarks  and  include  extraneou.^  matter:) 

Mr.  Bauman.  for  5  minutes,  today. 

I  The  following  Members  lat  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  McDoN-LD  of  Georpa '  to 
revise  and  extend  their  remarks  and  in- 
clude extraneous  matter;' 

Mr.  H^RFIS.  for  10  minutes,  today. 

Mr   Gonzalez,  for  5  minut-es.  today. 

Mr.  Anntjnzio.  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  DoDD,  for  5  minut«s.  today. 
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Mr.    RosTENKowsKi.    for    10   minutes, 
today. 
M.S.  Abzug.  for  5  minutes,  today. 
Mr.  Bingham,  for  10  minutes,  today. 
Mr.  Zablocki,  for  5  minutes,  today. 
Mr.  Wolff,  for  5  minutes,  today. 
Mr.  ScHEUER   for  10  minutes,  today. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
revise  and  extend  remarks  was  granted 
to: 

Ms.  Abzug,  to  revise  and  extend  her 
remarks  after  the  remarks  of  the  gentle- 
woman from  New  York  (Mrs.  Chisholm) 
on  the  Eshleman  amendment  in  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  today 

Mr.  Pickle,  to  revise  and  extend  on  the 
Ford  of  Michigan  amendment  after  the 
remarks  of  the  gentleman  from  Michigan 
(Mr.  Ford*  in  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  today. 

(The  following  Members  fat  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  CoNLANi  and  to  Include 
extraneous  matters: ) 

Mr.  Crane. 

Mr.  Wiggins. 

Mr.  Mitchell  of  New  York. 

Mr.  P^DLEY  in  two  Instances. 

Mr.  SCHNEEBELI. 

Mr.  YotTNG  of  Florida. 

Mr.  Martin. 

Mr.  Ketchum. 

Mr.  Grassley. 

Mrs.  Pettis. 

Mr.  Conte. 

Mr.  Buchanan. 

Mr.  Oilman. 

Mr.  Spence. 

Mr.  Anderson  of  Illinois. 

Mr.  Bell. 

Mr.  McCollister. 

Mr.  Derwfnski. 

Mr.  Whalen. 

•  The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  McDonald  of  Georgia^  and 
to  include  extraneous  matter:) 

Mr.  Baucus. 

Mr.  Teague. 

Mr.  ElLBERG. 

Mr.  Pepper. 

Mr.  Long  of  Maryland. 

Mr.  McDonald  of  Georgia. 

Mr.  Young  of  Georgia. 

Mr.  Fraser. 

Mr.  Howard. 

Mr.  Harris. 

Mr.  Russo.  * 

Mr.  Downey  of  New  York  in  four  In- 
stances. 

Mr.  Gonzalez  in  three  Instances. 

Mr.  Anderson  of  California  in  three 
instances. 

Mr.  SoLARZ, 

Mr.  Pickle  In  10  Instances. 

Mr.  Rogers  In  five  instances. 

Mr.  Rosenthal  in  10  instaJices. 

Mr.  Reuss. 

Mr.  Stark  in  six  instances 

Mr.  Stokes  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Rangel. 

Mr.  Harrington. 

Mr.  MOAKLEY. 

Mr.  Breckinridge. 

Mr.  Nix. 

Mr.  Carney. 

Mr.  Murphy  of  New  York. 

Ms.  Abzug. 

Mr.  Hamilton  in  10  instances. 


Mr. 
Mrs 
Mr. 
Mr 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr 
Mr. 
in  two 
Mr. 
Mr. 


roncalio. 

.  Keys. 

Gaydos. 

Zablocki  in  two  Instances. 

Zeferetti  in  two  Instances. 

Danielson  in  five  instances. 

Jenrette. 

Badillo. 

Fishbr. 

Charles  H.  Wilson  of  California 

instances. 

Early  in  two  Instances. 

O'Hara 


SENATE  BILLS  REFERRED 

Bills  of  the  Senate  of  the  following 
titles  were  taken  from  the  Speaker's  table 
and,  under  the  rule,  referred  as  follows: 

S.  2412.  An  act  to  provide  for  holding  terms 
of  the  District  Court  of  the  United  States  for 
the  Eastern  Division  of  the  Northern  District 
of  Ml.s.slsslppl  In  Corinth,  Miss.,  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

S.  2887.  An  act  to  amend  title  28,  United 
States  Code,  to  provide  that  Bottineau,  Mc- 
Henr>'.  Pierce.  Sheridan,  and  Wells  Counties, 
N.  Dak.,  shall  be  Included  In  the  North- 
western Division  of  the  Judicial  District  of 
North  Dakota:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

S  3187.  An  act  to  extend  the  authorization 
of  appropriations  for  the  National  Commis- 
sion on  New  Technological  Uses  of  Copy- 
righted Works  to  be  coextensive  with  the  life 
of  such  Commission;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 


BILLS  PRESENTED  TO  THE 
PRESIDENT 

Mr.  HAYS  of  Ohio,  from  the  Commit- 
tee on  House  Administration,  reported 
that  that  committee  did  on  this  day  pre- 
sent to  the  President,  for  his  approval, 
bills  of  the  House  of  the  following  titles : 

H  R  2776.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Candldo 
Budtia: 

H.R  4038  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Jennifer 
Anne  Blum; 

H  R.  5227  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Prank  M. 
Ru.ssell;   and 

H  R  8863  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Randy 
E.  Crlsmundo. 


ADJOURNMENT 


Mr.  MORGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
that  the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  accordingly 
(at  6  o'clock  and  50  minutes  p.m.*  the 
House  adjourned  until  tomorrow,  Thurs- 
day, May  13,  1976.  at  12  o'clock  noon. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXIV,  executive 
communications  were  taken  from  the 
Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  follows: 

3245.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury,  transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed 
legislation  to  provide  for  amendment  of  the 
Bretton  Woods  Agreement  Act.  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Banking, 
Currency  and  Housing. 

3246  A  letter  from  the  Chairman.  U.S. 
Water  Resources  Council,  transmitting  a 
draft  of  proposed  legislation  to  amend  the 
Water  Resources  Planning  Act  (79  Stat.  244) 
as  amended,  to  the  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs. 

3247.  A  letter  from  the  Deputy  Assistant 
Secretary  of  the  Interior,  transmitting  a  copy 


of  a  proposed  contract  with  Bn)'..  Beranek. 
and  Newman.  Inc..  CambrldKf  Mius-s  .  for  a 
research  project  entitled  Study  to  Control 
the  Noise  Level  from  Jumbo  Mounted  Drills." 
pursuant  to  section  1(d)  of  Public  Law 
89-672;  to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs 

3248.  A  letter  from  the  .'V.s.sL' '-uui  Secretary 
of  State  for  Congressional  Relations,  trans- 
mitting a  report  on  political  contributions 
made  by  Rosemary  L  Glnn.  Ambassador-des- 
ignate to  Luxembourg,  and  her  family,  pur- 
suant to  section  6  of  Public  Law  93-126;  to 
the   Committee   on    International    Relations. 

3249.  A  letter  from  the  Administrator.  Fed- 
eral Energy  Administration,  transmitting  a 
proposed  amendment  to  the  mandatory 
f>etroleum  allocation  regulations  revoking 
special  rule  No.  6  which  Implements  the  small 
refiner  purchase  exemption,  and  Increasing 
the  small  refiner  bias  for  all  small  refiners, 
pursuant  to  section  12  of  the  Emergency 
Petroleum  Allocation  Act.  as  amended  (89 
Stat.  951)  (H.  Doc.  No.  94-493);  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce 
and  ordered  to  be  printed. 

3250.  A  letter  from  the  director,  National 
Legislative  Commission.  The  American  Le- 
gion, transmitting  statements  of  financial 
condition  of  The  American  Legion  as  of 
December  31.  1975,  pursuant  to  section  3 
of  Public  Law  88-504;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

3251.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Adminis- 
trator of  General  Sen-Ices,  transmitting  a 
pro.spectus  proposing  alterations  at  the 
Harry  S.  Truman  Library.  Independence, 
Mo  .  pursuant  to  section  7(a)  of  the  Pub- 
lic Buildings  Act  of  1969.  as  amended:  to 
the  Committee  on  Public  Works  and  Trans- 
portation. 

RcCETVED    Prom    the    Comptwoller    Ofneral 

3252.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a 
report  on  how  the  Army  can  Improve  Its  sys- 
tems for  developing  and  reviewing  equip- 
ment requirements  for  combat  and  noncom- 
bat  units;  Jointly,  to  the  Committees  on 
Government  Operations,  and  Armed  Serv- 
ices. 

3253.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a 
report  on  the  effectiveness  of  the  services' 
efforts  to  recruit,  train,  and  utilize  women; 
Jointly,  to  the  Committees  on  Government 
Operations,  and  Armed  Services. 
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REPORTS  Ol   CUMMI  I  I  KKS  ON  PUB- 
LIC BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XIII,  reports  of 
committees  were  delivered  to  the  Clerk 
for  printing  and  reference  to  the  proper 
calendar,  as  follows: 

Mr.  STAGGERS:  Committee  on  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce  H  R.  2525.  A  bill  to 
Implement  the  Federal  responsibility  for  the 
care  and  education  of  the  Indian  people  by 
Improving  the  .services  and  facilities  of  Fed- 
eral Indian  health  programs  and  encour- 
aging maximum  participation  of  Indians  in 
such  programs,  and  for  other  purposes;  with 
amendment  (Rept  No  94-1026.  Pt.  III). 
Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House  on   the  State  of  the  Union 

Mr.  STAGGERS:  Committee  on  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce  Supplemental  report 
on  H  R  12677.  A  bill  to  extend  for  3  fiscal 
years  the  programs  of  assistance  under  the 
Comprehensive  Alcohol  Abuse  and  Alcohol- 
ism Prevention.  Treatment,  and  Rehabilita- 
tion Act  of  1970.  and  for  other  purposes 
(Rept.  No.  94-1092,  Pt,  11).  Referred  to  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State 
of  the  Union 

Mr.  JONES  of  Alabama:  Committee  on 
Public  Works  and  Tran.sportatlon.  HR  13308 
A  bill  amend  the  Federal  Aviation  Act  of 
1968  to  extend  the  authority  of  the  Secretary 


of  Transportation  with  respect  to  war  risk 
insurance  (Rept.  94-1123).  Referred  to  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State 
of  the  Union. 

Mr  STAGGERS:  Committee  on  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce.  H.R.  13325  A  bUl  to 
amend  the  Regional  Rail  Reorganization 
Act  of  1973  to  authorize  additional  appro- 
priations for  the  U,S,  Railway  Association; 
with  amendment  (Rept.  No.  94-1124).  Re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr,  NEDZI:  Committee  on  Hou.se  Admin- 
istration. H.R.  12505.  A  bill  to  amend  the 
act  of  October  15.  1966  (80  Stat.  953;  20 
use.  65a) .  relating  to  the  National  Museum 
of  the  Smithsonian  Institution,  so  as  to 
authorize  additional  appropriations  to  the 
Smithsonian  Institution  for  carrying  out 
the  purposes  of  said  act.  (Rept  No.  94-1125). 
Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  NEDZI:  Committee  on  House  Admin- 
istration. House  Joint  Resolution  863.  Joint 
resolution  to  pro^de  for  the  reappointment 
of  James  E  Webb  as  a  citizen  regent  of  the 
Board  of  Regents  of  the  Smithsonian  Insti- 
tution (Rept.  No.  94-1126).  Referred  to  the 
House  Calendar. 

Mr.  BOLLING:  Committee  on  Rules  House 
Resolution  1190.  Resolution  providing  for  the 
consideration  of  H.R.  6810.  A  bill  to  author- 
ize an  additional  Assistant  Secretary  of 
Commerce  (Rept.  No,  94-1127).  Referred  to 
the  House  Calendar. 


PUBLIC    BILLS    AND    RKriOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  b  of  rule  X  and  clause  4 
of  rule  XXII,  public  bills  and  resolutioi^s 
were  introdurpri  and  .t-pverally  referred 
as  follow.';; 

By  Mr  ADD.^HHO 
H.R.  13719  A  bill  to  amend  -.he  Small  Busi- 
ness Act  to  encourage  and  enable  small  busi- 
ness concerns  whl<  h  furnish  retail  bu.slne.s.s 
establlshmentc  with  security  «ervires  to  pro- 
vide better  training  for  their  security 
personnel;  to  the  Committee  on  Sma:i 
Business. 

By  Mr.  ANNUNZIO   (for  himself.  Mrs. 
Penwick.       Mrs.       SuLLrvAN.      Mrs. 
Spellman.    Mr,    Fauntroy,    Mr.    St 
Gekmajk.  and  Mr    WYi.iri  : 
H  R.  13720.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Consumer 
Credit    Protection    Act    to    prohibit    abusive 
practices  by  debt  collectors;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Banking,  Currency  and  Housing 
By  Mr   BELL: 
H.R.  13721.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Emergency 
Petroleum  Allocation  Act  of  1973  to  provide 
Incentives    for     the    enhanced    recovery    of 
domestic  oil  reserves  by  waterflrKidlng  tech- 
niques and  by  enhanced  recovery  techniques; 
to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce. 

HR,  13722.  A  bill  to  provide  for  a  Federal 
program  of  re.search  on  earthquake  predic- 
tion and  control,  and  to  establish  a  national 
earthquake  prediction,  preparedness,  and  co- 
ordination program;  to  the  Committee  on 
Science  and  Technology. 
By  Mr.  BIAGGI : 
HR.  13723.  A  bill  to  reaffirm  the  Intent  of 
Congress  with  respect  to  the  structure  of  the 
common  carrier  telecommunications  Indus- 
try rendering  services  In  interstate  and  for- 
eign commerce;  to  reaffirm  the  authority  of 
the  States  to  regulate  terminal  and  station 
equipment  used  for  telephone  exchange  serv- 
ice: to  require  the  Federal  Communications 
Commission  to  make  certain  findings  In  con- 
nection with  Commission  actions  authoriz- 
ing specialized  carriers;  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce 

By  Mr.  BRINKLEY  (for  himself,  Mr 
Abdnor,  Mr.  Hammerschmtot,  Mr. 
Carntt,  Mr.  Satterfield,  Mr.  Ed- 
wards   of    California,    Mr.    Cornell, 


Mr      BE.^Rij    of    Rhode     Lsland.    Mr 
Walsh,  Mr.   Teague.   Mr.   Montgom- 
ery,   Mr.     Wolff,    Mr.     Mottl.    Mr. 
Hefner,  Mr.  Ha.nnafor:).  Mr.   Edgar. 
Mr,     Holland,     Mr.     McHugh,     Mr. 
Allen,   Mrs.   Heckler   of   .Mas.sachu- 
setts,    Mr.    WYLin.    Mr     Hillis,    Mr. 
GtrriK,      Mr.      Hansen,      and      Mr. 
O'Brien)  : 
H.R.  13724.  A  bill  to  amend  chapter  37  of 
title  38.  United  States  Code,  to  Increase  the 
limitations   with   respect   to   direct   housing 
loans  to  veterans  to  $29,000,  to  permit  up  to 
50    percent    of    the    amount    of    any    mobile 
home    loan    to    be    guaranteed    under    such 
chapter,  and  to  provide  for  the  continuation 
of   the   direct   loan    revolving   fund;    to   the 
Committee  on  Veterans'  AiTairs. 

By  Mr.  BROWN  of  California: 
H.R.    13725.   A   bill    to   amend   the   Federal 
RaUroad  Safety  Act  of  1970  to  direct  the  Sec- 
retary of  Transportation  to  Issue  regulations 
requiring  locomotives  to  be  equipped   with 
bulletproof  glass;  to  the  Committee  on  Inter- 
state and  Foreign  Commerce, 
By  Mr.  DEVINE: 
H.R.  13726.  A  bill  to  amend  chapt«r  48  of 
title    10,    United    States    Code,    to    prtdilbtt 
union    organization    In    the    Armed    Forces, 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services. 

By  Mr.  DUNCAN  of  Oregon  (for  him- 
self and  Mr.  AuCoin)  : 
H.R.  13727  A  bill  to  designate  the  plaza 
area  of  the  Federal  Building.  Portland.  Greg  . 
the  Terry  Schrunk  Plaza:  to  the  Committee 
on  Public  Works  and  Transportation. 
By  Mr  FINDLEY  ; 
H.R  13728  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  provide  that  any 
written  interpretation  of  a  tax  law  which 
is  l.ssued  by  the  Internal  Revenue  Service  to  a 
taxpayer  shall  be  binding  with  respect  to 
such  taxpayer  until  the  Internal  Revenue 
Service  revokes  the  Interpretation;  to  the 
Committee  on  Wavs  and  Means. 
By  Mr  GAYDOS: 
H.R.  13729  A  bill  to  reaffirm  the  Intent 
of  Congress  with  respect  to  the  structure  of 
the  common  carrier  telecommunications  In- 
dustry rendering  services  in  Interstate  and 
foreign  commerce:  to  grant  additional  au- 
thority to  the  Federal  Communications  Com- 
mission to  avithorize  mergers  of  carriers  when 
deemed  to  be  in  the  public  Interest;  to  re- 
affirm the  authority  of  the  States  to  regulate 
terminal  and  station  equipment  used  for 
telephone  exchange  service,  to  require  the 
Federal  Communications  Commission  to 
make  certain  findings  In  connection  •with 
Commission  actions  authorizing  specialized 
carriers;  and  for  other  purposes:  to  the 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce. 

By  Mr.   KETCHUM    (for   hinxself    Mr 
MooRHEAD    of    California.    Mr     Der- 
wiNSKi,    Ms     Keys     Mr     Stark.    Mr 
GuDE,  and  Mrs.  Collins  of  Illinois  i  : 
H  R.    13730.   A   bill   to  amend   the   Federal 
Property  and  Administrative  Services  Act  of 
1949  to  provide  that  occupants  have  priority 
In  the  purchase  of  surplus  Government  hous- 
ing;  to  the  Committee  on  Government  Op- 
erations. 

By  Mr  LE VITAS: 
H.R.   13731.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  with  respect  to  influ- 
encing legislation  by  public  charities,  to  the 
Committee  on  Wavs  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  McDADE : 
H.R.    13732     A   bUl   to   amend    the   Federal 
Property  and  Administrative  Services  Act  of 
1949    to    provide   that    a    fair    proportion   of 
Federal  contracts  for  architectural  and  engi- 
neering services  are  made  with  small  business 
conceriLs:   to  the  Committee  on  Government 
Op>eratlons 

HR  13733  A  bill  to  provide  loans  under 
the  Small  Business  .^ct  to  assist  .small  busi- 
ness concerris  in  conversion  to  the  metric 
system  of  measurements;  to  the  Committee 
on  Small  Business. 


By  Mr  MIKVA : 
H  R,  13734  A  bill  to  amend  t:tle  X^'III  of 
the  Social  Security  Act  to  provide  for  com- 
prehensive and  quality  health  care  for  F>er- 
sons  with  communicative  dLsorders  under 
the  health  insurance  program  i  medicare  i 
including  preventive,  diagnostic,  treatment, 
and  rehabilitative  functions:  jointly,  to  the 
Committees  on  Ways  and  Means,  and  Inter- 
state and  Foreign  Commerce 

By    Mr,    MOAKLEY    (for    hin.:,e;f     Ms 
ABzrc.  Mr    Bedell,  Mr    Carney.  Mr. 
EviNS  of  Tennes-see,  Mr   Fithian    Mr 
Hannafor",    Mr     Hillis,    Ms     Kfts. 
Mr,  McHt'ch.  Mr    Minish,  Mr    MtTi- 
PHY  of  New  York.   Mr    PEPPim    Mrs- 
Pettis.  Mr   Charles  Wilson  of  Tex- 
as, and  Mr   Yatron  i 
HR,    13735    A   bill   to  amend   the   Interna". 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  pro\ide  a  tax  credit 
and    to   allow   a   deduction    w-ith    resp)ect    to 
expenditures     for     residential"    solar    energv 
equipment;   to  the  Committee  on  Way.-  and 
Means. 

By  Mr  MOSHER : 
H.R.  13736,  A  bill  to  authorize  and  direct 
the  establishment  of  a  coordinated  national 
program  relating  to  climate  of  the  atmosphere 
and  ocean,  to  require  an  annual  report  of 
the  program  to  Congress,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses: to  the  Committee  on  Science  and 
Technolc>gy 

Bv    Mr     MURPHY    of    New    York 
H.R.  13737   h  bill  to  amend  the  Investment 
.Advisers  .^ct  of  1940  to  authorize  the  Secur- 
tiee  and   Exchange  Commission   to  presc.-lbe 
standards   of  qualification   and   financial   re- 
sponsibility for  investment  advisers    and  for 
other  purposes:   to  the  Committee  on  Inter- 
state and   Foreign.   Commerce 
By  Mr   NIX 
H.R    13738    A  bill  to  provide  for  a  cr.mpre- 
hensive    study    of    investment    by    American 
companies  in  foreign  countries:  to  the  Com,- 
mittee  on   International   Relations 

By  Mr  PATTERSON  of  California 
H.R.  13739  A  bill  to  amend  the  Tariff 
Schedules  of  the  United  States  by  repeal- 
ing item  807  of  schedule  8,  part  :,  subpart 
B:  to  the  Committee  on  Wavs  and  Means 
By  Mr  PRESSLER ■ 
H  R  13740  A  bill  to  reaffirm  the  Intent  of 
Congre.ss  with  respect  to  the  structure  of 
the  commo;.  carrier  telecommunications  in- 
diLstry  reiideriiig  services  In  interstate  and 
foreign  commerce:  to  reaffirm  the  authority 
of  the  States  to  regulate  termina'.  and  sta- 
tion equipment  used  for  telephone  exchange 
service:  to  require  the  Federal  Communi- 
cations Commission  to  make  certain  find- 
ings In  connection  with  Commissfon  actions 
authorizing  specialized  carriers  a.nd  for 
other  purposes:  to  the  Committee  on  Inter- 
state and  Foreign  Commerce 
By  Mr  PRFYER 
H.R.  13741  A  bill  to  emend  title  XIX  of 
the  Srx-lal  ."Security  Act  to  include  podia- 
trist's services  a.s  physician  service^  for  the 
purpo.ses  of  the  medical  assistance  program 
authorized  by  that  title:  to  the  Committee" 
on   Interstate   ai:d    Foreign    Com.merce 

By   Mr    RONCAUO    (for   htm.self   and 
Mr    Stitckey  i  : 
H.R     13742    A   bill   to  revise   the   economic 
regulation  of  air  transportation;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Public  Works  and  Transportation. 
Bv  Mr  RY-AN  (for  himself.  Mr,  John  L. 
BtTtTON.    Mr.    DELxrMS.    Mr     Miller 
of      California,      Mr,      Mineta,      Mr. 
Stark,     Mr      Phillip     Bitrton,     Mr. 
Brov.n   ck(   California.    Mr     Waxman. 
Mr     Won    Pat.    Mr.    Oberstar.    Mr, 
Badillo.  and  Mr   Patterson  of  Cali- 
fornia) : 
HR     13743    -A.  bill   to   amend    the   Service 
Contract  Act  of  1965  to  prohibit  contractors 
from  replacing  certain  employees  participat- 
ing in   a  strike,  and  for  other  purposes:    to 
the  Committee  on  Education  and   Labor. 

H.R.  13744.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Davis- 
Bacon  Act  to  provide  for  a  factf.nding  panel 
to  determine   the   cause   of  work   stoppages. 
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to  provide  that  the  Federal  Government  may, 
In  certain  cases,  terminate  contracts  with 
contractors  who  are  at  fault  In  causing  such 
work  stoppages,  and  for  other  purposes;  to 
the  Conunltte*  on  Education  and  Labor. 

H  R  13745.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Davis- 
Bacon  Act  to  prohibit  contractors  from 
replacing  certain  employees  participating 
m  a  strike,  and  for  other  purposes,  to  the 
Committee  on  Education  and  Labor. 

H  R.  13746  A  bill  to  amend  the  Service 
Contract  Act  of  1965  to  provide  for  a  fact- 
finding panel  to  determine  the  cause  of 
work  stoppages,  to  provide  that  the  Fed- 
eral Government  may.  In  certain  cases,  ter- 
minate contracts  with  contractors  who  are 
at  fault  In  causing  such  work  stoppages,  and 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Education  and  Labor. 

H  R.  13747.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Walsh- 
Healey  Act  to  prohibit  contractors  from  re- 
placing certain  employees  participating  In  a 
strike,  and  for  other  purposes;  Jointly,  to  the 
Conxmlttees  on  Education  and  Labor,  and 
the  Judiciary. 

H  R.  13748.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Walsh- 
Kealey  Act  to  provide  for  a  factfinding  panel 
to  determine  the  cause  of  work  stoppages,  to 
provide  that  the  Federal  Government  may. 
In  certain  cases,  terminate  contracts  with 
contractors  who  are  at  fault  In  causing  such 
work  stoppages,  and  for  other  purposes; 
Jointly,  to  the  Committees  on  Education  and 
Labor,  and  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  SCHNEEBELI  (for  himself.  Mr. 
Bf^yKLis.  Mr.  CoNABLE,  Mr.  Duncan 
of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Vander  Jagt.  Mr. 
Frknzel.  Mr.  Crane.  Mr.  Clancy.  Mr. 
MARTIN.     Mr.     KrTCHTTM.     and     Mr. 
Archer) : 
H  R.  13749    A  bill  to  broaden  stock  owner- 
ship   by    low    and    middle    Income    working 
Americans  by  allowing  deferral  of  taxes  on 
certain  funds  invested  In  common  stock;  to 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  SLACK: 
H.R.  13750    A  bill  to  amend  title  5,  United 
States   Code,    to   extend   certain   benefits   to 
former  employees  of  county  committees  es- 
tablished pursuant  to  section  8(bt  of  the  Soil 
Conservation   and   Domestic   Allotment   Act. 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Post  Office  and  Civil  Services 

By  Mrs.  SMITH  of  Nebraska : 
H.R.  13751.  A  bin  to  prohibit  the  acquisi- 
tion by  the  United  States  of  lands  used  for 
migratory  bird  conservation  unless  such  ac- 
quisition Is  approved  by  the  voters  of  the 
county  In  which  the  lands  are  located;  to 
the  Committee  on  Merchant  Marine  and 
Fisheries. 

BvMr.  TALCOTT; 
H.R.  13752.  A  bill  to  consolidate  the  ad- 
ministration of  certain  programs  of  financial 
assistance  to  States  for  educational  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Education  and 
Labor. 

By   Mr.   TRAXLER    (for   himself.    Mr. 
Matsunaga,   and   Mr.   Patterson   of 
California  1  : 
H.R.  13753.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture  to  make  financial  as.slst- 
ance  available  to  agricultural  producers  who 
suffer   losses   as   the   result   of   having   their 
agricultural  commodities  or  livestock  quar- 
antined or   condemned   because  such   com- 
modities  or   livestock    have   been    found    to 
contain    toxic    chemicals    dangerous    to    the 
public   health;    to  the   Committee  on   Agri- 
culture. 

By    Mr.    TSONGAS    (for    himself,    Mr. 
DoDD.  Mr.  Cohen.  Mr.  Mazzoli.  Mr. 
Pattison    of    New    York,    and    Mr. 
Russo)  : 
H  R.  13754.  A  bill  to  amend  title  18.  United 
States  Code,  so  as  to  establish  certain  guide- 
lines for  sentencing,  establish  a  U.S.  Commis- 
sion on  Sentencing,  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  YOUNG  of  Florida; 
H.R.  13755.  A  bill  to  amend  chapter  49  of 
title    10.    United    States    Code,    to    prohibit 
union  organization  In  the  Armed  Forces,  and 


for   other    purposes:    to    the   Committee    on 
Armed  Services 

By    Mr.    BINGHAM    (for   himself    and 
Mr.  Nix)  : 
H  R    13756   A  bill  to  amend  the  Export  Ad- 
ministration Act  of  1969  to  establish  a  pro- 
gram for  gathering  and  analyzing  Informa- 
tion   with    respect    to    multinational    enter- 
prises,  and   to   require   publication   of   such 
material  on  a  regular  basis;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  International  Relations. 
By  Mr.  CONLAN: 
H.R.  13757.  A  bill  to  prevent  unwarranted 
Invasions  of   privacy   by   prescribing   proce- 
dures and   standards   governing    the   disclo- 
sure of  certain  financial  Information  by  fi- 
nancial Institutions  to  Federal  agencies,  and 
for   other   purposes;    to   the   Committee   on 
Banking.    Currency    and    Housing. 
By  Mr.  DENT: 
H.R.   13758   A  bill  to  Increase  for  a  6-year 
period  the  duty  on  certain  hand  tools,  and 
for   other   purposes;    to   the    Committee   on 
Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  DERWINSKI  (for  himself.  Mr. 
McClory.  and  Mr  Railsback)  : 
H.R.  13769.  A  bill  to  reaffirm  the  Intent  of 
Congress  with  respect  to  the  structure  of 
the  common  carrier  telecommunications  in- 
dustry rendering  services  In  Interstate  and 
foreign  commerce;  to  reaffirm  the  authority 
of  the  States  to  regulate  terminal  and  Eta- 
tlon  equipment  used  for  telephone  exchange 
service;  to  require  the  Federal  Communica- 
tions Commission  to  make  certain  findings  In 
connection  with  Commission  actions  au- 
thorizing specialized  carriers;  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  DODD  (for  himself,  Mr.  TSon- 
CAS.    Mr     Mann.    Mr.    Cohen.    Mr. 
F^,owERS.     Mr.     Mazzoli.     and     Mr 
Rees)  : 
H  R.  13760.  A  bill  to  amend  title  18.  United 
States  Code,  and  title  23,  District  of  Colum- 
bia Code,  to  grant  to  courts  power  to  deny 
pretrial  release  to  persotw  charged  with  the 
commission   of   certain    crimes   of    violence; 
Jointly  to  the  Committees  on  the  Judiciary, 
and  the  District  of  Columbia. 
By  Mr.  FLOWERS: 
H.R.  13761    A  bin  to  reaffirm  the  Intent  of 
Congress   with   respect   to   the  structure   of 
the  common  carrier  telecommunications  In- 
dustry rendering  services  in   interstate  and 
foreign  commerce;    to  grant   additional   au- 
thority to  the  Federal  Communications  Com- 
mission to  authorize  mergers  of  carriers  when 
deemed  to  be  In  the  public  Interest;   to  re- 
affirm the  av.thorlty  of  the  States  to  regulate 
terminal    and   station    equipment    used    for 
telephone  exchange  service;    to  require  the 
Federal     Communications     Commission     to 
make    certain    findings    In    connection    with 
Commission  actions  authorizing  specialized 
carriers;     and    for    other    purposes;    to    the 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce. 

By    Mr.    FRENZEL    (for    himself.    Mr. 
CoNABLE,    and   Mr.   Jones   of   Okla- 
homa) : 
H.R.   13762.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  place  certain  restric- 
tions on  the  tax  treatment  of  certain  Income 
of  U.S.  corporations;   to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  KEMP: 
H.R.  13763.  A  bni  to  reaffirm  the  Intent  of 
Congress  with  respect  to  the  structure  of 
the  common  carrier  telecommunications  In- 
dustry rendering  services  In  Interstate  and 
foreign  commerce;  to  grant  additional  au- 
thority to  the  Federal  Communications  Com- 
mission to  authorize  mergers  of  carriers  when 
deemed  to  be  In  the  public  interest;  to  re- 
affirm the  authority  of  the  States  to  regulate 
terminal  and  station  equipment  used  for 
telephone  exchange  service;  to  require  the 
Federal  Communications  Commission  to 
make  certain  findings  in  connection  with 
Commission  actions  authorizing  specialized 


carriers,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 

By  Ms.  KEYS 
H.R.  13764.  A  bill  to  establish  a  pilot  sys- 
tem for  the  periodic  review  and  for  the 
termination,  continuation,  or  reestabllsh- 
ment  of  the  Federal  agencies  and  Independ- 
ent regulatory  agencies:  Jointly  to  the  Com- 
mittees on  Government  Operations,  and 
Rules. 

By  Mr.  MITCHELL  of  Maryland : 
H  R.  13765.  A  bni  to  amend  the  Tariff 
Schedules  of  the  United  States  to  repeal  the 
special  tariff  treatment  accorded  to  articles 
assembled  abroad  with  components  produced 
In  the  United  States;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  HOWE: 
H  J.  Res.  948.  Joint  resolution  designating 
the  fourth  Wednesday  of  October  of  each 
year  as  Seventy-Plus  In  High  School  Day; 
to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil 
Service. 

By     Mr.     NEDZI     (for     himself.     Mr. 
Mahon,  Mr.  Yates,  and  Mr.  Cedkh- 

BERG) : 

HJ.  Res.  949.  Joint  resolution  providing 
for  the  expression  to  Her  Majesty.  Queen 
Elizabeth  II.  of  the  appreciation  of  the  peo- 
ple of  the  United  States  for  the  bequest  of 
James  Smlthson  to  the  United  States,  en- 
abling the  establishment  of  the  Smithsonian 
Institution;  to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office 
and  ClvU  Service 

By  Mr  PREYER: 

H.J.  Res  950  Joint  resolution  to  designate 
October  of  each   year  as  National  Learning 
Disabilities    Month:    to    the   Committee   on 
Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 
ByMr  JARMAN: 

H.  Con.  Res.  633.  Concurrent  resolution 
setting  forth  the  standards  and  rights  of 
foster  children;  to  the  Committee  on  Educa- 
tion and  Labor. 

By    Mr.    STUCKEY    (for   himself,   Mr. 
.   Dickinson.   Mr.   Burcenem,  Mr.  Lo- 
JAN.  and   Mr.  Holland)  : 

H.  Con.  Res.  634.  Concurrent  resolution 
relating  to  the  authority  of  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission  to  prescribe  rules  pre- 
empting State  and  local  laws;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  InterstHtt-  and  Fnrpien  Commerce. 
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Us  Mr   MIIJ>ER  of  California: 
Page   69.    line   22.    strike    ■■90'    and    Insert 
"66I/3". 

Page    71.    line    7.    strike    "90'     and    Insert 


PRIVATE  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII.  private 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced 
and  severally  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  FL'i'NT: 
H  R  13766.  A  bill  to  direct  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  to  convey  to  Prank  C.  Duma.s 
certain  mineral  Interests  of  the  United 
States;  to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs 

Bv  Mr.  MATSUNAGA: 
H  R.  13767.  A  blU  for  the  relief  of  Juanita 
Blnablse;    to   the   Committee   on    the   Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr.  SCHNEEBELI : 
H.R.   13768.   A  bill   for  the  relief  of  Flore 
Hernlak;    to  the   Committee  on   the  Judi- 
ciary. 

PETITIONS,  ETC. 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXn. 

459.  The  SPEAKER  presented  a  petition 
of  the  Executive  Committee  of  the  Okla- 
homa Chapter.  Sierra  Club,  Durant,  Okla.. 
relative  to  location  of  the  Tall  Grass  Prairie 
National  Park  in  Oklahoma,  which  was  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  In- 
sular Affairs. 


AMENDMENTS 


Under  clause  6  of  rule  XXIII.  pro- 
posed amendments  were  submlttod  as 
follows: 


FACTUAL   DESCRIPTIONS  OF  BILLS 
AND  RESOLUTIONS  INTRODUCED 

Prepared  by  the  Congressional  Re- 
se.irch  Sei-vice  pursuant  to  clau.'^e  5id  1  of 
Huu.'^e  rule  X.  Previou.s  listmg  appeared 

1:.    Ihl'   C'CINGKESSIONAL    RECORD   Of    MaV    11, 

1h7'J  'page  134591  : 

H.R.  13331.  April  27.  1976  Ways  and  Mean.s 
Amends  the  Tariff  Schedult^  of  the  United 
States  to  Increase  for  a  flve-yeur  period  the 
customs  duty  on  certain  hand  tools 

H.R.  13332".  April  27,  1976.  Banking.  Cur- 
rency and  Housing.  Amends  the  Housing  Act 
of  1949  to  expand  the  definition  of  "rural" 
and  "rural  areas"  to  include  places  not  part 
of  or  associated  with  an  urban  area  which 
have  a  population  of  t>etween  10.000  and 
20,000  people  and  which  have  a  sferlous  lack 
or  mortgage  credit  for  lower-  and  moderate - 
income  families. 

H.R.  13333.  Aprn  27,  1976.  Way.s  and  Means. 
Amends  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  to  allow 
an  individual  whose  amounts  derived  from 
activities  not  engaged  in  for  profit  exceeds 
the  deductions  attributable  to  such  activi- 
ties, and  the  amount  of  such  excess  is  $500 
or  less,  to  elect  to  exclude  such  amounts 
from  gross  Income. 

H.R.  13334.  AprU  27.  1976.  International 
Relations.  Establishes  a  Commission  on  Se- 
curity and  Cooperation  In  Europe. 

Authorizes  and  directs  the  Commission  to 
monitor  the  acts  of  the  signatories  to  the 
Final  Act  of  the  Conference  on  Security  and 
Cooperation  In  Europe  (Helsinki  Agreement) 
with  respect  to  their  compliance  with  the 
articles  of  such  Act.  particularly  with  regard 
to  the  provisions  relating  to  Cooperation  in 
Humanitarian  Fields. 

H  R.  13335.  April  27  1976.  Post  Office  and 
ClvU  Service;  Armed  Services;  International 
Relations;  District  of  Columbia.  Amends  the 
Foreign  Service  Act  of  1946,  the  Central  In- 
telligence Agency  Retirement  Act  of  1964,  the 
Policemen's  and  Firemen's  Retirement  and 
Disability  Act,  and  other  provisions  of  Fed- 
eral law  to  revise  the  method  of  determining 
cost-of-Uvlng  Increases  payable  to  congres- 
sional. Federal,  military,  and  District  of  Co- 
lumbia police,  firefighter,  and  teacher  an- 
nuitants. 

H  R.  13336.  AprU  27.  1976.  Atomic  Energy 
Directs  the  Nuclear  Regulatory  Commission 
to  cease  the  granting  of  licenses  or  construc- 
tion authorizations  for  certain  nuclear  pow- 
er plants  pending  the  outcome  of  a  compre- 
hensive study  by  the  Office  of  Technology 
A.ssessment.  Requires  a  five-year  Independent 
study  of  the  nuclear  fuel  cycle  by  the  Office 
of  Technology  Assessment  with  final  reports 
and  recommendations  to,  be  made  to  the 
Congress. 

HJl.  13337.  April  27.  1976.  Ways  and  Means. 
Provide.';  an  additional  26  weeks  of  unem- 
ployment benefits  (presently  limited  to  26 
weeks  i  under  the  Emergency  Unemployment 
Compensation  Act  of  1974. 

H.R.  13338.  April  27,  1976.  Ways  and  Means. 
Authorizes  small  corporate  employers  to  es- 
tablish a  qualified  trust  or  annuity  plan,  un- 
der the  Internal  Revenue  Code,  by  com- 
plying with  the  alternative  plan  which  pre- 
scribes minimum  participation  standards, 
minimum  vestlngs  standards,  and  minimum 
funding  standards  different  from  those  pres- 
ently applicable  to  qualifying  trusts. 

Allows  an  employer  to  take  a  tax  deduc- 
tion for  contributions  to  an  employees'  trust 
or  annuity  in  excess  of  the  full  amount  of 
such  contribution. 

HR.  13339.  AprU  27,  1976  Public  Works 
and    Transportation.    Amends    the    Federal 


Water  Pollution  Control  Act  to  impose  addi- 
tional restrictions  upon  Federal  grants  for 
the  CDn.structlon  of  wast*  treatment  works. 
Authorl/e.s  extensions  of  time  where  munici- 
pal treatment  works  will  not  be  completed  by 
deadline  dates  for  achieving  applicable  ef- 
fluent .standard."; 

H.R  13340  April  27,  1976.  Ways  and  Means. 
.Amend.s  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  to  allow 
a  taxpayer  to  file  a  return  of  tax  before 
the  last  day  prescribed  for  filing  such  re- 
turn without  incurring  any  liability  for  the 
pay.meni  of  tax  until  such  last  day. 

HR  13341.  April  27,  1976  Post  Office  and 
Civil  Service.  Directs  the  Postmaster  General 
tti  enter  into  aj-TeemcntP  with  any  State 
which  requires  payroll  withholdings  for  dis- 
ability Insurance  to  provide  for  withholding 
such  disability  contributions  from  the  pay  of 
pcjstal  employees  whose  regular  place  of  em- 
plovmcn*  L«;  ;:;  such  .State. 

HR  13342  April  27.  1976.  Judiciary.  Re- 
places Federal  criminal  statutory  provisions 
penalizing  "rape"  and  "carnal  knowledge  of 
females  under  16"  with  provisions  penalizing 
"sexual  a.s.sault."  Designates  guilty  of  sexual 
ivs.sjiult  any  person  who  knowmtzly  e!,paee.s 
in  .sexual  contact  or  penetration  of  another 
per.son  without  such  pe.'-son's  consent, 

HR.  13343.  April  27,  1976.  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce.  Amends  the  Regional  Rail 
Reorganization  Act  to  require  the  Consoli- 
dated Ball  Corporation  to  maintain  and 
preserve  for  the  period  of  1  year  after  con- 
veyance all  rail  properties  designated  In  the 
final  system  plan  for  conveyance  to  a  profit- 
able railroad  and  subsequently  conveyed  to 
the  corporation. 

Authorizes  States  to  p-jrchase  such  rail 
properties   during  such   period. 

Authorizes  an  acquiring  railroad  to  enter 
Into  a  purchase  agreement  for  rail  properties 
in  the  absence  of  an  employment  offer  to 
the  employees  of  the  selling  railroad 

H.R.  13344.  April  27,  19T6  Post  Office  and 
Civil  Service.  Authorizes  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  to  appoint  to  the  Federal  service 
specified  State,  territory,  and  local  meat  and 
poultry  inspection  personnel  to  enforce  and 
perform  Federal  inspection  requirements 
with  respect  to  slaughterhouses  and  process- 
ing establishments  whose  products  are  dis- 
tributed solely  intrastate,  where  such  regula- 
tion is  required  because  the  State  or  terri- 
tory in  which  such  slaughterhouses  or  proc- 
essing establishments  are  located  has  failed 
to  develop  or  enforce  sufficient  inspection 
standards, 

H.R.  13345  April  27,  1976.  Government  Op- 
erations; Rules.  Abolishes  specified  Federal 
regtilatory  agencies  on  July  4.  1976.  unless 
Congress  and  the  President  approve  their 
continuation.  Sets  limits  on  the  continued 
existence  of  Federal  regulatory  agencies  Sets 
forth  the  procedures  to  be  followed  by  the 
President  to  transfer  the  functions,  powers, 
and  duties  of  terminated  agencies  to  himself 
or  to  a  successor  agency. 

HJl.  13346  April  27,  l"976.  Ways  and  Means. 
Amends  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  to  allow 
a  limited  tax  credit  for  qualified  Investments 
by  the  taxpayer  in  development  property  in 
economically  depre.s.sed  regions  certified  by 
the  Secretary  of  Commerce. 

HR  13347".  April  27.  1976.  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce.  Amends  the  niedlcald 
program  of  the  Social  Security  Act  to  require 
the  establishment  of  an  antifraud  unit  In 
the  Department  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare,  and  to  require  the  inclusion  in 
State  Medicaid  plans  of  provisions  for  such 
units. 

HJR.  13348.  AprU  27,  1976.  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce.  Reaffirms  the  Intent  of 
Congress  with  respect  to  the  structure  of  the 
common  carrier  telecommunications  indus- 
try rendering  services  in  interstate  and  for- 
eign commerce.  Grants  additional  authority 
to  the  Federal  Communications  Commission 
to  authorize  mergers  of  carriers  when  deemed 
to  be  in  the  public  interest  Reaffirms  the  au- 
thority of  the  States  to  regulate  terminal  and 


station  equipment  used  for  telephone  ex- 
change service.  Requires  the  Federal  Com- 
munications Commission  to  make  specified 
findings  in  connection  with  Commission  ac- 
tions authorizing  speclaUzed  carriers 

HR  13.349  April  27,  1976  Agriculture  D:- 
rects  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  Inspect 
and  grade  apples  which  are  ui  be  distributed 
m  commerce  and  to  adopt  and  use  official 
marks  to  certify  the  grade  of  such  apples 
Prohibits  the  distribution  in  commerce  c.i 
apples  not  so  inspected  and  graded  Set,s 
forth  criminal  penalties  for  violations  of  this 
Act 

H.R,  13350.  April  27.  1976  Science  and 
Technology;  Atomic  Energy  Authorized  ap- 
propriations to  the  Energy  Research  and 
I>evelop.ment  Administration  for  fiscal  yefer 
1977  for  no:;nuc]ear  nuclear  and  environ- 
mental research  programs 

Amends  the  Atomic  Energy  Act  of  1954  to 
revi.^  procedures  for  the  furnishing  of  ura- 
nium eijrichment  .services  by  the  govern- 
ment 

H.R,  13351,  April  27,  1976  Agriculture  Di- 
rects the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  make 
loans  available  to  agricultural  producers  who 
suffer  losses  as  a  result  of  having  their  agri- 
cultural commodities  or  livestock  quaran- 
tined or  condemned  because  such  commodi- 
ties or  livestock  have  been  found  to  contain 
toxic  chemicals  dangerous  to  the  public 
health. 

H  R.  13352.  April  27.  1976.  Ways  and  Means 
Excludes  dividends  received  from  domestic 
corporations  from  the  terms  "foreign  oil  and 
gas  extraction  income"  and  "foreign  oil  re- 
lated income"  for  purposes  of  taxation  under 
the  Interna!  Revenue  Code 

H.R.  13353  April  27.  1976.  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce:  Public  Works  and  Trans- 
portation. Amends  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Act  to  allow  a  successful  plaintiff  in  a  suit 
against  a  carrier  for  damages  sustained  In 
the  transportation  of  property  to  collect  rea- 
sonable attorney's  fees. 

H  R.  13354.  April  27,  1976.  Judiciary.  De- 
clares certain  individuals  eligible  for  tifttu- 
rallzation  under  the  Immigration  and  Na- 
tionality Act. 

H  R.  13355.  April  27.  1976.  Judiciary  De- 
ri :ires  certain  individuals  eligible  for  natu- 
ralization under  the  Immigration  and  Na- 
tionality Act. 

H.R  13356  April  27,  1976,  Judiciary,  Di- 
rects the  Attorney  General  to  adjust  the 
status  of  certain  Individuals  to  that  of 
aliens  lawfully  admitted  for  permanent  resi- 
dence, 

H  R  13357,  Aprn  28,  1976,  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce.  Reaffirms  the  Intent  of 
Congress  with  respect  tcrthe  structure  of  the 
common  carrier  telecommunications  indus- 
try rendering  services  In  Interstate  and  for- 
eign commerce.  Grants  to  authorize  mergers 
of  carriers  when  deemed  to  be  in  the  pub- 
lic Interest,  Reaffirms  the  authority  of  the 
States  to  regulate  terminal  and_ station  equip- 
ment used  for  telephone  exchange  service. 
Requires  the  Federal, Communications  Com- 
nii.ssion  to  make  specified  findings  in  con- 
nection with  Commission  actions  authoriz- 
ing specialized  carriers. 

HR  13358  Aprn  28.  1976  Post  Office  and 
Ctvil  Service.  Directs  the  Postmaster  Gen- 
erai  to  issue  a  commemorative  postage  stamp 
In  hbipor  of  Antonio  Meucci. 

H.R""  J3359.  April  28.  1976.  Interior  and  In- 
sular .Affairs  Authorizes  the  government  of 
the  Virgin  Islands  to  levy  a  surtax  on  fu- 
ture Income  taxes. 

Authorizes  the  appropriation  of  loan  funds 
to  such  government  for  operating  expenses 
and  capital  improvement. 

H  R.  13360.  April  28,  1976.  Interior  and  In- 
sular Affairs.  Authorizes  the  government  of 
the  Virgin  Islands  to  levy  a  surtax  on  future 
income  taxes. 

Authorizes  the  appropriation  of  loan  funds 
to  such  government  for  operating  expenses 
and  capital  improvement. 
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The  Senate  met  at  12  noon  and  was 
called  to  order  by  Hon.  James  B.  Allen,  a 
Senator  from  the  State  of  Alabama. 


PRAYER 

The  Chaplain,  the  Reverend  Edward 
1  R.  Elson,  D.D.,  offered  the  following 
prayer: 

Whether  therefore  ye  eat.  or  drink,  or 
whatsoever  ye  do.  do  all  to  the  glory  of 
God.— I  Corinthians  10:  31. 

Almighty  God.  In  whom  we  live  and 
move  and  have  our  being.  Thou  art  Cre- 
ator and  we  are  Thy  creation.  Thou  art 
great  and  we  are  small.  Thou  art  holy 
and  we  are  unholy.  Thou  art  strong  and 
we  are  weak.  With  all  our  human  limita- 
tions we  need  Thy  divine  assistance.  In 
the  solemn  silence  of  this  moment  we 
beseech  Thee  to  enter  our  hearts  and 
minds  anew,  lifting  our  vision,  sharpen- 
ing our  perceptions,  clarifying  our  think- 
ing, reinforcing  our  wills,  that  in  all  we 
think  and  say  and  do  we  may  glorify  Thy 
name  and  serve  this  Republic. 

In  His  namf  ■  h  ■  i'  1/  -d  of  Life.  Amen. 


A^'^H)I^•I•ME^^^  op  acting  presi- 
dent PRO  tempore 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  please  read  a  communication  to  the 
Senate  from  the  President  pro  tempore 
(Mr.  Eastland)  . 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  follow- 
ing letter: 

U.S.  Senati, 
President  pro  tempore, 
Washington,  DC.  May  12.  1976 
To  the  Senate 

Being  temporarily  absent  from  the  Senate 
on  official  duties,  I  appoint  Hon.  James  B. 
Allen,  a  Senator  from  the  State  of  Alabama, 
to  perform  the  duties  of  the  Chair  during 
my  absence. 

James  O.  Eastl>and. 
President  pro  tempore. 

Mr.  ALLEN  thereupon  took  the  chair 
as  Acting  President  pro  tempore. 


THE    JOURNAL 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  reading  of 
the  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  Tues- 
day, May  11.  1976,  be  dispensed  with. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


COMMITTEE    MEETINGS    DURING 
SENATE    SESSION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  committees 
be  authorized  to  meet  today  until  1  p.m. 
or  the  end  of  morning  business,  which- 
ever comes  later. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER       FOR       RECOGNITION      OF 
SENATOR  PROXMIRE  TOMORROW 

_Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
ujianimous  consent  that  Senator  Phox- 
MiRE  be  recognized  for  not  to  exceed  15 
minutes  tomorrow. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


EXECUTIVE    SESSION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate  go 
into  executive  session  to  consider  nomi- 
nations on  the  calendar  beginning  with 
"New  Reports." 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  the  consideration  of  execu- 
tive business. 


DEPARTMENT    OF    JUSTICE 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  read  sundry  nominations 
in  the  Department  of  Justice. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  con.sent  that  the  nominations 
be  considered  en  bloc. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  the  nominations 
are  considered  and  confirmed  en  bloc. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  President  be 
immediately  notified  of  the  confirma- 
tion of  these  nomination.^. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


LEGISLATIVE  SESSION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  cx)nsent  that  the  Senate  re- 
turn to  the  consideration  of  legislative 
business. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objprtinn   it  is  so  ordered. 


SENATE  RESOLUTION  446— PRO- 
VIDING FOR  MEETING  OF  THE 
SENATE  IN  THE  OLD  SENATE 
CHAMBER 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  on 
behalf  of  the  distinguished  Republican 
leader  and  myself  I  send  to  the  desk  a 
resolution,  and  ask  for  Its  Immediate 
consideration. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  resolution  will  be  stated. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows : 

S  Res  446 
Resolved.  That  the  Senate  at  4  p.m.  on 
June  16.  1976.  shall  recess  and  Immediately 
reassemble  In  legislative  session  for  cere- 
monies In  the  old  Chamber  previously  used 
by  the  Senate  from  1810-1859,  for  the  dedi- 
cation and  reopening  of  this  meeting  place 
to  the  people  of  the  United  States  as  an  his- 
torical shrine  on  the  two  hundredth  anni- 
versary of  the  founding  of  the  Nation. 


Hrsoived.  That  the  legislative  proceedings 
of  the  said  session  In  the  old  Chamber,  In- 
cluding the  seating  arrangements  and  floor 
and  gallery  privileges,  shall  be  determined  by 
the  Chairman  and  Vice  Chairman  of  the 
Commission  on  Art  and  Antiquities  of  the 
Senate,  as  an  order  upon  the  Senate. 

Resolved.  That  any  photography  or  record- 
ing of  the  proceedings  of  the  legislative  ses- 
sion in  the  old  Chamber  shall  be  done  In 
conformity  with  procedures  established  by 
the  Commission  on  Art  and  Antiquities  of 
the  Senate,  notwithstanding  any  other  rule 
or  regulation  of  the  Senate. 

Resolved.  That  the  Vice  President  of  the 
United  States  and  President  of  the  Senate 
hereby  Is  Invited  by  vmanlrr.ous  order  of  the 
Senate  to  address  the  Senate  a.ssembled  for 
this  occasion. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  the  Senate  will 
proceed  to  its  consideration. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  We  think  this  is  an 
historic  occasion.  This  restoration  Is 
something  we  have  been  striving  for  for 
many  decades.  We  think  it  is  fitting  that 
on  that  day  in  this  year  this  rededication 
take  place. 

Mr.  HUGH  SCOTT.  As  Vice  Chairman 
of  this  Commission  on  Arts  and  Antiqui- 
ties. I  have  joined  in  the  resolution,  and 
for  the  same  reasons. 

The  resolution  tS.  Res.  446 »  was  con- 
sidered and  apr.  •  d  t. 
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ORDER  FOR  RKC^OC.M  TIO.N  OF  SK.N- 
ATOR  GOLDVV.MFR    TX3MORR(  )\V 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimious  consent  that  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Arizona  'Mr. 
Ooldwateri  be  recognized  for  not  to  ex- 
ceed 15  minutes  tomorrow. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  Is  .so  ordered. 


ORDER  OF  i;iSINFSS 

The  ACTING  PRESIDI- N  I  ;>ro  tem- 
pore. Under  the  previous  orut-r.  Uie  Chair 
recognizes  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Colorado  <Mr.  Haskell  i  for  not  to 
exceed  15  minutr.<: 


TAX    REFORM    ACT    OF    1976— H.R. 
10612 

amendment    no.    1638 

(Ordered  to  be  printed  and  referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Finance.* 

Mr.  HASKELL.  Mr.  President,  today  I 
submit  the  fourth  of  a  series  of  amend- 
ments which  I  am  proposing  to  H.R. 
10612.  the  so-called  tax  reform  bill  that 
is  now  being  discussed  by  the  Finance 
Committee. 

This  amendment  seeks  to  repeal  cer- 
tain preferences  granted  to  the  natural 
resource  industries.  The  preferences  ob- 
viously encourage  the  use  of  our  natural 
resources — that  would  be  energ>'  re- 
sources, mineral  resources,  and  timber 
resources — and  subsidize  their  produc- 


tion, thereby  creating  a  c;:<idM-.:.:;t;.'(^ 
for  those  people  who  are  ii.  the  bu.siiiei,s 
of  reclaiming  and  recycling  resources. 

Last  year  in  the  Committee  on  Fi- 
nance, the  recycling  indastries  came  be- 
fore the  committee  and  pointed  out  the 
unfairness  of  the  competition — this  was 
both  the  paper  pulp  recyclers  and  the 
metal  recyclers — and  asked,  in  turn,  for 
a  special  tax  credit  to  equalize  their  tax 
treatment. 

To  my  way  of  thinking,  Mr.  President, 
the  trouble  with  our  Internal  Revenue 
Code  is  that  we  have  added  special  ex- 
emption upon  special  exemption  and 
what  we  should  seek  to  do  would  be  to 
put  everybody  in  a  position  of  economic 
parity. 

For  that  reason,  rather  than  suggest- 
ing a  special  exemption  or  a  special 
preference  for  the  people  in  the  recy- 
cling industries,  in  offering  this  amend- 
ment I  have  taken  away  the  preferences 
or  subsidies  now  given  to  the  natural 
resource  industries. 

There  are  two  exceptions  that  I  have 
made.  It  seems  to  me  that  it  is  in  the 
national  interest  for  us  to  find  more  nat- 
ural resources.  For  that  reason,  I  would 
retain  in  the  Code  the  special  preference 
dealing  with  the  drilling  of  exploratory 
oil  wells  and  gas  wells.  I  would  further 
retain  in  the  Code  the  special  tax  pref- 
erences for  exploring  for  minerals. 

However.  I  fail  to  see  any  justification 
once  they  have  found  the  mineral, 
whether  it  be  a  hydrocarbon  or  any 
other  mineral,  for  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment to  subsidize  the  production. 

It  is  those  special  preference;  dealing 
with  the  production  of  an  already  dis- 
covered mineral  which  I  have  taken 
away  since  the  price  is  ample  incentive 
for  production. 

Mr.  President,  it  occurs  to  me  that 
this  would  be  a  step  toward  economic 
equalization.  It  would  give  the  recyclers 
an  equal  chance  with  those  people  who 
dig  from  the  earth  or  cut  the  trees,  and 
it  has  a  socially  desirable  purpose  in 
that  if  we  can  recycle  t.t  a  profit,  that 
means  that  our  natural  resources  will 
last  that  much  longer. 

With  those  brief  remarks.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  ask  that  this  amendment  be  ap- 
propriately referred. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  amendment  will  be  received 
and  appropriately  referred. 

Mr.  HASKELL.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  amendment 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  amend- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows : 

Amendment  No.  1638 
On  page  2,  in  the  table  of  content.";,  strike 

out  the   item   relating   to   section   208    and 

redesignate  Items  209,  210.  and  211  as  Items 

208,  209.  and  210.  respectively.     - 
On  page  5.   Insert  after  the  list  line  the 

following : 

TITLE  XX— REPEAL  OF  CERTAIN  PROVI- 
SIONS RELATING  TO  NATUK.'VL  RE- 
SOURCES 

Sec.  2001    Repeal  of  section  262(c). 

Sec.  2002.  Repeal  of  section  272 

Sec.  2003.  Repeal  of  sections  616  and  617. 

Sec  2004.  Repeal  of  section  631 . 


Sec.  2005.  Repeal  of  section  1231  ib,  (2) . 
Sec.    2006.    Recommendations   of   technical 
changes  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury. 
Sec.  2007.  Effective  date. 

On  page  71.  beginning  on  line  15.  strike 
out  all  through  page  72.  line  10. 

On  page  72,  line  11.  strike  out  "209"  and 
insert  In  lieu  thereof  "208". 

On  page  77.  line  7.  strike  out  "210"  and  in- 
sert in  lieu  thereof  "209". 

On  page  80.  line  15.  strike  out  "211"  and 
Insert  In  lieu  thereof  "210". 

On  page  661,  after  line  16.  insert  the  fol- 
lowing: 

TITLE   XX— REPEAL   OF  CERTAIN   PROVI- 
SIONS    RELATING     TO     NATURAL     RE- 
SOURCES 
Sec.  2001.  Repeal  of  Section  263(c). 

Section  263(C)  (relating  to  intangible 
drilling  and  development  costs  in  the  case  of 
oil  and  gas  wells)  is  repealed  except  as  to 
exploratory  wells  as  defined  in  current  Treas- 
ury Regulations. 

Sec.  2002.  Repeal  of  Section  272. 

(a I  Repeal. — Section  272  (relating  to  dis- 
posal of  coal  or  domestic  iron  ore)  is  repealed. 

(b)  Technical  and  Conforming  Amend- 
ment.— The  table  of  sections  for  part  IX  of 
subchapter  B  of  chapter  1  is  amended  by 
striking  out  the  item  relating  to  section  272. 

Sec.  2003.  Repeal  of  Section  616. 

(a)  Repeal  of  Section  616.  Section  616 
(relating  to  development  expenditures)  is 
repealed. 

(b)  Repeal  op  Section  633,, — Section  632 
(relating  to  the  sale  of  oil  and  gap  proper- 
ties) Is  repealed. 

(c)  Technical  and  Conforming  Amend- 
ment.— The  table  of  sections  for  part  I  of 
subchapter  I  of  chapter  1  is  amended  by 
striking  out  the  Items  relating  to  section  616. 
Sec  2004.  Repeal  of  Section  631. 

(a I  Repeal. — Section  631  (relating  to  gain 
or  loss  in  the  case  of  timber,  coal,  or  domestic 
iron  ore)  is  repealed. 

(b)  Technical  and  Conforming  Amend- 
ment.— The  table  of  sections  for  part  III  of 
subchapter  I  of  chapter  1  Is  amended  by 
striking  out  the  item  relating  to  section  631. 
Sec  2005.  Repeal  of  Section  1231(b)(2). 

Section    1231(b)(2)     (relating    to    timber, 
coal,  or  domestic  iron  ore)  is  repealed. 
Sec    2006.    Recommendation    of   Technical 
Chances  by  the  Secretary  of 

the  TREASfUV. 

The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  or  his  dele- 
gate shall,  as  soon  as  is  practical  out  not 
later  than  90  days  after  the  date  of  enact- 
ment of  this  Act,  submit  to  the  Comml'tee 
on  Ways  and  Means  of  the  Hou,'=e  of  Repre- 
sentatives and  the  Committee  on  Finance  of 
the  Senate  a  draft  of  any  technical  and  con- 
fornilrie  changes  in  the  Internal  R/>vernK- 
Code  of  1954  which  are  necessary  to  reflect 
throughout  tlie  Code  the  change.^  in  the 
substantive  provi.-li.ii.s  of  law  made  by  this 
title. 
Sec.  2007.  Effective  Date. 

The  amendments  made  by  this  title  apply 
to  taxable  vears  beginning  after  December  31. 
1976. 

Mr  HASKELL  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
back  the  reinamcaer  of  my  time. 


Ql-ORUM  CALL 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President.  I  suggest 

the  absence  of  a  quorum 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore.  The  clerk   will  call  the  roll. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  tn  call  the  roll 


Mr  MANSFTELD.  Mr  President.  I  ask 
UTianimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call   be  rescinded 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ROUTINE   !.:OiiNING   BUSLN'ESS 

Mr.  MANSFIELD  Mr  Pre<;ident  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  there  be  a  pe- 
riod for  the  conduct  of  morning  business 
not  to  extend  beyond  the  hour  of  1  p.m., 
witli  a  time  limitation  of  5  minutes  at» 
tached  thereto. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  Ls  so  ordered. 


AUTHORIZATION  FOR  SIBCOMMIT- 
TEE  ON  ENVIRONMENT  .AisD 
LAND  RESOURCES.  COMMITTEE 
ON  INTERIOR  ANT)  INPUL.\R  AF- 
FAIRS. TO  MEET  ON  THl'RSDAY 
AND  FRIDAY 

Ml-.  MANSF-IELD.  Mr,  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Subcommit- 
tee on  Environment  and  Land  Resources 
of  the  Committee  on  Int-erior  and  Insu- 
lar Affairs  be  permitted  to  meet  on 
Tliursday  and  Friday  afternoons  of  ti'.L"; 
week  because  of  unusual  circumstances 
which  forced  a  ;;ostponcment  of  previous 
liearings.  which  will  be  held  and  hope- 
fully concluded  tiii,-  weekend 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  ob.'ec  tioi'..  ;t  is  so  ordered. 


QUORUM  CALL 

Mr  ^LA.NSF1ELD  Mr  Presider.t  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quo;-um 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  t^-m- 
lX)re,  Tlie  cierk  vsill  call  the  roil. 

The  .'^econd  a&st'^tani  legislative  clerk 
pr(jceeded  to  call  the  roll, 

Mr.  MANSFIELD  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  tiiat  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded.  y^ 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  'Mr. 
Haskell  ,  Without  objection,  it  l^  so 
ordered. 


RECESS  ITNTIL   12  45   PM 

Mr,  MANSFIELD,  Mr  Pi-esident,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate 
stand  in  recess  imtil  12:45  p.m   today 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate, 
at  12:26  p,m  .  recessed  until  12:45  pm  : 
whereupon  the  Senate  reassembled, 
when  called  to  order  bv  the  Presiding 
Officer    Mr.  Le*ky' 


"C.  R"  SMITH,   AVIATIC^' GIANT 

Mr  M.ANSFIELD  Mr  President,  Texas 
Air  Transport,  a  small  mail  carrier  op- 
erating between  Dallas  and  Port  Worth 
to  Brownsville  to  Houston,  was  the  com- 
pany which  launched  the  aviation  career 
of  "C,  R,"  Smith  and  launched  him  on 
the  road  to  greatness  m  .''imenran  c:v!l 
aviation. 

In  1934.  "C,  R  "  was  elected  president 
of  American  Airlines  at  the  age  of  35. 
and  by  1940.  he  had  consolidated  that 
company  and  raised  it  to  leadership  rank 
in.  US  aviation 
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At  the  start  of  the  Second  World  War. 
"C.  R."  left  American  to  become  second 
In  command  of  the  Army's  giant  Air 
Transport  Command  As  our  distin- 
guished colleague  'Mr  Goldwater) 
stated  on  April  29,  It  was  his  privilege  to 
serve  under  General  Smith  during  the 
Second  World  War. 

When  the  war  ended,  Maj.  Gen.  C.  R. 
Smith  returned  to  American  as  chair- 
man in  1945  and  served  as  the  chief  of- 
ficer of  that  airline  until  1968,  when  he 
was  appointed  Secretary  of  Commerce 
by  President  Lyndon  B.  Johnson. 

When  American  Airlines  encountered 
difHculties.  "C  R."  returned  as  interim 
chairman  from  late  1973  until  1974  He 
has  since  retired  from  any  position  with 
American  but  he  has  continued  to  main- 
tain hLs  interest  in  aviation  and  he  has 
become,  in  effect,  a  part-time  citizen  of 
the  State  of  Montana  because  of  his 
great  interest  in  fishing  and  hunting.  I 
say  "part-time"  because  he  looks  upon 
himself  as  a  citizen  of  Texas,  but  we  all 
know  that  he  is.  in  the  finest  sense,  a 
citizen  of  the  United  States. 

It  has  been  my  privilege  to  know  "C. 
R."  for  a  good  many  years  and  I  value 
his  friendship  because  he  is  a  decent, 
considerate  and  fine  man.  Perhaps  no 
other  American  has  done  more  to  im- 
prove the  service  and  standards  of  U.S. 
airlines  than  "C.  R."  Smith,  and  as  Time 
magazine  once  summed  it  up.  he  is  "a  liv- 
ing legend  In  U.S.  aviation." 

An  article  on  "C.  R."  a  businessman  of 
great  integrity  and  dedication,  written  by 
Mr.  John  Minahan,  appeared  in  the  April 
1976  issue  of  "American  Way."  I  ask 
unanimous  consent,  Mr.  President,  that 
this  excellent  and  revealing  article  be 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record  be- 
cause I  believe  that  the  accomplishments 
of  this  rugged  individualist  typify  a  way 
of  life  which  must  not  be  forgotten. 
Rather  they  should  serve  as  an  inspira- 
tion to  our  p>eople  in  making  it  clear  that 
this  is  indeed  the  land  of  opportimity  and 
that  individuals  can  make  their  way  to 
the  top. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

C.  R.  Smith;  Reflections 
(By  John  Mlnaban) 

On  April  15.  1928.  a  twenty-four-year -old 
aviator  named  Charles  A.  Lindbergh  stowed 
a  bag  of  mall  aboard  a  Uttle  De  Havtland 
DH-4  biplane  In  St.  Louis  and  took  off  for 
Chicago.  Two  other  pilots  made  the  same  trip 
that  day. 

These  were  the  first  regularly  scheduled 
flights  of  one  of  the  companies  that  would 
become  American  Airlines. 

At  that  time,  Lindbergh  was  chief  pilot  for 
Robertson  Aircraft  Corporation  of  Missouri, 
holder  of  the  second  air  mall  contract  the 
government  had  awarded  to  private  opera- 
tors. A  year  later — In  May,  1927 — Lindbergh 
made  the  first  solo  nonstop  flight  across  the 
.Atlantic. 

Robertson  Aircraft  was  one  of  many  com- 
panies that  eventually  formed  American  Air- 
lines. The  consolidation  began  early  In  1929 
when  a  holding  company,  the  Aviation  Cor- 
poration, began  acquiring  small  aviation 
companies.  Along  with  some  of  the  airlines 
came  bus  lines,  radio  stations  and  airport 
CO  Instruction  companies. 

The  acquisition  gave  the  Aviation  Corpora- 
tion a  hodgepodge  of  routes  that  did  not 
quite  fit  together,  a  fleet  that  Included  vir- 


tually every  type  of  transport  airplane  then 
In  existence,  and  local  managements  that 
were  reluctant  to  give  up  control. 

One  airline  that  was  Involved  In  the  com- 
plicated acquisitions  was  Texas  Air  Trans- 
port, a  small  air  mall  carrier  operating  from 
Dallas  and  Port  Worth  to  Brownsville  and 
Houston.  This  was  the  company  that 
launched  the  aviation  career  of  C.  R.  Smith, 
the  man  who  was  later  responsible  fur 
building  American  Airlines  Into  a  leader  in 
the  industry. 

Mr.  Smith  Joined  Texas  Air  Transport  as 
treasurer  In  1928.  When  Southern  Air 
transport  was  organized  as  a  holding  unit 
for  Texas  Air  and  affiliated  companies,  he 
became  treasurer  of  the  new  Arm.  and  later 
vice  president. 

In  1929,  Southern  Air  Transport  sold  a 
large  share  of  Its  stock  to  the  Aviation  Cor- 
poration and  became  a  division  of  this 
nationwide  system.  Smith  played  a  key  role 
In  the  development  of  a  southern  transcon- 
tinental route  that  linked  Atlanta  with  Cali- 
fornia, via  Birmingham,  Jackson.  Shreve- 
port,  Dallas.  Port  Worth.  El  Pa.so,  Tucson, 
Phoenix  and  Los  Angeles. 

American  Airways.  Inc.  predecessor  of 
the  present  company,  came  Into  existence  In 
January,  1930.  organized  by  the  Aviation 
Corporation  as  a  means  of  bringing  Its  sev- 
eral major  operating  units  Into  one  coordi- 
nated system.  Smith  became  vice  president 
of  the  new  company  in  June.  1931,  and 
was  placed  In  charge  of  its  southern  divi- 
sion. Under  his  leadership,  this  division 
flourished  into  one  of  the  most  efficient  air- 
line units  In  the  world,  blanketing  tiie  entire 
South,  from  Georgia  to  the  West  Coast,  until 
the  Industry-wide  cancellation  of  aU  air 
mall  contracts  by  the  government.  In  Febru- 
ary. 1934,  forced  a  drastic  reorganization  of 
the  entire  air  map,  and  brought  American 
Airlines,  Inc  .  Into  the  picture  as  successor 
to  the  old  company. 

Smith  was  elected  president  of  American 
Airlines  In  October,  1934,  at  the  age  of 
thirty-five  Over  the  next  five  years,  he  con- 
solidated the  company's  crazy-quUt  routes 
Into  a  smooth,  sensible  network,  standard- 
ized Its  heterogeneous  collection  of  planes 
with  a  new  fleet  of  DC-3s.  Initiated  the  first 
comprehensive  seat-selling  campaign  in  avi- 
ation history,  and  raised  American  to  leader- 
ship In  the  Industry. 

At  the  start  of  World  War  n.  Smith  re- 
signed to  become  second-in-command  of 
the  Army's  giant  Air  Transport  Command. 
For  his  work  In  the  organization  and  opera- 
tion of  ATC.  Smith  was  awarded  the  Dis- 
tinguished Service  Medal  and  the  Legion  of 
Merit.  His  old  boss.  Lieutenant  General 
Harold  L.  George,  gave  him  "the  principal 
credit"  for  ATCs  success 

Finishing  with  the  rank  of  major  general. 
Smith  returned  to  American  as  chairman  In 
1945  and  served  as  chief  executive  officer 
until  early  1968.  when  he  was  appointed 
Secretary  of  Commerce  by  President  Lyn- 
don B.  Johnson.  He  was  a  member  of  the 
Cabinet  during  the  last  year  of  Mr.  John- 
son's administration. 

Smith  returned  to  American  as  Interim 
chairman  from  September,  1973,  until  early 
1974  He  was  succeeded  by  Albert  V  Casey, 
who  was  elected  chairman,  president  and 
chief   executive   officer 

The  recipient  of  many  honors  In  civilian 
aviation.  Including  the  Wright  Brothers 
Memorial  Award  and  the  BlUy  Mitchell 
Award,  Smith  was  named  to  the  Travel  Hall 
of  Fame  In  1973.  the  Aviation  Hall  of  Fame 
In  1974.  the  Hall  of  Fame  for  Business  Lead- 
ership In  January  of  this  year,  and  received 
the  "Tony  Jannus  Award  this  month. 

In  describing  him  as  "a  living  legend  In 
U.S.  aviation"  some  years  shjo.  Time  magazine 
summed  it  up:  "With  the  shrewd  calcula- 
tions of  a  gambler,  the  financial  sagacity  of 
a  banker  and  the  dedication  of  a  monk,  he 
has   propelled    American    Alrllnee    Into   first 


place  In  the  Industry — and  In  the  prucess, 
has  done  more  than  any  other  man  to  Im- 
prove the  service  and  standards  of  tI.S  air- 
lines." 

Smith  now  lives  in  Washington,  D.C.,  where 
he  Is  active  In  business  and  civic  affairs  I 
talked  with  him  at  his  home. 

Minahan:  What  Interested  you  In  the  air- 
line business  In  the  early  days? 

Smh-h  :  I  went  from  the  University  of  Texas 
to  the  public  accounting  firm  of  Peat,  Mar- 
wlck  and  Mitchell,  in  Dallas,  a  splendid  busi- 
ness experience.  One  of  our  clients  was  the 
Texas-Louisiana  Power  Company.  Fort  Worth. 
It  offered  me  a  job  as  assistant  treasurer,  and 
I  served  there  for  two  years 

Texas-Louisiana  Power  was  headed  by  Mr, 
A.  P.  Barrett.  He  believed  there  weis  a  future 
for  aviation,  and  he  purcha.sed  control  of  a 
small  air  mall  line.  Texas  Air  Transport  He 
asked  If  Id  be  willing  to  take  over  the  opera- 
tion. Well.  I  told  him  I  had  Uttle  ambition 
to  be  an  aviator,  but  I'd  take  the  Job  while 
he  looked  for  a  replacement. 

But.  after  getting  acquainted  with  the  peo- 
ple In  the  airline.  I  had  great  respect  and  af- 
fection for  them;  they  were  pioneers,  remind- 
ing me  of  the  people  who  took  the  big  wagons 
West  In  earlier  days  I  formed  the  conclusion 
that  I'd  like  to  stay  In  aviation  and  share  Its 
future. 

Minahan  :  Barrett  merged  Texas  Air  Trans- 
port Into  Southern  Air  Transport,  which  was 
later  acquired  by  the  Aviation  Corporation? 

Smith:  Yes,  he  kept  his  Investment  in  his 
original  companies  for  a  couple  of  years  and 
then  traded  it  for  stock.  The  Aviation  Cor- 
poration. New  York,  was  formed  soon  after 
Lindbergh's  flight,  vrtth  the  Intention  of  buy- 
ing up  existing  small  airlines,  hoping  to  put 
them  together,  ending  up  with  a  national 
system 

We  did  well  until  the  Roosevelt  Democrats 
came  Into  office.  They  made  the  accusation 
that  the  airlines  had  been  playing  "footsie" 
with  the  former  Republican  Postmaster  Gen- 
eral In  seeking  maU  contracts. 

All  air  mall  contracts  In  the  Industry  were 
canceled.  This  resulted,  for  the  time  being. 
In  the  dLsruptlon  of  the  entire  airline  Indus- 
try, because  most  airline  revenue  came  from 
carrying  the  mall. 

WhUe  the  airlines  believed  they  had  a  good 
case.  It  was  never  tried  In  court.  The  dUDculty 
was  that  In  order  to  get  back  Into  aviation, 
new  contracts  would  have  to  be  secured  from 
the  new  Postmaster  General  and  It  didn't 
appear  to  be  good  judgment  to  be  suing  him. 

In  due  time,  the  Administration  concluded 
that  the  country  didn't  want  to  do  without 
air  mall  service,  and  new  bids  for  contracts 
were  solicited  for  newly  authorized  routes. 
American  lost  many  routes  that  It  had  pio- 
neered, and  lost  much  of  Its  local  Investment. 
But.  overall.  American  came  out  of  the  bid- 
ding with  a  more  sensible  system  than  It  had 
had  before. 

Minahan:  In  the  meantime,  the  many 
small  companies  controlled  by  the  Aviation 
Corporation  had  merged  Into  one  company? 

Smfth  :  Yes.  at  that  time  there  were  forty 
or  more  of  these  small  companies,  and  these 
were  merged  Into  American  Airways  But 
among  the  bidding  requirement*  for  new 
contracts  was  one  that  required  a  different 
corporation  to  make  bids,  and  American 
Airlines  was  then  organized,  taking  over  the 
properties   of   American   Airways. 

Minahan:  When  did  you  begin  operating 
passenger  planes  In   your  system? 

Smith  Well,  llkt  many  others,  we  didn't 
want  to  be  entirely  dependent  on  air  mall 
revenues  If  the  time-saving  ability  of  the 
airplane  was  useful  for  the  transportation 
of  mall  and  express,  certainly  It  should  have 
great  utility  for  passengers  Acx^ordlnply.  we 
had  pioneered  many  new  air  mall  and  pa.s- 
senger  services,  even  prior  to  the  air  mall 
cancellations.  The  Post  Office  I>epartment 
didn't  want  to  be  burdened  Indefinitely  with 
subsidizing  the  carriage  of  mall,  and  In- 
sisted on  the  inauguration  of  pa.s,senger  serv- 
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ices  as  part  of  the  new  air  mall  contracts. 
Our  passenger  services,  already  well  estab- 
lished in  many  parts  of  the  country,  were 
further  augmented  under  the  banner  of 
American  Airlines. 

Minahan:  You  learned  to  tiy  m  nineteen 
twenty-eight  Did  you  have  any  ambitions 
to  become  a   regular   airline   pilot? 

Smith:  No.  I  very  much  enjoyed  piloting 
a  plane,  and  secured  a  transp>ort  license, 
which  I  kept  active  for  a  number  of  years 
But  my  flying  was  a  part  of  learning  the 
business. 

Minahan:  I've  heard  that  In  nineteen 
thirty-four,  when  you  became  president  of 
the  newly  formed  American  Airlines,  you 
actually  knew  most  of  your  associates  on  a 
flrst-name  basis. 

Smith  :  By  then.  I'd  come  to  know  most 
of  the  people  In  the  southern  division,  our 
territory  for  operation.  I  also  knew  many 
of  the  people  In  other  divisions,  but,  on  a 
percentage  basis,  fewer.  After  I  became  presi- 
dent. I  traveled  much  and  became  ac- 
quainted with  more  people.  I  could  never 
say  I  knew  all  of  the  people,  but  I  did  know 
a  reasonably  high  percentage  of  them. 

Minahan:  In  those  days,  how  lmp>ortant 
was  the  philosophy  of  long-range  planning? 

SMn-H :  We  did  the  best  we  could,  but  the 
principal  chore  was  getting  the  most  out  of 
what  we  had.  Long-range  planning  became 
more  wldespre.wl  after  we  had  done  much  to 
sundardlze  the  types  of  airplanes  we  had  for 
operation.  And  standardization  didn't  come 
early  or  easily.  The  forty-odd  companies  we 
put  together  were  found  to  own  nearly  every 
type  of  aircraft  used  for  airline  service.  Our 
best  opportunity  for  standardization  came 
after   the   Douglas   DC-3    became   available 

Minahan  :  Some  of  the  stories  In  the  Indus- 
try Indicated  that  American  had  "invented" 
the  DC-3.  Is  that  true? 

Smtth  :  No,  the  DC-3  was  a  Joint  effort  be- 
tween Douglas  and  American.  We  believed 
that  an  airplane  better  than  the  DC  2  could 
be  developed,  and  encouraged  Douglas  to  ac- 
cept suggestions  about  how  It  could  be  done. 
A  fine  airplane  was  produced  and  American 
purchased  the  first  twenty-five  DC  3s  from 
Douglas. 

Minahan:  During  World  War  Two,  you 
were  the  number  two  officer  In  the  .Mr  Trans- 
port Command.  How  much  Impact  did  ATC 
have  on  civilian  airline  operation  after  the 
war? 

SMn-H:  ATC  was  the  worlds  largest  air- 
line. At  the  end  of  the  war,  more  than  two 
hundred  thou.sand  people  were  serving  ATC. 
It  operated  services  to  and  from  all  theaters 
of  the  war,  carrying  millions  of  pa.s.sengers. 
Also,  for  the  first  time  In  military  hLstory, 
wounded  were  fiown  back  from  abroad  for 
recuperation  In  hospitals  in  the  United 
States.  In  addition  to  pas.sengers,  ATC  planes 
transported  military  supplies,  often  In  very 
large  quantities. 

On  a  percentage  basis,  relatively  few  Amer- 
icans had  flown  before  the  war  After  the 
war,  millions  had  used  air  transportation 
and  become  acquainted  with  it.  Thus,  ATC 
very  much  broadened  the  market  for  air 
transportation  In  the  postwar  period,  bene- 
fiting all  airlines,  and,  ultimately,  airplane 
manufacturers. 

Minahan:  For  the  Industry  in  general, 
was  that  experience  a  quantum  leap,  from 
the  standpoint  of  technology? 

Smith:  Wartime  requirements  clearly 
8p)eeded  the  development  of  airplanes  capa- 
ble of  long-distance  flight  with  large  loads 
To  get  thLs  done.  It  was  neces.sary  to  have 
larger,  more  efficient  power  plants,  well  be- 
yond the  capability  of  piston -englned  sources 
of  p>ower. 

Obviously,  this  centered  on  development 
of  the  Jet  engine,  discovered  In  relatively 
primitive  form  during  the  war,  but  refined 
to  everyday  usefulness  In  the  postwar  period 
Most  of  the  cost  of  developing  efficient  jet 
engines    and    airplanes    was    borne    by    the 


military  services.  In  search  of  more  efficient 
fighters  and  bombers,  resulting  In  substan- 
tial additions  to  aviation  technology.  Later, 
these  advances  were  translated  Into  Jet  air- 
planes for  commercial  u.'^e 

Minahan;  One  of  the  very  points  of  your 
business  phllo.sophy  Is  that  the  airplane  Is  a 
tool  and  must  be  replaced  when  a  more 
efficient  tool  has  been  developed.  Where  do 
you  .see  the  industry  going  after  the  747  and 
XX:   10? 

Smith  HLstorlcally.  there  have  been  few 
departures  from  the  basic  rule  that  better 
tools  will  be  used  and  will  crowd  out  c^der 
tools.  And  we  were  well  on  the  way  to  de- 
veloping a  better  airplane,  the  supersonic, 
when  the  program  was  canceled.  The  pro- 
gram got  little  support  from  the  military 
services,  and  the  total  cost  was  too  high  for 
civilian  financing.  The  airplane  we  Intended 
should  not  be  confused  with  the  Concorde; 
ours  was  to  be  not  only  larger  and  faster,  but 
also  more  economical  to  operate  on  a  unit 
cost  basis. 

The  747  and  DC-10  have  given  us  a  sub- 
stantial step  forward  in  the  use  of  com- 
fortable, efficient,  long-range  airplanes.  Both 
win  be  in  use  for  a  long  time  The  supersonic 
will  have  to  wait  for  a  broader  ai:d  larger 
market.  But  I  continue  to  believe  that  the 
supersonic,  well  within  our  technical  ability. 
wUl  take  Its  place  In  air  transportation  be- 
fore the  century  is  out. 

Minahan:  You've  always  contended  that 
personal  service  and  courtesy  are  of  primary 
importance.  With  the  advent  of  jet  airplanes. 
with  less  time  in  the  air  and  larger  carrying 
capacity,  along  with  the  complexities  of  mod- 
ern air  terminals,  are  personal  service  and 
courtesy  less  evident  to  you.  Industry-wide? 

Smith:  Personal  service  and  courtesy  are 
more  needed  than  ever  before,  because,  when 
you  find  them,  they  stand  out  sharply  and 
are  so  gratefully  received.  As  a  nation,  we're 
less  and  less  courteous;  we  appear  to  be  In 
too  much  of  a  hurry  But  any  company  or 
Industry  that  can  establish  a  reputation  for 
outstanding  service  and  courtesy,  and  live 
up  to  expectations,  has  an  unusual  oppor- 
tunity for  competitive  success. 

After  all,  it  doesn't  often  take  more  time 
to  be  courteous  than  discourteous,  and  both 
the  recipient  and  giver  of  service  and  courtesy 
benefit  by  having  a  happier  day. 

Minahan:  Lcwklng  back,  who  are  the  peo- 
ple who  probably  exerted  the  greatest  in- 
fluence on  your  life  and  career? 

Smith:  First,  my  mother.  My  father  and 
his  family  parted  company  quite  early,  leav- 
ing my  mother  to  support  seven  children 
She  did  her  Job  with  superb  co'iirage  and 
understanding.  She  taught  the  children  to 
be  ambitious  and  to  have  the  will  to  do  their 
various  jobs  well. 

Second,  the  University  of  Texas  admitted 
me  on  a  trial  basis,  because  necessary  admis- 
sion qualifications  were  liisufRclent.  Without 
this  aid,  I  would  have  had  little  formal 
education. 

Minahan:  Did  you  work  your  way  through 
school? 

Smith  :  Yes  I  worked  my  way  through  both 
high  school  and  college. 

Minahan:  When  you  started  In  the  airline 
Industry,  were  there  any  Individuals  who 
were  particularly  helpful  in  teaching  you  tha 
bu.siness? 

Smith:  I  began  working  in  aviation  with 
nearly  no  knowledge  about  the  facets  and 
requirements  of  the  business  I  learned  the 
business  from  my  fellow  employ ee.^.  who  wer»> 
both  patient  and  generous 

To  single  out  an  individual.  I  should  name 
E.  L  Cord,  who  controlled  Anierican  for  a 
number  of  years,  and  who  was  responsible 
for  my  election  as  president  of  the  company 
He  was  a  generous  friend  and  a  brUUant 
businessman.  I  learned  much  from  him. 

Mr  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 


The  PRESrorNG  OKFICER  The  clerk 

will  call  the  roll. 

The  second  as.'iistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
uiianimoa'^  consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  'Mr 
MoRG.AN '  Without  objection  it  is  so 
ordered.* 


MESSAGES    FROM    THE    PRESLDENTT 

Me.'^.'^ages  from  the  President  of  the 
United  States  were  communicat«l  to  the 
Senate  by  Mr.  Heiting,  one  of  his  secre- 
taries. 


EXECUTIVE    MESSAGES    REFERRED 

As  in  executive  se.<;sion,  the  Acting 
President' pro  tempore  Mr  .'\llen  '  laid 
before  the  Senate  messages  from  the 
President  of  the  United  States  submit- 
ting sundry-  "nominations  which  were  re- 
ferred to  the  appropriate  co.niniitt.?es, 

'The  nominations  received  today  are 
printed  at  the  end  of  the  Senate  proceed- 
ings. > 


REPORT  ON  FUNTDING  AND  MAN"AGE- 
MENT  ALTERNATRT:S  FOR  ERDA 
MILITARY  .APPLIC-^ON  AND  RE- 
STRICTED DATA  FUNCTIONS- 
MESSAGE  FROM  THE  PRESIDEN'T 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore I  Mr.  Allen  laid  before  the  Senate 
the  following  message  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  which  was  re- 
ferred to  the  Joint  Committee  on  Atomic 
Energy: 

To  the  Ccmgress  of  thc^  United  States' 

In  response  to  the  requirements  of 
Section  307(b)  of  the  Energy  Reorga-' 
nization  Act  of  1974,  I  am  pleased  to 
transmit  a  comprehensive  report  con- 
cerning the  desirability  and  feasibility 
of  transferrin?  ERDAs  defense-related 
programs  to  the  Department  of  Defense 
or  other  federal  agencies.  The  recom- 
mendations of  the  Secretar>-  of  Defense 
and  the  Administrator  of  the  Energy-  Re- 
search and  Development  Administration 
are  also  included  with  the  report. 

I  agree  with  the  judgments  of  the  Ad- 
ministrator and  the  Secretary-  and  sup- 
port their  recommendations  that  ERDA 
retain  its  current  responsibilities  for 
funding  and  management  of  the  de- 
fense-related programs.  I  have  not*>d  the 
recommendations  with  respect  toJ,he  es- 
tablishment of  separate  budget  planning 
ceilings  for  ERDA  energ%-  and  defense- 
related  activities.  I  ■will  consider  these 
recommendations  m  developing  my  fu- 
ture budgets. 

I  agree  with  the  recommendations  of 
the  Administrator  and  the  Secretary 
that  the  Department  of  Defense  should 
revise  its  nuclear  weapons  budget  and 
cost  reporting  submissions  to  Congress 
to  specify  separately  the  ERDA  costs  as- 
sociated with  each  new  nuclear  weapon 
or  nuclear  weapons  system 

This  segregation  of  costs  will  make 
clear  to  the  Congress  and  to  the  public 
the  total  requirements  for  national  de- 
fense purposes.  I  also  agree  that  it  is  de- 
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slrable  to  review  the  funding  and  man- 
agement arrangements  for  tlie  ERDA  de- 
fense-related programs  after  two  or 
three  years  of  experience  to  see  whether 
additional  changes  should  be  considered. 

Gerald  R.  Ford. 
The  White  House.  May  12.  1976. 


PRESIDENTIAL  APPROVALS 
A  message  from  the  President  of  the 
United  States  stated  that  on  May  11. 
1976.  he  had  approved  and  signed  the 
following  acts : 

S.  644.  An  act  to  amend  the  Consumer 
Product  Safety  Act  to  Improve  the  Consumer 
Product  Safety  Commission,  to  authorl2.e  new 
appropriations,  and  for  other  purposes;   and 

S.  3065.  An  act  to  amend  the  Federal  Elec- 
tion Campaign  Act  of  1971  to  provide  that 
members  of  the  Federal  Election  Commis- 
sion shall  be  appointed  by  the  President,  by 
and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Sen- 
ate, and  for  other  purpospK. 


COMMUNICATIONS  FROM  EXECU- 
TIVE DEPARTMENTS.  ETC. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore (Mr.  Allen)  laid  before  the  Senate 
the  following  letters,  which  were  referred 
as  indicated : 

Cumulative  Report  on  Rescissions  and 

Deferrals 
A  letter  from  the  Director.  Office  of  Man- 
agement and  Budget,  Executive  Office  of  the 
President,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law.  a 
cumulative  report  on  rescission!*  and  defer- 
rals. May  1976  (with  an  accompanying  re- 
port); to  the  Committee  on  Appropriations, 
the  Committee  on  the  Budget,  the  Commit- 
tee on  Agriculture  and  Forestry,  the  Com- 
mittee on  Commerce,  the  Committee  on  Pub- 
lic Works,  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services, 
the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Wel- 
fare, the  Committee  on  Banking.  Housing 
and  Urban  Affairs,  the  Committee  on  In- 
terior and  Insular  Affairs,  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations,  the  Committee  on  Fi- 
nance, the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary,  and 
the  Committee  on  Aeronautical  and  Space 
Sciences,  Jointly,  pursuant  to  order  of  Jan- 
uary 30.  1975. 

Proposed  Legislation  to  Extend  the  Special 
Pay  F^ovisiONS  for  Medicai,  Officers  Who 
Execute  Active  Duty  Agreements 
A  letter  from  the  general  counsel  of  the 
Department  of  Defen.se,  transmitting  a  draft 
of  proposed  legislation  to  amend  .section  2 
of  Public  Law  93-274  (88  Stat.  94)   to  extend 
the  special   pay   provisions  for   medical   offi- 
cers   who    execute    active    duty    agreement* 
(with  accompanying  papers):    to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Services. 

Report  of  Negotiated  Contracts  by  the 

Department  of  Transportation 
A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Transporta- 
tion, transmitting,  pursuant  to  law.  a  report 
of  contractB  negotiated  imder  10  United 
States  Code  2034(a)  (11)  during  the  period 
October  1.  1975  through  March  31.  1976 
(with  an  accompanying  report) ;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Services 
Proposed  Legislation  to  Authorize  Appro- 

FRIATIONS     for     COMMUNITY     DEVELOPMENT 

Block  Qrantb 

A  letter  from  the  general  counsel  of  Hous- 
ing and  Urban  Development,  transmitting 
a  draft  of  proposed  legislation  to  amend  sec- 
tion 103(a)  (1)  of  the  Housing  and  Commu- 
nity Development  Act  of  1974  to  authorize 
appropriations  for  community  development 
block  grants  for  fiscal  year  1978  (with  accom- 
panying papers) ;  to  the  Committee  on  Bank- 
ing. Housing  and  Urban  Affairs. 


I'RopuSED  Legislation  to  Aithorize  Appro- 
priations FOR  THE  Winter  Olympic  Games 
A  letter  from  the  Acting  Under  Secretary 
of  Commerce,  transmitting  a  draft  of  pro- 
posed legislation  to  authorize  appropriations 
for  the  Winter  Olympic  games,  and  for  other 
purposes  (With  accompanying  papers);  to 
the  Committee  on  Commerce. 

Proposed  Special  Lebanon  Relief  Act 
A  letter  from  the  Administrator.  Agency 
for  International  Development,  Department 
of  State,  transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed 
legislation  to  provide  emergency  relief,  re- 
habilitation and  humanitarian  assistance  to 
the  people  of  Lebanon,  to  amend  the  Foreign 
Assistance  Act  of  1961,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses (With  accompanying  papers);  to  tb© 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relatloixs 

REPORTS  OF  the  COMPTROLLER  OeNEXAL 

A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General  of 
the  United  States,  transmitting,  pursuant 
to  law,  a  report  on  further  Improvements 
needed  in  administrative  and  financial  oper- 
ations of  the  US.  DUtrlct  Courts  (with  an 
accompanying  report);  to  the  Committee  on 
Government  Operations. 

A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General  of 
the  United  States,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law.  a  report  on  better  protection  for  Fed- 
eral automatic  data  processing  faculties, 
multlagency  (with  an  accompanying  report) ; 
to  the  Committee  on  Government  Operations. 

A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General  of 
the  United  States,  transmlttUig.  pursuant  to 
law,  a  report  on  examination  of  the  Govern- 
ment National  Mortgage  Association's  finan- 
cial statements  for  fiscal  year  1975.  Depart- 
ment of  Housing  and  Urban  Development 
(With  an  accompanying  report) ;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Government  Operations. 
Report  of  the  Federal  Deposit  Insurance 
Corporation 

A  letter  from  the  Chairman.  Federal  De- 
posit Insurance  Corporation,  transmitting, 
pursuant  to  law,  the  Privacy  Act  System  In- 
ventory and  Exemption  Information  report 
of  the  Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Corpora- 
tion on  its  Implementation  of  the  Privacy 
Act  of  1974  for  the  year  1976  (with  an  ac- 
companying report);  to  the  Committee  on 
Government  Operations. 

Proposed   Research   Project  Contract 

A  letter  from  the  Deputy  A.sslatant  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior,  transmitting,  pursuant 
to  law,  a  proposed  contract  with  Applied  En- 
gineering Resources.  Inc..  Santa  Barbara, 
Jalif  .  fo.  a  research  project  entitled  •En- 
gineering and  Economic  Evaluation  of  New 
Mining  Concepts  for  Hard  Rock  Bedded  De- 
posits" (With  accompanying  papers);  to  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs 
Voluntary  Agreement  and  Plan  or  Action 

Til  Implement  the  International  Energy 

Program — Notice  of  Meeting 

A  letter  from  the  assistant  general  coue- 
sel  for  International  conservation  and  re- 
source development  programs.  Federal  En- 
ergy Administration,  transmitting,  pursuant 
to  law.  a  notice  of  meeting  relating  to  vol- 
untary agreement  and  plan  of  action  to  Im- 
plement the  International  energy  program 
(with  accompanying  papers);  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 
Proposed  Legislation  to  Amend  the  Water 
Resources  Planning  Act 

A  letter  from  the  Chairman.  Water  Re- 
sources Council,  transmitting  a  draft  of  pro- 
posed legislation  to  amend  the  Water  Re- 
sources Planning  Act  (79  Stat.  344)  as 
amended  (with  accompanying  papers);  to 
the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Inaular  Af- 
fairs. 

Report  or  the  Federal  Energy 
Administration 

A  letter  from  the  Administrator,  Federal 
Energy  Administration,  transmitting,  pursu- 
ant to  law.  a  report  on  private  grievances  arid 


redress  (with  an  accompanying  report);  to 
the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Af- 
fairs. 

Final  Regulation  for  the  Career  Education 
Program 

A  letter  from  the  EStecutlve  Secretary  to 
the  Department  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law.  final 
regulation  for  the  career  education  program 
(section  406  of  the  Special  Projects  Act) 
(with  accompanying  papers);  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare. 

Upward  Bound  Program — HEW  Interim 
Final  Regulation 

A  letter  from  the  Director.  Office  of  Regula- 
tory Review.  Department  of  Health.  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law,  Upward  Bound  program — HEW  Interim 
final  regulation,  title  rV-A  of  the  Higher 
Education  Act  of  1965.  as  amended  (with  ac- 
companying papers);  to  the  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Public  Welfare. 
Report  of  the  Commission  on  Civil  Rights 

A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  Commission 
on  Civil  Rights,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law.  a  report  on  equal  opportunity  In  referral 
unions  (With  an  accompanying  report);  to 
the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare. 
Proposed  Legisi-ation  To  Amend  the  Dis- 
aster Relief  Act 

A  letter  from  the  general  counsel  of  Hous- 
ing and  Urban  Development,  transmitting  a 
draft  of  proposed  legLslatlon  to  amend  the 
Disaster  Relief  Act  of  1974  to  provide  for  au- 
thorization of  appropriations  thereunder  for 
Qscal  years  after  fiscal  year  1977  (with  accom- 
panying papers);  to  the  Committee  on  Pub- 
lic Works. 

Report  or  the  Law  Enforcement  Assistance 
Administration 

A  letter  from  the  Administrator  of  Law  En- 
forcement Assistance  transmitting,  pur- 
suant to  law.  a  report  entitled  "First  Analysis 
and  Evaluation,  Federal  Juvenile  Delin- 
quency Programs.  Volume  1"  (With  an  ac- 
companying report);  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

Financial  Report  of  the  American  Legion 
A  letter  from  the  Director  of  the  American 
Legion  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  the  fi- 
nancial report  of  the  American  Legion  as  of 
December  31,  1975  (with  an  accompanying  re- 
port); to  the  Committee  on  Veterans' 
Affairs. 

Prospectus  of  the  General  Services 
Administration 

A  letter  from  the  Acting  Administrator  of 
General  Services  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law.  a  prospectus  for  alterations  at  the  Harry 
S.  Truman  Library  at  Independence,  Mo. 
(with  accompanying  papers);  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Public  Works. 

Proposed  Legislation  by  the  Secretary 
OF  the  Treasury 

A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legislation 
to  amend  the  Bretton  Woods  Agreements  Act 
( with  accompanying  papers ) ;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Relations. 

Reports  or  the  Comptroller  General 

Two  letters  from  the  Comptroller  General 
of  the  United  States  each  transmitting  a  re- 
port entitled  as  follows ;  (1)  "Job  Opportuni- 
ties for  Women  in  the  Military;  Progress  and 
Problems"  and  (2)  "Developing  Equipment 
Needs  for  Army  Missions  Requires  Constant 
Attention"  (with  accompanying  reports);  to 
the  Committee  on   Government   0|>eratlons. 

Project  Proposal  op  the  Departmfnt  or 
THE  Interior 

A  letter  from  the  Deputy  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  Informing,  pursuant  to 
law,  of  the  receipt  of  projects  proposals  from 
the  Hidalgo  County  Water  Improvement  Dis- 
trict No.  5,  Progresso,  Tex  .  to  the  Committee 
on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs 
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Proposed  Contract  of  the  Department  of 
THE  Interior 

A  letter  from  the  Deputy  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  transmuting,  pursuant  to 
law.  a  proposed  contract  for  a  research  proj- 
ect (With  accompanying  papers);  to  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 
Modification  of  Small  Refiner  Entttlement 

A  letter  from  the  Administrator  of  Fed- 
eral Energy  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a 
proposed  amendment  relating  to  modification 
of  small  refiner  entUlement  purchase  exemp- 
tion ( Energy  Action  No.  2 )  ( with  accompany- 
ing papers);  to  the  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Atlairs 


PETITIONS 


Petitions  were  laid  before  the  Senate 
and  referred  as  indicated: 

By  the  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore (Mr.  ALLEN)  ; 
Joint  Resolution  No.   108,  adopted  by  the 
Legislature  of  the  State  of  New  York;  to  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services: 
"Joint   Resolution   No.   108.  Adopted  in 
Senate  on  April  28.  1976 
"Joint  Resolution  of  the  Senate  and  Assembly 
of  the  State  of  New  York  memorializing 
the    President    and    the    Congress    of    the 
United  States,  the  Secretary  of  Defense  and 
the  Secretary  of  the  Army,  the  Chairmen 
of  the  House  and  Senate  Armed  Services 
Committees  to  continue  operations  at  the 
Army      Installation      at      Fort     Hamilton, 
Brooklyn,  New  York. 

"Whereas.  It  has  come  to  the  attention  of 
this  Legislature  that  the  Federal  government 
Is  considering  closing  the  Army  installation 
at  Fort  Hamilton.  Brooklyn,  New  York;  and 
"Whereas.  Since  the  establishment  of  Fort 
Hamilton,  In  1825,  such  military  luminaries 
as  President  U.  S.  Grant.  Robert  E.  Lee,  archi- 
tect of  the  batteries  for  the  defense  of  New- 
York  at  the  fort,  and  Abner  Doubleday, 
founder  of  the  great  American  pastime,  base- 
ball, served  at  the  Fort;  and 

"Wliereas,  In  addition  to  its  historic  role. 
Fort  Hamilton  provides  service  and  support 
to  a  wide  range  of  military  and  National 
Guard  functions,  including  five  thousand 
active  duty  Armed  Forces  personnel  and 
forty-nine  thousand  National  Guard  and 
Army  Reserve  personnel;  it  also  supports 
thirty-two  Army  ROTC  units  from  metro- 
politan area  colleges  and  the  U.S  Army 
Chaplain  Center  and  School;  and 

"Whereas,  The  Fort  employs  hundreds  of 
civilians.  In  addition  to  nillUary  personnel 
all  of  which  contributes  to  a  significant  de- 
gree to  the  economic  well-being  of  the  City 
and  State  of  New  York:  and 

"Whereas.  At  a  time  when  the  State  and 
City  of  New  York  are  making  all  pos.siblf 
sacrifices  in  the  struggle  to  solve  a  .severe 
fiscal  crisis,  it  seems  incongruous  that  the 
Federal  government  shou'.d  add  to  the  crisis 
by  closing  Fort  Hamilton  thereby  creating 
Increased  unemployment  and  depriving  the 
City  of  the  favorable  economic  impact  which 
the  presence  of  thp  Fort  creates:  now,  there- 
fore, be  It 

"Resolved.  TTiat  the  Ijeglslature  of  the 
State  of  New  York  respectfully  mpmorializes 
the  President  and  Congress  of  the  t'nlted 
States,  the  Secretary  of  Defeiuse.  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Army  and  the  rhairinrn  of  the 
House  and  .'lenate  Armed  ServV-o.'^  Commit- 
tees, to  continue  operations  at  the  Army  In- 
stallation at  Fort  Hamllti'n.  Bri>oklyn,  New- 
York ;    and  be   It  further 

"Resolved.  That  copies  of  this  Resolution 
be  transmitted  to  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  the  President  of  the  Senate  of  thr 
United  States,  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of 
Representatives,  to  parh  nipmber  of  the  Con- 
press  of  the  United  States  from  the  state  of 
New  York,  the  Serretarv  of  Defense  and  the 
Secretarv  of  the  Armv  and  the  Chnlrmpii  '.>1 


the  House  and  Senate  Armed  Services  Com- 
mittees." 

Assembly  Joint  Resolution  No.  70.  adopt.ed 
by  the  Legislature  of  the  State  of  California; 
to  the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Admuiistra- 
tion: 

■■AJR   70 

"Assembly  Joint  Resolution — Relative  to  the 

Smithsonian     Institution 
"Whereas,  California   Ls  the  Union  s   most 
populous  state,  rich  in  natural,  cultural,  and 
technological  history;  and 

"Whereas,  Historic  Sacramento  Is  the  capl- 
tol  of  California,  site  of  the  terminus  of  the 
Pony  Express  and  original  railhead  of  the 
great  transcontinental  railroad,  which  saw 
the  Central  Pacific  and  Union  Pacific  Rail- 
roads link  on  May  10,  1869.  bringing  together 
the  West  with  the  Ea.st.  and 

"Whereas.  Sacramento  will  soon  be  the 
liome  of  the  California  State  Railroad  Muse- 
um, and  posse.sses,  in  the  California  Exp(,s;- 
tlon.  an  excellent  and  well-developed  pro- 
spective site  for  the  location  of  a  western 
bureau  of  the  Smithsonian  Institution;  and 
"Whereas,  The  Smithsonian  Iristitution 
was  founded  '.  .  .  for  the  increase  and  diffu- 
sion of  knowledge  amoiig  men':  and 

"Whereas,  Tlie  Sraiiiis<jniHn  Institution 
could  serve  its  founding  piu-pose.  extending 
great  cultural  and  educational  benefits  to  the 
people  of  California  and  ot!:er  western  states, 
by  locating  a  bureau  at  the  California  Ex- 
position; and 

"Wiiereas,  A  Sacramento  bureau  of  the 
Smithsonian  Institution  would  provide 
unique  advantages  to  the  many  major  aca- 
demic institutions  of  California  and  other 
wester:,  states,    now,  therefore,   be  it 

"Resolied  by  the  Assembly  and  Senate  of 
the  State  nf  California,  jointly.  That  the 
Legislature  of  California  supports  the  con- 
cept of  locating  a  bureau  of  the  .Smithso- 
nian Institution  at  the  California  Exposition 
in  Sacramento;  and  be  it  further 

"Resolied,  That  the  CUlfornla  Lefjiilature 
submit  a  formal  request  to  the  Board  of  Re- 
gents of  the  Smitlisonian  Institution  that  a 
study  be  conducted  t«  determine  the  feasi- 
bility of  a  joint  federal -state  effort  to  estab- 
lish such  a  bureau,  incorporating  element.s 
of  the  California  State  Railroad  Mtiseum; 
and  be  it  further 

"Resolved,  That  the  California  Legislature 
assure  the  Smithsonian  Institution  of  its  full 
cooperation  in  conducting  such  a  feasibility 
study;  and  be  it  furtlier 

"Resolved.  Tliat  the  California  Legislature 
respectfully  memorialize  eacli  member  ot  the 
California  delegation  to  the  United  States 
Cojigre.s.s  to  support  tiie  feasibility  study  and 
cooperate  in  this  worthwhile  endeavor;  and 
be  it  further 

"Resoli>ed,  That  the  California  Legislature 
respectfully  request  the  California  executive 
branch  to  extend  to  the  Smith.sonlan  Institu- 
tion its  fullest  cooperation  and  support  in  a 
fea.sibllity  study:  and  be  it  further 

"Resolved  That  the  Chief  Clerk  of  the  As- 
sembly transmit  copies  of  this  resolution  to 
the  Honorable  Edmund  G  Brown  Jr.,  Gov- 
ernor of  California,  to  Dr  S  Dillon  Ripley, 
Secretary  of  the  Smithsonian  Institution,  and 
to  each  member  of  the  California  de'epation 
to  tt;e  United  States  Congress  ' 

Senate  Joint  Memorial  No.  7  adopted  by 
the  Legislature  of  the  State  of  C'  lorado;  to 
the  Committee  on  Finance: 

"Senate  Joint  Memorial  No  7 
"Memorializing  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  to  enact  legislation  increasing  the 
sixty-thousand-dollar  estate  tax  exemp- 
tion and  providing  other  inducements  to 
the  preservation  of  the  family  farm  and 
small  business  under  the  estate  and  gift 
tax  provisions  of  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code 

"Whereas,  The  preservation  of  the  family 
farm  and  small  business  Is  vital  to  the  Inter- 
est's of  th«  state  of  Colorado  and  the  United 


States  and  should  not  be  hindered  by  federal 
ta.x  po;icy;   i>nd 

Whereas.  The  present  estate  and  gift  tax 
exemptions  from  taxation  •.:nder  the  Internal 
Revenue  Cjde  were  established  In  1942  and 
have  not  !)een  corrected  to  reflect  InflAtlon; 
and 

"Whereas,  Tlie  estate  tax  exemption  of 
sixty  thousand  dollars  would  exceed  two  h-Lin- 
dred  thousand  dollars  and  the  gift  tax  spe- 
cific exemption  of  thirty  tho-jsand  dollar'^ 
would  exceed  one  hundred  thousand  dollars 
if  orily  slinple  corrections  were  made  to  re- 
flect'the  inflation  which  has  occ-orred  since 
such  exemptions  were  established  in  1942 
and 

"Whereas,  Tlie  exemptions  established  in 
194.2  were  intended  X-o  encourage  the  preserva- 
tion of  the  family  farm  and  small  business 
but  today  constitute  a  major  and  onerous 
hindrance  to  tl^e  continuation  of  faml'.v 
ownership;   and 

"Whertas,  Other  corrective  legislation  is 
needed  to  foster  the  preservation  of  the  fan-, - 
Ih-  farpi  and  small  b-,;sines£,,  including  an  In- 
crease in  the  marital  deductlor.,  which  would 
recognize  the  Importance  of  partnership? 
between  h-asbands  and  wives  and  the  special 
problems  of  wives  widowed  at  an  early  ape 
arid  jisiiich  would  recognize  the  need  for  the 
vaKlation  of  family  farms  for  estate  tax 
P'jrposes  on  the  basis  of  current  uses  rather 
than  higher  potential  uses;  and 

"Whereas.  Survivors  of  retired  military 
personnel  are  being  subjected  to  substantial 
state  inheritance  taxation  on  Survivor  Bene- 
fit Plans  designed  to  provide  annuities  to 
.such  survivors  upon  the  death  of  retired 
military  personnel  even  though  such  an- 
nuities are  later  subject  to  state  Income 
taxes:  now,  therefore 

"Be  It  Resolved  by  the  Senate  of  the 
Fiftieth  General  Assembly  of  the  State  of 
Colorado,  the  House  of  Rejjresentatives  con- 
curring herein: 

"That  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
enact  legislation  to  correct  the  estate  and 
gift  tax  exemption  provisions  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code,  including  increasing  the 
amounts  of  the  estate  and  gift  tax  exemp- 
tions to  anio'jnts  more  properly  reflecting  the 
lncrea.se  to  values  since  1942,  in  order  to 
reflect  the  .spirit  and  intent  of  such  laws 
being  that  preservation  of  the  family  farm 
and  small  business  not  be  deterred  by  federal 
tax  policy 

"Be  It  Further  Resolved,  That  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States,  through  legisla- 
tion or  by  regulation  guidelines  take  steps 
to  protect  the  proceeds  of  Survivor  Benefit 
Plans  available  to  survivors  of  retired  mili- 
tary personnel  from  excessive  state  taxs:;-r. 
in  the  form  of  both  inheritance  taxation  and 
income  taxation. 

"Be  It  Further  Resolv-ed,  That  copies  o' 
this  memorial  be  sent  to  the  President  of 
the  United  States,  the  President  of  the  Senate 
and  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Bepresenta- 
tlve^.  of  the  Congress  of  the  United  States, 
and  to  each  member  of  the  Congress  of  the 
United   States  from  the  State  of  Colorado  " 

A    resolution    adopted    by    the    House    cf 
Representatives    of    the    Commonwealth    of 
Ma.ssachusetts;   to  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services 
"Resolutions  Memorializing   the  Congress 

op  the  United  States  to  Inttlate  an  Imme- 
diate   Investigation    of    All    Fal-ts    Stm- 

ROUNDING    THE    DEATH    OF    PRIVATE    LyNN    E. 

McCLrrRB 

"Whereas  The  Massac h\isetts  H^use  of 
Representatives  realizes  the  need  for  the 
United  States  of  America  To  maintain  armed 
forces:  and 

"Whereas.  These  armed  forces  must  be 
trained  for  their  own  protection  and  also  op- 
erate efficiently  in  time  of  need    and 

"Whereas.  Service  in  all  Branches  of  the 
United  States  Is  now  entered  into  on  a  vol- 
untarv  basis:  and 
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•Whereas.  Tlie  rnltf<l  States  Military  has 
a  long  and  proud  tradition  of  serving  Its  cltl- 
aeiiii  in  time  of  uped.   aud 

•Wlieri'tts,  The  Massachusetts  House  or 
Representatives  coadeinrus  and  abhors  the  re- 
cent brutal  death  of  Marine  Private  Lynn  E. 
McClure  at  the  San  Diego  Marine  Base; 
therefore  be  It 

■Resolved.  That  the  Massachusetts  House 
of  Representatives  memorializes  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States  to  initiate  an  immediate 


Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  this  week  Ls 
being  observed  as  NaUonal  Police  Week, 
in  honor  of  the  members  of  our  police 
forces  throughout  our  Nation.  They  are 
truly  our  first  hne  of  defense 

I  am  delighted  to  join  In  this  tribute 
to  the  police  officers  of  America  Our 
police  officers,  both  men  and  women,  are 
a  vital  element  in  the  basic  structure  of 
our  society.  Every  American  bears  a  per- 


death  of  Private  Lynn  E  McClure;  and  be  It 
further 

■•Resolved,  That  copies  of  these  resolutions 
be  sent  by  the  Clerk  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives to  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  the  presiding  officer  of  each  branch  of 
Congress,  and  to  the  members  thereof  from 
this  Commonwealth." 

A  resolution  adopted  by  the  Board  of  Al- 
dermen of  the  City  of  Union.  Mo  .  relating  to 
abortion;  to  the  rnmmlttpc  on  the  Judiciary. 


Investigation  of  all  ^'f ^^/^f°""'*i'i^^'*^.t     sonal  responsibility  to  observe  and  obey 

the  laws  enacted  for  the  general  welfare. 
The  police  officer  bears  the  heavy  re- 
sponsibility of  protecting  all  of  us  from 
the  actions  of  those  few  who  fail  the 
duties  of  citizens  and  violate  the  law. 

The  police  officer's  work  is  difficult, 
frequently  dangerous,  and  all-too-often 
unappreciated.  For  that  reason.  I  think 
it  Is  good  that  we  take  some  time  during 
National  Police  Week  to  give  much-de- 
served recognition  to  the  police  officers 
who  serve  the  public  so  well,  day  after 
day  throughout  the  year. 

I  am  happy  to  say  that  today  I  am 
reporting  to  the  Senate,  as  chairman  of 
the  Senate  Subcommittee  on  Education, 
the  Public  Safety  Officers  Memorial 
Scholarship  Act.  This  legislation  iS. 
972  >.  introduced  by  the  distinguished 
senior  Senator  from  Utah  (Senator 
Moss  I ,  would  provide  scholarship  funds 
for  the  children  of  public  safety  offi- 
cers who  are  killed  in  the  performance 
of  their  duties. 

This  legislation  recognizes  the  un- 
usual risics  that  our  police  officers  in- 
cur In  the  Interests  of  providing  greater 
safety  for  all  of  us.  and  I  am  particu- 
larly happy  that  It  is  being  reported  to 
the  Senate  from  the  Committee  on  Labor 
and  Public  Welfare  during  this  National 
Police  Week 

Mr.  MOSS  Mr  President.  I  com- 
mend the  distinguished  chaimaan  of 
the  Subcommittee  on  Education  for  the 
fine  v.ork  on  this  much  needed  leg- 
islation. There  Is  a  critical  need  for  this 
legislation  to  provide  both  Incentive 
and  appropriate  recognition  for  our 
public  safety  officers  who  willingly  risk 
their  lives  to  preserve  an  orderly  so- 
ciety. In  recent  years  there  has  been  a 
great  hue  and  cry  for  "\&m  and  order  " 
In  the  Congress  we  have  responded 
to  that  cry  by  enacting  varj'lng  forms 
of  legislation  to  assist  our  public 
safety  officers  in  the  performance  of 
their  official  duties.  We  have  passed  the 
omnibus  crime  control  bill,  the  Fire 
Research  and  Safety  Act  of  1968,  and 
the  Federal  Fire  Prevention  Control  Act 
of  1974.  We  have  establi.shed  the  Law 
Enforcement  Administration  Agency  and 
the  National  Fire  Prevention  and  Con- 
trol Administration  In  all  of  this  legis- 
lation, we  have  spoken  of  the  need  for 
Federal  a.ssistanee  to  Stato  and  local 
government  to  help  protect  the  lives  and 
property  of  the  citizenry  of  this  Nation. 

Mr.  President.  I  would  like  to  read  to 
you  section  3701  of  tlie  Omnibus  Crime 
Control  and  Safe  Streets  Act  of  1968 
where  the  concessional  flndlnKs  and 
declaration  of  policy  state  very  well  the 
Federal  Interest  In  strengthening  and 
improving  law  enforcement: 

Congress  finds  that  the  high  Incidence  of 
crime  !n  the  United  S»*te(i  threatens  the 
peace,  security,  and  genera;  welfare  of  the 
Nation  and  its  clttecns   To  prerent  crime  and 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES 

The  following  reports  of  committees 
were  submitted: 

By  Mr.  McCLElXAN,  from  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary: 

H.R.  366  An  act  to  amend  the  Omnibus 
Crime  Control  and  Safe  Streets  Act  of  1968. 
as  amended,  to  provide  benefits  to  survivors 
of  certain  public  safety  officers  who  die  In 
the  performance  of  duty  (Rept    No.  94-816). 

By  Mr  JOHNSTON,  from  the  Committee 
on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs,  with  an 
amendment  and  amendment  to  the  title: 

S.  1776.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  to  establish  the  Valley  Forge 
National  Historical  ParK  in  the  Conunon- 
wealth  of  Pennsylvania,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses (Rept.  No  94-817) . 

By  Mr.  LONG,  from  the  Committee  on 
Finance: 

8.  3420.  An  original  bill  to  authorize  ap- 
propriations to  the  International  Trade  Com- 
mission (Rept  No.  94-818) 

By  Mr.  LONO.  from  the  Committee  on 
Finance,  with  an  amendment  and  »n  amend- 
ment to  the  title: 

H  R  13069.  An  act  to  extend  and  increase 
the  authorization  for  making  loan.s  to  the 
unemployment  fund  of  the  Virgin  Islands 
(Rept.  No   94-819), 

By  Mr.  EASTLAND,  from  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary:  without  amendment; 

HJl.  6360.  An  act  to  Increase  beneQts  pro- 
vided to  American  civilian  Internees  in 
Southeast  Asia  (Rept   No  94-820). 

By  Mr.  HANSEN,  from  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs,  with  an  amend- 
ment atid  an  amendment  to  the  title: 

S.  2837.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Act  of  Augtist 
30,  1890.  to  except  a  tract  of  ground  located 
In  Carbon  County,  Wyoming,  from  Its  restric- 
tions (Rept  No.  94-831). 

By  Mr  RIBICOFF,  from  the  Committee 
on  0<^vernment  Operations,  with  an  amend- 
ment: 

8  495  A  bill  to  establish  certain  Federal 
agencies,  effect  certain  reorganizations  of 
the  Federal  Government,  and  to  Implement 
certain  reforms  In  the  operation  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government  recommended  by  the  Senate 
Select  Committee  on  Presidential  Campaign 
Activities,  and  for  other  purposes,  together 
with  additional  views  (Rept.  No  823)  Re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary, 
with  Instructions  to  report  not  later  than 
June  U. 1976 

By  Mr.  PELL,  from  the  Committee  on 
Labor  and  labile  Welfare,  with  an  amend- 
ment: 

S  972  A  bill  to  provide  scholarships  for 
the  dependent  children  of  public  safety  offi- 
cers who  are  the  victims  of  homicide  while 
performing  their  official  dutle.i.  and  for  other 
purposes  (♦ofether  with  minority  rlewa) 
(Rept    No    94-822). 


to  Insure  the  greater  safety  uf  the  people, 
law  enforcement  effort-s  must  bo  better  co- 
ordinated. Inten.slfled,  and  made  more  effec- 
tive at   aJl   levels  of  government 

Congress  finds  further  that  crime  Is  essen- 
tially a  local  problem  that  mu.sl  be  dealt 
with  by  state  and  local  governments  ll  it  Is 
to  be  controlled  effectively. 

It  Is  therefore  the  declared  f>ollcy  of  the 
Congre.ss  to  assist  state  and  local  govern- 
ments In  strengthening  and  Improving  law 
enforcement  at  every  level  by  national  assist- 
ance. 

Congre.ss  has  made  its  commitment  to 
law  enforcement  very  clear  In  addition, 
the  Senate  stated  when  reporting  the 
Federal  Fire  Prevention  and  Control  Act 
of  1974  that  Federal  legislation  was  a 
proper  response  to  a  "documented  need 
for  Federal  involvement  in  what  is.  for 
so  many,  a  necessary  tragedy,  a  tragedy 
that  not  only  burdens  Interstate  com- 
merce with  billions  of  dollars  in  annual 
property  loss,  but  also  scars  and  kills 
thousands  each  year — It  is  Indisputable 
that  the  Federal  Government  must  at 
some  cost  help  the  Nation  attack  the 
fire  problem  if  any  significant  reduction 
In    fire   loss   Is   to   be   achieved   " 

Once  again,  the  commitment  of  the 
Federal  Government  to  improving  the 
lives  of  this  Nation's  citizens  through  the 
enactment  of  laws  which  afford  better 
protection  is  quite  clear 

The  President  in  his  state  of  the  Union 
address  this  year  asked  for  legislation 
to  provide  redress  to  the  victims  of  Fed- 
eral crimes.  It  seems  to  me  that  the  real 
victims  of  crime  are  the  dependent  sur- 
vivors of  those  public  safety  officers  who 
lose  their  lives  because  they  have  risked 
it  to  protect  our  lives  and  property. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  time  to  stop  the 
rhetoric  and  begin  to  make  pragmatic 
legislation  which  will  assist  in  our  effort 
to  combat  crime  and  at  the  same  time 
serve  In  tribute  as  a  memorial  to  those 
who  gave  their  lives  to  protect  our  lives 
or  property. 

Mr.  President,  the  public  safety  offi- 
cers are  a  well-recognized  need  in  this 
Nation;  it  Is  tlieir  job  to  protect  our  lives 
and  property  at  the  risk  of  their  own. 
From  1970  through  1974  there  were  735 
law  enforcement  officers  killed  in  the 
United  States  and  Puerto  Rico.  Tliere 
have  also  been  approximately  943  fire- 
men who  lost  their  lives  during  that 
same  period  of  time.  Thus  far  in  1976, 
there  have  been  12  police  officer.s  killed 
in  each  month  through  March  If  that 
trend  continues,  there  will  be  144  law 
enforcement  officers  killed  in  our  Nation 
In  1976.  more  than  ever  before— not  a 
very  fitting  tribute  to  our  Bicentennial 
Year. 

The  public  safety  officers  are  the  only 
public  -service  professionals — other  than 
those  of  tlie  military  forces — who  are 
required  to  rLsk  their  life  as  a  part  of 
their  job  description  It  Ls  expected  that 
there  will  be  some  loss  of  life  by  those 
whose  profession  it  is  to  protect  our 
safely. 

Every  law  enforcement  ofTirer  knows 
that  he  mu.sl  face  abu.se  as  a  part  of  his 
job.  abuse  which  may  ea.slly  turn  to  vio- 
lent rage  at  any  moment  but  he  slUl  per- 
form.s  tlie  ta-sk  of  keeping  Uie  peace  be- 
cause the  Job  must  be  done  if  we  are  to 
have  an  orderly  society.  Every  fireman 
Ls  keenly  aware  of  the  risks  of  entering 
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a  burning  building,  but  each  one  will  go 
into  a  critical  situation  when  it  Ls  neces- 
sary to  save  life  or  property.  Despite  the 
nece.ssary  risks,  those  men  and  women 
uho  serve  as  public  .safety  officers  do  so 
because  of  a  dedication.  They  are  public 
servants  and  bet  au.se  of  that  they  are 
paid  salaries  which  are  traditionally  held 
low  But  low  salaries  are  not  the  major 
problem  which  is  encountered  by  public 
safety  officers  are  t)eing  caught  on  both 
servant  is  to  cxfx-ct  pay  which  Ls  less 
than  that  In  the  private  sector — it  is 
part  of  the  dedication  However,  public 
safety  officers  are  being  caught  on  both 
sides,  not  only  do  they  receive  a  low 
salary  but  because  of  the  high  risk  in- 
volved in  their  job.  the  rates  for  their 
life  insurance  policies  are  very  often 
exorbitant.  The  combination  of  the  low 
salary  and  the  hiph  insurance  premium 
results  in  a  vicious  circle  The  public 
safety  officer  must  sacrifice  pay  m  order 
to  serve  the  community,  but  he  also  must 
sacrifice  the  future  of  his  family.  He 
simply  does  not  earn  enough  money  to 
pay  the  additional  cost  which  is  neces- 
sary for  the  high-risk  insurance  prc- 
miunxs.  Police  and  firemen  .should  not 
have  to  sacrifice  both  in  salary  and  in 
benefits  just  because  they  are  public  serv- 
ants. But  they  are  doing  so  because  of 
their  desire  to  provide  a  better  com- 
munity in  which  each  of  us  can  live.  To 
those  who  give  their  lives  in  this  public 
service  we  owe  a  debt  of  gratitude  and 
a  memorial  tribute.  We  can  best  pay 
that  debt  and  make  that  tribute  by 
carrying  out  our  responsibility  to  insure 
the  future  of  the  dependents  of  public 
safety  officers — a  future  which  is  now 
often  placed  in  jeopardy  because  the  pro- 
vider lost  his  life  protecting  the  people 
and  property  of  this  Nation. 

Mr.  President,  there  are  some  who 
suggest  that  this  bill  can  do  little  in  our 
efforts  XJi)  fifiht  crime.  However,  we  are 
aware  that  there  is  no  one  solution  to 
fighting  crime.  It  must  be  fought  on 
many  fronts,  and  one  of  those  fronts  Ls 
the  continuous  recruitment  of  qualified 
public  salety  ofTicers.  The  local  govern- 
ments in  thLs  Nation  are  recruiting  as 
rapidly  as  po.ssible  to  meet  their  law 
enforcement  needs  but  those  needs  are 
not  being  met. 

The  Pre.sldent's  Commission  on  Law 
Enforcement  and  Administration  of  Jus- 
tice reported  in  1967  that  two-thirds 
of  the  police  agencies  in  large-  and 
medium-size  cities  were  understaffed  by 
as  much  as  10  percent  This  problem  has 
become  more  acute  in  the  ensuing  years, 
as  noted  by  the  report  of  the  National 
Advisory  Commission  on  Criminal  Jus- 
tice Standards  and  Goals  released  in 
1973.  That  report  sUtes  that  It  is  im- 
perative that  the  police  sen-ice  engage  in 
forceful,  active  recruiting.  Both  reports 
stress  what  the  candidate  must  bring  to 
the  job  The  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics 
has  cited  that  an  estimated  Ifi.OOO  oppor- 
tunities will  occur  each  year  for  qualified 
candidates  to  enter  police  work  through 
the  1970's  It  should  be  noted  that  thLs 
projection  Ls  not  based  on  need  but  on 
maintenance  of  the  present  police- 
population  ratio 

With  this  realisation  of  our  need  for 
ablf  public  safety  officers,  I  am  amazed 


when  I  scan  the  literature  in  the  field.  I 
was  hard  put  to  find  any  discussions  of 
what  our  society  intends  to  do  when  this 
dedicated  public  servant  dies,  leaving  a 
young  family  behind  with  mortgage  pay- 
ments, bills,  educational  expenses,  and 
grief  from  a  shattered  dream. 

Clearly  this  bill  will  be  an  incentive 
to  help  in  those  recruitment  needs.  The 
bill  will  not  only  aid  in  recruitment,  but 
It  will  dramatically  improve  the  morale 
of  our  public  safety  officers,  morale  which 
I  believe  needs  an  uplift. 

Mr  President.  I  urge  the  leadership 
of  the  Senate  to  place  tliis  bill  on  the 
calendar  for  the  earliest  possible  con- 
sideration. Each  day  we  read  in  the 
paper  of  public  .safety  officers  who  have 
last  tiieir  lives  and  each  day  a  family 
goes  without  any  in.surance  of  a  future. 
We  .should  no  longer  delay  in  meeting  the 
need.s  of  those  who  daUy  serve  us  at  the 
risk  of  their  life.  Such  delay  is  a  failure 
to  meet  the  needs  of  the  pubhc  safety 
officer,  tlieir  dependents,  and  most  im- 
portantly the  needs  of  the  citizen-s  of  this 
Nation  to  help  m  providing  better  law 
enforcement  -^v 


S  2620  An  act  to  provide  for  adjusting 
the  amount  c'  Interest  paid  on  funds  de- 
jK>slted  with  the  Treasury  of  the  United 
States  pursuant  to  the  act  o!  August  20, 
1912  I  37  Stat.  3191: 

S  3031  An  act  to  authorize  the  erection 
of  the  statue  of  Bernardo  de  Galvez  on  public 
grounds  In   the  District  of  Columbia: 

S.  3107  An  act  to  authorl2e  appropr.a- 
tlons  to  the  Nuclear  Regulatory  Commission 
in  accordance  with  section  261  of  the  Atomic 
Energy  .^ct  of  1954.  as  amended,  and  sec- 
tion 305  of  the  Energy  Reorganization  Act 
of  1974.  as  amended,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses: 

H  R  2776  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Candldo 
Badua 

H.R  4038  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Jennifer 
Anne  Blum: 

H.R  5227  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Frank  M. 
Ru.ssell;  and 

H.R  8863  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Randy  E 
Crlsmundo 


EXECUTIVE  REPORTS  OF 
COMMITTEES 

As  in  executive  session,  the  following 
executive  reports  of  committees  were 
submitted 

By  Mr  WIIJJAMS.  from  the  Committee 
on  I^abor  and   Public  Welfare: 

John  Conyers  Read,  of  Virginia,  to  be  an 
Assistant  Secretary  of  Labor. 

Michael  H  Moskow,  of  New  Jersey,  to  be 
Under  Secretary  of  Labor. 

(The  above  nominations  were  reported 
with  the  recommendation  that  they  be  con- 
firmed, subject  to  the  nomlnee-s'  commit- 
ment to  respond  to  requests  to  appear  and 
testify  before  any  duly  constituted  commit- 
tee of  the  Senate  ) 


ENROLLED  BILLS  PRESENTED 

The  Secretary  of  the  Senate  reported 
that  today.  May  12,  1976.  he  presented 
to  the  President  of  the  United  States  the 
following  enrolled  bills: 

S.  2619  An  act  to  provide  for  adjusting  the 
amount  of  Interest  paid  on  funds  deposited 
with  the  Treasury  of  the  United  States  by 
the  Library  of  Congress  TYust  Fund  Board: 

S  2620  An  act  to  provide  for  adjusting 
the  amount  of  interest  paid  on  funds  de- 
posited with  the  Treasury  of  the  United 
States  pursuant  to  the  Act  of  August  20, 
1912    (37   Stat.   319l: 

S  3031  An  act  to  authorize  the  erection 
of  the  stAtue  of  Bernardo  de  Galvez  on  pub- 
lic grounds  In  the  District  of  Columbia:  and 

S  3107  An  art  to  authorize  appropriations 
to  the  Nuclear  Regulatory  Commission  in 
accordance  with  section  261  of  the  Atomic 
Energy  .^ct  of  1954  as  amended,  and  section 
305  of  the  Energy  Reorganization  Act  of 
1974.   as   amended,   and    for   other   purjxjses. 


ENROLLED  BILLS  SIGNED 

The  foUowing  enrolled  bills  were 
.signed  today  by  the  Acting  President  pro 
tempore  'Mr   .Allen >  : 

S.  2619.  An  act  to  provide  for  adjusting 
the  amount  of  interest  paid  on  funds  de- 
posited with  the  Treasury  of  the  United 
SUtes  by  the  Library  of  Congress  Trust 
Fund  Board: 


INTRODUCTION  OF  BILLS  AND 
JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

The  following  bills  and  joint   resolu- 
tions   were    introduced,    read    the   first 
tifne    and,    by    unanimous   consent,    the 
.-^second  time,  and  refeired  as  indicated: 
By  Mr.  PROXMIRE 
S.    3418.    A    bin    to    amend    the    Securities 
Exchange  Act  of  1934  to  prohibit  certain  is- 
suers of  securities  from  falsifying  their  jsooks 
and   records,   and    for   related    purposes    Re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Banking    Hous- 
ing and  Urban  Affairs. 

By  Mr  TAFT  (for  hinxself  and  Mr. 
Glenn  i  : 
S  3419  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  to  establish  and  operate  a  Na- 
tional Museum  of  .Afro-.\mencaD  History 
and  Culture  at  or  near  Wilberforce  Ohio. 
Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs 

By  Mr  LONG,  from  the  Conunlttee  on 
Finance : 
S.   3420.  An  original  bill   to   authorize  ap- 
propriations to  the  International  TYade  Com- 
mission  Placed  on  the  calendar 

By   Mr.   EASTLAND,  (for  himself.   Mr. 
Allen,    Mr.    Bakek,    Mr.    Bartlett, 
Mr.     Bellmon,     Mr,     Bentsen,     Mr. 
Brock.    Mr.    Burdick,    Mr     Chiles 
Mr    Cranston.  Mr.  Cttrtis.  J^r.  Fai»- 
Nns-,    Mr    Ooldwater.    Mr    Hansen, 
Mr.      Helms.      Mr.      Hollings.      Mr. 
Httmphret.  Mr    Magntjson.  Mr    Ma- 
THiAS.  Mr.  McClellan.  Mr   McOlt%t 
Mr.     McGee      Mr      McGovern.     Mr. 
NtrNN,   Mr.   RANDOi.PH    Mr    Wtlliam 
L.   ScoTT,  Mr    Sparkman,   Mr.  Sten- 
Nis,   Mr,   Talmadck.  Mr    THtniMONi), 
Mr.  Tower,  and  Mr   Yofng    : 
S    3421.  A  bin  to  amend  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission    Act    (15   VS.C    451    to   provide 
that    under    certain    circumstances    exclu- 
sive   territorial    arrangements    shall    not    be 
deemed  unlawful    Referred   to  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary. 

By    Mr     PEARSON    (for    himself.    Mr. 
Hollings.  Mr.  Magnttson,  Mr.  Fan- 
NrN,  Mr.  Sttvenson,  and  Mr.  Bell- 
mon) : 
S     3422     A    bill    to   regulate   commerce   to 
assure   Increased   supplies  of  natural   gas  at 
reasonable    prices    for    consumers     and    for 
other  purposes.  Referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  HRUSKA 
S.  3423.  A  bill  to  establish  a  National  Court 
of  Appeals,  and  for  other  purposes    Referred 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 
By  Mr    GARN: 
S.J  Res.  194.  A  Joint  resolution  deslgnatmg 
the   fotirth   Wednesday   In   October  of  each 
year  u  "Seventy-Plus  In  High  School  Day." 
Referred  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
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STATEMENTS       ON       INTRODUCED 
BILLS  AND  JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

By  Mr.  PROXMIRE 
S.  3418.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Securities 
Exchange  Act  of  1934  to  prohibit  certain 
issuers  of  securities  from  falsifying  their 
books  and  records,  and  for  related  pur- 
poses. Referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Banking.  Housing  and  Urban  Affairs. 

SrC  CALLS  FOR  LF.CISLATION  TO  CURB 
CDRPORATF    BRIBERY 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President.  I  in- 
troduce for  appropriate  reference  legis- 
lation prepared  by  the  Securities  and  Ex- 
change Conunission  that  would  strength- 
en the  Commission's  ability  to  combat 
payment  of  bribes  by  American  corpora- 
tions overseas. 

The  bill  provides  criminal  penalties  for 
false  corporate  recordkeeping  or  off-thc- 
books  accounts,  of  the  kind  tliat  almost 
Invariably  accompany  payment  of  bribes. 
The  bill  would  further  prohibit  the  omis- 
sion of  material  facts  in  statements  to 
auditors  and  reports  to  the  SEC. 

I  am  extremely  pleased  that  the  SEC 
now  recognizes  tlie  need  for  legislation  to 
combat  foreign  bribery  by  U.S.  corpora- 
tions. I  plan  to  introduce  tlie  Commis- 
sion's redraft  of  my  own  bill.  S.  3133.  and 
will  consider  it  along  with  otiier  meas- 
ures now  pending  in  committee. 

In  its  report  to  the  committee,  the  SEC 
concludes  that  bribery  is  widespread, 
and  that  cessation  of  bribery  would  not 
impair  the  abiUty  of  American  business 
to  compete  overseas.  Those  are  very  sig- 
nificant findings,  which  I  share. 

In  adopting  its  guidelines  for  corporate 
disclosure  of  foreign  payments,  the  SEC 
has  gone  about  as  far  as  it  can  under 
existing  law.  Nonetheless,  the  report  con- 
cedes that  there  are  large  gray  areas, 
where  both  corporations  and  the  Com- 
mission must  make  subjective  judgments 
about  what  facts  need  be  disclosed  in 
specific  cases  The  guidelines  are  neces- 
sarily ambiguous.  In  my  view,  that  points 
to  tlie  need  for  an  explicit  law  requiring 
disclosure  of  all  such  foreign  payments, 
whether  or  not  they  meet  the  present 
materiality  test. 

Similarly,  the  Commission  notes  that 
four  companies  say  they  may  continue 
to  pay  certain  kinds  of  bribes.  The  re- 
port does  not  Indicate  whether  the  SEC 
considers  paying  bribes  to  be  proper  as 
long  as  the  bribes  are  disclosed.  I  con- 
tinue to  believe  that  Congress  should 
legislate  an  outright  prohibition  on  for- 
eign bribes  by  American  companies. 

I  plan  to  explore  these  questions  fur- 
ther when  the  SEC  Commissioners 
testify  before  the  Banking  Committee 
next  Tuesday.  May  18  The  only  quarter 
not  yet  heard  from  Ls  Secretary  Richard- 
son's Cabinet  committee  on  foreign  pay- 
ments. 

The  SEC  report  should  make  the  Rich- 
ardson recommendation  both  easy  and 
quick.  It  should  persuade  the  Richardson 
task  force  to  recommend  legislative  ac- 
tion to  stop  foreign  bribery.  And  that 
recommendation  should  come  to  the 
Banking  Committee  well  before  the  June 
1  deadline 

The  SEC's  support  for  antibrlbery 
legLsIatlnn  nipuns  we  can  get  a  bill  this 
year. 


Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  legislation  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 

ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 

follows : 

S.  3418 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  section 
13(b)  of  the  Securities  Exchange  Act.  15 
U.S.C.  78m(b).  Is  amended  by  renumbering 
existing  section  13(b)  as  "section  13(b)(1)". 
and  by  adding  at  the  end  of  new  section  13 
(b)(1),  the  following  subparagraphs: 

'■(b)(2)  Every  Issuer  which  has  a  class  of 
securities  registered  pursuant  to  section  12 
of  this  title  and  every  issuer  which  la  re- 
quired to  file  reports  pursuant  to  section  16 
(d)  of  this  title  shall — 

"(A)  make  and  keep  books,  records,  and 
accounts,  which  accurately  and  fairly  reflect 
the  transactions  and  dispositions  of  the  as- 
sets of  the  Issuer;  and 

"(B)  devise  and  maintain  an  adequate  sys- 
tem of  Internal  accounting  controls  sufficient 
to  provide  reasonable  assurances  that — 

"(I)  transactions  are  executed  in  accord- 
ance with  management's  general  or  specific 
authorization; 

"(ID  transactions  are  recorded  as  neces- 
sary ( 1 )  to  permit  preparation  of  financial 
statements  In  conformity  with  penerally  ac- 
cept.ed  accounting  principle*  or  any  other 
criteria  applicable  to  such  statements  and 
(2)    to   maintain   accountability   for   assets; 

"(HI)  access  to  assets  Is  permitted  only 
In  accordance  with  management's  authori- 
zation; and 

"(Iv)  the  recorded  accountability  for  as- 
sets Is  compared  with  the  existing  assets  at 
reasonable  Intervals  and  appropriate  action 
Is  taken   with   respect  to  any  differences. 

"(b)  (3)  It  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  per- 
son, directly  or  Indirectly,  to  falsify,  or  cause 
to  be  falsified,  any  book,  record,  account  or 
document,  made  or  required  to  be  made  for 
any  accounting  purpose,  of  any  issuer  which 
has  a  class  of  securities  registered  pursuant 
to  section  12  of  this  title  or  which  Is  re- 
quired to  file  reports  pursuant  to  Section  15 
(d)  of  this  title. 

"(b)  (4)  It  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  per- 
son, directly  or  Indirectly. 

"(A)  to  make,  or  cause  to  be  made,  a  ma- 
terially false  or  misleading  statement,  or 

"(B)  to  omit  to  state,  or  cause  another 
person  to  omit  to  state,  any  material  fact 
neces-sary  In  order  to  make  statements  made, 
In  the  light  of  the  circumstances  under 
which  they  were  made,  not  misleading 
to  an  accountant  In  connection  with  any 
examination  or  audit  of  an  Issuer  which 
has  a  class  of  securities  regl-steroid  pursuant 
to  section  12  of  this  title  or  which  Is  re- 
quired to  file  reports  pursuant  to  Section  15 
(d)  of  this  title,  or  In  connection  with  any 
examination  or  audit  of  an  Issuer  with  re- 
spect to  an  offering  registered  or  to  be  reg- 
istered under  the  Securities  Act  of  1933." 


By  Mr  TAFT  ffor  himself  and 
Mr.  Glenn)  : 

S.  3419  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  to  establish  and 
operate  a  National  Museum  of  Afro- 
American  History  and  Culture  at  or  near 
Wilberforce.  Ohio.  Referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  AlTalrs. 

Mr  TAFT.  Mr.  President,  today.  Sen- 
ator Glenn  and  I  are  introducing  a  bill 
to  establLsh  and  operate  a  National  Mu- 
.seimi  and  Repositor>'  for  Afro-American 
History  and  Culture  near  Wilberforce. 
Ohio 

I  have  introduced  thLs  legislation  pre- 


viously in  tlie  93d  Congress  and  the  92d 
Congress.  A  companion  measure,  H  R. 
13221.  has  been  Introduced  in  the  House 
by  Representative  Clarence  Brown,  Jr., 
of  Ohio. 

Of  the  hundreds  of  museums  in  Amer- 
ica representing  different  facets  of  Amer- 
ican life,  there  is  no  national  museum 
which  concentrates  on  tlie  contributions 
to  our  culture  made  by  Afro-Americans. 
There  is  no  national  mu.seum  containing 
representative  samples  of  black  contribu  - 
tions  to  the  arts,  letters,  science,  tech- 
nology, religion,  politics,  education  and 
entertainment. 

This  bill  would  authorize  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  to  establish  a  museum  and 
acquire  the  necessary  facilities.  Funds 
would  come  from  private  gifts  and  ap- 
propriations from  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. 

The  museum  will  be  established  in  or 
near  Wilberforce.  Ohio,  which  was  a 
center  for  the  abolition  movement  and 
the  main  line  of  the  underground  rail- 
road which  assisted  slaves  fleeing  to  the 
Nortli  in  the  mid-1800's.  Wilberlorce  and 
Central  State  Universities,  located  in 
Wilberforce  are  both  strongly  supporting 
tills  proposal  I  hope  that  the  94th  Con- 
gress will  enact  Uiis  legislation,  so  that 
we  can  at  last  undertake  appropriate 
recognition  of  tlie  great  and  growing 
achievements  of  Afro-Americans  in  our 
society. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  tlie  bill 
be  printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record 

Tliere  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows : 

S.  3419 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  TThat  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  (hereafter  referred 
to  as  the  •Secretary")  shall  establish  a  nm- 
seum  which  shall  be  known  as  the  National 
Museum  of  Afro-American  History  and  Cul- 
ture In  which  shall  be  preserved,  collected, 
and  displayed,  for  the  advancement  of  public 
interest  and  knowledge,  objects,  relics,  and 
records  pertaining  to  Afro-American  partici- 
pation In.  and  contributions  to.  the  history 
and  culture  of  the  United  States  The  Sec- 
retary is  authorized  and  directed — 

(1)  to  acquire  by  gift,  purchase  with  ap- 
propriations or  donated  funds,  transfer  from 
any  Federal  agency,  exchange,  or  otherwise, 
suitable  land  (together  with  any  buUdlngs. 
or  other  Improvements  thereon)  and  Inter- 
ests In  land  In  the  vicinity  of  Wilberforce, 
Ohio,  for  the  location  of  such  museum, 

I  2)  to  maintain  and  operate  such  museum, 
either  In  an  existing  structure  acquired 
under  provisions  of  paragraph  (1)  or  In  a 
building  or  buildings  constructed  by  him  for 
such  purpose,  and 

(3)  to  construct  access  roads,  parking 
areas,  and  other  appropriate  faculties  for 
museum  visitors. 

Sec.  2.  (a)  The  Secretary  is  authorize  to 
cooperate  with  the  National  Museum  of  Afro- 
American  History  and  CiUture  Plannlne 
CoiuicU.  Central  State  University.  Wilber- 
force University,  and  with  historical  8ocletl<» 
and  other  Interested  persons  In  the  maUi- 
tenance  and  operation  of  the  museum  and 
may  seek  the  assistance  of  and  consult  with 
such  universities,  societies,  and  persons  from 
time  to  time  with  respect  to  matters  con- 
cerning the  development  and  operation  of 
the  museum 

(b)  The  Secretary  may  accept  on  behalf  of 
the  people  of  the  United  SUtes  gifts  of  hts- 
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torlc  objects,  relics,  and  records  pertaining 
to  Afro-American  history  and  culture  for 
appropriate  display  or  other  use  in  keeping 
with  the  purpKDses  for  which  such  museum 
Is  established. 

(c)  There  are  hereby  authorized  to  De  ap- 
propriated such  sums  of  money  as  may  be 
necessary  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this 
Act. 

Mr.  GLENN.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
pleased  to  join  Senator  Taft  'n  Introduc- 
Ijit;  Icgl.slation  that  would  establLsh  a  na- 
tional mu.spum  of  Afro- American  history 
and  culture  at  Wilberforce,  Ohio. 

Wilberforce  University  was  one  of  the 
first  universities  organized  by  and  for 
black  Arnerican.s  WilberJorrc.  Ohio,  Ls 
also  the  home  of  Central  State  Univer- 
sity and  Payne  Theological  Seminary 
which  have  had  long  and  distinguished 
histories  in  the  education  of  minorities. 
This  Is  an  area  of  our  Nation  that  is  full 
with  the  rich  hi-story  of  black  Americans. 
It  would  be  most  appropriate  for  Wilber- 
force. Ohio,  to  serve  ii.s  the  people  of  the 
United  States  central  respasitory  for 
historic  objects,  relics  and  records  per- 
taining to  Afro-American  history  and 
culture. 

Mr.  President.  Congressman  Clarence 
Brown  of  the  Seventh  Ohio  District  has 
been  the  leader  of  the  effort  to  pass 
this  legislation  on  the  House  side  He 
has  been  joined  by  many  members  of 
the  Ohio  delegation  Messrs  Stokes, 
Whalen.  Seiberllnc.  Mosher.  Miller. 
GtrvER.  Ashley,  and  Kindness  Addi- 
tionally. Congressman  Brown  has  been 
joined  by  several  distinguished  members 
of  the  Congressional  Black  Caucus: 
Messrs.  Conyers.  Dellums,  Hawkins, 
Mitchell.  Nix.  Rancel.  anci  Dir.r.s 

The  dLstinguLshed  senior  Senator  from 
Ohio  (Mr.  Tafti  has  introduced  thLs  bill 
ta  previous  sessions  I  am  hopeful  tliis 
broad  base  of  supixjrt  will  help  u.'-  to  pass 
this  bill  in  the  near  future.  I  look  for- 
ward to  hearings  on  it  m  tlie  Interior 
Committee,  of  which  I  am  a  member. 

Mr.  President,  there  is  a  great  need  for 
such  a  national  museum  The  historical 
contributions  and  achievements  of  black 
Americans  to  tlie  Unit^'d  States  have 
long  gone  unrecognized  in  this  country 
or  have  been  viewed  in  scattered  and 
piecemeal  fa.shion  Tliere  is  no  better 
time  than  thLs,  our  Bicentennial  Year,  a 
'ear  In  which  we  honor  our  Nation's  hls- 
ory.  to  honor  tlie  rich  history  of  black 
onerlcans  by  establLshing  this  museum. 


By  Mr  EASTLAND  <for  himself. 
Mr  Allen.  Mr  Bakfr.  Mr 
Bartlett,  Mr  Bfiimon.  Mr 
Bentsen.  Mr  Brock.  Mr.  Bttr- 
DicK,  Mr.  Chiles,  Mr  Cranston, 
Mr.  CuR-ns,  Mr.  Fannin,  Mr. 
Goldwater.  Mr.  Hansen,  Mr. 
Helms.  Mr.  Hollincs,  Mr.  Hcm- 
PHREY,  Mr.  Magnuson.  Mr. 
Mathias,  Mr.  McClellan.  Mr. 
McClure.  Mr  McGff  Mr  Mc- 
GovERN.  Mr  NUNN.  Mr.  Ran- 
dolph. Mr.  William  L.  Scott 
Mr.  Sparkman.  Mr.  Stennis.  Mr. 
Talmadge,  Mr.  Thurmond,  Mr. 
Tower,  and  Mr  Yov.ng  i  : 
S.  3421.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission  Act  '15  USC  45>  to 
provide  that  under  certain  circumstances 


exclusive  territorial  arrangements  shall 
not  be  deemed  unlawful.  Referred  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiriary 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  Mr.  President,  today 
I  am  again  introducing  legislation  to  help 
insure  that  one  of  the  last  remaining 
local  manufacturing  industries  in  the 
country  may  continue  to  have  the  oppor- 
tunity to  exist  provided  specific  condi- 
tions are  present  which  will  a.ssure  the 
public  it";  rightful  benefits  of  m.eaningful 
competition 

The  soft  drink  industry  in  America 
today  represents  one  of  the  few  indus- 
tries characterized  by  locally  owned 
manufacturing  plants.  Its  franchised 
.'tructure.  which  has  existed  openly  and 
without  Goveniment  challenge  for  three- 
quarters  of  a  centuiT.  has  permitted  a 
'.inique  partnership  to  exist  between  local 
business  and  national  trademark  iden- 
tity. Without  .such  a  structure  there  can 
be  no  question  but  that  this  .<:ystem  of 
enterprise  would  have  succumbed  to  the 
forces  of  national  concentration  which 
typically  characterize  all  brand  products 
today,  e.specially  those  in  the  food  and 
beverage  industries 

In  July  of  1971,  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission  brought  complaints  against 
seven  soft  drink  trademark  hcensors. 
alleging  that  the  absence  of  intrabrand 
competition  among  their  manufacturer 
licensees  constituted  a  violation  of  anti- 
trust law  Such  action  by  the  Commission 
was  evidently  an  attempt  to  extend  the 
scope  of  the  decision  of  the  Supreme 
Court  in  United  States  against  Arnold. 
Schwinn  and  Co.,  where  it  was  held  that 
a  manufacturer  could  not  impose  terri- 
torial restrictions  upon  distributors  of 
its  products  once  title  to  tho.se  products 
had  passed  to  tlie  distributor. 

Many  persons  who  are  intimate  with 
the  competitive  realities  of  this  local  in- 
dustry are  convinced  that  contrary  to 
the  allegations  of  the  YTC  staff,  compe- 
tition among  and  between  soft  drink 
manufacturers  is  both  intense  and  per- 
vasive. Intrabrand  competition  at  the 
retail  level  is.  of  course,  as  widespread 
as  exists  with  any  product  in  America, 
since  .soft  drinks  are  available  at  more 
retail  outlets  than  almost  any  other  ron- 
simier  item  Local  bottlers  not  only  com- 
pete with  one  another  for  this  retail 
trade,  but  they  compete  also  with  the 
many  regional  brands  handled  through 
the  food  warehouse  distribution  system 
and  even  with  the  numerous  house 
brands  owned  by  the  retailers  them- 
selves. 

In  February  1973.  I.  along  with  40  co- 
sponsors,  introduced  legislation  to  make 
certain  that  the  legality  of  this  historic 
system  of  local  enten^rise  should  be 
judged  on  the  competitive  conditions 
which  exist  in  the  bottler's  territor\  Fol- 
lowing extensive  hearings  by  the  Sub- 
commitee  on  Antitrust  and  Monopoly, 
specific  language  was  incorporated  in 
the  proposal  which  would  have  insured 
the  protection  of  the  public  The  terri- 
torial exclusivity  of  the  licensing  rights 
contained  in  the  traditional  trademark 
agreements  in  the  industry  were  to  be 
legal  only  so  long  as  substantial  and 
effective  comijetition  was  determined 
to  exist  between  licensees  and  between 


products  of  the  same  general  class  avail- 
able to  consumers. 

The  committee  report  made  clear  thai 
It  was  neither  the  intent  nor  the  effect 
of  the  proposal  of  exempt  these  agree- 
ments from  antitrust  scrutiny.  The  re- 
port stated : 

It  !s  not  Intended  here  to  preclude  all 
challenges  to  these  agreements  under  the 
antitrust  laws  Rather,  given  the  testimony 
that  such  agreements  can  do  more  competi- 
tive good  than  harm.  It  Is  Intended  that 
they  should  not  be  held  per  se  lllepai  The 
test  of  whether  there  Is.  "subptactial  and 
eCectlve"  competition  in  the  territory  is  to 
be  determined  by  the  traditional  "rule  of 
reasoji"  approach 

That  proposal.  S  978.  was  pa.ssed  by 
the  Senate  in  June  1973.  Hearing:s  were 
held  by  the  other  body  on  similar  leg- 
islation, but  despite  the  support  of  some 
180  Members  of  that  House,  the  pro- 
posal never  came  to  be  voted  upon 

Tlie  peril  to  the  soft  drink  industry, 
and  the  thoa'-ands  of  independent,  local 
ba'^ine.ssmen  who  comprise  it,  is  essen- 
tially the  same  today 

At  the  Federal  Trade  Commission,  the 
hearing  of  the  cases  on  the  first  two  com- 
panies has  been  completed  The  findings 
of  the  administrative  law  ludge  which 
support  his  decision  that  the  soft  drink 
territories  are  not  in  conflict  with  anti- 
trust principles,  are  noteworthy  Judge 
Duf  resne   said : 

Declaring-  .  ,  ,  t^rritonal  exclusl\1ty  provi- 
sions to  be  iUejsra!  would  adversely  affect 
comp^etltion  becaui=*  It  would  lead  to  the 
buslnes.s  failure  of  many  small  and  &ome 
large  bottlers  as  well  as  the  accelerated 
growth  of  larse  bottlers. 

.  .  .  such  a  holding  would  be  harmftil  to 
competition  and  on  the  basis  of  extensive 
evidence  in  this  record  wo-ald  not  lead  to 
any  countervailing  advantage  tc  the  Inter- 
est of  the  public  In  price,  qualltv  or  avail- 
ability 

In  fact,  the  probable  result  would  be  an 
increase  m  prices  of  soft  dnnks  to  consumers 
because  of  the  ellminatjon  of  smaU  bottler* 
and  the  resulting  enhanced  marke;  power 
of  those  bottlers  who  would  survive  along 
with  the  eventual  reduction  In  the  number 
of  brands  which  would  be  marketed. 

This  opinion  has  been  placed  before 
the  full  Commission  on  appeal.  Despite 
statements  made  at  committee  hearings 
by  witnesses  from  the  .'^taff  that  these 
cases  would  be  considered  on  a  rule  of 
reason  basis,  the  FTC  staff  now  argues 
that  the  Commission  is  free  to  dispose 
of  these  cases  on  a  per  se  ruling  of  il- 
legality. Thus,  this  system  could  be 
struck  down  by  the  Commission,  despite 
the  certain  demise  of  hundreds  of  local 
businesses  acro.ss  the  country,  and  de- 
spite the  clear  presence  of  effective  com- 
petition within  the  industrj'. 

Additionally,  and  irrespective  of  the 
outcome  of  these  proceedings  at  the  Fed- 
eral Trade  Commission,  this  industry 
faces  grave  uncertainties  at  the  hands 
of  tiie  courts,  whicla  have  given  varying 
interpretation?  to  the  meaning  of  the 
Schxcinn  ruling. 

Although  the  soft  drink  industry  in- 
\olves  firms  which  manufacture  products 
under  a  trademark  licensing  agreement, 
and  Srhinnn  was  concerned  with  the  re- 
sale of  a  product  by  distributors,  some 
courts  appear  to  be  interpreting  Schwinn 
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sus  a  por  se  ruling  against  all  vertical  ar- 
ninKements.  It  Is  not  far-fetched  to  con- 
t^'inplute,  therefore,  that  even  though 
the  arrangements  In  the  industry  could 
be  exonerated  under  a  ruling  of  the  Fed- 
eral Trade  Corrunlsslon.  they  could  fall 
from  such  sweeping  interpretation  of 
Schtoinn  by  a  court,  without  the  com- 
petitive merits  of  the  practice  given 
consideration. 

Mr.  President,  we  are  too  bereft  of  lo- 
cally owned,  locally  run  businesses  In  this 
country  today.  A  great  quantity  of  con- 
gressional   and    regulatory    effort    and 
rhetoric   has   been   expended   In   recent 
years  against  the  apparently  irreversible 
trend  toward  greater  and  greater  Indus- 
trial concentration.  In  this  instance  we 
are  confronted  with  an  industry  which  Ls 
actually  structured  to  resist  the  forces  of 
concentration.  For  over  75  years  it  has 
enabled  national  brand  products  to  be 
manufactured   locally    in    thousands   of 
communities   across   America   by   Inde- 
pendent   businessmen.    I    don't    believe 
there   Is    any    other   consumer    product 
which  Is  distributed  today  in  such  choice. 
In  so  widespread  availability,  at  so  rea- 
sonable a  price.  If  this  structure  is  dis- 
mantled by  the  application  of  the  per  se 
rule;  if  we  are  to  overturn  three  genera- 
tions of  local  enterprise  for  no  greater 
reason  than  regulatory  or  judicial  ex- 
pediency— despite  the  prevalence  of  in- 
tense, effective  competition— we  will  be 
witness.  In  my  view,  to  the  exact  opposite 
of    the    basic    Intent    of    the    anUtr\ist 
statutes. 

This  legislation.  Mr.  President,  Is  in- 
tended to  preclude  such  an  unfortunate 
eventuality.  It  Is  the  .same  language  as 
that  examined  in  public  hearing  and 
passed  by  this  body  in  June  of  1973.  The 
need  for  it  remains;  and  it  is  identical 
in  every  word  with  the  previous  pro- 
posal, which  was  examined  and  found 
worthy  of  Senate  approval.  I  am  con- 
fident that  my  colleagues  continue  to 
support  this  legislation  in  order  to  pre- 
clude the  possibility  of  a  grave  Injustice 
to  small  business  in  America. 


By   Mr.   PEARSON    (for  himself, 

Mr.   HoLLiNGS.   Mr.   Magnuson. 

Mr.  Fannih,  Mr.  Stevenson,  and 

Mr.  Bellmon^  : 

S.  3422.  A  bill  to  regulate  commerce 

to  assure  increased  supplies  of  natural 

gas  at  reasonable  prices  for  consumers, 

and  for  other  purposes.  Referrea  to  the 

Committee  on  Commerce. 

NATURAL  GAS  ACT  AMENDMBNTS  OP  1916 

Mr.  PEARSON.  Mr.  President,  I  intro- 
duce today,  for  myself  and  Senators 
HoLLiNGS.  Stevenson,  Magnuson,  Fan- 
nin, and  Bellmon.  a  bill  entitled,  the 
"Natural  Gas  Act  Amendments  of  1976." 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent tliat  the  text  of  our  bill  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  together  with  a  summary 
of  its  provisions  and  a  section-by-section 
analysis  of  its  provisions,  immediately 
following  these  remarks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr  PEARSON.  Mr.  President,  the  na- 
tional interest  requires  afflrmatlve  action 
in  this  Congress  on  the  important  Issue 
of  natural-gas  pricing  at  the  well-head. 
In    the   years   that   have    passed   since 


enactment  of  the  Natural  Gas  Act  of 
1938.  there  have  been  major  changes  in 
American  energy  consumption  and  dis- 
tribution. Without  reform  of  Uie  act,  the 
.shortage  of  natural  gas  Ln  Interstate 
commerce  will  only  become  more  ex- 
acerbated in  the  years  immediately 
ahead. 

Because  of  the  unusual  significance 
and  importance  of  this  energy  policy 
issue,  we  have  endeavored  to  draft  a 
bill  which  balances  equitably  the  Inter- 
ests of  the  affected  industries  and  con- 
sumers. It  will  be  our  purpose  to  seek 
prompt   consideration   of    this   bill. 

Mr.  President,  I  urge  all  of  my  col- 
leagues to  review  in  detail  the  proposal 
which  we  advance  today.  I  hope  that 
tliey  will  concur  with  us  that  this  is  a 
balanced  approach  to  a  difficult  problem. 

S.  3422 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembU'd,  That  thlfl 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Natural  Oaa  Act 
.Amendments  of  1976". 

Sec.  2.  The  Natural  Oas  Act  (16  U.S.C.  717 
et  seq.)  Is  amended  by  (1)  striking  out  sec- 
tion 24  thereof  (15  U.S.C.  717w);  and  (2) 
amending  aectlon  1  thereof  by  redesignating 
subsections  (a),  (b).and  (c)  as  subsections 
(b),  (c).  and  (d),  respectively,  and  inserting 
therein  the  following  new  subsection: 

••(a)  This  Act  may  be  cited  a.s  the  'Natural 
Gas  Act". 

SBC.  3.  Section  1(c)  of  the  National  Oas 
Act,  Is  redesignated  by  the  Natural  Oas  Act 
Amendments  of  1976  (hereinafter  referred  to 
as  the  1976  Amendments)  (15  U.S.C  717 
(bn.  is  amended  (1)  by  deleting  "The"  at 
the  beginning  thereof  and  by  Inserting  In 
lieu  thereof  Immediately  after  "(c)"  th» 
following:  "(1)  Except  as  provided  In  para- 
graph (2)  of  this  sub.sectlon.  the";  and  (2) 
by  Inserting  at  the  end  thereof  the  following 
new  paragraph: 

"(2)  Subject  only  to  the  provisions  of  sec- 
tion 24  of  this  Act,  after  the  date  of  enact- 
ment of  the  1976  Amendments,  the  authority 
of  the  Commission  to  regulate  the  sale  of 
natural   gas   to   a    natural-gas   company   for 
resale  In   interstate  commerce   pursuant   to 
this  Act  shall  cease  to  exist  with  respect  to, 
and   shall    not   apply    to,   new   natural    gas: 
Provided.  That  purchases  of  new  natural  gas 
by  any   natural-gaa   company   which   trans- 
ports   natural    gas    in    Interstate    commerce 
from  other  than  offshore  Federal  lands  dur- 
ing the  period  that  begins  on  the  date  of 
enactment  of  the  1976  Amendments  and  ends 
7  years  from  such  date  of  enactment  shall  be 
subject  to  the  onshore  price  limitation  estab- 
lished In  sections  4  and  5  of  this  Act  and 
adjusted  pursuant  to  section  31  of  this  Art. 
Nothing  contained  In  the  1976  Amendments 
shall  modify  or  affect  the  authority  of  the 
Comlsslon    In    effect    prior    to    the    date    of 
enactment  of  such  1976  Amendments  to  (A) 
regulate    the    transportation     In    Interstate 
commerce  of  natural  gas  or  the  sale  In  Inter- 
state commerce  for  resale  of  old  natural  gas 
except  as  provided  In  section  30  of  this  Act. 
or  (B)  regulate  sales  for  resale  of  natural  gas 
by   any   natural-gas  company   whlcJi   trans- 
ports natural  gas  In  Interstate  commerce  or 
by  an  affiliate  thereof  which  transports  nat- 
ural gas  In  Interstate  commerce". 

Sec  4.  (a)  Section  2  of  the  Natural  Gas  Act 
( 15  use.  717a)  Is  amended  by  striking  para- 
(i;raph  (6)  thereof  and  by  redesignating  para- 
graphs (6)  through  (9)  as  paragraphs  (13) 
through  (16),  and  by  Inserting  the  following 
new  paragraphs: 

"(6)    'Natural   gas'   means   natural   gas  or 
synthetic  natural  gas  unmixed,  or  any  mix- 
ture of  natural  and  synthetic  natural  gas. 
"(6)    'Synthetic    natural    gas'    means    gas 


manufactured  from  ooal  or  other  hydro- 
carbon-containing  materials  which  \r  (Kild  or 
tranBp>orted  In  Interstate  commerce 

"i7i  'New  natural  pas'  means  natural  gu 
sold  or  delivered  In  Interstate  commerce  i ex- 
cept synthetic  natural  gas)  (A)  which  Is 
dedicated  to  Interstate  commerce  for  the  first 
time  on  or  after  January  1.  1976:  Provided. 
That  natural  gas  so  sold  or  delivered  from 
offshore  Federal  lands  shall  be  dedicated  for 
the  life  of  the  reservoir  and  committed  for  an 
Initial  contract  term  of  not  les-s  than  15  years 
or  for  the  life  of  the  reservoir  If  less  t.ha:i  15 
years:  Provided  further.  That  any  aatura; 
gas  sold  by  a  producer  In  Interstate  commerce 
prior  to  the  date  of  enactment  of  the  1976 
Amendments  pursuant  to  limited  term  cer- 
tificates (5  years  or  less)  or  temporary  emer- 
gency contracts  shall  not  be  considered,  for 
the  purpose  of  this  provision,  as  having  been 
committed  to  Interstate  commerce,  or  (B| 
natural  gas  produced  from  a  reserv'olr  dis- 
covered on  or  after  January  1.  1976.  or  pro- 
duced from  wells  Initiated  and  completed  In 
an  extension  of  a  previously  discovered  reser- 
voir, as  determined  by  rule  by  the  Commis- 
sion on  or  after  January  1,  1976.  regardless  of 
whether  or  not  the  leases  covering  such 
newly  discovered  or  extended  reservoir  were 
theretofore  committed  by  contract  or  other- 
wise dedicated  to  the  Interstate  market 

"(8)  'Old  natural  gas'  means  natural  gas 
except  (A)  new  natural  gas  or  (B)  synthetic 
natural  gas  sold  or  delivered  on  or  after 
January  1.  1976 

"(9)  'Boiler  fuel  use  of  natural  gas'  means 
the  use  of  natural  gas  as  the  source  of  fuel 
In  a  generating  unit  of  more  than  25  mega- 
watts rated  net  generating  capacity,  or  In  any 
unit  which  is  part  of  an  electric  ulllltlea 
system  with  a  total  net  generating  capacity 
of  more  than  150  megawatts,  for  the  purpose 
of  generating  electricity  and  the  use  of  nat- 
lU'al  gas  as  the  source  of  fuel  for  generating 
Industrial  steam  and /or  Industrial  space  heat 
In  an  amount  that  exceeds  3,000  Mcf  on  any 
day  following  the  date  of  enactment  of  the 
1976  Amendments. 

"(10)  'Affiliate'  means  any  person  dlrecUy 
or  Indirectly  controlling,  controlled  by,  or  un- 
der common  control  or  ownership  with  any 
other  person.  &8  determined  by  the  Commis- 
sion pursuant  to  It-s  rulemaking  authority 

"(11)  'Offshore  Federal  lands'  means  any 
land  or  subsurface  area  within  the  Outer 
Continental  Shelf,  as  defined  In  section  2(ai 
of  the  Outer  Continental  Shelf  Lands  Act  (43 
use.  1331(a)). 

"(12)   'Mcf  means  1.000  cubic  feet  of  nat- 
ural gas  containing  one  million  British  ther- 
mal units  of  energy  at  60  degrees  Fahrenheit 
and  14.73  pounds  per  square  Inch  pressure.". 
Sec.  5.  (a)  Section  4(a)  of  the  Natural  Oas 
Act  (15  use.  717c(a))   is  amended  by  add- 
ing  at    the   end   thereof   the   following  new 
sentence:  "The  rates  and  charges  made,  de- 
manded, or  received  by  any  natural-gas  com- 
pany for.  or  In  connection  with,  a  contract 
for   the   sale   of  new    natural   gas  produced 
from  offshore  Federal  lands  shall  be  deemed 
to   be   Just   and   reasonable,   If   they  do  not 
exceed   the    applicable    celling   price,   estab- 
lished by  the  CommLsslon,  pursuant  to  sec- 
tion 24  of  this  Act,  In  effect  as  the  time  when 
such  new  natural  gas  is  either  first  sold  or 
first    transferred    under   such   contract  to  » 
natural-gas  company.  The  rates  and  char^ 
made,  demanded,  or  received  by  any  natural- 
gas  company   for.   or  In  connection  with  » 
contract   for    the    sale   of    new    n&tural   gs« 
produced    from    lands    other    than    offshore 
Federal  lands  shall  be  deemed  Just  and  rea- 
sonable,  if   they  do  not  exceed,  during  the 
period  that  begins  on  the  date  of  enactmer.t 
of  the    1976  Amendments  and  ends  7  year* 
after   such    date   of   enactment,   an   amount 
(hereinafter    referred    to    as    the    'oaihor* 
price"  equal  to  the  lesser  of  either  lAl  $'.60 
per  Mcf  as  adjusted  pursu.tnt  U)  subsections 
(a),   (b).  and  (c)   of  section  31  of  this  -Kct. 
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or  (B)  a  celling  rate  established  by  any  State 
for  sales  of  natural  gas  produced  In  such 
State  for  consumption  In  such  State. 

(b)  Section  4(e)  of  the  Natural  Gas  Act 
(15  use  717c(e)  )  Is  amended  by  adding  at 
the  end  thereof  the  following  new  sentence: 
'Notwithstanding  the  foregoing,  the  Com- 
mission shall  have  no  power — 

( 1 )  to  deny,  in  whole  or  in  part,  any  rate 
or  charge  made,  demanded,  or  received  by 
any  natural-gas  company  for.  or  In  connec- 
tion with,  the  purchase  or  sale  of  new  nat- 
ural gas.  or  that  portion  of  the  rates  and 
charges  of  such  company  which  relates  to 
such  purchase  or  sale,  except  ( A )  to  the  ex- 
tent that  such  rates  or  charges,  or  such  por- 
tion thereof,  for  new  natural  gas  produced 
from  offshore  Federal  laiid.s  exceed  the  ap- 
plicable ceUlng  price,  establl.--hed  by  the  Com- 
mission pursuant  to  section  24  of  this  Act. 
or  (B)  to  the  extent  that  such  rates  or 
charges  exceed,  during  the  period  that  be- 
gins on  the  date  of  enactment  of  the  1976 
Amendments  and  ends  7  years  after  s'Jch 
date  of  enactment,  an  onshore  price  equal 
to  the  lesser  of  either  (1)  81  60  per  Mcf  as 
adjusted  pursuant  tt)  subsections  (a|.  (b), 
and  (c)  of  section  31  of  this  Act:  or  (11)  a 
ceUIng  rate  established  by  any  State  for  salee 
of  nattu-al  gas  produced  In  such  State  for 
consumption  In  such  State,  or  dU)  In  any 
case  where  a  natural-gas  company  purchases 
natural  gas  from  an  affiliate  or  produces  nat- 
ur.il  gas  from  Its  own  properties,  to  the  ex- 
tent that  the  Commission  determines  that 
the  rates  and  charges  therefor  exceed  the 
current  rates  and  charges,  or  portion  there- 
of, made,  demanded,  or  received  for  com- 
parable sales  by  any  person  who  Is  not  affili- 
ated with  any  natural-gas  company:  or — 

(2)  to  order  a  decrease  In  the  rate  or  charge 
made,  demanded,  or  received  for  the  sale  or 
transfer  of  old  natural  gas  by  a  natural-gas 
company  If  such  rate  or  charge  shall  have 
been  previously  determined  or  deemed  to  be 
Just  and  reasonable  pursuant  t«  this  Act.". 

Sec  6  Section  6(a)  of  the  Natural  Gas 
Act  ( 15  U.S.C.  717d(a) )  is  aruendrd  by  .•strik- 
ing the  period  at  the  end  thereof  and  by  add- 
ing the  following:  ":  Provided  further.  That 
the  Conimlsslon  shall   have  no  power — 

(1)  to  deny.  In  whole  or  In  part,  any  rate 
or  charge  made,  demanded,  or  received  by 
any  natural-gas  company  for,  or  In  connec- 
tion with,  the  purchase  or  sale  of  new  nat- 
ural gas.  or  that  portion  of  the  rates  and 
charges  of  such  company  which  relates  to 
such  purchase  or  sale  except  (A)  to  the  ex- 
tent that  such  rates  or  charges,  or  such  por- 
tion thereof,  for  new  natural  gas  produced 
from  offshore  Federal  lands  exceed  the  ceil- 
ing price,  established  or  modified  by  regxi- 
latlon  of  the  Commission  piirsuant  to  sec- 
tion 24  of  thLs  Act.  or  (B)  to  the  extent  that 
Buch  rates  or  charges  exceed,  during  the  pe- 
riod that  begins  on  the  date  of  enactment  of 
the  1976  Amendments  and  end.<;  7  years  after 
such  date  of  enactment.  ;in  onshore  price 
equal  to  the  lesser  of  either  (1)  $1.60  per 
Mcf  as  adjusted  pursuant  to  subsections  (a) , 
(b),  and  (c)  of  section  31  of  this  Act:  or 
(11)  exceeds  an  amount  established  by  any 
State  for  sales  of  natural  gas  produced  In 
such  State  for  consumption  In  such  Stat-?: 
or  (111)  In  any  case  where  a  natural -tra-^  roni- 
pany  purchases  natural  gas  from  an  affiliate 
or  produces  natural  gas  from  Its  own  prop- 
erties, to  the  extent  that  the  Commlaslon  de- 
termines that  the  rates  and  charges  therefor 
exceed  the  current  rates  and  charges,  or  por- 
tion thereof,  made,  demanded,  or  received 
for  comparable  sales  by  any  person  who  Is 
not  affiliated  with  any  natural-gas  company: 
or — ■ 

(2)   to   order    a   decrease    In    the    rate    or 
charge  made,  demanded,  or  received  for  the 
sale  or  transfer  of  old  natural  gas  by  a  nat- 
ural-gas company  If  such  rate  or  charge  shall 
have  been  previously  determined  or  deemed 


to  be  Just  and   reasonable  pursuant  to  this 

Act.". 

Sec  7  Section  14  of  the  Natural  Gas  Act 
I  15  U.S  C.  717m)  Is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following  two  new  subsec- 
tions 

■(h)  The  Commission  Is  further  author- 
ized and  directed  to  conduct  studies  of  the 
exploration,  development,  production,  gath- 
ering, storage,  transportation,  distribution. 
consumption,  and  sale  of  nattual  gas,  pro- 
duced In  any  State,  whether  or  not  otherwl&e 
.subject  to  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  Commis- 
sion, including  the  exploration,  development, 
production,  gathering,  storage,  traiisporta- 
tion,  distribution,  consumption  and  sale  of 
natural  gas  by  any  agency  or  other  instru- 
mentality of  the  United  States  or  of  any 
State  or  political  subdivision  thereof  and  to 
make  an  annual  independent  estimate  of 
proved  and  potential  natural-gas  reserves  It 
shall.  Insofar  as  practicable,  obtain  and  keep 
current  Information  regarding  ( 1 )  the  owner- 
ship, operation,  management,  and  control 
of  all  facilities  for  such  exploration,  develop- 
ment, productio:.,  gathering,  storage,  trans- 
portation, distribution,  consumption,  and 
sale:  (2)  the  Commission's  Independent  esti- 
mate of  total  proved  and  potential  natural- 
gas  reserves  in  the  United  States  by  fields  or 
reservoirs,  the  current  utilization  of  natural 
gas.  and  the  relationship  between  the  two; 
(3)  the  rates,  charges,  and  contracts  for  nat- 
ural-gas service  to  residential,  niral.  com- 
mercial, and  Industrial  consumers,  and  pri- 
vate and  public  agencies:  and  (4)  the  rela- 
tionship of  any  and  all  such  Information  to 
the  requirements  of  conservation.  Industry, 
commerce,  and  the  national  defense.  The 
OommlEslon  shall  report  to  the  Congress  and 
shall  publish  and  make  available  the  results 
of  studies,  investigations,  and  estimates  made 
pursuant  to  this  subsection. 

"(1)  In  making  studies,  investigations,  and 
reports  pursuant  to  this  section,  the  Com- 
mission shall  utilize,  insofar  as  practicable, 
the  services,  studies,  reports,  information, 
and  programs  of  existing  agencies  and  other 
instrumentalities  of  the  United  States,  of 
the  several  States,  and  of  the  natiu^l-gas 
industry.  Nothing  in  this  section  shall  be 
construed  as  modifying,  reassigning,  or  other- 
wise affecting  the  investigative  and  report- 
ing activities,  duties,  powers,  and  functions 
of  any  other  agency  or  Instrumentality  of  the 
United  States  " 

Sex:.  8.  The  Natural  Gas  Act  (15  U.S.C. 
717  et  seq.) ,  as  amended  by  the  1976  Amend- 
ments, Is  further  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following  eight  new  sections: 

"CEILING  PRICE  FOR  NEW  NATX'RAL  GAS  PRODtJCEn 
FROM    OFFSHORE    FXDERAL    LANDS 

"Sec  24.  (a)  New  natural  gas  produced 
from  offshore  Federal  lands  may  be  sold  or 
transferred  only  if  its  total  price  does  not 
exceed  a  celling  price  equal  to  the  sum  of — 

"(1)  a  base  price  as  determined  m  accord- 
ance with  subsection  (  bi  of  this  section  or  a 
special  price  as  determined  In  accordance 
with  subsection  ic)  of  this  section: 

"(2)  any  adjustment  of  the  base  price  or 
special  price  In  accordance  with  subsection 
(d)  of  this  section  (relating  to  Inflation  or 
deflation)  applicable  at  the  time  of  the 
initial  dedication  of  such  natural  gas:   and 

"(3)  any  additional  amounts  authorised 
to  be  paid  under  subsection  (e)  of  this  sec- 
tion (relating  to  quality  and  other  adjust- 
ments) and  subsection  (f)  of  this  section 
(relating  to  contract  escalations). 

"(b)  The  ba,se  price — 

"(1)  effective  from  January  1,  1976  to 
December  31,  1980  shall  be  equivalent  on  a 
British  thermal  unit  iBtui  basis  to  the  maxi- 
mum weighted  average  first  sale  price  for 
crude  oil  produced  in  the  United  States  in 
effect  on  the  date  of  enactment  of  the  1976 
Amendments  as  determined  by  the  Federal 
Energy  Administration  pursuant  to  title  r\' 


of  the  Energy  PoUcy  and  Conservation  Act 
(15  U.S.C.  753-757).  The  Commission  shall 
express  such  base  price  in  cents  per  Mcf  by 
dividing  such  maxlmiun  weighted  average 
first  sale  price  for  crude  oU  bv  a  factor  of 
5.8. 

"(2)  effective  on  Januan-  1.  1981  for  the 
following  5  years  shall  be  established  by  the 
Commission  by  rule  on  January  1,  1981,  and 
such  base  price  shall  be  revised  thereafter 
by  rule  at  5-year  Intervals  In  establishing 
such  base  price  the  Commission  shall  con- 
sider the  following  factors  and  only  these 
factors 

"(A)  the  experience  In  the  previous  5  years 
with  respect  to  whether  the  prevailing  prlcee 
have  been  at  excessive  or  inadequate  levels 
for  attracting  capital  for  the  exploration, 
development  and  production  of  new  natural 
gas  from  offshore  Federal  lands: 

"(B)  the  prospective  costs,  without  regard 
to  pro6F)ectlve  levels  of  general  Inflation  or 
defiatlon.  attributable  to  the  exploration. 
development,  production,  gathering,  and 
sale  of  the  new  natural  gas  from  offshore 
Federal  lands: 

"(C)  the  base  price  necessary  to  encourage 
the  optimum  levels  of  (1)  the  exploration 
for  natural  gas  produced  from  offshore  Fed- 
eral lands.  (U)  the  development,  production 
and  gathering  of  natural  gas  produced  from 
offshore  Federal  lands,  and  (111)  the  main- 
tenance of  proved  reserves  of  natural  gas  in 
the  offshore  Federal  lands:    and 

"(D)  the  base  price  that  will  protect  con- 
sumers of  nattira!  gas  from  prices  that.  In 
the  absence  of  such  a  base  price,  would  be 
higher  than  nece.ssary  to  satisfy  the  criteria 
of  s'abparagraphs  (A)  through  iCi  of  this 
paragraph. 

"(c)  The  Commission  may  authorize  a  per- 
son to  charge  or  receive  for  new  natural  gas 
an  amouiit  In  excess  of  the  base  price  author- 
ized In  subsection  (hi  of  this  section  In 
any  high-cost  production  area  or  vertical 
drilling  depth  in  any  off.shore  Federal  lands 
designated  by  the  Commission  The  Commis- 
sion may  designate  high-cost  production 
areas  or  vertical  drilling  depths,  and,  pur- 
suant to  the  'actors  for  revising  the  base 
rate  In  paragraph  (2)  of  subsection  ib)  of 
this  section,  may  establish  one  or  more  such 
special  prices  if  the  Commis.sioi'.  finds — 

"(1)  that  the  current  and  prosp>ectlve 
costs,  without  regard  to  prospective  levels  of 
general  Inflation  or  deflation,  o^  production 
In  such  high-cost  production  area  or  vertical 
drilling  depth  designated  by  the  Commission 
are  sub.stantlally  alxsve  the  adjusted  base 
price  authorized  under  subsection  (a)  of  this 
section:  and 

"(2)  the  production  of  new  natural  pas 
In  such  designated  high-cost  production  area 
or  vertical  drilling  depth  is  required  by  th« 
public  convenience  and  necessity 

"(dtd)  The  base  price  established  or  re« 
vised  pursuant  to  subsection  (bi  ili  or  (2i 
of  this  section  or  any  special  price  established 
or  revised  pursuant  to  subsection  (c)  of  this 
section  shall,  commencing  with  the  quarter 
following  the  date  of  enactment  of  the  1976 
Amendments,  and  at  quarterly  Intervals 
thereafter  be  adjusted  by  the  Commission 
for  any  inflation  or  deflation  by  multiplying 
it  by  a  number  whose  numerator  is  the 
latest  available  quarterly  implicit  price  de- 
flator for  Grass  National  Product  and  whose 
denominator  Is  the  Implicit  price  deflator  for 
Gross  National  Product  for  the  corresponding 
quarter  of  the  base  year  1976  as  compiled  . 
by  the  Bureau  of  Economic  Analysis  as  ini- 
tially published  by  the  Department  of  Com- 
merce.' 

"(2)  The  BureaTi  of  Economic  Analysis  or 
a  successor  agency  shall  continue  to  com- 
pile, and  the  Department  of  Commerce  shall 
continue  to  publish,  the  implicit  price  de- 
flator for  Gross  National  Product  in  accord- 
ance with  procedures  coriSlstent  with  those 
in  effect  on  January  1.  1976.  In  order  to  carry 
out  the  purposes  of  this  Act. 
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••(e)  The  Commission  shall,  by  rtile,  per- 
mit variations  from  the  adjusted  base  price  or 
any  special  price  during  the  term  of  the  con- 
tract for  new  natural  gas  sold  pursuant  to 
thU  section  to  reflect  the  Btu  content  of  the 
natural  gas.  an  allowance  for  gathermg  ac- 
tually performed  by  the  producer,  the  cost 
of  removing  Impurities,  changes  In  sever- 
ence  taxes  or  similar  taxes,  the  value  of  any 
compensation  advanced  to  the  producer,  and 
other  such  cost-oriented  adjustmenta 

"(O  A  producer  may,  at  the  time  of  dedi- 
cation of  new  natural  gas  subject  to  this 
section,  provide  by  contract  for  a  specified 
annual  Increase  In  the  price  of  such  natural 
gaa  above  the  applicable  adjusted  base  price 
Ui  effect  at  the  time  the  natural  gas  was 
Initially  dedicated  to  compensate  for  In- 
creased costs  in  the  production  of  such  nat- 
ural gas,  not  In  excess  of  an  amount  to  be 
determined  by  the  Commission  by  rule 

••(g)  Upon  the  expiration  of  the  mini- 
mum lolUal  contract  term  of  16  years  for 
ih©  sale  of  new  natural  gas.  such  natural 
gas  shall  continue  to  be  sold  or  transferred 
at  a  price  mutually  acceptable  to  the  seller 
and  the  purchasers,  not  In  excess  of  the  then 
applicable  ceiUnK  price  Such  contract  en- 
tered Into  upon  the  expiration  of  the  Initial 
contract  shall  be  for  a  term  equal  to  the 
remaining    life    of    the    decUcated    reservoir. 

"ADVANCE  PAYMENTS 

"SKC.  26.  If  the  Commission,  pursuant  to 
Its  authority  to  regulate  natural-gas  com- 
panies under  sections  4,  5.  and  7  of  this  Act 
(15  U.SC.  717c.  717d  and  717f),  authorizes 
any  such  company  to  advance  funds  to  any 
person  prior  to  production  of  the  natural 
gas.  the  contract  covering  such  sale  shall  be 
filed  with  the  Commission  at  least  60  days  in 
advance  of  payments  thereunder.  The  Com- 
mission thereafter  may  require,  after  no- 
tice and  opportunity  for  hearing,  that  the 
sales  rate  be  reduced  or  modified  from  an 
amount  that  equal.i  the  current  rates  and 
charges  for  comparable  sales  by  other  per- 
sons as  necessary  to  repay  In  full  to  the 
advancing  party  the  principal  of  the  advance 
and  any  Interest  thereon,  upon  such  terms 
and  conditions  as  the  Commission  may  de- 
termine proper  In  the  public  Interest 

"NATUBAL     CAS     rOK      ESSENTIAL     AGRICULTURAL 
AND  OTHER  PURPOSES 

'•Sec    26     (a)    Except    to   the   extent   that 
natural-gas  supplies   are   required   to  main- 
tain natural -gas  service  to  residential  users, 
small  users,  hospitals,  and  similar  users  vital 
to  public  health  and  safety,  as  defined  by 
the    Commission    and    notwithstanding    any 
other  provision  of  law  or  of  any  natural -gas 
allocation  or  curtailment  plan  In  effect  un- 
der existing  law.   the   Commission  shall,   by 
rule,   prohibit   any   Interruption   or   curtail- 
ment  of   natural    gas   and    take   such    other 
steps  as  are  necessary   to  assure  as  soon  as 
practicable    the    availability    In     interstate 
commerce  of  sufUclent  quantities  of  natu- 
ral gas  for  use  for  any  essential  agricultural, 
food    processing,    and    food    packaging    pur- 
poses for  which  natural  gas  Is  necessary.  In- 
cluding but  not  limited  to  Irrigation  pump- 
ing,   crop    drying,    use    as    a    raw    material 
feedstock,  or  process  fuel  In  the  production 
of  fertilizer  and  essential  agricultural  chem- 
icals  In   existing  plants   (for  present  or  ex- 
panded  capacity)    and    In    new   plant*.   The 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  shall  determine  by 
rule   the   agrlcultiu-al.    food   processing,   and 
food   packaging  purposes  for  which   natural 
gas  Is  necessary    The  Secretary   of   Agricul- 
ture shall   assist  the  Commission   In   deter- 
mining the  amount  of  natural  gas  which  Is 
necessary    for   such    essential    uses    to    meet 
requirements  for  full  food  and  fiber  produc- 
tion. 

"(b)  Except  to  the  extent  that  natural - 
gas  supplies  are  required  to  maintain  nat- 
ural-gas service  for  purposes  specified  under 
subsection  (a)  of  this  section,  the  Commis- 
sion  shall   assure,   to   the   maximum   extent 


teaslble.  the  maintenance  of  natural -gas 
service  to  persons  using  natural  gas  for  indus- 
trial purposes  for  which  natural  gaa  Is  es- 
sential for  uses  (other  than  boiler  fuel)  for 
which  there  Is  no  practicable  substitute 

"(c)  The  Commission  shall  decide  applica- 
tions for  special  relief  from  a  curtailment 
plan  as  soon  as  practicable,  but  In  no  event 
later  than  120  days  after  the  date  such  appli- 
cations are  accepted  for  filing. 

"COMMISSION    JtJRIS»XCrnON    OVER    STNTHTTIC 
NATCrRAL    CAS 

•Sec.  27.  The  provisions  of  this  Act  shall 
apply  to  any  plant  for  the  manufacture  of 
synthetic  natural  gas,  to  any  sales  or  trans- 
portation of  such  synthetic  natural  gas.  and 
to    any    person    owning    or    operating    such 
plant:  Provided.  That  such  Jurisdiction  shall 
not,  as  a  result  of  the  operation  of  this  sec- 
tion.  Include   the  feedstock  of  such  plant; 
Provided   further.  That   If   any   such   person 
or  predecessor  In  Interest  was  bona  fide  en- 
gaged In  the  transportation  or  sale  of  syn- 
thetic natural   gas.  subject  to  the  Jurisdic- 
tion of  the  Commission  on  the  date  of  enact- 
ment of   the   1976   Amendments,    the   Com- 
mission   shall    Issue    a    certificate    required 
under  section  7  of  this  Act  without  requiring 
further   proof   that   the   public   convenience 
and  necessity  will  be  served  by  such  opera- 
tion,   and    without    further    proceedings.    If 
application   for   such   certificate    Is    n\ade    to 
the  Commission  within  90  days  after  the  date 
of  enactment  of  the  1976  Amendments  Pend- 
ing the  determination  of  any  such  applica- 
tion, the  continuance  of  such  operation  shall 
be  lawful.   Arul  provided  further.  That  such 
Jurisdiction    shall    not    preempt    State    laws, 
rules,  and  regulations  regarding  natural  re- 
source  development,   conservation,    and   en- 
vironmental protection,  or  any  other  proper 
exercise  of  SUte  police  powers 

"NATCRAL-CAS    CONSERVATION 

•Sec.  28.  (a)  Except  as  provided  in  sub- 
sections (c)  and  ;e)  of  this  section,  the 
Commission  shall  by  rule  prohibit  boiler  fuel 
use  of  natural  gas  affecting  commerce  not 
Initially  contracted  for  prior  to  May  10,  1976. 
unless,  upon  petition  by  the  user,  the  Com- 
mission determines  for  the  subsequent  12 
month  period  that — 

"(1)  alternative  fuels,  other  than  propane, 
are  not  available  to  such  user;  or 

"(2)  It  Is  not  practicable  or  feasible  to 
utilize  such  alternative  fuels  at  the  time  of 
such  Commission  determination. 

"(b)  Except  as  provided  In  subsections 
(c)  and  (e)  of  this  section,  boUer  fuel  use  of 
natural  gas  contracted  for  prior  to  May  10. 
1976.  for  the  purpose  of  generating  electricity 
shall  be  terminated  by  the  user  of  such  nat- 
ural gas  at  the  expiration  of  such  contract  or 
10  years  after  the  date  of  enactment  of  the 
1976  AmendmenU  whichever  Is  earlier,  un- 
less, upon  petition  of  such  user,  the  Conuixls- 
slon  determines  for  the  subsequent  12  month 
period  that  - 

(1)  alternative  fuels,  othtr  than  provsne 
(and  other  than  crude  oU  or  products  re- 
fined therefrom  until  May  10.  1986).  are  not 
available  to  such  user,  or — - 

(2)  It  Is  not  practicable  or  feasible  to  util- 
ize such  alternative  fuels  at  the  time  of  such 
Commission  determination  The  Commission 
shall  modify  or  terminate  certlfiates  of  pub- 
lic convenience  and  necessity  relating  to  such 
ooDtracts  to  the  extent  neces.sary  to  carry  otit 
the   purpose   of   this  subsection 

"(c)  The  Conunlsslon  shall  exempt  from 
any  rule  under  this  section  the  burning  of 
natural  gas  by  powerplants  or  Industrial  fa- 
cilities for  the  purpose  of  operating  pt>llutlon 
abatement  systems  to  the  extent  natural  gas 
Is  required  for  the  efficient  operation  of  such 
pollution  abatement  systems. 

"(d)  Nothing  In  this  section  fhall  impair 
any  requirement  In  any  State  of  Federal  law 
pertaining  to  safety  or  environmental  pro- 
tection.   The    Commission,    In    determining 


practicability  where  required  by  this  sec- 
tion, shall  not  assume  that  there  will  be  any 
lessening  In  any  safety  or  environmental  re- 
quirement established  pursuant  to  State  of 
Federal  law 

••(e)  The  Commission  .^hall  not  prohibit 
the  boiler  fuel  use  of  natural  gas  for  the 
neoessaxy  processes  of  Ignition,  startup,  test- 
ing, and  flame  stabilization  by  a  facility,  or 
for  the  purpose  of  alleviating  short-term  air 
quality  emergencies  or  any  other  danger  to 
the  public  health,  safety,  or  welfare 

■•(f)  Except  as  expressly  provided  in  sub- 
section (b)  of  this  section,  the  Commission 
shall  not  ( 1 )  modify,  amend,  or  abrogate 
contracts  entered  into  prior  to  May  10.  1976. 
for  the  .sale  or  transportation  of  natural  gas 
for  broiler  fuel  use.  (2i  modify,  amend,  or 
abrogate  certificates  of  public  convenience 
and  necessity  authorizing  the  sale  or  trans- 
portation of  natural  gas  under  such  con- 
tracts, except  upon  application  duly  made 
by  the  holder  of  a  certificate  under  section  7 
of  this  Act;  or  (3)  prevent.  Impair,  or  limit. 
either  directly  or  Indirectly,  the  perfomance 
of  any  such  contract  or  certificate:  Provxded. 
however.  That  the  provisions  of  this  subsec- 
tion shall  not  modify  or  limit  the  authority 
of  the  Commission  to  effectuate  curtailments 
of  natural  gas  sold  by  a  natural-gas  company 
to  Its  customers. 

"(g)  In  Implementing  the  provisions  of 
this  section,  the  Commission  shall,  to  the 
extent  necessary,  apply  the  provisions  of 
section  17  of  this  Act  (15  U.8.C.  717p)  Not- 
withstanding the  provisions  of  section  1  of 
the  Act  (16  use  717).  the  provisions  of 
sections  20.  21.  and  22  (15  U.SC.  717s.  717t 
and  717u)  shall  be  applicable  for  the  enforce- 
ment of  thts  section 
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••Sec.  29  (a)  Within  120  days  after  the 
date  of  enactment  of  the  1976  Amendments, 
the  Commission  shall  by  rule  require  all 
natural-gas  companies  which  transport 
natural  gas  In  IntersUte  commerce  making 
sales  for  the  boiler  fuel  use  of  natural  pa^ 
or  making  sales  of  natural  gas  for  resale  for 
the  boiler  fuel  use  of  natural  gaa  to  charge 
all  such  users  a  rate  for  purchased  gas  which 
Is  equal  to — 

( 1 )  the  average  price  of  purchased  natural 
gas  of  such  company  exclusive  of  any 
amounts  paid  In  excess  of  the  then  appli- 
cable adjusted  base  price  for  new  natural  pa-; 
produced  from  offshore  Federal  lands,  and 

(2)  a  surcharge  computed  by  dividing  the 
total  amount  paid  In  excess  of  the  then 
applicable  adjusted  base  price  for  new  nat- 
ural gas  by  the  total  volume  for  the  boiler 
fuel  use  of  natural  gas  In  such  company's 
system. 

(b)  All  natural-gas  companies  shall  condi- 
tion all  sales  for  resale  for  the  boiler  fuel  use 
r>f  n»;.iral  gas  to  require  that  such  boiler  fuel 
u.sers  are  charged  a  rate  for  purchased  nat- 
ural gaa  that  Is  not  less  than  the  rate  com- 
puted pursuant  to  subsection  (a)  of  this  sec- 
tion. In  conditioning  such  sales,  the  Commis- 
sion shall  limit  such  asslgrmient  so  that  the 
total  purchased  gas  portion  of  the  rate  for 
the  boiler  fuel  use  of  natural  gas  does  not 
exceed  an  amount  equal  to  120  percent  of 
the  equivalent  (on  a  Btu  basis)  of  the  na- 
tional average  cost  of  heating  oil  as  reported 
by  the  Federal  Energy  Administration  lor  a 
successor  agency)    in  the  previous  year 

(c)  Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of  sec- 
tion 1  of  this  Act  (15  use.  717ia)  to  717 
(d)  ).  all  natural-gas  companies  shall  charge 
for  the  boiler  fuel  use  of  natural  gas  any 
person  (other  than  a  purchaser  for  resale)  s 
rate  which  Includes  a  purcha.sed  gas  charge 
which  Is  not  less  than  the  rate  computed 
under  subsection  (a)  of  this  section.  In  reg- 
ulating such  sales,  the  Commission  shall 
limit  such  assignment  so  that  the  total  pur- 
chased gas  portion  of  the  rate  f"r  the  boUer 
fuel  use  of  natural  gas  does  not  exceed  an 
amount  equal  to  120  percent  of  the  equiva- 


lent (on  a  Btu  basis)  of  the  national  aver- 
age cost  of  heating  oil  as  reported  by  the 
Federal  Energy  Admiiil.stratlon  (or  a  suc- 
cessor agency)   In  the  prevolus  year. 

(d)  The  Commls-sioii  shai;  promulgate 
niles  to  govern  sales,  exchanges  or  transfers 
among  natural-gas  compwinles  and  sales,  ex- 
changes or  transfers  to  natural-ga.-^  distribut- 
ing companies  or  other  cuitomer^  served  by 
multiple  natural-pas  companies  the  ext*-iil 
necessary  to  achieve  the  purpose  of  this 
section. 

(e)  Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of  sec- 
tion 1  of  this  Act  (15  U.SC.  717(a)  to  717 
(d) )  the  provisions  of  sections  20,  21,  and  22 
of  this  Act  (15  U.S.C.  717s.  717t.  and  71 7u) 
shall  be  applicable  for  the  enforcement  of 
this  section 

"RATES   AND   rHARGRS    FOR    OLD    NATTTRAI.   GAS 

"Sec.  30.  The  Commission  shall,  as  soon 
as  practicable  after  the  date  of  e  lactment  of 
the  1976  Amendments,  pursuant  to  rulemak- 
ing procedures  imder  section  553  of  title  5. 
United  States  Code,  establish,  and  every  2 
years  shall,  modify  a  national  celling  for 
rates  and  charges  for  the  sale  In  Interstate 
commerce  for  resale  of  old  natural  gas,  after 
the  expiration  of  a  contract  by  Its  own  terms 
(and  not  through  the  exercise  of  any  power 
to  renegotiate  contained  therein  or  to  ter- 
minate whether  expres.s  or  Implied)  for  the 
continued  sale  or  delivery  of  such  natural 
gas.  In  establishing  such  national  celling, 
the  Commission  shall  consider  the  following 
factors  and  only  these  factors: 

•(  1 )  the  costs  attributable  to  the  explora- 
Oon.  development,  production,  gathering. 
and  sale  of  old  natural  gas; 

•(2)  the  prospective  costs  of  operation,  re- 
working, installation  of  additional  com- 
pression, and  similar  expenses,  which  costs 
are  necessary  to  prevent  abandonment  In 
place  of  reserves  of  old  natural  gas  other- 
wise recoverable; 

•■i3)  the  reimbursement  to  the  seller  of  (a) 
aiiv  severance,  production,  or  other  tax  pay- 
able by  the  seller  and  levied  on  the  ■value 
of  production  at  the  wellhead:  and  (b)  any 
royalty  or  royalties  on  natural  gas  which  a 
producer  is  required  to  pay  to  a  royalty 
owner  under  applicable  State  law; 

"(4)  the  rate  of  return  on  seller's  original 
capital  Investment  which  is  sufficient  to  en- 
courage the  optimum  level  of  Investment  in 
exploration,  development  and  production  of 
old  natural  gas;  and 
"  "(5)  the  rates  and  charges  that  will  protect 
consumers  of  natural  pas  from  price  Increa-ses 
that  would,  in  the  absence  of  a  national  cell- 
ing during  periods  of  actual  or  anticipated 
shortages,  e.xceed  the  rates  and  charges  neces- 
sary to  achieve  the  objectives  of  paragraph 
(4)  of  this  subsection 

ADJUSTMENTS  TO  THE  PRICE  FOR  NEW  NATTTRAL 
CAS  PRODUCED  FROM  LANDS  OTHER  THAN  OFT- 
SHORE  FEDERAL  LANDS 

Sec.  31.  (a)  During  the  period  that  begins 
on  the  date  of  enactment  of  the  1976  Amend- 
ments and  ends  seven  years  from  such  date, 
the  Commission  may  authorize  a  person  to 
charge  or  receive  a  special  price  for  new  nat- 
ural gas  produced  from  lands  other  than  off- 
shore Federal  lands  In  excess  of  the  appli- 
cable onshore  price  under  sections  4  and  5 
of  this  Act  ( 15  VS.C.  717c.  717d)  In  any  lands 
other  than  offshore  Federal  lands  designated 
by  the  Commission.  The  Commission  may 
designate  high-cost  production  areas  or  ver- 
tical drilling  depths,  and  may  establish  one 
or  more  such  special  prices  If  the  Commis- 
sion finds — 

■(  1 )  that  the  current  and  prospective  costs 
without  regard  to  prospective  levels  of  gen- 
eral inflation  or  deflation  of  production  In 
such  high-cost  production  area  or  vertical 
drilling  depth  designated  by  the  Commission 
are  substantially  above  the  onshore  price  au- 
thorized under  sections  4  and  5  of  this  Act; 
and 


••(2)  the  production  of  new  natural  gas  In 
such  designated  high -cost  production  area  or 
vertical  drilling  depth  required  Is  by  the 
public  convenience  and  necessity. 

"(b)  il)  The  onshore  price  established  or 
revised  pursuant  to  sections  4  and  5  of  this 
Act  or  any  special  price  established  or  revised 
pursuant  to  subsection  la)  of  this  section 
shall,  commencing  with  the  quarter  follow- 
ing the  date  of  enactment  of  the  1976 
Amendments  and  at  quarterly  Intervals 
thereafter,  be  adjusted  by  the  Commission 
for  any  Inflation  or  deflation  by  multlpli-lng 
It  by  a  number  whose  numerator  Is  the  lat«st 
available  quarterly  implicit  price  deflator  for 
Gross  National  Product  and  whose  denomi- 
nator Is  the  Implicit  price  deflator  for  Gross 
National  Product  for  the  corresponding 
quarter  of  the  base  year  1976  as  compiled  by 
the  Bureau  of  Economic  Analysis  as  initially 
published  by  the  Department  of  Commerce, 

•■|2i  The  Biu-eau  of  Economic  Analysis  or 
a  successor  agency  shall  continue  to  com- 
pile, and  the  Department  cf  Commerce  shall 
continue  to  publish,  the  Implicit  price  de- 
flator for  Gross  National  Product,  In  accord- 
ance with  procedures  consistent  with  those 
In  effect  on  January  1,  1976.  In  order  to  carry 
out  the  purp>oses  of  this  Act. 

"(c)  The  Commission  shall,  by  rule,  per- 
mit variations  from  the  onshore  price  or  any 
onshore  special  price  establKhed  under  sec- 
tions 4  and  5  of  this  Act  during  the  term  of 
the  contract  for  new  natural  gas  sold  ptir- 
suant  to  this  section  to  reflect  the  Btu  con- 
tent of  the  natural  gas.  an  allowance  for 
gathering  actually  performed  by  the  pro- 
ducer, the  cast  of  removing  Impurities. 
changes  In  severance  taxes  or  similar  taxes, 
the  value  of  any  compensation  advanced  to 
the  producer  and  other  such  cost -oriented 
adjustments". 

Summary  of  the  Natitral  Gas  Act 
Amendments  of  1976 

The  Natural  Gas  Act  .Amendments  of  1976 
are  based  primarily  upon  the  provisions  of 
S.  2310.  as  pa-ssed  by  the  Senate  on  October 
22.  1975.  on  a  roll  call  vote  of  58-32  In  pro- 
posing a  fundamental  restructurmg  of  FPC 
regulatory  authority  over  natural  gas  pro- 
duction and  sales,  the  1976  Amendmerits  seek 
to  balance  the  consumers  Interest  In  low- 
cast  energy  against  the  consumer's  Interest 
In  adequate  supplies  of  clean,  efficient  en- 
ergy to  meet  his  needs. 

■Hie  following  features  of  the  1976  Amend- 
ments should  be  emphasized: 

I      NEW    NATURAL    CAS     DEFINmON 

The  definition  of  "new  natural  gas"  in  the 
1976  Amendments  is  virtually  the  same  as 
that  contained  In  S,  2310.  Natural  gas 
dedicated  for  the  first  time  to  interstate 
commerce  on  or  after  January  I,  1976: 
natural  gas  produced  from  newly  discovered 
reservoirs  or  extensions  of  existing  reser\-olrs; 
and  natural  gas  available  after  the  expira- 
tion of  short  term  or  emergency  contracts  is 
defined  as  "new  natural  gas  "  Under  S  2310. 
the  effective  dat*  wa.=  January  1.  1975.) 

ri.    ON -SHORE    NATURAL    CAS    PRICING 

The  1976  Amendments'  treatment  of  new- 
on-shore  natural  ga.s  pricing  Is  ba.sed  upon 
S  2310.  New  natural  gas  produced  from  on- 
shore wells  would  be  deregulated  at  the  well- 
head Producer  regulation  under  the  Natural 
Gas  Act  Is  terminated  for  new  natural  gas 
sales.  That  Is,  the  requirements  for  producer 
certification,  dedication,  rate  flMng  and 
abandonmeiit  of  new  natural  gas  produced 
and  sold  from  on-shore  lands  will  no  longer 
apply  However,  the  1976  Amendments  In- 
corporate an  "onshore  transition  price"  con- 
cept which  was  not  Included  In  S   2310. 

During  the  period  from  the  date  of  enact- 
ment of  the  1976  Amendments  to  seven  years 
from  such  date  of  enactment,  interstate 
pipelines  are  prohibited  from  paying  more 
than  the   "onshore  price"  for  new  natural  gas 


produced  from  on-shore  lands.  Such  pur- 
chases will  be  Just  and  reasonable,  under 
sections  4  and  5  of  the  Natural  Gas  Act.  only 
If  they  do  not  exceed  the  "onshore  transi- 
tion price"  which  will  be  a  celling  price  equa'. 
to  »1.60,  as  adjusted  quarterly  for  Inflation 
and  for  Btu  content,  and  other  customary 
and  necessary  adjustments  Authority  is  ex- 
tended to  the  FPC  to  authorize  special  on- 
shore prices,  during  the  seven  year  transition 
period,  to  accommodate  special  high  cost  of 
production  conditions. 

Old  natural  gas  pricing  would  be  sub- 
ject to  revised  criteria,  as  In  S  2310.  upon 
the  expiration  of  contract?  by  their  own 
terms  (and  not  through  any  express  or  Im- 
plied power  to  terminate  or  power  of  re- 
negotiation contained  in  such  contracts. 
The  FPC  would  eetabiiiih  a  national  ceiling 
price  for  old  natural  gas  available  upon  the 
expiration  of  contracts,  and  this  ceiling 
price  would  be  revised  every  two  years,  as 
under  current  FPC  practice 

ra  OFF-SHORE  natt:-ral  gas  pricing 

Under  S.  2310.  new  natural  gas  produced 
from  off-shore  federal  lands  would  be  sub- 
ject to  FPC  nrice  ceilings  for  five  years 
(through  December  31.  1980)  S  2310  con- 
tained criteria  for  the  FPC  to  consider  In 
establishing  such  celling  prices 

Under  the  1976  .'Vmendments.  a  permanent 
svstem  of  FPC  ceiling  price  authority  is 
established  for  new  nat-jral  pas  produced 
from  off-shore  federal  lands.  Initially,  the 
FPC  would  estabii:=h  a  "base  price"  for  sale^ 
of  new  natural  gas  from  off-shore  federal 
lands  equal  to  the  average  price  of  domestic 
oil.  on  an  energy  equivalent  basis,  in  effect 
on  the  date  of  enactment 

This  Initial  base  price,  to  be  effective  for 
five  years  i  January  1.  1976  through  Decem- 
ber 31  1980).  would  be  about  fl.35  per  Mcf 
(compared    to    52c    per    Mcf    under    current 

On  January  1.  1981.  and  thereafter  at  five 
year  Intervals  the  FPC  would  be  required 
to  revise  its  base  price  to  reflect  certain  cri- 
teria enumerated  in  the  1976  Amendments 
Tl.e  criteria  arc  comparable  to  those  con- 
tained In  S.  2310  to  govern  the  celling  price 
for  off-shore  new  natural  pas  production 

The  total  price,  or  "celling  price'  for  ne^ 
natural  gas  produced  from  off-shore  federa. 
land^  woiild  include  the  base  price,  plus  an 
adjustment  made  quarteriy  for  Inflation  (or 
deflation),  plus  other  necessary,  proper  and 
customary   adjustments  ^ 

Initial  contracts  for  the  sale  of  new  natura. 
gas  from  off-shore  federal  lands  would  be 
for  a  minimum  term  of  15  years  as  in  S 
2310.  Successor  contracts  would  be  for  the 
life  of  the  reservoir 

Vi.    ADVANCE    PATMENTS 

The  1976  Amendments  retain  la:iguage 
contained  in  S.  2310  relating  to  the  regula- 
tion of  contracts,  which  provide  for  advance 
payments  bv  p'.irchasers  to  producers  The 
FPC  is  authorized  to  require  full  repayment 
of  any  advance  paymen-..s.  plus  interest  for 
the  use  of  the  purchasers  capital  i  Current 
FPC  practice  is  to  prohibit  advance  pay- 
ments ) 

V.  curtailment  pRjiiRrriES 

The  1976  Amendments  contain  virtually 
the  same  provision  as  contained  in  S.  2310 
for  service  priority  during  curtailments  to 
residential  users,  small  users,  hospitals  and 
other  users  providing  services  vital  to  the 
health  and  safety  of  the  public  agricul- 
tural producers,  food  processors  and  food 
packagers  i  both  for  current  and  expanded 
capacity),  and  for  priority  Industrial  users 

VI      SYNTHETIC    NATURAL    GAS 

The  1976  Amendments  retain  the  provision 
of  S  2310,  with  technical  redrafting,  which 
establishes  FPC  jurisdiction  over  synthetic 
natural  gas  i  SKG )  production,  and  interstate 
transportation  and  sales.  Unlike  S   2310,  the 
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Ut78  Amendments  assure  a  certificate  wlth- 
ovit   hearing   to  exlstlnff  ^O  plants. 

Vtl      BOILKK    rVXU    USE    I'F    NATURAL    CAS 

The  1976  Aniendmeuta  contain  language 
from  S.  2:U0  which  requires  electrical  util- 
ities (above  a  certuln  rated  capacity)  to  con- 
vert t<i  alternate  fuels.  The  period  of  conver- 
sion, however.  Is  shortened  from  13  years 
to  lu  years.  Electrical  utilities  would  bo  re- 
quired to  convert  to  available  alternative 
luels  wlthLn  the  specified  time  p>erlod.  or 
upon  expiration  of  existing  service  contracts, 
whichever  Is  sooner. 

The  term  'boiler  fuel  use  of  natural  gas" 
Is  expanded  for  future  application  to  In- 
clude not  only  lar>re  electrical  utilities,  but 
Industrial  facilities  which  use  natural  gas 
for  space  heating  and/or  steam  generation 
In  excess  of  300  Mcf  per  day  Both  electrical 
utilities  and  lart^e  Industrial  boiler  fuel 
uaers  would  be  prohibited  from  using  na- 
tural gas  as  a  boiler  fuel  unless  Initially  con- 
tracted  for  prior   to  May    10,    1976. 

The  1976  Amendments  retain  thoee  ex- 
ceptions contained  In  S.  2310  that  relate 
to  protection  of  the  environment.  Including 
the  use  of  natural  gaa  for  pollution  abate- 
ment equipment  and.  If  necessary,  to  meet 
air  quality  standards. 

Whether  served  by  an  interstate  pipeline 
or  an  Intra-state  pipeline,  all  large,  electrical 
utilities  would  be  required  to  convert  sub- 
ject to  the  provisions  of  the  1976  Amend- 
ments The  prohibition  on  future  boiler  fuel 
use  would  also  apply  to  Interstate  and  in- 
trastate consumption 

VIll      INCREMENTAL     PRICING 

Under  S.  2310,  all  Industrial  users  would 
pay.  on  an  Incremental  busls,  for  high  cost 
natural  gas  supplies  entering  the  Interstate 
pipeline  system.  There  Is  no  distinction, 
under  S  2310,  between  essential  and  non- 
essential Industrial  uses  All  users,  whether 
or  not  they  could  convert,  are  subject  to  the 
Incremental  pricing  scheme. 

Under  the  1976  Amendments,  incremental 
pricing  Is  limited  to  boiler  fuel  users,  as  de- 
fined. No  boiler  fuel  user,  however,  could  be 
required  to  pay  more  for  natural  gas  serv- 
ice than  120  per  cent  of  the  average  price 
of  heating  oil  (a«  determined  by  PEA)  la 
the  proceeding  calendar  year,  plus  tran- 
sportation  and   distribution    costs. 

Only  that  portion  of  a  pipelines  coat  for 
natural  gas  which  exceeds  the  applicable  ofT- 
shore  celling  price  could  be  assigned  for  In- 
cremental pricing  to  boiler  fuel  users. 

IX.     FPC     INFORMATION    COLLBCTION 

Under  both  S.  2310  and  the  1976  Amend- 
ments, the  FPC  Is  granted  new  authority  to 
gather  Information,  conduct  studies  and 
report  to  Congress  on  matters  relating  to 
natural  gas  reserves,  supplies,  production, 
sales,    transportation    and    consumption. 

The  FPC  currenMy  lacks  a  clear  mandate 
to  engage  In  comprehensive  data  collection. 
The  1976  Amendments  would  grant  such 
authority  and  require  Independent  estimates 
of  natural   gas  reserves  by   the   FPC. 

Section-bt-Section  Analysis  or  thz  Nat- 
ural Gas  Act  Amendments  or  187« 

Section  /—Names  the  bill  the  "Natural 
Oas  Act  Amendments  of  1976". 

Section  2— Redesignates  subsections  of  sec- 
tion 1  of  the  Natural  Oas  Act  and  designates 
existing  section  24  as  section  1(a). 

Section  3 — ThLs  section,  in  conjunction 
with  section  8,  Is  the  keystone  of  the  Natural 
Gas  Act  Amendments  of  1976.  In  order  to 
terminate  Federal  wellhead  price  regula- 
tion over  new  on-shore  natural  gas,  and  to 
Institute  a  revised  system  of  Federal  well- 
head price  regulation  for  new  off-shore  gas 
while  preserving  the  present  structure  of 
r<->culatlon  of  "old  natural  gas"  and  pipeline 
operations,  section  3  directs  that,  from  and 
after  the  effective  date  of  this  legislation,  the 


}-e<l(»rK)  Power  Commission's  rFPC)  author- 
ity U>  r<»».;vilaf.e  sales  of  on-shore  "new  natural 
gas"  for  resale  In  Interstate  commerce  "shall 
cease  to  exlat  ,  and  shall  not  apply",  pm- 
vlded  that  purchases  of  new  on.shorc  natural 
gas  by  Jurl.Hdlctlonal  pipelines  may  not  ex- 
ceed $110  per  Mcf  (adjusted  quarterly  for 
Inflation)  for  seven  years  subsequent  to  en- 
actment. 

Federal  wellhead  price  regulation  of  "new 
natural  gas  "  sales  from  the  ofT-shore  Federal 
domain  Is  then  reestablished  In  section  8  of 
the  bUl.  but  with  the  express  provision  that 
the  Natural  Gas  Act  Amendments  of  1976 
shall  In  no  way  modify,  or  alTect,  the  FPC's 
existing  authority  (a)  to  regulate  the  trans- 
pwrtatlon  or  sale  of  "old  natural  gas",  except 
as  provided  In  section  30  with  respect  to  ex- 
piring contracts  for  old  natural  gas.  or  (b)  to 
regulate  pipeline  rates  and  services,  or  traiw- 
actlons  between  a  pipeline  and  its  afOllate. 
The  second  proviso  further  g\iaranteee  that 
there  will  be  no  Impairment  of  the  FPC's  au- 
thority to  regulate  curtailments  of  service  by 
Interstate  pipelines,  since  this  authority  Is 
derived  from  the  CommLsslon's  authority 
over  transportation  by  pipelines  of  natural 
gas  In  Interstate  commerce 

The  present  FPC  authority  to  regulate 
wellhead  sales  of  natural  gas  derives,  by 
Judicial  oonstructlon,  from  existing  sections 
1.  4.  5,  and  7  of  the  Natural  Gas  Act.  Thus, 
section  3  (which  amends  section  1  of  the 
Natural  Gas  Act)  first  terminates  all  exist- 
ing FPC  authority  over  wellhead  sales,  then 
re-establlahee  regulatory  authority  cmlj/  as 
to  new  off-shore  sales  Purchases  of  new 
onshore  natural  gas  by  Jurisdictional  pipe- 
lines may  not  exceed  $1.60  per  Mcf  (adjusted 
quarterly  for  Inflation)  for  seven  years  sub- 
sequent to  date  of  enactment  However,  pro- 
ducers selling  new  onshore  k"*  will  not  be 
subject  to  certification,  dedication  and 
abandonment  requirements  under  the  Nat- 
ural Oas  Act.  As  section  3  makes  clear,  how- 
ever. FPC  authority  over  "old  natural  gas" 
and  pipeline  operations  is  maintained 

Subsequent  to  enactment  of  the  Natural 
Gas  Act  Amendments  of  1976.  the  FPC  may 
not  do  indirectly  (under  lt«  section  7(c) 
certification  authority)  what  It  is  preempted 
from  doing  under  sections  4  and  9  of  the 
Natural  Gas  Act  That  Is.  the  FPC,  in  con- 
sidering an  application  by  a  Jurisdictional 
pipeline  under  section  7  for  any  certificate 
of  public  convenience  and  necessity,  may 
not  consider  as  unjust  or  unreasonable  the 
allowable  sales  price  for  new  on-shore  nat- 
ural gas  to  be  purchased  by  such  a  pipe- 
line. The  FPCs  certification  authority  may 
not  be  used  otherwise  to  disallow  the  flow- 
through  of  allowable  purchase  costs  by  a 
Jurisdictional  pipeline  of  new  on-shore  nat- 
ural gas  (except  for  synthetic  natural  gas 
(SNO)  OS  provided  In  section  25) 

Section  4 — This  section  provides  the  new 
definitions  essential  to  application  of  the 
Natural  Oas  Act  Amendments  of  1976.  The 
new  definitions  are: 

(a)  The  term  "natural  gas"  as  it  appears 
In  section  2  of  the  Natural  Oas  Act  is  re- 
defined to  Include  synthetic  natural  gas 
which  Is  mixed  or  unmixed  with  natural 
gas. 

(b)  "Synthetic  natural  gas" — defined  as 
gas  manufactured  from  coal  or  other  hydro- 
carbon-containing materials  which  is  sold 
or  transported  In  Interstate  commerce 

(c)  "New  natural  gas" — defined  as  notitral 
gas: 

(1)  Dedicated  to  Interstate  commerce  for 
the  first  time  on  or  after  January  1.  1976: 

(2)  Produced  from  reservoirs  discovered 
on  or  after  January  1,  1976.  or  from  a  well 
Initiated  and  completed  In  an  extension  of 
a  previously-discovered  reservoir  (as  deter- 
mined by  the  Commission)  on  or  after  Jan- 
uary 1,  1976:  or 

(3>  Sold  prior  to  date  of  enactment  pur- 
suant to  a  limited  term  certlfloate  of  f>  years 
or  less  cff  a  temporary  emergency  contract. 


(d)  "Old  natural  gaa" — defined  as  all  nat- 
ural gas  except  "new  natural  gas"  and  syn- 
thetic natural  gas  (sold  or  delivered  on  or 
after  January   1.   1976)". 

(e)  "Boiler  fuel  use  of  natural  gas" — de- 
fined as  gae  used  fi>r  fuel  to  generate  elec- 
tricity and  a,'!  ftiel  for  Indu.strtaJ  steam  and 
space  heat  In  certain  large  pvowerplants  and 
focllltlen 

(fl  "Atnilate  ■  <1c;:'.o.!  l:i  t<Tm.'  (if  control 
or  ownership  with  riie  c  ir.nu?-- I'm  to  make 
detailed  determinations  of  afllllate  relation- 
ships after  rule  making.  Natural  gas  pur- 
chased by  a  pipeline  from  Its  affiliates  should 
not  be  totally  unregulated  because  of  the 
absence  of  arm's-length  bargaining  in  such 
transactions  As  set  forth  In  sections  5  and 
6.  a  pipeline's  affiliate  production  may  be 
sold  for  no  higher  rate  than  that  paid  for 
comparable  sales  to  non-affiliated  producers, 

ig)  "Off-shore  Federal  lands  •—<leflned  by 
reference  to  the  meaning  of  such  term  in  the 
Outer  Continental  Shelf  Lands  Act  ( 43  U  S  C 
1331(a) ). 

(h)  "Mcf" — defined  as  l.(X)0  cubic  feet  of 
natural  gas  containing  one  million  Btu's  of 
energy  at  60  degrees  Fahrenheit  and  14  73 
psl. 

Section  5 — Section  5(a)  amends  existing 
section  4  of  the  Natural  Oas  Act  to  accom- 
modate the  new  regulatory  structure  over 
off-shore  production  mandated  by  the  Natu- 
ral Oas  Act  Amendments  of  1976  and  to  ac- 
commodate an  "on-shore  price"  limit  estab- 
lished for  a  seven  yeur  tran.sltlonal  period 
after  the  date  of  enactment  Existing  sec- 
tion 4  requires  FPC  regulation  of  all  sales 
for  resale  In  Interstate  commerce  through  a 
determination  of  rates  which  are  "Just  and 
reasonable".  By  Judicial  construction,  and 
through  Commission  precedent,  the  "Just  and 
reasonable"  standard  has  come  to  mean  that 
all  rates  must  l)e  determined  by  reference 
to  "cost  plus  return  on  Investment  '  For 
pipeline  rates,  this  is  entirely  appropriate 
and  no  change  Is  required;  for  new  off-shore 
producer  rates,  however,  section  8  of  the  bill 
requires  the  Commission  to  consider  factors 
other  than  cost  during  the  continuing  regu- 
lation of  such  new  gas  .sales  Amendment  of 
existing  section  4  of  the  Natural  Oas  Act  Is 
necessary  to  Insure  that  the  proposed  new 
standards  are  properly  Incorporated  Into  the 
Natural  Gas  Act. 

Existing  section  4  of  the  Natural  Gas  Act 
Is  further  amended  to  provide  for  a  seven 
year  "on-shore  price  "  During  the  transition 
period  of  seven  years  following  the  date  of 
enactment  of  the  1976  Amendments,  pipeline 
purchase  costs  for  new  natural  gas  produced 
from  onshore  lands  will  not  be  permitted  if 
they  exceed  $1.60.  as  adjusted  pursuant  to 
new  section  31  of  the  Natural  Gas  Act.  or  a 
celling  price  established  by  any  state  for  sales 
of  natural  gas  produced  In  such  state  for 
consumption  in  such  state,  whichever  Is  less 
Section  6(b)  amends  existing  section  4 
(e)  of  the  Natural  Oas  Act  to  prohibit  the 
Commission  from  denying  to  pipelines  a  flow 
through  of  their  cost  of  purcha.sed  new 
natural  gas  except  in  the  following  three 
specific  Instances: 

1.  When  the  pipeline  purchases  new  off- 
shore gas  and  pays  more  than  the  Commls- 
slon-set  celling  price  applicable  to  such  gas; 
or 

2.  When  the  pipeline  purchases  gas  from  an 
offlllate  and  pays  more  to  Its  ainilate  than 
nonafHllate  producers  receive  for  comparable 
sales:  or 

3.  When  the  pipeline  purchases  new  on- 
shore natural  gas  and  pays  more  than  the 
then  effective  "onshore  price"  as  adjusted 
pursuant  to  the  new  section  31. 

In  these  Instances,  and  only  In  these  In- 
stances, is  the  Commission  empK>wered  to 
deny  the  pipeline  recovery  of  a  portion  of 
the  wellhead  price  paid  to  producers  TTiat 
Is,  an  automatic  "fiow  through"  of  the  pur- 
chase costs  would  not  occur  In  these  situa- 
tions. 
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This  subsection  further  limits  the  power 
of  the  Commission  by  providing  that  pro- 
ducers may  be  denied  their  contract  rate 
for  new  off-shore  gas  only  if  such  contracts 
excf-ed  the  Commission -set  celling  rate  for 
such  pas.  if  the  contract  rate  Is  excessive. 
the  Commission  may  reject  producer  rate 
filings  to  the  extent  that  the  rate  sought 
exceeds  the  applicable  off-shore  celling  es- 
tablished pursuant  to  section  8  of  the  bUl. 

Finally,  section  5(b)  brings  to  producer 
rate  regulation  ( with  respect  to  old  gas 
sales)  the  requisite  degree  of  finality  and 
certainty  that  has  heretofore  been  lacking 
in  the  regulatory  structure  Section  5(b)(2) 
prohlbltji  the  Commission  from  ordering  a 
rate  decrease,  after  having  determined  the 
"Just  and  reasonable"  rate  for  a  sale  With- 
out this  amendatory  language  establishing 
sanctity  of  contract,  the  Commission  would 
retain  authority  to  decrease  producer  rates 
that  It  determines  to  be  excessive  (without 
regard  to  prior  "final"  FPC  decisions  estab- 
lishing such  rates) . 

It  Is  the  intent  of  this  section  to  make 
only  those  changes  In  existing  section  4  of 
the  Natural  Oas  Act  as  ore  necessary  to  ac- 
complLsh  the  basic  re-ptructurlng  of  producer 
refrulatlon  set  forth  In  section  3  of  the  Nat- 
ural Gas  Act  Amendments  of  1976  (le.,  that 
Commission  authority  over  "old  natural  gas" 
and  over  pipeline  sales  for  resale,  transpor- 
tation, and  curtailment  should  remain  In- 
tact; that  Commission  Jurisdiction  over  sales 
of  "new  natural  gas"  from  o:T-shore  Federal 
lands  should  continue  In  modified  form:  and 
that  except  as  provided  during  the  seven 
year  "on.shore  price"  period,  Commlaslon 
Jurisdiction  over  soles  for  resale  in  Interstate 
commerce  of  new  on-shore  gas  should  cease 
to  exist  upon  enactment  of  the  Natural  Oas 
Act  Amendments  of  1976) . 

Section  6 — Section  6  amends  existing  sec- 
tion 5(a)  of  the  Natural  Oas  Act  to  accom- 
modate the  new  repulatory  structure  man- 
dated by  the  Natural  Gas  Act  Amendments 
of  1976.  The  amendment  of  existing  section 
6  is  comparable  to  the  amendment  of  exist- 
ing section  4(e)  which  is  set  forth  In  section 
8(b)  of  the  Natural  Gas  Act  Amendments  of 
1976.  and  which  Is  described  above. 

It  Is  necessary  to  ameiid  both  exLstlng  sec- 
tions 4(e)  and  5(a)  of  the  Natural  Gas  Act 
because  of  the  Interaction  of  the  two  sec- 
tions on  producer  regulation.  Existing  sec- 
tion 4(e)  establishes  the  Commission's  au- 
thority to  act  on  producer  rate  filings,  while 
existing  section  5ia)  empowers  the  Commis- 
sion to  act  on  its  ovk  n  initiative  to  decrease 
rates  which  may  be  exces-slve.  Thus,  the 
amendment  of  existing  section  5(a)  of  the 
Natural  Oas  Act,  as  set  forth  in  section  6  of 
the  1976  amendment,  is  a  conforming  amend- 
ment nectjsharj'  to  maintain  Internal  con- 
sistency. 

Section  7— This  section  of  the  Natural  Oas 
Act  Amendments  of  1976  creates  new  au- 
thority In  the  FPC  to  gather  Information, 
conduct  studies  and  report  to  Congress  on 
matters  relating  to  natural  gas  reserves,  sup- 
plies, production,  sales,  transportation  and 
consumption. 

The  FPC  currently  lacks  a  clear  mandate 
to  engage  in  comprehensive  data  collection. 
The  Commission  has  consistently  sought 
broadened  powers  to  enable  it  to  secure  com- 
prehensive data  on  natural  gas  Section  7 
would  grant  such  authority  and  require  In- 
dependent estimates  of  natural  gas  reserves 
by  the  FPC. 

Section  S— This  section  of  the  Natural  Gas 
Act  Amendments  of  1976  propo.ses  eight  new 
sections  to  the  Natural  Gas  Act 

1.  Proposed  section  24  establishes  regula- 
tory criteria  for  producer  sales  of  new  off- 
shore gas; 

2.  Proposed  section  25  clarifies  FPC  au- 
thority over  advance  payments  involving 
purchases  of  new  natural  gas; 


3.  Proposed  section  26  establishes  curtail- 
ment priorities  for  eseentlal  uses  of  natural 
gas; 

4.  Proposed  section  27  extends  Commission 
jurisdiction  over  synthetic  natural  gas; 

5.  Proposed  section  28  establishes  a  basis 
for  phasing  out  consumption  of  natural  gas 
as  boiler  fuel; 

6.  Proposed  section  29  establishes  an  Incre- 
mental pricing  concept  In  the  form  of  a  sur- 
charge to  be  paid  by  boiler  fuel  users  when 
new  natural  gas  prices  paid  by  pipelines  ex- 
ceed the  applicable  off-shore  celling  price; 

7.  Proposed  section  30  establishes  a  nation- 
al celling  for  sales  of  old  natural  gas  after 
the  expiration  of  a  contract  by  Its  own  terms. 

8.  PropKjsed  section  31  establishes  the  nec- 
essary and  proper  adjustments  to  the  "on- 
shore price"  established  pursuant  to  the 
1976  Amendments  of  sections  1,  4  and  6  of 
the  Act. 

Section  24 — Proposed  section  24  of  the 
Natural  Gas  Act  establishes  a  celling  price 
for  the  sale  of  new  natural  gas  from  offshore 
Federal  lands.  The  celling  price  shall  be  the 
sum  of  (1)  a  base  price.  (2)  an  Inflation  or 
deflation  adjustment  to  the  base  price,  and 
(3)  other  necessary  and  proper  adjustments 
to  the  b€ise  price.  Section  24(b)(1)  estab- 
lishes an  initial  base  price  equal,  on  a  Btu 
basis,  to  the  maximum  weighted  average 
first  sale  price  for  crude  oil  produced  In  the 
United  States  In  effect  on  the  date  of  enact- 
ment of  the  bill.  This  initial  base  price  will 
be  effective  until  December  31.  1981. 

Section  24(b)(2)  provides  that  on  Janu- 
ary 1.  1981,  and  at  five  year  Intervals  there- 
after, the  FPC  Is  required  to  revise  the  base 
price.  In  revl.slng  the  base  price,  the  FPC  is 
limited  to  the  consideration  of  certain 
enumerated  criteria: 

( 1 )  The  experience  of  the  previous  5  years 
as  to  the  adequacy  of  the  celling  price  for 
attracting  the  capital  necessary  for  explora- 
tion, development  and  production  of  new  off- 
shore natural  gas. 

(2)  The  prospective  costs,  excluding  ad- 
justments for  general  Inflation,  attributable 
to  new  offshore  natural  gas  development, 
production  and  sale. 

(3)  The  price  necessary  to  encourage  op- 
timum levels  of  exploration,  development, 
production  and  maintenance  of  proven  re- 
serves of  natural  gas  in  the  offshore  federal 
domain. 

(4)  The  price  that  will  protect  consumers 
from  costs  that  would  occur  in  the  absence 
of  any  ceilings  established  pursuant  to  the 
enumerated  criteria. 

The  Commission  Is  also  authorized  by  sec- 
tion 24(c)  to  establish  separate  high  cost 
production  or  vertical  drilling  depth  special 
prices  In  excess  of  the  otherwise  prevailing 
offshore  base  price  If  It  finds  that  the  cur- 
rent and  prospective  costs  of  such  high  cost 
production  or  vertical  drilling  depths  are 
substantially  higher  than  the  otherwise  pre- 
vailing offshore  price,  and  that  establishment 
of  such  high  cost  categories  Is  consistent 
with  public  need  for  such  gas. 

Under  section  24(d).  the  FPC  Is  required 
to  adjust,  on  a  quarterly  basis,  the  base  price 
for  general  Inflation  (or  deflation)  in  the 
economy.  Any  special  price  established  pur- 
suant ti>  section  24(c)  Is  to  be  adjusted 
quarterly  for  Inflation  (or  deflation)  as  well. 

Under  section  24(e),  the  FPC  is  further 
required  to  permit  variations  from  the  base 
price,  as  adjusted  for  Inflation  (or  deflation), 
to  reflect  the  qtiallty  of  the  natural  gas,  an 
allowance  for  gathering  actually  performed 
by  the  producer,  the  cost  of  removing  Im- 
purities, changes  In  severance  taxes  or  sim- 
ilar taxes,  the  value  of  any  compensation 
advanced  to  the  producer  and  other  such 
cost-oriented  adjustments 

Under  section  24(f),  producers  are  per- 
mitted to  contract  for  annual  cost-related  In- 
creases In  the  price  of  new  natural  gas  sub- 
ject to  limits  established  by  the  FPC. 


Finally,  section  24(g)  provides  that  upon 
the  expiration  of  an  Initial  16-year  contract 
for  new  natural  gas.  the  subsequent  con- 
tract shall  be  for  the  life  of  the  reservoir  at  a 
price  not  In  excess  of  the  then  applicable 
celling  price. 

Section  25— Proposed  section  25  provides 
that  the  FPC  retains  the  authority  to  allow 
or  prohibit  advance  payments  contracts  be- 
tween producers  and  pipelines.  If  the  FPC 
does  authorize  such  contracts,  the  FPC  may 
modify  the  sales  rate  of  the  contract  to  as- 
sure repayment  in  full  to  the  advancing  party 
the  principal  of  the  advance  and  any  Interest 
thereon. 

The  FPC  will  regulate  advance  payments 
under  this  section  by  reviewing  contracts 
filed  by  purchasing  pipelines. 

Section  26— ProjKised  section  26  directs 
the  Commission  to  give  highest  curtailment 
priority,  during  times  of  natural  gas  short- 
ages, to  residential  users,  small  users,  and  to 
hospitals  and  similar  users  vital  to  public 
health  and  safety.  After  these  priority  users 
ore  protected,  the  Commission  is  directed  to 
give  next  priority  to  gas  required  for  es- 
sential EigrlcultiUTil,  food  processing  and 
food  packaging  purposes  In  order  to  meet 
present  and  expanded  needs.  The  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  shall  determine  by  rule  the 
essential  agricultural,  food  processing,  or 
packaging  purposes  for  which  natural  gae  is 
necessary.  The  next  priority  would  be  for 
essential  Industrial  uses  (other  than  boiler 
fuel)  as  determined  by  the  Commission  Thhs 
section  would  also  require  the  FPC  to  act 
within  120  days  of  accepting  for  filing  an  ap- 
plication for  speclsa  relief  from  a  curtail- 
ment plan. 

Section  27 — Proposed  section  27  delegatee 
to  the  FPC  extensive  authority  over  syn- 
thetic natural  gas  (SNG) .  The  FPC  currently 
has  no  Jurisdiction  over  SNG  until  It  enters 
Into  a  natural  gas  stream  (I.e..  Jurisdiction 
now  adheres  at  the  tap  and  valve  point  of 
an  Interstate  plpeUne) .  Section  27  would 
place  tinder  FPC  authority,  with  respect  to 
SNO,  any  plant  used  for  the  production  oi 
SNG,  any  sales  or  transportation  of  SNG, 
and  any  person  owning  and /or  operating 
such  a  plant.  Expressly  exempted  from  FPC 
Jurisdiction  is  the  feedstock  of  an  SNG  plant. 
Commission  rate  and  oertlflcatlon  authority 
over  SNG  will  be  the  same  as  the  FPC's  pres- 
ent regulatory  authority  over  natural  gas 
That  is,  sections  3,  5,  and  6  of  the  1976 
Amendments,  and  proposed  sections  24  and 
30  as  contained  In  section  8  of  the  Amend- 
ments, are  not  to  be  considered  by  the  FPC 
in  its  regulation  of  SNG.  Those  SNG  plants 
In  existence  prior  to  the  date  of  enactment 
of  the  bill  will  not  be  required  to  undergo  a 
certification  proceeding  pursuant  to  section 
7  of  the  Natural  Gas  Act. 

Section  28 — Proposed  section  28  will  con- 
serve natural  gas  for  higher  priority  uses 
by  phasing  out  natural  gas  as  a  boiler  fuel 
for  large  electrical  utilities.  Moreover,  both 
electrical  utUltles  and  large  Industrial  facili- 
ties would  be  prohibited  from  using  natural 
gas  as  a  boiler  fuel  for  generating  electricity 
for  distribution  or  as  a  boiler  fuel  ( in  excess 
of  3000  Mcf  on  any  day  i  for  space  heating 
and/or  steam  generation  unless  those  facili- 
ties had  initially  contracted  for  natural  gas 
service  for  such  uses  prior  to  May  10.  1976. 

Under  proposed  section  28(a),  the  Com- 
mission could  authorize,  on  an  annual  basis, 
the  use  of  natural  gas  as  a  boiler  fuel  in  a 
new  facility  (which  hod  not  initially  con- 
tracted for  such  gas  service  prior  to  May  10, 
19761  If  alternative  fuels,  other  than  pro- 
pane, are  not  available,  or  if  It  Is  not  prac- 
ticable or   feasible  to  use  alternative  fuels 

Under  proposed  section  28(bi,  large  elec- 
trical utilities  will  be  required  to  convert 
to  alternative  fuels  within  ten  years  from 
the  date  of  enactment  of  the  1976  Amend- 
ments, or  ufKjn  expiration  of  gae  service  con- 
tracts, whichever  is  sooner.  However,  during 
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the  10-year  conversion  period,  a  utility  may 
be  permitted  the  continued  use  of  natural 
i<as  ius  a  boiler  fuel  If  conversion  to  alterna- 
tive fueU,  other  than  pwtroleum  products 
and  propane.  Is  not  practicable  or  feasible. 
Upon  expiration  of  the  10-year  converelon 
period,  a  large  electrical  utility  may  be  re- 
quired to  convert  Its  boilers  to  any  available 
alternative  fuel  (other  than  propane) ,  pro- 
vided that  such  alternative  fuel  Is  both  feasi- 
ble and  practicable  for  use 

Subsections  (c),  (d),  and  (e)  of  proposed 
section  28  would  provide  three  exemptions 
from  the  PPC's  boiler  fuel  conversion  au- 
thority: 

(c)  an  exemption  for  the  burning  of  es- 
sential natural  gEis  for  the  purpose  of  oper- 
ating pollution  abatement  systems: 

Id)  a  prohibition  from  Impairing  any  State 
or  Federal  requirement  pertaining  to  safety 
or  environmental  protection; 

(e)  an  exemption  for  the  use  of  natural 
gas  for  the  necessary  processes  of  Ignition, 
startup,  testing,  and  name  stabilization  or 
for  alleviating  emergencies  to  the  public 
health,  safety  or  welfare 

New  section  28(g)  would  direct  the  Com- 
mission to  coordinate  its  boiler  fuel  prohi- 
bition authority  with  the  various  States  pur- 
suant to  section  17  of  the  Natural  Gas  Act. 
As  the  FPCs  boiler  fuel  Jurisdiction  would 
extend  beyond  Its  current  sales  and  trans- 
portation authority  to  any  boiler  fuel  use  of 
natural  gas  regardless  of  the  location  of  con- 
sumption (Interstate  or  Intrastate),  this  sub- 
section also  clarifies  that  the  enforcement 
and  penalty  provisions  of  the  Natural  Oas 
Act  are  applicable  to  the  FPCs  boiler  fuel 
prohibition  authority. 

Section  29 — Proposed  section  29  assigns 
that  portion  of  all  natural  gas  sales  In  inter- 
state commerce  (Including  liquefied  natural 
gas  and  synthetic  natural  gas)  in  excess  of 
the  controlled  offshore  celling  price  to  boiler 
fuel  users  of  natural  gas  on  a  pipeline  basis. 
This  Incremental  pricing  provision  1r  de- 
signed to  discourage  such  wasteful  uses  of 
natural  gas  and  protect  those  consumers  for 
whom  natural  gas  is  essential  from  exce.sslve 
price  Increases  The  scope  of  the  incremental 
pricing  shall  be  limited  to  the  boiler  fuel  use 
of  natural  gas,  as  that  term  l.s  defined  In  sec- 
tlon  4  of  the  bill. 

All  natural  gas  sales  to  boiler  fuel  users 
or  sales  for  resale  to  boiler  fuel  visers  are 
subject  to  the  Incremental  pricing  require- 
ment. Natural  gas  companies  shall  compute 
a  charge  for  boiler  fuel  users  In  the  following 
manner:  The  total  amount  of  all  purchased 
gas  costs  In  excess  of  the  then  applicable 
adjusted  base  price  for  new  natural  gas  shall 
be  divided  by  the  toUl  volume  of  natural 
gas  used  for  boiler  fuel  on  such  natural  gas 
company's  system.  This  amount,  expressed 
In  cents  per  Mcf.  shall  be  added  as  a  sur- 
charge to  the  average  cost  of  purchased  gas. 
exclusive  of  the  amount  paid  In  exces-s  of  the 
then  applicable  adjusted  base  price,  to  ob- 
tain the  price  charged  to  boiler  fuel  users 

Under  section  29.  boiler  fuel  users  will  pay 
all  of  the  cost  of  natural  gas  In  excess  of  ths 
then  applicable  adjusted  base  price  for  new 
natural  gas  from  the  offshore  Federal  lands 
The  Impact  of  this  Incremental  pricing  ap- 
proach on  boiler  fuel  users  will  increase  as 
the  higher  priced  new  natural  gas  from  on- 
shore sources.  LNO  and  synthetic  natural 
gas.  become  a  larger  source  of  supply  and 
the  vohiMipj;  i:sed  for  boiler  fuel  dlmlnUh 
Sectloi  a^-dLi  es  an  upper  limit  on  the  pur- 
chasedkg*JfcJWT?r"for  boiler  fuel  users  at 
120  pt'J'^^''  f  the  nationwide  average  de- 
livered prlSc  of  heating  oil  each  year  as  re- 
ported by  the  PEA  When,  and  If.  such  a 
limit  Is  reached,  the  remaining  excess  charj^e'i 
will  be  considered  a  normal  purchased  gas 
cost  for  all  customers  of  a  natural  gas  com- 
pany. 

Subsection  (b)  of  ssctlon  29  authorizes  the 


Commission  to  promulgate  rules  to  govern 
sales,  exchanges  or  transfers  amon^;  p:p>ellnes 
to  boiler  fuel  users  and  servlre  to  twiler 
fuel  users  by  more  than  one  pipeline  to  the 
extent  necessary  to  achieve  the  purposes  of 
this  section. 

Subsection  (c)  of  section  39  provides  for 
the  applicability  of  the  powers  vested  in  the 
Commission  under  Sections  20,  21.  and  22 
of  the  Natural  Oas  Act  to  enforce  compliance 
with  this  section 

Section  30 — Proposed  section  30  will  alter 
FPC  rate  Jurisdiction  with  respect  to  a 
producer  sale  of  old  natural  gas  which  be- 
comes available  upon  the  expiration  of  a 
contract  by  mandating  a  national  rate  for 
such  sales  The  rate,  which  Is  to  be  adjxisted 
every  two  years,  will  be  based  on  various  fac- 
tors Including  historical  costs  attributable 
to  exploration,  development,  and  production 
efforts:  prospective  costs  of  operation,  re- 
working, installation  of  additional  compres- 
sion and  similar  expen.sea  necessary  to  pre- 
vent abandonment  of  old  natural  gas  reserves 
otherwise  recoverable;  various  add-ons;  a  rate 
of  return  on  the  seller's  Initial  capital  in- 
vestment BufBclent  to  encourage  an  optlmiun 
level  of  Investment  in  natural  gas  explora- 
tion and  development;  and  rates  and  charges 
that  win  avoid  any  windfall  profits  which 
may  otherwise  occur  as  a  result  of  excessive 
rates  and  charges. 

Se<-tion  3t — Proposed  section  31  establishes 
authority  for  adjustment  of  the  onshore  price 
established  by  the  1976  amendments  to  sec- 
tion 4  and  5  of  the  Natural  Gas  Act  Dur- 
ing the  period  of  seven  years  from  the  date  of 
enactment  of  the  1976  Amendments,  the 
Commission  may  authorize  a  special  price 
In  excess  of  the  applicable  onshore  price 
to  meet  higher  costs  In  cerUIn  high  cost 
production  areas  or  at  unusual  vertical  drill- 
ing depths 

The  Commission  Is  further  directed  to  ad- 
Just  quarterly  for  Inflation  the  onshore  price 
Initially  established,  upon  the  date  of  en- 
actment, at  $160.  Finally,  the  Commission 
Is  directed  to  permit  variations  In  the  appli- 
cable onshore  price  to  reflect  Btu  content, 
an  allowance  for  gathering  actually  per- 
formed by  the  producer,  the  cost  of  remov- 
ing Impurities,  changes  In  severance  taxes  or 
similar  taxes,  the  value  of  any  compensation 
advanced  to  the  producer,  and  other  such 
cost -oriented  adjustments 

Mr  STEVENSON.  Mr  President,  a  23- 
year  deadlock  between  producers  and 
consumers  of  natural  gas  has  repeatedly 
frustated  reform  of  the  Natural  Gas  Act 
of  1938 

As  the  uncertainty  over  natural  gas 
pricing  has  continued,  serious  shortages 
of  natural  gas  have  developed  in  the  in- 
terstate market  and  threaten  to  grow 
worse. 

I  iaelieve  we  can  break  the  natural  gas 
deadlock  with  a  bill  that  strikes  a  bal- 
ance between  the  Interests  of  natural  gas 
producers  and  consumers:  a  bill  that  per- 
mits the  prices  necessary  to  produce  gas 
on  the  one  hand  and,  on  the  other,  pro- 
tects th£  economy  from  cartel  energy 
pricing.  Watural  gas  still  supplies  about 
one-third  of  the  Nation's  energy  require- 
ments. 

I  believe  the  bill  I  am  introducing  to- 
day with  Senators  Pearson.  Magnuson, 
HoLLiNCs,  Fannin,  and  Bellmon,  strikes 
that  kind  of  balance. 

A  constant  dollar  B.t.u.  equivalent  price 
of  approximately  $1.30  per  thousand 
cubic  feet  for  "new"  offshore  natural  gas 
will  maximize  production  while  closing 
the  gap  between  natural  gas  prices  and 
the  average  price  of  oil.  It  will  also  pro- 


tect Liip  economy  from  the  possibility  of 
$3  or  $4  i>er  thousand  cubic  feet  prices 
that  would  not  produce  additional  gas. 
A  coiLstant  $1  60  per  thou.sand  cubic 
feet  price  ceiling  for  all  "new"  interstate 
production  of  nntur;il  ga.s  on.shore  for  the 
next  7  years  will  a."v.sure  interstate  pi[>e- 
llnes  access  to  new  supplies  of  natural 
gas  which  have  been  been  flowing  exclu- 
sively to  intrastate  markets  It  will  aLso 
protect  the  economy  from  tlie  excessive 
prices  that  could  result  from  adding  the 
pent-up  demand  in  the  46  corusuming 
States  to  the  demand  in  the  producing 
States,  Intrastate  prices  for  natural  gas 
have  already  reached  $1.30  per  thoasand 
cubic  feet. 

The  incremental  pricing  provisions  of 
this  bin  which  require  boiler  fuel  users 
of  natural  gas  to  bear  the  co.st  of  new 
natural  gas  in  excess  of  $1  30  per  thou- 
sand cubic  feet  and  the  provLsion  for  the 
phaseout  of  boiler  fuel  uses  over  the  next 
2  years  will  go  a  long  way  toward  assur- 
ing the  highest  and  best  uses  for  the  re- 
maining supplies  of  this  premium  fuel 

Pronsions  dealing  witJi  I-PC  infor- 
mation pathering  authority,  curtailment 
priorities  and  synthetic  natural  gas  are 
similar  to  thase  provisions  already  ap- 
proved by  the  Senate  in  S.  2310. 

National  energy  policy  Ls  mi.s.slng  an 
essential  component  as  long  as  the  ques- 
tion of  natural  gas  pricing  remains 
unresolved. 

The  bill  we  are  introducing  today  Is 
the  product  of  almost  3  years  of  effort 
It  Ls  an  attempt  to  strike  a  middle 
ground,  and  as  such  will  not  be  enthusi- 
astically support-ed  by  either  side. 

But  further  delay  and  uncertainty 
serves  no  one's  Interests — producers  or 
consumers  This  bill  Is  a  sound  compro- 
mise, and  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  con- 
sider It  a  vehicle  for  speedy,  blpartLsan 
action  to  break  the  deadlock  over  natural 
gas  pricing. 
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By  Mr  HRUSKA: 
S    3423.  A  bill  to  establish  a  National 
Court  of  Appeals,  and  for  other  purposes. 
Referred  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

NATIONAL  COURT  OT  APPEALS 

Mr  HRUSKA  Mr.  President,  I  send  to 
the  desk  S.  3423.  a  bill  to  establish  a 
National  Court  of  Appeals 

On  December  10.  1975.  I  introduced,  on 
my  own  behalf  and  on  behalf  of  Mr 
McClellan.  Mr.  Burdick.  and  Mr  Fong. 
S.  2762.  which  w.vs  based  on  the  report 
and  recommendations  of  the  CommLssion 
on  Revision  of  the  Federal  Court  Appel- 
late System.  The  bill  which  I  introduce 
now,  Mr.  President,  retains  the  ba.sic  pro- 
visions of  that  bill  with  specific  modifica- 
tions to  which  I  shall  refer  in  greater  de- 
tail in  the  course  of  my  remarks. 

In  brief,  however  the  two  major  dif- 
ferences between  the  two  bills  are  these: 

First,  the  bill  introduced  today  con- 
tains no  provLsion  for  "transfer  jurisdic- 
tion." The  only  source  of  cases  for  t^e 
new  court  to  decide  would  be  those  re- 
ferred to  it  by  the  Supreme  Court. 

Second,  in  the  bill  introduced  today 
the  President  would  appoint — subject  to 
Senate  confirmation — only  two  members 
of  the  new  court  at  the  outset   The  re- 


maining five  would  be  by  Presidential 
appointment  phased  m  over  a  period  of 
several  years,  so  that  the  filling  of  all 
seats  on  the  court  would  extend  over  at 
least  three  Presidential  terms  of  ofiBce 
Meantime,  the  five  judges  of  that  court, 
other  than  Uie  two  initially  appointed  at 
the  outset  by  the  President,  would  be 
designated  in  a  manner  detailed  later  in 
m>"  remarks. 

Both  S.  2762  and  the  present  bill  are 
designed  to  increase  the  capacity  of  the 
Federal  judicial  system  for  definitive  ad- 
judication of  Lssues  of  national  law,  sub- 
ject always  to  Supreme  Court  review. 

Both  S.  2762  and  the  present  bUl  pro- 
pose a  new  National  Court  of  Appeals 
comprised  of  seven  members.  It  would  sit 
only  en  banc.  Its  decisions  would  con- 
stitute precedents  binding  upon  all  lower 
Federal  courts,  and  as  to  questions  of 
Federal  law.  upon  Stale  courts  as  well, 
unless  modified  or  overruled  by  the 
Supreme  Court.  All  of  the  new  court's 
decisions  would  be  subject  to  review  by 
the  Supreme  Court  upon  petition  for 
certiorari. 

It  may  be  well,  Mr.  President,  to  em- 
phasize tiiat  the  Commission  was  not  the 
first  to  point  to  the  lack  of  adequate  ap- 
pellate capacity  and  to  suggest  a  new 
court  of  appeals  as  the  vehicle  to  achieve 
It.  In  fact,  it  is  the  fourth  organization 
or  group  to  come  to  this  conclu.sion  with- 
in the  past  few  years.  These  others  bodies 
are:  first,  the  Study  Group  on  the  Ca.se- 
load  of  the  Supreme  Court,  appointed 
under  tlie  aegis  of  the  Federal  Judicial 
Center,  which  reiwrted  in  1972:  second, 
the  AdvLsorj-  Council  for  Appellate"  Jus- 
tice in  1974:  and  third,  the  American  Bar 
Association,  acting  at  tlie  1974  midwinter 
meeting  Their  work  was  foreshadowed 
by  the  1968  American  Bar  Foundation 
report  on  accommodating  tlie  workload 
of  the  U.S.  courts  of  appeals.  Moreover, 
the  American  Bar  Association,  at  its  mid- 
winter meeting  held  earlier  this  year,  re- 
affirmed its  view  of  the  need  for  a  new 
court  and.  with  an  exception  to  be  re- 
ferred to  later,  specificallv  endorsed  S 
2762. 

Finally,  it  should  be  noted  that  the 
Board  of  tlie  American  Judicature  So- 
ciety, in  a  resolution  adopted  in  August 
1975.  concurred  "in  the  need  for"  and 
expres.sed  its  support  of  "the  concept  of 
a  National  Court  of  Appeals,"  and  fur- 
ther expressed  its  support  "In  principle" 
of  the  Commission's  proposals. 

The  proposed  National  Court  of  Ap- 
peals would  be  able  to  decide  at  least 
150  cases  on  the  merits  each  year,  thas 
doubling  the  national  ajjpellate  capacity. 
Its  work  uould  be  important  and  varied, 
and  the  opportunity  to  serve  on  it  could 
be  expected  to  attract  individuals  of  the 
highest  quality.  The  virtues  of  the  ex- 
isting system  would  not  be  compromised 
The  appellate  process  would  not  be  un- 
duly prolonged.  There  would  not  be.  save 
in  the  rarest  in.stance.  four  tiers  of 
courts.  There  would  be  no  occasion  for 
litigation  over  jurisdiction  There  would 
be  no  interference  with  the  rxjwers  of  the 
Supreme  Court,  although  the  Justices  of 
that  Court  would  be  given  an  added  dis- 
cretion which  can  be  expect^Ki  to  lighten 
their  burdens.  The  Court  would  retain 


complete  and  affirmative  control  of  its 
docket. 

The  new  court  would  be  empowered  to 
resolve  conflicts  among  the  circuits,  but 
its  functions  would  not  be  limited  to  con- 
flict resolutions  alone. 

It  can  provide  authoritative  determi- 
nations of  recurring  issues  before  a  con- 
flict has  ever  arisen.  The  cost  of  liti- 
gation, measured  in  time  or  money, 
would  be  reduced  overall  as  national  is- 
sues are  given  expedited  resolution  and 
the  incidence  of  purposeless  relitigation 
was  lessened.  The  effect  of  the  new  court 
should  be  to  bring  greater  claritj-  and 
stability  to  the  national  law,  with  less 
delay  than  Is  often  possible  today. 

Mr.  President,  there  are  two  major 
points  of  difference  between  the  pres- 
ent bill  and  S.  2762.  The  first  concerns 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  proposed  National 
Court  of  Appeals:  the  second  concerns 
the  manner  of  selection  of  the  judges  who 
are  to  comprise  the  court  when  it  Is  first 
created.  Let  me  speak  first  to  jurisdic- 
tion. 

JURISDICTIO.V    OF    NEW    COURTS 

Under  tlie  recommendation  of  the 
CommLssion  on  Revision  of  the  Federal 
Court  Appellate  System,  embodied  in  S. 
2762,  cases  could  reach  the  national  court 
in  one  of  two  ways:  Either  by  reference 
from  tlie  U.S.  Supreme  Court — refeiTed 
to  as  reference  jurisdiction — or  by  trans- 
fer from  one  of  the  regional  courts  of  ap- 
peals, the  Court  of  Claims,  or  the  Court 
of  Customs  and  Patent  Appeals — re- 
ferred to  as  tran.sfer  jurisdiction.  The  bill 
introduced  today,  S.  3423.  retains  refer- 
ence jurisdiction;  it  does  not  provide  for 
transfer  jurisdiction.  The  sole  .source  of 
cases  for  the  new  court  would  be  the 
Supreme  Court  reference. 

The  Commission  in  its  report  perceived 
many  advantages  to  transfer  jurisdic- 
tion It  would  provide  for  a  more  ef- 
ficient, less  time-consuming  method  of 
resolution  of  intercircuit  conflicts  in  ap- 
propriate cases.  Tlius,  where  t-.o  circuits 
had  already  taken  opposing  views  of  the 
meaning  of  a  Federal  statute,  and  the 
issue  wa.s  npe  for  resolution  on  a  na- 
tional basis,  no  jud.trment  by  yet  another 
court  of  appeals  could  provide  the  needed 
definitive  determination,  applicable  in 
all  Fe-deral  courts  It  appeared  to  the 
Commission  that  prompt  transfer  of  the 
cause  to  the  National  Court  of  Appeals 
would  better  serve  the  interests  of  the 
public  and  litigants  alike. 

\Miatever  tlie  merits  of  transfer  juris- 
diction, its  most  ardent  proponents  must 
concede  that  few  if  any,  of  the  Commis- 
sion's proposals  with  respect  to  the  na- 
tional court  aroused  so  intense  and  so 
widespread  dissent  as  that  directed  to 
transfer.  Justices  of  the  Supreme  Court, 
with  one  exception,  either  ignored  the 
provision  or  oppo.sed  it  Witnesses  at  a 
series  of  hearings  termed  the  propo.sal 
either  impracticable  or  undesirable  or 
both.  Finally,  the  American  Bar  A.ssocia- 
tion,  acting  through  its  House  of  Dele- 
gates on  the  recommendation  of  its  spe- 
cial Committee  on  Coordination  of  Judi- 
cial Improvements,  while  warmly  en- 
dorsing the  proposal  for  establishing  a 
National  Court  of  Appeals,  withheld  ap- 
proval of  the  provisions  of  S.  2762  con- 


cerning transfer  Jurisdiction,  at  least  at 
this  time. 

Mr.  President.  I  do  not  propose  to  de- 
bate the  ments  of  transfer  jurisdiction. 
If  and  when  the  National  Court  of  Ap- 
peals is  established  and  has  proved  its 
value  as  an  important  element  of  the 
Federal  judicial  system,  it  wiU  be  time 
enough  for  the  Congress  to  assess  the 
wisdom  of  providing  for  the  transfer  of 
cases  from  the  regional  courts  of  appeals 
and  from  the  Court  of  Claims  and  the 
Court  of  Customs  and  Patent  Appeals  to 
the  national  court.  Until  that  time,  it 
seems  clear,  the  new  tribunal  can  per- 
form a  valuable,  indeed  an  indispensable 
service  to  the  Federal  system  and  to  the 
citizens  for  whom  the  smooth  function- 
ing of  that  system  is  so  important,  with 
its  entire  docket  composed  of  cases  re- 
ferred to  it  by  the  US.  Supreme  Court 

The  detailed  provisions  governing  ref- 
erence jurisdiction  need  not  be  rehearsed 
here:  they  have  not  been  changed  in  the 
bm  introduced  today.  Suffice  it  to  note 
that  under  the  provisions  of  S  2762.  as 
under  the  proposals  put  forth  by  the 
Commission  on  Revision  of  the  Federal 
Court  Appellate  System,  the  Supreme 
Court  would  have  the  power  to  refer  any 
case  within  its  appellate  jun.sdiction  to 
the  National  Court  of  Appeals.  The  Su- 
preme Court  at  its  option  would  have  the 
authority  to  designate  any  case  as  re- 
quiring disposition  on  the  merits  by  the 
national  court.  The  Supreme  Court  could 
also  refer  at  its  option  as  many  cases  as 
it  chose — hundreds  or  even  thousand.s — 
once  it  had  determined  to  deny  certio- 
rari; the  national  court  would  then  select 
those  cs^es  which  it  would  decide  on  the 
merits  and  decline  review  in  others,  thus 
terminating  the  litigation 

Mr  President.  I  would  not  at  this  time 
elaborate  on  the  advantages  inherent  in 
the  provisions  for  reference  jurisdiction. 
but  it  may  not  be  inappropriate  to  not* 
that  not  a  single  voice  from  among  the 
active  Justices  of  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court 
has  doubted  that  reference  jurisdiction 
is  feasible  nor  has  any  voice  as.serted  that 
it  would  impose  added  burdens  on  the 
Court  On  the  contrary,  it  stands  en- 
dorsed as  a  feasible  practicable  mecha- 
nism, one  which  would  make  it  possible 
for  the  National  Court  of  Appeals  to 
achieve  those  benefits  for  which  it  was 
designed. 

APPOINTMENTS    TO    COUHT 

Mr.  President,  permit  me  to  turn  to  the 
difficult  subject  of  the  process  by  which 
the  judges  of  the  new  tribunal  are  to  be 
selected.  In  introducing  S.  2762.  I  took 
occasion  to  observe  that  "selection  of 
judges  for  a  new  court  such  as  this,  is  a 
political  question,  and  one  on  which  the 
Congress  should  be  allowed  to  work  its 
will."  That  bill  as  drafted  stated  clearly 
that  the  members  of  the  national  court 
shall  be  appointed  by  the  President,  by 
and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the 
Senate  '  In  so  providing,  it  followed  the 
recommendation  of  the  Commission  on 
Revision  of  the  Federal  Court  Appellate 
System.  In  introducinp  that  bill,  however, 
I  took  pains  to  call  the  attention  of  this 
body  both  to  the  reasoning  which  under- 
lay that  provision  and  to  tlie  factors 
which  required  special  concern  with  re- 
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spect  to  the  provLslon  In  question.  Permit 
me  to  quoU^  from  my  earlier  remarks : 

This  (I^'sldentltil  appointment)  Is  the 
conventional,  simple,  well-establl/ihed  meth- 
od. Normally,  one  wuuld  not  expect  departure 
from  this  formula.  But  It  la  clear  that  this  la 
cofa  normal  situation.  To  empower  a  Preal- 
deut  to  appoint  at  virtually  one  sitting,  the 
entire  membership  of  so  Important  a  tribunal 
could  be  considered  a  grant  of  too  much 
power  to  one  man. 

It  Is  unlikely  that  Congress  would  favor 
such  a  grant.  The  Commission  as  well  as  the 
sponsors  of  the  bills  are  well  aware  of  this. 

Fortunately,  there  are  a  number  of  avail- 
able and  acceptable  alternatives  from  which 
Congress  may  clioose,  and  by  which  the  court 
members  may  be  selected  for  the  Initial  com- 
position of  the  court. 

The  bill  I  liitroduc-«  today  selects  one  of 
those  alternatives,  one  which  after  care- 
ful study  commends  itself  as  most  suit- 
able for  the  problem  at  hand.  It  provides 
for  Presidential  appointment  of  only  two 
judges  at  the  time  the  court  Ls  first 
created,  one  of  whom  would  be  the  chief 
Judge.  There  would  be  two  further  Presi- 
dential appointments  four  years  there- 
after and,  finally,  the  bill  provides  for 
Presidential  appointment  of  the  last 
three  of  the  seven  Judges  4  years  after 
that. 

So  that  the  national  court  might  op- 
eiate  with  a  full  complement  of  seven 
Judges  from  the  time  of  its  Inception, 
this  bill  provides  for  the  remaining 
Judgeships — that  Ls.  other  than  tlie  two 
appointed  by  the  President — to  be  filled 
by  designation  from  among  the  most 
senior  active  judges  of  the  courts  of  ap- 
peals, subject  to  restrictions  which  I 
Shall  describe  In  the  course  of  these 
remarks. 

In  short,  Presidential  appointments 
are  phased  In  over  a  period  wlilch  must 
perforce  extend  over  at  least  three  Pres- 
idential terms  of  office.  Following  Uiis 
"inaugural  period,"  the  normal  process 
of  Presidential  appointment,  by  and 
with  the  advise  and  consent  of  the  Sen- 
ate, obtains  for  the  judges  of  the  Na- 
tional Court  of  Appeals.  a.s  it  does  with 
respect  to  every  article  III  judge. 

Designation  for  service  on  the  Na- 
tional Court  of  Appeals  would  be  by  se- 
niority, but  only  judges  who  are  not 
already  eligible  for  senior  status  and 
who  would  not  become  eligible  for  senior 
status  during  the  course  of  the  4-year 
term  of  their  service  on  the  national 
court  would  be  Included  on  the  roster  of 
those  who  might  be  designated.  More- 
over, to  assure  some  geographical  diver- 
sity, no  more  than  one  judge  from  each 
circuit  could  be  designated  for  service  on 
the  national  court.  Finally,  only  judges 
who  agreed  to  serve  would  be  designated. 

If  a  judge  serving  by  designation  as  an 
associate  judge  of  the  National  Court  of 
Appeals  should  leave  office,  whether  by 
death  or  by  resignation,  he  would  be  re- 
placed by  the  designation  of  the  next 
senior  judge  on  the  roster  of  those  eligi- 
ble for  service  on  the  national  court. 

Mr.  President,  I  thinlc  it  should  be  em- 
phasized that  these  provisions  serve  not 
only  to  avoid  undue  Presidential  Influ- 
ence on  the  national  court  at  Its  incep- 
tion, but  they  also  serve  Important 
Eifflrmative  ends.  They  assure  that  the 
new  court  will  have  the  benefit  of  the 


experience  and  the  Insights  of  a  sub- 
stantial number  of  court  of  appeals 
judges  precisely  at  a  time  in  the  hi.stor>' 
of  the  new  tribunal  when  such  experi- 
ence should  prove  most  valuable.  At 
least  five  of  the  Initial  court  will  bnng 
to  that  court  a  thorough  understanding 
of  the  functioning  of  the  courts  of  ap- 
peals and  of  the  needs  and  the  nature  of 
the  Federal  judicial  system  itself  They 
may  be  expected  to  contribute  much  to 
the  smooth  functioning  of  the  national 
court  during  its  formative  period. 

Mr.  President,  It  would  be  wrong  to 
deprive  any  of  the  regional  courts  of 
appeals  of  the  service  of  any  active  judge 
for  any  extended  period  without  making 
provision  for  his  replacement.  Accord- 
ingly, this  bill  provides  for  the  creation 
of  a  vacancy  on  the  court  from  which 
any  judge  Is  assigned  to  the  national 
court  under  the  provisions  described 
above. 

At  the  conclusion  of  his  service  on  the 
National  Court  of  Appeals,  a  judge  who 
accepts  designation  to  that  court  Is 
afforded  a  number  of  options.  Having 
moved  to  Washington  with  his  family, 
he  may  prefer  to  remain  in  Wash- 
ington. In  that  event,  he  is  allowed  to 
accept  retired  status  and  will  be  availa- 
ble for  service  by  designation  on  any 
Federal  court  as  Is  now  true  of  retired 
Justices  of  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court.  He 
may  choose  to  return  to  the  circuit  from 
which  he  w£is  assigned.  In  which  event 
he  may  accept  senior  status  on  the  court 
of  appeals  of  that  circuit  Finally,  he 
may  prefer  to  return  to  the  court  from 
which  he  came  and  remain  an  active 
judge  of  that  court.  In  that  event,  the 
number  of  judgeships  m  such  court 
would  automatically  be  increased  by  one 
for  so  long  as  he  remains  an  active  Judge. 
Thus,  the  designation  for  service  on  the 
National  Court  of  Appeals  of  any  mem- 
ber of  a  court  of  appeals  would  occasion 
no  dislocation  or  serious  readjustment. 
On  Uie  contrary,  whether  he  returned  as 
a  senior  judge  or  as  ui  active  judge,  his 
return  would  add  to  the  judicial  re- 
sources of  that  court,  resources  which 
experience  demonstrates  are  warmly 
welcomed  In  virtually  every  circuit. 

Mr.  President,  there  may  be  those  who 
would  prefer  that  the  President  be  em- 
powered to  name  three  rather  than  two 
judges  of  the  National  Court  of  Appeals 
at  Its  inception,  or  that  he  be  em- 
powered to  appoint  three  rather  than  two 
associate  judges  at  the  end  of  the  first 
4-year  term.  There  may  be  those  who 
would  prefer  to  vary  the  length  of  the 
term  Itself  or  any  number  of  the  other 
details  provided  for  in  this  bill.  None 
of  these  Is  to  be  viewed  as  immutable 
or  of  the  essence.  This  bill  Ls  offered  as  a 
concrete  proposal  Intended  to  provide  a 
specific  method  of  meeting  an  urgent 
need  of  the  Federal  Judicial  system,  the 
creation  of  a  National  Court  of  Appeals 
designed  to  Increase  the  appellate 
capacity  of  that  system  to  meet  tlie 
needs  of  the  country  and  its  citizens 
now  and  In  the  years  ahead. 

Mr  Pre,sident.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  the  bill  be  printed 
In  the  Record 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 


ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 

follows . 

s  342:^ 

Be  it  marted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Repre.%entatii€S  of  the  United  States  of 
America  In  Congress  assembled.  That  this 
Art  may  be  cited  as  the  "National  Court  of 
Appeals  Act  of  1976". 

tSTABLISHMChfT    OF    COUST 

Sex-  2  lai  Part  I  of  title  28.  United  States 
Code.  Ls  amended  by  inserting  Immediately 
after  chapter  1  of  such  title  the  following 
new  chapter 

"Chapter  2— NATIONAL  COURT  OF  AP- 
PEALS 
"Sec. 

"21.  Bstabllshment  and  composition  of  court. 
"22.  Chief    Judge;     precedence    of    associate 

Judges. 
"23.  Tenure  and  salary. 
"24,  Principal  seat  and  terms. 
"25.  Seal. 
"26.  Sessions 

"27.  Hearings  and  quorum 
"28.  Disqualification  of  judges. 
"{ 31.  Establishment     and     composition    of 
court 

"{%)  There  shall  be  a  National  Court  of 
Appeals  which  shall  be  composed — 

"  ( 1 )  during  the  four-year  period  beginning 
on  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  chap- 
ter, of  a  chief  Judge  and  one  a.'woclate  Judge 
appointed  by  the  President,  by  and  with 
the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate,  and 
of  five  circuit  Judges  designated  under  sub- 
section   (bi    to  serve  as  associate  Judges; 

"(2)  during  the  four-year  period  beginning 
on  the  day  after  the  expiration  of  the  four- 
year  period  described  In  pareigraph  (1),  of 
a  chief  Judge  and  one  associate  Judge  ap- 
pointed under  paragraph  (1),  two  a.ssoclate 
Judges  appointed  by  the  President,  by  and 
with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate, 
and  three  circuit  Judges  designated  under 
subsection  (b)  to  serve  as  associate  Judges: 
and 

"(3)  after  the  expiration  of  the  four-year 
period  described  in  paragraph  (2),  of  a  chief 
judge  and  one  associate  Judge  appointed  un- 
der paragraph  (1),  two  associate  Judges  ap- 
pointed under  paragraph  (2).  and  throe  as- 
sociate Judges  appointed  by  the  President,  by 
and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the 
Senate. 

"(b)  (1)  Subject  to  the  provisions  of  para- 
graph (4) .  the  Chief  Justice  shall  designate— 

"(A)  the  five  most  senior  circuit  Judges 
who,  as  of  the  date  of  designation,  are  eli- 
gible for  designation  to  serve  as  associate 
Judges  during  the  four-year  period  described 
In  subsection  (a^  i  1 ) ,  and 

"(B)  the  three  most  senior  circuit  Judges 
who.  as  of  the  date  of  designation,  are  eli- 
gible for  designation  to  serve  as  a.s.soclate 
Judges  during  the  four-year  period  described 
In  subsection  (a)  (3). 

"(2)  In  the  event  of  the  death,  resltrnatlon. 
or  retirement  of  a  circuit  Judge  deelgnated 
under  paragraph  (1>.  the  Chief  Justice  shall, 
subject  to  the  provisions  of  paragraph  i4i. 
fill  the  vacancy  caused  thereby,  for  the  re- 
mainder of  the  four-year  period  which  such 
circuit  Judge  was  serving,  by  designating  the 
most  senior  circuit  Judge  who.  as  of  the 
date  of  the  designation.  Is  eligible  for  desig- 
nation to  serve  as  an  sissoclate  Judge  durlne 
such  four-year  period. 

"(31  A  circuit  Judge  shall  be  eligible  to  be 
designated  to  serve  as  an  a.s.soclate  Judge  un- 
der paragraph  (1)  during  the  four-year 
period  described  in  subsection  (a)(1)  or  (ft> 
(3) .  as  the  case  may  be.  If — 

"fAl  he  has  Informed  the  Chief  Justice 
that  he  Is  willing  to  be  designated:  and 

"(B)  he  Is  not  eligible  to  retire  from  regu- 
lar active  service  under  section  371(b)(1) 
and  will  not  be  so  eligible  during  the  appli- 
cable four-year  period 
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■■i4)  Not  more  than  one  circuit  Jud},'e 
of  the  same  court  of  appeals  may  serve  as  an 
a.s.-<>ciate  Judge  at  the  same  time 

■  i5i  For  purposes  of  this  subsection,  the 
seniority  of  circuit  Judges  shall  be  ba.sed  on 
the  seniority  of  their  comm!s,«iion.'«.  and,  in 
the  case  of  circuit  Judges  whose  comnu.s.sions 
bear  the  same  date,  on  seniority  In  age. 
"1 22.  Chief  judge;  precedence  of  associate 
Judges 
I  a)  If  the  chief  Judge  i.s  temporarily  un- 
able to  perform  his  duties  as  such,  they  shall 
be  performed  by  the  associate  Judge  who  I.s 
next  in  precedence. 

"(b)  The  associate  Judges  shall  have  prece- 
dence according  to  the  seniority  of  their  com- 
missions. Associate  Judges  whose  commis- 
sions bear  the  same  date  shall  have  prece- 
dence according  to  seniority  In  a^re  Circuit 
Judges  designated  to  serve  as  associate  Judges 
shall  have  precedence  according  to  the  se- 
niority of  their  commissions  as  circuit  Judges, 
and  In  the  case  of  circuit  J>idges  whose  com- 
missions bear  the  same  date.  ar<(irdlii^  to 
ienlorlty  In  age.  Associate  Judges  shall  have 
precedence  over  circuit  Judges  desi^'nated  to 
serve  as  associate  Judges. 

"§  23   Tenure  and  salary 

■(a)  The  Judges  of  the  National  Court  of 
Appeals  shall  hold  office  during  good  be- 
havior. 

•(b)  Each  Judge  of  the  National  Court  of 
Appeals  shall  receive  a  salary  of  $52. .500  a 
year,  as  adjusted  by  section  461  of  this  title, 
until  annual  rates  are  first  determined  under 
section  225  of  the  Federal  .Salarv  Act  of  1967 
(2  use.  351-361)  after  the  date  of  the  en- 
actment of  this  chapter,  and  thereafter  shall 
receive  a  salary  at  an  annual  rate  deter- 
mined under  such  section,  as  adjusted  by  sec- 
tion 461  of  this  title.  A  circuit  Judge  desig- 
nated to  serve  as  an  associate  Judge  shall  re- 
ceive the  same  salary  as  a  Judge  of  the  Na- 
tional Court  of  Appeals  and  shall  continue 
to  receive  the  same  salary  as  a  Judge  of  such 
Court  after  he  ha£  ceased  to  serve  as  an  asso- 
ciate Judge. 

"\  24.  Principal  seat  and  terras 

"The  principal  seat  of  the  National  Court 
Of  Appeals  shall  be  in  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia. The  court  may  sit  at  such  times 
and  places  within  the  United  States  as  the 
court  may  designate. 
"{  25.  Seal 

"The  National  Court  of  Appeals  shall  have 
a  seal  which  shall  be  Judicially  noticed. 
"S  26.  Sessions 

"The  time  and  place  of  the  sessions  of  the 
National  Coiu-t  of  Appeals  shall  be  prescribed 
by  the  chief  Judge  pursuant  to  rule  of  the 
court. 

"5  27.  Hearings  and  quorum 

"Cases    and    controversies    shall    be   htard 
and  determined  by  the  court  In  banc.  Five 
of  the  Judges  of  the  National  Court  of  Ap- 
peals shall  constitute  a  quorum. 
"}  28.  Disqualification  of  Judges 

"No  Judge  shall  hear  or  determine  an  ap- 
peal from  the  decision  of  a  case  or  Issue 
therein  heard  or  tried  by  such  Judge". 

(b)  The  analysis  of  part  I  of  title  28. 
United  States  Code,  Is  amended  by  Inserting 
Immediately  below  the  item  relating  to  chap- 
ter 1  of  such  part,  the  following  new  item: 
"2.  National  Court  of  AppeaLs 21". 

OFFU  KRS    AND    EMPl,OYEE.S 

Sec  3.  fa)  Part  HI  of  title  28,  United 
States  Code,  U  amended  by  Inserting  Imme- 
diately after  chapter  45  of  .such  title,  the 
following  new  chapter: 

"Chapter  46— NATIONAL   COURT   OF 

APPEALS 
"Sec. 

■'691.  Clerk  and  employees 

■■692.  Law  clerks  and  secretaries. 

"693.  Librarians,  marshal,  and  bailiffs. 


"{  691.  Clerk  and  employees 

'(ai  TTie  National  Court  of  Appeals  may 
appoint  a  clerk  who  shall  be  subject  to  re- 
moval by  the  court  The  court  may  appoint 
or  authorize  the  appointment  of  such  other 
officers  and  employees  in  such  number  as 
niay  be  approved  by  the  Director  of  the 
Administrative  Office  of  the  United  States 
Courts. 

"(b)  The  officers  and  employees  of  the 
court  shall  be  subject  to  the  removal  by  the 
court  or.  if  the  court  so  determines,  by  the 
clerk  or  other  officer  who  appointed  them, 
with  the  approval  of  the  court. 

"(ci  The  clerk  shall  pay  Into  the  Treasury 
all  fees,  costs,  and  other  moneys  collected 
by  htm  and  make  returns  thereof  to  the 
Director  of  the  Administrative  Office  of  the 
United  States  Courts  under  regulations  pre- 
.scrlbed  by  him. 

'§  692  IjBw  clerks  and  secretaries 

"The  Judge?  of  the  National  Court  of  Ap- 
peals may  appoint  such  law  clerks  and  secre- 
taries as  may  be  necessarv 

'!  693   Librarian,  marshal,  and  bailiffs 

"(a)  The  National  Court  of  Appeals  may 
appoint  a  librarian  and  necessary  library 
assistants  who  shall  be  subject  to  removal  by 
the  court. 

"(b)  The  National  Court  of  Appeals  mav 
appoint  a  msirsha!.  who  shall  attend  the 
court  at  its  sessions,  be  custodian  of  its 
courtJiouse.  have  supervision  over  its  cus- 
todial employees,  take  charge  of  an  property 
of  the  United  States  u-sed  by  the  court  or  Its 
employees,  and  perform  such  other  duties  as 
the  court  may  direct  The  marshal  shall  be 
subject  to  removal  by  the  court.  The  marshal. 
with  the  approval  of  the  court,  may  employ 
necessary  bailiffs  Such  bailiffs  shall  attend 
the  court,  preserve  order,  and  perform  such 
other  necessary  duties  as  the  court  or  mar- 
shal may  direct.  The  bailiffs  shall  receive 
the  -same  compensation  as  bailiffs  employed 
for  the  district  coun^  ". 

lb)  The  analysts  of  part  III  of  title  28, 
United  .States  Code,  is  amended  by  Insert- 
ing immediately  below  the  item  relating  to 
chapter  45  of  such  title,  the  followii^g  new- 
Item: 

"46.  National  Court  of  Appeals.    691". 

jrRISDIcnON    AND    REVIEW 

Sec.  4.  (a)  Part  rv  of  title  28,  United  States 
Code.  Is  amended  by  adding  immediately 
after  chapter  81  of  such  title,  the  following 
new  chapter : 

"Chapter       82— NATIONAL       COURT       OF 
APPEALS 

■Sec. 

■1271.  Jurisdiction 
"1272.  Finality  of  decisions. 
••§  1271.  Jurisdiction 

•The  National  Court  of  Appea'.s  shall  have 
Jurisdiction  of  cases  referred  to  by  the 
Supreme  Court. 

"§1272    F'inality  of  decisions 

"(a)  The  National  Court  of  Appeals  may 
deny  review  In  any  case  referred  to  it  bv  the 
Supreme  Court  unless  directed  by  the  Su- 
preme Court  to  decide  the  case 

"ibi  Unless  modified  or  overruled  by  the 
Supreme  Court,  the  decisions  of  the  National 
Oourt  of  Appeals  shall  be  binding  on  al! 
courts  of  the  United  States,  and  ■with  respect 
to  questions  artslng  under  the  Constitution, 
laws,  or  treaties  of  the  United  States,  on  a" 
other  courts.". 

(bl  Chapter  81  of  the  title  28,  United 
States  Code  (relating  to  the  Jurisdiction  of 
the  Supreme  Court ) .  Is  amended  by  adding 
at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new  sec- 
tion : 

"§  1259   National  Court  of  Appeals 

"(a)  After  denying  certiorari  or  in  Ueu 
of  noting  probable  Jurtsdlctlon  of  an  appeal 
in  any  case  before  It,  the  Supreme  Court 
may    refer    any   such    case    to   the    National 


Court  at  Appeals.  The  Supreme  Cotirt  may. 
and  In  cases  subject  to  review  by  appeal 
shall,  direct  the  National  Court  of  Appeals 
to  decide  any  case  so  referred 

"(b)  Any  case  in  the  National  Court  of 
Appeals  may  be  reviewed  by  the  Supreme 
Court  by  writ  of  certiorari  granted  upon  the 
petition  of  any  party  to  any  such  case  before 
or  after  rendition   of  Judgment  or  decree  " 

(CHl)  The  analysis  of  part  I'V  of  title  28. 
United  States  Code,  Is  amended  by  Inserting 
immediately  below  the  Item  relating  to 
chapter  81  of  such  title,  the  following  new 
Item: 
•82    National  Court  of  Appeals 1281". 

(2)  The  analysis  of  chf^ter  81  of  title  28, 
United  States  Code.  Is  amended  by  adding 
at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new  item: 
•1259.  National  Court  of  Appeals". 

RETmEMENT    OF    CIRCTTrr    JtTDGES    DESIGN ATKD    TO 
SERVE    ON    THE    NATIONAL    COtTBT    OF    APPKAlf 

Sec.  5.  Section  371  of  title  28,  United 
States  Code,  Is  amended  by  Inserting  "(1)" 
after  ■  i  b )  ■•  and  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof 
the  following  new  paragraphs: 

'•(2)  Except  as  provided  In  paragraph  (4), 
any  circuit  Judge  who  has  been  designated 
to  serve  as  an  associate  Judge  of  the  Na- 
tional Court  of  Appeals  may  retire  from  reg- 
ular active  service  upon  termination  of  the 
period  for  which  he  was  designated  to  serve 
or  at  any  time  thereafter  and  shall,  dtiring 
the  remainder  of  his  lifetime,  continue  to 
receive  the  salary  of  a  Judge  of  that  court. 
The  President  shall  appoint,  by  and  with 
the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate,  a  suc- 
ce.s.sor  to  a  circuit  Judge  who  so  retires  Any 
.such  circuit  Judge  who  does  not  retire  from 
regular  active  service  under  this  paragraph 
upon  termination  of  the  pertod  for  which  he 
was  designated  to  serve  as  an  associate  Judge 
of  the  National  Court  of  Appeals  shall  re- 
sume his  duties  as  a  circuit  Judge  of  hlB 
court  of  appeals. 

"(3)  Any  circuit  Judge  who  retires  from 
regular  active  service  under  paragraph  (2) 
may  elect  the  status  of  a  retired  Judge  of 
the  National  Court  of  Appeals  or  of  a  retired 
circuit  Judge  of  his  court  of  appeals.  Such 
election  shall  be  made  in  writing  to  the 
Chief  Justice  on  or  before  the  day  on  which 
he  so  retires. 

■•i4)  A  circuit  Judge  who  has  been  desig- 
nated to  serve  as  an  associate  judge  of  the 
National  Court  of  Appeals  during  the  four- 
year  period  described  In  section  21(a)(1) 
and  is  also  designated  to  serve  as  such  an 
associate  judge  during  the  four-year  perlcxi 
described  In  section  21  (a  i  -.2)  may  not  retire 
from  regular  active  service  under  paragraph 
(2)  before  the  termination  of  such  second 
four-year  period  •'. 

APPoiNTMEi>rr    or    ADDino.NAj.    cracrrr    jl-dges 
Sec    6.  Section  44  of  title  28,  United  States 
Code,    IS    amended    by    adding    at    the    end 
thereof  the  following  new  ."subsection 

•'(e)  When  a  circuit  judge  is  design&t*-d 
under  section  21(bj  to  serve  as  an  associate 
judge  of  the  National  Court  of  Appeals,  the 
President  shall  appoint,  by  and  with  the 
advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate,  an  addi- 
tional circuit  judge  for  that  circuit.  Not- 
withstanding the  provisions  of  sections  371 
and  372.  upon  the  death,  resignation,  or  re- 
tirement of  a  circuit  Judge  appointed  under 
authority  of  this  subsection  no  successor 
shall  be  appointed.  ■ 

TECHNICAL    AND    CO. N  FOR  MI  .NO    AMENDMENTS 

Sbc.  7.  (a)  (1)  The  first  paragraph  of  sec- 
tion 331  of  title  28.  United  States  Code,  is 
amended  by  inserting  immediately  after 
■shall  summon  annually  "  the  following:  "the 
chief  judge  of  the  National  Court  of  Ap- 
peals," 

(2 1  The  third  paragraph  of  such  section 
331  is  amended  by  inserting  immediately  be- 
fore the  first  sentence  the  following  new 
.sentence:  ''If  the  chief  judge  of  the  National 
Court   of   Appeals   is   unable  to   attend,   the 
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Chief  Justice  may  summon  any  other  Judge 
from  such  court." 

(b)(1)  Section  372(a)  of  title  28.  United 
States  Code,  is  amended — 

(.\)  by  Inserting  in  the  third  paragraph 
immediately  following  "Supreme  Court."  the 
following:  "the  chief  Judge  of  the  National 
Court  of  Appeals,";  and 

(B)  by  Uisertlng  Immediately  below  the 
third  paragraph  of  such  subsection  the  fol- 
lowing new  paragraph : 

•A  Judge  of  the  National  Court  of  Appeals 
desiring  to  retire  under  this  section,  shall 
furnish  to  the  President  a  certlBcate  of  dis- 
ability signed  by  the  chief  Judge  of  such 
Court .". 

(2)  Section  372(b)  of  title  28.  United 
States  Code.  Is  amended— 

(A)  by  Inserting  Immediately  after  "Chief 
Justice  of  the  United  States  In  the  case  of" 
the  following:  "the  chief  Judge  of  the  Na- 
tional Court  of  Appeals  or":  and 

(B)  by  Inserting  Immediately  after  "chief 
Judge  of  his  court  In  the  case  of  a  Judge 
the"     the    following:     "Nation*^  Court    o 
Appeals.".  ^ 

(c)(1)  The  second  paragraph  of  section 
451  of  title  28.  United  States  Code.  Is 
amended  by  Inserting  Immediately  after 
"Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States."  the 
following:  "the  National  Court  of  Appeals." 

(2)  The  fourth  paragraph  of  section  451 
of  title  28.  United  States  Code.  Is  amended 
by  Inserting  Immediately  after  "includes 
Jiidges  of"  the  following:  "the  National 
Court  of  Appeals.". 

(d)  The  second  paragraph  of  section  456 
of  title  28.  United  States  Code.  Is  amended 
by  Inserting  immediately  after  'Justices  of 
the  Supreme  Court"  the  following:  ".  the 
Judges  of  the  National  Court  of  Appeals.". 

(e)  Section  610  of  title  28.  United  States 
Code.  Is  amended  by  Inserting  Immediately 
after  "Includes"  the  following:  "the  National 
Court  of  Appeals,". 

(f)(1)  Section  1912  of  title  28.  United 
States  Code.  Is  amended  by  Inserting  Im- 
mediately after  "Supreme  Court"  the  fol- 
lowing; ".  the  National  Court  of  Appeals.". 

(2)  (A)    Section    1913   of   title   28.   United 
States  Code,  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 
"f  1913.  National    Court   of   Appeals;    oourta 
of  appeals 

"The  fees  and  costs  to  be  charged  and  col- 
lected In  the  National  Court  of  Appeals  and 
In  each  court  of  appeals  shall  be  prescribed 
from  time  to  time  by  the  Judicial  Confer- 
ence of  the  United  States.  Such  fees  and 
costs  shall  be  reasonable  and  shall  be  uni- 
form In  all  the  circuits". 

(B)  The  Item  relating  to  section  1913  of 
title  28.  United  States  Code.  In  the  analysis 
of  chapter  123  of  such  title.  Is  amended  to 
read  as  follows: 

"1913.  National  Court  of  Appeals;  courts  of 
appeals.". 

(g)  The  first  paragraph  of  section  2072  of 
title  28.  United  States  Code.  Is  amended  by 
striking  out  "of  the  district  courts  and 
courts  of  appeals  of  the  United  States"  and 
Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "of  the  district 
courts,  court*  of  appeals  of  the  United 
e^tes,  and  the  National  Court  of  Appeals" 

(h)  Section  2106  of  title  28.  United  SUtea 
Code,  is  amended  by  Inserting  immediately 
after  "Supreme  Court"  the  following:  ".  the 
National   Court   of   Appeals.". 

(I)    Section  225(f)  (C)   of  the  Federal  Sal 
ary  Act  of  1967  (31  U.SC    356)   Is  amended 
by    Inserting   "and    the    Judges   of   thelTa- 
tlonal  Court  of  Appeals"   before   the  semi- 
colon. 

Al-THORIZATTON    OF    APPROPRIATIONS 

Sec.  8.  There  are  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  to 
carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  title. 


By  Mr   GARN: 

S  J  Res.  194  A  joint  resolution  desig- 
nating the  fourth  Wednesday  in  October 
of  each  year  as  "Seventy-Plus  In  High 
School  Day."  Referred  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

Mr.  GARN  Mr.  President,  for  the  past 
few  years  Mr.  Weldon  C.  Matthews  of  the 
Salt  Lake  County  Division  for  the  Aging 
has  Initiated  and  successfully  adminis- 
tered a  program  called  Seventy -Plus  in 
High  School  Day.  The  program  has  been 
so  successful  in  the  State  of  Utah  that 
the  Honorable  Calvin  L.  Rampton.  Gov- 
ernor of  the  State,  designated  the  fourth 
Wednesday  In  October  as  Seventy-Plus 
In  High  School  Day  and  the  State  legis- 
lature subsequently  provided  for  annual 
observance  of  the  day  through  a  resolu- 
tion. 

This  is  an  exceptional  program  that 
reverses  the  normal  role  for  volunteers 
in  high  schools.  Instead  of  senior  citizens 
volunteering  to  help  with  the  instruc- 
tional and  management  tasks  in  the  high 
school,  tlie  students  personally  invite 
senior  citizens  to  share  the  schoolday 
with  them  and  provide  transportation 
from  home  to  school  and  return  where 
necessary.  Each  senior  citizen  is  invited 
to  share  a  typical  high  school  day  with  a 
student — to  attend  his  classes,  eat  in  the 
cafeteria,  attend  the  activities,  and  par- 
ticipate with  the  students  in  everything 
they  do.  The  mutual  respect  and  under- 
standing that  can  develop  in  such  an  en- 
counter benefit  both  the  youth,  who  learn 
to  appreciate  the  worth  of  the  senior 
citizen,  and  the  senior  citizens,  who  learn 
to  appreciate  the  attributes  of  the  youth. 
Such  a  program  can  do  much  to  provide 
a  cooperative  relationship  between  the 
youth  and  the  aged  in  our  society  to- 
day and  relieve  tension  and  antagonism 
prevalent  in  many  areas. 

These  objectives,  along  with  the  Sev- 
enty-Plus in  High  School  program  it- 
self, have  been  applauded  by  Walter  D 
Talbot.  State  superintendent  of  public 
Instruction  for  the  State  of  Utah,  as  well 
as  T.  H.  Bell,  former  U.S.  CommLssioner 
of  Education. 

The  Honorable  Allan  T  How-'e  is  to- 
day Introducing  an  identical  resolution 
in  the  House  and  we  are  hopeful  that 
Joint  introduction  will  allow  for  prompt 
consideration  and  passage  of  this 
measure. 


ADDITIONAL  COSPONSORS  OF  BILLS 
AND   RESOLUTIONS 

S.  4BS 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Ribicoff,  the 
Senator  from  New  York  (Mr.  Javitsi. 
the  Senator  from  South  Dakota  iMr. 
ABOtJREZK  I .  the  Senator  from  Tennessee 
(Mr.  Baker  » .  and  the  Senator  from  New 
Jersey  (Mr.  Case)  were  added  as  cospon- 
sors  of  S.  495.  the  Watergate  Reorgani- 
zation and  Reform  Act  of  1976. 

8      1173 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Curtis,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Florida  (Mr.  Stone)  was 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S  1173.  relating 
to  exemption  for  purposes  of  the  Fed- 
eral estate  tax. 


At  the  request  of  Mr.  Humphrey,  the 
Senator  from  Florida  'Mr.  Stone >  was 
added  a.s  a  rospon.sor  of  S.  2019,  to 
amend  U\e  Rehabilitation  Act  of  1973 

S.  3476 

At  the  reque.st  of  Mr.  Curtis,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Connecticut  iMr.  liiBicoFF) 
was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  2475.  to 
mcxlify  the  distribution  requirements  of 
private  foundations. 

S    2875 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  McGovern.  the 
Senator  from  California  <Mr.  Tunnev 
was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  2875.  to 
amend  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of 
1954. 

S.  3»10 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Schweiker.  the 
Senator  from  Greorgia  (Mr.  Nunni  was 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  2910,  to  estab- 
lish the  National  EHabetes  Advisory 
Board. 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Hansen,  the 
Senator  from  Ohio  <  Mr.  Taft  )  was  added 
as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  2936.  a  bill  to  amend 
part  B  of  title  II  of  the  Social  Security 
Act. 

S.   3098 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Javits.  the  Sen- 
ator from  New  Jersey  (Mr.  Williams) 
and  the  Senator  from  Vermont  (Mr. 
Stafford  I  were  added  as  cosponsors  of 
S.  3098.  to  amend  the  Community  Serv- 
ices Act. 

S     3199 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Sparkman,  the 
Senator  from  Alaska  (Mr.  Stevens >  was 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  3199,  a  bill  for 
the  relief  of  Jonty  Skinner. 

S.    3  199  —  WITHDRAWAL 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Sparkman.  Uie 
Senator  from  Illinois  (Mr.  Stevenson) 
was  withdrawn  as  a  cost)onsor  of  S.  3199, 
supra. 

S     3216 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Bartlett.  the 
Senator  from  South  Carolina  (Mr.  Thur- 
mond* was  added  as  a  cospoixsor  of  S 
3216.  to  £imend  chapter  85  of  title  5. 
United  States  Code,  relating  to  unem- 
ployment compensation. 

S.     3239 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Kennedy,  tlie 
Senator  from  North  Dakota  iMr.  Buk- 
DicK)    was   added   as  a  cosponsor  of  S 

3239,  the  Health  Professions  Educational 
Assistance  Act  of  1976. 

S.     3240 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Bentsen,  the 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania  '  Mr.  Hugh 
Scott  ^   was  added  as  a  cosix)n.sor  of  S 

3240.  a  bill  to  encourage  the  use  of  life- 
cycle  cost  procurement. 

S.     3392 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Pearson,  the 
Senator  from  Oregon  <Mr  Hatfuld) 
was  added  as  a  casponsor  of  S  3292.  to 
amend  tiUe  XIX  of  the  Social  Security 
Act. 

S.     3361 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Pearson,  the 
Senator  from  Kansas     Mr    Dole     was 
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added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S   3361,  to  pro- 
vide  for    the   striking   of    medals. 

S.     33B3 

At  Uie  retjuest  of  Mr.  Fannin,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Arizona  'Mr.  Golbwater»  and 
the  Senator  from  North  Carolina  iMr 
Hflms'  were  added  as  coGpon.sors  of  S 
3393.  the  Voting  Rights  Act  Repealer 
Amendments  Act. 

SENATE    JOINT    RE.SOLUTION     139 

At  tiie  request  of  Mr  Javits.  the  Sen- 
ator from  New  York  iMr.  Buckley)  was 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  Senate  Joint 
Resolution  139,  to  autJiori/.e  the  Secre- 
t.ary  of  the  InU'rior  to  accept  St.  Paul's 
Church.  Eastche.ster.  Mount  Vernon.  N.Y. 

ijiNATE    CO.NCURRENT    RE-SULUTION     86 

At  his  own  request,  the  Senator  from 
Alabama  '  Mr.  Allen  >  was  added  as  a 
cosponsor  of  Senate  Concurrent  Reso- 
lution 86,  relatmg  to  out-of-pocket  ex- 
penses by  medicare  beneficiaries. 


SENATE  CONCURRENT  RESOLUTION 
116— SUBMISSION  OF  A  CONCUR- 
RENT RFSOLUTION  REL.^TING  TO 
THE  STANU.'\RDS  AND  RIGHTS  OF 
POSTER  CHILDREN 

'Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Labor 
and  Public  Well  are. .» 

Mr.  BARTLETT  submitted  the  foUow- 
Ine  concurrent  resolution: 

S.  Con.  Res.  116 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  [  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives concurring).  That  every  foster 
child  has  the  following  Inherent  rights  and 
standards  for  treatment: 

( 1 )  to  be  cherished  by  a  family  of  his 
own.  cither  his  family  helped  by  readily 
available  services  and  supports  to  reassunie 
his  care,  or  an  adoptive  faiuUy  or  by  plan, 
a  continuing  foster  family; 

(2)  to  be  nurtured  by  foster  parents  who 
have  been  selected  to  meet  his  individual 
needs,  and  who  are  provided  services  and 
supports,  including  specialized  education,  so 
that  they  can  grow  In  their  ability  to  en- 
able the  child  to  reach  his  pot-cntlal; 

(3)  to  receive  sensitive,  continuing  help 
in  understanding  and  accepting  the  reasons 
for  his  own  family's  Inability  to  take  care 
of  him.  and  In  developing  confidence  in 
hla  own  self- worth; 

(4)  to  receive  continuing  loving  care  and 
respect  as  a  unique  human  being,  a  child 
growing  In  trust  In  him.self  and  others; 

I  5)  to  grow  up  in  freedom  and  dignity  In 
a  neighborhood  of  people  who  accept  him 
with  understanding,  respect  and  friendship 

(6)  to  receive  help  in  overcoming  depriva- 
tion or  whatever  distortion  In  his  emotional. 
physical,  Intellectual,  social  and  spiritual 
growth  may  have  resulted  from  his  early 
experiences; 

(7)  to  receive  education,  training,  and 
career  guidance  to  prepare  him  for  a  use- 
ful and  satisfying  life; 

(8)  to  receive  preparation  for  citizenship 
and  parenthood  through  Interaction  with 
foster  parents  and  other  adults  who  are 
consistent  role  models; 

(9)  to  be  represented  by  an  attorney  at 
law  in  administrative  or  Judicial  proceed- 
Inps  with  acce.ss  to  fair  hearings  and  court 
review  of  decisions,  so  that  hts  best  Inter- 
ests are  safeguarded: 

(10)  to  receive  a  high  quality  of  child  wel- 
fare services.  Including  involvement  of  the 
natural  parents  and  hl.s  own  Involvement  In 
major  decisions  that  aRect  his  life. 

Mr  BARTT.ETT  Mr  President.  I  am 
today   submitting   a   Senate   concurrent 


resolution  on  the  status  of  foster  chil- 
dren. This  week  is  National  Poster  Chil- 
dren's Week,  and  it  seems  appropriate 
that  this  is  the  time  for  the  Senate,  and 
the  Congress  as  a  whole,  to  reflect  on  the 
needs  of  foster  children. 

A  number  of  individuals  m  my  own 
State  of  Oklahoma  are  very  active  in  the 
organization,  National  Action  for  Foster 
Children  Committee,  which  is  an  out- 
^rrowtli  of  the  National  Conference  of 
Foster  Children  held  in  1971.  It  is  a  vol- 
unteer organization  of  lay  citizens  with 
the  purpose  of  creating  pubhc  awareness 
for  tlie  needs  of  foster  children. 

My  State  is  also  ver\-  active  in  partici- 
patmg  in  the  annual  activities  of  Na- 
tional Faster  Children's  Week,  and  sev- 
eral communities  schedule  special  event.s 
and  programs  during  this  period. 

The  needs  of  foster  children  are  ba- 
.sically  the  same  as  any  other  child's,  but 
because  of  tlieir  unique  po.-ition  m  our 
scKiety,  special  attention  needs  to  be 
drawn  to  their  needs.  My  resolution 
enumerates  rights  and  standards  of 
treatment  which  have  been  endorsed 
nationally.  The  standards  include  family 
care,  education,  counseling,  legal  rights, 
and  social  services  I  would  hope  tliat  my 
fellow  Senators  would  endorse  this  con- 
current resolution  for  the  benefit  of  the 
approximately  350.000  foster  children  of 
this  country,  and  I  encourage  rapid  con- 
.sideration  and  expeditioas  handling. 


SENATE  RESOLUTION  447— SL^MIS- 
SION  OF  A  RESOLUTION  TO  PRINT 
RAILROAD  CONSOLIDATION  ANTD 
RELOCATION   IN   URBAN  AREAS" 

'Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Rules 
and  Administration.) 

Mr.  RANDOLPH  submitted  the  fol- 
lowing resolijtion : 

S    Res.  447 

Resolved,  That  the  report  of  the  Secretary 
of  Transportation  to  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  (in  compliance  with  section 
163  ol  Public  Law  93-87,  The  Pederal-Ald 
Highway  Act  of  1973).  entitled,  ■•Railroad 
Consolidation  and  Relocation  In  Urban 
.\reas."  be  printed,  with  illustrations,  as  a 
Senate  document. 

Sec.  2.  There  shall  be  printed  five  hundred 
(500)  additional  copies  of  such  document  for 
the  use  of  the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 


AMENDMENTS  SUBMITTED  FOR 
PRINTING 


TAX  REFORM   ACT  OF   1976— 
H.R.   10612 

AMENDMENT    NO      1638 

'Ordered  to  be  printed  and  referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Finance. ' 

Mr.  HASKELL  submitted  an  amend- 
ment intended  to  be  proposed  by  him  to 
the  bill  '  H.R  10612  >  to  amend  the  Inter- 
nal Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  repeal  ac- 
celerated depreciation. 

I  The  remarks  of  Mr  Haskell  when  he 
submitted  the  amendment  appear  ear- 
lier in  today'.s  Recofd.  ' 

AMENDMENT    NO.     1639 

(Ordered  to  be  printed  and  referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Finance.  > 

Mr.  FORD  submitted  an  amendment 
Intended  to  be  proposed  by  him  to  the 
bill  'H.R.  10612 1, supra. 


GOVERNMENT         ECONOMY         AND 
SPENDING  REFORM  ACT — S.  2925 

AMENDMENT    NO.     164  0 

'  Ordered  to  be  printed  and  referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Government  Opera - 

ations.  > 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  on  April  7. 
I  testified  to  the  Intergovernmental  Re- 
lations Subcommittee  in  support  of  S. 
2925,  the  Government  Economy  and 
Spending  Reform  Act,  introduced  by 
Senator  Mitskie  and  others.  Today  I  am 
pleased  to  join  as  a  cosponsor  of  the 
bill  and  to  submit  an  amendment  that 
expands  upon  but  is  consistent  with  its 
purpose. 

S.  2925  would  require  standing  com- 
mittees of  the  Congress  to  conduct  zero- 
based  budget  reviews  and  evaluations  of 
Government  programs  and  on  the  basL'- 
of  those  studies  to  reauthorize  or  ter- 
minate programs  on  a  regular  basis.  Its 
purpose  is  to  eliminate  duplicative  and 
inactive  programs  and  insure  that  those 
which  Congress  continues  accomplush 
iheir  objectives  efficientl\'  and  at  rea- 
sonable cost. 

No  one  will  challenge  those  goals,  but 
it  is  no  simple  matter  to  devise  methods 
cf  achieving  them.  The  Government 
Economy  and  Spending  Reform  Act 
strikes  me  as  the  most  promising  Gov- 
ernment reform  proposal  since  the  Con- 
gressional Budtet  and  Impoundment 
Control  Act  of  1974  Like  the  Budget  Act. 
S  2925  is  directed  at  the  right  target.  As 
the  Budget  Act  called  a  halt  to  piecemeal 
budgeting  in  Congress,  so  this  bill  de- 
mands that  Congre.ss  change  its  old 
habits  of  proliferating  programs  and  year 
by  year  giving  them  more  money  simply 
because  they  already  exist  Like  the 
Budget  Act.  S.  2925  properly  fociLses  on 
programs  and  activities  rather  than  on 
agenci&«;  or  statutes.  Otheru-ise,  commit- 
t<?es  would  be  handicapped  from  the  start 
in  assessing  whether  all  of  what  the  Fed- 
eral Government  tries  to  do  in  health 
education,  or  any  other  area  reallv'  sen-e^ 
a  useful  purpose. 

If  anything.  S.  2925  is  even  more  am- 
bitious than  the  congressional  budget 
process.  It  is  one  thing  to  set  broad  func- 
tional spending  targets  and  overall  limits 
on  expenditures  and  deficits:  but  it  is 
quit*  another  matter  to  examine  each 
and  every  Government  program,  deter- 
mine its  costs  and  effectiveness,  and 
make  hard  choices  about  whether  to  con- 
tinue it  and.  if  so.  at  what  level.  Clearly 
the  bill  demand";  and  depends  upon  the 
realinement  of  Senate  committee  juris- 
dictions and  redistribution  of  the  legisla- 
tive workload  Now  that  the  Senate  has 
finally  created  a  select  committee  on 
committees,  30  years  after  our  last  re- 
organization, these  reforms  can  go  hand 
in  hand  And  they  must,  for  we  are  not 
likely  to  have  another  opportunity  to  im- 
prove coordination  of  the  budget  process, 
the  authorization  process,  and  the  appro- 
priations process  for  at  least  a  genera- 
tion. 

The  heart  of  S.  2925  is  the  require- 
ment that  Congress  and  the  executive 
branch  consider  the  quantity  and  qualitv' 
of  services  that  can  be  provided  by  al- 
ternative funding  levels.  It  .seems  to  me 
that  it  is  equally  important  for  Congress 
to  consider  alternative  methods  of  ac- 
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cmWi^Xv-Xwwc  ;'r'ikT;i:r.  km;i1s.  for  there  are 
several  w;i>.s  ot  K'-t'..iiiK  ttio  Oovemmep^s 
work  til  me.  We  hire  (.•inplKyot-.s  directly. 
We  cTfiiU;  public  or  seniipubl:'  rorpora- 
tlorLs.  We  make  grants  to  Siatf  and  local 
governments.  We  let  contracts  with  pri- 
vate nonprofit  and  for-prcmt  organiza- 
tions: to  provide  goods  ana  services.  In 
manf  instances  we  are  d€  Iberate  and 
open  nkfliaking  these  cholcei  .  People  dLs- 
,agree  abouTTne  m^t<  of  r  ivenue  shar- 
ing and  certainly  dispute  \X  e  wisdom  of 
creating  the  Postal  Service  but  no  one 
was  in  the  dark  about  whatlwe  were  do- 
ing when  we  passed  that  leasatlon. 

Both  Congress  and  the  e^utlve  have 
been  less  than  honest.  ^hp4ever.  about 
the  cost,  size,  and  functions  of  the  Fed- 
eral workforce  in  relation  to  private  con- 
tractors. As  a  result,  the  pu  lUc  has  rea- 
son to  be  alarmed  by  goveri  ment  waste, 
mismanagement,  and  bure  mcracy,  al- 
though the  reasons  are  no  necessarily 
the  obvious  ones  Some  age  icles  are  too 
large,  but  others  are  serii  usly  under- 
staffed. Last  year  HEW,  for  i  xample,  had 
less  than  10  full-time  auditc  "s  to  Investi- 
gate fraud  and  abuse  in  1  le  medicaid 
program.  Not  only  did  that  i  roduce  a  na- 
t4onal  sc^A^a^.  It  was  Itse  \  a  scandal. 
rtEW  was  relyiOg  Instead  on  States  to  en- 
force Federal  iHiles  and  on  private  con- 
tractors to  police  themselve  i. 

Despite  the  proliferation  of  agencies 
and  programs  and  the  almc  ;t  tripling  of 
Federal  spending  from  196£  to  1975.  the 
i\umber  of  Federal  clvllia  i  employees 
F*malns  about  the  same.  2  3  million,  as 
it  was  a  decade  ago.  Fed  ;ral  workers 
actually  consxitute  a  small(  r  proportion 
of  the  population  today — 1 10  per  1,000, 
estimated  Tor  1976— than  they  did  20 
years  ago — 14.0  per  1,000  n  1956.  But 
since  there  has  been  no  moratorium  on 
adding  to  the  Governmera's  workload, 
agencies  have  exploited  o  her  ways  of 
doing  their  jobs.  One  of  th  ;m  is  the  use 
of  private  contractors. 

These  contractors  routlni  ly  train  Gov- 
ernment personnel,  collect  and  analjrze 
data,  evaluate  programs  and  study 
agency  management  and  p«  rsonnel  prac- 
tices. They  have  also  been  Icnown  to  re- 
cruit *top  officials,  plan  pi  jgrams.  pre- 
pare mandated  reports  a  Congress, 
write  legislation,  prepare  budgets  and 
budget  justifications,  draft  tatements  of 
agency  goals,  devise  reguli  tions,  super- 
vise other  cbntractors,  prei  are  congres- 
sional testimony,  and  perf<  rm  other  ac- 
tivities so  intimately  relate  1  to  Govern- 
ment functions  that  they  h  ive  been  said 
to  constitute  a  "shadow  gov  rnment"  in  a 
book  recently  published  by  1  le  Center  for 
the  Study  of  Responsive  L  w.  The  con- 
tract workforce  must  be  co  nted  as  part 
of  the  Government  bureauc  acy,  and  yet 
neither  Congress  nor  the  ejicutlve  exer- 
cises anything  like  the  degite  of  control 
over  contracting  ^at  we  h»e  over  Fed- 
eral employment\  Becausi  very  few 
agencies  maintain  idequatalnventorles, 
we  have  very  littlefidea  hovl  many  con- 
tracts there  are  or  how  much  they  cost 
and  only  a  superflclal  notion  of  what 
they  are  for. 

Our  recent  experience  with  limitations 
on  the  number  of  Federal  employees  il- 
lustrates the  point  that  citizens  still  pay 
the  cost  of  government  regardless  of  the 


type  of  manpower  used  Tlie  General 
Accountmg  Office  studied  the  Impact  of 
hiring  restrictions  which  were  Imposed 
by  Congress  in  the  Revenue  and  Expend- 
iture Control  Act  of  1968.  GAO  concluded 
that  these  personnel  ceilings  tended  to 
be  "uneconomical  .  .  .  and  Ineffective  In 
controlling  spending  since,  as  an  alterna- 
tive, programs  may  be  accomplished 
Jhrough  contracting  with  firms  or  Insti- 
tutions for  personal  services." 

Wisely.  Congress  repealed  the  ceilings 
when  It  passed  a  supplemental  appropri- 
ations bill  the  following  year  President 
Nixon,  however,  decided  to  repeat  the 
error  In  1971  when  he  directed  agencies 
and  departments  to  reduce  civilian  em- 
ployment by  5  percent  across  the  board. 
GAO's  assessment  was  even  harsher  in 
this  Instance: 

since  much  of  the  work  still  had  to  be 
done,  agencies  substituted  other  sources  of 
manpower  such  as  overtime  labor,  military 
personnel,  or  contracting  for  personal  serv- 
ices: backlogs  Increased;  work  was  deferred 
or  not  done;  and  services  were  reduced  or 
terminated. 

OMB's  procurement  regulations  .  con- 
tained in  circular  A-76.  forbid  contract- 
ing out  for  the  purpose  of  circumvent- 
ing personnel  ceilings,  which  OMB  con- 
tinues to  impose  routinely  at  the  conclu- 
sion of  the  appropriations  cycle.  A  GAO 
survey  of  selected  Office  of  Education 
consultant  contracts  In  fiscal  years  1973 
and  1974  revealed  that  22.  approximately 
10  percent,  resulted  in  the  Agency's 
avoiding  competitive  hiring  practices, 
personnel  celling  limitations,  or  General 
Schedule  pay  limitations;  221  contracts, 
or  93  percent,  were  for  services  integral 
to  the  Agency's  assigned  missions.  The 
relationships  of  contracts  to  an  Agency's 
inherent  functions  and  Its  personnel  cell- 
ing are  two  of  the  criteria  that  the  Civil 
Service  Commission  uses  to  determine 
whether  Federal  personnel  laws  are  be- 
ing violated  by  contracting  out.  Incident- 
ally, the  237  Office  of  Education  service 
contracts  that  GAO  examined  cost  a 
total  of  $39  million. 

The  lesson  Is  clear  that  reducing  the 
Federal  work  force  without  reducing  the 
workload  creates  a  dangerous  and  mis- 
leading illusion  of  control.  It  controls  the 
number  of  Federal  workers,  all  right;  but 
it  does  not  control  costs,  does  not  produce 
efficiency,  and  often  forfeits  accountabil- 
ity. A  good  example  of  these  results  Is 
one  I  discussed  In  a  statement  to  the  Sen- 
ate on  March  16  aboui  the  use  of  private 
contractors  by  OSHA.  It  documents  that 
the  budget  for  private  contracting  to  pre- 
pare Inflationary  and  environmental  im- 
pact statements  has  gone  from  $2  3  mil- 
lion to  $6.3  million\in  1  year,  to  the  point 
where  it  represents  over  half  of  OSHA's 
budget  for  developing  health  and  safety 
standards.  This  happened  in  spite  of 
OMB's  directive  that  agencies  would  re- 
ceive no  additional. ^rsonnel  or  funds 
to  comply  with  the  President's  Executive 
order  requiring  inflationary  Impact 
studies  on  major  rules  and  regulations. 

Let  me  emphasize  that  I  am  not  op- 
posed to  contracting  out;  it  Is  often  use- 
ful and  necessary.  Rather,  I  believe  it  is 
high  time  that  Congress  leveled  with  the 
American  public  about  commlUnents 
made  when  programs  are  authorized   If 


these  commitments  of  manpower  and 
money  are  found  to  be  excessive,  then 
Congress  should  scale  down  the  pro- 
gram's objectives.  If  they  are  reasonable, 
then  Congress  should  provide  the  levels 
and  types  of  resources  required  to  do  the 
job. 

My  amendment  to  S  2925  would  re- 
quire standing  committees  to  decide  in 
advance  and  periodically  reassess  the 
size  of  bureaucracy  and  the  amount  and 
types  of  other  resources,  such  as  con- 
tract services,  that  are  needed  to  per- 
form Government  programs  effectively, 
efficiently,  and  responsibly.  Clearly  no 
govemmentwide  standard  Is  possible  or 
advisable.  My  amendment  would  allow 
committees  considerable  flexibility  to 
establish  requirements  for  different  pro- 
gramg^whlle  Insuring  that  essential  func- 
tlo'rts  are  performed  by  employees  ac- 
countable to  administrators,  to  Congress, 
and  to  the  public.  Like  the  sponsors  of 
S.  2925.  I  am  not  wedded  to  the  bill's 
particulars;  but  I  coasider  it  a  starting 
point  for  consideration  of  one  of  the  most 
Important  concerns  of  the  American 
people. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  a  summary  of  my  amendment 
be  printed  In  the  Record. 

Spmmart  or  Moss  Amendment  to  S  2925 

The  amendment  adds  a  new  title.  Title  V. 
which  conforms  closely  to  the  timetable  and 
procedures  of  S  2925.  Its  major  provisions  in- 
clude the  following: 

( 1 )  Provisions  relating  to  the  Congres- 
sional Budget  Office— 

tJnder  Section  502,  the  CBO  Is  to  undertake 
a  one-time  study  of  the  relationship  between 
limitations  on  direct  hiring  CpersonncI  ceil- 
ings") and  contracting  out  and  asses-sment 
of  their  combined  Impact  on  the  Federal 
budget. 

The  CBO  Is  also  to  evaluate  standards 
other  than  personnel  ceilings  for  controlling 
the  size  of  the  Federal  workforce.  Examples 
are   man-hours   and   man-years. 

(2)  Provlslon.s  relating  to  Committees  of 
Congress — 

As  an  integral  part  of  Its  periodic  zero- 
base  budget  review  and  evaluation  of  pro- 
grams, each  standing  committee  under  Sec- 
tion 501  must  evaluate  the  size  and  compo- 
sition of  the  public  and  private  workforce 
required  to  accomplish  program  goals.  Each 
committee  shall  examine  the  quantity  and 
quality  of  services  that  would  be  provided 
at  Incremental  Federal  personnel  level.s  and 
the  extent  to  which  and  conditions  under 
which  activities  should  be  performed  under 
private  contracts.  Such  conditions  might  re- 
late to  criteria  and  procedures  for  selecting 
contractors,  terms  of  contracts,  or  evalua- 
tion of  contractors'  |>erformance.  In  a  report 
to  Its  House,  the  committee  shall  describe 
the  standards  xised  In  each  case. 

Under  Section  604.  each  committee  shall 
specify  In  any  new  authorizing  legislation 
those  Inherent  government  functions  that 
must  be  performed  by  Federal  employees  ac- 
countable to  administrators  and  ultimately 
to  Congress.  Such  statutory  language  should 
not  be  construed  as  expressing  congres- 
sional Intent  that  all  other  activities  be  con- 
tracted out.  Agencies  should  be  guided  In 
such  decisions  by  the  reports  submitted  un- 
der Section  501. 

(3)  Provisions  relating  to  the  Executive 
branch — - 

tJnder  Section  511,  the  President  shall 
conduct  a  zero-base  personnel  review  and 
evaluation  of  each  government  program  and 
shall  report  to  the  Congress  the  standards 
he  Intends  to  use  for  determining  appropri- 
ate personnel  levels  and  the  extent  to  which 
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and  conditions  under  which  activities  should 
be  performed  under  private  contract. 

Section  521  requires  Executive  agencies 
to  develop  a  uniform  system  of  record-keep- 
ing and  summary  reporting  of  contracts  for 
personal  services  similar  to  present  records 
and  reports  on  Federal  personnel. 

Mr.  President,  I  a.sk  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  amendment  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  amend- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows : 

Amendment  No.  1640 
On  page  17,  after  line  24.  Insert  the  fol- 
lowing : 

TITLE  V— PERSONNEL  REVIEW  AND 

EV.^LU.MION 
.  Past  1 — Congressional  Review  and 
Evaluation 
review  and  evaluation  bt  standing 
committees 
Sec.  501.  (a)  In  connection  with  the  zero- 
base  review  and  evaluation  of  a  Government 
program  by  a  standing  committee  under  sec- 
tion 311.  such  committee  shall  also  conduct 
a  review   and   evaluation   of    the   personnel 
management  and  personnel  requirements  of 
such  program  or  activity.  Each  such  person- 
nel review  and  evaluation  shall  include  (but 
not  be  limited  to)  an  examination  of — 

(1)  the  levels  of  quality  and  qiiantlty 
which  would  be  provided  at  Incremental  per- 
sonnel  levels;    and 

(2)  whether  any  functions  should  be  per- 
formed under  private  contracts  In  carrying 
out  such  program  or  activity,  and  the  con- 
ditions and  limitations  which  should  be  In- 
cluded in  any  such  private  contract  with 
respect  to  services  of  personnel   thereunder. 

(b)  Each  report  submitted  under  section 
311(c)  by  a  standing  committee  of  the  re- 
sults of  a  zero-base  review  and  evaluation 
of  a  program  or  activity  shall  Include  the 
results  of  the  personnel  review  and  evalua- 
tion of  such  program  or  activity  conducted 
under  subsection  (ai.  and  the  recommend- 
ations of  the  committee  with  respect  to  the 
matters  described  in  such  subsection 

(c)  On  or  before  May  15.  1978,  each  stand- 
ing committee  shall  determine  and  report  to 
Its  House  the  standards  which  It  will  use 
for  determining  appropriate  personnel  levels 
for  programs  and  ortlvltles  under  Its  juris- 
diction, and  for  determining  whether  func- 
tions should  be  performed  under  private  con- 
trskits  in  carrying  out  such  programs  and 
activities  and  the  conditions  and  limitations 
which  should  be  Included  In  such  private 
contracts  with  respect  to  services  of  person- 
nel thereunder.  If  any  such  committee  there- 
after changes  the  standards  for  any  such 
program  or  activity.  It  shall  report  such 
change  to  Its  House. 

(d)  During  lt,>:  conduct  of  a  personnel  re- 
view and  evaluation  under  subsection  (a), 
and  during  Its  determination  under  subsec- 
tion (c)  of  the  standards  Vt  will  use.  each 
standing  committee  shall  eonsult  with  the 
Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service 
of  its  House. 

(e)  For  purposes  of  this  title,  the  term 
"private  contract"  means  a  contract  entered 
Into  with  any  person  or  any  governmental 
unit,  other  than  any  department  agency, 
or  Instrumentality  of  the  United  States 

STUDY  BT  CONGRF.SSTONAL  Bri><;ET  OmCE 

Sec.  502.  (a)  The  Director  of  the  Congres- 
sional Budget  Office  shall  conduct  a  study 
for  the  purposes  of — 

(1)  a.ssesslnK  the  relationship  between  (A) 
personnel  celllncs  on  employees  of  the  United 
State?  established  by  law  or  administrative 
action,  and  (B)  private  contracts  for  the 
performance  of  functions  in  carrying  out 
programs  and  activities; 


I  2)  estimating  the  present  and  future  im- 
pact on  overall  costs  to  the  United  States 
resulting  from  Imposing  such  personnel 
ceilings  and  entering  into  such  private  con- 
tracts: and 

(3)  evaluating  alternative  standards  for 
determining  appropriate  personnel  levels  to 
carry  out  programs  and  actlvitle.s.  and  for 
determining  wliether  functloiis  should  be 
performed  under  private  contracts  in  carry- 
ing out  programs  and  activities  and  the  con- 
ditions and  limitations  which  shoMld  be  In- 
cluded in  such  private  contracts  with  re- 
spect to  services  of  personnel  thereunder 

(b)  In  conducting  the  study  under  sub- 
section (a),  the  Director  shall  consult  with 
the  Comptroller  General,  the  Director  of  the 
Office  of  Managemer.t  and  Budget,  the  Chair- 
man of  the  ClvU  Service  Commtssion  and 
representatives  of  organizations  of  employees 
of  the  United  States. 

(c)  The  Director  shall  submit  a  report  of 
the  results  of  the  study  conducted  under 
subsection  (a)  to  the  Senate  and  the  House 
of  Representatives  not  later  than  July  1, 
1977. 

ASSISTANCE  BY  GENERAL  ACCOUNTING  OFFICE  AND 
CONGEESSIONAL     BUDGET     OFFICE 

Sec.  503.  (a)  The  Comptroller  General  shall 
furnish  to  each  standing  committee  of  the 
Senate  and  the  House  of  Representatives  the 
results  of  prior  audits  and  reviews  and  eval- 
uations of  the  personnel  management  a:.d 
personnel  requirements  of  each  Government 
program  or  activity  which  is  the  subject  of 
a  personnel  review  and  evaluation  being 
conducted  by  that  committee  under  sec- 
tion 501.  At  the  request  of  any  such  stand- 
ing committee,  the  Comptroller  General  shall 
furnish  to  such  committee  such  Informa- 
tion and  analyses  as  it  may  request  to  assist 
In  Its  conduct  of  any  such  personnel  review 
and  evaluation.  Assistance  authorized  by  this 
subsection  shall  be  in  addition  to  assist- 
ance authorized  by  section  204  of  the  Legis- 
lative Reorganization  Act  of  1970. 

(b)  Consistent  with  the  discharge  by  the 
Congressional  Budpet  Office  of  Its  duties  and 
functions  under  the  Congressional  Budget 
Act  of  1974.  the  director  of  the  Congressional 
Budget  Office  shall,  at  the  request  of  any 
standing  committee  of  the  Senate  or  the 
House  of  Representatives,  furnish  to  such 
committee  such  Information  and  analyses 
as  It  may  request  to  assist  In  Its  conduct  of 
a  personnel  review  and  evaluation  of  a  Gov- 
ernment program  or  activity  under  section 
501. 

(c)  Information  required  to  be  furnished 
to  a  standing  committee  under  subsection 
(a)  and  Information  or  analyses  requested 
by  a  standing  committee  under  subsection 
(a)  or  (b)  with  respect  to  the  personnel 
management  and  personnel  requirements  of 
a  program  or  activity  shall  be  furnished  to 
such  committee  on  or  before  December  31 
of  the  year  preceding  the  year  in  which  oc- 
curs the  review  date  applicable  to  such  pro- 
gram or  activity  under  title  m. 

SPECIFICATION   OF  FUNCTIONS  TO   BE   PERFORMED 
BY    GOVERNMENT   EMPLOYEES 

Sec.  504.  (a)  Except  us  pro\'lded  in  subsec- 
tion (b),  it  shall  not  be  in  order  in  either 
the  Senate  or  the  House  of  Representatives 
to  consider  any  bill,  resolutlo:i,  or  amend- 
ment which  authorizes  new  budget  authority 
for  a  program  or  activity  for  a  fiscal  year 
begiiinlng  after  the  next  review  date  ap- 
plicable to  such  program  or  activity  under 
title  III.  unless  such  bill,  resolution,  or 
amendment  specifies  those  func^ons  which 
must  be  performed  by  officers  or  employees 
of  the  United  States  in  carrying  out  such 
program  or  activity  for  which  new  budget 
authority  Is  authorized  by  such  bill,  resolu- 
tion, or  amendment 

(b)  Subsection  (a)  shall  not  apply  to  any 
bill   or  resolution,  or  any   amendment  pro- 


posed by  a  "xsmmlttee  in  a  bill  or  resolution 
as  reported.  If  the  report  of  the  committee 
accompanying  such  bill  or  resolution  states 
that  none  of  the  functions  to  be  performed 
In  carrying  out  the  program  or  activity  for 
which  new  budget  authority  Is  authorized  by 
such  bill,  resolution,  or  amendment  must  be 
performed  by  officers  or  employees  of  the 
United  States.  Subsection  (ai  shall  not  ap- 
ply to  any  other  amendment  U  the  spwnsor 
of  the  amendment  states  that  none  of  the 
functions  to  be  performed  in  carrying  out 
the  program  or  activity  for  which  new  budg- 
et authority  Is  authorized  by  such  amend- 
ment must  be  performed  by  officers  or  em- 
ployees of  the  United  States 

Part  2 — Executive  Review  and  Evaluation 
review  and  evaluation  bt  the  president 
Sec  511.  (a)  Prior  to  transmitting  the 
Budget  for  a  fiscal  year,  the  P>resldent  shall 
conduct  a  personnel  review  and  evaluation 
of  each  Government  program  or  activity  the 
review  date  for  which  under  title  III  is  Sep- 
tember 30  preceding  the  beginning  of  such 
fiscal  year.  Each  such  review  and  evaluation 
shall  include  the  matters  described  in  sec- 
tion 501 ( a) . 

(b)  On  or  before  Oct.ober  1.  1977.  the  Pre^- 
ident  shall  submit  a  report  to  the  Senate 
and  House  of  Representat:\  es  setting  forth 
the  standards  he  will  use  for  determln;r.g 
appropriate  person.'iel  levels  for  programs 
and  activities,  and  for  determining  whether 
functions  should  be  performed  under  private 
contracts  In  carrying  out  programs  and  ac- 
tivities and  the  conditions  and  limitations 
which  should  be  Included  In  such  private 
contracts  with  respect  to  services  of  person- 
nel thereunder.  If  the  President  thereafter 
changes  the  standards  for  any  program  or 
activity,  he  shall  report  such  change  to  the 
Senate  and  the  House  of  Representatives 

(c)  Section  201  of  the  Budget  and  Ac- 
counting Act.  1921  (31  U.SC.  11),  Is  amend- 
ed by  adding  after  subsection  (1)  (as  added 
by  section  402  of  this  Act)  the  following  new 
subsections : 

"(m)  The  Budpet  transmitted  pursuant  to 
subsection  la)  for  each  fiscal  year  shall  In- 
clude a  report  of  the  results  of  the  person- 
nel review  and  evaluation  conducted  under 
section  511(a)  of  the  Government  Economy 
and  Spending  Reform  Act  of  1976  of  each 
Government  program  or  activity  the  review 
date  for  which  is  September  30  preceding 
the  beginning  of  such  fiscal  year,  together 
with  the  recommendations  of  the  President 
with  respect  thereto 

"(n)  Estimated  expenditures  and  proposed 
appropriations  under  subsection  la)  for  per- 
sonnel to  carry  out  any  Government  pro- 
gram or  activity  for  a  fiscal  year  shall  be 
based  on  the  most  recent  personnel  review 
and  evaluation  of  such  program  or  activity 
conducted  under  section  511  (a  i  of  the  Gov- 
ernment Economy  and  Spending  Reform  Act 
of  1976. ■', 

Part  3 — Personal  Services  Contracts 
records  of  contracts 

Sec.  521.  (al  Each  Executive  agency  shall 
maintain  records  of  all  personal  services 
contracts  entered  Into  by  it  In  the  case  of 
any  such  contract  under  which  services  are 
performed  which  are  of  a  kind  which  are 
performed  or  were  formerly  performed  by 
employees  of  the  United  States,  such  rec- 
ords shall  include  Information  on  the  num- 
bers of  Individuals  utilized  in  performing 
the  contract,  rates  of  pay,  fringe  beneSt.'- 
employment  of  veterans,  minority  groups, 
women,  and  the  handicapped,  and  such  other 
data  as  may  be  prescribed  by  the  Director  of 
the  Office  of  Management  and  Budget  under 
subsection  (b) 

(b)  The  Director  of  the  Office  of  Manage- 
ment and  Budget  shall  prescribe  such  regu- 
lations as  may  be  necessary  to  carry  out 
subsection     (a).     Including    regulations    to 
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provide  tor  uniform  keeplngjof  records  by 
Executive  agencies  under  suclj  subsectlgn. 

(C)  Tbe  Director  of  the  Ortfi  ••  <•<<  i^anage- 
ment  and  Budget  shall  compU*"  ai.d  publteh 
annually  a  summary  of  the  aumber  of  In- 
dividuals, by  categories  of  serilces,  who  dur- 
ing thej  preceding  year  p.TrarMu'd  services 
under  pfrsfmal  services  r.  !,T;ic'-  :  the  kind 
perforiiifd  i  r  formerly  perforii^d  by  employ- 
ees of  fcif  rmted  Stajffi.  Suph  summaries 
shall  be(presented.  InsoJto^^s  iractlcable.  In 
the  samaTformat  and  manner  i  s  the  periodic 
Bummarlfcs  of  Federal  goverl  ment  civilian 
employmtot  jiublLshed  by  th(  Civil  Service 
CommlsslSi.  and  may  be  pul  llshed  JolnUy 
with  such  Aimmarles. 

(d)    For  purposes  of  this  e  sctlon — 

(1)  the  term  ^Executive  ag  incy"  has  the 
meaning  given  to  it  by  sectlor  105  of  title  5. 
United  States  Code,  except  I  lat,  for  such 
purpose,  such  term  Include  the  United 
States  fostal  Service  and  th  :  Postal  Rate 
Commission:  and 

(2)  the  term  "personal  sen  ces  contract" 
means  a  private  contract  un(  er  which  the 
principal  part  of  the  consldel  itlon  paid  by 
the  United  States  Is  attrlbutai  tie  to  services 
rendered  by  IndlvlduaU?,  but  d<  js  not  include 
a  contract  under  which  pr!  >perty  (other 
than  reports  or  the  products  if  research  or 
developement)  Is  to  be  suppUe  to  the  United 
States. 

On  page  18,  line  1,  strike  oij  ;  "V  and  In- 
sert •■VI".  1 

On  page  18,  line  3,  strike  oul  "601"  and  In- 
sert "601" 

On  page  18.  line  4,  strike  <  ut  "and  311" 
and  Insert  "311.  501.  «nd  BO*". 


TAX  REFORM'  ACT  C  ?  1976— 
H.R.    106L2 

AJIENBMENT     NO.      l<ll 

(Ordered  to  be  printed  nd  referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Finan  e.) 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  Mr.  Pre!  dent,  today 
I  rLse  to  submit  air  amendr  lent  to  H.R. 
10612,  the  Tax  Reform  Ad  of  1976,  on 
behalf  of  myself.  Senator  Iuskie,  and 
my  distinguished  colleague ;  from  the 
Senate  Finance  Committt ;.  Senators 
Nelson.  Haskell.  Dole.  an(  Packwood. 
This  amendment  would  pro  ide  definite 
guidelines  for  public  chariti  s  who  wish 
to  work  to  influence  legislat  on  but  who 
have  been  hampered  or  eve^  chilled  for 
many  years  by  the  undefined  "substan- 
tial" test  of  current  law.         I 

By  this  amendment,  pubic  charities 
would  be  guided  in  the  amoutt  of  lobby- 
ing they  could  do  by  a  per(^ntage  test 
based  on  their  overall  bud^t.  Within 
this  overall  llmitaiion  would  ;be  an  ad- 
ditional limitation  on  the  aanount  the 
charities  could  spend  for  gras4  roots  lob- 
bying. Certain  types  of  expenditures 
would  be  excluded  from  the  ceilings  such 
as  many  communications  witltj  the  mem- 
bership of  an  organization  iB  order  to 
permit  the  free  flow  of  idei  between 
members  and  staff  of  an  organization. 

A  charity  which  violated  its  limitations 
in  the  first  instances  would  at  penalized 
by  a  tax  on  excess  expendituri  ?.  But  con- 
tinued and  severe  excesses 
penalized  by  loss  of  Its  status 
operating  charity  and  the  at  ility  to  re- 
ceive tax  deductible  contribi  tions. 

It  is  time  for  passage  of  t  lis  legisla- 
tion.  Members  of   thLs  body 
myself,  have  been  working  foi  ■ 


would    be 
as  a  public 


including 
4  years  on 


legislation  of  this  type.  In  tl  e  last  ses 


.'iion.  46  of  my  colleagues  and 


S.  2832,  the  predecessor  to  t  ils  amend- 


sponsored 


ment.  I  want  to  express  appreciation  In 
particular  to  two  Senators,  without  wiiose 
efforts  we  would  not  have  made  such 
progress.  Although  they  do  not  serve  on 
the  Finance  Committee,  Senator  Moskie 
and  Scott  have  contributed  much  to  the 
promotion  of  this  proposal 

Since  introduction  of  S.  2832,  much 
careful  study  of  the  issue  has  been  made 
by  the  staff  of  the  Joint  Committee  on 
Internal  Revenue  Taxation  Joined  by 
representatives  of  the  Treasury  Depart- 
ment and  the  Coalition  of  Concerned 
Charities.  Out  of  this  study  has  emerged 
this  amendment. 

I  think  it  is  safe  to  say  that  no  other 
piecfiu)f  legislation  involving  exempt  or- 
gani^ii tions  in  this  Congress  has  had  such 
careail  study  by  the  joint  committee  staff 
and  jTreasury  nor  has  had  such  wide- 
spread-support  among  Members  of  the 
Senate  from  both  political  parties  and 
acro.ss  the  spectrum  of  each.  Nor  has  any 
other  piece  of  exempt  organization  legis- 
lation had  such  widespread  exposure  in 
the  House  of  Representatives. 

Therefore,  my  four  colleagues  from  the 
Finance  Committee  and  I  shall  endeavor 
to  obtain  prompt  and  favorable  consider- 
ation by  our  committee  of  this  legislation 
and  final  action  on  the  floor  of  the  Sen- 
ate as  soon  as  possible.  Legislators  at  all 
levels  of  government  need  to  hear  from 
public  operation  charities  working  for 
their  charitable  purposes.  We  should  not 
ask  them  to  have  to  do  so  without  having 
definite  rules  of  the  game  to  go  by. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr  President,  Iwant  to 
add  my  support  to  the  amendment  sub- 
mitted today  by  the  distinKuished  senior 
Senator  from  Connecticut.  This  amend- 
ment to  H.R.  10612,  the  Tax  Reform  Act 
of  1976,  is  the  culmination  of  several 
years  of  effort  to  establish  more  specific 
guidelines  for  the  activities  of  public 
charities  involved  in  the  legislative  proc- 
ess. 

I  first  introduced  a  proposal  of  this 
kind  in  1971  when  presented  with  studies 
of  the  uneven  application  of  our  tax  laws 
relating  to  public  charities.  That  pro- 
posal was  patterned  after  a  resolution 
adopted  by  the  American  Bar  Associa- 
tion. Again  in  the  93d  Congress.  I  was 
joined  by  Senators  Scott.  Nelson,  Dole, 
and  35  other  Members  of  the  Senate  in 
an  effort  to  define  the  amount  of  legis- 
lative activity  in  which  tho.se  charities 
could  be  Involved. 

This  year  there  is  a  total  of  46  Sen- 
ators who  have  added  their  names  in  sup- 
port of  S.  2832,  which  Senators  Nelson, 
Scott,  Dole,  and  I  introduced  in  Decem- 
ber and  which,  like  the  House  counter- 
part offered  by  Representative  Conable, 
proposes  necessary  changes  in  the  Inter- 
nal Revenue  Code. 

Under  current  law.  publicly  supported 
charities  may  lose  their  sources  of  rev- 
enue from  tax  deductible  contributions 
if  a  substintial  part  of  their  activities 
involve  efforts  to  influence  legislation. 
This  vague  standard,  set  forth  in  section 
501<cM3)  of  the  Code,  has  unpredict- 
ably, unreasonably,  and  unnecessarily  re- 
stricted the  worthwhile  and  legitimate 
activities  of  these  organizations. 

By  imposing  an  uncertain  and  unclear 
measure  on  the  scope  of  an  institutions 
activities,  they  are  likely  to  play  safe 


and  not  do  anything  that  nuglit  jeopar- 
dize their  financial  support  Tlie  code, 
in  effect,  has  a  chilling  effect  on  the  exer- 
cise of  their  first  amendment  rights,  and 
as  a  result  the  Congress  and  the  public 
lose  valuable  sources  of  information. 

The  new  proposal  offers  a  workable 
solution  to  this  problem.  It  follows  the 
fundamental  principles  of  S.  2832  and 
includes  innovative  technical  and  sub- 
stantive changes  which  respond  to 
earlier  questions. 

I  am  very  hopeful  that  thLs  effort  by 
my  Senate  colleagues  who  serve  on  the 
Finance  Committee  will  further  early 
consideration  of  these  long  overdue 
changes. 

It  is  important  to  note  the  work  which 
has  been  devoted  to  this  revised  draft 
by  the  staff  of  the  Joint  Committee  on 
Internal  Revenue  Taxation,  representa- 
tives of  the  Treasury  Department,  and 
of  the  Coalition  of  Concerned  Charities. 

I  am  grateful  for  their  efforts  and  look 
forward  to  seeing  a  proposal  presented 
in  the  near  future  for  full  Senate  con- 
sideration. 

Again.  Mr.  President,  I  want  to  thank 
my  colleague.  Senator  Ribicoff,  and  the 
other  members  of  the  Finance  Commit- 
tee who  are  working  on  belialf  of  tills 
proposal.  Senators  Nelson,  Packw^ood, 
Haskell,  and  Dole,  and  hope  tliat  their 
support  for  thi    f  fTnrr  ;  roves  successful. 


STANDING  COMMITTEE  ON  TNTT-:i.I.T- 
GENCE  ACTIVITIES— senate  RES- 
OLUTION 400 


AMENDMXNT   NO.    1842 


to  lie 


on 


(Ordered  to  be  printed  and  to 
the  table  • 

Mr.  ROTH  <  for  himself  and  Mr.  Hud- 
dlestoni  submitted  an  amendment  in- 
tended to  be  proposed  by  them  jointly 
to  the  resolution  <S,  Res.  400)  to  estab- 
lish a  Standing  Committee  on  Intelli- 
gence Activities,  and  for  other  purposes. 


CLEAN 


AIR    ACT    AMENUMKNTS    OF 
1976— S.  3219 


A.MENDMENT  NO.    1644 

(Ordered  to  be  printed  and  to  lie  on 
the  table  > 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr  President,  today 
I  am  submitting  an  amendment  to 
S  3219,  the  Clean  Air  Act  Amendments 
of  1976,  which  provides  that  national 
monuments  in  excess  of  10,000  acres  and 
which  are  managed  as  riatural  areas  by 
the  National  Park  Service,  be  designated 
as  class  I  areas  under  section  6  of  the 
bill.  I  am  joined  in  thi.s  effort  by  my 
colleagues.  Senator  Gary  Hart  and  Sen-  % 
ator  Haskell. 

This  amendment  would  give  the  Fed- 
eral land  manager  a  greater  role  in  pro- 
tecting the  air  quality  of  these  regions 
unless  the  State  and  Federal  Govern- 
ments agree  to  a  redesignation  as  class 
II.  The  bill,  as  written,  provides  that 
tliese  areas  be  classified  as  class  11  unless 
the  State  and  Federal  Governments 
agree  to  a  class  I  redesignation. 

Mr.  President.  I  a.sk  that  a  list  of  the 
national  monuments  affected  by  this 
amendment  be  printed   in   the  Record 

There  being  no  objection,  the  list  was 
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ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as        ADDITIONAL  COSPONSOR  OF  AN  country  simply  cannot  afford  a  situation 

follows:                                                                                       AMENDMENT  in  which  antiquated  tax  policies  inad- 

,o.pr  innnn               Monuments                                          xmencmknt  no    1553  vertently  force  these  enterprises  out  of 

(Over  10,000  acres  and   managed  as  natural           .  ^   ^,                           ,  pYi<:t.pnpp 

areas  I                                         At  the  request  of  Mr    McGovern.  the     ^'^^n^e.  ^       ,      „ 

Alaska:  Senator  from  Idaho  'Mr.  Chitrch  >   was         Last  summer  Senator  Humphrey  and  I 

Glacier  Bay 2,805.269     added  as  a  cosponsor  of  Amendment  No  chaired  hearings  in  our  home  Stat*  of 

Katmai  2.  792.  137     1553  to  delete  procurement  funds  for  the     ^^^^lesota  on  this  matter.  The  testunony 

Arizona:  B-1  bomber  program,  intended  to  be  pro-     we   received   revealed   how   serious   this 

Chiricahua           ^^-^^     posed  to  the  bill  >S    2965'   the  militarv  P^ob  e"^  ^^  become  to  the  fanners  and 

Organ  Pipe  Cactus 330. 690      nrocurement  hill                                            "  small  businessmen  of  Minnesota.  Often 

r^ff^'T- "        "^'^^^                   "leni^mr ^^^^.   ^^^^   devoted    the   major   parts   of 

rhannAi"T<;iftr>rt,  ,0  ooa  ^^^^^  ''^'^^  and  their  resources  to  these 
Death  Vallev(NeVadaT 2  of-'o^  ANNOUNCEMENT  OF  HEARINGS  ON  endeavors,  and  one  of  their  strongest  de- 
Joshua   Tree                                    "  559' 947         '^^^    CAUSES    OF    POPULAR    DIS-  sires  L';   to  tran.<=fer  these  basine^sses  or 

Lava   Beds ""IIIIIIIII        46  500         SATISFACTION     WITH     THE     AD-  farms  to  their  heir  at  their  deaths.  I  be- 

Plnnacies   14.497         MINISTRATION    OF    JUSTICE  iieve  it  is  essential  that  we  make  nxajor 

^B^a'cf  canvon   of   the   Ounni                            ^  "UGH  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  the  changes  m  the  e.^tate  and  gift  tax  laws  to 

Ln    .!?!!...!'.!^l  °"°°!:        13  672     subcommittee  on  Constitutional  Rights  ^Se           ^^^P'^^"°"^^  ^^'^  ^°  ^'^' 

Colorado  17  668     "f  <-hc  Committee  on  the  Judiciary  will  j„  .  .,,  r      *  ^       ^      u-i,  .v,   .         ,-1 

Dinosaur  (Utah) aii'.oso     hold   one  day   of   hep.rmgs.   Wednesday,  J-^stfain  introduced  a  bill  that  would 

Great  Sand  Dunes 36,  666     May  19.  on  the  causes  of  popular  di.ssat-  T^"^  ^^^  ^^''^}  ^^  J^^  ^.^,^^  ^^"^  ilTJ^: 

^l^^'^^-                                                                isfaction    with    the    administration    of  f^>nimediately  from  it^  present  $60,000 

Biscayne  103.701     jastice  $150,000.  This  increase  would  help  to 

^^*^°'                                                      '              The  hearinE  will  be  held  in  mom  ?S7  "^^^^  "^  ^^^  ^^  decline  m  its  real  value 

crater,  of  the  Moon 53.  545     p^ell    SeV/a^^ Offic'e  'f^SnT^'in-  ?rL^^  ^^7,  ''  >-^^",  ^^^^^l  '^^.^  ^^° 

''^^th  valley  (CaUfornia) ......  2,  067, 966     -ng  at  9 .30  a,m,  ITtlx         U""L  f  a™"lL"n1  Z^e'r 

New  Mexico:                                                              The  subcommittee  wUl  explore  wlij-  so  if       ^     purposes  a>s  larm  land  rather 

Whit«  sands 145.334     many  .^meriran.s-consumers.  taxpayers,  ^^^n  for  comniercial  development,  when 

Oregon:                                                                     minorities,  civil  libertarians-are  dissat-  9"^  '"^'^''^  °^  ^^'^  ^'^'I?,^'  ^  continue  the 

John  Day  Poasil   Beds 14.405     Lsfied  With  the  justice  svstem.  and  what  farming  operation    This  provLsion  helps 

South  Dakota:                                                         ^^    ConKress  oueht  to  do  about  it  prevent  the  imposition  of  an  unbearable 

Badlands                                                049  302          .  >-ou^ress  ougni  UD  QO  aoout  it  e'^tate  tax  which  forces  sale  n^  thp  farT-n 

--^-             _                       J.m^''''Bon6''Til'^^^^^^^  MrbUrwo^irals^retf/A' ?he  fnte^'S 

Dnosaur    (Colorado) 2n  050     'a^^?^,,  ^  ^.^n  Le^S^exe^uti^^^^^  rat.  on  ixistallment  pa.vment.  of  the  es- 

Mr.    HATFIELD.    In   submitting    this     Voter  Education  Project;   Thomas  Ehr-  ^^*v.'^\  ^  ^   P^'-cent  ana  create  more 

amendment,  it  is  our  intention  to  extend     lich    president   Legal  Services  Corpora-  "^'"^'^'^  ^^^^  ^°^  ^^  extension  of  this 

the  coverage   of   the   -nondegradation"     tion;  Rhoda  Karpatkm.  eyecutive  direc-  "^Pa>'"ent  period 

standard  contained  In  S  3219  to  its  next  tor.  Consumers  Union;  Edward  Charles  ^/  ^"^  ^if^'^^''^  announce  that  next 
logical  step.  Passage  of  our  amendment  Davis  ni.  respondent  in  a  recent  Su-  ^of/^a^^.  ^^^y  l*.  I  will  chair  a  hearing 
would  include  in  the  class  I  category  preme  Court  case-  Arveh  Neler  execu-  ^^  Finance  Committee  to  hear  from 
such  naturally  beautiful  land  areas  a,s  tive  director  American  Civil  Liberties  ^'^'P'^^sentative-  of  farm  and  .small  busi- 
the  John  Day  Fos.si]  Beds  in  my  State  Union-  Thomas  F  Field  executive  dl-  "^'^  organizations  and  experts  in  esUt* 
of  Oregon  as  well  a.s  Glacier  Bay  and  rector  Tax  Advocates  &  Analysts  !^^.  f^^^™  »"g  to  consider  the  various 
Katmai  in  Alaska.  Death  Valley  in  Call-  '"  legislative  approaches  that  have  been 
fomia  and  Nevada,  and  the  Badlands  in  proposed  I  wish  to  express  my  apprecia- 
South  Dakota,  Mast  of  these  areas  are  ESTATE  TAX  REFORM  HEARING  ^'°"  ^  ^^  distinguished  chairman  of  the 
ever>-  bit  a.s  beautiful  and  valuable  in  w^  x^^xTT^ATtr  ,.,0  -^  *  .  ^  .  ^"^nce  Committee,  Senator  Long,  for 
their  natural  state  as  our  national  parks  Mr^^ONDALE,  Mr,  President  today  s  agreeing  to  .such  a  hearing.  It  Ls  my 
and  national  wilderness  areas  but  have  ^^'''  Yf  .  T^""^^  "^YV^  ^"  editorial  in  strong  hope  that  Congress  will  enaet  leg- 
not  been  granted  national  park  or  wil-  ^^^}^^  ^^  ^"^  "^^  ^^^  "^^^o^  revLsions  islation  this  year  to  relieve  these  unfair 
derness  status  by  the  Congress  as  re-  "^  *^^  existing  estate  tax  law.  I  wish  to  burdens  on  such  vital  sectors  of  .American 
quired  by  law                            s          <x.    xc       commend  the  Times  for  its  attention  to  society. 

Mr   President.  I  a.sk  that  our  amend-     ^^■'  '^""^'^'li^g  i^^u«^  It  is  unquestionably  Mr.  President.  I  ask  unammouv  con- 

ment  be  printed  in  the  Record                         °"^  ^^  ^"^  ^^^  serious  problems  con-  sent  that  the  New  York  Times  editorial 

There  beinp  no  obiertior    the  amend-     ^™^^^^   America's    farmers    and   small  to  which  I  have  referred  be  printed  in 

ment  was  ordered  to  be  i)riiited  in  the    b^-^/^^^f^ep.  There  have  been  no  changes  the  Record. 

Record.  a.s  follows-                                           ^"  ^^  ^^'''^^  °^  "le  estate  tax  exemption  There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 

AMTNDMEKT  No    1644                       ^^  ""^"^^'^  ^P  Inflation  rate  of  224  per-  wa.s  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 

«j»ENu«cNT  iNo.  lo^                         ^pj^j^  gjj^^p  j^  enactment  in   1942.  As  a  as  follows- 

thf?on^n   ■       ^^^'  '/^r^^f^r  "°^  '^^^"-     '•esult.  tliousands  of  smaU  family  farms  k,-,^,  t.x  rfporm 

tne  loUowlne:     and  earh  national  moinimpnt            j  i.                             >     ■            ,  ,  ,       '    '"'""=  r^s.ATz  i  ax  reform 

Which  exceeds  ten  thousand  a.res  Tns^rini      ^"^  bu.smes,ses  are  being  sold  because  the  Be.:-au.se  inflation  ha.=  destroyed  the  mean- 

which  was  establLshed  or  U  manaped  to  pre-     "^''"S    Simply    cannot    aJTord    the    stag-  mg  of  exemption.?  and  limit*  e,';t,abll.shed  by 

sen-e  natural  area-s."                                                  gering   casts    of   inheritance    An    earlier  Congres-s  back  m  1942.  the  tax-wrlting  com- 

^^^^^^^^^^^                            Times    article    on    this    subject    reported  mlttees   have   unde.-   consideration    a   major 

projections    tliat    under   present    condi-  revision   of   the   est,ate   tax    Under  existing 

GOVERNMENT    OPFR^T^ONS    COM-     tions  between  200.000  and  400,000  family  '**"•   *   P«rao"    may   leave   one-half   of   his 

MTTTBE  TO  HOLI3  HEARINGS  ON     Jarms  would  be  lost  for  each  of  the  next  ^ ^:^-'^^  ^n\!^^;^on^r'L^''^''^ 

REGULATORY   REFORM                               20  years.  „,  ^.^^  ^^^  eeo.OOO    In  effect,  therefore    the 

Mr    RTmr-rvP-p    \Tr    D,^>c,i^„„»    t      ^  v,          ^^-  President,  family  farms  and  smaU  ordinary   estate    !<=    taxed    1?    its    net    worth 

Mr.  RIBICOFF   Mr   President.  I  wish     businesses  are  vitally  important  to  Amer-  exceed.^  «i20,ooo 

w)  announce  that  the  Committee  on  Gov-     ican    society.    Small    businessmen    have  "Although    this    was    an    impressive    sum 

emment  Operations  will  hold  hearings     been  shown  to  pay  an  effective  tax  rate  ''^^^  '^'*'  ^^"^  '"^  written  at  the  beeinning 

on  .several  bills  relating  to  congressional     of  twice  that  of  their  larger  competitors  '^^  World  War  li,  inflation  has  brought  an 

oversight  of  the  regulator?'  agencies  on     Tliev  are  at  the  forefront  in  hiring  addi-  ever-widening  number  of  middle-class  peo- 

May  18,  May  20,  May  24,  and  May  25.  be-     tional  employees  during  an  economic  up-  ^'L.'"'!''", ^^  ^^  ^"f  ^''  ""^^ 

Binnincr    oanh,    Hott    of    in    o  r^     «»,      ,    ~      ^            -t^                          »    »        ,,      ,      '  President  Ford  has  joined  numerous  Con- 

S9    f.K     ii.  f^     i          ^"L^"    ""^"^      ^"'"-    ^''    "^""^^   °f   ^^"^^^>'    businesses  pressmen  m  both  parties  Ui  ca]:ing  attention 

J.JUZ  01  the  Dirksen  Senate  Office  Build-     and  farms  play  significant  roles  in  the  to  the  particular  hardship  that  the  estate 

"^K-                                                                              ci\ic  affairs  of  their  communities.   This  tax  inflicts  on  farmers  and  ranchers — a  con- 
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cern  that  ttaa  been  ©<'ho«cl  Uy  New  York 
State  legislative  leatlers  Hf<«u.s<»  mc«t  of 
their  assets  oocslst,  of  larid.  U^ir.dlngs.  and 
machinery,  their  helra  may  be  Ion:-ed  to  sell 
In  order  to  obt«Un  the  capital  to  pay  the 
tax 

SophLslk-ated  farmers  Incorporate  their 
operations  and  dou&te  Bhivree  eaoh  year 
within  gift  tax  llmltB  But  many  smaller 
farmers  and  ranchers  fall  to  d©  80,  and  the 
result  Is  to  accelerat-e  the  sfieady  decline 
In  the  number  of  family  farm». 

The  needs  of  the  environment  also  argue 
In  favor  of  estate  tax  reform.  Ab  farm  lands 
go  on  the  market  and  become  converted  to 
nonfarm  uses,  the  open  space  that  once 
surrounded  clUes.  big  and  small,  disappears 
It  Is  replaced  by  mile  after  dreary  mile  of 
low  density,  semi-suburban  fringe  develop- 
ment— a  disaster  in  terms  of  ecological  bal- 
ance and  human  recreation  and  refresh- 
ment. In  theory,  strict  zoning  oould  oontrol 
this  kind  of  development  and  preserve  nat- 
ural gTe<>nbelt8.  Important  as  zoning  Is. 
however.  exp>erlence  has  shown  that  by  Itself 
It  Is  often  InsufBclent  to  preserve  of>en  spaces. 
Economic  Incentives  are  also  needed. 

Of  th»"  many  possible  variations  In  the  tax 
code,  three  changes  seem  desirable  The 
marital  deduction  could  be  Increased  from 
50  percent  to  100  percent,  postponing  the 
tax  bite  until  the  estate  passes  to  the  next 
generation.  Second  and  mor«  Important, 
rarms— and  tlmberlands.  wetlands,  and  his- 
toric sites  as  well — cotild  be  valued  for  tax 
purposes  on  the  basis  of  their  current  use 
and  not  at  their  potential  market  value 
If  they  were  developed  Into  housing  or  shop- 
ping centers.  Third,  the  present  low  exemp- 
tion of  $60,000  could  be  adjusted  to  reflect 
inflation  by  giving  a  tax  credit  as  well.  This 
would  be  preferable  to  increasing  the  ex- 
emption because  a  tax  credit  gives  everyone 
the  same  relief  while  exemptlojM  are  more 
valuable  to  those  In  the  higher  brackets. 

Tax  reformers  are  understandably  dubious 
of  dealing  separately  with  the  state  tax 
problem  when  the  entire  tax  code  Is  In  need 
of  a  thoroughgoing  revision.  But  compre- 
hensive tax  reform  Is  manifestly  Impossible 
In  an  election  year  and.  indeed,  will  con- 
tinue to  be  so  as  long  as  the  Presidency  and 
the  Congress  are  controlled  by  opposing 
parties  and  opposing  philosophies.  Mean- 
while, consensus  on  a  moderatatreform  of  the 
estate  tax  Is  possible  this  yeai.  The  chance 
for  It  ought  n^t  to  be  missed      J 


PROMO- 
OF    PRE- 


NOTICE  OF  HEARINGS  i  >N 
TION     AND     LABELING 
SCRIPTION  DRUGS 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr  Presfcent,  I  wish 
to  announce  that  the  Miiopoly  Sub- 
committee of  the  Senate  Small  Business 
Committee  has  scheduled  Ihearings  on 
Promotion  and  Labeling  of! Prescription 
Drugs  in  the  United  Stat«p  and  Latin 
America. 

The  hearings  will  be  heldf  on  Wednes- 
day and  Thursday.  May  X  and  27  at 
9  30  am  in  Room  318,  qaucus  room, 
Russell  Senate  Office  BuiltMng.  The  wit- 
nesses will  be  announced  al  a  later  date. 


NOTICE  OF  HEADINGS 
-Mr.  METCALF.  Mr.  Pr«i;ldent. 


in  ac- 
cordance with  the  rules  of  thr  (  .'r:.:;;i*t.f' 
on  Interior  and  Insular  AtTuir.  .  i  w:.-:.  to 
advise  my  colleagues  and  the  public  that 
the  following  hearings  and  business 
meetiUK'.s  have  been  scheduled  before  the 
committee  for  the  next  2  weeks: 

May  VA.  full  conunlttee  9  a  m — room  4200 — 
business  meeting.  8.  2932.  Energy  Conserva- 
tion bill,  and  other  ooDusolttee  buBlneas. 

I 


May  13.  14,  Environment  and  Land  Re- 
8<:>urcefl  Subcommittee  10  a. m -room  3110 — 
Hearlnp  proposal  by  the  Crested  Butte  Devel- 
opment Corp  to  develop  new  ski  resort 
within  East  River  unit  plan  In  Ounnlson  Na- 
tional Ft)rest.  Colo 

May  17.  Indian  .^.'Talrs  sul)CommJttee  10 
am — room  3110 — Hearing  S  2'152,  U)  amend 
secUon  552  of  title  5,  US  C.  to  provide  an  ex- 
emption to  the  requirements  of  that  section 
relating  to  the  availability  of  Information. 

May  17,  full  committee  10  am —room 
420O— hearing  S.  3206.  Northern  Cheyenne 
Indian  bill 

May  19.  full  committee  10  a.m. — room 
SllO-^buslness  meeting,  pending  calendar 
business. 

May  20.  full  committee  10  a.m — room 
3110 — hearing  8.  158,  New  River  bill. 

May  26.  Parks  and  Recreation  Subcommit- 
tee 10  am.— room  3110 — hearing  8.  3329.  a 
bill  to  expand  the  boundaries  of  the  Indiana 
Dunes  National  Lakeshore. 


POSTPONEMENT  OP  HEARING 

Mr.  METCALF  Mr  President,  the 
Energy  Research  and  Water  Resources 
Subcommlttt^e  of  the  Senate  Interior  iU)d 
Insular  Affairs  Committee  scheduled  a 
hearing  on  S.  3142.  a  bUl  to  amend  the 
Water  Resources  Planning  Act,  on  Tues- 
day, May  18  at  10  a.m.  in  room  3110. 
Dlriisen  Senate  Office  Building.  For  the 
Information  of  my  colleagues  and  the 
public,  I  wish  to  announce  that  becau.se 
of  a  heavy  committee  legislative  sched- 
ule, this  hearing  has  been  ix).stponed.  No 
new  date  hag^een  scheduled  at  the  pres- 
ent time. 


ADDITIONAL  STATEMENTS 


WHO  AM  I? 

Mr.  BURDICK.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
pleased  to  bring  to  your  attention  the 
accomplishment,"?  of  a  constituent  of 
mine,  Mrs.  Mark  OLson.  of  Hlllsboro,  N 
Dak.  Since  we  are  celebrating  our  200th 
anniversary  this  year,  her  remarks  on  our 
great  Republic  are.  Indeed,  timely  and 
appropriate. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  text 
of  Mrs.  Olson's  remarks  be  printed  In  the 
Record 

There  being  no  objection,  the  remarks 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows; 

Who    Am    I? 

(By  Mrs.   Mark   Olson) 

With  the  dream  of  life,  liberty  and  pursuit 
of  happiness.  I  was  conceived  at  Faneull  Hall, 
■The  Cradle  of  Liberty",  in  Boston.  Massa- 
chusetts, during  1763-73.  But  I  was  born 
on  July  4,  1776,  at  Independence  Hall.  Phila- 
delphia. Pennsylvania,  and  my  birth  cer- 
tificate was  the  Declaration  of  Independence. 
Benjamin  Franklin  made  the  announcement 
of  my  birth:  "We  have  given  you  a  Republic 
If  you  can  keep  It  that  way  " 

My  background  Is  the  coming  together  of 
many  things  and  many  people.  The  blood  line 
of  many  countries  run  In  my  veins.  And 
there  are  memories  of  hundreds  of  souls  that 
lived  and  died  for  me. 

As  I  grew.  I  became  the  spirit  of  many 
people.  I  was  Nathan  Hale  and  Paul  Revere 
I  stood  at  Lexington  and  fired  the  shot  heard 
around  the  world.  I  was  Oeorge  Washington. 
Thomas  Jefferson.  Abe  Lincoln,  and  Douglas 
MacArthur.  I  was  also  the  Oreen  Mountain 
Boys,  Daniel  Boone,  and  Davy  Crockett  and 
even  Uncle  Sam. 

I  remember  Valley  Forge,  Gettysburg,  the 
Rainbow  Division,  Pfar'.  Harbor,  and  "D"  Day 
When  freedom  ciUled,  I  answered  and  stayed 


"til  it  was  over  But  I  left  my  heroic  dead 
in  Flanders  Field,  on  the  Rock  of  Corregldor. 
alonK'  the  barren  slopes  of  Korea,  and  the 
rice  Jungles  of  Vietnam. 

Where  am  I?  I  stretch  from  the  Beacon 
of  Hope  at  the  Qtjlden  Door  of  the  Atlantic, 
to  the  Pacific  to  meet  the  O^lden  Gate  I 
.•spread  from  the  St.  Lawrence  River  to  the 
Gull  of  Mexico  In  this  vast  area  there  are 
hundreds  of  square  acres  of  thriving  lnd<i.stry 
and  activity  and  millions  of  miles  of  natural 
beauty.  Forests,  mountains,  lakes  and  rivers. 
I  am  also  busy  farms  and  quiet  hamlets  and 
villages,  to  -sprawling  cities  that  never  sleep 
At  the  holiday  season  you  can  look  at  me 
and  see  the  Christmas  lights  and  hear  the 
strains  of  Auld  Lang  Syne  when  the  year 
draws  to  a  close  and  church  bells  ring  m 
the  new,  catching  the  echoes  of  children's 
voices  caroling. 

Yes.  I  was  conceived  In  Liberty  under  Ood 
by  great  statesmen  who  pledged  their  all  and 
signed  my  birth  certificate. 

May  I  pKJssess  THEIR  faith  and  courage 
and  by  YOUR  vigilance  keep  strong  and  un- 
shackled to  be  a  citadel  of  freedom  and  a 
beacon  of  hope  to  the  world. 

In  1976.  I  am  200  years  young!  Under  Ood 

I  am  your  country — the  United  States  of 
America.  That's  Who  I  am. 


SALUTE  TO  THE  BICENTENNIAL 
BANNER 

Mr.  TALMADGE  Mr.  President,  for 
Senator  Nunn  and  my.self,  I  am  very 
pleased  to  bring  to  the  attention  of  the 
Senate  an  excellent  and  In.spirliiR  salute 
to  the  Bicentennial  banner 

The  salute  was  written  by  Mr.s.  J  Mar- 
vin Strickland  of  Waycras-s.  Oa.,  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Georgia  Federation  of  Wom- 
en's Club.*^.  pays  tribute  to  tlie  hi.'^tory  and 
heritage  of  America  In  thi.s  year  of  our 
Bicentennial  and  calls  for  God'.s  gmd- 
ance  in  continuing  the  greatness  of  our 
Nation. 

We  compliment  Mrs.  Strickland  on 
her  expres.slon  of  patrioti.'^m  and  dedica- 
tion to  country  and  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  Mrs  Strickland's  .salute  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  .salute 
was  ordered  to  be  printed,  as  follows: 

SALtm    TO    THB    BiCKNTENNlAI.    Ba.NNE* 

(Written  by  Mrs.  J  Marvin  Strickland) 
We  salute  the  Banner  of  the  Bicentennial, 
Symbolic  of  our  Nation's  two-hundredth 

anniversary. 
T^e  meaningful  colors  of  the  flag  of  the 

United  States  of  America 
Renew  In  our  hearts  the  principles  upon 

which 
Our  great  Nation  was  founded. 

We  pmuse  today  In  reverent  thanks  for  our 

forefathers  whose 
Purity  of  purpKDse,  charity  In  action, 

unlimited  faith. 
Unexcelled  insight,  and  undaunted  courage 
Created  this  great  heritage  which  Is  ours. 

Under  Gods  everlasting  love  and  guidance, 

and  In  the 
Spint  of  1776.  we  dedicate  ourselves  to  do  our 

part 
By  turning  the  problems  of  this  day  Into 

opportunities  and  challenges 
For  renewed  creation 
Which  will  enlarge  and  transmit  with  fidelity 

to  future  generations 
This  great  American  Heritage 


THE   B-1 
Mr      GOLDWATER      Mr      President. 
Senator  Proxmire's  news  release  stales 
that  since  Uie  B-52  wUl  last  until  1990  It 
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Ls  not  necessary  to  start  the  B-1  now, 
therefore,  a  new  bomber  should  be  de- 
layed to  take  advantage  of  new  tech- 
nology 

Senator  Proxmiri:  In  hLs  basic  prem- 
ises has  misconstrued  the  issue.  Struc- 
turally the  B-52  with  Improvements  may 
last  until  1990.  but  its  ability  to  perform 
the  required  bomber  mission  will  be  se- 
riouMy  reduced  by  that  time  frame.  De- 
partment of  Defense  studies  have  shown 
that  the  B-52  alone  cannot  effectively 
perform  the  strategic  bomber  mission 
expected  in  the  mid-1980's  and  1990's. 
That  mission  requires  timely  bomber 
force  modernization  In  order  to  have 
the  B-1  force  available  in  the  needed 
time,  it  Ls  necessar>'  to  freeze  the  design 
and  to  begin  production  this  year.  Lead- 
time  from  the  start  of  production  to  de- 
livery of  an  operational  aircraft  is  in  ex- 
cess of  3  years. 

The  observed  momentum  of  Soviet  ad- 
vances in  their  offensive  and  defensive 
capabilities  clearly  reinforces  the  re- 
quirement to  modernize  our  bomber 
lorco  by  the  mid-1980's  in  order  to  main- 
tain bomber  effectiveness  in  our  deter- 
rent Triad.  Efforts  of  the  Air  Force  and 
OSD  to  identify  lower  cost  methods  of 
offsetting  the  indicated  increases  in  the 
Soviet  threat  and  to  maintain  a  viable 
bomber  contribution  to  our  Nation's  de- 
terrent throughout  the  balance  of  this 
century  have  revealed  no  candidate  as 
cost  effective  as.  the  B-1. 

Failure  to  meet  tliis  unmistakable  re- 
quirement for  B-1  deployment  would  not 
only  reduce  the  bomber's  deterrent  value 
but  could  well  permit  the  enemy  to  con- 
centrate his  efforts  against  U.S.  ballis- 
tic misfile  forces,  placing  our  total  de- 
terrent in  jeopardy. 

In  addition  to  the  strategic  con.sidera- 
tions  of  llie  1980's  and  beyond— there  are 
more  subtle,  yet  potentiaUy  serious,  near- 
term  implications.  Given  today's  delicate 
strategic  balance  and  the  clear  Soviet 
militan,-  momentum,  failure  to  meet 
strategic  modernization  requirements 
could  well  be  perceived  as  reduced  U.S. 
Rational  resolve  by  the  Soviets,  our  Na- 
tion, and  others.  The  results  of  such  per- 
ceptions are  difl'icult  to  predict,  but  could 
well  take  the  form  of  Increased  Soviet 
adventurism,  reahnement  of  interna- 
tional support,  and  lessening  of  U  S.  free- 
dom of  action  in  the  conduct  of  world 
affairs. 

The  B-1  represents  a  careful  blend  of 
operational  requiremenUs,  modern  state- 
of-the-art  technology,  fiscal  constraints, 
and  life-cycle  support  considerations.  As 
the  Senator  suggests,  tliere  are  always 
newer  technologies  just  becoming  avail- 
able, just  around  the  corner.  If  we  de- 
layed our  weapon  sy.stem  develojjment 
programs  to  pursue  up  and  coming  new- 
er ideas,  new  technologies  would  con- 
tinually be  surfacing  and  designs  would 
never  be  firmed  up  or  finalized.  The 
potential  technologies  lL':t.ed  by  the  Sen- 
ator are  being  vigorously  invested  by  the 
Air  Force  but  are  generally  not  at"  that 
advanced  stage  of  development,  and  will 
not  be  for  some  time,  where  risk  would 
be  reduced  to  acceptable  limits 

Senator  Proxmire  suggests  the  long- 
range  missUe.  We  are  just  now  starting 


development  of  the  first  generation  of 
cruise  missiles.  Technologies  to  extend 
their  range  are  being  pursued  but  are  not 
ready  now.  And  we  have  on  numerous 
prior  occasions  cited  the  reasons  why 
the  cruise  missile  is  not  a  viable  alter- 
native to  the  B-1. 

The  supercritical  wing  has  been  looked 
at  for  B-1  use;  however,  in  Its  current 
state  of  development,  it  does  not  offer  a 
cost-effective  option.  While  the  super- 
critical wing  might  add  additional  range, 
which  is  not  key  to  the  B-1  need,  the 
wing  would  be  complex,  costly,  and  would 
detract  from  the  aircraft  performance  in 
the  low  level  penetration  phase. 

Control  configured  vehicle  technology 
Is  basically  in  its  infancy.  Its  use  at  pres- 
ent on  any  large  aircraft  would  be  con- 
sidered extremely  high  risk  and  cost  in- 
effective. The  B-1  with  its  structural 
mode  control  system  of  canard -like 
vanes,  does  have  a  revolutionary  fail-safe 
system  of  detecting  and  dampening 
structural  bending  oscillations. 

The  use  of  composite  materials  has 
been  considered  for  the  B-1  and  maxi- 
mum, cost-effective  use  of  components 
has  been  incorporated.  Composites  not 
only  offer  a  weight  savings  but  we  expect 
them  to  be  cheaper  and  easier  to  manu- 
facture. 

The  new  engine  technology  in  the  early 
phases  of  development  by  NASA,  should 
provide  fuel  savings  for  transport  air- 
craft but  are  not  designed  for  an  aircraft 
flying  low  at  high  subsonic  sjjeeds.  The 
new  fuel  efficient  turbofan  engine  will 
have  a  higher  bypass  ratio  with  a  large 
frontal  area,  a  characteristic  that  de- 
tracts from  the  aircraft's  performance  in 
the  low  altitude  high  subsonic  speed 
phase. 

Future  manned  bomber  alternatives 
have  been  reviewed,  studied  in  detail  and 
analyzed  in  depth  for  well  over  10  years. 
No  responsible  strategic  experts  have  dis- 
puted the  B-1  as  the  optimum  choice  to 
prevent  the  obsolescence  of  the  manned 
bomber  force  in  the  mid-1980's. 


way. 


WHY  CONCORDE   IS  A   TURKEY 

Mr.  PROXMIRE  Mr.  President,  in  the 
April  1976  issue  of  MBA  magazine.  Rich 
Taylor,  a  regular  contributor  to  this 
maga^'ine  with  a  special  interest  in 
transportation  problems,  has  given  a 
convincing  analysis  of  the  economic,  en- 
virormental.  and  technical  problem.s 
that  plague  the  Concorde.  He  observe-s 
that  the  Concorde  costs  more  than 
double  that  of  the  747.  burns  nearly 
three  times  as  much  fuel  as  the  747.  is  a 
severe  polluter,  exceedingly  noisy,  and 
unable  to  fly  much  farther  than  3.000 
miles  without  refueling.  Mr.  Taylor  con- 
cludes that  the  Concorde  is  "an  extrava- 
gantly wasteful,  obsolete  airplane.  10 
years  behind  the  times"  that  makes  no 
economic  sense  but  is  flying  because  of 
the  $2  billion  investment  by  the  British 
;tnd  the  French. 

Mr.  President  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  Rich  Taylors  article  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 


The  Concorde  :  GntNC  Nowhere  Fast 
(By  Rich  Taylor) 
If  you  re  Uke  most  tra\elers,  you  have 
watched  the  continuing  controversy  over  the 
SST  with  more  than  detached  Interest  As 
a  professional  p>erson,  you  probably  do  a  cer- 
tain amount  of  long-distance  traveling  The 
thought  of  getting  to  London.  Paris,  or  Rome 
in  half  the  time  It  now  take*  Is  wonderfully 
appealing.  Isn't  there,  then,  a  certain 
amount  of  sheer  wrongheadedness  In  the 
efforts  of  those  who  seem  bent  on  keeping 
the  SSTs  out  of  the  sky — at  least  out  of  our 
sky?  Wouldn't  the  sensible  thing  be  just  to 
open  up  the  skies  to  the  Concorde  and  to 
anyone  else  with  an  SST  to  call  his  own  and 
let  market  conditions  determine  what's 
right  and  what  Isn't? 

To   answer    that   question   it    is   necessary 
first   to   review.   In   at   least   a   sketchy 
the  history  of  the  SST 

In  the  tJnlted  States,  the  SST  sa^^  really 
began  more  than  two  decades  ago.  In  1955. 
when  General  Curtis  LeMay.  then  the  air 
force  chief  of  staff,  proposed  construction  of 
a  long-range  B-52.  In  time  this  became  the 
XB-70,  a  supersonic  bomber  to  replace  the 
aging  B-52.  In  time  this  became  the  most 
expensive  device  ever  to  fly  The  first  XB-70 
was  finally  finished  In  1965 — too  late,  as  It 
turned  out.  for  Secretary  of  Defense  Robert 
McNamara  had  by  that  time  already  killed 
the  planned  fleet  of  200  such  aircraft  In  favor 
of  Mlnuteman  Intercontinental  ballistic 
missiles. 

Meanwhile,  in  1960.  President  Kennedy 
had  authorized  preliminary  investigation  of 
a  commercial  SST.  He  pre6ent.ed  the  SST 
proposal  to  CTongress  In  1963.  Some  $896  mil- 
lion was  spent  on  the  project,  but  It  was 
discontinued  In  1971.  not  a  single  prototype 
having  been  built. 

The  Concorde  started  as  nothing  more 
than  a  joint  European  answer  to  competi- 
tion from  the  U.S  aircraft  Industry,  for 
neither  Britain  nor  France  could,  by  Itself, 
spare  the  development  cost.  In  mld-slxtles 
dollars,  each  plane  was  expected  to  run  to  $40 
mlUlon.  nearly  twice  the  price  of  a  747. 
Since  then,  inflation  hae  pushed  the  figure 
astronomically  higher — to  $60  million  per 
plane,  more  than  double  the  current  price 
of  a  747.  Concorde's  development  cost,  origi- 
nally estimated  at  $150  million,  splraled  to 
more  than  $2  bUUon 

In  order  to  break  even  Ckancorde's  backers 
figure  they  will  have  to  sell  about  300  planes 
Thus  far.  British  Airways,  something  of  a 
captive  client,  has  ordered  nine  Air  Prance 
has  four  Out  of  the  Initial  batch  of  16.  that 
leaves  three  leftovers,  and  only  Iran  and 
China  have  shown  the  slightest  Interest 

Nor  Is  that  the  only  problem  TTiere  Is, 
on  top  of  everything  else,  a  pood  chance  that 
the  first  batch  -will  be  the  last,  for  despite 
the  political  hyperbole  and  nationalistic 
blather  that  have  continually  clouded  the 
issue,  the  Concorde  Is  just  not  a  very  grood 
airplane. 

To  start  with,  everything  about  it  U;  for- 
biddingly expensive  Flights  from  London  to 
Washington  will  cost  at  least  $1,510  round 
trip  per  passenger,  and  even  at  that  extrav- 
acant  rate — some  20  percent  higher  than 
first  class  In  a  747 — British  Airways  will  lose 
money  on  every  single  flight,  so  much  so 
that  the  British  government  plans  to  sub- 
sidize Concorde's  service  at  a  rate  of  $60 
mllhon  a  year  Indefinitely 

The  Concorde's  fuel  costs  are  staggering, 
too.  Back  when  our  SST  was  still  under  dis- 
cussion, someone  calctilated  that  keeping  the 
proposed  worldwide  fleet  of  500  SSTs  in  the 
air  on  regularly  scheduled  run.s  would  re- 
quire more  fuel  than  all  the  105  million 
motor  vehicles  In  the  United  States  ■would 
consume  over  a  Uke  period  The  Ccincorde 
bums  nearly  three  times  as  much  fuel  per 
passenger  mile  as  the  747.  something  worth 
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reflectlrvj;  upon  at  a  time  when  the  world  Is 
fast  running  out  of  petrolevinj. 

Or  consider  atmo-spherlc  pollution  For 
each  passenger  nitle.  the  ronrorde  produces 
five  times  as  much  oxides  of  nitrogen.  12 
limes  as  much  carbon  monoxide,  and  17 
times  as  much  hydrocarbons  as  the  747. 
Olven  preeent-day  technology,  there  Is  sim- 
ply no  reason  to  choose  a  polluter  of  such 
severity  over  a  more  efficient  powerplant. 

Ther-  Is  also  concern  that  the  Concorde's 
emissions,  widely  dispersed  it  70.000  feet, 
will  contribute  to  the  destrtictlon  of  the 
ozone  layer  that  shields  tttie  earth  from 
solar  radiation.  Here,   the  Impact  of  500  or 

1.000  SSTs— the  number  Coflcorde  backers 
are  working  toward — Is  slmplj^ot  known 

Then  there  Is  noise.  The  original  US.  SST 
program  specified  a  maxlmuati  sonic  boom 
overpressure  during  acceleration  of  2  pounds 
per  square  foot,  and  1.5  pouinds  at  cruising 
speeds  By  1969.  the  allowaUJe  limits  had 
grown  to  3.5  pounds  under  acceleration  and 

2.1  pounds  at  cruise.  The  earlier  Umlta.  It 
seems,  had  turned  out  to  be  Impossible  to 
meet.^he  revised  figures  repijesent  roughly 
the  saiiWsound  level  that  the  Concorde  pro- 
duces It  Is.  however,  worth  recalling  that  In 
President  Kennedy's  original  po-oposal  an  al- 
lowable sonic  boom  of  more  th»n  2  5  pounds 
was  not  even  considered;  It  was  likened  to 
"close  thunder  or  explosion." 

Le  bang  sonic,  as  the  French  call  It.  Is  not 
just  a  mere  technicality.  It  Is.  as  anyone  who 
has  ever  heard  It  will  a.ssure  you.  a  very  real 
form  of  pollution  What  Is  more,  at  take-off 
under  full  throttle,  a  Concorde  can  be  heard 
15  mUes  away  This  means  that,  as  an  SST 
blasts  off  from  Kennedy  Airport,  some  20 
million  people  on  Long  Island  and  In  all 
parts  of  New  York  City  will  hear  It  More 
than  hear  It — those  near  the  airport  will  feel 
It.  too.  Abnormally  high  noUe  levels  are 
known  to  contribute  to  adrenal  enlarge- 
ments, coronary  problems,  ulcers,  and  nerv- 
ous disorders.  Although  a  single  Concorde 
might  not  be  a  significant  health  hazard,  a 
fleet  of  500  of  them  would  be  Intimidating 
Indeed 

Because  the  Federal  Aviation  Administra- 
tion has  forbidden  the  Concorde  to  fly  at  su- 
personic speeds  within  100  miles  of  the  con- 
tinental United  States,  many  long-distance 
flights — the  tlme-eatlng  nms  from  Los  An- 
geles to  Paris,  for  example,  or  from  San 
Francisco  to  London — cannot  be  made  by 
Concorde  Transatlantic  flights  are  possible, 
of  course,  but  Is  shaving  the  New  York-to- 
London  flight  time  from  six  and  a  half  to 
three  and  a  half  hours  really  worth  all  that 
extra  expense,  especially  since  the  real  travel 
time,  including  airport  check-Ins.  Is  three 
hours  more? 

Flights  halfway  around  the  world  would 
seem  to  be  the  proper  Job  for  the  Concorde. 
Cxirlously.  though,  the  craft  cannot  safely  fly 
much  fstfther  than  3,000  miles  without  re- 
fueling. »ren  current  Air  France  flights  be- 
tween Parts  and  Rio  de  Janeiro  netfd  to  stop 
over  In  Daltlar  to  refuel. 

Another  curiosity  Is  the  question  of 
speed.  More  than  one-third  of  a  Con- 
corde's London-to-New  York  flight  time 
Is  below  its  1,300  miles  per  hour  cruising 
speed.  This  is  because  it  must  be  far  off- 
shore before  getting  up  to  speed,  and  It 
must  slow  down  long  before  maximum 
efficiency  would  dictate.  At  mach  2 — 1.240 
miles  per  hour — furthermore,  an  SST 
needs  more  than  100  miles  to  turn 
around.  It  Is  definitely  not  designed  for 
waiting  in  a  holding  pattern  over 
Kennedy 

What,  then,  is  It  designed  for?  Mainly, 
to  prove  that  anything  the  United  States 
could  do  the  British  and  French  could 
do  just  as  well.  Many  British  aerospace 
people  have  never  forgiven  Boeing  for 


coming  out  with  the  707  Jet  In  the  late 
fifties,  thereby  stealing  all  the  marbles 
after  the  ill-fated  BritLsh  Comet,  the 
first  commercial  jetliner,  had  shown  the 
way. 

For  obvious  reasons,  British  Aircraft 
Corp.  and  France's  Aerospatiale  would 
like  to  enjoy  a  bigger  chunk  of  the  annual 
$15  billion  International  aircraft  market, 
now-e«PT»lled  largely  <90  to  95  percent' 
by  the  United  States.  Back  in  1963,  when 
the  Concorde  project  began,  a  supersonic 
commercial  jslane  seemed  like  just  the 
answer.  Buf  that  was  before  the  current 
worries  about  petroleum  shortages,  ex- 
haust emissions,  noise  pollution,  photo- 
chemical smog,  and  all  the  rest. 

In  1976.  then,  the  real  reason  the  Con- 
corde Is  flying  is  not  because  it  is  a  good 
airplane,  or  one  that  represents  the  wave 
of  the  future.  It  Is  an  extravagantly 
wasteful,  obsolete  airplane.  10  years  be- 
hind the  times.  It  is  flying  because  two 
major  nations  have  invested  $2  billion 
in  it.  and  they're  damned  if  they're  going 
to  give  up  without  a  fight.  The  Concorde 
project  was  ,begun  under  a  Tory  govern- 
ment. Whoil  Labor  took  over  in  1964,  it 
tried  rightT*».'ay  to  get  out  of  the  agree- 
ment with  De  Gaulle.  The  French  threat- 
ened to  sue  in  the  International  Court  of 
Nations  if  Britain  didn't  keep  her  half 
of  the  bargain.  What  we  are  now  seeing 
is  the  sad  result  of  that  Oalllc  pride. 

Secretary  of  Transportation  William 
T.  Coleman's  recent  compromise  decision 
to  allow  the  Concorde  a  trial  period  was 
not  a  decision  at  all.  It  was  the  avoid- 
ance of  a  decision  In  hopes  that  some- 
thing else — the  law  of  supply  and  de- 
mand, simple  economics,  environmental- 
ists, or  the  U.S.  Congress — would  make 
the  decision  for  him.  Coleman  knows  the 
Concorde  is  obsolete.  He  knows  it  doesn't 
make  economic  sense.  He  knows  it  will 
not  teadi  us  anything  about  supersonic 
flight  fnat  hasn't  already  been  thor- 
oughly learned  from  mUitar>'  planes. 

But  he  also  knows  that  the  British 
and  French  will  not  believe  him  if  he 
tells  them  so.  He  has  therefore  decided 
to  let  them  find  out  the  hard  way,  by 
throwing  their  money  away  trying  to 
make  the  Concorde  function  in  a  world 
for  which  It  was  never  designed.  The 
United  States  doesn't  want  to  offend  Its 
allies,  and  Coleman's  nondecislon  pleased 
the  British  and  French  very  much. 

Someday,  of  course,  there  wlU  be  regu- 
larly scheduled  supersonic  travel  on 
commercial  airlines.  Since  the  beginning 
of  recorded  history,  mankind  has  been 
trying  to  travel  farther,  faster,  and  more 
comfortably.  As  a  concept,  the  SST  is 
entirely  valid.  It  is  the  Concorde  inter- 
pretation of  that  concept  that  Is  not 
valid.  When,  in  the  future,  someone 
comes  up  with  a  quiet,  low-emissions, 
economical  engine  that  can  be  fitted  Into 
an  airframe  with  a  more  than  6.000-mile 
range  and  be  operated  for  less  than  sub- 
.sonic  jumbo  jets  'with  consequent  sav- 
ings to  passengersi.  we'll  have  super- 
sonic travel  that  makes  sense.  But  not 
before. 


ing  given  to  Small  Busine.s.s  Wet?k  It  is 
appropriate  that  Congress  and  the  Pres- 
ident have  designated  this  week  as  a 
tribut*  to  tluxse  men  and  wunieii  who  are 
associated  with  the  10  million  small  bus- 
ine.s.ses  in  our  lountry. 

It  is  particularly  fitting  that  tiie  Sen- 
ate has  just  acted  to  grant  to  the  Senate 
Select  Committee  on  Small  Bu-siness  the 
legislative  jurisdiction  over  matters  af- 
fecting the  Small  Business  Adminis- 
tration. As  a  former  member  of  that 
committee.  I  am  convinced  of  its  im[X)r- 
tance.  and  I  am  pleased  that  we  have  at 
last  begun  to  extend  its  sphere  of  work 
into  the  legislative  field.  I  am  sure  the 
committee  will  serve  effectively  in  de- 
liberations affecting  the  SBA  and  it  may 
well  be  that  the  Senate  will  want  to  fur- 
ther extend  its  sphere  of  work  in  the 
future. 

Today  the  Small  Business  Administra- 
tion is  announcing  its  selection  of  the 
National  Small  Business  Person  of  the 
Year.  This  award  is  an  appropriate 
means  of  recognizing  those  who  have  ex- 
celled in  giving  leadership  and  direction 
to  one  or  more  small  business  enterprises 
From  my  awareness  of  the  business  and 
civic  achievements  of  the  award  winner 
from  the  State  of  Oregon.  I  am  .sure  the 
national  winner  will  be  a  person  very 
worthy  of  recognition. 

The  Small  Businessman  of  the  Year 
for  Oregon  is  Steven  J.  Nosier  His  prin- 
cipal business  activity  has  been  in  a  part- 
nership and  then  the  ownership  of  a 
men's  wear  retail  store.  Bill  Baker's  Mens 
Wear  in  Eugene.  Oreg.  Mr.  Nosier  began 
as  a  part-time  employee  at  the  store 
while  still  in  high  school  After  graduat- 
ing from  the  University  of  Oregon,  he 
undertook  a  partnership  m  the  st^ire, 
then  became  sole  owner  in  1974.  From  his 
base  In  the  clothing  business.  Mr.  Nosier 
has  moved  into  restaurant  ownership 
and  management,  with  partial  ownership 
of  three  restaurants  in  Eugene.  His  en- 
terprises experienced  a  25-percent 
growth  rate  in  1975  and  some  130  em- 
ployees benefit  from  the  initiative  and 
leadership  he  has  shown 

Steven  Nosier  hfvs  balanced  his  busi- 
ness efforts  with  community  service.  He 
has  been  active  in  the  United  Way  fund- 
raising  efforts,  the  Oregon  Club,  the  "20- 
30"  organization,  and  the  YMCA  His  wife 
is  associate  dean  of  students  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Oregon.  They  have  two  boys, 
ages  3  and  7. 

I  trust  that  the  activities  this  week 
will  be  a  reminder  to  Congress  and  the 
country  of  the  vital  role  of  small  business 
in  our  economy. 
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Mr    HATFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
happy  to  take  part  in  the  recognition  be- 


OIL  POLLUTION   CLEANUP  COSTS 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  Mr.  President  on 
April  8,  1976,  the  General  Assembly  of 
South  Carohna  adopted  a  concurrent 
resolution  relating  to  the  adoption  of  a 
national  uniform  and  comprehensive 
Government  liability  and  compensation 
fund  for  damages  and  cleanup  costs 
cau.sed  by  oil  pollution. 

Specifically,  the  resolution  requests  the 
Congress  to  immediately  enact  H.R  9294 
and  S.  2162  which  would  provide  a  Fed- 
eral system  to  govern  oil  spill  liability 
and  compensation  and  to  provide  suffi- 


cient funds  to  compensate  those  parties 
who  have  been  injured  by  oil  pollution 

damage. 

Because  thLs  concurcnt  resolution  con- 
cern.s  itself  with  the  potential  economic 
and  environmental  con-sequences  of  oil 
spills  which  could  occur  m  the  State  of 
South  Carolina  or  anywhere  in  our  coun- 
try. I  am  Joinmt:  with  my  distinguished 
colleague  from  Sout.li  Carolina.  Senator 
Thurmond,  in  submitting  it.  and  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  it  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

A  Concurrent  Resolution 
To  memorialize  Congress  to  adopt  a  national 
uniform  and  comprehensive  government 
liability  and  compensation  land  for  dam- 
ages and  cleanup  costs  caused  by  oil  pollu- 
tion 

Whereas,  the  members  of  the  General  Ae- 
sembly  are  concerned  about  the  potential 
economic  and  environmental  consequences 
of  oil  spills  on  the  ecology  of  this  8tat<>,  and 
Whereas,  the  damages  and  cleanup  costs 
resulting  from  such  oil  spills  are  matters  of 
major  state  and  national  concern,  and 

Whereas,  the  tran.sportatlou.  production 
and  handling  of  oil  Is  not  confined  to  state 
boundaries  but  is  pari  of  both  national  and 
international  commerce,  and 

Whereas,  the  existing  patchwork  liability 
and  compensation  system  is  not  satisfactory: 
and 

Whereas,  It  Is  In  the  best  Interest  of  the 
State  of  South  Carolina  and  the  United 
States  to  enact  a  federal  law  ^f'vernlng  oil 
pollution  liability  and  compeii.satlon.  and  to 
provide  adequate  funds  and  an  expeditious 
procedure  to  comjjen.sate  those  injured  by  an 
oil  discharge;  and 

Whereas,  bills  HR  9'294  and  S  2162  cur- 
rently pendinp  before  the  United  States  Con- 
gress .will  accomplish  these  objective? 

Now.  therefore,  be  It  resolved  by  the  House 
of  Reprcsentatlve.s.  the  Senate  concurring: 
That  the  members  of  the  General  A-s-sembly 
hereby  memorialize  the  TTnlted  States  Con- 
gress to  enact,  without  delay,  bills  H  R  9294 
and  S  2162.  so  that  a  national  uniform  and 
comprehensive  government  liability  and 
compen.satlon  fund  for  damages  and  cleanup 
costs  caused  by  oil  p>ollutlon  may  be  estab- 
lished 

Be  It  further  resolved  that  copies  of  this 
resolution  be  sent  to  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  to  each  United  States  Senator 
from  South  Carolina  and  to  each  member  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  of  Congress 
from  South  Carolina. 


THE  1975  PENSION  TERMINATIONS: 
ERISA  ADMINISTRATION  AND  EX- 
PANSION 

Mr.  JAVrrS  Mr  President.  I  am 
pleased  to  report  that  allegations  by  pen- 
sion reform  critics,  that  ERISA  admin- 
istration and  paperwork  burdens  caused 
4.000  pension  plan  terminations  during 
1975  have  been  resolved  by  the  publi- 
cation of  a  comprehensive  study  of  the 
cause  of  pension  termination  recently 
completed  by  the  Pension  Benefit  Guar- 
anty Corporation.  I  believe  we  have 
reached  an  understanding,  confirmed  by 
the  PBGC  study,  that  the  major  cause 
of  pension  plan  termination  during  1975 
was  the  recessionary  economic  pressures 
of  that  year  coupled  with  a  movement  by 
those  underfunded  pension  plans  to  ter- 
minate  prior   to   the   effective    date   of 


ERISA  which  would  have  required  them 
to  make  good  on  their  pension  promises 
which  they  would  ultimately  be  uiiable 
to  fulfill. 

Along  the  lines  of  future  pension  re- 
form I  will  continue  to  dedicate  myself  to 
expansion  and  perfection  of  ERISA 
which  already  covers  35  million  Ameri- 
cans in  the  private  sector  and  guarantees 
that  the  pension  promises  made  to  the 
.American  worker  will  be  kept.  I  believe  it 
ih^  an  absolute  necessit>-  to  fulfill  ERISA's 
mandate  and  bring  comprehensive  cov- 
erage to  all  working  Americans.  The  next 
step  along  these  lines  is  to  expand 
ERISA  to  cover  the  unique  character- 
istics of  the  public  employee  pension  sys- 
tem and  thus  provide  public  employees 
with  the  same  rights  guaranteed  to  pri- 
vate employees. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  imanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  the 
editorial  which  appeared  in  Newsday. 
April  30.  1976,  entitled  "Pension  Plan 
Dropouts"  which  confirms  again  the 
comprehensive  nature  of  ERISA  and  re- 
jects the  initial  chamber  of  horrors  ar- 
gument made  by  ERISA  critics  that  the 
act  caused  substantial  pension  plan  ter- 
minations during  1975. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows : 

Pension  Plan  Dropouts 

Almo.st  4.000  companies  dropped  their  em- 
ployee pension  plans  last  year,  and  in  some 
business  circles  that's  being  cited  a.=  the  in- 
evitable backlash  of  a  jsension  reform  law 
pa.s.sed  by  Congress  In  1974  An  analysis  of 
the  dropouts  by  the  federal  Pension  BenefiT 
Guaranty  Corporation  Indicate.-  that  many 
firms  did  indeed  terminate  their  pension 
plans  because  they  couldn't  or  wouldn't  meet 
the  new  federal  standards  But  the  chances 
are  great  that  employees  supposedly  covered 
under  these  plans  never  would  have  collected 
a  pension  anyway 

That,  of  course,  is  what  led  to  the  enact- 
ment of  the  Employee  Retirement  Income 
Security  Act  i  ERISA  i  in  the  first  place  Con- 
gressional studies  uncovered  ca^e  after  rase 
of  mismanagement,  xinderfunding  and  out- 
right fraud  that  were  routinely  depriving 
millions  of  Americans  of  pension  benefits 
they  had  worked  a  lifetime  to  accumulate. 
Before  ERISA  it  was  estimated  that  less  than 
10  per  cent  of  the  33  million  Americans  cov- 
ered by  private  pension  plans  would  ever 
collect  benefits. 

ERISA  is  not  a  perfect  piece  of  legislation, 
employer  complaints  about  the  heavy  burden 
of  paperwork  are  no  doubt  valid,  and  the 
bill  makes  no  provision  for  transferring  a 
worker's  accumulated  pension  benefits  from 
one  employer  to  another. 

But  pension  fund  managers  now  must  meet 
tough  fiduciary  standards  Employees  must 
be  told  in  detal  Just  what  a  pension  plan 
does  and  doesn't  promise  And  private  pen- 
sion systems  are  now  federally  Instired,  so  a 
worker  who  has  earned  a  pension  is  assured 
of  receiving  It. 

The  chief  sponsor  of  ERISA.  Senator  Jacob 
Javits,  once  called  the  private  pension  system 
"a  major  American  Institution  built  on 
human  disappointment."  Thanks  to  ERISA, 
workers  who  stlH  belong  to  private  pension 
plans  are  far  le.s.s  likely  to  be  disappointed  at 
retirement  time  And  even  those  employees 
whose  firms  have  dropped  their  pension  plans 
are  better  off;  they  are  now  eligible  for  indi- 
vidual retirement  plans  that  offer  not  only 
c<jnslderable  tax  savings  but  an  assured  re- 
turn- something  their  employers  wouldn't 
or  couldn't  gnarantee  them. 


HXTMANITARIAN  ASSISTANCE  FOR 
LEBANON  ANT)  INTERNATIONAL 
RED  CROSS  ACTIVrriES  AMONG 
VTCTIMS  OF  THE  CIVIL  WAR 

Mr.  KENN^EDY  Mr.  President,  yester- 
day, I  cosponsored  with  Senator  Abou- 
REZK  an  amendment  to  the  pending  sup- 
plemental appropriations  bill,  which  pro- 
vides $20,000,000  for  emergency  rehef 
purposes  in  Lebanon.  Subject  to  a  subse- 
quent authorization,  the  Senate  adopted 
this  amendment,  and  I  am  hopeful  that 
it  will  be  retained  m  the  conference  with 
the  House  and  that  authorizing  legisla- 
tion will  also  be  speedily  enacted. 

The  Subcommittee  on  Refugees,  which 
I  ser\e  as  chairman  and  of  which  Sen- 
ator Abotjrezk  is  a  member,  has  been 
closely  following  developments  in  Leba- 
non for  many  months  In  addition  to  re- 
cent subcommittee  hearings,  regular  con- 
sultations have  been  held  with  officials  in 
the  executive  branch  and  with  represent- 
atives of  the  United  Nations  and  the 
International  Committee  of  the  Red 
Cross — ICRC— regarding  humanitarian 
needs  and  immigration  problems  in  Leb- 
anon and  relief  and  rehabihtation  pro- 
grams for  the  victims  of  the  civil  war. 

The  United  Nations  is  preparing  to 
undertake  an  extensive  program  in  Leb- 
anon, and  Secretary  General  Kurt 
Waldheim  recently  issued  an  interna- 
tional appeal  for  some  $50,000,000  to  get 
the  program  underway.  And  the  ICRC, 
which  has  been  helping  to  meet  human- 
itarian needs  since  the  earliest  days  of 
the  civil  strife,  is  continuing  its  efforts  in 
many  parts  of  Lebanon.  The  purpose  of 
yesterday's  amendment  Is.  in  part,  to 
assist  these  international  efforts  with 
meaningful  contributions  from  the 
United  States. 

Mr.  President,  the  May  5  issue  of  the 
ICRC  bulletin,  which  is  published  in 
Geneva,  contains  two  short  articles  on 
the  important  Red  Cross  activities  m 
Lebanon.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  articles  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Lebanon — Problems  in  the  East — ICRC 
Field  Hospital  'Workinc  to  Capacitt 

Cessation  of  the  work  of  the  ICRC  mobUe 
medical  team  in  Bekaa  in  the  east  of  Leb- 
anon. 

As  the  safety  of  the  ICRC  team  under  the 
leadership  of  the  Swiss  doctor  Dletegen  AU- 
gower  coud  no  longer  be  guaranteed  owing 
to  constant  harassment  by  sinned  uruts.  the 
ICRC  decided  to  cease  Its  work  in  the  Bekaa 
region  forthwith. 

As  the  ICRC  general  delegate.  Michel  Con- 
vers  (Head  of  the  Near  East  Department! 
said,  this  was  not  a  definite  measure  "We 
will  Just  have  to  find  some  other,  safer  solu- 
tion" But  no  one  yet  knows  what  this  other 
solution  will  be. 

The  work  of  the  ICRC  team  in  the  Bekaa 
region  had  consisted  in  providing  care  for 
the  Christian  and  Moslem  villages  encL-cled 
by  enemy  troops.  Many  of  these  vmage.s  have 
been  cut  off  from  the  outside  world  for 
months  To  reach  them,  it  had  very  often 
been  necessary  to  conduct  long  and  tedious 
negotiations  with  the  various  parties  to  the 
conflict  (In  this  connection,  see  also  the 
background  report  by  Peter  Zlegler  on  pages 
6  and  7 ) . 

Of  late.  Dr.  Allgowers  team  had  frequently 
been  hindered  by  unidentified  armed  groups. 
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The  last  such  case  seemed  to  be  so  dangerous 
that  Geneva  decided  to  call  off  the  teams 
work  forthwith. 

The  other  mobile  medical  team — working 
In  the  Akkar  region — will  continue  oper- 
ating This  ICRC  team,  under  the  leadership 
of  a  Danish  doctor,  has  so  far  been  able  to 
carry  out  Its  medical  work  without  any  un- 
duly great  difficulties. 

Similarly,  all  other  ICRC  relief  work  In  the 
Lebanon— on  both  the  Christian  and  the 
Moslem  side — will  continue  As  the  Relief 
Department  In  Geneva  announced  at  the  end 
of  April,  some  190  tons  of  relief  supplies  have 
so  far  been  shipped  to  Lebanon.  Of  this.  180 
tons  have  already  been  dUtrlbuted.  (See  re- 
port on  pages  6  and  7) . 

The  relief  supplies  sent  to  Lebanon  In  April 
were  either  acquired  by  the  ICRC  Itself  or 
were  delivered  to  the  ICRC  by  National  Red 
Cross  Societies.  The  Societies  of  Brazil  (half 
a  mUllon  francs  worth  of  medical  supplies). 
Netherlands.  Finland.  Belgium.  Great  Brit- 
ain. Luxembourg.  Hungary  and  Switzerland 
were  pafllcularly  generous 

UNICKP.  too.  sent  a  consignment  of  sup- 
plies to  the  ICRC  for  Lebano 

The  recent  intenslflcatloj. 
In   the  Lebanese  capital   alj 
workload    of    the    already 
Croas  team  In  the  ICRC  flek 

Beirut.  During  the  last  weel, .., _.„„^. 

50  operations  were  perfonufd.  30  of  which 
were  particularly  complicated  (abdominal 
and  head  wounds,  etc.) . 

The  ICRC  field  hospital  In  Beirut  has  some 
100  patients  and  is  run  by  a  Danlsh-Norwe- 
glan-Flnnlsh  Red  Cross  team. 

i^EBANON:  "We'd  Have  Lite  Easier  it  Thet 
Respected  the  Red  Crobs  Emblem"— a 
Summary  or  ICKC  Relief  Work  m  Vari- 
ous Parts  or  Lebanon 

Peter  Zlegler.  a  press  attache,  was  on  the 
spot  for  eleven  days  to  observe  and  follow 
th«^«ork  of  the  ICRC  In  Lebanon.  Red  Cross 
SocletlM  have  already  receli  ed  many  of  his 
artlcl^  (accompanied  by  fl  lotos  by  Jean- 
Jacques  Kurz>, -What  folloij  s  now.  is  Peter 
Zlegier's  latest  article  on  '  he  work  beln(? 
doye  by  the  approximately  30-8trong  ICRC 
te^m  in  Lebanon  It  Is  a  a  rt  of  sumniarv 
of  ICRC  relief  activities,  tt  >  most  striking 
aspect  of  which  is  most  ce  talnly  the  Held 
hospital  being  run  by  12  Nc  -weglan.  Danish 
and  Finnish  Red  Cross  worl  srs. 

Caring  for  the  wounded,  tiacing  the  miss- 
ing. dUtrlbutlng  relief,  brln  ing  medical  aid 
to  Isolated  village  communlt  w— such  are  the 
four  main  activities  of  tl  e  Internatlon 
Committee  of  the  Red  Cr  ss  In  LebojfJTn. 
shattered  by  clvU  war.  Ii  RC  activity  Jri 
Lebanon  Is  aimed,  first  a  id  foremifct,  at 
HELPING,  for  under  preset  t  clrcui/Jstancea 
It  Is  hardly  possible  to  perl  »rm  any  protec- 
tive functions  Firstly,  thej  parties  to  the 
war  are  ignoring  the  humanitarian  rules  of 
the  Geneva  Conventions,  secondly,  little  re- 
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spect  is  shown  for  the  red  c 
thirdly,  in  this  war  there 
protect. 

As  ICRC,  Head  of  Delegatl 
put  It,  "In  a  situation  like 
choice  but  simply  to  do  wh 
and  Just  go  on  helping." 

In  fact.  It  Is  no  easy  mat 


local    Red    Cross    workers 
napped,    relief    supplies    pu 


1  ave    been    kid- 
lolned    and    so 


forth.  The  fact  that  the  ICF  C  delegation  In 


Lebanon   shows    not    a    traci 
couroged    despite    all,    could 


partly  to  the  indomitable  ax  a  ever-optlmls- 


tlc   Head  of  Delegation,  Jea  i 
partly    to    the    compelling 
tragedy   Is   far   too  great   to 
couragement. 


1  emblem  and, 
no  POWs  to 

Jean  Hafllger, 
lis,  we  have  no 
|t  we  can — help 

ir  for  the  ICRC 


delegates  to  work  in  the  si  nation,  fraught 
as  It  Is  with  uncertainty  an<  anarchy  ICRC 
vehicles  are  frequently  pllla  ;ed  and  stolen 


of 
be 


being   dls- 
put    down 


HOfllger,  and 
fact  that  tlie 
permit  of  dU- 


AT    work    night    and    DAT 

By  far  the  most  Impressive  ICRC  work 
currently  being  done  in  Lebanon  Is  In  the 
field  hospital  lo  the  east  of  Beirut  Dr  Peter 
Aasaar  (57).  a  Norwegian  military  surgeon 
and  his  Nordic  Red  Cross  team  are  work- 
ing there  day  and  night  to  try  to  keep  up 
with  the  flood  of  wounded.  Working  condi- 
tions are — as  is  Inevitable  in  a  field  hos- 
pital— difficult  and  frankly  dramatic:  re- 
cently all  the  hundred  patients  had  to  be 
evacuated  to  a  nearby  unfinished  building 
because  a  mortar  battle  was  raging  In  the 
Immediate  vicinity  of  the  hospital 

Despite  all  these  problems,  the  spirit  reign- 
ing among  the  Danlsh-Norweglan-Flnnlah 
team  was  virtually  unequalled.  This  exem- 
plary teamwork  was  Inspired  by  Peter  Aasaar, 
the  Senior  Doctor,  whose  selfless  application 
and  professional  competence  has  won  him 
the  affection  and  respect  of  all  his  staff.  Dr 
Aasaar  Is  quite  the  opposite  of  what  one 
would  expect  an  Internationally  renowned 
military  surgeon  and  specialist  In  open  sur- 
gery to  be  He  Is  reserved,  shy,  gentle,  slight 
of  stature  and  of  somewhat  fragile  appear- 
ance. 

The  field  hospital  consists  of  eight  tents 
(Including  a  dispensary,  store  and  staff  tent) 
small  building  used  as  an  operating  theatre 
and  one  other  hospital  building  of  a  pro- 
visional nature.  The  kitchen  is  in  a  nearby 
half-buUt  garage.  The  technical  side  U  the 
responsibility  of  a  Danish  civil  defence  In- 
structor while  the  ICRC  Head  of  Delegation 
In  Beirut  Is  In  charge  of  supplies  and  gen- 
eral management  The  Head  of  Delegation 
organizes  the  forwarding  of  medical  supplies 
and  hospital  equipment,  the  relief  of  doctors 
and  nursing  staff,  the  remuneration  of  local 
ho.spltal  staff  and  so  forth  from  his  office  In 
the  centre  of  Beirut. 

roua  thousand   enquiries 

ICRC  delegation  headquarters  in  Beirut 
also  houses  the  tracing  service  and  the  ICRC 
supplies  specialist  The  work  of  the  tracing 
service  consists  In  seeking  missing  persons 
at  the  request  of  their  relatives,  passing 
messages  on  to  such  persons  once  traced  and 
finally  informing  their  families  To  date,  the 
Arabic-speak ing  staff  of  the  ICRC  Tracing 
Service  In  Beirut  has  dealt  with  about  4.000 
tracing  requests  from  all  parts  of  the  world 
and  has  managed  to  come  up  with  3.000  re- 
plies. This  Is  an  Impressive  success  rate  when 
one  stops  to  think  that  a  single  tracing  re- 
quest may  Involve  over  a  hundred  telephone 
call/ 

two  logistic  bases 

"If  It  goes  on  like  this.  Ill  soon  be  needing 
a  tracing  service  myself"  said  Ulrlch  Wasser. 
the  ICRC  supply  man  who.se  office  Is  Just 
next  door,  half  Joking,  half  serious. 

For  one  of  his  greatest  headaches  at  the 
moment  is  to  try  to  stop  the  relief  aid  sent 
to  Lebanon  from  disappearing  as  soon  as  it 
touches  dry  land  or  being  pilfered  on  Its  way 
to  the  recipients.  The  logistic  base  of  the 
mainly  Moslem  part  of  the  country  is  at 
Beirut  airport  while  that  of  the  mainly 
Christian  part  Is  in  the  port  of  Jounleh 
where  two  ICRC  delegates  receive  and  dis- 
tribute the  relief  supplies  arriving  from 
Cyprus  So  far,  about  180  tons  of  relief  sup- 
plies have  been  distributed  and  not  Just  to 
the  Lebanese  Ministry  of  Health,  the  Leba- 
nese Red  Cross  and  the  "Palestinian  Red 
Crescent"  but  also  to  other  assistance  organi- 
zations such  as  "M6declns  san  Frontldres". 
"Mouvement  Social"  and  "International 
Relief". 

in  akkar  and   bekaa 

So  much  for  ICRC  work  in  the  eastern  and 
western  districts  of  Beirut  and  the  surround- 
ing area.  But  the  ICRC  is  also  busy  in  the 
Bekaa  and  Akkar  regions  In  the  north  of 
Lebanon.  There,  two  itinerant  teams  of  doc- 
tors (consisting  of  a  doctor,  a  nurse  and  an 


IiRC  delegate  are  visiting  the  Mofilem  and 
Chrl.stlan  vllluges  which  have  been  cut  off 
from  the  outside  world  by  the  civil  war 

Their  main  task  is  to  provide  tlie.se  village 
communities  with  medical  care.  This  is  no 
easy  matter  either,  as  many  villages  are  sur- 
rounded by  enemy  troops  which  allow  the 
ICRC  vehicles  to  cross  the  front  line  onlv 
after  considerable  haggling.  Dietegeu  All'- 
gOwer.  an  ICRC  doctor  who.  together  with 
his  team,  visits  a  village  a  day.  holding  some 
60  to  70  consultations  said.  'Wed  have  life 
easier  If  they  respected  the  red  cross  em- 
blem!" If  that  were  so.  life  would  t>e  easier 
not  only  for  the  Red  Cross  but  also  for  the 
countless  victims  of  this  tragic  Lebanese 
civil  war. 
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REVENUE  SHARING 

Mr.  DOMENTCI.  Mr.  President,  as  I 
have  stated  many  times  in  the  pa.'^t,  I  am 
a  strong  proponent  of  the  revenue  shar- 
ing program.  I  recently  received  a  state- 
ment of  support  for  this  program  from 
the  Governor  of  New  Mexico,  Jerry 
Apodaca.  and  would  like  to  take  Xh\s  op- 
portunity to  share  hLs  remarks  with  my 
colleagues.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
Governor  Apodaca's  statement  be  print- 
ed in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Statf.ment  on  Revenue  Shajiinc 
(By  Gov.  Jerry  Apodaca) 
We  urge  you  to  support  re-enactment  of 
revenue  sharing  for  the  3^4  year  period  pro- 
posed by  the  House  Government  Operations 
Subcommittee  on  Intergovernmental  Rela- 
tions. In  agreeing  to  eliminate  the  annual 
appropriations  requirement,  the  Subcommit- 
tee has  strengthened  the  program  greatly,  and 
we  feel  assured  that  governments  receiving 
funds  under  the  program  will  use  the  monies 
lor  essential  purposes. 

In  New  Mexico,  local  governments  rely 
heavUy  upon  revenue  sharing  funds  to  bridge 
the  widening  gap  between  revenues  and  ex- 
penditures required  to  maintain  existing 
levels  of  services,  the  costs  of  which  have 
risen  dramatically  in  the  last  few  vears 
Without  continuation  of  funding,  these  gov- 
ernments would  have  to  cut  down  in  such 
vltAliy  important  area.s  as  environmental  Im- 
provement programs,  corrections,  and  youth 
service  programs 

At  the  time  of  Its  original  enactment,  rev- 
enue sharing  meant  many  different  thlnes  to 
different  people  It  is  no  small  wonder  that 
some  have  been  disappointed.  Many  hoped 
that  the  program  would  nrovlde  a  spring- 
board for  dramatic  new  Initiatives  In  the  pro- 
vision of  social  services.  Unfortunately,  the 
rapidly  rising  costs  of  government  and  the 
need  for  new  revenues  to  maintain  existing 
programs  scuttled  these  hopes.  But  the  pr.sl- 
tlve  benefits  of  revenue  sharing  should  not 
be  Ignored.  Nationwide,  the  program  con- 
tinues to  provide  an  Improved  revenue  struc- 
ture through  reducing  the  need  for  local 
government  to  raise  taxes  on  the  basis  of  rel- 
atively regressive  tax  structures.  More  Impor- 
tant, the  program  has  helped  to  reduce  the 
disruptions  In  delivery  of  local  services  dur- 
ing the  recessionary  period  Ju.st  ended. 


LAW  LACKS  CONfMONSENSE 

Mr.  PROXMIRE,  Mr.  President,  the 
lack  of  cominonsen-se  In  the  equal  time 
rule  again  has  been  demoii.'sf  !-at<'fi 

Ronald  Reagan  was  an  actor  a  long 
time  before  he  Ix'came  Gov  lionald 
Reagan  and  then  Presidential  candidate 
Ronald    Reagan     But    until    candidate 


Reagan's  fate  is  decided  either  at  the 
Kansas  City  convention  or  at  the  pxjILs  in 
November.  "Cattle  Queen  of  Montana"' 
and  "Tennessee's  Partner"  will  not  be 
seen  on  late,  late  shows  around  the  coun- 
try. 

The  owner  of  thase  two  Reagan  films 
a.sked  the  ECC  to  waive  the  equal  time 
nile  for  political  candidates  so  that  he 
could  realize  some  return  on  his  invest- 
ment by  having  tliem  shown  on  televi- 
sion President  Furd  said  he  would  not 
invoke  the  equal  time  rule  against  the 
Reagan  movies.  But  the  PCC  said,  the 
law  does  not  read  that  way. 

60.  President  Ford  may  hold  televised 
press  conferences  if  he  wLshes,  and 
Reagan  may  not  ask  for  equal  time.  Of 
course,  Reagan  may  hold  a  u-levised 
press  conference,  too.  and  President  Ford 
also  may  not  ask  for  equal  time. 

But  a  younger,  costumed  Reagan  may 
not  appear  on  TV  .screens  period  It  is  in 
the  book— the  FCC  says  so. 

The  FCC  .said  that  Ijefore.  And  it  has 
reconfirmed  its  earlier  decision  for  tlie 
films'  owner.  .-Adrian  Weiss. 

At  least  tlie  FCC  is  a  little  sheepish 
about  its  horse  opera  decision. 

"From  a  commonsense  point  of  uew." 
says  Chairman  Richard  Wiley  in  his  con- 
curring statement,  "it  seems  absurd  to 
apply  the  same  regulations  to  old  movies 
that  are  applied  to  political  announce- 
ments." 

And  Commissioner  Glen  O.  Robinson 
in  a  dissent  says  he  finds  it  difficult  to 
see  how  the  old  movies  "enhance  Mr. 
Reagan's  image  or  stature  as  a  political 
candidate." 

But  there  you  are,  Governor  Reagan 
Exactly  where  comedian  Pat  Paulson 
found  himself  4  years  ago  when  he  w^as 
an  official  Republican  candidate  for 
President.  Paulson  was  not  allowed  to 
appear  on  TV  in  "The  Mouse  Factory" 

The  equal  time  requirement  is  .sheer 
nonsense  and  it  has  no  place  being  in  the 
law  of  a  land  whose  Constitution  con- 
tains the  rights  of  free  speech  and  of  a 
free  press.  But  equal  time  is  there,  along 
with  the  so-called  fairness  doctrine. 
Both,  of  course,  are  governmental  con- 
trols over  first  amendment  freedoms. 

And  despite  the  absurdities  tliat  those 
governmental  regulations  lead  to,  the 
governmental  agency  designed  to  admin- 
ister them  can  do  nothing. 

In  effect  the  Congress  decided  that 
voters  seeine  an  actor  on  T\'  would  be 
so  overcome  by  his  thespian  abilities  tliat 
they  could  not  resist  voting  for  hmi 
when,  in  later  years,  he  turned  to  poli- 
tics. 

Balderdash. 

Who  is  to  say  some  voters  seeing  actor 
Reagan  in  the  role  of  a  gunfighter  might 
not  decide  to  vote  against  him'?  Or  de- 
cide not  to  vote  at  all? 

What  makes  sense  about  a  government 
deciding  how  something  they  see  on  TV 
will  affect  the  viewers? 

And  yet  that  is  exactly  what  the  equal 
time  requirement  does  It  makes  a  judg- 
ment about  how  voters  will  think.  It 
does  that  whether  what  i>  scon  is  a  real 
candidate  advocating  his  candidacy  or 
whether  what  is  seen  is  an  actor  at  a 
time  when  he  was  not  involved  in  poli- 
tics. 


Jast  plain  ridiculous. 

The  presumption  of  the  first  amend- 
ment Ls  that  people  think  for  themselves ; 
that  the  Government  has  no  business 
thinking  for  them. 

Why  else  would  five  freedoms  be  pro- 
tected by  the  first  amendment? 

But  no,  the  Communications  Act's  sec- 
tion 315  denies  that  self-evident  truth. 
It  says,  in  effect,  that  tJie  Government 
can  think  more  clearly  than  its  supposed- 
ly free  citizens. 

"And  even  thinking  Federal  Commu- 
nications Commissioners  when  they 
think  clearly  can  do  notliing  about  it,  as 
this  case  shows. 

This  Senator  introduced  legislation  on 
January  15,  1975,  that  would  repeal  the 
equal  time  rule  and  the  fairness  doc- 
trine—a bill  that  would  recognize  the 
abihty  of  our  citizens  to  think  for  them- 
selves. But  until  that  bill  or  something 
like  it  becomes  law,  the  Government  will 
continue  to  erode  our  freedoms. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimotLs  con- 
sent that  the  FCCs  news  release  explain- 
ing the  most  recent  Reagan  ruling  and 
the  concurring  and  dissenting  state- 
ments be  printed  in  the  Record. 

Tliere  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

PCC    Affirms    "EotiAi.    Time      .'^ppLiCABiLrrT 
TO   Reagan   Films 

The  Commission  has  denied  Adrian  WeL-is 
review  of  a  February  10  ruling  by  the  FCC 
Broadcast  Bureau  concerning  the  applica- 
bility 01  the  "equal  time"  provisions  of  the 
Communications  Act  to  the  broadcast  of 
motion  pictures  In  which  Ronald  Reagan,  a 
bona  fide  candidate  for  the  Republican  nom- 
ination for  President,  appeared 

Weiss  had  indicated  that  through  his 
company.  Adrian  Weiss  Productions,  he 
owned  two  motion  pictures  in  which  Reagan 
appeared  as  an  act*)r.  He  requested  a  ruling 
to  the  effect  that  Section  315  of  the  Act  did 
not  apply  to  these  films  because  they  were 
non-political  and  "have  no  bearing  whatso- 
ever on  pre.'ei.t  day  public  Issues  " 

In  its  ruilnt^'.  the  Broadcast  Bureau  pointed 
out  that  the  FCC  is  prohibited  by  Section  326 
of  the  Act  from  censoring  bruadcast  matter, 
and  dues  not  attempt  to  direct  broadcasters 
m  the  selection  or  presentation  of  specific 
programing.  Thus,  it  noted,  the  FCC  could 
not  prohibit  any  programing  that  might  in- 
clude appearances  by  candidates  for  public 
office. 

However,  the  Bureau  said,  under  Section 
315,  if  a  broadcast  licensee  permits  a  legally 
qualified  candidate  for  public  office  t.o  use  a 
station's  facilities,  he  must  afford  equal  op- 
portunities to  all  other  such  candidates  for 
that  office.  It  also  pointed  out  that  If  a 
legallv  qualified  candidat-e  appeared  on  a 
bfjna  fide  new.scast.  bona  fide  news  Interview, 
bona  fide  d(x:umentary  or  on-the-spot  cov- 
erage of  a  bona  fide  news  event,  such  an 
appearance  would  not  be  considered  a  use 
of  a  station  for  purposes  of  Section  315 

In  addition,  the  Bureau  cited  a  1972  Com- 
mission ruling  that  held  an  appearance  on  a 
nonpolitlcal  entertainment  program  by  co- 
median Pat  Paulsen,  then  a  bona  fide  lepally 
qualified  Republican  candidate  in  the  New 
Hampshire  Presidential  preferential  primary. 
would  entitle  all  opposing  candidates  to 
equal  opportunities. 

This  conclusion,  It  said,  was  sustained  by 
the  U.S.  Court  of  Appeals  for  the  Ninth  Clr- 
ciilt  (San  Francisco),  which  stated  that 
neither  the  equal  time  provision  !n  Section 
315  of  the  Act.  the  legislative  history  of  that 
enactment  nor  Its  .subsequent  amendments 


indicate  that  Congress  intended  for  the 
Commission  to  distinguish  between  political 
and  non-political  uses  by  candidates 

The  Court  further  emphasized  that  "Sec- 
tion 315  Is  grounded  in  the  recognition  that 
radio  and  television  play  important  roles  in 
the  election  process  A  candidal*  who  be- 
comes well-k^nown  to  the  public  as  a  person- 
able and  popular  individual  through  'non- 
polltlcal'  appearances  certainly  holds  an  ad- 
vantage when  he  or  she  does  formally  dis- 
cuss political  Issues  to  the  same  public  over 
the  same  media" 

The  Broadcast  Bureau,  concluding  that  the 
Commission  had  no  basis  for  distinguishing 
Ijetween  political  and  nonpolitlcal  appear- 
ances by  candidates,  found  It  was  clear  that 
the  broadcast  of  movies  In  which  Reagan  ap- 
peared would  be  a  "use"  under  Section  315 
and  would  entitle  opposing  candidat«s  to 
equal  opportunities  in  the  use  of  the  broad- 
casting station. 

Action  by  the  Commission  April  29.  1976. 
by  Order.  Commissioners  Lee.  Keld  and  Wash- 
burn, with  Commissioners  Wiley  (  Chairman  > 
and  Quello  concurring  and  Chairman  Wiley 
issuing  a  statement  in  which  Commissioner 
Quello  joins,  and  Commissioners  Hooks  and 
Robinson  dissenting  and  Commissioner 
Robinson  Issuing  a  statement  in  which  Com- 
missioner Hooks  Joins 

This  Is  an  unofficial  announcement  of  the 
Commission's  action  Release  of  the  full  text 
of  the  CkjmmLssion's  order  constitutes  official 
action.  See  MCI  1  PCC.  515  F  2d  385  (DC, 
Circ.  1975)  . 


Concurring  Statemzn-t  of  Chairman 

Richard  E  'W'ilet 
I  In  which  Comml'=sloner  Quello  jolnsl 
I  Re  Letter  to  Mr  Adrian 'W'etss  1 
FYom  a  common  sense  point  of  view,  U 
seems  absurd  to  apply  the  same  regulations 
to  old  movies  that  are  applied  to  political 
announcement.s.  In  these  circumstances,  we 
should  make  it  clear  that  our  discretion  In 
this  matter  Is  !lmlt«d  by  statute  and  that 
we  are  not  completely  free  to  foKow  our  own 
Judgment  concerning  what  may  be  a  reason- 
able or  practical  approach  to  the  problem- 
Section  315  of  the  Commur.ications  Act 
provides  that  ail  legally  qualli5ed  candidates 
must  be  afforded  equal  opportunities  In  the 
"use"  of  broadcast  facilities.  In  1959.  Con- 
gress recognized  the  fact  that  a  strict  appli- 
cation of  this  standard  might  tend  to  dry  up 
meaningful  broadcast  coverage  of  political 
canipaiens.  and  created  an  exemption  from 
the  equal  time  prliunple  fcr  news  programs 
See  peiierally  Aapen  Insxu-ulc.  55  FCC  2d  697 
I  1975) .  a.^rmed  Chiiho.'rn  V  FCC.  F.2d 
<DC.  Clr'.  April  12.  1976)  .  No  similar  exemp- 
tion has  been  created  for  entertainment 
shows  or  "old  movies,"  and  it  Is  difficult  to 
see  how  the  Commission  could,  on  its  own. 
develop  and  administer  a  distinction  between 
■  political  "  and  "non-political"  appearances 
of  candidates  See  Paulsen  v.  FCC.  491  F  2d 
837  i9th  Cir.,  1974). 

While  the  Commission  Is  not  in  a  position 
to  grant  Mr  Wel.ss  the  relief  he  requests  It 
must  be  conceded  that  the  present  equal  time 
law  does  result  in  mequitici  to  the  owners  of 
certain  film  properties,  and  that  it  does  hare 
an  inhibiting  effect  on  the  presentation  of 
mai-.v  programs  In  which  candidates  make  an 
"appearance."  Accordinfzly.  I  am  hopeful  that 
the  Congress,  at  an  appropriate  tlm.e,  will  ex- 
plore the  possibility  of  legislative  reform 

Dissenting  Statement  of  Commissioner 

Glenn  O.  Robinson 

(In  which  Commissioner  Hooks  joins) 

I   agree  that  the  Commission  should  not 

undertake    to    fashion    delicate    distinctions 

concerning  who   is  a  "candidate"  and  what 

constitutes   a  "use"  within  the  meaning  of 

Section  315  of  the  Communications  Act   But 

the  Imperatives  of  administrative  simplicity 
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have  their  llmlte:  and  common  sense  at  least 
occasionally  has  Its  claims.  Section  315  does 
not  In  terms  require,  and  In  my  view  should 
not  be  read  to  require,  the  result  the  Com- 
mission reaches  today. 
When  the  candidates'  appearance  Is  totally 
unrelated    to    the    political    campaign,    and 
where  It  manifestly  does  not  tend  to  enhance 
his  electoral  Image,  I  think  ^e  Commission 
has  discretion  to  follow  the  dictates  of  com- 
mon sense  and  to  hold  the  a|jpearance  Is  not 
a  "use"  within  the  reach  of  Section  315.  This 
result  Is  definitely  Indicated  ^ere   In  one  of 
these  two  films  { "Tennessee 'i  Partner")  Mr. 
Reagan  portrays  a  "cowpoke't;   in  the  other, 
("Cattle  Queen  of  Montana"]^  a  gun  fighter. 
These  films  were   made  many  years   before 
Mr.  Reagan  entered  fjoUtlcs:   they  have  ab- 
solutely nothing  to  do  with  the  Presidential 
campaign;   and  I  at  least  find  It  difficult  to 
see  how  they  enhance  Mr.  Reagan '.s  Image 
or  stature  as  a  political  candidate^ 

So  far  as  I  can  tell,  the  majority  does  not 
dispute  this  but  evidently  be|leves  neverthe- 
less that  It  may  not,  and  shpuld  not,  make 
subjective  Judgments_^*B  to  whether  a  par- 
ticular appearanoe'^efves  a  ijplltlcal  purpose 
of  the  candidate,  ^uch  has  befti  Its  view  here- 
tofore. See  Pat  PauTsen,  33  POC  2d  835  ( 1972) . 
aff'd.  491  F  2d  887  (DC.  Clfl  1974).  This  is 
tantamount  to  an  IrreputalS  e  presumption 
that  the  mere  exposure  of  a  iandldate  must 
work  to  his  advantage.  Ini  smuch  as  the 
Commission  deems  it  Impossl  le  to  determine 
otherwise.  I  caaQot  Indulge  s  jch  a  presump- 
tion and  I  do  notTttfc«tpret  S<  -tlon  315  or  the 
Court's  opmion  in  Paulsen  t  i  require  me  to 
do  so.-  ^ 

Subjective  JvTfllgments  do.  if  course,  carry 
with  them  a  spedlal  danger  of  unfalrnese,  and 
I  do  not  discount  the  concerr  of  the  Paulsen 
court — a  concern  that  evld  sntly  underlies 
today's  decision — over  the  Co  nmLsslon's  try- 
ing to  distinguish  between  "political"  and 
"non-poUtlcal"  appearances  )f  a  candidate. 
Difficult  cases  could  be  Ima  ;lned— what  if, 
for  Instance,  Robert  Redford  (or  some  other 
perennial  movie  good-guy)  ri  n  for  political 
office?  But  we  should  not  pa:  alyze  our  com- 
mon sense  with  an  overactl  e  Imagination. 
We  would  not  be  likely  to  se  i  many,  if  any, 
ca.ses  which  would  cause  sei  ous  difficulties 
In  the  future  If  we  were  noi  ■  to  exercise  a 
modicum  of  discretion  and  dei  Ide  simply  that 
exposure  is  not,  ipso  facto.  "  ise."  Moreover, 
the  Commission  has  an  unci  mmon  facility 
for  making  "purple  cows" — as  hey  have  come 
to  be  called  here « — out  of  s  lecial  caaee  in 
which  it  wants  to  set  no  pre(^ent.  No  case 


better  commends  Itself  to  this  treaimeni  than 
the  two  films  here — two  purple  cows  of  the 
old  West. 
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'  Evidently  I  am  not  alone 
has  Indicated  he  will  not  req 
If  these  old  movies  are  shown  ( 
Ing,  April  26,  1976.  p  5)  while 
suggested.  In  regard  to  movies 
tlnctlon  and  vintage,  that  he 
Ington  Star.  Nov  23.  1976,  p  Aa. 

'In  Paulsen  the  Court  of  Appeals  affirmed 
the  Commission's  conclusion  t3at  comedian 
Pat  Paulsen's  appearance  on  I'The  Mou*e 
Factory"  would  have  been  a  "^e"  of  tele- 
vision within  the  meaning  of  Bectlon  316. 
The  Court  emphasized  the  utll%  of  a  "go/ 
no-go"  rule  In  keeping  government  clear  of 
"highly  subjective  Judgments  concerning  the 
content,  context,  and  potential  political  Im- 
pact of  a  candidate's  appearance"  Id  at  890- 
891.  The  Court  did  not  make  such  a  rule  obli- 
gatory on  us:  and  we  ought  not  to  assume 
that  the  Court  would  applaud  (even  if  it 
probably  would  tolerate)  the  application  of 
this  "go/no-go"  rule  In  every  conceivable 
case.  (I  should  add  that  the  CommlSBlon's 
decision  In  Paulsen  seems  to  me  most  dubi- 
ous; It  could  and  should  have  been  otherwise 
decided  on  the  criteria  I  would  apply  to  thLs 
case:  but  one  need  not  disagree  with  the 
Commission's  decision  In  Pauhen-to  dLsagree 
with  today's  decision. 


RABBINICAL  ASSEMBLY  ELECTS 
NEW  PRESIDENT  AT  76TH  AN- 
NUAL   CONVENTION 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  It  is  with 
great  pleasure  that  I  take  note  that 
Rabbi  Stanley  Rabinowitz.  who  for  so 
many  years  has  served  his  congregation 
with  both  spiritual  and  faithful  leader- 
ship, has  recently  been  elected  as  presi- 
dent of  the  Rabbinical  Assembly  in  New 
York.  This  assembly  now  celebrates  its 
76th  anniversary.  Rabbi  Rabinowitz 
comes  to  this  post  with  an  extremely 
distinguished  background  and  he  has 
been  active  in  Jewish  affairs  since  his 
youth.  He  is  presently  serving  the  Adas 
Israel  Congregation  heie  in  Washington 
and  he  has  done  so  for  the  past  16  years. 
He  has  also  served  congregations  in  his 
home  State  of  Minnesota  and  in  Con- 
necticut. I  am  confident  that  Rabbi 
Rabinowitz  will  continue  to  serve  his 
people  witli  the  same  dedication  and 
effectiveness  as  he  has  done  in  the  past. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
news  release  regarding  Rabbi  Rabino- 
witz' election  as  president  of  the  assem- 
bly be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  news  re- 
lease   -  <       rdered  to  be  printed  in  the 
REO©!rV.:H^i  illows : 
Rabbi  Stanley  Rabinowitz  of  Washington, 

DC,  Elected  to  Presidenct  or  1.000-Mem- 

BER  Rabbinical  Assembly 

Orossincers.  NY  —Rabbi  Stanley  Rabino- 
witz. spiritual  leader  of  the  Adas  Israel  Con- 
gregation of  Washington,  DC.  for  the  past 
sixteen  years,  was  elected  president  of  the 
Rabbinical  Assembly  at  Its  7eth  annual  Con- 
vention at  Orosslngers  (Wednesday.  March 
31).  The  new  head  of  the  thousand  member 
Conservative  rabbinate,  who  was  ordained  by 
the  Jewish  Theological  Seminary  in  1943. 
succeeds  Rabbi  Mordecal  Waxman  of  Temple 
Israel.  Oreat  Neck,  NY  who  held  the  post  for 
the  past  two  years 

Rabbi   Rabinowitz.   who   received  an   hon- 
orary Doctor  of  Divinity  from  the  Seminary, 
was  born  In  Duluth.  Minnesota,  and  for  many 
years    was   a   resident   of    Des    Moines.    Iowa, 
where  his  grandfather.  Rabbi  Naphtall  Herz 
Zelcblk  served  a.-;  a  rabbi  for  over  forty  years 
He  Is  a  K'raduate  of  the  State  University  of 
Iowa  and   received   his  Masters  degree  from 
Yale  In  sociology    He  Is  married  to  the  for- 
mer Anita  Llfson  of  Minneapolis.  Minnesota. 
Prior  to  assuming  his  pulpit  In  Washing- 
ton.   Rabbi    Rabint)wlt2    served    the    Adath 
Jeshurxin      Congregation      In      Minneapolis 
(1953-60)  and  Bnal  Jacob  Synagogue  In  New 
Haven     (1946  53)       WhUe     in     Minneapolis. 
Rabbi  Rabinowitz  served  on  the  Minnesota 
Pood  for  Peace  Committee  under  the  national 
chairmanship  of  Senator  George  McOovern, 
and  In  1953  he  was  named  by  Time  Magazine 
as  one  of  Minnesota's  one  hundred  "Young 
Leaders  of  Tomorrow."  For  three  years.  1943 
46.  he  was  Acting  Executive  Director  of  the 
United   Synagogue  of  America,   the   lay  or- 
ganization of  Conservative  Judaism.  In  the 


nation's  capltol.  he  was  president  of  the 
Washington  Board  of  Rabbis  and  local  chair- 
man of  the  American-Israel  Public  Affairs 
Committee. 

Active  In  Jewish  affairs  since  his  youth,  the 
new  Rabbinical  Assembly  president  was 
Grand  Aleph  <3odol  (International  pre.sl- 
dent)  m  1936-37  of  AZA,  the  Junior  order  of 
Bnal  B'rlth,  from  which  in  1962  he  received 
the  Sam  Beber  Award  presented  annually  to 
a  distinguished  alumnus  of  the  organization. 
He  has  served  as  a  Vice-Chalrman  of  the 
Bnal  B'rlth  Youth  Commission  and  Chair- 
man for  25  years  of  its  Judalca  Committee 
which  under  his  direction  has  published  17 
Judaism  pamphlpts 


•The  origin  of  the  phrase  In  Commission 
lexicon  Is  unknown  but  It  Is  apparently  de- 
rived from  Oelett  Burgess'  verse.  "The  Pur- 
ple Cow": 

"I  never  saw  a  Purple  Cow, 
I  hope  I  never  see  one; 
But  I  can  tell  you.  anyhow. 
I'd  rather  8e«  than  be  one. " 


PROPOSED  ARMS  SALES 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  sec- 
tior.  36<b)  of  the  Foreign  Military  Sales 
Act  requires  that  Congress  receive 
advance  notification  of  proposed  arms 
sales  under  that  act  in  excess  of  $25  mil- 
lion. Upon  such  notification,  the  Con- 
gress has  20  calendar  days  during  which 
the  sale  may  be  prohibited  by  means  of 
a  concurrent  resolution.  The  provision 
stipulates  that,  in  the  Senate,  the  noti- 
fication of  proposed  sale  shall  be  sent 
to  the  chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations. 

In  keeping  with  my  intention  to  see 
that  such  information  Is  immediately 
available  to  the  full  Senate,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  have  printed  in  the 
Record  at  this  point  two  notifications  I 
have  just  received.  A  portion  of  the  noti- 
fication, which  is  classified  information, 
has  been  deleted  for  publication,  but  is 
available  to  Senators  in  the  office  of  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations.  Room 
S-116ln  theCapitol 

There  being  no  objection,  the  notifica- 
tions were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows ; 

Washington,  D.C.,  May  7.  1976. 
Hon.  John  J.  Sparkman. 

Chairman,  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations, 
US.  Senate.  Washington.  DC. 
Dear  Mr.  CHArRMAN:  Pursuant  to  the  re- 
porting requirements  of  SecUon  36(b)  of  the 
Foreign  Military  S&les  Act.  as  amended,  we 
are  forwarding  under  separate  cover  Trans- 
mittal No.  76—42.  concerning  the  Department 
of  the  Army's  proposed  Letter  of  Offer  for  the 
Republic  of  Korea  estimated  to  cost  $75  1 
million. 

Sincerely. 

Walter  B.  Licon, 
Acting  Director.  Defense  Securitj/ 

Assistance  Agency. 

TRANSMrrTAi.  No.  76-43 — Notice  or  Proposed 
Issuance  or  Lititui  or  Orm  Pttrsuant  to 
Section  36(b)  or  the  Foreign  Mn-FTART 
Sales  Act.  as  Amended 

(a)  Prospective  Purchaser:  Republic  of 
Korea. 

(b)  ToUl  Estimated  Value:  «75  IM 

(c)  Description  of  Articles  or  Services  Of- 
fered: Radar  and  ancillary  support  equip- 
ment. 

DELETED 

(d)  Military  Department:  Army. 

(e)  Date  Report  Delivered  to  (Congress: 
May  7.  1976. 

Washington,  D.C,  May  7. 1976. 
Hon  John  J   Sparkman, 

Chairman.  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations, 
U.S    Senate.  Washington.  DC. 
DSAR  Mr.  Chairman:   Pursuant  to  the  re- 
porting requirements  of  Section  36(b)  of  the 
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Foreign  Military  Sales  Act.  a.s  amended,  we 
are  forwarding  under  separate  cover  Trans- 
mittal No.  76-51,  regarding  the  Department 
of  the  Army's  proposed  Letter  of  Offer  esti- 
mated to  cost  $104.8  million. 
Sincerely, 

Walter  B.  Lioon. 

Acting  Director, 
Defense  Security  Assistance  Agency. 


Transmittal  No.  76-51 — Notice  or  Proposed 
Issuance  of  Letter  of  Offer  Pdrsdant  to 
Section  36(b)  of  the  Foreign  Mxlitaht 
Sales  Act,  as  Amended 

(a)  Prospective  Purchaser:  Yemen  Arab 
Republic. 

(b)  Total  Estimated  Value:   $104.8M. 

(c»  Description  of  Articles  or  Services 
Offered : 

(Deleted]  Antl-Alrcraft  guns,  .spare  parts, 
and  ancillary  Items.  [Del.)  Jeeps.  IDel.]  am- 
bulances. [Del.)  cargo  (2V2  ton)  cargo  trucks. 
(Del.)  (2V2  ton)  dump  trucks.  (Del.)  (1.000 
gallon)  water  tankers.  [Del.)  (1.200  gallon) 
fuel  tankers.  [Del.]  trailers,  spare  parts  and 
ancUlary  Items. 

(d)  Military  Department:  Army. 

(e)  Date  Report  Delivered  to  Congress: 
May  7.  1976. 


CONGRESSIONAL  BENEFITS 

Mr.  (30LDWATER.  Mr.  President, 
sometime  ago  in  a  speech  before  the 
National  Space  Club  in  this  city,  I  out- 
lined the  many  benefits  enjoyed  by  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  and  not  enjoyed  by  any 
other  class  of  citizen.  I  will  have  to  ad- 
mit tliat  it  rang  a  big,  loud  bell  as  it 
has  been  published  all  over  tliis  world. 
I  was  surprised,  then,  this  morning 
to  pick  up  an  issue  of  The  Times 
Magazine,  a  supplement  to  Army 
Times-Navy  Times-Air  Force  Times, 
which  contained  an  article.  'Their  Good 
Life  Gets  Better  While  You  Pay  the 
Bill."  This  does  not  go  exactly  along 
the  line  that  I  followed  but,  neverthe- 
less, I  think  it  will  give  some  of  as  .some- 
thing to  think  about  if  we  will  peruse 
and  try  to  equate  it  with  what  the  man 
in  uniform  is  receiving.  This  article,  un- 
fortunately, mentions  some  names.  I  was 
careful  not  to  do  that,  but  I  do  not 
think,  as  this  argument  progresses,  that 
names  are  necessarily  going  to  fall  by 
the  wayside  or  fall  completely  out  of 
any  demonstration  that  might  be  given. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  arti- 
cle be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Their  Good  Life  Gets  Better  While  Yon 
Pat  the  Bell 

There  Is  an  exclusive  restaurant  on  Capitol 
Hill  with  excellent  service,  gleaming  silver- 
ware and  a  red  carnation  on  each  table.  It 
offers  lamb  In  red  wine  sauce,  steamed  rice 
and  a  tossed  salad  for  $2.60.  Roast  pork  with 
potatoes  and  salad  goes  for  $2  75  With  prices 
like  that,  It's  not  surprising  the  place  Is  los- 
ing money. 

But  the  management'.s  not  worried  — thl.<= 
restaurant  is  on  the  government  dnif  it  s  lo- 
cated In  the  Senate  Office  Building  and 
reserved  for  senators  only.  American  tax- 
payers this  year  will  pay  «497.(X)0  to  provide 
their  senators  with  go'jrmet  dlrmers  at  lunch 
counter  prices  and  subsidize  other  Senate 
restaurants  open  to  .stAfTert  a:,d  tb.e  public 

Taxpayers  also  subsidize  the  private  stores 
on  Capitol  Hill  where  congressmen  and  their 


wive.s  buy  gold  iountaln  pens,  maiitel  clocks 
and  Mother  Goose  books  at  discounts  of  up 
to  50  percent.  Ordinary  citizens,  who  sub- 
sidize the  stores  with  their  tax  dollars,  are 
not  allowed  In. 

This  year — and  every  year  from  now  on — 
taxpayers  will  foot  the  bill  for  a  congres- 
sional pay  ral.se  Using  a  clever  legislative 
ploy.  Senate  and  House  niember.s  pushed  a 
plan  throv:gh  Congress  which  tied  their  sal- 
aries to  the  consumer  pri^e  index.  Cost  of 
this  year's  pay  raise  will  be  $1.1  million. 

These  are  just  a  few  Items  In  the  lavish 
pay  and  benefits  package  enjoyed  by  the 
same  congressmen  who  have  been  arguing 
that  military  benefits  are  obsolete  and  ex- 
cessive. It's  gotten  so  you  can't  go  to  a  con- 
gressional hearing  on  military  pay  without 
hearing  things  like  "fi.scal  restraint"  and 
"end  to  deficit  spending"  and  "cut  the  fat 
out." 

Congressmen  say  things  like  that  when 
they  go  along  with  the  administration's  re- 
quests to  take  another  bite  out  of  Chainpus 
or  end  the  Gl  Bill  or  make  it  tough  for  mili- 
tary people  to  obtain  space-available  travel 
on  government  planes. 

The  conventional  line  on  Capitol  HUl  is 
that  basic  pay  has  Increased  up  to  190  per- 
cent m  some  grades  since  1970  (before  the 
all-volunteer  force).  Therefore,  servicemen 
and  women  are  obliged  to  grit  their  teeth  and 
grin  while  their  benefits  and  allowances  are 
reduced. 

The  catch,  of  course,  is  that  congressmen 
don't  always  have  to  live  with  the  hari  facts 
of  inflation  and  recession.  Congressmen  make 
the  laws.  Perhaps  that  best  explains  w-hy  the 
bundle  of  benefits  that  allows  them  to  live 
with  some  of  the  trappings  of  modern-day 
pashas  grows  fatter  each  year. 

Military  benefits  and  allowances  have  been 
the  subject  of  hot  debate  since  1973  when 
Coiigress  okayed  the  switch  to  an  all-volun- 
teer force  and  raised  salaries.  But  there's 
little  public  dlscu.sslon  on  Capitol  Hill  about 
congressional  bcnefi'.^.  They're  rammed 
through  Congress  with  much  speed  and  little 
time  for  public  debate. 

Congress  Justifies  Its  sp>endlng  to  no  one. 
Members  of  the  appropriations  committees 
of  the  House  and  Senate  admit  that  each 
committee  accepts  the  other'.s  budget  with- 
out question.  The  very  same  congressmen 
who  In  recent  years  have  been  calling  for 
better  congressional  oversight  of  government 
agencies  are  comparatively  free  of  any  checks 
or  balances  when  it  comes  to  spending  money 
on  themselves. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  budgets  of  the 
Department  of  Defense  and  other  executive 
departments  are  reviewed  annually  by  the 
Office  of  Manacement  and  Budget  In  the 
Wliite  House  and  then  by  several  congres- 
sional committees.  In  1975,  for  example. 
DoD  officials  appeared  at  402  congres-sional 
hearing's  to  justify  their  requests  for  the 
la.xpayers'  dollars 

The  cost  of  running  all  of  Congress  has 
Increased  from  about  $400  million  In  1970  to 
$825  million  this  year.  Roughly  half  of  that 
is  spent  on  the  Library  of  Congress,  the  Gov- 
ernment Printing  Office  and  other  ageiicles 
that  provide  direct  services  to  the  public. 
However,  House  and  Senate  budge'..s  this  year 
total  about  $375  million,  about  1 1  percent 
more  than  last  year 

So  let's  examine  the  pay  and  benefits  that 
congressmen  have  voted  them-^elvas  over  the 
years.  Along  the  way.  we'll  find  a  number 
of  the  same  institutional  ills  that  members 
of  Congress  eagerly  ferret  out  in  other  sec- 
tions of  the  government — bloated  budgets, 
secrecy,  lack  of  public  accountability — plus 
a  dose  of  petty  preed  on  the  part  of  some 
senators  and  representatives  too  chintzy  to 
pay  the  troing  rate  for  their  de:  tal  care  and 
haircuts. 

The  pace  on  Capitol  Hill  is  often  akin  to 
that  of  a  drowsy  rhino.  "I've  watched   the 


House  debate  for  two  hours  about  what  time 
we  should  come  to  work  in  the  morning," 

said  Rep  Alphonzo  Beii  fR-Callf .) .  "We 
stalled  around  last  year  and  failed  to  pass 
any  kind  of  energy  bill  But  we  can  act  fast 
when  it  comes  to  feathering  our  own  nest." 
Last  July,  members  of  the  House  and  Sen- 
ate rushed  their  own  guaranteed  annual  pay 
raises  through  botii  chambers  m  fi^■e  days — 
"record  time.  "  said  Bell.  Congressional  lead- 
ers dLscussed  the  bill  m  secret  for  five 
months,  tacked  It  onto  a  minor  piece  of  legis- 
lation and,  on  a  Saturday  when  few  senators 
were  present,  scheduled  It  for  debate  the  fol- 
lowing Monday.  July  28,  1975.  That  Tuesday, 
the  Senate  passed  the  measure  by  a  two-to- 
one  margin.  Next  day,  the  House  took  up  the 
bUl  under  a  procedural  rule  that  routed  it 
around  committee  hearings  and  prohibited 
any  changes. 

Advocates  of  a  guaranteed  annual  raise  for 
congressmen  said  that  Inflation  had  reduced 
the  buying  power  of  their  $42,500  salaries  to 
$29,000  and  they  had  set  an  example  of  sacri- 
fice by  not  voting  a  pay  raise  sine*  1969.  when 
congressmen  gave  themselves  a  42  percent 
Increase. 

Congressional  opponents  said  what  mat- 
tered was  honesty,  not  the  (2,125  raise  they 
would  receive  the  first  year  "It  is  wrong  to 
bring  this  Important  legislation  to  the  floor 
through  a  sly  back  door  technique.  .  .  .  You 
demonstrate  manipulative  skill  rather  than 
integrity."  said  Rep  Bud  Shuster  (R-Pa.) 
during  floor  debate.  Rep.  William  L.  Arm- 
strong (R-Colo.>  asked.  "Are  we  going  to  per- 
mit automatic  pay  raises,  sweeping  the  issue 
under  the  rug  forever?" 

"Tlie  issue  is  openness."  .said  Rep  Robert 
E.  Bar.man  (R-Md).  "The  Congress  iiaa 
slipped  to  a  15.5  percent  |  public  approval 
rating],  and  now  this"  On  July  30.  the  House 
approved  annual  pay  raises  for  congressmen. 
214  to  2:3. 

As  a  result.  congre.sslonal  salaries  rose  to 
$44,625.  an  increase  of  five  percent.  At  that 
rate,  congressmen  will  be  paid  $56,954  by 
1980. 

Senate  and  House  menibe.'-s  al.so  get  an  an- 
nual $3,000  tax  deduction  for  living  expenses 
In  Washington,  DC  The  Tax  Reform  Act  of 
1975,  touted  by  House  leaders  as  an  effort  to 
close  tax  loopholes,  raises  the  tax  break  for 
eonpTessnien  to  ST.GOTi,  It  lias  been  appro^•ed 
by  the  House  and  is  pending  in  the  Senate 

In  addition  to  salaries  anci  tax  breaks  ccn- 
gressnieii  receive  hand.some  ret:rement  and 
medical  benefits  To  compute  t.he  amount  of 
their  pensions.  House  and  Senate  members 
first  a\erage  salaries  received  during  thetr 
three  best-paid  years  en  the  Hill,  then  mul- 
tiply the  result  by  2  5  percent  for  each  year 
in  office 

At  current  pay  rates,  me.iV'^ers  recer.  e  a 
pension  of  $5,401  after  five  years  :n  Congress. 
After  20  years  they  would  rece:ve  $21,604, 
about  the  same  as  a  four -star  general  or  ad- 
miral w  ou!d  receive  after  20  years.  The  maxi- 
mum pension  Is  $34,567.  8C'  percent  of  aver- 
aged pay  after  32  years  of  service 

Congressmen  who  serve  as  little  as  five 
years  are  eligible  for  a  pension,  but  must 
wait  until  age  60  to  collect.  They  can  claim 
retirement  credit  'or  time  spent  at  other 
federal  Jobs,  however.  Including  .some  of 
their  military  service."; 

The  pensions  aren't  free:  congressmen  pay 
eight  percent  of  their  sa'.ary  toward  retire- 
ment. They  also  pay  40  percent  of  the  costs 
of  their  medical  and  li'e  Insurance,  the  gov- 
ernment pays  the  remaining  60  percent. 

In  addition,  widows  of  seiiators  and  reprf-- 
sentatives  who  die  In  ofBce  receive  one  year's 
salary,  which  has  nothing  to  do  with  mem- 
bers' I:fe  Insurance  or  pensions.  It  Is  an  out- 
right gift  from  the  taxpayers  and  is  not 
specifically  authorized  by  law.  According  to 
Senate  Legislative  Counsel  Harry  B.  Llttell, 
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tht?  $44,625  gift  for  congresslpnal  widows  Is 
based  solely  on  tradition 

At  H  time  when  medical  be©eflt8  for  mili- 
tary men  and  women  are  being  cut,  House 
and  Senate  members  are  provided  with  free 
medical  care  by.  ironically,  the  US.  Navy. 
To  care  for  members  and  their  staffs,  three 
Navy  doctors  P.r.U  i7  Navy  corpsmen  operate 
five  large,  well-equipped  clinics  on  the  Hill. 
In  addition  to  routine  outpatient  care,  the 
Navy  personnel  give  congressmen  free  medi- 
cine, free  annual  physicals  and  complete 
laboratory  and  X-ray  servlcea.  Free  Immu- 
nization and  allergy  progranif  are  available 
for  congresjimen.  their  famlljes  and  stiffs 
Congressional  dependents  are  ^lot  entitled 
free  medical  care,  but  may  h^ve  their  pre 
scrlptlons  filled  at  wholesale  prices 

The  Navy  has  been  given  free  drugs  aiJ 
medical  c^re  to  Senate  and  |(oase  members 
since  1928.  Navy  clinics  on  tlje  Hill  will  cojrtT 
taxpayers  about  $288,485  this  ypAr.  / 

However,  hospltal^^tajia-^tfr  congresshien 
aren't  free.  They  pay  a  Hat  daUy  rate  of  ri47 
for  all  medical  expenses.  Inclining  their  room 
and  all  treatment  and  surjpry.  At  six  of 
Washington's  larger  hospltalji  last  year,  the 
room  charge  alone  averaged  ^17  per  day  for 
a  private  room  similar  to  th 
congressmen  In  military  h 
Washington  area.  All  med 
additional. 

If  they  play  their  cards  can 
men  also  can  obtain  dental jcare  from  the 
Navy  at  $19  a  visit.  It's  agallst  the  law  for 
military  dentists  to  treat  etvllans,  but  a  few 
members  get  around  that  bjllclalmlng  they 
need  emergency  care,  which  khe  Navy  pro- 
vides senators  and  reprajentatlves  on 
"humanitarian  grounds. ' 

In  January  1975.  for  examprt.  Sen.  William 
D  Hathaway  (D-Me.)  complalied  of  a  tooth- 
ache to  a  Navy  doctor  on  the  Sill.  Hathaway 
was  referred  to  a  nearby  Nary  dentist.  In 
eight  visits  spread  over  the  nSxt  10  months, 
the  senator  received  extensive  dental  work 
from  the  Navy,  Including  tvdp  root  canals 
and  ^bridge.  The  hundreds  of  dollars  worth 
of  treatment  he  received  at  $19  a  visit  was 
legltynate.  claimed  Hathaway,  because  It  was 
all  Jlone  to  alleviate  his  original  "emer- 
ger#y" — a  pain  In  the  tooth. 

Rep.  Torp  Bevlll  (D-Ala)  aald  the  same 
about  the  care  he  received  f  rora  Navy  dentists 
last  year — onVemergency  "  reqfilred  six  visits 
between  February  and  July  at  $19  each. 
Seventeen  other  congressmen;  made  one  or 
two  visits  to  Navy  dentists  Jast  year,  ac- 
cording to  Navy  records. 

In  addition  to  their  dlreclj  pay.  pension 
and  medical  benefits  Senate  aiid  House  mem- 
bers receive  allowances  to  rvpi  their  ofBces 
on  Capitol  Hill  and  In  their  Itome  districts. 
Including  separate  amounts  for  stationery, 
travel  home,  postage  (air  mill  and  special 
delivery  only),  office  equlpn^'^^-  telephone 
expeiiaes  and  sta^aalarles. 
legally  may  put  1906500  a: 
for  stationery  Inwmelr  owoJpockets.  How 
ever,  senators  may  TW(t  conve  't  office  allow- 
ances to  their  own  use. 

Though  these  and  other  illowances  are 
paid  with  tax  money,  they  cc  a  be  Increased 
without  a  vote  of  the  House,  [n  1971,  House 
members  gave  the  House  idmlnlstratlon 
Committee,  chaired  by  Rep.  Vayne  L.  Hays 
>  (D-Oblo),  full  authority  to  i  it  most  allow- 
ances. 

Since  1972.  It  has  raised  illowances  for 
House  members  by  $5.5  mlllli  n — $12,780  per 
man.  Including  an  86  percent  Increase  In  the 
stationery  allowance.  The  m  >st  recent  In- 
creases were  made  during  clwed  sessions  of 
the  committer!^  • 

Hays  said  the  allowances  Jiave  gone  up 
because.  "TTie  workload  has  Increased  mark- 
edly over  the  past  few  years  .  i  (some]  mem- 
bers are  forced  to  pay  office  fxpenses  from 
their  own  pockets"  Aides  fo^  several  con- 
gressmen told  the  Time  Magaf  Ine  that  their 
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bosses  put  th«r  own  money  Into  their  sta- 
tionery accouniftaftjt  their  allowances  were 
exhausted  lateJasTyear. 

Carol  Clawson.  Hays's  press  aide,  said  the 
allowances  are  raised  "after  we  do  utilization 
studies  and  find  an  increase  Is  needed."  Ex- 
actly how  do  you  conduct  those  studies? 
"They're  done  informally.  Members  will  call 
In  and  say  they  need  more  money  for  sta- 
tionery or  whatever." 

In  August  1974.  the  committee  hiked  the 
stationery  allowance  by  $1250.  But  many 
members  didn't  need  that  increase,  according 
to  records  of  the  Clerk  of  the  House  After 
leaving  office,  the  91  members  who  were  de- 
feated or  retired  in  December  1974  withdrew 
an  average  $2044  each  from  their  stationery 
accounts,  a  total  of  $186,016. 

The  highest  withdrawal  was  by  former  Rep. 
H.  R.  Gross  (R-Iowa).  who  used  to  delight 
In  catching  the  executive  depsj-tments 
squandering  the  public's  money.  When  Gross 
retired,  he  took  with  him  the  $23,611.65  In 
stationery  money  he  had  carefully  piled  up 
during  his  26  years  In  the  House. 

For  the  first  time  last  year.  House  mem- 
bers were  given  an  additional  $5000  to  pay  for 
newsletters  to  the  folks  back  home.  "They 
call  It  an  allowance  but  it's  nothing  less  than 
a  back  door  raise,"  said  Rep.  James  C  Cleve- 
land (R-N.H.).  "Most  members  were  already 
paying  for  newsletters  by  converting  their 
stationery  allowances  to  cash  |to  spend  on 
newsletters).  Now  they  don't  have  to  spend 
stationery  money  for  newsletters.  The  $5000 
Is  money  in  the  pocket." 

In  the  Senate,  allowances  are  based  on  state 
population.  Senators  have  no  newsletter  al- 
lowance and  even  those  from  the  most  popu- 
lous states  receive  only  $5000  for  stationery. 
Compared  to  House  memberertMswever.  sena- 
tors have  more  flexibility  to  spApd  their  al- 
lowances. For  example,  moOey  saved  on  travel 
can  be  spent  on  stationery. 

As  any  member  will  tell  you.  money  Isn't 
everything.  Over  the  years,  congressmen  have 
voted  In  a  number  of  cushy  extras. 

For  Instance,  every  member  Is  eligible  for 
that  favorite  congressional  freeble^trlps  for 
themselves  and  their  wives  to  almost  any 
country  in  the  world.  In  the  first  nine 
months  last  year.  Senate  and  House  members 
made  200  trips  on  military-  planes  at  a  cost  to 
the  taxpayers  of  $1  3  million,  according  to  In- 
formation obtained  from  the  Department  of 
Defense. 

That  figure  does  not  cover  the  $75  per  day 
for  expenses  that  members  are  allowed  or  the 
costs  of  congre.sslonal  flights  on  other  planes 
Zlxe  wives  and  husbands  of  the  legislators 
travel  free  for  reasons  of  protocol,  meaning 
they  have  to  go  to  parties  and  shake  a  few 
hands. 

The  trips  are  always  on  official  business, 
naturally.  But  congressmen  consistently  wind 
up  In  the  world's  sunniest  resorts  and  moet 
exotic  cities.  For  Instance,  the  International 
Air  Show  In  Paris  Is  always  a  big  draw  Last 
year,  at  least  28  congressmen  and  stafTers 
attended.  Including  Kenneth  R.  Harding. 
Sergeant  at  Arms  of  the  House,  whose  Job 
has  nothing  to  do  with  airplanes. 

Sen.  Joseph  Montoya  (D-N.M  1  was  among 
eight  senators  who  took  their  wives  to  Mex- 
ico in  March  1975  for  a  meeting  of  the  Inter- 
parliamentary Union.  Along^the  way,  they 
stopped,  at  Cancun,  a  seaside  i^esort 

Over  the  1976  Christmas  holidays.  Rep 
Charles  H.  Wilson  (D-Callf.)  and  his  wife 
toured  England.  Egypt.  Greece,  Italy  and 
Spain  on  commercial  airlines.  Wilson,  a  mem- 
ber of  the  House  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service 
Committee,  said  he  made  the  free  tmlr  "to 
see  If  there's  anything  In  the  postal  systems 
over  there  that  we  might  adapt  here  " 

Wilson,  however,  did  pay  for  his  wife's  air- 
fare, unlike  some  congressmen  who  do  not 
pay  for  their  wives'  travel,  even  when  It  has 
nothing  to  do  with  official  business 

"^or  Instance.  Sen   John  Biennis  (D-Mlas  ), 
chairman  of  the  Senate  Armed  Services  Com- 


mittee, took  his  wife  along  last  year  on  seven 
trips  between  Washington  and  the  Meridian, 
Miss.,  airport  35  miles  from  his  home 

Stennls  himself  made  14  such  trips  in  a 
USAP  VC-140  Jet,  Including  nine  to  or  from 
Meridian  Furnishing  a  private  Jet  for  Sten- 
nls' nine  flights  home  cost  taxpayers  $12.00], 
compared  to  the  $1957  it  would  have  cost  for 
first-class  passage  on  a  commercial  airliner. 

Stennls  said  he  uses  an  Air  Force  Jet  be- 
cause "These  official  trips  were  frequently 
necessary  to  meet  an  emergency  situation  or 
to  enable  me  to  better  maintain  my  work- 
load .  .  .  Mrs.  Stennls  has  accompanied  me 
when  otherwise  vacant  seats  were  available. 
The  Air  Force  has  never  requested  payment 
for  Mrs.  Stennls'  travel.  If  such  payment  Is 
appropriate.  I  will  be  glad^-to-pSy  her  way" 

There  would  have  bee/l  no  vacant  seat  fur 
Mrs.  Stennls  had  not^the  senator  requested 
use  of  the  elght-p^enger  Jet  in  the  first 
place.  Dor7~Tegttlatlons  specifically  prohibit 
travel  of  congressional  dependents  on  mili- 
tary aircraft  for  other  than  diplomatic  or 
public  relations  reasons.  Stennls  never 
claimed  his  wife  had  any  diplomatic  duties 
In  Meridian. 

An  aide  to  Rep  Robert  L.  F.  Slkes  (D-Fla  ), 
chairman  of  the  House  Subcommittee  on 
Military  CorLstructlon.  said  his  six  trips  on 
a  USAF  Jet  last  year  "were  all  on  Air  Force 
business."  By  a  happy  coincidence,  five  of  the 
six  trlp>s  were  to  EgUn  AFB.  near  Slkes' 
Florida  home 

Though  all  members  are  eligible  for  free 
trips  to  practically  anywhere,  only  House 
Speaker  Carl  Albert  (D-Okla),  and  Sen. 
James  O.  E^tland  (D-Mlss.).  Senate  presi- 
dent pro  tempore,  and  five  other  ranking 
members  of  Congress  get  something  extra  In 
the  way  of  transpwrtatlon — chaufTeured 
Cadillac  limousines.  Cost  to  the  taxpayers 
this  year:   $164,000. 

In  addition,  senators  receive  free  haircuts 
(House  members  pay  $2)  and  free  shoeshlnes. 
They  also  get  their  pictures  framed  free  by 
carpenters  on  the  public  payroll,  free  plants 
and.  courtesy  of  the  Federal  Aviation  Admin- 
istration, free  flight  instruction. 

An  FAA  spokesman  said  several  FAA  em- 
ployees donated  their  after-hours  time  to 
teach  congressmen  and  staffers  how  to  pass 
their  ground  tests  But  when  the  Times 
magazine  asked  another  FAA  official  to  pro- 
vide Instructors  for  a  hypothetical  flight 
school,  he  replied,  "That's  against  our  rules. 
It  would  be  a  conflict  of  Interest  because 
there  are  lots  of  people  [outside  FAA]  who 
make  a  living  teaching  people  how  to  fly  " 

All  members  have  access  to  free  gym- 
nasiums. Indoor  swimming  pools,  st«ain 
rooms.  Indoor  tennis  courts  and  masseurb  on 
the  public  payroll  to  soothe  away  their  ten- 
sions after  a  tough  day  of  debate.  Senators 
have  added  a  second  gym  and  a  third  private 
dining  room  for  themselves  to  the  $85  million 
addition  to  the  Dlrksen  Senate  Office  Build- 
ing now  under  construction  (one  "private" 
dining  room  may  be  opened  to  staff  mem- 
bers. I 

Even  members'  brief casee  and  giftB  for 
friends  are  subsidized  by  the  taxpayers  In 
the  basement  of  the  House  and  Senate  office 
buildings  are  private  stores  similar  to  Bmall 
poet  exchanges  The  stores  mainly  sell  f»t«- 
tlonery  and  office  supplies. 

However,  along  with  typing  paper  and 
cellophane  tai)e.  the  stores  st<xk  crystal  ash- 
trays, wallets,  typewriters  and  numerous 
other  Items  at  discount  prices  In  addition 
to  ball  point  pen-s,  the  stores  sell  175  Moiit 
Blanc  fountain  pens  for  $37.50  According  to 
the  January  1975  price  list,  the  most  recent 
the  Times  macazlne  could  obtain,  a  roll  of 
36-expo6ure  Ektachrome-X  flln:  s«)!d  for 
$2.07,  41  {jercent  less  than  the  current  retail 
price  In  two  stores  near  the  Capitol 

"You  should  come  down  here  In  Novem- 
ber," said  a  congressional  aide  "The  store 
Is  full  of  members'  wives  doing  their  Christ- 
mas shopping  " 
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The  pay  and  prlvUepes  that  congressmen 
accept  as  ordinaries  r.f  life  don't  mean  much 
unices  they  manage  to  slay  In  office.  To  do 
that  some  members  use  their  office  allow- 
ances—which are  paid  with  tax  money— to 
get  themselves  reelected 

Congressional  critics  say  one  allowance 
often  abused  for  political  ends  Ls  the  frank. 
The  franking  privilege  allows  congressmen 
personally  to  mall  almost  anything  for  free, 
though  Congress  does  pay  the  postage 

The  frank  is  supposed  to  be  used  only  for 
official  mall,  but  nobody  keeps  track  (at  least 
not  for  public  disclosure  i  of  who  malls  what 
Even  If  the  Postal  Service  discovers  a  mem- 
ber using  the  frank  for  political  or  personal 
mall,  It  makes  no  attempt  to  collect  postage 
due. 

Several  congressmen  and  Common  Cause, 
a  public  Interest  lobbying  group,  contend 
that  members  use  the  frank  to  mall  out 
political  ads  disguised  as  newsletters  that 
are  designed  to  Inflate  the  Incumbents  Im- 
age with  the  folks  back  home.  Congressional 
mailings  Increase  markedly  in  the  months 
Just  before  election,  according  to  a  civil  suit 
to  end  the  frank  filed  two  years  ago  by  Com- 
mon Cause. 

A  single  mEklUng  by  one  senator  can  send 
the  annual  postage  bill  soaring.  Sen.  John 
Tunney  iD-Callf.)  In  January  mailed  a  letter 
to  more  than  one  million  households  in  Cali- 
fornia. It  cost  $143,000  for  pcxsta^'e  alone. 
Each  bi-monthly  mailing  of  Sen.  Jacob 
Javlts's  (D-N.Y.)  newsletter  costs  $100,000. 

Tunney  and  Javlts  represent  populous 
states.  But  their  postage  bill  for  Just  two 
newsletters  helps  explain  why  Congress  this 
year  will  pay  $46.1  million  for  postage.  That 
Is  an  Increase  of  310  percent  from  six  years 
ago  when  the  cost  was  $11.2  million.  Only 
part  of  the  Increase  Is  due  to  higher  postage 
rates.  The  volume  of  Congress's  mall  Is  up 
also,  69  percent,  to  $322  million  pieces  this 
year,  compared  to  190  million  in  1970. 

In  addition  to  the  frank.  Congress  has 
numerous  employees  on  the  public  payroll 
hired  speclficsJly  to  help  Incumbents  stay  In 
office.  For  example,  each  chamber  has  a 
Democratic  photographer  and  a  Republican 
photographer  whose  duties  Include  "news 
and  campaign  photography  .  .  .  graphic  lay- 
out and  design  for  campaign  materials, 
brochures,  billboards,  etc.."  according  to  the 
Congressional  Handbook  distributed  to  every 
congressman. 

The  law  against  using  federal  employees 
to  campaign  doesn't  applv  to  Congress  And 
congressmen  wrote  themselves  an  exemption 
to  the  federal  campaign  laws,  so  that  they 
don't  have  to  report  photographic  services 
as  a  contribution. 

Also.  Senate  and  House  members  can  tape 
radio  and  television  programs  for  their  con- 
rtltutents  at  a  nominal  cost.  Taxpayers  foot 
the  bill  for  salaries  and  overhead  of  record- 
ing studios  In  the  House  and  Senate  office 
buildings. 

Even  within  legal  bounds,  other  oflice  al- 
lowances can  amount  to  campaign  subsidies 
"lat  give  Incumbents  an  advantat;e  ai  elec- 
tion time.  For  example,  free  round  trips 
home — 26  a  year  for  representatives  and  up 
to  45  for  senators,  can  be  used  near  election 
time 

Also,  senators  last  year  voted  themselves 
three  additional  legislative  aides  each  at  a 
t<'tal  cost  of  $3  5  million.  One  congressional 
aloe  who  preferred  to  remain  anonymous 
aaw.  "Most  aides  do  case  work.  They  chase 
down  that  missing  veterans'  check  and  an- 
swer a  request  from  .some  mayor.  That's  leglt- 
^ate  But  other  aides  go  out  and  work  to 
get  their  guy  reelected.  It's  different  In  each 
once  " 

This  list  of  congressional  benefits  m»T 
read  like  one  sweet  peach  after  another.  But 
w  chal.-man  Hays,  whose  committee  is  re- 
sponsible for  a  thick  slice  of  the  congressional 
Dudget,  Its  a  bargain  at  twice  the  price 
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"It  costs  a  mere  $1.25  per  man.  woman  and 
child  In  this  country  to  operate  the  House 
of  Representatives  for  a  year,'  said  Hays. 
"This  price  tag  Is  less  than  one  tenth  of 
one  percent  of  the  entire  federal  budget." 
Not  much  compared  to  HEW  or  DoD,  but 
Congre,ss  Is  catching  up  fast. 

In  five  years,  It  has  doubled  Its  budget 
and  Increased  personnel  by  70  percent  And 
for  what^  In  lt.<!  lest  session.  Cougress  passed 
205    bills,    compared    to   349    10   years    ago. 

What  has  changed  is  that  the'  number  of 
subcommittees,  which  do  most  of  Cong.resss 
research  and  law  writing,  continues  to  mush- 
room. In  the  House  and  Senate,  there  are 
at  least  14  subcommittees  on  the  environ- 
ment and  nine  on  consumer  affairs.  There's 
even  a  subcommittee  on  holidars  and  cele- 
brations. 

Does  this  mean  Congress  Is  more  special- 
ized and  more  efficient?  Not  always.  A  chief 
reason  why  we  don't  have  a  national  energy 
program  Ls  that  House  members  spent  a 
large  part  of  last  year  fighting  over  which 
committees  should  have  Jurisdiction. 

To  be  fair,  members  of  Congre.s.s  occasio'i- 
ally  show  a  flicker  of  restraint  when  it 
comes  to  their  own  pay  and  benefits.  It's  now 
Illegal  for  Senate  and  House  members  to  put 
their  relatives  on  the  payroll  At  least  42 
congressmen  have  signed  a  proposal  U;  re- 
scind their  recent  pay  raise  Administration 
Committee  chairman  Ha>-s  took  House  res- 
taurants off  the  government  dole  four  years 
ago  by  forcing  House  members  and  staffers 
to  pay  the  full  cost  of  their  o--n  lunches 

There  are,  of  course,  good  and  decent  men 
and  women  on  the  Hill  who  want  t-o  do  the 
best  they  can  for  their  country  Sen.  Lawton 
ChUes  (D-Fla.)  forced  supplier.";  and  gov- 
ernment buyers  to  stop  cheating  military 
wives  who  buy  their  meat  at  the  comxrUssary 
Also,  he  Is  pushing  an  overhaul  of  the  mili- 
tary procurement  system  that  might  save  a 
lew  million  dollars 

Rep.  Samuel  Stratton  (D-N.Y  ).  chairman 
of  the  Subcommittee  on  Mllitarv  Personnel 
IS  largely  responsible  for  a  fair  per  dlem.al- 
lowance  for  military  people  traveling  on  of- 
ficial btoslness. 

And,  though  he  s  considered  an  enemv  by 
many  service  people.  Rep.  Les  Aspln  (D-'Wis  ) 
expased  a  bill  quietly  ushered  through  the 
Senate  to  pay  senators  $35  a  day  while  travel- 
ing— even   while  they   were  campaigning 

But  hard  work,  and  the  buck  and  a  quarter 
each  of  us  pays  to  support  the  Hou.se,  aren't 
the  issues  here  The  issue?  are  the  unfair- 
ness and  lack  of  leadership  on  the  part  of 
the  Congres.<=  Why  should  mllitarv  people— 
or  anyone  else — be  called  upon  to  .sacrifice  In 
the  name  of  fl.scal  restraint  when  congress- 
men are  looking  out  for  number  one? 

Since  the  days  when  the  Vletqift*.  War 
U)re  this  country  apart,  there's  be**  a  lot  of 
talk  from  our  political  leaders  about  a  lack 
of  respect  for  American  Institutions.  But  who 
do  these  congres.smen  think  they're  kldlng 
with  their  steam  rooms  and  masseurs  and 
all  kinds  of  allowances'' 

Even  Sen  Barry  Gold  water  (R-Arlz.)  who 
is  not  known  a.s  a  libera!  reformer,  admits 
that  members  of  Congress  are  "furtive  and 
underhanded  and  secret"  when  it  comes  to 
voting  more  money  for  themselves. 

But  it  Is  Rep  Alphonzo  Bell  (R-Callf  ) 
who  sees  congressional  costs  In  a  larger  per- 
spective The  ccst  of  running  Congress  15 
outrageous,  he  says,  and  "I'm  not  sure  the 
taxpayers  think  we  are  worth  It." 

So  far.  Congress  hasn't  gotten  that 
message. 


THE  GENOCIDE  CONVENTION 

Mr  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  as  in- 
credible as  it  may  seem,  there  are  still 
those  who  beUeve  that  the  United  States 
should  not  ratify  the  Genocide  Conven- 


tion— a  treaty  which  is  necessary  for  the 
continuation  of  the  freedom  which  we. 
as  Americans,  must  always  fight  to  pro- 
tect. Today,  as  I  have  done  in  the  past. 
I  will  show  why  one  of  the  widely  de- 
bated articles  of  the  convention  does  not 
conflict  with  our  constitution  or  our  wel- 
fare a.s  a  nation. 

One  reservation  that  many  people  have 
about  the  convention  is  that  if  American 
citizens  are  accused  of  genocide  in  a 
foreign  country,  then  under  article  \TI 
of  the  convention  they  will  be  subject 
to  extradition  to  that  coimtry  for  trial. 
This  is  clearly  a  misconception  and  an 
•unsubstantial  argument  against  our 
ratification  of  thL=;  treaty.  Since  this 
article  of  the  convention  is  not  self -exe- 
cuting, the  U.S.  Senate  would  have  to 
draft  a  treaty  in  order  to  enable  our  Na- 
tion to  carrj-  out  the  provision  of  this 
article 

Article  Vn  states: 

The  Contracting  Parties  pledge  themselves 
in  such  cases  to  grant  extradition  in  ac- 
cordance with  their  law  and  treaties  In  force. 

It  !.<;  crucial  that  one  understands  that 
this  article  is  worded  in  such  a  wav  as 
to  demonstrate  that  the  convention  does 
not  seek  to  alter  ex-tradition  procedures 
but  to  merely  act  in  accord  with  the 
procedures  already  in  existence  How- 
ever the  United  States  does  not  have 
any  treatias  governing  extradition  pro- 
cedures in  the  area  of  genocide.  In  the 
future,  if  the  United  States  does  decide 
to  draw  up  such  a  treaty  it  must  be  done 
with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Sen- 
ate The  Senate  would  debate  this  treatv 
carefully  and  thoroughly  to  insure  that 
It  does  not  overstep  any  of  our  constitu- 
tional procedures. 

Mr  President.  I  will  continue  to  speak 
out  in  support  of  the  Genocide  Conven- 
tion until  it  is  ratified  by  the  United 
States.  Now  that  the  Senate  Foreign 
Relations  Committee  has  pledged  its  sup- 
port along  with  82  nations  around  the 
world,  it  is  time  that  the  United  States 
recognized  its  obligation  to  promote  world 
peace  and  safety  by  ratifying  this 
treaty. 


MALE    FAVORITISM:    NO    PROBLEM 
AT  KANSAS'  MARYMOUNT 

Mr.  DOLE  Mr.  President,  in  this  time 
of  adjustment  to  title  rx  "sex  discrim- 
ination" regulations:  efforts  to  end  the 
male  domination  of  various  educational 
and  military  institutions:  and  interna- 
tional crusades  to  bring  about  increased 
recognition  and  status  for  women,  it  is 
refreshing  to  reflect  on  the  accomplish- 
ments in  the  athletic  area  of  a  school 
which— until  only  recently — was  far  re- 
moved from  any  internal  problems  of 
favoritism  toward  men. 

Now.  however,  the  situation  at  that 
facility— our  State's  formerly  all-girl 
Mar>-mount  College— has  changed— and 
no  one  in  the  town  of  Salma,  Kans.. 
seems  to  mind.  The  reason  is  readily 
apparent,  too,  when  it  is  explained  that 
the  "favoritism"  involved  is  directed  at 
their  championship  basketball  team,  a 
group  of  men  whose  "domination"  ■was 
over  their  1975-76  NAIA  competition 

Under  the  leadership  of  their  coach, 
Ken   Cochran;    athletic   director.   Larry 
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Muff,  and  greatest  sour<|e  of  inspiration. 
Sister  Evangeline  Thonias.   the  "Spar- 
compiled  an 
I'd  of  31  to  4— 
^ — and  went  on 
the  National 
ig  four  out  of 


tans,"  a?  they  are  call^ 
impressive  win-loss  recc 
second  best  in  the  county 
to  a  third-place  finish 
NAIA  tournament,  winr 
five  games  played.  As  hoWers  of  the  dis- 
trict 10  title,  they  w<  re  undefeated 
against  college  opponen  i  at  home. 

Though  all  the  Mayma  mt  players  are 
considered  stars  by  thej-  fans,  special 
honors  have  been  acc(  rded  forward 
Jim  Hearns — who  was  a  Prst-team  All- 
American  and  All-NAl4k  tournament 
pick — as  well  as  his  counferpart  at  that 
position.  James  Gorhanjl  who  was  a 
s^nd-team  AU-NAIA  jselection.  In 
aiM;ion.  Hearns  was  the  ^nly  small  col- 
legHLrepresentative  In  tfce  country  to 
perfofcn  in  the  nationally  jtelevised  Pizza 
Hut  Classic  at  Las  Veeas.  I 

Perhaps  because  they  vere  nationally 
ranked  for  the  fifth  consecutive  season, 
the  Marymount  Spartans  were  the  single 
small  college  in  America  :hosen  to  play 
the  Russia  Olympic  baskel  ball  team.  Sig- 
nificantly, at  one  junctui  e  in  that  con- 
test, they  were  leading  th<  touring  Soviet 
squad  by  18  points,  and  ultimately  fell 
short  by  only  3. 

That  fact  was  among  several  prom- 
inent observations  inclu^  ed  in  a  Janu- 
ary- 26,  1976,  Sports  Illi|strated  article 
describing  the  amazing  Marymount  suc- 
cess story.  I  ask  unanimous  consent,  Mr. 


Ift  a  good  coacli  wiio  recruits  far  and  wide. 
This  particular  coach  is  an  ecumenical  fel- 
low named  Ken  Cochran,  who  used  to  have 
winning  records  at  the  Methodist  school 
across  town,  Kansas  Wesleyan.  and  now  la  a 
favorite  of  the  Catholic  nuns  at  Marymount. 
Cochran.  It  turns  out,  la  a  devoted  mem- 
ber of  the  Reorganized  Church  of  Jesus 
Christ  of  Latter  Day  Saints. 

Marymount  players  come  from  as  far  away 
as  Washington.  DC  and  San  Bernardino. 
Oallf.  Herb  Dawson  of  the  Bronx.  NY  earned 
his  hlyh  school  diploma  in  the  Air  Force  and 
Is  now  geitmg  good  grades  at  Marymount. 
Salina  resident  Nino  Samuel  and  New  Yorker 
Wes  Ramseur  are  transfers  from  Kansas  and 
Carolina  A&T.  respectively  Junior-college 
grads,  late  blooiners  larger  sctiools  passed  over 
and  athletes  whose  grades  prevented  them 
from  playing  for  many  NCAA  colleges  are  the 
assortment  from  which  Cochran  has  built  a 
145-22  record  at  Marymount. 

The  team's  official  nickname  Is  the  Spar- 
tans, but  because  Cochran's  six  teams  have 
been  mostly  black  and  no  more  Kansas  than 
a  cha-cha  band,  some  Salmans  refer  to  Mary- 
mount as  "the  Grambilng  of  the  Plains"  or 
"the  New  Jersey  Olympic  team.  '  Most  towns- 
people have  been  more  positive,  especially 
Mrs.  Alice  Smoot.  a  Presbyterian  who  donated 
most  of  the  money  to  build  the  college's  new 
gym.  She  died  two  weeks  ago,  and  the  te;\m 
has  dedicated  the  rest  of  its  season  to  her. 

Sister  Evangeline  Thomas,  a  teacher  and 
administrator  at  the  school  for  many  years,  is 
probably  the  Spartans'  most  avid  fan.  She 
scores  each  game,  keeps  cvmiulatlve  statistics 
and  somehow  manages  to  discover  numerous 
Important  teachers'  conferences  that  Just 
happen  to  be  going  on  near  the  altes  of  away 
games. 

Cochran's  first  important  recruit,  in  1971. 


President,  that  that  full-page  tribute  be 

printed  in  the  Record  inf  recognition  of  was  Sylvester  Cuyier  from  Trenton.  N.J  ,  who 
the  outstanding  achlev^ents  of  this  was  one  of  the  last  players  cut  by  the  aba 
very  talented  Kansas  teJfen. 


lou.se  of  Repre- 

V  this  year.  It 

nendation  and 

)f  us  when,  in 

team  such  as 


I  further  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
have  printed  in  the  Record  the  language 
of  a  special  congratula|ory  resolution 
adopted  by  the  Kansas 
sentatives  on  March  15 
typifies.  I  believe,  the  cor 
appreciation  felt  by  all 
the  field  of  competition. 
Marymount  brings  crediBjand  distinction 
to  our  State.  \ 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows :  ) 

Prom  all  Females  to  4i'L-Americas 
(By  Joe  Jar«B) 

Marymount  College  Is  a  pleasant  little 
school  overlooking  the  Smoky  HUl  River  and 
a  large  grain  elevator  In  Salina.  the  central 
Kansas  town  where  the  movie  Picnic  was 
filmed.  Across  the  street  from  a  graveyard 
and  next  to  a  country  club,  the  campus  la 
a  tranqvUl  place  where  approximately  700 
students  study  under  a  faculty  that  Is  about 
half  lay  teachers  and  half  Sisters  of  St. 
Joseph  of  Concordia,  the  order  that  founded 
the  college  In  1922.  Pew  people  east  of 
Abilene  or  west  of  Dodge  City  have  ever  heard 
of  Marymount.  and  those  who  have  often 
confuse  It  with  schools  of  the  same  name 
In  California,  Florida,  New  TTork  and  VlrgliUa. 

That  situation  Is  likely  "to  change  soon. 
For  the  sixth  straight  seaeon,  Marymount 
has  a  strong  basketball  team,  a  team  that 
Improved  Its  record  to  lft-2  last  weekend, 
that  led  the  toxirlng  Soviet  national  squad 
by  18  points  before  losing  l|y  three  and  that 
has  a  decent  shot  at  winning  the  NAIA's  ver- 
sion of  the  national  championship.  All  of 
which  Is  not  bad,  considering  that  eight  years 
ago  there  were  no  males  In  toe  student  body 

As  so  often  is  the  case  when  an  obscure 
college  suddenly  appears  with  a  sparkling 
record,  the  reason  for  Maryrnount's  succesa 


Nets  at  the  start  of  the  current  season.  "He 
was  the  franchise."  says  Cochran,  and  he 
helped  Marymount  land  an  even  better  player 
from  Trenton.  Jimmy  Hearns. 

Hearns.  a  6'4'/j"  forward,  was  a  second- 
team  NAIA  AIl-Amertcan  last  season,  when 
Marymount  finished  with  a  29-6  record  This 
year  he  Is  averaging  more  than  20  points  a 
game,  even  though  the  Spartan  roster  Is 
loaded  and  players  constantly  go  In  and  out 
of  the  lineup 

The  best  of  the  others  are  Guard  Louis 
Grimsley.  a  former  high  school  All-America 
from  Newark,  N  J.  whose  shooting  almost 
ruined  the  Soviets:  San  Bernardino's  Keith 
Lee.  the  tallest  regular  at  6'7";  Forward 
James  (Bull)  Oorham,  a  6'2"  leaper  from 
Washington,  DC;  Guards  Tom  Rothschild  of 
St.  Louis  and  Steve  Skeldon.  whose  father 
Is  manager  of  the  Toledo.  Ohio  zoo;  service 
vet  Dawson  and  local  lad  Samuel. 

The  Spartans'  orUy  Intercollegiate  losses 
this  season  occtured  at  Port  Hays  (K&ns. ) 
State,  a  team  Marymount  had  beaten  in  Sa- 
lina by  20.  and  against  Henderson  State  of 
Arkansas  In  overtime.  In  PCTI's  small -college 
ratings.  Marymount  Is  fourth  behind  Grand 
Canyon,  Kentucky  State  and  St.  Mary's  of 
Texa.s. 

Last  weekend's  victory,  a  91-72  laugher  over 
Benedictine  of  Atchlaon,  Kans.  In  which 
Marymounfs  full-court  press  caused  23  turn- 
overs, gave  Cochran  a  chance  to  .show  oJT  all 
his  troops.  Hearns  scored  20  points,  and 
Grimsley  had  23 

Sister  Evangeline  was  happy  about  the  trl- 
\imph.  but  not  too  pleased  with  the  quality 
of  the  opposition.  "If  Jimmy  had  played  the 
Whole  game  he  would  have  scored  40  polnt-s," 
she  said. 


Kansas  Hottse  Rbsoldttow  No.  8073 
A    re.solution   relating   to   the   thlrd-plare 
finish   by  Marymount  College,  of  .Sal!na.   In 
the  1976  NJ^.I.A.  National  Basketball  Tour- 
nament. 


Whereas,  Marymount  College  of  Salina 
represented  Kan-sas  small  college  basketball 
teams  and  District  10  of  the  National  As- 
sociation of  Intercollegiate  Athletics  in  the 
recent  national  tournament  of  Kansas  City; 
and 

Whereas,  Marymount  College  began  Inter- 
collegiate basketball  competition  six  years 
ago  when  the  former  all-girls  school  became 
oo-educatlonal:   and 

Whereas,  Head  Basketball  Co8M:h  Ken 
Cochran  has  fashioned  winning-teams  every 
year  of  competition  since  Marymount  Col- 
lege began  competition  basketball:   and 

Whereas,  Marymount  College  finished  the 
1975  76  season  with  an  overall  31-3  record, 
competing  under  an  independent  schedule 
that  Included  some  of  the  finest  teams  In  the 
midwest;  and 

Whereas,  Student  and  faculty  support  for 
Marymount  CoUeges'  basketball  program 
has  been  enthusiastic  since  the  school  began 
competitive   play   six   years   ago;    and 

Whereas.  Marymount  College  finished 
third  among  36  teams  from  all  parts  of  the 
country  and  came  within  2  points  of  being 
In  the  Championship  Game  at  the  N.A.I.N. 
National  tournament  In  Kansas  City.  Mls- 
sotirl;  and 

Whereas.  Marymount  College's  fine  record 
brings  credit  to  the  Salina  community  and 
the  State  of  Kansas:  Now.  therefor*. 

Be  it  resolved  by  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives of  the  State  of  KaTisas:  That  we  ex- 
tend to  the  players  and  coaches  of  the  1975- 
76  Marymount  College  basketball  team  our 
heartiest  congratiUatlons  for  a  collegiate 
basketball  record  unmatched  In  Kansas  In 
recent  years:   and 

Be  it  further  resolved:  That  the  chief  clerk 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  be  directed 
to  send  an  enrolled  copy  of  this  resoUitlon 
to  Head  Coach  Ken  Cochran,  tbe  a-sslstant 
coaches,  and  the  players  from  the  1975-76 
Spartan  squad.  In  care  of  Marymount  Col- 
lege. Iron  and  Marymout  Road.  Sellna.  Kan- 
aas    67401. 


yiatf  12,  1976 
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ON  THE  OCCASION  OF  THE  50TH 
ANNIVERSARY  OP  THE  ESTAB- 
LISHMENT OF  A  COMPREHENSIVE 
PLANNING  AGENCY  IN  THE  NA- 
TIONAL CAPITAL 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  Mr.  President,  on 
April  30,  1926,  Congress  created  the  Na- 
tional Capital  Park  and  Planning  Com- 
mission (44  Stat.  374),  predecessor 
agency  of  the  National  Capital  Planning 
CommLssion.  and  charged  it  with  the 
responsibility  of  developing  a  compre- 
hensive plan  for  the  National  Capital. 
The  legi=;lation  under  which  the  Com- 
mission was  established  was  the  second 
comprehensive  city  planning  enabling 
act  in  the  country;  only  the  Slate  of 
Ohio  had  an  earlier  one  By  this  act 
planning  for  the  National  Capital  be- 
came, for  the  first  time,  a  regular  and 
continuous  activity  of  the  Federal  and 
District  of  Columbia  Governments. 

From  the  beginning  planning  h;i.-  been 
an  important  element  in  the  development 
of  the  Nation's  Capital.  Inrieeci  Wa.=h- 
Ington  is  one  of  the  earlie.st  planned 
cities.  Its  central  area,  extr-ndlng  from 
the  river  fiats  on  the  south  to  the  bluff 
above  Florida  Avenue  on  the  north.  wa.« 
laid  out  by  Major  Pierre  I.'Fr.far.t  In 
1791.  The  Mall,  the  location  of  the  Capi- 
tol and  the  White  House,  the  forma! 
system  of  avenues,  streets,  and  parks  in 
this  innermost  section  of  the  rlty  were 
all  established  long  before  the  people 
came. 


But  for  nearly  a  centurj'  aftennards 
little  wa.s  done  to  guide  development  of 
the  city.  L'Eniant  s  plan  was  generally 
ignored  as  construction  filled  up  sites 
which  had  been  set  aside  for  public 
buildings,  small  parks  and  boulevards. 
Nevertheless,  the  basic  pattern  of  broad 
avenues,  circles  and  squares  continued 
as  the  dominant  feature  of  central 
Washington. 

In  the  years  following  1926  Congress 
gave  additional  important  functions  to 
the  Planning  Commission.  These  in- 
cluded the  authority  to  [jurchase  lands 
for  tile  George  Wa^hmmon  Memorial 
Parkway,  to  make  grants  to  local  park 
agencies  for  .■stream  valley  parks  in  the 
region,  and  to  acquire  land  lor  the  park, 
parkway  and  playground  .system  in  the 
District  of  Columbia  Implementation  of 
highway,  park  and  public  building  de- 
velopment programs  was  speeded  up 
when  Congress  authorized  tlie  Com- 
mission to  approve  tran.sfers  of  juris- 
diction over  pubhc  land.s  between  Fed- 
eral and  DLstrict  agencies  without  the 
necessity  for  separate  statutory  approval 
of  each  transfer. 

The  phenomenal  grov,  tli  of  the  popu- 
lation of  Washington  and  tlie  metro- 
politan region  during  and  aft«r  World 
War  II  created  a  multitude  of  new  prob- 
lems involving  the  entire  metropoUtan 
area.  Therefore,  in  19.52  Congress  en- 
acted new  legislation  reestablishing  the 
Commission  as  the  National  Capital 
Planning  Commis.sion  <66  Stat.  781 1. 
Now  the  Commis.sion  wa.s  directed  "to 
secure  compreherusive  planning  lor  the 
ph.vsical  development  of  the  National 
Capital  and  its  environs — and  to  estab- 
lish the  agency  and  procedures  reo.iusit^ 
to  the  adminLstration  of  the  functions 
of  the  Federal  and  Di.strict  of  Columbia 
Governments  related  to  such  planning" 

Early  plans  for  the  Nation's  Capital 
were  primarily  architectural  and  phy.<;- 
Ical  In  this  century,  however,  planners 
have  become  increasingly  concerned  with 
social  problems  of  the  community  and 
their  relationships  to  planning  for  the 
National  Capital  Efforts  to  remove  the 
notorious  alley  slum  dwellmgs  began  as 
early  a.-;  1914,  and  today  Washington  can 
claim  the  first  major  slum  clearance  ef- 
fort in  the  country— the  southwest  ur- 
ban renewal  project  In  the  1950's  plans 
were  flnt  conceived  by  the  Commission 
for  a  rail  rapid  transit  system  to  link  the 
city  with  its  suburljs.  TTiis  idea  was  re- 
fined in  1961  with  the  publication  of  the 
CommLssion's  "Policies  Plan  for  the  Year 
2000,"  wilich  called  for  future  growth  and 
development  along  radial  corridors 
serv-ed  by  transportation  .systems,  with 
wedges  of  green  space  between.  Construc- 
tion of  the  first  pha.se.s  of  the  rail  transit 
system  Ls  underway  and  a  small  .segment 
is  now  operational. 

In  1967  the  Commission  issued  it.s  "Pro- 
posed Comprehensive  Plan  for  the  Na- 
tional Capital"  recommending  a  frame- 
work of  policies  to  guide  future  decisions 
on  the  orderly  development  of  Washing- 
ton. Publication  of  the  projw.sed  plan  was 
part  of  a  process  leading  to  the  adoption 
of  the  Comprehensive  Plan  for  the  Na- 
tional Capital  by  the  Commission.  Por- 
tions of  the  \arious  plan  elements  were 
refined  by  Commission  staff  by  obtaining 
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new  data  as  well  as  comments  and  recom- 
mendations from  interested  and  affected 
agencies,  community  groups,  and  indi- 
viduals 

Adoption  by  the  Commission  of  some 
plan  elements  took  place  in  late  1968  and 
are  contained  in  the  published  "Elements 
of  the  Comprehensive  Plan  for  the  Na- 
tional Capital."  Since  1968  a  number  of 
modifications  and  additions  to  the  Com- 
prehensive Plan  have  been  adopted  by 
the  Commission. 

As  a  culmination  of  concern  for  home 
rule  during  the  last  decade,  the  District 
of  Columbia  Self  Government  and  Gov- 
ernmental Reorganization  Act  of  1973 
'87  Stat.  774 1  contained  amendments  to 
the  National  Capital  Planning  Act  of 
1952.  These  amendments  transferred 
local  planning  responsibilities  for  the 
District  of  Columbia  to  the  Mayor  and 
redesignated  the  Commission  the  central 
planning  agency  for  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment throughout  the  National  Capital 
Region. 

On  April  30,  1976.  we  marked  the  50th 
anniversary  of  the  establishment  of  a 
comprehensive  planning  agencv  for  the 
National  Capital— the  National  Capital 
Planning  Commission.  Fiftj'  years  of 
achievements  in  planning  "provide  an 
orderly  framework  for  future  develop- 
ments. 


B-1   BOMBER 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President, 
Senator  Pkoxmire  begins  with  the  theory 
that  the  B-52  force  will  last  until  1990s. 
While  It  IS  true  that  the  aircraft  will  be 
capable  of  flying  in  that  time  period. 
Uiat  IS  not  the  tssue.  The  real  issue  is 
whether  the  B-52  will  be  able  to  perform 
the  strategic  deterrent  mission  for  the 
United  States  at  that  time.  As  I  have 
mentioned  before  in  the  course  of  this 
debate,  responsible  Department  of  De- 
fense studies  have  concluded  that  the 
B-52  will  not  be  able  to  effectively  escape 
a  nuclear  attack  and  penetrate  the 
energy  defenses  projected  for  the  mld- 
1980s.  but  the  B-1  will. 

The  mid-1980s  might  seem  like  a  long 
time  from  now— S,  9.  10  years  away,  but 
remember  that  the  B-1  has  already  been 
m  development  for  6  years  and  if  we  ap- 
prove production  this  year,  it  will  be 
another  3^2  years  until  we  have  the  first 
production  for  the  B-1,  and  another  2 '2 
years  until  we  have  tlie  initial  opera- 
tional capability  for  the  B-1  force,  and 
yet  another  S'o  years  until  we  have  the 
total  force  available — 1986.  just  when 
we  need  them. 

Consider  two  things.  If  the  Senator  is 
right — and  I  do  not  think  that  he  is.  but 
let  us  assiune  that  for  the  moment — we 
would  have  to  start  right  now.  this 
year,  to  have  a  new  manned  bomber 
available  in  1900.  What  would  it  look 
like''  A  B-1.  For  this  aircraft  contains 
the  best  technology  currently  available 
for  bomber  aircraft  and  growth  poten- 
tial is  available  in  the  aircraft  should  it 
be  needed.  It  has  the  latest  engines  de- 
signed for  its  mission,  low  level  high 
subsonic  speed  penetration  of  enemy  de- 
fenses: the  latest  in  electronic  counter- 
measures,  developed  specifically  for  this 
aircraft;  the  latest  aerodynamic  struc- 


tural control  system  to  ease  the  stresses 
at  low  altitudes:  and  electronic  multi- 
plexing system  which  replaces  much  of 
the  aircraft's  wiring:  the  most  cost-ef- 
fective wing  available  which  will  provide 
the  mission  flexibility  required;  it  in- 
corporates composites;  and  on  and  on. 

WTien  used  in  the  1980's  and  1990's  this 
aircraft  can  escape  from  its  base  against 
the  heavy  threat  projected,  it  can  suc- 
cessfully penetrate  the  Soviet  defenses, 
it  can  get  to  all  the  targets,  and  it  can 
accurately  dehver  weapons  on  them 
What  more  can  you  ask  of  an  aircraft? 
If  we  started  over  again  now  we  would 
design  essentially  the  same  aircraft — 
so  why  start  over? 

But  what  if  the  Senator  from  Wiscon- 
sin is  wrong,  but  we  take  his  advice  and 
drop  the  B-1?  In  the  mid-1980s  when  we 
need  a  new  bomber,  none  will  be  avaD- 
able.  Half  of  the  megatonnage  available 
to  deter  nuclear  war  is  earned  on  our 
bomber  aircraft  and  we  will  be  unable  to 
dehver  it.  The  Soviet  Union  will  know  this 
and  may  become  more  adventuresome — 
our  allies  will  realize  that  the  nuclear 
umbrella  of  the  United  States  is  leakj-  and 
may  seek  shelter  elsewhere.  We  will  find 
ourselves  naked  in  the  face  of  our 
enemies. 

I  do  not  believe  that  we  can  afford  to 
take  the  gamble  proposed  by  the  Senator 
from  Wisconsin.  The  B-1  is  required  to 
det^r  nuclear  war.  It  is  available  now, 
technologically  superior  now.  and  pro- 
duction must  start  now.  It  will  do  the  job 
required  for  the  rest  of  this  century  and 
beyond.  We  carmot  afford  to  be  without 
it. 

Mr.  President,  I  will  now  read  from 
Secretarj-  Reed's  press  release: 

In  his  long  campaign  against  the  B-1,  the 
Senator  has  mixed  fact  and  fiction,  com- 
pared apples  and  oranges,  and  arrived  at 
Illogical  conclusions  The  B-1  is  the  right 
airplane  with  the  right  technology  ic  the 
right  time  frame.  It  Is  designed  to  penetrate 
to  heavily  defended  t.argets — somethtxLg  no 
one  expects  the  B  52s  to  do  a  decade  from 
now— in  the  threat  environment  of  the 
1980s  and  :990s.  Additionally,  it  has  been 
designed  with  growth  potential  lo  accom- 
modate new  technologv-  and  io  delay  ob- 
solescence into  the  next  century. 


HISTORIC  PRESERVATION  WklEiL— 
PART  m 

Mr.  BEALL.  Mr.  President,  as  an  en- 
thusiastic supporter  of  historic  preserva- 
tion I  have  been  especially  pleased  that 
Baltimore  has  been  one  of  the  leading 
cities  in  developing  a  viable  program  of 
urban  homesteading."  Through  this 
mechanism,  the  Baltimore  city  govern- 
ment has  been  able  to  "recycle"'  oid 
homes  which  are  in  a  poor  state  of  re- 
pair, but  structurally  sound.  Most  of 
these  homes  were  purchased  by  the  city 
for  various  uses.  In  many  cases  a  change 
of  plans  made  their  demolition  unneces- 
sary, thus  making  them  eligible  for  the 
urban  homesteading  program 

This  concept  has  been  applied  with 
considerable  success  in  various  parts  of 
Baltimore.  Last  year  approximately  100 
houses  in  the  area  ol  the  Old  Otterbein 
Church  were  opened  to  the  public  for  in- 
spection Approximately  2.500  people  in- 
dicated an  interest  in  homesteading  the 
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"Old  Ottenbeln  Homes."  Mr  President, 
because  of  the  historically  Importiuit  role 
of  the  Old  Otterbeln  Church  m  the  de- 
velopment of  this  south  Baltimore  com- 
munity. I  ask  ilnanlmous  consent  that 
a  brief  ILst  of  the  hlghllKht^  of  the  hLs- 
tor>'  of  tills  church  be  printed  In  the 
Record  at  this  point  In  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  list  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows : 

Old   Otterbein   C'hur(  h   Historical 

HlCtlUGHTS    AND    SlDSLIOHTB 

1771 — First  chap)el  built  aad  church  group 
organized  by  small  group  of  German  Re- 
formed Church  citizens. 

1772 — Lovely  Lane  Meeting  House  con- 
gregation first  organized  hero  by  R«v.  Joseph 
Pllmoor. 

1774 — Rev.  Philip  Wllhelm  Otterbein  began 
hi.s  long  service  of  39  years,  two  years  before 
the  Declaration  of  Independence. 

1784-  Christmas  Conference  at  Lovely 
Lane,  Rev  Anbury  ordained,  Otterbein  as- 
sisting. 

1785 — Existing  church  building  erected, 
tower  completed  In  1789  and  bells  from  Ger- 
many In.stalled. 

179^r-Church  WBW  Incorporated  as  the 
Germar^N^vangellcal  Reformed  Church. 

1800 —Church  of  the  United  Brethren  or- 
ganlx«»d,  (!>tterbeln  elected  Bishop. 

1811-   Present  parsonage  built. 

1813— Otterbein  died  Nov.  17.  burled  In 
church  yard 

1826 — The  first  recording  of  women  mem- 
bers of  the  church. 

1827 — First  German  Sunday  School  In 
BiUtlniore  formed 

1839 — Pulpit  moved  from  north  wall  to 
present  p>o8Uton.  East  and  south  balconies 
removed. 

1872— Present  Sunday  School  buUdlng 
erected. 

1897 — Niemann  organ  Installed  and  stUl 
u.sed. 

1946 — Evangelical  Church  and  United 
Brethren  Join  to  form  the  Evangelical  United 
Brethren  Church. 

1949— The  church  charter  of  1798  was 
changed  to  "Old  Otterbein  Evangelical 
United  Brethren  Church." 

1968— Evangelical  United  Brethren  and 
Methodist  Join  to  form  the  United  Methodist 
Church. 

1971 — Church  celebrated  200th  anniver- 
sary of  Its  organization 

Mr.  BEALL.  Mr.  President,  the  old 
Otterbein  area  of  South  Baltimore  con- 
stitutes one  of  the  oldest  parts  of  the 
city.  The  homesteaders  "purchase"  the 
homes  for  $1  and  restore  them  in  accord- 
ance with  a  schedule  prescribed  by  the 
Department  of  HoasiiiK  In  so  doing  they 
provide  themselves  with  new  homes,  while 
restoring  a  historically  and  architec- 
turally significant  neighborhood  In  the 
process.  This  type  of  "urban  renewal" 
helps  to  revitalize  the  inner  city  without 
destroying  Its  history,  character,  and 
individuality.  As  thLs  concept  spreads, 
the  charm  and  diversity  of  our  cities 
can  be  renewed.  I  believe  that  the  pre- 
vious approaches  to  "urban  renewal" 
rendered  our  cities  progressively  less 
livable.  Traditional  "urban  renewal" 
demolished  all  of  the  buildings  in  a  rel- 
atively large  area  and  replaced  tJiem  with 
public  housing  projects.  After  four  dec- 
ades of  this  approach,  we  have  finally 
recognized  that  we  have  failed  to  meet 
the  true  needs  of  our  cities  and  their 
residents. 


Urban  homesteadlng  L"^  one  vehicle  for 
rejuvenating  our  older  cities  and  I  am 
pleased  that  the  city  of  Baltimore  and 
the  State  of  Maryand  have  been  leaders 
in  developing  and  implementing  this 
exciting  new  concept.  Urban  homestead- 
Ing  can  help  to  revive  communities,  im- 
prove the  tax  base,  strengthen  the  urban 
.social  fabric,  preserve  the  character  of 
urban  neighborhoods,  and  improve  the 
general  quality  of  life  in  our  larger  cities 

The  Baltimore  City  Department  of 
Housing  and  Community  Development 
has  compiled  a  report  on  "The  First  Year 
of  Homesteadlng  in  Baltimore,  Md  "  Mr 
President.  I  a-sk  unanimous  consent  tliat 
the  Introductory  portions  of  this  report 
be  printed  in  the  Record  at  the  conclu- 
sion of  my  remarks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 

I  See  exhibit  1.) 

Mr.  BEALL.  Mr.  President,  a  number 
of  articles  have  recently  focused  on  the 
urban  homesteadlng  concept  and  I  would 
also  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  fol- 
lowing Items  be  printed  In  the  Record: 
"Stirling  Street  Returns  Prom  Dead  as 
Homesteadlng  Work  Proceeds"  from  the 
Baltimore  Sun  of  October  28.  1974  "Old 
Otterbein  Homes  Win  Reprieve"  and 
"Rich  Neighborhood  History"  from  the 
News  American  of  November  1,  1974, 
"Rules  Set  On  $1  City  Homes"  from  the 
Evening  Sun  of  May  2.  1975:  "$1  Otter- 
bein Homes  Open  To  Public  Week  of 
May  U"  from  the  News  American  of 
May  2.  1975:  "Otterbein  Rehabilitation 
Put  at  $35,000  a  House"  from  the  Sun 
of  May  3.  1975:  "Otterbein  Doors  Open 
To  Homesteaders"  from  the  News  Ameri- 
can of  May  7.  1975;  "Otterbein "s  Dollar 
Homes  Await  Homesteader  Rush"  from 
the  News  American  of  May  11,  1975; 
"Homesteaders  Throng  to  Old  Otter- 
bein" from  the  News  American  of  May 
12,  1975;  and  "Homestetiding  in  Cities 
Aims  to  Curb  Urban  Decay"  from  the 
ChristUn  Science  Monitor  of  February 
13. 1976. 

Tliere  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows; 
STtRi-iNO     STRKirr     Returns     From     Dil\d     as 

HOMESTEADING     WOBK    PBOCEKDS 

(By  David  Michael  Ettlln) 

•Til  be  moving  In  before  Christmas," 
Deborah  McMorrla  said,  slttlni;  on  the  steps 
of  a  dilapidated,  l&O-year-old  n.)w  hoxi.se  on 
Stirling  street. 

Across  the  narrow,  slightly  curving  street. 
a  workman  shouted  to  her  from  a  doorway. 
"Hey.  how  do  you  want  the  stripping''' 

"Center  It,"  Miss  McMorrls  shouted  be- 
tween bites  of  a  bologna  sandwich 

Her  father,  James  McMorrls.  looking  every 
bit  a  profes-slonal  carpenter,  sat  down  on  the 
same  steps  and  unwrapped  another  sanclwic  h 

'I'm  really  a  milkman,  "  he  said,  explain- 
ing that  he  is  now  retired  from  that  job  In 
his  former  home  In  Ohio 

SHE    BORROWED     $28,000 

Mr.  McMorrls  said  he  was  not  partlCTilarly 
worried  that  hl.s  daughter,  a  single  social 
worker,  has  borrowed  $28,000  to  renovate  a 
pair  of  adjacent  homes  In  Baltimore's  first 
homesteadlng  project. 

The  houses  cost  only  a  dollar  under  the 
InnovatlTe  program,  but  those  selected  to 
buy  them  had  to  sign  agreements  to  repair 
the  old  strticttu^s  In  accordance  with  vari- 


ous building  codes  and  then  live  In  the 
renovated  homee  About  400  persons  applied 
to  the  city  to  purchase  the  42  brick  2-story 
and  2 '  J  -story  homes. 

"I  can't  say  I'm  very  worried."  Mr  Mc- 
Morrls said  "I  think,  after  meeting  the  pe<"i- 
ple  down  here.  It  made  a  big  difference  " 

Robert  Hooke.  one  of  the  other  urban 
homesteaders,  sat  down  on  a  heavy  wooden 
beam  that  will  become  part  of  his  new  home 
at  634-36  Stirling  street. 

"Everybody  thinks  It's  hard,  but  that's  ri- 
diculous," said  Mr  Hooke,  25,  who  gradiiuted 
this  year  from  lowson  State  College  with  a 
degree  In  accounting.  "They're  Just  afraM 
to  try  "" 

Mr.  Hooke.  leading  a  visitor  through  hl« 
future  home,  pointed  through  the  open  rriof 
to  freshly  laid  brick  arches. 

•"rr     WAS    EAST 

"I  did  that.  It  was  easy,"  he  said.  "Just 
try  and  tell  a  mason  you  can  learn  his  Job 
In  10  minutes  He  wont  believe  you.  But  lt"» 
easy." 

He  turned  to  a  stripped  brick  wall  In  the 
future  living  room  and  pointed  to  the  old 
crumbling  brick  fireplace 

"A  marble  fireplace  i<!  going  here,"  he 
said  "It's  In  my  back  yard  now  I  got  It  out 
of  an  old  house  on  FYanklln  street  they're 
tearing  down  for  the  expres.sway  I  got  an 
oak  staircase,  too.  Perfect  condition.  Other- 
wise It  would  have  been  rlpi>ed  out  and 
ended  up  in  a  landfill." 

Mr.  Hooke  said  he  has  named  his  project 
"Operation  Asgard.  the  German  equivalent 
of  Olympla." 

Much  of  the  work — even  drafting  the  ar- 
chitectural plans — has  been  done  by  Mr 
Hooke.  "I  went  to  Poly  and  took  drafting.  " 
he  said,  explaining  how  that  Job,  too,  wa-s 
not  too  difficult. 

Envisioning  the  glory  of  his  finished  prod- 
uct, Mr  Hooke  exclaimed:  "It's  going  to  look 
medieval,  with  a  great  hal!  I'm  building  a 
ancient  keep" 

Bringing  Stirling  street  back  from  the 
dead — the  city's  long  list  of  abandoned 
homes — has  not  been  entirely  Joyful.  There 
have  been  moments  of  heartbreak,  too.  like 
the  fire  which  nearly  destroyed  six  of  the 
houses 

The  Are  i->ccurred  during  the  fKillre  strike 
In  July,  and  before  the  city  erected  a  barbed- 
wire-topped  fence  to  keep  intruders  out  The 
fence  Is  there  now,  and  the  rlty  has  de- 
cided to  sp>end  renewal  funds  to  bring  the 
burned  houses  back  to  their  previous  state 
of  disrepair. 

But  little  work  appears  to  have  been  done 
on  those  six  houses  "While  the  sound  of 
hammers  and  saws  echoes  thro\igh  the  street, 
the  six  hoiLses  remain  with  cracked  and  fall- 
ing walls,  charred  beams  dipping  Into  flood- 
ed basement.^ 

Dick  R/)hrbauph.  29,  an  unempU'ved  archi- 
tect and  member  of  the  Stirling  street  neigh- 
bors. Joins  the  lum  h  group,  sitting  on  Mr 
Hooke's  pile  of  beams 

"The  most  Important  thing  on  Stirling 
street,"  he  says  with  a  wry  smile,  "Is  the 
collection  of  characters  we've  turned  Into  a 
viable  neighborhood  We  have  reaJlr  g'  t  a 
gi>od  group  now" 


Old  OrmiBEiN  Homes  "Wn*  Reprieve 
(By  Jaque«  Kelly > 

'"WhUe  the  wrecking  balls  of  other  cities 
liave  been  busy  leveling  tradition  In  the 
name  of  progreiw  Baltimore  has  been  metic- 
ulously re-routlnk'  progress  around  its  his- 
tory In  the  name  of  tradltlun.  Herein  lies 
the  charm  of  Baltimore 

.s<T  heralds  the  Baltimore  Promotion  Coun- 
cil, unaware  of  the  Old  Otterbein  neighbor- 
hood, 200  years  of  charming  tradition  the 
creators  nf  Inner  Harbor  West  urban  renewal 
project  once  said  were  beyond  reclamation 
and  condemned  to  death. 
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But  thanks  to  some  eleventh-hour  action 
taken  by  the  departjiient  of  Housing  and 
Community  Development,  the  80-odd  houses 
have  been  gran  led  a  temporary  reprieve 
from  the  wreckers  A  protective  fence  Is  to  be 
erected  around  them  for  protection  against 
vandals 

"We  think  It's  an  Important  area,  wor- 
thy of  looking  Into,"  says  HCD  commission- 
er Robert  C   Embry. 

Its  eaty  to  tear  down  old  houses.  Un- 
fortunately, some  i>euple  think  they've 
failed  If  they  have  to  rehabilitate  an  old 
building,  "  he  add.' 

"But  saving  all  or  some  of  these  houses 
won't  be  ea.'^y  They  sit  on  the  site  of  new 
buildings  and  could  cost  $5  million  to  re- 
habilitate, "  Embry  says 

Today  this  old.  overlooked  quarter  re- 
mains a  relic  of  former  elegance  blooming  in 
B  field  of  rubble,  the  only  houses  left  for 
blocks  around,  the  last  piece  of  the  past  In  a 
district  scheduled  for  the  future. 

If  the  decision  Is  made  to  tear  the  houses 
down,  their  grave  will  be  dug  for  the  founda- 
tion of  the  residential  portion  of  "The  New 
Baltimore."  the  buUdozed-then-rebullt  por- 
tion of  Inner  Harbor  'West.  Here,  the  city 
fathers  are  praying  most  reverently,  middle 
and  upper  Income  people  will  want  to  move, 
repopulatlng  the  yawning  and  deserted  de- 
serts of  downtown  Baltimore 

So.  Otterbeln's  demise  Is  clouded  by  su- 
preme Irony.  Once  searched  out  and  de- 
stroyed, Its  houses  are  to  be  replaced  by  new 
rowhouses,  mixed  In  with  apartments  and  a 
new  school,  built  to  replace  the  recently  de- 
molished old  school  that  once  served  the 
neighborhood 

Baltimore  Is  learning  that  bulldozer  re- 
newal doesn't  always  solve  the  problem. 
When  the  local  heritage  Is  decimated.  It  Is 
too  often  Improved  upon  with  dull  "unl- 
style."  development,  vvlthout  dimension,  or 
subtlety,  and  totally  bereft  of  the  human 
scale. 

Still,  old  Otterbein  may  fall.  The  odds  are 
against  this  collection  of  old,  much  unloved 
houses.  Ihe  whole  Inner  Harbor  West  plan, 
presently  being  drawn  up  by  the  Japanese 
architect  Kenzo  Tange,  would  have  to  be 
modified  to  accommodate  these  houses.  And 
it  could  cost  as  much  as  $50,000  t<:)  renovate 
thoroughly  some  of  the  longer,  three  story 
bouses 

Old  Otterbein.  or  what's  left  of  It,  Is  the 
collection  of  18th  and  19th  century  hotuee 
and  businesses  near  the  1785  United  Metho- 
dist Church  from  which  the  area  draws  Its 
name  .Situated  behind  the  larger  commercial 
structures,  such  as  the  McCormlck  and 
Cmted  States  Plre  &  Guarantee  buildings, 
the  neighborhood  Is  generally  defined  by 
Sharp  and  Hanover  streets  as  Intersected  by 
Pratt,  Camden.  Conway.  Barre.  Lee.  HUl  and 
Montgomery  streets. 

Experts  agree  there  Is  nothing  comparable 
to  it  left  In  the  city.  Being  the  only  sector  of 
commercial  downtown  Baltimore  spared  by 
the  1904  fire,  a  number  of  significant  old 
structures  have  survived,  preserved  by 
chance  If  nothing  else. 

.^cco^dlng  to  William  Voss  Elder,  curator  of 
decorative  arts  at  the  Baltimore  Museum  of 
Art,  "The  section  has  great  mixture  of 
architectural  styles.  We  are  going  to  pay  for 
their  108.S  m  the  long  run.  "While  Baltimore 
tears  down  everything  In  sight,  Annapolis 
moves  ahead  and  capitalizes  on  what  It  has." 
"It  was  a  typical  example  of  bad  Judgment 
to  make  the  decision  to  tear  down  almost 
fverytl'ilng  in  Inner  Harbor  West.  Nothing  Is 
ever  sacrosanct  in  Baltimore,"  Elder  says. 

There  Is  one  exception  to  the  tear-down 
mama  m  the  area  This  Is  the  Old  Otterbein 
Church  Itself,  along  with  Its  attractive  par- 
sonage which  win  be  permitted  to  stand 
unmolested 

It  was  here,  in  the  churchyard,  that  in  1972 
^e  public  officials  gathered  to  proclaim  the 


destruction  of  the  neighborhood  that  sur- 
rounds the  church.  And  yet,  it  seems  tellingly 
odd  that  the  politicians  chose  this  architec- 
tural oasis  of  the  past  to  announce  the  plan 
sounding  the  death  of  everything  else  old 
and  nearly  contemporary  with  the  church. 

But  the  tear-lt-down  day  prevailed.  In 
April,  1972,  the  architect-planner  Tange  was 
selected  to  make  a  "model  urban  neighbor- 
hood" out  of  the  area  designated  as  Inner 
Harbor  West,  the  28-acre  land  parcel  carved 
out  between  Pratt  Street  on  the  north, 
Hughes  Street  on  the  south.  Sharp  Street  on 
the  West  and  South  Charles  Street  on  the 
east. 

And  the  final  Irony  of  the  Old  Otterbein 
neighborhood  story  Is  that  the  exlstmg.  his- 
torical housing  and  commercial  structure 
take  up  only  the  smaller  portion  of  the  lands 
Ui  Inner  Harbor  West.  Of  the  28  acres,  the  old 
homes  and  scattered  buildings  occupy  less 
than  a  quarter  of  the  total  property.  The  rest 
of  the  ground  has  been  cleared.  Inviting 
Imaginative  development. 

This  way,  the  present  could  be  tempered 
■with  the  past. 

With  this  in  mind,  the  Society  for  the 
Preservation  of  Federal  HUl,  Pells  Point  and 
Montgomery  Street  has  suggested  that  an 
historic  walk  be  created  down  the  Old 
Otterbein  corridor,  beginning  at  Camden 
Station,  walking  through  the  old  houses  and 
ending  up  at  Federal  Hill.  Tliey  have  even 
envisioned  at  display  of  old  railroad  equip- 
ment at  Camden  Station  as  part  of  the  Na- 
tion Bicentennial  celebration. 

But  unless  things  change,  when  1976  rolls 
around,  all  Baltimore  will  be  able  to  do  Is 
drape  Its  bulldozers  in  American  fiAgs. 


Rich  NEicHBoauooD  Histokt 
"The   bureaucrats  who  hold   title  to  this 
historic     neighborhood     don't    know    what 
they  re    burying,  "    says   Wilbur   Hunter,   di- 
rector of  the  Peale  Museum. 

"Here  are  the  houses  once  owned  by  Balti- 
more's merchant  prmces,  men  such  as  Moses 
Sheppard  and  Enoch  Pratt,  the  individuals 
whose  substantial  fortunes  elevated  the  city 
to  the  status  of  a  world  port,"  he  said. 

"South  Charles  Street  was  home  to  "War 
of  1812  generals.  Research  proves  this  out." 
Hunter  said. 

Here,  close  by  the  once  bustling  Light  and 
Pratt  street  wharves,  the  commission  mer- 
chants and  bankers  lived,  keeping  an  eye  on 
their  Inventories  of  tobswxo.  spices,  teas, 
coffees,  sugar,  molasses,  dry  goods,  lumber 
and  fruits.  They  built  simple,  wide  and  sub- 
stantial brick  houses,  designed  as  clean  and 
as  simply  as  the  lines  of  their  sailing  ships. 
Here  lived  the  middlemen,  the  traders  and 
capitalists  who  stood  between  Pell  Point's 
mariners  and  the  American  South  and  West 
where  Baltimore  sold  her  goods. 

But  this  neighborhood  was  also  home  to 
these  men's  employes  and  tradespeople,  those 
who  kept  the  ledgers,  loomed  the  wool, 
brewed  the  beer  and  laid  the  bricks  during 
Baltimore's  early  growth  years. 

A  neighbor  Is  the  old  Marburg  Tobacco 
Company  building.  Charles  and  Camden 
streets,  whose  fate  appears  more  hopeful. 
This  1887  structure,  designed  by  architect 
Charles  Carson  (there's  a  nice  name  plate  to 
prove  it)  has  granite  swirling  detail  work 
and  archways  and  windows,  decorated  In  the 
Adler-SulUvan  Chicago  school  of  architecture 
style. 

Farther  west  In  Camden  Station,  the  1867 
depot  that  was  once  the  main  BScO  terminal 
here.  Though  changed  over  the  years.  It 
remains  a  handsome  brick  buUdlng  with  a 
golden  oak  interior.  Though  out  of  Inner 
Harbor  West's  l)oundarles.  Its  fate  appears 
uncertain. 

On  Pratt  Street,  at  Sharp,  alts  the  home  of 
Moses  Sheppard,  the  Quaker  merchant  and 
benefactor   of   the   hospital   that   bears   his 


name.  Now  a  picture  framers  business.  It. 
along  "With  the  Robins  Paper  Company  btilld- 
ing.  another  cast  iron  gem  will  fall  when 
Pratt  Street  Is  widened  under  the  euphemis- 
tic name  of  a  boulevard. 

Their  homes,  shops  and  workrooms,  more 
ordinary  than  their  richer  neighbors,  share 
the  same  blocks  as  the  merchants.  Tucked 
away  in  little  back  and  side  alleys — Welcome. 
Homespun  and  Honey  by  name — other  dwell- 
ings bespeak  a  time  when  the  city  wasnt  so 
economically  segregated.  It  Is  true  that  In 
thU  period — the  first  half  of  the  19th  cen- 
'^nry — the  city  wasn't  so  racially  segregated, 
and  freed  blacks  lived  along  side  of  whites, 
all  part  of  a  city  more  sectioned  off  by  occu- 
pations than  anything  else. 

Today,  there  are  magnificent  homes  scat- 
tered throughout  the  Old  Otterbein  neigh- 
borhood. Many  seem  to  have  once  had  aide 
gardens.  All  open  up  to  large,  open-air 
squares,  common,  backyard  breathing  spaces 
that  are  tailored  around  an  ftmagitng  collec- 
tion of  old.  rustic  walls  and  servants  quar- 
ters. 

But  old  and  interesting  housing  isn't  aU 
the  section  offers.  Prom  the  beginning,  the 
Old  Otterbein  was  Industrial  and  commer- 
cial In  character,  especially  at  its  northern 
half  near  Pratt  Street. 

Here,  for  Instance,  sits  an  18th  century 
commission  merchants  building,  now  par- 
tially burned  at  Its  pitched  roof.  A  solid,  red 
brick  building,  "with  granite  window  sUls.  was 
recognized  as  long  as  the  1930s,  when  the 
Historic  America  Buildings  Survey  singled 
It  out  as  being  of  Baltimore's  oldest  commer- 
cial structures.  It  sits  on  South  Charles 
Street,  at  the  southwest  comer  of  Conwav. 
awaiting  demolition. 

A  few  steps  north  is  one  of  the  city's  last 
Intact  Iron  front  blocks,  stUl  partially  occu- 
pied by  the  Pava  Prult  Company,  the  South 
Charles  Iron  block,  one  of  the  earliest  to  be 
built  here,  consists  of  a  front,  with  36  gently 
i-rched  iron  panels,  separated  by  Corinthian 
columns.  To  add  Insult  to  Injury,  the  Iron 
panels  were  probably  made  by  a  Baltimore 
company,  any  one  of  several  that  special- 
ized In  turning  out  these  ancestral  compK)- 
nents  of  the  skyscraper  and  pre- fabricated 
building.-^  .K. 

_£iiLES  Set  on  $1   Citt  Hoicks 
(By  Norman  Wllaon) 

Pea-  the  first  time  smce  homesteadlng  be- 
gan here  In  1973.  the  city's  housing  depart- 
ment has  established  ground  rules  under 
which  applications  for  houses  and  selection 
of  homesteaders  will  be  made. 

Chief  among  the  rules,  anna>anced  today 
by  Housing  Commissioner  Robert  C.  Embry. 
Jr.,  are  that  homesteaders  may  apply  for  one 
house  only  and  selection  will  be  made  by 
lottery. 

The  rules  were  develot>ed  by  the  Home 
Ownership  Develc^ment  Program,  the  De- 
partment of  Housing  and  Commtmlty 
Development  arm  which  oversees  the 
homesteadlng  program,  and  will  be  used  f« 
the  first  time  to  select  owners  for  the  100 
Ottenbeln  hotises. 

"The  rules  were  developed  because  of  the 
great  demand  for  these  houses."  said  Mr. 
Embry. 

2.500    BEQI-EST^ 

To  date,  more  than  2,600  expressions  of 
Interest  for  the  houses,  most  of  them  built 
between  1820  and  1870  and  located  In  South 
Baltimore,  have  been  received  by  HCD,  said 
Mr.  Embry. 

A  five-member  committee,  knowledgeable 
In  homesteadlng  and  financing  but  not  city 
employes,  will  be  i^polnted  by  Mr.  Embry  to 
sift  applications.  Under  the  grotind  rules,  a 
prime  consideration  for  qualification  of 
homesteaders  Is  their  financial  capability  to 
rehabilitate  structures.  Single-family  resi- 
dential use  win  also  receive  priority,  and 
muitl -family    prt^xaeals    will    be    considered 
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on!v  If  no  qualified  proposals  for  the  former 
u-ie  are  received. 

Applicants  for  homesteadlng  must  give 
Information  on  family  compoeltlon.  employ- 
ment, assets.  Income,  present  bousing  ex- 
pense, liabilities  and  foreclosure  record.  If 
any.  the  rules  state 

CONFIDENTIAL    BASIS 

The  homestead  proposal  must  also  Include 
the  address  sought.  Intended  use.  source  of 
financing  and  reasons  for  wishing  to  home- 
stead. All  Information  will  be  on  a  confiden- 
tial basis. 

After  a  winner  has  been  selected  by  lottery, 
the  committee  wU!  meet  again  to  determine 
whether  he  can  atTord  private  financing,  and 
If  so.  the  homesteader  will  be  expected  to 
do  so.  However,  the  city  wUl  make  loans, 
similar  to  the  low  Interest  (6  per  cent)  REAL 
loans,  to  those  unable  to  secure  private  fi- 
nancing. 

City  loans  will  b«  beised  on  total  cost  of 
repairs  needed  to  bring  the  property  up  to 
hoxislng  code  standards  and  general  property 
improvements.  Loans  will  be  made  for  all 
code  work  and  up  to  40  per  cent  of  that 
amount  can  be  borrowed  to  pay  for  general 
property  Improvements. 

BORROWING    EXAMPLES 

For  example,  for  code  and  general  Im- 
provements costing  up  to  $30,000,  the  total 
amount  can  be  borrowed.  For  costs  exceeding 
that  flgiu-e,  only  half  of  the  excess  amount 
can  be  borrowed,  with  a  maximum  loan  of 
♦37,500.  An  exception  to  the  maximum 
amotmt  is  when  total  costs  of  code  improve- 
ments are  more  than  $37,500,  in  which  case 
the  full  amount  will  be  loaned. 

Mr.  Embry  said  estimates  Indicate  that  an 
average  above  $25,000  will  be  needed  to  bring 
most  homesteadlng  properties  up  to  code 
standards,  with  an  additional  average  of 
$10,000  more  In  general  property  Improve- 
ments 

The  results  of  the  homesteadlng  program 
Is  that  abandoned  houses  return  to  property 
tax  rolls,  the  city's  number  of  vacant  houses 
Is  reduced,  and  middle  class,  integrated 
neighborhoods  are  created. 

Presently.  139  homesteaders  have  been 
awarded  individual  houses  In  different  blocks 
or  in  the  concentrated  areas  of  Stirling 
street  and  Durham  street  Another  1.500 
vacant  houses  have  been  rehabilitated  by 
HCD  and  are  presently  occupied  by  large  low- 
Income  families  as  part  of  the  city's  public 
housing  program.  \ 


House  Sale — $1   Otterbbin   Homes  Open  to 

Public  Wkxk  or  May   U 

(By  Jacqxies  Kelly) 

The  city's  greatest  bargain  sale  of  $1  houses 
will  run  the  week  of  May  11  through  18. 
when  100  urban  homesteBid.>5  In  the  Otter- 
beln  area  of  the  Inner  Harbor  will  be  opened 
for  application. 

Otterbeln — the  country's  largest  urban 
homesteadlng  effort  In  a  single  neighbor- 
hood— has  already  attracted  more  than  2,300 
expressions  of  Interest  from  persons  willing 
to  renovate  the  vacant,  but  architecturally 
significant  homes. 

All  formal  applications  must  be  made  for 
one  house  only,  said  housing  commissioner 
Robert  C.  Embry  Jr  ,  who  today  released  the 
"ground  rules"  of  the  program. 

All  the  homes — except  a  few  Judged  un- 
safe for  the  anticipated  crowds  to  enter — 
will  open  at  noon  May  11  and  close  that 
diiy  .It  4  pni.  They  will  be  open  again  Mon- 
day through  Friday.  May  12  through  May  16. 
from  10  a.m.  to  2  p  m. 

The  final  day  of  Inspection  vrtll  be  May  18 
from  noon  to  4  p.m. 

•Qualification  criteria  will  be  mainly  fi- 
nancial, although  other  factors,  such  as  skills 
and  experience  In  renovation  will  be  consid- 
ered," said   Embry,  discussing  the  standard 


by  which  a  "blue  ribbon  committee  of  non- 
city  employees"  would  select  the  applicants 
Judged  qualified. 

A  lottery  for  each  homestead  will  be  held 
among  all  qualified  applicants.  Embry  said 

Embry  issued  eight  "terms  of  offering"  for 
the  Otterbeln  houses. 

Houses  are  i)ffered  to  home.steaders  for  $1 

An  applicant  must  apply  for  one  specific 
house,  and  one  house  only 

A  homesteader  must  agree  to  rehabilitate 
his  house  to  city  Housing  and  Building  Code 
standards. 

Single-family  residential  use  wUl  have  first 
priority.  Multi-family  proposals  will  be  con- 
sidered for  a  house  if  no  qualified  single- 
family  proposals  are  received. 

Combined  residential  and  commercial  use 
proposals  will  be  considered  only  if  no  quali- 
fied   residential   proposals    are    received. 

In  any  case,  no  sub-lease  will  be  permitted 
during  the  lease  period  with  the  city. 

A  homesteader  must  agree  to  live  In  bis 
house  for  18  months. 

The  city  will  lease  the  house  to  the  home- 
steader for  a  two-year  period.  Within  six 
months  of  signing  the  lease,  the  homesteader 
must  make  the  house  habitable  and  occupy 
It. 

He  must  live  there  for  the  succeeding  18 
months,  during  which  time  rehabilitation  to 
code  standards  should  be  completed. 

No  property  taxes  will  be  paid  during  the 
lease  period. 

Fee  simple  deed  will  be  conveyed  when 
the  terms  of  the  lease  are  met. 

Embry  said  applicants  must  be  at  least 
18  years  of  age.  be  a  US.  citizen  or  reg- 
istered alien,  be  head  of  a  household  and  be 
financially  capable  of  completing  rehabilita- 
tion to  city  code  standards. 

He  Issued  a  comprehensive  listing  of  all 
the  Otterbeln  houses  and  estimated  costs  of 
bringing  them  up  to  code.  The  estimates 
range  from  $14,500  to  $50,000. 

Estimates  average  "just  about  $25, 000'  and 
an  additional  $10,000  more  In  general  prop- 
erty improvements  to  cover  decorating  and 
other  costs. 

"Capability  to  carry  out  of  the  rehabilita- 
tion financially  will  be  a  prime  consideration 
In  qualifying  homesteaders,"  Embry  said. 

He  said  city  loans  at  "below  market"  In- 
terest rates  will  be  available  to  chosen  home- 
steaders. If  they  cannot  obtain  private 
financing. 

The  city  will  finance  all  of  the  Items  need- 
ed to  bring  the  house  up  to  code  standards 
and  an  additional  40  per  cent  of  this  amount 
for  "general  property  improvement-s"  up  to 
$30,000. 

Some  of  the  rehabilitation  financing  wUl 
be  through  the  city's  REAL  loan  program, 
which  provides  for  $15,300  at  6  per  cent  In- 
terest. But  HCD  omclals  said  that  REAL  loans 
might  not  be  available  for  all  applicants  in 
Otterbeln. 

All  applications  for  the  Otterbeln  houses 
must  be  filled  in  and  postmarked  by  mid- 
night May  35. 

An  applicant  will  give,  in  confidence.  "In- 
formation on  family  composition,  employ- 
ment. a.sset8.  Income,  present  ho\uilng  ex- 
pense, fixed  charges,  liabilities  and  foreclo- 
sures record.  If  any." 

The  homestead  proposal  In  the  application 
wll  Include  the  address  sought,  the  intended 
use.  source  of  financing,  description  of  skills 
or  experience  In  rehabilitation.  If  any.  and 
a  list  of  the  reasons  for  wishing  to  home- 
steed. 

Embry  also  said  the  city  wll  retain  a  con- 
sultant to  prepare  a  plan  for  the  homestead- 
lng area  including  such  Itemc  as  exterior 
design  standards,  amount  and  configuration 
of  public  and  seml-publlc  spaces,  uses  and 
urban  design  for  present  vacant  land,  park- 
ing, recreational  uses,  landscaping  and  .street 
furniture 
Decisions  on  plan  related  questions   wUl 


be  made  by  the  cltv  in  conjunction  with  the 
homesteaders. 

HCD  Is  also  asking  that  uu  children  under 
14  be  brought  to  the  open  house  No  p>ets  or 
smoking  wlli  be  permitted  at  the  site. 

Invitation.'!  are  being  mailed  to  those  per- 
sons who  have  already  expressed  Interest 
In  the  area  directly  to  the  housing  depart- 
ment. 

Otterbein  Rehabilitation  Put  at  $35,000  a 

HOUSK 

I  By  Nancy  J   Schwerzler  i 

Rehabilitation  of  the  100  houses  Uj  tx? 
offered  for  homesteadlng  in  the  Old  Otter- 
beln Church  area  Is  expected  to  average  $36.- 
000  a  house.  Robert  C  Embry.  Jr  .  the  city's 
housing  commissioner,  said  ye.storday. 

The  repair  cost  estimates  make  the  Otte.'-- 
beln  houses  the  most  expensive  homestead- 
lng properties  In  the  city  program  The  Ster- 
ling street  homesteadlng  project  averaged 
$28,000.  according  to  Mr  Embry  Other 
houses  for  homesteadlng  have  averaged  lower 
repair  costs,  depending  on  the  size  and  type 
of  house. 

More  than  2.000  ix)tentlal  applicants  have 
expressed  interest  In  the  Otterbeln  houses, 
which  were  built  between  1820  and  1870  and 
are  located  between  Hanover  and  Sl.a.TJ 
Streets,  from  Barre  Street  to  Hughes  Street 

Asked  If  the  repair  cost  estUiuites  would 
diminish  the  high  level  of  interest  In  the 
properties.  Mr,  Embry  said  there  are  small 
houses  Included  in  the  area  that  could  be 
rehabilitated  for  $15,000  However,  most  of 
the  houses  to  be  offered  for  homesteadlng  are 
larger  properties  and  would  require  more 
work. 

The  houses  will  be  open  for  Inspection 
from  noon  to  4  PM  May  11  and  May  18  and 
10  AM.  to  2  P.M.  May  12  through  16.  The 
city's  Department  of  Housing  and  Com- 
mtmlty  Development  will  have  an  informa- 
tion booth  at  115  Lee  Street. 

Applications  for  houses  to  homestead  must 
be  postmarked  by  midnight  May  25  Under 
new  rules  developed  to  deal  with  the  ex- 
pected heavy  demand  for  the  Otterbeln 
houses,  each  applicant  will  specify  the  house 
he  or  she  wishes  to  obtain,  and  a  lottery  will 
be  conducted  among  applicants  for  each 
house. 

Homesteaders  must  be  financially  capa- 
ble of  undertaking  the  rehabilitation  work, 
and  If  a  family  can  afford  private  financing 
It  will  be  expected  to  obtain  a  private  loan. 
City  low-interest  loans  will  be  nvalluble  to 
those  unable  to  obtain  private  financing, 

Mr,  Embry  said  that  city  employees  will 
be  eligible  to  apply  for  homesteadlng  hotises 
He  said  many  city  employees  were  included 
in  the  group  of  people  interested  in  the 
Otterbeln  houses  and  his  agency  received 
approval  from  the  Board  of  Ethics  and  the 
city  solicitor's  office  to  permit  them  to 
participate. 

The  city  plans  to  hire  a  consultant  to  pre- 
I>are  a  neighborhood  plan  for  the  Otterbeln 
homesteadlng  area  dealing  with  recreation, 
parking,  open  space  and  exterior  design 
standards  for  the  rehabilitated  houses. 

OTrERBEiN  Doors  Open  To  HoMES'rKADERS 
(By  Jacques  Kelly) 

The  Otterbeln  houses  represents  some  of 
their  architectural  secrets  to  the  pub.lc  Sun- 
day from  noon  to  4  p  m. 

That  day  anyone  interested  In  buying  one 
of  these  rowhouses-ln-the-rough  may  tour 
the  100  properties  previously  blocked  off  by  » 
protective  fence,  ITie  open  house  will  extend 
from  May  12  to  May  16.  from  10  a  m,  to  2  p  m  , 
and  on  May  18  from  noon  to  4  p.m. 

The  Otterbeln  homestead  houses  will  reveal 
the  city's  finest  early  archltectxiral  specimens, 
substantial  old  structiu-es  distinguished  by 
fine  brickwork,  stout  chimney*,  dorn.ers  that 
peep  over  slanted  roofs  and  secluded  back- 
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yards  reminiscent  of  the  days  when  Balti- 
more was  a  young  town. 

But  the  prl>-e  of  antiquity  can  be  expensive. 
Most  of  the  renovations  will  average  $36,000 
with  some  exceptional  houses  going  for  more 
Prospective  homesteaders  should  anticipate 
their  chare  of  unforeseen  difficulties  during 
the  renovation  process  of  these  dollar  houses, 
the  large.st  neighborhood  of  Its  type  In  the 
country. 

But  there'll  be  safety  In  numbers  too.  for 
ai:  the  mLsiiaps  suffered  will  probably  be  the 
same  as  those  affecting  the  family  next  dot.r. 
But  Otterbeln  Is  aLso  a  nelghborhood-ln- 
the-rough,  one  where  100  couples  and  Indi- 
viduals will  Join  together  to  rebuild  a  com- 
munity They  wll!  doubtless  share  the  same 
successes  and  disappointments  oommon  to 
the  Stirling  Street  Neighbors,  the  40-(xid 
householders  now  working  to  reiovate  and 
preserve  this  old  thoroughfare  and  its  18.30- 
vlntage  homes, 

A  tour  of  the  Otterbeln  houses  should  dis- 
close many  features  (ai:d  some  drawback.';) 
about  the  .".elghborhood 

Many  of  the  houses  are  In  a  remarkably 
good  state  of  repair,  with  much  of  their  good 
work,  stairways.  fio(-)rs,  doors,  mantles.  wai:.s 
and  window  frames  Ir.  ginxl  order  Other 
properties  are  In  poor  condition,  needing  sig- 
nificant repairs  and  major  renovatlonal  sur- 
gery. 

The  house  at  107  W  Lee  St  Is  typical  of  the 
property  considered  by  the  Department  of 
Housing  and  Community  Development  to  be 
In  "fair"  condition. 

Still,  HCD  estimates  It  will  take  $35,000 
to  put  it  In  livable  condition.  But  the  city  L= 
promising  to  make  loans  available  for  the 
renovation  If  the  homesteader  Is  not  able  to 
get  financing  on  his  own. 

But  for  the  $35,000  Involved,  the  home- 
steader will  get  a  handsome  central  stalr"ase 
that  winds  arour.d  from  the  first  to  the  third 
floor.  The  hou.se  is  wide,  with  brond  windows 
that  overlook  the  city  skyline  and  the  dor- 
mers and  chimneys  of  other  homes  across  the 
street. 

Its  random-width  fl<x<rs  arc  In  pood  con- 
dition, basically  only  needing  sanding  Uglv 
wallpaper  and  peeling  paint,  once  removed, 
will  uncover  p!a«;ter  In  need  of  some  patch- 
ing, but  not  total  replacement. 

Across  the  street  at  118  W.  Lee  St.  sits 
another  choice  archltecttiral  gem.  Its 
rounded  arch  windows  and  door,  pitched 
roof  with  single  dormer  make  It  one  of  the 
most  attractive  properties  In  the  whole 
neighborhood  HCD  estimates  that  $28,400  Is 
needed  to  bring  the  property  up  to  city  code 
standards  with  an  additional  $10,000  for 
general  property  Improvements  and  deco- 
rating. 

This  was  obviously  the  home  of  a  well- 
to-do  family,  who  probably  kept  a  side  gar- 
den In  the  open  space  next  door.  Middle- 
way  down  this  side  pathway  Is  yet  another 
entrance  to  the  house,  a  magnificent  door- 
way with  a  fan  of  bricks  over  the  lintel.  It  Is 
tucked  away  In  a  small  space  defined  by 
gently  rounded  brick  walls  and  a  beautiful 
two  story  bay  window. 

The  homes  on  the  north  side  of  Lee 
Street  "wander"  back.  thro\igh  a  series  of 
additions  on  the  rear.  As  a  result,  the  hous- 
es are  often  much  longer  than  might  be  ex- 
pected, with  rooms  that  extend  far  Into  the 
backyard. 

Becau.se  the  houses  are  built  on  the  four 
sides  of  a  block,  all  the  homes  face  open  air 
squares  a  totally  unexpected  breathing 
space  filled  with  old  trees  that  have  grown 
up  around  an  amazing  collection  of  rustic 
brick  walls  and  old  outbuUdlngs.  They 
create  an  environment  of  a  backyard  cove, 
private  and  ancient,  that  the  new'  residents 
will  doubtles.'i  want  to  make  Into  a  series  of 
lush  gardens  and  patios. 

The    years    have    stripped    away    the    old 


porches  and  balconies  that  overlooked  these 
backyards. 

Another  component  of  Otterbein  s  off- 
street  charm  Is  Welcome  Alley,  one  of  the 
ommuruty's  most  ancient  thoroughfares. 
There  are  ten  properties  along  this  hidden 
street,  two  of  which  were  old  carriage  hous- 
es. Estimates  to  renovate  along  here  range 
from  about  $15,000  to  $40,000,  plus  addi- 
tional sums  for  decorating  and  Interior  ap- 
pointments. 

These  smaller  houses,  some  of  the  first 
built  In  the  neighborhood,  once  housed  the 
tradespeople  during  the  city's  early  years 
of  growth.  Old  city  directories  show  that 
the  "mechanics"  lived  here,  the  people  who 
loomed  the  wool,  brewed  the  beer,  built  the 
cabinetry  and  furniture,  laid  tbe  bricks  and 
built  the  houses  during  the  first  quarter  of 
the  19th  century. 

One  of  the  more  remarkable  features  of 
the  Otterbein  houses  are  their  seemingly  In- 
finite variety.  It  apjjears  that  no  more  than 
two  or  three  of  them  were  built  at  the  same 
time.  The  builders  bought  individual  lots, 
then  filled  up  the  street  with  houses.  Over 
the  years,  new  owners  added  extra  stories,  or 
additions  to  the  rear,  making  each  of  the 
properties  significantly  different. 

Some  of  the  properties  Judged  too  diffi- 
cult to  renovate  for  single  family  living  have 
been  converted  Into  conunerclal  use,  HCD 
win  gl\e  preference  to  persons  who  take  on 
these  buildings  for  their  own  use.  but  has 
provided  for  multi-family  proposals  (apart- 
ments or  coops  I  if  no  qualified  single  family 
proposal  Is  received.  Estimated  for  these  con- 
versions total  about  $50,000. 

HCD  has  withheld  some  11  properties  from 
the  Inspectlonal  tours.  The.se  are  the  com- 
mercial buildings  located  within  the  area 
Judged  too  large  for  a  single  family, 

"They  will  be  offered  for  mufti -family 
Tise  at  a  later  time,"  saj-s  Roger  Windsor, 
directoi  of  HCD's  Home  Ownership  Develop- 
ment Program, 

"Not  every  house  wUl  be  open  Sunday. 
Some  will  only  have  several  rooms  to  display, 
and  others  will  be  limited  as  to  the  number 
who  can  enter  at  one  time."  Wlnd.sor  said. 

"People  should  bring  flashlights  because 
there  Is  no  electricity  and  some  of  the  win- 
dows are  boarded  up,"  he  added,  HCD  has 
also  stated  that  children  and  pets  will  not 
be  permitted  on  the  tours.  There  will  be  no 
smoking  in  the  properties  during  the  open 
house. 

"The  awards  for  the  properties  should  come 
early  In  June  If  all  goes  well."  said  Windsor, 
who  added  that  If  people  can  establish  their 
own  financing  promptly,  there  was  no  reason 
why  renovations  couldn't  begin  this  summer. 
Dollar  House  Rules  Listed 
All  the  homestead  houses  in  Otterbein  are 
situated  In  the  area  defined  by  Sharp,  Han- 
over, Hill  and  Barre  streets.  In  the  Inner 
Harbor  West  pro>ct. 

Prospective  homesteaders  mu.^^t  visit  the 
area  during  the  open  house  period,  Mav  11 
from  noon  to  4  p  m  .  May  12  through  18  from 
10  a.m.  to  2  p  m  and  May  18,  from  noon  to  4 
p  m,  and  select  one — and  only  one — property 
for  application 

"Qualification  criteria  for  homesteadlng 
will  be  mainly  financial,  although  other  fac- 
tors, such  as  skills  and  experience  In  reno- 
vation will  be  considered,"  said  housing  com- 
missioner Robert  C  Embry  ,Tr 

He  added  th.'it  pro.spective  homesteaders 
should  not  be  apprehensive  about  the  many 
expres<;lon=  of  interest  In  the  area  "There 
could  be  a  number  of  houses  that  only  a  few 
people  will  want."  he  said, 

A  "blue  ribbon  committee  of  noncity  em- 
ployees"  will  screen  all  the  applications  and 
select  the  applicants  Judged  financially  capa- 
ble of  shouldering  the  renovation  costs 
through   loans.   These   names   will   then   be 


placed  Into  s  lottery  to  pick  one  of  the  quali- 
fied names  for  each  house, 

Embry  issued  eight  "terms  of  offering"  for 
the  Otterbeln  homes: 

Houses  are  offered  to  applicants  for  $1 
each 

An  applicant  mtist  apply  for  one  specific 
hotise,  and  one  house  only 

A  homesteader  must  agree  to  rehabilitate 
his  house  in  accordance  with  city  Housing 
and  Building  Code  standards 

Single-family  residential  use  will  have  first 
priority.  Multi-family  proposaLs  will  be  con- 
sidered for  a  house  if  no  qualified  smple- 
famlly  proposals  are  received  Combined  resi- 
dential and  commercial  proposals  will  be  con- 
sidered only  If  no  qualified  residential  pro- 
posals are  received 

A  homesteader  must  agree  to  live  In  his 
house  for  18  months. 

The  city  will  lease  the  house  to  the  home- 
steader for  a  two-year  period  Within  !=;x 
months  of  signing  the  lea-^e  the  homesteader 
must  make  the  house  habitable  and  occupy 
It,  He  must  live  there  for  the  succeeding  18 
months,  during  which  time  rehabilitation  to 
code  standards  should  be  completed. 

No  property  taxe^  will  be  paid  during  the 
lease  period. 

Pee  Simple  deed  will  be  conveyed  when  the 
terms  of  the  deed  are  met 

Embry  said  applicants  must  be  at  lea?t  18 
years  of  age,  be  a  U,S,  citizen  or  registered 
alien,  be  head  cf  a  household  and  be  finan- 
cially capable  of  completing  the  rehabilita- 
tion up  to  city  code  standards 

A  comprehensive  listing  of  all  the  Otter- 
beln houses  and  estimates  of  what  It  costs 
to  bring  them  up  to  city  code  will  be  avail- 
able during  the  open  house 

Additionally,  all  prospective  homestead- 
ers should  be  prepared  to  erpect  another  40 
per  cent  of  the  code  estimate  flgnre  will  go 
toward  "general  proi>erty  Improvements" 
Most  houses  within  the  district  will  average 
$35,000  completed 

"Capability  to  carry  out  the  rehabilita- 
tion financially  will  be  a  prime  considera- 
tion m  qualifying  homesteaders,"  Embry 
said.  He  added  that  city  loans  at  'below 
market"  interest  rates  will  be  available  to 
chosen  homesteaders,  If  they  cannot  obtain 
private  financing. 

Some  of  the  rehabilitation  financing  will 
be  through  the  city's  REAL  loan  program — 
which  provided  for  $15,300  at  six  per  cent  in- 
terest But  HCD  officials  cautioned  that 
REAL  loans  might  not  be  available  for  all 
projects  m  Otterbeln, 

All  applications  must  be  filled  in  and 
postmarked  by  midnight  May  25 

An  applicant  must  give,  in  confidence,  "in- 
formation on  family  composition,  employ- 
ment, assets,  income,  present  housing  ex- 
pense, fixed  charges,  liabilities  and  fore- 
closure record,  11  any,"  m  addition  to  other 
various  questions  listed  on  the  three-page 
form, 

Embry  said  the  city  will  retain  a  con- 
sultant to  prepare  a  plan  for  the  homestead- 
lng area  who  will  decide  on  such  Items  as 
exterior  design  standards,  amount  and  con- 
figuration of  public  and  seml-public  spaces, 
uses  and  urban  design  for  vacant  land,  park- 
ing and  recreational  i^reas. 


Otterbeln  s  Dollar  Homxs  Await 
Homesteader  Rush 

I  By  Jacques  Kelly) 

Hundreds  of  prospective  homesteaders  are 
exp>ected  to  make  a  "house  rush  "  today  on 
Otterbeln,  the  country's  largest  neighbor- 
hood of  dollar  domlciies 

The  gates  on  the  fence  that  encloses  the 
100  properties  will  be  open  from  noon  to  4 
p,m. 

Anyone  Interested   In   buying  one  of   the 
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early  19th  Century  houses  muat  tour  It,  theii 
apply  to  the  city's  Dept  of  Hoiusliig  and 
Community  Oevelopruent 

The  open  house  will  extend  Monday 
through  Friday  from  10  a  m  to  4  p  m,  and 
May  18  from  noon  to  4pm 

The  Otterbeln  houses  represent  some  of 
the  city's  finest  early  architecture,  suljstan- 
tlal  old  structures  distinguished  hy  fine 
brickwork,  stovit  chimneys,  dormers  that 
peer  over  slanted  roofs,  aud  secluded  back 
yards. 

■ut  the  price  of  antiquity  can  be  high 
Mdst  of  the  renovation  coat  estimates  aver- 
age $35,000  Several  larger  properties  will 
probably  cost  MO.OOO  for  a  complete  reno- 
vation, according  to  the  housing  department. 

Yet  the  Home  Ownership  IJevelopmeot 
Program  of  HCD  reports  it  has  received  more 
than  2.000  letters  of  Interests -about  home- 
steading  in  the  area  since  the  project  was 
announced  !n  January. 

All  of  the  properties  to  be  hnmesteaded 
are  situated  In  the  bldcks  b<iunded  by  Han- 
over, Sharp,  Hill  and  Barre  streets 

HCD  has  withheld  11  properties  from  to- 
day's Inapeotlonal  tour.  These  are  old  com- 
mercial bullcllMK''  Judged  too  large  for  slngle- 
faml^tj^se. 

"Not  every  house  will  b«  open  In  Its  en- 
tirety Some  will  have  only  several  rooms 
on  display,  and  others  will  be  limited  as 
to  the  number  of  people  who  can  enter  at  one 
time."  said  Roger  Wlnd.sor.  director  of  the 
Hiinie    Ownership    Development    Program. 

Prospective  homesteaders  are  advised  to 
bring  flashlights  to  view  homes  where  there 
is  no  electricity  Children  and  pets  will  not 
be  permitted  In  the  opened  houses  There  Is 
to  be  no  smoking  In  ar\y  of  the  old  houses 

The  awards  for  the  properties  should  be 
made  early  In  June  If  all  goes  'ACll,"  Windsor 
said.  Final  selection  of  homesteaders  wlU  be 
made   by   public   lottery,   he   added. 

Homesteaders  Throng  to  Old   Otterbein 
(By  Jacques  Kelly) 

\i\  estimated  3,000  prospective  homestead- 
ers went  looking  for  a  piece  of  Otterbeln's 
glorious  past  Sunday,  the  first  day  of  a  week- 
long  open  house  for  the  country's  dollar  home 
community. 

By  late  afternoon  the  Dept.  of  Housing  and 
Community  Development  (HCD)  had  dis- 
tributed 2.000  applications  for  the  houses, 
according  to  EHlen  Nutter.  "Of  course,  not  all 
of  these  people  will  actually  apply."  she  said. 

Ilie  warm  temperatures  and  fair  weather 
provided  a  nearly  perfect  setting  for  the  100 
properties  offered  one  of  the  finest  collection 
of  early  architectural  styles  in  the  city.  The 
house  lookers  appeared  to  be  generally  young 
couples,  manv  of  whom  brought  along  flash- 
lights and  tape  measurements  to  survey  the 
house. 

The  average  836.000  total  renovation  cost 
didn't  seem  too  high -priced  for  the  group, 
who  spent  the  entire  afternoon  bobbing  in 
and  out  of  doorways  and  up  and  down  frail 
stairways. 

The  hou.ses  spanned  from  12  rooms  to  4. 
and  houses  In  need  of  basic  renovations  from 
$15,000  to  $60,000 

One  of  the  first  persons  to  pour  through 
■Ahen  the  chain  link  fence  gates  opened  at 
noon  was  James  McMorrls.  a  retired  milkman 
from  Ohio  who  recently  helped  his  daughter 
complete  a  homestead  renovation  on  Stirling 
Street. 

"I'm  sold  on  homesteadlng.  This  is  g^>lng 
to  be  a  great  neighborhood  when  everybody 
gets  working  I've  been  through  an  old  house 
renovation  before,  and  these  houses  are 
larger  and  as  sturdy  as  they  can  be."  Mc- 
Morrls said. 

'I'm  drowning  In  houses  and  suspect  I 
don't  know  enough  about  renovation."  said 
Ken  Biikalar,  a  systems  analyst  at  Johns  Hop- 
kUia  Medical  School. 


"There's  a  lot  of  possibilities  here,  and  the 
work  can  be  done  cheaply  If  you  do  It  your- 
self I  don't  see  the  condition  of  the  h(iu.H*s 
as  being  a  problem,"  said  Bob  Nelthercott  of 
Chaae. 

Robert  Olsen.  a  Charles  Village  resident  and 
city  planner,  .said,  "This  is  a  great  Idea  -a 
concentrated  group  of  hous«»s  that  lmpres.ses 
me  because  of  Its  variety. 

His  wife  Jodv  said,  "For  the  same  price  or 
even  cheaper  than  what  you'd  pay  for  a  sub- 
urbiiu  house,  you  could  get  a  fine  home  here 
that  you  could  renovate  to  suit  your  own 
taste" 

Nearly  the  only  negative  comment  voiced 
during  the  afternoon  centered  around  the 
city's  plan  to  build  a  six -lane  expressway 
through  the  southern  flank  of  the  nel><hb<>r- 
hiKXl  and  destroy  another  50  to  100  poten- 
tially available  homestead  properties. 

".Vll  we  beard  were  questions  about  how 
far  would  the  road  be  coming  to  the  houses,' 
said  Stefanle  Cockey,  of  BrooklandvUle.  who 
with  her  husband  was  tovirlng  the  houses 
on  HUl  Street. 

"Some  of  the  houses  were  bigger  than  I'd 
expected,  and  some  were  In  worse  condition, 
but  In  general  they  had  excellent  fireplaces, 
woodwork  and  banisters,''  said  Charles  Peace, 
a  Roland  Park  resident. 

Many  of  the  visitors  to  the  area,  open  for 
the  first  time  since  the  houses  hud  been  con- 
demned and  scheduled  for  demolition  as  part 
of  the  Inner  Harbor  West  renewal  project, 
remarked  about  the  properties'  fine  architec- 
tural lines. 

"I've  been  to  Society  Hill  In  Philadelphia. 
Georgetown  In  Washington  and  Beacon  Hill 
in  Boston,  and  Baltimore's  Otterbeln  Is  going 
to  be  right  up  there  with  them,  said  Mrs 
Ethel  C  Hoffman,  a  Mount  "Vernon  area  res- 
ident. 

"Tills  Is  going  to  make  an  excellent  anchor 
for  downtown,  a  combination  of  the  old  and 
the  new.  Look  at  the  peoples  faces — they  love 
It  here."  said  Mayor  Schaffer,  on  hand  to  wel- 
"ome  the  first  arrivals. 

HoMEsrEAorNO  IN   Crriis  To  Cxtslb 
Urban-    Decay 

(By  Larry  Wood) 

Homesteadlng  Is  a  new  way  to  go  In  cities! 

Again,  the  federal  government  Is  making 
it  possible  for  people  who  want  to  pioneer. 
The  Department  of  Housing  and  Urban  De- 
velopment (HUD)  Is  offering  Americans  in 
22  cities  across  the  nation  the  opportunity 
to  buy  repossessed  homep  for  $1.  provided 
the  buyer:  (1)  meets  the  agency's  qualifica- 
tions. (2)  signs  an  agreement  to  rehabilitate 
the  house,  and  (3)  agrees  to  live  In  it  for 
at  least  three  years 

HUD  makes  It  clear  that  the  "property  will 
Inltiaily  be  conditionally  conveyed  to  the 
homesteader  for  no  cost."  At  the  end  of  three 
years  (or  more  In  some  cltlee).  the  home- 
steader "who  has  satisfied  the  terms  of  the 
agreement  will  acquire  a  clear  title,  subject 
only  to  such  loans  as  he  may  have  acquired 
to  complete  rehabilitation  work" 

The  cities  that  are  going  to  get  the  chance 
to  try  HUD'S  pilot  homeeteadlnR  program 
during  the  year  ahead  are:  Wilmington, 
Delaware:  Decatur  and  Atlanta.  Georgia; 
Chicago  and  Rockford,  lUlnoU:  Gary,  South 
Bend,  and  Indianapolis,  Indiana:  Baltimore. 
Boston:  Minneapolis.  Milwaukee:  Philadel- 
phia; Kansas  City.  Missouri;  Jersey  City. 
New  Jersey;  Isllp  and  New  York  City.  New 
York;  Cincinnati  and  Columbus.  Ohio;  Dal- 
las; Tacoma.  Washington  and  Oakland.  Cali- 
fornia. 

The  goal,  according  to  HUD  Secretary 
Carla  Hills,  is  to  "recycle  the  cities  and  save 
the  neighborhoods." 

HUD  will  turn  over  »5  million  In  HUD- 
owned  homes  to  the  22  cities  in  the  pilot 
program.  HUD  has  resen-ed  another  $5  mil- 
lion of  its  $60  mUllon  Section  312  low-cost 


rehablliuatlon  program  for  homestead  rehab 
loans. 

All  the  properties.  In  all  of  the  cities  In 
the  b(^meeteadlng  program,  will  be  of  value 
and   will   be  structurally  sound. 

So,  In  the  one-year  pilot  program,  HUD  is 
providing  the  bouses  and  the  money:  the 
cities,  the  follow-through.  The  homesteaders 
themselves  add  what  John  B  Williams, 
Immediate  past  president  of  the  National 
AsKociatUin  of  Housing  and  Redevelopment 
Officials  calls  "sweat  equity." 

Mr.  Williams'  hometown,  Oakland.  Is  one 
of  two  far  West  cities  that  will  receive  funds 
for  the  pilot  I'.oinesteadlug  In  his  city,  the 
agency  he  heads.  Oakland  s  Office  of  Conunu- 
nlty  Development,  will  be  resp<jii.slble  for  the 
honiesteadlng  project.  In  Oakland,  as  well 
tui  In  the  other  21  cltlee.  HUD  officials  now 
are  wurklug  with  local  a+reiicles  to: 

Determine  what  houses  are  av.illable  and 
acceptable  for  homesteadlng 

Screen  these  properties,  listing  repairs  that 
are  necessary  as  well  as  coet  details  for  re- 
habilitation loans 

In  Oakland,  more  than  1.200  houses  In  the 
East  Oakland  area  stand  vacant.  Robert 
Chastaln.  director  of  the  city's  hou.slng  and 
rehabilitation  pri\>gram,  .setvs  the  dilemma  a<i 
economic  "Obviously."  he  .says,  "one  of  the 
problems  in  Oakland  is  that  people  stretched 
to  buy  houses  and  then  when  things  got 
tough,  they  weren't  able  to  keep  up  their 
payments  " 

Oakland  has  set  up  six  requirements  lor 
homesteaders  An  Individual  must: 

Be  a  head  of  household  and  over  18  years 
of  age. 

Be  a  U.S.  citizen  or  resident  alien 

Be  a  nonowner  of  real  property 

Have  an  income  of  less  than  $15,000  annu- 
ally 

Show  ability  to  do  rehab  work  or  qualify 
for  a  rehabilitation  loan. 

Pledge  to  complete  the  rehabilitation  with- 
in 18  months  and  to  live  in  the  house  for 
live  years 

It's  going  to  take  a  lot  of  time  In  counsel- 
ing, screening  applicant.?,  and  keeping  the 
program  going    Is  it  worth  It? 

Mr.  Chastlans  answer  Is  n  blR  "Yes  "  He 
feels,  "Other  low-income  housing  programs, 
such  as  the  23.'i  program,  have  gotten  a  lot  of 
adverse  publicity,  but  I  think  that  those  pro- 
gram-s  are  much  more  workable  than  people 
really  understand 

"There  were  abuse.s  in  the  way  the  program 
was  administered  In  .some  cities  Also.  HUD 
dldnt  use  all  the  tcxAs  it  had  to  make  the 
program  work,  such  as  counseling 

"Counseling  will  be  a  reoulrement  here  In 
Oakland  Homesteaders  will  be  put  through 
a  home-ownership  training  coxirse  and  will 
be  required  to  earn  a  certificate  I  think  the 
important  thing  about  the  counseling  pro- 
gram is  that.  If  we  establish  a  good  relation- 
ship with  the  people,  they'll  let  us  know  of 
any  pr^hlems  before  they  get  too  deep  into 
flnanclal  trouble  " 

Mr  Will  lams  also  sees  homesteadlng  as  » 
dramatic  project,  hut  he  pr.lnts  out  that  It  is 
only  a  part  of  the  total  program  for  Oak- 
land He  says  that  It  Is  "a  good  beclnnlng 
toward  doing  something  about  those  UOO 
vacant  houses  in  B^st  Oakland  "  He  also 
pfjlnts  o^it  that  In  addition  to  the  homestead- 
lng grant.  Oakland  also  has  a  funding  of 
$4  1  million  for  the  rehnblllt.itlon  of  sub- 
standard housing 

Oakland's  Office  of  Community  Develop- 
ment plans  to  u.^.e  these  federal  revenue- 
sharlnij  funds  to  provide  low-interest  loans 
to  moderate-  ar.d  low-Income  homeowners. 
The  Idea  Is  to  help  them  make  major  repairs 
on  their  hou.ses  or  to  help  them  obtain  loans 
so  that  thev  can  buy  vacant  houses.  The 
Oakland  Office  of  Community  Development 
already  has  designated  seven  Oakland  areas 
as  "community  development  districts"  In  or- 
der to  help  those  who've  been  red-lir.ou 
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Low-Income  homeowners  who  are  not  able 
to  obtain  conventional  bank  loans  will  be 
eligible  for  the  City  of  Oakland's  home- 
repair  loans.  Interest  rates  will  range  up  to 
4  5  p>ercent. 

Oakland  Is  also  at  work  In  an  effort  to 
develop  a  consortium  of  banks  and  savings 
and  loan  associations;  officials  In  the  devel- 
opment agency  feel  that  it  might  work  to 
help  eliminate  red-llnlng  in  the  city's  poorer 
neighborhoods.  According  to  Mr.  Chastaln, 
"Oakland  hopes  to  be  as  successful  as  Port- 
land. Oregon,  In  obtaining  the  cooperation 
of  lenders;  he  cites  the  fact  that  "Portland 
has  had  a  con.sortlum  of  lenders  since  1973." 

Mr  Chastaln  says,  "Of  coiu^e,  the  banker 
has  to  be  convinced  that  he  can  make  a  prof- 
luble  real  estate  Iran  In  East  Oakland.  "But," 
he  adds,  "the  banks  are  now  sensitive  to  our 
activity  because  they've  had  a  lot  of  adverse 
publicity  about  red-lining." 

"Sometimes,"  he  says  wryly.  "I  think  the 
bankers  wish  we'd  Just  go  away.  But  I  think 
they  al.so  realize  that  they  must  respond  to 
commimlty  needs  in  order  to  make  money." 

The  real  reason  that  Mr.  Chastaln  feels  that 
homesteadlng  and  redevelopment  projects 
will  work  In  Oakland  Is  that  "there  Is  strong 
commimlty  support" 

Exhibit  I 

The  First  Year  or  Homesteading  in 

Baltimore.  Mo. 

SCOPE 

This  report  covers  the  first  year  (1974)  of 
operation  of  the  homesteadlng  program  In 
Baltimore  City  It  Includes  the  background 
of  the  program,  procediu-es  for  obtaining  a 
homestead  property,  .socio-economic  charac- 
teristics of  the  105  households  awarded 
homesteads,  reason.s  given  for  the  24  house- 
holds that  dropped  out  of  the  program,  esti- 
mated costs  for  rehabilitation,  loans  and 
other  related  data 

The  report  divided  the  homesteaders  Into 
two  groups,  namely  the  25  households  that 
are  concentrated  on  one  block  of  Stirling 
Street  and  the  remalnlne  80  households  that 
are   .scattered    throughout    the   city. 

The  scope  Is  necessarily  limited  as  the  pro- 
gram Is  its  Infancy  and  available  records  are 
not  complete.  It  is  hoped  that  additional 
items  of  Information  can  be  Included  In  a 
later  study  such  as  the  time  span  between 
applications,  loan  approvals,  start  of  reha- 
bilitation and  completion  of  that  work. 

BACKGROUND   OF    THE    HOMESTEAD   PROGRAM 

Baltimore,  like  many  other  cities  In  the 
United  States.  Is  faced  with  a  complex  hous- 
ing problem  In  Its  attempts  to  bring  into  the 
best  passible  relation-shlp  various  factors 
such  as;  hou.slng  needs,  the  ability  to  pay, 
the  character  of  the  housing  supply,  the  de- 
terioration of  a  .segment  of  the  housing  In- 
ventory, the  abandonment  of  niunbers  of 
lower-priced  dwellings  by  their  owners,  the 
decline  In  homeownershlp,  and  other  aspects 
that  impinge  on  the  housing  situation  aind 
the  vitality  of  neighborhoods.  One  strategy 
employed  by  Baltimore  City  to  retain  the 
existing  housing  stock  Is  the  homesteadlng 
program. 

Essentially  homesteadlng  is  a  program  to 
return  vacant  and  neglected  houses  to  the 
housing  Inventory,  to  promote  their  rehabil- 
itation and  to  spur  homeownershlp  Vacant, 
deteriorated  houses  are  made  available  for  a 
51  00  token  price  In  Baltimore  and  the  cost 
of  their  rehabilitation  is  lowered  through 
low  Interest  loan  programs  The  first  prop- 
erty under  the  Baltimore  homesteadlng  pro- 
gram was  awarded   in    1974. 

Baltimore  was  one  of  the  first  cities  In  the 
country  to  Include  homesteadlng  in  Its  hous- 
ing strategy.  Wilmington.  Philadelphia. 
Washington.  D  C  Boston  and  other  cities 
have  ftisr,  Initiated  homesteadlng  programs 

Although  the  concept  is  not  complex,  the 


execution  of  such  a  program  Is.  Each  city  de- 
velops legal  and  administrative  variations  to 
fit  local  requirements.  Baltimore's  home- 
steadlng program  Is  unique  In  that  It  has 
been  greatly  assisted  by  the  avallabUlty  of 
an  existing  program  of  city-funded  loans 
which  bring  down  the  cost  of  borrowing 
money  for  rehabilitation.  These  loans  are 
not  mandatory  for  applicants  In  the  pro- 
gram. Another  strong  element  In  the  Balti- 
more program  Is  the  utilization  of  a  trained 
staff  which  prepares  an  itemization  of  re- 
pairs for  each  house  offered.  The  home- 
steader knows  in  advance  what  needs  to  be 
done  and  the  estimated  cost  of  work  required. 
Frequent  field  checks  by  Department  Insjiec- 
tors  help  Insure  the  quality  of  the  work. 

Some  cities  require  special  legislation  to 
enable  them  to  undertake  homesteadlng.  In 
Baltimore,  the  cooperation  of  the  Mayor's 
office,  the  City  Council  and  the  Department  of 
Housing  and  Community  Development  plus 
the  availability  of  funds  at  an  Interest  rated 
Just  slightly  above  that  which  the  city  pays 
for  borrowing  money  has  allowed  tlie  pro- 
gram to  be  put  Into  effect  with  minimal  de- 
lay. 

A  number  of  cities  have  received  from  the 
Department  of  Housing  and  Urban  Develop- 
ment houses  foreclosed  by  the  FHA  because 
of  failure  to  comply  with  provisions  In  the 
contracts  for  FHA  supported  mortgages.  In 
the  future  some  of  these  foreclosed  proper- 
ties will  be  made  available  for  homestead- 
lng: presently,  however.  Baltimore  acquires 
most  of  the  houses  In  the  homesteadlng  pro- 
gram through  the  acquisition  of  tax  delin- 
quent properties.  Stirling  Street  properties 
were  acqi:lred  under  urban  renewal  powers 
Although  home.steadlng  Is  a  program  that 
can  help  meet  the  needs  of  today.  It  Is  a 
concept  of  much  earlier  origin.  It  was  a 
valuable  governmental  tool  designed  to  pro- 
mote the  development  of  the  West  over 
100  ye&rs  ago.  Under  the  federal  Homestead 
and  Extension  Law  of  1862,  millions  of  acres 
of  land  were  given  away  to  settlers  of  the 
West.  United  States  citizens,  paying  a  nomi- 
nal registration  fee,  could  obtain  up  to  160 
acres  of  public  land.  After  living  on  this 
land  and  cultivating  it  for  five  years  title 
was  acquired  to  it 

Today  homesteadlng  can  help  meet  urban 
needs  Just  as  It  was  In  earlier  times  very 
valuable  in  developing  rural  area.';.  Home- 
steadlng can  be  an  effective  method  of  re- 
cycling a  neglected  segment  of  the  housing 
Inventory  and  putting  abandoned  dwellings 
back  into  use  and  onto  the  tax  rolls.  It  con- 
tributes to  the  revltallzatlon  of  declining 
neighborhoods.  Increases  homeownershlp 
and  op>ens  up  the  opportunity  for  owner- 
ship to  otherwise  Ineligible  families  and  In- 
dividuals 

For  the  participants,  the  benefits  must  go 
beyond  economics.  Just  as  the  earlier  rural 
homesteaders  endured  hardships,  their  urban 
counterparts  must  also  be  prepared  for  dif- 
ficulties and  frustrations.  Many  will  move 
Into  their  homes  as  soon  as  basic  deficiencies 
have  been  corrected  and  the  structure  meets 
health  and  safety  standards.  They  will  live 
with  the  upheaval  aind  disorganization  asso- 
ciated with  extensive  rehabilitation.  A  num- 
ber of  homesteaders  will  supply  their  own 
labor  both  before  and  after  occupancy. 

However,  these  negative  asf>ects  at  the 
same  time  contain  the  seeds  of  satisfaction 
through  seeing  one's  labor  bear  fruit.  For  the 
duration  of  their  occupancy  the  residents 
win  enjoy  the  many  ways  In  which  their 
creative  efforts  have  been  made  a  home 
uniquely  theirs. 

The  availability  of  old  houses  often  means 
varied  architectural  details  and  more  space 
per  dollar  sjjent  than  for  a  new  house.  The 
location  of  these  dwellings  offers  convenience 
to  downtown  and  places  of  work.  In  these 
days  of  concern  over  availability  and  cost  of 
energy,    inner-clty    locations    are    becoming 


more  desirable.  Increased  convenience  plus 
other  features  of  homesteadlng  may  be  a 
magnet  for  holding  families  In  the  city  and 
attracting  some  of  those  who  have  opted 
for  the  suburbs. 

On  B  different  level  Is  the  satisfaction  to  be 
derived  from  helping  to  upgrade  neighbor- 
hoods and  revitalize  the  city.  Involvement 
In  the  homesteadlng  program  requires  more 
of  a  commitment  than  is  generally  the  case 
when  one  purchases  a  home.  It  can  have  great 
Impact  on  the  lives  of  the  participants 
through  Improved  relations  with  neighbors 
who  appreciate  the  benefits  accurlng  from 
rehabilitation  of  a  house  which  had 
blighted  their  block;  and  the  Increased  con- 
tact with  other  homesteaders,  especially  in 
areas  where  there  is  a  concentration  of  home- 
steadlng dwellings.  Homesteadlng  holds  a 
special  appeal  for  Individuals  for  whom  city 
living  has  special  meaning.  Because  of  the 
great  Interest  In  the  program,  homesteaders 
are  receiving  considerable  local  and  national 
recognition. 

Enthusiasm  for  homesteadlng  does  not 
mean  It  Is  a  panacea  for  all  urban  housing 
Ills.  Nor  Is  It  the  complete  answer  for  deal- 
ing with  the  unsolved  housing  needs  of  low 
and  moderate  Income  families.  It  Is  one  tool 
In  the  overall  housing  strategy  of  the  city. 
It  can  only  be  successful  If  the  overall  hous- 
ing program  Is  successful. 


SMALL   BUSINESS   WKKK 

Mr.  McINTYRE.  Mr.  President,  this  is 
Small  Business  Week,  a  time  for  us  to 
consider  the  role  of  small  business  in  our 
national  economy,  its  Importance,  and 
the  problems  it  faces  in  dealing  with 
giant  corporations  and  big  government. 
Small  business  is  responsible  for  about 
43  percent  of  the  grc«s  national  product 
of  this  country  imd  55  percent  of  the 
Nation's  total  business  employment. 
Small  business  Is  not  only  the  mom  and 
pop  grocery  store,  in  its  ranks  are  small 
research  companies,  small  and  medium 
sized  manufacturing  companies,  and 
even  some  rather  large  corporations. 

When  I  first  came  to  the  Senate  in 
1962  I  had  no  appreciation  of  the  size 
and  the  importance  of  small  business. 
But,  through  mj'  membership  on  the 
Banking  Committee,  where  I  once 
chaired  the  Small  Business  Subcommit- 
te«,  and  my  role  on  the  Select  Committee 
on  Small  Business,  where  I  chair  the 
subcommittee  on  Government  regula- 
tion, I  have  learned  the  importance  of 
small  business  and  the  magnitude  of  its 
problems  as  well  as  its  potential. 

In  the  past  few  years,  for  instance.  I 
have  held  hearings  on  the  paperwork 
burden  as  it  affects  smaJl  business.  These 
hearings  led  to  the  creation  of  the  Com- 
mission on  Federal  Paperwork  which  I 
now  cochair.  I  have  held  hearings  on  the 
problems  of  small  research  companies, 
and  these  hearings  led  to  the  develop- 
ment of  new  solar  energy  programs  at 
the  Energy  Research  and  Development 
Administration.  I  have  held  oversight 
hearings  on  the  Small  Business  Admin- 
istration, and  these  have  led  to  an  up- 
grading in  the  sidvocacy  role  SBA  has 
undertaken.  And.  just  last  week  in  Bos- 
ton, I  held  the  first  of  a  series  of  hear- 
ings on  the  effects  of  Government  over- 
regulation  on  small  business. 

In  all  these  hearings  I  have  learned 
that  the  Government  has  to  intervene 
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actively  to  makf  sure  that  small  buslne-ss 
Is  not  smothered  by  Government  redtape, 
Is  not  left  out  In  the  cold  by  Gkivem- 
ment  procurement  and  development  pol- 
icies, and  is  actively  encouraged  to  take 
Its  rightful  place  In  the  American  econ- 
omy. 

At  the  hesiring  on  overreijulatlon  of 
small  haziness  that  I  chaired  on  April  26 
In  Boston,  one  witness,  Mr  George  Sey- 
bolt,  president  of  Wm  Underwood  & 
Co,  said: 

What  we  are  doing  Is  creating  all  aorta  of 
conflicts  that  eventually  get  so  locked  up 
that  nothing  Is  really  produced  to  approxl- 
Dnate  the  effort. 

That  is  one  result  of  government  over- 
regulation.  We  pass  laws  that  require 
such  a  huge  compliance  effort  they  cut 
into  the  production  export. 

Another  problem  was  cited  by  Oliver 
O.  Ward,  president  of  the  Smaller  Busi- 
ness Association  of  New  England.  He 
said: 

One  of  the  real  problems  of  over-regulation 
is  the  portion  that  Is  unseen.  The  National 
Commission  on  Productivity  and  Work 
Council  pointed  out  that  over-regulation  has 
created  unnecessary  and  excessive  obstacles 
In  technological  progress.  I.e.,  Federal  regu- 
latlon.s  have  reduced  the  rate  of  introduction 
of  new  products. 

He  added : 

There  Is  also  evidence  that  over-regulation 
tends  to  be  a  real  detriment  to  enterpreneur- 
shlp.  In  1975,  new  business  Incorporations 
dropped  to  a  four-year  low. 

While  I  know  that  some  regulation  is 
necessary,  and  have  said  so  many  times, 
some  regulation  Ls  not  necessary  and. 
a.s  both  Ward  and  Seybolt  said  in  Boston, 
11  ttnds  to  be  a  detriment  to  business. 

So  as  we  observe  Small  Business  Week. 
I  hope  the  members  of  this  body  will  al- 
ways consider  the  potential  for  harm — 
as  well  as  benefit — -to  small  business  in 
tlie  legislation  we  enact  even  when  we 
pass  that  legislation  with  the  best  of  in- 
tentions. 

We  have  seen  over-regulation  ad- 
versely affect  small  business  techno- 
logical development  and  we  have  seen 
over-res?ulatlon  smother  small  business 
with  paperwork  The  time  has  come  to 
stop  over-rt'K'ulatinK  of  thLs  vital  part 
of  the  private  sector  and  give  it  freedom 
to  function  as  It  should — responsibly  and 
profitably — and  to  the  lasting  benefit  of 
the  American  economy. 


ROCK  ISI^ND  SUCCESS  STORY: 
PROGRESS  SINCE  ADVERSITY 

Mr.  rXDLE.  Mr.  President,  on  April  22, 
1976.  John  W.  Ingram,  president  of  the 
Rock  Island  Railroad,  spoke  to  Kansas 
grain  and  feed  dealers  at  the  1976 
Wichita  convention.  His  mesage  describ- 
ing the  phenomenal  recovery  that  com- 
pany has  experienced  since  going  into 
bankruptcy  reorganization  just  1  year 
ago  had  a  provocative  twist  on  an  oft- 
cited  theme:  "Progress  Since  Adversity." 

Those  of  us  who  have  been  closely  in- 
volved in  the  Rock  Island's  effort  to  be- 
come a  flrst-cla.ss  property  again  know 
all  too  well  the  meaning  behind  that 
phrase  For  after  having  been  denied  a 
"last  hope"  loan  from  the  U.S.  Railway 


Association  in  March  of  1975.  the  rail- 
road's future  was  uncertain  at  best— 
and  it  looked  like  the  "end  of  the  line" 
for  tlie  123-year-old  carrier. 

The  Rock  Island's  court  appointed 
trustee — as  well  as  its  entire  manage- 
ment— was  neither  ready  nor  willing  to 
"give  up  the  locomotive."  however  They 
had  the  encouragement  and  support  of 
many  Members  of  Congress  In  that  re- 
gard, and  were  resolutely  determined  to 
succeed. 

I  was  highly  impressed  by  the  attitude 
of  tlieir  leadership  at  the  time,  and  felt 
absolutely  certain  they  could  make  It 
with  just  a  little  assistance.  Manifesting 
that  confidence,  I.  in  fact,  introduced  a 
Senate  resolution  prior  to  the  USRA 
Board  action;  cosponsored  a  bill  calling 
for  a  direct  $100  million  loan:  and 
wrote  letters  to  the  chairman  of  the 
USRA,  Chairman  of  the  ICC,  and  Sec- 
retary of  Transportation — all  in  the  rall- 
roads  behalf. 

Accordingly.  I  am  extremely  pleased  to 
be  sharing  in  the  satisfaction  which 
"the  Rock"  derives  from  its  improved 
situation  today.  That  status  was  proudly 
set  out  by  Mr.  Ingram  in  hus  remarks 
before  a  group  of  customers  who  know 
the  real  value  of  a  railroad  of  granger 
heritage,  and  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  that  speech  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

I  do  so  not  just  for  the  benefit  of  my 
colleagues  representing  the  13  States 
which  Rock  Island  reaches,  but  for  every 
Member  of  this  body.  All  will  be  genu- 
inely interested,  I  believe,  in  this  graphic 
illustration  of  what  the  free  enterprise 
system  can  achieve  through  dedicated 
and  effective  management  which  is  pre- 
pared to  make  the  tough,  yet  sound 
business  decisions. 

Following  that  statement.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  to  have  a  recent  article 
from  the  Herrlngton.  Kans.,  Times  dis- 
cussing the  Rock  Island's  proposed  new 
$1  million  maintenance  and  rehabilita- 
tion facility  to  be  constructed  there. 
That  project,  which  to  my  understand- 
ing will  be  the  first  of  its  kind  in  Kaasas 
ever  financed  by  industrial  revenue 
bonds,  will  serve  the  entire  railroad  and 
stand  as  a  real  monument  to  the  eco- 
nomic development  of  rural  communi- 
ties throughout  our  State 

Finally,  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  have  printed  a  letter 
written  by  John  McKee,  president  of  Key 
Milling  Co..  Inc.,  Clay  Center,  Kans.,  a 
copy  of  which  was  sent  to  me  wltli  a 
note  attached  suggesting,  "Maybe  we 
should  have  the  Rock  Island  take  over 
the  Postal  Service."  In  commending  the 
efBcient  performance  of  the  line,  it  seems 
he  was  referring  to  a  shipment  of  salt 
which  it  delivered  3  days  before  the  post- 
card even  advising  of  its  dispatch. 

These  three  items  together  help  teU 
the  remarkable  comeback  success  story 
of  tlie  Chicago,  Rock  Island,  and  Pacific 
Railroad  Co. — and  I  am  happy  to  take 
note  of  them  today  as  a  deserved  tribute 
to  the  record  of  service  it  has  provided 
to  Kansas  industries  for  almost  as  long 
as  we  have  been  a  State. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 


Remark*!  by  .Iohv  W  Ingr.^m.  P»Esn>ENT  and 
Chii.f  fcxri  nivr  Oftktr.  Chiiag<j,  Rock 
IsuAND  &  Pacific  Raiujuad  iompany  Be- 
fore THE  Kansas   Grain   &   Peed   Dealers 

AS.SOC1ATION       197fl      CONVTNTION,      WICHITA, 

Kans..  Aprh,  22,  1976 

I'm  delighted  to  be  here  today-  It  only  be- 
cause It  affords  me  the  opportunity  U>  tell 
you  that  while  overall  our  traffic  is  up  some- 
what from  last  year,  our  on-line  loadings 
(especlaUy  of  grains)  could  stand  some  Im- 
provement, and  I'm  here  first  and  foremost 
to  solicit  trafflc.  I  say  a  little  praver  every 
night  for  something  to  happen  that  will 
make  you  want  to  empty  those  elevators' 

A  blatant  sales  pitch  for  the  Rock  Island 
would  be  a  little  crass,  I  suspect,  so  I  will  not 
take  unfair  advantage  of  your  hospitality  in 
these  prepared  remarks  (That's  not  to  say 
that  I  won't  stick  around  afterward.s  to  bend 
a  few  ears!) 

John  Cranor  suggested  that  I  mlpht  ad- 
dress myself  to  a  topic  along  the  lines  of 
"progress  through  adversity"  this  morning. 
In  view  of  the  Rock  Island's  circumstances 
today  as  compared  to  a  year  ago  ni  go  along 
with  that — with  only  one  slight  change  At 
the  Rock  we  prefer  to  talk  about  "progres." 
since  adversity."  because  were  pretty  well 
of  the  opinion  that  the  worst  is  behind  us 
We  are  a  company  that  la  paying  Its  current 
bills,  moving  the  freight,  getting  the  empties 
back  where  they're  needed,  getting  to  work 
rehabilitating  track  and  equipment,  keeping 
manpower  levels  and  variable  expenses  com- 
mensurate with  out  ability  to  pay.  and  -In 
short — working  not  Just  to  save  a  railroad 
but  to  build  something  from  the  wreckage. 

That's  not  to  say  that  all  Is  well  on  the 
Rock  Island.  Tou  don't  dry  clean  and  drea" 
7,500  miles  of  railroad  stretching  across  thir- 
teen States — while  you're  close  to  broke — In 
anything  like  cra.sh-proJect  fashion.  Indeed, 
a  year  ago  when  It  was  only  just  becoming 
apparent  that  we  could  keep  the  railroad  In 
operation,  we  established  as  our  top  priority 
the  necessity  to  stop  the  bleeding.  For  too 
long  on  the  Rock  Island,  more  money  had 
been  going  out  of  the  till  than  was  comlnp 
In,  and  as  any  graduate  of  Harvard  basinets 
school  ought  to  be  able  to  tell  you  after  h 
few  years"  study,  this  unfailingly  leads  to  » 
zero  (and  then  a  negative)  cash  tlow.  and 
that  unfailingly  grinds  your  operation  to  a 
very  solid  hault.  Dedication  and  enthusiasm 
are  simply  not  enough  when  the  fuel  tanks 
are  dry  and  you've  missed  a  payday  or  two 
So  our  first  mission,  once  the  court  had 
appointed  a  trustee  for  the  property,  was 
to  bring  outgo  down  to  meet  Income  This 
made  for  a  falrlv  hard-boiled  summer  In 
1975 

We  did  a  lot  of  things  a  year  ago  that  I 
hope  I  never  have  to  do  again.  There  were 
a  lot  of  people  who  had  been  gainfully 
employed  on  our  railroad  who  simply  had 
to  be  furloughed.  there  was  no  way  w« 
could  afford  to  keep  them  on  the  roUs  re- 
gardless of  the  value  of  their  contribution 
to  the  enterprise  While  the  rati  indus- 
try overall  reduced  Its  work  force  some  4''^ 
from  February  1975  to  February  1976,  Rock 
Island  cut  forces  25'';  in  the  same  period  Otir 
manager's  group  was  cut  even  deeper — by 
29': .  For  a  while  we  thought  we  might  have 
to  follow  that  slogan  generally  attributed 
to  the  US.  Coast  Guard :  "We  have  done  so 
much  with  so  few  for  so  long,  that  pretty 
soon  we'll  be  doing  everything  with  no- 
body." (It  hasn't  come  to  that,  I  can  as- 
sure youf) 

We  were  forced  to  cut  back  sharply  on  the 
amount  of  railroading  we  did.  We  cut  train- 
mlles  back  by  some  28  T  ,  and  switch  engine 
hours  were  cut  by  19":;  .  This  wasn't  especial- 
ly In  the  best  Interests  of  our  customers  But 
at  least  It  helped  assure  that  there  would 
be  a  railroad  around  once  we'd  gotten  our 
new  act  together. 

We    Initiated    a    program    a    year    aco   of 
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scrutinizing  every  nickel  and  dime  that  was 
spent  on  the  Rock  Island.  I  wont  go  Into  all 
the  details,  but  we  were  able  to  bring  about 
cost  controls  that,  on  an  annualized  basis, 
add  up  to  about  $76  million 

Throughout  all  this,  we  worked  to  con- 
vince our  s>ipp!lers  that  with  the  protection 
of  the  Federal  Court,  we  had  suddenly  be- 
come one  of  the  best  credit  risks  around. 
Anything  we  were  buying,  we  were  buying 
because  the  Judge  had  t(jld  us  to  go  ahead 
and  had  made  sure  that  there  was  enough 
rash  to  pay  for  it  Coming  on  the  heels  of 
cash-ln-advance  dlesel  fuel  ptircha-ses.  this 
was  a  welcome  development  And  the  most 
welcome  development  of  all  was  the  ap- 
pointment, by  the  court,  of  a  trustee  who 
made  an  early  decision  that  he  would  become 
a  railroader 

Judge  McGarr  could  have  appointed  a 
committee  of  2  or  3  or  h  part-timers  to  over- 
see the  railroad,  as  was  the  case  In  the  Penn 
Central  bankruptcy  and  several  others  in 
the  ea-st  He  could  have  appointed  someone 
who  had  papers  and  documents  sent  over  to 
his  office,  or  someone  who  dropped  bv  every 
two  or  three  da\'s  to  pet  a  broad  overview. 
But.  instead.  Judge  McGarr  sent  us  a  Chi- 
cago attorney— Bin  Gibbons— who  decided 
early  on  to  make  the  Rock  Island  a  full-time 
asslpnment.  He  ha.s  the  office  rleht  next  to 
mine:  he  Involves  himself  !n  the  day-to-day 
decisions  of  keeping  the  companv  going:  he 
gets  out  on  the  system  to  talk  with  em- 
ployees, shlpjiers.  community  proups  and 
others:  In  short,  he  ha.s  given  the  Rock  Is- 
land a  double-barreled  management  team. 
And  we  are  a  better  property  becatise  of  It 

While  all  this  wa.s  going  on.  there  was  al.so 
a  rather  curlou.s  spirit  that  seemed  to  move 
through  the  ranks  of  the  entire  railroad 
Rock  Islanders  evervwhere^  -the  ones  who 
were  left — sort  of  hunkered  down  and  gave 
an  extra  ounce  of  effort  The  shock  of  the 
bankruptcy— and  the  Initial  reaction  from 
some  other  railroads  and  some  quarters  of 
the  Federal  Government  (a  reaction  that  can 
probablv  be  summed  up  as  "to  hell  with  the 
Rook  Island") -resulted  In  a  phenomenal 
determination  to  survive  In  spite  of  the 
prospects  and  prognostications.  Perhaps  lt'» 
Just  that  the  sight  of  the  gallows  tends  to 
Pharpeii  one's  perceptions — or  perhaps  It's 
proof  that  the  best  place  to  convert  an 
atheist  Is  In  a  leaky  lifeboat — but  the  "peo- 
ple" a.spect  of  the  Rock  Island  In  1975  was 
8  si7,ah!e  part  of  our  survival. 

We  have  good  people  on  the  Rock  Island 

We  also  found  that  we  have  a  great  manv 
friends 

O'lr  frlenfls  are  "country  people."  people 
«ho  think  of  the  whistle  of  a  train  as  some- 
thing a  long  way  south  of  nol.se  pollution- 
people  for  whom  the  Rock  Island,  a  granger 
railroad.  Is  a  lifeline  to  tL.  markets  of  the 
world. 

I  think  It's  appropriate  to  give  credit  where 
rredlt  Ls  due,  and  T  would  be  sharply  remiss 
If  I  came  to  Kansas  and  did  not  make  men- 
tion of  yotir  Senators  and  Representative*! 
In  Washington.  To  a  man  (and  a  womanl, 
the  Kan.sas  delecatlon  ha.s  been  stipportlve 
of  a  continuation  of  rail  service  along  our 
routes  They  have  been  extremely  helpful  In 
making  sure  that  the  bureaucracv  looks  tipon 
tis  as  a  problem  and  not  Just  a  pest  They 
have  been  responsive  to  the  concern  of  their 
corLstltuents — they  have  been  responsive  to 
the  transportation  needs  of  the  agricultural 
community.  I  hope  no  one  In  this  room  Is 
planning  to  run  for  Congress  thLs  year,  be- 
cause as  far  as  I'm  concerned,  your  Incum- 
bents are  doing  Just  fine 

I  didn't  Intend  to  get  Into  anv  politicking 
here  today— and  I'm  not.  reallv  I  Just  want 
you  to  know  that  we  think  Kan.sans  are 
pretty  good  people.  If  your  Washington  dele- 
gation Is  any  measuring  stick. 

I  guess  my  best  purpose  here  today  Is  to 
talk  about  where  the  Rock  Island  hopes  to 
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go    from    here.    We're    alive — but    we're    not 
cured  yet. 

Here  In  Kansas,  you're  going  to  see  some 
of  the  first  effects  of  the  restoration  of  the 
Rock  Island.  Right  here  In  Wichita,  in  fact. 

The  Federal  Government  has  agreed  to 
guarantee  $17  5  million  In  trustee  certifi- 
cates, money  to  be  used  on  the  so-called 
"spine"  of  the  Rock  Island  between  Chicago 
and  Ft  Worth.  This  project — to  get  under 
way  within  8  weeks — will  restore  a  program 
of  normalized  maintenance  along  that  great 
grain  exp>ort  road  that  has  proved  so  Impor- 
tant to  the  agricultural  community  In  Min- 
nesota, Iowa.  Kansas  and  Oklahoma.  Here 
in  Kansas,  we're  aiming  at  having  a  60-mile- 
an-hour  railroad  from  Kansas  City  over 
through  Herlngton  and  Wichita  to  Caldwell, 
and  then  down  across  Oklahoma  on  our 
straight-line  shot  to  Texas.  Then  over  the 
Red  River  and  on  Into  Ft.  Worth.  Prom  Ft. 
Worth  down  to  the  gulf,  we  operate  what  is 
called  the  Joint  Texas  Division  with  the  Ft. 
Worth  and  Denver.  That  line  is  in  reason- 
ably good  shape  now — and  it  also  hapF>ens 
to  be  the  first  year  of  their  turn  to  main- 
tain the  track  i  we  alternate  management  of 
the  division  in  5-year  increments,  and  they've 
got  It  until  1980) . 

So  what  the  shippers  In  Kansas  vrtll  see 
first  of  all  will  be  a  sizable  improvement  In 
sp)eed,  reliability,  and  empty-car-turnaround- 
time  between  you  and  your  customers.  At  the 
same  time,  you  will  be  seeing  new  and  re- 
habilitated freight  cars,  new  and  rehabili- 
tated locomotives,  regularly-.schedu'.ed  main- 
tenance programs  for  the  track  to  keep  it  at 
the  60-mlle-and-hour  level,  and  an  expan- 
.sion  of  that  "guf  attitude  that's  growing 
ou  this  railroad — a  can-do  attitude  that 
means  better  service. 

Indeed,  we  wereu  t  totally  incapacitated 
even  when  we  were  In  that  intensive  care 
unit.  During  1975.  the  worst  year  the  Rock 
Island  has  ever  experienced  in  a  124-year  his- 
tory, we  rebuilt  27  locomotives  and  1,213  40- 
foot  boxcars.  We  acquired  650  100-ton  jumbo 
covered  hoppers  and  2z  IOC-ton  airslide  cars. 
We  bought  80  miles  of  new  115-pound  rail. 
resurfaced  575  miles  of  main  line.  Installed 
over  355-thousand  crosstles,  and  added  al- 
most  half  a  million  tons  of  ballast. 

As  of  rtght  now,  even  before  the  federally- 
guaranteed  money  starts  to  come  in.  we  have 
100  miles  of  new  rail  and  850,000  crosstles 
available  for  1976  programs 

We've  been  sending  an  electronic  rail  in- 
spection car  over  the  system,  looking  for 
rails  that  have  hidden  flaws  and  have  to 
come  out.  This  is  a  technique  that  hadn't 
been  used  too  frequently  in  the  past  on  the 
Rxxrk  Island.  Perhaps  It  was  an  attitude  of 
"what  we  don't  know  won't  hurt  us,"  but  It 
was  hurting  us.  Instead  of  finding  defective 
rails  with  a  detection  car,  we  were  finding 
them  with  locomotives  That's  a  very  expen- 
sive method  of  flaw  detection. 

We  are  dedicated  to  getting  our  operat- 
ing plant  back  in  order.  We  know  very  well 
that  this  railroad  won't  stand  straight  and 
tall  again  until  we've  bent  over  to  fix  the 
track.  We  have  the  knowhow,  we're  not  afraid 
to  try  new  and  more  efficient  methods,  we 
have  a  material  stockpile,  we  have  our  eye 
set  on  earning  money  and  borrowing  money 
to  pour  back  Into  the  plant.  We  have  made 
the  giant  step  from  slmp'y  trying  to  save 
a  railroad  and  are  now  working  hard  to  build 
a  better  property. 

As  we  do  all  this,  we  are  also  exploring 
and  considering  possible  major  changes  In 
our  overall  relationship  to  the  national  trans- 
portation system.  As  you  probably  know.  Con- 
gress passed  a  multlbllllon  dollar  "omnibus" 
rail  act  early  In  the  year,  and  It  was  signed 
Into  law  by  the  President  on  February  5th. 
While  the  bulk  of  the  legislation  Is  aimed  at 
keeping  railroads  alive  In  the  Northeast — the 
great  ConRail  experiment — there  Is  also  some 
$16  billion  In  Federal  assistance  to  railroads 
in  the  rest  of  the  Nation.  (These  are  all  loan 


programs,  by  the  way.  No  railroad  is  look- 
ing for  a  handout.  At  least  not  the  Hock 
Island.)  That  Federal  financial  assistance 
program  won't  get  Into  full  swing  until  some- 
time next  year;  after  all.  the  Qovermment 
never  does  anything  without  a  lot  of  Inten- 
sive study  and  analysis  first.  But  we're  used 
to  waiting.  And  when  they're  ready,  well  be 
ready. 

It  is  forward-looking,  I  think,  that  one  of 
the  stipulations  In  the  omnibus  act  is  that 
railroads  must  explore  possible  coordination 
of  service  before  applying  for  some  of  this 
low-Interest  money.  For  Instance,  you've 
probably  all  heard  that  the  Rock  Island  has 
been  negotiating  with  the  Southern  Pacific 
for  the  sale  of  our  line  that  goes  down 
through  Hutchinson,  Pratt  and  Liberal  and 
on  to  Tucumcarl,  New  Mexico.  If  those  ne- 
gotiations are  successful — and  if  we  weave 
ovli  way  efficiently  through  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission  and  then  probably 
the  courts — Kansas  will  have  another  rail- 
road to  do  business  with. 

We'll  be  a  north-routh  line;  the  SP  will  be 
providing  east-west  service.  And  in  that  area 
between  Herington  and  Topeka,  you'll  have 
two  separate  railroad  companies  running 
over  one  set  of  tracks  Between  Topeka  and 
Kansas  City,  you'll  have  three  of  U5  on  one 
route,  because  we  already  use  Union  Pacific 
tracks  there.  This  Is  elBclent  xise  of  rails; 
It's  a  heck  of  a  lot  better  than  the  present 
situation  going  east -west  across  nUnols  and 
Iowa,  where  you  have  five  different  railroad 
companies  providing  Chicago-Omaha  service 
over  six  separate  routes  This  country  doesn't 
need  more  railroad  tracks — it  needs  more  and 
better  rail  service. 

There  is  also  the  possibility — and  let  me 
stress  that  this  is  only  a  possibility:  we're 
not  in  the  negotiating  stage — that  someone 
may  be  Interested  In  buying  our  line  across 
the  northern  part  of  your  State  This  is  the 
Y-shap)ed  route  that  connects  Denver  with 
Omaha  and  ECansas  City. 

The  question  that  always  arises  at  this 
point  Is  "why?"  People  want  to  know  what  It 
Is  that  makes  the  Rock  Island  announce  that 
various  pieces  of  the  railroad  are  on  the 
market.  Well,  In  the  first  place,  It's  nothing 
new.  The  Rock  Island  has  been  fc«-  sale  for 
a  dozen  years.  In  fact.  It  was  the  long  drawn- 
out  procedure  of  trying  to  merge  that  helped 
push  the  Rock  Island  over  the  brink  into 
bankruptcy.  You  can  only  stand  at  the  altar 
so  long. 

Our  consideration  of  sales  nowadays,  how- 
ever, presupposes  a  Rock  Island  surviving 
the  changes  that  may  occur  As  of  now,  we 
see  a  reasonable — and  profitable — future  in 
being  a  North-South  (Granger  road.  That's 
what  we  do  best,  and  It's  where  we  do  It  best 
That's  one  reason  why  we  have  applied  to  the 
ICC  for  permission  to  tntervene  in  the  Mil- 
waukee-Burllngton  Northern  merger  We 
feel  that  we  should  get  the  chance  to  buy  the 
Milwaukee's  branch  lines  in  Iowa  and  South 
Dakota.  That's  good  grain  country,  and  we're 
the  ones  who  take  exp>ort  grain  all  the  way 
to  the  gulf.  The  Milwaukee  doesn't  go  there, 
and  if  you  ship  It  all  the  way  on  the  Burling- 
ton, Iowa  corn  would  have  to  go  through 
Denver  and  Amarlllo,  before  It  started  head- 
ing tow^ard  Houston  and  Galveston.  All  we 
want  Is  the  chance  to  do  what  we  do  best. 

If  the  SP  feels  that  It  could  do  best  be- 
tween Tucumcarl  and  Kansas  City — and  If 
another  east-west  line  feels  It  could  do  best 
along  our  Colorado  route  through  Phillips- 
burg  and  Goodland — then  they.  too.  should 
have  the  opportunity  to  reallne  themselves 
Into  sensible  transportation  systems.  (And 
we  can  use  the  money!) 

I  don't  want  to  go  too  deeply  into  the 
possible  combinations  and  permutations  of 
rail  restructuring — or  "rationalization"  as 
they  call  It  In  Washington — because  we  would 
be  here  all  day.  It's  fun  to  play  with  maps 
and  look  at  various  combinations  But  I  do 
think    there    will    be    changes     I    think    the 
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result  will  be  better  railroads,  better  service, 
a  better  economy  for  the  arett.s  served,  u 
betttr  r>hiike  for  the  Nation.  Kiinsas  shippers 
can  feel  good  about  this,  because  you  are 
(and  alwa>-B  wUl  be)  right  in  the  middle  of 
the  action. 

The  Rock  Intends  to  be  a  part  of  the 
action — we're  worklni:  at  It  day  and  night. 
We  may  look  a  little  different  when  we're 
through,  bnt  we'll  be  here.  We've  had  the 
worst  of  our  adversity,  we're  eacon raged  by 
the  friends  we've  found  and  the  progress 
we've  made  We're  especially  encouraged 
when  we  talk  with  our  friends  In  Kansas. 

Thank  you  very  much. 

RoTK   ISI.AND  Proposfs   Bm-PTtta  $1    Mn-- 

i.iON  Shop  in   Hekinoton 

(By  I.arry   Byers) 

The  Rock  Island  Railroad  wants  to  re- 
place Its  maintenance  of  way  equipment  re- 
pair facility  In  the  old  Hertngton  round- 
house with  a  modern  new  building  costing 
more   than   $1    million, 

John  Ingram,  president  of  the  Rock  Island, 
and  Ave  other  top  level  company  executives, 
t'avpled  here  from  Chicago  Monday  to  out- 
line plans  for  the  proposed  building  to  Her- 
ington  city  officials.  .\  meeting  was  held 
Monday  evening  In  a  railroad  business  car 
on  a  siding  In  the  local  switch  yards. 

Ingram  told  city  fathers  the  railroad  would 
like  for  tne  City  of  Herlngton  to  Issue  In- 
dustrial revenue  bonds  to  finance  the  proj- 
ect The  Issuance  of  such  bonds,  however, 
would  be  contingent  on  the  City  of  Herlng- 
ton's  willingness  tc>  cooperate  and,  secondly, 
permisfllon  being  received  from  a  federal  dis- 
trict court  which  Is  overseeing  a  financial 
reorganization  of  the  line,  which  Just  a  year 
ago  this  month  said  It  might  have  to  shut 
completely  down. 

City  Manager  William  A  Ramsey,  speak- 
ing on  behalf  of  the  three  Herlngton  city 
conunus-sloners.  told  Ingram  that  he  felt  there 
would  be  no  problem  from  the  standpoint  of 
city  government  as  long  as  the  city  did  not 
become  involved  in  any  legal  snarls  with 
the  railroad's  court-supervised  reorganiza- 
tion 

"As  long  as  it  Is  handled  as  a  normal  (In- 
dustrial revenue)  Issue.  I  see  no  problem." 
said  Ramsey. 

All  three  commissioners — Paul  Dlabal, 
Norman  Albreeht  and  Merle  Vahsholtz — 
agreed  they  were  willing  to  help  In  any  man- 
ner  possible. 

BUI  Cruse,  acting  chief  engineer  for  the 
railroad,  outlined  the  scope  of  the  building 
project 

He  said  a  130  by  202-foot  building  would 
be  constructed  on  the  site  of  the  old  Herlng- 
ton sale  barn  and  cattle  pens  on  the  west 
side  of  the  switch  yards.  A  30  by  60-foot  ex- 
tension would  be  built  on  one  end  for  a  paint 
room. 

The  main  building  would  have  two  run- 
ihrough  tracks  and  a  large  overhead  crane. 
Pit.^  would  be  under  one  track. 

Cruse  estimated  cost  of  the  building 
alone  wotild  run  about  $1  mlUon  New  re- 
pair ecjulpment  and  the  trackage  that  would 
be  necessary  would  co^tt  an  additional  J300.- 
000  to  $600,000. 

Cruse  said  contractors  In  the  area  would 
be  given  an  opportunity  to  bid  on  the  proj- 
ect. 

Ingram  and  Cruae  both  said  they  hoped 
the  building  could  be  rx-cupled  by  late  this 
yp-ir  IT  plans  proceed  at  a  good  pace 

City  Manager  Ramsey  Informed  the  rail- 
road officials  that  the  site  for  the  proposed 
new  building  Ls  served  by  a  4-lnch  water 
line  and  there  Ls  an  adequate  electricity  dla- 
trlbutlon  line  In  the  area 

Ramsey  said  the  biggest  problem  would 
be  sewage  disposal. 


Cr  i.'.e  said  a  lagcnm  s5'stem  or  some  other 
sybLt-a.  lor  st?paratlng  waste  from  water  could 
probably  be  Installed. 

Cruse  said  the  building  and  servloe  area& 
would  conform  to  the  latest  federal  and 
state   safety   and    health    btandards. 

Ramsey  suggested  that  the  railroad  meet 
with  a  bond  company  to  dl.scus(>  the  situa- 
tion and  then  bond  underwriters  could  pre- 
sent a  more  detailed  proposal  to  the  City 
Commission. 

Ramsey  s&ld  once  a  proposal  was  found 
satisfactory,  a  letter  of  Intent  could  be  Is- 
sued by  the  City  of  Herlngton  and  an  ordi- 
nance could  be  passed. 

The  city  manager  said  the  City  of  Her- 
lngton would  consider  any  Industrial  revenue 
bond  agreement  a  "lease-purchase  "  arrange- 
ment. 

The  facility  constructed  would  be  tax  ex- 
empt for  10  years  under  state  law.  During 
that  time  title  to  the  property  would  be  held 
by  the  City  of  Herlngton.  Once  the  bonds 
were  retired,  ownership  would  revert  to  the 
railroad  and  the  property  would  go  on  the 
tax  rolls. 

"Frankly,  we're  rather  new  at  this  sort 
of  thing,'    said  Ingram.  "We  want  to  see  It 

go" 

Ramsey  said  be  wasn't  aware  of  any  rail- 
road ever  becoming  Involved  In  Industrial 
revenue  bond  Issues  In  Kansas. 

Ingram  pointed  that  a  bond  Issue  would 
become  an  obligation  of  the  railroad's  trustee 
to  pay  off  the  debt.  The  City  of  Herlngton 
would  have  a  'first  lien  on  the  railroad'^ 
assets,"  said  Ingram. 

Ingram  said  the  proposed  building  would 
replace  the  roundhouse  buildings  that  pres- 
ently houses  a  track  equipment  repair  shop 
Tl^e  railroad  president  said  Herlngton's  cen- 
tral location  on  the  railroad's  13-state  system 
Is  Ideal. 

The  existing  repair  facility  presently  em- 
ployes 19  mechanics,  six  machinists  and  two 
clerks. 

Cruse  said  he  felt  that  a  new  shop  would 
mean  no  reductions  in  shop  employment.  He 
said.  If  anything,  employment  might  in- 
crease .some. 

A  new  shop  would  put  most  of  the  repair 
operations  indoors.  About  two-third  of  the 
roundhouse  was  destroyed  by  fire  In  1970. 
Much  of  the  work  has  to  be  done  out-of- 
doors  and  causes  problems  during  bad 
weather. 

Cruse  said  the  objective  of  the  building 
propect  would  be  to  Increase  work  produc- 
tivity. 

Ingram  said  keeping  track  maintenance 
equipment  In  good  operating  condition  Is  a 
prequlBlte  to  rebuilding  the  trackage  on  the 
Rock  Island  which  has  badly  deteriorated  In 
the  last  decade. 

Some  major  track  Improvement  programs 
are  now  being  planned  by  the  line. 

Besides  the  city  commissioners  and  city 
manager,  also  present  were  Franklyn  Kandi 
and  James  K.  Smith  who  serve  as  presidents 
of  the  town's  two  banks  and  members  of  the 
Herlngton  Economic  Development  Coordina- 
tion Committee. 

Both  bankers  said  they  felt  Herlngton  was 
willing  to  cooperate  In  the  plan. 

Accompanying  Ingram  and  Cruse  were  Dr 
Paul  Banner,  executive  vice-president:  Bill 
Hoenlg,  assistant  vice-president  of  opera- 
tions, Jim  Martin,  vice  president  of  opera- 
tions: and  Chris  Knapton,  vice  president 

The  meeting  was  arranged  last  Wednesday 
by  R.  L.  Ferguson,  director  of  Industrial  de- 
velopment and  real  estate  for  the  Rock  Is- 
land, who  visited  here  briefly  and  presented 
preliminary  Information  to  the  city  man- 
ager. 

Ramsey  said  Tuesday  that  no  action  will  be 
taken  by  the  city  commission  until  addition- 
al contact  Is  made  by  Rock  Island  of&clals. 


Ma«ch  26.  1976. 
John  Incbam. 

President,    Rock    Island    L^nes.    General    OJ- 

ficers.  La  Salle  St.,  Station.  Chtcagu.  Ill 

Dear  Mr.  Ingram:  Over  the  years  we  have 

complained    loud   and   long    about    the    Rock 

Island  service. 

It  Is  only  fair  to  tell  you  that  we  quit 
complaining  a  couple  of  years  ago,  and  now 
go  out  of  our  way  to  tell  everyone,  especially 
our  friends  served  by  the  northeast  lines, 
what  good  service  we  get  from  the  Rock,  and 
how  much  Improved  It  Is.  Your  people  have 
done  a  remarkable  Job,  one  I  would  ha\e- 
thought  Impossible,  and  we're  proud  of  you. 
Thank  you. 

Here  la  the  latest  happening  we're  telling 
about  the  Rock.  American  S.ilt  Co  In  Lyons. 
Kansas  billed  us  a  car  of  salt  on  March  8. 
and  sent  a  post  card  the  same  day  advising  of 
the  shipment  The  car  wa-<  spotted  Murch  12. 
and   the  p>ostcard   arrived   the   15th. 

Keep  up  the  good  work,  and  thanks  again 
Sincerely  yours, 

Key    Milting    Co.,   Iwc. 
John  W   McKek, 

President. 
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SMAU.  BUSINESS  WEEK 

Mr,  HATHAW-^Y.  Mr  Pre.'^ldent.  .Yes- 
terday wa.s  the  occasion  for  the  annual 
presentation  to  Member.<;  of  the  Senat« 
by  SB.ANE.  the  Smaller  B'l.'^lnes.";  .\5,ro- 
ciatlon  of  Nc.v  England 

ThLs  year,  thus  event  had  special  sig- 
nificance for  a  number  cf  reasons. 

ThLs  week  has  been  designated  "Small 
BiLslne.s.s  'W'eek  '  by  Pre,-.ldential  procla- 
mation. ThLs  event  offers  us  not  only  the 
opportunity  to  compliment  our  Nation's 
small  busine.s.s  men  and  wom«ni,  but  al.'io 
to  reflect  on  the  nf^cd  to  change  our 
pre.sent  Federal  policy  to  meet  the  con- 
cerns of  this  vital  element  of  our  econ- 
omy. SBANE  ha.<  been  comini?  to  Wash- 
ington for  many  years  with  thi.^  mp.s.sai;p. 
and  the  signs  are  now  hopeful  that  it  L.'; 
being  heard  and  felt  by  Congres,'; 

The  Senate  acted  recently,  by  wide 
margin,  to  approve  Senate  Resolution 
104.  which  I  auUiored.  to  give  to  tlie 
Select  Committee  on  Small  Business  di- 
rect legislative  authority  over  the  Small 
Business  Administration,  beginning  with 
the  next  Congress. 

With  the  pa.ssage  of  Senate  Resolution 
104,  we  can  begin  the  needed  work  to 
better  shape  the  programs  of  the  SEA 
to  meet  the  problems  of  small  bu.sines.s 
I  hope  the  other  committees  will  join  u.s 
in  this  effort  in  requiring  that  the  Fed- 
eral agencies  wliich  fall  under  their  .iurl*:- 
diction  t<3  be  Increasingly  responsive  to 
the  needs  and  concerns  of  the  small  busi- 
ness community 

I  would,  therefore,  urge  SBANE  and  the 
other  orpani/ations  like  it  to  keep  up  the 
good  work.  I  would  also  like  to  share  with 
my  colleague.'^  the  remarks  given  by  the 
Senator  from  New  Hampshire  'Mr  Mc- 
Intyre)  which  highlight  .some  of  the 
work  done  witlun  the  last  year  by  the 
Senate,  and  the  select  committee,  and 
which  indicate  the  need  for  continued 
efTort  to  meet  the  problems  of  small  busi- 
ness. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  these 
remarks  be  printed  in  the  Rfcord 

There  being  no  objection,  Uie  remarks 


were  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Rkcord, 

us  follows; 

Remarks   by   U.S.   Senator  Thomas  J. 
McInttre 

Its  my  pletksure  to  welcome  all  of  you  to 
the  Senate  for  your  annual  Small  Business 
Week  presentation. 

I'm  here  as  a  last  minute  substitute  for 
our  Select  Committee  Chairman.  Senator 
Nelson,  who  Is  In  the  hospital  for  examina- 
tion of  a  knee  Injury,  so  I  hope  you'll  bear 
with  me 

EVENTS    or   TH«    PAST    TIAB 

I  »'t  me  begin  with  a  quick  review  of  what's 
been  happening  In  the  field  of  small  busi- 
ness recently,  because  what's  been  happening 
Is  cause  for  encouragement. 

First  of  all,  established  organizations  have 
expanded  and  new  groups  have  been  formed — 
thus  adding  Ui  the  voices  who  speak  for  small 
bu.slness  enterprise  In  Washington  and  In 
state  capitals.  At  the  same  time,  there  Is 
evidence  that  cooperation  among  small  and 
Independent  business  assoclat'ion.s  Is  grow- 
ing Bind  growing  fast. 

Let  me  say  a  few  words  about  some  of  those 
associations: 

Since  1938.  SBANE  (The  Smaller  Business 
Association  of  New  Elngland)  has  been  In 
the  forefront  in  developing  the  annual  legis- 
lative presentation  els  an  effective  way  of 
communicating  with  elected  representatives. 
SBANE  has  refined  the  technique,  has  now 
extended  it  to  encompass  a  growing  number 
of  sister  associations,  and  has  followed 
through  In  hearings  and  meetings  when  is- 
sues have  reached  the  time  of  decLslon.  In 
my  Judgment,  the  quality  of  SBANE's  lead- 
ership In  these  matters  has  been  most  Im- 
pressive. 

The  Smaller  Manufacturers  Council  of 
Plttsb\irgh,  organized  In  1945,  has  been  In 
the  vanguard  of  efforts  to  develop  small 
business  tax  legislation,  to  reduce  paper- 
work and  regulatory  b\irdens,  and  to  estab- 
lish Small  Business  Advisory  CommltteM  In 
Executive  agencies. 

The  Independent  Business  Association  of 
Wisconsin — though  a  relatively  young 
group — has  compiled  an  outstanding  list  of 
accomplishments.  Including  providing  the 
Impetus  for  the  formation  of  a  small  business 
committee  In  the  Wisconsin  legislature. 

And  the  newest  state-wide  association,  the 
Ohio  Council  of  Smaller  Business  Organiza- 
tions, came  about  this  year  through  the  Ini- 
tiative of  the  Cleveland  Council  of  Smaller 
Enterprises  It,  too,  has  succeeded  In  prompt- 
ing formation  of  a  small  business  committee 
In  the  Ohio  legislature 

We  als  I  welcome  to  this  year's  Senate  Pres 
entatlon    delegations    of    businessmen    from 
Minnesota,  from  eastern  Pennsylvania,  from 
the  .State  of  Wa.shlngton,  and  from  Canada. 

In  my  view,  this  further  indicates  the 
momentum  of  the  small  business  cause. 

VALUE   or  THE   ANNCAL   PRESENTATION 

Over  the  years,  your  voluntary  actions  In 
behalf  of  small  business — and  at  your  own 
personal  expense — have  provided  Invaluable 
facts,  figures,  and  Insights  to  those  In  the 
Senate  seeking  to  represent  small  business 
Interests. 

And  the  success  of  your  efforts  is  reflected 
in  several  recent  actions  by  the  Congress  and 
the  Administration: 

REDUCTIONS  ON  CORPORATE  INCOME  TAX 

First  the  enactment  of  the  Emergency  Tax 
Reduction  Act  of  1975  lowered  rates  for 
smaller  and  medium-sized  businesses;  liber- 
alized Investment  credits  for  used  machinery 
and  accumulated  earnings;  and  gave  us  a 
three-step  ^n-aduated  corporate  Income  tax. 
These  changes  generated  the  most  substan- 
tial tax  reduction  for  small  business  In  the 
past  25  years.  One  blU,  8.  3140,  propooea  to 


make  these  provisions  permanent  as  a  step 
toward  more  meaningful  rate  dlstlnctlona 
between  small,  me<liuin  and  large  sized  com- 
panies   in    the   Internal   Revenue   Code. 

EFFORTS  TO  VOiTOVM.  ESTATE  TAX  STBXTCrDRE 

As  you  know,  the  estate  and  gift  tax  struc- 
ture has  been  frozen  for  the  last  34  years  and 
Is  completely  outdated.  Changes  are  cur- 
rently being  considered  by  both  the  Ways 
and  Means  Committee,  which  took  your  or- 
ganizations' testimony,  and  the  Senate  Fi- 
nance Committee,  which  has  convened  hear- 
ings on  May  17 

LEOXSLATiyX  STATT78  rOR  SXNATS  SMALL  BUSINESS 
COMMITTEE 

And  here  are  some  further  developments : 
On  April  27.  the  Select  CJommlttee  on 
Small  Business  Administration  was  voted 
legislative  authority  over  the  Small  Business 
Administration  by  the  Senate,  giving  the 
Select  Committee  the  same  status  as  the 
House  Small  Business  Committee. 

And  during  the  past  year.  Small  Business 
Advisory  committees  were  established  by 
the  IRS  and  the  Trwksury  Department,  and 
a  working  group  on  small  fwnslon  plans  was 
created  by  the  Labor  Departmen;. 

INTRODTTCTION    OF  OOSIBA    TAX    PROPOSAL 

Just  yesterday,  the  small  business  tax  bill 
developed  by  your  organizations  tlirough 
COSIBA  (the  Council  of  Small  and  Inde- 
pendent Btisiness  Associations)  was  intro- 
duced in  the  Senate  as  S.  3397. 

All  of  these  mark  significant  advances  for 
small  business,  and  In  large  part  they  came 
about  because  of  the  vision  and  hard  work 
of  the  dedicated  pyeople  in  this  room. 

THE    FUTURE 

My  hope  Is  that  youir  numbers  and  influ- 
ence continue  to  grow,  and  that  regional 
small  business  organizations  become  ever 
stronger.  I  say  this  because  the  forthcoming 
issues  In  the  Congress  and  the  Executive 
Agencies  call  for  even  greater  cooperation  In 
the  future. 

We  In  the  Senate  look  forward  to  continu- 
ing to  work  with  you  In  your  ongoing  effort 
to  Insure  equitable  treatment  of  small  and 
independent  business  in  our  free  and  private 
economic  syBtem. 

Thank  you. 


ROBERT  W.  WOODRUFF— MAN  OF 
THE  SOUTH 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President,  Mr. 
Robert  W.  Woodruff  of  the  Coca-Cola 
Co..  has  been  named  "Man  of  the  South," 
by  Dixie  Business  magazine,  and  I  join 
the  many  friends  and  associates  of  Mr. 
Woodruff  in  saluting  him  on  receiving 
this  very  fine  award. 

Bob  Woodruff  is  one  of  Georgia's  and 
the  Nation's  outstanding  business  and 
civic  leaders  whose  good  work  has  been 
an  Inspiration  and  who  has  contributed 
beyond  measure  to  community  progress 
and  the  well-being  of  his  fellow  citizens. 

I  bring  to  the  attention  of  the  Senate 
an  excellent  profile  on  Mr.  Woodruff  In 
connection  with  receiving  this  award  and 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  it  be  printed 
In  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows : 

Robert  W.   Woodruff:    Man    of  the  South 
FOR   1975 

(By  Hubert  P.  Lee) 
Robert  Wlnshlp  Woodruff,  who  made  Coca 
Oola  the  best  known  commercial  product  in 
the  world  and  used  his  millions  for  the  bet- 
terment of   mankind,  has  been  named  the 


30th  "Man  of  the  South"  by  th«  editors  of 
Dixie  Business  "The  'Voice  of  Southern 
Progress  ■ 

The  editors  of  Dixie  Business  seek  to  honor 
notable  men  who  have  contributed  con- 
spicuously to  the  South  during  their  life- 
time, so  they  personally  may  derive  8om» 
satisfaction  in  knowing  their  wcM-k  has  been 
appreciated  by  their  contemporaries 

In  honoring  Bob  Woodruff  we  honor  all  the 
great  leaders  of  the  South. 

He  is  a  shining  example  of  the  free  enter- 
prise system  at  Its  best. 

As  Arthur  Montgomery,  president  of  the 
96-year-old  Atlanta  Coca  Cola  Bottling  Com- 
pany, says,  "He  is  the  epltomy  of  business 
success  and  example  for  all  to  follow." 

Under  the  leadership  of  men  like  Bob 
Woodruff,  America  has  demonstrated  the 
great  power  of  the  free  enterprise  system — 
a  system  that  tias  survived  many  crises  be- 
fore, and  will  prove  equally  strcMig  to  meet 
the  present  low  esteem  many  today  hold  for 
business  leaders. 

Jack  Tarver,  publisher  of  the  Atlanta 
Journal-Constitution,  wrote: 

"Bob  Woodruff  Is  a  classic  example  of  what 
one  man  can  do  If  he  doosnt  care  who  gets 
the  credit    .  .  ." 

Bob  Woodruff  in  1M7  was  picked  as  one 
of  America's  59  Foremost  Leaders,  along  with 
Thomas  W.  Martin,  the  "Man  of  the  South 
for   1946." 

He  was  named  one  of  the  South's  50  Pore- 
most  Leaders  by  Dixie  Business  in  1949  and 
what  I  wrote  In  1949  Is  still  our  feelings 
today: 

Prom  the  hundreds  of  notable  men  who 
have  had  leading  roles  in  the  phenomeiuiJ 
building  of  the  South  Into  Its  present  great- 
ness and  commanding  position  in  business. 
Industry,  transportation,  agriculture,  bank- 
ing, finance,  publishing,  public  utilltieB,  and 
Insurance,  the  editors  of  Dixie  Business  have 
selected  the  South's  50  Foremost  Business 
Leaders. 

Each  of  the  50  symbolizes  the  finest  quali- 
ties of  leadership  of  the  South  and  each  a»- 
lectlon  pays  tribute  to  civic  and  buslneBB 
leaders  In  hundreds  of  cities  and  towns  from 
Maryland  to  Texas  who  are  ever  ready  to 
serve  their  communities  when  their  time  and 
money  and  Influence  is  needed. 

Bob  Woodruff's  grandfather  George  Wal- 
do Woodruff  moved  from  New  England  to 
Columbus.  Georgia,  soon  after  It  was  laid  out 
In  1828. 

He  built  a  grist  mill  on  the  Chattahoochee 
River  and  with  Investments  and  other  enter- 
prises wEis  a  millionaire  before  he  died  at 
ninety-one. 

Ernes.  Woodruff,  his  son,  married  Emily 
Wlnshlp.  daughter  of  Robert  Wlnshlp.  who 
had  migrated  from  New  England  befc»»  the 
Woodruffs  did. 

Bob  Woodruff  the  first  of  three  sons,  vks 
bom  December  6.  1889 

The  family  moved  to  Atlanta  while  Rob- 
ert was  still  a  child. 

He  grew  up  In  Inman  Park,  one  of  the 
developments  of  his  uncle,  Joel  Hurt 

Joel  Hurt,  taught  Bob  and  his  brother 
George  to  love  horses,  bunting,  fishing,  and 
the  fun  of  outdoors. 

His  childhood  friends  included  Harrison 
Jones,  a  great  civic  leader  In  Atlanta  who 
became  chairman  of  Coca  Cola  and  good  right 
hand  of  Bob  WoodmS,  and  William  B.  Harts- 
field,   Mayor  of  Atlanta  for  many   years. 

Asa  Griggs  Candler,  who  ovmed  Coca  Oola 
then,   was  his  Sunday  School  teacher. 

Robert  Woodruff's  father.  Ernest  Woodruff, 
and  his  Uncle  Joel  Hurt,  were  Atlanta  build- 
ers and  leaders. 

Ernest  Woodruff  was  general  manager  of 
the  Consolidated  Street  Railway  Company 
Joel  Hurt  had  put  together  by  merging  small 
companies,  until  It  was  sold  to  Harry  W. 
Atkinson,  owner  of  the  Georgia  Railway  and 
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Electric   Company   In    1902.    now  after   niany 
mergers  Is  the  Georgia  Power  Company. 

Ernest  Woodruff  then  merged  all  the  small 
Ice  and  coal  companies  Into  the  Atlantic 
Ice  and  Coal  Company,  now  a  part  of  Dil- 
lon Munford's  empire. 

Ernest  Woodriiff  In  1907  went  on  the  board 
of  what  In  1915  became  the  Atlantic  Steel 
Company  He  became  president  in  1909  until 
he  could  talk  Thomas  K.  Glenn  Into  bead- 
ing the  company. 

Ernest  Woodruff  In  1893  became  a  director 
of  the  Trust  Company  of  Georgia  and  served 
as  president  from  1904  until  1922  when  he 
became  chairman  and  Thomas  K.  Glenn 
president     . 

So,  Robert  and  his  brother  George  grew  up 
In  a  happy  home  with  great  leaders  as  friends 
of  the  famllv. 

George,  who  graduated  from  Georgia  Tech 
In  1917  and  started  as  a  draftsman  with  At- 
lantic Stt'el  In  1919,  and  headed  Continental 
Gin.  received  the  Ga.  Tech  Distinguished 
Service  19t)3. 

Bob  graduated  from  Georgia  Military  Acad- 
emy, now  W(.Kidward  Academy. 

Restless  and  eager  to  soar  on  his  own,  he 
wanted  to  quit  school. 

His  father  talked  him  into  entering  Emory 
at  Oxford,  where  he  dropped  out  after  one 
year 

He  got  a  Job  as  apprentice  machinist  In 
1910  with  the  General  I^pe  and  Foundry 
Company,  at  21. 

The  next  year.  In  1011,  he  Joined  the  Gen- 
eral Plre  Extinguisher  Company  selling  flre 
extinguishers. 

His  fame  as  a  salesman  reached  the  eager 
ears  of  his  father,  who  hired  him  as  sales 
manager  and  buyer  for  the  Atlantic  Coal  and 
Ice  Company. 

Bob  was  22  and  with  the  sure  knowledge  of 
his  own  sales  ability,  he  married  Miss  Nell 
Hodges,  of  Athens,  Georgia,  who  gave  up  her 
ambitions  of  being  a  nurse  to  share  his 
dreams  and  ambitions  and  achievements  all 
the  days  of  her  life. 

Bob  made  a  survey  and  determined  that 
trucks  wuuld  be  more  economical  to  use  than 
mules,  horses  and  wagons  for  hauling  coal 
and  lee,  so  he  purchased  trucks  from  Walter 
White  who  headed  the  White  Motor  Com- 
pany. 

His  father,  who  had  not  been  consulted 
about  buying  trucks,  was  not  happy  so  he 
fired  him. 

Walter  White  hired  Bob  Woodruff  and  he 
soon  became  the  truck  salesman  In  the  na- 
tion .  .  .  and  the  two  became  life  long  friends. 

In  1923  he  had  advanced  to  vice-president 
and  general  manager. 

His  father  In  1919,  as  chairman  of  the 
Trust  Company  of  Georgia,  led  In  buying 
the  Coca  Cola  Company  from  Asa  O.  Candler 
for  $23-mllMon. 

In  .^prli  1923.  Woodruff  was  offered  the 
presidency  of  Coca  Cola. 

Thus  began  one  of  the  greatest  business 
sticcess  stories  known  to  man. 

A  rich  man's  son  succeeding  on  his  own  In 
the  Horatio  Alger  tradition 

I  recall  the  words  of  Reuben  B  Robertson 
Sr  ,  "Man  of  the  South"  for  1950  when  he 
presented  the  "Man  of  the  South"  for  1952  to 
Colonel  James  C.  Self  In  Greenwood,  S  C.  on 
.^pr11  3,  1953: 

"I  am  proud  to  have  my  name  associated 
with  such  man  as  Thomas  Martin.  Ernest 
Kurth,  C  E  Moses.  Donald  Comer,  David 
Ovens,  and  I  know  they  too  will  feel  deeply 
honored  in  having  the  name  of  James  Self 
added  to  the  list. 

'We  have  heard  much  about  guilt  by  asso- 
ciation. Here  we  can  enjoy  honor  by  asso- 
ciation .  .  ." 

Reuben  B.  Robertson  and  all  the  "Man  of 
the  South"  honnrees  would  be  honored  by 
having  Robert  W  Woodruff  added  to  the  list 
thut  Includes: 

Thomas  W  Martin.  Ala.  Power.  1946. 

Donald  Comer,  Avondale  Mills.  1947. 

C  Hamilton  Moses,  Ark.  P&L,  1948. 


Ernest  L.  Kurth.  Southland  MUls.  1949. 

Reuben  B.  Robertson,  Champion  Paper, 
1950. 

David  Ovens,  ivey's,  1951. 

James  C  Self.  Greenwood  MlUs.  1952. 

Robert  T.  Jones.  Golfer.  1953. 

Bishop  Arthur  Muorc.  19.'i5. 

wnton  E    Hall  WAIM  TV.  Anderson.  1955 

Walter  P.  George,  Statesman,  1956. 

A.  Dee  Simpson.  Houston  Banker.  1967. 

Frank  P.  Samford.  Liberty  National  Life. 
Samford  U  .  1958 

Norman  A.  Cocke.  Duke  Power.  1959. 

Joseph  T.  Lykes.  Lykes  Bros  S3,  1960. 

Ivan  Allen,  Sr  .  Ivan  Allen  Co..  1961 

R.  M   Wilson.  M.D  .  Leprosy  M  D..  1962 

Walter  C.  Johnson,  Mr.  SNPA.  1963. 

Bernard  M.  Baruih.  1964. 

Sen    Harry  F.  Byrd.  Sr  .  Statesman.  1 905 

Louis  V.  Sutton.  Carolina.  P&L,  1966. 

J.  McDowell  Richards,  Columbia  Theologi- 
cal Seminary,  1967. 

Solon  B  Turman,  Lykes  Bros.  SS.  1968. 

Luther  N  Hodges  (N.C.).  1969. 

J.  Craig  Smith.  Avondale  MllU.  1970. 

Robert  Jemlson.  Jr..  Realtor.  1971. 

Dr.  James  P.  Wesberry,  Lord's  Day  Alliance, 
1972 

William  H.  Barnhardt.  Charlotte  ChrUtlan 
Layman.  1973. 

Billy  Graham,  Evangelist,  1974. 

Robert  W.  Woodruff.  Mr.  Coca  Cola.  1975. 

I  heard  Robert  W.  Woodruff  on  June  3. 
1975  pay  tribute  to  our  friend  Mr.  John  A. 
Sibley  when  Mr.  Sibley  received  the  Shining 
Light  Award  from  Atlanta  Gas  Light  Com- 
pany president  M.  L.  Lee. 

I  can  say  about  Bob  Woodruff  what  he  said 
to  Mr.  Sibley  that  day: 

"John  Sibley  Is  a  man  of  simple  greatness 

"He  doesn't  seek  the  acclaim  of  the  crowd. 

"He  wants  all  of  us  to  live  because  of  what 
we  are.  as  he  has  done. 

"John  Sibley  "has  a  glory'  which  reminds 
me  .  .  no  matter  what  the  Job  or  chore  .  .  . 
It's  still  the  same  old  story. 

"To  be  the  man  who  Is  at  the  top  you 
have  got  tx)  get  the  glory. 

"John  Sibley  has  had  a  glory  all  of  his 
life  and  I  am  sure  he  will  not  lose  it" 

How  well  these  words  describe  Bob  Wood- 
ruff as  well  as  John  Sibley. 

John  A.  Sibley  was  elected  chairman  of 
the  Trust  Company  of  Georgia  on  July  9. 
1946,  on  letter  nomination  of  Robert  Strick- 
land, president,  who  knew  he  had  terminal 
cancer. 

Robert  Strickland,  one  of  America's  great- 
est bankers,  died  on  August  9,  1946  and  five 
days  later  John  Sibley  was  named  his  suc- 
cessor as  president. 

John  Sibley  also  succeeded  Robert  Strick- 
land as  vice-chairman  of  Southern  Research 
Institute  In  Birmingham,  whose  chairman 
was  Thomas  W.  Martin  .  .  .  the  first  "Man 
of  tW  South"  In  1946 

Mr.  Sibley  wrote: 

•*.  .  I  certainly  approve  of  Mr.  Robert  W. 
Woodruff  as  the  "Man  of  the  South." 

"I  know  of  no  one  -who  has  accomplished 
more  In  his  generation.  In  the  field  of  busi- 
ness and  commerce,  or  who  has  put  to  better 
use  the  great  wealth  he  hais  accumulated.  In 
sxipportlng  medical  education,  schools  and 
colleges  and  other  philanthropic  causes  .  .  ." 

DeWltt  and  Llla  Acheson.  founders  of 
Reader's  Digest  who  were  named  Great 
Americans  for  1972,  responded  to  our  note. 
"Do  you  approve  .   .    ." 

"Yes,  of  course   .   .   .  Regards   .   .    ." 

EdwUi  I.  Hatch,  chairman  of  Georgia  Power 
Company,  wrote  "I  hardily  agree  with  your 
idea  of  Bob  Woodruff  as  the  "Man  of  the 
South  "  for  1975. 

"He  has  been  a  guiding  force  behind  At- 
lanta's most  worthwhile  endeavors.  He  has 
worked  as  a  silent  partner.  pro\'ldlnR  money, 
time  and  talent,  but  shunning  publicity. 

"He  truly  embodies  the  spirit  of  Atlanta 
and  the  South  .  .  ." 

William    H    Barnhardt.    the    "Man   of   the 


South"  for  1973.  who  presented  the  1974 
award  to  BlUy  Oraham  before  an  audience 
of  105.000  In  Charlotte  on  May  20,  1976, 
wrote: 

"You  have  my  vote  for  Robert  W.  Wood- 
ruff for  the  30th  "Man  of  the  South." 

Bill  Barnhardt  his  the  Jack  pot  on  April  24, 
1969  when  three  of  hl.<(  seven  votes  have  since 
been  named  "Man  of  the  South' — Luther 
Hodges,  J  Craig  Smith  and  Robert  W.  Wood- 
ruff. 

Bill  Barnhardt  la  a  fine  chrLsllan  laymond 
who  has  u.sed  his  wealth  In  helping  others. 
He  attended  dinners  honoring  Reuben  B. 
Rt>bertson  In  1950.  David  Ovens  In  1951  and 
Norman  Cocke  In  1959 

J.  C  "Jim"  Self,  president  of  Greenwood 
Mills,  whose  father  was  "Man  of  the  South" 
for  19,S2  said: 

"I  stand  by  your  fine  recommendation  of 
Robert  W    Woodruff   .    .    ." 

He  also  sent  me  a  copy  of  the  144-page 
book.  "The  Character  nf  Quality.  ITie  Story 
of  Greenwood  Mills."  by  G  O.  Robinson,  an 
exciting  record  of  one  of  the  nation's  great 
firms. 

It  Is  fitting  that  I  quot*  one  paragraph 
from  the  bo<ik  • 

"Probably  the  most  significant  event  hon- 
oring him  came  of  April  3.  1953. 

"Before  a  glittering  audlenre  of  local,  state 
and  national  dignitaries,  at  a  dinner  in 
Orf-enw^Kxl.  Mr  Self  received  a  scroll  deslp- 
natlnt'  him  as  "Man  of  the  South"  for  1962 
annual  pre.sentatlon  made  by  the  magazine 
Dixie  BtislnesB.  edited  by  Colonel  Hubert  F 
I-ee.  founder  of  the  South 's  "Hall  of  Fame  for 
the  Living." 

"The  award  was  formally  presented  by 
Reuben  B  Ri-vbertson,  Chairman  of  the  Board 
of  Champion  Paper  and  Fibre  Company,  re- 
cipient of  the  same  award  for  1950 

Reuben  B  Robert.son  made  sure  that  no 
unworthy  man  would  ever  be  named  "man  of 
the  South"  when  he  said  at  Greenwood.  S  C 
April  3,  1953,  In  presenting  Colonel  Self  the 
award  • 

Reuben  B  Robertson  of  Canton.  N  C  .  paid 
warm  tribute  to  J.  C.  Self  and  also  to  Col 
Hubert  P.  Lee  as  he  presented  the  Man  of 
the  South  scroll  last  night  to  Mr    Self 

Following  Is  the  text  of  his  remarks  in 
presenting  the  scroll- 

"At  the  outset  of  my  remarks.  I  want  to 
express  my  cordial  thanks  to  Colonel  Hubert 
Lee,  editor  of  Dixie  Business,  for  the  honor 
and  privilege  he  has  extended  to  me  In  asking 
me  to  make  the  presentation  of  the  distin- 
guished  service   award    for    1952 

"The  Initiative  for  originating  the  plan 
by  which  'Flowers  for  the  Living'  are  handed 
to  them  while  they  are  still  able  to  enjoy 
them,  came  entirely  from  Colonel  Lee  It  has 
been  carried  forward  by  Colonel  Lee  for 
nearly  a  decade. 

"Obviously  time,  effort,  and  dollars  are  In- 
volved In  gathering  the  nomination — arrang- 
ing the  balloting,  and  supervising  the 
awards.  With  Colonel  I^ee  It  ha.^  been  a  labor 
of  love.  He  has  had  no  reward  other  than 
the  consciousness  that  he  has  done  .some- 
thing, that  makes  life  more  stimulating  and 
more  Interesting  for  those  who  live  In  the 
south. 

"I  believe  the  little  verse  written  by  Berton 
Braley  expresseis  well  the  human  motive  that 
lies  back  back  of  Colonel  I^ee's  vyork — 

"  'More  than  fame  and  more  than  money — 
Is  the  comment  kind  and  sunny,  and  the 
hearty,  warm  approval  of  a  friend  For  It  gives 
to  life  a  savor  and  makes  you  stronger, 
braver:  and  gives  you  heart  and  spirit  to 
the  end.  If  he  earns  your  praise,  bestow  it. 
If  you  like  him.  let  him  know  It  I>et  the 
words  of  true  encouragement  be  .said 

"  Do  not  wait  till  life  Is  over,  and  he'« 
underneath  the  clover. 

"  'F\jr  he  cannot  read  his  tombstone  when 
he's  dead.'  " 
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GOOD     SAMARTTAN     AWARD 

The  Good  Samaritan  award,  that  so  well 
describes  him,  was  presented  to  Robert  W. 
WcKxlruff  from  the  Atlanta  Variety  Club  In 
per.=on  on  April  9,  1976  by  Monty  Hall,  of 
"Let's  Make  a  Deal"  TV  fame,  who  termed 
Mr  Woodruff: 

■  One  of  America's  most  distinguished  hu- 
manltiirlans  .   .   . 

"Looking  at  his  life  is  like  looking  at  a 
slice  of  history  of  the  nation  because  he 
and  Coca  Cola  have  had  such  an  Impact  on 
society    .  .  ." 

Atlanta's  Mayor  Maynard  Jackson,  calling 
him  the  "best-known  secret"  in  Atlanta, 
described  him  as  the  most  distinguished  citi- 
zen In  the  history  of  Atlanta. 

"There  Is  never  going  to  be  enough  time  to 
pay  enough  tribute  to  Mr.  Woodruff.  He  is 
the  Mr.  of  this  city." 

Arthur  Godfrey,  who  has  known  the  Wood- 
ruffs since  the  1940's  when  they  \-lslted  to- 
gether at  Woodruff's  Buffalo  Bill's  ranch  In 
Wyoming,  declared  "I  love  him  Everybody 
who  knows  Bob  loves  him." 

St,ewart  D.  Harness,  president,  told  the 
glittering  crowd  In  the  ballroom  of  Atlanta's 
70  story  Peachlree  Plaza  Hotel,  about  the 
Variety  Club's  charities. 

A  check  for  $100,000  was  presented  to  Dor- 
othy Miller,  last  year's  Good  Samaritan,  a 
former  nun  who  now  operates  the  Elaine 
Clark  Center 

Georgia  Tech's  Bobby  Dodd  was  the  first 
to  receive  the  Good  Samaritan  award  for  his 
work  with  retarded  children,  one  of  his 
secrets. 

Donald  Comer,  Jr  ,  chairman  of  the  board 
and  CEO  of  Avondale  Mills,  whose  father  was 
the  "Man  of  the  South"  for  1947  and  whose 
son,  Donald,  111   Is  president,  wrote- 

"You  have  a  fine  candidate  In  Robert  W. 

Wr>odruff  a.'  the  "Man  of  the  South"  for  1975. 

J.  Cralg  Smith,  chairman  of  the  executive 

committee   of  Avondale   Mills   and  "Man   of 

the  South"  for  1970.  .said  : 

"Robert  Woodruff  suits  me  fine  as  the 
thirtieth  "Man  of  the  South" 
In  reply  to  my  lettei ,  Cralg  added : 
"Those  elected  to  the  "Alabama  Academy 
of  Honor"  In  1974  with  me  were  Clinton  J 
Coley.  Donald  Come.  Jr..  Dr  Luther  H.  Poster. 
Judge  How-ell  T  Heflln.  Dr.  S  Richardson 
Hill.  Jr  Dr.  John  W.  Klrklln.  Judge  Thomas 
S.  Lawson.  Dr.  Hudson  Strode,  and  Dr  Luther 
L.  Terry. 

"Those  elected  for  1975  with  Bill  Rushton 
were  Rucker  Agee,"  Senator  James  B  Allen, 
Joeeph  Llnyer  Bedsole.  Ben  S  OUmer,  Mllo  B. 
Howard,  Jr.  Dr  Charles  A  McCallum.  Jr.. 
Earl  M.  McGowln.  Bishop  George  Moseley 
Murray  and  Julia  Walker  Russell." 

Colonel  W  O  DuVall.  the  "A  Great  Ameri- 
can" for  1971  and  chairman  of  the  executive 
committee  of  the  Atlanta  Federal  i?70.  said 
"there  Is  no  finer  leader  or  one  more  worthy 
of  honor  than  Bob  Woodruff  .  .  ."  Bill  Waln- 
WTlght.  chairman  and  CEO  of  Atlanta  Federal 
said.  "Mr.  Woodruff  is  one  of  the  great 
men  .  .    " 

Grant  G.  Simmons,  Jr.,  chairman  and  CEO 
of  Simmons  Company,  wrote : 

"I  heartily  applaud  selection  of  Robert  W'. 
Woodruff  for  the  "Man  of  the  South"  award. 
"1  also  enjoyed  the  Havertv  article    "The 
outlook  for  '76  1=  bullish   . 

Simmons  moved  hLs  headquarters  to  At- 
lanta from  Manhattan  "Because  the  manu- 
facture of  home  furnishings  In  the  U.S.  Is 
heavily  concentrated  In  the  Southeast  and 
Atlanta  Is  Its  hub  " 

David  C  Garrett.  Jr.  pre.slde:it  of  Delta 
-Mr  Lines  and  a  director  of  Trust  Company 
of  Georgia,  wrote:  "You  certalnlv  picked  a 
winner  In  Robert  W.  Woodruff  for  he  is  truly 
an  outstanding  "Man  of  the  South"  and  "A 
Great  American" 

Garrett  joined  Delta  In  1946.  the  year 
Thomas  W  Martin  w.-is  named  the  first  "Man 
of  the  South."  and   in   1972  was  picked   by 


the  College  of  Industrial  Management  at 
Georgia  Tech  as  Its  Outstanding  Alumnus. 
Dr  J  McDowell  Richards.  "Man  of  the 
South"  for  1967,  wrote,  "Mr.  Woodruff  is  not 
only  one  of  the  outstanding  business 
leaders  ...  he  is  also  a  man  who  has  con- 
tributed tremendously  to  the  welfare  of  the 
American  people  .  .  .  and  never  sought  the 
limelight  and  w-lthout  publicity   .  .  ." 

Bobby  Jones,  the  "Man  of  the  South"  tot 
1953,  under  date  of  Feb    18.  1955.  wrote: 
"Dear  Hubert : 

"It  seems  to  me  that  if  you  really  want  to 
pick  out  the  man  who  has  done  the  moet 
for  the  South,  you  do  not  need  to  look  fur- 
ther than  Bob  Woodnifl  .  .  ." 

Prank  P.  Sanford,  Jr .  chairman  of  Liberty 
National  Life  Insurance  Co..  Birmingham, 
whose  father  was  the  "Man  of  the  South"  for 
1958.  wrote:  "I  think  your  selection  of  Robert 
W.  Woodruff  for  'Man  of  the  South'  for 
1975  is  an  excellent  one." 

James  P.  Wesberry.  the  "Man  of  the  South" 
for  1972.  now  executive  director  of  the  Lord's 
Day  Alliance,  wrote  "It  is  a  great  privilege 
for  me  to  cast  my  ballott  for  Mr.  Bob  Wood- 
ruff for  the  'Man  of  the  South'  ". 

General  Karl  Bendetsen.  director  and  re- 
tired chairman  of  Champion  International, 
who  retired  from  the  Army  in  1952  to  Join 
Champion  Paper  where  he  became  one  of  the 
world's  leading  industrialists,  w-rote:  "I  think 
Robert  W  Woodruff  Is  a  splendid  choice.  I 
heartily  approve" 
"Dear  Hubert: 

"I  will  approve  anyone  whom  you  approve," 
w-rote  the  great  furniture  manufacturer.  J. 
E    "Ed"  BroyhUl. 

Bill  Barnhardt  Introduced  me  to  Mr.  Broy- 
hill  on  May  20.  1975  when  105.000  patriots 
saw  Mr.  Barnhardt  give  Billy  Graham  the 
"Man  of  the  South"  award  In  Charlotte  In 
FYeedom  Park,  before  President  Gerald  Pord 
spoke. 

Later.  Bill  sent  me  the  exciting  book  "Anvil 
of  Adversity"  by  William  Stevens,  telling  the 
story  of  Ed  Broyhlll. 

Georgia's  djrnamlc  leader.  Governor  George 
Busbee,  who  made  the  keynote  address  when 
Robert  Woodruff  was  one  of  ten  given  the 
Cover's  Awards  In  arts,  wrote  Mr.  Woodruff: 
"I  wholeheartedly  agree  with  this  choice, 
and  want  to  Join  your  many  friends  In  con- 
gratulating you  on  this  well  deserved  honor." 
Spurgeon  P.  Gaskln.  retired  regional  di- 
rector BSA,  who  Influenced  many  scouts  to 
become  fine  btislness  leaders  over  the  years, 
nominated  Bob  Woodruff  because : 

"'His  greatness  lies  not  In  his  tremendous 
success  as  a  business  man  but  In  his  will- 
ingness to  share  his  wealth  with  others. 

"The  BSA  has  received  many  gifts  Includ- 
ing $100,000  to  the  AUanta  Area  Council  for 
a  dining  hall." 

James  P.  '"Jim"  Parley,  'wro'te,  "I  am  de- 
lighted the  editors  of  Dixie  Business  have 
named  Mr.  Robert  W.  Woodruff  the  30th 
'Man  of  the  South'  It's  a  well  merited 
honor. 

"I  have  been  closely  associated  with  him 
since  September  1940,  and  It  has  been  a 
pleasant  relationship  down  through  the 
years.  I  have  admiration  for  him  that  knows 
no  bounds." 

Mat  Perkins,  who  founded  the  North  Side 
News  in  1929.  the  year  I  started  Dixie  Busi- 
ness, said  '"Bob  Woodruff  gave  Buckhead  a 
fine  park,  among  his  many  gracious  acts  of 
helping  others.  He  Is  a  good  choice  for  any 
honor" 

Bob  Gilmer,  retired  president  of  American 
T<!kT,  said  in  a  conversation,  "Why  have  you 
waited  so  long  to  honor  Bob  Woodruff?  He 
is  a  good  choice  for  any  year.  .  .  ." 

C.  B.  McNamus,  who  while  president  of 
Georgia  Power  In  1949,  was  picked  as  one  of 
the  ""South's  50  Foremost  Leaders",  said 
"'You  couldn't  find  anyone  better  than 
Woodruff." 

Hal  Gulliver,  who  Is  doing  a  great  Job  as 


editor  of  The  Atlanta  Constitution  where  I 
started  as  a  cub  reporter  In  1921,  wrote.  "I 
think  Robert  W.  Woodruff  Is  a  flne  choice 
for  your  30th  "Man  of  the  South. '  " 

Don  Martin,  the  prize  winning  vice-presi- 
dent-public  relatione  and  advertising  for  the 
Family  Lines  System,  wrote,  "I  don't  think 
you  could  improve  on  Mr.  Robert  w. 
Woodruff  .  .  ." 

Eugene  W.  Stetson,  the  HawklnsvUle,  Ga.. 
native  who  rose  to  head  the  Guarantee  Trust 
Company,  wrote  on  July  27,  1954,  voting  for 
Bob  Woodruff:  "When  he  took  the  presidency 
of  Coca  Cola,  It  was  a  small  affair  and  today 
it  is  one  of  the  world's  most  Important  and 
most  successftil  manufacturing  enterprises 
.  .  .  due  to  his  genius,  high  Integrity,  fine 
personality  and  great  energy,  with  a  very 
high  character  back  of  it.  .  .  ." 

David  William  Brooks,  famed  chairman  of 
Gold  Klst,  Inc.,  Cotton  States  Life  and  Health 
Insurance  Co..  Cotton  States  Mutual  Insur- 
ance Company,  one  of  the  nation's  foremost 
leaders  In  agriculture  since  he  graduated  from 
the  University  of  Geca^a  with  a  BS  In  Agri- 
culture In  1922,  wrote:  "I  think  you  have 
made  a  great  selection,  and  I  hope  that 
everything  wIU  work  out  fine." 


PUBLIC  TRANSIT  EN  AMES.  IOWA 

Mr.  CULVER.  Mr.  President.  I  nrmly 
believe  that  an  area  of  growing  impor- 
tance in  transportation  is  the  impro\  e- 
ment  of  pubhc  transit  for  the  elderly  and 
the  handicapped.  Many  of  these  individ- 
uals do  not  always  have  easy  access  to 
an  automobile  for  short  trips  or  visits  for 
medical,  social,  or  recreational  purposes. 
One  of  the  more  innovative  methods 
used  by  some  communities  to  enhance 
transportation  facilities  for  citizens 
without  the  use  of  a  car  is  a  demand- 
response  program  known  as  Dial-A-Ride, 
which  is  a  cross  between  normal  taxicab 
and  bus  service.  Briefly,  passengers  tele- 
phone a  central  dispatching  oiSce  to  in- 
dicate their  destinations  and  time  of  de- 
parture, and  a  minibus  or  van  is  sent  to 
take  them  wherever  they  want  to  go.  The 
vehicle  does  not  travel  in  a  fixed  route 
and  provides  greater  flexibilltj-  for  the 
citizens. 

Earlier  this  year  the  city  of  Ames, 
Iowa,  instituted  a  Dial-A-Ride  program 
that  has  been  nicknamed  Cv-Ride.  This 
public  transit  system  was  the  product  of 
several  years  of  planning  by  both  public 
and  private  organizations.  Though  minor 
imperfections  and  problems  are  still  be- 
ing worked  out.  the  project  has  been  un- 
usually successful.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
Cy-Rlde  has  been  protiding  350  to  400 
rides  a  day  and  has  been  able  to  meet 
95  percent  of  its  calls. 

I  believe  Ames,  Iowa,  should  be  com- 
mended for  developing  such  a  worth- 
while program,  and  I  am  confident  that 
it  will  continue  to  be  successful.  Cy-Rlde 
provides  convenient  transportation  not 
only  for  the  elderly  and  handicapped  but 
also  for  other  individuals  as  well,  and 
I  think  this  Dial-A-Ride  project  is  a  good 
example  of  what  can  be  done  to  improve 
public  transit  in  various  communities. 

A  recent  article  in  the  Iowa  Depart- 
ment of  Transportation's  newsletter. 
Transtopics,  described  the  Cy-Ride  pro- 
gram in  Ames.  Iowa.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  this  article  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
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wa.s  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record. 
as  follows; 

I  Prom  Traiistoplcs.  April  1976] 
Call    roB    a    RIdf. 
(By  Jim   Rudlatll) 

People  111  Ames  no  longer  niM^d  to  wxlt  on 
a  Cold  or  wet  street  corner  for  a  city  bua  to 
come  along  and  pick  them  up  Under  the 
new  Cyclone  Country  Utal-A'-Rlde  system,  or 
Cy-Rlde  for  short,  a  persoji  can  call  the 
Cy-Rlde  office  from  anywhere  in  Ames  and 
h^  picked  \ip  by  the  bus 

Wlie:i  the  radio-equipped  niinl-bua  arrives. 
iii>pe!ully  within  20  minutes,  the  caller  may 
I'ln.l  several  other  riders  alieady  on  l)oard 
Tlit>  biis  will  inKP  all  riders  to  their  requested 
des:;na,tluii.s.  wlUi  the  bus  perhaps  picking  up 
other  passengers  on  the  way. 

Although  Cy-Blde  Is  only  a  few  months 
old.  research  Into  developing  this  demand- 
response  type  of  public  transpwrtatlon  be- 
tjan  about  Ave  years  ago. 

.According  to  Acting  Ames  City  Manager 
Rex  Taylor,  the  city  was  approached  In  1970 
by  Midwest  Transportation.  Inc..  which  then 
operated  the  fixed  bus  line  through  Ames. 
and  was  told  that  decreased  revenue  would 
force  the  company  to  discontinue  service  un- 
less the  city  supported  the  operation. 

The  city  set  up  a  subsidy  program  that 
managed  to  keep  the  bus  system  going,  but 
at  the  same  time  asked  for  recommendations 
on  the  type  of  transit  service  best  suited  for 
Ames. 

A  city  staff  report  In  1974  recommended 
that  Ames  keep  the  fixed  route  system,  but 
also  start  work  In  the  area  of  demand-re- 
3F>onse  transit,  particularly  for  the  elderly 
and  the  handicapped.  However,  an  applica- 
tion for  a  federal  grant  that  would  have 
supplied  equipment  suitable  for  either  type 
of  transportation  system  was  not  submitted 
because  of  the  high  equipment  cost. 

Nevertheless  the  City  Council  continued 
to  be  interested  In  demand-response,  and  In 
1975.  sent  Taylor  and  two  City  Council  mem- 
bers to  several  cities  to  view  demand-re- 
sfxjnse  systems 

After  the  three  returned  and  reported  to 
the  Counc'll.  Bob  Cherry,  a  Davenport  trans- 
portation consultant,  was  invited  to  Ames,  in 
May  1975,  to  discuss  the  demand-response 
system. 

After  the  discussions,  the  Council  decided 
to  hire  Cherry  as  a  consultant  for  Cy-Rlde 
and  to  go  ahead  with  the  demand -response 
Idea,  said  Taylor.  "We  put  down  some  Infor- 
mation on  what  we  felt  we  could  do;  and  we 
talked  with  Ames  Taxi  Company  because  we 
felt  that  we  might  work  with  them  and  have 
them  operate  the  system."  he  said. 

Taylor  said  the  city  and  the  cab  company 
each  had  certain  equipment  and.  If  it  could 
be  combined,  the  city  could  come  out  of  the 
"iltuatlon  without  having  to  spend  as  much 
money  initially  as  In  the  original  staff  rec- 
ommendation "We  could  utilize  their  ex- 
pertise and  hopefully  come  up  with  a  service 
that  would  work,"  he  added. 

This  approach  to  a  deniaad -response  sys- 
tem was  unique,  said  TayUir.  'In  many  cities 
that  have  demand-respon.se  transportation, 
the  cities  have  started  the  aArvlce  by  them- 
selves." he  said.  But  because  the  company 
and  the  rlty  ha-s  worked  together  on  the  sys- 
tem. Ames  has  24-hour-a-d«y,  seven-day-a- 
week  public  transit.  "Ther*  are  darn  few 
cities  that  have  that."  said  Taylor. 

The  fare  system  used  by  (Cy-Rlde  Is  also 
imlque  The  city  Is  dlvtde<^  Into  an  Inner 
zone,  where  It  costs  $  75  to  rkle  tho  bus:  and 
an  outer  zone,  where  the  c ;  ii^/'-  \^  $1.00. 
However,  discounts  and  speclti.b  arc  available 
for  elderly,  handicapped,  ^ommuters  and 
groups  ' 

Service  was  scheduled  to  begin  Novem- 
ber 17  but  the  bus  manufacturer  Informed 
the  city  that  because  of  unforeseen  prob- 
lems   he  would   not  be  abH  to  deliver   the 


buses   by   that   date,    but    that    he   lould   get 
them  U'  Ames  by  December  15 

I  aylr.r  said  that  would  be  fine,  but  then 
decided  that  because  of  Christmas,  it  would 
be  safer  to  wait  until  January  6  to  start 

■  Even  then  they  still  dldn  t  get  the  buses 
here  on  time."  Taylor  said,  but  service  was 
started  anyway. 

The  first  couple  of  days  went  fine.  "There 
were  problems,  but  things  were  moving 
along  reasonably  well  Then  that  cold 
weather  hit  us.  When  Its  ten-below-zero, 
nobody's  car  will  start,"  Taylor  said.  "Since 
the  service  Is  new  we  don't  have  all  our 
equipment;  we  simply  can't  accommodate 
that  much  demand.  " 

There  were  approximately  eight  vehicles 
beltig  used  by  the  taxi  company  and  Cy- 
Rlde.  he  said,  and  "when  you're  getting  in 
maybe  100  to  120  calls  per  hour,  there  Is 
no  conceivable  way  .  .  .  eight  vehicles  can 
physically  carry  all  the  passengers." 

Taylor  also  said  that  the  drivers  and  dis- 
patchers probably  were  not  as  well  trained 
as  they  should  have  been,  and  this  caused 
some  problems. 

"The  calamity  of  all  this  made  the  service 
look  bad,  and  the  bad  beginning  definitely 
hurt  us,"  Taylor  added. 

However,  now  that  all  the  equipment  has 
arrived,  and  the  taxi  company  has  made 
changes  In  the  dispatching  methods.  Taylor 
said  he  thinks  Improvements  are  being  made. 

He  .said  the  service  has  recently  been  meet- 
ing around  95  percent  of  their  calls,  and 
carry  between  350  to  400  rides  a  day.  He  said 
the  service  would  like  to  carry  from  600  to 
600  rides  a  day.  but  feels  the  present  number 
Is  "not  that  bad  a  performance." 

Taylor  said  he  expects  continued  Improve- 
ment which  win  allow  them  to  expand  and 
increase  service. 

"We  think  the  service  will  work,"  he  said. 
"It  Just  needs  some  time." 


ELMO  CAIN:  SOUTH  DAKOTA  AGRI- 
BUSINESSMAN   OP   THE    "i'EAR 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr.  President,  I  was 
more  than  pleased  to  read  in  the  May  3, 
1976  edition  of  Co-Op  Countr>'  Ne'*'s  that 
one  of  my  longtime  friends  In  South  Da- 
kota. Elmo  Cain,  the  general  manager  of 
the  Lemmon.  S.  Dak.,  Equity  Exchange 
has  been  named  South  Dakota  .A.KribiiM- 
nessman  of  the  Year  by  the  economics 
department  of  South  Dakota  State 
University. 

I  have  known  and  admired  Elmo  Cain 
as  long  as  I  have  been  in  public  life.  In 
addition  to  our  close  friendship  I  have 
often  sought  his  advice  and  counsel  on 
matters  affecting  South  Dakota's,  as  well 
as  the  Nation's,  agricultural  positions. 

Mr.  Cain  has  been  the  general  mana- 
ger of  this  cooperative  since  1949.  During 
that  period  he  has  seen  sales  grow  from 
modest  levels  to  almost  $8  million  in 
grain,  petroleum  products,  and  merchan- 
dise. In  recognition  of  his  business  and 
civic  accomplishments.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  article  entitled  "Co-Op 
Manager  Named  S.D.  Agribuslnessman" 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Co-op  MANAon  Namej)  S    D. 
AcRiBusirrrasM  A  N 

Elmo  V.  Cain,  general  manager  of  the 
Lemmon  Ekjulty  Txchange.  has  been  named 
"South  Dakota  Agrl-B\iatn»»s»man  of  the 
Year  for  1976"  by  the  Kronomlca  Depart- 
ment of  South  Dakota  State  T-nlvrroUy  Thp 
award  Is  given  to  South  Dakotans  who  have 


made  outstanding  accompilshmentB  In  busi- 
ness and  community  service 

Cain  manages  a  cooperative  whose  annual 
sales  of  grain.  p)etroleum  products  and  mer- 
chandise has  grown  to  almost  $8  million,  and 
he  has  long  been  active  In  civic  affair?. 

Cain,  a  native  of  the  lemmon  area,  has 
been  general  manager  of  the  cooperative 
since  194S»  He  was  elected  president  of  the 
Western  Dakota  Coriperatlve  Grain  Managers 
A-ssoclatlon  In  January.  1976.  and  last  year 
wa.s  cited  for  nine  years  of  "skillful,  effective 
directorship"  for  the  S  D.  Association  of  Co- 
operatives. 

The  Lemmon  Equity  Exchange  has  more 
than  800  stockholders  and  serves  a  1.800 
square-mile  area.  Its  facilities  include  an 
elevator  complex,  service  station  and  farm 
tire  and  bulk  delivery  service  It  handled 
more  than  one  million  bushels  of  grain  in 
1974  and  regiUarlv  sells  o«er  2.000  tons  of 
bulk  fertilizer  and  an  equal  amount  of  feed 
supplies  each  year 

Cain.  68.  was  graduated  from  Lemmon  high 
school  In  1P36  and  worked  at  several  occu- 
pations before  Inlnlng  the  Farmers  Coopera- 
tive Association  staff  at  Thunderhawk.  RX) 
He  worked  at  Thunderhawk  for  a  year  prior 
to  entering  the  armed  services  When  he 
returned  from  serving  in  the  Europ)e8n 
Theater  of  Operation  In  1945  he  went  bacfc 
to  work  for  the  Farmers  Cooperative  He  was 
general  manager  from  1946  until  Joining  the 
Lemmon  Equity  Exchange. 

The  Exchange  firm  ha.'t  worked  with  4  H 
and  FPA  groups  and  ha";  helped  sponsor  trips 
for  boys  to  OTA  conventions,  livestock  shows 
and  other  events 

Cain,  a  bachelor,  was  chosen  "boss  of  the 
year"  by  the  Lemmon  Jaycee«  In  the  19608, 
was  "honorary  District  Farmer"  and  honorary 
member  of  the  local  FPA  chapter  In  1973 
and  was  Perkins  County  Democratic  chair- 
man  for  20   years 

He  also  has  been  active  In  the  Lemmon 
VPW.  Perkins  County  fair  board.  Lemmon 
Volunteer  Fire  Department.  Jnnlnr  livestock 
board,  chamber  of  commerce  and  Spencer 
Memorial  Chiirch  and  Is  charter  member  of 
Smith-Lyman  Legion  Post  at  Thunderhavrk. 

The  award  recipient  from  I^emmon  lives 
In  town,  but  has  a  small  farm  In  Adams 
County.  N  D  ,  with  a  cow-calf  and  hog  opera- 
tion. He  wa.s  president  of  the  Lemmon  Saddle 
Club  for  15  years. 


"MAYAGUEZ"  RESCUE  AND  VIETNAM 
EVACITATION  VIOLATION'S  OF 
STATUTORY  LA'W? 

Mr.  EAGLETON  Mr  President.  1  year 
ago  today  the  American  cargo  .ship 
Mayaguez  was  captured  by  Camlx)dlan 
naval  forces  in  international  waters  off 
the  coast  of  Cambodia.  Two  days  later, 
on  May  14,  1975.  US.  Marines  began  a 
helicopter  a.ssault  on  Kaoh  Tang  Island 
where  we  believed  the  Mayaguez  crew 
was  being  held 

At  10:23  p  m.  on  May  14.  the  crew  was 
rescued  from  a  fishing  vessel,  having 
been  released  from  the  mainland  by  their 
Cambodian  captors  Air  strikes  ordered 
earlier  in  the  day  against  Cambodian 
military  targets  were  halted  at  midnight 
Remaining  combat  activitv,  undertaken 
to  rescue  Marino.':  from  Kaoh  Tang  In- 
land, ceased  at  9  15  a.m.  on  May  15 

The  39  Mayaguez  crewmen  were  res- 
cued as  the  result  of  thLs  combat  opera- 
tion. And  41  American  servicemen  lost 
their  lives. 

Mr  President,  the  Mayaguez  incident 
has  given  rise  to  some  Intere.stlng  legal 
and  public  policy  questions  Did  the  Pres- 
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ident  have  the  legal  authority  to  conduct 
this  operation^  What  part  did  the  war 
powers  resolution  play  in  assuring  con- 
gressional participation  Was  Congress 
adequately  consulted  '  These  are  ques- 
tions which  must  be  carefully  examined 
it  Congress  is  to  regain  It^.  control  over 
decisions  involviiig  war  and  peace 

The  Mayaguez  affair  occurred  in  the 
immediate  aftermath  of  our  evacuation 
from  Vietnam  Within  a  2-month  period. 
the  reporting  [.irovisions  of  the  war  pow- 
ers resolution  were  invoked  by  President 
Ford  four  tune,*-  to  report  combat  opera- 
tions in  Indociiina.  It  is  ironic  that  this 
law.  written  as  a  result  of  the  Indochina 
War.  has  had  application  only  in  these 
four  instances. 

This  first  anniversary  of  the  Mayaguez 
affair  is  an  appropriate  time  to  look — 
hopefully  more  dispa.ssionately — at  the 
legal  background  of  the.>^e  Presidential 
actions.  The  war  powers  resolution  was 
intended  orign^allv  to  set  criteria  for 
unilateral  Presidential  warmaking.  It  is 
my  belief  that  it  failed  iii  that  task  The 
resolution,  in  my  view,  ha^  made  the  de- 
lineation of  authority  in  the  war  powers 
area  even  more  nebulous 

The  four  Indochina  operations  re- 
ported in  April  and  May  of  1975  were 
subject  to  other  statutory  interpretations 
as  well.  Congress  had  enacted  no  fewer 
than  seven  limitations  against  the  use 
of  funds  for  combat  activity  in  Indo- 
china. 

Because  of  these  statutory  prohibi- 
tions, which  invoked  tlie  most  funda- 
mental constitutional  power  of  Con- 
gress— the  power  over  the  purse -and 
because  of  other  constitutional  ques- 
tion.-^, I  requested  the  General  Account- 
ing OfBce  to  exam.ine  the  legal  implica- 
tions of  the  President;,  actions  In  letters 
dated  May  5  and  May  21.  1975,  I  re- 
quested the  Comptroller  General's 
opinion  as  to  the  legality  of  the  expendi- 
ture of  funds  tn  evacuate  Americans  and 
foreign  nationals  from  Vietnam  and  to 
conduct  the  Mayaguez  rescue  operation. 

Thereafter.  I  reque.'^t.ed  a  legal  analysis 
of  the  GAO  opinio.)  from  the  Legislative 
Counsel  of  the  US  Senate  and  from 
Prof.  Raoul  Berper.  perhaps  the  coim- 
trj-'s  best  known  scholar  in  the  war 
powers  area. 

Mr.  President,  each  of  these  authori- 
ties presented  a  different  view  of  the 
legal  Issues  involved  and  each  is  impor- 
tant in  its  own  right.  These  opinions  pro- 
vide great  insight  into  tlie  difficulties  fac- 
ing a  Congress  seeking  to  use  its  statu- 
tory and  constitutional  powers  to  set 
parameters  for  Presidential  warmaking. 
Three  factors  are  involved .  the  applica- 
tion of  the  war  powers  resolution;  the 
alleged  inherent  Presidential  authority 
to  use  force  to  rescue  Ameru  ans:  and  the 
extent  to  which  Congre.ss'  power  over 
the  purse  can  restrict  Presidential  action. 

All  three  of  these  opinions  seem  to 
agree  that  th«  war  powers  resolution 
itself  did  not  prevent  the  u.se  of  force  to 
rescue  Americans,  even  though  such  uni- 
lateral rescue  authority  was  not  cit.ed 
under  section  2'c>.  the  nonblndlng  defi- 
nition of  emergency  Presidential  powers. 
The  broadest  discussion  of  the  Presi- 
dent's implementation  of  the  consulta- 


tion and  reporting  provision  of  the  war 
powers  resolution  is  contained  In  the 
GAO  report.  Certain  problems  in  imple- 
menting these  provisions — sections  3  and 
4  of  the  resolution — are  set  forth  in  the 
Comptroller  General's  letter. 

As  for  the  claimed  "inherent"  Presi- 
dential authority  to  rescue  Americans, 
Professor  Berger  categorically  denies  the 
existence  of  such  a  constitutional  power. 
the  GAO  seems  to  acknowledge  it.  and 
the  legislative  counsel  finds  that  the 
funding  limitations  make  resort  to  the 
constitutional  issues  unnecessary. 

Perhaps  the  one  issue  upon  which  all 
three  respondents  seemed  to  agree  is 
that  Congress'  power  over  the  purse 
cannot  be  superceded,  even  by  the  Presi- 
dent s  Commander-in-Chief  powers — 
thouj;h  portions  of  the  GAO  opinion 
might  be  read  as  granting  the  President, 
when  acting  as  Commander-in-Chief, 
some  unilateral  control  over  the  use  of 
funds.  Thus,  the  seven  funding  limita- 
tions are  given  primary  importance  in 
analyzing  the  legality  of  these  combat 
operations. 

Here  GAO  finds  that  •••  •  •  neither 
the  lanRuage  of  the  acts  nor  their  legis- 
lative histories  make  clear  congressional 
intent  respecting  the  President's  power  to 
rescue  Americans  abroad."  Having  found 
congressional  intent  "unclear",  the  GAO 
states  that  it  is  "not  in  a  position  to  con- 
clude '  that  the  President's  actions  were 
"inconsistent  with  the  f  undmg  limitation 
statutes." 

Professor  Berger  and  the  legislative 
counsel  both  take  issue  with  the  GAO 
analysis  of  congressional  intent  and, 
hence,  uith  the  conclusion  that  no  vio- 
lation of  the  seven  funding  statutes  oc- 
curred. Havmg  carefully  analyzed  each 
of  these  statutes,  the  legislative  coun- 
■sel  states : 

To  regard  appropriated  funds  as  being 
available  for  actions  for  which  the  Congress 
has  prohibited  their  use  is,  we  believe,  to  give 
those  actions  a  factitious  legality  which  may 
serve  to  establish  a  precedent  that  the  Presi- 
dent has  his  own  power  over  the  purse  to 
carry  out  the  Commander-in-Chief  clatise. 
Such  a  precedent  would  represent  a  marked 
departure  from  traditional  United  States 
constitutional  principles. 

The  counsel  goes  on  to  state  that  the 
President  "violated  statutory  law'  during 
the  Vietnam  evacuation  and  the  Maya- 
guez incident  t>ecause  of  the  prohibitions 
on  combat  operations  in  Indochina.  Pro- 
fessor Berger  concurs  in  this  opinion  and 
goes  beyond  the  statutes  to  deny  the  ex- 
istence of  any  unilateral  Presidential 
power  to  rescue. 

These  divergent  opinions  make  it  ob- 
vious that  the  war  powers  resolution 
is  not  the  final  word  on  this  subject  and 
that  in  the  years  ahead  Congress  still 
has  much  work  to  do  in  this  vital  area. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  following  items  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

First.  A  letter-report  from  the  Comp- 
troller General  of  the  United  States, 
dated  December  8.  1975. 

Second.  A  letter  from  Prof.  Raoul 
Berger,  dated  December  29.  1975,  and  an 
enclosed  article  by  Professor  Berger 
from  the  University  of  Cincinnati  Law 
Review. 


Third.  A  letter-report  from  Mr. 
Michael  Glennon  of  the  Office  of  the 
Legislative  Counsel  of  the  U.S.  Senate, 
dated  May  4,  1976. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

COMPTROLLEB    GElfERAL, 

Wofhir.gton.  DC.  December  8, 197S. 
Hon,  Thomas  P.  Eaclxton. 

U.S.  Senate, 

Dear  Senator  Eagleton  Your  letter  of  May 
5.  1975.  requested  our  opinion  as  to  the  legal- 
ity of  the  expenditure  of  funds  Involved  In 
the  recent  use  of  United  States  Armed  Forces 
to  evacuate  Amerlcan-s  and  foreign  nationals 
from  South  Vietnam  You  asked  us  to  con- 
sider chis  action  In  light  of  the  absence  of 
any  specific  congT«ssionaI  authorization,  the 
legal  impact  of  the  War  Powers  Resolution. 
Pub  L  No  93-148.  87  Stat  &55  (November  7. 
1973) .  (See  Attachment  1) ,  the  statutory  pro- 
hibitions against  the  use  of  appropriated 
funds  for  combat  activity  In  Indochina  iPub. 
L.  No  93-437.  f  839;  Pub.  L.  No  93-238.  5  741: 
Pub.  L.  No  93-189.  §  30;  Pub.  L  No.  93-165, 
5  806;  Pub.  L.  93-126.  §  13:  Pub.  L.  No.  93-52, 
§  108;  and  Pub.  L.  No.  93-60,  5  307.  herein- 
after referred  to  as  the  seven  funding  limita- 
tion statutes.  Attachment  2).  and  the  fact 
that  Congress  did  not  approve  legislation 
proposed  by  a  House-Senate  Conference  to 
use  American  forces  to  rescue  certain  cate- 
gories of  foreign  nationals.  Your  letter  of 
May  21.  1975.  raised  additional  questions  con- 
cerning the  rescue  of  the  crew  of  the  Ameri- 
can Merchant  Ship  Mayaguez  from  Cam- 
bodian territory 

You  state  that  most  constitutional  schol- 
ars would  agree  that  the  President  does 
possess  some  unilateral  constitutional  power 
to  use  force  to  rescue  Americans.  It  is  true 
that  the  weight  of  authority  does  support 
this  position.  Historically  Presidents  have 
claimed,  as  an  'inherent  '  or  Implied  jx>wer 
of  the  Executive,  the  right  to  tise  US  Armed 
Forces  to  protect  the  lives  and  property  of 
both  Americans  and  foreign  nationals  abroad 
under  authority  vested  in  them  by  the  Ck)E- 
stltutlon  to  hold  the  genera;  executive  power 
of  the  United  States  lU.S  Const,  art  2,  S  1 
c:  1):  as  Commander-in-Chief  of  the  Army 
and  Navy  (U.S  Const,  art.  2.  §  2.  cl  1),  with 
the  consent  of  the  Senate,  to  make  treaties 
lU.S  Const,  art  2.  5  2.  cl.  2):  and.  the  re- 
sponsibility to  see  that  the  laws  be  faithful; v 
executed  (U.S.  Const,  art  2.  t  3,  cl  n  See 
generally.  The  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  of  America — Analysi.s  and  Interpreta- 
tion. S.  Doc.  No.  92-82.  562-64.  459-64  (1972i  . 
A  few  Instances  where  this  authority  has 
been  exercised  In  the  absence  of  any  specific 
legislative  provision,  Involving  evacuation  of 
large  numbers  of  foreign  nationals,  together 
with  US.  citizens.  Include  the  Boxer  Ret>e:- 
llon  in  China  In  1900.  the  landing  of  Marines 
in  Nicaragua  in  1926.  during  the  Congo  crisis 
of  1964.  and  the  Dominican  Intervention  of 
1963 

The  only  direct  Judicial  sanctioning  of  this 
authority  appears  to  be  Justice  Nelson's  de- 
slon  In  Durand  v  HoUins.  8  F.  Cas.  111.  (No. 
4186)  (CCS.D.NY.  1860 1  This  was  a  suit 
against  a  Navy  (>3mmander  for  damage? 
caused  by  his  forces  during  an  action  to  pro- 
tect U.S  citizens  In  Greytown.  Nicaragua  In 
1854.  Justice  Nelson  held  that  since  the  mili- 
tary action  was  pursuant  to  a  valid  exercise 
of  presidential  authority,  the  Navy  Com- 
mander was  not  liable: 

"As  the  executive  head  of  the  nation,  the 
president  Is  made  the  only  legitimate  organ 
of  the  general  government,  to  open  and 
carry  on  correspondence  or  negotiations  with 
foreign  nations.  In  matters  concerning  the 
interests  of  the  country  or  of  Its  citizens  It 
is  to  him,  also,  the  citizens  abroad  must 
look  for  protection  of  person  and  of  property, 
and  for  the  faithful  execution  of  the  laws 
existing  and  intended  for  their  protection 
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For  this  purpose,  the  wholl  executive  power 
of  the  country  Is  placed  In^ls  hands,  under 
the  constl'utlon.  and  thf  In^s  pii><-<ed  In  pur- 
suance thereof;  and  dK!i-ii-at  Ifp.irtments  of 
i?overnment  have  been  orianlzed,  through 
whi.  h  this  power  may  be  imost  conveniently 
executed,  whether  by  nwotlatlon  or  by 
force — a  department  of  stale  and  a  Depart- 
ment of  the  Navy.  { 

"Now,  as  It  respects  th^j  Interposition  of 
the  executive  abroad,  for  fhe  protection  of 
the  lives  or  property  of  ithe  citizen,  the 
duty  must,  of  necessity,  rwt  In  the  discre- 
tion of  the  President.  Acts  of  lawless  violence, 
or  threatened  violence  to  the  citizen  or  his 
property,  cannot  be  anticipated  and  pro- 
vided for,  and  the  protection,  to  be  effectual 
or  of  any  avail,  may,  not  uufrequently,  re- 
quire the  moet  prompt  ftiid  decided  ac- 
tion     Id.  at  112. 

The  Supreme  Court  has,  by  dictum,  also 
alluded  to  such  authority.  In  In  Re  Neagle, 
135  U.S.  1,  63  64  (1889),  the  Court  noted  that 
the  President  had  certain  exclusive  "rights, 
duties  and  obligations  growing  out  of  the 
Constitution  Itself"  which  Included  an  Im- 
plied obligation  to  protect  U.S.  citizens 
abroad.  The  Court  then  referred  to  a  military 
action  to  protect  one  Martin  Koezta,  a  for- 
eign national  who  had  Indicated  his  ititent 
to  become  a  naturalized  U.S.  citizen.  And  In 
the  Slaughterhouse  Cases,  83  U.S.  36,  79 
(1872),  the  Supreme  Court  said  that  one  of 
the  privileges  and  Immunities  of  a  US. 
Citizen  "Is  to  demand  the  care  and  protec- 
tion of  the  Federal  Government  over  his  life, 
liberty,  and  property  when  on  the  high  seas 
or  within  the  Jurisdiction  of  a  foreign  gov- 
ernment." 

In  view  of  the  above.  It  appears  the  Presi- 
dent does  have  some  authority  to  protect  the 
lives  and  property  of  Americans  abroad  even 
in  the  absence  of  specific  congres-slonal  au- 
thorization. The  questloij  then  becomes 
whether  Congress,  In  the  Wax  Powers  Resolu- 
tion, generally  restricted  |hls  power  supra. 
or  whether  any  of  the  sevoh  funding  limita- 
tion statutes  restricted  the  Presidents  power 
In  thl.s  regard. 

The  pertinent  language  \  i  the  War  Powers 
Resolution,  supra,  which  (  Duld  arguably  be 
reiKl  as  restricting  the  Pr(  sldent's  power  to 
rescue  Americans  Is  that  d    section  2(c)  : 

"The  constitutional  powa  s  of  the  President 
as  Commander-ln-Chlef  to  Introduce  United 
States  Armed  Forces  Into  ',  lOStlUtles,  or  Into 
situations  where  Immlneil  ;  Involvement  In 
hostilities  Is  clearly  Indlcat  !d  by  the  circum- 
stances, are  exercised  onlj  pursuant  to  (1) 
a  declaration  of  war,  (2)  specific  statutory 
authorization,  or  (3)  a  n|  tional  emergency 
created  by  attack  upon  th«i  United  States,  Its 
territories  or  possesslonc ,  or  Its  armed 
forces."  I 

That  section,  In  the  words  of  Senator 
Javlts,  one  of  the  primary  sponsors  of  the 
legislation.  Is  designed  to — 

•••  •  •  put  the  President  on  notice  as  to  the 
parameters  of  his  authority,  declare  what  we 
consider  to  be  the  Presidential  powers  •  •  • 
with  respect  to  the  deflnltlon  of  a  national 
emergency  which  would  entitle  him  to  In- 
troduce our  Armed  Forces  Into  hostilities  or 
situations  where  Imminent  Involvement  In 
hostilities  Is  clearly  Indicated  by  the  circum- 
stances." 119  Cong.  Rec.  33551  (October  10. 
1973). 

Absent  from  section  2(c)  as  enacted  is 
language  spedflcally  recognizing  the  Presi- 
dent's power  to  rescue  Americans  as  one  of 
the  situations  entitling  him  to  Introduce 
Armed  Forces  Into  hostilities.  By  contrtist, 
however,  8.  440,  93d  Cong.,  1st  Sess.,  the  Sen- 
ate version  of  the  war  powers  legislation,  did 
recognize  ."such  authority : 

"In  the  absence  of  a  declaration  of  war  by 
the  Congress,  the  Armed  Forces  of  the  United 
States  may  be  introduced  In  hostilities,  or  in 
situations  where  Imminent  Involvement  In 
hostilities  Is  clearly  Indicated  by  the  circum- 
stances, only — 


"(3)  to  protect  while  evacuating  citizens 
and  nationals  of  the  United  States,  as  rapidly 
as  possible,  from  (A)  any  situation  on  the 
high  seas  involving  a  direct  and  Imminent 
threat  to  the  lives  of  such  citizens  and  na- 
tionals, or  (B)  any  country  In  which  such 
citizens  and  nationals  are  present  with  the 
express  or  tacit  consent  of  the  government 
of  such  country  and  Aie  being  subjected  to 
a  direct  and  Imminent  threat  to  their  lives, 
either  sponsored  by  such  government  or  be- 
yond the  power  of  such  government  to  con- 
trol; but  the  President  shall  make  every  ef- 
fort to  terminate  such  a  threat  without  us- 
ing the  Armed  Forces  of  the  United  States, 
and  shall,  where  possible,  obtain  the  con- 
sent of  the  government  of  such  country  be- 
fore using  the  Armed  Forces  of  the  United 
States  being  evacuated  from  such  country; 
•   •   •  '• 

The  grounds  listed  In  section  2(c).  read 
literally,  are  exclusive  in  terms  of  the  con- 
gressional conception  of  the  President's  war 
powers.  See  al.so,  119  Cong.  Rec  supra, 
33568-59  (colloquy  between  Senators  Eagle- 
ton  and  Javlts) .  However,  the  legislative  his- 
tory suggests  that  language  expressly  recog- 
nizing some  presidential  authority  to  rescue 
Americans  was  omitted  from  section  2(c), 
not  necessarily  to  negate  the  existence  of 
such  authority  but  to  avoid  conceding  too 
much.  Thus  Senator  Javlts  observed,  id.  at 
33658 : 

•■•  •  •  There  was  a  very  long  argument 
(In  conference]  about  Including  the  concept 
of  rescuing  nationals.  It  was  felt  that  what- 
ever was  specified  on  that  score.  In  order  to 
be  conservative  In  respect  of  the  President's 
power,  would  have  to  be  so  hedged  and 
qualified  that  we  were  better  off  Just  not 
saying  It,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  It  is  a 
rather  rare  occurrence,  and  Just  leaving  that 
open;  and  that  Is  what  we  did."  Cf.,  in  this 
regard,  id..  33648  (remarks  of  Senator  Ful- 
brlght). 

In  any  event.  Irrespective  of  the  Individual 
views  expressed  during  the  debates  concern- 
ing the  scope  of  the  President's  constitu- 
tional authority.  It  is  clear  that  the  specifi- 
cation of  grounds  In  section  2(c)  does  not 
in  a  strict  sense  operate  to  restrict  such  au- 
thority. The  heading  of  section  2  of  the  Res- 
olution Is  entitled  "Purp)ose  and  Policy."  The 
general  understanding  of  such  policy  sec- 
tions, or  preambles  as  they  are  frequently 
known.  Is  that  they  "state  the  reason  or  oc- 
casion for  making  a  law  or  to  explain  In 
general  terms  the  poIlc>  of  the  enact- 
ment •  •  •.  The  function  of  the  preamble 
Is  to  supply  reasons  and  explanations  and 
not  to  confer  power  or  determine  rights."  lA 
Sutherland's  Statutory  Construction.  55  20- 
03,  20.12  (4th  ed.  1972).  Furthermore,  the 
language  of  the  statute  when  considered  as 
a  whole,  particularly  In  relation  to  section 
8(d).  which  provides  in  effect  that  Pub.  L. 
No.  93-148  does  not  alter  the  constitutional 
authority  of  the  President  or  the  CongTes.<» — 
Indicates  that  Congress  meant  section  2(c) 
only  as  a  statement  of  policy  This  Interpre- 
tation Is  borne  out  by  the  conference  com- 
mittee report  In  Its  section -by-sectlon  analy- 
sis of  the  Resolution: 

"Section  2(c)  is  a  statement  of  the  au- 
thority of  the  Commander-in-Chief  respect- 
ing the  Introduction  of  United  States  Armed 
Forces  Into  hostilities  or  into  situations 
where  Imminent  Involvement  in  hostilities  Is 
clearly  Indicated  by  the  circumstances.  Sub- 
sequent sections  of  the  joint  resolution  are 
not  dependent  upon  the  language  of  this 
subsection,  as  was  the  case  u-ith  a  similar 
provision  of  the  Senate  bill  (section  3)." 
HR  Rep.  No.  93-547,  8  (19731  (Emphasis 
supplied). 

By  thl.s  wa-s  meant  that  the  strictly  opera- 
tive provisions  of  the  War  Powers  Resolu- 
tion— primarily  the  reporting  and  congres- 
sional action  mechanisms  set  forth  In  sec- 
tions 4-4 — would  be  triggered  on  the  basis 


of  a  "performance  test."  as  Senator  Javlts 
put  It,  ic,  by  what  the  President  actually 
did,  putting  SLf,\Ae  for  the  moment  any  issue 
concerning  the  constitutional  authority  for 
his  actions  19  Cong.  Rec.  supra.  33651.  This 
point  was  also  emphasized  by  Representa- 
tive Zablockl.  principal  House  sponsor  of  the 
War  Powers  Resolution,  id  at  .■?3860 
(C)ctol>er  12,  1973  i  : 

"The  position  of  the  conferees  Is  that  if 
the  President  a.ssumes  authority  which  he 
does  not  have,  the  Congress,  therefore,  rfvug- 
nl7«8  that  he  has  assumed  that  atithnrlty 
Thus,  the  use  of  U.S.  Armed  Forces  for  a 
particular  period  by  the  executive  braiu  h 
can  be  terminated  by  a  concurrent  resolu- 
tion of  this  body.  That  Is  con.stltutlonal.  This 
is  the  position  the  conferees  have  taken. 

"It  Is  an  assumption  of  authority  on  the 
part  of  the  President  to  commit  troops,  and 
if  he  does  not  have  that  authority  we  can 
Indeed  terminate  the  commitment  of  troops 
by  concurrent  resolution.  But  if  he  does  have 
that  authority  from  the  Constitution,  we 
restrict  the  period  of  time  he  may  carry  out 
that  commitment  without  congressional  con- 
currence," 

In  sum,  it  is  clear  that  the  basic  purpose 
of  the  War  Powers  Resolution  was  to  Involve 
Cor.gress  In  the  decision  making  process  of 
future  hostilities  or  potential  hoetUltles, 
Including,  of  course,  rescue  operations.  How- 
ever, the  validity  of  such  actions  Is  In  effect 
left  open  for  consideration  through  the  con- 
gressional review  procedures. 

Turning  next  to  the  seven  funding  limi- 
tation statutes,  neither  the  language  of  the 
acts  nor  their  legislative  hlstorli*  make  clear 
congressional  intent  respectlne  the  Presi- 
dent's power  to  rescue  AnierUaus  abroad. 
Most  discussion  and  debate  occurred  during 
consideration  of  the  first  two  funding  limi- 
tation statutes.  Pub.  L.  No.  93-5(i  and  Pub  L 
No.  93-52,  which  expressed  the  prohlbltmn 
In  terms  of  'combat  actlvltle<s"  by  Uul'^ed 
States  forces  In  or  over  or  from  off  the 
shores  of  Cambodia.  Lews,  North  Vietnam 
and  South  Vietnam.  The  renmrks  of  Senator 
McClellau  upon  submission  of  the  confer- 
ence report  for  Pub.  L.  No.  93-52  Indicate 
that  theae  two  measures  were  meant  to  be 
consistent  with  ea<.:h  other,  and  effort  was 
taken  to  prevent  varying  Interpretations.  119 
Cong.  Rec.  22604  <  June  30,  11*73  i 

Our  examination  of  the  legislative  his- 
tories of  the  first  two  statutes  does  not  re- 
veal extensive  discussion  concerning  the 
8cop>e  of  the  prohibition  or  Its  possible  effect 
upon  rescue  operations  However,  during  de- 
bate on  the  legislation  enacted  as  Pub  L 
No.  93-52 — the  continuing  resolution— the 
following  colloquy  took  place  betw<en  then 
Repreeentatlve  Gerald  R.  Ford  and  Repre- 
sentative Addabbo,  House  sponsor  of  the 
prohibition: 

"Mr.  Gbrald  R.  Ford  •  •  •  If  thL<!  resolu- 
tion becomes  law,  If  an  enemy  In  the  Paclflc 
takes  some  military  action  In  any  one  of 
these  four  areas  and  putt  In  Jeopardy  the 
lives  of  American  civilians  In  any  one  of 
there  [sic]  areas,  or  the  lives  of  any  U.S. 
military  personnel  In  any  one  of  these  areas, 
until  the  President  comes  to  Congress  and 
gets  consent  he  cannot  protect  these  lives 

"I  suggest  that  should  an  enemy  attack 
us  and  put  other  American  llve.s  In  Jeopardy, 
the  Commander  in  Chief  ought  to  have  some 
flexibility  to  protect  those  lives.  The  Addabbo 
amendment  does  not  give  the  President  that 
flexibility,  and  the  gentleman  from  Con- 
necticut has  totally  confirmed  that  Inter- 
pretAtlon. 

"Mr.  Addabbo.  The  gentleman  from  Michi- 
gan Is  speaking  of  protective  action.  I  am 
speaking  of  direct  combat  action  by  our 
forces.  We  are  not  amending  the  Constitu- 
tion here  this  afternoon;  we  are  taking  a 
congressional  prerogative  Tlie  President  still 
has,  as  Commander  In  Chief,  certain  wai 
powers,  and  If  any  place  In  this  world  out 
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forces  are  threatened  or  attacked,  he  can 
move  for  the  moment  But  we  are  not  doing 
that  We  are,  after  two  cease-fire  agreement* 
In  Southeast  Asia,  telling  the  President  and 
the  Department  of  Defense  that  when  thl: 
Congress  speaks.  It  means  what  It  says,  not 
that  when  It  speaks,  they  can  still  determine 
or  try  to  Interpret  what  we  are  saying.  When 
we  say  stop  bombing,  they  say  'we  can  still 
bomb.'  This  Is  what  we  are  trying  to  do  this 
afternoon. 

•  •  •  •  • 

"Mr.  GE3tALD  R.  Ford.  Mr.  Speaker,  It  is  my 
understanding  that  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  In  his  previous  comment  said  that  the 
President  as  Commander  In  Chief  has  cer- 
tain corLstltutlooal  military  responsibilities 
and  opportunities — I  cannot  remember  his 
pre.--l.se  language — which  would  go  beyond  the 
limitation  In  this  amendment;  Is  that  cor- 
rect ■> 

"Mr  Ai)D,\BBo  HLs  rights  under  the  Con- 
stitution a.s  Commander  In  Chief,  yes."  119 
Cong    Rec    21312-13   (June  26,  1973). 

While  some  statements  In  the  legislative 
history  suggest  that  the  prohibition  was  not 
so  limited,  and  there  was  certainly  no  clear 
consensus  in  this  regard,  we  axe  Inclined  to 
accept  Mr.  Addabbo's  view  as  the  most  direct 
expression  on  the  Issue  that  the  prohibitory 
language  doe.s  not  nece.ssarlly  preclude  rescue 
oi)eratlon-<:.  Moreover.  Mr.  Addabbos  distinc- 
tion between  "direct  combat  Eiction.s" — ap- 
parently meaning  offensive  operatlon.s — and 
protection  actions  finds  .support  in  the  perva- 
sive emphasis  at  all  stages  of  debate  upon 
ending  the  vestiges  of  American  warfare  In 
Southeast  Asia,  most  specifically  the  bomb- 
ing operations  taking  place  at  the  time. 

The  precise  language  of  the  subsequent 
funding  limitation  statutes  varies — ranging 
from  United  States  "combat  operations"  to 
"Involvement  •  •  •  in  hostilities"  in  "mili- 
tary or  f)arajnllltary  operations."  The  lan- 
guage of  the  funding  limitations  clearly  ap- 
pears to  have  become  progres-sively  more  com- 
prehenFlve  However,  we  believe  that  a  basic 
distinction  between  offenf:lve  and  defensive 
operations  still  neces.sarlly  uuderlles  even  the 
broadest  statutory  language  For  example,  the 
term  "military  or  paramilitary  operations."  If 
taken  literally,  would  extend  to  any  "opera- 
tion" organized,  directed,  or  otherwise  car- 
ried out  by  United  States  military  forces. 
Thus  a  literal  application  of  this  language 
would  In  theory  have  precluded  (1  i  a  with- 
drawal of  Americans  from  Vietnam  by  use  of 
military  forces  and  fticllltles  even  absent  a 
significant  likelihood  of  combat  with  any 
force,  or  (2)  an  evacuation  of  Americans  In- 
volving the  use,  or  potential  u.se.  of  military 
force  to  prevent  Interference  by  the  South 
Vietnamese  alone,  in  advance  of  any  threat 
of  enemy  interference  Such  a  literal  con- 
struction seems  untenable,  thereby  permit- 
ting resort  to  the  legislative  history.  In  this 
regard,  It  appears  that  the  intended  pur- 
pose and  effect  of  such  statutes  was  es.seii- 
tlally  to  continue  and  reafflrm  the  original 
prohibitions.  See  e.g.,  HR.  Rep.  No.  93-558. 
44(1973)  (on  Pub.  L  No.  93  15,'S)  ;  HR  Rep. 
93-664,  51  (1973)  (on  Pub.  L.  No.  93-189); 
HR  Rep.  93  «fi2.  227  (1973)  (on  Pub.  L.  No. 
93-238).  Accordingly,  we  believe  that  Mr. 
.^ddabbo's  construction  Is  applicable  as  well 
to  the  funding  limitation  statutes. 

For  the  rea-sons  stated  above,  we  believe 
that,  as  a  matter  of  statutory  Interpretation, 
the  availability  of  appropriations  for  rescue 
operations  for  Americans  is  not  fiatly  pre- 
cluded by  the  seven  funding  limitation 
statutes. 

The  foregoing  analysis  Is  confined  to  the 
protection  and  rescue  of  Americans  abroad. 
.Vs  Indicated  In  your  May  5  letter,  there  ap- 
F>ears  to  be  no  Flgnlficant  support  for  the 
concept  of  presidential  authority  to  rescue 
foreign  nationals  o,'?  such  See.  eg.  an 
April  15.  1975.  memorandum  on  this  point  by 
the  Senate  Office  of  Legislative  Coun.sel, 
printed  in  S.  Rep.  No.  94-88,   14    (1975).  In 


fact,  the  E.xecutlve  branch  apparently  does 
nut  claim,  at  least  officially,  that  the  Presi- 
dent has  independent  authority  to  rescue 
torelfcU  nationals.  Thus,  for  example,  a  mem- 
orandum entitled  "The  President's  Authority 
to  Use  Armed  Forces  to  Evacuate  U.S.  Cltl- 
iiens  and  Foreign  Nationals  From  Areas  of 
Hostility,  '  summarizes  tlie  Executive  branch 
view  Willi  respect  to  the  President's  constitu- 
tional authority  as  follows : 

"The  nature  and  basis  of  the  President's 
authority  was  succinctly  stated  by  F^resldent 
Taft  in  1916,  following  the  termination  of 
his  term  In  office 

"  'He  1  the  President )  has  done  this  [  used 
military  force  to  protect  Americans  j  under 
his  general  power  as  Commander  in  Chief.  It 
grows  not  out  of  any  6i>eclfic  act  of  Congress, 
but  out  of  that  obligation,  inferable  from  the 
Constitution,  of  the  Government  to  protect 
the  rights  of  an  American  citizen  against  for- 
eign aggression  •  •  •.'  (William  Howard 
Taft,  The  President  and  His  Power,  (1967)  p. 
94-95   (originally  published  in  1916)). 

'This  remains  the  position  of  the  executive 
branch."* 

Obviously  the  foregoing  rationale  has  no 
application  to  foreign  nationals.  The  only 
claim  as  to  the  latter  set  forth  In  the  mem- 
orandum Is  that  "the  President's  constitu- 
tional authority  to  rescue  foreign  nationals 
OS  an  incident  to  the  evacuation  of  Amert- 
cans  [has]  significant  historical  support." 
(Emphasis  supplied).  Moreover,  the  mem- 
orandum goes  on  to  concede  that  "since  the 
evacuation  of  Vietnamese  might  have  raised 
questions  beyond  those  applicable  to  an 
operation  limited  to  Americans,  the  stipport 
and  clarification  of  Congress  wels  sought  m 
the  President's  address  to  Congress  on 
April    10,    1975." 

Applying  the  foregoing  general  considera- 
tions to  the  matters  which  you  raise,  we 
turn  first  to  the  Saigon  evacuation.  The  fol- 
lowing summary  of  the  evacuation  was  given 
by  Mr.  Monroe  Leigh,  Legal  Adviser  to  the 
Department  of  State,  on  May  7,  1975; 

"On  April  28,  follo'wing  rocketing  of  Tan 
Son  Nhut  airfield  In  Saigon  the  President 
directed  that  congressional  leaders  be 
notified  that  the  final  phase  of  the  evacua- 
tion of  Saigon  would  be  carried  out  by  means 
of  military  forces  within  the  next  few  hours. 

"At  11  30  a.m.  on  April  29,  the  President 
met  with  congressional  leaders  at  the  'White 
House,  at  which  time  there  was  a  further 
briefing  on   the  situation   in   Saigon. 

"Beginning  at  1:00  a.m.  EDT.  April  29. 
1975.  a  force  of  70  helicopters  and  865  Marines 
evacuated,  according  to  our  count  1,373  UJS 
citizens,  together  with  approximately  5.595 
South  Vietnamese  and  85  third  country  na- 
tionals. These  evacuations  took  place  from 
landing  zones  In  the  vicinity  of  the  American 
Emba.ssy  at  Saigon  and  the  Defense  Attache's 
Office  of  Tan  Son  Nhut  airfield.  A  total  of 
630  helicopter  evacuation  sorties  was  fiown 
The  last  elements  of  this  force  were  with- 
drawn at  7:46  p.m.  EDT,  on  the  same  day. 
Unfortunately,  two  crew  members  of  a  Na\7 
Search  at;d  Rescue  helicopter  were  loet  at 
sea.  On  the  previous  day,  two  Marines  as- 
signed to  perma.'ient  guard  duty  at  the  E>e- 
fense   Attache's   Office   at   the    airfield   were 


•This  memorandum  was  submitted  m  con- 
liectlon  with  the  recent  hearings  before  the 
Subcommittee  on  International  Security  and 
Scientific  Atlalr.-  of  the  House  Committee  on 
International  Relations  concerning  the  War 
Powers  Resolution,  infra.  It  is  Interesting  to 
note  that  the  pas.sage  from  President  Taft's 
book  quoted  in  the  memorandum  goes  on  to 
read: 

"In  practice  the  use  of  the  naval  marines 
for  such  purpose  I  to  rescue  Americans  1  has 
become  so  common  that  their  landing  Is 
treated  as  a  mere  local  police  measure. 
whereas  If  troops  of  the  regular  army  are 
used  for  such  a  purpose.  It  seems  to  take  on 
the  color  of  an  act  of  war." 


killed  by  rocket  attacks  Into  the  refugee 
staging  area.  No  other  casualties  are  known 
to  have  occurred."  Hearings  on  Congressional 
Oversight  of  the  F^resident's  Compliance  with 
the  War  Powers  Resolution  t)efore  the  Sub- 
committee on  International  Security  and 
Scientific  Affairs  of  the  House  Committee  on 
International  Relations,  94  th  Cong..  1st 
Sess..  May  7  and  June  4,  1975.  galley  proofs, 
p.  9  (hereinafter  referred  to  as  Hearings  i 

On  April  30,  1975,  the  President  reported 
this  operation  to  the  Congress  in  accordance 
with  section  4  of  the  War  Powers  Resolution 
Id.  at  9-10.  In  addition  to  the  facts  recited 
by  Mr.  Leigh,  supra,  the  President's  rep>ort 
notes  that : 

"  *  •  *  U.S.  fighter  aircraft  provided  pro- 
tective air  cover  for  this  operation,  and  for 
the  withdrawal  by  water  of  a  few  Americans 
from  Can  Tho.  and  in  one  instance  suppressed 
North  Vietnamese  anti-aircraft  artillery  fir- 
ing upon  evacuation  helicopters  as  they  de- 
parted. The  ground  security  forces  on  occa- 
sion returned  fire  during  the  course  of  the 
evacuation  operation." 

The  President's  report  stat«s  that  the  op- 
eration was  ordered  "out  of  consideration  for 
the  safety  of  US  citlaens."  and  "pursuant  to 
the  President's  Constitutional  executive 
power  and  his  authority  as  Commander-in- 
Chief  of  U.S.  Armed  Forces" 

Apparently  you  do  not  question  'the  valid- 
ity of  the  April  29  operation  Insofar  as  the 
evacuation  of  Americans  Is  concerned  How- 
ever, in  your  letter  of  May  5.  you  state  that 
the  ratio  of  Americans  to  foreign  nationals 
rescued  from  South  Vietnam  ( approximately 
1:6)  Indicates  that  UJS  Forces  were  exposed 
to  hostilities  for  a  considerably  longer  period 
than  would  have  been  necessary  to  rescue 
American  citizens  alone,  and  that  US  Nava] 
vessels  remaloed  within  the  territorial  water* 
of  South  Vietnam  long  after  the  helicopter 
rescue  mission  was  completed.  You  also  state 
that  It  has  been  reported  that  the  Admlnis- 
ration  funded  the  Vietnam  evticuatlon  from 
a  Defense  Department  "contingency  fund." 

Mr.  Leigh  maintained  during  the  May  7 
hearings  that  the  rescue  of  the  foreign  na- 
tionals was  Incidental  to  and  necessary  for 
the  safe  and  orderly  rescue  of  the  American 
citizens  and  that  It  was  a  matter  of  Judg- 
ment as  to  whom  was  taken  out.  Hearings,  at 
13-15,  17.  The  following  excerpts  from  the 
testimony  of  Mr  Martin  Hoffman.  then- 
General  Counsel  of  the  Department  of  De- 
fense, during  the  May  7  hearings  described 
the  situation  confronting  those  required  to 
make  this  decision: 

"NATIOKALrTT    SEGREGATION    COtTLD    HAVE    TRIG- 
GERED  SEVERE   DISORDER 

"  •  •  •  the  feeling  was  that  had  we  at- 
tempted at  that  time  to  separate  out.  the 
Vietnamese  that  were  wrapped  around  the 
Americans  as  it  were,  there  would  have  been 
a  potential  not  only  for  rather  severe  disorder 
within  the  compound  and  within  the  actual 
areas  from  which  the  evacuation  wa«  being 
staged,  but  It  might  have  triggered  a  far  dif- 
ferent reaction  outside  the  compound  and 
outside  the  embassy. 

"Now  as  'the  e'yacuatlon  proceeded,  of 
cotirse  Americans  In  Vietnam  who  were  In 
the  Saigon  area  were  alerted  that  the  final 
evacuation  was  to  take  place  and  they  should 
go  to  their  assembly  point.  These  assembly 
points  were  not  In  either  the  DAO  comfxjund 
or  the  embassy  at  this  time  and  there  was 
the  necessity  to  send  out  and  bring  these 
Americans  back   to  the   compound. 

"In  addition,  as  had  been  happening  previ- 
ously, a  certain  number  of  Americans  were 
turning  up  every  day  of  whose  presence  the 
embassy  had  previously  been  unaware  of — 
Just  walking  in  off  the  street,  as  a  matter  of 
fact — and  It  was  felt  that  there  would  be  a 
number  of  those  who  would  come  In  signaled 
by  the  evacuation  Itself.  As  a  practical  mat- 
ter they  ■were  coming  Into  the  DAO  com- 
pound and  the  embassy  do-wntown. 
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SOlrrH  VIETNAMESE  IAMI1.IES  ASSURED 
EVACUATION 

"I  point  thlE  out  last  There  had  been  a 
number  of  famlUea  of  South  Vietnamese 
military  officers  who  had  been  evacuated 
previously  and  they  had  received  a  commit- 
ment that  ttiey  would  be  evacuated  In  the 
final  lift  From  a  military  point  of  view.  I 
doubt  that  had  the  South  Vietnamese  army 
turned  on  the  evacuation  at  that  point  It 
would  have  been  possible  to  bring  these 
Americans  out  without  casualties 

A^  It  was.  through  the  ambassador's  han- 
dling of  the  matter,  in  keeping  the  situation 
flowing  and  assuring  that  the  evacuation 
zones  were  orderly,  as  It  turned  out  he  was 
able  to  get  the  entire  American  group  out 
without  a  single  casualty.  I  think  a  part  of 
this  was  unquestionably  due  to  the  fact  that 
he  was  able  to  maintain  this  flow  and  main- 
tain the  confidence  of  the  South  Vietnamese 
even  to  the  end. 

"VIETNAMESE      EVACUATION      PLAYED      ESSENTIAL 
ROLE     IN     AMERICANS     SAFETY 

■  •  •  •  it  was  felt  by  the  military  Individ- 
uals that  the  evacuation  of  South  Viet- 
namese was  an  essential  part  of  getting  those 
Americans  out  of  there,  both  from  the  point 
of  view  of  extending  the  time  to  accom- 
modate them  all  and  keeping  the  evacuation 
flowing  along."  Id.  at  21-22 

As  noted,  the  April  28  operation  is  officially 
Justified  as  a  rescue  of  American  citizens 
wherein  the  evacuation  of  Vietnamese  na- 
tionals was  necessarily  Incident  to  the  safe 
and  successful  rescue  of  the  Americans,  As- 
suming the  fundamental  validity  of  this  Jus- 
tification— which  we  have  no  basis  to  ques- 
tion— It  follows.  In  our  view,  that  the  Presi- 
dent raiist  be  accorded  considerable  opera- 
tional discretion  It  may  well  be  that  more 
Vietnamese  were  actually  removed  than  a 
minimum  necessary  to  protect  the  American 
evacuees  and  that  their  rescue  was  motivated 
In  part  by  moral  and  humanitarian  con- 
siderations. However.  It  would  be  virtually 
Impossible  to  determine  precisely  how 
many  evacuees  constituted  the  necessary 
minimum. 

You  point  out  In  your  letter  that  Congress 
did  not  approve  prop>osed  legislation  to  use 
American  forces  to  rescue  certain  categorlM 
of  foreign  nationals.  In  accordance  with  the 
President's  request,  the  "Vietnam  Contingen- 
cy Act  of  1975."  S.  1484.  and  the  "Vietnam 
Humanitarian  Assistance  and  Evacuation  Act 
of  1976."  H.R  6096.  94th  Cong.,  were  Intro- 
duced to.  inter  alia,  authorize  funds  for  the 
evacuation  of  certain  Vietnamese  nationals 
However,  conditions  precipitated  the  evacu- 
ation before  final  action  could  be  taken  on 
these  bills.  The  conference  report  on  this  leg- 
islation (specifically.  H.R.  6096)  wis  rejected 
by  the  House  of  Representatives  on  May  1. 
1976 — subsequent  to  the  evacuation — for 
what  appear  to  oe  a  number  of  reasons 
largely  unrelated  to  the  Issues  here  involved 
See  generally,  Cong.  Rec.  May  1.  1975.  12753- 
12764.  Thus  we  believe  that  the  disposi- 
tion of  this  legislation  Is  essentially  a  moot 
point  In  terms  of  such  issues.  Concern- 
ing the  reasons  for  this  legislation.  Mr. 
Leigh's  testimony  at  the  May  7  hearing  Indi- 
cates that  the  Executive  branch  wm  seeking 
congressional  "eonflrmatlon"  that  the  evac- 
uation of  foreign  nationals  Incident  to  the 
rescue  of  Americans  was  not  precluded  by 
the  funding  limitation  statutes.  In  addition, 
there  was  apparently  a  i^eneral  desire  to  ob- 
tain the  political  support  of  Congress  for 
the  operation.  See  Hearings,  sxipra.  at  17-19. 
24.  In  any  event,  the  motives  of  the  Execu- 
tive branch  In  requesting  the  legislation 
would  not  be  dispositive  of  the  Instant  legal 
l.3sues. 

You  also  refer  to  the  fact  that  It  has  been 
reported  that  the  Administration  funded  the 
Vietnam  evacuation  from  a  Defense  Depart- 
ment contingency  fund.  In  a  letter  dated 
May  16.  1975.  from  the  Secretary  of  Defense 


to  Chairman  Inouye  of  the  Subcommittee  on 
Foreign  Operations  of  the  Senate  Appropri- 
ations Committee  (Cong.  Rec  .  May  16,  1975. 
14865).  the  Secretary  states  that  DOD 
used  funds  frt'in  regular  operating  accounts. 
In  addition,  he  specifies  what  reimburse- 
ments will  be  requested  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  State.  The  following  testimony  of 
Mr.  Hoffmann  during  the  May  7  hearing 
describes  the  financing  of  Vietnamese  evac- 
uation flights  by  'backhaul"  on  military  sup- 
ply aircraft  and  otherwise  prior  to  the  April 
29  operation: 

"Mr.  Hoffmann.  The  resupply  efforts  and 
the  supply  planes  which  were  both  charters 
and  VJS.  indigenous  Air  Force  planes  were 
paid  out  of  appropriations  for  that  purpose, 
the  so-called  Pentagon,  and  I  believe  there 
were  said  AID  programs  and  money  expended 
pursuant  thereto.  With  respect  to  the  com- 
mercial airlines.  It  la  my  information  that 
the  people  that  went  out  on  commercial  air- 
lines paid  their  way. 

"Mr.  SoLARZ.  So  that  the  bulk  of  the 
Vietnamese  who  were  evacuated  prior  to  the 
final  airlift  on  fixed  wing  airplanes  were 
evacuated  through  a  process  that  was  In  ef- 
fect Incidental  to  the  supply  effort  which  was 
funded  under  prior  authorizations? 

"Mr.  HojTMAJfN.  I  believe  there  may  have 
come  a  time  toward  the  end  at  which  there 
were  aircraft  being  flown  exclusively  for  the 
purpose  of  evacuation."  Hearings.  30, 

Ba.^ed  on  Investigations  we  have  conducted 
to  date,  we  have  no  Indication  that  funds 
other  than  those  described  by  DOD  were  used 
In  the  Vietnam  evacuation. 

In  your  letter  of  May  21,  1975,  you  ask  us 
to  determine  the  legality  of  the  expenditure 
of  funds  used  In  the  recent  rescue  of  the 
American  merchant  ship  Mayaguez.  Your 
May  21  letter  states  In  part: 

'■•  •  'If  the  President  has  Inherent  powers 
to  use  American  forces  to  rescue  endangered 
American  citizens,  it  Is  my  view  that  he  has 
no  unilateral  power  to  take  offensive  or  puni- 
tive action  which  does  not  relate  directly  to 
the  protection  of  the  citizens  to  be  rescued 
or  the  forces  used  to  protect  those  citizens. 

'In  this  regard.  I  have  read  press  accounts 
of  the  military  operation  employed  to  rescue 
the  crew  of  the  Mayaguez.  I  have  heard  that 
punitive  action  -.inrelated  to  the  rescue  itself 
might  have  been  taken  against  Cambodia 
If,  for  example,  the  bombing  of  Ream  air- 
port and  port  facilities  at  SlhanoukvlUe — 
bombing  which  took  place  a  half  hour  after 
the  crew  of  the  Mayaguer:  was  .safely  aboard 
the  Wilson — was  unrelated  to  the  need  to 
protect  U.S.  forces,  then  the  President.  In  my 
opinion,  exceeded  his  authority  under  the 
Constitution  and  violated  specific  prohibi- 
tions against  combat  activity  In  Indo- 
china.  •    •    •" 

The  following  summary  of  pertinent  as- 
pects of  the  Mayagues  rescue  operation  has 
been  extracted  from  the  official  chronology 
prepared  by  the  Department  of  Defense. 
(Times  used  are  Eastern  Daylight  Time.) 
Shortly  after  midnight,  on  May  12.  1975.  the 
vessel  Mayaguez,  while  traversing  a  standaird 
sealane  and  trade  route  In  International 
waters,  was  fired  upon,  boarded,  and  seized 
by  Cambodian  forces  Within  a  few  hours. 
United  States  naval  vessel;  were  moved  Into 
the  area  and  United  Slates  reconnalss&nce 
aircraft  began  surveillance  coverage  which 
lasted  until  the  end  of  the  operation  By  the 
end  of  the  day.  the  Mayaguez  had  been  moved 
to  near  Kaoh  Tang  Island. 

Early  on  May  13.  the  Commander  In  Chief 
Pacific  (CTNCPAC)  wsia  directed  to  maintain 
fighter  gunshlp  cover  over  the  Mayaguez  to 
keep  It  away  from  the  Cambodian  mainland 
and  to  Isolate  the  area  During  May  13  snd 
14.  Air  Force  helicopters  and  Marine  platoons 
were  brought  Into  the  area  and  positioned  so 
as  to  be  available  In  the  event  diplomatic 
efforts  to  secure  the  release  of  the  ve'^.'>el  and 
crew  failed.  At  some  point  during  thi.s  perkvl. 
the  crew  members  were  apparently  taken  to 


the  mainland.  The  military  operation  to  re- 
cover the  Mayaguez  and  Its  crew  began  at 
3  50  p.m.  on  May  14.  at  which  time  the  Ma- 
rines were  ordered  to  seize  the  Mayaguez  and 
to  commence  a  helicopter  a-ssault  on  Kaoh 
Tang  Island,  where  It  waj  still  believed  the 
crew  inemberh  were  being  held  When  the 
Marlr.es  reached  the  Mayaguez  via  the  VSS 
Holt,  they  found  no  one  tm  Ixiard,  and  re- 
ported the  vessel  In  United  States  control  at 
approximately  9:00  p.m. 

The  bombing  of  selected  targets  at  Ream 
and  Kompong  Som  (SlhanoukvlUe)  Is  de- 
scribed in  the  Defense  Department  chronol- 
ogy as  follows: 

•CINCPAC  had  been  directed  at  5  18  PM 
on  14  May  to  commence  cyclic  strike  opera- 
tions from  the  aircraft  carrier  VSS  Coral  Sea 
on  military  targets  In  the  Komi>ong  Som- 
Ream  complex  with  first  time  on  target  speci- 
fied at  8:45  PM  to  coincide  with  the  esti- 
mated time  of  recapture  of  Mayaguez.  The 
first  cycle  was  to  be  armed  reconnaissance 
with  Cambodian  aircraft  and  military  water- 
craft  as  principal  targets.  Subsequent  flights 
were  to  make  maximum  use  of  precision 
guided  munitions  to  attack  target:;  of  mili- 
tary significance.  The  tactical  air  armed  re- 
connaissance cycle  did  not  expend  ordnance. 
The  second  cycle  struck  the  Ream  Airfield 
The  rvtnway  was  cratered.  numerous  aircraft 
were  destroyed  or  damage,  and  the  hanpars 
were  badly  damaged.  The  third  and  final 
cycle  struck  the  Naval  Base  at  Ream  damag- 
ing the  barracks  area.  Naval  faculties  in 
Kompong  Som.  Including  a  POL  storage  area. 
were  also  struck  during  the  cycle,  damaging 
two  warehouses  In  the  port  and  scoring  a 
direct  hit  on  a  large  building  In  the  mar- 
shalling yard.  This  bomb  damage  as.«;essment 
Is  based  on  pilot  reports  and  some  photogra- 
phy, in  all.  15  attack  sorties  expended  muni- 
tions. Operations  against  the  mainland  ter- 
minated about  midnight  on  14  May 

"The"5e  operations  against  the  mainland 
were  designed  to  ensure  the  Island  was  not 
reinforced,  to  put  pressvire  on  the  Cambodi- 
ans to  release  the  crew  and  to  ensure  the  safe 
withdrawal  of  the  Marine  Ground  Support 
Force." 

A  Cambodian  broadcast  at  about  7:1B  p  m  . 
May  14.  had  indicated  that  the  Government 
Intended  to  release  the  vessel  at  some  fu- 
ture time.  No  specific  mention  was  made  of 
the  crew,  however,  and  the  broadcast  was  not 
deemed  sufficiently  definite  to  warrant  a 
ceasefire  which  would  risk  the  crew  and  the 
Marines  who  had  already  landed  on  Kaoh 
Tang  Island. 

At  10:23  p  m  .  a  fishing  vessel  was  reported 
approaching  Kaoh  Tang  flying  a  white  fl.\g 
The  fishing  vessel  carried  the  Mayaguez  crew 
members.  The  destroyer  VSS  Wilson  picked 
up  the  crew  members  and  reported  at  about 
11 :  16  p.m.  that  the  entire  crew  wa-s  accounted 
for.  At  about  midnight,  the  order  was  given 
to  cease  all  offensive  operations  and  to  com- 
mence withdrawal.  Activities  on  the  morning 
of  May  15  centered  around  removing  the 
Marines  from  Kaoh  Tang.  All  Marines  were 
finally  cleared  from  the  Island  by  about  9:15 
am.  on  May  15 

The  Defense  Department  chronology  does 
not  give  the  precise  times  of  the  bombing 
strikes  at  Ream  and  Kompong  Som.  However, 
the  nature  and  timing  of  the  bcmblng  raids 
was  discussed  In  May  14-15.  1975  Hear!i.f;« 
before  the  House  Committee  on  Iiiternatlnnal 
Relations  and  Its  Subcommittee  on  Interna- 
tional Political  Affairs  on  Seizure  of  the 
Mayaguez.  94th  Cong..  1st  sess  i  Part  I).  The 
following  exchanges  between  Committee 
members  and  Defense  Department  witnesses 
during  the  Mav  15  hearing  are  particularly 
relevant : 

"Colonel  FiNKfL.sTTiN  •  •  •  At  11-15  nm 
we  were  sure  we  had  the  crew  ba<  k  The  last 
Hir  strike  that  went  Into  The  mainland  oc- 
'•nrred  within  a  half  hour  of  that,  sir.  I  don't 
have  the  exact  time. 
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■  Mr.  DV  Pont.  The  air  strike  would  have 
been  roughly  11:45  p.m  ? 

"Colonel  F'lNKfusTEiN.  I  think  that  Is  cor- 
rect, sir. 

Mr.    DU    PoNT     When    was    the    first    air 
strike? 

"Colonel  Pinkelstein  The  first  air  strike 
on  the  mainland  occurred  at  about  11  p.m. 
Some  15  minutes  or  20  minutes  before  we 
knew  we  had  the  crew.  That  was  on  the 
Ream  Airfield 

■  Mr  DU  PuNT  So.  we  engaged  In  air  strikes 
on  the  mainland  lor  roughly  45  minutes. 

■'Colonel  FiNKEUSTEiN.  I  think  that  Is  cor- 
rect, sir 

"One  of  the  problems  Is  that  In  the  early 
reporting,  radio  reports,  this  sort  of  thing, 
you  really  don't  know  what  the  time  lag 
is  between  the  actual  occurrence  and  the 
report.  The  times  I  am  giving  you  are  re- 
porting times 

"Mr  Dv  PoNT.  Can  you  tell  us  roughly 
when  the  decision  was  made  to  engage  in 
air  strikes  on   the  mainland? 

"Mr  MAI7KY  All  of  those  decisions,  sir. 
were  made  as  I  understand  It  during  tlie 
course  of  the  N.itlonal  Security  Council 
meeting  yesterday  afternoon,  which  lasted 
approximately  3  30  p.m.  I  think,  until  ap- 
proximately 6pm 

"Mr  Dr  Pont  By  6  p  m.  a  decision  had 
been  made  to  retrieve  the  vessel  retrieve  the 
crew,  and  use  military  force  U)  do  so,  and 
to  make  strikes  on  the  mainland  in  support 
of  that 

"Mr.  Maitiy    Yes.  sir. 

"Mr.  Dtt  Pont  And  between  6  and  these 
Other  events  those  orders  were  being  put 
into  effect? 

"Mr.  Maury.   Ye?;    sir."   Hearings   at  4a-41 

"Mr.  BiESTEK  As  we  went  through  the  time 
sequences  with  respect  to  the  white  flag,  the 
first  air  strike  at  Ream,  the  securing  of  the 
crew,  and  the  last  air  strike,  even  at  that 
time  we  still  had  marines  did  we  not  on 
that  Island  under  fire? 

"Colonel  Finkeistein  Sir,  we  had  marines 
on  that  Island,  under  fire,  until  approxi- 
mately 9  30  this  morning   (May   15). 

"Mr  BrrsTER  While  those  time  sequences 
are  Impwrtant  In  terms  of  the  crew,  the  air 
strikes  had  some  validity  In  terms  of  the 
security,  a-s  you  saw  It.  of  the  marines  who 
were  then  under  fire  on  the  island.  Is  that 
correct? 

"Colonel  PiNKEi.STEiN  Tliat  l.s  absolutely 
correct,  sir.  except  maybe  I  would  use  a 
word  other  than  some. 

"Mr.  BrzsTEH  All  right  That  Is  fair.  So 
the  fact  that  there  were  air  strikes  after 
the  crew  was  secured  does  not  Indicate  that 
it  wa-s  punitive  In  nature? 

"Colonel  FiNKELSTEiN.  Absolutelv,  sir."  Id. 
at  42  43. 

"Mr  Oilman  What  was  the  military  objec- 
tive In  striking  the  mainland? 

"Colonel  FiNKELSTEiN  To  preclude  rein- 
forcement of  the  island.  To  preclude  launch- 
ing of  alrstnkes  against  the  marines.  To  Iso- 
late naval  ves-sels  In  the  area 

"Mr  Oilman  What  was  the  military  tar- 
get'> 

"Colonel  FiNKEi.sTEiN.  Ream  Airfield  and 
the  Kompong  Som  Naval  Facility,  There  were 
17  aircraft  damaged  or  destroyed  at  Ream, 
sir.  and  considerable  other  reasonably  lethal 
material  so  far  as  the  marines  on  that  is- 
land were  concerned. 

"Mr  Oilman  Were  they  aircraft  that  had 
potential  of  Interfering  with  the  operation' 

"Colonel  FiNKELSTEiN.  Yes,  sir.  to  the  best 
of  my  knowledge  and  belief."  Id.  at  61, 

We  are  now  m  the  process  of  conducting 
an  Independent  evaluation  of  the  accuracy  of 
both  the  Defen.'se  Department  chronology  and 
the  statements  made  In  the  May  15  hearings 
On  the  basis  of  our  present  Information,  we 
are  not  In  a  position  to  conclude  that  the 
basic  Mayaguez  operation  was  an  Invalid 
exercise  of  presidential  authority  to  protect 
American   cltizei.s   abroad,   and   that  It   was 


Inconsistent  with  the  funding  limitation 
statutes.  As  discussed  previously,  we  do  be- 
lieve that  the  President  must  be  afforded 
considerable  discretion  in  the  actual  con- 
duct of  such  an  operation.  However,  If  the 
bombings  here  Involved  were  punitive,  i.e., 
not  reasonably  related  to  the  rescue  of  the 
Mayaguez  crew  or  to  the  protection  of  U.S. 
forces  used  In  the  rescue  operation,  such  ex- 
penditure of  funds  would  appear  to  be  in 
contravention  of  the  seven  funding  limita- 
tion statutes  specifically  prohibiting  the  vise 
of  funds  for  offensive  combat  activity  In 
Indochina 

In  your  letters  and  in  meetings  with  a 
member  of  your  staff,  we  were  also  asked  to 
addres-s  the  Issue  of  the  extent  of  the  Presl- 
deiit's  compliance  with  the  War  Powers  Res- 
olution during  the  rescue  missions  The  fol- 
lowing discussion  will  center  on  whether 
President  Ford  compiled  with  the  various  re- 
quirements of  sections  3  and  4  of  the  Resolu- 
t.on. 

Section  3  requires  the  President  to  consult 
witli  Cougress  before  and  after  the  Introduc- 
tion of  United  States  Armed  Forces  Into  hos- 
tilities or  into  situations  where  Imminent 
involvement  In  hostilities  Is  clearly  Indicated 
by  the  circumstances.  The  legislative  history 
of  this  provision  was  presented  by  Represent- 
ative Selberling  during  the  June  4  Hearing 
at  p.  38 

"The  consultation  provision  In  the  origi- 
nal House  bill  (H.J.  Res.  542)  stated  that 
'The  President  In  every  possible  Instance 
shall  consult  with  the  leadership  and  appro- 
priate committees  of  the  Congress  before 
committing  United  States  Armed  Forces  to 
ho'^tlllties  or  to  situations  where  hostilities 
may  be  imminent  •  •  •'  In  the  accompany- 
ing report  (H.R.  Rept.  93-387)  [it]  was 
made  clear  that  consultation  was  not  "syn- 
onymous with  merely  being  Informed. 
Rather.'  the  report  said,  "consultation  In  this 
provision  means  that  a  decision  Is  pending 
on  a  problem  and  that  Members  of  Congress 
are  being  asked  by  the  President  for  their 
advice  and  opinions,  and  In  appropriate  clr- 
rumstances  their  approval  of  action  contem- 
plated. P^irthermore.  for  consultation  to  be 
meaningful,  the  President  hlmsell  must  par- 
ticipate and  all  Information  relevant  to  the 
situation  must  be  made  available.'  In  addi- 
tion, the  report  said,  "the  use  of  the  word 
"every"  reflects  the  committee's  belief  that 
such  consultation  prior  to  the  commitment 
of  armed  forces  should  be  Inclusive.' 

HISTORY     OF    CONStTLTATlON    PROVISION 

■"There  was  no  debate  on  this  consultation 
provision  during  House  consideration  of 
House  Joint  Resolution  542;  It  was  not  a 
matter  of  contention.  However,  It  appears  to 
have  been  understood  by  all  The  distin- 
guished majority  leader,  Mr.  O'Neill, 
summed  up  the  purpose  of  the  resolution 
when  he  said:  'AH  this  resolution  asks  Is 
that  Congress,  the  voice  of  the  American 
people,  be  consulted  prior  to  the  commit- 
ment of  U.S.  Armed  Forces  to  hostilities 
abroad." 

"The  Senate  bill.  S.  440.  did  not  contain 
a  consultation  provision  and  there  was  no 
discussion  of  the  Issue  in  the  Senate  debate, 
but  when  the  conferees  reported  the  bill  It 
contained  a  consultation  provision  almost 
Identical  to  the  House  version,  the  only  sub- 
stantive difference  being  the  naming  of 
'Congress'  rather  than  the  'leadership  and 
appropriate  committees  of  Congress'  as  the 
ones  with  whom  the  President  must  con- 
sult Now  It  was  spedflcally  mentioned  twice 
m  the  Senate  debate  on  the  conference  re- 
port. 

"Senator  Fulbrlght,  who  was  managing 
the  conference  rep)ort,  called  the  consulta- 
tion provision  of  the  compromise  the  most 
fundamentally  important  of  all'  In  the  bill 
even  though  the  original  Senate  bill  had 
not  contained  any  such  provision. 

Senator  Jacob  Javlts.   one   of   the  prin- 


cipal authors  of  the  war  powers  resolution 
In  the  Senate,  elaborated  on  the  conference 
report  language  as  to  what  the  consultation 
provision  meant.  Javlts  said  the  provision 
"Is  to  be  read  as  maximal  rather  than  mini- 
mal. The  President  Is  obliged  by  law  to  con- 
sult before  the  Introduction  of  forces  Into 
hostilities.'  He  went  on  to  note  that  the  pro- 
vision made  allowances  for  Instances  'of 
such  great  suddenness  In  which  It  Is  not 
possible  to  consult  in  advance.' 

CONSULTATIVE  PROVISION  SEEN  AS  CONSTEf CriVE 

"Again  there  was  no  debate  on  the  con- 
sultation provision  when  the  conference  re- 
port came  before  the  House  nor  was  there 
any  debate  on  this  provision  during  con- 
sideration of  the  President's  veto 

"As  a  final  note,  Mr.  Chairman.  It  is  Inter- 
estmg  to  note  that  In  his  veto  message  Presi- 
dent Nixon  singled  out  the  consultation  pro- 
vision as  being  one  of  the  few  constructive 
provisions  in  the  bill,  to  use  his  words. 

"Mr.  Chairman,  I  don't  think  the  language 
could  be  any  clearer,  but  If  there  is  any 
ambiguity  In  the  wording  of  the  resolution, 
the  legislative  history  certainly  clears  It  up. 
The  only  Instance  In  which  (iongress  sanc- 
tions action  without  prior  consultation  le  In 
what  SenatcM-  Javlts  called  an  Instance  'of 
such  great  suddenness  •  •  •  It  Is  not  possible 
to  consult  In  advance.'  " 

Section  4(a)  requires  the  President,  In  the 
absence  of  a  declaration  of  war.  to  report  to 
the  Congress  within  48  hours  the  facts,  legal 
basis,  and  estimated  duration  of  any  intro- 
duction of  United  States  forces — 

(1)  into  hostilities  or  Into  situations 
where  Imminent  Involvement  In  hostilities 
is  clearly  indicated  by  the  circumstances. 

"(2)  into  the  territory,  airspace  or  waters 
of  a  foreign  nation,  while  equipped  for  com- 
bat, except  lor  deployments  which  relate 
solely  to  supply,  replacement,  repair,  or 
training  of  such  forces;  or 

■■(3)  in  numbers  which  substantially  en- 
large United  States  Armed  Forces  eq.uipp©d 
for  combat  already  located  In  a  foreign  na- 
tion •  •  *." 

Section  6  establishes  procedures  for  the 
submission  of  such  reports  and  congressional 
action  thereon.  Subsection  5(b)  provldec 
that,  within  60  days  after  a  report  is  sub- 
mitted (or  required  to  be  submitted)  pursu- 
ant to  section  4(a)(1),  supra,  the  President 
shall  terminate  the  use  of  United  States 
forces  unless  the  Congress  ( 1 )  has  declared 
war  or  has  enacted  a  specific  authorization 
for  such  use  of  forces,  (2/  has  extended  by 
law  the  60-<iay  period,  or  (3)  Is  physically 
unable  to  meet  due  to  armed  attack  upon 
the  United  States;  or  unless  the  80-day  pe- 
rtod  Is  extended  for  not  more  than  an  addi- 
tional 30  days  pursuant  to  a  presidential 
determination  and  certification  as  ^Declfied 
In  subsection  5(b).  Under  subsection  6ici, 
the  Congress  may  at  any  time  direct  by  con- 
current resolution  the  removal  of  United 
States  forces  from  hostilities  outside  the 
United  States.  Its  possessions  and  terrttorlee 
which  are  not  supported  by  a  declaration  of 
war  or  specific  statutory  authorization 

The  main  area  of  disagreement  concerning 
the  section  3  consultation  requirement  re- 
lates to  the  rescue  of  the  crew  of  the  Maya- 
guez. In  testimony  during  hearings  on 
May  7th  concerning  consultation  Mr.  Leigh 
expressed  the  Administration's  jxjsltlon  that: 

'•  •  •  prtor  consultation  with  Congress 
is  contemplated  only  in  cases  which  would 
fall  within  section  4(a)(1)  when  armed 
forces  have  been  Introduced  into  hostilities 
or  into  situations  where  imminent  Involve- 
ment in  hoetUltles  Is  clearly  indicated  by  the 
circumstances.  No  such  prior  consultation  Is 
contemplated  under  section  3  when  the  ac- 
tion to  be  reported  under  section  4(a)  fits 
within  subparagraphs  2  and  3,"  Hearings, 
p.  7. 

Since  the  rescue  of  the  Mayaguez  clearly 
fell  within  subsection  4(a)(1)   of  the  Reao- 
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lutlon.  the  qiieetlon  becomes  a  factual  one 
as  til  the  substance  and  timing  of  actlonfi 
which  the  t»re8ldent  considered  as  comply- 
ing wUh  the  requlrenienta  of  section  3.  Con- 
gressional Intent  1«  clear  that  the  President 
Is  to  do  more  than  Inform  Congress  of  de- 
cl.sl(iii.s  he  ha-s  alreadv  nri»de:  he  U  excused 
from  prior  con.suUatlon  oDiy  in  Instances  of 
Vrwit  su(ldonnt-ss":  and  consultation  Is  to 
be  an  ongoing  process.  There  Is  some  evl- 
deure  In  the  June  4  hearings  that  the 
TTesldent  merely  Informed  Congress  of  deci- 
sions already  made,  even  though  there  was 
sufflclf-nt  time  to  consult  In  a  more  mean- 
Ini^fiil  manner  Hearlnf~i.  pp  47-Sl  However. 
without  more  definitive  guidelines  than  axe 
present  In  section  3  or  the  legislative  history 
of  that  section,  we  cannot  say  that,  under 
the  circumstances  surrounding  the  rescue  of 
the  Mayaqut'z  crew,  the  President  failed  to 
comply  with  section  3  of  the  War  Powers 
Resolution. 

There  Is  no  dispute  that  the  President 
complied  with  the  section  4  reporting  re- 
quirements on  each  of  the  four  occaelons 
where  U.S.  Armed  Forces  were  Introduced  In 
Southeast  A.sla  ( Danang  seallft  on  April  4; 
Gamb<xltft  evacuation  on  April  12:  Saigon 
evacuation  on  April  30;  and  rescue  of  the 
crew  of  the  Mayaguez  on  May  15),  However. 
In  the  first  two  reporta  and  the  last  the 
President  specified  which  of  the  subpara- 
graphs of  subsection  4(a)  precipitated  the 
introduction  of  the  troops,  whereas  In  the 
report  concerning  the  April  30  et-wcuatlon 
of  Saigon,  the  President  merely  referred  to 
section  4  a.s  a  whole. 

Whether  Armed  Porcee  were  Introduced 
a.s  a  result  of  situations  deecrtbed  In  sub- 
paraK'raphs  (11,  (2).  or  (3)  of  subsection 
4(a)  Is  relevant  beicau.se  of  the  60-day  limi- 
tation of  the  duration  of  the  Involvement 
provided  by  subsection  6(b),  In  the  absence 
of  congressional  action  contemplated  In  the 
rest  of  section  5.  However.  It  should  be  noted 
that  there  is  no  provision  In  the  War  Powers 
Resolution  expressly  requiring  the  President 
to  specify  which  type  of  situation  has  pre- 
cipitated the  Involvement  of  the  Armed 
Forces  Moreover,  whether  or  not  the  Presi- 
dent labels  the  reports  under  a  specific  sub- 
paragraph of  section  4(a)  Is  not  Important 
since  the  final  decision  of  what  to  do  with 
the  reports  and  whether  they  initiate  sec- 
tion 5  action  is  up  to  Congress.  Accordingly. 
It  would  appear  that  the  President  compiled 
with  the  reporting  requirements  of  section 
4  of  the  War  Powers  Resolution. 

We   trust   the  Information  presented  will 
be  of  assistance  to  you 
Sincerely  yours, 

Ei^MKR  B,  Staats, 
Comptroller  General 
of  the  United  States. 


[Attachment  1] 

Pertwent   Pbovtsions  op  the   War   PowrRS 
RFsoLcmoN.   Pttb.   L.    No.   93-148    (Novkm- 
Bm  7.  1973).  87  Stat,  555.  50  U.SC.  i}  1541- 
1548  (StJPP.  n.  1973) 
Section  2 : 

"(a)  It  Ls  the  ptirpose  of  this  Joint  resolu- 
tion to  fulfill  the  Intent  of  the  framers  of 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  and 
Insure  that  the  collective  Judgment  of  both 
the  Congress  and  the  President  will  apply  to 
the  Introduction  of  United  States  Armed 
forces  into  hostilities,  or  Into  situations 
where  imminent  Involvement  In  hostilities  Is 
clearly  Indicated  by  the  circumstances,  and 
to  the  continued  use  of  such  forces  In  hos- 
tilities or  In  such  situations. 

•'(b)  Under  article  I.  section  8.  of  the 
Constitution.  It  Is  speclflcally  provided  that 
the  roriCTfss  =;hall  have  the  power  to  make  all 
laws  necessary  and  proper  for  carrrylng  Into 
execution,  not  only  Its  own  powers  but  al.so 
all  other  powers  vested  by  the  Constitution 
In  the  Government  of  the  United  States,  or  In 
any  department  or  officer  thereof 


"(c)  The  constitutional  powers  of  the 
President  as  Comniander-ln-Chlef  to  Intro- 
duce United  States  Armed  Forces  into  hos- 
tilities, or  Into  situations  where  Imminent 
Involvement  In  hostilities  Is  clearly  Indicated 
by  the  circumstances,  are  exercised  only  pur- 
suant to  ( 1  )  a  declaration  of  war,  (2)  specific 
statutory  authorization,  or  (3)  a  national 
emergency  created  by  attack  upon  the 
United  States.  Its  territories  or  possessions, 
or  Its  armed  forces" 

Section  3 

"The  President  In  every  possible  Instance 
shall  consult  with  Congress  before  Introduc- 
ing United  States  Armed  Forces  into  hoetlU- 
tles  or  Into  situations  where  Imminent  in- 
volvement In  hostilities  Is  clearly  indicated 
by  the  circumstances  •   •   •.' 

Section  4(a)  : 

"In  the  absence  of  a  declaration  of  war.  In 
any  case  In  which  the  United  States  Armed 
FVirces  are  Introduced — 

"(1)  Into  hostilities  or  Into  situations 
where  Imminent  Involvement  In  hostilities 
Lb  clearly  Indicated  by  the  circumstances; 

"(2)  into  the  territory,  airspace  or  waters 
of  a  foreign  nation,  while  equipped  for  com- 
bat, except  for  deployments  which  relate 
solely  to  supply,  replacement,  repair,  or 
training  of  such  forces;  or 

"(3)  in  numbers  which  substantially  en- 
large United  States  Armed  Forces  equipped 
for  combat  already  located  In  a  foreign  na- 
tion; 

the  President  shall  submit  within  48  hours 
to  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives and  to  the  President  pro  tempore  of 
the  Senate  a  report.  In  writing,  setting 
forth— 

"(A)  the  circumstances  necessitating  the 
introduction  of  United  States  Armed  Forces; 

"(B)  the  constitutional  and  legislative  au- 
thority under  which  such  introduction  took 
place;  and 

"(C)  the  estimated  scope  and  duration  of 
the  hostilities  or  involvement." 

Section  5: 

"(a)  Each  report  submitted  pursuant  to 
section  4(a)(1)  shall  be  transmltt«d  to  the 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
and  to  the  President  pro  tempore  of  the 
Senate  on  the  same  calendar  day.  Each  re- 
port so  transmitted  shall  be  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  and  to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations  of  the  Senate  for  appropri- 
ate action.  If.  when  the  report  is  transmitted. 
the  Congress  has  adjourned  sine  die  or  has 
adjourned  for  any  period  in  excess  of  three 
calendar  days,  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  and  the  President  pro  tem- 
pore of  the  Senate.  If  they  deem  It  advisable 
(or  if  F>etltloned  by  at  least  30  f>ercent  of 
the  membership  of  their  respective  Houses) 
shall  Jointly  request  the  President  to  con- 
vene Congress  in  order  that  It  may  consider 
the  report  and  take  appropriate  action  pur- 
suant to  this  section. 

"(b)  Within  sixty  calendar  days  after  a  re- 
port Is  submitted  or  Is  required  to  be  sub- 
mitted pursuant  to  section  4(a)(1).  which- 
ever is  earlier,  the  President  shall  terminate 
any  use  of  United  States  Armed  Forces  with 
respect  to  which  such  report  was  submitted 
(or  required  to  be  submitted),  unless  the 
Congress  (1)  has  declared  war  or  has  enacted 
a  specific  authorization  for  such  use  of 
United  States  Armed  Forces.  (2)  has  ex- 
tended by  law  such  sixty-day  period,  or  (3) 
Is  physically  unable  to  meet  as  a  result  of  an 
armed  attack  upon  the  United  States.  Such 
sixty-day  period  shall  be  extended  for  not 
more  than  an  additional  thli^y  days  If  the 
President  determines  and  certifies  to  the 
Congress  In  writing  that  unavoidable  mili- 
tary necessity  respecting  the  safety  of  United 
States  Armed  Forces  requires  the  continued 
use  of  such  armed  forces  In  the  course  of 
bringing  about  a  prompt  removal  of  such 
forces. 

"(c)  Notwithstanding  subsection  (b),  at 
anytime   that   United   States   Armed   Forces 


are  engaged  In  hfistllltles  outside  the  tenl- 
tor>  of  the  United  States,  lUs  pos.se.sslor.s  and 
territories  without  a  detlaratioi;  of  war  or 
specific  statutory  authorization,  such  forres 
shall  be  removed  by  the  President  If  the 
Congress  "io  directs  by  concurrent  resolution  " 

Section  8{a)  : 

"Authority  to  Introduce  United  S'ates 
Armed  Forces  Into  hostilities  or  \nUi  .situa- 
tions wherein  Involvement  In  hostilities  is 
clearly  Indicated  by  the  circumstances  shall 
not  be  Inferred- — 

"(1)  from  any  provision  of  law  (whether 
or  not  In  effect  before  the  date  of  enactment 
of  this  Joint  resolution).  Including  any  pro- 
vision contained  In  any  appropriation  Art, 
unless  such  provision  specifically  auth'iri?*8 
the  Introduction  of  United  States  Armed 
Forces  Into  hostilities  or  Into  such  situations 
and  states  that  It  is  Intended  to  c«;iiistltute 
specific  statutory  authorization  within  the 
meaning  of  this   Joint   resolution;    •    •   •" 

Section  8(d) : 

"Nothing  In  this  Joint  resolution — 

"(1)  Is  Intended  to  alter  the  constitutional 
authority  of  the  Congress  or  of  the  President, 
or  the  provisions  of  existing  treaties,   or 

"(2)  shall  be  construed  as  granting  any 
authority  to  the  President  with  respect  to 
the  introduction  of  United  States  Armed 
Forces  Into  hostilities  or  Into  situations 
wherein  Involvement  In  hostilities  Is  cleariy 
Indicated  by  the  clrcurmitances  which  au- 
thority he  would  not  have  had  In  the  ab8euL« 
of  this  Joint  resolutlc>n." 

(Attachment  a) 

FtTNDiNG  LiMrrATioN  Statutes  Enacted  bt 
THE  93d  Congress 

1.  Pub  L  No  9.)  50  (July  1.  197.3).  5  307.87 
Stat.  99,  129,  Second  Supplemental  Appro- 
priations Act,  1973: 

"None  of  the  funds  herein  appropriated 
under  this  Act  may  be  expended  to  support 
directly  or  Indirectly  combat  activities  in  or 
over  Cambodia,  Laos,  North  Vietnam  an(3 
South  Vietnam  or  off  the  shores  of  Cambodia 
Laos.  North  Vietnam  and  South  Vietnam  by 
United  States  forces,  and  after  AugiLst  15, 
1973,  no  other  finids  heretofore  appropriated 
under  any  other  Act  may  be  exp>ended  for 
such  purpose." 

2  Pub.  L.  No.  93-52  (July  1.  1973).  5  108, 
87  Stat  130,  134.  making  continuing  appro- 
priations for  the  fiscal  year  1974: 

"Notwithstanding  any  other  prortslon  of 
law.  on  or  after  ."Kugtist  15.  1973.  no  funds 
herein  or  heretofore  appropriated  may  be  ob- 
ligated or  expended  to  finance  directly  or  In- 
directly combat  activities  by  United  State."? 
military  forces  in  or  over  or  from  off  the 
shores  of  North  Vietnam.  South  Vietnam, 
Laos  or  Cambodia  " 

3.  Pub.  L.  No  93-126  (October  18,  1973), 
f  13,  87  Stat  451.  454,  Department  of  SUte 
Appropriations  Authorization  Act  of  19T3: 

"Notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of 
law,  on  or  after  August  1.^,  1973,  no  funds 
heretofore  or  hereafter  appn'prlated  may  be 
obligated  or  expended  to  finance  the  Involve- 
me:it  of  United  States  military  forces  In  hos- 
tilities in  or  over  or  from  off  the  shores  of 
North  Vietnam,  South  Vietnam.  Laos,  or 
Camb<')dla,  unless  speclflcally  authorized 
hereafter  by  the  Congress.   •   •   •" 

4.  Pub  L.  No  93-155  (November  16.  1973), 
8  806.  87  Stat  fi05.  615.  Department  of  De- 
fense Appropriation  Authorization  Act,  1974: 

"Notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of 
law,  upon  enactment  of  this  Act,  no  fu::dfl 
heretofore  or  hereafter  appropriated  mav  be 
obligated  or  expended  to  finance  the  Involve- 
ment of  United  States  military  forces  In  hos- 
tilities In  or  over  or  from  off  the  shores  of 
North  Vietnam.  South  Vietnam.  Laos,  or 
Cambodia,  unless  speclflcally  authorized 
hereafter  by  the  Oorere.ss  " 

5  Pub  L.  No.  93-189  (December  17.  1973), 
i  30.  87  Stat.  714,  732,  Foreign  Assistance  .fct 
of  1973: 
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"No  funds  authorized  or  appropriated 
under  this  or  any  other  law  may  be  expended 
to  finance  military  or  paramilitary  operations 
by  the  United  States  In  or  over  Vietnam, 
Lafis.  or  Cambodia." 

G  Pub.  L.  No.  93-238  (January  2.  1974), 
J  741.  87  Stat.  1026,  1045,  Department  of  De- 
fence Appropriation  Act,  1974: 

"None  of  the  funds  herein  appropriated 
may  be  obligated  or  expended  after  August 
15,  1973.  to  finance  directly  or  Indirectly  com- 
bat activities  by  United  States  military  forces 
in  or  over  or  from  off  the  shores  of  North 
Vietnam.  South  Vietnam,  Laos,  or  Cam- 
bodia." 

7.  Ptib.  L.  No.  93-437  ((October  8,  1974), 
1839.  88  Stat  1212.  1231.  Department  of  De- 
fense Appropriation  Act,  1975: 

"None  of  the  funds  herein  appropriated 
may  be  obligated  or  expended  to  finance  di- 
rectly or  Indirectly  combat  activities  by 
United  StAtes  military  forces  In  or  over  or 
from  off  the  shores  of  North  Vietnam,  South 
Vietnam.  Laos,  or  Cambodia." 

Concord.  Mass.. 
December  29.  1975. 
Hon  THOMAS  P.  Eagleton. 
US.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Eagleton  :  You  have  invited 
my  comments  on  a  memorandum  addressed 
to  you  by  the  Comptroller  General  under  date 
of  December  8.  1975.  The  enclosed  copy  of  my 
article.  "Protection  of  American  Citizens 
Abroad,"  which  Is  to  appear  .shortly  In  the 
University  of  Clncli^natl  I.,aw  Review,  ex- 
plains why  I  do  not  acx^pt  the  view  that  the 
President  possesses  "some  unilateral  power 
to  use  force  to  protect  Americans." 

To  comment  adequately  on  the  Comptrol- 
ler General's  analysis  of  the  War  Powers  Res- 
olution requires  more  time  than  I  can  de- 
vote Just  now  to  the  matter  So  I  shall  con- 
flue  myself  to  the  so-called  "seven  funding 
statutes."  Typically  they  prohibit  the  ex- 
penditure of  appropriated  funds  "to  support 

.  .  combat  activities."  Combat  Is  defined  a.s 
"to  fight  or  do  battle."  The  firing  on  The 
Mayaguez  constituted  "fighting."  as  did  more 
clearly  the  subsequent  assault  on  the  Island. 
A  couple  of  the  latter  statutes  prohibit  ex- 
penditures "to  finance  tht  involve.nient  of 
United  States  military  forces  In  hostilities." 
an  even  more  plainly  applicable  provision.  As 
the  Comptroller  General  remarks,  "the  lan- 
guage of  the  funding  limitations  clearly  ap- 
pears to  have  become  progressively  more  com- 
prehensive," which  to  my  mind  furnishes  evi- 
dence of  a  growing  Intention  to  comprehend 
a  wider  circle  of  hostile  acts 

But  he  argues  that  to  read  the  language 
"literally"  Is  to  hamper  "defensive"  actions. 
Pew  would  quarrel  with  the  removal  of  troops 
by  way  of  withdrawal  or  retreat  Nor  would  I 
accept  the  construction  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral puts  on  "military  or  paramilitary"  oper- 
ations. That  provision  Is  In  para  materia  with 
the  earlier  and  later  funding  statutes  and 
must  be  taken  to  refer  to  "combat"  or  "In- 
volvement In  hostUltles."  not  a  mere  with- 
drawal "even  absent  a  significant  likelihood 
of  combat  with  any  force  "  Congress  wa.s 
concerned  with  potential  "Involvement  In 
hostilities."  So  too,  "Interference  by  the 
South  Vietnamese"  to  prevent  an  American 
e\'acuatlon  would  transform  them  into  ene- 
mies engaged  in  hostile  acts  against  American 
forces  The  Forces  nre  entitled  t^j  employ 
force  to  accompll.sh  an  evacuation.  But  what 
sort  of  "defensive"  action  Is  It  to  come  to  the 
help  of  an  American  held  on  foreign  soil?  We 
have  yet  to  send  the  Marines  to  rescue  the 
4-5  Americans  held  by  guerrilla  forces  In 
Ethiopia. 

The  Comptroller  General  Invokes  the  re- 
marks of  Congres-sman  Addabbo  In  the  legis- 
lative history  of  the  first  two  statutes.  Con- 
gressman Ford  had  a.'-ked  whether  if  Amer- 
ican civilians  were  Jeopardized  by  enemy  mU- 


Itajy  action  the  President  could  'protect 
those  lives."  Addabbo  stated,  Vorxl  "Is  speak- 
ing of  protective  action.  1  am  spealtlng  of 
direct  combat  action  by  our  forces.  We  are 
not  amending  the  Constitution  "  Of  course, 
if  the  President  has  Independent  constitu- 
tional power  to  "protect"  Americans.  It  can- 
not be  curtailed  by  Congress.  Compare  The 
Slnklng-Fund  Cases,  99  U.S.  700.  718  (1879). 

Whatever  the  force  of  Addabbo's  remarks 
with  respect  to  Interpretation  of  the  first 
two  statutes,  they  cannot  curtail  the  latter 
statutes  which  according  to  the  Ciomptroller 
General  himself  became  "progressively  more 
comprehensive,"  that  Is  to  say  sought  more 
Inclusive  coverage.  That  purp>ose  drawn  from 
the  face  of  the  several  Acts,  in  my  judgment, 
overcome  the  force  of  Congressman 
Addabbo's    early    remarks. 

In  conciuslor..  I  would  beg  the  Congrese  to 
take  to  heart  the  statement  of  President 
Buchanan: 

"Without  the  authority  of  Congress,  the 
President  cannot  fire  a  hostile  gun  in  any 
case  except  to  repel  the  attacks  of  an  enemy" 

5  Richardson,  Messages  of  the  Presidents 
570.  Historical  documentation  for  this  prop- 
osition is  co:.talned  In  Chapter  4  of  my  "Ex- 
ecutive Privilege."  Please  note  also  the  re- 
strictive authorization  to  protect  Americans 
contained  in  the  Act  of  1868,  cited  in  my 
article.  To  my  mind,  the  President  was  In 
violation  of  this  statute  In  the  Mayaguez  inci- 
dent. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Raottl  Bebger 

Protection  of  Americans  Abroad 
(By  Raou!  Berger) 

Is  the  President  empowered  single-hand- 
edly to  launch  hostilities  for  the  protection 
of  Americans  abroad?  The  recent  bombing 
of  Cambodian  territory  by  the  Armed 
Forces  In  order  to  recapture  the  Mayaguez 
and  lUs  crew,  which  had  been  seized  by 
Cambodian  forces  near  an  Island  60  miles 
off  shore  claimed  by  Cambodia,'  Is  Ultistra- 
Uve  Although  such  protective  strikes  thus 
far  have  been  limited  to  helpless  groups  or 
weak,  underdeveloped  countries,  thRse  "prec- 
edents" raise  the  question  whether  a  trig- 
ger-happy commander  -  or  a  headstrong 
President  may  equally  undertake  the  rescue 
of  Americans  taken  In  tow,  for  example,  by 
a  Russian  gvmboat.  Is  the  nation  entitled 
to  a  second  look  before  It  Is  plunged  Into  an 
adventure  so  Likely  to  propel  it  into  war? 
The  hosaiinas  that  greeted  President  Ford's 
"vindication  of  our  manhood"  '  do  not  dis- 
pense with  the  need  to  examine  Into  the 
constitutional  warrant  for  a  course  so 
fraught    with   disastrous   ix)sslbllltles. 

Very  flim.sy  scaffolding  Is  afforded  by  the 
authorities  generally  cited  by  the  Executive 
branch.  Secretary  of  State  'William  H.  Rog- 
ers, testifying  before  the  Senate  In  1971, 
stated  that  "The  origin  of  the  notion,  [first] 
set  forth  in  the  Durand  case,  that  citizens 
have  a  right  to  protection  abroad  is  un- 
clear,"«  Certainly  Durand  v.  Hollins '  did 
not  make  It  clear.  That  was  a  circuit  court 
case  decided  by  Justice  Nelson  in  1860;  the 
suit  was  brought  by  an  American  citizen  for 
damatres  arising  from  the  bombardment  of 
Greytown  In  Nicaragua  by  an  American 
naval  vessel  It  was  alleged  that  the  "com- 
munity at  Greytown  had  forcibly  usurped 
the  p>06sesslon  of  the  place,  and  erected  an 
Independent  government,  not  recognized 
by  the  United  States,  and  had  perpetrated 
arts  of  violence  against  the  citizens  of  the 
United  States  and  their  property,  and  had 
on  demand  for  redress,  refused  It."  Acting 
under  presidential  orders,  the  commander 
"cau.sed  the  place  to  be  bombarded  and  set 
on  fire"  Defendant's  property  loss  by  \irtue 
of  the  "protective"  bombardment  was  held 
uncompensable,  a  result  that  would  have 
delighted  the  soul  of  Jonathan   Swift. 


Footnotes  at  end  of  article. 


Arthur  Schleslnger  relates  that: 

The  action  roused  a  storm  of  protest.  The 
Nev:  York  Times  condemned  It  as  a  violation 
of  the  congressional  war-making  power; 
Congress  demanded  a  full  r^)ort;  and  Jamea 
Buchanan,  the  Minister  to  the  Court  of  St. 
James,  told  the  British  that  the  United 
States  would  disavow  the  action.  But  in  the 
end  the  administration,  though  embarrassed 
and  unhappy,  felt  that  It  could  not  back 
down  Pierce  finally  defended  the  destsTJC- 
tlon  of  Greytown  on  the  grovind  that  It  was 
"a  pretended  community,  a  heterogeneous 
assemblage  gathered  frc«n  various  coun- 
tn»!S  .  .  .  not  standing  before  the  world  In 
the  attitude  of  an  organized  political  so- 
ciety.' and  therefore  to  be  treated  as  'a 
piratical  resort  of  outlaws  or  a  camp  of 
savages. '  "  * 

With  good  reason  did  Schleslnger  label 
this  as  a  "privately  disapproved  and  gener- 
ally WTetched  episode";  It  has  not  since  been 
cited  In  the  cases  and  Is  a  malodorous  prece- 
dent best  forgotten.' 

Justice  Nelson  Invoked  the  Executive 
power,  that  of  the  Commander-ln-Chlef .  and 
the  President's  duty  to  "take  care  that  the 
laws  be  falthfiUly  executed."  merely  Ustlng 
them  without  explaining  how  he  derived  the 
"protective"  power.  He  cited  no  "law,"  l.e. 
statute  that  authorized  such  hostile  acts  but 
reasoned  that  the  President  alone  can  "carry 
on  correspondence  or  negotiations  with  for- 
eign nations"  *  "Negotiation"  for  the  release 
of  an  American  hardly  extends  to  authority 
for  bombardment  to  effectuate  the  release 
No  such  authority  Is  to  be  found  In  the 
words  "Executive  f)Ower"  which,  as  wi.ll  ap- 
pear, merely  comprehend  the  p>owers  enu- 
merated thereunder.  Nor  does  the  power  of 
Commander-in-Chief  authorize  Initiation  of 
hostilities,  for  as  President  Buchanan  ob- 
served— perhaps  mindful  of  the  earlier  Grey- 
town embarrassment — "Without  the  author- 
ity of  Congress,  the  President  cannot  fire  a 
hostile  gun  In  any  case  except  to  repel  the 
attacks  of  an  enemy." »  thereby  explaining 
the  dLstributlon  of  war  powers  in  a  nut- 
shell. 

Nelson  too  easily  assumed  that  "the  citizen 
abroad  Is  as  much  entitled  to  protection  as 
the  citizen  at  home." "  It  Is  an  alarming 
doctrine  that  an  AmerlcAn.  by  choosing  to 
sojourn  In  or  venturing  his  property  In  for- 
elen  parts,  can  commit  the  nation  to  war 
for  his  rescue.  The  "general  rule"  has  been 
to  the  contrary.':  -j-he  ran-som  of  American 
fishing  vessels  seized  on  the  high  seas  by 
Ecuadorean  navy  ships  not  long  since  testifies 
that  where  "organized  political  societies"  are 
involved  discretion  has  been  the  better  part 
of  valor.  Britain  did  not  currently  threaten 
to  bomb  Uganda  for  the  release  of  a  British 
writer  under  sentence  of  death  on  tmmped 
up  charges,  despite  the  humiliating  cjondl- 
tlons  bolnp  imp)osed  by  bully-boy  General 
Amin.'- 

If  the  American  people  are  mliided  to  go 
to  war  for  the  "protection"  of  citizens 
abroad,  let  the  decision  be  made  by  the  body 
to  whom  that  determination  is  delegated— 
the  Congress 

For  all  its  shortcomings.  Durand  Is  at  least 
a  square  holding,  whereas  the  other  Rogers' 
citations  represent  the  sheerest  dicta  about 
the  right  to  protection  without  touching  on 
whether  that  power  Is  lodged  in  the  Presi- 
dent. Thus  The  Slaughter  House  Casei.^  in 
order  to  repel  the  charge  that  the  "privileges 
and  Immunities"  clause  of  the  Fourteenth 
.'\mendment  would  be  made  meaningless, 
stated  Illustratively  that  a  citizen  may  "de- 
mand the  care  a:id  protection  of  the  Federal 
government"  abroad,  citing  neither  D-urarui 
nor  any  other  authority.  In  In  re  Seagle  « 
an  officer  appointed  by  the  F>resident  to  guard 
Justice  Field  against  threats  of  Injury  by 
David  Terry  killed  Terry  m  defense  of  Field 
TTie  Court.  In  search  of  authority,  cited  the 
1853  Koszta  incident  Martin  Koszta.  an  ex- 
patriate Hungarian,  who  had  filed  a  declara- 
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tlon  of  Intention  to  become  an  American 
citizen,  was  taken  on  an  Austrian  vessel  at 
Smvrna  by  order  of  the  Austrian  consul  gen- 
eral. Most  European  nations  adhere  to  the 
<l.)Ctrlne  of  dual  nationality,  whereunder  an 
expatriate  remains  a  subject  despite  the  ac- 
quisition of  other  citizenship.  Acting  en- 
tirely on  his  own.  the  commander  of  an 
American  naval  vessel  trained  his  guns  on 
the  Austrlans.  To  prevent  bloodshed  they 
agreed  to  deliver  Koszta  to  the  French  con- 
sul general,  subject  to  negotiations  between 
the  United  States  and  Austria,  which  re- 
sulted In  his  release  A  gold  medal  was  voted 
to  the  naval  ofBcer  by  Congress,  and  It  was 
against  this  background  that  the  Court 
asked.  "Upon  what  act  of  Congress  .  .  can 
any  one  lay  a  finger  In  support  of  the  action 
of  our  government?"  '* 

Thus  the  Court  assiimed  the  legality  of  the 
Koszta  action  rather  than  inquiring  whether 
It  had  con..tltutlonal  warrant.  There  was  in 
fact  a  statute;  but  It  ran  the  other  way.  The 
Act  of  July  27,  1868  (now  codified  as  22  U.8.C. 
5  1732)  directed  the  President  to  'use  such 
means,  not  amounting  to  acts  of  war.  as  he 
may  think  necessary"  to  obtain  the  release 
of  a  wrongfully  held  American,  and  to  com- 
municate 'all  the  facts  and  proceedings  rela- 
tive thereto  as  soon  as  practicable"  to  Con- 
gress.'" Congress  wisely  reserved  to  Itself  the 
decision  whether  to  go  to  war  for  the  release 
of  a  captive  American. 

President  Ford  merely  advised  Congress 
that  the  Mayaguez  operation  was  "conducted 
pursuant  to  the  President's  constitutional 
executive  power  and  to  his  authority  as  Com- 
mander In  chief  ..."'■  He  is  not  the  first  to 
turn  to  the  "Executive  pKswer  '  as  a  reservoir 
of  presidential  power:  the  argument  had  first 
been  made  by  Hamilton  in  his  Paciflcua 
papers  of  1793  Hamilton  built  upon  the  con- 
trast between  Article  I,  which  provides  that 
"all  legislative  p>owers  herein  granted  shall 
be  vested  In  a  Congress."  and  Article  II. 
which  declares  that  "the  Executive  power 
shall  be  vested  In  a  President."  brushing 
aside  the  enumeration  of  specific  presidential 
powers  that  followed  as  not  "derogating  from 
the  more  comprehensive  grant  In  the  general 
clause."  "  This  was  poles  apart  from  his 
efforta  In  Federalist  No.  69  to  reassure  those 
who  had  an  "aversion"  to  monarchical  power 
by  minimizing  the  scope  of  each  of  the  enu- 
merated powers — for  example,  the  power  to 
receive  ambassadors  "Is  more  a  matter  of 
dignity  than  authority  .  .  .  without  con"ie- 
quence."  '"  emphasizing  all  along  the  line 
that  the  President  had  far  less  power  than 
the  king  of  Great  Britain,  or  Indeed  of  some 
state  governors,  all  of  which  Is  at  war  with 
his  subsequent  claims  of  unenumerated  ad- 
ditional powers.  Hamilton's  view  was  picked 
up  by  Chief  Justice  Taft  In  Myers  v.  United 
Sfates.-'o  over  the  dissents  of  Justices  Holmes 
and  Brandels.  and  was  later  rejected  in  the 
Steel  Seizure  Case." 

Because  this  expansive  view  of  the  "Execu- 
tive power"  has  by  dint  of  constant  repeti- 
tion come  to  exercise  an  hypnotic  spell,  I 
may  be  Indulged  for  telescoping  some  of  the 
historical  data  which  undercut  It  That  the 
terms  "Executive  power"  were  not  conceived 
as  a  bottomless  well  Into  which  the  President 
could  dip  without  limit  was  made  clear  by 
Madison's  emphasis  that  preliminarily  It  was 
essential  "to  fix  the  extent  of  Executive  au- 
thority ...  as  certain  powers  .  .  .  must  be 
given  to  that  department,"  adding  that  the 
Executive  power  "shd.  be  confined  and  de- 
fined."'' The  subsequent  sparse  enumeration 
of  executive  powers  atterts  that  It  was  so 
"confined  and  defined."  In  truth,  the  Execu- 
tive power  was  viewed  In  very  modest  terms. 
Although  James  Wilson  was  the  "leader  of 
the  "strong  executive'  party," "  the  "only 
powers  he  conceived  strictly  executive  were 
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those  of  executing  the  laws  and  appointing 
officers."  ■'  HU  view  was  .shared  by  Roger 
Sherman  and  others,*  and  was  repeated  in 
the  Ratification  Conventions.""  Moreover,  the 
enumeratlo.T  of  powers  Itjelf  had  a  clear  and 
special  meaning  for  the  Founders,  happily 
explained  by  Madl.son  In  Federalist  No  41 : 

For  what  purpose  could  the  enumeration 
of  particular  powers  be  Inserted,  If  these  and 
all  others  were  meant  to  be  Intluded  jn  the 
preceding  general  powers?  Nothing  U  more 
natural  nor  common  than  first  to  use  a  gen- 
eral phrase,  and  then  to  explain  and  qualify 
It  by  a  recital  of  particulars.  But  the  idea  of 
an  enumeration  of  particulars  which  neither 
explain  nor  qualify  the  general  meaning  .  . 
Is  an  absurdity  .  .  .'^ 

The  point  was  made  in  the  Virginia  Ratifi- 
cation Convention  by  Oovernor  Edmund 
Randolph.  Defending  the  Constitution 
against  the  unremitting  onslaught  of  Patrick 
Henry,  he  said  that  the  powers  of  govern- 
ment "are  enumerated.  Is  It  not.  then  fairly 
deduclble,  that  It  has  no  power  but  what  Is 
expressly  given  It? — for  If  Ita  powers  were 
to  be  general  an  enumeration  would  be  use- 
less."  *•  Again  and  again  these  limits  were 
stressed;-"  let  another  quotation — from  Lee 
in  Virginia — suffice:  "When  a  question  arises 
with  respect  to  the  legality  of  any  power,  the 
question  will  be  Is  it  enumerated  In  the  Con- 
stitution? ...  It  Is  otherwise  arbitrary  and 
unconstitutional."  ■>  Justice  Jackson  there- 
fore had  ample  reason  to  reject  the  view  that 
"this  [executive  power]  clause  Is  a  grant  In 
bulk  of  all  conceivable  power  but  |to|  regard 
It  as  an  allocation  to  the  presidential  office 
of  the  generic  powers  thereafter  stated""' 

Among  the  f>owers  thus  enumerated  under 
the  "Executive  power"  Is  that  of  "Com- 
mander-in-Chief." These  three  words  consti- 
tute the  sole  textual  reference  to  presiden- 
tial warpowers.  As  commander  in  chief  Wash- 
ington had  been  kept  under  a  tight  rein  by 
the  Continental  Congress;"  and  the  early 
Stale  Constitutions  had  made  the  function 
subject  to  law.  that  Is  to  governance  by  the 
legislature."  Distrust  of  executive  power  and 
executive  war-making  makes  It  altogether 
unlikely  that  the  Framers  meant  to  enlarge 
these  powers:  there  are  In  fact  Indications  to 
the  contrary.  Hamilton,  anxious  to  dispel 
"aversion"  to  monarchical  powers  and  to 
counter  opjjosltlon  which  saw  in  the  Presi- 
dent "the  full  grown  progeny,  of  that  de- 
tested parent."  down-graded  all  executive 
Chief  the  President's  authority  would 
"amount  to  nothing  more  than  the  supreme 
command  and  direction  of  the  military  and 
naval  forces,  as  first  General  and  admiral 
.  .  ." '«  "Generals  and  admirals."  as  Professor 
Louis  Henkln  observed,  "even  then  they  are 
'first'  do  not  determine  the  policy  purposes 
for  which  troops  are  to  be  used:  they  com- 
mand them  In  the  execution  of  policy  made 
by  others."  *  Ample  confirmation  Is  fur- 
nished by  the  records  of  the  several  Conven- 
tions. 

To  Congress  was  given  the  power  of  "de- 
cleirlng  war"  plus,  as  James  Wilson  stated, 
"the  other  powers  naturally  connected  with 
It."  ■■"  Justice  Story  commented  that  "a  power 
to  declare  war  is  a  power  to  make  and  carry 
on  war."  ■•■  and  so  the  constitutional  history 
demonstrates.  Roger  Sherman  voiced  the  pre- 
vailing view  when  he  said  that  the  "Execu- 
tive should  be  able  to  repel  and  not  to  com- 
mence war."  *"  and  It  was  presumably  In 
furtherance  of  this  view  that  Madison  and 
Gerry  proposed  to  "leave"  to  the  President 
power  "to  repel  sudden  attacks.  '  ■"  a  proposal 
that  was  superflous  If  the  President  enjoyed 
sweeping  powers,  but  which  harmonizes  with 
Madison's  emphasis  that  the  Executive 
powers  must  be  "confined  and  defined"  Nor 
did  the  Pounders  leave  us  In  the  dark  as  to 
why  they  conferred  such  limited  power  on 
the  President.  It  is,  said  Madison,  an  "axiom 
that  the  executive  Is  .  .  distinguished  by 
its  propensity  to  war;  hence  It  Is  the  prac- 


tice of  all  states.  In  proportion  as  they  are 
free,  to  disarm  this  propensity  of  its,  in- 
fiuence."  •"  The  object.  In  Wilson's  homespun 
phrase,  was  to  prevent  a  "single  man"  from 
hurrying  us  Into  "such  distress""'  "Those 
who  are  to  conduct  a  war,"  said  Madl.^n, 
"cannot  In  the  nature  of  things,  be  the 
proper  or  safe  Judges,  whether  a  war  ought 
to  be  commenced,  continued  or  concluded."  ^ 
Such  was  the  "original  understanding.'  a 
view  shared  by  a  roster  of  eminent  scholars — 
Henry  Steele  Commager,  Alpheus  T.  Mason. 
Ruhl  J.  Bartlett.  Alexander  Blckel.  Richard 
Morris."  Let  Professor  Henkln  sum  up  the 
"Constitution  clearly  pave  Congress  the 
power  to  decide  .  .  .  whether  the  nation 
shall  or  shall  not  go  to  war."  "  The  ExecKtlve 
branch,  to  mv  knowledge,  has  never  main- 
tained that  It  can  draw  on  the  "original 
understanding  "  for  solo  warmaklng  power** 

Instead  It  has  relied  on  a  series  of  tattered 
Incidents**  such  as  Greytown,  which  Edward 
Oorwin  said  "Involved  fights  with  pirates, 
landings  of  small  naval  contingents  on  bar- 
barous or  semi-barbarous  coasts  |to  "pro- 
tect" citizens),  the  dlnpatch  of  small  bodies 
of  troops  to  chase  bandits  or  rattle  ru.s tiers 
across  the  Mexican  border,*'  that  poFed  no 
possibility  of  war  because  of  the  vast  dis- 
parity of  power  These  Incidents  have  been 
so  thoroughly  deflated  by  FrancL"?  Wormuth  " 
as  to  dispense  with  another  going-over.  Be  It 
assumed  that  these  "precedents"  have  greater 
force  than  has  been  attached  to  them  by 
scholars,  they  yet  cannot  prevail  against  the 
"original  Intention""  of  the  Founders  No 
power  was  given  the  President  unilaterally 
to  revise  the  Constitution  In  order  to  reallo- 
cate congressional  power  to  hlm.self. 

In  the  words  of  the  great  advocate  of 
expansive  executive  power.  Hamilton,  nr. 
"agent  cannot  now  model  his  own  commis- 
sion. A  treaty  (much  less  the  President]  can- 
not transfer  the  legislative  power  to  the  ex- 
ecutive department"  *•  If  It  be  suggested  that 
the  case  is  Improved  by  congressional  acqui- 
escence. Congress  may  not  abdicate  Its 
power.*"  A  redistribution  of  constitutional 
grants  was  reserved  by  the  people  to  them- 
selves, through  the  mechanism  of  an  amend- 
ment 

A  few  statements  by  revered  contem- 
poraries of  the  Constitution  will  confirm  the 
"original  understanding  ""  In  1805,  Spain  dis- 
puted the  boundaries  of  Loulslaiia.  Presi- 
dent Jefferson  advised  Congres-s  that  Spal;; 
evidenced  an  ""Intention  to  advance  on  our 
p>osses8lon8  ,  .  .  Considering  that  Conpress 
alone  la  constitutionally  Invested  with 
changing  our  condition  from  peace  to  war. 
I  have  thought  It  my  duty  to  wait  this  au- 
thority for  using  force  ""  President  Madison 
advised  Congress  In  1812  of  British  out- 
rages— Impressment  of  American  seamen, 
seizure  of  American  shipping — ^  and  of  the 
failure  of  remonstrances,  and  said  that  If  we 
are  to  employ  force,  the  Constitution  "wisely 
confides"  the  decision  to  Conpre.s-s  ■'■•  To  spare 
the  reader  cumulative  evidence  let  me  clnse 
with  the  1859  statement  by  President  Bu- 
chanan In  the  very  frame  cif  protection  of 
citizens  abroad.  He  recommended  "to  Con- 
gress the  passage  of  a  law  authorizing  the 
President  to  employ  the  naval  force  ...  for 
the  purpose  of  protectlnp  the  lives  and  prop- 
erty of  American  citizens  passing  in  transit 
across  the  Panama  .  .  .  routes  "  "  Shades  of 
Greytown'  And  In  due  course  the  Act  of 
July  27.  1868.  provided  such  authorization. 
but  limited  to  means  "not  amounting  to  acts 
of  war." 

It  remains  to  notice  an  escape  hatch  sought 
from  time  to  time  In  claims  of  Inherent 
pn-esldentlal  p>ower  Thus  Mr  Roderick  Hills, 
counsel  to  President  Purd.  stated  that  "the 
Inherent  right  of  the  President  to  u.se  war 
powers  to  protect  lives  and  property  had  not 
been  challenged."*^  A  similar  "Inhererit 
right  ""  was  not  merely  "challenged"  but  was 
rejected  when  it  was  Invoked   by   President 
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TY\iman  for  the  seizure  of  the  strike-bound 
steel  mli'.s  during  the  Korean  War.  Tliere  It 
was  the  Interests  of  the  nation  rather  than 
that  of  an  American  Individual  that  TVuman 
sought  to  protect.  Nevertheless.  Justice  Jack- 
son In  what  Is  considered  his  finest  opinion, 
stated  that  the  Framers  "'made  no  provision 
for  the  exercise  of  extraordinary  authority 
because  of  a  crisis  '  ""Emergency  powers,"  he 
said,  "are  consistent  with  free  government 
only  when  their  control  Is  lodged  elsewhere 
than  In  the  executive  who  exercLses 
them'"  '*■ — that  Is.  In  Congres.^.  It  Is  Incon- 
gruous to  attribute  to  a  generation  so  In 
dread  of  executive  tyranny  an  Intention  to 
give  a  newly  created  executive  a  blank  check, 
and  this  at  the  very  moment  when  It  was 
cautiously  enumerating  the  powers  that  were 
being  granted,  down  to  the  veriest  trifle — the 
express  authorl2iatlon  to  "'require  the  Opin- 
ion In  writing'"  of  each  Dejsartment  head 
which,  as  Justice  Jackson  stated,  "would  seem 
to  be  Inherent  In  the  Executive  If  anything 
Is."  "^  To  Invoke  "Inherent"  power  Is  to  con- 
fess that  there  l.s  no  explicit  prant,  :.o  foun- 
dation for  a  claim  of  Implicit  grant,  and  to 
assert  a  claim  to  power  not  rrinfe.-red 

Much  ado  was  mtde  by  v.irii  ;'  :nembers 
of  Congress  about  President  Ford's  failure  to 
""consult"  with  the  Conpress  befure  launch- 
ing the  Mayaguez  attack  Consultation,  In 
my  Judgment,  l.s  at  best  a  weak  reed.  Even 
where  the  Senate  lo  a  partner  on  equal  terms 
In  the  making  of  a  treaty,  the  "consent"  of 
the  Senate  to  a  treaty  Is  required.  So  clear 
was  the  predominant  and  exclusive  role  of 
Congress  In  war-making  that  the  Founders 
felt  no  need  to  spell  out  the  requirement  of 
"consent"  In  the  text  Some  forty  years  after 
the  adoption  of  the  Constitution  Justice 
Story  stated  that  "The  p>ower  of  declaring 
war  Is  ...  so  critical  and  calamitous,  that 
It  requires  the  utmost  deliberation  and  the 
successive  review  of  all  the  councils  of  the 
nation  "'  "  It  Is  high  time  to  act  on  the  coun- 
sel of  Madison,  architect  of  the  Constitu- 
tion and  preeminently  fitted  to  Interpret  It : 

Every  Just  view  that  can  be  taken  of  this 
subject  admonishes  the  public  of  the  neces- 
sity of  a  rigid  adherence  to  the  simple,  the 
received,  and  the  fundamental  doctrine  of 
the  Constitution,  that  the  power  to  declare 
WOT,  including  the  power  of  judging  the 
causes  of  war,  is  fully  and  exclusively  vested 
In  the  legislature,  that  the  pxeru'we  liii^-  i^.o 
right  in  any  case,  to  decide  the  question 
whether  there  Is  or  Is  not  cause  for  declar- 
ing war;  that  the  rlRht  of  convening  and  In- 
forming congress,  whenever  such  a  question 
seems  to  call  for  a  decision,  is  all  the  right 
which  the  Constitution  has  deemed  requisite 
or  proper.^ 

Presidents  Jefferson.  Madison  and  Bu- 
chanan acted  on  this  counsel.  It  was  ex- 
pressed in  the  Act  of  1868.  which  authorized 
means  short  of  war  for  the  release  of  cwptlve 
Americans,  and  It  Is  a  counsel  that  Congress 
and  the  American  people  need  to  take  to 
heart  if  they  hope  to  avoid  another  Vietnam 
quaptnlre  Power  grows  by  what  It  feeds  on. 
as  Richard  Nixon  taught  us  anew;  and  to 
condone  unauthorized  expansion  of  power  Is 
to  weaken  constitutional  bonds  end  under- 
mine our  democratic  society. 

rOOTNOTES 

-New  York  Times.  June  14,  1975,  p.  1. 

'  See  the  Koszta  Incident,  infra,  text  ac- 
companying n.  15. 

•See  A  Lewis,  Barbarous  Piracy,  New  York 
Times,  May  15.  1975,  p.  43. 

•Hearings  before  the  Senate  Foreign  Re- 
lations Committee  on  War  Powers  Legislation 
488  n.  13  {92d  Cong.  1st  Sess.) 

8  Fed.  Case.   (No.  4,186)    111    (C.S.DJJ.Y. 
1860). 

"A.  Schleslnger,  The  Imperial  Presidency 
55-66  (1974). 

'Id.  at  65. 

•8  Fed   Case   at  112. 


'  5  J  Richardson.  Messages  and  Papers  of 
the  Presidents.  1787  1897.  p.  570  (Govt  Print- 
ing Off.  1897).  (to  editor:  there  Is  another 
private  edition  of  the  same  date  i 

■'8  Fed  Case,  at  112  The  "'same  Justice 
Nelson  who  had  so  ardently  defended  execu- 
tive pouer  when  tlie  Pierce  admintstratlou 
had  destroyed  Greytown,"  dissented  from  the 
Court's  aJflrmance  in  the  Friz*  Ca.ses  of  Ijn- 
coln's  blockade,  on  the  ground  fnat  "Con- 
gress alone  can  determine  whether  war  exists 
or  should  be  declared."  Schleslnger.  supra,  n. 
6  at  65. 

•  Edwin  Borchard  stated. 

Many  wTlters  consider  diplomatic  protec- 
tion a  duty  of  the  state  as  well  as  a  right.  If 
It  i.s  a  duty  internationally,  :t  is  only  a  moral 
and  not  a  le-gal  duty.  .  .  .  Inasmuch  as  the 
state  may  determine  In  its  discretion  whether 
the  Injury  to  the  citizen  is  sufficiently  serious 
to  warrant  or  whether  political  expediency 
Justilies  the  exercise  of  the  protective  forces 
of  the  collectivity  on  his  behalf  it  is  clear 
tliat  by  International  law  there  Is  no  legal 
duty  Incumbent  upon  the  state  to  extend 
diplomatic  protection  Whether  such  a  duty 
exists  toward  the  citizen  is  a  matter  of  mu- 
nicipal law  of  his  own  country,  the  general 
rule  being  that  even  under  municipal  Ip.w 
the  state  is  under  no  legal  duty  to  extend 
diplomatic  protection.  E.  Borchard  Ihe  Dip- 
lomatic Protection  of  Citizens  Abroad.  §  16  at 
29  (1922).  niese  pages  were  cited  by  Rogers. 
supra,  n.  4;   but  they  read  against  him. 

Later,  however,  Borchard,  Id.  f  195  at  452, 
states  that; 

Ina.smuch  as  the  Constitution  vests  in  Con- 
gress authority  to  decla.-e  war  and  does 
not  empower  Congress  to  direct  the  Presi- 
dent to  perform  his  constitutional  duties  of 
protecting  American  citizens  on  foreign  soil. 
It  Ls  believed  that  the  Executive  has  consti- 
tutional authority  to  use  the  armed  forces 
.  .  .  for  protective  purposes  abroad  In  any 
manner. 

Given  that  by  his  own  testimony  the  "'gen- 
eral rule  "  Is  to  the  contrary,  we  are  entitled 
to  be  told  where  he  derives  the  constitutional 
duty.  Moreover,  the  power  to  "declare  war." 
as  wUl  appear,  is  a  power  "to  make  and  carry 
on  war."  That  dispenses  with  the  need  of  an 
authorization  to  Congress  to  limit  presiden- 
tial "protection'"  that  amounts  to  war-mak- 
ing. Cognizant  of  such  factors,  Quincy  Wright 
adds  a  qualification  to  Borchard "s  statement: 
■  "the  manner'  must  not  amount  to  a  making 
of  war  '  Q.  Wright,  The  Control  of  Ameri- 
can Foreign  Relations  307  ( 1922) . 

'^  The  writer  was  denied  legal  representa- 
tion at  his  "trial  .  General  Amin  escalated 
his  demands  as  each  met  pacific  response,  at 
length  liisistlng  that  the  reply  must  be 
handed  to  him  personally  by  the  British 
Foreign  Secretary  himself.  The  Uganda  radio 
reported  Ainin  as  saying.  "I  want  these  peo- 
ple to  kneel  down  at  my  feet.'  Nevertheless, 
Prime  Minister  Harold  Wilson  persisted  In 
"a  delicate  diplomatic  struggle  to  save"  the 
Briton's  life  New  York  Times,  June  15,  1975, 
p.  10.  On  June  17.  1975.  p.  12.  the  New  York 
Times  reported  that  the  Foreign  Secretairy 
is  prepared  to  deliver  the  reply  in  person, 
presumably  a  sign  that  Great  Britain  Is  hope- 
lessly effete, 

"83  U.S.  (16  Wall  )  36,  79  (1873). 

"  135  U.S.  1,  64  (  18901 

^  Schleslnger,  supra,  n  6  at  55 

A  more  bizarre  liicldent  was  the  kidnapping 
In  1904,  of  an  American  citizen.  John  Per- 
dlcarLs.  by  Ahmed  RalsuU,  "sultan  of  the 
Berbers  "  President  Theodore  Roosevelt  sent 
a  cable  to  Morocco,  "We  want  Perd:caris  alive 
or  Raisull  dead."  A  biographer  of  TTl.  Ed- 
mund Morris,  writes.  "This  w£is  more  to  Im- 
press the  1904  Republican  Convention  |to 
which  TR  read  the  cable),  which  was  con- 
sidering his  nomination  for  his  own  term, 
than  Raisull,  who,  as  TR  well  knew,  had  al- 
ready released   Perdicaris  any  way  "   Morris, 


Etoes  Teddy  Roosevelt  Really  Deserve  This? 
New  York  'Times.  June  15  1975.  Sec  D  p  17 
This,  William  Safire  comments,  "showed  the 
world  and  the  American  voter  that  he  was 
not  a  leader  to  be  trifled  with"!  New  York 
Times  May  15.  1975.  p.  43 

■•'c.249.   5  3.  15  Stat    224     emphasl5  added. 

'■  New  York  Times.  May  16  1975,  p  15 
■4  A  Hamilton.  Works  438-439  (Lodge 
ed.  1904).  This  was  an  180  degree  turn  from 
the  vie'ws  he  had  promulgated  In  The  Feder- 
alist. After  a  minute  analysis  of  several  of 
the  enumerated  powers — downgrading  them 
In  order  to  counter  "the  aversion  of  the  peo- 
ple to  monarchy,"  Hamilton  stated  that 
nothing  was  '"to  be  feared"'  from  an  Execu- 
tl\e  "with  the  confined  authorities  of  the 
President,"  No  67  at  436.  No  71  at  468 
(Modern  Lib.  ed.  1937)  And  he  concluded 
that  "the  only  remaining  powers"  are  con- 
vening and  adjourning,  giving  Information 
to.  Congress,  and  the  like  No  77  at  501^  em- 
phasis added  A  far  cry  from  a  bottomless 
"Executive  pKjwer." 

■>•  The  Federalist,  No  69  at  451 

»  272  U.S.  52,  128  (1926i.  For  the  Holmes- 
Brandels  comments,  id  at  177.  292. 

»  Youngstown  Sheet  &  Tube  (3o  v  Saw- 
yer, 343  UJS  579  (1952 1  See  the  rem.arks  o'. 
Justice  Black.  Frankfurter,  Douglas  and 
Jackson,  id.  at  587.  610.  633.  640-641. 

«=^  1  M.  Farrand.  The  Records  of  the  Federal 
Convention  of  1787.  pp  66-67.  70  (1911); 
emphasis  added  Charles  Plnckney  stated  m 
South  Carolina,  "we  have  defined  his  powers, 
and  bound  them  to  such  limits,  as  will  effec- 
tuaily  prevent  his  usurping  authority."  4  J. 
Elliott.  Debates  In  the  Several  State  (Conven- 
tions on  the  Adoption  of  the  Federal  Con- 
stitution 329  (1836).  See  also  Hamilton. 
supra,  n.  18. 

-■' E  Corwin,  The  President:  Office  and 
Powers  II  I  3d  ed .  1 948 ) . 

"  1  Farrand,  supra,  n  22  at  66. 

^  Id.  at  65.  "Mr.  Pinkney  was  for  a  vigor- 
ous Executive  but  was  afraid  the  Executive 
power  of  [the  existing!  Congress  might  ex- 
tend to  peace  and  war  etc  which  wotild  ren- 
der the  Executive  a  Monarchy,  of  the  worst 
kind      .  .  "  Id.  at  64-65 

»  Per  citations,  see  R  Berger,  Executive 
Privilege:  A  Constitutional  Mvth  52-53 
(1974). 

-'Supra,  n  18  at  269  emphasis  added 
Compare  with  Chief  Justice  Taft's  statement  ■ 
"the  Executive  power  was  given  in  general 
terms  strengthened  by  speclflc  terms  where 
emphasis  was  regarded  as  appropriate."  272 
US.  at  118, 

="3  Elliot,  supra,  n    22  at  464. 

*  See  Berger.  supra,  n  26  at  57-58 

■•  3  Elliott,  supra,  n  22  at  186:  empha<5ts 
added  What  the  Ratlfiers  sa:d  ""shows  a 
stringent  reading  of  the  F^resldent's 
enumerated  grants  or  authority  and  no  In- 
tent to  elve  him  non-enumerated  power?  "" 
Revely.  Constitutional  Allocation  of  the  War 
Powers  Between  the  Pres.dent  and  (Congress; 
1787-1788    15  Va    J.  Intl,  Law  34,  143  (1974). 

""■  343  US    at  641 

"^  The  instruction  drafted  by  John  Adams 
R.  H.  Lee  and  Edward  Rvitledge  for  the  Con- 
tinental Congress  directed  'V\'ashinglon 
■"punctually  to  observe  and  follow  such  orders 
and  dlrertions  .  ,  as  you  shall  receive  from 
this  or  a  future  Congress  "  Quoted  In  Hear- 
ings, supra,  n  4.  at  29 

^  For  citations,  see  Berger  supra  n  26 
at  62  n.  14.  In  Federalist  No  74  at  481-482. 
Hamilton  stated  anent  the  designation  of 
the  President  as  Commander  In  Chief  of  the 
state  militia  "when  called  into  the  actual 
service  of  the  United  States  "'  that  It  Is  "con- 
sonant to  the  precedents  of  the  State  con- 
stitutions In  general,  .  .  .'" 

»»  See  Federalist  No.  67  at  436  and  Federal- 
ist No.  69  at  448    See  also  supra,  n    18 

"^  L.  Henkln,  Foreign  Affairs  and  the  Con- 
stitution 50-51  (1972). 
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»  1  J  Wilson,  Wofkfi  433  (R.  McCloskey  ed. 
1967). 

«  1  J.  Stcry,  Commentaries  on  the  Consti- 
tution of  the  United  States  5  428  at  p,  328 
(5th  ed.  1905). 

'^  2  Farrand.  supra,  n.  22  at  318. 

*  Ibid. 

•Letters  of  Helvidius.  6  J  Madison.  Writ- 
ings 138.  164  (O.  Hunt  ed.  1900-1910). 

"  2  Elliot,  supra,  n.  22  at  528. 

'■  Letters  of  Helvidius,  supra,  n.  40  at  148; 
einphasl.s  added. 

"See  Hearings  supra,  n.  4  at  18-20.  79-81, 
254.  560-551;  and  Hearings  on  United  States 
Commitments  to  Foreign  Powers  Before  the 
Senate  Committee  un  Foreign  Relations  9-10 
(92d  Cong.  Ist  Sess.  1967).  For  documenta- 
tion, see  Berger,  War-Making  by  the  Presi- 
dent, 121  U.  Pa.  L.  Rev.  29  (1972);  Henkln. 
supra,  n.  35;  Lofgren.  War-Making  Under  the 
Constitution:  The  Original  Understanding, 
81  Yale  L.J.  672  (1972);  Reveley,  supra,  n.  30. 

"  Henkln,  supra,  n.  35  at  80. 

♦^  Compare  the  statement,  "In  1787  the 
world  was  a  far  larger  place,  and  the  framers 
probably  had  in  mind  attacks  upon  the 
United  States,"  Legal  Adviser  of  the  State 
Department,  "The  Legality  of  United  States 
Participation  In  Vietnam."  75  Yale  L.  J.  1085. 
1101   (1966). 

"  See,  for  example,  Secretary  of  State  Dean 
Acheson's  Justification  for  Trumans  entry 
Into  the  Korean  War,  D.  Acheson.  Present  at 
the  Creation  414-415  (1969). 

'"  Corwln,  supra,  n.  23  at  361. 

"  Wormuth,  "The  Vietnam  War:  The  Presi- 
dent versus  The  Constitution,"  in  R.  Falk. 
ed.,  2  The  Vietnam  War  and  International 
Law  711  (1969).  See  also,  Berger,  n.  26  at 
75  86. 

"  Letters  of  Camtllus.  6  A  Hamilton.  Works 
166  (H.  C.  Lodge  ed.  1904). 

^'  Panama  Refining  Co.  v.  Ryan.  293  U.S. 
388,  421    (1935) 

'■'  1.  Richardson,  supra,  n.  9  at  389. 

•■  H.  Hockett,  Political  and  Social  History 
of  the  United  States— 1492-1828.  p.  311 
(1931). 

'"2.  Richardson,  supra,  n.  9  at  484--485, 
489;  see  also  Infra,  text  accompanying  n.  59, 

■■*  2    Richardson,    supra,    n.   9    at    569. 

'"New  York  Times.  May  15.  1975.  p.   1. 

•"Supra,  n.  21.  343  US.  at  649-650.  652 

•^Id.  at  640-641;  see  also  The  Federalist. 
No.  74  at  482. 

"2  Story,  supra,  n.  37  at  1171,  at  p.  92. 

"Letters  of  Helvidius.  supra,  n.  40.  6  Madi- 
son at  174:   emphasis  partially  added. 

OmCE    OF    THE    LECISLAXrVE    COUNSEL. 

Washington.  DC.  May  4,  1076. 
Hon.  Thomas  P.  Eagijiton, 
Oirksen  Senate  Office  Building. 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Eaoleton:  Mr.  Llttell  has 
a-sked  me  to  respond  to  your  letter  to  him 
of  January  27,  1976,  regarding  the  letter  of 
Comptroller  General  Staats  to  you  of  Decem- 
ber 8.  1975.  You  request  the  comments  of 
this  Office  regarding  "the  extent  Congress 
can  exercise  Its  power  over  the  purse"  In 
light  of  the  Comptroller  General's  opinion 
that  the  President's  use  of  the  armed  forces 
during  the  Vietnam  evacuation  and  the 
Mayaguez  operations  did  not  violate  the 
various   statutory   funding  prohibitions. 

The  threshold  Inquiry,  we  believe,  l.«i  not 
whether  the  actions  In  question  were  within 
the  President's  constitutional  power,  but 
whether  the  law  prohibited  the  expenditure 
of  appropriated  funds  for  those  purposes. 
TTiese  are  separate  Issues,  and  we  do  not  be- 
lieve the  Comptroller  General's  opinion  suf- 
ficiently distinguishes  between  a  violation 
of  the  Constitution  and  a  violation  of  the 
statutory  funding  prohibitions.  In  discus- 
sing the  legality  of  the  Mayaguez  operations 
it  treats  both  Issues  as  one  (p.  17) .  It  appears 
to  regard  the  President's  commander-in-chief 
powers  (the  first  Issue  It  addresses)  as  some- 
how affecting  the  applicability  of  the  fund- 


ing prohibitions,  but  nowhere  does  it  dUs- 
cuss  the  scope  of  the  congressional  appro- 
priations power  or  recognize  the  authority  of 
the  Congress  to  deny  funds  for  specified  mili- 
tary activities  even  If  those  activities  are 
not  constitutionally  prohibited.  The  rela- 
tionship between  the  power  of  the  President 
as  commander-in-chief  and  the  power  of 
the  Congress  over  the  purse  Is  of  pivotal  Im- 
portance and  warrants  comment  before  pro- 
ceeding further. 

The  Constitution  grants  to  the  Congress 
exclusive  power  over  the  purse.  Article  1. 
section  9.  clause  7  provides  that  "[nlo  money 
shall  be  drawn  from  the  Treasury,  but  in 
Consequence  of  Appropriations  made  by 
Law.  .  "  This  provision  was  framed 
against  the  backdrop  of  150  years  of  struggle 
between  the  King  and  Ptirllament  for  con- 
trol over  the  purse,  often  centering  on  mili- 
tary matters,  In  1624  the  Hou.se  of  Commons 
for  the  first  time  conditioned  a  grant  of 
funds  to  the  King  The  Subsidy  Act  of  1624. 
21  Jac.  I,  c  33  (1624),  prohibited  the  use  of 
the  money  for  purposes  other  than  financing 
the  navy,  aiding  the  Dutch,  and  defending 
England  and  Ireland.  The  House  of  Lords  did 
not  concur,  however.  J.  P.  Kenyon.  the  Stuart 
Constitution  58  ( 1966) .  Charles  I  attempted 
to  wage  war  without  the  support  of  Parlia- 
ment, but  In  1626,  Parliament  voted  no  funds 
to  conduct  the  war.  P.  C.  Dletz,  English 
Public  Finance  1SS8-1641.  ch.  10  (2d  ed  . 
1964). 

In  1666  Parliament  specified  that  If  the 
treasurer  of  the  navy  expended  money  from 
a  particular  grant  for  anything  but  sailors' 
wages  he  would  forfeit  treble  the  value  of 
the  money.  18  &  19  Car  II,  c.  13  (16661. 
Charles  n.  In  1678.  Insisted  that  he  retain 
discretion  over  the  deployment  or  nonde- 
ployment  of  troops  In  Flanders  Parliament 
In  response  enacted  the  Supply  Act  of  1678, 
30  Car.  n,  c.  1  (1678),  In  which  It  required 
that  the  sum  granted  therein  be  used  to  dis- 
band the  Flanders  forces  and  for  no  other 
purposes.  The  Act  further  specified  the  date 
of  dlsbandment — one  which  was  less  than 
three  months  from  the  date  of  enactment. 
W.  Abbot,  "The  Long  Parliament  of  Charles 
II".  21  Eng.  Hi.it    Rev.  254(1906). 

The  Framers  were  well  aware  of  the  English 
tradition  of  Parliamentary  power  over  the 
purse  and  Its  u.se  to  curb  military  actlvltle.s. 
As  Hamilton  noted.  Americans  derived  their 
Ideas  about  control  of  the  military  "from  the 
nation  from  whom  the  inhabitants  of  these 
States  have  In  general  spruns?"  The  Federal- 
i.tt  No  26  (Hamilton).  The  Framers  In- 
tended the  commander-in-chief  power  and 
the  appropriations  power  to  serve  as  checks 
upon  each  other.  They  placed  the  two  powers 
in  different  branches  of  the  government  so 
as  to  give  the  President  the  authority  to 
command,  but  to  command  only  what  the 
Congress  funded 

Their  sentiments  were  expressed  well  by 
George  Ma.son  who,  arguing  against  giving 
the  power  to  command  to  Congress  ( as  had 
been  the  case  under  the  Articles  of  Confed- 
eration) said'  "The  purse  and  sword  mvist 
not  be  In  the  same  hands;  If  this  is  true,  and 
the  Legislature  are  able  to  raise  revenues 
and  make  and  direct  a  war.  I  shall  agree  to  a 
restraining  power  of  the  Legislature  either 
In  the  Executive  or  a  council  or  revision."  1 
M.  Farrand.  The  Records  of  the  Federal  Con- 
vention of  1787,  at  144  (1937).  This  concern 
was  echoed  by  Madison,  who  considered  It 
"particularly  dangerous  to  give  the  keys  ol 
the  Treasury,  and  the  command  of  the  army. 
Into  the  same  hands."  The  Federalist  No.  38 
(Madison).  As  a  result,  the  F*ramers.  In  the 
words  of  Jefferson,  transferred  the  war  power 
"from  the  Executive  to  the  Legislative  body, 
from  those  who  are  to  spend  to  those  who 
are  to  pay."  16  The  Papers  of  Thomas  Jeffer- 
son 397  (J    Boyd  ed.  1958). 

One  finds,  therefore,  no  provision  In  the 
Constitution  limiting  the  power  of  the  Con- 
gress  to  deny   funds  for   military  activities. 


(The  only  constitutional  lUnltatlon  on  the 
congressional  appropriations  power.  In  fact, 
Is  the  prohibition  against  the  reduction  of 
the  salaries  of  the  President  and  Justices  of 
the  Supreme  Court  Article  II,  section  1, 
clause  6;  article  III,  section  1  ) 

The  Supreme  Court  has  never  struck  down 
any  use  of  the  appropriations  power  to  re- 
strict military  op>eratlons.  Justice  Robert 
Jackson  reaffirmed  a  plenary  congressional 
appropriations  power : 

"Congress  alone  controls  the  raising  of 
revenues  and  their  appropriation."?  and  may 
determine  in  what  manner  and  by  what 
means  they  shall  be  spent  for  mllltajr  and 
naval  procurement.  .  .  While  C"ongres.s  can- 
not deprive  the  President  of  the  command  of 
the  army  or  navy,  only  Congress  can  give  him 
an  army  or  a  navy  to  command."  Youngs- 
town  Sheet  i  Tube  Co.  v.  Saicyer,  343  U.S. 
579.   643  44    (concurring    opinion) 

It  therefore  seems  clear  that  the  cora- 
mander-ln-chlef  clau."^  and  the  appropria- 
tions clause  must  be  read  tnj;cther  a.s  allow- 
ing the  President  to  carry  out  only  those 
military  operations  within  hl.s  con.stltutlonal 
authority  for  which  funds  have  been  appro- 
priated. The  power  of  the  lYei^ldent  to  com- 
mit the  armed  forces  to  hostilities  Ls  pub- 
ordlnate  to  the  p>ower  of  the  Congre<vs  to  deny 
funds,  it  was  on  the  ba.'^ls  of  this  principle 
that  the  Congress  was  constitutionally  able 
to  limit  military  operatlon.s  In  Southea.st  Asia 
by  enacting  the  .seven  funding  prohibition.'; 

Wo  turn,  therefore,  to  the  tjuestlon  of 
whether  those  statutes  were  violated  during 
the  evacuation  of  Vietnam  and  the  Mayague: 
Incident.  In  analyzing  this  l.ssue  it  l.s  nec- 
essary to  determine — 

( 1 )  whether  a  prima  facie  violation  of  the 
funding  prohibitions  occurred; 

(2)  if  so.  whether  legLslatlve  history  may 
properly  be  resorted  to  for  the  puriK).se  of 
determining  whether  any  exception  to  those 
prohibitions  was  Intended;  and 

(3)  U  so.  whether  the  legislative  history 
reveals  an  Intent  to  create  any  such  excep- 
tion. 

(1)  Did  a  prima  facie  violation  of  the  stat- 
utory funding  prohibitions  occur? 

In  determining  whether  a  prima  facie  vio- 
lation of  the  statutory  funding  prohibitions 
occurred,  the  language  of  the  various  statutes 
muiJt  be  viewed  In  light  of  the  activities  In 
question. 

Although  the  language  of  the  statutory 
funding  prohibitions  became  progressively 
broader,  their  purpose  and  scope  were  es- 
sentially the  same.  There  are  seven,  and  they 
provide  as  follows: 

( 1 )  Section  839  of  the  Department  of  De- 
fense Appropriations  Act,  1975  (Public  Law 
93-437)  provides  as  follows: 

"Sec.  839.  None  of  the  funds  herein  appro- 
priated may  be  obligated  or  expended  to  fi- 
nance directly  or  Indirectly  combat  activities 
by  United  States  military  forces  In  or  over 
or  from  off  the  shores  of  North  Vietnam. 
South  Vietnam,  Laos,  or  Cambodia." 

(2)  Section  741  of  the  Department  of  De- 
fense Appropriation  Act,  1974  (Public  Law 
93-238)  provides  as  follows: 

"Sec.  741.  None  of  the  funds  herein  ap- 
propriated may  be  obligated  or  expended  after 
A^igust  15,  1973,  to  finance  directly  or  In- 
directly combat  activities  by  United  States 
military  forces  in  or  over  or  from  off  the 
shores  of  North  Vietnam,  South  Vietnam. 
Laos,  or  Cambodia." 

(3)  Section  30  of  the  Foreign  Assistance 
Act  of  1973  (Public  Law  93-189)  provides  a.« 
follows : 

"Sec.  30.  No  funds  authorized  or  appro- 
priated under  this  or  any  other  law  may  be 
expended  to  finance  military  or  paramilitary 
operations  by  the  United  States  In  or  over 
Vietnam,  lAos.  or  Cambodia." 

(4)  Section  806  of  the  Department  of  De- 
fense Appropriation  Authorization  Act.  1974 
(Public  Law  93-155)   provides  as  follows- 

"Sec.  806.  Notwithstanding  any  other  pro- 


vision of  law.  upon  enactment  of  this  Act. 
no  funds  heretofore  or  hereafter  appropriated 
may  be  obllRaied  or  expended  to  finance  the 
involvement  of  United  States  military  forces 
In  hostilities  In  or  over  or  from  off  the  shores 
of  North  Vleuiam.  South  Vietnam.  Laos,  or 
Cambodia,  uiiles-s  specifically  authorized 
hereafter  by  the  Congress  " 

i^i)  Section  13  of  the  Department  of  State 
Appropriations  Authorization  Act  of  1973 
(Public  Law  93-126)    provides  a.s  follows: 

"Sec.  13.  Notwithstanding  any  other  pro- 
vision of  law.  on  or  after  August  15,  197:i.  no 
funds  heretofore  or  hereafter  appropriated 
may  be  obligated  or  expended  to  finance  the 
Involvement  of  United  States  military  fc^rces 
In  hostilities  in  or  over  or  from  off  the  shores 
of  North  Vietnam.  South  Vietnam  Laos,  or 
Cambodia,  unle.ss  specifically  authorized 
hereafter  by  the  Congress  Noth withstanding 
any  other  provLsion  of  law,  upon  ena'  tment 
of  this  Act,  no  funds  heretofore  or  hereafter 
appropriated  may  be  obligated  or  expended 
for  the  purpose  of  providing  a-sslstjince  of 
any  kind,  directly  or  Indirectly,  to  or  on  be- 
half  of  North  Vietnam,  unless  specifically 
authorized    hereafter   by    the   Congress." 

(6)  Section  108  of  the  continuing  resolu- 
tion enacted  July  1.  1973  (Public  Law  93-52) 
provides  as  follows: 

"Sec  108  Notwithstanding  any  other  pro- 
vision of  law,  on  or  after  August  15,  1973.  no 
funds  herein  or  heretofore  appropriated  may 
be  obligated  or  expended  to  finance  directly 
or  Indirectly  combat  activities  by  United 
States  military  forces  In  or  over  or  from  off 
the  shores  of  North  Vietnam,  South  Viet- 
nam, Laofi.  or  Carnbodla" 

(7)  Section  307  of  the  .Second  Supplemen- 
tal Appropriations  Act.  1973  (Public  Law 
93-50)  provides  as  follows 

"Sec.  307.  None  of  the  funds  herein  ap- 
propriated under  this  .^ct  may  be  expended 
to  support  directly  or  Indirectly  combat  ac- 
tivities In  or  over  Cambodia  Ijjos.  North 
Vietnam  and  South  Vietnam  or  off  the  shores 
of  Cambodia,  I^aos.  North  Vietnam  and 
South  Vietnam  by  United  States  forces,  and 
after  August  15.  1973.  no  other  funds  here- 
tofore appropriated  under  any  other  Act  may 
be  expended  for  such  purpose" 

The  Comptroller  General's  opinion  does 
not  Indicate  whether  each  of  the  seven  pro- 
hibitions Is  applicable  to  the  funds  actually 
expended.  Statutes  (3).  (4),  and  (5).  how- 
ever, are  relevant  regardless  of  the  source 
of  funds. 

Applying  these  statutory  provisions  to  the 
evacuation  of  Vietnam,  we  note  that,  follow- 
ing the  evacuation,  the  President  submitted 
a  report  under  the  W'ar  Powers  Resolution 
Indicating  that  the  operation  Involved  70 
helicopters,  fighter  aircraft  which  "sup- 
pressed" enemy  fire,  as  well  as  865  Marines. 
a  number  of  whom  returned  such  fire  and 
four  of  whom  were  killed.  121  Cong  Rrr  3fif>L' 
This,  In  our  judgment.  constltut«,s  'combat 
activities."  "military  operations"  and  "In- 
volvement of  Unlt-ed  States  military  forces 
In  hostilities"  within  the  meanlne  of  the 
above  statutory  prohibitions  Thus  It  .seem.s 
clear  that  a  prima  fade  violation  of  the 
statutes  occurred  durlni;  the  evacuation  of 
Vietnam. 

Applying  these  same  statutory  provisions 
to  the  Mayaguez  operations,  we  note  that  as 
those  operations  drew  to  a  close  the  Presi- 
dent submitted  another  report  under  the 
War  Powers  Resolution,  this  time  referring 
expressly  to  section  4(a)(1)  (which  he  did 
not  do  In  the  previous  report).  Tliat  section 
requires  a  report  whenever  United  States 
Armed  Forces  are  Introduced  "into  hostilities 
or  Into  situations  where  imminent  involve- 
ment In  hostilities  Is  clearly  Indicated  by 
the  circumstances."  In  that  report  the  Presi- 
dent Indicated  that,  in  the  effort  to  "isolate" 
Koh  Tang  Island,  United  States  Armed 
Forces  destroyed  three  Cambodian  patrol 
crafts  and  Immobilized  four  others.  There- 


after. United  States  Marines  engaged  In  an 
assault  on  the  Island,  and  aircraft  from  the 
Coral  Sea  stuck  the  military  airfield  at  Ream 
and  other  military  targets  on  the  Cambo- 
dian mainland  11  Weekly  Compilation  of 
Presidential  Documents  514  (1975) .  It  there- 
fore seems  clear  that  military  and  combat 
operations  and  activities  were  carried  out 
during  the  Mayaguez  operations,  and  that  a 
prima  facie  violation  again   occurred 

I  2)  Is  legislative  history  properly  resorted 
to  for  the  purpose  of  determining  whether 
an  exception  to  the  statutory  funding  pro- 
htMtions  was  intended? 

Having  concluded  that  both  operations  In 
question  constitute  prima  facie  vlolatlon.s — 
a  conclusion  In  which  It  appears  the  Comp- 
troller General  concurs — it  becomes  proper  to 
as^t  whether  Inqulri,-  Into  the  legislative  his- 
tory of  the  .statutes  Is  permissible  for  the 
piirpo.se  of  affirming  their  appUcablllty  to 
the  activities  In  question. 

The  Comptroller  Genera]  states  that  "a 
literal  construction  [of  these  statutes]  seems 
untenable,  thereby  permitting  resort  to  legis- 
lative history"  (p.  7).  He  Is  perhaps  refer- 
ring to  the  CAnon  of  statutory  con.structlon 
that  unrea.sonab!eness  of  the  result  produced 
by  one  interpretation  of  a  statute  Is  reason 
for  rejecting  that  Interpretation  In  favor  of 
another  which  would  produce  a  rea.sonable 
result.  2A  C.  Sand.'i.  Statutes  and  Statutory 
Constrvction  ?  4.S  12   (4th   ed    1973). 

Is  it  unrea.=onable  to  construe  the  statutes 
in  question  as  denying  funds  for  all  military 
operations  and  activities  In  Sotitheast  .^Ela. 
even  tho.se  which  mlg-ht  be  carried  out  for 
arguably  protective  purposes?  We  do  not  be- 
lieve so;  there  are.  we  think,  at  least  two 
"literal"  constrictions  of  the  statutes  from 
which  a  reas<inable  result  obtains.  First,  the 
statutes  may  be  construed  as  requiring  that 
(a)  all  personnel  In  n^?ed  of  evacuation  be 
removed  prior  to  the  outbreak  of  hostilities: 
and  (b)  United  States  shipping  and  aircraft 
be  caused  to  avoid  situations  in  Southeast 
,^sla  In  which  hostilities  are  likely.  Second, 
the  statutes  may  be  constnjed  as  requiring 
that  the  President  obtain  concressional  con- 
sent prior  to  carrying  out  any  otherwise  pro- 
scribed military  operation  or  activity  Either 
of  these  con.=truct1ons  seems  more  reasonable 
than  that  accorded  the  statutes  by  the  Comp- 
troller General,  since  It  Is  unlikely  that  the 
Congress  would  ha\e  carved  out  an  exception 
for  "protective"  operations  In  statutes  en- 
acted to  prevent  a  recurrence  of  the  "protec- 
tive" Incursion  Into  Cambodia  and  various 
other  military  operations  conducted  under 
color  of  "protective  reaction  '  The  most  likely 
congressional  Intent,  It  seems  to  us.  was  to 
preclude  any  possibility  of  presidential  re- 
liance upon  an  exception  for  protective  or 
deicnslve  operations,  and  to  enact  bread 
prohibitions  which  could  be  waived — by 
law — upon  a  showing  of  good  cause  by  the 
President.  TTils  is.  In  fact,  precisely  the  Intent 
the  legislative  history  seems  to  reveal  (see 
pp.  15-18  below).  We  thus  do  not  believe 
that  a  literal  application  of  the  statutes 
would  lead  to  an  unreasonable  result 

A  more  relevant  canon  of  construction,  It 
appears  to  us.  Is  the  so-called  "plain  mean- 
ing rule".  This  well  established  principle  of 
interpretation  requires  that,  when  the  mean- 
ine  of  a  statutory  text  is  clear  and  unam- 
biguous, the  literal  meaning  of  that  statute 
must  be  given  effect  without  consulting 
other  Indicia  of  Intent  or  meaning  Sandf. 
supra  at  |  46.04.  "It  Is  not  allowable  to  inter- 
pret", as  one  court  put  It,  "what  has  no 
need  of  interpretation."  Gilbert  v  Dutruit. 
91  Wis.  661.  665,  65  NW  511  (1895).  As  the 
Supreme  Court  said  In  1819.  "the  plain 
meaning  of  a  provision  .  .  Is  not  to  be 
disregarded  because  we  believe  the  Framers 
of  the  Instrument  could  not  Intend  what 
they  say.  It  must  be  one  in  which  the  ab- 
surdity and  Injustice  of  applying  the  pro- 
vision to  the  ca.se  would  be  so  monstrous 
that  all  mankind  would  without  hesitation. 


unite  In  rejecting  the  application  "  Sturges 
V  Crowninshxeld.  4  Wheat  (17  V£  122 
11819)).  Although  the  application  of  this 
rule  has,  like  other  rules  of  (X)nstructlon  a 
checkered  history,  it  cannot  be  Ignored  The 
plain  meaning  rule  has  been  reiterated  by 
the  Supreme  Court  in  a  variety  of  context* 
See.  e.g.,  Caminetti  v.  United  States,  242  U£. 
470  (1917);  Harrison  v.  Northern  Trust  Co. 
317  VS.  476  (1943);  Rosenman  v  United 
States,  323  UJ5.  658  (1945);  United  States  v. 
Rice.  327  U£.  742  (1946);  United  States  r. 
United  Mine  Workers  of  America,  330  U.S. 
258  (1947);  Packard  Motor  Car  Co.  r  Na- 
tional Labor  Relations  Board.  330  U£  485 
(1947);  Jones  v.  Liberty  Glass  Co.,  332  US 
524  (1947);  Lawson  v.  Suuanee  Fruit  d- 
Steam.<>hip  Co.,  336  U.S.  198  (1949)  Ez  pane 
Collett.  337  VS.  55  (1949):  VS.  v.  Great 
Northern  Ry.  Co.,  343  U.S.  662  (1952);  Un- 
excelled Chemical  Corp.  v.  United  States.  345 
U.S.  59  (1953);  United  States  v.  Public  Util- 
ities Commission  of  California.  345  U.S 
(1953):  and  Barber  v.  Gcrmales,  347  U.S.  637 
(1954). 

Applying  the  plain  meaning  rule  to  the 
statutes  In  question,  we  flxid  no  ambiguity 
In  their  wording  and  therefore  do  not  b*^- 
Ueve  that  Interpretation  is  necessary 

(3)  If  the  legislative  history  may  properly 
be  resorted  to.  does  the  legislative  history 
reveal  any  intent  to  create  an  exception  to 
the  prohibitions? 

We  shall  assume,  nonetheless,  that  the 
legislative  history  may  properly  be  taken  into 
account.  The  Comptroller  General's  analysis 
of  that  legislative  history  may  be  summa- 
rized as  follows: 

(a)  He  finds  that  the  legislative  histories 
of  the  first  two  statutes  do  not  reveal  "ex- 
tensive discussion  concerning  the  scope  of 
the  prohibition.      .  ." 

(b)  He  relates  an  exchange  between  Rep. 
Addaiibo  and  then-Rep.  Ford  and  he  Indi- 
cates that — 

f  1 )  he  Is  "Inclined  to  accept  Mr.  Addab- 
bo's  view   .   .   ."; 

^2)  Mr.  Addabbo's  construction  is  appli- 
cable as  well  to  [all]  the  ftindlng  limitation 
statutes";   and 

(3)  "a  basic  distinction  between  offensive 
and  defensive  operations  still  necessanly 
underlies  even  the  broadest  statutory 
language". 

Each  preposition,  we  believe,  wan-ant* 
examination. 

(a)  Congressional  discussion  regarding 
scope  of  the  prohibitions  Whether  the  con- 
gressional discussion  Is  "extensive"  or  not. 
It  Is  Informative.  The  following  remarks 
were  made  during  the  consideration  in  the 
Senate  of  Public  Law  93-52  on  June  29, 
1973 

"Mr  PVlbright  ...  It  was  clearly  under- 
stood by  all  those  Eupp>ortlng  the  amend- 
ment that  Its  effect  would  be  to  preclude 
after  August  15  any  resumption  of  hostili- 
ties by  United  States  forces  without  the  ex- 
press approval  of  both  Houses  of  Congress  " 
(119  Cong    Rec.  17,  22305,  June  29,  19731. 

•  •  •  •  • 

"Mr  Scott  of  Pennsylvania  ...  I  agree 
with  what  the  distinguished  chairman  [Mr. 
Ft-LBRiGHTJ  has  said  .   .  .  ."Id. 

•  •  •  •  • 

"Mr.  JA\Trs.  ...  Is  it  our  understanding 
that  we  have  asked  the  executive  !<:•  suppKsrt 
us  In  the  action  which  we  now  recommend 
for  August  15.  1973.  with  no  Ifs.  ands  or 
buts,  or  anything  else,  and  that  that  will 
mark  the  end.  after  so  many  years  of  any 
kind  of  military  action  In.  over  or  of?  the 
shores  of  Ind(x;hlna,  and  that  no  action  of 
this  kind  will  come  thereafter  except  tf  Con- 
gress so  orders? 

"Mr.  F^t^RiGHT  That  ts  mv  understand- 
ing. It  Is  not  only  my  u.nderstandlng,  but  I 
have  bee.i  Informed  by  the  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Scott)  that  i;  Is  also  the 
executive's  tinderstandlng"  Id    22306 
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■Mr  McOovxRN  .  .  .  f A]8  of  Augxist  15 — 
on  or  before  Avigust  16 — no  more  Amerlcar 
lulUtAry  Invol-emeiit  will  take  phu'e  any- 
where In  Ind.K-hlna  Not  only  does  that  ter- 
minate the  bombing  In  Cambodia  and  In 
I>aos.  but  also.  It  forecloses  the  possibility  of 
American  military  op>eratlons  In  North  or 
South  Vietnam."  Id.  22315 

•  •  •  «  • 

"Mr.  Humphrey.  .  .  .  We  must  not  fall  at 
this  critical  hour  to  seize  the  opportunity 
that  Is  ours — the  opportunity  to  de<:lare  for 
once  and  for  all  an  end  to  U.S  military  ac- 
tivities In  all  of  Indochina."  Id    at  22316. 

•  •  •  •  • 
That  same  day,  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives took  up  and  passed  the  similar  provi- 
sion contained  In  Public  Iaw  93-50.  During 
the  consideration  of  that  provision  the  fol- 
lowing comments  were  made: 

"Mr  Gerald  R.  Foro.  If  the  President 
wants  to  take  any  military  action  In  South- 
east Asia  after  August  15.  he  will  come  back 
to  the  Congress  and  request  that  authority." 
{Id.  at  22340) 

"Mr.  Gerald  R.  Ford.  If  something  comes 
up  which  Justified,  In  his  opinion,  the  con- 
sideration by  the  Congress  of  further  military 
a^'tlvlty  in  that  area,  I  believe  he  would  have 
to  ask  the  Congress  to  reconvene  and  con- 
sider his  proposal. 

"I  do  not  look  down  the  road  and  antici- 
pate that,  but  as  I  understand  the  commit- 
ment that  is  what  U  me.\ns  "  Id   at  22341.  .  .  . 

"I  Just  finished  talking  with  the  President 
himself  for  approximately  10  minutes,  and 
he  assured  me  personally  that  everything 
I  said  on  the  floor  of  the  House  Is  a  com- 
mitment by  him."  Id.  at  22346. 

•  •  •  •  • 
"Mr.  Bingham  He  |Mr.  FLYNT]  has  ex- 
panded the  language  to  make  clear  that  It 
Is  the  Intent  of  Congresa  and  the  law  of 
the  land,  should  this  bill  pass,  that  no 
further  military  action  shall  take  place  In 
any  of  Southeast  Asia  without  the  President 
getting  prior  approval  by  the  Congress" 
/d   at  22351. 

•  «'••• 

"Mr  Heinz  .  .  .  The  amendment  would  in- 
clude North  and  South  Vietnam  In  the  Com- 
mittee prohibition  against  American  military 
Involvement  In  hostile  military  activity  in 
Camboda  or  Laos  after  August  15.  1973, 
without  the  advance  and  express  approval  of 
the  Congress."  Id. 

•  •  •  •  « 
Three  days  earlier  the  House  had  con- 
sidered Public  Law  93-62  Mr.  Addabbo  of- 
fered the  amendment  which  became  section 
108  of  that  law  (see  p  9  above).  In  Intro- 
ducing that  amendment  Mr.  Addabbo  said: 

"I  submit  to  my  colleagues  on  both  sides 
of  the  aisle  that  the  question  of  Congres- 
sional feeling  about  the  continued  bombing 
of  Cambodia  and  any  continued  U.S.  mili- 
tary role  In  Southeast  Asia  la  one  which 
merits  a  very  clear  and  determined  expres- 
sion of  congressional  policy.  This  Is  where 
we  must  take  our  stand  and  reassert  our 
rights  to  partlcljyate  In  policy  This  l.s  the 
time  to  Insist  that  the  President  come  back 
for  our  approval  before  another  bomb  Is 
dropped  In  Cambodia  or  anywhere  also  in 
Southeast  Asia  "  Id  at  21309, 

Mr  Glalmo.  a  supporter  of  the  amendment, 
elaborated.  He  said : 

"Now  we  are  dealing  with  new  funds — 
1974  funds — and  we  are  saying  that  It  Is  the 
will  of  the  Congress  that  we  do  not  want  any 
more  combat  activity  In  all  of  Southeast 
Asia,  and  that  Includes  North  and  South 
Vietnam. 

.  .  If  the  situation  occurs  In  Vietnam 
where  the  President  feels  he  needs  to  take 
some  sort  of  combat  measure,  the  answer  Is 
simple  Let  the  President,  any  President, 
come  back  to  the  Congress  and  ask  the  Con- 


gress and  consult  with  the  Congress  a«  Uj 
what  Joint  efforts  the  Amerl'an  government 
should  make  In  Vietnam 

"I,  fcjr  one.  refuse  to  go  along  with  the 
Idea  of  flexibility  In  Southeast  Asia  where 
we  have  made  It  so  clear — and  where  the 
American  people  have  made  It  so  clear — 
that  we  do  not  want  to  reengage."  Id.  at 
21312 

(bi  The  Ford- Addabbo  exchange.  The 
Comptroller  General  has  quoted  an  exchange 
between  Mr.  Addabbo  and  Mr.  Ford,  the  Im- 
port of  which  appears  to  be  a  recognition 
by  Mr.  Addabbo  that  the  President's  "rlght,<i 
under  the  Constitution  as  Commander  in 
Chief"  would  "go  beyond  the  limitation  In 
'his  amendment",  thus  allowing  "protective 
action". 

We  would  make  three  observations  regard- 
ing this  exchan>;e  First,  the  meaning  of  Mr 
Addabbo's  remark  Is  not  clear  All  of  the 
military  activities  which  the  "Addabbo 
amendment"  was  intended  to  terminate  were 
Justified  by  the  President  as  being  supported 
by  the  oommander-ln-chlef  clause  An  ex- 
ception for  operations  claimed  by  the  Presi- 
dent to  be  supported  by  the  Constitution 
would  thus  have  left  the  Addabbo  amend- 
ment meaningless  This  Inconsistency  was 
pointed  out  by  Mr.  Ford  himself  In  response 
to  Mr.  Addabbo  (which  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral did  not  Include)     Mr.  Ford  said: 

"The  gentleman  cannot  have  it  both  ways. 
Apparently  he  can  go  home  and  tell  his  con- 
stituents that  he  told  the  President  he  could 
not  do  something  on  the  one  band,  and  now 
he  Is  qualifying  It  by  telling  us  that  despite 
that  amendment,  the  President  has  certain 
opportunities  to  do  something  "  Id  at  21313. 
Second,  the  Comptroller  General  Indicates 
tiiat  he  Is  "Inclined  to  accept  Mr  Addabbo's 
vl«w,  .  .  ."  and  that  Mr  Addabbo's  appar- 
ent distinction  between  offensive  and  protec- 
tive operations  "finds  support  in  the  perva- 
sive empha&ls  at  all  stages  of  debate  upon 
enrtlng  the  vestiges  of  American  warfare  In 
Southeast  Asia,  most  specifically  the  bomb- 
ing operations  taking  place  at  the  time"  ip. 
7).  Our  review  of  the  legislative  history  has 
not  revealed  other  memt>ers  of  either  the 
House  or  the  Senate  who  expressed  the  same 
viewpoint.  Numerous  members,  .such  as  those 
quoted  above,  would  seem  to  have  disagreed. 
Third,  Mr.  Addabbo's  comments  were  made 
with  respect  to  only  one  of  the  seven  statu- 
tory prohibitions.  The  other  six  were  not  sub- 
ject to  such  an  observation  by  Mr.  Addabbo 
or  any  other  Member  of  Congress  No  com- 
mittee report  and  no  Joint  statement  accom- 
panying any  conference  report  to  the  statutes 
In  question  contains  any  language  approach- 
ing  Mr.   Addabbo's  explanation. 

It  is  therefore  our  conclusion  that.  If  leg- 
islative history  Is  taken  Into  account,  the 
most  reasonable  Interpretation  of  that  legis- 
lative history  is  that  the  Congress  Intended 
to  preclude  all  military  operations  and  ac- 
tivities, without  exception.  In  the  belief  that 
such  prohibition  could  be  lifted  In  whole  or 
In  part  by  the  Congress  upon  a  showing  of 
good  cause  by  the  President. 

This  conclusion  Is  supported,  we  believe, 
by  the  subsequent  action  of  the  President 
himself.  Prior  to  the  evacuation  of  Vietnam, 
the  President.  In  a  speech  to  a  Joint  session 
of  the  Congress,  requested  the  "authority" 
to  use  "United  States  military  forces  In 
Southeast  Asia  for  the  limited  purposes  of 
protecting  American  lives  by  Insuring  their 
evacuation.  If  this  should  become  necessary" 
XXXni  Cong.  Q  Weekly  Report  730  (1975) 
He  also  requested  "prompt  revision  of  the 
law  to  cover  those  Vietnamese  to  whom  we 
have  a  very  special  obligation  "  Id    The 

President  did  not  appear  to  share  the  view 
of  the  Comptroller  General  that  he  could 
legally  proceed  notwithstanding  the  statutes 
In  question.  This  Is  further  suggested  by  his 
submission  to  the  Congress,  following  the 
speech,   of   proposed   legislation   which    pro- 


vided that  nothing  contained  in  lho.se  stat- 
utes— which  were  sf<erltically  set  forth  In 
the  bill — "ahall  be  construed  as  limiting  the 
availability  of  funds  for  the  u.se  of  Armed 
Forces  of  the  United  .States  to  aid.  assist  and 
carry  out  humanitarian  evaouallon.  If  or- 
dered by  the  President".  H.R.  Doc  No.  103. 
94th  Cong.  1st  SesE..  2  (1975).  The  enact- 
ment of  such  le^jlslatlcn  would  have  been 
unnecessary  hi\d  the  President  already  pos- 
sessed  the  a\ithi  rlty  he  reque.sted 

Summary  The  President's  power  to  carry 
out  military  operations  l.s  subordinate  to  th" 
power  of  the  Conpres.^  to  denv  fund.«i  for 
those  operatlon.s  In  addulnn  l-i  beinK-  em- 
bodied In  expreR.s  language  In  the  Constitu- 
tion, the  primacy  of  the  appropriations 
power  traces  back.  In  English  parliamentary 
practice.  150  years  prior  to  the  founding  of 
the  Republic  It  was  the  intent  of  the 
Fraraers  that  the  tradition  of  plenary  leg- 
islative power  over  the  pur^e  be  contlnvied 
in  this  cnuntry  a.s  a  part,  of  our  system  o? 
'-hecks  and  balance.s  'iTie  Congress  enacted 
the  seven  statutory  prohibitions  against  the 
use  of  funds  for  military  operations  and 
activities  In  Southeast  Asia  a-s  an  exercise  of 
that  exclusive  appropriations  power  The 
military  operations  conducted  durln»;  the 
Vietnam  evacuation  and  the  Mayaqurz  Inci- 
dent coristltuted  a  prima  facie  violation  of 
those  statutes  They  are  clear  and  unambig- 
uous and  do  not  require  Interprelatl-in  Even 
If  the  legislative  history  of  those  statutes 
Is  considered,  the  prepfonderance  of  the  de- 
bate Indicates  a  congressional  Intent  to  pre- 
clude all  military  operations  and  activities 
In  Southeast  Asia,  without  exception.  In  the 
belief  that  the  prohibitions  could  be  lifted  In 
whole  or  In  part  by  the  Congre.s.s  upon  a 
showing  of  good  cause  by  the  President  To 
regard  appropriated  funds  as  being  avail- 
able for  actions  for  which  the  Congress  hs.^ 
prohibited  their  u.se  l.s,  we  believe,  to  give 
those  actions  a  factitious  legality  which 
may  serve  to  establish  a  precedent  that  the 
President  has  his  own  power  over  the  purse 
to  carry  out  the  commander-in-chief  clause 
Such  a  precedent  would  represent  a  marked 
departure  from  traditional  United  States 
constitutional  principles 

Having  concluded  that  the  action.^  of  the 
President  during  the  Vietnam  evacuation 
and  the  Mayaguez  Incident  violated  statutory 
law,  we  do  not  address  the  Issue  of  the  con- 
stitutionality of  those  actions. 
Sincerely, 

Michael  J.  Glknnon, 

A.s.nstant   Counsel 
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ANALYSIS  OF  THE  B  1  BOMBER  BY 
THE  COUNCIL  ON  ECONOMIC 
PRIORITTFS 

Mr.  PROXMIRE  Mr  President,  In 
contrast  to  man.v  other  weapon  system 
controversies,  the  B-1  bomber  dispute 
has  led  to  In-depth  examinations  of  that 
system  bv  various  public  interest  groups 
throughout  the  country  Thi.s  i.s  a  healthy 
sign  since  the  B-1  program,  costing  a 
minimum  of  $21  billion,  will  have  an 
economic  impact  on  ever>'  American 

One  of  '„he  best  public  analyses  of  the 
B-1  has  recently  been  published  by  the 
Council  on  Economic  Priorities  in  New 
York  Authored  by  Gordon  Adam.-,  this 
report  titled  "The  B-1  Bomber:  An 
Analysis  of  Its  Strategic  Utility.  Cost. 
Constituency,  and  Economic  Impact."  Is 
an  extremely  well  tliought  out  and  docu- 
mented research  efTort 

Since  the  Senate  .soon  will  be  faced 
with  a  vote  on  this  project,  a  vote  that 
will  signify  wiiether  or  not  the  country 
will  be  conimitted  to  a  $21  billion  pro- 


gram. I  urge  my  colleagues  to  become 
familiar  with  the  specifics  of  the  argu- 
ments. This  article  Ls  a  good  summarj' 
to  begin  with 

Mr.  President,  due  to  its  length.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  only  the  first 
Uiree  chapters  of  the  Council  on  Eco- 
nomic Priorities  analysis  be  printed  in 
the  Record  with  the  remainder  to  follow 
on  another  day. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

SFCTION    I.     THE    STRATEGIC    RATIONAtX    FOB 

Tin!  B-1 

History  of  program 

Since  the  19508.  the  B  52  has  been  the 
heart  of  America's  strategic  bomber  force. 
The  last  of  the  current  B-52  series  (G  &  H) 
rolled  o!T  the  Boeing  production  lines  In 
1962  '  For  some  time  the  Air  Force  has  sought 
a  successor  to  the  B-52  In  America's  nuclear 
'Triad  ' '  The  first  candidate  was  the  B-70. 
a  supersonic,  high  altitude  bomber,  two 
prototypes  of  which  were  huUt  by  North 
American  Aviation  (  predecessor  of  Rockwell's 
aerospace  division)  In  the  early  1960s.  The 
successful  Soviet  shootdown  of  the  U-2  in 
1960  suggested,  however,  that  high-level 
bombers  were  vulnerable  to  Improved  Soviet 
air  defenses  Since  the  B-70  had  been  de- 
signed solely  as  a  high-level  bomber,  the 
program  wa.s  discontinued. 

Despite  the  resistance  of  Secretary  of  De- 
fense Robert  MrNamara  to  a  new  bomber 
program,"  the  Air  Force  continued  to  fund 
design  and  feasibility  work  between  1963  and 
1968  on  what  was  known  as  the  Advanced 
Manned  Strategic  Aircraft  (AMSA).«  The  Air 
Force  was  seeking  a  new  bomber  capable  of 
carrying  a  large  payload  and  of  penetrating 
Increasingly  sophisticated  Soviet  air  defenses 
at  a  low  altitude 

It  was  only  after  1968,  with  the  change  of 
Administrations  and  the  encouragement  of 
Secretary  of  Defense  Melvln  Laird  and  Under- 
secretary David  Packard,  tliat  the  Air  Force 
was  assured  of  the  B  1  program  As  Dr  John 
S.  Foster,  Director  of  Research  and  Engineer- 
ing In  the  DoD  described  it 

You  may  not  ..now  this  hut  It  was  Mr 
Packard  who  personally  led  the  original 
examination  of  the  Air  Force's  request  to 
proceed  with  the  development  of  the  B-1, 
who  made  the  decision  to  proceed,  and  who 
has  been  the  most  effective  supporter  and 
defender  of  that  decision  " 

The  official  Air  Force  re^iuest  for  projx)sals 
was  Issued  In  1969  and  Rockwell  Interna- 
tional was  selected  In  I960  a.s  prime  con- 
tractor for  research  and  development  over 
General  Dynamics  and  Boeing.  Rockwell  re- 
ceived a  cost-plus-lncentlve-fee  contract  for 
»!  35  billion  to  Droduce  five  airplanes. 
Speciflcationi^  and   mUsion 

The  B-l's  overall  design  has  changed  llt- 
tlf  since  1970  It  is  a  four-engine,  swlng-wlng 
bomber  roughly  the  size  of  a  Boeing  707,  and 
two-thirds  the  size  of  the  B-62  It  is  de- 
signed to  fly  at  both  subsonic  and  sup>er- 
sonlc  speeds,  its  top  speed  being  roughly 
Mach  2.2.'  The  operational  celling  for  the 
B-1  Is  roughly  50  000  feet,  while  Its  unre- 
fueled  range  (depending  on  payload)  Is  ap- 
proximately 6,000  miles  The  B-1  could  carry 
twice  the  payload  of  the  B-52,  Including  24 
nuclear  weapons  Internally  and  eight  ex- 
ternally.' Finally,  the  B  1  Is  designed  for 
low-level  penetration  of  enermy  airspace 
(estimated  at  ino  to  300  feet  above  ground) 
below  enemy  radar  at  high  subsonic  speeds. 

The  B-1.  the  .\lr  Force  argties.  will  be  a 
vastly  superior  aircraft  to  the  B-62.  It  would 


Footnotes  at  end   of   article. 


be  less  vulnerable  to  attack,  faster,  superior 
at  penetration,  and  would  carry  a  larger  pay- 
load.  It  Is  defended  as  a  necesaary  part  of 
the  nuclear.  Triad  adding  flexibility  to  the 
deterrent.  As  Gen.  David  C.  Jones,  Air  Force 
Chief  of  Staff,  has  stated: 

"The  B-1  wlU  provide  a  hedge  against 
failure  of  other  strategic  systems,  A  modern- 
ized bomber  force  Introduces  extraordinarily 
difficult  complications  for  Soviet  attack 
planning  the  combination  of  bombers  and 
ICBM's  presents  a  would-be  attacker  with 
an  Infinitely  complex  first  strike  timing 
problem  .  .  .  The  manned  bomber  permits  a 
visible  show  of  resolve  through  rapid  changes 
In    the   alert   posture   of  the   force." " 

The  strategic  utility  of  the  B-1  has  been 
widely  questioned.  A  review  of  current  litera- 
ture suggests  three  principal  areas  of  de- 
bate: the  B-l's  abUlty  to  survive  enemy  at- 
tack. Its  ability  to  penetrate  enemy  air  space, 
and  the  InipKjrtance  of  a  manned  bomber  leg 
to  the  Triad.* 

Survivability  at  taKe-off 

The  Air  Force  argues  that  the  B-1  has  a 
higher  probability  of  surviving  an  enemy 
attack  than  the  B-52.  Its  foiu-  General  Elec- 
tric F-101  engines  can  start  up  simultane- 
ously. Combining  engine  power  with  swept- 
wlng  lift  advantages,  the  B-1  Is  designed  to 
take  off  more  quickly."  The  more  bombers 
that  can  be  airborne  before  Incoming  enemy 
missiles  arrive,  the  greater  the  survivability 
of  the  force.  Critics  argue  that  the  B-l's  ad- 
vantages over  the  B-52  are  not  significant. 
The  B-52.  It  Is  pointed  out.  has  also  been 
adapted  for  quick  starting  of  Its  engines, 
and.  with  rocket-assisted  takeoff,  could  be 
more  widely  dispersed  than  at  present. 
Changes  In '  the  B-1  since  1970.  moreover, 
have  Increa-sed  Its  weight,  reducing  Its  take- 
off advantage.  For  any  bomber,  however,  sur- 
vivability depends  on  a  number  of  uncer- 
tainties. In  particular  adequate  warning 
time  and  the  alert  status  of  ground  crews. 
With  sufficient  warning,  and  crews  totally 
alert,  both  the  B-1  and  the  B-52  forces  could 
survive  Without  these,  both  could  be  de- 
stroyed It  Is  not  clear  that  the  B-1  Is  sig- 
nificantly more  survlvable  than  existing  or 
alternative  forces,  given  these  uncertain- 
ties." 

Penetration 

The  B  I's  most  significant  advantage  is 
said  to  be  its  penetration  capability  In  the 
basic  B-1  mission,  the  plane  files  subsonlcally 
at  high  altitude  to  a  refueling  point,  then 
ducks  down  and,  using  terrain-following 
radar,  enters  enemy  airspace  subsonlcally, 
beneath  enemy  radar.  Because  of  Its  smaller 
size  and  better  shielded  engines,  the  B-1  will 
have  a  smaller  radar  cross  section  and  infra- 
red signature  than  the  B-52.  These  capabili- 
ties will  make  the  B-1  dlfllcult  to  track,  once 
It  is  flying  at  low  altitude.  Warning  time  will 
be  too  brief  for  the  enemy  to  get  fighters 
airborne  or  shoot  surface-to-air  missiles 
Moreover,  the  B-J  vrill  carry  sophisticated 
Electronic  Counter  Measures  (ECM).  such 
as  radar  Jamming  devices,  to  counter  enemy 
radar  and  air  defen.ses 

The  major  criticism  of  the  B-l's  penetra- 
tion capability,  which  might  be  superior  to 
the  current  capability  of  the  B-52,  Is  that 
It  may  be  effective  for  only  a  few  years" 
Current  Soviet  air  defenses,  extensive  as 
they  are."  are  clearly  vulnerable  to  the  B-I, 
since  they  are  linked  to  ground-based  radar 
More  sophisticated  defen.ses,  however,  pose 
a  serious  threat,  and  building  the  B-1  may 
encourage  the  U.S.S.R.  to  speed  their  de- 
ve'.opnient. 

One  such  defense  Is  airborne  radar,  similar 
to  the  US  Airborne  Warning  and  Control 
System  (AWACS),  which  can  distinguish  be- 
tween incoming  B-ls  and  ground  clutter, 
thus  providing  earlier  warning  of  the  bomb- 
er's arrival.  This  radar  svstem  can  work  In 


tandem  with  interceptors  armed  with  air-to- 
air  missiles,  which  can  shoot  downward,  such 
as  those  carried  by  the  VS.  F-14  "  Although 
the  U.S.8.R.  has  not  fully  developed  either 
capability.  Adm.  Thomas  Moorer,  former 
Chairman  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  has 
stated: 

"Our  Intelligence  organizations  still  be- 
lieve that  by  the  late  1970s  the  U.S5JR  may 
provide  Its  advanced  Interceptors  with  a 
look -down  shoot-down  radar/  missile  system, 
and  may  deploy  a  new  AWACS  with  a  look- 
down  capability  over  land,  as  well  as  water 
Such  an  Interceptor 'AWACS  force  could  pose 
a  formidable  threat  to  our  bombers. '= 

The  importance  of  manned  bombers 

The  Air  Force  has  justified  a  manned 
bomber  leg  of  the  nuclear  Triad  for  Its  added 
flexibility.  Unlike  a  mlssUe,  a  marsned  bomber 
can  be  recalled.  Hence,  it  can  be  used  in  a 
hostile  situation  to  demonstrate  seriousness 
of  American  Intent,  without  necessarily  s-t- 
tacklng  the  enemy.  Even  following  an  Initial 
exchange  of  missiles,  a  timber  could  be  used 
as  a  recallable  second-strike  threat  in  ;i  ne- 
gotiating situation. 

Manning,  It  is  also  argued,  allows  retarget- 
ing once  the  plane  Is  in  enemy  temtorv 
whUe  missiles  are  committed  to  pre-defined 
targets.  Using  Its  Electro-Optical  Viewing 
System  (EVS)  to  locate  and  select  targets. 
the  B-1  crew,  It  Is  argued,  could  fire  on  those 
sCos  which  stUl  contain  unfired  missiles,  or 
target  "cold  launch"  siloe  which  are  re- 
loadable." Finally,  a  manned  bomber  Is  Justi- 
fied as  forcing  the  Soviet  Union  to  spend 
money  on  air  defenses,  which  do  not  directly 
threaten  the  U.S. 

As  a  device  for  signalling  intentions,  the 
B-1  Is  he&vyhanded  Both  the  U  S  and  the 
U.S.S.R.  have  sufficiently  sophisticated  sur- 
veillance to  pick  up  each  other's  preUmlnajr 
moves  toward  alert  status,  long  before  a 
weapon  has  been  fired.  As  one  Air  Force 
oflioer  described  it-  "Sending  a  bomber  to 
deliver  sucii  a  message  Is  rather  like  hand 
delivering  a  telegram  two  days  after  the 
message   has    been    phoned    through." " 

Moreover,  In  a  situation  of  uncertainty, 
a  threatened  enemy  country  may  not  wait  to 
negotiate  as  US.  bombers  approach  its 
homeland.  Instead,  It  may  launch  a  missile 
strike  at  once,  long  before  U.S.  bombers 
have  arrived.  In  fact,  by  the  time  a  bomber 
penetrated  enemy  airspace,  there  would  be 
adequate  time  for  several  missile  exchanges 
If  such  a  scenario  were  to  develop,  a  bomber 
could  even  be  an  Inadequate  second-strike 
weap>on  for  the  US 

The  B-l's  targeting  advantages  are  also 
unclear  In  an  actual  exchange  there  might 
be  few  targets  left  once  it  arrived.  It  Is  dif- 
ficult to  imagine  the  B-1  loitering  in  search 
of  a  target,  for  It  would  thereby  Increase  Its 
vtilnerahllity   to   enemy   air   defenses" 

The  Air  Force  has  justified  a  bomber  leg  of 
the  Triad  because  of  its  Impact  on  Soviet  air 
defense  spending.  It  Is  "the  only  leg  of  the 
Triad  which  forces  the  Soviets  to  spend 
substantlaJ  amounts  of  money  on  active 
defen.ses  which  pose  no  direct  threat  to  the 
United  States""  The  B-1  may  not  provide 
enough  other  advantages  to  justify  these  ex- 
penditures by  either  side. 

Viable  altemativef  to  the  B-1 

This  brief  discussion  of  strategy  suggests 
at  least  two  p>os.slble  alternatives  to  the  B- 
1  One  Is  to  completely  eliminate  the  manned 
bomber  leg  of  the  Triad,  as  unnecessary  and 
ineffective  compeared  with  missiles  (ballis- 
tic or  cruise) .  In  fact,  the  Soviet  Strategic 
deterrent  relies  predominantly  on  missiles  » 

The  other  alternative,  suggested  by  the 
Brookings  Report,  would  be  the  develop- 
ment of  a  stAnd-off  platform  for  the  cruise 
mIssUe,  combined  with  modernising  the 
B-52,  at  a  lower  cost,*"-  This  would  allow 
buying  time  for  a  careful  decision  on  the 
need  for  a  new  bomber.  If  any. 
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SEtTIllN  11     COSTS  OF  THE  B     I 

Coet  Increttses  have  been  a  serlmis  problem 
for  the  B-1  program.  The  olllolally  projected 
cost  of  the  B-1   fleet  of  244   pliuie»--*2I  419 


billion — nukkes  It  the  mont  expensive  weap- 
ons program  In  the  hlstorv  of  Anierhmi 
military  aviation.  Re.search  and  development 
and  projected  procurement  coets  have  risen 

TABLE  I. -COST  INCREASES  IN  B-1  PROGRAM 
[Oottar  tmcunt)  In  mflUoml 


con.slderably  since  the  initial  contracts  with 
R.->ckweU  Intematlo:xal  and  General  Eler- 
trli.'  were  signed  In   1S70. 


Total  cost 
•$tim«ta 


1970 

Mtmuu 


Total 
ctunc* 


PetMnt 


Real 
Increues 


Percent 


InlUtioi) 


Petcent 


R.  &D $3,945.8  J2.431.0  -|-H,51«.8 

Pfoc 17.473.2  7,422.8  -f-10,050.4 

ToW. 21.419.0  9.853.8  11,565.2 


62.3 
135.4 


J379 
765 


15.6 
10.3 


\\,  135. 8 
9. 285. 4 


46.7 
125.1 


117.4 


(1.144 


11.6 


10,421.3 


105.8 


Source:  From  Department  of  Defense,  selected  acquisition  report  Dec  31. 1975. 


In  1070,  the  ofBclal  estimate  for  the  cost 
of  one  B-1  was  $40  1  million,  while  the  1975 
estimate  has  more  than  doubled,  to  $87  8 
million  apiece  In  current  dollars  -'  Rockwell 
and  the  Air  Force  have  blamed  Inflation  for 
much  of  this  lncrea.se.  At  the  same  time, 
they  have  made  a  number  of  changes  In  the 
B-I.  some  of  which  have  seriously  reduced 
Its  advantage  over  the  B-52  Nevertheless, 
costs  have  continued  to  rise,  leading  to  criti- 
cism of  program  management.  Moreover,  the 
$21  billion  price  tag  leaves  out  the  cost  of 
Items,  being  developed  along  with  the  B-1. 
which  win  Increase  the  final  cost  of  the  pro- 
gram to  nearly  $100  billion  over  the  plane's 
lifetime.  Given  past  cost  estimating  experi- 
ence, the  $21  billion  figure  Is  probably  a  gross 
underestimate. 
Inflation 

The  Air  Force  attributes  most  of  the  real 
and  projected  B-1  cost  growth  to  Inflation. 
Although  the  American  economy  has  experi- 
enced severe  Inflation  In  the  early  1070's.  one 
cannot  be  certain  that  the  Air  Force  Is  mak- 
ing an  accurate  allocation  betwen  real  and 
Inflationary  Increases.  Sen.  Thomas  Mclntyre 
(D-N.H.),  Chairman  of  the  Research  and  De- 
velopment Subcommittee  of  the  Senate 
Armed  Services  Commltee,  has  stated:  "The 
net  growth  In  projected  costs  for  the  B-1  can- 
not be  explained  In  the  terms  of  Inflation, 
but  Is  real  cost  growth."  =" 

The  DOD  makes  It  dlfBcult  to  Judge  the  ac- 
curacy of  Its  reporting  since  the  categories 
are  value  and  the  Inflation  flgure  Is  not  bro- 
ken down  In  any  detail  *•  Table  II  details  the 
reported  Impact  of  real  and  Inflationary  In- 
creases on  the  Research  and  Development 
and  Procurement  phases  of  the  B-1  pro- 
gram.* 

TABLE  ll.-AIR  FORCE  ESTIMATES  OF  COST  CHANGE,  B  I 

PROGRAM 

(In  millions  of  dollars) 

Resaarcl)  and  de-  PrKurement 

vatopmant  (protected) 

Baal  Real 

/cast  cost 

charwes     Inflation      changes     Inflation 

Initial  escalation ^^^>_^-(- 254.0 -1-1,111.0 

Economic  changes >ifl50.l -1-6,540.4 

Quantity  changes.       -19.7  -58.1        -(-29.2          -*-21.0 

Engineering  | 

changes -1-152.7  -t-44.|      -(-964.7        -(-277.8 

Support  changes..     -(-102.3  -(-W.i      -209.2        -200.6 

Schedule  changes.     -fl86.7  -(-68.,l      -fl55.3    •fl,434.4 

Unpredictable  J 

changes -(-30.2        +38.,| 

Estimating  '\ 

changes" -73.2  -1-621. :^      -175.0        -flOl.4 

Total -(-379.0  -(-1,135.1     -f  765.0    -f9,285.4. 

. 4 

Source:  From  selected  acquisition  ittiorl,  December  31,  1975 

Program  chaises 
The  changes  in  the  B-1  piogram  since  1970 
are  also  not  helpful  In  explaining  cost  in- 


creases. Although  over  900  changes  have  been 
made  In  the  original  contract,  only  a  few 
have  had  a  major  Impact  on  costs.  More 
seriously,  however,  .some  changes  have  affect- 
ed the  B-l's  performance,  raising  doubts 
about  Its  widely  heralded  capabilities. 

1.  One  significant  change  was  the  reduc- 
tion In  the  number  of  R&D  planes  from  5 
to  3  In  1971,  Increasing  to  4  In  1974.  and  the 
reduction  In  the  number  of  R&D  engines 
from  40  to  27.  This  change,  however,  report- 
edly saved  only  $19  7  million  in  real  costa." 

2.  The  plane  was  initially  designed  with 
variable  engine  Inlet  ramps,  which  would 
allow  more  air  Into  the  engine  and  Increase 
Its  low-altitude  supersonic  speed  and  range. 
TTiese  were  dropped  as  a  cost-cutting  meas- 
ure, saving  a  reported  $240  million.  The 
result  was  a  reduction  In  the  B-Ts  celling 
and  In  Its  ability  to  fly  supersonlcally  at  low 
altitudes." 

3.  The  B-l's  weight  has  increased,  from 
an  Initial  360,000  lbs.  to  nearly  395.000  lbs, 
seriously  degrading  the  plane's  performance. 
The  B-l's  range  Is  substantially  reduced  as 
a  result,  which  will  probably  Increase  Its 
refueling  requirement  and  add  to  the  Air 
Force's  Interest  In  a  new  tanker''"  This 
change  probably  Increases  ccMsts,  as  well. 

4.  The  Air  Force  decided  Initially,  as  a 
cost-cutting  measure,  to  use  an  olT-the-shelf 
set  of  ofTenslve  avionics,  to  be  Integrated  by 
Boeing.  The  General  Accounting  Offlce  re- 
ports that  AIL'S  defensive  avionics  are  behind 
schedule,  above  cost  and  below  specifications, 
which  will  cause  cost  Increases  '' 

8.  The  RAD  schedule  has  been  stretched 
by  at  least  two  years,  due  In  lar^e  part  to 
contractor  and  Air  Force  decisions.  The  pro- 
duction decision  for  the  plane  Initially  set 
for  late  1974  was  delayed  three  times  and  Is 
now  set  for  November,  1976  «'  TTie  second  de- 
ferral In  1973  was  to  allow  pre-production 
testing  of  the  defensive  avionics,  vinder  con- 
tract with  the  AIL  division  of  Cutler- 
Hammer.'"  More  recently.  Congressional  re- 
ductions In  funding  caused  further  delays  ■ 

TABLE  III.— B-1  SCHEDULE  CHANGES 


Planning        Oavalopment  As  of  De- 
estimate        estimate        ceml>er 
June  1969      June  1970      1975 


Production  decision. 

Delivery  of  1st  pro- 
duction aircraft. 

Initial  operating 
capability.) 


April  1972..  September     November 
1974  1976. 

April  1974..  February        August 
1977.  1979. 

May  1976...  March  1979.  February 
1982. 


Footnotes  at  end  of  article. 


<  Defined  as  delivery  of  65  aircraft  to  SAC. 

Source:  General  Accounting  Office,  "B-1  Aircraft  Program: 
Staff  Study"  (GAG:  Washington,  D.C.  March  1976)   p.  11. 

Program  Management 
The  chatiges  and  cost  Increases  In  the  B-1 
program  have  led  to  efforts  to  reform  con- 
tractor and  Air  Force  management.  As  a 
result  of  Congressional  pressure  In  1973.  Sec- 
retary of  the  Air  Force  John  L  McLucas 
appointed  a  non-mllltary  committee  to  re- 
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view  the  B-1.  chaired  by  Dr.  Raymond  Bw- 
pUnghofT.  Deputy  Director  of  the  National 
Science  Foundation.  This  group's  review  of 
the  timing,  performance,  and  co.n  problems 
of  the  B-1  program  Indicated  serious  mai:- 
agement  problems  Commenting  on  Rock- 
well's cost  performance  In  particular  the 
group  stated  "The  Committee  believes  that 
the  contractor  coet  and  schedule  control  sy,- 
tem  has  not  fully  developed.  Status  Infor- 
mation Is  not  sufficiently  current  to  allow 
for  the  Initiation  of  timely  and  effective  re- 
sponses and  the  projected  status  Is  ques- 
tionable. .  .  .  The  program  has  not  had.  and 
greatly  needs,  a  comprehen-^Ive  schedule  of 
engineering  objectives  and  accomplishments 
and  of  engineering  expenditures,  coupled 
with  a  complete  tracking  of  each.  The  com- 
mittee also  noted  frequent  changes  In  Rock- 
well's senior  management  of  the  program. 
In  respon.'^e  to  Air  Force  prodding,  which 
complicated  their  evaluation." 

The  Air  Force  response  to  the  BlspUng- 
hofT  report,  aside  from  urging  Rockwell  to 
Institute  weekly  tracking  of  schedule  and 
costs,  and  monthly  reporting  to  the  Air  Force 
on  costs,  was  to  remove  General  Nelson  as 
Program  Manager  of  the  B-l.""  Program  man- 
agement failures  by  Rockwell  and  the  Air 
Force,  then,  could  explain  some  of  the  cost 
Increases. 

B-1  system  costs 

It  Ls  difficult  to  Judge  the  accuracy  of  the 
coet  estimates  for  the  procurement  phase  of 
the  B-1.  The  projected  $17.5  billion  for  the 
full  fleet  Is  an  Incomplete  Indication  of  the 
full  cost  of  the  system,  since  It  does  not 
Include  weapons,  operating  costs  for  the  pro- 
curement of  a  new  tanker.  Once  these  ex- 
penditures are  added  to  the  coet  of  the  plane, 
the  procurement  of  the  B  1  .<;y.stem  could  cost 
over  $100  billion. 

The  B-1  can  carry  .several  different  weap- 
ons: SRAM  missiles,  with  a  100  mile  range 
targeted  on  enemy  m!s.sUe  kUo«  and  a!r  de- 
fenses; AIXM  I  air-launched  cruise  niLs.sl!e.si 
with  a  650-mlle  range;  and  b'.th  nuclear  arid 
conventional  bombs."  The  Center  for  Defense 
Information  has  estimated  that  the  B-i  pro- 
gram will  require  6700  offensive  weapons  In 
order  to  be  fully  equipped.  One  third  of  these 
are  likely  to  be  SFLAM's  and  two-thlrdj 
ALCMs.  Each  set  will  need  to  be  re-ordi^red 
over  the  plane's  lifetime.  At  an  estimated 
cost  of  $771,000  each,  the  total  SRAM  cost 
comes  to  $.3  444  billion"  The  AI.CM  l.s  esti- 
mated to  ro«:t  8600,000  each,  which  would 
come  to  $4  467  billion  for  the  B- 1  program. 
These  two  weapons  combined  could  cast  from 
»6.8-$7.9  billion." 

The  operating  coet  for  the  B-1  program  Is 
another  major  item.  The  Center  for  Defense 
Information,  using  methodology  developed 
by  the  Brookings  Institution,  estimates  that 
one  squadron  of  B-1  bombers  and  an  ap- 
propriate refueling  squadron  of  tankers  cost 
$150  million  per  year  to  operate  (direct  and 
indirect  costs  i .  Since  fourteen  squadrou.s  will 
be  buUt,  and  the  life  cycle  Is  calculated  as 
thirty  years,  the  total  program  operating  cost 
could  be  as  high  as  $63  billion. 


The  B-1  program  is  one  major  jikstlficatlon 
for  purchasing  a  new,  wlde-bodled  tanker  to 
supplement  the  aping  KC  I3.'i  iTils  plane 
called  the  Advanced  Tanker  Cart;o  Aircraft 
I  .\TCA  I  will  be  derived  from  one  of  the  cur- 
rt  :.t  wlde-bodled  pa.sseneer  craft  i747,  L-1011 
or  DC-10).  The  Air  Force  has  requested 
$3  72  million  In  the  FY1977  budget  to  pro- 
cure long  lead   time   Items  for   the  tanker z^' 

The  Air  Force  argues  that  the  dfveljpment 
of  this  plane  Is  more  generally  necessary  for 
long-range  refviellng  and  to  .supplement  air- 
lift capacity.  General  Jones  has  stated  ".  .  . 
the  ATCA  requirement  Is  In  no  way  an  out- 
growth of  the  B  1  bomber  program"*'  How- 
ever. Its  cost  can  be  considered  an  Implication 
of  the  B-1.  cspeclaUy  If  the  bomber's  refuel- 
Inc  requirement  lias  Increased 

The  most  recent  estimates  .s.j^'ge-st  that  the 
tanker  will  cost  between  $33  and  $44  million 
apiece.  Should  the  Air  Force  seek  a  fleet  of 
120,  the  totJil  cost  would  come  to  between 
$3.06  and  $5  28  MlUon  Shc.vild  the  Air  Force 
opt  for  a  fuller  fleet  of  300.  t<,  match  the  total 
bomber  force,  the  cost  could  be  between  $9.9 
and  $13.20  billion." 

This  dUscus-slon  provides  a  ranee  of  esti- 
mates for  the  full  B-1  program  cost,  includ- 
ing weapons,  operations  and  tanker  support. 
The  Center  for  Defense  Information  e.sti- 
mates  total  program  coet  at  $015  bUUon  The 
Brookings  Rep>ort  concurs,  .setting  total  cost 
at  $91.46  billion.  In  cu.-rent  dollars  The  cost 
figures  In  this  report  suggest  a  ranpe  of  $9.0 
to  $107  billion,  with  minimal  allowance  for 
the  Impact  of  future  Inflation  or  cost 
Increases." 

SECTION    nl:     THE    POLmi  S    OF    THE    B-1 

"We  knew  that  as  a  business  we  had  Just 
one  more  chance,  the  B-1." — Wlllard  Rock- 
well. Jr..  Chairman  of  the  Board,  June,  1970. 
(Fortune,  July.  1970) 

The  B-1  program  Illustrates  the  close  rela- 
tionship between  military  contractors  and  the 
government.  The  B-1  Ls  of  major  economic 
Importance  to  Its  prime  contractor,  Rockwell 
International.  Like  past  military  business  to 
Its  predecessor.  North  American  Aviation, 
military  programs  ensUiC  the  survlv.il  of  the 
aerospace  work  of  the  flrm  Rockwell's  ef- 
forts to  obtain  the  B-1  contract,  and  Its 
political  lobbying  to  maintain  support  for  the 
program  In  DOD  and  Congress  exemplify  the 
power  military  contractors  caJi  exercl.se  In 
their  relationship  with  the  government. 

North  American  Aviation  iNAA)  was  a 
long-standir.g  mllltarv  aviation  contractor, 
having  made  the  F-86,  F  lOO,  F  107  and  A-5 
Its  last  Involvement  In  bomber  program.s  wa-^ 
a  1957  contract  to  build  the  B-70,  for  uhlch 
It  received  $1.4  billion  between  1957  and 
1965." 

The  demise  of  the  B-70  was  a  blow  to  the 
firm,  which  was  doing  over  90 ""c  of  Its  busi- 
ness with  the  government  ajid  continued  to 
seek  new  contra<  t.s  Dminji  the  1960s,  NAA 
did  electronic  and  rocket  work  for  the  Na- 
tional Aeronautics  and  Space  Administration, 
Including  the  Apollo  .spacecraft.  Mercury 
launcher,  and  Saturn  second  stage  vehicle 
For  the  DOD,  NAA  worked  on  training  air- 
craft, the  OV-10  counterlnsurgency  aircraft. 
the  .Mlnuteman  and  F-111  guidance  systems, 
as  well  as  a  variety  of  other  projects  and  a 
good  deal  of  subcontracting  work  for  other 
military  contractors." 


Footnotes  at  end  of  article. 


North  Americar:  was  centrally  Involved  In 
the  eflort  to  hnd  another  successor  to  the 
B-52,  spendlnp  roughly  $25  million  of  com- 
pany funds  between  1965  and  1970  for  re- 
search work  on  AMSA.*-  A-MSAs  future  was 
uncertain,  however,  and  N.A.A  sufJered  an- 
other serlou.s  setback  with  the  disastrous 
.Apollo  capsule  fire  of  1967.  In  an  effort  to 
diversify  Its  business,  North  American 
merged  with  Rockwell  Standard  in  1967. 
Rockwell,  as  a  primarily  commercial  firm,  saw 
the  merger  as  a  way  to  ga:n  access  w  govern- 
ment contracts.  Conversely.  North  American 
could  reduce  lis  dependency  on  such  work 
by  becoming  part  of  a  coaimerclEii  enter- 
pri.se. ♦•- 

In  1970.  Rockwell  was  awarded  the  $1.35 
bllli-n  R&D  contract  for  the  B-1.  which  al- 
lowed for  a  pos.->ible  Incentive  fee  of  $115  75 
nililion.  if  the  co.-t  requirement.-  of  the  con- 
tract were  met."  Although  some  politicians 
criticized  tiie  award,  suggesting  that  Rock- 
well's design  was  i.nferior  to  those  of  General 
Dynamics  and  Boeing,  the  Air  Force  stated 
that  "North  American  Rockwell  Corp.  was 
the  lowest  bidder,  received  the  highest 
weighted  score,  and  was  the  unanimous 
choice  at  each  reviewing  level  "  ♦* 

Rockwell  has  continued  its  efforts  to  find 
other  government  business  In  addition  to 
the  B  1  and  to  diversify."  In  1972,  the  firm 
w,o!i  the  award  as  NASA's  prime  contractor 
for  the  space  shuttle,  a  contract  worth  over 
$6  billion  to  the  firm.  Then  In  1973  the  firm 
acquired  Collins  Radio  of  Cedar  Rapids, 
Iowa,  a  major  defense  subcontractor.  These 
efforts  have  helped  Rockwell  maintain  a 
steady  flow  of  government  bu-sine-ss.  In  1974 
they  were  the  ninth  ranking  defense  con- 
tractor: in  1975  they  ranked  number  ten. 
(See   Table    IV   on   following   page  ) 

The  B~l  is  a  major  part  of  Rockwell's 
defense  business.  The  value  of  the  R&D 
contract  has  risen  with  changes  to  over  $1.9 
billion  Averaged  annually,  the  contract 
brings  In  over  $330  million  esich  year  ( 7  to 
12';  of  Rockwell's  annual  sales  between  1970 
and  1975).  Production  contracts  for  the  B-1 
could  produce  at  least  $12  billion  in  sales  for 
the  firm.  Within  the  aerospace  division,  the 
B-1  has  probably  produced  between  25  O 
and  50'",  of  sales  since  1970.  In  turn,  this 
division  provided  nearly  30'"c  of  Rockwell's 
total  sales  in  1975  and  over  40 ''r  of  the 
company's  net  Income.  "The  division's 
future,"  said  Btislness  Week,  "depends 
heavily  on  whether  Congress  will  ever  ap- 
prove   production    of    the    B-1    bomber."'*^ 

Little  surprise  then,  that  Rockwell  has 
worked  hard  to  maintain  support  for  the 
contract  and  rebut  Its  critics.  The  Rockwell 
effort  has  Included  most  of  the  lobbying 
techniques  used  by  major  aerospace  con- 
tractors " 

1  Rockwell,  like  other  contractors,  main- 
tains continuous  communications  with  the 
government  contracting  agencies  and  with 
Congress,  partly  through  their  Washington 
offlce  Some  of  the  B  1  offices  and  production 
facilities  are  located  close  to  major  Air  Force 
bases,  test  ranges  and  R&D  complexes.  In- 
cluding Hampton.  Va,.;  HoUoman  Air  Force 
Base.  New  Mexico;  Huntsvllle,  .Alabama; 
Norton  Air  Force  Base.  In  San  Bernadino, 
California    and    Palmdale,    California" 

2.  Rockwell  has  regular  input  Into  DOD 
discussions  of  contracting  policies  and  future 
national    security    needs.    Board    Chairman 


Wlllard  P  Rockwell.  Jr  Is  one  of  29  mem- 
bers of  the  DOD  Industry  Advisory  Com- 
mittee, which  recular:y  dLscusses  such  topics. 
The  lAC  also  liicludes  representatives  of 
other  B  1  s'ubcontractors.  Cutler -Hammer. 
Goodyear  Tire  &  Rubber  Company.  Hughes 
Aircraft,  Martin  Marietta.  Menasco  Mfg  , 
Sperry  Rand.  Sundstrand  Corp  .  Texas  In- 
struments. United  Aircraft.  Western  Gear 
Corp  ,    and    Westinghouse   Electric    Corp" 

3.  Rockwell's  considerable  social  hospital- 
ity for  DOD  and  Air  Force  officials  has  been 
heavily  criticized  In  Congress  The  100  DOD 
civilian  and  military  guests  reported  to  have 
visited  Rockwell  hunting  lodges  and  vacation 
ret-reats  in  recent  years  have  Included  a  num- 
ber of  B~:  related  personnel,  such  as  Dr.  Mal- 
colm Currie.  Director  of  Defense  Research 
and  Engineering;  Adm  Thomas  H  Moorer. 
Chairman  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff;  and 
at  least  21  other  Air  Force  officers,  manv  of 
whom  have  worked  In  the  Air  Force  Office  of 
Research  and  Development,  which  has  gen- 
eral responsibility  for  the  B-1  program  The 
impact  of  these  social  visits  on  the  B-l  pro- 
gram Is  not  yet  known,  though  the  guests 
have  been  admonLshed  by  the  DOD  for  ac- 
cepting Rockwells  hospitality^ 

4.  Among  defense  contractors.  Rockwell  Is 
a  leading  employer  of  retired  military-  person- 
nel. A  recent  CEP  study  lists  41  such  em- 
ployees, between  1969  and  1973,  several  of 
who.m  would  have  played  a  role  In  the  B-] 
program  while  In  the  Air  Force:  the  Chief  of 
the  Air  Force  B-1  Configuration  Identifica- 
tion Division:  the  Comptroller  of  the  Los  An- 
geles office  of  the  Air  Force  Contract  Man- 
agement Division;  and  one  officer  who  held 
posts  as  Director  of  Procurement  Policy  in 
the  Air  Force  and  subsequently  as  Director  of 
Aircraft  and  Missiles  In  the  offlce  of  Asst.  Sec- 
retary of  Defense  for  Installations  and  Logis- 
tics." 

5.  The  Joint  Committee  on  Defense  Pro- 
duction has  released  documents  concerning 
an  Internal  Rockwell  planning  effort  to  de- 
fend Its  defense  contracts,  called  "Operation 
Common  Sense"  The  minutes  and  docu- 
ments show  company  efforts  to  encotirage 
community  programs  on  the  B-1:  company 
concern  about  the  activities  of  opponents  of 
the  B-1,  such  as  the  American  Friends  Serv- 
ice Committee:  and  worry  about  the  effect  on 
the  future  of  the  B-1  of  other  nuclear  deliv- 
ery systems  such  as  alr-carrled  Mlnuteman 
missiles. 

6.  One  ■'Op>eratlon  Common  Sense"  docu- 
ment suggests  the  Importance  of  company 
subcontracting  In  building  Congressional 
support  for  a  company's  defense  contracts  It 
links  dollar  value  of  major  Rockwell  defense 
subcontract  (B-1,  space  shuttle  and  Minute- 
man)  to  the  districts  of  members  of  the 
Hou.se  and  Senate  committees  on  .Armed 
Services  and  on  Appropriations 

Although  complete  subcontracting  infor- 
mation is  hard  to  come  by,  the  B-1  Is  a  nearly 
classic  example  of  this  practice,  with  ovra- 
5000  subcontractors,  suppliers  and  vendors  In 
48  stat«s  and  the  District  of  Columbia. «  Since 
a  large  percentage  of  a  contract  Is  subcon- 
tracted, the  prime  contractor  can  gain  politi- 
cal leverage  through  this  practice.  Partial 
data  Is  available  on  the  associate  prime  con- 
tractors and  the  major  subcontractors  for  t^e 
B-1,  indicating  the  wide  network  of  corporate 
relationships  the  prograni  helps  maintain 
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100,  341 
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VIZ.  m 

'  DO D  and  NASA  contract  figures  arttbaMd  On  Government  ftjcal  years. 


Source:  Rockwell,  "Annual  Reports:  Value  Line  Investment  Survey:"  Socurities  and  Excbai>|e 
Cofninisiion  10-K  tormi:  NASA:  000. 


FOOTNOTES 

'  The  B-62  has  been  steadily  modernized 
since  tbat  date.  Including  adaptattonB  for 
new  weapons,  electronic  counter  tneaaures. 
low-level  penetration  flying  and  quick  start 
for  the  engines  See  Alton  H.  Quanbeck  and 
Archie  L.  Wood,  Modernizing  the  Strategic 
Bomber  Force  (Washington,  D.C.:  Brookings, 
1976) .  p.  21  (hereafter  cited  as  Brookings  Re- 
port) :  Aviation  Week.  February  23,  1976,  p. 
56;  Air  University  Review.  September-Octo- 
ber, 1975.  pp.  48-62. 

'  The  other  elements  of  the  Triad  are  the 
sea-based  Poseidon  missile  system  (to  be 
followed  by  the  Trldenti.  operated  by  the 
Navy,  and  the  land-based  Mlnuteman  mis- 
siles, operated  by  the  Air  Force 

'Aviation  Week,  November  16,  1964,  p. 
23:  May  2.  1966.  p.  22.  and  January  16,  1967, 
p.   26 

'  AMSA  was  called  "America's  Most  Studied 
Aircraft,"  because  of  Its  many  predecessor 
studies:  the  Subsonic  Low-Altitude  Bomber 
(SLAB) ,  Extended  Range  Strike  Aircraft 
(ERSA),  Low  Altitude  Manned  Penetrator 
(LAMP)  and  the  Advanced  Manned  Precision 
Strike  System   (AMPSS) 

•  Congressional  Record.  December  17.  1971, 
p.  S47620.  which  reprints  a  speech  given  In 
Orlando.  Florida.  Dtvember  16.  1971 

'  Mach  1  Is  the  speed  of  sound  at  any  alti- 
tude. On  a  supersonic  mlsslot^  the  B-1  might 
fly  at  around  1600  mph. 

■  For  a  given  mission,  payload  could  be 
nuich  le.ss.  depending  on  the  amount  of  fuel 
the  B-1  must  carry.  Normally.  Its  weapons 
win  Include  Boeing's  nuclear-tipped  SR.\M.s 
(Short  Range  Attack  Missiles) .  The  Members 
of  Congresa  for  Peace  Through  Law  have 
suggested  that  In  a  real  mission  the  B-1  may 
carry  the  same  payload  as  the  B-5a.  See 
Oeorge  McOovern  and  Joha  P.  S«lt}erllng. 
"Report  on  the  B-1  Bomber  Program." 
(Washington,   D.C  :    MCPL.  May    1074).  p.  3 

"  Oen.  David  C  Jones.  Chief  of  Staff.  Air 
Force.  "FY1977  Posture  Statement,"  Presen- 
tation to  House  Approprlat^ns  Committee. 
February  1976.  |>p.  14-15. 

'There  have  been  other  areas  of  strategic 
and  technical  controversy  ower  the  B-1.  This 
rep>ort  has  selected  what  seam  to  be  critical 
areas  of  disagreement.  For  further  Informa- 
tion, see  the  Brookings  Report,  the  McGov- 
ern-Selberllng  FlejKJrt,  and  other  references 
on  strategy  which  follow 

'This  takeoff  advantage  ^uld  allow  more 
dispersed  basing  of  the  B-1,  which  cci'ild  use 
over  ino  ;i!rncl  !m  ;l  ■  :  ■  -  •.  Xt-'  ■  ■  •  ■■  H  52'S 
use  of  50.  Wider  dl.s;iersal  wn  \\'.\  -  >:i.;i!lcate 
enemy  targeting  plans  It  l«  not  clear,  how- 
ever that  thl."?  is  ft  sltfT'l'^Cant  advantage, 
given  the  n\imt)*r  of  wesipon.^  available  to 
Soviet  forces.  See  Richard  P  English  and 
Dan  I.  Bolef.  B-1:  SuperlKunber  for  the 
1980"»  (unpublished  ms  ,  1974 1,  p.  46.  This 
l.s  a  particularly  helpful  review  of  the  stra- 
teiftc  Lssues  surrounding  the  B-1 

"  For  fuller  dl8cua.slon  of  timing  and  sur- 
vivability, see  Bolef.  Chapter  IV.  and  Brook- 
ings Report.  Chapter  IV  and  pp  96-96.  For 
changes  In  the  B-l's  capabilities,  see  Select- 
ed Acquisition  Report.  B-1  Frogram  (Wash- 
ington. DC  :  Air  Force,  Decfmber  .?1.  1975). 
and     Report  of  Ad  Hoc  Man»gement  Review 


Committee  on  the  B-1."  reprinted  in  Con- 
gressional Record.  February  7.  1974.  pp. 
^1464- 1491  (hereafter  cited  as  BlsplUighoS 
Report) . 

■"The  B-53  may  be  adaptable  to  a  similar 
terrain-following  radar,  a  possibility  cur- 
rently being  studied  by  Boeing  and  the  Air 
Force.  Aviation  Week.  February  23.  1976,  p. 
56. 

"  Current  Soviet  air  defenses  include  2700 
Interceptors  and  9500  surface-to-air  missiles. 
For  further  Information,  see  Congressional 
Research  Service  (Library  of  Congress). 
United  States/ Soviet  Military  Balance 
(Washington.  DC:  1976).  p.  5.  Also  see 
Brookings  Report,  pp.   15-16  and  63-66. 

'♦  Brookings  Report,  p.  73. 

"Senate.  Appropriations  Committee.  Hear- 
ings on  DoD.  FY1974.  Part  1,  March  26,  1973, 
pp.  62-63. 

'•  "Cold  launch"  Is  a  system  whose  missiles 
pop  out  of  their  sUos  and  Are  their  engines 
once  airborne  This  saves  the  silo  for  re- 
loading. Although  the  USSR  ha5  only  a  small 
cold  launch  capability,  it  Is  superior  to  that 
of  the  U.S.,  and  could  grow.  See  Congressional 
Research  Service  Report,  p,  11. 

■'Interview  with  Col.  Robert  Whltaker. 
U.S.A.P.   (Ret).  February,  1976 

"The  cruise  missile,  launched  from  a 
stand-off  platform  might  be  an  alternative 
fur  this  purpose  This  Jet-powered  weat>on, 
currently  l>elng  developed  by  both  the  Navy 
and  the  Air  Force,  can  be  fired  from  a  stand- 
off platform  (B-1.  B-52.  converted  commer- 
cial Jet)  and  fly  in  low  at  roughly  the  same 
speed  as  the  B-1  It  can  be  equlpp>ed  with 
sensors  which  will  allow  it  to  lie  retargeted, 
on  Instructions  from  the  parent  ship  Al- 
though current  ratige  (roughly  650  miles  for 
the  Air  Force  version)  Is  low.  It  can  be  ex- 
tended and  could  perform  many  of  the  same 
tasks  as  the  B-1.  at  much  lower  coat.  See 
Brookings  Report  passim  The  cruise  could 
also  have  a  destabilizing  effect  on  arms  con- 
trol agreements  See  Donald  H.  Rumsfeld. 
Annual  Defense  Department  Report.  PIT  1977 
(Washington.   DC  :    DOD.    1976).  pp    52.   69. 

"Gen  David  C  Jones.  "FY  1977  Poeture 
Statement,"  p.  13 

"There  l.s  some  controxersy  atxiut  the  re- 
cent development  of  an  intercontinental 
BACKFIRE  bomber  in  the  USSR.  Its  primary 
role  does  not,  however,  appear  to  be  stra- 
tegic, and  the  USSR  does  not  currently  have 
the  tanker  capacity  to  use  it  on  such  a  mis- 
sion. See  Gen  Oeorge  S.  Brown.  Chairman  of 
the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff.  "United  State*  Mili- 
tary Posture  for  FY  1977."  ( Wa.ihlnfton 
DC:  JCS.  January.  1976).  pp  40  41  The 
International  Institute  for  Strategic  Studies 
descrlljes  the  BACKFIRE  as  a  ■Medium- 
range"  bomber.  IISS,  The  Military  Balance, 
1975-76  (London.  1976).  p  4  Janes  describes 
It  as  a  "peripheral"  bomber  Janes  All  the 
World's  Aircraft   (London.  1976).  pp.  616-16. 

"  The  current  B-52  generation  will  be  usa- 
ble until  the  1990"8,  perhaps  longer.  State- 
ment by  Malcolm  R  Ciirrle.  Director  of  De- 
fense Research  and  Development.  House  of 
Representatives,  Appropriations  Committee, 
Hearings  on  DOD  FY  1975,  Part  4.  April  29, 
1974,  p,  671  Also  Dr  Walter  B  IjiBerRe.  A.sst 
Secretary  of  the  Air  Force.  Senat<>,  Appropria- 
tions Committee.  Hearings  on  DOD  FY  1975. 
May  2.  1974.  p   672 


"In  1973,  Dr.  John  S  Foster.  Director  of 
DOD  Research  and  Development  testified 
that  If  the  unit  coei  of  the  B-1  rose  above  $60 
million.  It  should  be  subject  to  a  thorough 
re\  lew  by  the  Secretary  if  Defen.se.  Senat*. 
.\rmed  Services  Committee.  Hearings  on  Mili- 
tary Procurement.  FY  1974.  Part  2,  April  17, 
1973.  p.  990.  Also  in  1973.  Major  General  Wli- 
Ham  J.  Evans.  Asst.  Deputy  Chief  of  Staff  f<  r 
Research  and  Development,  Air  Farce,  stat«ri 
".  .  .  the  costs  that  you  (Senator  Mclnryre' 
mentioned  of  $65.  $70  million  |  per  plane] 
we  haven't  even  thought  of  as  likely  cueis 
Tor  the  weapon  system  General  Nel.s.  n  is 
developing  for  us"  Senate,  Armed  Ser\  ices 
Committee.  Hearings  on  DOD  FY  1974,  Part 
5,  p.  2825. 

"Letter  of  March  14.  1975  to  Secretary  of 
Defense  James  R  Schleplnger  The  Oeiierta 
Accounting  Ofllec  reported  that  Inflation  •*afl 
responsible  for  only  30'",  of  the  cost  growth 
In  45  weapons  systenu  In  1972.  GAO,  Cost 
Growth  In  Major  Weapons  Systems:  Depart- 
ment of  Etefense  (Washington,  DC  :  March 
26.  1973),  p  2. 

■*  A  specific,  regular  repKjrtlng  of  cost  in- 
creases for  raw  materials,  machinery  and 
labor  would  be  a  welcome  addition  to  DOD 
cost  reporting 

*  On  the  basis  of  such  incomplete  Infor- 
mation, there  are  few  direct  ways  of  examin- 
ing reported  Inflation  data.  Comparing  Infla- 
tion 0:1  actual  appropriations  for  the  B- 1 
research  and  de\elopment  program  1  1970- 
76).  for  example,  with  the  overall  DOD  Index 
(deflator)  for  rates  of  Inflation  In  Air  Force 
RAD  (used  In  budget  preparation),  the  B-1 
Inflation  rate  appears  lower  On  the  o»her 
hand,  the  Air  Force's  reported  dollar  amount 
of  Inflation  on  the  B  1  (SAR.  12  75) ,  Is  hleher 
than  the  overall  DOD  deflator  Indicates  The 
same  results  emerge  from  the  \isliig  the 
Wholesale  Price  Index  for  comparl.son  Thlo 
simply  suggests  that  the  Air  Force's  reported 
Inflation  on  the  B  1  Is  po«.sih;r  misleading 
DOD  deflators  can  he  obtained  from  the  Office 
of  the  Secretary  r>f  Defense  (Comptroller* 
The  Wholesale  Price  Index  Is  available  from 
the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics,  Dept.  of 
Labor 

••  As  an  example  of  the  impenetrability 
of  DOD  categories,  this  item  Is  described 
a.s  "Revl.^*<l  Cost  Methodology  and  Revised 
Estimate   ' 

"See  the  Sele<  te<l  Acquisition  Report 
(SAR)  (December  31,  1976).  Also  Defense 
Industry  Bulletin.  'Vol.  'Vai.  No.  3  (Summer. 
1971 ) .  p   13 

"SAR.  Deceniljer  31,  1976  and  letter  from 
GAO  to  Rep  lies  Aspln.  December  24.  1975 
Since  this  chanpe  led  the  Air  Force  to  drop 
supersonic  flight  from  the  B  Is  ml.sslon  prr- 
flle.  Rep  Aspln  questioned  building  In  such 
ft  capability  at  all  ITie  ^iipersonlc  capabil- 
ity reportedly  lni.re-a.se-i  the  unit  price  of  a 
B-1  by  10-30'~r  See  GAO  letter  to  .^spln. 
above,  and  Aspln  press  relea.se.  Januar>-  4 
1976  Problems  with  excessive  fuel  oonsiunp- 
tlon  In  the  entrlnes  have  a:.s<-i  reduced  the 
rang©  for  the  ba-slc  B  1  mission  by  146  miles 
See  GAO,  B-1  Aircraft  Program:  Staff  Study 
(Washington.   Or     March.   1976).  pp    40-41. 

".'^e  S.VR,  December  31.  1975;  Bl<ipllng- 
hoff  Report,  p   SI 488 

"For  offensive  avlotilcs  development  .see 
Statement  of  Lt.  Oen    Otto  J    Glasser.  Dep- 
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uty  CThlef  of  Staff  for  Research  and  Develop- 
ment, Air  Force,  House  of  Representatives. 
.Appropriations  Committee.  Hearings  on 
DoD  FY1972.  Part  6.  May  27.  1971.  p.  267. 
Also  Gen.  Glasser.  Senate.  Armed  Services 
Committee.  Hearings  on  DoD,  FY1972,  Part  2. 
April  1.  1971.  p  1308  Also  statement  of  Gen. 
Donald  Nelson.  Senate,  Armed  Services  ODm- 
mlttee.  Hearings  on  DoD.  FY  April  6,  1973, 
pp  2798,  2824.  The  GAO  conclusion  on  the 
defen.slve  avionics  system  Is  reported  In  GAO. 
B-1  Aircraft  Proeram  (March.  1976).  pp. 
47-48. 

n  Oen.  Olasser,  Hou-se  Appropriations,  May 
27.  1971,  p   257 

"  This  dectslon  Increased  R&D  costs  by 
$164  million.  Nelson.  Senate.  Armed  Service 
April  6.  1973.  pp  2784  2824.  Further  problems 
are  reported  In  Avtiitlon  Week.  April   12.  19. 

"Cuts  In  the  F'i'  1976  budget  would  delay 
delivery  of  the  first  production  engine  by 
months,  and  of  the  first  production  plane  by 
three  months  (to  August,  1979).  In  turn,  the 
system  will  not  be  fully  operational  until 
May.  1982.  SAR.  December  31.  1975. 

«  BLspUnghofl  Report,  p.  S1488 

•^  Ibid.  p.  1484 

"The  B-1  might  also  carry  the  advanced 
strategic  air-launched  missile  (  ASAI.M) .  cur- 
rently In  flight  testing,  which  would  comple- 
ment the  SRAM,  with  a  longer  range,  and 
have  both  alr-to-air  and  alr-Lo-grouiid  mis- 
sions. Aviation  Week,  March  1.  1976.  p  24 
This  discu.sslon  focuses  on  SRAM  aiid  ALCM. 
since  new  SRAMs  would  be  produced  be- 
cause of  the  B  1  program  and  the  ALCM  will 
probably  be  developed  tandem  with  the  B-1. 
The  FY  1977  DoD  poeture  statement  says  ad- 
ditional SRAM  production  depends  on  ap- 
proval of  the  B-1  Rumsfeld,  Annua!  Defense 
Department  Report,  Fl*1977.  p  68.  A.sst  Sec- 
retary of  the  Air  Force  Walter  LaBerge  un- 
derlined the  connection  between  the  B-1  and 
the  ALCM  In  Senate,  Armed  Services  Com- 
mittee, Hearings  on  DoD  FY1975,  March  26. 
1974.  p.  2845. 

■  Center  for  Defense  Information  esti- 
mate. 1975.  The  Bnx)klngB  Report  uses  a 
smaller  figure  of  $500,000  each,  resulting  In  a 
total  cost  of  $2  234  billion,  plus  $100  million 
to  start  up  the  SRAM  production  line.  (  p.  31 ) 

"  ALCM  figures  estimated  by  the  Center 
for  Defense  Information.  1975.  These  esti- 
mates use  mld-1970  dollars. 

"Lt  Gen  Alton  D  Slay.  Dep  Chief  of 
Staff  for  Research  and  Development  Air 
Force.  'Budget  Estimates.  FLscal  Year  1977," 
presentation  to  the  House  Committee  on 
Armed  Services.  February,  1976.  p.  18.  In  1972. 
Boeing  received  a  $1  62  million  contract  to 
study  converting  the  747  Into  a  tanker.  De- 
fense Marketing   Survey.   February.   1974. 

"Gen.  David  C.  Jones.  "FY1977  Poeture 
Statement."  p  26. 

"  The  unit  covSt  estimate  comes  from  a 
letter  from  GAO  Comptroller  General  Elmer 
Staats  to  Rep.  Les  Aspln.  December.  1975.  The 
Br(X)klngs  Report  estimates  the  tanker  need 
at  120  by  1985  (p  36)  The  Washington  Post 
reported  an  Air  Force  estimate  of  $15  billion 
for  300  tankers 

"These  figures  are  Incomplete  with  regard 
to  nuclear  weap)ons.  since  warhead  costs  are 
classified.  Nor  does  It  suggest  a  cost  for  de- 
veloping and  Installing  more  sophisticated 
avionics  In  the  B  1.  since  fl(jures  are  un- 
available. 

'^'Fortune.  July,  1970.  p  27.  Rockwell  built 
only  two  prototypes  of  the  B-70  One  crashed 
during  a  publlcltv  flight,  while  the  other  is 
currently  on  display  in  the  Air  Pcwce  Mu- 
seum, Dayton.  Ohio. 

"Data  from  North  American  .Aviation.  An- 
nual Reports.  For  a  brief  discussion  of  the 
OV-10,  see  Pacific  Northwest  Research  Center, 
Rockwell  Internationa!  'E\igene,  Ore.  1975). 
p.  18. 

•■■•Fortune.  July.  1970.  p  27  Ri.ughly  half 
of  this  was  recoverable  from  the  government 
as  Independent  Research   and   Development 

"Dale  D    Myers.   President    of   Rockwell's 


Aerospace  Operations  stated:  "Levelling  out 
the  peaks  and  valleys  of  the  aircraft  business 
was  one  reason  for  the  merger  of  North  Amer- 
ican and  Rockwell."  Business  Week,  May  12. 
1975. 

•■  Cieneral  Electric  received  the  contract 
for  the  engines,  over  Pratt  and  Whitney.  In 
1972.  Boeing  won  the  contract  to  integrate 
the  offensive  avionics.  In  1974.  AIL  of  Cutler 
Hammer  was  selected  to  develop  the  defen- 
sive avionics. 

*"  Defense  Industry  Bulletin,  July,  1970,  p. 
31.  The  critics  Included  Rep.  Thomas  Pelly 
(R  -Wash.) .  There  was  also  a  suggestion  that 
politics  had  played  a  role  In  the  Adminis- 
tration's decision.  In  particular,  the  role  of 
Gov.  Ronald  Reagan  and  Sen.  George  Murphy 
of  California.  Pacific  Northwest  Research 
Center,  p.  11. 

'•In  July.  1973,  Air  Force  Secretary  John 
McLucas  announced  that  Rockwell's  B-1 
problems  had  eliminated  the  incentive  fee 
portion  of  Its  contract.  Aviation  Week,  July 
23.  1973 

*  Rockwell  International,  Annual  Reports: 
Investor  Responsibility  Research  Center.  The 
B-1  Bomber  Program:  Social  and  Environ- 
mental Issues  (Washington.  D.C,  January  21, 
1976),  p.  A-12;  Business  Week,  November  3. 
1976. 

'•'  Since  military  contractors  are  rarely 
forthcoming  about  their  lobbying  activities, 
this  report  suggests  Rockwell's  activities  and 
px)lnts  of  access  to  the  Executive  and  Con- 
gress, on  the  basis  of  published  evidence. 

"  "Rockwell  International  Geographic  In- 
dex." In  NARMIC,  News.  January.  1976. 

"  Data  drawn  from  Senate,  Committee  on 
Government  Operations,  FederaJ  Advisory 
Committees:  Index  for  1974  (Washington, 
DC  .  1975),  p    969. 

'-*  The  gueet  ILsts  were  released  by  the  Joint 
Committee  on  Defense  Production  at  Febru- 
ary 3,  1976  hearings  and  in  a  letter  to  Secre- 
tary of  Defense  Donald  Rumsfeld,  February 
17,  1976.  See  New  York  Times,  February  4, 
1976  and  March  18,  1976. 

» See  Leon  S.  Reed,  Military  Maneuvers 
(New  York :  Council  on  Economic  Priorities. 
19751.  pp.  5.  17.  18 

•'*  Letter  from  DoD  to  Sen.  George  McOov- 
ern, March,  1976. 


DESEGREGATION  A^TD  THE  CITIES, 
PART  IV— ACADEMIC  ACHIEVE- 
MENT RESEARCH 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  opponents 
of  school  desegregation  frequently  claim 
that  urban  desegregation  plans  damage 
the  educational  process.  A  1972  public 
opinion  .survey  found  that  millions  of 
Americans  believed  that  the  courts  had 
ordered  busing  In  spite  of  evidence  that 
it  would  hurt  children's  education.  In 
fact,  the  Supreme  Court  had  explicitly 
ruled,  in  its  first  busing  decision,  that 
courts  must  not  "significantly  impinge  on 
the  educational  process"  in  accomplish- 
ing desegregation 

In  a  society  where  the  schools  have 
often  been  the  key  to  social  mobility,  we 
must  closely  consider  any  policy  that 
damages  education.  Time  after  time  some 
Members  of  the  House  and  Senate  have 
claimed  that  education  was  suffering  be- 
cause of  court  orders. 

There  have  been  scores  of  studies  of 
the  educational  Impact  of  desegregation 
in  the  past  two  decades.  Although  most 
of  this  research  may  be  seriously  flawed 
by  a  variety  of  methodolc^cal  weak- 
nesses and  there  has  been  no  serious  na- 
tional assessment  of  the  impact  of  de- 
segregation since  1966,  a  few  things  can 
be  said  with  confidence  about  the  edu- 
cational effects: 


First.  There  is  a  consensus  among  vir- 
tually all  the  researchers  that  desegrega- 
tion does  not  harm  the  education  of 
either  blacks  or  whites,  even  during  the 
turbulent  transitional  period. 

Second.  T^e  first  phase  of  desegrega- 
tion ( usually  the  only  phase  measured  > 
most  often  produces  gains  for  minority 
students,  gains  which  appear  to  be  re- 
lated to  enrollment  within  a  classroom 
which  contains  higher  proportions  of 
children  from  middle  class  homes. 

Third.  The  research  shows  no  likeli- 
hood that  sch(X)l  desegregation  will  prove 
to  be  an  educational  panacea,  eliminat- 
ing the  difTerence  in  achievement  scores 
between  minority  and  white  children 
Schools  cannot  overcome  all  of  the 
socioeconomic  and  educational  differ- 
ences of  children  s  home  background 

School  desegregation  should  not  be 
basically  considered  as  an  educational 
but  as  a  constitutional  reform,  though  it 
can  establish  the  preconditions  for  edu- 
cational change  if  local  school  officials 
wish  to  use  the  opportunity.  The  role  of 
the  courts  is  one  of  dismanthng  uncon- 
stitutional de  jure  segregation  of  public 
education.  The  available  evidence  sug- 
gests that  they  are  accomplishing  this 
goal  without  impairing  the  educational 
process.  Though  school  integration  has 
not  ended  educational  differences  it  is 
interesting  to  note  that  its  effects  are 
usually  substantially  more  positive  than 
compensators'  programs.  If  school  de- 
segregation can  usually  produce  some 
positive  shortrun  effects,  even  in  a  cli- 
mate of  racial  polarization  and  resist- 
ance by  Icxjal  school  officials  and  national 
leaders,  surely  its  long-term  potential, 
with  positive  leadership,  is  much  greater. 
Con^rress  should  finance  national  re- 
search to  find  out  how  to  make  the  proc- 
ess of  adjustment  work  more  effectively. 

The  two  best  recent  summaries  of  the 
research  hterature  on  des^regation  and 
academic  achievement  were  published 
last  year  by  Prof.  Nancy  St.  John  of  the 
University  of  Massachusetts  and  Meyer 
Weinberg,  editor  of  Integrated  Educa- 
tion. Both  have  long  and  distinguished 
records  of  research  in  the  field.  Although 
these  two  scholars  disagree  about  policy 
recommendations,  their  analyses  of  the 
research  literature  have  major  similari- 
ties. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  these 
two  articles  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
IPtom    Law    and    Contemporary    Problems. 

sprtng  1975] 
The     Relationship     Bitwken     School    De- 
segregation   AND   Academic    Achtevement 

A  Review  or  the  Reseakch 

(By  Meyer  Weinberg*) 
•  Professor  of  History,   Loop   College,   City 
Colleges  of  (Chicago:  Lecturer,  Northwestern 
University    School    of    Education:    editor    of 
Integrated  Education. 

INTRODUCTION 

Desegregation  has  become  a  major  factor 
in  American  education.  The  courts  have 
emphatically  declared  that  segregation  must 
end;  school  boards  must  take  those  measures 
"which  promise  realistically  to  convert 
promptly  to  a  system  without  a  'white'  school 


Footnotes   at  end  of  article. 
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and  ft  Negro"  school,  but  Ji  at  schools.' '  The 
Supreme  Court  soon  n«ide  clear  what 
"promptly"  nieant.- 

ICIontlnued  operatloi^  of  segregated 
sctLOols  under  a  standard  of  allowing  ■all 
deliberate  speed"  tor  deJegregatlon  Is  no 
longer  constitutionally  perfilaslble  ...  |T|he 
obligation  of  every  sch<iol  district  Is  to 
terminate  dual  school  systems  at  once  and  to 
operate  now  and  hereafiter  only  unitary 
schools. 

And  the  Supreme  Court.  In  the  Keyes 
case.  Indicated  that  these  requirements  were 
to  extend  to  those  school  districts  which 
had  never  operated  "under  a  constitutional 
or  .statutory  provision  that  mandated  or  per- 
muted racial  segregation  in  public  educa- 
tion," '  if  there  was  evidence  of  purposeful 
segregation  practiced  by  school  officials  in 
at  least  a  portion  of  such  districts. 

Many  have  contended  that  Broum  '  did  not 
re.st  on  social  science  evidence  that  segrega- 
tion is  psychologically  harmful  to  Negro 
students.-  or  on  the  belief  that  the  educa- 
tional opportunity  which  the  Court  ordereo 
states  to  provide  equally  without  regard  to 
race  would  lead  to  Improved  academic 
achievement  on  the  part  of  Negro  students. 
Nevertheless,  since  Brown,  social  scientists 
have  sought  to  prove  or  disprove  the  linkage 
between  racial  and  class  Integration  and 
pupil  performance." 

This  article  reviews  school  desegregation 
research  that  has  been  undertaken  In  this 
area,  much  of  It  unpublished.  A  major  pur- 
pose, then,  of  this  article  Is  to  disseminate 
Information  concerning  these  studies  more 
extensively  so  that  researchers  and  policy 
makers  may  build  upon  them  It  is  beyond 
the  scope  of  this  article,  however,  to  sys- 
tematically critique  the  methodology  and 
approach  used  by  the  studies  included 
herein.'  Having  alerted  the  researcher  to  the 
existence  of  these  studies  and  their  general 
findings  and  conclusions,  It  must  remain 
for  each  Interested  person  to  undertake  the 
In-depth.  critical  analysis  necessary  to  an 
understanding  of  the  full  Implications  of 
these  studies  and  the  likelihood  that  the 
results  will  be  replicated  elsewhere.  While 
research  on  the  Impact  of  desegregation  on 
academic  achievement  has  been  madequate.- 
ovcr  the  last  decade  research  efforts  have 
Increased  somewhat.  But  unless  support  for 
continuing  research  Is  forthcoming  from 
the  federal  government  and  foundations.  It 
Is  questionable  whether  there  will  be  sig- 
nificant advances  beyond  what  the  studies 
reviewed   In  this  article  have  shown. 

What  can  social  scientists  tell  us  about  the 
effects  of  school  desegregation  on  academic 
achievement?  The  primary  focus  of  school 
desegregation  research  to  date  has  been  on 
the  cognitive  skills  (eg  .  reading  and  mathe- 
matics) of  non-whites.  The  greatest  number 
of  such  studies  report  positive  gains  as  a 
result  cf  desegregation,  although  It  Is  clear 
that  much  additional  research  Is  needed 
before  the  findings  can  be  fully  understood 
and  translated  Into  effective  policy.  This  Is 
due  In  part  to  the  fact  that  social  scientists' 
vmderstanding  of  the  learning  process  is 
not  very  well  developed,  so  that  explaining 
the  causes  of  Improved  pupil  performance, 
even  when  race  Is  not  an  issue.  Is  a  proble- 
matic endeavor.  Moreover,  some  problems 
arl.se  from  the  research  methodology  used: 
some  of  these  problems  are  discussed  In  this 
article" 

There  are  some  social  science  research 
findings  of  the  effects  of  desegregation  on 
the  academic  achievement  of  nonwhites, 
however,  about  which  there  Is  a  degree  of 
consensus  among  social  scientists: 

1.  Of  the  dozens  of  studies  of  the  effect.s  of 
school  desegregation  on  the  achievement  of 
nonwhltee.  only  a  very  few  give  any  indica- 
tion that  placing  nonwhites  in  desegregated 
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schools  might  lessen  their  rate  of  academic 
achievement. 

a.  There  Is  virtually  no  evidence,  out  of  a 
substantial  body  of  research,  that  desegre- 
gation lowers  the  achievement  levels  of 
whites. 

Thus  the  available  research  gives  little 
reason  to  believe  that  school  desegregation. 
In  moet  settings,  will  adversely  affect  the 
academic  achievement  of  either  white  or 
black  students'"  But  will  It  improve  aca- 
demic performance? 

Before  attempting  to  answer  this  question 
on  the  basis  of  evidence  provided  by  existing 
research  studies,  the  paramount  problem  In 
moat  of  the  research  should  be  noted:  the 
difficulty  In  Isolating  those  factors  other 
than  Interracial  contact  that  might  account 
for  the  findings  on  the  effects  of  desegrega- 
tion. An  Important  determinant  of  academic 
achievement  appears  to  be  the  home  en- 
vironment. Few  studies,  however,  are  able  to 
deal  adequately  with  this  factor  Efforts  to 
"control"'  for  the  socioeconomic  background 
of  children  is  often  used  as  a  surrogate  for 
the  8tudent"8  family  situation,  but  it  is  not  a 
very  precise  measure.  People  from  different 
social  classes  may  have  similar  attitudes  to- 
ward education  and  child  rearing  And  al- 
most nothing  Is  known  about  how  differences 
In  family  attltudea  and  values  relevant  to 
school  achievement  affect  learning  within 
socioeconomic  groupings.  Another  very  Im- 
portant factor  affecting  desegregation  studies 
Is  the  student"8  academic  aptitude. 

The  studies  reviewed  In  this  article  come 
to  a  variety  of  conclusions  about  the  effects 
of  desegregated  schooling  on  the  academic 
achievement  of  black  students  and  other 
minorities.  These  studies  are  categorized  on 
the  basis  of  their  conclusions  as  follows: 

1.  Racial  mixing  Is  found  to  result  In  a 
general  increase  In  nonwhlte  student  aca- 
demic achievement; 

2.  Multiracial  schooling  Is  found  to  have 
a  mixed  effect  on  nonwhlte  student  academic 
achievement; 

3.  Attendance  at  racially  mixed  schools  has 
no  apparent  effect  on  student  academic 
achievement: 

4.  Desegregation  has  negative  effects  on 
the  achievement  gains  of  nonwhlte  students. 

This  article  reviews  some  of  the  more  Im- 
portant studies  representing  each  of  these 
categories.  In  addition,  attention  Is  given 
to  research  on  whether  busing  itself — with 
or  without  desegregation  as  Its  purpose — ^af- 
fects  learning. 

I.  STUDrES  SHOWtNO  A  POSITIVK  EFITECT  OF  IN- 
rSRRACIAL  SCHOOLING  ON  ACADrMJC  ACHICVE- 
MENT 

One  of  the  most  methodologically  sophisti- 
cated and  extensive  studies  of  the  effects  of 
school  desegregation  Is  the  recent  evalua- 
tion of  the  Emergency  School  Assistance 
Program  (ESAP)."  published  late  In  1973." 
The  ESAP  evaluation  found  that  achieve- 
ment scores  of  black  male  high  school  stu- 
dents who  attended  schools  receiving  federal 
desegregation  aid  were  one-half  grade  level 
higher  then  their  peers  In  other  schools.  This 
was  attributed  by  the  researchers  to  "Im- 
provements in  the  (experimental  1  schools' 
racial  climate  affecting  the  motivation  of 
these  students"'-''  Only  about  half  of  the 
between-school  variance  In  achievement  was 
explained  by  social-class  factors.  Leadership 
by  principals  and  teachers  was  found  to  be 
very  effective  In  helping  white  students  ac- 
cept desegregation  '* 

A  similar  study  "  of  the  effect  of  school 
and  classroom  Integration  on  academic 
achievement  wa.s  undertaken  In  the  late 
1960'8  by  James  McPartland,  using  Coleman 
Report  data.'"  This  study  attempted  to  an- 
swer questions  which  had  arisen  In  earlier 
investlgalons: 

1.  Do  racial  effects  on  achievement  per- 
sist even  after  adjusting  for  differences  in 
social  class?  Racial  classroom  desegregation 


was  found  to  have  a  positive  effect  on 
achievement  that  is,  for  the  most  part,  in- 
dependent of  family  background. 

2.  Is  there  a  different  racial  effect  on 
achievement  «n  desegregated  schools  as  con- 
trasted With  desegregated  classrooms?  "Re- 
gardless of  the  racial  composition  of  the 
schools,  the  average  achievement  level  of 
Neg^o  students  Increases  with  the  propor- 
tion of  their  classmates  who  are  white.""  '■ 
However,  "when  cla-ssroom  racial  composition 
as  well  as  family  background  differences  are 
held  constant,  there  Is  no  evidence  that  the 
percent  white  enrolled  In  the  school  has  any 
appreciable  Influence  on  Negro  student 
achievement."'  '"  And  "Negro  students  who 
remain  In  segregated  classes  In  a  'deae^e- 
gated'  school  receive  no  benefit  in  terms  ot 
their  academic  growth.'"  Indeed.  McPariland 
found  that  "segregated  classes  may  be  mon' 
detrimental  for  Negro  student  achievement 
If  they  occur  In  mostly  white  schools  rather 
than  mostly  Negro  schools.""  '• 

3.  Are  racial  effects  on  achievement  simply 
artifacts  of  ability  group'ng  procedures? 
Matzen,  In  his  San  FrancLsco  Bay  area 
study.*  found  that  ability  grouping  ac- 
counted for  a  good  deal  of  what  appeared  to 
be  racial  differentials  In  achievement.  While 
McPartland  also  found  that  school  selection 
processes  play  a  role.  It  was  a  distinctly  minor 
one.  He  concluded,  therefore,  that  desegrega- 
tlve  effect  on  classroom  achievement  could 
not  be  explained  by  the  schools'  selection 
processes,  and  that  race  was  an  autonomous 
factor." 

Under  the  auspices  of  the  United  States 
Commission  on  Civil  Rights.  McPartland, 
with  Robert  Tork.  reanalyzed  some  of  the 
Coleman  Report  =»  data  In  an  effort  to  sepa- 
rate the  effects  of  race  from  that  of  social 
clas.s  upon  achievement  scores"  The  study 
concluded  that  "'there  Is  a  positive  association 
of  achievement  scores  with  the  racial  com- 
position of  the  classroom,  no  matter  what  the 
racial  composition  of  the  school  may  be.""  »* 
Even  when  "holding  constant  the  social  class 
of  the  student  and  his  school — there  remains 
an  upward  trend  In  average  achievement 
level  (of  hlacksj  as  the  proportion  of  white 
classmates  Increases."  » 

McPartland  and  York  suggest  two  reasons 
for  the  apparent  Inconsistency  between  their 
findings  and  those  of  the  Coleman  Refxirt  on 
this  point:  (1)  the  statistical  techniques 
used  In  the  earlier  study  tended  to  confuse 
social  class  and  race;  and  (2)  the  Coleman 
Report.  In  the  regression  analyses,  used  the 
school  rather  than  the  classroom  as  the  unit 
of  analysis.  Yet.  the  authors  stress  that  ""It 
Is  In  the  classroom  within  the  school  where 
the  characteristics  of  the  fellow  students 
have  their  effects."  ^  Negro  students  In  a 
segregated  classroom,  for  example,  do  not 
benefit  even  If  the  school  as  a  whole  is  ra- 
cially balanced.  The  research  design  em- 
ployed In  the  Coleman  Report  did  not  permit 
this  kind  of  distinction  to  be  made 

Several  studies  relating  higher  achieve- 
ment of  black  students  to  attendance  at  non- 
segregated  schools  were  completed  In  1971 
by  Nancy  St.  John."  Black  ninth-graders  in 
the  city  of  Pittsburgh  who  hswl  attended  non- 
segregated  elementary  schools  for  a  large 
part  of  their  early  education  showed  higher 
achievement  .scores  In  mathematlas  than 
black  students  who  had  attended  segregated 
schools.  She  also  found  that  the  academic 
success  of  these  black  children  was  depend- 
ent to  a  significant  degree  upon  .social  ac- 
ceptance by  white  classmates.  Thus,  con- 
cludes St.  John,  optimistic  and  skilled  guid- 
ance by  an  understanding  teacher  h  crucial 
In  the  non-segregated  school.  St.  John  came 
to  parallel  conclusions  following  a  study  in 
Boston^  She  and  Lewis  studied  908  white 
and  black  sixth-graders  In  eighteen  different 
schools,  dlstrlbiited  among  thlrty-slx  class- 
rooms. A  positive  association  between  in- 
creased achievement  of  blacks  in  arithmetic 
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and  the  schooVs  percentage  of  white  enroll- 
ment was  found,  with  black  pupils  achieving 
greater  gains  If  their  schools  were  majority 
white-" 

James  Portenberry  studied  Negro  achieve- 
ment In  Oklahoma  City,  comparing  the 
achievement  scores  of  a  sample  of  eighth  and 
ninth  grade  Negro  students  with  their  sixth 
grade  scores.*"  Some  of  the  children  had  never 
attended  a  desegregated  school,  and  others 
had  attended  segregated  schools  through  the 
sixth  grade  but  were  placed  In  a  desegregated 
school  for  the  seventh  and  eighth  grades.  All 
of  the  students  had  had  statistically  .-imllar 
achievement  test  scores  In  sixth  grade.  By 
eighth  grade,  students  In  racially  mixed 
classes  had  significantly  Improved  their  per- 
formance In  arithmetic  compared  to  those  In 
segregated  schools,  although  there  was  no 
difference  In  performance  on  reading  achieve- 
ment tests.  By  ninth  grade,  children  In  mixed 
classes  scored  higher  in  arithmetic  and 
language  expression  achievenaent  tests,  while 
the  children  In  segregated  classes  scored 
higher  In  reading  achievement.  Fortenberry's 
overall  coiicluslon  was  that  ""in  general, 
Negroes  achieve  better  in  mixed  than  In 
non-mixed  classes."'  ■'^ 

A  study  which  compared  the  achievement 
ol  black  students  In  racially  balanced  and 
Imbalanced  schools  in  a  city  in  upstate  New 
York  showed  no  significant  differences  In 
achievement  by  type  of  school  attended.  But 
when  students  who  had  attended  these 
schools  for  two  years  or  longer  were  examined 
separately,  significantly  higher  achievement 
scores  were  found  among  children  who  at- 
tended racially  balanced  schools.^- 

In  an  ongoing  longitudinal  study  of  316 
Negro  and  501  white  students  attending  six 
schools  in  two  cities,  one  In  the  West  and  one 
in  the  Midwest,  Michael  Rosenfeld  reported 
that  while  Negro  students  scored  lower  on  the 
achievement  tests  administered,  "there  were 
tests  In  the  battery  and  time  periods  during 
which  Negro  and  white  students  grew  at  the 
same  rates  when  Initial  differences  between 
the  two  groups  were  taken  Into  account."  " 

Robert  Frary  and  Thomas  Goolsby  studied 
the  efleci-s  of  compensatorr  education  on 
black  children  In  segregated  and  non-segre- 
gated settings  In  Gulfport,  Mississippi." 
Twenty  classrooms  of  first-graders  were  in- 
volved, ten  experimental  and  ten  control 
groups  Children  In  the  experimental  classes 
were  assigned  at  random;  they  also  came 
from  poorer  homes  than  black  children  in 
the  control  group.  Children  In  the  non-segre- 
gated group  gained  significantly  more  than 
did  those  in  segregated  classes."^  Children 
who  had  scored  low  on  the  Metropolitan 
Readiness  Tests  responded  especially  well  to 
the  special  Instructional  measures  of  the 
compensatory  education  program.  Indeed, 
"the  achievement  scores  of  the  low  readiness. 
Integrated  Negroes  exceed  those  for  either 
white  group  in  spite  of  a  much  lower  mental 
age  mean.  .  .  ."  '*  Goolsby  and  Frary  warn 
of  the  depressive  effect  on  low  readiness  chil- 
dren of  being  placed  In  a  segregated  class- 
room. In  such  settings  "very  low  achievement 
may  become  the  accepted  norm."  '^ 

Seventy-five  Negro  fourth,  fifth,  and  sixth 
grade  students  In  five  desegregated  schools 
la  Nashville  were  compared  with  a  like  num- 
ber from  three  all -Negro  schools.*'  The 
former,  who  constituted  from  8  to  33  per  cent 
of  enrollment  In  their  schools,  had  attended 
desegregated  schools  for  up  to  six  years.  All 
children  In  the  sample  were  from  the  saon* 
neighborhoods.  Academic  achievement  was 
found  to  be  significantly  higher  among  stu- 
dents attending  the  desegregated  than  the 
segregated  schools.  Children  who  entered  a 
desegregated  school  near  tl.e  beginning  of 
their  school  career  achieved  significantly 
better  than  segregated  pupils.  On  the  other 
hand,   children   who   were   not   desegregated 
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until  the  fifth  or  sixth  grade  achieved  less 
than  did  Negro  children  in  the  segregated 
schools.  However,  the  significance  of  this 
research  is  difficult  to  gauge  because  even 
though  students  came  from  similar  neighbor- 
hoods, no  explicit  controls  for  social  class 
were  employed. 

A  study  was  conducted  of  New  Rochelle 
schools  after  approximately  50  per  cent  of  the 
enrollment  of  an  all-Negro  elementary  school 
was  transferred  to  several  predominantly 
white  schools."  After  one  year,  achievement 
tests  were  administered  to  all  of  the  Negro 
transferees.  Achievement  test  score  changes 
for  students  in  grades  one  through  five  were 
found  to  be  statistically  Insignificant.*"  To 
determine  the  effect  of  social  class,  average 
reading  scores  of  both  Negro  tran.sferees  and 
those  who  remained  in  the  all-Negro  school 
were  compared  with  those  of  the  white  chil- 
dren in  the  receiving  school;  the  latter  were 
significantly  higher,  despite  the  fact  that  the 
white  students  were  of  the  same  social  class 
background  as  the  Negro  children.*'  An  anal- 
ysis of  achievement  gains  among  black 
kindergarten  children  showed  a  statistically 
significant  change  after  a  year  of  desegre- 
gated education.  Gains  of  this  group  exceeded 
those  of  the  Negro  non-transferees  and  the 
whites  In  the  receiving  schools.  The  study 
suggests  that  this  Is  evidence  of  the  Impor- 
tance of  early  Intervention.  "lElxposure  to 
favorable  learning  circumstances  at  an  early 
enough  age  can  have  a  salutary  and  com- 
pyensatory  effect  on  the  educational  potential 
of  minority  and  otherwise  depri-. ed  chil- 
dren." '-  Unfortunately,  no  statistical  data 
are  presented  In  the  article  so  that  it  is  not 
possible  to  fully  assess  this  research. 

A  study  was  undertaken  in  Richmond.  Vir- 
ginia to  determine  whether  the  academic 
program  of  black  students  who  graduated 
from  a  segregated  Junior  high  to  a  non- 
segregated  senior  high  school  would  suffer. 
The  study  found  no  impairment  of  their 
academic  progress.'" 

A  study  of  883  eighth-graders  In  southern 
schools,  some  of  whom  had  attended  de- 
segregated schools  for  some  time  and  o'l-hers 
who  entered  such  schools  only  during  the 
year  of  the  study  ( 1970-71) .  reported  that  the 
scores  of  black  students  Increased  signifi- 
cantly In  both  reading  and  arithmetic."  In 
terms  of  grade -equivalents,  black  students 
gained  .91  and  white  students  1.07  on  the 
Iowa  tests  As  is  true  of  so  much  of  this  kind 
of  research,  the  reasons  for  success  In  this 
project  were  not  Immediately  apparent  The 
study  concludes,  however,  that  "[l]t  makes 
little  difference  whether  academic  improve- 
ment by  the  students  can  be  attributed  pri- 
marily to  the  desegregation  of  the  races;  of 
primary  Importance  is  that  under  a  deseg- 
regation plan  these  schcxtls  have  be^n  able 
to  provide  conditions  that  facilitated  aca- 
demic Improvement  for  all  students"" 

Several  studies  of  the  effcct.s  of  desegrega- 
tion on  pupil  achievement  have  been  under- 
taken In  North  Carolina  In  one  study,  stu- 
dent achievement  In  grades  five,  seven,  and 
nine  In  a  desegregated  school  !r.  Chapel  Hill 
were  compared  with  achlevemei.t  in  segre- 
gated schools  *'  Negro  achievement  rose 
significantly  In  mathematics  at  grades  five 
and  .seven:  and  for  white  .students,  at  grade 
five  Reading  scores  did  not  show  any  signifi- 
cant Increase,  however  Two  separate  studies 
of  desegregation  In  Goldsboro.  North  Car- 
olina .showed  significant  gains  for  black  stu- 
dents In  both  reading  and  mathematics" 

A  study  In  New  Albany.  Indiana  was  under- 
taken to  determine  whether  school  learning 
proceeded  at  comparable  rates  for  Negro 
and  white  children  when  children  were  not 
desegregated  until  they  reached  junior  high 
school  and  for  Negro  students  In  desegregated 
schools  compared  with  those  In  segregated 
schools  '"^ — -coiitrolllng  for  such  variables  as 
socioeconomic  statu.s  and  Intelligence.  In 
the  first  comparison.  Negro  and  white  stu- 
dents   were    matched    and    their    academic 


ahievemeiit  over  two  years  was  compared, 
u.s'.ng  both  achievement  tests  results  and 
cia-ssroom  grades.  In  the  second  comparison, 
two  groups  of  Negro  students  were  the  sub- 
jects: one  consisted  of  children  who  had  at- 
tended a  segregated  school  and  the  other  of 
children  who  had  been  de.segregated  in  iunlor 
liigh  schcK)l.  It  was  found  that  aft«r  tw  o  years 
of  desegregation,  the  achievemeiit  gap  be- 
tween Negro  and  white  students  had  nar- 
rowed significantly.  This  was  attributed  di- 
rectly to  desegregat:on.  The  study  also  fotind 
that  Negro  children  who  attended  interracial 
elementary  schools  started  out  in  first  grade 
achieving  at  the  samie  level  as  did  Negro  chil- 
dren in  the  segregated  scl.ciol  By  third  grade, 
however,  the  desegregated  Negro  children 
had  pulled  ahead;  this  continued  Into  sixth 
grade.  Overall,  the  study  concludes  that:  •" 

|T]he  longer  the  association  between  any 
particular  group  of  white  and  Negro  students 
the  smaller  the  differences  in  academic 
achievement  appear  to  be  .  .  .  and  that  the 
Negro  students  who  had  been  educated  in 
mixed  schools  achieved  as  well  as  and  some- 
times better  than  white  students  in  the  Inte- 
grated program 

The  achievement  scores  at  sixty-four  black 
children  whose  all-black  school  in  Tulsa. 
Oklahoma  was  closed  In  1968.  requiring  them 
to  be  transferred  to  a  non -segregated  school, 
were  analyzed.  On  five  of  six  sub-tests  of  the 
Stanford  Achievement  Test,  as  well  as  on  IQ 
tests,  the  transferred  children  scored  signifi- 
cantly higher  than  the  "control"  group — a 
matched  group  in  an  all-black  school.  While 
the  transferred  students  earned  lower  grades 
than  cliildren  m  the  control  group,  they 
nevertheless  had  a  more  positive  attitude 
toward  school  than  did  the  control  group  - 

Desegregation  of  the  schools  In  Riverside, 
California  has  been  the  subject  of  a  number 
of  studies.  One  significant  study  investigated 
the  development  of  cognitive  skills  during 
the  first  year  of  desegregation.  The  researcher 
found  that  the  higher  IQ  and  reading  scoref 
In  the  desegregated  sample  were  accounted 
for  by  increases  In  Anglo  scores  only.'"- 
Achievement  tended  to  rise  in  proportion  to 
the  duration  of  desegregation.  With  Implica- 
tions for  ability  grouping,  the  study  further 
noted  that:  '- 

""In  tallying  the  results  for  the  primary 
grades,  the  writer  was  Impressed  several  times 
to  find  that  groups  of  Integrated  pupils 
achieved  at  different  levels  according  to  the 
level  of  the  children  with  whom  they  were 
grouped  Children  viith  equal  or  lower  IQs 
scored  higher  on  the  reading  tests  when  they 
were  scattered  severally  among  the  classes  in 
the  receiving  school,  rather  than  clustered 
toegther  In  one  or  two  groups  ' 

Florence  Denmark  conducted  a  study  in 
Manhasset.  New  York  which  found  that  so- 
cial Interaction  between  black  and  white 
children  Improved  the  verbal  ability  test 
scores  of  the  black  children  ■■•  As  other  re- 
searchers have  also  noted.  Denmark  found 
that  teachers  In  deset'regated  schools  did  not 
give  full  recognition  to  the  extent  of  the 
progress  the  black  students  had  made  be- 
cause of  the  higher  standards  these  teachers 
had  compared  to  those  of  teachers  In  the 
segregated  environment  Thus,  black  stu- 
dents might  be  learning  that  improved  aca- 
demic performance  does  not  bring  Increased 
rewards 

Several  studlef  of  school  desegregation  are 
of  small-scale,  voluntary  programs  One  such 
program  Is  Project  Concern  a  program  In- 
volving the  placement  of  Irmer-clty  minority 
children  In  suburban  schools  In  various 
areas  in  Connecticut  Five  studies  have  been 
made  of  various  components  o*  Project  Con- 
cern The  academic  achievement  of  minority 
students  attending  kindergarten  through 
grade  five — ^a  year  after  the  program  was  Ini- 
tiated— was  studied  by  Bruce  Wood  who 
selected  a  control  group  which  matched  the 
Project  Concern  students  In  WlSC-Verbal 
IQ  scores'*  A  Stimmary  of  Wood's  findings 
shows  the  following :  " 
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Grades  K  1  Achievement  scores  In  arith- 
metic, vocabulary,  and   verbaJ  IQ  increased. 

Grades  2-3:  Total  pterformance  on  IQ  te«t« 
Increased  significantly. 

Grades  4  5  Vocabulary  score  increased 
significantly;  while  gains  were  not  sweeping, 
the  overall  direction  was  clear  The  achieve- 
ment gains  of  white  children  In  the  receiv- 
ing schools  were  not  affected. 

A  study  of  Hartford.  Connecticut,  two 
years  after  the  Implementation  of  Project 
Concern,  was  undertaken  by  Aline  and 
Thomas  Mahan.*"  Black  student*  In  grades 
K-3  were  found  to  have  "slgnlflcantly  differ- 
ent (and  higher)  scores  on  measures  of 
mental  ability  and  achievement  generally."  " 
More  slgnltlcant.  however,  was  the  fact  that 
the  cognitive  functioning  of  the  Negro  chil- 
dren Improved  In  general." 

The  direction  of  this  Impact  Is  toward 
greater  verbal  productivity.  Increased  accu- 
racy In  the  associative  and  sorting  processes, 
and  an  enhanced  willingness  to  take  a  risk 
in  terms  of  verbal  reaponsea  to  situa- 
tions. .  .  .  There  are  Indications  that  there 
la  a  tendency  toward  better  understanding 
of  expectations  (le,  better  test-taking 
sklin.  Increased  self -discipline,  and  in- 
creased ability  to  evaluate  responses  in 
terms  of  external  standards 

An  Investigation  of  the  Project  Concern 
experience  In  suburban  Cheshire.  Connecti- 
cut, undertaken  by  Marilyn  Levy,  involved 
only  twenty-five  students,  probably  sdl  from 
New  Haven."  No  significant  changes  In 
average  achievement  scores  were  recorded. 
On  the  other  hand,  over  the  same  twelve 
month  period,  the  per  cent  of  children  scor- 
ing above  grade-level  rofe  from  thirty  to 
flfty-two.  The  explanation  for  these  varying 
results  Is  not  clear  A  study  of  196  Project 
Concern  children  from  Hartford,  conducted 
by  Aline  Mahan  over  u  two  year  period, 
showed  more  positive  results.*  In  the  sub- 
urban schools,  the  relationship  between  so- 
cial acceptance  and  achievement  weia  signifi- 
cantly stronger  than  In  the  schools  of 
Hartford.  Mahan  reported  that  being  In  a 
hlgh-achlevlng  classroom  helps,  even  If  the 
school  Is  In  the  inner  city — although  the 
Impact  Is  much  greater  when  the  school  1« 
m  the  suburbs.  A  study  of  138  New  Haven 
Project  Concern  children  also  found  greater 
gains  In  reading  among  such  children  than 
were  found  In  two  comparable  groups  of  stu- 
dents not  part  of  Project  Concern."" 

Three  studies  have  been  undertaken  m 
different  areas  of  Florida,  two  of  which  show 
a  strong  relationship  between  desegregation 
and  Negro  achievement  The  third,  showing 
mixed  results.  Is  described  In  the  next  sec- 
tion of  this  article."  An  Investigation  Into 
the  Impact  of  desegregation  on  black  stu- 
dents In  Brevard  County.  Florida"  showed 
that  while  Negro  students  attending  deseg- 
ret.;ated  schools  scored  lower  than  their 
white  classmates  on  five  out  of  sU  measures 
of  achievement,  they  scored  significantly 
higher  than  the  Negro  students  who  re- 
mained In  the  segregated  high  school.** 

The  second  study  involved  students  In  the 
fourth,  sixth  and  eighth  grades  In  a  north- 
western urban  county  of  Florida  between 
1966  and  1967 «  After  one  academic  year, 
black  students  in  desegregated  schools  had 
filgnlflcanlly  higher  achievement  scores  tlian 
a  comparable  group  of  students  who  re- 
mained In  segregated  schools.  The  test- 
arixlety  level  of  both  groups  of  black  students 
was  similar,  however  *> 

An  evaluation  of  a  voluntary  busing  proj- 
ect In  BoKton.  Massachusetts,  known  as 
Operation  Exodtis,  wiis  undertaken  by  James 
Teele  Teele's  sample  consisted  of  approxi- 
mately 600  black  students  with  a  control 
^Toup  of  children  who  remained  In  all-black 
schools  ■^  The  data  suggest  that  the  longer 
the  minority  students  participated  in  Opera- 
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tlon  Exfxlus  the  more  likely  It  became  that 
their  reading  achievement  would  Improve 
slgnlflcantly"  Just  as  Irnfxirtant.  the  black 
child's  feeling  of  being  accepted  increased" 
The  two  factors  of  achievement  and  accept- 
ance seem,  according  to  Teele,  also  to  be 
closely  Interrelated,  suggesting  that  ■•|t|ho«>e 
planning  school  Integration  programs  for 
black  children  should  be  at  least  as  concerned 
with  Issues  and  conditions  of  emotional  and 
social  development  as  they  are  with  Issues  of 
cognitive  development."  '" 

Some  studies  have  found  that  the  bene- 
ficial effects  of  attending  nonsegregated 
schools  extend  beyond  In-school  academic 
achievement.  Robert  Grain  found  a  substan- 
tial Impact  on  achievement  scores  of  blacks 
who  attended  no n -segregated  schools,  even 
after  allowing  for  socioeconomic  differences  ■' 
In  part,  the  beneficial  outcome  resulted  from 
more  resources  and  association  with  larger 
numbers  of  students  In  higher  .socioeconomic 
classes  In  the  non -segregated  schools  But  In 
addition.  Craln  suggests  that  black  students 
learn  what  "It  means  to  live  In  a  white  man's 
world," "  which  stimulate*  the  black  child 
to  higher  achievement  A  further  analysis 
Indicated  that  In  addition  to  Improving  their 
acaulemic  achievement,  black  students  In  a 
non -segregated  setting  were  more  likely  to 
complete  high  school,  attend  college,  and 
enter  occupations  customarily  closed  to 
blacks.™  For  northern  blacks,  attendance  at 
non -segregated  schools  also  was  associated 
with  Increased  level  of  home  ownership, 
financial  responsibility,  and  Job  stability. 
Furthermore,  these  findings  are  not  the  re- 
sult of  higher  socioeconomic  background. 
"ISJurprlslngly,  black  students  In  Integrated 
schools  do  not  come  from  higher-status 
families  than  those  In  segregated  schools."  " 

II  STODIKS  SHOWING  MIXD)  WrsCTS  OF  INTDl- 
RACIAl.  SCHOOLING  ON  ACADEMIC  ACIIlrVE- 
MENT 

A  sizable  number  of  studies  of  the  Im- 
p.ict  of  desegregation  on  academic  achlve- 
ment  have  shown  mUed  and  ambiguous  re- 
sults. In  part,  this  can  be  attributed  to  In- 
adequacies In  the  methodology.  But  part  ut 
the  ambiguity  Is  also  due  to  the  fact  that  we 
have  no  well -developed  theory  of  learning 
which  would  permit  us  to  Interpret  and  ex- 
plain some  of  the  results  This  section  of  '.he 
article  describes  some  of  these  mixed  studies 
and,  where  fe.islble,  suggests  some  of  the 
missing  factors  which  may  explain  these  re- 
8Vllt.«:. 

A  major  study  of  the  effect  of  racial  com- 
position upon  achievement  In  the  San  Fran- 
cisco Bay  area,  tindertaken  by  Stanley  Mat- 
zen,  analyzed  the  relationship  between  the 
proportion  of  Negro  students  In  a  classroom 
and  the  average  academic  achievement  of 
Negro  and  non-Negro  students.™  The  flna- 
Ings  were  as  follows: 

1.  In  general,  there  was  a  tendency  for 
.u-hlevement  to  vary  Inversely  with  the  per- 
centage of  Negro  students  In  the  classroom. 
There  were  some  "notable  exceptions,"  how- 
ever Of  twenty-one  fifth  grade  classrooms, 
data  for  five  showed  exceptional  trends  Pvr 
example,  thirty-one  students  In  one  clasf^- 
room  were  below  average  In  achievement  and 
IQ  scores,  and  had  fewer  Negroes  than  the 
average  classroom.  Another  classroom  was 
considerably  above  average  In  IQ  score,  be- 
low average  In  achievement,  and  very  hljih 
In  percentage  of  Negro  students.  Much  of  the 
negative  relationship  between  per  cent  N<»(.to 
and  Negro  achievement  may  be  attributable, 
according  to  this  study,  to  the  practice  of 
classroom  grouping  Relatively  few  hl^h- 
achieving  Negroes,  for  example,  will  be  placed 
in  classrooms  with  hlgh-achlevlng  whites. 
Thus,  the  atuhor  argues,  the  result  Is  a  more 
negative  relatlon.shlp  between  race  and 
achievement  than  might  otherwise  be  found. 

2.  IQ.  like  achievement,  tended  to  varv  in- 
versely  with   the   percentage  of   Negro   stu- 


dents The  report  pwlnts  out,  however  Un 
presence  of  "numerous  exceptions"  and 
characterizes  the  relationship  between  tiie 
two   variables   as     far   from   perfect  "  ■* 

3.  Achievement  varied  directly  with  socio- 
economic statvis  While  the  entire  student 
■sample  was  heavily  lower  class,  over  half  ti.e 
fifth  graders  achieved  above  grade  level  Only 
one- third  of  the  seventh  graders  were  above 
grade  Ipvel 

4  When  IQ  and  .stxMoerononilr  statu?  wrre 
held  constant,  achievement  tended  to  fall 
as  the  per~entape  of  Ne^-roes  rose,  but  the 
tendency  was  not  strong  enoiigh  to  be  of 
statistical  sU-nlflcance  Thus  per  cent  Negro 
turned  out  not  to  be  a  depre.sslve  factor  in 
Itself,  but  only  when  combined  with  low 
socioeconomic  status  and  low  IQ  Yet  t^e 
percentage  of  Negro  students  In  the  clasf- 
room  and  achievement  srore^.  wer*-  direr- 
ently  related  In  fifth  prade  than  in  seventh 
grade.  One  possible  reas<in  offered  In  the  re- 
port Is  a  difference  In  riassriHim  ^rrouplng 
practices.  In  the  fifth  grade,  stiidcnw  were 
much  less  homogeneously  Kro\iped  than  in 
seventh  grade:  therefore.  Negro-white  dlf- 
ferentlaLs  were  greater  In  grade  five  In  trrade 
seven,  on  the  other  hand,  grouping  ».\8 
quite  homogeneous  with  higher-achieving 
Negro  children  being  placed  In  classrooms 
with  higher-achieving  white  children 
Negro-white  differences  were  thus  mini- 
mized. In  other  words.  In  the  fifth  grade, 
one  was  likely  to  find  equal  number?  of 
Negroes  and  whites  In  the  low -scoring  ar 
In  the  high -scoring  classrooms  In  the 
seventh  grade,  high-scoring  whites  tended 
to  be  In  one  classroom,  and  low-scoring 
Negroes  In  another  one.  In  the  latter  case, 
the  negative  reaction  between  per  cent 
Negro  and  achievement  scores  are  hlch  In 
the  former  case.  It  was  low. 

It  Is  quite  possible  to  Interpret  these  find- 
ings as  Indicating  that  the  presence  of  Ne- 
groes must  t>e  mlnlml7ed  if  achievement  la 
to  be  maximized  Mat7*n  provides  an  alter- 
native explanation:  that  a  new  variable 
"EQ"  (educational  quality)  be  constructed. 
which  would  be  comprl.sed  of  Indices  of 
teacher  competence  and  motivation,  quality 
of  textbooks  and  other  Infltructlonal  mate- 
rials, enrichment-value  of  the  classrrom 
and  school  environment,  and  similar  deter- 
minants—  In  terms  of  school  re.sources — of 
how  much  pupils  learn  ~  Mati'«n  hypothe- 
sizes that  EQ  would  be  found  to  be  ne^-a- 
tlvely  correlated  with  the  percentage  of 
Negro  students,  and  positively  related  to  IQ 
scores,  achievement  scores,  and  socioeco- 
nomic status"  In  short,  with  schools  cf 
equal  quality,  the  per  cent  of  NeRroes  In  a 
classroom  might  no  longer  have  a  negative 
effect  on  achievement 

A  study  of  Negro  and  white  pupils  In  the 
public  schools  of  Jackson,  Michigan  wa* 
designed  to  determine  the  effect  of  social 
in'era.tlnn  on  achievement  '»  TTie  hypothesis 
to  he  tested  by  the  research  was  that  "the 
measiired  Intelligence  of  the  group  of  Negro 
children  will  be  significantly  changed  as  the 
consequence  of  school  experience  which  en- 
hances their  opportunities  for  s<x-lal  inter- 
action with  the  dominant  white  culture"" 
All  children— which  Included  193  Negroes 
and  l.Ofil  white.s — who  entered  kindergarten 
In  the  fall  of  195.7  and  of  1958  were  given 
standard  Intelligence  tests  The  children 
were  then  retested  in  the  second  grade,  dur- 
ing the  fall  of  19fi9  and  of  1960  The  Negro 
stiidents  were  treated  as  an  experimental 
group  and  the  whites  as  a  control  "'  Average 
IQ  scores  were  as  follows: 

1967-58    ie5e-«o 
Experimental     group 

(Negroes)     ..- 83.06       86.74 

Control  group  (white) 102.04     103  91 

The  study  concluded  that  the  change  in 
IQ  of  the  experimental  group  could  be  ex- 
plained principally  by  the  social  Interaction 
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between  Negro  and  white  children.  In  Jack- 
son, the  great  majority  of  the  Negro  p>opu- 
latlon  is  ct)nfined  to  a  small  area  of  the  city 
by  economic  limitations  and  by  dlscrlmlna- 
lory  policies  and  pressures  In  the  sale  of 
real  estate  Tlius,  for  most  Negro  chil- 

dren, entry  Into  the  racially  mixed  public 
school  program  represents  the  beginning  of  a 
perlcKl  of  Increased  .social  contact."  "»  Another 
part  of  the  explanation  Is  the  high  per  pupil 
expenditure  In  Jackson  schools.  Presumably, 
the  Negro  child,  more  deprived  to  begin 
with,  benefited  more  from  the  increase  In 
educational  resources  ""  The  report  concludes 
that 

IWIhlle  the  Implications  of  this  study 
point  to  some  of  the  disadvantages  of  segre- 
gated schools,  they  suggest  that  the  answer 
to  the  equalization  of  educational  opportuni- 
ties lies  only  partially  In  "Integration"  per 
se:  they  suggest  that  a  problem  basic  to  the 
school  lies  In  guiding  and  encouraging  the 
assimilative  process  »■" 

A  second  Michigan  study  was  of  black  chil- 
dren In  Grand  Rapids  who  were  being  bused 
to  white  schools'"  Those  children  who  were 
bused  for  two  years  registered  significantly 
higher  gain';  In  arithmetic  than  did  students 
who  were  bu.sed  only  one  year:  and,  In  turn. 
the  students  bused  for  one  year  showed  slg- 
nlflcantly higher  gains  than  those  who  were 
not  bused  at  all.  No  reading  achievement  ef- 
fect was  apparent  for  either  group  of  bused 
children."^ 

K  three-year  program  In  Evanston.  Illi- 
nois was  evaluated  by  Jayjla  Hl.sa,  who  found 
that,  on  the  whole,  achievement  of  black 
children  did  not  Improve  significantly  How- 
ever, a  number  of  special  situations  were 
found  to  relate  to  a'-ademlc  growth  :  fourth 
grade  students  who  were  bused  to  school 
gained  slgnlflcantly  over  those  who  walked  to 
a  new  school:  fifth  grade  students  who  re- 
mained In  their  non -.segregated  neighbor- 
hood school  regl.stered  higher  gains  than  stu- 
dents transferred  to  a  new  school,  regardless 
of  whether  they  w  alked  or  were  bu.sed  there  * 
Comparisons  are  especially  difficult  to  make 
In  the  Evanston  study  becau.-»e  data  on  the 
socioeconomic  status  of  students  were  not 
used  in  the  analysis 

First  grade  mlnorltv  children  from  Newark, 
New  Jersey  who  participated  In  a  voluntary 
btislng  plan  to  Verona,  a  suburb  of  Newark, 
scored  significantly  higher  on  achievement 
tests  than  their  peers  who  remained  In 
schools  In  the  Inner  city.  Second -graders, 
howevfr  failed  to  register  such  gains,*  In 
neither  case  are  data  on  family  background 
of  bu.sed  and  non-bused  students  provided. 

The  Impact  of  open  enrollment  on  an 
upper-middle  to  middle  class  white  K-* 
school  In  New  York  City  was  Investigated  In 
1969  "  Ninety-five  black  children  were  bused 
to  a  school  with  a  white  enrollment  of  1.005 
students  The  evidence  Indicated  that  aca- 
demic achievement  levels  of  both  the  bused 
children  and  the  children  In  the  receiving 
Bch(X)l  did  not  drop  as  a  result  of  the  pro- 
gram: nevertheless,  many  of  the  white  par- 
ents In  the  area  were  convinced  of  the  oppo- 
site The  teachers  In  the  receiving  schtxil  also 
tended  to  underestimate  the  performance 
levels  .  f  the  black  chUdren.  The  children, 
however  had  little  doubt  of  the  value  of  the 
new  school  In  the  researcher's  Interviews 
with  twenty  of  them,  they  expressed  the  fol- 
lowing typical  evaluations:  "'We  learn 
more  .  .  Most  of  the  time  In  the  other 
school  we  do  easy  phonics,  easy  math,  easy 
everything  in  this  school,  the  teachers 

know    more.  ...  'We    didn't    do    no    work 
there.""' 

The  Impact  of  desegregation  on  achieve- 
ment was  Investigated  In  a  small  urban  area 
wltnin  the  New  York  City  metropolitan 
wea"  Black  children  who  had  attended  a 
non-segregated  school  since  kindergarten  had 
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a  markedly  more  favorable  attitude  toward 
school  than  their  white  peers.  Black  and 
white  children  o'  the  same  IQ  level  scored 
comparably  well  in  reading  tests,  regardless 
of  whether  they  had  attended  a  non-segre- 
gated school  since  kindergarten  or  since 
second  grade  "^  One  implication  of  this  latter 
finding  Is  that  achievement  effects  of  de- 
segregation may  not  depend  upon  tne  earliest 
IKJsslble  but  only  early  attendance  in  a  de- 
segregated school 

The  effect  of  school  pairing  on  achieve- 
ment has  also  been  studied  in  New  York 
City  "*  Negro  students  in  the  paired  schools 
scored  sigmficantly  higher  on  arithmetic 
achievements  tests  than  did  Negro  students 
in  a  segregated  school.  No  significant  differ- 
ences between  the  two  proups  of  students 
showed  up  in  any  other  achievement  meas- 
ures, however.  White  children  in  the  paired 
schools  continued  to  learn  at  their  previous 
rates 

During  the  1971-72  school  year,  the  ele- 
mentary schools  of  Port  Worth  were  desegre- 
gated by  federal  court  order"  Black  fifth 
graders  who  attended  newly-desegregated 
schools  were  found  to  have  made  slgnlfl- 
cantly higher  gains  In  reading  and  arithme- 
tic than  did  their  peers  in  predominantly 
black  neighborhood  schools  Desegregated 
black  fourth -graders,  however,  showed  no 
such  achievement  gains. >«  The  achievement 
record  of  white  students  who  attended  lorm- 
erly  majonty-black  schools  was  compared  to 
that  of  their  peers  who  continued  in  neigh- 
borhood schools,  no  difference  was  found. "'^ 
In  a  .separate  report  on  the  1972-73  school 
year,  the  same  researcher  found  significantly 
greater  achievement  for  bused  blEick  students 
than  for  their  p>eers  who  remained  in  ma- 
Jorlty-black  neighborhood  8ch(X)ls.  In  addi- 
tion, he  found  this  advantage  applied  not 
only  to  fourth -graders  but  to  black  children 
In  the  third  and  fifth  grades  as  well."* 

San  Francisco  is  a  multiracial  city  but  it 
did  not  desegregate  all  its  elementary  schools 
until  1971 — when  It  did  so  under  court  or- 
der.* FoUownng  a  year  of  planning,  one  area 
had  been  desegregated  the  year  prior  to  the 
court  order.  Of  the  minority  students  in  this 
area,  who  had  thus  experienced  one  more 
year  of  desegregation  than  minorities  In  the 
rest  of  the  school  district,  blacks  and  Orien- 
tals showed  greater  gains  in  math,  but  Span- 
ish-speaking and  Filipino  students  did 
worse.'"  On  the  other  hand.  Spanish -speak- 
ing students  from  those  schooLs  that  had 
been  desegregated  for  the  additional  year 
made  greater  gains  In  reading.  All  other  mi- 
norities from  the  prior  desegregated  area, 
with  the  exception  of  the  Chinese  students 
(who  were  unaffected),  showed  fewer  gains 
in  reading  than  did  minority  students  from 
other  parts  of  the  city.  Again,  no  controls 
for  s(x;lal  class  or  the  previous  achievement 
levels  of  Individual  students  were  apparently 
employed 

Two  studies  of   "one-way"  busing  programs 
were  undertaken  in  Buffalo,  New  York.  The 
first  study  found   that  black  students  who 
were  bused  to  a  predominantly  white  sch(X)l 
had  a  much  higher  rate  of  academic  achieve- 
ment than  did  their  peers  who  remained  at 
the   all-Negro  school. '<-'   The  researchers   re- 
ported,  however,   that   in   classrooms   where 
the  racial  composition  exceeded  30  per  cent 
black,  the  achievement  levels  were  no  higher 
than  those  In  an  all -black  classroom    How- 
ever, insufficient  information  was  supplied— 
e.g.,   the  socioeconomic  status  of  the   white 
children     in     predominantly     black     class- 
rooms— to  adequately  evaluate  this  research. 
The  second  study  followed  the  desegrega- 
tion process  In  six  schools  In  Monroe  County 
over  the  perlcxl  September  I,  1967  to  June, 
1970  which  were  Involved  In  a  voluntary  one- 
way busing  project  in  which   minority  stu- 
dents from  Buffalo  were  transported  to  pre- 
dominantly  white  schools  In   the  county.'" 
The   study   found   that  "^   "[djlsadvantaged 
Negro  pupils  In  compensatory  and  Integrated 


classes  for  the  same  time  showed  similar  out- 
comes in  scholastic  development  Similar 
pupils  enrolled  In  segregated  classes  where 
no  major  efforts  were  directed  toward  reme- 
diation, enrichment,  or  Integration  were  sig- 
nificantly lower  [In  academic  achievement] 
than  those  who  had  these  scholastic  experi- 
ences. " 

Also,  the  earlier  that  students  were  en- 
rolled in  compensatory  or  other  similar  pro- 
grams, the  greater  the  achievement  le\els 
were.  Achievement  gains  were  not  found  to 
be  incompatible  with  segregation.  On  the 
other  hand,  attendance  in  enriched  classes 
which  were  segregated  was  not  as  beneficiaj 
as  either  desegregation  or  compensatory  edu- 
cation— I.e.,  a  comprehensive  program  of  re- 
mediation. The  researcher  concluded  that 
educational  planners  should  seek  to  com- 
bine desegregation  with  compensatory  edu- 
cational programs  as  the  best  overall  strat- 
egy for  educational  success. 

Several  evaluations  of  the  desegregation 
process  In  Rochester  New  York  showed  that 
white  students  In  schools  to  which  blacks 
were  reassigned  continued  to  learn  at  their 
customary  rate '"«  Within  the  same  school,  a 
significant  learning  advantage  accrued  to 
students  in  integrated  rather  than  In  segre- 
gated classes.  On  the  other  hand,  and  con- 
trary to  findings  as  to  the  impact  the  previ- 
ous year.  Integrated  classes  did  not  continue 
to  show  achievement  superiority  over  segre- 
gated classes  with  a  component  of  compen- 
satory education,  a  finding  similar  to  that  of 
the  Buffalo  study."  A  report  the  following 
year  reached  the  same  conclusion :  that 
blacks  In  segregated  settings  did  not  have 
the  achievement  gains  that  children  in  de- 
segregated classrooms  had.  Whether  a  black 
child  attended  a  desegregated  school  near 
his  own  nelghborh<x>d,  whether  he  was  bused 
to  a  desegregated  school  near  his  own  neigh- 
borhood, or  whether  he  was  bused  to  a  de- 
segregated school  In  the  suburbs  made  no 
difference  in  his  academic  achievement  gains 
gains."* 

In  Syracuse,  a  group  of  Negro  children 
were  bused  from  a  segregated  school — Croton 
Elementary— to  a  predominantly  white 
school— Edward  Smith  Elementary  School  At 
the  end  of  the  school  year,  white  chUdren 
at  Edward  Smith  showed  their  customary 
achevement  gains,  but  the  minority  children 
who  were  transferred  to  Edward  Sinlth  failed 
to  increase  their  academic  achievement  levels 
any  more  than  the  black  children  who  had 
remained  at  Croton.'"^  In  the  second  pro- 
gram, students  bused  from  another  segre- 
gated school — Washington  Irving — to  other, 
predominantly  white  were  compared  with 
non-bused  students  at  Croton  As  In  the 
previous  case,  white  children  at  the  receiv- 
ing school  continued  to  Improve  at  their  cus- 
tomary rate  in  reading.  The  children  from 
Washington  Irving  School,  however,  gained 
slgnlflcantly  more  than  the  non-bused  chil- 
dren at  Croton.  The  thirty  bused  pupils 
pupils  achieved  a  mean  growth  in  months 
double  that  of  the  non-bused  children  '"■ 

m.    STTTJIES    SHOWINC     NO     POSimT    ETFECT    OF 
rNTEREACIAL  SCHOOLING  ON  ACADEMIC 

ACHIEVEMENT 

This  section  Is  concerned  with  those  stud- 
ies which  faU  to  show  a  positive  Impact  of 
desegregation  on  academic  achievement  In 
some  cases,  the  latck  of  positive  lmp>act  Is  due 
to  the  fact  that  the  researcher  failed  to  con- 
trol either  for  mtelllgence  or  socioeconomic 
status  and  failed  to  obtain  achievement 
scores  for  Negro  and  white  students  for  the 
period  prior  to  desegregation.  Thxxs  it  Is  not 
possible  to  ascertain  whether  the  rate  of 
achievement  Increased  or  declined  as  a  re- 
sult of  desegregation.  Where  desegregation 
studies  have  failed  to  take  these  factors  into 
account,  the  results  are  almost  meaningless. 
TTie  academic  achievement  of  approximately 
600  Negro  and  white  high  school  students  in 
Angleton,    Tex — after    a   year   of    desegrega- 
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tlon— was  analyzed  by  James  Bryant.'"*  De- 
segregation was  fovind  to  ti^ve  no  effect  on 
academic  achievement,  but  the  study  suf- 
fered from  all  of  the  defects  Just  noted. 

The  six-year  desegregatioti  experience  of 
Riverside.  California  has  fteen  extensively 
analyzed  by  Harold  Oerartl  and  his  col- 
leagues."" While  finding  thlit  desegregation 
led  to  improvements  in  the  Capacity  of  chil- 
dren to  gain  self-dlrectlont  little  evidence 
was  found  that  desegregatUon  resulted  In 
achievement  gains  In  the  desegregated 
8C^ools."'  As  part  of  this  overall  Investiga- 
tion of  Riverside  s  desegregation  expenence, 
children's  speech  characteristics  were  studied. 
Minority  children  appeared  to  exhibit  no 
"langiiage  deficit"  upon  entering  school,  nor 
was  there  any  evidence  that' language  devel- 
opment differed  between  minority  and  ma- 
jority groups,  although  minority  children 
who  went  through  the  desegregation  expe 
rience  tended  to  talk  less  fr^ly,'" 

Desegregation  In  the  Rlveitslde  schools  did 
not  slop  the  growing  trend  towards  a  greater 
disparity  in  achievement  befween  Anglo  and 
minority  children  found  In  dlost  comparisons 
of  the  academic  progress  off  minorities  with 
that  of  whites.  Gerard  suggested  that  "the 
Inevitable  Invidious  compa^son  undoubted- 
ly had  deleterious  effects  in  the  minority 
children."  "'  He  also  noted  that  the  relative 
deterioration  occurred  In  (the  context  of 
schools  which  had  80  per  cett  or  more  white 
student  enrollment.  It  wa8.|fouiid  that  mi- 
nority students  still  opera^  ;d  somew  hat  as 
outsiders  In  the  classrooms,  even  after  a  pe- 
riod of  over  four  years.  a(  ace  the  Gerard 
group  felt  that  "the  social  climate  of  the 
classroom  Is  the  most  Img  artant  determi- 
nant of  the  child's  success."'  nonlnvolvement 
In  "the  work  structure  of  tl)  e  classroom"  led 
to  low  achievement  by  mill  srlty  children."* 
Acceptance  by  while  chlldrel  was  more  likely 
to  lead  to  higher  achlevenj  ;nt  by  minority 
children,  especially  the  m  )re  able  ones. '^ 
The  Riverside  study  deal  y  revealed  the 
power  that  peer  acceptance  tmd  teacher  at- 
titudes have  on  the  achieve  lent  of  minority 
children.  Teachers  who  dep  ecated  the  ibll- 
Ity  of  minority  children  to  jarn  usually  saw 
the  children  fall  behind  t  elr  Anglo  class- 
mates. At  the  same  time,  st  ne  teachers  who 
were  not  overtly  dlscrlmlna  ory  nevertheless 
were  "patronizing."  In  oth(  r  words,  they  at 
first  tended  to  be  "easier"  U  i  grading  minor- 
ity children;  "•  this  did  nfl  5  lead  to  higher 
achievement  among  these  i  hlldren. 

Gerard  and  his  colleague  view  the  River- 
side experience  as  desegregi  tlon  without  in- 
tegration. They  speculate  1  lat  more  sweep- 
ing measures  of  desegregatK  q  might  have  led 
to  other  outcomes  They  ar  :ue  that  success- 
ful desegregation  depends  r  lore  on  the  crea- 
tion of  beneficial  classroon  structures  than 
on  personality  changes  in    he  students.'"' 

Mabel  Purl.  Director  f(  r  the  Riverside 
schools,  has  been  more  col  cerned  with  dis- 
covering access  points  fa  future  change 
than  In  evaluating  the  des*  jregatlon  experi- 
ence In  that  school  district.  3he  has  compiled 
Rohlevement  teat  results  I  or  529  minority 
student.s  enrolled  in  nlneta  in  schools  tn  the 
first,  second,  and  third  gra  les  during  1972  - 
73."»  During  that  period,  th  sse  minority  stu- 
dents achieved  at  or  abov(  national  norm"; 
on  the  various  CooperatlTi  (  Primary  Tests 
which  assess  achievement  U  Listening.  Word 
AnaU-sls,  Mathematics,  and  Reading.  There 
was  little  difference  betweer  Mexican-Ameri- 
can and  Negro  children  tn    «8t  results. 

How.  In  the  face  of  the  i  verall  failure  of 
desegreeatlon  to  generate  improvement  In 
achievement,  did  more  tha:  a  third  of  the 
minority  students  in  the  firs  ;  three  grades  in 
Riverside  make  such  achievement  gains 
The  conventional  reply 
query  Is  to  suggest  that  thi 
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high  achievers 


are  students  who  came  from  families  of  rela- 
tively high  socioeconomic  status.  However. 
Purl  studied  the  relationship  of  socio- 
economic Btatu.3  to  achievement  of  high- 
scoring  minority  students,  and  while  she 
found  the  relationship  to  be  significant,  there 
were  considerable  variations  In  scores  that 
had  little  or  nothing  to  do  with  socio- 
economic status."*  Purl  examined  the  two 
minorities  (Negro  and  Mexican- American > 
In  four  schools  and  fovmd  a  negative  rela- 
tionship between  socioeconomic  status  and 
achievement  In  several  cases.  She  suggests 
that  her  finding  "has  made  competing  ex- 
planations such  as  school  or  teacher  level 
causes  more  worthy  of  exploration."  '"  This 
conclusion  la  consonant  with  the  views  of  the 
Gerard  group.'-' 

TTie  most  widely  publicized  study  Is  that 
of  David  Armor  who  concludes  from  his 
analj'sls  of  studies  of  five  cities  which,  by  and 
large.. covered  a  one  year  period  of  desegre- 
gation: "[nlone  of  the  studies  were  able 
to  demonstrate  conclusively  that  Integration 
has  had  an  effect  on  academic  achievement 
as  measured  by  standardized  tests." '»  A 
study  of  longer-term  effects  of  desegratlon 
upon  which  he  bases  many  of  his  conclusions 
Is  that  of  the  Riverside.  California  school 
system  for  which  there  were  data  over  a  five 
year  period.  However.  Purl  states  that 
Armour  actually  added  together  two  studies 
of  the  same  two  and  one-half  year  period  and 
overlooked  other  significant  factors  as  well.'" 
In  a  study  of  students  attending  kinder- 
garten through  grade  two  In  segregated  and 
non -segregated  schools  In  a  northern  sub- 
urban community,  desegregation  appeared 
to  have  no  effect  on  academic  achievement.'-' 
In  several  respects,  however,  the  population 
studied  by  Long  was  quite  different  from 
most  others  reported  In  this  article.  The 
Ne«ro  children  were  not  economically  dis- 
advantaged, they  scored  at  least  at  the  level 
of  the  national  norm  for  the  achievement 
tests  In  both  the  segregated  and  non- 
segregated  schools,  and  they  "had  compar- 
able staffs,  facilities,  and  educational  pro- 
gram.5."  '*  'Vane's  study  in  another  sub- 
urban school  district — comparmg  two  groups 
of  seventeen  Negro  children,  matched  by  IQ 
score  and  parent's  occupation,  over  their 
entire  school  career — indicated  that  racial 
composition  had  no  Impact  on  achieve- 
ment."* 

Similarly,  a  study  of  Negro  children  In  two 
Ypsllantl,  Michigan  schools,  one  all-Negro 
and  the  other  a  school  with  45  per  cent  Ne- 
gro students,  Indicated  that  there  was  no 
statistically  significant  difference  between  the 
two  groups  In  achievement  gains.'-'  This  can 
not  be  explained  by  differences  between  the 
two  groups  of  students  In  socioeconomic 
background  or  In  IQ  scores  since  they  were 
substantially  the  same. 

Robert  Klein,  at  the  University  of  South 
Carolina,  studied  the  Initial  effects  of  deseg- 
regation during  an  eight  month  period  In 
three  high  schools  located  in  a  southern 
metropolis:  •*  one  recently  desegregated,  one 
all-Negro,  and  the  other  virtually  all-white. 
Higher  scores  on  mathematics  and  biology 
were  first  registered  for  Negro  children  in  the 
desegregated  school,  but  when  parental  oc- 
cupation, family  size,  and  parental  education 
were  controlled,  this  superiority  disappeared. 
Klein  concluded  that  "[tlhe  Integrated 
school  setting  is  neither  educationally  del- 
eterious nor  educationally  beneficial  for  Ne- 
gro students,  at  least  over  an  eight-month 
period  ■  ^  He  also  observed  that  "|t)he  aca- 
demic achievement  of  matched  groups  of  In- 
tegrated white  and  Negro  students  did  not 
differ  significantly.  .  .  .  The  academic  achieve- 
ment of  matched  groups  of  segregated  Negro 
students  and  Integrated  white  students  did 
not  differ  significantly."  '»» 

Otla  Geiger  has  also  reported  on  a  study  in 
a  southern  city,  undertaken  after  one  year 
of  desegregation  Instead  of  tracing  the  prog- 


ress of  Individual  children,  he  focused  on  the 
effect  of  racial  composition  of  classes  on 
achievement.  He  reported  that  "no  significant 
relations  were  found  between  percentage  of 
Negroes  In  the  class  and  amount  of  achieve- 
ment.'" "'  The  results  of  study.  Geiger  ob- 
served, "suggest  that  fears  of  necessary  det- 
rimental effects  of  desegregation  on  cla-ssroom 
achievement  may  not  be  firmly  based."  '^  Of 
course,  the  results  also  show  that  beliefs  that 
desegregation  would  foster  higher  achieve- 
ment are  unsupported.'" 

Two  studies  undertaken  In  Ann  Arbor 
failed  to  find  a  positive  gain  In  reading 
achievement  after  one  to  three  years  of  de- 
segregation. One  study,  by  FYank  Aberdeen, 
found  that  a  single  grade  experienced  an  In- 
crease In  reading  achievement  along  wlfc 
greater  social  acceptance  from  white  class^ 
mates.  Aberdeen  concedes,  however,  that  no 
general  conclusion  about  desegregation  aud 
achievement  can  be  derived  from  his  study."** 
His  failure  to  use  control  groups  makes  his 
study  even  more  Inconclusive.  In  a  similar 
study,  a  control  group  was  used,  but  the  re- 
sults were  the  same.'^ 

Moorfield  found  that  desegregation  had  no 
effect  on  the  achievement  scores  of  minority 
students  In  Kansas  City,  Missouri.""  'Whether 
or  not  desegregation  has  actually  occurred  is 
questionable,  however.  Students  from  six 
predominantly  Negro  schools  were  bused  to 
twelve  receiving  schools.  One  of  the  receiv- 
ing schools  had  a  Negro  enrollment  of  65.8 
per  cent  before  busing  and  99  3  per  cent  af- 
ter busing,  while  another  had  35.8  per  cent 
before  and  42.8  per  cent  after. '^  Out  of  the 
total  number  of  minority  students  bused, 
one-fifth  were  biised  to  the.se  two  schools.'"" 
Achievement  data  are  not  reported  by  in- 
dividual school. 

Elliott  and  Badal  attempted  to  determine 
whether  the  "racial  composition  of  the  school 
make|8|  a  difference  In  achievement  when 
scholastic  aptitude  Is  controlled" '»  Their 
subjects  were  4.693  fifth -graders.  Schools 
were  classified  by  p>er  cent  Negro:  80  per  cent 
and  over,  46  to  79  per  cent,  1 1  to  40  per  cent, 
and  10  per  cent  and  less.  Every  child  took  an 
aptitude  test  (SCAT)  and  three  achievement 
tests  (STEP).  Mathematics  achievement 
scores  rose  as  the  per  cent  Negro  enrolled 
fell.  Writing  achievement  scores  also  rose  for 
the  two  (out  of  six)  highest  ability  levels  of 
children:  for  the  lower  ability  levels,  no  sig- 
nificant differences  were  found.  Reading 
achievement  scores  seemed  altogether  un- 
affected by  the  racial  composition  of  the 
school.  All  In  all,  concluded  Elliott  and  Badal. 
racial  composition  makes  no  important  dif- 
ference for  achievement  when  scholastic 
aptitude  Is  controlled. 

A  study  of  Richmond.  California,  under- 
taken by  Alan  Wilson,  concludes  that  the 
■  racial  composition  of  the  school,  while  tend- 
ing to  favor  Negro  students  In  rsiclally  Inte- 
grated schools,  does  not  have  a  substantial 
effect — not  nearly  so  strong  as  the  social- 
class  composition  of  the  school."  '*"  WUson 
also  found  that  the  social  class  composition 
of  the  school  had  more  effect  on  Negro  than 
on  white  students,  although  he  notes  that 
"(t|here  are  hardly  any  Negroes  in  our  sam- 
ple In  predominantly  white  schools  or  pre- 
dominantly upper  [social)  status  schools."" '" 
meaning  that  the  Negro  sample  In  the  Rich- 
mond study  was  too  small  to  be  able  to  test 
the  relation  of  social  class  and  race  In  schools 
of  varying  racial  composition.  It  should  also 
be  noted  that  Wilson  used  the  school  rather 
than  the  classroom  as  the  unit  of  analysts 
Thus  If  the  school  system  being  studied  re- 
sorts to  tracking  and  ability  grouping  prac- 
tices, there  may  be  Internal  segregation  even 
though  the  school  Is  said  to  be  desegre- 
gated '*^ 

Plnally,  Denmark  and  Guttentag  Investi- 
gated the  effects  of  non-segrepatp<1  pre- 
schooUng  on  the  cognitive  skills  of  sixty- 
three  four-year-old  Negro  children.'"  Four 
pre-8Chool  groups  were  organized,  only  one 
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of  which  was  integrated  The  researchers 
concluded  that  a  good,  creative,  enjoyable 
learning  climate  may  be  more  important 
than  the  racial  composition  of  the  experi- 
ence'" 

IV.     STUDIES     SHOWING     A     NEGATIVE     EFFECT     OF 
INTERKACIAL  SCHOOLING  ON  ACADEMIC 

ACHirVEMENT 

As  noted  at  the  outset,  there  Is  little  rea- 
son to  believe  that  desegregation  has  nega- 
tive consequences  for  nonwhltes.  To  be  sure, 
desegregation — or  any  other  significant 
event — will  disturb  the  progress  of  some 
children  In  any  large  sample.  But  In  this 
article,  the  locus  has  been  on  the  net  effects 
and  only  two  studies  of  the  dozens  reviewed 
herein  report  that  more  students  than  not 
actually  experienced  lower  rates  of  achieve- 
ment as  a  result  of  attending  a  racially 
mixed  rather  than  a  segregated  school. 

A  study  of  224  Negro  students— drawn 
from  ten  predominantly  black  schools  and 
bused  to  thirty-two  predominantly  white 
schools  In  Seattle — found  that  while  their 
attendance  records  in  their  new  schools  im- 
proved sharply,  their  school  record  as  meas- 
ured by  grades  suffered  :  "43  per  cent  of  the 
total  group  are  doing  p<^>orer  than  they  did 
last  year,  41  per  cent  are  doing  the  same. 
and  6  per  cent  are  doing  better."  *=•  Because 
no  achievement  test  scores  are  reported, 
however,  it  Is  not  possible  to  know  whether 
the  absolute  achievement  of  bused  children 
rose  or  fell — achievement  scores  and  grades 
are  not  always  highly  correlated  In  desegre- 
gated schools 

A  Florida  st-udy  examined  changes  In 
achievement  between  the  academic  years  of 
1969-70  and  1970-71  for  Dade  CxDunty  ele- 
mentary school  students  Black  students  in 
grades  two,  four,  and  six.  who  had  remained 
In  a  predominantly  black  school,  attained 
higher  levels  of  achievement  than  did  those 
who  moved  to  desegregated  schools,  as  did 
black  Junior  high  school  student.s  who  re- 
mained In  black  schools  '•' 

v.  STUDIES   SHOWINC,  THE   EFFECT   OF   BUSING   ON 
ACADEMIC    ACHIEVEMtNT 

Because  of  the  empha.sLs  given  to  busing 
by  both  thof*  who  see  it  as  the  met  feasible 
way  to  achieve  school  desegregation  and  those 
who  view  busing  a.s  the  symbol  of  attempts 
to  destroy  the  neighborhcKXl  .schools  con- 
cept,"" It  Is  .surprising  that  the  possible  edu- 
cational consequences  of  busing  have  re- 
ceived the  attention  on  only  a  handful  of 
researchers 

By  far  the  most  sophlstlcat.ed  and  com- 
prehensive study  of  the  effects  of  busing.  In- 
volving 450  schools,  Ls  that  conducted  by 
James  A  Davis  a.*^  part  of  the  Southern 
Schools  research  of  Robert  Craln  and  his  els- 
soclatej  •■  The  study,  which  examines  the 
effects  of  busing  on  teixslon  In  schools,  stu- 
dent morale,  race  relations,  and  academic 
achievement,  gave  particular  attention  to 
the  need  to  control  for  the  .social  background 
of  students.  The  study  concludes:  ■« 

First,  there  Is  no  evidence  that  busing  per 
se  has  any  negative  coix-sequences  On  the 
contrary,  the  strongest  finding  In  the  set  Is 
the  association  between  busing  white  stu- 
dents and  benign  levels  of  tension  In  the 
schools. 

Second,  there  Is  no  evidence  that  attend- 
ing one's  own  neighborhood  school  has  any 
effects,  positive  or  negative,  on  a  school's 
achievement  levels  or  social  climate.'"' 

In  a  study  of  five  West  Virginia  high 
schools.  Straley  compared  348  transported 
with  256  non-transported  seniors — wlihout 
considering  the  race  of  the  students.  Achieve- 
ment test  scores  were  significantly  higher  for 
the  non-transported  students;  the  difference 
was  greater  for  boys  than  for  girls  Academic 
grades,    however,    were    the    same    for    both 
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transported  and  non -transported  groups. 
When  Straley  matched  students  in  both 
groups  by  IQ  and  sex.  the  differences  between 
female  students  who  were  transported  and 
those  who  were  not  disappeared,  while  for 
male  .students,  the  differences  narrowed  but 
remained  statistically  significant  Straley 
could  find  no  relationship  between  academic 
achievement  and  distance  transported,'" 
so  the  differences  remain  unexplained. 

Among  the  remaining  busing  studies  are 
the  following;  Davies,  In  a  study  of  a  school 
in  Volusia  County,  Florida,  analyzed  the 
achievement  record  of  fifty-five  pairs  of 
transported  and  non-transported  elementary 
.school  students.''-*  Non -transported  students 
attained  a  higher  rate  of  achievement  In 
mathematics  but  not  in  other  subjects.  An- 
other study  Investigated  240  fourth,  fifth,  and 
sixth-graders  in  an  urban  area  of  Oklahoma, 
half  of  whom  were  transported  and  98  per 
cent  of  whom  were  Caucasians.  In  no  area 
of  achievement  measured  by  the  Iowa  tests 
was  there  a  significant  difference  between 
transported  and  non-transported  students."" 
K  third  sttidy  found  statistically  significant 
achievement  differences  In  favor  of  a  non- 
transported  group  of  second-grade  students. 
No  difference,  however,  was  found  for  fourth 
and  sixth  grade  students  In  the  same 
study  '■'■«  llie  fourth  study,  which  compared 
students  who  were  bused  with  those  who 
walked  to  desegregated  schools  In  Evanston, 
Illinois,  found  that  those  bused  were  more 
likely  to  exi>erlence  larger  achievement 
gains.'" 

In  sum,  while  the  existing  research  Is  quite 
limited,  attribution  of  negative  educational 
effects  to  mandatory  student  transportation 
for  purpcises  of  desegregation  Is  unwarranted 
bv  research  evidence  thus  far  available.  TTiose 
,'tudles  which  show  some  negative  effects  of 
busing  are  countered  by  studies  that  show  no 
losses  In  academic  p>erfcM-mance  due  to  bus- 
ing Moreover,  even  when  some  negative  ef- 
fects are  found,  they  seem  to  defy  theoretical 
explanation  This  Is  In  part  due  to  the  fail- 
ure adequately  to  control  for  the  social  back- 
ground of  students  It  seems  likely  that  bused 
students  come  from  more  rural  areas  In  the 
South,  this  may  mean  that  bused  students 
are  poorer  while  in  other  areas  distance  from 
school  may  be  positively  related  to  family 
wealth  While  it  is  necessary  that  more  re- 
search be  done  on  this  Inflammatory  Issue, 
there  .seems  to  be  little  or  no  reason  to  be- 
lieve that  busing  children  to  a  newly-desegre- 
gated school  would  have  a  different  Impact  on 
students'  academic  performance  than  creat- 
ing a  desegregated  school  by  re-dra'wlng  at- 
tendance boundaries  or  by  pairing  of  schools. 

CONCLt7SION 

A  review  of  these  studies  leads  me  to  con- 
clude that  overall,  desegregation  does  in- 
deed have  a  pvosltlve  effect  on  minority 
achievement  levels  'Why  and  under  what  cir- 
cumstances this  Is  so  is  not  yet  clear,  as  the 
studies  differ  in  too  many  ways  to  p>ermlt  us 
to  draw  more  specific  conclusions  the  meas- 
ures of  achievement  are  not  the  same  from 
study  to  study:  the  ext«rit  to  which  .schools 
are  truly  Integrated  Is  sydom  well  defined  by 
researchers;  and  many  0f  the  studies  do  ];ot 
adequately  control  foi;'  factors  other  than 
desegregation — such  as  socioeconomic  stat- 
us— that  might  Influence  academic  achieve- 
ment. And  the  fact  that  the  processes  by 
which  desegregation  occurs  vary  substan- 
tially between  school  districts  and  between 
schools  also  makes  comparison  dlfflciilt  For 
example  many  of  these  studies  Involve  vol- 
untary desegregation  Obviously,  the  stu- 
dents of  parents  who  have  chosen  to  bus 
their  children  to  predominantly  white 
schools  may  be  importantly  different  from 
those  not  bused  even  though  IQ,  social  cla.^s 
background,  and  other  student  characteris- 
tics are  similar 

All  of  these  qualifications  of  the  findings 
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of  available  research  does  not  mean  the  re- 
search provides  no  guidance  As  noted  at  the 
outset,  there  seem.=  to  be  agreement  that  il) 
the  achievement  levels  of  white  majorities 
:n  desegregated  sfhools  do  not  decline;  (2) 
the  net  effect  of  desegregation  or.  the  aca- 
demic achievement  levels  of  nonwhltes,  in 
most  studies,  is  positive  and  In  others  is  at 
least  neutral  ( since  most  of  the  research  has 
been  with  blacks,  further  re.search  will  be 
necessary  to  determine  whether  this  Is  tr\ie 
of  achievement  levels  of  other  minorities  as 
well):  and  (3)  the  Instrument  for  obtaining 
int-egratlon — whether  through  busing  pair- 
ing of  schools,  altering  of  attendance  zones, 
etc — has  no  direct  bearing  on  the  achieve- 
ment of  the  children   involved 

In  addition,  there  appears  to  be  substan- 
tial agreement  among  desegregation  research- 
ers that  the  likelihood  that  desegregation 
■w'lll  lead  to  gains  In  achievement  of  racial 
minorities  Is  greatest  when  the  following 
characterize  the  desegregated  schools 

1.  a  relative  absence  of  Interracial  hostility 
among  students. 

2.  teachers  and  administrators  who  under- 
stand and  accept  minority  students  encovir- 
aged  and  reinforced  by  aggressive  In-service 
training  progTam.=  . 

3  the  majority  of  students  In  a  given  class- 
room are  from  middle  and  or  upper  socioeco- 
nomic classes. 

4.  desegregation  at  the  classroom  as  well  as 
the  school  level,  particularly  In  elementary 
schools, 

5.  no  rigid  ability  grouping  or  tracking, 
particularly   in  elementary  schools 

6  an  absence  of  racial  conflict  In  the  com- 
munity  over   desegregation,   and 

7.  younger  children  are  Involved  (though 
this  last  conclusion  should  be  considered 
very  tentative) 

Some  of  the  apparent  pKJsltlve  impact  of 
racial  integration  on  academic  achievement 
that  is  found  In  some  of  the  studies  is  trace- 
able to  Interclass  rather  than  interracial  mix- 
ing of  students  Of  course,  since  nonwhlte 
children  are  disproportionately  from  working 
class  and  poor  families,  racial  Integration  also 
tends  to  result  in  socioeconomic  mixing 

Since  researchers  can  study  only  that  which 
social  practice  puts  before  them,  many  of  the 
effects  of  desegregation  reported  In  this  arti- 
cle are  Investigations  of  what  Is  essentially 
token  desegregation  rather  than  of  integra- 
tion: until  very  recently,  this  WTks  the  or.ly 
kind  available  Tokenism,  by  Its  nature,  seta 
all  the  fjsychologlcal  burdens  of  desegrega- 
tion upKjn  the  shoulders  of  the  minority 
child.  It  also  accentuates  his  or  her  own 
awareness  of  minority  status,  and  may  en- 
courage among  white  students  and  teachers 
a  certain  paternalism  toward  the  minority 
child  which  ill-serves  both  sides  of  the  trans- 
action. Tokenism  is  thus  an  unfavorable 
framework  for  productive  desegregation. 
Moreover,  many  of  the  studies  cover  only  a 
single  year  of  desegregation  The  scale  of  de- 
seprepatlon  in  the  South  has  Increased  con- 
siderably since  1969.  but  little  research  has 
been  undertaken  in  the  Scruth  until  the  Craln 
study  of  555  southern  schools  In  districts  re- 
ceiving federal  funds  under  the  Emergency 
School  Assistance  F>rogram  "*  This  dat.a  base 
will  be  a  fruitful  source  for  further  research 
and  analysis  In  the  future 

The  present  generation  of  Americans  has 
seen  the  passing  of  the  traditional  one-race 
school  Recent  progress  in  desegregation  has 
brought  children  together  to  an  unprece- 
dented degree  Under  segregation,  minority 
children  were  not  permitted  equal  oppor- 
tunities In  any  meaningful  sense.  A  black- 
white  achievement  gap  seemed  to  be  a  perma- 
nent fixture  of  schools.  It  appears  however, 
that  more  often  than  not,  academic  achieve- 
ment of  minority  children  in^jroves  when 
they  leam  together  as  part  of  a  deliberate 
desegregation  process  or  as  a  result  of  non- 
s^regated  housing. 
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r'xrTNona 
Oreen  v.  County  School  Bd  ,  391  US    430. 
44^  I  1968). 

'  .Mexftn6er  v.  Holmes  County  Bd.  of  Educ  , 
3U6US    IH,  20  (1969)  (emphasis  added ) 

'  Keyes  v.  School  Dlst.  No.  1.  413  OB 
191   ( 1973). 

'  Brown    v.   Board    of    Edoc..   347   US 
(1954). 

There  has  been  continuing  debate  over 
Browns  footnote  eleven  arid  whether  the 
Supreme  Courts  opinion  wa*  lm.sed  upon  the 
socU'Kiglcal  and  p.sychuloKlcal  studies  cited 
therein,  whether  thl.s  citation  wa.s  merely 
■•nuike-welght,"  or  whether  It  was  Judicial 
f.i.t-'indlnK'  to  which  legal  principles  were 
then  applied  See  eg  .  C  Swiaiim.  Thk  Su- 
preme Court  in  Modern  Role  158  (1958); 
W  WoBKMAN,  The  Case  for  the  South  20. 
30.  197  (1960);  Clark.  The  Social  Scientists. 
tfie  Brau-n  Didsion,  and  ContemjKrrary  Cun- 
fusion.   In    Argument     The   Oral   Argument 

BEFIiRE  the  HtTFREME  Cl>I.'BT  IN  BRDWN  V 
Bi'ARD  or  KDtTCAnoN  Of  T'TEKA.  1952  55  at 
xx\:  xxxvl  [L.  Friedman  ed  1969);  Black. 
The  Lau/ulness  of  the  Sfgregation  De<'isU)ns, 
69  Yau:  LJ  421  (1960),  Caha,  Junapm- 
denrt-.30  N.YUI.   Rev    150(1955) 

".See  Levin.  Education.  Life  Chances,  and. 
The  Courts  The  Role  of  Social  Science  Evi- 
dence. 39  Law  &  Contkmh  Prob  no  2  at  217 
(1975). 

'The  most  useful  analysU  In  this  regard 
U  N.  St.  John,  School  Disecreoation  Ottt- 
coMEsroH  Childrxn  (1975). 

'  A  decade  ago.  a  federal  official   In  charge 
of   dese^'regatlon   enfonenient   activities   re- 
plied  to  a  Congres.sional    inquiry   about  the 
relative   lack   of   re.search    on    de«egreKatlon : 
"The  basic  problem  Is  ther»  are  very  few  re- 
searchers that  want  to  wor^  on  It  for  some 
reason,  but  It  is  a,  very  real  peoblem,"  Hearings 
on   Guideline.i  for  School  Qesegregation  Be- 
fore   the   Special  SubcommJ  on  Civil   Rights 
of  the  House  Comm,  on  tfl!  Judiciary,  89th 
Con^..2d  Seas.  139  (1966)  (tsstlmony  of  DavU 
S.  Seeley,  then  assistant  to  the  U.S.  Commis- 
sioner of  Education,  DepaAment  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare; 
•  See  also  Levin,  supra  noi 
'"  It  Ifi  possible— IX  the  tl 
culture  and  teacher  expec 
determinants  of  learning  li 
when    the   desegregation 
placing  students   in  setti 
low  achievers  of  whatever 
an   overall    loss   in    achlev 
effects  of  such  situations 
dents  win  probably  depeni 
which  the  students  family  frnd.  In  later  years, 
his    or    her    Immediate    potr    ^roup.    provide 
support    for    learning     Set    e  g  .    Hanushek 
Teacher  Characteristics  arvf,  Gains  in  Student 
Achievement  Using  .\ficro-(>ata.  61  Am   Econ 
Rev.  280   (1971):   St.  John' A  Lewis,  The  In- 
fluence of  School  Racial  Cfikitext  on  Acadamic 
Achievement.  19  Social  P^^blxms  88  (1971). 
DavlB,   Busing,   In   2    National   Opinion   Re- 
search    Center,     SofiiiKtN     Schools:      An 
Evaluation   or   the    Ei-n-Ci'*    ik    int    Emer- 
CENCT   School  Assistan.  b   ("rm.ram    and   of 
School  DcscoaBOATioN  83  (1973)   (hereinafter 
cited  as  Southern  Schoojjj).   Robert  Craln. 
study    coordinator,    however,    suggests    that 
Davis's  finding  may  be  a  function  of  Inade- 
quate controls  for  the  social  background  of 
the  students.  Id.  at  116  a.  10 
"20  use.  (i   1601-1689  (1970), 
"See  1-2  Southern  Schools 
"  1   Southern  Schools  Iv. 
"See  Orfleld.   How  to  Make  Desegregation 
Work:   The   Adaptation  of  Schools  to  Their 
Newlt/  Integrated  Student  Bodies,  39  Law  & 
Contempt    Prob    no    2,  at  314   (1976). 

"  See  J.  McPartland.  The  Relative  Influence 
of  School  Desegregation  and  of  Classroom  De- 
segreeatlon  on  the  Academic  Achievement  of 
Ninth  r.rftfle  Nei?ro  Students.  September  1967 
(unpubllstied  document  on  file  with  the  Cen- 
ter for  the  Study  of  Social  Organtzatlon  of 
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Schoolii  at  Johns  Hopkliis  University).  This 
study  utilizes  achievement  test  scores  derived 
from  5.075  Negro  ninth -graders  in  New  Eng- 
land and  Middle  Atlantic  .states 

'•  J    COI-EMAN.  EQUALITT  OF  EDUCATIONAL  OP- 

PORTUNtTY     (  1966  » 

"J   McPiu-tlaiid.  supra  note  15,  at  3 
"Id   at  4    .A  study  of  six  schools  In  Tacoma 
Washington  between  1963  and  1967  at  a  time 
when    the    percentage    of    bl:ick    enrollment 
clty-wlde   went  from  6  6  per  cent  to  8  9  per 
cent  —where  tt.e  scho<;>l  was  the  unit  of  analy- 
sLs  rather  than  the  c!a.ssr<)om — showed  little 
evidence   of   a  racial   effect   on    achievement 
J    Laurent,  Effects  of  Race   and   Racial   Bal- 
ance   of   School    on    Academic    Perfnrniance 
1969     (unpuhUahed    doctoral    dLsertatlon    at 
University   of   Oregon)     Sef   alio  J    LAirBENT. 
Do  Pttpii.  Race   and   or  .S.  Mfxn.   Racial  Bai  - 

ANCE  AFTElT   ACADEMIC   PERFORMANCE''    (  1970)- 

"Id. 

"  See  discussion  at  pp   254-55  infra. 

•^  It  should  be  noted  that  McPartland  ^ 
study  was  croes-sectlonal;  not  longitudinal 
meaning  that  It  was  based  on  data  collected 
at  one  point  in  time  Longitudinal  studies 
are  those  which  include  at  least  two  seta  of 
data  gathered  over  a  period  of  time  Usually 
the  data  show  the  changes  In  a  particular 
characteristic  or  phenomenon  over  time  At 
best,  then,  McPartland  "s  data  suggest  rela- 
tlorwhlps  In  Interracial  cIa.«rooms,  Irrespec- 
tive of  whether  the  classroom  had  ever  been 
anything  but  Interracial. 

"The  Coleman  Report  had  been  released 
In  1966.  With  respect  to  achievement.  It 
made  the  following  findings: 

1.  I A  Is  the  proportion  white  In  a  school 
Increases,  the  achievement  of  students  In 
each  racial  group  increases 

2  fTJhls  relationship  Increases  as  grade  In 
school  Increases 

3.  The  higher  achievement  of  all  racial  and 
ethnic  groups  In  schools  with  greater  propor- 
tions of  white  students  is  largely  perhaps 
wholy,  related  to  effects  associated  with  the 
student  body's  educational  background  and 
aspirations  (rather  than  with  better  facilities 
and  curriculum]. 

4  (A)verage  test  performance  [for  Negroes 
Increcuiesl  as  the  proportion  of  white  class- 
mates increases 

5.  Those  students  who  first  entered  de- 
segregated schools  In  the  early  grades  do  gen- 
erally show  slightly  higher  average  score?! 
than  the  students  who  first  came  to  de- 
segregated schools  In  later  grades 
J.  CoLCMAN.  svpra  note  16,  at  307.  321 

■  See  2  US  Commmbion  on  Civil  Rights. 
Racial  Isolation  in  the  Public  Schools  S."" 
(1967  V 


••/d  at  38 
»  Id  at  40 
"/d  at  42 
"  See    N.    St. 
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Classkoou  Climat*.  and  Achikvkment 
(19711 

•"    See  St.  John  &  Lewis,  supra  note  10 

»/d  at  71 

"•See  J  Portenberry,  The  Achievement  of 
Negro  Pupils  In  Mixed  and  Non-Mixed 
Schools,  1959  (unpublLshed  doctoral  disserta- 
tion at  University  of  Oklahoma) 

n  Id    at  44 

"  See  J  Lockwood.  An  examination  of 
Scholastic  Achievement,  Attitudes  and  Home 
Background  Factors  of  Sixth -Orade  Negro 
Students  In  Balanced  and  Unbalanced 
Schools.  1966  (unpublished  doctoral  dl.sserta- 
tlon  at  University  of  Michigan) 

••  M  Ro3ENrrt,D.  Necro  and  Wnrrr  DtrrrR- 
ENCEs  IN  Intellectual  Growth  6  (1968) 
(emphasis  added) . 

^  See  Prary  ft  Ooolsby.  Arhiexyement  of  In- 
tegrited  and.  Segregated  Negro  arid  White 
First  Graders  in  a  Southern  City  8  Inte- 
o RATED  Ed  48  (Julv-.Aug    19701 

*T.  Qoolsby  ft  R  Prary  Enhancement  of 
Educational  E^ffect  Through  Exti  iislve  and 
Intensive  Intervention:  The  OtUfport  Project 
41,  56.  July  1969   (unpublished  document  on 


file    w/th    the    Gulfport    Municipal    Separate 
School   District,  Quifport,  Mlas.) 
'  if  at  60 
at  52 
ee  L    Anderson.  The  Kffects  of  Deeegre- 
gat/on   L>n   the  Achievement  and   Perbonality 
Pii/ierns    of    Negro    r'hUdren      1966    i  unpub- 
IL-Zied   do<toraJ    dLssertatidii   at   Oe<.>rge    Pea- 
y  College  ffir  Teachers,  Na.shvllle.  Tenii  i 
See  WoUnan.  Learning  Effects  of  Integ-a- 
ttfm   in   Sew   Rochelle.   2    Intecrated   Ei).  30 
(fee    1964  Jan    1965) . 
See  td. 
Id.  at  30-31 
Id    at  31. 

.Sec  L  Savage.  Academic  Achievement  of 
Blalkk  Students  Transferring  from  a  Segre- 
gatAl  Junior  High  School  Ut  ah  Integrated 
HlghVk-hool,  July  1971  (unpublLshed  master  s 
theslA  at  Virginia  State  College)  A  control 
groupXof  students  who  attended  a  black 
senli>r  \gh  schcHjl  was  utilized  In  tills  study 
A  nuViber  of  studies  showing  p<i-iltlve 
ai:hleven»nt  galas  from  desegre^^ation  are 
collected  In  Pettlgrew.  Useem.  Normand.  & 
Smith,  BusSig  A  Revieu-  of  The  Evidence 
30  Pub.  iNTOypT  88  Winter  1973).  A  study 
conducted  In^erl^eley.  California  concluded 
that  achievement  gains  of  student.s  were 
greater  from  a  dStegregatlon  program  than 
from  a  compen.satxjn^rogram  This  wa.s  true 
apparently,  even  thiineh  desegregation  was 
accompanied  by  a  redu^on  In  school  serv- 
ices. Id   at  98 

"  .See  W.  Howell.  The  CorrHates  of  Change 
In  School  Integration  wlthVhe  .Academic 
Achievement  of  Eighth  Grade  .^vidents.  1972 
(unpublished  doctoral  dissertation  at  Univer- 
sity of  South  Carolina) . 
»/d  at  48. 

•"  Prlchard,    Effects    of    nesef/tegatinn    on 
Student    Succe.ts    in    the    Chap\'nui    City 
School.  7  Intkjratk)  Ed    3   i  Nov  ]pe<-    1969  i 
'■'  Pettlgrew,    Useem,    Normandl\A;    Smith 
supra  note  43,  at  94. 

*"  See   1    Samuel.s.   Desegregated   Education 
and    Differences    In    Academic    Achievement, 
1958    (unpublished    doctoral    dls-serlatlon    at 
Indiana  University) . 
••  Id  at  liXJ 

•"See  J  Grlfll:i.  The  Effect.s  of  Integration 
on  Academic  .Aptitude.  Classroom  Achieve- 
ment. Self-Concept,  and  Attitudes  Toward 
the  School  Envlninmental  of  a  Selected 
Group  of  Negro  Students  In  Tulsa.  Okla- 
homa. 1969  ( unpublLshed  doctoral  disserta- 
tion at  University  of  Tulsa) 

"  See  M  Purl.  I»rogress  Report  No  4.  Oct 
15.  1968  (unpublished  document  on  file  with 
Riverside  Unified  School  District.  Riverside. 
Cal  ) 

■/d.  at  21  See  also  Wicker.  Integration 
and  Innovation.  NT  Times.  Apr.  2.  1974.  at 
39   col   I 

"  See  Denmark.  The  Effect  of  Integr.itim 
on  Academic  Achiei^ement  and  Self-Concept. 
8  iNTEtiRATEi)  Ed    34  (Mav-June  1970). 

»♦  See  B  W.xxl.  The  Effects  of  Busing  Versu* 
Non-Busing  on  the  Intellectual  Functioning 
of  Inner  City.  Disadvantaged  Elementary 
School  Children.  1969  (unpublished  doctoral 
dissertation  at  the  University  of  Massachu- 
sett.s) . 

«  Id  at  60-66 

"See  Mahan  ft  Mahan.  Changes  in  Cogni- 
tive   Style-    An    Analysis   of    the    Impact   of 
White  Suburhan  Srho<iL'!  on  Inner  City  Chil- 
dren. 8  INTTECRATED  Ed.  58  (Jan. -Feb.  19701. 
•'  Id    at  60. 
"Id 

"See  Cheshirk  Dep't  or  Education.  Proj- 
ect Concern  in  Cre-shikf  .\  Prelim ina«t 
Report  (1970),  In  Hearings  on  Equality  o> 
Educational  Opportunity  Before  the  Senate 
Select  Comrn  on  Equal  Educational  Oppor- 
tunity. 9l8t  Cong..  2d  Seas,  pt  IB,  at  590 
(1970). 

•»  See  A.  Mahan.  S<K;lal  Factors  and  the 
Academic  Success  of  Urban  Children  1969 
(unpublished  doctoral  dls-sertatlon  at  the 
University  of  Conneotlcut) 


«'  See  J.  Samuels.  A  Comparison  of  Projects 
Representative  of  Compensatory.  Busing,  and 
Non-Compensatory  Programs  for  Inner-City 
Students.  1971  (unpublished  doctoral  disser- 
tation at  the  University  of  Connecticut). 
6>c  aLso  Samuels,  Busing.  Reading,  and  Self 
in  Neu:  Haven.  10  Integrated  Ed.  23,  24-28 
(Nov  -Dec.  1972). 

"-  See  discussion  at  pp.  253-60  infra. 

"  See  F.  WUUams.  An  Analysis  of  Some  Dif- 
ferences Between  Negro  High  School  Seniors 
!rom  a  Segregated  High  School  and  a  Non- 
segregated  High  School  In  Brevard  County, 
Fla  .  1968  (unpublished  doctoral  dissertation 
at  the  University  of  Florida) . 

"  Id.  at  44-53.  At  the  start  of  the  1964-65 
school  year,  white  and  Negro  students  at- 
tending segregated  high  schools  took  a  state- 
wide ninth  grade  achievement  test.  In  1965 
ine  white  high  school  was  desegregated  and  a 
group  of  Negro  students  were  enrolled  In  that 
school.  In  1967-68.  the  same  students  took 
tiie  twelfth  grade  achievement  test. 

See  T  Starnes.  An  AnalysLs  of  the  Aca- 
demic Achievement  of  Negro  Students  In  the 
predominantly  White  Schools  of  a  Selected 
Florida  County.  1968  (unpublished  doctoral 
dissertation  at  the  University  of  Southern 
Mississippi). 

•  Id.  at  26. 

>'  See  J  Teeus,  Evaluating  School  Busing 
11-12  (1973). 

«/d   at  74. 

"/d  at  76.  117. 

■'Id  At  119. 

'^' See  Craln.  School  Integration  and  the 
Academic  Achievement  of  Negroes,  44  Socio- 
logy OF  Ed. 1  (1971). 

■Id  at  26. 

""  See  R  Crain  ft  C.  Weisman,  Discrimina- 
tion. Pfjisonality,  and  Achievement  (1974) 

'  Id  at  160. 

■'  See  S.  Mat7,en,  The  Relatlon.shlp  Between 
Racial  Composition  and  Scholastic  Achieve- 
ment In  Elementary  School  Classrooms.  1965 
(unpublished  doctoral  dissertation  at  Stan- 
ford University) .  Eleven  hundred  students  In 
eleven  sciiools  In  the  San  FrancLsco  Bay  area 
were  tested  The  tests  were  «dir»nistered  to 
fifth  and  seventh  grade  Negro  and  Caucasian 
students  In  the  fall  of  1963  Findings  were  re- 
ported In  terms  of  four  .major  relationships; 
(1)  per  cent  of  Negroes  In  the  classroom  and 
achievement;  (2)  per  cent  of  Negroes  and 
average  Intellectual  ability;  (3)  average  In- 
tellectual ability  and  achievement;  and  (4( 
socioeconomic  status  and  achievement. 

•  Id.  at  42 

~  Id  at  114. 

^/d.  at  115 

"» See  W.  Katzenmeyer.  Social  Interaction 
and  EMfferences  In  Intelligence  Test  P>er- 
formance  of  Negro  and  White  Elementary 
School  Pupils.  1962  (unpublLshed  doctoral 
dissertation  at  Duke  University). 

•■  Id  at  9 

••  A  more  appropriate  methodology  or  re- 
search design  would  have  been  to  match  the 
experimental  group  with  a  control  group  of 
Negro  children. 

"-  W  Katzenmeyer.  supra  note.  79,  at  57-58 

"Id.  at  64, 

**  Id.  at  67. 

*•  Id. 

''See  W.  Scott,  A  Study  of  Bused  and  Non- 
Bused  Children.  June  1970  (unpublLshed 
document  on  file  with  the  Grand  Rapids 
Public  School  System.  Grand  Riiplds.  Mich  ) 

-'/d  at3. 

"See  J.  Hsla.  Integration  In  Evanston. 
1967-71:  A  Longitudinal  Evaluation,  August 
1971  (unpublished  document  on  file  with 
Educational  Testing  Service.  Princeton. 
N.J  )  For  a  negative  evaluation,  see  Kurtz. 
An  Independent  Assessment  of  Integration  in 
Bvanston,  1967-1971  A  Longitudinal  Eval- 
uation A  Report  on  the  Educational  Conse- 
quences of  Desegregation  in  District  65  of 
Evanston,  III  .  in  Hearings  on  School  Busing 
Before  Subcomm.  No.  5  of  the  House  Comm 


on  the  Judiciary,  92nd  Cong.,  2d  Sess.,  pt.  3, 
at  1436-43  ( 1972). 

*  Zdep,  Educating  Disadvantaged  Urban 
Children  in  Suburban  Schools:  An  Evalua- 
tion, 1  J  Appldcd  Social  Pstcholoct  173, 
180  (  1971  ). 

"^  See  B  Brooks.  A  Study  of  Nlnety-Plve 
Children  Traveling  by  Bus  to  a  K-5  School 
as  Part  of  the  Open  Enrc^lment  Program  In 
a  Large  Urban  School  System,  1969  (unpub- 
lished doctoral  dissertation  at  Columbia 
University) . 
"'  Id  at  95-97. 

»-  See  M.  Moreno,  The  Effect  of  Integration 
on  the  Aptitude,  Achievement,  Attitude  to 
School  and  Class,  and  Social  Acceptance  of 
Negru  and  White  Pupils  In  a  Small  Urban 
School  System,  1972  (unpublished  doctoral 
dissertation  at  Pordham  University) . 
"Id  at  76. 

•*  See  I.  Slone.  The  Effects  of  One  School 
pairing  on  Pupil  Achievement,  Anxieties,  and 
Attitudes,  1968  (unpublished  doctoral  dis- 
sertation at  New  York  University). 

■See  Flax  v.  Potts,  464  P.2d  865  (5th  Clr. 
1972). 

"See  C.  Evans.  Short-TwTn  Desegregation 
Effects:  The  Academic  Achievement  of  Bused 
Students.  1971-1972,  January  1973  (unpub- 
lished document  on  file  with  Port  Worth 
Independent  School  District,  Port  Worth, 
Tex.). 

<^  Id  at  23. 

•^  See  C.  Evans,  Integration  Evaluation  2, 
August  15,  1973  (on  file  with  Port  Worth 
Independent  School  District,  Fort  Worth, 
Tex  ) . 

"Johnson  v.  San  Francisco  Unified  School 
DLst  .  339  F,  Supp  1315  (N.D.  Cal.  1971), 
vacated  and  remanded  for  further  findings, 
600  F.2d  349   (9th  Clr.  1974). 

"•  See  San  Francisco  Unified  School  Dis- 
trict, Evaluation  of  San  Francisco  Unified 
School  District  Desegregation  Data  from  In- 
tegration 1971-72,  at  36,  38,  56,  &  58,  October 
1972  (unpublished  document  on  file  with 
San  Francisco  Unified  School  District,  San 
FrancLsco.  Cal.) . 

■■"  See  R.  Banks  &  M.  Dl  Pasquale,  A  Study 
of  the  Educational  Effectiveness  of  Integra- 
tion, January  1969  (unpublished  document 
on  file  with  Buffalo  Public  School  System, 
Buffalo,  N.Y.). 

••"•  See  O.  Bowman,  Scholastic  Development 
of  Disadvantaged  Negro  Pupils.  1973  (unpub- 
lished doctoral  dissertation  at  State  Univer- 
sity of  New  York  at  Buffalo) . 
'"  Id  at  85. 

'"See  H.  CK)ldberg.  J.  Griffith.  R.  Oreen. 
ft  O.  Bowman.  An  Interim  Report  on  a  Fif- 
teen Point  Plan   to  Reduce  Racial  Isolation 
and   Provide   Quality   Integrated   Education. 
July  1969  (unpublished  document  on  file  at 
the  Rochester  Board  of  Education,  Rochester, 
N.Y). 
'*  O    Bowman,  supra  note  102. 
••"  Division  of  Planning  and  Reszarch  of 
Rochester   Crrr   School  District.   A   Thekb 
Year  Longituoinal  Study  to  Assess  a  Prr- 
TEEN   Point  Plan   to  Reduce   Racial  Isola- 
tion and  Provide  Quautt  Integrated  Edu- 
cation POR  Elemet.tary  Level  Pupils  (1970). 
"•■  Hearing    Before    the    US     Comm'n    on 
Civil    Rights    i Rochester,    N.Y),    at    323-26 
(1967) 
i«;d. 

■'•  See  J.  Bryant.  Some  Effects  of  Racial  In- 
tegration of  High  School  Students  on  Stand- 
ardized Achievement  Test  Scores.  Teacher 
Grades,  and  Drop-out  Rates  in  Angleton. 
Texas.  1968  (unpublished  doctoral  dlsserta- 
tatlon   at  University  of  Houston). 

■•"The  following  dLscusslon  Is  based  on  a 
series  of  drafts  of  separate  articles,  kindly 
supplied  to  the  author  by  Professor  Harold 
B  Gerard  These  are  to  be  published  as  a 
group  In  a  forthcoming  Issue  of  Journal  of 
Social  Issues,  under  the  editorship  of  Pro- 
fessor Gerard.  Since  the  published  versions 


was   supplied    to    the 
Director  of  Research, 


of  the  articles  may  well  differ  from  the  drafts, 
quotations    from    these    articles    have    been 

kept  to  a  minimum 
^  Id. 

"'Id. 

i^Id. 
"•  Id. 
"■  Id. 

'■"This   compUatlon 
author  by  Mabel  Purl. 

Riverside  Unified  School  District,  Riverside. 
Cal 

■^  See  M.  Purl.  The  RelaUoi»hlp  of  SE8 
to  Higher  Achieving  Minority  PupUs,  July 
1974  (unpublished  document  on  file  with 
Riverside  Unified  School  District.  Riverside, 
Cal). 

"•/d.at  1 

^  See  note  110  supra. 

"•  Armor.  The  Evidence  on  Busing,  28  Pub 
Interest  90,  99  (Summer  1972).  In  view  of 
the  wide  dissemination  of  the  article,  there 
is  no  need  here  to  describe  the  studlee  ana- 
lyzed by  Armor. 

"=  Orfleld,  School  Integration  and  Its  Aca- 
demic Critics,  5  Civil  Rights  Dig.  2,  8  (Sum- 
mer 1973).  The  criticism  which  has  received 
most  attention  Is  that  in  Pettlgrew,  Useem, 
Normand,  ft  Smith,  Busing:  A  Review  of  "The 
Evidence,"  30  Pub  Interest  88  (Winter  1973) . 
Orfleld,  supra,  notes  that  Armor  himself  has 
qualified  his  conclusions  about  one  of  the 
five  cities  he  studied  In  testimony  before  a 
Senate  committee,  In  light  of  new  findings 
of  achievement  gains  of  minority  students 
In  the  Integrated  situation  compared  to  the 
control  group 

^  See  D  Long.  Educational  Performance 
In  Integrated  and  Segregated  Elementary 
Schools.  1968  (unpublished  doctoral  disser- 
tation at  Yeshlva  Unlversltv) 

«»  Id.  at  80,  86. 

"•  Vane,  Relation  of  Early  School  Achieve- 
ment to  High  School  Achievement  When 
Race,  Intelligence  and  Socioeconomic  Fac- 
tors Are  Equated.  3  Pstcholoct  in  the 
Schools  124.  126  (1966). 

^  See  N.  Radln,  A  Comparison  of  the  Te«t 
Performance  of  Negro  Students  Attending 
All-Negro  and  Integrated  Elementary  Schools 
In  One  Community.  April  15,  1966  (unpub- 
lished paper  on  file  with  the  Ypsllantl  Public 
School  District.  Ypsllantl,  Mich.). 

""  See  R.  Klein,  A  Comparative  Study  of 
the  Academic  Achievement  of  Negro  10th 
Grade  High  School  Students  Attending  Seg- 
regated and  Recently  Integrated  Schools  In  a 
Metropolitan  Area  of  the  South,  1967  (un- 
publlsh.ed  doctoral  dissertation  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  South  Carolina). 

'*  Id.  at  49. 

^  Id. 

■"  See  O.  Gelger,  Effects  of  Desegregation 
on  Classroom  Achievement  27,  1968  (unpub- 
lished doctoral  dissertation  at  the  University 
of  South  Carolina) . 

■•'=  Id.  at  29. 

■''  Several  other  studies  hare  al.so  found  do 
effect  on  achievement  scores  after  desegrega- 
tion has  occurred.  See,  e.g..  H  Walberg.  An 
Evaluation  of  an  Urban -Suburban  School 
Bussing  Program  :  Student  Achievements 
AND  Perception  of  Class  Learning  Envieon- 
MEKTs  9-10.  ( 1971) ;  E.  CTlark,  Analysis  of  the 
Differences  Between  Pre  and  Post  Teft 
Scores  (Change  Scores)  on  Meastires  of  Self- 
Concept,  Academic  Aptitude,  and  Reading 
Achievement  Elarned  by  Sixth  Grade  Stu- 
dents Attending  Segregated  and  Desegregated 
Schools,  1971  (unpublished  doctoral  disserta- 
tion at  Duke  University):  R.  Marcum.  An 
Exploration  of  the  First -Year  Effects  of 
Racial  Integration  of  the  Elementary  Schools 
on  a  Unit  School  District.  1968  (unpublished 
doctoral  dissertation  at  the  University  of 
Illinois). 

'='  See  F  Aberdeen,  Adjustment  to  Desegre- 
gation:   A    Description   of  Some   Differences 
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Among  Negro  Elementary  School  Pupils. 
1969  (unpublished  doctoral  dissertation  at 
the  University  of  Michigan) . 

i»  Sep  P  Carbioan  &  F  Abebdken.  Somk 
Karly  EFFE(ns  (IP  Compulsory  Desfcregation 

ON     F^IEMTNTARY    SCHOOL    CniLDREN     (1970). 

■-'  St'r  T    Moorfleld,  The  Busing  of  Minority 
Group  Children  In  a  Big  City  School  System. 
1967    (unpublished    doctoral   dissertation    at 
the  University  of  Chicago) . 
'•  Id  at  25.  Table  2. 
■"  Id.  at  22.  Table  1. 

i**  Elliott  &  Badal.  Achievement  and  Racial 
Composition  of  Schools.  16  Cal.  J.  Ed.  Re- 
search 160  (1965) 

'*  2  U.S.  Commission  on  Civil.  Rights. 
Racial  Isolation  in  tite  Pttblic  Schools  186 
(1967). 

'"  Id.  at  184. 

1"  It  has  been  pointed  out  that  school  sys- 
tems which  maintain  classrooms  of  hetero- 
geneous ability  "tend  to  record  the  most 
encouraging  improvements  In  academic 
achievement  after  desegregation.  By  contrast. 
systems  .  .  which  increase  (the)  use  of 
ability  grouping  after  desegregation,  have 
tended  to  show  the  most  disappointing 
rpsiilt.s  •■  Pettlgrew  .4  Sociological  View  of  the 
Post-Bradley  Bra,  21  Watn«  L.  Rrv.  813.  821 
(1975) 

1"  See  Denmarlc  &  Outtentag,  Effect  of  In- 
tegrated   and    Non-Integrated    Programs    on 
Cognitive  Change  in  Pre-School  Children.  29 
PERCEPTtTAt.  &  Motor  Skills  375  (1969). 
1"  Id  at  379 

••'■See  A.  Hammond.  L  Sawhlll.  &  R  Wil- 
liams, A  Survey  of  the  Adjustment  of  the 
Negro  Students  Who  Transferred  to  Schools 
Outside  Thetr  Neighborhoods  During  1963- 
1964  Under  the  New  Seattle  School  Board 
Rulings  48.  1964  (unpublished  master's  thesis 
at  the  University  of  Washington) . 
'•"  Id  at  25,  55 

"•  Mandatory  busing  for  segregation  was  a 
standard  practice  throughout  the  South  im- 
tll  well  Into  the  1960'8.  In  the  early  1970"8 
more  students  In  the  South  were  transported 
to  public  school  by  a  motor-powered  vehicle 
(57.5  per  cent)  than  by  walking  and/or  bl- 
cycle-rldlng  i42  5  per  cent) .  U.S.  Department 
OF  Transportation.  School  Btrs  Task  Forci:. 
Pupil  Transportation  Satett  Program  Plan 
(1973). 
'*»  See  2  SouTHtatN  Schools. 
»"/d.  at  118. 

'"  This  should  not  be  taken  to  mean  that 
the  characteristics  of  the  school  one  attends 
do  not  affect  achievement.  Busing  more  chil- 
dren from  certain  types  of  schools  to  others 
may  affect  achievement,  but  not  because  of 
the  bus  ride  Itself  or  the  fact  that  the  school 
is  or  Is  not  the  closest  to  the  students'  home. 
>*'  See  H.  Straley,  A  Comparative  Study  of 
the  Academic  Achievement  and  Social  Ad- 
justment of  Transported  and  Non -Trans- 
ported High  School  Seniors.  1956  (unpub- 
lished doctoral  dissertation  at  the  University 
of  Virginia) . 

'"  See  E  Davles.  A  Comparative  Study  of 
the  Academic  Achievement  of  Transported 
and  Non -Transported  Pupils  at  Holly  Hill 
Elementary  School.  Holly  Hill.  Florida.  1969 
(unpublished  master's  thesis  at  Stetson  Uni- 
versity ) . 

'« See  D.  White,  The  Effects  of  Public 
School  Transportation  upon  the  Overall 
School  Adjustment  of  Urban  Elementary 
School  Students,  1970  (unpublished  doctoral 
dissertation  at  the  University  of  Oklahoma). 
See  also  White.  Effects  of  Busing  on  Urban 
School  Students.  29  Ed.  Leaokrship  255.  256- 
67  (1971). 

»»♦  Dunlop.  Harper,  &  Hunka,  The  Influence 
of     Transporting     Children     to    Centralized 
Schools  upon  Achievement  and  Attendance, 
44    Ed.    Administration    *:    Supervision    191, 
196  (1958). 
'"J.  Hsla.  supra  note  88 
""  See  1-2  SouTHtRN  ScHooia 


(Nancy  H    St.  John.  "School   Desegregation 
Outcomes  for  Children"  (New  York:  John 
Wiley.  1975)  I 
Chapter    II — "Desegregation    and    Academic 

Achievement" 
2.  desegregation  and  academic  achievement  ' 
/.  Measurement  of  achievement 
Do   desegregated    black    children    read    or 
subtract  better  than  segregated  black  chil- 
dren? 

Does  black  growth  In  verbal  skill  accelerate 
over  time  in  racially  mixed  schools? 

Does  the  achievement  of  white  children 
decline  if  black  children  are  bused  to  their 
schools? 

Does  the  black-white  gap  In  mean  test 
scores  tend  to  close  following  the  desegrega- 
tion of  a  school  system? 

Questions  such  as  these,  which  reflect  the 
hopes  of  Integratlonlsts  and  the  fears  of  seg- 
regationists, have  preoccupied  those  engaged 
In  studying  the  effects  of  school  desegrega- 
tion. Academic  achievement  may  be  a  multi- 
dimensional concept,  but  its  ojjeratloiial  defi- 
nition tends  to  be  one-  or  two-dimensional. 
Many  possible  outcomes  of  schooling — cre- 
ativity, curiosity,  civic  respon.slblllty,  moral 
Judgment,  artistic  taste,  leadership  skill,  hu- 
man sensitivity,  to  name  a  few — however  Im- 
portant, typically  go  unmeasured  In  educa- 
tional research.  Therefore,  though  the  sub- 
ject of  this  chapter  could  be  the  relation  of 
school  racial  composition  to  children's  total 
Intellectual,  artistic,  and  social  development, 
I  can  rejjort  only  research  that  treats  verbal 
or  mathematical  skill  as  the  measure  of 
achievement. 

In  most  studies  of  the  outcome  of  desegre- 
gation the  criterion  Is  the  raw  or  grade- 
equivalent  score  on  a  standardized  achieve- 
ment test  (or  composite  score  on  a  battery 
of  such  tests) .  In  a  few  studies  "mental  abil- 
ity" or  "scholastic  aptitude"  or  IQ  Is  the  cri- 
terion variable,  whereas  in  others  mental 
ability  or  IQ  Is  used  as  a  control  when  esti- 
mating achievement  In  reading  or  arithme- 
tic. There  are  serious  problems  In  the  u.oe 
of  either  type  of  test  In  desegregation  re- 
search. If  the  tests  have  not  been  standard- 
ized and  validated  on  a  similar  population 
(and  they  rarely  have),  they  may  have  low 
predictive  validity  for  black  children  or  dif- 
ferentiate poorly  among  them.=  Though  the 
comparl.son  Is  between  black  children  and 
other  black  children,  rather  than  between 
black  and  white  children,  the  tests  may  nev- 
ertheles-s  show  unreliable  or  unreal  differ- 
ences or  fall  to  show  differences  that  are 
reliable  and  real 

Beyond  this  there  Is  the  further  question 
of  whether  IQ  should  be  u.sed  a.s  a  control 
In  estimating  differences  In  achievement  As 
long  as  IQ  was  considered  fixed  at  birth  and 
Immune  to  the  effects  of  environment.  It 
seemed  reasonable  to  focus  on  "achieve- 
ment" within  the  limits  set  by  "ability"  in 
any  study  of  the  outcomes  of  different  types 
of  schooling.  The  contemporary  shift  in  out- 
look of  psychologists  to  the  view  that  intelli- 
gence Is  plastic  and  the  product  of  the  Inter- 
action of  genetic  and  envlrotunental  factors 
means  that  we  can  expect  dlfferenccM  In 
school  environment  to  result  In  differences 
In  performance  on  IQ  tests,  as  well  as  on 
tests  which  measure  the  results  of  Instruc- 
tion In  skills.  Controlling  on  the  results  of 
a  contemporaneous  IQ  test  therefore  may 
make  it  difficult  to  detect  differences  In 
achievement  between  experimental  and  con- 
trol group.  The  dlfflciilty  is  especially  great 
In  the  case  of  children  of  any  minority  sub- 
culture 

Studies  In  which  IQ  Is  controlled  are  not 
the  rule  In  desegregation  research  and  their 
findings    can    thus    be    discounted.    On    the 
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other  hand  It  Is  not  possible  to  Ignore  all 
studies  that  depend  on  the  evidence  of 
standardized  achievement  test-s  No  better  cri- 
teria are  generally  available  The  conse- 
quent uncertainty  as  to  the  meaning  of  their 
findings  In  regard  to  minority  group  children 
must  be  kept  constantly  in  mind. 

The  experimental  model  discussed  In  the 
previous  chapter  suggests  a  logical  way  of 
classifying  research  on  the  relation  of  school 
racial  composition  and  academic  achieve- 
ment. The  Ideal  design  provides  for  mea.sure- 
ment  In  four  cells: 

Experimental  Group:  Before  (1)  Segre- 
gated; After  (3)  Desegregated 

Matched  Control  Group:  Before  (2)  Seg- 
regated; After  (4)  Segregated. 

But  In  many  designs  one  or  more  of  these 
cells  are  empty  1  will  first  review  cross-sec- 
tional studies  that  lack  prior  measurement 
of  achievement,  then  longitudinal  studies 
that  lack  a  proper  control  group,  and  Anally 
studies  with  before  and  after  data  for  both 
control  and  experimental  groups  Such  four- 
celled  studies  are  quasi  expf-rlments  rather 
than  true  experiments,  in  that  the  two  .sam- 
ples are  rarely  randomly  drawn  or  randomly 
assigned  to  segregated  or  desegregated 
schools,  nor  Is  there  precision  matching  of 
the  groups  on  home  background  or  .school 
quality.  Moreover,  the  early  measurement  \n 
in  many  cases  determined  post  facto  Black 
children  are  the  focus  of  the  discussion  that 
follows.  A  later  section  summarizes  evidence 
on  the  effect  of  the  racial  composition  of 
schools  on  white  children. 

2.  A  national  cross -sectional  study 
The  most  Important  source  of  cross-sec- 
tional data  for  the  comparison  of  segregated 
and  nonsegregated  school  children  Is  the 
Equality  of  Educational  Opportunity  Survey 
(EEOS)  Since  the  findings  by  the  authors  of 
the  original  report  '  and  of  Racial  Isolation 
in  the  Public  Schools'  )iave  been  widely  dis- 
seminated and  argued  and  since  the  data 
have  been  subjected  to  careful  reanalyses  by 
many  social  scientists,'  I  will  not  dl-scus."!  the 
matter  here  But  to  set  these  studies  In  their 
rightful  place  In  this  review  of  school  de- 
segregation research,  I  must  summarise 
briefly  those  findings  of  the  original  and  sub- 
sequent analyses  that  are  most  relevant  to 
the  topic  of  this  chapter  and  note  those 
methodological  limitations  that  inevitably 
affect  our  acceptance  of  such  findings. 

The  Coleman  RejKirt  stated  that  the  pro- 
portion white  In  a  school  was  positively  re- 
lated to  Individual  performance,  but  that 
the  "effect  appeared  to  be  less  than,  and 
largely  accounted  for,  by  other  characteris- 
tics of  the  student  Ixxly  than  the  racial  com- 
position of  the  school  per  se"  (I.e.,  by  their 
SES).  The  Commission  on  ClvU  Rights'  re- 
anal  ysls  of  the  data  for  twelfth -grade  blar): 
students  In  the  metropolitan  northeast  and 
ninth-grade  blacks  In  eight  regions  Indi- 
cated that  the  racial  compKxsltlon  of  the 
classroom  in  the  previous  year  did  have  an 
independent  relationship  to  students'  verbal 
achievement  A.s  suggested  m  the  previous 
chapter,  however,  if  pupils  are  assigned  to 
classrooms  on  the  basLs  of  test  scores,  the  di- 
rection of  causality  may  not  be  from  class- 
room percentage  white  to  achievement,  as 
assumed  by  the  commission.  On  other  hand, 
In  support  of  their  assumption,  the  commis- 
sion found  that  the  earlier  the  grade  at  which 
blacks  first  reported  having  white  clas-smstes, 
the  higher  their  achievement 

Further  analysis  of  the  EEOS  data  by  Mc- 
Partlond  (  1968t  agrees  with  the  commission's 
conclusion  on  the  relation  between  classroom 
composition  and  achievement  He  shows  that 
school  desegregation  Is  associated  with  higher 
achievement  for  black  pupils  only  If  they  are 
In  predominantly  white  classrooms,  but  class- 
room desegregation  Is  favorable  irrespective 
of  school  percentage  white  The  c!2,Gsroom 
racial  composition  effect,  says  McPartland.  l" 
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not  entirely  explained  by  .selection  Into  track 
or  curriculum 

A  reanaljrsls  by  Oohen  Pettlgrew,  and  Riley 
(1972)  reaffirms  the  Coleman  finding  that 
the  racial  comp>oslt!on  of  the  .schools  has  lit- 
tle effect  on  the  verbal  achievement  of  blacks 
when  school  quality  and  the  background  of 
Individuals  aiid  their  peers  are  controlled 
But.  as  the  commission  and  McPartland  had 
earlier  reported,  the  racial  composition  of  tlie 
classroom  does  have  a  modest  relatloi.ship  to 
verbal  achievement  (not  apparently  purely 
a  result  of  selection  processes)  even  after 
controlling  for  the  foregoing  factors.  'A  mod- 
erate proportion  of  the  variance  attributed 
to  school  social  class  Is.  In  fact,  shared  with 
school  percent  Negro,  and  cannot  be  uniquely 
decomposed  Into  either  Its  racial  composi- 
tion or  social-cla-ss  components"  (Cohen  et 
al  .  1972.  p.  347). 

Regardless  of  the  finesse  of  the  several 
analy-*s  of  the  EEOS  data,  the  following 
major  criticisms  of  the  quality  of  those  data 
suggest  that  any  conclusions  as  to  the  influ- 
ence of  school  race  on  children  must  be  con- 
sidered tentative: 

1.  Without  prior  measures  of  academic  per- 
formance there  Is  no  assurance  that  segre- 
gated and  Integrated  children  were  compa- 
rable In  scholastic  aptitude  when  they  en- 
tered these  schools." 

2.  The  measures  of  home  background  are 
of  doubtful  validity  and  certainly  do  not 
measure  or  control  on  all  facets  of  family 
Influence. 

3.  School  and  classroom  percentage  white 
refer  to  one  point  In  time  and  may  not  be 
accurately  reported. 

4.  In  spite  of  the  many  school  characteris- 
tics measured  In  the  survey,  the  quality  of 
schooling  In  respects  other  than  racial  mix- 
ture Is  probably  Inadequately  controlled 
Failure  to  match  teacher?  and  their  own 
pupils  or  to  allocate  per  pupil  expenditure 
by  schools  are  among  the  sovircee  of  slippage 

Each  of  the.se  could  masV:  an  actual  rela- 
tionship between  school  race  and  pupil 
achievement  If  pupils  are  coded  as  "Inte- 
grated"  (though  they  had  Jtist  arrived  that 
week  In  a  mixed  school  after  eight  years  of 
segregation)  or  as  "middle  cla-ss"  (thouph 
they  are  in  fact  from  poverty-level  homes). 
or  as  the  reclplentr  of  "quality"  schooling 
(though  sw;tually  their  cla-ss  had  a  .series  of 
poorly  trained  substituted  al!  last  year) .  then 
their  low  test  scores  coupled  with  "Integra- 
tion," "middle-class  status."  or  "equal  school 
resources"  would  diminish  the  apparent  re- 
lation between  Integration  and  achievement 
for  the  group  of  which  they  were  a  part. 
3.  Local  cross -sectional  studies 

The  Equality  of  Educational  Opportunity 
Survey  was  not  the  first  cn>s.s-sectional  study 
which,  without  the  benefit  of  baseline  data, 
compared  the  school  achievement  of  segre- 
gated and  desegregated  blacjc  children 
Chart  A-1  (in  the  Appendix i  lists  13  other 
such  studies,  all  at  the  local  rather  than  na- 
tional level.  This  listing,  like  similar  ones  to 
follow.  Includes  all  published  and  unpub- 
Uhed  studies  of  the  speriiied  type  that  I 
have  found  reported  In  sufficient  detail  to 
allow  classification.  Though  my  .search  has 
been  long  and  hard.  I  undoubtedly  have 
missed  some  relevant  research  ■ 

It  Is  probably  no  accident  that  most  of 
these  studies  were  initiated  before  the  re- 
lease of  the  Coleman  Report  In  1966  That 
Important  document  demonstrated  so  clearly 
the  need  for  longitudinal  data  that  few  sub- 
sequent Investigators  have  failed  to  Incor- 
porate some  "before"  as  well  as  "after" 
measurement  Into  their  research  designs 
It  is  also  noteworthy  that  the  studies  (In  at 
least    nine    different    northern    states    from 
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Connecticut  to  Calif CH-nla)  all  had  small 
samples  and  compared  the  achievement  of 
"naturally"  desegregated  and  segregated 
pupils.  In  other  words,  racially  mixed  schools 
were  the  result  of  demographic  changes  in 
school  districts,  not  of  deliberate  action  on 
the  part  of  school  boards,  a  feature  also 
symptomatic  of  the  era  In  which  the  data 
were  gathered 

Differences  In  social  and  economic  status 
between  the  segregated  and  the  desegregated 
were  controlled  in  some  fashion  in  most  of 
these  Investigations,  but  It  Ls  doubtful  that 
the  two  groups  were  thereby  equated  In 
family  background.  The  only  two  researchers 
who  reported  unmixed  findings  of  signifi- 
cantly higher  achievement  for  the  inte- 
grated (Jessup.  1967;  Lockwood.  1966)  had 
very  little  control  on  family  background 

Several  studies  treated  IQ  as  a  control 
rather  than  as  another  measure  of  the  out- 
come of  desegregation.  As  noted,  this  pre- 
sents a  problem  of  Interpretation  If  the  IQ 
test  is  contemporaneotis  with  the  reported 
achievement  score,  then  to  "remove  its  effect  ' 
may  reduce  not  merely  the  Initial  difference 
between  groups,  as  these  researchers  assume, 
but  also  the  hypothesized  relation  between 
the  race  of  cla.ssmates  and  achievement 
1  he  findings  of  no  si^jnlficant  difference  be- 
tween the  two  groups  of  children  tested  re- 
ported by  several  researchers  i  Crowley,  1932, 
Long,  1968;  Robertson.  1967)  or  the  mixed 
findings  reported  by  other  researchers  (Mat- 
zen,  1965;  Samuels.  1958)  may  be  artifacts  of 
this  procedure. 

Chart  A-1  summarizes  four  cross-sectional 
studies  (In  Chicago,  Pittsburgh,  Plalnfield. 
and  New  Haven)  that  measured  school  race 
longnudiiially  In  each  ca.se  .secondary  or 
post-secondary  school  achievement  was  the 
criterion  and  earlier  desegregation  experience 
the  predictor  In  these  studies  the  previously 
Integrated  tended  to  outperform  the  previ- 
ously segregated,  but  the  controls  were  not 
stringent,  nor  were  the  differences  reported 
to  be  large  or  statistically  significant,  with 
the  exception  of  the  Pittsburgh  study. 

Since  the  Pittsburgh  study  which  I  con- 
ducted (St  John.  1973)  is  a  good  example 
of  the  problems  of  Interpreting  the  results  of 
such  research.  I  will  describe  it  In  some  de- 
tail Eight  of  the  21  secondary  schools  In  that 
city  were  selected  as  representative  of  the 
schools  attended  by  minority  group  students 
in  1966.  The  1388  black  ninth  graders  in  those 
schools  were  72  9;  of  the  black  ninth  graders 
in  the  city  and  were  graduates  of  60  different 
elementary  .schools  that  varied  considerably 
in  their  racial  and  social  class  composition 
For  each  student  I  calculated  the  average 
percentage  of  white  students  and  the  average 
social  cla-ss  level  of  the  schools  he  had  at- 
tended in  grades  1  to  8. 

Pupils'  elementary  school  percentage 
(Which  ranged  from  6  to  99";  )  was  the  In- 
dependent variable  In  subsequent  tabular 
and  regression  analyses  and  proved  to  be 
positively  and  significantly  related  to  eighth- 
grade  Metropolitan  Achievement  Test  score 
in  arithmetic  The  relationship  did  not  dis- 
appear either  when  sex  and  family  SES  were 
controlled  or  when  boys  and  girls  or  students 
of  high  and  low  SES  and  IQ  were  analyzea 
separately.  However,  other  achievement  test 
scores  (In  reading,  language,  or  science  i 
were  not  related  to  school  percentage  white, 
though  they  were  related  to  school  SES. 

The  results  of  the  Pittsburgh  analysis  are 
thus  ambiguous:  desegregation  apparently 
encouraged  skill  In  arithmetic  but  not  in 
other  subjects.  One  po.ssible  explanation  for 
this  discrepancy  is  that  arithmetic  In  con- 
trast to  reading  Is  a  school -learned  skill  and 
was  perhaps  better  taught  in  racially  mixed 
schools.  Another  possible  explanation  Is  that 
segregated  and  desegregated  students  were 
not  originally  tillke  In  their  potential  for 
learning  arithmetic.  Without  random  assign- 


ment, matching,  or  a  pretest.  It  is  impossible 
to  determine  the  reason  for  the  difference 
in  results. 

The  other  cross -sectional  studies  suffer 
from  the  same  weakness,  but  since  a  strong 
relationship  between  integration  experience 
and  achievement  was  seldom  found,  there  Ls 
little  danger  of  a  spurious  conclusion  Only 
if  the  integrated  were  less  advantaged  tha:. 
the  segregated  could  thetr  gains  be  greater 
and  thetr  final  scores  the  same  Given  the 
usual  demography  of  cities,  such  a  jxwslblllty 
is  unlikely.  It  is  in  connection  virith  the  few 
studies  in  this  group  that  find  the  desegre- 
gated significantly  ahead  that  the  question 
of  Inadequate  controls  and  p)osslble  spuriousr 
ness  must  be  seriously  considered 

Longitudinal    Studies 

The  last  few  years  have  seen  an  increase 
in  studies  ttiat  have  the  benefit  of  before  and 
after  measurement  of  achievement  but  lack 
a  genuine  control  group.  Fourteen  such 
studies  are  listed  In  Chart  A-2.  in  three 
.southern  and  five  northern  states  from  East 
to  West  Coast,  plus  the  District  of  Columbia 
In  most  cases  the  studies  followed  total  dis- 
trict desegregation:  therefore  the  samples 
were  fairly  large  and  no  contemporary  con- 
trol group  of  segregated  peers  was  possible. 
The  duration  of  the  study  was  only  one  year 
In  the  case  of  five  of  these  reports,  from  two 
to  five  years  in  the  others.  The  focus  of  most 
of  the  studies  was  the  elementary  level  The 
busing  of  black  children  was  a  feature  of  the 
desegregation  plan  in  most  of  these  studies, 
but  only  in  Boston  were  black  children  trans- 
ported out  of  the  city  to  suburban  schools 

Pew  of  these  studies  reported  clear  gains 
for  desegregated  minority  group  children  in 
comparison  with  national  norms,  local 
whites,  or  their  own  previous  growth  in  a 
segregated  setting.  Methodological  problems 
detracted  from  the  Washington.  D.C.,  and 
Louisville  findings.  Systemwide  desegregation 
did  not  mean  desegregated  classes  for  mcx^t 
children  in  these  cities  at  the  time  of  the 
studies.  No  tests  of  statistical  significance 
were  reported  for  Berkeley,  but  trends  there 
did  not  favor  the  desegregated  No  consist- 
ently significant  gains  were  reported  for 
White  Plains.  Evanston,  or  Riverside  In 
several  other  cities  findings  were  mixed,  with 
significant  gains  In  some  subjects  but  not 
others  or  at  some  grade  levels  but  not  others. 
The  most  clear-cut  positive  findings  were 
those  in  Hoke  County  and  Goldsboro.  North 
Carolina,  where  blacks  showed  pvost-deseg- 
repatlon  gains  relative  to  national  norms 

In  none  of  these  longitudinal  studies  was 
Individual  family  background  mea-sured  or 
controlled,  though  this  may  not  be  a  serious 
limitation  if  the  sample  includes  all  children 
in  the  system.  However,  It  is  probable  that 
the  classmates  of  black  children  were  of 
higher  average  SES  after  desegregation  than 
before  and  that  any  relative  growth  that  oc- 
curred might  have  been  due  to  this  factor 
as  much  as  to  school  race.  It  Is  also  probable 
that  desegregation  meant  changes  for  the 
better  in  school  quality  for  the  black  chil- 
dren Involved.  There  is  good  evidence  that 
in  Washington,  DC,  and  LouisvUle,  for  in- 
stance, major  systemwide  educational  im- 
provements accompanied  desegregation  How- 
ever, In  some  cities  (e.g..  in  Berkeley,  accord- 
ing to  a  study  by  Prelow.  1971),  there  was  a 
reduction  in  services  in  the  years  following 
desegregation 

The  Riverside  experiment  In  desegregation 
is  the  most  long-term,  completely  document- 
ed, and  widely  noted  study  In  this  group,  and 
Its  findings  are  therefore  particularly  dis- 
couraging. In  1965  the  school  board  voted  a 
phased  closedown  of  three  very  imbalanced 
elementary  schools  Involving  the  busing  of 
225  pupils)  47*!^  black  and  63 "^r  Mexican- 
American)  to  17  other  schools  in  the  city.  In 
their  February  1973  report.  Purl  and  Dawson 
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summarized  the  findings  after  seven  years  of 
desegregation : 

1  I'he  achievement  of  kindergarten  and 
first-grade  minority  students  rose  steadily 
and  significantly  and  In  1972  was  near  th» 
median  of  the  normlng  sample  Second  grad- 
ers showed  no  trend  and  third  graders  de- 
creased slightly. 

2  Ee<  t'lviiig  pupils  showed  trends  Bimllar 
to  tht)8e  of  bused  pupUs.  Thus  the  gap  be- 
tween bused  and  receiving  pupils  narrowed 
only  slightly 

3  The  authors  suggest  that  the  gains  In 
the  first  two  years  were  the  result  of  Instruc- 
tional Improvement  and  greater  Individuali- 
zation of  classes.  In  the  higher  grades  low 
achieving  pupils  showed  the  least  progress 
and  the  need  for  compensatory  programs. 

4  Pupils  attending  certain  schools  con- 
sistently scored  high  or  low.  Sometimes  the 
SES  of  receiving  pupils  and  sometimes  the 
quality  of  the  Instructional  program  seemed 
to  be  responsible 

I'hiis  the  gains  of  the  younger  children  In 
Riverside  might  not  be  lost  In  the  older 
grades  If  services  were  maintained  at  pre- 
desegregatlon  levels  and  If  minority  group 
children  were  all  allocated  to  classrooms  In 
which  the  achievement  level  was  high.  But 
as  It  stands  neither  the  Riverside  evidence 
nor  that  of  any  of  the  other  longitudinal 
studies  provides  strong  support  for  the  hy- 
pothesis that  desegregated  schooling  bene- 
fits minority  group  children. 
4.  Quasi-experimental  four-celled  studies 

The  last  group  of  studies  to  be  considered 
are  four-celled,  In  that  the  achievement  of 
segregated  and  desegregated  subjects  Is 
measured  at  two  points  In  time.  These  stud- 
ies are  quasi  experiments  rather  than  true 
experiments  since  subjects  are  neither  as- 
signed randomly  from  a  common  population 
to  segregated  or .  desegregated  schools  nor 
matched  on  all  relevant  variables.  The  pre- 
sumed validity  of  their  findings,  although 
greater  than  that  of  two-celled  studies,  is  not 
beyond  question.  Chart  A-3  lists  37  such 
studies. 

The  dates  of  these  reports  range  from  1958 
to  1972,  clustering  In  the  late  1960s.  The 
locations  are  New  York  state  for  10,  other 
northeastern  cities  for  9,  with  the  others 
well  distributed  across  the  nation.  Eleven 
samples  had  less  than  50  black  pupUs  In  the 
experimental  group,  while  five  had  over  1000; 
the  modal  size  was  between  100  and  500  de- 
segregated black  children.  The  great  ma- 
jority (29)  were  at  the  elementary  level. 

In  most  of  these  experiments,  as  compared 
to  those  with  a  longitudinal  design,  desegre- 
gation was  not  systemwlde  and  mandatory 
for  all.  For  research  purposes  this  situation 
Is  useful,  In  that  a  control  group  of  segre- 
gated children  was  thus  available,  but  It  also 
poses  a  serious  research  hazard.  In  that  most 
of  the  desegregated  were  In  one  way  or  an- 
other self -selected.  The  desegregated  were 
either  children  whose  families  choee  an  Inte- 
grated neighborhood  or.  In  most  cases,  those 
who  volunteered  for  open  enrollment  or  a 
busing  program.  Careful  matching  of  sub- 
jects In  the  control  and  experimental  groups 
on  family  background  as  well  as  early 
achievement  was  therefore  essential.  But  such 
matching  was  rare,  and  only  1 1  studies  made 
any  attempt  to  control  on  socioeconomic 
status. 

Two  ways  of  handling  the  choice  of  con- 
trol group  are  especially  promising.  The 
METCO  studies  reported  by  Walberg  (1969) 
and  Armor  (1972a)  tested  segregated  siblings 
of  the  pupils  bused  out  to  suburban  schools 
and  found  that  bu.sed  pupils  did  not  show 
slgnlflcanUy  greater  gains  than  their  brothers 
or  sisters.  Unfortunately,  due  to  nonresponse 
the  sample  of  siblings  was  too  small  and 
nonrandom  to  constitute  an  adequate  con- 
trol group    Project  Concern  reported  by  Ma- 
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han  1 1968)  randomly  selected  whole  class- 
rooms to  be  bused  to  Hartford  suburbs. 
Though  a  few  parents  refused  thLs  oppor- 
tunity, such  a  procedure  insured  a  large 
measure  of  comparability  between  experi- 
mental and  control  groups.  In  the  younger 
grades  ( K  to  3 )  bused  Hartford  pupils  made 
significantly  greater  gains  In  IQ  and  achieve- 
ment than  pupils  who  remained  In  the  city. 
In  grades  4  to  6  the  difference  In  achievement 
favored  the  segregated 

Another  Interesting  feature  of  the  Hartford 
study  Is  that  half  of  the  receiving  suburban 
classrooms  were  assigned  extra  "supportJng" 
teachers.  Greater  gains  were  refxjrted  for 
pupUs  In  these  classrooms  than  for  bused 
pupils  without  such  support.  On  the  other 
hand,  there  was  no  evidence  that  such  assist- 
ance benefited  pupils  who  remained  In  the 
Inner  city.  The  chief  drawback  of  this  pro- 
ject as  a  scientific  experiment  Is.  of  course, 
the  fact  that  the  effects  of  racial  composition 
and  quality  of  schools  are  completely  con- 
foujided. 

The  Wilson  Study 

Among  studies  of  the  effect  of  "natural'" 
or  unplanned  desegregation  on  minority 
group  performance,  the  one  with  the  most 
nearly  adequate  design  Is  Wilson's  (1967) 
survey,  reported  In  an  appendix  to  the  Civil 
Rights  Commission  Report.  The  sample  Is  a 
stratified  random  sample  of  over  4000  Junior 
and  senior  high  school  students  In  one  school 
district  In  the  San  Francisco  Bay  area.  The 
design  Is  a  cross-sectional  comparison  of 
verbal  test  scores,  according  to  the  racial  and 
social  class  composition  of  neighborhoods 
and  schools,  but  retrospective  longitudinal 
control  Is  Introduced  by  the  data  on  school 
racial  and  social  class  composition  at  each 
grade  level,  and  by  the  availability  of  first- 
grade  Individual  mental  maturity  test  scores. 
Wilson  argues  that  controlling  on  these  test 
scores  equates  children  on  the  effects  of  both 
genetic  differences  and  preschool  home  en- 
vironment, so  that  changes  can  be  attributed 
to  new  (school?!  experiences  and  not  to  un- 
controlled Initial  differences.  I  do  not  share 
Wilson's  faith  In  the  early  test  score. 

Though  the  sample  Is  large  (N-S05  blacks 
In  crucial  tables),  analysts  of  the  separate 
effects  of  neighborhood  and  school  segrega- 
tion or  of  racial  and  social  class  segregation 
Is  hampered  for  blacks  by  the  confounding 
of  these  variables  and  by  the  fact  that  few 
blacks  live  in  Integrated  neighborhoods,  thus 
seriously  reducing  the  number  of  cases  In 
some  cells.  Nevertheless,  by  means  of  regres- 
sion analysis,  Wilson  showed  that  after  con- 
trolling for  variation  In  first-grade  IQ  and 
for  parental  and  nelghlxjrhood  SES.  the  .so- 
cial class  of  the  primary  school  had  a  sig- 
nificant effect  on  sixth-grade  reading  level 
and  the  social  class  of  the  Intermediate 
school  a  significant  effect  on  eighth-grade 
verbal  reasoning  scores.  School  racial  com- 
position, however,  had  no  significant  effect 
on  achievement  over  and  above  school  social 
class  tpp.  180-184). 

Beyond  the  small  size  of  the  numbers  In 
some  of  the  cells,  there  are  further  limita- 
tions to  this  study : 

1.  First-grade  scores  would  have  been 
available  only  for  the  most  stable  members 
of  the  sample,  and  Its  representativeness  may 
have  been  affected  by  attrition. 

2.  Children  were  matched  only  by  father's 
occupation  and  primary  mental  maturity 
scores;  In  other  respects  segregated  and  In- 
tegrated children  could  have  been  quite  dif- 
ferent 

3  Parental  and  school  social  class  assign- 
ment based  on  the  questionnaire  replies  of 
students  are  potentially  Inaccurate 

4.  No  evidence  is  offered  as  to  the  equality 
of  segregated  and  Integrated  schools  In 
Richmond. 

5.  If  the  relation  between  school  racial 
composition  and  achievement  was  not  linear, 
the  regrefislon  analysis  could  ha\e  under- 
estimated  the   effect. 


But  In  spite  of  these  quibbles,  the  study  la 
Impressive  In  de.slpn  and  Cjulte  convincing 
that  In  this  community,  at  least,  racial  Inte- 
gration per  se  was  not  significantly  related  to 
the  academic  performance  of  blacks.  But, 
given  the  strong  Intercorre'.atlon  of  8chi:<jl 
racial  and  st^clal  class  composition  (r-*:.77), 
the  combined  effect  of  the  two  types  of  segre- 
gation was  plainly  a  strong  deterrent  to 
achievement " 

The  Goldboro  Study 

A  most  Interesting  study  of  planned  totai 
district  desegregation  In  a  southern  com- 
munity Is  that  by  Mayer  et.  al  (1973)  and 
McCullough  (19721  of  Goldsboro,  North 
Carolina  Desegregation  was  accomplished 
there  In  a  manner  that  equalized  facilities, 
equipment,  and  staff  for  all  pupils  Black 
schools  were  kept  open  and  remodeled  All 
teachers  were  reassigned,  and  the  principals 
of  black  schools  became  the  principal."  of 
white  schools  and  vice  versa  Pupils  were 
assigned  by  grade  level  rather  than  residence 
GO  that  busing  affected  blacks  and  whlte« 
alike. 

Longitudinal  comparison  was  made  of  the 
third-  and  fifth-grade  scores  of  a  cohort  of 
pupils  who  experienced  systemv^lde  desegre- 
gation between  their  third-  and  fourth -grade 
years.  Both  blacks  and  whites  gained  signif- 
icantly relative  to  national  norms  In  verbal 
and  mathematical  skills  The  white-black 
gap,  however,  was  not  reduced  The  authors 
suggest  that  desegregation  may  have  altered 
the  status  relationships  between  blacks  and 
whites  Structured  observatlotis  In  fourth- 
grade  classrooms  revealed  much  less  teacher- 
pupil  Interaction  of  a  substantive  nature 
and  much  more  Interaction  of  a  disciplining 
nature  for  black  maless  than  for  white  males. 

A  quasi-experimental  design  was  then 
achieved  by  controlling  on  degree  of  de- 
segregation experience  Pupils  were  classi- 
fied according  to  the  racial  compasltlon  of 
their  school  In  the  year  before  system  wide 
desegregation  and  according  to  whether  their 
school  was  desegregated  in  the  first  or  second 
year  of  the  experiment.  In  verbal  achieve- 
ment all  groups  made  significant  gains,  with 
no  significant  dlfferenre.s  according  to  de- 
segregation experience  Apparently  the  fact 
of  systemwlde  desegregation,  not  attend- 
ance at  a  desegregated  school,  boosted  verbal 
achievement,  since  similar  gains  were  ex- 
perienced by  those  who  remained  at  a  segre- 
gated school  In  the  fourth  grade  and  by 
those  who  did  not 

Achievement  In  arithmetic,  on  the  other 
hand,  tca.t  related  to  desegregation  experi- 
ence: black  pupils  who  had  longer  experi- 
ence In  desegregated  schools  made  signifi- 
cantly greater  gains  than  the  newly  desegre- 
gated. The  effect  was  not  due  to  changes  In 
teaching  methods:  a  comparison  of  pupils  ex- 
periencing open  classroom  teaching  style 
with  those  who  remained  In  traditional  class- 
rooms revealed  that  the  latter  made  signifi- 
cantly greater  Improvement  In  arithmetic. 
Nor  did  social  class  alone  account  for  the 
Improvement,  though  the  researchers  did  not 
examine  possible  Interaction  between  social 
class    and    desegregation    experience 

The  authors  claim  the  effect  of  desegrega- 
tion experience  on  mathematical  but  not 
verbal  achievement  occurs  because  "Social 
structural  change  Is  more  likely  to  work  In 
performance  areas  that  are  narrow  and  de- 
pend on  recently  acquired  skills,  than  in 
performance  areas  that  depend  on  more  per- 
vasive skills  built  up  over  a  longer  time  pe- 
riod." 

Chart  2  1  shows  the  freqtiency  dlstrlbti- 
tlon  of  the  36  four-called  studies  summar- 
ized In  Chart  A-3  according  to  the  direction 
of  their  findings,  and  whether  SES  was  con- 
trolled and  tests  of  significance  reported  It 
Is  evident  that  the  findings  are  partially  or 
wholly  p)osltlve  much  more  frequently  than 
they  are  negative.  However,  It  Is  also  evident 
that  the  tighter  the  design  the  more  often  is 


no  difference  found  between  8egTegat«d  and 
desegregated  minority  group  children  We 
therefore  cannot  Ignore  the  possibility  that 
positive  findings  would  disappear  completely 
In  studies  with  more  perfect  control  of  all 
reie.ant  variables  • 

Space  does  not  allow  full  description  of 
each  of  these  four-celled  studies.  Taken  to- 
gether,    however,     they    stiggest    that    the 


achievement  of  black  children  is  rarely 
harmed  thereby,  but  they  provide  no  strong 
or  clear  evidence  that  such  desegregation 
boosts  their  achievement.  A  countdown  by 
grade  level  and  achievement  tests,  rather 
than  by  cities,  reveals  that  a  report  of  no 
difference  Is  more  common  than  a  rejxsrt  of 
significant  gain.  Even  studies  over  several 
years   are   a«   often   negative   as   positive   In 


their  findings.  And  where  gains  are  estab- 
lished, we  are  left  to  wonder  whether  the 
effective  agent  was  the  quality  of  desegre- 
gated schools,  the  selection  of  the  busing  pro- 
gram by  the  children  of  mobUlty-ortented 
families,  or  contract  with  middle-class  or 
white  schoolmates 

Two  findings  already  noted  m  connection 
with  two-celled  studies  receive  further  s\ip- 


CHART  2-1  -FREQUENCY  DISTRIBUTION  OF  4-CELLED  STUDIES  OF  RELATION  OF  SCHOOLS  RACIAL  COMPOSITION  AND  BUCK  ACHIEVEMENT,  BY  DIRECTION  OF  FINDINIS  AND  BY  WHETHER 

DESIGN  INCLUDED  CONTROL  ON  SES  AND  TESTS  OF  SIGNIFICANCE 


Dircctioo  ot  findlnp 


No  SES  control,  no       No  SES  control,  yes      Yes  SES  contiol,  yes 
testof  sifnificance       test  o(  signihcance       test  of  S4gnificance  Total 


Positive  on  all  lests 
reported. 


Miied  positive  and 
nefiaticeor  no 
difference. 


Banks  and 

DiPasquale 

(19b9). 
Dressier  (1%7;; 
Heller  etal.  (1972); 
Johnson  (1967). 
None. 


Anderson  (1966), 
2dep  and  Joyce 
(1969) 


Beker  (1%7) 
Carngan  (1%9). 
Clinton  (1969); 
Fonent)err>(1959), 
Laird  and  Weeks 

(1966), 
Mahan(1968); 
Mayer  ft.  81,(1973); 
Rochester  School 

Board  (1970), 
Ruck  et  al,  <196«); 


Griffin  (1%9). 


Frar>  and  Goolsby 

(1970), 
Slone(1968): 
Walberg  (1969); 
St.  John  and 

Lewis  (1971). 
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port  from  four-celled  studies:  five  of  these 
report*  note  that  gains  of  desegregated  black 
chldren  are  more  evident  In  earlier  than  In 
later  grades;  and  achievement  in  arithmetic 
but  not  reading  was  found  U.  be  significantly 
and  posltlvelv  related  to  scho<il  race  in  New 
Tork,  Boston!  and  Ocjldsboro.'"  Both  of  '.hese 
tendencies  deserve  furUier  testing 
5.  WMte  stxidenU 

Research  on  the  effect  of  desegregation  on 
school  achievement  has  usually  focused  on 
minority  group  students,  whereas  research 
on  the 'effect  of  prejudice  has  focused  on 
white  students.  In  the  majortly  of  the  studies 
summarized  above,  the  achievement  of  white 
students  U  either  ignored  entirely  or  else 
treated  as  the  norm  against  which  the  gains 
of  black  students  should  be  measured  But 
the  prospect  of  reverse  busing  of  white  stu- 
dents to  formerly  black  schtxils  has  stimu- 
lated Interest  In  the  probable  effects  on  their 
academic  progress  Chart  A -4  summarizes  24 
studies  of  the  achievement  of  desegregated 
whites. 

The  Coleman  et  al  11966)  crc«s-sectlonal 
finding  that  school  percentage  white  bears 
little  relation  to  verbal  achievement  that 
Is  Independent  of  the  influence  of  individual 
and  schcKil  social  background  referred  to 
white  children  as  well  as  to  minority  group 
children  The  U  S  Commission  on  Civil  Rights 
Report  11967)  reaches  the  same  conclusion 
In  regard  tti  classroom  rather  than  school  ra- 
cial composition  "  Armor's  (1972b)  reanalysls 
of  the  Coleman  data  clearly  shows  that  the 
verbal  ability  of  white  puplte  in  majority- 
black  schools  Is  as  low  or  lower  than  that 
of  black  schoolmates  It  Is  apparently  not 
the  school's  racial  compKSsltlon  but  the  low 
SES  of  such  pupils  (and  perhaps  that  of  their 
classmates  as  well)  that  seems  to  be  pri- 
marily responsible  for  their  low  achievement. 

Using  longitudinal  data.  Wilson  (1967) 
found  that  for  white  students  as  well  as 
black  students  the  racial  compasltlon  of  the 
school  has  a  negligible  effect  but  was  con- 
founded with  social  class  comjxjsltlon.  which 
had  a  significant  effect  For  whlt-es  In  com- 
parison with  blacks,  school  social  class  was 
less  related  to  achievement,  and  family  social 
class  was  more  related  to  achievement 

In  contrast.  I  found  that  residence  In  ra- 
cially changing  nelghborhcxjds  In  Boston  was 
a.wxiated  with   lower  test  scores  for  white 


Direction  at  findings 


No  SES  control,  no 
test  ot  significance 


No  SES  control,  yes 
test  of  significance 


Yes  SES  control,  ye< 
test  ot  significance 


Total 


No  diflerence. 


Mixed,  no  difference 
and  negative. 

Negative  on  all  tests 
reported. 


Total.. 


Sacramento  School 

Board  (1971), 

Samuels  (1971): 
Williams  (1968); 

Wolman  (1964); 

Wood  (1969). 

Danahy  (1971), 

Fox  (1966,  1967, 
196iB}. 

Denmark  and 

9 

Gardner  et  al. 

Gutlentaj  (1969), 
Mem  (1967); 

(1970); 

Moorefield(1967); 

Laurent  (1969), 

Rentsch  (1967). 

Wilson  (1967). 

Shaker  Heights 

None. 

Armor  (1972a); 

J 

(1972). 

Evans  (1969). 

None. 

None. 

None. 
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children.  The  greater  the  percentage  of  black 
classmates  In  earlier  grades,  the  lower  the 
later  achievement  of  whites  In  arithmetic 
and  reading,  even  with  parental  and  school 
SES  and  a  measure  of  early  achievement  con- 
trolled Fifty  percent  black  was  an  Important 
boundary.  WTilte  children  who  had  attended 
majorlty-black  schools  scored  considerably 
t)elow  those  who  had  attended  majority- 
white  schools   (St.  John  and  Lewis,  1971). 

The  longitudinal  data  from  desegregating 
school  systems — Berkeley,  Chapel  Hill,  Evans- 
ton,  Qo'ldsboro,  Lcmlsvllle,  Riverside.  Wash- 
ington. DC.  White  Plains — Indicate  In  every 
case  that  racial  mixture  In  the  schools  had 
no  negative  consequences  for  majority  group 
pupils.  In  busing  experiments  In  which  se- 
lected central  city  children  are  transp>orted 
to  outlying  communities  the  unlverslal  re- 
port also  Is  no  significant  difference  in 
achievement  between  children  In  classrooms 
that  do  or  do  not  receive  bused  pupils  (Buf- 
falo. Denver.  Hartford,  Westport,  Verona, 
West  Irondequoltl .  It  should  be  noted,  how- 
ever, that  In  almost  all  the  experiments, 
white  children  remained  In  the  majority  In 
their  schools  and  classrooms. 

A  few  reports  are  available  on  the  aca- 
demic progress  of  white  children  bused  to 
-schools  In  the  ghetto  In  Shaker  Heights 
white  pupils  in  grades  4  and  6  who  accepted 
reassignment  to  a  majorlty-black  school 
gained  more  than  whites  In  the  rest  of  the 
system  In  Evanston  self-selected  white  chil- 
dren bu.sed  to  a  formerly  biack  school  had 
scores  above  the  norm.  O'Rlelly  (1970)  re- 
fxjrts  on  two  similar  cases  One  study  in 
Queens,  New  York,  found  that  white  students 
transported  to  a  majorlty-black  school  made 
less  academic  progress  than  white  students 
who  remained  home  (Wrtghtstone  et  al.. 
1966) .  In  the  other  study  of  reverse  busing  In 
Rochester.  New  York,  no  significant  differ- 
ences betwen  the  two  groups  of  white  stu- 
dents were  found  except  that  fourth-grade 
students  transferred  to  an  Inner  city  school 
made  significantly  higher  scores  on  vocab- 
ulary and  arithmetic  achievement  test* 
(Rock  et  al  ,  19681  . 

The  evidence  appears  convincing  that  the 
achievement  of  white  students  Is  not  ad- 
versely affected  by  the  addition  of  a  few 
/^  black  student-s  to  their  classrooms  Class- 
'  rooms  over  50 '7  black  are  quite  possibly 
detrimental  to  white  achievement,  but  this 
has  been  tested  so  little  with  longitudinal 
data  that  It  remains  an  open  question    The 


rare  studies  of  reverse  busing  of  suburban 
children  to  ghetto  schools  show  gains  more 
often  than  losses,  but  families  who  choose 
reverse  busing  may  have  unusual  children. 
e    Conclusion 

In  sum,  adequate  data  have  not  yet  been 
gathered  to  determine  a  casual  relation  be- 
tween school  racial  composition  and  aca- 
demic achievement.  More  than  a  decade  of 
considerable  research  effort  has  produced  no 
definitive  pwsuive  findings.  In  view  of  the 
political,  moral,  and  technical  difficulties  of 
Investigation  on  this  question,  it  is  doubt- 
ful that  all  the  canons  of  the  scientific 
method  t*-in  ever  be  met  or  a  cau.sal  rela- 
tionship ever  established  Suggestive  trends 
have  been  uncovered,  however,  as  has  one 
Important  negative  finding;  desegregat.on 
has  rarely  lowered  academic  achievement  for 
either  black  or  white  children. 

Light  and  Snoltb  argue  that  "Tittle  head- 
way can  be  made  by  pooling  the  words  In 
conclusions  of  a  set  of  studies.  Rather  prog- 
ress will  only  come  when  we  are  able  to  pool. 
In  a  systematic  manner,  the  original  dat» 
from  the  studies"  (1971,  p.  343) .  Their  argu- 
ment Is  persuasive;  but  untu  such  pooling 
can  be  accomplished  we  may  learn  something 
from  noting  the  shortcomings  of  existing 
studies  and  the  direction  of  their  finding*. 

The  studies  reviewed  In  this  chapter  wert 
conducted  In  communities  that  range  acron 
the  country  and  vary  greatly  in  population. 
But  there  Is  no  evidence  that  city  sl2«  or 
region  affects  the  Influence  of  desegregation 
on  achievement  The  northern,  middle-sized 
city  was  vmtll  recently  the  most  frequent 
Icxjatlon  because  this  Is  where  desegregation 
was  most  possible  and  probable  In  the  1960a. 
Since  1970,  however,  a  number  of  studies  of 
southern  school  systems  have  appeared,  but 
their  fljidlngs  are  as  mixed  as  those  of  north- 
em  systems. 

Similarly,  research  has  focused  on  the  ele- 
mentary grades  because  at  this  level  neigh- 
borhood housing  patterns  have  produced  the 
greatest  variation  In  school  racial  mixture. 
Here  there  Is  some  indication  that  yotinger 
children,  especially  those  of  kindergarten 
age,  tend  to  benefit  more  thain  older  children 
from  desegregation.  The  length  of  exposure 
to  desegregation,  however,  has  not  so  far 
proved  to  be  an  Important  variable,  perhaps 
because  most  experiments  or  studies  thereof 
have  been  of  very  short  duration.  A  ftirther 
cause  for  uncertainty  in  this  regard  Is  that 
chUdrena'  total  experience  with  school   de- 
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segregation  from  klmler^^art*':!  o:;  la  'isuai;y 
not  mea-sured  at  ali  or  nieaaiirt-d  linprtvLsely 

When  signUlcHi  t  dUIereuces  In  'avor  of  Uxe 
des«-jfreKHte<l  tire  report^'d.  |u  .-»i!!ie  but  tiot 
aU  test,  there  is  no  con.sl.st#ncy  art  to  which 
ft.-adenUi'  ski.)  Is  uioet  afftfted.  Hc-A-ever, 
j^aUifl  Ui  lualheniatlcal  ratjicr  than  verijal 
aohlevemer:t  are  reported  .'rr<iueiitly  enough 
to  deserve  fur'lier  stu  1;, 

In  the  studies  revieweti  tiierc  !«  consider- 
able variation  in  the  deflnl  ;lon  of  the  Inde- 
pendent variable.  In  moa  studies  school 
racial  composition  rather  than  classroom 
racial  composition  is  the  f4cus.  and  ref>orta 
do   not   specify   whether   k"  '    practices 

resulted  In  wlthln-scho<J  :  •  (jregatlon. 
Since  classroom  race  mayjjbe  the  result  of 
grouping  based  on  test  sclres,  school  race 
seems  the  preferable  indefendent  variable. 
But  wlthin-school  desegregation  should  be 
measured  and  controlled.     [ 

The  Coleman  Report  ajjd  a  few  of  the 
other  studies  reviewed  treat  school  racial 
composition  as  a  continuous  variable,  but  it 
Is  far  more  frequently  treated  as  a  nominal 
variable,  with  the  scores  of  the  same  pupUs 
being  compared  before  and  after  "desegrega- 
tion" or  the  scores  of  different  pupils,  either 
"segregated"  or  Integrated."  being  compared. 
A  "segrregated"  school  Is  variously  defined  as 
majorlty-black  (greater  than  50%)  or  pre- 
dominantly black  (greater  than  80%  or  90''  ) 
or  totally  black.  Similarly  "Integrated"  or 
"desegregated"  refers  sometimes  to  a  major- 
ity-white school,  but  more  often  to  a  pre- 
dominantly white  situation  In  which  desegre- 
gation is  "token."  There  is  no  clear  evidence 
In  this  literature  that  findings  depend  on 
the  definition  of  desegregation.  Tabular 
analyses  of  the  EEOS  data  (U.S.  Commission 
on  Civil  Rights,  1967)  suggest  that  In  some 
regions  or  at  some  SES  levels  there  Is  a  cur- 
vilinear relationship  between  school  or  class- 
room percentage  white  and  achievement, 
with  lowest  mean  achievement  for  black 
pupils  where  that  percentage  is  between  25 
and  50.  But  this  finding  may  be  a  function 
of  Incomplete  control  on  SES  and  other  fac- 
tors. Further  study  Is  needed  before  we  can 
be  sure  whether,  as  some  researchers  have 
found,  both  races  perform  better  In  schools 
at  least  50'"„  white  or  whether  tokenism, 
either  for  whites  In  black  schools  or  blacks 
In  white  schools,  affect  achievement  ad- 
versely. 

The  desegregation  referred  to  In  these 
studies  came  about  In  at  least  four  different 
ways:  through  "natural"  demographic 
changes  In  residential  neighborhoods; 
through  school  board  rezonlng  of  districts 
or  closing  of  a  segregated  school  and  man- 
datory transfer  of  Its  pupils,  with  or  without 
busing;  through  voluntary  transfer  of  se- 
lected pupils  to  distant  schools  through 
open  enrollment  or  busing;  and  through 
total  district  desegregation  in  which  all 
children,  white  or  black,  are  assigned  to 
schools  of  similar  racial  mix.  In  this  last 
case,  black  children  are  more  frequently 
bused    than    are    white    children.    We    have 


.seen  that  the  method  by  which  a  com-:,'; 
nlty  achieves  desegregation  largely  deter- 
mines what  type  of  evaluation  Is  technically 
possible.  However,  available  evidence  does 
not  suggest  that  the  method  determines 
whether  academic  gains  result,  though  the 
matter  has  not  been  studied  systematically 
In  many  cases  of  desegregation  through  re- 
dlstrlctlng,  some  children  must  walk  and 
some  must  be  bused  to  the  new  school.  But 
In  only  one  city,  Evanston  (Hsla,  1971),  were 
the  achievement  gains  of  busers  and  walkers 
compared.  In  this  case  the  busers  gained 
more. 

More  serious  than  Ignorance  as  to  the  modt 
favorable  black-white  ratio  or  the  moet  fa- 
vorable method  of  achieving  that  ratio  Is  lack 
of  research  evidence  as  to  the  conditions 
under  which  desegregation  (however  defined 
or  achieved)  benefits  children.  Researchers 
have  not  controlled  on  such  variables  as  the 
level  of  community  controversy  over  de- 
segregation, the  friendliness  of  white  parents 
and  students,  the  flexibility  or  prejudice  of 
the  staff,  the  content  of  curriculum,  or  the 
method  of  teaching.  There  Is  some  evidence, 
however,  that  Individualization  of  instruc- 
tion and  the  provision  of  support  services  for 
students  In  need  of  remedial  work  is  an 
important  concomitant  of  desegregation. 

In  the  Introduction  to  this  chapter  the 
point  was  made  that  the  twin  challenges  to 
desegregation  research  are  assurance  as  to 
the  original  equivalence  of  segregated  and 
desegregated  pupils  and  the  equivalence  of 
their  schooling  In  all  respects  other  than 
Interracial  exposure.  We  have  found  that  "no 
significant  difference"  between  segregated 
and  desegregated  black  children  Is  the  find- 
ing of  over  half  of  the  most  carefully  con- 
trolled studies  and  of  many  more  than  half 
of  the  tests  of  the  relationship.  If  subject 
matter  areas  and  grade  levels  rather  than 
communities  are  counted.  TTie  question  then 
befor«  us  Is:  Is  it  likely  that  tighter  control 
on  the  equivalence  of  pupils  and  treatments 
would  change  the  verdict?  Wherever  deseg- 
regation Is  found  to  benefit  minority  group 
children  we  must  assure  ourselves  that  this 
is  not  a  spurious  finding.  But  where  no  dif- 
ference Is  found.  It  is  unlikely  that  higher 
controls  would  reveal  a  relationship.  Expe- 
rience suggests  that  it  is  unlikely  that  the 
ab.sence  of  effect  Is  due  to  the  lover  initial 
ability  or  SES  of  the  desegregated  pupils 
or  to  the  lower  objective  quality  of  desegre- 
gated schools.  The  research  hazard  Is  rather 
that  the  desegregated  may  be  children  of 
greater  Initial  potential  than  the  segregated 
and  that  desegregated  schools  will  be  su- 
perior on  tangible  criteria.  On  the  other 
hand  It  is  entirely  possible,  and  unfortu- 
nately highly  probable,  that  many  desegre- 
gated schools  are  unfriendly,  irrelevant,  and 
unsupportlve  to  black  pupils  Without  con- 
trol on  such  Intangible  quantities  of  schools 
It  Is  Impossible  to  measure  the  contribution 
to  achievement  of  their  black-white  ratios 

One  further  point  In  regard  to  the  aca- 
demic   consequences    of    desegregation    de- 


■ipr-.  PS  -'-■r;=;ldfT^'!  ir.  rVves  the  way  wp  pose 
o'lr  reseiir'  h  question  place  the  burden  o! 
proof  un'airly  on  the  minority  ^'r mp  rather 
than  'lip  majority  rrf'tip?  DesepreijatlMr!  ts 
supposed  to  benefit  'i.e  arhlevement  nf  hia.~k 
children,  not  white  cMldren  It  l.s  prnn  >';;)  pcj 
a  success  If  blark  achievement  rLses  U  :l 
White  achievement  remain.s  .■njitlon  iry.  ;r. 
other  words,  it  is  successful  '.'  'hp  ra  la!  ijup 
Is  reduced.  Given  the  dem-  n  tra'e<l  impor- 
tance of  early  childhood  influpi.  •«,-  t!  l  -hp 
hlch  correlation  for  chlldre!-,  ..cneraliy  i.c- 
t-A-cen  early  and  late  te^-»  w-mfps.  why  -ih  .M 
'xp  expect  only  one  aspect  (>f  s  hfxil  r-xpe- 
rlpnce — racial  mix — to  have  a  i'ronounced 
ptTe-t  on  achievement  and.  what  is  more,  on 
tlip  H Mevement  of  one  racial  group  only? 
Morei-.  pr.  why  do  we  continue  to  measure 
minority  group  children's  progress  In  school 
with  tests  normalized  on  the  population  at 
large,  tests  which  may  reflect  very  poorly 
their  own  group  strengths.  Interests,  and 
priorities? 

FOOTNOTES 

'This  chapter  Is  a  revisp.i  and  much  ex- 
panded version  of  a  paper  that  appeared  In 
Review  of  Educational  Research,  Volume  40, 
February  1970. 

'See  Plshman  et  al.   (1964). 

"Coleman  et  al.  (1966). 

'U.S.  Commission  on  Civil  Rights   (1967). 

'  For  example,  see  Bowles  and  Levin  ( 1968) ; 
McPartland  (1968);  Hanusheh  (1969);  May- 
eske  et  al.  (1972);  Mosteller  and  Moynlhan 
(1972):   Armor   (1972b). 

•  Jencks  and  Brown  (1972)  use  an  inge- 
nious method  of  controUng  for  variations  in 
Initial  ability  among  students  sampled  In  the 
EEO  survey.  They  compare  first  and  sixth 
graders  in  the  same  elementary  schools. 
They  find  that  both  blat  k  and  white  achieve- 
ment rose  (relative  to  national  norms)  in 
elementary  school.s  51  to  75'":.  white.  The 
effects  In  secondary  schools  were  small  but 
suggested  that  blacks  gain  more  In  schools 
26  to  90%  white. 

'The  work  of  Weinberg  (1970),  O'Reilly 
(1970).  and  Pettlgrew  et  al.  (1973)  were 
especially  helpful  In  locating  studies  and 
are  here  gratefully  acknowIedpe<l  AU  dis.ser- 
tatlon  referred  to  have  been  rp:i.<!  ;  ;  i:  v 
microfilm. 

•See  O'Reilly  (1970)  for  a  <  u-.'fnl  and  de- 
tailed critique  of  this  study 

•Pettlgrew  (1969)  reasons  that  "soft  re- 
search .  .  .  strongly  suggests  that  desegrega- 
tion has  sustained  and  marked  effects  on  the 
achievement  of  Negro  children"  (p.  104)  and 
therefore  feels  It  Is  likely  that  "hard"  re- 
search will  support  this  evidence  I  find, 
rather,  that  "soft"  research  'ctAp  t.  ■»- ■7- 
little  effect  and  am  therpfore  Ip.-s  sai:,.-  Hi.p 
than  he  that  hard  research  wi.;  rciu:  :••.- 
benefits  unless  the  conditions  nnl.r  ■*).:'r. 
desegregation  normally  occur«;   urc  changed. 

'"Slone  (1968) :  St.  John  an  i  I<-ais  (1971): 
Mayer  et.  al.,  (1973). 

"  See  page  47  and  Tables  8  t.  n  4  .n.  ;  8-6 
of  Racial  Isolation  in  ";-•  Puhlu-  Schools. 


CHART  A-1. -CROSS-SECTIONAL  STUDIES  OF  BLACK  ACHIEVEMENT  (COMPARISON  OF  EXPERIMENTAL  AND  CONTROL  GROUPS,  BUT  NO  PRETEST) 


0«si(n 


Outcomas  for  d«se(r»(ated 


Place 


N— Integrated/Segregated         Grade  level 


Comparison 


Controls 


IQor 
verbal     Reading 


Generii 

or  un- 

Matti      spectfieil 


5  major  Connecflcuf  cities  All  puplb  in  47  elem.  schools;    6;  12 School  percent  Mack Father's  education  and  occupa-                0 

4'  seniort  In  13  H.S.  tion 

Cincinnati,  Ohio 55/55 4to6 4  mlied  versus  2  segregited  IQ.  age  (SES  was  equivalent)  ..              0 

schools. 

NewYorkCity lijtO:     MKk     and     Puerto    2.5 1   mined  versus  2  segregated  NeightwrhoodSES,  schooHacili- 

,,,..„      V    b    ^              ~>5'S!"-                                                                          schools.  ties,  ethnicity. 

An  Upstate  New  York  city 90/127 6 Pupils  in   5   balanced   schools    IQ,  not  SES  (SES  of  balanced  

(2+  yr.)  versus  pupils  in  2  school  was  higher). 

.^    ..  .     .  ., imbaianced  schools  (2-(- yr.). 

Northern  suburb 45/53 K  to  2 1    mixed   versus    1    segregated     IQ,  SES 

,       r        •       „      .  school. 

San  Francisco  Bay  ArM UOO In  11  schools 5.7 Classroom  percent  Mack  IQ.SES 

Pontiac  Mich      list 10 Average  B/W  ratio  in  J.H.S..     '.  IQ  

N»-  aiiiany,  Ind 45/45 1  ts6 2  mixed  schools  versus  2  segre-  IQ,     SES.     t^Mttt       P  ev  ^imA'I'." '.'.'.'.'".."'. 

gated  schools.  readiness,  ittendjrKa 
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CHART  A-U— CROSS-SFCTlONAl  STUDIfS  OF  BLACK  ACHI[V[M[M  (COMPARISON  OF  EXPERIMENTAL  AND  CONTROL  GROUPS,  BUT  NO  PRETEST)— Continued 

Design 


N— Integutedi'Segregated         Grade  levei 


Comparison 


Controls 


Outcome?  tot  oesegregatec 

Genera! 

IC  or  0!  ur- 

verbal      Reading  Math  specified 


Berkeley   Calif 


19/73 6... 


Schools  1 4  pe'cent  black  veisu?     No + 

6?  percent  black 
Crosi -'-ectional     studies     with 
longitudinal  mea- u:e  o)  sc'ojI 
race: 

Chicago,  III 121 College  freshmen     School    percent    white    grades    No  

9  to  12. 

ht*  Haven,  Conn 230 10  to  11 School  percent  white  grades  1     Sei.   SFS,    IQ,    birthplace 0  0 

to  9  -I- 

Pittsburjh.  Pi 984 8 School  pe-cent  white  grades   1     Sei.  SES,  School  SES  (1  to  8) 0 

to  8, 

Plainfield,  N.J 20/39 12 School     percent     »hrte     elen-,.     No 

grades. 

CHART  A-2. -LONGITUDINAL  STUDIES  OF  BLACK  ACHIEVEMENT  (COMPARISON  OF  PREMEASURES  AND  P0S7MLASURES,  BUT   NO  CONTROL  GROUP) 
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-1- 


+ 
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0 
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Design 


Outcomes  for  desegregated 


Place 


N— Integrated,  segregated 


Grade  level 


Comparison 


Controls 


10  or 
verbal      Reaamg 


Math 


General 

or  ur- 

specified 


METCO.  Boston.  Mass 64 3to8. 


No. 


!    year    gain    versus    national 

norms. 

Aagleton.  Tex 139 8toll 1  year  gam  postdesegregation...  Sex. 

Berkeley,  Calif All  blacks  in  city,  over  2,800..  1  to  6 2-year  gam,  post-versus  ptede-  No.. 

segregation. 

White  Plains,  N.Y 33/36 3to6 3-vear  gam.  versus  fain  of  former    No.. 

segrepsted. 


0 

+ 


UKashington,  O.C All  blacks  in  city... 


No. 


+ 
0 

+ 


-1- 
-t- 


+ 
+ 


3,5,6,8,9 i-yeai  gam.  post,  ye'sj".  prede- 

segregation. 
Evanston,  III All  blacks  in  city.  c.  1,000...  1,3,4,8 3-year    gam    versus    natro  si     Ni  (uusec  lo*e  SFS  fa    wal>- 

norms.  ers). 

Jackson,  Mich All  blacks  in  city:  193 Klo2. 2-year  gam;  blacks  versus  whites   No 

Urbana,  III 160 3to6 1-year  gam     post   versus  pre-     No 

desegregation 

Goldsboro.  N.C 232 3to5 (iam  versus  national  riorms None 

Hoke  County,  N.C 680 6  to  12 1-year  gam    post  versus  pre-  10  teacher's  race 

desegratior',  race. 

Goldsboro,  N.C Entire  class,  c.  4,000 7,8,9, 1 1  cohort 2-year  gam  post  desegregation. .   No.. 

National  ABC  Program 619 12 2- to  4-year  gain  postdesefiega-     No 

tion. 
Chapel  Hill.  N.C 180/90 5,7,9 1-year     gam.     predesegregation     No 

(versus;    1    and    2-year    gam 

po'itdesegiegation. 

Riverside,  Calif All  blacks  and  Chicanos  in  city    K  to  3 Mean  ac'ievement  relatve  to    Sex  grade  ethnicity 

(225-f->.                                                                      r.stio.nai  norms,  l%S-72. 
Louisville,  Ky All  blacks  in  city:  2,647", 897.  2,  E,  8 Predesegregatcn     versus     14-     No... H 

mcrit^    to   I-jear    gam    post- 
desegregation. 

CHART  A-3.— QUASI-EXPERIMENTAL  STUDIES  OF  BLACK  ACHIEVEMENT  (4-CELLED,  COMPARISON  OF  PREMEASURES  AND  POSTMEASURES  FOR  EXPERIMENTAL  AND  CONTROL  GROUP) 
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0 
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Design 


OutCOffles  for  desegregated 


Place 


N— Integrated/Segiegated        Grade  level 


Comparison 


Controls 


10  or 
verbal     Reading 


Genera! 

or   lT- 

Mal.h      specified 


Nashville,  Tenn 75/75 4to6 

METCO  Boston,  Mass 195/41;  147/41 7  to  12  elem. 


Buflak).  N.Y 1200/7. 

Syracuse,  N.Y 60/7... 


Ann  Arbor,  Mich 162,'350;  same 


5  to  7. 
lto3. 

Kto5. 


2-year  gain  versus  nontransfer...  Age,  IQ,  sex,  intact  family  neigh- 
borhood, SES. 

7  month  gain  versus  nontransfer    Family,  sex,  grade  level 

siblings. 

1-year  gam  versus  nontransfer..  No 

1-year  gain  versus  nontransfer..  IQ 


-i- 


-t- 


Aberdeen's     subsample     W  

original  transfer  group. 

"Project  Concern."  New  Haven,    109/106 2,3 

Conn. 

Minneapolis,  Minn 41/41 2  to  6 

New  York  suburbs 15/48 Preschool. 


l-year  gain  versus  nontransfer    No  (2  groups  differed  in  SES  and                0 
in  school  48  percent  black.            initial  scores).                                       + 
3- yea'  gam do... 


S-montn  gam  ve''ut  nonbused..   Age   sei    'andon- a<sigr;menl . 


Wiica.  N.Y. 


-/- 3 

99/99 4to6. 


Oklahoma  City 57/124  (57  =.N  reading  test)...  8to9. 

New  York  City 941'7 3  to  6. 

Gultport,  Miss 26/81 1 


Chicago.  Ill 126/128 6  to  8. 

Tulsa.  Okia 32/32 4to6. 

Westport.  Conn 25/28 lto3. 

Berkeley,  Calif 250/7 ltQ6., 

A  southern  city 38/38 10..  . 


Philadelphia,  Pa 99/420 4to6 

XXXXXXXXX  40/40 Elem  J.H.S.. 


1-year  gam  versus  nontransfer. .   Nc._ 

2-  to  8- month  gam   desegregated    All  low  SES 

versus  segregatea. 

1-yea' gam  versus  nontransfer   .   N' 

8-monf  gam  versus  segregated.    IQ,  sex.  ESS,  grade,  class  percent . 

black  {25  percenl'50  percent/ 
75  percent). 

2-yea:  gam  yersL'  segregated...  IQ,  sex... 

3-year  gam  versus  nontransfer..  No 

1-vear    gam:    9    desegregated    SES,  IQ 

versus  11  segregated  classes, 

2-yea:  gam  versus  nontransfer       No 

.  1-year  gam    desegregated  vei-    Matched  on  IQ,  sex, SES,  age 

sus  segregated. 

1-year  gam  versus  nontransfer...  No 

do No 

.  1-year  gain:  integrated  versus    Age, SES, Sex.aspiration. family  . 
segregated.                                  size. 
1-year  gain  versus  nontransfer...  IQ,  Sex,  grade 

3-year  gam:  nonsegregated  ver-    IQ, SES,  age, grade 

sus  segregated. 


0 
0 

-f- 
+ 

0 

0 

+ . 


+ 

0 


+ 

0 


0 

+ 


+ 

0 


-I- 
"6 


-i- 
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Dm!  CD 


Ontcomts  (or  deM|rtpt«d 


Place 


N— Int8gr»ted/S»ireg»l6d         Grtd«  lav»l 


Comparison 


Controii 


10  or 
vtrb«l 


Reading 


Math 


Ganaral 

omn- 

aiMciftad 


"I»roi«:t   Conearn".   Hartford,    197/244 Kto5 2-year  gain  verjuj  nontran,(.r 


No  (but  random  cUssu). 


Conn 


Goldsboro.  N.C 20/122/72. 


3to5  2-year  gain:  much  versus  some  OpenAraditional  teacher ;  neigti- 

versus  no  desegregation  ex-  borhoodSES. 

penenca.  ^    ,    ^ 

KinsasCity.Mo 82/2M «to6 'rn'traVsTer  '""""    """'  ^iJh.MlsT'^'    "'""    '^ 

Rodiester.  N.V 70/70 Kto5 l-year  gain  versus  nontranst.r..  '''^^'^^^[Zitlii,''''*'"'"'*"^' 

Rochester  NY                               All  pupils  in  certain  classes    3to6 2-  to  3-yeaf  gain    desegregated  No  (higher  prescore  for  desegr*- 

Rxhester.  N.t ,nd  ichools  (in  most  cases,                                     »""  bused  desegregaled  inner  gated  on  many  tests). 


+ 
0 


+ 


+ 
+ 


N<50). 
Rochester  to  W.  Irondequoit,  NY.  59/40. 


aty  segregated  and  compen- 
satory segregated  and  non- 
compensatory. ,     J.  ,    vil-.. 

mo2 3.year  gain  versus  nontransfer  .  Teacher  srabngolinrtialability.. 

Sacramento.  Cal 1600    Negro    and    Mexican    2-6 '"r ',';|?;Sa.'e^"*'''''''' "''  "Xfc  gTou^''  ""'  "^'  "'  i 

B„,,„„  „3„ 412  .  . ...  : 6 School  percent  »rhUe  grades  1  to  Se.,  SfS,  Khool  SES 

P.,M  concern.  New  Haven,    37/51/50 2 ^^s' ^r^ga^Wfompe^  """"^  '"''-'"  '"    '"' 


■f 
0 


0 
0 

+ 

0 


+ 

0 

+ 

0 
0 


0 


^0 

+ 

0 

+ 


737/352 2  to  12. 


reading  aptitude. 
Shaker  Heights.  Ohio 140/7 4t96 7-month  gam  versus  nontranster.  No 

N.-YnrwriN  32/80  ♦ l-year  gain  desegregated  versus  Matched  on  IQ.  reading  achieve- 

NearTorKUty «/<« segregated  ment.  SES. 

MET  CO.  Boston,  Mass 

Brevard  County,  Fla 

Sjn  Francisco  Bay  arM 905. 

New  Rochelle.  N.Y H  Pupil""  «««f»8«'«<l  "hool.  Kto5 l-year  gam  versus  nontranster..  No. 

Hartford,    266/303 K  to  5. 


47  percent  o(  bused  versus  27    Home  background 

percent  ol  siblings. 
29/42  12 3-year  gam  versus  nontranster..  Desegregated  sbghOy  higher  m 

6,8,11 Relation:  earlv  school  '•;  white    IQ.  SES,  school  SES 

and  later  test  scores. 


-♦- 


"PrDJect    Concern," 

Conn. 
Newark  and  Verona,  NJ 26/29 1,2 


l-yeai     gam:     bused     versus    Matched  on  IQ. 
segregated. 
l-ycar  gain  versus  nontransfer..  No 


+ 
0 


+ 
0 
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Design 


Outcomes  for  desegregatad 


PiKe 


N— Mixed/all  white 


Grade 
l«vel 


Design 


(^mpariton 


Cofltrob 


IQor 

MittI    Reading 


General  or 
Math  unspecified 


No. 


Buffalo  NY  c.  1000 5  to  7 4-celled l-year  gam  versus  gam 

'    ot  previous  children. 

.  .  • All  pupils  in  47  elemen-    6  to  12 Cross-sectional School  percent  black... 

tary  Khools;  13 

seniors: in  13  H.S  ... 

Angleton.Tex 751 8  to  11 Longitudic»el l-year  gam  post- 

•^  desegregation 

1  to  6 do 2-year  gam:  post-  versus    No 

""    '"  predesegregation 


Father's  educatiofl  and 

occupation. 


Sex. 


Bprkeley,  Calil 3,000-t-  (all  whiles  in 

system) 


White  Plains,  N.Y 129/150. 


3  ta  6 do 3-year  gam:  post  versus    No. 

predesegregation. 


+ 
0 


+ 
0 


W«tport.Conn 169/58 lto3 4-e*«l l-year  gam    desegregat- 
ed versus  sepretiated 

E«nston.lU  ^whites  in  city 1,2,4,5 Longitudinal 3-year  gam  versus 

national  norms. 


Berkeley.  Calif 4.000+ 

Tacoma,  Wash 40/40.. 


lto6. 


No.... 
No... 
No.... 


IQ,  SES,  Age. 


...  4-celled l-year  gam   post- 

versus  predesegre- 
gation. 

lto8 ...do 3-year  Ram:  majonty 

Mack  versus  majority 
while. 

Northern  suburb  43/50  Kto2 Cross  secbonal Mixed  versus  all-white...  IQ/SES. 

Hartford  Conn    2  samples  drawn  from  6     K  to  5 4-celled l-year  gam:  post  versus    No.... 

schools  predesegregation. 

Goldsboro  NC  Ul  3  to  5 Longitudinal  Gam  versus  nabonal 


0 

+ 


None 


Ashe  County  N.C 608. 

Goldsboro,  N.C 

Kansas  City,  Mo 720.... 

Chapel  Hill,  N.C 420/210 


Goldsboro,  N.C 47/29/33 3to5 4-celled  2- year  gam   much  versus    Teacher ooen/lraditional : 

some  versus  httle  de-      neighborhood  SES. 
segregahon  experience. 

6  to  12 Longitudinal l-year  gam:  post- versus     Teacher's  race,  IQ 

predesegregabon. 

Entire  class  (c.4,000) 7,8,9,11  do 2-year  gam  postdeseg-      No 

cohort  reiialion 

4,6 do l-year  gam  pre  versus       No  (desegregated  of 

' post  desegregation.  highafSES). 

5.7,9 4-celled 1- and  2-year  gam  post-     No 

versus  pre-desegrega- 
tion 

Riverside.  Cilif All  in  system  (c.  1.200)...  Kto3 Longitudinal Mean  achievement  rela-      No 

bve  to  nabonal  norms, 
1965-72 

Bodton  Mass 497 6 4-cellod School  percent  white. 

7  grades  1  to  6 

r  ester  NY  92/97 3  to  6 do Whites  in  experimenUI 

school  (20  percent 
white)  versus  whites  in 
\  neighborhood  schools 

(7?  93  percent  white) 

Shaker  Heights.  Ohio 29/citywide  norms 4  to  6 do 7month  gam:  transfer 

versus  average  ot  alt 
^ —  pupils. 

Denver.  Colo 909/802 2to4 do l-year  gam   desegre- 
gated versus  segre- 
gated. 

flew  York  City 34/57 4 do l-year  gam :  transfer 

versus  non-transfer. 


+ 


+ 
+ 


+ 
0 


-I- 
0 


Sex,  SES,  school  SES, 

(irados  1  to  6. 
No 


No. 


IQ,  SES,  Sex. 
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Des)gn 

Outcomes  for  fleseEregstod 

PtoM 

Grade 
N — Integ-aleri  Segregated  level 

Design 

Comparison 

Control; 

IQ  or                                          General  ot 
veiba:       ReaSirf         Matf^  unspeatieo 

louisv'lle,  fty... 

..     All  white'  m  city  7771/       2  6  8 

.  Lonptudinal. 

.  4-celled 

..  2-ye3r  gam  post    versus 

pre-deseerefation 
..  l-year  gain  versus  all- 
white  classes. 

No 

0 

am, 

886?                                       

12.7  classes 1-2 

Newark'and  ve 

No 

n 

NJ. 

N.ATIONAL  SMALL   BUSINESS  WEEK 

Mr  WIIXIAMS  Mr.  President,  thLs 
V.'-  k  May  9-l,S.  ha.';  b(?€n  proclaimed  by 
I':-  I'U'yA  Ford  a.'^  National  Small  Bu.si- 
neso  Vv'tek.  A.S  we  celebrate  the  anniver- 
sary of  our  national  independence,  I  feel 
It  is  a  particularly  appropriate  time  to 
acknowledgje  the  contributions  of  inde- 
pendent small  bu.slne.sses  and  farms  to 
the  growth  of  our  national  economy.  It 
Is  also  a  most  fitting  occa.sion  to  express 
our  detiiTiiination  Uj  provide  an  environ- 
ment in  which  .small  business  can  prosper 
In  197G 

Two  iiundrod  yeiu>  a^^o,  industry  ir. 
America  w:i.s  comjjosed  entirely  of  small 
busines.'^  operations  Tlii.s  .small  busine.s.s 
structure  was  the  foundation  on  which 
our  present  economy  developed.  As  our 
Nation  and  its  industrial  bii^-^e  grew,  some 
actions  were  taken  to  iiromote  market 
competition  Unfortunately,  the  atten- 
tion given  by  Government  io  Uic  opera- 
tions of  "big  business"  has  resulted  in 
Insufficient  recognition  for  the  value  of 
small  enterprises  to  our  economy.  This 
has  created  a  Federal  policy  which  too 
often  Ignores  the  needs  of  small  bu.sine,s.s 
In  decisionmaking 

One  example  of  tlie  kind  of  initiative 
which  can  te  taken  to  help  .small  basiness 
is  the  Business  Opportunity  Conference 
which  I  have  joine<i  in  spon-sorins  with 
my  distinguished  colleague.  Senator 
Case,  to  be  held  in  Newark  on  May  21 
At  this  conference,  reiiresentatives  of 
major  industries  ar.d  of  Federal,  State, 
and  local  povcni.Ticn.t  agencies  will  coun- 
sel local  bu.'-inp^s  people  from  across  the 
State  on  the  problems,  techniques,  and 
opportunities  involved  in  the  develop- 
ment of  Government  markets. 

I  am  hopeful  that  this  conference  will 
allow  Government  to  become  more  aware 
of  the  special  needs  of  small  busine.ss. 
and  demonstrate  tliat  it  can  indeed  be 
responsive  to  those  needs  About  97  per- 
cent of  all  busine.s,'-es  and  farms  provide 
more  tlian  half  of  all  larivatt^  employ- 
ment, and  contribute  one -third  of  the 
gross  national  product  of  the  United 
States. 

The  Small  Business  .-^dminLstration 
has  nominated  50  small  business  en- 
trepreneurs from  throughout  our  Urnted 
States  as  representatives  of  those  firms 
which  have  been  the  traditional  source 
of  economic  growth  of  our  Nation.  I 
would  like  to  extend  a  warm  welcome  to 
these  award  winners  who  are  visiting  the 
Nation's  Capitol  this  week  I  wish  to  ex- 
press particular  congratulations  to  Chris- 
tine Valmy,  president  of  Christine  Valmy, 
Inc..  who  is  from  my  home  State  of  New- 
Jersey,  I  also  feel  It  is  timely  to  praise 
the  efforts  of  all  Americans  who  are  in- 
volved in  the  advancement  of  small  busi- 


ness under  private  ownership,  manage- 
ment, and  responsibility. 

National  Small  Business  Week  is  not 
only  an  occasion  to  recall  the  achieve- 
ments of  small  enterprises,  farms,  and 
family  businesses.  It  is  an  opportunity  to 
recognize  the  burdens  these  finns  have 
to  bear  in  an  economic  system  dominated 
by  monopolistic  tendencies.  We  can 
meaningfully  honor  small  busine.sses  this 
week  by  noting  that  such  businesses  sym- 
bolize our  traditional  goals  of  economic 
independence,  and  reaffirm  our  commit- 
ment to  strive  for  a  competitive  free 
market  where  all  private  business  can 
flourish. 


SENATOR  WILLIAMS  LALT^S  COURT 
DECISION   TO   SAVE   PORPOISES 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  President.  I  in- 
troduced the  Marine  Mammal  Protection 
Act  in  1971  to  halt  the  senseless  destruc- 
tion of  the  mammals  of  the  sea.  Seals, 
whales,  dolphins,  and  porpoises  are  be- 
lieved to  be  among  the  Earth's  most  in- 
telligent creatures.  Yet  their  numbers 
are  being  depleted  by  human  encroach- 
ment and  pollution  of  their  environment 
and  by  dehberate  killing. 

One  of  the  main  targets  of  the  Marine 
Mammal  Protection  Act  was  the  practice 
ol  purse  seining  by  Am.erican  tuna  fleets, 
which  is  destroying  porpoises. 

Certam  species  of  porpoises  often 
travel  with  schools  of  yellowfln  tuna. 
The  porpoises,  being  air-breathing  mam- 
mals, stay  near  the  surface  of  the  ocean. 
and  serve  as  highly  visible  signs  of  tima 
beneath. 

FLshermen  found  that  they  could  catch 
the  tuna  by  spreadmg  huge  nets,  or  purse 
seines,  aroimd  the  porpoises.  This 
method  proved  to  be  much  more  efficient 
than  pole  and  line  fishmg.  and  became 
widely  practiced  in  the  early  1960's.  Un- 
fortunately, the  porpoises  were  also 
caught  in  tlie  nets,  and  many  drowned  or 
died  of  shock,  despite  efforts  to  free 
them. 

The  Marine  Mammal  Protection  Act 
prohibited  the  taking  of  marine  mam- 
mals incidental  to  commercial  fishing 
operations  as  of  October  20,  1974,  After 
that  date,  the  Department  of  Commerce 
was  authorized  to  issue  l-year  permits, 
subject  to  regulations.  The  goal  of  the 
regulations  and  of  the  act  itself  is  to  re- 
duce the  death  and  injury  of  porpoises 
incidental  to  commercial  fishing  "to  in- 
significant levels  approaching  a  zero 
mortahty  and  serious  injury  rate." 

This  goal  has  not  been  met.  Porpoises 
continue  to  be  slaughtered  by  the  thou- 
sands with  the  tacit  approval  of  the  De- 
partment of  Commerce, 

Several  environmental  and  humane 
organizations  filed  suit  against  the  De- 


partment of  Commerce  to  secure  ade- 
quate enforcement  of  the  Marine  Mam- 
mal Protection  Act,  Yesterday.  U,S  Dis- 
trict Court  Judge  Charles  R.  Richey 
ruled  that  purse  seining  is  a  violation  of 
the  act,  and  ordered  that  the  practice  be 
halted  by  May  31.  This  is  certainly  a 
great  victory  for  the  cause  of  marine 
mammal  protection.  I  feel  it  is  consistent 
with  the  original  intent  of  the  act.  I  laud 
Judge  Richey's  decision. 

Mr,  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  Washington  Post  article 
about  the  court  action  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Re  cord  . 
as  follows. 

JXTDGE      ORDFR.S      Tc.NA      PlSHING      THAT      KlLI^ 

Porpoises  Halted 
(By  Timothy  S.  Robinson) 

A  method  of  tuna  fishing  that  accounts  tor 
one-third  to  one-half  of  the  nation's  tuna 
catch  was  ordered  halted  yesterday  by  a  fed- 
eral Judge  here 

U.S.  District  Court  Judge  Charles  R.  Richey 
found  that  the  fishing  method,  which  kills 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  porpoises  each  year 
along  with  the  tuna  catch,  violates  the  Ma- 
rine Mammal  Protection  Act. 

He  gave  the  tuna  Industry  until  May  31  to 
stop  the  method.  In  which  porpoisee  are 
herded  by  fishermen  into  an  ocean  area  In  an 
attempt  to  locate  the  lower-swimming  tuna 
that  associate  with  them.  The  porpoises  are 
then  caught  in  large  numbers  in  the  same 
nets  with  the  tuna,  despite  fishermen's  at- 
t^empts  to  free  them. 

A  tuna  industry  representative  said  yester- 
day the  result  of  the  decision,  unless  over- 
turned on  appeal,  will  be  an  increase  In  tuna 
prices  as  the  fishermen  resort  to  more  costly 
methods  of  locating  the  schools  of  fish 

Richey  said  he  realized  thAt  the  cost  of 
catching  tuna  might  Increase  because  of  his 
decision,  but  he  added  : 

".  .  Steps  which  ensure  the  protection 
and  conservation  of  our  natural  environment 
must,  almost  Inevitably,  impose  temporary 
hardships  on  those  commercial  Interests 
which  have  long  benefited  by  exploiting  that 
environment  ■' 

Under  the  1972  Marine  Mammal  F*rctectlon 
Act,  a  porpoise  Is  Identified  as  a  mammal  that 
is  "In  the  danger  of  extinction  or  depletion  as 
a  result  of  man's  activities."  The  act  set  up 
guidelines  to  be  followed  In  protecting  the 
porpoises 

In  his  34-page  opinion.  Richey  wTote,  "The 
Interests  of  the  marine  mammals  come  first 
under  the  statutory  scheme,  and  the  interests 
of  the  Industry.  Important  as  they  are,  must 
be  served  only  after  protection  of  the  anlmala 
Is  assured." 

The  ruling  came  In  a  suit  filed  by  the  Com- 
mittee for  Human  Legislation,  Fund  for  Ani- 
mals and  other  environmentalist  and  humane 
gTOupw,  They  had  challenged  the  decision  by 
the  Secretary  of  Commerce  that  allowed  the 
klUlng  of  pwrpolses  to  continue 

The  method  of  tuna  fishing  that  was  set 
aside  by  Richey  Is  known  as  "on  porpoise" 
fishing  and  was  developed  between  1967  and 
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19*il  Prior  to  that  time,  turtfc  were  caught 
by    the   ii>«>  <■''   poles  and   live   btiU 

In  the  "oii  ;i"rpois«"  method,  the  tuna  are 
hauled  In  bv  liifKe  purse  seine  nets  along  with 
tlio  ponx't-^'"^  that  have  been  iKrded  Into  the 
net-s  as  lures 

Tuna  Is  the  leading  seafood  In  the  United 
States  In  terms  of  consumptlpn,  with  more 
than  857  million  pounds  being  sold  In  1974 
at  a  cost  of  $1  billion. 

Each  American  household  ijnsumes  more 
than  nine  pounds  of  tuna  at  a  cost  of  $14 
yearly,  according  to  the   19741  figures. 

Oovernment  figures  provldatl  to  RIchey  In 
connection  with  the  lawsuit  Estimated  that 
from  1970  to  1972,  about  eoi.OOO  porpolaes 
were  Killed  by  the  use  of  the  pjurse  seine  nets 
In  tuna  fishing.  I 


CONCLUSION    OF   MpRNTNG 
BUSINESS 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
further  morning  business?  tf  not,  morn- 
ing business  is  rlcsf'd  I 


SECOND  SUPPLEMKNTAL  APPRO- 
PRIATIONS  ACT,  1976 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under  the 
previous  order,  the  hour  of  1  o'clock  hav- 
ing arrived,  the  Senate  will  now  resume 
consideration  of  the  pending  business. 
H  R.  13172,  which  the  clerfe  will  state  by 
title. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows: 

A  bin  (H.R.  13172)  making  supplemental 
approin  latlons  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1976.  and  the  period  ending  Sep- 
tember 30.  1976.  and  for  oth«f  purposes. 

AMEND&IEKT    NO.    1$37 

Mr.  MANSFIELD  Mr.  President,  what 
is  the  pending  amendment? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
pending  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
amendment  of  the  Senatoe  from  Maine 

(Mr    H.'VTHAWAYI  . 

Mr  MANSFIELD  Mr.  ] President,  I 
suggest  tlic  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFIGpl.  The  clerk 
will  call  tlie  roll.  • 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll.  .; 

Mr  MONTOYA.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  Ifie  order  for 
thi'  quorum  rail  be  rescin<fcd. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFldER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered.   ] 

Mr.  MONTOYA.  Mr.  Pr«sident.  I  un- 
derstand that  the  pending  amendment 
is  the  amendment  offered  by  the  Sena- 
tor from  Maine. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  That  is 
correct. 

Mr.  HATHAWAY.  Mr.  president,  the 
purpose  of  my  amendment  is  to  appro- 
priate $500,000  to  the  Executive  Office  of 
the  President  for  the  estsiiblishment  of 
the  Office  of  fJl^K  Abuse  Pillcy.  Congress 
created  that  Offic^e  earlier  fhis  year  when 
It  passed  the  Drug  Abuie  Office  and 
Treatment  Act  Amendmems  of  1976.  The 
President  signed  that  blB  into  law  on 
March  19.  In  signing  that  aw,  the  Presi- 
dent stated: 

This  legislation  addresfies 
serious  problems  our  NatAn  faces — drug 
abuse.  Drug  abuse  disrupts  1  ves.  causes  vic- 
tims and  their  farallleato  su  'er  ang\ilsh  and 
is  a  major  contributor  Ooou  ■  growing  crime 
rate.  The  passage  of  8.  20t7  (y  voice  vote  in 
both  Hotisee  of  Congress  gl  es  emphasis  to 


ne  of  the  most 


i'',ir  luitl. iiuil  c. )mniltment  to  give  priority  to 
ileii()l:.t'    Allh  the  Important  problem 

Title  II  of  that  legL^latlon  created  a 
new  Office  of  Drug  .^buse  Policy,  for  the 
purpose  of  making  recommendation.s  to 
the  President  with  respect  to  policies, 
objectives,  and  priorities  for  Federal  drug 
abuse  functions.  ThLs  Office  was  created 
by  Congress  only  after  long  months  nf 
consideration  and  compromise  on  its 
appropriate  role.  Tlie  final  provision  had 
wide  bipartisan  support,  and  resulted 
from  the  diligent  efforts  of  two  major 
committees  in  the  Senate — Labor  and 
Public  Welfare,  and  Government  Opera- 
tions. Senators  Percy.  Javits.  Williams. 
ScHWEiKER,  RiBicoFF,  and  others  partici- 
pated in  the  bipartisan  deliberations.  The 
point  I  am  making,  Mr.  President,  is  that 
Congress  did  not  authorize  the  establish- 
ment of  this  Office  lightly,  with  the  in- 
tention that  it  would  not  be  created  or 
funded. 

And  yet  that  is  precisely  what  the 
President  appears  to  be  doing. 

In  his  signing  statement  on  the  Drug 
Abase  Act.  he  announced  what  appears 
to  me  to  be  an  unlawful  item  veto  of 
the  Drug  Abuse  Office  itself.  He  an- 
nounced his  opposition  to  its  creation — 
and  that  he  would  neither  establish  it 
nor  request  funds  for  it.  It  is  the  belief 
of  all  Senators  who  are  involved  with 
oversight  of  Federal  drug  abuse  policy 
that  In  doing  so,  the  President  specW- 
eally  denied  that  he  Is  In  any  way  ac- 
countable to  Congress  for  the  formula- 
tion and  execution  of  a  national  drug 
abuse  policy. 

This  Ls  of  special  concern  to  those  of 
us  who  believe  the  President's  current 
policy  to  be  misdirected.  Although  his 
Domestic  Council  white  paper  on  drug 
abuse  recommended  coordination  of  Fed- 
eral drug  abuse  policies,  for  example, 
the  President  only  last  week  announced 
he  was  setting  up  separate  subcabinet 
committees  to  deal  with  iti  separate 
components — crime  and  treatment.  In 
addition,  it  has  already  been  graphically 
illustrated  that  lack  of  a  congresslonally 
mandated  office  reduces  the  accoimta- 
bility  of  Federal  policymakers  in  this 
area.  For  many  month.<^  after  the  Presi- 
dent's white  paper  appeared — both  be- 
fore and  after  he  unilaterally  endorsed 
It  In  his  Vail.  Colo.,  statement  last  De- 
cember— the  Committees  on  Labor  and 
Public  Welfare  and  Government  Opera- 
tions have  been  attempting  to  get  some 
member  of  the  administration  to  testify 
on  the  contents  of  that  report  I  ask 
that  my  colleagues  consider  our  letter 
of  October  21.  1975,  directed  to  Vice 
President  Rockefeller  in  hLs  capacity 
as  head  of  the  Domestic  Council.  In  It, 
Chairman  Ribicoff.  Chairman  Wil- 
liams, ranking  full  committee  minority 
members  Senators  Percy  and  Javits.  and 
Senator  Schweiker  and  myself  requested 
testimony  on  Federal  drug  abuse  policy, 
as  reflected  In  the  white  paper.  My 
office  did  not  receive  a  reply  for  2 
months — and  no  member  of  the  admin- 
istration ever  agreed  to  testify 

In  raising  this  amendment,  I  would 
like  first  to  apologize  to  my  good  friend 
Senator  Montoya.  who  is  chairman  of 
the  subcommittee  with  jurisdiction  over 
this  matter.  I  do  not  like  to  raise  issues 
such  as  this  at  the  last  minute,  espe- 


cially because  I  myself  u.sed  to  be  a 
member  of  the  Ai)prnpriatioiLs  Commit- 
tee in  the  House  I  re<^nKnize  liiat  the 
Senator  has  had  no  budget  request  In 
this  matter  from  the  White  House— nor 
Ls  he  likely  to  receive  one  And  my  orig- 
inal request  for  consideration  of  this 
matter  went  to  the  wrong  subcommit- 
tee— the  Labor-HEW  Subcommittee. 
which  has  jurLsdlction  over  all  other 
drug  abuse  treatment  matters  I  was 
only  informed  by  Senator  Magnuson 
yesterday  that  his  subcoinmltee  would 
not  be  responsible  for  this  area,  because 
he  himself  did  not  realize  it  until  it  was 
too  late  for  action  in  committee 

Nevertheless,  that  does  not  diminish 
the  importance  of  this  matter — and  the 
importance  of  a  congressional  role  In  the 
formulation  and  coordination  of  Fed- 
eral drug  abuse  policy. 

I  ask  my  colleagues  to  support  me  In 
this  proposed  amendment. 

Mr  MONTOYA.  I  can  .save  the  Sena- 
tor .some  time  if  he  will  permit  me. 

Mr.  HATHAWAY.  I  am  happy  to  yield 
to  the  Senator  from  New  Mexico 

Mr.  MONTOYA-  Mr  Prwident.  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  Senator  from 
Maine  proposes  $500,000  to  establish  an 
Office  of  Drug  Abuse  Policy,  which  was 
authorized  by  Public  Law  94-237. 

The  amendment  of  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Maine  was  only  brought 
to  my  attention  yesterday.  We  have  had 
no  hearings  on  this  item,  and  the  fiscal 
year  is  almost  over  It  would  appear  to 
me  that  the  Office  of  Drug  Abuse  Policy 
cannot  use  this  particular  money  during 
the  current  fiscal  year. 

Drug  abuse  is  one  of  the  most  serious 
problems  which  our  Nation  faces.  This 
Office  would  be  establLshcd  in  the  Execu- 
tive Offices  of  the  President  and  would 
be  charged  with  the  responsibility  of  pro- 
viding recommendations  to  the  President 
as  to  policies,  objectives,  and  priorities 
for  Federal  drug  abuse  control  functions. 

I  believe  establishment  of  this  office 
to  be  necessary  and  iiroper  However,  I 
must  disagree  with  the  need  for  $500,000 
this  late  in  the  fiscal  year  It  would  ap- 
pear that  $250,000  would  allow  the  office 
to  commence  operation  I  would  recom- 
mend to  the  Senator  from  Maine  and 
the  distinguished  chairman  of  the  .'Ap- 
propriations Committee  that  we  accept 
the  amendment  for  $250,000  and  take  tlie 
issue  to  conference. 

The  President  and  the  Office  of  Man- 
agement and  Budget  should  be  notified 
of  our  action  and  advised  to  submit  an 
amendment  to  the  fiscal  year  1977  budget 
estimates  for  the  proper  amount  of  fund- 
ing to  support  the  office  In  fiscal  year 
1977.  Timely  action  is  required  to  allow 
hearings  to  be  scheduled  on  this  Ls.sue 
since  the  House  subcommittee  has  made 
its  recommendations,  and  my  subcom- 
mittee will  mark  up  the  bill  later  this 
month. 

I  recommend  that  the  committee  ac- 
cept the  amendment  and  include  $250,- 
000  for  the  Office  of  Drug  Abu.se  Policy. 
It  Is  also  my  understanding  that  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Maine  agrees 
with  the  inclusion  of  the  reduced  amount 

I  think  it  is  a  good  office,  and  believe 
that  the  mission  which  this  office  will 
have  will  be  of  benefit  to  many  in  this 
country. 
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May  I  then  suggest  to  my  good  friend 
from  Maine  that  he  modify  his  amend- 
ment to  provide  $250,000  I  would  be 
more  than  plea.sed  to  recommend  the  ac- 
ceptance of  that  sum 

Mr  HATHAWAY  Mr  President.  I 
thank  my  friend  from  New  Mexico. 

I  shall  be  happy  to  so  modify  my 
amendment.  I  have  submitted  the  modi- 
fication in  written  form  at  the  desk. 

It  is  my  behef  that  the  propo.sal  made, 
to  reduce  the  appropriation  for  the  office 
In  this  bill  to  $250,000  is  acceptable  be- 
cause basically,  this  money  is  intended 
to  be  u.sed  for  the  initial  organization  of 
the  office  The  fully  operational  funding 
level  of  the  office  is  only  $2  million  per 
year,  which — as  my  colleagues  know — Ls 
very  little  The  House  wanted  an  office 
funded  at  $11  million  per  year,  so  as  we 
can  see,  the  compromLse  was  extreme. 
But  while  I  believe  that  the  office  .should 
be  fully  funded  by  next  year.  $250,000 
will  probably  be  sufficient  at  this  time — 
to  permit  startup  of  the  office,  and  to 
Induce  the  President  to  submit  the  name 
of  a  Director  of  that  office  for  Senate 
confirmation. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The 
amendment  is  so  modified 

The  amendment  (No.  1637)  as  modi- 
fied, Ls  as  follows: 

On  page  65.  following  line  16,  insert  the 
following: 

OFFICK   OF  DRUG  ABUSE  POLICY 

Salaries  and  ExpenseK 
For  necessary  expenses  of  the  Office  of  Drug 
Abuse  Policy,   as  authorized   by  Public  Law 
94-237,  $250,000. 

Mr.  MONTOYA  If  the  Senator  will 
allow  me  to  say  this  at  this  point,  we 
shall  urge  the  President  and  the  Office  of 
Management  and  Budget  to  submit  a 
budget  item  for  this  office  to  the  Con- 
gress so  that  it  may  be  considered  In  the 
regular  appropriation  bill  I  would  urge 
the  Senator  from  Maine  to  do  likewise 
becaase  time  Ls  of  the  essence,  if  he 
wishes  to  include  something  for  next  fis- 
cal year,  .since  the  House  Subcommit- 
tee on  Appropriations  dealing  with  this 
matter  is  about  to  close  \Xs  hearings  and 
mark  up  it,s  bill 

Mr   HATHAWAY.  I  plan  to  do  so. 

r-RIVn.ECE    OF    THE    FLOOR 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  L<arry  Gage  of  the  subcommit- 
tee and  Dr  Frederick  Glaser,  a  consult- 
ant of  tlie  subcommittoe.  be  granted 
privilege  of  the  floor  during  the  debate 
and  votes  on  this  and  subsequent  amend- 
ments 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered 

Mr.  PERCY  Mr  President.  I  simply 
take  the  floor  for  a  moment  to  commend 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  New- 
Mexico  for  the  decision  he  has  made. 
This  compromise  was  worked  out  very 
carefully  between  the  House  and  the  Sen- 
ate I  thmk  it  is  es.scntial  to  continue  to 
focus  attention  at  the  uppermost,  top- 
most level  on  the  drug  abuse  problem 
and  to  continue  to  work  toward  recog- 
nition of  the  problem  as  one  of  law  en- 
forcement, but  also  of  treatment,  and  to 
try  to  find  an  equitable  basis  for  distri- 
buting our  time.  re.sources  and  energy  In 
solving  the  drug  problem. 


It  is  our  judgTnent  that  this  should  be 
carried  forward.  It  was  not  greeted  with 
enthusiasm  by  the  White  House,  but  I 
hope  they  will  recognize  we  must  work 
together  on  this  problem  in  the  spirit 
of  cooperation,  and  we  certainly  wish  to. 
We  feel  that  this  modest  amount  of 
money  will  enable  us  to  move  forward  in 
an  area  that  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  feels  strongly  will  help  us  better 
understand  the  nature  of  this  problem 
and  deal  with  it. 

I  thank  my  distinguished  colleagues. 
and  particularly  tiie  Senator  from  Maine 
I  Mr  Hathaway)  for  the  leadership  he 
has  sliown  and  the  insight  he  has  shown 
mto  the  nature  of  this  problem. 

Mr.  MONTOYA.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  IllinoLs  for  hLs  kind  remarks. 

Mr.  HATHAWAY.  Mr.  President,  I 
wLsh  to  close  by  thanking  the  Senator 
from  New  Mexico  and  the  Senator  from 
Illinois  for  their  assistance  and  their 
understanding  of  the  issue  involved. 

Mr.  President.  I  yield  the  floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment, as  modifled.  of  tlie  Senator  from 
Maine. 

Tlie  amendment,  as  modifled,  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  HATHAWAY.  Mr.  President.  I 
send  an  amendment  to  the  desk  and  ask 
for  its  immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows; 

The  Senator  from  Maine  (Mr.  Hathawat) 
proposes  an  amendment:  On  page  118.  be- 
ginning with  line  8.  strike  out  section  404 
of  the  act. 

Mr.  HATHAWAY.  Mr.  President,  this 
amendment  involves  no  money.  It  in- 
volves a  question,  rather,  of  the  integ- 
rity of  our  federally  funded  research 
in  every  health  field  and  possibly 
throughout  the  Federal  Government. 

Specifically,  I  am  moving  to  strike  out 
section  404  of  the  general  provisions  of 
the  act — a  provision  which  gives  a  stamp 
of  congre-ssional  disapproval  to  one 
isolated  research  program  funded  by  one 
institute  of  the  Public  Health  Service. 

Unfortunately,  that  project- — a  "Study 
of  the  Effect  of  Marihuana  on  Human 
Sexual  Response" — has  a  title  and  per- 
haps an  underlying  focus  that  makes  it 
an  easy  target. 

But  the  pluses  or  minuses  of  this  par- 
ticular research  project  cannot  and 
should  not  be  made  the  issue  in  this 
proceeding.  Rather,  we  .should  be  con- 
cerned that  the  U.S.  Congress  is  setting  a 
precedent  for  responses  to  research  ideas 
or  proposals  merely  because  they  sound 
funny — or  because  we  do  not  understand 
or  appreciate  what  they  are  intended  to 
do 

The  real  loser  if  this  provision  is  al- 
lowed to  remain  in  the  law  will  not  be 
this  particular  grantee  at  Southern  Il- 
linois University — or  the  people  who 
want  to  know  more  about  the  effects  of 
marihuana  on  sex  The  real  la^er  will 
be  the  carefully  constructed  scientific 
peer  review  process  by  which  Federal  re- 
search grantees  are  chosen — a  process 
which  is  designed  to  obtain  maximum  re- 
sults  from  largely   inadequate   Federal 


research  dollars,  by  funding  only  those 
projects  approved  by  distinguished  pan- 
els of  scientists  and  researchers  from 
outside  the  Federal  Government 

There  are  several  ironies  in  this  mat- 
ter. 

One  is  that  possibly  the  least  expert 
group  of  Federal  employees  to  gather  to- 
gether in  one  building — the  U.S.  Con- 
gress— seems  now  to  have  taken  upon  It- 
self the  role  of  grand  inquisitor  with  re- 
gard to  scientific  research. 

Another  is  that — perhaps  because  of 
Its  title  and  purpose — this  particular 
project  was  undertaken  by  the  National 
Institute  on  Drug  Abuse  only  after  con- 
siderable scrutiny  and  analysis,  includ- 
ing special  re\-iews  not  normally  under- 
taJken.  I  ask  that  a  more  detailed  state- 
ment of  the  process  involved  in  initial 
approval  of  this  grant  be  printed  in  the 
Record  following  my  remarks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
I  See  exhibit  l.> 

Mr.  HATHAWAY  And  even  after  con- 
gressional criticism  of  the  project  was 
heard,  still  another  review  was  taken 
at  the  specific  request  of  Secretary- 
Matthews  which  resulted  in  affirmation 
of  support  from  the  Secretarj-  himself 
for  this  project. 

But  whether  or  not  we  agree  with  the 
need  for  this  project — or  its  suitability 
for  Federal  support^ — or  the  correctness 
of  the  decision  to  fund  it — the  real  issue 
is  the  integrity  of  a  carefully  constructed 
Govemmentwide  mechanism  for  award- 
ing research  grants  and  contracts. 

If  my  colleagues  desire  to  change  that 
mechanism,  there  are  more  appropriate 
times  and  places  to  do  so  than  on  a  sup- 
plemental appropriations  bill. 

Even  if  their  intention  is  to  forbid  all 
federally  funded  research  into  sexual 
processes — or  the  use  of  dangerous 
drugs — there  are  better  ways  to  go  about 
it. 

For  example,  the  Subcommittee  on 
Alcoholism  and  Narcotics,  of  which  I  am 
chairman,  has  both  legislative  and  over- 
sight jurisdiction  over  research  grants 
awarded  by  the  National  Institute  on 
Drug  Abuse.  I  can  assure  my  colleagues 
that  I  have  been  aggressively  exercising 
that  jurisdiction  and  would  have  done 
so  in  this  instance  if  a  request  had  been 
made.  Yet  the  first  Indication  I  had  of 
my  colleagues'  interest  in  this  matter 
was  when  I  was  confronted  with  the  fait 
accompli  of  a  Senate  appropriations  bill 
amendment. 

I  will  be  more  than  happy  to  consider 
hearings  or  oversight  in  this  matter,  or 
any  other  in  the  jurisdiction  of  my  sub- 
committee. But  this  provision  simply 
does  not  belong  on  this  bUl. 

It  is  my  understanding  that  the  ad- 
ministration violently  opposes  thLs  pro- 
vLsion.  and  so  indicated  in  a  submission 
to  the  Labor  HEW  Subcommittee. 

It  is  also  my  understanding  that  the 
Labor  HEW  Subcommittee  of  the  Ap- 
propriations Committee  recommended 
that  thLs  language  be  deleted  from  this 
bill.  For  that  I  commend  my  colleagues 
on  that  subcommittee. 

For  it  Ls  only  at  our  gravest  peril  that 
the  U.S.  Congress  adopt  a  "know  noth- 
ing" case-by -case  approach  to  crucial 
federally  funded  research  for  health. 
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I  urue  my  collpaKuas  to  support  me  in 
this  matUT,  and  drop  this  offensive  pro- 
vision from  the  committees-reported  bill. 

Exhibit   1 

STATEIvaNT    BY    SENATOR    HaTHW  AY     RC     PtZR 

Review  in  Dkug  Abdse  Research 

The  grant  lu  question  was  I  warded  in  June 
1976  to  Drs.  Harrlfl  and  RueE  9n  of  Southern 
lUlnols  University  The  gran!,  had  the  mis- 
fortune to  address  Its  topic  In  straightfor- 
ward English  Instead  of  the  argon  that  ob- 
fuscates so  many  scientific  a  ideavors. 

This  particular  grant  has  been  subjected 
to  so  iiuich  review  and  scr  itlny  that  one 
NIDA  official  estimates  the  legislative  and 
executive  branches  of  go'  ernment  have 
spent  more  than  the  $120  000  the  grau^ 
would  cost  during  Its  2  ye  irs  life  in  the 
course  of  special  reviews,  tl;  »  convening  of 
additional  committees,  and  additional  ef- 
forts by  the  Secretary  of  the  Department  of 
Health.  Education  and  Welfa  «.  the  National 
Institute  of  Drug  Abuse  and  the  Appropria- 
tions Committees  of  both  th(  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives and  the  Senate 

The  history  of  this  grant  i  sflects  the  peer 

review  process  by  the  Natloi  al  Institute  of 

Drug  Abuse — a  process  that   :ia8  been  legls- 

-  datively   mandated   and   that  appears   to   be 

scrupulously  aahered  to. 

Whatever  other  problem*  this  research 
grant  might  have  had  was  o  ersliadowed  by 
Its  title,  which  made  It  a  t«  rget  for  politi- 
cians and  vigilantes  of  the  ]  ubllc  morality. 
The  grant  DA-01 134-01  Is  et  :ltled  "The  Ef- 
fects of  Marijuana  on  Huh  %n  Sexual  Re- 
sponse" and  was  orlglnallj  submitted  In 
time  to  be  reviewed  by  NIDA  i  Initial  Review 
Group  for  its  September  1974  meeting 
"IRQ  ■  Is  composed  of  sclent  sts  with  exper- 
tise In  research  In  drug  at  use  and  meets 
several  times  a  year  to  const  ler  the  validity 
of  research  proposals  and  the  credentials  and 
credibility  of  the  Investlgat  )rs  and  of  the 
Institutions  In  which  the  l  roject  and  In- 
vestigators are  housed. 

Before  coming  before  the  [RO  this  grant, 
like  most  research  grants,  w  s  reviewed  and 
approved  by  university  cc  tumlttees  con- 
cerned with  research  proced  ire.  ethics,  and 
protection  of  human  subj<  :tfl.  When  the 
grant  in  question  came  befoi  »  NTDA's  IRQ  It 
was  deferred  pending  a  si  e  visit  to  the 
grantee  In  January  1975.  A  ter  a  site  visit 
by  the  IRQ  a  report  was  Usui  d  which  recom- 
mended approval,  which  w  a  subsequently 
given  that  month.  In  March  )f  1975.  the  Ad- 
visory Council  of  NIDA  rev  ;wed  the  grant 
and  approved  It.  The  Advl  ory  Council  of 
the  National  Institute  of  Drt  ?  Abuse  Is  com- 
posed of  scientists,  treatr  ent  personnel, 
elected  officials  and  commui  Ity  leaders  and 
l9  meant  to  represent  the  public  interest 
It  Is  an  effort  to  subject  an]  grant  proposal 
to  both  peer  review  and  a  d  ore  general  re- 
view by  a  broad-based  grou]  of  people  who 
are  u.sed  to  dealing  with  l.ssue  ;. 

The  grant  was  registered  with  the  Food 
and  Drug  Administration  foi  use  of  a  sched- 
ule 1  drug.  ThLi  was  approwd  prior  to  the 
grant  being  sent  to  the  Advlsfry  Council.  The 
grant  was  funded  In  June]  1976.  Approxi- 
mately 50  per  cent  of  gr  ,nts  ultimately 
submitted  to  the  IRQ  are  a  )proved,  and  of 
these     approximately     half  "" 

funded. 

In  September  of.  1975  th  „ 
viewed  by  consultants  from  1  le  Reproductive 
Biology  Foundation,  who  ln(  Icated  that  this 
grant  was  a  worthwhile  venti  re  In  November 
of  1975  the  grant  w&a  re  lewed  and  ap- 
proved by  the  Research  Adv  sory  Council  of 
NIDA  and  the  Food  and  Di  ug  Administra- 
tion, which  looked  at  the  us  i  of  cannabis  as 
an  investigational  new  drug 


of  1976  the  approval  was  grar  ted  for  the  IND 


are 


eventually 
grant  was  re- 


n  early  January 


In  February  of  1976  NIDA  s  National  Ad- 
visory Council  wrote  a  statement  of  support 
for  this  grant  which  was  subjected  to  Con- 
gressional criticism.  The  Secretary  of  the 
Department  of  Health.  Education  and  Wel- 
fare, on  a  request  from  the  Department  of 
Justice,  requested  a  review  of  the  gram 
by  a  group  made  up  of  persons  from 
the  Department  and  others.  After  this 
group  gave  lt.s  approval  the  Secretary  'a  rote 
to  the  Appropriations  Committees  of  both 
houses  asking  that  language  referring  to  the 
grant  be  deleted  This  was  done  in  the  Sen- 
ate Labor-HEW  Appropriations  Subcommit- 
tee but  thalanguage  was  reinserted  In  the 
full  Appro^latlons  Committee.  It  Is  this 
language  I  akk  be  deleted,  not  l)ecause  I  hold 
any  brief  fon  the  grant  In  question,  but  be- 
cause the  peer  review  process  for  research 
was  developed  to  shield  the  work  of  resean  h 
scientists  fr«m  partisan  politics.  It  Is  the 
business  of  Government  to  protect  the  free 
flow  of  id^.  There  has  been  criticism  of 
this  grant  but  there  also  has  been  support 
from  community  leaders  and  elected  officials 
who  spoke  In  Its  favor.  I  am  not  a  scientist 
and  have  no  expertise  In  the  areas  of  physi- 
ology and  reproductive  biology,  yet  I  object 
to  this  language,  not  as  a  scientist  but  a.s 
a  legislator  and  a  citizen. 

If  we  once  breech  the  dike  of  academic  and 
scientific  freedom  we  will  be  flooded  with 
clalm.<(  of  petty  prejudice  and  spieolal  Inter- 
est pleading.  That  can  only  lead  to  a  di- 
minished capacity  tor  sclentlflc  research  and 
a   lessening  of  fr«dom   for  us   all 

Mr.  PERCY  »r  President.  «is  we  de- 
bate the  merits  of,  thl.s  important  HETW 
appropriations  leKl.slatlon.  I  would  like 
to  comment  on  specific  language  that  has 
been  added  which  would  prohibit  the 
spending  of  Federal  funds  on  a  research 
project  at  Southern  Illinois  University 
designed  to  determine  the  effects  of 
marihuana  smoking  on  male  sexual  re- 
.spon.se 

The  use  of  Federal  funds  to  finance 
this  research  project  has  become  an  ex- 
tremely emotional  Issue  among  certain 
of  my  constituents  as  well  as  among 
some  Members  of  Congress.  While  I  will 
vote  for  the  HEW  appropriations  legis- 
lation before  us  today  because  of  its 
great  importance  to  the  Nation.  I  would 
like  to  take  this  opportunity  to  comment 
to  my  colleagues  about  this  project  so  as 
to  put  in  proper  perspective  some  of  the 
sensationalized  comments  and  articles  I 
have  seen  about  this  scientific  research 
project  and  Implied  unfair  criticism 
about  the  work  of  its  Investigators  a? 
well  as  the  dangers  of  unnecessary  legis- 
lative intrusion  into  decisions  regarding 
the  merits  of  scientific  research  projects 

There  have  been  reports  in  the  scien- 
tific literature  linking  marihuana  use  to 
a  lowering  in  the  production  of  repro- 
ductive hormones.  In  September  of  1975, 
a  study  conducted  jointly  by  researchers 
at  the  Reproductive  Biology  Research 
Foundation  in  St.  Louis  and  the  Univer- 
sity of  California  at  Los  Angeles  Indi- 
cated that  smoking  marihuana  dally  in 
some  cases  led  to  suppressing  the  male 
sex  hormone  to  levels  that  could  result 
In  impotence  or  infertility.  The  experi- 
ment imder  attack  In  the  HPTW  appro- 
priations bill  is  designed  to  further  ex- 
pand scientific  knowledge  about  the  ef- 
fects of  marihuana  on  human  behavior 

If   this  experiment   were   to  be  con- 


ducted and  would  offer  further  e\idt'nce 
that  marihuana  smokuiN;  tias  a  deltnen- 
ous  effect  on  sexual  funcliuiung  this 
would  surely  offer  a  strong  deterifiil  tu 
widespread  use  nf  this  drug. 

I  have  received  a  great  deal  of  mall 
concerning  this  issue  from  my  consti- 
tuents as  well  as  a  wide  variety  of  In- 
dividuals around  tiie  country.  I  have 
talked  Ui  both  Dr.  W.  H.  Masters  and 
Dr.  V'lrgmia  Johnson,  who  are  authori- 
ties m  this  area,  and  who  have  descrlt)ed 
to  me  tlie  excellent  qualifications  of  the 
investigators,  the  care  being  taken  to 
protect  tlie  research  subjects,  and  the 
siKnificanc'o  of  this  project 

The  principal  investigator.  Harri.'^  B 
Rubui.  Ph.  D  .  re<"eived  his  doctorate  In 
psychology  from  the  University  of  Chi- 
cago in  1965,  and  Is  an  experienced  re- 
searcher in  both  animal  and  human 
studies  of  sexual  behavior.  He  Ls  on  the 
editorial  board  of  two  psycholotry  jour- 
nals and  has  published  a  variety  ol  sci- 
entific papers.  His  coin  vest  lK"ators  are 
Dr.  Albert  S.  Norrls,  chairman  of  the 
Department  of  Psychiatry  at  SIU  Schcx)! 
of  Medicine  since  1972,  whose  research 
background  Includes  a  major  focus  on 
drug  problenis,  and  Dr.  Richard  E 
Salvo,  a  specialist  In  repnxlurtlve  en- 
docrinology. This  investigative  team 
appears  to  be  unquestionably  qualified 
for  such  a  project. 

I  also  share  the  concern  of  tho.se  who 
are  troubled  by  any  precedent  for  un- 
warranted congressional  interference 
In  the  area  of  scientific  research 

Mr.  President,  I  would  only  add  that 
while  I  do  not  [)ersonally  know  the  In- 
vestigators In  this  research  project,  I 
think  that  it  may  be  Inappropriate  for 
the  Congress  U)  second  guess  thuse  who 
may  be  in  a  better  ix)slt!on  to  determine 
the  scientific  value  of  a  research  project 
such  as  this  one. 

Perhajis,  If  the  Congress  retains  the 
prohibition  language  In  the  present  bill 
some  appropriate  foundation  or  private 
sector  nongovemment.i\l  funding  can  be 
obtained  until  the  public  Interest  and 
welfare  can  be  more  clearly  demon- 
strated 

Ijong  before  It  became  possible  for  the 
Federal  Government  to  fund  at  home 
and  abroad  family  plannlntr  and  birth 
control  research  and  program  private 
fundatlons  such  a.s  Jie  R^-kefeller 
Foundation,  pioneered  in  this  field  that 
has  now  been  fully  accepted  as  ap- 
propriate for  governmental  expendi- 
tures. 

I  would  hope  that  some  foundation 
Interested  In  les.senlng  abuse  would  have 
the  capability,  courage,  and  foresight  to 
enable  this  research  project  to  be  con- 
tinued. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFirFR  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  t.<T  the  amendment  of 
the  Senator  from  Maine 

Mr  MrCLFTT,AN  Mr  President.  I 
have  asked  the  staff  to  provide  me  with  a 
little  more  information  I  did  not  know 
that  the  Senator  would  conclude  hLs  re- 
marks so  quickly  I  would  like  to  have 
that  additional  information  before  I  con- 
clude my  remarks. 
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Mr.  President,  this  came  over  in  the 
House  bill.  The  estimated  cost  of  thLs 
project,  which  has  been  started,  would 
be  $120,000,  of  which  about  $40,000  has 
beer:  spent  so  far. 

I  do  not  know  how  much  more  will  be 
requested  for  it  later  or  whether  thLs 
$120,000  will  conclude  the  investigation. 
I  doubt  that  it  would. 

Tlie  Hou.se.  in  passing  on  this  matter, 
stated  in  their  report,  on  page  57: 

The  Committee  has  included  a  general  pro- 
vision in  section  404  of  the  bill  which  Is 
designed  Ui  prevent  further  funding  for  the 
BO-called  sex-marijuana  study  at  Southern 
Hilnois  University,  and  to  retrieve  all  funds 
which  have  already  been  allocated  but  not 
yet  .spent.  The  Committee  feels  that  the  De- 
oartment  showed  very  poor  Judgment  in 
Awarding  monies  prior  to  approval  of  Im- 
munity by  the  Justice  Department  for  the 
use  of  the  drug,  and  In  approving  a  project 
in  the  first  place  which  Is  not  only  ofiTen- 
Bive  to  the  standards  of  decency  held  by 
most  Americans,  but  was  also  Inadequately 
reviewed  as  to  Its  scientific  merit,  the  pro- 
tection guaranteed  to  human  subjects,  and 
the  claims  of  community  acceptance  made 
by  the  applicant.  The  Committee  cannot  un- 
derstand how  such  projects  can  be  supported 
when  so  many  leeitimate  demands  for  fed- 
eri!  assistance  are  not  being  met.  The  Com- 
mittee expects  the  Department  to  be  more 
dillijent  m  its  approval  of  future  projects. 

Mi-  President.  I  think  the  House  of 
Representatives  has  acted  wisely  In  In- 
serting this  provision  In  the  bill.  I  think 
we  will  be  made  to  look  somewhat  ridic- 
ulous if  we  take  it  out.  The  Issue,  Mr. 
President,  is  that  we  are  spending  the 
taxpayers'  money  to  find  out  what  effect 
the  use  of  marihuana  has  on  the  sex 
urge  or  lack  of  urge  of  people  who  use 
marihuana. 

I  submit  that  is  not,  Mr.  President,  in 
my  judgment  a  legitimate  expenditure  of 
Federal  funds.  I  do  not  know  what  the 
outcome  of  such  a  test  would  be,  but  it 
occurs  to  me.  Mr.  President,  that  the 
man  who  uses  marihuana  can  best  de- 
termine for  himself  what  effect  it  is  hav- 
ing on  his  .sex  life.  I  do  not  think  the 
taxpayers  need  to  put  up  money  to  find 
out  for  him 

I  think  this  provision  ought  to  re- 
mam  in  the  bill,  and  I  support  it. 

If  we  have  any  money  to  spend  like 
this,  spend  it  for  cancer  research  and 
other  research  that  deals  with  disea.ses 
we  have  and  not  to  help  some  man  who 
has  a  habit  determine  at  taxpayer  ex- 
pense what  effects  it  is  having  on  his  sex 
life.  I  ju.st  think.  Mr.  President,  it  Is 
ridiculous.  I  feel  this  provision  ought  to 
stay  in  the  bill. 

Mr.  YOUNG.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr    McCLELLAN.  I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  YOUNG.  Mr.  President,  this  Is  a 
provision  that  sticks  out  in  the  House 
appropriations  bill  like  a  .sore  thumb.  It 
seems  like  ever>-one  should  have  noted  it 
and  probably  did.  This  provision  was  ap- 
proved by  the  Hou.se  of  Representatives. 
I  doubt  there  was  much  opposition.  We 
had  considerable  discussion  of  it  in  the 
full  Committee  on  Appropriations,  and  I 
cannot  recall  any  support  for  this  study 
at  all  in  the  full  committee.  There  may 
be  in  the  Senate  Itself.  But  I  have  not 


noted  any  support  for  this  kind  of  a 
study  by  the  public  in  general.  So  I  hope 
the  amendment  will  not  prevail. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  I 
thoroughly  agree  with  what  my  two  col- 
leagues, the  Senator  from  North  Dakota 
and  the  Senator  from  Arkansas,  have 
said.  We  have  been  very  generous  about 
research  support  in  the  committee. 

I  say  to  my  friend  from  Maine,  that  if 
I  rase  in  the  Chamber  and  gave  a  list  of 
all  of  the  NIE  programs,  some  of  them 
would  sound  just  ridiculous.  The  Federal 
Government  can  go  so  far  In  these  things. 
But  to  ask  us  to  participate  in  this  sort 
of  project.  I  think,  makes  us  look  a  lit- 
tle bit  ridiculous  in  using  taxpayers' 
money. 

I  understand  the  proposition  of  the 
Senator  from  Maine  that  we  should  not 
interfere  any  more  than  we  have  to  with 
scientific  projects  and  the  peer  review 
process.  But  I  think  thLs  is  one  which  we 
ought  to  call  a  halt  to  and  put  our  foot 
down  on. 

Mr.  HATHAWAY.  Mr.  President,  if  I 
may,  I  shall  ask  a  few  questions  of  the 
Senator  from  Washington 

I  understand  it  is  true  that  the  admin- 
istration is  opposed  to  this  particular 
provision,  the  subcommittee  originail.v 
deleted  this  provision  from  the  House 
bill,  and  the  full  committee,  of  course, 
overruled  the  subcommittee  in  that  re- 
gard. I  gather  from  what  the  Senator 
from  Washington  is  .saying  that  it  would 
be  fair  to  say  that  the  Senator  does  not 
consider  this  a  precedent  for  further  in- 
cursions into  the  scientific  peer  review 
process;  and  that  this  is  not  going  to  be 
an  everj'day  affair  where  one  Senator  or 
another  picks  on  this  project,  that  proj- 
ect, or  another  project  and  has  it  de- 
leted through  amendments  to  an  appro- 
priation bill. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  That  Is  absoiutley 
correct. 

Mr.  HATHAWAY.  I  understand  also 
that  a  scientific  peer  review  process  is 
carefully  designed  to  insure  that  we  get 
the  most  out  of  our  research  doUars;  it 
uses  scientists  in  the  investigators  own 
field  to  assess  the  scientific  validity  and 
the  value  of  the  proposal.  In  fact,  a  very 
small  percentage,  I  understand,  of  the 
grants  are  actually  approved  by  these 
groups  and  ultimately  funded. 

In  the  case  of  the  National  Institute 
on  Drug  Abuse,  which  funded  this  grant, 
fewer  than  25  percent  of  the  grants 
which  get  as  far  as  the  peer  review  proc- 
e.ss  are  ever  f  imded. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  That  is  correct 

Mr.  HATHAWAY.  That  speaks  for 
pretty  good  scrutinj-,  overall,  of  the 
proposals  that  are  submitted. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  I  have  no  disagree- 
ment with  the  Senator  from  North  Da- 
kota, the  Senator  from  Arkansas,  and 
the  Committee  about  review  of  these 
projects.  But  once  in  a  while  we  will  find 
someone  who  gets  off  on  to  a  subject 
which  I  do  not  think  the  Federal  Grov- 
emment  should  get  involved,  and  we 
have  set  up  advisor>-  committees  to  mon- 
itor and  review  nearly  every  aspect  of 
r&search.   education   and   scientific    re- 


search, and  then  pass  on  the  proposal 
But  that  does  not  mean  we  should  sim- 
ply say  what  they  say  should  be  done 
is  all  right.  Sometimes,  even  as  laj-men. 
I  think  we  have  a  right  to  suggest  that 
some  of  these  things  are  using  taxpayer's 
money  for  something  that  not  only  be- 
comes a  little  bit  ridiculous  but  becomes 
a  waste  of  taxpayer's  money.  This  was 
the  only  point  we  made.  There  are  prob- 
ably thousands  of  projects  with  which 
we  finally  agree.  Some  of  them  I  do  not 
agree  with.  But  they  are  there,  because 
the  peer  review  process  passed  positive 
judgment  on  them. 

So  I  appreciate  what  the  Senator  from 
Maine  is  talking  about,  that  we  should 
not  start  to  be  censors  of  what  should  be 
going  on.  But  once  in  a  while  our  senses 
are  rather  shocked  by  some  of  the  things 
they  do.  In  this  particular  case,  mine  are 
shocked. 

If  I  were  to  recite  In  the  Chamber 
what  this  experiment  is  doing  I  would 
have  to  clear  the  galleries  of  all  the 
ladies,  at  least,  and  maybe  some  other 
people,  I  have  been  one  who  has  been 
very  sympathetic  to  this  whole  mari- 
huana problem, 

Mr.  HATHAWAY.  The  irony  of  this 
is  we  are  not  gi\'ing  this  kind  of  scrutiny 
to  every  study, 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  No. 

Mr.  HATHAWAY.  We  are  doing  this 
only  because  one  Senator,  as  far  as  I 
know,  picked  out  this  particular  project, 
probably  because  of  its  title.  I  am  not 
saying  he  did  not  investigate  it.  He  un- 
doubtedly did.  But  I  think  if  we  are  go- 
ing to  overturn  any  of  these  projects, 
first  of  aU  we  ought  to  look  at  all  of  them 
and.  second,  the  ones  we  question  ought 
to  be  the  subject  of  at  least  a  subcom- 
mittee hearing  and  investigation.  That 
way,  there  would  be  some  opportunity 
for  those  who  are  conducting  the  study 
to  come  in  and  justify  it  at  a  public  hear- 
ing, and  let  us  hear  their  side  of  the 
storj-,  just  the  way  we  normally  conduct 
business,  and  not  leap  to  conclusions 
just  at  the  instigation  of  one  Senator. 

As  I  mentioned  earlier,  this  approach 
could  be  taken  by  all  of  us,  at  one  time 
or  another,  if  we  simply  do  not  like  a 
particular  proiect,  and  perhaps  get  the 
Senate  to  go  along. 

Another  irony  of  this  is  that  I  under- 
stand that  Congress  requires  an  annuaJ 
report  on  the  effects  of  marihuana  on 
health.  Presumably,  this  project  could 
be  worth  including  in  that  report,  be- 
cause I  suppose  sexual  reactions  are  a 
part  of  a  person's  overall  health.  The 
effects  of  marihuana  on  aU  asp>ect8  of  a 
person's  health  could  be  included  in  a 
report  that  we  have  already  authorized 
and  funded,  with  the  purpose  of  achiev- 
ing an  overall,  broad  study. 

In  fact,  if  we  simply  changed  the  name 
of  tliis  project  to  some  broader  "hu- 
man behavior"  or  "health"  topic,  we 
would  not  have  section  404  in  this  bill  at 
all, 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  I  might  agree  with 
the  Senator  from  Maine  that  the  effect 
of  drugs  on  human  behavior  is  a  legiti- 
mate study,  but  when  you  zero  Into  a 
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thing  like  IhLs.  it  becomes  a  little  suspect 
as  to  what  we  are  trj'ing  to  do 

The  Federal  Government  ha.s  a  leRiti- 
mate  re5;t)on.sibllity  to  study  Uie  effetn  of 
(irugs  on  pecple  m  all  aspect*;  of  human 
behavior 

Mr  HATHAWAY  I  think  it  is  only 
suspect  becaase  of  an  overly  puritanical 
attitude  toward  sex.  Sex  Ls  a  very  im- 
portiuit  part  of  cuy:  lives,  and  Uiis  could 
he  an  extremely  importatit  study.  I  do 
not  know  Uie  details  of  ihe  study,  and 
perhaps  after  knowing  iliem.  through 
public  hearings.  I  might  decide,  with 
the  Seizor  from  Wi.sconfein.  Mr.  Prox- 
MIKE  Unit  it  was  not  worth  the  money 
to  pursue  it.  But  on  the  fa:e  of  it.  I  think 
a  study  of  this  nature  is  i  it  least  as  well 
warranted  as  many  other  studies  which 
Congress  has  been  fund  ng  for  many 
years. 

Mr  MAGNUSON  I  ho  le  it, does  not 
affect  the  legitimate  pusuit  of  other 
studies  with  respect  to  the  effect  of  drugs 
on  himian  behavior:  b\  t  when  they 
started  to  pinpoint  it  oi  i  this  sort  of 
thing,  the  Appropriations  i  Committee  was 
unanimous.  In  other  wor  Is.  we  are  not 
establishing  a  new  prece<  ent.  It  is  just 
calling  a  halt  to  somethi  ig  that  might 
get  out  of  bounds. 

Mr.  HATHAWAY.  But  fthe-flfplica- 
tion  for  the  study  were  r(  5Ubmltted  and 
broadened  so  that  it  coveri  id  other  effects 
of  marihuana  on  human  behavior,  the 
Senator  believes  that  tiat  would  be 
worthwhile  pursuing? 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  The  Senator  from 
Arkansas,  the  Senator  fr  )m  North  Da- 
kota, and  all  the  other  ^  embers  of  the 
Appropriations  Committ  e  have  gener- 
ously supported  studies  i  s  to  the  effect 
of  marihuana,  but  this  j  npoints  some- 
thing that  might  cause  t  e  taxpayers  of 
this  country  to  say.  "V  ait  a  minute. 
That's  doing  it  the  wroni    way." 

It  is  no  precedent,  so  a r  as  the  Sen- 
ator from  Arkansas,  tlie  Senator  from 
North  Dakota,  and  I  ar  i  concerned.  It 
is  just  one  of  thase  thing  \. 

Mr.  HATHAWAY.  I  ap  >reclate  the  re- 
marks of  the  Senator  frc  n  Washington. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFl  :eR.  The  ques- 
tion Is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senator  from  Maine. 

The  amendinent  was  re  jected. 

AOOmONAL    STATEMENTS    SD"  IMITTXD    ON    H  R. 
^  13172 

Mr.  STAFFORD.  Mr  I  resident.  I  rise 
to  speak  in  favor  of  thi  >  supplemental 
appropriations  bill.  H.R.  13172  I  would 
briefly  like  to  discuss  one  amendment  to 
the  committee  bill  tl  at  I  believe 
strengthens  this  legisla  Ion.  It  is  an 
amendment  which  appi  oprlates  $62  5 
million  out  of  regular  api  ropriatlons  for 
the  WIC  program's  use  di  ring  this  sum- 
mer's transition  quarter. 

It  Is  important  to  rote  that  this 
amendment  will  not  add  any  money  to 
the  amount  that  must  b<  spent  for  tlie 
WIC  program  during  the  transition 
quarter.  All  this  amendnlcnt  does  Is  to 
appropriate  the  $62  5  mlllfcn  out  of  regu- 
lar appropriations  iiistea  I  of  it  having 
to  be  drawn  from  the  fun  is  already  ap- 


propnate<l  under  .section  32  uf  tlie  Agri- 
culture .\rl  of  19:ir)  Under  Public  Law  94- 
105.  we  mandate<i  the  expenditure  of  $250 
million  plus  (i.scal  year  1975  carryover 
funds  In  this  fi.scal  year.  In  addition,  we 
required  the  Agriculture  Department  to 
spend  any  unspent  fl.'^<'al  yesir  1976  funds 
plus  $61i  5  million  duruig  the  traii-sitlon 
quarter,  and  another  Sl^fiO  nullion  plus 
any  carr>'over  moneys  during  fi.scal  year 
1977.  Moreover.  Public  Law  94-105  pro- 
vides that  section  32  fimds  shall  be 
used  for  the  WIC  program,  m  the 
amounts  which  I  have  specified,  Lf  regu- 
lar appropriations  are  unavailable  or  in- 
sufBcient.  Thus,  even  if  we  had  not  passed 
this  amendment,  the  Agriculture  Depart- 
ment would  still  be  required  to  spend 
$62.5  million,  plus  carryover  funds,  dur- 
ing the  transition  quarter. 

The  amendment  is  important,  however, 
to  make  our  intentions  very  clear  to  the 
Department  of  Agriculture.  Right  now. 
tlie  Department  is  holding  applications 
to  feed  over  500.000  needy  women  and 
children.  Indeed,  the  statewide  WIC  pro- 
gram in  Vermont  has  applied  to  Increase 
its  straining  caseload  by  5.000  people. 
These  applications  remain  dormant 
despite  the  fact  that  $125  million  will  go 
unspent  in  this  fl.sc-al  year,  money  which 
must  be  carried  over  to  the  transition 
quarter. 

Therefore.  Mr.  President,  I  am  glad  we 
have  adopted  this  amendment.  It  is  the 
only  way  we  have  of  saying  to  the  Agri- 
culture Department  that  the  nutritional 
neecLs  of  pregnant  women,  nursing  moth- 
ers, and  young  children  cannot  go  un- 
served a  minute  longer. 

Mr  PHILIP  A.  HART  Mr  President, 
HR  13172  as  reported  by  the  Committee 
on  Appropriations  contain  some  $4  mil- 
lion for  the  U  S  Customs  Service  The 
bill  as  passed  by  the  Hou.se  provides  $5.6 
million  for  this  category.  During  the 
House  floor  debate,  the  manager  of  the 
bill  made  clear  that  certain  of  these 
funds  were  to  be  used  to  open  and  staff 
certain  newly  approved  ports  of  entry 

The  cities  of  Battle  Creek  and  Grand 
Rapids,  Mich.,  have  both  gained  approval 
to  become  ports  of  entry,  but  a  lack  of 
funding  has  prevented  the  opening  and 
operation  of  these  facilities  These  serv- 
ices are  Important  to  the  Battle  Creek 
and  Grand  Rapids  areas  and  to  the 
growth  of  the  industries  which  are  lo- 
cated there 

The  i-eport  of  the  Senate  Appropria- 
tions Committee  expresses  sympatliy 
with  the  needs  of  the  Customs  Service, 
and  takes  note  of  an  increase  In  work- 
load at  ports  of  entry.  It  Is  my  hope 
that  tlie  conference  committee  will  take 
into  accoimt  the  needs  of  cities  .such  as 
Battle  Creek  and  Grand  Rapids,  and 
that  the  fimdlng  and  personnel  levels 
agreed  to  will  be  adequate  to  support 
these  new  ports  of  entry. 

Mr  BAYH.  Mr  President,  yesterday, 
the  Senate  pa.ssed  an  amendment  which 
I  introduced  on  behalf  of  myself  and 
Senators  Bxden,  Brcxjke,  Clark.  Pong. 
Kennedy,  Mathias,  McGovern,  Percy, 
Stevens.  Tunney.  Wkickfr.  Williams, 
Hugh  Scott.  Dorkin.  Beall.  and  Rjbi- 


cuFK  to  restore  the  funds  n\ade  available 
under  the  Second  Supplemental  appro- 
priations bill  for  the  National  Commis- 
sion of  International  Women's  Year  to 
S5  million. 

As  the  Senate  sponsor  of  tlie  Women's 
Conference  bill  •  Public  Law  94-167) 
which  authorized  the  $5  million  appro- 
pnation  for  the  ronvenuiK  o!  individual 
State  conferences  and  a  national  con- 
ference on  women.  I  am  pleased  that  the 
administration,  the  House  of  Kep:  e.-e:.'.,: 
tlves,  and  now  the  Senate  have  endorsed 
the  full  $5  million  for  tliLs  worthwhile 
endeavor. 

The  $5  million  appropriation  author- 
ized under  the  Women's  Conference  bill 
will  provide  tlie  funds  for  the  convening 
of  Individual  State  conferences  In  each 
of  our  50  States,  followed  by  a  national 
conference.  These  State  conferences  will 
be  composed  of  representatives  of  local. 
State,  regional,  and  national  institutions, 
agencies,  organizations,  unions,  associa- 
tions, publications,  and  other  groups 
which  work  to  advocate  the  rights  of 
women,  and  members  of  the  general  pub- 
lic, with  special  emphasis  on  the  par- 
ticipation of  low-income  women,  mem- 
bers of  diverse  racial,  ethnic,  and  re- 
ligious groups  and  women  of  all  ages. 

Those  who  have  raised  objections  to 
the  full  fimdlng  of  these  women's  con- 
ferences across  our  Nation  have  ques- 
tioned tlie  role  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment in  subsidizing  a  grassroots  study 
and  examination  of  sex  dLscrimination  in 
our  Nation.  Tliese  critics  state  that  such 
a  function  should  be  performed  by  pri- 
vate foundations.  I  would  like  to  point 
out  to  my  colleagues  that  we  have  had  a 
number  of  conferences  funded  by  the 
Federal  Grovemment  over  the  laist  several 
years.  Including  a  conference  on  natural 
beauty.  International  Cooperation  Year, 
editors  and  publishers,  and  libraries. 

Incldently.  Mr.  President,  the  figure  of 
$5  million  for  the  women's  conference  is 
a  particularly  modest  one.  Under  the 
original  legislation  which  was  introduced 
In  the  House  by  Representative  Abzitg 
and  22  cospon.sors.  and  in  tlie  Senate  by 
myself  and  Senators  McGee.  Williams. 
McGovern.  Clark.  Case,  and  Bx^mpers 
the  bill  called  for  a  $10  million  appro- 
priation In  order  to  meet  objections 
raised  to  this  amoimt,  the  Hovose  spon.sors 
agreed  to  lower  the  figure  in  the  au- 
thorizing bill  to  $5  million.  I  accepted 
tills  figure  as  a  reasonable  compromi'^e. 
In  1971.  the  Conk're.ss  appropriated  $5.- 
888.000  for  a  National  Conference  on  Ag- 
ing. Given  the  inflation  of  the  last  several 
years,  this  means  that  we  arc  asking  pro- 
portionately less  money  to  study  the 
problems  of  American  women — over  half 
the  population  of  this  Nation — than  we 
spent  on  studying  the  problems  of  our 
elderly. 

Mr.  President,  as  one  who  has  been 
deeply  concerned  with  women's  rlKhts 
throughout  his  career.  I  am  phnised  ttiat 
the  Senate  did  not  back  away  from  its 
commitment  to  provide  a  true  grassroots 
examination  of  the  status  of  American 
women.  Too  many  times  in  this  post- 
Watergate  era,  we  hear  charges  tliat  a 
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small  group  of  Washington  bureaucrats 
decide  what  Is  good  for  the  Nation.  These 
Individual  State  conferences  will  provide 
an  unprecedented  opportunity  to  hear 
from  women  themselves  on  areas  of  po- 
tential discrimination  facing  them — 
art^s  such  as  inheritance  and  property 
tax  which  may  have  a  disparate  effect  on 
women,  unfair  insurance  practices,  or 
di.srrimination  in  State  and  local  govern- 
ments. 

Virtually  every  major  women's  orga- 
nization has  endorsed  this  amendment. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  ll^^t  of 
the.se  and  other  organizjitions  which  have 
endorsed  the  full  $5  million  appropria- 
tion be  listed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  list  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows : 

Some  Org.^niz.\tions  ENDoasiNc  Full  $5  Mil- 
lion   FOR    INTEHNATIONAL    WOMEN'S    YEAR  — 

B.\YH     Amendment     to     Second     Supple- 
mental 

Girl  Scouts  of  America. 

Leaeue  of  Women  Voters. 

National  Federation  of  Business  and  Pro- 
fessional Women's  Clubs 

Girls  Clubs  of  America. 

YWCA. 

Communications  Workers  of  America. 

International  Ladles  Garment  Workers 
Union. 

United  Auto  Workers 

National  Education  Association. 

National  Alliance  of  Puerto  Rlcan  Women. 

Coalition  of  Labor  Union  Women. 

National  Council  of  Catholic  Women. 

National  Council  of  Jewish  Women. 

National  Council  of  Negro  Women 

Hispanic  Organization  of  Profeaelonals  and 
Executives  (HOPE). 

League  of  Latin  American  Citizens 
(LtJLAC). 

Mexican  American  Women's  National  Asso- 
ciation (MANA). 

B'nal  B'rlth  Women 

Church  Women  United. 

American  Association  of  University  Women. 

National  Organization  for  Women 

National  Association  of  Commissions  on 
the  Status  of  Women. 

National  Women's  Political  Caucus. 

Federally  Employed  Women 

National  Council  of  Women  of  the  USA. 

Federation  of  Organizations  for  Profes- 
sional Women. 

Project  on  the  Status  of  Women,  Associa- 
tion of  American  Colleges. 

Women's  lK>bby. 

Womens  Action  Alliance. 

Screen  Actors  Guild. 

American  Federation  of  Teachers. 

Railway  and  Airline  Clerks  Union. 

Mr  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  this 
supplemental  appropriations  bUl  provides 
continued  funding  for  a  number  of  child 
nutrition  programs  which  are  an  im- 
portant part  of  our  antihunper  effort. 
One  area  covered  by  this  bill  is  the  need 
for  nonfood  assistance — that  component 
of  the  school  lunr  h  and  breakfast  pro- 
gram which  provides  funds  to  aid  schools 
In  the  purcha.se  of  kitrhen  equipment 
to  expand  and  improve  their  food  sernre 
programs  Another  provision  of  H.R. 
13172  provides  some  additional  funding 
for  State  administrative  expenses  in- 
curred in  the  operation  of  the  child  nu- 
trition programs.  I  support  these  funding 
provisions. 

In  addition   to   these  appropriations. 


Mr.  President.  I  would  like  to  comment 
upon  one  appropriation  which  the  com- 
mittee did  not  feel  it  necessary  to  pro- 
vide, but  which  was  added  by  a  floor 
amendment  introduced  by  myself  and 
Senator  McGovern  This  concerns  the 
fimdlng  needs  of  the  special  supple- 
mental food  program  for  women,  in- 
fants and  children— WIC. 

The  Child  Nutrition  Act  of  1966.  as 
amended  last  October  by  Public  Law  94- 
105.  mandates  the  expenditures  of  $250 
million  plus  carryover  funds  in  fiscal 
year  1976;  $62.5  million  plas  any  unused 
fiscal  year  1976  funds  for  this  summer's 
transition  quarter;  and  another  $250 
million  plus  transition  quarter  carry- 
over funds  in  fiscal  year  1977.  In  addi- 
tion. Public  Law  94-105  authorizes  $250 
million  for  fi.scal  year  1978.  but  does  not 
appropriate  it  as  m  fi.scal  years  1976  and 
1977.  The  law  further  jji-ovides  that  if  we 
fail  to  appropriate  funds  for  either  fiscal 
year  1976.  the  transition  quarter,  or  fis- 
cal year  1977.  then  the  money  for  those 
pcriod.'i  must  be  taken  out  of  funds  ap- 
propriated under  section  32  of  the  Agri- 
culture Act  of  1935. 

Althouirh  it  is  irrelevant  to  the  actual 
amount  of  money  that  must  be  spent  for 
WIC.  for  reasons  I  have  previously  ex- 
plained. I  am  pleased  that  H.R.  131*72.  as 
amended,  includes  a  separate  appropria- 
tion for  WIC.  I  would  rather  we  save  the 
section  32  funds  for  emergencies  rather 
than  iLse  them  to  fund  ongoing  pro- 
grams. Thus.  I  feel  we  have  improved 
the  conunittee  bill  by  appropriating  the 
$62.5  million  for  the  transition  quarter 
operation  of  WIC  out  of  regular  appro- 
priations. If  we  had  failed  to  do  this  on 
the  floor,  that  $62.5  million  would  have 
had  to  be  Uiken  from  section  32  This 
$62.5  million  will  now  be  added  to  the 
approximate  $125  million  which  will  re- 
main available  at  the  end  of  this  fiscal 
year  from  the  $250  million-plus  carry- 
over funds  which  should  have  been  spent 
by  the  Ae;rlculture  Department  lor  WIC 
program  participants  in  fiscal  year  1976 
I  hope  our  action  here  will  help  to  push 
the  Department  to  quickly  find  the  appli- 
cations they  have  been  holding  so  that 
the  WIC  program  can  continue  to  aid  in 
the  effort  to  safeguard  our  citizens  from 
the  lifelong  devastation  of  pre-  and 
post-natal  malnutrition. 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr.  President.  I  rise 
In  support  of  this  supplemental  appro- 
priations bill— H  R.  13172. 1  am  especial- 
ly delighted  that  it  has  been  amended 
so  as  to  include  funding,  out  of  regular 
appropriations,  for  the  transition  quar- 
ter operation  of  the  WIC  program.  As  an 
original  sponsor  of  this  supplemental 
food  program  for  pregnant  and  nursing 
women  and  their  young  children,  I  am 
proud  of  the  way  the  program  is  working 
to  end  the  disastrous  effects  of  malnutri- 
tion upon  infants  as  they  start  their 
lives. 

The  amendment  we  have  passed  ap- 
propriates $62.5  million  out  of  regular 
appropriations  for  the  WIC  program  dur- 
ing the  transition  quarter  ending  Sep- 
tember 30,  1976.  I  am  glad  that  we  have 
stated  ver>'  plainly  to  the  folks  over  in 
the  Agriculture  Department  that  there 


is  to  be  no  more  foot  dragging  when  it 
comes  to  feeding  these  most  vulnerable 
women  and  children. 

When  we  passed  Pubhc  Law  94-105 
last  October,  we  made  It  ver>-  clear  that 
we  wanted  $250  miUion  spent  in  this 
fiscal  year,  plus  the  aproximate  $35  mil- 
lion which  was  carried  over  from  fiscal 
1975.  The  spending  requirement  was  i^^et 
at  $62.5  million  plas  any  carrj-over  for 
the  transition  quarter  and  $250  million 
plus  any  unspent  transition  quarter 
funds  for  the  fiscal  year  starting  on  Oc- 
tober 1.  1976.  In  order  to  make  sure  that 
the  appropriations  process  did  not  in- 
terfere with  WIC  funding,  we  mandate 
that  if  enough  money  were  not  appro- 
priated out  of  regular  appropriations, 
then  the  balance  needed  to  reach  the 
specified  levels  would  be  taken  out  of 
section  32  funds.  Thus,  as  an  example. 
we  required  that  a  separate  $62.5  mil- 
lion for  the  transition  quarter  be  taken 
out  of  section  32  funds  if  such  money  is 
not  forthcoming  tiirou.ch  regular  appro- 
priations We  have  learned  that  when 
dealing  witli  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture, at  least  with  regard  to  the  WIC 
program,  all  care  must  be  t.aken  to  make 
sure  our  intent  Is  clear. 

Nevertheless.  USDA  still  will  have 
about  $125  million  left  over  at  the  end  of 
this  fiscal  year  which  must  be  carried 
over  to  the  transition  quarter.  I  do  not 
understand  how  it  could  have  this 
amount  of  money  still  available  when 
it  Is  holding  up  235  applications  which 
have  been  ready  to  process,  applications 
which  represent  over  500.000  needy  peo- 
ple 

So.  Mr  President,  the  WIC  amend- 
ment we  have  passed — while  not  neces- 
sarj"  to  the  program's  funding  level-^  be- 
cause of  the  .section  32  safeguard — l": 
still  imiJortant.  It  is  important  because 
it  makes  our  will  unmistakably  clear: 
Spend  the  money.  I  hope  our  friends  at 
Agriculture  hear  this  once  and  for  all 
so  that  the  WIC  program  can  begin  to 
operate  the  way  Congress  has  intended. 
Mr.  STONE  Mr.  President.  I  would 
like  to  comment  on  one  aspect  of  the 
supplemental  appropriations  bill.  H.R. 
13172.  which  is  now  before  iLs.  Earlier  in 
this  debate  we  passed  an  amendment 
which  I  think  is  important,  not  because 
of  Its  funding  per  se.  but  because  of  its 
effect. 

We  have  amended  H.R  13172  to  in- 
clude 1|62.5  million  out  of  regular  appro- 
priations for  the  Agriculture  Depart- 
ment's use  during  the  transition  quarter 
to  fund  the  WIC  program  I  understand 
that  the  Department  had  planned  to  use 
part  of  the  fiscal  year  1976  funds  to  pay 
WIC  program  costs  during  the  transition 
period.  It  is  important  that  USDA  real- 
ize that  not  only  was  there  no  need  for 
them  to  divert  funds  from  fiscal  1976 
moneys  to  the  transition  quarter,  but  also 
that  it  would  have  been  contrary  to  our 
legislative  intent.  We  had  already  guar- 
anteed that  there  would  be  a  separate 
$62.5  million  available  for  the  WIC  pro- 
gram during  the  transition  quarter.  In 
fact,  we  took  care  of  WIC  fundmg 
through  fiscal  year  1977  when  we  passed 
Public   Law   94-105   last   October.   That 
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law  rrquires  that  $250  miDlon  be  yp«-nt 
111  t^iLs  flscnl  year.  In  addition  to  fiscal 
year  1975  currynver  funds  It  further 
requires  that  the  separut<'  $62.5  nuliion 
plus  carr\-over  be  made  available  and 
spent  in  the  transition  quarter,  and  that 
$250  million  more  plus  unspent  transi- 
tion quarter  fund.s  be  available  and  spent 
in  fiscal  year  1977 

In  addition  to  setting'  these  spending 
levels.  Public  Law  94-105  inandaU>d  that 
funds  should  be  taken  out  of  section  32 
of  the  AKriculture  Act  of  1935  if  regular 
appropriations  were  not  available.  Tlius. 
the  amendment  we  passed  i.s  really  not 
necessary  to  make  sure  that  $62  5  million 
IS  spent  during  the  transitlpn  quarter  for 
the  WIC  program. 

However.  I  am  glad  we  passed  the 
amendment  for  two  rra sno.s  First.  I  feel 
that  section  32  should  be  list  d  as  a  last 
resort.  It  l^^^ere  if  wc  reed  it.  but  I 
prefer  that  programs  be  f$nded  through 
regular  appropriations  Second,  past 
USDA  treatment  of  WIO  program  ex- 
penditures shows  us  the  need  to  reln- 
force'  the  clear  maiaiate  Ve  wrote  Into 
Public  Law  94-105  I  .mi  confident  the 
amendment  accompli..hcti  such  a  pur- 
po.se.  I  thank  my  dLstlngi 
for  introducing  it  and  gi 
portunlty  to  again  voice 
the  WIC  program. 

Mr.    McCLELLAN.    Mr. 
there  are  no  other  amenfments. 
gest  third  reading. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr. 
the  event  that  there  miy  be  another 
amendment  or  amendme  its,  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFI(  ER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roU. 

The  assistant  leglsiatlve|( 
ed  to  call  tlie  roll. 

Mr  MANSFIELD  Mr  Pi 
unanimous  consent  thrrrtl 
quorum  call  be  rescinded, 

The  PRESIDING  OFPTICER  Wfthout 
objection,  it  Ls  so  ordered 

Tlie  bill  is  open  to  furtlil'r  amendment. 
If  there  be  no  further  iiwndment  to  be 
proposed,  the  questiu:.  ;.,  on  the  engross- 
ment of  the  amendments 
reading  of  the  bill. 

The  amendments  were 
engrassed  and  the  bill  to   >e  read  a  third 
time 

The  bUl  was  read  the  t  drd  time 

Mr  ALLEN.  Mr.  Presl(  ent.  I  ask  for 
the  yeas  and  nays 

The  PRESIDING  OFF  CER.  Is  there 
a  sufficient  second?  Ther;  is  not  a  suf- 
ficient second. 

The  yeas  and  nays  weie  not  ordered. 

Mr  MANSFIELD  Mr  President,  I  sug- 
gested the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFIl 
will  call  the  roll 

The  assistant  legislative! i 
ed  to  call  the  roll 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  xMr. 
unanimous  consent  that  tie  order  for  the 
quonun  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFF  CER 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  ALLEN    Mr.  Presl<  ent. 
the  yeas  and  nays 

The  PRESIDING  OFPlpEK.  Is  thereJk 


clerk  proceed - 

resident.  I  ask 
for  the 


Tflr-tHider  foi 
F-ICER    WTt 


and  the  third 


ordered  to  be 


(  :er.  The  clerk 

clerk  proceed- 

Ifresident,  I  ask 
the 

Without 

I  ask  for 


sufficient  second?  There  is  a  sufficient 
second 

TTie  yeas  and  nays  were  ordere-d. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The  bill 
having  been  read  tlae  Uilrd  time,  the 
question  Is.  Shall  it  pass''  On  this  ques- 
tion the  yeas  and  nays  have  been  or- 
dered, and  the  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  called 
the  roll 

Mr  ROBERT  C  B'k'RD  I  announce 
Uiat  the  Senator  from  Idaho  iMr. 
CnuRCH*,  the  Senator  from  Kentucky 
'Mr.  Ford),  the  Senator  from  Kentucky 
'Mr.  HuDDLESTONt.  the  Senator  from 
Hawaii  iMr.  Inouye),  the  Senator  from 
Wyoming  (Mr  McGeei,  the  Senator 
from  California  i  Mr.  Tunney  '  are  neces- 
sarily absent. 

Mr  HUGH  SCOTT.  I  announce  that 
the  Senator  from  Tennessee  iMr. 
Baker),  the  Seimtor  from  Michigan 
<Mr.  Griffin),  and  the  Senator  from 
Maryland  (Mr.  Mathias)  are  necessarily 
absent. 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  77, 
nays  14,  as  follows: 

[Rollc&U  Vote  No.  173  Leg  ) 
TEAS— 77 


Abourezk 

Bartlett 

Bayh 

Beail 

Bellmon 

Bentsen 

Biden 

Brooke 

Buckley 

Bumpers 

Burdlck 

Byrd. 

Harry  P..  Jr. 
Byrd.  Robert  C. 
Cannon 
Case 
Chiles 
Clark 
Cranston 
Culver 
Curtis 
Dole 

Domenlci 
Durkln 
EaKlelon 
Eastland 


Alien 

Brock 

^'llnnln 

Oarn 

Ooldwater 

Hansen 


Fong 

Olenn 

Oravel 

Hart.  Gary 

Hart.  Philip  A. 

Hartke 

Haskell 

Hatfield 

Hathanay 

HoUlngs 

Hruska 

Humphrey 

Jackson 

JavUs 

Johnston 

Kennedy 

Leahy 

Long 

Magnuson 

Mansfield 

McClellan 

McCiovera 

Mclntyre 

Metcalf 

MondaJe 

Montoya 

NAYS— 14 

Helms 
Laxalt 
McClure 
Scott, 

WUllani  L 
Stennls 


NOT  VOTINO— 9 

Orlffln  Mathla.8 

Huddleston  UcOet 

Inouye  Tunney 


MorRBn 

Moss 

Muskle 

Nelson 

Nunn 

Pack  wood 

Pas  lore 

Pearson 

Pell 

Percy 

Proxmlre 

Randolph 

RlblcoIT 

Roth 

Schwelker 

Scot!.  Hugh 

Sparkman 

Stailord 

Stevens 

Stevenaon 

Stone 

Symington 

Taft 

Weicker 

Wtlliami 

Young 


Talmadge 

Thurmond 
Tower 


Baker 

Church 

Ford 

So  the  bill  (H.R.  13172).  as  amended, 
was  passed. 

Mr  McCLELLAN.  Mr  President,  I 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
bill  was  passed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Senate  be  authori?^  to  make 
technical  and  clerical  corrections  in  the 
engrossment  of  the  Senate  amendments 
to  H.R.  13172. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 


Mr  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President.  I 
move  that  the  Senate  Insist  on  ita 
amendmcnl.'^  and  request  a  conference 
with  Uie  Hou.se  of  Representatives  on 
the  disagreeing  votes  thereon,  and  that 
the  Chair  be  authorized  to  appoint  tiie 
conferees  on  the  part  of  the  SenaU. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to.  and  the 
Presiding  Officer  appointed  Mr.  McCi.tL- 
lAN,  Mr  Macntson,  Mr  Stennls,  Mr. 
Pa-store.  Mr  Robert  C.  Byrd,  Mr.  Mc- 
Gee.  Mr  Proxmirk.  Mr.  Montoya.  Mr. 
Inouye.  Mr  Hoilings.  Mr  Bayh.  Mr. 
Young.  Mr  Hruska.  Mr.  Case.  Mr.  Fong, 
Mr  Brooke,  Mr  Hatfield.  Mr.  Stevens, 
Mr.  Mathias.  and  Mr.  Beli.mon  conferees 
on  the  part  of  the  Senate. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

Mr.  MANSFIELD  Mr  President,  for 
the  Information  of  the  Senate,  first, 
what  Is  the  pending  business? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
unfinished  business  will  auUjmatically 
be  laid  before  the  Senat<'  at  2  o'clock. 


PROPOSED   STANDING   COMMITTEE 
ON  INTEIXIGENCE  ACTTVrTIES 

Mr.  MANSFIELD  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  coivsent  that  the  unfinished 
business  be  laid  before  the  Senate  new 
and  made  the  pending  business. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Tlie  res- 
olution will  be  stated. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

A  resolutlnn  (S.  R«8.  400)  to  eetabUsh  t 
Standing  ConmiUtee  of  the  Senate  on  In- 
teUlgence  Activities,  and  for  other  purpoeea. 

The  PRESIDING  OFETCER  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  Montana^ 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
resumed  the  consideration  of  the  reso- 
lution. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

Mr.  M.^NSFIEIJ^  Mr  President,  for 
the  Information  of  the  Senate  it  Is  the 
Intention  of  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Utah  'Mr.  Mossi  to  call  up  the 
conference  report  on  Senate  Concurrent 
Resolution  109.  the  first  concurrent 
resolution  on  the  budget.  Following  the 
disposition  of  that  conference  rejxjrt.  It 
Is  the  Intention  of  the  Senator  from  Ala- 
bama I  Mr.  Allen  I  to  call  up  the  cun- 
ference  report  on  H  R.  7656.  Beef  Re- 
search and  Infonnation  Act. 


TIME  LIMITATION  AGREEMENT 
AND  ORDER  ?T)R  THE  YEAS  AND 
NAYS— BEFJ-'  RESEARCH  AND  IN- 
FORMATION ACT  CONFERENCE 
REPORT 

Mr  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  there  be  a  lime 
limitation  of  not  Ui  exceed  2  hours  on 
the  Beef  Research  and  Information  Act 
conference  report,  the  time  to  be  equally 
divided  between  the  dlstliigulshed  Sena- 
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tor  from  Alabama  <Mr.  Allen)  and  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  South  Da- 
kota 'Mr.  Abourezk  I. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER,  Without 
ob;e<"tion.  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr  ABOUREZK.  I  ask  that  It  be  In 
order  to  ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays  on 
the  Beef  Research  and  Information  Act 
conference  report. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr  ABOUREZK.  I  ask  for  the  yeas 
and  nays. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
a  sufficient  second?  There  Is  a  sufficient 
second. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 


FIRST  CONCURRENT  RESOLUTION 
ON  THE  BUDGET— FISCAL  YEAR 
1977  —  CONFERENCE  REPORT  — 
ORDER  FOR  THE  YEAS  AND 
NAYS 

Mr  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays  on  the 
conference  report  on  the  budget. 

Tlie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there  a 
sufficient  second?  There  is  a  sufficient 
second. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  MOSS  and  Mr.  ABOUREZK  ad- 
dres.sed  the  Chair. 

Mr.  ABOUREZK.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Utah  yield? 

Mr  MOSS.  I  yield. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

Mr  MANSFIELD.  Following  the  dis- 
position of  the  conference  report  on 
the  Beef  Research  and  Information  Act, 
which  will  be  offered  by  Mr.  Allen,  de- 
bate will  begin  on  Senate  Resolution  400. 

Mr  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  what  is  the 
pending  busine.ss  now  before  the  Senate? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Senate 
Resolution  400. 

Mr.  MOSS  I  think  that  Is  in  error.  Mr. 
President  I  think  the  pending  business  Is 
Senate  Concurrent  Resolution  109. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Chair 
Is  advised  that  the  conference  report  has 
not  been  submitted. 


FIRST  CONCURRENT  RESOLUTION 
ON  THE  BUDGET— FISCAL  YEAR 
.1977— CONFERENCE  REPORT 

Mr  MOSS  Mr  President.  I  submit  a 
reiwrt  of  the  committee  of  conference 
on  Senate  Concurrent  Resolution  109 
and  ask  for  its  immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  <Mr. 
Morgan  I.  Tlie  report  will  be  staUd  by 
title. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 
The  committee  of  conference  on  the  dLs- 
apreeing  votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the 
amendment  of  the  House  to  the  concurrent 
resolution  (S  Con  Res  109)  setting  forth 
the  congressional  budget  of  the  United  States 
Government  for  the  fiscal  year  1977  land  re- 
vising the  congressional  budget  for  the  tran- 
sition quarter  beginning  July  1.  1976) .  having 


met,  after  full  ajid  free  conference,  have 
agreed  to  recommend  and  do  recommend  to 
their  resfiectlve  Houses  this  rep>ort,  signed  by 
a  majority  of  the  conferees. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection  the  Senate  will  proceed  to  the 
consideration  of  the  conference  report. 

<The  conference  report  is  printed  In 
the  Record  of  May  7,  1976,  beginning  at 
page  13026.) 

PRIVrLEGE    OP    THE    FXOOE 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  following  mem- 
bers of  the  Budget  Committee  staff  be 
granted  privilege  of  the  floor  during  the 
debate  and  vote  on  conference  report  on 
the  concurrent  resolution:  Arnold 
Packer,  Ira  Tarmenbaum,  Sid  Brown, 
Tom  Dine,  Jim  Storey,  John  McEvoy, 
Dan  Twomey,  Lewis  Ashley  and  Doug 
Bermett. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  joint  explanatory 
statement  of  the  committee  of  confer- 
ence be  printed  in  the  Record  at  the  con- 
clusion of  these  remarks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Bartlett  I.  Without  objection,  it  Is  so 
ordered. 

<  See  exhibit  1.) 

THE    CONCRESSIONAl.    BUDGET    IS    THE 
FEDERAL    BUDGET 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  at  the  out- 
set I  want  to  emphasize  that  this  budget 
resolution,  when  adopted  by  both  Houses, 
u  ill  be  the  Federal  budget. 

It  is  not  just  a  congressional  budget. 

Under  the  new  Budget  Act,  it  is  the 
budget  as  far  as  broad  allocations  of 
America's  resources  are  concerned.  It 
represents  Congress'  judgment  as  to 
America's  priorities.  It  Is  Congress'  ex- 
ercise of  its  exclusive  power  of  the  purse. 

I  emphasize  this  point  in  hopes  of 
avoiding  a  long  summer  of  futile  con- 
frontation between  Congress  and  the 
White  House.  It  will  be  most  unfortunate 
if  the  President,  using  vetoes  and  im- 
poundments, tries  to  reshape  this  resolu- 
tion to  match  his  original  proposal, 
which  represents  one  important,  but  not 
decisive,  input  in  the  continuing  evolu- 
tion of  the  Nation's  fiscal  year  1977 
budget. 

Congress  plans  to  create  a  million  more 
jobs  than  the  President's  proposed  budg- 
et would  have  allowed,  including  400.000 
in  a  healthier  private  sector.  Will  we  see 
a  string  of  vetoes  as  job-creating  pro- 
grams are  enacted  through  this  summer? 
Congress  intends  to  support  greater  as- 
sistance to  education  than  the  President. 
Will  we  see  another  veto  of  the  education 
appropriation? 

Congress  proposes  not  to  increase  the 
social  security  tax.  Congress  proposes  to 
extend  last  year's  personal  and  corporate 
Income  tax  cuts,  but  not  to  enact  the 
additional  tax  cuts  proposed  by  the  Presi- 
dent. Congress  proposes  to  close  $2  bil- 
lion worth  of  tax  loopholes,  and  the 
President  does  not. 

If  the  President  wants  political  con- 
frontation instead  of  a  sound  fiscal  pol- 
icy, these  differences  can  become  a  bat- 


tlefield and  the  public  will  be  the  loser. 
If  all  parties  recognize  that  Congress,  ex- 
ercising Its  constitutional  power  of  the 
purse,  has  specified  these  broad  national 
policy  directions,  the  executive  branch 
can  do  its  duty  under  the  Constitution  by 
administering  them  once  they  are 
enacted. 

PAKUAMEjrrART    SrTUATION 

This  conference  report  is  being  sub- 
mitted by  the  managers  on  the  part  of 
the  two  Houses  In  technical  disagree- 
ment. The  technical  disagreements  are 
very  minor,  and  It  Is  the  intention  of  the 
conferees  of  both  Houses  to  urge  adop- 
tion of  the  substitute  budget  resolution 
described  in  the  statement  of  managers 
accompanying  this  conference  report  In 
disagreement. 

The  disagreement  is  not  over  sub- 
stance. It  Is  a  parliamentary  technicality. 
This  result  has  occurred  because  the  Par- 
liamentarians of  the  two  Houses  have 
ruled  that,  even  on  technical  matters,  a 
conference  report  on  a  budget  resolu- 
tion must  In  aU  Its  particulars  remain 
within  the  range  established  by  the  ac- 
tion of  the  two  Houses.  TTius,  where 
numbers  are  even  slightly  below  or  above 
the  range,  the  conference  must  report  In 
dlsagre«nent.  This  Is  what  has  occurred 
here. 

In  one  case  the  conference  agreement 
contains  a  number  that  Is  higher  than 
either  House  by  $3  million. 

In  two  other  cases,  the  conference 
agreement  is  lower  than  either  House  by 
a  total  of  $41  million,  "ITiese  three  cases 
are  the  result  of  rounding,  which  is  our 
custom  In  budget  resolutions. 

The  final  case  Involves  the  appropriate 
level  for  the  temporary  ceiling  on  the 
public  debt  for  the  transition  quarter 
which  should  have  been  $1  biUion  higher 
than  considered  by  either  House.  This 
change  derives  from  a  reestlmate  of  that 
debt  level  rather  than  a  disagreenent 
on  spending  by  the  conferees.  It  is  an 
accounting  question  reflecting  the  tem- 
porary debt  celling  level  necessary  In 
light  of  spending  actions  which  have 
largely  already  occurred.  The  deficit 
level  for  the  transition  quarter  has  not 
been  increased. 

So.  when  the  Senate  votes  today,  we 
TSTll  flrst  be  voting  to  confirm  the  con- 
ference report  in  disagreement.  A  second 
vote  will  then  oc^ur  to  recede  to  the 
original  House  amendment  to  the  Senate 
budget  resolution,  with  an  amendment 
which  Is  spelled  out  In  the  statement  of 
managers  accompanying  the  conference 
report.  Other  than  this  two-step  proce- 
dure, this  consideration  of  the  confer- 
ence report  can  proceed  as  if  it  had  been 
reported  in  agreement. 

The  conference  report  not  only  pro- 
vides targets  for  the  overall  budget  in 
fiscal  1977.  but  also  for  the  17  budget 
functions  such  as  Defense.  Agriculture, 
and  so  forth. 

Mr.  President.  I  believe  that  the  con- 
ference report  represents  a  sound  and 
effective  budget  for  fiscal  year  1977.  Al- 
though It  is  a  tight  budget,  it  will  none- 
theless provide  significant  help  in  reduc- 
ing our  country's  continuing  unemploy- 
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ment  prtiblem  while  at  the  same  time 
avoidiriK  the  I'-kindlinR:  of  Inflation 

The  conference  aKreement  provides 
substantial  real  growth  in  defense 
spendliiK'  and  maintains  a  strong  na- 
tional defense  posture  Lfliewise.  the 
agreement  accords  a  high;  priority  to 
energy  programs,  ; 

Mr.  President,  what  follo|^s  is  a  brief 
description  of  the  major  fe<|tures  of  the 
conference  substitute  j 

MAJOR    FEATITRES    Of    THE    t  Cfc^rtRENCE 
SUBSTITUTE         J 
BUDGET    ACCRECATl]| 

Mr.  President,  the  reconuntiuied  con- 
ference substitute  contaiQa  aggregate 
budget  totals  for  flscal  ytar  1977.  as 
follows: 

For  revenues,  the  confen  es  agreed  on 
a  level  of  $362.5  billion,  rhis  is  $500 
million  below  the  House  r(  solution  and 
$100  million  above  the  Sena  ;e  resolution. 

For  budget  authority,  i  le  conferees 
agreed  on  a  level  of  $454  2  billion.  This 
Ls  $100  million  above  the  H(  use  and  $700 
million  below  the  Senate. 

For  outlays,  the  conferee  agreed  on  a 
level  of  $413.3  billion.  This  ;s  $2.1  billion 
below  the  House  and  $700  nllUon  above 
the  Senate. 

For  the  deficit,  the  coniei  ees  agreed  on 
a  level  of  $50.8  bilhon  This  Ls  $1.6  billion 
below  the  House  and  $600  nlllion  above 
the  Senate. 

For  the  public  debt.  1  he  conferees 
asreetl  on  a  level  of  $713.1  I  illion.  This  Ls 
$600  million  below  the  HciLse  and  $1.6 
billion  above  the  Senate 

On  the  key  budget  autl  orlty.  outlay. 
and  deficit  aggregates.  Mr  President,  the 
conference  outcome  is  j  considerably 
ckKser  to  the  lower  Senatsp  levels  than 
to  the  higher  House  leveft.  even  if  all 
three  sets  of  totals — Hou-sA  Senate,  and 
conference — are  adjusted  for  compara- 
bility in  the  handling  of  Ui  e  postal  serv- 
ice deficit,  which  I  will  da  cribe  later  in 
these  remarks,  the  confer  ;nce  compro- 
mise remains  closer  to  th  ;  Senate  ver- 
sion on  outlays  and  repre  ents  an  even 
split  between  the  House  a  id  Senate  on 
the  deficit. 

ECONOMIC  ASSUMPTIONS J    iBS  WITHOTTT 

INFLATION 

The  economic  task  fac  ng  the  Con- 
gress Ls  to  reduce  unemplo  ment  and  In- 
flation simultaneously.  W  b  believe  the 
budget  resolution  that  « merged  from 
conference  as  the  confere  ice  substitute 
will  achieve  these  objecti\  es  if  the  pro- 
grams provided  for  are  enacted.  The 
proposed  fiscal  policy  is  daslgned  to  pro- 
duce a  6  percent  rate  of  in  crease  in  total 
output  without  adding  t)  inflation.  A 
congressional  budget  o0ic(  analysis  con- 
firms that  this  budget  v  111  simultane- 
ously create  less  Inflation  and  provide  a 
million  more  jobs  than  i  he  President's 
budget. 

There  are  those  who  believe  that  more 
employment  leads  to  m^re  inflation — 
Uiat  adding  to  employmeat  Increases  the 
deficit  and  tliat  i  :>'.i',."r'  ^irMrit  means 
hlKher  prices.  Kc  <-ii!  fii.ti  :y  clearly 
illustrates  the  fallacy  ofjthLs  argument. 
Inflation    and    unemplofment    can    be 


simultaneously  redii'-ed  if  we  ,ire  r.irf- 
ful  to  avoid  actioiLs  Us.it  uicrea.sc  prucs 
while  targeting  Increased  spending  where 
it  will  create  the  most  jobs  per  dollar 

The  conference  substitute  specifically 
earmarks  $2.2  billion  In  outlays  for 
targeted  and  temporary  employment 
programs  including  public  works,  pub- 
lic service  employment,  and  counter- 
cyclical revenue  sharing  But  the  confer- 
ence held  the  line  on  spending  author- 
ity for  slow  spending  or  Inflationary  pro- 
grams. 

The  conference  substitute  resolution 
before  you  today  Is  careful  in  these  re- 
gards. Both  Houses  rejected  the  Presi- 
dent's proposed  inflationary  increase  In 
social  security  taxes  and  the  confem 
did  not  endorse  the  inflationary  inefease 
In  unemployment  insurance  tax^s.  The 
resolution  calls  for  an  extensipri  of  last 
year's  $17.3  billion  tax  reducVion.  But  it 
refuses  the  President's  reqyfet  to  enact 
an  increase  in  regressive  and  inflationary 
payroll  taxes.  j 

REVENTJES      / 

The  conference  substltt/te  provides  for 
Federal  revenues  in  the  ainount  of  $362.5 
billion.  The  total  assiimes  extension 
through  fiscal  year  197t  of  the  general 
Income  tax  cuts  enacted  in  December 
1975  as  well  as  the  realiziatlon  of  a  net  $2 
billion  Increase  In  revenXies  through^ta^ 
reform.  "~" — -"'' 

Extension  of  the  1975  tax  reductions  Is 
necessary  to  continue  the  current  eco- 
nomic recovery. 

The  $2  billion  increase  in  revenue  col- 
lections from  tax  reform  Is  a  vital  step 
toward  control  over  the  growth  of  tax 
expenditures,  and  toward  a  reduced  Fed- 
eral deficit  for  fiscal  year  1977.  More- 
over, it  will  help  Insure  continuation 
only  of  those  tax  preferences  that  most 
efficiently  encourage  job  creation  and 
investment,  or  meet  other  national  needs. 

EXPENDITUBES 

I  should  emphasise  that  tlie  Senate 
Budget  Committee  does  not  hold  that  as- 
sumptions used  in  establishing  the 
spending  targets  in  each  function  are 
more  than  guidelines.  These  assumptions 
are  simply  the  rationale  used  by  the 
respective  Houses  and  then  by  the  con- 
ferees In  establishing  the  numerical 
targets. 

The  Senate  Budget  Committee  is  not  a 
"line  item"  committee.  While  we  do  dis- 
cuss and  make  assumptions  about  major 
programs  as  we  construct  the  budget 
resolution,  we  do  not  attempt  to  arrive 
at  dollar  amounts  for  each  budget  ac- 
count because  that  is  not  our  job.  Rather, 
our  job  is  to  set  broad  functional  totals 
and  overall  budget  aggregates  so  that 
a  framework  can  be  established  within 
which  the  other  committees  of  Con- 
gress— and  the  Congress  as  a  whole — can 
consider  individual  spending  proposals. 
Through  tlie  summer  Congress  may  wish 
to  change  the  legislative  mix  within  the 
targets  it  has  now  e.'stablished. 

BTTDCET    rUNCnONS 
NATIONAL    OrrENSE:     rUNCTION     050 

The    conference    substitute    provides 
$112.5   billion   in   budget  authority  and 


$100  8  billion  in  outlays.  These  amount'? 
are  le.v;  Uian  tlie  Senate  resolution  pro- 
vided by  $500  million  In  budget  author- 
ity and  $100  million  in  outlays. 

The  national  defense  budget  authority 
target  represents  an  even  split  between 
the  Senate  and  the  lo\^er  House  totals. 
The  outlay  target  is  closer  to  the  Senate 
amount. 

Th  most  significant  aspect  of  the  con- 
ference substitute  on  national  defense  Ls 
that  It  assumes  Implementation  of  the 
legislative  and  administrative  economies 
proposed  by  the  administration  or  other 
reductiorxs  and  savings  necessary  to  re- 
main.j«tt1ilirthc'resolution  targets.  This 
me^  that  failure  by  the  Congress  to 
"enact  the  proposed  economies  will  re- 
quire offsets  elsewhere  which  the  national 
defense  function. 

Similarly,  congressional  approval  of 
pending  budget  amendments  or  future 
supplementals  will  require  tradeoEfs  be- 
tween high  priority  and  low  priority 
areas  to  remain  within  the  resolution 
targets. 

INTERNATIONAL    AfFAniS :     FUNCTION     1  r,0 

The  conference  substitute  provides 
budget  authority  of  $9  1  billion  and  out- 
lays of  $6.6  billion.  These  amounts  in- 
clude funds  for  tliree  major  area.*^  witliin 
the  function:  foreign  aid.  State  Depart- 
ment adminLstrative  costs,  and  the 
Export-Import  Bank.  The  conference 
agreement  assumes  tliat  budget  author- 
ity of  roughly  $.t  3  billion  and  outlays  of 
$4.6  billion  will  be  allocated  to  foreign 
aid.  an  Increase  in  budget  authority  of 
$0.2  billion  over  the  Hou.se  a.s.sumption. 
the  managers  also  estimate  that  Export- 
import  Bank  activitie.s  will  require 
budget  authority  of  approximately  $2  9 
billion  and  outlays  of  $1.2  billion,  thi.'^  is 
$0.4  billion  in  budget  authority  less  than 
the  President's  estimate  and  reflei'ts  ad- 
justed estimates  of  Exlmbanks  actual 
requirements. 

GENERAL     SCIENCE.     SPACE     ANT)     TECHNOLOCT: 

rxTNCTioN  aso 

The  conference  substitute  target  pro- 
vides budget  authority  of  $4  6  billion 
and  outlays  of  $4  5  billion.  Tliese 
amounts  were  what  both  the  House  and 
the  Senate  had  agreed  to.  and  were  not 
at  issue  in  the  conference. 

NATURAL     RESOtmCES,     ENVIRONMENT     AND 

ekergt:  ruNcnoN  300 
The  conference  substitute  provides 
budget  authority  of  $17  billion  and  out- 
lays of  $15.7  billion  The.se  amount^  are 
$1  billion  In  budget  authority  below  the 
Senate's  position  and  $0  1  billion  In  out- 
lays above  the  Senate  position 

In  agreeing  to  these  amounts,  the 
Senate  conferees  assume  that  $6  billion 
In  budget  authority  and  $0  4  billion  in 
outlays  are  targeted  for  the  EPA  ct^n- 
structlon  grant  propram.  including 
funds  for  the  State  reimbur.sement  pro- 
gram and  for  the  Nunn-Talmadge 
amendments.  The  Senate  confcree.s  al.so 
assume  that  $5  1  billion  in  budget  au- 
thority and  $4-2  billion  in  outlays  are 
targeted  for  energy  programs. 

The  ofT-budget  energy  pro;x)sals  of  the 
administration— the  energy  independ- 
ence   authority    and    uranium    enrich- 
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ment — were  not  discussed  at  the  confer- 
ence with  the  Hoase.  The  Senate 
conferees  make  no  assumptions  regard- 
ing these  proposals  and  do  not  preclude 
any  action  on  them  if  they  are  brought 
to  the  Senate  floor.  Both  the  off- budget 
issue  and  the  specific  program  proposals 
themselves  coiild  then  be  reviewed  as 
deemed  appropriate. 

agriculture:   function  aso 

The  Senate  resolution  provided 
budget  authority  of  $2.3  billion  and  out- 
lays of  $1.9  bDlion.  The  Senate  figures 
were  slightly  higher  in  budget  author- 
Its' — $38  million — and  somewhat  lower 
In  outlays — $129  million — than  tlie 
House  figures. 

The  conference  substitute  Ujok  the 
Senate  figure  on  budget  authority,  and 
the  House  figure  on  outlays — rounded  to 
$2  billion.  I  think  that  this  is  a  reason- 
able comproml.se  of  the  two  positions.  It 
also  move.s  the  target  totals  in  the  direc- 
tion of  accommodating  those  who  have 
urged  that  more  funding  be  provided  for 
agriculture  research. 

COMMERCE  AND  TRANSPORTATION  :   rUNCTION  400 

The  conference  .substitute  provides 
$18  2  billion  in  budget  authority  and  $17.7 
billion  in  outlay.s  This  represents  an  in- 
crease of  $2.1  billion  in  budget  authority 
and  a  reduction  of  $0  9  billion  in  outlays 
from  the  Senate  resolution. 

There  were  three  principal  areas  of 
compromise. 

First,  the  House  resolution  had  as- 
sumed tiiat  an  additional  $5  billion  would 
be  provided  to  stimulate  housing  in  fiscal 
year  1977  through  HUD's  emergency 
mortgage  purchase  assLstance  program. 
The  conference  included  $3  billion,  none 
of  which  was  assumed  m  the  Senate's 
budget  authority  target. 

Second,  the  Senate  re.solution  had  in- 
cluded $1  billion  more  than  tlie  House 
in  both  budget  aulliority  and  outlays  for 
the  Postal  Service  to  fully  offset  the  serv- 
ice's projected  fiscal  year  1977  operating 
deficit.  The  conferees  excluded  the  extra 
$1  billion  from  the  conference  substitute, 
largely  based  on  tJie  position  that  the 
conferees  should  not  firejudice  the  con- 
gressional out<^ome  of  i>ending  Postal 
Service  legislation.  The  conference  sub- 
stitute Ls  not  intended  to  tie  the  hands 
of  the  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service  Com- 
mittee in  dealing  with  tlie  appropriate 
choice  between  ofT-budget  borrowing  and 
on-budget  financinK  of  this  vear's  pastal 
deficit. 

COMMUNITT     AND    REGIONAL    DEVELOPMENT: 
FUNCTION    4  50 

The  conference  substitute  adopts  the 
Senate-passed  figures  for  this  function, 
$7.4  billion  in  budget  authority  and  $7.8 
billion  in  outlays.  The  Senate  had  as- 
sumed funds  in  this  function  for  job- 
crealing  purpo.ses  such  as  countercyclical 
assistance  to  State  and  local  govern- 
ments, accelerated  public  works  or  other 
similar  programs.  The  House  had  in- 
cluded most  job-creating  funds  in  the 
allowances  category.  As  a  result  of  the 
conference  agreement.  $2  050  billion  in 
budget  authority  and  $350  million  in  out- 
lays for  job-creating  programs  remains 


in  the  allowance  fimction  and  could  be 
added  to  this  function,  to  function  500. 
or  elsewhere  as  appropriate  for  the  spe- 
cific purpose  of  creating  jobs. 

BajTJCATION.  TRATNING,  EMPLOY  MENT  AND  SOCIAL 

SER\icEs:   rrrNCTioN   soo 

The  conference  substitute  includes 
$24  6  billion  in  budget  authority  and 
$23  billion  in  outlays.  Tlie  Senate  accept- 
ed the  House  figures  for  this  function. 

Within  these  totals,  the  conferees 
agreed  that  the  $11.3  billion  in  budget 
authority  and  $9  4  billion  in  outlays  for 
education  programs  a.ssumed  in  the  Sen- 
ate resolution  would  be  as.sumed  in  the 
conference  .substitute.  This  amount  al- 
lows sufficient  funds  for  initiatives  such 
as  full  funding  for  the  Education  for  All 
Handicapped  Children  Act.  full  funding 
for  impact  aid  hold  harmless  provisions. 
full  funding  for  the  basic  education  op- 
portunity grants  program  at  a  maximimi 
grant  of  $1,400  and  current  participation 
rates,  forward  funding  for  the  Vocational 
Education  Act.  and  an  additional  allow- 
ance to  compensate  Federal  education 
programs  for  price  Increases  in  prior 
years. 

In  addition  to  targets  for  education 
programs,  the  conferees  included  $13.3 
billion  in  budget  authority  and  $13.6  bil- 
lion in  outlays  for  training.  emplo>-ment. 
and  social  services  programs.  In  agree- 
ing to  these  amounts,  the  Senate  con- 
ferees accepted  an  additional  $2.2  billion 
in  budget  authority  and  $1.8  billion  In 
outlays  for  job  creating  programs  over 
the  Senate  resolution. 

HEALTH        FUNCTION     £60 

Tlie  conference  substitute  provides 
$39.3  billion  in  budget  authority  and 
$37,9  billion  in  outlays.  This  is  a  reduc- 
tion of  $1.1  billion  In  budget  authority 
from  the  Senate-passed  level  and  an  in- 
crea.se  of  $0.3  billion  In  outlays.  There 
were  several  factors  involved  in  the  con- 
ference substitute  on  the  health  targets, 
including  reestimates  based  on  the  latest 
information. 

For  medicare,  the  conferees  agreed  to 
a  net  outlay  reduction  from  current  pol- 
icy of  $0.3  billion.  This  reduction  assimies 
savings  through  limiting  cost  increases, 
but  at  a  lesser  rate  than  In  the  Senate 
resolution.  This  target  would  provide  for 
new  initiatives  for  health  financing  pro- 
grams, but  only  if  savings  are  sufficient 
to  provide  assumed  net  outlay  reduction. 

The  figure  of  $9.3  billion  adopted  for 
budget  authority  and  outlays  for  medic- 
aid is  the  Senate  estimate  and  antici- 
pates a  cost  savings  of  $0.3  billion  result- 
ing from  lepislative  initiatives  or  other 
improvements  in  program  eflBciency. 

The  controllable  appropriated  health 
programs  are  targeted  at  $7.2  billion  for 
budget  authority  and  outlays.  This  pro- 
vides funding  8  percent  over  the  fiscal 
year  1976  appropriated  level. 

INCOME    SECUMTT:     function    600 

The  conference  substitute  contains  a 
budget  authority  target  of  $158.9  billion 
and  an  outlay  target  of  $139.3  billion.  On 
budget  authority,  this  is  $2.1  billion  above 
the  House  and  $4.8  billion  below  the  Sen- 
ate. The  target  for  outlays  exceeds  the 


the  House  resolution  by  $0  1  billion  and  is 
$0.8  billion  below  the  Senate 

The  conference  substitute  allows  for 
full  cost-of-living  increases  for  social 
security  and  other  indexed  benefit  pro- 
erams.  an  increa.sc  of  $2  billion  in  budget 
authority  o\  er  the  House  level  for  sub- 
sidized housing  programs,  and  an  exten- 
.■^ion  beyond  the  March  1977  expiration 
date  for  programs  providing  special  un- 
employment assistance  for  groups  lack- 
ing permanent  unemployment  insurance 
coverage  and  emergency  extended  ben- 
efits in  areas  with  high  unemployment 
The  conference  agreement  assumes  net 
reductions  of  $0,4  billion  in  budget  au- 
thority and  $0  6  billion  in  outlays,  which 
can  be  realized  through  changes  to 
achieve  equity  and  ef&ciency  in  pro- 
grams such  as  aid  to  families  with  de- 
pendent children,  supplemental  security 
income,  .'^oclal  security,  and  food  stamps, 
and  through  elimination  of  the  so-called 
1 -percent  kicker  in  Federal  employee  re- 
tirement programs. 

VETEKA.NS'  BENEFTTS  AND  SERVICES:  rUNCTION 

700 

The  conference  substitute  provides 
$20  1  billion  in  budget  authority  and 
$19.5  billion  in  outlays.  These  amounts 
are  $0  1  billion  higher  in  budget  author- 
ity and  $0.2  billion  higher  in  outlays 
than  the  amounts  previously  agreed  to 
by  the  Senate 

Like  the  Senate  resolution,  the  con- 
ference substitute  provides  for  cost-of- 
living  increases  for  compensation,  pen- 
sion, and  read.1ustment  benefits  related 
to  changes  in  the  Consumer  Price  Index 
It  Ls  anticipated  that  the  additional  room 
provided  in  the  veterans  function  by  the 
conferees  will  be  used  to  fund  high  prior- 
ity new  initiatives 

LAW  ENFORCEMENT  AND  JUSTICE:   FTTNCTION 

750 

The  Senate  resolution  provided  budget 
authority  of  $3.3  billion  and  outlays  of 
$3  4  billion  In  the  conference  substitute, 
the  Senate  receded  and  accepted  the 
amounts  provided  in  the  House  resolu- 
tion which  are  $3.4  billion  in  budget  au- 
thority and  $3.5  billion  in  outlays.  This 
moves  the  target  totals  In  the  direction 
of  accommodating  those  who  have  urged 
that  more  funding  be  provided  for 
juvenile  justice  programs. 

GENERAL  GOVERNMENT:   FTJNCTION  800 

The  Senate  resolution  provided  budget 
authority  of  $3  7  billion  and  outlays  of 
$3  6  biUion  Tlie  House  r&solution  pro- 
vided budget  authority  of  $3.5  billion  and 
outlays  of  $3.5  billion 

The  conference  substitute  assumes 
budget  authority  of  $3  6  billion  and  out- 
lays of  $3.5  billion.  The  conferees  believe 
these  amounts  provide  enough  leeway  to 
meet  the  reasonable  needs  of  programs 
in  this  function 

REVENUE   SHARING  AND  GENERAL  PUTtPOSE  FISCAL 
ASSISTANCE:     FCTJCTION    8  50 

The  Senate  resolution  provided  budget 
authority  of  $7.3  billion  and  outlays  of 
$7.4  billion.  The  House  resolution  pro- 
vided budget  authority  of  $7,347  biUion 
and  outlays  of  $7,351  billion. 
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The    Senatp    and    HoiLse    re80lution.s 

assumed  prcjrnpt  reeiiactment  of  general 
revenue  sharniK  Tlie  only  dilTerenro  Ix'- 
tween  the  HuiLse  and  SenaU'  wa.s  thai 
the  Senate  rounded  it>i  flKures  to  ihr 
nearest  $100  million. 

The  conferees  pre.ser^•ed  the  princiiiic 
of  roundin^i  in  the  conlerence  substitute. 
and    estiiblLshed    budKet    authority    and 
outlay  targets  of  $7  35  billion. 
iNTFTRr.-s-i  :    rrNi-TioN   900 

The  Senate  resolution  provided  buii^;et 
authority  and  outlays  of  $40  4  billion 
The  House  resolution  provided  budK'et 
authority  and  outlays  of  $41  4  billion 

The  conferees  agreed  on  budget  au- 
thority and  outlays  ot  $40  4  bllUon  lUiich 
tiicy  believe  are  consistent  with  Uie  (vo- 
noniic  assumptions  underlyim;  the  res- 
olution and  with  aptirofjriate  monetary 
policy  and  debt  management. 

A!  :.<iWANrES 

The  Senat*'  resolution  provided  budget 
authorltv  of  $600  million  and  outlays  of 
$700  million,  all  of  which  was  for  antu  - 
Ipated  pay  raLses  for  civilian  a)-Tenc:c> 
The  Hou.se  resolution  provided  $:>  hiil:  in 
In  budget  authority  and  $3  billion  m  out- 
lays. In  addition  to  tlie  pxiv  raises,  the 
Hou.se  resolution  t<it,i:-,  a.-ounuxi  ?4  l'  Nil- 
lion  in  budt-:ef  autiwirit.  an.l  *:' :;  h:;i;.in 
!n  outlay-;  for  un.< pec; tied  j;  ij-creating 
programs  tliat  the  Cnr.k; re^.,s  might  sub- 
sequently enact 

The  conferees  agreed  on  budget  au- 
thority of  $2  850  billion  and  outlays  of 
$1  Iio  i>il!;  1:  Of  these  amoimts,  $800 
million  m  i  udKet  authority  and  outlays 
are  a-vsuniecl  to  lie  in:  uiUan  agency  pay 
raises  Tlie  rern.uiunK  $2  050  bllUon  in 
budget  authcrltv  and  $350  million  in 
outlays  IS  re  er\e,i  solely  for  Job-creat- 
ing program.--  ::;  uidition  to  the  amounts 
th.it  are  contained  in 
g>i,-  for  other  func- 
:;:;!. Ill  450 — com- 
i  ievelopment — and 
ation,  training,  em- 
ployment, and  social  services.  It  is  the 
conferees'  a.ssumption  that  the  allowance 
amounts  for  job-creating  programs 
would  be  shifted  to  the  appropriate  reg- 


for  such  pn>grai!;-- 
the  re.solution  ta: 
tions — particularl. 

munity  and  n-f.;;.  i 
function    .500     rm, 


ular  budget  functions  as  ("ongre.ss  enacts 
legislation  for  such  prognims 

'-.vDisiKiBiTf  I!    irysrm  iH'',  re.  riPTs: 

>■!■  N'"'ri'  'N  «•,  ■■ 

Thi:.  function  consists  of  iho,%e  budget- 
.trv  rci-eipLs  that  are  dedui  ted  from 
budget  authority  .md  outla.%s  which  are 
not  (ll,■^trlbuted  to  each  individual  budget 
function. 

Tiie  Senate  re.solutlon  provided  fur  a 
deduction  from  budget  authority  and 
outlays  of  $17.4  billion.  The  House  reso- 
lution prnviiied  for  a  deduction  of  $1G  '.' 
billion. 

The  conferee:,  agreed  on  a  deduction 
from  budget  auUiority  and  outlays  of 
$17  4  billion  This  level  Ls  corusLstent  with 
the  Interest  rat^  and  other  a.ssumptions 
underlying  the  budget  resolution  Within 
this  t<.)tal.  rent  and  royalty  receipt.--  from 
the  Outer  Continental  Shelf  are  estl- 
mat«l  to  be  .?4  billion— tlie  same  level 
contained  in  both  the  Senate  and  House 
resolutions  ThLs  amount  Ls  $2  billion  less 
than  e.-tln-.ated  bv  tJie  President. 

\.  :.  -  ^•.l  ■■  .  :  I  si- -.  ^ :  F  ld-MMITTEFS  INDf.B 
SECTION  J02  OF  THE  CONGRESSIONAL  BUDCrT 
ACT 

Mr.  President,  section  302ia)  of  tlie 
Congressional  Budget  Act  provides  that 
the  statement  of  managers  accompany- 
ing the  conference  report  on  the  first 
budget  resolution  shall  Include  an  allo- 
cation of  the  budget  totals  among  the 
committees  of  the  House  and  Senate. 
ThLs  Is  the  so-called  crosswalk  provision. 
This  provision  Is  being  implemented  for 
the  first  time  in  connection  with  the  first 
concurrent  resolution  on  the  Budget  for 
fiscal  year  1977. 

The  allocations  to  the  Senate  and 
House  committees  pursuant  to  section 
302(a)  are  contained  In  pages  10  to  13  of 
the  conference  report  on  Senate  Con- 
current Resolution  109.  Since  the  confer- 
ence report  was  printed,  both  Budget 
Committees  have  discovered  a  few  rela- 
tively minor  technical  errors  in  the  re- 
spective House  and  Senate  tables.  There 
was  also  one  printing  error  in  the  Senate 
table.  Therefore.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  allocation 
tables  pursuant  to  section  302  of  the  Con- 


gres.slonal  Budget  Act  contained  in  the 
joint  explanat<ir>  statement  of  the  man- 
agers on  Senate  Concurrent  Re.solution 
109.  which  was  printed  in  the  Record  of 
May  7  at  pages  13026  through  13031  and 
which  I  have  asked  U)  be  reprinted  at  the 
conclusion  of  these  remarks,  be  corrected 
to  read  as  follows  and  be  printed  in  the 
RECORD  In  full  at  thLs  [xiint 

There  being  no  objection,  the  tables 
were  ordered  to  be  jirinted  in  tlie  Rei  ord. 
a.^  follows: 

SENATE    rOMMiriff     ALLOCATIONS    Pi<»Si,ANT     TO    StC. 
J02(l)  OF  THf   CONGRiSSIONAl    BUDGET  ACT 


Spending 
jufisdiclion 


(ntitlement 

proprsmj  thit 

tegoire  appro- 

prialiotis  xtion 


Committee 


Budfel  Budget 

tutlMK-  lutnor- 

ity   Outlay!  ity     Outlays 


Appfopnitiow 292.9 

Aefonajtical     and    Spjce 

Sciences  C) 

Afjncultufe  and   Forestry    .  1.9 

Armed  Services —.7 

Banking,     Housing,     ind 

Urban  Affairs 3.5 

Commerce   .          1.0 

District  ot  Columbii (•) 

Fmar)ce     176.4 

Foreign  Relations 7.1 

Government  Operations Q) 

Interior  and  Insular  Aflaifs.  .9 

ludiciary        (0 

Ubor  and  PuMic  Welfare. .  3. 9 
Post     Office     and     Civil 

Service     21.2 

Public  Works 3.9 

Rules  and  Administration. .  (■) 

Veterans  Affairs. ..    1.0 

Joint  Committee  on  Atomic 

Energy O 

Not    allocated    to    com- 
mittees 
Allowances  (primarily 
temporary  job  cre- 

abngprograms) 2.0           .4 

Offsetting  receipts...  -60.4     —60.4 

Total 454.2 


2711 

'I 
-  8 

-1. 1 
.1 

174.  i 

6.8 

C) 

.8 

3^^ 

n  8 

1  1 

0) 


(-)     (-) 

(7.8)      (15) 
(8.4)      (8.4) 


(M.0) 

(•) 

(.3) 

(3.2) 

(U.6)    (13.8) 


8 

(24.3) 
(2  9 1 


^i 


(-)       (-) 


413.3      (64.7)    (58.5) 


>  These  amounts  are  included  as  part  at  the  spending  jurisdic- 
tion ot  the  Appropriations  Committee. 

>  Less  than  J5,f)00,000. 

<  Less  than  JSO.000.000. 

•  Less  than  5-'  >«"  ^no. 

>  Lessthjr  s.      >■!    M  . 

•  Less  than  }'•■  '"  "«l. 
'Less  than  Kb,0OO,OO0. 
•Less  than  J40,000,000. 

Note :  Details  may  not  add  to  totals  due  to  rounding. 


ALLOCATION  OF  SPENDING  RESPONSIBILITY  TO  HOUSE  COMMITTEES!  (SEC.  302) 
[In  millions  of  dollars] 


Aj'  culture  Committee „. 

300    Natural  resources,  environment  and  energy 

350    Agriculture 

450    Community  and  regional  development , 

600     Income  security 

850    Revenue     sharing    and    general     purpoM    (i'sul 
assistance 

Appropriations  Committee .  

050  National  defense     

150  International  affairs 

250  General  science,  space,  and  technology 

300  Natural  resources,  environment  and  energy 

350  Agriculture  . 

400  Commerce  and  transportation 

450  Community  and  regional  development.   

500  Education,  training,  employment,  and  social  MrviCM. 

550  Health 

6<X)  Income  security 

700  Veterans  beneFits  and  serviCM 

Footnotes  at  end  of  table. 


Budget 
authority 

Outlays 

New 
entitle- 
ment 
auttiofity 

336 

176  . 

122 

41 
107 

114  . 
30  . 
(•)  . 
-4 

37  . 

0 
37 

m 

299,527 

276.956  . 

113,778 

102,404  . 
7,  142  . 

i6;8fc ! 

2,023  . 
19,294  . 

7,817  . 
22, 526  . 
22.646  . 
37,826  . 
19. 556  . 

• 

6.718 

4,599 

19,  023 

2,311 

13.  505 

7,217 

24,130 

22,500 

49,970 

19.687 

750    Law  enforcement  and  Justice 

800    General  government 

850    Revenue    sharing    and    general     purpose    fiscal 

assistance 

900    Interest 

Allowances 

Armed  Services  Committee 

050  National  defense . 

400  Commerce  and  transportation 

700  Veterans  benefits  and  servicw ....... 

8(X)  General  government ... ......... 

Banking,  Currency  and  Housing  (^mmittee 

050  National  de'ense 

150  International  affairs 

400  Commerce  and  transportation 

450  Community  and  regional  development  . 

500  Education,  training,  employment,  and  social  servic«s. 

550  Health 


Budget 
•utttority 

Outlays 

Nf* 

entitl*- 

mei't 

autfiorit) 

3,403 

6  774 

3,610  . 

6,710  . 

3,361 
7S: 

-TT 

5  170 

0 

790 

-961 

-860 

(28) 

-861 

^860 

i: 

I2i) 

« 

3,124 

-1,427  . 

0 

2,9Z5 

155 

27 

-1,464 
29  . 
7  . 

0 

0 
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CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD  —  SENATE 

ALLOCATION  OF  SPENDING  RESPONSIBILITY  TO  HOUSE  COMMIHEES'   (SEC.   302)— Continued 

[In  millions  of  dollars] 


13661 


Budget 
autt)ority 


New 
entitle- 
ment 

Outlays      authority 


Bi-'kini;  Currency  and  Housing  CominittM—CoatimMd 

■•'^     Income  security .. 6 

'  *      Veterans  bene'its 0 

800    Ooeral  government.... 4 

900     Interest     8 

Dl^t'  cl  ot  Columbia  Committee     

450     Community  and  regional  development 

750     Law  enforcement.    .  

850     Revenue  sharing  

Education  and  Labor  Committee  

500  tducalion,  training,  empl--'vment.  anti  soc  al  se'wices, 
600     Income  security    .    . 

Gokemment  Operations  Comm  tiee 

800     Cpnetal  government       

850    Revenue  sharing.       .   

House  Administration  Committee. 

250  General  science,  space,  and  technology.  -  .  .... 
500  Fducalion,  training,  en^ployment,  and  social  services 
800     General  goveinment 

Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  Committee , 

200  Natural  resources,  env  ronment,  and  energy 

450  Community  and  regional  development . 

800  General  government       

850  Revenue  sharing 

InlerMtioiial  Relations  Committee 

050  National  defense . 

150  International  altairs .  .  . 

400  Commerce  and  transportation 

600  Income  security 

Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce  Committee 

400  Commerce  and  transportation 

550  Health 

600  Income  security 

850  Revenue  sharing 

Jvdiciary  Committee 

300    Natural  resources C) 

600    Income  security 3 

750    Law  enforcement 0 

800    (ieneral  governmetit. 23 


47 

47  .. 

1 
6 

40 

I  .. 
6  .. 

40  .. 

30 

28 

(468) 

26 
3 

25 
3  .. 

(468) 

8,206 

10,017 

(4.880) 

1 
8,205 

1   . 
10,016 

(4,880) 

40 

4  .. 

(') 

(»)     - 
4  .. 
0  .. 

4 
35 

511 

425  .. 

119 

241 

2 

36  -. 

238  .. 

2    . 

149  .. 

149 

7, 107 

6,755  .. 

6,916 

6,588  .. 

83  .. 

5  .. 

ao .. 

81 
4 

106 

3.903 

3.857  .. 

13 

13  .. 
2 

3.841   . 
1   . 

2 

(') 

3,884 
4 

26 

18  . 

1 

9 
3 
8 

w 

I 

6 

10 

*T 

15 
3 

T 

1 

,6 

T 

') 
4 
0 

is" 

16 
18 
2 
19 

iT 
e 

13 
5 
10^ 

iT 

13 

2 
II 

1 

iT 

-6 
23 


Budget 
authority 


New 

e"'  tie- 

ment 

Outlays      authority 


Merchant  Manne  ana  Fisheries  Committee 458 

150  International  affairs   2 

300  Natural  resources 105 

4(X)  Commerce  and  transportation 346 

850  Revenue  sharing 4 

Post  Office  and  Civl  Se.'vice  Committee 21, 188 

050     National  defense 0 

400    Oammerce  and  transportation ^ 

550    Health C 

600     Income  security 19.  90C 

800    General  government 4,283 

Allowances             0 

f^JbllC  Works  and  Transportation  Committee 

300    Natural  resources 

400    Commerce  and  transportation 

450    Community  and  regional  development 

Science  and  Technology  Comm  ttee 

250    General  science 

300     Natural  resources 

Small  Business  Committee 

450    Ckimmiinitv  and  regional  development. 

Veterans'  Affairs  Committee 

700    Veterans  benefits 

Ways  and  Means  Cor^irr,  ttee     

500  Education  traning  employment,  and  social  services.  488 

550  Health -- ^^  83« 

600  Income  security 95,406 

800  General  government * 

8SC  Revenue  sharing .- — 344 

900  ln:erest  W.SOO 

Joint  Committee  on  Atomic  Energy 

300     Natural  resources.     

450     Community  and  regonal  development  — 

Unassigned  to  committees - 

Allowances  ..     „^ .=:..«.... —         

Offsetting  recepts -50  39S 


59 

2 

93 

-40 

4  

13,783  (18) 

C  H52) 

-      i  

-6«  

S  564  

<  283  P) 

0  (35) 

,397) 

7m 

(4«i) 

486  (240) 

?.   36:  Q) 

9i  36S  H2a) 

4        

344 

44,499  

-91 

-91 
(^ 

So" 

390 

-60  m 


4,409 

1,007  . 

34 

4,282 

94 

976  . 
-2  . 
33  . 

... 

19 

18  . 

3 
16 

3  . 
15  . 

1 

1  . 

1 

1  . 

975 

466 

(1,397) 

975 

466 

•(1.397) 

.     163,579 

162.062 

(469) 

-91 

-91  .... 

-91 
0 

-91  .... 
C)  — - 

2.060 
.       2,060 

390  .... 
390 

>  Totals  may  not  add  due  to  rounding. 

>  Less  than  $500,000. 


Mr  MOSS  The  conference  managers 
have  provided  separate  allocation  tables 
for  the  House  and  Senate  to  reflect  the 
differing  committee  juri.sdictions  in  each 
body  and  to  allow  for  the  differing  ap- 
proaches to  certain  legislation — for  ex- 
a.nij)le,  the  extension  of  general  revenue 
sharing — that  each  body  may  elect.  I 
would  like  to  point  out.  iiowever,  that 
t;.e  allocatlon.s  reflect  a  common  agree- 
n.tnt  among  tlie  conferees  regarding 
budget  priorities  that  would  affect  the 
allocations.  Thus,  wiTile  the  committee 
allocations  are  different  for  each  body, 
they  are  based  on  tiie  agreements 
reached  in  ronference 

I  should  also  ix)in!;  out.  .Mr  President, 
that  the  Senate  allocation  table  is  de- 
signed to  comply  with  the  requirements 
of  the  Budget  Act  as  set  forth  in  section 
302(ai .  Thu.'^,  on  the  Senate  side  we  have 
provided  only  the  total  budget  author- 
ity and  outlays  a.ssigned  to  each  com- 
mittee and  have  not  further  subdivided 
these  amounts  by  function  This  is  dif- 
ferent from  the  House  of  Representa- 


'  Assumes  savings  through  modification  of  ei  st  ng  legislation. 


fives.  In  the  next  few  days,  the  Senate 
Budget  Committee  will  provide  func- 
tional details  and  other  relevant  infor- 
mation to  each  Senate  committee  so  that 
they  can  better  understand  our  thinking 
with  resi)ect  to  the  allocations.  But  since 
this  information  is  not  called  for  by  the 
terms  of  section  302 1 a),  we  believe  it  is 
better  to  convey  it  separately  from  the 
conference  report  itself. 

Let  me  now  turn  to  the  Senate  com- 
mittee allocations.  The  allocations  to 
Senate  committees  under  section  302* a' 
are  in  two  parts. 

The  first  part  deals  with  committee 
spending  jurisdiction.  In  this  part,  the 
budget  totals  are  allocated  among  com- 
mittees on  the  basis  of  their  jurisdiction 
over  bills  and  resolutions  that  directly 
provide  the  budget  authority  contained 
in  the  first  budget  resolution.  Generally, 
all  budget  authority  provided  through 
the  appropriations  process  is  allocated  to 
the  Appropriations  Committees  and  aD 
budget  authority  provided  apart  from 
the  appropriations  process  is  allocated  to 


the  appropriate  authonzing  committees. 
With  certain  modifications,  outlays  re- 
sulting from  budget  authority  follow  a 
similar  pattern. 

The  second  part  deals  with  entitle- 
ment programs  that  require  appropria- 
tions action.  Amounts  for  these  programs 
are  allocated  both  to  the  Appropriations 
Committee  and  to  the  relevant  authoriz- 
ing committees,  although  they  are 
counted  only  once — in  the  .'Appropria- 
tions Committee  spending  jurisdiction 
total.  Neverthele.ss.  these  amounts  are  an 
equally  important  part  of  the  allocations 
to  the  authonzing  committees 

Pursuant  to  section  302' b'  of  the 
Budget  Act.  each  committee  receiving  an 
aUocation  under  section  302' ai  is  to  re- 
port to  the  Senate  as  soon  as  practicable 
after  adoption  of  the  budget  resolution, 
and  after  consultation  with  the  counter- 
part committee  or  committees  of  the 
House,  how  it  would  subdivide  its  alloca- 
tion among  its  subcommittees — in  the 
case  of  the  Appropriations  Committee — 
or    among    its    subcommittees    or    pro- 
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grams— In  the  case  of  the  authorizing 
committees.  In  the  case  of  the  authoriz- 
ing committees,  this  report  wiil  be  in  two 
parts — one  part  dealing  with  programs 
over  which  they  have  spending  Jurisdic- 
tion and  the  other  part  dealing  with  en- 
titlement programs  under  their  Jurisdic- 
tion which  require  approprlation-s  action. 

Section  401(b)(2)  of  the  Budget  Act 
requires  a  reference  to  the  appropria- 
tions committee  In  the  case  of  any  en- 
titlement that  is  reported  which  author- 
izes new  sp>ending  authority  exceeding 
the  allocation  previously  made  under  this 
crosswalk  procedure.  The  Appropriations 
Committee  must  then  report  within  15 
days.  Appropriations  may  report  the  bill 
In  question  with  an  amendment  which 
limits  the  total  new  spending  authority 
provided  under  that  entitlement. 

Mr.  President,  tliese  reports  imder  sec- 
tion 302(b)  of  the  Congressional  Budget 
Act  will  be  used  to  assess  the  relation- 
ship between  the  budget  resolution  and 
individual  spending  bills  that  are  con- 
sidered by  the  Senate  over  the  summer. 
While  the  Budget  Act  indicates  that  these 
reports  should  be  made  to  the  Senate  "as 
soon  as  practicable"  after  the  budget 
resolution  is  agreed  to.  I  stress  the  im- 
portance of  receiving  them  at  the  earliest 
possible  time.  Until  these  reports  are  re- 
ceived. It  will  be  difficult  for  the  Senate 
to  assess  the  relationship  of  individual 
legislation  to  the  budget  resolution  totals. 
Once  they  are  received,  we  will  have  a 
basis  for  comparing  individual  bills 
against  the  targets  each  committee  has 
set  for  Itself  That  is  what  the  Budget 
Act  intended  and  that  should  be  our  ob- 
jective Through  this  process,  we  believe 
that  budget  scorekeeping  throughout  the 
summer  will  be  more  understandable 
than  it  has  been  in  the  past. 

CONCXUSION 

I  urge  Senators  to  support  this  con- 
ference report  and  to  continue  to  work 
with  the  Budget  Committee  so  we  can 
continue  to  proceed  in  an  orderly  and 
responsible  manner  to  live  within  the 
constraints  of  this  resolution.  In  my  view, 
this  is  the  best  prescription  for  strength- 
ening the  public's  confidence  In  the  abil- 
ity of  the  Government  to  cope  with  and 
to  resolve  our  financial  problems. 

I  express  my  sincere  appreciation  to 
tiie  rankinK  minority  member.  Senator 
Bellmon  from  Oklahoma,  and  to  the 
other  Senate  conferees  for  their  splendid 
efforts,  cooperation,  and  loyal  support  In 
the  conference  and  In  bringing  this  re- 
port to  the  floor  for  consideration  today. 
I  also  commend  the  staff  of  the  Budget 
Committee  for  their  superb  and  inde- 
fatiguable  performance  over  the  months 
leading  up  to  this  report.  We  have  come 
to  expect  such  efforts  from  them  but  we 
are  nonetheless  deeply  grateful. 

Mr.  President.  I  wish  to  acknowledge 
the  great  leadership  of  the  chairman  of 
the  Budget  Committee.  Unfortimately, 
illness  prevented  his  attendance  at  the 
conference,  but  he  is  in  the  Chamber  to- 
day although  not  fully  recovered  from 
his  illness.  He  guided  us  through  the 
hearings  leading  to  adoption  of  the  reso- 
lution and  the  floor  debate  on  it,  and  put 
everything  in  place  for  the  conference 


which  ensued  with  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives. Had  it  not  been  for  his  direc- 
tion and  leadership  we  should  have  had  a 
very  much  more  difficult  job  than  was 
ours  when  we  went  to  conference. 

I  remark,  also,  on  the  exceptional  spirit 
of  cooperation  among  the  conferees  of 
the  Senate  and  the  Hoase  of  Representa- 
tives. There  were  some  very  sharp  dif- 
ferences and  many  offers  back  and  forth 
but  they  were  always  offered  in  the 
greatest  of  good  will  and  the  merits  of 
the  various  offers  and  counteroffers  were 
examined  and  debated  vigorously.  In  a 
relatively  short  time  we  came  to  agree- 
ment on  figures  In  a  budget  that  is  sig- 
nificant by  any  standard  but  yet  one  that 
is  responsible  and  responsive  to  the  Na- 
tions needs.  It  Is  one  where  the  deficit 
Is  being  appreciably  reduced  from  last 
year's  deficit  and  where  we  are  staking 
out  the  course  that  we  will  follow  that 
will  not  only  control  it  but  put  us  on  the 
road  to  a  budget  that  balances. 

EXHIBIT     J 

Joint  Explanatort  Statement  or  the 
Committm:  of  Contkrenck 

The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  House 
and  the  Senate  at  the  conference  on  the  dis- 
agreeing votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the 
amendment  of  the  House  to  th^  concurrent 
resolution  (S.  Con  Res.  109)  sitting  forth 
the  congressional  budget  for  the  United 
States  Oovemment  for  the  hscal  year  1977 
(and  revising  the  congressional  budget  for 
the  transition  quarter  beginning  July  1. 
1976),  report  that  the  conferees  have  been 
unable  to  agree.  This  Is  a  technical  disagree- 
ment, necessitated  by  the  fact  that  in  three 
Instances  the  substitute  language  agreed  to 
by  the  conferees  Includes  figures  which  (for 
purely  technical  reasons)  would  fall  outside 
the  permissible  range  between  the  cor- 
resp>ondlng  House  and  Senate  provisions. 

It  Is  the  intention  of  the  conferees  that  the 
managers  on  the  part  of  the  Senate  will  offer 
a  motion  In  the  Senate  to  recede  and  concur 
In  the  House  amendment  to  the  Senate - 
passed  resolution  with  an  amendment  (In 
the  nature  of  a  substitute)  consisting  of  the 
language  agreed  to  In  conference,  and  that 
upon  the  adoption  of  such  amendment  In 
the  Senate  the  managers  on  the  part  of  the 
House  win  offer  a  motion  In  the  House  to 
concur  therein. 

The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  House  and 
the  Senate  submit  the  following  Joint  state- 
ment in  explanation  of  the  action  agreed 
upon  by  the  managers: 

The  substitute  language  which  Is  to  be 
offered  as  described  above  ( and  which  should 
be  considered  the  language  of  the  concur- 
rent resolution  as  recommended  In  the  con- 
ference report  for  purposes  of  section  302(a) 
of  the  Congressional  Budget  Act  of  1974)  — 
hereinafter  In  this  statement  referred  to  as 
the  "conference  substitute"— Is  as   follows: 

That  the  Congress  hereby  determines  and 
declares,  pursuant  to  section  301(a)  of  the 
Congressional  Budget  Act  of  1974,  that  for 
the  fiscal  year  beginning  on  October  1,  1976 — 

( 1 )  the  recommended  level  of  Federal  reve- 
nues Is  $362,500,000,000,  and  the  amount  by 
which  the  aggregate  level  of  Federal  revenues 
should  be  decreased  Is  $15,300,000,000: 

(2)  the  appropriate  level  of  total  new 
budget  authority  Is  $454,200,000,000: 

(3)  the  appropriate  level  of  total  budget 
outlays  Is  $413,300,000,000: 

(4)  the  amount  of  the  deficit  In  the  budget 
which  Is  appropriate  In  the  light  of  economic 
conditions  and  all  other  relevant  factors  is 
$50,800,000,000;  and 

(5)  the    appropriate    level    of    the    public 


debt  Is  $713,100,000,000,  and  the  amount  by 
which  the  temporary  statutory  limit  on  such 
debt  should  accordingly  be  Increased  (over 
amounts  si>eclfied  In  section  3(6)  for  the 
transition  quarter)    Is  $65,900,000,000 

Sec.  2.  Based  on  allocations  of  the  appro- 
priate level  of  total  new  budget  authority 
and  of  total  budget  outlays  as  set  forth  in 
paragraphs  (2)  and  (3)  of  the  first  section 
of  this  resolution,  the  Congress  hereby  deter- 
mines and  declares  pursuant  to  section  301 
(a)(2)  of  the  Congressional  Budget  Act  of 
1974  that,  for  the  fiscal  year  beginning  on 
October  1,  1976,  the  appropriate  level  of  new 
budget  authority  and  the  estimated  budget 
outlays  for  each  major  functional  category 
are  as  follows : 

(1)  National  Defense  (060): 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $112,500,000,- 
000. 

(B)  Outlays,  $100,800,000,000. 

(2)  International  Affairs   (160): 

(A)    New  budget  authority,  $9,100,000,000. 
(Bi    Outlays,  $16,600,000,000. 

(3)  General  Science.  Space,  and  Technol- 
ogy (250) : 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $4,600,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays,  $4,500,000,000. 

(4)  Natural  Resources,  Environment,  and 
Energy (300) : 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $17,000,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays,    $15,700,000,000 

(5)  Agriculture  (360)  : 

(A)  New  budget   authority,  $2,300,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $2,000,000,000. 

(6)  Commerce  and  Transportation  (400): 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $18,200,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $17,700,000,000 

(7)  Community  and  Regional  Develop- 
ment (450) : 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $7,400,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays,  $7,800,000,000. 

(8)  Education.  Training.  Employment,  and 
Social  Services  (500) 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $24,600,000,000. 

(B)  Outlavs,    $23,000,000,000. 

(9)  Health  (5.'50i  ; 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $39,300,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $37,900,000,000. 

( 10)  Income  Security  (6(X))  : 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $158,900,000,- 
000 

(B)  Outlays,  $139,300,000,000 

(11)  Veterans  Benefits  and  Services  (700) : 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $20,100,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays,  $19,500,000,000 

(12)  Law  Enforcement  and  Justice  (760)  : 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $3,400,000,000, 

(B)  Outlays,  $3,600,000,000. 

(13)  General  Government  (800)  : 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $3,600,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays,  $3,500,000,000. 

( 14)  Revenue  Sharing  and  General  Pur- 
pose Fiscal  Assistance  (850)  : 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $7,350,000,00a 

(B)  Outlays,  $7.360.000 .000. 

(15)  Interest   (900)  : 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $40,400,000,000. 

(B)  OuUays.  $40,400,000,000. 

( 16)  Allowances 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $2,850,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $1,150  000,CKX). 

(17)  Undistributed  Offsetting  Receipts 
(950) : 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  -$17,400,000,- 
000. 

(B)  Outlays.   -$17,400,000,000. 

Sec.  3.  The  Congress  hereby  determines  and 
declares,  in  the  manner  provided  In  section 
310(a)  of  the  CoiigresslonaJ  Budget  Act  of 
1974.  that  for  the  transition  quarter  begin- 
ning on  July  1.  1976 — 

(1)  the  recommended  level  of  Federal 
revenues  Is  $86,000,000,000. 

(2)  the  appropriate  level  of  total  new 
budget  authority  Is  $96,300,000,000: 

(3)  the  appropriate  level  of  total  budget 
ouUa\-B   Is  $!02.2CX>()OO.0<i0; 
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(4)  the  amount  of  the  deficit  In  the  budget  functional  categories  in  the  Allowances  function,  would  provide 
which  is  appropriate  in  the  light  of  economic  National  Defense  (050) .  The  House  resolu-  for  an  accelerated  public  works  program,  a 
conditions  and  all  other  relevant  factors  Is  ^^^.^  provided  budget  authority  of  $112,000  counter-cyclical  assistance  program,  or  such 
$16,200,000,000:    and  billion  and  outlavs  of  $100.60o'  billion    The  other  job  stimulus  progran-xi   that   the  Con- 

(5)  the  appropriate  level  of  the  public  debt  senate  resolution 'provided  budget  authority  gress  may  e:iact 

Is  $647,200,000,000  and  the  amount  by  which  of  $113.0  billion  and  outlavs  of  $100  9  bilUon  Education.     Traming,     Emplo-^mcnt,     and 

the  temporary  statutory  limit  on  such  debt  .j-^e  conference  sub.stitute  provides  budget  Social  Services   tSOO).  The  House  resolution 

should  accordingly  be  Increased  Is  $20,200.-  authority   of   $112.5    billion    and    outlays   of  provided    budget    authority    of    $24,617    bil- 

000,000.  $100.8  billion.  The  coi:ilerence  substitute  as-  'ion  and  outlays  of  $23,004  bUllon.  The  Sen- 

Bi'Dcrr  aggregates  sumes  Implementation  of  the  legislative  and  '»'*  resolution  provided  budget  authority  of 

Reienues.  The  House  resolution  provided  administrative    economies   proposed    by    the  $22.4  billion  and  outlays  of  $21.2  blllioi..  The 

for  Federal  revenues  In  the  amount  of  $363-  Administration    or    other   savings    necessary  conference   substitute   provides    budget    au- 

OOO  billion;  and  to  achieve  that  level  It  pro-  to  remain  wathln  these  targets.  thorlty  of  $24.6  billion  and  outlays  of  $23.0 

vlded  that  revenues  should  be  decreased  by  International    Affairs     (150).    The    House  billion.    The    conferees    point    out    that    the 

$14,800   billion.  The   Senate   resolution   pro-  resolution     provided     budget     authority     of  Allowances     function     contains     additional 

vlded  for  Federal  revenues  In  the  amount  of  $9,200  bUllon  and  outlays  of  $6,500  billion.  amounts  that  can  be  used  for  public  service 

$362.4  billion;   and  to  achieve  that  level  It  The  Senate  resolution  provided  budget  au-  employment  programs. 

provided  that  revenues  should  be  decreased  thorlty  of  $9.1  blUlon  and  outlays  of  $7.0  Health  (550).  The  House  resolution  pro- 
by  $15.3  billion.  blllloii.  vided  budget  authority  of  $39,250  biUion  and 
The  conference  substitute  provides  for  The  conference  substitute  provides  budget  outlays  of  $38,200  billion.  The  Senate  resolu- 
Pederal  revenues  In  the  amount  of  $362.5  authority  of  $9.1  billion  and  outlays  of  $6.6  ^^o'^  provided  budget  authority  of  $40.4  bll- 
bllllon:  and  to  achieve  that  level  It  provides  billion,  "  lio"  ^"^  outlays  of  $37.6  billion.  The  con- 
that  revenues  should  be  decreased  by  $15,3  General  Science.  Space,  and  Technology  ference  substitute  provides  budget  authority 
billion.  This  revenue  level  does  not  assume  (250).  The  House  resolution  provided  budget  °^  *39,3  billion  and  outlays  of  $37.9  billion. 
Increased  unemployment  Insurance  taxes,  authority  of  $4,600  billion  and  outlays  of  The  conference  substitute  assumes  that: 
but  does  not  preclude  enactment  by  the  Con-  $4,500  billion,  the  same  amounts  provided  (1)  Budget  authority  for  Medicare  Is  In- 
gress of  a  possible  Increase  In  the  unemploy-  in  the  Senate  resolution.  The  conference  eluded  at  the  House  estimate  of  &22  8  bU- 
ment  Insurance  tax  rate,  which  would  result  substitute  provides  budget  authority  of  $4.6  ^ion;  outlays  of  $21.4  billion  are  $450  mll- 
in  an  Increase  in  revenues  during  the  fiscal  billion  and  outlays  of  $4.5  billion.  ^^°'^  below  the  total  in  the  House  resolution. 
year.  The  conference  substitute  assumes,  as  Natural  Resources,  Environment,  and  En-  "^^  outlay  total  a.ssumes  the  reduction  of 
did  both  Houses,  realization  of  a  net  $2  bll-  ergy  (300).  The  House  resolution  provided  *0  5  billion  from  the  House  e-stimate  under 
Hon  increase  In  revenues  through  tax  reform,  budget  authority  of  $14,800  billion  and  out-  current  law  for  legislation  to  limit  the  in- 
Budget  Authority.  The  House  resolution  lays  of  $15,703  billion.  The  Senate  resolu-  crease  In  costs  under  the  Medicare  program. 
provided  for  total  new  budget  authority  In  tion  provided  budget  authority  of  $18  0  bil-  '^^^  outlay  total  also  assumes  S0.2  billion 
the  amount  of  $454,071  billion.  The  Senate  lion  and  outlavs  of  S15.6  bUlion.  ^or  anticipated  legislation  which  could  pro- 
resolution  provided  for  new  budget  author-  The  conference  substitute  provides  budget  ^''"^^  program  l:v.t:r.:ive!-  for  Medicare  bene- 
Ity  111  the  amount  of  $454,9  billion.  The  con-  authority    of    $17,0    billion    and    outlays    of  hciaries 

ference    substitute    provides    for    total    new  $15,7  billion.  The  conference  substitute  as-  '2)   For  the  Medicaid  program    the  House 
budget   authority   In   the   amount  of   $454,2  sumes  additional  funding  for  the  EPA  Con-  ^^*'  ^°'"  budget  authority  and  outlays  was 
billion,  structlon  Grant  program  over  the  amounts  ^^^   billion   and   the   Senate    wu,:    was    $9.3 
Outlays.  The  House  resolution  provided  for  assumed  In  the  House  resolution,  billion.    The    conferees    agreed    to    a    budget 
total  outlays  in  the  amount  of  $415,435  bll-  Agriculture    (350).   The   House   resolution  authority    and    outlay    level    of    J9  ;■(    br.lion 
lion.  The  Senate  resolution  provided  for  out-  provided  budget  authority  of  $2,262   bUllon  ^i'!„'"!*^'?,'^.'°°  ^om  the  current  law  estimate 
lays  in  the  amount  of  $412.6  billion.  The  con-  and    outlays   of    $2  029    billion.    The    Senate  of  $9.6  bimonwoula  be  derived  throu^:h  leg- 
ference  substitute  provides  for  total  outlays  resolution  provided  budpet  authority  of  $2.3  islation    limiting   the   lncrea.se   in    costs    for 
in  the  amount  of  $413.3  billion.  bUllon  and  outlays  of  $1  9  biilion  Medicaid    and    other    Improvements    m    pro- 
Deficit.  The  House  resolution  provided  for  The  conference  substitute  provides  budpet  ?^^"^    „  "^       f7  v,     ,.>, 
a  budget  deficit  In  the  amount  of  $52,435  bll-  authority  of  $2.3  billion  and  outlays  of  $2.0  ^   '3  '    ^°'-   ^\\^^^'^J"'°^^'^\  "^^"   *^^° 
Hon.  ^e  Senate  resolution   provided   for  a  billion.  The  substitute  assumes  higher  budg-  .^'^^^^^^/^'^.^tf 'f  "^^  l^'^  conferees  agreed 
deficit  in  the  amount  of  $50^   bUIlon.  The  et  authority  for   aprlcuUural   res<>arch   than  ,'?J'^,^f!'  ^^'^'iiT^ni^L^nr  ,v.t  ..olf^; 
conference  substitute  provides  for  a  budget  contained  In  the  House  resolution.  ^^J^*:^l°f.  *!,1^  if 'l/^ir  «t  r^fr"^, 
deficit  in  the  amount  of  $50.8  billion.  Commerce  and  Transpciation    i400u  The  Jt^Z.^T^ll  n^o.Um^  rhfr  Lf,^^^  IZ 
Pi^bJicDebf.  The  House  resolution  provided  House  resolution  provided  budt-et  authorltv  ^J:Z  :^ZIZZ^                      assumed  In  the 
for  a  public  debt  level  of  $713  710  billion.  The  of  $19,910  billion  and  outlays  of  gi7  740  bll-  j]^^^;^^°'^^^.^^^  .goo)    The  House  resolu 
Senate  resolution  provided  for  a  public  debt  Hon.  The  Senate  re.soUitlon  provided  budpet  ,'^^°IZ^/S^'!,IJ^^^^^^^^ 
level  Of  $711.5  billion.  The  conference  sub-  authority  of  $16  1  billion  and  outl.avs  .f  $18  6  ;\°^„^- ^nf  ou-  avf  o^  M39  22a   ^Ilion    T^e 
stltute  provides   for  a  public  debt   level   of  bUlion.   The   conference   substitute   provide^  ^1^°^   resoimVor  nroV^ed  ?-637  bl°Mo^ 
$713  1  billion  budget   authorltv   of   $18  2   billion   and   out-  r*^"^^.  '^^l"'"  ."'^  ^  °.  ivfr.  ,   3,-.,     '^'""^   1° 
»*ij.i   Duuon.  lavs  of  $17  7  billion  budget  authorltv  and  $140  1   billion  m  out- 

eco.nomic  objectives  and  assumptions  -^^  conference  substitute  assumes  $3  bll-  ]^^^^     7^'%  '°"5'''f ',  J"^!:';"'*    ^T^'^T 

The  fiscal  poUcy  contained  In  the  confer-  „on  m  budget  authority  for  G.VMA  mortgage  ^"^^^^  f'"^n^o'l,^,.°^  ^^^^'^  ^'   '°°  ^""^  ° 

ence  substitute.  In  conjunction  with  a  sup-  purchases  In  fl.scal  vear  1977.  a  reduction  of  '^%1°'       I       bi.llon 

portlve    monetary    policy.     Is    designed     to  g2    billion    from    the    House   resolution,    and  „  ^^  conference  substitute  provides  $2  bU- 

produce  a  6  percent  rate  of  Increase  in  total  uicrea-ses  In  budget  authorltv  for  transporta-  ^°''  ^°  ^^i!f^*  authority  for  subsidized  hous- 

output  (Gross  National  Product  adjusted  for  tion  programs  over  the  amounts  In  the  Hou£e  Jf^  °''^^  *^^  amounts  to  the  House  resolu- 

Inflation) .  The  economic  assumptions  under-  resolution  tion. 

llrtniT    the    rai-oniio    anr^     cn<>r>HlncT    l-onrctc    nnr,  rrrv.                    '  t                       j .  j                ..       i          i       j          .1-           *      ii  The   COnferCnCe    SUbStltUtC   filSO    aSSUmCS   eH - 

lying  tbe  revenue  and  spending  targets  con-  The    conferees    did    not    Include    the    full  ^         .,,.,»,               ,            »      j      ., 

Ulned  m  the  conference  substitute  are   as  amount  for  the  fiscal  vear  1Q77  Postal  Serv-  ^^^"^^'^^  °^  legislation  causing  net  reductions 

fniinore,  amouni  lor  t,ne  nscai  year  iv.,   i  o.  xai  oerv  compared   to   current    law   of   $0  4   billion   in 

tee  deficit  as  assumed  In  the  Senate  resolu-  budget  authorltv  and  $0.6  billion  in  outlavs. 
(Calendar  years;  dollars  In  billions]  tlou.    The    managers    concluded    that    they  which   can   be  realized   thro:gh   changes   to 
Item:                                                   1976         1977  should  not  now  decide  the  question  of  on-  achieve  equity  and  efficiency  In  the  supple- 
Gross  national  product:  budget  status  for  the   Postal   Service   deficit  mental  .security  income.  Social  Security,  aid 

Current  dollars $1,685     $1,885  in   light   of   the   ongoing    studies   of   budget  to    families    with    dependent    children    and 

Constant     (1972)     dol-  treatment  for  presently  off-budget  agencies  food  stamp  proerams,  and  through  ellmlna- 

lars $1,262     $1,338  ^nd  prot'rams  required  by  section  606  of  the  tion  of  the  so-called  "one  percent  V;icV;er"  In 

Incomes:  Budget  .'ict  Federal  employee  retirement  program-s 

Personal  Income $1    382     $1,542  community     and     Regional     Development  Veterans  Benefits  and  Serx-icef   1 700 1  .  The 

Wages  and  salaries $893          $995  ^^^^^    The  Hou.se  resolution  provided  budget  House  resolution  provided   budget  authority 

Corporate    profits $163          $183  j,„thorltv    of    $6,500    billion    and    outlavs    of  of  $20  459  billion  and  outlays  of  $19.97,5  bll- 

Uiiemployment  rate :  ^^  ^qq   billion.    The   Senate    resolution    pro-  M  :,    T:ie  Senate  resolution  provided  budget 
(oercVntr*'"    ^^^"^^             74           35  vlded   budget   authontv   of   $7  4    billion    a:.d  authority    of    $20  0    billion    and    outlays    of 
End  of  year  (pereent'r:          7.0          elo  outlavs  of  $7  8  billion  $19  3  billion 
Consumer      Price      Index  The  conference  substitute  prcvide?  budget  The  conference  substitute  provides  budget 
(percent)                                       6.0           5.5  authority  of  $7.4  billion  and  outlays  of  $7  8  authority    of    $20.1    bUllon    and    outlays    of 
Interest     rate,' "s -month  billion.   The   conference   substitute   provides  $19.5    billion     The    substitute    provides    for 
Treastiry      bills      (per-  amounts  over  the   House  resolution   which,  cost-of-living    Increases    for    pension,    corn- 
cent)    6.S          6.8  In  combination   with  other  funds  provided  pensation.    and    readjustment    benefits    and 
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VhP  HOU.SP  resolution 


reduced  amounts  from 
fur  new  lnltUittve« 

/,(!'.  yntiTrr-"irn;  a'u!  .h.i'ticr  750).  The 
House  rPsoUitlon  [ifivUli-il  budget  authority 
of  *3  4IX)  billion  and  outhivs  of  $3,600  billion. 
The  S«-natc  rc^olu^  lor;  [ir^vlded  budget  au- 
thority of  $'A  ^  bli:iou  and  outlays  of  $3.4 
br.luii  I  he  (  .iTiftTf;,  •(•  o:ijv-'.tute  provides 
b'.uV'et  iiuthor'.iv  f  f  '  i  \>::'A  n  and  outlays 
of  fA  i.  b!:;ior: 

(;.  •!  ■  ..  t;  lernment  (800).  The  House 
provided  budget  authority  of 
.  and  outlays  of  $3,470  billion. 
■;..i'.-  .tinendment  provided  budget  au- 
.  f  «(  7  billion  and  outlays  of  $3.6  bU- 
The  conference  substitute  provides 
budget  authority  of  $3  6  billion  and  outlays 
of  $3.5  billion. 

Revenue  Sharing  and  Crvirrn!  Purpose 
Fiscal  Assistance  (850).  The  5!  i;  -  resolution 
provided   budget  authority  of  » :  J47  billion 


and  ourluy-  oT  $7  361    bllll 
solution   provided    bud^jf 
billion  and  out:  ivs     r  $7  4  t 
ference  substltu  f  [r   -vide    i 
of  $7.36  bUUon  and       ;'.:i. 

Interest  (900 1  Tb.-  H-u-.. 
vlded  budget  authority  and  . 
billion.  The  Senate  rest 
budget  authority  and  outlay 
The   conference   substitute 


r.  I  he  Seriate  re- 
authorlty  of  J7  3 
b;;i;o:i  The  con- 
b  .d,.-'-:   H>i'  fiorlty 


.!f.    b' 


*4:  4 


!■■ 


»4'    4 
•,  .des 


re--  '. 
*  -:  4 
'1  b,.- 
th.^r 
lion. 


U-el 

authority  and  outlays  of  $40.4  billion,  r.  - 
fleeting  the  economic  assumptions  stated 
earlier.  The  conferees  consider  these  assump- 
tions consistent  with  appropriate  ^onetary 
policy  and  debt  management.  / 

Alloicances.  The  House  resolution  provided 
budget  authority  of  $4  990  billion  and  out- 
lays of  $2,960  billion.  The  Senate  resolution 
provided  budget  authority  of  $0.6  billion  and 
outlays  of  $0  7  billion. 

The  conference  substitute  provides  budget 
authority    of    $2.86    billion    and    outlays    of 

FUNCTIONAL  TOTALS 
|ln  million   ol  dollats| 


»I  15  bllUon.  Tliese  amounts  Include  12  05 
billion  In  IradgeC  authority  and  $.'-i50  mlHlon 
m  outlays  which  bs  reserved  only  for  loba 
programs,  Incividin^;  atcelerated  public  wurkB, 
counter-cyclical  a.v;l.stance,  public  .service 
employment,  smai:  b  i.s!ne«.s  assl.iiance  r 
such  other  temporar-.  !ob  stlnuilu.s  propratr.s 
that  the  Congress  niav  et^act  llie  balan  e  rf 
ti.e  funds  In  \h\s  function  cover':  ani(n;.'.t.« 
ri''i'.ipsted  by  tb.e  I'resldent  for  pay  ;n;Ti':-..',es 
friT  <■'.  •,:l;a!.  aitencU".  peiidliift  ■'  ::^-r''s.>,li  :.ii: 
review  of  a  deflid'lve  pay  proposal  t.i  be  ^  .;;. 
mltt«d    by    the    l're-;:de:.t    later    t)il.s    year 

Undistnbutfd  opsetung  Rereiptn  (950). 
The  House  resolution  prr)vlded  bud^.'et  au- 
thority of  — $16,925  bb'ion  at.d  ^  utbiys  of 
— $16,925  billion.  The  .s.  -.ate  r.-,  ;:t;  ;.  pro- 
vided budget  authority  of  t'.7  4  lil'.l;  r,  and 
outlays  of  — $17.4  billion  Ibe  cono-rence 
substitute  provides  bvid^ei  authority  and 
outlays  of  — $17.4  billion. 


Function 


050 
150 
250 
300 
350 

400 
4'i0 
bOO 
550 
600 
700 
750 
800 
850 
900 

950 


nergy. 


National  defense 

International  aflaiis 

Genetalsaence,  spKe,  and  technoio  r. 
Natural  resources,  environment,  and 

Agriculture. 

Commerce  and  transportation . .. 

Community  and  Regional  developmef 

Education,  training,  employment  and|ocial  services.. 

Health 

Income  security 

Veterans  benents  and  tarvicw. . . 

Law  enforcement  and  justice 

General  government 

Revenue  sharing  and  general  purposi 

I nterest 

AllowafKes 

Undistributed  offsetting  receipts. 


Total. 


Hical  ytai  1977  budget  authority 


Fiscal  yosr  1977  Outlays 


Senstt 


House       Conference 


Setiate 


Hous* 


Conference 


fiscal  assistance. 


113.000 

9,100 

4,600 

18,000 

2,300 

16.100 

7.400 

22.400 

40,400 

163.  700 

20.000 

3.300 

3,700 

7,300 

40,400 

600 

-17,400 


112.000 
9.200 
4,600 

14,800 
2.262 

19.910 
6.500 

24. 617 

39.250 
156,  764 

20. 459 
3,400 
3,497 
7,347 

41,400 

4.900 

-16.925 


112.500 
9,100 
4,600 

17.000 
2,300 

18,200 
7,400 

24.600 

39.300 
158.900 

20,100 
3,400 
3,600 
7,350 

40,400 

2,850 

-17.400 


100.900 

7.000 

4,500 

15,600 

1,900 

18.600 

7.800 

21.200 

37,600 

140, 100 

19,300 

3,400 

3,600 

7,400 

40,400 

700 

-17,400 


100,600 

6,500 
4,500 

15,  703 
2.029 

17.740 
6.200 

23,004 

38.200 
139, 228 

19,  975 
3.500 
3.470 
7.351 

41,400 

2.960 

-16.925 


100.100 
6.600 
4,50$ 

15.700 

2,000 

17,700 

7.800 
23  000 

3'  900 

l.!S  iX 

3.S00 
3,500 
7.350 
40.400 
1,150 
-17,400 


* 


454.900 


454,017 


454.200 


412,600 


415, 435 


413,300 


CONGRESSIONAl.    BUDCET    FOR    TS^    TRANSITION 
QUARTER 

The  second  budget  resolution  for  fiscal 
vear  1976,  adopted  by  the  Congress  last 
December,  established  aggregate  targets  for 
spending,  revenues,  deficit,  and  debt  for  thB 
Transition  Quarter,  which  occurs  between 
July  1  and  September  30,  1976.  As  set  forth 
In  the  Statement  of  Managers  accompanying 
•he  Conference  Report  accompanying  that 
re.solutlon.  the  Transition  Quarter  targets 
1)  were  Intended  to  have  the  same  pxirposo 
and  effect  as  targets  established  In  a  first 
budget  resolution,  and  (11)  would  be  estab- 
lished as  ceilings,  with  such  revisions  as 
npcps.qarv    iv.'^    part  of  either   a   *(;!rd   b'ldget 


resolution  or  the  first  budget  resolution  for 
fiscal  year  1977. 

The  aggregate  figures  for  the  transition 
quarter  contained  In  the  conference  substi- 
tute are.  In  effect,  a  second  budget  resolution 
for  the  transition  quarter.  Details  of  those 
aggregate  figures  by  function  are  not  In- 
cluded In  the  conference  substitute,  consis- 
tent with  the  approach  taken  In  the  budget 
resolutions  for  1976. 

The  Senate  resolution  provided  budget  au- 
thority of  $95.8  billion,  outlays  of  $102.2  bU- 
llon.  revenues  of  $86.0  billion,  deficit  of  $16JI 
billion,  and  public  debt  of  $646.2  billion.  The 
House  resolution  provided  budget  authority 
of    $96.3    billion.    ouUays    of   $101.3    blUlon, 


revenues  of  $86  0  billion,  deficit  of  $15.2  bil- 
lion, and  public  debt  of  $646.2  hllUon 

The  conference  substitute  provides  budftet 
authority  of  $96.3  billion,  outlays  m  the 
amount  of  $102.2  blllb-n.  revenues  of  $8fl  0 
billion,  deficit  of  $16  2  bllll.  :i.  and  public 
debt  of  $647  2  billion 

ALLOC^MN-         F    Vf.X.tT    AtTHi  iKrTT     AND    CTT- 

i.ATS  tl'  )'■  rsr  AND  SENATE  CX3MM i-i-rrrs 
Purstiant  to  section  302  of  the  Budpet  At. 
the  conferee.";  make  the  following  estlma'ed 
allocation  of  the  appropriate  levels  of  to'al 
new  budt'et  authorl'v  and  total  budret  o:*- 
lays  for  f'sca;  vear  :''77  anioru;  the  comrr'.l'- 
tees  of  the  r»"^pect '.•.e  H   n.-^es 


{ 


ALLOCATION  OF  SPENDING  RESPONSIBILITY  TO  HOUSE  COMMITTEES  (SEC.  302) 
|ln  millions  ol  (Mlarsl 


Agriculture  Committee 

300    Natural  resources,  environment,  and  energy. 

350    Agriculture 

450    Community  and  regional  development 

600    Income  security 

850    Revenue  sharing  and  general  purpose  fiscal  assist- 
ance  

Approijr rations  Committee 

050  National  defense 

150  International  affairs 

250  General  science,  space,  and  technotogy 

300  Natural  resources,  environment  and  energy 

350  Agriculture, .  _ 

lOO  Cotnmeice  and  transportation 

450  Community  and  regtonaj  development , 


Budget 
•uthonty 

OutUys 

Entitle- 
ment 
authority 

336 

176  . 

122 
41 

114  . 
30  . 

n- 

37  . 

W 

137 

0 

37 

.    299,278 

276, 735  . 

.    113,778 

102.404  . 

7,142  . 

4,499  . 
16,794  . 

2.023  . 
19.294  . 

7.817  . 

6,718 
4,599 

18.932 

2.311 

13.594 

7,217 

Budget 
authority       Outlays 


!  nt'tle- 

ment 

authority 


500    Education,  training,  employment,  and  social  services..  24,132 

550    Health 22,500 

600    Income  security..                     49.970 

700    Veterans  benefits  an'!    ••  ,cf ......... 19,387 

750    Law  enforcement  ant:    ustice   . 3.403 

800    General  government t  774 

850    Revenue  sharing  and  general  purpose  fiscal  assist- 
ance   '.  170 

900    Interest 0 

AllowancM 790 

■ 

Armed  Services  Committee — ISl 

050    National  defense -861 

400    Commerce  and  transportation „..„ .. (') 

700    Veterans'  benefits  and  services.. (') 

800     General  government „....„„.......  0) 


22.528 

22.646 

37.826 

19.421 

3.510 

6,710 

3  361  

7^ :::::::::: 

-m  a 

-860  2t 
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CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD  —  SENATE 

ALLOCATION  OF  SPENDING  RESPONSIBILITY  TO  HOUSE  COMMITTffS  (SEC    302 )— Continued 

iln  millions  of  dollars| 


13665 


budget 
authority 


Entitle- 
ment 
Outlays      authority 


Banking,  Currency  and  Housinf  Comfriittpe       

050     National  defense  

150     lnle'nation.ii  aflars  

400    Commerce  and  transportdtion 

450  Community  and  regional  development 

500  Education,  training  emplo«ment.  and  srKisI  se;vice< 

550  Health 

600     Income  security . . .... 

700     Veterans  benefits 

800    General  government 

900    Interest 

District  of  Columbia  Committee 

450    Community  and  regional  development 

750    Law  enforcement... 

850    Revenue  sharing 

Education  and  Labor  Committee 

500     Education    tram, nR,  erriiloonert,  and  sooaUe'vicej 
600     Income  security 

International  Relations  Committee 

050  National  defense    

150  International  affairs 

400  Commerce  and  transportation ....... 

600  Income  security 

Government  Operaton-  Comrrittee   

800    General  government 

850    Revenue  sharing 

House  Administration  Committee     

250    General  Science,  spate,  and  tecfinology 

500     Education,  training,  employment,  and  social  services, 
800    General  government 

Interior  and  insular  Affairs  Committee 

300  Natural  resources,  environment,  and  energy 

450  Community   and   regional   development 

800  General  goveinmen!    ._  

850  Revenue  sharing   ... 

Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce  Committee.    

Hy  C  .-rrr.erce  and  traaspoflauon 

bill  Heallfi 

600  Income  security 

850  Revenue  shanrig . 


3,124     —1,427  

0  0) 

2,925  0 

155      -1.464 

27  29 

0  7 

0  (') 

6  —1 

0  —9 

4  3 

8  8 

47 

(I) 

e 

AC 

27 

24 
3 

D7 

16 

Bl 

i 
Jt 

06 

1 
'lb 

40  4 

(■)  0) 

i  4 

35  0 

172  2M 

564  -647 

ill  238 

i  2 

U9  149 

903         3,857 

13  13  

2  2                C) 

3.884         3.841  

4  1 


47 

47  .. 

(') 

(')  .- 

6  .. 

40  .. 

6 

40 

27 

25  .. 

24 
3 

22  .. 

3  .. 

7. 107 

6,755  .. 

6,916 

6,588  .. 

83  .. 

5  .. 

SO  .. 

81 

i 

lot 

8,206 

10,017 

4.880 

1 
8,  20b 

1  .. 

10,016 

""4,886 

Entitle- 

Budget  meni 

authority       Outlays      authonty 


Judiciary  Committee. 


26 


30C  Natural  resources 

f>OC:  Income  secunty 

750  Law  enforcement 

800  General  government.;. 


0 
23 


'I 
-6 

23 


Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries  Committee. 


458 


5S 


150  International  affairs . 

300  Natural  resou'ces    

40C  Commerce  and  transportation. 

850  Revenue  sharing 


2 
105 
346 

4 


2 

93 

-40 

4 


Post  Office  and  Civil  Service  Committee 21, 188 


13,783 


81 


05f:     National  defense 

40C     Commerce  and  transportation. 

550    Health 

60C     Income  security 

800     General  government 

Allowances    ...    .. 


0 

5 

0 

16.900 

4  283 

0 


'52 


-68 
9.564 
4  283 

C 


3* 


Public  Works  and  Ttansportation  Committee. 


4,321 


1,007 


-172 

258 

-564 

-647 

238  

2  

149 

149 

3,903 

3,857 

300     Natural  resource! 

400     Commerce  and  transportation 

450     Community  and  regional  development. 

Science  and  Technology  Committee 


34 

4.  193 

94 


976 
-2 
33 


250    General  science. ,. 
300    Natural  resources. 


19 


18 


16 


15 


Small  Business  Comnutee 

4!)C     Commur. ',  and  regional  development 
Veterans   Affairs  Committee 

70C    Veterans  benefits 


1,225 


601 


1,146 


1.226 


601 


'  !.  146 


Ways  and  Means  Committee 163,  579      162.062 


469 


500  Education,  training,  employment  and  social  services.           488  48£ 

550  Health 22, 83«  21  361 

600  Income  security 95,406  95,369 

80C  General  government 4  ^ 

850  Revenue  sharing 344  344 

900  Interest   44,500  44  499 


240 
'229 


Joint  Committee  or  Atomic  Energy. 


0) 


o 


300     Natural  resources .. 

450     Commun  fy  and  regional  development. 


0) 


(') 
(') 


Undistributed  to  committees. 


2,  06C 


390 


251 


700    Veteran;  benefits  and  services. 
Allowances 


C 
2,060 


0 
39C 


251 


>  Less  than  ^500.000. 


■  Assumes  sav  ngs  through  modification  of  eiistmg  legislation. 

StfiATE  COMMITTEE  ALLOCATIOfiS— PURSUANT  TO  SEC.  302(a>  OF  THE  CONGRESSIONAL  BUDGET  ACT 

|ln  millions  of  dollars) 


spending  jurisdictior 


Entitlement  programs 
that  require  appro- 
priations action  I 


Spending  jurisdictior 


Entitlemert  programs 

that  require  appro- 
priation! action  I 


Committee 


Budget 

authority 


Outlays 


Budget 
authority 


Outlays 


Committee 


Budget 

authority 


Outlays 


Budget 

authonty 


Outlays 


Appropriations 

Aeronautical  and  Space  Sciences 

Agriculture  and  Forestry 

Armed  Services 

Banking,  Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs. 

Commerce 

District  of  Columbia 

Eioance 

fwnga  Relations    

fioiwniniMt  Operations 

IMenor  and  Insular  Affairs 

Judiciary 


294.8 

-.7 
4.0 
LO 

7.1 


272.2 

Q) 

0.2 

-.8 

.4 

.  1 

174  i 

e  9 
(') 

.8 


(8  9) 
(8  4) 


CO 

"(30.0)' 
(.1) 


(    3; 


Labor  and  Publ  c  Welfare 

Post  Office  and  Civil  Service 

(8.5)  !  PublicWorlis  

Rulesand  Administration 

Veterans  Affairs. 

Joint  Committee  on  Atomic  Energy 

Not  allocated  to  committees 

Allowances  (primarily  temporary  job 
creating  programs). 

Offsetting  receipts 


(8.4) 
(.2) 


(24  3) 
(■1) 


21.2 
4,  C 
(') 
l.C 
f) 


2.0 
-61.1 


(3)  > 


ToUI. 


454.2 


3.9  (3.2)  (2  9) 

13.8  (J)  a) 

1-2  (.1)  C) 

f) 

5             (14  6)           (118) 
C) 

.  t 
-61  1  II""""""™ 

413  3  (65  8)  (58.5) 


'Thtse  amounts  are  included   as   part  of  the  spending  jurisdiction  of  the   Appropriations 
Committee. 
'  Less  than  J5,000,000. 
» Less  than  $50,000,000. 
•  Less  than  135,000,000. 
•Less  than  J20,000,000. 


«  Less  than  J46,0O0,0OC. 
"  Less  than  y5,000,OOC. 
«  Less  than  $40,000,000, 

Note:  Details  may  not  acc  tc  totals  due  tc  rounding. 
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Edmund  S.  Mcskh. 
Wabmsn    O.   Macnuson, 
Prank  E.  Moss, 
w.  p.  monoale. 
Ernest  P.  Holunos. 
Alan  Cranston. 
Hjenby  Bellmon. 
J.  Glenn  Beau,,  Jr., 
Pete  V.  Domenici, 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  Senate. 
Brock  Adams. 
Thomas  P.  O'Neill.  Jr., 
Jim  Wright, 
Thomas  L.  Ashixt, 
Jamxs  O   O'Hara. 
Robert  L.  Lecgett. 
Parren  J.  Mttchxll, 
Omah  Burleson. 
Butler  Derkick. 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  House. 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  I  am  glad 
at  this  point  to  yield  to  the  ranking  mi- 
nority Member,  the  Senator  from  Okla- 
homa. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Oklahoma  is  recognized. 

Mr.  BELLMON.  Mr.  President.  I  thank 
my  friend. 

Mr.  President,  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Utah  (Mr.  Moss*  has  given  us 
considerable  detail  regarding  the  confer- 
ence report  on  the  first  concurrent  reso- 
lution for  fiscal  year  1977. 

I  say  to  the  Senate  at  the  outset  that 
Senator  Moss  was  thrown  into  the  breach 
at  the  last  minute  to  act  as  the  senior 
Senate  conferee  in  our  negotiations  with 
the  House  of  Representatives,  and  he  did 
a  highly  professional  job  as  the  leader  of 
the  Senate  delegation.  I  compliment  Sen- 
ator Moss  for  the  way  he  was  able  to 
grasp  a  very  complicated  set  of  issues 
and  present  the  Senate  case  with  clarity 
and  force.  The  Senator  from  Utah  had 
no  advance  warning  regarding  thLs  re- 
sponsibility, and  it  Is  to  his  great  credit 
that  he  was  able  to  rise  to  the  occasion. 

PRIVrLEGE     OF    THE     Fl.OOR 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  Frank  Steindl,  Bill  Stringer. 
Ted  Haggart,  Hayden  Bryan,  John 
Walker.  Charles  McQuiUen.  Bob  Boyd. 
Reid  Nagle,  and  Franklin  Jones  of  the 
staff  of  the  Senate  Budget  Committee  be 
granted  the  privilege  of  the  floor  during 
the  consideration  of  the  conference  re- 
port on  the  first  concurrent  resolution. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BELLMON.  Mr  President,  it  is  not 
my  Intention  to  repeat  all  the  details  that 
have  already  been  given  regarding  this 
conference  report.  However,  there  are  one 
or  tw.o  Issues  which  I  believe  deserve  ad- 
ditional comment. 

I  suppose  each  Member  of  the  Senate 
can  find  some  feature  in  the  fiscal  year 
1977  budget  which  he  does  not  like.  In 
my  opinion,  the  utimate  success  of  the 
budget  process  is  more  than  adequate 
reason  to  support  the  final  conclusions 
reached;  but  on  their  merit,  I  believe 
these  conclusions  deserve  support  as  well. 

The  budget  process  has  been  described 
as  "the  process  of  spreadir.g  pain  to  the 
point  just  below  rebellion  "  The  genius 
of  the  budget  process  may  be  the  fact 
that  no  one,  absolutely  no  one,  gets  his 
way — we  are  all  part  of  the  give-and- 
take.  I  have  been  asked  If  there  is  "re- 
straint" in  the  budget  described  by  this 


conference  report.  Let  us  look  at  the  to- 
tals in  this  budget.  Regarding  budget  au- 
thority, the  conference  was  to  decide  on 
a  number  in  the  range  between  the  low 
number  $454.1  billion  and  the  high  num- 
ber $454  9  billion.  The  conference  total 
oame  out  to  $454.2  billion,  only  SO.l 
above  the  bottom  of  the  range.  On  out- 
lays, the  range  was  $412  6  billion  in  the 
Senate  resolution,  up  to  the  high  of  $415  4 
In  the  House  resolution.  The  conference 
decided  the  total  should  be  $413.3  billion, 
only  $0.7  above  the  bottom  of  the  range 
and  over  $2.1  billion  down  from  the  top 
of  the  range. 

In  my  opinion,  the  Senate  conferees 
did  a  good  job  of  defending  the  Senate 
position;  and  here,  again,  I  compliment 
Uie  chairman  of  the  Senate  conferees. 
Mr.  Moss,  for  the  fine  job  he  did  In 
presenting  our  case. 

Finally,  regarding  the  deficit,  tlie  pos- 
sibilities were  between  the  low  of  $50.2 
billion  in  the  Senate  resolution,  up  to  the 
high  of  $52  4  billion  in  the  House  resolu- 
tion. The  conference  decided  the  number 
should  be  $50.8  billion,  only  $0.6  billion 
above  the  low.  and  a  full  $1.6  billion  be- 
low the  high  possibility.  These  numbers 
clearly  indicate  that  the  conference  came 
out  at  the  very  bottom  of  the  available 
ranges  in  budget  authority,  outlays  and 
deficit. 

Mr.  President,  a  major  difference  in 
views  in  the  conference  concerned  jobs, 
both  the  number  and  the  composition.  I 
would  like  to  take  a  few  minutes  to  speak 
to  the  jobs  question,  because  that  was 
Uie  principal  issue  underlying  the  Senate 
and  House  budget  differences. 

The  Senate  favored  a  budget  that 
would  have  directly  provided  375,000  ad- 
ditional jobs,  taking  into  account  the 
substitution  effect  in  public  service  em- 
ployment— that  is.  there  will  be  375,000 
direct  additional  jobs  over  and  above 
those  State  and  local  jobs  which  are 
switched  over  to  Federal  funding.  The 
Senate  also  favored  having  $1  billion  of 
jublic  employment  associated  with  coun- 
tercyclical revenue  sharing  in  Function 
460. 

The  House,  on  the  other  hand,  wanted 
an  employment  program  that  would  be 
directly  responsible  for  approximately 
600,000  additional  jobs,  principally  in 
Function  500,  but  would  not  have  in- 
cluded any  countercyclical  revenue  shar- 
ing provision  in  Function  450.  Of  their 
earmarked  "jobs"  money,  $2.2  billion  was 
placed  In  the  allowances  function,  to  be 
allocated  later  to  specific  jobs  programs. 
The  conference  agreement  retained 
the  Senate's  position  on  countercyclical 
revenue  sharing— Function  450 — adopted 
the  higher  House  figure  for  jobs  in  Func- 
tion 500  and  moved  toward  the  Senate's 
position  in  the  allowances  function — 
from  the  Senate's  $0.7  billion  to  the  con- 
ference's $1.15  billion,  rather  than  the 
House's  $3  billion.  Of  the  funds  in  the 
allowances  function.  $350  million  in  out- 
lays— and  $2.05  billion  in  BA— is  specifi- 
cally earmarked  for  jobs  programs. 

In  the  conference,  the  number  of  direct 
job.s  over  and  above  the  level  to  which 
the  Senate  agreed  is  150.000.  and  this  fig- 
ure takes  account  of  the  substitution 
effect  of  public  service  employment.  The 
total  of  direct  additional  Jobs  for  which 
the  conference  made  provision  Is  525.000. 


The  fact  that  the  conference  set  func- 
tions 450  and  500 — the  two  most  impor- 
tant direct  jobs  functions— at  their  maxi- 
mums and  also  provided  jobs  moneys  in 
the  allowances  function  was  meant 
neither  to  imply  nor  mandate  that  these 
funds  had  to  be  spent.  Rather,  the  con- 
ference simply  made  provision  for  such 
jobs  programs,  should,  in  the  opinion  of 
Congress  such  programs  be  needed.  It  is 
my  opinion  that  the  way  the  economy  is 
going,  these  jobs  will  not  be  needed. 

Fortunately,  our  decision  on  jobs 
spending  wil  Inot  be  made  until  we  have 
the  opportiuiity  to  examine  the  details  of 
specific  legislation  and  we  will  have  later 
economic  data  as  a  background  for  our 
decision.  I  believe  that  it  is  important  to 
note  that  the  emphasis  in  the  conference 
on  jobs  programs  focused  on  "triggered  " 
programs,  those  programs  which  turn  off 
and  get  out  of  the  way  as  economic  re- 
covery continues.  Without  such  a  trig- 
gerinK  mechanism.  I  am  personally  fear- 
ful that  jobs  spending  could  be  the  re- 
fuelinii  base  for  future  inflation. 

If  Congress  chooses  not  to  enact  these 
jobs  programs,  then.  Mr.  President — and 
I  especially  want  to  emphasize  this  to  my 
collleagues — there  is  nothing  that  sayS 
that  the-se  fund.s  mu.st  br  spent. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  imanimous  con- 
sent that  a  table  showing  the  differences 
between  Congress  and  the  President's  di- 
rect jobs  programs  be  printed  in  the 
Record  at  the  conclusion  of  my  remarks. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
(See  exhibit  1  ) 

Mr.  BELLMON.  Regarding  other  con- 
ference decisions  which  Senator  Moss 
mentioned.  I  shall  comment  on  four 
items.  In  agriculture  research  and  .luve- 
rile  justice,  the  conference  clearly  indi- 
cated an  accommodation  to  supporters 
of  these  two  programs.  Regarding  the 
defense  budget,  it  should  be  noted  that 
the  target  will  be  under  great  pressure  if 
the  President  and  the  Congress  do  not 
follow  through  on  the  package  of  pay  and 
compensation  economies.  We  must  per- 
form now  that  we  have  assumed  these 
efficiencies  and  economies.  Finally,  re- 
R.irdin'j  the  Post  Office,  the  conferees 
took  note  of  the  fact  that  key  legislation 
affecting  the  Post  Office  is  under  consid- 
eration in  both  Houses  so  we  assumed 
the  least  prejudicial  position — continue 
the  existing  subsidy  but  not  increase  the 
subsidy  to  fully  cover  the  expected  1977 
deficit  until  Congress  had  the  oppor- 
tunity to  review  the  forthcoming  leuisla- 
tion. 

One  final  comment:  The  conference 
report  is  in  agreement  in  all  substantive 
matters,  but  in  technical  disagreement 
because  the  Senate  strongly  desired  to 
stay  with  "rounded"  numbers  and  in 
rounding,  the  conferees  ended  up  in  two 
functions  very  slightly  outside  the  rai.  p 
between  the  numbers  brought  to  the  con- 
ference by  each  House.  This  is  not  a  prec- 
edent for  future  conferences— it  merely 
deals  with  the  rounding  of  numbers. 

As  I  said  earlier,  each  of  us  may  dis- 
like some  element  in  this  budget,  but  we 
do  now  have  a  budget  to  piiide  our  spend- 
ing decisions  in  fl.scal  year  1977  In  fi.scal 
year  1976.  we  have  proven  that  we  can 
live  with  budget  ceilings.  We  must  re- 
affirm this  discipline  In  fiscal  year  1977 
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as  we  continue  t<;ward  the  ultim.ite  goal 
of  a  balanced  bud'-jet  for  the  Nation. 

Again.  I  thank  the  Senator  from  Utah 
and  congratulate  him  for  the  line  job  he 
did  in  bringing  this  report  to  the  Senate. 

EXHIBIT  1 
DIRECT  JOBS,  CONGRESS  REUTIVE  TO  PRESIDENT'S  BUDGET 


Senate        House 


Con- 
ference 


Countercyclical         reranue 

sfianng.  85,000  0  85,000 

Put>lic  employment  >  > 290.000  600.000  440,000 

ToUl 375,000  600,000  525,000 


'  Inctudes  CETA.  Job  Opponunities,  Summer  youth  and 
Older  Americans  programs. 

"  tttludes  jot)s  switched  from  State  and  local  to  Federal 
funding. 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  I  thank  the 
Senator  from  Oklalioma.  He  has  done  a 
tremendous  jt>b  on  the  Budget  Commit- 
tee, as  the  ranking  nunonty  member.  He 
has  worked  .steadily  and  impressively 
throughout  Llie  committees  deliberations 
and  with  the  concurrent  resolution  that 
the  Senate  adopted  earlier  this  year.  In- 
deed, he  was  u  tower  of  strengiii  in  Uie 
conference  with  tiie  House,  where  he 
handled  himself  and  the  Senate's  busi- 
ness with  great  distinction.  I  do  appreci- 
ate his  stauncli  support. 

At  this  point,  Mr.  Pre.sidcn'i..  I  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  Maine  'Mr.  Mu.skie), 
who  IS  the  distinguished  chairman  oi  the 
committee.  Mr.  Musiue,  as  I  mdicated 
earlier,  he  has  been  ill.  but  he  is  present 
in  the  Chamber  today,  and  we  are  pleased 
to  hear  from  him. 

Mr.  MUSKIE  Mr.  President.  I  thank 
my  good  friend  tlic  Seiiiitor  from  Utah 
for  his  personal  references  aiid  for  the 
superb  job  he  did  in  handling  this  assign- 
ment, with  very  lit  lie  notice  and  with 
excellent  cooperation  from  his  colleagues 
on  the  Senate  committee  on  both  sides 
of  the  aisle,  including  Senator  Bellmon. 

Today,  the  Senate  considers  tlie  fiscal 
year  1977  Federal  budget  concluded  last 
Thursday  by  the  House-Senate  confer- 
ence. 

Senate  action  on  tliLs  fir.st  concurrent 
resolution  for  fiscal  year  1977  is  an  im- 
portant milestone  in  the  new  congres- 
sional budget  process  initiated  last  year. 
Our  adoption  and  successful  implemen- 
tation of  this  budget  plan  will  provide 
the  strongest  evidence  so  far  that  Con- 
gress is  at  long  last  asserting  its  full  con- 
stitutional control  over  the  Federal 
"purse  strings." 

This  new  congressional  budget  control 
Is  good  news  for  everj-  taxpayer.  And  tliis 
budget,  which  will  produce  more  jobs 
with  lass  Inflation  than  the  President's 
original  January  propo.=al.  is  good  news 
for  every  wage  eamiiip  family  in  America. 

The  budget  set  forth  in  the  first  con- 
current resolution  provides  a  fi.'=cal  policy 
which  will  create  1  million  more  jobs  by 
the  end  of  next  year  than  the  President's 
Januarv-  budget  proposal  would  have 
meant.  Congress'  strong  initiative  on  job.<^ 
is  particularly  welcome  to  the  people  of 
Maine,  where  unemplo\-ment  remains  In 
the  range  of  9  percent,  with  some  40  000 
Peoplestlllout  of  work. 

Key  element";  of  this  job-producing 
strateg>-  include: 
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Full  extension  of  the  tax  reduction  en- 
acted in  1975; 

Additional  funding  for  such  programs 
as  Federal  aid  to  hard -hit  States  and 
localities,  public  service  and  pubUc  works 
employment. 

Overall,  the  effect  of  such  policies  will 
be  to  reduce  tiie  Nation's  jobless  rate  to 
6  percent  by  the  end  of  next  year.  Our 
economist?  estimate  that  congressional 
adoption  of  the  administration'.s  budget 
proposals  would  keep  unemployment  in 
the  7  percent  range  through  that  period. 
Of  equal  importance,  these  new  jobs 
will  not  mean  more  inflation  for  the 
American  consumer — just  the  reverse. 
The  budget  now  before  you  offers  the 
American  consumer  real  hope  that  the 
age-old  tradeoff  between  jobs  and  price 
stabihty  need  not  be  inevitable. 

Two  clear-cut  cases  are  the  plan's  re- 
jection of  the  President's  proposal  for  in- 
creasing payroll  and  unemployment  in- 
surance taxes.  Both  would  have  added 
directly  to  the  cost  of  labor  and  the 
prices  consumers  pay  for  goods  and  serv- 
ices. At  the  same  time,  they  would  have 
served  to  reduce  the  number  of  available 
.jobs. 

In  achieving  thase  overall  fiscal  objec- 
tives of  continued  economic  recovery 
without  new  inflation,  the  budget  plan 
allocates  Federal  resources  where  they 
are  most  urgently  needed:  To  those 
areas  which  contribute  most  directly  to 
tlie  Nation's  essential  security,  both  mil- 
itary and  economic.  It  allocates  some 
$100.8  billion  in  outlays  for  national  de- 
fense, the  largest  peacetime  level  in 
hLstory.  At  the  same  time,  it  maintains 
Federal  support  for  programs  in  health, 
education,  and  other  social  ser\-ices  at 
current  real  levels.  It  prondes  needed 
new  funds  lor  energy  research. 

To  in.-=ure  that  these  high-priority 
need.s  are  met  within  the  framework  of 
tight  fiscal  control,  the  budget  plan 
mandates  a  series  of  cost -saving  initia- 
tives affecting  Federal  programs  across 
the  board.  Target  areas  for  such  program 
efficiencies  include:  defense,  health,  and 
welfare  programs. 

Key  features  of  the  overall  fiscal  year 
1977  budget  plan  include : 

A  fiscal  strategy  designed  to  produce 
an  additional  1  million  jobs; 

Full  exten.sion  of  tlie  tax  reductions 
enacted  in  1975: 

Additional  Federal  funding  of  pro- 
^■lams  targeted  to  increase  available  job 
opportunities; 

Rejection  of  the  President's  proposal 
to  increase  payroll  and  imemployment 
insurance  taxes: 

The  sum  of  $2  billion  in  new  Federal 
revenues  to  be  derived  through  legisla- 
tion directed  at  "tax  expenditures"  and 
related  provisions; 

A  level  of  Federal  expenditures  $8  bil- 
lion below  that  which  would  result  from 
a  continuation  of  congressional  budget 
policies  adopted  last  year — adjusted  for 
Inflation  and  other  factors;  and 

Cost  economies  in  both  defense  and 
nondefense  programs,  including  a  5  per- 
cent cap  on  Federal  salary  increases. 

Our  -success  in  implementing  impor- 
tant cost-savings,  as  well  as  the  overall 
budget  plan,  will  determine  the  effective- 
ness of  the  new  budget  control  process. 
Only  if  the  executive  branch  meets  its 


constitutional  responsibility  to  "execute" 
these  policy  objectives  can  they  be 
achieved. 

But  Congress  must  exercise  restraint 
as  well.  Spending  bUls  in  excess  of  the 
budget  targets  will  raise  the  deficit.  Au- 
thorizations which  put  pressure  on  the 
Appropriations  Committee  to  exceed  the 
targets  will  equally  jeopardize  our  suc- 
cess with  the  budget. 

The  Budget  Committee  and  its  chair- 
man wUl  be  examining  botii  the  spend- 
ing and  authorization  bUls  closely 
throughout  the  rest  of  the  session  for 
compliance  with  the  targets  in  the 
budget  resolution.  We  will  not  hesitate  to 
make  very  clear  to  the  Senate  when 
those  targets  are  being  jeopardized  by 
either  spending  or  authorization  bills. 
We  will  not  hesitate  to  oppose  those  bills, 
amendments,  and  even  conference  re- 
ports which  pose  a  threat  to  these 
targets. 

If  the  new  Federal  budget  process  pre- 
scribed by  the  Budget  Act  is  to  achieve 
the  fiscal  discipline  that  we  must  have 
to  balance  the  budget  and.  within  a  bal- 
anced budget,  to  address  our  national 
priorities  in  a  sensible  fashion,  we  must 
hold  the  line  on  the  budget  adopted  I 
pledge  you  the  Budget  Committee  will 
do  so. 

I  conclude  by  adding  my  warmest  per- 
sonal congratulations  to  Senator  Moss 
and  Senator  Bellmon  and  to  my  col- 
leagues, who.  I  am  sure,  together 
managed  to  end  this  conference  much 
more  quickly  than  it  would  have  ended 
if  I  had  participated  in  it. 

Mr.  MOSS.  I  thank  the  Senator  from 
Maine  for  his  remarks.  We  sorely  missed 
him  in  the  conference. 

Mr.  President,  I  intend  to  yield  to  my 
other  colleagues,  but  I  have  a  matter  to 
dispose  of  first. 

I  want  to  take  a  moment  to  clarify  a 
point  with  regard  to  the  position  of  the 
Senate  conference  on  Senate  Concurrent 
Resolution  109,  the  first  concurrent  reso- 
lution on  the  budget. 

The  point  is  that  the  absent  of  the  $1 
billion  in  new  budget  authority  and  out- 
lays in  the  targets  under  this  first  con- 
current resolution  which  had  been  In- 
cluded in  the  Senate  Budget  Commit- 
tee's report  tmder  Budget  Function  400 
in  anticipation  of  pending  legislation 
pertaining  to  the  U.S.  Postal  Service  is 
not  to  be  construed  as  prejudicing  that 
bill's  consideration  in  the  Senate.  The 
disposition  of  the  managers  on  the 
budget  resolution  was  that  alteration 
in  the  current  accounting  for  Postal 
Service  deficit  should  await  the  second 
budget  resolution,  which  can  take  ac- 
count of  the  congressional  decision  of  the 
legislation  now  tmder  active  considera- 
tion in  the  Committee  on  Post  OflQce 
and  Civil  Service. 

Mr.  President,  this  point  Ls  clarified 
by  an  exchange  of  letters  between  the 
chairman  of  the  Post  Office  and  Civil 
Service  Committee  (Mr.  McGee)  and 
the  Committee  on  the  Budget,  in  whose 
behalf  I  responded.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  this  exchange  of  corre- 
spondence be  printed  in  the  Record  as 
part  of  the  history  of  this  presentation. 
There  being  no  objection,  the  letters 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record. 
as  follows : 
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Committee  on 
Post  Office  and  Civil  Scrvici:. 

Waahlngton,  DC.  May  10.  1976. 
Hon,  Frank  E  Moss, 
V  S.  Senate. 
Wii-snington.  DC. 

Dear  Ted  :  The  attached  letter  Is  addressed 
to    aenator    Muskle    as    Chairman    of    the 
Budget  Committee,  but  I  thought  you  should 
have  a  copy  of  It. 
Sincerely. 

Gale  McOrE. 

ChaiTTnan. 

Enclosure. 

CoMMrmE  ON 
Post  Office  and  Civil  Skbvice. 
Waahington.  B.C.,  May  10.  1976. 

Hon.  Edmund  S  Muskie. 
Chairman.  Committee  on  Budget,  V.S.  Sen- 
ate, Washington.  D.C 
Dear  Mr  Chairman:  The  Statement  of 
Managers  accompanying  the  Conference 
Committee's  report  on  the  First  Concurrent 
Resolution  on  the  Budget  raises  a  question 
for  the  authorizing  committee  which  I  chair. 
That  question  concerns  the  agreement 
reached  by  the  conferees  with  regard  to  the 
pending  authorization  for  an  additional  pay- 
ment to  the  US.  Postal  Service  Fund. 

The  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service  Commit- 
tee assumes  that  the  Senate's  Managers  on 
S.  Con.  Res.  109  did  not  agree  to  tie  the 
hands  of  the  Senate  or  the  Senate  Commit- 
tee on  the  pending  legislation  Yet  such  a 
position  Is  not  clearly  stated  In  the  State- 
ment of  Managers. 

Fronj  the  record  of  the  Conference  Itself. 
Including  the  wording  of  the  House's  coun- 
tr>i  proposal  by  Chairman  Adams  of  the 
House  Budget  Committee,  which  was  ac- 
cepted. It  appears  clear  to  us  that  the  Sen- 
ate's consideration  of  the  pending  legislation 
was  not  to  be  prejudiced  by  the  failure  to  In- 
clude the  $1  billion  In  new  budget  authority 
and  outlays  In  the  targets  under  the  First 
Concurrent  Resolution. 

As  you  know,  the  Post  Office  and  Civil 
Service  Committee  has  been  working  on  this 
legl.slatton  for  some  time  and  has  already 
scaled  it  down  somewhat  In  consideration  of 
the  target  established  by  the  Senate  Budget 
Committee  In  its  consideration  of  S  Con 
Res  109.  More  recently,  we  have  been  ap- 
proached by  the  Administration  and.  as  a 
result  of  discussions  Involving  both  the  Sen- 
ate and  House  Committees,  the  Office  of 
Management  and  Budget,  and  the  Postal 
.Service,  we  have  delayed  final  action  on  S. 
2844  to  permit  consideration  of  some  alter- 
native provisions. 

These  developments  very  llkelv  will  mean 
that  the  Pos*  Offl'-e  and  Civil  fVrvlce  Com- 
mittee win  be  reporting  a  Resolution  for 
Waiver  from  the  provisions  of  sertion  402 (a> 
of  the  Budget  Art  when  It  takes  final  action 
on  the  legislation  Itself  We  are  following 
this  f-ourse.  rather  than  ru.shlncr  to  Judgment 
on  the  matter,  not  only  becau.se  the  bill 
represents  a  sltmlft'^nnt  addition  to  the  Bud- 
pet,  but  because  we  .seek  the  be.st  answer  for 
the  Pofital  Service  dilemma  rather  than  a 
controversv  which  could  serve  only  to  prc- 
Jvidlce  the  Service's  pxvsltlon 

The  alternative  to  tlie  type  of  responsible 
appropriation  which  was  protected  In  the 
Senate  Budget  Committee's  report  on  the 
First  Concurrent  Resolution  Is  continued, 
even  lnoren.sert  hackd(K)r  financing  This 
would  further  erode  the  financial  base  of  the 
Postal  Service,  mask  the  true  cost  from  the 
public,  and  undoubtedly  lead  to  continued. 
If  not  accelerated,  cutbacks  In  service  to  the 
pilhllc. 

The  hill  we  have  under  consideration  does 
provide  for  a  studv  of  the  piibllc  servlrn 
functions  of  the  Po«tal  Rer\'|i'e  and  how  and 
to  what  extent  those  should  be  financed  In 
the  future.  We  do  contemplate  broadening 
that  provision  to  also  seek  recommendatlor\s 


o!i   how   to  liquidate  the  Services'  accumu- 
hi-ff!  d.-nrit 

If  the  Committee  is  to  efTectlvely  pursue 
legislation  which  can  pass  on  Its  merits  In 
the  Congress,  aid  the  Postal  Service  and 
postal  users,  and  avoid  Executive  veto,  some 
kind  of  reassurance  from  the  Senate  Budget 
Committee  that  we  will  not  be  hamstrung  by 
misunderstandings  Is  needed. 
Slncerelv, 

Oalx  McQee. 

Chairman 


CoMMrrmE  on  tile  Budget, 
Washington.  DC.  May  11,  1976. 
Hon.  Qale  W.  McOee. 

Chairman,  Committee  on  Post  Office  arui  Civil 
Service,  US.  Senate.  Washington.  DC. 

Dear  Gale:  As  you  have  requested.  I  am  re- 
sponding, as  Chairman  of  the  Senate  Con- 
ferees on  S.  Con.  Res.  109.  the  First  Con- 
current Resolution  on  the  Budget,  to  your 
inquiry  regarding  the  agreement  reached  by 
the  Conferees  on  the  Budget  Resolution  with 
regard  to  the  pending  authorization  for  an 
additional  payment  to  the  Dj8.  Postal  Serv- 
ice Fund 

"Vou  are  certainly  correct  that  the  Man- 
agers on  S.  Con.  Res.  109  did  not  wish  to  tie 
the  hands  of  the  Senate  or  the  Senate  Poet 
Office  and  Civil  Service  Committee  on  the 
pending  legislation.  As  you  note,  the  Sen- 
ate's consideration  of  the  pending  legisla- 
tion was  not  to  be  prejxidlced  by  the  exclu- 
sion of  the  $1  billion  in  new  budget  author- 
ity and  outlays  In  the  targets  under  the 
First  Concurrent  Resolution  relating  to  that 
legislation.  Rather,  the  Managers  concurred 
In  the  HoiLse  view  that  In  light  of  the  pres- 
ent state  of  the  Postal  Service  legUslatlon,  It 
would  be  inappropriate  for  the  Budget  Com- 
mittees, In  view  of  their  own  study  on  off- 
budget  agencies  mandated  by  Section  607  of 
the  Budget  Act.  to  Instruct  the  Post  Office 
Committees  regarding  the  disposition  of  the 
off-budget  status  of  Postal  Service  debt  at 
this  time. 

The  disposition  of  the  Managers  on  the 
Budget  Resolution  was  that  alteration  In 
the  current  accounting  for  Postal  Service  def- 
icit should  await  the  Second  Budget  Reso- 
lution, which  can  take  account  of  the  Con- 
gressional decision  of  the  legislation  you  now 
have  under  consideration. 
Sincerely, 

F^ANK  E.  Moss. 

Mr.  MOSS  Mr.  President,  I  am  very 
happy  to  yield  to  the  Senator  from  New 
Mexico,  a  member  of  the  committee  and 
a  conferee.  Mr.  DoMENiri  was  indeed 
most  active  and  helpful  in  the  confer- 
ence. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Nev^'  Mexico  is  recogni7ed. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President.  I 
thank  my  di.stlngutphed  friend  from 
Utah.  I.  too.  as  a  member  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Budget  and  a  cdnferee. 
congratulate  Senator  Moss  on  his  chair- 
man.ship  of  the  Senate  side,  and  my  dLs- 
tlnguLshed  friend  from  Oltlahoma  for  hLs 
excellent  job  as  ranking  Republican 
member. 

I  am  not  going  to  spend  a  great  deal 
of  time.  Mr  President,  because  most  of 
that  which  I  would  have  said  ha.*;  been 
said,  perhaps  fnr  better  than  I  Ciin.  by 
the  dlstlngiii.'^hed  ranking  Member  from 
Oklahoma  But  a  few  comments.  I  think. 
are  In  order  so  that  my  personal  views 
may  be  known.  I  have  signed  the  report, 
find  the  signers  stand  for  the  committee 
My  personal  views  with  reference  to  a 
few  nf  the  decisions,  I  think,  are  in  order 
at  this  time. 


First,  I  most  wholeheartedly  support 
the  statements  by  Senator  Bei.lmon  with 
reference  to  function  fi.'iO.  the  military 
preparedness  function  in  this  budget.  I 
am  indeed  heartened  by  the  fact  that 
the  final  figures  for  this  function,  as  far 
as  outlays  are  concerned,  went  more  to- 
ward the  Senate  side  than  the  Hoii^e 
side.  I  think  tliis  evidences  a  growing 
American  concern  for  adequately  provid- 
ing for  the  military  preparedness  of  our 
country. 

With  reference  to  budget  authority.  I 
think  the  compromi.se  that  was  worked 
out  certainly  will  adequately  provide  for 
the  research  and  development  of  new 
weaiwns  systems  and  the  otlier  items 
that  the  Senate  was  so  concerned  about 

The  part  that  I  want  to  stress  and  sup- 
port my  ranking  member  on  is  that  part 
of  the  statement  where  he  indicated 
that  It  Is  admitted  by  all  the  Senate  con- 
ferees that  these  figures,  both  on  budget 
authority  and  outlay,  with  reference  to 
function  050.  actually  contemplate  some 
rather  substantial  economies  that  are 
not  going  to  be  easy  to  make.  We  have 
quite  clearly  stated  that  our  figures  are 
predicated  upon  these  economies. 

As  my  distinguished  friend  from  Okla- 
homa said,  we  all  ought  to  be  cognizant 
of  the  fact  that  if  they  are  not  made  and 
if  we  do  not  have  the  courage  or  if  we 
find  some  easy  way  not  to  do  them,  then 
extreme  pressure  L-;  going  to  be  placed  on 
these  two  functions,  both  budget  author- 
ity and  outlays,  these  two  categories 
within  this  function,  even  at  the  figures 
we  have  settled  on  It  is  cning  to  be  quite 
dlfflcult  to  do  what  we  contemplate  un- 
less the  economies  are  met,  and  I  think 
everybody  should  understand  that  to  be- 
gin with. 

FYom  thLs  Senator's  standpoint,  I 
would  say  It  another  way:  If  those  econ- 
omies are  not  met,  then  these  targets 
cannot  be  lived  with  That  Is  how  strong- 
ly I  feel  that  every  substantial  departure 
from  economies  would  have  yielded  a 
substantial  change  in  both  budget  au- 
thority and  outlays,  at  least  from  this 
Senators  standpoint,  both  on  the  high 
side. 

The  other  issue  of  real  sifmlflcance  has 
to  do  with  the  subject  of  lobs  or  anti- 
recession programs  In  this  budget.  The 
significant  fact,  as  I  see  it.  is  that  the 
deficit,  even  though  we  compromised 
with  reference  to  antirecession -Insgered 
programs,  is  $,S0  8  billion 

Had  we  gone  along  with  the  House  in 
its  original  concept  it  would  have  been 
$52,435  billion.  So  I  tlilnk  we  did  a  rather 
good  job  of  not  compromising  that  one 
in  the  usual  manner,  but,  rather,  bring- 
ing It  down  much  closer  to  our  deficit 
figure. 

In  that  regard.  Mr  President.  I  think 
that,  in  terms  of  the  message  It  sends, 
the  message  tliat  this  resolution  will  .'end 
is  one  of  confidence,  one  of  dampening 
the  antlclpaton.'  inflation  that  is  sort  of 
an  expectation  Because,  indeed.  If  ^^ 
compromised  at  all,  we  comproml.sed  on 
the  side  of  controlling  deficit  spending 
and  the  vibrations  that  should  go  out.  If 
the  first  budget  rxperience  gave  confi- 
dence In  the  future  this  one  should  sup- 
plement that  and  give  even  more  confi- 
dence and  stability  to  tho.se  who  react 


out  in  the  marketplace,   be  they  con- 
sumers or  businessmen. 

That  leaves  the  Lssue  of  what  we  put  in 
this  budget  in  functions  450.  500,  and  al- 
lowances for  antlrece.ssionary  programs. 
I  just  want  to  call  to  my  fellow  Sena- 
tors' attention  a  couple  of  facts  about 
that. 

First  of  all,  none  of  this  antirecession 
money  that  went  into  functions  450,  500, 
or  900  should  be  considered  to  be  for 
permanent  programs,  programs  wherein 
we  create  a  wedge  this  year  and  they  are 
with  us  forever.  Quite  to  the  contrary; 
they  are  nonpermanent  programs. 

Second,  the  particulars  of  what  anti- 
recession dollars  and  programs  will  look 
like  under  450,  500.  and  allowances  are 
left  to  future  legislative  action:  and  cer- 
tainly the  will  of  this  body  and  the  other 
body  can  be  worked  on  those  programs  as 
they  come  before  us.  I  think  that  means 
we  .shall  all  have  an  opportunity  either 
to  vote  against  them  or  to  vote  for  them 
In  a  particular  way  so  that  they  will  be 
most  efTective  a:id  le.ss  Inflationary. 

Third.  I  think  we  got  the  best  deal  we 
could  from  the  House  on  this  conference, 
I  think  what  we  have  all  said  clearly  in- 
dicates that. 

Last  but  not  least  for  those  who  are 
concerned,  this  particular  approach  to 
antlrece.ssionary  spending  leaves  the 
Chief  Executive  of  our  country,  the  Pres- 
ident, whoever  he  may  be,  with  a  very 
strong  hand  In  having  his  Input  as  to 
how  they  actually  become  law  and 
whether  we  need  them  or  whether  we 
need  the  full  thrusts  that  are  included 
within  these  three  principal  functions. 

So  I  think,  looking  at  It  In  toto,  It  Is 
a  resolution  that  should  be  accepted.  It 
should  bring  forth  some  optimism. 

I  wholeheartedly  agree  with  m.v  dis- 
tinguished friend  from  Maine  that  It  Ls 
good  news.  Budget  reform  is  working.  I 
also  agree  witli  Senator  Bellmon  that 
the  goal  of  a  balanced  budget  Ls  still  on 
course. 

As  a  junior  member  of  the  committee. 
I  still  am  willing  to  predict,  and  I  do 
predict,  we  will  bring  to  the  floor  In  1978 
for  the  1979  fiscal  year,  based  upon  the 
trends  which  we  set  here,  a  balanced 
budget  for  the  American  people.  I  think 
that  IS  a  giant  stride  when  you  consider 
that  we  started  In  the  middle  of  a  re- 
cession . 

I  thank  my  dlstlnguLshed  chairman 
for  yielding  me  some  time. 

Mr  MOSS.  I  thank  the  Senator  from 
New  Mexico  for  hLs  excellent  service  in 
the  conference  and  hLs  remarks, 

Mr  President,  I  would  now  like  to  yield 
to  the  Senator  from  Idaho  'Mr.  Mc- 
Clche'  Although  not  a  conferee  on  this 
matter  he  serves  on  the  Budget  Ctwnmlt- 
tee  and  I  am  very  glad  to  yield  to  the 
Senator  from  Idaho  at  this  time. 

Mr.  MrCLURE.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Utah  for  yielding  at  this  point. 

I  just  want  to  make  a  few  brief  re- 
marks which  will  Ulustrate  a  feeling  on 
m.v  part  that  while  the  original  budget 
resolution  was  bad.  the  conference  re- 
port Ls  worse,  and  that  sums  it  up  very 
quickly  as  far  as  I  am  concerned.  But 
let  me  tell  you  why  I  make  that  com- 
ment. 


Today  we  are  called  upon  to  accept 
the  conference  report  on  the  first  con- 
current resolution  on  the  budget  for  fiscal 
year  1977  and  the  transition  quarter. 

Prior  budget  resolutions  have  been  re- 
ferred to  as  "dry  runs"  inasmuch  as  they 
reflected  only  a  partial  implementation 
of  the  Budget  Act.  This  time,  however, 
the  resolution  can  be  used  to  gage  the 
effectiveness  w  ith  which  the  budget  proc- 
ess has  functioned  to  reduce  the  growth 
in  Federal  spending. 

It  is  my  intention  to  measure  effective- 
ness solely  in  the  area  of  spending  con- 
trol. In  this  sense  this  test  of  effective- 
ness is  a  simple  one:  Are  the  outlays  en- 
visioned in  the  resolution  lower  than  they 
would  have  been  in  the  absence  of  the 
budget  process? 

This  is  not  the  only  test  of  the  budget 
process,  but  it  is  certainlj'  a  key  point 
in  the  evaluation  of  that  process. 

We  have  been  told  that  in  the  absence 
of  the  restraining  influence  of  the  budget 
proce.ss.  Federal  outlays  would  have 
reached  a  level  of  $424.4  billion  in  fiscal 
year  1977.  The  concurrent  resolution  re- 
duces those  anticipated  outlays  to  $412.6 
billion.  Thus,  at  first  glance,  it  would  ap- 
pear that  Federal  expenditures  have 
been  reduced  by  $11.6  billion  or  2.7  per- 
cent from  the  level  which  would  have 
been  reached  in  the  absence  of  restraint. 
I  wish  that  were  indeed  the  case.  Un- 
fortunately, an  examination  of  the  reso- 
lution will  reveal  that  restraint  was  con- 
.spicuous  only  by  its  absence.  If  we  begin 
with  the  current  policy  expenditure  pro- 
jections of  $424  2  billion,  we  can  see  that 
this  figure  is  a  realistic  upper  limit.  It 
is  derived  from  the  second  concurrent 
resolution  for  fiscal  year  1976.  As  such. 
It  ext.ends  all  ongoing  programs  through 
fiscal  year  1977.  It  then  adjusts  those  pro- 
grams for  the  effects  of  inflation  in  much 
the  same  marmer  as  a  gigantic  hold- 
harmless  clau.se. 

It  should  be  noted  that  all  programs 
are  so  adjusted  whether  or  not  an  infla- 
tion adjustment  is  mandated  in  the  law. 
Finally,  the  current  policy  figure  gives 
full  second-year  effect  to  all  new  legisla- 
tion which  was  assumed  likely  to  he 
passed  at  the  time  the  second  concurrent 
resolution  set  expenditure  ceUings  last 
November. 

Given  this  relatively  rich  assessment 
of  the  course  of  future  spending,  we  can 
proceed  to  evaluate  the  swrtual  restraint 
which  is  present  in  the  recommended 
outlay  level  of  $412.6  billion  versus  an 
unrestrained  $424.2  billion. 

The  actions  of  the  Budget  Committee 
reflect  certain  savings  which  are  pure 
budget  gimmickry.  In  this  category  can 
be  found  $5.5  biUion  of  the  alleged  $11.6 
billion  savings  due  to  so-called  restraint. 
That  $5.5  bUlion  was  generated  by  the 
following  actions,  and  here  I  refer  to  the 
actions  in  the  conference.  I  recogniy,e 
that  our  conferees  In  the  Senate  were 
restrained  by  the  limitations  of  the  art 
of  the  possible  in  dealing  with  members 
of  the  other  body,  and  congressional 
comitv  prevents  me  from  saying  further 
about  the  other  body. 

Point  No.  1:  Placing  the  Post  Office 
operating  deficit  off-budget  saved  $1  bil- 
lion. That  was  "saved"  on  the  face  of  the 
resolution. 


Thev  did  not  save  it.  It  just  means 
they  have  to  borrow  it,  and  borrow  it 
off-budget.  They  did  not  save  anything: 
they  only  made  the  figures  look  better. 

Mr.  BELLMON.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  on  that  point? 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Surely. 

Mr.  BELLMON.  The  problem  tJie  con- 
ference committee  had  with  that  figure 
was  that  both  the  ranking  Republican 
member  and  the  Chairman  of  the  Sen- 
ate Post  Office  Conomittee  felt  it  would 
be  a  m.istake  to  provide  $1  billion  cf 
subsidy  to  the  Postal  Service  and  thus 
encourage  them  to  continue  some  of  the 
present  actinties  of  the  Postal  Service 
which  the  ranking  Republican  member 
and  the  Chairman  of  the  Post  Office 
Committee  feel  can  be  cleaned  up  and 
stop  some  of  the  excessive  expenditures 
of  the  Postal  Service.  They  felt,  to  use 
their  words,  "to  keep  their  feet  to  the 
fire"  bv  forcing  them  at  the  present  time 
to  borrow  money  and  fund  their  own 
deficits  would  not  continue  so  long  as 
Congress  puts  up  the  money. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  I  imderstand  that  ra- 
tionale. I  have  not  served  on  the  Post 
Office  Committee  since  serving  In  this 
body,  but  I  did  serve  on  the  Post  Office 
Committee  while  serving  in  the  other 
body,  and  I  will  say  their  current  anal- 
ysis may  lend  more  credibility  to  that 
hope  than  the  analysis  that  I  was  more 
familiar  with  earlier.  But  my  expectation 
is  that  that  $1  billicm  will  be  spent,  and 
that  $1  bUlion  rather  than  being  sub- 
sidized by  an  appropriation  here  will  ac- 
tually be  subsidized  by  an  increase  in 
debt  by  the  Postal  Service,  and  that  is  an 
unreal  saving.  It  just  does  not  exist  if. 
Indeed,  my  prediction  is  correct. 

I  hope  that  we  can  save,  but  there  are 
some  reasons  why  that  has  not  occurred, 
and  we  have  not  yet  begun  to  confront 
some  of  the  problems  of  the  Postal  Serv- 
ice and  that,  I  hope,  we  win  get  into  in 
debate  here  because  I  think  there  are 
some  things  that  can  be  done,  but  we  are 
not  going  to  do  that  today. 

I  do  believe  that  taking  that  $1  bUlion 
deficit  out  of  this  and  assuming  they  can 
make  the  savings  or  that,  on  the  other 
side,  they  wiU  just  borrow  the  money 
when  they  are  already  on  capital  appre- 
ciation and  Increased  debt  Is  an  uru-eal 
savings.  It  does  not  really  generate  a  bal- 
anced budget. 

The  second  point:  Assuming  unreal- 
Istically  low  interest  rates  which,  I  be- 
lieve, is  an  unlikely  event  when  you  pro- 
ject it  over  the  period  of  fiscal  1977,  and 
that  would  reduce,  in  the  words  of  the 
conferees,  interest  on  the  debt  by  $1  bil- 
lion, that,  in  my  estimation.  Is  an  unreal 
estimate,  and  I  think  the  current  econo- 
metric projections  by  several  models  wUl 
Indicate  that  interest  rates,  rather  than 
falling,  will  continue  to  rise  during  that 
period  of  time  and  the  interest  on  na- 
tional debt  sa\ings  that  are  projected  in 
this  conference  report  is  unreal. 

The  third  point:  Assuming  higher  OCS 
receipts  than  forecast  by  CBO  "saved" 
$0.7  billion,  that  was  done  simply  In  order 
to  keep  the  figures  down.  It  was  not  gen- 
erated from  any  other  source  other  than 
the  desire  of  having  $0.7  billion  more  to 
spend  in  other  programs  without  Increas- 
ing the  apparent  size  of  the  deficit. 
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The  fourtii  point;  Technical  retidjuflt- 
ments  and  ern)r  corrections  In  function 
600  saved  $1.9  billion — tliey  are  not  real 
savlnKs.  They  are  Just  paper  savings.  I 
worked  In  various  levels  of  Government 
as  we  saw  tliem  generate  Uielr  own  prob- 
lems by  makinR  thl.s  kind  of  t^^rhniral 
adjustment,  and  we  have  .';nnif  expert,'^ 
in  this  field  who  have  done  an  excellent 
Job. 

That  brings  me  to  the  final  point:  The 
unrealistic  a.ssumptloas  relating  to  the 
New  York  Citv  debt  repayment  which 
"saved"  $0  12  billion.  I  think  any  realistic 
assessment  would  Indicate  that  tiiat  debt 
repajrment  will  not  occur  in  the  way  that 
has  been  projected  In  the  conference  re- 
port. 

Thus.  $5  5  billion  of  the  $11.6  billion 
saved  through  restraint  is  a  fictional  sav- 
ing and.  with  the  exception  of  the  tech- 
nical adjustments  made  In  function  600. 
will  ultimately  appear  as  outlays  In  the 
second  concurrent  resolution,  thus  In- 
creasing the  final  deficit  in  fiscal  year 
1977. 

The  remaining  $6.1  billion  of  restraint 
reflects  initiatives  not  of  the  Congress 
but  of  the  administration.  The  pay  cap 
proposed  for  Federal  workers  saved  some 
$13  billion  over  pay  levels  proposed  with- 
in the  current  policy  totals. 

Therefore,  In  1977.  as  in  1976.  Federal 
employees  will  receive  modest  salary  in- 
creases and  In  fact  continue  to  suffer  re- 
ductions in  real  wages  In  order  M>  make 
room  for  expanding  Federal  programs. 
Finally,  tiie  President  has  proposed  sav- 
ings in  national  defense  wliich  the  budg- 
et has  a.ssumed  to  be  realized.  To  the 
extent  that  these  planned  <>avlngs.  many 
of  which  require  legislative  action,  are 
not  realized,  the  remaining  $4.8  billion  in 
savings  associated  with  restraint  are  lost. 
Thus,  there  has  been  no  restraint.  If 
we  doubt  this  conclusion,  we  have  only 
to  look  at  the  areas  in  the  budget  which 
have  grown  rapidly  in  prior  years  and 
now  demand  firm  control.  Outlays  in 
functions  500 — education,  training,  em- 
ployment and  socul  services:  550 — 
health;  600 — income  security;  700 — vet- 
erans benefits;  are  set  at  levels  $3.1  bil- 
lion in  excess  of  current  policy  projec- 
tions So  growth  continues  in  the  general 
areas  where  growth  needs  to  be  con- 
troUed. 

The  budget  process  represents  our  best 
opportunity  to  gain  control  of  Federal 
spending.  The  process  has  not  func- 
tioned well  In  this  regard  to  date  It  is 
unfortimate  that  the  promise  of  the 
Budget  Act  has  not  yet  been  realized  In 
the  enactment  of  a  resolution  which 
gives  evidence  of  true  congressional 
restraint. 

Mr    President,  I  hope  my  colleagues 
will  join  with  me  in  rcKisterini,'  tlielr  dis- 
agreement with  this  conference  report. 
I  again  thank  the  Senator  from  Utah 
for  yieldin,; 

Mr.  MOSS.  I  thank  the  Senator  from 
Idaho  for  hb;  com.ments  and  his  work  on 
the  Budget  ("ommlttee. 

I  am  pleased  U:)  vield  to  the  Senator 
from  Kan.sas  i  Mr.  Dole)  also  a  member 
of  tlie  committee  who  served  as  a  con- 
feree on  this  matter 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  thank  the  dLstingulshed 
Senator  from  Utah 


Mr.  President,  tlie  budget  re.solutlon 
which  has  been  n-port^Hl  by  the  Senate - 
House  conferees  presents  an  unbalanced 
and  unacceptable  resolution  of  several 
Lv^ues  in  tliat  conference. 

Tlie  most  substantial  difference  be- 
tween the  Hoase  and  Senate  budget  res- 
olutiorus  entering  the  conference  wa.-;  in 
the  amount  of  funds  allowed  for  public 
job-creating  programs  In  functions  450 
and  .=iO(),  the  Senate  budget  resolution  al- 
lowed for  $5  billion  in  outlays  and  $4.7 
billion  in  budget  authority  for  such  pro- 
grams The  Hou.se  resolution  provided 
for  $7.8  billion  In  outlays  and  $9  8  bil- 
Uon  in  budi^et  authority  in  functions  450. 
500.  and  allowances. 

In  resolving  tills  difference  of  $2  8  bil- 
lion In  outlays  and  $5.1  billion  In  budget 
authority,  the  conferees  have  reported 
agreement  to  $2.25  billion  in  outlays  and 
$4.2  billion  In  budget  authority  above  the 
Senate  targets.  In  light  of  the  Senate's 
rejection  of  floor  amendments  seeking 
to  add  funds  for  Government  jobs  pro- 
grams, together  with  my  strong  indi- 
vidual views  as  to  the  wisdom  of  this  ap- 
proach to  dealing  with  unemployment.  I 
cannot  support  the  conferees'  agreement. 
It  will  be  noted  by  some  that  the 
budget  deficit  Is  not  much  Increased  from 
the  Senate's  $50.2  billion  agreed  to  in 
the  Senate  resolution.  The  conferees 
have  reported  a  deficit  of  $50  8  billion. 
This  is  a  misleading  deficit  figure.  The 
conferees  managed  to  Increase  pubhc 
jobs  programs  substantially  without 
seriously  affecting  the  stated  deficit  by 
leaving  $1  billion  of  Postal  Servire  spend- 
ing off  tlie  budget.  This  spending  of  dol- 
lars borrowed  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment was  thereby  disguised,  but  not 
eliminated. 

One  of  the  long-run  objectives  of  the 
budget  process  is  to  present  a  full  and 
fair  accounting  of  Government  activities. 
The  Committee  on  the  Budget  has  ex- 
pressed concern  about  the  failure  of 
Congress  to  fully  recognize  the  rt  al  and 
financial  Implications  of  off-budget 
Government  operations.  To  tJike  a  first 
step  toward  remedying  this  situation  the 
Senate  approved  the  visible  on-budget 
funding  of  the  full  Postal  Service  deficit. 
The  Senates  budget  resolution  accurate- 
ly reflected  an  added  $1  billion  In 
outlays  and  deficit.  The  conference  re- 
port is  objectionable  in  it  does  not  reflect 
this  Government  relaU*d  spending  and 
borrowing.  If  tills  spending  and  borrow- 
ing is  explicitly  recognized,  the  deficit 
becomes  $51  8  billion  TliLs  is  a  disturb- 
ing Increase  over  an  already  large — $50  2 
billion — Senate  deficit  target. 

The  budget  resolution  reported  by  the 
conference  committee  has  its  strong 
points  The  deficit  would  he  much  larger 
in  the  absence  of  tlie  rcrominended  $8.1 
billion  reduction  below  the  current  policy 
level  of  outlays.  The  savings  in  the  areas 
of  defense  personnel  and  etticiency  and 
In  various  social  program.^  that  are  en- 
dorsed by  the  budget  resolution  are  com- 
mendable. 

I  wUl  continue  my  vigorous  support  of 
the  budget  process.  I  mu^t.  however, 
maintain  my  strong  objection  to  massive 
programs  of  Government  Job  creation, 
whether  through  public  works  orojects  or 
public  service  employment.  These  pro- 


Lirams  tend  to  be  poorly  timed  with  re- 

.^IH'ct  to  the  economy  s  need  lor  econom- 
ic stimulus,  they  sUirt  Uki  late  and  are 
difficult  to  terminate  We  are  fiu-.ed  with 
situations  again  this  year  The  confer- 
ence report  on  the  budget  resolution 
would  increase  funding  for  public  .serv- 
ice and  public  works  programs  and  for 
countercyclical  a.ssistance  from  roughly 
$9.2  billion  to  $11  3  billion.  It  allows  for 
an  increase  from  360,000  to  650.000  pub- 
lic service  jobs  'Ilicse  action.s  are  entire- 
ly inappropriate  at  a  tune  when  the 
economy  will  be  recovering  and  employ- 
ment Increasing  vigorously. 

I  would  stress  that  when  considering 
the  budget  resolution,  the  Senate  specifi- 
cally and  emphatically  rejected  addi- 
tional funds  for  Government  Jobs-creat- 
ing pro-ams.  We  are  all  well  aware  that 
compromise  is  to  be  ex}K»cted  in  confer- 
ence. The  conference  resolution  to  this 
difference  is  capitulation  rather  than 
compromise.  It  is  difficult  to  justify  an 
affirmative  vote  for  this  resolution  in 
light  of  this  result 

Mr.  BEALL.  Mr.  President  I  wish  to 
speak  briefly  on  Senate  Concurrent  Res- 
olution 109.  the  first  concurrent  resolu- 
tion, as  reix>rted  out  of  conference  last 
week. 

When  tJie  budget  process  began  a  little 
over  a  year  ago,  many  of  as  prai.'^ed  the 
idea  of  Congress  responsibly  acting  to 
control  spending  and  select  priorities, 
and  hoped  that  the  process  would  func- 
tion in  keeping  with  tliose  objectives.  As 
the  Budget  Committee  enters  iti^  second 
year  of  operation,  and  after  much  effort 
and  diligence  on  the  i>art  of  my  fellow 
Budget  Committee  memt>ers,  I  tlmik  we 
can  say  witli  pnde  that  the  budget  proc- 
ess Is  accomplishing  its  task  Without 
some  form  of  fiscal  control,  current  serv- 
ices spending  would  have  ajiproached 
$425  billion  for  fi.scal  year  1977,  and  who 
knows  how  much  would  have  Ixx'U  added 
througli  new  legislation  As  it  stands  now 
tliouKh.  the  conference  cumniittee  has 
restricted  spending  to  $413  3  billion, 
down  almost  $10  billion  from  where  cur- 
rent services  would  have  had  as  .Addi- 
tionally, the  budget  pnx-e.ss  has  firmly 
addressed  the  equally  imix^rtant  question 
of  revenues  and  the  drain  which  tax 
expenditures  impose  thereon. 

Mr.  President,  when  I  addressed  the 
Senate  last  month  during  consideration 
of  the  first  concurrent  re.solution  as  re- 
ported out  of  the  Senate  Committee  on 
the  Budget.  I  urged  tlie  Senate  tf)  adopt 
the  resolution,  realizing  tiial  eiu'h  of  us, 
given  tlie  opportunity,  would  prefer  to 
.see  a  different  mix  of  priorities  and  per- 
haps even  a  different  toUiI.  in  terms  of 
outlays  and  the  size  of  tlie  deficit.  I  sup- 
port tlie  first  concurrent  resolution,  not 
becaa'^e  it  emlxxiies  all  that  I  would  like 
to  see  in  it.  but  ratlier  be<aa'=e  it  accom- 
I'lishes  a  clear  mandate  of  fiscal  re'^traint 
which  Congress  has  a  duty  to  carrj'  out 
.Again,  I  express  my  appreciation  to 
the  chairman  of  the  Budget  Committee 
to  the  ranking  minority  member,  and 
particularly  to  the  Members  of  the  Sen- 
ate who  have  given  their  bipartisan  sup- 
port to  the  objectives  of  the  budgetarv- 
process 

Mr.    ROLLINGS.   Mr.   President,  the 
conference  report  on  Senate  Concurrent 
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Re.solution  109  provides  for  fiscal  1977 
outlays  of  $413.3  billion,  new  budget  au- 
thority of  $454.2  billion,  revenues  of 
$362  5  billion,  and  a  deficit  of  $50.8  bil- 
lion. These  figures  are  much  closer  to 
those  voted  by  the  Senate  than  to  the 
ones  recommended  by  the  House,  and  the 
acting  chairman  of  the  Senate  con- 
ferees. Senator  Moss,  deserves  our 
thanlis  for  the  fine  job  he  performed  In 
getting  the  House  to  accept  these  num- 
bers. 

I  wish  to  make  several  comments  on 
these  budget  figures.  First,  when  tax  ex- 
penditures— or  the  loopholes — are  in- 
cluded in  the  totals,  we  are  dealing  witli 
a  budget  which  exceeds  one-half  of  $1 
trillion. 

Second,  these  numbers  would  be  even 
higher  than  they  are  If  the  Committees 
on  the  Budget  had  not  exerted  restraint. 
Compared  to  what  would  be  spent  in  fis- 
cal 1977  under  the  laws  and  policies  for 
which  funding  w;is  provided  last  ye<ir.  we 
will  save  over  $8  billion  if  the  budget 
guidelines  in  this  resolution  are  ac- 
cepted by  the  Congre.ss,  and  we  will  gain 
another  $2  billion  In  revenues  through 
tax  reforms. 

Tliird,  the  projected  deficit  of  $50.8 
billion  is  still  too  high  for  my  preference. 
But  it  Ls  lar^'oly  attributable  to  the  reces- 
sion. We  mu.'-t  strive  toward  a  balanced 
budget  and  the  way  to  get  these  Is  the 
road  to  economic  recovery.  This  resolu- 
tion wUl  move  us  down  that  road  at  a 
pace  which  respects  the  dangers  of  In- 
flation 

Finally,  I  would  like  to  say  some 
words  about  the  allowance  for  national 
defense. 

The  first  concurrent  re,<:olution  pro- 
vides $112.5  billion  In  budget  authority 
and  $100.8  billion  in  outlays  for  national 
defense  in  fiscal  1977. 

These  figures  compare  with  the  de- 
fense budget  allowance  for  fiscal  1976,  in 
the  second  concurrent  resolution  which 
we  adopted  last  fall,  of  $101  billion  in 
budget  authority  and  $91.9  billion  in 
outlays. 

The  Increases  over  last  year— $11.5 
billion  in  budget  authority  and  $8.9  bil- 
lion in  outlays — will  provide  for  pay  in- 
creases for  civilian  and  military'  em- 
ployees of  the  Defense  Department  and 
other  agencies,  for  price  Increases  due  to 
inflation,  and  for  real  growth  In  defense 
purchases  of  $9.1  billion. 

This  Increase  In  purchases  will  pay 
for  Improvements  in  the  readiness  and 
skills  of  our  Armed  Forces,  for  the  re- 
pair, overhaul,  and  modification  of  the 
growing  backlog  of  below  standard  or 
Inoperable  equipment,  aircraft,  and 
naval  vessels,  for  additional  research 
and  development  work,  and  for  Increased 
procurement  of  weapons  systems  and 
equipment  for  the  Armed  Forces  of  the 
coming  decade. 

Mr.  President,  this  increase  In  tlie 
budget  for  defense  purchases  is  unavoid- 
able if  we  wish  to  maintain  our  defen.se 
capabilities  and  provide  for  the  future. 
We  on  the  Committee  on  the  Budget 
have  reached  this  Judgment  after  care- 
f'il  study.  In  support  of  our  conclusion, 
let  me  cite  several  pertinent  facts. 

Overall,   our   combat   forces    are   not 


greatly  different  In  size  from  those  we 
maintained  in  the  late  1950's  and  early 
1960's,  before  the  'Vietnam  war. 

The  weapons  systems  with  which  thev 
are  equipped,  however,  tend  to  be  mark- 
edly more  sophisticated,  more  capable — 
and  more  costly.  The  trend  toward  more 
capable  weapons  systems — a  trend  which 
is  responsive  to  changes  in  overseas  de- 
plo\Tnent5  as  well  as  to  the  military 
technology  and  tactics  of  potential  ad- 
versaries— inevitably  exerts  some  up- 
ward pressure  on  the  defense  budget. 
This  trend  can  be  partially  offset  by 
force  reductions,  elimination  of  obsolete 
missions  and  functions,  and  greater  at- 
tention to  cost  factors  in  the  design  of 
new  weapons.  But  it  can  never  be  wholly 
ehminated. 

It  is  reasonable,  therefore,  to  expect 
that  it  will  cost  roughly  as  much  to 
develop  and  procure  replacements  for 
our  present  generation  of  weapons  sys- 
tems as  it  cost  to  develop  and  deploy  the 
f  xlsting  systems. 

However,  between  1973  and  1976,  the 
annual  average  budget  for  defense  in- 
vestment— in  which  I  include  research, 
development,  testing  and  evaluation,  and 
procurement  fundin.tj — was  28  percent 
le.ss  than  the  average  in  the  pre- Vietnam 
ye^rs  Irom  fiscal  1962  through  fiscal 
11)65,  when  measured  in  constant  dollars 
that  exclude  the  effects  of  inflation. 

For  tlie  past  5  years  we  have  been  able 
to  hold  defease  spending  down  because 
our  forces  were  largely  reequipped  dur- 
ing the  V'ietnam  war.  Now,  however,  we 
must  begin  to  face  up  to  the  costs  of 
mtroducing  the  next  generation  of  weap- 
ons— those  that  wul  see  service  In  the 
1980"s,  the  1990's,  and  beyond.  Further- 
more, it  is  clear  that  the  annual  ship- 
building rate  necessary  to  sustain  a  fleet 
of  the  present  size  into  the  1990's  is 
higher  than  the  average  number  of  ships 
we  have  funded  over  the  last  5  years. 

In  short,  at  some  point  we  in  Congress 
will  have  to  lace  up  to  the  hard  choice: 
Do  we  spend  what  it  takes  to  maintain 
our  dcrenses,  or  do  we  decide  to  have  a 
smaller  and  different  kind  of  Defense 
Establlshnient? 

We  could  go  on  postponing  that  choice 
for  another  year  or  two — and  the  bill  for 
deferred  modernization  of  our  forces 
would  grow  larger  each  year.  But  the 
prudent  thing  to  do,  In  my  judgment,  Is 
to  face  the  matter  squarely  this  year.  It 
is  essential  that  we  in  the  Congress  dem- 
on.strate  to  tlie  world  this  year  our  com- 
mitment to  maintaining  effective  de- 
fenses for  our  Nation.  This  defense 
budget  gives  that  signal. 

At  the  same  lime.  I  wish  to  remind 
the  Senate  that  tills  Is,  in  fact,  a  very 
tight  defense  budget.  The  Committees 
on  the  Budget  are  assuming  that  the 
Congress  will  adopt  a  range  of  economies 
and  cost-reduction  actions  which  could 
save  as  much  as  S5.4  billion  in  fiscal  1977 
budget  authority.  A  numner  of  these  ac- 
tions require  ajsprovai  of  legislation.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  summary 
of  these  cost  savings  be  printed  in  the 
Repokij  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 


Summary  of  cost  savings 
[In  bllUons] 

Pay  comparability H.777 

Pay   raise   caps .701 

Eliminate  1  percent  kicker .112 

Eliminate  commlssEiry  subsidy ,  lio 

Eliminate  dual  coaipensation .  045 

Reduce  civUlan   personnel .  loO 

Eliminate   enlistment    bonuses 044 

Cut  administrative  duty  pay   of  re- 
serves     .002 

Reduce  National  Guard  training .016 

Cut  Cadet  and  Midshipman  pay .002 

Increase  fair  market  rental .047 

Stockpile   sales .746- 

Moderate        MUitary        Construction 

starts .771 

Reduce  family  hou.sing .127 

Moderate  R.  &  D.  effort .258 

Reduce  petroleum  consumption 200 

Reduce  Navy  reserves 046 

Reduce  travel  allowances 120 

Eliminate  Selective  Service  registra- 
tion     021 

Rely  on  local  disaster  preparedness .  032 

Reduce    active    duty    man-years    for 

military  personnel .092 

Other  reserve  efficiencies .037 

Total    savings 5.406 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  My  colleagues  will 
notice  that  the  list  contains  some  un- 
popular Items,  such  as  the  pay  caps  and 
the  reduction  In  the  commissary  sub- 
sidy. We  on  the  Committee  on  the  Budget 
are  well  aware  of  the  difiBculty  of  achiev- 
ing some  of  these  reductions.  It  may  be 
that  the  Congress  will  prefer  to  substi- 
tute other  cost-sa\ing  proposals,  such 
as  a  contributorj-  retirement  system  and 
a  contributory  medical  insurance  pro- 
gram for  the  military.  The  Committee  on 
the  Budget  are  not  wedded  to  this  list. 
But  we  are  firmly  wedded  to  our  budget 
targets.  If  the  cost  savings  do  not  occur. 
then  the  Congress  will  have  to  find  other 
places  to  cut  the  defense  budget.  And 
the  only  other  feasible  place — short  of 
a  massive  reduction  in  defense  jobs — 
would  be  to  cut  defense  purchases. 

I  believe,  as  do  most  of  my  colleagues 
on  the  Committee  on  the  Budget,  that 
the  cost-saving  actioris  I  have  outlined 
above  are  greatly  preferable  to  cutting 
defense  purchases,  in  the  light  of  the  un- 
deniable need  to  press  on  with  the  mod- 
ernization of  our  forces. 

This  resolution  takes  no  position  on 
the  specifics  of  tJie  weapons  systems  tliat 
are  appropriate  for  the  modernization 
of  our  forces.  The  B-1  is  not  specifically 
in  here — nor  Is  it  specifically  excluded. 
The  resolution  takes  no  position  on  the 
kind  of  shipbuilding  program  we  should 
have,  or  whether  to  continue  Minuteman 
in  production. 

We  will  shortly  have  an  opportunity 
to  debate  these  specifics  and  others,  when 
the  regular  armual  defense  authoriza- 
tion and  appropriations  bills  come  to  the 
floor. 

\Vhat  this  resolution  says  is  that,  in 
our  considered  judgment,  we  will  re- 
quire about  $112.5  billion  in  budget  au- 
thority and  $100.9  billion  in  outlays  to 
c^ver  essential  defense  programs  in  fis- 
cal   1977 

We  did  not  arrive  at  this  ixisition 
lightly.  We  held  hearings  on  our  defense 
needs  over  a  period  of  several  months, 
first  in  the  defense  task  force  and  then 
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with  the  full  CommltfeM  OD  ttw  Budget. 
The  task  fo'-ce  then  held  a  Joint  hear- 
ing with  the  Manpower  Subcommittee 
of  tlie  Senate  Armed  Services  Commlt- 
lee.  at  the  invitation  of  my  distinguished 
colleague  Senator  Nunn,  to  review  some 
of  the  manpower  cost-reduction  issues. 

We  arrived  at  this  decision  in  a  spirit 
of  bipartisanship,  for  which  Senator 
Bellmon.  the  ranking  minority  mem- 
ber, and  Senators  Dole  and  Buckley. 
who  served  with  me  on  the  defense  task 
force,  deserve  full  credit.  These  figures 
are  the  best  we  could  come  up  with,  and 
they  merit  the  wholehearted  support 
of  the  Senate. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
in  support  of  the  conference  report  on 
Senate  Concurrent  Resolution  109,  tlie 
first  concurrent  resolution  on  the 
Budget  for  fiscal  year  1977. 

I  believe  that  the  Budget  conference, 
where  I  was  a  conferee,  has  produced  a 
resolution  substantially  Improved  over 
the  one  which  passed  the  Senate  on 
April  12. 1  voted  for  tliat  resolution — but 
I  did  so  with  some  reluctance,  after  sup- 
porting four  unsuccessful  attempts  to 
amend  the  functional  totals  to  reflect  my 
concerns  over  needs  unmet  within  three 
of  the  functions  and  an  approved  level 
of  defense  spending  which  I  believed  to 
be  excessive. 

The  leadership  and  the  cooperation  of 
the  Senator  from  Utah  (Mr.  Moss>  and 
the  Senator  from  Oklahoma  (Mr.  Bell- 
mon) contributed  greatly  to  the  product 
we  have  produced. 

Senator  Moss  provided  strong  leader- 
ship for  the  Senate  conferees  in  the  ab- 
sence of  the  ailing  Budget  Committee 
chairman.  Senator  Muskie — whose  own 
leadership  has  done  so  much  to  make 
this  new  and  vitally  important  congres- 
sional budget  process  succeed.  And  Sena- 
tor Bellmon  greatly  helped  us  to  arrlv© 
at  a  product  which  maintamed  the  over- 
all fiscal  restraint  upon  which  the  Sen- 
ate properly  insisted,  while  providing  ac- 
commodation with  the  views  of  the 
House  which  were  frequently  similar  to 
my  own — as  to  needs  which  the  Senate- 
passed  resolution  did  not  meet. 

I  am  delighted  to  say  that  in  those 
areas  in  which  1  expressed  my  strongest 
concerns — jobs,  veterans,  and  defense — 
the  conference  has  improved  the  original 
Senate  resolution.  And,  too,  the  confer- 
ence has  produced  a  resolution  which 
provides  an  additional  $100  million  for 
law  enforcement — to  permit  adequate 
funding  for  juvenile  Justice  and  the  legal 
services  corporation,  for  which  the  Sen- 
ator from  Indiana  iMr.  Bayh)  gained  the 
support  of  39  Senators  during  the  Sen- 
ate floor  debate  on  the  original  resolu- 
tion. It  has  also  provided  an  additional 
$100  million  in  agricultural  outlays — to 
meet  the  concerns  voiced  by  Senator 
HuDDLESTON  for  additional  research 
funds  and  $300  million  in  current  sp>cnd- 
Ing  for  health  programs  which  both  the 
Senator  from  Massachusetts  (Mr.  Ken- 
nedy >  and  tlie  Senator  from  Louisiana 
<  Mr.  Long)  unsuccessfully  .sought  during 
original  Senate  consideration.  And,  all  of 
these  improvements  have  been  achieved 
without  abandoning  the  basic  framework 
of  an  essentially  restrained  budget. 


Mr.  President,  I  originally  propo.->ed 
a  Uoor  amendment  to  raise  the  amount 
provided  for  veterans  benefits  and  serv- 
ices by  $800  million,  so  that  we  might 
maintain  current  services  to  veterans 
while  achieving  needed  reforms  in  veter- 
ans pensions,  medical  services  and  GI 
bill  benefits.  In  the  long  run,  these  re- 
forms can  save  us  billions  of  dollars.  Tlie 
budget  resolution  reported  by  tlie  con- 
ferees raises  the  amount  of  outlays 
available  for  veterans"  benefits  and  serv- 
ices in  fiscal  year  1977  by  $J00  million 
and  the  amount  of  budget  authority  by 
$100  million. 

I  am  not  entirely  sure  that  the  sav- 
ings In  this  function,  which  the.se  new 
budget  targets  seem  to  contemplate,  can 
be  realistically  achieved — but.  I  cer- 
tainly think  their  achievement  is  more 
likely  than  it  was  under  the  original 
Senate  resolution.  I  remain  committed 
to  seeing  that  veterans  programs  receive 
liigh  priority  attention  under  this  budget 
process.  But  these  are  difficult  economic 
times  and  all  Federal  spending  is — and 
should  be— under  great  restraint. 

Tlie  most  important  achievement  of 
this  budget  conference  Is  with  respect 
to  vitally  needed  jobs.  With  unemploy- 
ment still  at  7.5  percent  and  holding — 
with  7  niilhon  Americans  who  desire  em- 
ployment out  of  work — the  President 
seems  satisfied  with  those  Improvements 
due  primarily  to  congressionally-initi- 
ated  policies — which  the  economy  has  re- 
flected since  the  deepest  pirt  of  the  re- 
cession. The  President's  budget  proposes 
phasing  out  all  emergency  public  serv- 
ices jobs  by  the  end  of  tliis  fiscal  year. 
This  congressional  alternative — which 
I  can  now  conscientiously  support — 
provides  for  1  million  more  jobs  by  the 
end  of  the  year  than  does  the  Presi- 
dent's budget.  Of  these,  approximately 
400.000  will  occur  In  the  private  sector 
as  a  result  of  the  stimulative  effects 
and  direct  expenditures  provided  by 
the  new  congressional  budget,  while 
the  balance  Includes  at  least  520,000 
more  public  service  jobs  and  about 
80,000  jobs  under  the  counter-cyclical 
revenue  sharing  program  which  the 
Congress  has  approved,  but  which  the 
President  continues  to  resist.  The  con- 
ference action  brings  the  resolution  tar- 
gets and  job  creation  potential  Into  line 
with  the  goal  of  the  unsuccessful  Ken- 
nedy floor  Eimendment  which  I  strongly 
.supported. 

Only  by  getting  Amt^ricans  back  to 
work — rather  than  by  paying  Americans 
not  to  work — will  we  achieve  the  healthy 
economy  we  all  desire.  And  only  by 
getting  Americans  back  to  work  wUl  we 
finally  be  able  to  balance  the  budget. 
I  am  delighted  to  report  to  my  col- 
leagues the  Labor  and  Public  Welfare 
Committee  today  adopted  the  proposal 
which  I  put  forward  with  Senators 
Javits,  Kennedy,  M(indai.e  and  Wil- 
liams, that  new  public  service  Jobs  over 
the  present  300,000  nationwide  level  be 
targeted  on  low-Income,  long-term  un- 
employed persons  wlUi  fiinilly  support 
obligations,  working  on  special  projects 
of  up  to  12  months  duration. 

I  believe  that  this  budget  re.solutlon 
now    represents    a    strong    attempt    to 


Klve  Mas  effort  the  high  priority  It  de- 
.scrves. 

The  conferees  have  agreed  to  a  mod- 
tf,t  reduction  in  the  Senate -approved 
levels  of  budget  authority  and  outlays 
for  defense.  Again  these  adjustments 
are  less  than  I  personally  timik  appro- 
priate, but  certainly  this  is  movement 
in  the  n^ht  direction.  Already  there  are 
protests  Irom  thase  who  believe  that 
there  Ls  never  enough  spent  on  defense, 
complaining  that  the  $112.5  billion  in 
new  budget  authority  included  in  this 
re.solutlon  for  deten.'^e  .spenaing  is  not 
enough. 

Tills  resolution  clearly  contemplates 
that  if  thase  administrative  and  legis- 
lative savings  in  defen.se  sjx-nding  pro- 
posed by  the  President  are  not  achieved, 
other  cuts  must  be  made  to  hold  these 
defense  Uirgets.  Some  are  contending 
that  finding  alternate  items  that  may 
prudently  be  cut  will  be  difficult  to  do. 
Mr.  President,  prudent  reductions  i.. 
militarv  spending  will  not  jeopardize 
our  national  .security.  But.  admitting 
that  we  cannot  find  other  places  where 
economies  C4in  be  made  in  this  mon- 
strously huge  defen.se  request  reflects 
on  our  national  wisdom  and  Judgment. 
If  this  budget  process  is  to  work— and 
I  believe  it  must — it  must  be  appUed 
even-handedly  to  all  parts  of  Uie  budget, 
including  defense. 

In  general,  I  am  now  convinced  that 
this  prtx;e.ss  has  ser\xd  us  well.  The  con- 
ference has  achieved  substantial  im- 
provement's in  many  priorities  while 
holding  the  delliit  $1.6  billion  under 
that  which  the  Hou.se  previously  pre- 
dicted and  only  $'jOO  million  over  that 
previously  contemplate<l  by  the  Senatf 
I  believe  this  represents  a  substantial 
accomplishment.  I  am  pleased  to  havt- 
been  part  of  this  proc*>ss.  and  to  urge 
adoption  of  the  conference  report 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  as  far  as  I 
know,  there  are  no  further  comments  to 
be  made. 

As  I  explained,  Mr.  President,  because 
we  ended  in  technical  disagreement  with 
the  House  and  because  we  did  not  remain 
within  the  range  between  tJie  two  Houses. 
it  will  be  necessary  to  have  two  votes  on 
this  matter. 

Heretofore,  the  yeas  and  nays  were  or- 
dered on  the  conference  report. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  pre- 
vioas  order  for  the  yeas  and  nays  on  the 
conference  report.  Senate  Concurrent 
Resolution  109,  be  transferred  from  that 
question  to  the  motion  to  be  rafde  to 
concur  in  the  House  amendment  with  an 
amendment  in  the  nature  of  a  substitute. 
This  has  been  cleared,  by  the  way,  with 
Senator  Harry  F.  Byrd.  Jr.,  the  mover 

of  the  yeas  and  nays.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  ^Mr.  Cur- 
tis) .  Is  there  objection? 

The  Chair  hears  none.  Without  objec- 
tion, it  Is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President.  I  move  that 
the  conference  report  be  agreed  to 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion Is  on  agreeing  to  the  conference  re- 
port. 
The  conference  report  was  agreed  to 
Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President.  I  move  tliat 
the  Senate  concur  in  the  House  amend- 
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ment  to  Senate  Concurrent  Resolution 
109  with  an  amendment,  which  I  send  to 
the  desk. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  slated. 

The  a.s.sistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows: 

The  Senator  from  Utah  (Mr.  Moss)  pro- 
poses an  amendment: 

In  lieu  of  the  language  propobed  to  be  in- 
serted by  the  House,  Insert  the  following  new 
language ; 

That  the  Congress  hereby  determines  and 
declares,  pursuant  to  section  301(a)  of  the 
Congressional  Budget  Act  of  1974,  that  lor 
the  flscal  year  Ix ginning  on  October  1,  1976 — 

( 1 )  the  reconimended  level  of  Federal  reve- 
nues Is  $362,500,000,000,  and  the  amount  by 
which  the  ai'greKate  level  of  F'ederal  revenues 
should  be  decreased  Is  $15,300,000,000; 

(21  the  appropriate  level  of  total  new 
budget  authority  t.s  $454.2fK),000,000; 

(3)  the  approprl.ile  level  of  total  budget 
outlays  is  $413,300,000,000. 

(4 1  the  amount  of  the  deficit  In  the  budget 
which  Is  appropriate  in  the  light  of  economic 
conditions  and  ail  other  relevant  factors  Is 
$50,800,000.0110;  and 

(5)  the  appropriate  level  of  the  public 
debt  la  $713,100,000,000.  and  the  amount  by 
which  the  tj-mporary  .sta'utory  limit  on  such 
debt  should  accurdinKly  be  Increased  (over 
amounts  specified  In  tection  3(5 1  for  the 
transition  quarter)   Is  $65,900,000,000. 

Sec.  2.  Based  on  allocations  of  the  appro- 
priate level  of  total  new  budget  authority 
and  of  total  budget  outlays  as  set  forth  in 
paragraphs  (2)  and  (3)  of  the  first  section 
of  thU  resolution,  the  Congress  hereby  deU-r- 
mlnes  and  declares  pursuant  to  section  301 
(a)(2)  of  the  Congressional  Budget  Act  of 
1974  that,  for  the  fiscal  ye.ir  beginning  on 
October  1,  1976.  the  appropriate  level  of  new 
budpet  authority  and  the  estimated  budget 
outlays  for  each  major  functional  category 
are  as  follows: 

( 1 )  National  Defense  ( 050 )  : 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $112,600,000,- 
000 

(B)  Outlays,  $100,800,000,000. 

(2)  International  Affairs  (150)  : 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $9,100,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays,  $6.600,000.0()0. 

(3)  General  Science,  Space,  and  Technol- 
ogy (250) : 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $4,600,000,000 

(B)  Outlays,  $4,500.000,0()0, 

(41  Natural  Resources.  Environment,  and 
Energy  (300)  : 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $17,000,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays,  $15,700,000,600. 

(5)  Agriculture  (350)  : 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $2,300,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  ?2. 000. 000.000. 

(6)  Commerce  and  Transportalnn  (4(X))  : 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $18,200,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $17,700,000,000. 

(7)  Community  and  Replonal  Development 
(450)  : 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $7,400,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays,  $7,800,000,000. 

(8)  Education,  Training.  E^mployment,  and 
Social  Services  (500)  : 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $24,600,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays,  $23,000,000,000. 

(9)  Health  (550)  : 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $39,300,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays,  $37,900,000,000. 

(10)  Income  Security  (600)  : 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $158,900,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays,  $139,300,000,000. 

(11)  Veterans  Benefits  and  Services  (700)  : 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  520.100,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $19,500,000,000 

(12)  law  Enforcement  and  Justice  (7B0) : 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $3.4(X).000,000, 

(B)  Outlays,  $3.500,OOO.o6o 


(13)  General  Government  (800) 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $3,600,000,000, 

(B)  Outlays,  $3,500,000,000. 

(14)  Revenue  Sharing  and  General  Pur- 
pose Fiscal  Assistance  (850)  : 

I  Ai  New  budget  authority,  $7,350,000,000. 
(B)  Outlays.  $7,350,000,000. 

( 15)  Interest  (900)  : 

(  A )  New  budget  authority.  $40,400,000,000. 
(B)  Outlays,  $40,400,000,000. 

(16)  Allowances: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $2,850,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays,  $1,150,000,000. 

(17)  Undistributed  Offsetting  Receipts 
(950)  : 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  —$17,400,000,- 
000. 

(B)  Outlays, — $17,400,000,000. 

Sec.  3.  The  Congress  hereby  determines 
and  declares,  in  the  manner  provided  In  sec- 
tion 310(a)  of  the  Congressional  Budget  Act 
of  1974,  that  for  the  transition  quarter 
beginning  on  July  1,  1976 — 

( 1 )  the  recommended  level  of  Federal 
revenues  Is  $86,000,000,000; 

(2)  the  appropriate  level  of  total  new 
budpet  authority  is  $96,300,000,000; 

(3)  the  appropriate  level  of  total  budget 
outlays  Is  $102,200,000,000; 

(41  the  amount  of  the  deficit  in  the  budget 
which  Is  appropriate  In  the  light  of  eco- 
nomic conditions  and  aU  other  relevant  fac- 
tors is  $16,200,000,000;  and 

I  5)  the  appropriate  level  of  the  public  debt 
is  $647,200,000,000  and  the  amount  by  which 
the  temporary  statutory  limit  on  such  debt 
should  accordingly  be  Increased  Is  $20,200,- 
000,000. 

Mr.  MOSS,  Mr.  President,  that  is  the 
language  to  which  I  referred  in  explain- 
ing the  conference  report  and  that  is 
what  the  yeas  and  nays  have  now  been 
ordered  on,  the  amendment  which  is  be- 
fore us. 

I.  therefore,  move  we  proceed  with  the 
vote. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  Ls  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  of 
the  Senator  from  Utah.  The  yeas  and 
nays  have  been  ordered  and  the  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  called 
the  roll. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD  I  announce 
that  the  Senator  from  Idaho  fMr. 
Church'  ,  the  Senator  from  Hawaii  (Mr. 
INOUYE I .  the  Senator  from  W.voming 
'Mr.  M^GEE^  and  the  Senator  from 
California  <Mr.  Tunney)  are  necessarily 
absent. 

Mr.  HUGH  SCOTT.  I  announce  that 
the  .Senator  from  Tennessee  (Mr. 
Baker  * .  and  the  Senator  from  Michigan 
(Mr.  Griffin)  are  neces.sarily  absent. 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  65, 
nays  29.  as  follows: 

(RoUcall  Vote  No.   174  Leg.] 

TEAS — 65 

Bayh  Ford  Mansfield 

Beall  Glenn  Matblas 

Bellmon  Gravel  McClellan 

B'.den  Hart,  Gary  M-Govern 

Brooke  Hart.  Philip  A.    Mclntyre 

Bumpers  Hartke  Metcalf 

Burdick  Haskell  Mondale 

Byrd,  Robert  C.  Hathaway  Montoya 

Cannon  HoUlngs  Morgan 

Case  Huddlesion  Moss 

Chiles  Humphrey  Muskie 

Cranston  Jackson  Nelson 

Domenicl  Javits  Nunn 

Durkln  Johnston  Fastore 

Eagleton  Kennedy  Pearson 

Eastland  Long  Pell 

Pong  Magnuson  Percy 


Randolph 
Bibicoff 

Scott.  Hugh 
Sparl-man 

Stafford 


.^boiirezk 

.Mien 

Bartlett 

Benisen 

Brock 

Buckley 

B5Td. 

Harry  P., 
Clark 
Culver 
Curtis 


Eaker 
Church 


Stennis 
Sievens 
Stevenson 

Stone 
Taft 

NATS— 29 

Dole 

Fannin 

Garn 

Goidwater 

Hansen 

HatSe'd 

Helm" 

Hruska 

L.axalt 

Leahy 

McCitire 

NOT  VOTING — 6 


Talmadge 

Welcker 

Williams 

Toung 


Park  wood 
Pro  xm  ire 
Roth 

Schweiiier 
Scou. 

WlHlarr  L. 
Syminpton 
Thurmond 
Tower 


Griffin 
Inouye 


McGee 

Tunnev 


So  the  motion  to  concur  in  the  amend- 
ment of  the  House  with  an  amendment 
in  the  nature  of  a  substitute  was  agreed 

LO. 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  I  move  to 
reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the  con- 
ference report  was  adopted. 

Mr.  FORD.  I  move  to  lay  that  motion 
on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  waa 
agreed  to. 

BEEF  RESEARCH  AND  INFORMATION 
ACT— CONFERENCE  REPORT 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under 
the  previous  order,  the  Senate  will  now 
proceed  to  the  consideration  of  the  con- 
ference report  on  H.R.  7656,  which  will 
be  stated  by  title. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows : 

The  committee  of  conference  on  the  dl»- 
agreelng  votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the 
amendments  of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  (HJB. 
7656)  to  enable  cattle  producers  to  establish, 
finance,  and  carry  out  a  coordinated  program 
of  research,  producer  and  conBumer  Informa- 
tion, and  promotion  to  improve,  maintain, 
and  develc^  markets  for  cattle,  beef,  and 
beef  products,  having  met,  after  full  and  free 
conference,  have  agreed  to  recommend  and  do 
recommend  to  their  respective  HouBes  this 
report,  signed  by  a  majority  of  the  conferees. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  Senate  will  proceed  to  the 
consideration  of  the  conference  report, 

(The  conference  r<»port  is  printed  In 
the  Record  of  April  Zl,  1976,  beginning 
at  page  11438.> 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
on  this  conference  report  i?  not  to  exceed 
2  hour.?,  to  be  controlled  by  the  Senator 
from  .Alabama  '  Mr.  Allen  '  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  South  DakoU  ( Mr.  .A^ourezk  > . 

Who  yields  time" 

Mr.  MANSFIELD  Mr  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  me  1  minute,  in  which 
to  announce  to  the  Senate  what  the 
schedule  will  be  for  the  remainder  of  the 
week  ai:d  for  the  remainder  of  the 
month? 

Mr  ALLEN  I  yield. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ate win  bo  in  or(ier  The  majority  leader 
is  about  to  make  an  importai.t  announce- 
ment. 

LEGISLATIVE  PROGRAM 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr  President,  fol- 
lowing  the   disposition   of  the  pending 
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cor.lerence  report,  the  Senate  will  re- 
turn to  the  consideration  of  the  Senate 
Rrs,  ;;itiou  400,  establishing  a  Select 
Coainattee  of  the  Senate  on  Intelligence 
Activities.  It  Is  my  understanding  that 
we  will  only  start  on  opening  statements 
and  the  like  tonight. 

Following  the  disposition  of  Senate 
Resolution  400.  the  Senate  will  proceed 
to  the  considern  tion  of  S.  1284.  a  bill  to 
improve  the  effective  enforcement  of 
antitrust  laws,  to  be  followed.  In  turn,  by 
S.  2477.  a  bill  to  provide  more  effective 
public  disclosure  of  certain  lobbying 
activities. 

Following  the  disposition  of  these 
measures,  the  remainder  of  this  month 
and  the  first  weeks  in  June  will  be  com- 
prised of  the  consideration  of  the  au- 
thorizations to  be  reported  from  the 
standing  committees  this  week.  These 
authorizations  include: 

Clean  Air  Act  Amendments; 

Foreign  Military  Aid: 

Vocational  Education  and  Higher  Ed- 
ucation Authorization ; 

Military   Procurement   Authorization: 

Health  Maintenance  Organization  Au- 
thorization; 

Arts  and  Humanities  Authorization ; 

National  Science  Foundation  Author- 
ization; 

Emergency  Medical  System  Authoriza- 
tion: and 

Sea  Grant  Authorization. 

Mr,  ALLEN.  I  was  happy  to  comply 
with  the  Senator'.^  request. 


BEEF     RESEARCH     AND     INFORMA- 
TION   ACT— CONFERENCE    REPORT 

The  Senate  continued  with  the  con- 
sideration of  the  conference  report  on 
tlie  bill  (H.R.  7656)  to  enable  cattle  pro- 
ducers to  establish,  finance,  and  carry 
out  a  coordinated  program  of  research, 
producer  and  consumer  Information,  and 
promotion  to  improve,  maintain,  and  de- 
velop markets  for  cattle,  beef,  and  beef 
products. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  President.  I  yield  my- 
self such  time  as  I  may  require. 

H.R.  7656  is  important  self-help  legis- 
lation for  the  beef  industry — an  industry 
that  has  endured  a  long  series  of  eco- 
nomic distortions. 

ThLs  bill  is  only  enabling  legislation. 
It  provides  domestic  cattle  producers  a 
vehicle  by  which  they  can  vote  in  a  na- 
tional referendum  on  an  order  which, 
if  approved,  would  create  a  Beef  Board. 
In  other  words,  the  board  is  not  cre- 
ated unless  it  is  approved  In  a  refer- 
endum of  cattle  producers.  The  order 
would  be  issued  by  the  Secretary  of  Ag- 
riculture pursuant  to  the  provisions  of 
H  R.  7656.  Members  of  the  Beef  Board 
would  be  cattle  producers  appointed  by 
the  Secretai-y  from  qualified  nominees 
representing  producers  in  each  beef- 
producing  geographic  area. 

The  Beef  Board  would  develop — sub- 
ject to  the  Secretary's  approval — a  pro- 
gram of  research,  producer  and  con- 
sumer Information,  and  promotion  de- 
sifTned  to  strengthen  the  cattle  and  beef 
Industry's  position  in  the  marketplace, 
and  maintain  and  expand  domestic  and 
foreign  markets  and  uses  for  U.S.  beef. 

The  program  would  be  financed  from 


a.-;.st•.-.^mont.s  paid  by  cattle  producers,  not 
the  public  Treasur>'. 

However,  before  the  order  could  go 
into  effeit.  it  must  be  approved  by  catUe 
producers  voting  Ln  a  referendum 

The  principal  difference  between  the 
House-passed  bill  and  Uie  Senate 
amendments  related  to  voting  proce- 
dures for  the  referendum  At  the  first 
meeting  of  the  conference  committee, 
the  Senate  amendment  was  accepted. 

The  Senate  amendment  provided  that 
a  referendum  would  be  approved  if  it 
was  favored  by  not  less  than  two-thirds 
of  the  producers  voting,  or  in  the  alter- 
native, if  it  was  favored  by  a  majority  of 
the  voting  producers,  if  tiiis  majority 
owned  not  less  than  two-thirds  of  the 
cattle. 

However,  on  December  15,  1975,  the 
House  recommitted  the  bUl  to  confer- 
ence. While  the  recommittal  was  with- 
out instructions,  the  major  concern  re- 
lated to  the  voting  procedures. 

The  conference  committee — at  its  sec- 
ond meeting — agreed  to  the  voting  pro- 
cedures of  the  House-passed  biU.  That 
was  the  chief  question  In  controversy. 
The  Senate  took  the  position  that  the 
referendiun  would  be  approved  if  ap- 
proved by  two- thirds  of  the  producers  or 
by  50  percent  of  those  voting,  if  all  50 
percent  owned  two-thirds  of  the  cattle 
owned  by  those  participating  in  the 
referendum.  The  House  provision  pro- 
vided that  it  must  be  approved  by  two- 
thirds  of  the  producers  and  that  50  per- 
cent of  the  producers  had  to  i>articlpate 
in  the  referendum  for  It  to  be  ordered, 
to  be  successful. 

The  argtmient  made  by  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  South  Dakota  at 
the  time  the  bill  was  passed  In  the  Sen- 
ate was  tiiat  imder  the  Senate  provision, 
it  provided  for — as  he  aptly  said — one 
cow.  one  vote:  whereas,  the  House  pro- 
vided for  one  producer,  one  vote. 

The  conferees  did  put  in  the  provi- 
sion which  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  South  Dakota  thought  was  the  more 
democratic — that  Is.  to  let  It  be  decided 
by  the  producers.  In  other  words,  a  small 
producer,  a  producer  of  10  head  of  cattle, 
would  have  the  same  vote  as  the  owner 
of  a  herd  of  1,000. 

So  this  takes  care  of  the  small  pro- 
ducer and  it  does  not  let  the  question 
be  decided  by  the  large  producer. 

The  conference  committee — at  Its  sec- 
ond meeting — agreed  to  the  voting  pro- 
cedures of  the  House-passed  bill.  The 
procedures  are.  I  am  Informed,  accept- 
able to  cattle  producers  and  the  beef  de- 
velopment task  force,  the  group  which 
represented  the  producers  in  the  develop- 
ment of  the  legislation. 

Under  the  voting  procedures  adopted 
by  the  conference  committee,  the  Secre- 
tary Is  to  register  the  producers  not  less 
than  10  days  prior  to  the  date  of  the  ref- 
erendum. The  order,  to  be  effective,  must 
be  approved  by  at  least  two-thirds  of 
the  producers  voting  in  the  referendum, 
and  at  least  50  percent  of  the  registered 
producers  must  vote  in  such  referendum. 

It  should  be  pointed  out  that  the  pro- 
gram developed  by  the  Beef  Board  would 
not  in  any  way  usurp  or  replace  an  on- 
going State  beef  promotional  program 
now  In  existence.  It  would  complement 
the  existing  beef  promotional  program. 


Mr.  President.  I  move  the  adoption  of 
the  conference  report  and  I  ask  unani- 
mous con.sent  th.it  there  be  printed  at 
this  point  in  tlie  Record  a  summary  of 
H  R.  76.56.  as  adopted  by  the  conference 
committee. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  summary 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows : 

SrMMART  OF  H  R.  76,56 

HJR.  7656,  as  agreed  to  by  the  coiiference 
conunlttee,  authorizes  the  Secretary  of  Agri 
culture  to  Issue  a  national  order  providing 
for  the  establishment  of  a  Beef  Board  con- 
Rlstlng  of  not  more  than  68  members,  and 
alternates  therefor. 

( 1 )  The  Beef  Board  would  develop,  subject 
to  the  Secretary's  approval,  a  program  of  re- 
search, producer  and  consumer  Information 
and  promotion  designed  to  strengthen  the 
cattle  and  beef  Industry's  po,sltlon  In  the 
marketplace,  and  maintain  and  expand  do- 
mestic and  foreign  market.s  and  iise.s  for 
United  States  beef.  Ilie  program  would  be 
financed  from  as-sessmeuts  paid  by  cattle  pro- 
ducers The  Beef  Board  shall  appoint  from  its 
members  an  executive  committee,  con.-'lstlng 
of  not  less  than  seven  nor  more  than  eleven 
members  broadly  representative  of  the  In- 
dustry, to  employ  a  staff,  and  cond'ict  rou- 
tine business,  within  the  policies  determined 
by  the  Beef  Board. 

No  advertising,  consumer  education,  or 
sales  promotion  program  established  under 
the  Act  may  make  use  of  false  or  misleading 
claims  in  behalf  of  cattle,  beef,  or  beef  prod- 
ucts, or  false  or  misleading  statements  with 
respect  to  quality,  value,  or  u.se  of  any  com- 
peting product. 

(2)  Members  of  the  Beef  Board  would  be 
cattle  producers  appointed  by  the  bt-cretary 
from  qualified  nominees  representing  pro- 
ducers from  each  beef -producing  geographic 
area. 

i3i  Approval  by  referendum  among  cattle 
producers  engaged  In  the  production  of 
cattle,  during  a  representative  period  as  de- 
termined by  the  Secretary,  would  be  required 
before  the  order  could  become  effective  The 
order  would  not  be  effective  unless  the  Sec- 
retary determines  that  It  la  approved  or 
favored  by  not  less  than  two-thirds  of  the 
registered  producers  voting  In  the  referen- 
dum and  at  least  50  percent  of  the  reyistered 
producers  vote  In  the  referendum.  The  Sec- 
retary Is  to  register  the  producers  not  less 
than  10  days  prior  to  the  date  of  the  ref- 
erendum. 

The  Secretary  Is  to  take  such  precautions 
as  he  deems  necessary  to  assure  that  the  Gov- 
ernment is  reimbursed  for  Its  out-of-pocket 
expenses  Incident  to  the  conduct  of  the  ref- 
erendum whether  or  not  the  order  Is  ap- 
proved. Such  out-of-pocket  exp>ense8  would 
include  all  costs  Incurred  by  the  Government 
(except  the  salaries  of  Federal  employee.M 

(4)  The  order  could  be  terminated  or  sis- 
pended  by  the  Secretary  if  he  found  that  it 
obstructs  or  does  not  tend  to  elTectuate  the 
purposes  of  the  bill.  TTie  Secretary  may  con- 
duct a  referendum  at  any  tUne.  and  shall 
bold  a  referendum  on  request  of  10  percent 
or  more  of  the  number  of  producers  voting  In 
the  referendum  approving  the  order,  to  de- 
termine If  the  producers  favor  the  termina- 
tion or  suspension  of  the  order. 

^)  Funds  to  carry  out  the  beef  research 
and  promotion  program  formulated  by  the 
Beef  Board  would  be  collected  through  a 
"value  added"  assessment  system.  Each  buyer 
of  cattle  would  coUect  an  assessment  from 
the  producer-seller  (based  on  the  value  of 
the  cattle  In-.olvedK  and  pa^s  It  on  to  the 
next  buyer,  with  the  slaughterer  required  to 
remit  the  assessment  to  the  Beef  Board  (If 
no  sales  transaction  occurs  at  the  point  •  : 
slaughter,  a  fair  value  Is  to  be  attributed  to 
the  cattle  at  the  time  of  slaughter.  How- 
ever, cattle  slaughtered  for  his  owh  home 
consumption  by  a  producer  who  has  been  the 
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sole  owner  of  the  cattle  are  not  subject  to 
assessment.) 

The  Beef  Board  may  exempt  from  or  vary 
the  assefiament  on  breeding  animals  until 
time  of  slaughter. 

The  rate  of  assessment  would  be  prescribed 
in  the  order,  and  the  assessments  are  to  cover 
all  expen.ses  of  the  beef  research  and  promo- 
tion program,  including  the  expenses  in- 
curred by  the  Secretary  in  conducting  the 
referendum  and  otherwise  administering  the 
bUI  However,  the  aggregate  rate  of  assess- 
ment may  not  exceed  one-half  of  1  percent. 

(6)  Producers  not  favoring  the  program 
would  have  the  right  to  obtain  refund  of  the 
assessment  If  requested  not  more  than  60 
days  after  the  end  of  the  month  In  which 
the  sale  or  slaughter  of  the  cattle  occurred. 
The  Beef  Board  Is  to  make  a  refund  of  the 
assessment  within  60  days  after  the  request 
u-<  made. 

(7)  Persons  willfully  falling  or  refusing  to 
collect  any  assessments  required  of  them 
for  otherwise  willfully  violating  any  pro- 
vision of  the  order  Issued  by  the  Secretary) 
would  be  liable  for  a  r  IvU  penalty  of  not  more 
than  $1,000.  The  penalty  would  be  in  addi- 
tion to  any  assessment  payable  by  the  pro- 
ducer or  the  slaupliterer. 

(8 1  "Die  Beef  Board  Is  to  submit  to  the 
Secretary,  for  approval,  all  plans  and  proj- 
ects. The  Board  l.";  to  submit  Its  fiscal  year 
budget  to  the  Secretary  for  approval  Copies 
of  the  budget  are  also  to  be  submltr«>d  to  the 
House  Committee  on  Agriculture  and  Senate 
Committee  on  Agriculture  and  Forestry 

Mr.  ALLEN.  I  reserve  the  remainder  of 
my  time 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr  President,  will  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  yield? 

Mr.  ALLEN  I  yield  5  minute.s  to  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Kaiisas. 

Mr.  DOLE  Mr  President.  I  join  the 
chairman  of  the  Agriculture  Subcommit- 
tee 'Mr.  Allen  i  today  in  support  of  ap- 
proving the  Joint  Conference  Committee 
Report  on  H  R.  7656.  the  Beef  Research 
and  Information  Act. 

This  is  bootstrap  legislation  designed 
to  help  our  cattlemen  help  themselves. 
The  changes  made  by  the  conference 
committee  in  the  recent  .session  now  have 
unified  the  support  of  most  of  the  farm 
organizations  In  the  bill  .-ind  we  expect 
prompt  approval  of  the  report  today. 

StJMMARY    CiF    PROVISIONS 

The  Senator  from  Alabama  has  very 
accurately  described  what  has  happened 
in  the  conferences  and  the  hi.'^tory  of  this 
legislation  and  the  summary  of  iti^  provi- 
sion. H.R  7656  does  authorize  the  Secre- 
tarj-  of  Agriculture  to  Issue  a  national  or- 
der providing  for  the  establishment  of  a 
Beef  Board  of  not  more  than  68  members 
representing  producers  from  each  beef- 
producing  geographic  area. 

The  Beef  Board  would  develop,  subject 
to  the  Secretary's  approv.il.  a  program  of 
research,  producer  and  consumer  infor- 
mation, and  promotion  designed  to 
strengthen  the  cattle  and  beef  indus- 
try's position  in  the  marketplace,  and 
maintain  and  expand  dom.e.stic  and  for- 
eign m.Trkets  a;id  uses  for  U.S.  beef. 

Approval  by  referendum  amonjr  cattle 
producers  by  not  le.ss  than  two-thirds  of 
the  producers  voting  in  the  referendum. 
after  registration  10  days  in  advance  At 
least  half  of  those  producers  registering 
must  vote. 

Tlie  Senator  from  Alabama  has  point- 
ed up  the  differences  in  the  referendum 
and  how  they  were  finally  resolved.  I 
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think  that,  on  reflection,  we  now  have 
a  better  provision  before  us. 

The  order  could  be  terminated  or  sus- 
pended by  the  Secretary  or  on  request 
of  producers. 

Pimds  for  the  beef  research  and  pro- 
motion program  would  be  collected 
through  a  "value  added  "  assessment  sys- 
tem from  the  producer-seller  based  on 
the  value  of  the  cattle  involved. 

The  rate  of  assessment  would  be  pre- 
.scribed  in  the  order,  and  the  assessments 
are  to  cover  all  expenses,  including  the 
expenses  incurred  in  conducting  the  ref- 
erendum but  not  to  exceed  .5  percent. 

Producers  not  favoring  the  program 
would  have  the  right  to  obtain  refund  of 
the  assessment  if  requested  not  more 
than  60  days  after  date  of  sale. 

The  Beef  Board  is  to  submit  to  the 
Secretary,  for  approval,  all  plans  and 
projects  and  budgets. 

Mr.  President,  the  cattlemen  of  this 
Nation  pride  themselves  on  operating  on 
their  own.  They  do  not  ask  for  price  sup- 
ports. As  far  as  I  know  the  majority 
never  have.  They  are  proud  of  their  in- 
dependence. The  provisions  of  this  leg- 
islation will  assist  them  in  continuing 
their  efforts  to  provide  an  adequate  and 
reasonably  priced  supply  of  beef.  The 
Senator  from  Kansas  believes  that  this 
legislation  will  be  helpful  in  preserving 
that  production  and  in  increasing  their 
abUity  to  export  this  high-quality,  pro- 
tein-rich food  to  other  nations. 

I  ask  my  colleagues'  approval  of  the 
conference  report. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  a  list  of  organizations  support- 
ing this  legislation  be  printed  In  the 
Record. 

I  will  .say,  in  summary,  that  there  are 
1 1  national  beef  organizations  supporting 
this  approach,  as  shown  by  the  list. 

In  addition,  the  legislation  Is  supported 
by  the  American  Farm  Bureau  Federa- 
tion, the  National  Granse.  some  15  beef 
councils,  .some  10  national  breed  associa- 
tions, and  45  States  cattlemen's  associa- 
tions. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  list  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record,  as 
follows : 
Oroanizations  Endorsing  the  Beef  Research 

AND  InTORMATION  AcT 
NATIONAL    BEEF    ORGANIZATIONS 

1.  American  National  Cattlemen's  Assn. 

2.  American  National  CowBelles 

3.  Associated  Milk  Producers.  Inc. 

4.  Competitive  Livestock  Marketing  Assn. 

5.  Livestock  Laws  Reform  Commission 

6.  National  Livestock  &  Meat  Board 

7.  National  Livestock  Feeders  Assn. 

8.  National  Livestock  Dealers  Assn. 

9    National  Llve.stock  Producers  Assn. 

10.  U.  S.  Beef  Breeds  Council 

11.  United  Dairy  Industry  Assn. 

NATIONAL    FARM    ORGANIZATIONS 

1 .  American  Farm  Bureau  Federation 

2.  National  Grange 

STATE    BEEF    COtTNCILS 

1.  California  Beef  Council 

2.  Colorado  Beef  Board 

3.  Idaho  Beef  Council 

4.  Illinois  Beef  Industry  Council 

5.  Kansas  Beef  Council 

6    Michigan  Beef  Industry  Commission 

7.  Minnesota  Beef  Research  and  Promotion 
Council 

8.  Montana  Beef  Council 

9.  Nebraska  Livestock  Foundation 


10.  North  Dakota  Beef  CouncU 

11.  Ohio  Beef  Marketing  Program 

12.  Oregon  Beef  CouncU 

13.  South  Dakota  Beef  CouncU 

14.  Washington  State  Beef  Commission 
16.  Wyoming  Beef  Council 

NATIONAL    BR  FTP    ASSOCIATIONS 

1.  American  Brahman  Breeders  Assn. 

2.  American  HerefCKXl  Association 

3.  American  International  Charolala 

4.  American  Polled  Hereford  Assn. 

5.  American  Simmental  Assn. 

6.  International  Brangus  Breeders 

7.  International  Maine  Anjou  Assn. 

8.  North  American  Limousin  Assn. 

9.  American  Angue  Association 

10.  American  Red  Angtis  Assn. 

STATE    CATTLEMEN'S    ASSOCIATIONS 

1.  Alabama  Cattlemen's  Association 

2.  Arkansas  Cattlemen's  Association 

3.  Arizona  Cattle  Feeders  Association 

4.  Arizona  Cattle  Growers  Association 

5.  California  Cattlemen's  Association 

6.  Colorado  Cattle  Feeders  Association 

7.  Colorado  Cattlemen's  Association 

8.  Florida  Cattlemen's  Association 

9.  Georgia  Cattlemen's  Association 

10.  Haw-ail  Cattlemen's  CouncU 

1 1 .  Idaho  Cattle  Feeders  Association 

12.  Idaho  Cattlemen's  Association 

13.  nilnols  Livestock  Association 

14.  Indiana  Beef  Cattle  Association 

15.  Iowa  Cattlemen's  Association 

16.  Kansas  Livestock  Association 

17.  Louisiana  Cattlemen's  Association 

18.  Maryland  Cattlemen's  Association 

19.  Michigan  Cattle  Feeders  Association 

20.  Minnesota  Livestock  Feeders  Assn. 

21.  Mississippi  Cattlemen's  Association 

22.  Missouri  Cattlemen's  Assn. 

23.  Missouri  Livestock  F'eeders  Assn. 

24.  Montana  Stockgrowers  Association 

25.  Nebraska  Livestock  Feeders 

26.  Nebraska  Stockgrowers  Association 

27.  Nevada  Cattlemen's  Assn. 

28.  North  Carolina  Cattlemen's  Assn. 

29.  North  Dakota  Stockmen's  Assn. 

30.  Ohio  Cattlemen's  Association 

31.  Oklahoma  Cattlemen's  Assn. 

32    Oregon  Cattlemen's  Association 

33.  Pennsylvania  Cattlemen's  Asan. 

34.  South  Dakota  Stockgrowers'  Assn. 

35.  South  Dakota  Livestock  Feeders  Assn. 

36.  Tennessee  Livestock  Assn. 

37.  Texas  Cattle  Feeders  Assn. 

38.  Texas  &  Southwestern  Cattle  Raisers 

39.  Utah  Cattlemen's  Association 

40.  Washington  Cattle  Feeders  Assn. 

41.  Washington  Cattlemen's  Association 

42.  Western  Montana  Stockman's  Aasn. 

43.  Wisconsin  Cattlemen's  Association 

44.  Wyoming  Stock  Growers  Association 

45.  'Virginia  Cattlemen's  Association 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President.  I  yield  back 
the  remainder  of  mv  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  ABOUREZK.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
opposed  to  the  conference  report  on  H.R. 
7656,  the  beef  checkoff  bill.  I  beUeve  it 
should  be  defeated.  The  House  and  Sen- 
ate conferees  have  agreed  to  the  House 
version  of  the  procedure  for  establishing 
a  referendum  on  this  multimilhon  dol- 
lar advertising  program.  Although  I  be- 
lieve the  new  voting  procedure  is  much 
improved  over  the  other  one.  it  does  not 
in  any  way  alter  the  main  content  of  the 
legislation. 

This  bill  would  tax  everj-  livestock  pro- 
ducer in  this  country  to  pay  for  slick 
advertising  that  will  benefit  the  food 
chainstores  and  the  other  parts  of  the 
meat  Industry  that  are  in  a  position  to 
determine  their  own  profits  It  will  not 
directly   benefit   the    average    livestock 
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producer,  who  has  never  been  and.  under 
this  bill,  will  not  be  a  determinant  of  his 
own  protU.s. 

E\'ery  time  I  hear  this  bill  explained,  I 
hear  a  new  stor>-.  It  seems  clear  that  its 
supporters  are  talking  about  some  lofty 
Ideal,  some  cure-all  for  the  livestock  in- 
dastry  that  has  nothing  to  do  with  this 
iPk'islatlon. 

I  might  just  say  at  this  point.  Mr. 
Pre.sldent.  that  this  legislation  is  opposed 
In  South  Dakota  by  representatives  of 
small  cattle  producers.  For  example.  It  is 
opposed  by  the  South  Dakota  Farmers 
Union  and  by  the  Meat  Promoters  of 
South  Dakota.  Both  organizatlon.s  repre- 
sent many,  many  small  producers 
throughout  the  State  who  are  of  a  like 
mind  with  small  producers  throughout 
the  country. 

T  understand  that  this  bill  will,  accord- 
ing to  tlie  sponsors  mean  millions  of  dol- 
lars in  research  that  will  benefit  cattle- 
men. I  have  also  been  told  It  will  pay  for 
millions  of  dollars  of  advertising  to  "edu- 
cate" consumers  about  beef.  Then.  I  am 
told  It  will  pay  for  millions  of  dollars  of 
promotion  to  help  big  city  people  under- 
stand the  plight  of  the  cattlemen. 

Mr.  President,  those  are  nice  ideas,  but 
there  is  nothing  in  this  legislation  to  as- 
sure that.  There  Is  nothing  to  prevent 
the  corporate  interests  In  the  meat  in- 
dustrj' — the  chalnstore  monopolies,  the 
packin?  houses,  the  large  feedLots,  spec- 
ulators— from  dominating  and  directing 
thL';  program. 

The  so-called  promotional  program  for 
beef  will  be  directed  by  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture.  Mr.  Earl  Butz.  He  will  name 
every  member  of  the  board  of  directors, 
and  all  major  decisions  must  be  approved 
by  him 

Mr.  President,  this  Is  a  mandatory 
taxing  procedure.  Granted,  there  is  a  re- 
fund provision  provided  for  in  the  legis- 
lation. However,  imder  the  refund  pro- 
vision, the  refund  must  be  asked  for 
after  the  money  is  paid.  That  Is  another 
place  where  it  is  discriminatory  against 
srTiall  producers,  many  of  whom  will  not 
bt-  able  to  set  up  the  bookkeeping  proce- 
dures to  apply  for  refunds,  while  large 
cattle  producers  will  be  able  to  afford  to 
apply  for  refunds  once  they  have  paid 
It  In.  because  they  can  afford  the  book- 
keeping staff  to  do  so. 

In  my  opinion,  the  Government. 
through  Secretai-y  Butz.  is  put  in  a  posi- 
tion of  absolute  power  over  this  program 
that  is  touted  as  one  to  be  run  by  pro- 
ducers. I  happen  to  think  that  Secretary 
Butz  is  on  the  wrong  side  of  the  fence. 
He  has  long  been  closely  associated  with 
the  giant  corporations  in  agriculture.  He 
has  served  on  the  board  of  Ralston 
Purina,  International  Minerals  & 
Chemicals,  and  the  J.  I.  Case  Co.,  which 
has  since  blossomed  into  Tenneco.  one 
of  the  biggest  conglomerates  now  com- 
peting with  the  small  fanner  and  inter- 
fering with  his  markets. 

Obviously,  Earl  Butz  did  not  exactly 
step  off  the  tractor  or  out  of  a  cow-calf 
livestock  operation  into  his  job  over  at 
the  Department  of  Agriculture.  I  think 
he  Is  precisely  the  wrong  person  to  be 
naming  the  board  of  directors  to  run  a 
program  supported  by  mpney  mandato- 
rily taxed  from  livestock  Producers,  most 
of  them  small  producer!.  And  he  ccr- 


tiiinly  IS  the  wrong  person  to  be  actmg 
as  a  censor  over  the  ideas  and  concepts 
of  the  Beef  Board. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  felt  for  a  long, 
long  time  that  consumers  and  food  pro- 
ducers ought  to  be  working  together. 
Consumers  have  a  great  deal  more  in 
common  with  livestock  producers  than 
eltlier  of  these  groups  have  with  giant 
companies  Like  Safeway,  or  A.  &  P.,  or 
United  Brands. 

This  is  one  reason  that  I  have  tried  to 
get  consumer  representation  on  the  Beef 
Board.  If  the  advertising,  researching, 
promoting,  and  educating  are  to  be 
aimed  like  a  cannon  at  consumers,  why  In 
the  world  should  not  at  least  one  repre- 
sentative from  a  bonaflde  consiuner  or- 
ganization be  on  the  board  of  directors? 
If  nothing  else.  It  would  help  win  the 
support  of  consumer  groups  for  this  type 
of  legislation. 

The  Senate  did  put  consumers  on  the 
Beef  Board  when  the  legislation  whs  con- 
sidered here.  But  the  conferees  decided 
to  knock  them  off  the  Board  entirely  and 
to  set  up  five  "consumer  advisers" 
stripped  of  all  powers,  and  who  would 
have  none  of  the  already  limited  powers 
of  the  Beef  Board  members. 

As  far  as  I  can  determine,  these  so- 
called  consumers  advisers  would  have 
about  as  much  Influence  as  the  spectators 
at  a  public  hanging.  The  adviser  idea  Is 
a  sham,  pure  and  simple.  The  consumer 
organizations  are  not  deceived  by  this,  as 
evidenced  by  their  continued  opposition 
to  the  bill. 

And  the  sham  becomes  more  real  when 
you  remember  that  Mr.  Butz.  the  con- 
glomerate "farmer's"  friend  over  at 
USDA,  is  the  person  who  appoints  the 
consumer  advisers.  Now,  who  would  these 
consumer  advisers  be?  We  recently  got 
a  very  good  Indication  of  the  kind  of 
consumers  Mr.  Butz  would  choo.se. 

Mr.  Butz  recently  chose  the  eight  mem- 
bers of  the  USDA  Agricultural  Advisory 
Committee  on  Regulatory  Programs 
This  committee  Is  supposed  to  look  over 
all  regulations  that  affect  the  food  In- 
dustry and  make  recommendations  on 
what  rules  ought  to  be  changed  or. 
heaven  forbid,  thrown  out.  The  Secre- 
tary named  a  woman  named  Jane  Arm- 
strong as  the  consumer  representative. 

Ms.  Armstrong  happens  to  be  the  vice 
president  of  Jewell  Food  Stores,  Inc., 
one  of  the  country's  large  food  chains. 

The  Secretary  was  to  choose  an  "ob- 
jective" member  of  the  academic  com- 
munity for  the  board.  He  chose  E.  M. 
Foster,  who  happens  to  be  on  the  board 
of  directors  of  the  Stanger  Co.— a  man- 
ufacturer of  artificial  food  additives.  Mr. 
Foster  is  aLso  head  of  the  Food  Research 
Institute  at  the  University  of  Wisconsin 
InteresUngly,  the  institute  Is  bankrolled 
by  the  corporate  food  Industrv. 

This  kind  of  conflict  of  Interest  is  cer- 
tainly not  foreign  to  Mr.  Butz.  After  all. 
while  he  was  gracious  enough  to  accept 
the  taxpayers'  money  In  his  position  at 
Purdue  University,  he  saw  no  problem  In 
also  .serving  on  the  boards  of  the  com- 
panies I  mentioned  earlier,  as  well  as  a 
large  insurance  company. 

I  shudder  to  think  of  who  he  Is  going 
to  appoint  to  the  token  consumer  ad- 
visory slots,  not  to  mention  the  Beef 
Board  Itself. 


Mr.  President.  If  the  Senate  wants  to 
do  the  riRht  thing,  and  not  shove  an 
abominable  multimiUion  dollar  ripoff 
onto  livestock  producers  who  are  already 
In  financial  trouble,  then  vou  will  defeat 
H.R  7656. 

So  long  as  the  small  producer  Is  not 
guaranteed  benefits  from  a  national  meat 
promotional  effort,  so  long  as  the  Grov- 
emment  has  Its  fingers  wrapped  around 
what  is  falsely  advertised  as  a  producer's 
program,  so  long  as  the  wedge  is  driven 
between  consumers  and  producers,  so 
long  as  this  program  is  mandatory,  so 
long  as  the  corporate  interests  dominate 
this  type  of  program.  I  will  oppose  It. 

I  reserve  tlie  remainder  of  my  time 

The  PRESIDING  OmCER  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  President,  the  confer- 
ence report  provides  that  this  beef  board 
shall  be  set  up  only  if  approved  by  two- 
thirds  of  the  producers,  large  and  ."^mall. 
and  only  If  50  percent  of  the  producers 
participate  In  the  referendum. 

Now.  this  is  a  most  stringent  provision. 
Obviously,  the  small  producers  outnum- 
ber by  far.  manyfold.  the  large  producers 
yet  their  vote  counts  just  the  .same  as 
that  of  a  large  producer,  and  if  the  small 
producers  do  not  vote  this  board  into 
existence,  there  will  be  no  board 

If  thev  do  not  like  the  provisions,  all 
they  have  got  to  do  is  one  of  two  things : 
either  vote  against  It  or  refrain  from  vot- 
ing, because  half  the  producers  have  got 
to  vote  for  It  to  be  a  valid  referendum 

So  If  the  producers,  large  and  small. 
want  to  band  together  and  vote  an  as- 
ses.«:ment  upon  themselves  why  should 
they  not  be  permitted  to  do  .so? 

Mr  ABOUREZK.  Mr.  President.  wUl 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Let  me  finish. 

The  egg  producers  have  such  a  board; 
the  cott/5n  producers  have  such  a  board: 
the  potato  producers  have  such  a  board: 
and  the  wool  producers  have  such  a 
board.  Why  then  should  not  the  cattle 
producers  have  such  a  board  if  thev  see 
fit? 

Much  has  been  made  about  the  fact 
that  a  producer  who  pays  thi.s  a.s.se.^:?- 
ment — by  the  way.  it  cannot  be  more 
than  one-half  of  1  percent  of  the  sale 
price  of  the  cattle:  In  other  words,  it 
could  not  run  more  than  $1  for  a  $200 
sale 

If  the  producer  doe.s  not  want  to  pay 
that  $1  or  wants  to  get  It  hark  or  if  it 
should  run  to  $5  or  $10.  if  he  had  a  large 
.sale,  then  all  he  would  have  to  do  Is  apply 
for  his  money  back.  How  much  book- 
keeping does  that  take? 

The  Senator  from  South  Dakota 
seems  to  think  that  would  be  a  great 
bookkeeping  problem,  that  they  would 
not  have  the  staff  to  apply  for  their  as- 
sessment back.  Well.  I  do  not  think  a 
fellow  would  have  much  trouble  ju.'^t 
signing  up  a  little  application  for  his 
money  back  and  flllinp  It  out.  That  does 
not  take  a  whole  lot  of  bookkeeplns;,  be- 
cause if  a  check  came  in  they  would  not 
have  any  difficulty  spending  ♦he  money 
and  I  assume  it  would  not  take  a  whole 
lot  of  bookkeeping. 

Mr.  ABOUREZK  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  ALLEN  Yes 

Mr.  .\BOUREZK  What  kind  of  book- 
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keeping  procedure  is  it  going  to  require 
to  get  a  refund?  Does  the  Senator  from 
Alabama  know? 

Mr.  ALLEN  Yes.  apply  for  It. 

Mr.  ABOUREZK.  But  how  many  re- 
ceipts would  have  to  be  provided  with 
It? 

Mr.  AIJL£N.  It  is  something  to  be 
worked  out.  It  is  not  provided  for  in  the 
bill,  the  Senator  knows  that.  That  is 
what  you  have  got  the  beef  board  for. 

Mr.  ABOUREZK.  Would  not  the  pro- 
ducer have  to  save  ui:>  all  of  his  sales 
sUps? 

Mr.  ALLEN.  I  do  not  suppose  he  would 
be  going  into  the  market  every  day.  If 
he  went  into  tlie  market  every  day  It 
would  get  him  changing  from  being  a 
small  producer  into  a  large  producer. 

Mr  ABOLTIEZK  But.  be  that  as  It 
may.  would  he  not  have  to  save  up  all  of 
his  documentation  and  show  proof  that 
he  had  paid  that  assessment? 

Mr.  ALLEN.  As  I  say,  tliat  Is  a  regula- 
tion to  be  worked  out  by  the  beef  board. 
I  would  assume  he  would  have  to  make 
some  sort  of  a  showing.  I  Uiink  he  would 
get  some  sort  of  receipt  when  he  made 
his  payment.  He  would  send  tliat  in.  I 
would  assume  it  would  not  take  a  whole 
lot  of  bookkeeping. 

Mr.  ABOUREZK  Would  the  Senator 
agree  It  Is  somewhat  more  complicated 
than  sending  in  the  application,  as  the 
Senator  originally  said? 

Mr    ALLEN.  No,  I  would  not. 

Mr.  ABOUREZK.  With  the  documenta- 
tion? 

Mr  AJ-iLEN.  No.  I  am  not  writing  the 
regulations.  If  the  board  is  approved, 
you  have  got  a  beef  board  acting  under 
the  direction  and  subject  to  the  approval 
of  the  Secretary,  and  tliat  would  formu- 
late the  procedure  on  getting  the  assess- 
ment back.  I  do  not  know  what  procedure 
they  would  have  I  gue.ss  they  would  have 
to  have  some  sort  of  a  .showing  that  the 
tax  was  paid,  otherwii^c  it  would  not  be 
proper  to  be  making  refunds  unless  some 
sort  of  showing  was  made  on  that. 

So  I  do  not  know  what  more  tlie  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  South  Dakota 
would  have  had  the  conference  commit- 
tee do.  They  accedeci  to  his  request  that 
the  Reuse  provision  on  the  referendum 
be  written  into  the  law  and,  I  might  .say 
to  the  distinguished  &  nalor  from  South 
Dakota  that  in  tlie  Senate  Agriculture 
Committee  I  voted  for  the  House  proce- 
dure and  against  the  Senate  procedure 
because  I  thought  it  was  more  democratic 
to  leave  it  to  the  producers,  large  and 
small,  with  each  one  having  a  vote.  That 
is  the  way  it  ended  up.  We  a<conmio- 
dated  the  distingul'^hed  Senator  from 
South  I^akota  in  tlais  regard,  and  I  am 
surprised  he  is  not  giving  his  whole- 
hearted support  to  this  conference  report. 

But  I  am  willing  to  yield  back  the  re- 
mainder of  my  time  if  the  distlngul.shed 
Senator  from  South  E>akota  wishes  to  do 
so;  otherwise  I  will  reserve  the  remainder 
of  my  time. 

Mr.  ABOUREZK.  I  will  yield  it  back 
in  a  moment. 

I  only  want  to  respond  to  the  state- 
ment my  friend  from  .Mabama  just  made 
about  the  refund  provision. 

There  is  little  doubt.  Mr.  President, 
that  most  small  producers  who  did  not 


want  to  participate  in  this  propram  will 
not  want  to  sacrifice  the  time  and  in- 
convenience to  go  through  the  procedure 
of  applying  for  the  refund  while  most  big 
producers  would  have  a  great  deal  more 
money  accrued  in  that  particular  account 
and  would  think  It  was  worth  the 
trouble.  They  might  even  have  an  extra 
bookkeeper  around  to  help  fill  out  the 
apphcations  to  send  in  for  the  refund. 
Of  course,  that  is  contemplated  under 
this  legislation.  Most  small  producers 
would  not  bother  with  it.  and  I  think 
the  Senator  knows  that.  Small  producers 
will  not  bother  with  $5  or  $10  if  there 
is  more  than  $5  or  $10  worth  of  book- 
keeping attached  to  it. 

So  it  is  contemplated  in  this  legis- 
lation. I  remain  convinced  that  it  is 
notliing  more  than  a  ripoff  of  the  small 
producers.  It  takes  money  from  them  in 
a  way  that  in  mo.'^t  cases  they  are  not 
going  to  get  back  in  any  way,  shape  or 
form 

I  am  ready  to  yield  back  the  remaind- 
er of  my  time. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  I  would  like  to  make  one 
comment  based  on  what  the  Senator  just 
said. 

He  has  indicated  tliat  the  small  pro- 
ducer does  not  stand  to  gain  by  this. 
Obviously,  that  is  not  correct.  He  would 
have  tlie  .same  potential  for  gain  as  a 
large  producer  in  that  the  research  that 
was  made  under  this  program  would  be 
of  benefit  to  him. 

He  might  put  more  pounds  on  a  head 
of  cattle.  The  consumption  of  beef  might 
be  increased,  benefiting  him  as  a  pro- 
ducer. 

The  Senator  says  it  is  going  to  be  a 
ripoff  on  the  small  producer.  It  is  cer- 
tainly no  more  of  a  ripoff  on  the  small 
producer  than  it  is  the  large  producer, 
because  tlie  large  producer  is  paying  a 
proportionately  larger  assessment  than 
the  small  producer. 

ALso.  the  small  producer,  as  the  Sena- 
tor knows,  does  not  pay  anything  at  all 
for  beef  consumed  for  himself  and  his 
familv.  of  course. 

Mr.  ABOUREZK.  I  understand  that. 
But  the  Senator's  statement  is  that  it  is 
about  the  same  size  ripoff? 

Mr.  ALLEN.  No.  I  say  if  it  is  a  ripoff. 
as  the  Senator  says.  I  do  not  concede  it 
is.  If  he  does  not  think  it  is  of  benefit  to 
him.  he  simply  does  not  have  to  vote  for 
it,  or  to  refrain  from  voting  would  be 
the  same  thing. 

Mr.  ABOUREZK.  If  the  Senator  will 
yield,  it  seems  to  me  It  is  much  better 
for  the  producer  that  does  not  want  to 
participate  in  this  program  in  the  first 
place,  and  that  Is  exactly  what  Is  hap- 
pening. If  51  percent  of  all  producers 
vote  for  it  and  49  against,  we  have  the 
49  percent  of  the  people  who  are  un- 
happy. There  is  not  unanimity  in  this 
program. 

Mr.  ALLEN,  It  takes  two-thirds,  I  call 
to  the  Senator's  attention. 

Mr.  ABOUREZK.  I  am  sorry,  the  Sen- 
ator is  correct. 

But  there  is  not  unanimity  in  the 
community  of  cattle  producers  aroimd 
the  country-. 

I  apologize  for  the  error:  If  the  one- 
third  minus  1  percent  does  not  want 
it,  they  are  burdened  with  a  program 


they  did  no*  ask  for  and  really  do  not 
want  to  be  mto.  Also,  there  Is  no  provi- 
sion in  the  legislation  that  I  can  see  that 
would  prevent  somebody  who  voted  for 
the  program  from  applying  for  a  reftind 
later  on. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Tliat  is  correct. 

Mr.  ABOUREZK.  In  other  words,  all 
the  large  producers  could  vote  for  the 
program,  get  into  it  and  start  applying 
for  refunds  right  away. 

Mr.  ALLEN   Correct. 

Mr,  ABOUREZK.  And  take  advantage, 
as  the  Senator  said,  of  previous  benefits 
the  advertising  might  have  and  still  get 
all  their  money  back. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  So  covld  the  small  pro- 
ducer. 

Mr.  ABOUREZK.  "Whereas  the  small 
producer,  putting  in  5  or  10  bucks,  might 
say.  "Forget  it,  let  it  stay  In  there." 

He  wUl  be  pajing  for  an  advertising 
program  for  the  big  dudes  who  do  not 
pay  their  own  way. 

It  is  like  our  Federal  tax  system,  is  it 
not? 

Mr.  ALLEN.  I  do  not  see  too  much 
.similarity. 

ADDmONAL      STATEMENTS     SrBMITTKD      ON      THI 
CONFEEENCT   EEPOBT  ON   H  Jl     7656 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  last  year. 
I  cosponsored  introduction  of  the  Beef 
Research  and  Consumer  Information  Act 
In  the  Senate.  I  felt  It  was  good  legislation 
which  would  provide  a  self-help  mecha- 
nism to  the  cattle  industry.  With  the  Im- 
provements which  have  been  made  dur- 
ing the  consideration  of  this  legislation 
by  both  the  Senate  and  House,  I  believe 
it  is  a  bill  worthy  of  our  strong  support. 
From  the  beef  producers'  standpoint, 
this  "self-help"  bill  will  further  organize 
and  manage  the  economic  interests  of 
their  industry.   To  effectively  meet  the 
needs  of   an  increasingly  complex  beef 
economy,  a  forceful  and  intelligent  pro- 
motional,   marketing,    and    educational 
program  is  required  on  a  national  scale. 
Of  highest  priority  Is  to  make  each  cat- 
telman  in  this  country  aware  of  new  and 
proven  ways  in  which  he  can  better  de- 
velop his  production  and  marketing  op- 
erations   With   this   greater  sophistica- 
tion, the  beef  producer  will  be  better  able 
to  assure  us  all  of  a  dependable  supply 
of  beef  at  prices  which  we.  as  Informed 
consumers,    will   realistically   expect   to 
pay- 
When  I  say  "informed  consumer."  I 
refer  to  an  ob.iective  which  will  be  stnved 
for  through  this  national  beef  research 
and  information  program.  Just  as  beef 
producers  will  reap  educational  benefits 
from  this  program,  so  too  will  shoppers. 
All  of  us  should  have  some  understand- 
ing of  the  significance  to  domestic  beef 
production  and  prices  of  such  factors  as 
beef  imports  and  high  feed  costs 

In  general,  the  consumer  needs  to 
know  why  beef  prices  rise  and  fall,  who 
is  profiting  or  suffering  losses  from  er- 
ratic prices,  and  by  how  much  .^bove  all, 
the  shopper  at  the  beef  counter  must  re- 
alize that  cattlemen  are  working  in  the 
best  interests  of  the  coimtry.  and  are 
entitled  to  make  a  decent  living  ^hile 
doing  so. 

It  is  my  hope  that  a  spirit  of  coopera- 
tion and  mutual  understanding  between 
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beef  producers  and  consumers  will  be 
fostered  by  this  legislation  I  noted  this 
morning  at  liearlngs  before  the  Commit- 
tee on  Agriculture  and  Pi)restry  that  rep- 
resentatives of  the  Consaimer  Federation 
of  America,  as  well  as  ihe  major  farm 
organizations,  were  prei  ?nt  to  testify  in 
support  of  the  Farmers  Market  Act  and 
similar  legislation  whlcli  was  introduced 
last  year  by  Senator  Hn  iphrey  and  my- 
self. At  the  hearings,  i  cnator  Huddle- 
STON  commented  to  the  roung  lady  from 
the  Consumer  Federate  n  that  h«  felt  a 
growing  awareness  amo  ig  consumer  ad- 
vocates of  the  dlfiacultl(  3  faced  by  those 
who  provide  food  an  1  fiber  for  the 
United  States.  I  think  this  Is  laudable, 
and  absolutely  necessa]  f-  We  owe  it  not 
only  to  those  in  agrlj  ulture,  but  also 
those  who  are  served  t  y  agriculture,  to 
find  ways  in  which  coo  )eration  and  un- 
derstanding can  be  dev  sloped. 

Mr.  President,  this  bjll  does  just  that, 
and  I  believe  If  for  nd  other  reason.  It 
merits  enactment.  I  wiild  urKe  my  col- 
leagues to  support  the  bill  with  me.  for 
the  benefit  of  American  ranchers  and 
consumers.  j 

Mr.  ABOUREZK.  Mr]  President,  I  am 
ready  to  yield  back  the  remainder  of  my 
time 

Mr.  ALLEN.  I  yield  back  the  remainder 
of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Stafford).  All  time  is  yielded  back.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  conference 
report  on  the  Beef  Research  and  Infor- 
mation Act.  The  yeas  and  nays  have  been 
ordered,  and  the  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  announce 
that  the  Senator  from  Idaho  (Mr. 
Church),  the  Senator  from  Hawaii  (Mr. 
INOUYE).  the  Senator  from  Wyoming 
( Mr  McGee  » .  the  Senator  from  Califor- 
nia (Mr.  Tdnney)  and  the  Senator  from 
New  Mexico  (Mr.  Montoya)  are  neces- 
sarily absent. 

Mr.  HUGH  SCOTT.  I  announce  that 
the  Senator  from  Tennessee  (Mr. 
Baker),  the  Senator  from  Massachusetts 
(Mr.  Brooke  I  and  the  Senator  from 
Michigan  (Mr.  Griffin)  are  necessarily 
absent. 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  65. 
nays  27.  as  follows: 

[RollcaU  Vote  No.   175  Leg.) 
YEAS — 85 


Hart.  PhlUp  A. 

Hnthaway 

JavlH 

Kennedy 

Mathlas 

Mclntyre 


Morgan 
Muskle 
Nelson 
Paatore 

Pell 
Prormire 


Riblcoff 
Schwelker 

Scott.  Hxigh 
Stevenson 
Welcker 
Williams 


Alien 

Bartlett 

Ba\h 

Belimon 

Bentsen 

Brock 

Bm-kJey 

Burdlck 

Uyrtl. 

Harry  F..  Jr. 
Cannon 
Chiles 
Clark 
Cranston 
Culver 
Curtis 
Dole 

Domenlcl 
Eastland 
P'annln 
Pong 
Ford 
Oam 


Abourezk 

Beall 

Bidea 


Ooldwater 

Oravel 

Hansen 

Hart.  Gary 

Hartke 

Haskell 

Hatfield 

Helms 

HoUings 

Hruska 

HMddleston 

Humphrey 

Jackson 

Johnston 

Laxalt 

Leahy 

Long 

Magnuson 

Mansfield 

McClellan 

McClure 

McGovern 

Metcalf 

NAYS— 27 

Bumpers  Durkln 

Byrd,  Robert  C.  Eagletoa 
Case  Olenn 


Mondale 

Moss 

Nunn 

Packwood 

Pearson 

Percy 

Randolph 

Roth 

Scott. 

William  L. 
Sparkmnn 
Stafford 
Stennla 
Stevens 
Stone 
Sjmlngton 
Taft 

Talmadge 
Thurmond 
Tower 
Young 


NOT  VOTINO — 8 

Baker  Qrlffln  Montoya 

Br<X)ke  Inouye  Tunney 

Church  McGee 

So  the  conference  report  was  agreed  to. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Nevada  \s  recognized. 


ORDER  FOR  RECOGNITION  OF  SEN- 
ATOR  RIBICOFF 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  after  the  Sen- 
ator from  Nevada  has  completed  his  re- 
marks the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Connecticut  (Mr.  Ribicoff)  then  be 
recognized. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


PROPOSED  STANDING  COMMITTEE 
ON    INTELLIGENCE    ACTIVmES 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under 
the  previous  order,  the  Senate  will  now 
resume  consideration  of  the  unfinished 
business.  Senate  Resolution  400.  which 
the  clerk  will  state. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
read  as  follows; 

A  resolution  (8.  Ree.  400)  to  efstabllsh  a 
Standing  Committee  of  the  Senate  on  In- 
telligence Activities,  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  resolution. 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President,  before  I 
get  to  discuss  the  history  and  action  by 
the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Administra- 
tion on  Senate  Resolution  400,  I  state 
that  several  Senators,  including  myself, 
representing  groups  of  Senators  holding 
various  points  of  view  have  been  meet- 
ing and  dLscussing  the  possibility  of 
working  out  a  compromise  version.  While 
our  resolve  might  not  be  completely 
satisfactory  to  all  parties.  It  Is  the  best 
possible  compromise  we  could  reach. 
Later  on  I  propose  to  offer  this  substitute 
as  a  proposed  amendment  in  the  nature 
of  a  substitute  for  the  committee  sub- 
stitute as  reported. 

Mr.  President,  the  Committee  on  Rules 
and  Administration  on  April  29,  1976, 
reported  Senate  Resolution  400,  to  estab- 
lish a  Standing  Committee  of  the  Senate 
on  Intelligence  Activities,  and  for  other 
purposes,  with  an  amendment  In  the 
nature  of  a  substitute  for  the  resolution 
as  referred  to  the  committee,  and  an 
amendment  to  the  title  of  the  resolution. 
The  title  amendment  reads  "A  resolution 
establishing  a  Select  Committee  on  In- 
telligence." 

The  committee  substitute  would  estab- 
lish a  permanent  select,  not  a  standing 
committee,  on  Intelligence  with  oversight 
Jurisdiction  over  the  intelligence  com- 
munity but  without  legislative  jurisdic- 
tion; It  proposes  to  leave  within  the 
standing  committees  on  Armed  Services. 
Foreign  Relations,  the  Judlclar>',  or  any 
other  committee  their  existing  legislative 
jurisdiction  with  respect  to  intelligence 
activities. 


The  select  committee  would  have  sub- 
pena  power,  a  staff,  and  funds  to  keep 
itself  Informed  so  as  to  equip  itself  to 
provide  effective  oversight  of  the  tntelli- 
gcnce  community. 

Before  tlie  committee  vot«d  to  report 
the  substitute  amendment  it  had  adopted 
numerous  perfecting  amendments  to  the 
resolution  as  opposed  to  the  form  in 
which  It  was  referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Rules  and  Administration. 

Some  of  those  perfecting  amendments 
were  unanimously  approved  while  others 
were  agreed  to  by  a  bare  majority  vote 
The  amendments  changed  various  part"; 
of  the  resolution  while  leaving  some  por- 
tioi^  thereof  unamended  although  marij- 
of  them  were  not  favored  by  various 
members  of  the  committee.  Hence,  when 
there  were  no  further  perfecting  amend- 
ments to  be  offered  to  the  resolution,  the 
question  was  put  on  agreeinK  to  a  com- 
plete substitute  amendment  for  Uie  reso- 
lution, which  was  agreed  to  by  a  vote  of 
5  to  4. 

The  committee,  both  In  the  case  of 
perfecting  amendments  to  tlio  resolution 
and  the  substitute  therefor,  proposed 
that  the  intelligence  commitUe  not  be 
made  a  standing  committee,  but  Instead 
a  select  committee  Tlie  perfecting 
amendments  approved  by  the  comm:tt*'e 
before  agreeing  to  the  sub.'^titute  pro- 
posed to  give  the  .sele<t  committee  se- 
quential, concurrent  jurisdiction  over  the 
Central  Intelligence  Agency,  the  Intelli- 
gence activities  of  all  other  departments 
and  agencies  of  the  Govemmtnt.  the 
organization  and  reorganization  plans 
affecting  intelligence  activities  within 
Government  agencies.  a.s  well  as  author- 
ization for  appropriations  for  practically 
all  such  agencies. 

The  substitute  for  the  re.<^olutlon  re- 
ported by  the  committee  would  not  ex- 
tend any  legislative  jurisdiction  to  the 
select  committee.  The  composition  of  the 
select  committee  as  approved  by  the 
Committee  on  Rules  and  Admlni.stratlon 
was  virtually  tlie  .same  in  both  the 
amended  version  and  the  substitute 
therefor. 

In  my  opinion,  in  observing  the  action 
taken  by  the  Committee  on  Rules  and 
Administration,  the  committee  was  very 
much  concerned  with,  and  emphasized 
Congressional  oversight  of  tlie  intel- 
ligence activities  of  the  Adraini.'^tratlon 
but  at  the  same  time  it  was  ixirticularly 
concerned  that  national  security  .<^ecrets 
were  not  to  be  leaked  or  dl\'ulppd  to  our 
enemies  abroad  The  Rules  Committee 
want/Hl  to  establish  a  committee  fortified 
with  the  powers  txi  do  a  pok!  job  without 
doing  harm  to  the  oix>nitions  of  the  In- 
telligence agencies  of  the  Government  In 
ca.rr>-ine  out  their  functions  and  duties 
for  which  they  were  creat.(xl  The  com- 
mittee was  particularly  concerned  to 
tighten  up  the  provision.^  of  the  resolu- 
tion for  preventing  the  leakace  of  in- 
formation as  well  a,s  the  provision  au- 
thorizlnET  the  committee  to  make  public 
classified  Information;  It  was  the  feel- 
ing of  a  majority  of  the  committee  that 
confidential  and  .■secret  information 
should  not  be  relea.'^pd  by  Uic  committee 
but  that  the  committee  when  requested 
by  the  administration  or  agencies  there- 
of to  keep  certain  uiformalion  confiden- 
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tial  should  vote  to  report  tliat  Informa- 
tion to  the  Senate  in  closed  session,  and 
then  let  the  Senate  work  its  will  as  to 
whether  such  information  should  be  re- 
leased to  the  pubhc.  The  committee  was 
concerned  that  the  select  committee 
should  have  a  competent  staff  and  there- 
fore voted  to  eliminate  the  provision 
which  would  restrict  the  tenure  of  serv- 
ice of  its  employees. 

Personally.  I  am  opposed  to  the  provi- 
sions of  the  resolution  as  approved  which 
restrict  the  service  of  a  Senator  on  the 
select  committee  to  a  6-year  term.  I  am 
al.<;o  opiXKsed  to  the  provision  which  would 
autliorize  tlie  select  comnnttee  to  obtain 
annual  reports  from  the  intelligence 
agencies  on  their  Intelligence  acti\aties 
and  the  IntelUgence  activities  of  foreign 
countries  directed  nt  the  United  States 
or  Its  interests  and  to  direct  the  select 
committee  to  unclasslfy  these  reports  in- 
cluding individuals  ennaged  in  intel- 
ligence activities  for  the  Unit«l  States 
or  the  sources  of  information  on  which 
such  reports  are  based. 

After  the  committee  voted  to  report  the 
committee  sub.stiiute  for  the  resolution.  I 
have  engaged  in  conver.sations  with  Sen- 
ators representing  different  points  of  view 
on  the  resolution  and  because  of  the  sen- 
timents expressed.  I  proceeded  to  discuss 
the  possibility  with  other  Senators  of 
working  out  some  kind  of  a  compromise 
version  which  would  be  acceptable  to  the 
Senate.  This  substitute  I  propo.se  to  in- 
troduce is  now  cosponsored  by  a  great 
number  of  other  Senators. 

In  submitting  this  amendment  the 
Senate  will  bt  given  an  opportunity  to 
vote  on  a  compromise  version  between 
that  reported  by  the  Committee  on  Gov- 
ernment Operations  and  the  substitute 
amendments  acted  on  by  the  Committee 
on  Rules  and  Administration. 

The  compromise  would  establish  a  new 
select  committee  to  be  known  as  the  Se- 
lect Committee  on  Intelligence.  It  would 
be  composed  of  17  Senators— as  now 
drafted,  however,  there  Is  some  contro- 
versy as  to  the  size  of  the  committee, 
which  undoubtedly  will  be  considered  on 
the  floor— two  each  from  the  Committee 
on  Appropriations,  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services,  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Relations,  and  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary,  and  9  members  from  the 
Senate  who  are  not  members  of  these 
committees.  No  Senator  would  be  per- 
mitted to  serve  more  than  10  years,  to 
t)e  appointed  so  as  to  give  them  a  rotat- 
ing membership  with  one-third  of  the 
members  to  the  greatest  extent  po.ssible 
being  appointed  at  the  beginning  of  each 
Congress.  All  of  the  members  are  to  be 
appointed  by  tlie  Pre.'^ldent  pro  tempore 
on  the  recommendations  of  the  major- 
ity and  minority  leaders,  after  consulta- 
tion with  the  respective  committee  chair- 
men The  miijority  and  minority  leaders 
will  be  ex  officio  members  but  without  a 
vote 

Tlie  chairman  and  vice  chairman  are 
to  be  elected  at  the  beginning  of  each 
Congress  by  the  members  of  their  respec- 
tive political  parties.  Senators  appointed 
to  this  committee  will  be  exempt  from 
the  Umltatlons  placed  on  the  number  of 
committee  assignments  to  which  a  Sena- 
tor Is  entitled. 


The  committee  is  given  investigatory 
and  oversight  authority  which  would  al- 
low It  to  study  all  inteUigence  activities 
and  programs  by  the  Government;  It 
would  also  have  legislative  jurisdiction 
over  matters  enumerated  in  section  3.  in- 
cluding authorizations  therefor.  This 
jurisdiction  would  be  shared  with  the 
standing  committees  which  already  have 
jurisdiction  over  such  subject  matter  ex- 
cept In  the  case  of  the  Central  Intelli- 
gence Agency  and  the  Director  of  Cen- 
tral Intelligence,  which  would  fall  solely 
within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  select  com- 
mittee— that  is,  except  for  the  Central 
Intelligence  Agency  and  the  Director 
thereof,  certain  committees  would  be 
given  sequential,  concurrent  jurisdiction 
over  the  intelligence  community. 

The  existing  committees  of  the  Senate 
would  in  no  way  be  restricted  in  making 
studies  and  reviews  of  matters  which  fall 
within  their  jurisdiction,  respectivelj-. 

ReguLir  and  periodic  reports  to  the 
Senate  on  the  nature  and  extent  of  the 
inteUigence  activities  of  the  various  de- 
partments and  agencies  would  be  re- 
quired. The  committee  would  be  directed 
to  obtain  annual  reports  from  agencies 
participating  in  Intelligence  activities 
and  make  public  such  unclassified  in- 
formation— I  repeat,  unclassified  infor- 
mation. 

The  committee  would  also  be  required 
to  report  on  or  before  March  15  of  each 
\  ear  to  the  Committee  on  the  Budget  of 
the  Senate  the  views  and  estimates  "de- 
scribed in  section  301 'c)  of  the  Congres- 
sional Budget  Act  regarding  matters 
within  its  jurisdiction." 

The  committee  would  be  authorized  to 
make  investigations,  armed  with  subpena 
power.  It  would  be  authorized  a  staff  and 
funds  to  keep  Itself  informed  on  the  in- 
telligence activities  within  its  jurisdic- 
tion to  insure  effective  oversight  of  the 
intelligence  community 

Effort  was  made  to  assure  security 
against  divulging  unlawful  inteUigence 
activities  and  to  protect  our  national 
security.  Reports  on  lawful,  classified  in- 
formation by  this  group  will  be  made  to 
the  Senate  in  closed  session  to  determine 
if  such  information  should  be  released. 
The  formula  for  this  protection  Is  set 
forth  in  sections  6  through  8. 

All  of  the  records,  files,  documents, 
and  other  materials  held  by  the  Select 
Committee  on  Government  Operations 
with  Respect  to  Intelligence  Activities 
will  be  transferred  to  this  committee. 

Section  11  expresses  the  sense  of  the 
Senate  as  to  the  responsibility  of  the 
departments  and  agencies  of  the  Grovem- 
ment  to  keep  the  select  committee  in- 
formed of  aU  developments  in  intelli- 
gence activities  by  the  respective  depart- 
ments and  agencies. 

Subjects  to  be  studied  by  the  select 
committee  and  on  which  the  committee 
is  directed  to  file  a  report  not  later  than 
July  1,  1977.  are  set  forth  in  section  13. 
These  matters  include,  among  other 
things,  the  question  of  whether  a  stand- 
ing committee  should  be  formed  and  the 
question  of  whether  a  joint  committee 
should  be  formed,  such  as  the  Joint 
Committee  on  Atomic  Energj-.  A  proposal 
already  has  been  made  in  the  House  to 
create  a  joint  committee,  between  the 


House  and  the  Senate,  on  inteUigence 
activities.  Funds  are  authorized  In  the 
amount  not  to  exceed  $275,000  through 
February  28.  1977.  paid  out  of  the  con- 
tingent fund  of  the  Senate. 

I  submit  this  compromise  to  the  Senate 
for  its  decision  and  judgment.  There  is 
no  question  in  my  mind  but  that  aU  Sen- 
ators share  with  me  the  desire  to 
strengthen  and  to  Improve  the  Govern- 
ment's role  In  the  intelhgence  field.  In 
that  spirit.  I  submit  the  compromise  for 
the  approval  of  the  Senate.  I  send  to  the 
desk  an  amendment  in  the  nature  of  a 
substitute,  to  be  considered  as  a  substi- 
tute for  tlie  committee  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  wiU  be  stated. 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President,  there  la 
one  slight  modification  that  has  been 
agreed  upon,  and  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  submit  it  at  a  later  time 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  foUows: 

Amendment  No.  1643 
The  Senator  5rcm  Nevada  iMr  CANNf'iN) 
(for  himself,  Mr.  Robert  C  Bt»d,  Mr. 
MANsriELD,  Mr.  Hugh  Scon.  Mr  Pebct  Mr. 
Hatfield.  Mr.  Ribicoft.  Mr  Chttrch.  Mr. 
Mondale.  Mr.  Baktr.  Mr  Cranston,  Mr. 
Philip  A  Habt,  Mr.  Huddleston.  Mr  Morgan. 
Mr.  Gary  Hakt.  Mr.  Mathias,  Mr  Schweiker, 
Mr  jAvrrs.  Mr  Kennedy.  Mr.  DrRKiN.  Mr. 
Roth.  Mr  Stevenson.  Mr.  Beooke.  Mr. 
Brock.  Mr  Weicker.  Mr  Hciuphret  Mr. 
Clark,  and  Mr.  Pixxi  proposes  an  amend- 
ment in  The  nature  of  a  substitute.  In  Ueu  of 
the  language  lntende<i  to  be  substituted  by 
the  committee  amendment  Insert  the  fol- 
lowing: 

That  it  is  the  purpose  of  this  resolution  to 
establish  a  new  select  committee  of  the 
.Senate,  to  be  kno%vn  as  the  Select  Committee 
on  Intelligence  to  oversee  and  make  con- 
tinuing studies  of  the  Inte'llgence  activities 
and  programs  of  the  tJnited  States  Govern- 
ment, and  to  submit  to  the  Senate  appro- 
priate piDposals  for  legislation  and  repKart 
Xo  the  Senate  concerning  such  Intelligence 
activities  and  programs.  In  carrying  out  thla 
purpose,  the  Select  Committee  on  Intelll- 
(^•ence  shall  make  every  effort  to  sissure  that 
the  appropriate  departments  and  agencies 
oi  the  tJnited  States  provide  Informed  and 
timely  intelligence  necessary  for  the  execu- 
tive and  legislative  branches  to  make  sound 
decisions  affecting  the  sectirlty  and  vltaJ 
Interests  of  the  Nation.  It  Is  further  the  pur- 
pose of  this  resolution  to  provide  vlgUant 
legislative  oversight  over  the  InteUigence 
activities  of  the  United  States  to  assure  that 
such  activities  are  In  conformity  with  the 
Constitution  and  laws  of  the  United  Stat«s. 
Sec.  2.  (a)  (1)  There  is  hereby  established 
a  select  conunlttee  to  be  known  as  the  Select 
Committee  on  IntelUgence  (hereinafter  in 
this  resolution  referred  to  as  the  "select 
committee").  The  select  committee  shall  be 
compKised  of  seventeen  members  appointed 
as  follows; 

(A)  two  members  from  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations; 

(B)  two  members  from  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Servlcee: 

(C)  two  members  from  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations; 

(D)  two  members  from  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary:  and 

(E)  nine  members  from  the  Senate  who 
ar©  not  members  of  any  of  the  committees 
named  In  clauses   ( A )    tiirougb   ( D ) . 

(2)  Members  appointed  from  each  com- 
mittee named  in  clauses  (A)  through  (D)  of 
paragraph  ( 1 )  shall  be  evenly  divided  be- 
tween the  two   major  political   parties   and 
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■hall  be  appointed  by  the  President  pro  tem- 
pore of  the  Senate  upon  the  reoommciula  • 
tloti-s  of  the  niftjorlty  and  minority  leftders 
of  the  .Senate  after  consultation  with  their 
chairman  and  ninklng  minority  member 
Five  of  the  members  appointed  under 
clause  (E)  of  paragraph  (1)  shall  be  up- 
pointed  by  the  President  pro  tempore  uf  the 
Senate  upon  the  recommendatton  of  the  ma- 
jority leader  of  the  Senate  and  foiir  shall  bo 
appointed  by  the  President  pro  tempore  of 
the  Senate  upon  the  recoimneudation  of  the 
nilaorlty  leader  of  the  Senate. 

,.ii  The  majority  leader  of  the  Senate  and 
the  minority  leader  of  the  Senate  shall  be 
ex  officio  members  of  the  select  committee, 
but  shall  have  no  vote  In  the  committee  and 
shall  not  be  counted  for  purposes  of  deter- 
mining a  quorum. 

(b)  No  Senator  may  serve  on  the  select 
committee  for  more  than  nine  years  of  con- 
tinuous service,  exclusive  of  service  by  any 
Senator  on  such  committee,  during  the 
nluety-iourth  Congress.  To  the  greatest  ex- 
tent practicable,  one-third  of  the  Members 
of  the  Senate  appointed  to  the  select  com- 
mltteo  at  the  beginning  of  the  ninety  seventh 
Congress  and  each  Congress  thereafter  shall 
be  Members  of  the  Senate  who  did  not  serve 
on  such  committee  during  the  preceding 
Congress. 

(CI  At  the  beginning  of  each  Congress,  the 
Members  of  the  Senate  who  are  members  of 
the  majority  party  of  the  Senate  shall  elect 
a  chairman  for  the  select  committee,  and 
the  Members  of  the  Senate  who  are  from  the 
minority  party  of  the  Senate  shall  elect  a 
vice  chairman  for  such  committee.  The  vice 
chairman  shall  act  In  the  place  and  stead  of 
the  chairman  In  the  absence  of  the  chair- 
man. Neither  the  chairman  nor  the  vice 
chairman  of  the  select  conomlttee  shall  nt 
the  same  time  serve  as  chairman  or  ranking 
minority  member  of  any  other  committee 
referred  to  In  paragraph  6(f)  of  rule  XXV 
of  the  Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate. 

(d)  For  the  purposes  of  paragraph  6 (a) 
of  rule  XXV  of  the  Standing  Rules  of  the 
Senate,  service  of  a  Senator  as  a  member  of 
the  select  committee  shall  not  be  taken  into 
account. 

Sec.  3  (a)  There  shall  be  referred  to  the 
select  committee  all  proposed  legislation, 
messages,  petitions,  memorials,  and  other 
matters  relating  to  the  following: 

( 1 )  The  Central  Intelligence  Agency  and 
the  Director  of  Central  Intelligence. 

(2)  Intelligence  activities  of  all  other  de- 
partments and  agencies  of  the  Qovernment, 
Including,  but  not  limited  to,  the  Intelligence 
activities  of  the  Defense  Intelll«,'ence  Agency, 
the  National  Security  Agency,  and  other 
tigencles  of  the  Department  of  Defense:  the 
Department  of  State,  the  Department  of  Jus- 
tice;  and  the  Department  of  the  Treasury. 

(3)  The  organization  or  reorganization  of 
any  department  or  agency  of  the  Oovernment 
to  the  extent  that  the  organization  or  reor- 
ganization relates  to  a  function  or  activity 
Involving  Intelligence  activities. 

(4)  Authorizations  for  appropriations,  both 
direct  and  indirect,  for  the  following: 

(A)  The  Central  Intelligence  Agency  and 
Director  of  Central  Intelligence. 

(B)  The  Defense  Intelligence  Agency. 

(C)  The  National  Security  Agency. 

(D)  Tt\e  Intelligence  activities  of  other 
agencies  and  subdivisions  of  the  Department 
of  Defense. 

(E)  The  Intelligence  activities  of  the  De- 
partment of  State. 

(P)  The  Intelligence  activities  of  the  Fed- 
eral Bureau  of  Investigation,  Including  all 
aitlvlties  of  the  Intelligence  Division. 

(Q)  Any  department,  agency,  or  subdivi- 
sion which  Is  the  successor  to  any  agency 
named  in  clause  (A),  iB),  or  (CI:  and  the 
activities  of  any  department,  agency,  or  sub- 
division which  Is  the  successor  to  any  depart- 
ment, agency,  bureau,  or  subdivision  named 
in  clause  (D).  (E),  or  (F)  to  the  extent  that 


the  mtlvltle.s  of  such  8ucces.sur  department, 
ats'ency.  or  subdivision  are  activities  described 
In  clause  (D),  (El.  or  (P). 

(b)  Any  proposed  legislation  reported  by 
the  select  committee,  except  any  legislation 
Involving  matters  specified  In  clause  (1 )  or 
(4)  (A)  of  subsection  (ai.  containing  any 
matter  otherwise  within  tlie  Jurisdiction  of 
any  standing  committee  shall,  at  the  request 
of  the  chairman  of  such  standing  committee, 
be  referred  to  such  standing  committee  for 
Its  consideration  of  such  matter  and  be  re- 
ported to  the  Senate  by  such  standing  com- 
mittee within  30  days  after  the  day  on  which 
such  proposed  legislation  Is  referred  to  such 
standing  committee;  and  any  proposed  leg- 
islation reported  by  any  committee,  other 
than  the  select  conamlttee,  which  contains 
any  matter  within  the  Jurisdiction  of  the 
select  committee  shall,  at  the  request  of  the 
chairman  of  the  select  committee,  be  referred 
to  the  select  committee  for  Its  consideration 
of  such  matter  and  be  reported  to  the  Sen- 
ate by  the  select  committee  within  30  days 
after  the  day  on  which  such  proposed  leg- 
islation Is  referred  to  such  committee.  In  any 
case  in  w  hlch  a  committee  falls  to  report  any 
proposed  legislation  referred  to  it  within  the 
time  limit  prescribed  herein,  such  commit- 
tee shall  be  automatically  discharged  from 
further  consideration  of  such  proposed  legU- 
latlon  on  the  thirtieth  day  foUowlng  the  aay 
on  which  such  proposed  legislation  Is  re- 
ferred to  such  committee  unless  the  Senate 
provides  otherwise.  In  computing  any  thirty- 
day  period  under  this  paragraph  there  shall 
be  excluded  from  such  computation  any  days 
on  which  the  Senate  Is  not  In  session. 

(c)  Nothing  In  this  resolution  shall  be 
construed  as  prohibiting  or  otherwise  re- 
stricting the  authority  of  any  other  coon- 
mltte©  to  study  and  revlec  any  intelligence 
activity  to  the  extent  that  such  activity 
directly  affects  a  matter  otherwise  within 
the  Jurisdiction  of  such  committee. 

(d)  Nothing  in  this  resolution  shall  be 
construed  as  amending,  limiting,  or  other- 
wise changing  the  authority  of  any  standing 
committee  of  the  Senate  to  obtain  full  and 
prompt  access  to  the  product  of  the  Intel- 
ligence activities  of  any  department  or  agency 
of  the  Oovernment  relevant  to  a  matter 
otherwise  within  the  Jurisdiction  of  such 
committee. 

Sec.  4.  (a)  The  select  conunlttee.  for  the 
purposes  of  accountability  to  the  Senate, 
shall  make  regulw  and  periodic  reports  to 
the  Senate  on  the  nature  and  extent  of  the 
Intelligence  activities  of  the  various  depart- 
ments and  agencies  of  the  United  States. 
Such  committee  shall  promptly  call  to  the 
attention  of  the  Senate  or  to  any  other 
appropriate  committee  or  committees  of  the 
Senate  any  matters  deemed  by  the  select 
committee  to  require  the  inunedlate  atten- 
tion of  the  Senate  or  such  other  committee 
or  committees.  In  making  such  reports,  the 
select  committee  shall  proceed  Ui  a  manner 
consistent  with  section  8(c)(2)  to  protect 
national  security. 

(b)  The  select  committee  shall  obtain  an 
annual  report  from  the  Director  of  the  Cen- 
tral Intelligence  Agency,  the  Secretary  of 
Defense,  the  Secretary  of  State,  and  the 
Director  of  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investiga- 
tion for  public  dissemination.  Such  reports 
shall  review  the  Intelligence  activities  of  the 
agency  or  department  concerned  and  the 
Intelligence  activities  of  foreign  countries 
directed  at  the  United  States  or  Its  interests. 
An  uncla.ssmed  version  of  each  report  shall  be 
made  available  to  the  public  by  the  select 
committee.  Nothing  herein  shall  be  construed 
as  requiring  the  disclosure  In  such  reports 
of  the  names  of  individuals  engaged  In  Intel- 
ligence activities  for  the  United  States  or  the 
sources  of  Information  on  which  such  re- 
ports are  based. 

(c)  On  or  before  Miirch  15  of  each  year, 
the  select  committee  shall  submit  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Budget  of  the  Senate  the 


views  and  est:maies  described  In  -ection 
301  ic»  of  the  Conpresfllonal  Budget  Act  of 
1974  regarding  mutters  within  the  Jurisdic- 
tion of  the  select  con.nilttee 

Sec.  5  (a)  For  the  purposes  of  this  resolu- 
tion, the  select  committee  Is  authorized  In 
lUs  discretion  ( 1 )  to  make  Investigations  Into 
any  matter  within  Its  Jurisdiction,  i2)  to 
make  expenditures  from  the  cc>ntlngpr.t  fund 
of  the  Senate,  {.i)  to  employ  personnel,  I4) 
to  hold  hearings,  (5)  to  sit  and  act  at  any 
time  or  place  during  the  sessions,  rece&ses. 
and  adjourned  periods  of  the  Senate,  (6)  to 
require,  by  subpena  or  otherwise,  the  attena- 
ance  of  witnesses  and  the  production  of 
correspondence,  books,  papers,  and  docu- 
ments, (7 1  to  take  depKJsltlons  and  other  tes- 
timony, (8)  to  procure  the  service  of  individ- 
ual consultants  or  organizations  thereof.  In 
accordance  with  the  provisions  of  section 
202(1)  of  the  Legislative  ReorKaiUzatlon  Act 
of  1946,  and  (9)  with  the  prior  consent  of  the 
Oovernment  department  or  agency  concerned 
and  the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Adminis- 
tration, to  use  on  a  reimbursable  basis  the 
services  of  p>er8onnel  of  any  such  department 
or  agency. 

(b)  The  chairman  of  the  select  committee 
or  any  member  thereof  may  administer  oatbs 
to  witnesses. 

(c)  Subpenas  authorized  by  the  select 
committee  may  be  issued  over  the  signature 
of  the  chairman,  the  vice  chairman,  or  any 
member  of  the  select  committee  designated 
by  the  chairman,  and  may  be  served  by  any 
person  designated  by  the  chairman  or  any 
member  signing  the  subpena. 

Sec.  6.  No  employee  of  the  select  committee 
or  any  person  engaged  by  contract  or  other- 
wise to  perform  services  for  or  at  the  request 
of  such  committee  shall  be  given  accees  to 
any  classified  information  by  such  committee 
unless  such  employee  or  person  has  (1) 
agreed  In  writing  and  under  oath  to  be  bound 
by  the  rules  of  the  Senate  (Including  the 
Jurisdiction  of  the  Select  Committee  on 
Standards  and  Conduct)  and  of  such  com- 
mittee as  to  the  security  of  such  Information 
during  and  after  the  period  of  his  employ- 
ment or  contractual  agreement  with  such 
committee;  and  (2i  received  an  appropriate 
security  clearance  as  determined  by  such 
committee  In  consultation  with  the  Director 
of  Central  Intelligence.  The  type  of  security 
clearance  to  be  reqtilred  In  the  ca.^  of  any 
such  employee  or  person  shall,  within  the 
determination  of  such  committee  In  con- 
sultation with  the  Director  of  Central  Intelli- 
gence, be  commensurate  with  the  sensitivity 
of  the  classified  Information  to  which  such 
employee  or  i>erson  will  be  given  access  by 
such  committee 

Sec  7.  The  select  committee  shall  formu- 
late and  cnrry  out  such  rules  and  procedures 
a-)  It  deems  necessary  to  prevent  the  dis- 
closure, without  the  consent  of  the  person 
or  persons  concerned,  of  Information  In  the 
possession  of  such  committee  which  unduly 
Infringes  upon  the  privacy  or  which  violates 
the  constitutional  rights  of  such  i>erson  or 
persons.  Nothing  herein  shall  be  con.=.true<l 
to  prevent  such  committee  from  publicly  dis- 
closing any  such  Information  In  any  case  in 
which  such  committee  determines  the  na- 
tional Interest  in  the  disclosure  of  such  In- 
formation clearly  outweighs  any  Infringe- 
ment on  the  privacy  of  any  person  or  persons 
Sec.  8.  (a)  The  select  committee  may,  sub- 
ject to  the  provUlons  of  this  section,  disclose 
publicly  any  Information  In  the  possession 
of  such  committee  after  a  determination  by 
such  committee  that  the  public  Interest 
would  be  served  by  such  disclosure.  When- 
ever committee  action  Is  required  to  disclose 
any  information  under  this  section,  the  cocn- 
mlttee  shall  meet  to  vote  on  the  matter 
within  five  days  after  any  member  of  the 
committee  requests  stich  a  vote.  No  member 
of  the  select  committee  shall  disclose  any 
information,  the  disclosure  of  which  requires 
a   committee   vote,   prior   to   a   vote   by  the 
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conunlttee  on  the  question  of  the  disclosure 
of  .such  Information  or  after  such  vote  except 
m  accordance  with  this  section. 

(b)(1)  In  any  case  in  which  the  select 
committee  votes  to  disclose  publicly  any  In- 
formation which  has  been  classified  under 
established  security  procedures,  which  has 
been  submitted  to  ;t  by  the  executive  branch, 
and  which  the  executive  branch  requests  be 
kept  secret,  such  conunlttee  shall  notify  the 
President  of  such  vote. 

(2)  The  select  committee  may  disclose 
publicly  such  information  after  the  expira- 
tion of  a  five-day  period  following  the  day 
on  which  notice  of  such  vote  is  transmitted 
to  the  President,  unless,  prior  to  the  expira- 
tion of  such  five-day  period,  the  Preside.it 
notifies  the  committee  that  he  objects  to  the 
disclosure  of  such  Information,  provides  his 
reasons  therefor,  and  certifies  that  the  threat 
to  the  national  Interest  of  the  United 
States  posed  by  such  disclosure  Ls  vital  and 
outweighs  any  public  Interest  la  the  dls- 
closiu'e. 

(3)  If  the  President  notifies  the  select 
committee  of  his  objections  to  the  disclosure 
of  such  Information  as  provided  In  para- 
graph (2).  such  committee  mciy,  by  major- 
ity vote,  refer  the  question  of  the  disclosure 
of  such  Information  to  the  Senate  for  con- 
sideration. Such  Information  shall  not 
thereafter  be  publicly  disclosed  without 
leave  of  the  Senate. 

(41  Whenever  the  select  committee  votes 
to  refer  the  question  of  disclosure  of  any 
information  to  the  Senate  under  paragraph 
(3),  the  chairman  shall,  not  later  than  the 
first  day  on  which  the  Senate  Is  In  session 
following  the  day  on  which  the  vote  occurs, 
report  the  matter  to  the  Senate  for  Its  con- 
sideration. 

(5 1  One  hour  after  the  Senate  convenes 
on  the  fourth  day  on  which  the  Senate  Is  In 
session  following  the  day  on  which  any  such 
matter  is  reported  to  the  Ee,".ate,  or  at  such 
earlier  time  as  the  majority  leader  and  the 
minority  leader  of  the  Senate  Jointly  agree 
upon  In  accordance  with  section  133(f)  of 
the  Legislative  Reorganization  Act  of  194<3, 
the  Senate  shall  go  Into  closed  session  and 
the  matter  shall  be  the  jiendlng  business. 
In  considering  the  matter  In  closed  session 
the  Senate  may — 

(A)  approve  the  public  disclosure  of  all 
or  any  portion  of  the  Informtlon  in  ques- 
tion. In  which  case  the  committee  shall  puta- 
llriy  disclose  the  Information  ordered  to  be 
dlscoeed, 

(B)  disapprove  the  public  disclosure  of 
all  of  any  portion  of  the  Information  In 
question.  In  which  case  the  committee  shall 
not  publicly  disclose  the  Information  ordered 
not  to  be  dlclosed,  or 

(C)  refer  all  or  any  portion  of  the  matter 
back  to  the  committee,  In  which  ca,se  the 
committee  shall  make  the  final  determi- 
nation with  respect  to  the  public  disclosure 
of  the  Information  in  question. 

Upon  concltislon  of  the  consideration  of 
such  matter  In  closed  session,  which  may  not 
extend  beyond  the  clo.9e  of  the  ninth  day 
on  which  the  Senate  Is  In  session  following 
the  day  on  which  such  matter  was  reported 
to  the  Senate,  or  the  co.se  of  the  fifth  day 
foUowlng  the  day  agreed  tipon  Jointly  by  the 
majority  and  minority  leaders  In  sccurdance 
with  section  133(f)  of  the  LeglMatlve  Re- 
or;anizatton  .\ct  of  1946  (whichever  the 
case  may  be),  the  Senate  shall  immediately 
vote  on  the  disposition  of  such  matter  In 
open  session,  without  debate,  and  without 
divulging  the  Information  with  respect  to 
which  the  vote  is  belnp  taken  TTie  Senate 
shall  vote  to  dispose  of  such  matter  by  one 
or  more  of  the  means  specified  in  clauses 
(A).  (B).  and  (Ci  of  the  second  ser^tence 
of  this  paragraph  Any  vote  of  the  .Senate 
to  disclose  any  Information  pursuant  to  thlB 
parapraph  shall  be  subject  to  the  rlpht  of 
a  Member  of  the  Senate  to  move  for  recon- 


sideration of  the  vote  within  the  time  and 
pursuant  to  the  procedures  sf)eclfied  In  rule 
XIII  of  the  Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate, 
and  the  disclosure  of  such  Information  shall 
be   made  consistent  with   that  right. 

(c)(1)  No  Information  in  the  p)osi5es.sion 
of  the  select  committee  relating  to  the  lawful 
Intelligence  activities  of  any  department  or 
agency  of  the  United  States  which  has  been 
classified  under  established  security  proce- 
dures and  which  the  select  committee,  pur- 
suant to  subsection  lai  and  '  b  i  of  this  sec- 
tion, has  deternilnej  should  not  be  disclosed 
shall  be  made  available  to  aiiy  person  by  a 
Member.  oRiccr.  or  employee  of  the  Senate 
except  in  a  closed  session  of  the  Senate  or  as 
provided  in  paragraph  (2) . 

(2  I  The  select  committee  may.  under  such 
refulatluns  as  the  committee  shall  prescribe 
to  protect  the  confidentiality  of  such  Infor- 
mation, make  any  information  described  in 
paragraph  (1)  available  to  any  other  com- 
mittee or  any  other  Member  of  the  Senate. 
Whenever  the  select  conimlttee  makes  such 
information  available,  the  committee  shall 
keep  a  written  record  showing,  in  the  case 
of  a.ny  particular  information,  which  com- 
mittee or  which  Members  of  the  Senate  re- 
ceived such  information  No  Member  of  the 
Senate  who.  and  no  committee  which,  re- 
ceives any  information  under  this  subsection, 
shall  disclose  such  information  except  in  a 
closed  session  of  the  Senate. 

(d )  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Select  Com- 
mittee on  Standards  ana  Conduct  to  Investi- 
gate any  alleged  disclosure  of  intelligence 
information  by  a  member,  officer,  or  em- 
ployee of  the  Senate  In  violation  of  subsec- 
tion (C)   and  tcj  report  thereon  to  the  Senate. 

(e)  Upon  the  reauest  of  any  person  who  Is 
subject  to  any  such  Investigation,  the  Select 
Committee  on  Standards  and  Conduct  shall 
release  tt)  such  individual  at  the  conclusion 
of  Its  investigation  a  summary  of  Its  investi- 
gation together  with  its  findings.  If.  at  the 
conclusion  of  Its  Investigation,  the  Select 
Committee  on  Standards  and  Conduct  deter- 
mines that  there  has  been  a  significant 
breach  of  confidentiality  or  unhurhori7ed 
dl.sclosure  by  a  Member,  officer,  or  employee 
of  the  Senate,  it  shall  report  its  findlnps  to 
the  Senate  and  recommend  appropriate  ac- 
tion such  as  censure,  removiil  from  commit- 
tee membership,  or  expulsion  from  the  Sen- 
ate, In  the  case  of  Member,  or  removal  from 
office  or  employment  or  punishvient  Jor  con- 
tempt, In  the  CAse  of  an  ofiicer  or  employee. 

Sec.  9  The  select  committee  Is  authorized 
to  permit  any  personal  representative  of  the 
F>resident.  designated  by  the  President  to 
serve  as  a  UaLsou  to  such  committee,  to  at- 
tend any  closed  meeting  of  such  committee. 

Sec.  10.  Upon  expiration  of  the  Select  Com- 
mittee on  Government  Op>erations  With  Re- 
spect to  Intelligence  Activities,  established 
by  Senate  Resolution  21,  Ninety-fourth  Con- 
gress, all  records,  files,  documents,  and  other 
materials  In  the  possession,  custody,  or  con- 
trol of  such  committee,  under  appropriate 
conditions  established  by  It,  shall  be  trans- 
ferred to  the  .select  committee 

Sec.  11.  (ai  It  i-:  the  sen.se  of  the  Senate 
that  the  head  of  each  department  and 
agency  of  the  United  States  should  Keep  the 
.•select  committee  fully  and  currently  In- 
formed with  respect  to  intelligence  activities, 
Includi.np  any  significant  anticipated  actlvl- 
tle:,  which  are  the  responsibility  of  or  en- 
paged  in  by  such  department  or  agency: 
Provided.  That  this  does  not  constitute  a 
condition  precedent  to  the  Implementation 
of  any  such  anticipated  Intelligence  activity. 

I  b  I  It  is  tlie  .-^ense  of  the  Senate  that  tlie 
head  of  any  department  or  agency  of  the 
United  States  Involved  in  any  Intellipence 
activities  should  furnish  any  Information  or 
document  In  the  possession,  custody,  or  con- 
trol of  the  department  or  aeency,  or  j>erson 
paid  by  such  depatrment  or  arency.  when- 
ever requested  by  the  select  committee  with 


resi)ect  to  any  matter  within  such  commit- 
tee's Jurisdiction. 

(C»  it  is  the  sense  of  the  Senate  that  each 
department  and  agency  of  the  United  States 
should  report  immediately  upon  discovery 
to  the  select  committee  any  and  all  Intelli- 
gence activities  which  constitute  violations 
of  the  constitutional  rights  of  any  person, 
violations  of  law.  or  vlolaticns  of  Executive 
orders.  Presidential  directives,  or  depart- 
mental or  agency  rules  or  regulations,  each 
department  and  agency  should  further  re- 
port to  such  committee  what  actions  have 
been  taken  or  are  expected  tc>  be  taken  by 
the  departments  or  agencies  with  respect  to 
such  violations. 

Sec  12.  Subject  to  the  Standing  Rules  of 
the  Senate,  no  funds  shall  be  appropriated 
for  any  fiscal  year  beginning  after  Septem- 
ber 30.  1976,  with  the  exception  of  a  con- 
tinuing bill  or  resolution,  or  amendment 
thereto,  or  conference  rejxjrt  thereon,  to.  or 
for  use  of,  any  department  or  agency  of  the 
United  States  to  carry  out  any  of  the'  follow- 
ing activities,  unless  such  funds  shall  have 
been  previously  authorized  by  a  bUl  or  joint 
resolution  passed  by  the  Senate  during  the 
same  or  preceding  fiscal  year  to  carry  out 
such  activity  for  such  fiscal  year — 

( 1 )  The  activities  of  the  "central  IntelU- 
gency  Agency  and  the  Director  of  Central 
Intelligence. 

1 2  >  The  activities  of  the  Defense  Intelli- 
gence .'\pency 

(3)  The  activities  of  the  National  Security 
Agency 

(4)  The  Intelligence  activities  of  other 
agencies  and  .subdivisions  of  the  Depa-nment 
of  Defense. 

(5i  The  Intelligence  activities  of  the  De- 
partment of  State 

(6i  The  Intelligence  activities  of  the  Fed- 
eral Bureau  of  Investigation,  Includlnc  all 
activities  of  the  Intelligence  Division 

Sec.  13.  (a)  The  select  committee  shall 
make  a  study  with  respect  to  the  followlne 
matters,  taking  Into  consideration  with  re- 
spect to  each  such  matter,  all  relevant  aspects 
of  the  effectiveness  of  planning,  gathering. 
u.se.  security  and  dlsKemlnation  of  inteUl- 
gence — 

'  1 )  the  quality  of  the  analytical  capabUl- 
ties  of  United  States  foreign  Intelligence 
agencies  and  means  for  Integrating  more 
closely  analytical  Intelligence  and  poHcv 
formulation: 

(2)  the  extent  and  nature  of  the  authority 
of  the  departments  and  agencies  of  the  ex- 
ecutive branch  to  engage  In  Intelligence  ac- 
tivities and  the  desirablUtv  of  developing 
charters  for  each  Intelligence  agency  or 
department: 

(3)  the  organization  of  intelligence  activi- 
ties in  the  executive  branch  to  maxlnalze  the 
effectiveness  of  the  conduct,  oversight,  and 
accountability  of  Intelligence  activities:  to 
reduce  duplication  or  overlap:  and  to  Improve 
the  morale  of  the  personnel  of  the  foreign 
intelligence  agencies: 

4  I  the  conduct  of  covert  and  clandestine 
activities  and  the  procedures  by  which  Con- 
f-ress  is  Informed  of  such  activities; 

(5)  the  desirability  of  changing  any  law. 
Senate  rule  or  procedure,  or  any  Executive 
order,  rule,  or  regulation  to  improve  the  pro- 
tection of  Intelligence  secrets  and  provide  for 
disclosure  of  Information  for  which  there  Is 
no  compelling  reason  for  secrecy: 

"  6)  the  desirability  of  establishing  a  stand- 
ing committee  of  the  Senate  on  Intel'.lgence 
activities; 

il)  the  desL'-abllity  of  establishing  a  joint 
committee  of  the  Senate  and  the  House  of 
Representatives  on  Intelligence  activities  In 
lieu  of  having  separate  committees  In  each 
House  of  Congress,  or  of  establishing  proce- 
dures under  which  separate  comm:ttees  on 
lntelllt.,-,.-..ce  activities  of  the  two  Houses  of 
Congress  would  receive  joint  briefing?  from 
the  Intelligence  agencies  and  coordinate  their 
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policies  with  re&pect  to  the  safet^uardlog  of 
sensitive    intelligence    Jnfurmatlon; 

(8)  the  HUthorlzatlon  of  funds  for  the  in- 
telligence activities  of  the  government  and 
whether  dlacloeure  of  any  of  the  amounts  of 
such  fxinds  Is  In  the  public  Interest;  and 

(9)  tlie  development  of  a  uiilXorm  set  of 
deQaltlons  for  terms  to  be  used  In  policies 
or  guidelines  which  may  be  adopted  by  the 
executive  or  legislative  branches  to  govern, 
clarify,  and  strengthen  the  operation  of  intel- 
ligence activities. 

(b)  The  select  committee  may.  In  its  dis- 
cretion, omit  from  the  special  study  required 
by  this  section  any  matter  it  determines  has 
been  acJe<iuately  stvjdled  by  the  Select  Com- 
mittee to  Study  Governmental  Operations 
with  Respect  to  Intelligence  Activities,  estab- 
lished by  Senate  Resolution  21,  Ninety-fourth 
Congress. 

(c)  The  select  committee  shall  report  the 
results  of  the  study  provided  for  by  this 
section  to  the  Senate,  together  with  any 
recommendations  for  legislative  or  other  ac- 
tions It  deems  appropriate,  no  later  than 
July  1,  1977,  and  from  time  to  time  there- 
after as  it  deems  appropriate. 

Sec,  14.  (a)  As  used  In  this  resolution,  the 
term  "intelligence  activities"  Includes  ( 1 ) 
the  collection,  analysis,  production,  dlssenii- 
natlon  or  vise  of  Information  which  relates 
to  any  foreign  country,  or  any  government, 
political  group,  party,  military  force,  move- 
ment, or  other  association  In  such  foreign 
country,  and  which  relates  to  the  defense, 
foreign  policy,  national  security,  or  related 
policies  of  the  United  States,  and  other  ac- 
tivity which  Is  in  support  of  such  actlvltleB; 

(2)  activities  taken  to  counter  similar  ac- 
tivities directed  against  the  United  States; 

(3)  covert  or  clandestine  activities  affecting 
the  relatioris  of  the  United  States  with  any 
foreign  government,  political  group,  party, 
military  force,  movement  or  other  associa- 
tion; (4)  the  collection,  analysis,  production, 
dissemination,  or  use  of  Information  about 
activities  of  persons  within  the  United 
States,  Its  territories  and  possessions,  or  na- 
tionals of  the  United  States  abroad  whose 
political  and  related  activities  pose,  or  may 
bo  considered  by  any  department,  agency, 
bureau,  office,  division.  Instrumentality,  or 
employee  of  the  United  States  to  pose,  a 
threat  to  the  Internal  security  of  the  United 
States,  and  covert  or  clandestine  activities 
directed  agaln-st  such  persons.  Such  term 
does  not  Include  tactical  foreign  military  in- 
telligence serving  no  national  policymaking 
function. 

(b)  As  used  In  this  resolution,  the  term 
'  department  or  agency"  Includes  any  or- 
ganization, committee,  council,  establish- 
ment, or  office  within  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. 

(c)  For  purposes  of  this  re««3lutlon.  ref- 
erence to  any  department,  agency,  bureau, 
or  subdivision  shall  Include  a  reference  to 
any  successor  department,  agency,  bureau,  or 
subdivision  to  the  extent  that  such  succes- 
.sor  engages  In  Intelligence  activities  now 
conducted  by  the  department,  agency, 
bureau,  or  subdivision  referred  to  in  this 
resolution. 

Sec.  15.  For  the  period  from  the  date  this 
resolution  Is  agreed  to  through  February  28. 
1977,  the  expenses  of  the  select  committee 
under  this  resolution  shall  not  exceed  $275.- 
000,  of  which  amount  not  to  exceed  $30,000 
shall  be  available  for  the  procurement  of 
the  services  of  individual  consultants,  or 
organizations  thereof,  as  authorized  by  sec- 
tion 202(1)  of  the  Legislative  Reorganization 
Act  of  1946.  Expenses  of  the  select  commit- 
tee under  this  re.solution  shall  be  paid  from 
the  contingent  fund  of  the  Senate  upon 
vouchers  approved  by  the  chairman  of  the 
select  committee,  except  that  vouchers  shall 
not  be  required  for  the  disbursement  of 
salaries  of  employees  paid  at  an  annual  rate 

Sbc.   16.  Nothing  In   this  resolution  shall 


be  construed  as  constituting  acquiescence 
by  the  Senate  In  any  practice,  or  in  the  con- 
duct of  any  activity,  not  otherwise  author- 
ized by  law. 

PRrvn  EGE   OF   THE  FLOOR 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President,  before 
Senator  Ribicoff  speaks.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  Bill  Cochran  and  Miss 
McPherson.  of  the  committee  staff,  have 
the  privilege  of  the  floor  during  the  con- 
sideration of  this  matter. 

The  PRESmiNa  OFFICER  Without 
objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  following 
staff  members  have  the  privilege  of  the 
floor  during  the  debate  and  voting  on 
Senate  Resolution  400:  Richard  Weg- 
man.  Paul  Hoff.  Paul  Rosenthal.  John 
Childers.  Andrew  Loewi.  Claudia  Ingram. 
James  Davidson,  Tom  Dine,  Brian  Con- 
boy,  Charles  Morrison.  William  Jackson. 
Carolyn  Fuller,  Brltt  Synder.  and  Walter 
Riggs. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  Mr.  President,  before 
making  my  statement.  I  take  this  op- 
portunity to  pay  special  tribute  to  Sen- 
ator Cannon,  Senator  Robert  C.  Byrd, 
Senator  Percy,  and  Senator  Cranston — 
and  there  are  many  others — who  worked 
hard  to  make  this  legislation  possible. 

During  tlie  entire  discussion  before  the 
Committee  on  Government  Operations 
and  before  the  Committee  on  Rules  and 
Administration,  and  thereafter,  while 
there  were  dlfiferences  of  opinion,  I 
found  that  Senator  Cannon  and  Senator 
Robert  C.  Byrd  had  open  minds  on  all 
the  problems  and  controversies  that 
swirled  around  this  measure. 

Senator  Robert  C.  Byrd  was  particu- 
larly concerned  that  the  Senate  act  on 
this  important  subject.  He  was  aware  of 
what  had  transpired  and  the  need  for  a 
.strong  Intelligence  oversight  committee, 
as  well  as  the  Implications  of  trj'ing  to 
work  out  a  compromise  that  was  worthy 
of  the  Senate  and  would  not  lead  to  deep 
divisions  In  the  Senate  and  in  the  Na- 
tion. I  especLally  take  this  opportunity 
to  pay  tribute  to  Senator  Robert  C.  Byrd 
and  Senator  Cannon. 

I  also  want  to  pay  tribute  to  the  dls- 
tinguLshed  majority  leader.  Senator 
Mansfield,     and     to     Senatois     Baker. 

MONDALE.        JAVITS,         HaTFIELD,        CLARK, 

Church  and  Weicker  for  their  great  help 
in  working  to  bring  about  this  compro- 
mise. 

Today,  the  Senate  begins  considera- 
tion of  legislation  to  create  a  permanent 
committee  on  Intelligence  activities. 

I  strongly  support  creation  of  a  new 
Intelligence  committee  with  full  legisla- 
tive and  authorization  authority. 

At  tills  time,  I  point  out  that  the  first 
person  who  proposed  a  committee  on 
intelligence  was  our  majority  leader. 
Senator  Mansfield,  who,  more  than  20 
years  ago.  suggested  that  it  was  ab- 
solutely essential  for  us  to  have  a  legLs- 
lative  committee  in  the  entire  field  of 
intelligence.  Since  then,  a  number  of 
studies  have  recommended  taklnr?  this 
step.  In  1975  the  Commission  on  CIA 
Activities  headed  by  Vice  President 
Rockefeller  recommended  creation  of 
a  new  committee  on  intelligence  follow- 


ing tlielr  study  of  the  activities  of  the 
CIA  in  the  United  States.  Most  recently, 
the  select  committee  recommended  a 
new  committee  after  a  15-month  study 
of  the  intelligence  community.  Creation 
of  the  committee  can  be  postponed  no 
longer. 

Mr.  President,  I  believe  creation  of 
a  new  committee  with  the  necessary  au- 
thorities will  be  good  for  the  country. 
good  for  the  intelligence  community, 
and  good  for  the  Senate 

A  new  committee  will  help  protect  the 
constitutional  rights  of  our  citizens  and 
help  restore  the  confidence  of  the  Amer- 
ican people  in  their  intelligence  agencies. 
A  recent  public  opinion  poll  found  that 
while  78  percent  of  the  public  believe  it 
is  very  important  to  luive  tlie  b--.st  in- 
telligence agency  in  the  world,  the  public 
also  believes  by  a  66-percent  to  18-per- 
cent margin  that  both  Congress  and  ihe 
White  House  should  monitor  the  CI.^ 
more  closely.  Public  confidence  in  the 
intelligence  community  will  remain  jr.- 
certain  until  the  public  know.s  that  ius 
elected  representatives  are  effectively 
overseeing  and  working  with  the  intelli- 
gence agencies. 

Creation  of  a  permanent  new  com- 
mittee with  a  clear  authority  to  reorga- 
nize the  intelligence  community  can  help 
end  the  uncertainties  and  distractions 
which  now  plague  the  intelligence  agen- 
cies, thereby  making  It  difQcult  for  the 
agencies  to  concentrate  on  tlieir  proper 
job  of  providing  the  intelligence  thh 
country  needs. 

A  new  committee  can  help  restore  a 
sense  of  comity  between  the  executive 
branch  and  the  Senate  and  help  reassert 
the  proF)er  role  of  Congress  in  the  con- 
duct of  foreign  affairs.  A  full  and  frank 
exchange  of  views  between  the  Senate 
and  the  President  will  help  avoid  such 
embarrassing  situations  as  Angola  and 
promote  a  more  unified  foreign  policy. 

Witnesses  who  testified  before  the 
Government  Operations  Committee  in 
favor  of  a  strong  new  committee  in- 
cluded: Senators  Mansfield.  Chttrch, 
Cranston,  Huddleston,  and  Baker. 
Dean  Rusk:  Nichola.';  Kat/enbach:  Wil- 
liam Colby;  McGeorge  Bundy;  Clark 
Clifford:  Richard  Helms;  Morton  H.il- 
perin;  John  McCone;  and  Hcnrj'  Kis- 
singer. Dr.  Kissinger  testified  that  crea- 
tion of  such  a  new  committee  would  be 
in  the  interest  of  national  securitv.  Mr. 
David  Phillips,  president  of  the  Associa- 
tion of  Retired  Intelligence  OCBcers.  .said 
that  98  percent  of  his  membership  re- 
sponding to  a  poll  favored  creation  of  a 
new  intelligence  committee. 

On  the  basis  of  those  hearings,  the 
committee  came  to  tlic  following  con- 
clusions which  were  In  turn  embodied 
In  Senate  Resolution  400  as  reported  by 
the  committee: 

First.  There  is  a  need  for  viRoroii-;  mn- 
gre.ssional  oversight  of  the  intelligence 
community.  Congress  cannot  simply  pro- 
ceed in  the  future  as  if  nothing  has  hap- 
pened. 

Second  To  provide  this  effective  over- 
sight of  the  intelligence  agencies,  a  per- 
manent new  Senate  committee  mu.st  be 
established  The  present  cnmmittcps  have 
t/)o  many  other  Importr^nt  responsibilities 
to  permit  them  to  devote  the  time  and  re- 
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sources    necessary    for    really    effective 
oversight. 

Third.  Oversight  and  legislative  au- 
thority over  tlie  intelhgence  community 
should  l)e  centered  in  this  new  Senate 
committee.  Tlie  vast  majority  of  wit- 
nesses who  testified  before  the  committee 
stressed  the  need  for  centralizing  the  in- 
telligence oversight  fmiction  into  as  few 
committees  as  possible.  The  present 
proliferation  of  committees  increases  the 
chances  lor  unauthorized  disclosures  of 
sensitive  infnnnation  and  diffuses  over- 
sight responsibility. 

Fourth.  Because  the  Government's  in- 
telligence activities,  both  here  and 
abroad,  are  so  interrelated,  the  new  com- 
mittee's jui-isdiction  must  cover  all  agen- 
cies that  engage  in  intelligence  activities, 
including  the  Central  Intelligence  Agen- 
cy and  the  Departments  of  State,  De- 
fense,  and   Justice,   including  the  FBI. 

Fiftli.  The  new  committee  must  have 
the  formal  authority  and  the  practical 
means  to  obtain  access  to  all  the  infor- 
mation it  needs. 

The  abuses  of  tlie  Intelligence  commu- 
nity that  have  been  disclosed  in  tlie  last 
lew  years  dramatically  demonstrate  tlie 
need  for  creatinfc'  a  new  intelligence  com- 
mittee witli  the  powers  set  out  in  the 
Cannon  proposal. 

In  considering  the  need  for  a  strong 
new  committee,  we  cannot  forget  the 
abuses  described  in  the  final  report  of 
the  select  committee.  These  include: 

The  FBI  counterintelligence  programs 
designed  to  disrupt  political  groups  in 
the  United  States.  Under  ihe.se  programs. 
the  Bureau  engaged  in  hundreds  of 
burglaries  of  nonviolent  domestic  groups. 

The  wiretapping.  bugging.  and 
harassing  of  Dr.  Martin  Luther  King, 
Jr.  by  the  FBI.  Indeed,  on  the  eve  of 
Dr.  King's  receipt  ol  the  Nobel  Prize,  the 
FBI  sent  him  a  note  suggesting  that  he 
commit  .suicide. 

The  CIA's  Operation  CHAOS,  which,  in 
violation  of  the  agency's  chapter,  com- 
piled files  on  over  300,000  American 
citizens  and  organizations.  Under  Oper- 
ation CHAOS.  CIA  agents  infiltrated 
antiwar  and  civil  rights  groups  in  an 
attempt  to  disrupt  them. 

Drug  testing  on  unsuspecting  citizens. 

The  use  of  covert  relatlon.'-hips  with 
newspajjer  reporters  and  the  covert  use 
of  American  student,  labor,  and  reli- 
gious groups. 

The  National  Security  Agency's  "Op- 
eration Shamrock."  which  transmitted 
International  telegraph  traffic  to  the 
NSA  from  1948  onward. 

"Operation  Minaret,"  in  which  the  Na- 
tional Security  Agency  gathered  infor- 
mation on  antiwar  protestors. 

The  100.000  files  that  Army  intelli- 
gence opened  on  civilians  and  groups 
unaffiliated  with  the  Armed  Forces. 

The  IRS  "special  services  staff"  which 
gathered  information  on  3.000  domestic 
organizations  and  8,000  individuals,  and 
the  IRS  audits  on  individuals  and  groups 
because  of  their  beliefs  and  political  ac- 
tivities. 

The  thousands  of  foreign  covert  op- 
erations, including  assa.ssination  plots, 
undertaken  since  19fil 

The  Senate  cannot  simply  turn  Its  back 
on  these  revelations   Nor  can  it  simply 


create  a  new  study  committee  to  study 
once  more  what  the  Select  Committee 
on  Intelligence  and  other  committees, 
commissions,  and  others  have  already 
studied.  The  excellent  work  of  the  se- 
lect committee  has  now  been  done.  It  is 
now  time  for  the  Senate  to  begin  to  act 
on  the  over  170  recommendations  made 
by  the  select  committee  in  its  final  re- 
port, including  many  recommendations 
for  legislation.  Legislation  must  be  con- 
sidered and  procedures  established  that 
will  make  it  certain  that  the  Govern- 
ment's intelligence  activities  are  subject, 
like  everything  else  the  Government  does, 
to  the  rule  of  law  and  the  will  of  the 
people.  Legislation  must  be  considered 
and  procedures  established  to  assure  that 
the  intelligence  community  is  organized 
as  efficiently  as  possible  to  provide  ac- 
curate and  timely  intelligence  at  a  rea- 
sonable cost  and  with  a  minimum  of 
duplication. 

To  do  all  this,  a  new  committee  with 
broad  legislative  authority  must  be 
created  in  this  session  of  Congress.  It  is 
not  enough  to  say  that  the  abuses  will 
not  happen  again,  that  the  present  com- 
mittees will  hire  more  staff,  and  that  the 
present  system  of  oversight  can  be  made 
to  work. 

Under  tlie  present  system,  at  least 
three  committees,  in  addition  to  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations,  have  over- 
sight responsibilities,  each  for  a  Umited 
part  of  the  intelligence  community. 
Oversight  of  the  Grovernment's  intelli- 
gence activities,  although  a  difficult  and 
time-consuming  task  in  itself.  Is  in  fact 
only  a  small  portion  of  the  full  respon- 
sibilities of  these  committees.  It  is  small 
wonder  that  none  of  these  committees  is 
able  to  exercise  comprehensive  over- 
sisht  over  the  intelligence  community. 

In  the  domestic  intelligence  area,  for 
example,  the  Church  committee  found 
that  Congress  "has  failed  to  define  the 
.scope  of  domestic  intelligence  activities 
or  Intelligence  collection  techniques,  to 
uncover  excesses,  or  to  propose  legislative 
solutions.  Some  Members  have  failed  to 
object  to  Improper  activities  of  which 
they  were  aware  and  have  prodded  agen- 
cies into  questionable  activities."  Select 
committee  report,  book  11,  page  277. 

The  most  important  means  of  over- 
sight is  the  power  of  the  purse.  Yet  Con- 
yre.'^':,  as  a  whole,  has  never  known  how 
much  the  intelligence  agencies  are  spend- 
ing or  how  much  is  spent  on  Intelligence 
activities  generally.  Select  committee 
report,  book  I.  page  469. 

Nor  will  it  do  just  to  place  on  top  of 
t!ie  present  inadequate  system  a  new 
committee  without  legislative  and  au- 
thorization authority.  It  would  be  equallj' 
unwise  to  create  a  committee  which  must 
share  all  of  its  legislative  or  authoriza- 
tion jurisdiction  with  other  committees. 

Although  a  number  of  the  Govern- 
ment's intelligence  agencies  are  part  of 
larger  departmer.t.'^,  the  President  has 
recognized  that  the  Government's  intel- 
ligence activities  are  an  integral  whole 
that  must  be  looked  at  as  a  single  whole. 
In  February,  he  moved  to  centralize  fur- 
ther executive  branch  supervision  of  all 
thf  Government's  intelligence  activities, 
whether  they  are  part  of  the  Department 
of  Justice,  the  E>epartment  of  Defense, 


the  Department  of  State,  or  the  like.  The 
Senate  must  do  the  same. 

Only  a  single  committee  with  full  leg- 
islative and  authorization  authority  can 
assure  comprehensive  and  continuous 
oversight  of  the  Intelligence  community 
on  a  permanent  basis.  Only  a  single  com- 
mittee with  the  necessary  authority  can 
consider  comprehensive  legislation  to 
rewrite  the  charters  and  structures  of 
the  11  or  more  intelligence  agencies  scat- 
tered throughout  the  Government.  Only 
a  single  committee  with  the  necessar>- 
authority  will  have  the  time  and  ability 
to  review  adequately  the  expenditures  of 
all  the  intelligence  community  and  to 
approve  annual  authorizations. 

Mr.  President,  Senate  Resolution  400, 
as  reported  by  the  Government  Opera- 
tions Committee,  will  give  us  the  means 
for  exercising  the  necessan.-  type  of  com- 
preheiLslve  oversight  over  the  Intelli- 
gence community.  If  there  are  changes 
that  may  be  made  to  perfect  this  resolu- 
tion without  changing  it«  essential  na- 
ture. I  hope  they  will  be  proposed.  But 
the  Senate  cannot  allow  the  jurisdic- 
tional concerns  of  its  own  committees  to 
overshadow  the  national  interest.  In  the 
long  run.  it  is  not  crucial  that  one  com- 
mittee or  another  loses  or  gains  jurisdic- 
tion. Wliat  is  crucial  in  the  long  run  l«  tc^ 
establish  a  new  committee  to  exert  effec- 
tive congressional  control  over  the  intel- 
ligence community.  I  strongly  urge  the 
Senate  to  promptly  create  such  a  com- 
mittee. 

Mr.  President,  the  need  for  improved 
oversight  of  the  intelligence  agencies  is 
apparent.  I  am  pleased  that  in  the  last 
few  days  my  colleagues  and  I  have  been 
able  to  work  out  a  compromise  that  wlU 
provide  that  much-needed  oversight.  The 
compromise  substitute  that  will  be  pro- 
posed will  assure  that  the  Senate  will  as- 
sume its  proper  place  in  our  constitu- 
tional S3^tem. 

The  compromise  substitute  is  the  prod- 
uct of  much  hard  work  and  a  commend- 
able spirit  of  compromise  and  accom- 
modation. It  is  a  delicately  balanced  pro- 
posal that  addresses  the  concerns  of  the 
intelligence  community,  the  executive 
branch,  the  Senate,  and  most  important- 
ly, the  public. 

It  gives  the  new  committee  the  essen- 
tial elements  and  powers  which  any 
committee  must  have  to  do  an  effective 
job  of  oversight.  The  new  committee  will 
play  a  very  Important  role  in  oversee- 
ing and  legislating  for  the  intelligence 
community.  At  the  same  time,  the  com- 
promise protects  the  legitimate  interests 
and  concerns  of  the  standing  commit- 
tees. The  key  elements  of  the  substitute 
are  as  follows: 

First,  the  new  intelligence  committee 
would  be  a  select  committee  with  17 
members — 9  majority  members  and  8  mi- 
nority members — appointed  by  the  lead- 
ership on  a  9-year  rotating  basis.  Pour 
majority  and  four  minority  seats  are 
reserved  for  members  of  Armed  Services, 
Foreign  Relations.  Judiciary,  and  Ap- 
propriations. 

Second,  the  new  committee  would  have 
legislative  and  authorization  jurisdic- 
tion over  all  U.S.  inteUigence  activities, 
Including  CIA.  FBI.  and  DOD.  The  juris- 
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diction  is  exclusive  over  the  CIA  and  its 
authorization. 

The  intelligence  committee  wiU  have 
exclusive  legislation  and  authorization 
Jurisdiction  over  the  CIA  and  the  Direc- 
tor of  Central  Intelligence.  But  if  the  se- 
lect committee  reports  legislation,  in- 
cluding authorization  legislation,  that 
affects  agencies  other  than  the  CIA  or 
the  Director  of  Central  Intelligence,  the 
legislation  may  be  sequentially  referred 
for  up  to  30  days  to  the  appropriate 
standing  committee  with  general  juris- 
diction over  that  agency.  Under  similar- 
procedures  the  Intelligence  committee 
chairman  could  ask  for  referral  to  his 
committee  of  legislation  affecting  any 
of  the  intelligence  activities  of  the  Gov- 
ernment which  has  been  report-^d  by  an- 
other committee. 

The  original  referral  of  any  legislation 
will  be  to  the  intelligence  committee  if 
it  predominately  involves  the  intelligence 
activities  of  the  Government. 

Third,  the  compromise  provides  that 
the  intelligence  community  budget  will 
be  annually  authorized.  Annual  authori- 
zation will  constitute  a  ver>-  important 
aspect  of  the  committee's  oversight  of 
the  agencies.  It  should  assure  a  regular 
review  of  each  agency's  activities,  its  ef- 
ficiency, and  its  priorities.  The  annual 
authorization  procedure  preserves  the 
Senate's  ability  to  act  via  the  continuing 
resolution  route  in  an  emergency  situ- 
ation. 

Fourth,  committee  has  full  subpena 
and  investigative  authorities.  The  in- 
telligence community  is  expected  to  keep 
the  committee  fully  and  currently  in- 
formed about  the  intelligence  activities 
it  is  responsible  for,  or  ensjages  In.  In- 
cluding any  significant  anticipated  ac- 
tivities. Intelligence  agencies  must  pro- 
vide all  necessary  information  and  doc- 
uments to  the  intelligence  committee. 

Fifth,  the  committee  may  disclose  In- 
formation where  dl-sclosure  Ls  in  the 
public  interest  If  the  President  objects 
to  committee  disclcsure  of  any  classified 
Information  the  full  Senate  must  decide 
the  matter  of  disclosure.  Tlie  resolution 
In  no  way  affects  the  right  of  two  Sen- 
ators under  rule  35  to  ask  for  a  clo.sed 
session  of  the  Senate  to  discuss  sensitive 
matters,  including  the  question  of 
whether  the  Senate  shoiild  disclose 
classified   Information. 

Committee  disclosure  of  classified  in- 
formation to  other  Senators  is  governed 
by  specific  provisions,  including  a  re- 
quirement tliat  there  be  a  written  rec- 
ord of  such  disclosure. 

Mr.  President,  I  want  to  commend  my 
colleagues  on  their  hard  work  and  great 
concern  for  the  national  Interest  that 
this  substitute  embodies.  I  urge  my  fel- 
low Senators  to  adopt  this  substitute.  By 
doing  so  we  may  close  the  book  on  an 
impleasant  past  and  begin  to  restore  the 
Nation's  confidence  in  the  Intelligence 
community,    the  Senate,   and   Itself. 

Mr  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  a  .sectlon-by-section  analy- 
sis of  the  Cannon  substitute  printed  In 
the  Record. 

Tliere  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 


Senate    Resolution    400    Cumpromise — 
Skction-Bt-Section    Analtsls 

section    i statkmxnt   of   purpose 

This  section  states  that  It  Is  the  purpose  of 
the  resolution  to  create  a  new  select  com- 
mittee of  the  Senate  with  legislative  Juris- 
diction to  oversee  and  make  continuing  stud- 
lee  of  the  Intelligence  activities  and  pro- 
grams of  the  U.S.  Government.  This  section 
obliges  the  conunlttee  to  make  every  eHort 
to  assure  that  the  appropriate  departments 
and  agencies  of  the  Unltod  States  provide 
informed  and  timely  Intelligence  necessary- 
for  the  executive  and  legislative  branches 
to  make  sound  decisions  affecting  the  secu- 
rity and  vital  Interests  of  the  nation  As  the 
wording  of  the  section  suggests,  one  of  the 
goals  of  the  new  committee  should  be  to  as- 
sure that  other  members  and  committees  of 
the  Senate  receive  directly  from  the  agencle-? 
all  the  Intelligence  analysis  they  need  to  ful- 
fill their  responsibilities.  It  Is  further  the 
purpose  of  the  new  committee  to  provide 
vigilant  oversight  of  the  intelligence  activi- 
ties of  the  United  States. 

SECTION   2 COMMrmat  STSUCTUH* 

Subsection  (a)  establishes  the  Select  Com- 
mittee on  Intelligence  Activities  It  provides 
that  the  committee  will  be  composed  of  9 
majority  and  8  minority  members.  Two  mem- 
bers will  be  drawn  from  each  of  the  follow- 
ing committees:  Appropriations.  Armed  Serv- 
ices, Foreign  Relations,  and  Judlcl.ary  Com- 
mittees. The  other  9  members  of  the  now 
committee  may  not  be  members  of  the  above- 
named  four  committees. 

Clause  2  of  this  subsection  provides  that 
members  appointed  from  each  of  those  four 
named  committees  will  be  evenly  divided  be- 
tween the  two  major  political  parties  and 
appointed  by  the  President  pro  tempore  of 
the  Senate  upon  the  recommendations  of  the 
majority  and  minority  leaders  of  the  Senate, 
respectively.  Five  of  the  remaining  9  at 
le^ge  members  will  be  appointed  by  the  Pres- 
ident pro  tempore  of  the  Senate  upon  the 
recommendation  of  the  majority  leader  and 
four  will  be  appointed  by  the  President  pro 
tempore  upon  the  recommendation  of  the 
minority  leader 

The  majority  leader  and  minority  leader 
of  the  Senate  are  to  be  ex  officio  members  of 
the  Select  Committee  but  will  have  no  vote 
on  the  committee. 

Subsection  (b)  prohibits  a  Senator  from 
serving  on  the  committee  for  more  than  9 
consecutive  years.  It  Is  expected  that  in  each 
Congress  approximately  one-third  of  the  17- 
member  committee  will  be  new  members. 

This  section  also  provides  that,  at  the 
beginning  of  each  Congress,  the  members 
of  the  full  Senate  who  are  members  of  the 
majority  party  will  select  a  chairman  and 
the  minority  members  of  the  full  Senate 
will  select  a  vice  chairman.  The  resolution 
expressly  provides  that  neither  the  chair- 
man nor  the  vice  chairman  may  serve  at 
the  same  time  as  a  chairman  or  ranking 
minority  member  of  any  other  permanent 
committee.  The  vice  chairman  Is  to  act  In 
the  place  of  the  chairman  In  the  chairman's 
absence. 

Subsection  (d)  provides  that  membership 
on  the  new  intelligence  committee  will  not 
be  taken  into  account  for  purposes  of  deter- 
mining the  number  of  committees  a  Sena- 
tor may  serve  on.  A  Senator  need  not  give 
up  a  seat  on  another  committee  In  order  to 
serve  on  the  new  intelligence  committee. 

SECTION  3 jrmSDTCTlON 

This  section  defines  the  new  committee's 
Jurisdiction  Subsection  (a)  gives  the  com- 
mittee legislative  Jurisdiction  over  the  Cen- 
tral Intelligence  Agency  and  the  Director  of 
Central  Intelligence,  as  well  as  over  the  In- 
telligence activities  of  all  other  departments 
and  agencies  of  the  Government.  These  other 
ag^aclae  and  departments  include,  but   are 


not  limited  to.  the  intelligence  activities  of 
the  Department  of  Defense,  Including  the 
Defense  Intelligence  Agency,  and  the  Na- 
tional Security  Agency,  and  the  liit*!llgeiioe 
activities  of  the  Departments  of  Stale,  Jus- 
tice, and  Treasury.  The  jurisdiction  includes 
legislation  reorganizing  the  Intelligence  com- 
munity. 

Subsection  3ia)  also  specifies  that  the  in- 
telligence committee  will  have  Jurisdiction 
over  authorizations  of  budget  authority  for 
the  chief  intelligence  agencies  in  the  gov- 
ernment: the  Central  Intelligence  .^cency. 
the  intelligence  activities  of  the  Dtpartinent 
of  Defense  (including  the  Defense  Intelli- 
gence Agency  and  the  National  Security 
Agency);  the  intelligence  activities  of  the 
Department  of  State;  and  the  lutelllgence 
activities  of  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investi- 
gation. speciricaJly,  all  activities  of  the  Bu- 
reau's Intelligence  Division.  The  committee 
will  continue  to  have  Jurisdiction  over  these 
parts  of  the  intelligence  community  even  if 
they  are  transferred  to  successor  agencle.v. 

Subsection  (b)  provides  that  the  Intelli- 
gence committee  wUl  have  exclusive  legisla- 
tion and  authorization  Jurisdiction  over  the 
CIA  and  the  Director  of  Central  Intelligence. 
The  subsection  also  provides,  however,  that 
If  the  select  committee  reports  legislation. 
including  authorization  legislation,  that  af- 
fects agencies  other  than  the  CIA  or  the 
Director  of  Central  Intelligence,  the  legisla- 
tion may  be  sequentially  referred  for  up  to 
30  days  to  the  appropriate  standing  conimit- 
tee  with  general  Jurisdiction  over  that 
agency.  Under  similar  procedures  the  Intelli- 
gence committee  chairman  could  ask  for  re- 
ferral to  his  committee  of  legislation  affect- 
ini?  any  of  the  Intelligence  activities  of  the 
government  which  has  l)een  reported  bv 
another  committee. 

The  original  referral  of  any  legislation  will 
be  to  the  Intelligence  committee  If  It  pre- 
dominately Involves  the  intelligence  activ- 
ities of  the  government.  If  the  legislation 
predominately  Involves  non-lntelUgence  mat- 
ters and  secondarily  Intelligence,  the  legis- 
lation will  be  referred  to  a  standing  commit- 
tee, and  then  sequentially  referred  to  the 
intelligence  committee. 

Subsection  (c)  makes  It  clear  that  noth- 
ing In  the  resolution  prohlblus  or  restricts 
the  authority  of  any  other  committee  to 
study  and  review  any  intelligence  activity 
to  the  extent  t^at  such  activity  directly  af- 
fects a  matter  otherwise  within  the  Jurisdic- 
tion of  the  committee.  Any  committee  may 
conduct  oversight  hearings  concerning  an 
agency's  intelligence  activities  and  the  effect 
of  the  Intelligence  activities  on  the  ability 
of  the  agency  to  perform  Its  overall  mission. 

Subsection  (d)  provides  that  nothing  In 
the  resolution  limit?  or  inhibits  any  other 
Senate  committee  from  continuing  to  obtain 
full  and  direct  acces-s  to  the  product  of  the 
Intelligence  agencies  where  that  informa- 
tion Is  relevant  to  a  matter  otherwise  wltMn 
the  Jurisdiction  of  such  committee  This 
provision  specifically  assures  the  right  of 
any  other  committee,  such  as  the  Foreign 
Relations  Committee,  to  receive  briefings  on 
the  political  situation  in  any  part  of  the 
world 

srcnoN  4 — TOMMrrTEi  reports 

Subsection  (a)  requires  the  new  commit- 
tee to  make  regular  and  periodic  reports  to 
tha  Senate  on  the  nature  and  extent  of  the 
Government's  Intelligence  a'-tlvltles  The 
committee  must  call  to  the  attention  of  the 
Senate  cr  any  other  appropriate  committee 
any  matters  which  require  the  Irrunedlate 
attention  of  the  Senate  or  other  committees 
If.  for  example,  the  Intelligence  committee 
possesses  information  on  Intelligence  activ- 
ities that  may  have  a  significant  effect  on 
foreign  policy,  the  Intelligence  committee 
should  notify  the  Foreign  Relations  C-ira- 
iiilttcc.  Any  report  the  Intelligence  ccmmil- 
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tee  makes  will  be  subject  to  the  provision  In 
section  8(c)(2)   to  protect  national  security 

Subsection  ib'  ret, aires  t!ie  Intclliijence 
committee  to  obtain  a  report  each  year  from 
the  Director  of  the  C°ntral  Intellige:..!' 
Agency,  the  Secretary  o!  Defen.se,  the  Sec- 
retary of  State,  and  the  Director  of  the 
Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation  for  purposes 
of  public  dissemination.  Each  report  shouKi 
review  the  Intelligence  actlvltle':  of  the  par- 
ticular agency  or  department  siibmittlng  the 
report.  Included  in  this  report  should  be  a 
review  of  the  Intelligence  activities  directeJ 
against  the  United  States  or  iis  Interests 
by  other  countries.  The  reports  by  the  four 
Intelligence  agencies  and  departments  arc  to 
be  made  public  In  an  unclassified  form. 

Subsection  (o  makes  it  clear  that  the 
new  Lommlttee  must  comply,  like  any  other 
committee,  w.th  the  reporting  requlremeuU-: 
of  the  Budget  Act  of    1974 

SECTION     S INCIDENTAL     POWDERS 

Subsection  la;  gives  the  new  committee 
all  the  Incidental  powers  It  must  have  to 
operate  effectively  as  a  committee.  The  pow- 
ers .'pelled  out  In  this  subsection  include  the 
power  to  Investigate,  to  Issue  subpoenas  and 
take  depositions,  and  to  exercise  the  normal 
administrative  aad  financial  powers  uf  a 
committee.  Subsection  (b)  authorizes  the 
chairman  of  the  commlfi,ee  or  any  member 
thereof  to  administer  oaths.  Subsection  (c) 
provides  that  the  chairman,  vice  chairman. 
or  any  other  aieriiber  designated  by  the 
Chairman  may  Issue  a  subpoena  and  speci- 
fies the  procedure  for  serving  the  subpoena. 

SEt-nON     6— COMMITTEE     STAFF 

This  section  specifies  the  security  provi- 
sions applicable  to  committee  staff.  It  re- 
quires staff  to  pledge  in  writing,  and  under 
oath,  to  observe  the  security  rules  of  the 
Senate  and  of  the  new  committee  b.jth  while 
employed  by  the  new  committee  and  after- 
wards. Staff  musr  receive  a  .security  clearance 
under  a  system  directed  by  the  new  commit- 
tee, but  developed  in  consultation  with  the 
Director  of  Central  Intelligence 

SKCTION     7 INniVIDO.'.L     PRTVACT 

The  section  requires  the  committee  to  for- 
mulate and  carry  out  rules  and  procedures 
to  prevent  the  disclosure  of  Information 
which  unnec.essarily  infringe.'^  upon  aiiyunes 
privacy.  The  committee  may  duclose  inlor- 
matlon  if  it  determines  that  the  natlo.nal 
interest  In  the  disclosure  of  the  lnformatl.-vn 
outweighs  any  privacy  concerns. 

SECTION     8 DISCLOSURE     OF     INFORMATION 

Subsection  (a)  establishes  the  basic  rule 
that  the  committee  may  d'.'close  Information 
where  disclosure  1=  In  the  public  Interen.  It 
also  establishes  basic  rules  governln.e  thow 
instance^,  which  will  certainly  not  occur  In 
every  case;  where  the  committee  must  vote 
on  whether  to  disclose  particular  Information 
such  as  classified  Information  governed  by 
subsection  (bi  In  those  Instance.s,  the  com- 
mittee must  vote  on  the  matter  within  fire 
day."!  if  any  member  request."  a  meeting  for 
such  purpose.  When  such  a  meeting  Is  nec- 
essary, a  committee  member  may  not  pub- 
licly disclose  the  Information  until  the  com- 
mittee votes  to  do  so.  and  then  only  in 
accor'iance  with  the  procedures  cstabllVhed 
by  the  rest  of  this  spctlon,  a,s  well  a.-,  any 
other  procedures  established  bv  the  com- 
mittee. 

Subsection  7(b)  governs  the  public  dis- 
closure of  information  which  the  executive 
branch  has  classlffed  under  established  se- 
curity procedures  !f  the  committee  wishes 
to  disclose  such  classified  Information  It 
must  Inform  the  President  and  give  him  five 
tlays  to  respond.  If  the  President  does  not 
object,  the  committee  may  disclose  If  the 
President  does  object,  and  certifies  that  dis- 
closure would  threaten  vital  national  Inter- 
ests, the  committee  may  determine  that  dis- 
closure should  occur  despite  the  President's 
objections.  The  committee  may  then   refer 


the  matter  to  the  full  Senate  for  its  deter- 
mination pursuant  to  the  expedited  proce- 
dures spelled  out  in  the  remainder  of  the 
subsection. 

Under  this  expedited  procedure  the  com- 
mittee must  refer  the  matter  within  a  day  to 
the  Setiate.  After  the  matter  lays  over  a  max- 
imum of  three  days,  it  would  then  automat- 
ically become  the  pending  order  of  business 
and  the  Senate  would  have  up  to  5  days  to 
discuss  In  closed  session  whether  or  not  there 
sliould  be  public  disclosure.  No  later  than 
the  close  of  tlie  fifth  day  after  the  matter  Is 
taken  up  the  Senate  must  vote  In  open  ses- 
sion either  to  disclose,  not  to  disclose,  or  to 
refer  the  matter  back  to  the  committee  for 
Its  final  determination 

Subsection  8(c)  governs  the  disclosure  by 
the  committee  to  other  Senators  of  informa- 
tion classified  under  established  security 
provisions  relating  to  the  lawful  Intelligence 
activities  of  the  government  which  the  com- 
mittee has  determined  should  not  be  dis- 
closed. 

Any  such  disclosure  may  only  occur  in  a 
closed  session  of  the  Senate,  or  pursuant  to 
the  rules  of  the  committees  and  the  proce- 
dures described  In  this  subsection.  Under 
these  procedures  the  committee  must  keep 
a  written  record  in  each  case,  showing  which 
ccMnmlttee  or  member  received  the  informa- 
tion. Tlie  subsection  contains  a  prohibition 
against  any  Member  of  the  Senate,  or  any 
committee,  which  receives  the  information 
from  the  select  committee  disclosing  the  in- 
formation tfl  any  other  per.son.  In  addition 
to  these  protections  disclosure  of  such  sen- 
sitive information  will  be  subject  to  what- 
ever additional  rules  the  committee  adopts 
on  Its  own  to  protect  the  confidentiality  of 
such  Information. 

Subsection  (d)  requires  the  Select  Com- 
mittee on  Standards  and  Conduct  to  in- 
vestigate any  alleged  dlsclasvire  of  classified 
information  in  violation  of  the  provisions  of 
this  section  Sub.sectlcn  (e)  states  that  If  the 
Select  Committee  on  Standards  and  Conduct 
decides  at  the  conclusion  of  Its  Investigations 
that  any  Member,  officer,  or  employee  of  the 
Senate  has  committed  a  significant  breach 
of  confidentiality  It  must  report  Its  findings 
to  the  Senate  and  recommend  appropriate 
action  In  the  ca.se  of  a  Senator  this  may  be 
censure,  removal  from  committee  member- 
ship, or  expulsion.  In  the  case  of  an  officer 
or  employee.  It  may  be  removal  from  em- 
ployment or  punishment  for  contempt 

SECTION      9 PEESIDENTIAL     REPRESENTATIVE     AT 

COMMITTEB  ICEETING 

This  section,  authorizes  the  committee  to 
permit,  imder  rules  established  by  the  com- 
mittee, a  personal  representative  of  the  Presi- 
dent to  attend  the  closed  meetings.  The  pro- 
vision doer  not  require  the  new  committee 
to  invite  a  representative  of  the  executive 
branch  to  attend  closed  meetings,  or  estab- 
lish a  presumption  that  the  committee  will 
do  so  It  merely  makes  explicit  the  power  that 
any  committee  has  to  Invite  a  Presidential 
representative  to  attend  committee  delibera- 
tions if  the  committee  finds  such  representa- 
tion helpful  In  conducting  Its  duties  Be- 
cause of  the  special  nature  of  the  new  com- 
rr.lft.ee's  ^^ork.  however,  it  may  find  this  pro- 
cedure  espectallv   useful 

SEC-noN  10 — Disposmov  or  the  ■nihTEniAi.  of 

THF    SFLFTT    COMMl'I"!  tF    ON    rSTn.!  TGENCF 

This  .sfctlon  provides  for  the  transfer  of 
d'^cuments.  records,  files  and  other  materials 
♦■rem  the  .Select  Commlttep  on  Governmental 
Operations  with  Respect  to  Intelligence  Acti- 
vities to  the  n-^w  committee. 

Since  Its  Inception,  the  Church  Committee 
has  reached  certain  understandings  with  the 
CIA  and  other  Intelligence  agencies  concern - 
Inc  the  ultimate  disposition  of  written  ma- 
terial provided  to  the  select  committee, 
fnder  these  agreements,  some  material  pro- 
vided to  the  select  committee  was  to  be  re- 
ttjrned   to  the   appropriate   agencies.   Other 


materials  were  not  to  have  been  re- 
turned. This  section  respects  those  agret- 
ments. 

The  new  committee  will  obtain  possession 
of  all  the  material  the  Church  Committee 
has  except  in  those  Instances  where  there  is 
an  express  agreement  that  the  material 
should  be  returned  to  the  executive  branch 

SECTION     11 COMMmXE    ACCESS    TO 

INFORMATION 

Subsection  (a)  governs  the  Information 
which  the  intelligence  agencies  must  pro- 
vide on  their  own  initiative  to  the  new  com- 
mittee. The  subsection  expresses  the  sense  of 
the  Senate  that  the  intelligence  agencies 
should  keep  the  committee  fully  and  cur- 
rently Informed  about  its  activitjes  Th.is  re- 
quirement dOc's  not  apply  to  the  mjTlad  de- 
tails of  day-to-day  Intelligence  operaticrui, 
but  only  to  information  which  the  commit- 
tee needs  to  make  informed  Judgments  on 
policy  questions. 

The  requirement  extends  to  briefing  the 
committee  in  advance  of  any  slgnUicant 
anticipated  activities,  such  as  covert  opera- 
Uons.  An  anticipated  activity  may  be  sig- 
nificant because  it  is  fiiiancialiy  costly,  or 
because  it  may  affect  this  country's  "dip- 
lomatic, political,  or  mllit&ry  relations  with 
other  countries  or  groups  The  Proviso  clause 
makes  it  cleaj  that  while  the  agencies  are 
expected  to  bi^ef  the  intelligence  committee 
1:1  advance  on  proposed  covert  operations., 
tmplementatloi,  of  the  covert  action  is  not 
dependent  upon  the  committee  in  turn  ap- 
proving the  proposed  activity  .Affirmative  ac- 
tion by  the  committee  is  not  a  condition 
precedent  to  Implementation  of  the  activity. 

Subsection  (bi  expresses  the  sense  of  the 
Senate  that  the  head  of  any  department  or 
agency  of  the  United  States  Involved  In  any 
intelligence  ac.lvities  should  malie  available 
to  the  committee  any  person  paid  by  the 
agency  to  provide  any  Information  the  com- 
mittee requests,  and  to  furnish  upon  request 
any  document  or  information  which  the  de- 
partment or  agency  has  In  its  possession, 
custody,  or  control.  Independent  cf  this  pro- 
vision, the  committee  •.vUl.  of  course,  have 
the  subpena  power  to  enforce  Its  requests  for 
information. 

Subsection  (c)  expresses  the  sense  of  the 
Senate  that  each  department  and  agency  re- 
port any  intelligence  actl-.lty  that  may  vio- 
late the  constitutional  rights  cf  any  person, 
or  may  violate  any  law.  Executive  order.  F^res- 
identlal  directive,  or  deprirtme.ntal  or  agency 
rule  or  regulation. 

Such  reports  should  be  made  to  the  intel- 
ligence committee  Immediately  uf>on  dis- 
covery of  the  wrongdoing.  Each  department 
or  agency  should  further  report  to  the  com- 
mittee what  action  is  taken  or  expected  to 
be  taken  by  the  department  or  agency  with 
respect  to  such  violations. 

SECTION      12 ANNLiiL     AtTHORIZATIONS 

This  section  Insures  an  annual  or  bian- 
nual authorization  of  funds  for  the  intelli- 
gence agencies  over  which  the  new  committee 
had  Jurisdiction  beginning  September  30, 
1976.  In  the  past  some  of  the  intelligence 
activities  have  been  governed  by  open-ended 
authorizations.  The  section  places  clearly 
\ipon  the  record  a  decision  by  the  Senate 
that  in  the  future  this  will  no  longer  be  the 
case  and  that  instead,  there  wUl  be  annual 
or  biannual  authorizations  The  section  rec- 
ognizes, however,  that  as  In  the  case  of  other 
agencies,  the  Intelligence  agencies  may  have 
to  be  funded  in  an  emergency  by  continuing 
resolutions  pending  adoption  of  the  authori- 
zation, it  aJso  recognizes  that  the  funding 
of  the  Intelligence  agencies  will  be  subject 
to  the  standing  rules  of  the  Senate. 

Periodic  authorizations  of  the  Intelligence 
agencies  will  constitute  a  very  Important 
aspect  of  the  committee's  oversight  over  the 
agencies  It  should  assure  a  regular  review 
of  each  agency's  intelligence  activities,  Its 
efficiency,  and  Its  priorities. 
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sccnoN   13- 

Thls  section  c-ets  forth  Important  subject 
nmtter  areas  wMcb  the  new  committee  would 
be  required  to  study  and  report  oa  by  July  I, 
1977  and  from  time  to  time  thereafter  aa 
Is  deems  appropriate.  Thoee  study  areas  are 
as  follows; 

(1)  the  quality  of  the  analysis  of  foreign 
Intelligence  information  and  the  use  of  anal- 
ysis In  policymaking: 

(2)  the  authority  of  each  agency  to  engage 
In  intelligence  activities  and  the  desirability 
of  developing  legislative  charters  for  the 
agencies; 

(3)  the  organization  of  the  executive 
branch  to  maximize  oversight,  efficiency  and 
morale; 

(4)  the  conduct  of  covert  and  clandestine 
activities  and  the  process  of  Informing  the 
Congress  of  such  activities; 

(5)  the  desirability  of  changing  laws  and 
rules  to  protect  necessary  secrets  and  to  pub- 
licly disclose  Information  that  should  be 
disclosed; 

(6)  the  desirability  of  establishing  a  stand- 
ing committee  of  the  Senate  on  Intelligence 
activities; 

(7)  the  desirability  of  establishing  a  Joint 
.Senate-House  committee  on  Intelligence 
activities. 

(8)  the  procedures  under  which  funds  for 
Intelligence  activities  are  authorized  and 
whether  disclosure  of  the  amounts  of  fund- 
ing L<(  in  the  public  Interest; 

(9)  the  development  of  a  common  set  of 
terms  to  be  used  by  the  executive  and  legis- 
lative branches  in  policy  statements  and 
iCiildellnes  It  Issues  In  the  intelligence  area. 

Subsection  (b)  speclflcally  provides  that 
the  new  commute©  may  omit  from  It-s  study 
any  matter  which  the  committee  feels  the 
Church  committee  has  already  adequately 
studied. 

sKcnoN  14 — DErr>rmoN8 

Subsection  (a)  defines  four  aspects  of  the 
term  "Intelligence  activities."  They  are:  na- 
tional or  foreign  Intelligence,  counterintelli- 
gence, foreign  covert  or  clandestine  activi- 
ties, and  domestic  Intelligence. 

National  or  foreign  Intelligence  covers 
Intelligence  which  Is  relevant  to  the  govern- 
ment's national  decision-making. 

The  definition  of  domestic  Intelligence 
doee  not  cover  the  normal  investigatory 
work  that  all  enforcement  agencies  engage 
In  as  a  part  of  their  normal  responsibilities 
to  enforce  the  law  The  only  domestic  Intel- 
ligence activities  that  are  covered  by  the 
term  Intelligence  are  those  activities  that 
focus  on  the  political  and  related  activities 
of  Americans  because  of  the  threat  those 
activities  pose,  or  are  alleged  to  pose,  to  the 
Internal  sectu-tty  (I.e.,  fundamental  Inter- 
ests) of  the  United  States. 

The  definition  of  Intelligence  activities 
does  not  Include  tactical  foreign  military 
Intelligence  serving  no  national  policy- 
making function. 

SECTION    15 rUNDINC    FOR    TKB    I«W 

COMMmTE 

This  section  authorizes  start  up  funds  for 
the  select  committee.  It  provides  up  to 
$275,000  for  the  period  between  the  time  the 
new  committee  Is  created  and  February  28, 
1977. 

8KCTION     16 EFFltCT    ON    OTHEK    UiWS 

Section  16  states  that  nothing  In  the  reso- 
lution Is  Intended  to  Imply  approval  by  the 
Senate  In  any  activity  or  practice  not  other- 
wise authorized  by  law.  The  section  Is  in- 
tended to  make  It  clear  that  by  assigning  the 
new  committee  Jurisdiction  over  a  particular 
activity,  such  as  covert  or  clandestine  activ- 
ities, or  the  domestic  Intelligence  activities 
of  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation,  the 
Senate  does  not  thereby  intend  to  express 
any  view  as  to  the  legality  of  any  such 
activity. 


Mr.  RIBICOFF.  Mr.  Pre.sldent,  I  wl.^h 
to  make  just  one  Inquiry  of  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Nevada.  In  setting 
forth  his  understanding  of  the  compro- 
mise proposal,  I  do  not  know  whether 
it  was  just  a  slip  of  the  tongue,  but  he 
mentioned  the  fact  that  there  would  be 
a  limit  of  10  years  on  the  terms  that 
Senators  would  serve.  I  have  had  the  un- 
derstanding that  we  had  agreed  on  a  9- 
year  term. 

Mr.  CANNON.  Yes.  we  agreed  in  our 
meeting  on  9  years.  In  working  with 
the  staff,  the  suggestion  was  made  on  the 
part  of  some  of  the  staff  members,  and 
it  was,  I  understand,  cleared  with  staff 
members  all  around,  that  it  would  be 
better  if  it  went  cither  8  or  10  so 
that  it  coincided  with  the  terms  of  a  par- 
ticular Congress  and  we  would  not  have 
a  change  In  the  middle  of  a  Congress. 
That  was  reported  back  to  me  as  having 
been  cleared  by  staff  members.  I  did  say 
10  deliberately  and  put  that  in  the  bill 
as  a  result  of  that  dLscussion.  I  have  no 
feehng  for  whether  It  is  8  or  10.  but  I 
think  it  makes  sense  to  have  it  one  or  the 
other,  rather  than  the  9-year  term  which 
we  had  discussed. 

Mr.  REBICOFP.  I  understand  the  posi- 
tion of  the  Senator.  The  only  thing  Is 
that  our  staff  was  not  informed  and  Sen- 
ator Percy  and  I  heard  it  here  for  the 
first  time.  I  am  sure  that  before  the  bill 
is  decided  on.  we  shall  have  opportunity 
to  discuss  this  during  the  next  day  or  .so 
and  clarify  it.  I  did  want  to  call  atten- 
tion to  the  fact  that  the  Senator's  de- 
scription of  the  bill  Is  accurate,  with  that 
minor  discrepancy. 

Mr.  PERCY.  Will  the  Senator  yield  to 
me? 

Mr.  RIBICOFF  Yes. 

Mr.  PERCY.  The  Senator  from  Con- 
necticut and  I  have  confirmed  with  the 
acting  majority  leader  (Mr.  Robert  C. 
Byrd)  that  9  years  was  the  agreement. 
But  the  Senator  from  Illinois  would  like 
Senator  Cannon  to  know  that  if  chang- 
ing In  the  middle  of  a  Congress  does  pre- 
sent A  problem,  and  it  certainly  is  a  fac- 
tor that  we  had  not  considered,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Illinois  will  be  very  pleased  to 
change  it  to  8  years,  but  not  10.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Illinois  preferred  the  6-year 
period  but  receded  in  order  to  reach  the 
compromise. 

Mr.  CANNON.  Nine  years  was  the  fig- 
ure we  agreed  on.  It  was  drafted  that 
way.  But  when  the  suggestions  came 
back  to  me  from  staff,  from  discussion, 
after  meetings  by  some  staff  with  both 
the  majority  and  minority  Members,  that 
we  ought  to  go  to  10  or  8.  I  felt  that 
would  pose  no  problem.  I  am  perfectly 
willing  to  go  to  9.  It  does  not  pose  any 
problem  as  far  as  I  am  concerned,  but 
it  may  be  better  to  go  8  or  10  rather 
than  9  becaase  of  the  break  in  Congress. 

Mr.  RIBICOFP.  I  just  wanted  to  clar- 
ify the  record  and  some  time  tomorrow 
I  am  sure  we  can  straighten  out  that  dif- 
ference. 

Mr  PERCY.  Lf  the  Senator  will  yield 
further,  because  the  distinguished  Sena- 
tor put  in  a  compromise  cosponsored  by 
so  many  who  attended  that  meeting,  per- 
haps it  would  be  best  to  leave  that  figure 
at  nine,  which  did  repre.sent  the  agree- 


ment at  that  time.  Then  obviously,  we 
can  chan«e  U  t^)  8  or  10,  as  the  Senate 
desires 

Mr.  CANNON.  Tiie  Senator  makes  a 
good  point  I  thought  it  had  been  cleared 
with  all  people. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanlmoas  con- 
sent tliat  where  Uie  flKure  10  is  iruserted 
for  the  figure  9,  it  be  changed  to  the  fig- 
ure 9. 

Tlie  PRI-:SIDING  OFT-ICER.  Ls  thire 
ob.)ection?  Tlie  Chair  ha\rs  none  With- 
out objection,  it  Ls  so  ordered. 

Mr.  PEI^CY.  Mr.  }>rosldent,  before  be- 
ginning my  comment.<-.  my  first  thoughts 
turn  agaui  toward  the  remarkable  work- 
ings of  the  US.  Senate. 

Despite  tlie  antl-Wiushington  attitude 
and  tile  anliconKre.sMi.nal  feelir.K.^  ex- 
pressed by  opimon  [joILs,  where  we  are 
rated  relatively  low.  the  observation  of 
tlie  Senator  from  Dlinois  has  been  that 
when  a  critical  issue  Ls  faced  by  the  Sen- 
ate, the  Senate  frenerally  fare.s  up  to  'hat 
issue.  Wherea.s  we  may  have  had  an  ex- 
tended— and  T  do  mean  extended — de- 
bate, and  it  appeared  a  few  days  ago  as 
though  there  would  be  great  di.'^harmony 
on  this  matter,  throacrh  the  dihgent  ef- 
fort of  a  number  of  my  colleitTUt^  we 
have  now  reached  a  rompromi.se  that  Ls 
Incorporated  in  the  amendment  offered 
by  Senator  Cannon  on  behalf  nf  a  creat 
many  of  us.  I  do  wLsh  to  pay  great  tribute 
not  only  to  my  ovm  distinguished  chair- 
man 'Mr.  RIBICOFF*  with  whom  I  have 
enioyrd  working  for  so  many  years,  but  to 
Senator  Cannon,  who  has  contributed  so 
much  to  thLs  effort,  and  Senator  Robert 
C.  Byrd  of  the  Committee  on  Rules  and 
AdminLstration. 

Mr.  President.  I  wish  to  expre.ss  my 
deep  appreciation  to  Ser.ator  Sam  Ervln, 
who  undertook  tlie  chairmanship  of  the 
Select  Committee  on  Watergate,  and  who 
did  an  absolutely  outstanding  Job.  ITiat 
investigation,  conducted  with  liini  as 
chairman,  and  my  distinguished  col- 
league (Mr.  Baker)  as  his  vice  chairman, 
provided  a  basis  for  many  years  in  the 
future,  I  believe,  for  the  Senate  inves- 
tigating malfeasance  in  the  executive 
branch  of  Government  Certainly.  I  com- 
mend Senator  Baker  for  hLs  work  and 
help  on  Senate  Resolution  400. 

Compromise  would  liave  been  impos- 
sible without  the  work  that  ha.s  been 
undertaken  by  every  Senator  who  has 
worked  on  this  compromise  resolution. 

.^Iso  on  the  Government  Operations 
Committee  are  Senators  Muskie.  Javits, 
Weicker.  Roth,  and  Brock,  who  have 
contributed  greatly,  as  have  other  Sena- 
tors such  as  Senators  Mondale.  Crans- 
ton,  ScHWEiKER.   Hatfield.   Clark   and 

HtlDDLESTON. 

I  know  we  are  going  to  benefit  tremen- 
doasly  by  the  continuing  participation  of 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Alabama 
'Mr.  Allen),  who  worked  on  this  matter 
diligently  in  the  Ruios  Committee 

The  Government  Oi^eratlons  Commit- 
tee staff — and  the  Senator  from  Ilhnois 
is  not  qualified  to  speak  of  sUiff  members 
from  other  committees — but  certainly 
Dick  Wegman.  John  Childers,  Paul  Hoff. 
Claudia  Ingram.  Charles  Morri.soii.  Brian 
Conboy,  Ted  van  Gilder,  and  .James 
Ehividson  of  the  Government  Operations 
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Committee  staff  i^erlormed  a  remarkable 
service  in  bringing  ma  to  this  particular 
point 

Mr.  President,  today  we  do  face  one 
of  the  most  vital  issues  before  this  body 
in  many  years.  It  is  a  question  that  in- 
volves tlie  national  .security  of  this  coun- 
try. It  is  a  question  tliat  involves  the 
[x^rsonal  rights  and  freedoms  of  all 
American  citizens.  It  is  a  question  that 
Involves  whether  or  not  Congress  is  will- 
ing to  stand  up  to  its  constitutional  re- 
sponsibilities to  adequately  oversee  the 
operations  of  the  executive  branch. 

It  is  a  question  of  whetlier  or  not  we 
are  a  nation  o;  laws  and  coastitutional 
procedures  or  whether  we  are  going  to 
abdicate  our  oversight  re.'^ponsibiUties 
and.  in  effiH-t.  delegate  important  powers 
of  this  country  to  a  select,  nonelected 
group  in  the  executive  branch,  without 
providing  for  adequate  accountability. 

This  is  not  a  new  question  before  u.s, 
Mr.  President.  Ten  Congresses  ago.  in 
1955.  Senator  Mansfleld  introduced  a 
resolution  wlilch  would  have  established 
a  Joint  Committee  on  Central  Intelli- 
gence. The  new  committee  would  have 
had  leaislative  authority  over  the  agency, 
a:.d  required  that  the  CIA  keep  the  new 
committee  "fully  and  currently  informed 
witli  respect  to  its  current  activities." 

That  resolution  was  defeated  by  the 
full  Senate. 

There  have  been  other  attempts  to 
create  such  a  committee  in  the  interven- 
ing 20  years.  All  have  failed,  but  now  we 
have  the  facts  that  demonsti-ate  beyond 
a  doubt  tliat  such  a  new  committee  is 
needed. 

Investigations  of  the  past  year  and  a 
half  have  shown  that  the  intelligence 
agencies  of  this  Government  have  gone 
beyond  their  charters  and  committed 
illegal  actions.  The  CIA,  the  FBI,  and 
NSA  have  all  abused  the  right  of  Ameri- 
can citizens,  and  committed  illegal  ac- 
tions. 

The  need  for  better  oversight  by  Con- 
gress over  the  Intelligence  community  is 
clear.  This  Is  not  just  the  feeling  of  cer- 
tain Members  of  the  Senate:  it  is  also 
the  recommendation  of  the  executive 
branch.  The  Commission  on  the  Orga- 
nization of  Grovernment  for  the  Conduct 
of  Foreign  Policy,  the  so-called  Murphy 
Commission,  recommended  that  Con- 
gress create  a  new  structure  for  oversee- 
ing the  intelligence  community. 

Last  year,  in  June  1975.  tlie  President's 
Commission  on  CIA  Activities  Within  the 
United  States  recommended  that  a  new 
intelligence  committee  be  established  in 
order  to  improve  the  operations  of  the 
Intelligence  agencies  and  to  prevent 
abuses  in  the  future  This  Commission 
was  headed  by  Vice  President  Rocke- 
feller. 

In  addition  to  these  executive  branch 
recommendations,  the  Senate  Select 
Committee  on  Intelligence  has  made  a 
major  study  of  the  intelligence  com- 
munity and  has  come  fonvard  with  rec- 
ommendations. Certainly  in  mentioning 
that  comimittee,  a  great  many  Members 
of  the  Senate  worked  with  great  dili- 
gence, but  I  should  lil:e  to  particularly 
point  out  the  work  of  such  distinguished 
Members  as  Senator  Chttrch.  Senator 
Tower,  Senator  Baker.  Senator  Mathias, 


and  others  who  have  contributed  im- 
meiLsely  to  the  work  of  that  -select 
committee. 

The  resolution  before  the  Senate  to- 
day. Senate  Resolution  400,  is  the  prod- 
uct of  all  these  investigations  and  rec- 
ommendations. It  contains  the  recom- 
mendations of  all  these  Investigatory 
bodies.  Senate  Resolution  400  is  an  at- 
tempt to  respond  to  the  need  for  more 
effective  oversight  of  the  intelligence 
community.  Not  only  would  it  prevent 
abuse  in  the  future,  but  I  feel  it  would 
begin  to  restore  the  trust  and  confidence 
in  the  Intelligence  community  that  we 
all  desperately  need. 

In  the  hearings  the  Government  Oper- 
ations Committee  held,  the  call  for  a  new 
committee  to  oversee  the  activities  of  the 
intelligence  community  was  made  clear. 
Secretary  of  State  Kissinger  supported 
the  creation  of  a  new  committee ;  former 
Director  of  CIA  Colby  supported  a  new 
committee;  two  other  former  Directors 
of  the  CIA.  John  McCone  and  Richard 
Helms,  supported  the  creation  of  a  new 
committee:  Clark  Clifford,  former  Secre- 
tary of  Defense,  supported  a  new  com- 
mittee; Mr.  McGeorge  Bundy,  former 
National  Security  Adviser  to  the  Presi- 
dent, supported  such  a  new  coimnlttee; 
Mr.  David  Phillips,  president  of  the  As- 
sociation of  Retired  Intelligence  Officers, 
supported  a  new  committee,  and  said  that 
98  percent  of  the  members  of  his  associa- 
tion, who  were  retired  Intelligence  ofB- 
cers,  favored  the  creation  of  a  new  over- 
sight committee. 

Tlie  need  for  such  a  new  committee 
seems  clear  to  me  and  I  believe  it  was 
made  very  clear  by  the  testimony  and 
the  inferences  in  the  testimony  of  Scre- 
tary-  Dean  Rusk,  former  Secretary  of 
State.  He  made  the  a.-tciunding  comment 
that  he  thought  as  Secretary  of  State 
he  knew  all  the  ma.ior  activities  being 
carried  on  by  the  Central  Intelligence 
Agency  overseas  that  affected  foreign 
policy  for  which  he  had  direct  respon- 
sibility to  the  President  of  the  United 
States. 

He  only  learned  subsequently,  by  read- 
ing the  newspapers  and  re.norts  that 
came  out  of  Senate  committees  and  other 
committees  established  for  Uiat  purpose. 
that  he  did  not  know  all  that  he  was 
supposed  to  know  and  that  he  thought 
he  knew,  and  I  rather  imagine  he  was 
sliocked  to  find  that. 

What  we  want  to  prevent  is  any  future 
Secretary  of  State,  responsible  for  cairj-- 
ing  out  foreign  policy  of  this  Govern- 
ment, not  even  knowing  some  of  tlie 
activities  carried  on  by  the  Government 
that  affect  foreign  policy.  Nor  should  we 
be  surprised  as  a  Congress  to  find  that 
activities  have  been  carried  out  over 
which  we  have  really  not  had  adequate 
access  to  the  infoi-matlon  in  s':^me  form 
or  other.  The  que.~tlon  Ls,  what  form 
should  oversight  take  now? 

I  would  not  question  at  all  the  inten- 
tions and  desires  of  the  Members  of  the 
Senate  in  the  r^ast  who  have  had  over- 
sight responsibility.  But  the  responsi- 
bility has  been  fragmented.  Many  times 
committees  have  simply  not   been  told. 

If  they  did  not  ask  the  right  question. 
the  information  was  not  volunteered  to 
them.  There  was  not  an  open  basis  and 
there  was  not  a  clear  overall  responsibil- 


ity in  one  single  central  committee  for 
the  operation  of  the  CIA. 

So  there  is  no  use  looking  to  tlie  past. 
What  we  need  to  do  is  work  together  to 
find  a  basis  tn  the  future  for  overcom- 
ing the  deficiencies  of  the  past. 

With  what  has  been  said,  though,  what 
kind  of  a  committee  should  we  have? 
Based  on  recommendations  of  ttie  Sen- 
ate Select  Committee  on  Intelligence, 
the  Government  Operations  Committee 
unanimously  reported  Senate  Resolution 
400.  Senate  Resolution  400,  as  original- 
ly reported,  would  have  created  a  strong 
oversight  committee  with  legislative  au- 
thority and  authorization  authority. 

As  reported  by  the  Senate  Government 
Operations  Committee,  Senate  Resolu- 
tion 400  would  have  created  a  new  stand- 
ing committee  of  the  Senate  with  legis- 
lation and  authorization  authority  over 
the  intelligence  community.  It  would 
have  required  the  intelligence  commun- 
ity to  keep  the  new  committee  fully  and 
currently  informed,  and  would  have  pro- 
vided oversight  over  the  Intelligence  ac- 
tivities of  the  United  States  to  assure 
that  actions  taken  by  the  intelligence 
agencies  were  legal. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  at  this  point  In  the 
Record  a  summary  of  the  provisions  of 
Senate  Resolution  400  as  originally  in- 
troduced. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  sum- 
mary was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

SrMMART 

Specifically.  S.  Res.  400  provided  that: 

1)  The  committee  would  have  been  com- 
posed of  11  members  cf  the  Senate,  six  se- 
lected from  the  majority  party  of  the  Senate 
and  five  members  from  the  minority  party  of 
the  Senate.  Member?  of  the  new  committee 
would  be  selected  by  their  respective  cau- 
cuses. 

2)  The  resolution  provided  for  rotating 
membership  by  members  of  the  committee, 
a.'=  we!l  as  rotating  staff. 

3)  The  new  committee  would  have  pro- 
vided exclusive  legislative  Jurisdiction  over 
the  Intelligence  agencl&s  of  the  United  States 
government  to  ensure  consolidated  legislative 
authority  over  the  Intelligence  community 

4 )  Disclosure  prorl.slons  were  written  Into 
the  bin  .so  that  If  the  President  objected  to 
the  release  of  any  Information  provided  tc> 
the  new  committee,  the  new  comm.lttee  could 
not  release  such  information  If  thrf>e  mem- 
bers of  the  committee  objected  In  such  case, 
the  question  of  whether  or  not  to  disclose 
would  have  to  be  referred  to  the  full  Sen- 
ate for  dlsp.-jsltlon.  Procedures  were  also  writ- 
ten Into  the  resolution  to  establl.>=h  a  record 
of  to  whom  information  was  provided  by  the 
intelligence  ccimmittee.  Fvirther.  sanctions 
were  written  Into  the  bill  mandating  the 
Select  Committee  on  Standards  and  Con- 
duct to  Inve.ctlgate  any  alleged  disclosure  of 
Intelligence  Information  In  violation  of  the 
resolution. 

5)  S  Res.  400  as  originally  repKsrte'd  re- 
quired the  committee  to  be  kept  fully  and 
currently  Informed  with  respect  to  Intel- 
ligence activities  by  executive  branch  agen- 
cies, Including  any  significant  anticipated 
acti\-ities.  This  did  not  require  and  was 
never  Intended  t-o  require  prior  approval  ty 
the  committee  of  Intelligence  activities,  but 
did  mandate  that  the  new  committee  be  kept 
fully  and  currently  informed  of  the  activities 
of  the  agencies. 

6)  The  new  committee  was  to  be  provided 
exclusive  authorization  authority  over  the 
budgets  of  the  Intelligence  agencies.  This 
was  considered  to  be  a  most  vital  factor  for 
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the    new   committee    to   be    able    to   operate 

firopfrly  and  with  authority  For  the  first 
time,  this  wou-'d  have  pro\ided  consolidated 
control    over    the    Intelligence    community 

hiidgct-s. 

Mr.  PERCY.  The  basic  reason  for  the 
creation  of  a  new  committee  Is  to  pro- 
vide a  single  focal  point  In  the  Senate  to 
oversee  the  Intelligence  community.  At 
the  present  time,  executive  branch  re- 
sponsibility for  intelligence  is  spread 
among  a  number  of  organizations,  some 
civilian  and  some  military.  No  one 
agency  or  department  Is  solely  respon- 
sible for  our  Intelligence  program. 

Jurisdiction  In  the  Senate  over  Intel- 
ligence matters  and  oversight  of  the  In- 
telligence community  Is  also  widespread, 
and  a  number  of  committees  have  a  piece 
of  the  action.  There  is  no  single  commit- 
tee at  the  moment  that  has  overall  over- 
sight of  legislative  functions  for  the  in- 
telligence community.  Responsibility  in 
the  Senate  at  the  present  time  is  spread 
among  the  Armed  Services  Committee, 
the  Foreign  Relations  Committee,  the 
Judiciary  Committee,  and  the  .Appro- 
priations Committee.  The  responsibility 
for  oversight  for  the  Intelligence  com- 
munity is  the  prime  focus  of  no  single 
committee  In  the  Senate.  In  some  in- 
stances now  there  is  not  even  oversight 
staff  or  there  is  at  best  a  limited  staCT  to 
over.see  the  intelligence  community. 

Intelligence  Is  so  vital  and  so  impor- 
tant to  the  security  of  this  comitry  that 
any  effective  congressional  oversight  re- 
quires that  any  oversight  committee 
make  the  Intelligence  community  Its 
prime  focus. 

I  would  like  to  digress,  Mr.  President, 
for  just  a  moment  on  that  particular 
point.  I  have  talked  to  a  great  many 
Americans  In  many  States,  but  particu- 
larly in  the  State  of  Illinois,  during  the 
process  of  the  lnve.-.tlgatlon  of  our  Intel- 
ligence activities. 

(At  this  point.  Mr.  CntvER  assumed  tlie 
chair  as  Presiding  Officer.) 

Mr.  PERCY.  At  no  time  have  I  ever 
found  any  reasonable  or  rational  per- 
son who  in  any  way  questioned  for  one 
moment  the  need  for  a  strong,  powerful 
nation  that  Is  the  leader  of  the  free 
world  and  that  has  a  tremendous  bur- 
den of  responsibility  on  Its  shoulders  to 
have  an  effective.  efUclcnt  intelligence 
community. 

That  is  not  subject  to  question.  I  think 
anyone  who  would  demagog  this  Issue 
and  point  to  the  abuses  that  have  been 
carried  out  as  a  means  of  trying  to  de- 
stroy the  intolligence  community  would 
in  so  doing,  destroy  Uie  ability  of  the 
United  Stat.es  to  protect  Its  vital  Inter- 
ests and  the  vital  Interests  of  the  free 
world. 

I  do  not  think  that  Is  really  an  Issue. 
The  people  of  this  country  expect  us  to 
have  a  thorough,  ongoing  Intelligence 
facility  and  capability.  I  think  they  ex- 
pect us  to  have  the  finest  in  the  world. 

What  they  do  not  want  is  abuse  in  the 
name  of  law  enforcement.  They  do  not 
want  such  an  agency  breaking  the  law. 
They  do  not  want  people  In  that  agency 
to  feel  that  they  somehow  have  a  mtsslon 
In  life  so  Important  that  they  are  above 
the  law.  They  do  not  want  complicity 
In  that.  They  do  not  want  Congress  to 


be  in  a  position  where  It  Ls  going  to  take 
for  granted  UiaL  tlio  executive  branch 
of  Government  alone  will  carry  out  this 
operation.  They  do  not  want  t)  have  the 
feeling  that  the  material,  the  function, 
and  tlie  purpo.se  of  such  an  orgiinl.iation, 
tlae  intelligence  community,  has  to  be  so 
secretive  that  Members  of  Congress  who 
have  a  responsibility  and  who  are  cleared 
for  top  secret  caimot  be  taken  into  the 
confidence. 

But  I  have  resisted  mightily  every  ef- 
fort to  have  oversight  by  the  Congress 
In  such  a  way  that  Congress  would  be 
part  and  parcel  of  the  decisionmaking 
process. 

How  can  we  exercise  oversight  ac- 
tivity, as  we  should,  and  be  In  on  the 
day -by-day  decisions  for.  say.  covert  op- 
erations? 

Those  operations  belong  in  the  Juris- 
diction of  the  executive  branch  of  Gov- 
ernment, so  long  as  they  are  committed 
to  writing,  .so  long  as  tliere  Is  a  top  of- 
ficial responsible,  and  for  a  major  ac- 
tivity the  President  of  the  United  States 
must  be  responsible.  President  Ford  has 
said  to  me.  the  Senator  from  Illinois, 
that  he  would  personally  si.gn  In  writ- 
ing the  options  placed  before  him,  the 
problem  being  faced  up  to.  and  the  de- 
oision  made. 

The  congressional  oversight  can  be 
fully  informed,  can  be  kept  up  to  date, 
but  should  not  be  In  the  position  where 
It  is  being  asked  for  prior  approval  which 
might  jeopardize  the  Intelligence  activ- 
ity and  which  might  then  put  the  Con- 
gress in  a  position  where  it  truly  could 
not  perform  an  oversight  function  be- 
cause Members  of  Congress  have  been 
part  and  parcel  of  the  original  decision- 
making process. 

The  Senator  from  Illinois  has  been 
extraordinarily  concerned  that  the  Con- 
gress, in  a  reaction  to  Watergate,  to 
Lockheed,  to  the  CIA.  FBI.  and  Internal 
Revenue  revelations.  Is  going  to  overre- 
act and.  really,  in  a  sense,  assume  unto 
itself  executive  branch  responsibility. 

Clearly,  we  must  exercLse  oversight. 
But  clearly,  we  cannot  rim  the  Govern- 
ment by  a  committee  of  535  people.  That 
is  why  the  executive  branch  of  Govern- 
ment was  conceived,  to  have  a  chief  ex- 
ecutive officer  who  could  react  to  all  of 
the  arguments  and  had  the  authority  to 
say  that  this  Ls  what  we  are  going  to  do 
or  not  to  do,  subject  always  to  our  ap- 
l>roprlation  process,  subject  always  to 
our  oversight  responsibilities. 

I  think  we  have  presented  to  the  Con- 
gress, to  the  Senate  for  Its  consideration, 
the  creation  of  a  new  committee  that 
can  be  a  single  focal  point  In  the  Sen- 
ate to  ovensee  the  intelligence  commu- 
nity, and  yet  an  oversight  committee  or- 
ganised in  such  a  way  that  it  Is  clearly 
determined  that  it  Ls  not  going  to  be  a 
part  of  the  decLsionmaklng  process  and 
that  Is  not  going  to  usurp  the  responsi- 
bilities of  the  intelligence  community 
Itself. 

Intelligence  activities  are  spread 
among  a  large  number  of  executive 
branch  organLzatlons  today — some  civil- 
ian and  some  military.  No  one  agency  or 
department  Is  solely  responsible  for  our 
Intelligence  program. 

It  was  the  purpase  of  the  Presidential 


reorganization  effort  to  bring  these  ac- 
tlvitirs  together  and  have  someone  who 
cuuld  be  held  re.sponsible  for  the  overall 
activity.  I  think  we  knew  tliat  when  we 
confirmed  Mr.  George  Bush  to  that  po- 
.sition.  He  ha.s  been  given  that  responsi- 
blhty. 

The  Congr&ss  has  made  it  very  clear, 
indeed,  that  it  expects  all  activities  in 
the  Intelligence  community  to  cooperate 
Willi  that  Prc'.^idfiitial  direction  and  re- 
organization In  structure  and  that  we 
will,  in  our  oversight  respoi^sibi]itle.s,  do 
evfrj-thiiiK  we  can  to  determine  that 
structure  and  organL'atlon  is  being  car- 
ried out  as  originally  conceived. 

In  no  way  is  Senate  Ropnlution  400  de- 
signed to  mean  that  Congress  actually 
runs  the  Intelligence  agencies.  Direction 
and  implementation  of  policy  mu  t  come 
from  tiie  executive  brancii  Howrver, 
Congress  must  exercise  consohdated 
oversight  over  the  Intelligence  commu- 
nity If  we  expect,  a.-:  we  did,  the  exec- 
utive branch  to  reorganize  that  activity 
so  it  could  bring  its  own  organization  to- 
gether, we  have  to,  ourselves,  then  bring 
ourselves  together  in  such  a  way  that  we 
can  operate  without  duplication,  over- 
lapping inefficiencies,  and,  we  mleht  say, 
overlooking,  because  our  oversight  activ- 
ity is  not  properly  structured  and  proper- 
ly organized. 

We  have  to  do  so  In  such  a  way  that 
we  do  not  authorize  and  appropriati" 
money  for  organizations  and  Uien  im- 
pose upon  them  such  a  burden  so  that 
they  Uterallj'  are  Incapable  of  carrv'ing 
out  their  respoaslbilities. 

The  Senator  from  Illinois  wa.'^  '.c.-y 
disturbed  and  literally  shocked  when  Mr 
Colby  testified,  in  response  to  a  question 
from  the  Senator  from  niinoi.s  a?  to 
what  proportion  of  his  time  as  Director 
of  the  CIA  he  spent  preparing  for  testi- 
mony before  congrerslon.^'l  committee?. 
appearing  before  Congressional  commit- 
tees of  the  Hou.se  and  Senate,  and  then 
responding  to  the  work  given  to  him  by 
the  committees  before  whom  hp  had 
appeared 

Mr.  Colby  thought  about  It,  put  a  few 
figures  on  a  piece  of  paper,  and  has  not 
since  corrected  the  figure  he  gave  the 
Senator  from  Illinois 

Sixty  percent  of  hi."^  time  in  3  years  as 
Director  of  the  CIA  was  silent  before 
Congress.  I  asked  him  what  he  thought 
should  be  the  proportionate  amount  of 
time.  He  thought  10  percent — 90  percent 
to  direct  the  activities  and  do  the  work 
and  10  percent  to  be  accountable  to  Con- 
gress would  be  a  fair  proportionate  share 
of  his  time. 

I  think  that  possibly  might  apply  to 
virtually  every  member  of  the  executive 
branch  of  Government  unless  an  agency 
is  In  deep  trouble.  Obviously  intelligence 
has  been  in  some  deep  trouble  for  a  few 
years  now. 

But  I  think  our  aim  ought  to  be  to 
organize  In  such  a  way  that  the  Director 
can  devote  a  reasonable  proportion  of 
his  time  to  Congress,  but  not  be  on  the 
Hill  so  much  that,  literally,  the  Agency's 
direction  Ls  being  left  to  subordinates 
who  are  not  personally  directly  account- 
able to  the  Congress. 

We  know  that  InefHclencies  in  the  per- 
formance of  the  intelligence  community 


can  really  cost  billions  of  dollars.  We 
know  that,  based  on  studies  to  date, 
there  are  inefficiencies  and  duplications 
in  the  intelligence  agencies.  But  there  Ls 
no  smgle  committee  to  pull  all  this  in- 
formation tfigether  in  the  Senate  at  the 
moment. 

Tliercfore.  I  strongly  support  consoli- 
dated oversight  over  the  intelligence 
community.  It  is  time  for  the  Senate  to 
take  such  action. 

Throughout  the  debate  on  this  issue. 
my  primary  goal  will  be  to  a.s.sure  that 
we  have  strong,  effective  oversight  over 
the  intelligence  community. 

Certainly,  the  Senator  from  Illinois, 
and  everj-  other  Senator,  I  trust,  will  be 
wlliing  to  be  flexible.  A'.ready.  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Nevada  iMr. 
Cannon)  has  indicated  there  has  come 
an  Issue  on  th"  tenur'^  of  the  Senators 
serving  on  the  committee  that  should 
be  subject  to  fJoor  dLscussion.  He  has 
indicated  a  willingness  to  be  flexible. 
Certainly,  the  Senator  from  Illinois  will 
be  flexible  on  that  Lssue.  as  I  ^m  sure 
my  distlnpuished  colleague  from  Con- 
necticut will  be. 

We  are  not  saying  this  compromise  Ls 
final.  It  is  sub.iect  to  amendment.  It  is 
subject  to  dLscussion.  But  it  does  repre- 
sent a  remarkable  effort  by  a  group  of 
Senators  determined  to  try  to  resolve 
some  of  the  major  points  of  controversy 
prior  to  placing  the  substitute  on  the 
floor. 

Senate  Resolution  400,  as  reported  by 
Government  Operations,  is  certainly  sub- 
ject to  amendment  in  itself,  and  has  been 
now  in  good  conscience  amended. 

But  in  good  conscience  I  could  not 
agree,  during  the  course  of  debate  this 
week,  to  amendments  that  would  emas- 
culate the  propo.sed  new  committee;  that 
would  make  it  weak;  tliat  would  make  it 
a  toothless  watchdog;  that  would  pro- 
vide no  real,  effective  oversight.  That  I 
cannot  ag:ee  to.  Nor  do  I  feci  my  col- 
leagues on  the  Government  O)jerations 
Committee  and  the  Select  Committee  on 
Intelligence  or  the  Committee  on  Rules. 
which  has  heard  for  .so  many  days  hear- 
ings on^this  matter,  could  agree  to  that 

Certainly,  after  weeks  of  hearings,  in 
good  conscience  none  of  u.*;  could  agree 
to  emasculating  amendments  that 
would  betray  the  tru.st  jilaced  in  us  by 
the  American  public,  and  I  think  in  this 
respect  by  the  executive  branch  of  Gov- 
ernment. Time  after  time  they  have  .said 
they  wanted  effective  oversight  Tliey  are 
seeking  it:  they  are  looking  for  it.  But 
they  want  it  organized  in  such  a  way 
that  it  is  not  disruptive  to  their  own 
operations. 

Mr.  President,  it  comes  as  no  surprLse 
to  Members  of  this  body  that  tlie  precise 
form  that  ovcrpight  sliould  take  has  been 
extremely  controversial.  Some  have  ad- 
vocated maintaining  tlie  statu-  quo,  some 
have  preferred  a  new  study,  while  others 
have  sixDken  in  favor  of  a  strong  new 
committee  with  concentrated  authority. 
This  diversity  of  view.  Mr.  President,  is 
what  makes  this  institution  so  great  and 
so  representative  of  the  American  peo- 
ple. It  is  a  source  of  strength  rather  tlian 
of  weakness.  Our  strength  Ls  in  our 
diversity. 

Another  source  of  strength,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, is  this  body's  ability  to  reconcile 


these  divergent  opinions  and  to  reach  a 
general  consensus  that  is  In  the  realm  of 
the  possible  and  at  the  same  time  is 
effective  legislation.  In  a  word,  to 
compromLse. 

Today  w^e  have  before  us  a  proposed 
substitute  for  Senate  Resolution  400  that 
I  cosponsored  which  can  hopefully  re- 
ceive maximum  support.  It  is  a  product 
of  days  of  discussion  and  Intense  con- 
sideration of  vitally  important  Issues  in 
an  attempt  to  reconcile  divergent  views. 
We  hope  that  the  proposed  substitute, 
which  blends  widely  differing  points  of 
view,  will  accomplish  what  most  of  us 
seek  to  accomplish. 

I  am  able  to  offer  my  wholehearted 
support  to  the  compromise  proposal,  and 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  stmi- 
mary.  as  I  understand  the  sub?titute,  be 
printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  suramarj' 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

SrMMARY 

Following  are  the  major  points  of  the  sub- 
stitute; 

1 )  There  Is  established  a  Select  Committee 
to  be  known  a.,  the  Select  Committee  on 
Intenipence  Activities.  The  Select  Commit- 
tee shall  be  composed  of  17  members — nine 
members  .selected  at  !arpe,  2  members  from 
the  Appropriations  Committee,  2  members 
from  the  Armed  Services  Committee.  2  mem- 
bers from  the  Foreign  Relations  Committee 
and  2  members  from  the  Judiciary  Commit- 
tee. 

The  Majority  Leader  of  the  Senate  and  the 
Minority  Leader  shall  be  ex  officio  members 
of  the  Committee  and  shall  have  no  vote 

The  members  of  the  Committee  .shall  be 
appointed  by  the  Majority  and  Minority 
Leaders  of  the  Senate  whose  choices  shall  be 
confirmed  by  the  rc-^pectlve  caucuses. 

The  Committee  will  be  a  bipartisan  com- 
mittee with  nine  members  from  the  majority 
and  eight  members  from  the  minority.  The 
majority  members  of  the  Senate  shall" select 
the  chairman  for  the  Select  Committee  and 
the  minority  members  of  the  Senate  shall 
select  the  vice  chairman  for  the  committee 

Service  in  the  Select  Committee  shall  not 
count  against  a  member's  service  on  any 
other  committee  In  other  words,  this  Is  an 
add-on  committee. 

2)  The  members  of  the  Select  Committee 
shall  rotate  with  the  maximum  term  beinp  9 
vpfirs  of  membership  on  the  committee;  I3  of 
the  committee  will  rotate  each  3  years  The 
staff  shall  be  permanent  with  no  rotation 

3)  The  new  committee  shall  have  legisla- 
tive and  authorization  authority  In  the  case 
of  the  CLA.  such  legislative  and  authoriza- 
tion authority  shall  be  exclusive.  In  the  case 
of  other  covered  Intelligence  agencies  In  this 
legislation,  the  authority  shall  be  shared  with 
the  present  standing  committee  with  over- 
sight re<:ponsiblllty.  There  shall  be  a  process 
of  concurrent  sequential  referral  of  legisla- 
tion and  authorizations  In  other  word<^,  in 
The  ca.se  of  an  agency  such  as  the  NSA.  both 
the  Int^llleence  Committee  and  the  current 
standing  committee  would  share  jurisdiction. 
In  any  case  where  either  the  Tntellicence 
Committee  or  the  stranding  committee  re- 
ported out  legislation  or  an  authorlTiation.  It 
wn\jid  the?',  be  referred  to  the  other  com- 
mittee for  a  period  not  to  exceed  30  days.  If 
the  second  committee  did  not  take  action 
within  30  days,  the  second  committee  would 
be  automatically  discharged  from  rp'^pons!- 
blMty  for  the  legislation  and  It  would  go  to 
the  .Senate  floor  A  major  addition  to  the 
substitute  was  the  re-Inclusion  of  the  FBI 
In  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  Intelligence  Com- 
mittee 

4)  The  budgets  for  the  covered  Intelli- 
gence agencies  shall  be  annually  authorized 


by  the  new  Intelligence  Committee.  In  the 
case  of  the  CIA,  exclusively;  In  the  case  of 
other  agencies,  on  the  concurrent  basis  How- 
ever, langxiage  will  be  written  into  the  reso- 
lution to  assure  that  a  pwlnt  of  order  cannot 
be  raised  against  a  continuing  resolution 
should  an  authorization  not  be  approved 
prior  to  the  appropriations  process 

51  On  dicloGure.  If  the  new  Committee 
votes  to  release  any  Information  which  has 
been  classified  and  submitted  to  it  by  the 
executive  branch,  the  committee  shall  notify 
the  President  of  such  vote.  The  Select  Com- 
nilttee  may  then  publicly  release  such  Infor- 
mation after  5  days  unless  during  that  Inter- 
vening period  of  time  the  President  notlflee 
the  Committee  that  he  objects  to  the  dis- 
closure of  such  information.  After  review  of 
the  President's  objections,  If  the  Committee 
still  wishes  to  release  the  Information  It  may 
refer  the  question  of  disclosure  to  the  full 
Senate  for  consideration.  The  Senate  will 
then  make  the  final  decision  In  closed  ses- 
sion, and  may  take  any  one  of  the  following 
three  courses  of  action ;  (  n  approve  the  pub- 
sion.  and  may  take  any  one  of  the  following 
three  courses  of  action :  (1)  approve  the  pub- 
lic disclosure  of  any  or  all  of  the  Informa- 
tion in  question:  or  (3)  refer  any  or  all  of  the 
information  In  question  back  to  the  Com- 
mittee. In  which  ca.se  the  Committee  shall 
make  the  final  determlnatlor;  with  respect 
to  the  public  disclosure  of  the  information 
In  question. 

There  Is  a  provision  m  the  resolution  which 
requires  that  the  final  vote  on  the  question 
of  whether  or  not  to  release  shall  not  occur 
later  than  the  close  of  the  ninth  day  on 
which  the  Senate  Is  In  session  following  the 
day  on  which  such  question  was  reported 
to  the  Senate. 

6)  No  Information  in  the  pofsesslon  of 
the  Select  Committee  which  the  Committee 
has  determined  should  not  be  disclosed  shall 
be  made  available  to  any  p>erson  except  in 
a  closed  session  of  the  Senate  or,  information 
can  be  made  available  by  the  Select  Com- 
mittee to  another  com^mlttee  or  another 
member  of  the  Senate  according  to  rules  the 
Select  Committee  lays  down.  No  member  of 
the  Senate  receiving  such  Information  can 
disclose  such  Information  to  any  other  parties 
except  In  a  closed  session  of  the  Senate  or 
with  the  permission  of  the  Select  Committee 

7)  The  Select  Committee  on  Standard^  and 
Conduct  shall  investigate  any  alleged  disclo- 
sure of  Intelligence  Information  In  violation 
of  these  rtiles  The  Select  Committee  on 
Standards  and  Conduct  shall  Investigate  any 
alleged  violation  and  report  Its  findings  and 
recommendations  to  the  Senate 

8)  The  head  of  any  department  or  agency 
of  the  United  States  engaged  In  intelligence 
activities  shall  keep  the  Select  Committee 
fully  and  currently  Informed,  including  anv 
significant  anticipated  activities  which  are 
the  responsibility  of  such  department  or 
agency  It  Is  the  mandate  of  the  agency  or 
department  to  keep  the  committee  Informed 
In  no  way  is  this  requiring  committee  ap- 
proval before  engaging  in  such  activities  In 
other  words,  there  Is  a  mandate  to  keep  the 
committee  fully  and  currently  Informed  but 
the  committee  does  not  have  a  veto  power 
over  activities  of  such  agency  or  department. 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr  President,  the  dis- 
closures of  the  last  few  days  have  made 
the  need  for  oversight  in  the  intelli- 
gence community  painfully  evident.  I 
venture  to  say  there  are  few  Members  of 
this  body  who  would  wish  to  see  repeated 
the  viohticns  of  our  civil  liberties  which 
have  occurred.  I  believe  that  the  pro- 
posed new  committee  represents  the  most 
effective  possible  check  against  repeated 
activities  v.hich  are  a  threat  to  the  very- 
foundation  of  our  democracy 

Mr  President,  over  200  years  of  our 
Nation's  histoi-y  have  .«:ho\^Ti  we  must  be 
ever  alert  to  the  dangers  posed  by  those 
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uho  wLsh  us  no  well.  The  American  peo- 
ple need  a  strong  intelligence  commu- 
nity 

But.  thousands  of  pages  of  testimony, 
hundreds  of  editorials  and  hundreds  of 
alleged  abuses  point  out  a  need  for  better 
oversight  of  the  Intelligence  agencies. 
The  American  people  need  to  be  assured 
that  these  necessarily  secret  agencies  op- 
erate within  tlie  law.  The  American  peo- 
ple and  the  Senate  need  strong  oversight 
of  the  intelligence  community.  The  pro- 
posed new  Committee  on  Intelligence  Ac- 
tivities will  do  the  Job  and  do  it  well.  I 
urge  my  colleageus  to  offer  their  support. 

Finally,  I  a.sk  unmimous  consent  that 
Elliot  Maxwell.  Milce  Madlgan,  and  Bob 
Kelly,  of  the  Select  Committee  on  Intelli- 
gence, be  granted  access  to  the  floor,  in- 
cluding votes,  during  the  consideration 
of  Senate  Resolution  400.  and  that  the 
same  privilege  be  granted  to  Mr.  John 
Childers,  minority  counsel  for  the  Gov- 
ernment Operations  Committee. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  .so  ordered 

Mr.  HUDDLESTON.  Mr.  President.  I, 
iCK).  commend  the  distinguished  chair- 
man of  the  Government  Operations 
Committee,  the  chairman  of  the  Rules 
Committee,  and  the  others  who  have 
participated  in  developing  this  substi- 
tute amendment  which  has  been  Intro- 
duced this  afternoon. 

It  wa,s  just  a  week  ago  that  the  press 
reports  indicated  that  the  prospects  for 
developing  a  strong  oversight  Commit- 
tee on  Intelligence  In  the  US  Senate 
were  rather  bleak.  I  would  say  that  those 
reports  were  somewhat  premature,  even 
though  perhaps  It  is  a  little  early  now 
to  predict  that  this  body  will  accept  the 
legislation  which  is  now  before  It.  or 
will  accept  it  without  substantial 
change.  But  I  think  certainly  we  can  say 
that  the  prospects  are  greatly  improved. 
In  my  own  judgment  we  will  have  a 
good  oversight  committee  established  to 
look  after  the  Intelligence  operations  of 
this  Nation. 

Mr.  President,  in  the  davs  ahead  we 
will  be  discussing  what  I  view  as  one  of 
the  most  important  pieces  of  legislation 
which  will  come  before  fhi'--  Congress. 
During  those  days  of  d  '  '•  we  will 
touch  upon  many  issi:rs~  uis  regard- 
ing Senate  rules,  the  •■  !e  :'  a  new  com- 
mittee, the  authorities  for  that  commit- 
tee, the  manner  of  sela;tlng  members. 
There  are  many  dlfferei  ices  of  opinion 
with  regard  to  these  l.s.^ifs- -differences 
which  will  have  to  b^^  -.vark^d  out  in  our 
deliberations  and  ptnhlips  In  Senate 
rollcall  votes.  Each  of  t  lese  matters  is 
of  Importance,  and  I  do  lot  believe  that 
any  should  be  slighted  it  consideration. 

But,  in  addresslnr:  the  various  sub- 
sidiary Issues,  I  hope  that  we  will  not 
lose  sight  of  what  I  cox  slder  to  be  the 
foremost  one — the  ncei  for  a  strong 
committee  for  the  In  elllgence  com 
munlty  with  legislative  pnd  authorizing 
authority. 

As  chairman  of  the  P4reign  and  Mili- 
tary Intelligence  Subco  nmlttee  of 
Select  Committee  to  Sti  dy  Govemmen 
tal   Operations   with   R<  spect   to  Intel- 
ligence  Activities.    I   hfr'e 
days  during  the  past  15 
ing    the    activities    of 


spent  many 
months  review - 
)ur    Intelligence 


agencies  and  evaluating  their  perform- 
ance. Our  findings,  rep<>rt.cd  in  more 
than  600  pages  of  te.xt  on  Aiu-il  26.  re- 
flect beyond  a  doubt  that  new  oversight 
Is  required. 

That  report,  together  with  others 
which  have  been  made  public,  demon- 
strates with  clarity  that  the  intelligence 
agencies  of  our  Government  have  at 
times  operated  outside  both  the  law  and 
their  charters  and  outside  the  bounds  of 
wisdom.  The  Information  which  has 
been  released  over  the  last  few  months 
regarding  drug  testing  on  unwitting 
Americans,  assassination  plots  and  the 
interception  of  millions  of  messages  sent 
by  private  citizens  reflect  activities 
which  have  simply  gotten  out  of  hand 
and  indicate  a  pressing  need  for  our 
Intelligence  agencies  to  return  to  ac- 
cepted practices. 

Tlaese  reports  also  Indicate  that  the 
United  States  Is  Involved  in  a  multitude 
of  so-called  covert  activities  abroad — 
activities  which  by  their  nature  cannot 
be  subjected  to  public  scrutiny  and  de- 
bate as  can,  for  example,  the  activities 
of  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  or  the 
Department  of  Commerce  or  most  of  the 
other  activities  of  our  Government. 

Our  Government  has  been  involved  in 
some  900  such  major  or  sensitive  projects 
since  1961  and  several  thousand  minor 
ones,  many  of  which,  especially  in  the 
earlier  years  were  undertaken  without 
the  approval  or  review  of  a  high  level 
body  outside  the  Central  Intelligence 
Agency.  I,  and  the  committee  in  general, 
concluded  that  we  must  maintain  a  ca- 
pability for  such  actions  and  that  our 
Nation  will  be  forced  in  a  number  of  in- 
stances to  continue  to  utilize  covert  ac- 
tivities. But.  at  the  least,  additional 
oversight  and  accountability  must  be  ap- 
plied to  this  area  which  has  to  operate 
under  a  certain  veil  of  .secrecy. 

Finally,  our  report  indicates  that  de- 
spite the  fact  that  our  Intelligence  agen- 
cies have  served  well  in  many  areas,  there 
are  aspects  of  their  operations  which 
could  be  improved.  For  example,  more 
attention  should  be  given  to  producing 
the  so-called  finished  product  of  intelli- 
gence Information:  more  coordination 
and  less  waste  and  inefficiency  might  re- 
sult from  strengthening  the  Director  of 
the  Central  Intelligence — DCI.  With  the 
large  Increase  in  the  number  of  Soviets 
and  other  nationals  whose  interests  may 
be  contrary  to  ours,  in  our  country,  addi- 
tional counterespionage  efforts  may  need 
to  be  made. 

These  three  situations — the  unfortu- 
nate episodes  which  have  occurred  in  the 
past,  the  necessity  of  maintaining  our 
ability  to  conduct  covert  actions  and  the 
need  for  improvement  in  the  effective- 
ness and  efficiency  of  various  a.spects 
of  our  intelligence  community — argue 
strongly  for  Increased  oversight,  central- 
ized in  a  committee  whose  principal  con- 
cern shall  be  intelligence. 

If  there  Ls  one  thing  that  my  service 
on  the  Intelligence  Investigating  Com- 
mittee has  done.  It  Is  to  reinforce  my  be- 
lief In.  and  commitment  to  a  strong  and 
effective  Intelligence  system.  In  the 
world  In  which  we  live,  we  could  not 
survive  without  the  Information  which 
thousands  of  dedicated  men  and  women 


provide  us,  often  under  the  most  trjing 
and  dangerous  circumstances.  Without 
their  work,  we  could  not  feel  militarily 
secure.  We  could  not  conduct  foreign  re- 
latioris  with  ajv-urance  We  could  not  en- 
ter treaties  witli  confidence.  Quite  sim- 
ply, we  could  not  adequately  protect  our- 
selves. 

Yet,  perhaps  the  most  Insldous  danger 
is  intelligence  agencies  which  operate 
under  a  cloud  of  sasplclon  and  doubt. 
But,  that  Ls  what  tlie  situation  has  been. 
Tliat  is  wiiat  effective  oversight  can  help 
prevent. 

So,  as  consideration  of  this  measure 
continues,  I  hope  that  we  will  all  remem- 
ber that  the  heart  of  the  matter  Is  over- 
sight and  accountability.  Past  wrongs 
argue  to  be  righted  as  best  they  can; 
future  effectiveness  and  legality  de- 
mands to  be  secured.  The  mast  import- 
ant single  move  we  could  make  toward 
accomplishing  that  is  to  create  a  strong, 
responsible  oversight  committee  which 
can  exerci.se  tliat  eternal  vigilance  which 
Thomas  Jeffer-son  warned  us  is  the  price 
of  liberty. 

I  thank  the  Chair. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Mr.  President,  the 
matter  before  the  Senate  today  and  that 
will  be  before  tlie  Senate  for  the  next 
few  days  comes  down  to  one  very  simple 
question:  Will  we  Ignore  the  past,  or 
will  we  learn  from  it? 

We  now  have  tlie  reports  of  the  Select 
Committee  on  Intelligence  which  care- 
fully document  ever  40  years  of  abuse  by, 
and  misuse  of.  the  intclliKcnce  agencies 
of  the  Federal  Government. 

For  nearly  15  months.  Mr  President.  I 
sat  as  a  member  of  that  committee  and 
listened  to  the  te-stlmony  concerning  the 
abuses  and  misuses  of  tlie  Agency. 

In  the  course  of  those  40  years,  we 
have  had  the  rights  and  the  privacy  of 
Americans  violated  in  countless  episodes. 
Furthermore,  we  have  seen  that  many 
of  these  episodes  were  not  the  Isolated 
aberrations  of  agents  out  In  the  field,  but 
rather  were  part  of  concerted  programs 
approved  at  the  highest  levels  of  these 
agencies.  I  remind  my  colleagues  of  the 
FBI's  program  called  COTNTELPRO  and 
the  CIA's  program  called  CHAOS 

Despite  the  fact  that  these  program^ 
did  have  high-level  approval  and  resulted 
in  widespread  and  systematic  violations 
of  the  rights  of  law-abiding  citizen-. 
Congress,  until  recently,  had  never 
sought  to  learn  about  them  or  control 
them.  Indeed,  on  some  occasions.  I  am 
afraid  our  actions  In  Congress  actually 
encouraged  them 

As  the  select  committee  put  It  In  its 
final  report: 

CongresB  h.as  failed  to  define  the  smpe  '■ 
domestic  intelligence  activities  or  Intelllgenre 
collection  technlqu'^s  to  uncdver  cx^'e*.'-'''' 
or  to  propose  leKMslatlve  soltiMons  Some  C'f 
Its  members  have  failed  to  object  to  Im- 
proper activities  of  which  they  were  aware 
and  have  prodded  agencies  Into  questionable 
activities. 

Then  the  report  concludes: 

If  Congress  had  addressed  the  Issues  .if 
domestic  Intelligence  and  passed  regrulatory 
legislation,  and  If  It  had  probed  Into  the 
activities  of  Intelligence  aKenrles  and  re- 
quired them  to  account  for  their  deed."!,  many 
of  the  excesses  (of  the  past)  might  not  have 
occurred. 
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We  have  the  opportunity  to  remedv 
this  situation  by  creating  a  committee 
with  the  authontv  to  propose  legislative 
solutions,  and  the  power  to  make  these 
agencies  accountable  for  their  activities. 
Mr.  President,  as  I  mentioned,  I  served 
on  the  Church  committee,  and  while  I 
initially  approached  that  a.<>signment 
with  considerable  .skepticism,  I  came  to 
realize  that  the  abuses  of  the  intelligence 
agencies  were  real,  and  that  people  who 
had  done  nothiiiK  wrong  m  the  eyes  of 
the  law.  had  nonetheless  suffered  at  the 
hands  of  the  Government  for  the  simple 
reason  that  tliey  had  dared  to  be  differ- 
ent. 

Most  importantly,  the  Church  commit- 
tee's work  demonstrated  to  me  that  there 
is  no  activity  undertaken  by  tlie  Federal 
Government  which  so  jeopardizes  the 
rights  guaranteed  to  us  by  the  Coi^stitu- 
tlon.  Intelligence  activity,  almost  by  def- 
inition, is  directed  at  persons  and  orga- 
nizations who  have  committed  no  crime 
but  whose  activities  are  thought  to  pose 
a  danger  to  our  Internal  .security  or  af- 
fect our  foreign  relations.  By  its  very 
nature,  therefore,  intelligence  activity 
tends  to  skirt  the  traditional  notion  that 
governmental  surveillance  will  Ix-  em- 
ployed only  after  a  warrant  has  been 
is.sued  on  the  grounds  that  there  Ls  prob- 
able cause  that  a  crime  has  been,  or  Ls 
about  to  be,  committed. 

Again,  I  remind  my  colleagues  that 
the  record  of  the  select  committee  .shows 
us  that  Intelligence  activities  of  the  past 
have  resulted  in  the  Government's  open- 
ing mail  and  reading  telegrams,  in  its 
tapping  telephones,  and  its  breaking  into 
home.s — all  without  benefit  of  a  search 
warrant  or  indication  that  a  crime  was 
being  committed. 

In  short,  there  Is  no  activity  carried 
out  by  the  Federal  Government  which 
can  have  .so  devast.ating  an  impact  on  the 
Bill  of  Rights.  While  intelligence  activ- 
ities cost  iLs  relatively  little  in  terms  of 
money,  they  can  cost  us  very  dearly  in 
terms  of  our  principles. 

It  is  for  this  reason,  then — the  particu- 
lar sensitivity  of  intelligence  activities 
with  respect  to  the  impact  on  the  right-^ 
of  indivduals — that  convinces  me  that  we 
need  a  strong  oversight  committee  to 
deal  exclusively  with  this  area, 

I  realize  that  adoption  of  the  approach 
suggested  here  will  result  in  the  juris- 
diction of  existing  committees  being 
diminished  insofar  as  their  oversight  of 
intelligence  activity  is  concerned  But  by 
concentrating  oversight  In  a  new  com- 
mittee with  jurisdiction  to  treat  inteUi- 
gence  activity  exclusively,  we  should  not 
onlv  get  better  oversight  of  intelligence, 
but  existing  committees  should  them- 
selves be  able  to  devote  greater  time  to 
non-intelligence  operations  of  the  agen- 
cies they  oversee. 

One  of  the  problems  of  the  past  has 
been  that  questionable  intelligence  activ- 
ities have  not  been  brought  to  the  atten- 
tion of  existing  oversight  committees  be- 
cau.se  they  have  constituted  a  relatively 
small  part  of  an  agency's  operations,  and 
have  involved  relatively  small  sums  of 
money.  The  possibility  that  certain  pro- 
grams might  Intrude  on  the  rights  of  In- 
dividuals has  seldom  motivated  any  in- 


telligence agency  to  seek  approval  from 
Congress. 

I  foresee  tliis  new  committee,  however, 
as  being  informed,  in  advance,  of  any 
intelligence  activity  which  could  affect 
the  rights  of  Americans.  I  furthermore 
foresee  such  a  committee  investigating 
allegations  that  intelligence  activities 
have  \iolated  constitutional  guarantees. 
Penally,  I  foresee  this  new  committee  de- 
veloping— for  the  first  time — the  exper- 
tise nece'-.sary  for  Congress  to  formulate 
and  enact  legislative  standards  to  govern 
Intelligence  activity. 

I  might  also  add  that  I  think  a  strong 
oversight  committee  will  result  In  more 
cooperation  and  better  coordination  be- 
tween Congress  and  the  intelligence  com- 
munity than  heretofore.  The  Church 
committee  found,  on  the  one  hand,  that 
in  the  past  there  had  been  an  attitude 
on  the  part  of  intelliizence  agencies  that 
Congress  could  not  be  trusted  to  keep  its 
secrets,  and  an  attitude,  on  the  other 
hand,  that  Congress  really  could  not 
understand  all  of  the  ramifications 
wliich  the  agency  considered  in  decid- 
ing to  undcrLake  this  or  that  action. 
So  Congress  was  not  informed,  unless, 
on  occasion,  the  plans  of  the  agency 
went  awry,  in  which  case  Congress  was 
presented  with  a  fait  accompli. 

I  see  a  centralized  oversight  committee 
as  changing  all  this.  First.  I  think  the 
concept  of  a  single  committee  with  In- 
telligence responsibility  is  appealing  from 
a  security  point  of  view,  the  intelligence 
community  would  not  be  forced  to  spread 
c!a.sslfied  information  over  a  multitude 
of  congres-sional  committees.  Moreover, 
the  committee  iUelf  would  be  in  a  better 
position  than  committees  with  other- 
than-intelligence  jurisdiction  to  adopt 
stringent  security  procedures.  I  note  in 
the  resolution  currently  pending  that 
certain  security  re'^trictions  are  placed 
on  both  members  and  staff,  and  that 
there  Ls  a  formal  procedure  to  be  fol- 
lowed prior  to  the  public  disclosure  of 
any  classified  information.  Such  meas- 
ures would  go  far.  to  insure  that  security 
considerations  do  not.  in  the  future,  pre- 
vent the  intelligence  community  from 
dealing  frankly  with  the  Congress. 

Second.  I  think  that  Congress  would 
be  in  a  position  for  the  first  time,  to  exer- 
cise its  own  independent  judgment  with 
respect  to  intelligence  operations.  With 
a  membership  and  a  staff  devoted  solely 
to  intelligence  needs  and  problems,  the 
committee  would  be  in  a  position  to 
understand  and  evaluate  the  decisions 
made  by  the  intelli.srence  commimity  as 
no  congressional  committee  has  ever 
done  before.  My  conversations  with  peo- 
ple in  the  intelli'j:e:ice  community  lead 
me  to  believe  that  this  change  would  be 
welcomed  by  the  intelligence  community. 
Thev  want  to  have  the  approval  of  the 
Conrrress,  and  they  would  like  It  to 
shoulder  some  of  the  responsibility  for 
the  tough  decisions  which  must  be  made 
And  well  it  should.  Too  long  have  we 
abdicated  our  role  in  these  matters,  and 
too  often  has  our  neglect  resulted  in 
erosions  of  Individual  rights  going  un- 
checked and  unrepaired. 

Justice  Douglas  once  wrote  that  the 
Bill  of  Rights  was  written  to  keep  gov- 


ernment off  the  backs  of  people.  One 
way  to  insure  that  this  is  done,  is  for 
Congress  to  "get  on  the  backs"  of  those 
agencies  whose  activities  threaten  our 
rights.  I  do  not  mean  to  harass  or  em- 
barrass those  agencies,  but  rather  to 
exert  a  gentle,  but  unrelenting,  pressure, 
which  lets  them  know  that  we  are  there 
and  cannot  be  taken  for  granted. 

And  so.  Mr.  President.  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  support  the  substitution 
offered  by  Senator  Cannon.  In  my  opm- 
ion,  this  measure  would  create  the  strong 
oversight  committee  which  I  think  the 
experience  of  the  past  40  years  cries  out 
for. 

To  do  any  less  would  be  worse  than 
doing  nothing.  Effective  oversight  over 
any  governmental  acti\ity  is  dependent 
ujxDn  the  ease  of  access  which  a  com- 
mittee has  to  records  and  personnel  in- 
volved in  that  activity.  It  has  been  my 
experience  that  unless  a  congressional 
committee  has  legislative  or  monetary 
clout,  its  inquiries  are  largely  ignored.  It 
IS  politely  strung  along,  but  it  is  not 
effective. 

It  is  for  this  reason  that  I  think  it 
essential  that  any  committee  we  create 
liave  the  authority  to  report  legislation 
and  the  authorit>'  to  authorize  appro- 
priations. To  establish  an  oversight  com- 
mittee without  the  power  needed  to  ob- 
tain access  and  cooperation  from  the 
intelligence  community  would  be  worse 
than  doing  nothing  at  all — it  would  only 
camouflage  the  reality  of  the  situation. 

Mr.  President,  if  we  pass  up  this  op- 
portunity to  create  such  a  committee,  it 
\ery  well  may  be  another  50  years  before 
the  abuses  of  such  agencies  again  will 
be  disclosed  to  the  public  and  the  supiX)rt 
found  tliat  is  necessary  to  enact  such 
legislation. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  the  dis- 
cussion before  us  sharpl\  raises  the  ques- 
tion of  how  the  Senate  should  best  exer- 
cise Its  oversight  authority  over  govern- 
mental inteUigence  programs. 

I  have  long  been  concerned  with  such 
intelligtiuce  acti\ities  having  been  deeply 
involved  in  this  area  by  virtue  of  my 
membership  on  the  Appropriations  and 
Judiciary  Committees. 

Today  I  wish  to  address  my  remarks 
chiefly  to  that  aspect  of  congressional 
oversight  pertaining  to  the  Department 
of  Justice. 

In  March,  the  Judiciar?.-  Committee 
w£is  referred  Senate  Resolution  400 
which  sought  to  create  a  new  permanent 
committee  with  exclusive  .lurisdiction 
over  all  aspects  of  the  intelligence  func- 
tion of  the  executive  branch  Following 
hearings  and  much  deliberation  amongst 
committee  members,  the  Judician  Com- 
mittee voted  to  delete  from  this  resolu- 
tion the  grant  of  jurisdiction  to  the  pro- 
posed Committee  on  Intelligence  Ac- 
tivities over  the  intelhgence  activities  of 
tne  Department  of  Ju-stice.  including  the 
Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation. 

The  amendments  would  retain  in  the 
Judiciary  Committee  its  historic  juris- 
diction over  the  Department  of  Justice 
and  the  FBI,  The  present  exercise  of 
jurisdiction  over  these  activities  is  in 
accord  with  the  purpose  and  spirit  of  the 
Legislative  P.ecrganization  Act  of  1946. 
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Senate  Report  No.  140O  79th  Congress. 
2d  session,  Legislative  Reorganization 
Act  of  1946 — May  31.  1946 — set  forth 
the  standards  control  Ing  conimlttee 
JurLsdiction.  page  2: 

(The  bill)  would  repla<  e  our  Jerry -buUt 
committee  structure  with  t  simplified  system 
of  standing  committees  c<  rrespondlng  with 
the  major  areas  of  public  ]  ollcy  and  admln- 
Utratlon  .  .  .  and  the  ca  irdlnatton  of  the 
congressional  committee  lystem  with  the 
pattern  of  the  administrative  branch  of  the 
National  Ooveriiment  wopld  Improve  the 
performance  by  Congress  of  Its  legislative 
and  supervisory  functions. 

Following  this  continuing  guideline, 
the  Judiciary  Conunltta  ^  possesses  over- 
sight jurisdiction  over  ^he  Department 
of  Justice  and  its  bureaiis  Including  the 
Federal  Bureau  of  Inrestlgation.  The 
fiUl  committee  and  at  least  three  sub- 
rommittees  exercise  Jur^dlctlon  over  the 
Biircau  and  its  functions,  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Administratl  ,e  Practice  and 
Procedure,  the  Subcon  mittee  on  Con- 
stitutional RiRhts  and  tl  e  Subcommittee 
on  Criminal  Laws. 

The  difficulty  with  a  nate  Resolution 
400.  prior  to  its  being  i  mended.  Is  that 
it  proposed  to  split  the  oversight  juris- 
diction of  the  FBI  bctwi  en  the  Judiciary 
Committee  and  the  proi  3sed  new  Intelli- 
gence Committee,  with  he  new  commit- 
tee to  have  jurisdiction  Dver  Intelligence 
activities  of  the  Burea  i  and  the  Judi- 
ciary Committee  to  re  .ain  jurisdiction 
over    nonintelllgence      ispects    of     this 

agency. 

Those  who  have  stud  ed  the  FBI  s  or- 
ganization and  mode  ^  f  operation  are 
well  aware  that  its  inteligence  activities 
are  intertwined  with  itslaw  enforcement 
function.  For  the  mosq  part  its  intelli- 
gence activities  are  an  livestigatory  tool 
used  in  detecting  crime.  I 

There  is  a  real  poten  ial  that  a  split- 
ting of  the  oversight  ji  risdiction  of  In- 
telligence and  nonintell  gence  aspects  of 
the  FBI  may  create  mui  h  confusion  and 
result  in  conflicting  cot  ?re.<?sional  guid- 
ance to  that  agency.  It  should  be  noted 
that  the  FBI.  unlike  o  her  intelligence 
collecting  agencies  afff  :ted  by  Senate 
Resolution  400.  is  a  1  .w  enforcement 
agency.  The  intelligent  activity  of  the 
FBI  Is  simply  a  means  bj  which  it  detects 
and  investigates  violat  ons  of  Federal 
criminal  laws.  Becau.se  I  lis  activity  is  so 
integrally  related  to  the  criminal  Inves- 
tigatory function  of  the  TJI  and  the  De- 
partment of  Justice,  it  i  i  our  belief  that 
oversight  of  the  FBI  she  ild  be  continued 
to  be  dealt  with  as  a  unl  . 

Mr.  President,  during  ;he  hearings  be- 
fore the  Judiciary  Comfilttee  on  Senate 
Re.solution  400.  both 
Levi  and  FBI  Director 


/Ittomey  General 
Kelley  testified. 


Both  stated  that  vigot  3us  oversight  of 


the  Department  of  Jus 
was  healthy  and  produc 


ment  of  the  system.  Bol  i  urged  that  this 


function  could  be  best 


ing  oversight  in  a  singl  ;  committee. 

Mr.  Levi  well  pointec  out- 

That    Intelligence    actl  Itles    of    the    FBI 
should  be  closely  tied  to    he  criminal  law 

And  that — 

Congressional  oversight 
would  split  off  the  lntelllg< 


the  more  ordln  ry  law  enf  ircement  functions 


of  the  Bureau  would  tei|d 
force  of  this  perception 


ice  and  the  FBI 
ive  in  the  better 


erved  by  retain- 


arrangements  that 
nee  functions  from 


to  diminish  tba 


Mr  President,  we  have  heard  much  in 
recent  years  that  the  FBI  .should  be  more 
accountable  to  the  Department  of  Justice 
and  the  Attorney  General.  It  should  be 
viewed  as  an  integral  part  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Jastice — not  as  a  separate  law 
enforcement  or  Intelligence  agency.  The 
effect  of  splitting  of  the  intelligence  over- 
sight of  the  Bureau  and  vesting  it  with  a 
separate  committee  would  tend  to  create 
the  Impression  that  it  is  somehow  di- 
vorced from  the  rest  of  the  law  enforce- 
ment branch  of  the  Federal  Government. 

We  should  remember,  Mr  President, 
that  the  Bureau  Ls  under  the  supervision 
of  the  Attorney  General,  the  principal 
law  enforcement  office  in  the  Federal 
Government,  a  subject  over  which  the 
Judiciary  Committee  has  long  exercised 
jurisdiction. 

As  stated  by  Director  Kelley: 

While  the  FBI  has  many  duties  concerning 
the  internal  security  of  our  country.  It  Is 
not  alone  In  this  responsibility.  The  entire 
criminal  Justice  system  Is  Involved.  Obser- 
vance of  the  law  and  the  preservation  of 
public  order  are  the  foundations  for  this 
country's  domestic  security.  Without  swle- 
qufite  and  equitable  enforcement  of  the 
law.  whatever  the  source  or  circumstance  of 
Us  violation,  a  democratic  society  cannot 
enjoy    the    stability   It    requires. 

Stripping  the  Judiciary  Committee  of 
jurisdiction  over  law  enforcement  in  the 
area  of  internal  security  while  lca\lng 
it  with  general  jurisdiction  over  the  re- 
mainder would  be  to  create  a  hybrid 
wherein  necessary  general  oversight 
over  law  enforcement  would  be  amiulled 
and  essential  perspective  destroyed. 

The  Judiciary  Committee  Is  at  this 
moment  considering  the  revision  of  title 
18  of  the  United  States  Code,  the  crimi- 
nal laws  including  the  pi'ovislons  on 
espionage.  Should  it  repopt  a  bill  with 
amended  espionage  pr^^^^tons  subject  to 
future  amendmen>^i5y  the  Intelligence 
Committee?  Sh»<ifd  it  report  a  bill  with 
no  change  in^e  existing  provisions  on 
espionage  with  the  expei  tation  that  the 
bill  will  be  rereferred  to  the  Intelligence 
Committee?  Should  the  lengthy  study 
that  has  gone  into  the  espionage  provl- 
.sions  be  put  aside "!• 

A  fmther  confideratlon  which  I  be- 
lieve should  be  borne  In  mind  Is  that  a 
.separation  of  Intelligence  oversight  from 
the  traditional  law  enforcement  aspect 
of  the  Department  and  the  Bureau 
would  very  likely  result  that  no  one 
Senate  committee  would  have  a  general 
overview  nnd  knowledge  of  all  the  activi- 
ties of  the  Department  of  Justice.  This 
could  result  in  some  information  as  to 
its  operations  to  "faM  between  the 
cracks"  and  become  known  to  no  com- 
mittee. 

The  Senate  Rules  Committee,  to 
which  Senate  Resolution  4C0  wris  sub.se- 
quently  referred,  concurred  with  t'.ie 
Judiciary  Committee  po.sltlon  on  thLs 
subject,  noting  in  part  In  its  report 
that — 

The  intelligence  activity  of  the  FBI  Is  a 
means  by  which  It  detectit  and  Investigates 
violations  of  federal  criminal  laws  Because 
this  activity  Is  so  inte^rrally  related  to  the 
criminal  Investigatory  function  of  the  FBI 
and  the  Department  of  Justice.  It  Is  the  be- 
lief of  the  Committee  that  all  leRlslatlve  au- 
thority should  be  continued  to  be  deal*  with 
as  a  unit  within  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 


Mr.  President,  for  ttit.sf  rea.son.s  I  am 
opposed  to  the  creation  w.  .^  ;>ermancnt 
Senate  Intelligence  Coniiiiittee  with 
jurisdiction,  whether  ex^lu.^ut'  or  con- 
current, over  the  intelligence  aspects  of 
the  Department  of  Justice. 

It  is  my  understanding  that  some 
Members  may  attempt  to  revive  .such  a 
version  of  Senate  Resolution  400  iis  was 
reported  by  the  Government  Operations 
Committee.  While  I  do  oppo.se  such  an 
approach.  I  am  not  wedded  in  opposition 
to  the  version  of  Senate  Re.solution  400 
as  it  was  reported  by  Chairman  Cannon 
from  the  Rules  Committee. 

Tlie  Rules  Committee  version  of  Sen- 
ate Resolution  400  would  In  effect  con- 
tinue the  work  of  the  present  Select 
Committee.  The  temporary  committee 
which  is  proposed  would  be  granted  gen- 
eral oversight  of  all  Intelligence  activity 
rather  than  exclusive  jurisdiction,  leg- 
islative or  authorization  wise,  which  some 
are  promoting.  It  would  have  an  oppor- 
tunity to  review  this  subject  area  with 
some  objectivity  now  that  tlie  emotion 
charged  revelations  of  tlie  past  year  have 
become  public. 

In  summary.  Mr.  President,  it  is  my 
firmest  belief  that  the  granting  of  legis- 
lative oversight  of  FBI  intelligence  to  a 
new  committee  will  cause  not  only  con- 
fusion as  to  congressional  direction  to 
the  Department  of  Justice  In  Its  law 
enforcement  investigatory  function  but 
will  also  create  much  costlj'  duplication 
in  request  for  materials  and  information 
being  sought  by  the  various  Senate  com- 
mittees so  authorized  to  oversee  this 
Department. 

The  mast  Important  reason  against 
sphttlng  Jurisdiction,  however,  Mr.  Pres- 
ident is  that  mentioned  by  Attorney  Gen- 
eral Levi  In  testimony  before  both  the 
Judiciary  and  Government  Operations 
Committees. 

Mr.  Levi  strongly  stressed  the  necessity 
of  continuing  and  strengthening  the  con- 
cept that  the  intelligence  activity  of  the 
FBI  Ls  part  and  parcel  of  the  law  en- 
forcement mission  of  the  Department  of 
Justice.  I  do  not  wish  to  aid  those  who 
would,  however  Inadvertently,  separate 
these  two  functions. 

I  wish  to  state  again,  Mr.  President 
that  I  fully  oppose  the  creation  of  a  per- 
manent Senate  Intelligence  Committee 
with  jurisdiction,  concurrent  or  exclu- 
sive, over  the  Intelligence  activities  of 
the  FBI  both  In  an  oversight  and  legis- 
lative nature. 

As  I  have  indicated,  such  a  move  would 
give  strength  to  the  concept  that  the 
intelligence  activity  of  the  FBI  was  sep- 
arate from  the  law  enforcement  function 
of  the  Department  of  Justice  where  It 
necessarily  and  properly  rests.  Such  a 
move,  further  could  easUy  result  in  long 
range  confusion  and  conflict  of  congres- 
sional directives  to  the  FBI  not  to  men- 
tion the  costly  and  duplicative  requests 
for  material  and  information  being 
sought  by  the  various  committees  in- 
volved. 

I  believe  also,  that  I  would  be  reni;  = 
in  not  adding  that  a  sharing  of  acci>> 
to  intelligence  material  provid&s  a 
greoter  po.s.sibility  of  unauthorized  dis- 
closure of  matter  which  tlie  Department 
of  Justice  understandably  needs  to  sale- 
guard  in  order  to  protect  Its  sources  and 
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techniques  of  mvestigating  crimmal  vio- 
lations. 

For  these  reasons,  Mr.  President,  I 
urge  my  colleagues  to  reject  any  meas- 
ures which  grant  any  proposed  standmy 
committee  tiie  jurisdiction  over  tlie  in- 
telligence activities  of  the  Department  of 
Justice. 

Mr.  HATI'IELD.  Mr.  President,  The 
US.  Senate  could  play  a  major  role  in 
Improving  the  image  and  the  creditabil- 
ity  of  the  American  Intelligence  com- 
mmiity  if  it  adopLs  the  proposed  substi- 
tute to  SeriHte  Resoiu'.or  400  to  be  ulTered 
by  Senators  Mansfield,  Canwon,  Ribi- 
coFF,  and  others.  I  am  pleased  to  join  my 
colleagues  in  cosponsonng  this  measure. 

As  the  Members  of  the  Senate  know, 
this  substitute  would  establish  a  Select 
Committee  on  Intelligence  Activities 
with  both  legislative  and  budgetary  au- 
thority over  the  CIA  and  other  intelli- 
gence agencies.  If  adopted,  this  measure 
would  centralize,  for  the  first  time,  the 
Senate's  oversight  of  the  American  in- 
telligence community  At  the  same  time, 
it  would  permit  other  committees  of  the 
Senate  the  continued  opportunity  to  re- 
view and  oversee  the  work  of  the  DIA. 
FBI,  and  the  National  Security  Agency. 

For  over  15  months,  the  Church  com- 
mittee has  conducted  a  thorough  and  an 
exhau.stive  .'^tudy  and  investigation  of 
the  practices  and  policies  of  the  CIA, 
FBI.  NSA,  and  the  DIA.  While  none  of 
u.'^  are  proud  of  the  past  abuses  of  power 
which  have  taken  place  in  these  agencies, 
we  all  know  of  the  important  role  these 
organizations  play  in  the  overaU  security 
of  our  country. 

Mr.  President,  many  of  us  believe  and 
feel  that  the  responsibility  for  these 
abuses,  as  reported  by  the  Church  com- 
mittee, must  not  only  be  placed  upon 
the  executive  branch,  but  the  legislative 
branch  as  well.  Had  the  Congress  exer- 
cised the  proper  oversight  of  these  agen- 
cies for  the  past  25  years,  quite  possibly 
many  of  the  abuses  would  never  have 
occurred. 

It  is  true  that  the  political  climate  of 
the  times  did  not  require  nor  did  it  ex- 
pect, the  Congress  to  play  an  active  over- 
sight role.  But,  the  present  times  are  such 
that  the  American  people  are  demanding 
that  we,  in  the  Congress,  assume  our  re- 
sponsibility, and  begin  to  exercise  an 
active  interest  in  the  affairs  of  the  Amer- 
ican intelligence  community. 

The  adoption  of  this  measure  will  be 
a  signal  to  tlie  American  people  that 
the  Congress  is  not  only  intent  upon 
disclosing  illegal  practices,  but  is  intent 
upon  preventing  similar  practices  from 
taking  place  in  the  future. 

Mr.  President,  I  urge  the  early  adop- 
tion of  this  substitute.  To  do  otherwise 
will  be  a  message  to  the  American  people 
that  their  elected  representatives  are 
not  interested  in  seeing  to  it  that  all 
aspects  of  Intelligence  work  are  done  in 
accordance  with  the  Constitution  and 
the  laws  of  this  Nation. 


WATERGATE  REORGANIZATION 
AND  REFORM  ACT  OF   197G 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  Mr  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Watergate 
Reorganization  and  Reform  Act  of  1976, 
S  495.  as  amended,  which  I  reported  to- 
day, be  referred,  at  the  request  of  the 


Committee  on  the  Judiciary,  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary,  with  instructions 
to  report  not  later  than  June  11.  1976. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
a  parliamentarj-  inquirj' 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator v.-ill  state  it- 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  My  understanding  is 
that  we  have  satisfied  section  402  of  the 
Congressional  Budget  Act  of  1974  by  re- 
porting S.  495  from  the  Committee  on 
Governn".ent  Operations  by  May  15.  even 
tliough  tlie  bill,  at  the  request  of  the 
Committee  en  tlie  Judiciary,  will  be  re- 
ferred to  tlie  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
If  one  committee  reports  a  bill  by  May  15 
and  after  the  bill  is  reported,  another 
committee  requests  the  bill  to  be  referred 
to  it  for  a  limited  period  of  time,  which 
will  result  in  that  second  committee 
completing  work  on  the  bill  after  May  15, 
have  the  requirements  of  section  402  of 
the  Congressional  Budget  Act  of  1974 
been  met? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  They 
have  been  met. 


LEGISLATIVE  SESSION 


PROPOSED   STANDING   COMMITTEE 
ON  INTELLIGENCE  ACTIVmES 

The  Senate  continued  with  the  con- 
sideration of  the  resolution  iS.  Res.  400) 
to  establish  a  Standing  Committee  of  the 
Senate  on  Intelligence  Activities,  and 
for  other  purpo.'^es. 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
vill  call  the  roll 

The  second  a.ssistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  tlie  roll. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Witliout 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


EXECUTIVE  SESSION 

Mr  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  understand  that  there  arc  two  nomina- 
tions at  the  de.sk  which  were  reported 
earlier  today  by  tlie  Committee  on  Labor 
and  Public  Welfare.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  Senate  go  into  execu- 
tive se-s.-'-ion  to  consider  those  nomina- 
tions. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  the  consideration  of  execu- 
tive busii'.ess. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  nom- 
inations will  be  stated. 


DEPARTMENT  OF  LABOR 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 
the  nomination  of  Michael  H.  Moskow. 
of  New  Jersey,  to  be  Under  Secretarv-  of 
Labor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  nomination  is  considered 
and  confirmed 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  the 
nomination  of  John  Conyers  Read,  of 
Virginia,  to  be  an  Assistant  Secretary' 
of  Labor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  nomination  is  considered 
and  confirmed. 


Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Sen- 
ate resume  the  consideration  of  legisla- 
tive business. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
resumed  tlie  consideration  of  legislative 
business. 


ORDER  FOR  RECOGNmON  OF  SEN- 
ATOR    PROXMIRE     ON     MONTDAY 

NEXT 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  on  Mon- 
day next,  after  the  two  leaders  or  their 
designees  have  been  recognized  under 
the  standing  order.  Mr.  Proxmirz  be  rec- 
ognized for  not  to  exceed  15  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDERS  FOR  RECOGNITION  OF  MR. 
MONTDALE  AND  FOR  ROUTINE 
MORNING  BUSINESS  ON  TOMOR- 
ROW; ORDER  FOR  CONSIDERA- 
TION   OF    UNFTNTSHED    BUSINESS 

Mr.  ROBERT  C  BYRD  Mr  President. 
I  ask  unanimous  cor^sent  that  after  Mr. 
Proxmire  and  Mr.  Goldwater  have  t>een 
recognized  on  tomorrow,  under  the  order 
previouslv  entered.  Mr.  Mondale  be  rec- 
ognized for  rot  to  exceed  15  minute*^. 
.'\fter  which  there  be  a  period  for  the 
trans£u;tion  of  routine  morni:ig  business: . 
with  statements  therein  limited  to  5  min- 
utes each,  such  period  not  to  extend 
oeyond  1  p.m.:  that  at  1  p.m..  the  Senate 
resume  consideration  of  the  urJinished 
business 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered 


PROPOSED   STANDING   COM?»!ITTEE 
ON  INTELLIGENCE   ACTTVaTIES 

The  Senate  contuiued  with  the  con- 
sideration of  the  resolution  iS.  Res.  400"' 
to  establish  a  Standing  Committee  of  the 
Senate  on  Intelligence  Acti\ilies.  and  for 
other  purposes. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD  Mr  President, 
I  suggest  the  ab.scnce  of  a  qu.'-oum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The  clerk 
i^-ill  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  PELL  Mr  President.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

Tlie  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President.  I  was  verj- 
struck  with  Senator  Mof.gan's  statement 
when  he  said  that  50  years  ago.  we  had 
a  previous  scandal  that  needed  cleaning 
up  and  rectification.  It  seems  odd  that 
in  our  countr>'s  hi-tory.  every  50  years 
somethir.g  of  this  soit  arises  We  had  the 
Grant  scandals  of  the  1870s.  the  Teapot 
Dome  scandal  of  the  1920's.  then  v.-e  had 
ihe  Watergate  and  CIA  problems  in  the 
1970's.  Let  us  hope  th.^t  in  the  2020's  we 
do  not  go  thix)ugh  tlie  .same  cycle  agam. 

Mr.  President.  I  commend  the  J^'em- 
bers  of  this  body  who  have  cooperated 
so  effectively  and  wisely  in  cevelopmg 
the  compromise  amendment  on  intelli- 
gence oversight  which  has  been  proposed 
by    the     distinguished     Senator    from 
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Nevada  A  stronflr  int«]Iig<  nee  overslRht 
coninutu^e  will  be  Mtablshed  if  this 
amendment  to  Senate  Res  olutlon  400  Is 
adoptfd. 

A  strong  and  effective  Senate  Over- 
slKht  Committee  with  legis  atlve  author- 
ity Ls  rtxiulred  in  order  to  ii  sure  that  the 
intelligence  activities  of  the  United 
States  directly  support  An  erican  secu- 
rity interests,  are  conducte  I  under  clear 
legal  authority,  and  do  nc  t  violate  the 
civil  rights  of  American  iltizens.  The 
Select  Committee  headed  i.  y  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Idahf  has  done  an 
excellent  job  in  studying  all  facets  of  the 
activities  of  the  intelligenCJB  community 
and  in  making  recommendations  for  leg- 
islative action.  But  it  is  Aow  essential 
that  legislation  be  develoAd  and  acted 
upon.  That  Is  why  I  suppoi*  the  creation 
of  the  kind  of  Intelligence  committee 
proposed  in  the  amendmeim  before  us. 

Although  I  support  thlsi  amendment, 
I  do  have  some  questions  if^latlng  to  the 
effect  of  the  amendment  oil  the  jurisdic- 
tion and  activities  of  otl:|er  Interested 
committees,  particularly  the  Foreign  Re- 
lations Committee,  of  whicb  I  am  a  mem- 
ber. I  would  therefore  appreciate  it  if  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Connecticut 
who  has  done  such  a  fine  jt)b  in  develop- 
ing this  compromise  as  the  poor  manager 
of  Senate  flesolution  400i  would  be  so 
kind  as  to  respond  to  ihe  following 
questions :  f 

The  Committee  on  Rule^,  in  its  report, 
raised  the  possibility  thai  the  Hughes- 
Ryan  amendment  to  the  Foreign  A.ssLst- 
ance  Act,  which  provides  for  Presidential 
reports  to  four  standing  committees  of 
the  Senate  on  covert  actions,  may  be 
superseded  if  an  intelllgerice  committee 
is  established.  The  report  states  that  it 
Ls  arguable  that  the  Foreign  Relations 
Committee  could  lo.se  its  statutory  au- 
thority to  receive  Presidential  reports  on 
covert  activity.  I  understand  that  it  Is  not 
the  intent  of  Senate  Resolution  400  to  af- 
fect the  Hughes-Ryan  amendment,  but  I 
do  believe  that  it  would  be  useful  to 
clarify  the  matter  in  light  of  what  has 
been  said  by  the  Rules  Committee. 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  May  I  respond  this 
way  to  the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island, 
who  was  deeply  involved  in  the  Commit- 
tee on  Rules  hearings  on  these  proposals: 
Senate  Resolution  400  does  not  repeal 
the  Hughes-Ryan  Act.  M  a  resolution, 
it  could  not  do  so.  Accordingly,  crea- 
tion of  a  new  committee  will  not  repeal 
the  requirement  of  the  CIA  to  brief  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations. 

Mr.  PELL.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

Does  the  granting  of  exclusive  juris- 
diction to  the  proposed  Intelligence 
committee  over  the  CIA  mean  that 
paragraph  KDd)  of  Senate  rule  XXV. 
which  states  that  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations  has  jurisdiction  over 
"relations  of  the  United  States  with  for- 
eign nations  generally."  should  be  taken 
to  exclude  jurisdiction  over  CIA  activi- 
ties which  have  foreign  relations  Impli- 
cations? 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  The  jurLsdlctlon  of 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations 
over  legislation  affecting  the  CIA  is  not 
changed  by  Senate  Resolution  400.  Leg- 


islation which  now  would  go  to  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relatlon.s  be- 
cause of  its  predominant  forelKii  policy 
Implications,  rather  than  intelHo'cnce 
Implications,  would  continue  to  go  to  the 
Foreign  Relations  Committee,  with  the 
right  of  the  new  committee  to  ask  for  a 
sequential  referral. 

Mr.  PELL.  I  thank  my  colleague.  In 
section  3.  paragraph  'b)  of  the  amend- 
ment it  Is  stated  that  "any  legislation 
reported  by  the  select  committee,  except 
any  legislation  involving  matters  spe- 
cified in  clause  ( 1 )  "—that  is.  the  CIA— or 
( 4 )  ( A  >  — CIA  budget — "of  subsection  '  a  > , 
containing  any  matter  otherwise  within 
the  jurisdiction  of  any  standing  com- 
mittee shall,  at  the  request  of  the  chair- 
man of  such  standing  commltte.  be  re- 
ferred to  such  standing  committee  for 
Its  consideration," 

Does  that  mean  that  any  legislation 
developed  by  the  proposed  intelligence 
committee  relating  to  CIA  activities 
having  foreign  policy  implications  would 
be  referred  upon  request  to  the  Foreign 
Relations  Committee? 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  If  the  legislation  re- 
ported by  the  Select  Committee  has  sig- 
nificant foreign  policy  implications,  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  would 
be  able  to  ask  for  a  sequential  referral 
of  the  legislation. 

Mr.  PELL.  I  thank  the  Senator.  Later 
on  in  that  same  paragraph,  it  is  stated 
that — 

Any  proposed  legislation  reported  by  any 
committee,  other  than  the  select  committee, 
which  contains  any  matter  within  the  Juris- 
diction of  the  select  committee  shall,  at  the 
request  of  the  chairman  of  the  select  com- 
mittee, be  referred  to  the  select  committee 
for  Its  consideration. 

Does  that  mean  that  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations  could  initiate  legisla- 
tion of  its  own  on  CIA  activities  having 
foreign  policy  implications  as  long  as 
such  legislation  Is  referred  subsequently 
to  the  proposed  Intelligence  Committee? 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  That  Is  correct.  As  I 
said  In  response  to  your  second  question, 
such  legislation  would  be  sequentially  re- 
ferred to  the  Intelligence  Committee. 

Mr.  PELL.  Finally,  section  3,  para- 
graphs (c)  and  (d),  state  that  other 
committees  may  "study  and  review  any 
intelligence  activity  to  the  extent  that 
such  activity  directlv  affects  a  matter 
otherwise  within  the  juri?;diction  of  such 
committee"  and  that  such  committees 
would  "obtain  full  and  prompt  access  to 
the  product  of  the  Intelligence  activities 
of  any  department  or  agency  of  the  gov- 
ernment relevant  to  a  matter  otherwise 
within  the  jurisdiction  of  such  commit- 
tee." Do  these  provisions  mean  that  the 
administration  would  be  expected  to  pro- 
vide all  of  the  Information,  which  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  re- 
quires, except  of  course  raw  data?  I  re- 
call in  this  regard  that,  when  I  was  con- 
ducting hearings  several  years  ago  on 
weather  modification  activities  in  South- 
east Asia,  I  was  denied  information  on 
the  grounds  that  the  "appropriate"  com- 
mittee— in  this  case.  Armed  Services — 
had  been  notified. 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  That  is  correct.  Crea- 
tion of  the  new  committee  should  not  be 


u.sed  by  the  intelligence  agencies  to  deny 
the  standing  commit  t<f  any  infurruition 
on  any  matter  with  which  the  committee 
is  concerned,  such  as  an  investigation 
described  by  section  3<c  >  of  the  proposed 
substitute  to  Senate  Resolution  400. 

Mr.  PELL  I  thank  my  colleague  very 
much  for  these  answers,  which  will  be  an 
lmix)rtant  part  of  the  recommended  ac- 
tion on  this  amendment.  I  look  forward 
to  supporting  the  Senator. 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  I  thank  the  Senator 
very  much 

Mr  President,  I  suggest  the  absence  of 
a  quorum. 

llie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ce^Kied  t-o  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  RIBICOKF  Mr.  Pre.sldent.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Without 
objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President,  first.  I 
congratulate  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Connecticut  (Mr.  Ribicoff)  and 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Illinois 
(Mr.  Percy"  on  the  remarkable  Job 
they  have  done  in  taking  Ideas  contrib- 
uted by  many  Members  of  the  Senate, 
melding  them  \vith  their  own  ven--  Im- 
portant views,  and  then  bringing  them 
here  in  the  form  of  a  legislative  proposal 
that  I  think  is  going  to  pass  I  believe  It 
should  pass.  I  take  this  time  simply  to 
express  my  views  and  my  appreciation 
to  them. 

Mr.  President,  we  are  finally  approach- 
ing the  climax  of  a  year  and  a  half  of  an 
unprecedented  investigation  Into  the 
world  of  intelligence.  When  the  major- 
ity leader  and  I  introduced  the  resolution 
In  October  1974  that  led  to  the  creation 
of  the  Select  Committee  on  Intelligence, 
it  was  in  the  aftermath  of  Watergate, 
charges  of  domestic  spying  by  the  intel- 
ligence agencies  and  their  misuse  for 
political  purposes.  The  last  long  hard 
look  the  Congre.ss  had  taken  at  the  Na- 
tion's intelligence  arm  occurred  in  the 
1940*s— in  the  wake  of  the  great  Intelli- 
gence failure  at  Pearl  Harbor. 

The  investigations  and  exposures  of 
the  past  year  have  revealed  another  type 
of  intelligence  failure — this  time  not  a 
failure  of  military  preparedness  but  of 
adherence  to  the  Constitution  and  the 
law.  The  resolution  before  us  today— a 
product  of  a  bipartisan  effort  to  achieve 
agreement  on  essentials — is  a  significant 
breakthrough  in  the  effort  to  remedy 
the  Intelligence  failure  we  have  recently 
experienced.  The  resolution  deserves  our 
maximum  support. 

Today  we  see  presidential  hopefuls  re- 
ceiving standing  ovations  for  telling 
audiences  "I  promise  I  will  never  lie  to 
you."  In  a  democratic  society,  when  a 
line  like  that  brings  people  to  their  feet 
applauding,  you  have  really  hit  bottom 
Government  rests  on  the  confidence  of 
the  people.  This  resolution  is  designed  to 
restore  the  confidence  of  the  people  In 
the  intelligence  agencies.  The  way  to 
bring  the  intelligence  community  out  of 
Its  present  disarray  and  the  drumfire  of 
criticism  is  to  assure  the  American 
people  that  Congress  Is  meeting  Its  con- 
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stitutional  re.spon.^ibilities  to  oversee  in- 
telligence operations.  Only  then  will 
the  clamor  of  attack  and  attention  re- 
cede. 

In  this,  our  Bicentennial  Year,  the 
Senate  has  a  special  opportunity  to  re- 
new the  values  of  those  who  founded  thi.s 
country.  Seventeen  month-s  atio.  on  Jan- 
uary 21,  1975,  the  Senate  established  the 
select  committee  to  examine  the  opera- 
tions of  the  Government's  intelligence 
agencies.  The  results  of  that  examina- 
t4on  are  now  before  the  Senate  and  the 
American  people.  Tliey  are  proloundJ;. 
disturbing  to  the  cause  of  democratic 
government.  For  they  detail  in  unmis- 
takable terms  the  consequences  of  de- 
parting from  the  con-stitutional  plan 
dravra  by  the  Founders. 

Those  who  won  our  ir.dei>?ndenc€  200 
years  ago  recognized  the  necessity  to 
place  governmental  power  under  the  rule 
of  law.  They  under.'^to(ld  that  power 
carried  with  it  the  seed  of  abase,  and 
that  the  exercise  of  unchecked  power  is 
the  path  to  tyranny.  That  is  why  we 
have  a  government  of  cliecks  and  bal- 
ances and  a  written  Bill  of  Rights. 

As  set  out  in  over  1,000  pages  of 
the  select  committee's  final  report,  the 
intelligence  oix'rations  of  the  Govern- 
ment have  been  the  exclusive  prerogative 
of  the  executive  branch  For  nearly  40 
years.  Congress  has  abdicated  its  con.sti- 
tutional  responsibilities  to  oversee  and 
check  the  conduct  of  i:Ttelligence 
operations  by  the  executive  In  the  re- 
sulting vacuum,  great  damage  has  been 
done  to  our  system  of  government  and 
to  the  rights  of  the  .American  people. 

The  record  before  us  l^  clear,  and  it 
canrot  now  be  ignored  or  covered  up 
If  v,e  are  to  profit  from  historj'  and  ex- 
perience, we  must  do  more  Ihan  avert 
our  eyes  and  return  to  business  as  usual. 
In  the  face  of  the  following  facts,  sure- 
ly it  is  time  to  reorder  our  procedures 
for  meeting  our  constitutional  responsi- 
blUUes: 

First.  Presidents  and  other  high  offi- 
cials in  every  administration  from 
Franklin  Roosevelt  to  Richard  Nixon 
have  used  the  intelligence  agencies  to 
serve  their  political  and  personal  objec- 
tives The  Huston  j'lan — a  noxious  laun- 
dry list  of  official  criminality — was  the 
ultimate  fruit  of  unchecked  bureaucratic 
and  Presidential  power 

Second.  In  tlie  pursuit  of  "domestic  in- 
telligence." large  numbers  of  law-abid- 
ing Americans  and  lawful  domestic 
groups  ranging  across  the  political  spec- 
trum from  conservative  to  liberal  have 
been  subjected  to  extensive  investigation 
and  sun-eillance.  Vicious  tactics— violat- 
ing due  process  of  law  and  fundamental 
human  decency — have  been  used  to  de- 
grade and  discredit  those  marked  out  as 
targets  for  domestic  int-elhger.ce  investi- 
gation. 

Third.  The  law  has  been  systematically 
ignored  in  the  conduct  of  intelligence  op- 
erations. In  but  one  exami  !e  of  many 
uncovered  by  the  select  committee,  more 
than  a  quarter  of  a  million  first-cla,ss 
letters  were  opened  and  photographed  In 
the  United  State.^  by  the  CIA  and  FBI 
between  1940  and  1973 — in  direct  viola- 
tion of  the  fourth  amendment.  Supreme 
Court  decisions,  and  statutory  law. 


Fourth.  In  foreign  affairs,  where  the 
Constitution  gives  the  Congress  the  ex- 
clusive power  to  determine  whether  the 
Nation  shall  move  from  a  ttate  of  peace 
to  a  state  of  war,  the  Executive  has  lised 
the  intelligence  agencie?  to  launch  major 
military  actions,  such  as  Uie  abortive  in- 
vasion of  Cuba  at  the  Bay  of  Pigs,  with- 
out so  much  as  informing  Congress. 

In  requiring  that  the  new  committee 
must  be  informed  about  "any  signifi- 
cant anticipated  activities,"  the  resolu- 
tion makes  clear  tliat  the  committee 
must  be  provided  advance  notice  about 
significant  intelligence  activities.  This 
will  avoid  such  incidents  as  occurred  in 
April  1961  when  the  Congress — possessed 
of  the  exclusive  constitutional  power  to 
decide  if  the  Nation  shall  go  to  wf.r — had 
no  advance  knowledge  that  a  military  in- 
vasion of  Cuba  was  to  be  carried  out  by 
the  executive  branch  as  an  "intelligence 
covert  action." 

Thase  are  merely  the  surface  points  of 
the  intelligence  iceberg  that  has  been 
cutting  under  and  around  the  Constitu- 
tion over  the  past  generation  Today  we 
begin  the  historic  task  of  restoring  the 
Framers'  plan  for  a  system  of  effective 
checks  on  governmental  power.  The 
American  people  expect  the  Congress  to 
dlscharce  its  constitutional  responsibili- 
ties. The  time  is  over  when  Congress  can 
creak  along,  looking  the  other  way  while 
intelligence  operations  go  imexamined 
and  unchallenged. 

Tlie  Senate  can  truly  celebrate  the 
Bicentennial  by  renewing  the  values  of 
our  forebears.  The  creation  of  a  new 
intelligence  oversight  structure  will  re- 
affirm the  principles  that  are  at  the  cen- 
ter of  our  democracy. 

The  work  of  the  select  committee  over 
the  past  year  and  a  half  has  opened  the 
way.  We  need  only  have  the  courage  to 
keep  to  the  course.  By  bringing  the  in- 
telligence arm  of  the  Government  within 
our  constitutional  system,  we  will  enable 
the  proper  range  of  intelligence  activity 
to  go  forward  under  law  in  the  service 
of  the  countrj'. 

Mr.  RIBICOFF,  Mr.  President,  I  wish 
to  re.'^pond  to  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Marjiand  for  his  gracious  com- 
ments about  my  colleague.  Senator 
Percy,  and  myself. 

It  should  be  pointed  out  that  through- 
out this  matter.  Senator  M.-vthias  made 
great  contributions,  and  all  of  us  who 
worked  on  this  legislation  could  not  have 
achieved  the  results  without  his  magni- 
ficent contributions. 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  I  thank  the  Senator. 


PROGR.'ykI 


Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
the  Senate  will  convene  at  12  noon  to- 
morrow. .A.fter  the  two  leaders  or  their 
designees  have  been  recognized  under 
the  standing  order,  Mr.  Proxmire  will 
be  recognized  for  not  to  exceed  15  min- 
utes, Mr.  GoLDWATER  Will  be  recognized 
for  not  to  exceed  15  minutes,  and  Mr. 
MoNDALE  will  be  recognized  for  not  to 
exceed  15  minutes.  There  will  then  be  a 
period  for  the  transaction  of  routine 
morning  business  not  to  extend  beyond 
the  hour  of  1  o'clock  p.m.,  with  Senators 


permitted  to  speak  not  in  excess  of  5 
minutes  e^h. 

At  1  o'clock  p.m..  the  Senate  will  re- 
sume consideration  of  the  unfinished 
business.  Senate  Resolution  400.  The 
pending  question  at  that  time  will  be  on 
the  adopt.on  of  the  Cannon  substitute  to 
the  committee  substitute  to  Senate  Res- 
olution 400.  Rollcail  votes  may  occur  to- 
morrow on  amendments  or  motions  in 
relation  to  any  of  the  foregoing  Other 
matters  may  come  before  the  Senate. 
Conference  reports  m.ay  be  called  up. 
Rollcail  votes  may  occur  thereon. 


.\DJOLT^NMENT 


Mr.  RIBICOFF  Mr  President  I  move 
that  the  Senate  stand  in  adjournment 
until  12  noon  tomorrov^■. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to:  and  at  5  :54 
p.m.  the  Senate  adjourned  until  Thurs- 
day. May  13,  1976.  at  12  noon. 


NOMINATIONS 


Executive  nominations  received  by  the 
Senate  May  12,  1976: 

Depaktment  of  State 

Philip  C  Hablb.  of  Callforma,  a  Foreign 
Service  oflicer  of  the  class  of  career  minister, 
to  be  Under  Secretary  of  State  for  Political 
Affairs. 

William  D  Rogers,  of  Virginia,  to  be  Un- 
der Secretary  of  State  for  Economic  Affairs. 

Arthur  Vf.  Hummel,  Jr.,  of  Maryland,  a 
Foreign  Service  officer  of  the  class  of  career 
minister,  to  be  an  Assistant  Secretarv  of 
State. 

Harry  W.  Shlaudeman.  of  California,  a  For- 
eign Service  officer  of  class  1,  to  be  an  As- 
sistant Secretary  of  State. 

Phillip  V.  Sanchez,  of  Camornla,  to  be  Am- 
bassador Extraordinary  and  Plenlpotentlarv 
of  the  United  States  of  America  to  Colombia" 

Viron  P.  Vaky.  of  Texas,  a  Foreign  Service 
officer  of  the  class  of  career  minister,  to  be 
Ambassador  Extraordinary  and  Plenipoten- 
tiary of  the  United  States  of  America  to 
Venezuela. 

Robert    V.    Keeley,    of    Florida,    a    Foreign 
Service  officer  of  class   1,  to  be  Ambassador 
Extraordinary    and    Plenipotentiary    of    the 
United  States  of  America  to  Mauritius. 
In  the  Navt 

Rear  Adm.  'WlUlam  O.  MUler.  Judge  Ad- 
vocate Geueral's  Corps,  U.S.  Navy,  to  be 
Judge  Advocate  Genera}  of  the  Navy  with 
the  rank  of  rear  admiral,  for  a  term  of  4 
years. 


'CONFIRMATIONS 

Executive  nominations  confirmed  by 
the  Senate  May  12,  1976: 

DEa=ARTMENT    OF    JrSTICZ 

Bruce  R.  Montgomery,  of  Tennessee,  to  be 
U.S.  marshal  for  the  eastern  district  of  Ten- 
nessee for  the  term  of  4  years 

James  R.  Cooper,  of  Georgia,  to  be  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Board  of  Parole  for  the  remainder 
of  the  term  explrtiig  September  30    1978 
Department  of   Labck 

Michael  H  Moscow,  of  New  Jersey,  to  be 
Under  Secretary  of  Labor, 

John  Conyers  Read,  of  Virginia  to  be  an 
.Assistant  Secretary  of  Labor 

The  above  noir.l.-.atior.s  were  approved 
subject  to  the  nominees'  commitment  to 
respond  to  requests  to  appear  and  testify 
before  any  duly  constituted  committee  of 
the  Senate. 
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May  12,  1976 


THE  1976  CONGRESSIONAL  BUDGET 


HON.  BROCK  ADAMS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  May  11.  1976 

Mr.  ADAMS.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  part  of 
the  House  Committee  on  the  Budget's 
notification  to  the  House  on  the  status  of 
the  fl.scal  year  1976  congressional  budget. 
I  am  inserting  the  detailed  information 
which  reflects  the  current  level  of  spend- 
ing as  of  close  of  legislative  business.  FYl- 
day.  May  7.  1976. 

U.S.  House  or  Represent attvi». 

CoMMirrrr  on  the  Bttocet. 
Washington.  DC.  May  It.  1976. 
Hon.  Carl  Auikbt, 

Speaker.     US.    House    o/     Representativet. 
H-205  Capitol. 
Dear  Mr.  Speaker:   In  my  letter  of  Janu- 
ary 30.  1976,  I  outlined  the  procedurea  which 
the  Co'Timlttee  on  the  Budget  has  adopted 
In  connection  with  Its  reaponBlbllltles  under 
Sec.  311  of  the  Congressional  Budget  Act  of 
1974  to  provide  estimates  of  the  current  level 
of    revenues    and    spending.    I    am    herewith 
transmitting  a  revised  status  report  reflecting 
completed  action  as  of  May  7,  1976. 
With  warm  regards. 

Brock  Adams.  Chairman. 


Rfport  to  the  Speaker  or  thi  US  House  09 
Representattves  From  the  CoMMrrrEE  on 
THE  Budget  on  the  Status  ot  the  P^cai. 
Year  1976  Concressionai.  Budobt  Adoptxd 
IN  House  Concurrent  Resolution  466 

RffLfCTING  COMPLETED  ACTION  AS  OF  MAY  7,  1976 

|ln  millions  of  dollartj 


Budgat 
authority 


Appropnate  lgv«l 408,000 

Curienf  lev«l 402,  128 


Amount  remaining.. 


5,872 


Outlays     Rtvenues 


374,900 
371.605 


300.800 
301,100 


3,295 


300 


budget  AUTHOHJ  t 
Any  measure  providing  by  Jget  or  entitle- 
ment authority  which  Is  q  >t  Included  in 
the  current  level  estimate  an/ 1  which  exceeds 
$5,872  million  for  fiscal  y<*ar  PVfl.  if  adopted 
and  enacted,  would  cniis.>  Dip  approprlat« 
level  of  budget  author! 'v  for  that  year  as 
set  forth  In  H.  Con    Ret    c^-f  *..  t>e  exceeded. 

OUTLAYS 

Any  measure  providing  bu^f^et  or  entitle- 
ment a^ithorlty  which  Is  nt>t  Inchided  In 
the  c\irrent  level  estimate  aijd  whlrh  would 
result  In  outlays  exre^'dlng  f.t.ao.'i  million 
for  fiscal  year  1976.  If  adDjit^d  and  enacted, 
would  cause  the  approprlaB^  level  of  out- 
lays for  that  year  as  set  fo^h  In  H.  Con. 
Res.  466  to  be  exceeded. 
revenues 

Any  measure  that  would  Ifesult  In  a  reve- 
nue loss  exceeding  •,'iOO  mjlllon  for  flsoal 
year  1976.  If  adopted  and  pna.ted,  would 
cause  revenues  to  be  less  thiiki  the  appropri- 
ate level  for  that  year  as  let  forth  in  H. 
Con.   Re-s    466. 


CONi  '.  r  the  UNrrEO  Statks, 

I.     -.  .  .:  sMoNAL  Budget  OmcE. 

Washington.  DC.  May  6. 1976. 
Hon.  Brock  Adams. 
Chairman.  Committee  on  the  Budget. 
U.S.  House  of  Representatives, 
Washington.  D  C 

Dkar  Ma.  Chairman:  Pursuant  to  section 
308(b)  and  In  aid  of  section  311(b)  of  the 
Congressional  Budget  Act,  this  letter  and 
8upF>ortlng  detail  provide  an  up-to-date 
tabulation  of  the  current  levels  of  new 
budget  authority,  estimated  outlays  and 
estimated  revenues  In  comparison  with  the 
appropriate  levels  for  these  lt«ms  contained 
In  the  recently  agreed  to  concurrent  resolu- 
tion of  the  1976  budget.  This  tabulation  Is 
as  of  close  of  business  May  5.   1976 

The    only    change    affects    Social    Services 
(HR.  9803)  which  has  b€«n  removed  follow- 
ing the  failure  of  the  Senate  on  May  5,  1976. 
to   override   the   President's   vsto. 
Sincerely. 

Alice  M.  RrvijK.  Director. 

|ln  miUiom  el  doOin] 


Bodiit 
•tttkonty 


Ontlm 


Medicaid  

Soaal  sartncM 

Veterins    comptnsation,    pensions 

and  readjustment  benefits 

Qvil  service  retirement  and  Iteattli. 

Postal  fund,  Federal  paymerA 

Claims  and  judgments 


607 
761 

1  350 
483 
103 
202 


607 

761 

l,?40 
246 
103 
202 


Subtotal,  entitlement  authority. 


7.12<         7,875 


III.  Continuing  resolution  authority 

Foreign  asiislance 3,054  1,361 

District  ol  Columlxa 385  324 

Lal>or  HEW  items  not  considered...  '757  197 

Subtotal,    continuing    resolution 

authority «.  1*  1,882 


IV.  Conterencc  agreements  ratified  by 
both  Hjuses.  Federal  Aid  Highway 
Act(HR.8235) ..       1.650 


Total,  current  Icircl,  M  of  May  5. 
1976       . 402.128      371.605 

2d concurreni  resolution 408,000      374,900 

Amount  remeining: 

Over  cetling ;-iii i'm 

Under  ceiling 5,I«         i,m 


Budget 
authority 


Outlays    Revenue) 


1.  Enacted 389,154 

2.  Entitlement     authority     and 

other  mandatory  items  re- 
quiring turther  appropria- 
tion Ktion 7.121 

3.  Continuing  resolubon  auttwr- 

itv...     «.196 

4.  Conierence  agreements  rati- 

fied by  both  Houses 1.650 

Current  level 402.128 

2d  concurrent  resoluUon.. 408,000 

Amount  remaining 5,872 


I  This  change  is  due  to  th-  inclusion  o«  additional  heellh 
programs  under  the  provisions  ot  the  Further  Cominuing  Do- 
oluUoii  (Public  Law  94     '  ' 


361. 848      301. 100 


PARLIAMENTARIAN  STATUS  REPORT.  SUPPORTING  DETAIL. 
FISCAL  1976,  AS  OF  CLOSE  OF  BUSINESS  MAY  5,  1576 

Pb  nMiom  Ot  iMtonI 


Budg<»t 
authority 


Outlays 


!.  Enacted: 

Permanent  appropriations  and  trust 

funds  196.578      182.992 

Previously   enacted   ippropriations 

and  other  spending  authority   117,  4?5      136.509 

Offsettinn  receipts —53.881     —53,881 

Enacted  thu  session- 
Appropriation  legislation: 

Defense  (Public  Law  94  212) 90.467        64.704 

labor     Health,    Education     and 

Welfare  (Public  L.^w  94-206)...     36,074        30,721 
Legislative  Branch  Supplemental 

[976  (Public  Law  94426) 33 

Supplemental  Railroad  Appro- 
priation,    1976    (Public     Law 

54-252). 487  545 

Rescission/deferral  legislation: 
Deferral   resolutions   (H.    Res. 
1058,  S    Res.  366,  385,  388 
and  408)       .  -  16 

3d  Budget  Resassion  Bill.  1976 

(Public  Uw  94-249) -71  -5 

Emergency  Supplemental  Appro- 
priations, 1976  (Public  Law 
§4-266) 1.9*2  247 

Subtotal,  enacted 3«9, 154      361.848 

P.  Entitlement  authority  and  other  man- 
datory items  requiring  further 
appropriation  action: 

PuNk  assistance  (AFDC) 843  843 

Pay  supplemenlals 2,106         1,927 

Child  nutrition  programi 223  36 

MilrUry  retired  pay 440  438 

Foreign  service  retirement . 2  2 

Coast  Guard  retired  pay •  8 

Liquidating  cash: 

Highways     1. 3*0 

Urban  mass  transit IW) 

Maritime  operating  dlfferenliel 
subsidies 12 


7  875  CHAMBER   OF    lOMMKRO:    OI-    THE 

UNITED  ST.'MT';S  F.^VORS  FPHJERAL 

l.«K LOAN     GUAR.ANT?:KS      IX3R     SYN- 

THETIC FUFI.  DFVKLOP.MENT 

"1:1   ^'i  HON.  OLIN  E.  TEAGUE 

'.'     TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRKSENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  May  11.  1976 

Mr.  TEAGUE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Cham- 
ber of  Commerce  of  \i\e  Uiuud  Stale.-  ha^ 
come  out  in  favor  of  HR  12112— Federal 
Loan  Guarantees  for  Synthetic  Fufl.s— In 
their  April  20th  ConKre.s.sion;il  Action 
Special  Report.  The  membership  of  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the  United 
States  represents  3.600  chambers  ot  com- 
merce and  trade  and  protes,sional  a.sso- 
clatlon.s  plu-s  60.000  business  and  pro- 
fassional  members. 

In  the  special  report  devoted  entirely 
to  the  "syntlietlc  fuels  demou-stration 
program."  James  Graham.  a.s.sociate  di- 
rector for  the  natural  rp.sources.  environ- 
ment and  enervry  sectioi^ — ChamUT  of 
Commerce  of  the  United  States — --t:ites: 

without  Federal  financial  Incentives,  It  is 
unllXely  that  slgnlflcant  quantities  of  syn- 
fuela  will  be  produced  by  1985 

Mr.  Graham  reminds  u.'-  that  U.S.  de- 
pendence on  foreign  snurcs  of  oil  find 
gas  continues  to  grow  as  domestic  pro- 
duction of  these  fuels  declines  Even  with 
extensive  production  from  the  Outer 
Continental  Shelf  and  Alaska.  Increased 
energy  con.servet;on,  expansion  of  nu- 
clear power  and  greater  direct  burning 
of  coal,  our  import";,  which  are  now  close 
to  50  percent  of  our  dome.'^tlc  oil  require- 
ment, will  continue  to  rise  to  significantly 
greater  proportions  If  synthetic  fuels  are 
not  available  In  substantia]  quantities  by 
the  1990's. 


May  1.2,  1976 


Initialing  a  synthetic  fuels  Industry 
that  can  make  an  appreciable  energy 
contMbut:on  by  the  1990's  will  require  ail 
immediate  "commercial  demonstration 
program  "  This  Icadtime  is  needed  to 
resolve  the  numerous  uncertainties  asso- 
ciated with  economic  and  environmental 
feasibihty.  socioeconomic  iinpacts,  re- 
source requirement,  capital  cost,  financ- 
ing and  regulatory  constraints.  Construc- 
tion and  operation  of  a  repre.sentative 
mix  of  synthetic  fuel  project..,  over  the 
next  5  to  10  years  will  provide  us  with 
the  necessary  data  and  information  to 
resolve  these  uncertainties. 

According  to  Mr.  Graham,  there  are 
several  economic  and  regulatory  con- 
straints which  would  inhibit  the  free 
market's  initiative  in  developing  s.vnthct- 
ic  fuels.  Prominent  among  the.^e  are 
"large  financial  risks  associated  with 
constructing  these  'first-of-a-kind'  com- 
mercial demonstration   plants." 

Even  though  many  of  the  technologies 
to  be  included  in  this  prot:ram  have  been 
either  domestically  denioi^'^tratcd  on  a 
pilot  plant  scale  or  on  a  large  .scale  out- 
side the  United  States,  questions  still  re- 
main on  how  inflation  will  affect  produc- 
tion cosL"^,  the  a\  ailability  of  labor,  equip- 
ment and  raw  materials,  and  potential 
.scaleup  problems. 

Of  further  concern  to  any  prospective 
sponsor  of  a  synfuel  project  Is  the  risk  of 
project  delays  during  construction  or 
startup  caused  by  environmental,  regu- 
latory or  other  unforeseen  problems. 

In  addition,  the  net  worth  of  many 
companies  that  might  logically  sponsor 
synthetic  fuel  plants  i.*--  verj'  small  in  pro- 
portion to  the  investment  required  for 
these  projects.  One  synthetic  fuels  plant 
would  cost  more  than  the  net  worth  of 
many  of  the.se  companies. 

Mr  Graham  concludes  that: 

Industry  ha-s  not,  and  Is  not  likely  In  the 
next  few  year'  to  make  large  synfuel  plant 
lnvestm(»nts  without  some  sort  of  govern- 
ment .s',;pport  .  .  .  Only  government  a'Vilstance 
can  overcome  the  economic  and  regulatory 
constralnt.<:  to  Initiate  and  develop  the  vital 
synfuel  program. 


ASEAN— POTENTIAL  SOUTHEAST 
ASIA  DOMINOES 


HON.  ROBERT  J.  LAGOMARSINO 

OF    CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  May  11,  1976 

Mr.  L.^GOMARSTNO.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 

would  like  to  bring  to  the  attention  of 
my  colleagues  another  excellent  column 
by  my  constituent,  Mr.  Henry  Huglln, 
enUtled:  "ASEAN— Potential  Southeast 
Asia  Dominoes." 

As  many  of  my  colleagues  know.  Mr. 
HuRlin  is  a  retired  Air  Force  brigadier 
general  and  syndicated  columnist  and 
lecturer  on  national  .security*  and  Inter- 
national affairs. 

Thp  article  follows: 

.VSEAN'  — P'  ITFNTIAL   SOVTHEAST   ASIA 

D<iMrNnr.s 

(By  Henry  Huplln) 

fTnmWfl — nve  non-cnmnrmlst  South- 
••rt  Asian  nations — l!idone.<;la,  Malavsla,  the 
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Phl]lpplnes,  Slng.ipore.  and  ThRliand — ore 
gropir.g  lor  way;  :o  avoid  becoming  doml- 
noe.'  and  to  In.sure  their  security  and  con- 
tlnui^d  economic  deve'opmer.t,  by  trying  to 
pet  along  with  communist  Vietnam,  Cam- 
L>_>dia,  ard  Laos,  by  increarii.g  t.es  among 
themselves  and  with  China,  ajid  by  coimtlng 
on  oiu-  country  to  co:itinue  our  stabilizing 
preseace  In  the  arei. 

Yc'  we  have  drastically  scaled  dowii  mlll- 
tarlly  in  Southea.st  Asia.  Soon  we  wll!  have 
iv  .:efs  to  major  ba.'-es  only  In  the  Philippines 
But,  as  a  superpower,  we  cannot  neglect  this 
area's  great  strategic  and  econon.ic  Impor- 
tance, nor  Its  problem.<?  and  potential  chaN 
lei.ges. 

In  1967,  the  five  nations — with  a  combined 
population  of  about  200  million  and  great 
natural  resources — formed  the  A.ssoclatlon  of 
Southeast  Asian  Natloa.s  (A.SEA.Vi,  -Aith  a 
goal  of  creating  a  "zone  of  peace,  freedom. 
and  neutrality." 

Originally  ASEAN  was  organized  solely  for 
e.5onomlc.  social  and  cultural  cooperation. 
But  countering  the  military  strength  and 
aggressiveness  i  pre.'^ently  exerted  through 
guerrlllu  and  subversive  operations)  of  the 
commu:,i.st  Indochina  neighbors  is  be'-^om- 
iiig  a  major  concern  of  ASEAN. 

Since  the  communist  victories  la.st  year 
Insurgenci'-s  have  expanded  In  Tha'.laiid  and 
been  renewed  In  Malaysia  .^nd.  In  the  Phlllp- 
plne.s  the  Moslem  separatist  guerrillas,  with 
some  communist  support,  continue  their 
fighting. 

S-  ,  at  a  re<--f?it  s  iniinit  meeting  of  ASEAN 
heads  of  government,  although  the  theme 
w;;o  on  ecui.ornii'  cooperation,  internal  sub- 
•  (  r'-ioii  was  hiphiiphted  as  the  greatest  prob- 
lem the  men~.ber  nations  face. 

And  A.SEA.'^'  ha.'^  loeen  c'.Pno-.-.ncod  by  Viet- 
nam and  Laos,  while  closed-off  Cambodia  has 
igno.-ed  It  Mo.-^cow  has  been  crltlca;  of  the 
.nem'iers'  new  lii.ks  with  Chiiia  But  China 
has  supported  ASEAN — while  still  backing 
t.'ie  communist  guerrillas  operating  m  some 
of  t;-.e  A.SE.A.\  n-icmbcr  countries 

Tiie  able,  articulate  prime  niinister  of  this 
tity-state.  Singapore.  Lee  Kuan  Yew,  has 
.assessed  .^SEAN  prospects:  "In  jK)st- Viet  nam 
.Southea-^t  .\sla.  threats  to  out  security  and 
Integrity  are  unliliely  to  come  through  open 
aggression  and  occupation.  Instead,  subver- 
sion from  within  estploltatlou  and  manipu- 
lation of  Indlgenou.s  conflict  and  frustrations 
will  become  weapons  used  by  external 
powers."  He  has  also  said:  "Southeast 
Asia  .  .  .  must  resolve  Its  own  social  and 
econom.c  d!.=<:ontent  and  defeat  insurgent 
terrorism  on  its  own  with  political,  econom!" 
and  social  policies  to  back  the  police  and 
armed  forces." 

Southeast  Asia  has  many  complexities. 
These  are  compounded  by  it  now  being  an 
area  where  Soviet  and  Chinese  geopolitical 
and  ideological  ambitions  overlap,  and  where 
our  geopK)Utlcal  and  Japan's,  Europe's,  and 
our  commercial  Interests  are  great. 

Tlie  likelihood  Is  that  the  rivalry  between 
Moscow  and  Peking  will  promote  Increased 
competition  to  gain  Influence  and  to  be  the 
most  zealous  In  backing  communist  Insur- 
gencies wherever  possible.  And,  now  that 
Hanoi  is  soon  to  complete  consolidation  of 
control  of  South  Vietnam  and  absorb  it  Into 
one  unified,  militarily-powerful  Vietnam,  It 
Is  also  quite  possible  that  Hanoi's  long-term 
expansionism  will  be  reenergized,  by  direct 
as  weU  as  Indirect  means,  on  the  ASEAN 
neighbors. 

As  for  our  role  In  the  area,  Slngaj>ore  Prime 
Minister  Lee  has  also  said  that  our  continued 
presence  In  the  area  is  needed  In  "maintain- 
ing the  security  balance  between  the  great 
powers,  so  we  are  not  caught  by  too  rapid  a 
desire  of  the  Soviets  or  China  to  preempt  on 
each  other  for  Influence  In  the  region." 

But  a  major  further  cause  for  concern  In 
many  Asian  leaders'  minds  Is  our  nation's 
future   course,   in    light   of  the  glaring  split 
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between  the  continued  activist  policy  of 
President  Ford  and  the  neolsolatlonlst  dovish 
majority  in  Congress.  So,  our  policies,  actions, 
and  national  mood  are  keenly  watched. 

Southeast  Asia  Is  highly  important  for  Its 
many  ratv  materials,  as  well  as  the  well-being 
of  its  people.  And  its  great  strategic  impor- 
tance derives  from  Its  being  astride  key  trade 
routes.  Through  Its  straits  ply  the  tankers 
bringing  nations'  prime  energy  source,  oil, 
from  the  Mideast  to  Japan.  Korea,  and  Tai- 
wan— all  of  whom  are  dependent  on  us  as 
their  ally  for  security,  for  which  keeping 
trade  routes  op)€n  can  be  vital 

How  active  and  extensive  a  role  our  nation 
will  play  m  the  Southeast  Asia  area  In  the 
future  will  be  determined  by  the  next  ad- 
ministration and  Congress  In  light  of  the 
events  which  will  tran^lre  there  and  else- 
where in  the  world.  But  It  Is  certain  that  we 
have  not  finished  with  involvement  with 
Southeast  Asia  problems  and  won't  be  for  as 
long  as  we  are  a  world  power 


ST.  PATRICK  S  CHURCH,  YORK.  PA 


HON.  WILLIAM  F.  GOODLING 

or    PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT ATR'ES 

Tuesday,  May  11.  1976 

Mr.  GOODLING.  Mr.  Speaker.  200 
years  ago,  many  Europeans  came  to 
Pennsylvania  where,  under  William 
Perm,  they  were  offered  religious  free- 
dom, regardless  of  their  faith.  They  came 
from  England.  Scotland,  and  Ireland; 
from  Holland.  Sweden,  and  Prance;  from 
Switzerland  and  Germany.  Prom  these 
last  two  countries  came  the  Mennonltes. 
the  Moravians,  the  Church  of  the  Breth- 
ren, and  the  Lutherans,  all  of  whom  were 
Instrumental  in  the  settlement  of  south 
central  Pennsylvania.  Another  very  im- 
portant group  were  the  Catholics,  who 
were  at  first  small  in  number  and  scat- 
tered in  settlements  throughout  Perm's 
Woods. 

Several  important  Catholic  settlements 
were  established  in  the  18th  century  in 
Adams  and  York  Counties,  two  Penn- 
sylvania counties  which  I  am  very  proud 
to  represent.  Among  the  most  prominent 
settlements  was  the  York  mission — then 
known  as  Yorktowne.  This  particular 
mLssion  -was  served  by  a  succession  of 
noted  church  leaders  Including  Father 
William  Wappeler,  who  founded  various 
frontier  Jesuit  missions  in  Pennsylvania. 
When  Fleverend  Wappeler  finally  re- 
turned to  Germany  because  of  111  health 
in  1748,  another  outstanding  priest. 
Father  Schneider,  cared  for  the  York- 
towne mission  imtil  1752. 

It  was  actually  in  the  mid-1700's  that 
the  Catholic  community  at  York  began 
to  grow.  In  Yorktowne.  in  the  year  1750. 
a  stone  house  was  erected  on  a  site  now 
occupied  by  the  city's  St.  Patrick's 
Church,  a  church  which  has  been  a 
cornerstone  of  Christianity  throughout 
its  200-year  history.  This  stone  house, 
which  was  presented  to  the  Catholic  com- 
munity in  1776.  became  a  place  for  the 
freedom  of  worship  the  same  year  that 
our  forefathers  were  laboring  for  liberty 
and  Independence  For  this  reason,  the 
church  of  St  Patrick's  In  York  links  her 
historv-  with  that  of  our  Nation,  as  both 


celebrate  a  very  incanlr  ?ful  Bicenten- 
nial. 

Nearly  200  years  ago  as  the  York 
Catholics  worshipped  t  their  stone 
chapel,  they  witnessed  s(  me  of  the  most 
important  personages  an  1  events  In  our 
country's  history.  One  i^ear  after  the 
congregation's  stone  ch  ipel  was  dedi- 
cated, the  town  of  York  b  came  the  home 
of  the  Second  Contln<  ntal  Congres.-?. 
which  met  at  the  Old  C  mrthouse  from 
September  1777  to  Jun  ;  1778.  E)urlng 
that  time,  the  Catholic  :ommunlty  was 
able  to  feel  and  see  the  f  resence  of  such 
people  as  Charles  Carrol ,  the  Maryland 
Catholic  signer  of  the  Declaration  of 
Independence  and  a  f£  low  worshiper 
at  the  stone  chapel. 

Mr.  Carroll,  along  wlm  such  distin- 
guished congressional  delegates  as 
Samuel  Adams.  John  Ad£  ms.  John  Han- 
cock. Robert  Morris,  anc  James  Smith, 
a  York  lawyer,  were  at  th  ,t  time  working 
hard  to  make  one  crL«;is  decision  after 
another,  each  of  which  i  ffected  the  life 
or  death  of  the  Republic. '  )ne  of  the  York 
Congress  first  decisions  was  to  keep 
General  Washington  a.s  Commander  In 
Chief  of  the  Continental  Army.  Because 
Gen.  Horatio  Gates,  who  vas  once  a  res- 
ident of  York,  had  won  the  key  battle 
at  Saratoga,  some  had  w  >hed  to  replace 
Washington  with  Gates  :  :i  what  became 
knowTi  as  the  "Conway  C  bal." 

A  second  Important  cc  igresslonal  de- 
cision regarded  economic  policy.  In  order 
to  pay  the  Continental  s  Idler  and  keep 
V/ashington's  army  toge  her.  the  York 
Congress  Issued  bills  of  c  edit  which  be- 
came known  as  contlm  ntal  currency. 
M'^st  importantly.  how(  ver.  were  the 
Congress  efforts  to  provli  e  the  Republic 
with  a  framework  of  g  »vemment.  On 
November  15.  1777.  the  O  ngress  adopted 
the  Articles  of  Confedei  atlon,  the  Na- 
tion's first  Constitution  a  id  government. 
Largely,  as  a  result  of  th  ;  articles.  York 
has  often  been  recognlz  ;d  as  the  first 
legal  capital  of  our  Natlc  n. 

While  the  Congress  in  k'ork  continued 
tc  labor  over  our  Nation  >  problems,  the 
group  of  mostly  German  md  Irish  Cath- 
olics continued  to  worshi  p  at  the  stone 
chapel  praying  for  the  blc  vsings  of  liberty 
and  Independence  for  th€  nselves,  for  the 
country,  and  for  the  ger  ?ratlons  to  fol- 
low. For  the  next  60  .v  ^rs.  the  York 
Catholics  held  Masses  i;  i  the  old  stone 
structure.  Then,  in  1810.  ,he  stone  house 
gave  way  to  a  new  brick  church,  which 
became  the  home  of  il  e  St.  Patrick's 
parish  until  1895.  It  was  n  1895  that  yet 
another  church  was  ere<  ted  on  the  site 
of  the  brick  one.  This  chi  rch.  which  was 
completed  in  1898  and  l!  still  standing, 
was  the  end  of  an  era  ar  i  a  new  begin- 
ning for  the  people  of  St  Patrick's. 

Today  in  the  city  of  Y  irk.  Pa.,  stands 
the  Church  of  St.  Patr  ck's  in  all  its 
f  "rothic  grandeur  To  man  r.  it  Is  a  church 
without  a  steeple,  becauj  »  the  proposed 
^rand  tower  never  m  terlallzed.  To 
many.  It  Is  a  "real"  churc  i  which  has  be- 
come a  spiritual  home.  '  *o  many  more, 
however,  the  Church  of  t.  Patrick's,  so 
very  rich  in  200  years  of  t  adltion,  stands 
not  only  as  a  living  mem  >rlal  to  Cathol- 
icism but  also  as  a  mon  unent  to  those 
first  settlers  who  were  to  make  Pennsyl- 
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vania  tiie  keystone  of  religious  liberty. 
TnUy,  St  Patrick's  Church  in  York.  Pa  . 
is  everything  that  ILs  Bicentennial  theme 
suggests:  "a  symbol  of  faith  in  a  hopeful 
city." 
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REPLY  TO  STAR  FULL  EMPLOYMENT 
BILL  EDITORIAL 


HON.  AUGUSTUS  F.  HAWKINS 

or    CA1.UUKN1A 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  May  11.  1976 

Mr.  HAWKINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
Thursday.  May  6,  1976,  the  Washington 
Star  carried  an  editorial  in  respect  to 
H.R.  50.  the  Pull  Employment  and  Bal- 
anced Growth  Act  ot  1976.  sometimes 
called  the  "Humphrey-Hawkins  "  bill.  I 
am  placing  in  the  Record  Uie  text  of  that 
editorial  immediately  followed  by  my  re- 
sponse contained  in  a  Letter  to  the  Edi- 
tor, which  I  uust  the  newspaper  will 
make  available  shortly  to  its  readers : 

Humphrey -H.\wKlNS 

The  House  Education  and  Labor  Commit- 
tee's favorable  parly-Une  report  on  the  Full 
Employment  and  Balanced  Qrowtn  Act.  bet- 
ter luiown  as  the  Humphrey-HawkUia  bill, 
may  not  carry  us  closer  to  the  magic  goal  of 
■full  employment."  But  Its  well  worth  talk- 
ing about. 

Even  Rep.  Augustus  Hawkins,  a  co-sixinfior. 
concedes  that  It  s  unlikely  to  clear  Congress 
before  November.  Even  If  It  got  lucky.  Presi- 
dent Ford  has  targeted  the  bill  for  a  veto  al- 
most surely  sustainable. 

So  even  tho^e  who  profess  to  believe  In  It 
see  this  ultimate  Santa  Claus  bill  as  a  pretext 
for  debate  over  the  federal  role  li  securing 
what  the  1946  Employment  Act  calls  "maxi- 
mum" employment.  Maximum  employment, 
with  price  stability,  is  what  everyone  favors. 
But  we  re  far  from  agreeing  what  It  Is  or  how 
to  achieve  it. 

The  novelty  of  the  Humphrey-Hawkins  ap- 
proach Is  severalfold.  The  act  would  "re- 
quire"— though  that  verb  Is  open  to  all  sorts 
of  quibbles  arising  from  the  separation  of 
powers — the  President  to  key  his  bvidget  poli- 
cies to  a  goal  of  3  per  cent  unemployment  by 
1980. 

It  would  establish  within  the  Department 
of  Labor  a  'Full  Employment  Offlce"  to  back- 
stop private  employment  with  pub'lc  Jobs  If 
the  private  sector  failed  to  bring  unemploy- 
ment to  3  per  cent.  And  Qnally,  the  bill 
would  necessitate  an  undetermined  but  con- 
siderable amount  of  political  manipulation 
of  the  monetary  and  Interest-rate  policies  of 
the  Federal  Reserve  Board.  "Some  fellow  in 
the  (White  House)  basement,"  as  Chairman 
Arthur  Burns  warned  a  couple  of  months 
ago,  "might  be  making  monetary  policy  "  If 
that  happens,  we  might  be  well  advised  to 
swap  our  wallets  for  wheelbarrowB. 

In  some  ways,  Humphrey-HawVln.";  is  a 
natural  Democratic  reflex  to  the  somewhat 
fatalUtIc  views  of  the  President  and  his  econ- 
omists about  the  future  of  unemnloyment. 
It  stands  now  at  over  7  per  cent  and  by  their 
and  other  reckonings  won't  fall  below  6  per 
cont  in  the  near  futtire.  The  bleak  realism  In 
the  President's  economic  circle  Is  catnip  for 
opposition  rhetoric 

Behind  the  rhetoric  about  3  percent  unem- 
ployment, however,  there  a'e  familiar  phllo- 
Bophloal.  economic  and  Institutional  quan- 
darlee.  Philosophically,  one  quandary  Is  the 
Hcope  of  the  federal  government's  role  In  the 
economy.  Should  It  tise  tax  Incentives  and 
other  devices  and  rely  on  the  dynamics  of  the 


private  .se^'tor  to  supply  new  Jobs?  Or  should 
»t  go  Into  comprehensive  economic  planning'' 

EconomlcaUy  and  Institutionally,  the 
quebtlon  Is  how  full  employment  can  be 
without  rekindling  the  double-digit  Inflation 
of  the  recent  unhappy  pa.'ft.  and  without  re- 
ducing Independent  policy-making  agencies 
like  the  Fed  to  political  puppets. 

In  Britain,  where  nearly  every  vital  lever 
of  the  economy  is  under  goverrunent  control, 
the  economy  has  been  thoroughly  botched. 
On  the  subject  of  Humphrey-Hawkins,  then. 
British  politicians  who  have  recently  pro- 
claimed their  disillusionment  with  an  over- 
weening public  sector  could  presumably  offer 
good  advice. 

Perhaps  the  chief  practical  problem  with 
the  Humphrey-Hawkins  approach  to  "full 
employment"  is  that  It  tu*^^  irht  account 
of  what  Dr.  Seymour  Wo;':"T?S^^.rmerly  of 
the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics,  calls  the  "fine 
print"  of  employment  statistics 

We  really  need  to  i!nderstand  unemploy- 
ment's component  parts.  One  striking  exam- 
ple of  Its  complexity,  cited  by  Dr.  Wolfbeln 
in  a  recent  Interview  with  Nation's  Business. 
Is  that  "during  the  first  10  months  of  1975 
.  .  .  the  number  of  people  out  of  work  rose 
by  765.000  and  the  unemployment  rate  went 
up  from  7.9  percent  of  the  labor  force  to 
8.8  percent.  (But)  In  those  same  months 
employment  rose  by  486.000.  What  happened 
waa  that  the  size  of  the  nation's  labor  force — 
people  available  for  work — went  up  by  13 
million  in  this  period." 

It  follows  from  these  Interesting  figures 
that  projections  of  the  Increase*  In  the  size 
of  the  potential  work  force  over  the  coming 
years  are  helpful;  and  In  that  sen-se.  some 
"plannlnc"  would  be  In  order.  But  we  don't 
need  an  enormou.s  "full  employment" 
bureaucracy  to  do  that  simple  Job 

Perhaps  the  most  telling  fact  Dr.  Wolfbeln 
cites  la  that  between  the  end  of  World  War 
n  and  1975  .some  30  million  non-farm  Jobs 
were  added  to  the  economy — "the  over- 
whelming proportion  of  them  in  the  private 
sector  despite  the  growth  of  public  employ- 
ment." And  there  were  nine  years  in  that 
quarter-century  when  average  unemploy- 
ment stood  below  4  percent. 

These  facts  suggest  several  conclusions: 
That  the  current  level  of  unemployment  Is 
abnormal,  but  given  Intelligent  fiscal  man- 
agement win  subside  as  the  economy 
strengthens;  that  the  private  sector,  properly 
stimulated  by  government  policy,  is  suffi- 
ciently dynamic  to  provide  the  new  Jobs  we 
need  to  keep  unemployment  within  accept- 
able bounds,  without  ruinous  Inflation:  and 
finally,  that  if  public  employment  Is  to  be 
used  as  a  backstop  for  the  private  sector  it 
can  probably  be  arranged  for  wlthnut  the 
elaborate  bureaucratic  apparatus  contem- 
plated  In  the  Humphrey-Hawkins  bill. 

What  we  need  from  government,  in  short. 
Is  not  a  grandiose  and  single-minded  four- 
vear  plan  to  reach  an  arbitrary  low  figure  of 
unemployment  at  all  costs,  but  selective 
programs  tuned  to  the  relief  of  special  prob- 
lems   (eg.    teenage    i.iiemplovmen!  i 

The  Humphrey-Hawkins  bill  takes  a  one- 
dlmen.'slonal,  Jchnny-one-note  approach  to 
economic  planning,  and  seems  geared  to  sub- 
ordl.iate  other  Important  economic  and  In- 
stitutional values  to  a  magic  figure  of  un- 
employment that  may  not  be  attainable  The 
best  one  can  say  of  the  leelalatlon  Is  that 
It's  out  of  date,  and  that  It  .seem.-;  likely  to 
over-promise  nntl  under-dellver  simplistic 
answers  to  comp!»x  problems. 


May  12,  1976 


HoDsr  OF  Reprfsektattvts. 
Washington,  DC.  May  7,  1976. 
The  Editor. 
The  Washington  Star, 
Washington,  DC. 

Deak  Sni:  It  was  most  welcome  to  see  the 
Star  devote  Its  lead  editorial  on  Thursday. 


May  6,  to  the  proposed  "Full  Employment 
and  Balanced  Growth  Act  of  1976"  co-au- 
thored by  Senator  Humphrey  and  myself.  I 
am  pleased  that  you  consider  the  legislation 
"well-worth  talking  about,"  however,  I  must 
in  all  honesty  say  that  I  find  the  Editorial 
not  only  confusing  but  quite  Inconsistent. 
You  point  out  that  "there  were  9  years  In 
I  the  last)  quarter  century  when  average  un- 
employment stood  below  4  percent."  Then 
you  criticize  the  legislation  as  being  "geared 
to  subordinate  other  Important  economic 
and  Institutional  values  to  a  magic  figure  of 
unemployment  that  may  not  be  obtainable." 
It  IsNjIear  then  that  3  percent  unemploy- 
ment ite  a  goal  Is  no  unrealistic  "magic" 
achievement  as  you  would  have  your  readers 
believe.  Dr.  Alice  RivUn  of  the  Congression- 
al Budget  Office  recently  wrote  that  in  regard 
to  the  "Humphrey-Hawkins"  bill,  that  "If 
such  measures  [to  reduce  structural  Imbal- 
ances in  the  labor  market,  to  improve  labor 
mobility,  to  reduce  frequent  occurrences  of 
unemployment  among  the  unskilled,  and  to 
Improve  employablllty  by  training  and  the 
elimination  of  discrimination)  were  adopted 
and  were  effective,  a  non -Inflationary  un- 
employment rate  could  potentially  be  even 
lower  than  3  percent." 

You  cite  the  "complexity"  of  understand- 
ing the  elements  of  unemployment,  yet.  In 
{oUowlng  paragraphs  you  characterize  pro- 
jections of  potential  work  force  Increases  as 
a  "simple  Job." 

Vou  completely  overlooked  the  basic 
premise  of  the  legislation  requiring  coordi- 
nated— as  distinguished  from  present  cross- 
purposes — planning  and  Implementation  by 
the  President  and  the  Executive  Branch, 
including  the  Federal  Reserve  System,  and 
the  Congress.  You  further  completely  over- 
looked the  crucial  micro-economic  supple- 
mental employment  programs  set  forth  in 
Title  11  of  the  Bin — a  pivotal  element  to 
the  overall  structure  of  the  legislation  The 
Importance  of  these  supplemental  policies 
has  been  recognized  by  Dr  Rlvlin  in  her  let- 
ter mentioned  above  and  other  CBO  publi- 
cations, which  I  commend  to  your  attention. 
You  referred  to  the  'Fed"  as  an  "Inde- 
pendent policy-making  agency"  which  would 
be  "reduced"  to  a  "political  puppet"  by  the 
proposed  bill.  Dr.  Burns  himself  has  Indi- 
cated to  Senator  Humphrey  that  the  "Fed" 
would  welcome  standards  and  guidelines  set 
by  Congres.s.  Moreo\'er,  your  argument  Im- 
plies that  the  "Fed  "  should  properly  be  in- 
dependent of  law  and  national  policies 
Miabltshed  by  the  Congress  as  the  repre- 
sentative of  the  American  people  I  i-eject 
this  Implication.  Yet.  on  the  other  hand.  If 
you  believe  that  this  proposed  legislation 
empowers  any  official  of  the  Government — 
either  in  the  Congress  or  In  the  Executive 
Branch — to  direct  and  order  the  Federal 
Reserve  to  take  particular  and  detailed  ac- 
tions, then  you  have  either  ml.s-read  or 
failed  to  understand  the  prop>osed  legisla- 
tion. 

You  cite  Britain  as  an  example  of  failure 
of  a  "Government -controlled"  economy. 
"Humphrey-Hawkins"  does  not  propose  to 
control  the  American  economy:  it  simply  at- 
tempts to  remove  our  economic  head  from 
the  sandpit  and  use  our  brains  to  plan  logi- 
cally— something  every  major  corporation 
has  been  doing  Indepth  for  years  The  fart 
Is  that  much  of  the  rest  of  the  Industrial- 
ized free  world — of  which  Britain  Is  only  a 
small  part — has  generally  been  having  ex- 
cellent and  su.stalned  economic  (performance 
at  levels  far  below  3  percent  unemployment 
^or  the  last  quarter  century  If  you  Imply 
that  H.R.  50/S.  60  would  not  allow  the  use 
of  "tax  Incentives  and  other  devices"  or 
placing  "(reliance)  on  the  dynamlas  of  the 
private  sector  to  supply  new  jobs,"  then  this 
Is  a  misunderstanding  or  erroneous  Interpre- 
Utlon  of  the  Bill.  The  proposal  emphatically 
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does  rely  upon  the  dyiianucs  of  the  private 
sector  to  supply  new  jobs  and  fully  contem- 
plates whatever  tax  incentives  and  other 
devices  may  prove  effective  to  achieve  Its 
goals. 

Finally,  you  characterize  the  legislation 
as  a  "grandiose  and  single-minded  four-year 
plan."  This  characterization  could  not  be 
further  from  the  truth.  The  proposal  is  de- 
signed— as  was  the  Employment  Act  of 
1946 — as  permanent  legislation  providing  an 
overall  coordinated  structure  to  reach  real- 
istic economic  goals  for  the  nation,  with 
sustained  low  unemployment  as  only  one 
part  of  the  complex  picture.  Again,  we  sug- 
gest a  careful  study  of  the  legislation. 

I  conclude  by  pointing  out — contrary  to 
the  Star's  suggestion  that  "other  important 
economic  and  Institutional  values  "  are  sub- 
ordinated to  a  "magic  figure  of  unemploy- 
ment" — that  you  should  print  in  your  news- 
paper the  general  findings  of  the  legislation 
begirmlng  on  page  3  of  the  present  draft 
and  the  priorities  subsection  found  on  pages 
11  and  12,  in  which  are  stated  key  priorities, 
for  example:  "the  quality  and  quantity  of 
health  care,  education  and  training  pro- 
grams, child  care  and  other  human  services, 
and  housing,  essential  to  a  full  economy  and 
moving  gradually  toward  adequacy  for  all  at 
costs  within  their  means." 

I  am  enclosing  a  copy  of  the  latest  version 
of  the  legislation  and  will  be  delighted  to 
provide  whatever  other  information  you  mav 
wish. 

Sincerely. 

AUGTJSTtrS  P.   HAWKrNS, 

Member  of  Congress. 


BIG   THICKET 


HON.  J.  J.  PICKLE 

OF     TtXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  May  11.  1976 

Mr  PICKLE,  Mr  Speaker,  during  the 
93d  .session,  the  Congress  created  the  Big 
Thicket  National  Preserve,  an  area  in 
deep  .souUieast  Texas  of  unique  beauty 
Those  of  U.S  who  have  advocated  preser- 
vation of  this  84.000-acre  area  have  in- 
troduced bills  this  sassion  for  legislative 
taking  so  that  overzealous  and  indis- 
criminate rutting  will  be  halted  quickly 

Recently  the  New  York  Times  carried 
a  lengthy  report  on  the  Big  Thicket.  The 
story  wa,s  wntt.en  by  Ms  Linda  Scar- 
brough.  who  is  a  native  of  Georgetown. 
Tex.,  in  the  10th  Congres.sional  District. 
Linda's  parent-s  are  Don  and  Clara  Jean 
Scarbrough.  both  of  whom  have  been  in- 
volved in  journalism  and  writin?  for 
many  years  Don  Ls  the  publisher  and 
editor  of  the  Williamson  County  Sun  and 
Clara  is  the  author  of  a  history  of  Wil- 
liamson County  It  looks  as  if  Linda  Ls 
following  In  the  same  tradition  and  this 
is  a  gain  for  all  of  us. 

I  enclo.se  the  article  from  May  2.  1976: 
Big   THifKKT-    Eight   Sep.\rate   Wmrlds,   Side 
Hv    .Side   ik   Texas 
(By  Linda  Scarbrough  i 

It  rained  and  It  rained  and  it  rained.  Piglet 
told  himself  that  never  in  all  his  life,  and  he 
was  eoodne.ss  knows  how  old  -three,  was  It. 
or  four"     :icver  had  he  seen  .so  much  rain 

"If.s  a  little  Anxious,"  he  said  t.<-,  himself, 
"to  be  a  Very  Small  Animal  Entirely  sur- 
rounded bv  Water  "  Winnie  the  Pooh"— 
A.A.Milne' 
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It  was  like  that:  Four  sodden  sou!>  hud- 
dled in  a  small  metal  boat,  drinking  black 
coffee  and  nibbling  sugar-frosted  cookies 
under  an  immense  cypress  tree  wh:le  rain 
poured  down  in  black,  heavy  sheet,<;  and 
lightning  laced  the  skv  with  eiectrlc  spider- 
webs. 

Any  minute  now.  I  thought  to  mvself. 
Eeyore  will  float  by  on  his  back,  his"  feet 
sticking  straight  toward  heaven 

We  were  in  the  depths  of  the  Big  Thicket 
a  virtually  unexplored  .'300.000  acres  of  Texas 
savannah,  bog.  bayou,  forest  and  desert  situ- 
ated in  a  vaguely  triangular  area  running 
from  50  miles  northeast  of  Houston  s  teem- 
ing metropolLs  to  the  city  limits  of  Beaumont 
and  northward  up  into  East  Texas.  This 
enormous  wilderness — once  called  "Big 
Woods  '  by  respectful  Indian  tribes  who  ran 
their  trails  around,  not  through,  this  fearful 
Jungle  of  tltl  thicket,  piney  woods  and  alU- 
gator-lnfested  swamp — is  now  being  con- 
verted into  one  of  America's  most  untisual 
national  parks 

The  park,  all  84.550  acres  of  it.  is  the  resu'.t 
of  long  years  of  struggle  between  a,  relatlvelv 
small  but  fiercely  determined  band  of  con- 
servationists spearheaded  bv  former  Texas 
Senator  Ralph  Yarborough  aiid  the  powerful 
timber  industries  that  own  ma-t  of  the  land. 
The  national  park  advocates  finally  won  In 
October,  1974.  when  the  Big  Thicket' National 
Preserve  was  created  by  Conpre.ss 

Earlier  on  that  August  morriir.e  of  the 
pouring  rain,  the  sky  had  been  crystal  blue 
My  sister  Donna  and  I,  along  with  our  guide 
Geraldlne  Watson,  and  her  son  David  had 
been  photographing  showy  clumps  of  white 
crtnum  lilies  where  they  had  poked  their 
bouffant  heads  atKJve  the  waterllne.  We  had 
hiked  along  trails  bordered  by  rare  carnivo- 
rous p:ant.s  like  the  sundew  and  pltxrher 
plant  and  dozens  of  wild  orchids;  walked 
through  forest  glens  which  were  tapestries  of 
jumb..->-.<;::'e  trees,  air  roots  hanging  like  Chi 
nese  bead  curtains  and  bright  yellow,  red 
and  orange  fungi,  and  puttered  along  the 
waterways  of  Pine  Island  Bayou  and  the 
Neches  River. 

Very  suddenly,  the  skv  had  darkened  and 
raindrops,  like  white  diamonds  flung  then.- 
selves  against  the  navy  waters  of  the  bavoi: 
We  raced  for  cover,  finding  It  under  a  friend- 
ly old  cypress  tree 

But  lightning  and  thunder  marched  stead- 
ily closer.  One  massive  bolt  split  a  tree  not 
a  hundred  yards  from  our  boat  The  group 
consensus,  arrived  at  instantly,  was  to  get 
out  of  there.  But  where^  We  were  two  hours 
from  civilization  In  any  directlor,  -we  went 
Staving  in  the  metal  boat  m  the  middle  of  a 
body  of  water  was  out— we  would  be  mag- 
nets for  lightning  So  we  .scurried  ashore  like 
four  wet  rats  clothed  In  dripping  ponchos 
and  settled  down  under  a  canopy  of  the 
shortest  sweetgum,  silver  bell  and  water  hi'-k- 
ory  trees  we  could  find 

After  we  seated  ourselves,  in  the  middle  of 
a  patch  of  Innocuous-looking  plant*,  Oerald- 
ine  suddenly  a-sked  "None  of  you  are  vio- 
lently allergic  t-o  poison  Ivy,  are  you'''" 

"Not  that  I  know  of.""  my  sister  answered 
"Good,"    said    Oeraldlne     "Becatise    that's 
what  we're  sitting  In" 

Scientists  call  the  Big  Thicket  the  "biolog- 
ical crossroads  of  America" — eight  entlrelv 
separate  ecologies  exist  s!de-by-slde  here  Tiie 
Big  Thicket  is  bayou  country  complete  with 
alligators,  tlti  thickets,  .s-wa'les  and  sloughs, 
but  It  is  also  pockets  of  arid  desert  pocked 
with  yucca,  mesqulte.  cactus  and  tumble- 
weed  The  land  is  undercut  with  a  maze  of 
arid  bogs  and  baygalls.  the  likes  of  which 
are  otherwise  found  only  in  the  Arctic  Walk 
half  a  m.lle  from,  an  Appalachian -type  for- 
est and  you'll  stumble  !nt/i  a  field  of  giant 
palmetto  trees,  or  into  an  area  straight  out 
of  the  Okefenokee  Sw  amp 

"The  Big  Thicket  is  the  m.eetl.^g  place  be- 
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tweeii  the  easternmost  ex^e'^l*'"  o^  °'^^ 
prairies  and  the  westernmoct  extension  of 
our  woodlands."  explained  MiB  Wataon.  a  Na- 
tional Park  Service  consultant  and  a  leading 
expert  on  the  botany  of  Ea$t  Texas  -It  Is 
also  a  iiirtjor  meeting  place  Between  temper- 
ate iiud  subtropical  climate  <ones,  as  well  as 
between  fresh  and  salt  watef  zones  of  plant 
and  animal  life.  This  Is  why  a  traveler  can 
come  here  and  see.  In  Just  at  few  days,  what 
otherwise  might  take  hUB  months  and 
months  to  see." 

The  oddest  combinations  >are  Jvuctaposed: 
trees  In  profusion  from  thd  Yankee  North. 
such  as  beech,  elm.  sugar  liiaple  and  shag- 
bark  hickory;  trees  from  the  Deep  South 
like  cypress,  magnolia,  sparileberry  and  sil- 
ver beU.  There  are  forests  i  yplcal  of  Appa- 
lacbla  and  others  typical  of  ;he  rolling  Pied- 
mont of  North  Carolina. 

Forty  species  of  wild  orch|  Is,  most  of  them 
exceedingly  rare,  bloom  in  magnificent  se- 
quence from  early  spring  t  irough  the  fall. 
Four  of  North  Americas  fl[  e  types  of  car- 
nivorous plants  trap,  decon  pose  and  digest 
Insects  Twenty-six  species  «  I  ferns  cover  the 
forest  floor,  Including  the  royal  fern,  the 
Christmas  fern,  the  clnnann  m  fern,  the  sen- 
sitive fern,  the  New  York  fern,  the  ebony 
spleenwort  and  the  brack(  n— all  of  them 
common  to  New  England 

Naturally,  since  plants  H  jm  far-removed 
ecosystems  overlap  each  othi  r  here,  so  do  the 
animals  Roadrunners  and  I  rmadlllos.  sym- 
bols of  the  Southwest,  coeji  st  with  a  wood 
thrush  usually  seen  In  wet  1  orthern  forests. 
Two  of  the  greatest  avian  ml  [ration  routes — 
the  Mississippi  Flyaway  aO  1  the  Southern 
Flyaway — Intersect  In  the  aU  space  above  the 
Big  Thicket.  Because  of  Its  remoteness  and 
Its  multlfaceted  habitats,  t  le  Thicket  Is  a 
melting  pot  of  birds,  especla  y  during  spring 
and  fall  migration  period!  ,  when  several 
hundred  traveling  species  Jol  i  more  than  300 
permanent  resident  specie!  And  the  Big 
Thicket  Is  the  last  retreat  for  several  ex- 
tremely rare  birds,  such  as  Sw  ilnson's  warbler 
and  the  red-cockaded  woodp<  :ker  The  Ivory- 
bllled  woodpecker,  which  tiany  scientists 
have  written  off  as  our  lat4  5t  extinct  bird, 
has  recently  been  reported  lere.  The  black 
bear,  the  panther  and  the  ed  wolf  are  all 
making  last-ditch  stands  de<  p  In  the  forest's 
densest  woods. 

The  new  National  Preservais  the  first  park 
In  our  national  park  hlstorjjto  be  broken  up 
into  12  separate  component  > — eight  discon- 
nected ■unlU"  and  four  river  corridors 
Partly  this  Is  a  result  of  (  ampromlse  with 
the  timber  Industry,  but  It  also  reflects  the 
best  of  the  scrambled  bo"  any  of  the  Big 
Thicket. 

"We  never  had  a  park  a:  ivthlng  like  this 
one."  says  Tom  Lubbert,  sroject  manager 
for  the  preserve.  'In  the  Srst  place.  It  Is 
scattered  over  a  50-8quar<  -mile  area  And 
because  the  ecology  of  the  irea  Is  so  fragile, 
we're  going  to  avoid  di  velopment.  "I'he 
closest  thing  I  can  think  ol  to  the  way  we'll 
run  It  Is  like  a  botanical  ga  den  " 

Soon  hordes  of  tourist*  w  II  be  zipping  Into 
the  Big  Thicket  National  »reserve  Visitors 
will  be  able  to  walk  or  1  ike  a  variety  of 
short  trails,  and  they  will  1  ave  access  to  the 
rivers  and  bayous  for  ca  loflng  and  boat 
trips — probably  the  best  way  to  see  the 
Thicket.  The  National  Pai  k  Service,  which 
plans  to  handle  600.000  vl  Itors  a  y<?ar.  ex- 
pects to  open  at  least  part  i  f  the  Big  Thicket 
National  Preserve  In  the  si  mmer  of  1977. 

You  can  see  It  now  or  s«  •  It  later.  But  I'll 
take  the  Big  Thicket  now.  «ith  a  local  guide 
who  knows  it  like  the  palir  of  her  hand,  and 
loves  It  with  a  passion.  Th  best  alternative 
to  a  guide  Is  to  take  a  1<  ng,  breathtaking 
canoe  trip  down  the  ur  lulatlng  Neches, 
called  "River  of  Snow"  by  the  Indians  be- 
cause of  the  powder-whlt<  sandbars  which 
loom  like  giant  clamshells  at  every  river  bend, 
or,  even  better.  Village  CreA   Considered  the 
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best  canoeing  river  in  the  Thicket  by  most 
locals.  Village  Creek  was  originally  supposed 
to  be  part  of  the  National  Preserve,  but  It 
was  dropped  from  the  park  package,  along 
with  a  few  other  choice  ecological  areas 

UntU  white  men  entered  East  Texas  and 
saw  all  that  uncut  timber,  the  Big  Thicket 
encompassed  3  million  acres,  not  30C.OoO. 
The  only  access  was  by  waterway,  and  the 
Neches  River  was  the  major  artery.  Jean 
Lafltte  and  Jim  Bowie  were  said  to  have  run 
slaves  up  the  Neches.  and  large  steamships 
plowed  the  waters  past  small  outposts  of 
civilization  along  the  river 

During  the  ClvU  War  the  Big  Thicket  re- 
ceived Its  first  Influx  of  settlers— pacifists  es- 
caping the  war.  deserters  and  common  out- 
laws who  holed  up  In  the  deepest  woods  and 
lived  on  the  bounty  of  the  forest  Honey 
Island,  smack  In  the  middle  of  the  Thicket, 
was  a  haven  for  war-dodgers  who,  once  a 
month  or  so.  brought  barrels  of  wild  honey  to 
the  nearest  trading  post  In  exchange  for  the 
basic  necessities  of  life  Their  legacy  remains 
Many  backwoods  families  still  own  small, 
ramshackle  places  lu  the  depths  of  the  Big 
Thicket,  although  most  inhabitants  are  now 
employed  by  the  timber  Industry. 

It  was  only  about  40  years  ago  that  timber 
became  the  big  business  of  the  piney  woods 
and  a  few  large  timber  companies  came  to 
dominate  East  Texas  The  once -enormous 
"Inpenetrable  forest"  that  had  so  cowed  In- 
dians and  early  settlers  was  reduced  to  a  bare 
remnant  of  Its  former  grandeur,  to  the  point 
where  in  recent  years  timber  companies  were 
wiping  out  the  last  vestiges  of  the  Big 
Thicket  at  a  rate  of  50.000  acres  a  year. 

The  Government  has  placed  a  moratorium 
on  cutting  timber  In  the  planned  Big  Thicket 
Preserve,  but  a  few  companies  &re  wc.-klng, 
for  all  they're  worth,  to  chop  down  every  pos- 
sible tree  while  they  can.  "Its  a  problem  that 
there's  no  easy  solution  to,  "  says  Lubbert  Be- 
cause of  funding  shortages,  only  50  acres  of 
the  planned  84,660-acre  park  have  been  piir- 
cbaaed  so  far.  According  to  park  officials,  the 
sections  of  the  Big  Thicket  which  are  being 
Incorporated  into  the  National  Preserve  are 
generally  not  producing  timber  lands 

A  good  place  to  start  a  visit  might  be  the 
Big  Thicket  Museum  in  tiny  Saratoga,  in  the 
middle  of  what  Is  considered  to  be  the  "his- 
torical" Big  Thicket.  The  Museum  Is  run  by 
the  Big  Thicket  Association,  one  of  the  lead- 
ing forces  In  the  drive  to  create  a  national 
park. 

It  Is  a  small  affair,  but  Its  excellent  maps 
and  plant  mountings  give  the  casual  visitor  a 
good  Introduction  to  the  area  Small  diora- 
mas of  stuffed  animals,  such  as  one  with  an 
alligator,  a  snapping  turtle,  a  beaver  and  an 
otter  (donated  by  Senator  Tarborough)  Illus- 
trate the  wild  and  wooly  animal  life  of  the 
Thicket.  Th©  whole  thing  looks  rather  like 
the  work  of  a  dedicated  Oirl  Scout  troop  led 
by  some  biologically  savvy  experts — but 
doeens  of  l)ooks  of  rare  dried  plants  can  fas- 
cinate a  visitor  for  hours 

And  then.  Into  the  woods  and  the  rivers 
Don't  try  to  see  the  Big  Thicket  by  driving 
around  In  a  car.  what  you  will  .see  from  the 
road  is  endless  rows  of  slash  pine.  If  possible, 
you  should  plan  to  travel  with  a  guide,  and 
you  should  spend  at  least  one  full  day,  pref- 
erably two,  hiking  and  boating  the  public 
trails  and  streams  Guides  are  recommended 
not  only  for  their  expertLse  but  for  their  abil- 
ity to  get  you  onto  private  lands — most  of 
what  win  eventually  become  national  park 
Is  still  in  the  hands  of  private  owners  and 
they  dont  take  kindly  lo  imauthorlzed  vis- 
itors. 

But  there  Is  still  plenty  to  see  which  Is 
available  to  the  public.  All  the  streams  and 
bayous  are.  of  course,  public  property,  so  you 
can  canoe  or  boat  any  of  them.  Pine  Island 
Bayou  and  the  lower  Neches  River,  which  my 
Bister  and  I  explored,  makes  a  magnificent 
day  trip  Or  one  can  ride  all  the  way  down 
the    Neches    River,    or   canoe    Village    Creek. 
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enjoying  a  picnic  on  the  sandbars  of  either 
river. 

The  trick  Is  to  slow  down— the  urilngs 
worth  seeing  In  the  BlK  Thicket  are  best 
viewed  at  an  ambling  pace  The  Klrby  F*rlnil- 
llve  Area  In  what  »i;:  be  Uie  T'.irkey  Creek 
Unit  Is  a  g(X)d  place  to  espy  nature  .s  exotic 
tidbits,  like  the  rare  and  endangered  blue 
waxweed  plant  we  spotted  RrowlnR  hishly 
right  on  the  public  hiking  trail  And  the  rat- 
tan vines  that  grow  so  thickly  and  abun- 
dantly that  they  squeer.e  the  life  out  of 
healthy  trees.  And  the  toothache  tree — a 
weird  specimen  also  called  tickle  tongue  and 
Hercules'  club — which  has  what  looks  like 
hundreds  of  giant  molars  Jutting  out  of  its 
trunk. 

Other  areas  now  open  to  the  public  are: 
the  Klrby  State  Forest,  a  road  cutting 
through  the  virgin  timber  forest  In  the  Lob- 
lolly Unit,  and  hiking  trails  In  the  Big 
Sandy,  Beech  Creek,  1  urkey  Creek.  Hickory 
Creek  Savannah.  Beaumont,  Jack  Gore  Bav- 
gall,  Lance  Rosier  and  Loblolly  units.  (Par- 
ticulars and  directions  may  be  received  by 
contacting  the  Big  Thicket  Museum,  Sara- 
toga, Texas  77585  or  the  Big  Thicket  Na- 
tional Preserve.  P  O  Box  7408.  Beaumont, 
Texas  77706  )  There  Is  also  a  Big  Thicket 
Campground  at  Rye.  where  fishing  and  swim- 
ming In  a  number  of  gravel  pit  lakes,  filled 
by  artesian  springs,  are  the  main  attractions. 
There  are  at  least  two  generally  recom- 
mended non-nature  "stops'  within  the 
Thicket's  t)oundarles.  about  which  I  had 
mixed  feelings.  One.  a  frankly  conunerclal 
venture  by  the  name  of  Heritage  Garden  Vil- 
lage outside  of  WoodvlUe,  Is  a  cluster  of 
about  30  old  log  cabins  and  buildings 
gathered  from  all  over  1  exas.  i  Admission  is 
75  cents  for  adults.  50  cents  for  kids  13  to 
15  years  old  and  25  cents  for  children  6  to 
12  years  old  ) 

"Its  Just  a  collection  of  Junk."  said  Tom 
Lubt>ert  of  the  Park  Service  But  I  enjoyed 
It.  and  I  think  families  with  children  would 
find  It  great  fun  Once  Inside  It.  you  can 
wander  In  and  out  of  an  old  post  office  filled 
with  Wanted  posters,  a  doctor's  office  right 
out  of  'Gunsmoke"  and  a  late-19th-century 
newspaper  office  Everything — a  waffle  Iron, 
pans,  a  Linotype  machine,  old  schoolbooks, 
ancient  newspapers  a  1900  Cataract  washing 
machine — can  be  handled 

Nearby,  another  frankly  commercial  devel- 
opment made  me  more  uneasy  Advertl.ied 
along  the  highways  and  byways  of  Texa^  an 
"Texas'  Only  Indian  Retiervatlon."  It  is  the 
home  of  600  members  of  the  Alabama  aiid 
Coushatta  tribes — and  It  Is  a  perfect  Indian 
Disneyland  Restrooms  are  labeled  "Squaws " 
and  "Braves  "  The  Indian  craft  shop  sells 
"handcrafted"  Items  like  rubber  hatchets 
and  tom-toms  made  by  Cherokees  and  plastic 
doodads  Imported  from  .lapaii  The  Indian 
dances  are  pure  Broadway  (Rates  are  com- 
plicated, ranging  from  all-Inclusive  packages, 
costing  t2  to  $4  60.  to  60  cents  to  90  cenU 
for  each  Individual  activity.) 

"I  almost  have  to  hand  It  to  them."  said 
Lubbert  "They've  decided  that  that  .s  what 
white  people  expect  to  see  at  an  Indian  res- 
ervation, and  they  are  giving  It  to  them" 
And  apparently  doing  very  well.  The  Ala- 
bama and  Coush^ta  Tribal  Enterprise  ex- 
p>ect8  to  groas  ovct  a  million  dollars  this  year 
from  tourism,  according  to  a  recent  article 
In  Texas  Monthly  If  for  no  other  reason,  the 
reservation  Is  worth  visiting  simply  to  ad- 
mire how  the  Indians  have  finally  outwitted 
the  whites. 

Everyone  has  his  special  memories  of  the 
Big  Thicket  Mine  are  of  rain  hath  times 
I've  ventured  there,  the  heavens  have  poure<1 
But  former  Senator  Yarborough.  to  my  mind. 
best  evokes  the  spirit  of  the  Thicket  when  he 
speaks,  in  a  mixture  of  sadness  and  excite- 
ment, of  his  first  home 

"As  a  boy."  he  said.  "I  knew  no  fear  I 
would    walk    barefoot    through    the   swamps 
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and  hogs,  snakes  and  alligators  snapping  at 
my  heels  I  loved  running  through  the  pal- 
metto fields,  with  the  palmettoes  waving  way 
ab<5ve  my  head  I  loved  sloughs — once  I  saw 
a  snake  with  a  head  like  this  |he  held  his 
hands  a  foot  apart]  I  loved  seeing  the  alli- 
gators ooze  down  in  the  ooze 

"It  was  Eklen.  and  It's  gone,  except  for  a 
few  small  remnants  All  those  alligators  in 
the  Neches,  all  those  marvelous  birds  and 
animals  You  could  walk  through  the  woods 
with  Its  hanging  vines  and  grape.s  and  its 
giant  bay  trees  and  pick  your  supper," 


IF  YOU  GO   .  .  . 

...  to  the  Big  Thicket,  you  can  expect 
good  weather  (unles?  It  ralits)  from  about 
mid-March  through  mid-November.  Spring, 
starting  right  about  now,  is  most  people's 
favorite  time  for  a  trip,  becau.se  the  Incred- 
ible profusion  of  flowering  dogwood,  mag- 
nolia, smoke  trees,  silver  bells,  snow  bells, 
violets  and  early  orchids  makes  the  woods  a 
showplace. 

But  summer  has  Its  advocates,  too,  as  t;he 
Big  Thicket's  rivers  tend  tr,  be  less  swollen 
from  spring  rains,  hence  bett<-r  for  canoeing: 
and  wild  orchld.s  and  many  wlldflowers  con- 
tinue to  bloom.  And  fall  .sees  still  more  or- 
chids blooming  and  an  unusual  display  of 
autumn  colors  because  of  the  strange  mix- 
ture of  trees  from  all  over  the  country 

What  will  make  a  Thicket  trip  really  spe- 
cial Is  a  respected  guide.  My  guide,  Geraldlne 
Watson,  win  enliven  any  trip  not  only  with 
eye-opening  discourses  on  plants  but  with 
deep-country  tales  of  the  hlstt)ry  of  the 
Thicket.  Write  her  at  Route  2,  Box  1402, 
SUsbee.  Texas  77666  Her  charge  Is  S25  a  day. 
Including  the  use  of  her  boat,  gasoline  and 
automobile  tran.sportatlon.  Another  highly 
recommended  guide  is  Neal  Wright.  Route 
1,  Box  20,  Kountze.  Texa.s  And  the  Big 
Thicket  Museum  In  Saratofia.  Texas  77585. 
will  arrange  a  guided  trip  B<>  sure  and  make 
your  arrangements  at  least  two  or  three 
weeks  In  advance. 

Canoe  rental  places  come  and  go.  so  prob- 
ably the  beet  bet  Is  to  check  the  Beaumont 
and  Houston  Yellow  Pages.  As  of  last  sum- 
mer. Teffy's  Hobby  House  In  Beaumont 
rented  canoes  for  *8  a  day  on  weekd8>'s.  $15 
for  a  weekend,  the  price  Includliie  paddles. 
life  preservers  and  car  racks.  A  good  general 
guide  to  canoeing  in  Texas  Is  a  book  called 
"Texas  Rivers  and  Rapids"  by  Ben  Nolln 
Humbel. 

Probably  the  most  comfortable  place  to 
stay  while  exploring  the  Big  Thicket  is  In 
one  of  the  large  chain  motels  in  nearby 
Beaumont.  And  if  you  stay  In  Beaumont,  do 
not  miss  eating  at  Don  s  Seafood  and  Steak 
House  on  Interstate  10,  which  specializes  In 
"Acadian  CuLslne  " — crawfish  dislie*;  and  the 
best  shrimp  I  have  ever  tasted  Famous 
hereabouts,  but  not  tested  by  the  author, 
are  the  Pickett  Hou.se  at  Herltcige  Garden 
Village  near  Woodvllle  which  serve*;  family 
style  country  meals,  and  the  Hilltop  Herb 
Farm  netir  Cleveland  In  the  Sam  Hou.ston 
National  Forest — a  highly  praised,  but  ex- 
pensive restaurant  to  which  Houstonlans 
flock  on  weekends  Reservations  are  manda- 
tory. 


CONTINUE  DIPLOMATIC  RECOGNI- 
TION OF  REPUBLIC  OF  CHINA 

HON    JOHN  M.  ASHBROOK 

iiF    OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESEhfTA-nVES 
Tuesday.  May  11.  1976 

Mr    .ASHBROOK.   Mr    Speaker,   one 

Important  ls.<^ue  that  the  press  Ignores  Is 
the  continuous  downgrading  of  U.S.  re- 
laUons  with  our  ally  the  Republic  of 
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China  on  Taiwan.  Reports  have  cir- 
culated that  President  Ford  in  his  trip 
to  mainland  China  agreed  to  reduce 
American  forces  on  the  island  by  50  per- 
cent. 

It  IS  no  secret  that  individuals  in  the 
Department  of  State  are  talking  about 
diplomatically  recognizing  mainland 
China  and  pulling  recognition  from  the 
Republic  of  China.  The  Department  of 
State  is  attempting  to  make  the  issue  one 
of  when  this  is  going  to  happen  and 
thereby  ignore  the  substantive  issue  of 
if  it  should  happen  at  all. 

Why  our  Nation  s  Government  should 
throw  overboard  the  Republic  of  China 
is  one  of  the  great  unanswered  questions. 

At  this  point  I  include  in  the  Congres- 
sional Record  an  editorial  from  the  New 
York  edition  of  China  News.  This  edi- 
torial deserves  the  serious  attention  of 
every  individual  concerned  about  con- 
tinuing peace  m  Asia: 

Errors  or     China  WAicinNc 

In  a  recent  interview.  A.  Doak  Barnett.  a 
Chlna-born  China  scholar,  discounts  the 
likelihood  of  a  big  upheaval  on  the  main- 
land. 

If  the  power  struggle  became  too  intense, 
he  says,  the  army  would  move  In,  establish 
centralized  control  and  take  over  political 
functions. 

He  has  m  inmd  the  cultural  revolution," 
when  the  army  ended  the  state  of  near- 
anarchy  and  set  up  the  new  "revolutionary 
committees." 

Howeve.'-  the  power  struggle  of  today  is 
not  the  same  as  that  in  1966-69. 

1'en  years  ago.  the  show  was  Mao  Tse- 
tung  against  just  about  everybody  else.  That 
is  why  he  called  out  the  "young  generals" 
to  shake  up  the  bureaucratic  apparatus  and 
restt^re  the  "Communist  look." 

Mao  was  ver>-  much  in  the  saddle  No  one 
challenged  him  No  one  disputed  his  right 
to  throw  Liu   Shao-chi   to  the   wolves. 

Today,  \^ith  Mao  on  his  last  legs,  the  battle 
Is  for  the  mantle  he  is  about  to  put  down. 

To  a  certain  extent.  It  is  true  that  the 
"leftists"  stand  for  a  larger  content  of 
equalltarlanlsm  and  the  "pragmatlsts"  for  a 
bit  of  revisionism  together  with  the  carrot  or, 
a  stick. 

The  fact  remams  that  both  classes  of 
cadres  are  elites  They  lead  the  good  life. 
and  they  will  continue  to  do  so  as  long  as 
some  form  of  Chinese  Communism  survives. 

Barnett  seems  not  to  understand  that  the 
people  consider  themselves  to  be  involved  in 
the  struggle. 

They  know  that  Mao's  passing  will  be 
their  opportunity  to  get  rid  of  not  lu.si  left- 
ists or  pragmatlsts  but  of  Communism.  That 
IS  what  they  want  and  that  is  the  meaning 
of  rienanmen. 

in  1968  and  1969.  the  army  was  following 
the  orders  of  Mao  When  there  is  no  Mao, 
who  will  give  the  orders'  It  Is  inconceivable 
that  the  army  would  saddle  the  mainland 
with  the  Paris  commuiie  society. 

Maybe  the  army  would  temporarily  go  the 
way  of  revision.  But  we  have  a  hunch  that 
at  the  urging  of  the  people,  this  would 
quickly  become  a  revisionism  of  antl- 
Communlst  persuasion. 

Barnett  is  wTong  on  another  count :  that 
of  Taiwan  He  believes  US  recognition  of 
Peiplng  is  essential  to  continue  the  "relaxa- 
tion of  tensions  '  and  to  help  assure  that  the 
Chinese  Communists  do  not  move  toward 
detente  with  the  Soviet  Union. 

Like  Henry  Kissinger,  he  would  be  willing 
to  put  his  trust  In  Implied  promises  of  the 
Chinese  Communists.  He  says  he  thinks 
Peiplng  would  accept  de  facto  American  re- 
lations with  the  Republic  of  China  because 
"there  are  manv  constraints  and  deterrents 
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to  prevent  them  from  attempting  a  military 
Invasion  for  tne  foreseeable  future." 

It's  strange  how  Intelligent,  well-meaning 
Americans  can  rationalize  the  safeguarding 
of  a  free  and  an tl -Communist  Republic  of 
China  while  declining  to  protect  Taiwan 

Peiplng  will  restrain  Itself  Just  so  long  as 
the  military  price  of  taking  Taiwan  is  too 
high  One  of  the  U.S  Congressmen  returning 
from  the  Chinese  mamland  admitted  that 
the  Communists  made  no  bones  about  this. 
They  would  try  political  means  first,  he  said, 
but  that  falling,  they  would  have  no  hesita- 
tion in  attempting  to  cross  the  Talw-ark 
Straits 

In  the  final  analysis,  we  cannot  stop  the 
United  States  from  deciding  to  recognize 
Red  China.  But  If  that  decision  is  ever  made, 
the  US  government  and  the  American  peo- 
ple should  understand  that  they  have  de- 
serted a  friend  and  ally  and  that  they  have 
ordained  war  In  the  Taiwan  Straits,  no  mat- 
ter who  fights  It. 


ERDA   AUTHORIZATION 

AMENDMENT 


HON.  FORTNEY  H.  (PETE) ^TARK 

Of     CALEFGRNLA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT A-RVES 
Tuesday.  May  11.  1976 

Mr.  STARK.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  intend  to 
offer  an  amendment  to  the  fiscal  year 
1977  authorization  bUl  for  the  Energy 
Research  and  Development  Admmistra- 
tion.  The  amendment  is  offered  as  a 
means  to  clarify  a  disconcerting  and  in- 
equitable situation  at  the  Lawrence  Liv- 
ermore  Laboratory — LLL.  LLL.  located  in 
my  district,  has  for  some  years  labored 
under  conflicting  and  overlapping  em- 
ployer-employee regulations.  ERDA,  the 
Stat*  of  California,  the  University  of  Cal- 
ifornia and  the  Lab  itself  all  exert  au- 
thority at  various  times.  On  one  hand, 
employees  are  confused  about  the  multi- 
plicity of  grievance  procedures  and  on 
the  other,  the  management  of  the  Lab  is 
burdened  by  contending  policies. 

The  legislative  counsel  for  California 
in  analyzing  LLL  employer-employee  re- 
lations concluded  that — 

An  employee  or  employee  organization  does 
appear  not  to  have  any  recourse  concerning 
the  university's  discretionary  actions  with  re- 
spect to  employer-employee  relations,  unless 
the  university's  action  constitutes  an  abuse 
of  discretion,  in  which  case  the  employee 
might  seek  judicial  review  by  write  of  man- 
date. 

In  normally  accepted  labor  practices,  a 
grievance  exLsts  whenever  an  employee 
feels  he  or  she  has  a  work -related  prob- 
lem. At  LLL.  salaries,  merit  review.s.  per- 
formance evaluations,  working  condi- 
tions, harassment,  and  classification  are 
not  grievable.  They  are  subject  only  to 
administrative  retiew  and  the  employee 
relations  manager  is  responsible  for  In- 
terpretation as  to  those  appeals  which 
are  grievable.  This  is  much  too  sensitive 
an  area  to  be  governed  by  so  discretion- 
ary a  policy.  Both  the  employees  and 
management  suffer  in  an  attempt  to 
choose  the  best  course  at  a  divided  road 
of  regulations. 

While  investigating  this  situation.  I 
discovered  that  out  of  64  government- 
owned,   contractor  operated — GO-CO — 


ERDA  facilities  totaling  more  than  90.- 
000  employees,  the  Law  ence  Llvermore 
Laboratory  is  one  of  a  h  indful  of  facili- 
ties that  does  not  compl;  with  provisions 
of  Taft-Hartley.  Most  E]  IDA  contractors 
Including  the  Princeton  Plasma  Physics 
Laboratory  and  Westiik'houses  Idaho 
Naval  Reactors  Facility  fedhere  to  Taft- 
Hartley  rules.  Their  resei  rch.  their  tests, 
their  experiments  opera  e  under  recog- 
nized labor  practices.  (  inly  five  other 
contractors  do  not  carry  on  their  scien- 
tific discoveries  in  this  n  anner.  The  re- 
mainder of  the  contract  ng  facilities  be 
they  private  universities.  ;orporations.  or 
consortia  of  colleges,  co  iform  to  these 
standards  because  they  fall  under  the 
broad  umbrella  of  the  ^lationiU  Liibor 
Relations  Act.  Since  LLL  -eceives  its  con- 
tract through  a  polit:  :al  subdivision 
known  as  the  U.C.  Boi  rd  of  Regents, 
It  is  exempted  because  o  a  technicality. 
The  Lab  employees  and  i  lanagemcnt  are 
not  professors.  They  art  not  tenured  or 
involved  with  students  and  university 
academic  endeavors.  IlKstead.  these 
people  work  at  a  federal  y  dwned' facility 
over  30  miles  away  fror  i  the^llJniversity 
of  California  campus.  N  y  amendment  is 


not  designed  to  single  o» 
employees  for  some  sort 
ment.  Its  Intention  is  tc 
employees  at  LLL  to 
normal  labor  practice 
structure  available  to  ov 
employees. 

The  contract  betweer 
Lab's   parent,    the    Uni  'ersity    of    Call 
fornia  is  set  to  expire  (f\  September  30. 
1977.    My    amendment 
ERDA  until  this  time 


mainstream  of 
,  We  must  stand 
of  intergovern- 
tal.    and    inter- 


tract  to  bring  the  Law|-ence  Llvermore 
Laboratory  into  the 
equitable  labor  relation: 
opposed  to  a  system 
mental,  interdepartmet 
personal  relationships  t  lat  work  against 
the  employee  and  m  .nagement.  U.C 
and  LLL  have  nothing  lo  loose  by  grant 
ing  these  employee  righ  :s.  They  can  only 
gain  by  this  infusion  f  enlightenment 
into  an  otherwise  embi  tered  situation.  I 
believe  this  amendmen  would  create  an 
environment  where  all  »'ould  benefit,  all 
would  gain. 


t  Llvermore  Lab 

of  special  treat- 
cause  the  5.600 

;onform  to  the 
and    grievance 

r  80.000  GO-CO 


ERDA  and  the 


gives    U  C.    and 
alter  the  con- 
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INTERNATIONAL  kNVESTMENT 
SURVEY  ACa  OF  1976 


HON.  BENJAMIN  A.  GILMAN 


OF    NEW    X  JRK 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  RE  ' 
Tuesday.  May 


Mr.   OILMAN.   Mr 
have   the   privilege  of 
gether  with  Mr.  Biest  e 
tional  Investment  Sur\  e 

Two  years  ago.  whe  i 
Subcommittee     on 
Policy.   I   cospon.sored 
vestment  Study  Act  c 
the  product  of  extensi 
eign  investment  in 
wliich  focused  attention 
information   on   forei  m 
this  country.  The  pun  ase 
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peaker.  today  I 

introducing,   to- 

R.  the  "Interna- 

y  Act  of  1976. '• 

I  served  on  the 

n     Economic 

the  Foreign  In- 

1974  which  was 

hearings  on  for- 

States  and 

on  the  lack  of 

Investment   in 

of  the  bill  was 


F  )reig 


\  e 
the  United 
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to  direct  the  Executive  to  earn"  out  a 
benchmark  survey  of  such  investments 
in  order  to  establish  an  accurate  data 
base  from  which  to  set  national  policy. 

The  preliminary  reports  from  that 
study  helped  dispel  some  of  the  illusions 
regarding  inward  investment.  I  am  hope- 
ful that  the  final  report,  due  this  month, 
will  give  us  a  more  accurate  picture  of 
the  extent  and  nature  of  foreign  invest- 
ment in  the  United  States  and  a  basis 
on  wluch  to  set  a  rational  national  policy. 

As  we  learned  with  inward  investment, 
the  data  base  on  outward  investment — 
U.S.  Investment  abroad — Ls  wholly  in- 
adequate. It  has  been  years  since  a  sig- 
nificant survey  was  conducted  and  the 
picture  we  are  able  to  draw  of  US.  for- 
eign investment  is.  to  say  the  least, 
scanty. 

It  is  for  that  reason  that  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania  <Mr.  Biester) 
and  I  are  introducing  the  International 
Investment  Survey  Act  of  1976.  This  bUl 
is  a  foUowup  to  the  earlier  legislation  on 
inward  investment.  It  would  establish  as 
national  policy  that  a  benchmark  survey 
of  both  foreign  investment  in  the  United 
States  and  US  overseas  investment 
must  be  conducted  at  least  once  every 
5  years  It  also  directs  that  the  data  base 
created  by  the  benchmark  surveys  be  up- 
dated periodically  so  that  we  can  con- 
tinually have  accurate  information  on 
foreign  investment. 

Like  the  legislation  of  2  years  ago,  this 
bill  is  not  intended  to  deter  foreign  in- 
vestment in  this  country  or  US  invest- 
ment abroad.  Its  purpose  is  to  collect  in- 
formation in  order  to  provide  a  rational 
basis  from  which  to  establish  national 
policies  regarding  international  invest- 
ment. 

I  insert  the  full  text  of  this  measure 
in  full  at  this  point  in  the  Record  and  I 
am  hopeful  that  my  colleagues  will  join 
us  in  sponsormg  this  legislation  and 
moving  it  toward  swift  enactment: 

HR.   13684 
A  bill  to  supplement  the  authority  of  the 
President  and  the  CouncU  on  International 
Economic    Policy    to    collect    regular    and 
periodic  information  on  International  In- 
vestment, and  for  other  purposes 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives    of    the     United    States    of 
America   in   Congress   assembled.  That   this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the    -International  In- 
vestment Survey  Act  of  1976  ". 

Sec  2  (a)  The  Congress  finds  and  declares 
that — 

(1)  the  Federal  Government  Is  presently 
authorized  to  collect  limited  amounts  of  In- 
formation on  United  Stet«s  Investment 
abroad  and  foreign  Investment  In  the  United 
States; 

(2)  international  Investment  has  Increased 
rapidly  within  recent  years: 

(3)  such  Investment  slgnlflcantly  affects 
the  economies  of  the  United  States  and  other 
nations: 

(4)  International  efforts  to  obtain  Infor- 
mation on  the  activities  of  multinational  en- 
terprises and  other  international  Investors 
have  accelerated  recently; 

(5)  the  potential  consequences  of  Inter- 
national Investment  cannot  be  evaluated  ac- 
curately because  the  Federal  Government 
lacks  sufficient  Information  on  such  Invest- 
ment and  Its  actual  or  possible  effects  on  the 
national  security,  commerce,  employment. 
Inflation,  the  general  welfare,  and  United 
States  foreign  policy; 
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(6)  accurate  and  comprehensive  Inforni.i- 
tlon  on  international  Investment  Is  needc-'l 
by  the  Congress  to  develop  an  Informed 
United  States  policy  on  such  Investment; 
and 

(7)  existing  estimates  of  international  In- 
vestment, collected  under  existing  legal  au- 
thority, are  limited  in  scope  and  are  based 
on -outdated  statistical  bases,  reports,  and 
Information  which  are  Insufficient  for  policy 
formulation  and  decision-making. 

(b)  It  Is  therefore  the  purpose  of  the  Con- 
gress In  this  Act  to  provide  clear  and  un- 
ambiguous authority  to  the  President,  act- 
ing through  the  Council  on  International 
Economic  Policy  to  collect  Information  on 
International  Investment  and  to  provide  anal- 
yses of  such  Information  to  the  Congress, 
the  Executive  agencies  and  the  general  pub- 
lic Further  It  Is  the  purpose  of  the  Concress 
that  Information  which  Is  collected  from 
the  public  under  this  Act  be  obtained  wltJi 
a  minimum  burden  on  business  and  other 
respondents  consistent  with  the  national  In- 
terest In  obtaining  comprehensive  and  re- 
liable Information  on  international  Invest- 
ment and  with  no  unnecessary  duplication 
of  effort. 

(c)  Nothing  In  this  Act  Is  Intended  to  re- 
strain or  deter  foreign  Investment  In  the 
United  States  or  United  SUtes  Investment 
abroad. 

DETINmONS 

Sec.  3   As  used  In  this  Act.  the  term— 

(1)  "United  States"  means  the  fifty  States, 
the  District  of  Columbia,  the  Commonwealth 
of  Puerto  Rico,  the  Canal  Zone,  and  all  terri- 
tories and  jK)s.se8.slons  of  the  United  States; 

(2)  "foreign"  means  that  which  Is  situated 
outside  the  United  States:  belonging  to, 
characteristic  of.  or  under  the  Jurl-sdlctlon 
of  a  country  or  political  entity  other  than  the 
United  States 

(3)  "person"  means  an  Individual,  branch, 
partnership,  associated  group.  a.ssoclatlon, 
estate,  trust.  corp>oratlon.  or  other  organiza- 
tion, a  government.  Including  a  foreign  gov- 
ernment, the  United  States  Government,  s 
State,  or  local  government,  and  any  agency. 
corporation,  financial  Institution,  or  other 
ln.strumentallty  thereof,  including  a  govern- 
ment sponsored  agency: 

(4)  "United  States  person"  means  any  per- 
son resident  In  or  subject  to  the  Jurisdiction 
of  the  United  States: 

(5)  "business  enterprise"  mearus  any  orga- 
nization, branch,  or  venture  which  exist* 
for  profit  making  purposes,  and  any  real 
estate  which  is  owned: 

(6)  "parent"  means  a  person  In  one  coun- 
try who  directly  or  indirectly  owns  or  con- 
trols 10  percent  or  more  of  voting  stock  of  an 
Incorporated  business  enterprise,  or  an 
equivalent  ownership  interest  In  an  unin- 
corporated business  enterprise,  located  out- 
side that  country; 

(7)  "Affllate"  means  a  bvislness  enterprise 
In  one  country  which  Is  directly  or  Indirectly 
owned  or  controlled  by  a  person  located  out- 
side that  country,  to  the  extent  of  10  per- 
cent or  more  of  Its  voting  stock  for  an 
Incorporated  business,  or  an  eqxilvalent  In- 
terest for  an  unincorporated  business. 
Including  a  branch; 

(8)  "International  Investment"  means  the 
ownership  or  control,  directly  or  Indirectly, 
by  contractual  commitment  or  otherwise,  by 
foreign  persons  of  any  interest  In  property  in 
the  United  States,  or  of  stock,  other  securi- 
ties, or  short-  and  long-term  debt  obligations 
of  a  United  States  person:  and  the  ownership 
or  control,  directly  or  Indirectly,  by  contrac- 
tual commitment  or  otherwise,  by  United 
States  persons  of  any  Intere.st  In  property 
outside  the  United  States,  or  of  stock  other 
securities,  or  short-  and  long-term  deb*, 
obligations  of  a  foreign  person: 

(9)  "direct  Investment"  means  the  owner- 
ship or  control,  directly  or  indirectly,  by  one 
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person  of  10  percent  or  more  of  the  voting 
sefurltles  of  an  incorporat/'d  business  en- 
terprise or  an  equivalent  interest  In  an 
tmincorporated  business  ent<>rprlse:  and 

(10)  "portfolio  Investment"  means  the 
ownership  or  control,  directly  or  Indirectly, 
by  one  person  of  less  than  10  percent  of  the 
voting  securities  of  an  incorixirat^d  business 
enterprise  or  an  equivalent  interest  In  an 
unincorporated  business  enterprise 

AtJTHORrrT    AND    DUTIES 

Sec.  4  (a)  The  President  through  the 
Council  on  International  Economic  Policy, 
Is  hereby  authorized  and  directed  to  collect 
such  data  and  Information  and  to  conduct 
such  studies  as  he  deems  necessary  and  feas- 
ible to  carry  out  the  following  responslbUl- 
Ues; 

(1)  conduct  comprehensive  surveys  of  In- 
ternational portfolio  and  direct  Investment 
Eubject  to  the  provisions  of  subsections  (b) 
and  ic)  of  this  section; 

(2)  conduct  a  regular  data  collection  pro- 
gram to  secure  current  Information  from 
parents  and  affiliates  on  international  capi- 
tal flows,  and  other  irtformatton  related  to 
International  Investment,  including  that 
necessary  for  computing  and  analyzing  the 
United  States  balance  of  payments,  employ- 
ment and  taxes,  and  the  International  In- 
vestment position  of  the  United  States; 

(3 1  conduct  such  studies  and  surveys  as 
may  be  necessary  to  prepare  reports  In  a 
timely  manner  on  si>eclflc  a.spect.s  of  interna- 
tional Investment  which  may  have  signifi- 
cant Implications  for  the  economic  welfare 
and  national  security  of  the  United  .States: 

(4)  study  the  adequacy  of  information. 
disclosure  and  reporting  requirements  and 
procedures,  recommend  necessary  improve- 
ments in  Information  and  statistics,  and  re- 
port periodically  to  the  Senate  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations  and  the  Hotise  Committee 
on  International  Relations  on  national  and 
international  developments  wTth  respect  to 
laws  and  regulatlan.s  affecting  international 
Investments;  and 

(5)  publish  for  the  general  public  and 
United  States  Government  agencies  periodic, 
regular  and  comprehensive  statistical  in- 
formation collected  pursuant  to  this  subsec- 
tion and  to  the  benchmark  surveys  author- 
ized In  section  4(b) . 

(b(  With  respect  to  the  United  States  di- 
rect Investment  abroad  and  foreign  direct 
Investment  in  the  United  States,  tlie  Presi- 
dent, through  the  Council  on  International 
Economic  Policy  shall  conduct  a  compre- 
hensive benchmark  survey  at  least  once 
every  five  years,  and  shall,  among  other 
things  and  t<>  the  extent  he  determines  nec- 
essary, applicable,  and  fea-slble — 

(1)  identify  the  location  and  the  nature, 
magnitude,  and  changes  of  total  investment 
by  a  parent  in  each  affiliate  and  the  financial 
transactions  between  a  parent  and  each 
affiliate; 

1 2)  obtain  Information  on  the  balance 
sheet  of  parents  and  affiliates  and  related 
financial  data:  Income  statements  Including 
the  gross  sales  by  primary  line  at  business 
and  with  as  much  significant  product  line 
detail  as  feasible  of  such  parents  and  affili- 
ates In  each  foreign  country  in  which  such 
affiliate  has  significant  operations  and  re- 
lated Information  regarding  trade  between 
the  parent  and  Its  affiliates  between  unre- 
lated enterprises; 

(3)  collect  employment  data  showing  both 
the  number  of  United  States  and  foreign 
employees  of  each  United  States  parent  and 
each  affiliate  and  the  level  of  compensation 
by  country: 

(4)  obtain  Information  on  tax  payments 
by  parents  and  affiliates;  and 

(5)  determine  the  total  dollar  amount  of 
research  and  development  expenditures  by 
each  United  States  parent  and  by  each  af- 
filiate, payments  between  parents  and  affili- 
ates for  the  transfer  of  technology,  and  pay- 
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ments  received  from  the  transfer  of  tech- 
nology to  unrelated  foreign  firm.s  or  state 
enterprises 

(C)  The  President,  through  the  Council  on 
International  Economic  Relations  shall  con- 
duct a  comprehensive  benchmark  survey  of 
foreign  portfolio  investment  in  the  United 
States  at  least  once  every  five  years  and  shall, 
among  other  things  and  to  the  extent  he 
determines  necessary,  applicable,  and  feasi- 
ble, determine  the  magnitude  and  aggregate 
value  of  portfolio  Investment,  form  of  1;;- 
vestments.  typ)es  of  investors,  nationality 
of  Investors  and  record  residences  of  foreign 
private  holders,  diversification  of  holdings 
by  economic  .sector,  and  holders  of  record. 
He  shall  further  review  the  feasibility  and 
de.slrabtlity  of  conducting  a  benchmark  sur- 
vey of  United  States  portfolio  Investment 
abroad. 

(d)  Activities  shall  be  conducted  so  that 
Information  obtained  purstiant  to  this  Act 
shall  be  timely  and  useful  In  the  develop- 
ment of  policy  with  respect  to  International 
Investment  Reporting  and  recordkeeping  re- 
quirements imposed  under  this  Act  shall  be 
so  designed  to  the  extent  feasible  consistent 
with  etTertive  enforcement  and  compilation 
cif  data  required  by  this  Act,  Reporting,  rec- 
ordkeeping, and  documentation  requirements 
shall  be  periodically  reviewed  and  revised 
in  the  light  of  developments  m  the  field  of 
information  technology. 

In  collecting  information  authorized  under 
this  Act.  the  President  shall  give  the  due  re- 
gard to  the  costs  incurred  by  persons  supply- 
ing such  information,  as  well  as  to  the  costs 
incurred  by  the  Government,  and  to  assure 
that  the  Information  collected  Is  only  in 
such  detail  as  is  neces.sary  to  fulfill  the 
stated  purposes  for  which  the  information 
Is  being  gathered 

Sec.  5  (a).  The  authorities  and  respon- 
sibilities under  this  Act  may  be  exercised 
thrcjugli  such  rules  and  regulations  as  may 
be  necessary  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of 
this  Act. 

(b)  Rules  or  regulations  issued  pursuant 
to  this  Act  may  require  any  person  subject 
to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  United  States — 

(li  to  maintain  a  complete  record  of  any 
information  (including  Journals  or  other 
books  of  original  entry,  minute  books,  stock 
transfer  records,  lists  of  .shareholders,  of  fi- 
nancial statements)  which  are  germane  to 
carrying  out  the  international  invei^tment 
surveys  and  studies  to  be  conducted  pursuant 
to  this  Act:  and 

1 2)  to  furnish,  under  oatii.  any  report 
containing  information  which  is  determined 
to  be  necessary  to  carry  out  the  interna- 
tional investment  surveys  and  studies  au- 
thorized and  directed  in  section  4  of  this 
Act. 

(c)  Access  to  information  under  subsec- 
tion (b)i2i  of  this  .section  shall  be  avail- 
able only  to  officials  or  employees  designated 
to  perform  functions  under  the  Act,  includ- 
ing consultants  and  persons  working  on  con 
tracts  awarded  pursuant  to  this  Act,  Subject 
to  the  limitation  of  subsection  i  c  i  { 1 »  of  this 
section,  the  President  may  authorize  the  ex- 
change of  information  furnished  by  any 
person  under  this  Act  between  agencie."-  or 
officials  designated  by  him  where  he  deems 
necessary  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this 
Act.  Nothing  in  this  section  shall  be  con- 
strued to  require  any  Federal  agency  to  dis- 
close to  another  Federal  agency  exercising 
authority  under  this  Act  any  information  or 
report  collected  under  legal  authority  other 
than  this  Act  where  such  disclosure  Is  pro- 
hibited by  law 

Information  collected  pursuant  to  subsec- 
tion (b)  (2)  may  be  used  only  for  the  follow- 
ing purposes: 

1 1 )  for  analytical  or  statistical  purposes 
within  the  United  States  Government;  cr 

(2)   for  the  purpose  of  a  proceeding  under 
section  7(bi 
No  person  may   publish,   or   make   available 
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to  any  other  person  any  Information  col- 
lected pursuant  to  subsection  (b)  (2)  in 
a  manner  that  information  furnished  by 
person  can  be  specifically  identified  except 
a.s  provided  in  this  section,  or  compelled  the 
submls.sion  or  disclosure  of  any  report  col- 
lected pursuant  to  this  Act  or  constituent 
part  thereof,  or  any  copy  of  such  report  or 
constituent  part  thereof,  without  the  prior 
written  consent  of  the  person  which  main- 
tained or  furnished  any  rejjort  under  sub- 
section (b)  and  without  prior  written  con- 
sent of  the  customer,  where  the  person  which 
maintained  or  furnished  such  report  in- 
cluded informatio:.  identifiable  as  being 
derived  from  the  records  of  such  customers, 
(d)  KL.y  person  who  willfully  violates  the 
confidentiality  provision  of  this  Act  shsJl 
be  fined  not  more  than  $10,000,  in  addition  to 
any  other  penalty  Imposed  by  law 

ENFORCEMENT 

Sec,  6.    (a)    Whoever  fails  to  furnish  any 

information  required  pursuant  to  the  au- 
thority of  this  Act,  whether  required  tc  be 
furnished  in  the  form  of  a  report  or  other- 
wise, or  to  comply  with  any  rule  regula- 
tion, order  or  instruction  promulgated  pur- 
suant to  the  authority  of  this  Act  may  be 
subject  to  a  civil  penalty  not  exceeding 
$10,000  in  a  proceeding  brotight  under  sub- 
section (b)  of  this  .section. 

(b)  Whenever  It  appears  that  any  person 
has  failed  to  furnish  any  information  re- 
quired pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  this 
Act.  whether  required  to  t>e  furnished  in 
the  form  of  a  report  or  otherwise  or  has 
failed  to  comply  with  any  rule,  regulation, 
order,  or  instruction  promulgated  pursuant 
to  the  authority  of  this  .Kct.  a  clvii  action 
may  be  brought  in  the  proper  district  cotrrt 
of  the  United  States,  or  the  proper  United 
States  court  of  any  territory  cr  other  place 
subject  to  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  United 
States;  which  may,  m  its  discretion  enter 
a  restraining  order  or  a  jjermanent  or  tem- 
porary injunction  commanding  such  person 
to  comply  with  such  rvile  regulatl'^r,  or 
order  or  instruction  or  impose  the  clvi".  pen- 
alty provided  in  subsection  (ai  of  this  sec- 
tion, or  both 

(c)  Whoever  willfully  faUs  to  submit  any 
information  required  pursuant  to  this  Act, 
whether  required  to  be  furnished  in  the  forni 
of  a  report  or  otherwise,  or  willfully  violates 
any  rule,  regulation,  order  or  Instrtictlon 
promulgated  pursuant  to  the  authority  of 
this  Act.  shall,  upon  conviction,  be  fined 
not  more  than  $10,000  or.  if  a  natural  per- 
son, may  be  imprisoned  for  not  more,  than 
one  year,  or  both;  and  ar.y  officer,  director, 
or  agent  of  any  corporation  who  knowingly 
participates  m  such  violation  may  be  pun- 
ished by  a  like  fine,  imprisonment,  or  both. 

Sec,  7,  la)  Any  official  designated  by  the 
President  to  carry  out  provisions  of  this  Act 
may  procure  the  temporary  or  intermittent 
services  of  experts  and  consultants  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  provisions  of  section  3109 
of  title  5.  United  Statej;  Code  Persons  so 
employed  shall  receive  compensation  at  a 
rate  not  in  excess  of  the  maximum  amount 
payable  under  such  section  While  away 
from  his  home  or  regular  place  of  business 
and  engaged  in  the  p>erformance  of  service 
in  conjunction  with  the  provisions  of  this 
.*.ct  any  such  person  may  be  allowed  travel 
expenses,  including  per  diem  In  lieu  of  sub- 
sistence, as  authorized  by  section  5703 (bl  of 
title  5.  United  States  Code  for  persons  in 
the  Government  service  employed  inter- 
mittently 

(b)  The  President,  through  the  Council 
on  International  Economic  Policy  is  author- 
l!?ed.  on  a  reimbursable  basis  when  appro- 
priate, to  use  the  available  services  equip. 
ment,  personnel,  and  facilities  of  any  agency 
or  instrumentality  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment in  conjunction  with  carrying  out  th« 
duties  authorized  and  directed  m  this  Act. 
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FUGHT  FT^OM  THE:  NORTHEAST 


HON.  JAMES  J 'HOWARD 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REI  RESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  Mai  12.  1976 

Mr  HOWARD  Mr.  Bpoaker.  those  of 
us  who  rfprt'M-nt,  tlLstrltt-s  In  Uie  North- 
eastern section  of  the  c  i':  i''  pain- 
fully aware  of  the  shift 


and 
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tees  specifically  performed  by  the  2.100  per- 
sons who.se  Jobs  are  In  Jeopardy 

You  can  help  by  ke«pLng  the  Northeast 
Compact  together  as  a  single  bi-partuan  bloc 
in  the  Interest  of  New  Jersey  and  the  North- 
east 

Sincerely  yours, 

Wit.LIAM    M     NUSSBAUM. 

President.  New  Jersey  State  Council. 
Amertcan  Federation  Of  G<n'emment 
Employees. 


military  installations  to  tti>'  .s,iutt..rn 
section  of  the  country.  T^h'  t : .  :.i!  ;.  ;-  ir- 
est  with  military  lnst411.iii.'ii..  ui.i:  .ire 
deserting  the  Northe4t»t.  <itu.sluK  New 
Jersey  citizens  to  lose  tleir  jobs  and  New 
Jersey  communities  \4  lose  their  eco- 
nomic base. 

In  1960,  21  percfi  '  at  tio  Department 
of  Defenoe  civilian  iiii;)!uyment  was  In 
the  Northeast.  By  1974.  that  figure  had 
fallen  to  15  percent — a  drop  of  almost  a 
third.  In  terms  of  actual  numbers.  DOD 
civilian  cniplovment  ii  the  region  has 
faUen  from  195.000  in  I960  to  142,000  In 
1974.  That  is  53.000  Jobs  lost  in  the 
Northeast.  In  1960.  too  there  were  21.500 
more  civihan  DOD  (  mployees  in  the 
Southeastern  States  t  lan  in  the  entire 
Northeast.  By  1974.  thi  t  figure  had  risen 
to  105.000 — almost  fiv(  times  the  previ- 
ous difference. 

The  New  Jersey  Sta  ;e  Council  of  the 
American  Federation  of  Government 
Employees  last  week  si  nt  an  open  letter 
to  the  New  Jersey  con  rresslonal  delega- 
tion. I  include  sections  (  f  It  In  the  Record. 
so  that  others  may  be  ipprLsed  of  a  very- 
unfair  and  lopsided  sU  te  of  affairs: 

DtAR  Friends  rN  Concj  ess:  One  of  the  key 
worde  in  the  halls  of  Oot  greea  is  JOBS  Most 
of  you  have  worked  may  long  hours  on  sev- 
eral bills  designed  to  cr  ate  Job  opportuni- 
ties for  the  unemploye  I  throuph  Federal 
funding — tax  dollars  W«  realize  the  Impor- 
tance of  these  pieces  of  legislation  and  ac- 
tively support  you  as  me  nbers  of  union*,  as 
citizens  of  New  Jersey,  a  Federal  employees 
and  as  taxpayers. 

Yet  while  you  have  be  ;n  working  hard  to 
create  new  JOBS  for  out  fellow  New  Jersey- 
ans.  the  Department  of  )efen.se  ha-s  decided 
to  eliminate  approximate  y  2.100  JOBS  In  our 
State  as  follows: 

Bayonne — Navy — 500  J'  >bs  lost 

Port  Monmouth— Arm;  — 900  jobs  lost 

Plcatlnney   Arsenal — Amy — 280   jobs   lost. 

Bayonne — MOTBY — 26  '  Jobs  lost 

These  Jobs  not  only  n  ean  unemployment 
to  the  breadwinners  of  .100  families — they 
represent  lost  Federal  ti  x  dollars  being  re- 
turned to  the  .state  froi  i  which  they  were 
originally  derived 

In  the  spring  and  si  mmer  of  1975.  we 
worked  with  you  In  th  '  formation  of  the 
Northeast  Compact — Jol  ilng  th©  Congress- 
persons  in  New  England.  New  York,  Pennsyl- 
vania and  Delaware.  Tli  s  compact  brought 
together  Democrats  and  tepubUcans.  liberals 
and  con.servatives  with  a  common  purpose 
and  a  common  goal — si  ipplng  the  Defense 
Department  rip-off  of  JC  BS  and  Federal  dol- 
lars that  has  taken  pla  ;e  over  the  last  15 
years  In  the  Northeast 

Our  New  Jersey  AFOE  Council,  the  AFOE 
Locals  specifically  affec  ed,  and  the  State 
AFL-CIO  have  arranged  for  Governor  Byrne 
to  declare  the  week  of  Ms  jr  3rd  as  Federal  Em- 
ployees Week  In  recognl  ion  of  the  effective 
efficient  service  Federal  e  uployees  at  all  Fed- 
eral Installations  and  a  ^encles  provide  the 
citizens  of  New  Jersey  V  e  plan  to  strees  the 
Importance  of  their  jobf  and  the  vltai  serv- 


SINOER  RONNIE  SMTTH  TO  BE 
HONORED 


HON    DONALD  .1    MITCHELL 

of     NEW     YURX 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  May  12.  1976 

Mr.  MITCHELL  of  New  York  Mr 
Speaker,  on  Saturday,  June  4.  1976.  my 
hometown  of  Herkimer,  NY.  will  be  the 
scene  of  a  testimonial  dinner  for  a  young 
man  who  is  leaving  our  area  to  fulfill  a 
lifetime  ambition  to  be  a  professional 
entertainer. 

Leaving  one's  hometown  to  further 
career  goals  is  certainly  not  a  new  idea. 
In  fact,  the  concept  of  setting  out  to 
seek  fame,  fortune,  or  adventure  Is  as 
old  as  America  itself  There  Ls.  however, 
an  imderlying  principle  to  be  gleaned 
from  this  story — one  I  would  like  to 
share  witii  my  colleagues. 

The  man  being  honored  on  June  4  is 
Ronnie  Smith,  a  Herkimer  native,  who 
for  the  past  .several  years  has  been  a 
popular  local  country  and  western  music 
entertainer.  The  dinner  is  being  held  as 
Ronnie  is  leaving  for  Nashville.  Term., 
to  embark  on  a  full-time  career  as  a  pro- 
fessional singer 

Since  1970  Ronnie  has  developed  his 
career  on  a  part-time  basts  entertaining 
nearly  every  weekend  of  the  year  at  res- 
tauranUs  and  nightclubs  in  the  central 
New  York  region  His  ability  as  an  en- 
tertainer has  brought  him  great  success 
including  his  own  weekly  radio  program 
and  several  television  appearances 

Durintj  several  trips  to  Nashville  to 
appear  with  nationally  known  perform- 
ers. Ronnie  has  received  a  great  deal  of 
attention  from  those  associated  with  the 
coimtry  and  western  field. 

In  addition  to  this  successful  part-time 
career  and  a  full-time  job  to  support  his 
family.  Ronnie  has  found  time  to  per- 
form at  numerous  civic  and  charitable 
functions.  \Vhen  Vice  President  Gerald 
Ford  appeared  at  Oneida  County  Air- 
port, Ronnie  Smith  was  there  to  enter- 
tain him 

Just  like  the  country  music  he  sings. 
Ronnie  Smith's  story  illustrates  what 
America  is  all  about.  ThLs  land,  despite 
all  of  the  shortcomings  we  seem  to  hear 
so  much  about,  still  provides  its  people 
with  more  opportunity  than  any  other 
nation  in  the  world 

Granted.  Ronnie  Smith's  success  story- 
is  not  a  unique  one.  But,  the  fact  that 
stories  such  as  thLs  are  repeated  day  in 
and  day  out  throughout  this  great  coun- 
try is  a  tremendous  achievement — one 
m  which  we  can  all  be  justifiably  proud 

When  Ronnie  and  his  family  leave  for 
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Na-shville  next  montli  they  will  be  taking 
with  them  the  be.st  wLshe.s  and  bles.sings 
of  hLs  many  fans,  friends,  and  neighbors 
in  the  entire  Mohawk  Valley  region  I 
am  certain  that  before  Ioiik  the  entire 
Nation  will  be  sharing,  with  us.  pride  in 
the  progres-s  of  his  hul'-k-liI  career 


SWISSVALE  HONORS  FIVE 
POLICE  OPTTCERS 

HON.  JOSEPH  M.  GAYDOS 

■  <r    PINNSTLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wedncsdau.  May  12.  1976 

Mr  OAYDOS  Mr  Speaker,  recently 
the  citizens  of  Swi.'<.svale  Borough  in  the 
20th  Congre.ssional  District  of  Pennsyl- 
vania joined  with  law  enforcement  of- 
ficers from  Allegheny  County  to  pay 
tribute  t<.  five  local  policemen,  who  were 
retiriiiK  from  service 

The  dinner  attracted  an  e-;tiinated  hW 
people,  visible  evidence  of  the  esteem  and 
respect  the  honoree.s  had  earned  from 
their  friends  and  neighbors  I  would  like 
to  call  the  attention  of  niy  collea^;ue.■^  to 
the.se  gentlemen,  who  have  compiled  a 
total  of  132  years  in  service  to  their 
community: 

Michael  W.  McGurk.  former  police 
chief.  34  years  .service; 

Edwin  C.  Fullen,  28  years  service; 

Thomas  D.  Helsel,  27  years  .ser\'ice, 

Joseph  T   Doyle.  26  years  .service;  and 

Jo.seph  Lee,  17  years  .service 

The  principal  speaker  at  UiLs  gala  af- 
fair was  the  Hon  Judge  John  G  Brosky. 
presiding  juri.st  of  the  Family  Division. 
Court  of  Common  Pleas  in  Alleqheny 
County.  In  his  remarks.  Judge  Brosky 
described  the  honorees  as  "men  dedi- 
cated to  law  and  order,  men  who  .stand 
for  the  principles  of  this  Nation:  men 
who  represent  duty  and  re.s-i)onslbility, 
service  to  community  and  defenders  of 
human  rights." 

The  tribute  Ls  richly  deserved  for  I 
know  some  of  these  men  I  know  them 
as  good  men  and  good  police  officers,  who 
have  served  their  families  and  their  com- 
munity faithfully  and  effectively 

Among  the  other  speakers  who  paid 
verbal  tribute  t-o  the  honorees  were:  Offi- 
cer Robert  W  Gaydos  of  the  Swiss  vale 
Police  Department:  the  Rev  H  B  Pol- 
lock and  Father  Jame-s  Kunkle  of  the 
SwLssvale  MinLsteriul  A.s.sociation:  Dr 
Jern,'  Newman,  who  welcomtxi  the  kuc.';U': 
and  served  as  toastmaster  for  the  dinner: 
Swissvale  Police  Chief  Ronald  E  Lees 
who  presented  each  of  the  retirees  with 
a  gift,  and  the  Rev.  W  Hanger,  who  read 
a  poem  memorializing  the  Nation's  po- 
lice officers 

Mr  Speaker,  this  testimonial,  whirh 
drew  citizens  and  police  officers  thrmit'h- 
out  Allegheny  County  to  a  Joint  tribute 
for  five  members  of  a  small  police  de- 
partment reflects  the  high  caliber  of  the 
honorees.  I  consider  it  a  privilege  to  in- 
sert their  names  into  the  Recorii  arid 
on  behalf  of  my  colleagues,  I  extend  to 
Mr.  McGurk,  Mr.  Fullen.  Mr,  Hel.sel  M.-" 
Doyle,  and  Mr.  Lee  the  congratulation' 
of  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
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THE  PLTBLICS  OPINION  ON  TIMBER 
MANAGEMENT 


HON.  GEORGE  E.  BROWN,  JR. 

or    CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  May   12.  1976 

Mr  BROWN  of  California  Mr.  Speak- 
er, when  an  issue  before  the  Congress 
becomes  a  point  of  national  controversy 
and  concern,  it  is  difficult  to  .separate  the 
er;intional.  unf actual  plea  from  that 
ba.spd  on  evidence  and  scientific  Input. 
The  subject  of  national  forest  manage- 
ment reform  has  taken  on  this  impeding 
statu"^  and,  consequently,  I  feel  obligated 
to  put  forth  only  that  information  which 
reveals  true  public  concern,  and/or  note- 
wnrthy  facts. 

.•\t  this  time,  we  are  aU  aware  of  the 
emotional  basis  involved  in  arguments 
for  and  against  clearcut  harvesting— 
especially  when  such  a  timber  practice 
occurs  in  our  public  forasts  which  have 
been  set  aside  for  multiple  use.  But  we 
cannot  become  deaf  to  these  concerned 
statements  of  our  citizens  for  it  is  their 
forests  that  we  are  considering;  it  Is  their 
opportunities  for  recreational  pursuits, 
wilderness  hikes,  and  wildlife  education 
Uiat  could  easily  be  affected  if  we  mis- 
judf;e  the  present  and  future  effects  of 
current  national  forest  timber  manage- 
ment practices. 

I  would  like  to  call  the  attention  of  my 
distinguished  colleagues  to  the  foUowing 
two  articles  which  depict  the  growing 
concern  of  our  citizens  as  markup  on 
forestry  legLslation  approaches.  Their 
pleas  for  clear-thinking  and  unpressured 
reasoning  are  unavoidable. 

The  articles  follow 
|From   the   Atlanta   Journal,    Apr.    19     19761 
The  National  Forests 

What  Is  the  future  of  clear-cutting 
practices  In  the  national  forests?  That  ques- 
tion has  been  before  the  court.s  in  certain 
contested  areas  and  although  decisions  so  far 
have  been  against  the  irrespoii.sitale  u.se  of 
clear -cutting,  the  legal  picture  could  soon 
change. 

One  reason  for  this  Is  that  timber  Interests, 
liavlng  failed  to  win  support  for  their  ac- 
tions In  the  Fourth  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals 
are  now  working  on  overturning  the  deci.sloii 
through  pressure  on  Congress  to  write  a  new 
law 

Clear-cutting,  overcuttlng  and  other  tim- 
bering practices  In  the  national  fnrest-s  have 
become  Increasingly  unpopular  with  many 
citizens.  In  fact  In  some  area.s  citizens  have 
been  led  to  backlash  prote.sus,  setting  fire  to 
trees  that  might  otherwise  be  cut — resulting 
In  an  equally   undesirable   practice 

Clear-cutting  as  critics  have  noted.  Ls  de- 
fensible If  done  on  a  modest  scale.  In  the 
right  places  and  with  trees  tliat  need  direct 
sunlight  for  adequate  regeneration 

But  It  has  been  i>ermltted  Increasingly  In 
the  wrong  kinds  of  tree  stands  and  In  the 
wrong  places  sometimes  on  .steep  slopes  and 
along  streams,  causing  serious  and  unneces- 
sary soil  and  erosion  problems 

Congress  most  not  allow  Itself  to  be  pres- 
sured Into  condoning  or  giving  new  authority 
for  the  continuation  of  such  all-advised 
practices. 

The  best  bill  In  Congress  that  would  estab- 
lish such  clear  standards  for  the  national 
forests  Is  spon.sored  by  Sen  Jennings  Ran- 
dolph of  West  Virginia  and  Rep  George 
Brown  Jr.  of  California   A  weaker  bill,  spon- 
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sored  by  Sen  Hubert  Humphrey.  Is  support- 
ed by  the  timber  Interests  and  unfortunately 
falls  short  of  the  mark. 

[From  the  Arkansas  Gazette,  Apr.  21.   1976] 

A  Few  Points  on  Clearcttttinc 
To  the  Editor  of  the  Gazette: 

Mr.  H  Coleman  Wright's  recent  letter  ex- 
posing the  truth  about  clearcuttlng  was  won- 
derful reading  to  Arkansans  who  are  aware 
of  the  current  crop  of  half  truths  the  Forest 
Service  Is  asking  us  to  swallow  It  was  very 
timely  because  the  Forest  Service  Is  getting 
ready  to  allow  the  commercial  timber  In- 
dustry the  pleasure  of  munching  on  our  na- 
tional forests  using  these  methods'  If  we 
are  to  stop  them  it  will  take  the  combined 
efforts  of  all  those  Arkansans  who  love  the 
wilderness,  a  wilderness  not  exploited  by  so- 
called  "forest  management  practlcte*  aimed 
primarily  at  achieving  maximum  tward  feet 
rather  than  preserving  natural  beauty.  If  we 
are  to  stop  them  It  will  take  a  full  account 
of  what  exactly  Is  WTong  with  clearcuttlng 

Clearcuttlng  Ls  the  process  of  hfirvestlng 
all  marketable  timber  from  a  given  acreage 
and  then  preparing  the  site  for  future  tim- 
ber crop  planting  by  clearing  all  other  vege- 
tation from  the  site  with  heavy  equipment. 
Before  planting  of  the  desired  crop  specie, 
usually  pine,  the  sue  is  burned  off  Xii  remove 
all  new  growth  that  may  have  sprouted  since 
the  .site  was  originally  cleared  Many  of  the 
effects  on  the  .soil  from  the  movement  of 
heavy  equipment,  erosion  from  the  move- 
ment of  heavy  equipment,  erosion  from  the 
removal  of  cover  for  many  mont.hs,  increase 
In  tenifjerature.  etc  are  irreversible  A  change 
In  soil  means  that  the  potential  of  the  site 
for  growing  a  diverse  plne-declduous  forest 
Is  lost,  even  long  after  the  corporate  pine 
farn.er.s  have  gor.e 

Diverse,  stable  forest  communities  capable 
of  supporting  a  wide  range  of  game  and  other 
desirable  species  over  a  long  period  of  time 
are  quickly  being  converted  into  monoculture 
pine  farnxs  This  one  sp>ecie  (forest)  does  not 
have  the  community  diversity  or  genetic  di- 
versity to  remain  stable.  Its  well  being  must 
be  maintained  by  the  input  of  fertilizers,  pes- 
ticides, herbicides,  and  energy 

The  total,  long  t«rm  effect?  of  the.se  prac- 
tices are  difficult  to  determine,  but  there  1  = 
little  doubt  that  many  species  of  plants  and 
animals,  some  already  rare  or  endangered 
are  directly  threatened  by  clearcuttlng  and 
relat.ed  forest  management  methods  There 
are  170  known  species  of  rare  or  endangered 
plants,  mammals,  and  birds  in  Arkansas,  and 
their  uncertain  futures  can  be  attributed  at 
least  in  part  to  clearcuttlng  and  the  conver- 
sion of  more  and  more  hardwood  forest  land 
to  crop  pine  production 

The  effects  of  clearcuttlng  on  water  quality 
are  devastating  Data  from  the  Hubbard - 
Brook  project  Indicates  that  run -off  water 
from  a  clearcut  area  can  be  expected  to  In- 
crease substantially,  and  nitrate  loss  from 
solLs  to  streams  can  be  exp>ected  to  Increase 
by  a  factor  of  at  least  forty  following  de- 
forestation. Increases  In  stream  turbidity, 
situation,  and  biochemlcaJ  oxygen  demand 
follow  the  clearcutters  whenever  they  prac- 
tice their  butchery  near  water 

Perhap-s  the  greatest  directly  observable 
impact  of  clearcuttlng  Is  visual  The  scarred, 
naked  earth  following  deforestation  brings  to 
mind  the  defoliated,  saturation  bombed  for- 
ests of  South  Vietnam,  The  Forest  Service 
Ls  clearly  becoming  less  and  less  sensitive 
to  the  beauty  of  our  national  forest  and 
animals  living  there  in  favor  of  .short-term 
profit  figures  handed  them  by  the  timber 
Industry. 

The  Multiple  Use  Sustained  Yield  Act  of 
1960  established  multiple  u.se  as  the  judici- 
ous u.se  of  the  renewable  surface  resoiLrces 
to  meet  the  various  needs  of  Americans, 
without  Impairing  the  productivity  of  the 
land.  -This  Includes  outdoor  recreation,  for- 
age for  grazing,  timber,  watershed,  and  fish 
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and  wildlife  usee.  This  act  waa  written  to 
consider  all  of  these  relative  values  as  well 
as  dollar  values.  It  Is  obvious  that  clearcut- 
tlng both  impairs  the  productivity  In  terms 
of  plants  and  wildlife,  and  Is  In  conflict  with 
all  interests  with  the  one  exception  of  the 
commercial  timber  Interests.  Clearcuttlng  In 
our  national  foreste  Is  dftflnltely  not  In  the 
spirit  of  the  multiple  use  concept 

There  are  many  more  arguments  which 
can  be  made  against  clear -cutting  and  this 
letter  admittedly  has  Just  touched  the  sur- 
face. The  point  Is  that  we  must  not  allow 
the  commercial  timber  Indtistry  to  feed  upon 
our  national  forests.  They  will  of  course  be- 
gin yelling  that  America  needs  the  timber. 
But  If  we  cannot  conserve  and  recycle  what 
we  already  have,  we  have  no  right  to  deci- 
mate the  only  remaining  natural  retreats 
from  our  urban  way  of  life  Having  destroyed 
these,  we  have  lost  touch  forever  with  the 
very  ground  of  our  being 

Warken  D.  Braxnaro, 

LittU  Rock. 


LAWNDALE  WOMAN  OF  THE  YEAR 


HON.  CHARLES  H.  WILSON 

or    CAUTOBNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  May  12.  1976 

Mr.  CHARLES  H.  WILSON  of  Cali- 
fornia. Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  appropriate 
during  this,  the  year  of  our  cotmtry's 
celebration  of  its  200th  birthday,  that  we 
pay  homage  to  citizens  who  have  con- 
tributed to  their  communities  in  the 
spirit  which  has  made  the  countr>'  so 
great 

On  this  occasion  I  wish  to  record  the 
dedication  of  Liouise  Jones  of  4229  West 
166th  Street,  Lawndale.  a  resident  of 
one  of  the  cities  I  proudly  represent  as 
Congressman  for  California's  31st  Dis- 
trict. 

Mrs.  Jones,  a  native  of  San  Diego,  first 
devoted  herself  to  service  during  World 
War  I  by  knitting  mufiBers  and  caps  for 
soldiers.  Since  then,  according  to  her 
admirers  and  colleagues,  she  has  served 
in  at  least  35  capacities  in  which  she  was 
devoted  to  helping  others 

Among  these  have  been  treasurer  of 
Lawndale  Coordinating  Council:  treas- 
urer of  the  city's  Bicentennial  Commit- 
tee: secretarj-  of  the  South  Bay  25  Club: 
committee  member  of  the  YMCA:  ac- 
tivities in  the  Lawndale  AU  City  Picnic 
and  Breakfast  Club:  steering  committee 
member  of  the  Soroptimist  Federation 
of  America.  Pacific  Region;  Lawndale 
Soroptimist  Club  founder  and  president: 
member  of  the  board  of  directors 
of  the  Lawndale  Chamber  of  Commerce; 
member  of  the  Lawndale  Human  Serv- 
ice Committee:  director  and  Soroptimist 
liaison  to  senior  Girl  Scout  Troop  292: 
president  of  the  Lawndale  Business  and 
Professional  Women's  Club,  and  chosen 
as  1973  Woman  of  Achievement;  chair- 
man of  the  Lawndale  Beautification 
Committee;  volunteer  telephone  work 
with  the  American  Red  Cross;  and  a 
Youth  Day  Parade  participant. 

Her  activities  with  the  community  did 
not  deter  her  from  devotion  to  family 
life  and  she  has  raised  her  son.  Barr\-.  as 
well  as  a  foster  son  and  daughter.  She  Is 
blessed  with  four  grandsona. 
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It  Is  small  wonder  tha  in  January  of 
this  year  she  was  named  I  iwndale  Wom- 
an of  the  Year.  Her  ded  cation  of  pur- 
pose, ability  to  set  goa  s  and  achieve 
them,  talent  for  seeing  a  need  and  find- 
ing a  way  to  All  It,  all  h  ive  earned  her 
the  respect  of  her  conimi  nity  and  those 
who  have  traveled  with  1  er  on  the  path 
of  dedicated  public  servi  ;e. 

It  is  indeed  my  honor  o  salute  Louise 
Jones  today  in  the  eyes  of  the  Nation. 
She  is  a  great  American  1  dy  and  an  out- 
standing person,  filled  wih  warmth  and 
concern  for  her  fellow  human  beings. 


THE   RIGHT  OF  THE 
THE  BICElvrrE; 


JNBORN  AND 

<NIAL 


HON.  CltiVlENi  J.  ZABLOCKl 

OF    WISCONSlr. 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPP  ESENTATIVES 


Wednesday.  May 


Mr.  ZABLOCKl.  Mr.  S  weaker,  we  have 
heard  the  maxim  or  rei  d  it  at  least  a 
hundred  times  In  this,  th  ?  year  of  Amer- 
ica's Bicentennial — "All  ;  aen  are  created 
equal."  ThLs  .saying  does  not  mean  that 
men  are  equal  to  ability,  achievement,  or 
opportunity.  It  does  mjan  that  every 
person  is  unique,  passessi  s  a  dignity,  and 
deserves  respect.  No  one  person  is  either 
more  or  less  human  than  another. 

It  is  because  of  their  CDmmon  human- 
ity that  we  say  that  n  en  may  not  be 
enslaved  or  exploited  o  ■  killed  for  the 
sake  of  expediency  Yet  for  one  portion 
of  humankind — the  un  >orn — the  prin- 
ciples of  equal  protectloi  i  of  the  right  to 
life  seem  to  be  shifting  perilously  to  a 
philosophy  grounded  in  itUity.  The  Dec- 
laration of  Independenc  ?  speaks  of  men 
as  "created  equal" — n  )t  born  equal. 
These  words  may  well  be  intended  to 
mean  that  humanity  s  conferred  by 
human  parents  at  cone  ?ption.  The  un- 
born child  is  the  same  a  >  you  and  I.  dif- 
fering only  In  such  th;  ngs  as  size  and 
ability.  The  unborn  do  not  differ  from 
you  or  me  in  terms  of    lumanlty. 

Mr.  Speaker,  a  your  g  woman.  Miss 
Claire  Linn,  a  sophomo  e  at  Marquette 
University  in  Milwaukee ,  recently  wrote 
an  expression  of  public  opinion  asking 
the  very  question  to  whii  h  my  comments 
are  addressed:  "In  thli  year  marking 
America's  freedom,  wheije  is  the  freedom 
of  the  unborn?" 

In  her  article.  Miss  L 
mon  argiunent  used  to 
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race  because  they  are  financial  burdens 
is  illogical  and  callous. 

In  another  expression  of  public  opinion 
printed  in  the  Milwaukee  Journal,  Wil- 
liam V.  Dolan,  M.D.,  a  physician  in  gen- 
eral surgery  residency  at  St.  Joseph's 
Hospital  in  Milwaukee,  calls  abortion 
"the  biggest  rip-off  of  our  times."  The 
abortion  rip-off.  Dr.  Dolan  claims,  lies 
in  its  effects  on  two  patients,  one  bom. 
the  other  unborn.  Dr.  Dolan  correctly 
points  out  that  women  are  not  getting 
the  facts  on  abortion  They  are  not  aware 
of  the  humane  and  compassionate  alter- 
natives to  abortion. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  very  pleased  that 
Miss  Linn  and  Dr.  Dolan  have  publicly 
expre.ssed  their  views  on  this  critical  and 
complex  Lssue.  Together,  their  articles 
point  out  the  danger  of  enthronement  of 
utilitarianism  over  principled  morality, 
the  substitution  of  subjective  whim  for 
the  priceless  heritage  of  the  natural  hu- 
man right  to  life.  Under  permission 
granted.  I  am  inserting  the  articles  at 
this  ix)int  in  the  Record  and  commend 
these  articles  to  my  colleagues  for  their 
cor^sideration : 

In  This  Ykar  .Marking  Amfrk  a's  Fuekdom. 
Where  Is  the  Freedom  or  the  Unborn? 
We  are  presently  celebratUig  the  bicenten- 
nial of  a  nation  founded  on  the  principle 
that  all  men  axe  created  equal  and  are  en- 
dowed with  certain  Inalienable  rights,  the 
most  fundamental  suppieedly  being  the  right 
to  life  Two  hundred  years  ago.  the  right  to 
life  was  fundamental. 

On  Jan  22,  1973.  when  seven  of  nine  ap- 
pointed Supreme  Court  Justices  legalized 
abortion  on  demand,  the  basic  right  to  life 
was  entirely  denied.  Almost  three  years  ago  a 
new  fundamental  right  came  Into  existence — 
the  right  to  choice  of  one  Individual  has 
taken  precedence  over  another  Individual's 
right  to  life  The  powerful  control  the  power- 
less. 

But  no.  that  wasn't  enough!  For  every 
right  our  government  provides  us  with,  there 
Is  a  corresponding  duty.  So  In  order  to  pro- 
vide the  powerful  with  the  right  to  choice 
and  thus  deny  the  p>owerle8.s  the  right  to 
life,  as  citizens  and  taxpayers  of  the  United 
States,  are  now  obligated  to  pay  for  the  de- 
struction of  Innocent  human  beings  How- 
ever. In  an  attempt  to  fulfill  one  right  to 
choice,  the  government  denies  the  taxpayer's 
right  to  choice 

Since  when  has  the  government  felt  U  nec- 
essary to  use  public  money  to  provide  for 
rights'"  Paula,  a  welfare  recipient.  lives  In  a 
high  crime  district.  Like  all  United  States 
citizens,  she  has  a  right  to  bear  arms,  and 
would  feel  a  lot  safer  If  she  had  a  gun  But 
she  can't  afford  one  Should  our  tax  money 
provide  this  woman  with  a  weapon?  If  she 
wants  an  abortion,  but  can't  afford  It.  does 
that  mean  our  tax  money  should  provide  her 
with  one? 

State  and  local  subsidy  of  abortion  in- 
fringes on  the  rights  of  all  citizens  Besides 
denying  the  \mborn  the  right  to  life.  It 
forces  all  taxpayers  to  be  accomplices  to  the 
destruction  of  Innocent  human  beings 

Some  medical  authorities  report  that  there 
la  no  valid  medical  Indication  for  abortion 
today.  A  pregnant  woman  can  be  as  safely 
carried  to  term  as  she  can  be  aborted.  Title 
19  does  not  pay  for  coemetlc  surgery,  breast 
augmentation,  nose  Jobs  and  the  like,  be- 
cause they  are  not  "medically  necesaary" 
procedures.  Why  should  T  19  pay  for  abor- 
tions that  are  not  "medically  necessary"? 

Two  arguments  are  commonly  used  to  Jus- 
tify subsidizing  abortion  First,  the  loss  of 
state  and   local  subsidy   for  abortions  could 
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cost  us  In  dollars.  No  matter  how  you  look 
at  It,  you  can't  deny  that  It  Is  cheaper  to 
have  an  abortion  than  to  support  a  child 
for  18  years  of  life  But  does  our  nation  ex- 
ist for  the  benefit  of  humanity  at  for  the  ag- 
gregation of  the  almighty  dollar'' 

If  saving  money  Is  our  primary  concern, 
why  not  shoot  criminals  upon  conviction 
rather  than  house  them  in  costly  state  Insti- 
tutions for  so  many  years?  Since  we  are 
humane  enough  not  to  kUl  criminals  who 
have  been  proven  guilty,  how  can  we  Ju.stlfy 
the  destruction  of  the  innocent  as  a  finan- 
cial expedient?  The  unborn  haven't  had  a 
chance  yet 

Second,  some  people  say  that  It  Is  a  waste 
of  time  to  agitate  against  abortion  by  sub- 
sidy: any  such  bill,  if  passed,  will  eventually 
be  deemed  unconstitutional.  But  what  can 
we  gain  if  we  don't  try?  In  the  eyes  of  the 
British,  the  American  Revolution  was  uncon- 
stitutional, and  supposedly  an  Impossibility. 
Where  would  we  be  If  the  colonists  hadn't 
attempted  the  Impossible? 

The  American  colonists  died  that  we  might 
be  born  Into  freedom.  Now.  200  years  later, 
we  might  at  least  lobby  that  others  may  have 
the  freedom  to  be  born. 

Claire  Linn. 
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Women  Are  Not  GrTTiNc  the  Pacts  About 
THE  Risks  or  Abortion 
Abortion  Is  the  biggest  rlpofT  of  our  times. 
Contrary  to  some  feminists'  beliefs  as  es- 
sential to  the  liberation  of  women,  abor- 
tion victimizes  and  dehumanizes  women — to 
say  nothing  of  the  unborn  child  Indeed.  Ken 
Kesey  (author  of  "One  Flew  Over  the  Cuck- 
oo's Nest")  claims  "abortions  to  be  probably 
the  worst  worm  In  the  revolutionary  philos- 
ophy, a  worm  bound  In  time  to  suck  the 
rlghteousneas  and  the  life  from  the  work 
we  are  engaged  In"  For  the  physician,  preg- 
nancy entails  two  patients,  one  born,  the 
other  unborn.  The  abortion  rlpoff  lies  in  Its 
effects  on  both  tho.se  Individuals. 

The  woman  and  her  body  suffer  the  clearly 
defined  but  little  emphasized  physical  111  ef- 
fects, as  well  as  the  emotional  anguish  of 
a  procured  le^al  abortion  And  do  not  forget 
the  denigration  of  her  personhood.  Not  sur- 
prisingly. Playboy  magazine  boiwts  of  being 
the  first  national  magazine  endorsing  ab<:ir- 
tlon  on  demand  Hardly  a  wholesome  view 
of  women — sex  objects  as  per  the  "Playboy 
philosophy" 

What  atx>ut  the  physical  harm?  Dr  J  A. 
Stallworthy  repyorts  In  the  Lancet  on  his 
group's  experience  doing  1,182  legal  abortions 
that  the  complications  (bleeding,  infection, 
uterine  perforation )  proved  significant. 
"Termination  of  pregnancy  Is  neither  as 
simple  nor  safe  as  some  advocates  would 
have  the  public  believe."  Stallworthy  writes. 
The  abortionist  from  Oxford  goe.s  even  fur- 
ther, claiming  there  ha-x  hciT!  aliiiiiv'  a 
conspiracy  of  silence  In  declaring  Its  rlak»  . . . 
medically  Indefensible  when  patient*,  suffer 
as  a  result." 

Such  statements  echo  the  concern  ex- 
pressed In  this  country  In  an  ObstetrlCR  and 
Gynecology  editorial  by  I>r.  R.  L  Burt  en- 
titled "The  Fifth  Horseman — A  Specter  of 
Therapeutic  Abortion  "  (The  other  four 
horsemen  of  literary  Infamy  being  of  course 
famine,  plague,  pestilence  and  death  )  Abor- 
tion a?  rlpoff. 

What  about  the  woman's  future''  The  de- 
leterious effects  of  abortion  on  .subsequent 
pregnancies  was  detailed  in  the  massive  and 
widely  publicized  Wynn  Report.  After  » 
woman  has  an  early  legal  abortion,  her  next 
child  runs  a  40'  ;  greater  chance  of  being 
premature  and  a  50":  greater  chance  of  dying 
at  the  time  of  birth  (perinatal  mortality) 
Ectopic  pregnancies,  pelvic  and  menstrual 
disorders    likewise    rise   significantly 

A  British  Medical  Journal  editorial  asserts 
the    "Wynns    have    produced   a   very    serious 
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the  suppMjrters  of  early   abortion   must   look 
to  their  defences" 

Finally,  data  from  countries  with  long  term 
experience  reveal   sterility   a.'^   hiph   a.s  9  7'^ 
Infection,  bleeding,  uterine  perforation,  sub- 
sequent   prematurity    and    perinatal    death, 
and   sterility — control    over   wiK»>e    Ixxly? 

Women  are  not  getting  the  fac  t.«  on  abor- 
tion— informed  consent,  in  medical  parlance 
Women  deserve  better  Frequently,  a  young 
woman  with  an  unexpected  prepnatiry  tind.« 
tremendous  pressure  from  family,  friends  or 
husband  to  abort.  And  how  ironical  that 
many  of  those  In  the  business  of  running 
abortion  clinics  are  also  vocal  members  of 
groups  ("Right  to  Choice")  pushing  abor- 
tion' Free  choice? 

Fortunately,  gjoups  such  as  Birthright 
offer  humane  and  compas.slonate  alternatives 
to  abortion.  The  Birthright  credo  reflects 
their  concern:  "The  right  of  every  child  to 
be  bom:  the  right  of  every  woman  to  give 
birth." 

To  say  the  least,  abortion  treats  woman 
with  little  respect,  but  a  great  many  risks. 
To  the  unborn  child.  It  cruelly  cuts  short 
a  young  life — a  future  physician.  Supreme 
Court  Justice,  or  feminist 

William  V    Dolan. 


ESTEEMED  CLEVKI.AND  PASTOR 
CELEBRATES  30  YEARS  OF  SERV- 
ICE 


HON.  LOUIS  STOKES 

OK     OHI._. 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  May  12.  1976 

Mr.  STOKES  Mr  Speaker  I  ri.se  to- 
day to  call  attention  to  an  enniient  theo- 
logian, a  dedicated  Chri.stian.  and  an 
outstanding  citizen  of  Clcvehind.  Ohio. 

The  Reverend  Doctor  Htnr>  Preston 
Home,  pastor  of  Tried-stonc  Baptist 
Church,  ha.s  long  been  a  pillar  of  Cleve- 
land's religious  rommunity.  He  Ls  held  in 
high  esteem  by  his  colleagues  in  the 
clergy,  his  devoted  pari-^tiinner.";.  and  the 
entire  black  and  white  community. 

On  Fiiday,  May  21.  1976.  Dr.  Home's 
parishioners  will  hold  a  testimonial  din- 
ner in  celebration  of  30  out.sUindlng 
years  of  service  to  Tiirdstone  Church, 
the  longest  pa.storate  in  their  hLstor\- 

Dr.  Home  was  born  m  PaRtland.  S C 
one  of  nine  children  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Adam  Home.  Educated  in  the  local  pub- 
lic schools,  he  later  went  on  to  earn  a 
bachelor  of  arts  degree  at  Virginia  Tlico- 
logical  Seminary,  advanced  degrees  at 
Oberlin  School  of  Theology,  and  hLs  doc- 
tor of  divinity  degree  from  Virginia 
Theological  Seminary  and  College. 

I  must  say  that  though  Dr.  Home  is 
eminently  schooled  in  the  philo.sophical 
and  theological  principles,  he  has  always 
had  the  "common  touch."  and  the  abil- 
ity to  communicate  and  translate  the 
most  lofty  ideals  to  men.  women,  and 
children  in  all  walks  of  life  Mr.  Speaker. 
Dr.  Home  is  a  man  of  the  people,  and 
that  is  why  we  respect  and  cherLsh  him 
so. 

Aside  from  his  distinguished  reputa- 
tion in  the  pulpit,  Dr  Home  is  a  de- 
voted husband,  and  father  of  two  fine 
sons.  Mrs.  Home,  in  addition  to  her 
church  work  and  various  community  ac- 
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tivities,  is  also  the  educational  project 
manager  of  the  pupil  adjustment  project 
in  the  Cleveland  public  schools. 

As  I  have  indicated  before,  our  Dr. 
Home  LS  involved  at  every  level  of  re- 
ligious and  community  activity.  He  is  a 
member  of  the  Baptist  Ministers  Confer- 
ence of  Greater  Cleveland  and  vicinity, 
the  Interdenominational  Ministerial  Al- 
liance, the  Phillis  Wheatley  Association, 
the  National  Association  for  the  Ad- 
vancement of  Colored  People  and  the 
Omega  Psi  Phi  Fraternity. 

Reverend  Home's  30  year  list  of  ac- 
complishments are  far  too  numerous  for 
me  to  list  at  this  time. 

But  in  conclusion.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
would  like  to  ask  my  colleagues  to  join 
me  in  applauding  Dr.  Home's  many 
years  of  service  to  the  Cleveland  com- 
munity. I  consider  it  to  be  a  deep  honor 
to  be  counted  among  the  friend.s  of  this 
esteemed  gentleman  Let  us  wish  him 
many  more  years  of  fulfillment  in  both 
his  religious  and  civic  life. 


CATHERINE    SMITH— REVOLUTION- 
ARY WAR  HEROINE 


HON.  HERMAN  T.  SCHNEEBELI 

i.f    p^^•NSYLVA^•L^ 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  May  12.  1976 

Mr  SCHNEEBELI.  Mr  Speaker,  I  wish 
to  call  to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues 
here  in  the  House  the  fact  that  two 
townships  in  central  Pennyslvania  join 
our  Nation  in  celebrating  their  Bicen- 
tennial anniversar\-  thLs  year.  White  Deer 
Township  was  incorporated  on  February 
8.  1776,  while  John  Penn  was  Governor 
of  our  Commonwealth.  Neighboring 
Gregg  TowrLship,  originally  part  of  White 
Deer,  is  likewLse  participating  in  this 
200ih  anniversar\'  celebration. 

The  citizens  of  this  area  are  marking 
their  Bicentennial  by  giving  proper  rec- 
ognition to  an  overlooked  Revolutionary 
War  heroine  of  the  area,  and  I  think  it 
only  proper  that  we  note  her  contribu- 
tion here, 

Catherine  Smith  and  her  husband  set- 
tled at  White  Deer  m  1772.  Prior  to  the 
outbreak  of  hostilities  with  the  Briti.sh. 
Mrs  Smith  wa.s  widowed  and  faced  the 
task  of  raising  her  10  children  alone.  In 
order  to  provide  her  family  with  an  in- 
come, Mrs  Smith  continued  operating 
the  lumber  and  prist  mills  establi-shed 
by  her  liiL^band  During  the  war.  she 
added  a  boring  mill  which  produced  rifles 
for  the  Continental  Army.  This  rifle  bor- 
ing mill  became  so  important  to  the 
American  cause.  Fort  Menninger  was 
constructed  nearby  in  1778  to  protect  it. 
Following  the  war.  Catherine  Smith  was 
informed  tliat  she  did  not  have  legal  title 
to  her  land.  Despite  her  contributions  to 
the  Revolutionary  War.  and  her  losses — 
her  mills  were  attacked  and  destroyed  in 
1779 — Mrs.  Smith  lost  her  land  and  was 
forced  to  live  with  friends. 

As  a  tribute  to  Catherine  Smith's  role 
in  the  American  Revolution,  the  citizens 
of  White  Deer  have  dedicated  a  park  to 
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her  memory  and  T  am  pleased  to  provide 
her  with  proper  recognition  before  this 
Chamber. 

I  am  sure  my  colleagues  join  me  in 
congratulating  the  people  of  ^^'liite  Deer 
and  Gregg  Townships  as  they  join  our 
Nation  in  celebrating  their  Bicentennial, 


THE  KENNEDY  CENTERS  AFRICAN 
ROOM 


HON.  ANDREW  YOUNG 

or    CEOEGLA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  May  12.  1976 

Mr  YOLTNG  of  Georgia  Mr.  Speaker, 
under  the  able  direction  of  Ambassador 
Robert  H.  Thayer,  now  serving  as  co- 
ordinator of  foreign  gifts  at  the  Ken- 
nedy Center,  a  unique  effort  is  taking 
place 

I  wish  to  call  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues to  the  progress  being  made  in  the 
construction  of  an  .African  Room  at  the 
Kennedy  Center.  Tliis  room  was  con- 
ceived by  the  trustees  of  the  center  so 
that  the  great  culture  of  Africa  could 
be  appropriately  represented  there,  along 
with  that  of  the  many  European  coim- 
tries  who  had  donated  gifts  of  various 
decorative  objecus  The  room  will  be  dec- 
orated with  textiles  and  works  of  art 
from  the  countries  of  Africa  so  that  the 
over  3.500.000  tourists  who  flock  each 
year  to  this  national  shrine  may  become 
aware  of  the  great  cultural  heritage  of 
these  nations. 

The  Ambassadors  of  the  African  coun- 
tries initiated  the  idea  that  the  cost  of 
constructing  tlus  room  should  be  met 
not  from  American  .sources  but  from  the 
African  countries  them-selves  as  a  testi- 
monial of  their  respect  and  admiration 
for  President  John  F,  Kennedy  who  had 
shown  such  a  particular  interest  in 
Africa.  More  than  one-half  of  the  total 
cost  of  approximately  $90,000  has  al- 
ready been  contributed  by  15  African 
countries,  and  the  trustees  of  the  center, 
with  confidence  that  the  remaining 
countries  will  all  join  in  this  project 
have  proceeded  with  the  construction  of 
the  room  and  look  forward  to  its  dedica- 
tion and  opening  to  the  public  as  soon 
as  the  remaining  cortributions  have 
been  received. 

This  room.  Mr  Speaker,  when  com- 
pleted, we  believe  will  prove  to  be  one  of 
the  outstanding  attractions  of  the  Ken- 
nedy Center  with  its  unusual  design  and 
colorful  decorations  from  many  African 
sources.  It  will  stand  not  only  as  a  fitting 
memorial  from  the  peoples  of  Africa  w 
our  late  President  John  F.  Kennedy  who 
had  such  compassionate  and  farsighted 
interc'^t  in  their  welfare  but  aLso  as  an 
example  of  the  outstanding  culture  of  a 
great  continent  The  American  people 
who  visit  the  Kennedy  Center  during  this 
Bicentennial  Year  will  have  the  only  too 
rare  opportunity  of  seeing  the  color  and 
artistr>-  of  tho.se  people  whose  ancestors 
contributed  so  much  to  the  building  of 
our  own  Nation 

We    must    insist.    Mr.    Speaker,    that 
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present  and  future  administrations  oT 
our  country  appreclatt-  the  Importance 
of  the  ever  growing  stature  and  Influence 
of  tlie  pfoples  of  this  magnificent  part  of 
our  wurld,  with  their  gr^at  cultural  heri- 
tage 


A  DISASTER  FX:>R  TAXPAYERS 

HON.  PAUL  F  NDLEY 

or   ILLINO^ 

IN  THB  HOUSE  OP 

Wednesday.  Mai 
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12.   1976 
Mr.  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Sbeaker,  the  pro- 


Act  is  uncon- 
cotton  farmers 
payments  when 


vision  of  the  1973  Far^i 

scionable    which    allows 

to  receive  distaster-typ« 

they  are  prevented  from  planting  cotton 

even  if  they  harvest  another  commodity 

from  the  land  for  the  saine  crop  year. 

It  is  an  obvious  flaw  iq  the  legislation. 
It  pays  farmers  disasteritype  payments 
for  not  being  able  to  plait  a  cotton  crop 
but  permits  them  to  recede  proceeds  from 
harvesting  another  comtiodity 

The  law  must  be  chanKt<i  md  I  will 
introduce  legislation  to  pijeveni  such  pay- 
ments for  1977.  the  final  year  of  the  1973 
act 

Fortunately,  the  whetJ.  and  feed  grain 
programs  do  not  peripit  such  boon- 
doggles. 

I  am  appalled  by  disclosures  which 
show  that  cotton  received  $39  million 
under  this  outrageous  pa"Ovlsion. 

I  am  attaching  an  firticle  from  the 
Washington  Post.  May  10.  1975.  and  a 
factsheet  on  the  di.sastw-type  payments 
under  the  cotton  program: 
[From  the  Washington  Poet.  M&y  10.  1976] 
Cotton  Lands  PRoorciNo  Cash.  Bkans 
(By  Dan  Morgan) 

OscKoi.A.  Aric..  May  9 — Thousands  of  South- 
ern farmers  who  grew  soybeans  on  their  land 
in  1974  and  1975  also  received  a  bonus  in  the 
form  of  government  "disaster"  payments  for 
not  being  able  to  plant  ODtton  on  the  same 
acreage. 

The  payments,  totaling  $39  million  in 
those  two  years,  went  to  farmers  who  filed 
indemnity  applications  at  county  agricul- 
tural offices  Claiming  that  bad  weather  Itept 
them  from  seeding  the  cotton. 

Later,  on  the  same  land,  most  of  the  32.866 
farmers  who  qualified  for  the  relief  planted 
soybeans  or  some  other  cash  crop.  V  S  agri- 
cultural officials  said  last  week 

Interviews  with  county  officials,  farmers 
and  senior  aides  at  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture In  Washington  also  produced  asser- 
tions that  some  farmers  cheated  the  govern- 
ment by  talcing  the  payments  even  though 
they  had  no  Intention  of  planting  cotton. 

In  Washington,  Kenneth  E.  Prick,  admin- 
istrator of  the  Agricultural  Stabilization  and 
Conservation  Service,  said  local  farmer  com- 
mittees that  pass  on  eligibility  for  sxich  pay- 
ments had  been  placed  In  an  "Impossible  sit- 
uation" by  the  law. 

Special  provl.slons  of  cxirrent  farm  legis- 
lation permit  farmers  who  grow  a  summer 
crop  to  collect  a  relief  payment  if  they  can 
prove  they  were  thwarted  from  planting  cot- 
ton earlier,  and  officials  say  such  claims  are 
hard  to  assess 

Prtok  said  he  wasn't  sure  whether  any 
farmers  had  cheated  on  the  program.  But  he 
a.s.serted  that  "some  farmers  got  money  who 
didn't  deserve  It,  and  the  solution  is  to  clean 
up  the  law  ■ 

Richard  Ro.«;e.  a  Blythoville.  Ark  ,  cotton 
producer  who  serves  aa  chj4rman  of  the  farm- 
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ers  committee  in  this  MlssLsslppl  County  cot- 
ton region,  said  he  believed  fewer  than  10 
per  cent  of  those  receiving  benefits  had  lied 
In  order  to  qualify  for  the  relief. 

l^ast  Jvme  and  July  the  committee  held 
hearings  on  applications  for  cotton  planting 
relief  and  approved  payments  totaling  $1.- 
703,389  68  for  666  of  606  farms  In  the  county 
seeking  the  aid 

Rose  said  his  three-member  committee  did 
considerable  "soul  searching  '  over  the  deluge 
of  relief  applications  from  local  farmers  "We 
decided  finally  to  accept  what  the  farmers 
told  us  as  the  truth  We  are  not  investigators 
and  we  a.v<iumed  that  moet  farmers  are 
honest." 

He  said  county  employees  were  sent  to 
each  farm  to  evaluate  the  applications  The 
evaluations  checked  whether  the  farmer  had 
purchased  seed  and  fertilizer — an  indication 
that  he  intended  to  plant  They  also  tried 
to  verify  that  a  long  period  of  wet  weather 
and  flooding  in  the  spring  of  1976  actually 
had  prevented  the  producer  from  seeding 
cotton. 

Rose  said  he  himself  received  a  relief  pay- 
ment for  some  500  acres 

A  farmer  receives  benefits  calculated  on  a 
formula  that  pays  him  12.7  cents  per  pound 
multiplied  by  the  average  pound-yield  on  the 
unplanted  acreage.  The  benefits  usually  total 
about  a  third  of  what  the  farmer  would  net 
from  a  cotton  crop  on  the  same  land. 

Special  provisions  enabling  cotton  farmers 
to  get  the  payments  even  If  the  land  pro- 
duces another  cash  crop  later  In  the  same 
year  have  been  in  farm  legislation  since  1970. 

Prick  said  the  Agriculture  Department 
tried  unsuccessfully  to  have  the  cotton  pro- 
visions removed  when  Congress  enacted  new 
farm  legislation  In  1973. 

Under  that  legislation,  gram  farmers  who 
are  unable  to  plant  corn,  wheat  or  sorghum 
because  of  poor  weather  are  Ineligible  for  the 
government  disaster  payments  If  they  plant 
a  cash  crop  later 

"I  think  the  reason  that  (cotton)  provi- 
sion Ls  In  there  is  that  cotton  Is  king."  said 
a  House  aide  last  week.  .  .  . 

Cotton  Is  grown  In  more  than  760  counties, 
including  those  in  most  states  along  the 
southern  tier  from  California  to  Oeorgia. 

La.st  spring,  a  combination  of  factors  in  the 
cotton  economy  complicated  the  work  of 
the  elected  farmer  committees  that  rule  on 
eligibility  for  federal  agricultural  payments, 
according  to  officials  here  and  in  Washington. 

Becau.se  prices  were  depressed  during  a 
worldwide  textile  slump  then,  many  cotton 
growers  had  decided  to  switch  to  soybeans, 
in  hopes  of  a  better  return 

At  the  same  time  flooding  and  heavy  rains 
made  conditions  for  planting  cotton  ex- 
tremely unfavorable  during  the  April  and 
May  seeding  season.  Conditions  improved  in 
time  for  the  soybean  planting  season  in 
June. 

Here  are  the  facts  about  the  disaster  pro- 
visions of  the  cotton  program  : 

1.  The  cotton  prevented  planting  provi- 
sion is  part  of  the  disaster  payment  pro- 
gram provision  of  the  Agriculture  and  Con- 
sumer Protection  Act  of  1973 

3.  It  reads  substantially  as  follows:  "If 
the  Secretary  determines  producers  on  a 
farm  are  prevented  from  planting  any  por- 
tion of  the  allotment  to  cotton  because  of 
drought,  flood  or  other  natural  disaster,  or 
condition  beyond  the  control  of  the  pro- 
ducer, a  payment  will  be  made  on  the  under- 
planted  acreage  at  a  rate  equal  to  'j  target 
price  (12  7  cents  per  lb.  in  1974  75)  multi- 
plied by  the  cotton  yield  established  for  the 
farm. 

3.  TTiere  Is  a  prevented  planting  provision 
for  feed  grains  and  wheat  but  It  differs  from 
cotton.  In  the  case  of  grains  a  producer  must 
have  been  prevented  from  planting  feed 
grains,  wheat  and  any  other  non-conserving 
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crop  equal  to  the  feed  grain  and  wheat  al- 
lotments m  order  t<i  be  eligible  for  pre- 
vented plaiillng  payment  A  uon -conserving 
crop  is  generally  considered  a  cash  crop  such 
as  soybeans  oats,  rye,  etc 

4.  The  principal  dllTerence  then  Is  11  a 
cotton  profducer  is  presented  from  planting 
cotton  during  the  normal  planting  period 
for  cotton,  he  can  still  plant  a  cash  cmp 
such  as  soybeans  at  a  later  date  and  be 
eligible  for  prevented  planting  payment  In 
the  case  of  grains,  a  later  planted  cash  crop 
would  make  the  farm  Ineligible  for  prevented 
planting  payment 

5.  Prevented  planting  payments: 

[In  millions  I 

1974  1975 

Cotton  - - $19.9  $19  1 

Wheat 3.9  6 

Peed  grains 12  4  15 

6  A  cotton  producer,  in  order  to  receive 
any  payment,  must  have  a  cotton  allotment. 

7.  The  difference  between  the  cotton,  feed 
grains  and  wheat  sections  are  that  the  lat- 
ter contain  the  words  "and  any  other 
non-conservlnc  crop" 


FEDERAL  GOVERNMIZNT 
PAPERWORK 


HON   CHARLES  E.  GRASSLEY 


OF     I.  .WA 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  May  12.  1976 

Mr.  GRASSLEY.  Mr  Speaker,  the 
Federal  Government  has  the  unfortu- 
nate reputation  of  generating  endless 
hours  of  paperwork  for  our  citizens. 
Those  who  have  to  deal  with  govern- 
mental forms  know  that  this  reputation 
Is  deserved. 

I  have  here  a  letter  from  one  of  my 
constituents,  containing  just  one  exam- 
ple of  the  countless  hours  taxpayers 
waste  In  filling  out  so  many  Government 
forms.  It  seems  we  have  been  becoming 
more  concerned  with  pap«'rwork  than 
with  people  work  I  would  like  thi.';  letter 
inserted  into  the  Concressionai.  Rei  of.d 
to  call  to  my  colleague.s'  attentiun  the 
frustrations  and  wast«  that  our  ob.ses- 
sion  with  filling  in  the  blank.s  i.s  creating. 

The  letter  follows 

Dear  Mr  Qrassley:  I  am  writing  In  re- 
gard to  the  Case  Tally  Sheets  and  Dally  Logs 
presented  to  our  county  on  AprU  1  now  re- 
quired through  HEW  These  forms  were  to 
go  into  effect  on  the  first  As  I'm  sure  you 
are  aware  by  now.  we  did  not  meet  thl.s  re- 
quest openly.  We  are  already  swamped  with 
papers  to  fill  in.  many  repetitive  Our  rec- 
ords now  adequately  cover  In  dictation  the 
service  provided  for  our  clients.  I  estimate 
roughly  50  f)ercent  of  my  time  Is  placed  in 
paperwork  I  fall  far  behind  In  client  service 
in  order  to  report  my  work  to  different  agen- 
cies now  funding  our  office,  I  feel  we  are 
neglecting  the  clients  we  serve  in  order  to 
do  so  These  tally  sheets  not  only  consume  a 
great  deal  of  time,  but  also  neglect  many 
areas  of  service,  which  by  the  manual  will 
never  be  entered  into  SRS 

We  as  Service  Workers  believe  we  were 
hired  to  service  clients  I  do  understand  a 
need  to  report  our  use  of  funds  I  see,  how- 
ever, a  great  waste  of  time  and  material  in 
the  duplication  of  this  reporting. 

I  find  it  Ironic  in  tilling  out  a  time  sheet 
for  client  service  that  a  greater  share  of  the 
time  alloted  for  services  per  client  is  in 
paperwork  to  provide  that  service.  In  order 
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to  provide  a  10  minute  ride  to  a  doctor  at 

hospital  I  must  spend  45  minutes  to  an  hour 
flllnp  necessary  forms  to  prove  they  cannot 
go  any  other  route. 

I  care  vers-  much  about  my  clients.  I 
reall7,e  a  mere  1  ^'  blow  our  service  In  bad 
publicity  and  pyerhaps  this  Is  the  reason  for 
the  recent  request  for  statistics.  Perhape 
there  Is  a  simple  way  of  handling  these 
which  has  been  overlooked.  Ttie  public  view 
of  services  unless  needed  by  the  Individual 
»111  not  be  changed  by  any  statistic.  We  are 
the  welfare  office  to  society  no  matter  how 
long  we  yell  Social  Services.  I.  as  a  field 
worker,  mu.st  look  at  the  needs  of  the  client 
and  protest  I'm  here  to  represent  the  cli- 
ent— moet  over  60  who  must  wait  their  turn 
to  be  heard  while  I  fill  m  the  papyen*  Please 
hew  their  cries  for  assistance  and  help  us 
relieve  our  load  of  paper. 
Sincerely. 

Jank  Pishee, 
Adult    Service    Worker.    Department    of 
Social  Services.  Hancock  County.  Gar- 
Tier,  lotca. 


VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION  AMEND- 
MENTS 


HON.  JOSEPH  D.  EARLY 

OK     MA.SSAi  HISETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  May  12.  1976 

Mr  EARI.Y  Mr  SiJcakcr,  I  first  would 
like  to  congratulate  Chairman  Brademas 
and  Chairman  Quie  and  the  subcommit- 
tee members,  as  well  as  Chairman  Perk- 
ins, for  the  fine  job  they  did  in  report- 
ing the  Vocational  Education  and  Na- 
tional Institute  of  Education  Amend- 
ments of  1976.  ThLs  measure  Ls  easily  one 
of  the  mo.st  important  to  come  before  the 
94th  Cniipress  and  its  ramifications  will 
be  felt  throuRhout  the  countrj',  encour- 
aging a  far  grwiter  State  and  local 
commitment  to  developine  vocational 
education  programs  hand  in  hand  witli 
the  Federal  Government. 

I  was  an  educator  for  many  years  be- 
fore fjoing  to  the  Mas-sachu.setts  State 
House  in  1963  As  a  member  of  the  State 
Ways  and  Means  Committee  I  grew  deep- 
ly aware  of  the  cost  of  the  educational 
system  I  had  been  a  part  of.  but,  far  more 
importantly,  I  saw,  first  hand,  the  un- 
tappe<i  ix)tential  in  and  cost-effective- 
ness of  vocational  education 

Vocational  education,  be  it  on  a  high 
school  level  or  on  a  post-high  school  lev- 
el, has,  until  very  recently,  taken  a  back 
seat  to  collcKe  preparator\-  and  under- 
graduate college  academic  curriculums. 
There  was  a  time  not  very  lon^  ago,  that 
our  economy  could  support. — in  fact,  de- 
manded— academic  degrees  for  high 
paying  jobs.  Our  young  people  were  in- 
doctrinated in  the  principle  that  college 
and  graduat.<>  degrees  brought  with  them 
better  job  opportunities,  higher  salaries, 
and  greater  social  prestige.  Well,  times 
have  changed.  The  jobs  are  not  there 
for  B.^.  BS.  MS.  and  Ph  D.  holders 
any  longer  Probably  the  most  dis- 
couraging asix'ct  of  thLs  situation  is  that 
we.  the  educators  and  the  political  lead- 
ers, to  a  large  extent  promoted  this  di- 
lemma. We  Ignored  the  vast  potential  of 
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vocational  education  and  training  and 
the  result  is  that  we  have  spent  millions 
of  dollars  educating  people  who  will  nev- 
er be  able  to  exploit  that  education  and 
we  will  spend  millions  more  dollars  re- 
educating people  so  tliat  they  can  find 
jobs  where  jobs  are  available. 

In  his  remarks  yesterday  Chairman 
Perktns  cited  some  figures  which,  I 
think,  deserve  repeating.  In  1965  there 
were  2.8  million  students  enrolled  in  high 
school  vocational  programs.  Today  that 
number  has  reached  7  million.  In  1965 
there  were  227,000  students  in  postsec- 
ondary  vocational  programs.  Today  there 
are  1.5  million.  We  are  spending  $3.5  bil- 
lion nationally  on  vocational  education 
today.  In  1965  we  spent  $600  million. 
We  have  more  than  twice  as  many  voca- 
tional education  teachers  today  than  in 
1965.  Twenty-five  percent  of  all  Ameri- 
can students  entering  high  school  will 
drop  out  before  graduation.  Forty  per- 
cent of  the  graduates  seek  immediate 
employment.  Only  20  percent  go  on  to 
college.  What  Mr,  Perkins'  figures  mean 
to  me  is  that,  while  we  are  moving  in  the 
right  direction  in  expanding  vocational 
education  programs,  we  have  a  verj*  long 
way  to  go  before  we  can  honestly  say  we 
have  satisfied  the  need  in  the  vocational 
area. 

The  Vocational  Education  and  Na- 
tional Institute  of  Education  amend- 
ments not  only  authorize  an  extension  of 
the  Vocational  Education  Act  of  1963  at 
a  level  from  $720  million  for  fiscal  1977 
up  to  $1.45  bilhon  for  fiscal  1982  and  the 
following  years,  it  also  calls  for  numer- 
ous administrative  improvements.  It  re- 
quires States  to  develop  plans  for  voca- 
tional education,  makes  States  account- 
able for  their  plans,  and  requires  evalu- 
ations of  the  effectiveness  of  each  local 
program.  The  bill  consolidates  all  pro- 
grams, with  the  exception  of  the  bilin- 
gual vocational  and  homemaking  pro- 
grams, into  block  grants  to  States,  with 
a  "hold  harmless"  provision  so  that  no 
State  will  receive  less  under  this  ap- 
proach than  under  the  categorical  ap- 
proach. It  establishes  a  Federal  Council 
on  Educational  Research,  requires  the 
Federal  Government  to  make  more  ap- 
propriate job  data  available  for  use  in 
formulating  local  programs,  and  requires 
Federal  fiscal  and  program  audits  of 
States  vocational  education  programs.  It 
makes  the  National  Institute  of  Educa- 
tion responsible  to  submit  a  comprehen- 
sive study  of  vocational  education 
throughout  the  country*  to  the  Congress 
and  requires  cross-memberships  on  State 
and  National  vocational  education  and 
employment  and  training  advisory 
councils. 

I  am  very  pleased  to  support  this  legis- 
lation I  believe  that  the  genuine  future 
of  our  country  rests  with  our  young  peo- 
ple and  their  abilities  and  readiness  to 
become  active  productive  members  of  our 
society.  This  bill  telLs  me  we  have  begun 
to  realize  the  importance  and  necessity 
of  job  preparedness  as  an  educational 
tool  I  support  the  concept  of  vocational 
education  wholeheartedly  and  I  am 
pleased  to  see  that  I  am  in  the  majority 
in  that  support  on  this  measure. 
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TOM  lORIO  FIECEIVES  THE  JOHN  W. 
McCORMACK  AWARD 


HON.  LEO  C.  ZEFERETTI 

or    NEW    TOKK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  May  11,  1976 

Mr.  ZEFERETTI,  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
highest  award  given  to  a  non-Member 
of  Congress  for  excellence  in  service  to 
the  Congress  and  people  of  this  country 
is  the  prestigious  John  W.  McCormack 
Award.  It  is  my  great  pleasure  to  recog- 
nize Tom  lorio  as  the  sixth  recipient  of 
this  coveted  award.  The  other  day,  at  a 
ceremony  attended  by  the  Speaker, 
Speaker  McCormack,  the  majoritj-  lead- 
er, minority  leader,  and  minority  whip. 
Tom  received  it,  along  with  a  message 
of  congratulations  from  t2ie  President, 
who,  in  his  many  years  of  service  In  the 
House,  came  to  know  Tom  intimatelj'  and 
well. 

Every  Member  of  this  House  knows, 
respects,  honors,  and  loves  Tom.  For 
many  years  he  has  been  the  silent  but 
ever-present  guide  to  all  of  us,  perform- 
ing vital  functions  under  pressure  in  a 
self-effacing  and  totallj-  quiet  manner. 
His  knowledge  of  the  House  is  legendary 
and  deferred  to  by  almost  aU  of  us  His 
understanding  of  the  procedures  of  this 
body  are  unrivaled  and  unique  enough 
to  count  as  an  asset  of  the  House.  I  do 
not  believe  that  there  Ls  a  single  Mem- 
ber of  this  body  that  at  one  time  or  an- 
other that  has  not  been  matenallj-  as- 
sisted by  his  knowledge,  advice  and  abil- 
it>'.  He  is  the  one  sure  knower  of  required 
information,  and  is  one  of  the  very  few 
people  alive  who  is  completely  trusted  by 
people  on  both  sides  of  the  aisle. 

Yet,  it  is  the  newer  Member  who  has 
the  greatest  reason  to  be  grateful  to  this 
fine  man.  As  one  newer  Member,  I  can 
attest  to  his  character,  generosity,  ex- 
perience, and  understanding  He  has  pro- 
vided me  with  a  basic  and  graduate  edu- 
cation in  how  a  Member  of  the  House 
should  function.  Whenever  I  have  needed 
information  on  anyone  of  a  hundred  dif- 
ferent areas  of  this  body's  functions, 
Tom  has  provided  it.  sa\ing  me  on  a 
number  of  occasions  from  mistakes  that 
many  new  Members  often  make  To  fully 
acknowledge  or  even  list  what  this  man 
means  to  all  of  us,  especially  the  newer 
Members,  would  fill  too  many  pages  of 
this  Record. 

But  above  all.  Tom  lorio  is  knowTi  as 
a  man  of  integrity,  character,  honesty 
and  truthfulness.  Whatever  the  truth  Is 
Tom  will  let  you  know  what  he  believes 
it  to  be.  If  ever  a  person  epitomized  by 
their  career  in  their  daily  life  the  mean- 
ing of  public  servant,  it  is  Tom  lorio. 
More  than  one  staff  person,  in  addition 
to  Members,  owes  much  of  their  educa- 
tion and  effecti\Tiess  to  this  body  to 
Tom's  advice  and  willingness  to  impjart 
it.  even  to  the  brashest  arrival 

Occasionally.  Tom  makes  noLses  about 
retiring,  sending  shudders  of  apprehen- 
sions down  the  spines  of  all  of  us  Such 
an  advent  would  be  a  serious  loss  to  the 
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CoiiKrcss  and  the  countxj-.  Most  of  all. 
It  would  be  the  departure  of  a  loved 
fnend  He  is  a  credit  to  his  Stale,  his 
city,  his  people,  his  faith  and  his  fam- 
ily, epitomizing  the  true  meaning  of  the 
American  tradition. 

Therefore,  it  Is  with  friendship  and 
deep  respect  that  I  hail  Tom  on  this  oc- 
casion and  congratulate  him  on  this  well- 
deserved  recognition  by  the  Congress 
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EDUCATOR  RETIREvS 

HON.   LOUIS  STOKES 

or  omi' 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRf^ENTATTVES 

Wednesday,  May 
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Mr.  STOKES.  Mr.  SpeMk 
this  occasion  to  pay  trlbu|e 
educator  of  Greater 
rence  Perney,   assistant 
of   curriculum    and 
Kast  Cleveland  Board  of 
enriched  the  lives  of  coun 
by  enhancing  their 
tunltles  and  exposing  ther 
of  knowledge. 

He  has  been  directly 
the  conceptualization  an 
tlon   of  curriculum 
academic  levels  from 
to  high  school. 

During  his  5-year  tenutjs 
superintendent,  he  has 
of  the  needs  of  the 
educationally 
^tnd    devised    therapeutic 
correct  those  problems 
the  enduring  belief  that 
for  the  school  envirormie 
climate   of   living   and    1 
would   enhance    personal 
growth  in  a  child. 

In  his  educational 
has  served  In  the  foUowl 
Consulant  and  evaluator 
dealing  with   handicapped 
the  U.S.  Office  of  Edvjcatl* 
pupil   personnel   services 
Cleveland  Board  of 
and  counselor  at   Kirk 
East    Cleveland;     counselcir 
American  Junior  High.  U 
Schools  in  FYankfurt 
turer  at  John  Carroll 
Western  Reserve,  Notre 
John  College, 

He  received  his  bacheloi 
of  arts  from  John  Carroll 
post-graduate  study   at 
versity  and  received  his  Ph 
Western  Reserve. 

Some  of  the  Innovative 
Perney  has  brought  to 
the  early  childliood 
for  preschoolers,  the  enrl 
tended     school     year     foi 
grades,  the  multiple  flexlljle 
program  for  junior  high 
lar   organization    to   pr 
ized  education  for  high 
has    established    various; 
teacher  training  for  all  grades 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  must  adi  that  during 
i)r.  Pemey's  fruitful  year^  in  the  East 
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Cleveland  school  system,  he  worked  un- 
der severe  personal  and  physical  handi- 
caps, battling  constajitly  to  maintain  the 
necessary  strength  to  persevere  In  his 
professional  duties  For  this  reason  and 
after  long  deliberation.  Dr.  Perney  made 
the  decision  to  accept  disability  retire- 
ment. 

On  Thursday,  May  20,  1978.  Dr,  Per- 
ney's  associates  will  honor  him  at  a  tes- 
timonial dinner  at  his  alma  mater,  John 
Carroll  University. 

At  this  time,  Mr,  Speaker.  I  would 
like  to  take  the  opportunity  to  call  upon 
my  colleagues  In  the  House  to  join  with 
me  in  honoring  this  courageous  and  pio- 
neering educator.  We  are  all  well  aware 
that  the  future  greatness  of  this  country 
is  irrevocably  founded  on  the  progress  of 
our  youth.  People  like  Dr  Perney  who 
have  dedicated  their  lives  to  promoting 
and  nurturing  the  aspirations  of  our 
young  people  have  made  an  Immeasur- 
able contribution  to  humanity. 


May  IJ,   lU7f; 


REMARKS  BY  HON  i;<  )i,i  i{T  N  C. 
NIX  ON  THE  INTRODUCTION  OF 
LEGISLATION  TO  REQUIRE  A 
STUDY  OF  THE  IMPACT  OF  FOR- 
EIGN INVESTMENT  ON  AMERICAN 
JOBS 


HON    ROBERT  N    C    NIX 

'  'r     »'i',,S  N  s  V  l.v  AN  lA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  May  12.  1976 

Mr  NIX.  Mr  Speaker,  I  have  today  in- 
troduced legtlslation  which  will  require 
the  Presiderit  of  the  United  States  to 
complete  within  1  year  after  the  date  of 
enactment  a  study  of  investment  by 
American  companies  abroad. 

This  study  is  necessary  because  of  the 
wide  variance  between  studies  of  the  im- 
pact on  the  American  job  market  of  in- 
vestment by  American  firms  abroad.  My 
subcommittee  has  held  hearings  on  this 
subject  which  prove  that  such  a  Presi- 
dential study  is  necessary. 

The  leading  reason  for  foreign  invest- 
ment by  American  companies  Is  to  gain 
access  to  low  wage  economies  for  the 
manufacture  of  goods  for  reshlpment  to 
the  American  market  Such  a  philosophy 
is  bound  to  have  a  negative  impact  on 
jobs  here  at  home.  This  movement  of 
American  capital  out  of  the  United  States 
Is  encouraged  by  our  tax  laws,  which 
favor  such  investment  Investment  by 
American  companies  overseas  was  en- 
couraged in  the  past  as  part  of  our  Cold 
War  effort. 

Many  of  the  most  prominent  studies 
of  tlie  impact  of  American  investment  on 
the  decline  of  jobs  here  at  home,  which 
have  been  published  by  academics,  have 
been  funded  by  American  companies 
anxious  to  make  a  case  that  Investment 
in  foreign  countries  increases  the  number 
of  American  jobs  because  new  markets 
for  our  products  are  created.  More  recent 
studies  give  a  more  balanced  view  or  are 
at  least  critical  of  these  earlier  studies 
which  were  dependent  on  corporate  co- 
operation. 


llie  bill  require.^;  a  .stud,\,  ri)ncUi.si()ii;^, 
and  rerununcndatiuius  for  legLslatioii.  il 
ui';'ri>^<!  ..iN-  by  the  Fre.sidfiit  I  think  it 
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THE    LAW.' 


HON    HERMAN  BADILLO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  '  -F  ilti'IiKJ-KNTATIVES 

Wednesday.  May  12.  I'jTr, 

Mr  BADILLO.  Mr.  Speaker  the  New 
York  Times  recently  publlsht-d  ;i  speech 
given  by  UAW  President  Leonard  Wood- 
cock on  the  occasion  of  Law  Day.  The 
theme  of  this  year's  Bicentennial  Law 
Day  was  "200  Years  of  Liberty  and  Law  ' 
Mr.  Woodcock  clearly  outlmes  just  where 
and  how  that  noble  sounding  phrase  falls 
apart  when  placed  In  juxtaposition 
against  the  realities  of  American  justice 
In  1976.  I  recommend  that  all  my  col- 
leagues read  this  article  with  care,  and 
measure  carefully  how  far  we  have  come, 
and  what  is  yet  left  for  us  to  do  in  order 
to  truly  reflect  the  goals  set  down  in  the 
Constitution  so  that  each  American 
would  have  equal  jiistlce  under  the  laws 
of  our  land. 

[From  the  New  York  Tlmee,  May  1.  1976] 

With  Libqitt  and   ,   ,   .  tth   ,   ,   ,  xm  .  .  .  vn 

(By  Leonard  Woodcock) 

Law  Day.  USA  ,  Is  a  serious  and.  In  some 
ways,  awesome  celebration  I  salute  the  goals 
of  Law  Day:  To  advance  equality  and  Justice 
under  law.  to  promote  citizen  support  of  law 
ob.servance  and  enforcement;  to  foster  respect 
for  law. 

The  theme  of  Law  Day  1976 — "200  Years  of 
Liberty  and  Law"— Is.  however,  another  story 
altogether. 

"Two  hundred  years  of  Liberty  and  Law'" 

Ask  black  Americans,  after  a  hundred  years 
of  slavery.  A.slc  native  American  Indians,  liv- 
ing today  with  broken  promises  and  poverty. 
Ask  the  Japane-se -Americans  who  were 
shipped  to  Oovernment  "camps"  In  World 
War  II  Ask  the  victims  of  the  1919  20  Pal- 
mer raids  A.sk  the  targets  of  McCarth>1sm 
Ask  the  early  union  organizers  who  lived  with 
fear  and  the  denial  of  basic  rlphts  A.sk  the 
Latinos  and  their  children  v.h'>  !:«■.(■  a  rk'xJ 
in  the  "har\est  of  shame  ' 

The  200  years  of  liberty  and  law  have  been 
only  for  some  Americans 

Recent  events,  too,  give  pause  to  the 
sloganeers. 

The  Watergate  misdeeds  are  already  too 
well-known.  TT>e  final  cap  was  the  pardon 
before  trial  of  a  former  President  charged 
with  massive  violations  of  the  Constitution 
and  the  law  And  think  how  close  we  came 
to  having  a  O  Harrold  Carswell  on  the  Su- 
preme Court. 

The  shock  waves  still  come.  The  Federal 
Bureau  of  Investigation,  the  Central  Intel- 
ligence Agency  and  the  National  Security 
Agency  under  several  Administrations  acted 
unconstitutionally  and  unlawfully 

The  CIA  complied  7,200  personality  files. 
1.000  files  on  organlzatlon-s.  and  Indexed  the 
names  of  over  300.000  Americans  Army  Intel- 
ligence amassed^ver  100.000  flies  on  civilians. 
The  Internal  Q^-enue  Service  maintained 
8,585  political  and  tax  flies  on  Individuals  and 
2.873  files  on  activist  organizations. 

Then  there  were  the  C.I.A.-F.BJ.  maU  open- 
ings and  the  F.BJ,'8  Colnt«lpro  and  "black- 
bag"  Jobs, 
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rne  crimes  of  government  Itself  are  the 
worst,  OfBclal  Injustice — Injustice  in  the 
name  of  Justice — can  destroy  a  free  society 
Lawlessness  called  law  and  order  is  total: tar- 
tan ism. 

The  private  sector  has  not  done  we:;  eithe."- 
About  forty  of  America's  largest  corporations 
stand  accused  of  payoffs  overseas  Lockheed 
Is  the  all-time  champ  and  0\ilf,  apparently 
not  content  with  corrupting  the  .American 
political  process,  admits  to  hu^'e  iurel^i. 
payoffs.  Probes  continue. 

Unscrupulous  employers  laugh  at  Federal 
labor  law  and  its  Inefl'ectlve  remedies  They 
view  labor  law  apparently  not  unlike  the 
Lockheeds  and  Gulfs  view  other  laws 

And,  sad  to  say,  some  union  leaders  have 
betrayed  their  trust  and  lost  the  right  to 
claim  legitimacy. 

Penalties  must  fit  crimes,  but  that  cer- 
tainly Is  not  enough.  A  government  of  law 
requires  the  wlU  to  live  under  fair  law.  Tax 
loopholes  must  be  closed  to  promote  equity 
In  law.  TTie  Government  Itself  must  obey 
the  law  White-  and  blue-collar  criminal? 
must  be  treated  the  same.  The  poor  and  the 
middle  class  must  have  truly  equal  access 
to  the  courts.  There  must  be  one  law  for 
every  section  of  the  country. 

Judge  Learned  Hand  said:  "I  often  wonder 
whether  we  do  not  rest  our  hopes  too  much 
ujxsn  constitutions,  upon  laws,  and  upon 
courts:  these  are  false  hopes;  believe  me, 
these  are  false  hopes.  Liberty  lies  In  the 
hearts  of  men  and  women;  when  It  dies 
there,  no  constitution,  no  law,  no  court  can 
save  It." 

Yes,  we  need  a  moral  compa.s.s  We  can 
expect  citizen  support  of  law  observance  and 
enforcement  when  we  are  able  to  keep  that 
essential  compact  of  fairness,  equity  and 
honor. 

We  have  pledged  to  operate  under  a  system 
of  laws,  not  men.  in  which  all  are  equal 
It  Is  time  to  live  up  to  that  pledge. 

Consider  the  reply  of  an  ancient  Greek 
philosopher  to  the  question.  'When  shall  we 
achieve  Justice  in  Athens?"  He  said,  "We 
shall  achieve  Justice  In  Athens  when  those 
who  are  not  Injured  are  as  Indignant  as  those 
who  are  " 

If  we  take  that  advice,  we  can  do  wonder- 
ful things. 

It  has  been  only  750  years  since  the 
barons  forced  the  Magna  Carta  on  King  John. 
No  greater  testaments  of  freedom  exist  than 
the  E>eclaratlon  of  Independence,  the  Con- 
stitution and  the  Emancipation  Proclama- 
tion. The  building  blocks  are  at  hand. 

We  can  build  a  monument  to  liberty  and 
law.  America  is  a  pluralistic,  multiracial, 
multlfaceted  society.  We  are  urban  and  rural: 
old  and  young;  black,  brown,  yellow  and 
white;  workers  and  manager.^;  men  and 
women.  We  speak  In  many  tongues  Never- 
theless, diverse  as  we  are,  we  are  one  nation — 
one  people.  Equality  guarantees  justice. 

Justice  is  not  alone  the  province  of  lawyers 
policemen  and  Judges,  Government  leaders, 
teachers.  clerg.^Tnen,  lawyers,  business  anU 
labor  leaders— all  have  a  role  In  Justice,  By 
observance  of  law,  by  living  Justly,  we  teach 
the  highest  ideals  of  the  society 

When  each  of  us  insists  on  Justice  fur  tiie 
other  we  will  achieve  the  Just  society. 


REFXDRM   Of-    THF  R,\PK   LAWS  AT 
TH?^   Ff-DFRAL   LFVH 

HON.  JOE  MOAKLEY 

or    MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  May  12.  1976 

Mr,  MOAKLEY    Mr    Speaker,  today  I 
would  like  to  submit  aiinther  in  a  serie.<~ 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

of  letters  which  I  have  received  in  re- 
spon.se  to  H,R.  13237.  a  bill  to  revise  the 
rape  provisions  in  title  18  of  the  United 
States  Code. 

Organizations  as  well  as  individuals 
have  taken  the  time  to  supply  me  with 
their  remarks  concerning  the  bill. 

One  .such  letter  was  received  from  Ms. 
Katharine  Poti.er,  director  of  the  Balti- 
more Rape  Crisis  Center.  Inc  .  in  Balti- 
more. Md 

It  follows : 

Dear  Mr  Moakley  Thank  you  very  much 
for  the  courtesy  of  your  mailing  the  proposed 
bin,  H  R  12099  to  us  I  find  the  provisions 
very  sound,  and  am  only  concerned  that  the 
law  enforcement  person  present  at  the  time 
<•'  the  examination  be  of  the  sanie  sex  as  the 
victim -If  no  same  sex  person  is  available  a 
nurse  should  then  be  present  rather  than  a 
law  enforcement  per.son  of  the  opposite  sex. 

IxKDking  forward  to  swift  passage  of  this 
bill.   I    remain. 

Sincerely  yours. 

Kathari.np:  Potter. 
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THF  BICENTENNIAL  PLEDGE 


HON.  GOODLOE  E.  BYRON 

(IF    MARYLA.NI) 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  May  12.  1976 

Mr.  BYRON.  Mr.  Speaker,  MLss  Sara 
Ensor  of  Frederick.  Md  ,  ha.s  written  a 
Bicentennial  Pledge  to  iiidicate  her  per- 
sonal rededication  to  the  precept.';  of  the 
U  S  Constitution.  The  pled,se  reaffirms 
the  American  citizen's  .support  of  and  be- 
lief in  the  valuas  expressed  by  this  Na- 
tion's Founding  Fathers. 

I  would  like  to  share  Miss  Ensor's 
thoutihu<  with  my  colleagues: 

BiCK.VTEN.VIAL  PLFDGE 

I::s;):r(-d  by  the  Founding  Father.^,  we  al.so 
pledge  our  lives,  our  fortune^;,  and  our 
sacred  honor"  to  the  end  that  all  men  every- 
where find  the  dignity  of  responsibility  aiid 
the  right  to  "life,  liberty  and  the  pursuit  of 
liappiness." 

FREEDOM 

They  said : 

Liberty  can  no  more  exist  without  virtue 
than  the  body  can  live  and  move  without  a 
sou! — John  Adams 

We  pledge 

To  so  live  that  America  finds  true  free- 
dom— not  freedom  to  do  as  we  wish,  but  free- 
dom to  do  "the  right  as  God  gives  us  to  see 
the  right," 

CORRUPTION 

They  said : 

Virtue  or  morality  is  a  necessary  spring  of 
popular  government— George  Washington 

We  pledge: 

To  answer  corruption  in  the  nation,  start- 
ing with  absolute  honesty  in  all  our  own 
dealings. 

ECONOMY 

They  .said: 

I  place  economy  among  the  first  and  most 
Important  virtues,  and  public  debt  the  great- 
est of  dangers  to  be  feared — Thomas  Jeffer- 
son. 

We  pledge: 

To  buy  on  the  basis  of  need  and  not  of 
greed,  and  to  refuse  to  make  selfish  demands 
on  our  workers,  employees  or  government. 

HTJNCER 

They  said : 

We  have  been  the  recipients  of  the  choices?* 
bounties  of  heaven.  We  have  grown  in  wealth 


and  numbers  as  no  other  rLatlon  has 
grown  But  we  have  forgotten  God — Abraham 
Lincoln. 

We  pledge : 

To  set  a  pattern  for  unselfish  living  that 
can  break  the  bottlenecks  of  waste,  greec 
and  graft  which  rob  the  hungry  in  a  world  of 
plenty. 

FAMILT 

They  said: 

I  have  aJways  thought  it  of  very  great  Im- 
porLance  that  children  should,  in  the  early 
part  of  life,  bg  unaccustomed  to  such  exam- 
ples as  would  tend  to  corrupt  the  ptirlty  of 
their  words  and  acticns— .^biga:!  Adams  " 

We  pledge : 

To  uphold  the  sanctity  of  marriage  and 
U>  ba.se  family  hfe  on  honesty,  undemanding 
care  and  goals  bevond  self-fulfillment  and 
material  success. 

VIOLENCE 

They  said : 

No  man  can  make  me  stoop  so  low  as  to 
hate  him— BcHjker  T    Washington. 

We  pledge- 

To  cure  the  hate  that  spawns  violence  by 
our  caring  and  compa-ssion 

They  said: 

Give  me  your  tired,  your  poor. 

Your  huddled  masses,  yearning  to  breathe 
free. 

The  wreKhed  refuse  of  your  t*em:ng  shore. 

Send  these,  the  homeless,  tempest -t.ist  to 
me— Emma  Lazarus  on  the  Statute  of 
Liberty 

We  pledge : 

To  open  our  homes  and  hearts  to  those  of 
all  races,  faiths  and  social  conditions.  To 
restore  broken  relationships  by  putting  right 
past  wTongs, 

COVER  N  M  F  NT 

They  said: 

I  have  had  so  many  instances  when  I 

have  been  controlled  by  some  other  power 
than  my  own  will,  that  "l  cannot  doubt  that 
this  power  comes  from  above— Abraha.m 
Lincoln, 

We  pledge: 

To  listen  to  God  each  day  seeking  the  in- 
spired plan  for  our  life  and  work,  and  ac- 
cepting change  In  our  basic  motives  where 
needed. 

They  said: 

Men  must  choose  to  be  governed  by  God,  or 
they  condemn  themselves  to  be  ruled  by 
tyrants— William  Penn 

We  pledge : 

To  build  a  world  free  from  blame  and  In- 
difference, hate  and  fear,  and  governed  by 
men  and  wo.men  who  are  governed  bv  God" 


REVENTJE  SHARING  RENEWAL  BILL 


HON,  MAX  S.  BAUCUS 

Of     MONIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATI\TS 

Wednesday.  May  12.  1976 

Mr.  BAUCUS  Mr.  Speaker,  as  many  of 
my  collearues  know  the  Committee'  on 
Government  Operations  on  May  6 
approved  H.R  13367  by  a  vote  of  39  to 
3.  This  legislation  is  formally  knowTi  a,-; 
a  bill  to  extend  and  amend  the  State  and 
Local  Fiscal  AssLstance  Act  of  1972 
Others  know  it  more  simply  as  the 
revenue  sharing  renewal  bill  By  wliat- 
ever  name,  its  approval  is  welcome  news 
to  local  government  officials  in  my  State 
and  throughout  the  countrv- 

T  am  submitting  today  a  brief  com- 
parison of  the  bill's  major  provisions 
with  the  existing  law: 
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pmo  VISION 

Duration  of  program. 
Funding. 


Allocation  formula. 


FXli;,NSI()Ns  or  HI  .MARKS 
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Eligible  local  governmenta 


Priority  exp«ndlture8. 


Citizen  participation. 


Reporting  requlrementa. 


Publicity  and  publication 


J/ 


requirements. 


Nondiscrimination  provlslpns. 


/ 


^ 


PRISENT      ACT      (PL.      92-512) 

5  years  (through  Dec.  31,  1976) 

Total  of  $30.2  billion  authorize',  a:.  !  ap- 
propriated from  a  trust  fund.  Aiiiium  pay- 
ments lncr©€wed  during  the  5  year  period 
trom  tS.S  billion  for  1972  to  $6  5  billion  for 
1976.  I 

St«t«8  may  elect  elthir  a  3  factor  (popula- 
tion, general  tax  effort  «nd  relative  Income) 
or  the  6  factor  fi  -n.u.n  rt-  ;>  ;  ivon,  urban- 
ized population.  1  .  'T  •  ;x  -  ,<.:'&  income, 
InooDM  tax  coUectton.s.  a:.  :  .-•n'-rai  tax  ef- 
fort.) Fund*  dlvldeii  -a  ...  each  State 
and  Its  local  governmenta  on  one-third,  two- 
thirds  basis,  and  among  eligible  local  gov- 
ernments according  to  3  factor  formula  de- 
scribed above.  ProvUlon  for  minimum  and 
maximum   local   allocations 

General  purpose  "units  of  local  govern- 
ments", (county,  municipality,  township)  a-s 
determined  by  Census  Bureau  for  general 
statistical  purposes.  Also,  Indian  tribes  and 
Alaskan  native  villages. 


Expenditure  of  funds  restricted  for  local 
units  of  government  to  8  specified  priority 
categories  plus  any  necessary  capital  expendi- 
tures. 

No  special  requirements  other  than  vise  of 
funds  in  accordance  with  State  and  local 
Uwa. 


Planned  and  actual   use  rep.j 
for  each  entitlement  period. 


rf.i!;'..'M 


EUu:h  report  mtist  be  pubUfi;.f^l  i:;  a  news- 
paper of  genera]  circuJaUon. 


Dl.scrlmlnatlon  prohibited  on  th-  .:r  :nds 
of  race,  color,  national  origin,  or  .'♦•■x  \i\  »ny 
program  or  activity  funded  by  the  Act. 


H.X.    13367 

3^4   yp.ir'.   (through  Sept    30.   I980i. 

Total  of  $24.9  blUlon  provldj'd  a.s  an  "en- 
titlement" (as  defined  in  Budget  Control 
Act),  at  annual  rate  of  $6  65  billion  for  Z\ 
years   Nc  provision  for  annual  Increases. 

No  change. 


Same,  except  that  an  ellirible  lii,'.'  ef- 
fective Oct  1,  1977.  mus;  a.-  !::;;  .  .  ■  iv.* 
or  receive  government  tra:i.;>'fr  payint:  Vs  !i_.- 
«ub8tantlal  performance  of  a*  lea.st  two 
munlclpal-lype  services,  and  n.ut  spend  a* 
least  lOT  of  its  total  expendr  -■■  '.  r  .-a.  : 
of  two  such  services;  latter  .-cquirt  ;;,t:.i 
waived  under  certain  circumstances. 

This  restriction  eliminated. 


Provisions  for  assuring  that  cltlzj^:.-;  are 
Informed  of  budget  proposals  and  are  tive.'i 
an  op[K)rtunlty  to  participate  i  ;!;••  :■:  !,•(■• 
ary  process.  At  least  two  publl  Ki-arin^:-  a-f 
required:  (a)  on  the  preparat.n  <'.  a  rep  r' 
on  the  proposed  u-se  of  funds  pnr.M'd  :r.der 
this  Act,  and  (b)  on  the  propo.'-e.i  ■.■  -' 
funds  In  relation  to  the  entire  Sta'i-  ^  .  «  ii 
budget  (may  tie  waived  under  certain  cir- 
cumstances). Opportunity  for  written  and 
oral  comments  by  clt'zens  mw*  Sx-  pr  >\\  i<d 
Secretary  may  waive  hearings  ^.'..cn-  .  •  is 
unreasonably  burdensome  in  relation  Uj 
entitlements. 

Report  required  for  each  entitlement  pe- 
riod on  the  proposed  u«e  of  funi1«  in  com- 
parison with  ciu-ren'  and  pa.-,-  W'-c  a-,  we:. 
as  a  comparison  of  .sn  :.  .-.<'•,  in  r^ni!!  n  t. 
the  relevant  functUn.t;  ;  •'.!>..■-  in  ilticla; 
budget.  Report  also  rf'ij nired  >n  the  !>-t\ia. 
use  of  funds  in  rela"  n  t.  :.M..!in-  r  .:: 
tlonal  Items  In  the  oRkia:  iiidi-v"  i ;  .  la'-er 
report   must  provide  an   exp   i     i-;  ■   .i:  7 

differences  between  propohod  .k:.d  v  ';.:  ase 
of  funds  provided  under  this  .A   t     i  nc  .'-.>:. 
tary  Is  required  to  provide  copi'>s  1.:  1  .a.    .->■ 
reports   to   the  Governors  of   •!!'    nspi-,  *n.e 
States. 

(1)  Public  notice  must  be  given  of  a  public 
hearing  to  be  held  at  least  7  days  prior  to 
publication  of  the  proposed  use  report. 

(2)  Proposed  u  0  r'.p.rt,  accompanied  by  t, 
narrative  summ.i".  r  entire  oflflclal  budee; 
prnpM'i.vd.  must  be  published  In  a  news;ia7>er 
■■r  ^.-n.  ral  Circulation.  :i'i  days  prnr  n  ,1  ;  iJ.- 
llc  hearing  on  the  h  :,ik-.- 

(3)  A  narrative  -  :n..n. ary  of  official  bud^ipi 
adopted  (Includ.)-  m  explanation  of 
changes  from  the  nr  ■-,<  ixl  budget),  must  be 
published  within  30  day.s  after  adoption. 

Secretary  is  authorized  to  waive  publlCA- 
tlon  requirements  when  It  Is  Impractical,  In- 
feaslble.   or   unreasonably  burdensome. 

( 1)  Bill  extends  present  prohibitions  to  In- 
clude religion,  a^e  and  handloftpF>ed  .statu;; 

(2)  Bill  provides  a  tritn-.-r  ine.-han.-.-r,  '.  -r 
suspen.Mon  of  revenue  sh.irim-  f  n..!  iV.c-f 
a  •. ;  '  iMon  has  been  establl.shed  t;.'  ..'h  » 
due  pr  xess  procedure,  either  1-  an  a.l.nlnl.^- 
tratlve  hearing  or  In  a  court 

(3)  Provisions  for  municipalities  to  corr.e 
into  voluntary  compliance  with  the  laA  ;><■- 
fore  suspension  of  such  funds. 

(4)  Attorneys  fee«  are  pr   vlded 
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PROVISION' 

Matching  prohibition 


Lobbying   prohibition. 


D»vlf^-Baron  .\c\_  pri.v'i.-,ion. 


PRESENT      ACT      IPL.      92-5121 

Funds  made  available  under  this  Act  may 
not  be  u.sed  as  a  recipient's  contribution  In 
a  Federal  program  requiring  financial 
matching. 

None. 


Independent 
governments. 


ai!d!t=    of    .-state    and    local 


Prevailing  area  wage  rate  must  be  paid  It 
25 ""i  or  more  of  a  conjstructlon  project's  cost 
Is  financed  with  funds  made  available  by 
this  act 

Nti  requirement 


Annual  refx>rt  to  Congress, 


Modernization  pri)vislon. 


Secretary  is  required  to  report  by  March  1 
of  each  year  on  the  operation  and  status  of 
the  trust  fund  during  the  preceding  ascal 
year. 


None 


H.E     13367 

This    prohibition    eliminated. 


Fund-s  may  not  be  used,  directly  or  Indi- 
rectu.  for  lobbying  or  other  activities  In- 
tended to  influence  any  legislation  regard- 
ing the  provisions  of  the  .^ct.  However,  dues 
paid  to  National  or  State  associations  are 
exempt  from  this  prohibition 

25',  limitation  eliminated  Davis-Bacon 
provisions  apply  if  any  funds  provided  by 
this  Act  are  used   in  a  construction  prolect. 

Secretary  is  directed  to  Issue  regulations 
req -airing  an  annual  and  independent  audit 
of  each  recipient's  finances  Secretary  Is  au- 
thorized to  provide  for  less  frequent  audits, 
or  abbreviated  or  simplified  audit  procedures, 
when  a'udit  costs  are  unreasonably  burden- 
some m  relation  to  entitlements  Secretary 
IS  also  directed  to  provide  for  the  availabil- 
ity. itLspection  and  reproduction  of  audit 
reports 

In  addition  to  reporting  on  the  operation 
and  status  of  the  entitlement  program,  the 
Secretary  Is  required  to  make  a  comprehen- 
sive rep)ort  by  January  15  of  each  year  on 
the  implementation  and  administration  of 
the  Act 

Sets  as  a  goal  the  preparation  by  States 
of  a  plan  for  modernizing  and  revitalizing 
state  and  local  government  It  requires  each 
State  to  submit  to  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  an  annual  report  on  the  State's 
progress  in  achieving  governmental  reform 
and  modernization,  and  it  establishes  a  pro- 
cedure for  each  State's  modernization  plan 
to  be  developed  and  implemented.  It  sets  a 
broad  series  of  noncontroverstsJ  and  non- 
exclusive criteria  as  to  what  Is  meant  by 
modernization.  There  is  no  penalty  connect- 
ed with  a  State's  failure  to  develop  and  pur- 
sue such  a  program  other  than  a  reporting 
of  that  fact  to  the  Treasurv  Secretary. 


TTTF  \Tr.I„^OE  OF  OhK  LAWN  WILL 
C  KIKBK.MT::   ITS   67TH   BIRTHDAY 

HON.  MARTIN  A.  RUSSO 

or     ILLINOlS 

IN  thf:  H(.)rsp:  of  representatives 
\\'i'dnci<day.  May  12.  1976 

Mr.  RUSSO  Mr.  S;>eak.er.  I  would  like 
to  take  a  brief  mompnt  of  my  colleague."^' 
tiir.i-  '  .  make  them  aware  of  an  event 
w  :.;'■;•!  will  be  Uiking  place  on  Sunday, 
Mav  1(],  in  the  Third  Congre.s.sional  DLs- 
!ri:-*  (if  Illmoi.'... 

On  thi.';  dat«.  the  villaRC  of  Oak  Lawn 
will  be  celebrating  its  67th  birthday  with 
an  out-door  party  to  be  held  between  2 
and  6  p.m.  at  the  Oak  Lawn  %'illage  hall 

The  event  will  have  all  the  celebration 
trappings  of  a  smg-a-long.  picnic 
lunches,  a  huge  birthday  rake  and  chil- 
dren's activities  But  iLs  outstanding 
charact,eristic  will  be  that  of  an  entire 
corrjnunity  joining  t.ogcther  to  reaffirm 
their  solidarity  in  thi.s  Bicentennial  Year 
.^.s  Mrs.  Dorothy  Olsen.  chairman  of  the 
Cmk  Law:.  Bicentennial  Committee 
states: 

The  birthday  [Hirty  is  one  of  the  oflicliil 
Bicentennial  eventj<  in  Oak  Lawn  It  lit.s  our 
theme  of  'I  <■•  s  all  Mix  m  '76   " 

A  brief  lu.story  of  Oak  l>awn  is  a  testa- 
ment to  America's  strengths  and  surely 
a  rea-sor.  lor  looking  t^  the  future  -with 


bright  hoi>e.  From  its  inception  as  "Black 
Oak.s  Settlement,"  which  can  be  traced 
back  to  1842,  with  the  purcha.se  by  John 
Simpson  of  property  now  bordering  along 
9,5th  and  Central,  through  1880  when 
the  Wabash  Railroad  laid  tracks  in  Oak 
Lawn  and  continuing  on  to  February  4. 
1909  when  a  group  of  citizens  held  a 
meeting  tn  Larson's  Hall  to  petition 
James  Rose.  IllinoLs  secretarj-  of  state. 
for  incorporation,  Oak  Lawn  has  been  a 
cornerstone  of  growth  and  an  example  of 
democracy  in  action  to  all. 

I  .salute  the  present  and  past  residents 
of  Oak  Lawn  on  their  accomplishments 
and  charge  their  successors  v.-\th  the 
resfKinsibility  of  continued   progress. 


of  stockings  and  one  pair  of  shoes. 
Throughout  the  war.  the  colonies  found 
It  difficult  to  keep  a  sufficientlv-  large 
number  of  men  under  arms  Colonist^ 
w-ere  reluctant  to  enlLst  for  long  periods. 
creating  for  their  commanders  the  addi- 
tional burdens  of  persuadmg  them  to  re- 
enlist  or  of  finding  replacements. 

John  Adams  described  the  problem  in- 
volved in  getting  long-term  enlistments: 

■Was  it  credible  that  men  who  ro\;!d  get  at 
home  better  living.  :more  comfortable  lodg- 
ings, more  than  double  the  wages,  in  safety. 
not  exposed  to  the  sicknesses  of  the  camp, 
would  bind  them^selves  during  the  war?  I 
knew  It  to  be  Im.possible       .  . 


TWO  HUNDRED  YEARS  AGO 
TODAY 


A  SALUTE  TO  JOSEPH  A    BICKETT— 
SOUTH  CAROLINA  CAN  BE  PROUD 


HON.  CHARLES  E.  WIGGINS 

OF    CALIFGENIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  May  12.  1976 

Mr  WIGGINS.  Mr  Speaker.  200  years 
ago,  on  May  10.  1776.  a  committee  ap- 
pointed to  take  into  consideratton  the 
state  of  the  eastern  department  recom- 
mended to  Congress  that  any  soldier  who 
agreed  to  reenlist  for  a  3 -year  period 
should  be  given  one  felt  hat.  one  pair 


HON.  JOHN  W.  JENRETTE.  JR, 

OF    SOrTH    CAKOLI.NA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  May  12.  1976 

Mr  JENRETTE  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  express  my  congratulations  and 
respect  for  a  truly  outstanding  citizen  of 
my  district.  Mr.  Jaseph  A,  Bickett.  of 
Florence  Mr  Bickett  has  been  named 
Small  Business  Person  of  the  Year  in 
South  Carolina,  and  he  is  repre.senting 
the  State  of  South  Carolina  in  the  com- 


( 
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petition  for  the  National  $nial!  Business 
Person  of  the  Year  Award,  uhich  will  be 
announced  thi.s  week  here  |n  our  Nation's 
Capital. 

Mr.  Bickett  began  In  1959  with  a 
frozen-food  business  operrted  out  of  his 
home  His  hard  work  anc  perseverance 
has  developed  this  small  iperatlon  Into 
a  multimillion-dollar  bislness  which 
has  now  grown  from  one  t  -uck  operating 
from  a  couple  of  deep  f  'eezers  in  the 
laundry  room  of  his  home  to  13  vehicles 
operating  from  a  modem  L4.000-square- 
foot  warehouse  and  oCBce  facility. 

Joe  Bickett  is  an  exanmjle  of  what  a 
person  can  do  with  hard  wark,  ingenuity. 
perseverance,  and  honesty  in  this  coun- 
try. His  constant  stri\ing 
cellent  service  and  quality 


to  provide  ex- 
at  a  fair  price 


has  made  him  not  only  a  1  ilghly  success 
ful    businessman,    but   a    well -respected 
citizen  throughout  the  Flc  rence  commu- 
nity and  the  State  of  Sout  i  Carolina. 

Joe  Bickett  is  living  te  tlmony  to  the 
fact  that  the  American  di  earn  can  come 
true  for  people  with  comm  itment  to  solid 
American  values  and  beflefs — honesty, 
hard  work,  and  ambition. 

With  more  men  like  J4e  Bickett  our 
Nation  would  be  a  better  find  more  pro- 
ductive country. 


AVIATION  REFDRM 


HON    TENO  RONCALIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRH3E>rTATIVES 

Wednesday.  May  L.  1976 

Mr  RONCALIO  Mr  Speaker.  I  am 
today  introducing  legislation  for  myself 
and  in  behalf  of  the  gaitleman  from 
Georgia  <  Mr.  Stuc  key  >  to  curtail  the 
over-regulation  of  the  ai  "line  industry. 

The  American  people  tiave  made  it 
clear  they  want  our  Nati  in  deregulated 
and  debureaucratlzed  Mf  ny  of  us  have 
urged,  long  and  often,  his  necessary 
reform.  Now,  the  bill  I  ai  n  offering,  the 
Air  Transportation  Act  of  1976,  makes  it 
possible  to  begin  translai  In g  our  words 
into  deeds. 

Beginning  in  1938,  tl"  e  Civil  Aero- 
nautics Board  effectively  lelped  nourish 
and  foster  the  fledgling  a  Irline  industry 
into,  by  almost  any  meaj  ure.  the  finest 
air  system  in  the  world. 

However,  the  airline  In  lustry  of  1976 
is  far  different  than  tha  .  of  nearly  40 
years  ago.  The  system  of  iirline  regula- 
tion so  vital  then  is  today 
tatlon  Secretary  Willian 
put  it  so  well,  "fundame:  it 
herently  deficient." 

The  problem,  in  short 
competition  The  CAB  hj  s  rigidly  kept 
out  potential  new  comj  anies.  It  has 
tightly  regulated  what  air  ine  may  fly  to 
what  city,  and  it  has  regu  arly  inlilblted 
price  reductions. 

The  result  is  fares  that  are  excessive, 
forcing  passengers  to  she  11  out  far  too 
much  of  their  hard-earm  d  money  and 
effectively  discouraging  mi  .ny  Americans 
from  flying  at  all.  At  the  sa  me  time,  how- 
ever, airline  profits,  exc  ipt  in  a  few 
"boom"   years,   have  beei    too   low   or. 


as  Transpor- 

T.    Coleman 

tally  and  In- 

is  a  lack  of 
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sometimes,  nonexLstent,  draine<l  .iu;i\  by 
lavish  scheduling,  half -empty  fli^liLs.  and 
a  variety  of  frills. 

My  legLslation  will  greatly  reduce  and 
in  .some  e'a.ses  eliminate  this  over- regula- 
tion. It  will  provide  a  dw^e  of  American 
free  entfrpn.se.  iJie  .same  system  that 
works  so  well  in  other  industrie.s 

Through  gradual  decontrol  o\er  a  4- 
year  period,  the  bill  will  allow  qualified 
new  companies  into  the  airline  business, 
it  will  allow  existing  lines  to  expand  Into 
new  markets,  it  will  allow  price  competi- 
tion, and  it  will  end  CAB  regulation  over 
who  may  fly  where.  Included  are  safe- 
guards to  assure  smaller  commuriltles 
that  their  air  service  will  be  continued  at 
least  10  years,  an  assurance  they  do  not 
have  today. 

Extensive  studies  and  the  California 
and  Texas  experiences  with  non-CAB- 
regulated  airlines  indicate  the  results:  a 
healthier  airline  industry,  more  jobs  be- 
cause of  the  expanding  demand,  and  fare 
reductions  upwards  of  20  percent. 

I  believe  the  evidence  Is  clear  and 
overwhelming  that  we  should  move  from 
regulation  to  competition  in  the  airline 
Industry  The  unanswered  questions  are 
how,  how  fast,  and  how  far? 

The  Aviation  Subcommittee  has  re- 
cently started  a  series  of  hearings  on 
these  very  questions  The  administra- 
tion's reform  bill  and  measures  to  revise 
some  basic  CAB  procedures  have  already 
been  submitted  The  CAB  itself  is  urg- 
ing less  regulation  and  is  proposing  some 
suggested  changes.  The  legislation  I  am 
offering  today  will  further  increase  the 
options  available  to  the  subcommittee  as 
it  works  to  reform  this  basic  transporta- 
tion system. 


THE   CONGRESSIONAL   BUDGET 


HON.  LEE  H.  HAMILTON 

u»    1ND1.\.N,\ 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  May  12.J1976 

Mr.  HAMILTON  Mr.  Speaker.  I  in- 
clude my  Washington  Report  entitled 
"The  Congressional  Budget": 

THE    CONORKSSIONAl.     BUDCBT 

By  surprlsln^y  solid  majorities  the  Con- 
grees  has  adopted  a  budget  resolution  .setting 
q>endlng  and  revenue  tarRets.  budget  prlorl- 
tlee  and  economic  soals  for  the  coming  year. 

This  action  Is  talien  pursuant  to  the  re- 
quirements of  the  Budget  and  Impoundment 
Control  Act,  landmark  legislation  which 
eetabllahes  procedures  by  which  Congress 
seta  fiscal  policy  and  budget  priorities.  In 
the  past.  Congress  dealt  with  the  federal 
budget  piecemeal  through  Individual  appro- 
priations and  revenue  mea&iu-es,  with  final 
spending  and  taxing  level.s  the  haphazard  re- 
sults of  the  collective  actions  of  the  Con- 
grees.  No  attention  was  paid  by  the  Congress 
to  the  overall  Impact  of  the  budget  on  the 
economy  and  the  whole  proceas  was  per- 
ceived as  confusing  and  even  lrresp)onslble. 

The  new  proce8.s,  which  was  given  a  trial - 
run  last  year,  does  away  with  the  piecemeal 
approach  by  requiring  the  Congre.ss  first  to 
set  spending  and  revenue  targets  for  the 
forthconUng  fiscal  year  before  any  spending 
or  taxing  measures  can  be  considered.  After 
Congress  acts  to  set  these  targets,  a  second 
resolution  will  revise  the  targets  and  eetab- 
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llah  then  a  mandatory  celling  which  ran 
only  be  brpattied  by  a  .special  vote 

Thl.s  f)rt><;es.';  forces  the  Coiigre.SK  to  grapple 
with  the  overall  size  of  the  f<"d«'ral  budget 
and  wltli  tiie  alluration  of  fe<leral  fxinda 
among  C()mf>eUng  piirposes.  K'.ich  as  defence, 
health,  and  Income  maintenance  It  also 
makes  the  Congreoe  u.se  the  budget  as  a 
tool  of  economic  policy  and  requires  the 
Congress  to  determine  how  much  .stimulus 
or  restraint  the  economy  needs  by  setting 
overall  spending  and  revenue  levels. 

Willie  I  support  these  steps  toward  better 
fiscal  discipline  taken  by  the  Congress,  I  also 
bellev-e  that  the  Congress  does  not  wholly  or 
exclusively  deserve  a  reputation  for  fiscal 
irreBfjonslblllty.  Congress  has  substantially 
reduced  the  Presidents  appropriation  request 
each  year  for  the  past  thirty  years  In  the 
past  five  years  the  Congress  has  actually  re- 
duced the  President's  appropriations  request 
by  $308  billion  During  this  period  the  Con- 
gress also  Increased  spending  through  legis- 
lation other  than  appropriation  blll.s  by  $30  5 
billion,  but  most  of  this  was  In  social  security 
programs  which  are  self -financed  through 
the  payroll  tax 

Here  are  the  budget  proposals  for  the  fiscal 
year  beginning  October  1  In  billions  of 
dollars : 

President: 

Outlays    $395  8 

Revenue    361  3 

Deficit    44  6 

Congress: 

Outlays   413  3 

Revenue    362  5 

Deficit    50  8 

The  CongreM  believes  that  the  President 
has  understated  expendlttires  (eg.,  his 
budget  does  not  Include  funds  of  $12  billion 
for  a  Veterans'  cost-of-living  benefit  In- 
crea.se)  and  overstated  receipts  (e.g.  the 
President  Is  overly  optimistic  by  about  $3 
million  In  expecting  Income  from  off-shore 
oil  receipts),  bringing  his  adjusted  deficit  to 
about  $49  billion  So,  while  the  Congressional 
budget  totals  are  larger  than  President  Ford's, 
they  are  not  a  great  deal  larger 

In  Its  budget  resolution  the  Congress 
agrees  with  the  President  on  the  level  of  de- 
fense sp>endlng,  on  a  limitation  on  federal 
pay  Increases  and  on  the  need  to  reduce  the 
cost  of  the  food  stamp  program  The  Con- 
gress challenges  the  President  principally  on 
bis  economic  program  and  Jobs.  The  Con- 
gress believes  that  the  Pre.sldenfs  budget  is 
tight  enough  to  constitute  a  real  risk  to 
continued  economic  recovery  from  the  re- 
cession and  Judges  that  some  extra  spending 
Is  appropriate  to  push  the  economy  harder 
toward  growth  without  incurring  any  serious 
penalty  in  added  inflation.  The  Congressional 
budget  proposes  the  creation  of  approxi- 
mately 11  mUllon  more  Jobs  than  the  Pres- 
ident  provides   for   In   his   budget. 

Both  the  President  and  the  Congress  are 
sensitive  to  the  peoples  fear  of  inflation  If 
the  budget  merely  extended  present  prillcy 
into  next  year,  the  budget  would  be  about 
$12  bUlion  more  than  the  Congressional  res- 
olution provides.  / 

The  Congress  is  gratifiea  that  a  far  lower 
deficit  is  needed  this  year  than  last,  but  it 
Is  not  satisfied  with  deficit  budgets  and  It 
Is  striving  for  balanced  budgets  in  three  to 
five  years.  The  key  to  reducing  the  federal 
deficit  is  getting  the  economy  back  to  full 
employment.  For  every  percentage  point  of 
unemployment  In  excess  of  4'^  .  the  federal 
deficit  increases  by  $16  billion  The  federal 
Treasury  loses  $14  billion  In  tax  revenues 
(Since  Jobless  people  don't  pay  taxes)  and 
must  pay  out  an  additional  $2  billion  in  un- 
employment compenstion  and  related  public 
assistance  costs.  If  the  economy  were  oper- 
ating today  at  a  4%  unemployment  level 
(Instead  of  Its  present  7.5 '~r  Jobless  level) 
there  would  be  a  $6  billion  surplus  In  the 
federal  budget 
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.So  far.  the  Congressional  budget  proce.s.<; 
has  been  remarkably  surces-sful  It  remains  to 
be  seen  whether  as  diverse  a  group  as  the 
United  States  Congress  has  the  will  and  the 
discipline  to  continue  to  make  the  process 
work.  My  g\ic«;  is  the  process  will  not  break 
down,  and  that  the  whole  pijwer  of  budget 
making  and  economic  strategy,  once  left 
solely  to  the  President,  will  be  used  more 
wisely  for  the  benefit  of  the  people  as  It  Is 
shared  by  the  Congress  and  the  President. 


TIME    TO    EXAMINE    ALCOHOL    ADS 

HON.  EDWARD  P.  BOLAND 

OF    MASSACHT7SETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wcdnesdav.  May   12.  1976 

Mr  BOLAND  Mr  Speaker,  the  figures 
on  alcohol  abu.se  in  this  country  never 
fail  to  astound  me  Alcoholism  or  alcohol 
abuse  figures  prominently  in  damaging 
our  business,  our  .schools  and.  indeed,  our 
ver>'  society.  The  national  statistics  on 
auto  accidents,  crime,  and  mental  illness 
also  reflect  widespread  abu.se  of  alcohol 

While  the  last  decade  has  seen  much 
achievement  and  study  in  the  field  of 
hard  drug  abuse,  little  has  been  done 
to  study  the  impact  of  the  most  widely 
used  drug,  alcohol,  on  our  society.  I  be- 
lieve the  time  is  here  for  examining  the 
role  of  alcohol  in  the  United  States 

One  aspect  of  the  alcohol  problem  is 
the  effect  of  advertising  on  the  American 
public.  This  issue  is  discussed  in  the  in- 
sightful article  by  Colman  McCartliy 
that  appeared  in  today's  Washington 
Post.  I  have  included  that  article  here: 
aovektisinc:  a  contribitor  to  alcohol 
Abuse? 
}y  Colman  McCarthy) 
1,500  people  now  In  Washington 
for  the  annual  conference  of  the  National 
ComicU  on  Alcoholism,  one  of  the  nagging 
qtlestions  involves  the  effects  of  media  ad- 
vertising on  alcohol  abu.se.  Those  at  the 
conference,  whether  the  physician  who  treats 
the  upper  class  alcoholic  at  a  privat*  hospital 
or  the  social  worker  who  runs  the  flophouse 
for  skid  row  victims,  know  graphically  the 
raw  results  of  alcohol  abuse  among  the  na- 
tion's ten  million  alcoholics  and  the  four  of 
five  people  in  their  Immediate  family. 

Alcoholism  or  alcohol  abuse  figures  one 
way  or  another  in  50  per  cent  of  all  first 
admissions  to  mental  hospitals.  50  per  cent 
of  all  arrests  In  the  United  States,  50  per  cent 
of  the  nation's  highway  deaths  and  40  per 
cent  of  all  problems  before  family  courts. 
Though  alcohol  abuse  Is  seldom  the  subject 
of  the  "crackdown"  that  one  politician  or 
another  regularly  calls  for  In  speeches  on 
drugs.  It  remains  unchallenged  as  the  na- 
tion's number  one  hard  drug  Tlie  375,000 
addicts  hooked  on  heroin  are  a  small  per- 
centage of  the  ten  million  alcohol  addicts. 
While  the  drinking  goes  on.  the  beer  Industry 
spent  (In  1974)  more  than  $100  million  in 
advertLslng.  the  distilled  spirits  Industry 
spent  $160  mUllon  and  the  wim-  makers  $50 
million.  The  pitches  range  from  Mickey 
Mantle  and  Whltey  Ford  bragging  In  TV 
commercials  that  they  belong  to  the  beer 
drinkers  hall  of  fame"  to  newspaper  ads  list- 
ing prices.  Sen.  William  D  Hathaway,  chair- 
man of  the  .Senate  Subcommittee  on  Alco- 
holism and  Narcotics,  wondered  at  hearings 
in  March:  "Is  all  this  efiort  devuted.  eus  .some 
advertLsers  claim,  only  to  Inducing  people 
who  already  drink  to  shift  from  one  brand 
to  another?  How  much  of  It  Is  actually  de- 
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signed  to  encourage  non -drinkers  to  start? 
To  encourage  moderate  drinkers  to  drink 
more''  In  other  words,  to  create  an  over- 
whelming cultural  atmosphere  in  which 
drinking  Is  second  nature  to  everyone  over 
the  age  of  12''" 

The  questions  are  general,  but  that  some- 
one in  power  Ls  discussing  them  at  all  has 
to  be  seen  a.s  an  advance  It  Is  true  that  no 
one  can  argue  factually  that  a  ban  on  alco- 
hol commercials  and  ads  would  lower  the 
disease  rate.  If  only  because  the  specific 
causes  of  alcoholism  are  a  mystery,  nor  has 
anyone  ever  tried  to  document  what  per- 
centage of  alcoholics  first  drifted  Into  their 
addiction  because  of  a  persuasive  ad  cam- 
paign. Alcoholism  was  a  problem  before  tele- 
vision and  long  before  Madison  Avenue  was 
paved  over  with  Jingles  and  slogans  Granted 
all  of  that,  a  large  n\imber  of  health  author- 
ities are  convinced  that  the  advertising  of 
beer,  wine  and  liquor  has  sfjme  linkage  to 
what  is  clearly  a  devastating  disease  a.'id  not 
from  the  Temperance  League 

TTie  exact  nature  of  that  linkage  isn't 
known,  nor  is  the  degree  to  which  controls 
ought  to  be  exerted  But  proposals  are  being 
made.  Last  year,  in  HEW's  "Forward  Plan  for 
Health,"  one  of  the  options  presented  was 
to  "restrict  ads  for  alcoholic  beverages  or 
exclude  such  advertising  as  a  deductible 
buslne.ss  expense  for  tax  purpose.s  "  That  Is 
one  idea  At  the  hearings  of  the  subcommit- 
tee, others  were  ofTered  that  ranged  from  a 
defense  of  lndu.'=try  self-regulation  to  a  ban 
on  all  alcoholic  advertising  except  for  price 
Information. 

The  latter  position  was  argued  by  Dr.  Sid- 
ney Wolfe,  of  the  Health  Research  Group 
"The  one  aspect  of  alcohol  which  clearly 
distinguishes  It  from  anything  else  that  is 
advertised,  with  the  possible  exception  of 
cigarettes,  where  the  evidence  for  physical 
addiction  is  less  complete,  is  that  it  is  an 
addicting  substance:  there  is  no  other  addict- 
ing substance  which  is  advertised  m  this 
country.  .  .  .  The  advertising  of  any  addict- 
ing substance  .  .  is  really  against  the 
health  and  Interests  of  this  country  ' 

Among  the  other  strategies  offered  were 
a  campaign  of  equal-time  "counter-adver- 
tising," and  calls  for  the  Federal  Trade  Com- 
mission-rather than  the  Bureau  of  .Alcohol. 
Tobacco  and  Firearms — to  be  given  more 
strength  to  Judge  deception  or  unfairness  in 
alcohol  advertising.  An  TTTC  official  .said  that 
"we  would  be  prepared  to  consider  an  investi- 
gation of  an  ad  where  a  strong  argument 
could  be  made  that  from  the  face  of  the  ad 
Itself  It  would  be  of  .special  appeal  to  the 
abuser"  But  the  official  said  the  commis- 
sion lacked  "a  broad  base  of  data,"  and 
therefore  "we  are  not  in  a  position  to  break 
entirely  new  ground  on  whether  there  is  a 
widespread  problem  prow-lng  out  of  a  rela- 
tionship between  advertising  and  alcohol 
abuse." 

Spokesmen  for  the  television  industry  de- 
fended the  self-regiilation  of  the  Television 
Code  Review  Board,  and  the  National  Associ- 
ation of  Broadcasters  Code  .Authority  Refer- 
ring to  the  nation's  100  million  drinkers,  and 
the  10  per  cent  alcoholics  among  them. 
Thomas  Sw.ifTord  of  CBS  said  that  "these  are 
the  facts  of  life,  and  since  television  refiects 
the  standards  and  mores  of  society,  it  would 
be  unreal  to  try  to  portray  a  society  without 
alcohol."  He  spoke  of  his  industry's  "endeavor 
to  deemphasize  the  use  oT  alcohol" 

The  strength  of  this  deemphasis  was  ques- 
tioned by  Nicholas  Johnson  of  the  National 
Citizens  Committee  on  Broadcasting.  He  re- 
ferred to  "the  gross  disproportion  in  the 
showing  of  the  use  of  alcohol  on  television 
and  the  actual  liquid  consumption  patterns 
of  the  American  people"  Of  the  182  gallons 
of  liquid  the  average  American  consumes  a 
year,  liquor  is  in  eighth  plsice,  with  about  two 
gallons.  But  on  tele\i.slon  programs,  liquor  is 
used  24  times  as  much  as  coffee,  of  which 
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Americans  consume  32  gallons  a  year  It  is 
used  120  tim.e;.  more  than  milk,  even  though 
citizens  drink  12  times  more  milk  than  liquor 
m  real  life 

One  conclusion  from  all  these  views  Is 
that  the  discussion  is  only  beginning  Spe- 
cialists in  the  field  of  alcoholism  are  grate- 
ful for  the  attention,  because  they  have  long 
been  dismayed  at  the  way  politicians  take 
tough  stands  against  herom  or  cocAine  but 
say  or  do  comparatively  little  alxjut  the 
greater  devastations  of  alcohol  abuse  Sen. 
Hathaway  noted  that  most  of  the  $160  mil- 
lion the  federal  government  spends  on  alco- 
holism is  for  p>ersorL.s  who  already  have  the 
disease,  with  only  $10  mulion  devoted  to  pre- 
vention. Much  of  this  prevention  involves 
education.  Yet  If  liquor  is  the  most  common 
drink  on  television  and  several  hundred  mil- 
lion dollars  are  spent  on  media  advertising. 
Sen.  H.ithaway  hit  on  a  major  tss\ie  when 
he  asked  'how  this  massive  barrage  of  'in- 
formation' about  alcohol  affects  oar  nation's 
health" 

As  for  the  senator's  questions  on  what  the 
liquor  industry  and  its  advertisers  are  seek- 
ing, an  answer  appears  in  the  current  Issue 
of  Buslnes.s  Week  John  E  Bierwnrth,  who. 
as  the  non-drinking  chairman  of  National 
DistUlers  and  Chemical  Corporation,  spent  25 
years  turning  his  firm  away  from  liquor  pro- 
duction in  fa\or  of  chemicals,  said  "1  didn't 
think  the  liquor  business  sliould  expand  and 
grow  ■you  shouldn't  encourage  more  f>eople 
to  drink  or  people  to  drink  more  "  Bierwirth. 
now  80.  no  longer  runs  the  company  Its  new 
head  Drummond  C  Bell  has  other  ideas  and 
Is  emphatic  about  Increasing  National's 
liquor  earnings  "Liquor  Is  a  great  cash  gen- 
erator There  is  little  or  no  capital  invest- 
ment, and  all  the  profits  are  cash." 


OCCUPATIONAL  HEALTH  AND  SAFE- 
TY ACT  CAUSING  PROBLEMS 


HON.  THOMAS  J.  DOWNEY 

or    NFW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  May  12.  1976 

Mr.  DOWNEY  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  Occupational  Safety  and 
Health  Act  of  1970  created  national  job 
safety  and  health  standards  in  an  effort 
to  protect  America's  workers  The  law 
was  aimed  at  reducing  the  14,000  annuaJ 
deaths  and  innumerable  injurie.'^  which 
the  National  Safetj"  Council  attributed 
to  accidents  in  the  workplace. 

Five  years  after  passage  of  PubUc  Law 
91-596,  the  imm^ise  number  of  problems 
stemming  from  the  enforcement  of  the 
act  are  requiring  the  increased  attri- 
tion of  legislators  and  thtf  public.  There 
is  'Widespread  doubt  as  to  whether  the 
act  has  been  effective  in  meeting  its 
primary-  objectives 

Recently  I  con^iucteda  survey  of  small 
businesses  in  my  congressional  district 
to  determine  the  attitudes  ol  busmes.s- 
men  and  women  toward  this  legislation. 
The  response  was  quite  impressive. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to  insert  for 
the  record  the  results  of  this  survey,  to- 
gether with  a  sample  of  the  comments 
■which  I  received  from  con-stituents  about 
OSHA 

I  would  also  like  to  thank  my  colleague, 
Congressman  Edward  W  Pattison  of 
New  York,  on  w-hose  excellent  work  In 
this  area  my  survey  was  based 

The  survev  follows: 


r 
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,  GcnarsI  qunlions: 

1    Xie  OSHA  rBgulation^  ciMr  r 
datined     ind     understan' 
Mbttr  20 

2.  Oo«s    imposition     ot    OSH  \ 

standaid?  «f¥«  the  putpo:  a 
ot  protecting  the  Mlety  it 
workers^    _  _ .  63 

3.  In  iou:  «i»w,  does  complitni  e 

with  the  <^t3ndards  place  i  n 
undue  economic  hardsh  p 
on  individual  tifm5'  .  69 

4.  Should  inspectors,  aftei  givii  g 

a  atalion  to  an  employ*  , 
be  compelled  to  outline  pr  - 
cedutes  for  correcting  tl  e 
violation? -  9' 

5.  If  ottsita  or  onsite  consult 

tions  between  OSHA  expai 
and    employers    could    la 
>  conducted  without  fear     I 

employers'    receiving   cit 
tions,  would  this  be  a  col - 
structive  change  in   OSHV 
prwedures' 

6.  Should  OSHA  be  compelled  I ) 

develop  an  economic  in  - 
pact  statement  (or  il  i 
standards?.     .  . 

7.  Should    grants    or    loans    b  t 

made    available    to    sm^jl 
businessmen    and    (af'""rr 
to  enable  them  to  cor' 
with  OSHA  regulation."  

8.  Do  you  believe  that  it  i     '•»■       _ 

responsibility  of  the  Gove  i 
ment  to  protect  the  salekr 
and  health  of  workef 
through  regulation  m 
business? J..         5' 
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Employers 

whose  premises 

have  been 

inspected 


employers 

whose  premises 

have  not  been 

inspected 


Composite 
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37 
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88 
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No 


79 
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24 


Caiployeis 

premises 
have  be*n 

inspected 


f  mpk)»eis 

whose  premises 

have  not  tieen 

inspected 


CoflipoMte 


Vm 


No 


Vm 


No 


II.  Tko  intpectioii  process: 

1.  How  many  times  fiis  yoof 
establishment  boon  in- 
spected? 


90 


91 


10 


3« 


43 


too  0  94 

96  4  93 

93  7  76 


63 


37 


59 


24 
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2.  Old    the   inspector    give   you 

advance  notice  of  his  in- 
tention to  inspect  your 
establishment  before  he 
arrived' 

3.  Old  the  inspector  display  his 

credentials? 

4.  Old  the  inspector  ask  to  meet 

the  appropriate  official  of 
your  company? 

5  Old  you  ask  to  see  any  docu- 

ment authorizing  the  in- 
spection?  

6  Old  you  protest  in  any  way 

against  the  inspection? 

7  Did  you  ask  for  a  doUy  of  the 

inspection' . . 

8  Before   leaving,   did   the   in- 

spector tell  you  whether  or 
not     he     found     apparent 

violations? 

9.  As  a  result  of  the  inspoction, 
did  you  receive  citations  or 
proposed  penalties' 
10  Old  you  receive  the  citations 
or  proposed  penalties  within 
a  reasonable  time  after  the 
inspection'     

11.  Were  ^ou  allowed  a  reasonable 

period  of  lime  in  which  to 
abate  the  violation? 

12.  Old  you  appeal' 


6 
96 

84 

22 

10 

10 


94 
4 

16 

78 
90 

90 


88  12 

82  18 


73 


80 
28 


27 


20 
72 


The  following  is  a  sami  le  of  some  of 
the  comments  which  I  lave  received 
from  small  businessmen  and  women 
about  OSHA : 

OSHA  regulations,  puttln  ;  the  responsi- 
bility of  compliance  on  the  worker,  drasti- 
cally reduces  the  effectlven<  ss  of  the  regu- 
lation. 

There  are  certain  standar  Is  that  are  un- 
realistic. ...  In  addition,  a  time  period 
should  be  allowed  the  contt  ictor  to  reason- 
ably comply  with  any  viola)  Lons  the  Inspec- 
tor cites. 

Do  not  forward  (my  answe  sj  to  OSHA. 

Because  Congress  or  a  g  "oup  ot  ofQclaLs 
pass  laws  and  regulations  against  unsafe 
situations  and  noise  does  lot  make  them 
disappear. 

If  you  were  a  small  bii  slnessman  with 
OSHA.  EPA  and  the  preser  t  tax  laws,  you 
would  go  crazy.  We  cant  accumulate  the 
capital    to    buy    new    mach  nes  OSHA 

says  you  cant  have  noise  In  your  plant.  We 
have  spent  a  minimum  of  (i  0,000  to  comply 
with  OSHA. 

I  feel  a  great  problem  Is  \  hat  the  Inspec- 
tors are  not  experienced  In  vorklngs  of  the 
various  machines  and  type  3f  special  work 
being  done  In  some  shops  Bind  are  there- 
fore creating  great  problem  i  In  doing  cer- 
tain types  of  work  and  even  c  reatlng  dangers 
that  were  not  there  before. 

The  small  shop  la  of  coi  rse  In  fear  of 
OSHA.  .  .  .  The  constant  prospect  of  In- 
stant Inspections  and  fines  hangs  like  an 
axe  over  the  heads  of  the  smi  11  businessman 
who  Is  trying  as  best  he  c  an  to  make  a 
living  for  himself  and  his  ei  iployees 

In  my  opinion  OSHA  stand  irds  are  worth- 
while but  the  byslnessman  a  lould  be  better 
alerted  to  their  standards  e  tid  Inspections 
should  Include  time  periods  to  comply  be- 
fore citations  are  Issued. 

We  had  an  electrician  on  tbe  premises  re- 
pairing a  violation  t>efore  th  *  inspector  ar- 
rived. The  violation  was  repa  Ired  before  the 
Inspector  left  and  we  still  i  ecelved  a  fine 


We  were  fined  for  not  having  OSHA  forms- 
forms  that  there  Is  no  way  of  getting 

The  requirements  of  OSHA  andSthe  Labor 
Department  are  not  always  compatible  There 
should  only  be  one  set  of  rules  so  that  there 
can  be  no  contradictions  or  compromises 

I  think  It  Is  a  complicated  mess  due  to 
the  fact  Inspectors  themselves  have  varied 
Interpretation   of   what  should   be   required 

One  of  our  foremen  was  not  wearing  his 
hard  hat  so  .  we  were  fined  tSO  00  My 
onlv  complaint  Is  we  supplied  the  safety 
equipment  and  If  the  man  doeent  wear  It 
he  should  get  the  fine  and  not  the  firm  he 
is  working  for. 

Changes  forced  In  (OSHA]  rules  by  court 
decisions  remain  local.  They  should  apply 
to  the  whole  country  and  not  have  to  be 
fought  in  each  state 

OSHA  requirements  are  not  clearly  de- 
fined and  most  often  not  applicable  All 
Jobs  and  contractors  not  required  to  abide 
by  them 

We  favor  the  Intent  of  the  Act  What  Is 
troublesome  la  the  virtual  lack  of  limitation 
ot  authority  of  Inspectors  Too  often,  OSHA 
Regulations  are  picayune,  which  Is  a  source 
of  consternation  However,  if  the  law  con- 
centrated upon  those  safe^  Issues  of  signif- 
icant Importance,  safety  would  be  better 
served  and  Industry  especially  small  Indus- 
try would  not  feel  as  haraiaeed 

We  feel  that  the  state — New  York— has 
been  doing  the  same  work  Cost  Is  being 
duplicated  at  the  various  levels  of  govern- 
ment We  also  received  varloxis  Interpreta- 
tions of  safety.  For  example  The  Fire  De- 
partment want*  a  door  to  open  In  one  direc- 
tion The  OSHA  inspector  wants  exactly  the 
opposite 

In  my  opinion,  the  government  Is  for  the 
big  businessmen.  Not  the  small  business- 
men. 

I  think  there  should  be  a  warning,  then 
If  any  violations  are  found.  lss\ie  a  citation 

Most  of  the  government  employees  are 
nothing  but  a  bunch  of  hacks,  arrogant,  dis- 
courteous and  stupid.   I  doubt  that  many 


could  get  and  hold  a  respon-slble  Job  In  pri- 
vate industry  The  trouble  with  civil  .service, 
etc  .  Is  that  you  get  mostly  bums  who  don  t 
want  to  work  and  wish  to  show  this  by  their 
big  deal  authority 

OSHA  regulations  In  their  present  state 
are  unfair  If  a  violation  exists  an  employer 
should  be  warned.  If  he  does  not  comply,  then 
he  should  l>e  fined. 

I  think  .some  government  control  Is  necee- 
sary  In  this  area,  but  I  think  the  deg^ree  of 
safety  to  be  desired  to  be  K^^Ked  carefully 
against  the  economlr  effect.'*  on  a  small  bu.sJ- 
ness  It  seems  like  we  are  strlvliiK  m  this 
country  to  make  everything  100  •,  perfect 
and  fair  in  too  many  areas  llilntjs  are  Juki 
not  perfect  and  fair  In  life  and  Its  alxiut  time 
we  slopped  spending  the  taxpayer.i'  money 
to  try  and  achieve  perfection.  I  think  CSHA 
Is  a  perfect  example  of  trying  to  achieve  near 
perfection  regardless  of  cost 

Although  I've  never  been  Inspected.  I'm 
really  frightened  that  if  I  were.  Id  be  put 
out  of  buslne-s.-;  with  the  stltT  fines  I've  heard 
that  they  impose  I  am  a  consclentlou.'^  and 
hard  working  employer  who  wants  to  abide 
by  the  letter  of  the  law.  If  I  know  what  I' 
expected  and  the  requirements  were  reason- 
able I  feel  I  need  guidance  and  understand- 
ing because  the  requlrcment-s  are  complex 
and  the  fines  s\idden  and  without  warning 

OSHA  Ls  so  bureaucratic  and  overlapping 
(Ir^pectors  come  from  the  state,  the  town. 
the  Insurance  companies)  that  It  seemt  a  big 
waste  of  money  Their  rules  are  not  under- 
standable and  they  are  too  unneces-sarlly 
strict   and    loo   fomprehenslve. 

If  OSHA  regulations  were  followed  to  the 
letter  most  businesses  would  have  to  put  on 
additional  staff  to  Jtist  attempt  to  comply 
Should  government  use  Its  pwwer  to  destroy 
small  business  by  creating  these  hardships? 

The  OSHA  rules  are  highly  desirable.  Justi- 
fied and  the  only  problem  Ls  the  difficulty 
to  understand  and  Interpret  them 

At  the  present  OSHA  violate  tb»  basic 
principle  of  law  Fines  are  levied  for  viola- 
tions which  are  not  clearly  defined  nor  unl- 
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formly  enforced  and  by  personnel  that  have 
only  received  most  rudimentary  of  training 
In  a  highly  t^'chnical  and  complex  field. 
There's  pt)t    to   be   a   t)etter   s^ay 


PAPERWORK  NIGHTMARES 


HON.  WILLIAM  M.  KETCHUM 

OF    CALITOBNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  May  12.  1976 

Mr  KETCHUM.  Mr.  Speaker,  al- 
though at  times  I  feel  that  I  am  living 
an  iiL^iant  replay  of  the  fight  between 
David  and  Goliath.  I  have  recently  been 
working  with  the  Commission  on  Federal 
Puix^ruork  toward  easing  this  outrageous 
burden  In  this  capacity.  I  solicited  the 
comment'^  from  the  small  businessmen 
In  my  dLstrict — requesting  specific  In- 
stance.s  of  paperwork  overkill  to  which 
the  Cf>mmLs.sion  could  address  its  ener- 
gies. A.S  exi?oct<?d.  the  response  has  been 
dramatic 

The  following  letter  from  an  independ- 
ent oil  and  ga.s  producer  in  Bakersfield, 
Calif  .  amply  demonstrates  the  absurdity 
of  the  current  Federal  system  of  direc- 
tives. form.s  and  questionnaires  which  are 
often  at  cross -purposes,  duplicative  and 
totally  unnecessary.  Tlie  letter  reads  in 
part: 

I  have  enclosed  copies  of  two  reporti.  re- 
quired by  the  Bureau  of  the  Census  which 
have  been  a  dreadful  ta,sk  for  our  small  com- 
pany I  hesitate  to  estimate  the  cost  to  (us) 
to  compile  the  sen.seless  Information  re- 
quested on  these  two  reports  but  It  must  be 
In  the  thousands  of  dollars  And  to  make 
things  worse  the  request.s  for  Information 
arrived  In  our  office  when  our  staff,  especial- 
ly the  Accounting  Department,  was  working 
to  capacity  to  complete  Federal  and  State 
income  Tax  Returns.  Form  NC  Xl-L-2  al- 
lowed us  all  of  20  days  to  reply  whUe  Form 
MA13-K-L  1  wa.s  due  on  April  'l5th  When  I 
discovered  there  was  no  way  to  meet  th.e 
deadlines  of  Federal  and  Stat^-  income  Re- 
turns and  these  Cen.su.s  Bureau  Reports,  I 
asked  for  an  extension  of  time.  I  received  the 
extension  on  April  28th  but  by  that  time  we 
had  made  a  concerted  etTori  to  compile  the 
Information  and  mall  the  report.  What  on 
earth  do  these  Bureavicrat.s  do  with  all  of  this 
Information  and  is  li  really  fair  t.o  businesses 
to  be  required  by  a  b\ireau  of  the  Oovern- 
ment  to  spend  hours  and  hours  of  time  and 
thousands  of  dollars  on  such  repnris. 

A  verj-  valid  question  has  been  raised 
here:  if  it  takes  one  businessman  this 
long  to  compile  thLs  information,  what 
does  the  Govenxment  actually  do  with 
this  moras.s  of  data  that  arrives  from 
across  the  Nation?  As  I  understand  it, 
responding  to  this  question  Is  the  Com- 
mission'.s  tiisk.  and  I  am  convinced  that^- 
in  at  least  95  out  of  100  cases — the  re- 
sounding answer  will  be  "nothing  "  My 
hope.s  and  those  of  many  of  my  constit- 
uents ride  with  the  belief  that  the  Com- 
mLs.sion  can  be  effective  In  banning  the 
paperwork  horrors  which  threaten  to  clog 
the  drain  of  our  economy 

The  Commission  has  a  short  lifespan 
during  which  to  tackle  this  mind-bog- 
gling task.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  assLst, 
the  Commis.slon — and  thus  the  Ameri- 
can citizenry-— in  assuring  the  success  of 
this  endeavor. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

TRUTH   AND   JACK   ANDERSON: 
NEVER  THE  TWAIN  SHALL  MEET 


HON.  LARRY  McDONALD 

OF    GEORGIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  May  12.  1976 

Mr  McDonald  of  Georgia.  Mr. 
Speaker,  terrorist  and  violence -prone 
groups  throughout  the  United  States 
must  be  rejoicing  over  the  increasingly 
concentrated  innuendoes,  half-truths, 
smears  and  outright  falsehoods  being 
disseminated  against  legitimate  intellig- 
ence gathering  activists  by  muck-raking 
columnists,  hysterical  national  press 
sycophants  and  shady  politicians. 

I  refer  specifically  to  typically  inaccu- 
rate personal  attacks  leveled  against  my 
office  by  columnist  Jack  Anderson,  the 
"estabishment"  New  York  Times  and 
ward-heeling  New  York  politicians. 

The  hysterical  press  assaults  against 
our  already  decimated  intelligence  sys- 
tem has  degenerated  into  bookburning, 
as  evidenced  by  the  tirades  of  Anderson 
and  the  Times  against  the  private  pub- 
lished newsletter.  Information  Digest. 

It  is  and  has  been  published  for  several 
years  by  John  Rees.  He  is  husband  of 
Louise  Rees.  a  researcher  in  my  oflBce. 
However,  neither  I  nor  my  office  is  a 
"source" — let  alone  the  "chief  one" — for 
Information  Digest.  I  have  inserted  com- 
ments into  the  Congressional  Record 
which  may  have  been  quoted  in  the  Di- 
gest and  many  other  organizations.  But, 
since  I  have  been  in  Washington,  I  have 
not  seen  a  copy  of  Information  Digest. 

Source  of  the  ill-advised  attacks  is  a 
New  York  politician  named  William 
Haddad.  who  in  the  past  has  served  as 
an  informant  for  Anderson.  It  was  Had- 
dad who  fed  Anderson  advance  knowl- 
edge of  surveillance  in  the  Watergate 
complex. 

For  further  clarification  of  Haddad's 
role  in  this  unsavory  affair,  it  must  be  re- 
vealed that  he  is  employed  by  Stanley 
Steingut,  speaker  of  the  New  York  State 
Assembly.  Steingut  is  under  indictment 
for  offering  a  job  in  exchange  for  a  cam- 
paign contribution. 

It  is  very  important  to  realize  that 
Haddad  is  a  patronage  employee,  who 
serves  at  the  pleasure  of  Steingut  and 
is  responsible  only  to  him.  Steingut  ap- 
pointed Haddad  to  his  current  position 
as  director  of  the  office  of  legislative  ov- 
ersight and  analvsis  of  the  State  assem- 
bly. 

Strangely  enough,  the  New  York 
Times  suggested  editorially  on  March  12. 
1976.  tliat  Steingut  could  perform  a  val- 
uable service  to  the  people  of  New  York 
if  he  would  step  down  as  speaker  of  the 
State  as.sembly  until  the  courts  adjudi- 
cate his  case. 

Apparently  Haddad  and  Stemgut — 
with  calculated,  deliberate  vmdictive- 
ne.ss — are  seeking  to  destroy  New  York 
law  enforcement  agencies  and  particu- 
larly vital  intelligence  files.  Now,  they 
want  to  silence  a  privately  published 
newsletter  which  reports  on  violent  ac- 
tivities One  can  only  speculate  whether 
their  coimter-productive  anti-intelli- 
gence actions  provided  indirect  encour- 
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agement  to  the  terrorists  who  bombed 
La  Guardia  Airport  earlier  this  year, 

Haddad,  a  behind-the-scenes  politico, 
also  has  had  close  connections  with  An- 
derson— who  is  notorious  for  his  vitu- 
perative smears  against  prodefense, 
anti-Communist  pubhc  officials  and  or- 
ganizations. Anderson  testified  imder 
oath  on  November  12.  1973.  before  the 
Senate  Watergate  Committee  that  Had- 
dad had  sent  him  a  letter  advising  him 
of  the  Watergate  break-in  before  it  ac- 
tually occurred. 

Anderson,  of  course,  has  the  unmiti- 
gated gall  to  claim  anyone  has  been  In- 
volved in  character  assassination.  It  was 
Anderson  who  made  vicious  false  state- 
ments against  Senator  Thomas  Eagle- 
TON  and  who  has  smeared  countless 
helpless  individuals  in  his  widely  syndi- 
cated column.  His  favorite  tactic  is  to 
assassinate  the  character  of  public  offi- 
cials who,  under  liberalized  Supreme 
Court  rulings,  have  no  effective  recourse 
through  the  courts  against  libel. 

When  mj'  office  learned  of  the  Stein - 
gut-Haddad  witch  himt  against  inteUi- 
gence  gathering  activities  in  general  and 
Information  Digest  in  particular,  I 
wrote  New  York  assemblyman,  Mark 
Seigel,  on  April  27,  1976,  and  asked  that 
he  send  me  a  copy  of  the  forthcoming 
report. 

The  reason  Mr.  Seigel  was  asked  to 
send  the  report  to  me  rather  than  di- 
rectly to  Mr.  Rees'  address  is  because 
Thomas  Burton  and  Kathy  Kedane.  who 
work  under  Haddad,  have  leaked  infor- 
mation about  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Rees  to  a 
number  of  proviolence  groups,  includ- 
ing the  radical  National  Lawyers  Guild, 
which  has  contact  with  the  Weather 
Underground  Organization;  and  the  In- 
sUtute  for  Policy  Studies,  hnked  to  the 
radical  Palestine  Liberation  Organiza- 
tion—PLO,  The  "leaked"  information 
could  endanger  the  lives  of  two  very  fine 
patriotic  young  people.  It  is  shocking  to 
think  that  the  Steingut-Haddad -Ander- 
son alliance  has  such  a  total  disregard 
for  human  life. 

It  is  very  interesting  that  one  section 
of  Haddad's  report  was  totaUy  ignored 
by  Anderson  and  the  New  York  Times. 
One  radical  activist,  after  being  shown 
copies  of  the  Information  I>igest,  com- 
mented "This  is  pretty  sophisticated 
stuff  for  the  'right  wing.'  It's  all  accu- 
rate." the  report  asserted. 

But  Information  Digest  is  neither 
"rightwing"  nor  "leftwing."  It  pro- 
vides background  information  on  vio- 
lence oriented  and  terrorist  groups, 
along  with  general  information  on  left- 
ist activiti&s.  It  is  a  fact  of  life  that  most 
violence-prone  groups  in  the  United 
Stat-es  are  leftist. 

One  of  the  more  ridiculous  and  dis- 
torted aspects  of  the  hysterical  press 
coverage  is  what  purports  to  be  a  list  of 
persons  supposedly  cited  by  Information 
Digest. 

In  fact,  the  so-called  list  was  merely  a 
reproduction  of  an  ad  in  the  New  York 
Times  The  ad  was  placed  on  February 
14  and  17.  1971.  by  a  group  calling  itself 
the  National  Peace  Action  Coalition — 
NPAC— a  front  for  the  Trotskyite  So- 
cialist Workers  Party. 
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^^l;lt  K'^t  t\:r  r  s  out  ofTVietnam"  ad 
WH.S  thfP  rcprixliu  tti  in  the  February  19. 
1971,  LS.SUP  of  Informiition  Digest  The 
.s<>-calle<i  list  was  slniplv  tjie  names  of 
the  ad's  sponsors  r(i::ta:ii9d  within  the 
ad  Itself  A  Uv^r  :.  i:-  !  •  ■  :  fxxjple  signed 
;!  niaiiv  kti<  a  ::;::; •.  i::,;  ;iCThaps  some 
'Aho  (lul  '.('  Alt!;  'ut  kno\*ng  the  full 
h,u  kK;r(.uiiii  '1  M'Af.  The  id's  sponsors 
induiltHl  some  public  offlcls  is,  a  number 
of  f'i!f»Tt4uners  as  well  as  e  cknowledged 

r.r  ; :    .1  ■;• 

A^aiii  referring  to  Hade  id.  even  his 
former  colleagues  do  not  t  ike  his  wild 
chari'.s  triMiisly,  Arthui  Woolston- 
Sii.itii  a  II... iM  I. !  associate,  .old  the  Sen- 
ate Watergate  Committee: 

Haddad  Ls  a  newspaper  r  laii.  He  get-s 
carried  away  at  times.  I  have  n  ^tlced  him  In 
other  matters  that  we  have  ha  idled:  he  gets 
carried  away  and  he  likes  to  e<  Itorlalize  and 
I  thlnlc  he  Just  tried  to  comt  Ine  too  many 
things. 

Regarding  Anderson's  un  ustifled  slur 
about  my  office  allegedly  n  aligning  so- 
called  prominent  people,  an;  one  who  has 
bothered  to  actually  read  1  formation  I 
have  inserted  in  the  O  ncressional 
Record  is  aware  that  I  havi  spoken  and 
written  very  carefully  and  neticuloiLsly 
about  prominent  violence-pr  ne  groups — 
such  as  the  Weather  1  nderground 
Organization  and  the  Pales  ine  Libera- 
tion Organization — and  c  -ganizations 
that  advocate  the  overthrow  of  our  Gov- 
ernment, such  'ks  the  Comr  unist  Party 
USA.  and  the  increasingly  radical  So- 
cialLst  Workers  Party.  Mucl  of  this  in- 
formation, particularly  ab(  ut  terrorist 
activities  planned  to  disrup  our  Bicen- 
tennial, has  been  confirmed  Oy  the  Fed- 
eral Bureau  of  Investigatic  i  in  public 
testimony. 

Of  course,  this  is  an  election  yeanuid 
these  politically  motivatedl  attacks  aVe 
to  be  expected  and  probabbTw  ill  increase 
in  intensity  as  the  primarjiand  general 
elections  draw  nearer.  J 

What  probably  rankles  /  nderson.  the 
master  of  yellow  journalisi  i.  is  the  fact 
tlmt  his  falsehoods,  half  truths,  and 
character  a.ssassinations  ha  /e  been  effec- 
tively challenged  for  the^f  rst  time  and 
exposed  to  the  light  of  trirel  . 

And  truth,  to  Anderson,  ii  the  ultimate 
insult. 


REFORM    OF    THE    RAPE    LAWS    AT 
THE  FEDERAL  h^VEL 

HON.  JOE  MOAKLEY 

I 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPREsfeNTATIVES 
Wednesday.  May  12    1976 
Spe  .ker 
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Mr.  MOAKLEY.  Mr. 
would  like  to  submit  anoth 
of  letters  which  I  have  re4el 
sponse  to  H  R.  13237.  a  bill 
rape  provisions  In  title  18  ( 
States  Code. 

Organizations   as   well   a; 
have  taken  the  time  to  sujj)! 
their  remarks  concerning 

One  such  letter  was  received 
Emily  Taylor,  president  of 
A.ssociation  of  Commissions  If  or 
in  Washington  DC.  It  folloFS 

Dear  Sir  :  Your  letter  to  the 


today  I 

in  a  series 

ved  in  re- 

x>  revise  the 

the  United 


individuals 
y  me  with 
biU. 

from  Ms. 

he  National 

Women. 
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soclatlun  of  Conimlssioixs  on  the  Status  of 
Women,  addressed  to  Joy  Slmonson.  waa  for- 
warded to  me.  The  name  of  our  association 
Is  now  the  National  Aasoclatlon  of  Commis- 
sions for  Women 

In  reply  to  your  request  for  support  of  your 
legislation  to  reform  federal  laws  concerning 
rape.  Individually  and  collectively  the  mem- 
bers of  NACW  are  supporting  state  and  fed- 
eral efforts  at  rape  law  reform.  You  may  as- 
sume that  literally  every  member  of  each 
state  commission  is  in  support  of  your  ef- 
forts. 

In  September  1975  the  NACW  and  Its 
commissions  resolved  "to  exert  leadership  to 
develop  more  effective  and  humane  laws  to 
protect  rape  victims  and  to  work  and  modify 
procedures  of  hospitals,  police,  and  courts  to 
ensure  the  personal  rights  and  dignity  of  the 
victims. 

We  greatly  appreciate  your  efTorts. 
Sincerely, 

Emily  Tatlor. 

President. 
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THE  LATE  JOHN  A.   FORREST— AN 
EXCEPTIONAL  EDUCATOR 


interstate  As- 


HON.  .ANDREW  IVIAGUIRE 

or    NEW    JERSEY 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  May  12,  1976 

Mr  MAGUIRE.  Mr.  Speaker.  It  is  an 
honor  to  be  able  to  tell  you  about  John  A. 
Forrest,  an  exceptional  educator  from 
New  Jersey  for  42  years,  who  died  re- 
cently in  Florida. 

John  Forrest  was  an  inspiration  to 
both  pupils  and  teachers.  His  Interest  In 
each  and  every  one  was  unusual  in  these 
impersonal  times  He  truly  felt  each  one 
was  important  and  that  was  reflected  in 
his  remembering  names  of  students  who 
long  ago  pa.ssed  through  his  school. 

HLs   devoted   brother   Gene   gave   this 

eulogy  at  his  fimeral  service  and  I  include 

It  here  as  a  tribute  to  this  ouLstaiii^ng 

citizen:  ^^^\ 

Mt  Brother  John  \ 

Everyone  knew  him  as  John  I  as  Brother 
John.  Brother  John  was  the  oldest  child  In 
our  family.  His  life  .spanned  several  genera- 
tions, the  Initial  generation  was  one  of  depri- 
vation. He  left  school  after  his  grade  school 
graduation  to  work  at  a  factory  for  four 
years  to  help  his  dad  support  his  brothers 
and  sisters.  In  his  youth  John's  voice  was 
the  clarion  call  for  all.  He  was  at  various 
times  a  referee  and  an  announcer  In  days 
before  electronic  amplification.  He  could  be 
heard  from  the  far  reaches  of  the  ball  park 
or  a  basketball  auditorium. 

On  weekends  he  did  these  things  along 
with  being  a  shoe  salesman  in  the  local 
Paterson  stores.  John  was  always  In  demand 
as  an  announcer,  as  a  salesman  and  above  all. 
as  a  companion. 

After  four  years  of  work,  he  went  back  In 
pursuit  of  his  education  to  the  Paterson 
Boy's  High  School  He  was  the  big  guy  among 
his  classmates  He  wais  different.  But  different 
or  not  he  persevered,  graduated.  He  went  on 
to  Paterson  Normal  School.  When  he  grad- 
uated in  1930.  he  had  dlfHculty  finding  a  Job 
But  Brother  Henry  came  to  the  fore — lent  a 
helping  hand  which  led  to  his  first  teaching 
Job  In  the  Warren  Point  School  of  Pair  Lawn. 
Then  the  tribulations  and  satisfactions  of 
school  room  teaching,  which  soon  led  to  the 
prlnclpalshlp  and  a  long  period  of  service  at 
the  then  Roosevelt  School — 42  years  in  all 
Brother  John   was   a  study  In  contrast; 

Born  at)out  1905  In  Brooklyn;  no  ofB^ial 
record  of  his  birth. 


John  the  mixer:  the  loner 

The  optimist,  the  moodyone. 

Tlie  Jolly  man:  the  very  serious. 

The  game  playing,   the  philosophic 

The  carefree,   the  demanding. 

His  wafi  a  life  of  many  sacrifices,  of  many 
p>alns  and  mental  anguish.  But  he  persevered 
It  was  laughter  through  tears  and  tears 
through  laughter.  Oh  yea,  you  could  at  times 
get  angry  at  John,  but  you  could  never  dis- 
like him — for  through  It  all  he  was  always 
understanding    and   compassionate. 

John  was  a  roamer,  he  loved  to  travel,  to 
meet  and  be  with  people — to  make  new 
friends,  to  learn  what  others  thought — al- 
ways an  avid  newspaper  reader  He  knew  his 
town  and  Its  f)eople — they  always  looked  for 
his  passing  by  to  say  "Hlya,  what's  new?" 

Always  on  the  go  but  always  returning  to 
h.ls  familiar  haunts  In  Fair  Lawn,  his  haven 
of  stability 

He  gave  himself  to  the  town  unceasingly 
But  most  Important,  the  town  gave  him  a 
purpose,  a  pursuit  and  a  dedication.  It  bears 
his  Imprint,  his  spirit  and  bis  name — the 
John  A.  Forrest  School. 

John  and  Myrtlce  left  for  Florida  shortly 
alter  his  ?frWrpment.  hoping  to  enjoy  his  re- 
maining daysN^  quiet  enjoyment.  It  was 
short  but  pleasTHtly  lived  Everyone  In  the 
Apartment  Complex  knew  John — they  said. 
•John  was  kind  knd  considerate — always 
friendly  and  Joining  In  the  Idle  chatter." 
John  had  come  to  them  In  body — with  Joy- 
fvil.  relaxed  abandon  But  In  spirit  he  had 
never  left  Pair  Lawn  It  was  his  Shangrl-LA 
"Do  people  up  North  know  I'm  sick.  Gene," 
he  asked.  "I  know  I  now  must  die:  Myrtlce. 
aJl  I  leave  Is  yours." 

"Yes,  John,  they  know  and  will  know  of 
your  painful,  lingering  hours  In  which  your 
thoughts  were  of  them,  of  your  school  and 
the  community  to  the  end." 

What  matters  now  Is  what  he  left  behind: 

A  school  that  u  ill  always  bear  his  name 

A  host  of  true  friends. 

The  spirit  of  giving  of  oneself. 

TTiat's  our  Brother  John. 

It  Is  citizens  like  John  Forrest  who  have 
made  our  country  strong  His  values  were  a 
foundation  for  many  lives.  He  was  honest, 
concerned  and  compassionate.  His  example 
Is  a  shining  light  In  these  troubled  times 
and  his  Influence  will  continue  through 
thousands  of  grateful  men  and  women  who 
knew  him  He  made  a  difference  We  would 
all  do  well  to  follow  the  example  of  John  A. 
Forrest. 


INCOME  DISCLOSURE 

HON.  HERBERT  E.  HARRIS  11 

OF    VIRGINIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  May  12.  1976 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  accord- 
ance with  rruv  regular  practice  since  being 
elected  to  public  office.  I  again  disclose  my 
income  as  showTi  by  my  most  recent  In- 
come tax  return  for  the  year  1975.  due 
and  filed  In  the  year  1976. 

My  wife,  Nancy,  and  I  filed  a  joint  i>er- 
sonal  income  tax  return,  form  1040  Line 
9  shows  my  congressional  salarj-  of  $39.- 
072  08.  Line  10  show.s  dividends  and  dis- 
tributions of  $54.40.  Line  11  shows  Inter- 
est Income  of  $1,455.93.  Line  12  shows 
other  Income  as  $450.  consLsting  of  hon- 
oraria for  lectures  at  the  Brookings  In- 
stitution and  the  Washington  Journalism 
Center. 

My  total  income,  as  noted  on  line  13. 
was  $41,032.41.  less  line  14.  leaving  an 
adjusted  gross  income  of  $40,.''j5j  41  a? 
showTi  on  line  15. 
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Form  1040.  sciiedule  A.  .shows  deduc- 
tion of  .$6,724  72  on  luie  41,  consisting  of 
St.at<»  and  kxal  tax&s  of  $3,396.77;  interest 
paid  of  $1,,')71  4,5.  contributions  of  $1,025; 
and  allowable  mediral  and  dental  deduc- 
tions of  $139.50  Miscellaneous  deduc- 
tions, Une  40.  including  ixjlitical  contribu- 
tions and  all  unreimbui-sed  business  ex- 
penses. totiiJed  $592 

The  total  income  tax  due  and  i>aid — 
line  20 — was  $7,485  04  Tlie  total  net  Fed- 
eral income  tax  withheld,  line  21a,  was 
$9,443.14.  The  Virgmia  Stat^-  income  tax 
paid  for  1975  was  $1,628 

Federal  and  States  income  taxes 
amounted  to  22  percent  of  my  total  In- 
come in  1975. 

I  was  not  employed  by,  nor  did  I  re- 
ceive compen.sation.  from  any  business, 
corporation,  or  partnerehlp  during  1975. 
I  consider  the  office  of  Congressman  a 
full-time  job. 


UNIONIZATION  OF  ARMED  FORCES 

HON.  C.  W.  BILL  YOUNG 

OF    FLORIDA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  May  12.  1976 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Florida.  Mr.  Speaker, 
today  I  am  IntroducinE  a  bill  which 
would  prohibit  the  unionization  of  our 
military.  Tliis  Ls  not  a  bill  anainst  unions; 
indeed,  the  bill  does  not  prohibit  union 
membership  or  solicitation  where  the 
union  is  not  related  to  membership  in  the 
Armed  Forces.  Rather  thLs  Is  a  bill  to 
protect  the  strength  and  responsiveness 
of  the  defense  capability  of  our  Armed 
Forces. 

Our  national  st^ui  ity  ii:  a  very  prag- 
matic sense  rests  upon  the  capability  of 
our  Armed  Forces  When  our  military  Is 
called  upon  to  defend  us.  we  miost  know 
that  the  commanders  have  unquestioned 
authority  to  order  their  troops  into  con- 
flict, and  that  they  have  the  power  to 
enforce  their  orders  Tliosc  who  assume 
the  burden  of  command  nmst  know  that 
their  orders  will  be  responded  to  directly, 
and  not  after  a  proce.s.s  of  negotiation 
resulting  In  delay  and  possibly  in  alter- 
ing a  course  of  action  ordered  by  a  com- 
manding officer.  Tliere  are  many,  many 
examples  in  our  history  which  show  how 
a  quick  decision  and  quirk  action  turned 
possible  defeat  into  victory  Also,  split- 
second  timing  with  coordination  between 
various  imlts  as  well  as  branches  of  our 
service  is  vital  in  conductini-'  joint  mili- 
tarj-  efforts.  It  is  easy  to  Imagine  the 
harmful  effect  upon  our  militar>'  capabil- 
ity If  collective  bargaining',  negotiated 
orders,  and  strikes  were  allowed  within 
the  armed  .services. 

A  great  many  of  our  colleairues  a^ee 
with  me  that  organized  labor  has  no 
place  in  the  military,  and  that  it  would 
be  highly  detrimental  to  our  ability  to 
pose  a  viable  deterrent  to  aggression. 
Even  local  representatives  of  the  Ameri- 
can Federation  of  Government  Em- 
ployees— whlcn  Is  one  of  the  national 
unions  saving  it  will  attempt  to  unionize 
our  military — are  op{X)sed  to  such  union- 
ization. For  the  information  of  my  col- 
lea{;ues.  I  am  including  the  text  of  a  pub- 
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lie  'letter  to  the  editor"  written  by  Mr. 
Ed  Crespo.  pre.sident  of  AFGE  Local  547, 
as  published  in  the  May  9  Issue  of  the 
St.  Petersburg  Times: 
Ahmed  Forces  Union  Seen  as  Unlikely 
EmTOR. — Our  union  Is  the  one  causing  so 
much  controversy  regarding  unionization  of 
the  Armed  Forces  In  the  Tampa  Bay  area. 
our  union  Is  the  largest  representing  four 
federal  agencies  employing  more  than  4.000 
employees  I  would  like  to  i>olnt  out  my 
opinion  and  observations  after  polling  our 
(^■■xn  membership  : 

1.  The  older  members,  over  40  years  old. 
do  not  want  the  military  to  be  represented 
by  our  union  or  any  other. 

2.  Hie  younger  members  favor  unioniza- 
tion. 

Since  ovir  union  represents  the  base  hos- 
pital at  MacDUl  AFB  In  Tanipa.  I  have  had 
many  occasions  to  talk  Ui  and  Informally 
(luestion  young  .servicemen  there  and  here 
Is  what  I  found  out : 

1.  On  the  average  they  seem  duslnte rested, 
unimpressed  one  way  or  the  other 

2.  The  ones  who  told  me  they  would  lUte 
to  have  a  union  are  the  ones  In  the  lower 
ranks  Above  the  grade  of  corporal,  they  all 
-said.  "No  way!" 

FYom  my  tallts  witii  members  regarding 
airmen  at  MacDill,  they  appear  well  satis- 
fied with  the  Air  Fore*  and  its  officers  and 
noncoms  and.  at  least  for  the  present  see 
no  need  for  a  union.  Let  me  state  my  opinion 
of  what  will  take  place  at  our  National  Con- 
vention this  fall : 

1.  By  majority  vote,  our  Federation  shall 
turn  dowii  the  proposed  artion  of  bringing 
the  military  into  our  union, 

2.  Our  own  Local  is  spoiLsoring  a  resolu- 
tion to  be  presented  at  the  convention,  op- 
posing unionii:^tlon  of  the  military. 

I  feel  that  In  the  present  world  situation 
It  Is  not  In  the  interest  of  the  United  States 
to  have  our  Armed  Forces  In  any  union  I 
also  feel  that  our  military  leaders  should 
take  heed  of  ail  this  talk  of  unionization  and 
work  within  their  own  services  to  rectify 
problems  and  grievances  and  cut  out  unnec- 
essary, Mickey  Mouse,  petty  rules! — Ed 
Crespo,  president.  Local  547,  American  Fed- 
eration of  Government  Employees,  St. 
Petersburg. 

Unionization  of  the  military  in  other 
countries  such  as  in  Holland  or  Sweden, 
has  had  a  notable  unfortunate  effect  on 
tliose  countries'  defen.se  forces.  Prance 
iias  already  taken  the  same  course  as 
the  bill  I  am  introducing  to  prohibit 
unions  In  their  armed  forces. 

Mr  Speaker,  it  l';  my  firm  belief  that 
to  be  effective  a  miiitarj-  force  must  in- 
clude discipline,  patriotism  and  quick 
re.sporuse  capability.  Operation  of  unions 
within  the  military  are  not  compatible 
with  effective  defense.  It  is  for  these 
reasons  that  I  Introduce  my  bill  today  as 
the  most  effective  and  direct  way  to  pre- 
vent unionization  of  our  military  and 
the  resultant  ill-effects  it  would  have 
upon  our  defense  capability. 


ADM.  OWEN  W.  Sn.ER.  COMMAN- 
DANT OF  THE  COAST  GUARD. 
•MELITARY  MAN  OF  THE  YEAR' 


HON.  SILVIO  0.  CONTE 

OF    MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  May  12.  1976 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Speaker,  at  the  re- 
cent convention  of  the  Department  of 
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New  York,  ROA.  the  Commandant  of  the 
Coast  Guard.  Adm.  Owen  W.  Slier,  was 
presented  the  "Military  Man  of  the 
Year"  Award  for  his  leadership  and  dedi- 
cation not  only  In  behalf  of  the  Coast 
Guard  but  also  in  behalf  of  the  defense 
of  this  coimtry. 

I  have  known  Admiral  Slier  for  many 
years  and  I  can  personally  attest  to  his 
dedication  and  it  is  my  firm  belief  that 
under  his  leadership  the  Coast  Guard  is 
in  an  era  of  new  growth 

I  cannot  think  of  one  more  entitled 
to  this  award  than  the  admiral  and.  I 
congratulate  the  Department  of  New 
York.  ROA.  for  its  foresight  in  its  selec- 
tion My  congratulations  to  him  and  to 
the  service  he  represents. 


S.ALLTE  TO  THE  NILES.  OHIO 
BICENTENNIAL  COMMISSION 


HON.  CHARLES  J.  CARNEY 

OF    OHIO  » 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  May  12.  1976 

Mr,  CARN'TY.  Mr.  Speaker,  during  this 
period  when  all  of  America  is  observing 
the  country's  200th  Birtl:iday.  I  would  like 
to  enter  into  the  Record  a  commenda- 
tion for  the  Niles.  Ohio.  Bicentennial 
Commi.ssion  which  has  one  of  the  most 
ambitious  pro.iects  that  our  research  has 
uncovered 

Long  before  the  Bicentennial  fever  hit 
this  country.  Mrs  Ann  C  Fra.sca  of  Niles, 
who  all  her  hfe  had  been  ir.tcrested  in 
Presidential  history,  proposed  this  proj- 
ect to  honor  the  country's  First  Ladles 
and  other  Presidential  hostesses  This 
was  accomplished  by  creating  an  his- 
torical review  with  authentic  reproduc- 
tions of  their  inaugural  ball  gowns  and 
other  fashions  displayed  in  the  Smith- 
sonian Institution. 

The  collection  is  comprised  of  41  beau- 
tifully and  intricately  designed  gowns 
that  were  made  from  sketches  of  the 
original  dresses  by  a  professional  cos- 
tumer.  There  are  41  gowTLs  becau.se  al- 
though President  Ford  is  the  38th  Presi- 
dent, tliere  were  4  Chief  Executives 
who  had  more  than  1  official  hostess. 
The  gowns  are  modeled  with  a  commen- 
tary, also  provided  by  Mrs  Frasca  as  a 
Bicentennial  service,  that  brings  these 
women  of  history  to  hfe  and  spotlights 
their  contributions  to  the  Nation's  Capi- 
tal and  to  its  history. 

This  was  the  true  spirit  of  the  Bicen- 
temiial.  looking  to  the  history  of  our  Na- 
tion and  to  its  future.  The  commimity 
joined  m  the  project  Friends  of  the  Mc- 
Kinley  Memorial  Library  and  Museum 
helped  to  rally  mdividuaLs.  organizations, 
and  industries  to  help  fund  the  project. 

Niles.  Ohio,  is  the  birthplace  of  Wil- 
liam McKinley  and  the  project  honors 
our  State  that  has  given  this  Nation 
the  largest  number  of  Presidents:  Llysses 
S.  Grant.  Rutherford  B.  Hayes.  James  A 
Garfield.  Benjamin  Harrison,  William 
McKinley,  William  Howard  Taft.  and 
Warren  G.  Harding 

Our  research  also  indicates  that  this 
Ls  the  only  complete  ftill-sized  reproduc- 
tion of  the  gowns  in  existence  There  are 
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piirtKil  tolk'ctions  and  mitlature  dupli- 
cutKin.s  that  are  shown  on  dolls. 

Mrs  Kma  Kautz  of  VoUiu~to';\  r.  the 
proff^sMnal  roslunier  anj  p;  f-ulcnt  of 
tho  National  Costumrrs  Asfix  i.itioii,  who 
rtM-reatfd  the  Rowns.  trUN '''•■'!  to  the 
Smithsonian  to  sk'".  ;,  ■'r.r-  {.'pa  ;,.  jmd  the 
details  of  hcadiiiK  ;i;.i:  i.i.  ■■  Slu-  then 
TfHTeated   a   nia:():;ty   of   tlie  tiowns 

Many  of  flu-  \^oInen  who  depict  the 
Mrst  L,adles  spent  hours  iolnR  the  f^ne 
detiiil  work  on  their  t;(>\\  iit  a^;  their  Bi- 
centennial contrlbutiun  Mr>  .le, in  Corey, 
who  portravs  Mrs  Mamii  Eisenhower, 
plare<i  3.000  rhinestone  j  tuds  on  the 
fabric  before  it  was  sewn.  1  tiss  Rose  De- 
.lute  did  the  fine  beading  <n  the  sleeves 
and  skirt  of  the  copy  of  I<  a  McKinley's 
gown.  There  are  many  othe  rs. 

Anita  Buchanan  Tobin  of  Howland, 
Ohio,  the  10th  cousin  of  Pr  sident  James 
Buchanan,  portrays  Harri  !t  Lane,  who 
was  hostess  for  her  bachel  )r  uncle  dur- 
ing his  Presidency. 

The  project  has  received  nuch  nation- 
al attention  but  a  commen  lation  should 
be  entered  here  for  the  woi  len  who  have 
given  so  much  of  their  time  and  of  them- 
.selves  to  depict  the  worn  (n  of  history 
in  a  way  that  can  becom  ;  part  of  the 
Tricentennlal  and  other  i  lational  cele- 
brations. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  also  want  to  thank  and 
commend  Mrs  Nancy  Chi  dress  for  her 
work  in  publicizing  the  Nies.  Ohio.  Bi- 
centennial projects  I 


INDUSTRY    EXECUTTVI 
.ABOUT  NEED  FOR 
GUARANTEES      FOR 
FUEL  DEVELOPMENT 
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HON.  OLIN  E    TEAGUE 


EMPHATIC 
LOAN 

SYNTHETIC 


OF    TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF 

Wednesday.  May  If,  1976 


REPRE  JENTATIVES 


Mr.     TEAGUE      Mr. 
Thayer,   chairman   and 
officer  of  the  LTV  Corp.. 
marks  before  the  House 
Science  and  Technology 

I  am  particularly  pleased 
opportunity  to  testify  In  s 
1212.   .   . 


£  peaker,     Paul 

c  lief  executive 

( pened  his  re- 

Tommlttee  on 

stating: 

to    have    thi 

ipport   of    H.R 


hr 


Jones  and  Laughlln  St  lel  Corp.  and 
Wilson  &  Co..  meat  and  f(  od  processors, 
are  among  the  major  subj  Idiarles  of  the 
LTV  Corp.^  Both  corpora  ;lons  are  en- 
gaged in  energy  intensive 
takes  33.6  million  Btu's  t< 

a  ton  of  steel  and  the  stee  ^  ^.„ 

duces  approximately  100  i  lillion  tons  of 
finished  steel  per  year.  '  his  equals  10 
percent  of  the  total  energ  consumed  by 
American  industry'  Whil<  the  primary 
metals  Industry  is  the  sect  id  largest  en 
ergy  user  in  the  country.  -  be  food  prod 
ucts  Industry  is  not  far  b  hind  In  sixth 
place. 

Mr.  Thayer  emphasizes 
tical   industries   and   oth_ 
faced    with    the    grim    res  ity   that    the 
Nation's  overall  rate  of  en(  rgy  consump- 


industrles.  It 
manufacture 
Industry  pro- 


hat  these  cri- 
e  -s   like   it   are 
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tlon  is  increasmg  as  tlic  availabihty  and 
rate  of  production  of  domestic  energy  is 
decreasing.  This  can  only  intensify  our 
dependence  on  foreign  supplies  Our  oil 
Imports  are  presently  approaching  50 
percent  of  the  Nation's  demand  and  as 
the  economy  recovers  this  percentage 
will  rise. 

Mr  Thayer  states: 

.  .  that  despite  the  great  coata  presently 
associated  with  synthetic  fuel  development 
It  Is  absolutely  essential  that  this  technology 
be  developed  as  rapidly  as  possible  .  .  It  Is 
not  a  case  of  which  alternate  fuel  sources 
should  be  developed,  such  as  synthetic,  solar, 
nuclear  etc.,  since  all  of  them  will  be  neces- 
sary .  .  . 

In  the  years  to  come,  the  single  most 
critical  factor  to  our  economic  survival 
will  be  the  priority  development  of  every 
energy  source  that  modem  technology 
can  devise.  Energy  availability  may  well 
be  the  future  determinant  of  Industrial 
expansion  and  it  is  this  industrial  expan- 
sion that  supplies  the  jobs  needed  for  a 
growing  population. 
Mr.  Thayer  summarized  by  saying: 
The  basic  technology  Is  available  today  for 
the  production  of  synthetic  fuels  from  coal, 
oil  shale,  and  other  sources  Tlie  capital  re- 
quirements, however,  to  convert  this  tech- 
nology Into  commercial -scale  production  fa- 
cilities are  tremendous  The  rLsks  are  grreat. 
This  amount  of  private  capital  can  only  be 
made  available  If  the  lender  can  have  rea- 
sonable protection  against  the  high  risks  and 
unknowns  There  are  only  two  possible  solu- 
tions: (1)  for  the  Federal  Government  to 
undertake  the  full  research,  development  and 
demonstration  of  synthetic  fuel  technology 
as  a  massive  Federal  project,  or  (2)  for  the 
Federal  Government,  as  proposed  by  H.R. 
12112.  to  provide  the  loan  guarantees  to  the 
private  sector  that  would  make  the  private 
sector  able  to  borrow  the  necessary  funds 
This  latter  solution  Is  by  far  the  preferable 
of  the  two  In  fact,  I  believe  that  It  repre- 
sents the  ideal  balance  between  private  en- 
terprise and  government  .  .  I  would  there- 
fore, respectfully  urge  that  this  committee 
and  the  Congress;  a.«;  a  whole  pass  H.R.  12112. 


May  12,  1976 


Ym       N«    UndKiOmi 


RESULTS  OF  CONGRESSMAN  WHA- 
LENS  ANNUAL  POLL  OF  CON- 
STITUENTS 


HUN.  CHARLES  W.  WHALEN,  JR. 

or  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  12.  1976 

Mr.  WHALEN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  very 
pleased  to  report  that  my  annual  poll  of 
Third  Congressional  District  residents 
has  produced  more  than  18.000  replies 
which  compares  favoraDlj'  with  those  of 
past  years. 

I  am  gratified  by  the  interest  this  re- 
sponse reflects  in  the  issues  facing  the 
Federal  Government  in  1976  Rather 
than  merely  list  the  final  percentage  for 
each  answer  this  year,  I  have  decided  to 
show  the  individual  "His"  and  "Hers  '  re- 
sults. For  the  Information  of  my  col- 
leagues, I  insert  herewith  the  responses 
expressed  in  percentages  rounded  to  the 
nearest  tenth  of  a  percent: 


1.  Should    Congteis    itnclly    define 

"Saturday  Night  Special"  hand- 
guns and  outlaw  theif  purchase 
and  sale' 

Hu 73.0    23.7  3.2 

Her* 77.6    110  4.2 

2.  Should     Congress     approve    the 

"Right  to  lite'  Constitutional 
Amendment  which  would  reverse 
the  Supreme  Court  s  1973  deci- 
sion permitting  the  termination 
ol  pregnancies  withm  3  mo  of 
conception/ 

His 34.2    58.8  6.9 

Hers 35.5    57.5  6.9 

3.  Should    tne    Central    Intelligence 

Agency's    activities    abroad    t>e 

limited  to  intelliience  gathering 

oniy? 

His 46.9    44.7  8.2 

Hers 50.3     34  4  15.2 

4.  Do  you  t>elieve  that  the  continued 

stationing  of  U.S.  troops  m  South 

Korea  is  in  our  national  interest' 

His - 49.9    36.8  13.1 

Hers 40.5     38.3  21  0 

5.  In  the  light  of  an  expected  VK)  biHion  Federal  deficil  for  fiscal 

year  1977,  should  Congress  adopt  a  comprehensive  national 

fiealth  insurance  plan  this  year? 

His  29.0    60.0  1C.8 

Hers 28.5    56.7  14  6 

6.  Should  automobile  emission  standards,  scheduled  to  bKome 

effective  in  1978,  be  further  delayed' 

His -  49.3    42.6  7.9 

Heis 38  8    49.2  II  i 

7.  Should  the  1975  Federal  income  tai  reduction  be  extended 

beyond  its  June  30,  1976  e>piration  date' 

His 75.9    17.4  6  5 

Hers 76.0    14.8  9  1 

8.  Do  you  eipect  unemptoyment  iml  inflation  to  continue  to 

decline  in  19767 

His 53.0    36.0  10.8 

Hers 47.3    3J.3  14.3 


(The  majority  selected  "no  '  although  that  is  not  clearly 
evident  from  the  percentages.  The  total  "yes"  vote  was  8,070, 
which  was  4,610  "his"  and  3,460  "hers."  while  the  total  "no'' 
vote  was  8,367.  with  3.983  "his  '  and  4.384  "hers.  ) 


Ma2j  12,  1976 


MINORITY  VIEWS  ON  H.R.  6218 


HON.  JOHN  M.  MURPHY 

or    NEW    TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REFRE.SENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  May  12.  1976 

Mr  MURPHY  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Speaker,  at  the  time  the  committee  '^ub- 
mitted  its  report  to  accompany  H  R. 
6218.  a  set  of  minority  views  wa.s  also 
submitted.  Despite  the  fact  that  a  draft 
of  the  report  was  submitted  to  minority 
staff,  and  certain  changes  made  in  re- 
sponse to  their  suggestions,  there  was  no 
similar  opportunity  for  majority  staff 
to  review  minority  views  until  after  they 
were  filed.  There  are,  unfortunately,  a 
niunber  of  factual  misstatements,  legal 
inaccuracies,  and  misleading  comment* 
in  those  views.  In  order  to  provide  the 
Members  of  this  House  with  an  accurate 
and  complete  understanding  of  the  is- 
sues involved  in  this  legislation.  I  have 
asked  the  staff  to  prepare  the  fallowing 
analysis  of  minority  views  and  detail 
these  mistakes,  and  inaccuracies 

Anai,tsis   op   Minority    V'rcw.s 

The  Minority  Views -»t^s  that  HR  6218 
creates  a  "btireaucratlc  t>lghtmare '  H  R 
6218  details  procedures  for  the  management 
of  our  resources  In  the  Outer  Continental 
Shelf  and  lists  those  agencies  which  are 
given  specific  regulatory  promulgation  and 
enforcement  powers.  As  detailed  In  the  Com- 
mittee report,  numerous  statutes  have  been 


enacted  that  are  applicable  to  OCS  activi- 
ties and  these  statutes  give  authority  to 
numerous  federal  apeiicles  as  to  different  as- 
pects of  the  management  of  our  resources, 
and  the  supjervLsion  of  activities  in  the 
Outer  Continental  Shelf  The  "bureaucratic 
nightmare'  exists  today  HR  6218  ends 
that  nightmare  by  providing  for  Joint  ac- 
tion, and  by  describing  exactly  who  Is  re- 
sponsible for  what 

The  Minority  Views  Incorrectly  states  that 
exploration  of  a  lease  area  Is  contingent 
upon  approval  of  a  development  and  produc- 
tion plan,  not  filed  until  after  exploration 
hasftresulted  In  a  commercial  find. 
, Subsection  8(b)  of  thp  amendment.s  In- 
''cluded  In  H.R  6218  details  what  Is  to  be 
Included  or  covered  by  an  oil  and  pa.s  lease. 
Paragraph  Bib)  (4  1  provides  that  such  a 
lease  "shaU  entitle  the  lessee  to  explore,  de- 
velop and  produce  the  oil  and  gas  re- 
sources .  .  .  condttiirnrd  upon  due  diligence 
requirements  and  the  approval  of  develop- 
ment and  production  plan.s  required  by  this 
Act."  Clearly,  this  paragraph  mean.<;  that  a 
lea.se  Is  to  contain  a  provision  that  juture 
activities  are  to  comply  with  procedures  for 
those  future  activities.  The  Rrant  of  au- 
thority to  a  lessee  to  explore  Is  ronditxoned 
ufKjn  future  compliance,  with  an  approved 
development    and    production    plan 

Minority  states  that  .Section  Uipi.  which 
requires  the  Secretary  to  .seek  qualified 
applicants  for  on-structure  drilling,  will 
result  In  no  applicants  and  Is  thus  meaning- 
less. Stratlgraphlc  drilling  Is  not  performed 
by  the  large  oil  and  gEis  companies,  but 
rather  Is  undertaken  by  smaller  contractors 
or  permittees  who  sell  the  results  of  their 
information  to  a  large  number  of  energy 
companies,  or  who  are  hired  by  such  com- 
panies to  pyerfom  the  stratlgraphlc  work. 
Testimony  at  our  hearings  Indicated  that 
a  large  number  of  these  companies  were 
Interested,  and  In  fact  sought,  to  have  the 
right  to  perform  stratlgraphlc  drilling  tests 
on  ftTuct\iTe  The  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
refused  their  request. 

H.R.  6218  was  carefully  drn'terl  so  as  to 
avoid  and  eliminate  any  undue  delay  in 
exploitation  of  our  OCS  resources  Nonethe- 
less. Minority  now  states  that  there  are 
"delays  throughout  the  Committee  bill  "  A 
review  of  some  of  these  purported  "delays  " 
Indicates  confusion  by  the  authors  of  the 
Minority  Views.  Section  18,  describing  the 
Outer  Continental  Shelf  leasing  program,  re- 
quires that  a  progam  "shall  be  prepared 
and  maintained  in  a  manner  consistent  with 
the  following  principles:  ".  ,  .  (T)  Manage- 
ment of  the  Outer  Continental  Shelf  shall 
be  conducted  In  a  manner  which  considers 
all  the  economic,  social  and  environmental 
values  .  .  ."  Minority  Indicates  that  since  a 
program  considers  all  values,  it  invites  those 
seeking  delay  to  point  out  additional  re- 
source values  that  are  not  considered  Such 
a  comment  Is  merltless  Leasing  activity 
should  consider,  and  balance,  all  relevant 
vallies.  Any  court  reviewing  the  leasing  pro- 
grat^provlslons  will  find  such  program  suffi- 
cient when  a  good  faith  effort  is  made  to 
consider  relevant  value  so  as  to  provide 
consistency  with  relevant  principles. 

Minority  Indicates  that  there  Is  no  need  to 
have  a  120-day  review  period  when  a  de- 
velopment and  production  plan  Is  not  found 
to  be  a  "major  federal  action,"  under  NEPA, 
and  thus  in  Minority's  opinion,  "will  not 
have  a  significant  effect  on  the  environ- 
ment." This  comment  is.  unfortunately,  a 
demonstration  of  a  lack  of  understanding  of 
the  NEPA  process  and  the  development  and 
production  plan  section  In  H  R  6218  The 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  Is  bound  to  follow 
the  rules  and  procedures  adopted  pvirsuant 
to  the  National  Environmental  Policy  Act 
In  determining  whether  approvals  of  develop- 
ment and  production  plans  are    "major  fed- 
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era!  actions  significantly  affecting  the  quality 
of  the  human  environment." 

Only  If  an  action  satisfies  this  definition, 
which  has  been  interpreted  in  numerous 
cases.  Is  the  Secretary  bound  to  follow  NEPA 
processes  (except  that  at  least  once  prior  to 
major  development  In  every  frontier  area, 
development  and  production  is  to  be  con- 
sidered a  major  federal  action).  Approval  of 
development  and  production  plans,  might 
not  fit  the  definition,  but  still  may  substan- 
tially affect  coastal  states,  coastal  areas,  ma- 
rine areas,  alternative  users  of  the  waters  of 
the  Outer  Continental  Shelf,  and  others,  and 
thus  require  some  kind  of  review.  Asking  the 
state,  a  local  government,  or  any  other  Inter- 
ested citizen,  to  review  a  detailed  develop- 
ment and  production  plan,  make  construc- 
tive suggestions.  Instead  of  mere  total  opposi- 
tion, and  return  these  suggestions  after  thor- 
ough evaluation  and  discussion.  In  sixty  days 
is,  at  the  least,  unrealistic. 

Minority  indicates  that  subsection  8(f) 
providing  for  Joint  Federal -sttite  .  leasing 
would  Involve  delays  A  Governor,  It  is 
claimed,  could  refuse  to  agree  to  terms  for 
a  Joint  leasing,  and  therefore,  delay  the  leas- 
ing of  such  lands  Indefinitely  Again  these 
views  Indicate,  unfortunately,  a  lack  of 
knowledge  of  the  law  applicable  to  leasing. 
When  the  federal  government  leases  its  lands, 
even  under  a  Joint  lease.  It  must,  of  course, 
comply  with  federal  statutes,  and  federal 
regulations  Implementing  those  statutes  Any 
Joint  lease  mu.st  contain  provisions  consist- 
ent with  these  statutes  and  regulations.  In 
addition.  It  Is  Inherent  in  every  legislative 
provision  that  a  "rule  of  reason  "  must  apply. 
Simply  stated,  if  something  cannot  be  ac- 
complished over  a  reasonable  period  cf  time 
In  a  rea.sonab!e  manner,  and  in  accordance 
with  applicable  laws  and  regulations,  then 
the  mandate  for  an  action,  which  is  a  man- 
date for  reasonably  and  possible  compliance, 
has.  by  necessity,  been  satisfied 

The  Minority  Views  describe  an  "absolute 
veto  power""  by  affected  states,  or  Regional 
Advisory  Board.=i  a.s  to  certain  dec.slons  Sec- 
tion 19(di  provides  that  any  specific  recom- 
mendation as  to  a  lease  sale,  or  development 
and  production  plan,  made  by  an  afTected 
state  or  a  Regional  Advisory  Board,  Is  to  be 
accepted  unless  ""determined  not  |tobel 

consistent  with  national  security  or  the  over- 
riding national  interest  ""  It  is  clear  from 
this  language  that  the  intent  of  the  Com- 
mittee was  not  to  provide  a  veto  power,  but 
rather  to  provide  If  a  reasonable  recommen- 
dation, not  shown  to  be  m  opposition  to  the 
national  Interest,  Is  made.  It  Is  to  be  accepted. 

Section  18  describes  a  five-year  leasing 
program  and  states  that  the  size,  timing, 
and  location  of  OCS  activities  Is  to  be  based 
on  a  ""consideration"  of  the  laws,  goals  and 
policies  of  afTected  states  The  Minority 
Vlewrs  states  that  there  is  no  provision  In 
the  section  requlrlni;  consultation  "with 
states  In  the  preparation  of  a  leasing  pro- 
gram. The  consideration  requirement  of 
section  18  mandates  that  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior,  ana  his  agent*,  consult  with 
affected  states  prior  to  the  drafting  of  his 
leasing  program  so  that  the  leasing  pro- 
gram In  fact.  Indicates  that  the  laws,  goals, 
and  policies  of  affected  states  are  "consid- 
ered,"" Minority  Views  ask  "how  Is  the  Sec- 
retary to  determine  the  goals  and  policies 
of  a  state"  ""  and  '"what  Is  a  "valid  exercise 
of  authority'  '".  As  In  any  other  situation, 
the  Secretary  Is  to  determine  such  policies 
or  authority  by  consulting  with  the  leaders 
of  the  community  and  the  states 

The  Minority  Views  suggest  no  need  for 
the  requirement  cf  Joint  leasing  of  federal  ' 
state  offshore  lands.  It  Is  stated  that  the 
Interior  Department  ""voluntarily  created  a 
three-mile  buffer  zone  and  that  therefore, 
there  has  not  been  any  case  in  the  past 
where  federal  land  might  deplete  resources." 
In  fact.  It  Is  the  basis  for  the  original  OCS 
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Lands  Act  of  1953  Voluntary  action"  cmly 
occurred  as  the  result  of  a  headlong  race 
between  the  federal  government  and  state 
governments  to  lease  areas  that  might  con- 
tain hydrocarbons  In  a  common  geological 
structure  <x  trap,  so  as  to  avoid  drainage 
by  the  other.  To  allow  "Voluntary  action" 
by  a  federal  administration  to  continue  to 
govern  activities  In  the  Outer  Continental 
Shelf  is  not  responsive  to  the  problem.  It 
evidences  a  complete  disregard  of  states' 
rights. 

Minority  correctly  states  that  under  H.R. 
6218  the  Secretary  Is  permitted  to  lease 
tracts  on  the  basis  of  entire  geological  struc- 
tures or  traps  or  for  a  reasonable  economic 
production  unit,  but  continues  that  this 
provision  limits  competition  because  "the 
Secretary  should  not  be  allowed  to  exceed 
the  current  maximum  of  5.760  acres  except 
where  a  larger  tract  Is  necessary  to  form  a 
reasonable  economic  production  unit."  Op- 
position Is  suggested  to  a  provision  that 
compiles  with  the  langusige  which  is  In- 
cluded. 

All  Joint  bidding  Is  limited  In  the  Phil- 
lips Plan,  except  when  necessary  to  promote 
competition  In  the  Minority  Views,  It  le 
stated  that  Joint  bidding  should  be  allowed 
In  the  JMuillps  Plan  so  as  to  encourage 
competition  If  competition  Is  furthered. 
HJl.  6218  allows  Phillips  Plan  Joint  bidding. 
Again,  a  statement  complaining  of  a  defect 
Is  made,  and  the  complaint  Is  unsupported 
by  the  text  of  the  statute  Itself, 

The  Minority  Views  makes  certain  sugges- 
tions as  to  the  oil  spUl  fund  There  are  cer- 
tain inaccuracies  in  the  discussion  of  those 
suggestions  that  must  be  pointed  out.  TTie 
Minority  complains  that  it  Is  unfair  to  "pun- 
Lsh"  an  offshore  operator  who  complies  with 
every  safety  regulation,  and  urges  his  em- 
ployees to  do  so.  when  his  employee  and 
neverthele.ss.  acts  Impropterly  Of  course  this 
is  the  law  today  Under  the  legal  doctrine  of 
respondeat  superior,  the  employer  is  always 
responsible  for  the  negligent  activities  of  his 
employee  acting  in  his  employee  capacity  If 
injury  occurs  to  the  environment,  or  indi- 
viduals from  the  negligence  of  an  agent  or 
employee,  uho  shovld  pay  tor  the  results  of 
such  negligence''  A  limitation  In  the  re- 
spondeat superior  common  law  doctrine 
would  result  simply  in  less  need  for  and  thus 
less  actual  control  by  employers  over  their 
employees 

The  Minority  Views  improperly  state  that 
the  Attorney  Genera!  Ss  permitted  to  decide 
what  constitutes  a  cla.s.s  for  purposes  of  class 
action  ■'  Section  315  provides  the  Attorney 
General  rnap  act  on  behalf  of  any  group  of 
damaged  citizens,'  at  the  request  of  the  Sec- 
retary of  Transportation  Section  315  also 
provides  that  even  without  Attorney  Creneral 
action,  class  actions  indepencent  of  the  At- 
torney General  are  permitted  This  proce- 
dure for  the  Attorney  General  to  represent  a 
class  is  common  m  recent  leglslatloi;.  never- 
theless. Minority  views  it  as  a  novel  Idea  The 
possibility  of  a  conflict  is  nonexistent  A  class 
action,  with  representation  by  the  Attorney 
General,  would  only  occur  when  the  Secre- 
tary of  Transportation  determines  that  a 
class  would  be  more  adequately  represci.ted 
by  the  Attorney  Genera!  Tirie  Attorney  Gen- 
eral would  not  represent  borh  sides  Mmorlty 
Views  would  challenge  the  long  accepted 
power  of  the  Attorney  Genera!  to  challenge 
the  decisions  or  actions  of  the  heads  of  any 
other  federal  government  agency  Minority 
Views  al-so  flatly  state  that  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral's decisions  as  to  litigation  sho'ald  be 
binding,  and  implies  that  no  new  concept 
should  be  adopted  to  allow  the  Secretary  of 
Transportation  or  the  Fund  to  secure  attor- 
neys to  represent  him  or  it  Federal  agencies, 
especially  when  they  are  independently 
funded,  commonly  have  their  own  legal 
counsel  to  represent  them 
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In  a  discussion  of  Section  3  )8.  the  drafters 


they  have  not 
hat  subsection 


gence.  Subsec- 
an  Individual 
and  clean-up 
causer  of  the 


Is  made  by  an 

p  irase    "unsea- 
egal    term    re- 


a  well-known 
meaning  need 
be  defined. 


of  the  Minority  Views  Indlcat 
read  the  section.  They  claim 
(d)  and  (e)  are  contradlctojy  Under  sub 
section  (d)  liability  for  dama<  es  Is  precluded 
when  damage  Is  shown  to  be  c  lused  by  a  neg- 
ligent or  Intentional  act  of  a  ly  third  party 
No  such  defense  occurs  as  tc  cleanup  costs 
Subsection  (e)  provides  f(  r  subrogation 
where  a  discharger  Is  held  Hah  e  due  to  third- 
party  Intentional  acts  of  negl 
tlon  (e)  is  necessary  to  allov 
who  has  to  pay  for  damage: 
costs  to  go  against  the  actua 
clean-up  costs,  and  to  go  a  gainst  a  third 
party  when  negligence  on  li  tentlonal  acts 
are  discovered  after  payment 
owner  or  operator. 

Minority    criticizes    the 
worthiness    of    a    vessel."    a 
peatedly  applied  by  the  courls,  and  the  ad- 
ministrative officers  within   t  »e  Department 
of  Transportation,  who  are  to  administer  the 
oil  spill  fund.  Terms  that  hav 
common   legal   heritage   and 
not.  and  In  fact,  should  not, 

Minority  states  that  sectliii  314  gives  no 
standards  for  the  courts^  to  f<ilow  In  Judicial 
review  of  decisions  of  a  hei  ring  examiner 
The  words  "hearing  examl:  er"  were  used 
specifically  so  es  to  have  th«  procedures  in- 
volved In  the  Admlnlstrallv  Procedure  Act 
utilized  F^rocedures  for  Jud  clal  review  are 
automatic. 

Section  318  provides  accei  s  to  books  and 
records  of  companies  involvdd  in  CX3S  activ- 
ities. Minority  states  that  "language  Is  needed 
to  limit  the  applicability  w>  those  records 
which  are  relevant  to  the  a  Imlnlstratlon  of 
this  title."  Regulations  reqi  Ired  by  the  Act 
to  Implement  a  section  of  th  Title,  of  course, 
must  be  In  accordance  wit  i  the  provlalona 
of  that  title  and  any  sped  Ic  section.  Lim- 
itation of  the  applicability  )f  those  sections 
to  specific  records  l«  autom  itlc. 

Plnaliy^^jhe  Minority  Vl;ws  attacks  the 
sectlon-by-se^WoB  onalysls  prepared  to  ex- 
plain the  provisions  of  the  (111  It  Is  obvious 
that  the  drafters  of  the  m!  norlty  views  did 
not  have  a  complete  unde  standing  of  the 
purpose  of  a  Comn\lttee  R  port  and  a  sec- 
tlon-by-sectlon  analysis  A  Report  is  not  to 
re-state  what  Is  contained  n  a  bill.  It  Is  to 
explain  the  reasons  for  the  Committee's  ac- 
tions, why  certain  words  w  >re  utilized,  and 
what  the  Intent  of  the  C*  mmlttee  was  In 
using  those  words.  Leglslat  Ive  history  Is  to 
be  detailed.  If  the  only  pur]  ose  of  a  section- 
by-sectlon  analysis,  and  ot;  ler  portions  of  a 
Report,  were  to  re-state  tl  e  word-for-word 
language  of  a  bUl,  there  w  )uld  be  no  need 
for  such  an  analysis  and  report 

Minority  Views  criticizes  1  inguage  Indicat- 
ing the  Intent  of  the  Comml  ;tee  was  In  using 
certain  words,  not  because  t'.  ley  do  not  reflect 
the  Intent  of  the  Ctommltte  >.  but  rather  be- 
cause they  are  ncrt  in  the  woi  ds  of  the  specific 
section.  This  is,  of  course,  true  and  Irrele- 
vant The  Intent  of  the  Con  mlttee  as  to  the 
actual  words  Is  what  shoul  1  be.  and  Is,  ex- 
plained, j 

A  few  examples  of  the  mfeunderstandlngs 
by  the  draftors  of  the  Minority  views  will 
suffice 

Minority  Views  states  that  Separate  author- 
ity Is  granted  under  two  different  sections 
amended  subsection  4(e)  and  new  section  21 
for  the  preparation  of  regulations.  The  sec- 
tlon-by-sectlon  analysis  Indicates  that  these 
two  sections  are  to  be  rea  1  together.  The 
clear  intent  of  the  Committee 
by  the  debate  In  mark-up 
section    1 4(e)  |   gave  pernilss 


as  Indicated 
vas  that  as  one 
ve  authority  as 


to  promulgation  of  safety  egulatlons.  and 
another  section  (21 1  gave  mandatory  re- 
sp<inslblllty  to  prepare  such  i  egulatlons.  they 
are.  and  should  be,  read  consistently. 

Minority  Views  criticizes  the  statement 
that  ptartlclpatlon  of  OSH  \  in  preparing 
regulations  for  employee  salety  U  "required 
under  section  21."  A  reading  of  section  31, 
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and  the  debate  that  led  to  its  adoption, 
clearly  indlcatee  that  participation  by  OSHA 
was  to  be  required  In  the  preparation  of  such 
regulations,  although  the  actual  regulations 
could  l>e,  although  hopefully  would  not  be. 
promulgated  by  another  agency  The  clear 
intent  of  the  Committee,  as  Indicated  by  the 
debate  In  mark-up.  was  that  OSH.\  was  to  be 
given  lead-agency  resp>onslblllty.  That  Intent 
was  properly  Indicated  In  the  Committee 
Report. 

The  Committee  clearly  Intended  that  agen- 
cies g^lven  investigatory  authority  as  to  acci- 
dents act  Jointly  That  la  why  Joint  authority 
was  granted.  Joint  action  Is  optional  and  not 
required,  but  the  Intention  of  the  Committee 
was  that  they  make  all  reasonable  efforts  to 
act  Jointly.  This  Intent  was  also  properly  In- 
cluded In  the  Report 

A  complete  lack  of  understanding  of  the 
legal  process,  and  the  meaning  of  the  word 
"law,"  Is  Indicated  by  the  Minority  Views  dis- 
cussion as  to  the  standards  to  be  s^>plled  by 
the  Regional  Advisory  Boards.  The  Commit- 
tee passed  Title  I  of  the  OCS  Lands  Act 
Amendments  of  1976.  which  Includes  findings 
and  purposes  These  findings  and  purposes,  as 
a  part  of  an  Act.  which.  If  eventually  ac- 
cepted by  the  Senate,  and  signed  by  the 
President,  becomes  law,  are,  despite  the  inti- 
mations to  the  contrary,  substantive  law.  The 
fact  that  they  are  not  included  In  a  specific 
United  States  Code  provision  does  not  mean 
that  they  are  In  any  lens  effective  way  law. 
They  are  a  part  of  the  legl.slatlve  provisions 
of  the  1976  Act.  framed  by  the  Congress  In 
enacting  the  legislation.  According  to  the 
Minority  Views  anything  in  an  Act  which 
does  not  culd  or  change  a  United  States  Code 
section  \s  not  law.  Thus,  under  that  theory, 
the  oil  spUl  liability  title,  and  therefore,  the 
oil  spill  liability  fund  Is  not  "subatantlve 
law."  because  It  Is  not  included  in  a  new 
Code  section  This,  of  course.  Is  Just  as  ri- 
diculous, as  the  statement  that  findings  and 
purposes  are  not  "substantive  law." 

Minority  Views  indicates  that  the  com- 
mittee Report  Is  incorrect  In  stating  that  a 
state  recommendation  Is  "somehow  more 
valid  than  a  finding  of  the  Secretary  reject- 
ing that  recommendation."  Again,  the 
drafters  of  the  Minority  Views  did  not  pay 
attention  to  the  Committee  discussion  at  the 
time  It  adopted  this  provision,  nor  to  the 
words  In  the  bill  Itself  A  recommendation  by 
an  affected  state  Ctovernor,  or  a  Regional  Ad- 
visory Board,  must  be  "overriddrn''  in  the 
national  Interest.  Therefore,  the  burden  Is 
on  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  Justify 
why  the  national  Interest  requires  him  to 
override  a  recommendation  This  shift  In 
"burden"  Is  clearly  Indicated  by  the  choice 
of  the  Committee  of  the  word  "override" 
rather  than  another  term. 

The  drafters  of  the  Minority  Views  Indicate 
that  the  Committee  Report  states  that  sus- 
pension can  result  only  In  extensions  for  a 
five-year  term  The  Committee  Report  (page 
87)  states  that  a  suspension  Is  to  be  tied  to 
a  "concurrent  extension  of  the  five-year  lease 
term."  referring  clearly  to  an  extension  of 
the  original   five-year   lease   term. 

The  Minority  Views  criticize  what  the 
drafters  see  as  a  limitation  as  to  the  purpose 
of  providing  lessee-lnltl/tted  suspensions 
The  clear  words  of  the  Committee  report  are 
that  a  lessee-Initiated  svispenslon  and  a  con- 
current extension  are  to  be  allowed  for  any 
extension  and  then  states  "for  example"  cer- 
tain specified  types  of  activities  Justifying 
suspension  and  extension 

The  Minority  Views  Indicates  a  disagree- 
ment with  the  discussion  of  cancellation 
where  It  Is  stated  that  compensation  could 
be  more  liberal  for  those  leases  Issued  prior 
to  the  date  of  enactment  of  the  cancellation 
provision.  A  review  of  the  discussion  in 
mark-up.  and  of  the  law  today,  clearly  Indi- 
cates that  when  a  new  regulation  or  law  la 
paissed  providing  for  cancellation  or  other 
effects  on  po.sslble  property  rights,  any  valid 
property  right  existing  prior  to  enactment  of 
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the  new  statute  or  regulation,  and  therefore 
without  knowledge  of  its  existence,  will  be 
more  protected,  and  thus  entitled  to  more 
compensation,  if  required,  than  a  property 
right  obtained  after  and  with  notice  of  such 
regulations.  The  basts  for  this  statement  In 
the  Committee  sectlon-by-sectlon  report  was 
the  discussion  In  mark-up.  the  present  law 
today,  and  common  sense. 

A  statement  Is  made  that  the  Committee 
report  tries  to  limit  the  Joint  bidding  limi- 
tation In  the  Phillips  Plan  leases  to  "eco- 
nomic partnerships  "  The  sectlon-by-sectlon 
analysis  clearly  states  that  "the  Secretary 
may  permit  Joint  bidding  In  a  p>ercentage 
leasing  when  he  specifically  finds  it  necessary 
to  promote  competition."  Given  as  an  ex- 
ample of  where  such  permission  would  be 
warranted,  as  obtained  from  representatives 
of  the  Department  of  the  Interior,  were  so- 
called  "economic  partnerships  " 

As  noted  earlier.  In  a  discussion  on  the 
Joint  federal  state  leasing  provisions,  the 
Minority  Views  in  criticizing  the  Committee 
Report  refused  to  accept  the  fact  that  laws 
are  to  be  read  in  light  of  reason,  and  must 
be  Interpreted  in  terms  of  reason 

Section  17,  provides  for  a  "five-year  leas- 
ing program"  describing  the  size,  timing,  and 
location  of  leasing  Leasing  can  only  be  con- 
ducted In  accordance  with  the  size,  tlmlnj; 
and  location  requirements  of  that  five-year 
leasing  program  Thus.  If  leasing  Is  to  con- 
tinue beyond  five  years,  as  stated  In  the 
sectlon-by-sectlon  analysis,  a  new  leasing 
program  must  be  prepared  for  any  subse- 
quent five  year  period  The  Minority  Views 
statement  that  a  lease  could  be  Issued  after 
that  Initial  five-year  period  Ls  Just  wrong  As 
the  leasing  program  Is  described  and  au- 
thorizes activities  during  a  five-year  period, 
leasing  after  that  five-year  period  would  not 
"for  an  area  Included  In  the  approved  leasing 
program." 

Minority  Views  confuse  a  cancellation  for 
safety  reasons  provided  for  upon  disapproval 
of  development  and  production  plan  in  sec- 
tion 25.  and  a  cancellation,  appropriate  any 
time,  where  serious  harm  or  damage,  which 
would  not  decrease  over  a  reasonable  period 
of  time.  Is  expected.  A  plan  may  be  able  to 
be  modified  to  Insure  a  safe  operation  and 
thus  preclude  a  disapproving  and  termina- 
tion of  a  lease  or.  a  plan,  but  might  not  com- 
ply with  the  requirements  of  law.  or  plans 
for  a  coastal  zone.  Failure  to  so  comply.  If 
the  result  of  the  Intentional  act  of  the  les- 
see, would  not  entitle  him  to  compensation 
Failure.  If  the  result  of  activities  over  which 
a  lessee  had  no  control,  might.  In  accord- 
ance with  subsection  5(a).  entitle  the  lessee 
to  compensation,  as  required  by  the  Consti- 
tution, or  any  other  law. 

Finally,  In  the  discussion  of  oil  spill  dam- 
ages, the  Minority  Views  Indicates  that  "gross 
profits"  are  Included  with  the  term  as  to 
claims  for  loss  of  Income  The  specific  words 
of  the  sectlon-by-sectlon  analysis  state  that 
the  term  "Income"  Is  used  in  this  subsection 
to  Include  wages,  earnings,  or  profits,  and  Is 
not  Intended  to  mean  net  income  or  net 
profits.  The  words  gross  profits  cannot  be 
found  In  the  analysts 


AMENDMENT    OF    INVESTMENT 
ADVISERS    ACT    OF    1940 


HON.  JOHN  M.  MURPHY 

'    F     Nl  W     V>   KK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesdav.  May  12.  1976 

Mr  MURPHY  of  New  York  Mr 
Speaker,  today  I  am  Introduririg  a  bill 
to  amend  the  Investment  Advt.';ors  Act 
of  1940  to  provide  substantial  additloiutl 
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protections  to  persons  who  contract  to 
receive  investment  advice. 

In  the  recent  past  there  has  been  wide- 
scale  acknowledgment  of  the  deficiencies 
of  regulation  under  the  Investment 
Advisers  Act  of  1940.  Today,  virtually 
anyone  can  become  a  registered  invest- 
ment adviser,  regardless  of  age.  prior  ex- 
perience or  education  in  financial  mat- 
ters, and  regardless  of  whether  that  per- 
son possesses  any  financial  responsi- 
bility. This  absence  of  even  the  most 
rudimentarj'  standards  for  registered 
investment  advisers  stands  in  stark  con- 
trast to  the  kinds  of  qualification  stand- 
ards imposed  on  others  who  deal  with 
the  public  in  securities  matters,  such  as 
brokers,  dealers,  and  investment  com- 
panies. The  implications  of  thi.s  lack  of 
minimum  qualifications  have  been  at 
times  bizarre,  and  at  other  times  rather 
tragic  for  the  public  investor.  Among 
those  who  have  registered  with  the 
Securities  and  Exchange  Commission  as 
investment  advisers  and  wiio  have  been 
receiving  fees  for  investment  advice  from 
the  public  include  teenasers.  whose  legal 
responsibility  for  any  contractual  obliga- 
tion is  questionable,  and  individuals  who 
cannot  read  or  comprehend  financial 
statemenLs.  Further,  there  have  been  far 
too  manv  instanr e.s  of  advisers  to  mutual 
funds  who.  for  lack  of  sufficient  capital, 
have  become  insolvent,  leaving  tlie  funds 
and  their  public  investors  to  founder 
without  any  management. 

The  bill  which  1  am  introducing  today 
will  close  this  regulatory  gap  by  direct- 
ing the  Securities  and  Exchange  Com- 
mission to  impose  appropriate  profes- 
sional standards  on  the  mvestment 
advisory  indiLstry,  including  standards  of 
training,  experience,  competence,  mini- 
mum age,  and  financial  responsibility.  In 
addition,  Uiis  bill  gives  citizens  private 
rights  of  action  U)  enforce  the  provisions 
of  the  act  and  directs  the  Commission  to 
undertake  studies  as  to  whether  the 
present  exclusion  of  certain  persons  from 
the  definition  of  investment  advL'^er  are 
appropriate  and  whether  or  not  a  self- 
regulatory  supervLsory  body  for  invest- 
ment advisers  should  be  created. 


HALUE  P.  RICE— MARYLAND  SMALL 
BUSINESS  HONOREE 


HON.  CLARENCE  D.  LONG 

(iF    MARYLAND 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENI  ATIVES 
Wedne!:day.  May  12.  1976 

Mr.  LONG  of  Maryland.  Mr.  Speaker. 
Halhe  P.  Rice,  founder  of  E.I.L.  Instru- 
ments in  Timonium.  Md..  has  been 
named  Mar>iand's  Small  Busine.ss  Per- 
son of  the  Year.  He  will  be  honored,  to- 
gether with  other  Slate  Small  Business 
People,  at  a  reception  this  Thursday. 
May  13,  for  Members  of  Congress  to  meet 
Mr.  Rice  and  other  outstanding  repre- 
sentatives of  the  more  than  13  million 
small  business  entrepreneurs  in  this  Na- 
tion, 

Mr  Rice,  who  was  raised  in  Alaska, 
attended  Reed  College  in  Portland. 
Oreg..  and  was  graduated  in  1945  from 
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the  U.S.  Naval  Academy.  He  holds  a  mas- 
ter of  science — physics — degree  from  the 
Catholic  University  of  America. 

The  company  he  founded.  E.I.L.  In- 
struments. Inc..  was  started  m  part  wnth 
funds  guaranteed  by  the  Small  Business 
Administration.  Having  repaid  that  ini- 
tial loan.  Mr  Rice  has  continued  his 
business  efforts  with  the  assistance  of 
another  loan  partially  guaranteed  by 
SBA. 

In  the  6  years  of  E.I.L.'s  existence,  it 
has  had  an  annual  growth  rate  of  25 
percent.  Sales  are  estimated  at  S5  mil- 
lion this  year. 

E.I.L.  is  headquartered  in  Timonium. 
but  has  seven  branch  offices — in  Mary- 
land. Chicago.  Indianapolis.  Pittsburgh. 
Ohio.  Rhode  Lsland  and  Virginia.  The 
firm  specializes  in  the  sale  and  service 
of  electrical  and  electronic  test  equip- 
ment, and  has  outbid  large  competitors, 
including  Honeywell  and  General  Elec- 
tric for  Federal  contracts  to  provide  an 
"on-call"  service  for  Federal  installa- 
tions. The  firm  has  also  been  involved 
m  work  at  the  Calvert  ChfTs  nuclear 
powerplant  in  Maryland,  where  it  pro- 
Mded  nuclear  instrumentation  leslmg. 

Mr  Rice  and  his  firm  have  achieved 
a  remarkable  success.  Meanwhile,  he  has 
been  active  in  the  community,  serving  as 
a  vestryman  of  his  Episcopal  parish,  as 
a  member  of  the  advisory  board  of  the 
College  of  Notre  Dame  of  Maryland,  in 
the  Naval  Academy  Alumni  Chapter  for 
Baltimore,  and  as  a  member  of  the  En- 
gineering Society  of  Baltimore 

I  am  proud  to  bring  Mr.  Rices 
achievements  through  his  own  efforts 
with  the  encouragement  of  the  Small 
Busine.ss  Administration  to  the  attention 
of  my  colleagues  I  am  especially  proud 
as  Congressman  from  the  Second  Dis- 
trict of  Maryland  to  represent  Hallie 
Rice  and  his  family. 


TAXPAYER  PROTECTION  FROM 
IRS  SOUGHT 


HON.  PAUL  FINDLEY 

OF    ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wrdjiesdav.  May  12.  1976 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I 
am  introducing  a  bill  to  force  the  Inter- 
nal Revenue  Service  to  stick  by  its  writ- 
ten advice  to  taxpayers. 

As  things  now  stand,  a  taxpayer  can 
be  advLsed  by  the  IRS  in  writing,  follow 
the  advice,  and  then  be  told  years  later 
that  the  advice  was  wrong  and  that  he 
owes  back  taxes.  This  is  outrageous.  My 
bill  would  require  the  IRS  to  treat  all 
written  advice,  interpretations,  and  rul- 
ings as  binding  imtU  they  are  revoked  in 
writing  and  the  taxpayer  notified 

The  IRS  claims  the  error  rate  for  tax- 
payer advice  is  only  4.6  percent.  Other 
.sources,  however,  estimate  the  error  rate 
as  high  avS  25  percent. 

I  have  had  many  complaints  from 
constituents  who  have  been  victimized 
by  IRS's  inaccurate  advice.  The  owner  of 
a  small  family  business  In  my  district 
wrote  the  IRS  a  few  years  back  seeking 
tax  advice.  An  IRS  official  wrote  back 
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clearly  approving  a  specific  tax  pro- 
cedure. 

The  business  followed  that  procedure 
in  good  faith  until  recently  told  by  the 
IRS  that  the  ruling  was  incorrect.  The 
firm  had  no  objection  to  following  the 
new  procedure  from  then  on.  but  the 
IRS  wanted  to  make  it  retroactive  and 
demanded  3  years  in  back  payments. 
This  would  have  wiped  out  nearly  a 
year's  profit. 

At  that  point  the  family  brought  the 
matter  to  my  attention  IRS  admitted 
to  me  that  the  initial  approval  had  been 
wrong,  yet  steadfastly  maintained  that 
it  was  not  required  to  follow  its  own 
written  advice  Only  after  an  extended 
exchange  of  correspondence  at  the  high- 
est level  was  it  pos.sible  to  work  out  an 
acceptable  solution  to  the  problem  As 
a  re-^ult.  I  became  convinced  that  I  must 
seek  legislation  to  protect  taxpayers 
from  IRS's  own  mistakes. 

The  bill  I  am  introducing  will  uisure 
taxpayers  that  they  can  rely  upon  IRS's 
written  advice.  It  will  also  encourage  IRS 
to  be  more  careful 


WHY  THE  H^T'OCRISY  ON 
RHODESIA'' 


HON.  PHILIP  M.  CIIANE 

OF    ILUINOLS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  May  12.  1976 

Mr.  CRANE  Mr  Speaker,  for  some 
reason,  the  only  countries  whose  internal 
policies  the  U.S.  Government  seems  will- 
ing to  attack  are  those  which  are  friend- 
ly to  the  West  and  opposed  to  commu- 
msm. 

This  is  not  to  sav  that  there  are  not 
many  aspects  of  the  internal  pohcies  of 
such  friendly  states  which  are  question- 
able and  which  many  Americans  find  ob- 
.lectionable.  Of  course,  there  are.  But  the 
nations  whose  internal  pohcies  are  not 
simply  questionable  but  openly  brutal 
and  barbaric — countries  such  as  the 
Soviet  Union  and  Communist  China — 
escape  any  official  U.S.  criticism  When 
Members  of  Congress  challenge,  for 
example,  the  mistreatment  of  Jews 
in  the  Soviet  Union.  Dr.  Kissinger 
criticize,';  them  for  undue  interference 
in  Soviet  internal  affairs.  Yet.  Dr.  Kis- 
singer, in  his  speech  in  Lusaka,  Zambia, 
not  only  intruded  upon  the  mternal  af- 
fairs of  Rhodesia  but,  more  than  this. 
pledged  aid  to  the  radical  Maoist  regime 
of  Mozambique  which  is  pledged  to  de- 
stroy it. 

Rhodeisa  has  become  an  international 
pariah,  subject  to  an  embargo  by  the 
United  Nations,  the  overwhelming  ma- 
jority of  whase  members  are  one-party 
dictatorships  ThLs  policy  is,  of  course. 
the  utmost  in  hyprocisy.  While  not  with- 
out fault.  Rhodesia  is  more  democratic 
and  m.ore  free  than  the  overwhelming 
majority  of  the  nations  which  seek  to  de- 
stroy it. 

Discu.ssing  thLs  double  standard,  col- 
umnist M  Stanton  Evans  writes  that, 
the  hyprocrisy  is  compounded  by  the  fact 
that  the  self-.same  people  who  demand 
the  overthrow  of  Ian  Smith  have  made 
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no  similar  demands  coniemlng  Commu- 
nLst  dictatorsliips  throuihout  the  world. 
where  people  are  routirtly  enslaved 

Mr.  Evans  declares  that,  if  trouble  does 
occur  in  Rhodesia,  it  wll  probably  be  as 
a  result  of  intervention  ay  the  Commu- 
nists, most  notably  tho  >e  in  Cuba.  If 
and  when  the  Communis  -supported  ter- 
rorists invade,  it  will  b  :  Interesting  to 
see  which  side  our  V,  estem  liberals 
endorse. 

It  will  also  be  interest  >ng  to  see  what 
policy  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  adopts.  Dr.  Kissii  ger  and  Presi- 
dent Ford  should  be  di  abused  of  any 
idea  that  the  Congress  is  disposed  to  en- 
dorse the  speech  made  Ir  Zambia.  Many 
are  now  prepared  to  op  »ase  any  policy 
which  rewards  terrorif  m  and  which 
penalizes  friends  and  as  ists  enemies 

I  wish  to  share  with  m  ^  colleagues  tlie 
column,  "Why  the  Hypiocrlsy  on  Rho- 
desia?" by  M.  Stanton  I  vans,  as  it  ap- 
peared in  Human  Events  of  May  7.  1976, 
and  insert  it  into  the  Record  at  this 
time: 

Why  the  Hypocrisy  o  >j  Rhodesia? 
(By  M.  Stanton    Svans) 

Since  the  fall  of  Angola  to  tlie  combined 
exertions  of  the  Cubftn.s  an<  1  the  Soviet*,  the 
global  press  has  been  agof  with  reports  of 
supposed  trouble  In  Rhodei  la. 

This  antl-Communlst  endave  In  Southern 
Africa,  we  are  Informed,  is  aflame  with  pas- 
sion and  potential  vlolenc* .  President  Ken- 
neth Kaunda  of  nelghborl  ig  Zambia  Issues 
almost  dally  statements  a  )out  the  coming 
bloodbath  In  Rhodesia.  Tie  always  trendy 
Washington  Post  declare  ..  ^th^  obvious 
relish,  that  noUTkig  remalr  s  for  white  Rho- 
deslans  except  a  araceful  e  xlt — If  the  black 
majority  ■"'"  jyrJiit   it. 

One  leftward  Journal,  T  he  New  Leader, 
offers  us  this  lurid  vision  o  Rhodeslan  Got- 
terdamerung:  "Now  ...  he  whole  anac- 
ronlsm  Is  collapsing:  Rho<l  Mia  Is  about  to 
dump  Its  set  of  rascals  .  The  best  course 
for  the  United  States  In  the  area  at  the 
moment  .  .  .  would  seem  t<  be  to  help  Zim- 
babwe I  the  name  selected  f  )r  the  new.r-r*\'o-~~ 
lutlonary  Rhodesia]  no  less  generously  thp^ 
the  Russians  and  Chinese  can  be  expected 
to  do." 

There  seems,  however,  to  be  little  proof  of 
the.se  assertions.  By  most  iccounts.  plucky 
Rhodesia  appears  to  be  gel  ting  along  q\ilte 
well.  It  has  withstood  10  y  sara  of  ostracism 
and  hypocrisy.  Including  oi  ir  own.  Its  econ- 
omy has  continued  to  exf  and,  and  It  ha-s 
enjoyed  a  remarkable  re(  ord  of  Internal 
peace  As  the  New  York  Tim  ss  reports,  "there 
has  not  been  a  single  act  o '  urban  terror  or 
even  passive  resistance  In  th  :ee  years."  Which 
Is  more  than  can  be  said  of  I  he  tJnited  States 

The  unrest  In  Rhodesia  I ;  of  the  Imported 
variety — chiefly  terrorist  I  Qcurslons  across 
the  borders.  Since  1972.  al  out  1,000  people 
have  perished  In  such  clasl  es.  Of  these,  800 
have  been  Invading  terrorl  ts,  80  have  been 
members  of  the  Rhodeslar  security  forces, 
and  200  have  been  clvllla  is  killed  by  the 
Invaders  Of  these  civilian  victims,  90  per 
cent  have  been  Rhodeslan    slacks. 

Such  black-agalnst-blacl  encounters  re- 
flect the  true  division  of  R  lodeslan  politics. 
Militant  exiles  of  the  radlcil  "Zanu"  faction 
are  battling  agaln.st  the  mor »  moderate  forces 
of  Jcshua  Nkomo  and  lae  K)vernment  of  Ian 
Smith,  who  are  trying  to  negotiate  a  new 
Rhodeslan  constitution.  Tie  split  between 
Nkomo  and  the  radicals  ret1(  cts  ancient  tribal 
as  well  as  oirrent  IdeologUal  differences 

Pafl  of  the  reasons  for  Hhodesla's  record 
of  stikblllty  Is  that  the  country  Is  not,  as  our 
liberals  suggest,  a  racist  despotism.  It  has 
an  elaborate  system  of  trlbt  1  self-government 
that,   at   Its   apex,    meshes   with    the   parha- 
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mentary  system  There  are  10  blacks  In  the 
23-member  Rhodeslan  Senate.  16  blacks  In 
the  66-member  lower  House  Three  out  of 
five  members  of  the  Rhodeslan  army  are 
black,  as  are  three  out  of  four  members  of 
the  police  force. 

This  Is  not  good  enough,  of  course,  for 
Western  liberals,  who  demand  that  Rho- 
desia be  turned  over  completely  and  at  once 
to  the  'black  majority  "  Nothing  else  will 
satisfy  the  requirements  of  democracy  But 
the  fact  Is  there  Is  more  democracy  and  per- 
sonal freedom  In  Rhodesia  today  than  al- 
most anywhere  else  In  Africa — and  certainly 
more  than  would  be  the  case  If  the  militants 
at  Its  borders  have  their  way 

A  political  breakdown  of  the  states  of 
Africa  was  recently  offered  by  the  London 
Ek;onomlst.  This  analysis  shows  that,  of  the 
47  states  that  make  up  the  Organization  of 
African  Unity,  exactly  three  have  some  sem- 
blance of  democratic  rule.  Fifteen  have  out- 
right military  dictatorships,  and  29  have  one- 
party  civilian  despotisms.  Assassination  and 
coup  d'etat  have  become  routine  In  Africa 
because  there  Is  no  other  way  to  effect  a 
change  of  government 

"Every  ydar  since  1963."  says  the  Eoono- 
mtst,  "there  has  been  at  least  one  successful 
military  coup  or  a  serious  attempt  at  one. 
Since  they  became  Independent,  23  states 
have  had  a  government  overthrown  at  least 
once  Benin  (formerly  Dahomey)  has  hswl 
Ave  military  coups  Sudan"s  government  has 
been  removed  twice  by  the  army  and  once 
by  a  civilian  revolt.  .  .  ." 

It  Is  against  this  backdrop  that  the  United 
Nations  and  the  American  government  speak 
about  the  need  for  "democracy"  In  Rho- 
desia The  hypocrisy  Is  compounded  by  the 
fact  that  the  self -same  people  who  demand 
the  overthrow  of  Ian  Smith  have  made  no 
similar  demands  concerning  Oommunlst 
dictatorships  thoroughout  the  world,  where 
people  are  routinely  murdered  and  enslaved. 

If  trouble  does  occur  In  Rhodesia.  It  wUl 
probably  be  as  a  result  of  Intervention  by  the 
Communists,  most  notably  those  In  Cuba. 
According  to  the  Times  of  London,  "between 
200  and  1,000  Cuban  technicians  [are]  al- 
ready providing  support  services"  to  terror- 
ists in  Mozambique.  In  addition,  the  paper 
reports.  18  Soviet  military  advisers  have  re- 
cently Joined  the  rebels,  and  Soviet  missiles 
are  expected  to  follow  In  their  wake 

If  and  when  the  Communist-supported 
terrorists  Invade.  It  will  be  Interesting  to  see 
which  side  our  Wpst^rri  liberals  endorse. 
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LEGISLATION  FXDR  DECONTROL  OF 
SALES  OP  CRUDE  OIL  PRODUCED 
BY  WATERFLOODING  OR  EN- 
HANCED RECOVERY  TECHNIQUES 

HON.  ALPHONZO  BELL 

OF    1.  .M  n  '  'RNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  May  12.  1976 

Mr.  BELL.  Mr.  Sptia^er.  today  I  am  In- 
troducing legislation  which  will  provide 
for  the  decontrol  of  sales  of  crude  oil 
which  have  been  produced  by  either 
waterflooding  techniques  or  enhanced 
recovery  techniques.  By  this  legislation, 
I  hope  to  return  to  some  of  the  wisdom 
of  the  House-passed  version  of  the  Oil 
Pricing  Act  of  last  year  and  to  correct 
some  of  the  omLssions  of  the  Energy  Pol- 
icy and  Conservation  Act  of  1975  I  hope 
that  my  colleagues  will  join  me  in  this 
effort  to  provide  tlie  needed  incentives  to 
produce  more  domestic  oil  by  waterflood- 
ing  and  enhanced  recovery  methods. 

ERDA,  In  its  national  plan  for  energy 


research,  deveh^pment  and  demonstra- 
tion— ERDA -48  estimates  that  the 
current  rates  of  oil  and  ga-s  production 
by  conventional  mothods  will  be  difliruU 
to  maintain  even  witli  additional  Outer 
Continental  Shelf  and  Alaskan  produc- 
tion. They  note  the  importance  of  eJi- 
hanced  recovery  and  state  that  without 
increased  enhanced  recoven,-.  produrtion 
of  domestic  oil  will  l)egin  to  drop  rapid- 
ly in  the  mid-1980  .^  Tliey  furtlier  sUile 
that  it  will  be  unliicely  that  major  new 
energy  sources  could  be  ready  by  that 
time.  ERDA  concludes  that  increa^ied 
enhanced  recovery  will  buy  roughly  10 
years  of  time  They  state. 

These  ten  years  are  crucially  Important  to 
the  country  because  they  double  the  time 
available  for  the  development  of  new  energy 
sources. 

However,  ERDA's  estimates  of  recov- 
erable oil  by  enhanced  recoverv  meth- 
ods has  slipped  somewhat.  ERD.^  ong- 
inally  set  a  target  for  enhanced  re- 
covery production  of  1  million  barrels 
per  day  by  1982  They  have  recently 
lowered  this  prediction  and  lengthened 
the  target  date  in  estimating  enhanced 
recovery  production  at  570,000  b  d  by 
1985.  It  should  be  noted  that  ERDA  bases 
this  recovery  estimate'  on  a  pot.ent!al  re- 
serve of  60  billion  barrels  of  oil:  in  te.sti- 
mony  before  our  Fossil  Energy  Subcom- 
mittee. Shell  Oil  estimates  a  much  louer 
figure.  25  billion  barrels  of  oil. 

Present  production  has  a  long  way  to 
go  to  reach  even  this  modified  goal  A 
recent  article  in  the  Oil  and  Gas  Journal 
estimated  that  270.000  b/d  is  currently 
being  produced  in  the  United  States  by 
enhanced  recovery  techniques  The  bullc 
of  this  production— about  240.000  b  d— 
is  being  produced  by  thermal  method.";. 
much  of  it  in  California  Houcver.  the 
true  import  of  these  techniques  ran  be 
seen  when  the  production  figures  for  less 
sophisticated  methods  of  recovery — that 
is,  waterflooding  or  pressure  mainte- 
nance— are  added  into  the  totals  The 
Interstate  Oil  Compact  Commission,  in  a 
studv  for  the  FEA.  published  in  Febru- 
ary 1975.  estimated  that  41  percent,  or 
3  8  million  barrels  per  day.  wa.-;  produced 
by  enhanced  recovery  methods,  which. 
by  their  definition,  includes  waterflood- 
ing, steam  injection,  and  pressure  main- 
tenance. They  expect  this  percentage  to 
rise  slightly  in  1974  to  43  percent.  They 
estimate  that  approximately  90  percent 
of  this  total  is  waterflooding.  steam  in- 
jection, or   pressure   maintenance 

As  can  be  readily  understood,  thts 
method  of  oil  production  is  considerably 
more  costly.  Not  only  are  regular  drilling 
costs,  labor  costs,  and  production  costs 
incurred,  but  also  the  producer  may  have 
to  use  additional  wells,  pumping  equip- 
ment, and  expensive  chemicals. 

The  price  regtilation  schemes  of  our 
Federal  Government  have  not  worked  a.s 
an  incentive  to  increa.se  production  by 
waterflooding  ur  enhanced  recovery 
methods.  Under  the  Emergency  Petro- 
leum Allocation  Act,  63  percent  of  the 
oil  recovered  by  these  techniques  wa."; 
classified  at  the  lower,  old  oil  price.  When 
the  House  of  Representatives  jmssed  H  R 
7014  last  fall,  some  relief  was  given  to 
production  by  the.se  techniques. 

The  House  bill  ret.alned  the  two-tier 
pricing  system,  and  prescribed  a  celling 
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price  of  $5.25  on  each  barrel  of  old  oil, 
except  that  old  oil  produced  from  fields 
certified  to  have  applied  tertiary  recoverj- 
techniques  could  be  sold  at  such  higher 
price  as  the  President  established  by  rule 
However,  the  average  of  such  higher 
prices  could  not  exceed  $10  per  barrel 
plus  an  inflation  adjustment  factor.  For 
new  oil.  the  House  bill  imposed  a  statu- 
tory price  ceiling  of  $7  50  per  barrel,  plus 
an  inflation  adjustment  factor.  However, 
property  certified  as  utilizing  tertian- 
recovery  techniques  was  exempted  from 
the  new  oil  price  The  President  was 
authorized  to  establish ,  by  rule,  higher 
prices  for  new  oil  from  such  areas  and 
properties,  provided  that  the  average  of 
such  prices  did  not  exceed  $10  per  barrel. 
plus  an  inflation  adjustment  factor. 

However,  the  conference  substitute  did 
not  continue  thLs  logical  way  of  treating 
oil  recovered  by  these  more  costly  tech- 
niques. The  Conference  substitute  di- 
rected the  President  to  amend  the  regu- 
lations under  section  4iai  of  the  Emer- 
gency Petroleum  Allocation  Act,  so  as 
to  result  in  an  Initial  weighted  average 
sale  price,  not  to  exceed  $7  66  per  barrel. 
The  substitute  al.so  contained  provisions 
to  allow  for  periodic  ad.iu.stments  to  take 
into  account  inflation.  An  additional  in- 
crease of  no  more  than  3  percent  per  year 
could  be  made  to  the  maximum  'veighted 
average  as  a  production  incentive  to  en- 
courage the  development  of  property 
which  utilized  enhanced  recovery  proc- 
esses. However,  even  this  was  limited  be- 
cause the  sum  of  tlie  inflation  factor  ad- 
justment and  any  production  incentive 
adjustment  factor  applied  in  any  given 
year  could  not  increase  the  maximum 
weighted  average  price  m  excess  of  10 
percent  per  year. 

Thus,  the  oil  producer  was  not  given  a 
separate  and  .suflScient  incentive  to  pur- 
sue enhanced  recovery  techniques  and 
waterflooding  techniques  The  effects  of 
policy  can  be  .seen  in  the  lOCC  report, 
referred  to  earlier,  which  indicates  that 
a,"^  much  as  10  billion  barrels  of  resene 
might  be  added  by  1980  if  waterflooding 
projects  were  decontrolled. 

Furthermore,  he  was  faced  with  an 
anomalous  situation  if  he  asked  for  a 
higher  price,  which  was  justified  by  his 
increased  cast"-,  then  he  would  either 
have  to  sell  some  of  hLs  oil  at  a  lower 
price  or  some  other  producer  would  be 
faced  with  this  prospect  of  lowering  his 
price  This  type  of  energy  policy  cannot 
be  allowed  to  continue. 

1  wholeheartedly  concur  with  the  wis- 
dom of  the  approach  of  the  House  of 
Representiitives  last  fall  m  its  original 
bUl.  There  should  be  a  separate  incentive 
for  oil  produced  waterflooding  and  en- 
hanced recovery  techniques.  I  differ 
from  the  House  approach  only  in  the 
fact  that  there  .should  be  no  federally 
mandated  ceiling  price.  The  ceiling 
should  be  imposed  by  the  free  market, 
whose  present  price  is  $12  to  $13  for  im- 
ported oil  landed  in  the  United  SUites.  I 
therefore  have  introduced  tins  bill  to  ex- 
empt sales  of  oil  which  are  produced  by 
either  waterflooding  or  enlianced  re- 
covery techniques  from  the  average 
weighted  price  in  the  Petroleum  Alloca- 
tion Act. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

In  closing.  I  would  like  to  cite  some  of 
the  current  supply  statistics  for  our  Na- 
tion. Domestic  crude  oil  production  is 
down  13  percent  from  its  1970  peak,  and 
continues  to  decline.  Production  in  1975. 
averaging  about  8.4  million  barrels  per 
day  less  than  at  the  time  of  the 
Arab  oil  embargo.  Last  year,  oil  im- 
ports averaged  37  percent  of  U.S.  oil  con- 
sumption and  cost  the  United  States  ap- 
proximately $27  billion  a  year,  compared 
to  $3  billion  as  recently  as  1973.  An 
ominous  sign  of  the  direction  in  which 
we  are  heading  occurred  this  past 
March,  when  in  1  week  our  oil  imports 
exceeded  our  domestic  production. 

In  light  of  these  statistics.  I  have  in- 
troduced this  legislation  to  provide  suf- 
ficient incentives  for  private  indtistry  to 
produce  more  oil  from  our  already -dis- 
covered wells.  This  oil  will  be  more  ex- 
pensive, but  will  not  exceed  the  world 
price  for  imported  oil,  its  natural  com- 
petitor in  the  free  market.  It  seems 
clearly  more  advantageous  to  buy  do- 
mestic oil  which  is  justified  by  increased 
costs  of  production,  than  to  pay  a  world 
oil  price  which  is  set  artibrarily  by  a 
cartel. 


FEDER.\L    AGENCY    PILOT    TERMI- 
NATION   AND    REVIEW    ACT 


HON.  MARTHA  KEYS 

OF    KANSAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  May  12.  1976 

Mrs.  KETYS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  today 
introducing  legislation  which  will  estab- 
lish a  practical  test  to  determine  the  ef- 
fectiveness of  the  "sunset"  procedure  in 
cutting  away  the  bureaucratic  sprawl 
that  IS  plaguing  so  many  Federal  agen- 
cies. ThLs  proposal,  the  Federal  Agency 
Pilot  Termination  and  Review  Act  call": 
for  the  initiation  of  an  automatic  ter- 
mination and  review  process  on  a  trial 
run  basis  for  six  Federal  agencies,  the 
Civil  Aeronautics  Board,  the  Federal  Avi- 
ation Administration,  the  Occupational 
Safety  and  Health  Administration,  the 
Federal  Maritime  Administration,  the 
Federal  Energy  Administration,  and  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission. 

As  my  colleagues  are  aware,  the  sunset 
concept  involves  setting  fixed  dates  for 
the  automatic  termination,  or  sun.set  of 
Government  agencies  and  programs  in 
order  to  force  tlieir  full-.scale  review.  If 
an  agency  has  served  the  purposes  for 
which  it  was  created,  then  a  positive  leg- 
islative act  would  be  required  to  reestab- 
lish it  or  chanpe  its  makeup.  If  an  agen- 
cy is  deemed  no  longer  responsive,  useful. 
or  necessary-,  then  it  would  be  modified 
or  automatically  eliminated. 

Under  the  legislation  introduced  by  me 
today,  the  Office  of  Management  and 
Budget,  the  Congressional  Budget  OfTice. 
and  the  General  .'^ccouiiting  Office  would 
each  prepare  a  separate  evaluation  re- 
port on  each  agency  These  report"^ 
would  assess  the  agency's  performance 
in  light  of  the  aeency's  purpose  for  which 
It  was  created.  The  OMB.  CBO.  and  GAO 
reports  w-ould  be  available  to  the  House 
and  Senate   Oversight  Committees   re- 
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sponsible  for  the  agencies  or  ofl&ces  at 
least  3  months  before  a  committees 
mandatory  public  review.  After  public 
testimony,  the  committee  could  then  rec- 
ommend that  the  agency  be  reestab- 
lished or  modified  by  an  act  of  Congress, 
or  simply  be  allowed  to  lapse.  If  an  agen- 
cy is  renewed,  it  would  automatically  be 
subject  to  the  same  termination  and  re- 
view process  after  6  years.  I  might  add 
that  if  an  agency  is  disbanded,  the  bill 
pro-vides  for  equitable  treatment  of  the 
civil  servants  affected,  under  the  super- 
vision of  the  Civil  Service  Commission 
Also,  the  Attorney  General  would  as- 
sume the  responsibility  for  any-  agency 
actions  pending  on  the  date  of  termina- 
tion to  see  those  actions  through  to  a 
satisfactory  conclusion. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  beheve  that  this  legisla- 
tion is  very  important  and  much  needed 
at  thLs  time.  As  we  all  know,  bureauc- 
racies seem  to  acquire  a  life  of  their  own 
once  they  are  established  Even  if  they 
were  originally  set  up  with  a  narrowly 
defined  purpose,  they  seem  to  generate 
new  functions  and  responsibilities  very 
quicklj-.  Over  time,  what  was  once  a  re- 
sponsive and  flexible  agency  can  become 
ensnarled  in  its  own  complexity  and 
buried  beneath  the  weight  of  redtape 
and  a  multitude  of  bureaucratic  proce- 
dures. The  Federal  Government  has  be- 
come so  complex  that  we  have  had  to 
create  additional  offices  simply  to  ex- 
plain to  people  where  to  go  to  get  help. 
Americans  are  understandably  beginning 
to  feel  that  they  are  becoming  the  sen-- 
ants  and  not  the  beneficiaries  of  our 
Government. 


LAND  AND  WATER  CONSERVATION 
FUND  ACT  AMENDMENTS  <H.R. 
12234' 


HON.  JOSEPH  L.  FISHER 

OF    VIRGINIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  May  12.  1976 

Mr     FISHER     Mr     Speaker.    I    was 

pleased  to  vote  May  5  for  the  authoriza- 
tion amounts  proposed  for  the  land  and 
water  con.ser\-ation  fund  through  1989. 
For  several  years  now  this  fund  has  been 
an  important  source  of  money  for  ex- 
panding land  and  w-ater  resources  for 
outdoor  recreational  uses  Sixty  percent 
of  equal  allocations  among  all  States 
and  localities  on  a  .SO  to  50  Federal -State 
matching  grant  arrangement  The  re- 
maining 40  percent  has  been  used  prin- 
cipallv  for  enlarging  the  National  Park 
S"stem  and  other  Federal  recreational 
holdings.  Virtually  every  community  in 
the  countn-  has  benefited,  both  directly 
in  terms  of  additional  local  park  and  rec- 
reation land,  and  indirectly  as  its  own 
citizens  make  use  of  national  parks 

I  have  long  supported  this  program  as 
an  exemplan-  partnership  undertaking  of 
local.  State,  and  Federal  Governments. 
TTie  land  and  water  conservation  fund 
and  resulting  activities  had  their  begin- 
ning in  a  landmark  report  i.ssued  more 
than  a  decade  ago  by  the  Outdoor  Rec- 
reation   Resources    Renew    CommLssion 


contributed  to 
The  Commis- 
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miuic  up  of  presidential!^  and  congres- 
sionally  appointed  leaders  in  this  field. 
I  jjersonally  followed  thf  work  of  tnat 
Commission  closely  and 
Its  research  and  findings 
slon  recommended  a  funp  to  accelerate 
the  acquisition  of  recreatjlonal  land  and 
water  resources;  it  aLso!  recommended 
the  establishment  of  a  ppeclal  Bureau 
of  Outdoor  Recreation,  which  subse- 
quently was  established  In  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior  Dt  Is  almost  a 
cla&slc  case  of  a  commisaon  studying  a 
need  of  people  for  better  outdoor  recre- 
ation facilities,  making  I  recommenda- 
tions which  were  then  translated  Into 
programs  enacted  by  the  ::ongress. 

This  bill,  passed  by  the  flouse  with  my 
wholehearted  support,  v  ould  not  in- 
crease the  authorization  f  or  spending  in 
the  next  fiscal  year,  a  tim(  during  which 
every  effort  must  be  mad<  to  hold  down 
spending  and  get  the  bud  ;et  deficit  un- 
der control  However.  H.R.  12234  does 
authorize  Increases  in  fi  inding  during 
the  years  beyond  that.  By  the  late  1970's 
and  early  1980's.  populatt  in  growth  and 
the  need  for  additional  hud  and  water 
resources  for  outdoor  recr  nation  Indicate 
that  the  program's  fundirg  should  beKJn 
a  modest  increase. 

The  formula  by  which  funds  are  dLs- 
tributed  to  states  is  chai  ged  somewhat 
in  H.R.  12234  in  the  direc  ;lon  of  distrib- 
uting more  of  the  funds  on  the  basis 
of  need  for  outdoor  recreational  facili- 
ties, rather  than  on  the  automatic  basis 
of  equal  allocations  amqng  all  States. 
Further  recognition  i.s  gi/en  in  the  bill 
to  special  and  emergency  needs.  These 
changes  mean  that  the  more  populous 
States  would  benefit  scnnewhat  more 
than  they  have  in  the  paat  because  need 
would  be  determined  on  tne  basis  of  such 
factors  as  State  populatiin.  urban  con- 
centration. Income  levels  t  nd  the  like. 

Another  significant  cha  ige  was  added 
through  approval  of  a  flo  >r  amendment 
which  I  supported.  Thi  >  amendment 
struck  the  provision  in  tl  e  committee's 
bill  which  would  have  aut  lorized  grants 
from  the  fund  to  Impr  ve  swimming 
pools  and  skating  rinks  by  covering  them 
with  shelters  for  off-set  son  use.  The 
amendment  did  not  renv  ve  the  use  of 
land  and  water  conserva  ion  funds  for 
building  the  pools  and  rii  ks  themselves. 
I  am  of  the  opinion  tha  t  the  original 
intent  and  purpose  of  the  fund  for  out- 
door recreation  would  be  t  )o  much  dilut- 
ed by  permitting  funds  o  be  used  for 
adding  to  structures  of  th  is  kind.  I  even 
have  some  doubts  as  to  he  wisdom  of 
using  the  funds  for  sw  .rruning  pools, 
skating  rinks,  and  similjir  facilities  at 
all.  but  am  willing  to  go 
part  of  the  program  as  i 
ried  out.  The  provision  o 
active  recreation  facili  ies  is  largely 
through  the  private  sectqr  and  I  believe 
should  remain  there, 
made  in  this  direction,  i 
flcult  to  restrain  f urthe 
the  Conservation  Fund  i  irogram  to  the 
providing  of  Federal  flnapcial  assLstance 
for  the  construction  of 
and  many  other  similar  facilities.  A  logi 
cal  but  more  fanciful  ectension  would 
go  to  pool  halls,  dance  hjills,  bingo  par- 
lors, and  the  like. 


EXTENSIONS  Ol    HI  MARKS 

I  am  pleased  with  tiif  outcome  of  the 
House  action  on  the  Land  and  Water 
(?mwervation  Fund  authorization  bill 
and  trust  that  it  will  be  approved  in  the 
Senate  and  signed  Into  law  by  the  Presi- 
dent. 


Mail  I  J,  I'Jlc, 
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SCIENCE  COMMITTEE   PUSHES  SO- 
LAR ENERGY  DEVELOPMENT 


HON.  OLIN  E.  TEAGUF. 

OV    TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  May  12.  1976 

Mr  TEAGUE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Com- 
mittee on  Science  and  Technology  has 
taken  the  lead  in  solar  energy  develop- 
ment Before  the  Energy  Research  and 
Development  Administration.  ERDA. 
was  established,  two  blUs  originating  in 
the  Science  and  Technology  Committee 
were  enacted  Into  law  which  initiated 
national  solar  research,  development, 
and  demonstration  programs. 

Since  ERDAs  establishment,  the  com- 
mittee has  funded  solar  programs  at  the 
maximum  effective  level  The  pace  of 
Federal  funding  increases  .shows  this: 
$1.23  million  In  fiscal  year  1971;  $1,68 
million  in  fiscal  year  1972;  $5.08  million 
in  fiscal  year  1973;  $17.28  million — esti- 
mated—in fiscal  year  1974;  $48  2  mil- 
lion—estimated— in  fiscal  year  1975;  and 
$114.9  million — appropriated  for  ERDA 
solar  programs — in  fiscal  year  1976. 

We  have  just  approved  a  fiscal  year 
1977  solar  budget  in  committee  that 
reaches  $229  million — twice  the  appro- 
priated level  for  fiscal  year  1976. 

Mr.  Speaker,  since  the  House  wUl  soon 
take  up  the  fiscal  year  1977  ERDA  au- 
thorization bill,  and  since  it  includes  sub- 
stantial increases  for  solar.  I  should  like 
to  briefly  describe  the  present  national 
solar  energy  effort. 

The  Federal  solar  energy  program  is 
centered  upon  the  ERDA  solar  energy 
research,  development  and  demonstra- 
tion program,  as  described  in  the  ERDA- 
49.  definition  report.  The  establishment 
of  ERDA  on  January  19.  1975.  brought 
together  the  solar  energy  programs  of 
several  Federal  agencies  and  provided  a 
single  agency  focus  for  solar  energy  de- 
velopment. Within  ERDA.  the  Division  of 
Solar  Energy  h£is  primar>'  responsibility 
for  solar  energy  R.  D.  &  D 

The  primary  goal  of  the  Federal  Solar 
energy  R  D.  &  D.  program  is  to  stimulate 
and  work  with  industry  to  develop  and 
introduce  at  an  early  date  economically 
competitive,  environmentally  acceptable 
and  operationally  safe  solar  eiidrgy  sy.s- 
tems  to  meet  a  significant  f  ractipn  of  na- 
tional" energy  requirements.  Three  major 
technology  areas  are  currently  being 
addressed : 

First,  thermal  applications,  kicluding 
solar  heating  and  cooling  of  Buildings 
and  agricultural  industrial  process  heat; 

Second,  solar  electric  applications  in- 
cluding photovoltaic,  solar  thermal,  wind 
and  ocean  thermal  conversion  processes ; 
and 

Third,  the  generation  of  fuels  from 
blomass. 

The  overall  strategy  Is  to  reduce  costs 
and    Improve    reliability    to    the    point 


where  national  economic  forces  will 
achieve  rapid  commercialization  of  .solar 
energy  technology-.  The  strategy  also  em- 
phasizes rapid  technology  advancement 
through  basic  and  applied  R.  &  D.  and  the 
use  of  pilot-scale  facilities  and  demon- 
stration projects  to  test  technical,  eco- 
nomic, environmental  and  institutional 
parameters  to  identify  viable  .solar  tech- 
nology programs.  An  aggressive  program 
of  environmental  and  resource  assess- 
ment, market  studies  and  information 
dissemination  is  also  being  pursued. 

ODIBCT    THERMAL    APPLICATIONS 

The  direct  thermal  applications  pro- 
gram consists  of  the  heating  and  cool- 
ing of  buildings  and  at^ricultural  and 
industrial  process  heat  program  ele- 
ments. 

The  Solar  Heating  and  Cooling  'Act 
of  1974  'Public  Law  93-409*  states  that  it 
is  the  policy  of  the  United  States  to  pro- 
vide for  the  pretrial  demonstration  of 
.solar  heating  technology  in  residential 
and  commercial  buildings  by  1977  and 
combined  .solar  heating  and  cooling  tech- 
nology by  1979.  In  response  to  this  man- 
date, a  national  program  for  solar  heat- 
ing and  cooling  was  developed  and  is 
now  being  implemented  by  ERDA.  to- 
gether with  HUD.  NASA.  DOD.  NBS, 
and  other  agencies. 

The  first  demonstration  cycle  bt^ian 
with  solicitations  by  ERDA  and  HUD 
for  residential  and  commercial  demon- 
stration projects,  as  well  a.s  solar  heal- 
ing, cooling,  hot  water,  and  combined 
systems  for  use  in  the  demonstrations. 
Responses  have  been  received  and  award": 
have  been  announced  by  ERDA  and 
HUD  Interim  performance  criteria  for 
heating  and  cooling  .systems  were  Lsi^ued 
in  January  1975  by  HUD  and  NASA. 
These  standards  will  be  updat^'d  and 
modified  as  Increasing  experience  is 
gained  from  the  demonstration  pro- 
grams. 

Research  and  development  in  .solar 
heating  and  cooling  will  be  accelerated 
in  response  to  increased  understanding 
of  technical  problems  which  must  be 
solved  before  widespread  commercializa- 
tion can  occur 

The  agricultural  and  industrial  proc- 
ess heat  program  is  directed  toward  the 
development  of  solar  energy  technology 
for  such  applications  of  crop  drying, 
greenhouses,  animal  shelters,  and  hot 
water  or  steam  for  industrial  require- 
ments 

The  agricultural  subprogram  Ls  being 
conducted  with  close  cooperation  be- 
tween ERDA  and  the  US  Department 
of  Agriculture's— USDA— Agricultural 
Research  Service — ARS.  Proposals  for 
experiments  are  solicited  and  evaluated 
by  the  ARD  and  recommendations  on 
funding  are  then  made  to  ERDA  and 
USDA,  Experiments  are  currently  under- 
way in  the  areas  of  grain  drying,  crop 
drj'lng.  greenhouses,  and  animal  .shel- 
ters. Research  results  are  disseminated 
by  the  USDA  county  agent  system. 

The  industrial  subprogram  strategy  is 
to  concentrate  first  on  hot  water  systems 
to  provide  process  heat  for  industrial  ap- 
plications Further  along  in  the  program, 
low-temperature  and  later  high-tem- 
perature steam  systems  will  be  developed. 
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Currently  the  only  experimental  proj- 
ect underway  is  the  shallow  solar  pond 
at  Grants.  N.  Mex..  This  project,  con- 
ducted by  the  Lawrence  Livermore  Lab- 
oratory and  Sohio.  will  provide  tlie  hot 
water  required  for  processing  uranium 
ore. 

SOLAR  KLECTRIC  APPLICATIONS 

The  solar  electric  applications  pro- 
gram consists  of  the  photovolUiic.  solar 
thermal,  wind  and  ocean  thermal  pro- 
gram elements.  The  primary  objective  Ls 
to  develop  and  demonstrate  these  tech- 
nologies for  collection  and  conversion  of 
solar  energy  to  electrical  energy  m  ordtr 
to  achieve  an  initial  energy  contribution 
before  1985  and  a  moderate  contribution 
bv  2000. 

The  photovoltaic  R.  D.  &  D.  effort  Ls 
directed  toward  providing  the  techno- 
logical basis  for  low-cost  and  reliable 
phototvoltaic  systems  and  to  stimulate 
the  creation  of  a  viable  industrial  and 
commercial  capability  to  produce  and 
distribute  them  for  widespread  use  in 
residential,  commercial,  governmental, 
and  industrial  applications.  At  the  pres- 
ent time,  the  principal  emphasis  is  on 
the  development  including  concentrator 
subsystems,  new  methods  of  single  crys- 
tal and  thin  film  growth,  and  the  devel- 
opment of  alternate  low-cost  solar  cell 
materials  and  devices. 

The  solar  thermal  category  is  aimed 
at  providing  the  technological  base  for 
the  generation  of  heat  at  high  tempera- 
ture from  solar  energy  and  its  utiliza- 
tion for  the  generation  of  electricity 
at  central  power  stations,  combined 
electrical  and  thermal  systems — total 
energy  systems— solar  augmentation  of 
conventional  powerplant-^,  industrial 
process  heat  and  irrigation  and  other 
pumping  needs.  Test  facilities  for  botii 
the  central  receiver  and  total  energy 
converts  are  being  developed,  including 
the  5-megawatt  solar  thermal  test  facil- 
ity at  Albuquerque,  N.  Mex. 

The  general  objectives  of  the  wind 
energy  category  arc  to  advance  the  te(-h- 
nology  and  accelerate  the  development 
of  reliable  and  economically  viable  sys- 
tems that  are  capable  of  rapid  commer- 
cial adoption.  The  approach  being  fol- 
lowed consists  of  the  development,  test. 
and  demonstration  of  a  series  of  wind 
energy  systems  of  increasing  size  and 
economic  performance  capabiliiie-s,  sup- 
ported by  technological  and  meteorologi- 
cal R.  &  D.  and  supporting  studies  in- 
cluding environmental  and  institutional 
constraints.  The  initial  R.  &  D.  efforts 
are  addressing  aerodynamics,  fabrica- 
tion techniques,  and  system  economics, 
while  later  efforts  will  concentrate  on 
advanced  system  designs  with  vertical 
axis  rotors,  dlffusers.  et  cetera,  for  incor- 
poration in  second-  and  tlnrd-generation 
systems.  Major  accomplishments  include 
completion  and  operation  of  the  model  0, 
100-kilowatt  system  at  Sandusky,  Ohio, 
issuance  of  a  site  selection  RFP  for  fu- 
ture wind  system  and  completion  of  pre- 
liminary design  of  the  model  1  megawatt- 
scale  system. 

The  objective  of  the  ocean  thermal 
category  is  to  develop  technolog>',  dem- 
onstrate and  provide  the  stimulus  for 
commercial  implementation  of  offshore 
powerplants    capable     of     economically 
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converting  ocean  thermal  energy  into 
substantial  quantities  of  usable  electric 
energy-  and  or  electricity-derived  prod- 
ucts. Tlie  program  is  now  evolving  from 
systems  studie.s  into  a  hardware  devel- 
opment phase  including  work  on  critical 
components  such  as  lieai  exchangers  and 
control  of  biofouling  and  corrosion.  In 
addition,  studies  will  be  conducted  on 
possible  constraints,  such  as  environ- 
mental impacts  and  international  law  of 
the  sea  considerations. 

FUELS     FROM     BIOMASS 

The  objectives  of  the  fuels  Ironi  bio- 
mass  programs  are  to  develop  and  dem- 
onstrate the  economic  and  technical 
feasibility  of  utilizing  agricultural  and 
forestry  residues,  producing  terrestrial 
and  marine  biomass  and  converlmt:  ihe.^e 
organic  materials  to  clean  fueL<,  petro- 
chemical substitutes,  food,  and  other 
energy-intensive  products.  These  mate- 
rials are  converted  to  energy-  by  one  or 
more  of  the  processes  of  anaerobic  di- 
gestion, direct  burning,  fermentation  or 
pyrolysLs.  Each  material  resource  pre- 
sents a  different  problem  in  production, 
collection  and  preparation  for  conver- 
sion. Each  conversion  process  has  its  own 
costs  and  efEciency,  and  each  product 
has  its  own  characterLstics.  costs  and 
efficiencies.  Thus,  the  interactions  of 
these  combinations  must  be  thoroughly 
understood  before  a  major  commitment 
to  any  one  material  or  process  can  be 
made.  Examples  of  projects  underway 
include  a  feedlot  experimental  facility — 
with  the  USDA — sucrose  crop  system 
studies,  a  siiviculture-based  energy  plan- 
tatioii  study,  a  gram  cereal  crop  system 
study  and  marine  biomass  system  studies. 

TECHNOLOGY     SUPPORT     AND     UTILIZATION 

The  technology  support  and  utilization 
program  includes  the  a.ssessment  and  ef- 
fective communication  of  all  aspects  of 
solar  research,  development  and  dem- 
onstration, it:  resources  and  its  potential 
economic  viability  in  the  energy  market- 
place. This  program  consLsts  of  environ- 
mental and  resource  assessment,  com- 
mercialization and  information  dissemi- 
nation, and  the  Solar  Energy  Research 
Ii-Lstitute. 

Currently  the  environmental  and  re- 
source assessment  program  i.^:  fundmg  a 
comprehensive  study  of  the  environmen- 
tal and  social  impacts  of  a  fully-imple- 
mented national  solar  energy  program. 
This  study  project  will  also  recon:Lmcnd 
an  environmental  studies  plan  to  assure 
compliance  with  the  National  Environ- 
mental Policy  Act  of  1969.  In  addition, 
existing  solar  radiation  data  is  being  re- 
habilitated and  analyzed,  the  existing 
solar  measurement  network  is  being  up- 
graded and  a  new  inexpensive  solar 
measurement  device  is  being  developed. 

Early  and  substantial  participation  by 
the  industrial  community  is  a  necessity 
if  solar  energy  is  to  be  phased  into  the 
commercial  market  at  an  early  date.  This 
is  the  objective  of  the  ERDA  solar  com- 
mercialization effort.  Accomplishments 
to  date  include  coordination  of  the  cost- 
benefit  analysis  of  the  heating  and  cool- 
ing demonstration  program,  the  develop- 
ment of  a  standard  analysLs  format  for 
the  solar  electric  technologies  and  a  com- 
parison of  the  cost  objectives  of  the  solar 
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electric  technological  versus  those  of 
conventional  electric  generatmg  tech- 
nologies. 

The  commercialization  effort  also  in- 
volves defining  barriers  and  developing 
couiitermeasures  so  that  solar  energy  can 
become  economically  competitive.  Proj- 
ects of  thLs  kind  are  underway  both  in 
New  England  and  in  the  Southwest.  Pri- 
vate participation — and  small  businesses 
in  particular — is  being  encouraged. 

■The  Office  of  Technology  Assessment 
has  identified  technology-  utilization  and 
information  dissemination  as  the  key  to 
a  successful  .solar  energy  commercializa- 
tion effort  Current  literature  on  energy 
technologies  from  both  puolic  and  private 
sources  lacks  objectivity  m  presenting 
solar  options  and  contains  unacceptable 
gaps  Such  infonnation  that  does  exist 
IS  directed  toward  professional  or  ii-i- 
formed  laymen  audiences.  The  f..scal  year 
1977  authorization  will  provide  for  an  in- 
creased effort  to  reverse  tins  situation. 

As  required  by  both  the  Solar  Heating 
and  Cooling  Demonstration  Act  of  1974 
'PL  93-4091  ar.d  the  Solar  Energy  R  D. 
&  D.  Act  of  1974  PL  93-473'.  the  Solar 
Energy  Data  Bank  ha.'^  begun  mterim 
operation  at  tlie  ERDA  Technical  In- 
formation Center.  Oak  Ridge.  Tenn. 
There  will  be  an  increasing  level  of  in- 
formation dissemiination  activities. 
Newslettei^s.  pamphlets,  films,  and  con- 
ferences will  be  developed  Technical  re- 
ports wUl  be  repackaged  for  consumer 
use.  Special  materials  are  planned  to 
meet  the  needs  of  small  businesses  and 
innovators.  Many  innovations  in  solar 
energy  have  been  produced  by  unknown 
and  Lsolated  inventors  Attempts  will  be 
made  to  reach  these  individuals  so  that 
their  ideas  may  be  evaluated  and.  if  war- 
ranted, incorporated  into  the  solar  ener- 
gy marketplace 

The  RFP  for  the  Solar  Energy  In- 
stitute. SERI,  was  issued  in  March,  and 
the  closing  date  for  response  is  July  15. 
SERI  will  perform  such  research,  devel- 
opment and  related  functions  as  may  be 
determined  necessai-y  or  appropriate  in 
support  of  the  national  solar  energy  pro- 
gram. 

OTHEB     FEDERAL     AGENCY     PARTICIPATION 

Many  Federal  agencies  are  assisting 
and  cooperating  with  ERDA  to  varyirig 
degrees  HUD.  NASA  and  the  National 
Bureau  of  Standards  are  heavily  in- 
volved, while  other  agencies  play  lesser 
roles. 


CLEMENT      J       ZABLOCKI— A      MAN 
WITH  THE  COMMON  TOUCH 


HON.  HENRY  S.  REUSS 

OF     WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  May  ^2.  1976 

Mr.  REUSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Sunday, 
May  9.  1976.  the  Milwaukee  Journal 
carried  an  article  on  the  career  of 
Congressman  Clement  J  Zablocki,  who 
combines  a  perceptive  understanding  of 
international  affairs  with  a  detailed 
knowledge  and  sympathetic  concern 
about  the  affairs  of  Wisconsin.  I  com- 
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mend  the  article,  by  Prank  A.  Aukofer.  to 
my  colleagues 

Walks  With  Kings  but  Kkeps  Common 

Touch 

(By  Fnuik   A.  Aulofer) 

Washington.  DC— Clemsnt  John  Za- 
blockl.  of  Milwaukee  and  tl  le  world,  is  the 
sort  of  man  who  can  make  ilstory  crushing 
a  presidential  veto,  then  8ho )  a  sale  at  Sear* 
for  an  automatic  garage  doo:  opener.  Install 
It  himself,  and  take  enormois  pride  In  both. 

Each  bears  the  mark  of  a  perfectionist 
whose  skills,  attitudes.  prln<lple6  and  view- 
points will  be  examined  wltt  Increasing  care 
m  coming  months  by  forel  ;n  governments 
and  the  US  foreign  policy  ei  tabllshment 

Barring  some  disaster,  tie  South  Side 
Democratic  congressman  wll  become  chair- 
man of  the  House  Internal  lonal  Relations 
Committee,  which  is  responi  ible  for  legisla- 
tion that  affects  America's  ties  with  other 
nations. 

The  current  chairman,  li  whose  shadow 
Zablockl  has  labored  quletlj  for  16  years.  Is 
Rep.  Thomas  E  (Doc)  Mor  ;an  of  Pennsyl- 
vania who  has  decided  to  retl  e. 

Zablockl  might  have  been  chairman  many 
years  ago.  but  for  the  Inte  -ventlon  of  the 
late  President  Lyndon  B  Jol  naon.  The  story 
is  that  Morgan  wanted  to  r  in  for  governor 
of  Pennsylvania,  but  that  Jo  inson  dissuaded 
him  because  he  did  not  w  mt  Zablockl  as 
chairman. 

Morgan  then,  as  now.  had  a  reputation  as 
a  great  pacifier  and  compn  miser.  Johnson. 
It  is  said,  feared  that  Zal  lockl  would  b© 
more  independent. 

MAVERICK    ON    MH  EAST 

That  seems  likely  stlU.  Although  he  devel- 
oped a  reputation  as  the  plesldent's  pussy- 
cat because  of  his  unwavenng  support  for 
the  Vietnam  War  effort.  Za  jlockl  has  been 
an  unfettered  wildcat  on  otl^  sr  Issues 

Most  recently,  he  argue  vehemently — 
and  voted  against — the  Ml  die  East  peace 
agreement  that  called  for  s  atlonlng  Amer- 
ican technicians  In  the  Slna  I.  He  also  voted 
Bigalnst  $1.6  billion  in  mlUtf  ry  aid  to  Israel, 
earning  him  the  secret  adn  Iratlon  of  some 
colleagues  and  the  ernnlt;  of  the  Israel 
lobby. 

No  House  chairman  wlel(  s  the  power  of 
yore.  Once  they  ascended  tt  ?  throne  merely 
through  seniority,  now  th  house  Demo- 
cratic caucus  elects  them,  mat  means  they 
must  be  more  responsive  to  ;helr  party  and 
to  th©  members  of  their  committee.  No 
longer  can  they  dictate. 

But  that  does  not  bother  ;ablockl.  In  his 
quarter  century  In  the  Hous-  ,  he  has  honed 
his  political  skills.  He  know!  when  to  push 
and  when  to  give.  "He's  a  pol^lclan  from  the 
bottom  of  his  feet  to  the  topJof  his  head."  a 
friend  said.  "He  has  an  extrai^rdlnary  capac- 
ity for  practical  politics,  an  unusual  ability 
to  take  opposing  posltlorjs  and  negotiate 
reasonable  and  effective  compromises."' 

Zablockl  himself  Is  confident.  "I  think  the 
chairman,  by  good  leadership  and  Inviting 
the  co-operation  of  his  colleagues  of  the  com- 
mittee, can  still  get  his  point  of  view  to  pre- 
vail." he  said.  "To  be  dictatorial  Is  no  longer 
possible.  But  you  can  win  over  support.  You 
can  get  people  to  think  It's  their  Idea." 

The  best  demonstration  of  Zablockl's  per- 
suasive power  came  in  1973.  when  he  engi- 
neered House  approval  of  the  historic  War 
Powers  Act  over  President  Richard  M.  Nix- 
on's veto.  The  act,  which  Zablockl  and  his 
staff  conceived  and  developed,  has  been 
hailed  as  restoring  the  constitutional  power 
of  Congress  to  wage  war. 

Knowing  that  the  vote  would  be  very  close. 
Zablockl  and  his  supporters  had  their  strat- 
egy down  to  a  fine  point.  A  small  group  of 
liberals  was  opposed  to  the  bill  because  they 
thought  It  didn't  go  far  enough  In  curbing 
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presidential  powers  Unabie  to  argue  them 
out  of  It.  the  Zablockl  team  urged  these  lib- 
erals at  least  to  delay  voting  until  the  last 
30  seconds,  so  that  they  could  see  that  their 
votes  would  tip  the  balance  Zablockl  count- 
ed on  their  dUUke  of  Nixon  to  be  stronger, 
m  the  crunch,  than  their  opposition  to  the 
bill.  He  wa.'^  right,  and  their  late  votes  made 
the  override  successful. 

Zablockl  has  been  responsible  for  other 
Important  legislation  reforms  of  foreign  aid 
programs  to  earmark  funds  for  the  least  de- 
veloped nations:  Senate  arsent  to  the  Geneva 
protocol  banning  chemical  and  biological 
warfare,  which  happened  because  Zablockl 
conducted  hearings;  legislation  requiring 
that  executive  branch  agreements  with  other 
nations  must  be  reported  to  Congress. 

He  has  worked  In  quiet  ways  as  well  For 
example,  he  learned  that  Planned  Parent- 
hixxl  wa.s  buying  abortion  kits  with  money 
provided  by  the  Agency  for  International  De- 
velopment. Though  Congress  had  favored 
family  planning.  It  had  not  intended  to  aid 
abortion. 

Zablockl  demanded  a  Justification  for  the 
spending  and  ultimately  prevented  the  pur- 
chase of  100.000  abortion  kits.  Candidly,  he 
says  his  personal  opposition  to  abortion— he 
is  a  devout  Catholic — was  his  main  motive. 
But  he  says  the  planned  purchase  also  was 
a  violation  of  the  law. 

Associates  say  the  most  remarkable  change 
In  Zablockl  over  his  years  In  Congress  has 
been  the  development  of  self-confldence.  As 
a  product  of  Milwaukee's  South  Side,  he  does 
not  have  some  of  the  educational  or  cultural 
credentials  of  the  worldly  International  af- 
fairs set. 

He  has  been  described  as  having  a  peas- 
ants  approach,  with  common  sense  and  po- 
litical Instinct  his  long  suit  But  the  descrip- 
tion Is  not  used  critically;  In  Zablockl.  it  Is 
j>ercelved  as  an  asset. 

Earlier  In  his  House  career,  friends  say, 
Zablockl  was  inclined  to  go  along  with  the 
establishment.  But  as  his  confidence  grew, 
so  did  his  Independence.  "He's  now  willing 
to  say.  'You're  wrong.  Mr.  President."  ""  said 
one  associate.  "Whether  he's  willing  to  say. 
'You're  wrong.  Mr.  Meany".  I  don't  know."' 
The  reference  was  to  AFL-CIO  President 
George  Meany. 

GIVES  STAfT  CREDIT 

Zablockl  has  never  surrounded  himself 
with  yes  men.  although  he  says  he  doesn't  like 
"argumentative  types  who  think  they're  the 
congressman  ".  And  he  does  not  hesitate  to 
praise  his  staff  and  give  them  credit  for  their 
work. 

Zablockl  already  has  a  cadre  of  his  own 
former  staffers  functioning  In  key  positions 
on  the  International  Relations  Committee 
staff.  They  include  three  of  his  former  ad- 
ministrative assistants:  Marian  Czarneckl. 
the  chief  of  sUff,  John  Sullivan,  a  committee 
counsel,  and  George  Berdes,  the  staff  counsel 
on  Zablockl's  Subcommittee  on  National  Se- 
curity and  Scientific  Developments.  They 
have  been  called  the  Milwaukee  Mafia 

If  Zablockl  has  his  way.  the  committee  will 
be  Increasingly  hardnosed  with  the  execu- 
tive branch.  "I  think  the  Congress  must  be, 
to  an  even  greater  extent,  involved  In  the 
formulation  of  foreign  policy,  but  without 
getting  Into  the  day  to  day  conduct  and  ad- 
ministration of  It."'  he  said. 

A  major  reason  Zablockl  is  free  to  put  his 
principles  Into  practical  politics  Is  the  safety 
of  his  district,  where  voters  habitually  re- 
turn him  to  the  House  with  hefty  margins. 
But  Zablockl  returns  the  compliment. 

Although  his  field  Is  foreign  affairs,  he  has 
worked  hard  on  domestic  legislation,  partic- 
ularly that  which  has  an  impact  on  his  con- 
stituents For  example,  he  pushed  federal 
government  sponsored  bilingual  education 
programs,  which  benefit  his  Latin  American 
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constituents.  And  he  worked  for  Social  Se- 
curity benefits  for  the  disabled,  the  Veteran.s 
Administration  Hospital  at  Wood  and  ti.e 
Medical  College  of   Wisconsin 

BACKS   CrVIL   RIGHTS 

Recently,  although  outraged  over  Federal 
Judge  John  Reynolds'  appointment  of  John 
Gronouskl  as  a  special  master  to  devise  a 
desegregation  plan  for  Mllwaukees  schools. 
Zablockl  suppressed  his  Ire  and  ordered  a  full 
study  so  he  could  make  overall  recommenda- 
tions Over  the  years,  he  has  been  a  conal-- 
tent  supporter  of  civil  rights  legislation 

An  indication  of  Zablockl's  view  of  the 
world  shows  In  the  mementos  that  occupy 
virtually  every  square  Inch  of  shelf  space  in 
his  office  The  gift  of  a  foreign  chief  of  sute 
stands  side  by  side  with  a  patch  from  a  Boy 
Scout  troop  back  home  Zablockl  also  reads 
and  signs  all  the  mall  that  leaves  his  office 

Staffers  say  that  Zablockl's  main  blind  spot 
Is  that  he  sometimes  gets  so  caught  up  with 
perfecting  details  that  he  forgets  the  big  pic- 
ture. And  he  also  Is  regarded  as  something 
of  a  tightwad,  a  man  who  saves  paper  clips 
and  rubber  bands,  and  gets  angry  when  a 
secretary  uses  the  Xerox  machine  Instead  of 
typing  carbons.  In  addition,  he  seldom  uses 
his  full  staff  allowance. 

But  Zablockl  Is  personally  generous.  He  has 
helped  staffers  further  education,  and  a  party 
at  the  Zablockl  home  Is  a  sumptuous  feast, 
complete  with  klelba&a  made  by  the  con- 
gressman himself. 

At  home,  Zablockl  relaxes  with  do-lt-yovir- 
self  chores  He  loves  gardening,  does  his  own 
carpentry,  electrical  work  and  plumbing,  and 
puts  the  neighbors  to  shame  when  he  hangs 
his  Christmas  lights  and  decorations  Za- 
blockl Installed  the  automatic  garage  door 
opener  when  his  wife.  Blanche,  had  difficulty 
with  the  door  after  a  recent  mastectomy. 

SXNSC    or   HUMOR 

The  congressman  loves  to  bait  people  in 
conversation,  and  his  kidding  extends  to  the 
prestigious  witnesses  who  appear  before  his 
subcommittee  After  praising  a  high  State 
Department  official  at  a  hearing  one  day.  he 
said  he  welcomed  the  official's  testimony. 
"erroneous  as  It  may  be"'. 

But  Zablockl's  sense  of  humor  extends  to 
himself.  "Some  people  think  I  mu-st  have 
bought  my  way  up";  he  said  "Here  I  am— 
a  high  school  teacher,  a  church  organist  and 
a  Polack  besides". 
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Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  repre- 
.sentatives  from  some  12  countries  in- 
cluding the  United  States  and  Uie  So- 
viet Union,  met  in  Ijondon  April  12-14. 
1976,  for  the  Third  Pupwash  Cliemical 
Warfare.  CW.  Worksiiop. 

The  work.shop  report,  which  I  am 
pleased  to  insert  in  the  Record,  deals 
with  two  important  CW  l.ssues  relating 
to  verification  and  the  military  aspects 
of  CW. 

This  report,  together  with  US  Am- 
ba.ssador  Joseph  Martin's  remarks  on  CW 
at  the  Conference  Committee  on  Disarm- 
ament. CCD.  at  Geneva  on  April  13. 
provides  important  momentum  toward 
the  ultimate  achievement  of  a  compre- 
hensive CW  treaty 

These  encouraging  developments  com- 
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pleiiieiu  in  many  ways  legislation  which 
I  have  introduced  together  with  49  co- 
sponsors  calling  a  treaty  bannmg  lethal 
chemical  weapons.  House  Concurrent  Re- 
solutions 413  and  414.  Identical  legisla- 
tion. Senate  Concurrent  Resolution  68, 
has  been  introduced  in  the  Senate  by  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  New  Hamp- 
shire, the  Honorable  Thomas  McIntyre, 

The  report  follows : 
Report   from    the   Third    Pugwash    Chemical 

Warfare    (CW)    Workshop,    London.    April 

12   14.   1976 

1.    INTRODDCTION 

Progress  towards  a  comprehensive  ban  on 
the  development,  production  and  stockpil- 
ing of  chemical  weapon.s  continues  to  be 
Blow.  In  fact,  serious  concern  has  been  ex- 
pres.sed  in  the  UN  Conference  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Disarmament  (CCD)  that  prog- 
ress has  been  completely  slopped  because 
the  USA-USSR  Joint  Initiative  promised  in 
1974  never  appeared. 

The  draft  CW  treaty  proposed  by  seven 
socialist  countries  In  1972  follows  very 
closely  the  1972  Biological  Convention  This 
draft  Is  considered  to  be  comprehensive  In 
scope  but  Inadequate  with  respect  to  veri- 
fication measures.  The  Japanese  draft  CW 
treaty  of  1974  also  needs  considerable  tight- 
ening, for  example  regarding  definition,  ex- 
emptions from  the  prohibition  and  verifica- 
tion procedures.  Thu.s,  both  draft  treaties 
will  have  to  be  complemented  further. 

Blaary-weapKDn  technology  constitutes  an 
Innovation  In  chemlc-al  warfare  However, 
binary  precursors  and  compKinents  can  be 
defined  on  the  basis  of  the  purpo.se  criterion 
and  their  non-production  could  be  venfled, 
le.  in  the  framework  of  the  phosphorus 
accountancy  system  (PAS).  It  Is  noted  that 
suggestions  In  the  CCD.  1  e  by  Sweden  and 
Yugoslavia  with  regard  to  definitions.  In- 
cluding binary  components,  possible  ex- 
emptions from  a  ban.  etc..  might  Improve 
the  existing  proposals 

In  1975.  the  US  Ambassador  to  the  CCD 
suggested  that,  instead  cf  the  joint  Initia- 
tive proposal  to  ban.  as  a  first  step,  only 
"the  most  dangerous,  lethal"  agents,  bjh 
"Initial  prohibition  should  deal  with  all 
lethal  agents". 

According  to  Information  reaching  the 
Workshop  during  Its  ses.slon.  a  new  approach 
has  been  presented  In  the  CCD  by  the  U  S. 
.\n-.b;i.s.s.irl<)r  regarding  the  possibilities  of 
technical  exchange  visits.  1  e.  with  respect 
to  verification  of  destruction  of  stockpiles. 
disposal  and  production  facilities.  Since 
such  undertakings  have  been  recommended 
for  some  time,  and  in  fart  were  prop>osed 
by  the  previous  Work.shop,  further  discus- 
sions of  this  Issue  In  the  CCD  will  be  fol- 
lowed with  great  interest  In  view  of  our 
own  discussion  on  these  subjects  at  this 
session 

The  two  previous  Workshops  were  con- 
cerned primarily  with  verification  Notable 
progress  had  been  made  In  clarifying  the  re- 
spective roles  of  the  National  and  Interna- 
tional Verification  Agencies  that  would  be 
required  There  had  also  been  detailed  dis- 
cussion of  possible  techniques  for  verifying 
non-production  of  nerve  gas,  particularly 
the  PAS  technique,  and  for  verifying  the 
destruction  of  CW  stockpiles  Verification 
matters  were  retained  on  the  agenda  for  the 
Third  Workshop,  but  It  was  also  decided  to 
break  fresh  ground  by  exploring  In  detail 
prevailing  military  attitudes  towards  chem- 
ical weapons  and  chemical  warfare.  To  this 
end  a  niunber  of  experienced  military  men 
were  invited  to  participate,  and  the  report 
which  follows  reflects  their  views  as  well  as 
those  of  other  participants. 

With  regard  to  verification,  the  agenda 
was  as  follows: 

Verification  and  Its  significance  for 
achieving  a  treaty: 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

1.  Problems  of  Industry  In  verification 

2  Legislative    arrangements 

3  International  aspects  of  verification 

4  Verification  requirements  of  the  smaller 
States. 

In  addition,  any  developments  concerning 
the  following  aspects  of  topics  discussed  at 
the  second  Workshop  in  April  1975  were  also 
given    brief    attention: 

(a)  Verification  of  development  and 
identification  of  future  trends  by  literature 
scanning 

I  b  I  Verification  of  production  by  economic 
data  monitoring 

(C)  Verification  of  disposal  of  stocks 
through   destruction    and  or   redeployment 

(di  Possible  contributions  for  verification 
from   existing   international   organizations 

lei  Need  for  standardization  of  vertifica- 
tlon  methods. 

In  order  to  develop  proposals  which 
seemed  to  hold  out  special  promise,  and  at 
the  same  time  to  avoid  undtie  replication  of 
earlier  work,  it  was  decided  to  concentrate 
on  three  main  topics,  all  of  w^hich.  to  some 
degree,  embraced  the  agenda  items  listed 
above:  verification  of  destruction  of  stocks; 
verification  of  non-production,  particularly 
the  use  of  on-site  techniques;  and  the  verifi- 
cation requirements  of  states  other  than 
the  superpowers 

It  was  recognized  that  the  urgent  need  for 
a  total  ban  to  prevent  further  proliferation. 
development  and  stockpiling  of  chemical 
weapons  should  not  be  obscured  by  the 
present  technical  difficulties  In  finding 
graduated  solutions  to  the  problems  of  scope 
and  vertlficatlon  of  such  a  ban. 

2.     MILITARV    ASPECTS 

Chemical  weapons  are  today  part  of  the 
arsenals  of  the  operational  military  forces  of 
presumably  only  a  few  states.  While  the  tech- 
nological processes  for  producing  chemical 
weapons  are  not  widely  known,  details  of  the 
chemistry  of  chemical  agent  production  are 
common  knowledge,  and  this,  together  wTth 
existing  cheniiral  weapons,  creates  a  real 
danger  of  proliferation  of  chemical  weap>ons 
to  many  more  countries,  wit!;  consequent 
escalation  of  conflicts  between  them  Such 
proliferation  would  considerably  increaise  the 
difficulties  of  achieving  a  treaty  on  the  pro- 
hibition of  the  development,  production  and 
stockpiling  of  chemical  weapons,  and  on  the 
destruction  of  e.xisting  stockpiles  There  is. 
therefore,  an  urgent  need  to  accelerate  efTorts 
towards  achieving  such  a  treaty. 

We  recognize  that,  ultimately  the  solution 
to  this  problem  lies  in  the  political  sphere. 
However,  since  military  considerations  have 
great  influence  on  political  decisions  on 
these  matters,  we  feel  that  it  is  important 
to  consider  the  military  attitudes  to  chemical 
warfare. 

In  considering  the  military  attitudes,  It  Is 
convenient  to  discuss  the  poteniia".  use  of 
chemical  weapons  under  the  heading's:  lai 
major  powers  and  their  alliances;  and  (b) 
other  States 

A.  Major  pouers  and  their  alliances 

The  mUitary  postures  of  the  major  powers 
apparently  require  the  maintenance  of  defen- 
sive measures  for  their  armed  forces  against 
chemical  warfare,  plus  an  offensive  capabil- 
ity. While  there  exists  mistrust  between  na- 
tions, this  perceived  need  will  tend  to  be  per- 
petuated. The  inhibitory  effect  of  the  Geneva 
Protocol  on  the  use  of  chemical  weapons 
should  be  reinforced  by  prohibiting  the  de- 
velopment, production,  and  stockpiling  of 
chemical  weapons  and  training  in  their  use 
This  cannot  be  achieved  unless  there  is  rea- 
sonable as,surance  on  all  sides  that  such 
niea.>^ures  are  being   implemented 

Prom  a  strictly  military  point  of  view,  the 
entire  gamut  of  chemical  weapons.  Including 
the  super-toxic  nerve  gases,  has  little  ration- 
ale:   between  States  that  are  well-equipped 
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for  and  agalns*  their  use,  chemical  weapons 
can  provide  no  decisive  strategic  advantage 
that  could  not  be  provided  by  other  weapons. 
are  of  Indiscriminate  nature  as  regards  civil- 
ian populations,  and  in  fact  could  even  have 
severe  tactictil  disadvantages  because  of  the 
cumbersome  necessary  accompaniment  of 
protective  clothing  and  other  equipment  for 
troops.  Therefore  the  consequences  of  a  f>o- 
litlcal  decision  to  eliminate  such  weapons 
from  military  arsenals,  via  an  effective  Inter- 
nationa) agreement  banning  their  existence, 
should  not  be  dlfl5cult  to  accept  militarily' 
This  provides  a  great  opportunity  for  remov- 
ing one  source  of  distrust  without  compro- 
mising military  security  As  one  step  forward, 
renunciation  of  use  of  such  weapons  under 
any  circumstances,  even  for  reprisals  in  kind, 
could  well  break  the  present  deadlock  in 
progress   towards   disarmament. 

Among  the  approaches  that  can  be  made 
towards  solving  the  problems  of  chemical 
disarmament  we  feel  that  progressive  stages 
of  confidence-building  measures  of  every  pos- 
sible nature  should  be  exploited.  Some  exam- 
ples of  such  confidence-building  measures 
are. 

(a  I  unilaicral  announcements  of  the  com- 
mencement of  destruction  operations; 

(bi  a  progranii-ne  for  providing  for  multi- 
lateral exchange,  especially  between  the  two 
superfxiwers,  of  observers  at  destruction  op- 
erations   and    production    facilities: 

I  c  1  Invitations  to  military  manoeuvers  so 
that  observers  could  verify  the  state  of  CW 
training, 

(d)  unilateral  declarations  by  states  that 
they  would  never  develop,  produce,  stockpile 
or  transfer  chemical  weapons,  or  give  aid  to 
other  nations  in  acquiring  a  chemical  war- 
fare capability.  A  number  of  the  smaller  or 
neutral  countries  have  already  made  such 
declarations,  and  we  call  upon  all  States  to 
make  similar  concrete  commitments. 
B    Other  states 

Historically,  since  World  War  I.  chemical 
weapons  have  been  used  only  by  more  pow^er- 
ful  States  against  weaker  and  defenceless  ad- 
versaries. Modern  chemical  weapons  continue 
to  represent  a  potential  danger  for  States 
which  do  not  possess  such  weapons  nor  ade- 
quate protection  against  them,  and  feel 
themselves  threatened  by  the  existence  of 
chemical  weapons  One  approach  to  reduce 
the  consequences  of  chemical  attacks  would 
be  to  have  an  adequate  level  of  protection 
and  defensive  training,  while  working  on  the 
international  level  for  legal  barriers  against 
the  possession  and  use,  and  threat  of  use, 
of  chemical  weapons 

Some  States  might,  in  some  circumstances, 
come  to  the  conclusion  that  chemical  weap- 
ons offer  military  advantages  against  de- 
fenceless adversaries  However,  chemical 
weapons  and  defences  are  complex  and  cum- 
bersome mUitary  tools,  and  the  political  con- 
sequences of  their  use  would  be  difficult  to 
calculate.  Moreover,  as  with  other  weapons 
of  mass  destruction,  the  development,  acqui- 
sition or  possession  of  chemical  weapons  by 
smaller  States  would  have  severe  destabiliz- 
ing effects,  especially  in  areas  of  local  con- 
flicts, mistrust  and  tension.  In  thLs  connec- 
tion the  Introduction  of  other  weapons  of 
mass  destruction  should  be  urgently  opfKced 
by  the  world  community  to  prevent  a  dis- 
astrous resort  to  chemical  weapons  as  a  re- 
taliatory measure  by  the  threatened  adver- 
saries Therefore  the  li^tcrests  of  smaller 
States  would  be  best  served  by  refraining 
from  acquiring  this  option.  Declarations  and 
regional  agreements  to  this  effect  among  the 
small  States  themselves  should  be  encouraged 
as  much  as  possible 

-An  important  confidence-building  measure 
would  be  declaratiorxs  by  possessors  of  chem- 
ical weapons  not  to  use  chemical  warfare 
ui.der  any  circumstances  against  States  who 
do  not  possess  chemical  warfare  capabilities, 
backed   up   by  UN  guarantees  of  assistance 
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and  protection  to  such  States  and  of  sanc- 
tions against  aggressors 

3      VERinCATION    ISSUES 

A.  Stockpile  destruction 

It  was  noted  that  the  USA  aiid  Canada 
have  destroyed  stoclca  of  unwanted  chemical 
weaponfl.  and  that  further  destruction  of 
stocks  Is  continuing  In  the  USA.  We  wel- 
comed the  degree  of  detail  In  the  disclosures 
by  these  countries  about  the  CW  agents  and 
destruction  methods  Involved  in  these  oper- 
ations As  noted  above,  the  releape  of  similar 
Information  by  other  States  would  add  sig- 
nificantly to  the  growth  of  mutual  trust,  as 
would  unilateral  announcements  by  States 
of  the  commencement  of  destruction  opera- 
tions, and  a  programme  for  providing  for 
multilateral  exchange,  especially  between  the 
two  superpowers,  of  observers  at  destruction 
operations  and  production  facilities. 

The  Idea  of  exchange  visits  of  international 
observers  to  wlti.ess  stockpile  destruction 
was  first  raised  at  our  1975  Workshop,  and 
their  confldence-bulldlng  potential  was 
again  empha.'^lzed  The  exlsteaice  of  on-going 
stockpile  destruction  operations,  which  will 
take  m.iny  years  to  complete,  offers  the  op- 
portunulty  to  arrange  such  visit's.  The  vi-lts 
could  provide  the  opportunity  to  test  the  con- 
cepts and  methodology  of  verification,  prior 
to  the  final  negotiation  of  a  treaty  It  was 
noted  that,  with  existing  chemical  and  toxl- 
cologlcal  monitoring  techniques,  destruction 
of  stockpiles  could  be  verlBed  adequately 
These  techniques  would  be  applicable  in  a 
variety  of  situations,  even  when  the  agent 
being  destroyed  Ls  not  known. 

Provisions  for  verification  of  stockpile  de- 
struction ought  to  be  a  part  of  a  CW  treaty 
The  verification  of  stockpile  destruction  la 
seen  as  a  function  of  International  trust. 
The  prerequisite  would  be  that  States  parties 
to  the  treaty  declared  their  stockpiles.  While 
the  conduct  and  verification  of  stockpile  de- 
struction would  primarily  be  the  responsi- 
bility of  states  possessing  stockpiles,  and 
their  National  Verification  Agencies  (NVA). 
each  State  should  give  prlof  notice  of  each 
destruction  operation  to  the  International 
Verification  Agency  (IVAi  The  Invitation,  at 
the  same  time,  of  observers  li-om  an  interna- 
tional body,  such  as  the  IVA.  would  be  a 
powerful  tool  for  building  mutual  trust 
While  recognizing  the  condept  of  national 
sovereignty,  the  rVA  has  th#  right  and  duty 
to  request,  on  a  routine  a(d  ad  hoc  basis, 
the  presence  of  Internatlonil  observers,  un- 
der establLshed  procedures,  Ito  witness  each 
destruction  operation.  I 

B.  ProductiOfi 

The  organizational  arra|igements  noted 
above  for  the  vertlficatlon  5of  stockpile  de- 
struction were  considered  4o  be  applicable 
In  principle  also  to  the  vejjflcatlon  of  non- 
production.  However.  It  watf  recognized  that 
Issues  of  considerably  grjrater  sensitivity 
(such  as  Industrial  secrecj)  were  Involved 
In  the  production  of  chemical  compounds 
than  In  the  destruction  <#  chemical  war- 
fare agents.  Accordingly,  t|ie  dLscusslon  of 
non-production  verlflcatlorir  concentrated  on 
remote  and  near-site  techn|bues.  such  as  the 
PAS  and  those  analytical  liethods  reported 
below.  Though  some  of  t?  sse  nonlntruslve 
techniques  already  possess  emarkable  capa- 
bilities, they  require  furt]  er  development, 
and  the  need  t«  employ  ca  nplementary  on- 
site  techniques  cannot  be  <  (eluded  This  re- 
quires fvirther  study,  taking  Into  account  the 
sensitivities  of  the  chemlci  i  Industry.  How- 
ever, the  verification  techn|fiues  used  In  the 
WKU  system  (which  IncluHe  on-site  tech- 
niques) appeared  acceptable  to  the  indus- 
tries to  which  they  were  applied.  It  Is  real- 
ized that  If  a  CW-agent  production  ban  were 
violated.  It  would  be  on  the  Initiative  of  gov- 
ernments rather  than  rhemlcal  Industries, 
and  that  less  than  adequate  verification 
methods  could  be  most  dat^aglng  for  States 
party  to  a  CW  treaty. 


EXTENSIONS  Ui  Rl.MARKS 

It  was  suggested  that  an  Invitation  to 
visit  an  Industry  producing  organophoe- 
phorus  chemicals  should  be  sought  as  a  con- 
fldence-bulldlng measure.  In  combination 
with  that,  a  seminar  on  the  acceptability  to 
Industry  of  different  systems  for  verification 
of  nonproductlon  of  CW  agents  should  fol- 
low. Also  technical  and  economical  problems 
In  this  connection  should  be  discussed. 

These  proposed  activities  would  provide 
Insight  only  Into  the  verification  problems 
presented  by  the  organophoephorus  com- 
pounds. This  would,  however,  be  a  basis  from 
which  techniques  for  existing  and  potential 
CW  agents  could  be  developed. 
C.  Verl/Scition  problems  for  smaller  states 

The  so-called  smaller  States  have  a  special 
approach  to  the  verification  problem  regard- 
ing the  international  control  of  inspection  as 
a  part  of  a  national  and  international  verifi- 
cation system  based  on  defined  demands  and 
elected  international  expert*.  They  should  be 
interested  In  putting  It  to  work  for  two  rea- 
sons (a)  In  order  to  prevent  or  Identify 
the  proliferation  of  these  weapons;  and  (2) 
most  of  these  countries  possess  no  adequate 
technical  facilities,  necessary  knowledge  or 
professional  staff  needed  for  NVA  duties,  so 
that  all  necessary  measures  should  be  pro- 
vided to  assist  them  through  IVA  (staff, 
equipment,  and  laboratories)  or  by  other 
kinds  of  International  cooperation,  thereby 
increasing  their  ability  to  take  part  in  the 
overall  verification  It  should  also  be  realized 
that  smaller  State*  do  not  possess  "national 
technical  means"  of  verification  for  monitor- 
ing the  situation  In  other  States,  and  that 
this  might  put  them  at  a  considerable  dis- 
advantage In  observing  the  compliance  of 
other  States  with  the  treaty. 

D.    Possible    veriflcaticm    techniques 

Several  possible  verification  techniques 
were  discussed,  with  particular  attention  be- 
ing devoted  to  the  PAS  technique  and  to 
three  methods  for  sample  analysis,  those  de- 
scribed In  the  papers  of  A  J  J  Ooms  and 
H.  I  Boter.  L.  H.  Ooodson  and  W.  B  Jacobs, 
and  S   J.  Lundln. 

Lundln  envisaged  a  toxlcologlcal  method 
that  would  be  applicable  to  destruction  ver- 
ification The  toxicities  of  blind  samples 
taken  from  the  destruction-process  Input 
and  output  streams  would  be  compared  by 
Injection  into  animals  according  to  estab- 
lished procedures.  This  method  covUd  be  \iscd 
to  verify  detoxification  without  disclosure  of 
the  chemical  Identity  of  the  agent  or  of  Its 
destruction  products. 

The  other  two  methods  could  be  applied 
in  near-site  verification  procedures  Oood- 
son and  Jacobs  described  Immoblllzed-en- 
zyme  sen.sors  of  exquisite  sensitivity  that  had 
been  developed  for  the  real-time  detection 
of  anticholinesterase  agents  They  were  ca- 
pable of  detecting  emitted  organophosphorus 
compounds  even  from  production  or  destruc- 
tion processes  subject  to  the  most  stringent 
emission  controls  In  air  from  distances  ex- 
ceeding two  kilometres,  and  In  ground  water 
from  distances  several  times  further  Ooms 
described  a  pas-chromatographlc  technlq\i<" 
that  had  been  developed  In  his  laboratory  for 
the  detection  of  methylphosphonate  residues 
In  highly  polluted  river  water,  sensitive 
down  to  levels  beyond  the  capacity  of  exist- 
ing carbon-adsorption  waste -treatment  proc- 
es.ses.  For  the  present,  nerve  gases  are  the 
only  methylphosphonlc  acid  derivatives  like- 
ly to  be  manufactured  on  anything  larger 
than  an  experimental  scale. 

It  was  noted  In  the  discussion  that,  while 
each  of  these  methods  had  Its  llmltatloiw. 
they  might  nonetheless  form  an  Important 
component  of  an  overall  verification  scheme 
Such  was  their  promise  that  It  was  hoped 
that  the  results  so  far  obtained  would  stlm- 
tilate  further  work  on  these  and  other  such 
non-lntruslve  techniques 
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HON.  DONALD  M.  FRASER 

or   MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  May  12.  1976 

Mr.  FRASER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  call  my  colleagues'  attention  to  the 
second  article  in  a  five-part  series  on  In- 
dian education  which  recently  appeared 
in  the  Minnesota  E>aily,  the  University  of 
Minnesota  newspaper.  Written  by  Mary 
Klein,  the  article  examines  tlie  efforts  of 
the  Minneapolis  public  schools  to  design 
programs  that  will  both  meet  tlie  unique 
educational  problems  facing  urban  Na- 
tive Americans  and  encourage  the  Native 
American  community  to  play  an  increas- 
ingly active  role  in  structuring  the  edu- 
cational environment  of  its  children 

Ms.  Klein  first  looks  at  the  cultural  ob- 
stacles confronting  the  Indian  student, 
citing  the  need  for  appropriate  role  mod- 
els and  sensitive  curriculum  materials. 
She  then  discusses  two  reasorLs  Indian 
parents  have  not  been  more  actively  in- 
volved with  the  schools:  a  sense  of  aliena- 
tion from  a  distant  and  imposing  educa- 
tion system  and  a  shortage  of  Federal 
funds  which  would  have  given  parents 
a  tool  with  which  to  make  an  impact  on 
the  declsioimiaking  processes  of  the  pub- 
lic schools. 

The  article  follows. 
Projects  Bring  Indian  Concerns  to  Pubuc 
Schools 
(By  Mary  Klein) 

(EorroR's  Note. — This  Is  the  second  of  a 
flve-part  series  on  Indian  education  In  the 
Twin  Cities  ) 

As  American  Indians  work  to  restore  their 
self-determination,  they  have  an  increasing 
Impact  on  the  public  school  system 

Today,  about  two-thirds  of  all  Indian  chil- 
dren attend  public  schools,  with  an  increas- 
ing number  of  those  children  attending 
schools  In  urban  areas 

In  these  schools,  Indian  children  ofier. 
encounter  unfamiliar  customs  and  values. 
teachers  who  may  be  Insensitive  to  the  needs 
of  Indian  students,  textbooks  that  say  their 
Indian  ancestxars  were  savages  and  a  con- 
spicuous lack  of  Indian  teachers  Under  such 
conditions,  it  Is  not  surprising  that  one  In- 
dian educator  says  Indian  students  are  "emo- 
tional dropout*  by  the  third  grade  " 

Gloria  Skeet,  a  Navaho  from  Arizona  and  a 
University  student,  recalled  the  textbooks  she 
read  In  school  that  "portrayed  Indians  aa 
savages"  Such  books,  she  says,  "makes  '.'■ 
hard  to  feel  pride  In  yourself," 

Another  event,  Skeet  vividly  remembered 
was  Indian  children  In  her  class  who  helped 
each  other  during  an  exam  and  were  "caught 
cheating'  by  the  teacher."  The  teacher,  Skeet 
said,  did  not  realize  that  Indian  children  are 
taught  cooperation  by  their  families.  "In  our 
culture  we  never  compete  with  each  other " 
she  said. 

Next  to  the  Los  Angeles  area.  Mlnneapolls- 
St.  Paul  has  the  largest  urban  Indian  popula- 
tion In  the  United  States  with  about  10,000 
Indians.  More  than  3,000  Indian  children  at- 
tend the  Minneapolis  public  school  system 
and  their  number  Is  Increasing. 

And  Minneapolis  Is  becoming  known  for 
Its  active  community  involvement  in  the  edu- 
cation of  Indian  children 

One  major  concern  l.s  that  Indian  Rtudents 
lack  role  models  In  the  classroom  because 
there  are  not  enough  Indian  teachers,  .<;ald 
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Duane  A.  Diuikley,  director  of  Indian  educa- 
tion for  the  Minneapolis  Public  Schoois.  Al- 
though Dunkley,  a  Chippewa,  says  there  are 
fewer  than  a  dozen  Indian  teachers  In  the 
entire  Minneapolis  school  system,  he  stresses 
that  he  actively  recruits  Indian  teachers.  But 
Indian  teachers  are  difficult  to  find  for  there 
are  not  now  enough  Indian  college  graduates. 
One  way  suggested  to  reduce  the  shortage  Is 
to  allow  teaching  certification  of  Indians  who 
do  not  have  a  college  degree,  according  to 
William  E.  Gardner,  a  member  of  the  Min- 
nesota State  Board  of  Teacher  Certification 
and  as'soclate  dean  of  the  University's  College 
of  Ekiucatlon. 

Such  certification  would  allow  qualified  In- 
diana who  possess  a  wealth  of  knowledge 
about  their  culture,  history  and  tribal  lan- 
guage, but  who  lack  a  formal  education,  to 
share  their  knowledge  with  Indian  and  non- 
Indian  students. 

Non-Indian  teachers,  according  to  the 
National  Study  of  American  Indian  Educa- 
Uon  (1968-70),  have  a  favorable  attitude  to- 
ward their  Indian  pupils,  but  "they  did  not 
treat  their  Indian  pupils  differently  than 
others.  They  saw  children,  not  Indians." 

Although  other  studies,  such  as  one  by  the 
1969  Special  Senate  Subcommittee  on  Indian 
Education,  disputes  the  perceived  favorable 
attitude  of  teachers.  It  Is  widely  agreed  that 
non-Indian  teachers  often  do  not  know  how 
to  meet  Indian  needs  whether  they  are  sen- 
sitive to  them  or  not. 

The  education  of  teachers,  said  Paulette 
Fairbanks,  project  administrator  of  a  Minne- 
apolis-based Indian  Elementary  Curriculum 
Project,  should  emphasize  the  backgrounds 
of  multiracial  groups.  "It's  also  unfair  to 
teachers  to  throw  them  Into  an  environment 
that  they  know  nothing  about,"  she  added 

Because  of  the  enormous  diversity  of  In- 
dian cultures,  teachers  face  the  taj^k  of  learn- 
ing about  the  backgrounds  of  their  Indian 
student.s.  who  might  represent  several  tribes. 
Projects  such  as  Fairbanks'  can  help  teachers 
learn  about  their  Indian  students,  if  they 
want  to. 

In  addition  to  designing  and  providing 
educational  materials  about  Native  Ameri- 
cans, mlnlcourses  on  the  Indian  cultures  are 
offered  on  a  volunteer  basis  to  teachers  at 
Greeley  Elementary  Scho<5l  In  Minneapolis. 
Future  goals  Include  the  expansion  of  the 
program  to  two  other  schools. 

Fairbanks  Is  currently  working  on  the  de- 
velopment of  blot'raphles  of  contemporary 
local  Indian  people  because  too  often,  she 
noted,  Indians  are  written  about  In  the  past 
tense. 

Another  locally  based  project  that  can  aid 
teachers  and  the  public  In  learning  the  cul- 
tural background.?  of  Indian  pupils  is  Project 
Media,  which  Is  fpderallv  funded  through 
■ntle  IV  of  the  1972  Indian  Fducatlon  Act, 
the  first  Federal  program  that  allocates 
money  for  the  needs  of  urban  as  well  as 
reservation  Indians. 

There  is  no  longer  any  good  excu.se  for 
Ignorance  of  Indian  cultures  since  Project 
Media  offers  Information  to  anyone  in  the 
nmted  States  who  requests  It  according  to 
project  director  Rebecca  Murrav 

The  project  staff  collects  all  f(irm.s  of  media 
that  contain  Information  about  Indians  and 
evaluates  the  quality  of  the  mat.erlal 

Book  publishers  al.so  send  Project  Media 
and  selected  Native  Amermans  complimen- 
tary copies  of  new  books  about  Native  Ameri- 
cans requesting  an  evaluation  nf  the  mate- 
rials' accuracy  in  portraying  Indian  hlstorv. 

These  evaluations,  as  well  as  being  the 
criteria  that  Project  Media  uses  to  decide 
whether  to  accept  or  reject  the  book  for  Its 
library,  also  have  a  growing  Impact  on  book 
publishers. 

P^iblishers  publish  what  sells.  Murrav  said. 
not  nece.ssarlly  what  is  accurate  But  Project 
Media  tries  to  make  information  about  the 
quality  of  books  easily  available  so  that  peo- 
ple can  buy  only  those  books  that  are  ar- 
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curate  about  Indians  Therefore,  as  book 
publishers  discover  that  "Junk"  books  do  not 
sell  they  will  become  more  concerned  that 
the  books  they  publish  are  factual,  Murray 
said. 

This  spring  a  catalog  of  recommended 
books  will  be  .sent  to  all  U.S.  public  and  fed- 
eral schools  where  Indian  students  are  en- 
rolled and  "anywhere  where  things  being 
published  will  affect  Native  America;:  peo- 
ple." Murray  said. 

Project  Media  can  also  quickly  provide 
bibliographic  information  on  an  Indian-re- 
lated subject  by  means  of  its  computer, 
called  the  Information  System  for  Native 
American  Media. 

The  underlying  objective  of  Project  Media, 
Murray  explained,  is  the  community  Involve- 
ment of  all  people  in  learning  about  Native 
Americans. 

Until  recently,  the  needs  of  Indian  stu- 
dents were  frequently  delined  by  non-In- 
dians. Many  agree  that  more  parent  involve- 
ment in  the  education  of  Indian  children  :s 
needed,  although  Indian  parents  have  taken 
an    Interest   in    their  children's  education 

Before  the  arrival  of  white  men  who  forced 
their  edticatlona!  iiistltution.s  upon  the  In- 
dians, Indian  tribes  placed  a  high  priority 
on  their  own  ways  of  educating  iheir  chil- 
dren. Almost  every  treaty  that  an  Indian 
tribe  signed  with  the  Federal  government  in- 
cluded federal  commitment  to  provide  edu- 
cation for  Indian  children. 

Two  of  the  retusoris  given  for  lack  of  Indian 
parent  involvement  are  first,  that  as  part  of 
a  minority,  Indian  parents  felt  alienated 
from  an  unfamUiar  public  school  system 
which  did  not  usually  encourage  their  in- 
volvement, and  second,  before  Title  rv,  there 
was  not  enough  federal  money  available  to 
provide  parents  with  the  means  or  the  au- 
thority to  change  EUiythlng  within  the  pub- 
lic schools 

The  bylaws  of  Title  IV  require  each  school 
dLstrlct  that  accepts  Title  IV  money  to  have 
an  Indian  parent  committee.  This  commit- 
tee ha-s  the  authority,  under  Federal  law, 
to  be  the  policy  setting  board  for  matters 
concerning  Indian  education.  But  because 
state  law  says  that  the  school  board  is  re- 
sponsible for  the  money,  the  two  groups  must 
work  together. 

The  situation,  said  one  member  of  the 
Minnesota  Department  of  Indian  Education. 
can  become  a  touchy  one  because  school 
board.s  control  the  money  which  can  Imple- 
ment the  suggestions  of  the  parent  com- 
mittees. But  the  committees  are  at  least  a 
beginning  for  greater  Indian  parent  partic- 
ipation In  the  public  school  system. 

.'is  a  result  of  teacher  and  curriculum  pro- 
prams  desli:ned  to  Improve  the  relevancy  and 
quality  of  the  education  American  Indians 
receive  In  the  public  school  system,  many 
people  agree  that  Improvements  have  oc- 
curred Put  the  public  schools  cannot  be  ex- 
pected to  accept  total  responslbUlty  for  the 
education  nf  Indian  children 

"Education  is  a  shared  responsibility  In 
society.  We  do  It  formally  in  school,  but  we 
only  have  the  kids  six  hours  a  day,"  Harlan 
Anderson,  principal  of  FYankltn  Junior  High 
School,  said. 

Many  Indian  students  come  from  a  back- 
ground of  poverty.  Their  parents  are  unem- 
ployed, hence  they  lack  comfortable  hotis- 
Ing,  proper  food,  health  care,  clothing  and 
school  supplies 

"We  see  the  symptoms  here  in  school:  kids 
who  lag  behind  In  achievement,  kids  who  are 
tardy  and  miss  a  lot  of  school,  sometimes 
because  they  don't  have  adequate  clothes." 
.Anderson  explained. 

Several  program.?  In  the  Minneapolis  pub- 
lic school  system  are  deelgried  to  help  In- 
dian students  with  their  problems  Student 
Support  Program.  Upward  Bound,  the  Min- 
neapolis Title  rv  and  the  Talent  Search 
each     offer    one-to-one     guidance,     and     Lb 
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some  cases   money   or   Jobs,   to   help   Indian 
students  from  grades  one  to  12. 

John  Poupart.  the  first  Indian  to  run  for 
the  Minneapolis  school  board,  said:  "If  we 
are  to  keep  education  as  an  institution  of 
this  co'antry   we  have  to  include  the  people." 


CONGRESSMAN  LARRY  MCDONALD'S 
VIE'V\'S  ON  SITUATION  IN  CHILE 


HON.  EDWARD  J.  DERWINSKI 

OK    lI^l^rNolS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  May  12.  1976 

Mr.  DERWINSKI  Mr.  Speaker,  re- 
cently our  colleaeue  from  Georgia.  Larry 
McDonald,  testified  before  an  Interna- 
tional Relations  S'jbcommittee,  discuss- 
ing hLs  view.s  on  the  situation  in  Chile 
based  on  personal  observations  from  a 
trip  he  made  there. 

Other  Members  of  Congress  also  testi- 
fied, and  their  testimony  received  wide- 
spread attention  whereas  the  statement 
of  Mr  McDonald  did  not  Therefore  1 
insert  his  statement  into  the  Record.  In 
so  doing,  I  call  the  attention  of  the  Mem- 
bers to  the  fact  that  the  House  will 
soon  have  before  it  the  new  Security 
Assistance  Act  of  2976  who.'^e  predeces- 
sors drew  a  presidential  veto,  and  the 
Lssue  of  restrictions  on  Chile  remain  an 
i.ssue  in  the  measure 

The  statement  follows: 

Statement  of  the  Honokable 
LA3JSY  P.  McDonald 

Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  com- 
mittee, I  am  grateful  for  the  opportunity 
to  update  the  statement  regarding  Becurlty 
assistance  to  Chile  and  Peru  which  I  made 
before  this  committee  on  November  10,  1975. 

With  me  is  Ken  MacKeiizie.  a  member  ol  n.; 
staff  who  accompanied  me  on  a  trip  to  Chile 
last  July.  We  visited  with  numerous  Chileans 
both  inside  and  outside  of  their  government, 
and  have  recently  received  a  report  from  Dr. 
Susan  Buck,  a  member  of  my  staff  who  spent 
10  days  in  Chile  last  month.  Thus  we  have 
first  hand  knowledge  of  the  situation  In 
Chile  and  have  kept  abreast  of  recent  de- 
velopments. 

As  you  know,  we  are  presently  supplying 
arnis  to  Peru,  but  denying  such  assistance  to 
Chile  In  fact,  we  are  threatening  to  Im- 
pose a  total  embargo,  cutting  off  even  cash 
and  private  sales  to  the  Pinochet  governn.ent. 
Because  of  the  Soviet  and  Cuban  in.luei.cf-  In 
Peru  and  because  of  Peru's  overwhelming  su- 
periority over  Chile  in  military  fwwer,  I 
think  this  is  an  extremely  linfortunat*  p-.l- 
icy  which  threatens  not  only  the  security  of 
Chile,  but  of  all  Latin  America  and  ultimately 
the  United  States 

THE  SOVIET  AND  CtTBAN  INFLTTKNCE 

Chile  has  been  targeted  to  become  a 
Soviet  satellte  for  some  time  now.  The  Inl- 
tial  strategy,  after  It  was  co:. eluded  m  tl.e 
19608  that  Chile  was  not  yet  residy  for  a  rev- 
olution, was  to  support  a  "democratic  road 
to  socialism"  under  Allende.  'When  this  failed, 
the  Soviets  apparently  adopted  a  new  strategy 
with  two  main  thrtists:  arming  Peru  for  a 
possible  direct  military  attack,  coupled  with 
continued  subversion  and  propaganda  against 
the  present  government  of  Chile. 

Peru  began  an  ambitious  and  costly  weap- 
ons acquisition  program  immediately  after 
the  present  governm.ent  was  e>-tabllshed  In 
the  1968  military  coup.  acquL-lng  fl  bil- 
lion worth  of  military  equipment  during  the 
vears  from  1969  to  1973.  Then  In  late  1973, 
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only  a  month  or  two  alter  Allende  waa  de- 
posed in  Chile.  Peru  became  the  first  coxin- 
try  in  the  Western  Hemisphere,  except  for 
Cuba,  to  receive  Soviet  military  assistance. 
Since  then  the  possibility  of  an  attack  on 
Chile  by  Peru  has  been  observed  often.  How- 
ever the  willingness  of  Cuba  to  use  Its  troops 
to  effect  Soviet  policy  In  Angola,  has  added 
a  new  factor  and  apparently  represents  an 
escalation  In  Soviet  policy.  As  Time  magazine 
points  out  ("Castro's  Globetrotting  Gurk- 
has." February  23.  1976).  Cuba  maintains  a 
mysteriously  large  embassy  staff  In  Lima  and 
Is  presently  training  Peruvian  pilots  at  air 
bases  outside  H.ivana  "Peru."  Time  adds, 
"could  even  be  the  springboard  for  a  new 
Gurkha  maneuver  all  the  way  along  South 
America's  west  coast  '  Outside  of  Peru,  of 
course,  most  of  South  America's  west  coast 
Is  occupied  by  Chile.  \ 

THE    BALANCE    OT    PoW«» 

The  balance  of  power  la  already  over- 
whelmingly in  favor  of  Peru.  The  armor  ad- 
vantage alone  is  more  than  6  to  1.  with  Peru 
having  250  Soviet  T-54  55  tanks.  60  M-4 
Sherman  tanks,  100  AMX-13  French  tanks, 
three  batteries  of  Yugoslav  105-MM  howit- 
zers 8  truck-mounted  surface-to-air  mis- 
siles and  other  missile  support  equipment. 
In  contrast.  Chile's  76  M-4  Sherman  tanks 
wo  no  match. 

In  terms  of  naval  power,  Chile  has  a  slight 
advantage  with  respect  to  Its  surface  fleet. 
Peru,  however,  has  8  submarines;  Chile  only 

two.  -    , 

Peru  Is  also  vastly  superior  In  terms  of  air 
power  All  of  Chiles  planes  are  subaonlc. 
whereas  Peru  has  a  squadron  of  French 
Mirage  Bombers  capable  of  conducting  raids 
on  Santiago  from  Lima. 

This  overwhelming  superiority  continues 
to  increase,  of  course,  as  the  Soviet  Union 
and  the  United  States  continue  to  supply 
arms  to  Peru,  while  denying  sales  to  Chile. 
And  since  most  of  Chile's  equipment  Is 
American,  even  their  present  mUltary  mate- 
rial will  eventually  become  nothing  but 
scrap  without  continued  replenishment  of 
parts  from  the  United  States. 

It  seems  incredible  that  we  are  con- 
sciously following  a  policy  designed  to  dis- 
arm one  of  our  staunchest  allies,  while 
building  up  the  strength  of  Its  potential 
enemy  in  conjunction  with  the  Soviet 
Union.  Even  more  so.  when  you  consider 
that  Chile  U  avowedly  antl-conununlst.  Is 
establishing  a  relatively  free  economy.  Is  pay- 
ing restitution  to  American  companies 
whose  property  was  expropriated  by  the  pre- 
vious government,  and  is  returning  expro- 
priated land  and  businesses  to  peasants, 
farmers  and  businessmen. 

On  the  other  hand,  perhaps  our  policy  Is 
not  in  spite  of  these  things  but  because  of 
them. 

At  any  rate.  It  is  allegedly  for  other  reasons 
that  arms  sales  to  Chile  are  to  be  stopped; 
namely,  the  alleged  repressiveness  of  Chile's 
present  government.  About  this  I  would  like 
to  add  a  few  comments. 

First,  the  situation  In  Chile  Is  simply  noth- 
ing like  that  portrayed  by  most  of  the  news 
media.  The  government  does  not  rule  by 
repression  and  terror.  In  fact.  It  is  supported 
by  an  overwhelming  majority  of  the  Chilean 
people,  as  was  confirmed  In  public  opinion 
surveys  conducted  by  Gallup  International 
during  the  first  six  months  of  1975.  The 
results  of  these  surveys  were  printed  on  page 
27477  of  the  September  3.  1975,  Congres- 
sional Record. 

It  can  al.so  be  confirmed  that  Chile  Is  a 
relatively  free  and  open  country,  that  one 
may  travel  virtually  anywhere  and  speak  to 
anyone,  and  that  the  Chilean  people  feel 
free  to  openly  criticize  their  government 
without  fear  of  reprisal.  This  was  my  experi- 
ence, that  of  Dr.  Huck.  and  that  of  anyone 
I  have  talked  to  who  actually  visited  Chile. 
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An  excellent  extmiple  Is  provided  by  John 
PhlUp  Sousa  In  an  article  titled  'Chile  Is 
Pound  to  Be  Neither  Paradise  nor  Hell", 
which  appeared  In  the  Februar>'  4,  1976,  Issue 
of  The  Times  of  the  Americans.  It  Is  Included 
as  an  appendix  to  this  statement. 

Perhaps  the  most  graphic  example  of  the 
openness  of  the  pre.sent  government  Is  the 
recent  visit  to  Chile  by  three  of  our  col- 
leagues Apparently  three  United  States  Con- 
gressmen, whose  opposition  to  the  Junta  and 
Its  policies  Is  a  matter  of  public  record,  were 
permitted  to  go  anywhere  and  to  speak  to 
whomever  they  pleased.  Including  dissidents 
who  have  been  tried  and  sentenced  to  prison 
for  criminal  activity.  This  Is  hardly  the  mark 
of  a  repressive  government. 

Second,  while  not  repressive,  the  present 
government  admittedly  Is  authoritarian.  But 
this  Is  not  without  some  Justification  When 
the  military  Junta  overthrew  Allende.  they 
were  faced  with  a  monumental  Internal  se- 
curity problem.  There  were  more  than  15,000 
terrorists  and  guerillas,  with  enough  arms 
to  supply  an  army,  and  fast  decisive  action 
was  necessary  to  avert  a  civil  war.  Once  the 
Initial  fighting  was  over,  many  of  these  ter- 
rorists simply  went  underground.  In  addi- 
tion, about  half  of  the  arnw  Imported  from 
Cuba  and  the  Soviet  Union  while  Allende 
was  President  are  still  unaccounted  for. 
Thus,  Internal  security  remains  a  major 
problem. 

It  Is  for  this  reason  that  the  government 
continues  to  maintain  a  "state  of  siege". 
Nevertheless,  they  have  adopted  a  whole 
series  of  measures  designed  to  provide  Judi- 
cial protection  to  those  detained.  A  list  of 
these  was  supplied  to  me  by  the  Chilean 
Embassy  and  Is  attached  as  an  appendix  It 
should  be  noted  that  as  of  December  1975. 
the  number  of  detainees  was  down  to  677. 

In  short,  the  Chilean  government  faced 
an  extraordinary  situation  and  is  dol-^g  Its 
best  to  maintain  security  without  being 
repressive. 

Before  closing  I  would  like  to  comment 
on  what  should  be  obvious  to  everyone.  Even 
If  Chile  were  guilty  of  the  repression  with 
which  It  Is  charged,  conditions  In  that 
country  would  be  far  better  than  many  other 
countries  which  receive  United  States  assist- 
ance. And  In  comparison  to  the  repre'islon 
that  exists  In  Communist  countries,  Chile 
would  be  a  paradise.  Clearly  Chile  Is  the 
victim  of  a  gross  and  vicious  International 
double  standard. 

Now  why? 

Does  anyone  really  doubt  that  It  Is  because 
ChUe  Is  antl-communlst  and  friendly  to  the 
United  States?  Are  we  going  to  deny  the 
Chilean  people  the  means  of  protecting 
themselves  from  aggression  when  they  have 
nowhere  else  to  turn? 

In  summary,  I  think  Chile  deserves  favor- 
able treatment  with  respect  to  security  as- 
sistance. And  In  light  of  the  Soviet  Influence 
and  the  balance  of  power  that  Is  so  heavily 
In  Peru's  favor,  at  the  very  least  our  policy 
.should  be  evenhanded  In  Its  treatment  of 
these  two  countries. 

Thank  you,  Mr   Chairman. 
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[From  the  Times  of  the   Americas,   Feb.   4, 

1976) 

Chiix    Is    ForND    To    Bx    NrrrHm    Paradisx 

NOR  Hell 

(By  John  Philip  Sousa) 

Santiago. — Armed  soldiers.  Violence.  Tor- 
ture. Sad,  underfed  and  poorly  dressed  people. 

That  was  my  Image  of  this  Isolated  nation 
when  I  arrived  recently  and  It  stemmed  from 
what  I  had  read  In  America  and  In  Etirope 

I  was  apprehensive. 

What  I  saw  and  heard  bore  no  resemblance 
to  what  I  thought  I  was  going  to  And  Too, 
I  was  allowed  to  travel  the  length  of  Chile, 
free  to  wander  around  towns  large  and  small. 


talk  with  whomever  I   wanted  to  talk,  and 
photograph  whatever  caught  my  eye 

If  I  was  followed  It  must  have  been  in- 
visible gumshoee  capable  of  antlclpatint;  my 
every  more. 

This  Is  not  meant  to  be  an  apologia  for 
the  military  Junta  that  runs  Chile,  but, 
rather,  a  report  on  the  local  situation  made 
necessary  by  the  fact  that  reality  here  Is  at 
odds  with  a  good  many  of  the  stories  about 
this  country  published  abroad. 

To  be  sure,  Chile  Is  no  paradise.  But  neither 
Is  It  the  bloody  hell  of  fear  and  violence  It  Is 
purported  to  be 

A  recent  cartoon  In  the  prestigious  B 
Mercurlo — Santiago's  morning  dally  and  the 
dean  of  this  country's  press — ehowed  two 
concerned-looking  gentleman  "I  long  for  the 
days."  one  of  them  says,  "when  we  didn't 
have  any  International  Image  at  all  .  .  ." 

The  country  has  been  getting  press  notices 
most  Chileans  consider  unfair  at  best  and 
unfounded  at  worst. 

One  net  result  of  this  negative  Image,  of- 
flctals  here  admit,  has  been  a  noticeable 
drop  In  the  number  of  tourists.  Too  bad.  both 
for  this  country  and  for  the  traveler.  The 
former,  of  course,  must  get  by  with  leM  of 
the  hard  currencies  the  tourists  bring  and 
which  Chile  needs  for  purchasing  American 
and  other  foreign  goods.  The  latter  deprive* 
himself  of  an  exciting — and  reasonable  - 
travel  exp>erlence. 

Above  all.  this  Is  a  land  of  spectacular 
scenic  attraction,  genuinely  hospitable  peo- 
ple, and  tourism  facilities  at  par  with  the 
best  elsewhere  In  the  Americas  And.  signif- 
icantly In  these  days  of  riots,  guerrilla  war- 
fare and  crime,  an  atmosphere  of  order  and 
peace  as  welcome  as  It  Is  unexpected. 

Only  a  few  security  types,  for  instance,  can 
be  spotted  at  the  modern  skyscraper  In  the 
heart  of  Santiago  from  where  Gen.  Augusto 
Pinochet  runs  Chile 

Chileans  appear  happy  and  well  fed.  They 
are  surprisingly  open  and  candid  when  talk- 
ing with  foreigners,  and  many  admit  to  hav- 
ing been  members  of  the  now-banned  Com- 
munist Party  or  one  of  the  leftist  political 
groups  in  pwwer  until  late  1973  when  Pino- 
chet took  over. 

Shops  are  not  as  full  of  consumer  goods  as 
those  of,  say,  Argentina.  Brazil  or  Ven- 
ezuela— but  there  Is  no  scarcity  of  everyday 
Items,  such  as  clothing  and  food,  as  there 
was  under  the  Marxist  administration  of 
Salvador  Allende. 

Restaurants,  movie  houses  and  theaten 
are  well  patronized  Weekend.-;  and  holidays 
find  the  roads  crowded  with  Chileans  bound 
for  resorts  near  and  far. 

Seemingly  everthlng's  normal. 
At  midnight,  however,  you  realize  theres 
something  a  bit  unusual  about  this  place  .« 
that   hour   through    the   week,  or   at   1   a  m. 
Fridays  and  Saturdays,  curfew  starts 

Everybody,  except  soldiers  on  duty  or  those 
with  a  sp>eclal  pass,  must  be  off  the  streets 
until  dawn 

The  curfew  Is  most  dramatic — though  pos- 
sibly the  only — reminder  that  a  military  gov- 
ernment Is  In  control  and  that  the  state  of 
selge  declared  when  Allende  was  toppled  t« 
still  on. 

The  government  claims  the  curfew  has  suc- 
ceeded in  denying  the  Communls.t  guerrlllaa 
the  opportunity  to  operate  at  night.  Th« 
Pinochet  government,  after  all.  Is  as  opposed 
to  anything  and  anyone  slightly  leftist  as  the 
Allende  regime  was  devoted  to  Marxism 

What  If  you're  caught  on  the  streets  after 
midnight? 

If  only  a  few  minutes  late  yo\i  are  politely 
escorted  to  your  residence.  Beyond  an  hour, 
and  If  your  explanation  falls  to  convince  the 
authorities.  yo\i  are  politely  taken  to  JMl. 
booked,  asked  to  pay  a  $4  fine — and  In  the 
morning,  you're  sent  out  to  sweep  the  town's 
main  streets. 
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Several  times  while  going  in  and  out  of 
thts  ;>eautlfvil  capital  city  I  saw  men — their 
dres.s  evidencing  a  variety  of  backgTound.s — 
doing  the  usual  two-hour  sui-eeplng  stint 
where  Avenlde  Bernardo  O'Hlpgln.s  becomes  a 
four  lane   freeway    to    Pudahel    Alrp<irt, 

£.j  much  for  the  "torture  "  of  curfew  break- 
ers T  read  about  a  few  months  ago  In  a 
n.S  publication. 

On  the  subject  of  torture:  for  obviou.s  rea- 
son- .  I  asked  students,  shopkeepers,  teachers, 
cabdrlvers  and  other  civilians  about  It — 
rather  than  government  officials. 

\xOst  of  tliem  said  that,  ye.s.  there  might 
hav?  been  some  torture  and  "roughing  up" 
of  ■  '.iiiical  prisoners  when  the  present  ad- 
ministration took  over.  But  not  now.  "or 
wc  *  .luld  know  about  It." 

Most  Chileans  do  not  believe  the  charges 
made  by  British  physician  Sheila  Cassldy. 
who  was  recently  expelled  from  the  country 
after  spending  two  months  In  Jail  for  re- 
fusing to  Identify  a  leftist  guerrilla  she  had 
tre .  .ed. 

Most  everyone  talked  with  expressed 
alsmay  at  the  publicity  given  the  doctor's 
allegations  of  mistreatment,  particularly  In 
light  of  both  her  reportedly  known  leftist 
leanings  and  her  failure,  so  far.  to  prove 
that  she  was  Indeed  tortured. 

Noting  that  little  If  any  coverage  Is  given 
to  the  treatment  of  political  prisoners  in 
oth  .-  South  American  countries.  Eastern  Eu- 
rope and  the  Soviet  Union,  many  here  be- 
lieve that  Chile's  bad  Image  springs  from 
what  they  consider  as  a  well -organized,  and 
Moscow-directed,  campaign. 


RtCTJLATlONS    AND   MEAStJRES    ADOPTED   TO   PRE- 
SEBVE     THE      HUMAN      RlCKTS      OF      DFTAINED 

Persons 

1975 

May  8:  Decree-Law  1.009.  Orders  that  the 
family  of  detained  pers'->n  be  notified  of 
their  detention,  and  establishes  a  maximum 
of  five  days  In  which  to  put  detained  per- 
sons In  the  hrnds  of  the  appropriate  judicial 
or  administrative  authorities  i  ANNEX 
PAG.  37) 

May  10:  Decree  504  of  April  .TO.  published 
in  the  Diario  Oftcial  on  Mav  10:  Orders  the 
commutation  of  sentences  Imposed  by  Mili- 
tary Tribunals  and  gives  the  President  of 
the  Republic  authorization  to  prant  such 
commutations  after  he  receives  reports  from 
a  Special  Commission  made  up  of  one  rep- 
resentative from  the  Ministry  of  the  Inte- 
rior, one  from  the  Ministry  of  National  De- 
fense and  one  from  the  Mlnlstrv  of  Justice. 
who  presides  over  the  Commission. 

By  January  2,  1976.  842  applications  had 
been  flu  i.  750  were  accepted.  46  rejected 
and  12  sent  to  the  Comml.sslon  to  be 
studied. 

June  5:  Decree  567:  Designates  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Special  Commission 

Sept.  11:  Decree-Law  1181:  E.stabllshes 
wie  stages  of  the  State  of  Siege  and  reduces 
the  pp.-sent  stage  to  that  of  "Internal  Secu- 
rity." which  Is  the  antepenultimate  degree  of 
»»rtn!5ncy.     (ANNEX     PAG.     35) 

Df  23  and  30:  Release  of  210  detained 
perst  „s  Currently  there  remain  only  677 
detained. 

1976 

January  28:  Decree  187.  published  In  the 
utarlo  oncial  on  January  29.  1976  Fv^tab- 
Ushes  the  Rights  and  Guarantees  of  those 
aetalned  In  accordance  with  the  .State  of 
internal  Security.  Orders  medical  examina- 
tions of  those  detained,  at  the  time  of  their 
aetentlon.  during  their  detention,  and  upon 
their  release  Authorizes  the  President  of  the 
supreme  Court  and  the  Minister  of  Ju.stlce 
to  visit  detention  centers  without  prior  no- 
tice, and  to  initiate  legal  action  In  the  case 
^hat  an  Inappropriate  situation  Is  ob,served. 

reh  25  Decree  146  of  February  10.  pnb- 
•ished  In  the  ZXario  Ondal,  February  25    Es- 
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tabllshes  three  detention  centers:  Puchun- 
cavi,  Tr-s  Alamos  and  Cuatro  Alamos 

Feb.  26:  The  Ministry  of  Justice  sends  an 
official  note  to  the  Ministry  of  Health  direct- 
ing the  National  Health  Service  and  the 
Le,L'ui -Medical  Institute  to  designate  physi- 
cians to  ascertain  the  condition  of  those  de- 
tained, in  compliance  with  Decree  187. 

March  .3:  The  President  of  the  b^prenie 
Court.  Josc'  Maria  Eyzapulrre.  makes  a  sur- 
prise visit  to  the  Tres  Alamos  Detention  Cen- 
ter in  Santiago.  He  remains  there  .six  hours. 
meeting  privately  with  several  detained 
persons. 

March  5:  The  Minister  of  Justice.  Miguel 
Schweitzer,  makes  a  .surprise  visit  to  the 
Cuatro  Alamos  Detention  Center  In  Santiago. 
accompanied  by  the  Sub-Secretary  of  the 
Ministry,  Mario  Duvaucheilc,  by  the  Director 
of  the  National  Health  Service,  Dr  Rene 
Merino,  and  by  the  Director  of  the  Legal - 
-Medical  Institute.  Dr.  Alfredo  Vargas  He 
.submits  his  report  to  the  President  of  the 
Republic. 

March  8:  The  President  of  the  Supreme 
Court.  Jose  Maria  Eyzaguirre.  makes  a  sec- 
ond surprise  visit  to  the  Tres  Alamos  De- 
tention Center.  The  detained  persons  present 
their  requests  to  him  through  their  repre- 
sentatives. He  remains  six   hours. 


MONTEREY  PARK  CELEBRATES  ITS 
60TH  BIRTHDAY 

HON.  GEORGE  E.  DANIELSON 

OF    CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wctinc<:day.  May  12.  1976 

Mr.  DANIELSON.  Mr  Speaker,  the 
cit.v  of  Monterey  Park.  Calif.,  which  Is 
located  in  my  congressional  district,  is 
celebrating  its  60ih  birthday  this  week. 
Montere.v  Park  is  one  of  the  most  pro- 
ATess.\\-e  cities  in  southern  California  and 
ha.'^  a  rich  history. 

The  city  was.  in  the  ear]y  1800's.  part 
of  the  MLssion  San  Gabriel  de  .A.rcangel 
and  later  the  Rxincho  San  Antonio.  The 
area  first  received  a  separate  identity 
when  Allesandro  Repetto  purchased 
5.000  atre.'^  of  the  rancho  and  built  his 
home,  the  f:rst  in  Monterey  Park. 

Sc)me  years  later.  Richard  Garvey.  a 
mail  rider  for  the  U.S  Army  who  trav- 
eled a  route  that  now  bears  his  name, 
settled  down  in  the  Kings  Hills.  In  1906 
Ramona  Acre.'^  was  built,  the  first  sub- 
division of  the  area.  Nine  years  later  the 
residents  initiated  action  to  become  a 
city  when  the  cities  of  Pasadena.  South 
Pa.sadena.  and  .^Ihambra  propo.sed  to  put 
a  large  sewage  treatment  facility  in  the 
area. 

The  community  incorporated  into  a 
city  in  1916  and  immediately  outlawed 
sewage  reduction  plants  within  its 
boundaries. 

Monterey  Park  took  its  name  from  an 
old  government  map  that  showed  the 
wooded  hilLs  of  the  area  as  Monterey 
Hills — Monterey  in  Spanish  means  Kings 
Hills. 

Throughout  the  1920's.  as  population 
increased,  the  chance  that  a  large  pool 
of  oil  sat  beneath  Monterey  Park's  hills 
caused  the  drilling  of  several  ultimately 
dr>-  wells  Over  the  past  40  years  Monte- 
rey Park  has  developed  Into  a  pleasant 
hillside  community  of  homes  with  active 
light  Industrial  areas. 
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The  city  of  Monterey  Park  is  governed 
under  the  city  council -manager  form  of 
government,  a  concept  presented  in  1 792 
by  George  Washington  and  a  product  of 
a  reform  movement  which  occurred  at 
the  turn  of  the  centur>-.  It  follows  a 
model  of  corporation  management  in 
which  the  citizens  are  stockholders,  the 
city  council  is  the  board  of  directors,  and 
the  city  manager  the  administrator  to 
carry  out  pohcies.  It  was  adopted  by  the 
voters  of  this  city  in  1948. 


THE  SECOND  WAR  BETWEEN 
THE  STATES 


HON.  MICHAEL  HARRINGTON 

OF    M.\SSACHr  SETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  May  12,  1976 

Mr.  HARRINGTON  Mr.  Speaker  de- 
spite the  recent  news  that  the  national 
economy  is  recovering,  it  is  clear  that  the 
economic  disparity  between  the  indus- 
trialized North  and  the  South  Ls  orJy 
worsening.  While  economic  opportunity. 
market  growth,  and  industriauzation  are 
all  on  the  rise  in  the  more  temperate 
sunbelt  region  of  the  country,  the  North- 
east and  industrialized  Midwest  are  ex- 
periencing snowballing  declines  in  the 
.same  areas  For  the  past  two  decades, 
population,  wealth,  and  employment 
have  all  decreased  in  the  Northeast  in 
comparison  to  the  rest  of  the  country. 

It  should  be  emphasized  that  the 
burden  of  this  regional  imbalance  does 
not  fall  on  the  Northeast  alone.  Over  Lhe 
past  1.5  years,  the  northern  central  sec- 
tion of  United  States,  which  includes 
States  such  as  Illinois.  Indiana.  Michi- 
gan, and  Ohio.  has.  and  continues  to  be 
victimized  by  an  out-mipration  of  jobs 
and  investment  capital.  Tlie  results  of 
thLs  trend  spells  disaster  for  not  only  the 
industrialized  Midwest  or  the  regions  of 
the  Northeast,  but  for  the  entire  national 
economy,  whose  health  depends  upon 
the  ability  of  each  region  to  grow  eco- 
nomically. 

Unfortunately,  however,  it  appears 
that  the  Federal  Government  greatly 
contributes  to  this  lack  ol  balance  in  re- 
gional growth.  For  example,  over  a  10- 
year  period  beginning  in  1963.  the  num- 
ber of  Federal  cinlian  employees  in  the 
Northeast  has  grown  only  1,9  percent  as 
compared  to  the  30.7  percent  growth 
rates  experienced  by  the  South  Atlantic 
region — an  area  which  has  considerably 
less  unemployment.  In  addition,  the 
States  of  the  industrialized  Northeast 
and  Midwest  still  receive  fewer  tax  dol- 
lars than  contributed. 

In  order  to  fuUy  illustrate  the  need  for 
a  much  greater  degree  of  regional  eco- 
nomic balance,  I  am  submitting  for  pub- 
lication in  the  Record  an  excellent  re- 
port on  the  subject  of  regional  develop- 
ment which  appears  In  the  May  17.  1976, 
edition  of  Business  Week.  The  cover  ar- 
ticle, entitled  "The  Second  War  Between 
the  States."  will  be  submitted  in  eight 
parts,  the  first  of  which  introduces  the 
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problem,  and  discusses  some  of  its  most 
Immediate  characteristics.  Including  the 
fiscal  difficulty  now  faced  by  most  NorUa- 
ern  urban  areas. 

The  text  of  the  first  Installment  fol- 
lows: 

The  Second  War  Between  the  States 

The  great  Harvard  economist.  Joseph  A 
Schumpeter,  explained  to  the  world  that 
dynamic  capitalist  economic  growth  Is  a 
process  of  "creative  destruction."  In  which 
new  and  rapidly  growing  industries  inflict 
pain  and  distress  on  those  that  are  declin- 
ing. As  long  as  this  process  takes  place 
within  a  given  region,  labor  and  capital 
thrown  out  of  employment  in  the  declining 
sectors  can  easily  be  reemployed  In  the  ris- 
ing sector,  so  growth  creates  no  real  prob- 
lems. 

But  when  this  process  cau.ies  some  politi- 
cal Jurisdictions  to  decline  and  others  to 
rise,  trouble  Is  bound  to  ensue.  This  Is  hap- 
pening in  the  U.S.  today,  and  it  is  threaten- 
ing to  lead  to  Internecine  conflict  between 
the  states.  The  17th  Century  wars  between 
Holland,  a  declining  country,  and  Britain, 
a  nation  on  the  economic  ascent,  trace  to 
the  creative  destruction  of  economic  growth. 
Nearly  three  centuries  later.  Britain's  role 
was  reversed,  as  she  and  her  allies,  attempt- 
ing to  defend  their  Interests  against  the 
provocative  outward  thrusts  of  an  Indus- 
trially belligerent  Oermany.  found  them- 
selves plunged  Into  history's  first  global 
war — World  War  I 

Politically  the  U.S.  Is  a  union  of  50  states 
with  taxing  and  spending  powers  of  their 
own  and  80.000  lesser  units  of  local  govern- 
ment with  varying  degrees  of  fiscal  clout. 
Economically  the  nation  is  a  vast  common 
market  comprising  disparate  areas  that  are 
growing  at  vastly  different  rates — since  1970 
population  m  the  booming  South  and  South- 
west have  grown  six  times  as  fast  as  In  the 
Great  Lakes  regions  and  10  times  as  fast 
as  m  the  combined  Mideast  and  New  Eng- 
land regions  (map). 

Areas  with  different  growth  rates  obvi- 
ously have  different  policy  Interests  Sharp 
differences  In  regional  economic  interests 
plaved  a  major  role,  for  example,  in  the 
origins  of  the  U.S.  Civil  War.  At  present, 
the  nation's  disparate  economic  growth  Is 
pushing  the  regions  toward  a  sharp  conflict 
with  each  other  even  though  the  country 
Is  more  firmly  knit  together  constitutionally, 
culturally,  and  Ideologically  than  at  any 
time  since  the  pioneers  first  pushed  beyond 
the  Appalachians.  The  second  war  l>etween 
the  states  will  take  the  form  of  political 
and  economic  maneuver.  But  the  conflict 
can  nonetheless  be  bitter  and  divisive  be- 
cause It  win  be  a  struggle  for  Income,  Jobs, 
people,  and  capital. 

As  long  as  the  migration  of  Industry  and 
population  was  gradual  from  what  was  a 
relatively  rich  Northeast  to  what  was  a  rela- 
tively Impoverished  South  and  Southwest, 
It  helped  to  unify  the  nation.  But  within 
the  past  five  years  the  process  has  burst  be- 
yond the  bounds  that  can  be  accommodated 
by  existing  political  Institutions. 

L,ess  than  three  years  ago,  the  Com- 
merce Dept.'B  Bureau  of  Economic  Analysis 
published  projections  for  1980  and  1990  of 
the  population,  personal  Income,  and  em- 
ployment In  each  of  the  50  states.  By  last 
year,  nine  growth  states— Arkansas,  Louisi- 
ana, MlssKslppl.  South  Carolina.  Arl7X)na, 
Texas,  Utah.  Alaska,  and  Hawaii— had  al- 
ready exceeded  their  1980  projections  In 
population,  and  one  state— New  Mexico — 
had  alreadv  surpa-ssed  the  1990  figure.  By 
the  same  token,  the  shortfall  In  slower- 
growing  replorw  ho-s  bi-en  enormous.  For  ex- 
ample. New  York  was  expected  to  grow  by 
1  1    million   people   from    1970   to    1980,   but 
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thus  far  the  state  has  lost  more  than  100,000. 
Pennsylvania,  slated  to  gain  nearly  800.000 
during  the  1970s,  has  Increased  Its  popula- 
tion by  barely  30.000  thus  far.  This  Is  vir- 
tually the  same  growth  posted  by  Illinois, 
where  the  BEA  expected  a  rise  of  nearly 
900,000. 

The  Commerce  Dept  totally  underesti- 
mated the  pace— and  In  some  cases  direc- 
tion of  population,  movements  between  re- 
gions. During  the  1960s  the  major  move- 
ments were  of  middle-class  whites  to  the 
South  and  low-Income  blacks  to  the  North. 
These  flows  w«re  almost  equal  In  size,  with 
the  South  attaining  only  a  small  net  In- 
crease. Since  1970.  however,  burgeoning  eco- 
nomic opportunity — especially  In  the  South 
and  Southwest  but  also  In  the  Plains 
states— greatly  retarded  the  outflow  and  ac- 
celerated the  Inflow.  As  a  result,  popula- 
tion growth  In  many  of  these  areas  has  been 
meteoric. 

the  impact  on  vs.  societt 

Once  under  way.  the  process  of  migration 
gathers  a  momentum  that  becomes  self- 
sustaining.  The  migration  Itself  shifts  In- 
comes, spelling  accelerated  market  growth 
In  the  favored  region.  As  new  markets  spring 
up.  the  region  begins  to  attract  a  broad 
array  of  Industries — from  manufacturing 
to  all  of  Its  financial,  advertising,  whole- 
saling, printing,  and  other  support  services. 
This  rapid  growth  of  taxable  economic  ac- 
tivity assures  adequate  revenues  for  main- 
taining or  even  Increasing  public  services 
without  increases  In  tax  rate.s  And  as  peo- 
ple and  companies  recognize  this,  the  lure 
of  the  fast-growing  regions  Intensifies. 

Meanwhile,  In  the  slower-growth  regions, 
a  declining  tax  base  leads  to  higher  rates 
of  taxation  or  a  cutback  In  public  services. 
And  as  people  and  companies  recognize 
this,  the  rush  to  move  out  Intensifies.  Both 
fast  growth  and  slow  growth  have  a  ten- 
dency to  snowball.  The  new  migration  of 
people  and  industry-  will  have  a  strong  Im- 
pact on  various  aspects  of  U.8   society. 

THE  URBAN  HAVSS  AND  HAVE-NOTS :  Contin- 
ued economic  decline  and  fiscal  crlsLs  Is 
likely  for  cities  and  states  of  the  Industrial 
North  Data  show  that  by  1972  the  per 
capita  Income  of  Charlotte.  NC,  among 
other  Southern  cities,  had  exceeded  that  of 
New  York  City  as  well  as  that  of  most  other 
large  cities  In  the  Northeast  and  Midwest, 
from  Hartford  to  MUwaukee.  Furthermore, 
this  Is  without  correction  for  differences  In 
cost  of  living — an  adjustment  that  would 
show  that  average  living  standards  are  ac- 
tually higher  In  many  other  growth-area 
cities,   from  Little  Rock   to  LoulsvUle, 

This  breathtaking  relative  decline  means 
recurrent  fiscal  difficulties  for  older  cities, 
particularly  those  that  provide  the  broadest 
range  of  public  services  and  the  most  gen- 
erous assistance  to  the  poor.  New  York  City, 
which  has  assumed  local  welfare  costs  over 
and  above  federal  and  state  levels  of  more 
than  $100  per  capita,  receives  the  most  pub- 
licity, but  nearby  Yonkers,  once  a  thriving 
suburban  community.  Is  also  on  the  brink 
of  default.  Roy  Bahl.  an  economist  who  heads 
metropoUUn  studies  at  Syracuse  University, 
says,  "Five  to  seven  yearn  ago.  New  York  had 
to  choose  between  moving  toward  either 
financial  default  or  a  service  default,  be- 
cause of  slow  growth  The  factors  that  make 
expenditures  rise  are  the  same  in  all  big 
cities.  The  difference  Is  that  In  the  rapidly 
growing  regions,  the  tax  base  Is  growing  Just 
as  rapidly." 

University  of  Penn.sylvanla  economist 
Walter  Isard,  perhaps  the  nation's  leading 
regional  economist,  also  emphasizes  economic 
forces  much  broader  In  magnitude  than  an 
Individual  Jurisdiction's  fiscal  stance.  "New 
Jersey  Isn't  very  social  welfare-conscious." 
he  says     "Pennsylvania  and  Connecticut  are 


much  less  so  than  New  York,   yet  all  the.'^.e 
states  have  the  same  growth  problems  • 

Furthermore,  although  detailed  data  are 
unavailable,  capital  from  the  Northea-st  and 
Midwest  has  financed  the  industrial  expan- 
sion of  the  South.  On  a  regional  basis,  there- 
fore, the  North  may  well  be  running  a  bal- 
ance-of -payments  deficit  against  the  rest  of 
the  country. 

When  a  nation  suffers  a  payments  crisis. 
It  can  devalue  Its  currency,  tighten  Its  mon- 
etary policy.  Impose  Import  bans,  or  borrow 
from  an  international  agency  such  as  the 
International  Monetary  Fund.  A  region  of 
the  U.S.  has  no  such  options.  One  policy  re- 
sponse It  has  left^ — applying  fiscal  constraint 
to  dampen  demand — would  only  exacerbate 
services  and  Job  opportunities. 

"The  only  fiscal  response  the  state  can 
make  Is  to  stimulate  investment  by  reducing 
the  tax  burden  of  the  area, "  says  Arthur  B. 
Laffer  of  the  University  of  Chicago.  But  that 
Is  a  difficult  task  Indeed  for  areas  already 
under  tight  budgetary  pres.'^ure.  Fiscal  re- 
straint, however,  will  be  an  Inescapable  tactic 
for  the  staggering  Industrial  regions.  But  It 
will  not  be  enough  to  set  them  back  on  their 
feet.  Only  a  reversal  of  migration  or  deliber- 
ate federal  policy  could  do  that,  and  neither 
of  the.se  Is  In  sight. 

The  North-South  labor  gap  Rapid  Indus- 
trial growth— particularly  In  the  rural  areas- 
will  continue  In  the  South  and  Southwest 
Although  the  South's  cost  advantages  are 
bound  to  shrink,  particularly  In  metropoli- 
tan areas,  as  rapid  migration  continues,  the 
rural  South  will  lor  some  time  provide  s 
large  pool  of  Inexpensive  and  willing  labor 
and  abundant  land  Leonard  Yas.seen.  chair- 
man and  chief  executive  officer  of  Pantus  Co., 
tells  the  story  of  a  bicycle  company  that  his 
firm  recently  relocated  to  a  small  commu- 
nity in  Tennessee  "In  this  community  of 
5,000,"  he  says,  "we  had  no  fewer  than  20.000 
people  who  applied  for  Jobs  There  are  tre- 
mendous labor  pools  there  Just  waiting  to  be 
tapped." 

Unions  are  planning  to  launch  organizing 
drives  In  the  South  (page  108),  but  It  wUl 
be  a  long  time  before  wages  reach  national 
levels.  "Though  unions  have  made  headway 
In  the  South,  you  start  negotiating  from  a 
low  base  You  never  actually  catch  up  with 
watte  rate.'^  you're  paying  In  the  North."  says 
William  Y  Hensge.  vice-president  for  Indus- 
trial relations  at  Chicago-based  Allied 
Products. 

ENVaONMENT  VS    GROWTH 

Social  and  environmental  pressures  wlU 
Increase  In  the  South  and  the  Southwest 
Those  who  have  left  the  Northeast  aliould  not 
Imagine  that  they  have  escaped  Its  problems 
forever  Clearly  there  Is  a  trade-off  between 
environmental  and  Industrial  growth.  So  far, 
social  attitudes  have  been  more  favorable  to 
Krowth.  and  less  hostile  to  environmental 
damage.  In  the  South  than  In  North  But  m 
fast  growth  continues  In  the  South,  It  will 
begin  to  press  on  the  environment  In  the 
same  way  that  It  has  In  the  North  and  Far 
West.  Therefore,  costs  will  Increase  m  the 
South,  particularly  in  metropolitan  areas 
"In  the  long  run,  and  not  all  that  long. "  says 
political  scientists  Alan  Campbell,  president 
of  the  National  A.ssn.  of  Schools  of  Public 
Administration,  "growth  In  the  South  will 
create  an  urban  infrastructure  which  will 
lead  their  costs  to  approach  those  m  the 
older  regions,  even  though,  from  time  to  time, 
the  people  who  are  running  those  govern- 
ments down  there  don't  seem  to  think  so  " 

THE  NEW  TRADE  COMPETrTTVENESS 

Whatever  tensions  It  may  create  domes- 
tically, the  tide  of  migration  Is  making  US. 
e^q>C'rts  more  competitive  In  international 
markets.  In  the  early  postwar  years,  Germany 
and  France  were  able  to  achieve  huge  prodm-- 
tlvlty  gains  relative  to  the  VS..  largely  as  the 
result  of  the  migration  of  low-wage  workers 
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from  the  farm  to  the  city.  In  the  next  decade, 
the  U.S.  may  redress  the  balance  through 
the  migration  of  Industry  from  the  hlgh-coFt 
urbanized  North' to  the  low-cost  rural  South 

Moreover,  the  benefits  will  not  be  confined 
to  companies  that  move.  According  to  James 
Slvla.  of  the  National  Planning  Assn.,  "With 
Industry  and  Jobs  leaving  the  Northeast, 
there  should  be  a  tendency  for  wage  gains  to 
be  smaller  and  union  strength  to  dwindle." 
Peter  Casslmatls.  an  economist  at  Palrlelgh 
Dickinson  University,  says:  "Inflationary 
pressures  In  the  US  as  a  whole  will  be  lower 
than  they  otherwise  would  have  been." 

Foreigners  have  recognized  this,  and  their 
response  further  accelerates  the  South's 
growth.  Italy's  Montedison  Is  puttmg  up  a 
petrochemical  plant  near  Houston,  and 
Japans  Y.  K  K  Is  manufacturing  zippers  at 
a  plant  In  Georgia.  Prance's  Lafarge  and 
Connecticut's  Lone  Star  Industries,  Inc., 
are  putting  $110  million  into  a  Joint  venture 
to  produce  and  market  cement  In  the  South- 
e8.si.  South  Carolina  has  attracted  a  flock  of 
German  companies,  ranging  from  chemical 
manufacturers  to  makers  of  textile  machin- 
ery, and  France's  Michelln  Is  building  a  $300 
million  tire  plant  there 
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HON.  JOHN  BRECKINRIDGE 

Of     KENTUCKY 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  May   12.  1976 

Mr.  BRECKLNRIDGE  Mr.  Speaker, 
this  country's  quantitative  .superiority  in 
strategic  nurlear  deliver>-  .sy.'-tem.s.  so  de- 
CL<;ivc  a  do'/cn  years  ago.  ha.s  disappeared. 
Our  current  edge  in  warhead.-;  will  soon 
evaporate,  given  prevailing  U.S  policies 
and  Etovif'l  impetus. 

Developments  of  that  sort  can  be 
traced  directly  to  decisions  taken  in 
Washington  and  Moscow  during  early 
sUge.«;  of  the  la,st  decade  Adm  Thomas 
H.  Moorer,  Chairman  of  the  Joint  Chiefs 
of  Staff  from  1970  to  1974 — when  the  full 
significance  first  became  cvident^ — pro- 
vides a  simple  explanation : 

While  this  nation  spent  the  greater  part 
of  the  eas  In  a  costly  war.  the  Soviet  Union 
dedicated  Its  resources  In  a  drive  to  expand 
and  modernize  every  sector  of  their  strategic 
and  conventional  forces.  The  Soviet  goal  was 
to  shift  the  military  balance  and  they  suc- 
ceeded in  doing  so 

The  United  States,  consequently  is 
stuck  with  an  Increasingly  unstable  nu- 
clear stalemate  that  the  Soviets  exploit 
to  their  advantage.  Excerpts  from  an  es- 
say by  John  M.  Collin.s,  published  in  the 
fall.  1974  issue  of  Orbis,  trace  the  thrust 
of  events  and  evaluate  implications: 

Doom.sday  Is  not  at  hai;d  .'Kiiitrua's  nu- 
clear deterrent  forces  still  fulfill  their  basic 
function,  which  Is  to  ward  off  general  war 
by  threatening  potential  troublemakers  with 
assured  destruction. 

Beyond  that,  however,  the  current  U.S. 
strategy  for  averting  atomic  aggression 
slights  all  other  sensible  alms.  Consequently, 
this  country  is  losing,  or  has  lost.  Its  ability 
to:  promote  strategic  stability,  discourage 
nuclear  adventurism,  extend  a  nuclear  um- 
brella over  friends  and  allies,  influence  for- 
eign perceptions  favorably,  repress  nuclear 
proliferation,  suppress  the  offensive  arms 
race,  and  curb  financial  costs. 

If  a  nuclear  war  should  erupt,  concerted 
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efforts  to  the  'ontrary.  we  lack  credible 
means  to:  contain  the  conflict  quickly,  con- 
trol escalation,  protect  our  population  and 
production  base,  or  facilitate  a  .salutary  set- 
tlement. 

THE    DEVOLtTlON    OF    U.S      DETERRENCE 

Fifteen  short  years  ago,  the  United  States 
occupied  the  pinnacle  of  nuclear  power,  with 
Immense  advant.ages  over  It.";  only  .serious 
competitor  Since  then,  our  nuclear  deter- 
rent has  devolved  through  three  distinct 
stages,  each  less  adaptable  than  Its  prede- 
cessor. The  continuing  loss  of  leverage  i.- 
owed  partly  to  well  meaning  yet  ill-conceived 
U.S.  policies,  partly  to  events  that  elnde  con- 
trol; but  whatever  the  cau.se,  the  curse  Is 
not  commendable. 

The  era  of  o-isured  ascendaricy 

When  the  atomic  age  was  in  Its  Infancy. 
our  evident  edge  encnuraged  decisive  con- 
cepts. Annotmced  policy  mieht  ha\e  been 
termed  "assured  a-scendancy"  Avoiding  a 
nuclear  exchange,  then  as  now.  dwarfed  other 
considerations,  but  if  deterrence  had  failed. 
America  planned  to  disarm  the  appressor  and 
"win"  the  ensuing  conflict.  Coun-erforce  op- 
erations of  all  kinds  were  a  conspicuous  In- 
gredient, calculated  to  cripple  attacking  air- 
craft, preserve  US  civilians  and  Industry, 
and  pave  the  way  for  massive  retaliation 
agaln.st  thase  a.sset.s  needed  by  Moscow  to 
wage  I  ffensive  war. 

Bald  quantitative  and  qualitative  supe- 
riority characterized  U.S  force  pyosture 
throughout  the  era  of  assured  ascendancy, 
which  persisted  into  the  early  1960s.  At  our 
zenith,  diversified  retaliatory  arms  in  a  high 
state  of  readine,ss  were  complemented  by  a 
multifaceted  air  defense  system  The  aggre- 
gate solidly  enhanced  this  country's  dete'i'- 
rent  across  thp  nuclear  spectrum,  by  guar- 
anteeing that  we  could  conduct  a  genera! 
war  victoriously,  and  handle  atomic  con- 
tingencies. 

The  era  of  assured  destruction 

The  United  States  abandoned  a.ssvired  as- 
cendancy In  1963.  and  substituted  a.ssured 
destruction.  The  reasoning  was  elemental 
a  surge  in  Soviet  nuclear  capabilities  had 
made  effective  counterforce  operations  im- 
practical. If  not  Impossible  By  that  time, 
ballistic  missiles  had  replaced  bombers  as  the 
foremost  Soviet  strike  force.  We  had  no 
means  of  defense,  nor  any  predictable  pros- 
pects Nuclear  combat  under  such  conditions 
would  have  certainly  crushed  bolh  countries 
There  ci.'uld  be  no  "winners," 

Thereafter  America's  nuclear  strategy  de- 
pended prominently  on  a  "balance  of  terror  " 
U.S.  leaders  remolded  massive  retaliation. 
fashioned  In  the  1950's  to  fulfill  multiple 
functlon.s.  and  focused  It  on  city  targeting. 
de.slgned  u>  "ensure  the  destruction,  singly 
or  in  combination,  of  the  Soviet  Union.  Com- 
munist China,  and  the  communist  satellites." 
Counterforce  actions  still  played  a  part  in 
US  plans,  but  their  paramount  purpose  was 
t/>  suppress  the  foe's  defenses,  so  that  retalia- 
tory forces  could  raze  urban  centers,  rather 
than  to  pulverize  Moscow's  military  machine 
Efforts  to  protect  the  American  people  from 
atJ^mlzatlon  were  allowed  to  languish,  on  the 
assumption  that  the  power  "to  destroy  the 
attacker  a-s  a  viable  twentieth  century  nation 
.  .  .  provides  the  deterrent,  not  the  ability  par- 
tially  to  limit   damage   to   ourselves," 

Parity  replaced  superiority  as  the  US  force 
structure  standard.  In  obeisance  to  the  belief 
that  relative  strengths  were  meaningless 
beyond  a  finite  point — the  mis.slon  was  main- 
ly to  cover  essential  urban  targets  with  a  high 
degree  of  confidence  In  the  case  of  the  Soviet 
Union,  Secretary  of  Defen.se  McNamara 
Judged,  the  Instr;  ments  to  eradicate  "say, 
one-fifth  to  one -fourth  of  her  population  and 
one-half  of  her  Industrial  capacity  would 
serve  as  an  effective  deterrent  Such  a  level 
of  destruction  would  certainly  represent  in- 
tolerable punishment." 
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To  attain  those  ends,  the  Defense  Depart- 
ment placed  less  credence  in  the  number  of 
delivery  vehicles  than  In  the  stock  of  sepa- 
rately targetable  ruiclear  warheads  That  con- 
clusion strongly  influenced  this  country  to 
go  the  MIRV  route,  instead  of  augmenting 
its  inventory  of  bombers  and  ballistic  mis- 
siles. None  of  our  weapons  systems  was  ex- 
pressly engineered  with  the  requisite  com- 
bination of  accuracy,  yield  and  responsiveness 
to  neutralize  time-sensitive  hard  targets  like 
mls-sUe  silos,  because  cities  were  the  target, 
and  cities  are  soft,  static,  sprawling  areas 

Soviet  strength  grew  by  leaps  and  bounds 
In  response  to  U£  restraint  America  s  gen- 
eral war  deterrent  stayed  sound  through  the 
1960's.  but  massive  nuclear  retaliation  soon 
lost  strategic  attractiveness  as  an  antidote  for 
Soviet  aggression  In  E-irope  or  Asia — few  na- 
tiori.s  are  anxious  to  risk  Armageddon  to  save 
an  ally,  if  there  are  any  alternatives  By  1P67, 
an  anguished  NATO  recast  Its  concepts,  tak- 
ing this  country  s  sagging  status  IntJ^  ac- 
count. 

The  absence  of  fiexibllitv  derived  from  our 
specialized  stance  emphasized  for  diplomacy 
and  negotiation  .^rms  control,  which  prevl- 
oi;sly  played  a  peripheral  role,  became  an 
Inseparable  part  of  US  strategy,  desp:te  vo- 
ciferous condemnation  by  skeptical  conserva- 
tives. 

The  era  of  asiured  anxiety 

Finite  deterrence,  adopted  a  decade  ago  be- 
cause US  spokesmen  perceived  no  practical 
alternative,  was  enshrined  as  dogma  until 
President  Nixon  began  to  delve  for  alterna- 
tives in  1969 

After  a  searching  reappraisal,  the  Nixon 
Administration  confirmed  assured  destruc- 
tion as  our  last-ditch  stand  but  sought 
divers  counterforce  capabilities  to  deter  and. 
If  need  be.  deal  with  nuclear  challenges  at 
lower  levels  In  the  intervening  years  most 
adjustments  have  been  cosmetic,  clouds  of 
rhetoric  notwithstanding  B-1  bombers.  Tri- 
dent MARV'.s  I  Maneuverable  Reentry  Ve- 
hicles i ,  and  MIRV  s  add  tactical  versatility 
but  do  not  alter  our  strategy 

Prerequisites  mea.'-ures  in  terms  of  "suffi- 
ciency "  briefly  replaced  parity  as  our  stand- 
ard for  sizing  forces  TTiat  ostensibly  sliding 
scale  could  have  fastered  flexibility  but  did 
not  Given  growing  .soviet  talents  for  crack- 
ing silos,  for  example.  US  ICBMs  at  the  very 
least  should  outnumber  Moscow's  anticipated 
stock  of  warheads  with  single-shot  "kill" 
probabilities  Otherwise,  the  USSR  at  some 
time  in  the  future  could  smother  them  with 
one  volley  Conversely,  sea-launched  ballistic 
mtssiles  on  station  virtually  defy  detection. 
Their  second-strike  capabilities  would  be  un- 
shaken If  the  Kreml.n  deployed  double  or 
triple  the  U  S  amount  But  those  distinctions 
have  never  been  honored  in  official  circles, 
nor  are  they  likely  to  be  "Sufflclencv"  has 
now  been  succeeded  by  "e5»entlal  equiva- 
lence." a  rather  more  rigid  rule  that  reduces 
room  for  compromise  and  clouds  our  real 
requirements 

The  other  side  cf  the  coin  Is  even  less 
encouraging.  By  formally  repudiating  strate- 
gic defense  US  decision-makers  in  this  dec- 
ade have  actually  excised  options  Instead  of 
adding  alternatives  Mutual  vulnerability.  In- 
stitutionalized by  the  S.A.LT  I  ABM  treaty 
and  our  unilateral  decision  to  scuttle  anti- 
aircraft defenses  allegedly  enhanced  Amer- 
ica's general  war  deterrent  by  empliasizing 
the  futility  of  a  full-scale  nuclear  fusillade. 
It  also  opened  up  new  opportunities  for  ri- 
vals to  test  our  re.solve  In  limited  nuclear 
combat  Should  that  time  ever  come.  US. 
actions  will  be  Influenced  adversely  by  the 
absence  of  a  shield  with  which  to  protect 
ourselves  from  blackgxiards  and  blackmail- 
ers 

Smal'  wonder,  therefore,  that  the  thrust 
of  events  fc-  at  least  ten  years  Is  causing 
queaslness  In  the  US  defense  establishment 
and  among  concerned  citizens  in  every  walk 
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of  life.  This  country  now  enters  the  era  of 
a88ume<l  anxiety,  characterized  by  deep  un- 
certainties that  will  endure  until  wo  re- 
shape our  strategy.  .  .  . 

I  concur,  but  no  salable  substitute  has 
yet  been  placed  on  the  market.  Certainly, 
controlled  counterforce  concepts  make 
little  sense,  because  Uiis  country  has  no 
credible  way  to  control  escalation.  Re- 
ciprocal arms  control  accords  constitute 
a  stopgap,  not  a  panacea,  as  some  in- 
fluential Individuals  see  them. 

To  circumvent  Soviet  strategy  and 
mold  a  new  master  plan,  we  once  again 
should  set  our  sights  on  assured  suprem- 
acy, not  measured  mainly  in  raegaton- 
nage  or  masses  of  nuclear  weapons  as 
assured  ascendancy  was,  but  In  strategic 
Initiative  derived  from  creative  Ideas. 


POST  STORY  ON  NUCLEAR  FUEL 
ASSURANCE  ACT 


HON.  JOHN  B.  ANDERSON 

oi'  nxxNois 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  May  12.  1976 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Dlinols.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  Washington  Post  carried 
a  story  this  morning  on  action  taken  in 
the  Joint  Committee  on  Atomic  Energy 
yesterday  where  we  marked  up  the  Nu- 
clear Fuel  Assurance  Act.  I  would  like 
here  to  compliment  Mr.  OToole  on  a 
generally  good  job  of  reporting,  but  I 
would  like  to  correct  for  the  record  two 
very  important  pieces  of  information 
that  I  am  sure  all  of  my  colleagues  are 
concerned  about. 

The  action  by  the  Joint  Committee 
yesterday  does  not.  as  the  story  in  the 
Post  suggests,  permit  a  consortium  of 
companies  known  as  UEA  to  build  a  $3.4 
billion  uranium  enrichment  plant  In 
Alabama.  It  does  represent  a  very  sig- 
nificant step  in  that  direction  and  I 
would  like  to  emphasize  that  point 
strongly. 

The  Joint  Committee,  tmder  provisions 
of  the  bill  reported  yesterday,  has  to 
bring  the  bill  to  the  floor  of  the  House 
and  Senate  for  positive  action  by  both 
bodies  and  the  President  has  to  sign  the 
legislation  before  any  contract  can  be 
negotiated  between  ERDA  and  the  pri- 
vate consortium.  At  the  completion  of 
that  contract  negotiation,  the  contract 
would  then  be  brought  before  the  Con- 
gress for  its  approval. 

There  are  some  very  sincere  questions 
that  are  being  raised  about  the  appro- 
priateness of  this  process  constitu- 
tionally. But  the  Congress  in  this  case,  if 
the  bill  passes,  will  be  provided  the  op- 
portunity to  have  the  final  review  on  the 
contract. 

The  other  factual  error  that  needs  to 
be  corrected  Is  the  statement  in  the  last 
paragraph  that — 

Both  plants  will  have  a  share  of  customers 
since  the  production  of  the  three  existing 
plants  for  the  next  10  years  Is  already  sold. 

The  existing  Government  plants  are 
already  fully  committed  and  ERDA  can- 
not take  on  further  enrichment  con- 
tracts. However,  It  is  not  true  that  two 
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new  plants  proceeding  simultaneously 
can  attract  enough  customers  to  fully 
commit  their  respective  plants.  The  im- 
pression that  the  two  plants  should  move 
together  simultaneously  needs  a  great 
deal  more  thought  by  the  Joint  Commit- 
tee and  by  the  Congress. 

As  reference  to  the  points  I  have  made 
I  am  also  Inserting  at  this  point  the  Post 
story  in  the  Record: 

Pbtvati  Industry  Backed  on  A-Puel 
(By  Thomas  O'Toole) 

A  bill  to  end  the  30-year  government 
monopoly  on  the  production  of  enriched 
uranium  was  approved  yesterday  by  the  Joint 
Committee  on  Atomic  Energy.  The  panel 
voted  to  let  private  Industry  build  a  uran- 
ium enrichment  plant  In  Alabama 

The  bill  faces  a  stormy  future  on  the  floors 
of  the  House  and  Senate,  but  the  15-to-O 
committee  vote  was  a  milestone. 

As  voted  out  yesterday  the  bill  would  per- 
mit a  consortium  of  three  tJ.S.  companies 
known  as  Uranium  Enrichment  Associates 
to  build  a  $3.4  billion  uranium  enrichment 
plant  at  Dothan,  Ala.  The  consortium  Is  made 
up  of  Bechtel  Corp.,  Goodyear  Tire  &  Rubber 
Co  and  the  Williams  Co 

These  companies  have  said  they  will  own 
40  per  cent  of  Uranium  Enrichment  Asso- 
ciates, with  foreign  Investors  putting  up  the 
money  for  the  other  60  per  cent.  No  foreign 
country  has  put  up  any  money  as  yet.  but 
It  18  understood  that  Franc*.  West  Germany. 
Iran  and  Japan  will  be  the  principal  over- 
seas partners. 

The  main  reason  these  four  countries  are 
buying  Into  the  enrichment  plant  is  to 
guarantee  supplies  of  enriched  uranium  for 
their  own  nuclear  power  plants.  None  of  the 
foreign  Investors  has  Insisted  on  access  to 
the  enrichment  technology,  which  they  would 
not  get  under  terms  dictated  by  both  the 
White  House  and  Congress. 

Uranium  is  "enriched"  by  a  process  called 
pa.s  dlfTiislon.  In  which  uranium  hexafluorlde 
gas  Is  diffused  through  thousands  of  barriers 
where  the  lighter  Isotope  uranlum-235  Is 
separated  from  uranlum-238.  The  lighter 
Isotope  Is  the  one  that  undergoes  fission  and 
supports  a  chain  reaction.  The  heavier  Iso- 
tope will  not  do  so. 

The  enrichment  plant  to  be  bxillt  at  Do- 
than will  be  a  gas  dlffiwlon  plant,  meaning  tt 
will  be  a  modern  version  of  the  three  plants 
built  by  the  government  to  enrich  uranium 
for  atomic  weapons  during  World  War  IT  and 
in  the  cold  war  years  of  the  1950s. 

Two  nuclear  power  plants  of  1.2  million 
kilowatts  each  will  provide  the  electricity  for 
the  enrichment  plant  which  will  use  up  to 
$500,000  In  power  every  day.  Alabama  Power 
Co.  will  run  the  power  plants,  which  them- 
selves will  cost  $1  bllUon  each  but  are  flg:ured 
to  be  cheaper  than  plants  fired  by  oil.  natural 
gas  or  even  coal. 

Initially,  private  industry  wanted  federal 
(guarantees  to  cover  the  full  cost  of  the  $3.4 
billion  enrichment  plant.  It  also  asked  that 
the  federal  government  take  over  the  plant 
at  any  time  In  the  first  10  years  It  was  op- 
erating If  private  Industry  could  not  make 
the  plant  pay.  Finally.  It  asked  that  It  be 
guaranteed  a  15  per  cent  after-tax  profit  once 
It  began  productlng  uranium. 

The  bill  approved  yesterday  by  the  Joint 
committee  allows  federal  guarantees  only 
for  the  $210  million  put  up  a«  "front  money" 
by  the  U.S.  Investors  in  the  plant.  It  gives 
no  guarantees  on  any  money  put  up  by  for- 
eign Investors  In  the  enrichment  plant. 

In  reporting  out  the  Nuclear  Fuel  Assur- 
ance Act  yesterday,  the  Joint  committee  ap- 
peared to  exact  several  critical  compromlsee 
on  uranium  enrichment  from  the  FV)rd  ad- 
ministration. 

One  Is  understood  to  be  a  tentative  prom- 
ise  by   the   White    House   to   authorize   ex- 
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panston  of  the  gover.'imeiit's  plant  at  Ports- 
mouth, Ohio,  one  of  three  government- 
ow-ned  factories  that  produce  enriched  uran- 
ium for  nuclear  power  plante  and  for  atomic 
weapons  TTie  other  two  are  at  Oak  Ridge, 
Tenn.,  and  Paducah.  Ky 

Not  long  ago,  the  Energy  Research  and  De- 
velopment Administration  added  a  "hedge" 
recjuest  of  $230  million  for  nac&l  1977  to 
plan  the  expansion  at  Portsmouth  and  even 
more  recently  requested  $12.6  million  In 
fiscal  ll'76  appropriations  so  it  can  begin 
deslgnlnK  the  Port.smouth  expan.sion 

C-ongres-slonal  ener;;y  leaders  apparently 
insisted  that  the  FNirtsmouth  expan.slon  pro- 
ceed In  parallel  with  construction  of  a  private 
plant  Both  plants  will  have  a  share  of  cus- 
tomers, since  the  prcxluctlon  of  the  three  ex- 
isting plant*  for  the  next  10  years  Is  already 
sold. 


DEADLY    THROW AWAYS 


HON.  CLAUDE  PEPPER 

<.^     HuKIIlA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  May  12.  1976 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  follow- 
ing article,  entitled  "Deadly  Throw- 
aways,"  has  been  brought  to  my  atten- 
tion, and  I  think  it  Ls  worth  noting. 

The  age  of  the  deadly  throwaways  is 
Indeed  upon  us.  Daily  these  culprits 
strike  at  unsuspecting  wildlife,  stran- 
gling and  otherwise  maiming  their  in- 
nocent victims.  These  symbols  of  our 
throwaway  generation,  the  plastic  six- 
pack  binder  and  the  metal  pull-tab. 
prove  to  be  a  blight  upon  our  animals  as 
well  as  our  countryside.  This  article 
delves  into  this  tragedy,  and  I  call  it  to 
the  attention  of  my  colleagues  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  : 

DtADLY  Throwaways 
(By  Penny  Ward) 

A  big  brown  pelican  Is  cruising  Florida's 
coastal  salt  flats  hunting  for  food  He  dive* 
at  a  shadow  in  the  water,  snaps  at  It,  and  in 
a  moment  finds  hla  prey  choking  him.  It 
somehow  wraps  around  his  neck,  then  loops 
over  his  bill.  In  panic,  the  pelican  flies  back 
to  his  roost  In  the  mangroves  and  claws  at 
his  adversary.  Soon  his  foot  Ls  entangled 
The  pelican  continues  to  fight,  but  In  a 
little  while  he  is  dead,  strangled  by  his  mys- 
terious antiigonlst. 

The  pelican  mistook  a  plastic  six-pack  can 
binder  for  a  fish.  He  became  another  wildlife 
victim  of  an  v.nthlnklng  and  uninformed 
person,  who  probably  tossed  the  plastic  trash 
Into  the  water  without  knowing  It  could 
harm  a  wild  animal. 

Wild  creatures  are  beginning  to  suffer  th« 
fallout  of  our  burgeoning  solid  waste  litter. 
The  "throwaway"  beverage  container  Is  the 
chief  villain.  "No-deposlt.  no-return"  Utter 
grows  about  eight  percent  annually.  Last 
year  some  three  billion  throwaways  ended  up 
on  our  rofulsldes  and  recreation  areas  Even 
our  most  pristine  reserves  have  become  the 
final  resting  places  for  millions  of  easy-to- 
tote  containers  and  their  by-products,  the 
filp-top  pull-tabs  and  plastic  six-pack 
binders. 

While  humans  see  this  litter  as  an  aes- 
thetic blight,  animals  see  It  as  a  poss;^ -■ 
source  of  food.  "The  big  problem  with  plastic 
can  binders  Is  that  grazing  and  wading  birds 
are  curious  and  nibble  or  dive  at  them,"  sav? 
Frank  Kenney,  of  the  US  FLsh  and  Wild:  '^ 
Service  "They  manage  to  tangle  them  over 
their  heads,  a  foot  gets  Involved,  and  they 
strangle  In  the  ensuing  fight." 
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The  tame,  curious  brown  pelican — already 
%  CAhdldate  for  the  endangered  species  list — 
Is  among  the  most  vulnerable  to  such  eu- 
Uapment.  But  many  states  have  recorded 
Blnular  deaths  among  other  types  of  water- 
rowl  A.=lde  from  the  pelican,  the  most  com- 
mtii  victims  are  gulls,  ducks,  and  geese. 

ir  entanglement  doesn't  strangle  the  bird, 
U  nittv  starve  to  death.  Dr.  Martin  WUey,  a 
Maryland  wildlife  biologist,  describes  the 
plight  of  a  seagull  he  saw  in  Chesapeake  Bay. 
"The  bu-d  had  the  plastic  rings  Jammed  be- 
tween the  mandibles  of  his  bill  and 
stretched  over  the  back  of  hLs  head.  He  could 
fly  but  of  course  he  couldn't  eat.  I  watched 
hlin  fur  days  but  couldu  I  gel  close.  I  knew 
he  WIU5  doomed." 

Some  entangled  animals  may  be  able  to 
fuiicuon.  but  they  become  social  outcasts. 
Michigan  blologLsis  found  a  Canada  goose 
with  plastic  rings  merely  threaded  loosely 
over  his  neck.  Though  he  wa*  healthy,  the 
rest  of  the  geese  on  the  lake  picked  on  him 
unmercifully.  The  gander  wa,^  eventually 
caught  and  the  rings  removed,  but  it  was  too 
late  to  solve  his  marital  problems  His  mate 
and  goslings  had  found  the  trash  decoration 
so  bizarre  that  they  had  abandoned  him 

.Small  birds  have  similar  problems  with  the 
Utile  pull-tab  rings  from  beverage  cans. 
Some  species  find  them  attractive  as  nesting 
materials.  A  member  of  Washington,  DCs 
Audubon  Naturalist  Society  tells  of  a  cardi- 
nal found  dead  with  a  pull -tab  ring  Jammed 
over  Its  face  She  thinks  that  the  bird  was 
partially  blinded  and  died  of  exposure  or 
exhaustion. 

I-hese  sparkling  little  rings  are  also  attrac- 
tive to  fish— In  fact,  some  fishermen  use 
them  a.s  spinners  ahead  of  bait  Biologists  in 
Michigan  and  California  have  discovered  fln- 
gerllng  trout  girdled  by  pull -tab  rings.  They 
theorize  the  fish  struck  at  the  shiny  rings, 
missed,  shot  through  and  pot  stuck.  In  both 
cases  the  trout  were  about  six  Inches  long. 
Miracles  of  growth,  the  fish  were  still  quite 
active  when  discovered,  though  the  rings 
were  slowly  cutting  their  bodies  in  half 

Blgper  fish  sometimes  swallow  the  rings, 
which  thev  perceive  as  iood  or  as  aggravating 
intruders  in  their  territories.  Pull -tabs  are 
occasionally  discovered  by  sport.=fishprmen  In 
the  stomachs  of  panflsh,  trout,  salmon,  and 
other  fish  which  "strike,"  a.-;  opposed  to  bot- 
tom feeders  which  "taste  "  The  rlnv'  may  Just 
ride  along  harmles.sly  Inside  the  fish,  but  If 
pushed  Into  the  digestive  tract.  It  can  fatally 
lacerate  or  Impact  the  system  (Interestlnely. 
major  hospitals  across  the  US  report  pull- 
tabs  showing  up  In  human  stomaches,  In- 
advertently swallowed  by  a  person  who'd 
dropped  the  tab  Into  the  can.  Thev  are  diffi- 
cult to  detect  by  X-ray  and  often  require 
malor  surgery  to  remove  > 

All  grazing  animals,  dnmestir  and  wild,  ac- 
cldentallv  eat  bits  of  tra.sh  Ranchers  who 
lease  state  or  federal  land."!  which  permit 
public  recreation  are  partlrularlv  concerned 
about  the  dangers  litter  pose,«  to  their 
herds — dangers  often  revealed  dtirlne  ati- 
topsy,  E.  P.  Harvey,  general  man.Tger  of  a 
large  family  ranch  op»erat1nn  which  Includes 
five  wildlife  refuges  In  the  .Southwest  ha.s 
for  many  years  studied  the  problem  "Domes- 
tic animals  will  chew,  taste,  smell,  and  In- 
vestigate all  sorts  of  things."  Harvey  says 
'Theyni  eat  nails,  pull-tabs,  plastic  Items, 
small  can  lids,  wire  bones,  and  plastic  baps  " 
Harvey  says  that  while  Ingested  Utter  rarely 
kills  an  animal  unless  the  object  punctures 
the  digestive  tract  or  Impacts  the  bowel,  the 
trash  diet  leaves  the  animal  In  poor  physi- 
cal condition. 

"We  know  a  good  deal  abotit  domestic 
animals  Ingesting  harmful  objects,  but  little 
about  wildlife."  Harvey  savs  "From  ob,ser- 
vatlon.  however,  we  know  wildlife  Ls  Inter- 
ested In  the  same  things  as  domestic  ani- 
mals, so  we  can  assume  the  results  are 
slmUar." 
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The  beverage  container  Itself — steel,  alu- 
minum, or  glass — creates  spteclal  hazards. 
Broken  bottles  and  cans  cripple  livestock 
and  wildlife.  Horseback  riders  hesitate  to 
ride  In  road  ditches  for  this  reason. 

While  wild  animals  are  more  alert  and 
cautious  than  their  domestic  counterparts, 
rancher  Harvey  says  that  In  some  Instances 
deer  and  antelope  put  their  feet  through 
beverage  cans.  'When  the  hoof  breaks 
through,  the  sharp  edges  can  cut  off  the 
blood  supply,  crippling  the  animal  or  causing 
an  open  wound.  "The  lameness  may  lead  to 
death  by  predatlon  or  severe  weather,  or 
the  wound  can  become  the  target  of  fatal  in- 
sect Infestation." 

Perhaps  these  litter-related  tragedies  don't 
comprise  a  major  threat  to  wildlife,  yet  the 
examples  recorded  are  only  the  tip  of  the 
Iceberg.  The  Incidents  are  symptoms  of  a 
deteriorating  environment.  The  condition  of 
our  wildlife  is  an  index  of  the  quality  of  our 
own  lives. 

A  growing  threat  to  animals,  litter  is  al- 
ready a  plague  to  humans.  Our  wayside  Ut- 
ter amounts  to  as  much  as  four  million  tons 
per  vear.  and  we  spend  $200  million  per  year 
to  retrieve  it.  About  35%  of  the  total.  1.4 
million  tons.  Is  made  up  of  throwaway  bot- 
tles and  cans.  And  It  compounds  every  day 
because  glass  and  aluminum  virtually  never 
break  down  In  the  environment.  The  Utter 
not  only  clutters  our  roadsides,  but  It  de- 
faces our  most  pristine  areas.  An  outdoors- 
man  who  feels  he's  exploring  an  area  where 
no  one  rus  trod  is  likely  to  find  an  empty 
beer  can  that  dictates  otherwise.  Some  re- 
mote backpacking  trails  glitter  with  bottles, 
caiis,  and  pop  tops. 

Believing  that  what  we  can't  see  won't 
hurt  us,  some  people  have  turned  our  lake 
and  river  bottoms  into  dumps.  In  1972.  Dan 
Carieson.  a  fishery  biologist  for  the  Oregon 
Game  CommLs.slon.  made  a  series  of  dives  to 
survey  the  bottom  of  that  states  serene  and 
beautiful  Diamond  Lake.  He  found  an  under- 
water nightmare.  Carieson  calculated  that 
the  lake  bottom  was  strewn  with  44,500 
empty  beverage  containers. 

And  Carieson  could  only  count  bottles 
and  cans  which  were  visible.  SUt  has  a  ten- 
dency to  slowly  bury  Its  garbage.  "We  found 
that  as  our  knees  and  swim  fins  sank  Into 
the  ooze  we  bumped  into  a  tremendous 
amount  of  Utter  that  settled  Into  the  bot- 
tom," Carieson  .said.  Commenting  on  Carle- 
son's  report,  the  editor  of  the  Oregon  Game 
Bulletin  lamented.  "It  appears  that  at  the 
rate  we're  going.  Diamond  Lake  could  become 
a  l.indtill." 

This  garbage,  settled  Into  lake  and  stream 
bottoms,  causes  frequent  Injuries  to  swim- 
mers and  waders  It  also  presents  road  haz- 
ards to  fish.  Fish  have  accidents  too.  but  they 
are  seldom  discovered  or  recorded.  A  few 
years  ago  a  biologist  for  the  Oregon  Game 
Commission  found  a  beer  can  containing 
about  50  dead  hatching  trout  In  the  Rogue 
River  He  theorized  the  trout  either  were  at- 
tracted by  their  blurred  reflertlons  in  the 
metal,  or  perceived  the  dark  hole  in  the  can 
top  as  shelter.  Once  they  followed  the  leader 
Inside,  they  became  lost  In  the  crowded  dark- 
ness and  suffocated. 

A  fisherman  at  Oregon's  Unity  Resenolr 
last  winter  hauled  out  a  three-pound  rain- 
bow trout  wedged  tightly  In  a  broken  beer 
bottle.  And  a  Michigan  fisherman  hooked  a 
tormented  21 -inch  pike  which  ■«'as  being 
slowly  decapitated  by  a  six-pack  binder  en- 
circling its  body. 

Nowadays  litter  creates  more  than  an  aes- 
thetic barrier  between  human  beings  and 
nature  It  creates  physical  barriers  In  the 
forms  of  barbed  wire,  locked  gates,  and  no- 
tresspa-sslnp  signs.  The  Pennsylvania  Fish 
Commission  reports.  "Lltterbugs  are  largely 
responsible  for  posting  by  private  landown- 
ers along  our  streams  and  lakes."  TTie  story 
Is  the  same  In  other  states — more  and  more 
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land  Is  being  closed  to  public  access  as  land- 
owners lose  p>atlence  'with  those  who  Utter 
their  property. 

Litter  Is  the  most  ob'vloufi  sin  tiirow- 
aways  commit  against  our  society;  It  Isnt 
the  greatest.  More  serious  sins  are  the  wan- 
ton waste  of  our  energy  and  resources.  Last 
year  Americans  iised  over  60  billion  dispos- 
able beverage  containers.  The  amovmt  of 
electrical  and  fossU-fuel  eneirgy  squandered 
In  manufacturing  these  throwaways  le 
staggering.  According  to  studies  based  on 
1972  figures — when  we  used  eight  blUlon 
fewer  containers  than  last  year — our  throw- 
aways cost  enough  energy  to  heat  two  million 
three-bedroom  homes  In  the  mld-Atlantlc 
states  for  eight  months.  In  other  terms,  the 
throwaways  used  enough  energy  to  satisfy 
the  annual  electrical  needs  of  9.1  mllUon 
people.  In  oomi>arlson  to  a  returnable  con- 
tainer system.  In  which  a  bottle  makes  about 
ten  round  trips  between  consumer  and 
bottler,  our  tbrowaway  system  costs  the 
equivalent  of  five  mUUon  gaUons  of  gasoUne 
per  day.  That  means.  Ln  effect,  that  the 
equivalent  of  4^  ounces  of  gasoline  Is 
wasted  In  making  each  12-ounce  container. 
The  figures  for  aluminum  cans  are  more 
shocking  still:  To  use  an  aluminum  can,  we 
waste  the  energy  equivalent  of  more  than 
half  the  can's  capacity  in  gasoline. 

In  1972  beverage  container  production  re- 
quired two  mllUon  tons  of  steel,  6.2  mUUon 
tons  of  glass,  and  575,000  tons  of  aluminum. 
This  use  accounts  for  45%  of  all  glass  and 
8  7c  of  all  aluminum  production  in  the  coun- 
try, and  Is  the  biggest  single  demand  on  our 
glass  and  aluminum  supplies  WhUe  world 
supplies  of  these  resources  are  not  critically 
short,  we  depend  on  foreign  countries  for 
33%  of  our  Iron  ore.  and  84%  of  our  bauxite. 
In  these  politically  troubled  times,  such  de- 
pendency Is  dubious. 

The  convenience  of  throwaways  Isn't  free. 
Consumers  pay  the  price.  With  a  disposable 
container  we  actuaUy  pay  three  times.  Once 
when  we  purchase  It,  once  when  we  dispose 
of  It,  and  once  to  bave  It  laid  to  rest. 

Beverages  In  throwaways  axe  as  much  as 
40%  more  expensive  than  drinks  In  retmm- 
able 'refillable  bottles.  According  to  the  bev- 
erage Industry's  own  figures.  56%  of  the  con 
of  a  container  of  beer  Is  the  container  Itself. 
Americans  spend  about  $1.5  billion  per  year 
for  the  throwaway  luxury,  but  because  of 
prlce-marketlne  procedures  In  many  stores, 
they're  not  apt  to  be  aware  of  It  For  exam- 
ple, eight  throwaway  bottles  of  soda  may 
be  marked  $1.61.  Eight  equivalent  retum- 
ables  may  also  be  marked  $1.61.  but  the 
consumer  will  get  back  40  cents,  or  25%  of 
the  purchase  price,  when  he  returns  the 
bottles. 

Even  after  It  has  been  purchased,  the 
throwaway  keeps  on  costing  Once  the  bever- 
age container  Ls  emptied,  there  it  is — 
a  throwa'way  to  be  thrown  away  Beverage 
containers  make  up  the  most  rapidly  gTo* - 
Ing  category  of  waste  In  the  national  trash 
can.  They  comprLse  about  seven  percent  of 
the  total  of  our  garbage,  second  only  to 
newspapers  CGarbage  means  solid  waste 
thrown  In  trash  cans  as  opposed  to  'waste 
which  becomes  Utter  i  EPA  prelects  that  at 
current  rates  Americans  will  toss  out  11.3 
million  tons  of  beverage  containers  In  1976. 
If  the  cost  per  ton  to  collect  and  dispose  of 
solid  wBsle  remains  st.able.  getting  rid  of 
all  those  bottles  and  cans  will  cost  us  nearly 
$200  million  annually  by  the  Bicentennial 
We  are  the  world's  leading  parbace- 
producing  nation  New  York,  for  example, 
creates  more  garbage  than  London  and 
Tokvo  combined  While  New  York's  popula- 
tion rose  only  l.5'~,  since  I960.  Its  garbage 
production  rose  42 '"^  We  are  running  out  of 
space  for  all  that  garbage  A  1973  survey  by 
the  National  League  of  Cities  revealed  that 
nearly  half  our  cities  will  run  out  of  refuse 
landfill  capacity  by  1978. 
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The  throwaway  came  to  us  about  15  years 
ago.  In  an  age  of  opulence.  Its  Initiation  Into 
society  accompanied  big  gaudy  cars  and  gaso- 
line wars.  The  term  energ>'  shortage  hadn't 
been  coined.  Our  resources  appeared  never 
endlni?.  and  national  environmental  con- 
cern was  still  many  years  off. 

But  today  big  gaudy  cars  and  gasoline 
wars  have  left  the  scene,  and  many  people 
think  the  throwaway  should  do  likewise.  In 
recent  years  over  350  bUls  to  regfulate  bever- 
ak,'e  containers  have  been  Introduced  In  Con- 
krr«i.s,  or  at  state  and  local  levels.  Oregon. 
Vermont,  and  South  Dakota  already  restrict 
throwaways.  Several  other  states  are  close  to 
pa.s.slng  bills.  Scores  of  cities  and  counties 
!ui' ••  passed  such  legislation,  which  at  all 
levels  has  been  upheld  In  court  teste. 

The  Oregon  bottle  bill  was  enacted  In  late 
1972.  It  required  a  mandatory  five-cent  de- 
posit on  beverage  containers,  and  banned 
pull-tab  rings.  Oregon's  success  with  the  bill 
prompted  Republican  Senator  Mark  Hatfield 
to  Introduce  federal  legislation  requiring  a 
mandatory  deposit  and  banning  of  pull-tab 
i-lngs.  The  bill  (S613)  would  be  phased  In 
nationally  over  a  three-year  period. 

Hatfield's  bin  Is  rapidly  gaining  support, 
but  It  Is  bitterly  oppo.sed  by  the  steel,  glass, 
aluminum,  and  container  Industries,  along 
with  soft  drink  bottlers  and  brewers.  Fear- 
ing the  Inconvenience  and  possible  loss  In 
profits,  these  groups  spend  millions  each 
year   to  fight   container   legislation. 

The  manufacturers  say  that  such  legisla- 
tion will  raise  prices,  lower  consumption, 
create  unemployment,  and  fall  to  reduce 
litter.  Certainly  the  change  would  create  Ini- 
tial logistical  problems  for  industry  The 
net  result,  however,  appears  worth  the  effort. 
Oregon  reports  that  beverape  prices  have 
risen  since  1972— but  they've  risen  every- 
where, largely  due  to  Increased  sugar  prices. 
Oregon's  beverage  prices  are  In  line  with 
those  of  neighboring  Washington  state, 
which  does  not  yet  have  a  bottle  bill.  Beer 
and  soft  drink  sales  In  Oregon  continued 
to  climb  after  the  law  was  enacted.  Signifi- 
cantly. Oregon  also  reports  the  shift  to  re- 
turnables  resxilted  In  a  net  gain  In  employ- 
ment. While  there  was  a  shift  In  the  types 
of  Jobs,  the  move  created  more  total  Jobs  in 
Industries.  In  fact,  Maryland's  Council  of 
Economic  Advisors  recently  projected  that 
If  Maryland  returned  to  returnables,  there'd 
be  a  net  Increase  of  1.600  Jobs  generating 
$18  5  million  in  personal  Income. 

Both  Oregon  and  Vermont  report  a  heart- 
ening decrease  In  Utter  following  container 
legislation.  Oregon  Initially  reported  beverage 
container  Utter  down  80  to  90 '7  ,  and  recently 
reported  total  Utter  has  dropped  a.«!  much  a.s 
46%  Lake  Diamond  may  not  become  a  land- 
fill after  all.  Vermont's  Agency  of  Environ- 
mental Conservation  reports  that  even  op- 
ponents of  their  bottle  bill  now  agree  that 
legislation  has  greatly  decreased  beverage- 
related  Utter  along  that  state's  roadsides. 

The  Vermont  agency  reports  that  the  op- 
position attempted  to  cloud  the  Utter  reduc- 
tion Issue  by  counting  containers  placed  In 
roadside  trash  receptacjes  along  with  high- 
way Utter,  and  comparing  the  tally  with  pre- 
bottle  law  statistics  which  counted  only 
roadside  Utter.  Despite  statistical  games,  rea- 
."ion  dictates  people  are  much  less  likely  to 
throw  away  something  of  specific  value  than 
something  Intended  to  be  thrown  away. 

The  Industries  opposing  container  legisla- 
tion point  to  recycling  and  cleanup  cam- 
paigns as  alternatives.  Recycling,  however, 
does  not  yet  offer  sufficient  monetary  reward 
to  be  successful.  Only  half  a  cent  Is  usuallv 
offered  for  cans,  the  more  recyclable  of  the 
two  container  types.  Only  16%  of  all  alu- 
minum cans  made  It  back  to  recyclers  last 
year  The  statistics  for  glass  are  worse.  There 
are  only  about  100  glass  recycling  centers  In 
the  entire  U.S.  Old  glass  Is  only  worth  about 
$20  a  ton,  and  takes  more  money  and  energy 
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to  recycle.  The  expense  and  logistics  of  haul- 
ing materials  In  for  recycling  has  dampened 
the  volunteer  enthusiasm  which  sprung  out 
of  Earth  Day  movements.  In  too  many  cases, 
cities  and  charity  organizations  which  spon- 
sored recycling  campaigns  wound  up  loelng 
money. 

Certainly  recycling  centers  are  growing  as 
cities  begin  to  realize  there's  money  and  ener- 
gy In  municipal  trash.  And  recycling  does 
save  energy  and  resources.  When  the  EPA 
examined  the  various  energy  requirements 
of  nine  beverage  container  systems,  it  foiuid 
that  the  pull-tab  aluminum  can,  with  a  \5'i, 
rate  of  recycling,  was  ranked  ninth,  the  worst, 
for  delivering  1.000  gallons  of  beer.  A  return- 
able relillable  glass  bottle  system  was  ranked 
first. 

Recycling  Is  most  valuable  as  a  comple- 
ment to  a  system  which  produces  leas  waste 
In  the  first  place.  A  return  to  returnables  la 
m  fact  the  ultimate  In  recycling  It  places  a 
significant  rather  than  a  token  bounty  on 
containers.  A  deposit  container  which  Is  ex- 
travagantly discarded  becomes  someone  else's 
nickel.  And  when  a  ten-trip  returnable  comes 
to  the  end  of  Its  Journey,  it  can  then  be 
recycled. 

Clean-up  campaigns,  like  recycling,  are 
also  valuable  follow-ups.  but  they  will  not 
eliminate  Utter  by  themselves.  Two  of  the 
largest  national  campaigns  are  "Keep  Amer- 
ica Beautiful  "  and  'Pitch  In"  KAB  Is  spon- 
sored largely  by  beverage  container  industries 
and  their  suppliers,  along  with  retail  food 
distributors  and  fast  food  chains.  "Pitch  In" 
Is  sponsored  by  the  American  Brewers  Asso- 
ciation. While  any  clean-up  effort  Is  to  be 
praised,  these  industry  campaigns  are  no 
more  than  we  might  exf>ect  from  the  initia- 
tors of  the  pioblem.  And  although  both  orga- 
nizations claim  to  work  toward  Utter  reduc- 
tion, they  actually  lobby  against  legislation 
to  eliminate  throwaways 

Industry  argues  that  Utter  la  a  behavioral 
problem  which  can  be  solved  through  educa- 
tion. Yet  It's  difficult  to  Imagine  anyone  who 
has  not  been  exposed  to  antlUtter  propa- 
ganda. In  fact,  containers  thenoselves  now 
bear  a  message  reading  "Pleaae  Don't  Litter." 
But  the  problem  Increases.  Without  nipping 
waste  production  in  the  bud.  our  litter  prob- 
lem won't  go  away. 

Proponents  of  beverage  container  legisla- 
tion are  winning  inch  by  inch.  Several  re- 
cent siu-veys  at  both  state  and  national  levels 
Indicate  that  cltlzerw  overwhelmingly  favor 
returning  to  returnables.  TTielr  chances  of 
doing  so  voluntarily  are  slim,  since  In  moet 
areas  very  few  beverages  are  available  la  re- 
turnable bottles 

Althovigh  concerned  citizens  view  con- 
tainer legislation  at  state  and  local  levels 
as  a  step  In  the  right  direction,  they  believe 
the  most  logical  and  desirable  legislation  Is 
Hatfield's  Senate  Bill  613  A  federal  law  would 
create  national  uniformity  and  eliminate  a 
series  of  drawn-out  battles  In  the  minds  of 
many.  It's  an  Idea  whose  time  has  come. 

Opponent  Industries  will  suffer  some  pains 
as  a  result  of  change,  but  It's  difficult  to 
imagine  that  these  corporate  giants  won't 
land  on  their  feet  Manufacturers  might  well 
do  better  to  spend  time  a.nd  money  on  posi- 
tive efforts  to  facilitate  the  move  to  a  return- 
able system.  They  could  create  a  short, 
squatty  space-saving  bottle,  standardized  for 
use  by  more  than  one  distributor  The  label 
would  stlU  Identify  the  product,  and  the 
standardization  would  solve  sorting  and  dis- 
tribution problems. 

Several  franchlsed  bottlers  have  recently 
voUmtarlly  switched  to  returnables.  and 
realized  Increases  In  sales  and  profits.  Joyce 
Beverages  In  Chicago  made  the  switch  In 
1973  During  the  first  year,  sales  of  Joyce's 
Orange  Crush  tcere  up  87% . 

A  7-UP  bottler  recently  stated  in  a  bever- 
age Industry  newsletter,  ".  .  .  If  by  our  own 
volition,  we  got  rid  of  the  pull-top  can  and 
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throwaway  bottles,  we'd  make  fortunes  " 
While  at  corporate  levels  beverage  Industries 
stlU  reject  the  Idea,  local  franchlsed  pioneers 
of  the  switch  are  pleased  with  the  results. 
It's  unlikely  many  of  us  will  resent  the 
switch  to  returnables.  given  what  we've  to 
gain.  This  Is.  after  all.  the  only  planet  we 
have  Its  condition  Is  a  good  Index  to  the 
quality  of  our  lives  Our  fellow  creatures— 
the  birds,  animals,  and  fish — must  rely  on 
our  intelligence  and  behavior  to  protect  their 
world  and  ours 


SPEECH  BY  DR  Ki^NNETH  KAUNDA. 
PRESIDENT  OF  ZAMBIA.  AT  HIS 
LUNCHEON  IN  HONOR  OF  SECRE- 
TARY OF  STATE  KISSINGER  IN 
LUSAKA,   APRIL  27.    lP7f, 

HON.  CHARLES  B.  RANGEL 

or    NEW    TOBK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  May  12.  1976 

Mr.  RANGEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  re- 
cently completed  visit  by  Secretary  of 
StAte  Kissinger  to  Africa  ha.s  been  widely 
reported,  with  particular  mtere.st  and 
focus  upon  the  Secretary's  .st.atempnt  of 
U.S.  policy  toward  southern  Africa  de- 
livered in  Lusaka.  Largely  unreported, 
but  I  believe  equally  significant  to  the 
future  of  .southern  Africa  and  the  con- 
tinued development  of  a  po.sitive  US. 
policy  toward  self  determination  and 
majority  rule,  is  the  other  speech  de- 
livered that  day  In  Lu-saka.  the  addre.sa 
by  His  Excellency.  Dr  Kenneth  Ka\inda, 
the  President  of  Zambia 

The  Secretary's  Lusaka  speech  wrt.-:  a 
significant  and  welcome  departure  from 
our  prior  TX)licy  toward  majoritv  rule 
In  southern  Africa  Mr  Ki-ssin^er  de- 
serves commendation  for  hLs  forthright 
declaration  of  U  S.  support  for  majority 
rule  in  Zimbabwe-  Rhodesia  without 
further  delay  and  support  for  the  libera- 
tion of  southern  Africa  Dr.  Kaunda's 
speech  reveals,  however,  the  failure  of 
Dr  Kfssinger  to  adequately  address  the 
most  Important  Issue  in  southern  Afri- 
ca— the  attainment  of  majority  rule  in 
South  Africa  Until  this  issue  is  squarely 
faced.  Dr.  Kissingers  positive  Lu.-^aka 
declaration  can  only  be  regarded  as  a 
hopeful  beginning  I  place  the  text  of 
Dr.  Kaunda's  address  in  the  Record  for 
the  benefit  of  my  colleagues: 
Speech  by  His  Excellsncy  the  Presipfnt 
Dr.   K.   D.   Kauptoa 

I  am  pleased  to  welcome  you.  Mr  Secretary, 
and  your  entire  delegation  to  Zambia  Like 
other  American  leaders  who  have  visited 
us  before,  you  are  only  paying  a  flying  visit 
Consequently  you  are  seeing  only  a  very 
small  part  of  our  country.  Nevertheless  It 
Is  good  you  are  here  to  have  a  feel  of  the 
situation. 

You  are  the  third  high  ranking  American 
leader  to  visit  Zambia  since  independence 
Former  Vice  President,  now  Senator  Hubert 
Humphrey  and  your  predecessor  Mr.  William 
Rogers  were  here  before  you  We  were  happy 
to  have  them  and  to  exchange  views  »;th 
them  on  matters  of  great  concern  to  us  On 
both  visits.  I  warned  publicly  that  Southern 
Africa  wa-*  a  threat  to  international  peace 
and  security  I  warned  then  of  a  racial  con- 
flagration compounded  by  an  Ideological 
conflict  If  there  was  no  end  to  the  crisis 
which  was  slowly  unfolding  in  this  area  of 
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the  world  At  that  time  Angola  and  Mozam- 
bique were  not  Indepycndent  Ti\e  war  of 
liberation  was  stUl  being  fought  In  these 
countries. 

In  April  last  year  I  had  the  pleasure  of 
meeting  Pre<ildent  Ford  and  yi>ur.self  during 
my  visit  t^;>  Washington.  DC  We  discussed 
the  burnini;  issue  of  peace  and  war  in  our 
region  Southern  Africa  was  a  dynamite 
who.se  fuse  wa-s  getting  shorter  by  the  min- 
ute An  explosion  was  inevitable  It  still  is 
today  unless  some  one  stops  Smith's  dan- 
gerous mania. 

Today  we  have  a  man  in  our  midst  whose 
name  Is  associated  with  crisis  management. 
It  Is.  therefore,  right  for  me  on  thLs  occa- 
sion to  restate  that  Southern  Africa,  even 
after  the  Independence  of  Angola  and  Moz- 
ambique, remains  a  real  threat  to  Interna- 
tional peace  and  security.  If  you  look  at  the 
world  trouble  spots  today.  Southern  Africa 
easily  ranks  first  as  a  grave  threat  to  world 
peace.  The  se.-irch  for  a  Just  and  permanent 
solution  is  a  priority  of  the  first  order. 

We  In  Africa  stated  this  very  clearly  In 
the  Manifesto  on  Southern  Africa  in  1969. 
We  reaffirmed  this  in  ir^75  in  the  Dar-es- 
Salsam  Declaration  Africa,  in  laying  dowTi 
Its  principles  on  Southern  Africa,  pave  em- 
phasis to  th»  right  of  all  people — black, 
white  and  brown  to  build  a  future  for  them- 
selves and  their  succeeding  generations  on 
the  basis  of  equality  Africa  declared  Its  de- 
sire to  achieve  the.ne  objectives  by  p'^aceful 
means  If  this  was  possible  TTiLs  wa.s  the  first 
option.  We  did  not  want  to  kill  if  thLs  was 
avoidable.  But  we  also  emphasized  that  If 
It  was  not  possible  to  achieve  majority  rule 
by  peaceful  means,  then  the  oppres.sed  riiaases 
In  Southern  Africa  had  full  rleht  to  take  up 
Brms  to  free  themselves  from  their  oppres- 
sors 

This  Is  exactly  what  has  happened.  All 
avenues  to  majority  rule  by  peaceful  means 
were  closed  to  the  people  of  .Angola,  Mozam- 
bique. Zimbabwe  and  Namibia,  they  took 
up  arms  and  we  supported  thpm  Tn  Angola 
and  Mozambique,  nationalist  forces  won  re- 
sounding   victories   over   colonial    forces. 

In  the  last  eighteen  months  we  the  four 
fronUlne  States,  namely.  Botswana.  Mozam- 
bique. Tanzania  and  Zambia  tried  U^  explore 
the  posslbUlty  of  attalnlnc  majoritv  rule  by 
peaceful  means  under  the  first  option  In  the 
Manifesto  on  Southern  Africa  and  the  Dar- 
es-Salaam Declaration  We  were  eenulne  and 
very  serlow,.  We  wanted  to  avoid  bloodshed. 
I  wish  to  let  you  know.  Mr  Secretary,  that 
we  walked  every  Inch  of  the  road  of  peace- 
ful strategy  to  majority  rule;  we  left  no 
stone  unturned,  until  we  got  to  Cape  Town 
and  even  met  Mr.  Vorster  In  the  process  We 
believe  he  was  honest  on  Rhodesl.i  But  even 
he  as  the  last  hope  on  thLs  road  failed  to 
achieve  majority  rule  by  peaceful  means  In 
Zimbabwe.  So  we  exhausted  that  option 

There  was  therefore  only  one  option  irft • 

It  was  the  military  option  In  accordance  with 
the  decisions  made  by  Africa  earlier  The 
British  Government  rejects  military  Inter- 
vention, a  move  which  would  reduce  the  cost 
in  life  So  that  leaves  guerrilla  mlUtarv  ac- 
tion as  the  only  option.  Now  we  together 
with  the  six  million  Zimbabweans  are  no 
longer  walking  on  the  road  of  peaceful 
change  Now  Slmbabweans  are  on  the  war 
path.  We  support  them  as  we  did  before. 
Just  as  we  left  no  stone  unturned  on  our 
previous  roads,  we  will  leave  no  stone  un- 
turned In  the  march  to  majoritv  nile  bv 
armed  strugglP.  Our  commitment '  to  Inten- 
sined  armed  struggle  Is  as  total  as  that  which 
1«1  us  into  discussions  with  Mr.  Vorster  The 
war  In  Rhodesia  will  not  stop  until  Zimbabwe 
Is  born. 

Therefore  the  answer  to  ending  the  war 
Is  very  simple.  Smith  and  his  colleagues  must 
hand  over  power  to  the  majority  and  then 
the  war  will  end.  This  Is  America's  challenge 
now  The  longer  the  war  continues  the  more 
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the  prospects  of  a  non  racial  society  In 
Rhodesia  are  burled  deep  In  the  sands  of  the 
past  So  those  who  are  prolonging  the  war 
by  rejecting  majority  rule  are  at  the  same 
time  destroying  the  future  of  the  white 
man  in  Rhodesia  Yet  this  Is  not  the  African's 
policy  This  Is  not  the  policy  of  Zlmbab- 
wean-s  TTie  foundations  for  non-raclallsm 
are  bei:ig  destroyed  by  Smith.  Smith  Is  bent 
on  widening  the  scope  of  racial  and  ideologi- 
cal confrontation  so  that  big  powers  can 
pet  Involved  America  must  refuse  Instead 
he  must  be  stopped.  If  no  one  else  stops  him, 
then  the  Zimbabweans  will  piosh  him  out  of 
their  country. 

The  six  million  Zimbabweans  are  not 
willing  agents  of  the  current  war.  Smith 
Invited  them  to  lake  up  arms  to  liberate 
themselves  They  have  done  so.  Thev  are 
merely  responding  to  an  Invitation.  No  de- 
cent and  self-respecting  African  can  reject 
this  invitation  if  it  Is  the  onlv  wav  to  end 
oppression    and    to   achieve    majority   rule. 

In  Namibia  we  seek  full  national  inde- 
pendence for  the  entire  terrltorv  of  Namibia. 
We  .seek  respect  for  the  territorial  Integrity  of 
the  full  territory  of  Namibia  We  seek  the 
right  of  SWAPO  to  take  its  place  as  the  sole, 
legitimate  and  authentic  representative  of 
the  people  of  Namibia.  We  seek  urgent  dec- 
laration by  South  Africa  of  an  Independence 
date  and  the  acreleration  of  the  process  to- 
wards that  date.  We  are  opposed  to  the 
Bantustanlsation  of  Namibia 

Unles.s  the.se  conditions  are  met,  we  can 
expect  a  protracted  war  and  In  that  struggle. 
we  win  remain  on  the  side  of  Justice.  The 
side  of  Justice  Is  the  side  of  SWAPO  and 
the  struggling  masses.  They  deserve  our  un- 
qualified support  and  we  will  give  it  as  we 
liftve  done  In  the  past 

The  Security  CouncU  Resolution  in  Janu- 
ary this  year  on  Namibia  Is  the  most  con- 
structive yet.  Its  effective  Implementation 
would  end  the  war  In  Namibia  The  South 
African  Government  has  claimed  that  it  has 
no  Interest  in  any  part  of  Namibia,  We  must, 
therefore,  call  upon  them  to  name  the  date 
for  Independence,  to  organize  free  elections 
under  International  supervi.slon,  end  repres- 
sion In  any  shape  or  form  and  to  free  all  the 
political  detainees  and  prLsoners  This  wUl 
end  the  war  and  turn  the  armed  struggle 
into  a  normal  democratic  political  process 
If  we  want  peace,  let  us  work  for  peace  and 
i;ot  create  coi,dltlons  for  armed  confUct. 

In  South  Africa  lt,self  we  continue  to  seek 
an  end  to  apartheid  This  is  an  evil  and  in- 
human system  which  the  world  must  con- 
tinue to  condemn  and  oppose  until  it  Is  de- 
stroyed. The  continuation  of  apartheid  ex- 
acerbates the  crisis  In  Southern  Africa  for 
It  gives  no  hope  whatsoever  to  the  millions 
of  the  oppre.ssed  to  achieve  freedom  and 
equality  based  on  Justice.  Apartheid  is  a  can- 
cer which  is  bound  to  kill  the  South  African 
society.  It  leaves  no  option  for  the  majoritv 
of  non-whites  but  to  cast  their  lot  with 
those  who  are  wUUng  to  lay  down  their  lives 
in  order  to  be  free. 

Time  is  not  on  our  side.  Let  the  whites 
m  South  Africa  face  the  realities  of  this 
crisis.  In  the  1870s  the  whites  in  South 
Africa  were  fighting  for  the  complete  con- 
quest of  the  blacks.  Now  In  the  1970s  the 
forces  of  history  are  working  In  a  completely 
new  direction.  Those  who  were  being  de- 
prived of  their  rights  are  working  to  end 
their  subjugation  The  answer  Is  not  in  the 
partition  of  South  Africa,  but  In  the  quick 
end  to  apartheid,  and  the  democratization 
of  South  Africa  on  the  basis  of  Justice  and 
equality.  The  wheels  of  history  are  turning 
and  always  turning  forward  bringing  black 
nationalism  closer  to  where  the  first  imperial 
conquest  of  the  black  man  started 

Our  dLscusslons  this  morning  have  been 
useful.  I  am  glad  about  the  seriousness  with 
which  the  crisis  in  the  region  is  being  viewed 
lu    America     Thase    who    want    to    end    the 
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crisis  and  avoid  further  bloodshed  must  sim- 
ply face  the  reaUtles  which  Providence  has 
carefully  worked  out  to  challenge  mans  In- 
genuity. We  know  the  sweetness  of  freedom 
which  the  millions  of  blacks  in  Zimbabwe 
Namibia  and  South  Africa  are  denied 

This  is  America's  challenge  I  have  always 
drawn  the  attention  of  your  country  to  the 
unfolding  dangers  The  crtsL«:  is  very  seriou' 
and  its  consequences  win  be  felt  far  bevond 
the  boundaries  of  this  region.  However!  the 
attainment  of  majority  rule  in  Zimbabwe 
and  Namibia  will  make  all  the  difference  and 
could  make  the  solution  of  the  problem  in 
South  Africa  much  less  difficult  and  les.<= 
painful  Already,  the  Independence  of  Mo- 
zambique and  Angola  have  strengthened  the 
efforts  to  end  the  conflict.  We  are  proud  o' 
Mozambique  We  have  also  normalized  our 
relations  with  Angola  We  are  encouraged  by 
President  Netos  policy  of  national  reconcili- 
ation We  can  now  increase  our  contribution 
towards  national  reconciliation  and  recon- 
struction in  that  country 

We  in  Zambia  are  known  for  candour.  In- 
deed our  honour  lies  m  candour  In  the 
name  of  the  people  of  Zambia.  I,  therefore, 
urge  the  United  States  to  be  more  positive 
In  approaching  the  problem  In  Southern 
Africa  So  as  I  welcome  you.  I  certainly  pre- 
sent you   with  a  challenge 

I  am  pleased  you  came  and  that  our  dis- 
cussions reflect  the  seriousness  which  the 
crisis  deserves  I.  therefore,  wish  you  a  suc- 
cessful trip.  But  Its  success  will"  naturaUv 
only  be  measured  by  what  Is  done  to  stop 
what  Is  happening  now  in  Southern  Africa. 
Let  us  all  act  in  defence  and  in  the  inter- 
ests  of    peace,    freedom   and   Justice   now. 


STATEMENT  BY  CONGRESSMAN 
JOHN  Y.  McCOLLISTER  ON  THE 
EDUCATION  BILLS  BEFORE  THE 
HOUSE 

HON.  JOHN  Y.  McCOLLISTER 

OF    NEBRASKA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  May  12.  1976 

Mr  McCOLLISTER.  Mr  Speaker,  this 
week  the  House  is  con.siderlng  two  very 
important  education  bills.  H  R.  12851, 
the  Higher  Education  Amendments  of 
1976  and  H  R.  12835.  the  Vocational 
Education  and  National  Institute  of 
Education  Amendments  of  1976  will 
probably  be  the  mast  significant  educa- 
tion bills  that  Congress  -s^-ill  consider  this 
year.  Together  they  authorize  Federal 
expenditures  totaling  approximat-ely  $8 
billion  for  the  coming  fiscal  year.  'They 
represent  a  significant  part  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government's  commitment  to  edu- 
cation in  this  country  I  commend  the 
members  of  the  Committee  on  Educa- 
tion and  Labor  for  their  diligent  efforts 
which  produced  the  legislation  we  have 
before  us.  I  would  like  to  take  just  a  few 
minutes  to  addre.ss  some  of  the  major 
features  in  each  of  these  bills  and  their 
importance  to  the  educational  com- 
munity of  Nebra.ska 

The  Federal  Government's  interest 
and  involvement  in  higher  education 
can  be  traced  back  to  the  early  days  of 
nationhood.  The  legislative  path  since 
then  iias  been  punctuated  with  land- 
mark laws:  The  MorriU  Act.  the  GI  bill, 
the  National  Defense  Education  Act,  the 
Higher  Education  Facilities  Act  and.  of 
course,  the  Higher  Education  Act  of  1965 
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whkh  marked  the  first  broad  program  of 
Fedenil  supiiort  for  undergraduate  grant 
assistance  It  Is  this  last  law  which  the 
bill,  H.R.  12851,  seeks  to  amend 

Concern  for  the  student  has  marked 
the  Federal  Government's  commitment 
to  higher  education  That  concern  has 
been  premised  on  the  philosophy  that 
everv  student  har.  the  right  to  a  quality 
education  and  should  not  be  denied  ac- 
cess to  the  higher  educational  institu- 
tions of  this  country  simply  because  he/ 
she  lacks  the  financial  resources  neces- 
sary to  meet  the  high  costs  of  post-sec- 
ondarv  education  Thus,  we  have  before 
U.S  the  grant  and  loan  programs  which 
are  the  heart  of  H.R.   12851 

But.  postsecondary  education  has  not 
remained  static,  and  the  laws  passed  by 
Congress  cannot  restrict  the  evolution- 
ary process  that  has  occurred  in  post- 
secondary  education.  As  the  committee 
stated  in  its  report  to  the  House: 

American  poet-secondary  education  can- 
not say— and  for  the  moat  part  Is  not  say- 
ing— to  a  people  In  search  of  an  aducatlon, 
••Come  to  our  place  of  business,  at  our  con- 
venience, during  our  hours,  and  If  we  decide 
to  admit  you,  you  can  learn  what  we  think 
you  ought  to  know"  On  the  contrary,  many 
arp.  saying.  In  effect,  "What  do  you  need  in 
the  way  of  Intellectual  wares?  And  how  can 
we  flU  that  need?" 

It  is  that  spirit  which  should  guide 
our  consideration  of  both  of  the.se  bills. 
The  vitality  of  the  American  higher  edu- 
cational system  depends  on  its  continued 
diversity  and  pluralism.  Governmental 
actions,  whether  by  legislation  or  regula- 
tion, .should  enhance  those  qualities. 

H.R.  12851  extends  most  higher  edu- 
cation programs  through  fiscal  year 
1977.  Without  congressional  action,  these 
programs  will  expire  on  June  30.  In  addi- 
tion to  extending  existing  authorities, 
the  bill  makes  a  number  of  technical 
changes  which  are  designed  to  make  the 
programs  operate  more  efiRciently. 

The  programs  ore  familiar  to  student 
financial  aids  directors  and  collepe  stu- 
dents across  the  country:  Basic  educa- 
tional opportunity  grants,  supplemental 
educational  opportunity  grants.  State 
student  Incentive  grants,  national  direct 
student  loans,  college  work-study,  and 
veterans'  cost-of-lnstruction  payments. 
Because  of  their  number  and  com- 
plexity, these  program  have  raised  seri- 
ous public  policy  questions.  Most  recent- 
ly, for  example,  the  House  was  forced  to 
pass  an  addi.tlonal  appropriation  of  $315 
million  for  the  fiscal  year  1976  BEOG 
program  because  more  students  applied 
and  qualified  for  assistance  than  had 
been  expected  by  the  Office  of  Education. 
While  the  task  of  administering  the 
BEOG  program  Is  mammoth,  better  fore- 
casts are  essential  if  the  program  Is  to 
maintain  the  financial  integrity. 

But.  there  are  more  serious  questions. 
The  debate  over  student  aid  versus  in- 
stitutional aid  has  never  been  satisfac- 
torily resolved.  What  is  the  appropriate 
level  for  a  family's  contribution  to  their 
child's  education?  Which  form  should 
financial  aid  take— grants  or  loans?  The 
funding  levels  themselves  are  certainly 
ripe  for  debate  in  an  era  of  genuine  con- 
cern for  bringing  Federal  spending  un- 
der control. 
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The  problem,  of  course.  Ls  that  most  of 
these  financial  assistance  programs  have 
developed  over  a  number  of  years  and 
have  simply  been  expanded  and  refined 
with  time.  There  Is  no  central,  cohesive 
plan  of  Federal  support  for  higher  educa- 
tion—an absolute  must  in  the  coming 
years.  Therefore.  I  support  the  commit- 
tee's approach  of  recommending  only  a 
1-year  extension  for  most  of  these  stu- 
dent aid  programs.  But.  In  the  coming 
year  I  urge  the  committee  and  all  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  to  reexamine  all  these 
programs  with  an  eye  toward  major 
reform. 

H.R.  12835.  the  Vocational  Education 
and  National  Institute  of  Education 
Amendments  of  1976.  represents  another 
key  element  In  the  Federal  commitment 
to  education.  The  Vocational  Education 
Act  of  1963  really  launched  the  broad 
program  of  Federal  support  for  the  ex- 
pansion and  improvement  of  vocational 
education  throughout  the  country.  In  my 
judgment.  It  has  been  one  of  the  most 
successful  Federal  programs  ever  enacted 
by  Congress.  It  Is  a  program  truly  de- 
signed to  bring  education  together  with 
the  world  of  work.  In  my  State  of  Ne- 
braska. Federal  vocational  education 
funds  have  been  a  catalyst  in  generating 
support  from  State  and  local  resources. 
Some  of  the  most  exciting  educational 
programs  in  Nebraska  are  in  vocational 
education. 

In  reviewing  the  committee's  report,  I 
paid  close  attention  to  the  section  de- 
tailing enrollment  growth  in  vocational 
education  programs.  I  believe  the  in- 
formation provided  by  the  Office  of  Edu- 
cation underscores  the  success  of  these 
programs.  From  1965  to  1974  enrollments 
rose  by  149  percent  or  by  more  than  8 
mUlion  students.  In  my  State  of  Nebras- 
ka, for  example,  secondary  vocational 
education  enrollment  increased  by  43  58 
percent  between  the  years  1971-74. 
compared  to  the  national  average  of 
29.28  percent.  In  postsecondary  enroll- 
ments. Nebraska  experienced  a  30-per- 
cent Increase  in  enrollments  between  the 
years  1969  and  1974. 

Support  for  vocational  education  Is  the 
best  example  of  the  educational  diversity 
of  which  I  spoke  earlier  In  my  remarks. 
It  is  recognition  of  the  fact  that  there  Is 
no  such  person  as  the  "typical"  student 
who  can  be  molded  into  one  educational 
format  which  leads  to  a  4-year  baccalau- 
reate degree.  Some  of  the  most  exciting 
education  programs  at  the  State  and 
local  level  are  occurring  In  vocational 
education.  I  want  to  see  them  continued, 
and  I  will,  therefore,  support  passage  of 
this  bill. 

As  is  often  the  case  with  legislation 
reported  from  congressional  committees, 
this  bill  represents  a  compromise.  While 
I  have  reservations  about  certain  pro- 
visions In  the  bill,  I  believe  on  balance  it 
is  the  best  that  could  be  reported  t-o  the 
House  floor  at  this  time.  When  the  House 
and  Senate  go  to  conference,  there  will 
also  be  time  for  further  modifications. 
I  cannot  conclude  my  remarks  with- 
out mentioning  the  reauthorization  for 
the  National  Institute  of  Education.  I 
have  always  believed  that  one  of  the 
major  areas  in  which  the  Federal  Oov- 
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emmcnt  can  nUtkA  a  contribution  Ls  that 
of  educational  research.  That  is  why  NIE 
wiis  created  in  1972— to  spearhead  the 
Federal  Government's  role  in  educational 
research.  On  balance.  I  believe  NIE  has 
achieved  success  in  this  role.  Its  effec- 
tlvene.ss  is  enhanced  whenever  State  and 
local  resources  can  be  mobili/ed  as  well 
For  those  of  us  from  tiie  Midwest.  NIE 
Is  widely  recognized  for  its  support  of  the 
University  of  Mid-America,  a  new  con- 
cept in  higher  education.  Based  In  Lin- 
coln. Nebr..  UMA  utilizes  the  vast  net- 
work of  the  communications  system  to 
bring  specialized  curnrulum  to  ^^tudei.t.'; 
In  the  Midwest  region.  UMA  l;  widely  re- 
garded as  a  totally  new  approach  to 
higher  education— the  kind  of  approach 
that  serves  the  needs  of  the  students  of 
the  1970's. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  conclude  my  rcmark.s 
by  simply  stating  what  is  obvious.  Pas- 
sage of  H.R.  12851  and  H.R  12835  does 
not  mark  the  end  of  our  lesl'-latlve  de- 
liberations. It  slmplv  marks  unotlier  step 
in  the  evolution  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment's role  in  support  of  a  better,  more 
diverse  education  for  our  Nation's 
citizens. 


CONGRFSSWOMAN  PETTIS  RE- 
PORTS CONSTITUENT  POLL  RE- 
SULTS 


HON    SHIRLEY  N.  PETTIS 

or    CAIIFOHNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT A-nVES 
Wednesday.  May  12.  1976 

Mrs.  PETTIS  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of  the 
main  ingredients  in  perpetuating  UiL"; 
democracy  of  ours  is  citizen  participa- 
tion. As  Members  of  the  HovLse  of  Repre- 
sentatives, we  receive  hundreds  of  letters 
and  telegrams  each  month,  and  In  my 
case  each  week,  from  our  constituents 
relaying  their  concerns  and  Uioughtf^  on 
national  problems,  pendmg  legislation 
and  other  Issues  which  have  caught  their 
attention.  No  one  here  today,  Mr  Speak- 
er, would  argue  that  these  people  arc  not 
very  informed.  They  are.  and  I  am  sure 
we  all  appreciate  the  time  they  take  to 
watch  and  con\ment  upon  what  we  as 
their  elected  representatives  do  in  Wash- 
ington. DC.  Their  input,  indeed,  aids 
in  making  us  better  representatives. 

For  this  reason,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  share  with  the  other  Member-  rif 
the  House,  the  results  of  tlie  more  th;t:. 
19.000  responses  which  I  received  to  my 
first  constituent  que.stionnalre. 

Briefly,  a  broad  cross-section  of  con- 
stituents in  the  37th  Congressional  Dis- 
trict of  California  believes  that  Govern- 
ment spending,  along  with  its  byproduct, 
inflation,  is  the  most  pressing  problem 
facing  the  Nation. 

The  vast  majority  of  Uiose  responding 
to  my  questionnaire  expressed  strong 
concern  over  the  amount  the  Govern- 
ment continues  to  spend— thereby  favor- 
ing efforts  to  reduce  Government  ex- 
penditures and  the  size  of  our  national 
debt. 
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Most  of  those  responding  agree  that 
one  of  the  chief  causes  of  a  huge  deficit 
Is  the  widespread  belief  that  the  Federal 
Government  can  solve  all  of  our  major 
problems  simply  by  legislating  them 
away  by  creating  massive  new  spending 
progri!  nis 

Mr  Speaker,  although  these  results 
reflect  a  small  percentage  of  Americans, 
they  do  give  an  indication  of  what  many 
people  feel  today:  that  Congress  needs 
to  take  a  serious  look  at  all  the  programs 
which  accoimt  for  the  bulging  Federal 
budget,  with  an  eye  toward  cutting  out 
the  wjiste  in  existing  spending  programs 
and  restraining  the  impulse  to  create 
new  ones  we  can't  afford. 

As  Thomas  Jefferson  warned. 

To  preserve  our  Independence  we  must  not 
let  our  rvUers  lo;id  us  with  perpetual  debt  .  .  . 
(for)  In  a  Republic  .  .  .  public  debt  Is  the 
greatest  danger  to  be  feared. 

I  Insert  at  this  time.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
following  complete  tabulation  of  my 
constituent  survey : 

Questionnaire  Results 
fedekal  spending 

1)  Do  you  favor  or  oppose  Increasing 
spending  for  national  defense?  Favor — 64 
percent;  Oppose — 36  percent. 

2)  Do  you  favor  or  oppose  Increasing 
landing  for  social  aid  programs?  Favor — 
37  percent;    Oppose — 63   percent. 

3)  Do  you  favor  or  oppo.se  providing  eco- 
nomic and  humanitarian  aid  to  other  coun- 
tries? Favor — 34  percent.  Oppose — 66  p>ercent. 

4)  Do  you  favor  or  opp>o.se  providing  mili- 
tary aid  to  other  countries?  Favor — 24  per- 
cent; Oppose — 76  p>ercent. 

ENERGY 

5)  Do  you  favor  or  oppose  de-controIllng 
the  price  of  oil  coupled  with  an  excess  profits 
tax  on  the  Industry  as  a  means  uf  Increasing 
domestic  production?  Favor — 60  percent;  Op- 
pose— 40  percent. 

6)  Do  you  favor  or  oppose  permitting  more 
extensive  drilling  off  the  West  coast?  Favor  — 
67  percent;  Oppose  33  percent 

7)  Do  you  favor  or  oppose  modifying  air 
quality  standards  to  allow  coal  reserves  to  be 
used?  Favor — 69  percent;  Oppose — 41  percent. 

8)  Do  you  favor  or  oppose  additional  fed- 
eral funds  for  the  intensive  development  of 
such  alternate  fuels  as  solar  and  geothermal 
energj-:"  Favor — 81  jjercent;  Opp>ose — 19 
percent. 

MISCE1.LANE0US 

9)  Do  you  favor  or  oppose  a  constitutional 
amendment  to  prevent  the  forced  busing  of 
children?  Favor — 79  percent;  Oppose — 31 
percent. 

10)  Do  you  favor  or  opf)ose  allowing  pub- 
lic federal  employees  to  strike?  Favor — 24 
percent;  Oppose — 76  percent. 

ri)  Do  you  favor  or  oppose  licensing  and 
registration  of  hand-guns?  Favor — 49  per- 
cent; Oppose — 51  p>ercent. 

12)  Do  you  favor  or  oppo.se  the  current 
Congressional  Investigations  of  the  activities 
of  the  CIA.  FBI  and  other  lnt«lllgence  agen- 
cies? Favor — 48  percent;  Oppose— 52  percent 

13)  In  your  opinion,  what  Is  the  great.est 
problem  facing  our  nation  today?  (Issues 
are  listed  In  order  of  lmp>ortance  from  the 
questionnaire  tabulation.) 

1.  Inflation/government  spending  high 
taxes.  2.  Immorality/lack  of  trust  In  God.  3. 
Unemployment.  4.  Crime  disregard  for  law 
and  order.  5.  Too  much  government  anti-free 
enterprise  sentiment.  6  Foreign  policy  Rus- 
sla'detente.  7.  Too  much  welfare  8  Energy. 
9.  Problems  facing  the  elderly  10  Investiga- 
tions of  Intelligence  agencies. 
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HON.  J.  J.  PICKLE 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  12,  1976 

Mr.  PICKLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Legal 
Services  Corporation  Act  was  signed  into 
law  on  July  25.  1974  t  Public  Law  93-355) . 
This  transferred  the  legal  services  pro- 
gram from  the  OflBce  of  Economic  Oppor- 
tunity to  an  Independent  corporation 
under  the  direction  of  an  11 -member 
board.  The  bill  had  a  stormy  legislative 
history,  and  the  final  bill  contains  a 
number  of  restrictions  on  the  kinds  of 
activities  and  lawsuits  In  which  attorneys 
funded  by  the  corporation  can  partici- 
pate. However.  It  does  achieve  the  basic 
goal  of  the  legislation,  funding  legal 
.services  for  the  poor,  and  Insulating  the 
legal  service  program  from  political  pres- 
sures within  the  executive  branch.  It  also 
increases  the  role  of  organized  bar  asso- 
ciations In  the  program  and  had  the 
strong  support  of  the  American  Bar 
A.ssociation. 

Marshall  Breger.  assistant  professor  at 
the  University  of  Texas  Law  School  is  a 
member  of  the  board  of  directors  of  the 
Legal  Service?  Corporation,  and  has  writ- 
ten the  attached  illuminative  report  to 
the  bar  that  was  published  in  the  May 
1976  Texas  Bar  Journal.  He  concludes 
that  the  program  "serves  to  reinforce  the 
integritv  of  our  Judicial  system."  The 
article  follows; 

Th«  Leg.\l  Services  Corporation — A  Report 

TO  THE  Bar 

(By  Marshall  Jordan  Breger) 

The  American  Bar  Association  and  the  or- 
ganized bar  generally  have  been  Intimately 
Involved  with  the  nurture  and  growth  of 
legal  .services  for  the  poor  In  the  United 
S;ates.  Indeed,  as  Reginald  Heber  Smith  sug- 
gested some  50  years  &go,  "Legal  aid  success 
or  failure  goes  hand  In  hand  with  good  or 
bad  supfHDrt  from  the  bar."  In  the  past  some 
segments  of  the  bar  may  have  looked  askance 
at  legal  aid  activities.  However,  Ln  recent 
years  support  has  been  freely  forthcoming 
from   the   national   bar  leadership 

In  the  1920's  Harrison  Tweed  served  as  a 
paladin  to  those  working  to  expand  voluntary 
legal  aid  societies.  Mr.  Justice  Powell — when 
president  of  the  Bar  Association — took  a 
decisive  lead  In  fostering  legal  services  pro- 
grams in  the  1960's,  protecting  their  inde- 
pendence and  channeling  their  valuable 
Idealism.  More  recent  bar  presidents  have 
lobbied  successfully  to  prevent  their  eviscera- 
tion. The  organized  bar  generally  has  kept  a 
watching  yet  protective  brief  on  the  legal 
services  program  which  has  proved  both  brac- 
ing and  supportive. 

As  you  likely  know,  after  much  travail,  the 
Legal  Services  Corporation  Act  was  signed 
Into  law  July  25.  1974.  The  Act  creates  an 
Independent  non-profit  corporation  for  the 
purpose  of  providing  financial  support  to 
local  programs  which,  offer  legal  asslstcuace 
In  nori-crlmina!  matters  to  low-Income  per- 
sons. The  act  also  provides  for  a  transfer  of 
responsibility  for  the  delivery  of  legal  assist- 
ance to  eligible  clients  from  the  Oflfice  of 
Legal  Services,  Community  Services  Admin- 
istration (formerly  called  the  Office  of  Eco- 
nomic Opportunity  lOEOJ).  within  90  days 
after  the  CoryKiratlon's  Board  of  Directors 
has  Its  first  meeting.  We  took  that  fateful 
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step  July  14  of  last  year,  triggering  that  90- 
day  jjerlod  and  numerous  other  (often  un- 
expected (  events. 

The  slgnlflc&nt  difference  about  the  Oor- 
pKDratlon  is  that  It  Is  now  an  Independent 
non-profit  entity,  freed,  except  few  the  ever 
present  exigencies  of  the  budgetary  process, 
from  direct  governmental  csontro!.  We  a'.l  are 
aware  of  the  legislative  history  of  this  trans- 
formation and  need  not  replay  those  alarums 
and  excursions  today.  The  key  virtue  of  this 
shift,  from  my  own  p)ersp)ectlve,  has  been  the 
opportunity  to  underline  the  fact  that  this  is 
a  professional  program  of  legal  assistance  to 
the  poor  accountable  not  to  politicians  but 
to  the  standards  and  mores  of  the  legal  pro- 
fession. This  concern  for  professionalism  Is 
highlighted  in  the  statute  Itself,  where  a  staff 
attorney's  duty  to  adhere  to  the  Code  of 
F*rofesslonal  ResponslbUlty  Is  clearly  articu- 
lated. 

The  Corporation  Is  governed  by  a  bi- 
partisan eleven-member  Board  of  Directors, 
appointed  by  the  President  with  the  advice 
and  consent  of  the  Senate.  At  present  the 
Board  Is  not  at  full  strength.  While  the 
statute  does  not  so  require,  presently  all  are 
lawyers.  There  are  ctirrently  no  women  or 
members  of  the  client  community  Included. 
Board  members  hall  from  a  variety  of  states 
with  a  strong  representation  from  the  South 
and  Southwest.  A  wide  range  of  p>er8pectlve« 
and  concerns.  Including  that  of  the  organized 
bar,  Is  represented  Since  la-st  August,  Board 
members  have  been  meeting,  almost  bi- 
monthly to  sustain  the  nascent  enterprise. 

The  first  stage  of  our  staff  election  process 
has  been  successfully  concluded.  We  were 
most  fortunate  In  attracting  Thomas  Ehr- 
Uch,  the  former  Dean  of  the  Stanford  Law 
School,  to  take  the  corporate  reins  as  Presi- 
dent. Our  Executive  Vice-President  Is  CUnton 
Bamberger,  former  Dean  of  the  CathoUc 
University  Law  School  and  the  Initial  Direc- 
tor of  the  OflSce  of  Legal  Services.  Office  of 
Economic  Opportunity  The  Corporation  Is 
presently  staffing  a  variety  of  executive  posi- 
tions winnowing  through  the  2000-odd  appli- 
cations we  have  received  for  such  slots. 

I  propK)se  to  take  you  on  a  short  wa^k 
through  this  complex  statute,  refreshing  your 
recollection  as  to  the  ways  In  which  the 
Corporation  differs  from  Its  prior  Incarnation. 
These  differences  while  significant.  In  no  way 
suggest  a  variance  from  the  OEO  program's 
core  commitment — the  provision  of  high- 
quality  legal  services  to  tJiose  unable  to 
afford  them.  Then,  I  would  like  to  turn  to 
the  pressing  budgetary  problem  of  the  Cor- 
poration and  flually  to  various  concerns 
which  are  now  reoccupylng  It  In  these  early 
days. 

In  establishing  the  Corporation  as  TJie  dis- 
bursing agent  to  local  programs,  the  Act  lim- 
its the  ways  In  which  legal  services'  attorneys 
may  ply  their  trade.  The  Corporation's  brief, 
of  course.  Is  representation  In  civil  matters, 
and,  as  such,  the  exp>endlture  of  carefully 
husbanded  funds  Ln  the  area  of  criminal  rep- 
resentation. Is  forbidden.  Representation  of 
clients  In  school  desegregation,  selective  serv- 
ice, and  In  non-therapeutic  abortion  cases,  la 
disallowed.  Legislative  advocacy  Is  limited  to 
requests  from  government  Ixxlles  that  a  law- 
yer testify  or  to  cases  where  testimony  will 
serve  the  needs  of  a  sp>eclflc  and  Identified 
client  whom  that  lawyer  presently  Is  repre- 
senting. Lobbying  Is  otherwise  restricted. 
Picketing  and  political  organization,  vari- 
ously defined,  are  forbidden.  The  Corporation 
Is  presently  engaged  In  litigation  over  the 
constitutionality  of  some  of  these  statutory 
restrictions. 

Procedures  for  review  of  proposed  app)eals 
and  of  proposed  class  action  lawsuits  must 
be  developed  to  ensure  the  efficient  utiliza- 
tion   of    the    Corporation's    scarce    resources 
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Such  limits  need  not.  however,  interfere  with 
an  attorney's  professional  responsibility  to 
zealously  represent  the  Interests  of  hla  client. 
These  limitations  are  not  as  severe  as  they 
may  initially  seem.  In  any  large  law  firm  a 
senior  partner  will  review  a  young  associate's 
proposals  to  Initiate  appeals  or  class  actions 
on  behalf  of  a  firms  client.  The  decision  to 
mount  a  class  action  could  easily  result  In 
the  bulk  of  a  program  s  manpower  being  de- 
voted to  a  particular  case.  Such  decisions 
cannot  be  made  haphazardly  without  refer- 
ence to  an  office's  total  workload.  They 
should  not.  of  course,  flow  from  any  anlmua 
towards  a  client  or  desire  to  "puU  punches" 
In  a  programs  legal  representation. 

Many  of  the  specialized  research  and  sup- 
port functions  now  engaged  In  by  the  so- 
called  legal  services  "back-up  centers  '  will 
have  to  be  brought  In-house  to  comply  with 
the  statutory  mandate.  The  statute  does  not 
allow  us  to  fund  such  research  activities  by 
grant  or  contract.  Yet,  all  members  of  the 
Board  are  cognizant  of  the  Importance  of  the 
various  functions  presently  performed  by  the 
back-up  centers  and  wish,  consistent  with 
the  requirements  of  the  statute,  to  maintain 
as  many  of  those  functions  unimpaired  as 
may  prove  valuable  To  that  end,  the  Board 
has  Initiated  an  empirical  study  to  Inform  It 
as  to  the  specinc  activities  of  each  back-up 
center  so  as  to  aid  In  the  proper  application 
of  our  governing  statute.  The  Board  will 
maintain  a  close  scrutiny  of  remaining  liti- 
gation support  centers  to  assure  Itself  that 
they  do  not  veer  off  the  course  Congress 
plotted.  Our  primary  concern  In  this  matter 
must  be  the  responsible  organization  of  liti- 
gation support  units  to  encourage  the  high- 
est quality  line  delivery  consistent  with  our 
statutory  mandate. 

The  Corporation  funds  almost  270  fleld- 
operatlng  programs.  Including  eight  Indian 
and  ten  migrant  legal  services  programs,  and 
30  Headquarters'  grants  and  contracts  that 
support  the  field  operations  or  provide  for 
research,  experimentation  and  the  evalua- 
tion of  such  programs  Legal  services  has  op- 
erated over  the  last  four  years  on  a  stable 
budget  of  71.5  million  dollars  This  sum 
.should  be  compared  with  an  earlier  American 
Bar  Association  estimate  In  the  1960's  that 
more  than  250  million  dollars  was  necessary 
to  provide  a  minimally  adeq\iate  national 
legal  services  program  The  budget,  however 
modest,  has  been  considerably  ravaged  by 
five  years  of  Inflation.  Not  surprlstnely.  this 
loss  has  been  reflected  In  the  program's  vigor 
and  vitality.  Thus  the  Board  requested  96  46 
million  dollars  from  Congress  for  this  fiscal 
year — not  to  extend  the  program  but  to  catch 
up  with  five  years  of  severe  Inflation.  Con- 
gress responded  with  a  fiscal  1976  appropria- 
tion of  88  million  dollars 

Our  budgetary  submission  did  not  Include 
a  request  for  an  appropriation  to  cover  the 
costs  of  our  Intended  fand  Indeed  statutorily 
mandated^  study  of  alternative  delivery  sys- 
tems. Including  Judlcare  systems.  Neither 
did  It  Include  the  cost  of  assuming  responsi- 
bility for  migrant  legal  services  programs  and 
legal  services  programs  (mostly  In  Washing- 
ton and  Oregon)  funded  directly  through  the 
discretionary  funds  of  local  Community  Ac- 
tion programs.  We  have  submitted  a  supple- 
mental budgetary  request  to  Congress  for  5.3 
million  dollars,  so  as  to  fund  the  above  Items. 
For  the  fiscal  years  beginning  October  l.  we 
have  requested  $140,300,000  from  Congre.ss. 
While  a  quantum  funding  leap  In  dollar 
terms,  this  In  fact  provides  only  a  hesitant 
start  toward  meeting  the  generally  agreed 
upon  gap  between  need  and  service.  It  begins 
the  catch-up  processes  for  five  years  of  static 
funding. 

Some  13  million  dollars  additional  has  been 
requested     for     this     catch-up     operation. 
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Monies,  however,  will  not  be  passed  out  un- 
critically Programs  will  undergo  a  critical 
evaluation  prior  to  refunding  Innovative 
management  and  service  techniques  will  be 
fostered  at  all  levels  Training  of  paralegals 
will  be  stressed  within  the  parameters  of  un- 
authorized practice  laws  Attempts  will  be 
made  to  streamline  the  handling  of  high  vol- 
ume repetitive  caseloads  (eg  .  SSI  hearings  1 
and  to  develop  model  systems  for  national 
use. 

The  Corporation  has  requested  over  26  mil- 
lion dollars  for  the  purpose  of  expanding  ac- 
cess to  legal  services  programs  In  blunt 
terms,  over  one-third  of  the  nation's  poor 
have  little  better  than  paper  access  The  Cor- 
poration already  has  In  hand  a  large  backlog 
of  funding  requests  from  community  groups 
and  bar  associations  In  hitherto  unserved 
areas  Such  local  Initiatives  cannot  be  Ig- 
nored At  the  same  time,  we  are  aware  of  the 
felt  and  objective  need  In  those  areas  where 
existing  programs  are  financially  unable  to 
respond  to  local  need  Allocating  funds  be- 
tween these  legitimate  interests  present  dif- 
ficult choices  which  the  Corporation  cannot 
long  put  off. 

Over  the  last  four  years  the  number  of 
field  attorneys  has  dropped  by  more  than  400 
to  about  2100.  The  number  of  neighborhood 
offices  has  dropped  41%  and  now  stands  at 
638.  As  a  re.sult.  In  three  states  with  nominal 
statewide  programs,  many  potential  clients 
must  travel  In  excess  of  100  mUes  to  receive 
any  service  at  all.  Economies  In  staff  and 
office-siting  have  forced  cutbacks  In  the 
quality  of  services.  In  some  programs,  four- 
week  waiting  periods  for  Initial  Interviews 
are  common.  Maintenance  of  basic  research 
libraries  and  office  equipment  has  been  se- 
verely retarded.  Such  service  cutbacks  result 
In  working  conditions  that  border  on  the 
unprofessional.  Caseloads  of  500  are  not  un- 
common. Many  attorneys  lack  private  offices 
or  even  cubicles,  forcing  clients  U>  report  Inti- 
mate facts  of  their  personal  lives  In  hearing 
range  of  both  staff  and  the  general  public. 
The  contrast  with  the  experience  and  mini- 
mal working  conditions  of  the  private  bar 
cannot  but  concern  those  wedded  to  the 
Imperative  of  lawyering  according  to  the 
Canons. 

Turnover  of  attorneys  has  Increased  to 
upwards  of  30  per  cent  a  year,  thus  denying 
the  program  the  wisdom  of  experienced,  able 
lawyers  trained  In  poverty  problems.  Program 
salaries,  never  competitive  with  the  private 
sector,  have  fallen  dangerously  out-of-step. 
Legal  services  programs  have  become  the 
training  ground  for  the  private  bar  and  local 
prosecutor's  office,  spawning  attorneys  who 
expend  themselves  for  some  few  years  and 
tnen  depart  for  greener,  or  at  least,  less  frus- 
trating pastures.  Youthful  zeal  cannot  be 
long  maintained  In  the  face  of  fiscal  malnu- 
trition and  marginal  working  conditions.  A 
30  per  cent  attrition  In  staff  whether  In  New 
York  City  or  Lincoln.  Nebraska,  translates 
directly  Into  the  proliferation  of  frustration 
and  misery  among  clients  for  whom  the  legal 
services  lawyer  Is  often  the  only  or  last  hope 
to  secure  redress  of  perceived,  and  too  often 
real  grievances. 

These  problems  are  critical  to  the  health 
and  vitality  of  the  program.  Hopefully,  such 
fiscal  difficulties  can  be  soon  overcome  and 
legal  services  placed  on  a  sound  and  healthy 
fiscal  footing.  Certainly  this  must  be  our 
first  and  primary  concern. 

While  our  budgetary  problems  are  most 
severe  there  are  yet  four  other  areas  of  Im- 
mediate concern  to  the  Corporation  where  we 
desire  and  Indeed  rely  upon  your  active  ad- 
vice and  participation : 

( 1 )  The  promulgation  of  regulations  to 
Interpret  our  statutory  framework; 

(2i  The  development  and  utilization  of 
state  advisory  councils; 


(3)  The  Implementation  of  our  congres- 
sional mandate  to  study  alternative  delivery 
systems:  and 

(4)  TTie  development  of  mechanisms  bv 
which  the  private  bar  can  actively  participate 
In  our  endeavors. 

We  are  engaged  In  an  extensive  effort  to 
develop  regulations  and  g^ildellnes  to  Imple- 
ment the  statute  under  which  we  operate 
This  process  Is  one  of  vital  Importance  It 
will  provide  the  local  staff  attorney  In  the 
field  with  guidance  as  to  what  Us  licit  and 
what  Is  not.  It  will  make  clear  to  the  Congres.^ 
and  the  public  at  large  our  determination  to 
run  a  professional  operation.  Barehoned  In- 
terim regulations  have  already  been  propf>fied 
in  areas  related  to  freedom  of  Information. 
picketing,  demonstrations  and  the  develop- 
ment of  state  advisory  councils.  The  entire 
process  of  regulation  writing  will  carry  us 
for  upwards  of  six  months.  We  seek  comment 
and  consultation  by  Interested  parties  In  this 
effort. 

A  second  area  In  which  we  look  to  the 
legal  profession  for  participation  and  sup- 
port Is  In  the  staffing  of  state  advisory  coun- 
cils. Our  statute  requires  that  within  six 
months  after  the  first  meeting  of  the  Board, 
we  request  the  governor  of  each  state  to 
appoint  a  nine-person  advisory  council  to 
work  with  the  Board  of  Directors.  If  one  la 
not  appointed  within  90  days  thereafter,  the 
Board  Itself  will  choose  their  membership 
On  January  14,  a  letter  was  sent  out  to  the 
various  governors  requesting  that  such  ap- 
pointments be  made 

The  precise  functions  of  the  advisory  coun- 
cils are  still  not  fleshed  otit  At  a  minimum 
their  statutory  duty  requires  them  to  report 
to  the  Corporation  any  apparent  violations 
of  the  statute  or  Us  Implementing  regula- 
tions. My  own  understanding,  however,  of 
the  councils'  potential  role  Is  broader.  They 
may  prove  to  be  far  more  than  the  "eyes 
and  ears"  of  the  program  and  may  develop 
aa  focal  points  for  creative  contrlbtitlons  to 
our  efforts.  The  regulations  require  each 
council  to  report  annually  to  the  Board  on 
itfl  activities  and  on  the  health  of  legal  serv- 
ices In  those  areas  within  Its  Jurisdiction. 
As  part  of  such  reports  councils  will  be  able 
to  explore  mechanisms  and  strategenvs  for 
Improving  the  delivery  of  legal  services  within 
their  states  In  this  area,  local  Initiative  Is 
vital. 

Further.  I  bring  to  your  attention  our 
statutory  mandate  to  report  to  Congress 
within  two  years  regarding  the  feo-slblUty 
and  desirability  of  Instituting  alternative 
means  of  delivery  of  legal  services  to  the 
poor^altematlve,  that  Is.  to  the  present  staff 
attorney  system  This  study  will  Include  an 
evaluation  of  Judlcare  In  a  variety  of  con- 
texts as  well  as  an  analysis  of  other  delivery 
schemes  Including  more  extensive  use  of 
paralegals  and  lay  advocates  In  certain  con- 
texts as  well  as  the  feasibility  of  prepaid 
plans  and  voucher  schemes.  We  seek  to  can- 
vass the  creative  and  critical  thoughts  of  all 
Interested  parties  both  as  to  substantive  Ideaa 
and  as  to  comments  on  the  methodology  the 
Corporation  chooses  to  employ  In  designing 
the  experimental  phases  of  Its  study  This 
effort  might  prove  to  be  the  most  far  reach- 
ing of  our  various  enterprises.  Analysis  and 
experimentation  In  this  area  could  Impact 
the  future  structure  of  the  legal  profession 
generally. 

The  Corporation  is  committed  to  taklre 
a  fresh  look  at  a  variety  of  delivery  schen.- 
We  shall  not  limit  ourselves  to  dlfferpr  • 
"payment"  mechanisms  but  consider,  as  well. 
varying  structurings  of  delivery  systems,  eg  . 
Intensive  use  of  paralegals,  clinics,  and  other 
Innovative  efficiencies  which  may  prove 
adaptable  to  our  mission.  The  mpthodologv 
of  such  Investigations  are  exceedingly  com- 
plex. Ultimately,  they  may  Include  the  u.se 
of  selected  "demonstration"  projects  as  well 
as  rigorous  conceptual  research. 
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In  this  regard  the  Corporation  Is  well  aware 
that  any  long-term  legal  services  strategy 
must  Include  varieties  of  roles  for  the  pri- 
vate bar.  Their  Impart  on  our  endeavors 
could  and  should  be  substantial  Our  1977 
budget  allocates  funds  to  support  •sabbati- 
cal" leaves  by  private  praftltlcners  who 
would  then  bring  their  specialized  .skills  to 
bear  on  pKJverty  law  Issue.s  Already.  In  some 
areas.  Judlcare  programs  directly  Involve  pri- 
vate courusel  in  poverty  law  work  Other 
forms  of  possible  renunieratlve  Involvement, 
Including  contracts  with  private  law  firm,' 
for  discrete  legal  tasks,  are  being  considered 

We  seek,  as  well,  to  spur  private  practi- 
tioners to  donate  time  and  energy  to  our 
enterprise.  Nascent  efforts  In  Texas  to  orga- 
nize retired  attorneys  In  aid  of  their  fellow 
elderly  ought  be  explored  in  all  50  states. 
In  New  York,  voltmteer  attorneys  from  large 
corporate  law  firms  man  a  Harlem  office  and 
take  work  back  to  their  Wall  Street  offices. 
In  Baltimore,  a  major  law  firm  has  opened 
its  own  ghetto  office  while  In  other  cities  the 
private  bar  Is  coming  to  the  aid  of  legal 
services  programs  beleaguered  with  rising 
caseloads.  Such  pilot  projects  must  be  multi- 
plied and  such  experiments  developed  as  a 
permanent   part    of   our   professional    fabric. 

These  are  times  of  new  beginnings  for 
legal  services  In  America,  The  turmoil  of  past 
years  has  abated.  The  Corporation  offers  and 
symbolizes  a  fresh  start  In  the  provision  of 
legal  services  to  the  poor.  Nonetheless,  the 
program  faces  a  variety  of  serious  policy  is- 
sues from  Its  Infancy,  If  we  fall  to  address 
them  we  may  well  discover  that  we  have 
chosen  by  default. 

Foremost  of  these  Is  the  problem  of  eligi- 
bility, necessarily  Intertwined  with  the  need 
to  naake  decisions  about  the  structuring  of 
consumer  access  and  definitions  about  "legal 
need.  ■  We  have  no  choice  but  to  make  Judg- 
ments as  to  who,  in  the  best  of  times,  falls 
within  our  cat<;hment  area  and  what  "legal 
needs."  in  the  worst  of  times,  we  are  pre- 
pared to  respond  to  on  a  priority  basl.s  Re- 
cent research  has  suggested  that  many  per- 
sons do  not  know  that  their  problem  Is  one 
which  can  be  dealt  with  by  lawyers  Shall 
the  Corporation  "beat  the  bushes"  for 
clients?  Should  we  take  problems  a.s  they 
come  through  the  door?  Can  we  develop  a 
rational  perspective  to  deal  with  problems 
of  eligibility  and  legal  need?  Is  this  an  area 
for  resource  allocation  by  our  client  com- 
munity and.  If  so,  how  should  such  decision- 
making be  structured? 

A  second  problem  we  face  is  that  of  access. 
The  Initial  funding  of  the  old  OEO  program 
was  based  neither  on  demographic  nor  geo- 
graphic con.slderattons  It  was  a  catch-as- 
catch-can  affair.  Some  areas  of  the  country, 
the  South  and  Southwest  particularly,  are 
grossly  underftmded  Other  areas,  such  as 
New  York,  have  pressing  and  compelling 
needs  If  we  are  to  grow  (and  to  argue  other- 
wise Is  unthinkable)  we  must  develop  some 
planned  policy  towards  access  under  condl- 
tloiiS  of  foreseeable  scarcity,  .Should  we.  as 
example,  favor  areas  least  well  covered,  areas 
where  new  infusion  of  monies  will  have  the 
most  Impact  or  areas  where  allocations  have 
been  most  efficiently  used?  These  allocation 
Issues  will  plague  us  over  the  next  few  years 

Certain  lessons  can  be  assimilated  from 
the  controversy  of  the  past  decade,  P'oremost 
among  these  is  the  recognition  that  much 
of  the  discussion  surrounding  legal  services 
has  been  staked  out  on  false  terrain.  The  de- 
bate has  reflected  rhetoric  as  much  rs  sub- 
stance. The  Ideological  lances  raised  for  or 
against  "law  reform"  misread  the  real  Issiies 
and  problems  surrounding  a  government- 
sponsored  legal  services  program.  The  Indi- 
gent client  desiring  a  divorce  or  seeking 
redress  over  a  consumer  grievance  has  tEe 
same  right  to  effective  covinsel  as  do  other 
citizens.  If  a  lawyer  need  take  on  the  gov- 
ernment or  a  large  corporation  to  vigorously 
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represent  his  client's  needs — so  be  it  Reins 
cannot  be  placed  on  creative  and  zealous  ad- 
vocacy Our  prop>er  concern  should  become 
one  of  fosteruig.  financially  and  otherwise, 
the  atmosphere  and  work  conditions  which 
ensure  professioTiallsm  at  every  level  It  is 
from  such  a  focus  that  a  strong  and  vital 
legal  services  program  will  find  sustenance. 
The  Department  of  Justice  a.side.  the  Cor- 
poration and  Its  grantees  are  perhaps  the 
Inrgest  collection  of  litigating  lawyers  under 
one  administrative  umbrella  In  the  country. 
The  scale  of  Its  operations  make  it  a  particu- 
larly appropriate  vehicle  to  explore  a  wide 
range  of  Issues  of  direct  relevance  to  the 
future  of  the  legal  profession.  The  Corpora- 
tion must  find  solutions  to  the  press  of  busi- 
ness caused  by  "mass  administrative  Jvistice" 
'^hlch  will  allow  for  lx)th  effective  client 
representation  and  systematic  efficiency  Sim- 
ilarly it  must  consider  developing  alternative 
means  of  dispute  resolution  In  cases  where 
the  litigation  model  cannot  prove  workable 
for  its  client  pwDpulation, 

Legal  services  is  not  merely  another  welfare 
program  spawned  out  of  the  visions  a:.d  fears 
of  the  mld-1960's.  It  Is  not  an  income  redis- 
tribution device.  Nor  does  lis  lmporta:5ce  lie 
merely  in  the  dollar  value  of  the  service  It 
provides  to  Indigent  clients.  Rather,  the  pro- 
trram  serves  to  reinforce  the  integrity  of  our 
Judicial  system.  Indeed,  legal  services  stands 
for  a  central  premise  upon  which  this  i.atlon 
was  conceived — equal  Justice  under  law,  Tne 
Corporation  will  provide  the  tools  to  ensure 
access  to  the  legal  system,  access  to  those 
Institutional  mechanisms  for  resolving  pri- 
vate disagreement  and  conflict  t<:  which  we 
all  adhere. 

Over  100  years  ago,  Alexis  de  Tocqueville 
noted  that  we  are  a  litigious  people.  The 
secure  belief  that  wrongs  may  be  remedied 
by  resort  to  the  courts  has  been  one  of  our 
peculiar  national  .strengths.  It  has  sened  as 
an  anchor  for  stability  and  an  incentive  to 
peaceful  change.  It  is  our  duty  and  our 
privilege  to  ejct^nd  that  certainty  to  all  seg- 
ments of  our  population,  I  invite  you  to  Join 
the  Corporation  in  Its  work  and  share  In 
these  new  beginnings  and  new  hope^ 

(These  remarks  are  drawn  from  a  talk 
before  the  annual  assembly  of  the  General 
Practice  Section  of  the  American  Bar  .Asso- 
ciation, Montreal,  Canada.  Aug.  9.  1975,  TTie 
views  expressed  are  those  of  tile  author  and 
are  not  meant  as  an  official  statement  by  the 
Legal  Services  Corporation  or  its  board  of 
directors,) 
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RETORT.  INC. 


HON.  JOSEPH  D.  EARLY 

OF    MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  12,  1976 

Mr.  EARLY.  Mr.  Speaker,  Mr.  E.  H. 
Ro-senberg,  president  of  Thomson  Na- 
tioiml  Press  Co.,  in  Franklin,  Mass..  and 
president  of  the  newly  formed  Retort, 
Inc.  an  organization  dedicated  to  edu- 
cating Americans  to  the  need  for  re- 
establi.shment  of  reason  and  equity  in  the 
field  of  product  liability  litigation  and 
insurance  co:npany  practices,  has  re- 
que.'=ted  that  I  place  the  following  re- 
leases describing  the  scope  and  purpose 
of  Retort,  Inc.,  in  the  Congressional 
Record. 

I  am  happy  to  cooperate  with  Mr  Ro- 
senberg in  his  efforts  to  call  attention  to 
this  new  organization  and  to  the  many 
inequities  that  exist  in  the  area  of  prod- 
uct liabDity. 

The  material  follows : 


Rktoet,  Inc. 

Retort,  Inc  is  a  newly-formed  national 
organization  dedicated  to  educating  America 
to  the  need  for  re-establishment  of  reason 
and  equity  In  the  field  of  product  liability 
litigation  and  Insurance  company  practices 
That  product  liability  has  become  a  crisis 
for  business  In  America  is  clear.  The  reasons 
this  has  happened  are  more  complex. 

The  consumer  movement  has  come  a  long 
way  since  its  inception  with  Ralph  Nader  In 
1965.  Consumerism,  which  began  a£  a  ripple 
of  protest  and  grew  to  a  flood  of  law  suits, 
opened  the  door  for  "champerty" — which 
was  once  Illegal  In  the  United  States  and  Is 
now  permitted  by  law.  Champerty  is  defined 
as  the  sharing  in  the  proceeds  of  litigation 
by  one  who  promotes  It  and  carries  it  on. 
This  is  jxjpularly  known  as  the  "contingency 
fee  system"  a-s  practiced  by  the  legal  pro- 
fession and  "subrogation"  as  practiced  by 
the  insurance  Industry,  Because  of  the  many 
law  suits  which  are  now  jiermitted  as  a  re- 
sult of  the  Restatement  of  Torts,  and  be- 
cause champerty  encourages  the  bringing 
of  these  suits,  industry  in  America  is  finding 
that  product  liability  insurance  is  no  longer 
available  at  a  co6t  it  can  afford.  No  Judg- 
ment need  be  found  against  the  manufac- 
turer by  a  jury:  In  fact.  SB'',  of  all  these 
suits  are  settled  out  of  court.  The  mere 
bringing  of  these  suits  results  in  "loss  con- 
trol" by  the  insuran.ce  industry  ,  ,  relations 
shorter   than    the    policy   period  non- 

renewal  ,  ,  ,  refusal  to  quote  ,         offers  of 
cciverage  equivalent  to  "bonding"  pre- 

mium increases  as  high  as  80Q'~c    and  more. 

As  consum.ers  we  purcha.se  and  use  a  prod- 
uct With  the  triist  that  the  manufacturer  has 
tised  all  the  skU;  and  knowledge  available  to 
him  to  insure  our  safety  The  Restatement  of 
Torts  (Second,  1965).  the  latest  evolution  of 
the  Common  Iaw,  was  intended  to  protect  us 
all  as  consumers  from  the  errors  of  mass  pro- 
duction. However,  strict  liability  under  the 
Common  Law  is  being  applied  not  only  to 
products  intended  for  the  genem!  public  who 
must  rely  upon  the  manufacturer,  but  also  to 
Industrial  products  sold  to  a  knowledgeable 
employer-user  As  the  owner  of  equipment. 
the  employer  must  share  the  financial  re- 
sponsibility for  the  safety  of  the  equipment 
operator,  the  ullmiate  'consumer". 

In  addition,  the  Restatement  of  Torts  Is 
being  liberally  interpreted  by  the  Judiciary 
to  apply  today's  laws  to  yesterday's  products 
and  services  delivered  as  much  as  fifty  or 
sixty  years  ago  in  an  entirely  different  social. 
economic,  and  technological  time  frame  The 
Restatement  of  Torts  was  WTitten  to  place 
financial  responsibility  only  on  the  manufac- 
turer. However,  indtistria!  equipment  is  nei- 
ther self-restoring  nor  everlasting  Because 
of  the  "exclusive  remedy  doctrine"  of  Work- 
men's Compensation  and  grandfather  clauses 
accepted  by  OSHA.  the  employer  has  little 
economic  incentive  nsw  to  follow  the  manu- 
facturers retrofit  recommendations  or  t-o  see 
that  the  equipment  !<:  used  and  maintained 
m  the  manner  Intended  by  the  manufacturer. 

The  attrition  of  responsibility  for  the  safe- 
ty of  our  citizens  should  not  be  limited  to 
one  class  of  society  when  it  is  self-evlde:.t 
that  the  users  of  equlpme:.t,  the  insurance 
companies  WTitlng  compensation  coverage, 
the  government  agency  promulgating  stand- 
ards, a:  d  the  operators  of  equipment  them- 
selves, ■with  their  union  representatives  have 
significant  parts  to  play  in  the  maintenance 
of  a  safe  working  environment. 


Scope  and  PtraposE  of  Retort,  Ikc. 

I.  ITils  corporation  is  organized  and  shall 
be  operated  exclusively  for  the  following  pur- 
poses: 

A.  On  behalf  of  businesses  operating  in  the 
United  States  which  are  concerned  with  the 
matter  of  their  Uabillty  for  injury  and  dam- 
age to  persons  using  their  products  and  or 
services,  to  engage  in  analysis,  study,  and  re- 
search with  respect  to  all  aspects  of.  or  re- 
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Utlng  to.  t^e  matter  of  liability  of  such  busi- 
nesses for  Injury  and  damage  to  fxirsons  using 
the  products  and  services  of  such  buslnasses 
In  the  United  States  and/or  to  the  metuis 
whereby  such  busmesses  can  protect  them- 
selves with  respect  to  such  liability  or  claUna 
thereof,  Including  without  limitation,  prod- 
ucts liability  Insurance  and  other  forms  of 
business  insurance,  at  a  cost  such  businesses 
can  afford,  and  reasonable  and  appropriate 
provisions  of  law  by  federal  and/or  state  leg- 
islation, administrative  regulations  or  rul- 
ings, and/or  Judicial  decisions;  to  develop 
proposals  and  recommendations  for  Imple- 
menting throughout  the  United  States  the 
results  of  such  analysis,  study  and  research; 
and  to  take  any  and  all  actions  as  may  be 
necessary  or  appropriate  to  have  any  or  all  of 
such  proposals  and  recommendations  put 
Into  effect  Including  without  limitation:  (1) 
presenting  such  analysis,  study  and  or  re- 
search, and'or  proposals  and  recommenda- 
tions to  the  public.  Including  courts.  Judges, 
lawyers,  legislators  and  other  public  officials, 
the  msurance  Industry  and  other  segments 
of  the  public,  by  public  discussion  groups, 
forums,  panels,  lectures,  articles,  participa- 
tion In  litigation  and  any  other  means,  (11) 
preparing  and/or  supporting  and  enactmt-nt 
of  federal  and  state  legislation.  (Ill)  prepar- 
ing and/or  supporting  promulgation  of  fed- 
eral and  state  administrative  regulations  and 
riiles;  (Iv)  participating  In  litigation  through 
the  tiling  of  briefs  or  otherwise;  and  (v)  as- 
sisting In  the  orgaul^satlon  of  the  public  or 
private  agencies,  Institutions  or  firms. 

B.  To  work  and  cooperate  with  local,  state 
and  federal  governments  and  governmental 
and  private  agencies,  organizations,  firms  and 
institutions  in  efforts  to  accomplish  one  or 
more  of  the  above  purposes. 


Retobt.  Inc. — Results  of  StrRVET 
I.  Companies  represented: 

A.  198  Included  (with  several  new  re- 
spouses  each  week). 

B.  Size: 

1 .  Employees : 

(a)  Ranging  from  20  to  more  than  1.000. 

(b)  Average — 80  to  100  employees. 

2.  Sales: 

(a)  Ranging  from  $250,000  to  $50,000,000 
annually. 

(b)  Average — $1,000,000  to  $3,000,000  an- 
nually. 

II.  Typical  Insurance  Problems: 

A.  Cancellation : 

1.  Most  companies  report  cancellation  at 
least  once,  many  more  than  once. 

2.  Several  were  cancelled  before  any  claims 
were  tiled. 

B.  Inability  to  obtain  product  liability  cov- 
erage : 

1.  Refusal  of  insurance  companies  to  even 
quote  on  products  coverage. 

2.  Ref\i.=al  of  Insurance  companies  to  pro- 
vide products  coverage  to  new  products  be- 
ing placed  on  the  market,  based  on  an- 
ticipated losses. 

3.  Refusal  of  coverage  with  a  flrst-Une  car- 
rier, forcing  coverage  In  the  'surplus'  or 
'specialty'  market  at  extremely  high  rates. 

C.  Skyrocketing  Insurance  premlums. 

D.  Insurance  premiums  so  high  as  to  be 
unaffordable.  forcing  liquidation  or  self-In- 
surance until  a  suit  forces  bankruptcy. 

III.  Examples  of  Premiums  Quoted  for 
Product  Liability  Coverage: 

A.  Common  deductibles  (per  claim)  : 

1.  Consumer  goods — $1,000  to  $10,000. 

2.  Machinery  industry — $5,000  to  $10,000. 

3.  Very  large  machinery  (turbines,  boilers, 
etc.) — $25,000  to  $50,000. 

B.  Specific  examples  cited : 

1.  Premium— $2,000  yearly  until  11/76 
when  cancelled  In  spite  of  the  fact  there  had 
been  no  claims.  New  coverage  quoted  by  two 
Insurance  companies: 

(a)  $300,000  coverage  for  minimum  of 
$25,000  yearly  (based  on  $3.00  per  hundred 
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dollars    gross    sales     volume,    difference    of 
which  would  be  billed). 

(b)  $8,000  yearly  plus  $10.99  per  thousand 
dollars  gross  sales  volume. 

2.  Premium  Increased  3/75  from  $4,000  to 
$10,000  annually.  7/75  policy  was  cancelled. 
New  coverage  was  quoted  at  $150,000  yearly 
for  $500,000  coverage  with  minimum  $5,000 
deductible.  Company  now  being  liquidated. 

3.  Coverage  cancelled  twice,  premium 
escalated  5.300%  smce  1968,  present  pre- 
mium $80,000  annually. 

4.  Company  of  $600,000  annual  sales,  cov- 
erage cancelled  five  times,  now  self-Insuring 
because  no  Insurance  can  be  obtained. 

5.  Cancelled  after  two  accidents  with  no 
claims  yet  paid,  new  coverage  quoted  $20,000 
aimually  plus  8%  of  sales  for  $300,000  cov- 
erage with  $10,000  deductible.  Now  self-In- 
suring. 

6.  Company  with  no  suits  in  prior  18 
months,  and  6  suits  In  4  years  before  that 
(on  30-40  year  old  machines) — premium  In- 
creased 100%. 

7.  Company  In  business  91  years,  no  suits 
until  2  years  ago,  3  suits  since — premium  In- 
creased 600%. 

8.  Company  In  business  138  years,  had  no 
suits  or  product  liability  Insurance  until  2 
suits  recently,  had  great  difficulty  obtaining 
coverage. 

9.  Company  In  business  52  years,  most  suits 
on  older  equipment,  premiums  Increased 
400^    after  two  cancellations. 

10.  Company  In  business  144  years,  pre- 
miums increased  from  $3,000  annually  to 
t25.0<X)  annually  at  renewal. 

U.  Coverage  cancelled  twice,  now  self-In- 
suring, only  coverape  available  quoted  as 
follows:  $80,000  annual  premium  for  first 
$100,000  coverage.  $60,000  for  next  $200,000 
coverage,  with  $7,500  deductible. 

12.  Premium  Increased  from  $15,000  to 
$80,000  at  renewal. 

13.  Premium  Increased  from  $3,000  to  $90.- 
000. 

14.  Quote  from  Machinery  Dealers  National 
Association : 

"Dealer  insurance  rates  In  one  year  have 
climbed  from  60c  per  $1,000  In  saies  to  $3- 
3.50  per  $1,000  In  sales,  with  30%  of  existing 
policies  being  cancelled." 

IV.  Product  Liability  Lawsuits: 

A.  Increases: 

1.  Defense  Research  Institute  (Association 
of  defense  attorneys)  reports  Malpractice 
suits  number  15,000  annually  while  product 
liability  suits  are  now  1.500.000  annually. 

2.  There  were  less  than  60,000  product 
liability  suits  annually  In  the  mid  1960"8. 

B.  Typical  Suits: 

1.  Damages  asked  are  seldom  for  less  than 
$1,000,000.  with  suits  of  $3-5.000.000  occur- 
ring more  and  more  frequently. 

2.  98%  of  suits  filed  are  settled  out  of 
court. 

3.  Average  settlement  Is  $20.000-$50.000. 


May  12,  1976 


CURBING    ADMINISTRATTVE 
RULEMAKING 

HON.  LEO  C.  ZEFERETTI 

OF    NIW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  12.  1976 

Mr.  ZEFERETTI  Mr.  Speaker,  most 
Americans  are  deeply  concerned  over  the 
unresponsiveness  of  government  and 
how  Federal  rule.s  are  made  without  per- 
mission of  the  people  or  their  representa- 
tives. In  fact,  many  such  rules  are  made 
without  even  the  knowledge  of  most  af- 
fected parties. 

Now,  becau.se  of  a  rising  volume  of 
public  protest  and  discontent.  Congress 
has  Isolated  and  identified  one  of  the 


main  causes  of  government  abuse  of 
power  in  the  form  of  the  adminiitrallve 
rulemaking  pro<es.s.  A  Federal  agency  or 
department  can  decide  that  it  wants  to 
r^o  thing.s  in  a  certain  way.  Rather  than 
asj>.  CouKress  for  permission  t.>  act,  and 
usually  wltliout  ascertaining  what  effect 
an  action  will  iiave,  the  Federal  entity 
simply  i.)ublislU'.s  a  proposed  rulf  Any 
sucli  rule  mert-ly  mu.st  be  publi.sliod  in 
the  Federal  Kcki.^Ut.  a  lillle-known  daily 
ILsting  of  admi:.i.st:anve  actions  taken 
by  the  executive  branch  of  government 
Once  that  proixj.^-fd  rule  is  publi.shcd  and 
adopted  by  the  Fi'deral  a^;cncy.  it  lia.--  the 
force  of  law.  Nt  iUu-r  Cui.gri'.s.s  ov  tin-  pub- 
lic will  have  had  any  input  in  the  de- 
cision, which  often  can  and  dues  have 
the  fartliest  reaching  con-sequence.-^ 

These  rules  can  cover  any  area  of  Fed- 
eral Involvement,  ranging  from  meat  re- 
grading  and  closing  important  decision- 
making meetings  to  public  scrutiny,  to 
computer  procurement  and  privacy  reg- 
ulations. 

Here  is  a  question  with  profound  im- 
plications. Who  has  ultimate  resporusibil- 
ity  of  lawmaking  under  our  form  of  gov- 
ernment? Is  it  the  elected  representatives 
of  the  people  or  an  unelected  bureauc- 
racy? As  this  flow  of  rules  continues  to 
roll  out  from  Washington,  affecting  and 
often  harming  many  millions  of  Ameri- 
cans, it  is  clear  that  Congress  must  get 
some  kind  of  handle  and  control  over 
this  strategic  process. 

Congress  is  taking  initial  important 
steps  to  bring  administrative  rulemakinK 
under  closer  .scrutiny  and  control.  A  bill 
has  been  introduced,  commanding  wide 
bipartisan  support,  which  would,  once 
enacted,  subject  al]  proposed  adminis- 
trative rulemaking  to  strict  congre.s- 
sional  review.  Once  it  pa.ssed.  ConKress 
could  disappro\e  proposed  rule.s  and 
could  also  require  reconsideration  of  an.v 
of  them,  especially  If  any  are  found  to 
be  unnecessary,  abusive  of  the  public 
interest  or  clearly  outside  the  intent  of 
Congress.  I  believe  this  is  an  absolutely 
vital  piece  of  legislation,  especially  be- 
cause of  the  impact,  number  and  lack  of 
control  over  these  actions. 

Growth  of  this  body  of  rules  and  tiie 
vast  leeway  government  now  has  in  mak- 
ing them  constitutes  a  significant  erosion 
of  our  personal  liberties.  There  are  many 
ways  of  taking  away  the  rights  and  free- 
doms of  any  ix^ople  in  any  society.  Some- 
times it  has  been  done  at  the  point  of 
a  gun,  and  other  times  it  comes  in  the 
form  of  a  flood  of  paperwork,  creating 
new  rules  under  which  i^eople  are  re- 
quired to  live.  Either  way,  we  are  less 
free.  It  is  my  fervent  hope  tliat  tlie  Ad- 
ministrative Rulemaking  Reform  Act  of 
1976  Is  passed  bv  the  Congress. 


REFORM  OF  THE  RAPE  LAWS  AT 
THE  FEDERAL  LEVEL 


HON.  JOE  MOAKLEY 

OF   MAs.s.\Lin:srrTS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENT ATTVTS 

Wednesday,  May  12.  1976 

Mr  MOAKT.EY  Mr  Speaker,  today  T 
would  like  to  submit  another  in  a  .series 
of  letters  which  I  have  received  in  re- 
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sponse  to  H.R.  13237.  a  bill  to  revise  the 
rape  provLsions  in  title  18  of  the  Unit«d 
States  Code 

Organizations,  as  well  as  individuals, 
have  t.:i ken  the  time  to  supply  me  with 
thPir  remarks  concerning  the  bill. 

One  such  letter  was  received  from  Ms. 
Kanl  Klin^ibeil.  M.S.W..  A.C.S.W..  proj- 
ect director  for  the  Sexual  A.ssault 
Center,  at  the  Harbor  View  Medical  Cen- 
ter, m  Seattle,  Wash.  It  follows: 

Dear  Repeeskntativf  Moaklet:  I  hope  this 
letter  will  still  be  of  s'^me  use  to  you  In  the 
CXmgress'  consideration  of  H.R  1 1603.  For  the 
past  two  months,  we  have  been  totally  occu- 
pied with  requirements  of  our  present  fund- 
ing source,  as  well  a.s  applying  to  the  Natlon.-il 
Center  for  Rape  Prevention  and  Control  for 
research  monies.  Therefore,  the  delay  in  this 
letter. 

Washington  Is  one  State  in  which  almost 
all  the  proposals  In  HR  11603  are  already 
part  of  State  law  «as  of  September.  1975) 
We  assume  you  have  a  copy  of  cur  new  State 
Iftw  We  have  had  very  little  experience  with 
how  the  changes  In  State  law  affect  victim 
and  or  offender 

At  the  Sexual  Assault  Center,  our  expe- 
rience l.s  exclusively  with  victims  of  sexual 
as.sault.  so  mv  comments  wrlll  be  restricted  to 
how  H.R.  11603  might  potentially  affect  vic- 
tims. We  support  Including  the  new  defini- 
tion of  "sexual  as.sault"  rather  than  "rape"; 
the  latter  Is  extremely  limiting  The  realities 


of  life  as  we  have  seen  them  In  over  800 
victims  over  the  past  three  years  are:  first. 
people  assault  other  people  sexually  with  ob- 
jects other  than  penises  (e.g..  fingers,  foreign 
objects)  and  In  orifices  of  the  l>ody  other 
than  vaginas  (mouths,  rectums);  the  experi- 
ence of  being  penetrated  In  any  part  of  the 
bodv  against  one's  will  and  without  ones 
consent  can  be  just  as  traumatizing  as  forced 
vaguial  entry  by  a  penis.  SecoMdly.  men  sex- 
ually assault  other  men.  Men  also  assault 
chUdren  of  both  sexes.  It  Ls  important  that 
the  langufi^-'e  of  the  law  be  non-sex  specific  so 
that  male  and  child,  as  well  as  female,  vic- 
tims are  protected  by  law.  (We  have  never 
seen  a  male  victim  who  was  sexually  asaulted 
by  a  female,  but  undoubtedly  such  abuse 
also  occurs.) 

From  our  case  experiences  in  counseling 
victln-LS  and  their  families,  it  1b  our  strong 
Impres^sion  that  protertmg  the  adrnts-sabillty 
of  a  victim's  prior  sexual  activity  is  very 
important.  This  protection  encourages  more 
women  to  report  and  pro.-ecute  sex  offenders 
and  al.so  makes  the  experience  of  prosecution 
less  painful  and  embarrassing  for  the  vic- 
tim and  her/his  family. 

I  would  like  to  make  some  special  com- 
ments on  the  procedures  you  have  set  forth 
for  medical  examination  of  victims,  since 
this  Is  the  Sexual  Assault  Center's  area  of 
expertise.  It  Is  imperative  that  a  victim  give 
an  informed  consent  to  any  medical  exami- 
nation for  evidence  gathering.  It  is,  in  our 
opinion,  not  neces-vary  'or  the  victim  to  be 


exaimned  by  a  physician  of  the  same  sex  In 
every  medical  setting  I  know  of.  this  would. 
m  reality,  mean  an  extremely  long  wait  for 
the  victim  before  a  female  physician  would 
be  available,  and  in  some  medical  settings, 
a  virtual  impossibility.  We  have  found  that 
sensitivity  and  understanding  on  the  part 
of  physicians  and  criminal  justice  system 
personnel  is  more  important  than  their  gen- 
der, I  object  to  stressing  the  necessity  of 
female  physicians  i  lor  female  victimf)  in 
that  it  assumes  that  a  person  of  the  same 
sex  win  be  seixsitlve  to  the  victim  In  our  ex- 
perience, we  have  worked  with  extremely  sen- 
sitive male  physician.^  as  well  as  some  un- 
tisually  insensitive  female  physicians  and 
policewomen. 

I  see  no  purpose  m  Insisting  that  a  law 
enlorcemeni  officer  be  present  for  the  medi- 
cal examination  The  chato  of  evidence  issue 
rests  on  the  a.ssumption  that  the  victim  and, 
or  physician  will  secretly  manufacture  and, 
or  hide  evidence  This  Is  absurd  and  Is  one 
of  many  hold-overs  from  our  deeply  founded 
myths  about  women  "crying  rape'  to  retali- 
ate against  men. 

Overall.  I  support  your  introduction  of  this 
legislation.   The  States  of  this  nation   need 
leiidershlp   in  this   area   of   legislation    If  we 
can  be  of  any  more  specific  help  to  you  m 
this    matter,    please    cont.act    us    again     Our 
respon.se  next  time  should  be  mo.c  timely. 
Sincerely. 
Karh,  Klingbeii..  MS  W  ,  A  C  S  W'.. 
Project  Directo',  Sexual  Assault  Center 
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The  House  met  at  12  o'clock  noon. 

Rev.  Robert  S.  E>avis,  pastor,  Long 
Reach  Church  of  God,  Columbia.  Md., 
offered  the  following  prayer: 

O  thr  depth  of  the  riches  both  of  the 
u'isdovi  and  knowledge  of  God!  how  un- 
searchable are  His  judgments  and  His 
u^ays  pcusi  finding  out. — Romans  11:  33. 

O  Lord,  our  God,  we  praise  You  for 
Your  great  faithfulness  to  us.  You  have 
forever  been  gracious  and  kind.  We  can- 
not imderstand  Ycur  love.  A  love  so  great. 
You  gave  Your  Son  to  die  for  our  sins. 
May  we  t'ra-sp  the  significance  of  Your 
long  suffering  with  us.  Urging  us  to  put 
our  total  trust  in  Christ  in  order  to  ex- 
perience real  peace. 

We  pray  that  the  glorious  light  of  the 
Lord  Jesus  shine  in  the  hearts  of  these 
men  and  women  who  deliberate  in  this 
great  Chamber.  Grant  wisdom  and 
knowledge  to  all  those  who  come  to  You. 
In  the  name  of  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord. 
Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 


The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  has  exam- 
ined the  Journal  of  the  last  day's  pro- 
ceedings and  announces  to  the  House  his 
approval  thereof. 

Without  objection,  the  Journal  stands 
approved. 

There  was  no  objection. 


current  resolution  'S.  Con.  Res.  109'  en- 
titled "A  concurrent  resolution  setting 
forth  the  congressional  budget  of  the 
U.S.  Government  for  the  fiscal  year  1977" 
(and  revising  the  congressional  budget 
for  the  transition  quarter  beginning 
July  1,  1976 )  and  that  the  Senate  receded 
from  its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  House  with  an  amendment 
in  which  concurrence  of  the  House  is  re- 
quested to  the  foregoing  concurrent 
resolution. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  agrees  to  the  report  of  the  com- 
mittee of  conference  on  the  dLsagreeing 
votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the  amend- 
ments of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  'H.R. 
765G I  entitled  "An  act  to  enable  cattle 
producers  to  establish,  finance,  and  carry 
out  a  coordinated  program  of  research, 
producer  and  consumer  information,  and 
promotion  to  improve,  maintain,  and  de- 
velop markets  for  cattle,  beef,  and  beef 
products". 

REV.  ROBERT  S.  DAVIS 

(Mr.  BYRON  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1  min- 
ute and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  BYRON.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  a  pleas- 
ure to  welcome  here  this  morning  the 
Reverend  Robert  S.  Davis.  Long  Reach 
Church  of  God,  Coliunbia.  Md. 


The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Lou- 
isiana? 

There  was  no  objection. 


PERMISSION  TO  FILE  CONFERENCE 
REPORT  ON  H.R.   13172 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  managers  may 
have  until  midnight  tonight  to  file  a  con- 
ference report  on  the  bill  (H.R.  13172) 
making  supplemental  appropriations  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  1976.  and 
the  period  ending  September  30.  1976, 
and  for  other  purposes. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Texas"' 

There  was  no  objection. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  SENATE 

A  message  from  the  Senate  by  Mr. 
Sparrow,  one  of  its  clerks,  announced 
that  the  Senate  agrees  to  the  report  of 
the  committee  of  conference  on  the  dis- 
agreeing votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the 
amendments  of  the  House  to  the  con- 


PERMISSION  FOR  COMMITTEE  ON 
RULES  TO  FILE  CERTAIN  PRIVI- 
LEGED REPORTS 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  the  Com- 
mittee on  Rules  may  have  until  midnight 
tonight  to  file  certain  privileged  reports. 


A  POINT  OF  PERSONAL 
PRIVILEGE 

Mr.  OBEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  to  a 
question  of  personal  privilege  based  upon 
certain  allegations  made  by  Common 
Cause,  which  impugned  my  good  faith 
as  a  Representative. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  from 
Wisconsin  (Mr.  Obey*  is  recognized  for 
1  hour. 

Mr.  OBEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  its  most 
recent  newsletter  Common  Cause  printed 
a  list  of  Members  of  this  House  who  it 
said  had  "made  commitments  to  support 
public  financing  of  congressional  election 
campaigns  and  then  reneged  on  their 
promises  when  the  issue  came  to  a  vote 
in  the  House  April  1."  I  was  listed  as  one 
of  100  Members  who  had  "abandoned 
their  commitment"  by  voting  against  the 
Burton  amendment  to  the  bill  reconsti- 
tuting the  Federal  Election  Commission, 
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and  whose  Integrity  was  therefore  called 
into  (lue.s'.lon  by  Mr   Qardner. 

Yesterday.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  a  result  of 
a  phone  conversation  with  Common 
Cau.se,  I  received  a  letter  from  Mr  Gard- 
ner which  In  essence  retracted  the  Com- 
mon Cause  chancre  that  I  "reneged"  on 
niv  cifnmutnient  to  support  public  fi- 
nancing. I  salute  Mr.  Gardner  for  this 
willingness  to  set  the  record  straight. 
Mr  Speaker.  I  think  this  episode  requires 
some  comment. 

It  was  not  I  who  changed  positions  on 
public  financing.  It  was  Common  Cau.se. 
In  1975  I  did  indeed  lend  my  support  to 
the  principle  of  public  financing  by  co- 
authoring  the  Burton-Anderson  bill, 
H.R.  9100.  That  bill  made  It  possible  for 
any  candidate  for  Congress  who  could 
raise  $5,000  in  contributions  of  less  than 
$100  to  "double  his  money"  by  receiving 
Federal  matching  funds. 

In  March  of  1976  Common  Cause 
changed  tlie  public  financing  plan  it  sup- 
ported by  doubling  from  $5,000  to  $10,000 
the  amount  a  candidate  would  have  to 
raise  in  small  private  contributions  be- 
fore being  eligible  for  public  financing 
Common  Cause  and  the  amendment's 
sponsor  agreed  to  that  change  without 
either  informing  or  con.sultlng  those  like 
my.self  who  coauthored  the  original  bill. 
That  change  was  locked  into  the  Burton 
amendment  by  a  closed  rule  which  auto- 
matically denied  me  or  anyone  else  an 
opportunity  to  even  offer  an  amendment 
to  return  the  bill  to  its  original  form 

The  $10,000  private  contribution 
threshold  might  have  been  reasonable  in 
wealthy  urban  areas  where  political 
candidates  spend  money  like  water.  But 
in  my  district  the  practical  effect  would 
have  been  to  make  it  virtually  impoj^ible 
for  my  Republican  opponent  to  qualify 
for  matching  funds  while  I,  because  of 
the  advantages  of  incumbency,  could 
easily  have  qualified.  My  Republican  op- 
ponent in  the  last  congressional  election 
raLsed  only  $2,825  in  contributions  of  less 
than  $100.  It  would  have  been  difficult 
for  him  to  reach  the  $5,000  threshold 
contained  in  the  original  bill,  which  I 
cosponsored  but  with  the  added  incen- 
tive of  public  matching  funds,  it  would 
have  been  possible  It  would  have  been 
virtually  impossible,  however,  for  him  to 
meet  the  new  threshold  in  tlie  Common 
Cause  supported  Burton  amendment, 
which  I  voted  against. 

As  Mr.  Gardner's  letter  of  retraction 
indicates.  I  went  to  Common  Cause 
lobbyist  Fred  Werthelmer  before  the 
Burton  bill  was  brought  to  the  floor  and 
told  him  that  if  the  original  threshold 
was  not  retained,  I  would  not  support  the 
Burton  bill.  I  told  him  I  did  not  think  it 
was  healthy  for  thresholds  to  be  placed 
so  high  that  even  a  major  party  non- 
incumbent  candidate  could  not  qualify 
for  public  matching  money,  while  an  in- 
cumbent with  much  easier  access  to 
small  campaign  contributions  could.  I 
told  him  I  did  not  want  to  be  In  a  posi- 
tion where  I,  as  an  incumbent,  coiild 
qualify  for  Federal  matching  funds.  thu.s 
doubling  my  money,  while  my  lesser 
known  Republican  challenger  would 
have  no  chance  of  doing  so. 

That  situation  would  not  increase 
competition  for  public  office.  It  would 


dimini.sh  it  It  would  not  Increase  chal- 
lenges to  Incumbents:  it  would  become 
rather  a  "sweetheart  deal"  for  incum- 
bents. If  Mr.  Gardner  or  any  other  mem- 
ber of  Common  Cause  would  like  to  take 
the  position  that  it  is  healthy  to  have  a 
law  on  the  books  which  makes  it  easy 
for  me  to  double  my  campaign  contribu- 
tions with  the  use  of  public  money  while 
my  Republican  opponent  has  no  real 
prospect  of  doing  the  same.  I  would  be 
happy  to  debate  that  question  with  him. 

As  Mr.  Gardner's  letter  of  retraction 
now  indicates.  Common  Cause  knows 
that  I  made  no  promise  to  support  the 
Burton  amendment  In  fact,  I  made  just 
the  opposite  promise  to  representatives 
of  Common  Cause. 

The  disturbing  aspect  of  thus  episode. 
Mr.  Speaker.  Ls  not  the  position  which 
Common  Cause  and  Mr.  Gardner  have 
taken  on  this  Issue.  They  have  the  same 
right  to  be  wrong  as  any  other  American. 

The  truly  disturbing  aspect  of  the 
whole  affair  1.",  the  apparent  inability  of 
Common  Cause  to  recognize  that  good 
people  can  differ  without  bringing  into 
question  their  integrity.  That  attitude  is 
elitist  and  entirely  inappropriate  for  an 
organization  whose  ostensible  goal  is  the 
elevation  of  the  practice  of  politics  in 
this  country. 

If  that  tendency  Is  not  corrected,  it 
will  not  only  damage  Common  Cause; 
it  will  damage  causes  such  as  public 
financing  of  elections  which  I  have  sup- 
ported since  before  Common  Cause  was 
born. 

Mr  Speaker,  as  I  said.  1  appreciate 
Mr  Gardner's  willingness  to  set  the  mat- 
ter straight.  That  is  an  honorable  thing 
to  do.  Because  he  has.  I  would  have  seen 
no  need  to  comment  on  It  at  all  had  not 
Common  Cause's  original  charges  re- 
ceived wide  distribution  in  my  district 
last  weekend. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  include  a  copy  of  Mr.  Gardner's 
letter  in  the  Record  at  this  point. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  'Wis- 
consin? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  letter  referred  to  follows: 
Common  Cause. 
Washington.  DC.  May  12,  1976. 
Hon.  David  Obey, 
V.S.  House  of  Representatives, 
Washington.  DC. 

Dear  Represent athte  Obey  :  I  understand 
that  you  have  raised  some  questions  con- 
cerning the  article  appearing  In  the  March- 
April  Common  Cause  newsletter.  FrontLlne, 
which  listed  you  as  one  of  "100  Representa- 
tives who  had  made  commitments  to  sup- 
port public  financing  of  Congressional  cam- 
paigns (and  then)  reneged  on  their  prom- 
ises when  the  Issue  came  to  a  vote  In  the 
House  April  1."  I  would  like  to  take  this 
opportunity  to  set  forth  the  following  facts 
concerning  that  article  and  your  position  on 
Congressional  public  financing  as  we  under- 
stand It ; 

(1)  As  the  article  Indicated,  you  did  co- 
sponsor  the  bin  (H.R.  PI 00)  Introduced  last 
July  31  by  Reps.  Phil  Burton  and  John 
Anderson  to  provide  for  pi: bile  funds  on  a 
matching  basis  to  Congressional  candidates, 
and  you  did  vote  against  the  amendment 
offered  by  Rep.  Burton  on  April  1  to  provide 
for  CongTe8.<5lonal  public  financing. 

(2)  Due  to  our  view  of  the  amendment's 
basic  similarity  to  the  earlier  bill  which  you 
and  220  other  Hovise  members  had  co-spon- 


sorpd.  wp  felt  that  our  members  should  ask 
questloii.s  of  thoftc  who  supi>orted  the  bill 
but  then  (ipfK>f-'d  the  nmendnient 

(3)  While  we  nin.'ildprpd  the  provl.slons 
111  the  Burttui  uriiendrn«'nt  Ui  be  es.seiitlftilv 
the  .same  a.s  tho.so  In  the  prevlouKly  Intro- 
duced Burt<>n- Andersen  bill,  and  wrote  the 
artUle  accordingly.  I  tiow  recognize  that 
you  believe  that  there  was  a  substantial 
difference  t>etween  the  two  nipa.sures  due  to 
the  higher  threshold  contained  in  the 
amendment  (I.e  (10.000  raised  In  contri- 
butions In  amounts  of  SlOO  or  less,  rather 
than  »6.000,  as  In  the  bill). 

(4)  We  are  aware  that  you  made  no 
specific  commitment  to  vote  for  the  Burton 
amendment  In  Its  final  form. 

(5)  I  have  been  Informed  that  prior  to 
the  vote  on  the  Burton  amendment  you  ex- 
plained to  Common  Cause  Vice  President 
Fred  Werthelmer  your  concern  that  the 
amendment's  higher  Uireshold  would  serl- 
ou-sly  discriminate  against  challengers  and 
protect  Incumbents  and  that  you  stated  your 
Intention  to  vote  against  the  amendment 
unless  the  lower  threshold  were  restored  I 
also  understand  that  Mr  Werthelmer  ex- 
pressed our  disagreement  with  your  position. 

(6)  We  are  aware  that  when  the  thres- 
hold was  not.  and  la  fact  could  not  be. 
lowered  (due  to  the  imposition  of  a  closed 
rule  on  the  amendment),  you  voted  against 
the  amendment. 

Thus,  though  you  and  we  differ  on  the 
fundamental  Importance  of  the  Increased 
threshold,  we  do  recognize  that  your  vote 
was  consistent  with  your  statement  to  Mr. 
werthelmer  shortly  before  the  vote.  This 
letter  should  therefore  make  It  clear,  that 
we  understand  that  the  vote  you  cast  against 
the  Burton  amendment  was  based  on  your 
concern  about  the  precise  wording  of  the 
Burton  amendment — i  e.  Its  higher  thresh- 
old— rather  than  on  any  lessening  of  your 
support  for  the  objective,  which  we  share, 
of  obtaining  public  financing  of  Congres- 
sional elections.  I  hope  we  will  be  able  to 
work  together  la  the  months  ahead  to 
achieve  that  goal. 
Sincerely. 

John  Gardner. 

Mr.  RONCALIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr  OBEY.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Wyoming. 

Mr  RONCALIO  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

I  want  to  thank  my  friend  in  the  well, 
the  gentleman  from  WLsconsin  *  Mr. 
Obey>,  thoroughly  and  completely  for 
the  excellent  position  that  he  has  taken. 

I  am  one  of  the  Members  of  the  House, 
one  of  the  100.  whose  integrity  was  chal- 
lenged by  Common  Cause  Common 
Cause  gave  wide  distribution  in  the  State 
of  'Wyoming  to  my  position,  claiming  that 
I  had  reneged  on  my  word,  as  they  did 
in  the  case  of  the  gentleman  in  the  well. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  Is  the  second  time  in 
my  political  career  that  Common  Cause 
has.  in  effect,  called  me  a  prevaricator 
and  one  who  has  gone  back  on  my  word. 

They  published  a  year  and  a  half  ago 
false  Information  regarding  labor  con- 
tributions to  my  campaign.  I  received  a 
letter  of  apology  from  Mr.  Gardner  on 
that  also. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  hope  that  this  will  help 
call  the  attention  of  all  critics  of  Con- 
t;ress  to  the  fact  that  a  little  temperance 
and  a  little  fairness  In  their  treatment 
of  us  Ls  also  In  order. 

Mr.  CONTE  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  OBEY.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts. 
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Mr  CONTE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to 
commend  the  gentleman  in  the  well. 

I  took  the  oppaslte  side  of  that  par- 
ticular i.ssue.  but  this  is  not  the  first 
time  that  Common  CaiLse  has  carelessly 
impugned  the  motives  of  a  Member  of 
Congress. 

On  the  tax  reform  bill.  Common  Cause 
raised  a  similar  question  about  tlie  Mikva 
amendment,  which  proposed  to  bar  a 
taxpayer  who  had  a  loss  on  real  estate 
holdings  from  applying  that  lo.s.s  to  an- 
other business  venture  There  was  a  vote 
and  226  Members  voted  to  defeat  the 
Mikva  amendment. 

Right  after  that  vote.  Common  Cause 
announced  the  names  of  100  Congress- 
men who  had  received  a  contribution 
from  the  Real  Estate  Political  Education 
Committee  and  insinuated  that  these 
Members  voted  against  the  Mikva 
amendment  only  because  they  had  re- 
ceived a  campaign  contribution. 

My  votes  have  never  been  affected— 
and  they  never  will  be  affected— by  po- 
litical contributions. 

The  whole  idea  of  buying  votes  or  ex- 
changing votes  for  contributions  Ls  re- 
pulsive to  me.  I  deeply  resented  the  im- 
plication that  my  vote  on  the  Mikva 
amendment  was  Influenced  bv  a  cam- 
paign contribution. 

It  is  absolutely  ridiculous  to  think  that 
I  keep  track  of  contributors  to  my  cam- 
paign and  trj-  to  match  their  wishes  with 
the  issues  that  come  up  on  the  floor  I 
have  always  taken  great  pains  to  keep 
my  campaign  activity  completely  sepa- 
rate from  my  ofUclal  duties  and  func- 
tions. All  of  my  contributions  and  the 
records  on  them  are  handled  by  a  sepa- 
rate campaign  committee.  For  the  most 
part,  I  do  not  know  who  gave  to  my 
campaign,  and.  when  it  comes  down  to 
voting  on  specific  Lssue^.  I  could  care  less 
I  was  really  surprised  that  Common 
Cause  had  picked  this  Lssue  to  insinuate 
that  there  was  .some  kind  of  foul  play. 
With  mLschievous  glee.  Common  Cause 
reported  that  I  had  voted  with  the  real 
estate  people  on  the  Mikva  amendment. 
But  did  Common  Cause  also  report  that 
on  tR'o  other  amendments  on  the  same 
bill,  the  so-called  Corman  and  Jones 
amendments,  that  I  vot^-d  against  the 
wishes  of  the  real  estate  people?  No, 
That  is  not  fair  play. 

In  this  case.  Common  Cau.se's  machi- 
nations served  to  remind  us  of  a  warning 
from  Nietzsche:  "Distrust  all  in  whom 
the  impulse  to  punish  Ls  powerful." 

Mr.  MOSS  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  OBEY.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  California. 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like 
to  say  that  I  wa.-  one  of  the  125  listed  by 
Common  Caase  as  having  reneged  on  a 
commitment.  I  made  no  commitment, 
and  in  a  subsequent  conversation  with 
Mr.  Cole  of  Common  Caase.  I  had  a  com- 
mitment from  him  that  he  would  send 
a  letter  correcting  the  record. 

To  this  moment.  Mr  Speaker  I  have 
received  no  letter Jrom  Mr.  Cole 

Mr.  OBEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  received  my 
letter.  I  hope  the  gentleman  from  Call- 
lomla  receives  his 

Mr.  BURKE  of  Massachusetts.  Mr 
Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 


Mr.  OBEY.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  BURKE  of  Massachusetts,  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  just  want  to  point  out  that 
Common  Cause  questioned  my  record  on 
the  vote  on  that  matter,  but  I  was  in 
the  Bethesda  Hospital.  I  had  been  paired 
on  votes  to  go  along  on  the  same  vote  as 
cast  by  the  majority  leader  and  had 
given  instructions  with  respect  to  all 
\otes  cast  during  my  authorized  absence. 

In  fact.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  year  I  have 
a  committee  to  reject  contributions  I 
am  not  accepting  any  contributions  and 
I  am  not  spending  any  money  in  the  cam- 
paign. I  might  add  that  I  have  no  op- 
position, that  I  am  aware  of  at  the  pres- 
ent time. 


MESSAGES  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT 

Sundr>'  messages  in  writing  from  the 
President  of  the  United  States  were  com- 
municated to  the  Hcu.=;e  by  Mr.  Roddy, 
one  of  his  secretaries,  who  also  informed 
the  House  that  on  May  12.  1976,  the 
President  approved  and  signed  a  bill  rf 
the  Hoase  of  the  following  title: 

H  R.  11876.  An  act  to  amend  the  Water 
Resources  Planning  Act  (79  Stat.  244)  as 
amended. 


.•\UTHORIZATION  OF  APPROPRIA- 
TIONS .\ND  ADMINISTRATI-VE 
MATTERS  RELATING  TO  THE  U.S. 
INTERNATIONAL  TRADE  COMMIS- 
SION 

Mr.  ULLMAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  for  the  immediate 
consideration  of  the  bill  (H.R,  13396'  to 
authorize  appropriations  to  the  Interna- 
tional Trade  Commission  for  fi.scal  year 
1977.  to  provide  for  greater  efficiency  in 
the  administration  of  such  Commission, 
and  to  provide  for  the  continuation  of 
certain  reports  by  such  CommLssion  re- 
garding synthetic  organic  chemicals, 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  bill  was  favorably 
reported  to  the  House  by  the  Committee 
ton  Ways  and  Means. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bm. 
Tlie  SPEAKER.  Ls  there  objection  to 
tlie  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ore- 
gon? 

Mr.  CONABLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  resenting 
the  right  to  object. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  genUeman  from 
New  York  reserves  the  right  to  object. 

Mr.  GIBBONS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CONABLE,  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Florida, 

Mr  GIBBONS,  Mr.  Sjwaker,  the  pur- 
pose of  H.R,  13396  Ls  to  authorize  ap- 
propnations  to  the  U.S.  International 
Trade  Commission  for  Hscal  year  1977.  to 
provide  for  greater  efficiency  in  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  CommLssion.  and  to 
provide  for  the  continuation  of  certain 
reix)rt';  by  the  CommLssion  on  chemicals. 
The  International  Trade  Commission  is 
an  independent  agency,  which  advises 
both  the  Congress  and  the  Executive  on 
trade  and  teriff  matters.  It  has  a  semi- 
judicial  function  of  decisionmaking  un- 
der various  ti-ade  .statutes,  such  as  de- 
terminations of  possible  injurj-  to  U.S. 
domestic  industry  due  to  increased  im- 
ports. 


The  provifions  of  this  bill  result  from 
extensive  oversight  and  review  of  the 
Commission's  activities  by  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Trade  of  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means.  The  subcommittee  held 
public  hearings  on  February  19  and  met 
in  closed  executive  session  with  the  six 
Commissioners  on  March  4  A  number  of 
problens  in  the  operation  and  manage- 
ment of  the  Commission  were  brought  to 
tne  attention  of  the  subcommittee  dur- 
ing this  review  which  appear  to  be  en- 
dangering the  Commission's  reputation 
and  effectiveness  The  committee  Ls  con- 
vinced that  legislative  changes  and  guid- 
ance are  necessary  to  prcxnote  effective 
reorganLzation  and  better  management 
and  administration  of  tlie  Commission. 

The  Trade  Act  of  1974  requires  that  the 
authorization  of  appropriations  for  the 
CommLssion  be  estabhshed  by  law  begin- 
nLng  with  fiscal  year  1977,  H.R.  13396 
provides  a  1-year  authorization  for  fiscal 
year  1977  not  to  exceed  $11,339,000.  This 
amount  is  S200.000  less  than  that  re- 
quested by  the  CommLssion  The  commit- 
tee believes,  however,  that  authorization 
of  the  full  amount  L-;  not  warranted  in 
view  of  the  present  high  personnel  va- 
cancy rate  and  unsatisfactorv-  personnel- 
management  situation  at  the  Commis- 
sion The  authorization  for  only  1  year  Ls 
approDriat-e  under  the  present  circum- 
stances to  enable  the  Congress  to  fulfill 
it<;  oversight  responsibility  of  periodic  re- 
\iew  of  CommLssion  operations. 

The  bill  permanently  limit<:  the  au- 
thorization of  fund.^  for  personal  staff 
assigned  to  the  six  Commissioners  to  a 
total  of  26  employees — 4  staff  for  each 
ConiniLssioner  and  6  staff  for  the  Chair- 
man, The  committee  believes  that  the 
limit  prondes  sufficient  staff  for  each 
Commissioner's  individual  needs  and  to 
handle  the  increased  administrative  re- 
sponsibilities propo.sed  for  the  Chairman, 
The  committee  is  concerned  that  pro- 
liferation of  personal  staff  without  ILmit 
would  add  to  the  unsatisfactory-  working 
relr-tioa^hip  between  some  Commis- 
sioners and  staff  and  not  contribute  to 
efficient  and  effective  operation  of  the 
Commission  as  a  whole, 

H.R.  13396  also  makes  changes  in  the 
selection  of  the  Chairman  and  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  CommLssion  Studies 
of  needed  reorganization  of  the  Com- 
mission have  proposed  that  greater  ad- 
ministrative responsibilitie'=  be  vested  in 
the  Chairman.  Most  of  the  Commis- 
sioners agree  with  his  view  but  have  been 
unable  to  agree  on  a  reorganization  plan 
for  several  years  due  in  part  to  what  they 
regard  as  a  legislative  record  of  congre*;- 
sional  opposition  to  a  strong  Commission 
Chairman.  Consequently,  all  six  Commis- 
sioners have  continued  to  deal  with  pro- 
cedural and  managerial  Lssue-:,  which 
h.'ive  preempted  their  time  from  substan- 
ti\e  work  and  further  contributed  to 
di\isivene.ss  in  the  Commission 

H  R,  13396  would  make  the  Chairman 
responsible  for  all  administrative  matters 
of  the  Commission  However,  the  Chair- 
man would  be  responsible  for  initiating 
but  all  Commissioners  would  retain  re- 
sponsibility for  final  approval  of  admin- 
istrative action  in  three  important  areas: 
employment  and  discharge  of  key  per- 
sonnel, except  for  the  personal  staff  of 
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the  CommLssioners;  external  relations 
Involving  liaison  with  the  Congress,  the 
Executive,  and  the  public;  and  the  Com- 
nussion  budget.  The  committee  believes 
that  all  Commissioners  should  leialn  in- 
dividual and  collective  r&sponsibillty  In 
those  administrative  areius  wiucli  bear 
directly  on  the  functioning  of  the  Com- 
mission as  an  objecUve.  independent, 
nonpartisan,  and  factfinding  botly 

Under  the  Trade  Act  of  1974  the 
Chairman  and  Vice  Chairman  of  the 
Commission  are  designated  on  a  rotating 
basis  for  an  18-month  term  This  method 
of  selection  was  intended  to  strengthen 
the  Independence  of  the  Commission  by 
removing  the  power  of  appointment  from 
the  President  under  previous  law  and  to 
assure  that  the  Commission  would  be 
headed  by  Commissioners  with  the  great- 
est experience. 

This  method  assumes,  however,  that 
all  Commissioners  have  the  desire  and 
the  administrative  and  leadership  abili- 
ties to  serve  as  an  effective  Chairman. 

The  committee  believes  that  a  reor- 
ganization of  the  Commission  that  gives 
the  office  of  the  Chairman  greater  ad- 
minLstrative  responsfcilities  requires  that 
the  Chairman  possesses  the  necessary 
abilities  to  fulfill  a  stronger  role  and 
command  the  respec  .  and  support  of  the 
majority  of  the  Con!  missloners.  Accord- 
ingly. H.R.  13396  an  ends  section  330  of 
the  Tariff  Act  of  193  i  to  provide  that  the 
Commission  shall  el  ct  one  of  the  Com- 
missioners as  Chair  nan  who  will  serve 
at  the  pleasure  of  t  le  Commission.  The 
term  of  office  woulc  be  lengthened  to  3 
years  with  possibK  reelection  by  the 
Commission  for  or  ;  additional  3-year 
term.  The  Commiss  oner  with  the  long- 
est continuous  serv  ce  would  be  Acting 
Chairman  during  s  ny  period  in  which 
there  is  no  Chairm  in. 

Finally,  the  bill  di  ects  the  Commission 
to  continue  througt:  1980  certain  reports 
on  the  production  a  id  trade  of  synthetic 
organic  chemicals,  [n  the  absence  of  a 
statutory  dlrectiv< .  the  Comr  sslon 
plans  to  phase  ou  these  repot  u  this 
year  as  suggested  ay  the  General  Ac- 
counting Office.  Tb  i  committee  believes 
that  continuation  o  '  these  reports  as  the 
sole  source  of  this  t  ^-pe  of  information  is 
warranted  In  light  of  the  user  interest 
expressed  to  the  s  ibcommlttee. 

The  Committee  reported  H.R.  13396 
favorably  without  Jimendment  and  rec- 
ommends its  iKi     i|'    by  the  House. 

Mr.  CON  ABM  Mi  Speaker.  I  with- 
draw my  reservatu  n  of  objection 


The  SPEAKER, 
the    request    of 
Oregon? 

Mr.  BAUMAN.  ^T 
the  right  to  object 
how  much  money 
thorization. 

Mr.   CONABLE 


[s  there  objection  to 
t  le    gentleman    from 


Speaker,  reserving 
I  would  like  to  know 
5  Involved  In  this  au- 


Mr.  Speaker.   If   the 

gentleman  will  yield,  the  actual  cost  Is 
$11,339,000  which  s  $200,000  less  than 
the  Commission  re  luested.  They  are  not 
expanding  their  s  aff.  There  are  some 
modest  changes  m  ide  in  the  organiza- 
tion of  the  Commls  ion  in  this  particular 
bill  and  this  Is  In  1  ne  with  the  previous 
budgets  they  have  I  ad, 

Mr.  BAUMAN.  I  Lr.  Speaker,  I  would 


say  to  the  gentleman  from  New  York 
that  I  have  some  reluctance  in  seeing 
bills  Invovlng  $11  million,  or  any  mU- 
lions  of  dollars  go  through  the  House  by 
imanimous  consent.  I  hope  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  is  going  to  request 
and  give  to  the  House  a  detailed  expla- 
nation on  each  of  these  blUs.  one  of 
which  I  am  told  Involves  $75  million 

Mr.  CONABLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  further? 

Mr.  BAUMAN.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  York. 

Mr.  CONABLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  is 
not  such  a  bill,  and  I  will  say  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Maryland  that  I  will  at 
this  point  give  a  full  evaluation  of  the 
legislation. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  in  support  of  H  R 
13396,  which  authorizes  appropriations 
for  the  International  Trade  Comml-ssion 
for  fl.scal  year  1977  and  makes  certain 
changes  In  existing  law  aimed  at  putting 
the  Commission's  admlnL^-tratlon  on  a 
more  sound  footing.  The  bill  also  provides 
for  the  continuation  of  certain  statistical 
reports  by  the  Commission  on  the  pro- 
duction, sales,  and  imports  of  synthetic 
organic  chemicals.  These  reports  pro- 
vide valuable  Information  to  private  in- 
dustry as  well  as  to  a  number  of  Gov- 
ernment agencies,  including  the  Office  of 
the  President's  Special  Representative 
for  Trade  Negotiations. 

AOTHOKreATlON     OF     APPROPRIATIONS 

The  Trade  Act  of  1974  requires  that  the 
authorization  of  appropriations  for  the 
International  Trade  Commission  be  es- 
tablished by  law.  The  objective  of  this 
legislative  change  was  to  strengthen  fur- 
ther the  Commission's  position  as  an  In- 
dependent agency  responsible  for  advis- 
ing both  the  executive  branch  and  the 
Congress  on  .sensitive  tariff  and  trade 
matters.  Although  the  Commission's 
budget  request  is  included  in  the  Presi- 
dent's budget.  It  Is  not  subject  to  revision 
in  the  executive  branch. 

Based  on  a  careful  review  of  the  Com- 
mission's budget  submission,  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means  proposes  an 
authorization  of  appropriations  for  fiscal 
year  1977  not  to  exceed  $11,339,000.  This 
Ogure  is  $200,000  below  the  amount  re- 
quested by  the  Conomlsslon.  The  pro- 
posed authorization  reduces  the  Commis- 
sion's budget  request  because  of  the  Com- 
mission's abnormally  high  personnel  va- 
cancy rate  and  reallocates  funds  as  be- 
tween the  Commission's  various  activi- 
ties. 

H.R.  13396  authorizes  appropriations 
for  the  International  Trade  Commission 
for  only  1  year.  The  committee  felt  that 
a  1-year  authorization  would  be  more  ap- 
propriate in  view  of  the  personnel  and 
management  problems  at  the  Commission 
over  the  past  year  and  In  view  of  the 
special  responsibility  of  the  Congress  with 
respect  to  the  Commission's  budget  and 
overall  operations. 

The  bill  establishes  a  statutory'  limit 
of  four  employees  who  may  .serve  on  the 
immediate  staffs  of  each  of  the  six  Com- 
missioners with  the  exception  of  the 
Chairman,  who  would  be  entitled  to  six 
employees.  This  step  Is  taken  In  an  effort 
to  avoid  the  proliferation  of  personal  staff 


creating  a  possible  source  of  furtlier  dis- 
sension within  the  CommLssion. 

OEOANIZATION  OF  TH«  COMMISSION  AND  ROLK  OF 
TUB    CHAIRMAN 

In  reviewing  the  authorization  of  ap- 
propriations for  the  International  Triule 
Commission,  the  Subcommittee  on  Tnuie, 
both  in  public  hearings  and  in  executive 
session   with    the   six   members    of    tiie 
Commission,  explored  problems  concern- 
ing   the    Commission's    adminLstration. 
These  hearings  came  in  the  wake  of  pub- 
lic disagreement  among  CommLssioners 
concerning  the  performance  of  the  Com- 
mLssion's  staff  and  indications  of  em- 
ployee unrest  and  morale  problems,  all  of 
wliich  appear  to  be  endangering  the  ef- 
fectiveness and  reputation  of  the  Com- 
mission both  domestically  and  abroad. 

It  became  clear  in  the  committee's  de- 
liberations concerning  the  Commissions 
internal  problems  that  the  current  ad- 
ministrative setup  at  the  Commission, 
particularly  with  respect  to  tlie  role  of 
the  Chairman,  was  inadequate  to  meet 
the  broad  responsibilities  assigned  to  the 
Commission  imder  the  Trade  Act  of  1974. 
The  essentially  weak  chairman  concept 
on  which  the  Commission  now  operates 
requires  all  six  Commissioners  to  be  ron- 
cemed  with  many  routine  administra- 
tive and  personnel  matters,  leaving  them 
less  time  to  deal  with  the  important,  sub- 
stantive questions  before  the  CommLs- 
sion. 

Section  II  of  H.R  13396  therefore 
amends  the  Tariff  Act  of  1930  with  re- 
spect to  the  selection  and  role  of  tlie 
Chairman  and  the  administration  of  the 
Commission. 

Under  present  law,  as  amended  by  the 
Trade  Act  of  1974.  the  Chairman  and 
Vice  Chairman  are  designated  on  a  ro- 
tating basis  and  serve  18-month  t^'rms. 
H.R.  13396  provides  for  the  election  of 
the  Chairman  by  the  six  Commis.sione.'s 
themselves  from  among  their  ranks  and 
changes  the  Chairman's  term  of  ofUrp  to 
3  years,  with  the  possibility  of  his  reflK- 
tlon  bv  the  Commission  for  one  addi- 
tional 3 -year  term.  The  position  of  Vice 
Chairman  would  be  eliminated:  the 
Commi.ssioner  with  the  longest  continu- 
ous service  would  serve  as  Acting  Chair- 
man during  any  period  in  which  there  L« 
no  Chairman. 

H.R.  13396  further  amends  the  Tar.? 
Act  of  1930  to  provide  that  the  Chairman 
of  the  Commission  shall  be  respoa^lble 
for  administrative  matters  of  the  Com- 
mission. However,  with  respect  t^  certali. 
administrative  questions  the  Chairman 
will  be  responsible  for  initial inp  action, 
but  the  Commission  must  give  its  ap- 
proval. Such  questions  Include  the  era- 
plovment  and  discharge  of  key  personnel, 
external  relations,  and  the  Commission's 
budget  request. 

Previous  studies  by  private  consult- 
ants, the  Office  of  Management  and 
Budget^-OMB— and  the  Government 
Accounting  Office— GAO— proposing  re- 
organl7.atlon  of  the  Commission  have  ur.- 
deriined  the  desirability  of  vesting  more 
of  the  administrative  functions  in  the  of- 
fice of  a  .strong  Chairman  and  the  nee^ 
for  greater  delegation  of  responsibilities 
to  appropriate  staff.  Prom  the  congres- 
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sional  viewpomt,  the  strong  chairman 
concept  no  longer  poses  the  danger  of  ex- 
CLUtive  bnuKh  jjredominance  over  the 
operations  of  the  CommLssion.  given  the 
expanded  9-year  tenure  of  Commission- 
ers and  the  elimination  ol  the  President's 
authority  to  designate  tlie  Chairman. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  urge  the  adoption  of 
this  imijortant  legislation. 

Mr.  BAUMAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  with- 
draw my  raservation  of  objection. 

Tlie  SPEAKER.  Ls  there  objection  to 
tlie  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Oregon? 

Til  ere  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  bill,  as  follows: 
H  R.  13396 

Be  It  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives    of    the    United     States    of 
America  In   Congress  assembled. 
Section  1.  Authorization  of  Appropriations. 

Subsection  (e)  of  section  330  of  the  Tariff 
Art  of  1930  (19  U.S.C.  1330(e)  )  Is  amended-  - 

(1)  by  Inserting  "(l)"  Immediately  before 
For":  and 

(2)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  paragraphs: 

•■(2)  (A)  There  are  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated to  the  Ckjmnxlsslon  for  necessary 
expenses  for  flscal  year  1977  not  to  exceed 
»n.339,000. 

"(B)  Nothing  In  subparagraph  (A)  shall 
authorize  appropriations  for  more  than — 
"(I)  four  employees  for  each  commissioner 
(other  than  the  commissioner  who  Is  the 
chairman  of  the  Commission)  who  serve  as 
the  personal  staff  of  the  commissioner.  a:id 
"(11)  six  employees  who  serve  a.s  the  per- 
sonal staff  ol  the  chairman  of  the  Commis- 
sion. 

"(3  I  There  are  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated to  the  Commission  for  each  fiscal  year 
after  September  30,  1976,  In  addition  to  any 
other  amounts  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated for  such  fiscal  year,  such  sums  a.s  may 
be  necessary  for  IncreaEes  authorised  by  law- 
la  salary,  pay,  retirement,  and  either  em- 
ployee benefits.". 

Sec.  2.  EixcnoN  of  Chairman;   Administra- 
tion OF  THE  Commission. 
(a)  In  General. — Subsection  (c)  of  section 
330    of    the    Tariff    Act    of    1930     (19    U.S.C. 
1330(c))    U  amended  to  read  as  follows; 

"(c)  Election  of  Chairman,  Administra- 
tion OF  THE  Commission. — 

"(1)  The  Commission  shall  elect  one  of 
the  commissioners  as  chairman,  wlio  shall 
nerve  as  chairman  at  the  pleasure  of  the 
Commission.  The  term  of  office  of  the  chair- 
man shall  be  three  years.  No  commissioner 
niay  be  elected  as  chairman  after  .serving  a.'? 
chairman  for  two  terms.  Dtirlnp  any  period 
In  which  there  is  no  chairman,  the  commis- 
sioner having  the  longest  period  of  con- 
tinuous service  as  a  comnUssloner  shall  act 
as  chairman. 

"(2)  A  majority  of  the  commissioners  in 
office  shall  constitute  a  quorum,  but  the 
Commission  may  function  notwithstanding 
vacancies.  No  commlsslonpr  shall  actively  en- 
gage In  any  business,  vocation,  or  employ- 
ment other  than  that  of  serving  as  a  com- 
missioner. 

"(3)  The  chairman  of  the  Commission  shall 
be  responsible  for  initiating,  and  the  Com- 
mission shall  be  respon.slble  for  approving, 
administrative  action  In  the  following  areas: 
"(A)  the  employment  and  discharge  of  key 
personnel  (other  than  personnel  referred  to 
In  subsection  (e)(2)(B),  the  employment 
and  discharge  of  which  shall  be  the  responsi- 
bility of  the  Individual  commissioner  con- 
cerned), 
"(B)   external  relations,  and 


"lO    the  budget  of  the  Commission. 
The   chairman  of   the   Commission  shall   be 
responsible  for  all  other  administrative  mat- 
ters of  the  Commission.". 

(b)  EFFEcn\-E  Date. — Paragraphs  (1)  and 
(2)  of  section  330(c)  of  the  TarifT  Act  of  1930 
(as  amended  by  subsection  (a)  )  shall  take 
effect  on  December  17,  1976.  Paragraphs  (3) 
and  (4)  of  such  section  330(c)  shall  take 
effect  on  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  thlB 
Act. 

Sec.  3.  Continuation  of  Reports  Wtth  Re- 
spect to  Synthetic  Organic  Chem- 
icals 
The    International    Trade    Commission    Is 
hereby  directed  to  make,  during  each  calen- 
dar year  ending  before  January  1,  1981,  re- 
ports with  respect  to  synthetic  organic  chem- 
icals  similar    in    scope   to    the   reports   made 
with  resp>ect  to  such  chemicals  for  the  cal- 
endar year  1974. 

Mr.  ALEXANDER.  Mr.  Speaker,  as 
many  of  our  colleagues  are  aware  the 
U.S.  vegetable  oil  industry,  particularly 
the  soybean  and  cottonseed  oil  segments. 
Is  experiencing  a  growing  competitive 
problem  with  the  expanding  availability 
of  foreign-produced  palm  oil. 

I  raise  this  matter  at  this  time  becau.se 
the  International  Trade  Commission  has 
considerable  responsibility  in  the  area  of 
studying  and  evaluating  the  impact  im- 
ported products  have  on  U.S  domestic  in- 
dustries. 

In  view  of  the  growth  and  production 
characteristics  of  oil  palms  the  competi- 
tive problems  now  being  experienced  not 
oiily  have  the  potential  for  extending  into 
the  late  1980's  but  of  increasing  in  se- 
verity. The  Issues  involved  are  complex 
having  both  domestic  and  international 
relatioiis  aspects.  I  have  written  to  tiie 
International  Trade  Commission  urging 
careful  examination  of  the  implications 
of  this  competitive  problem  and  the  need 
and  availability  of  relief  under  existing 
Federal  laws.  Today.  I  would  urge  the 
■Ways  and  Means  Committee  to  request 
prompt  action  from  the  ITC. 

At  this  ix)int,  I  would  like  to  make  my 
letter  to  the  ITC  a  part  of  the  Congres- 
sional Record: 
^Tr.  Wn.i.  E.  Leonard. 
Chairman, 

U.S.  International  Trade  Commission. 
Washington.  DC. 

Df-ab  Mb.  Chairman:  As  you  know,  the 
U.S.  vegetable  oil  Industry,  particularly  the 
cottonseed  and  .soybean  oil  segment.":  of  the 
Industry.  Is  facing  an  Increasingly  severe  com- 
petitive problem  In  domestic  markets  caused 
by  the  growth  of  the  availability  of  palm  oU. 
It  Is  my  under.standing  that  the  Com- 
mission Is  one  of  the  federal  departments 
and  agencies  currently  studying  this  situation 
with  the  intention  of  evaluating  present  and 
future  U.S.  pKjUcles  relatlnt:  to  the  importa- 
tion of  palm  oil  and  its  adverse  competitive 
Impact  on  the  existing  domestic  vegetable  ol! 
industry. 

I  have  supported,  and  expect  to  continue 
to  support,  policies  designed  to  promote  free 
trade  between  natloirs  and  fair  and  equitable 
competition  between  the  same  or  substltut- 
able  commodities,  where  ever  the  commodi- 
ties are  produced.  I  have  also  supported  the 
provision  of  direct  and  indh'-ect  aid  to  en- 
courage the  development  of  less  developed 
nations  In  the  belief  that  such  activity 
strengthens  the  markets  for  U.S.  products 
and  knowledge. 

Nevertheless,  It  appears  clear  that  the  evo- 
lution of  the  palm  oil  industry,  assisted  by 


foreign  aid.  and  Its  current  and  potential 
future  consequences  have  made  reevaluation 
of  U.S.  Importing  and  lending  {xjiicles  im- 
perative. The  issues  Involved  are  complex 
and  can  not,  I  believe,  be  considered  In  Iso- 
lation from  each  other  or  from  the  interna- 
tional miplicatlons  of  the  decisions  we  make 
The  major  share  of  the  palm  oil  exporting 
industry  ;?eem£  to  belong  to  Malaysia  and 
Indonesia  A  study  by  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  indicates  that  prices  for  Malay- 
sian palm  oil  In  Europe  during  the  1972-74 
period  have  been  higher  than  those  in  the 
Unit<Kl  S'„ates.  These  studies  also  point  to  a 
marked  difference  -n  the  price  relationships 
m  Europe  and  the  United  States  between 
soybean  and  palm  oil 

We  have  experienced  marked  Increases  In 
the  availability  of  palm  oil  as  a  result  of 
increa.'ied  plantings  since  1956.  Because  of 
the  growth  and  production  characteristics  of 
oU  palms  it  can  be  expeci.ed  that  this  avail- 
ability will  contir.ue  to  expand  through  the 
late  1980s 

In  view  of  these  data,  I  would  urge  that 
the  Commission  include  in  Its  study  a  care- 
ful examination  not  only  of  the  current  and 
mid-term  but  aLso  the  long-term  Impact  of 
competition  fromi  imported  palm  oil  on  the 
U.S  vegetable  oil  mdustry.  particularly  the 
soybean  and  cottonseed  oU  segmfnts  of  that 
Industry.  Thus  study,  I  believe,  should  '.'.- 
elude  an  examination  of  the  need  and  possi- 
bility of  providing  relief,  under  existing  fed- 
eral statutes,  to  the  US  vegetable  oil 
industry  from  the  adverse  effects  of  palm  off 
competition. 

Thank  you  for  the  assistance  which  you 
and  your  .staff  have  provided  me  In  the  past 
and  for  any  consideration  you  may  be  able 
to  give  my  request  in  this  matter.  With  kind- 
est regards.  I  am 
Sincerely. 

Bill  Alexander, 
Me-mher  of  Congress 

Mr.  TTTT.M.AN  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move 
the  previous  question  on  the  bill. 

The    previous    question    was    ordered. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the 
third  time,  and  pa.ssed.  and  a  motion  to 
reconsider  was  laid  on  the  table. 


GENERAL  LEAVE 


Mr.  IJLLMAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legL-^lative  days  ir.  which  to 
revise  and  extend  their  remarks  on  the 
bill  H  R    13396  just  pas.sed  by  the  House 

The  SPEAKER  Is  there  ob.iection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Oregon? 

There  was  no  objection. 


MEDICARE  EXTENSION 

AMENDMENTS 

Mr,  LTJJvlAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  for  the  immediate 
consideration  of  the  bill  -H.R.  13501  '  to 
extend  or  remove  certain  tune  limitations 
and  make  other  administrative  improve- 
ments in  the  medicare  program  under 
title  XVni  of  the  Social  Security  Act. 
which  was  unanimously  favorablj'  re- 
ported to  the  House  by  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Oregon? 
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Speaker.  I  re- 


I   thank   the 
the  Committee 


rly  nvinor  but 
mediiare  law. 


Mr    ROUSSEIX)T    Mr. 
serve  the  right  to  object. 

Mr    ROSTTINKOWSK:     Mr.  Speaker, 
will  the  gentleman  yield  |or  an  explana 
tion  of  Lliebill? 

Mr  ROUSSELOT.  I  yi^ld  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Illinois. 

Mr    rostenkowsk: 

gentleman  for  yielding. 

Mr  Speaker,  on  May  4, 
on   Ways   and   Means  uianlmously   or 
dered  reported  H  R.   13J31,  a  bill  that 
would  make  three  relati  i  ' 
necessary  changes  in  th( 
These  changes  must  be    cted  on  before 
July  1  in  order  to  avoid  certain  adverse 
effects    on    medicare    be  leflciaries    and 
health  care  providers. 

First,  the  bill  would  postpone  from 
July  1.  1976.  to  October  1,  1977.  the  ef- 
fective date  of  section  22  7  of  Public  Law 
92-603 — a  provision  whi(  h  established  a 
new  method  of  medicare  reimbursement 
for  services  of  teaching  ihysicians.  This 
delay  is  needed  to  alio  v  time  for  the 
Congress  to  determine  vhether  an  al- 
ternative approach  to  tea  ching  physician 
reimbursement  is  prefer!  ble. 

Second,  the  bill  woulc  provide  assur- 
ance that  an  economic  ir  dex.  used  in  de- 
termining medicare  "pre'  ailing  charges." 
w  ill  never  cause  prevailli  g  charges  to  be 
lower  than  they  were  in  fiscal  year  1975. 
Prevailing  charges  are  (  eilings  on  what 
medicare  will  recognlz(  as  reasonable 
charges  for  physicians'  i  ?rvlces. 

Third,  the  bill  would  assure  the  con- 
tinuation of  the  prac  ice.  which  the 
medicare  program  has  f  >llowed  since  Its 
inception,  of  updating  customary  and 
prevailing  charges— use<  in  determining 
physician  reimbursemer  L — each  year  as 
of  July  1. 

The  Committee  on  V  ays  and  Means 
has  determined— and  tl  e  Congressional 
Budget  Office  concurs—  ;hat  the  enact- 
ment of  these  provision  would  have  no 
budgetary  Impact.  The  )111  merely  pre- 
vents certain  changes  li  medicare  from 
taking  place,  and  thu;  continues  the 
present  program  without  change.  Because 
the  budget  figures  alr<  ady  assume  no 
change,  there  Is  not  bud  ;etary  impact. 

I  would  now  like  to  iiscuss  in  more 
detail  the  three  provisic  ns  of  the  bill. 

REIMBTTRSEMENT    FOR    SERV1(  E.S    OF    PHYSICIANS 
PHOVIDKD    IN    TEACHIN  ;    HOSPTTALS 

As  a  result  of  congr  ssional  concern 
about  the  lack  of  unifo  mity  In  the  ar- 
rangements developed  jnder  medicare 
for  reimbursing  teachli  g  physicians,  a 
provision  was  Included  1 1  the  1972  social 
security  amendments  t  deal  with  this 
problem.  This  provlslo  i  established  a 
new  reimbursement  a  pproach.  which 
proved  to  be  quite  contn  verslal.  Before  It 
was  allowed  to  take  efT<  ct.  amendments 
were  adopted  in  1973.  v  hich  authorized 
the  Institute  of  Medicine  i  of  the  National 
Academy  of  Sciences  to  undertake  a  de- 
tailed study  of  the  enthe  issue.  Pending 
completion  of  this  study  the  provision  of 
the  1972  amendments- -section  227  of 
Public  Law  92-603 — was  suspended. 

The  Institute's  completed  study  was 
submitted  to  the  Comml  tee  on  Ways  and 
Means  in  March  1976.  Because  of  the 


complexity  of  this  study  and  the  Lssues  it 
addresses,  the  committ.fe  has  not  yet  had 
suflQclent  time  to  consider  Uie  results  and 
develop  appropriate  legislation.  However, 
the  reimbursement  method  mandated  in 
the  1972  amendments  has  been  postponed 
only  until  July  1.  1976.  Since  the  Ways 
and  Means  Committee  plans  to  fully  re- 
examine the  entire  issue  of  reimbur.se- 
ment  for  teaching  physicians  in  the  light 
of  the  Institute's  study,  the  bill  would 
further  postpone  the  eCfective  date  of  the 
1972  reimbursement  provision,  until 
October  1.  1977.  This  would  allow  time 
for  the  committee  to  determine  whether 
an  alternative  approach  to  teaching  phy- 
.sician  reimbursement  would  be  prefer- 
able. 

ELIMINATION  OF  ROLLBACKS  IN  PREVAILING 
CHARGES  DUX  TO  APPLICATION  OF  THE  ECO- 
NOMIC   INDEX 

The  Social  Security  Amendments  of 
1972  (Public  Law  92-603)  Included  sev- 
eral provisions  designed  to  control  the 
escalating  costs  of  the  medicare  program. 
Among  these  was  an  economic  index  pro- 
vision designed  to  limit  yearly  increases 
in  prevailing  charges — the  ceilings  on 
what  medicare  will  recognize  as  reason- 
able charges  for  physicians'  services — by 
allowing  increases  only  to  the  extent 
justified  by  economic  data. 

Application  of  the  Index  In  July  1.  1975. 
however,  had  a  completely  unintended 
effect.  In  some  cases,  the  index  caused 
fiscal  year  1976  prevailing  charges  to  be 
rolled  back  below  fiscal  year  1975  prevail- 
ing charge  levels.  Out  of  a  concern  that 
this  rollback  was  having  an  adverse  ef- 
fect on  beneficiaries.  Congress  corrected 
the  problem  through  enactment  of  Public 
Law  94-182— December  31,  1975. 

It  has  come  to  the  attention  of  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means,  however, 
that  application  of  the  economic  Index 
In  i^erlods  after  fiscal  year  1976  will  once 
again  have  a  rollback  efifect — reducing 
some  prevailing  charges  to  leveLs  below 
what  they  were  in  fiscal  year  1975.  Al- 
though the  total  effect  of  the  rollback  In 
the  next  12  months  will  be  le.ss  than  in 
the  prior  fl.scal  year — and  will  in  the 
future  eventually  disappear— it  Ls  never- 
theless an  unintended  and  advense  effect, 
and  should  not  be  allowed  to  occur. 

The  bill  would  therefore  change  the 
law  to  eliminate  the  future  possibility  of 
rollbacks  in  prevailing  charges  due  to 
application  of  the  economic  index. 

UPDATING    OF    CUSTOMABT     AND    PRE\'AIL1NC 
CHARGES 

Under  present  medicare  law.  cus- 
tomary prevailing  charges — which  are 
used  to  determine  the  medicare  reason- 
able charge  for  a  physicians'  service — are 
updated  at  the  beginning  of  each  fiscal 
year.  In  years  prior  to  1976,  this  meant 
that  charges  were  updated  ever>'  July  1. 
with  tlie  update  based  on  actual  charges 
made  by  physicians  In  the  preceding  cal- 
endar year. 

Under  the  Congressional  Budget  and 
Impoundment  Control  Act  of  1974.  the 
beginning  of  the  governmental  fl.scal 
year  Ls  moved  from  July  1  to  October  1. 
A  consequence  for  the  medicare  program 
is  that  the  updating  of  customary  and 


prevailing  charges  will  henreforUi  Uike 
place  each  year  as  of  October  1  nither 
than  July  1 .  Thi.'^  will  happen  because  ex- 
isting medicare  law  calls  for  the  updat- 
Ini^  U)  occur  at  the  beginning  of  each 
fi.scal  year  Thus,  without  changes  in  the 
law.  there  will  be  a  delay  every  year  of 
three  additional  months  before  medicare 
will  recognize  fee  increases  that  have  0(  - 
curred  during  the  precedinp:  calendar 
year.  This  will  cause  reimbursement 
amounts  for  physicians'  services  to  be 
less  adequate  than  today — at  a  time 
when  many  physicians  and  beneficiaries 
already  believe  that  medicare  delays  too 
long  in  recognizing  Increases  In  fees. 

It  Is  the  primary  concern  of  the  com- 
mittee that  this  additional  3-month  lag 
would  have  a  direct  adverse  effect  on 
beneficiaries.  Even  fewer  physicians  than 
today  would  be  willing  to  accept  assign- 
ment to  claim.s — with  the  result  that  ad- 
ditional beneficiaries  would  have  to  pay 
out  of  their  pockets  the  increased  dif- 
ference between  the  medicare  reasonable 
charge  and  the  actiuil  charge  of  the 
physician. 

The  bill  would,  therefore,  maintain 
the  July  1  date  for  revising  prevailing 
and  customary  charges.  Irrespective  of 
the  overall  change  In  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment's fiscal  year. 

Mr  Speaker,  in  summary  let  me  say 
that  H  R  13501  would  merely  continue 
In  effect  certain  features  of  the  exi.<-tinK 
medicare  program  that  would  otherwise 
change  as  of  July  1  The  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means  unanimously  reported 
the  bill.  I  urge  its  adoption. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Mr  Speaker,  fur- 
ther re.servlng  the  right  to  object,  what 
Is  the  cost  of  this  bill? 

Mr.  ROSTENKOWSK  I  There  is  an 
initial  co.st  estimate  of  over  $90  million. 
but  If  the  gentleman  will  turn  to  page 
5  of  the  committee  report.  In  a  letter 
from  Alice  Rlvlin,  the  Director  of  OMB, 
to  the  Chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means,  the  Congressional 
Budget  Office  cost  estimate  points  out 
that  there  Is  no  budgetary  impact,  be- 
cause the  provisions  of  this  bill  extend 
current  law. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  I  further  reserve 
the  right  to  object.  Mr.  Speaker. 

Mr.  MICHEL  Mr  Speaker,  will  th" 
gentleman  yield' 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  I  yield  to  my  col- 
league, the  gentleman  from  Illinois. 

Mr.  MICHEL.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

As  I  understand  It.  In  the  budget  reso- 
lution we  thought  we  were  going  to  be 
able  to  save  about  a  half  billion  dollars 
in  medicare.  However.  If  this  bill  is  en- 
acted, we  are  going  to  have  an  increase 
In  ph%'slclan  fees  cost  of  about  $75  mil- 
lion. 

Mr.  ROSTENKOWSKI.  Mr.  Speaker, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  I  will  be  glad  to 
vleld  to  the  gentleman  from  Illinoi.": 

Mr.  ROSTENKOWSKI.  I  thank  the 
gentleman  for  yielding. 

This  does  not  Increase  the  budget  fig- 
ures resolution.  This  legislation  does  not 
Increase  the  figures  in  the  budget  reso- 
lution. 
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Mr.  DUNCAN  of  Tennessee.  Mr. 
Speaker,  will  the  centleman  yield? 

Mr  ROUSSELOT  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Tennessee 

Mr  DUNCAN  of  Teiinessee.  I  thank  the 
gentleman  for  yielding. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  rLse  in  support  of  H.R. 
13501.  the  medicare  extension  amend- 
ment'; I  believe  that  tills  legislation,  al- 
though not  major  m  scope,  is  both  neces- 
sar>'  and  desirable. 

One  section  of  the  bill  would  provide 
additional  time,  during  which  Congress 
can  determine  the  most  appropriate  way 
for  medicare  to  reimbur.se  i'liysician.s  in 
teaching  hospitals  for  tlieir  services. 
Specifically,  the  implementation  of  sec- 
tion 227  of  Public  Law  92-603  would  be 
postponed  until  October  1,  1977. 

This  would  be  in  accordance  with  the 
suggestions  made  in  the  comprehensive 
study  prepared  for  the  Ways  and  Means 
Committee  by  the  Institute  of  Medicine. 
I  believe  that,  in  light  of  the  complexities 
Involved  when  decidinc  how  to  t>est  pro- 
vide for  reimbursement  to  physicians  in 
a  wide  variety  of  ho.spital  .settings  and 
professional    arrangements,    .such    addi- 
tional study  would  be  highly  ijeneficial. 
Another  section  of  H.R.  13501  would 
avoid  a  "rollback"   of  physicians'  pre- 
vailing charges,  so  that  medicare  w  ill  not 
be  reimbursing  physicians  at  a  lower  rate 
for  .services  performed  in  fiscal  year  1977 
than  for  the  .same  services  performed  in 
fiscal  1975.  Such  an  unintended  effect  of 
applying    the     "Economic    Fee    Index" 
called  for  in  Public  Law  92-603  was  pre- 
vented by  our  enactment  of  Public  Law 
94-182  this  past  December,  but  only  with 
respect  to  fi.scal  year  1976    H.R.  135501 
will  ensure  that  a  similar  mechanism  will 
prevent  such  a  rollback  for  fiscal  year 
1977  and  sut>scquent  years. 

Finally,  this  bill  would  rhanpe  the 
language  of  the  medicare  law  to  continue 
to  update  "customary"  and  prevaillnc  ' 
charges  of  physicians,  for  purposes  of 
medicare  reimbursement,  as  of  July  1 
each  year.  If  we  were  not  to  enact  this 
leelslation.  the  change  to  a  new  fi.scal 
year  would  mean  Uiat  such  charges 
would  be  updated  on  October  1  instead. 
Such  a  result  would  certainly  be  con- 
trar\'  to  the  intent  of  Congress  and  would 
be  most  unfair  to  our  medical  practi- 
tioners. Moreover,  the  real  impact  would 
fall  on  the  medicare  benefu  iaries  them- 
.selves.  since  physicians  undenstandably 
could  be  expected  to  be  less  willing  to  ac- 
cept assignment  of  claims.  Tins  would 
cau.se  increased  out-of-pocket  expendi- 
tures, and  hard.ship.  to  those  beneflri- 
aries,  and  should  not  be  allowed  to 
happen. 

Finally,  I  would  like  to  say  a  word 
about  the  matter  of  costs.  The  cost  of 
the  medicare  program  has  been  escalat- 
ing in  recent  years,  as  we  all  know,  and 
hopefully  we  will  be  sensible  enough  and 
wise  enough  to  enact  legislation  soon 
that  effective^'  puts  a  lid  on  the  cost  of 
this  extremeUv  valuable  jirourarn.  How- 
ever, the  enactment  of  H.R.  13501  will  not 
produce  any  additional  casts  to  the  pro- 
gram that  are  unwarranted  or  which 
were  not  anticipated.  Moreover,  to  not 
enact  this  legislation  would,  as  I  have 


just  indicated,  result  in  an  unjustifiable 
and  inequitable  redistribution  of  costs 
for  both  providers  and  beneficiaries. 

For  these  rea.sons.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
pleased  to  support  H.R.  13501  and  to 
urge  its  unanimous  passage  by  my 
colleagues 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Further  resening 
the  right  to  object,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ap- 
preciate the  fact  that  sometimes  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  works 
verj-  quickly.  All  I  am  trying  to  ask.  .since 
my  colleague,  the  gentleman  from  Illinois 
( Mr.  Michel  i  raises  the  issue,  is  does  this 
add  on  a  $75  million  potential  cost  or 
not? 

Mr.  DUNCAN  of  Tennessee.  It  Is  my 
understindin?  it  does  not.  It  is  within 
the  budget. 

Mr.  MICHEI..  Tlien.  what  is  the  neces- 
sity for  it?  Isn't  it  for  increased  fees  to 
phvsicians  in  the  transition  period. 

Mr.  ROSTENKOWSKI.  M\  the  bill 
does  Is  preserve  the  way  in  which  medi- 
care now  operates  under  present  law. 
There  is  no  increase  in  dollars  over  wiiat 
Is  already  in  the  budget. 

Mr.  DUNCAN  of  Tennessee.  And  it 
also  would  avoid  a  rollback. 

Mr  MICHEL.  Is  the  gentleman  saying 
this  bill  will  foreclose  a  rollback  of  the 
physicians'  fees  during  the  transition 
time. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Ls  that  the  main 
purpose  of  the  bill.  I  ask  my  colleague 
Mr.  ROSTENKOWSKI.  The  main  pur- 
pose IS  to  keep  on  updating  physicians' 
prevailing  charges  on  July  1.  as  medicare 
has  always  done.  This  is  where  the  main 
cost  effects  of  the  bill  lie. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  If  the  gentleman 
wiU  an.swer  the  question  of  my  colleague, 
the  gentleman  from  Illinois,  does  this 
prevent  a  rollback  during  the  transition 
period? 

Mr  ROSTENKOWSKI.  Yes.  it  does. 
The  cost  impact  of  avoiding  a  rollback  in 
prevailing  charges  is  S3  million  for  the 
transitional  fiscal  period,  and  $7  million 
for  fiscal  year  1977. 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Probably  more  appropri- 
atelv.  rather  than  a  rollback,  it  prevents 
a  rollback  of  the  increases  tliat  normally 
would  go  into  effect  if  updating  increases 
in  co.sts  is  not  permitted.  My  figures  on 
that  show  it  could  result  in  an  additional 
$75  mUlion. 

Mr.  ROSTENKOWSKI.  I  would  like  to 
point  out  to  the  gentleman  from  IlUnois 
that  all  the  cost  effects  of  this  bill  are 
already  accounted  for  in  the  budget. 
There  is  no  increase  of  $75  million. 

Mr.  MICHEL.  The  congressional  bud- 
get is  $20  billion  higher  than  what  the 
President  wants.  Is  this  an  integral  part 
of  it? 

Mr.  ROSTENKOWSKI.  No.  the  cost 
effects  are  also  included  in  the  adminis- 
tration's current  services  budget. 

Mr.  MICHEL.  But  not  for  the  transi- 
tional period. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Further  reserving 
the  right  to  object.  Mr.  Speaker. 

Mr.  ROSTENKOWSKI.  If  the  gentle- 
man will  yield,  the  assumptions  in  the 
Administration  budget  are  the  same  as- 
sumptions made  by  the  Budget  Commit- 


tee and,  I  might  add,  in  this  legislation 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Mr  Speaker,  I 
withdraw  my  reservation  of  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Oregon? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  bill,  as  follows : 
HJl.  13501 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assernbled.  That  section 
15(d)  of  Public  Law  93-233  las  amended  by 
section  7  (CI  of  Public  Law  93-368 1  is  amend- 
ed by  striking  out  'July  1.  1976'  and  insert- 
ing in  lieu  thereof  'October  1.  1977". 

Sec  2.  The  last  sentence  of  section  1842(b) 
(3  I  of  the  Sociai  Security  Act  l=  amended  by 
striking  out  "for  the  fiscal  year  beginning 
July  1.  1975."  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"for  the  twelve-month  period  beginning  on 
July  1  In  any  calendar  year  after  1974" 

Sec.  3.  lai  The  third  sentence  of  section 
1842 lb)  (3 1  of  the  Social  Security  .^ct  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  "prior  to  the  start 
of  the  fiscal  year  in  which  the  bill  is  sub- 
mitted or  the  request  for  payment  Is  made" 
In  clause  di)  and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof 
"prior  to  the  start  of  the  twelve-month  pe- 
riod I  beginning  July  1  of  each  yean  In 
which  the  bill  Is  submitted  or  the  request  for 
pavment  Is  made". 

('b)  The  fourth  sentence  of  section  1842 
( b )  ( 3  I  of  such  Act  Is  amended  by  striking 
out  "for  any  fiscal  year  beginning  aft«r  June 
30,  1973."  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "for 
any  twelve-month  period  i  beginning  after 
June  30.  19731  specified  in  clause  (U)  of  such 
sentence". 

(Ci  Section  204(7)  of  the  Fiscal  Year 
Transition  Act  is  amended  by  striking  out 
the  reference  to  section  1842ib)(3l  of  the 
Social  Security  .^ct 

Sex--  4.  The  amendments  made  by  section? 
2  and  3  of  this  Act  shall  be  effective  with 
respect  to  periods  beginning  a;t«r  June  30. 
1976,  except  that,  for  the  twelve-month  pe- 
riod beginning  July  1.  1976,  the  amendment.s 
made  by  section  3  shall  be  applicable  with 
respect  to  claims  filed  under  part  B  of  title 
XVrn  of  the  Social  Security  Act  (after 
June  30,  1976  and  before  July  1.  1977)  with  a 
carrier  designated  pursuant  to  section  1842 
of  such  Act  and  processed  by  such  carrier 
after  the  appropriate  changes  were  made 
pursuant  to  such  section  3  In  the  prevailing 
charge  levels  for  such  twelve-month  period 
under  the  third  and  fourth  sentences  of  sec- 
tion 1842 -b)  (3)   of  the  Social  Security  Act. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 


MAINTENANCE  OF  COMMON  TRUST 
FUND  BY  AFFILL^TED  BANKS 
Mr  ULLMAN  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  for  the  immediate 
consideration  of  the  bill  'H.R.  5071'  to 
amend  section  584  of  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Code  of  1954  with  respect  to  the 
treatment  of  affiliated  banks  for  pur- 
poses of  the  common  trust  fund  pro- 
visions of  such  code,  which  was  unani- 
mously reported  to  the  House  by  the 
Committee  on  W^a>'s  and  Means 

The  SPE.^KER.  Ls  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Oregon'' 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Mr.  Speaker,  re- 
serving the  right  to  object.  I  yield  to  my 
colleague,  the  gentleman  from  New  York 
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(Mr.  CoNABLE).  to  explain  this  legisla- 
tion 

Mr    CONABLE    Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding 

Mr  Speaker,  I  rLse  in  support  of  HJl. 
5071.  which  would  amend  tlie  Internal 
Fvfvenue  Code  of  1954  to  permit  the 
maintenance  of  common  trust  funds 
by  affiliated  bank.s  Under  the  pro- 
vLsion.s  of  present  law.  a  common  trust 
fund  may  be  set  up  and  maintained 
by  a  bank  and  tlie  fund  will  not  be  sub- 
je<'t  to  Federal  Income  taxation,  ina.s- 
inuch  a.s  income  will  be  taxed  directly 
to  the  participants  in  the  fund.  A  fund 
can  qualify  as  a  common  trust  fund  If 
nKuiUained  by  a  bank  for  investment  of 
nionev.^  which  the  bank  has  received  in 
its  fUiuciary  capacity  and  in  accordance 
with  certam  rules  and  regulations  set  by 
the  Comptroller  of  the  Currency. 

The  u.^e  of"  such  common  trust  funds 
pemiit.-^  a  bank  to  diversify  the  invest- 
ment of  funds  which  it  holds  in  trust. 
At  present,  tlie  Internal  Revenue  Service 
t«ikes  the  position  that  a  fund  cannot  be 
treated  as  a  common  trust  fund  if  a 
member  bank  of  a  bank  holding  company 
accepts  moneys  for  inclusion  in  the  fund 
fruin  other  member  banks  of  that  bank 
holding  company  also  acting  in  their 
1  apacity  as  fiduciaries.  We  understand 
that  the  Service  takes  the  additional 
pasition  that  even  if  the  various  mem- 
ber banks  of  a  bank  holding  company 
act  as  cotrastees  of  a  common  fund,  the 
fund  will  not  qualify  as  a  common  triLst 
fund  for  Federal  income  tax  purposes. 

In  the  opinion  of  the  committee.  It 
seems  that  there  should  be  no  difference 
between  tax  treatment  accorded  a  com- 
mon fund  by  banks  in  such  a  situation 
with  that  accorded  a  single  bank  with 
multiple  branches  in  a  State  where 
branch  banking  Is  permitted.  The  com- 
mittee received  correspondence  from  the 
Comptroller  of  Currency  indicating  his 
office's  support  of  this  bill.  That  letter 
Indicated  that  the  Comptroller  would 
not  encounter  additional  difficulty  in 
regulating  and  administering  common 
triLst  funds  maintained  by  affiliated 
banks  and  that,  in  addition,  the  legLsla- 
tion  would  be  beneficial  since  It  would 
enable  smaller  banks  to  obtain  the  ad- 
vantages of  a  diversified  trust  fund  for 
moneys  held  in  their  fiduciary  capacity. 
The  Comptroller  also  referred  to  the 
ability  which  this  legislation  would  give 
smaller  banks  to  accept  smaller  trust 
accounts. 

H  R.  5071  would  permit  the  mainte- 
nance of  common  trust  funds  by  aCftli- 
ated  banks  by  providing  that  when  such 
banks  become  members  of  an  affiliated 
group  they  will  be  treated  as  one  bank 
for  the  period  of  affiliation  and  that 
they  may  therefore  contribute  funds  held 
in  their  fiduciary'  capacities  to  a  common 
trust  fund.  The  requirements  for  affilia- 
tion are  as  presently  defined  in  section 
1504  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code,  and 
generally  refer  to  80  percent  ownership 
in  the  various  affiliates  within  the  group. 

This  bill  would  apply  to  taxable  years 
beginning  after  December  31.  1975.  The 
committee  and  the  Treasury  Department 
have  estimated  that  this  bill  would  have 
at  most  a  negligible  effect  on  Federal 
tax  revenues.  I  urge  Its  enactment. 


Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Mr.  Speaker,  fur- 
ther reserving  the  right  to  object,  does 
this  require  any  budgetary  authority? 

Mr.  CONABLE.  It  does  not. 

Mr.  ULLMAN.  It  does  not. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Mr  Speaker.  I 
thank  the  gentleman,  and  I  withdraw 
my  reservation  of  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ore- 
gon? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

H.R. 5071 

Be  it  enacted  &y  the  Senate  and  Hoxiae 
of  Representatives  o/  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  sec- 
tion 684 (a)  of  the  Internal  Reveinie  Ccxle 
of  1954  (relating  to  common  trtiBt  funda) 
Is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  sentence:  "For  purposes  of 
thl.s  subsection,  two  or  more  ba.nk.«>  which 
are  members  of  the  same  afflllat<«d  grimp 
(within  the  meaning  of  section  1504)  shall 
be  treated  as  one  bank  for  the  period  of 
affiliation  with  respect  to  any  fund  of  which 
any  of  the  member  banks  Is  trustee  or  two 
or  more  of  the  member  banks  are  cotrustees  ". 

Sec.  3.  The  amendment  made  by  the  first 
section  of  this  Act  shall  apply  to  taxable 
years  beginning  after  December  31,  1974. 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ment: 

Page  2.  line  5.  strike  out  "1974'  and  Insert 
"1975". 

The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 
to. 

Mr.  ULLMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  bill 
before  us — H.R.  5071 — modifies  the  rules 
relating  to  the  maintenance  of  common 
trust  funds  by  banks. 

Under  present  law.  a  bank  may  main- 
tain a  common  trust  fund,  the  income  of 
which  Is  taxed  to  the  participants  rather 
than  the  fund  being  taxed  as  a  corpora- 
tion, for  the  collective  Investment  and 
reinvestment  of  moneys  transferred  to 
the  bank  in  Its  fiduciary  capacity. 

The  Internal  Revenue  Service  has 
ruled  that  a  fund  maintained  by  a  mem- 
ber bank  of  a  bank  holding  company 
will  not  qualify  as  a  common  trust 
fund  if  it  accepts  contributions  to  the 
fund  by  other  member  banks  or  trust 
companies  acting  in  a  fiduciary  capacity. 

The  Ways  and  Means  Committee  con- 
cluded that  the  tax  treatment  now  ac- 
corded to  a  common  trust  fund  main- 
tained by  one  bank,  should  be  extended 
so  as  to  permit  two  or  more  banks  to 
maintain  a  common  trust  fund  where 
those  banks  are  affiliated  under  Internal 
Revenue  Code  rules,  that  is,  where  there 
is  a  common  parent  corporation  and  at 
least  80-percent  stock  ownenshlp.  Since 
this  bill  does  not  change  the  banking 
laws,  it  will  have  a  practical  effect  only 
in  those  cases  where  the  banking  laws 
permit  such  affiliated  corporation  ar- 
rangements to  operate. 

Tlie  committee  sees  no  reason  for  a 
difference  in  tax  treatment  in  these  cases 
and  no  reason  why  the  pooling  of  the 
trust  funds  for  investment  purposes 
should  not  be  permitted. 

Accordingly,  the  bill  amends  the  pro- 
visions dealing  with  common  trust  funds 
to  provide  that,  when  banks  become 
members  of  the  same  affiliated  group, 
they  are.  for  purposes  of  the  common 
trust  fimd  provision,  to  be   treated  as 


one  bank  for  the  period  of  their  affilia- 
tion. Thus,  if  banks  are  affiliated,  they 
may  contribute  funds  held  in  their  ca- 
pacity as  trustee,  executor,  administra- 
tor, or  guardian  to  a  common  tru.st  fund. 
Under  the  bill,  the  affiliated  group  of 
banks  may  maintain  a  cummon  tru.'^t 
fund  if  any  member  of  the  group  serves 
as  trustee. 

Tlie  bill  applies  to  taxable  years  be- 
ginning after  Decemljer  31,  1975. 

Mr.  Speaker,  tlie  Treasury  Department 
supports  tliLs  bill  and  the  Comptroller 
of  the  Currency  has  written  to  the  Ways 
and  Means  Committee  to  urge  favorable 
action  on  this  legislation 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  the  House  to  ap- 
prove H.R.  5071.  allowing  maintenaiue 
of  common  trust  funds  by  affiliated 
banks. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  enpro.K.^ed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 


DEVICES  OTHKR  THAN  ST.\MPS  ON 
DISTILLED  SPIRITS  CONTAINERS 
AS  EVIDENCE  OF  TAX  PAYMENTS 

Mr.  ULLMAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  a.'^k 
unanimous  consent  for  the  immediate 
consideration  of  the  bill  'HR  7228'  to 
amend  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of 
1954  to  permit  the  authorization  of 
means  other  than  stamps  on  containers 
of  distilled  ,spirlt.s  as  evidence  of  tax  pay- 
ment, which  was  reported  favorably  to 
the  House  by  the  Conmiittee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  tlie  bill 

The  SPEAKER  Is  there  objection  to 
the  reque.-^t  of  the  gentleman  from 
Oregon? 

Mr.  DUNCAN  of  Tennessee.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  reserve  the  right  to  object. 

Mr  ULIJWAN  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DUNCAN  of  Tenne.ssee  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Oregon. 

Mr.  UL1.MAN.  Mr  Speaker,  H  R.  7228 
authorizes  the  Treasury  Department  to 
use  device^s  other  than  stamps  as  evi- 
dence of  the  payment  of  the  Federal  ex- 
cise tax  on  distilled  spirits. 

Under  present  law.  each  distilled  spir- 
its container  must  carry  a  stamp  as  evi- 
dence that  the  Federal  excise  tax  on  dis- 
tilled spirits  has  been  iiald.  Tlie  stamp  is 
attached  In  such  a  way  that  the  stamp  is 
broken  when  the  bottle  or  other  con- 
tainer is  opened.  When  broken,  the 
stamp  Is  made  void  and  is  not  reusable 
The  stamps  now  in  use  are  printed  by 
the  Bureau  of  Engraving  and  Printing 
and  are  sold  In  strips  to  distillers  and 
bottlers  who  attach  them  to  the  con- 
tainers. Under  present  law.  only  the 
Treasury  Department  may  prepare  and 
dl.stribute  the  strip  stamp.s 

Recent  developments  in  the  tech- 
nology of  container  closures  suggest  that 
It  might  be  simpler  for  distillers  and 
bottlers  to  use  devices  other  than  paper 
stamps  as  evidence  of  payment  of  the 
Federal  excise  tax  on  distilled  spirits. 

It  may  be  possible  now  to  manufacture 
a  container  closure  of  plastic  or  metiil 
on  which  the  evidence  of  excise  tax  pay- 
ment may  be  printed,  imprinted,  or  em- 
bossed It  is  believed  tliat  the  closure 
could  be  designed  to  break  the  portion 
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that  is  the  evidence  of  tax  payment 
when  the  container  is  opened.  That  would 
void  tlie  stamp  and  prevent  Its  reuse. 

•The   bill— H  R     7228— authorizes    the 
Treasury    Department    to    use    devices 
other   tlian   stamps   as   evidence   of   tax 
payment     on     containers     of     distilled 
spirits    Tlie   bill   does   not   require   the 
Treasury    Department    to    shift    from 
stampf;  to  other  devices,  and  the  Treas- 
urv  v.ill  not  make  any  change  unless  it 
IS  satisfied  that  the  change  Ls  a  desirable 
one  and  that  the  revenues  will  be  safe- 
guarded. As  an  additional  safeguard,  the 
Trca.'^ury  will  give  the  Congress  at  least 
90  days  to  examine  the  system  of  con- 
trol.'^ Xo  be  ured  before  Treasury  puts  any 
new  sy.siem  into  effect  under  this  bill. 
Tlie  Bureau  of  Engraving  and  Print- 
ing provides  the  present  stamps,  but  it  is 
geared  only  to  printing  on  paper    Tlie 
Bureau  Is  not  equipped  now  to  process 
otlier  materials  that  might  be  used  as 
evidence  of  tax  payment  As  a  result,  the 
bill  gives  Treasurj-  authority  to  contract 
with   other   persons,    probably    distillers 
and  contiiner  manufacturers,  to  prepare 
and  distribute  these  nonstamp  devices. 

As  I  .said,  tlie  bill  requires  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury  to  impose  whatever 
controls  are  deemed  necessary  to  assure 
protecUon  of  Federal  revenues.  For  ex- 
ample, the  printers  of  nonpaper  stamps 
must  establish  the  controls  needed  to  as- 
sure that  the  tax  is  paid  for  each  stamp 
that  is  used.  Since  the  administration 
has  estimated  receipts  of  $4  billion  In 
fiscal  year  1977  from  this  excise  tax.  the 
importance  of  adequate  controls  should 
not  be  uriderestiniated. 

Mr.  Speaker.  H.R.  7228  Is  designed  to 
let  us  make  use  of  modern  technology  in 
this  tax  collection  area,  but  to  do  so  in  a 
careful,  responsible  manner.  I  urge  the 
House  to  pass  H.R.  7228. 

Mr.  DUNCAN  of  Tennessee.  Mr. 
Speaker,  this  was  recommended  by  the 
Treasury  Department  also  and  was 
unanimously  passed  and  there  will  be 
some  savings  of  money;  Is  that  correct? 
Mr.  ULLMAN.  There  will  be  savings 
and  it  has  been  recommended  by  the 
Treasury  Department,  by  the  trades,  by 
the  consumer  groups  and  everybody  that 
we  know  is  recommending  it. 

Mr.  DUNCAN  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  rise  in  support  of  H.R.  7228  relating 
to  evidence  of  tax  payment  for  containers 
of  distilled  spirits.  Advances  in  tech- 
nology make  this  legislation  both  neces- 
sar>'  and  desirable. 

Present  law  requires  evidence  of  Fed- 
eral excise  tax  payment  on  distilled 
spirits  to  be  shown  by  attaching  a  stamp 
on  each  container.  Tills  stamp  is  at- 
tached so  that  it  w  ill  be  broken  when  the 
container  is  opened. 

The  present  system  has  worked  well 
over  lime.  However,  new  technological 
developments  in  the  container  industn.-. 
particularly  relating  to  container  clo- 
sures, necessitate  revisions  in  the  system. 
The  bill  reported  by  the  Committee 
or.  Ways  and  Means  authorizes  the  De- 
partment of  the  Treasury  to  use  devices 
other  than  stamps  to  evidence  tax  pay- 
ments on  containers  of  distilled  spirits 
In  addition,  because  nn  Federal  agency 
has  the  facilities  needed  to  provide  vari- 
oas  types  of   the   devices,  the  bill  au- 


thorizes other  persons  vmder  conditions 
prescribed  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury, to  prepare  and  distribute  them. 

Four  billion  dollars  in  Federal  revenues 
are  expected  to  be  received  from  excise 
taxes  on  distilled  spirits  during  fiscal 
year  1977.  This  bill  will  simply  take 
needed  steps  to  modernize  one  aspect  of 
the  excise  tax  system.  I  urge  adoption  of 
H.R. 7228. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  withdraw  my  reserva- 
tion of  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ore- 
gon? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  bill,  as  follows : 

HJl.   7228 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  sec- 
tion 5205(h)  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
of  1954  (relating  to  form  of  stamps  for  con- 
tainers of  distilled  spirits)  Is  amended  by 
striking  out  "or  other  form  of  stamps"  and 
ln.sertlng  In  Ueu  thereof  "other  form  of 
stamp,  or  other  device". 

Sec.  2.  Section  6801(b)  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  (relating  to  author- 
ity for  establishment,  alteration,  and  dis- 
tribution of  stamps)  is  amended  by  striking 
out  the  period  at  the  end  thereof  and  In- 
serting In  lieu  thereof  ";  except  that  stamps 
required  by  or  prescribed  pursuant  to  the 
provisions  of  section  5205  or  section  5235 
may  be  prepared  and  distributed  by  persons 
authorized  by  the  Secretary  or  his  delegate, 
under  such  controls  for  the  protection  of 
the  revenue  as  shall  be  deemed  necessary  ". 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ment: 

Page  1.  line  5.  strike  out  "stamps"  and  in- 
sert m  lieu  thereof  "stamp". 


The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 

to. 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection, 
the  previous  question  is  ordered  on  the 
bill. 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 


TYPES  OF  FLAVORS  PERMITTED  TO 
BE  USED  IN  THE  PRODUCTION  OF 
SPECIAL  NATURAL  WINES 

Mr  LT-LMAN  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  for  the  immediate 
consideration  of  the  bill  i  H.R.  8283  '  to 
amend  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of 
1954  with  respect  to  the  type  of  flavors 
which  may  be  used  on  bonded  wine  cel- 
lar premises  in  the  production  of  special 
natural  wines,  which  was  reported  fa- 
vorably to  the  House  by  the  Committee 
on  Wavs  and  Means. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Oregon? 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT  Mr.  Si:K>aker.  re- 
.serving  the  right  to  object.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  California  'Mr. 
Ketchum  1  for  an  explanation  of  the  bUl. 

Mr  KETCHL^M.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  support 
enactment  of  H.R.  8283  which  would 
amend  the  provisions  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  relevant  to  the  permissible 
use  of  flavorings  on  the  premises  of  a 


bonded  wine  cellar  when  producing  spe- 
cial natural  wines. 

During  processing,  natural  flavorings 
lose  som.e  of  their  desirable  taste  char- 
acteristics. However,  these  desired  natu- 
ral taste  characteristics  may,  in  some 
cases,  be  restored  through  the  addition 
of  artiflcial  flavorings. 

The  addition  of  artificial  flavorings  is 
prohibited  under  present  law.  This  bill 
would  authorize  the  Department  of  the 
Treasury  to  deal  with  the  Issue  of  when 
these  artiflcial  flavorings  could  be  used. 
Only  small  amounts  of  these  flavorings 
would  be  authorized  by  the  Department 
and  I  urge  enactment  of  this  measure. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Oregon. 

Mr.  ULLMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  bill 
before  us— H.R.  8283— authorizes  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to  permit  fla- 
vorings other  than  natural  flavorings  to 
be  used  on  bonded  wine  cellar  premises 
in  the  making  of  special  natural  wines. 
Under  present  law.  natural  flavorings 
may  be  added  to  a  base  of  natural  wine 
to  produce  a  special  natural  wine.  These 
natural  flavorings  include  herbs,  juices, 
fruit  juices,  aromatics.  nnri  essences. 
However,  the  processing  of  natural  fla- 
vorings, particularly  those  of  a  delicate 
nature,  often  destroys  some  of  the  de- 
sired flavor  of  these  wines. 

As  a  result  of  technological  improve- 
ments, it  has  become  possible  to  use  ar- 
tiflcial flavorings  to  restore  tlie  desired 
characteristics.  However,  under  present 
law.  flavorings  other  than  natural  fla- 
vorings may  not  be  added  to  the  wines. 

In  order  to  remove  this  impediment  to 
improving  the  characteristics  of  wines, 
the  bill  authorizes  the  Treasury  Depart- 
ment, in  effect,  to  establish  the  circum- 
stances under  which  artificial  flavor- 
ings could  be  used.  We  under.. tand  that 
only  small  amounts  of  such  flavorings 
would  be  authorized  by  the  Treasury-  for 
special  natural  wines. 

This  bill  does  not  affect  the  circum- 
stances under  which  natural  herbs, 
spices,  fruit  juices,  aromatics,  essences, 
and  other  natural  flavorings  may  be  used 
in  producing  these  wines. 

The  changes  made  by  the  bill  applj- 
to  flavorings  added  after  tlie  bill's  enact- 
ment. 

Mr.  Speaker,  H  R  8283.  like  H.R.  7228, 
which  is  also  before  the  House  today,  is 
part  of  a  careful  process  of  modifying 
current  law  to  permit  us  to  make  use  of 
advances  in  technolog>-.  I  urge  the  ap- 
proval of  H.R.  8283. 

Mr  ROUSSELOT.  Mr  Speaker  I 
withdraw  mv  reservation  of  obiectior. 

The  SPEAKER.  Ls  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Oregon? 

There  wa-^  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  tlie  bill,  as  follows: 

HR  8283 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  VnUed  States  of 
America  tn  Congress  assembled.  That  sub- 
section (a)  of  section  5386  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  i  relating  to  special 
natural  wines)  Is  amended  by  striking  out 
"essence?.,  and  other  natural  flavorings"  and 
insert  in'  Ueu  thereof  "and  essences,  and 
other  flavorings  approved  by  the  Secretary 
or  his  delegate,". 
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WiUi  the  following  committee  amend- 
ments: 

Page  1,  line  3,  strike  out  "sMbsectlon  (a)" 
and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof  "(a)  the  first  sen- 
tence of  subsection  (a) ". 

Pago  1,  line  6,  strike  out  "Insert"  and  In- 
sert In  lieu  thereof  "Inserting". 

Page  1.  line  6.  strike  out  "and"  Immediately 
before  "essences". 

Page  1.  line  6.  after  "essences,"  Insert  "and 
other  natural  flavorings.". 

Page   1,  after  line  7,  Insert  the  following: 

(b)  The  second  sentence  of  subsection  (a) 
of  section  5386  of  such  Code  is  amended  by 
striking  out  "approved  essences  or  similar 
approved  flavorings"  and  Inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "flavorings  permitted  to  l>e  added". 

The     committee     amendments     were 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection,  the 
previous  question  is  ordered  on  the  bill. 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the 
third  time  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to 
reconsider  was  laid  on  the  table. 


REQUEST  FOR  CONSIDERATION  OF 
H.R.  2984,  TREATMENT  OF  PAY- 
MENT OR  REIMBURSEMENT  BY 
PRIVATE  FOUNDATIONS  FOR  FOR- 
EIGN TRAVEL  EXPENSES  OF  GOV- 
ERNMENT OFFICIALS 

Mr.  ULLMAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  for  the  immediate 
consideration  of  the  bill  <H.R.  2984)  to 
amend  section  4941(d)  <2>  (G)  of  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Code  of  1954,  which  was 
reported  favorably  to  the  House  by  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Oregon? 

Mr.  CONABLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  reserve 
the  right  to  object. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  In  support  of 
this  bill.  H.R.  2984  provides  an  addi- 
tional exception  to  the  self-dealtng 
provisions  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
of  1954  and  allows  a  private  foimdation 
to  reimburse  a  Government  ofiQclal  for 
certain  foreign  travel  expenses. 

As  you  know,  the  Tax  Reform  Act  of 
1969  limited  the  activities  of  private 
foundations  by  cla.sslfylng  certain  of 
their  acts  as  acts  of  "self -dealing"  and 
imposing  an  excise  tax  on  these  acts. 
Generally,  classified  as  an  act  of  self- 
dealing  was  the  reimbursement  of  a 
Government  official  by  a  private  foun- 
dation for  travel  expenses.  An  exception 
was  provided  where  the  Government 
official  was  reimbursed  for  certain  do- 
mestic travel  expenses.  Thus,  under  cur- 
rent law.  the  reimbursement  of  a  Gov- 
ernment official  by  a  private  founda- 
tion for  any  foreign  travel  expenses  is 
treated  as  an  act  of  self -dealing. 

The  bill  provides  that  a  private 
foundation  may  reimbur.se  a  Govern- 
ment official  for  certain  foreipn  travel 
expenses.  Thus,  under  the  bill  the  foreign 
tra\'el  expenses  must  be  Incurred  as  a 
result  of  travel  between  the  United 
States  and  a  point  outside  the  United 
States.  In  addition,  the  amount  of  the 
reimbursement  for  transportation  ex- 
pen.ses  cannot  exceed  the  actual  amount 
of  such  expenses  or  $2,500,  whichever  is 
less.  Further,  In  the  case  of  other  travel- 


ing expenses  the  amount  of  the  reim- 
bursement cannot  exceed  125  percent  of 
the  maximum  amount  payable  under 
section  5702 (a >  of  title  5  of  the  United 
States  Code — concerning  travel  by  US. 
employees — for  a  maximum  of  4  days. 
These  limitations  are  similar  to  those 
Imposed  under  current  law  In  the  case 
of  reimbursement  for  domestic  travel  and 
are  reasonable. 

The  bill  also  requires  the  private 
foundation  to  meet  certain  support  re- 
quirements. Thus,  the  reimbursing 
private  foundation  cannot  normally  re- 
ceive more  than  one-half  of  its  support 
from  any  business  enterprise,  trade 
association,  or  labor  organization.  If  it 
does,  than  its  reimbursement  pajTnents 
are  not  eligible  for  the  bill's  exception. 

The  current  restrictions  Imposed  on 
the  reimbursement  of  Government  em- 
ployees for  foreign  travel  expenses  has 
resulted  in  private  foundations  not  being 
able  to  carry  out  their  exempt  function 
to  the  fullest  extent  possible.  As  the  com- 
mittee report  notes,  the  attendance  of 
Government  officials  at  foreign  con- 
ferences conducted  by  private  founda- 
tions In  their  area  of  expertise  has  been 
limited  by  these  restrictions.  Thus,  the 
reimbursement  restrictions  in  practice 
have  gone  beyond  their  intended  pur- 
pose and  require  amendment. 

I  believe  the  bill  will  allow  private 
foundations  to  more  effectively  pursue 
their  tax-exempt  purposes  and  I  urge 
its  passape 

Mr.  ULLMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CONABLE.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Oregon. 

Mr.  ULLMAN.  Mr,  Speaker,  the  bill 
that  is  before  us— H.R.  2984 — broadens 
an  exception  to  the  present  rules  pro- 
hibiting self-dealing  between  private 
foimdatlons  and  disqualified  persons. 

Under  present  law.  a  Government  offi- 
cial is  generally  prohibited  from  dealing 
with  a  private  foundation  even  through 
that  Government  official  has  never  made 
a  contribution  to  that  foundation  and 
has  no  voice  in  the  management  of  the 
foundation.  However,  under  present  law, 
it  is  permissible  for  the  foundation  to 
pay  or  reimburse  traveling  expenses  of 
the  Government  official,  but  only  for 
domestic  travel.  Even  that  concession, 
however,  is  hedged  about  with  limita- 
tions. In  particular,  this  payment  can- 
not exceed  the  actual  cost  of  the  trans- 
portation plus,  for  all  other  traveling 
expenses,  up  to  one  and  one-quarter 
times  the  per  diem  allowable  to  Federal 
employees  for  similar  travel. 

As  you  can  see,  present  law  com- 
pletely forbids  any  payment  or  reim- 
bursement of  the  expenses  of  foreign 
travel  of  a  Government  official  no  matter 
how  appropriate  that  travel  may  be  and 
no  matter  how  short  the  foreign  trip 
may  be. 

The  bill  before  us  would  permit  such 
payment  or  reimbursement  of  foreign 
travel,  but  only  under  very  restricted 
circumstances.  As  in  the  case  of  domestic 
travel,  the  payment  or  reimbursement 
cannot  exceed  actual  transportation 
costs  plus  one  and  one-quarter  times  the 
per  diem  for  Federal  employees  for  all 
other  traveling  expenses.  In  addition: 

First,  no  more  than  $2,500  of  trans- 


portation costs  can  be  paid  or  reim- 
bursed, even  if  the  actual  costs  are 
greater  than  that; 

Second,  no  more  than  4  days  worth 
of  per  diem  can  be  paid  or  reimbursed, 
even  though  the  trip  may  extend  for 
more  than  4  days;  and 

Third,  no  private  foundation  can 
make  even  thase  limited  payments  or 
reimbursements  If  more  than  half  of  its 
support  is  normally  derived  from  any 
business  enterprise,  trade  association,  or 
labor  organization. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  can  be  seen  that  this 
bill  is  a  responsible  modification  of  the 
complete  prohibition  in  present  law  This 
bill  is  prospective  only,  and  so  will  not 
protect  any  payments  for  travel  that 
has  already  begun. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  the  House  to  ap- 
prove H.R. 2984. 

Mr.  DRINAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CONABLE.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  DRINAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wonder 
if  the  gentleman  would  explain  the  am- 
biguity I  see  in  the  bill  which  was  re- 
ferred to  by  the  distinguished  gentleman 
from  New  York.  If  less  than  one-half  of 
a  foundation's  support  is  normally  de- 
rived from  any  business  enterprise,  that 
would  mean,  as  I  read  it.  that  if  49  per- 
cent of  the  foundation's  support  is  in 
fact  normally  derived  from  any  business 
enterprise,  it  still  may  come  under  the 
definition  of  a  private  foundation  and 
could,  in  fact,  contribute  to  the  trans- 
portation expenses  of  a  Government  of- 
ficial. 

Mr.  CONABLE.  I  think  this  bill  in  no 
way  changes  the  law  with  regard  to  pri- 
vate foundations.  The  purpo.se  of  that 
amendment  was  to  provide  a  limitation 
and  some  assurance  to  the  Members  that 
it  could  not  provide  some  sort  of  subter- 
fuge whereby  a  private  business  organi- 
zation or  a  labor  union  might  be  able  to 
pay  the  cast  of  travel  for  a  Government 
official  in  some  indirect  way. 

Mr.  DRINAN.  But  still,  in  response  to 
my  question,  if  49  percent  of  a  founda- 
tion is,  in  fact,  funded  by  a  business  en- 
terprise, that  allegedly  private  founda- 
tion, with  49  percent — almost  50  per- 
cent— of  its  total  Income  coming  from 
a  business  enterprise,  could  be  classified 
as  a  private  foundation  and  could,  in 
fact,  transport  Government  officials  to  a 
foreign  conference  for  the  support  of 
something  In  which  that  allegedly  pri- 
vate foundation  is  interested.  Is  that 
correct? 

Mr.  CONABLE.  I  hope  the  gentleman 
understands  that  we  are  in  no  way  try- 
ing to  change  the  requirements  relative 
to  the  qualification  of  private  founda- 
tions. 

Mr.  DRINAN  But  it  might  be  wrong  in 
the  pre-oxistincr  law. 

Mr.  CONABLE  Would  the  gentleman 
repeat  his  statement? 

Mr.  DRINAN.  It  may  well  br-  improper 
in  the  pre-existing  law.  If  a  private 
foundation  can  have  up  to  49  percent 
of  its  income  come  from  a  bu.slness  en- 
terprise and  still  be  tax  exempt,  maybe 
that  is  fundamentally  wrong. 

Mr  CONABLE.  I  call  the  srentleman's 
attention  to  the  fact  that  many  pri- 
vate   foundations    have    as    a    primary 
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souice  of  income  a  closely  held  corpora- 
tion, such  as  the  Kellogg  Foundation. 
for  instance.  It  is  the  charitable  puiT>ose 
of  the  foundation  which  determines  that 
function.  In  fact,  by  putting  this  limita- 
tion in  the  bill,  we  were  trying  to  In- 
sure that  the  type  of  foundation  thit 
would  be  benefited  would  not  be  one 
of  these  specially-created  foundations, 
such  as  the  Kellogg  Foundation,  but  a 
foundation  of  the  sort  exemplified  by 
the  Ditchley  Foundation,  for  instance, 
which  has  many  valuable  conferences 
between  American  and  British  legisla- 
tors from  tim3  to  time  and  which  is  very 
severely  inhibited  in  the  opportunity  to 
put  these  conferences  together  by  the 
current  restrictions  in  the  law. 

It  seems  to  me  that  this  Is  a  further 
protection  against  any  possible  abuses 
such  as  what  the  gentleman  from  Ma.s.sa- 
chusetts  would  want  to  avoid, 

Mr.  DRINAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  for  one  final  question? 

Mr.  CONABLE.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  DRINAN.  In  a  case  not  free  from 
controversy  I  wonder  why  we  have  to 
have  unanimous  consent:  I  am  afraid 
that  I  may  feel  constrained  to  object. 
Why  could  not  this  bill  be  on  the  sus- 
pension calendar  so  that  evcr>'one  would 
have  the  benefit  of  understanding  it  and 
then  voting  yes  or  no':' 

Mr.  CONABLE,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  rea- 
son I  gave  thLs  explanation,  as  the  gen- 
tleman understands,  is  becau.'~e  I  wanted 
to  be  sure  it  is  clear  to  all  invoh  ed  that 
there  is  not  a  great  deal  of  controversy 
Involved  in  this,  that  it  is  a  housekeeping 
matter  relating  to  a  very  limited  sector 
In  the  possible  use  of  foundation  funds 

Mr  ULLMAN  Mr,  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  ^ 

Mr  CONABLE.  I  yield  Uj  the  gentle- 
man from  Oreson  'Mr    Uilman' 

Mr,  ULLMAN  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding, 

Mr  Speaker,  we  had  public  hearings 
on  this  matter  The  report  has  been 
printed  for  almost  a  month  now.  It  has 
been  available.  No  one  has  contacted  me 
on  it  We  looked  at  it  very  thoroughly.  I 
concur  with  tlie  statement  of  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  We  looked  at  the 
equities  We  examined  them  carefully. 
We  have  restrictions  in  this  bill  which 
I  think  cover  very  thoroughly  all  of  the 
Issues  which  the  gentleman  raised,  and 
I  would  hope  that  the  gentleman  would 
not  be  constrained  t«  object. 

Mr,  DRINAN  Mr,  Speaker,  if  the 
gentleman  will  yield  further,  would  the 
gentleman  from  Oregon  respond  to  this 
question?  Why  not  place  this  on  the  sus- 
pension calendar?  If  this  passes  today. 
everybody  in  thus  body  is  responsible  for 
Its  enactment. 

I  have  had  two  or  three  letters  dL<:- 
cussing  the  questioas  in  this  bill  I  do  not 
pretend  to  understand  it  as  fully  as  the 
distinguished  gentleman  from  Oregon, 
but  I  know  that  if  thL--  passes  I  am  re- 
sponsible for  it  Why  should  all  of  the 
Members  of  the  Hoase  be  put  in  such  a 
situation?  Why  cannot  we  consider  it 
under  suspension"' 

Mr.  ULLMAN,  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield  further,  this  matter  was  subject  to 
public  hearings,  and  there  was  no  op- 


position in  the  public  hearings  to  the 
bill.  It  was  unanimously  reported.  We 
have  not,  to  this  point,  detected  any 
opposition.  It  seems  to  cover  a  case  of 
inequity.  That  is  why  the  unanimous- 
consent  procedure  is  in  the  rul^:  of  the 
Hou.sc, 

I  would  hope  that  the  gentleman  would 
not  object, 

Mr  DRINAN  I  still  have  difficulty— 
and  I  am  sorry  to  be  so  persistent^ — 
with  the  nature  of  a  private  foundation. 

The  distinguished  gentleman  from 
New  York  said  it  just  carries  over  pre- 
existing law.  but  as  the  gentleman  knows. 
there  has  been  a  great  deal  of  contro- 
versy over  alleged  private  foundations 
which  are  in  fact  representing  some 
particular  trade  a.ssociation  or  labor  or- 
ganization or  business  enterprise.  As  I 
read  this  bill  here  and  as  I  read  the  re- 
port, to  repeat  what  I  said  before,  if 
49  percent  of  a  foundation's  support  is 
normally  derived  from  a  labor  organiza- 
tion, they  can  qualify.  I  am  afraid  that 
I  am  opposed  to  that. 

Mr  TTT .T.MAN,  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  further? 

Mr.  CONABLE.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Oregon, 

Mr.  ULLMAN,  Mr,  Speaker,  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  is  right.  This 
does  not  in  any  way  change  existing  law 
with  respect  to  foundations. 

A  number  of  years  ago.  the  gentleman 
will  remember,  when  we  took  up  the  issue 
of  foundations,  we  verj-  carefully  pre- 
scribed rules  for  foundations  that  would 
eliminate  abuses.  I  think  we  did  it  ver>- 
well.  And  in  the  case  where  there  is  that 
kind  of  ownership,  we  iiave  very  strong 
provisions  against  any  kind  of  self -deal- 
ing between  one  and  the  other, 

I  believe  that  the  law  is  adequate,  but. 
more  importantly,  this  in  no  way  affects 
that  law.  and  if  there  is  an  inadequacy  in 
that  law.  it  needs  to  be  taken  up  under  a 
different  vehicle  than  this. 

Mr.  CONABLE.  Mr.  Speaker.  If  I  may 
state  something  further,  the  gentleman 
says  that  what  we  have  done  in  this  Is 
toput  in  a  further  limiUtion,  to  be  sure 
there  is  no  abuse,  beyond  the  limitations 
already  involved  in  the  law  against  self- 
dealing. 

In  other  words,  we  have  been  addi- 
tionally cautious  and  circumspect  in  per- 
mitting this  kind  of  reimbursement.  Be- 
sides further  Umiting  the  nature  of  the 
private  foundations  that  may  pay  such 
reimbursement,  we  have  also  put  limita- 
tions on  the  amount  of  reimbursement 
they  can  pay.  That  is  in  order  to  protect 
against  any  po.ssible  abuse,  and  it  is.  I 
think,  a  further  refinement  that  gives 
some  recognition  to  the  argument  the 
gentleman  from  Massachusetts  (Mr, 
Drinan»  Is  making, 

Mr,  DRINAN,  Mr,  Speaker,  If  the  gen- 
tleman will  yield  further,  I  thank  the 
gentleman   for   his   explanation. 

With  due  deference  to  the  gentleman 
from  Oregon  'Mr.  Ullman)  and  all  the 
work  that  has  been  done  and  the  1  day 
of  hearings — although  I  do  not  see  the 
hearings  printed  here — I  regret  to  say 
that  as  a  matter  of  conviction  and  con- 
science. I  must  object. 

The  SPEAKER    Is  there  objection  to 


the  request  of  the  gentleman  froni  Ore- 
gon? 

Mr,  DRINAN,  Mr,  Speaker.  I  object. 

The  SPEAKER  Objection  is  heard. 


PERSONAL  EXPLANATION 

Mr.  GILMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Mon- 
day. Tuesday,  and  Wednesday  of  this 
week  I  missed  two  quorum  calls  and  four 
recorded  votes,  and  at  this  time  I  re- 
quest unanimous  consent  to  insert  in  the 
Record  how  I  would  have  vot«i  had  I 
been  present  and  request  permi.ssion  to 
rense  and  extend  my  remarks. 

Due  to  my  participation  in  a  narcotic 
enforcement  briefing  in  New  York  City 
on  Monday.  May  10th.  I  missed  one 
quorum  call— roll  No  251— and  a  vote 
on  the  rule  for  H.R.  10451.  the  nuclear 
career  incentive  act  for  1975.  on  which 
I  would  have  voted  "aye  ". 

Due  to  my  participation  in  a  confer- 
ence on  the  missing  in  action  at  the 
\\'hite  House  on  Tuesday.  May  11.  I 
missed  the  vote  on  the  final  passage 
of  H.R.  12853.  the  Vocational  Education 
and  National  In.stitute  of  Education 
Amendments  of  1976,  Had  I  t)een  present. 
I  would  have  voted  'aye'  on  thLs  legis- 
lation 

Mr.  Speaker,  on  Wednesday.  May  12, 
due  to  a  commitment  in  my  district.  I 
missed  the  vote  on  two  proposed  amend- 
ments to  H.R.  12851,  the  Higher  Educa- 
tion Admendments  of  1976.  and  the  vote 
on  the  final  passage  of  this  measure.  Had 
I  been  present.  I  would  have  voted  "aye" 
on  the  Conlan  amendment  prohibiting 
the  use  of  Federal  funds  for  courses  on 
the  "Man  a  Course  Study" — MACOS — 
or  "Exploring  Human  Nature" — the  high 
school  sequel  to  MACOS — and  I  would 
have  voted  "no"  on  the  Mathis  amend- 
ment exempting  fraternities  and  sorori- 
ties from  title  IX  of  the  Education 
Amendments  of  1972  and  with  regard  to 
final  passage  of  H.R.  12851,  I  would  have 
voted  "aye," 


REPORT  OF  TWO  NEW  DEFERRALS 
IN  ACCORDANCE  "WrTH  THE  IM- 
POUNDMENT CONTROL  ACT  OF 
1974 — MESSAGE  PROM  THE  PRESI- 
DENT OF  THE  UNTTED  STATES  •  H. 
DOC.  NO,   94^94' 

The  SPEAKER  laid  before  the  House 
the  following  message  from  the  President 
of  the  United  States:  which  was  read 
and.  together  with  the  accompanying 
papers,  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Ap- 
propriations and  ordered  to  be  printed : 

To  the  Congress  oi  the  United  States: 

In  accordance  with  the  Impoundment 
Control  Act  of  1974.  I  report  two  new 
ferrals.  One  of  the  deferraLs— in  the  L>. 
partment  of  the  Interior— jwstpones  ob- 
hgation  of  $688,430  for  design  of  a  Bureau 
of  Mines  research  center  Tne  other  de- 
ferral sets  aside  $500,000  to  begin  accru- 
ing an  American  Revolution  Bicentennial 
Administration  scholarslilp  escrow  fund 
The  details  of  the  deferrals  are  con- 
tained in  the  attached  reports, 

Gerald  R  Ford. 
The  White  House.  May  13,  1976. 
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SIXTH  QUARTERLY  REPORT  OP  THE 
COUNCIL  ON  WAGE  AND  PRICE 
STABILITY— MESSAGE  FROM  THE 
PRESIDENT  OF  THE  UNITED 
STATES 

The  SPEAKER  laid  before  the  House 
the  following  message  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States;  which  was 
read  and.  together  with  the  accompany- 
ing papers,  referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Banking.  Currency,  and  Housing: 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

In  accordance  with  section  5  of  the 
Council  on  Wage  and  Price  Stability 
Act,  as  amended,  I  hereby  transmit  to 
the  Congress  the  sixth  quarterly  report 
of  the  Council  on  Wage  and  Price  Sta- 
bility. This  report  contains  a  descrip- 
tion of  the  Council  activities  during  the 
first  quarter  of  1976  in  monitoring  both 
prices  and  wages  in  the  private  sector 
and  various  Federal  Government  activi- 
ties that  lead  to  higher  costs  and  prices 
without  creating  commensurate  bene- 
fits. It  dLscasses  In  some  detail  the 
Council's  studies  of  collective  bargaining 
negotiations  for  1976,  bakery  and  cereal 
products,  automobiles,  coal  and  the 
postal  service,  as  well  as  Its  filings  be- 
fore various  Federal  regulatory  agencies. 
During  the  remainder  of  1976.  the 
Council  on  Wage  and  Price  Stability  will 
continue  to  play  an  important  role  in 
supplementing  fiscal  and  monetary  poli- 
cies by  calling  public  attention  to  wage 
and  price  developments  or  actions  by  the 
Government  that  could  be  of  concern  to 
American  consumers. 

Gerald  R    Ford. 
The  White  House.  May  13,  1976. 


CALL  OF  THE  HOUSE 

Mr.  JONES  of  North  Carolina.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  make  the  point  of  order  that 
a  quorxmi  is  not  present. 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quonmi 
Is  not  present. 

Without  objection,  a  call  of  the  House 
Is  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  call  was  taken  by  electronic  de- 
vice, and  the  following  Members  failed 
to  respond: 

[Roll  No.  266) 


Abziig 

Fraser 

RnndnJl 

Andrews.  N.C. 

Hansen 

Rees 

Bell 

Harsha 

Riegle 

BlagKl 

Hubert 

Rrwe 

Blester 

Hefner 

Sarbnnes 

BlnKham 

Henderson 

Satterfleld 

Braclema-s 

Hin.sKaw 

Scheiier 

Bri-ximfleld 

Jarman 

Stanton. 

Buchanan 

Kixrth 

James  V. 

Cederberg 

KrueRcr 

Stephens 

Conyers 

LaFalce 

Sliickey 

Davis 

Lent 

Sullivan 

Delluma 

Macdonald 

Thornton 

DlRl^S 

MUford 

XJdall 

Ellbenr 

Moakley 

Wilson,  Tex 

Esch 

Nedzl 

Young.  Oa 

Ford.  Mich. 

Rallsback 

The  SPEAKER.  On  this  rollcall  383 
Members  have  recorded  their  presence 
by  electronic  device,  a  quorum. 

By  unanimous  con-sent.  further  pro- 
ceedings under  the  caJl  were  dispensed 
with. 


FIRST    CONCURRENT    RESOLUTION 
ON    THE    BUDGET— FISCAL    YEAR 

1977 

Mr.  ADAMS.  Mr.  Spealcer.  I  call  up 
the  conference  report  on  the  Senate 
concurrent  resolution  <S.  Con.  Res  109 » 
setting  forth  the  congressional  budget 
for  the  U.S.  Government  for  the  fiscal 
year  1977 — and  revising  the  congres- 
sional budget  for  the  transition  quarter 
beginning  July  1.  1976 — and  ask  for  its 
immediate  consideration. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Clerk  will  read 
the  conference  report. 

The  Clerk  read  the  conference  report 

i.FoT  conference  report,  .see  proceed- 
ings of  the  House  of  May  7.  1976  ) 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  lays  before 
the  House  the  Senate  amendment  to  the 
House  amendment,  which  the  Clerk  will 
read. 

The  Clerk  read  the  Senate  amendment 
to  the  House  amendment  as  follows: 

In  lieu  of  the  matter  proposed  to  be  in- 
serted by  the  amendment  of  the  House 
Insert : 

That  the  Congress  hereby  determines  and 
declares,  puratiant  to  section  301(a)  of  the 
Congressional  Budget  Act  of  1974.  that  for 
Uie  fiscal  year  beginning  on  October  1.  1976 — 

(1)  the  recommended  level  of  Federal  reve- 
nues Is  $362,500,000,000.  and  the  amount  by 
which  the  aggregate  level  of  Federal  revenues 
should  be  decreased  Is  $15,300,000,000; 

(2)  the  appropriate  level  of  tot&l  new 
budget  authority  is  $454,200,000,000: 

(3)  the  appropriate  level  of  total  budget 
outlays  Is  $413,300,000,000; 

(4)  the  amount  of  the  deficit  In  the  budget 
which  •'  appropriate  In  the  light  of  eco- 
nomic i.K.ndltlons  and  all  other  relevant  fac- 
tors la  $50,800,000,000;  and 

(6)  the  appropriate  level  of  the  public  debt 
Is  $713,100,000,000,  and  the  amount  by  which 
the  temporary  statutory  limit  on  such  debt 
should  accordingly  be  Increased  (over 
amounts  specified  In  section  3(5)  for  the 
transition  quarter)    Is  $65,900,000,000. 

Sec.  2.  Based  on  allocations  of  the  appro- 
priate level  of  total  new  budget  authority 
and  of  total  budget  outlays  as  set  forth  In 
paragraphs  (2)  and  (3)  of  the  first  section 
of  this  resolution,  the  Congress  hereby  deter- 
mines and  declares  pursuant  to  section  301 
(a)(2)  of  the  Congres.'?lona!  Budget  Act  of 
1974  that,  for  the  fiscal  year  beginning  on 
October  1.  1976.  the  appropriate  level  of  new 
budget  authority  and  the  estimated  bud^jet 
outlays  for  each  major  functional  category 
are  as  follows: 

(1)  National  Defense  (050)  : 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  8112,500,000.000. 

(B)  Outlays,  $100,800,000,000 

(2)  International  Affairs  (160): 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $9,100,000,000 

(B)  Outlays.  $6,600,000,000. 

(3)  General  Science.  Space,  and  Technol- 
ogy (2501 : 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $4,600,000,000 

(B)  Outlays.  $4,500,000,000. 

(4)  Natural  Resources,  Environment,  and 
Energy  (300)  : 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $17,000,000,000. 

(B)  OuUays.  $16,700,000,000. 

(5)  Agriculture  (350)  : 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $2,300,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays,  $2,000,000,000. 

(6)  Commerce  and  Transportation   (400)  : 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $18,200,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays,  $17,700,000,000 

(7)  Community  and  Regional  Development 
(450)  : 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $7,400,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $7,800,000,000 

(8)  Education.  Training,  Employment,  and 
Social  Services  (500) : 


(A)  New  budget  authority,  $24,6tX).000,000 

(B)  Outlays.  $23,000,000.00 

(9)  Health  (560)  : 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $39,300,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays,  $37,900,000,000. 

(10)  Income  Security  (600r- 

)  A)  New  budget  authority,  $158,900,000,000 
(B)  Outlays,  $139,300,000,000. 

(11)  Veterans  Benefits  and  Services  (700): 

(A)  New  Budget  authority.  $20,100,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $19,500,000.00. 

(12)  Law  Enforcement  and  Justice  (760)  : 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $3,400,000,000 

(B)  Outlays.  $3,500,000,000 

(13)  General  Government  (800)  : 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $3,600,000,000 

(B)  Outlays,  $3,500,000,000. 

(14)  Revenue  Sharing  and  General  Purpose 
Fiscal  Assistance  (850): 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $7,350,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $7,350,000,000. 

(15)  Interest  (900)  : 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $40,400,000,000. 

(B)  Outla>'8,  $40,400,000,000. 

(16)  Allowances: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $2,8.50.000.000 

(B)  OuUays,  $1,15,000.000. 

(17)  Undistributed  Offsetting  Receipt* 
(960) : 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $17,400,000.- 
000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $17,400,000,000. 

Sec.  3.  The  Congress  hereby  determines 
and  declares.  In  the  manner  provided  In  sec- 
tion 310(a)  of  the  Congressional  Budget  Act 
of  1974  that  for  the  transition  quarter  be- 
ginning on  July  1,  1976 — 

(1)  the  recommended  level  of  Federal 
revenues  Is  $86,000,000.(X>0: 

(21  the  appropriate  level  of  total  new  budp- 
et  authority  Is  $96,300,000,000: 

(3)  the  appropriate  level  of  total  budget 
outlays  Is  $102,200,000,000; 

(4)  the  amount  of  the  deficit  In  the  budget 
which  Is  appropriate  in  the  light  of  economic 
conditions  and  all  other  relevant  factors  Is 
$16,200,000,000:  and 

(5)  the  appropriate  level  of  the  public 
debt  Is  $647,200,000,000  and  the  amount  by 
which  the  temporary  statutory  limit  on  such 
debt  should  accordingly  be  Increased  li 
$20,200,000,000. 

Mr.  ADAMS  laurlng  the  reading'  Mr 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
dispense  with  further  reading  of  the 
Senate  amendment  to  the  House  amend- 
ment, and  that  it  br  printed  In  the 
Record 

Thp  SPEAKER  Is  thrrr  ohjcrtion  to 
the  request  of  the  contlemnn  from 
Washington? 

There  was  no  objection 

MOTION    OFTEHED    BY    MR     AD.\M3 

Mr  ADAMS  Mr  Speaker,  I  offer  a 
motion. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Mr  AoA&is  moves  that  the  House  concur 
In  the  Senate  amendment  to  the  House 
amendment. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  from 
Washington  (Mr.  Adams)  is  recognized 
for  1  hour. 

Mr  ADAMS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  30 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  lor 
purposes  of  debate  only,  pending  which 
I  yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  con- 
sume. 

OKNER.\T.   I  rwr. 

Mr.  ADAMS.  Mr  Spe;\kcr.  I  a.<^k  unan- 
imous consent  that  all  Mcmhcrs  may 
have  5  legislative  days  in  winch  to  re- 
vise and  extend  their  remarks  on  ."^enate 
Concurrent  Resolution  109 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  thoro  objection  to 
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the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Washington? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr  ADAMS  Mr  Speaker.  I  rise  In 
strong  support  of  the  conference  agree- 
ment on  the  first  budget  resolution  for 
fiscal  year  1977.  The  conferees  have  ar- 
rived at  a  reasonable  compromise  which 
preserves  the  most  important  elements 
of  the  House  resolution  and  I  hope  that 
the  House  will  approve  it. 

The  conferees  a^:reed  to  the  following 
targets  for  the  principal  budget  aggre- 
gates for  fiscal  year  1977; 

OUTUIYS 

$413  3  binion.  which  Is  $700  million  above 
the  Senate  position  and  $2  1  billion  below 
the  House  position; 

BUDGET    AtrrHORTTT 

$454.2  billion,  which  is  $700  million  below 
the  Senate  position  and  $129  million  above 
tlie  House  position; 

DFHi  TT 

150.8  billion,  which  Is  $600  mUUon  above 
the  Senate  position  and  »!  6  blUlon  below 
the  House  position;  and 

REVENUES 

$362.6  billion,  which  Is  $100  million  obove 
the  Senate  position  and  $500  million  below 
the  House  position. 

PUBLIC    DEBT 

As  a  result  of  these  major  decisions,  the 
resolution  establishes  a  target  of  $713  1  bil- 
lion for  the  public  debt,  which  !.■:  $1  R  billion 
above  the  Senate  position  and  $600  million 
below  the  House  position. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  revenue  target  is 
based  on  a  number  of  assumptions  by  the 
conferees,  including  the  continuation  of 
major  tax  reductions  provided  in  tlie  Tax 
Reduction  Act  of  1975.  The  conferees  as- 
sumed, as  did  both  Houses,  that  a  net 
$2  billion  would  be  realized  thiuugh  tax 
reform.  It  should  also  be  notixi  that  the 
revenue  target  neither  a.'^suines  nor  pre- 
cludes the  raising  of  additional  revenues 
through  a  possible  increase  in  the  unem- 
ployment insurance  tax  rate. 

I  draw  parti'-'ular  attention  to  the  defi- 
cit target  which  Ls  $16  billion  below  the 
level  contained  in  the  House  resolution, 
primarilv  a  result  of  chanpes  in  interest 
a.ssumption.s — $1  billion  in  interest  costs 
In  function  $900  and  $500  million  in  in- 
terest to  tru.st  funds  in  function  950.  We 
are  reducing  the  deficit  by  about  a  third 
from  the  expectfd  deficit  In  fi.scal  year 
1976.  This  reduction  indicates  that  con- 
gressional economic  and  fiscal  policies 
are  working,  and  that  continuation  of 
the  programs  contained  in  this  confer- 
ence substitute  will  sustain  the  current 
economic  recovery  and  bring  about  a 
manageable  budget  situation  over  the 
next  few  years. 

In  support  of  this  conclusion,  the  con- 
ferees agreed  that  the  economic  assump- 
tions underlying  the  budget  aggregates 
be  made  a  part  of  the  statement  of  man- 
agers in  order  to  permit  comparison  of 
these  a.ssumptions  with  those  made  in 
other  forecasts,  including  the  President's 
budget.  The  fiscal  policy  contained  in  the 
conference  substitute,  in  conjunction 
with  a  supportive  monetar\'  policy,  is  de- 
signed to  achieve  a  6-percent  rate  of 
real  growth  in  gross  national  product,  an 
unemployment  rate  no  higher  than  6 
percent  by  the  end  of  calendar  1977.  and 
a  rate  of  inflation  no  higher  tlian  5  5  per- 


cent as  measured  by  the  Con.sumer  Price 
Index.  These  are  important  goals  for  the 
economy,  and  I  hope  that  the  budget 
resolution,  as  well  as  the  legislation 
needed  to  carry  out  the  policies  in  the 
budget  resolution,  will  be  supported  in 
order  to  achieve  these  goals 

For  the  first  time,  this  budget  resolu- 
tion includes  within  it  the  targets  for 
budget  authority  and  outlays  for  each  of 
tlie  major  functional  categories  of  the 
budget.  The  statement  of  managers  in- 
cludes the  major  assumptions  made  by 
the  conferees  in  arriving  at  agreement  on 
these  figures  where  those  assumptions 
differ  from  the  legislative  history  of  the 
House.  I  would  like  to  bring  to  the  House's 
attention  certain  of  the  more  significant 
assumptions  underlying  this  conference 
agreement. 

Achieving  an  adequate  level  of  tar- 
geted economic  stimulus  was  the  highest 
priority  goal  for  the  Hou.se  conferees. 
The  resolution  adopted  by  the  House  in- 
cluded funding  in  a  number  of  functions 
which,  taken  together,  would  provide  for 
about  1.1  million  jobs.  The  Senate  reso- 
lution did  not  have  as  much  economic 
stimulus,  and  so  the  conference  substi- 
tute basically  adopts  the  House  position. 
It  allows  for  Urgeted  spending  programs 
to  produce  virtually  all  of  the  jobs  called 
for  in  the  House  resolution. 

In  addition  to  retaining  the  House 
levels  for  public  service  emplo>-ment.  the 
conference  substitute  includes  funds  in 
functions  450 — community  and  regional 
development — and  allowances  which  are 
sufficient  to  cover  anticipated  congres- 
sional action  on  accelerated  public 
works,  countercyclical  a.ssistance,  small 
business  assistance,  and  other  temporary 
job  stimulus. 

In  the  category  of  veterans  benefits 
and  services,  the  conference  substitute 
provides  budget  authority  of  $20.1  bil- 
lion and  outlays  of  $19.5  biUion.  This 
amount  retains  approximately  $1.5  bil- 
lion in  budget  authority  and  $1.3  billion 
in  outlays  from  the  $1.8  billion  Wright- 
Edgar  amendment  agreed  to  in  the 
Hoase  With  the.=e  funds  and  additional 
sums  generated  through  possible  reform 
proposals,  the  authorizing  and  appro- 
priating committees  should  be  able  to 
provide  for  necessary  cost-of-living  in- 
creases, as  well  as  for  new  program  ini- 
tiatives. 

The  conference  sub.stitute  provides  for 
$112.5  billion  in  budget  authority  and 
S100.8  billion  in  outlays  for  national  de- 
fense. These  sums  repre.-^ent  a  fair  and 
reasonable  compromi.se  between  the 
Hou.se.  which  had  .slightly  less  in  each 
categorj'.  and  the  Senate,  which  had 
slightly  more  These  targets  for  national 
defen.se  should  be  adequate  to  meet  the 
needs  in  this  category-  as  they  are  devel- 
oped in  detail  through  the  appropriations 
process. 

In  national  defense,  as  well  as  in  the 
civilian  categories,  it  should  be  noted 
that  both  Houses  assumed  implementa- 
tion of  various  reforms,  particularly  in 
the  pay  categor>'  The  conference  substi- 
tute assumes  implementation  of  the  na- 
tional defense  economies  proposed  by 
the  administration  or  other  savings  nec- 
essan.-  to  remain  within  these  targets. 
The  substitute  also  includes  funds  re- 


quested by  the  President  for  civilian  pay. 
pending  congressional  review  of  a  defin- 
itive pay  profKJsal  to  be  submitted  later 
this  year. 

In  the  natural  resources  function,  the 
conference  substitute  of  $17  billion  in 
budget  authority  and  $15.7  billion  in  out- 
lays includes  a  substantial  increase  over 
the  House's  budget  authority  target.  This 
increase  was  provided  by  the  conferees 
in  recognition  of  pending  congressionaJ 
action  on  the  water  pollution  control 
construction  grant  program  managed  by 
the  Environmental  Protection  Agency.  It 
is  assumed  that  the  Congress  can,  within 
the  functional  targets,  provide  sufficient 
new  budget  authority  through  the  appro- 
priations process  for  all  States  to  carry 
out  their  planned  construction  programs 
for  fiscal  year  1977.  Funds  were  also  pro- 
vided in  both  the  House  and  Senate  res- 
olutions to  accommodate  reasonable  ap- 
propriations for  the  States  under  the  re- 
imbursement provisions  of  the  Federal 
Water  Pollution  Control  Act. 

Housing  programs  in  the  budget  affect 
a  number  of  the  functional  categories,  as 
well  as  providing  a  substantial  portion  of 
the  targeted  economic  stimulus.  The  con- 
ferees agreed  to  some  modifications  of 
these  programs  as  they  affect  the  com- 
merce and  transportation  and  income  se- 
curity functions.  New  budget  authority 
for  GNMA  mortgage  purchases  was  re- 
duced by  $2  billion  from  the  $5  billion 
level  assumed  in  the  House  resolution, 
in  light  of  the  continued  availability  of 
$2  billion  in  authority  approved  by  Con- 
gress but  not  released  by  the  administra- 
tion. The  conferees  assumed  that  the  $2 
billion  would  be  released,  thus  achiering 
the  a.ssumed  level  of  economic  stimulus. 
In  the  income  ^erurity  function,  the  con- 
ferees agreed  to  $2  billion  In  additional 
budget  authority  for  subsidized  hou-^ing 
programs,  with  the  mix  as  between  \-ari- 
ous  form?  of  assisted  housing  t-o  be  deter- 
mined through  the  appropriations  proc- 
ess. 

In  addition  to  these  major  elements 
of  the  agreement,  the  amounts  agreed  to 
in  various  other  functions  include  .spe- 
cific assumptions  which  will  affect  the  al- 
locations to  various  committees  and  our 
future  scorekeepinp  efforts  as  appropria- 
tions bills  move  through  the  Congress. 
For  the  benefit  of  the  House.  I  would  like 
to  identify  these  assumptions  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  : 

In  the  Commerce  and  Tran.^p-rtatlon  func- 
tion, the  conferees  aereed  to  an  additional 
$300  million  In  budget  authoritv  f'-^r  trans- 
portation programs  above  the  amounts  pro- 
vided In  the  House  resolution  These  addi- 
tional funds  are  based  on  re-evaUiation  of 
the  amount^  required  under  newK-enacted 
nrovlsions  of  the  Federal  .\\<i  Hlphwav  Act  of 
1976  and  on  an  a-ssumed  reasonable  compro- 
mise between  the  House  and  Per.atp  con- 
ferees on  the  pending  Airport  and  Airways 
Development  Amendments  of  1976 

In  the  National  Defense  function,  the  al- 
location to  the  Pi-!St  Office  and  Civil  .Service 
Committee  under  the  entitlement  authority 
column  on  page  12  of  the  conference  report 
addre.^es  pay  reform  pronosals  for  the  Fed- 
eral wage  s^-stem  and  Federal  retired  em- 
ployees, both  military  and  civilian.  The  allo- 
cation assumes  that  the  Post  Office  and  ClvU 
Service  Committee  will  recommend  legisla- 
tion which  will  result  in  savings  from  the 
levels  required  by  current  law  for  pay  costs 
The  budget  authority  and  outlay  allocation 
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to  the  Armed  Services  Committee  In  this 
function  also  assumes  that  legislation  will 
be  provided  to  authorize  the  sale  of  critical 
and  strategic  materials  In  the  amounts  ad- 
dressed In  the  President's  budget  for  fiscal 
year  1977. 

The  conference  agreement  essentially  pro- 
vides for  the  House-passed  totals  for  the  Ed- 
ucation, Training,  Employment,  and  Social 
Services  funqtlon.  The  House  totals  were 
$24,617  billion  In  budget  authority  and 
$23,004  billion  in  outlays.  The  conference 
agreement  rounds  these  amounts  to  $24.6 
billion  In  budget  authority  and  $23.0  billion 
In  outlays.  The  House  distribution  of  funds 
within  the  function  will  be  assumed  for 
scorekeeplng  purposes. 

The  conference  agreement  provides  $39.3 
bUUon  In  budget  authority  and  $37  9  billion 
In  outlays  for  the  Health  function.  This  Is 
approximately  the  same  budget  authority, 
but  $300  million  less  In  outlays  than  pro- 
vided In  the  Hou.se-passed  resolution. 

These  totals  assume  the  following 
amounts: 

( 1 )  For  Medicare,  budget  authority  of  $22.8 
billion  and  outlays  of  $21  4  billion.  The  out- 
lay total  assumes  a  reduction  from  current 
law  estimates  of  $500  million  for  legislation 
to  limit  the  Increase  In  hospital  costs  reim- 
bursable under  the  Medicare  Program.  The 
outlay  total  also  assumes  $250  million  for 
legislation  which  would  Improve  Medicare 
benefits.  Thus,  the  outlay  reduction  Is  a  net 
of  $250  million  below  current  law  estimates 

(2)  For  Medicaid,  budget  authority  and 
outlays  of  $9.3  billion.  These  amounts  assume 
savings  of  $300  million  below  current  law 
estimates,  to  be  derived  from  legislation  lim- 
iting the  increase  In  haspltal  costs  reimburs- 
able under  Medicaid. 

(3)  For  controllable  health  programs, 
budget  authority  and  outlays  of  $7  2  bil- 
lion, higher  amounts  than  were  assumed  In 
the  House-passed  resolution  for  new  Initia- 
tives. 

In  the  Income  Security  function,  the  Sen- 
ate accepted  House  estimates  for  ongoing 
programs. 

Unemployment  Compensation:  The  esti- 
mate of  $164  bUllon  In  budget  authority 
and  outlays  assumes  simple  extension  of  the 
SpeclaJ  Unemployment  Assistance  (SUA) 
program  through  December  1977  with  bene- 
fits for  persons  already  In  the  program  pay- 
able through  March  1978  and  simple  exten- 
sion of  the  Federal  Supplemental  Benefits 
(FSB)  program  through  the  end  of  fiscal 
1977. 

Federal  Employee  Retirement:  Both  the 
House  and  Senate  resolutions  assumed  elim- 
ination of  the  one  percent  klcKer  In  Fed- 
eral employee  retirement  programs.  (This 
function  Includes  Civil  Service  and  Foreign 
Service  retirement.  Military  retirement  Is 
Included  In  function  060:  National  Defense  ) 

Child  Nutrition:  The  major  difference  be- 
tween the  two  Houses  was  the  Senate 
assumption  of  a  faster  spend-out  rate.  The 
Senate  accepted  the  House  estimate. 

Railroad  Retirement:  The  Senate  accepted 
the  House  estimate. 


^>pecIal  Benefits  lor  Di.-^iibitfd  l  oai  Miut-rs. 
The    Senate    accepted    the    House    estimate. 

The  programs  In  which  the  conference 
estimates  differ  from  the  estimates  In  the 
House  resolution  are  as  follows: 

Social  Security:  The  Senate  accepted  the 
House  estimate  for  budget  authority  as  well 
as  the  estimate  for  outlay  savings  of  $155  mil- 
lion as  a  result  of  legislative  changes.  This 
savings  reflects  the  recommpndatlon  of  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  In  Its 
March  15  report.  Both  Houses  adopted  the 
latest  Social  Security  Administration  esti- 
mate for  current  service  outlays  based  on  a 
6.4  percent  benefit  Increase  payable  this 
July.  This  outlay  estimate  Is  $200  million 
below  the  estimate  In  the  House  resolution. 

Aid  to  Families  with  Dependent  Children 
(APDC)  and  Supplemental  Security  Income 
(SSI)  :  The  Senate  assumed  budget  authority 
and  outlay  savings  of  $496  million.  The 
House  assumed  savings  of  $149  million,  ai 
recommended  In  the  March  16  report  of  the 
Com.mlttee  on  Ways  and  Means  TTie  confer- 
ence agreement  reflects  a  compromise  net 
savings  for  both  AFDC  and  SSI  of  $156  mil- 
lion In  budget  authority  and  outlays  without 
specifying  the  source  of  the  savings.  It  should 
be  noted  that  the  House  accepted  the  Senate 
current  services  estimate  for  AFDC  of  $6,998 
million  In  budget  authority  and  outlays, 
which  Is  $84  million  higher  than  the  House 
estimate.  The  higher  Senate  estimate  accom- 
modates the  Impact  of  a  Supreme  Court 
decision  last  year  (Phllbrook  v.  Ooldgett), 
which  held  th=it  an  unemployed  father  of 
dependent  children  eligible  for  AFDC.  who  Is 
also  eligible  to  receive  unemployment  com- 
pensation, must  be  given  the  option  of 
receiving  either  unemployment  compensa- 
tion or  AFDC-UF.  The  report  accompanying 
the  House  resolution  indicated  that  the  esti- 
mates assumed  enactment  of  legislation  to 
allow  States  to  supplement  with  AFDC  funds 
unemployed  fathers  who  are  collecting 
unemployment  compensation  The  Commit- 
tee on  Ways  and  Means  had  Indicated  In  Its 
March  15  report  that  the  Increase  In  AFDC 
costs  from  this  legislation  would  be  offset 
by  a  decrease  In  the  cost  of  unemployment 
compensation  This  assumption  Is  retained 
In  the  House  breakdown  of  the  conference 
estimates. 

The  Senate  assumed  budget  authority  and 
outlay  savings  of  $346  million  The  House 
assumed  a  benefit  liberalization  which  would 
Increase  budget  authority  and  outlays  by 
$100  million.  This  liberalization  would  re- 
duce the  benefit  reduction  for  SSI  recipients 
living  In  another  household  and  receiving 
In-klnd  support  from  one-third  to  twenty 
percent.  The  House  estimates  also  assumed 
that  the  852  million  cost  for  changes  to  the 
SSI  program  supported  by  the  Administra- 
tion can  be  financed  from  Improved  admin- 
istration of  the  SSI  program  The  conference 
agreement,  reflecting  combined  net  savings 
of  $156  million  In  budget  authority  and 
outlays  for  AFDC  and  SSI.  retains  the  as- 
sumptions underlying  the  estimate  for  SSI 
In  the  House  resolution. 

Food    Stamps:    The    Senate    estimate    for 


ujb>  program  after  reform  was  $5,626  million 
In  budget  authority  and  outlays  and  assume  ; 
legislative  savings  of  $700  million  On  Apr;i 
8,  1976.  the  Senate  passed  a  food  stamp  re- 
form bin  (S.  3136).  which  Is  currently  e.st;- 
mated  by  CBO  to  cost  $6,117  million  in 
budget  ;i-:'hrr'.-v  nr-l  o;:*;:;-.-  The  House 
resolution  k.s.-^'wii.imI  that  buci,;ct  authority 
and  outitty.s  alter  relorni  would  be  $6,777  mil- 
lion. The  conference  agreement  assumes 
funding  for  this  program  after  reform  of 
$5,936  million  In  budget  authority  and  out- 
lays after  reform  would  be  $5,777  ml'.lion 
The  conference  agreement  a'^ume.s  ru:, cl- 
ing for  this  program  aft^r  reror.-i.  or 
$5,936  million  In  bucl^c*  u  .•!.  .-;;;.  :ii..;  ,.;- 
lays.  ThLs  Is  based  on  an  a.s,minied  $2ou  mil- 
lion savings  In  budget  authority  and  outlays. 

Subsidized  Housing:  The  Senate  assumed 
$22,988  million  In  budget  authority  ai.ci 
$3,188  million  In  outlays  for  these  programs 
The  House  estimates  were  $17,092  mlllicn 
In  budget  authority  and  $3,080  million  In 
outlays.  The  conference  agreement  added  $2 
billion  In  budget  authority  and  $120  million 
In  outlays  to  the  House  estimates. 

In  the  Interest  function,  the  House  co;. - 
ferees  accepted  the  Senate  estimates  on  tlie 
amounts  which  may  be  required  for  pay- 
ments of  Interest  on  the  public  debt  and 
estimates  of  Interest  to  be  received  by  trust 
from  the  Congressional  Budget  Office  that 
reflected  more  recent  information. 

The  statement  of  manar.  :  ucl  i  i.^s, 
as  required  by  section  302  c!  ';.••  B  .  ;.(t 
Act,  an  allocation  of  tlu-  .iipm;  ;  ..ite 
levels  of  new  budget  authomy  and  out- 
lays among  the  committees  of  the  Hou.^e 
.'iT.d  Pr-nat€.  This  ar.>M  atio:!  i.s  ;i  (onijltx 
.:.d'  linking,  as  it  i:  M(.'.t-  :;>)t  di..'.  the 
identification  of  proper  spci.tl:;.!,'  ic,  ;  <  r- 
sibilitles  for  all  new  program  but  .i: 
for  the  original  funding  prnvui. d  !  •:  a:i 
ongoing  programs.  Over  Uie  next  lex 
weeks,  the  Budget  Committee  will  be 
working  with  other  committfv^  to  clarify 
these  allocations  and  the  -ahv  tint  they 
will  be  used  as  the  base  for  congressional 
budget  scorekeeplng  in  the  future  Ur- 
fortunately.  there  were  sevrr  il  t/'i  li:  ;  ,il 
errors  not  involving  mattcn,  ul  polit;,  ;: 
the  allocations  presented  in  the  statt 
ment  of  managers.  T!!<!'fn:f\  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  thf  .ulocation 
tables  pursuant  to  section  302  of  the 
Congressional  Budget  Act.  rnntau.ori  in 
the  joint  explanatory  stau  ni' nt  m:  the 
managers  on  Senate  Concui: '!  *  Ht  u- 
tion  109  which  was  printed  m  '  tn'  U\  >  rtt 
of  May  7.  at  page.';  13026  and  130:'T  be 
corrected  and  printed  \\\  \\\>-  Hf:.  .>nn  m 
full  at  this  point. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Wash- 
ington? 

There  was  no  objection. 


ALLOCATION  OF  SPENDING  RESPONSIBILITY  TO  HOUSE  COMMITTEES '  (SEC.  302) 
|ln  million  J  of  dollan| 


Atricultuie  CommittM 

300    Natural  resources,  envitonment,  ind  entrgy.. 

350    Agriculture 

450    Community  «nd  regional  development... 

600     Income  security 

850    Revenue     sharing     and     general     purpose    fbcal 
assistance 


New 

entitle- 

Budget 

ment 

authority 

Outlays 

authority 

336 

176  . 

122 

114  . 

41 

30  . 

137 

("  - 

0 

-4 

m 

37 

37  . 

Budget 
authority 


Outlays 


enti'le 

meni 

authority 


Appropriations  Committee 299.527  276,956 

050     National  delense 113,778  102.404 

150    International  alTairi 6,718  7,142 

250    General  science,  space,  and  technology 4.599  4,499 

300    Natural  resources,  environment  and  energy 19,023  16,885 

350    Agricultuie 2,311  2,023 

400    Commerce  and  transportation.. 13,505  19,294 
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Budget 
authority 


New 

entitle- 

men  t 

Outlays     authority 


450    Community  and  regional  development.... ^-^i]! 

500    Education,  training,  employment,  and  social  services.      24,130 
550    Health,  ",500 


600    Income  security. 


49, 970 


700    Veterans  benefits  and  services I'^J 

750    Law  enforcement  and  justice c  ttI 

800    General  government i"V"  *>•''* 

850    Revenue     sharing     and     general    purpose   fiscal 

assistance *■  •'^ 

900    inteiest   ^ 


7.817 
22. 526 
22.646 
37, 826 
19,556 
3,510 
6,710 


Allowances. 


3.361  

7S ;:::::: 


Armed  Services  Committee ^* 


-860 


(28) 


050  National  delense — **1 

400  rommerce  and  transportation y) 

700  Veterans  benefits  and  services.. v) 

800  General  government "> 


-860 
O 


(28) 


Bui£et 
authority 


entitle- 
ment 
Outlays     auttiority 


Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce  Committee 3,903         3,857 


400  Commerce  and  transpo.tation. 

550  Health 

600  Income  security 

850  Revenue  sharing 


13 

2 

3.884 

4 


13 

2 

3.841 

1 


o 


Judiciary  Committee. 


26 


18 


300  Natural  resources 

600  Income  security 

750  Law  enforcement 

800  General  government. 


0 
23 


1 

—6 

23 


Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries  Committee. 


458 


59 


Banking,  Currency  and  Housing  Committee 3,124      -1,427 


050    National  defense 


U3U       urtuunai  uci^iiJ^ «    -«, 

150    International  affairs , '•'" 


400  Commerce  and  transportation. 

450    Community  and  regional  development... 

500  Education,  training,  employment,  and  social  services. 

550    Health 

600    Income  security  

700    Veterans  benefits 

800    General  government 

900    Interest 


155 
27 
0 
0 
6 
0 
4 
8 


o 

0 

-1,464 

29 

7 

P) 

-1 

-9 

3 

8 


District  of  Columbia  Committee. 


47 


47 


450    Community  and  regional  development. 

750    Law  enforcement 

850    Revenue  sharing 


1 

6 
40 


1 

6 

40 


Education  and  Labor  Committee. 


30 


28 


(468) 


500    Education,  training,  employment,  and  social  services 
600    Income  security   


26 
3 


25 
3 


(468) 


Government  Operations 


committee 8,206       10.017        (4,880) 


800    General  government. 
850    Revenue  sharing 


I 
8,205 


1 
10.016 


(4,880) 


House  Administration  Committee. 


40 


250    General  science,  space,  and  technology..,.. . 

500    Education,  training,  employment,  and  soaal  services. 
800    General  government 


P) 

4 

35 


O 
4 

0 


Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  Committee. 


511 


425 


300  Natural  resources,  environment,  and  energy. 

450  Community  and  regional  development 

800  General  government 

850  Revenue  sharing 


119 

241 

2 

149 


36 

238 

2 

149 


International  Relations  Committee 7, 107         6, 755 


050  National  defense .; 

150  International  affairs 

400  Commerce  and  transportation 

600  Income  security - 


6,916 

81 

4 

106 


6,588 

83 

5 

80 


150  International  affairs 

300  Natural  resources 

400  Commerce  and  transportation. 

850  Revenue  sharing- 


2 
105 
346 

4 


2 
93 


Post  Office  and  Civil  Service  Committee 21,188       13,783 


(81) 


050    National  defense 

400    Commerce  and  transportation. 

550    Health 

600    Income  security 

800    General  government 

Allowances 


0 
5 
0 
16,900 
4,283 
0 


0 

5 

-68 

9,564 

4.283 

0 


'(52) 


(3^ 


Public  Works  and  Transportation  Committee 4,409         1.007 


300    Natural  resources. 


^^    „„,„,„,,„. 34  976 

400    Commerce  and  transportation <.^  —2 

450    Community  and  regional  development »4 «^ 


Science  and  Technology  Committee. 


250    General  science... 
300    Natural  resources. 


19 


18 


3 
16 


3 
15 


Small  Business  Committee        

450    Communityandiejior.alaevelopment. 
Veterans' Affairs  Committee. 

700    Veterans  benefits -• 


1 


975 


466       (1, 397) 


975 


466     >  (1. 397) 


Ways  and  Means  Committee ^^'^^ 


162.062 


(469) 


500  Education, training.employment,andsociaise!vices..  488 

550  Health... |f  »^ 

600  Incomesecurity -- - / 

800  General  government - ' 

850  Revenue  sharing *T* 

900  Interest ^^'^^ 


486  (240) 

21,361  (») 

95, 369  >  (229) 

4 

3*4 

44.499 


Joint  Committee  on  Atomic  Energy. 


-91 


-91 


300     Natural  resources . 

450     Community  and  regional  oevelopment 


-81 
0 


-^1  . 
(0- 


Unassigned  to  committees ^"g;  .^^ 

Allowances.. -2.»p  SK 

Ottsetting  receipts. - 


2.060  390 

2.060 
-60,395    -60,395 


Total - -      <^?0° 


413,300 


I  Totals  may  not  add  due  to  rounding. 
•Less  than  1500,000. 


>  Assumes  savings  through  modiftcatior  of  exisbng  legislation. 


SEIUTECOKIMiTTEt  ALLOCATIONS 
PURSUANT  TO  SCCTION  VH*)  OF  THE  CONGRtSSlOt-iAL  BuUGET  ACT 


Spending 
Jurisdiction 


Fntitlement  programs 
that  leflji'e  ap- 
propriations ac- 
tion' 


Committee 


Budget 

authority 


Outlay! 


Budget 

authontv 


Spending 
jurisdictior 


[  ntitlement  p'ogarns 
that  requ  'e  ap- 
propriation; ac- 
tion 1 


Outlays 


Corriiittee 


Budget 
authority 


Budget 
Outlays    authority 


Outlays 


Appropriations 29i9  273.1  -.^. --^- 

Aeronautical  and  Space  Sciences VI  y'  i  g'  ^  ^^ 

Agriculture  and  Forestry '•'  ■%  isi  t\  (ti  t\ 

Armed  Services -\  ~-?  ^?_{  YjV 

Banking,  Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs f-'  '•;  )J  ^f  L 

Commerce >;«  ■„]  V.!;  }■_{ 

District  of  Columbia f^  j,/ ^  ^j^  q  (24.3: 

Finance "°-'  ,   ^  (  i  i   ii 

Foreign  Relations ';*  ^^\  y\  (_ 

Government  Operations "/  *|  \(J  /s) 

Interior  and  Insular  Affairs \;.  'Ji  /-L  /  3; 

Judiciary W  "  ^•^>  *-^' 

1  These  amounts  are  ^ncl.Jel  as  p.vt  0'  the  spendins  jurisdiction  of  the  ^impropriations  Com- 

iti«. 

p.,:  .  „,..  .,  ,.,  }i  ri(B  .txxj 

'  l»st  Ihar  SSr-.OOO.OOO. 
'  i»s?  trian  J3b,000,000. 
•  LSS5  t^an  P'0, 000,000. 


Labor  and  Public  Welfare .f- : 

Post  Office  and  Civil  Service 'i  ^ 

Public  Works ^^- 

Rules  and  Administration - < v 

Veterans  Affairs '„'J 

Joint  Committee  on  Atoi.iic  Energy v) 

Not  allocated  to  Committees: 

Allowances  (primarily  temporary  job  creating  _  ^ 

programs)  .. ^- ^ 

Offsetting  Receipts —but 

Total *^-2 


•  9 

(3  2 

a.  9 

,  P. 

(') 

0) 

(.1) 

C) 

C) 

ell's) 

(-1 

(13.  S) 

C) 

(-) 

(-) 

4 

—60,4 


413. 


(64.7)         (58.6) 


•  Less  than  $45,000,000. 
■  Less  than  J25,000,000. 
I  Less  than  J40,OO0,0OC. 

Note:  Details  may  not  add  to  totals  due  to  rounding. 
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Finally,  I  should  note  that  the  confer- 
ence substitute  aLso  Incorporates  ceil- 
ings for  the  transition  quarter  budget 
ptTtod  that  will  run  from  July  to  Octo- 
ber. These  ceilings  are  in  the  nature  of  a 
second  budget  resolution  for  that  period. 
They  reflect  the  appropriations  and 
other  spending  actions  that  have  al- 
ready taken  place  and  provide  the  same 
sort  of  restraint  on  future  actions  as  is 
now  being  felt  under  the  second  resolu- 
tion for  fiscal  year  1976. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  empha.size  again  that 
this  substitute  represents  a  fair  com- 
promise between  the  positions  of  the 
two  Houses  and  a  major  step  forward 
In  the  exercise  of  congressional  responsi- 
bilities for  fiscal  policy.  I  hope  that  my 
colleagues  in  the  House  will  vote  to  ac- 
cept the  substitute  refolution 

Mr.  ADAMS.  Mr.  Speaker,  at  this 
point  I  yield  to  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio  (Mr.  Latta)  for  purposes  of  de- 
bate only. 

Mr.  LATTA.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  agree  with 
the  figures  recited  by  the  chairman.  I 
wish  to  point  out,  however,  that  not  one 
Member  on  the  minority  signed  the  con- 
ference report,  that  it  provides  about 
$17.5  billion  more  In  outlays  than  the 
President's  budget,  that  It  programs 
about  $6.2  billion  more  In  deficit  financ- 
ing than  was  programed  in  the  Presi- 
dent's budget.  It  provides  for  $50.8  bil- 
lion in  deficit  financing  rather  than 
$44.6  billion. 

I  might  say.  there  are  a  couple  very 
significant  changes  between  the  confer- 
ence committee  report  and  the  resolu- 
tion passed  by  the  Hoase.  A  very  sig- 
nificant change  occurred  In  the  veter- 
ans' benefit  section,  a  minus  $475  mil- 
lion for  the  veterans. 

The  conference  report  estimates  the 
interest  payments  to  be  lower  by  $1  bil- 
lion than  the  House  resolution.  As 
pointed  out  by  the  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee, there  Is  some  question  about  the 
interest  cost — about  $4  billion  more  in 
Interest  will  be  required  in  fiscal  year 
1977  than  Is  provided  in  the  conference 
report.  I  think  this  is  merely  whistling 
past  the  graveyard.  This  will  show  up 
later  and  we  will  have  a  deficit  much 
larger  than  Is  programed  by  this  budget 
resolution. 

I  might  say  also.  Mr.  Speaker,  that 
the  conference  did  not  accept  the  tax 
reduction  as  proposed  by  the  President 
and.  instead,  chooses  to  go  on  .spending 
$10  9  billion  of  the  people's  money  which 
would  have  been  returned  to  them.  I 
happen  to  be  one  of  those  who  believe 
the  people  can  spend  their  money  more 
wisely  than  the  people  in  Government 
can  spend  it  for  them.  It  Ls  past  time 
for  this  Democrat-controlled  Congress 
to  give  the  taxpayers  a  break  and  to 
adopt  the  President's  proposal  to  In- 
crea.se  personal  exemptions  from  $750 
to  $1,000,  Increase  the  standard  deduc- 
tion, and  to  reduce  the  tax  rates.  Un- 
fortunately, my  Democrat  colleagues 
turned  this  proposal  down  and  it  is  not 
provided  for  in  this  conference  report. 

Mr.  MYERS  of  Indiana.  Mr.  Speaker. 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr  LATTA  I  would  be  happy  to  yield. 

?Tr.  MYKRS  of  Indiana.  Mr  Speaker. 
the  gentleman  from  Ohio  cited  that  the 


conference  report  indicates  about  $6  bil- 
lion additional  deficit:  but  In  reviewing 
the  conference  report,  it  looks  as  though 
It  could  be  considerably  more  than  that, 
because  the  colnference  report  here  Indi- 
cates about  $11  billion  more  revenue 
than  Is  in  the  President's  budget.  What 
accounts  for  that  $11  billion  additional 
revenue? 

Mr.  LATTA.  Well,  the  economy,  by 
most  people's  thinking,  is  moving  ahead 
and  greater  revenues  will  be  produced 
but  the  conference  report  does  not  fol- 
low the  President's  recommendation  to 
cut  taxes  and  thas  reduce  revenues. 

Mr.  MYERS  of  Indiana.  If  the  gentle- 
man will  continue  to  yield,  then  there 
is  a  likelihood  that  the  deficit.  Instead 
of  being  $50  billion,  as  the  conference 
report  indicates,  could  run  as  much  as 
$60  billion  or  higher  additional  than  this 
year? 

Mr.  LATTA.  I  do  not  think  it  will  go  as 
high  as  $60  billion,  but  due  to  the  in- 
creased cost  of  interest;  namely.  $4  bil- 
lion, there  Is  a  very  good  likelihood  it 
could  go  to  $54  billion  or  $55  billion  In 
deficit  financing. 

Mr.  ADAMS  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  LATTA.  I  would  be  happy  to  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Washington. 

Mr.  ADAMS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  might 
state  that  the  greatest  portion  of  that  is 
that  the  President  lowered  his  revenue 
figure  by  advocating  a  tax  cut  of  $10  bil- 
lion and  we  did  not  advocate  that:  so 
that  difference  in  revenues  is  mainly  be- 
cause we  are  not  cutting  revenues  by 
that  amount. 

Mr.  LATTA.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  such 
time  as  the  gentleman  may  consume  to 
the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  (Mr. 

SCHNEEBELI)  . 

Mr.  SCHNEEBELI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
thank  the  ranking  minority  Member  for 
yielding. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  would  like  to  point  out 
that  of  the  supposed  saving  of  $2,135 
billion,  wherein  the  conference  report  Is 
less  than  the  bill  as  it  pa.^^ed  the  House, 
of  that  total  sum.  70  percent  of  the  so- 
called  reduction  comes  In  two  categories. 
Of  the  $2,135  billion.  $1  billion  Is  a  re- 
estlmation  of  the  Interest  to  be  paid  in 
fiscal  year  1977.  Instead  of  reducing  the 
Interest  by  $1  bUllon,  we  should  have  In- 
creased It  by  $1  billion.  The  Interest  In 
this  bill  Ls  now  .shown  as  $40  4  billion  and 
the  latest  figures  that  I  got  from  the 
Joint  Committee  on  Internal  Revenue 
Taxation,  Instead  of  $40.4  billion,  the  lat- 
est figure  on  Interest  Is  $44.3  billion. 

So  I  would  advise  the  Members  of  the 
Hou.se  that  there  Ls  a  very  strong  pas- 
slbillty  that  we  underestimated  the  In- 
terest by  as  much  as  $4  billion. 

In  addition  to  tills  fiscal  ledgerdemaln. 
we  estimated  that  our  increased  receipts 
would  go  up  by  $475  million.  So.  of  the 
total  supposed  reduction  of  $2,135  bil- 
lion— $1,475  billion,  or  70  percent  of  the 
total,  comes  imdcr  these  two  actions,  In 
neither  category  of  which  any  House 
action  would  be  of  any  help.  It  Is  not  by 
any  action  of  the  House  that  we  reduce 
our  Interest.  From  what  the  Federal  Re- 
serve Bank  has  done  in  the  past  2 
weeks:  it  would  seem  a.s  though  our  in- 
terest rates  were  going  to  be  Increased. 


so  I  raL«;e  the  point  thiit  Uien^  L';  a  .=;trong 
likeliliood  tiiat  Uils  bud^jct  which  is  being 
presented  to  u.s  will  be  breached  to  the 
extent  of  sevenil  biUlf)n  dollars  in  inter- 
est cost  alone. 

Mr,  LEGOETT  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SCHNEEBELI.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  California. 

Mr.  LEGGETT.  Is  it  not  a  fact,  of 
course,  that  we  started  with  a  deficit  that 
has  been  recommended  by  the  President, 
which  is.  I  think,  the  second  largest  defi- 
cit ever  recommended  by  any  President 
during  peacetime;  and  is  it  not  also  a 
fact  that  the  President  has  made  some 
errors  himself? 

The  gentleman  accuses  the  majority 
side  here  of  filing  a  report  that  has  a 
$3  or  $4  billion  error  in  interest;  yet,  the 
President  in  his  submission  said  that  he 
thought  3  months  ago  that  the  in- 
terest on  the  national  debt  would  be  $31.2 
billion.  Three  or  four  montlis  later,  the 
gentleman  is  saying  that  it  is  $44  bil- 
lion or  $45  billion.  I  hope  that  is  not  cor- 
rect, but  the  gentleman  may  well  be 
correct. 

We  both  made  some  misestimates.  As 
far  as  casual  Income  Is  concerned,  the 
President  last  year  said  that  he  expected 
that  we  would  get  $8  billion  out  of  the 
Continental  Shelf  royalties,  but  we  ended 
up  with  $3  billion,  .so  he  Inflated  our  in- 
come by  $5  billion,  which  misled  the  Con- 
gre.ss  and  the  people.  This  year  he  says 
we  are  going  to  have  $4  billion  of  Outer 
Continental  Shelf  Income.  We  say — I 
think  more  correctly — in  our  report  that 
the  income  will  probably  approximate 
$2  billion.  We  could  have  di.'itorted  the 
facts  by  putting  that  up  to  S4  or  $5  bil- 
lion this  year,  but  we  did  not  do  It. 

Mr.  SCHNEEBELI.  I  think  in  two  or 
three  instances  this  year  we  did  increase 
an  item,  but  I  would  like  to  get  back  to 
the  point  of  Interest  cost. 

The  President  made  his  estimation  of 
interest  cost  3  months  ago  when  in- 
terest rates  at  that  time  were  going  down. 
He  estimated  a  cast  of  $41  2  billion  We 
are  recommending  in  here  $40  4  billion, 
when  we  know  very  well  that  the  action 
of  the  Federal  Reserve  Bank  in  the  la-^t 
3  weeks  would  Indicate  that  our  Interest 
next  year  Is  going  to  be  much  higher 
than  contemplated  3  months  ago 

In  addition,  the  figure  I  gave  of  $44.3 
billion  net  interest  cost  was  submitted  by 
the  Joint  Committee  on  Internal  Reve- 
nue Taxation,  headed  by  Dr.  Woodworth. 
We  have  always  found  the  figures  we  got 
from  Dr.  Woodworth  to  be  ver>'  substan- 
tial, very  credible.  They  are  not  politi- 
cally motivated  one  way  or  the  other: 
they  are  very  objective 

I  merely  raise  the  point  that  I  tlunk 
our  interest  rates  are  goinp  to  be  $3  to 
$4  billion  more,  and  I  think  we  are  kid- 
ding ourselves  when  we  present  the  co.<;t 
as  represented  In  this  ronferenre  report 

Mr  ADAMS  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
Kcntloman  yield '' 

Mr.  SCHNEEBELI.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Wa.'^hlneton 

Mr.  ADAMS  Mr.  Sjie.iker,  I  am  very 
plea-sed  that  the  gentleman  broupht  up 
this  point  because  it  Indicate'^  the  npce5- 
slty  to  exercL-^e  restraint  in  all  cate- 
gories 

Mr.  SCHNEEBEIJ.  I  agree. 
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Mr  .'^DAMS.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  respond- 
ing to  the  remarks  of  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  I  would  like  to  offer 
the  following  comments; 

During  the  conference  on  the  first 
budget  re.solution  for  fi.scal  year  1977, 
Mr.  SCHNEEBELI  raised  the  point  that  the 
Interest  function  of  the  Federal  budget 
should  be  increa.sed  from  $40.4  billion  to 
an  amount  in  excess  of  $44  billion.  This 
is  based  on  a  potential  change  in  the 
maturity  spread  of  the  public  debt  and 
an  increase  of  .short-term  Federal  bills' 
interest  rates  from  the  4  7  percent  at 
the  time  of  consideration  of  the  resolu- 
tion to  over  6  percent  for  all  of  the  next 
fiscal  year. 

The  conference  report,  in  contrast.  Is 
based  on  an  updated  estimate  of  interest 
utilizing  the  Consres.sional  Budpet  Office 
computer,  which  is  based  on  maintain- 
ing a  current  composition  of  the  debt  and 
a  gradual  rise  of  ."^hort-term  interest 
rates  from  their  current  level  to  an  aver- 
age rate  of  5  8  percent  during  calendar 
year  1977.  With  these  as.'^umptions.  the 
total  interest  costs  meets  tlie  $40.4  billion 
included  in  the  conference  .■^ub.'^titute. 

Most  analysts  focu.s  on  the  anticipated 
level  for  short-term  treasur>-  bills  which 
are  marketed  ever%-  Monday.  The  con- 
ference substitute  forecasts  an  average 
rate  of  5.3  percent  for  the  current  calen- 
dar year.  This  Ls  also  a.s.sumed  by  the 
Ford  administration. 

There  I*;  approximately  S600  billion  in 
public  debt  now  outstindlng.  with  .some 
$213  billion  hold  by  the  trust  funds  or  in 
savings  bonds.  Of  the  remaining  debt, 
approximately  $163  billion  is  In  treasury 
bills  with  S45  billion  more  in  notes  ma- 
turing during  fiscni  1977.  When  the  ex- 
isting deficit'^  and  ofT-budgct  agency 
borrowing  are  added  to  these  amounts, 
we  can  see  that  a  total  of  approximately 
$255  billion  must  be  financed  next  year. 

However.  I  .should  point  out  that  the 
conferees  were  concerned  about  recent 
public  statements  of  the  Chairman  of  the 
Federal  Reserve  Board,  Arthur  Bums, 
that  the  money  supply  growUi  targets. 
announced  earlier  this  year  at  between 
4.5  to  7.5  percent,  would  be  decrea.sed. 
This  would,  of  course,  result  In  an  In- 
crease in  the  short-term  interest  rates. 

The  House  .should  recounize  that  if  the 
Federal  Reserve  decides  once  again  to 
tighten  monetar>'  policy,  interest  rates 
will  rise  and  we  aLso  will  not  meet  the 
6  percent  rate  of  growth  in  the  gross 
national  product  projected  in  the  state- 
ment of  managers  on  the  first  budget 
resolution. 

If  you  as.sume,  as  Mr.  Schneebeli  does, 
that  .^rthur  Bums  will  raise  the  interest 
rates  from  4.7  percent  to  over  6  percent 
starting  October  1 — and  the  rate  will 
continue  to  go  up  during  the  next  year — 
then  Arthur  Bums  will  be  responsible 
for  adding  several  billion  dollars  to  the 
Federal  budget  deficit  by  raising  the  in- 
terest rost   in   functlnnal   category   900. 

Simply  put.  if  he  increa.ses  interest 
rates,  Burns  will  bust  the  budget. 

Furthermore,  if  we  have  a  money 
crunch  a.s  we  have  experienced  twice 
since  1969.  the  economy  will  .slump  again, 
we  will  lose  revenues,  spending  for  un- 
emplovment  compensation  and  other  re- 
lated Federal  benefits  will  go  up.  and  the 
deficit  will  increase  substantially. 


There  must  be  a  closer  coordination  of 
congressional  budget  policies  and  mone- 
tary policy.  It  is  foolish — and.  Ln  fact, 
quite  useless — to  be  working  at  cross  pur- 
poses. 

The  Chairman  of  the  Federal  Reserve 
Board.  Arthur  Burns,  admits  that  the 
Fed  reduced  the  rate  of  growth  in  the 
money  supply  last  June  after  the  tax  re- 
bate, causing  interest  rates  to  nse.  That 
meant,  in  effect,  that  the  opinion  of  the 
Fed  was  substituted  for  the  judgment  of 
the  Congress  as  to  how  much  stimulus 
the  economy  needed.  Contrar\-  to  the 
Feds  contention,  inflation  in  the  eco- 
nomy was  caused  mainly  by  the  surge 
of  increased  prices  for  oil  and  food  pro- 
ducts, and  not  by  congressional  spend- 
ing actions. 

Chairman  Bums'  iiLsistence  that  it  is 
neces.sar\'  to  send  a  signal  to  the  business 
and  financial  people  to  say  the  Federal 
Reserve  has  not  joined  the  "inflation- 
ists" is  tlie  wrong  way  to  signal  the 
markets.  A  speech  or  a  few  well-placed 
telephone  calls  by  Dr.  Burns  would  ac- 
complish the  same  purpose  without  halt- 
ing growth  and  working  at  cross  pur- 
poses with  fiscal  policy.  The  claim  that 
increased  interest  rates  automatically 
control  inflation  is  wrong,  as  shown  by 
this  table; 


Percent 

Fiscal 
years 

Interest 
Inflation '                  rate 
rate  (CPI)  (3  mos.  bill) 

Unified 
delSclt 

(billions) 

1970 

1971.-   - 

..      6.9                  7.06 
4.6                  4.94 

-»2.8 
-23.0 

1972 

1973 

1974 

1975 

1976 

„     2.9                  4.11 
..5.9                  5.35 
..    11.0                  7.90 
._      9.4                  6  67 
..    »6.  1               »5.97 

-23.2 

-14.3 

-3.5 

-43.1 

*  —74.1 

I  June  over  June  of  previous  year. 
'March  1976  over  March  1975. 
"Average:  April  1975  to  March  1976. 
•Source:  2d  concurrent  resolution  on  fiscaJ 
1976  budget. 

Obviously,  the  increase  In  food  prices 
and  oil  prices  was  not  the  result  of  ex- 
cess money  or  moderate  interest  rates. 
As  I  have  indicated  in  the  table,  the  rate 
of  inflation  has  not  been  following  the 
pattern  of  the  deficit  nor  of  interest 
rates. 

A  continued  series  of  high  deficits  can 
build  an  inflation  plateau  Into  the  econ- 
omy, but  we  are  in  the  process  of  solving 
this  problem  by  achieving  control.  The 
Congress  is  living  with  a  ceiling  estab- 
lished last  year,  reducing  the  deficit  by 
one-third  this  year,  and  projecting  no 
deficit  in  2  years  if— but  only  if— the 
economy  maintains  a  steady  growth  of 
approximately  6  percent.  If  this  Ls  frus- 
trated by  a  tight  money  policy,  then  we 
can  expect  higher  deficits  through  re- 
duced revenues  and  increased  interest 
expenses.  And.  if  we  have  another  reces- 
sion in  1977,  we  will  aLso  have  increases 
Ln  other  recession -related  expenses  as 
well. 

I.  therefore,  challenge  Dr.  Bums  to 
maintain  a  steady  money  growth  supply, 
neither  pumping  it  up  nor  crunching  it 
down,  while  we  In  the  Congress  maintain 
a  reasonable  growth  In  the  economy  and 
a  steady  reduction  In  tJbe  deficit  figures. 


Mr.  SCHNEEBELI.  I  thank  the  gen- 
tleman. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  would  only  point  out 
that  the  figures  on  interest  cost  were 
given  to  me  the  day  before  the  Commit- 
t.ee  on  the  Budget  met  in  the  conference. 
They  are  very  much  up  to  date.  The  In- 
terest figures  vary  from  6.1  percent  to 
6.6  percent  for  fi.scal  year  1977.  I  would 
hope  that  by  the  time  we  reach  the  sec- 
ond resolution  in  September  that  we 
have  a  more  realistic  approach  to  this  in- 
terest rate,  that  we  not  fudge  on  this 
situation,  that  we  do  not  tr>-  to  make  our- 
selves look  good,  gloss  things  over  from 
what  they  actually  are.  and  that  we  will 
have  a  more  accurate  and  responsible 
cost  of  interest  when  we  get  to  the  second 
budget  resolution  in  September. 

The  final  budget  figures  of  the  first 
resolution  for  fiscal  1977  as  determmed 
by  the  House -Senate  conference  are  very 
little  different  than  the  totals  adopted 
when  the  budget  was  approved  by  the 
House  2  weeks  earlier.  The  changes  were 
quite  minor  and  mostly  were  cosmetic 
and  illusory  in  effect.  For  this  reason  the 
conference  report  is  not  supported  by  the 
Republican  conferees  from  the  House 
who  are  stiU  opposed  to  the  increase  of 
some  $15  to  $20  bilhon  over  the  Presi- 
dent's recommendations. 

However,  even  though  I  am  opposed  to 
the  budget  figures  as  approved,  never- 
theless the  budget  process  set  up  by  the 
Congre-ssional  Budget  Control  Act  of  1974 
must  be  strongly  supported.  This  budget 
process  must  work — we  cannot  allow  it  to 
fail.  To  fail  is  to  admit  to  our  constitu- 
ents that  we  cannot  control  our  wild 
Federal  spending  which  has  been  espe- 
cially rampant  over  the  past  several 
years. 

The  budget  process  Ls  working  even 
though  many  of  us  disapprove  of  the 
spending  and  deficit  levels  being  recom- 
mended by  our  Budget  Committee.  Al- 
most any  final  outlay  fleures  would  be 
much  higher  if  we  had  no  budget  process. 
To  illustrate  thLs,  I  would  note  that  if 
you  totaled  up  all  the  House  committees' 
recommendations  for  spending  that  were 
submitted  to  the  Budget  Committee  on 
March  15,  they  would  total  $442  billion; 
the  Budget  Committee  in  exercLsing  some 
restraint  reduced  this  to  close  to  $414 
billion,  a  savings  of  $28  billion  ALso  sev- 
eral requests  for  waivers  from  the  budget 
resolution  for  fiscal  year  1976  were  dis- 
approved by  the  House  and  Senate  Budg- 
et Committees  earlier  this  year. 

Though  we  are  det-ermlned  to  make  the 
congressional  budget  process  work,  thla 
does  not  mean  that  we  must  accept  the 
spending  levels  as  now  recommended  to 
us  for  adoption  in  the  first  concurrent 
resolution  by  the  conference  committee. 
Together  with  other  colleagues  on  the 
Budget  Committee.  I  am  verj-  much  op- 
posed to  the  excessive  outlays,  totaling 
$413.3  billion  and  resulting  in  a  deficit  of 
$50.8  billion,  which  the  conference  pro- 
poses. The  President's  recommended  out- 
lay— $395.8  bihlon — and  deficit — $44  6 
bibion — levels  are  also  too  high,  but  are 
certainly  much  more  reasonable  since 
they  reflect  a  greater  emphasis  on  re- 
duced spending  and  more  tax  cuts  for  the 
American  people. 

The  principal  changes  between  the 
House-approved  budget  and  the  confer- 
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ence  figures  amount  to  about  $2  billion 
and  they  are  concentrated  principally  In 
two  areas,  both  of  which  are  arbitrary 
decisions  which  have  nothing  to  do  with 
let-iislative  authorization.  First  of  all. 
there  was  a  reduction  of  $1  billion  in  the 
estimate  of  the  Interest  for  the  next  fiscal 
year.  The  House  figure  of  $41.4  billion 
was  reduced  by  $1  billion  when  actually. 
in  the  light  of  Federal  Reserve  action  In 
the  past  2  weeks,  the  original  House  fig- 
ure should  have  been  Increased  Instead  of 
decreased.  The  Joint  Committee  on  In- 
ternal Revenue  Taxation  estimates  pres- 
ently that  our  net  Interest  cost  next  fis- 
cal year  will  be  $44.3  billion  Instead  of 
$40.4  billion  in  the  conference  recom- 
mendations. 

Additionally,  the  conference  decided 
that  function  950  of  offsetting  receipts 
would  Increase  by  $475  million  and  this 
change  was  made  without  any  justifiable 
reason.^;.  So  the  original  House  budeet 
outlay  figures  were  reduced  in  conference 
by  almost  Sl.5  billion  merely  bv  juKRllnK 
of  figures  In  these  two  categories  and 
without  any  logic  or  persuading  facts. 
The  changeover  was  effected  to  make  the 
position  of  the  House  budget  look  more 
favorable  to  the  public.  It  Is  unfortunate 
that  we  have  resorted  to  such  fiscal 
legerdemain  Tlie  deficit  In  the  1977 
budget  before  you  now  should  be  $52  3 
billion  Instead  of  the  $50  8  billion  being 
discussed. 

In  the  matter  of  spending  for  counter- 
cyclical public  works  and  public  service 
jobs,  there  was  merely  a  rearrangement 
and  a  shifting  of  function  category,  but 
the  total  figure  remains  the  .same  and,  as 
I  pointed  out  at  the  time  the  budget  was 
originally  considered  on  the  House  floor, 
many  of  us  are  ver>'  much  opposed  to  this 
type  of  spending.  With  the  total  amount 
of  $2.2  billion  to  be  spent  for  public  serv- 
ice Jobs  our  unemployment  figures  would 
be  reduced  merely  from  7.5  percent  to 
7  3  percent.  Fifty  percent  or  more  of 
the  jobs  would  be  used  to  rehire  local  and 
State  workers  who  were  previously  laid 
off  for  budget  and  efflcleicy  causes  and 
they  would  cost  an  average  of  $10,000  per 
job  much  above  the  national  average. 
Also  there  Is  still  $50  million  earmarked 
for  the  Humphrey-Hawkins  legislation 
which  even  that  noted  liberal  Nicholas 
von  Hoffman  could  not  buy.  as  he  stated 
In  a  recently  circulated  editorial: 

"There  Is  a  new  record  employment 
of  87.4  million  people,"  as  noted  in  re- 
cent Department  of  Labor  figures. 

An  analysis  of  our  recent  budgets  Is  In- 
teresting, in  round  figures  the  outlays  for 
fiscal  year  1975  were  $325  billion  and 
fl.scal  1976  outlays  will  be  $375  billion, 
an  increase  of  $50  billion  or  15  percent. 
The  conference-approved  budget  of  $413 
billion  Is  another  10  V^  percent  Increase 
over  the  current  year's  budget  so  that  the 
increase  In  the  last  2  years  will  be  over 
27  percent  In  Federal  spending.  At  the 
same  time  the  Con.sumer  Price  Index 
for  1975  Increased  by  7  percent  and  for 
the  first  3  months  of  this  year  at  less  than 
3  percent  on  an  annualized  basis.  So 
when  we  compare  this  Increase  of  about 
10  percent  in  CPI  In  the  last  15  months. 
It  shows  the  destructivo  Inflatlonarv  im- 
pact of  the  27  percent  Increase  In  our 
Federal  outlays  In  Just  2  years'  time. 

During  the  same  period  of  time  our 


deficits  for  the  3  fiscal  years  will  be  $43.6 
billion  in  fl.scal  year  1975.  $76.9  billion  In 
ft.scal  1976  and  an  approximate  $50  bil- 
lion in  fiscal  1977.  for  a  total  of  over  $170 
billion  deficit.  As  I  mentioned  before, 
the  Interest  alone  on  our  total  Federal 
debt  will  exceed  $110  miUion  a  day  for 
fiscal  year  1977,  which  is  a  distressing 
and  alarming  figure  The  public  Ls  going 
to  remember  our  votes  on  this  continuing 
excessive  Federal  spending — and  many 
of  the  candidates  will  be  hearing  about 
it  during  the  campaign — since  too  much 
spending  Is  the  main  criticism  the  public 
holds  against  the  Washington  establish- 
ment. 

For  these  and  many  other  reasons  the 
conferees  of  the  minority  feel  justified 
in  opposing  the  conference  budget  figures 
and  recommend  to  you  a  negative  vote. 

Mr.  ADAMS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  2 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  OWo  'Mr. 
Ashley). 

Mr.  ASHLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in 
strong  support  of  the  conference  substi- 
tute for  Senate  Concurrent  Resolution 
109.  the  first  concurrent  budget  resolu- 
tion for  fi.scal  year  1977.  After  full  and 
free  conference,  the  conferees  have 
agreed  upon  a  resolution  that  does  jus- 
tice to  both  the  House  and  Senate  posi- 
tions. While  retaining  most  of  the  tar- 
geted job  stimulus  money  contained  In 
the  House  resolution,  the  conference  sub- 
stitute still  holds  the  deficit  to  $50  8  bil- 
lion, a  reduction  of  one-third  from  this 
year's  deficit  figure.  This  happy  result  Is 
due  In  no  small  part  to  the  able  leader- 
.ship  of  the  gentleman  from  Washing- 
ton, the  chairman  of  the  House  Budget 
Committee,  as  well  as  Members  from 
both  sides  of  the  aisle  who  have  devoted 
time  and  effort  to  making  the  congres- 
sional budget  process  work. 

One  additional  observation  merits  the 
Members'  attention.  The  explicit  eco- 
nomic assumptions  contained  in  the 
joint  explanatory  statement  of  the  man- 
agers projects  a  6-percent  rate  of  real 
growth  In  gross  national  product,  a  fig- 
ure that  Is  higher  than  the  5.6-percent 
real  growth  rate  assumed  In  the  House 
resolution.  The  higher  growth  rate  Is 
premised  on  a  more  supportive  monetary 
policy  on  the  part  of  the  Federal  Re- 
serve Board.  Dr.  Burns  has  Indicated 
that  If  Congress  exercises  responsible 
leadership  on  fiscal  policy  matters,  the 
Federal  Reserve  Board  will  be  more  re- 
sfHjnslve  to  the  needs  for  growth  in  the 
money  supply. 

Clearly,  the  conference  substitute  ar- 
ticulates a  responsible  fiscal  policy,  well 
suited  to  the  needs  of  the  economy  un- 
der the  present  circumstances.  As  a  re- 
sult, Congi^  has  a  right  to  expect  a 
cooperatlv©wionetar>'  policy  from  the 
Federal  Revive  Board. 

The  receSj^;!'  :  •  incement  by  the  Fed- 
eral Reser\-*T.  !  of  a  revision  In  tar- 
get growth  ^tes  In  the  money  supply 
from  a  range  of  4''2  percent  to  7':^  per- 
cent to  a  new  range  of  4  percent  to  7  per- 
cent does  not  Indicate.  In  my  opinion,  the 
prospect  of  substantially  tighter  reins  on 
mon»»y  growth.  In  fact,  over  the  past  3 
months  M. — demand  deposits  plus  cur- 
rency In  the  hands  of  the  public — has 
expanded  at  an  annual  rate  of  about 
10  percent,  far  in  excess  of  the  new  tar- 
gets announced  by  Dr.  Bums.  Thus,  the 


revised  money  supply  targets  are  not  in- 
dicative of  an  effort  on  the  part  of  the 
Federal  Reserve  to  frustrate  congres- 
sional fiscal  policy:  rather,  they  repre- 
sent an  appropriate  response  to  changes 
In  the  economy. 

Since  the  conference  substitute  pro- 
vides a  fiscal  policy  that  Ls  well  suited  to 
the  needs  of  an  economy  in  the  second 
year  of  a  recovery  and  since  it  repre- 
sents a  proper  ordering  of  national  pri- 
orities. I  urge  its  adoption  by  the  Mem- 
bers of  the  House 

Mr.  ADAMS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  2 
minutes  for  the  purpose  of  debate  to  the 
gentleman  from  Michigan  (Mr.  CHara*. 

Mr.  O'HARA  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in 
strong  support  of  this  budget  resolution 
that  we  have  arrived  at  under  the  able 
leadership  of  the  gentleman  from  Wash- 
ington <Mr.  Adams)  . 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  vital  economic  stim- 
ulus package  provided  in  the  House  res- 
olution remains  substantially  intact. 
Funding  is  targeted  for  a  total  of  1.1 
million  jobs  In  public  employment,  pub- 
lic works,  and  elsewhere  above  those 
provided  in  the  administration's  budget. 
These  jobs,  as  the  gentleman  from  Ohio 
has  indicated,  plus  other  stimulative  as- 
pects of  the  resolution,  ought  to  bring 
unemployment  down  to  6  percent  by  the 
end  of  1977  from  the  current  intolerably 
high  level  of  7.5  percent. 

Mr.  Speaker,  additionally,  the  resolu- 
tion provides  $2.3  billion  more  for  edu- 
cation than  requested  by  the  President 
and  $500  million  above  the  President's 
request  for  such  valuable  social  service 
programs  as  vocational  rehabilitation, 
older  Americans,  and  day  care. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  read  in  the  Congres- 
sional Record  of  May  12.  1976.  on  page 
13659.  the  remarks  of  the  Senator  from 
Utah  with  respect  to  the  internal  dis- 
tribution of  the  funds  Included  In  func- 
tion 500.  Tlie  Senator  from  Utah  indi- 
cates that  the  conferees  agreed  to  cer- 
tain of  the  figures  that  made  up  the 
totals  of  function  500  which  had  been 
contained  in  the  Senate  re,solution  A!-  a 
conferee,  I  cannot  agree  with  that  con- 
clusion. 

There  was  no  specific  agreement  be- 
tween the  House  and  Senate  conferees 
as  to  the  partlcxilar  iten^s  that  made  up 
function  500.  and  I  believe  the  Record 
ought  to  be  made  clear  on  that  {X)!nt 
In  fact,  the  House  totals  for  function  500 
were  those  that  were  adopted  and  If 
anj-thing.  that  suggests  that  the  Hou.se 
assumptions  would  probably  have  more 
validity  than  the  Senate  assumptioas 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  also  plea.sed  that 
the  conferees  have  provided  budget  au- 
thority, of  $20.1  billion  and  outlay.^  of 
$195  billion  for  veterans  benefits  and 
services — 700.  This  will  allow  for  cost-of- 
living  increases  for  veterans  pensions, 
compensation,  and  readjustment  benefits, 
while  also  providing  for  at  least  some  of 
the  funds  necessar>'  for  continuation  of 
the  GI  bill  educational  benefit.^  beyond 
their  May  31.  1976,  termlnat'on  date  As 
a  cosponsor  of  legl.slation  to  continue 
these  benefits,  I  am  hoix'ful  that  the 
rongre.ss  will  enact  the  measure  to  ex- 
tend this  program  in  which  more  than  a 
half  million  veteran."^  are  directly  con- 
cerned because  of  the  termination  provi- 
sion in  the  present  law. 
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Mr.  Speaker,  no  one  will  agree  with 
every  detail  of  this  resolution.  But  the 
purpose  of  having  a  first  resolution  is  to 
provide  guidance  with  respect  to  total 
.spending  and  priorities  among  the  vari- 
ous functional  areas  Tlii.s  re.solution  does 
not  set  a  ceiling,  whether  on  programs, 
on  functional  totals  or  on  aggregate 
amounts.  Ceilings  are  ."^et  only  on  ag- 
gregate amounts  and  only  by  the  second 
resolution,  after  the  Congress  has  had 
the  opportunity  to  citpress  its  will  on  the 
large  number  of  individual  authorization 
and  appropriation.'-  items  from  which  the 
budget  results. 

This  re.solution  changes  no  laws  and 
appropriates  no  funds.  As  I  noted  before, 
it  provides  guidance.  It  also  indicates 
that  the  Congre&s  is  capable  of  exercising 
budgetary  self -discipline  in  the  cold  light 
of  day. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  this 
resolution. 

Mr.  LATTA  Mr  Speaker.  I  yield  such 
time  as  he  may  consume  to  the  gentle- 
man from  California  'Mr.  Rousseloti. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Mr.  Si>eaker.  I  rise 
in  opposition  to  the  conference  rejjort 
to  accompany  the  first  concurrent 
budget  resolution- — Senate  Concurrent 
Resolution  109.  As  my  collearues  well 
know.  I  have  consistently  opposed  leg- 
islation which  would  provide  an  increase 
in  the  national  debt,  as  this  bill  does 
with  an  add-on  deficit  of  $50  8  billion 
for  just  1  fiscal  year. 

During  consideration  ot  Hou'^e  Con- 
current Resolution  610.  the  House  Budg- 
et Committee  version  of  the  fiscal  year 
1977  budget.  I  offered,  as  a  substitute,  a 
measure  which  would  have  established 
expenditure  levels  in  balance  with  reve- 
nue levels — certainly  a  nove'  idea  in  this 
and  the  last  several  Congresses  The  con- 
cept of  a  balanced  budget  ha.";  widespread 
and  enthusiastic  .--upport  among  the 
electorate  and  my  colleagues  themselves 
are  fond  of  caUing  for  "fiscal  responsbil- 
Ity"  and  "fiscal  sanity"  when  it  serves 
their  purposes:  however,  few  are  will- 
ing to  stand  up  and  be  counted  when  it 
comes  down  to  an  actual  vote 

If  the  goal  of  any  responsible  economic 
policy  is  to  provide  stability  and  pros- 
perity, adoption  of  Senate  Concurrent 
Resolution  109  would  be  a  step  in  the 
opposite  direction  ar.d  would  only  lead 
to  further  inflation  and  rece.ssion.  The 
real  solution  to  restoring  long-term  sta- 
bility is  the  adoption  of  a  budget  which 
balanrcs  spending  with  revenues.  It  has 
never  been  my  assertion  that  balancing 
the  budget  would  be  ea.sy,  painless,  or 
Immediate.  It  is,  however,  the  goal  to 
which  we  should — as  representatives  of  a 
constituency  Increasingly  disillusioned 
with  big  government  and  bloated  spend- 
ing programs — aspire  and  attempt  to 
reach  at  the  earliest  possible  date.  Under 
the  new  Congressional  Budget  and  Im- 
poundment Control  Act,  we  established 
a  vehicle  to  enact  a  balance  budget.  It  is 
to  my  great  sorrow  and  disappointment 
that  this  Congress  has  chosen.  Instead, 
to  use  the  new  process  to  perpetual*  the 
traditional  deficit  spending  policies  that 
have  created  so  much  unemployment 
and  inflation. 

Mr  Speaker,  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
reject  the  theory  that  more  and  more 
Government  spending — and  more  and 
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more  Government  borrowing  in  the  pri- 
vate money  markets — will  be  the  an- 
swer to  aD  our  Nation's  economic  and 
social  problems.  We  must  accept  the 
fact  of  life  that  the  Government  can- 
not be  all  things  to  all  people.  The  Fed- 
eral Government  is  limited,  both  by  the 
Constitution  and  by  practical  considera- 
tions. These  limitations  must  be  recog- 
nized and  the  first  place  to  do  so  is  in 
the  national  budget  What  should  be 
kept  in  mind  is  that  there  is  nothing 
magic  about  a  large  budget  or  a  budget 
deficit  A  change  in  budget  policy  is 
t.s.sential  to  our  economic  and  social 
iiealth  We  can  make  that  change  here 
and  now  by  defeating  this  conference 
report  and  demanding  a  budget  resolu- 
tion which  recognizes  the  realities  of  our 
financial  situation.  I  will  vote  against 
Senate  Concurrent  Resolution  109. 

Mr.  LATTA.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  3  min- 
utes to  the  gentleman  from  Maryland 
I  Mr.  Baitman)  . 

Mr.  BAUMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  tiiere  are 
those  who  would  have  us  believe  that  the 
consideration  of  this  conference  report  is 
yet  another  step  toward  getting  our  na- 
tional fiscal  policies  in  order.  I  believe 
tliat  is  a  mistaken  view. 

As  I  understand  the  Budget  Control 
Act.  on  this  coasideration  of  the  first 
budget  resolution  conference  report  we 
were  supposed  to  have  at  least  5  hours  of 
stirring  debate  as  provided  by  statute  in- 
stead of  1  hour,  because  the  Founding 
Fathers  of  the  Budget  Act  contemplated 
that  on  matters  of  the  budget  our  pro- 
ceedings would  be  an  impressive  and 
ceremonial  occasion.  It  appears  other- 
wise. 

The  conference  report  before  us  indi- 
cates that  there  have  been  a  number  of 
issues  swept  under  the  rug.  We  have  been 
told  repeatedly  that  this  whole  procedure 
Ls  to  give  the  Congress  control  not  only 
over  spending  for  each  fiscal  year  but 
over  Federal  spending  for  the  long  term. 

But  there  have  been  published  reports 
that  t.his  conference  report  contains  $50 
milhon  which  the  conferees  purposefully 
failed  to  mention  to  be  used  for  starting 
up  a  massive  socialized  medicine  system 
in  this  countrj-  as  well  as  another  $50 
million  for  the  purpose  of  bringing  the 
Federal  Government  into  the  business  of 
guaranteeing  full  emplojTnent  and  acting 
as  the  employer  of  last  resort. 

If  that  is  the  cuse,  I  would  like  to  ask 
tiie  gentleman  from  Ohio  (Mr.  Latta' 
why,  if  this  budget  system  is  supposed  to 
be  working  so  well,  the  Members  are  not 
even  informed  about  programs  that  will 
cost  us  maiiy  billions  of  dollars  over  the 
years  to  come? 

Mr.  LATTA.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  the  gen- 
tleman will  yield.  I  will  answer  his  ques- 
tion. 

Mr.  BAUMAN.  Certainly,  I  yield. 

Mr  LATTA.  Mr.  Speaker,  my  response 
is  that  there  is  nothing  In  this  confer- 
ence report  wliich  indicates  that  money  is 
contained  In  it  for  that  purpose.  However, 
if  the  House  chooses  to  use  money  from 
allowances  or  other  sources  for  that 
purpose,  that  would  be  possible,  but  I 
would  oppose  It  The  conference  did  not 
.spell  out  $50  million  for  National  Health 
Insurance  or  Humphrey-Hawkins  as 
such. 


Mr.  BAUMAN  Are  the  reports  true, 
then,  that  the  conferees,  in  order  to  avoid 
a  conflict  with  the  other  body,  included 
discretionan'  fimds  that  could  ac<*om- 
plish  the  goals  I  have  described,  sind  that 
they  then  agreed  not  to  mention  them  in 
the  report,  even  though  they  might  cost 
the  taxpayers  hundreds  of  billions  of  dol- 
lars in  the  future? 

Mr.  LATTA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  do  not 
think  I  could  agree  with  that  consider- 
ing the  way  the  gentleman  has  put  the 
question,  even  thotigh  I  did  not  sign  the 
conference  report. 

Mr.  BAUMAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  sorry 
the  gentleman  carmot  agree,  but  I  must 
point  out  that  I  was  quoting  from  the 
Wall  Street  Journal  in  advancing  this 
question.  That  newspaper  apparently 
gained  this  information  from  those  Mem- 
bers who  took  part  in  the  conference 

I  understand  some  Members  of  the 
other  body  signed  this  conference  report 
only  on  the  grounds  that  that  was  the 
understanding. 

Mr  Speaker.  I  think  this  underscores 
something  that  I  have  said  a  number  of 
times  during  this  so-called  budget  'con- 
trol" process  we  have  been  going  through. 
That  is  that  the  whole  thing  Ls  a  mock- 
erv-.  and  that  a  procedure  that  was  estab- 
lished to  balance  the  budget  and  hold 
down  spending  is  now  used  to  cover  up 
spending  and  approve  deficits.  In  this  in- 
stance Members  come  in  here  and  crow 
about  a  $50  billion  deficit  being  a  great 
thing  and  pat  themselves  on  the  back. 

Mr.  Speaker,  that,  to  me.  is  fiscal  in- 
sanity. I  really  think  that  the  people  of 
the  United  States  ought  to  understand 
that  this  new  budget  process  has  become 
a  sham,  a  mockery,  and  a  delusion:  and 
we  ought  to  oppose  this  resolution  which 
only  ratifies  this  delusion  UntD  we  bal- 
ance our  national  budget,  reduce  our  debt 
and.  as  a  nation,  learn  to  live  within  our 
means,  we  will  never  return  to  economic 
health 

Mr  LATTA  Mr  Speaker.  I  \neld  my- 
self 1  additional  minute 

Mr.  SKUBITZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr  LATTA.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Kansas. 

Mr  SKUBITZ  Mr.  Speaker.  I  want  to 
associate  myself  with  the  remarks  of  the 
distinguished  gentleman  from  Mai-jiand 
'  Mr.  Bauman  I . 

It  is  fakery  of  the  worst  sort  to  conceal 
from  the  reader  of  the  conference  report 
SlOO  million  for  startup  of  national 
health  insurance  and  the  so-called  F^l 
Employment  and  Balanced  Growth  Act. 
These  two  programs  alone,  when  fully 
implemented,  may  cost  the  countrj'  $200 
billion.  If  we  are  going  to  break  the 
American  taxpayer  let  us  at  least  be 
forthright  about  it  so  that  the  people  will 
know  whom  to  thank  for  the  senices 
rendered. 

It  is  sheer  deception  to  stand  before 
the  American  people  and  claim  that  this 
conference  report  amoimts  to  some  sort 
of  control  of  Government  spending.  Be- 
sides blanketing  tn  hundreds  of  billions 
of  dollars  worth  of  spending  for  national 
health  insurance  and  the  so-called  Pull 
Employment  and  Balanced  Growth  Act 
this  conference  report  utterly  reftis^  \fi 
make  the  savings  in  Federal  social  pro- 
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grams  recommended  In  the  President's 
buclKt'l  Insteud.  the  conference  report 
ouLsi.K'iul.s  Uie  President's  budget  by  $17.5 
bilhon  in  outlays.  $23  btlllon  In  budget 
authority,  and,  as  a  consequence,  adds 
$6  2  bilhon  more  than  the  President's 
budget  to  the  national  debt.  Of  course. 
it  IS  easy  to  avoid  hard  decisions,  but 
I  cannot  believe  people  will  respect  us 
much  for  doing  so. 

The  billions  tliat  the  conference  report 
targets  for  economic  stimulus  Ls  genu- 
inely misguided.  The  same  amount  of 
money  would  do  more  good  if  it  was  sim- 
ply left  m  pnvate  hands.  And  that  Is 
what  the  President's  budget  recom- 
meiuit'd-ii  tax  cut  of  an  additional  $10 
billion  But  the  big  spenders  rejected 
thi.s  biiving  for  the  American  taxpayers. 
It  is  arrogance,  sheer  downright  arro- 
gance, to  think  that  some  bureaucrat 
here  in  Washington  can  spend  this 
money  for  people  better  than  tlie  people 
can  do  so  for  them.selves.  Who  do  these 
big  spenders  think  thev  are.'  Were  the 
dismal  failures  of  the  Great  Society  pro- 
grams not  enough  to  convince  people  that 
there  is  something  to  the  idea  that  Gov- 
ernment often  does  the  worst  job  pos- 
sible, especially  in  tlie  social  and  eco- 
nomic area? 

Do  these  big  spenders  not  realize  that 
anoUier  country,  an  ally.  Great  Britain, 
has  already  been  along  the  route  of  gov- 
ernment domination  of  the  economy  that 
has  already  wrought  such  devastation  In 
Great  Britain?  Our  ally.  Great  Britain, 
is  now  making  a  desperate  effort  to  re- 
cover from  the  evil  eCfects  of  this  experi- 
ment? Do  you  big  spenders  want  the 
American  people  to  suffer  the  same  eco- 
nomic hardships  as  the  English  are  suf- 
fering now?  Do  tliese  big  spenders  not 
realize  that  the  less  Government  leaves 
for  people  to  do  on  their  own  the  less 
freedom  there  is,  and  the  less  goods  and 
services  there  are  for  all.  So  the  ultimate 
consequence  of  this  kind  of  blg-spendlng 
conference  agreement  is  more  Govern- 
ment over  everyone  and  less  of  every- 
thing else. 

If  the  big  spenders  are  going  to  have 
have  their  way  and  succeed  in  giving 
us  more  Government  controls,  we  have 
to  ask  who  Is  going  to  be  in  charge  of 
tl»e  new  Government.  Yes,  you  guessed 
it,  the  big  spenders  will  be  in  charge. 
Tliey  have  a  full  employment  plan  all 
worked  out,  but  what  has  not  been  said 
it  Is  a  full  employment  plan  for  them- 
selves, not  for  the  American  people. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  conference  agree- 
ment and  the  budget  resolution  that  pre- 
ceded it  is  a  gross  perversion  of  the 
budget  process.  The  majority  has  re- 
fused to  save  the  billions  of  dollars  it 
could  have  saved  because,  unfortunately, 
the  public  Interest  has  a  much  smaller 
voice  in  this  Congress  than  special,  well 
organized  constituencies.  It  Is  high  time 
that  this  Congress  start  standing  up 
for  the  public  interest  In  fiscal  respon- 
sibility rather  than  spending,  spending, 
and  more  spending  to  postpone  the  In- 
evitable day  of  voter  hostility  when  the 
inevitable  era  of  economic  hardship  sets 
in. 

Should  we  not  start  facing  up  to  the 
fact  that  structural  rigidities  in  the 
economy  and  the  minimum  wage  have 
had  a  lot  to  do  with  the  high  rates  of 


unemployment  that  we  have  suffered  In 
recent  times?  No  amount  of  Government 
spending  is  going  to  moderate  the  eco- 
nomic hardships  that  the  minimum  wase 
inflicts  on  the  unskilled  unemployed  per- 
son seeking  work.  If  more  Members  were 
willing  to  admit  these  unpleasant  truths, 
then  we  might  be  able  to  gel  rid  of  the 
prejudice  that  Government  spending  is 
the  answer  to  our  problems.  Then  we 
could  get  down  to  the  business  of  con- 
gressional budget  control  and  leave  off 
the  kind  of  fakery  represented  by  this 
conference  agreement. 

Mr.  ADAMS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  such 
time  as  he  may  consume  to  tlie  gentle- 
man from  Maryland  <Mr   Mitchell'. 

Mr.  MITCHELL  of  Mar>land.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  thank  the  chairman  for 
yielding. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  In  support  of  the 
budget  resolution,  and  I  want  to  take 
this  opportunity  to  speak  to  the  one  is- 
sue that  troubles  me  the  most  and  that 
I  think  ought  to  be  troubling  the  Mem- 
bers of  this  House  the  mast.  That  Is 
the  Issue  of  continued  unemployment  at 
the  rate  of  7.5  percent  and  the  antici- 
pated reduction,  at  the  end  of  the  year, 
to  about  6  percent. 

I  would  argue  that  though  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Budget  in  both  the  House 
and  Senate  have  made  a  laudable  effort 
in  addressing  themselves  to  this  prob- 
lem, the  budget,  as  it  is  presently  con- 
strued, does  not  allow  us  to  have  a  war 
against  unemployment.  Yet,  at  the  same 
time,  a  war  by  unemployment  is  being 
waged  agahist  our  cities. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  would  hope  that  by 
the  time  we  get  to  our  next  budget  reso- 
lution, if  unemployment  remains  at  the 
present  high  level,  the  budget  will  take 
into  accoimt  a  greater,  more  maximal 
effort  on  the  part  of  tlie  House  and  Sen- 
ate to  reduce  the  unemployment  rate 
which  is  devastating  our  cities. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  we  all  know,  currently 
the  Nation  is  in  the  midst  of  our  Bi- 
centennial. Also,  at  the  same  lime,  this 
Congress  is  in  the  midst  of  developing 
the  1977  fiscal  year  budget. 

While  many  of  the  Nation's  groups, 
organizations,  and  Individual  citizens 
have  chosen  this  period  for  pure  cele- 
bration, a  few  have  selected  this  time 
for  constructive  thinking  about  where 
we  have  come  from  and  where  we  need 
to  be  going.  In  my  opinion,  not  enough 
of  this  kind  of  reflective  thought  is  tak- 
ing place,  particularly  as  it  concerns 
our  national  budget  and  spending  prior- 
ities. 

Therefore,  when  such  thoughts  are 
available.  I  feel  It  Important  to  com- 
mend them  to  my  colleagues  of  the  "Bi- 
centennial Congress"  who  have  the  re- 
sponsibility for  forging  national  prior- 
ities. In  that  light.  I  am  happy  to  pre- 
.sent  the  following  testimony  presented 
by  Gushing  Dolbere.  nationally  recog- 
nized housing  expert,  on  behalf  of  the 
Americans  for  Democratic  Action,  before 
the  House  Budget  Committee: 
(Testimony  of  Cushlng  Dolbeare  on  behalf 

of  Americans  for  Democratic  Action  before 

the  House  Committee  on  the  Budget,  Feb- 
ruary 2.  1976) 
Thr  Bicentinnial  Budget:   an  OppoRTUNrrY 
FOR   New   PaioRmEs 

ADA  believes  that  1976 — the  bicentennial 
year — ^Is  a  year  to  proclaim  confidence  In  our 


American  system  and  In  Its  government. 
Moreover,  we  believe  that  tlie  manner  In 
which  Congrese  deals  with  the  federal  budget 
Is  the  major  teot  of  this  confidence 

The  budget  propoeed  by  President  Ford 
falls  this  test.  It  views  the  federal  govern- 
ment as  a  great  l>east,  not  as  a  resp>on,Mve 
Instrument  for  dealing  with  human  needs. 
We  disagree.  We  believe  that  government  is 
responsive  and  can  be  made  more  so.  that 
It  is  the  servant,  not  the  enemy,  of  the 
people  We  naust  move  away  from  the  myth 
that  public  spending  Is  somehow  Inherently 
evil,  and  private  spending  inherently  good. 

The  Congressional  budget  process — and 
thl«  budget  conrunlttee — provide  the  mech- 
anism for  stating  a  broader,  more  compas- 
Bloiiate,  and  more  realistic  view  of  the  role 
of  government  and  the  need  for  social  pro- 
grajns.  We  urge  that  this  committee's  review 
of  the  budget  5iart,  not  with  documents  pre- 
sented by  the  Administration  (Including  the 
current  seri'lcoft  budget  of  last  November), 
but  with  a  hard  and  realistic  look  at  our 
needs,  our  resources,  and  our  administrative 
capacities.  Tlie  result  of  any  such  look,  we 
submit,  win  be  substantially  increa.sed  fed- 
eral spending  for  programs  to  meet  human 
needs — Jobs,  health,  hunger,  education, 
housing — and,  quit*  possibly,  tax  Increases 
ln«t«ad  of  tax  reductions 

The  federal  budget  Is  both  a  major  deter- 
minant of  the  shape  of  the  economy  and  a 
statement  of  national  priorities  and  commit- 
ments ADA  believes  that  It  should  move  us 
significantly  toward  the  objectives  of  rreater 
equity,  toward  full  employment,  adequate 
Income  for  those  unable  to  work,  access  by 
all  to  such  necessary  essentials  as  housing, 
health  care,  education,  child  care,  and  trans- 
portation It  should  seek  both  to  distribute 
Income  and  wealth  more  equltaldy  and  to 
remedy  the  effects  of  past  Inequities  In  deal- 
ing v.-ith  the  consequences  of  discrimination 
against  women,  blacks.  Spanish-speaking 
people  and  other  ethnic  groups,  and  poor 
people  The  Administration  budget  does  none 
of  these  things 

The  Declaration  who.se  bicentennial  we 
celebrate  this  year  proclaimed  equality  in 
life,  liberty,  and  the  pursuit  of  happiness. 
Yet  Inequality  of  wealth.  Income,  power  and 
opportunity  is  still  embedded  In  our  society. 
Moreover,  the  Administration  would  Increase 
inequality,  not  reduce  It.  In  the  name  of  fis- 
cal solvency  and  responsibility.  It  would  Im- 
pose higher  taxes  on  the  working  poor  and 
lower  taxes  on  the  Investing  rich.  It  would 
cut  back  on  health  care,  education  for  the 
disadvantaged,  and  social  services,  while 
leaving  $i059  billion  In  tax  expenditures, 
benefitting  primarily  the  afHuent,  untouched. 

Both  the  economic  impact  of  the  budget 
and  the  economic  assumptions  on  which  It 
rests  are  Incompatible  with  our  goals  of 
equity  and  social  justice.  The  program  lev- 
els budgeted  do  not  deal  effectively  with 
vinemployment,  they  are  constrained  by  a 
false  diagnosis  of  the  causes  of  Inflation,  and 
they  continue  to  starve  the  public  sector, 
while  urging  that  economic  growth  and  ex- 
pansion be  concentrated  In  the  private  sec- 
tor. 

The  most  critical  shortcoming  In  the  Ad- 
ministration's proposals  is  its  failure  to  pro- 
pose meaningful  remedies  for  unemploy- 
ment. While  we  believe  they  are  far  too  op- 
timistic, the  Administration  Itself  estimates 
a  6,9  percent  unemployment  level  for  1977. 

This  means  an  estimated  6.6  million  peo- 
ple out  of  work  and  actively  looking  for  work. 
If  the  objective  is  achieved.  The  human  and 
economic  waste  of  this  level  of  unemploy- 
ment should  be  considered   Intolerable 

A  glance  at  the  present  pattern  of  unem- 
ployment should  convince  anyone  that  full 
employment — and  by  that  we  mean  a  job 
for  everyone  who  wants  to  work — will  not  be 
achieved  l>y  macro-economic  means  Much 
unemplo>Tnent  is  a  structural  problem,  and 
will  be  remedied  only  as  programs  are  tar- 
geted toward  dealing  with  it. 
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In  the  la-st  q\iarter  of  1975.  the  unemploy- 
ment, rate,  overall,  was  8  4  percent,  but  black 
and  minority  unemploy.^lent  was  almost 
double  white  unemployment  The  unemploy- 
ment rat.e  for  white  males  over  2<)  was  6.2 
percent;  for  blacks.  12  1  percent.  For  v.hlte 
fenaales  over  20.  It  was  7  4  percent:  for  blacks, 
11.4  percent.  For  white  youtii.  it  was  17  5  per- 
cent; for  black.  35  6  percent.  For  white  youth 
In  urban  poverty  areas,  It  was  27.2  percent; 
(or  black,  49.7  percent.  Comf>arable  infor- 
mation on  '^panlsh-.speaklng  Americans  was 
not  available  to  us.  bvit  the  over-all  tinem- 
plovment  rate  among  Hispanic  Americans 
wa^  1 1 .8  percent,  only  2  i>ercent  lower  than 
thai  for  blacV:s. 

We  urge  this  committee  to  adopt  a  true 
lull  employment  budget — one  which  will  cre- 
ate at  least  6  million  additional  Jobs,  directly 
or  Indirectly.  Our  prelcrence  l.«  for  the  di- 
rect approach,  one  calculated  lx)th  to  provide 
jobs  and  to  meet  pressing  .social  needs. 

For  example,  with  a  17.2  percent  rate  of 
tmemployment  In  the  construction  Industry 
and  housing  starts  at  their  lowest  level  in  a 
generation,  doesn't  It  make  nifire  sense  to  find 
ways  of  building  decent  hou.slng  for  low  and 
moderate  Income  people  than  to  provide  .some 
more  general,  less  cost-ellectlve  economic 
Btlmulus?  And,  with  new  hou.slng  priced  out 
of  the  reach  of  all  but  one-fifth  of  American 
families,  doesn't  it  make  .sense  to  provide 
subsidies  for  construction  and  rehabilitation 
at  least  at  the  level  of  600.000  unit.s  annu- 
ally— the  goal  reaffirmed  by  the  Congres.s  in 
the  1974  Housing  and  Community  Develop- 
ment Act?  Instead,  the  budget  proposes  only 
270,000  new  units  under  both  HUD  and  Farm- 
er's Home  programs  This  Is  less  than  half  of 
a  goal  that  Is  generally  considered  wholly  in- 
adequate by  people  familiar  with  low  Income 
housing  needs  and  problems. 

During  the  depression,  hou.slng  for  jxxjr 
people  was  seen  both  as  a  desirable  objective 
and  as  a  source  of  jolis  Out  of  the  depres- 
sion came  the  public  housing  program — the 
only  subsidized  housing  program  ever  to  pro- 
vide a  sutwtantlal  volume  of  production  for 
low  Income  people.  We  f.nd  It  a  sad  commen- 
tary on  our  political  leadership  today  that 
there  has  been  no  serious  con.sideration  plven 
to  providing  housing  for  poor  people  as  a 
source  of  jobs.  Instead,  we  have  had  measure-s 
which  aid  only  those  who  can  afford  new 
housing  anyway  In  ordinary  times. 

A  false  fear  of  Inflation  should  not  deter 
us  from  adopting  programs  aimed  at  meeting 
critical  and  urgent  needs,  such  as  liouslng  for 
low  Income  families. 

We  are  In  favor  of  reducing  wivsie  In  gov- 
ernment programs  and  in  making  the  budg- 
etary process  more  orderly.  But  we  object  to 
the  attempt  to  "gut"  needed  social  pro- 
grams— social  security,  housing,  medical 
services  and  the  like — on  the  grounds  that 
they  are   inflationary. 

ADA  recormnends  that  this  committee  state 
forthrlghtly  that  budgetary  expenditures  on 
social  programs  have  not  been  a  principal 
cause  of  our  recent  Inflation. 

There  are  three  major  causes  of  our  recent 
raging  inflation  and  social  programs  are  not 
one  of  them.  First,  the  Inflation  of  the  last 
few  years  Is  in  major  part  a  failure  of  the 
Administration's  food  and  agricultural  pol- 
icies. Food  prices  have  Jumped  45  percent  In 
the  la.st  three  years.  We  let  U.S.  grain  stocks 
run  down  to  dangerous  levels.  We  let  the 
Russian  grain  dealers  buy  so  much  grain 
that  It  drove  our  own  prices  sky-high.  We 
were  caught  napping  by  bad  crops  here  and 
abroad. 

Another  major  cause  of  Inflation  Is  oil 
prices.  OPEC  tripled  world  oil  prices  at  the 
end  of  1973.  forcing  US.  oil  prices  up  too. 
Ihe  Administration's  answer  to  this  price 
disaster  has  been  to  sock  the  American  peo- 
ple with  an  additional  $2  per  barrel  tariff  and 
to  support  Increases  In  U.S.  domestic  oil 
prices  which  would  have  brought  these  prices 
up  to  the  world  level.  Fortunately  Congress 


blocked  this  effort  to  drive  up  oil  prices  still 

further. 

Finally,  the  inflation  we  have  been  suffer- 
ing can  be  laid  at  the  door  of  the  "tight 
money,  high  interest"  policies  at  the  Federal 
Reserve  lliese  policies  forced  Interest  rates 
to  nearly  unprecedented  levels,  pushed  small 
borrowers  out  of  the  market.  dro\  e  housing 
starts  to  25-ye&r  lows,  caused  a  stock  market 
slump,  greatly  Increased  the  cost  of  federal 
debt  service,  raised  everybody's  costs  of  doing 
btiElness,  and  were  a  major  cause  of  reces- 
sion and  unemployment  to  boot 

In  the  face  of  these  facts,  the  Adnii:.l£tra- 
tlon  Is  still  lecturing  this  Congress  about  Its 
responsibilities,  and  misleading  the  Amerl- 
Lan  public  about  the  causes  of  inflation  Gov- 
ernment spending  and  social  services  were 
not  the  culprit.  Food,  oil,  and  Interest  costs 
were.  The  attack  on  social  programs  on  the 
grounds  that  they  are  inflationary  Is  really  a 
cloak  for  opposition  to  these  programs. 

In  dealing  wltli  the  myth  that  spending  on 
social  programs  has  been  or  will  be  infla- 
tiouary,  we  urge  the  committee  to  deal  as 
well  with  the  myth  that  the  federal  budget 
Is  growing  uncontrollably.  In  fact,  as  a  per- 
centage of  Gross  National  Product,  federal 
expenditures  have  been  remarkably  stable. 
True,  federal  budget  expendr..ures  have  gone 
up  from  a  total  of  $6S,7  billion  1::  1954  to  a 
proposed  $,J94.2  billion  lor  FY  77 

However,  the  budget  has  to  be  viewed,  not 
only  in  terms  of  the  actual  increa.se  of  dol- 
lars, but  aLso  In  its  relation.shlp  to  the  size 
of  the  economy.  A  nation  with  $1  837  trillion 
GNP  Is  clearly  going  to  have  a  budget  larger 
than  the  same  nation  with  a  Gross  National 
Product  half  the  size  Just  a  few  years  back. 
Growth  has  to  be  expected.  No  one  would  ex- 
pect General  Motors  to  have  the  same  size 
budget  today  as  it  had  20  years  ago.  Indeed, 
If  It  did.  the  company  would  be  perceived  a-s 
a  failure  regardless  of  how  large  it  was  at  this 
point. 

In  1954  the  budget  outlays  represented  19.5 
percent  of  our  Gros-s  National  Product,  The 
proposed  budget  for  FY  77  will  represent  21.5 
percent.  However,  even  this  latter  figure  de- 
.serves  modification  on  at  least  two  counts. 
First  of  all.  the  recession  will  require  spend- 
ing approximately  $20  blllloa  on  unemploy- 
ment compensation.  This  should  be  deducted 
from  the  projected  budget  outlays  for  FY'  77, 
bringing  the  budget  to  approximately  $374 
billion.  This  figure,  in  turn,  would  lower  the 
percentage  of  GNP  allocated  to  budget  out- 
lays to  about  20  percent — hardly  any  gro'wth 
over  1954  In  relative  terms. 

Furthermore,  if  we  end  this  recession  and 
return  to  relatively  full  employment  econ- 
omy, which  for  the  purposes  of  this  state- 
ment we  will  rate  as  4  percent  (really  much 
too  high).  Gross  National  Product  would  be 
much  higher,  F^ofessor  James  Tobm  of  Y'ale 
University  said  a  fa.ster  return  to  full  em- 
ployment than  could  possibly  be  obtained  by 
the  Ford  budget  proposal  for  FY"  77  would 
mean  an  extra  $360  billion  in  GNP.  E\en  al- 
lowing a  potentially  higher  Infiation  rate  ol 
2  percent,  this  would  translate  into  an  addi- 
tional $320  billion  in  GNP,  This  would  raise 
the  estimated  GNT  to  $2,157  trillion  for  1977 
and  the  percentage  of  the  GNP  required  for 
the  proposed  outlays  would  be  correspond- 
ingly reduced. 

The  artrument  may  be  raised  that  what  is 
really  happening  Ls  that  our  debt  is  growing 
and  that  Is  why  the  percentage  of  GNT  at- 
tributed to  budget  outlays  has  been  kept 
more  or  less  level.  Once  again,  we  find  that 
tn  relative  terms  this  is  not  so.  In  1954  our 
debt  was  $270  billion  and  was  74  5  percent 
of  GNP,  In  1977  the  debt  will  have  risen  to 
$719  billion,  but  the  percent  of  GNT"  which 
this  figure  represents  will  have  decreased  to 
39,2  percent.  Even  more  striking  Is  the  fact 
that  the  percentage  of  that  debt  held  by  the 
public  has  decreased  from  61,8  percent  in 
19&4  to  30,4  percent  estimated  for  1977,  One 


can  hardly  claim  that,  in  terms  of  the  size 
of  this  economy,  we  are  going  very  rapidly 
Into  debt  Moreover,  if  deficits  are  our  con- 
cern, the  real  culprit  in  recent  year?  has  been 
low  receipts   caused  by  a  depre.=»ed  economy. 

Furthermore,  we  find  the  same  holds  true 
for  federal  government  civUlari  empio\ment 
In  1954  there  were  2,3  million  federal  civil 
employees  or  14,6  federal  employees  per  1,000 
population.  In  1977  the  estimated  federa:  em- 
ployment will  be  27  mllilon.  only  :2.9  em- 
ployees per  1.000  population.  Parenthetically 
I  ne  might  add  that  state  and  local  govern- 
ment employment  :n  the  same  period,  that 
Is  1954  to  1977,  has  rLsen  from  4  5  million  to 
12.0  million  employees.  State  and  local  em- 
ployment now  represent  close  to  80  percent  of 
all  government  employees,  rising  sharply 
!rom  1954. 

Brookings  Institution,  In  its  report  dealing 
with  the  1976  budget,  made  precisely  this 
point  when  they  said,  "This,  although  there 
are  many  possible  ways  of  measuring  the 
growth  of  the  federal  sector,  by  most  meas- 
ures there  has  been  relatively  Uttle  change 
in  the  share  of  total  output  consumed  bv  the 
federal  government  in  the  past  3  6  years  " 

With  these  overriding  general  points  In 
mind,  we  now  turn  to  some  specific  comments 
on  the  budget  which  we  hope  will  be  useful 
to  the  committee  in  considering  functional 
ceilings. 

NATIONAl,    DEFENSE 

Overall,  the  President's  defense  budget 
contains  $8-«9  binion  in  real  grc-^nh — In- 
creased expenditures  in  excess  of  the  impact 
of  Inflation. 

ADA  recognizes  that  reduced  defense  ex- 
penditures will  not  produce  sufficient  addi- 
tional funds  to  re-order  our  national  spend- 
Ine  priorities.  Any  conceivable  defense  re- 
duction would  be  too  small  to  do  the  job. 
VTiini  -MDA  oppo.ses  is  a  military  budget  that 
:s  exces,sive  to  the  nation's  defense  needs. 

Many  years  ago  we  established  vrv.h  the 
Soviet  Union  a  balance  of  terror  that  has 
successfully  deterred  nuclear  war.  Despite 
this  rough  parity  cf  nticlear  forces,  the 
United  States  insists  ■::>:':  needlessly  producing 
additional  new  strategic  forces.  This  year  the 
President  har  proposed  a  29  percent  In- 
crea-se  in  spending  for  nuclear  strategic 
forces.  Included  in  the  increase  Is  $1.5  bil- 
lion for  the  production  of  the  new  B-1 
bomber.  Similarly,  the  Administration  insists 
on  $3  billion  m  FY'  77  for  the  new  Trident 
submarine,  even  though  we  are  unsure  of  the 
kind  of  threat  the  Soviet  Union  will  pose  In 
the  1980s  Both  the  Navy  and  the  Air  Force 
are  seeking  fund.^^  for  cruise  missiles,  al- 
though these  new  weapons  have  unneces- 
sarily complicated  the  achievement  of  a  new 
SALT  agreement  with  the  Russians. 

In  short,  it  would  be  possible  tc  extract  a 
multi-billion  dollar  savings  in  strategic  forces 
without  affecting  the  United  States'  ability 
to  deter  nuclear  war  with  the  Soviet  Union. 

There  is  a  bright  side  to  the  President's  de- 
fense budget  He  has  proposed  a  series  of 
legislative  Initiatives  to  reform  the  pay  and 
pension  system  of  the  armed  services  which 
will  save  $2.8  billion  this  year  alone  The 
President's  proposals  are  a  first  step  Ir.  radi- 
cally reforming  the  patchwork  system  of  pay 
and  allowances  for  the  mllltan.'  .services  that 
Is  unnecessarily  complex  and  expensive. 

Service  people  should  receive  a  single  sal* 
ary.  Today  they  receive  a  variety  of  benefits 
ranging  from  clothing  allowances  to  commis- 
saries. The  sheer  administration  of  these 
various  pay  and  benefit  schemes  wastes  mU- 
llons  of  dollars  in  overhead. 

Military  retirement  needs  reform.  The 
btidget  provides  $8  4  bUMon  for  retirement 
pay.  more  than  two-thirds  of  the  $12,1  bil- 
lion budget  estimate  fcr  welfare  and  SSI  pay- 
ments combined.  Today,  without  any  contri- 
bution, a  service  per!=on  can  retire  aft«r  20 
years  of  service  at  38  years  of  are  and  receive 
half  of  his  or  her  last  highest  pay  for  the 
rest  of  his  or  her  life.  Retirement  should  be 
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contributory  and  annuities  delayed  until  ago 
60  or  66. 

ADA  recommends  that  the  conimlttee  re- 
duce military  spending  that  Is  In  excess  ot 
our  needs  to  maintain  our  vital  national  In- 
terests. ADA  also  endorses  the  Administra- 
tion package  of  pay  and  personnel  reforms  as 
needed  to  rationalize  the  current  pay  system 
and  eliminate  excesses  In  the  retirement 
system. 

CUTS  IN  SOCIAI.  PKOCaAMS 

The  true  extent  of  the  real  cuts  proposed 
In  the  budget  Is  masked  In  a  number  of  ways. 

First,  the  AdmlnLstrator  has  followed  pafit 
practice   In  comparing   1977   proposals  with 

1976  figures.  One  has  to  read  the  fine  print, 
however,  to  discover  that  the  1976  figures 
used  are  not  the  amounts  appropriated  by 
the  Congress:  They  are  those  ^mounts  minus 
$2.8  bllUon  In  rescissions  paroposed  or  In- 
tended to  be  proposed  by  the  Administration, 
Thus,  some  apparent  oontlU  jatlons  or  In- 
creases are  actually  decrea  ea  from  1976 
appropriations. 

Second,  It  Is  more  meanlnj  ful  to  compare 
the  AdnUnlstratlou's  1977  pre  josals  with  the 

1977  projections  In  the  OME  Current  Serv- 
ices Budget  (although  the  <  urrent  services 
budget  does  not  reflect  Cong  e.sslonal  action 
after  the  end  of  October) .  W<  have  done  this 
In  a  series  of  tables  attache  1  to  this  testi- 
mony. These  show  that  the  b  idget  authority 
proposed  by  the  President  is  i  17.0  billion  less 
than  the  current  services  lev  1.  a  decrease  of 
3.8  percent.  Outlays  are  dow  a  by  $20.3  bil- 
lion, or  4.9  percent.  Cuts  of  over  5  percent 
have  been  made  In  either  bud  ;et  authority  or 
outlays  for  each  of  the  foUovlng  functions: 

Jin  percent] 

Bu<  get 
Function:  auth  )rlty       Outlays 


Agrrlculture    -i  •♦.  8 

Commerce    and    trans- 
portation   -I  3.  1 

HUD  mortgage 

credit    — 18.  3 

Rural  housing +  i2.  7 

Community      and      re- 
gional development-,  -t-   6.2 
Education.          employ- 
ment,    social     serv- 
ices   -'-  4.4 

Education -  4.  1 

E^mployment    —15.5 

Social  services -  1.2 

Health -  -   10 

Income  security —  0.  7 


Total 


-I."?  8 


—  22.0 

-8.8 

-32.1 
-373.4 

-11.3 

-9.8 
-9.3 
-16.9 
+  0.8 
-8.7 
-6.  1 

-4.9 


Third,  the  propop»>  !  I'lirnl  nment  of  any 
state  or  local  r:;!i  hi:  .-  r*'<i  ironient  for 
education  and  s<><  hi;  sorvi  as  expenditures, 
under  the  propo.sf.i  •  k  f  i:it  program.i, 
should  be  assumed  :..  .-^r.s  It  in  real  total 
spending  cuts,  at  least  In  thAse  states  which 
have  been  hardest  hit  by  tl*  recession.  Yet 
these  are  the  areas,  with  llgh  unemploy- 
ment and  falling  Income,  wlach  need  assist- 
ance most.  Thus  what  appeam  to  be  a  stable 
level  of  social  services  sppnqlng  may  result 
In  cuts  of  as  much  as  25  perceiit. 

Even  by  the  \inderstated  j  mea-sures  con- 
tained In  the  budget  Itself  the  cuts  pro- 
posed represent  a  view  of  he  role  of  the 
federal  government  which  w«  find  unaccept- 
able. We  cite  here  some  of  the  worst 
examples: 

At  a  time  when  t;,e  AdmlAlstratlon's  own 
estimate  Is  that  there  will  be  six  million 
Jobless  people,  public  serv^e  employment 
Is  to  be  terminated. 

At   a   time   of  rising  deminds  on   educa 
tlonal   Institutions,   they   ar«    to  be  saddled 


with  paying  half  of  the  cost  of  work-study 
programs. 

At  a  time  of  rising  housing  costs  and 
diminishing  supply  of  low-cost  housing,  the 
funds  allocated  for  new  public  housing  are 
to  be  used  to  ball  out  HUD.  the  self-help 
and  farm  labor  housing  programs  are  to  be 
ended,  and  rehabilitation  loans  for  cities  are 
halted. 

At  a  time  when  Inflation  has  tightly 
stretched  the  slender  resources  of  elderly 
people,  they  are  to  be  asked  to  pay  more 
for  health  care. 

At  a  time  when  rising  food  prices  have 
been  a  major  component  of  the  rising  cost 


overview  that  It  is  designed  Ui  add  u^  the 
legislation  process.  It  is  essenlUU  Ihut  the 
committee  address  tax  expenditures  directly 
and  in  detail.  Tax  expenditures  are  t^"  real 
■uncontroUables"  in  the  budget.  Little  has 
been  done  to  analyze  their  etiects  on  each 
of  the  areiuH  t.'itn  -.  ;!j,-.u11.  e,  •  r  v.»'U'h  tlie 
extent    to     'Ahu:.     :;.r;,     v.t.'.uji     .,r     p.  r:.a;j.-, 

counter  the  j^flect  of  direct  budget  expendi- 
tures. C  ^ 

The  tax  expenditure  budget  itself  Is  the 
newest  addition  to  the  budget  proceas  and  It 
Is  Indeed  an  essential  one  since  tax  expend- 
itures equal  one-fourth  of  the  total  federal 
budget.  The  function  of  tax  expenditures  Is 


of  living,  the  food  programs  are  to  be  cutSs^my  j^gt   beginning   to  be   understood   and 


by  25  percent 

TAX   PBOPOOALS 

The  budget  proposes  to  Increase  social 
security  taxes,  which  fall  most  heavily  on 
low  and  moderate  Income  working  pe<-iple. 
and  to  decrease  a  number  of  taxes  which 
affect  people  or  corporations  with  money  to 
spare  (or  to  invest)  :  taV  credits  for  Invest- 
ing In  residential  miortgages,  accelerated  de- 
preciation on  Investments  In  areas  of  par- 
ticularly high  unemployment,  reduction  In 
corporate  Income  tax  rates,  making  the  in- 
vestment tax  credit  permanent,  deferral  of 
Individual  taxes  on  ftmds  Invested  In  stock 
purchase  plans,  tax  relief  for  electric  utili- 
ties. We  regard  as  benevolently  neutral  the 
proposals  for  Increasing  the  personal  exemp- 
tion and  standard  deduction. 

We  recognize  the  need  to  provide  addi- 
tional financing  for  social  security,  but  find 
it  inappropriate  to  do  so  In  this  regressive 
manner.  ADA  repeats  Its  call  for  financing 
at  least  part  of  social  security  payments  out 
of  general  revenues. 

At  a  time  when  we  call  for  an  Increased 
level  of  federal  spending,  we  find  considera- 
tion of  tax  cuts  questionable  at  best.  We  can 
support  them  under  only  two  foreseeable  cir- 
cumstances: as  part  of  an  overall  package 
of  tax  reform,  aimed  at  reducing  the  Inequi- 
ties of  the  tax  system  or.  In  the  absence  of 
any  other  alternative,  as  an  effort  to  stimu- 
late employment. 

Specifically,  with  regard  to  the  budget  tax 
proposals,  we  would  find  direct  federal  lend- 
ing, such  as  Is  now  done  by  the  Farmer's 
Home  Administration,  preferable  to  tax  cred- 
its for  residential  Investment.  We  would 
find  federal  Investment  In  public  worXs  and 
federal  spending  for  public  service  employ- 
ment preferable  to  accelerated  depreciation 
and  Investment  credits.  We  see  no  reason 
to  stimulate  additional  investment  In  the 
private  sector  when  the  public  sector  Is 
starved  for  the  funds  It  needs.  Finally,  If  In- 
vestment In  energy  Is  needed.  It  should  be 
under  publicly  conceived  and  publicly  con- 
trolled aixsplces,  not  through  tax  expendl- 
tvires. 

In  1970.  corporate  Income  taxes  amounted 
trt  49.7  percent  of  total  corporate  profits,  and 
were  18.9  percent  of  federal  tax  receipts.  In 
1975.  corporate  Income  taxes  amounted  to 
37.6  percent  of  corporate  profits  and  were 
14.4  percent  of  federal  tax  receipts.  By  1981, 
according  to  the  Administration's  projec- 
tions, they  will  account  for  12  2  percent  of 
federal  tax  receipts. 

TTie  shifting  pattern  of  federal  tax  re  -elpts 
under  the  Administration  propis.i.;,;  '.s  «ihown 
In  a  projection  on  page  2''  <".  t!.--  '  idget. 
Total  budget  receipts  are  ex\'f-  'ci  U'  irow  by 
$234.1  billion  or  66.6  percent  between  1977 
and  1931.  Receipts  from  Individual  income 
taxes,  however,  will  rise  by  87  percent,  while 
receipts  from  corporate  Income  taxes  will  in- 
crease by  only  45  percent.  Prom  this.  It 
should  be  clear  that  the  tax  proposals  lu  the 
budget  wUl  be  far  more  beneficial  to  cor- 
porations than  to  individuals. 

TAX    XXTKNOrrTTRES 

If  the  budget  process  is  going  to  provide 
the  type  of  overall  direction  and  Intelligent 


their  lm{)ortance  to  this  process  cannot  be 
underestimated.  How.  for  example,  can  the 
Congress  evaluate  why  our  housing  market 
Is  In  the  crisis  we  are  now  experiencing  with- 
out looking  at  the  total  federal  budget  for 
housing  and  examining  how  It  Is  sp>ent  and 
what  It  encourages.  In  the  area  of  bousing, 
the  tax  system  spends  more  than  five  times 
the  amount  we  spend  directly  on  housing, 
but  the  controversy  always  surrounds  the 
comparatively  meager  funds  appropriated  di- 
rectly to  aid  low  and  middle  income  bousing. 
The  billions  that  we  hand  out  through  the 
back  door  to  help  the  more  aifivient  buy 
hotises  or  build  luxury  high-rise  apartment 
buildings  Is  never  considered. 

The  Impact  of  this  budget  on  uiiemploy- 
ment  cannot  be  fully  t:rirtT<!*r>o(i  ;;--.*it  the 
tax  subsidies,  such  a-  •  ■  («~v.'.  •■  •' rn'-it  tax 
credit  are  carefully  exanilinil'  Ir.  FY  77  •xc 
win  spend  over  $6  5  billion   '•  1:     .::  i  isTr 

buy  more  machinery  and  evju.iinitiit  In  ai. 
economic  climate  of  low  consumer  demand 
and  Idle  Industrial  capacity  of  20  to  30  per- 
cent, the  conclusion  cannot  be  avoided  that 
the  machinery  we  are  subsidizing  la  not  what 
13  aeeded  to  Increase  production  If  demand 
Is  low.  cheaper  machinery  will  tend  to  replace 
workers^ not  hire  them. 

It  Is  essential  to  the  responslblllj^v  of  this 
committee  that  the  tax  expenditure -toudget 
be  subjected  to  the  same  close  scrutiny  that 
direct  expendlttu-es  receive,  with  a  cost-bene- 
fit analysis  and  some  evaluation  of  the  social 
Impact.  How  can  we  tell  what  the  federal 
government  Is  doing  In  housing,  for  example, 
without  questioning  who  gets  the  tax  Incen- 
tives, what  kind  of  building  it  encourages 
and  how  efllrlent  Is  It  per  family  housed? 
Specific  function  reconunendatlons  should  be 
made  which  Include  the  tax  expenditure 
Items  for  each  area  side  by  side  with  direct 
expenditure  recommendations.  We  need  to 
bring  the  refined  ability  of  this  committee.  In 
Judging  the  economic  conditions  and  needs 
of  the  country,  to  bear  on  the  Immense  un- 
controlled wilderness  of  the  $105.9  billion  tax 
expenditure  budget. 

In  conclusion.  ADA  makes  four  basic  rec- 
ommendations to  this  committee- 

1.  Raise  the  level  of  total  spending  iv.«  high 
as  necessary  to  achieve  genuine  full  eniplov- 
ment  and  make  real  progress  toward  meet- 
ing basic  needs  for  education,  housing,  health 
care,  social  service?!,  and  economic  develop- 
ment. 

2.  Reallocate  funds  from  the  defense  budg- 
et to  domestic  programs. 

3.  Consider  tax  expend Itii.-f"-  i  an  Integral 
part  of  the  budget  and  view  them  ixjth  from 
the  standpoint  of  efficiency  and  equity. 

4.  Recognize  that  the  fed-r-.C  ,-  • .  ■■rnrnent  l.s 
a  responsive  Institution  and  :i,Ht  r^dprHi  pro- 
gramB  can  be  and  are  administered  cffl  '.e:.t- 
ly.  effpctively  and  in  wavs  -.vM.  h  u-''  rr-^]"  -  ■ 
slve  to  the  needs  of  the  !'•■  1'''  ^■  -e  ■  » r  !'  i' 
easier  for  Congress  U,  c\it  :  <■  ■.  -^uht  ver 
federal  programs  :t-  d  a^  •;.:•'.■•-  •■  a-.  1'  \-  '  ' 
Congress  to  exercLsi  .jvcr>,t;M  t;.i,'.-  .'-O  .'s-ti'es 
or  30,000  local  governments 
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ADMINISTRATION  HSCAl   VFAR  1977  BUDGFT  AUTHORITY   Bv  FUNCTION— TOUAR  AND  PFRCFNTAGF  CHANGE   FROM  CURRENT  SFPVICfS    FITGFT  *J  ISSUFC  NCVFS'BfF  lo''? 

IBiilions  cf  dollars) 


Fumtion 


197C  1977  1977  Dollar 

budget  CS        admin.        change 


Peicent 
change 


National  defense, 102.3  109.5 

International  affairs.   6.5  6  8 

Ganeral  science,  space,  technoloKy 4.4  4.5 

Natural  resources,  environment,  energy.  19.2  .87 

Apiculture 4.1  2.2 

Commerce  and  transportation.   18.6  17.4 

Community  and  regional  development...  4  8  5.1 

Education,  manpower,  social  servic« 19.  7  18.  f 

(Total  education) (7.9)  (8.  f.> 

(Employment  training,  assistance)..  (7.9)  (6.4) 

(Social  services) (3.9)  (3.7) 


114.9 

9.7 

4.6 

9.7 

?   3 

17  9 

5.8 

15.9 

(8.3) 

(<-l) 

(3.7) 


4  5.4 

^2.9 

-H      i 

-rl.C 

-.1 

T.  5 

^.7 

-2.7 

(-.3) 

(-2.3) 

(0    ) 


+<.9 
-(-42.6 

+  2.2 
-f-11.5 

+4.5 

-1-2.9 

-  13.7 

-14.5 

(-3.5) 

(-35.9) 

(0    ) 


Function 


1976  1977  1977  Dolla:  Penwt 

budget  CS        admir         change  cbnt* 


Health 32.3 

Income  security   140.3 

Veterans  benefits 19.9 

La*  enforcemenfjustice 3.  3 

General  government 3  6 

Revenue  sharing 9.  5 

Interest 34.  8 

Allowances .2 

Undistributed  oflsettm?  receipts -15.  2 

Total 408.4 


317 

38.  C 

*  3 

+.8 

176.6 

157.7 

-18  8 

-10.7 

IE  3 

17  7 

-.6 

-3.3 

3.  2 

3.3 

+.1 

+3.1 

3  4 

3.5 

+.1 

4-2.9 

7.3 

7.3 

C 

0 

4i.9 

41.3 

-.6 

-1.4 

5  8 

2.6 

-J.  L 

-55.2 

-21.2 

-18  8  .. 

45C.4 


433.4        -17.0 


-3.8 


Note:  All  figures  rounded  to  nearest  percentage  point  therefore  columns  may  no!  aid  up  to  total',  shov»r.. 

ADMINISTRATION  FISCAl  YEAR  1977  BUD&fT  OUTIAV^   BV  f UNCTION-DOllAR  AND  PERCFMAGF  CHANGF  FPOM  CURRENT  SEPVICfS    EUDGFT  Ar  ISSUED  NOVTMEEP  IS75 

[Billio.'is  of  doUai&J 


Function 


National  datense 

Intarnational  aRain 

Ganarai  seimca,  space,  technology 

Natural  resources,  envuonment,  energy. 

Ajiiculture 

Commerce  and  tiansportation 

Community  and  regional  development... 
Education,  manpower,  soc  a'  services ... 

I  Total  educationi 
EmpioymenI  training,  sssistancaj. . 
Social  sei  vicesi 


1976 

1977 

1977 

Dollar 

Percent 

budget 

CS 

admin. 

change 

change 

92.8 

103.1 

101. 1 

-2.0 

-1.9 

5.7 

6.4 

6.8 

+.4 

+6.3 

*.3 

4.6 

4.5 

-.1 

-2.2 

11.8 

14.1 

13.8 

-.3 

-2.1 

2.9 

2.2 

1.7 

-.5 

-22.7 

17.8 

18.1 

16.5 

-1.6 

-8.8 

5.8 

6.2 

5.5 

-.7 

-11.3 

IS.  9 

18.4 

16.6 

-1.8 

-9.8 

(8.11 

(8.4i 

(7.6) 

(-.8; 

(-9.5) 

(7.21 

(6.4) 

(5.3) 

(-1.1) 

(-17.1) 

(3.6) 

(3.7) 

(3.7) 

(0    ) 

(0    ) 

I 


El.  notion 


HeaWi 

Income  security 

Veterans  benefits 

Law  enforcement 'justice 

Gene-al  g-ve'nment 

Revenue  sharing 

Inteiesl 

Allovkances. .  

Unlist-ibuted  offsetting  racaipts 

loUl - 


1976 

1977 

1977 

Dollar 

Percent 

budget 

CS 

aamin. 

change 

change 

32.1 

37.7 

34.4 

-13 

-8.8 

128.5 

146.1 

137.1 

-9.0 

-6.2 

19.0 

18.0 

17.2 

-.8 

-4.4 

3.4 

3.3 

3.4 

+.1 

+3.0 

3.5 

3.5 

3.4 

-.1 

-2.9 

7.2 

7.3 

7.4 

+.1 

+  1.4 

34.8 

41.9 

41.3 

-.6 

-1.4 

t 

4.8 

2.3 

-2.5 

-52.1 

-15  2 

-21   2 

-18  8  . 

414.  5 


394.2 


-20.  3 


-4.9 


Note:  All  figures  rounded  to  nearest  percentage  point,  therefore  columns  may  not  add  up  to  totals  shown. 

ADMINISTRATION  FISCAL  YtAR  1977  BUD(itT  AUTHORITY  BY  AGENCY-DOLLAR  AND  PERCENTAGE  CHANGE  FROM  CURRENT  SERVICES  BUDGET  AS  ISSUED  NOvEVEtR  1975 

[Billions  of  dollars] 


Agency 

1976 

budget 

1977 

CS 

1977 

admm. 

Dollar 

change 

Percent 

change 

Agency 

1976 

budget 

1977 
CS 

1977 
admin. 

Doner 

change 

Percent 

change 

Ufislativa  and  Judicial 

1.2 

1.3 

.1 

5.2 

15.0 

1.8 

109.5 
2.1 

142.8 
35.5 

2,3 
2.1 

L3 
.1 

6.4 

11.8 

1.7 

111.1 

2.2 

146.1 

21.8 

2.8 

2.1 

0 

0 
+1.2 
-3.2 

+.5 
0 

0 

0 

+23.1 

-21.3 

-5.6 

+1.5 

+4.8 

+2.3 

-38.6 

+21.7 

0 

Labor 

State 

Transportation . 

Treasury - 

NASA 

Veterans'  Administration 

Other  agencies 

Allowances 

Undistributed  offsetting  receipts 

Total 

20.  6 

1.9 

8.3 

47.6 

3.6 

19.9 

39.2 

.2 

—15.2 

25  0 

1.0 

12.0 

52.6 

iJ 

IS.  5 

35  4 

5.8 

-21.2 

20.5 
1.1 

U.7 

51.3 
3.7 

17.7 

36,3 

2.3 

-18.8  . 

—4.5 
+.1 
-.3 

—1.3 
0 

-.6 
—.9 

—3.5 

-18,0 

tiecutive  Oflrce  of  ttie  Piesident 

Funds  Appropriated  to  President 

Agriculture 

.1 

9  1 

14.7 

-^10.  0 
-2.5 
-2.5 

Commerce    . 

2.3 

0 

Defense— Military 

%.2 

2.1 

125.3 

27.7 
2.5 
2.2 

-3.3 

Defense— Civil  

-2.5 

Health,  Education  and  Welfare 

-60.3 

Housing  and  Urban  Developmeat ... 

Interior 

Justice    

408.4 

450.3 

433.2 

-17.2 

-3.8 

Note:  All  figures  rounded  to  nearest  percentage  point,  therefore  columns  may  not  add  up  to  totals  shown. 

ADMINISTRATION  FISCAL  YLAR  1977  BUDGET  OUTLAYS  BY  AGENCY— DOUAK  AND  PERCENTAGE  CHANGE  FROM  CURRENT  SERVitfS  BUDGET  AS  ISSUED  NOVEMBER  1975 

IBiljions  of  dollarsi 


Agency 

1976 
biidfal 

1977 
CS 

1977 
admin. 

Doiiar 
change 

Percent 
change 

Aeenqr 

1976 
budget 

1977 
CS 

1977 

admin. 

Doiiar 

change 

Percent 
chaafi 

lefislative  and  Judicial 

1.2 

.1 
5.1 

14.2 
2.0 

89.8 
2.2 
127.7 
7.2 
2.6 
2.3 

1.3 

.1 

3.2 

15.1 

2.0 

101.0 
2.2 

146.6 
8.2 
2.3 
2.2 

1.3 

.1 

3.9 

10.7 

2.1 

99.5 

2.2 

139.9 

7.2 

2.6 

2.2 

0 
0 

+.7 
—4.4 

+.1 
-1.5 

0 

-6.7 

-1.0 

+.3 

0 

0 

0 

+21.9 

—29.1 

+5.0 

—1.5 

0 

—4.6 

-12.2 

+  13.0 

0 

Labor 

State 

Transportation.. 

Treasury 

NASA 

Veterans'  Adnnin 
Other  scencies.. 

Allowances 

Undistributed  ofl 

TOW... 

strafion 

26  4 
1  2 
12.3 
45.3 
3.5 
19.0 
26. 5 

21  8 

l.C 

13.5 

52.6 

3.7 

17.9 

32.0 

4.8 

-21.2 

22.0 
1.0 

\1  8 

'3  7 

17.2 

29. 8 

2.3 

—18.8  . 

—3.8 

0 

—.7 

-1.3 

0 

-.7 
-2.2 
—2.5 

-14.7 

tiecutive  Office  of  the  President 

funds  Appropriated  to  President 

Agriculture 

Commerce 

Defense- Military 

Defense-Civil 

0 
-5.2 
-2.5 

0 
-3.9 
-6.9 

Health,  Educabon  and  Welfare 

setting  receipts—.... 

.2 
..      —15.2 

-52. 1 

Housing  and  Urban  Development 

JuitKe "/^/^^VJ^V^J^ 

373.5 

414.5 

394.2 

—20.3 

—4.9 

Note:  All  figures  rounded  to  nearest  percent.iee  point,  therefore  columns  may  not  add  up  to  totals  shown. 


Mr.  AD.\M.'^  Mr  Speaker.  I  yield  2 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  niinoi.<; 

'Mr.  ROSTENKOWSKI  ' 

Mr.  ROSTrNKOWSKI  Mr.  Speaker, 
no  one  can  .^enoa'^ly  dispute  the  claim 
that  this  first  effort  to  fully  implement 
the  congressional  budget  proc&ss  has 
ber^r.  penerally  sucres.sful.  We  have  all 
worked  hard  t<>  dtnelop  realistic  and  re- 
spon.sible  recomniendatioiis:  and  all  the 
recommendatio.'is  have  been  carefully 
examined. 


While  I  believe,  therefore,  that  we  have 
just  cause  for  satLsfaction  in  general,  I 
must  confess  to  considerable  dLsappoint- 
ment  with  the  fiscal  year  1977  target 
figures  for  medicare  outlays  contained 
in  the  conference  report.  What  the  con- 
ferees recommend  is  that  the  medicare 
program  be  cut  back  for  the  coming  fiscal 
year  by  $250  million.  .\  cut  of  this  size  is 
no  doubt  helpful  in  enabling  the  Con- 
gress to  arrive  at  an  overall  spending 
target  that  appears  respor.j^ibly  low.  The 


problem,  however,  is  that  substantive 
legislation  incorporatme  such  reductions 
in  medicare  outlays — legislation  that  the 
Members  of  this  body  and  the  Senate  will 
find  themselves  willing  to  approve — wlU 
be  quite  difficult  to  de\a.se. 

As  Members  know,  the  spending  reso- 
lution adopted  by  the  House  called  for 
medicare  outlays  during  fiscal  year  1977 
$200  million  above  what  would  occur 
under  existing  law  This  figure  was  not 
arrived  at  arbitrarily.  It  reflects  the  be- 
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lief  of  the  Committee  on  V  ays  and  Means 
that  a  modest  Improveme  it  in  medicare 
protection  Is  merited  at  ;his  time  Our 
proposal  was  In  response  to  the  serious 
health  cost  situation  fac  ng  the  elderly 
and  in  response  to  the  F  resident's  pro- 
posal that  protection  agai;  ist  catastroph- 
ic health  care  costs  shoi  Id  be  afforded 
to  the  elderly.  The  Wa  's  and  Means 
Committee's  recommenc  atlon  to  the 
Budget  Committee  also  contemplated 
that  the  Congress  may  w  sh  to  consider 
at  the  same  time  legisli  .tlon  imposing 
some  restraint  on  the  rat  i  of  increase  in 
hospital  costs  relmburs  !d  under  the 
medicare  program.  Many  )eople  feel  that 
some  such  restraints  are  needed  in  the 
face  of  rapidly  rising  ho  ipltal  costs,  as 
a  first  step  toward  long-r  inge  reform  of 
medicare  reimbursement  methods  de- 
signed to  provide  incenti'  es  for  cost-ef- 
fective delivery  of  healt:  i  care  In  the 
tentative  formulation  by  the  Ways  and 
Means  Committee,  these  two  features — 
a  significant  benefit  improvement  pla« 
cost  restraints — would  x)gether  have 
made  up  the  nucleus  of  ir  iportant  medi- 
care amendments  this  ye  ir.  They  would 
have  had  offsetting  cost  ef  ects.  Together, 
they  could  have  been  fin  meed,  in  fiscal 
year  1977.  for  a  net  increi  ,se  in  medicare 
outlays  of  about  $200  n  illion.  That  is 
what  the  spending  reso  ution  adopted 
by  the  House  made  prov  sion  for. 

What  the  Senate  did,  i  i  contrast,  was 
to  propose  cuts  in  medica  'e  for  the  com- 
ing fiscal  year  amounting  to  $1.1  billion. 
So  far  as  I  am  aware,  tl  ere  was  In  the 
Senate  no  firm  idea  of  h  iv/  such  major 
cuts  could  actually  be  accomplished. 
Senator  Russell  Long,  c  lairman  of  the 
Finance  Committee,  ob  ected  strenu- 
ously and  warned  the  i  enate  that  he 
saw  no  way  to  put  these  :uts  into  a  bill 
that  the  Senate  would  a  tually  be  will- 
ing to  pass.  In  other  woi  ds,  he  warned, 
the  Senate  spending  resol  ition  called  for 
cuts  in  medicare  that  I  [embers  would 
subsequently  vote  agains  . 

I  am  concerned  that  he  conference 
report  presents  us  with  a  similar  dilem- 
ma, even  though  it  asics  f  ir  a  cut  of  only 
$250  million  rather  thai  something  in 
excess  of  $1  billion. 

I  had  earlier  expresse  1  my  belief  In 
the  possibility  of  develo  )ing  legislation 
this  year  that  would  pro  ride  a  substan- 
tial measure  of  protectic  n  for  the  aged 
and  disabled  against  the  1  nancial  Impact 
of  catastrophic  illness  ai  d  to  provide  as 
well  perhaps  for  other  h  ?neflt  Improve- 
ments. It  was  my  exprctution  that  some 
part  of  the  costs  of  these  expanded  bene- 
fits could  be  offset  by  th  e  imposition  of 
responsible  restraints  on  increasing  hos- 
pital costs,  and  that  it  would  not  be 
necessary  to  impose  on  medicare  bene- 
ficiaries increased  cost  aurdens  in  the 
form  of  higher  colnsurar  ce  and  deducti- 
bles, as  the  President  pro  josed  to  do. 

It  seems  clear,  howe^  er.  that  under 
the  medicare  target  figures  we  are  pre- 
sented with  today,  these  hopes  and  ex- 
pectations carmot  be  fu  filled.  In  order 
to  produce  the  reduction  in  outlays  nec- 
essary to  finance  the  imp  -oved  protection 
I  believe  Ls  desirable  woild  require  more 
than  restraints  on  hcspital  costs — it 
would  require  either  c  ittlng  back  on 
some    medicare    benefiti    or    increasing 


beneficiary  out-of-pocket  payments  by 
raising  deductibles  and  coin.surance 
amounts.  This  approach,  I  believe,  would 
be  wholly  unacceptable  to  members  On 
tne  other  hand,  to  attempt  to  develop 
legislation  that  stays  within  the  limits 
of  the  targets  prescribed  by  the  confer- 
ence committee  would  mean  designing  a 
bill  that  provides  very  little  substantive 
unproveraent  in  medicare  and  makes  re- 
straints on  hospital  costs  its  central  ele- 
ment. I  am  persuaded  that  this  approach 
Ls  not  likely  to  generate  much  enthusiasm 
or  support  among  either  the  Members, 
the  aged,  or  the  providers  of  health 
services. 

My  point  is  simply  this.  To  call  for  cuts 
of  $250  million  in  the  medicare  program 
may  appear  desirable  in  the  context  of 
this  spending  resolution  in  lisjht  of  the 
need  to  hold  down  the  size  of  the  overall 
budget  and  the  deficit.  But  the  spending 
resolution  does  not  relieve  the  Congress 
of  the  eventual  need  to  face  the  question 
of  how  It  will  actually  respond  to  the  ex- 
pectations of  the  elderly  and  disabled 
who  rely  so  heavily  on  the  medicare  pro- 
gram for  protection  against  continually 
rising  health  care  costs.  Although  I  fully 
recognize  the  need  for  rigorous  pruning 
of  budgets,  I  feel  it  would  be  remiss  for 
me  to  fail  to  call  to  the  attention  of  the 
House  the  fact  that  the  medicare  spend- 
ing targets  In  the  conference  report  raise 
Issues  tliat  are  not  easily  resolved 

Mr.  ADAMS-  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  2 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Texas 
I  Mr.  Burleson  K  for  the  purpose  of  de- 
bate only. 

Mr.  BURLESON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, when  tills  resolution  recently  passed 
this  House  many  Members  complimented 
the  gentleman  from  Washington  'Mr. 
Adams),  chairman  of  the  Budget  Com- 
mittee on  his  handling  of  this  legislation. 
I  want  to  say  he  has  done  a  remarkable 
job  in  the  conference.  I  .joined  in  sign- 
ing this  conference  report  and  approve 
its  accompanying  statement. 

I  want  to  echo  that  which  was  said 
when  we  were  debating  this  measure  on 
the  floor;  that  we  have  the  tools  to  k,et 
a  handle  on  our  fiscal  affairs  in  this 
Congress.  That  is  what  I  am  voting  for. 
I  am  not  voting  for  a  $50  8  billion 
deficit.  I  am  voting  against  what  might 
have  been,  or  what  may  be  and  what 
could  have  been,  I  think,  in  fiscal  year 
1977,  another  75  or  more  billion  dollar 
deficit.  And  I  am  not  supporting  many 
expenditures  covered  in  this  legislation. 
Rather  I  am  supporting  the  proposition 
that  to  maintain  the  machinery  which 
we  now  have  can  lower  spending  and 
bring  responsibility  in  the  affairs  of  our 
Nation.  If  we  have  the  determination  to 
make  this  procedure  work.  As  Members 
know,  a  salesman  does  not  say  to  his 
prospe<:ts  that.  "You  do  not  want  to  buy 
any  of  this,  do  you?"  That  is  not  In- 
tended to  be  my  approach.  But  I  do  have 
to  take  somewhat  of  a  negative  viewpoint. 
By  supporting  this  report  I  do  not  com- 
mit myself  to  the  support  of  many  pro- 
grams which  will  be  coming  before  this 
House  in  the  near  future. 

As  you  know,  this  resolution  only  sets 
ceilings  on  money  for  these  programs 
and  has  nothing  to  do  with  their  author- 
ization or  appropriation  except  they  can- 


not exceed  the  amounts  set.  The  way  to 
reduce  the  dt-ficit  estimated  in  tliLs  re- 
port is  to  cut  back  on  spending  called 
for  in  legislation  yet  to  be  considered  by 
this  Congress.  If  anyone  should  like  ex- 
iimples  they  can  be  readily  identified  but 
each  Is  a  separate  subjirt  for  debate 
when  considered  here  on  thus  floor  This 
resolution  passed  by  a  considerable  num- 
ber of  votes  and  I  hope  tlie  conference 
report's  ptissage  w  ill  be  by  an  even  greater 
number. 

Mr  ADAMS.  I  yield  1  minute  to  the 
gentleman  from  California  'Mr.  Leg- 
GETT"  for  the  purix>se  of  debate  only. 
Mr.  LEGGETT.  Mr.  Six-aker,  I  want  to 
concur  in  every  single  thing  that  the 
gentleman  from  Texas  iMr.  Burleson  » 
has  just  said.  I  disagree  with  the  ex- 
penditures, I  disagree  with  tlie  income. 
I  disagree  wiUi  the  deficit.  Hi.s  priorities 
are  different  than  mine,  but  we  have 
agreed  on  a  compromise  here  and  tliis  is 
a  target.  We  are  trying  to  get  our  house 
in  order.  I  would  hope  we  citn  live  within 
the  framework  of  the  directions  that  we 
have  set  forth  In  this  resolution.  Again  I 
want  to  compliment  tlie  chairman  of  the 
committee  and  our  excellent  profes.slonal 
staff  on  the  job  tliey  have  done  so  far  in 
obtaining  this  first  target  resolution  for 
fiscal  year  1977. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  support  the  conference 
report  because  it  reflects  a  genuine  con- 
cern on  tlie  part  of  Congress  t«  sustain 
the  economic  recovery  begun  last  year. 
A  significant  contribution  of  thLs  report 
Is  the  emphiisis  placed  on  the  5-year  im- 
plications of  our  current  decisions.  We 
know  that  it  is  at  least  ix)ssible  to  return 
to  a  balanced  budget  if  Congress  pro- 
vides sufficient  stimulus  to  the  economy. 
Let  me  add  that  I  think  the  first  budget 
resolution  now  before  us  provides  the 
necessary  stimulus — stimulas  which  Is 
lacking  in  the  President's  budget. 

The  first  budget  resolution  directs  at- 
tention to  the  need  for  legislative  re- 
forms in  pay  and  retirement,  food 
stamps,  health  programs,  and  the  wel- 
fare system.  While  we  recomu/e  the  need 
for  such  programs  and,  indeed,  the  res- 
olution has  provided  furtlier  funding  for 
tliem,  it  Ls  evident  tliat  they  do  create  a 
severe  dram  on  the  economy  Ihis  drain 
can  be  minimized  tlirough  more  cost- 
effective  approaches. 

We  have  experienced  a  slight  recovery 
in  consumer  spending  during  the  past 
year.  This  Increase  was  due  in  large  part 
to  congressional  enactment  of  tax  cuts 
The  resolution  allows  for  the  continua- 
tion of  these  tax  cuts. 

I  think  all  of  us  in  Congress  are  acute- 
ly aware  of  the  economic  strangulation 
caused  by  the  combined  forces  of  infla- 
tion and  unemployment.  We  mast  not 
succumb  to  the  pressures  of  those  who 
claim  that  economically  stimulative 
Government  spending  during  a  period 
of  high  unemployment  w  ill  trigger  high 
infiation. 

Last  year's  recovery  is  evidence  that 
properly  channeled  stimulus  does  not 
adversely  affect  the  rate  of  inflation.  In 
fact,  the  President's  veUies  and  imixiund- 
ments  clearly  inhibited  the  rate  of  eco- 
nomic recovery  in  fiscal  year  1976  If  the 
administration  had  carried  out  the 
stimulative  programs  passed  by  Congress, 
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the  poal  of  full  employment  could  be 
seen  on  the  horizon. 

We  mast  face  the  fact  that  our  econ- 
omy is  dominated  by  economic  forces 
possessing  great  monopoly  power.  Also, 
we  must  face  the  fact  that  this  power 
IS  here  to  stay  and  assume  the  responsi- 
bility for  controlling  it.s  excesses.  As  I 
have  said  in  the  past,  wage  and  price 
controls  should  be  used  as  mechanisms 
to  control  these  excesses  in  monopolistic 
power  Prominent  witnes.ses  who  ap- 
peared before  the  Budget  Committee 
suppported  my  \iews  on  wage  and  price 
controls.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  be  aware 
of  these  monopolistic  tendencies  and  to 
support  future  efforts  to  limit  them. 

Let  me  draw  your  attention  now  to  the 
subject  of  deficit  spending  policies.  One  of 
the  caases  Ls  recession-Induced  expend- 
itHres  for  programs  such  as  unemploy- 
ment compensation  It  is  evidenced  that 
high  unemployment  rates  contribute  to 
decay  of  an  economic  foundation,  yet  the 
President  provides  a  negligible  amount 
of  job  stimulus  in  his  budget  request. 
President  Ford  al.so  favored  dra.stic  cut- 
backs in  human  resources  procrrams.  It 
seems  obvioas  to  me  that  If  we  do  not 
provide  the  stimulas  recommended  in 
this  resolution,  we  will  fail  the  Ameri- 
can people.  I  urge  your  .support  for  this 
report  which  provides  for  an  additional 
1  million  jobs  over  the  President's  pro- 
posed budget. 

Mr.  ADAMS  Mr  Speaker.  I  yield  2 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Penn.syl- 
vania  iMr.  Edgar)  for  the  purpose  of  de- 
bate only. 

Mr.  EDGAR.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  take  the 
well  of  the  Hou.se  today  to  compliment 
the  committee  on  its  process.  However,  I 
wLsh  to  focus  our  attention  on  one  par- 
ticular area  of  tlie  budget  resolution,  the 
area  of  benefits  for  veterans.  I  am  going 
to  vote  for  final  passage  of  the  budget 
resolution.  However,  I  am  disappointed 
that  the  level  of  funding  brought  back 
by  the  committee  from  the  conference 
rather  than  taeinK  $19,975,000,000  is  .-^ome 
$19,500  000.000.  This  will  mean  th^t  the 
Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs  will  have 
to  revise  many  of  its  priorities  for  vet- 
erans and  In  particular  we  will  have  to 
revise  our  thinking  on  an  amendment— 
to  extend  for  1  year  the  delimiting  date 
for  GI's  This  amendment  pas.sed  this 
Hoase  m  the  budget  setting  proce.ss  by 
218  votes  to  188  votes  I  noted  in  that 
vote  that  of  the  members  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Veterans'  Affairs,  15  members  of 
that  committee  supported  our  proposi- 
tion to  extend  the  benefits,  and  12  mem- 
bers voted  against  it.  The  only  absent 
member  of  the  committee  has  casigned 
legislation  to  extend  the  delimiting  date. 
So  while  I  commend  the  Budget  Com- 
mittee for  their  effort.  I  would  hope  that 
In  the  coming  weeks  as  we  meet  in  pub- 
lic hearings  on  the  delimiting  date,  that 
if  that  bill  exceeds  the  money  available 
to  us  in  this  resolution,  the  Budget  Com- 
mittee will  at  least  consider  an  adjust- 
ment in  the  September  resolution. 

Mr.  MOFFETT.  Mr  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr  EDGAR.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Connecticut 

Mr  MOFFETT.  I  Uiaiik  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

I  commend  the  gentleman  for  his  re- 


marks and  would  like  to  associate  myself 
with  them. 

This  is  a  very  serious  situation,  as  the 
gentleman  well  knows,  with  our  younger 
veterans  who  now.  In  fact,  are  experi- 
encing a  great  deal  of  uncertainty  about 
whether  or  not  to  enroll  for  simimer 
school — many  of  them  from  my  district, 
and  I  am  sure  from  the  gentleman's  dis- 
trict. So  I  hope  that  the  Committee  on 
Veterans'  Affairs — and  I  know  the  chair- 
man has  said  some  action  will  be  taken 
by  the  Veterans'  Committee — will  act  one 
way  or  another  on  this  particular  matter 
in  the  near  future. 

The  SPEAKER  Tlie  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman has  expired. 

Mr  ADAMS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  1 
additional  minute  to  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  MOFFETT.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield  further,  I  would  ask  the  gentleman 
what,  if  anything,  he  sees  happening. 
Does  the  gentleman  have  any  ideas  in 
terms  of  an  idea  that  Members  who  are 
interested  in  this  veterans'  educational 
problem  could  focus  on? 

Mr.  EDGAR.  I  would  urge  Members 
of  the  House  to  take  advantage  of  the 
pubhc  hearings  which  will  be  held  on  the 
19th  of  May  m  the  Committee  on  Vet- 
erans' .Affairs,  that  they  will  testify,  or 
submit  written  statements  so  that  we 
can  really  deal  seriously  with  some  type 
of  extension  on  the  delimiting  date. 

Mr.  DERRICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield '' 

Mr.  EDGAR.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  South  Carolina. 

Mr.  DERRICK.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

I  thank  the  gentleman  for  his  efforts 
on  behalf  of  our  veterans.  I  would  like  to 
.say  to  the  gentleman,  as  well  as  to  the 
Members  of  this  House,  if  the  Budget 
Committee  is  not  an  appropriating  com- 
mittee or  authorizing  committee,  will  the 
Hoase  have  the  time  to  exercise  its  will 
on  this  particular  issue?  There  are  ample 
funds,  and  it  is  just  a  matter  of  disburse- 
ment. 

Mr.  EDGAR  I  appreciate  the  gentle- 
man's comments,  and  I  commend  the 
committee  on  its  efforts.  I  just  think  we 
need  to  understand  that  while  there  may 
be  some  funds  available,  they  are  lim- 
ited, and  it  is  important  for  us  as  mem- 
bers of  the  Veterans'  Committee  to  make 
priorities  which  should  include  an  ex- 
tension of  the  deUmitlng  date. 

Mr  ADAMS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  2 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Texas 
•  Mr.    Pickle  >     for    purposes    of    debate 

only 

Mr.  PICKLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  with  the 
passage  of  this  conference  report — and  I 
trust  we  will  pass  it  with  a  good  vote,  the 
Congress  is  taking  another  step  for  the 
continuation  of  democracy  in  the  world. 
It  is  a  good  way  to  enter  our  tliird  cen- 
tury. The  power  of  the  purse  has  always 
been  the  most  Important  power  in  any 
government,  and  the  battle  we  began  5 
years  ago  against  the  IDegal  impound- 
ment of  congressionally  appropriated 
funds  will  score  yet  another  victory  to- 
day with  the  passage  of  Congress  own 
budget.  We  cannot  be  satisfied  with  this 
deficit,  but  we  mast  set  up  some  kind  of 
machinery  to  control  the  budget. 

If  we  are  to  contuiue  to  move  forward. 


however.  I  think  we  must  beware  of  fall- 
ing into  rhetorical  and  unrealistic  budget 
traps.  I  intend  to  support  this  measure 
today,  but  there  are  things  in  it  which 
bother  m.e.  SpectficaJly.  the  budget  as- 
sumption for  $2  billion  in  additional 
revenue  through  the  promise  of  "tax  re- 
form" may  be  neither  realistic  nor  re- 
sponsible. When  I  look  at  the  huge  size  of 
our  Federal  deficit,  no  one  would  hke 
more  than  I  to  raise  an  additional  $2 
billion  in  revenue.  But  I  think  we  should 
realize  this  is  only  a  hope.  It  ought  not 
to  be  a  specific  budgeted  item  unless  it  is 
a  fact. 

Last  year  the  House  Ways  and  Means 
Committee  passed  a  bill  which  wx>ald 
bring  in  $1.2  billion  in  additional  reve- 
nue, but  the  Senate  is  already  whittling 
away  at  it.  It  is  very  probable  that  Uttle 
meaningful  tax  reform  will  get  passed 
this  year. 

Moreover,  the  committee  is  now  con- 
sidering some  tax  reforms  in  the  other 
direction — things  hke  the  revision  of  the 
estate  and  inheritance  taxes.  These  re- 
forms will  reduce  funds  coming  In — ^not 
increase  them.  And  we  will  be  sore 
pressed.  I  wager,  just  to  find  ways  to  re- 
place thase  lost  revenues,  much  less  come 
up  with  $2  billion  more — or  even  $800 
million  more  on  top  of  the  bill  we  passed 
last  year. 

I  am  \er\-  concerned  that  this  sort  of 
wishful  thinking  and  improper  instruc- 
tion will  ultimately  undermine  the  in- 
tegrity and  strength  of  the  new  budget 
process  if  it  is  allowed  to  continue.  I  hope 
that  this  is  the  last  time  we  wiU  see  such 
in  a  congressional  budget. 

A  second  issue  in  this  budget  is  how 
much  we  can  realistically  expect  to  help 
unemplojTnent  through  pubhc  service 
jobs.  When  we  set  up  public  job  programs 
we  have  to  keep  in  mind  that  that  re- 
quires a  lot  of  administrative  cost  and  I 
have  the  feeling  that  this  is  just  not  the 
most  economical  way  to  help  the  individ- 
ual. We  have  to  raise  taxes  to  paj-  for 
those  public  jobs,  and  although  we  are 
helped  here  by  the  revenue  returned 
through  increased  employment,  we  can- 
not carrj'  this  logic  forever. 

I  think  we  have  gone  over  the  board  In 
our  targets  in  this  area,  and  I  would  hope 
that  as  we  get  down  to  considering  the 
actual  legislation  in  these  fields  we  will 
keep  well  under  the  ceilings  and  reach  a 
more  realistic  figure. 

But  in  the  meantime.  I  would  like  to 
commend  again  the  Budget  Committees 
and  our  esteemed  colleague.  Brock 
Adams,  who  has  worked  so  hard  to  make 
this  important  step  in  democracy  a 
reality. 

I  urge  all  my  colleagues  to  join  in  sup- 
port of  this  measure. 

Mr.  ADAMS.  Mr  Speaker,  in  closing 
I  would  state  that  the  budget  resolution 
Includes  within  the  targets  future  budget 
authority  and  outlays  for  each  of  the 
major  functional  categories.  These  tar- 
gets are  based  on  the  history  that  was 
made  in  this  House,  other  than  the 
changes  that  are  set  forth  in  the  con- 
ference that  we  agreed  on  v^ith  the 
Senate. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  no  further  re- 
quests for  time. 

Mr.  LATTA.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 
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Mr.  ADAMS.  I  yield  to  t|ie  gentleman 
from  Ohio. 

Mr.  LATFA.  I  thank  tfee  gentleman 
for  vieldinR. 

I  asked  the  gentleman  to  yield  just  to 
make  a  very  short  observation. 

Most  people,  and  perhaps  I  should 
amend  that  and  say  everj'one  in  this 
Chamber  would  like  to  see  this  budget 
process  work.  I  would  like  to  see  it  work. 
Even  though  this  conference  report  and 
the  resolution  we  passed  earlier  provided 
for  spending  and  deficit  financing  be- 
yond that  which  I  could  support,  never- 
theless the  procedure  is  worth  keeping 
and  making  work. 

But  the  question  is:  How  do  we  make 
the  process  work  even  with  the  bloated 
expenditures  provided  in  this  conference 
report?  You  cannot  vote  for  it  today  and 
say  you  are  making  the  budget  process 
work.  The  proof  of  the  pudding  will  come 
day  after  day  when  these  spending  bills 
come  along  to  spend  over  the  figures 
contained  in  the  conference  report. 

That  will  be  tlie  real  test  and  I  will  be 
joining  the  gentleman  from  Washing- 
ton in  opposing  bills  which  go  beyond 
the  figures  provided  In  this  conference 
report.  This  Is  how  you  can  make  the 
budget  process  work.  You  are  going  to 
have  to  bite  the  bullet  on  a  great  many 
politically  attractive  amendments  down 
the  road. 

I  was  pleased  to  see  the  other  body 
take  a  position  to  hold  the  line  when  a 
politically  attractive  amendment  was 
offered.  On  the  budget  process  argu- 
ment alone  it  defeated  a  $1  billion 
amendment.  This  is  how  you  can  make 
thLs  process  work  if  it  is  going  to  work 
as  it  is  Intended.  But  we  cannot  come  In 
day  after  day  and  week  after  week,  and 
vote  for  evei-y  increase  which  comes 
alom?  and  then  go  home  and  tell  your 
people  you  are  for  the  budget  proce.ss. 

So  the  real  test  will  come  after  today. 

Mr.  ADAMS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank  the 
gentleman  for  his  comments.  I  agree 
with  him  completely.  We  are  now  set- 
ting the  targets  and  we  are  going  to  fight 
to  try  to  keep  them.  That  will  be  the 
proof  of  the  pudding  as  to  whether  the 
procejis  works. 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ADAMS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Texas. 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ruse  in 
support  of  Senate  Concurrent  Resolution 
109,  the  first  budget  resolution  for  fiscal 
year  1977.  While  I  did  not  agree  with 
every  single  element  of  the  budijet  as  It 
passed  the  House  2  weeks  ago — and  I 
seriously  doubt  that  any  Member  could 
find  in  it  or  any  other  budget  a  precise 
duplication  of  his  own  preferred  prior- 
ities— I  did  enthusiastically  support  the 
resolution's  passage  because  it  was  a 
well-balanced  repre-sentatlon  of  the  main 
budcet  priorities  of  this  body.  As  u  con- 
feree on  the  resolution.  I  am  pleased  to 
advise  my  colleagues  in  the  House  that, 
in  practically  all  important  respects,  the 
conference  report  retains  the  House 
position. 

This  resolution,  perhaps  more  than 
anv  other  action  we  take,  epitomizes 
the  one  indispensable  ingrredient  in  the 


legislative  process — the  ability  to  har- 
monize and  reconcile  difference  in  degree 
and  in  approach  in  order  to  produce  a 
course  of  action  which,  in  the  main,  re- 
flects tlie  composite  will  of  the  majority. 

Of  course,  the  major  economic  issue 
facing  the  conferees  was  the  extent  to 
which  this  Congress  is  prepared  to  act 
in  order  to  revive  our  Nations  still  lag- 
ging economy.  The  House  position  called 
for  a  vigorous  approach,  providing  a 
package  of  both  direct  and  indirect  job 
creation  programs  which  would  add  over 
1.1  million  jobs  to  the  President's  re- 
que.st.  The  conference  report  adopts  the 
House  position. 

Specifically,  the  budget  resolution  we 
vote  on  today  provides  suflicient  funds 
to  cover  the  likely  congressional  decision 
on  the  pending  acceler<ited  public  works 
and  countercyclical  assistance  legisla- 
tion. Later  today,  the  Hou.se  will  be  act- 
ing on  an  accelerated  public  works  bill 
recently  reported  by  the  Public  Works 
Conunittee.  The  other  body  has  ap- 
proved a  somewhat  different  bill  and  a 
conference  probably  will  be  necessary. 

The  important  point,  however,  is  that 
this  budget  resolution  gives  new  Impetus 
to  our  efforts  within  the  Congress  to 
meet  our  national  responsibilities  The 
Congress  must  move  expeditiously  to  au- 
thorize and  fully  fund  job  creation  meas- 
ures such  as  the  accelerated  public  works 
legislation. 

The  conference  report  on  the  budget 
resolution  also  retains  the  assumptions 
already  approved  by  this  House  on  the 
appropriate  level  of  funding  for  public 
service  job  activity.  The  overall  level  set 
in  the  resolution  calls  for  funding  of 
550,000  jobs  In  CETA  titles  VI  and  II,  as 
well  as  jobs  In  a  variety  of  related  pro- 
grams. 

The  conference  report  also  assumes  ad- 
ditional funding  for  the  EPA  water 
treatment  facility  construction  grant 
program  and  Increased  assistance  for  the 
water  resources  public  works  program. 
New  jobs  will  also  result  from  the  accel- 
eration of  the  Nation's  highway  build- 
ing program  as  assumed  by  the  confer- 
ence report. 

Finally,  the  conference  report  calls  for 
the  appropriation  of  an  additional  $3  bil- 
lon in  emergency  housing  mortgage 
credit  funds  to  assist  the  struggling  hous- 
ing construction  market  throughout  the 
country.  The  conferees  assume  that  the 
$2  billion  in  emergency  mortgage  credit 
assistance  already  appropriated  to  the 
President  but  as  yet  unallocated  will  also 
be  utilized  shortly. 

In  summary.  I  would  remind  my  col- 
leagues that  the  various  key  economic  a.s- 
sumptlons  underlying  this  re.solution — 6 
percent  or  lower  unemployment  rate  and 
6  percent  real  growth  by  the  end  of  cal- 
endar 1977 — are  dependent  upon  the 
speedy  and  effective  installation  of  the 
various  job  creation  programs  called  for 
by  this  resolution.  I  urge  you  to  support 
final  passage  of  this  first  resolution  in 
order  that  the  Congress  may  continue  the 
hard  work  of  putting  America  back  to 
work. 

Mr  ASHBROOK  Mr  Speaker.  I 
strongly  urge  the  defeat  of  Senate  Con- 
current Resolution  109.  the  conference 


report  to  accompany  the  first  concurrent 
resolution  on  the  budget  for  fl.scal  year 
1977.  This  resolution  continues  the  lib- 
eral economic  policies  of  excessive  Fed- 
eral spending  and  reckless  budget  deficits 
that  have  created  and  sustaineu  our 
problems  of  inflation  and  unemployment 

Frankly,  I  think  Senate  Concurrent 
Resolution  109  is  out  of  step  with  the 
mood  of  the  country.  The  American  peo- 
ple are  sick  and  tired  of  a  Federal  Gov- 
ernment tliat  has  overpromLscd.  over- 
taxed, and  overspent.  They  are  ted  up 
with  watching  the  value  of  their  pay- 
check eroded  by  Goverrunent-fueled  in- 
flation. They  are  angered  by  the  high 
taxes  needed  to  finance  a  massive  and 
unresponsive  Federiil  bureaucracy 

The  resolution  before  us,  however.  Ig- 
nores these  views.  Apparently  the  Con- 
gress is  still  unwilling  to  halt  the  growth 
in  Federal  expenditures,  the  growth  in 
the  Federal  deficit  and  the  growth  of 
the  Federal  Government  itself.  This  is 
bad  news  for  our  Nation. 

Let  us  take  a  closer  look  at  the  resolu- 
tion. The  conference  report  recommends 
total  budget  outlays  of  $413.3  billion  for 
fiscal  year  1977.  This  is  more  than  $38 
billion  higher  than  the  resolution  ap- 
proved by  Congress  last  November.  It  is 
almost  $20  billion  more  than  that  re- 
quested by  the  President. 

The  increasing  percentage  of  our  gross 
national  product  that  is  devoured  at  all 
levels  of  Govenunent  poses  a  serious 
threat  to  our  economic  and  individual 
freedom.  I  am  deeply  concerned  by  the 
failure  of  Congress  to  bring  Federal  ex- 
penditures under  control. 

The  deficit  level  follows  the  same  pat- 
tern. The  Comnuttee  on  the  Budget  gave 
lip  service  to  the  problem  but  little  ac- 
tion. 

According  to  the  majority  report,  the 
"committee  recognizes  the  dangers  of 
continuing  high  levels  of  deficit  spend- 
ing as  the  economy  moves  toward  full 
employment."  Nevertheless  we  now  have 
a  re,solution  proposing  a  budget  deficit 
of  $50.8  billion. 

This  $50.8  billion  deficit  follows  on  the 
heels  of  la.st  year's  $75  billion  deficit  In 
only  2  years  Congress  will  have  rolled  up 
a  deficit  totaling  more  than  $125  billion 
ThLs  is  greater  than  Uie  entire  increa-se 
in  the  national  debt  from  1947  tlirouKh 
Jane  of  1971 — a  period  of  almost  25  vcars 
Tliis  is  also  greater  tlian  tlic  annual  Fed- 
eral budget  outlays  prior  to  tlic  year  1966 

The  taxpayers  of  our  Nation  are  al- 
ready shelling  out  $42  billion  tliLs  year 
alone  for  interest  on  the  public  debt  We 
can  hardly  afford  to  accumulate  more 
huge  deficits  in  the  future. 

Continued  Government  overspending 
also  draws  away  the  capital  that  Is 
needed  for  private  investment.  Interest 
costs  rise  and  money  for  business  ex- 
pansions and  house  mortgages  dries  up 

Secretary  of  the  Treasur>-  William 
Simon,  in  his  testimony  before  Uie  Com- 
mittee on  tlie  Budget,  stressed  this  aspect 
of  deficit  spending.  According  to  Simon. 

No  matter  now  viewed,  the  inescapable  fact 
l9  that  with  reasonably  full  use  of  rapacity, 
more  resources  claimed  by  the  government 
must  mean  lees  for  the  prlvat*  sector  Huge 
denclt-s  which  taXe  the  lion's  share  of  credit 
flows  will  eventually  push  out  the  weaker  prl- 
vat«  areas — specifically  potential  home  own- 
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^_^ businesses  and  even  larger  com- 
piles who  do  not  have  a  superior  credit  rat- 
ine nils  In  turn  will  hurt  real  growth,  de- 
prive our  workers  of  adequate  productive 
tools,  fru-'trate  the  achievement  of  our 
longer  term  economic  needs,  and  further  mlB- 
allocate  oiu-  scarce  resources 

Congress  must  bring  expenditures  into 
line  with  revenues.  Congress  must  return 
10  a  policy  of  balanced  budgets. 

Tliere  are  certainly  areas  that  can  be 
cut.  Inteniational  relations,  for  example. 
is  allocated  $9.1  billion  m  budget  au- 
thority and  $6.6  billion  in  outlays.  Much 
of  thi.s  j'oes  for  foreign  aid  and  other  for- 
eign giveaway  programs. 

Since  the  end  of  World  War  II,  the 
United  Stat&s  has  distributed  more  than 
$170  billion  in  economic  and  milltar\-  as- 
sistance to  otlier  nations.  This  has  been 
an  incredible  waste  of  the  taxpayer's 
money. 

I  strongly  believe  that  we  should  stop 
expending  our  resources  all  over  the  globe 
and  start  thinking  about  people  right 
here  in  the  United  States.  We  should 
start  putting  American  interests  first. 

The  food  stamp  program  under  the 
heading  of  Income  security  Ls  another 
area  that  should  be  reduced.  The  Hoase. 
however,  rejected  an  amendment  that 
would  have  saved  $1  billion  by  limiting 
food  stamp  eligibility  to  households  with 
net  monthly  income  at  or  btlow  the  ix)v- 
erty  level. 

These  are  two  examples  but  the  list 
goes  on  and  on.  Tlie  Coir.mittee  on  the 
Budget  and  tlie  lull  lIou.se  of  Repre.sent- 
atlves  have  overl'X)ked  or  rejected  numer- 
ous opportunities  to  make  meaningful 
reductions  in  spending.  Thoy  have  con- 
tuiued  the  same  liberal  ei^onomic  policies 
of  excessive  Federal  spending  and  reck- 
less budget  deficits  that  have  played  such 
a  large  role  in  fueling  inflation  and  fos- 
tering unemployment. 

During  House  cortsideration  of  the  first 
concurrent  resolution  on  the  budget  I 
.supported  and  voted  for  a  key  amend- 
ment offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
California  (Mr  RonssKLOTi.  This 
amendment  would  have  brought  about 
what  our  Nation  has  long  needed:  a  bal- 
anced budget.  Unfortunately  it  received 
the  support  of  only  105  Congressmen  and 
was  defeated  105  to  272 

For  years  I  have  stood  in  the  well  of 
the  House  and  urged  that  there  must  be 
some  limit  on  Government  si)ending.  I 
have  repeatedly  warned  that  deficits 
could  not  be  allowed  to  keep  growing  and 
growing  without  worry. 

Tlie  Congre.ss,  however,  has  enacted 
one  new  spending  program  after  another 
It  has  embraced  these  programs  without 
regard  to  cost. 

We  have  paid  the  price  for  such  reck- 
lessness. The  United  States  has  been  hit 
with  severe  Inflation,  unemployment,  and 
high  interest  rates.  Americans  have  suf- 
fered through  the  worst  recession  since 
the  Great  Depre.ssion  of  the  1930's 

Apparently  the  liberals  have  learned 
nothing  from  this  episode.  The  liberal 
spenders  in  Congress  want  even  more 
deficit  spending  in  order  to  "stimulate" 
the  economy 

Massive  deficit  spending  is  not  the  an- 
swer to  our  economic  problem.s.  This  is 
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not  the  time  to  add  billions  more  to  our 
Federal  deficit. 

As  I  have  stated  again  and  again,  the 
only  answer  is  for  Congress  to  slash  Gov- 
ernment spending  and  balance  the 
budget.  Until  Government  begins  to  live 
within  its  means  our  country  will  con- 
tinue to  be  plagued  by  inflation,  unem- 
ployment, and  high  interest  rates. 

Mr.  LEV  IT  AS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  de- 
bate on  Hou.se  Concurrent  Resolution 
611  in  which  we  engaged  3  weeks  ago 
was  an  historic  event.  House  Concurrent 
Resolution  611  not  only  marks  the 
begiruxing  of  full  implementation  of  the 
Budget  and  Impoundment  Control  Act 
of  1974.  but  outlines  our  spending  and 
tax-collecting  policies  for  the  next  fis- 
cal year.  The  debate  was  perhaps  the 
most  important  one  of  this  session  of 
Congre.ss.  Today,  we  are  considering  the 
conference  report  on  this  legislation. 

The  Budget  and  Impoundment  Con- 
trol .'\ct  of  1974  was  enacted  so  that  Con- 
gress could  assume  a  measure  of  control 
over  the  size  of  the  Federal  budget.  In 
the  past  Congress  appropriated  money 
for  various  programs  and  other  govern- 
mental functions  without  regard  to  how 
Uie  appropriations  related  to  revenues. 
The  impact  of  the  appropriations  process 
was  realized  only  at  the  end  of  the  year 
when  there  was  eitlier  a  surplus  or  a  defi- 
cit in  the  Treasury — usually  the  latter  in 
recent  years.  Under  the  provisions  of  the 
Budget  and  Impoundment  Control  Act 
of  1974,  Congres.s  now  must  set  spending 
ceilings,  taking  into  account  anticipated 
revenues,  the  state  of  the  economy,  and 
the  economic  impact  of  Federal  spend- 
ing and  borrowinii. 

This  was  the  historic  task  to  which 
we  turned  3  weeks  ago  in  consider- 
ing House  Concurrent  Resolution  611. 
The  budget  proce.ss  avS  established  in  the 
Budget  and  Impoundment  Control  Act 
of  1974  must  be  strongly  supported.  It 
is  the  first  time  in  the  200-year  history 
of  our  country  that  Congress  has  begun 
to  get  a  firm  grip  on  its  responsibilities 
for  spending  and  taxing  specified  in  the 
Constitution. 

Fortunately,  the  budget  process  is  al- 
ready workin.e;.  The  final  outlay  figure 
for  fiscal  year  1977  would  be  much  higher 
in  the  absence  of  thLs  budget  resolution. 
The  total  of  all  the  House  committees' 
recommendations  for  spending  that  were 
submitted  to  the  Budget  Committee 
amounted  to  $442  billion.  ThLs  sum  was 
reduced  by  the  budget  resolution  to 
S413.6  billion,  a  savings  of  over  $28  bil- 
lion. While  I  dL-approved  of  a  $413.6  bil- 
lion spending  level  as  being  still  too  high, 
I  was  i)lpased  that  the  Budget  Commit- 
tee exercised  some  restraint.  The  deficit 
which  is  projected  in  House  Concurrent 
Resolution  611  is  $50  6  billion  As  I  men- 
tioned before,  this  figure  represents  an 
approximate  one-third  reduction  in  the 
deflt  it  when  compared  to  the  fiscal  .year 
1976  figure  of  $74.1  billion.  That  is  mov- 
ing in  the  rii'ht  direction. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  voted  in  favor  of  House 
Concurrent  Resolution  611  because  Con- 
gress has  finally  begun  t-o  get  serious 
about  how  much  money  it  spends  and  is 
beginning  to  make  necessary  cuts.  I  sup- 
port that  effort  and  encourage  it.  I 
thought  still  more  cuts  could  have  been 


made  in  House  Concurrent  Resolution 
611.  Across-the-board  reduction  of  3 
percent  or  5  percent  in  the  fimctional 
categories  set  by  this  resolution  would 
have  been  possible.  For  that  reason.  I 
supported  the  Rousselot  substitute  which 
provided  for  a  balanced  budget  by  mak- 
ing cuts  in  nearly  all  the  functional  cat- 
egories. I  supported  it  because  American 
families  and  businesses  must  "make  ends 
meet"  and  they  should  expect  nothing 
less  of  their  Congressmen.  Support  for 
the  Rousselot  substitute  would  have  sent 
a  clear  message  that  Congress  was  trying 
to  live  within  its  means,  and  should  that 
have  become  impx>ssible  for  this  fiscal 
year,  the  second  budget  resolution  which 
we  will  consider  later  in  this  session 
could  make  the  necessary  revisions.  I  also 
supported  the  Latta  substitute  which  set 
outlays  at  $398.9  billion  and  resulted  in 
a  deficit  of  $47.1  biUion.  These  figures 
represented  another  reduction  in  the 
spending  levels  in  House  Concurrent 
Resolution  611  and  would  have  reiter- 
ated a  commitment  to  decrease  Federal 
expenditures. 

In  the  absence  of  these  substitutes  and 
the  failure  of  other  amendments  reduc- 
ing outlays.  I  supported  House  Concur- 
rent Resolution  611  as  a  sign  of  my  sup- 
port for  the  budget  control  process.  The 
alternative,  nc  limit,  would  have  been 
disastrous. 

Today,  we  take  the  final  step  in  set- 
ting our  spending  target--  for  fiscal  year 
1977 — that  is.  adopting  the  conference 
report  on  the  budget  resolution.  The 
House  and  Senate  conferees  have  worked 
diligently  and  have  made  further  im- 
provements in  the  House-passed  version 
of  this  legislation.  They  have  reduced 
the  $415,435  billion  outlay  projected  in 
the  House  bill  as  amended  on  the  House 
floor  to  $413,300  billion.  Although  these 
figures  are  still  much  too  high,  they  do  re- 
flect that  the  budget  process  is  working 
and  that  we  are  moving  in  the  right  di- 
rection. I  intend  to  support  tlie  confer- 
ence report.  Senate  Concurrent  Resolu- 
tion 109.  I  hope  that  in  considering  spe- 
cific appropriation  bills,  the  spending 
levels  for  the  functional  categories  pro- 
vided in  this  resolution  will  be  further 
reduced.  There  are  a  number  of  potential 
programs  covered  by  this  budget  resolu- 
tion that  I  plan  to  vote  against  when  we 
get  the  authorization  and  appropriation 
bills. 

The  budget  process  and  the  budget 
resolution  are  a  vital  first  step  in  getting 
f.scal  control  and  sanity  restored  to  our 
Nation.  Without  setting  a  limit  in  ad- 
vance on  spending,  we  could  never  begin 
to  decide  where  to  cut  spending  and  get 
a  handle  on — and,  eventuallv-.  elimi- 
nate— the  deficit. 

More  still  needs  to  be  done.  Other  ideas 
need  to  be  implemented.  Therefore.  I 
have  cosponsored  a  bill,  known  as  the 
zero-ba.sed  Federal  budget  bill.  wh;ch 
would  require  Congress  to  evaluate  and 
review  all  Federal  spending  programs  at 
least  once  every  2  years  and  to  justify 
each  penny  of  appropriation  they  would 
receive.  I  have  also  cosponsored  legisla- 
tion requiring  a  surplus  in  the  Treasury 
for  those  years  in  which  we  have  full 
employment.  Finally,  a  constitutional 
amendment   for   a   balanced   budget  to 
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needed,  and  only  then  will  we  have  true 
fiscal  respoii.sibility.  And,  I  support  that. 

This  budget  resolution  Ls  far  from  the 
final  answer,  but  it  is  an  important  first 
stop 

Mr  O'NEILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  to 
urge  my  colleagues  to  support  the  con- 
ference report  on  Senate  Concurrent 
Resolution  109. 

I  and  my  fellow  House  conferees  have 
brought  back  a  conference  document 
whiih  preserves  the  House  positions  al- 
most intact. 

First  and  foremost,  the  resolution  con- 
tains enough  job.s  money  to  support  over 
1  million  more  jobs  than  the  President's 
budget.  These  are  jobs  created  through 
public  works,  environmental  protection 
coiLstruction.  housing,  highways,  and 
public  service  employment.  These  are 
Jobs  for  our  youth  In  the  summer,  for 
our  elderly  with  low  incomes,  and  for  our 
unemployed  fathers  who  have  exhausted 
their  unemployment  benefits.  Most  of  all. 
these  are  Jobs  which  will  make  the  differ- 
ence between  whether  this  Nation  stag- 
nates at  an  unemployment  rate  above 
7  percent,  or  continues  its  economic  re- 
covery pushing  unemployment  down  to 
6  percent  by  the  end  of  1977.  The  I»resl- 
dent's  budget  would  have  us  stagnate 
near  7  percent — nearly  7  million  Ameri- 
cans out  of  work.  This  resolution  will 
drop  that  rate  to  6  percent — a  minimal 
target,  but  a  target  we  must  at  least 
achieve  if  the  American  people  are  to 
continue  their  support  of  our  congres- 
sional leadership. 

Second,  the  resolution  contains,  for  the 
purposes  of  the  House,  sufficient  funds 
to  cover  Initial  startup  costs  for  national 
health  Insurance  and  the  Hawkins-Hum- 
phrey Pull  Employment  Act.  These  pieces 
of  legislation  are  a  ton  priority  on  the 
congressional  program  and  the  Demo- 
cratic platform.  The  House  expressed  Its 
will  twice  during  votes  on  the  House 
budget  resolution,  that  these  amounts 
remain  in  the  budget  Thus.  It  Is  critical 
that  the  assumptions  backing  this  budg- 
et resolution  do  not  preclude  enactment 
this  year  of  these  two  bills.  Your  House 
conferees  have  made  sure  this  is.  In  fact, 
the  case. 

Third,  the  House  conferees  practiced 
with  .'Skill  the  difficult  art  of  compromise 
to  resolve  other  differences  between  the 
two  bodies.  The  defense  target  marks 
the  half  way  point  between  the  House 
and  Senate.  More  Importantly,  this  tar- 
get assumes  for  both  the  House  and 
Senate  enactment  of  widespread  reforms 
In  civilian  and  military  pay  and  retire- 
ment These  reforms  will  guarantee  that 
compensation  will  be  placed  on  a  par 
with  salaries  and  benefits  In  other  areas. 
In  addition,  the  target  for  veterans  pro- 
vides full  coverage  for  the  1977  veterans 
cost-of-living  Increase  and  about  half 
of  the  additional  veterans  funds  added 
bv  the  House 

I  urge  you  to  review  our  conference 
document  carefully.  I  think  you  will  be 
pleased  with  the  product  we  have  brought 
back,  and  will  support  it. 

Mr  BROOKS  Mr  Speaker.  I  rise  In 
support  of  the  conference  report  on 
Senate  Concurent  Resolution  109,  the 
first  budget  resolution  for  fiscal  vear 
1977. 


The  House  Budget  Committee  again 
deserves  our  praise  for  the  manner  in 
which  It  undertook  Its  conference  task. 
FMrst.  the  committee  has  brought  back  a 
resolution  which  preserves  the  jobs 
stimulus  voted  on  by  the  House  This 
resolution  funds  over  1  million  Jobs  more 
than  President  Ford  would  have  pro- 
vided. These  Jobs  will  be  the  key  to 
whether  the  unemployment  rate  hovers 
above  7  percent  for  the  next  year,  or 
continues  its  steady  downward  decline — 
a  decline  started  by  congressional  pro- 
grams passed  over  Mr.  Ford's  strong 
verbal  objections  accompanying  a  bar- 
rage of  veto  messages. 

Second,  the  committee  has  deftly  prac- 
ticed the  difficult  art  of  compromise  in 
arriving  at  realistic  targets  in  such  cate- 
gories as  defense,  international  affairs, 
agriculture,  and  commerce  and  trans- 
portation. The  resolution  provides  $112.5 
billion  for  our  national  defense  needs 
next  fiscal  year — halfway  between  the 
House  and  Senate  totals. 

Third,  the  committee  argaied  force- 
fully and  successfully  for  retention  of 
critically  needed  medical  cost  controls 
within  the  targets  for  health.  Cost-saving 
modifications  in  food  stamps  and  related 
Income  security  programs  are  also  re- 
fiected  In  the  targets  for  the  Income  se- 
curity function.  I  welcome  the  possibility 
for  economies  In  programs  such  as 
these — economies  which  numerous  Gov- 
ernment Operations  Committee  hearings 
demonstrate  can  be  apphed  to  many  pro- 
grams and  still  permit  the  continuation 
of  services  and  benefits  to  the  needy. 

This  is  the  first  time  the  new  Budget 
and  Impoundment  Control  Act  will  be 
made  fully  applicable  to  the  16  priorities 
within  the  budget  totals.  Obviously,  not 
everyone's  preferences  will  be  satisfied  by 
each  and  every  proposal  reflected  in  this 
conference  report.  But.  In  total.  I  be- 
lieve this  resolution  sets  acceptable  and 
generous  guidelines  for  our  use  this 
summer  as  we  enact  the  various  appro- 
priations bills.  I  plan  to  cast  an  affirma- 
tive vote  for  this  resolution.  I  urge  you 
to  join  me. 

Mr.  O'NEILL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  to 
urge  my  colleagues  to  support  the  con- 
ference report  on  Senate  Concurrent 
Resolution  109. 

I  and  my  fellow  House  conferees  have 
brought  back  a  conference  document 
which  preserves  the  House  positions  al- 
most Intact. 

First  and  foremost,  the  resolution  con- 
tains enough  jobs  money  to  support  over 
1  million  more  jobs  than  the  Presi- 
dent's budget.  These  are  jobs  created 
through  public  works,  environmental 
protection  construction,  housing,  high- 
ways, and  public  service  employment. 
These  are  jobs  for  our  youth  in  the  sum- 
mer, for  our  elderly  with  low  Incomes, 
and  for  our  unemployed  fathers  who 
have  exhausted  their  unemployment 
benefits  Most  of  all.  these  are  jobs  which 
will  make  the  difference  between  whether 
this  Nation  stagnates  at  an  unemploy- 
ment rate  above  7  percent,  or  continues 
its  economic  recovery  pushing  unem- 
ployment down  to  6  percent  by  the  end 
of  1977.  The  Presidents  budget  would 
have  us  stagnate  near  7  percent^-nearly 
7  million  Americans  out  of  work.  This 


resolution  will  drop  that  rate  to  6 
percent^ — a  minimal  target,  but  a  target 
we  must  at  least  achieve  if  the  American 
people  are  to  continue  their  support  of 
our  congressional  leadership. 

Second,  the  resolution  contains,  for 
the  purposes  of  the  House,  sufficient 
funds  to  cover  initial  start-up  costs  for 
national  health  insurance  and  the  Haw- 
kins-Humphrey Full  Employment  Act 
These  pieces  of  legislation  are  a  top 
priority  on  the  ^ihgressional  program 
and  the  Democrati^  platform  The  House 
expressed  its  will  twice  during  votes  on 
the  House  budget  resolution,  that  these 
amounts  remain  in  the  budget.  Thus,  it 
is  critical  that  the  assumptions  backing 
thLs  budget  resolution,  do  not  preclude 
enactment  this  year  of  these  two  bills. 
Your  House  conferees  have  made  sure 
this  Is,  in  fact,  the  case. 

Third,  the  House  conferees  practiced 
with  skill  the  difficult  art  of  compromi.se 
to  resolve  other  differences  between  the 
two  bodies  The  defense  target  marks 
the  half  way  point  between  the  House 
and  Senate  More  Importantly,  this  tar- 
get assumes  for  both  the  House  and 
Senate  enactment  of  widespread  reforms 
in  civilian  and  military  pay  and  retire- 
ment. These  reforms  will  guarantee  that 
compensation  will  be  placed  on  a  par 
with  salaries  and  benefits  in  other  areas. 
In  addition,  the  target  for  veterans  pro- 
vides full  coverage  for  the  1977  veterans 
cost-of-living  increase  and  about  half  of 
the  additional  veterans  funds  added  by 
the  House. 

I  urge  you  to  review  our  conference 
document  carefully.  I  think  you  will  be 
pleased  with  the  product  we  have  brought 
back,  and  will  support  it 

Mr.  FRENZEL  Mr.  Speaker,  the  con- 
ference committee  has  presented  us  with 
a  spendthrift  budget  about  $18  billion 
more  than  the  President  has  recom- 
mended. The  resolution  provides  for  a 
deficit  of  $51  billion  and  our  national  debt 
will  soar  to  $713  billion,  or  about  three- 
fourths  of  $1  trillion.  That  deficit  is 
phoney  anyway  because  the  resolution 
also  has  pretended  that  the  Congress  will 
Increase  its  revenues  by  $2  billion 
through  tax  reform. 

The  House  tax  reform  did  not  provide 
that  amount.  The  Senate  Finance  Com- 
mittee has  already  reduced  the  House 
bill  by  one-half.  I  hope  there  are  no  more 
"dreams"  in  the  revenue  estimates  or  we 
will  reap  even  a  more  outrageous  deficit 
that  the  $51  billion  which  our  Democratic 
majority  will  endorse  today. 

The  new  budget  process  has  helped 
Without  it.  Congress  would  likely  have 
spent  $10  billion  more.  The  committee 
has  been  diligent,  and  Its  members  de- 
serve great  applause.  The  applause  would 
be  greater,  however,  if  the  committee  had 
been  firmer  and  cut  another  $18  to  $20 
billion. 

High  as  this  spending  fiugure  Is,  and  as 
unseemly  as  it  is,  it  will  be  tested  again 
and  again  by  open-handed  committees 
advocating  more  spending  for  their  par- 
ticular Interests.  Congress  has  flunked  its 
first  test,  but  it  showed  improvement. 
The  next  tests  will  be  just  as  tough. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  cannot  vote  for  this 
monument  to  the  congressional  inabil- 
ity to  change  its  spendUirift  habits. 
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Mr.  GIAIMO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  to 
urge  adoption  of  thLs  conference  report 
Before  addressing  the  report,  I  wish 
again  to  pay  tribute  to  our  distinguished 
chairman.  Brock  AD.Mas,  and  the  other 
members  of  the  Budget  Committee  who 
have  worked  ^o  diligently  on  the  budget 
resolution  for  fiscal  year  1977.  The  lead- 
ership exhibited  by  our  chairman  has 
been  ouUtanding,  and  I  am  happy  it  Ls 
recogni/', d  as  such  by  the  94th  Congress 
Our  budget  reform  efforts  last  year 
operated  nmch  more  effectively  than 
anyone  aiiticipati-d.  ThL<  year,  the  proc- 
ess is  in  full  effect,  and  so  far  we  are 
on  schedule.  It  will  Uike  continuing  hard 
work,  however,  to  keep  on  schedule  and 
to  live  up  to  tlie  .spendmg  and  revenue 
targeUs  we  are  setting  today. 

The  fi.scal  year  1977  budget  is  targeted 
to  contuiue  our  current  economic  recov- 
ery witiioul  accelerating  inflation.  The 
resolution  provides  an  additional  $6.0  bil- 
lio  in  outlays  for  job  stimulus  programs 
over  tiie  President's  budget  requests. 
This  additional  spendinji  will  create  over 
one  million  new  jobs  through  a  wide 
range  of  programs.  It  is  an  earnest  con- 
gressional effort  to  provide  meaningful 
jobs  in  areas  hard  hit  by  unemployment. 
As  repeated  so  many  times  on  this  floor, 
the  most  significant  cau-^e  of  the  current 
high  deficit  is  that  Americans  are  out  of 
work.  This  budget  re.solution  recognizes 
and  addresses  that  fact. 

Dividing  the  taxpayer's  dollar,  an  in- 
creasingly .scarce  and  limited  resource, 
among  many  hundreds  of  competing  na- 
tional priorities  is  not  an  easy  task. 
There  Ls  no  one  mat,ic  solution  that  can 
solve  more  tlian  a  fraction  of  our  criti- 
cal human  and  economic  problems  in  a 
single  year.  However,  this  resolution  pro- 
vides an  opix)rtunity  to  serve  the  best  in- 
terests of  our  people  in  a  more  equitable 
way. 

In  the  area  of  national  defense,  as 
Members  know.  I  have  urged  in  commit- 
tee and  before  the  full  House  a  more 
moderate  growth  in  defen.'^e  spending 
It  Ls  clear  we  have  done  the  best  we  can 
I  miist  stress,  however,  that  the  defen.«e 
request  for  fiscal  year  1977  proposes  sig- 
nificant savings  expected  to  result  from 
legislation  in  the  area  of  military  and 
civilian  pay.  In  addition,  there  are  other 
areas  where  legLslation  is  expected  to 
provide  increased  efficiencies  in  the  de- 
fense budget.  I  must  warn  tliis  bod,v  that 
if  these  legLslative  proposals  are  not 
enacted,  the  targets  established  in  this 
resolution  for  national  defense  will  be 
difficult  to  meet 

Finally,  of  great  concern  to  us  all  is 
the  magnitude  of  the  Federal  deficit^ — 
$50.8  billion  for  fiscal  year  1977.  This  i.^ 
in  fact,  $16  billion  le.ss  than  that  pro- 
vided in  Uie  House-piissed  resolution.  As 
with  the  current  deficit,  the  combination 
of  lower  tax  revenues  and  higher  Federal 
costs  for  unemployment  compen.sation. 
food  stamps,  a"d  other  programs  cfiused 
by  less  than  full  emplo\Tnent.  drives  this 
figure  upward.  Again,  the  deficit  remains 
a  s\Tnptom  of  our  Nation's  economic 
condition,  not  it^^  cause.  To  limit  or  cur- 
tail antirecession  programs  and  Federal 
support  for  health,  education,  and  other 
social  services  would  clearly  slow  the 
economic  recovery  now  underway. 


Based  on  current  economic  trends.  I 
believe  this  resolution  to  be  appropriate 
for  the  economy  and  for  our  citizens,  who 
look  to  the  Federal  Government  and  the 
private  sector,  working  together,  for  sta- 
bility and  well-being  in  their  lives  I  urge 
my  colleagues  to  support  this  resolution. 
Mr.  SIMON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  In 
support  of  the  conference  report  before 
us  today.  I  do  so  for  several  reasons. 

■We  have  in  this  resolution  an  alterna- 
tive plan  to  the  President's  budget,  a  plan 
devised  and  hammered  out  in  the  legis- 
lative branch,  not  one  that  has  been  sent 
down  by  the  executive  branch. 

As  a  freshman  Member  of  the  House 
of  Representatives.  I  am  Impressed  with 
thLs  new  process  designed  to  give  the 
Congress  an  equal  role  in  the  formula- 
tion of  the  Nation's  spending  priorities. 
This  new  budget  process  allows  me,  as 
I  am  sure  it  does  other  Members,  to  ex- 
amine the  scope  and  range  of  Federal 
activity  in  the  perspective  of  our  national 
economy,  and  provides  the  benchmarks 
to  judpre  specific  programs  in  terms  of 
their  relation  to  domestic  and  Intema- 
tion  corLsiderations. 

The  budget  targets  contained  in  thLs 
resolution  are  more  acceptable  than 
those  contained  in  the  President's  budg- 
et. In  this  resolution,  sufficient  funds  are 
pro\ided  to  maintain  essential  human 
services  at,  at  least,  current  service 
levels.  In  this  resolution,  funds  are  pro- 
vided for  over  a  million  more  jobs  than 
would  be  available  should  we  adopt  the 
President's  budget.  In  this  resolution,  we 
have  the  start-up  funds  for  a  truly  na- 
tional full  employment  policy — Hum- 
phrey-Hawkins. 

This  resolution  provides  funds  to  con- 
tinue \ital  educational  programs,  pro- 
grams that  would  be  severely  curtailed 
or  ehminated  in  the  President's  plan.  For 
example,  the  President  proposes  to  cut 
title  I  funds,  covering  programs  for  over 
5  million  dLsadvantaged  students,  by 
about  $300  million.  a\'erall.  he  calls  for 
a  nearly  $2  billion  reduction  in  the  cur- 
rent level  of  services,  which,  among  other 
repercussions,  could  withdraw  higher 
educational  services  from  as  many  as 
1  million  students.  Other  drastic  meas- 
ures in  education  are  proposed,  and  I 
am  grateful  that  this  new  budget  process 
has  provided  an  alternative  budget  pro- 
gram which  will  protect  the  millions  of 
students  who  would,  otherwise,  have  no 
choice  but  to  bear  the  brunt  of  unreason- 
able budgeting. 

Finally.  I  can  accept  t\\\s  resolution 
because  of  its  fiscal  integrity.  These  new 
budget  procedures,  if  they  had  done 
nothing  else,  are  worthwhile  because  we 
:,re  now  dealing  realistically  with  reli- 
able estimates  of  what  expenditures  are 
likely  to  be  and  how  much  of  a  deficit 
there  actually  is.  I  urge  my  colleagues 
to  support  the  conference  report  now  be- 
fore us. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  In 
support  of  the  conference  report  on  Sen- 
ate Concurrent  Resolution  109.  the  first 
concurrent  resolution  on  the  budget  for 
fiscal  year  1977. 

I  want  to  commend  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  House  Committee  on  the 
Budget  and  his  fellow  House  conferees 


for  their  excellent  work  in  the  confer- 
ence. 

I  especially  want  to  express  my  grati- 
tude to  the  chairman  for  his  considera- 
tion of  the  views  of  the  House  Comjnittee 
on  International  Relations  with  regard 
to  the  international  affaurs  function. 

I  believe  that  the  cooperation  between 
the  authorizing  committee  and  the  Budg- 
et Committee  in  this  particular  instance 
sets  a  good  example  for  the  congressional 
budget  process  and  hope  that  such  co- 
operation can  be  sustained  as  the  process 
continues. 

Mr.  Speaker,  at  this  point,  I  would  Uke 
to  insert  in  the  Record  the  correspond- 
ence between  the  Committee  on  Interna- 
tional Relations  and  the  Committee  on 
the  Budget  with  respect  to  recommended 
budget  levels  for  the  international  af- 
fairs function  for  fiscal  year  1977. 

The  letters  follows : 

COMMITT-EE   ON  INTERNATIONAL  RE- 
LATIONS. 

Washington,  DC.  May  4.  1976 

Hon  Bbock  Adams. 

Chairman,  House  Committee  on  the  Budget, 
U.S.  House  of  Representatives,  Washing- 
ton, DC. 

DzAn  Mr  Ch.'mrman:  'We  are  writing  to 
urge  that  the  House  conferees  support  the 
following  positions  with  respect  to  the  In- 
ternational Affairs  (150)  function  in  the 
House-Senate  conference  on  the  First  Con- 
current Resolution  on  the  Budget  for  FT 
19r7 

First.  In  the  Conference  Report,  adopt  the 
House  budget  authority  level  for  the  total 
function,  i.e.,  $9.2  billion  In  lieu  of  the  Sen- 
ate level  of  $9.1  billion. 

Second,  the  Joint  explanatory  statement 
should  state  that  the  overall  budget  author- 
ity level  is  based  on  the  following  assump- 
tions : 

a.  The  House  budget  authority  level  for  the 
Conduct  of  Foreign  AlTairs  subfunctlon.  i.e., 
$1.4  billion  as  opposed  to  the  Senate  level  of 
$1.3  billion  The  House  level  Ls  required  In 
order  to  accommodate  the  supplemental  For- 
eign Buildings  request  for  the  construction 
of  a  new  CT.S  Elmbassy  complex  in  Mosxiw 
and  the  cost  of  the  new  Department  of  State 
Administrative  Support  System. 

b  The  budget  authority  level  for  the  For- 
eign Economic  and  Financial  Assistance  sub- 
function  which  !■=  assumed  in  the  Senate 
resolution  The  Senate  level  for  this  subfunc- 
tlon, $5.5  bilUon.  more  accurately  reflects 
the  foreign  economic  assistance  authoriza- 
tion (H.R.  9005.  Public  Law  94-1611  for  FT 
1977  already  approved  by  the  Congress  and 
enacted  Into  law 

As  you  know,  our  committee  and  other 
House  authorizing  committees  responsible 
for  programs  In  this  area  recommended  a 
budget  authority  level  of  $5.9  bUlion.  'We  be- 
lieve that  adoption  of  a  budget  authority 
level  below  $6.5  billion  would  have  an  ad- 
verse Impact  on  US  foreign  policy  and  on 
certain  important  U.S    programs  abroad 

c.  The  budget  authority  level  for  the  Ex- 
port-Import Bank  assumed  in  the  Senate 
resolution  ($2.8  bilUonl.  The  Presidents  re- 
quested outlay  level  of  $1.3  billion  would  be 
retained. 

Adoption  of  the  above  positions  on  the 
International  AfTairs  function  would  not  re- 
quire an  increase  In  overall  budget  authority 
and  outlay  levels  assumed  In  the  House 
Re.soIutlon  for  this  function  nor  would  It 
require  any  increase  In  the  aggregate  levels 
It  would,  however  more  clearly  reflect  posi- 
tions already  taken  by  the  Congress  with 
regard  to  the  programs  within  the  Interna- 
tional ACalrs  function. 
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We    strongly    urge    your    favorable    con- 
sideration. 

Sincerely. 

Thomas  E    Morgan,  Chairman. 

WnXlAM    S     BBOOMrtELD. 

Edward  J  Derwinski. 
J.  Herbert  Buhke 
Edward  Q.  Biestcr,  Jr. 
Larry  Winn.  Jr. 
Clemen  r  J.  ^ablocki. 
Watne  L    Hats. 
Lester  L.  Wolff. 
Robert  J.  Lagomarsino. 
Lee  H.  Hamilton. 
JoNATH.\N  B.  Bingham 
Helen  S.  Metner. 
Charles  W.  Whalen,  Jr. 

STEPHHTN    J.    SOLAKZ. 

Oerrt  E.  Studds. 


Committee  on  the  Budget, 
Washington,  DC,  May  It.  1976. 
Hon  Thomas  E.  Morgan, 

Chairman.  Committee  on  International  Re- 
latiorui.  House  of  Representatives,  Wash- 
ington. DC. 

Dear  Mr.  Chairman:  This  Is  In  response 
to  your  letter  of  May  4  concerning  consid- 
eration of  the  International  Affairs  (150) 
function  In  the  House-Senate  Conference 
on  the  First  Concurrent  Resolution  on  the 
budget  for  FY  1977. 

As  you  know,  the  conference  report  has 
now  been  filed,  and  the  Concurrent  Reso- 
lution Is  scheduled  for  floor  action  on  to- 
morrow. Although  the  funding  levels  agreed 
to  In  Conference  are  slightly  lower  than 
that  suggested  In  your  letter,  I  believe  the 
substitute  meets  most  of  your  objectives. 
It  assumes  a  substantially  lower  reestlmate 
of  Export-Import  Bank  budget  authority 
levels  and  added  funding  for  the  President's 
revised  Food  for  Peace  program.  The  levels 
agreed  to  will  provide  $1.4  bllUon  for  the 
Condtict  of  Foreign  Affairs  so  that  the  con- 
struction of  the  U.S.  Embassy  complex  In 
Moscow  and  the  Implementation  of  the  new 
Department  of  State  Administrative  support 
system  can  be  accommodated.  For  foreign 
economic  and  financial  assistance,  the  levels 
assumed  In  the  substitute  are  some  $.1 
billion  below  the  amount  you  advocated  but 
were  Increased  by  $.2  bllUon  over  the  amount 
as-siimed  In  the  House  Resolution. 

I  believe  that  the  objectives  advocated  tn 
your  letter  were  accomplished  to  the  maxi- 
mum extent  possible. 

With  warmest  regards. 

Brock  Adams, 

Chairman. 

Mr.  DODD.  Mr  Speaker,  with  some 
hesitation.  T  will  cast  my  vot«  In  favor 
nf  the  budget  resolution  for  fl.<;cal  year 
1977.  Senate  Concurrent  Resolution  109. 
which  we  have  before  us  today  for  final 
consideration. 

In  many  ways,  it  is  a  good  budget;  It 
provides  the  kind  of  funding  neces.sary  to 
continue  our  economic  recoverj*  and  pro- 
vide for  the  social  well-being  of  the  Na- 
tion. 

I  must  say.  however,  that  I  am  very 
concerned  that  the  House  and  Senate 
conferees.  In  acting  on  this  resolution, 
deleted  approximately  $300  million  of 
the  $1.8  billion  which  we  added  In  budget 
authority  throuph  the  Wright  and  Edgar 
amendments  for  veterans'  cost-of-living 
Increases  and  educational  benefits. 

When  I  spoke  on  the  House  floor  in 
support  of  these  amendment.'^  on  that 
date,  I  stated  that  the  Edgar  amend- 
ment was  not  necessarily  a  commitment 
of  funds — It  added  $610  million  to  the 
veterans  budget  to  provide  the  funds  In 
the  event  veterans'  educational  bene- 
flt.s,  due  to  expire  at  the  end  of  this 


month,  were  extended.  For  this  resaon. 
It  Is  difficult  for  me  to  understand  the 
rea.sons  why  the  conferees  chose  to  delete 
approximately  half  this  amount  when 
they  took  action  on  the  budget. 

In  all  candor,  Mr.  Speaker,  because  of 
my  strong  feelings  on  the  need  to  ext.end 
veterans  educational  benefits.  I  would 
have  had  to  vote  against  the  entire 
budget  resolution  if  I  thought  the 
probability  existed  that  the  conferees' 
action  precluded  the  funding  of  these 
veterans  educational  benefits  for  fiscal 
year  1977.  if  they  are  extended. 

I  know  that  many  of  my  colleagues, 
who  also  have  fought  hard  to  prevent 
the  termination  of  these  veterans  educa- 
tional benefits,  would  have  also  found  it 
difBcult  to  support  the  budget  resolution 
if  It  meant  we  would  have  no  further 
chance  to  extend  these  benefits. 

I  have  been  assured  by  both  the  House 
Veterans'  Affairs  and  Budget  Commit- 
tees, however,  that  this  need  not  be  the 
case.  We  will  be  able  to  fund  these  pro- 
grams in  fiscal  year  1977,  If  they  are 
extended,  even  though  only  about  half 
of  the  $610  million  added  through  the 
Edgar  amendment  was  retained  during 
conference. 

This  can  be  n'^complished  during  final 
action  on  the  fiscal  year  1977  budget.  It 
should  be  understood  that  under  the  pro- 
visions of  the  Congressional  Budget  Act 
of  1974.  the  first  budget  resolution — 
which  we  act  on  today — simply  sets  tar- 
gets for  spending  levels  for  each  func- 
tional category;  the  second  budget  reso- 
lution which  we  wUl  act  on  this  coming 
October,  will  set  spending  celllnRs.  We 
are  tied  to  some  degree  to  the  figures  pre- 
sented in  this  resolution,  but  if  we  are 
able  to  pass  legislation  extending  vet- 
erans educational  benefits,  we  will  be  able 
to  add  the  necessary  funds  when  we  take 
action  on  the  second  budget  resolution 
in  October. 

While  I  am  convinced  that  the  deletion 
of  th&se  funds  by  the  budget  conferees 
was  unnecessary  and  unfortunate,  I  am 
pleased  that  it  has  not  caused  the  ques- 
tion of  extending  veterans  educational 
benefits  to  become  moot. 

I  know  that  many  of  my  colleagues  are 
as  concerned  as  I  am  that  these  benefits 
not  be  terminate.  Last  spring  I  intro- 
duced legislation.  H.R,  8464.  which  would 
prevent  the  termination  of  these  benefits 
by  eliminating  the  time  restriction  with- 
in which  they  must  be  used.  Early  this 
year  I  cosponsored  a  bill — H.R.  11748 — 
with  the  gentleman  from  New  Hampshire 
(Mr.  Cleveland^  which  also  called  for 
the  elimination  of  this  time  restriction. 

Indeed,  there  are  more  than  40  sep- 
arate bills  before  the  HoiLse  Veterans' 
Affairs  Committee  at  this  time  which 
would  prevent  the  termination  of  these 
benefits,  either  by  extending  the  delimit- 
ing date,  or  by  removing  the  time  restric- 
tion altogether. 

More  than  100  of  my  colleagues  have 
either  sponsored  or  cosponsored  bllLs  to 
ncomplLsh  this  purpose,  and  about  2 
months  ago,  60  of  us  sent  a  letter  to 
the  chairman  of  the  House  Veterans'  Af- 
fairs Committee  a.sking  that  hearings  on 
these  bills  be  scheduled  as  soon  as  pos- 
sible so  that  action  might  be  taken — one 


way  or  the  other — before  the  termination 
date. 

When  we  acted  on  the  budget  resolu- 
tion on  April  29,  a  majority  of  Members 
of  the  Hoii.ie,  and  a  maioiitv  of  mem- 
bers of  the  Hou.se  Veterans'  Affairs 
Committee  demonstrated  their  support 
for  the  (^xtrru^lon  of  vetorans  educri- 
tional  bpneflt.s  by  voting  in  favor  of  the 
Edgar  amendment. 

The  tremendous  amount  of  supped 
which  oxtsts  fur  the  continuation  of 
these  benefits  should  be  apparent  to  all, 
yet  only  now  has  the  House  Veteran.'-' 
•Affairs  Subcommittee  on  Education  and 
Training  scheduled  hearlnt^s,  and  these 
are  to  be  held  for  1  day  only.  May  21-- 
10  days  prior  to  the  termination  date 

Although  there  is  little  hope  that  can 
complete  action  on  legislation  in  time  to 
beat  the  termination  date,  I  feel  It  is 
es.sential  that  we  demonstrate  our  sup- 
port for  the  extension  of  thcs,'  benpflts. 
and  I  urge  all  of  my  cnll«igues  whn 
share  my  concern  In  this  matter  to  iotn 
me  In  testtfvlnt:  before  that  subrnmlt- 
tee.  Tills  may  be  our  last  chance  to  prf- 
vent  the  termination  of  the  academic 
careers  of  so  many  of  our  American 
veterans. 

Mr.  OTTINGER  Mr.  Si>eaker,  once 
again  I  rise  in  opposition  to  the  budget 
resolution. 

As  I  .said  In  my  remarks  at  the  lime 
the  House  version  of  the  re.solution  was 
considered,  the  committee  has  mad»  im- 
portant progress  In  moving  bevond  the 
recession  budget  submitted  by  the  Presi- 
dent; but  the  resolution  as  It  emerges 
from  conference  still  does  not  contain 
sufficient  provisions  for  jobs  to  reduce  un- 
employment quickly  or  enough.  Though 
unemplovment  fell  to  78  percent  last 
winter  from  Its  high  point  of  9  5  percent, 
further  declines  In  the  rate  of  jobless- 
ness have  been  marginal,  and  for  the 
past  2  months  the  rate  has  remained  the 
same  at  an  official  7  5  percent.  The  fail- 
ure of  the  unemployment  rate  to  con- 
tinue to  decline  t)odes  ill  for  our  prospects 
of  economic  recovery  thLs  year  and  It 
makes  clear  the  accuracy  of  whnt  Rep- 
resentatives HoLTZMAN.  CoNYERS.  and  I, 
among  others,  have  been  sa-ing  for  some 
time — that  the  budget  must  do  more  to 
create  Jobs. 

The  conference  report  on  the  budTet 
resolution  contalas  approximately  the 
same  figures  that  the  House  parsed  pre- 
viously. Total  budget  authority  Ls  $183 
million  greater  than  the  House  resolu- 
tion, and  outlays  are  actually  over  $2 
billion  less  than  what  the  House  passed 
Fortimately  the  conference  report  pre- 
serves the  jobs  money  that  the  House  did 
Include,  and  it  Is  estimated  that  the 
budget  resolution  will  provide  for  an 
additional  1.1  million  jobs  beyond  what 
the  President  requested.  Tliis  is  impor- 
tant progress,  but  more  Is  needed  My 
colleagues.  Ms.  Hoi.tzm.\n  and  Mr  Con- 
■VTRS.  and  I  offered  an  amendment  2 
weeks  ago  to  add  further  jobs  to  the 
budget.  Our  amendment  would  have 
added  .some  $2.5  billion  In  job  creation 
funds  and  provided  some  235.500  addi- 
tional jobs.  Another  important  a.spect  of 
the  amendment  wns  the  extra  $200  mil- 
lion it  allocated  for  .small  business  loans, 
which  In  Itself  would  have  created  33.000 
jobs. 
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Unfortunately  our  amendment  was  de- 
feated, and  with  it  went  our  opportunity 
to  adopt  a  budget  that  really  meets  the 
country's  economic  needs.  A.s  a  result  I 
am  constrained  to  vote  against  the  con- 
ference report  to  make  clear  my  view 
that  we  have  not  done  enough. 

Mrs.  HOLT  Mr  Speaker,  I  apree  com- 
pletely that  the  new  budget  process  is  an 
essential  element  in  regaining  control 
over  runaway  Federal  spending  and  re- 
storing fiscal  integrity  to  the  operations 
of  Government.  For  that  reason  I  voted 
for  the  legislation  creating  the  Bud^'et 
Committee  and  the  new  budget  proce<.'^ 
and  was  happy  to  be  assigned  earlier  thl.^ 
year  to  serve  on  the  Budget  Committee, 

I  want  very  much  for  the  new  pro- 
cedures to  work  and  yet  I  cannot  support 
thts  conference  agreement  tcday  because 
of  the  excesses  and  distortions  it  con- 
tains. 

The  whole  purpose  of  the  budget  proc- 
ess is  to  provide  Congress  tlie  machinery 
to  bring  congressional  spending  Into  the 
light  of  day  and  under  control.  Regret- 
tably tills  conference  agreement  exer- 
cises too  little  restraint  and  too  much  en- 
couragement of  spending  to  deserve  tlie 
name  of  budget  control 

As  agreed  to  In  conference  tins  resolu- 
tion exceeds  the  President's  budget  by 
$17.5  billion  in  outlays,  and  bv  $23  bil- 
lion in  budget  authority.  It  adds  an  addi- 
tional $6.2  billion  to  the  national  debt 
over  the  President's  budget. 

What  is  the  extra  spending  for:  $6.2 
billion  In  outlays  and  $5.7  billion  in 
budget  authority  represent  the  savings 
that  could  have  been  achieved  if  the  ma- 
jority had  focused  Government  spending 
on  the  really  needy  and  less  on  the  non- 
needy.  Inexplicably,  this  legislation  pre- 
fers the  old  way  of  spending  more  mone:- 
where  It  will  do  less  good. 

How  else,  for  example,  can  one  explain 
the  refusal  to  adopt  the  President'.s  child 
nutrition  block  grant  tliat  would  feed 
some  700,000  children  from  poor  families 
not  presently  receiving  any  child  nutri- 
tion benefits  whatsoever  and  at  the  same 
time  save  $1.2  billion  in  budget  authority 
and  $0.6  billion  in  outlays? 

Besides  loregoing  the  billions  in  .sav- 
ings available  by  targeting  Federal  pro- 
grams on  tliose  mo.^t  in  need,  the  resolu- 
tion lavishes  $14.2  billion  In  budget  au- 
thority and  S6.9  billion  in  outlays  on 
stimulus  over  and  above  that  available  in 
the  President's  budget.  Public  works  and 
public  service  employment  are  the  chief 
alternatives  that  the  resolution  propose.^ 
Yet  both  may  hinder  rather  Uian  speed 
up  our  economic  recovery.  Public  works 
projects  are  hard  to  time  to  fit  tlie  trough 
of  a  recession:  accordingly  putlir-  work.'; 
spending  may  peak  v.  ell  aft<*r  a  recovery- 
has  commenced  and  add  inflationar>' 
pressures.  Public  service  employment 
suffers  from  a  substitution  factor  that  is 
estimated  to  be  as  high  as  90  percent 
which  means  that  the  Government  is 
adding  hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars 
to  the  deficit  and  very  few  to  the  total 
number  of  employed. 

Most  objectionable  is  the  misuse  of  the 
budget  process  to  help  commit  the  Con- 
gre.s.s  In  advance  to  spending  the  hun- 
dreds of  billions  of  dollars  of  outlays  nec- 
essary for  national  health  Insurance  and 


the  so-called  Full  Employment  and  Bal- 
anced Growth  Act.  Mr.  Speaker,  usmg  the 
budget  process  to  plant  seed  money  for 
such  prohibitively  costly  spending  pro- 
grams Is  in  no  sense  of  the  word  budget 
control 

I.  therefore,  opix)se  the  conference 
agreement  as  a  perversion  of  the  con- 
crre.ssional  budect  process.  We  will  have 
to  improve  upon  the  example  of  this  re- 
port before  it  can  be  said,  in  truth,  that 
the  congressional  budget  process  Ls  living 
up  to  expectations, 

Mr.  MKJHEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  Con- 
iiress  is  about  to  act  on  tiie  measure 
which  represents  the  first  test  of  our 
new  budget  reform  act,  a  law  which  was 
intended  to  bring  Federal  spending  under 
control. 

It  is  my  coiT^idered  judgment  that  we 
will  pass  the  measure  and  flunk  the  test. 

How  in  the  world  can  we  go  back  home 
and  say  that  we  are  fighting  for  fiscal 
responsibility  when  we  have  just  in- 
stitutionalized a  $50  billion-plus  budget 
deficit? 

How  in  the  world  can  we  explain  to 
our  constituents  that  regardless  of  their 
wishes,  which  were  never  more  apparent 
or  clear,  that  this  Congress  wants  more 
spending,  higher  taxes,  bigger  deficits 
and  more  Federal  bureaucrats  on  the 
job? 

How  in  the  world  can  we  tell  the 
people  that  we  are  fighting  inflation  if 
we  pass  this  measure,  which  Is  so  clearly 
inflationary,  .so  clearly  taking  money  out 
of  the  pocket  of  everj-  working  man  and 
woman  in  the  country,  in  order  to  re- 
finance tired  old  programs  that  ought 
to  be  done  away  with,  and  provide  seed 
money  for  dangerous  new  ones  that  will 
further  sap  the  resources  of  this  Nation? 

How  in  the  world  can  we  stand  here 
and  vote  for  the  pork  barrel  approach 
to  job  creation  instead  of  the  honest  ap- 
proach of  stimulating  the  creation  of 
real,  rewarding  and  permanent  .lobs  in 
the  private  sector? 

How  ui  the  world  can  we  do  ihe^e 
tilings  ■■  And  where  in  the  world  will  we 
hide  when  the  people  find  us  out^ 

This  budget  re.solution  is  a  fraud.  It 
will  not  even  come  out  as  good  as  is 
claimed  for  it,  and  it  is  way  too  high 
even  if  it  does. 

Under  it,  we  will  spend  $17  billion 
more  than  the  President  has  recom- 
mended The  trend  tov.ard  reducing  the 
size  of  tlie  Government,  which  he  had 
started  in  his  own  budget  message  ear- 
lier this  year,  will  thus  be  derailed,  be- 
cause this  Congre.ss  could  not  resist  the 
temptation  of  the  old  polltics-as-usual 
ploy  of  trying  to  spend  the  Nation  to 
prosperity,  a  ploy  which  has  never 
worked,  and  ha^  had  as  its  sole  accom- 
I)lishmcnt  the  pacification  of  enough 
special  interests  to  assure  the  rec-lection 
of  the  Members  who  supported  it. 

Do  not  we  understand  that  that  is 
precisely  the  attitude  people  are  fed  up 
with?  Has  not  it  dawned  on  anyone  here 
that  there  might  be  a  reason  why  the 
dominant  factor  in  this  year's  Presiden- 
tial primaries  \:~  The  tremendous  desire 
on  the  part  of  the  people  in  State  after 
State  to  vote  against  "Washington"  and 
everything  it  stands  for? 

Mr.  Speaker,  nothing  could  be  clearer 
And  the  simple  fact  of  the  matter  is  that 


this  budget  /e.solutioii  is  a  first  class  ex- 
ample of  just  exactly  what  "Washing- 
ton" stands  for  in  America  today. 

More  Federal  spending,  higher  taxes, 
higher  deficits,  more  mfiataon.  and  bigger 
Government ;  That  is  what  big  trouble  is 
made  of.  and  that  is  where  we  are  headed 
if  we  pass  this  measure. 

Let  me  be  specific.  This  resolution  rep- 
resents $17  billion  more  than  the  Presi- 
dent recommended,  including  a  last 
minute  add-on  of  $2.2  billion  for  a  so- 
called  "job  creation  "  program  which  has 
not  even  been  defined  .vet.  and  hundreds 
of  milhons  which  could  have  been  saved 
by  adopting  the  President's  proposals  to 
control  runaway  costs  in  such  programs 
as  food  stamps  and  medicare. 

Yes.  thlc  measure  means  higher  Fed- 
eral spending. 

It  also  means  high  taxes.  The  Presi- 
dent had  proposed  tax  reductions  total- 
ing $10  billion,  which  have  been  re- 
jected in  this  resolution.  Those  reduc- 
tions •ttould  have  specifically  benefited 
the  most  over-taxed  group  tn  Ameri- 
ca— the  average  working  family — by 
roughly  $200  a  year.  whOe  at  tlie  same 
time  stimulating  the  creation  of  more 
and  better-paying  jobs  in  the  private 
sector  by  encouraging  increased  capit-al 
investment. 

Congress  is  saying  "no"  to  that  in  this 
resolution:  "no"  to  tax  reductions  and 
"no"  to  more  jobs  in  the  private  sector. 

But  it  L«  ■^aying  "yes"— resoundingly — 
to  higher  deficits.  The  plan  espoused  in 
this  resolution  will  result  in  a  budget  at 
least  $7.5  billion  higher  than  in  the 
President's  budget,  and  probably  even 
higher  than  that,  because  some  of  the 
assumptions  upon  which  it  is  based  are 
nothing  more  than  sheer  financial 
legerdemain.  In  mj  opinion,  this  meas- 
ure overestimates  revenue  by  almost  $4 
billion  and  then  goes  on  to  count,  as 
revenue,  about  $2  bUlion  in  unidentified 
tax  reform  measures  which,  let  us  be 
frank  about  it.  are  just  not  going  to  be 
enacted. 

Yes,  a  vote  for  this  resolution  is  a 
vote  for  higher  deficits,  and  a  vote  for 
higher  deficits  is  a  vote  for  more  infla- 
tion. Remember,  much  of  the  budget 
authority  contained  in  this  resolution 
would  be  spent  2.  3,  or  4  years  from  now. 
This  means  that  we  are  goir.g  to  lock  in 
stimulative  spending  at  that  time,  a  time 
when,  according  to  the  President's  plan 
for  steady,  sustained  economic  recovery, 
it  will  be  thoroughly  counterproductive 

In  this  resolution,  we  are  building  in 
infiation  not  just  for  this  year,  but  for 
years  to  come. 

And  with  the  same  strike,  we  are 
building  bigger  Government  This  meas- 
ure rejects,  out  of  hand,  the  President's 
specific  proposals  to  cut  down  tiie  size 
of  the  Government,  especially  Uirough 
the  consolidation  and  bloc  grant  ap- 
proach, which  would  be  such  a  positive 
step. 

Worse  yet.  the  budget  herein  contem- 
plated would  actuallj'  lead  to  the  creation 
of  new  agencies,  the  hiring  of  new  bu- 
reaucrats and  the  piling  up  of  new  moun- 
tains of  redtape,  because  It  sanctions  the 
first  steps  toward  a  whole  new  set  of 
monstrous  bureaucratic  programs. 

It  would  allow  for  the  provision  of  seed 
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money  for  the  disastrous  Humphrey- 
Hawkins  bill,  for  example,  perhaps  the 
worst  Idea  to  come  down  the  pike  since 
the  heyday  of  the  Great  Society.  It 
would  also  start  us  down  the  road  to  a 
potentially  incredibly  expensive  national 
health  proRram — a  program  so  politi- 
cally un-salable  in  the  present  climate 
that  its  sponsors  have  retreated  into  the 
woodwork  except  for  vmder-the-counter 
approaches  such  as  this. 

As  I  said  at  the  beginning  of  my  re- 
marks, by  passing  this  resolution  we  will 
be  flunking  our  first  test  under  the  new 
budget  act. 

We  will  accelerate  the  growth  of  gov- 
ernment, instead  of  cutting  it  back,  as  Is 
the  desire  of  the  President  and  the 
people. 

We  will  further  centralize  power  here 
in  Washington  at  the  expense  of  State 
and  local  governments,  and  Individual 
citizens. 

We  will  increase  the  size  of  the  bu- 
reaucracy, already  bloated  beyond  any 
chance  for  efHcient  operation. 

We  will  refuel  the  fires  of  inflation, 
only  recently  brought  under  control  by 
the  President  and  his  wise  policies  and 
skillful  use  of  his  veto  power. 

We  will  make  it  impossible  for  the  pri- 
vate sector  to  create  the  numbers  of  Jobs 
that  are  needed  to  provide  work  for  all 
persons,  and  replace  these  jobs  with 
government  make-work. 

And  we  will  take  more  from  the  people 
in  taxes  than  is  needed  or  wise,  leaving 
the  people  with  less  of  their  own  Income 
to  spend  as  they  see  fit. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  suggest  that  this  Is  not 
a  program  for  economic  growth  and  sta- 
biUty.  It  is  a  program  for  a  return  to  the 
dismal  performance  of  the  economy  in 
the  years  before  President  Ford's  policies 
began  to  work. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  vote  against  it. 
in  the  Interests  of  the  economy,  and  of 
the  people. 

Mr  ADAMS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  the 
previoas  question  on  the  motion. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
motion  offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
Washington  iMr.  Adams). 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Speaker  announced  that  the  ayes  ap- 
peared to  have  It. 

The  SPEAKER.  For  what  purpose  does 
the  gentleman  from  Maryland  rise? 

Mr.  BAUMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  the 
u-sual  reason.  I  object  to  the  vote  on  the 
ground  that  a  quorum  Is  not  present 
and  make  the  point  of  order  that  a 
quorum  is  not  present. 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quorum  Is 
not  present 

The  Sergeant  at  Arms  will  notify 
ab.'^ent  Members. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electrorUc  de- 
vice, and  there  were — yeas  224,  nays  170. 
not  voting  38,  as  follows: 
[RoU  No.  267) 
TEAS— 224 

Adams  Annunzto  Bedell 

Addabbo  Aahley  Bergland 

Alexander  Aapin  BevUl 

Ambro  AuColn  B.ngham 

Anderson,  Baldus  Blanchard 

Calif.  Baucus  Blouln 

Andrews.  N.C  Beard.  R.I.  Bogg* 


N.Y. 
,  Oreg. 


Boland 

Boiling 

Bonker 

Brademaa 

Breaux 

Breckinridge 

Brodhead 

Brooks 

Brown.  Calif. 

Burke.  Calif. 

Burke.  Mass. 

Burleson,  Tex. 

Burllson.  Mo. 

Burton.  PbUllp 

Carney 

Carr 

Chlsbolm 

Clay 

Cohen 

Collins.  111. 

Conte 

Corman 

Cornell 

Cotter 

D'Amours 

Daniels.  N.J. 

Danlelson 

de  la  Oarza 

Delaney 

Dent 

Derrick 

Dlggs 

Dingell 

Dodd 

Downey, 

Drinan 

Duncan 

Karly 

Eckbardt 

Edgar 

Eklwards,  CaUf. 

Emery 

English 

Evans,  Colo. 

Evins,  Tenn. 

Fary 

Fascell 

Flood 

FloriO 

Flowers 

Foley 

Ford.  Mich. 

Fuqua 

Gaydos 

Olatmo 

Gibbons 

Green 

Hall 

Hamilton 

Hanley 

Hannuford 

Harkln 

Harris 

Hawkins 

Havs,  Ohio 

Hechler,  W.  Va 

Heckler.  Mass. 

Heinz 

Helstoskl 


Abdnor 
Allen 

Anderson,  Ul. 
Andrews, 

N.  Dak. 
Archer 
Armstrong 
Ashbrook 
Badlllo 
Bafalts 
Bauman 
Beard.  Tenn. 
Bennett 
Blester 
Brlnkiey 
Brown.  Mich. 
Brown.  Ohio 
Broyhtll 
Burgener 
Burke.  Pla. 
Burton.  John 
Butler 
Byron 
Carter 
Chappell 
Clancy 
Clausen. 

Don  H. 
Clawson,  Del 
Cleveland 
Cochran 
Collins.  Tex 
Conable 


Hicks 

Hlghtower 

Holland 

Horton 

Howard 

Howe 

Hughes 

Hungate 

Jenrette 

Johnson,  Calif 

Jones.  Ala. 

Jones.  Okla. 

Jordan 

Kazen 

Koch 

Krebs 

Krueger 

LaFalce 

Landrum 

Leggett 

Lehman 

Lent 

Levitaa 

Litton 

Lloyd.  Calif. 

Long,  La. 

Long.  Md. 

McCorinack 

McFall 

McKay 

Madden 

Maguire 

Mahon 

Matsunaga 

MazzoU 

Meeds 

Metcalfe 

Meyner 

Mezvlnsky 

Mlkva 

Miller.  Calif. 

MUla 

MinetB 

Minish 

Mink 

Mitchell 

Moakley 

MoUohan 

Moorhead.  Pa. 

Morgan 

Moss 

Murphy, 

Murphy, 

Murtha 

Natcher 

Neal 

Nichols 

NU 

Nolan 

Nowak 

Oberstar 

Obey 

O'Hara 

O'Neill 

Passman 

Patten.  N.J. 

Patterson. 

Calif. 
Pattlson,  N.Y. 

NAYS— 170 

Goal  an 

Coughlln 

Crane 

Daniel,  Dan 

Daniel.  R.  W. 

Dellums 

Derwlnakl 

Devlne 

Dickinson 

Downing.  Va. 

Duncan,  Tenn. 

du  Pont 

Edwards.  Ala. 

Erienborn 

Eshleman 

Evans.  Ind. 

Fen  wick 

Flndley 

Fish 

Fisher 

Pithian 

Flynt 

Ford,  Tenn. 

Forsythe 

Fountain 

Frenzel 

Prey 

Gllman 

Ginn 

Ooldwater 

Gonzalez 

Ooodllng 

Oradlaon 


,  Md. 


,m. 

N.Y. 


Pepper 

Perklna 

Peyser 

Pickle 

Pike 

Poage 

Preyer 

Price 

Rangel 

Hees 

Reuss 

R  naldo 

Hi&enboover 

Roberta 

Rodlno 

Roe 

Rogers 

Roncallo 

Rooney 

Rosenthal 

Rostenkowskl 

Roush 

Roybal 

Russo 

Ryan 

St  Germain 

Santinl 

Scheuer 

Seiberltng 

Sharp 

Shipley 

Sike3 

Simon 

Slsk 

Slack 

Smith.  Iowa 

Solarz 

Siaggera 

Stark 

Steed 

Stokes 

Stratton 

Studda 

Symington 

Teague 

Thompson 

Thornton 

Trailer 

Tsongas 

Ullman 

Van  Deerlln 

Vander  Veen 

Vanlk 

Vlgorlto 

Waxman 

Weaver 

Wbalen 

White 

Whltten 

Wilson,  C,  H. 

Wlrth 

Wright 

Yates 

Yatron 

Young.  Tex. 

Zablockl 

Zeferetti 


Graasley 
Ouyer 
Hagedom 
Haley 
Hammer- 
Schmidt 
Harrington 
Harsba 
Hayes.  Ind. 
Hefner 
HUlls 
Holt 

Holtzman 
Hubbard 
Hutchinson 
Hyde 
Ichord 
Jacobs 
Jarman 
Jeffords 
Johnson.  Colo. 
Johnson.  Pa. 
Jones,  N.C. 
Jones,  Tenn. 
Kasten 
Kaatenmeler 
Kelly 
Kemp 
Ketchum 
Keys 
Kindness 
Lagomarslno 
Latta 


Lloyd,  Tenn. 

Lott 

Lujan 

Lundlne 

McClory 

McCioskey 

McColl  later 

McDade 

McDonald 

McEwen 

McKinney 

Madlgan 

Mann 

Martin 

Mathls 

Metcher 

Michel 

Miller.  Ohio 

Mitchell.  N.Y. 

Moffett 

Montgomery 

Moore 

Moorhead, 

Calif. 
Mosber 
Mottl 


Myers.  Ind 

Myers,  Pa. 

O'Brien 

Ottinger 

Paul 

Pettis 

Presaler 

Prltchard 

Qule 

Qulllen 

Regula 

Rbodes 

Robinson 

Rousselot 

Runnels 

Ruppe 

Sarasln 

Schneebell 

Schroeder 

Schulze 

Sebellus 

Shrtver 

Shuster 

Skubltz 

Smith.  Nebr. 

Snyder 


Stanton, 

J   William 
Stee:man 
Stelger.  Aria. 
Steiper.  Wis. 
Symms 
Talcolt 
Tayior,  Mo. 
Taylor.  N.C. 
Thone 
Treen 

Vander  Jagt 
Waggonner 
Walsh 
Wampler 
Whlteburst 
Wilson.  Bob 
W^mn 
Wolff 
Wydler 
Wy.ie 

Young,  Alaska 
Young,  Fia. 


NOT  VOTING — 38 


Abzug 

Bell 

Blaggl 

Bowen 

Broomfleld 

Buchanan 

Cederberg 

Conyers 

Davis 

EUberg 

Escb 

Fraser 

Oude 


Hansen 

Hebert 

Henderson 

Hinshaw 

Kartb 

McHugb 

Macdonald 

Muford 

Nedzl 

Rail  shack 

Randall 

Richmond 

Riegle 


Rose 

Sarbanea 

Salterfleld 

Spellman 

Stanton, 

James  V. 
Stephens 
Stuckey 
Sullivan 
Udall 
Wiggins 
WUson.  Tex. 
Young.  Qa 


Tlie  Clerk  announced  the  following 
pairs : 

On  tliis  vote: 

Mr.  McHugh  for.  with  Mr.  Satterfleld 
against. 

Mr.  EUberg  for,  with  Mr.  Richmond  against, 

Mr.  Blaggt  for,  with  Mr.   Conyers  apalnst. 

Mr.  Udall  for.  with  Mr.  H6bert  against. 

Mr.  Y'oung  of  Georgia  for.  uuh  M>  Ab^ug 
against. 

Mr.  Praser  for,  with  Mrs.  Spellman  ag!il:..<?t 

Mr.  Rlegle  for.  with  Mr    DavLs  agalnit 

Mr    Karth  for,  with  .Mr    Cederberg  against 

Mr.  Henderson  for,  with  Mr.  Rallsback 
against. 

Mr.  James  V.  Stanton  for.  with  Mr  Broom- 
fleld against. 

Mr.  Rose  for,  with  Mr.  Han.<5en  against. 

Mr.  Stephens  for,  with  Mr  Buchanan 
against. 

Mrs  Sullivan  for.  with  Mr   Stuckey  agaln.st 

Mr.  Nedzl  for.  with  Mr   Bell  agaln-st. 

Mr.  Bowen  for.  with  Mr.  Randall   against 

Until  further  notice: 

Mr.  MUfurd  with  Mr.  Macdonald  of  Massa- 
chusetts. 

Mr.  Sarbanes  with  Mr  Charles  WUson  of 
Texas. 

Mr.  JONi:s  i)f  North  Carolina  and 
Mrs.  FENWICK  changed  their  \o\e  from 
■  yea"  to  "nay." 

So  the  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  result  of  tJie  vote  was  annoimced 
as  above  recorded. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  wa.«  laid  or.  the 
Uible. 


FURTHER  MESSAGE  FROM  THE 
PRESIDENT 

A  further  me.s.'iage  in  writing  from  the 
President  of  tlie  United  States  was  com- 
mimicated  to  the  Hoase  by  Mr.  Roddy, 
one  of  his  secretaries. 
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PIK.MISSION  FYDR  COMMITTEE  ON 
.•\HMEU  St:HVICES  TO  HAVE  UNTIL 
MIDNIGHT.  I-TilDAY.  MAY  14.  1976. 
IX)  FILE   A   REPORT  ON  H.R.  13615 

Mr.  PRICE.  Mr  Speaker.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services  may  have  until  midnight, 
Friday,  May  14,  1976.  to  file  a  report  to 
accompany  H,R  13615,  to  amend  tlie 
Central  Intelligence  Agency  Retirement 
Act  of  1964  for  certain  employees,  as 
amended. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Illi- 
nois. 

There  was  no  objection. 


PERMISSION  FOR  JOINT  COMMIT- 
TEE ON  ATOMIC  ENERGY  TO  HAVE 
UNTIL  MIDNIGHT.  SATURDAY. 
M.AY  15,  1976,  TO  FILE  A  REPORT 
O.V   H.R.  8401 

Mr  PRICE,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  a.sk  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  Joint  Committee 
on  Atomic  Energy  may  have  until  mid- 
night. Saturday.  May  15,  1976.  to  file  a 
report  on  H.R  8401.  the  propo.sed  Nu- 
clear Fuel  Assurance  Act  of  1976.  as 
amended. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  lUi- 
nois? 

There  was  no  objection. 


PERSON.\L  FIXPLANATION 

Mr.  RICHMOND.  Mr  Si)eaker,  I  was 
tied  up  in  a  hearing  on  the  Senate  side, 
and  I  missed  Uie  last  vole  on  rollcall  No. 
267.  Had  I  been  present.  I  would  have 
voted  "nay." 


CONFERENCE  REPORT  ON  S.  510. 
MEDICAL  DEVICE  AMENTDMENTS 
OF  1976 

Mr  STAGGERS  Mr.  Speaker.  I  caU 
up  the  conference  re!x>rt  on  the  Senate 
bill  <S.  510  >  to  prot.ect  the  public  health 
by  amending  the  Federal  Food.  Drug,  and 
Cosmetic  Act  t«  assure  the  safety  and 
effectiveness  of  medical  devices,  and  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  statement  of 
the  managers  be  read  in  lieu  of  the 
report 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  Senate 
bill 

The  SPEAKER.  Ls  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  West 
Virginia? 

There  was  no  objection 

The  Clerk  read  the  statement. 

'For  conference  rcjxtrt  and  statement, 
see  proceedings  of  tlie  House  of  Mav  6, 
1976,1 

Mr  STAGGERS  'during  the  reading), 
Mr  Speaker.  I  a.sk  unanimous  consent 
that  further  reading  of  the  statement 
be  dispensed  with. 

The  SPE.'iiKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  West 
Virginia? 

There  wa.^  no  objection. 

Mr.  STAGGERS  Mr  Speaker,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  a~-  I  may  constime. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  the  Members  are 
aware,  medical  device  legLslation  passed 
this  body  on  March  9  by  a  vote  of 
362  to  32.  Last  year  the  Senate  passed 


comparable  legislation  by  an  overwhelm- 
ing margin. 

I  am  pleased  to  report  to  my  colleagues 
that  conferees  have  met  and  have  agreed 
on  a  conference  report  which  will  assure 
that  the  public,  as  well  as  health  pro- 
fessionals, will  know  that  the  medical 
devices  they  use  are  safe  and  effective, 
without  unduly  burdening  the  medical 
device  industry  with  unnecessary  regu- 
lation 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  managers  on  tlie  part 
of  the  Senate  agreed  to  accept  the  pro- 
visions of  the  Hou.se  amendment  as  the 
basis  for  the  conference  report  and  seek 
changes  in  the  House  amendment  to  re- 
flect certain  policies  embodied  in  the 
Senate  bill.  Thus,  except  for  the  matters 
wiiich  I  will  mention  in  a  moment,  the 
conference  report  contains  the  provisions 
ill  tiie  House  amendment 

Tlie  changes  in  the  House  amendment 
to  which  the  conierees  have  agreed  are 
as  follows: 

First.  It  requires  classification  panels 
to  recommend  and  the  Secretary  to  clas- 
sify into  class  III — and  thus,  require  pre- 
market  approval  of — not  only  devices 
intended  to  be  implanted  into  the  human 
body,  l^ut  also  devices  represent«i  or 
purported  to  be  for  a  use  in  supporting 
or  sustaining  life,  unless  such  classifica- 
tion is  detennined  not  to  be  necessarv'  to 
provide  reasonable  a.s,«iurance  of  safety 
and  effectiveness  of  the  device.  Such  a 
rtxjuirement  is  applicable  to  devices  on 
the  market  prior  to  the  date  of  enact- 
ment and  tliose  not  on  the  market  prior 
to  tlie  date  of  enactment.  If  a  panel  does 
not  recommend  cla-ssification  of  such  a 
dence  into  cla-ss  III.  its  recommendation 
is  to  contain  a  summary  of  the  reasons 
for  tlie  recommendation,  a  summary  of 
the  data  upon  which  the  recommenda- 
tion IS  based,  and  an  identification  of 
the  risks  to  health — if  any — presented 
by  any  such  device.  If  the  Secretar>'  does 
not  cla-ssify  such  a  device  into  class  m, 
hLs  statement  of  reasons  for  not  so  doing 
Is  \o  include  a  full  statement  with  sup- 
porting documentation  and  data  and  an 
identification  of  the  risks  to  health — if 
any — presented  by  any  such  device. 

Second.  It  requires  that  regulations 
making  requirements  of  sections  501  — 
registration:  519 — records  and  reports: 
and  520ifi— good  mantifacturing  prac- 
tices— inapplicable  to  a  class  I  device 
include  a  statement  of  the  reasons 
tlierefor. 

Third.  It  deletes  the  requirement  that 
performance  standards  not  include  pro- 
visions not  specificallv  authorized  bv  the 
bill. 

FourUi.  It  requires  that  offerors  to  de- 
velop standards  disclose  industrial  or 
commercial  affiliations,  sources  of  re- 
search support,  companies  in  which  they 
have  financial  interests,  and  such  addi- 
tional mfoiTnation  as  is  pertinent  to  re- 
veal potential  conflicts  of  interest.  Upon 
acceptance  of  an  offer  such  information 
IS  to  be  made  public,  subject  to  the  provi- 
sions of  tlic  Freedom  of  Information  Act. 

Fifth,  It  adds  a  provision  to  require 
petitions  for  reclassification  submitted 
after  publication  of  a  notice  of  proposed 
rulemaking  to  be  submitted  within  L5 
days  after  publication  and  acted  upon 
within  60  days  of  such  publication 


Sixth.  It  deletes  the  requirement  that 
advisor>'  committees  established  to  re- 
view premarkei  approval  product  devel- 
opment protocol  decisions  include  as 
nonvoting  members  representatives  of 
consumer  interests  and  industry  in- 
terests 

Seventh.  It  modifies  the  requirement 
for  notification  of  individuals  exposed  to 
a  risk  to  health  from  a  device  to  require 
such  notification  in  instances  in  which 
the  individual  is  subject  to  the  risk:  and 
permits  health  professionals  who  are  to 
notify  individuals  of  a  risk  to  provide  for 
the  notification  of  such  individuals. 

Eighth  It  modifies  the  provisions  with 
respect  to  custom  devices  to  provide  that 
such  devices  are  to  be  available  by  the 
order  of  an  individual  health  practitioner 
for  an  individual  patient  or  to  meet  the 
special  needs  of  such  a  practitioner. 

Ninth.  It  modifies  the  provisions  re- 
specting restricted  devices  to  authorize 
restrictions  on  the  use  of  a  device  and  to 
prohibit  the  Secretary  from  restricting  a 
device  to  use  by  categories  of  physicians 
defined  by  expenence  or  training  unless 
the  Secretary  determines  that  it  is  re- 
quired for  the  safe  and  effective  use  of 
the  device  and  that  no  such  condition 
may  exclude  a  person  from  using  the  de- 
vice solely  because  he  is  not  board  eligible 
or  board  certified. 

Tenth.  It  authorizes  the  export  only  of 
unapproved  devices  subject  to,  first,  the 
approval  of  the  cotmtry  for  which  they 
are  intended  for  export,  and  second,  a 
determination  by  the  Secretarj-  of  HEW 
that  the  exportation  is  not  contrary  to 
public  health  and  safety. 

Eleventh.  It  adds  a  new  "transitional" 
provision  which  would  apply  only  to  in- 
traocular lenses — which  were  classified 
ty  FDA  as  "new  drugs"  on  April  6,  1976 — 
which  delays  the  requirement  for  having 
an  approved  application  for  premarket 
approval  until  18  months  after  the  date 
of  enactment  and  which  authorizes  the 
Secretary,  during  the  period  beginning 
180  days  after  the  date  of  enactment  and 
ending  18  months  after  the  date  of  en- 
actment, to  require  that  such  devices  be 
restricted  to  investigational  use  except 
that  during  such  investigations,  intraoc- 
ular lenses  are  to  be  made  reasonably 
available, 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  conference  report 
has  received  extremely  careful  consid- 
eration in  subcommittee,  in  committee, 
and  in  conference.  This  is  legislatiori 
that  is  urgently  needed  for  the  protec- 
tion of  liealth, 

Ever>-  Member  of  this  House  can  sup- 
port the  conference  report,  and  I  urge 
its  adoption, 

Mr.  CARTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
my.self  such  time  as  I  may  consume 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  support  the  confer- 
ence report  on  S.  510 — the  Medical  i:>e- 
vices  Amendments  of   1976. 

Both  the  House  and  Senate  have  come 
to  an  agreement  which  uses  the  House 
amendment  as  tlie  basis  for  the  confer- 
ence substitute 

Tliis  legislation  provides  significant 
new  authority  to  the  Secretary  of  HEW 
to  assure  the  safety  and  effectiveness  of 
medical  devices  intended  for  human  use. 

Mr.  Speaker,  our  subcommittee  held 
lengthy  hearings  on  this  legislation  and 
gave   it   careful   consideration 
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As  a  result,  this  conference  bill  reflects 
that  dt'liboratlon  which  resulted  in  a 
consensus  of  a  wide  range  of  groups — 
Including  industry — consumers— repre- 
sentatives of  the  medical  and  scientific 
communities — and  the  adminLstratlon. 

This  is  a  comprehensive  bill  which  I 
believe  achieves  an  appropriate  balance 
between  protecting  the  health  and  safety 
of  the  public — and  mainUining  the  flex- 
ibility needed  to  encourage  scientiflc  In- 
novation and  progress  in  this  important 

field. 

For  example,  the  bill  authorizes  the 
Secretary  of  FDA  to  exempt  devices 
which  are  intended  solely  for  investiga- 
tional use  from  the  bill's  requirements 
ur.der  certain  circumstances. 

The  bill  also  addresses  the  concern 
raised  by  many  industry  representa- 
tives— the  potential  economic  burden  of 
increased  regulations  on  the  medical  de- 
vices industry.  Several  provisions  have 
been  included  in  the  bUl  with  this  con- 
cern in  mind— including  the  alternative 
proceduie  for  premarket  approval  of  de- 
vices— called  "Product  Development 
Protocol." 

This  procedure  allows  the  development 
of  a  product  to  evolve  simultaneously 
with  the  development  of  data  necessary 
to  demonstrate  safety  and  effectiveness 

Still  another  provision  calls  for  the 
establishment  of  an  office  within  HEW 
to  provide  technical  assistance  to  small 
manufacturers  of  medical  devices  to  as- 
sist them  in  complying  with  the  require- 
ments of  the  act. 

The  committee  also  gave  special  con- 
sideration to  the  u.se  of  custom  devices— 
and  included  an  exemption  for  them 
from  the  bill's  requirements  under  cer- 
tain circumstances. 

During  the  conference  the  conferees 
accepted  several  clarifying  changes 
which  further  strengthen  the  legislation. 

For  example,  in  the  section  which  au- 
thorizes the  Secretary  to  restrict  the  use 
of  a  device — the  conferees  agreed  to  an 
important  provision  which  draws  upon 
an  amendment  I  offered  during  markup. 

This  section  of  the  bill  now  states  that 
a  person  may  not  be  excluded  from  asing 
a  device  solely  because  he  does  not  have 
the  training  or  experience  to  make  him 
eligible  for  certification  by  a  certifying 
board  recognized  by  the  American 
Board  of  Medical  Specialties— or  be- 
cause he  has  not  been  certified  by  such 
a  board. 

Also — the  conferees  agreed  to  a  pro- 
vision pertaining  to  special  treatment  of 
devices  declared  to  be  "new  drugs"  by 
the  Secretary  of  HEW.  Concern  had 
been  raised  with  respect  to  the  recent 
classification  of  the  intraocular  lens  as 
a  "new  drug." 

Under  the  conference  substitute,  two 
provisions  apply  to  a  device  which  has 
be<»n  declared  to  be  a  new  drug  after 
March  31.  1976. 

First,  the  requirement  to  have  in 
effect  an  application  for  premarket  ap- 
proval— is  not  made  applicable  until  18 
months  after  the  date  of  enactment  of 
the  conference  substitute  unless  the  de- 
vice is  exempt  under  the  investigational 
use  section  520 'g)  of  the  act. 

Second,  the  conference  substitute  au- 
thorizes the  Secretary  during  the  period 


beginning  180  days  after  the  date  of  en- 
actment and  ending  18  months  afUr 
such  date — to  restrict  the  use  of  the  de- 
vice to  investigational  use  in  accordance 
with  the  requirements  applicable  under 
the  new  section  520(g» . 

However,  the  conference  substitute 
requires  that  if  the  Secretary  restricts 
such  a  device  to  Investigational  use — 
the  requirements  must  be  made  appli- 
cable in  such  a  manner  that  the  device 
is  made  reasonably  available  to  physi- 
cians meeting  appropriate  qualifications 
prescribed  by  the  Secretary. 

It  was  the  intent  of  the  conferees  that 
If  the  Secretary  should  choose  to  require 
the  investigational  u.se  of  intraocular 
lens — he  should  establish  experience  and 
training  requirements  such  that  quali- 
fied ophthalmologists  who  meet  such  re- 
quirements, and  agree  to  adhere  to  the 
protocol — would  be  eligible  to  partici- 
pate In  the  Investigation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  conclusion,  this  is  an 
important  and  needed  piece  of  legisla- 
tion. 

I  am  confident  that  it  will  allow  for 
continued  progress  in  the  medical  device 
field — and  at  the  same  time — will  pro- 
vide a  responsible  regulatory  authority 
over  medical  devices  which  Ls  necessary 
to  protect  the  public's  health  and  safety. 

Thank  vou.  Mr.  Speaker. 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Florida  iMr.  Rogers*. 

Mr.  ROGERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  with 
great  pleasure  that  I  join  In  support  of 
the  conference  report  on  S.  510. 

Mr.  Speaker,  existing  authority  with 
respect  to  medical  devices  under  the  Fed- 
eral Food.  Drug  and  Cosmetic  Act  dates 
back  to  1938.  Tliat  limited  auUiority 
relates  only  to  after-the-fact  regulation 
of  a  device  if  It  la  found  to  be  adulterated 
or  mlsbranded.  Missing  from  the  1938 
provisions  is  the  authority  to  assure  that 
the  American  public  not  be  exposed  to 
unsafe,  ineffective,  or  fraudulent  de- 
vices. 

Since  1938  this  country  has  witnessed 
a  revolution  In  biomedical  technology 
which  has  led  to  the  development  of 
tlaousands  of  sophisticated  new  medical 
devices.  Although  countless  lives  have 
been  saved  or  Improved  by  the  use  of 
medical  devices,  the  potential  for  harm 
has  been  heightened  by  the  critical 
medical  conditions  in  which  sophisti- 
cated devices  are  being  used  and  by  the 
complicated  technology  Involved  in  their 
manufacture  and  use.  We  know  too  well 
of  significant  defects  presented  by  inade- 
quately tested  pacemakers,  heart  valves, 
and  intrauterine  devices.  What  is  needed 
is  balanced  and  precise  legislation  de- 
signed to  safeguard  the  health  of  the 
American  public,  authorizing  swift  ac- 
tion where  necessary,  but  avoiding  un- 
warranted and  expensive  over-regula- 
tion. That  is  exactly  what  this  confer- 
ence report  will  provide 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  the  chairman  of  the 
committee,  the  gentleman  from  West 
Virginia  has  explained,  this  conference 
report  is  remarkably  close  to  the  House 
amendment.  Thus,  its  provisions  have 
received  most  careful  consideration  by 
the  Subcommittee  on  Health  and  tlie  En- 
vironment— which  conducted  3  weeks  of 


executive  sessions  on  the  House  amend- 
ment— by  tlie  Committee  on  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce,  and  by  this 
body,  which  passed  the  Hoase  lunend- 
ment  by  a  vote  of  362  to  32. 

Mr.  Speaker,  thi.^  body  quite  under - 
sUndably  is  siLsplcious  of  regulatory  leg- 
islation. Bui  tliere  need  be  no  concern 
over  Uiis  conference  report.  It  has  been 
carefully  designed  su  that  the  least  reg- 
ulation necessary  to  a.ssure  safety  and 
effectiveness  will  be  apiilied  to  deviccc. 
It  insures  partuipalion  ui  the  regulatory 
process  by  all  intere-^^U^d  parties.  And. 
most  imporUntly,  it  makes  abundantly 
clear  to  the  Food  and  Drug  Admmistra- 
tion,  to  industry,  and  to  constmiers  what 
their  righus  and  responsibilities  enUil 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  received  inquiries 
with  respect  to  tlie  applicability  of  the 
report's  provision  which  reciuires  a  re- 
lease of  a  summary  of  Uie  saffty  and  el- 
fectiveness  of  a  device  when  certain  de- 
cisions are  made  by  the  Food  and  Dru>; 
Administration.  These  inquiries  have 
focused  on  the  requirement  contained 
in  proposed  new  section  520(hi  of  the 
act  that  such  a  summary*  be  made  avail- 
able upon  issuance  of  an  order  denying 
approval  of  an  application  for  premar- 
ket approval  or  declaring  a  product  de- 
velopment protocol  not  completed  S»me 
have  expressed  concern  that  this  would 
require  release  of  such  a  summarj'  if 
FDA  has  notified  an  applicant  that  ad- 
ditional Information  be  supplied  before 
an  application  or  notice  of  completion 
can  be  approved.  I  believe  that  the  fol- 
lowing letter  from  Uie  Food  and  Drug 
Admmistration  in  response  to  my  in- 
quiry in  this  regard  should  serve  to  clar- 
ify this  matter: 

April  23.  1976. 

Hon.  PAtn.  O.  BocERS, 

Rayhum  House  Office  Building. 

Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Rogers:  Mr.  Stephan  Lawton  of 
your  staff  liaa  asked  me  to  address  a  concern 
expressed  to  you  by  at  least  one  manufac- 
turer of  medical  devices  respecting  new  ■sec- 
tion 520(h)  of  the  Federal  Food,  Drug,  and 
Coometlc  Act.  as  It  appears  in  the  version  of 
the  device  legl.-ilatlon  aireed  to  by  the  House 
and  Senate  conferees.  Thl-^  concern  relates  to 
the  obligation  that  section  520(h>  wouid 
Impose  on  the  Food  and  Drug  Administra- 
tion to  release  a  detailed  summary  of  Ili- 
fonnatlon  regarding  the  safety  and  efTectlv?- 
nesH  of  a  device  when  certain  decisions  are 
made  by  the  Agency. 

Speclflcally,  a.s  I  understand  It,  the  con- 
cern focuses  on  the  release  of  such  a  sum- 
mary at  the  time  of  a  denial  of  approval  of 
an  appllcAtlon  for  premarket  approval  (cr 
a  declaration  that  a  product  development 
protocol  has  not  been  completed).  It  Is  as- 
serted that  the  release  of  Information  relat- 
ing to  safety  and  effectiveness  at  this  stace 
may  compromise  the  confidentiality  of  In- 
formation that  retains  co.Timerclal  value  !f 
the  manufacturer  Is  able  to  supply  the  addi- 
tional documentation  necessary  to  obtain 
approval.  No  such  summary.  It  is  contended, 
should  be  released  untU  there  Is  no  realistic 
prospect  that  approval  of  the  device  may  bf 
granted. 

In  my  view,  FDA  Is  not  obllpated  under 
section  520(h)  to  prepare  and  release  a  sum- 
mary of  safety  and  effectiveness  Information 
for  a  device  until  it  makes  a  final  detennl- 
natlon  that  the  device  cannot  be  approved 
and  all  legal  appeals  have  been  exhau.stcd 
I  do  not  read  section  620(h)  as  compelling 
preparation  and  release  of  a  summary  of 
safety    and    effectiveness    Information    each 
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time  FDA  (or  a  device  classification  panel) 
nolUiei.  an  applicant  that  an  application  can- 
not be  approved  without  additional  studle.-: 
or  Information  There  should  not  be  concern 
thai  FDA  wU!.  under  section  520(h).  prema- 
ture! v  prepare  summaries  of.  or  release, 
safe!  V  and  effectiveness  Information  In  pend- 
ing' applications. 

Ihls.  essentially,  ts  the  position  that  FDA 
has  adopted  with  respect  to  the  release  of 
safety  and  effectiveness  Information  submit- 
ted In  support  of  new  drug  applications  (22 
CFB.  314.14(f)  )  . 

I  hope  this  letter  Is  helpful  in  clarifying 
how  the  Agency  Is  likely  to  approach  Imple- 
mentation of  the  requirements  of  section 
520(h). 

Sincerely. 

Richard  A    Merrill, 
Chief  Counsel,  food  and  Drug  Admin- 
istration. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  report  is  supported 
by  consumer  groups  and  by  the  vast  ma- 
jority of  the  medical  device  industry. 
The  preceding  three  administrations — as 
well  a-s  the  present  administration— have 
recommended  enactment  of  medical  de- 
vice legislation.  No  one  can  seriously 
question  the  need  for  this  conference  re- 
port and  I  recommend  its  adoption  to  my 
colleas^nies  without  reservation. 

Mr.  FOUNTAIN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
pleased  to  rise  in  support  of  the  confer- 
ence report  on  S.  510.  This,  in  my  view, 
is  a  highly  desirable  piece  of  legislation 
which  represents  a  major  advance  in 
providing  health  protection  for  the 
American  public. 

As  many  of  my  colleagues  are  aware, 
the  Intergovernmental  Relations  and 
Human  Resources  Sut)committee.  which 
I  chair,  conducted  an  extensive  investi- 
gation in  1972  and  197-)  into  the  regula- 
tion of  medical  devices  by  the  Food  and 
Drug  Administration  and  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission. 

This  investigation  culminated  in  hear- 
ings, in  May  and  June  1973,  which  gave 
special  attention  to  the  intrauterine  con- 
traceptive devices,  lUD's,  and  which 
clearly  demonstrated  an  urgent  need  for 
strengthening  tlie  Federal  Food.  Drug, 
and  Cosmetic  Act  in  this  area. 

The  subcommittee's  medical  device 
hearings,  and  Uie  widespread  publicity 
given  to  tlicm.  unquestionably  served  to 
stimulate  action  in  the  Congress  on  med- 
ical device  legislation.  Our  hearings 
brought  to  light  very  serious  health  prob- 
lems associated  with  the  use  ol  some 
lUD's.  which  have  bten  res;)onsible  for 
Injuries,  miscarriages,  and  even  deaths 

In  furtherance  of  the  commitment  I 
made  dtiruig  those  hearings  to  help  ob- 
tain the  enactment  of  new  device  legis- 
lation, I  testified  as  the  k-adofT  witnes.s 
before  Senator  Kennedy's  Health  Sub- 
committee urging  tlie  adoption  ol  certain 
provisions  to  strengthen  the  bill  under 
consideration.  I  urged  the  Kennedy  sub- 
committee to  require  tliat  all  devices  im- 
planted in  the  human  body  and  remain- 
ing there  for  an  extended  period  of  time 
be  precleared  for  safety  and  effectiveness 
prior  to  marketing.  I  am  pleased  to  note 
that  my  recommendation  was  accei^l-ed 
and  that  tlie  conference  reiwrt  before  t):e 
House  today  embodies  that  principle. 

The  distinguished  chairman  of  the 
House  Subcommittee  on  Health  and  the 
Environment,  the  gentleman  from  Flor- 
ida (Mr.  Rogers)  ,  deserves  our  apprecia- 


tion for  his  leadership  In  bringing  a 
strong  and  effective  medical  device  bill 
before  this  body. 

I  am  pleased  to  note  that  the  report 
issued  by  the  Commerce  Committee  to 
accompany  H  R.  1124,  the  Medical  Device 
Amendments  of  1976  previously  passed 
by  the  House,  calls  attention  to  the  role 
of  the  hearings  held  by  our  Intergovern- 
mental Relations  and  Hiunan  Resources 
Subcommittee  in  the  development  of  this 
important  legislation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  conference  report 
deserves  the  overwhelming  support  of 
this  bodj'. 

I  urge  Its  adoption. 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection,  the 
previous  question  is  ordered  on  the  con- 
ference report. 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  conference  report  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


GENERAL  LEAVE 


Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
tuianimotLs  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to 
extend  their  remarks  on  the  conference 
report  just  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  West 
■Virginia? 

There  was  no  objection. 


CONFERENCE  REPORT  ON  S.  2498. 
SMALL  BUSINESS  ACT  AND  SMALL 
BUSINESS  IN\'ESTMENT  ACT 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  call 
up  the  conference  report  on  the  Senate 
bill  IS.  2498 >  to  amend  the  Small  Busi- 
ness Act  to  transfer  certain  disaster  re- 
lief functions  of  the  Small  Business  Ad- 
ministration to  other  Federal  agencies, 
to  establish  a  National  Commission  on 
Small  Business  in  America,  and  for  other 
purposes,  and  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  statement  of  the  managers  be 
read  in  lieu  of  the  report. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  Senate 
bill. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Iowa  ? 

There  was  no  obiection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  statement. 

I  For  conference  report  and  statement. 
.-ee  proceedings  of  the  House  of  May  10. 
1976.' 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa  'during  the  read- 
mgi .  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unanimotis  con- 
sent that  further  reading  cf  the  state- 
ment be  dispen.sed  with. 

The  SPEAKER  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Iowa? 

There  was  no  ojiection. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  matter  Ls  noncon- 
troversial  and  has  bipartisan  support;  it 
should  not  take  ver:»'  long. 

Last  October  the  House  tmanimously 
passed  H.R.  9056.  a  bill  which: 

First.  Would  establish  a  new  program 
for  financing  pollution  control  equip- 
ment through  the  use  of  an  SBA  lease 
guarantee  and  the  issuance  of  tax  ex- 
empt Industrial  revenue  bonds  as  au- 
thorized by  the  Internal  Revenue  Code. 


The  program  would  be  financed  by  mi- 
tial  Federal  funding  of  $15  million  and 
sustained  by  a  guarantee  fee  of  a  maxi- 
mimi  of  3.5  percent  of  the  annual  rental 
or  payments  on  the  eqmpment; 

Second.  Prohibits  SBA  from  discrimi- 
nating against  farmers  by  denying  them 
the  same  assistance  which  they  make 
available  to  other  small  businesses;  and 

Third.  Inserts,  tmchanged,  into  the 
Small  Business  Act  the  mterest  rate  pro- 
visions for  SBA  disaster  loans.  The  ui- 
terest  rate  provisions  are  now  contained 
in  the  Consolidated  Farm  and  Rural  De- 
velopment Act. 

On  December  12,  the  Senate  passed  S. 
2498,  the  conferees'  report  which  is 
now  before  the  House.  It  contained  vir- 
tually identical  provisions  concerning 
the  new  pollution  control  financing  pro- 
gram and  the  prohibition  against  SBA 
discriminating  against  farmers. 

In  order  to  expedite  passage  of  these 
bills,  on  December  17  the  House  took  up 
S.  2498,  struck  aU  after  the  enacting 
clause  and  Inserted  the  provisions  of 
H.R.  9056, 

Tne  conferees  met  and  deliberated  on 
three  occasions  and  finally  resolved  the 
differences  in  S.  2498. 

As  agreed  upon  by  the  conferees,  this 
bill,  in  addition  to  containing  all  of  the 
proposals  contamed  in  H.R.  9056,  also 

1.  Provides  for  the  President  to  un- 
dertake a  comprehensive  review  of  all 
Federal  disaster  loan  authorities  and 
make  a  report  to  Congress,  not  later 
than  December  1.  1976. 

At  the  present  time  the  Farmers  Home 
Administration  makes  natural  disaster 
loans  to  fanners  and  the  Small  Business 
Administration  makes  natural  disaster 
loans  to  homeowners  and  businesses  of 
all  sizes.  As  might  be  expected,  when  a 
natural  disaster  strikes  there  is  a  tre- 
mendous drain  placed  upon  SBA's  man- 
power to  provide  assistance.  It  may  well 
be  that  a  better  system  could  be  devked 
to  consolidate  all  disaster  loan  ftmctions 
in  one  agency  as  it  does  not  appear  tc  be 
verj-  beneficial  for  a  disaster  victim  who 
Is  a  farmer  to  seek  assistance  from  the 
Farmers  Home  Administration  while  his 
neighbor  who  is  a  homeo\^"ner  or  a  btisi- 
nessman  must  go  to  a  different  agency; 
namely,  the  SBA. 

2.  Modifies  the  statutorj-  provisions 
concerning  small  business  investment 
companies. 

First,  it  increases  the  amount  of  fi- 
nancial assistance  small  business  invest- 
ment companies— SBIC's— may  obtain 
from  the  Government  from  200  to  300 
percent  of  the  SBIC'.=  private  capital  It 
also  increases  the  amount  of  financial  as- 
sistance which  venture  capital  SBIC's— 
that  is.  those  SBIC's  which  pro\nde  at 
least  65  percent  of  the  financing  which 
they  make  available  to  small  businesses  in 
the  form  of  venture  capital  rather  than 
loans— may  obtain  from  the  Government 
from  300  to  400  percent  of  the  SBIC"^ 
private  capital  The  maximum  amount 
which  an  SBIC  could  obtain  through  SBA 
is  limited  to  $35  million. 

Second,  it  Increases  an  SBIC's  ability 
to  guarantee  a.  small  business'  monetarj" 
obligations  from  90  percent  of  the  tot  a! 
obligation  to  100  percent. 

Third,  it  authorizes  limited  partner- 
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ships  with  a  corporate  Reneral  partner 
to  be  licensed  by  SBA  as  small  business 
investment  companies. 

Fourth.  It  increases  the  amount  of 
SBIC  voting  common  stock  that  a  bank 
may  own  from  49  to  100  percent. 

The  committee  has  estimated  that  the 
cost  of  these  particular  provisions  would 
be  $8.8  million  per  year.  However,  th€-se 
provisions  would  also  increase  job  oppor- 
tunities and  add  approximately  $280  mil- 
lion to  the  economy. 

3    Modifies  SBA's  loan  authority  by: 

First,  allowing  SBA  to  make  loans  to 
Slate  and  local  development  companies 
for  the  acquisition  of  existing  plant  fa- 
cilititis  and  by  extending  the  terms  of 
maturity  on  a  regular  business  loan  which 
IS  used  for  acquisition  or  construction 
from  15  to  20  years: 

Second,  by  increasing  the  maximum 
amount  of  an  economic  opportunity  loan 
from  $50,000  to  $100,000  per  borrower. 
The  $50,000  maximum  amount  was  es- 
tablished in  1972  and  we  believe  that  the 
higher  amount  is  justified  today,  espe- 
cially in  view  of  the  inflationary  trend: 

Third,  by  increasing  the  maximum 
amount  of  financial  assistance  to  a  State 
or  local  development  company  from 
$350,000  to  $500,000.  The  $350,000 
amount  was  established  In  1961;  and 

Fourth,  by  increasing  the  maximum 
amount  of  a  regular  business  loan  which 
is  made  by  a  financial  institution  and 
guaranteed  by  SBA  from  $350,000  to 
$500,000  per  borrower,  but  retaining  the 
present  limit  of  $350,000  for  direct  loans 
and  Immediate  participation  loans — that 
is,  those  loans  made  partly  by  a  financial 
institution  and  partly  by  SBA.  The  $350.- 
000  maximum  was  established  In  1958, 
almost  18  years  ago. 

4.  Authorizes  an  additional  $21.5  mil- 
lion to  be  appropriated  for  the  surety 
bond  guarantees  fund.  Under  this  pro- 
gram, SBA  issues  a  guarantee  of  a  surety 
bond  issued  to  a  small  business  to  in- 
sure its  performance  or  the  making  of 
payments  as  provided  by  contract.  This 
amount  is  in  accord  with  the  President's 
budget  submission;  and 

5.  Makes  SBA's  Chief  Counsel  for 
Advocacy  a  Presidential  appointee  sub- 
ject to  Senate  confirmation  and  directs 
him  to  perform  a  study  and  report  to 
the  President  and  Congress  in  1  year, 
with  an  interim  report  being  submitted 
in  6  months. 

There  were  a  number  of  House  bills  in- 
troduced which  addressed  themselves  to 
the  problems  which  are  the  subject  mat- 
ter of  this  bill.  I  would  like  to  express 
my  appreciation  for  the  fine  work  and 
excellent  cooperation  we  have  received 
from  those  Members  who  brought  these 
problems  to  our  attention,  namely  Mr. 
EviNS  of  Tennes.see,  Mr.  Conte,  Mr. 
Bergland.  Mr.  J.  William  Stanton,  Mr. 
Gonzalez.  Mr.  Hanley,  Mr.  Yatron.  Mr. 
Breckinridge.  Mr.  Humgate.  Mrs.  Fen- 
wick,  Mr.  Goodlinc.  Mr.  McFall,  Mr. 
John  L.  Burton.  Mr.  Don  H.  Clausen. 
Mr  Hicks,  Mr.  Ketchum,  Mr.  LaFalce. 
Mr.  Ottinger.  Mr.  Peyser,  Mr.  Roe,  Mr. 
Roybal.  Mr.  Downey.  Mr.  Whalen.  Mr. 
Fish.  Mrs.  Boggs,  and  Mr.  Levttas. 

I  urge  the  adoption  of  the  conference 
report  on  S.  2498. 

Mr.     J,     WILLIAM     STA^^^ON.     Mr. 


Speaker.  I  yield  myself  such  time  as  I 
mav  consume 

Mr  Speaker,  I  would  like  to  point  out 
some  of  the  objections  the  administra- 
tion has — and  the  conferee's  position  on 
them  The  House  Republican  Conference 
"Legislative  Digest"  reports  that  the  ad- 
mlnl.stration  strongly  opposes  this  bill 
for  five  reasons  Following  are  the  rea- 
sons and  arguments  against  the  adminis- 
trative position 

First.  Extension  of  SBA  loans  to  farnxs. 
When  the  House  pcissed  H.R.  9056  last 
October  5,  the  administration's  position 
was  made  known  and  the  point  was  fully 
debated.  The  administration  .says  a 
farmer  Is  a  farmer  and  not  a  small  busi- 
nessman. We  say  a  farmer  is  a  business- 
man, and  a  small  fanner  Is  a  small  basi- 
nessman.  SBA  Is  administratively  exclud- 
ing them — there  is  no  statutory  prohibi- 
tion. All  we  are  doing  is  trying  to  state  in 
the  law  what  is  a  fact — that  a  small 
farmer  is  a  small  businessman.  We  want 
SBA  to  take  care  of  them,  whenever  the 
FmHA  fails  to  do  so — and  the  FmHA 
has  been  falling  to  do  so.  Why  should  not 
a  farmer  be  able  to  get  an  SBA  loan  for 
OSHA?  For  water-pollution  abatement? 
For  shortages  caused  by  an  energy  crises? 
Why  should  not  a  father  and  son — or  two 
brothers — who  own  a  farm  In  partnership 
be  able  to  get  a  regular  business  loan. 
None  of  these  people  are  being  taken  care 
of  under  FmHA. 

Second,  Federal  guarantees  of  tax- 
e.\empt  securities  to  finance  pollution 
control  equipment.  Again  this  point  was 
fully  debated  during  consideration  of 
H  R.  9056.  The  Treasury-  Department  op- 
poses this  because  they  are  opposed  to 
tax-exempt  bonds — solely  for  that  rea- 
son. We  say  that  if  you  want  to  do  away 
with  tax-exempt  bonds,  fine.  But  the  fact 
is  that  the  bonds  do  exist  today,  and  big 
businesses  are  using  them  to  finance  pol- 
lution equipment.  As  long  as  big  business 
can  take  advantage  of  these  bonds,  .small 
business  should  have  the  same  opportu- 
nity. The  SBA  lease  guarantee  is  nothing 
but  a  substitute  for  the  triple  A  credit 
rating  enjoyed  by  big  business 

Third.  Increase  the  surety  bond  guar- 
antee fund  from  $35  to  $56.5  million.  This 
is  an  unasual  argument  for  the  adminis- 
tration to  be  making.  On  March  19  of 
this  year,  the  administration  sent  a  legis- 
lative proposal  to  the  Speaker  to  raise 
the  fund  from  $35  million  to  $88  million 
They  wanted  the  Increase  to  cover  the 
next  2  fiscal  years — fiscal  years  1977  and 
1978.  The  conferees  could  only  give  them 
enough  for  the  next  fiscal  year — $56.5 
million — because  that  was  the  figure  con- 
tained In  the  Senate  version — the  House 
version  contained  no  increase. 

Fourth.  Increa.se  leverage  for  small 
business  investment  companies — SBIC's. 
Under  this  provision,  the  SBIC's  which 
provide  money  for  operating  expenses 
and  debt  financing  will  get  from  SBA  a 
loan  of  $3  for  every  $1  they  have  In 
private  capital — they  now  get  $2  for  every 
$1.  SBIC's  which  provide  sorely  needed 
equity  capital  will  get  $4  for  every  $1 — 
they  now  get  $3  for  every  $1.  Note,  the.se 
are  loans,  not  grants.  The  small  bu.siness 
which  gets  money  from  the  SBIC  usually 
gets  better  management  assistance  from 
the  SBIC,  because  the  SBIC  has  a  finan- 


cial stake  In  the  small  business  TliLs 
program  works  and  is  a  valuable  supple- 
ment to  the  SBA  direct  lending  program. 
This  new  leverage  will,  according  to 
.SBA's  figures,  cost  $8  8  million  over  llie 
next  fiscal  year  1977.  This  money  will 
be  going  Into  job-creating,  tax-paying 
businesses.  Tlie  $8  8  million  Is  well  worth 
it. 

Fifth.  Expansion  of  the  SBA  Office  of 
Advocacy  duplicates  responsibilities  of 
other  SBA  offices  This  provision  requires 
no  duplication.  It  retains  in  tlie  SBA 
Advocate  Uie  exact  duties  he  has  now. 
The  only  new  requirements  he  has  Is 
to  study  and  report  back  to  us  on  the  17 
specific  Items  listed  in  tlie  bill,  with  an 
interim  report  to  Congress  in  6  months. 
The  advocate  will  now  require  confirma- 
tion by  the  Senate,  but  that  is  the  .small 
price  House  conferees  paid  to  get  the 
Senate  conferees  to  back  olT  from  their 
provision  for  an  iiiciopondcnt  15-man 
Commission. 

Mr  Speaker.  I  Uiink  tho.'-e  ob.ifrtions 
can  be  met  by  proper  rf's'ulatmn.s  a^  es- 
tablished by  the  SB.A  admiin.'^triitor  and 
by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  actively 
pursuing  a  program  for  legislative  and 
administrative  changes  to  assist  the 
small  farmers  and  ranchers. 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman vield? 

Mr.  J.  WILLIAM  STANTON  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Massachusetts 
'Mr.  Conte ). 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr  Speaker.  I  rise  in 
strong  support  of  the  conference  report 
to  this  bill.  S  2498,  and  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  support  its  adoption. 

As  a  member  of  the  conference  rnm- 
mittee.  I  can  assure  my  colleagues  that 
we  have  worked  hard  for  several  months 
on  this  bill  to  arrive  at  satisfactory  lan- 
guage with  the  other  body.  Our  lalxirs  on 
this  bill  have  been  rewarded. 

I  stand  behind  this  entire  bill,  but  there 
are  two  sections  which  I  want  to  bring 
to  the  special  attention  of  mv  colleagues. 
First,  this  bill  corrects  a  gro.ss  discrim- 
ination against  farmers  and  makes  small 
farmers  eligible  for  all  small  business 
administration  prf>gram.s  Second,  the 
SBA's  Office  of  Chief  Counsel  for  Advo- 
cacy is  upgradfd  and  strengthenpd  and 
made  a  meaningful  voice  for  small  busi- 
nessmen in  Wa.shington. 

My  concern  for  farmers  in  this  small 
business  bill  arises  from  the  many  prob- 
lems experienced  by  farmers  in  my  dis- 
trict recently  trying  to  arrange  Fe<Jeral 
financial  assistance  to  keep  them  in  busi- 
ness. Dairy  farming  is  an  e.»;perially  im- 
portant business  In  my  area  of  western 
Massachusetts,  At  the  beginning  of  this 
year,  there  were  414  dairy  farms  in  my 
congressional  di,strirt  Today,  there  are 
less  than  400  Almost  every  week  this 
year,  one  of  my  dairy  farmers  has  been 
forced  to  sell  his  farm,  liquidate  his  stork, 
and  give  up  his  life's  work  because  he 
could  not  get  financing  to  tide  him 
through  the  recent  wave  of  rising  costs 
and  faltering  demand. 

In  mo.st  cases,  tliesc  dairymen  have 
been  rebuffed  In  their  attempts  to  get 
adequate  financing  from  agencies  of  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  Too  often,  I 
have  heard  complaints  that  programs 
are  available  to  help  small  farmers  but 
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they  have  not  been  funded  or  that  as.slst- 
ancc  is  barred  by  a  bureaucratic  regula- 
tion. 

For  instance,  if  a  fatlier  and  a  son  own 
and  operate  a  farm  a.s  a  fmrtnershlp. 
they  are  ineligible  to  receive  financial 
assist;mce  from  the  Farmers  Home  Ad- 
ministration. 

Making  small  farmers  eligible  for 
Small  Business  Administration  programs 
would  cure  this  Inadequate  treatment  of 
our  most  traditional  siiiall  businessmen. 
For  too  long,  farmers  who  needed  finan- 
cial assistance  were  kept  on  a  string, 
dancing  like  a  yo-yo,  by  Federal  agencies. 
On  the  other  hand,  tliis  bill  is  not  in- 
tended to  eliminate  the  need  for  any 
assistance  programs  of  ttie  Department 
of  Agriculture,  Small  farmers  who  are 
eligible  lor  financial  assistance  from  the 
Fanners  Home  Administration  should  go 
ahead  and  apply  to  tliat  agency.  But  it 
satisfactory  finar.cial  assistance  is  not 
available  from  the  PtaHA.  due  to  lack  of 
funds  or  for  any  other  rea-son.  then  this 
bill  provides  that  any  small  fanner  can 
go  to  the  SB.'V  for  help  and  not  be  ex- 
cluded just  because  he  is  a  farmer. 

The  second  provision  I  want  to  point 
out  to  my  colleagues  is  tJie  upgrading  of 
the  Office  of  tlie  SBA's  Chief  Counsel  for 
Advocacy.  Under  this  bill,  the  Small  Busi- 
ness Advocate  would  be  a  Presidential 
appointee,  subject  to  confirmation  by  tlie 
Senate.  With  this  advanced  status,  this 
official  will  be  in  a  much  stronger  po.si- 
tion  to  provide  a  voice  for  small  business 
In  this  coming  year,  the  Small  Business 
Advocate  would  be  directed  to  compile  a 
comprehensive  report  on  the  status  of 
small  business  in  our  economy  today. 
This  study,  which  would  be  provided  di- 
rectly to  the  Congress  by  the  Advocate, 
would  focus  on  such  key  questions  as  tlie 
cost  and  effect  of  Gtnernment  regula- 
tions on  .small  business,  the  imijact  of  the 
tax  structure,  and  the  effeitiveness  and 
desirability  of  existing  Federal  subsidy 
and  assistance  programs  for  small  busi- 
nesses. 

In  this  report — and  thereafter  as  a 
continuing  resixsnsibility  of  his  posi- 
tion— the  Small  Business  Advocate  wiU 
share  with  the  Congress  his  views  re- 
garding the  impact  on  small  business  of 
pending  legislation,  as  well  as  legislation 
that  already  has  been  enacted.  Hearings 
before  the  Small  Business  Committee 
have  demonstrated  repeatedly  that  small 
businesses  need  a  voice  in  the  formulation 
of  legislation.  I  need  only  point  out  the 
impact  of  two  recent  laws — OSHA  and 
ERISA — which  have  imposed  heavy  bur- 
dens on  small  busine.ss  firms  and  were 
written  without  adequate  consideration 
of  small  business  problems. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  conference  report  is 
good  legislation,  and  Is  supported  by 
small  business  groups  from  across  the 
Nation,  including  the  National  Federa- 
tion of  Independent  Business,  the  Na- 
tional Association  of  Small  Business  In- 
vestment Companies,  and  the  Smaller 
Business  Association  of  New  England. 
I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  it. 
Mr  DON  H,  CLAUSEN.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  rise  in  strong  support  o!  our  bill,  the 
Small  Business  Act  and  Sm.ill  Busine.ss 
Investment  Act,  and  commend  the  dis- 
tinguished  chairman   of   the   SBA    and 


SBIC  Legislation  Subcommittee  of  the 
House  Small  Business  Committee  'Mr. 
Smith*  and  the  ranking  minority  mem- 
ber <Mr  Stanton  I  for  their  diligent 
efforts  to  advance  this  important  legi:  la- 
ticn. 

Over  a  year  ago,  it  became  apparent  to 
us  that  our  dairymen  would  be  unable  to 
comiily  with  the  requirements  of  the 
Federal  Water  Pollution  Control  Act 
unless  a  means  was  provided  to  assist 
them  in  leasing  or  purchasing  the  pollu- 
tion control  equipment.  At  that  time.  I 
.lomed  with  vseveral  of  my  colleagues  in 
introducing  lef-islatio-i  to  prohibit  SBA 
from  discriminating  against  dairymen 
by  arbitrarily  denying  them  the  assist- 
ance available  to  other  sm.all  business- 
men and  to  create  a  new  financing  pro- 
gram for  a.ssisting  them  in  meeting  the 
pollution  control  requirements. 

Our  bill  removes,  once  and  for  all,  any 
question  a-s  to  SBA's  authority  to  assist 
our  dairymen  and  clears  the  way  for 
establishment  of  a  i  rogram  to  get  them 
the  funds  tliey  need. 

As  an  original  author  of  the  Federal 
Water  Pollution  Control  Act  of  1972,  I 
strongly  endorse  the  eoals  of  the  act 
which  are  to  protect  and  preserve  the 
quality  of  our  Nation's  waters.  Run-off 
from  dairy  operations  can  create  a  water 
quality  problem  which  requires  controls. 
I  doubt  that  anyone  would  argue  with 
the  merits  of  such  a  program. 

However,  at  the  same  time,  we  iiiu'=t 
recognize  the  impact  such  a  control  pro- 
gram can  have  on  those  affected  In  this 
case,  these  farmers  are  small,  marginal, 
family  operations  with  limited  or  no 
cash  re.serves.  The  magnitude  of  the  im- 
pact was  not  fully  anticipated  when  the 
law  was  enacted  and  I  commend  my 
colleagues  for  their  understanding  and 
appreciation  of  the  problem. 

Final  loiles  and  regulations  released  by 
EPA  will  also  ease  the  problem  somewhat 
for  the  very  smallest  ranchers.  For 
operations  with  less  than  300  cows,  only 
those  operations  which  have  streams 
passum  through  the  confined  area,  or 
have  direct  discharges  to  navigable 
waters  will  be  subject  to  the  poDution 
control  requirements  and  only  then  on 
a  case-by-case  basis. 

The  regulations  are  designed  to  target 
in  on  only  the  real  pollution  problems  and 
not  create  undue  hardship  for  small 
dairies. 

I  urge  m\  colleagues  to  support  our 
bill. 

Mr,  BADILLO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
grave  reservations  about  a  provision  of 
this  conference  report  and  am  voting  for 
it  only  reluctantly.  The  measure  contains 
a  great  many  fine  provisions  and  contin- 
ues many  needed  and  desirable  pro- 
grams. The  conferees  have  done  a  very 
good  job  on  it  in  aU  but  one  respect.  They 
agreed  to  amend  section  302'bi  of  the 
SmaU  Busine.ss  Investment  Act  of  1958 
and  remove  the  50-percent  limitation 
presently  imposed  on  bankownership  of 
small  business  investment  companies. 

Small  business  companies,  which  are 
supposed  to  make  loans  to  and  invest- 
ments in  small  businesses,  presently  can- 
not be  wholly  controlled  by  any  one  fi- 
nancial institution.  In  order  to  partici- 
pate in  the  program,  such  institutions 


must  become  minority  stockholders  and 
are  thus  prevented  from  monopolizing 
decision  and  policymakings  of  SBIC's, 
which  are  administered  by  a  board  rep- 
resenting varied  interests.  Once  the  Lim- 
itation is  removed,  however,  total  monop- 
oly of  SBIC's  by  financial  institutions 
will  become  possible.  Since  SBIC's  are  a 
crucial  source  of  funding  for  small  busi- 
nesses. I  consider  this  change  very  im- 
desirable. 

Nor  is  that  all.  By  removing  the  re- 
striction, we  also  make  it  possible  for 
financial  institutions  to  evade  their  re- 
sponsibility to  their  communities  and 
profit  unfairly  from  Government  assist- 
ance By  in\esting  $150,000  in  an  SBIC. 
a  bank  can  secure  an  additional  $450,000 
to  $600,000  from  the  Federal  Treasury 
at  cost.  It  can  use  these  funds  for  Gov- 
ernment-backed investment  in  small 
business,  earn  a  profit,  and  free  its  port- 
folio for  other  purposes,  thus  severely 
limiting  its  real  investments  in  the  ccMn- 
munitv. 

I  regret  \ery  much  that  the  conferees 
accepted  this  provision. 

Mr.  KEMP.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  in  sup- 
port of  the  bill  before  us.  the  Small 
Business  and  Small  Business  Investment 
Acts  of  1976,  The  11  million  small  busi- 
nesses of  this  coimto'  need  this  legis- 
lation, and  I  thmk  the  Congress  should 
pass  it  and  the  President  should  sign  It. 

Small  busine.ss  is  the  backbone  of  our 
economy,  and  we  should  help  it  help  us 
restore  the  vitality  of  that  economy. 
Think  about  this  figure  I  just  recited — 
that  there  are  11  million  small  businesses 
m  this  country.  That  is  one  small  busi- 
ness for  every  20  people.  These  are  the 
corner  grocery  stores,  your  dry  cleaners, 
tlie  corner  filling  station,  your  neighbor- 
hood restaurant,  the  barber  or  hair- 
dresser, your  hardware  store.  These  are 
your  small  manufacturers,  the  computer 
processing  companies,  your  professional 
corporations,  the  smaller  contractors 
and  home  builders  and  the  real  estate 
agencies  which  sell  those  homes,  and 
many,  many  more.  Free  enterprise  is 
still  alive  to  these  people  and  their  em- 
ployees, but  it  won't  be  If  Government 
continues  to  strangle  them  with  taxes 
and  redtape. 

Every  Member  of  Congress  would  do 
himself  and  this  Nation  a  favor  If  he 
or  she  spent  a  lot  of  time  with  small 
business  men  and  women,  learning  first- 
hand what  their  problems  are.  especially 
those  created  by  actions  of  Government, 
many  the  result  of  Congress.  These  small 
businesses  usually  cannot  afford  to  hire 
lawyers  and  accountants,  like  the  larger 
companies  can,  for  if  they  do,  every 
dollar  they  pay  in  fees  to  them  is  a  dollar 
less  to  pay  other  bills  or  to  take  home 
for  the  mortgage  or  the  children's  edu- 
cation. These  people  have  to  spend  their 
nights  and  their  weekends  filling  out 
countless  fornis  from  Washington  and 
their  State  capitals  because  some  bu- 
reaucrats decided  they  needed  more  in- 
formation about  how  those  businesses 
are  conducting  themselves.  They  have  to 
do  their  own  tax  forms  usually,  and  they 
have  to  plead  their  own  cases  before 
zoning  boards  and  employment  commis- 
sions, and  every  hour  they  have  to  do 
these  things  they  are  spending  less  time 
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servicing  their  customers  and  earning  a 
living. 

The  Small  Busuiess  and  Small  Busi- 
ness Investment  Acts  address  themselves 
to  many  of  the  problems  faced  by  small 
business. 

The  legislation  before  us  would  in- 
crease Federal  assistance  to  small  busi- 
ness Investment  companies  from  the 
present  200  percent  of  SBIC  private 
capital  to  300  percent.  It  would  raise 
the  amount  ot  Federal  assistance  which 
venture  capital  SBIC's  may  obtain  from 
300  to  400  percent.  It  would  extend  Uie.sc 
two  provisions  to  minority  enterprise 
SBIC's  too. 

The  bill  would  establish  a  maximum 
leverage  celling  of  $35  million,  increase 
SBIC  guarantees  of  small  business  mone- 
tary obligations  from  90  to  100  percent 
of  total  obligations,  authorize  limited 
partnerships  with  a  corporate  general 
partner  to  be  licensed  by  the  Small 
Business  Administration — SBA — as  an 
SBIC,  and  would  raise  from  49  to  100 
percent  the  amount  of  SBIC  voting  com- 
mon stock  which  a  bank  may  own. 

Concerning  loans,  the  legislation 
would:  First,  raise  the  maximum  amount 
of  economic  opportunity  loans  from  $50,- 
0(10  to  $100,000  per  borrower;  second.  In- 
crea.se  the  maximum  amount  of  finan- 
(iiil  aid  to  State  and  local  development 
ii.inpanies  from  $350,000  to  $500,000: 
iir.i!  third,  lift  the  ceiling  on  regular 
business  loans  made  by  financial  insti- 
tutions and  guaranteed  by  the  Small 
Business  .^dmiiiLstration  from  $350,000 
to  $500,000  per  borrower,  while  retain- 
ing the  present  limit  of  $350,000  for  di- 
rect and  immediate  participation  loans. 

The  bill  would  also  allow  SBA  to  make 
loans  to  State  and  local  development 
companies  for  acquisition  of  existing 
plant  facilities  and  to  extend  regular 
business  loan  maturity  for  acquisition 
or  construction  from  15  to  20  years.  The 
security  bond  guarantees  fund  will  be 
given  an  additional  authorization  of 
$21.5  million.  The  President  will  be  re- 
quired to  report  to  Congress  on  all  Fed- 
eral disaster  loan  authorities  by  E>ecem- 
ber  1  of  thLs  year.  And,  lastly,  a  very 
timely  study  of  the  contributlon.s  of  small 
businesses  to  the  well-being  of  the  econ- 
omy, the  effectiveness  and  desirability 
of  existing  Federal  subsidy  and  assistance 
to  small  businesses,  the  impact  of  Gov- 
ernment regulation  and  tax  structure  on 
small  business,  and  the  role  of  minority 
business  in  the  economy,  and  I  rush  to 
emphasize  that  this  is  not  a  study  for 
.'study's  sake  but  rather  ore  to  give  Con- 
gress a  firm  gra.sp  on  what  else  it  ought 
to  be  doing  to  help  small  businesses. 

This  is  why  I  will  support  the  bill  be- 
fore us. 

We  cannot  stop  here,  however.  Much 
more  needs  to  be  done  to  help  restore 
the  opportunity  for  small  businesses  to 
compete. 

As  we  vote  here  this  afternoon,  a  na- 
tionwide small  business  conference  is 
being  held  no  more  than  four  blocks  from 
the  Capitol.  More  than  300  small  busi- 
ness leaders  are  meeting  as  part  of  a 
major  SBA  inquiry  into  the  role  of  small 
business  in  our  Nation's  development, 
something  very  appropriate  for  our  Bi- 
centennial Year. 

I  find  it  very  Interesting  that  the  major 


focus  of  that  conference  to  date  has 
been  the  gloomy  picture  among  those 
leaders  about  the  prospects  for  adequHte 
capital  formation  and  Investment  :und 
availability  for  small  businesses  in  the 
coming  years.  I  have  a  particular  inter- 
est in  this  because  tliis  us  what  I  and  the 
major  small  business  associations  have 
been  telling  the  Congress  and  the  House 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  and  the 
Senate  Committee  on  Finance  for  the 
pa.st  3  years — that  unle.s.s  we  do  some- 
tJilng  decLsive  and  immediate  to  help  the 
formation  and  accumulation  of  the  In- 
vestment capital  small  business  must 
have,  that  we  are  slowly  strangling  those 
small  businesses'  abilities  to  compete  with 
the  larger  businesses. 

Addressing  the  conference  yesterday 
afternoon.  David  Engleson.  the  president 
of  the  National  As.sociation  of  Small 
Business  Investment  Companies,  indi- 
cated that  "There  would  be  a  tremendous 
capital  shortfall,  and  13  percent  of  the 
capital  needs  won't  be  met,"  and  that 
the  small  business  sector  will  be  the  last 
to  rai.se  capital  "when  the  squeeze  is 
on"  and  many  certainly  expect  a  tight- 
ening of  available  capital  and  a  raismg 
of  interest  rates  after  tliLs  year. 

Russell  L.  Carlson,  president  of  Citi- 
corp Venture  Capital.  Ltd.,  noted  Uiat 
long-term  lenders  today  are  primarily 
interested  in  rated  credits;  venture  cap- 
itali-sts  and  SBICs  are  unwilUng  to  take 
as  many  risics  on  new  investments;  and 
the  public  market  is  mainly  interested  In 
"solid  established  companies  with  long 
records  of  credit."  "The  Inevitable  sce- 
nario," Carson  continued,  "Ls  that  there 
are  very  few  new  companies  being  started 
and  many  successful  smaller  companies 
are  finding  it  difQcult  or  impossible  to 
raise  growth  capital."  Although  adequate 
capital  Ls  available  for  exceptional  busi- 
ness opportunities,  he  added,  tlie  supply 
is  insufflcient  to  fund  all  of  the  smaller 
businesses  which  should  be  given  an  op- 
portunity to  grow. 

What  the  conference  participants  are 
telling  us  is  what  we  should  already 
know:  First,  that  capital  is  short  and 
may  be  even  shorter  next  year;  .second, 
that  small  businesses  are  the  last  into 
the  capital  market  when  capital  loosens 
up  and  the  first  out  of  the  capital  market 
when  it  tightens  up;  and.  third,  that 
small  businesses  have  to  pay  higher  rates 
of  Interest  when  they  do  get  that  capital. 

This  situation  is  made  worse.  In  my 
opinion,  when  one  realizes  that  it  is  ag- 
gravated by  the  Inaction  of  the  Congress. 

This  Congress  has  had  before  it  since 
March  13  of  last  year  a  bill  to  a.ssure 
adequate  capital  formation  and  relief  for 
small  business.  It  is  the  Jobs  Creation 
Act.  and  it  now  has  126  cosponsors  from 
Ixjth  parties,  from  all  sections  of  the 
countn.-.  and  from  ever>'  perspective  as  to 
the  role  of  Government.  This  legislation 
would  assure  the  formation  and  accumu- 
lation of  the  investment  capital  required 
to  create  and  sustain  jobs  and  stimulate 
productivity  in  the  private  sector  of  the 
economy.  It  gets  us  off  the  horns  of  the 
dUemma  as  to  how  to  fight  unemploy- 
ment without  fueling  inflation  and  how 
to  fight  inflation  without  creating  addi- 
tional unemplojTnent.  And  it  would  lead 
to  substantial  Increases  in  employment, 


real  wages,  capital  expenditures,  gross 
national  product,  and  totiU  tax  reve- 
nues— a  total  tax  revenue  i:;rrease  ac- 
foniplLshed  by  cutting  Utxe.s,  not  by  in- 
creasing them 

What  does  Uie  Jobs  Creation  .Act,  H.R. 
1339!).  do  for  small  busine.ss  and  small 
buslne.s.smpn  and  women? 

First  Section  3 — tax  credits  for  qual- 
ified savings  and  investments— would  al- 
low a  credit  of  10  percent,  up  to  Sl.noo 
for  an  individual  and  $2,000  for  a  mar- 
ried couple  filing  a  joint  return,  for 
amounts  u.sed  to  purchase  common  or 
preferred  stock,  bonds,  and  otlier  debt 
instruments  in  domestic  corporatlone, 
including  subchaoter  S  and  otiier  small 
buslnes.s  corporations,  thus  encoura^rtng 
more  accelerated  investment  in  small 
busines.ses  and  affording  small  bu.slness 
owners  making  such  purchases  addi- 
tional economic  incentives. 

Second  Section  4 — individunl  retire- 
ment savings,  accounts,  and  bond.'; — pro- 
vides for  an  lncrea.se  from  Jl.'snn  to 
$2,000  for  qualified  retirement  savings 
account*;,  and  bonds  each  t«x  year,  re- 
tirement-oriented niea.'iures  mcreusingly 
relied  upon  by  .small  business  owners 

Third.  Section  7  would  allow  a  deferral 
of  gain  on  the  .sale  or  exchan^^e  of  small 
busines.s  property,  patt^-med  from  the 
existing  deferral  of  Rain  on  tlie  sale  of 
a  house  by  a  homeowner,  if  the  gam  if 
reinvested  in  otlier  small  bu.siness  prop- 
erty within  1  year. 

Fourth.  Section  8  Incorporates  the 
President's  197G  State  of  the  Union  pro- 
posals for  reform  of  estate  tax  laws  a 
5-year  deferral  of  payment  without  hnv- 
inK  to  make  a  showing  of  undue  hard- 
ship, a  20-year  payment  period  tliere- 
after,  an  lncrea,se  in  tlie  esate  tax  exemp- 
tion from  $60,000  to  $200,000  and  a  re- 
duction in  the  .statutory  rate  of  interest. 

Fifth,  sixth,  .seventh,  and  eighth  for 
incorporated  small  busine.s.ses.  section  9 
reduces  the  corporate  normal  tix  rate 
from  26  to  22  percent,  botli  effective  Jan- 
uary 1.  1976:  scrtion  11  lucre. ises  the 
corporate  .surtax  exemption  from  $,SO.O00 
to  $100,000;  and  these  three  amen.iriients 
to  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  are  made 
permanent. 

Ninth.  Section  12  provides  for  a  grad- 
uated Investment  tax  credit.  Intended  to 
be  of  direct  benefit  to  small  businesses. 
The  section  establishes  tlie  credit  at  the 
rates  of  15  percent  for  qualified  invest- 
ment exceeding  $50,000.  20  percent  for 
qualified  investment  from  S25.000  to 
$50,000,  and  25  percent  for  qualified  in- 
vestment from  zero  dollars  to  $25,000, 
with  these  rates  being  made  permanent 

The  Nation's  largest  small  basincss  or- 
ganizations— the  National  Federation  of 
Independent  Business,  the  National 
Small  Busine.ss  Association,  and  the  Na- 
tional Associated  Businessmen — have 
endorsed  the  concept  of  the  Jobs  Crea- 
tion Act  and  I  counseled  with  them  in  the 
preparation  of  this  leKi.sl.ition. 

Just  this  momiiiK,  WOR  radio  in  New 
York  City,  the  flagsliip  station  of  RKO 
Radio  with  a  listening  range  from  Vir- 
ginia to  the  Midwest  and  all  of  the 
Northeast  and  New  England,  editorial- 
ized in  support  of  this  bill  and  what  It 
means  for  jobs  creation.  WOR  said  this 
of  the  Jobs  Creation  Act: 
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'■Capital  formation"  If  not  the  most  ex- 
citing term  we  can  think  of,  but  It's  crucial 
to  our  future  economic  well-beli.g 

Business  and  liidustry  need  to  buUd  capi- 
tal to  re-lnve.-^t  In  equipment,  material  and 
facllUles.  If.s  the  llfebKwd  of  every  economy 

Between  I960  and  '73,  we  reinvested  only 
',7'.,,  percejii  of  our  eros.«  national  product. 
That  compares  with  3."^  jjerrent  for  Japan  and 
32  [>errent  for  Caiiada  Even  Sweden  and 
Engla-id  stre.s.s  rapltAl  Investment  more  than 
we  do. 

Tlie  result  has  been  high  unemployment 
and  general  economic  stagnation. 

The  U.S.  economy  must  make  room  for  an 
additional  7  mnilon  people  entering  the  work 
force  by  1980.  Where  will  these  Jobs  come 
from?  Only  from  the  growth  that  capital 
formation  brings. 

Fortunately,  some  lawmakers  appreciate 
the  problem.  Congres.sman  Jm  k  Kemp  of 
Buffalo  has  Introduced  the  'JobR  Creation 
Act,"  which  would  reduce  many  taxes  on 
business,  Treeing  more  dollar.s  for  Investment 
In  expansion  and  modernizing. 

Kemp's  bill  Ma.'<  over  a  liundred  cosponsors 
of  both  parties.  However,  only  Lent  and  Oil- 
man of  New  York  and  Sar;v";ln  of  Onnectlcut 
are  supporters  out  of  about  40  area  Congrer»«- 
men.  Our  poor  sliowlng  Is  Incredible  sine© 
10S.S  of  Jobs  is  New  York's  most  .severe  prob- 
lem. 

Write  your  Congressman  to  urge  support 
for  Jack  Kemp's  "Jobs  Creation  Act."  If  In- 
vestment dollars  keep  rtmnlng  down,  so  will 
America 

This  has  been  a  WOR  editorial. 

Yet.  the  Committee  on  Wavs  and 
Means  has  not  reported  the  bill.  They 
established  a  time-consuming  task  force 
to  review  the  question  of  capital  forma- 
tion, even  though  volum.es  of  material  on 
the  subject  were  presented  to  the  com- 
mittee during  its  consideration  of  the 
Tax  Reform  Act.  And  because  that  com- 
mittee has  not  acted,  the  Congress  has 
not  acted. 

Small  business  can  ill  afford  these 
kinds  of  delays.  It  is  high  time  we  put 
asunder  the  political  or  philosophical 
maneuvering  that  has  kept  this  bill  from 
becoming  law.  It  is  time  to  pa.ss  it  And 
I  urge  every  small  business  in  this  coun- 
try—all 11  million  of  tliem — ^to  help  in 
this  process. 

GENERAL     LEAVE 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to 
revise  and  extend  their  remarts  on  the 
conference  retx)rt  under  consideration. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Iowa? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
have  no  further  requests  for  time. 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection,  the 
previous  question  is  ordered  on  the  con- 
ference report. 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
conference  report. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Spf'iker  annoimced  that  the  ayes  ap- 
peared to  nave  it. 

xMr.  ROUSSELOT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ob- 
ject to  the  vote  on  the  ground  thr^t  a 
quorum  is  not  present  and  make  the 
point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not 
present. 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quorum  is 
not  present. 

The  Sergeant  at  Arms  will  notify  ab- 
sent Members. 


The  vote 

was  taken  by 

electronic  de- 

vice,  and  there  were — yeas  392.  nays  0. 

not  voting 

40,  as  follows: 

[Roll   No.  2681 

YEAS— 392 

Abdnor 

Downey,  NY 

Kastenmeler 

.•\dain.' 

Downing,  Va. 

Kai-en 

.Addabbo 

Efrlnan 

Kei.x 

Alexander 

Duncan,  Dreg. 

Kemp 

a;;  en 

Dun.':an,  Tenn 

Keichum 

Ambro 

du  Pont 

Keys 

Anderson. 

Early 

Kindness 

canf. 

Eckhardt 

Koch 

Anderson,  111. 

Edgar 

Krebs 

.Ai.drews,  N  C. 

Edwards,  Ala. 

Krueger 

Andrews. 

Emery 

LaFaice 

N.  DaX. 

Enplish 

Lagomarslno 

.AnnunziO 

Erieiiborn 

Landrum 

Ar<her 

F  =  h.  eman 

Latia 

Armstrong 

Evans,  Colo. 

Teeee't 

.\.l.  brook 

Evans,  Ind 

Lehman 

-Ashley 

Evins,  Tenn. 

Lent 

Abpm 

Fary 

Le  Vilas 

A  u  Coin 

Fascell 

Litton 

Badillo 

Fenwlrk 

Uoyd,  Calif. 

liafails 

Fmdley 

L.oyd,  Tenn. 

Bsi.dus 

Fish 

Long.  La. 

Baucus 

Fisher 

lx)ng,  Md. 

Kaumiin 

Fithian 

Lott 

Beard,  R.I. 

Flood 

Lujan 

Beara.  Tenn. 

Florlo 

McCiory 

faedeil 

Flowers 

McCoMiEter 

Bennett 

Flynt 

McCormack 

Bereiand 

Foley 

McDade 

BevUl 

Pora,  Mich. 

McDonald 

BiBS'er 

Ford.  Tenn. 

Mr  E'ven 

nmcham 

Korsyihe 

McFai; 

Blanchard 

Fo\mt.ain 

McH-...-h 

Blouin 

Prenzel 

McKay 

Hoggs 

Frey 

McKmney 

Boland 

Fuqua 

Madder. 

Boiling 

Gaydos 

Madlgan 

Bonker 

Giaimo 

Mapuire 

Brad  em  as 

Gibbons 

Mahon 

Breaux 

Oilman 

Mann 

Breckinridge 

G:ni. 

Martm 

Brlnkley 

Gold  water 

Maihis 

Brodhead 

Gonza.ez 

Matsunaga 

iiroo'cs 

GoodlinR 

Mazzoii 

Hrr,An,  Calif. 

Gradison 

Meeds 

Brown.  Mich. 

Grass,  ey 

Melcher 

Brown,  Oh.o 

Green 

Metcalfe 

Broyhiil 

Gude 

Meyner 

Eurcener 

Guyer 

Mezvinsky 

B.irke,  Canf 

Hacedorn 

Michel 

Burke.  Fla 

Haley 

Mikva 

fjurke,  Mass. 

Haii 

Miller,  Calif. 

Burje^on.  Tex 

Ham.iton 

M.iler,  Ohio 

Burlison,  Mo. 

Hammer- 

Mills 

Bnr;on,  John 

3,  hmidt 

Mineta 

Burton,  Phillip  Haniey 

Mini£h 

Butler 

Hannaford 

Mmk 

Byron 

Harkin 

MHchen,Md. 

Carney 

Harrington 

Mitrhell.  N.Y. 

Carr 

Harris 

Moakiey 

Carter 

Harsh  a 

Molfeti 

Chappell 

Ha-Akm^. 

Mol.ohan 

Chlsholm 

Hayes,  Ind. 

Mon'-Lomery 

Ciancy 

Havs.  Ohio 

Moore 

Clausen, 

Hechier,  W.  Va 

Moorhead, 

DonH. 

Heckler,  Mass. 

Cali:. 

Clawson,  Del 

Hefner 

McorhPTid,  Pa. 

Clay 

Heinz 

Morgan 

Cleveland 

Heistoski 

Mosher 

Cochran 

Hicks 

Moss 

Cohen 

Hlghtower 

Mot:; 

Collins,  ni. 

Hill  is 

Murphv,  n. 

Collins,  Tex. 

Holland 

Murphy.  N.Y. 

C;onab;e 

Holt 

Murtha 

Conlan 

Ho!i.-man 

Myers,  ind. 

Conte 

norton 

Myers,  Pa, 

Conyers 

Howard 

Natcher 

Gorman 

Howe 

Neal 

Cornell 

Hubbard 

Nichols 

Cotter 

Hughes 

NiT 

Coughlln 

Hungate 

..Q 

Crane 

Hutchinson 

Nowak 

DAmours 

Hyde 

Oberstar 

Darnel.  Dan 

Ichord 

Obey 

Dan;el,  R  W. 

Jacobs 

O  Brien 

Daniels.  N.J. 

Jamian 

OHara 

Danieison 

Jeffords 

O'NeUl 

cie  iu  Garza 

Jenrevie 

Ottinger 

Ue.i.ney 

Johnson,  Calif. 

Passman 

Johnson.  Colo. 

Patten,  N.J. 

Derrick 

Johnson,  Pa. 

Patterson, 

Derwinski 

Jones,  .Ma, 

Caiif. 

Devine 

JOIIC--.  K,C. 

Pattlson.  N.Y. 

Dickinson 

Jones,  Okia. 

Paul 

DlggS 

Jones.  Tenn. 

Pepper 

Dingell 

Jordan 

Perkins 

Dodd 

Kasten 

Pettis 

Pevser 

Scbneebeli 

Teague 

P  rk  e 

Schroeder 

Thone 

P.ke 

Schulze 

Thornton 

Poape 

Sebe'ius 

Traxler 

Pressler 

Seiberllng 

Treen 

Preyer 

Sharp 

Tsongas 

Price 

Shipley 

Ullman 

Quie 

Shriver 

■Van  Deeriin 

Quihen 

Shuster 

Vander  Jagt 

Ran  gel 

Sikes 

Vander  Veer. 

R*es 

Simon 

Vanik 

Keeiua 

Sisk 

Vigorito 

Reuss 

Skubitz 

Waggonner 

Rhodes 

Slack 

Waish 

Richmond 

Smith,  Iowa 

Warn  pier 

Rlnaldo 

.Smith,  Nebr. 

Waxm&n 

Rlsenhoover 

Snyder 

Weaver 

Roberts 

Polarz 

Whaien 

Robinson 

Speliman 

White 

Rodmo 

S  pence 

Wbttehurst 

Roe 

Staggers 

Whitten 

Rogers 

Stanton. 

Wiison,  Bob 

Roncalio 

J.  William 

Wuson.  C.  H. 

Rooney 

.S-.ark 

Winn 

Rostenkowski 

Steed 

Wirth 

Rcush 

Stee.man 

Wolff 

Rouisselot 

Steiger,  Ariz 

W-right 

Roybal 

Stelger,  Wis 

Wydler 

Runneis 

Stokes 

Wylie 

Rappe 

Stratton 

Yates 

Russo 

Studds 

Yatror. 

Ryan 

Symington 

Young,  Alaska 

St  Germain 

Symms 

Y'oung,  Pla 

Santini 

Taicott 

Younc.  Tex. 

Saras  in 

Taylor,  Mo. 

Zabiockl 

Scheuer 

Taylor,  N.C. 
NAYS— 0 

Zefereiij 

NOT  VOTING— 40 

Abzup 

Hebert 

Rosenthal 

Beil 

Henderson 

Sarbanes 

B.aggi 

Hmshaw 

Sallerfleld 

Bowen 

Kanh 

Stanton, 

Ii.'■oom^le'd 

LundLne 

James  V 

Buchanan 

McCioskey 

Stephens 

Cederberg 

Macdonaid 

Stuckey 

Davis 

MiiJord 

Sullivan 

De.iums 

Nedzi 

Thompson 

Edwards,  Ca.i 

'.  Prii  chard 

rda.: 

E'Jberg 

RaUsback 

Wiggins 

Esch 

Randall 

W,..son,  Tex. 

Eraser 

Riepie 

Y'oung.  Ga. 

Hansen 

Rose 

The  Clerk  announced  the  following 
pairs: 

Mr.  EUberg  with  Mr.  Bell. 

Mr  Biaggl  with  Mr.  Stuckey. 

Mr.  Hebert  with  Mr.  Broomfield. 

Mr,  Satterfleld  with  Mr.  Esch. 

Mr.  Thompson  with  Mr.  Young  of  Georgia. 

M.S.  Abzug  with  Mr.  Hansen. 

Mr.  Rose  with  Mr.  Cederberg. 

Mr.  Riegle  with  Mr.  Dellums. 

Mr.  Charles  Wilson  of  Texas  with  Mr. 
Fraser 

Mr.  Udall  with  Mr  Buchanan. 

Mr.  Sarbanes  with  Mr.  Edwards  of  Cali- 
fornia. 

Mr.  Rosenthal  with  Mr.  Wiggins. 

Mr.  Etevis  with  Mr,  Karth. 

Mr.  Xedzi  with  Mr.  Stephens, 

Mr.  Milford  with  Mr  Railsback. 

Mr.  Bowen  with  Mr.  Randall 

Mr,  Lundlne  with  Mr.  Macdonaid  of  Massa- 
chusett.=  , 

Mr  James  V.  Stanton  with  Mr.  Henderson. 

Mrs.  Sullivan  with  Mr.  McCioskey. 

Mr.  SEIBERLING  changed  his  vote 
from  "nay"  to  "yea." 

So  the  conference  report  was  agreed  to 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table 


DIRECTING  SECRETARY  OF  SENATE 
TO  MAKE  CORRECTION  IN  EN- 
ROLLMENT OF  S.  2498 

Mr.  SMTTH  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  for  the  immedi- 
ate consideration  of  the  concurrent  res- 
olution 'H.  Con,  Res.  635 »  directing  the 
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Secretary  of  the  Senate  to  make  a  cor- 
rection in  the  enrollment  of  S.  2498. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  concur- 
rent resolution. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Iowa? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  concurrent  resolu- 
tion, as  follows: 

H.  Con.  Res.  635 
Resolved  by  the  House  of  Represcntatif^es 
[the  Senate  concurring),  that  In  the  en- 
rollment ot  the  bill  (S.  2498),  to  amend  the 
Small  Business  Act  to  transfer  certain  dis- 
aster relief  functions  of  the  Small  Business 
Administration  to  other  Federal  a+jencles.  to 
establish  a  National  Commission  on  Small 
Business  In  Amerlra.  and  for  other  purposes, 
the  Secretary  of  the  Serate  shall  make  the 
following  correction:  In  the  proposed  section 
404(b)  (1)  of  the  Small  Business  Ii. vestment 
Act  of  1958  (as  contained  In  section  102  of 
the  bill)  Insert  immediately  after  the  word 
"property"  the  following:  "may  be  Issued 
when  such  property  1b  acquired  by  the  use 
of". 

The  concurrent  resolution  was  agreed 
to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


REFORM  OF  GOVERNMENT  REGU- 
LATION—MESSAGE FROM  THE 
PRESIDENT  OF  THE  UNITED 
STATES  (H.  DOC.  NO.  94-495) 

The  SPEAKER  laid  before  the  House 
the  following  message  from  the  President 
of  the  United  States:  which  was  read 
and,  together  with  the  accompanying 
papers,  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Government  Operations  and  the  Com- 
mittee on  Rules  and  ordered  to  be 
printed : 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 
Our  American  economic  system  has 
been  built  upon  individual  initiative  and 
freedom  to  strive  to  achieve  our  eco- 
nomic goals.  In  an  increasingly  complex 
society,  however,  the  role  of  govermnent 
has  been  to  assist  In  the  search  for  solu- 
tions to  our  National  problems.  But  in 
many  cases,  government  imposed  solu- 
tions have  created  new  problems  and 
mandated  excessive  costs  on  our  society. 
Over  the  years,  we  have  departed  from 
the  reliance  on  individual  initiative  and 
consumer  choice.  We  have  expanded 
government's  role  and  created  a  rigid 
system  which  has  become  less  able  to 
respond  to  changing  conditions. 

The  growth  of  government  expanded 
rapidly  in  the  Depression  era.  New  gov- 
ernment agencies  were  created  to  resolve 
our  economic  and  social  problems — to 
help  reduce  unemployment,  to  stabilize 
financial  markets,  and  to  protect  falling 
businesses.  As  a  result  of  a  proliferation 
of  such  government  agencies  since 
then — all  designed  to  solve  an  increasing 
variety  of  problems — we  have  come  to 
expect  the  Federal  Government  to  have 
all  the  answers — more  and  better  hous- 
ing— an  efficient  transportation  system — 
improved  health  care — and  equal  oppor- 
tunities in  the  job  market. 

In  our  compassionate  desire  to  solve 
urgent  human  problems,  we  have  given 
the  Federal  Government  the  power  to 
regulate  more  and  more  of  our  economy 


and  our  way  of  life.  Over  the  years,  reg- 
ulation has  been  considered  an  inexpen- 
sive, easy  answer  to  some  very  complex 
problems.  Now.  we  are  beginning  to  real- 
ize how  high  the  costs  are  of  what  ap- 
peared to  be  the  easy  solutions  of  the 
past. 

Federal  programs  and  bureaucracies 
have  grown  geometrlcallv.  In  the  last  fif- 
teen years  236  departments,  agencies,  bu- 
reaus and  commls-sions  have  been  cre- 
ated while  only  21  have  been  eliminated. 
Today  we  have  more  than  a  thousand 
different  Federal  programs,  more  than 
80  regulatorv  agencies,  and  more  than 
100.000  government  workers  whose  pri- 
mary responsibility  is  to  regulate  some 
aspect  of  our  lives. 

My  Administration  has  made  the  re- 
form of  government  regulation  one  of 
its  highest  priorities.  We  have  initiated 
a  national  debate  on  the  role  that  gov- 
ernment regulation  should  play  in  our 
economy.  In  the  past  year,  we  have 
achieved  the  most  significant  and  com- 
prehensive progress  toward  reform  in 
three  decades.  At  the  same  time  we  have 
moved  toward  a  more  open  and  vigorous 
free  market  in  which  consumers  have 
available  a  wider  range  of  goods  and 
services  to  choose  from  and  where  busi- 
nessmen have  a  greater  opportunity  to 
run  their  own  businesses. 
For  example: 

— We  have  reversed  the  trend  of  pa- 
perwork growth  and  reduced  regula- 
tory delays. 
— We  have  repealed  the  Federal  fair 
trade  laws  which  created  artificially 
high  consumer  prices. 
— The  Senate  has  passed  the  Financial 
Institutions  Act  which  Ls  the  most 
sweeping  reform  of  banking  regula- 
tion in  over  40  years. 
— We  have  lncrea.sed  civil  and  criminal 
penalties  for  antitrust  violations  to 
insure  that  competition  flourishes. 
— We  have  interjected  competition  into 
the  setting  of  stock  brokerage  fees 
for  the  first  time  since  the  major 
stock  exchanges  were  established  al- 
most 200  years  ago. 
— We  have  reduced  the  amount  of  ICC 
regulation  of  railroads  for  the  first 
time    since    the    creation    of    that 
agency  in  1887.  and  have  proposed 
comprehensive  and  long  overdue  re- 
forms of  airline  and  motor  carrier 
regulation. 
These  are  important  steps,  but  they 
are  only  a  beginning.  We  need  a  better 
understanding  of  the  combined  effects  of 
all  government  regulatory  activities  on 
our  economy  and  our  lives    We  need  to 
eliminate   contradictions    and    overlaps. 
We  need  to  abolish  outdated  and  unnec- 
essary regulation.  We  need  to  strength- 
en   the    effectivenes.s    of    Congressional 
oversight  of  government  operations. 

To  meet  these  needs.  I  am  today  sub- 
mitting the  Agenda  for  Government  Re- 
form Act  which  would  establish  a  four- 
year   action    program    to    work    toward 
these  goals.  It  would  produce  compre- 
hensive reforms  to: 
— guarantee  that  government  policies 
do  not  Infringe  urmecesarily  on  in- 
dividual  choice   and   initiative   nor 
intervene  needlessly  in  the  market 
place. 


— find  better  ways  to  achieve  our  .so- 
cial goals  at  minimal  economic  cost. 

— insure  that  government  policies  and 
programs  benefit  the  public  interest 
rather  than  special  Interests. 

— assure  that  regulatorj'  policies  are 
equitably  enforced. 

This  legislation  would  requh-e  the 
President  to  develop  legislative  reform 
proposals  by  January  31  of  each  year, 
and  Congress  would  be  required  to  act 
upon  them.  Such  a  disciplined  approach 
will  help  focus  attention  on  ma.ior,  yet 
often  neglected,  aspects  of  govenuiienl 
activities.  This  Agenda  will  require  tiie 
assessment  of  the  cumulative  impact  of 
government  actions  on  major  sectors  of 
the  economy  and  build  a  rational  basis 
for  more  Informed  trade-offs  between 
broad  economic  goals,  such  as  more  jobs 
and  lower  prices,  and  specific  regulatorj- 
objectives,  Kuch  as  cleaner  air  and  ade- 
quate rural  .services.  And  it  will  help 
identify  the  hidden  costs  imposed  on  the 
economy  by  government  regulation 

This  legislation  Is  the  product  of  joint 
Congre-sslonal  and  Executive  branch  In- 
terest in  seeking  long  term  solutions  to 
our  regulatory  problems.  Senators 
Charles  Percy  and  Robert  Byrd  have 
been  leaders  in  pressing  for  comprehen- 
sive reforms.  In  the  Hoase  of  Represen- 
tatives. CongresswcMnan  Barbara  Jordan 
and  Congre.ssman  John  Anderson  have 
also  introduced  sy.stematic  reform  leg- 
islation. My  legislation  addresses  simi- 
lar concerns.  I  look  forward  to  working 
with  Congress  to  achieve  our  common 
goals. 

Let  me  stress  that  this  new  program 
must  not  delay  reform  efforts  now  un- 
derway. This  new  legislation  is  a  com- 
plement not  a  .substitute  for  the  on-going 
administi-ative  improvements  and  leg- 
islative proposals  I  have  alreadv  an- 
nounced. My  Administration  will  con- 
tinue to  press  forward  with  reduction  of 
imnecessary  and  burdensome  regulation 
and  elimination  of  government- impo.sed 
paperwork  and  red  tape.  We  will  con- 
tinue to  make  administrative  improve- 
ments wherever  possible,  and  to  obtain 
congressional  action  on  proposals  for  in- 
creased competition  In  regiilated  indus- 
tries. 

This  Is  an  ambltioas  program.  But  I 
believe  it  is  pcssible  to  make  our  regula- 
tory system  responsive  to  the  con'-eras 
of  all  .\merican5.  Thev  demand  and 
deserve  nothing  less.  I  ask  the  Congress 
to  act  quickly  on  this  legislation  so  that 
together  we  may  begin  to  create  a  leg- 
acy of  economic  prosperity  for  future 
generations. 

Gfrald  R.  Ford. 
The  White  House.  May  13.  1976. 


LOCAL  PUBLIC  WORKS  CAPITAL  DE- 
VELOPMENT AND  INVESTMENT 
ACT  OF  1976 

Mr.  MURPHY  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker, 
by  direction  of  the  Committee  on  Rules. 
I  call  up  House  Resolution  1188  and  ask 
for  its  immediate  consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution,  as  fol- 
lows: 

H    Res    1188 
Resolved.  That  upon  the  adoption  of  this 
resolution  It  shall  be  In  order  to  move  that 
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the  House  resolve  Itself  Into  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union 
for  the  conj^lderatlon  of  the  bill  (H.R.  12972) 
to  authorize  a  local  public  works  capital  de- 
velopment and  Investment  program.  After 
general  debate,  which  shall  be  confined  to 
the  bill  and  shall  continue  not  to  exceed  one 
hour,  to  be  equally  divided  and  controlled  by 
the  chairman  and  ranking  minority  member 
of  the  Committee  on  Public  Works  and 
Transportation,  the  bill  shall  be  read  for 
amendment  under  the  flve-mlnute  rule.  At 
the  conclusion  of  the  consideration  of  the 
bill  for  amendment,  the  ComnrUttee  shall  rise 
and  report  the  bill  to  the  House  with  such 
amendments  as  may  have  been  adopted,  and 
the  pre\lou.s  question  shall  be  considered  a."? 
ordered  on  the  bill  and  amendments  thereto 
to  final  passage  without  Intervening  motion 
except  one  motion  to  recommit.  After  the 
passage  of  H.R.  12972.  It  shall  be  In  order  In 
the  House  to  take  from  the  Speaker  s  table 
the  bin  S.  3201  and  to  move  to  strike  out  all 
after  the  enacting  clause  of  said  Senate  bill 
and  insert  In  lieu  thereof  the  provisions  con- 
Ulned  In  H.R.  12972  as  passed  by  the  House. 

Mr.  MURPHY  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  yield  the  usual  30  minutes  for  the 
minority  to  the  distinguished  gentleman 
from  Ohio  (Mr.  Latta  > .  and  pending  that 
I  yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  con- 
sume. 

Mr.  Speaker.  House  Rci^olution  1188 
provides  for  an  open  rule  providinp  1 
hour  of  general  debate  on  H.R.  rJ972,  the 
Local  Public  Works  Capital  Development 
and  Investment  Act  of  1976. 

After  the  pa.ssage  of  II  R.  12972.  the 
rule  makes  it  in  order  for  the  Hou.sc  to 
take  from  the  Speaker's  table  the  bill.  S. 
3201.  and  to  move  to  strike  out  all  after 
the  enacting  clause  of  the  Senate  bill 
and  to  in.sert  in  lieu  thereof  the  provi- 
sions contained  in  H  R  12972  as  passed 
by  the  House. 

H.R.  12972  authorizes  $2.5  billion 
through  fiscal  year  1977  to  State  and 
local  governments  for  construction,  reno- 
vation, repair,  or  other  improvc:nents  of 
local  public  works  projects.  TliLs  bill  is 
expected  to  generate  250,000  jobs. 

H.R.  12972  requires  each  State  to  re- 
ceive at  least  one-half  percent  of  the 
funds  authorized  and  not  more  than  10 
percent.  The  Secretary  is  directed  to  give 
priority  to  grant  applications  from  local 
governments.  Tl;e  bill  reiiui'-cs.  however. 
a  grant  applicant  to  guarantee  that  on- 
site  labor  can  begin  \>.ithin  90  days  of  the 
project's  approval. 

HR.  12972  stipulates  that  when  the 
national  unemployment  rate  is  6.5  per- 
cent or  higher  for  3  consecutivt^  months. 
70  percent  of  the  available  f  und.s  are  re- 
served for  projects  in  area,';  witli  unem- 
ployment levels  higher  than  the  national 
rate.  Tlie  remaining  funds  would  be  set 
aside  for  areas  with  unemployment  levels 
of  6.5  percent  or  higher. 

The  bill  also  autliorizes  funds  for 
■pockets  of  poverty" — those  communities 
within  a  local  government  where  the  un- 
employment rate  is  significantly  higher 
than  the  surrounding  community.  Tliese 
funds  would  be  available  only  for  projects 
that  would  directly  benefit  the  neighbor- 
hood or  provide  jobs  for  its  resident5. 

This  bill  is  similar  to  the  one  pa.ssed 
last  May  and  incorporated  into  the  larcer 
antirecession  jobs  package  vet<)ed  by  the 
President  in  February.  With  unemploy- 
ment levels  soaring  in  the  construction 
Industrj-,  there  is  an  urgent  need  for  tliis 


legislation.  I  urge  the  adoption  of  House 
Resolution  1188  Lliat  we  may  discu.'^s  and 
debate  H  R.  12972. 

Mr.  S;>eaker.  I  yield  to  tiie  gentleman 
from  Oiiio  '  .Mr.  Latta  > . 

Mr.  Si>eaker.  I  move  the  previous  ques- 
tion 

Mr.  LATTA.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  my- 
self such  time  a.'-  I  may  consunie. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  explained  by  the 
able  Kentieman  from  Illinois,  iliis  rule 
provides  for  1  hour  of  general  debate 
on  H  R.  12972.  Local  Public  Works  Capi- 
tal Development  and  Investment  Act  of 
1976.  arid  that  the  bill  shall  be  open  to 
all  germane  amendments.  In  order  to  fa- 
cilitate going  to  conference,  the  rule 
makes  it  in  order  to  inrert  the  House 
passed  language  in  the  Senate  bill  3201. 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  are  no  waivers  in 
this  rule. 

The  bill  itself  authorizes  $2,500,000,000 
for  fiscal  year  1977. 

This  bill  i.s  similar  to  the  public  works 
title  of  H.R  5247  which  was  vetoed  in 
February  but  that  bill  called  for  an  ex- 
jjenditure  of  S6.2  billion.  The  director  of 
OMB  has  stated  he  will  recommend  that 
this  bill  be  vetoed  if  it  pa.s.  es  in  its  pres- 
ent form  Like  the  previous  bill,  it  would 
jirovide  relatively  few  new  job-^  at  a  high 
per  job  cost  and  those  would  not  be  real- 
ized for  well  over  a  year. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  no  further  requests 
for  time,  and  I  reserve  the  balance  of  my 
time. 

Mr.  MURPHY  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  have  no  furlhfr  requests  for  time. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  move  the  prcious  ques- 
tion on  the  resolution. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Alabama.  Mr  Speaker. 
I  move  that  the  House  resolve  it.'-elf  into 
the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on 
the  State  of  the  Union  for  the  consid- 
eration of  the  bill  I  H.R.  12972^  to  au- 
thorize a  local  public  works  capital  de- 
velopment and  investment  program 

The  SPEAKER  The  question  is  on  th-- 
motion  o"ered  bv  the  gentleman  from 
Alabama  >  Mr.  Jones  ' . 

The  motion  v,-as  agreed  to. 

IN  THE  COMMrrTEE  OF  THE  WHOLE 

^Accordingly,  the  House  resolved  itself 
into  the  Committee  of  the  Whob  Hou.«e 
on  the  State  of  the  Union  for  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  H.R  12972.  with 
Mr  Foley  in  the  chair. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill 

By  unanimous  con.sent,  the  fir.'-t  read- 
ins  of  the  bill  WoS  dispensed  with. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  rule,  the 
gentleman  from  Alabama  (Mr.  Jones i 
will  be  recognized  for  30  minutes,  and  the 
centleman  from  Arkan.'^as  'Mr.  Ham- 
MERSCHMiDT)  Will  be  recognlzcd  for  30 
minutes. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from   Alabama    iMr.   Jones>. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Alabama.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, H.R.  1-2012.  the  Loral  Public  Works 
Capital  Devtlo;)ment  and  Investment  Act 
of  1976,  is  urgently  needed  legislation  to 
aid  local  communilies  m  the  securing  of 
public  facilities  and  to  help  reduce  the 
tragic  unemployment  which  is  so  critical 
in  many  areas  of  the  country. 


The  bill  authorizes  $2  5  billion  to  fund 
a  local  public  works  program  to  put  peo- 
ple back  to  work,  to  stimulate  activity  in 
the  co;!struction  and  materials  indus- 
tries, and  to  assist  State  and  local  gov- 
ernments provide  adequate  public  facili- 
ties. The  program  is  to  be  administered 
by  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  acting 
through  the  Economic  Development 
Administraiion 

The  Secretary  ;s  authorized  to  make 
100-percent  grants  to  Slate  and  local 
governments  for  the  construction,  ren- 
ovation, repair,  or  other  improvement 
of  local  public  works  pro.iecU.  No  grant 
may  be  used  for  the  payment  of  any 
interest  in  land  or  for  the  payment  of 
maintenance  costs  A  final  determina- 
tion of  each  application  must  be  made 
within  60  day,=  of  receiving  ii.  Grants  can 
be  made  only  when  it  is  shown  that,  if 
funds  are  available,  onsite  labor  can 
begin  within  90  days  of  prc.ieet  approval 

The  Secretary  may  supplement  any 
federally  assisted  public  wor'k.":  project  Iv 
increasing  the  Federal  contribution  to 
100  percent  of  project  cost  if  the  Fed- 
eral matching  financial  assistance  is  im- 
mediately available  and  construction  has 
not  started.  The  Secretao'  may  also 
make  grants  for  all  or  any  portion  of  the 
State  of  local  share  of  cost  of  any  pub- 
lic works  pro.iect  authorized  by  any  State 
or  local  law. 

Pro.iects  of  local  governm.ents  must  be 
given  priority  but  no  grants  may  be  made 
for  any  project  having  as  if;  principal 
purpose  to  permanently  affe-t  any  nat- 
ural watercourse.  The  lunds  generally 
would  be  available  for  grants  in  the  fol- 
lowing manner  At  least  one-half  of  1 
I>ercent  but  not  more  than  10  percent 
of  the  funds  apropriated  can  be  granted 
within  any  one  State.  Guam,  the  Virgin 
Islands,  and  American  Samoa  together 
wiU  receive  not  less  than  one-half  of  1 
percent  of  funds  appropriated 

W^en  the  national  unemployment  rate 
is  6 '2  percent  or  more.  70  percent  of  the 
funds  appropriated  must  be  used  for 
projects  subm.itted  by  State  and  local 
government.'^  having  unemployment  rates 
in  excess  of  the  national  rate.  The  re- 
maining 30  percent  of  the  funds  are  to 
be  used  on  projects  in  other  classifica- 
tions of  priority 

The  congressional  budget  resolution 
for  the  fiscal  year  1976.  includes  $3  9  bil- 
lion budget  authority  and  $1  billion  in 
outlays  to  be  available  for  this  program 
and  other  appropriate  programs  for  eco- 
nomic stimulus  which  may  be  enacted. 

Tne  first  concurrent  resolution  on  the 
budget  for  fiscal  year  1977.  approved  by 
the  House  on  .^prll  29.  cont.-^ins  $4  2  bil- 
lion in  budget  authority  and  $2  2  billion 
in  outlays  for  this  type  of  program. 

The  /^pril  national  unemployment  fig- 
ures show  that  7.5  percent  of  the  labor 
force  is  out  of  work  Tliis  means  that  cur- 
rently about  7  million  of  workers  are  un- 
employed. Unemployment  in  the  con- 
struction industry  far  exceeds  the  na- 
tional rate.  It  has  been  estimated  that 
the  $2.5  billion  authorized  by  the  bill 
would  lead  to  the  direct  an  indirect  cre- 
ation of  250.000  jobs. 

The  testimony  from  witnesses  at  our 
hearings  have  clearly  demonstrated  that 
there  is  a  backlog  of  public  works  proj- 
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ects  that  can  be  started  quickly  when- 
ever funds  become  available. 

The  hearings  and  studies  by  the  com- 
mittee clearly  show  the  urgent  need  for 
this  bill  has  not  diminished. 

Unemployment  in  the  construction  in- 
dustries has  not  dropped  significantly 
and  the  local  governments  are  finding  it 
increasingly  difficult  to  build  badly 
needed  facilities. 

The  bill  represents  long  and  careful 
study  by  the  chairman  of  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Economic  Development  (Mr. 
Roe)  and  by  the  ranking  minority  mem- 
ber ^Mr.  Hammerschmidti  and  by  their 
associates.  Their  splendid  and  diligent 
efiforts  deserve  the  applause  of  those  who 
are  concerned  about  the  future  prosper- 
ity of  this  country.  I  commend  them  for 
their  exceptional  work  in  bringing  the 
House  this  essential  legislation. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  5  minutes  to  the 
chairman  of  the  subcommittee,  the 
gentleman  from  New  Jersey  (Mr.  RoE>. 
Mr.  ROE.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  bill  be- 
fore the  House  today.  H.R.  12972,  the 
local  Public  Works  Capital  Development 
and  Investment  Act  of  1978.  represents, 
perhaps,  the  most  significant  measure 
Congress  has  considered  this  year  to  ac- 
celerate our  recovery  from  the  severest 
recession  this  country  has  experienced 
since  the  Great  Depression  of  the  1930's. 
HR.  12972  will  provide  Immediate  and 
meaningful  worlc  to  the  thousands  of 
unemployed  men  and  women  in  our 
great  Nation;  it  will  provide  jobs  and 
restore  the  productive  capacity  of  one 
of  the  hardest  hit  Industries  in  Ameri- 
ca— the  construction  and  materials 
trades  Industry;  it  will  provide  imme- 
diate and  direct  assistance  to  State  and 
local  governments  who  have  had  to 
severely  cut  back  on  all  capital  spending 
for  badly  needed  public  facihties;  and, 
it  will  give  our  economy  a  -shot  in  the 
arm  to  Insure  the  continued  health  of 
our  entire  Nation. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  sincerely  believe  that 
passage  of  this  bill  today  Is  absolutely 
Imperative  if  we  are  to  restore  our  Na- 
tion's economic  well-belnR,  if  we  are  to 
give  people  hope  rather  than  despair  in 
finding  meaningful  work  and  if  we  are 
ever  to  restore  the  productive  capaci- 
ties of  our  economy  to  meet  our  pro- 
fessed goals  of  full  employment  and  full 
production.  The  people  of  this  country 
are  waiting  very  patiently  for  Congress 
to  respond  to  their  economic  problems. 
They  do  not  want  handout.-! — more  un- 
employment compeasatlon  or  other 
short-term  measures.  The  people  of  this 
country  expect  more  from  Congress  than 
tax  cuts  and  the  like.  I  believe  H.R.  12972 
Is  a  step  In  the  right  direction  and  pro- 
vides the  kind  of  answer  the  American 
people  want  to  hear. 

Mr.  Chairman,  last  year  the  House 
Committee  on  Public  Works  and  Trans- 
portation began  its  consideration  of  the 
Local  Public  Works  Capital  Development 
and  Investment  Act  of  1975  Since  then, 
the  subcommittee  I  chair  has  worked 
very  full  time  on  this  IcRi-slatlon  and 
I  would  be  remiss  if  I  did  not  express 
my  gratitude  to  all  members  of  the  sub- 
committee, particularly  Representative 
John  Paul  Hammerschmidt,  the  rank- 
ing minority  member,  for  the  effort  they 
have  put  into  this  legislation. 


In  the  spring  of  1975,  Mr  Chairman, 
our  national  unemployment  rate  was  at 
8.9  percent — 8.2  million  people  were  look- 
in  for  Jobs— today,  a  year  later,  our  na- 
tional unemployment  figures  have 
changed  very  little.  Today,  instead  of  an 
unemployment  rate  of  8.9  percent,  we 
have  a  rate  of  7.5  percent  In  human 
terms,  this  means  that  7  million  people 
are  still  looking  for  jobs,  and  are  not 
finding  them.  In  fLscal  terms,  this  means 
that  we  will  have  to  spend  nearly  $20 
billion  this  year  In  unemployment  com- 
pensation payments.  And  the  longer  this 
high  level  of  payments,  the  more  dlfflcult 
it  will  be  for  the  State  to  repav  fimds 
they  have  had  to  borrow  from  the  Fed- 
eral Treasury  becau^-e  their  unemploy- 
ment compensation  trust  funds  are  ex- 
hausted. This  chart  shows  the  22  States 
that  have  exhaasted  their  trust  funds 
and  have  had  to  borrow  over  $3  billion 
from  the  Treasury  to  continue  unem- 
plo>'ment  payments — Florida  and  Mon- 
tana were  added  to  the  list  last  month. 
Federal  uremployment  accxyuT]t, 
April  15,  1976 

Balance  In  account.  March  15,  1976,  »56.- 
619.280.41. 

Additions.  April  1,  1976.'  «690,OO1.314  06 

Punda  avaUable  for  loan*.  $746,620,575 

Advances  to  States,  April  1.  1976,  $294,231.- 
962. 

Balance  In  account,  April  15,  1976.  $462.- 
388,613. 

December  1975.  Alabama.  J30.000.000. 

January  1976,  Arkansas.  $20,000,000. 

March  1975.  Connecticut.  $343,155,388  34  • 

November  1975.  Delaware.  $13,500,000 

November  1975.  District  of  Columbia.  $25.- 
600,000 

AprU  1976,  Florida,  $10,000,000. 

January  1976,  HawaU,  $19,000,000. 

December  1975,  Illinois,  $355,600,000. 

September  1975,  Maine,  $14,900,000 

March  1976.  Maryland,  $36,159,000. 

April  1976,  MassachusettR,  $265,0(50,000. 

April  1976,  Michigan,  $571,000,000 

July  1975,  Minnesota,  $123,000,000. 

April  1976.  Montana,  $1,366,089. 

January  1976.  Nevada.  $7,600,000. 

January  1975.  New  Jersey.  $497,302,000, 

Pfbruary  1976.  Oregon.  $18,460,000. 

October  1975,  Pennsylvania.  $429,734,825. 

April  1975,  P\ierto  Rico,  $47,000,000 

Fobruarv  1975,  Rhode  Island,  $66,800,000 

Febrxiary  1974,  Vermont.  $33,772  000. 

April  1973.  Washington.  $149,400,000. 

Outstanding  loans.  $3,077,239,302  34. 

Date  of  first  loan  indicated  for  each  State. 

•Employers  In  State  paid  additional  PUT 
taxes  In  CY  1975  to  reduce  loan  total  (Title 
XU,  Sec.  1202>. 

Prepared  by:  Branch  of  State  Tax  Ac- 
counting nnd  Controls.  April   15.   1976. 

In  the  construction  industry-  last 
spring,  the  figures  were  much  worse: 
nationally,  over  18  percent  of  the  con- 
struction workers  were  unemployed,  and 
In  most  cities  it  was  closer  to  40  percent. 
Again,  Mr.  Chairman.  10  months  later. 
10  months  after  all  the  talk  about  how 
the  recession  has  "bottomed  out,"  we 
find  that  official  unemployment  In  the 
construction  industrj'  has  hardly 
dropped  at  all.  Nationally  It  is  17  per- 
cent. In  many  major  cities  It  is  over  30 
percent  and  this  means  that  800,000  con- 
struction workers  are  still  out  of  work. 
These  figures  probably  do  not  really  re- 
flect the  actual  number  of  construction 


'Transferred  from  DOI.  Approp.,  $690,000, 
000.  Repaid  by  Connecticut,  $1,31461, 


people  who  are  looking  for  work;  at  best, 
the  national  .^tati."^llcal  counts  are  a 
modest  mciusure  of  the  severity  of  total 
unemployment  in  this  industry. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  do  nnt  believe,  nor 
do  I  think  that  tht-  Members  of  this 
Hou.se  believe,  that  the  rece.s.'iion  i.s  over. 
The  truth  is  that  our  economy  is  still  in 
a  precarlou.s  state,  at  best.  The  recent 
reports  from  the  Federal  Reserve  indi- 
cate that  industrial  production  Is  grow- 
ing sluggishly  and  has  only  recovered 
a  little  more  than  half  of  Its  rece.s.sion 
decline — and  many  forecasters  have  re- 
cently become  more  pessimistic  tliat  the 
recovery  will  "sputter  cut"  in  1976  be- 
cause the  "leading"  indicators  dropjjed 
last  month  and  the  unemployment  rate 
did  not  decline  in  April. 

Mr.  Chairman,  there  is  no  need  for  a 
lengthy  explanation  of  the  bill  On  May 
20  last  year,  this  House  overwhelmingly 
passed  the  local  public  works  bill  by  a 
record  vote  of  312  to  86.  The  conference 
report  that  contained  the  Hou.se-pa.ssed 
public  works  bill  as  title  I  i:)as5ed  by  a 
similar  margin  as  did  the  override  of  the 
President's  veto.  ThLs  bill  returns  to  the 
original  concept  of  the  House- pas.sed 
local  public  works  bill  and  does  not  con- 
tain the  titles  which  were  added  by  the 
Senate. 

In  brief.  H  R  12972  would  authorize 
$2.5  billion  to  fund  local  public  works 
projects  which  would  reduce  the  rate 
of  unemployment;  stimulate  activity  in 
the  construction  and  materials  indus- 
tries, and  assl«!t  State  and  local  Rovem- 
ments  to  provide  adequate  public  facili- 
ties. Every  Stat^  would  receive  at  least 
one-half  of  1  percent  of  the  funds  and  no 
State  can  receive  more  than  10  percent 
The  program  is  to  be  admini.«^tered  by 
the  Secretar>'  of  Commerce  acting 
through  the  Economic  Development  Ad- 
mlnLstratlon. 

The  Secretary  Is  authorized  to  make 
100-percent  grants  to  Stat^  and  local 
governments  for  the  construction,  reno- 
vation, repair,  or  other  Improvement  of 
local  public  works  projects  such  as,  mu- 
nicipal buildings,  courthou-ses,  libraries, 
schools,  police  and  fire  stations,  detention 
facilities,  water  and  sewer  lines,  street 
curbs,  roads,  sidewalks,  and  lighting.  No 
grant  may  be  used  for  the  payment  of 
maintenance  costs.  All  projects  are  to  be 
processed  quickly:  Applications  mu.'t  be 
acted  upon  within  60  days:  and  on-site 
labor  must  begin  within  90  days  after 
project  approval.  Seventy  percent  of 
the  funds  appropriated  must  be  used  f"r 
projects  in  areas  w-here  the  unemploy- 
ment rate  exceeds  the  national  average 
when  the  national  unemplo>Tnent  rate  is 
61^2  percent  or  more.  The  remaining  30 
percent  is  first  to  be  used  for  project":  to 
benefit  areas  whose  rat<^  are  between  the 
national  average  and  e'i-fiercent  unem- 
ployment. No  grants  may  be  made  for  any 
project  that  has  as  its  principle  punxwe 
to  permanently  affect  an.v  natural  water- 
course. Priority  will  be  given  to  proiects 
of  which  architectural  and  engineering 
work  has  been  largely  completed  and  are 
ready  to  go.  One  change  from  the  p'e- 
vlous  bill  would  authorize  project*  that 
would  benefit  pockets  of  poverty- 
neighborhoods  with  high  unemplo>Tnent 
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in  cities  where  the  overall  unemployment 
rate  is  too  low  to  qualify  for  assistance. 
Mr.  Chairman.  I  want  to  remind  my 
fellow  colleagues  that,  while  this  bill  be- 
gan {is  a  {>art  of  the  House  Democratic 
program  for  economic  recovery,  it  is  by 
no  means  a  parti.san  bill.  There  are  no 
dussenting  views  in  the  committee  report 
accompanying  thLs  legislation.  There  is 
one  simple  reason  for  tins  fact:  No  Mem- 
ber of  Congress,  either  Republican  or 
Democrat,  has  a  vested  interest  in  reces- 
sion and  unemployment.  Members  of 
Congress  from  both  sides  of  the  aisle  sat 
through  long  House  hearings  on  this  bill 
and  concluded,  as  I  hope  the  full  House 
will  again,  tlaat  unemployment  of  7.5  per- 
cent Is  not  a  Republican  or  Democratic 
problem — it  is  an  American  problem — 
and  a  very  .serious  one. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  measure  recognizes 
thf  frreal  value  of  public  works  activities 
as  an  economic  stimulator.  A  particular 
as.set  of  public  works  progranis  Ls  their 
ability  to  stimulate  employment  far  be- 
yond individual  projects.  Tlie  entire  na- 
tional economy  will  receive  a  stimulus  as 
a  consequence  of  the  rapid  creation  of 
jobs  resulting  from  the  pix>posed  $2.5  bil- 
lion local  public  works  bill.  Over  the  life 
of  this  program,  $2.5  billion  in  public 
works  expenditures  should  create  more 
Uian  125.000  jobs  directly  on  construc- 
tion of  the  faculties  themselves. 

In  addition  to  those  jobs  created  di- 
rectly on  public  works  facilities  them- 
selves, a  very  substantial  number  of 
indirect  jobs  in  related  industries,  for 
example,  materials  production,  will  be 
generated.  Using  a  multiplier  of  one 
off-site  job  for  each  direct  job — again 
a  very  conservative  estimate^lt  Is  rea- 
sonable to  expect  the  creation  of  per- 
haps 125,000  off -.site  jobs.  Thus,  total 
on-site  construction  and  related  off-site 
jobs  created  during  the  life  of  the  $2  5 
billion  local  public  works  program 
would  be  veiT  conservatively  estimated 
at  250,000  jobs. 

The  net  stimulative  impact  of  this 
local  public  works  measure  however, 
would  not  cease  with  the  jobs  created 
on  the  construction  site  and  In  immedi- 
ately related  industries  such  as  mate- 
rials production.  These  wUl  be  jobs  In 
the  private  sector  that  will  have  an 
additional  stimulative  effect  on  con- 
sumption levels  in  industries  ranging 
across  the  entire  economy.  Virtually 
every  industry  in  America,  from  clotli- 
Ing  to  ofBce  furniture  to  automobiles, 
would  be  given  a  boost  at  a  crucial  time 
by  the  inflow  of  cash  from  hundreds 
of  thousands  of  newly-employed  work- 
ers in  other  industries  that  are  operat- 
ing well  below  capacity.  One  recent  es- 
timate by  the  administration,  for  in- 
stance, states  tliat  one  off -site  and  thrcp 
more  Induced  jobs  are  created  for  every 
on-site  job  in   highway  const  met  ion. 

Finally,  the  impact  of  this  local  pub- 
lic facilities  construction  program  will 
be  felt  very  quickly  and  beneficially  in 
communities  across  the  Nation.  The 
hearings  held  by  our  committee  clearlv 
established  that  these  are,  without  ques- 
tion, billions  of  dollars  of  badly  needed 
local  public  facilities  projects  which  are 
past  the  planning  and  local  approval 
stages  and  which  could  be  let  out  to  bid 


immediately  upon  receiving  assurance  of 
funding. 

Mr.  Chairman,  throughout  our  his- 
tor>'.  we  have  turned  to  public  works  in 
times  of  economic  distress.  Because  of 
the  successful  experience  and  substan- 
tial accomplishments  of  previous  local 
public  facilities  programs,  such  as  those 
of  the  early  1960's  which  helped  brin^ 
the  national  economy  out  of  the  reces- 
sions of  the  1950's,  and  laid  the  founda- 
tion for  a  decade  of  prosperity,  I  am 
confident  that  the  impact  of  the  funds 
authorized  under  H.R.  12972  will  be  felt 
quickly  by  the  broad  national  economy. 
Even  more  important  perhaps,  is  what 
it  will  cost  us  if  we  do  not  do  anything 
to  put  people  into  productive  jc^s.  The 
price  already  paid  by  the  American  peo- 
ple for  the  current  recession  has  been 
staggering  both  in  direct  paj-ments  to 
the  unemployed  and  in  lost  production. 
Economic  forecasts  and  the  reports  or 
the  Budget  Committee  make  it  clear 
that  miless  more  significant  action  is 
taken  to  counter  the  recession,  there  is 
little  reason  to  expect  unemployment 
rates  to  drop  below  7  percent  for  years 
to  come — thus  virtually  guaranteeing 
then  an  even  greater  amount  of  national 
production  will  be  lost  in  the  future. 

Mr.  Chairman,  these  are  only  some 
of  the  reasons  why  I  urge  a  favorable 
vote   on   H.R.   12972. 

Mr.  HAMMERSCHMIDT.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  yield  5  minutes  to  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  'Mr.  Shvster)  ,  a 
member  of  the  committee. 

Mr.  SHUSTER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  voted 
to  sustain  the  President's  veto  against  the 
$G.2  billion  bill,  but  I  rise  today  to  sup- 
port Lliis  legislation,  to  support  it  for  four 
different  reason.s  which  I  would  suggest 
to  the  Members. 

P'lrst.  because  this  Is  a  compromise  bill 
and  in5t.ead  of  $6.2  billion,  we  are  look- 
ing at  $2.5  billion  which,  indeed,  zeroes 
in  and  fociises  on  the  unemployed  areas 
of  the  country. 

Second,  because  this  is  limited  to  the 
rre.ition  of  real  public  assets. 

Tliere  Is  no  money  in  this  bill  to  go  out 
and  pay  for  leaf  raking  and  once  Uie 
leaves  are  raked,  there  is  noticing  to  show 
for  it.  Rather,  pubhc  asset":,  firehouses, 
;x>iire  stations,  and  such.  wUl  be  created. 
So  when  the  money  Is  spent,  tliere  will  be 
something  to  see  for  it  Construction  jobs 
in  the  private  sector  will  be  created. 

For  this  reason,  also.  I  reconmiend  the 
pa.s.sage  of  this  bill. 

Third,  because  this  legislation  includes 
the  90-day  clause  which  .says  no  project 
can  be  approved  unless  labor  can  start 
within  90  days  of  the  approval.  This  Is 
the  amendment  which  I  offered  in  com- 
mittee ?nd  which  has  been  kept  in  this 
legislation  and  which  I  consider  essential 
to  such  legislation. 

And.  fourth,  because  unemployment, 
even  though  le.s.seninp  in  America,  still  is 
a  very  serious  problem. 

We  are  looking  to  6  percent  or  7  per- 
cent unemplo>Tnent  In  the  coming  year 
and  in  years  ahead  It  is  tc^o  high,  and  we 
have  to  address  the  problem  I  think  this 
legislation  Is  a  sensible  step,  a  modest 
step,  in  the  right  direction. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  would  serve  notice 
right  here  today  that  if   this   bill   gets 


Christmas-treed  in  conference  with  the 
Senate,  I  will  oppose  this  bill  just  as 
vigorously  as  I  am  supporting  it  today. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Alabama.  Mr  Chair- 
man, I  yield  5  minutes  to  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  (Mr.  Wright)  a  member  of 
the  committee. 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  Mr.  Chairman,  this 
bill  should  not  require  lengthy  debate. 
Identical  provisions  have  passed  this 
House  in  this  Congress  on  these  sepa- 
rate occasions  by  margins  of  better  tlian 
3  to  1. 

All  of  us  want  to  do  something  to  re- 
duce the  high  level  of  unemployment 
All  of  us  want  to  do  sometiimg  to  build 
necessarj-  local  public  works.  All  of  us 
want  to  do  something  to  reduce  the  un- 
conscionable time  lag  betwen  the  appi:- 
cation  of  a  local  community  and  the 
first  spade  full  of  dirt.  All  of  us  want  to 
do  something  to  take  people  off  of  the 
unemployment  rolls,  and  put  them  on 
payrolls. 

This  bill  does  all  of  those  things.  All 
of  us,  I  think,  want  to  stimulate  em- 
ployment in  the  private  sector  of  tlie 
American  economy.  This  bill  does  that. 
We  calculate  that  every  job  on  the  site, 
building  one  of  these  necessarj-  local 
public  facilities,  will  generate  an  addi- 
tional job  in  the  related  supply  and  ma- 
terials industries.  Practically  all  of  the 
employment  created  by  the  provisions  of 
this  bill  will  be  in  the  private  sector 

G.  K.  Chesterton  wrote: 
The   Christian   Social   tJnlon  here  was   very 

much  annoyed; 
It  seems  there  was  some  duty 
Which  we  never  should  avoid: 
So  we  sang  a  lot  of  hymns 
To  help  the  unemployed. 

All  of  us  know  that  problems  like  per- 
vasive unemployment,  now  hovering 
above  18  percent  nationally  in  the  build- 
ing trades  and  soaring  as  high  as  40 
percent  in  some  selected  areas,  are  not 
solved  merelv  by  singing  of  hymns  or 
pronouncing  high  policy  statements. 
They  are  solved  by  direct  action  pro- 
grams that  move  the  money  to  the  com- 
munities where  the  needs  exist  and  put 
people  to  work  in  building  the  facilities 
tliat  will  serve  this  land. 

Those  are  the  things  that  this  bill  wHl 
do,  and  for  those  reasons  I  earnestly  ex- 
pect and  ardently  hope  that  the  House 
again  wUl  approve  this  bill  today  by  the 
overwhelming  margin  by  which  we 
passed  it  on  three  separate  previous 
occasions. 

Mr.  OILMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  "WRIGHT.  Of  course.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  New  York. 

Mr.  GILMAN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding,  and  I  rise 
in  support  of  H.R.  12972,  the  Local  Pub- 
lic Works  Capital  Development  and  In- 
vestment Act  of  1976.  This  bill  is  similar 
to  H.R.  5247  which  passed  the  Hou.se  ear- 
lier this  year,  on  January  29.  by  an 
overwhelming  vote  of  321  to  80.  There- 
after the  House  overrode  the  Presi- 
dent's veto  but  it  was  sustained  by  the 
Senate  by  a  vote  of  45  to  28. 

The  major  difference  between  this 
measure  and  the  earlier  proposal  is  that 
the  funding  level  in  this  bill  ha?  been 
reduced  from  $5  billion  to  $2.5  billion; 
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however,  the  basic  thrust  of  both  meas- 
ures remains  Intact;  namely,  to  allevi- 
ate the  problems  of  unacceptably  high 
unemployment  and  to  stimulate  our  Na- 
tion's economy  by  fully  funding  State 
and  local  public  works  projects. 

Mr.  Chairman,  there  are  two  signifi- 
cant advantages  to  this  legislation:  First, 
there  Is  a  built-in  short  90-day  time 
frame  within  which  public  works  proj- 
ects must  begin  in  order  to  qualify  for  a 
Federal  grant;  and,  second,  there  Is  a 
national  6.5-percent  unemployment  trig- 
ger mechanism  providing  priority  to 
those  State  and  local  governments  that 
reach  this  high  unemployment  level — 
with  second  priority  given  to  those  areas 
having  unemployment  above  6.5  percent 
but  less  than  the  national  average. 

The  high  level  of  unemployment  in  the 
construction  Industry  has  impacted  our 
economy  and  has  been  succinctly  under- 
scored by  the  report  of  the  Public  Works 
Committee  accompanying  H.R.  12972, 
which  stated:  "Although  unemployment 
has  declined,  the  construction  industry 
still  has  an  unemployment  rate  of  15.4 
percent — twice  the  national  average." 
Bear  in  mind,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  this 
15.4  percent  of  unacceptably  high  un- 
employment Is  an  aggregate  figure,  a  na- 
tional statistic  that  clouds  the  pockets  of 
staggering  levels  of  unemployment  in 
various  regions  of  our  Nation.  For  exam- 
ple, in  Rockland  Coimty  in  my  congres- 
sional district  in  New  York  State,  85 
percent  of  the  bricklayers,  65  percent  of 
the  carpenters,  and  65  percent  of  the 
plumbers  are  unemployed.  In  Orange 
County,  also  in  my  district,  the  unem- 
ployment rate  in  the  construction  trades 
ranges  from  65  to  80  percent. 

Robert  Georgine,  president  of  the 
Building  and  Construction  Trades  De- 
partment of  the  AFL-CIO.  recently 
wrote  me: 

Now  more  than  ever,  our  Indu.stry  and  the 
entire  economy  require  the  economic  lead- 
ership that  only  Congress  can  provide.  The 
economy  is  not  recovering  "too  fast"  rather, 
we  are  faced  with  a  lingering  recession,  and 
intolerable   levels   of   unemployment. 

This  proposal  Is  not  any  handout — it 
is  not  a  "leafraklng."  "giveaway" 
measure.  Rather,  this  legislation  would 
enable  our  local  governments  to  con- 
struct and  Improve  public  facilities:  mu- 
nicipal offices,  courthouses,  public  li- 
braries, highways,  water  and  sewer 
systems,  fire  and  police  stations,  educa- 
tional, recreational,  convention,  and 
rivic  centers,  all  would  be  eligible  for 
Federal  funds,  and  they  are  projects  that 
not  only  serve  the  public  but  also  boost 
the  economy,  providing  urgently  needed 
employment  in  depressed  areas. 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  the  Interest  of  strik- 
ing at  the  core  of  the  recession  and  pro- 
viding economic  leadership  that  Ls  ur- 
gently needed,  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
fully  support  this  legislation  in  order  to 
provide  the  vigorous  and  effective  rem- 
edy needed  to  alleviate  this  burdensome 
economic  condition. 

Mr.  HAMMERSCHMIDT.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  yield  myself  2  minutes. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  appreciate  and  as- 
sociate the  remarks  of  Mr  Wright,  a  dis- 
tinguished member  of  the  committee. 

I  want  to  congrratulate  the  chairman 


of  the  committee,  Mr  Jones,  and  the 
chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Eco- 
nomic Etevelopment,  Mr.  Roe,  for  Uielr 
splendid  and  earnest  efforts  to  revive  this 
measure  and  bring  it  back  to  the  floor  for 
consideration  by  the  House. 

The  national  economy  has  shown  signs 
of  recovery  in  recent  months.  Unemploy- 
ment rate  Is  down  from  a  high  of  8.9 
percent  to  a  current  7.5  percent.  Total 
employment  Increased  in  April  by  710.000 
jobs;  87.44  million  Americans  now  hold 
jobs.  In  the  last  11  months  2.5  million 
new  payroll  jobs  have  been  initiated. 
There  has  been  an  actual  decline  of  635,- 
000  jobless  In  the  recent  month  of  April. 

The  gross  national  product  rose  75 
percent  in  the  first  quarter  of  this  year. 
Auto  sales  are  up  52  percent  over  last 
year.  Consumer  prices  rose  at  only  a  2  4- 
percent  rate  for  the  first  quarter.  Pro- 
ductivity In  the  private  economy  rose  4  6 
percent  for  the  first  quarter  Personal  In- 
come is  up  $7.6  billion.  These  indicators 
show  the  economy  to  be  recovering  from 
the  1975  recession.  However,  this  bill  Ls 
still  needed.  In  the  construction  industry 
the  unemployment  rate  is  still  twice  the 
national  average.  Economists  agree  that 
If  the  economy  is  to  sustain  Its  recovery, 
construction  must  Increase  Currently  the 
overall  increase  in  the  gross  national 
product  has  come  about  through  con- 
sumer purcha.ses.  Investment,  both  pub- 
lic and  private,  still  needs  to  increa.«;e.  The 
bin  before  us  today  would  provide  a 
stimulus  to  private  construction  by  pro- 
viding Federal  aid  for  the  construction  of 
local  public  facilities. 

Therefore  I  rise  In  support  of  HR. 
12972.  the  Local  Public  Work.s  Capital 
Development  Act  of  1976.  This  bill,  re- 
ported out  by  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works  and  Transportation  by  a  unani- 
mous voice  vote.  Is  similar  in  scope  to 
that  bill  the  House  passed  In  May  of  last 
year  by  an  overwhelming  margin.  The 
other  body  has  recently  pa.ssed  a  jobs 
measure  that  Is  nearly  Identical  to  the 
bill  vetoed  earlier  this  year  by  the  Presi- 
dent. If  the  end  product  Ls  similar  to  that 
measure,  then  we  certainly  face  a  veto. 

Today  the  bill  before  the  House  au- 
thorizes $2  5  billion  for  100  percent  grants 
to  State  and  local  governments  for  the 
construction  of  public  works  projects. 
The  bill  also  authorizes  the  payment  of 
the  local  share  of  a  Federal  aid  program 
to  bring  the  Federal  contribution  for  a 
public  works  project  to  100  percent  of  the 
cost  of  a  project.  Lastly,  the  bill  author- 
izes the  payment  of  a  State  or  local  share 
of  a  State  local  program  that  currently 
has  no  Federal  participation  On-site  la- 
bor must  begin  within  90  days  of  project 
approval  for  any  grant  under  this  bill 
The  Secretary  of  Commerce,  acting 
through  the  Economic  Development  Ad- 
ministration, must  promulgate  rules  and 
regulations  30  days  after  enactment  of 
this  legislation. 

The  SecretaiT  must  act  on  each  oroject 
within  60  days  of  its  receipt;  failure  to 
do  so  will  automatically  approve  the 
project.  These  three  time  limit  features 
will  Kreatly  accelerate  the  movement  of 
project  funds  to  the  communities  and 
States  so  that  construction  can  begin 
within  a  relatively  short  time. 

When  the  national  unemployment  rate 


exceeds  6.5  percent  for  3  con.secutive 
months,  70  percent  of  the  funds  go  to 
areas  with  unemployment  in  excess  of 
the  national  unemployment  average  and 
these  areas  .shall  receive  first  priority. 
Second  priority  shall  be  given  to  areas 
with  unemployment  less  than  the  na- 
tional average  but  in  excess  of  6.5  per- 
cent. The  remaining  30  percent  of  the 
funds  will  go  to  areas  under  the  second 
priority  and  those  areas  wltli  unemploy- 
ment le.ss  than  6.5  percent.  In  all  cases 
local  projects  shall  be  given  priority. 

This  is  not  to  say  that  a  State  project 
shall  not  be  considered  until  all  local 
projects  have  been  received  and  consid- 
ered. That  is  not  the  intent  of  this  bill 
Such  a  procedure  would  obviously  run 
counter  to  the  basic  objectives  of  initiat- 
ing project  construction  quickly. 

Unemployment  statistics  of  State  and 
local  areas  may  be  used  for  tlie  pur- 
poses of  this  bill  If  the  Secretary  deenvs 
that  these  statistics  are  accural*^  In 
cases  of  a  local  area  having  relatively 
high  employment  but  also  having  pockets 
of  high  unemployment,  then  thcsp  pock- 
ets may  be  used  as  the  unemployment 
rate  of  the  local  areas.  However,  if  a 
project  Is  approved  for  a  local  area  based 
on  a  pocket  of  poverty,  then  that  project 
must  have  a  direct  benefit  or  provide  em- 
plo.\Tnent  for  tho.se  persons  residing  In 
that  pocket  who  are  unemployed. 

The  Economic  Development  .'\dmm- 
Istration  will  be  the  lead  agency  in  proj- 
ect review  and  approval  under  this  bill. 
EDA  has  a  capability  to  review  projects 
and  make  .sound  judgment.  EDA  has  a 
good  track  record  in  public  works  pro- 
grams; in  its  11  years  of  existence  it  has 
approved  over  $1.6  billion  in  public 
works  projects. 

As  I  stated  earlier,  the  unemployment 
rate  In  the  construction  industr>'  is  over 
twice  the  national  average.  Tills  indus- 
try, one  of  the  largest  in  the  country,  is 
the  first  to  suffer  and  the  last  to  recover 
from  national  recessions.  This  bill  will 
primarily  aid  this  industry  by  injecting 
Federal  funds  into  the  private  construc- 
tion industry  through  State  and  local 
governments  for  construction  of  public 
facilities  Additionally,  thi.^  bill  will  pro- 
vide lasting  and  permanent  public  farili- 
tles  for  State  and  local  governments, 
many  of  which  are  having  to  do  without 
these  essential  facilities  due  to  financial 
straits  that  so  many  of  them  .suffer 

I  urge  enactment  of  tills  bill. 

Mr  WRIGHT.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Minne- 
sota I  Mr.  Oberstari.  a  member  of  the 
committee. 

Mr.  OBERSTAR.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding  this 
time  to  me. 

I  do  not  often  take  the  floor  to  address 
the  Hou.se  on  pending  legislation,  but  I 
believe  this  Is  of  such  importance  and 
such  significance  to  the  country  and.  in 
particular,  to  the  people  of  my  district 
that  it  merits  a  few  words 

This  year  we  celebrate  the  30th  anni- 
versary of  the  Full  Emplo.N-mcnt  Act  of 
1946.  That  was  legtslation  whose  goal 
was  to  stimulate  program.';  to  reduce  un- 
employment to  4  percent  and  keep  it 
there  or  below  It  strikes  me  as  ironic 
that  on  this  30th  anniversary,  three  dec- 
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ades  later,  we  have  to  fight  that  full  em- 
plo.vment  battle  all  over  again,  because 
the  words  of  tiie  law  remain  but  the 
commitment  to  that  legislation  is  gone. 
President  Ford's  fiscal  year  1977 
budget  projects  unemployment  at  6 '2 
percent  in  1978.  and  at  the  best  it  will 
take  5  years  to  get  down  to  5  percent. 
That  budget,  I  submit,  is  a  rejection  of 
the  spirit  of  the  Full  Employment  Act. 
In  February  of  this  year  the  President 
vetoed  this  Local  Public  Works  Act.  The 
bill  was  somewhat  expanded  after  it 
came  out  of  conference,  but  the  heart  of 
that  measure  was  the  program  we  are 
considering  today.  The  President  vetoed 
that  earlier  bill,  saying  that  we  did  not 
need  the  stimulation  to  the  economy  and 
saying  that  the  programs  m  effect  were 
good  enough  for  America.  The  results 
are  newspaper  headline.s  such  as  the 
headline  in  last  Friday's  Washington 
Star  which  said,  "Jobless  Rate  Is  Un- 
changed." 

The  unemployment  compensation  fund 
of  the  State  of  Minnesota  is  $123  million 
in  debt  to  the  Federal  Go%'errunent  be- 
cause of  the  recession  and  hipli  unem- 
ployment. Next  year  the  State  will  have 
to  start  paying  back  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment. Our  State  needs  jobs  and  pay- 
rolls, which  this  bill  will  provide— not 
welfare  rolls  or  empty  unemployment 
compensation  coffers. 

The  economy  today  is  operating  at 
$150  billion  below  its  potential  A  4-per- 
cent imemployment  rate  would  give  us 
a  budget  surplus. 

The  President  in  his  state  of  the  Union 
message  said  that  he  wanted  "a  job  for 
ever>-  American  who  wants  to  work;  I 
mean,  real,  rewarding,  permanent  jobs." 
Then  he  went  on  to  say:  "Our  Govern- 
ment cannot  create  that  many  jobs.  The 
Government  must  stop  spending  so  much. 
More  money  must  remain  in  private 
hands. ' 

Mr.  Chairman,  as  evidence  of  his  com- 
mitment to  jobs,  he  vetoed  the  emer- 
gency jobs  bill  that  the  House  pas.sed  last 
year,  and  tlien  lie  turned  around  and  on 
Febiuary  13  of  this  year  vetoed  the 
Local  Public  Works  Capital  Develop- 
ment and  Investment  Art,  the  forerun- 
ner of  the  one  we  are  working  on  today. 
That.  I  submit,  is  not  a  commitment 
to  the  kind  of  job-creatint;  programs  that 
this  country  needs.  Leading  economists 
who  testified  before  our  committee  dem- 
onstrated a  need  to  create  new  jobs. 

In  the  next  5  years,  just  to  keep  up 
with  unemployment  and  provide  em- 
ployment for  new  entrants  into  the  labor 
market,  we  need  to  create  10  million  to 
14  million  new  jobs;  but  most  of  all.  we 
must  respond  to  the  unemployment  at 
hand  that  has  chronically  been  with  us 
for  these  past  several  months  and  that 
this  legislation  will  counterattack. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  is  a  modern, 
streamlined,  updated  version  of  the  ac- 
celerated public  works  proeram  that  was 
pa.ssed  by  this  body  and  that  the  Com- 
mittee on  Public  Works  handled  in  the 
early  l960's  under  the  leadership  of  our 
former  colleague,  John  Blatkik.  It 
worked  well  then.  It  was  successful  in 
creating  a  half  million  jobs  by  going  to 
those  areas  where  unemployment  is 
highest  and  by  working  through  the  pri- 
vate sector.  It  was  not  a  leaf-raking  pro- 


gram, but  a  job-creating  program  for 
the  private  .sector,  stimulating  new  em- 
ployment, giving  people  an  opportunitj- 
for  constructive  work,  and  leaving  be- 
hind monuments  to  that  tail  in  the  form 
of  sewage  treatment  plants,  waterworks, 
courthouses,  municipal  facilities  of  all 
kinds;  and  that  is  what  we  are  proposing 
to  do  in  this  legislation,  to  enhance 
America  for  the  future. 

Mr.  Chairman,  earlier  this  year  our 
Public  Works  Committee  reported  out 
and  this  body  favorably  voted  on  by  an 
enormous,  overwhelming  vote  of  321  to 
80  similar  legislation,  but  legislation 
which  was  loaded  up  in  the  House-Sen- 
ate conference  by  the  other  body  with 
programs  that  had  no  business  being  at- 
tached to  the  Local  Pubhc  Works  Act. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  no  idea  who  the 
conferees  are  going  to  be,  but  I  strongly 
urge  our  House  conferees  to  stand  fa.st  in 
bringing  out  of  conference  a  lean.  trim, 
effective  piece  of  legislation  that  will  do 
the  job  of  creating  employment  in  job- 
less areas.  Further,  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
would  urge  them  to  resist  the  efforts  of 
the  oth?r  body  to  attach  onto  it  programs 
that  may  well  be  good,  that  may  well  be 
needed  but  which  ought  to  be  considered 
on  their  own  merits  in  their  own  good 
time  and  not  with  or  in  this  legislation. 

Mr.  HAMMERSCHMIDT  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  yield  such  time  a.=  he  may  con- 
sume to  the  gentleman  from  California 
(Mr.  Don  H.  Clausen  > . 

Mr.  DON  H  CL.A.USEN  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  rise  in  support  of  H  R.  12972.  the 
Local  Public  Works  and  Capital  Develop- 
ment and  Investment  Act  of  1976.  This 
bill  would  authorize  $2.5  biUion  for 
grants  X-o  State  and  local  governments 
to  be  used  for  the  construction,  repair 
and  improvement  of  local  public  facili- 
ties. 

It  authorizes  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce, acting  through  the  Economic  De- 
velopment Administration,  to  make 
grants  to  State  and  local  governments 
to  cover  100  percent  of  the  project  costs 
of  public  works  facihties.  In  addition, 
funds  are  authorized  to  provide  either 
the  State  or  local  .share  of  a  public  works 
project,  when  Federal  funds  have  been 
received  under  another  Federal  law.  In 
these  cases,  such  Federal  funds  must  be 
available  immediately  ."^o  that  construc- 
tion can  begin  This  would  as^sist  many 
communities  which  have  a  project  ready 
to  go.  but  actual  constru.tion  has  been 
delayed  because  the  local  matching  re- 
quirement cannot  be  met.  Funds  may  be 
used  to  mat.ch  State  or  local  projects. 

Since  the  provisions  of  this  bill  arc 
very  similar  to  H.R.  5247  which  the 
House  pa.ssed  overwhelmingly  last  year. 
I  will  not  expound  upon  them.  However, 
there  are  several  key  features  of  this 
mea,sure  which  I  want  to  point  out 

First,  it  would  stimulate  the  construc- 
tion, buildine.  and  housing  indu.-tries 
which  .still  have  one  of  the  highest  rates 
of  unemployment  of  anv  segment  of  our 
economy.  It  is  a  job-creating  measure 
specifically  desicned  t/)  generate  work 
in  this  important  industry.  It  is  intended 
to  put  people  to  work  as  quickly  as  pos- 
sible since  projects  must  be  ready  to  go 
and  onsite  labor  must  begin  within  90 
day.s. 
This  bill,  secondly,  provides  grants  to 


State  and  local  governments  to  build 
badly  needed  public  facilities  such  as  hos- 
pitals, libraries,  water  and  sewer  facili- 
ties, and  public  buildings.  These  are  last- 
ing facilities  which  will  benefit  the  entire 
community  and  while  these  projects  are 
endorsed  by  local  governments,  the  actual 
construction  will  be  done  by  private  in- 
dustrv-.  Thus,  the  Local  PubUc  Works 
Capital  Development  and  Investment  Act 
will  generate  more  jobs  in  the  private  sec- 
tor than  some  of  the  jobs  bills  that  are 
being  discu.ssed.  I  feel  that  creating  jobs 
in  the  private  sector  i^  a  more  solid  ap- 
proach to  dealing  with  the  still  unaccept- 
ably high  rate  of  unemployment. 

In  addition,  current  estimates  indicate 
that  everj-  percentage  point  the  national 
unemployment  rate  increases  costs  the 
U.S.  Treasun--  approximately  $17  billion. 
The  national  unemplosTnent  rate  is  still 
7.5  percent.  Unfortunately,  the  unem- 
pl^^'ment  rate  for  the  State  of  California 
is  well  over  the  national  rate — over  10 
percent.  In  local  communities  the  per- 
centage of  jobless  workers  is  still  higher. 
in  some  cases. 

With  more  than  6  to  7  milhon  workers 
still  unable  to  find  emploj-ment.  the  Con- 
gress must  take  action.  K.R.  12972  is  a 
step  toward  reducing  the  unemployment 
rate  by  providing  empio%"ment  opportuni- 
ties through  the  private  sector  and  is  in 
my  opinion  a  wise  investment  compared 
with  the  high  costs  of  unemployment. 

Mr.  HAMMERSCHMIDT.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  yield  4  minutes  to  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  'Mr.  Myers   . 

Mr.  MYERS  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  rise  in  support  of  this  bill 
as  it  is  now  constructed  Also,  as  my 
colleague,  the  gentleman  from  Penn.syl- 
vani?.  did.  I  wish  to  express  concern  over 
the  fact  that  if  the  bill  is  loaded  down, 
as  our  previous  bill  was.  in  the  confer- 
ence with  the  other  body,  perhaps  many 
of  us  who  support  the  idea  of  public 
works  projects  but  oppose  the  idea  of 
public  service  jobs  will  be  faced  with  the 
problem  of  once  again  supix)rting  a  veto. 
It  is  my  hope  that  that  does  not  happen. 
Mr.  Chairman,  indications  are  that 
the  con-^truction  fie'd  can  ai>sorb  this 
additional  S2.5  billion,  that  the  public 
can  benefit  by  havin?  real  jobs  created 
and  by  having  real  facilities  built:  and 
I  think  that  that  is  the  objective  in  this 
bill  and  that  we  should  continue  toward 
that  eo-.l. 

Mr  Chairman.  I  continue  to  support 
that  idea. 

However,  at  this  time  I  would  like  to 
ask  a  question  or  tv.-o  of  the  chairman 
of  tlic  subcommittee,  the  aentleman  from 
Texas  <Mr.  Wright*,  for  clarification. 

If  I  could  ask  the  gentleman,  on  page  7, 
line  12,  m  descriomg  what  ixx-kets  of 
unemployment  qualify  for  assistance 
under  this  bill.  I  would  specifically  a.^^k 
whether  there  is  anything  in  the  legisla- 
tive history  of  this  bill  indicating  how 
large  a  neighborhood  must  be  to  be  used 
as  a  basis  for  computing  a  municipal  un- 
employni'^nt  rate? 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  The  purpose  of  the  pro- 
vision is  to  make  cert.ain  that  the  pro- 
eram does  rot  penalize  areas  of  severe 
unemployment  althoueh  they  may  be 
pockets  of  poverty  surrounded  by  areas 
of  ceneral  affluence. 
What  we  have  in  mind,  specifically  is 
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an  ai  t'ii  a>  hii'  ns  a  cenflBlb'ftnct  or  more. 
That  IS  nbiiut  tlie  only  bMlsOn  which  you 
can  e.stablish  unemployment  levels. 

I  am  thinking  in  terms  of  one  partic- 
ular situation,  for  example.  In  which 
the  metropolitan  area  is  blessed  with  a 
fairly  low  level  of  unemployment,  about 
5  percent,  but  in  two  consecutive  census 
tracts  unemployment  is  20  percent.  This 
is  because  of  a  sudden  departure  of  an 
indus-try  from  tliat  area  whicli  rendered 
people  jobless  and  many  of  them  without 
marketable  .skills  they  could  readily  take 
into  the  existing  Jobs  market.  The  pur- 
pose of  this  is  to  provide  the  jobs  would 
be  made  available  wherever  grroups  of 
unemployed  people  might  live.  We  do  not 
want  to  penalize  any  part  of  the  coun- 
try, and  a  person  is  just  as  unemployed 
in  one  of  those  areas  as  are  those  In 
other  neighborhoods  where  all  their 
neighbors  are  out  of  work. 

Mr.  MYERS  of  Penasylvania.  I  thank 
tho  gentleman  for  his  clarification  on 
this  matter.  I  want  to  be  sure  we  under- 
stand the  Cleveland  amendment  on 
pa^e  7. 

According  to  the  committee  report  on 
page  5.  the  committee  previously 
amended  tiie  Public  Works  and  Economic 
Development  Act  of  1965  to  permit  dis- 
tressed neighborhoods  to  be  designated 
as  redevelopment  areas  and  to  make 
them  eligible  for  public  works  assistance, 
because  it  was  recognized  that  city  statis- 
tics may  not  adequately  reflect  condi- 
tions in  those  neighborhoods.  Is  there 
anything  In  the  Economic  Development 
Administration  regulations  defining 
neighborhood  size  necessary  for  designa- 
tion as  a  redevelopment  area,  that  could 
be  used  as  a  precedent  for  designating 
neighborhood  size  under  this  "pockets  of 
poverty"  section?  Could  any  legislation 
that  was  previously  acted  upon  by  this 
Congress  be  used  for  determining  that? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman has  expired. 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  I  yield  1  additional 
minute  to  the  gentleman  from  Pennsyl- 
vania. 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  respon.se  to  the  in- 
quiry of  the  gentleman  from  Pennsyl- 
vania, let  me  say  that  the  legl.slative  his- 
tory was  fairly  well  established  In  this 
matter  on  February  19  in  the  Congres- 
sional Record  on  page  3898  in  the  col- 
loquy I  engarred  in  with  the  gentleman 
from  Georgia  'Mr.  Brinkley).  I  would 
refer  the  gentleman  to  that. 

In  addition  I  would  suggest  to  the  gen- 
tleman that  this  has  been  a  provision 
of  law  under  which  the  Economic  Devel- 
opment Administration  has  carried  on 
its  programs  since  1966.  They  surely 
have  developed  some  criteria  which 
ought  to  be  helpftil  and  usable  in  the 
administration  of  the  program. 

Mr.  MYERS  of  Pennsylvania.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  his  response,  and  If 
I  may  ask  one  further  question,  then.  In 
regard  to  this,  are  there  any  indications 
of  abuses  with  that  provision  In  the  Eco- 
nomic Development  Administration  that 
we  should  be  expressly  concerned  over 
here,  or  has  it  worked  well  In  its  applica- 
tion? 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  I  would  Just  say  cate- 
gorically in  response  to  that  Inquiry  that. 
a.s  chairman  of  the  Investigations  and 
Review  Subcommitee  of  our  Committee 


on  Public  Work.';  and  Tran.sportation. 
which  has  had  purview  and  jurisdiction 
over  the  administration  iif  the  F'conomic 
Development  Administration's  program 
for  all  these  years.  I  am  not  aware  of  a 
single  allegation,  let  alone  proof,  tliat 
any  abuse  has  occurred  in  that  regard 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman has  again  expired. 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  I  yield  the  gentleman 
from  Penrisylvania  1  additional  minute. 

Mr.  MYERS  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  tliank  the  gentleman  for 
his  response  in  clarifying  this  particular 
concern  that  I  have. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  once  again  urge  my 
colleagues  to  continue  to  support  the 
House  on  Its  position  on  these  problems 
on  public  works  and  to  use  all  the  influ- 
ence that  the  House  conferees  can  exert 
in  the  conference  wltli  the  other  body  in 
order  to  maintain  the  objective  of  this 
bill  as  it  is  in  the  Hoiase  today. 

I  urge  support  of  this  legislation. 

Mr.  HAMMERSCHMIDT.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  yield  1  minute  to  the  gentle- 
woman from  New  Jersev.  Mrs.  Fenwick. 

Mrs.  FENWICK.  I  tiiank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  am  ardently  In  sup- 
port of  this  bill,  and  I  hke  the  descrip- 
tion given  by  an  earlier  speaker  of  a 
tight,  short,  sensible  bill  that  confines 
Itself  to  two  things:  One,  the  tragic  un- 
employment— and  it  is  tragic  where  it 
exists — and,  two,  the  understanding  of 
the  public  that  we  have  got  to  address 
ourselves  with  a  minimum  of  bureau- 
cratic and  administrative  costs  to  tlie 
problems  of  this  country.  I  think  that 
the  prudence  and  tight  construction  of 
the  bill  exemplifies  those  two  things.  I 
compliment  the  committee  that  pro- 
duced it. 

Mr.  HAMMERSCHMIDT.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  have  no  further  requests  for  time. 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  Mr.  Chairman,  for  pur- 
poses of  developing  additional  legisla- 
tive history,  I  yield  2  minutes  to  the 
gentlewoman  from  Mao'land  (Mrs. 
Spellman)  . 

Mrs.  SPELLMAN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
would  like  to  enter  into  a  colloquy  with 
the  Chairman.  In  my  county.  Prince 
Georges  County,  we  have  pockets  of 
unemployment.  Although  the  county  as 
a  whole  might  not  qualify  under  this  bill, 
there  certainly  are  areas  which  definitely 
would  qualify.  I  wpuld  like  to  ask  the 
Chairman  if  It  is  possible,  because  we 
would  be  drawing  on  oeople  within  these 
pockets,  to  use  these  funds  for  a  jail 
which  will  be  built  outside  of  these 
pockets  of  unemployment  but  which 
would  be  located  in  the  county  seat. 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  If  the  gentlewoman  will 
yield,  the  answer  to  the  gentlewoman's 
question  is  emphatically,  "Yes."  I  direct 
her  attention  to  the  language  italicized 
In  the  conunittee  priiit  of  the  bill  on 
page  7  which  provides  that  grants  made 
to  local  governments  based  upon  the 
unemployment  rate  of  a  community  or 
neighborhood  within  their  jurisdiction 
must  be  for  projects  of  direct  benefit  to. 
or  provide  employment  for,  unemployed 
persons  who  are  residents  of  that  com- 
munity or  neighborhood. 

It  makes  no  requirement  that  the 
project   be   physically    located    in    that 


community  or  neighborhood.  Therefore, 
the  project  would  not  have  to  neces- 
sarily be  constructed  within  the  confines 
of  the  neighborhood  so  long  as  it  pro- 
vided opportunities  for  employment  to 
unemployed  persons  who  reside  tliere. 

Mrs.  SPELLMAN  I  thank  the  Chair- 
man. Very  good  In  that  ca.se  I  feel  secure 
that  the  8.8  percent  unemplo.vment  in 
the  College  Park  area,  or  the  8  8  percent 
unemployment  in  the  urea  ot  our  county 
which  borders  on  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia, would  make  it  ix),sslble  for  the 
county  to  be  eligible  for  these  funds 
which  would  be  used  for  the  jail  In  Upper 
Marlboro. 

Mr.  WRIGHT  Under  the  circum- 
stances as  desrrll>ed  by  the  cerstlewoman 
from  Marjiand,  the  answer  Is  yes 

Mrs.  SPELLMAN.  I  tliank  tlie  Chair- 
man. 

Mr.  WRIGHT  Mr.  Chairman.  I  have 
no  further  requests  for  time. 

Mr.  HAMMERSCHMIDT  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  yield  myself  1  additional  minute. 

Mr.  B.^UMAN  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield '' 

Mr.  HAMMERSCHMinr  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Mar>!and. 

Mr.  BAUMAN.  I  thank  the  genUenian 
for  yielding. 

The  Republican  Conference  in  Inform- 
ing Members  on  this  side  of  the  aisle  of 
the  admini.'^tration's  position  on  this  bill 
said  the  Director  of  the  OMB  has  stated 
that  he  will  recommend  a  veto  of  this 
bill  If  it  passes  in  its  present  form  He 
cites  similar  arguments  which  were 
raised  against  the  prior  bill.  H.R.  .5247. 
last  February — mainly  that  the  job.s 
would  be  at  a  very  high  cost  on  a  per 
job  basis,  and  that  many  of  them  could 
not  be  realized  in  the  .short  time  the  bill 
envisions.  These  are  the  objectloas  that 
caused  the  President  to  veto  the  original 
bill.  Before  we  go  through  another  ma- 
jor battle,  does  the  gentleman  happen  to 
know  what  the  administration's  position 
Ls  on  this  particular  piece  of  legislation' 

Mr.  HAMMERSCHlvnDT.  I  do  not 
think  we  have  a  formal  statement  of  the 
administration's  position,  but  the  bill 
that  was  vetoed  is  subst^antially  different 
from  this  particular  bill  that  pa.s.-^ed  by 
a  majority  of  approximately  4  to  1  the 
last  time.  It  was  chanced  in  conference. 
and  then,  of  course,  that  was  the  biE 
that  the  President  vetoed.  But  I  cannot 
respond  with  definite  as.surance  to  what 
the  administration's  position  is. 

Mr.  BAUNLAN  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield  further,  there  does  exist  however, 
the  po.ssibllitv  of  a  veto? 

Mr.  HAMMERSCHMIDT  There  is  a 
pos.slbility. 

Tlie  CHAIRMAN.  Tlie  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman has  expired. 

Mr.  DOMINICK  V  DANIELS  Mr 
Chairman.  I  rise  In  supnort  of  H  R 
12972.  the  Locil  Public  Works  Employ- 
ment Act 

This  leglsl.Ttion  authorizes  $2.5  billion 
through  September  30.  1977.  for  100- 
percent  grants  by  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce to  State  and  local  governments  for 
local  public  works  that  can  be  started 
within  90  days  Projects  that  would  be 
eligible  for  funding  Include  construction 
and  improvements  of  mimlclpal  offices 
courthouses,  libraries,  schools,  police  and 
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fire  stations,  detention  facilities,  water 
and  sewage  treatment  facilities,  water 
and  sewer  lines,  streets  and  roads,  rec- 
reational facilitie.s.  convention  and  civic 
centers,  mu.seums.  and  health,  education, 
and  social  service  facilities 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  am  sure  that  my  col- 
leagues can  see  .somewhere  in  this  list 
of  categoric^,  projects  that  would  be  very 
useful  for  tlie  communities  m  their  con- 
gressional districts.  Further,  the  bill  has 
been  designed  to  provide  a  quick  fix  for 
our  unemployment  problem  by  providing 
that  public  works  projects  will  only  be 
eligible  for  funding  under  this  program 
If  they  can  be  sUirted  within  90  days. 
Further,  project  applications  mast  be 
acted  upon  within  60  days  of  receipt.  The 
bill  further  requires  that  priority  be 
given  to  local  government  projects  and 
to  areas  of  high  unemployment  ha.sed 
upon  an  established  formula. 

Mr,  Chairman,  as  my  colleagues  well 
know,  this  bill  represents  a  compromise 
on  the  original  legislation  pas.sed  by  the 
House  which  would  have  provided  $6  2 
billion  in  funding  for  local  public  works 
and  antirecession  revenue  sharinc.  The 
original  bill  was  vetoed  by  the  President, 
and  although  the  House  successfullv 
overrode  his  veto,  the  Senate  sustained 
It  on  February  19. 

There  is  .some  talk  that  the  President 
intends  to  veto  this  bill   as  well. 

I  certainly  hojie  that  these  rumors 
prove  to  be  baseless  The  President  serves 
neither  his  own  interests  nor  the  inter- 
ests of  his  political  party  bv  ignoring 
the  realities  of  unemployment,  urban 
deterioration,  and  the  community  devel- 
opment objectives  of  municipalities  all 
around  the  Nation. 

Mr.  Chairman,  leadir.?  economists 
have  agreed  that  even  though  the  econ- 
omy IS  recovering;  at  a  slow  but  sure 
pace,  it  is  very  unlikely  that  unemploy- 
ment levels  will  drop  .significantly  below^  7 
percent  Himdreds  of  thousands  of  job- 
less Americans  who  have  exhausted  their 
unemplo'-ment  compensation  benefits 
must  now  re.sort  to  welfare. 

Mr  Chairman,  we  have  in  this  coun- 
try- a  situation  in  which  many,  many 
people  are  jobless,  and  yet  there  are 
manv  jobs  that  need  to  be  done.  This  bill 
is  a  mechanism  to  make  sure  that  tiiese 
two  factors  are  joined  to  produce  posi- 
tive results  not  only  for  people,  but  for 
communities  as  well.  It  is  the  heieht  of 
folly  to  perpetuate  a  myth  that  keeping 
people  unemployed  costs  less  than  fi- 
nancing public  programs  to  put  them 
back  to  work.  This  is  utter  non.sense  and 
the  arguments  supporting  the  efficacy  of 
public  ser\dce  jobs  and  public  works  em- 
plojTnent  projects  have  been  articulated 
so  many  times  that  I  will  not  go  into 
them  again  at  this  time  The  simple  fact 
of  the  matter  remains  that  unemploy- 
ment costs  this  country  billions  of 
dollars,  not  only  in  the  compensation 
payments  that  are  paid  out  to  the  job- 
less, and  welfare  costs  and  food  stamps, 
but  also  in  lost  productivity. 

Mr  Chairman,  the  administration  ap- 
proach would  literally  institutionalize 
unemplo>Tnent  in  this  countn'.  This 
Congress,  as  the  servant  of  the  .American 
people,  cannot  allow  this  to  happen.  This 
Is  why  we  must  pass  this  bill,  and  work 


with  our  Senate  colleagues  to  make  sure 
that  it  is  enacted  into  law.  Our  colleagues 
on  the  Public  Works  and  Transjwrtation 
Committee  have  labored  long  and  hard 
and  tirelessly  to  develop  this  compromise 
legislation  They  deserve  our  hearty  com- 
mendation and  our  votes  of  approval  for 
the  fine  bill  they  have  developed. 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  in 
support  of  the  Local  Pubhc  Works  Capi- 
tal Development  and  Investment  Act — 
H.R.  12972.  I  speak  in  support  of  this 
legislation  a.s  I  did  on  three  occasions 
during  the  Hou.se  consideration  of  the 
vetoed  public  works  bill  iH.R.  5247  ' . 

I  am  a  cosponsor  of  this  bill  as  I  was 
a  cosponsor  of  the  vetoed  legislation  and 
worked  hard  for  its  original  passage  and 
the  override  attempt  of  the  President's 
February  13.  1976.  veto  I  am  pleased  to 
note  that  this  Chamber  voted  to  over- 
ride by  a  tremendous  majority  of  319  to 
98.  Unfortunately,  the  other  Chamber 
failed  to  override  by  three  votes. 

The  bill  before  us  should  be  very  fa- 
miliar to  all  of  us.  It  is  the  virtually  un- 
touched title  I  of  the  vetoed  legislation. 

Time  and  time  again.  I  have  stood  on 
this  floor  advocating  the  rejuvenation  of 
programs  such  as  the  Works  Projects  Ad- 
ministration, WPA,  during  the  late  thir- 
ties and  early  forties.  My  reason  for  sup- 
])ort  of  these  programs  is  the  plain  and 
simple  fact  that  when  projects  are  con- 
cluded we  have  a  tangible  and  substan- 
tial remaining  benefit.  For  example,  the 
WPA  program  produced  19.000  schools, 
hospitals,  and  Federal  buildings  that  are 
still  in  use  today.  I  am  pleased  to  note 
that  another  similar  program — Youth 
Conservation  Corps — has  been  funded  by 
the  House  Interior  Appropriations  Sub- 
committee at  a  level  of  $28.7  million.  I 
was  a  cosponsor  of  the  legislation  that 
set  up  the  program.  This  program  based 
upon  the  old  Civil  Conservation  Corps — 
CCC — of  the  late  thirties  and  early  for- 
ties will  create  constructive  emplojinent 
for  our  Nation's  youth  in  building  and 
maintaining  various  environmental  proj- 
ects. This  is  the  direction  we  must  head 
toward.  Make-work  jobs  are  not  the  an- 
swer, if  we  must  do  it  in  a  manner  that 
will  benefit  both  the  Federal  Government 
and  the  employee.  The  bill  before  us  will 
do  just  that.  It  will  create  meaningful 
construction  jobs  where  various  buildmg 
skills  can  be  developed.  When  the  pro- 
gram is  concluded,  we  will  have  schools, 
hospitals,  bridges,  and  Federal  buildings 
to  sen'e  as  a  lasting  benefit  of  the  pro- 
gram. 

The  national  unemployment  rate  re- 
mains unchanged  at  7.5  percent  How- 
ever, there  are  ix)ckets  of  unemployment 
that  arc  grossly  in  excess  of  that  figure.  I 
have  a  labor  market  in  my  own  district 
where  unemployment  has  remained  at 
a  14.7-percent  level.  This  must  not  con- 
tinue. The  legislation  before  us  will  serve 
as  a  step  in  the  right  direction  toward 
restructuring  our  whole  Federal  employ- 
ment assistance  program. 

The  funding  level  in  this  bill  is  the 
.same  as  title  I  of  the  vetoed  bill.  $2  5  bil- 
lion. The  legislation  goes  into  effect  as 
soon  as  the  national  tmemployment  level 
exceeds  6.5  percent  for  3  consecutive 
months.  Exactly  70  percent  of  the  funds 
will  go  to  areas  that  exceed  the  national 


unemployment  rate  while  the  remaining" 
30  percent  wiU  go  to  areas  m  excess  of 
6.5  percent  unemplo\inent.  but  less  than 
the  national  rate. 

This  legislation  is  not  the  ultimate 
cure-all.  but  it  is  a  positive  response  to 
the  unemployment  situation.  The  legisla- 
tion provides  100  percent  Federal  fund- 
ing to  the  State  and  local  public  works 
projects  Such  as  parks,  bridges,  court- 
houses, libraries,  roads,  and  schools. 
These  would  be  projects  on  which  the 
taxpayer  could  see  a  return  on  his  Invest- 
ment, and  it  is  high  time  that  the  tax- 
payer fortimate  enough  to  have  em- 
ployment begins  to  realize  a  substantial 
return  on  his  tax  dollar. 

In  Massachusetts  alone,  the  WPA  built 
4.000  public  buildings.  65  stadiums,  565 
acres  of  parks,  and  476  acres  of  athletic 
fields.  This  was  almost  40  years  ago  Then 
buildings  and  others  need  repairs.  The 
funds  in  this  biU  will  provide  a  means 
to  renovate  and  rehabilitate  existing 
facilities. 

Fellow  Members,  each  month  almost 
200.000  Americans  exhaust  their  unem- 
plov-ment  entitlement.  The  unemploy- 
ment compensation  accoimts  in  over  20 
States  are  bankrupt  and  borrowing  on 
the  Federal  Treasury.  The  Bureau  of 
Labor  Statistics  predicts  un&mplo>Tnent 
to  remam  in  excess  of  6.5  percent  nation- 
wide through  fiscal  year  1978.  This  legis- 
lation will  go  into  action  almost  immedi- 
ately after  signed  into  law.  Projects  will 
be  funded  if  on-site  labor  c&n  begin  m 
90  days.  Further,  the  Department  of 
Commerce  must  act  on  all  application 
grants  within  60  days  of  receipt.  It  is 
clear  that  this  legislation  is  designed 
to  serve  an  immediate  and  important 
need. 

The  Director  of  the  Executive  Office  of 
Management  and  Budget  advises  he  will 
recommend  that  the  President  veto  this 
legislation. 

It  is  my  hope  that  the  House  will  an- 
swer that  veto  with  the  same  opposition 
that  was  displayed  on  February  19.  1976, 
during  the  vote  on  the  override. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  must  continue  to 
realize  the  disturbingly  great  nimiber  of 
unemployed  persons  and  the  need  for 
Federal  legislation  to  meet  their  needs. 
The  support  for  this  legislation  must  re- 
main constant,  especialiv  through  an 
override  which  seems  imminent.  As  I 
said  in  my  closing  remarks  on  the  over- 
ride of  the  vetoed  bill,  this  is  a  badly 
needed  practical  economic  stimulant  and 
a  sound  investment  in  improving  the 
quality  of  life  for  all  Americans.  I  urge 
my  colleagues  to  support  this  legislation. 

Thank  you.  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  LEGGETT.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
issue  before  us  as  we  take  up  the  latest 
public  works  bUl— H.R.  12972— is  not 
fundamentally  different  from  the  one 
we  faced  last  February  with  H.R.  5247. 
the  public  works  employment  bill  vetoed 
by  the  President.  That  issue  is  whether 
Federal  support  of  State  and  local  public 
works  programs  can  ser\e  as  an  appro- 
priate vehicle  to  alleviate,  in  both  the 
public  and  the  private  sectors,  the  Na- 
tion's unemployment  problem. 

We  should  be  clear,  also,  that  the  eco- 
nomic situation  facing  us  has  not 
changed  basically  either.  While  the  eco- 
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nomlc  news  has  improved  In  neent 
months,  the  unemployment  problem  has 
not  gone  away.  Although  the  unemploy- 
ment rate  has  come  down  somewhat,  In 
April,  it  was  still  upward  of  7.5  percent. 
And  the  construction  Industry  has  a  rate 
of  over  15  percent,  wh!  ch  is  twice  the 
overall  national  average- 
To  those  who  assert  Jiat  we  do  not 
need  this  bill  because  u  lemployment  is 
coming  down,  I  say  tha  ;  these  rates  of 
unemployment  are  still  far  too  high — 
unacceptably  high  I  bel:  ;ve  the  need  for 
a  public  works  program  sriented  toward 
cutting  imemployment  i:  almost  as  great 
as  it  was  when  we  pas  ed  the  original 
version  of  this  bill  lasl  May. 

H.R.  12972  does  not  dd  everything  that 
I  think  should  be  dona  in  this  area.  It 
excludes  important  provisions  of  the 
final  version  of  H.R.  5147.  on  which  we 
in  the  House  overrode!  the  Presidential 
veto  on  the  19th  of  February. 

The  major  element  which  our  com- 
mittee has  left  out  of  HR  12972— doubt- 
less in  the  interest  of  overcoming  the 
veto  threat.— was  title  II  of  H.R.  5247. 
which  would  have  provided  emergency 
countercyclical  aid  to  State  and  local 
governments  to  enable  them  to  cope  with 
the  financial  squeeze  brought  on  by  the 
combination  of  recession  and  inflation. 
That  section  would  have  provided  over 
$1.5  billion  of  grants  to  States  and  local- 
ities over  a  period  of  five  calendar  quar- 
ters. The  aim  was  to  promote  economic 
recovery  by  helping  State  and  local  gov- 
ernments maintain  existing  levels  of 
services  and  employment  without  raising 
taxes.  Regrettably,  however,  this  section 
appears  to  have  been  the  blgpest  factor 
in  the  Presidential  veto  of  H.R.  5247. 

I  find  it  noteworthy,  though,  that  the 
Senate  has  retained  thLs  program  in  its 
latest  public  works  bill.  S.  3201.  which 
passed  April  13,  would  authorize  anti- 
recessionary grants  to  States  and  locali- 
ties totaling  up  to  $1,375  bUlion  over  the 
period  of  the  five  calendar  quarters  start- 
ing on  July  1.  Thus  it  Ls  apparent  that 
we  may  well  have  to  deal  with  this  par- 
ticular issue  once  again  when  the  bill 
comes  before  us  in  final  form. 

I  want  to  emphasize,  however,  that  to 
state  that  H  R  12972  excludes  valuable 
features  of  the  vetoed  legislation  Ls  not 
to  denigrate  the  bill  before  us.  The  cur- 
rent bill  is,  in  fact,  substantially  the 
same  as  the  one  we  pasvsed  in  May  of 
1975.  It  may  not  do  everything  It  could, 
but  It  is  stUl  important. 

H.R.  12972  has  two  purposes.  It  Is  de- 
signed to  alleviate  our  nationwide  unem- 
ployment problem,  and  to  provide  a  dose 
of  economic  stimulus  by  helping  States 
and  localities  build  needed  public  facil- 
ities. The  bill  would  authorize  a  total  of 
$2.5  billion,  to  be  available  through  Sep- 
tember 30.  1977.  The  funds  would  pro- 
vide grants  to  States  and  localities  of  up 
to  100  percent  of  the  cost  of  construc- 
tion, repairs,  and  other  improvements  of 
local  facilities. 

A  key  feature  of  the  bUl  is  its  emphasis 
on  assisting  the  areas  most  afflicted  by 
unemplo>Tnent.  It  provides  that,  so  long 
a.s  the  national  unemployment  rate  is  6.5 
percent  or  more,  first  priority  must  go  to 
jurisdictions  with  unemploj-Tnent  greater 
than  the  national  rate.  Seventy  percent 


of  the  funds  appropnat-ed  pursuant  to 
the  bill  would  go  to  projects  ni  areas 
meeting  this  criterion.  Moreover,  second 
priority  in  funding  projects  would  go  to 
areas  with  unemployment  above  6  5  per- 
cent but  below  the  national  rat«  And  In 
promulgating  regulations,  the  Secretar>' 
would  be  required  to  give  consideration 
to  areas  witli  relatively  low  overall  un- 
employment but  a  high  rate  of  unem- 
ployment in  the  construction  industry. 
Furthermore,  a  fairly  wide  dispersal  of 
the  funds  across  the  country  would  be 
a.ssured  by  the  provision  that  at  least 
half  of  1  percent,  but  no  more  than  10 
percent,  of  the  funds  appropriated  could 
be  granted  within  any  one  State. 

Another  major  facet  of  the  bill  is  the 
emphasis  on  avoiding  the  long  lag  time 
often  associated  with  public  works  proj- 
ects in  the  past.  The  btU  provides  that 
applications  must  be  acted  upon  by  the 
administrative  agency  witliin  60  days  of 
receipt,  and  that  a  project  must  be 
started  within  90  days  of  approval  if  Fed- 
eral funds  are  available.  It  is  clear  that 
this  bill  is  designed  to  support  projects 
which  the  communities  of  the  Nation 
have  plarmed  for  some  time  but  have 
been  unable  to  finance.  The  aim  is  to 
meet  the  long  delayed,  rather  than  the 
prospective  future,  public  works  needs  of 
Uie  Nation. 

Mr.  Chairman,  let  me  conclude  by  ob- 
serving that  this  bill  contains  provisions 
which  make  it  especially  worthy  of  our 
support.  It  is  designed  to  have  maxi- 
mum effect  in  areas  of  high  unemploy- 
ment, and  the  aim  is  to  get  this  program 
into  operation  quickly.  I  think  this  bill 
is  a  key  part  of  the  program  we  need  to 
move  the  Nation  along  the  road  toward 
full  economic  recovery.  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  .support  it  on  that  basis. 

Mr.  DRINAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would 
like  to  lend  my  strong  support  to  the 
Local  Public  Works  Employment  Act, 
H.R.  12972.  a  bill  which  promises  to  pro- 
vide a  badly  needed  stimulus  to  the  Na- 
tion's economy.  The  present  administra- 
tion would  lead  us  to  beheve  that  tlie  up- 
turn in  the  economy  which  we  have  ex- 
perienced lately  has  signaled  an  end  to 
our  economic  woes.  But  we  are  a  long 
way  from  prosperity,  and  without  the 
passage  of  .such  bills  as  H.R.  12972,  we 
will  endanger  what  few  gains  we  have 
registered  so  far. 

I  am  truly  appalled  that  the  adminis- 
tration seems  willing  to  endure  a  con- 
tinued unemployment  rate  of  well  over 
7  percent.  This  means  that  over  7  mil- 
lion people  are  out  of  work,  a  figure 
which  no  longer  seems  to  disturb  the 
President.  For  if  it  did,  the  President's 
economic  program  would  respond  to  our 
Nation's  continuing  economic  problems 
in  a  more  forceful  and  deliberate  man- 
ner. 

While  the  national  unemployment 
rate  exceeds  7  percent.  Mr.  Chairman, 
the  joblessness  percentage  Is  even  higher 
in  my  home  State  of  Massachu.-^etts. 
There.  unemplojTnent  has  continued  to 
hover  around  the  10-percent  mark,  with 
many  major  labor  areas  afflicted  witli 
13-percent  unemployment  rates.  The  in- 
credible hardships  which  these  statis- 
tics impose  on  my  constituents  and  oUier 
Massachusetts  residents  is  true  cause  for 
reflection,  and  It  disturbs  me  that  the 


administration  Is  so  wiiliim-  to  let  these 
problems  go  unaddre.s.><r'd. 

Let  us  look  at  the  tremendous  cost  of 
the  Presidents  ill-advLsed  economic  pro- 
gram. Even  if  the  United  States  is  able 
to  sustain  the  present  rate  of  economic 
recovery  for  the  rest  of  this  decade,  the 
cumulative  cost  of  the  present  recession 
will  approach  $1  trillion  by  1980.  Each 
1  percentage  point  of  excess  unemploy- 
ment reduces  Federal  tax  rccelpLs  $12  to 
$13  billion  and  adds  at  least  $4  to  $5  bil- 
lion in  spending  for  unemplo.vment  com- 
pensation and  other  recession-induced 
costs  such  as  food  stamps  and  welfare. 
To  this  must  be  added  similarly  hea\7 
costs  to  State  and  local  government 
budgets. 

The  bill  which  we  consider  today  Is  one 
of  the  many  which  the  President  has 
vetoed  in  this  session  of  tlie  Congress. 
The  original  Public  Works  Employment 
Act.  H.R.  5247,  was  initially  considered  in 
January  of  this  year,  and  passed  the 
House  by  an  overwhelming  margin.  The 
House  did  override  the  Presidents  veto 
in  February,  but  the  Senate  failed  to 
muster  the  required  two-thirds  margin 
by  just  a  few  votes.  In  this  vote  today, 
however,  it  is  my  hope  that  the  House 
"sends  a  message"  to  President  Ford  that 
the  Congress  will  no  longer  stand  for 
this  prevailing  high  unemployment  rate. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  estimated  that  the 
Local  Public  Works  Employment  Act  will 
create,  directly  or  indirectly.  250.000 
jobs.  Tlie  blU  would  authorize  $2.5  billion 
through  the  end  of  fiscal  year  1977  for 
grants  to  State  and  local  governments 
for  construction,  renovation,  repair,  or 
other  improvement  of  local  public  works 
projects. 

The  Secrctarj-  of  Commerce  would  b€ 
autliorized  to  make  100  percent  grants 
to  State  and  local  govenunents  for  public 
works  that  can  be  started  within  90  days. 
The  projects  ehgible  for  funding  would 
include,  but  not  be  limited  to,  construc- 
tion and  Improvement  of  municipal 
offices,  courthouses,  libraries,  schools, 
police  and  fire  stations,  water  and  sewage 
treatment  facilities,  streets  and  roads, 
recreational  facilities,  and  healtJi.  educa- 
tion, and  social  service  facilities.  Tlie  bill 
is  designed  to  avoid  the  lag  time  some- 
times associated  with  public  works  pro- 
grams by  requiring  that  only  projects 
that  can  be  started  within  90  days  would 
be  eligible.  To  expedite  further  the  grant 
process,  project  applications  must  be 
acted  upon  within  60  days  of  receipt 

H.R.  12972  mandates  that  priority  be 
given  to  local  government  projects  and 
to  areas  of  high  unemployment  based  on 
the  following  formula.  When  the  national 
unemployment  is  6.5  percent  or  more, 
fii-st  priority  would  be  given  to  applica- 
tions submitted  by  States  or  local  gov- 
ernments having  unemployment  rates 
above  the  national  rate.  Second  priority 
would  be  given  to  areas  with  rates  above 
6.5  percent  but  below  the  national  rate. 
Seventy  percent  of  funds  appropriated 
would  go  to  projects  in  areas  with  un- 
employment above  tlie  national  rate 

I  am  very  pleased,  Mr.  Chairman,  that 
this  bill  target*  those  very  high  imem- 
ployment areas  as  preferred  beneficiane.'s 
under  this  act  Witliout  targeted  pro- 
grams like  this,  we  may  be  unable  to  put 
forth    the   kind   of    economic   stimulus 
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which  is  really  needed  by  those  areas 
which  are  so  hard  pre.s.'^ed  by  unemploy- 
ment. 

I  am  in  lull  .support  of  tliis  legislation. 
and  I  call  upon  my  colleagues  to  bring 
their  overwhelming  support  to  H.R. 
12972.  The  country  should  not  be  tied  to 
the  administrations  timidity  in  dealing 
with  unemployment  ami  the  economy  If 
we  are  to  sustain  our  i-uesent  recovei-y 
and  really  get  Aincrica  back  to  work,  tlie 
Congress  will  have  to  take  the  initiative 
in  enacting  significant  economic  meas- 
ures such  as  the  Local  Pubhc  Worics 
Employment  Act  which  is  t>efore  us 
today.    

Mr.  OTTINGEH.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rL'^e 
to  extend  my  strong  support  to  H.R. 
12972.  the  Local  Public  Works  Capital 
Development  and  Investment  Act  of 
1976.  Nearly  5  montlis  after  this  House 
pa5,sed  the  conference  report  on  H.R. 
5247,  there  are  siill  over  8  million  able- 
bodied  Americans  anxiously  looking  for 
work  and  the  Ford  adminbtration  has 
failed  to  offer  this  Nation  a  jobs  program. 

I  believe  that  the  Congress  has  gone 
the  extra  mile  on  this  legislation.  We 
have  tapered  it  in  many  respects  to  meet 
a  host  of  Presidential  objection.s  and  we 
have  cut  the  cost  of  the  original  title  I  by 
one-half.  I  think  it  is  clear  that  Congress, 
despite  the  executive  branch's  intransi- 
gence. Is  willing  to  compromise  for  the 
t)enefit  of  the  American  people  if  it 
means  putting  some  of  thcj.se  men  and 
women  back  to  work  and  getting  our 
economy  moving  again. 

Tlie  report  which  accompanies  this  bill 
points  out  quite  well  what  tlie  costs  of 
unemployment  are — some  $17  billion  Tcr 
each  percentage  point  that  unemploy- 
ment increases.  These  costs  are  reflected 
not  only  in  falling  tax  revenues  but  in 
added  food  stamp,  welfare,  and  unem- 
ployment compensation  expenditures.  Of 
course,  this  does  not  begin  to  mention  the 
human  tragedy  and  the  incredible  waste 
of  our  hiunan  resources  which  massive 
unemployment  involves.  Joblessness  in 
the  construction  industry  Is  o\er  In  per- 
cent, twice  the  national  average,  and  it 
reaches  as  high  as  50  percent  in  some 
sectors  of  that  industr>-.  In  my  own 
county  of  Westchester,  N.Y.,  unemploy- 
ment in  the  construction  trades  has  been 
variously  estimated  at  30  to  40  jiercent 
generally,  while  there  are  17.000  carpen- 
ters out  of  work  and  unemploj-ment 
among  laborers  has  reached  70  percent. 

In  my  view,  the  Ford  administration 
broke  faith  with  local  governments  and 
local  ofBcials  throughout  the  Nation  thi.^- 
year  when  he  vetoed  H.R.  5247  at  the 
same  time  he  spoke  of  reducing  unem- 
ployment. The  tremendous  tragedy 
which  our  Nation's  workers  suffered  as 
a  result  can  be  redres.sed  in  part  through 
the  measure  we  have  before  us  today. 

As  an  early  and  strong  supporter  of  the 
bill  we  previously  passed,  and  a  cospon- 
sor  of  the  one  we  have  before  us  today. 
I  urge  everj-  Member  tn  ioin  in  support  of 
H.R.  12972.  and  hope  that  the  President 
will  give  his  support  to  this  bill,  as  well 
I  waul  tc  commend  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  Pubhc  Works  Commit- 
tee. Congressman  Bob  Jones,  and  all  the 
members  of  that  committee,  for  moving 
sVpifUy  in  reporting  this  legislation. 


Mr.  JOHNSON  of  California.  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  rise  in  support  of  H.R.  12972 
the  Local  Public  Works  Capital  Develop- 
ment and  Investment  Act  of  1976. 

The  economic  outlook  today  is  not 
much  better  Uian  it  was  a  year  ago  when 
this  body  passed  by  a  large  margin  a 
similar  bill  which  was  later  vetoed.  Our 
latest  unemployment  figures  show  over 
7  million  Americans  are  out  of  work — 
7.5  nerccnt  of  our  entire  labor  force.  This 
is  not  taking  into  account  those  persons 
who  have  drop(>ed  completely  from  the 
rolls  of  tho.se  looking  for  a  job,  too  dis- 
couraged by  the  prospect  of  failure. 

UnemploymeJit  itself  has  a  staggering 
cost.  Implicitly,  this  :s  felt  m  lost  na- 
tional production  and  decreasing  tax 
revenues.  Explicitly,  we  will  expend  bil- 
lions this  year  lor  imemployment  bene- 
fit programs  such  as  unemployment  In- 
surance, food  stamps,  welfare,  public 
service  employment,  and  the  like.  Studies 
supKC.-t  that  lor  every  percentage  point 
of  unemployment  in  excess  of  4  per- 
cent, there  Is  a  resultant  increase  of  S2 
bUlion  in  Government  expenditures  :or 
such  services,  as  well  as  a  $14  billion  de- 
crease in  Federal  tax  revenues. 

Tliese  costs  are  fixed,  and  do  not  go 
f.^.r  toward  providing  that  all-out  effort 
required  if  we  are  to  make  more  than 
just  a  passive  response  to  steadily  de- 
teriorating economic  conditions  of  tlie 
Nation.  Tills  bill  is  more  in  line  with  the 
effort  we  .should  be  making. 

The  purpose  of  tliis  bill  is  twofold;  tliat 
is.  while  combating  high  unemployment, 
basically  by  stimulating  activity  in  the 
construction  and  construction-related 
industries.  H.R.  12972  would  al.so  .stimu- 
late national  economic  activity  by  a.s- 
sisting  State  and  local  governments 
in  the  construction  of  needed  local  pub- 
lic facilities.  It  would  do  thl';  by  provid- 
ing up  to  $2.5  billion  in  direct,  100  per- 
cent Federal  grants  to  State  and  local 
governments. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  seems  a  bit  ironic 
that  at  a  time  when  some  7  miUion  work- 
ers are  jobless,  many  cities  and  towns 
across  the  Nation  are  .sitting  on  a  huge 
backlog  of  needed  public  works  projects, 
projects  which,  if  initiated,  would  create 
a  number  of  jobs  while  providing  long- 
lasting  public  facihties.  In  short.  H.R. 
12972  would  go  far  toward  amending  this 
situation. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  but  that  $2.5 
billion  IS  a  large  expenditure,  especially 
at  a  time  when  caution  in  Government 
spending  Is  required.  Yet,  by  providing 
funds  for  such  projects  as  storm  drain- 
age systems,  sidewalk  and  street  im- 
provement, library,  school  and  commu- 
nity building  construction,  this  program 
would  create  an  estimated  125.000  jobs 
immediately.  With  the  creation  of  each 
new  job.  there  would  be  a  multipher  ef- 
fect, involving  all  the  backup  forces  in- 
volved in  public  works  construction.  Un- 
like unemployment  benefit  programs. 
this  job-creating  program  would  increase 
tax  revenues  and  national  production 
while  decreasing  the  fixed  costs  a.sso- 
ciated  with  the  benefit  programs. 

It  Is  estimated  that  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment would  recoup  practically  the 
entire  cost  of  this  program  in  a  relatively 
short  time  through   additional  Federal 


revenues  arising  from  this  increase  in 
production.  Yet.  none  of  these  estimates 
include  the  very  real  benefits,  however 
immeasurable  m  dollars  and  cents,  that 
will  be  realized  by  the  residents  of  count- 
less local  communities  across  the  country 
who  will  enjoy  the  use  of  these  needed 
public  facihties. 

The  "Dill  is  a  good  investment  in  our 
Nation's  future.  Lessening  immediately 
the  severe  unemplojTnent  suffered  by 
most  of  the  Nation's  communities,  while 
at  the  same  time  providing  for  the  con- 
struction of  badly  needed  public  facili- 
ties, this  measure  goes  far  toward  pro- 
viding that  corrective  action  so  neces- 
sary if  the  Nation  is  to  see  its  way  out  of 
its  very  gevere  economic  ills. 

I  strongly  encourage  my  colleagues  to 
.support  this  measure. 

Mr.  BADELLO.  Mr  Chairman,  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  H.R.  12972.  the  Local  Pubhc 
Works  Capital  Development  and  Invest- 
ment Act  of  1976.  I  hope  that  the  House 
will  act  speedily  and  fa\orably  on  this 
biU.  The  measure  is  expected  to  create 
250.000  jobs  through  the  allocation  of 
$2.5  billion  in  Federal  grants  to  State  and 
local  governments  for  pubhc  works  proj- 
ects. The  money  could  be  used,  among 
other  things,  to  fund  construction,  reno- 
vation, repair,  and  other  improvements 
of  public  facilities.  Projects  funded  would 
be  projects  that  have  been  planned  for 
some  time  by  the  communities,  but  have 
not  been  carried  out  because  of  lack  of 
money.  The  Secretary'  of  Commerce  is 
mandated  to  develop  regulations  for  this 
program  30  days  after  enactment  of  the 
legislation,  and  applications  for  funding 
win  have  to  be  acted  on  within  60  days. 
Due  consideration  must  be  given  in  de- 
veloping regulations  to  the  severity  and 
duration  of  unemployment  in  project 
areas:  the  extent  of  underemployment 
in  the  project  area:  and  the  extent  to 
which  the  project  will  contribute  to  the 
reduction  of  unemployment. 

The  jobs  authorized  by  this  legislation 
are  desperately  needed.  Although  there 
has  been  a  slight  improvement  In  the 
overall  national  unemployment  situa- 
tion, an  estimated  7.040.000  Americans 
are  still  unable  to  find  work.  No  improve- 
ment at  all  has  been  achieved  for  mi- 
nority group  members.  Their  overall  na- 
tional unemployment  level  rose  from  12.5 
percent  in  March  to  13  percent  in  April 
of  this  year,  and  minority  teenage  unem- 
ployment jimiped  from  35.9  to  39  per- 
cent during  the  same  period. 

Tlie  situation  of  our  large  cities  re- 
mains grim.  WhOe  national  unemploy- 
ment levels  dropped  to  7.5  percent.  New 
York  City  experienced  an  overall  unem- 
ployment level  of  10.6  percent.  Los  An- 
geles-Long Beach  one  of  10.9  percent: 
and  San  Francisco-Oakland  11.6  percent. 
Hartford.  Conn.,  remained  at  9.2  percent. 
Miami.  Fla..  at  11.5  percent,  Baltimore. 
Md.,  at  8  percent:  Boston,  Mass.,  at  10 
percent:  Detroit.  Mich.,  at  11.8  percent. 
Cincinnati.  Ohio,  at  9.9  percent,  and 
Seattle.  Wash.,  at  10.3  percent. 

Obviously,  people  in  these  cities  must 
be  helped  and  they  can  only  be  he'ped 
through  quick,  decisive  Federal  interven- 
tion and  assistance,  such  as  this  bill 
would  provide.  Our  localities  are  ready 
and    able    to    benefit    from    this    pro- 
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gram.  Numerous  capital  budget  projects 
throughout  the  Nation  have  either  been 
halted  or  postponed  for  lack  of  funds. 
In  community  planning  districts  1.  2.  and 
3  of  the  Bronx,  which  cover  a  large  por- 
tion of  my  congressional  district,  over 
S500  million  worth  of  work  on  16  schools. 
1  community  college,  1  library.  1  hospital. 
1  health  center.  2  multiservice  and 
family  service  centers.  3  parks  and 
playgrounds.  5  sewer  projects,  and  7 
projected  road  rehabilitation  programs 
will  remain  uncompleted  due  to  lack  of 
fund.s.  These  projects  have  been  ready  to 
go  for  some  time,  but  unless  Federal 
assistance  is  forthcoming  they  will  not 
be  undertaken.  New  York  City's  finan- 
cial plight  precludes  their  completion. 
They  can  be  kept  alive  only  through  the 
use  of  Federal  funds  and  the  enactment 
of  this  bill. 

Mayor  Beame  of  New  York  City,  testi- 
fymg  before  the  House  Committee  on 
Public  Works  and  Transportation  in 
favor  of  this  legislation,  supplied  statis- 
tics indicating  that  every  $100  million 
worth  of  projects  translate  into  approxi- 
mately 2.500  man-years  of  work.  Accord- 
ingly, these  $500  million  worth  of  proj- 
ects located  in  my  district  are  capable  of 
providing  12,500  man-years  of  employ- 
ment. Needs  throughout  the  city  are 
comm?nsurately  large.  And.  although  I 
have  no  comparable  national  statistics. 
I  am  sure  that  New  York  City's  situation 
is  paralleled  in  many  of  our  large  urban 
areas. 

Mr.  Chairman,  my  only  regret  con- 
cerning this  bill  is  that  It  does  not  do 
enough.  In  my  opinion,  to  be  optimally 
effective,  funding  levels  should  be  much 
higher  and  more  emphasis  should  be 
placed  on  labor-intensive  capital  works 
projects.  But  the  measure  before  us  rep- 
resents a  step  In  the  right  direction.  I 
urge  mv  colleagues  to  pass  it 

Mr.  RIEGLE.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  pas- 
sage and  enactment  of  H.R.  12972.  the 
Local  Public  Works  Capital  Development 
and  Investment  Act,  is  vital  to  the  eco- 
nomic recovery  of  our  country — and  par- 
ticularly for  recession-ravaged  States 
such  as  Michigan. 

Despite  the  recent  beginnings  of  eco- 
nomic recovery,  the  nationwide  unem- 
ployment rate  is  still  7.5  percent,  or  7  mil- 
lion people  In  my  own  State  of  Michigan, 
unemployment  is  currently  114  percent, 
or  438.000  people.  The  high  unemploy- 
ment in  my  State  has  led  to  an  unem- 
ployment compensation  debt  of  $571  mil- 
lion, a  projected  State  government  def\clt 
approaching  $300  million,  and  sharp  fall- 
off  s  In  local  tax  revenues,  thus  putting 
severe  financial  pressure  on  local  gov- 
ernment budgets.  For  example,  the  city 
of  Detroit — already  on  a  tight  budget — 
recently  announced  that  It  will  be  forced 
to  lay  off  825  police  officers  this  July  1. 

The  construction  Industry  has  borne 
the  brunt  of  this  recession,  with  unem- 
ployment rates  In  the  Industry  averaging 
over  twice  the  national  figure.  Currently, 
construction  Industry  unemployment  In 
Detroit  Is  40  percent.  In  Traverse  City, 
Mich..  61  percent:  In  Saginaw.  34  per- 
cent: In  Michigan's  Upper  Peninsula,  67 
percent.  Economists  predict  that  recov- 
ery In  the  construction  industry'  and  In 
States  such  as  Michigan  will  lag  behind 
the  national  economic  recovery. 


The  public  works  bill  would  help  deal 
with  these  problems  by  creating  250.000 
jobs  nationwide,  and  thousands  of  jobs 
In  Michigan.  The  job-creating  effects  of 
this  legislation  would  be  felt  Immedi- 
ately, since  the^lll  requires  that  on-site 
labor  begin  wluiin  90  days  after  a  proj- 
ect's approval.  Billions  of  dollars  worth 
of  useful  construction  projects  are  al- 
ready on  the  shelf,  just  waiting  for 
money  to  become  available.  This  Is  not 
"make-work"  legislation — the  bill  would 
provide  money  for  projects  our  commu- 
nities need:  libraries,  hospitals,  schools, 
recreational  facilities,  and  police  and  fire 
stations. 

Because  of  the  pressing  need  for  jobs, 
the  House  overwhelmingly  passed  a  simi- 
lar bill  3  months  ago.  But  President  Ford 
vetoed  that  bill,  and  the  Senate — with  10 
Democratic  Senators  voting  with  the 
President — failed  to  override  Ford's  veto 
by  three  votes. 

Purely  In  financial  terms,  each  extra 
1  percent  of  unemployment  costs  our 
Nation  $50  billion  In  lost  production.  $12 
billion  In  lost  tax  revenues,  and  $5  billion 
in  additional  unemployment  compensa- 
tion and  welfare  payments.  In  1976.  for 
unemployment  compensation  beneflus 
alone,  we  will  spend  over  $19  billion. 

But  the  major  Impact  of  any  recession 
Is  the  dislocation  and  destruction  of  peo- 
ple's lives.  Nothing  can  make  up  for  the 
suffering  and  humiliation  of  unemployed 
workers  who  are  unable  to  find  work, 
feed  their  families,  and  keep  up  pay- 
ments on  their  homes  and  cars.  In  many 
cases,  these  are  men  and  women  In  their 
40's  and  50's  who  fought  In  World  War 
n  and  the  Korean  war  and  have  been 
working  for  20  or  30  years.  For  the  first 
time  In  their  lives,  they  cannot  find  jobs. 
Why  are  we  devoting  our  resources  to 
Inadequate  unemployment  compensation 
payments  and  welfare  when  we  could  use 
tills  money  to  put  America  back  to  work? 

The  work  ethic  Is  still  strong  in  Amer- 
ica. The  American  people  want  to  work — 
and  there  Is  much  work  that  needs  to  be 
done.  I  call  on  the  Congress  to  respond 
to  the  American  people,  and  pass  H.R. 
12972.  If  need  be  over  the  President's  veto. 
And  I  call  on  President  Ford  to  recon- 
sider his  position,  and  approve  this  leg- 
islation which  would  help  get  our  coun- 
try moving  forward  again. 

Mr.  CLEVELAND.  Mr.  Chairman,  T  in- 
tend to  support  pa-ssage  of  H.R.  12972. 
the  new  Local  Public  Works  Capital  De- 
velopment and  Investment  Act. 

I  voted  against  the  earlier  version  of 
this  legislation.  H.R.  5247.  which  had  a 
price  tag  of  $5  billion,  twice  the  amount 
which  we  are  voting  on  today.  My  oppo- 
sition to  that  measure  stemmed  largely 
from  the  fact  that  I  believe  a  better  solu- 
tion would  be  for  Congress  to  Implement 
and  expedite  programs  that  we  already 
have  on  the  books.  I  spelled  out  my  views 
on  this  In  greater  detail  In  supplemental 
views  to  the  committee  report  on  that 
legislation. 

My  opposition  to  that  bill  was 
strengthened  when  Senate  add-ons  for 
countercyclical  aid  and  additional  clean 
water  construction  grant  moneys  for  .se- 
lected States  were  retained  In  confer- 
ence. Fortunately,  the  presidential  veto 
of  the  measure  was  upheld. 

Although  I  remain  convinced  that  Con- 


prress  should  streamline  the  implementa- 
tion of  existing  programs  which  would 
create  far  more  jobs,  the  present  dispo- 
sition In  Congress  Indicates  that  such  ac- 
tion is  unlikely.  For  this  reason,  and  be- 
cause the  measure  before  us  today  Is  con- 
siderably scaled  down  in  cost.  I  will 
.support  It  .so  we  can  get  people  back  to 
work  In  the  construction  industry.  How- 
ever. I  wLsh  to  make  It  clear  that  my  \oie 
is  In  no  way  intended  to  suggest  that  I 
will  support  a  conference  committee  re- 
port that  Includes  the  Senate  add-ons 
which  have  already  been  pa.sscd  by  that 
body. 

Mr  GAYDOS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  ri.se 
m  .support  of  H.R.  12972.  the  Local  Public 
Works  Capital  Development  and  Invest- 
ment Act  of  1976. 

It  was  almost  1  year  ago  on  May  2n, 
1975.  that  this  House  passed  H.R.  5247, 
the  Local  Public  Works  Capital  Develop- 
ment and  Investment  Act  of  1975.  which 
would  have  provided  $5  billion  for  local 
public  works  projects.  The  Senate-House 
conference  resulted  in  an  increase  to  $6.2 
billion,  and  unfortunately,  the  President 
vetoed  the  bill  which  regrettably  was  su.«- 
talned  In  the  Senate. 

During  the  time  since  May  20,  197.'i.  the 
need  of  many  communities  for  Federal 
funds  to  undertake  necessary  public 
works  projects  has.  if  anything  in- 
creased. While  some  economists  point  t/) 
the  very  slight  reduction  in  the  national 
unemployment  as  evidence  that  the  econ- 
omy Is  on  the  up.swlng.  the  fact  remains 
that  the  financial  condition  of  State 
and  local  government  Is  indeed  critical, 
and  will  continue  for  some  time  in  the 
future.  They  just  will  not  have  available 
the  revenues  from  their  local  tax  receipts 
to  finance  the  construction  of  municipal 
buildings,  schools,  libraries,  police  and 
fire  stations,  detention  facilities,  water 
and  sewage  treatment  plants,  education, 
health,  and  science  facilities. 

At  the  same  time  we  have  witnessed 
the  continuation  of  excessive  and  in 
many  instances  unconscionably  high  un- 
employment in  the  building  and  con- 
struction Industry.  In  some  areas  of  the 
Nation,  unemployment  for  certain  trades 
is  well  in  excess  of  50  percent. 

How  can  we  tolerate  a  continuation  of 
such  unemplo.vment  and  witness  the 
eventual  loss  of  the  many  skilled  crafts- 
men whose  past  labors  have  made  such  a 
valuable  contribution  to  our  economy? 

The  an.swer  is  clear,  we  cannot. 

The  bill  before  us  would  authorize  S2.5 
billion  through  September  30.  1977  This 
is  indeed  a  much  more  modest  amount 
than  the  $6  2  billion  provided  for  in  the 
previously  vetoed  H  R  5247. 

The  Secretary  of  Commerce  would  be 
authorized  to  make  100  percent  grants 
for  projects  which  could  be  started  with- 
in 90  days.  Furthermore,  to  expedite  the 
commencement  of  projects,  applications 
for  grants  would  have  to  be  acted  on 
within  60  days  Priority  would  be  given 
to  projects  and  to  areas  of  high  unem- 
ployment according  to  a  formula  where- 
by preference  would  be  given  to  areas 
whose  local  unemployment  rate  exceeded 
the  national  rate 

Twice  bfore  this  House  has  overwhelm- 
ingly approved  even  larger  Federal  sums 
for  State  and  local  public  works  projects. 

The   need   for  Federal  assistance  for 
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necessary  State  and  local  public  works 
projects  is  undiminished.  The  pleas  of 
our  unemployed  construction  workers  for 
jobs  still  ring  loud  and  clear. 

The  bill  before  us  i.s  a  rea.'^onable  and 
justifiable  response. 

I  urge  my  colleague.s  to  give  tiieir  full 
support  to  this  legislation. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Tlie  Clerk  will  read. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

H.R.    12972 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  o/  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled, 

S*c.  101.  This  act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Lo- 
cal Public  Works  Capital  Development  anc3 
Investment  Act  of  1976". 

Sec.  102.  As  u.sed  In  this  title,  the  term — 

(1)  "Secretary"  mean.s  the  Secretary  ot 
Commerce,  acting  through  the  Economic  De- 
velopment Administration. 

(2)  "State"  Includes  the  several  Stat«s,  the 
Dtotrlcl  of  Columbia,  the  Commonwealth  of 
Puerto  Rico,  the  Virgin  Islands,  Guam,  and 
American  Samoa. 

(3 1  "local  government"  means  any  city, 
county,  town,  parish,  or  other  political  sub- 
division of  a  State,  and  any  Indian  tribe. 

Sec.  103.  (a)  The  Secretary  Is  authorized 
to  make  grants  to  any  Staie  or  local  govern- 
ment for  construction  (Including  demoli- 
tion and  other  site  preparation  activities), 
renovation,  repair,  or  other  improvement  of 
local  public  works  projects  including  but 
not  limited  to  those  public  works  projects 
of  State  and  local  governmen;s  for  which 
Federal  financial  assi.stance  Is  authorized  un- 
der provlslona  of  law  other  than  this  Act.  In 
addition  the  Secretarv  is  authorized  U^  make 
grants  to  any  State  or  local  government  for 
the  completion  of  plans,  .specifications,  and 
estimates  for  local  public  works  projects 
where  either  architectural  design  or  pre- 
liminary engineering  or  related  planning  has 
already  been  undertaken  and  where  addi- 
tional architectural  and  engineering  work  or 
related  planning  is  requUed  to  permit  con- 
struction  of   the   project   under   thLs   Act 

(b)  The  Federal  share  of  any  project  for 
which  a  grant  Is  made  under  this  section 
shall  be  100  per  centum  of  the  cost  of  the 
project. 

Sec  104  In  addition  to  the  grants  other- 
wise authorized  by  this  Act,  the  Secretary  Is 
authorized  to  make  a  grant  for  the  purpose 
of  Increasing  the  Federal  contribution  to  a 
public  works  projecrt.  for  whloh  Fe^leral  fl- 
nanclHl  assistance  is  authorized  under  pro- 
visions of  law  other  than  thl.';  Act  .^ny  grant 
made  for  a  public  works  protect  under  this 
section  shall  be  In  siicn  amotint  a.s  may  be 
neceesary  to  make  the  Federal  share  of  the 
cost  at  such  project  100  per  centum.  No 
grant  shall  be  made  for  a  project  under  this 
section  unless  the  Federal  financial  assist- 
ance for  such  project  authorized  under 
provisions  of  law  other  than  this  Act  Is  Im- 
mediately available  for  such  project  and  con- 
Btructlon  of  such  project  has  not  yet  been 
Initiated  because  of  lack  of  funding  for  the 
non-Pederal  share. 

Sec.  105.  In  addition  to  the  grants  other- 
wise authorized  by  this  Act,  the  Secretary  is 
authorized  to  make  a  grant  for  the  purpose 
of  providing  all  or  any  portion  of  the  re- 
quired State  or  loail  share  of  the  cost  of  any 
public  works  project  for  which  financial  as- 
sistance Is  authorized  under  any  provision 
of  State  or  local  law  req'.ilnrLg  such  con- 
tribution Any  grant  made  for  a  public  works 
project  under  this  section  shall  be  made  In 
such  amount  as  may  be  necf"isary  to  provide 
the  requested  State  or  local  share  of  the  cost 
of  such  project.  A  grant  shall  be  made  under 
this  section  for  either  the  State  or  IcK^al 
share  of  the  cost  of  the  project,  but  not  both 
shares.  No  grant  shall  be  made  for  a  project 
under  this  section  unless  th»  share  of  the 
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financial  assistance  for  such  project  i  other 
than  the  share  with  respect  to  which  a 
grant  Is  requested  under  this  section  i  Is  Im- 
mediately available  for  such  project  and 
corLstructlon  of  such  project  has  not  yet 
been  initiated 

Sec.  106  (a)  No  grant  shall  be  made  under 
.section  103,  104,  or  105  of  this  Act  for  any 
project  having  as  its  principal  purpose  the 
channel  ligation.  daminlug,  diversion.  or 
dredging  of  any  natural  watercourse,  or  the 
construction  or  enlargement  of  any  canal 
(Other  than  a  canal  or  raceway  desiinated 
for  malnt-enance  as  an  historic  sitei  and 
having  as  its  permanent  effect  the  channel- 
ization, damming,  diversion,  or  dredging  of 
h-  ich  watercotirse  or  construction  or  enlarge- 
ment of  any  canal  (other  than  a  canal  or 
raceway  designated  for  maintenance  as  an 
historic  site) . 

(b)  No  part  of  any  grant  made  under  sec- 
tion 10,3.  104,  or  105  of  this  Act  shall  be 
used  for  the  acquisition  of  any  interest  in 
real  property. 

'  c  I  Nothing  In  this  Act  shall  be  con- 
strued to  authorize  the  payment  of  main- 
tenance cost*  In  connection  \^ith  any  proj- 
ects construed  iln  whole  or  in  parti  with 
Federal  financial  assistance  under  this  Act. 

(d)  Grants  made  by  the  Secretary  uiider 
•his  Act  shall  be  made  only  for  projects  for 
which  the  applicant  gives  satisfactory  assur- 
ances; In  such  manner  and  form  as  may  be 
.-equlred  by  the  ^•ecret.ary  and  in  accordance 
with  such  terms  and  conditions  as  the  Sec- 
retary may  prescribe,  that,  if  funds  are  avail- 
able, on-site  labor  can  begin  within  ninety 
days  of  project  approval. 

Sec.  107  The  Secretary  shall,  not  later 
than  thirty  days  after  date  of  enactment  of 
this  Act,  prescribe  those  rules,  regulations, 
and  procedures  ( li.c!udl:-,g  application  forms) 
necessary  to  carry  out  this  .'iCt  Such  rules, 
regulations,  and  procedures  .shall  as.<^ure  that 
iwlequate  consideration  is  given  to  the  rela- 
tive needs  of  various  ."sections  of  the  country. 
The  Secretary  shall  CDnslder  among  other 
factors  (1)  the  severity  and  duration  of  un- 
employment In  proposed  project  areas,  (2) 
the  Income  levels  and  extent  of  underem.- 
ployment  In  proposed  project  areas  and  (3i 
the  extent  to  which  propKised  projects  wUl 
contribute  to  the  reduction  of  unemploy- 
ment. The  Secretary  shall  make  a  final  deter- 
mination with  respect  to  each  application  for 
a  erart  submitted  to  him  under  this  Act  not 
later  than  the  slrtleth  day  after  the  date  he 
receives  such  application.  Failure  to  make 
sT.ch  fii.al  determ. nation  within  such  period 
shall  be  deemed  to  be  (ui  approval  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  grant  requested  For  pur- 
poses of  this  section.  In  considering  the  ex- 
tent of  unemployment  or  underemployment, 
the  Secretary  shall  consider  the  amount  of 
unemployment  or  underemployment  In  the 
construction  and  constmjctlon-related  Indus- 
tries. 

Sec.  108.  (a)  Not  less  than  one-half  of  I 
per  centum  or  more  than  10  per  centum  of  all 
amoi:nts  appropriated  to  carry  out  this  title 
.'.hall  be  granted  under  this  Act  for  local  pub- 
lic vrorks  projects  within  any  one  State,  ex- 
cept that  In  the  ca^e  of  Guam,  Virgin  Is- 
lands, and  American  Samoa,  not  less  than 
one-half  of  3  per  centum  In  the  aggregate 
shall  be  granted  for  such  projects  In  all  three 
of  these  Jurisdictions. 

(b)  In  making  grants  tinder  this  .Act,  the 
Secretary  shall  give  priority  and  preference 
to  public  works  projects  of  local  governments. 

(c)  In  making  grants  imder  this  Act.  if  for 
the  three  most  recent  consecutive  months, 
the  national  unemployment  rate  ts  equal  to 
or  exceeds  d.^  per  centum,  the  .Secret^iry  shall 
( I  I  expedite  and  give  priority  to  applications 
.•■ubmltted  by  States  or  local  governments 
having  unemployment  rates  for  the  three 
most  recent  consecutive  months  In  excess  of 
the  national  unemployment  rate  and  (2) 
shall  give  priority  thereafter  to  applications 


submitted  by  States  or  local  govertunenta 
having  unemployment  rates  for  the  three 
most  recent  consecutive  months  in  excess  of 
6V2  per  centum,  but  less  than  the  national 
unemployment  rate.  Information  regarding 
i:nemploya^ent  rates  may  be  furnljhed  either 
by  the  Federal  Crovernment  or  by  State*  or 
local  governments  prtvided  the  Secretary 
dete.-m,lnes  that  the  unemployment  rates  fur- 
lilshed  by  Stat-es  or  local  government*  are 
sccurate.  ,Tnd  siiall  provide  assistance  to 
States  or  local  governmenls  m  the  calctila- 
tion  of  such  rates  to  Insure  validity  and 
st.an  dard  izat  ion . 

(d)  Seventy  per  centum  of  all  amounts 
appropriated  to  carry  out  this  Act  shall  be 
granted  for  public  works  projects  submitted 
by  State  or  local  governments  given  priority 
under  clause  (1 )  of  the  first  sentence  of 
.subsection  (c)  of  this  section.  The  remain- 
ing 30  per  centum  shall  be  available  for 
public  works  projects  Et:bmltt;ed  by  State 
or  local  governments  in  other  classifl cations 
of  priority. 

le)  The  unemployment  rate  of  a  local  gov- 
ernment shall,  for  the  purposes  of  this  Act, 
and  upon  request  of  the  applicant,  be  based 
upon  the  unemployment  rate  of  any  commu- 
nity or  neighborhood  (defined  without  re- 
gard to  polltlcaJ  or  other  subdivisions  or 
boundaries)  within  the  Jurisdiction  of  such 
local  government. 

(f)  In  determining  the  unemployment 
rate  of  a  local  government  for  the  ptirposes 
of  this  section,  unemployment  in  those  ad- 
Joining  areas  from  which  the  labor  force  for 
such  project  may  be  drawn,  shall.  upo:i  re- 
quest of  the  applicant,  be  taken  Into  con- 
sideration. 

(g)  States  and  local  governments  making 
application  under  this  Act  should  ( 1 )  relate 
their  specific  requests  to  existing  apprcved 
plans  and  programs  of  a  local  community  de- 
velopment or  regional  development  nature  so 
as  to  avoid  harmful  or  ccwtly  Inconsistencies 
or  contradictions;  and  (2)  where  feasible. 
make  request*  which,  although  cajjable  of 
early  Initiation,  will  promote  or  advance 
longer  range  plans  and  programs. 

Sec.  109  All  laborers  and  mechanics  em- 
ployed by  contractors  or  subcontractors  on 
projects  assisted  by  the  Secretary  under  this 
Act  shall  be  paid  wages  at  rates  not  less  than 
those  prevailing  on  similar  construction  In 
the  locality  as  determined  by  the  Secretary 
of  Labor  In  accordance  with  the  Davts-Bacon 
Act,  as  amended  (40  U.S.C.  276a — 278a-6K 
The  Secretary  shall  not  extend  any  financial 
assistance  under  this  Act  for  such  project 
without  first  obtaining  adequate  assurance 
that  these  labor  standards  will  be  main- 
tained upon  the  construction  work  The 
Secretary  of  Labor  shall  have,  with  respect 
to  the  labor  standards  spyeclfled  In  this  pro- 
vision, the  authority  and  ftinctlons  set  forth 
In  Reorganization  Plan  Numbered  14  of 
1950  (15  F.R  3176:  64  Stat  1267;  5  CSC 
133Z-15),  and  section  2  of  the  Act  of  June 
13.  1964.  as  amended   (40  U.S.C    276c  ' 

Sec.  110.  No  person  shall  on  the  ground 
of  sex  be  excluded  from  participation  in  be 
denied  the  benefits  of.  or  be  subjected  to  dis- 
crimination under  any  project  receiving  Fed- 
eral grant  assistance  under  this  Act.  includ- 
ing any  supplemental  grant  made  under  this 
.Act  This  provision  will  be  enforced  throtigh 
agency  provisions  and  rules  similar  to  those 
already  established,  with  respect  to  racial 
and  other  discrimination  under  title  VT  of 
the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964.  However,  this 
remedy  Is  not  exclusive  and  will  not  prej- 
udice or  cut  off  any  other  legal  remedies 
available  to  a  dlscrimlnatee 

Sec  111.  There  Is  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated not  to  exceed  t2. 500. 000. 000  for 
the  period  ending  September  30.  1977.  to 
caixy  out  this  Act. 

Mr.  WRIGHT  < during  the  reading'. 
Mr.  Chairman.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that    the    bill    be    considered    as    read. 
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Mat/  ;.y,  lii76 


printi^d  In  tlie  Record,  and  open  to 
amendment  at  any  point. 

The  CHAIRMAN  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas:' 

There  was  no  objix  tinn 

COMMnTEK    AMFNDMF.NT 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will  re- 
port the  committee  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  iis  follows: 

Committee  amendment:  Page  7,  line  16. 
after  "Kovernmont"  and  before  the  period, 
Insert  a  comma  ai.d  the  foUoAln«; 

"Except  that  any  grant  m^ide  to  a  local 
government  baaed  upon  the  unemployment 
rate  of  a  community  or  neighborhood  within 
Its  Jurisdiction  mvi.it  be  for  a  project  of  direct 
benefit  to.  or  provide  employment  for,  unem- 
ployed person.s  who  are  residents  of  that 
o>  luiiiutilty  or  nelt;hborhood." 

T^ie  Committee  amendment  waa 
agreed  to. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  There  being  no  fur- 
ther amendments,  under  the  rule,  the 
Committee  rises. 

Accordingly  the  Committee  rose  and 
the  Speaker  pro  tempore.  Mr.  McFall. 
having  assumed  the  chair.  Mr.  Foley, 
Chairman  of  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union, 
reported  that  tliat  Committee  having  had 
under  con.sKieration  the  bill  (HJl.  12972> 
to  authorize  a  local  public  work.s  capital 
development  and  Investment  protiram, 
pursuant  to  House  Resolution  1188.  he 
reported  the  bill  back  to  the  House  with 
an  amendment  adopted  by  the  Commlt- 
t<x-  of  the  Whole. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
the  rule,  the  prevloiLs  question  Ls  ordered. 

The  question  i.-;  on  the  amendment. 

Tlie  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKKR  pro  teiniwre.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  the  engrossment  and  third 
reading  of  the  bill. 

The  bill  wa.s  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  and  was  read  the 
third  time. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  The  ques- 
tion Ls  on  the  passage  of  the  bill. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Speaker  pro  tempore  announced  that  the 
ayes  appeared  to  have  It. 

Mr.  HAMMERSCHMIDT.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  object  to  the  vole  on  the  ground  that 
a  quorum  is  not  present  and  make  the 
point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not 
present. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Evidently 
a  quorum  Is  not  present. 

Tlie  Sergeant  at  Arms  will  notify  ab- 
sent Members. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic  de- 
vice, and  there  were — yeas  339,  nays  67. 
not  voting  36.  as  follows: 

[Roll  No.  269) 
^'EAS— 339 


Abdnor 

Adams 

.Addabbo 

Alexander 

Allen 

Ambro 

Anderson. 

Calif. 
Anderson,  ni. 
Andrews.  N.C. 
Andrews, 

N.  Dak 
Annunzio 
Asptn 
AuColn 
BadUlo 
BafallB 


Baldua 

Baucus 

Beard.  R.I. 

Beard.  Tenn. 

Bedell 

Bennett 

Bergland 

Bevlll 

Blester 

Bingham 

Blanchard 

Blouln 

Boland 

Boiling 

Bonker 

Brademas 

Breuux 


Breckinridge 

Brlnkley 

Brodhead 

Brooks 

Brown.  Calif. 

Broyhlll 

Burpener 

Burke.  Calif. 

Burke,  Pla, 

Burke.  Mass. 

Burllson,  Mo. 

Burton.  John 

Burton,  Phillip 

Byron 

Carney 

Carr 

Carter 


Cblabolm 
Clancy 
Clausen. 
Don  H. 
Clay 

Cleveland 
Cochran 
Cohen 
Collins,  ni. 
Conte 
Conyers 
Corman 
Cornell 
Cotter 
CoughJln 
DAmours 
Daniels.  N.J. 
Danlelson 
de  la  Oar/a 
Delaney 
Dellujns 
Dent 
Derrick 
Derwinskl 
Diggs 
Olngell 
Dodd 

Downey.  N.Y. 
Downing.  Va. 
Drlnan 
du  Pont  . 
Duncan,  Oreg. 
Duncan.  Tenn. 
Early 
Kckhardt 
Edgar 

fidwards.  Ala. 
Edwards.  Calif. 
Emery 
Evans.  Colo. 
Evans,  Ind. 
Evlns.  Tenn. 
Fary 
lascell 
Penwlck 
Flndley 
Fish 
Fisher 
Plthlan 
Flood 
Florlo 
Flowers 
Flynt 
Foley 

Ford.  Mich. 
f-ord.  Tenn. 
Forsythe 
Fountain 
Fraser 
Frey 
Fuciua 
Oaydos 
OiaUno 
Gibbons 
Ullman 
Olnn 

Ctoidwaier 
Oonzalez 
OoodUng 
Oreen 
Gude 
Guyer 
Haley 
Hall 

Hamilton 
Hammer- 
schmldt 
Hanley 
Hannaford 
Harkln 
Harrington 
Harris 
Harsha 
Hawkins 
Hayes,  Ind. 
Hays,  Ohio 
Hechler.  W.  Va 
Heckler.  Mass. 
Hefner 
Hein2 
Helstoskl 
Hicks 
Hlghtower 
Hints 
HoUand 
Holtzman 
Horton 
Howard 


Archer 
Armstrong 
Ashbrook 
Bauman 


Calif. 
Colo. 


Howe 
Hubbard 
Hughes 
Hun  gate 
Hyde 
Jeffords 
Jenrette 
Johnson 
Johnson, 
Johnson.  Pa. 
Jone?.  Ala. 
Jones,  N.C. 
Jones.  Okie. 
Jones.  Tenn. 
Jordan 
Kasten 
Kaatenmeler 
Kazen 
Kemp 
Keys 
Kindness 
Koch 
Krebs 
Krueger 
LaFalce 
Lagomarslno 
Landrum 
Leggett 
Lehman 
Lent 
Levltas 
Litton 
Uoyd.  Calif. 
Lloyd.  Tenn. 
Long.  La. 
Long,  Md. 
Loit 
Lujan 
Lundine 
McClory 
McCloskey 
McCormack 
McDade 
McEwen 
McHugb 
McKay 
McKlnney 
Madden 
Madlgan 
Magulre 
Mahon 
Martin 
Matbls 
MazzoU 
Meeds 
Mel  Cher 
Metcalfe 
Meyner 
Mezvinsky 
Mikva 

MUler,  Calif. 
MUIer,  Ohio 
M.lls 
Mlneta 
Mlnish 
Mink 

MltcheU.  Md. 
Mitchell,  N.Y. 
Moakley 
MoSett 
Mollohan 
Moore 

Moorhead,  Pa. 
Morgan 
Mosber 
Moss 
Mottl 

Murphy,  111. 
Murphy,  N.Y. 
Murtha 
Myers,  Ind. 
Myers,  Pa. 
Naicher 
Neal 
Nedzl 
Nichols 
NU 
Nolan 
Nowak 
Obersiar 
Obey 
O'Brien 
O'Hara 
O'Neill 
Ottinger 
Patten,  N.J. 
Patterson, 
Calif. 

NAYS — 67 
Brown.  Mich. 
Brown.  Ohio 
Burleson,  Tex. 
Butler 


Patlison.  N.Y. 

Pepper 

Perkins 

Pettis 

Pevser 

Pickle 

Pike 

Press!  er 

Preyer 

Price 

Prltchard 

QuUlen 

Rangel 

Rees 

Ret'ula 

ReuM 

Richmond 

Rlnaldo 

Risenhoover 

Roberts 

Rod)  no 

Roe 

Rogers 

Roncallo 

Rooney 

Rose 

Rosenthal 

RostenkowBlcl 

Roush 

Roybal 

Runnels 

Ruppe 

Russo 

Ryan 

St  Oermaln 

Santlnl 

Saras  In 

Scheuer 

Schroeder 

Scbulze 

Selberllng 

Sharp 

Shipley 

Shuster 

Sikes 

Simon 

Sisk 

Slack 

Smith.  Iowa 

Solarz 

Spellman 

Spence 

Staggers 

Stanton, 

J.  William 
Stark 
Steed 

Stelger,  Wis. 
Stokes 
Siratton 
Stuckey 
Studds 
Symington 
Talcott 
Taylor,  N.C. 
Thompson 
Thornton 
Traxler 
Treen 
Tsongas 
Ullman 
Van  Deerlln 
Vander  Jagt 
Vander  Veen 
Vanlk 
Vlgorlto 
Wa^gonner 
Walsh 
Wampler 
Waxman 
Weaver 
Whalen 
White 
Whltten 
Wilson,  Bob 
Wilson.  C.  H. 
WUson.  Tex. 
Wlrth 
Wolff 
Wright 
Wydler 
Yates 
Yfttron 

Young.  Alaska 
Young,  Fla. 
Young.  Tex. 
Zablockl 
Zeferettl 


Crane 

Daniel,  Dan 

Danie:.  R.  W. 

Devlne 

Dickinson 

English 

Erlenbom 

Prenzel 

Oradlson 

Orussley 

Hagedorn 

Holt 

Hutchinson 

Ichord 

Jacobs 

Jarman 


Abzug 
Ashley 
Bell 

BiagKl 

Hoggs 

Bowen 

BroomAeid 

Buchanan 

Cederberg 

Chappeil 

Davis 

Ellberg 

Esch 


Kelly 

Ketchiim 

Latta 

McColUster 

McDonald 

Mann 

Michel 

Montgomery 

Moorhead. 

Calif. 
Paul 
Poage 
Quie 
Rhodes 
Robinson 
Rousselot 


Schneebea 

Sebellus 

Ehrlver 

Skubitz 

Smith.  Nebr. 

Snyder 

Steelman 

Stei^er.  Ariz. 

Symms 

Taylor.  Mo. 

Thone 

Whltehursi 

Winn 

Wylle 


NOT  VOTINO — 38 


Eshleman 

Hansen 

Hi<-berl 

Henderson 

Htnshaw 

Karth 

McFall 

Macdonaid 

Matsuuaga 

MUford 

Passman 

Rallsback 

Randall 


Rlegle 
Sarbanes 
Satterfleld 
Stanton. 

James  V. 
Stephens 
Sullivan 
Teague 
Udall 
Wiggins 
Young,  Ob. 


Clawson.  Del 
Collins.  Tex. 
Conable 
Conlan 


The  Clerk  aiuiounced  the  following 
pairs: 

Mrs.  Boggs  with  Mr    Bell. 
Mr.  H*bert  with  Mr   Broomfleld. 
Mr.  Ellberg  with  Mr    Ma'Jsunaga 
Mr.    Blagpl    with    Mr.    Teague. 
Mr    Satterfleld  with   Mr    Stephens. 
Mr     Abzug    with    Mr.    Young    of    Georgia 
Mr.  Rlegle  wlt!i  Mr    Karth. 
Mr.  Passman  wltn  Mr   Henderson. 
Mr.   Udall   with    Mr    Randall. 
Mr.  Sarbanes  with  Mr    Wltjglns. 
Mr.    Dnvl.s    with    Mr.    E.sch. 
Mr    Chappeil   with  Mr    Ashley. 
Mr.  MUford  with  Mr.  Macdonald  of  Massa- 
chu.setts. 

Mr     Bowen    with    Mr    Buchanan. 
Mr.  James  V.  Stanton  with  Mr.  Eshleman. 
Mrs.    Stilllvar.    with    Mr.   Cederberg. 
Mr    McFall   with   Mr.   RaUsb&ck. 

Mr.  BAFALIS  and  Mr.  GOIJDWATER 
changed  their  votes  from  'nay'  to  "yea." 

So  the  bill  was  passed 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table 

Mr,  WRIGHT.  Mr.  Speaker,  pur.suant 
to  the  provisions  of  House  Resolution 
1188.  I  call  up  from  tlie  Speaker's  table 
the  Senate  bill  'S.  3201)  to  amend  the 
Public  Works  and  Economic  Develop- 
ment Act  of  1965,  to  Increase  the  anti- 
recessionary effectiveness  of  the  pro- 
gram, and  for  other  purposes,  and  ask 
for  its  Immediate  consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  Senate 
bUl. 

MOTION    onERED    BY    MR.    WRIGHT 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer  a 
motion. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows  i 

Mr.  Wright  moves  to  strike  out  all  after 
the  enacting  clause  of  the  Senate  bill  S.  3201. 
and  to  Insert  In  lieu  thereof  the  provisions 
of  HJl.  12972.  as  passed,  as  follows: 

Sic.  101.  This  act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Lo- 
cal Public  Works  Capital  Development  and 
Investment  Act  of  1976". 

Sec.  102.  As  used  In  this  title,  the  term— 

(1)  "Secretary"  means  the  Secretary  of 
Commerce,  acting  through  the  Economic  De- 
velopment Administration. 

(2i  "State"  Includes  the  several  States, 
the  District  of  Columbia,  the  Commonwealth 
of  Puerto  Rico,  the  Virgin  Islands,  Ouanr..  and 
American  Samoa. 

(3)    "local   government"   means   any   city. 
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county,  town,  parish,  or  other  political  sub- 
division of  a  State,  and  any  Indian  tribe. 

Sec.  lOa.  (a)  The  Secretar>'  lb  authorized 
to  make  grants  to  any  State  or  local  govern- 
ment for  construction  (Including  demoUtlon 
and  other  site  preparation  activities),  reno- 
vation, repair,  or  other  improvement  of  local 
public  works  projects  Incldulng  but  not  lim- 
ited to  those  public  works  projects  of  State 
and  local  governments  for  which  Federal  fi- 
nancial iusslitance  Is  authorized  under  pro- 
vlsloni>  ot  law  other  than  this  Act.  In  addi- 
tion the  Secretary  lb  auUiorlzed  to  make 
grants  to  any  State  or  local  government  for 
the  completion  of  plaiis,  specifications,  and 
estimates  for  local  public  works  projects 
where  either  arcliitectural  design  or  preilnil- 
nary  engineering  or  related  planning  has  al- 
ready been  uiidertaken  and  where  additional 
architectural  and  engineering  Wurk  or  related 
planning  k  required  to  perirut  construction 
of  the  project  under  this  Act. 

(b>  Tlie  Federal  share  of  any  project  for 
which  a  grant  is  made  under  this  section 
ahall  be  100  per  centum  of  the  cost  of  the 
project. 

Sec.  104.  In  addition  to  the  grants  other- 
wise authorized  by  this  Act.  the  Secretary  Is 
autliorlzed  to  make  a  grant  for  the  purp>ose 
ol  increasing  the  Federal  contribution  to  a 
public  works  project  for  which  Federal  fi- 
nancial a.s8l.sUince  Is  authorized  under  pro- 
visions of  law  other  than  this  Act.  Any  grant 
made  for  a  public  works  project  under  this 
section  shall  be  in  such  amount  a^  may  be 
necessary  to  make  the  Federal  share  of  the 
cost  of  such  project  100  fjer  centum.  No 
grant  shall  be  made  for  a  project  under  this 
section  unles.s  the  Federal  financial  assist- 
ance for  such  project  authorized  under  pro- 
visions of  l;iw  otlier  than  this  Act  is  imme- 
diately available  for  such  project  and  con- 
struction of  such  project  has  not  yet  been 
initiated  because  of  lack  of  fuaduig  for  the 
non-Federal  share. 

Sec.  I(i5.  In  addition  to  the  grant  other- 
wise authorized  by  this  Art.  the  Secretary 
Is  authorized  to  make  a  grant  for  the  purpose 
of  providing  all  or  any  portion  of  the  re- 
quired State  or  local  share  of  the  cost  of 
any  public  works  project  for  which  financial 
assistance  Is  authorized  under  any  pro- 
vision of  State  or  local  law  requiring  such 
contribution  Any  grant  made  for  a  public 
works  project  under  thts  section  shall  be 
made  in  such  amount  as  may  be  necessary 
to  provide  the  requested  State  or  local  share 
of  the  cost  of  such  project.  A  grant  shall  be 
made  under  this  section  for  either  the  State 
or  local  share  of  the  cost  of  the  project,  but 
not  both  shares  No  grant  shall  be  made  for 
a  project  under  this  section  unless  the  share 
of  the  financial  assistance  for  such  project 
(Other  than  the  share  with  respect  to  which 
a  grant  Ls  requested  under  this  section)  is 
Immediately  available  for  such  project  and 
coij^tructlon  of  such  project  has  not  yet 
been  initiated. 

Sf.c  106.  (a)  No  grant  shall  be  made  under 
section  103.  104.  or  105  of  this  Act  for  any 
project  having  as  Its  principal  purp>ose  the 
channelization,  damming,  diversion,  or 
dredging  of  any  natural  watercourse,  or  the 
construction  or  enlargement  of  any  canal 
(other  than  a  canal  or  raceway  designated 
for  maintenance  a.s  an  historic  site)  and 
having  as  Its  permanent  effect  the  chan- 
nelization, damming,  diversion,  or  dredging 
of  such  watercourse  or  construction  or  en- 
largement of  any  canal  (other  than  a  canal 
or  raceway  designated  for  maintenance  as 
an  historic  site). 

(b)  No  part  of  any  grant  made  tinder  fec- 
tlon  103,  104,  or  105  of  this  Act  shall  be  used 
for  the  acquisition  of  any  interest  in  real 
property. 

(c)  Nothing  in  thLs  Act  shall  be  construed 
to  authorize  the  payment  of  maintenance 
costs  In  connection  with  any  projects  con- 
strued (in  whole  or  In  part)  with  Federal 
financial   assistance   under   this   Act. 


(d)  Grants  made  by  the  Secretary  under 
this  Act  shall  be  made  only  for  projects  for 
which  the  applicant  gives  satisfactory  as- 
.Kurances,  In  such  manner  and  form  as  may 
be  required  by  the  Secretary  and  In  accord- 
ance with  such  terms  tind  conditions  as  the 
Secretary  may  prescribe,  that,  if  funds  are 
rivallable.  on-site  labor  can  begin  within 
ninety  daj's  of  project  approval. 

Sec  107.  The  Secretary  shall,  not  later  than 
thirty  days  after  date  of  enactment  of  this 
Act,  prescribe  those  rules,  regnlations,  and 
procedures  (Including  application  forms) 
ncces.sary  t.o  carry  out  tills  Act  Such  rules. 
regulations,  and  procedures  shall  assure  that 
adequate  consideration  Is  given  to  the  rela- 
tive needs  of  various  sections  of  the  country. 
The  Secretary  shall  consider  among  other 
factors  ( 1  )  the  severity  and  duration  of  un- 
employment In  proposed  project  areas,  (2) 
the  Income  levels  and  extent  of  underem- 
ployment in  proposed  project  area,  and  (3) 
the  extent  to  which  proposed  projects  will 
contribute  to  the  reduction  of  unemploy- 
ment. The  Secretary  shaU  make  a  final  deter- 
mination with  respect  to  each  application  for 
a  grant  submitted  to  him  under  this  Act  not 
later  than  the  sixtieth  day  after  the  date  he 
receives  such  application.  Failure  to  make 
such  final  determination  within  such  period 
shall  be  deemed  to  be  an  approval  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  grant  requested  For  pur- 
po.'^es  of  this  section.  In  considering  the  ex- 
tent of  unemployment  or  underemployment, 
the  Secretary  .shall  consider  the  amount  of 
■juemployment  or  underemployment  in  the 
construction  and  construction-related  in- 
dustries. 

Sec.  108.  (a)  Not  less  than  one-half  of  1 
per  centum  or  more  than  10  per  centum  of  all 
amounts  appropriated  to  carry  out  this  title 
shall  be  granted  under  this  Act  for  local  pub- 
lic works  projects  within  any  one  State,  ex- 
cept that  In  the  case  of  Guam,  Virgin  Islands, 
and  American  Samoa,  not  less  than  one-half 
of  1  per  centum  in  the  aggregate  shall  be 
granted  for  such  projects  in  all  three  of  these 
jurisdictions. 

(b)  In  making  grants  under  this  Act,  the 
Secretary  shall  give  priority  and  preference 
to  public  works  projects  of  local  govern- 
ments. 

(c)  In  making  grants  under  this  Act,  if  for 
the  three  most  recent  consecutive  months, 
the  national  unemployment  rate  is  equal  to 
or  exceed.s  6 '  ^  per  centtim.  the  Secretary  shall 
1 1 )  expedite  and  give  priority  to  appUcations 
submitted  by  States  or  local  governments 
having  uiiemployment  rates  for  the  three 
most  receiit  consecutive  months  in  excess  of 
the  national  unemployment  rate  and  (2) 
shall  give  priority  thereafter  to  applications 
submitted  by  States  or  local  governments 
having  unemployment  rates  for  the  three 
most  recent  consecutive  months  in  excess  of 
61/;  per  centum,  but  less  than  the  national 
unemployment  rate.  Information  regarding 
unemplovment  rates  may  be  furnished  either 
by  the  Federal  Government,  or  by  States  or 
local  governments,  provided  the  Secretary  de- 
termines that  the  unemployment  rates  fur- 
nished by  States  or  local  governments  are 
accurate,  and  shall  provide  assistance  to 
.States  or  local  governments  in  the  calcula- 
tion of  such  rates  to  Insure  validity  and 
standardization. 

(d)  Seventy  per  centum  of  aU  amounts 
appropriated  to  carry  out  this  Act  shall  be 
(rranted  for  public  works  projects  submitted 
by  State  or  local  governments  given  priority 
under  clause  (1)  of  the  first  sentence  of  sub- 
section (c)  of  this  section.  The  remaining  80 
per  centum  shall  be  available  for  public 
works  projects  submitted  by  State  or  local 
governments  In  other  classifications  of 
priority 

re)  The  unemployment  rate  of  a  local 
t'overnment  shall,  for  the  purposes  of  this 
-Act.  and  upon  request  of  the  applicant,  be 
based  upon  the  unemployment  rate  of  any 
community  or  neighborhood   (defined  with- 


out regard  to  political  or  other  subdivisions 
or  boundaries)  -within  the  Jurisdiction  of 
such  local  government,  except  that  any  grant 
made  to  a  local  government  based  upon  the 
unemployment  rate  of  a  community  or 
neighborhood  within  Ite  Jurisdiction  must  be 
for  a  project  of  direct  benefit  to,  or  provide 
employment  for,  unemployed  persons  who 
are  residents  of  that  community  or  i:eigh- 
borhood. 

(f)  In  determining  the  unemployment 
rate  of  a  local  government  for  the  purposes 
of  this  section,  ttn employment  In  those  ad- 
joining areas  from  which  the  labor  force  for 
such  project  may  be  drawn,  shall.  upHan  re- 
quest of  the  applicant,  be  taken  Into 
consideration 

(g)  States  and  local  governments  making 
application  under  this  Act  should  r  1  )  relate 
their  specific  requests  to  existing  approved 
plans  and  programs  of  a  local  community 
development  or  regional  development  nature 
so  as  to  avoid  harmful  or  costly  Inconsisten- 
cies or  contradictions:  and  (2)  where  feasi- 
ble, make  requests  which,  although  capable 
of  early  Initiation,  will  promote  or  advance 
longer  range  plans  and  programs 

Sec  109.  All  laborers  and  mechanics  em- 
ployed by  contractcirs  or  subcontractors  on 
projects  assisted  by  the  Secretary  under  this 
Act  shall  be  paid  wages  at  rates  not  less  than 
those  prevailing  on  similar  construction  in 
the  locality  as  determined  by  the  Secretary 
of  Labor  In  accordance  with  the  Davis-Bacon 
.Act.  as  amended  (40  D.S.C.  276a — 276a-5). 
The  Secretary  shall  not  extend  any  financial 
assistance  under  this  Act  for  such  project 
without  first  obtaining  adequate  assurance 
that  these  labor  standards  will  be  main- 
tained upKjn  the  construction  work.  The  Sec- 
retary of  Labor  shall  have,  with  respect  to 
the  labor  standards  specified  in  this  provi- 
sion, the  authority  and  functions  set  forth 
in  Reorganization  Plan  Numbered  14  of  1950 
(15  F.R.  3176;  64  Stat.  1267;  5  U.S  C.  133z- 
15),  and  section  2  of  the  Act  of  June  13, 
1964,  as  amended  (40  D.S.C.  276c  i . 

Sec.  110.  No  p>erson  shall  on  the  ground  of 
sex  be  excluded  from  participation  In.  be 
denied  the  benefits  of.  or  be  subjected  to  dis- 
crimination under  any  project  receiving  Fed- 
eral grant  assistance  under  this  Act,  includ- 
ing any  supplemental  grant  made  under  this 
Act.  This  provision  will  be  enforced  through 
agency  provisions  and  rules  similar  to  those 
already  established,  w-lth  respect  to  racial  and 
other  discrimination  tinder  title  VI  of  the 
Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964.  However,  this 
remedy  Is  not  exclusive  and  will  not  preju- 
dice or  cut  off  any  other  legal  remedies  avail- 
able to  a  discrlmlnatee. 

Sec.  111.  There  is  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated not  to  exceed  $2,500.000.CK)0  for  the 
period  ending  September  30,  1977,  to  carry 
out  this  Act. 

Amend  the  title  so  eie  to  read:  "An  Act  to 
authorize  a  local  public  works  capital  devel- 
opment and  Investment  program.". 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  Senate  bill  was  ordered  to  he  read 
a  third  time,  was  read  the  third  time,  and 
passed. 

The  title  was  amended  so  as  to  read: 
"To  authorize  a  local  public  works  capi- 
tal development  and  investment  pro- 
gram. ' 

A  similar  House  bill  (H.R.  12972 1  was 
laid  on  the  table 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  insist  on  the  House 
amendment  to  S.  3201,  and  request  a  con- 
ference «ith  the  Senate  thereon. 

The  SPE.AXER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Tex- 
as? The  Chair  hears  none,  and  appoints 
the  foUo'wiiig  conferees:  Messrs.  Wright, 
Johnson  of  California,   Roe,   Holland. 
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Howe,  Oberstar,  Nowak.  Cleveland.  Don 
H.  Clausen,  and  Hammkrschmidt. 


GENEI-L'\L  LEAVE 


Mr.  WRIGHT  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  ctnisent  that  all  Members  may 
have  5  legislative  days  In  which  to  revise 
and  extend  their  remarks,  and  include 
extraneous  matter,  on  H.R.  12972,  the  bill 
just  passed. 

The  SPE.^KER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 


LEGISLATIVE  PROGRAM 

(Mr.  RHODES  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.' 

Mr.  RHODES.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have 
asked  for  this  time  to  request  of  the 
distint;uished  majority  leader  that  he 
now  reveal  the  program  for  the  balance 
of  the  week  and  for  next  week.  If  he  is 
in  a  position  to  do  so. 

Mr.  O'NEILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
minority  leader  kindly  yield? 

Mr.  RHODES.  Of  course,  I  yield  to 
luv  friend,  the  majority  leader. 

Mr  ONEILL  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
ciellRhted  to  have  the  gentleman  yield, 
and  I  know  that  before  many  months 
have  pas.sed,  he  will  be  down  on  the  list 
as  having  one  of  the  best  sellers  going 
for  him  in  this  country.  I  say  that, 
having  heard  snatches  from  his  book. 
I  want  to  wish  the  gentleman  every 
success. 

Mr.  RHODES.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wUl  say 
to  my  good  friend  that  I  am  sure  he  will 
find  some  very  Interesting  reading  Ln 
that  book,  and  I  will  personally  auto- 
graph it  and  Rive  It  to  him. 

Mr.  ONEII.L.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to 
thank  the  gentleman  for  being  so 
charitable. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  program  for  the 
House  of  Representatives  for  the  week 
of  May  17,  1976,  is  as  follows: 

On  Monday  we  will  have  the  call  of 
the  Consent  Calendar.  Then  we  will  take 
up  suspension  bills.  Votes  on  suspeiislons 
will  be  pastponeri  until  the  end  of  all 
suspensions.  The  bills  to  be  considered 
under  suspension  of  the  rules  are  as 
follows : 

First.  S.  2129.  Indian  crimes; 
Second.    H.R     12527.    Federal    Trade 
CommLsslon  authorization; 

Third.  S.  2679.  Commission  on  Security 
and  Cooperation  in  Europe; 

Fourth.  H.R.  12118.  Independent 
Saf etv  Board ; 

Fifth.  H.R.  12545.  River  Basin  Mone- 
tary authorization:  and 

Sixth.  S.  3161,  National  Visitor  Center 
flagpoles. 

Then  we  will  consider  10  bills  under 
unanimous  consent  from  the  Conamlttee 
on  Ways  and  Means. 

Following  that  we  will  have  consid- 
eration of  H.R.  10210,  unemployment 
compensation  changes,  under  a  closed 
rule,  with  3  hours  of  debate.  We  will 
have  general  debate  only  on  Monday. 

So  for  Monday  at  this  present  time 
there  are  scheduled  six  saspension  bills. 
10  bills  from  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 


Means  under  unanimous  consent,  and 
the  less  unemployment  compensation 
changes  bill,  under  a  closed  rule,  with 
3  hours  of  debate,  general  debate  only. 
On  Tuesday,  there  will  be  a  joint  meet- 
ing to  receive  President  Valery  Olscard 
d'Estaing  of  France,  followed  by  the  call 
of  the  Private  Calendar. 

Then  we  will  return  to  the  considera- 
tion of  H.R.  10210,  to  vote  on  the  bill. 
Following  that  we  will  call  up  12  bills 
under  suspension  of  tlie  rules.  Votes  on 
all  suspensions  will  be  postptjned  until 
the  end  of  all  suspensions.  The  bills  are 
as  follows: 

First.  HR.  13308.  war  risk  Insurance: 
Second.  H.R.  13124.  hazardous  water 
transportation; 

Third.  H.R.  11407.  training  of  foreign 
nationals  at  Coast  Guard  Academy: 

Fourth.  H  R  10192,  nondiscrlminator- 
appointment  of  cadets  to  Coast  Guard 
Academy: 

Fifth.  HR.  5682.  Tlnlcum  National 
Environmental  Center; 

Sixth.  HR.  13380,  Central,  Western 
and  South  Pacific  Fisheries  Development 
Act  Amendments: 

Seventh.  H.R.  8471,  Canal  Zone  alco- 
holic beverage  regulations; 

Eighth  H  R  13724.  veterans  direct  and 
mobile  home  loans; 

Ninth.  H.R.  12735.  Cemetery  plot  al- 
lowance for  veterans; 

Tenth.  H.R.  2980.  to  amend  sections  of 
the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954; 

Eleventh.  H.R.  12254.  suspension  of 
duty  on  bicycle  parts;  and 

Twelfth.  H.R.  13272.  to  eliminate  the 
prohibitions  against  payment  of  aid  in 
the  case  of  families  with  unemployed 
fathers. 

Then.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  will  take  up 
H.R.  13350.  Energy  Research  and  De- 
velopment Administration,  under  an 
open  rule,  with  2  hours  of  debate 

On  Wednesday,  Thursday,  and  Friday, 
first,  we  will  conclude  consideration  of 
H.R.  133.iO.  the  ERDA  bill 

Next.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  will  take  up  H  R 
13680.  international  .security  assistance, 
subject  to  a  rule  being  granted. 

Then  we  will  take  up  the  following 
bais: 

HR.  12169.  Federal  Energy  Adminis- 
tration, subject  to  a  rule  being  granted. 
H.R.  11656,  Government  in  the  sun- 
shine, subject  to  a  rule  t)eliig  granted; 

H.R.  13179.  State  Department  authori- 
zation, under  an  open  rule,  with  1  hour 
of  debate:  and 

H.R.  6218,  Outer  Continental  Shelf 
management,  subject  to  a  rule  being 
granted. 

On  Friday,  Mr.  Speaker,  we  will  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  nit-et  at  11  a.m.. 
because  It  Is  former  Members'  day. 

Conference  reports  may  be  brought  up 
at  any  time,  and  any  further  protrram 
will  be  announced  later 


adjournment  of  the  Hou.se  until  Mon- 
day, May  17,  1976.  the  Clerk  be  au- 
thorized to  receive  mes.'-ixKes  from  the 
Senate  and  that  the  Speaker  be  author- 
ized to  sign  any  enrolled  bills  and  joint 
resolutions  duly  passed  by  the  two  Houses 
and  found  truly  enrolled 

The  SPEAKER  Is  there  object ior.  to 
the  request  of  tiie  genllenuui  from  Mas- 
sachusetts? 

There  was  no  objection. 


ADJOURNMENT    TO    MONDAY.    M.\Y 
17,  1976 

Mr.  O'NEILL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  when  the  House  ad- 
journ today  it  adjourn  to  meet  on 
Mondav  next. 

The  SPEAKER  Is  there  objection  to 
tlie  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Mas- 
sachusetts? 

There  was  no  objection. 


DISPENSING         WITH         C.M.ENDAR 
WEDNESDAY  BI'SINESS  ON 

WEDNESDAY  NEXT 

Mr.  O'NEILL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  a'^k  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  business  in  order 
under  the  Calendar  Wednesday  rule  be 
dispensed  with  on  Wednesday  of  next 
week 

The  SPEAKER  Is  there  objection  to 
tlie  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Mas- 
sachusetts? 

There  was  no  objection 


AUTHORIZING  CLERK  TO  RECFH^ 
MESSAGES  FROM  THE  SENATE 
AND  THE  SPEAKER  TO  SIGN  EN- 
ROLLED Bn.LS  AND  JOINT  RES- 
OLUTIONS NOTWTTHST.ANDING 
ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  O'NEILL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  notwithstanding  any 


■ORPHANS  OF  THE  EXODUS" 
fMr.  RUSSO  askeci  and  w;us  given  per- 
mLsslon  to  address  the  House  for  1  min- 
ute and  to  revise  and  extf-nd  his  remarks 
and  include  extraneous  matter' 

Mr  RUSSO  Mr  Speaker,  all  of  the 
nations  which  signed  the  Helsinki  Final 
Act.  including  the  Soviet  Union,  pledged 
to  be  everything  p<j.s.^ible  to  reunite  fam- 
ilies separated  by  political  boundaries. 

Because  the  Soviet  Union  Ls  not  living 
up  to  that  promi.se.  Members  of  Con- 
gress are  conducting  a  vigil  on  behalf  of 
families  which  remain  separated. 

A  case  hlstor>-  of  these  families  en- 
titled "Orphans  of  the  Exodus"'  dramat- 
ically details  this  tragic  problem  At  this 
time  I  would  like  to  bring  to  the  Mem- 
bers' attention  the  situation  of  tlie  Kats 
family. 

Celia  Shlomovna  Kats  lives  with  her 
husband  loslf  and  their  son  Albert  In 
Kishinev  Cella's  mother.  Goldetha  Foox- 
inan.  lives  alone  in  Bat  Yam.  Israel  and 
worries  about  hor  family  forcibly  de- 
tained In  the  Soviet  Union.  For  her  the 
pain  of  separation  Is  an  ever-present 
heartache 

In  a  recent  letter  Mrs.  Fooxman  made 
the  following  request: 

I.  mothfr  Qo'.dea  Mozlthevna  Pooxman, 
r(>patrlat«'d  to  I.sr»e!  In  197:?  and  settled  down 
there  .'Vfter  xny  arrival  m  L'srael  mv  daupht«r 
and  her  family  were  refused  an  exit  vt-^a  to 
Israel  because  my  son-in-law  .served  in  the 
army  and  therefore  cannot  be  allowed  to 
Ipave  the  country  fcr  Ave  yitr--,  after  service 
To  the  best  of  my  Icnowledpe,  he  ha.'^n't 
had  any  acce.<a  to  f;p<TPt  ma'erlals  and  things 
of  siit-h  nature.  Thu.<(  the  reiwwn  for  the 
refusal  given  above  wa^  r.impletely  untruth- 
ful. In  2Vi    years    my   children   received   34 
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re'u.sals  Of  rote,  five  years  have  already 
passed  since  his  army  service  now.  but  no 
det.nit*  decl.slon  toward  my  children's  des- 
tiny ha.";  been  made  by  Russian  authorities 

Plea.M;  understand,  such  separation  Is  a 
tragedy  for  me  and  my  children.  Please  help 
us  to  rejoin  our  family  as  soon  as  possible 
I  am  relying  on  yoxir  help.  .  .  . 

I  am  deeply  grateful  to  you  in  advance. 

I  do  not  believe  that  I  can  add  any- 
thing to  the  movmg  words  of  a  waiting 
mother.  I  can  only  say  that  taking  note 
of  the  tragic  circunistances  of  the  Kats 
family — and  so  many  oUiers  like  them, 
that  this  House  be  moved  to  protest  the 
pr&sent  inhumane  immigration  policy  of 
the  Soviet  Union. 


LEGISLATION  TO  CREATE  A  JOINT 
COMMITTEE  ON  INTELLIGENCE 
OPERATIONS 

Tlie  SPFAKP^R  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania  'Mr  Biester)  Is 
recognized  for  10  minutes. 

Mr.  BIESTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  In- 
troducing: today,  along  with  20  Members 
of  the  House,  a  new  initiative  which  ad- 
dre.sses  the  timely  and  complex  problems 
of  congressional  oversight  of  the  U.S. 
intelligence  community. 

This  legislation  proposes  the  establish- 
ment of  a  Joint  Committee  on  Intelli- 
rrence  Operations,  to  be  composed  of  nine 
Members  of  the  Hou.se  and  nine  of  the 
Ser.ate,  including  bipartisan  representa- 
tion by  members  of  the  House  and  Senate 
Committees  on  Armed  Services,  Appro- 
priations, International  Relations,  and 
Foreign  Relations,  as  well  as  Members  at 
large.  Terms  of  service  of  both  Members 
and  staff  would  be  limited  to  6  years. 

The  joint  committee  woiJd  exercise 
jurisdiction  for  legislative  authorization 
and  oversight  over  all  matters  relating  to 
foreign  intelligence,  and  would  be  kept 
"fully  and  currently  informed"  with  re- 
spect to  all  foreign  intelligence  activities 
and  operations  of  the  U.S.  Government. 
The  Director  of  Central  Intelligence 
would  be  the  principal  liaison  between 
the  executive  and  legislative  branches. 

Through  its  authorization  and  over- 
sight powers,  the  joint  committee  would 
exercise  the  mcan.<:  to  insure  a  full 
measure  of  consultation  and  accountabil- 
ity in  the  area  of  foreign  intelligence. 

Admittedly,  there  Ls  no  ea.sy  answer  to 
the  dilemmas  posed  by  tlie  sensitive  Is- 
sue of  "covert  operations"  within  the 
framework  of  our  traditionally  "open" 
representative  democracy.  Nonetheless, 
as  in  the  War  Powers  Act,  we  mast  strive 
to  reconcile  tlie  legitimate  prerogatives 
of  the  President  to  carry  out  foreign 
policy  with  tlic  Congress  responsibility 
to  exercise  its  proper  role  In  the  formula- 
tion of  such  policy. 

Accordingly,  this  legislation  stipulates 
that  proposed  non-intel'lpence-gatherlng 
operations  must  be  reported  to  the  joint 
committee.  If  the  President  certifies  that 
immediate  execution  of  a  particular  non- 
intelligence  gathering  oi^eration  Is  vital 
to  the  national  security,  he  must  so 
notify  the  joint  committee.  There  Ls. 
however,  a  "bottom  line"  which  must  be 
faced  in  the  event  of  controversy  over  the 
lightness  of  the  President's  action:  if 
during  the  ensuing  period  two-thirds  of 


the  joint  committee  object  to  the  Presi- 
dent's determination,  they  may  vote  to 
terminate  the  particular  operation  in 
question.  Such  an  exceptional  procediu"e 
can  realLstically  afford  the  security  to 
protect  the  operation  if  it  is  to  be  con- 
tinued; conversely,  it  can  avoid  serloii; 
foreign  policy  consequences  and  possible 
impairment  of  the  legitimate  functioning 
of  the  intelligence  community  if  the  par- 
ticular operation  should  be  terminated. 

While  some  Members  may  have  under- 
standable reservations  concerning  this 
provision.  I  should  point  out  that  the 
Congressional  Research  Service  of  the 
Library  of  Congress  has  determined  that 
such  committee  action  is  not  without 
precedent.  Moreover,  a  properly  repre- 
■-fr.tative  and  consulted  joint  committee 
would  certainly  not  use  the  authority 
delegated  by  the  full  Congress  in  either 
an  arbitrary  or  capricious  manner. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  clear  that  a  more 
c  ffective  congressional  authorization  and 
oversiirht  procedure  will  be  an  essential 
ingredient  in  restoring  public  confidence 
in  our  intelligence  community.  Such  a 
procedure  is  also  in  the  best  interests  of 
our  int-elligence  agencies.  House  and 
Senate  select  committees  studying  these 
agencies  have  published  their  recom- 
mendations, many  of  which  have  been 
incorporated  in  this  legislation.  Both 
the  Murphy  and  and  Rockefeller  Com- 
missions have  recommended  the  re- 
creation of  a  Joint  Committee  on  Foreign 
Intelligence,  and  a  long  and  distin- 
guished list  of  former  public  servants — 
including  J  William  Falbright.  Dean 
Rusk.  John  McCone.  Clark  Clifford,  and 
McGeorge  Bundy.  to  name  only  a  few — 
have  strongly  endorsed  this  approach. 

The  joint  committee  would  offer  sev- 
eral important  advantages  over  separate 
House  and  Senate  committee<;.  includirp ; 
more  .secure  and  expeditious  consulta- 
tion in  the  area  of  Intelligence  and  non- 
Intelligence  gathering  operations:  great- 
er .security  for  the  handling  of  classified 
materials;  and  the  centralization  and 
more  efficient  use  of  congressional  staff 
end  executive  liaLsons. 

The  turn-over  in  membership,  and  the 
requirement  for  periodic  reporting  to  the 
House  and  Senate  will  Insure  full  ac- 
countability of  the  joint  committee  to  the 
full  Congre.ss  as  well  as  a  salutary  influx 
of  new  Ideas  and  active  interest  Into  the 
joint  committee's  deliberations. 

After  so  many  months  of  controversy. 
Congress  must  now  act  affirmatively  and 
substantively  in  this  diflBcult  area.  Even 
as  the  Senate  debates  its  own.  more 
limited  approach,  the  House  should  now 
move  forward  with  its  own  comprehen- 
sive propasals.  Once  we  do  so.  the  not 
insignificant  .support  for  this  type  of 
approach  may  be  rekindled  in  the  other 
body. 

For  these  reasons.  I  urge  my  colleagues 
to  join  in  support  of  this  legislation. 


PRESIDENT'S  SOCIAL  SECURITY 
PROGRAM 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  Hoase,  the  gentle- 
man from  Wisconsin  'Mr.  Steiger)  is 
recognized  for  5  minutes. 


Mr.  STEIGER  of  "Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  have  today  introduced  HJi. 
13770  by  request. 

This  bill  reflects  the  program  proposed 
by  the  President  to  assure  a  sound  social 
security  tnist  fund.  I  have  dona  this  be- 
cause I  believe  much  of  the  President's 
suggestions  are  worthwhile  but  I  have 
real  reservations  about  some  aspects  of 
this  package. 

The  need  for  work  on  social  security  is 
well  documented.  The  Congress  has  not 
done  its  work  by  bEisicaUy  rejecting  the 
efforts  of  the  P>resident  to  increase  the 
funds  in  the  trust  fund  in  order  to  reas- 
sure all  of  us  about  the  future  of  social 
security. 

I  commend  the  President  for  his  lead- 
ership and  hope  by  my  action  today  in 
introducing  this  bill  the  House  will  be 
willing  to  deal  with  this  important  sub- 
ject. 

PERSONAL  EXPLANATION 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio  (Mr.  Vaniki  is  recog- 
nlz;ed  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  VANIK.  Mr.  Speaker,  because  of 
illness  In  my  family.  I  was  absent  from 
Washington  on  May  11  and  12  and  con- 
sequently missed  all  rollcall  votes  on 
those  days. 

If  I  had  been  present.  I  would  have 
voted  as  follows : 

On  Tuesday,  May  11.  roUcall  No.  259, 
final  passage  of  H.R.  12835,  Vocational 
Education  and  National  Institute  of  Edu- 
cation, yea. 

On  Wednesday,  May  12.  roUcall  No. 
262.  the  Michel  amendment  to  HJl. 
12851,  Higher  Education  Amend- 
ment, no. 

Rollcall  No.  263.  the  Conlan  amend- 
ment to  H.R.  12851.  no. 

Rollcall  No.  264.  the  Ma  this  amend- 
ment to  H.R.  12851,  no. 

RollcaU  No.  265.  final  passage  of  H.R. 
12851.  aye 

I  anticipate  that  I  may  be  absent  sev- 
eral more  days  in  the  near  future.  How- 
ever. I  will  do  all  I  can  to  make  my  posi- 
tion known  on  each  of  the  Issues  that 
the  House  considers. 


COST  AND  REVENUE  INFORMATION 
PERTAINING  TO  H.R.  10210.  THE 
LTNEMPLOYMENT  COMPENSATION 
AMENDMENTS  OF  1975 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  California  'Mr.  Cokman)  Is 
recognized  for  15  minutes. 

Mr.  CORMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  com- 
ing Monday  and  Tue.sday.  May  17  and 
18,  the  House  will  consider  HJl.  10210. 
the  UnemplojTnent  Compensation 
Amendments  of  1975.  As  reported  to  the 
House  December  16.  1975.  H.R.  10210  is 
designed  to  achieve  the  following  objec- 
tives : 

Provide  coverage  under  the  permanent 
Federal-State  Unemplov-ment  Compen- 
sation law  for  substantially  all  of  the 
Nation's  wage  and  salary  earners  in 
order  to  provide  more  equal  treatment 
of  all  workers  and  eliminate  the  need 
for  the  temporary  Special  Unemploy- 
ment Assistance  program; 
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Rt-store  solvency  In  the  Unemploy- 
ment- Compen-satlon  proRram  at  the 
State  and  F\-deral  levels  by  increasing 
revenues  in  u  manner  that  distributes 
fiiirly  the  impart  of  additional  employer- 
paid  luxes; 

Modilv  the  "trlgKer  mechanLsm"  In 
the  -xtended  beneflUs  program;   and 

K.stablLsh  a  National  Study  CommLs- 
slou  that  will  undertake  a  thorough  and 
comprehensive  examination  of  the  pres- 
ent Unemployment  Compensation  pro- 
Kiiini  and  make  recommendations  for 
further  Improvement,^ 

ThP  Unemployment  Compensation 
Sub<omimttee  rompleted  work  on  H.R. 
10210  In  October  1975.  It  was  approved 
without  change  by  Ways  and  Means  in 
December.  Delays  created  by  new  tax 
legislation  and  other  emergency  bills 
prevented  the  Rules  Committee  from 
scheduling  House  action  before  the  end 
of  the  last  session. 

We  hoped  that  tlie  House  and  Senate 
were  going  to  be  able  to  act  on  the  bill 
early  this  year  so  the  coverage  and  reve- 
nue provisions  could  take  effect  In  1977. 
However,  under  the  new  budget  proce- 
dures, legislation  like  H.R.  10210  is  sub- 
ject to  a  tx)lnt  of  order  on  tlie  House 
floor  until  aiter  the  Hou.se  has  approved 
the  first  concurrent  resolution  on  the 
budget  for  fiscal  year  1977. 

Because  of  the  delay  In  House  action, 
we  anticipate  that  tlie  enactment  dates 
for  the  coverage  and  l.ix  provLslons  in 
H.R.  10210  will  have  to  be  postponed 
for  1  year. 

So  it  will  be  available  to  the  Members 
when  we  begin  consideration  of  the  bill 
on  Monday,  I  request  permission  to  In- 
sert in  the  Record  at  this  point  some 
recent  cost  and  revenue  estimates  per- 
taining to  H.R.  10210.  These  tables  have 
been  prepared  by  the  Department  of 
Labor.  They  show  estimated  unemploy- 
ment costs  and  revenues  for  fiscal  years 
1977-81:  first,  under  current  law;  sec- 
ond, under  H.R.  10210  effective  1977.  as 
In  the  bill;  and  third,  under  H.R.  10210 
effective  1978,  assuming  a  1-year  delay  in 
present  effective  dates. 

BENEFIT  COSTS 
|ln  billionsl 


Totll 

unemploy- 

menl 

rate 

H.R.  10210 

H.R. 10210 

essump- 

Current 

effective 

effective 

tion 

Itw 

1977 

1978 

Fiscal  year 
1977 

&9  . 

Regular . . 

(10. 6          >  }10. 9 

1J10.6 

EB 

2.  J 

2.< 

2.3 

FSB 

1.0 

1.0 

1.0 

Fiscal  year 

1978 

6.3  . 

, 

Regular. . 

10.2 
1.9 

*         10.8 
1          2.0 

IIO.S 

EB 

1.9 

Fiscal  year 

i 

1979 

5.6  . 

.i 

Regular. , 

9l3 
.4 

t         9  8 

9.8 

EB 

.6 

Fiscal  year 

1980 

S.0  . 

..1 

Regular . . 

S.S 

1         9.0 

9.0 

IB. 

.3 

(          .« 

.4 

Fiscal  year 

1981   . 

5.0  . 

Regular. 

9.1 

■  ■•■■■■9:7' 

9.7 

EB 

.2 

.« 

.4 

[In  billions  of  detlars) 


Fiscal  year 


Federal  revenue  eslj- 
matn,  lute  tax**: 

1977     

1978     

1979     

1980 

1981      

State  revenue  esti- 
niales,  State  Uxw: 

1977 

1978 , 

1979 

1980     

1981 


H.R.  10210. 

H.R.  10210. 

Current 

effective 

effective 

law 

1977 

1978 

1.4 

3.1 

2.0 

1.$ 

19 

3.3 

l.« 

a.s 

3.5 

l.S 

17 

3.7 

1.7 

19 

3  9 

L7 

12.1 

8.7 

LI 

ttl 

12.8 

IS 

115 

13.  S 

f.« 

14.2 

14.2 

N.S 

14.9 

14.9 

Note  Current  lew  assumes  State  wages  as  currently  enacted 
(i  «.,  national  average  about  J4,800).  H  R  10210  effective  1977 
means  wage  base  change  affective  1977  and  Fedetaltax  rate 
Increase  effective  1976  wtiile  H  R  10210  effective  1978  means 
wage  base  change  effective  1978  and  Federal  ta«  rate  increase 
effective  1977  State  taxes  assumed  to  average  2  7  percent 
throughout  period  shown.  Reimbursable  amounts  not  included 
with  Stale  revenue  estimates  State  reimttursable  revenues  in 
addition  to  State  taies  shown  above  are  as  follow*; 


H.R.  10210. 

H  R.  10210. 

Current 

effective. 

effective 

Fiscal  yMr 

law 

197) 

1978 

1977 

•lS 

0.3 

0.3 

1978 

•  • 

.3 

1979 

•  ' 

1980 

,  J 

1981 

•  w 

I  Transition  costs  ate  not  included  m  these  figures.  Estimates 
ire  based  on  staff  working  assumptions  of  total  unemployment 
rates  as  shown  above. 

Note:  H.R.  10210  effective  1977  means  coverage  effective 
Jan.  1,  1977.  tax  base  increase  effective  Ian.  1,  1977  and  Federal 
tax  rate  effective  Jan.  1,  1976  H  R.  10210  effective  1978  means 
coverage  effective  Jan.  I.  1978.  tax  base  increase  effective 
Jan.  1.  1978  and  Federal  tax  rata  effective  Jan   1.  1977. 


TESTIMONIAL     DINNER     FOR 
THOMAS    F     LARKIN 

Tlie  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  Uie  Hou-se,  the  gentle- 
man from  Massachusetts  (Mr.  O'Neill' 
is  recognized  for  5  nunutes 

Mr.  O'NEILL.  Mr.  Si>eaker.  I  would  like 
to  call  to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues 
the  fact  that  a  testimonial  dinner  for 
Thomas  F.  Larkin.  Town  Clerk  of  Brook- 
line,  Mass..  is  being  held  on  May  18,  1976 
in  Randolph.  Mass. 

Although  my  legislative  duties  in 
Washington  preclude  me  from  attendin^c 
this  gala  affair.  I  just  wanted  to  en- 
lighten the  Members  of  the  Hou.se  about 
the  many  fine  attributes  and  unique 
qualifications  that  my  good  friend. 
Thomas  Larkin,  posse.sses.  A  warm  and 
affable  guy,  I  have  known  Thomas  Uirkln 
for  many  years  and  commeiid  him  for 
his  efficiency,  his  conscientiousness,  and 
hLs  dedication  to  public  service.  A  \x)\ni- 
lar  town  clerk.  Thomas  Larkin  Ls  the 
kind  of  public  servant  on  whom  a  town 
depends  so  much.  He  has  .served  In  pub- 
lic office  for  more  tlian  a  decade  in  the 
best  tradition  of  Massachusetts  politics. 
He  Is  not  only  admired  in  his  own  town 
of  Brookllne.  but  is  resi>ected  and  well- 
known  throughout  all  of  the  greater 
Boston  area. 

Thomas  Larkin  has  had  an  outstand- 
ing record  of  public  service:  Assistant 
town  clerk  for  11  years,  town  clerk  for 
9  years,  registrar  of  voters  for  9  years, 
clerk  on  the  board  of  appeals  for  9  years, 
secretary  of  the  Walnut  Hills  Cemetery 
trustee.s  for  9  years,  secretary  of  tlie  ad- 
visory committee  for  9  years,  and  legisla- 
tive chairman  of  the  Ma.ssachu.setts 
Town  Clerks  Association  for  6  years. 

I  am  delighted  that  his  friends  are 
honoring  him  Tuesday  night  and  can 
think  of  no  finer  person  to  whom  such 
a  high  honor  could  be  paid. 


BIRTHDAY  GREETINGS  TO  MAYOR 
RICHARD  J  DAIJCY  OF  CHICAGO, 
MAY   \5.   1076 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois  '.Mr.  Fary»  Is  recog- 
nized fur  10  minutes. 

Mr.  F.MIY.  Mr  Speaker,  on  behalf  of 
myself,  the  democratic  members  of  the 
Illinois  DeleKation.  the  Democratic  lead- 
ership and  his  many  friend.s  m  the  Con- 
gres.s  of  Uie  United  States.  I  would  like 
to  extend  birthday  greetinKs  to  a  great 
hiunanltarian  and  one  of  tlie  ureal  cU1r 
leaders  of  our  time,  tlie  Honorable  Rich- 
ard J   Daley,  Mayor  of  Chicago. 

Mr.  SPEAKER,  as  you  know,  the  abil- 
ity to  lead  Is  always  In  short  supply 
Proud  po.ssessors  of  great  responsibility 
often  lack  It  entirely.  They  make  tlieir 
way  UirouKh  life  by  luck,  accident,  .iiid 
a  gift  for  deception 

In  contrsist.  leaders  are  to  Ix'  recog- 
nized by  the  willingness,  even  the  en- 
thusla-sm,  to  follow  them,  shown  by  their 
associates  and  by  the  magnitude  of  what 
Is  achieved  by  tjie  efforts  liiey  direct 

By  thase  stiuidard.s,  one  of  Uie  coun- 
try's greatest  leaders  is  the  Hon  Richard 
J.  Daley.  ma%or  of  tlie  city  of  Clucagu 
On  his  "74th  Birthday  he  deserves  to  b<' 
told  tliat  this  is  so.  not  just  because  It  i."^ 
his  birthday,  but  merely  because  It  if 
true. 

In  the  long  history  of  Chicago.  Rich- 
ard J.  Daley  stands  out  a.s  tlie  greiitest 
municipal  officer  of  record.  Virtually 
from  the  moment  of  Iils  entrance  mto 
jiollllcs  as  a  member  of  the  State  House 
of  Representatives  In  1936,  he  has  held 
the  Interest  and  respect  of  everyoiie 
familiar  with  Chicago,  and  the  problems 
of  Chicago 

Between  1948  and  195,^  -  a  m'riad  ii. 
our  history  In  which  mi.^use  of  state  and 
municipal  funds  wa.s  commonplace  in 
many  areas,  and  the  policy  of  growing 
rich  In  public  office  was  looked  upon  by 
many  as  altogether  natural  —  Richard  J 
Daley  defied  tliese  disturbing  condition.'; 
to  Uif  l;i>:.ur  of  l;is  name,  In.stcud.  as  Di- 
rector 11:  V'.v  .suile  Revenue  Department, 
and  Clerk  ol  Cook  County,  he  served  the 
people  '.v!lh.  a  diligence  and  honesty  for 
which  lie  A  ;t.s  rewarded  In  195.S  with  elec- 
tion as  Mayor  of  Chicapo.  and.  In  that 
capacity,  his  acliievemcnts  are  known, 
remembered,  cherished  bv  Uie  electorate 
which  has  continued  him  ;n  office  for  20 
years. 

On  the  occasion  of  Uils,  liis  74th  Birth- 
day. It  IS  an  honor  to  salute  this  remark- 
able citizen  of  Chicago,  and  to  prai.sc  him 
once  again  for  his  record  as  the  oul- 
sUindmg  txilltlcal  leader  in  our  countn- 
at  tills  time 
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STATUS  OF  PUBLIC  LAW  480  RICE 
EXPORT  PROGRAM  AS  OF  MAY  13. 
1976 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previou.v  order  of  the  Hoase,  the  gentle- 
man from  .Arkansas  'Mr.  Alexander* 
Is   recognized    lor    15    minutes. 

Mr.  ALEXANDER  Mr  Speaker,  today 
as  I  make  tlie  si.xth  in  my  series  of  reports 
on  the  progress  being  made  by  the  ad- 
ministration toward  reaching  Its  stated 
objective   of   exporting   850,000   tons  of 


US  rice  under  Public  Law  480  program- 
ming we  find  a  mixed  bag  of  develop- 
ments. 

On  tJie  pUis  side  we  And  that  during 
the  past  week  an  11.000-ton  sale  was 
made  to  Syria,  a  purchase  authorization 
for  .Si 1. 000  tons  was  Issued  to  Indonesia, 
and  invitations  for  bids  have  been  Issued 
by  Guinea  for  10,000  tons,  by  India  for 
100,000  tons  and  by  Syria  for  20,000. 
Thus  we  have  purchase  authorizations 
for  the  .stile  of  171,000  tons  outstanding 
and  invitations  for  sale  of  130,000  tons 
outstanding. 


On  the  minus  side  we  find  that  mis- 
calculations on  rice  price  behavior  Is 
hampering  the  completion  of  the  sale  of 
rice  under  some  export  agreements  which 
have  been  signed.  In  the  case  of  Indo- 
nesia it  is  understood  that  the  agree- 
ment recently  signed  Is  intended  to  cover 
the  sale  of  100,000  tons  of  rice;  but  be- 
cause insufficient  money  was  allocated 
to  this  agreement  and  imxesolved  delays 
have  been  encoimtered  in  increasing  the 
funding  the  sale  of  only  50,000  tons  Is 
an  immediate  prospect.  A  similar  fund- 
ing problem   has   arisen  In  connection 

STATUS  OF  PUBLIC  LAW  480  RICE  PROGRAM 
1975-76  MARKETING  YEAR,  CURRENT  THROUGH  MAY   13,  1976 
[In  thousands  of  metric  tons) 


with  the  intended  sale  of  50,000  tons  to 
Syria.  Bids  responding  to  the  proposal 
to  purchase  the  rice  for  Syria  produced 
prices  at  a  level  which  resulted  in  the 
sale  of  only  11.000  tons  and  a  new  invi- 
tation to  exporters  to  bid  on  another 
20,000  tons.  This  will  most  likely  leave 
at  least  19,000  tons  of  rice  intended  for 
sale  to  Syria  unpurchased  by  that  nation 
unless  the  fimdlng  In  the  United  States- 
Syria  agreement  Is  increased. 

The  following  chart  provides  an  up- 
dated summary  of  the  progress  of  the 
Public  Law  480.  food  for  peace,  rice  ex- 
port program  in  marketing  year  1975-76. 
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>  Both  South  Korea  and  Portugal  normally  buy  brown  rice.  These  hgures  are  the  milled  equivalent         '  These  figurn  are  lower  than  in  the  previous  charts  because  of  India's  apparent  decision  to 
on  the  USDA  lormulaof  90  percent  extraction  from  brown  rice.  The  nee  industry  uses  an  85  percent      take  only  100,000  of  the  200,000  tons  of  rice  which  vkere  originally  allocated  tc  her. 
ettraction  formula. 


LET  US  GIVE  THE  SMALL  SAVER  A 
BREAK— ABOLISH  REGULATION  Q 

'Mr  KOCH  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  Include  ex- 
traneou.'-  matter,  i 

Mr  KOC'H  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Congress 
has  been  dLsru.s.sing  in  recent  months 
the  need  to  reduce  the  Governments  role 
In  regulating  the  economic  life  of  various 
industries.  In  instances  where  competi- 
tion Is  workable  and  appropriate.  I  have 
welcomed  the  proposals  to  deregulate 
certain  Industries 

The  airline  and  trurklng  Industries 
are  prominent  examples  of  unnecessary 
regulatory  scheme.-^  that  prevent  com- 
petition which  would  benefit  the  con- 
sumer. In  contrast,  in  Indu.stues  where 
a  monopoly  situation  exists,  I  have  fav- 
ored the  retention  of  reasonable  Govern- 
ment regulation  as  the  best  means  to 
protect  the  public  against  excessive  prices 
and  poor  service. 

I  was  disappointed  to  see  that  the 
Federal  Reserve  System  apparently  has 
not  gotten  the  message  about  the  need 
for  more  competition  and  less  Govern- 
ment regulation.  The  Federal  Reserve 
has  proposed  additional  restrictions  to 
be  added  to  Its  regulation  Q — the  regu- 
lation that  prevents  federally  insured 
banks  throuKhout  the  country  from  of- 
fering competitive  Interest  rales  on  sav- 
ings accounts.  Regulation  Q  limits  in- 
terest on  ordinary  pa.ssbook  savings  ac- 
counts to  5  percent  and  allows  slightly 
higher  rates  for  time  deposits.  However, 


under  Federal  Reserve  rules,  anyone  who 
can  deposit  $100,000  or  more  can  nego- 
tiate with  the  bank  for  higher,  unregu- 
lated rates  available  for  90-day  certifi- 
cates of  deposit. 

During  the  past  3  years  these  certifi- 
cates have  paid  Interest  rates  of  up  to 
12  percent  and  have  attracted  the  at- 
tention of  many  savers  and  investors. 
Some  enterprising  money  managers  have 
offered  to  pool  smaller  deposits,  $5,000  or 
more,  for  many  small  investors,  into 
$100,000  units  to  take  advantage  of  the 
higher  rates  available  on  these  large  de- 
posits 

Instead  of  tolerating  this  competitive 
initiative,  the  Federal  Reserve  is  now 
proposing  a  change  in  regulation  Q  to 
eliminate  tliLs  option  and  to  forbid  the 
pooling  of  smaller  sums  where  the  intent 
Ls  to  take  advantage  of  the  higher  rates. 
The  new  rule,  however,  will  permit 
trustees,  attorneys,  and  mutual  funds, 
to  continue  to  pool  smaller  sums  they 
control  Into  $100,000  amounts,  if  obtain- 
ing higher  rates  is  only  an  "incidental" 
purpose  of  the  pooling.  I  believe  this  is 
a  distinction  without  any  real  difference 
The  poor  •schnook"  who  does  not  have 
$100,000  or  the  benefit  of  a  trust  ar- 
rangement will  only  be  able  to  receive 
5-percent  Interest,  while  large  organiza- 
tions and  wealtliy  individuals  can  take 
advantage  of  the  highest  rates. 

At  a  time  when  inflation  has  exceeded 
12  percent,  the  Federal  Reserve  Ls  hold- 
ing down  the  savings  rates  available  to 
small  savers,  thus  discouraging  the  aver- 


age wage  earner  from  saving  The  aboli- 
tion of  regulation  Q  would  permit  banks 
to  pay  higher  rates  for  sm^ll  savings 
accounts  and  thus  encourage  saving, 
even  in  inflationary  timas.  The  Federal 
Reserve's  proposed  regulations  take  an- 
other step  backward,  by  eliminating  the 
small  saver's  ability  to  pool  his  savings 
with  those  of  others  into  a  large,  un- 
regulated deposit.  Because  I  think  it  may 
be  of  interest  to  my  coUeagues,  I  am  in- 
serting in  the  Record  a  copy  of  the  letter 
I  have  written  to  the  Federal  Reserve 
Board: 

[Docket  No.  R-0024] 
BocsE  or  Hbpkksentativxs, 
Washington.  D.C.,  May  12,  1976. 
Mr.  Theodork  E.  Allison, 
Secretary  o}  the  Board, 
Federal  Reserve  Board,  Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Me.  Allison:  I  am  writing  to  com- 
ment on  the  proposal  mstde  by  the  Federal 
Reserve  Board  of  Governors  on  March  8, 
1976,  and  subsequently  pubUahed  In  the 
Federal  Register  of  March  16,  1976,  to  amend 
SecUon  217.3(a)  of  RegtilatJon  Q  (12  CPB 
217.3(a)  ). 

The  proposed  amendment  would  prohibit 
small  Investors  from  pooling  their  savings  In 
order  to  aggregate  a  deposit  larger  than 
$100,000  and  thus  qualify  for  the  higher 
Interest  rates  paid  for  such  depwslts  In  fed- 
erally regulated  banks.  A  number  of  finan- 
cial organizations  today  provide  the  service 
of  pooling  funds  for  thousands  of  small  In- 
vestors, so  that  small  Investors  may  talEe 
advantage  of  compyetltlve  Interest  rates.  I 
object  to  the  restrictions  you  propose,  be- 
ca\ise  they  would  deny  to  the  small  Investor 
the  chance  to  obtain  a  market  rate  of  return 
on  his  savings.  Since  the  federally  regulated 
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rate  of  Interest  for  small  demand  deposits  in 
conunerclal  bauks  has  been  held  at  the  5Vc 
level,  while  the  market  rate  for  ninety  day 
bank  cerrUlcates  of  deposlta  has  risen  as  high 
aa  12 '^  In  recent  vears,  I  believe  It  l3  arbi- 
trary and  imreartonahle  to  prevent  Inter- 
mediary orKHUl/Atlona  from  purchasing  l&r\ie 
certuicatcs  of  deposits  on  behalf  of  small 
savers. 

I'he  exceptions  proposed  by  the  Board  to 
Its  regulations  also  pose  Impossible  admlids- 
tratlve  difficulties  In  attempting  to  distin- 
guish between  arrangements  which  only  "in- 
cldentallv"  invnlve  pooling  and  those  which 
are  set  up  "primarily  to  achieve  the  exemp- 
tion from  interest  rate  ceilings  .  .  ."  I  can 
see  no  reason  why  a  tr\wtee.  attorney,  or 
otl'.er  Uduclary  manager  should  be  allowed  to 
p. Mil  his  clients'  funds  to  obtain  higher  In- 
terest, while  a  money  manager  may  not  do 
the  same  for  his  or  her  customers.  A  trustee 
has  no  greater  obligation  to  obtain  high  In- 
terest rates  for  his  clients  than  does  a  money 
manager  The  trustee.  In  fact,  probably 
should  refrain  from  making  urxsecured  in- 
vestments In  bank  certificates.  I  think  the 
exception  allowing  some  trustees,  attorneys, 
and  mutual  funds  to  pool  their  funds  while 
prohibiting  the  same  privilege  to  all  others, 
demonstrates  an  Intent  to  discriminate 
ftkralnst  tmall  savers. 

Both  Regulation  Q  In  Its  present  form  and 
your  proposed  change  favor  the  wealthy  who 
can  amass  $100,000  or  afford  counsel  to  advise 
them  how  to  take  advantage  of  the  exception* 
built  Into  these  regulations.  Only  the  poor 
"schnook"  who  does  not  have  $100,000  In 
savings  or  the  benefit  of  a  trust  arrangement 
will  be  left  out  In  the  cold  as  a  result  of  this 
Regulation. 

If  capitalism  is  to  work  in  this  country.  It 
has  to  Include  the  small  saver  a.i  well  as  the 
large,  and  that  Is  why  I  oppose  Regulation  Q 
and  these  changes  in  that  regulation.  I  rec- 
ommend the  abolition  of  Regulation  Q.  but, 
In  the  meantime.  I  am  distressed  to  see  the 
Federal  Reserve  attempting  to  further  limit 
the  few  reasonable  ways  the  small  Investor 
hii.s  to  obtain  a  market  return  on  his  savings. 

For  these  reasons.  I  sugg^t  that  you  not 
adopt  this  propKJsed  rule  change. 
Sincerely. 

Edwaso  I.  Koch. 


COMMUNISTS  AND  OUR  WESTERN 
EUROPE.^N  ALIJES 

'Mr  SOLARZ  a.sked  and  was  given 
pemiission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneoiLs  matter.) 

Mr.  SOLARZ.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  recently 
returned  from  a  study  mission  to  Europe 
In  which  one  of  the  prime  discussion 
topics  was  the  increasingly  likely  possi- 
bility that  one  or  more  Communist 
I>arties  will  enter  the  government  of  some 
of  our  closest  Western  European  allies. 
Tho  VEtrious  paradoxes  involved  in  the 
present  uncertain  situation  were  recent- 
ly addressed  by  Swedish  Prime  Minister 
Olof  Palme  at  a  February  20.  1976.  Con- 
ference of  the  Swedish  Union  of  Social 
Democratic  Women. 

Mr.  Palme's  speech  contains  a  number 
of  interesting  thoughts  on  the  growing 
controversy  over  the  nature  of  the  West- 
ern European  Communist  parties,  what 
role  they  might  play  if  they  enter  into 
government  coalitions,  and  otlicr  sub- 
jects For  example.  Mr.  Palme  explores 
the  reasons  that  "The  Communist  parties 
are  now  up  to  their  eyes  in  .something  of 
a  political  and  Ideological  crisis"  as  they 
come  cloeer  to  attaining  p>ower.  even 
though  they  find  themselves  "in  a  situa- 


tion which,  according  to  their  fathers  In 
Uie  faith,  would  benefit  world  revolu- 
tion." 

This  speech  is  an  interesting  analysis 
of  the  critical  questions  that  so  man>' 
Europeans  and  Americans  are  debating 
and  I  wish  to  share  some  of  its  Insights 
wttli  my  fellow  Members  of  Congress: 
Prime  Ministxr  Olof  PALinr's  Spkech  at  the 

OONrKRKNCK     OF    THE    SWKDISH     UNION     OF 

Social  Democratic  Womin  on  Pebroart  20, 
1976 

Sweden  has  always  taken  It  for  granted 
that  we  should  give  our  vigorous  support  to 
efforts  for  peace  and  detente  In  Europe.  We 
also  a-ssert  that  the  Swedish  policy  of  neu- 
trality has  been  a  stabilizing  factor  In 
Northern  Europe  and  thus  also  In  peace- 
keeping on  our  continent.  When  seen  In  the 
light  of  history,  tho  past  year  may  stand  out 
as  a  memorable  year  In  f)06twar  Europe.  The 
Conference  on  Security  and  Cooperation  In 
Exirope  was  concluded  in  Helsinki  last  August 
The  Final  Act  adopted  by  the  Conference 
alms  to  secure  peace  and  detente  In  our  part 
of  the  world.  The  Act  la  not  a  binding  docu- 
ment under  International  law,  nor  has  It 
changed  the  map  of  Europe.  But  It  is  a  con- 
firmation of  postwar  reality  and  It  Is  the 
nearest  we  c^n  get  to  a  formal  peace  treaty 
thirty  years  after  the  end  of  the  Second 
World  War. 

Tho  "ostpoUtlk"  of  the  West  German  Gov- 
ernment did  much  to  pave  the  way  for 
detente  and  to  promote  reconciliation  be- 
tween the  peoples  of  Europe.  A  very  Impor- 
tant link  In  this  context  was  the  treaty  con- 
cluded between  the  Federal  Republic  of  Ger- 
many and  Poland  last  summer.  This  wa?  a 
concrete  expression  of  the  spirit  of  Helsinki. 
It  reflected  roconclllatlon  after  unspealiable 
suffering  and  had  a  deep  human  dimension 
It  would  be  deplorable  for  these  two  coun- 
trle:^  and  for  the  whole  of  Europe  If  this  far- 
sighted  and  statesman-like  treaty  shovild  be 
brought  to  nothing  by  narrow-minded  In- 
ternal Interests  In  the  Federal  Republic. 

The  East,  the  West,  the  neutral  states  and 
non-aligned  states  expres-sed  their  agreement 
In  the  Final  Act  of  the  Helsinki  Conference 
on  a  number  of  principles  to  govern  their 
relations. 

The  present  situation  In  Europe  Is  full  of 
paradoxes.  Tension  between  the  nations  has 
relaxed  but  tension  within  nations  is  grow- 
ing. 

In  the  industrial  countries  of  the  West  we 
are  now  going  through  the  deepe.st  economic 
crisis  since  the  Thirties.  In  country  after 
country  we  see  paralyzing  and  almost  un- 
believable unemployment  figures.  At  the  same 
time.  Inflation  Is  spiralling  faster  than  since 
the  Korea  crisis. 

Today,  about  17  million  people  are  out  of 
work  In  the  Industrialized  world.  Counting 
members  of  their  famllleo.  maybe  40  million 
people  are  the  direct  vlctlnia  of  unemploy- 
ment. In  the  European  Community  alone 
there  are  about  2  million  Jobless  under  2.s 
years  of  age.  In  Individual  member  states, 
statistics  show  that  unemployment  among 
young  people  Is  at  terrifying  levels  of  300,000. 
400.000  sometimes  nearly  500.000.  The  dis- 
tance between  employment  security  and  un- 
emplnyment  Insecurity  U  getting  less  and 
1P.SS.  A  aense  of  helplessness  and  Insecurity  Is 
gnawing  right  through  the  v.'Cll -being  of  the 
communities  of  the  Industrial  world. 

The  Ideological  consequences  can  be  dev- 
astatlnR.  I  regard  full  employment  as  the 
greatest  economic  and  social  advance  of  the 
postwar  period.  But  In  today's  difficult  situa- 
tion we  are  beginning  to  hear  rising  mur- 
murs that  a  fairly  high  level  of  unemploy- 
ment is  perhaps  inevitable,  that  unemploy- 
ment Is  perhapo  not  such  an  evil  but  may 
have  certain  advantages,  that  anjrway  peo- 
ple do  have  unemployment  assistance,  and  so 
on.  This  reflects  an  ideologlcai  resignation 
that  can  mean  absolute  disaster,  both  for  the 


vitality  of  iiiitlwpjanil  for  the  hopes  for  the 
future  of  Indlvfi^Sttris. 

This  Is  nothing  new  We  need  not  look  far 
back  in  history  to  see  how  Insecurity  paved 
the  way  for  the  strong  men  and  the  false 
allurements  of  simple  solutions 

In  the  Twenties,  democracy  was  at  itji  low- 
est ebb  In  many  countries.  Unemployment, 
political  division  and  parllamentarj-  weakness 
bowled  over  Europe's  democracies  like  skit- 
tles. For  s<jme.  democra<-y  became  the  way 
out  for  the  weak,  diximed  to  abuse  or  defeat 
Adolf  Hitler  WTote  In  -Meln  Kampf  ": 

"Democracy,  as  it  Is  practiced  in  Western 
Europe  today.  Is  the  Jorerunner  of  Marxism 
Democracy-  Is  the  medium  where  the  bacteria 
of  the  Marxist  plag\ie  can  grow  and  .spread 

Today  In  Chile.  General  Pinochet  says  he  is 
looking  for  "a  new  democratic  formula,  as 
traditional  democracy  has  everywhere  been 
Infiltrated  by  Marxist -Leninists'.  Fortunately 
there  are  not  many  dyed-ln-the-wool  fascists 
about  nowadays. 

But  even  among  democrats  a  pessimistic 
debate  has  started  at  the  International  level 
about  tho  future  of  democracy. 

The  American  profes.sor.  Daniel  Moynlhan. 
better  known  as  the  former  American  Am- 
bassador to  the  United  Nations,  stated  iri  h 
recently  published  article  that  American  de- 
mocracy is  languishing.  There  \i.  a.s  a  time 
when  the  whole  world  regarded  the  American 
Constitution  as  a  model  That  Is  a  thln^-  of 
the  past.  Moynlhan  draws  the  conclusion 
that  democracy  Is  a  past  phase  In  history, 
Just  as  much  an  anachronism  as  the  mon- 
archy was  in  the  19th  century.  It  Is  unable 
to  solve  tho  problems  of  the  future.  It  may 
•virvlve  In  a  few  Isolated  and  distinctive 
places  In  "a  handful  of  North  Atlantic  coun- 
tries". 

Pessimism  of  another  kind  emerges  In  the 
book  "The  Crisis  of  Democracy-"  written  by  a 
trio  consisting  of  a  Japanese,  an  American 
and  a  Frenchman.  One  of  the  things  the  au- 
thors are  worried  about  is  that  democracy 
mav  become  too  ^^gorovis.  that  too  much  may 
be  required  of  It. 

In  their  opinion,  a  number  of  cjnflictlng 
Interests  are  being  pushed  harder  and  harder 
while  the  cohesion  of  political  parties  has 
woftkened.  Democracy  has  got  out  of  hand 
that  Is  to  say.  It  Is  practically  Impossible  to 
govern. 

One  of  the  authors  sav  s  that  a  certain 
measure  of  apathy  and  Indifference  In  some 
sections  of  the  population  seems  to  he  a 
requisite  for  an  effective  democracy 

The  ranks  of  the  pesslmls*^  ran  be  com- 
pleted by  the  EnpllRhman  Robert  Mo.ss.  who 
has  written  a  book  entitled  "The  Collapse  of 
Democracy",  which  has  created  a  great  stir 
In  the  Anglo-Saxon  world  He  thinks  that  If 
democracy  Is  to  survive  It  must  be  protected 
by  almost  antl -democratic  methods.  A  com- 
munity which  Is,  in  principle,  an  open  so- 
ciety may  temporarily  have  to  resort  to  dic- 
tatorial methods  In  "self  defence",  such  s* 
controlling  the  mnnr.  media,  dismissing  rad. 
cal  teachers,  taking  action  against  trade 
unions,  etc.  In  an  earlier  book  he  has  done 
his  best  to  "explain"  the  Chilean  Junta'? 
overthrow  of  Allende. 

One  thing  all  the  pessimists  have  In  com- 
mon is  that  for  various  reasons  they  see  a 
danger  In  extending  democracy's  sphere  of 
Influence.  In  deepening  democracy  They  say 
very  little  about  social  evils  and  the  neces- 
sity of  pvirsulng  an  active  pc'llcy  in  order  to 
get  out  of  the  crisis  But,  on  the  other  hand, 
they  are  interested  In  various  ways  of  re- 
stricting and  narrowing  the  effective  power  of 
democracy. 

It  Is  not  to  be  wondered  at  that  thev  are 
normally  known  as  representing  something 
called  "the  new  conservatism".  There  Is  no 
doubt  that  here  and  there  conservative 
forces  have  begun  to  see  their  chance  They 
are  spreading  "the  goepel  of  Inequality"  as 
though  social  equality  was  the  root  of  prob- 
lems and  as  though  the  establishment  of  ft 
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class  society  would  Improve  the  situation. 
They  .ad'.ocate  a  return  to  an  out-pid-out 
rapUallsm  and  try  to  shut  their  eyes  to  tho 
fact  that  the  present  crisis  is  es.sentlally  an 
outcrop  of  the  crisis  of  capitalism. 

And  they  are  looking  for  scap>eBoat8.  To 
avoid  having  to  talk  about  unemployment 
and  poverty  and  peoples  sense  of  helpless- 
ness, they  are  fabricating  the  red  peril.  They 
are  painting  the  picture  of  communists  In- 
filtrating government  offices  and  building 
Muscovite  bridgeheads  !n  Western  Europe. 
Therefore.  Europe  must  be  vaccinated 
a?alnst  the  red  plapue  Democracy  must  hit 
back.  So  the  spirit  of  confrontation  and  sus- 
picion Is  growing  and  there  Is  a  risk  that  It 
will  create  tension  within  and  between 
nations. 

But  what  Is  actually  happening?  There  Is 
little  doubt  that  capitalism  Is  In  a  state  of 
deep  crisis  That  Is  obvious  from  unemploy- 
ment figures. 

According  to  the  communist  texts  wo 
should  now  be  !n  a  revo'.utlonary  situation, 
which  should  promote  the  collapse  and  the 
violent  take-over  of  power  which,  according 
to  these  same  texts,  is  inevitable. 

But  what  are  the  revolutionaries  up  to' 
Well,  the  advance  guard  of  revolution  In 
Europ>e  Is  feverishly  occupied  with  renounc- 
ing revolution  so  that  it  can  pet  on  with 
vigorously  proclaiming  Us  democratic  and 
reformlstlc  disposition. 

This  is  another  of  today's  pewadoxes  In  a 
situation  which,  according  to  their  fathers 
In  the  faith,  would  benefit  world  revolution, 
the  communist  parties  are  now  up  to  their 
eyes  In  something  of  a  political  and  ideologi- 
cal crisis. 
What  Is  the  reason  for  this' 
For  thirty  years  or  so  the  communist 
parties  In  Western  Europe  have  been  living 
l!i  a  kind  of  political  ghetto,  even  In  South- 
ern Europe  where  they  have  been  strong.  In 
spite  of  their  good  orpanlzation.  their  dis- 
cipline and  steady  purpose,  their  Influence 
has  been  limited  The  Stalinist  herltape  has 
lived  on  \:\  the  majority,  the  severe  discipline 
has  kept  more  people  o'lt.side  the  party  than 
Inside,  the  liturgical  repetition  of  the  dog- 
ma-s  has  seemed  foreign  and  fanatical,  elitist 
doctrine  has  not  encouraged  Involvement 
nor  enriched  debate  The  communists  have 
been  at  their  strongest  as  forbidden  parties 
la  underground  activities,  where  they  have 
shown  admirable  heroism,  or  In  times  of 
crisis  when  the  establl.shment  and  the  poli- 
tical opposition  have  been  In  disarray.  In 
peacetime  they  flourish  best  In  societies  with 
ri^jld  class  distinctions. 

In  those  countries  where  the  communists 
have  as,semb!ed  a  large  section  of  the  work- 
ing class  they  have  never  really  been  able  to 
exploit  their  strength.  Therefore,  they  have 
become  increa.slngly  doubtful  about  the  ef- 
'clency  of  their  tactics,  increasingly  aware 
that  they  mu.st  adjust  to  their  surroundings. 
So  when  the  Soviet  Union  resorted  to  force, 
la  Hungary  In  1956  and  In  Czechoslovakia  In 
1968.  not  only  were  they  having  doubts  about 
tactics  but  they  also  started  to  question  and 
disassociate  thenxselves  from  their  Ideolog- 
ical centre. 

So  what  we  have  wltnes.sed  In  the  leading 
communist  parties  in  Southern  Europe  Is  an 
attempt  to  break  out  of  isolation,  to  become 
more  attractive  to  groups  outside  their  own 
ranks  and  to  gain  credibility  as  democratic 
parties.  This  Is  particularly  true  of  the  par- 
ties In  Italy.  Spain  and  France. 

If  they  want  to  attain  these  goals,  how- 
ever, they  find  themselves  In  a  head-on  colli- 
sion with  certain  fundamental  elements  of 
their  own  ideology,  a  situation  which  Ls  in 
Itself  a  sign  of  the  strength  of  democracy 
and  national  Independence. 

First,  we  have  the  principle  of  proletarian 
Internationalism.  The  fact  is  that  after  this 
was  presented  as  a  doctrine  In  Czechoslova- 
kia In  1968  communists  could  no  longer  pro- 
fees  an   Ideological-political   dependence  on 
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Moscow  and  win  support  In  Western  Etirope. 
This  process  had  already  been  started  In 
Eastern  Europe  by  Tito  during  the  Forties 
and  In  Italy  In  the  mld-Stxtles  by  the  com- 
munist leader.  Togllattl.  Having  once  ques- 
tioned this  dependence,  growing  criticism 
was  Inevitable.  Dubcek's  overthrow  was 
greeted  with  general  disapprobation,  even  If 
It  verled  In  force.  The  Spanish  communist 
parly  has  gone  farthest  In  this  respect,  by 
Its  Secretary-General  demanding  that  "com- 
rade Dubcek"  should  also  be  Invited  to  the 
planned  meeting  of  European  communist 
parties. 

But  even  the  two  large  parties  In  the  West 
have  gone  far  In  accentuating  their  own 
profiles  The  Italian  communist  leader,  Ber- 
llnguer,  professes  his  lovalty  to  Italy's  NATO 
commitments,  even  If  he  maintains  that  Eu- 
rope would  manage  better  ■vrlthout  either 
NATO  or  the  Warsaw  Pact.  In  Prance,  tho 
communists  recently  launched  a  harsh  at- 
tack on  the  extstence  of  campe  for  pyoUtlcal 
prisoners  In  the  Soviet  Union  and  against 
the  trials  of  dissidents. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  in  their  at- 
tempts to  gain  credibility  In  the  eyes  of  West 
Eurof)ean  public  opinion,  the  communists  are 
being  forced  to  take  drastic  steps  of  this  kind. 
TTils  cannot  but  create  friction  with  the 
comrades  In  Moscow,  thtis  also  shaking  the 
foundations  of  proletarian  Internationalism. 

In  the  second  place,  the  communists  must 
question  the  dictatorship  of  the  proletariat, 
a  dogma  that  Is  hardly  likely  to  attract  the 
big  groups  of  voters,  and  Is  In  direct  conflict 
with  the  a-splratlons  of  the  Latin  communist 
parties  to  form  a  broad  democratic  front.  In 
France,  the  communists  are  cooperating  with 
the  socialists  In  the  Union  of  the  Left.  In 
Spain  they  are  part  of  an  anti-fascist  front, 
which  also  Includes  some  non -socialist 
groups,  and  in  Italy  their  aim  is  the  "his- 
toric compromise",  l.e  an  organized  govern- 
mental co-operation  with  the  large  Christian 
Democratic  Party 

The  theory  of  the  dictatorship  of  the 
proletariat  also  clashes  with  the  desire  to 
present  themselves  to  the  electorate  as  a 
democratic  alternative.  They  now  profess  ad- 
herence to  political  pluralism,  government 
by  the  majority  and  parliamentarism,  ab- 
solute respect  for  the  will  of  the  popular  ma- 
jority In  general  elections  etc.  Seen  In  the 
context  of  these  a.splratlons  their  political 
message  sometimes  seems  almost  to  be  aimed 
at  preserving  the  status  quo. 

Professing  democracy  also  necessitates  a 
renouncement  of  the  belief  in  revolutionary 
development  In  Western  Europe  and  the  ac- 
ceptance of  the  reformist  course.  Crltlrlsm  of 
those  who  have  doubts  about  reformism  Is 
aLso  harsh  Listen  for  example  to  Olancarlo 
Pajetta.  member  of  the  Italian  Central  Com- 
mittee. His  words  could  well  be  addressed 
to  our  own  Swedish  communists:  "Only 
small  groups,  which  are  satisfied  with  living 
on  the  fringe  of  history,  or  doctrinaire 
schoolmasters,  who  have  not  yet  understood 
the  new  factors  of  our  time  and  do  not  real- 
ize that  we  must  act  accordingly  If  we  want 
to  be  genuine  revolutionaries,  can  talk 
about  revisionism  and  reformism  in  the 
sen.se  that  they  Imply  the  repudiation  of  so- 
cialism". 

So  the  dictatorship  of  the  proletariat  Is 
deleted  from  the  texts  and  dismissed  Into 
history. 

As  far  as  I  can  see  South  European  com- 
munists are  approaching  a  point  where  they 
V.111  soon  have  to  start  discussing  a  third 
fundamental  principle  of  communism — dem- 
ocratic centraU.sm  Can  they.  In  their  ef- 
forts to  present  themselves  as  democratic, 
still  cling  to  a  principle  which  Is  in  direct 
conflict  with  other  tendencies  In  Western 
Industrial  societies?  I  refer  to  the  decen- 
tralization of  power  and  the  exercise  of  In- 
fluence at  all  levels  of  society.  Can  they  any 
longer  assert  the  Leninist  principle  of  the 
omnlecient     and     omnipotent     avant-garde 


which  In  Its  wisdom  wlU  lead  the  people  on 
the  right  road?  I  thlnlc  not.  Therefore,  they 
must  also  question  this  principle. 

This  Is  not  dry  theory.  These  three  prin- 
ciples are  all  fundamental  to  commiuiifit 
ideology.  It  Is  around  these  three  princi- 
ples that  the  battle  between  social  democ- 
racy and  communism  has  been  fiercest  dec- 
ade after  decade.  This  Is  where  the  crucial 
difference  lies. 

Many  people  feel  that  this  evolution 
means  that  the  whole  Marxlst-Lenlnlst  creed 
and  Its  consequent  symbolic  action  Is  at  is- 
sue. We  witness  the  sculptured  busts  being 
removed  from  conference  tables.  We  see  how 
the  clenched  flst  Is  relaxing  Into  an  Invit- 
ing handshake.  The  Internationale's  battle 
call  Is  being  replaced  by  the  national  an- 
them. Tho  Marxist  Mecca  Is  fading  Into  the 
distance. 

It  Is  not  to  be  wondered  at  that  this  lesids 
to  great  Inner  tensions  In  the  parties  at  the 
same  time  as  relations  with  sister  parties  In 
Eastern  Europ>e.are  strained. 

Now  the  question  arises:  Is  this  a  real 
change  of  heart  or  Is  It  purely  and  simply 
tactics  laid  over  an  unchanged  Ideology?  We 
cannot  tell.  The  future  alone  holds  the 
answer. 

But  the  debate  around  this  theme  Is 
full  of  interesting  variations.  Some  main- 
tain that  It  is  a  tactical  facelift  for  the 
purpose  of  getting  Into  power.  Should  this 
happen  democracy  Is  no  more.  The  only 
cotirse.  therefore.  Is  to  take  a  tough  and 
Implacable  line,  accept  no  form  of  coopera- 
tion, keep  all  communists  out  of  govern- 
ments. 

I>evelopments  In  Southern  Europ>e  are  In- 
terpreted by  some  as  a  diabolic  plan  worked 
out  In  Moscow.  The  communists  are  assum- 
ing a  democratic  disguise  in  order  to  take 
power.  After  that,  country  after  country 
will  fall  like  dominoes  into  the  hands  of  dic- 
tatorship. 

But  It  now  looks  as  If  the  communist  party 
In  Moscow  ts  not  too  wlUlng  to  play  this 
imagined  game.  It  has  stiffened  Its  Ideolog- 
ical posture.  A  number  of  articles  elaborate 
on  the  gospel  of  proletarian  nationalism,  the 
inevitability  of  the  class  struggle,  the  dic- 
tatorship of  the  proletariat  and  other  ideo- 
logical orthodoxy. 

Ideological  tensions  are  also  reflected  In 
the  delay  In  convening  the  conference  of  Eu- 
ropean communist  parties.  Negotiations  and 
meetings  have  been  held  for  nearly  two  ye*irs 
without  any  agreement  being  reached  on 
where  the  conference  Is  to  take  place  or  on 
the  wording  of  the  resolution  which  is  drawn 
up  In  advance.  There  Is  undeniably  a  great 
deal  In  what  the  Spanish  communist  leador 
Carlllo  says,  when  he  points  out  that  the 
social  democrats  hold  meeting  after  meeting 
"while  we  conimunlsts  are  not  even  a"ipable 
of  holding  a  ETuropean  conference". 

Possibly  the  leaders  In  the  Kremlin  al.so 
embrace  a  domino  theory  'What  would  hap- 
pen If  the  Ideological  disintegration  In  tne 
West  European  communist  parties  spread  to 
Eastern  Europe  and  notions  of  a  communism 
with  a  human  face  were  once  apaln  to  gain 
ground  in  these  countries'' 

The  greatest  challenge  to  the  position  of 
the  Soviet  communist  party  would  then  not 
come  from  the  bourgeoisie  nor  from  social 
democracy  In  Western  Europe  but  from  Its 
own  Ideological  fraternity. 

Actually  it  Is  a  fascinating  thought-  Two 
Infinitely  strong  super-powers  each  ponder- 
ing over  Its  set  of  dominoes,  with  the  pieces 
set  up  so  that  the  other  can  see  them  fe{.r- 
Ing  the  change  in  the  status  quo  which  may 
emerge  from  the  ideological  struggle  and  the 
demands  of  the  people. 

In  a  way.  we  must  have  some  sympathy 
for  them  In  their  quandary.  The  delicately 
constructed  balance  of  power  Is  for  them  a 
guarantee  for  peace.  Chance  can  have  'in- 
foreseeable    and    perhaps    undesirable    con- 
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swiuiMues.  The  clearly  demarcated  spheres 
of  Interest,  the  simple  Ideological  orthodoxy 
has  undeniable  advantages  for  them.  It  feels 
almost  unfair  to  rrltlcl?.e  them.  At  the  same 
time,  It  shows  how  frail  the  balance  of  power 
must  be  In  a  phase  when  the  winds  of  change 
are  sleeping  through  the  nations. 

What,  then,  l.s  the  attitude  of  social  de- 
mocracy to  this  process? 

This  was  one  of  the  subjects  we  discussed 
at  the  meeting  of  the  Social  Democratic 
Party  Leaders  in  HelslngOr  last  month. 

It  Is  a  question  of  vital  Importance  to 
many  fellow  social  democrats  on  the  con- 
tinent, and  that  Is  why  I  have  dealt  with 
It  fairly  exhaustively  today. 

However,  may  I  first  digress  somewhat  to 
comment  on  the  Swedish  communist  party. 
It  feels  almost  Ill-mannered  to  add  more 
fiiel  to  the  Are  and  rub  more  salt  Into  the 
•wound,  but  I  have  to  complete  the  picture. 

Our  experience  of  the  communists  Is  that 
they  have  been  dividers  They  are  In  them- 
selves a  divided  group.  It  Is  almost  Impos- 
sible to  find  out  what  the  present  strife  Is  all 
about  But  when  the  party  leader  depicts  the 
Left-Party  Communists  as  "the  tool  of  the 
Swedish  working  class  In  Its  struggle  for 
socialism"  It  Is  not  exactly  Thor's  hammer 
he  Is  putting  Into  the  hands  of  the  Swedish 
worker! 

Someone  has  said  that  the  Left-Party 
Communists  are  In  a  state  of  permanent 
crisis  when  It  comes  to  their  programme. 
Since  the  end  of  the  Second  World  War.  five 
party  programmes  have  been  adopted.  They 
are  still  searching  feverishly  for  a  pro- 
gramme geared  to  the  Swedish  reality  and 
which  at  the  same  time  preserves  the  Lenin- 
ist heritage. 

Remarkably  enough.  Swedish  communists 
have  kept  aloof  from  the  process  now  taking 
place  In  Europe.  When  the  PYench  and 
Italian  communists  talk  of  strengthening 
parliamentary  democracy,  the  Left-Party 
Communists  say  In  their  proi,'ranime  that 
"parliament  Is  the  powerhouse  of  the  bour- 
geois society  "  Instead  a  "centra!  representa- 
tive assembly  of  the  people"  Is  to  replace 
the  present  Riksdag  Further,  a  "revolution- 
ary government"  Is  to  be  established. 

The  communist  party  programme  also  re- 
jects the  "Illusion"  of  "the  reformist  course." 
It  is  Instead  "state-monopoly  capitalism" 
that  profits  from  "the  strong  position  held 
by  reformism." 

When  the  social  democrat.a  reached  agree- 
ments on  the  economy  at  Heiga,  agreements 
that  were  Important  to  the  economy  but 
Ideologically  fairly  neutral,  the  Left-Party 
Communists  did  not  spare  the  sneers.  But  at 
the  same  time  they  say  that  they  support  the 
efforts  of  their  Italian  comrsdes  to  form  a 
government  with  a  party  that  Is  almost  con- 
servative So  we  note  that  class  treachery  at 
Haga  becomes  wise  politics  In  Rome. 

Nor  are  the  communists  particularly  na- 
tionalistic. Few  wage-earners  recognize  the 
communists"  Infamous  description  of  Sweden 
as  "a  small  but  hungry  Imperialistic  state  " 

Their  stand  on  foreign  affairs  Is  also  vague. 
In  Portugal,  the  Left-Party  Communists 
have  given  their  supoort  to  Cunhals  com- 
munist party  and  condemned  the  socialists. 
This  Is  in  direct  contrast  to  their  fellow  com- 
munists In  Spain  and  Italy,  who  have  un- 
equivocally disassociated  themselves  from 
Cunhal's  politics  and  are  trying  to  maintain 
good  relations  with  Mario  Scares. 

When  commenting  on  Czechoslovakia  the 
Swedish  communists  say  that  the  situation 
there  Is  being  •normalized."  Do  they  mean 
that  the  situation  In  Czechoslovakia  has  im- 
proved since  the  Dubcek  period?  Or  do  they 
mean  quite  simply  that  conditions  In  Czecho- 
slovakia are  normal  for  a  conumunlst  re- 
gime? 

In  Sweden  the  communists  are  grappling 
with  the  problems  of  the  sect  and  the  sects. 
Whereas  communists  In  Southern  Europe 
are   trying  to  broaden   their  sphere,  here  In 


Sweden  the  conimunlstn'  Ideological  plat- 
form Is  getting  narrower  and  narrower,  the 
theoretical   frame   smaller  and   smaller. 

In  Southern  Europe  the  situation  Is  quite 
different.  Throughout  the  postwar  p>erlod  the 
communist  parties  there  have  been  large, 
well  organized  and  have  won  the  support  of 
a  large  section  of  the  working  class  in  elec- 
tions. Various  reasons  are  given  for  this. 
Some  point  to  the  dominant  role  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  church.  The  socialists  have 
been  squeezed  between  "the  two  churches". — 
communism  eind  Catholicism.  In  Italy  the 
communists  are  much  stronger  than  the 
socialists  But  the  socialists  are  stronger  In 
Portugal  and  probably  also  In  Spain.  In 
recent  years  the  soclaJlsts  In  France  have 
become  the  majority  left-wing  party  for  the 
first  time.  Hundreds  of  thousands  of  French 
worker  who  before  voted  communist  have 
now  gone  over  to  the  socialists. 

In  practice,  the  strength  and  Isolation  ot 
the  communist  parties  have  constituted  a 
guarantee  for  Uie  political  dominance  of  the 
conservative  forces  in  these  countries,  and 
Is  one  reason  why  they  have  lagged  behind 
social  progress  In  essential  respects.  This 
Is  a  basic  political  fact  of  which  the  com- 
munists must  also  be  well  aware 

The  relationship  between  social  democracy 
and  communism  must  be  Judged  on  tlie  basis 
of  conditions  In  each  country  Obviously,  the 
situation  Is  quite  different  In  countries  where 
communLstA  organize  a  substantial  part  of 
the  working  class. 

Therefore,  social  democrats  In  each  coun- 
try must  themselves  decide  what  stand  they 
take.  Lecturing  serves  no  purpose  This  view 
was  emphasized  at  the  meetings  of  the  So- 
cialist International  In  1972  and  1974  and 
WM  also  confirmed  this  year  at  Helslngor. 

The  aim  of  European  social  democracy 
niust  be  to  reach  the  working  class  as  a 
whole,  to  give  It  Its  rightful  place  In  the 
democratic  process  and  to  harness  Its  power 
for  the  social,  economic  and  democratic 
transformation  of  society. 

I  find  It  difficult  to  understand  those  who 
have  nothing  but  distrust  for  the  Ideological 
reassessments  going  on  In  communist  par- 
ties. It  must  be  a  benefit  If  the.se  parties 
start  professing  their  belief  In  democratic 
rights  and  freedoms,  if  they  desire  to  de- 
fend fundamental  human  rights,  if  they  be- 
gin to  realize  the  strength  reformism  has 
to  change  society. 

Were  It  to  go  so  far  as  that  they  In  deed 
as  well  as  in  word  live  up  to  their  procla- 
mations of  "no  democr«<-y  without  socialism, 
no  socialism  without  democracy",  then  they 
have  accepted  not  only  Rosa  Luxemburg's 
baste  doctrine  on  socialism  but  also  the  fun- 
damental values  of  the  Socialist  Interna- 
tional. 

Should  that  happen,  then  we  have  no  rea- 
son to  relapse  Into  the  accents  of  the  Cold 
War  or  to  launch  Into  any  kind  of  cru- 
sade of  the  type  reactionary  forces  are  al- 
ways ready  to  organize.  We  can.  Instead, 
take  pare  In  an  open  Ideological  debate  un- 
fettered by  dogma. 

Actually,  It  Is  a  question  of  self-confidence. 
Because  basically,  this  development  prevents 
the  attraction  and  strength  of  democratic  so- 
cialism. It  Is  the  people's  demand  for  a  liv- 
ing democracy,  for  national  Independence 
and  social  Justice  that  Is  breaking  through. 

Communism  or  capitalism  no  longer  repre- 
sent a  dream  of  freedom  for  the  peoples  of 
Europe.  The  proximity  to  the  states  of  East- 
ern Europe  and  experience  of  the  capitalist- 
sustained  dictatorships  In  Greece,  Portugual 
and  Spain  have  made  people  Immmune  to  re- 
pressive regimes. 

How  can  communism  attract  those  who 
want  to  have  a  say  In  decisions  affecting 
their  workplaces,  who  want  to  develop  local 
autonomy,  want  to  broaden  their  sphere  of 
activity  and  get  more  and  more  people  In- 
volved In  political  life? 

And  how  can  capitalism  attract  those  who 


want  to  replace  the  Injustices  of  the  Indus- 
trial society  with  economic  democracy,  the 
rapacity  of  the  market  forces  with  solidar- 
ity and  a  healthy  environment,  for  those 
who  see  how  repressive  r^lmes  draw  their 
strength  from  multinational  corpo^atlon.^ 
how  capitalism  opposes  the  struggle  for  lib- 
eration from  colonial  rule? 

Democratic  socialism  Is  the  main  up- 
holder of  aspirations  for  freedom  Democratic 
socialism  Is  a  freedom  movement  based  upon 
people's  longing  for  freedom  and  their  desire 
to  be  involved  In  shaping  their  own  future 

Social  democracy  is  today  the  strongest 
political  force  In  Western  Europe  We  have 
more  members,  more  votes,  more  members  of 
parliaments  and  more  ministers  of  govern- 
ment than  ever  before 

But  our  task  Ls  a  difficult  one. 

We  must  adamantly  and  patiently  advance 
the  positions  of  democracy  Against  oppres- 
sion and  persecution  In  defence  of  human 
rights 

In  the  past  year  in  Portugal,  the  united 
and  firm  rallying  of  European  social  democ- 
racy around  democratic  principles  has  been 
a  source  of  great  encouragement.  It  Is  equally 
Important  that  we  support  democracy  In 
Spain.  There,  the  forces  of  democracy  are 
showing  great  patience  In  the  delicate  but 
Inevitable  transition  to  democracy.  Demands 
for  political  freedom,  the  release  of  political 
prisoners,  the  right  of  asscx:latlon  can  In  the 
long  run  not  be  checked.  But  It  Is  quite  clear 
that  there  Ls  a  limit  to  how  long  the  demo- 
cratic forces  can  wait 

But  It  Is  not  enough  to  defend  formal 
rights  Democracy  must  be  extended  and 
deepened.  In  answer  to  the  reactionary  forces 
that  speak  of  narrowing  and  limiting  democ- 
racy we  must  firmly  say:  give  the  people 
more  power,  bring  democracy  Into  the  work- 
places, let  the  citizens  take  responslbllitv 
Then  together  and  united  we  can  create  a 
better  future. 

We  must  not  for  a  moment  under-rate  the 
right-wing  forces  throughout  Europe  that 
want  to  exploit  the  present  crisis  and  people's 
feeling  of  helplessness  bo  that  they  can  turn 
the  clock  back,  once  again  broaden  the  gulfs, 
re-establish  rigid  class  distinctions,  leave  the 
people  at  the  mercy  of  the  market  forces  and 
the  money  magnates.  The  task  of  social  de- 
mocracy Is  to  take  up  the  cudgels  against 
these  reactionary  forces,  never  let  up  on  its 
far-sighted  efforts  to  found  society  on  social 
Justice. 

Democracy  and  solidarity  are  the  only  In- 
struments we  can  use  to  find  the  way  out 
of  the  economic  crisis,  defend  the  right  to 
employment,  meet  the  demand  for  a  humane 
working  life,  create  security  and  fellowship 
and  a  good  living  environment 

No  one  country  has  the  strength  t.o  do 
this — alone.  It  requires  the  united  strength  of 
a  labour  movement,  which  thanks  to  the 
values  it  has  In  common  can  function  Inter- 
nationally. 

Only  when  we  make  headway  In  these  ef- 
forts shall  we  be  able  to  make  a  co!istructlve 
contribution  to  solving  the  major  Interna- 
tional problems:  the  fight  against  poverty, 
a  reasonable  and  Just  distribution  of  global 
resources,  the  struggle  against  the  colossal 
wastefulness  of  the  arms  race — all  those  Is- 
sues which  other  speakers  will  be  dealing 
wdth  at  this  conference. 

Basically,  It  Is  a  matter  of  keeping  the  ides 
of  solidarity  alive,  and  of  Imbuing  It  with 
real  content  International  solidarity  de- 
mands that  we  make  determined  efforts  to 
get  rid  of  the  social  and  economic  Injustices 
in  our  own  country  Social  security  and  eco- 
nomic strength  In  Sweden  lays  the  founda- 
tion for  an  active  and  far-sighted  policy  to 
promote   International   peace  and  solidarity 

The  strength  of  the  lab(i:r  movement  lies 
In  Its  realization  of  the  Indls-soluble  link  be- 
tween working  for  solidarity  at  home  and  at 
the   International   level  In   order  to  create  • 
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better  and  more  eqviltable  future  for  all  peo- 
ples 

This  conference  "Sweden  In  the  World"  Is 
part  of  those  efforts. 


Wnij  THE  ST.  laWTRESCE  SEAWAY 
GO  THF  WAY  OF  THE  PANAMA 
CANAL';' 

I  Mr  SN\T)ER  a.sked  and  was  given 
permi.<i.sion  to  e.xtend  his  remains  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneou.<^  matter.* 

Mr  SN^TDER  Mr.  Speaker,  I  call  upon 
Pre.<-ident  Ford  to  reverse  his  now  openly 
declared  Intention  of  giving  away  the 
Panama  Canal. 

If  he  persists  in  this  ill-advised  policy. 
it  is  not  inconceivable  that  our  operation 
of  the  St.  Lawrence  Seaway — which  we 
.share  with  Canada — could  go  the  way  of 
the  canal. 

The  President's  argument  for  yielding 
the  Canal  2xine  and  our  $7  billion  invest- 
ment in  the  waterway  and  supporting 
Installations,  is  to  avoid  the  sabotage, 
violence  and  guerrilla  warfare  that  has 
been  threatened  by  Panamanian  extrem- 
ists for  years. 

Mr.  Si>eaker,  if  this  policy  of  appease- 
ment is  the  route  the  United  States  is 
to  follow.  I  fear  that  President  Ford,  or 
some  successor  in  the  White  House,  could 
find  himself  facing  the  alternatives  of 
standing  firm  or  making  the  same  argu- 
ment for  yielding  our  share  of  control  of 
the  St  Lawrence  Seaway. 

I  believe  the  same  kind  of  threats  of 
violence  we  now  hear  from  certain  Pana- 
manians, would  soon  come  from  new 
quarters.  Other  extremists  would  draw 
new  strength  from  President  Ford's 
weakness  French-Canadian  terrorists 
whose  violence  In  our  country  is  already 
a  matter  of  record,  might  well  be  the 
flr-^t  to  be  heard  from. 

Heartened  by  the  success  of  Pana- 
manian agitators  who  gained  control  of 
the  Canal  Zone  by  sheer  agitation  and 
threat,s.  they  could  undertake  a  similar 
rabble-rousing  campaign,  and  agitate  de- 
mands for  surrender  of  our  seaway  juris- 
diction Any  rationale  appealing  to  the 
emotions  would  do — it  Ls  an  afTront  to 
Quebec's  sovereignty  or  national  pride — 
or  an  obstacle  to  her  Independence,  or  a 
theft  of  income  that  should  rightfully  be 
hers,  or  what  have  you.  And  their  threats 
might  not  be  idle  ones. 

In  1965,  radical  French -Canadian 
separatists  sent  26-year-old  terrorist 
Michelle  EXuclo.s  across  the  border  with 
30  sticks  of  dynamite  Her  mission  was 
to  blow  up  the  Statue  of  Liberty,  the 
Liberty  Bell,  and  the  Washington  Monu- 
ment. Good  police  work  led  to  her  arrest 
in  New  York  City,  with  the  dynamite  and 
three  accomplices  from  the  Black  Libera- 
tion Front.  They  were  all  convicted,  and 
she  was  ordered  deported. 

In  1969.  New  York  City  suffered  con- 
siderable damage  from  terrorists'  bombs 
Samuel  Melville,  who  was  convicted  and 
later  killed  at  Attica  State  Prison  in 
1971.  confe.'^eci  to  planting  nine  bombs 
in  the  city.  In  hLs  book.  "Letters  From 
Attica."  he  told  of  his  work  with  mem- 
bers of  the  FLQ.  the  Front  for  the  Lib- 
eration of  Quebec 

Mr  Speaker  the  cause  of  Quebec's 
independence    has    been    supported    by 


numerous  good  citizens  of  that  Province. 
The  late  French  President  Charles  de 
Gaulle  even  liew  there  to  speak  for  that 
cause.  I  point  only  to  the  fact  that  that 
minority  comprised  of  French -Canadian 
terrorists  has  already  done  enough  dam- 
age in  the  continental  United  States  to 
demonstrate  the  latent  danger  we  face 
from  right  across  our  peaceful  northern 
border.  That  is  far  closer  to  home  than 
tlie  Canal  Zone,  and  the  threats  of 
Panamanian  radicals. 

I  conjure  up  no  false  images  regarding 
thLS  potential  threat  We  must  not  forget 
that  Prime  Minister  Trudeau  felt  com- 
pelled to  invoke  Canada's  War  Measures 
Act  in  October  1970.  after  the  FLQ  com- 
mitted a  political  kidnapping.  The  fact 
that  Trudeau's  action  caused  the  suspen- 
sion of  many  civil  rights  should  inform 
us  of  the  strength  and  capabilities  of 
the  Canadian  terrorists. 

We  must  di-aw  the  line  right  now.  No 
more  surrenders.  Not  in  the  Canal  Zone, 
or  anyplace  else. 

Castro's  Communist  pressure,  backed 
up  by  Soviet  submarines  based  in  Cuba, 
and  the  politics  of  Panama  easily  could 
lead  to  the  closing  of  the  canal  under 
her  juri.sdiction  and  control.  As  hap- 
pened at  Suez,  United  States  and  world 
shipping  could  be  daiied  access  to  the 
vital  waterway  for  months  or  even  years, 
at  tremendous  economic  loss. 

Our  yielding  control  of  the  vital  St. 
Lawrence  Seaway  to  avoid  threatened 
sabotage,  violence,  or  even  guerrilla  war- 
fare, similarly  could  lead  to  its  closing  by 
Canadian  extremists  to  our  northeastern 
and  midwestern  agriculture,  industry, 
and  commerce.  Again,  great  econcKnic 
loss  would  result. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  hope  the  President  will 
reconsider  his  present,  regretful  course 
of  surrendering  the  Canal  Zone.  It  can 
but  establish  a  precedent  that  will  come 
back  to  haunt  Americans  in  many  ways, 
and  cause  more,  not  less  crises. 

Radical  Panamanians,  like  radical  Ca- 
nadians and  radical  Americans,  are  but 
a  tiny  minority  in  their  countries.  Those 
willing  to  commit  outright  terrorist  acts 
are  a  still  smaller  group. 

The  Presidents  fears  evidently  have 
been  heightened  by  the  stance  of  Pan- 
ama's unelected  chief.  Gen.  Omar  Torrl- 
jos,  who  likes  to  be  called  Maximum 
Leader.  Despite  his  imposing,  self-im- 
posed title.  Tornjos  postures  an  inability 
to  control  the  radicals,  so  he  echoes  their 
demands  for  the  canal,  and  plays  on 
anti-U.S.  sentiments  elsewhere  for 
support. 

Instead  of  surrendering  to  him.  Presi- 
dent Ford  should  ask  Torrijos  to  step 
aside  in  favor  of  a  leader  who  could  curb 
the  radicals  and  any  aggression  against 
the  canal  they  might  foment.  Otherwise, 
Torrijos  would  fail  to  live  up  to  Panama's 
current  treaty  obligations.  Article  X  of 
the  1936  treaty  states: 

In  ca-se  of  an  international  conflagration 
or  the  existence  of  any  threat  of  aggression 
which  would  endanger  the  security  of  the 
Republic  of  Panama  or  the  neutrality  or  se- 
curity of  the  Panama  Canal,  the  Govern- 
ments of  the  United  States  of  America  and 
the  Republic  of  Panama  will  take  such  mesis- 
ures  of  prevention  and  defense  as  they  may 
con-slder  neces-sary  for  the  protection  of  their 
common  Interests. 


President  Ford's  yielding  of  the  canal 
is  not  in  accordance  with  the  c^ligation 
that  language  imposes  on  him. 

He  should  tell  Torrijos,  "The  game  is 
over.  Anyone  who  cannot  or  wiU  not.  live 
up  to  present  treaty  obligations,  cannot 
be  trusted  to  abide  by  the  terms  of  any 
new  treaty  he  might  agree  to  " 


•WILL  THE  "TITANIC"  PIT  THE 
PANAMA  CANAL? 

(Mr.  SNYDER  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter,  i 

Mr.  SNYDER.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  has 
been  much  attention  given  lately  by  the 
news  media  to  the  Presidential  cam- 
paigns and  the  various  primaries.  The 
Panama  Canal  issue  has  surprised  the 
press  people  because  of  its  Intensity. 

I  would  like  to  make  a  couple  of  obser- 
vations the  press  people  have  not  seemed 
to  grasp  concerning  that  issue. 

The  first  is  that  the  basic  fact  is 
simply  that  most  Americans  simply  do 
not  dig  the  President's  position  on  giving 
up  our  "big  ditch."  The  other  is  that  the 
press  has  not  caught  up  with  the  latest 
controversy  in  the  Republican  pri- 
maries— whether  or  not  the  Titanic  will 
fit  through  the  Panama  Canal. 


CONFERENCE  REPORT  ON  H.R.  13172 

Mr.  MAHON  submitted  the  following 
conference  report  and  statement  on  the 
bill  (H.R.  13172 »  "making  supplemental 
appropriations  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30.  1976.  and  the  F>eriod  ending  Sep- 
tember 30.  1976.  and  for  other  purposes; 

CONFEEKNCE     REPORT    ( H.   BxPT.   No.   94-1133) 

The  committee  of  conference  on  the  dis- 
agreeing votes  of  the  two  Hotises  on  the 
amendments  of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  (H.R. 
13172)  "making  supplemental  appropriations 
for  the  fifcal  year  ending  June  30.  1976.  and 
the  period  ending  September  30,  1976.  and 
for  other  purposes."  having  met.  sifter  full 
and  free  conference,  have  agreed  to  recom- 
mend and  do  recommend  to  their  respective 
Houses  as  follows:  That  the  Senate  recede 
from  its  amendments  numbered  2.  3.  9.  14.  24, 
28.  38.  49.  77  and  88 

That  the  House  recede  from  Its  disagree- 
ment to  the  amendments  of  the  Senate  num- 
bered 1.  4,  5.  6  7.  10,  11,  12.  17.  18,  25,  26.  31. 
34.  39.  40.  41  42.  44,  46,  46.  51,  53.  64,  55.  56, 
57.  59,  92.  63.  64.  65.  66.  63,  72,  73.  78.  79.  84, 
88.  89,  117.  118  119,  120.  121,  126.  129.  131.  132, 
133,  134.  136  136.  137.  138,  139,  142,  143,  144, 
145,  146,  147,  148.  149.  150.  151,  152,  153,  154, 
155,  156,  167,  160,  161,  162,  163.  164.  165.  166. 
167,  168,  169.  170.  172,  173.  175.  180.  186.  193. 
198.  199.  200.  201.  202.  203,  204.  205.  207.  208, 
215.  216.  217,  218.  219.  220.  222  223,  227,  228, 
236.  237.  241.  242.  and  243,  and  agree  to  the 
same. 

Amendment  numbered  8:  That  the  House 
recede  from  Its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  8.  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  fol- 
lows: In  lieu  of  the  sum  named  in  said 
amendment  ln.sert:  "$2,000,000";  and  the 
Senate  agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  13:  That  the  House 
recede  from  Its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  ntmibered  13.  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  foUows: 
In  lieu  of  the  sum  named  In  said  amendment 
Insert:  "»200,000,000";  and  the  Senate  agree 
to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  15:  That  the  House 
recede  from  it*;  disag-reement  to  the  amend- 
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ment  of  the  Senate  numbered  15.  and  a^ee 
to    the    same    with    an    amendment,    as    'ol- 
low.s;  In  lieu  of  the  matter  proposed  by  said 
amendment  Insert : 
■Department  or  Health,  Education,  and 
Weltakb 
"food  and  drug  administration 
"For   an   additional    amount   for   "Salaries 
and   expenses'   for   the   period   July    1,    1976, 
through  September  30,   1976.  »1. 200.000." 

Amendment  numbered  32:  That  the  House 
recede  from  Its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  32,  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  follows: 
In  Ueu  of  the  matter  proposed  by  said 
amendment  Insert: 

"For  expenses  necessary  for  the  OfBce  of 
Science  and  Technology  Policy.  Including 
services  as  authorized  by  5  U.S.C.  3109, 
$500,000." 
And  the  Senate  agree  to  the  same. 
Amendment  numbered  33:  That  the  House 
recede  from  Its  dlxagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  33.  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  follows: 
In  Ueu  of  the  matter  proposed  by  said 
amendment  Insert: 

"For  'Salaries  and  expenses'  for  the  period 
July  1.  1976,  through  September  30.  1976. 
$500,000." 
And  the  Senate  agree  to  the  same. 
Amendment  numbered  36:  That  the  House 
recede  from  Its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  36,  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  follows: 
In  Ueu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said  amend- 
ment Insert  "$8,900,000";  and  the  Senate 
agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  37:  That  the  House 
recede  from  Its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  37,  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  follows: 
In  lieu  of  the  sum  named  by  said  amend- 
ment Insert  "4!267.000"";  and  the  Senate  agree 
to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  47:  That  the  House 
recede  from  Its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  47.  and  ngree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  follows: 
In  Ueu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said  amend- 
ment Insert  "$3,090,000";  and  the  Senate 
agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  48:  That  the  House 
recede  from  Its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  48,  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  follows: 
In  lieu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said  amend- 
ment Insert  "$13,250,000";  and  the  Senate 
agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  58:  That  the  House 
recede  frnm  Its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  68.  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  follows: 
In  lieu  of  the  sum  named  by  said  amend- 
ment In.'^ert  "$1 6.000 .OOO'*:  and  the  Senate 
agree  to  the  same 

Amendment  numbered  60:  That  the  House 
recede  from  Its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  60.  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  a.s  follows: 
In  Ueu  of  the  sum  named  by  said  amend- 
ment Insert  "$10,085,000";  and  the  Senate 
atrreo  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  68:  That  the  House 
recede  from  Its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  68.  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  a.s  follows: 
In  Ueu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said  amend- 
ment in.sert  "$1,666.000'":  and  the  Senate 
a»jree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  74:  That  the  'louse 
recede  from  Its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  74,  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  follows: 
In  Ueu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said  amend- 
ment insert  "$5,060,000":  and  the  Senate 
atn^ee  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  82:  That  the  House 
recede  from  Its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  82.  and  agree 


to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  follows: 
In  Ueu  of  the  matter  proposed  by  said 
amendment  Insert: 

"For  an  additional  amount  for  'Elemen- 
tary and  secondary  education'.  $8,000,000  to 
remain  available  through  September  30. 
1976.  for  carrying  out  Title  VTI  of  the  Edu- 
cation Amendments  of  1974  ($6,800,000)  and 
section  721(b)(3)  of  the  Elementary  and 
Secondary  Education  Act  ($1,200,000)." 

And  the  Senate  agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  86:  That  the  House 
recede  from  Its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  85.  and  atgree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  follows: 
In  Ueu  of  the  matter  proposed  by  said 
amendment  insert: 

"For  an  additional  amount  to  carry  out 
the  provisions  of  Section  708(a)  of  the 
Emergency  Scho<5l  Aid  Act,  to  assist  school 
districts  which  have  adopted  desegregation 
plans  described  In  Section  706(a)(1)  (A) 
and  (B)  of  the  Act.  $30,000,000.  to  remain 
avaUable  through  September  30,   1976" 

And  the  Senate  agree  to  the  same 

Amendment  numbered  174:  That  the 
House  recede  from  Its  disagreement  to  the 
amendment  of  the  Senate  numbered  174,  and 
agree  to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as 
follows:  In  lieu  of  the  sum  named  by  said 
amendment  Insert  "$108,000";  and  the  Sen- 
ate agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  183:  That  the 
House  receuo  from  Its  disagreement  to  the 
amendment  of  the  Senate  numbered  183,  and 
agree  to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as 
rollcws:  In  Ueu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said 
amendment  Insert  "$250,000,000";  and  the 
Senate  agree  to  the  same 

Amendment  numbered  188:  That  the 
House  recede  from  Its  disagreement  to  the 
amendment  of  the  Senate  numbered  188.  and 
agree  to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as 
follows:  In  Ueu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said 
amendment  Insert  "$1,700,000";  and  the  Sen- 
ate agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  189:  That  the  House 
recede  from  Its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  189.  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  follows: 
In  Ueu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said  amend- 
ment Insert  "$186,000";  and  the  Senate  agree 
to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  190:  That  the  House 
recede  from  Its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  190,  and  agree 
to  tlie  same  with  an  amendment,  as  follows: 
In  Ueu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said  amend- 
ment Insert  "$1,295,000";  and  the  Senate 
apree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  191 :  That  the  House 
recede  from  its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment Insert  "$225,000";  and  the  Senate  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  follows : 
In  lieu  of  the  sura  proposed  by  said  amend- 
ment Insert  "$225,000";  and  the  Senate  agre« 
to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  192;  That  the 
House  recede  from  \ts  disagreement  to  the 
amendment  of  the  Senate  numbered  192,  and 
agree  to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as 
follows:  In  Ueu  of  the  'sum  proposed  by  said 
amendment  Insert  "$6,600,000";  and  the 
Senate  agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  221 :  TTiat  the 
House  recede  from  Its  disagreement  to  the 
amendment  of  the  Senate  numbered  221. 
and  agree  to  the  sime  with  an  amendment, 
as  follows:  In  Ueu  of  the  sum  proposed  by 
said  amendment  Insert  "$218,850,000":  and 
the  Senate  agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  224'  That  the 
House  recede  from  Its  disagreement  to  the 
amendment  of  the  Senate  numbered  224. 
and  agree  to  the  same  with  an  amendment. 
as  follows:  In  Ueu  of  the  sum  named  by  said 
amendment  insert  "$9,185,000";  and  the 
Senate  agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  225;  That  the 
House  recede  from  Its  dl.sagreement  to  the 
amendment  of  the  Senate  numbered  225,  and 


agree  to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as 
follows:  In  Ueu  of  the  sum  named  bv  said 
amendment  Insert  •$10,900,000":  and  the 
Senate  agree  to  the  same 

Amendment  numben^d  226  That  the 
House  recede  from  Its  dt.sasreement  tn  the 
amendment  of  the  Senate  numbered  226. 
and  agree  to  the  same  with  an  amendment. 
as  follows:  In  Ueu  of  the  siim  named  bv  s&ld 
amendment  Insert  "$7,645  ortO";  a:.d  the 
Senate  agree  to  the  same 

Amendment  niunbered  233:  That  the 
Hoiwe  recede  from  Us  disagreement  to  the 
amendment  of  the  Senat.e  niinitH'red  238. 
and  agree  to  the  same  with  an  amendment. 
as  follows:  In  Ueu  of  the  sum  named  by  said 
amendment  Insert,  ■"$.'1,206,000";  and  the 
Senate  agree  to  the  same 

Amendment  numbered  239:  That  the 
House  recede  from  lt,<(  disagreement  to  the 
amendment  of  the  Senate  numbered  239. 
and  agree  to  the  same  with  an  anie'idmer.t. 
as  follows:  In  Ueu  of  the  sum  named  by  sa:d 
amendment  Insert  "$3,700,000";  and  the  Sea. 
ate  agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  340:  That  the 
House  recede  from  Its  disagreement  to  the 
amendment  of  the  Senate  numbered  240.  and 
agree  to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as 
follows:  In  Ueu  of  the  sum  named  by  said 
amendment  Insert  ■$2,926,000";  and  the 
Senate  agree  to  the  same. 

The  committee  of  conference  report  In  d!.";- 
agreement  amendment."?  numbered  18,  19,  20. 
21,  22,  23.  27.  29.  :^0.  a.^..  4?!.  .SO.  ."52.  61,  67,  70. 
71,  75.  76.  80,  81.  83.  87.  90,  91.  92.  P3.  94. 
95.  96.  97,  98,  99,  100.  101,  102,  103,  104.  105, 
106,  107,  108.  109,  110,  111,  112.  113.  114.  115, 
116.  122,  123.  124.  126.  127.  128.  130.  140,  141, 
158.  169,  171.  176,  177,  178,  179.  181.  182  184, 
135.  187,  194.  195,  196.  197.  206  209,  210.  211. 
212,  213.  214.  229.  230.  231.  232.  233,  234,  235. 
244.  and  24r> 

Oeobge  Mahon 

(except     amendments 
Nos.  29  and  30), 
Jamie  L.  WirrmN 

(except     amendments 
Noe.  29  and  30), 
Otto  E.   Passman. 
Joe  L.  Evins 

(except    amendments 
Nos.  29  and  30), 
Edward  P.   Boland, 
Daniel  J.   Pi.ood. 
Tom  Steed, 
George   E.  Shiplet, 
John   M.   Slack. 
John   J.   McPall, 
Sidney   R    Y.atts, 
Sitvin  O.  CoNTr, 

JOSFIH    M     MrDADE. 
Mark    .^ndrtws. 
•TArK    KnWARDS. 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  Home. 
John  L.   McCi.n.LAN. 
Warren   G    Magnuson, 
John  O.   Pa-store. 
Robert  C    Btrd. 
Gale  W.   McOee. 
William  F>ROXMniE, 
Joseph     M.     Montota, 

ERNX-ST  F.  HOLLINGS 

(except      amendment 
No.  14). 
BwrR  Bath. 
Milton  R.  Young. 
Clttford   P    Case. 
Hiram   L.   Fonc. 
Edward  W.   Bbckjke. 
Mark   O.  Hatfield. 
Ted   Stevtns. 
Henrt  Bellmon. 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  Senate. 

Joint  Explanatort  Statement  of  the 
CoMMiTTFE  OP  Conference 
The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  House  and 
the  Senate  at  the  conference  on  the  disagree- 
ing votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the  amend- 
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ments  of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  (HR   13172)  Great  Plains  conservation  program  the  Hotwe  wUl  offer  a  motion  to  recede  and 

making  supplemental  appropriations  for  the  Amendment  No    10     Deletes  lanpuapf-  pro-  concur  In  the  amendment  of  the  Senate  No. 

fiscal    year    ending    June    30,    1976,    and    the  posed  hv  the  Hou.se  which  appropriated  82,-  ^^   providing   that  funds   available   In  Fiscal 

period   ending    September   30,    1976,   and    Jor  OOO.OCX)    for    the    Great    Plains    Conservation  Year  1976  shaU  be  available  for  production  of 

other   purposes,   submit   the   following   Joint  program    (See  Amendment  No    8)  ^*^  series  tanlis.  The  conference  agreement 

statement  to  the  House  and  the  Senate  in  ex-  liVw.^        h  v    .     ti        c       <  was  made  with  the  understanding  that  there 

planatlon  of  the  effect  of  the  actlm  agreed  '^^^  ^"^  J^u.r.tion  t>er\ice  ^..^j,  ^  j^j  competition  for  the  laser  range 

upon  by  the  managers  and  recommended  In  Child  nutrition  programs  finder  solid  state  computer  and  tooling  to  be 

the  accompanying  confere:ice  report:  Amendment  No   11  :  Appropriates  $234, :5I,-  procured  for  M60A3  tanks, 

title  I  *^00   ^or  Child   Nutrition   Programs   in   fiscal  The  text  of  the  bUl  language  agreed  to  by 

r-t.^..,*^  T     n.^„,»,„».r,»  o*    A,^^,jt,.^^  y^^^  ^9'^^'  ^  proposed  by  the  Senate  Instead  the  conferees  follows : 

Chapter  I-Department  of  Agriculture  ^^   $226,801,000    as    proposed    by    the    House.  Provided.  That  $365,600,000   of   the  funds 

Agricultural  Research  Service  t^js    provides    an    additional    $7,350,000    for  appropriated    under   this   heading    for   fiscal 

Amendment  No.   1:    Appropriates  $19,535,-  Nonfood   As-slstance.  year  19"6  1:-  the  Department  o:  Defeiise  Ap- 

000  as  proposed  by  the  Senate  Instead  of  $8.-  Amendment  No,  12:  Appropriates  $419,500.-  propriatlon  Act.  197e.  shall  be  available  only 

350,000   as   proposed   by   the   House.   The   In-  000  for  Child  Nutrition  Programs  in  the  tran-  ^"J"  ^^e  production  of  M60-serie.s  tanks 

crease  over  the  House  amount  provides  $5,-  sltlon  a.uarter  as  propo.sed  by  the  Senate  In-  Amendment  No   20;  Reported  In  technical 

985,000  to  purchase  additional   land  for  the  stead    of    $412,500,000    a.s    proposed    by    the  disagreement    Tl.e  managers  on  the  part  of 

National  Arboretum:  $4,000,000  for  construe-  House.  This  provides  an  additional  $7,000,000  ^^^  House  wll!  offer  a  motion  to  recede  and 

tlon  of  additional   facilities  for  the  existing  for  Nonfood  Assistance.                                   '  concur  in  the  amendment  of  the  Senate  mak- 

anlmal  diagnostic  center  and  for  r.  new  anl-  p^^^  stamn  nroeram  ^"^  funds  appropriated  for  the  period  July  :. 

mal  holding  wing  at  Plum  Island,  New  York  .           ^             »t^o.  1976.  thro'.igh  September  30.   1976.  avaUable 

m   support   of    the    new    animal    quarantine  noi^?^'^.,   '^J?^  ^^'          Appropriates  $200,000.-  for  the  production  of  M60  series  tanks    The 

facility  at  Fleming  Key   Florida    and  $1  200  -  """  lor  t.ie  Food  Stamp  Program  in  the  tran-  conference    a£:reeme::t    was    made    w:th    the 

000  to  complete  construction  of  the  Clay  Cen-  ^'"^"^  quarter  Instead  of  $400,000,000  as  pro-  understanding  that  there  w  111  be  full  compe- 

ter.  Nebraska,  research  faclUty.                 "  ^°^  ^  ^^^  Senate.  tltlon  for  the  la^er  range   finder  solid  state 

*„.,„<.i  »r,rt  Pi»r,t  w»,<.itv>  Tr,cr,»^f  ^..^r,  a„„.i^  conferecs'  action  Is  not  to  be  comtrued  computer    and    tooUng    to    be    procured    for 

Animal  and  Plant  Health  Inspection  Service  as  prejudicUig  any  pending  or  forthcoming  :>r60A3  tanks 

Amendments   Nos    2   and   3:    Appropriates  administrative  modifications  proposed  bv  the  The  text  of  the  bUl  language  agreed  to  bv 

$2. IGl, 000  for  the  transition  quarter  as  pro-  Department,    nor    anv    legislative    proposals  the  conferees  follows: 

posed  by  the  House  Instead  of  $2,661,000  as  considered  or  to  be  considered  bv  Congress  Provided,  That  $150.900  000  of  the  funds 

proposed   by   the  Senate.   Amendment   No.   2  Special  supplemen'a'  food  nrocram  (Win  appropriated    under    this    heading    for    the 

would  have  added  $600,000  for  the  establish-  Amendment  No    M     n^l!                T,?  period  Jul v   1.   1976.  through  Sep^mber  30, 

ment  of  a  barrier  In  Mexico  for  the  Medlter-  of  862  5S0  oon  i^t.;.  t.^nlm      ^PP™P^'*^'°^  T976,  In  the  Department  of  Defense  Appro- 

ranean  fruit  fly  and  Amendment  No,  3  pro-  "os^bfthrsin.V^     transition  quarter  pro-  ,^^,^^  ^^,   jg^g  ^^^,.  ^  ^,.^,,^^,,  ^J,^j^, 

vlded  that  the  funds  remain  ava:lable  untU  ^  ^_  7^„, *!!"'' ;^„  „.    ,     ,   v,       ,      ^  the  production  of  M60-serleE  tanks 

expended.  ^"^  conferees  are  advised   bv  the  Depart- 

Federal  Crop  Insurance  Corporation  '"^^t  ^^^^  f83,000.ooo  will  be  available  In  the  Procurement  of  Equipment  and  Missiles. 

transition    quarter    as    rarrvovpr    fi-nm    Acz-oi  Armv.  19.1    i9 10 

Limitation  on  administrative  and  operating  ..piir  imtr   -t^.      L  m  k    ^^"^^^J^^  ^^°^  "^^cal  ,  x-     o,     r.         .^  .     .     v,         , 

'°   TlU.s  Will  be  more  than  enough  to  .Amendment  No.  21:  Reported  In  technical 

■  P    ■   '  fund  this  program  at  the  authorized  level  of  disagreement.  The  managers  on  the  part  of 

Amendment  No    4     Provides  $1,025,000  In  $62,500,000  during  the  transition  quarter  The  <^he  House  win  offer  a  motion    to  recede  and 

fiscal    year    1976   as   proposed   by   the   Senate  conferees  direct  the  Department  to  use  these  concur  in  the  amendment  of  the  Senate  No 

Instead  of  $275,000  as  proposed  by  the  House  funds    to   fully   administer   this   program   as  21  making  $:47.800,000  avaUable  bv  trar^sfer 

Amendment  No.  5:   Technical  change  cor-  authorized  by  law  for   the   liquidation   of   obligations   Incurred 

reeling  House  language.  Related  Agencies— Department  of  Health  """^  chargeable  to  the  appropriation.  'Pro- 

SoU  Conservation  Service  Education    and  We' 'are                '  ctirement  of  Equipment  and  Missiles,  Army 

Conservation  operations  Pood  and  rime  arim(tM<=t,.„+i^„  1971    19/3 

*     -   H          ♦XT       o      .               ,   .        .,<=««««  ^  administration  The  text  of  the  bill  language  agreed  to  bv 

Amendment  No^6:    Appropriates   $750,000  SalaHes  and  Expenses  the  conferees  follows           *^      ^"^ 

for  Conservation  Operations  as  proposed  bv  .           ,             ,, 

the  Senate  Amendment  No.   15:    Appropriates  SI,200.-  Procurement  of  Equipment  and  Missiles, 

_» , ,       ^  —      ^  r>.         ♦.        ^           .  '""50  for  200  positions  in  the  transition  quarter  Armv,  1971   1973 

Watershed  and  Flood  Prevention  Operations  instead   of  ftiQQ'i'^nnn   (n   f^^^oi   ,..»=,   in-r^  » 

f  »i;.3i.cciu   01   9ia,ao.j,uuu   in   fiscal  vear   1976  to  iLlauldatioi  of  deficiencies  t 

Amendment  No.  7:  Appropriates  $12,327,000  remain  available  until  expended  as  nrooosed 

for  emergency  measures  for  runoff  retarda-  by  the  Senate                                                   '  ^°^   '^'-    additional    amount    for   "Procure- 

Uon  and  soU-eroslon  prevention,  as  provided  The  conferees   are  advised   that  since   the  ™!,o^..°/  ^"^."^^^Tf^}  and  missUes  Army.  1971^- 

by  section  216  of  the  Flood  Control  Act  of  funds    are    for    the    hire    of    personnel     the  ^^'^'  J°'  ''q^'dailon  of  obligations  incurred 

1950  and  as  proposed  by  the  Senate.  Instead  amount  provided  is   the  maximum  t-at  can  ^V^.^T^^^  "^         .  account.  8:4  ,.800.000 

of  $8,400,000  as  proposed  by  the  House.  be  utilized  m  the  transition  quXr   A  fisc^  ^  ""^  '^^^'l     ^^  T^"^    L%°Z-^^°^,^V^^^ 
m.                   .              .J    .^  V-     c,.    »                     ..   ,  vpnr    1977   i-.,,Hr,„»    „v„      j         h"^!^'    "  u-sca^  ^j  ammunition.  Armv,  19,5   1977   .  $118,000,- 
The  amounts  provided  by  States  are  as  fol-  ^^^^J^J^  f^^nl  rVf       Vl";!'''   ^^  ^^^°  ""  000.   from   "Procurement   of    aircraft.    Armv. 
^"""^  l^^^   *°   '"'^'^   '^'^   ^'^''-''y  °^-   a°   annual  1976   1978."  $5,800,000,  and  from    -Other  pro- 
Iowa $100,000  ^  curem.ent,  Armv,  1976   1978,"  $24.000000. 

Mississippi    3,800.000  Chapter  n~Department  Of  Defence-  Procurement  of  Ammunition  Armv. 

Oregon 427,000  .^fihtary  ^^^^   jg,^^ 

Pennsvlvanla  3.500,000  Operation  and  Maintenance  Nbt-p 

Washington 4.  500,  000  <,„,«•  dment  No    ,fi     p    ^1  ,'       T  Amendment  No.  22:  Reported  in  technical 

.ime.. ame.it  iNo.  16     Reported  In  technical  disagreement.  I^he  managers  on  the  part  of 

disagreement.  The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  House  will  o.Ter  a  motion  to  recede  and 

Total    $12,327,000  t-^e  House  will  offer  a  motion  to  recede  and  concur  In  the  amendment  of  the  Senate  No 

Great  Plains  Conservation   Program  '^'^hctir  in  the  amendment  of  the  Senate  plac-  22  making  $50  mlUlon  available  bv  transfer 

Amendment  No    8:  Appropriates  $2,000,000  l?i^*  V,'^'*^"''1o°^'^  ^'l^'^  avaUable  in  the  pe-  for  liquidation   of  obUgaUons  Incurred   and 

for  the  Great  Plains  Conservation  Program  VqVfi    fll   tL     ,1      *,^'°^«^    September   30,  chargeable  to  the   appropriation.  "Procure- 

instead  of  $4,000,000  as  proposed  bv  the  Sen-  n^r  of  rJ«f    ^^"-aton    overhaul    and    re-  ment  of  Ammunition,  Army,   1973   1975'  . 

ate.  (See  Amendment  No.  10,          "  ^^J/J^^  r  .f^l^,,^  ^^'"^  shipyards.  The  text  of  the  bUl  language  agreed  to  by 

-,„„„..           ...     .,       ,       .            .,   .,       ,,..  ine  text  of  the  bUI  language  agreed  to  bv  the  conferees  follows: 

Together    with    the    funds    available,    this  the  conferees  follows  ■ 

.um  should  enable  the  I>partment  to  meet  Provided.  That  appropriations  available  to  P^o<^"^^^«°^   iIts^^'^""''-  '^^• 

the    existing    needs    resulting    largely    from  the    Navy    for    Operation    and    Maintenance  ,,  ,      „   ,!         I  1\  ,        .     > 

plowing    up    marginal    lands    which    Is    un-  durlnc  the  period  July  1,  1975,  through  Sep-  (Liquidation  of  deficiencies* 

economic  In  the  first  place.  Therefore    to  the  tember  30,  1976,  for  the  alteration    overhaul  For   an   additional   amount  "for   "Procure- 

maxlmum  extent  poe-sible.   conservation    as-  and  repair  of  naval  vessels  shaU  be'  avaUable  ^aent  of  ammunition.  Army,  1973   1975,"  for 

M5tance  provided   for  margUial   land   should  m  an  amount  not  to  exceed  $1  872  438  000  for  liquidation     of     obligations     Incurred     and 

De  in  the  form  providing  long-term  protec-  the  performance  of  such  work  In  NavV  ship-  chargeable  to  that  account,  to  be  derived  by 

tlon  against  wind  erosion.  yards                                                             '  transfer  from  ""Procurement  of  ammunition. 

Agricultural   StabUlzatlon   and  Conservation  "                               Procurement  Army,  1974/1976,"  $60,000,000. 

Service  Procurement     of     Weapons     and     Tracked  Other   Procurement.   Army,    1972/1974 

Agricultural  Conservation  Program  Combat  Vehicles.  Army  Amendment  No.  23-  Reported  In  technical 

Amendment  No.  9:  Deletes  language  added  Amendment  Nos    17  and  18:   Insert  head-  disagreement.  The  managers  on  the  part   of 

by  The  Senate  which   would  have  made  the  ^'^^^  as  propo.sed  bv  the  Senate  the  House  wlU  offer  a  motion  to  recede  and 

115,000,000  In  contract  authority  provided  by  Amendment  No.  19-  Reported  In  technical  concur  Ln  the  amendment  of  the  S<^nate  Nc 

the  House  "remain  available  until  expended."  disagreement.  The  managers  on  the  part  of  23  making  $17,200,000  available  by  transfer 
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for  llquldiitlon  of  obligations  Incurred  and 
chargeable  m  the  appropriation.  "Other  Pro- 
cureiiient.  Army   1972' 1974". 

The  text  of  the  bill  language  agreed  to  by 
the  conferees  follows 

Other    I»rocuremeat.    Army.    1972/1974 
(Liquidation  of  deflclencles) 

For  an  additional  amount  of  "Other  pro- 
ctirement.  Army,  1972/1974,"  for  liquidation 
of  obligations  incurred  and  chargeable  to 
that  account.  $17,200,000.  to  be  derived  by 
transfer  from  "Procurement  of  missiles. 
Army,  1976  1978."  »9,8O0.0O0.  and  from 
"Procurement  of  weapons  and  tracked  com- 
bat vehicles.  Army  1976/1978."  $7,400,000. 
Shipbuilding  and  Conversion.  Navy 

Amendment  No.  24:  Deletes  language  pro- 
posed by  the  Senate  appropriating  $213,000,- 
000  for  the  conversion  of  the  U  S.S.  Belknap. 
The  managers  are  In  agreement  that  the 
Belknap  conversion  be  funded  In  fiscal  year 
1977  and  that  the  action  taken  Is  without 
prejudice  to  the  program.  The  funds  were 
deleted  becasue  of  the  lack  of  authorization 
at  this  time  and  because  the  necessary  de- 
sign work  has  not  been  completed. 

Research.  Development.  Test  and  Evaluation. 
Navy 

Ameiidment  No.  25:  Appropriates  $8,000,000 
for  development  of  contract  design  for  con- 
version of  the  U.S.S.  Belknap  as  proposed 
by  the  Senate. 

Chapter  III — Foreign  operations 
Funds  Appropriated  to  the  President 
Amendment  No.  26:  Inserts  center  heading 
as  proposed  by  the  Senate. 

Foreign  assistance 
International  disaster  assistance 
Amendment  No.  27;  Reported  in  technical 
disagreement.  The  managers  on  the  part  of 
the  House  will  offer  a  motion  to  recede  and 
concur  in  the  amendment  of  the  Senate 
which  Is  as  follows : 

Foreign  assistance 
International  Disaster  Assistance 
For   an   additional   amount   for   "Interna- 
tional  disaster  assistance".  $26,000,000,  not- 
withstanding    section     10     of     Public     Law 
91-672. 

These  funds  vrtU  be  used  to  assist  vlctlma 
of  the  recent  earthquakes  In  Italy 

Amendment  No.  28;  Deletes  language  pro- 
posed by  the  Senate  which  would  have  pro- 
vided $20,000,000  for  emergency  relief,  reha- 
bilitation, and  humanitarian  assistance  to 
the  people  of  Lebanon. 

The  managers  have  deleted  these  funds. 
without  prejudice,  pending  consideration  by 
the  appropriate  Committees  of  the  Issues 
Involved. 

International  development  assistance 

Multilateral  Assistance 

Payment  to  International  fund  for 

agricultural  development 

Amendment  No.  29:  Reported  In  technical 

disagreement.  The  managers  on  the  part  of 

the  House  will  offer  a  motion  to  recede  and 

concur  In  the  amendment  of  the  Senate  with 

an  amendment,  as  follows: 

In  Ueu  of  the  matter  ln.serted  by  said 
amendment.  Insert  the  following' 

"International    development    A.s.ilstance" 

"Multilateral  Assistance" 

"Payment    to   International   Fund    for 

Agricultural  Development" 

"For  payment  to  the  International  Fund 
for  Agricultural  D«'VfIopmer.t,  a.s  authorized 
by  section  103(e)  of  the  Foreign  Assistance 
Act  of  1961.  as  amended.  $200,000,000.  to  re- 
inal:':  available  until  expfnded  Provided. 
Ilia*,  the  funds  made  available  in  thl.s  para- 
graph shall  not  be  obligated  or  expended  un- 


til proper  Justification  of  the  obligation  or 
expenditure  of  such  funds  Is  provided  to  the 
Committees  on  Appropriations  of  the  Senate 
and  the  House  of  Representatives  " 

The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  Senate 
wUl  move  to  concur  in  the  amendment  of 
the  House  to  the  amendment  of  the  Senate. 

International  financial  institutions 
Investment  in  African  Development  Fund 
Amendment  No.  30:  Reported  In  technical 
disagreement.  The  managers  on  the  part  of 
the  House  will  offer  a  motion  to  recede  and 
concur  In  the  amendment  of  the  Senate 
which  l5  as  follows: 

"International  financial  Institutions" 
"Investment  in  African  Development  Fund" 
"For  payment  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  of  a  United  States  contribution  to 
the  African  Development  Fund.  $6,000,000, 
to  remain  available  until  expended  :  Provided. 
That  this  appropriation  shall  be  available 
only  upon  enactment  into  law  of  authorizing 
legislation." 

Chapter  IV — Independent  Agencies 
Executive  Office  of  the  President 

Office  of  Science  and  Technology  policy 
Salaries  and  Erpenses 

Amendment  No.  31 :  Insert*  heading  as  pro- 
posed by  the  Senate. 

Amendment  No.  32:  Appropriates  $600,000 
for  salaries  and  expenses  of  the  Office  of  Sci- 
ence and  Technology  Policy  as  proposed  by 
the  Senate,  but  deletes  the  provision  making 
the  funds  contingent  upon  the  enactment  of 
authorizing  legislation  inasmuch  as  this  has 
now  been  accomplished. 

Amendment  No  33:  Appropriates  $500,000 
for  salaries  and  expenses  of  the  Office  of  Sci- 
ence and  Technology  Policy  for  the  period 
July  1.  1976.  through  September  30,  1976,  as 
proposed  by  the  Senate,  but  deletes  the  con- 
tingency provlso- 

Chapter  V — Department  of  the  Interior 
Bureau  of  Land  Management 

Amendment  No.  34:  Appropriates  $23,010,- 
000  for  management  of  lands  and  resources 
as  proposed  by  the  Senate  instead  of  $24,- 
010.000  a.s  proposed  by  the  House. 

Amendment  No.  36:  Reported  In  technical 
disagreement.  The  managers  on  the  part  of 
the  Hoxise  will  offer  a  motion  to  recede  and 
concur  In  the  amendment  of  the  Senate 
which  appropriates  $400,000  for  construction 
and  maintenance. 

Bureau  of  Outdoor  Recreation 

Amendment  No.  36:  Appropriates  $8,900- 
000  for  land  and  water  conservation  fund 
Instead  of  $3,800,000  as  proposed  by  the 
House  and  $9,160,000  as  proposed  by  the 
Senate.  The  Increase  above  the  amount  pro- 
posed by  the  House  Includes  $3  500,000  for 
Sleeping  Bear  Dunes  National  Lakeshore. 
Michigan,  and  $1,600,000  for  Chlcka.saw  Na- 
tional Recreation   Area.  Oklahoma. 

United  States  Fish  anu  V.'llillfe  Service 

Amendment  No  37:  Appropriates  $267,000 
for  resource  management.  Instead  of  $585.- 
000  as  proposed  by  the  Senate.  The  amount 
Includes  $117,000  for  management  of  the 
Kofa.  Charles  M  Russell  and  Charles  Shel- 
don Game  Ranges,  and  $160,000  for  a  pilot 
"lure  crop"  program  In  North  Dakota.  The 
managers  are  In  agreement  that  the  amount 
provided  for  lure  crops  is  for  a  pilot  pro- 
gram and  In  no  way  commits  future  Federal 
funding  for  this  program. 

Amendment  No.  38:  Appropriates  $1,605.- 
000  for  construction  and  anadromoua  fish  as 
proposed  by  the  House  Instead  of  $2,035,000 
as  proposed  by  the  Senate. 

National  Park  Servirp 

Amendment  No.  39:  Inserts  heading  a.i 
proposed  by  the  Senate. 

Amendment  No.  40:  Inserts  heading  as 
proposed  by  the  Senate. 


Amendment  No  41:  Appropriates  $3,875.- 
0<)0  for  operation  of  the  national  park  sys- 
tem as  proposed  by  the  Senate 

Amendment  No  42:  Appropriates  $875,000 
for  oi>eratlon  of  the  national  park  system, 
for  the  transition  f>erlixl,  as  proposed  by  the 
Senate. 

Amendment  No.  43:  Reported  In  technical 
disagreement.  The  managers  on  the  part  of 
the  House  will  ofler  a  motion  to  recede  and 
concur  in  the  amendment  of  the  Senate 
which  appropriates  $242,000  for  planning  and 
construction. 

Geological  Survey 
Amendment  No.  44:  Inserts  heading  as  pro- 
posed by  the  Senate 

Amendment  No  45;  Appropriates  $600,000 
for  surveys.  Investigations  and  research  as 
proposed  by  the  Senate. 

Amendment  No.  46:  Appropriates  $175,000 
for  surveys.  InvestlgatlorLi--  and  research,  for 
the  transition  period,  as  proposed  by  the 
Senate. 

Mining  Enforcement  and  Safety 
Administration 
Amendment  No.  47:  Appropr!at<»s  »3,090,- 
000  for  salaries  and  expense*  Instead  of 
$2,943,000  as  proposed  by  the  Hoii.se  and 
$3,215,000  as  proposed  by  the  Senate  The 
net  Increase  over  the  amount  prop>o.sed  by 
the  House  Includes  an  Increase  of  $150,000 
for  operation  of  a  mining  training  center  In 
Lexington.  Kentucky,  an  Increase  of  $140,000 
to  cover  additional  costs  re.sultlng  from  the 
Scotia  mine  disaster,  and  a  decrease  of  $143.- 
000  for  purchase  and  maintenance  of  addi- 
tional motor  vehicles 

Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs 
Amendment  No.  48  Appropriates  $13,250- 
000  for  operation  of  Indian  progranus  la- 
stead  of  $12,250,000  as  proposed  by  the  House 
and  $14,260,000  as  proposed  by  the  Senate. 
Amendment  No.  49:  Deletes  language  pro- 
posed by  the  Senate  prohibiting  the  reduc- 
tion, discontinuance  or  relocation  of  the 
Indian  Education  Resoxirce  Center  in  Albu- 
querque. N.M.  While  the  managers  are  In 
agreement  that  the  Center  should  not  be 
closed,  they  also  feel  the  Kxireau  of  Iiidlan 
Affairs  should  have  the  administrative  flexi- 
bility to  Improve  the  o[>eratlon  of  Indian 
education  programs  The  BIA  mu.st  have  the 
authority  to  shift  positions  from  the  Albu- 
querque office  to  Washington  should  sound 
management  practices  warrant  such  a 
transfer. 

Amendment  No  50:  Reported  in  terhnlcal 
disagreement.  The  managers  on  the  part  of 
the  House  will  offer  a  motion  to  recede  and 
concur  In  the  amendment  of  the  Senate 
which  provides  that,  within  available  funds. 
the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  shall  repair  and 
rehabilitate  the  Nortii  Slope  Borov.gh  School 
to  bring  It  In  conformance  with  life  and 
safety  code  sta:.dard8 

Amendment  No.  61 :  Appropriates  $6,760,- 
000  for  construction  a-s  proposed  by  the 
Senate  Instead  of  $5,250,000  &s  proposed  by 
the  Hoii.'*e 

Amendment  No  52:  Reported  In  technical 
disagreement.  The  managers  on  the  part 
of  thi?  Hou.«e  win  offer  a  motion  to  recede  and 
concur  in  the  amendment  of  the  Senate 
which  appropriates  $10,000,000  for  road  con- 
struction (liquidation  of  contract  authorltvi 
Amendment  No  53:  Appropriates  $1,600.- 
iXK)  for  Alaska  Native  fund  as  proposed  by 
the  Senate. 

Office  of  Territorial  Affairs 
.\mendment  No.   64-    Ap-proprlates  $5  740,- 
000  for  administration  of  terrltr>rleo  a-s  pro- 
posed   by    the   Senate   Instead    of   $4,740,000 
as  propofied  by  the  House 

Amendment   No    55:    Appropriates  $9,134- 

000  for  Trust  Territory  of  the  Parlftc  l.«;nnds 

.13   proposed    hy   the   ."Senate   Instead  of  $10,- 

134,000  as  proposed  by  the  House 

Amendment  No.  66:  Inserts  language  pro- 
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posed  by  the  Senate  which  provides  that 
net  to  exceed  $1.600,(X)0  shall  be  available 
for  the   Mariana   I.sl mds   transition. 

Related  Agencies 
Department  of  Agriculture — Forest  Service 
Amendment  No.  57:  Appropriates  $115.- 
997,000  for  f<iresl  land  management  as  pro- 
posed  by  the  Senat*  in.stead  of  $115,700,000 
a.s  proposed  by   the  House 

Energy  Research  and  Development, 
AdnUnlstratlon 
Ai.rndment  No  58:  Inserts  heading  and 
ftrip:  jprlates  $16.(X)0.000  for  operating  ex- 
penses, fossil  fuels,  instead  of  $20,000,000  as 
prop-jsed  by  the  Senate.  The  amount  pro- 
tided  In  the  conference  apreement  includes 
$8000,000  for  stilvent  refined  coal  pilot  plant. 
$6  OOoioOO  for  atmospheric  fluid ized-bed 
tKMler,  and  $3,000,000  for  fluldl/ed  bed  com- 
bined cycle  pilot  plant 

Federal  Energy  Administration 
Amendment    No.    59      Inserts    heading    as 
proposed  by  the  Senate. 

Amendment  No.  60  Appropriat.es  &10.085,- 
OOO  for  salaries  and  expenses  Instead  of  $13.- 
282.t)00  as  proposed  by  the  Senate.  The 
amount  provided  in  the  conference  agree- 
ment includes  $1,869,000  lor  policy  and 
analysis.  $4.60':.000  for  regulatory  programs, 
S.4  039.000  for  conservation  and  environment, 
and  a  transfer  of  $429,000  to  strategic  petro- 
leum reserve. 

The  managers  are  In  agreement  that  none 
of  the  funds  appropriated  for  FEA  may  be 
used  to  establish  a  separate  Office  of  Nuclear 
Affairs  as  proposed  by  FEA  In  the  Sipple- 
.-nental  budget  estimate.  The  managers  still 
believe  as  Indicated  in  House  Report  94- 
701.  that  such  an  office  Is  unnecessary  and 
would  duplicate  work  done  by  existing  of- 
fices In  FEA 

Amendment  No.  61-  Reported  In  techni- 
cal disagreement  The  managers  on  the  part 
of  the  House  will  offer  a  motion  to  recede 
and  concur  In  the  amendment  of  the  Senate 
with  an  amendment  appropriating  $7.C»00.- 
000  for  salaries  and  expenses,  lor  the  transi- 
tion period,  instead  of  $11,000,000  as  pro- 
posed by  the  Seuau;.  Tlie  managers  on  the 
part  of  the  Senate  will  move  to  concur  In 
the  amendment  of  the  House  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate. 

Aniendm.ent  No  62:  Inserts  heading  as 
proposed  bv  the  Senate 

Amendment  No.  63:  Appropriates  $313,375,- 
000  for  Rtrat^plc  petroleum  reserve  as  pro- 
posed bv  the  Senate 

Amendment    No.    64:     Appropriates    $600.- 

OOO  for  strategic   petroleum   reserve,   for  the 

tran.sltlon  period,  as  proposed  by  the  Senate 

Indian  Health  Service 

Amendment    No.    65:    Inserts    heading    as 

proposed  by  the  Senate 

Amendment  No.  66:  Appropriates  $3,000,000 
for  Indian  health  services  as  proposed  by  the 
Senate 

Amendment  No.  67-  Reported  In  technical 
disagreement.  The  managers  on  the  part  of 
the  House  will  offer  a  motion  to  recede  and 
concur  In  the  amendment  of  the  Senate 
which  appropriates  $250,000  for  Indian 
health  facilities 

Smithsonian    Institution 
.Amendment  No  68    .^pp^oprlates  $1,665,000 
for  salaries  and  expenses.  Instead  of  $1,365  000 
as  proposed  by  the  House  and  $2,165,000  as 
proposed  by  the  Senate 

The  managers  are  In  agreement  that  the 
amount  provided  above  the  House  allowance 
to  for  contingency  only  and  th.at  the  Smith- 
sonian Institution  shall  utilize  available  op- 
erating funds,  primarily  those  available  In 
the  so-called  Secretary's  reserve  fund  that 
have  been  withheld  from  appropriations  for 
salaries  and  expenses,  to  honor  fully  all  com- 
mitments and  contracts  involved  in  the 
planiied  Native  American.  African  Dla.spora. 
and  foreign  ethnic  group  tours  for  which 
there    Is    an    estimated    funding    deficit    of 


$800,000  Should  it  be  necessary  to  utilize  the 
contingency  appropriation  provided  In  the 
bill,  the  Secretary  Is  directed  to  submit  a 
detailed  Justification  to  the  Committees  on 
Appropriations  of  the  House  and  the  Senate. 
The  managers  concur  In  the  dlreciive  of  the 
Senate  Committee  relating  to  a  complete  re- 
port on  the  Institutions  funding  arrange- 
ments for  t!,ese  programs. 

Funds  Appropriated  to  the  President 
Amendment  No.  69:  Inserts  heading  as  pro- 
posed by  the  Senate 

Amendmet.t  No  70:  Reported  In  technical 
disagreement.  Ihe  managers  on  the  part  of 
the  House  will  offer  a  motion  to  recede  and 
concur  in  the  amendment  of  the  Senate 
which  appropriates  $24,152,000  for  petrcleum 
reservo 

Amendment  No.  71:  Reported  In  technical 
disagreement  TTie  managers  on  the  part  of 
the  House  will  offer  a  motion  to  recede  and 
concur  In  the  amendment  uf  the  Senate 
which  appropriates  $15,350,000  for  petroleum 
reserves,  for  the  transition  period. 

Chapter   VI — Departvit-nt  of  Labor 
Employment  Standards  Administration 

Salaries  and  expenses 
.Amendment  No.  72:   Appropriates  $260,000 
as     proposed     by     the     Senate,     instead     of 
« 100,000,   as   proposed   by   the   House. 

Amendment  No.  73:  Appropriates  $445,000 
for  the  transition  period,  as  proposed  by  the 
Senate,  instead  of  $281,000,  as  proposed  by 
the   House 

Departmental  Management 
Salaries  and  expeiises 
Amendment  No.  74:  Appropriates  $5,- 
060.000,  instead  of  $60,000,  as  proposed  by 
the  House,  and  $10,060,000.  as  proposed  by 
the  Senate.  The  managers  are  In  agreement 
that  the  Department  of  Labor  should  con- 
tinue direct  funding  of  the  High  School 
Equivalency  Program  and  the  College  As- 
sistance Migrant  F>rogram  until  the  Con- 
gress has  had  an  opportunity  to  act  on 
Labor-HEW  appropriations  for  fiscal  yesir 
1977. 

Amendment  No.  75:  Reported  In  technical 
disagreement.  The  managers  on  the  part  of 
the  Hou.se  will  offer  a  motion  to  recede  and 
concur  in  the  Senate  amendment,  amended 
to  read  as  follows: 

ProiHded,  That  $5,000,000  shall  remain 
mailable  until  September  30.  1977  to  carry 
out  activities  of  the  Mountain-Plains  Family 
F.ducation  and  Employment  Program  author- 
ised by  title  III  of  the  Comprehensive  Em- 
ployment and  Training  Act  of  1973: 

The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  Senate 
will   move   to  concur  In  the  amendment   of 
the  House  to  the  amendment  of  the  Senate. 
Amendment  No.  76:  Reported  In  technical 
disagreement.  The  managers  on  the  part  of 
the  House  will  offer  a  motion  to  recede  and 
concur    In    the    Senate    amendment,    which 
Inserts  language  to  provide  that  the  funds 
for   the   Mountain-Plains   FamUy   Education 
and    Employment    Program    shall    be    trans- 
ferred through  the  Old  West  Regional  Com- 
mission 
Department   of  Health.  Education,   and 
Welfare 
Center  for  Disease  Control 
Preventive  Health  Services 
.^mendment    No.    77:     Deletes     paragraph 
Inserted    by    the    Senate   which    would    have 
appropriated    $16,900,000    for    immunization 
programs    and    $9,000,000    for    carrying    out 
lead-based  paint  poisoning  prevention  activ- 
ities. 

The  conferees  are  agreed  that  the  immu- 
nization prot'rams  are  vital  to  the  well- 
belnp  of  the  children  of  this  country.  Im- 
munization levels  are  dangerously  low  for 
many  childhood  diseases  such  as  rubella, 
polio,  measles,  mumps,  diphtheria,  i>ertussls 
and  tetanus  which  constitute  a  health 
hazard   to  millions  of  our  children.   If  the 


proF>er  Immunization  programs  wt  tc  be 
conducted,  mllUons  of  dollars  could  be  saved 
by  this  preventive  health  measure — not  to 
mention  the  suffering,  permanent  disability 
and  even  death  which  would  be  avoided. 

Further,  the  conferees  note  the  immuniza- 
tion programs  h^ve  not  been  authorized  for 
si:^me  time  and  It  Is  vital  that  the  proper 
legLslatlon  be  enacted  for  Immunization  and 
other  preventive  health  service  program.?  so 
that  rational  efforts  can  be  Initiated. 

Alcohol,  Drug  Abuse,  and  Mental  Health 
.Administration 

Alcohol,  drug  abuse,  and  mental  health 
Amendment  No.  78:  Appropriates  $32,690.- 
000  for  the  transition  pierlod,  as  proposed  by 
the  Senate,  Instead  of  $29,190,000,  as  provided 
by  the  House 

Health  Resources  Administration 
Health  resources 

.Amendment  No.  79:  Deletes  language  pro- 
posed by  the  House  which  would  have 
amended  the  appropriation  under  this  head 
In  Public  Law  94-206  Sl)tnllar  language  is  In- 
cluded in  amendment  No.  81. 

-Amendment  No.  80:  Reported  in  technical 
disagreement.  The  managers  on  the  part  of 
the  Hou.se  will  offer  a  motion  to  recede  and 
concur  In  the  Senate  amendment,  amended 
to  read  as  follows : 

For  an  additional  amount  for  "Health  re- 
sources" $4,000,000  to  remain  available  until 
expended  for  the  construction  of  a  medu-ai 
facility  under  section  305(b)  {3)  of  the  Public 
Health  Service  Act  urithout  regard  to  the  re- 
quirements of  section  308. 

The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  Senate 
will  move  to  concur  in  the  amendment  of 
the  House  to  the  amendment  of  the  Sen- 
ate. 

Amendment  No.  81 :  Reported  In  technical 
dl.^agreement.  The  managers  on  the  part  of 
the  House  will  offer  a  motion  to  recede  and 
concur  In  the  amendment  of  the  Senate, 
amended  to  read  as  follows : 

For  carrying  out  titles  IX  and  XV  of  the 
Public  Health  Service  Act,  $22,500,000,  to  be 
derived  by  transfer  from  funds  appropriated 
under  this  head  in  Public  Law  94-206  for 
carrying  out  title  XVI  of  the  Public  Health 
Service  Act:  Provided,  That  $10,000,000  for 
carrying  out  title  IX  shall  remain  available 
until  expended,  notwithstanding  the  lim-ita- 
tions  of  section  5(a)  {2)  of  Public  Law  93- 
641:  Provided  further,  That  the  appropria- 
tion under  this  head  in  Public  Law  94-206 
for  fiscal  year  1976  is  hereby  amended  by  re- 
pealing the  second  proviso  and  by  striking 
out  "$100,000,000  for  Title  XVI"  and  insert- 
ing in  lieu  thereof  ''$51,760,000  for  Title 
XVI." 

The  conferees  agree  that  the  additional 
$10,000,000  which  has  been  allowed  for  Re- 
gional Medical  projects  Is  for  the  transition 
of  these  programs  into  the  new  Health  Sys- 
tem .Agencies  It  Is  the  understanding  of  the 
conferees  that  these  funds  will  be  sufficient 
to  continue  exemplary  Regional  Medical 
projects  which  are  to  be  assimilated  into  the 
Health  System  Agencies 

The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  Senate 

will   move   to   concur  In   the  amendment  of 

the  House  to  the  amendment  of  the  Senate 

Office  of  Education 

Elementary  and  secondary  education 

.Amendment  Nc.  82:  Appropriates  $8,000- 
000  instead  of  the  $12,950,000  proposed  by  the 
Senate  and  earmarks  $6,800,000  for  carrying 
out  title  Vn  of  the  Education  Amendments 
of  1974  Instead  of  the  $9,300,000  proposed  by 
the  Senate  and  $l,2(X),000  for  carrying  out 
section  721(b)(3)  of  the  Elementary  and 
Secondary  Education  Act.  Instead  of  the 
$3  650,000  proposed  by  the  Senate 

The  managers  are  agreed  that,  of  the  ad- 
ditional $6,800,000  provided  for  carrying  out 
the  "Right  to  Read"  program,  $4,800,000  is 
for  assistance  to  State  education  agencies  for 
deve'.oplng  reading  programs,  and  $2.(X>0.000 
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Is  to  support  the  Inexpensive  book  distribu- 
tion program  for  reading  njotlvatlon  as  au- 
thorl-ied  under  PL.  94-194} Section  726(0). 
Further,  the  conferees  exp4  ct  that  Reading 
is  F\indamental,  as  a  conti  ictee  under  this 
program,  shall  be  funded  ( t  the  maximum 
level  authorized  under  Sei  tlon  726(0)  of 
P.L.  94-194 
School  Assistance  In  Pedera]  ly  Affected  Areas 

Amendment  No.  83;  Repo  ted  In  technical 
dLsagreement.  The  managei  t  on  the  part  of 
the  House  will  offer  a  motl  in  to  recede  and 
concur  In  the  Senate  amer  Iment.  amended 
to  read  as  follows : 

For  an  additional  amoun  for  "School  as- 
sistance in  Federally  affecte  '.  areas".  $24,000.- 
000.  to  remain  available  un  il  expended  only 
for  payments  under  subpan  graphs  (A).  (B), 
(C).  and  (D)  of  section  305  of  the  Education 
Amendments  of  1974. 

The  managers  on  the  p(  rt  of  the  Senate 
will  move  to  concur  In  tl!  s  amendment  of 
the  House  to  the  amendm«iit  of  the  Senate. 

Amendment  No.  84:  Inserts  limitation  of 
$15,000,000  on  payments  under  section  6  of 
title  I  of  the  Act  of  September  30,  1950,  as 
proposed  by  the  Senate. 

Emergency  School  Aid 
Amendment  No.  85:  Appropriates  $30,000,- 
000  to  cnrry  out  the  provisions  of  Section 
708 1  a)  of  the  Emergency  School  Aid  Act. 
Instead  of  the  $50,000,000  proposed  by  the 
Senate,  and  deletes  legislative  language  pro- 
posed by  the  Senate  The  conferees  expect 
that  the  entire  amount  will  be  distributed 
to  emergency  Impact  areas. 

Social  and  Rehabilitation  Service 

Public  assistance 

Amendment  No.  86:   Appropriates  $2,237,- 

000.000.  as  proposed  by  the  Senate.  Instead 

of  $1,988,967,000,  as  proposed  by  the  House 

Assistant  Secretary  for  Human  Development 

Human  development 

Amendment  No.  87:  Reported  In  techni- 
cal disagreement.  The  managers  on  the  part 
of  the  House  will  offer  a  motion  to  recede 
and  concur  In  the  Senate  amendment, 
amended  to  read  as  follows:  and  the  Re- 
habilitation Act  of  1973.  $146,975,000  of 
which  $2,465,000  under  section  304(b)(3)  of 
the  Rehabilitation  Act  shall  remain  ai'ail- 
able  until  expended. 

The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  Senate 
will  move  to  concur  In  the  amendment  of 
the  House  to  the  amendment  of  the  Senate. 

The  Increase  of  $7,165,000  over  the  amount 
proposed  by  the  House  Includes  $1,100,000 
for  a  new  vocational  training  service  project 
such  as  the  Seattle  Handicapped  Center  and 
other  Centers  In  the  Pacific  Northwest,  $2,- 
465,000  for  construction  of  a  recreation  com- 
plex for  the  handicapped  In  West  Virginia, 
and  $3,800,000  to  fund  a  statewide  aging 
demonstration  project  In  the  State  of  Wash- 
ington. 

Amendment  No.  88:  Appropriates  $50,150.- 
000  for  the  transition  period,  of  which  $6.- 
000,000  shall  be  available  for  carr>lng  out 
title  V  of  the  Older  Americana  Act,  as  pro- 
posed by  the  House.  Instead  of  appropriating 
$55,150,000.  of  which  $10,000,000  shall  be 
available  for  carrying  out  title  V.  as  pro- 
posed by  the  Senate. 

Related  Agencies 

Corporation  for  Public  Broadcasting 

Public  Broadcasting  Fund 

Amendment  No.  89:  Deletes  House  lan- 
guage providing  that  none  of  the  funds  ap- 
propriated under  this  Act  to  the  Corpora- 
tion for  Public  Broadcasting  may  be  used 
for  entertainment  purposes,  as  proposed 
by  the  Senate. 

Although  the  language  In  the  House  bill 
pertaining  to  use  of  funds  for  entertainment 
purposes  has  been  deleted,  the  conferees  are 
In   agreement  that  the   Corporation  should 


not  use  Federal  funds  to  pay  for  receptions. 

parties,  and  similar  forms  of  entertainment. 

Chapter  VII — Legislative  Branch 

Senate 

Amendments  Nos.  90  through  115;  Reported 
In  technical  disagreement.  Inasmuch  as  these 
amendments  relate  solely  to  the  Senate  and 
In  accordance  with  long  practice,  under 
which  each  body  determines  Its  own  house- 
keeping requirements,  and  the  other  concurs 
without  Intervention,  the  managers  on  the 
part  of  the  House  will  offer  motions  to  re- 
cede and  concur  In  the  Senate  amendments 
Nos.  90  through  115. 

House  of  Representatives 

Payments  to  widows  and  heirs  of  deceased 

Members  of  Congress 

Amendment  No.  116:  Reported  In  technical 
disagreement.  The  managers  on  the  part  of 
the  House  will  offer  a  motion  to  recede  and 
concur  In  the  amendment  of  the  Senate  ap- 
propriating $44,600  as  a  gratuity  to  the  estate 
of  William  A.  Barrett,  late  a  Representative 
from  the  State  of  Pennsylvania. 

Contingent  expenses  of  the  House 

Amendments  Nos.  1 1 7  and  118:  Insert  head  - 
Ing  and  appropriate  $1,000,000  for  fiscal  year 
1976  for  "Special  and  select  committees"  as 
proposed  by  the  Senate  at  the  request  of  the 
House. 

Amendments  Nos.  119  through  121:  Insert 
beading  and  appropriate  $400,000  for  fiscal 
year  1976  and  $250,000  for  the  transition  pe- 
riod for  "RefKjrtlng  hearings"  as  proposed  by 
the  Senate  at  the  request  of  the  House. 
Joint  Items 
Joint  Committee  on  Printing 

Amendment  No.  122:  Reported  In  tech- 
nical disagreement.  The  managers  on  the  part 
of  the  Hotise  will  offer  a  motion  to  recede 
and  concvjr  In  the  amendment  of  the  Senate 
providing  that  prior  to  the  employment  of 
any  consultants  or  the  procurement  of  serv- 
ices by  contract  relative  to  any  review  and 
analysis  of  the  Government  Printing  Office, 
the  Joint  Committee  shall  consult  with  the 
Legislative  Branch  Appropriations  Subcom- 
mittees of  the  House  and  Senate,  and  that 
periodic  reports  on  the  progress  of  any  such 
review  and  analysis  be  submitted  to  the  Joint 
Committee  on  Printing  and  the  LegLslatlve 
Branch  Appropriations  Subcommittees  of  the 
House  and  Senate. 

Joint  Committee   on   Inaugural   Ceremonies 
of  1977 

Amendment  No.  123:  Reported  In  technical 
disagreement.  The  managers  on  the  part  of 
the  House  will  offer  a  motion  to  recede  and 
concur  In  the  amendment  of  the  Senate  ap- 
propriating $825,000.  to  remain  available  un- 
til September  30.  1977.  for  construction  of 
platform  and  seating  stands  and  fur  salaries 
and  expenses  of  conducting  the  Inaugural 
ceremonies  of  the  President  and  Vice  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  on  January  20.  1977 
American  Indian  Policy  Review 
Commission 

Amendment  No.  124:  Reported  In  tech- 
nical disagreement.  The  managers  on  the 
part  of  the  House  wUI  offer  a  motion  to  re- 
cede and  concur  In  the  amendment  of  the 
Senate  providing  that  not  to  exceed  $100,000 
of  the  funds  heretofore  appropriated  under 
this  heading  for  the  fiscal  year  1976  shall 
remain  available  until  June  30.  1977. 
Capitol  Oulde  Service 

Amendment  No.  125:   Inserts  heading. 

Amendment  No  126;  Reported  In  technical 
disagreement.  The  managers  on  the  part  of 
the  House  will  offer  a  motion  to  recede  and 
concur  In  the  amendment  of  the  Senate  with 
an  amendment  as  follows: 

"For  an  additional  amount  for  'Capitol 
CK:lde  Service'.  $37,100,  to  be  disbursed  by 
the  Secretary  of  the  Senate:  Provided,  That 
notwithstanding    the    provisions    of    Public 


Law  94—59.  the  Sergeant  a'  Arms  and  Door- 
keeper of  the  Senate  and  the  Sergeant  at 
Arms  of  the  House  each,  subject  t  >  approval 
of  the  Capitol  Oulde  Board,  may  appoli.t 
not  to  exceed  ten  addltl'inal  temjiorary 
guides  at  an  annual  rate  vjf  compensatli  n 
not  to  exceed  $11,130  durlnj-'  the  period  May 
1,  1976,  through  September  30,  1976." 

The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  S»»na'i> 
win  move  to  concur  In  the  amendment  of 
the  House  to  the  amendment  of  the  Senate 

Amendment  No  127:  Repf)rte(l  In  technical 
disagreement.  The  manuKf-rD  on  thf  par.  f 
the  House  win  offer  a  motion  to  recede  aiid 
concur  In  the  amendment  of  the  Senate  with 
an  amendment  as  follows: 

"For  an  additional  amount  for  'CaplLij! 
Oulde  Service'  for  the  period  July  1.  1976, 
through  September  30.  1976.  $55.'i50.  to  be 
disbursed   by   the   Secretary   of   the   Senate  ' 

The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  Senate 
win  move   to  concur  In   the  amendment  of 
the  House  to  the  amendment  of  the  Sena'e 
Office  of  Technology  Assessment 

Amendment  No  128:  Reported  In  technical 
dlsaKreement  The  managers  on  the  part  of 
the  House  will  offer  a  motion  tti  recede  and 
concur  In  the  amendment  of  the  Senate  pro- 
viding that  any  funds  remaining  unobligated 
as  of  September  30.  1976,  shall  remain  avail- 
able untn   September  30,   1977. 

Architect  of  the  Capitol 

Amendment  No.  129;  Appropriates  $201,000 
for  "Contingent  expen-ses"  as  propoeed  by 
the  Senate  Instead  of  $184,000  as  proposed 
by  the  House. 

Amendment  No.  130:  Reported  In  technical 
disagreement.  The  managers  on  the  part  of 
the  House  will  offer  a  motion  to  recede  and 
concur  In  the  amendment  of  the  Senate  re- 
pealing the  paragraph  under  the  heading 
"Con-structlon  of  an  Extension  to  the  New 
Senate  Office  Building'*  In  title  V  of  the 
Legislative  Branch  Appropriation  Act.  1976 
(89  Stat.  289). 

Library  of  Congress 

Amendments  Noe,  131  through  133-  Appr-^- 
prlate  $130,000  for  "Salaries  and  expenses 
Copyright  Office",  as  proposed  by  the  Senate 
Instead  of  $266,000  as  proposed  by  the  House: 
Insert  the  words  "studies  for"  copyright  re- 
vision planning,  as  proposed  by  the  Senate, 
and  delete  the  proviso  that  this  appropria- 
tion shall  be  available  only  upo;;  enactment 
into  law  of  S.  22  or  equivalent  legislation  a« 
proposed  by  the  Senate. 

CHAPTER  vni— Energy  Research  and 
Development  Administration 

Amendment  No.  134:  Adds  heading. 
Operating  Expenses 

Amendment  No.  135:  Appropriates  $17,000,- 
000  for  the  period  July  1,  1976.  throuiJh 
September  30.  1976,  as  proposed  by  t^  e 
Senate. 

Plant  and  Capital  Equipment 

Amendment  No.  136;  Appropriates  $12.- 
630.000  to  "Plant  and  capital  equipment"  to 
be  derived  by  transfer  from  "Operating  ex- 
p>enses".  as  proposed  by  the  Senate. 

Depeirtment  of  Defense — ClvU 
Department   of    the    Army;    Corps   of   Engi- 
neers— ClvU;  construction,  general 

Amendment  No.  137  Appropriates  $4,000,- 
000.  as  proposed  by  the  Senate. 

The  Managers  agree  with  the  language  con- 
tained In  the  Senate  report. 

Flood  control  and  coastal  emergencies 

Amendment   No.    138:    Appropriates   $50,- 

000,000  as  proposed  by  the  Senate  Instead  of 

$30,000,000  as  propo.sed  by  the  House. 

Independent  Offices 

Nuclear  Regulatory  Comm.lsslon 

SalariC!  arid  Erpenses 

Amendment  No    139:  Add*  heading. 

Amendment  No.  140:  Reported  In  technt- 
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cal  dl.sagreement.  The  Managers  on  the  pwrt 
of  the  House  will  offer  a  motion  to  recede 
a:id  concur  In  the  amendment  of  the  Sen- 
ate providing  language  which  reads  as  fol- 
lows. 

"The  appropriations  made  available  under 
this  head  for  the  fiscal  year  1976  and  the 
period  July  1,  1976,  through  Septeml>er  30. 
1976,  In  the  Public  Works  for  Water  and 
Power  Development  and  Energy  Ret«arch  Ap- 
propriation Act,  1976  (Public  Law  94-180) 
are  hereby  made  available  until  expended." 

Amendment  No.  141 :  Reported  In  technical 
dLsa*.-Teement  The  Managers  on  the  part  of 
the  House  will  offer  a  motion  to  recede  and 
concur  In  the  amendment  of  the  Senate  pro- 
viding language  which  reads  as  follows: 

•  Monevb  received  by  the  Commission  for 
the  cooperative  nuclear  safety  re«»arch  pro- 
gram may  be  retained  and  used  for  salaries 
and  expenses  associated  with  that  program 
and  s.^all  remain  available  until  expended." 

Chapter  IX — Department  of  State 
lnierna'>.lonal  Organizations  and  Conferences 
0,'ntrl  but  ions  to  International  organizations 

Amendment  No.  142:  Appropriates  $29,- 
OOO.OOO  for  the  transition  period  as  proposed 
by  the  Senate  Instead  of  $3,188,000  as  pro- 
posed by  the  House.  The  Increase  of  $25.- 
902.000  over  the  House  amount  Is  for  pay- 
ment of  assessments  due  to  the  International 
Labor  Organization. 

Department  of  Justice — General 

Administration 

Salaries  and  expet.ses 

Ame::dments  Noe.  143  through  146;  Insert 
headings  and  appropriate  $20,000  for  fiscal 
year  1976  and  $20,000  for  the  transition 
period,  as  proposed  by  the  Senate. 

liepal  activities 
Salaries  and  expenses,  general  legal  activities 

Amendment*  Nos.  147  through  150:  Insert 
heading;  and  appropriate  $150,000  for  fiscal 
year  1976  and  $90,000  for  the  transition 
perl<xl,  as  proposed  by  the  Senate. 

Salaries  and  expenses,  antitrust  division 

Amendmentfi  Nos.  151  through  153:  Insert 
heading  and  appropriate  $40,000  for  fiscaJ 
year  1976  and  $20,000  for  the  transition  pe- 
riod, as  proposed  by  the  Senate. 

Salaries  and  expenses,  US.  attoruej-s  and 
marshals 

Amendments    Nos     164   through    156:    In- 
sert   headl:ig    and    appropriate    $664,000    for 
fiscal  year  1976  and  $1,000,000  for  the  tran- 
sition period,  as  proposed   by  the  Senate. 
Pees  and  expenses  of  witnesses 

Amendment  No.   157:   Inserts  heading. 

Amendment  No  158:  Reported  In  techni- 
cal dlsatrreement  The  managers  on  the  ptu^t 
of  the  House  will  offer  a  motion  to  recede 
and  concur  In  the  amendment  of  the  Senate 
appropriating  JS.'iO.OOO  for  fiscal  year  1976 
and  deleting  an  exl.stlnp  limitation  of  $1.- 
750,000  on  compens-atlon  and  expenses  of 
expert  witnesses. 

-Amendment  No.  159:  Reported  In  techni- 
cal disagreement.  The  managers  on  the  part 
of  the  House  will  offer  a  motion  to  recede 
and  concur  isi  the  amendment  of  the  Sen- 
ate appropriating  $90,000  for  the  transition 
period  and  deleting  an  existing  limitation 
of  $437,500  on  compensation  and  expenses 
of  expert  wltnes,ses 

Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation 
Salaries  and  expenses 

Amendment  No.  160:  Appropriates  $4,158.- 
000  for  fiscal  year  1976  as  proposed  by  the 
Senate 

Immigration  and  Naturalization  Service 

Salaries  and  expenses 
Amendment  No.  161:  Appropriates  $1,000,- 
000  for  fiscal  year  1976  as  proposed  by  the 

Senate. 


Federal  F>rlson  System 

Salaries  and  expenses,  Bureau  of  Prisons 

Amendments  Nos.  162  through  164:  Insert 
heading's  and  appropriate  $3,500,000  for  fiscal 
year  1976  and  $642,000  for  the  transition  pe- 
riod, as  propKj.sed  by  the  Senate. 

Drug  Enforcement  Administration 
Salaries  and  expenses 

Amendments  Nos    165  through  167;  Insert 
headini^  and  appropriate  $2,000,000  for  fiscal 
year  1976  and  $400,000  for  the  transition  pe- 
riod, as  proposed  by  the  Senate. 
Department  of  Commerce — Bureau  of  the 
Census 
Periodic  censuses  and  programs 

Amendment  No.  168:  Appropriates  $1,280.- 
000  for  fiscal  year  1976  as  proposed  by  the 
Senate  Instead  of  $1,000,000  as  proposed  by 
the  House. 

Amendment  No.  169:  Appropriates  $1,520,- 
000  for  the  transition  period  as  proposed  by 
the  Senate  Instead  of  $1,100,000  as  proposed 
by  the  House 

National  Oceanic  and  Atmospheric 
Administration 

Amendment  No.  170;  Inserts  heading. 
Operations,  research,  and  facilities 

Amendment  No.  171:  Reported  in  technical 
disagreement.  The  managers  on  the  part  v! 
the  House  will  move  to  recede  and  concur  in 
the  amendment  of  the  Senate  with  an 
amendment  as  follows: 

Operations,  research,  and  facilities 

For  an  additional  amotint  for  "Operation-, 
research,  and  facilities",  for  the  period  July  :. 
1976  throxigh  September  30,  1976,  $2,000,000, 
to  remain  available  until  exp>ended. 

The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  Senate 
will  move  to  concur  in  the  amendment  of 
the  House  to  the  amendment  of  the  Senate. 

The.'^e  funds  are  provided  to  begin  Imple- 
mentation of  Public  Law  94-265.  the  Fish- 
eries Management  and  Conservation  Act  of 
1976.  Thl.i  legislation,  known  as  the  200-mlle 
Umlt  bill,  was  enacted  to  conserve  and  man- 
age the  fisheries  resources  found  off  the 
coiists  of  the  United  States  and  the  anadro- 
nious  and  Continental  Shelf  fisheries  re- 
sources of  the  United  States  by  establishing 
a  fl.shery  conservation  zone  within  which  the 
United  States  will  assume  exclusive  manage- 
ment responsibility,  except  for  highly  migra- 
tory fisherle-  species,  and  by  declaring  fish- 
eries management  resfxjnsibillty  and  author- 
ity beyond  the  zone  with  respect  to  anadro- 
mous  species  and  Continental  Shelf  fisheries 
resources.  The  funds  provided  are  to  be  used 
for  establishing  regional  fisheries  manage- 
ment councils  required  by  the  Act.  marine 
boundary  suri-eys,  preliminary  planning  for 
ship  construction  a.id  ship  upgrading,  up- 
grading of  the  ^Zbafro."!."!  IV,  reviewing  Inter- 
national fisheries  agreements,  and  imple- 
menting fisheries  management  plans. 
Offshore  Shrimp  Plshenes  Fund 

.\mendment  No  172  Appropriates  $270,000 
as  proposed  by  the  Senate. 

Related  agencies 

Federal  Trade  Commission — Salaries  and 
expenses 

Amendment  No.  173:  Inserts  heading. 

Amendment  No.  174:  Appropriates  $108,000 
for  fiscal  year  1976  Instead  of  $130,000  as 
proposed  by  the  Seiiate 

Amendment  No.  175:  Appropriates  $122,000 
for  the  transition  period  as  proposed  by  the 
Senate. 

Privacy  Protection  Study  ConimLsslon 
Salaries  and  expenses 

Amendment  No.  176:  Reported  in  technical 
di.sagreement.  The  managers  on  the  i>art  of 
the  House  will  offer  a  motior.  to  recede  and 
concur  in  the  amendment  of  the  Senate  ap- 
p!x>prlatlr.g  $250,000  to  be  available  only 
upon   enactment   of  authorizing   legislation 


Chapter  X — Department  of  Transportation 
Office  of  the  Secretary 

Amendment  Nc  177  Reported  in  technical 
disagreement.  The  managers  or.  the  part  of 
the  House  will  offer  a  motion  to  recede  and 
concur  in  the  amendment  of  the  Senate  to 
earmark  $244,673  of  the  fiscal  year  1976  ap- 
propriation for  transportation  planning,  re- 
search, and  development  for  a  study  by  ti.e 
Georgia  Institute  of  Technology. 
Coast  Guard 

Amendment  No.  178:  Reported  m  tech  .:- 
cal  disagreement.  The  managers  on  the  part 
of  the  House  will  offer  a  motion  to  recede  and 
cor.cur  in  the  amendment  of  the  Seiiate  with 
an  amendment  which  reads  as  follows 

In  lieu  of  the  sum  named  m  said  amend- 
ment insert:  $10,000,000 

The  managers  on   the  part  of  the  Senate 
will  move  to  concur  In  the  amendment  of  the 
House  to  the  amendment  of  the  Senate. 
Federal  Aviation  Administration 

Amendment  No  179:  Reported  m  technical 
disagreement  The  n.anagers  on  the  part  ct 
the  House  will  offer  a  motion  to  recede  and 
rxjncur  in  the  amendment  of  the  Senate  to 
appropriate  $2,500,000  for  fitcilities  engineer- 
ing and  development 

Federal  Railroad  Administration 

Amendment  No  180:  Inserts  heading  as 
proposed  by  the  Senate. 

Amendment  No.  181 :  Reported  In  techni- 
cal disagreement.  The  managers  on  the  part 
of  the  House  will  offer  a  motion  to  recede 
and  concur  in  the  amendment  of  the  Senate 
to  appropriate  $3,000,000  for  fiscal  year  1976 
for  railroad  research  and  development. 

Amendment  No.  182:  Reported  In  technical 
disagreement.  The  managers  on  the  part  of 
the  House  will  offer  a  motion  to  recede  and 
concur  In  the  amendment  of  the  Senate  to 
appropriate  $2,000,000  for  the  transition  pe- 
riod for  railroad  research  and  development. 

Amendment  No.  183:  Appropriates  $250,- 
000,000  for  necessary  expenses  under  the  pro- 
visions of  section  210(f)  of  the  Regional  Rail 
Reorganization  Act  of  1973  Instead  of  $236,- 
000,000  as  proposed  by  the  House  and  $266,- 
380,000  as  proposed  by  the  Senate. 

Amendment  No.  184;  Reported  in  techni- 
cal disagreement  The  managers  on  the  p&rt 
of  the  House  will  offer  a  motion  to  recede 
and  concur  In  the  amendment  of  the  Senate 
with  an  amendment  which  reads  as  follows; 
;  together  with  $13,880,000  for  raU  service 
assistance  programs  authorized  by  section 
803  of  Public  Law  94-210  and  section  402 
of  Public  Law  93-236,  as  amended,  and  for 
necessary  administrative  expenses  In  connec- 
tion with  Federal  assistance  not  otherwise 
provided  for:  together  with  $1,250,000  for 
the  necessary  ezp>enses  of  the  minority  re- 
source center  as  authorized  by  section  906 
of  Public  Law  94-210. 

The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  Senate 
will  move  to  concur  In  the  amendment  of 
the  House  to  the  amendment  of  the  Sen- 
ate. 

Amendment  No.  185:  Reported  In  techni- 
cal disagreement.  The  managers  on  the  part 
of  the  House  will  offer  a  motion  to  recede 
and  concur  in  the  amendment  of  the  Senate 
to  appropriate  $6,400,000  for  the  transition 
period  for  rail  service  continuation  subsidies 
under  section  402(1)  of  the  R^onal  Rail 
Reorganization  Act  of  1973  and  $300,000  for 
administrative  exp>enses. 

The  conferees  direct  that  none  of  the  funds 
provided  In  the  accompanying  bill  should  be 
used  for  the  rail  freight  services  division  in 
connection  with  the  program  implementa- 
tion, administration  or  processing  of  applica- 
tions for  the  obligation  guarantee  program 
authorized  by  section  511  of  P.L.  94-210. 
These  expenses  will  be  considered  together 
with  budget  requests  for  ralL'-oad  rehabilita- 
tion and  Improvement  financing  authorized 
bv  title  V  of  PX  94-210 
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Urban  Mass  Transportation  Administration 

Amendment  No.  186:  Appropriates  $86,000.- 
000  lor  liquidation  of  contract  authorization 
as  propoeed  by  the  Senate  Instead  of  •100,- 
000,000  as  proposed  by  the  House  and  llmlta 
obligations  agaliist  contract  authority  for  In- 
terstate substitutions  under  23  U.S.C.  103(e) 
(4)  to  $444,000,000  as  propo-^d  by  the  Sen- 
ate instead  of  $632,000,000  as  proposed  by  the 
House. 

Amendment  No  187:  Reported  In  techni- 
cal disagreement.  The  managers  on  the  part 
of  the  House  will  offer  a  motion  to  recede 
and  concur  In  the  amendment  of  the  Senate 
with  an  amendment  which  reads  as  follows: 
Projects  Substituted  for  Interstate  System 
Projects 

For  necessary  expenses  to  carry  out  the 
provisions  of  title  23.  U.S.C.  103(e)(4).  »188.- 
000,000.  to  remain  available  until  expe.ded. 
Provided.  That  such  amounts  as  are  neces- 
sary to  carry  out  highway  projects  substi- 
tuted for  Interstate  System  segments  shall  be 
transferred  to  the  Federal  Highway  Adminis- 
tration. 

The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  Senate 
will  move  to  concur  In  the  amendment  of 
the  House  to  the  amendment  of  the  Senate. 

The  conferees  do  not  desire  or  Intend  to 
arbitrarily  stop  or  delay  the  construction  of 
the  Metro  system.  However,  In  view  of  the 
fact  that  the  funding  mechanism  for  this 
system  has  been  changed  to  primarily  inter- 
state substitutions,  the  conferees  believe  that 
the  same  analyses  that  are  required  for  both 
UMTA  Interstate  substitutions  and  capital 
grants  should  be  conducted  for  selected  un- 
built segments  of  the  Metro  system.  The  con- 
ferees expect,  therefore,  that  UMTA.  In  coop- 
eration with  WMATA,  will  Identify  those  seg- 
ments for  which  an  analysis  of  alternatives 
should  be  conducted  and  that  no  Interstate 
substitution  funding  will  be  made  available 
for  those  segments  prior  to  the  completion 
o'  such  an  analysis. 

Related  Agencies 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission 

Amendment  No.  188:  Appropriates  »!.- 
700,000  for  salaries  and  exjjenses  for  flsc&l 
year  1976  Instead  of  $1,540,000  as  proposed  by 
the  House  and  $1,800,000  as  proposed  by  the 
Senate. 

The  amount  provided  Is  Intended  to  cover 
the  cost  of  20  positions  for  the  office  of  rail 
public  counsel  and  20  positions  for  other 
ICC  bureaus  and  offices. 

Amendment  No  189:  Earmarks  $186,000  of 
the  appropriation  for  salaries  and  expenses 
for  the  office  of  rail  public  counsel  Instead 
of  $100,000  as  proposed  by  the  House  and 
$273,000  as  proposed  by  the  Senate 

Amendment  No.  190:  Appropriates  $1.- 
295.000  for  salaries  and  expenses  for  the  tran- 
sition period  Instead  of  $1,180,000  as  proposed 
by  the  House  and  $1,450,000  as  proposed  by 
the  Senate. 

The  amount  provided  is  intended  to  cover 
the  cost  of  20  positions  for  the  office  of  rail 
public  counsel  and  20  positions  for  other  ICC 
bureaus  and  offices. 

Amendment  No.  191:  Earmarks  $225,- 
000  of  the  appropriation  for  salaries  and  ex- 
penses for  the  office  of  rail  public  counsel 
Instead  of  $100,000  as  proposed  by  the  House 
and  8410,000  as  proposed  by  the  Senate. 
United    States   Railway    Association 

Amendment  No  192:  Appropriates  $6.- 
500,000  for  administrative  expenses  Instead  of 
$6,000,000  as  proposed  by  the  House  and  $6,- 
700.000  as  proposed  by  the  Senate 

Chapter  XI — Department  of  the  Treaaury 
Office  of  the  Secretary 
Salaries  and  expenses 

Amendment  No.  193:  Inserts  center 
heading. 

Amendment  No.  194:  Reported  in  tech- 
nical disagreement.  The  managers  on  the 
part  of  the  House  will  offer  a  motion  to  r«- 


tecjf  .lud  concur  in  the  amendment  of  the 
Senate.  This  amendment  increases  the  limita- 
tion on  travel  by  $180,000.  No  additional 
funding  wUl  be  required 

Amendment  No  195  Reported  in  tech- 
nical disagreement  The  managers  on  the 
part  of  the  House  will  offer  a  motion  to  re- 
cede and  concur  In  the  amendment  of  the 
Senate.  This  amendment  Increases  the  lim- 
itation on  travel  by  $45,000  No  additional 
funding  will  be  required. 

U.S.  Customs  Service 

Amendment  No  196  Reported  In  tech- 
nical dl8at;reemenl.  The  managers  on  the 
part  of  the  House  will  offer  a  motion  to  re- 
cede and  concur  in  the  amendment  of  the 
Senate  with  an  amendment  appropriating 
$9,600,000  for  salaries  and  expenses  Instead 
of  $5,600,000  as  proposed  by  the  House  and 
$4,000,000  as  proposed  by  the  Senate. 

The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  Senate 
will  move  to  concur  In  the  amendment  of  the 
House  to  the  amendment  of  the  Senate. 

Amendment  No.  197:  Reported  In  tech- 
nical disagreement.  The  managers  on  the 
part  of  the  House  will  offer  a  motion  to  re- 
cede and  concur  In  the  amendment  of  the 
Senate  with  an  amendment  appropriating 
$3,800,000  for  the  Transition  period  Instead 
of  $3,100,000  B-s  propo.sed  by  the  House  and 
$700,000  as  proposed  by  the  Senate. 

The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  Senate 
will  move  to  concur  In  the  amendment  of  the 
House  to  the  amendment  of  the  Senate 
Bureau  of  the  Public  Debt 

Amendment  No.  198:  Appropriates  $3,889.- 
000  for  administering  the  public  debt  as 
proposed  by  the  Senate  instead  of  $6,493,000 
as  proposed  by  the  House. 

Amendment  No.  199:  Appropriates  $1,410.- 
000  for  the  Transition  f)erlod  as  proposed  by 
the  Senate  instead  of  $2,078,000  as  propoeed 
by  the  House. 

US.  Secret  Service 

Amendment  No  200:  Appropriates  $6,000.- 
000  for  salaries  and  expenses  and  provides 
for  purchase  of  ten  motor  vehicles  as  pro- 
posed by  the  Senate  This  appropriation  Is 
for  candidate  and  foreign  dignitary  protec- 
tion 

Amendment  No.  201 :  Inserts  language  as 
proposed  by  the  Senate  to  conform  the  ap- 
propriation is  for  candidate  and  foreign  dig- 
nitary protection. 

Amendment  No.  201 :  Inserts  language  as 
proposed  by  the  Senate  to  conform  the  ap- 
propriation language  to  existing  law. 

Amendment  No.  202:  Appropriates  $1,700.- 
000  for  the  Transition  period  as  proposed 
by  the  Senate. 

U.S.  Postal  Service 
Payment  to  the  Postal  Service  Fund 

Amendment  No.   303     Appropriates  $121.- 
231.000  as  proposed  by  the  Senate  Instead  of 
$119,642,000  as  proposed  by  the  House. 
Executive  Office  of  the  President 
Office  of  Drug  Abuse  Policy 

Amendment  No.  204:  Appropriates  $260,- 
000  for  salaries  and  expanses  as  proposed  by 
the  Senate. 

National  Commission  on  the  Observance  of 

International  Women's  Year.  1975 

Salaries  and  Expenses 

Amendment  No.  206:  Deletes  language  pro- 
posed by  the  House  concerning  Influencing 
the  passage  of  legislation  by  the  Commission 
and  adds  language  to  prohibit  the  use  of 
funds  for  lobbying  activities. 

National  Commission  on  Supplies  and 
Shortages 
Amendment  No.  206:  Reported  In  technical 
disagreement.  The  managers  on  the  part  of 
the  House  will  offer  a  motion  to  recede  and 
concur  In  the  amendment  of  the  Senate  This 
amendment  appropriates  $125,000  for  «ni  irlps 


and    expenses    for    the    Advisory    Committee 
pursuant  to  Public  Law  93-426 

Chapter  XII — Claims  and  Judgments 

Amendments  No  207  and  208:  Insert  Sen- 
ate Document  numbers  and  appropriate  an 
additional  $31,713,748  for  claims  and  Judg- 
ments pursuant  to  further  budget  estimates 
transmitted  to  the  Senate. 

TnXK  II INCREASED  PAY  COSTS  FOB  FISCAL   1  >-'.E 

1»T8 

Senate 

Amendments  Nos  209  through  214:  Re- 
ported In  technical  disagreement  The  man- 
agers on  the  part  of  the  House  will  offer  mo- 
tions to  recede  and  concur  in  the  amend- 
ments of  the  Senate  Nos.  209  through  214 
Inserting  a  center  heading  and  appropriating 
$22,870  for  'Office  of  the  Legislative  Counsel 
of  the  Senate",  $29,410  for  'Senate  policy 
committees",  $587,685  for  'Inquiries  and  In- 
vestigations ".  $3,250  for  'Folding  docu- 
ments", and  $4,450  for  "Miscellaneous  Items  ' 
as  proposed  by  the  Senate  and  which  relate 
solely  to  Senate  housekeeping  Items 
Joint  items 

Amendment  No.  215:  Deletes  $20,415  for 
"Joint  Committee  on  Atomic  Energy"  as  pro- 
posed by  the  Senate. 

Architect  of  the  Capitol 

Amendment  No.  216:  Appropriates  $322,000 
for  "Senate  office  buildings"  as  prop>osed  by 
the  Senate.  , 

Amendment  No.  217:  Appropriates  $7,000 
for  "Senate  garage"  as  propoeed  by  the 
Senate. 

Department  of  Affriculture 

Amendment  No  218  Provides  that  $221.- 
0<X)  for  insect  and  disease  control.  Forest 
Service,  shall  remain  available  until  ex- 
pended. 

Department  of  Defense — Military 
Military  personnel 

Amendment  No  219:  Appropriates  $:61,- 
500,000  for  Military  Personnel,  Navy  ti.s  pro- 
pKJsed  by  the  Senate  instead  of  $17!  ."'lOn.fKXi 
as  proposed  by  the  House 

Amendment  No.  220:  Apprf)pr'.at*>s  $k''5  - 
227.000  for  Military  Personnel,   .Mr   Force,  as 
proposed    by    the    Senate    Instead    of    »!')8.- 
227.000  as  proposed  by  the  House 

Operation  and  Malntenaii'  e 

Amendment  No  221  Appropriates  $2;8- 
860.000  for  Operation  and  MBlnteimnce, 
Army.  Instead  of  $244.300, ooo  as  proposed  by 
the  House  and  $193,400,00"  as  pr-p, .s.d  by 
the  Senate, 

Amendment    No     2'22      Appr   ;  rluM-      i2\  - 
400.000  for  Operation  and  Ma'.ntorui:,.  e.  Ma- 
rine Corps,  as  proposed  bv  the  Senate  m.'ilead 
of  $22,700,000  as  prop<-i.sed  by  the  House. 
Research,  developinf nt,   te.=  t    and   evaluation 

Amendment  No.  223:  In.sert.s  headlnt;  a« 
proposed  by  the  Senate. 

Amendment  No.  224:  Appropriates  $'.i  185  - 
000  for  Research.  Development,  Test  and 
Evaluation.  Army,  instead  of  $18,371,000  as 
proposed  by  the  Senate, 

Amendment  No  226:  Appropriates  $10,900,- 
000  for  Research.  Developinf  nt  T«fT  and 
Evaluation.  Navy.  Instead  of  $21  BfxiOfH.  aa 
proposed  by  the  Senate. 

Amendment  No  226-  Appropr'.a'f  f  T - 
645.000  for  Research.  Development,  Tr^t  ar.d 
Evaluation.  Air  Force,  IrLstervd  of  t]^.29<'- 
000  as  proposed  br  the  Senate 

Federal  Coi-n 'ntj-i<"(if<f>7i,<t  Commission 
Sa!ft->-5;    !i:i,i    expenses 

Amendment  :.'•     ?27     .Appr'prlatee  $1.125, - 
000   as   proposed    !>y    the    Sena'e    instead    <f 
$900,000  OS  proposed  by  the  H^ufe 
National   Medlatliii    Board 

Amendment  No  228:  Deletes  appropriation 
of  $91,000  for  "Salaries  and  rxpen-sefi".  a-^  pro- 
po.sed  by  the  Senate. 
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Tni.i-    III       IN'  RF..^SF.D  PAY  (  >iSTS  f' 'R  THE  PERIOD 
Jl  LY    1.   1976.  THROUGH   SEI^fMBFlR  3".    1976 

Sena  it' 
Amendments  Nos.  229  through  235.  Re- 
ported In  technical  dlsaji^reerneai  The  man- 
agers on  the  f>art  ol  the  Huu.>e  will  offer 
motions  to  recede  and  concur  ;:i  the  amend- 
ments of  the  Senate  Nos.  229  iJ-.r^.ugh  235  In- 
serting a  center  heading  and  appropriating 
$1,342,925  for  "Salaries,  officers  and  em- 
ployees". $7,625  for  "Office  of  tlie  Le^uslatlve 
Counsel  of  the  Senate".  $9,805  for  'Senate 
policy  committees".  S195,8:<5  for  "Inquiries 
and  investigations".  $1,085  :or  Folding  docu- 
menti".  and  $1,485  for  Mlscelianeous  items" 
as  proposed  by  l.he  .s^-nate  and  which  relate 
■Olely  to  Senate  housekeeping  iienis. 
Office  of  Techniilogj, 

A.SSESSMENT 

Amendment   No.   236:    Delete.,    $31,000    for 
"Salaries  and  expenses"  as  prop>osed   by  the 
Senate. 
Research,  development ,    le.'-;    and    evaluation 

Amend'-.f  nt  So.  237:  lu-serw  heading  as 
proposed  by  'he  Senate. 

Amendment  .Vo.  2JA:  Appropriates  $3,206.- 
000  for  Research.  Development.  Test  and 
Evaluation.  Army,  instead  of  $6,412,000  as 
proposed  by  tbe  Senate  for  the  transition 
period  July  l,  1976,  tliruUt-i;  .September  30. 
1976. 

Amendment  No.  239  Appropriates  $3,700,- 
000  for  Research,  Development  Test  and 
Evaluation.  Navy.  Instead  oi  $7  400,000  as 
proposed  by  the  Senate  for  the  transition 
period  July  1,  1976.  through  September  30, 
1976 

Amendment  No.  240  Appropriates  $2,926.- 
000  for  Research,  Development,  Test  and 
Evaluation,  Air  Force,  Instead  of  $5,853,000 
as  proposed  by  the  Senate  for  the  traiusltlon 
period  July  1,  1976.  through  September  30. 
1976, 

Other  matters  pertaining  to  Amendments 
Nos.  224.  225.  226.  238.  239,  and  240:  If  addi- 
tional amounts  are  required  to  meet  pay 
raise  requirement's  In  Research.  Development. 
T^t.  and  Evaluation  appropriations,  such 
funds  cam  be  obtained  by  transfer  under  the 
authority  of  Section  733  of  Public  Law  94- 
212  without  the  prior  approval  of  the  Appro- 
priations ComiultteeH.  The  House  Report  pro- 
Mded  for  this  procedure. 

Veterans  Administration 

A:iir:.fiment  No.  241:  Appropriates  $4,266.- 
tKXi  for  Lrneral  operating  exi>enses  as  pro- 
posed by  the  Senate  Instead  of  $3,250,000  as 
proposed  by  the  House. 

Federal  Communiiatioru  Commission 
Salaries  and  Expenses 
.'Vnirndment  No.  242:  Appropriates  $310,000 
a.s  propased  by  the  .Senate  Instead  of  $200,000 
a,'-  :ri.ix>~ed  by  the  House 

National  .Mediation  Board 

Amendment  No  243:  Deletes  appropriation 
of  J  •;,',,  Mil)  for  "Salaries  and  exiienses",  as 
propc>sed  by  the  Senate 

Tttlr  IV — General  proi  isions 

Amendment  No.  244:  Reported  in  tech- 
nical disagreement.  77'e  manai^ers  on  the 
part  of  the  Hou.se  will  otTer  a  motion  to 
recede  and  concur  In  the  Senate  amendment. 
which  Inserts  a  new  Section  405.  repealing 
Section  307  of  the  Education  Division  and 
Related  Apencles  Appropriation  Act.  1976 
I^ibllr  Law  f4-94).  Section  307  provided 
that  f:inds  xi.ced  to  pay  for  contract  services 
by  prnfltrr.aklng  consultant  firms  or  to  sup- 
port consultant  appointments  shall  not  ex- 
ceed the  fl<;cal  year  1973  level,  and  required 
a  report  on  fees  In  excess  of  J25.(X)n 

-^^r.endment  No  245:  Fleported  In  tech- 
t.lca;  disagreement  The  manaeers  on  the 
pa.'*  of  the  Hou-se  will  ofTer  a  motion  to 
recede  and  concur  In  the  amendment  of  the 
Senate  which  provides  that  none  of  the  ap- 


propriations provided  In  this  or  any  other 
Act  may  be  paid  to  the  Peoples  Bicentennial 
Commission. 

Conference  L<,'Lai — with  comparison? 
The   total    new    budget    ( obllgatlonal  i    au- 
thority for  the  tiscal  year  1976  and  the  tran- 
sition period  recommended  by  the  committee 
of  conference,  with  comparisons  to  the  1976 
budget  estimates,  and  the  House  and  Senate 
bills  for  1976  follows: 
Budget     estimates     of     new 
loblLgalioiml)     ar.thor- 
Ity  (as  amended),  ascal 

year    1976 ^  $9,  920,  681.  850 

Transition  period '  2,  392,  447.  225 

Hou.se  bill,  fiscal  year  1976.        8.  133.  161.  167 

Transition  period 2.  332,  722,  2'-.0 

Senate  bill,  fiscal  year  1976-       9.  716.  514.  420 

Transition  period ._        2,945.717.355 

Conference    agreement 9.393,791.970 

Transition  period 2,  647,  057.  ISO 

Conference  agreement  com- 
pared with 
Budget   estimates  of   new 
(Obllgatlonal)  author 
it V  (as  Eimended  I .  fis- 
cal   year    1976 -526,889.880 

Transition  period -254,609.955 

House     bill,     fiscal     year 

1976 +1,260,630.  803 

Transition   period -314,334.080 

Senate     bill,     fiscal    year 

1976    —322.  722.  ■iW 

Tran-sltion  period _ —298.  660.  175 

'Includes  $1,918,992,783  In  budget  esti- 
mates for  fiscal  year  1976  and  $67,486,025  for 
the  transition  period  not  con.sldered  by  the 
llouse. 

George  Mahon 

(except  amendments 
Nos.  29  and  30) 
Jamie  L,  Whittkn 
(except  amendments 
Nos  29  and  30) 
Otto  Passmau, 
Joe  L,  Evins 

(except  amendments 
Nos  29  and  30  i 
Edward  P   Boland. 
Daniel  J   Flood. 
Tom  Steed. 
George  E.  Shipley, 
John  M   Slack, 
John  J,  McFall. 
Sidney  R.  Yates. 
Silvio  O.  Conte. 
Joseph  M.  McDade. 
M.-KK  Andrews. 
Jack  EIdwakds. 
MavMgers  on  the  Part  of  the  House 
John  L.  MoClellan. 
Warren  G.  Magnuson. 
John  O  Pastore, 
Robert  C.  Byrd. 
Gale  W.  McGee, 

WiLLtAM  PROXMIBE. 

Joseph  M,  Montoya. 
Ernest  F.  Rollings 
(except  amendment 
No.  14) 
Birch  Bayh, 
Milton  R,  Young. 
Clifford  P.  Case, 
Hiram  L   Fong. 
Edward  W    Brooke, 
Mark  O.  Hatfield. 
Ted  Stevens. 
Henry  Bellmon. 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  Senate. 


quest  of  Mr.  Schulze)  and  to  revise  and 
extend  their  remarks  and  include  extra- 
neous matter : ) 

Mr.  GrOLDWATER,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  BiESTER,  for  10  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Steiger  of  Wi&consin.  for  5  min- 
utes, today 

I  The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Harris)  to  revise  and  ex- 
tend their  remarks  and  include  extra- 
neous material : ) 

Mr.  Annunzio  for  5  minutes  today. 

Mr.  GrONZALEZ  for  5  minutes  today. 

Mr.  Vanik  for  5  minutes  today. 

Mr.  Gorman  for  15  minutes  today. 

Mr.  DoDD  for  5  minutes  today. 

Mr.  O'Neill  for  5  minutes  today. 

Mr.  Cotter  for  5  minutes  today. 

Mr.  Fary  for  10  minutes  today. 

Ms.  Holtzman  for  15  minutes  todaj'. 

Mr.  Harrington  for  10  minutes  today. 

Mr.  Alexander  for  15  minutes  today. 


SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
address  the  House,  following  the  legis- 
lative program  and  any  special  orders 
heretofore  entered,  was  granted  to: 

(The  following  Members   (at  the  re- 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
re\lse  and  extend  remarks  was  granted 
to: 

Mr.  Solarz  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks  and  include  extraneous  matter 
notwithstanding  the  fact  It  exceeds  three 
pages  of  the  Congressional  Record  and 
is  estimated  to  cost  $858. 

I  The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Schulze  '  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter:) 

Mr.  Vander  Jagt. 

Mr.  Rhodes. 

Mr.  Anderson  of  Illinois  in  two  in- 
stances. 

Mr.  Archer. 

Mr.  Sebeltcs. 

Mr.  Abdnoe. 

Mr.  Kemp  in  four  instances. 

Mr.  Taylor  of  Missouri. 

Mr.  Treen. 

Mr.  GiLM\N. 

Mr.  Hagedorn. 

Mr.  QuiE. 

'The  foDowing  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Harris)  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter: ) 

Mr,  Phaser. 

Mr.  Anderson  of  California  in  three 
instances. 

Mr.  Gonzalez  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  Roybal. 

Mr.?.  Chisholm. 

Mr.  Early. 

Mr.  GiAiMO  in  10  instances. 

Mr.  Stokes  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Teague  in  10  instances. 

Mr.  Mazzoli. 

Mr,  Harrington. 

Mr.  DoMnacK  V.  Daniels. 

Mrs.  Burke  of  California. 

Mr.  McDonald  of  Georgia  in  two  in- 
stances. 

Mr.  Harris. 

Mr.  BONKER 

Mr.  Charles  H.  Wilson  of  California. 

Mr.  MiNETA 
Mrs.  SCHROEDER. 

Mr.  OHara. 

Mr.  HuNGATE  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  Edg.ar. 

Mr.  Drinan. 

Mr.  Mejvinsky. 

Mr.  Zeferetti. 
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ADJOURNMENT 

Mr  HARRIS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move 
that  the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  accord - 
iriKly  'at  3  o'clock  and  35  minutes  p.m.>, 
under  its  previous  order,  the  House  ad- 
journed until  Monday.  May  17,  1976.  at 
12  o'clock  noon. 
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EXECUTIVE    COMMUNICATIONS. 
ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXTV.  execu- 
tive communications  were  taken  from 
the  Speaker's  table  and  referred  as 
follows ; 

3254.  A  letter  from  the  Mayor  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  transmitting  the  annual 
report  of  the  Office  of  Emergency  Prepared- 
ness of  the  District  of  Columbia  for  Hscal 
year  1975.  pursuant  to  section  6  of  Public 
Law  81-686;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Dla- 
trlct  of  Columbia. 

3255  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Labor, 
transmitting  a  draft  proposed  legislation  to 
e.xtend  the  authorization  of  appropriations 
for  the  Comprehensive  Employment  and 
iralniriK  .\ct  of  1973;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ecl'.icatUn  and  Labor. 

,U.'>H  .X  letter  frc«m  the  Clialrmiin.  Indian 
Claim.  Commission,  transmitting  the  final 
determination  of  the  Commission  In  docket 
No  197.  the  Nisqually  Tribe  of  Indians. 
plaintiff.  V.  the  United  States  of  America. 
defendant,  pursuant  to  60  Stat.  106fi  [26 
use.  70tl;  to  the  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs. 

3257.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman.  Indian 
Claims  Commission,  transmitting  the  final 
determination  of  the  Commission  In  docket 
No.  206.  the  Squaxin  Tribe  of  IndioTU,  plain- 
tiff. V.  the  United  States  of  America,  de- 
fendant, pursuant  to  60  Stat.  1066  (26 
use.  70t]:  to  the  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs. 

3258.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  Indian 
Claims  Commission,  transmitting  the  final 
determination  of  the  Commission  in  docket 
No.  208.  the  Steilacoom  Tribe  of  Indians. 
plaintiff.  V.  the  United  States  of  America. 
defendant,  pursuant  to  60  Stat.  1066  |25 
U.S.C.  70tl:  to  the  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs. 

3259  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary 
of  State  for  Oongresslonal  Relations,  trans- 
mitting a  finding  by  the  Secretary  of  State 
that  the  transfer  by  the  Government  of  Jor- 
dan to  the  Government  of  Mauritania  of  de- 
fense articles  and  services  acquired  under 
the  Foreign  Military  Sales  Act  wUl  strengthen 
the  security  of  the  United  States  and  pro- 
mote world  peace,  pfursuant  to  section  3(a) 
(1)  of  the  act;  to  the  Committee  on  Inter- 
national Relations. 

3260.  A  letter  from  the  Aasistant  Oereral 
f"c)unsol  for  International.  Conservation  and 
Resource  Development  Programs.  Federal  En- 
er(^  Administration,  transmitting  notice  of 
meetings  related  to  the  International  Energy 
Program;  to  the  Ccwnmlttee  on  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce. 

3261.  A  letter  from  the  Staff  Director,  US 
Commission  on  Civil  Rights,  transmitting  a 
draft  of  proposed  legislation  to  raise  the  lim- 
itation on  appropriations  for  the  US.  Com- 
mission on  Civil  Rights:  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

3262.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Assistant 
Secretary  of  the  Interior,  tran.smlttlng  a  draft 
of  proposed  legislation  authorizing  appro- 
priations to  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  for 
services  necessary  to  the  nonperformlng  arts 
functions  of  the  John  P.  Kennedy  Center  for 
tlie  Performing  Arts,  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works  and 
Transportation. 

3263.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  U.S.  In- 
ternational Trade  Oommliwlon.  transmitting 
a  draft  of  proposed  legislation  to  provide  au- 


thorization of  appropriations  for  the  US 
International  Trade  Commission  for  fiscal 
year  1978,  to  the  Committee  on  Wars  and 
Means. 

3264.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  U.S. 
Commission  on  Civil  Rights,  tran.smlttlug  a 
report  on  policies  and  practices  of  referral 
unions,  pursuant  to  section  i04(b)  of  Public 
Law  86  315;  Jointly,  to  the  Committees  on 
the  Judiciary,  and  Education  and  Labor. 

RECEIVCD   mOM    THE   COMPTROLLER    OENERAL 

3265.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a  re- 
port on  the  examination  of  financial  state- 
ments of  the  Inter-Amencan  Foundation,  as 
of  June  30,  1975  and  1974,  and  the  related 
statements  of  grant  disbursements  and  ad- 
ministrative expenses  and  statements  of 
changes  In  fund  balances  for  the  years  then 
ended,  pursuant  to  section  106  of  the  Gov- 
ernment Corporation  Control  Act,  as 
amended  (H.  Doc.  No.  94-49«);  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Government  Operations  and 
ordered  to  be  printed. 


REPORTS  OF  COM,MITTEES  ON  PUB- 
LIC BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XIII,  reports  of 
committees  were  delivered  to  the  Clerk 
for  printing  and  reference  to  the  proper 
calendar,  as  follows : 

Mr.  ROBE31TS:  Committee  on  Veterans 
Affairs.  H.R.  12735.  A  bill  to  amend  UUe  38 
of  the  United  States  Code  in  order  to  require 
the  Admlnl&trator  of  Veterans"  Affairs  to  pay 
a  $150  allowance  to  any  State  or  any  agency 
or  p>oiitlcal  subdivlBlon  of  a  State  in  reim- 
bursement for  expenses  incurred  in  the  burial 
of  each  veteran  In  any  cemetery  owned  by 
such  State  or  agency  or  political  subdivlolon 
of  a  State,  if  the  cemetery  or  section  thereof 
Is  used  solely  for  the  interment  of  veterans 
(Rept.  No.  94-1128)  Referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of 
the  Union. 

Mr.  ROBERTS:  Committee  on  Veterans'  Af- 
fairs. Hit.  13724.  A  bill  to  amend  chapter  37 
of  title  38.  United  States  Code,  to  increase 
tiie  Uml  tat  ions  with  respect  to  direct  ho\aslng 
loans  to  veterans  to  929,000.  to  permit  up 
to  50  percent  of  the  amount  of  any  mobile 
home  loan  to  be  guaranteed  under  such 
chapter,  and  to  provide  for  the  continuation 
of  the  direct  loan  revolving  fund  (Rept 
No.  94  1129).  Referred  to  the  Committee  of 
the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  SISK:  Committee  on  Rules,  House  Res- 
olution 1186.  Resolution  creating  a  Select 
Committee  on  Profes-sional  Sports;  with 
amendment  (Rept.  No.  94-1130i.  Referred  to 
the  House  Calendar. 

Mr.  PEPPER:  Committee  on  Rules.  House 
Resolution  1191.  Resolution  providing  for  the 
con.sideratlon  of  HR  12677.  A  bill  to  extend 
for  3  fiscal  years  the  programs  of  assistance 
under  the  Comprehensive  Alcohol  Abu.se  and 
Alcoholism  Prevention,  Treatment,  and  Re- 
habilitation Act  of  1970,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. (Rept.  No.  94-1131).  Referred  to  the 
House  Calendar. 

Mr.  PEPPER:  Committee  on  Rulee  House 
Reeolutlon  1192  Resolution  providing  for  the 
consideration  of  H  R  12679  A  bill  to  amend 
the  Public  Health  Service  Act  to  extend  for 
3  tlscAl  years  assi5;tance  programs  for  health 
services  research  and  statistics  and  programs 
for  assistance  to  medical  libraries,  and  for 
other  purposes  (Rept  No  941132)  Referred 
to  the  House  Calendar 

Mr  MAHON:  Committee  of  conference 
Conference  report  on  HR  13172  (Rept  No 
94-1133).  Ordered  to  be  printed. 


PUBLIC    BILLS    AND    RKSOIUTIONS 

Under  clause  5  of  rule  X  and  clause  4 
of  rule  XXn,  public  bills  and  resolutions 


were   introduced  and  severally  referred 
as  follow."^: 

By    Mr     BIESTER     (for    himself.    Mr. 
Anber-son  of  Illinois,  Mr    Hamilton, 
Mr    Roe.  Ms   Collins  of  Illinois,  Mr. 
GitJE.  Mr   Charles  Wilson  of  'I  exaa, 
Mr     Prxtfji,    Mr    LEOcirrr,   Mr    Maz- 
ZQLi,    Mr     Ottinger     Mr     Howe,    Mr 
Edgar,  Mr    Lacimar.sino.  Mr    Frasex, 
Mr.     RrEoLE.     Mr      Sthneibeli,     Mr. 
STEir;FR    of    Wisconsin,    Mr.    ApCoin, 
Mr     Cornell,    and    Mr.    Htjches) 
HR.   13769,   a  bill   to   rreate   a  Joint   Com- 
mittee  on    Intelligence   Operations   with   ex- 
clusive Jurisdiction  over  lntell;t;pnce  matters 
and    to   impose   conditions   on    the   expendi- 
ture of  funds  by  or  for  the  Centra!  Intelli- 
gence  Agency    for   nonlntelllgence-gatherlrig 
operations;   to  the  Ctommlttce  on  Rules 

By    Mr.    STEIGER    jf    Wisconsin    (by 
request)  : 
H.R.  13770.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Social  Se- 
curity   Act   and    the   Internal    Revenue   Code 
of    1954    to   increase   PIC.^   and   self-eniploy- 
ment    taxes:    and    to   amend   the   Social    Se- 
curity Act  to  revise  the  retroactive  pa>-ments 
and  retirement  test  provisions,  and  phase  ou; 
student  benefits  under  the  OASUI  program; 
to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means 
By  Mr.  CARTER : 
H  R.  13771.  A  bin  to  amend  part  B  of  title 
XI  of  the  Social  Security  Act  to  assure  ap- 
propriate   participation    by    optometrists    m 
the   peer   review   and    related   activities   au- 
thorized   under    such    part;     jointly    to    the 
Oommltteee  on  Ways  and  Means,  and  Inter- 
state and  Foreign  Commerce 

By    Mr.    CLAY    i  f or    himself,    Mr     Nix, 
Mrs.    ScHRoEDER.     Mr.    Solars.    Mrs 
Spellman,  and  Mr.  Cilarles  H    Wil- 
son of  California)  : 
HJl.  13772.  A  bill  to  amend  title  5.  United 
States  Code,  to  make  certain  revisions  with 
respect  to  the  surveys  used  to  establish  pay 
for  prevailing  rate  employees  In  Federal  agen- 
cies  and    nonappropriated   fund   Instrumen- 
talities, and  for  other  pnrpoeee;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service 

By  Mr.  DRINAN   (for  himself  and  Mr. 

MOAK.LET  )  : 

H  R.  13773.  A  bill  to  establish  the  Frederick 
Law  Olmsted   Home  and  Office  In  Brookllne, 
Ma-s-s  ,  as  a  national  historic  site:  to  the  Com- 
nUttee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs 
By  Mr    DHJNAN: 

HJl.  13774  A  bill  to  prohibit  the  use  of  a 
tax  or  fee  to  adjust  imports  of  petroleum  and 
petroleum  products  under  the  Trade  Expan- 
sion Act  of  1962;  t<>  provide  for  the  distribu- 
tion of  amounts  collected  as  such  a  tax  or 
fee  to  retail  petroleum  product  marVteters 
who  lower  prices  to  con.sunirr'^.  and  for  other 
purposes:  Jointly  to  the  Committees  on  Ways 
and  Means,  and  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce 

By  Mr.  ESHLEMAN  (for  hlm-self,  Mr. 
OooDLiNO,  and  Mr  Johnson  of 
Pennsylvania!  : 

HR  13775.  A  bill  tci  reaffirm  the  Intent  of 
Cksngresa  with  respect  to  the  structure  of 
the  common  carrier  telecommunications  in- 
dustry rendering  services  in  interstate  and 
foreign  commerce;  to  grant  additional  au- 
thority to  the  Federal  Communications  Com- 
mission to  authorize  mergers  of  carriers 
when  deemed  to  be  in  the  public  interest: 
to  reafllrm  the  authority  of  the  States  to  reg- 
ulate terminal  and  station  equipment  used 
for  telephone  exchange  service;  to  require 
the  Federal  Communications  Commission  to 
make  certain  findings  In  connection  with 
Commission  actloi-.s  authorizing  specialized 
carriers;  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce 
By  Mr   FISHER: 

HR  13776.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  to  provide  a  credit  a^-alnst 
estate  taxes  for  certain  closely  held  busi- 
nesses; to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 
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By    Mr.    MELCHER    (for    himself.    Mr. 
Skubitz.  Mr.  Johnso.n  of  California. 
Mr.  STEIGER  of  Arizona.  Mr.  Santini, 
Mr.  Don  H.  Clausen,  Mr.  Young  of 
Alaska.  Mr.  Symms.  Mr.  Weaver,  and 
Mr.  Johnson  of  Colorado)  : 
HJl.  13777.  A  bUl  to  e.stabll.sh  public  land 
policy;  to  establish  guidelines  for  Itf  admin- 
istration;   to   provide    for    the    management, 
protection,   development,   and   enliancement 
of  the  public  lands;   and  for  other  purposes; 
to  the   Committee   on   Interior   and    Insular 
Affairs. 

By  Mr.  HARRIS  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Patterson  of  California)  : 
H  R.  13778.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  allow  a  deduction 
to  Individuals  who  rent  their  principal  resi- 
dences for  a  portion  of  the  real  property 
taxes  paid  or  accrued  by  their  landlords;  to 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  HELSTOSKI: 
HR.  13779.  A  bill  to  reaffirm  the  Uitent 
of  Congress  with  respect  to  the  structure  of 
the  common  carrier  telecommunications  in- 
dustry rendering  services  In  Interstate  and 
foreign  commerce;  to  reaffirm  the  authority 
of  the  States  to  regulate  t.rmlnal  and  station 
equipment  used  for  telephone  excJ,an(?e  serv- 
ice; to  require  the  Federal  Cormnunlcatlons 
Commission  to  make  certain  findings  In  con- 
nection with  Commission  actions  authorizing 
specialized  carriers;  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce. 

By  Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Pennsylvania: 
HR.  13780.  A  bill  to  Increase  for  a  5-year 
period  the  duty  on  certain  hand  tools,  and 
for   other    purposes;    to    the    Committee    on 
Wavs  and  Means. 

By    Mr.    KEMP    (for    himself    Mr.    Mc- 
Closket.   and   Mr,   Mineta)  : 
H.R.   13781.   A   bill   to  Incorporate  the  Na- 
tional Ski  Patrol  System,  Inc.;   to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

By    Mr.    MILLER    of    California     (for 
himself,    Mr.    Allen,   Mr.    Carr.    Mr. 
Corman,    Mr     Drinan.    Mr.    Edwards 
of   California,   Mr.   GroE.   Mr    Haw- 
kins,   Mr.    Harkin.    Mr.    Howe,    Mr. 
McHucH.  Mr    Mtkva.  Mr    Ottinger. 
Mr.      Rancel.      Mr       Schever,      Mr. 
Simon.   Mr.   Solarz.  Mr.   Stark,   Mr. 
V/axman.   and   Mr.   McKinnet)  • 
H.R.  13782    A  bill  to  provide  for  consum- 
ers a  further  means  of  minimizing  the  im- 
pact of  inflation  and  economic  depression  by 
narrowing  the  price  spread  between  costs  to 
the  producer  and   the  consumer  of  needed 
goods,   services,    facilities,    and    commodities 
through    the    development    and    funding    of 
specialized  credit  sotu-ces  for.  and  technical 
MBlstance    to,    self-help,    not-for-profit    co- 
operatives,  and   for   other  purposes:    to  the 
Committee     on      Banking,      Currency      and 
Housing. 

By  Mr.  MINETA: 
HR.  13783  A  bill  to  direct  the  Administra- 
tor of  the  Federal  Avlatlr-.n  Administration  to 
promulpate  noise  standards  for  certain  air- 
craft in  order  to  reduce  noise  emissions  and 
to  Improve  the  human  environment,  and  to 
provide  certain  payments  to  operators  of  the 
aircraft  required  to  meet  the  noise  standards 
in  order  to  permit  the  operators  to  retrofit 
or  replace  such  aircraft;  to  the  Committee  on 
Public  Works  and  Transportation. 

By  Mr.   MITCHELL  of  Maryland    (for 
himself.    Mr.    Ri(:hmi>nd.    Mr.    Jfn-- 
RETTE,   Ms.    Abzuc,   Mr.    Drinan.   Mr 
Young  of  Georgia.  Mr.  Van  Dferlin, 
Mr.  Dices,  Mr.  McKinney,  Mr.  Conte. 
Mr.   Nix,   Ms.   Chisholm,   Mr.    Haw- 
kins.  Ms.   Kets,   Mr.   McHuGH,   and 
Mr.  Rancel)  : 
HJl.    13784.    A    bill    to    amend    the    Small 
Business  Act  to  expand  assistance  under  such 
act  to  minority  small  business  concerns,  to 
provide  statutory  standards  for  contrsw^ting 
and    subcontracting    by    the    United    State-s 
with  respect  to  sucb  concerns,  and  to  create 


a  Commission  on  Federal  Assistance  to 
Minority  Enterprise,  and  for  other  pur- 
jjases.  j,).n'.;y  to  the  Coimnlttees  on  Small 
Business,  Government  Operations,  and  Bank- 
ing, Currency  and  HousinK 

By  Mr.   MTTCHELL   of  Maryland    (for 
himself,  Mr.  Metcalfe.  Mr.  Conyers, 
Mr      Reuss.     Mr      Harrington.     Mr. 
Dellitms.    Mr.    Mineta,    Mr     Faun- 
troy,    Ms.    Collins    of    lUlnols.    Ms 
BiTRKE  of  California,  Mr.  Simon,  Mr 
Pepper.    Mr     Stokes.    Mr.    Ford    of 
Tennessee,   Mr.   Roybal,   Mr.   Stabk, 
at'.d  Mr.  Badu.loj  : 
HR.    13785.    A    bill    to    amend    the    Small 
Business    Act    to    expand     assistance    under 
such    act    to    minority    small    business    con- 
cerns,   to    provide    statutory    standards    for 
contracting     and     subcontracting      by     the 
United  States  with  respert  to  such  concerns, 
and    to    create    a    Commission    on    Federal 
Assistance    to    Minority    Enterprise,   and    lor 
other   purposes;    Jointly,   to   the   Committees 
on  Small  Business,  Government  Operations, 
and  Banking,  Currency  and  Housing. 
By  Mr  MORGAN: 
HR.  13786.  A  bill  to  reaffirm  the  Intent  of 
Congress  with  respect  Vo  the  structure  of  the 
common   carrier  telecommunications   Indus- 
try rendering  services  In  Interstate  and  for- 
eign commerce;  to  grant  additional  authority 
to  the  Federal  Communications  Commission 
to  authorize  mergers  of  carriers  when  deemed 
to  be  in  tl  e  public  interest:   to  reaffirm  the 
authority  of  the  States  to  regulate  terminal 
and  station  equipment  used  for  telephone  ex- 
change senice:   to  require  the  Fecitr.i;  Com- 
munlcatlons    Commission    to    make    certain 
findings    In     connection     with     Commission 
actions  authorizing  specialized  carriers:   and 
for    other    purpo.ses;    to    the    Committee    on 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 

By  Mr  MORG.'iN  (for  himself,  and  Mr. 
MoiRHT.AD  of  Pennsylvania)  : 
H.R.  13787.  A  bill  to  reaffirm  the  intent 
of  Congress  with  respect  to  the  structure  of 
the  common  carrier  telecommunications  in- 
dustry rendering  .services  in  interstate  and 
foreign  commerce;  to  grant  additional  au- 
thority to  the  Federal  Communications 
Commission  to  authorize  mergers  of  carriers 
wh^n  deemed  to  be  In  the  public  interest; 
to  reaffirm  the  authority  of  the  States  to  reg- 
ulate terminal  and  station  equipment  used 
for  telephone  exchange  service;  to  require 
the  Federal  Communications  Commission  to 
make  certfiln  findings  in  connection  with 
Commission  actions  authorizing  specialized 
carriers;  and  for  other  purpo.ses:  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Inter-^tate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 
By  Mr.  MOTTL: 
H.R.  13788.  A  bill  to  protect  the  public 
from  trafficker?  In  heroin  and  other  opiates 
and  for  other  purposes:  jointly,  to  the  Com- 
mittees on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce, 
the  Judiciary,  Banking,  Currency  and  Hous- 
ing, and  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr  O'NEILL  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Rhodes)  : 
H.R.  13789.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Architect 
of  the  Capitol  to  perform  certain  work  on 
and  maintain  the  historical  sections  of  the 
Congressional  Cemetery  for  a  2-year  period, 
and  to  atithorlze  a  study  by  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  to  formulate  proposals  for  reno- 
vation and  permanent  maintenance  of  such 
sections  by  the  United  States:  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  PATTERSON  of  California: 
H.R.  13790.  A  bill  to  reaffirm  the  intent  of 
Congress  with  respect  to  the  structure  of  the 
common  carrier  telecommunications  indus- 
try renderinp  services  in  Interstate  and  for- 
eign commerce:  to  graiU  additional  authority 
to  the  Federal  Communications  CommLssion 
to  authorize  mergers  of  carriers  -^hen  deemed 
to  be  m  the  public  Interest:  to  reaffirm  the 
authority  of  the  States  to  reeulate  termiiia: 
and  station  equipment  used  'or  telephone 
exchange  service:  to  require  the  Federal 
Communications  Commission  to  make  cer- 


tain findings  in  connection  with  Commission 
actions  authorizing  specialized  carriers,  and 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 
By  Mr.  PATTEN : 
H.R.  13791.  A  bUl  for  the  establishment  of 
the  Commission  on  Organization  of  the  ex- 
ecutive branch  of  the  Government:  to  the 
Committee  on  Government  Operations 

By  Mr.  PREYER  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Neal: 
H_R.  13792.  A  bill  to  reaffirm  the  Intent  of 
Congress  with  respect  to  the  struct  tire  of 
the  common  earner  telecommunications  in- 
dustry rendering  services  In  interstate  and 
foreign  commerce;  to  reaffirm  the  authority 
of  the  States  to  regulate  terminal  and  sta- 
tion equipment  used  for  telephone  exchange 
service:  to  require  the  Federal  Communica- 
tions Commission  to  make  certain  fi^ndings  in 
connection  with  Commission  actions  author- 
izing specialized  carriers,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses, to  the  Ck>mmittee  on  Interstate  and 
F'orelgn  Commerce. 

By    Mr.    RHODES     (for    himself.    Mr. 
Michel.    Mr    Define.    Mr     Quhxen. 
Mr.     KoRTON.     Mr.    Erlenborn,     Mr. 
Wtdler.      Mr.      Thone.      and      Mr. 
Archer  )  ; 
H.R.  13793.  A  bill  to  establish  a  procedure 
and   timetable   for   the  systematic   examina- 
tion of  Federal  regulatory  activities  and  com- 
prehensive reform  in  order  to  eliminate  ex- 
ce*lve  regulatory  restraints  on   the  economy, 
reduce     paperwork,      strea^nline     regulatory 
bureaucracy,  and  for  other  piirposes:  Jointly, 
to   the   Committees   on    Government   Opera- 
tions  and  Rules. 

By  Mr.  ROGERS  i  f or  himself  and  Mr. 
Carter  i  : 
H.R.  13794.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Public 
Health  Service  Act  to  provide  authority  for 
special  iDonus  for  certain  officers  and  em- 
ployees of  the  Department  of  Health.  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare:  to  the  Committee  on 
Interstate  and  Foreign   Commerce. 

By  Mrs.  SCHROEDER  (for  herself  and 
Mr.  F^hian)  : 
H.R.  13795.  A  bill  to  pro\nde  for  the  orderly 
reorganization  of  certain  functions  of  Fed- 
eral agencies  and  departments,  and  for  other 
purpKJses:  Jointly,  to  the  Committees  on  Gov- 
ernment cSperatlons,  and  Interstate  and  For- 
eign Commerce. 

By     Mr.     SYT^fMS     i  f or     himself.     Mr. 
Ottinger.  Mr   Charles  H.  Wilson  of 
California,     Mr.    Bos    Wilson.     Mr. 
Johnson  of  Pennsylvania,  Mr.  Con- 
LAN.  Mr.  Collins  of  Texas.  Mr.  Kind- 
ness.  Mr.   KETCircM.   Mr     Paul,    Mr. 
CTranb.      and      Mr.      MrDoNALr>      of 
Georgia)  : 
HR.    1.3796.   A   b::I   Ic   expand   the   medical 
freedom  of  choice  of  consumers  by  amending 
the  Federal   Food.   Drug,    and   Cosmetic   Act 
to  provide  that  drugs  wUl  be  regulated  under 
that  act  solely  to  assure  their  safety    to  the 
Committee  on  liiterstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce. 

By  Mr.  TAYTjOR  of  Missouri: 
H.R.  13797.  A  bill  to  reaffirm  the  Intent  of 
Congress  with  respect  tr  the  structure  of 
the  common  carrier  telecommunications  in- 
dustry rendering  services  In  interstate  and 
foreign  commerce:  to  grant  additional  au- 
thority to  the  Federal  Communications  Com- 
mission to  authorize  mergers  of  carriers  when 
deemed  to  be  in  the  public  interest:  to  re- 
affirm the  authority  of  the  States  to  regulate 
terminal  and  station  equipment  used  for 
telephone  exchange  service:  to  require  the 
Federal  Communications  CXmimlsslon  to 
make  certain  findings  in  connection  with 
Ckjmmlssion  actions  authorizing  specialized 
carriers;  and  for  other  purposes:  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interstate  and  Forelg:i  Commerce. 
By  Mr  TR.AX1.ER: 
HR.  13798.  A  bill  to  Increase  for  a  5-year 
period  the  duty  on  certain  hand  tools,  and 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Wavs  and  Means. 
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By  Mr  BOB  WILSON: 
H  R.  13799  A  bill  to  amend  title  38.  United 
States  Code,  to  increase  certain  fees  paid  by 
the  Administrator  of  Veterans'  AfTalrs  for 
reports  and  certlflcatlons  submitted  by  edu- 
cational Institutions  and  Joint  apprentice- 
ship training  committees;  to  the  Committee 
on  Veterans"  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  PATTEN: 
H.J   Res   951.  Joint  resolution  authorising 
the   President   to  proclaim   September   8   of 
each    year   as   National   Cancer   Day;    to   the 
Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 
By  Mr.   STEELMAN    (for   himself.   Mr 
AttCoin,  Mr.  Bxaro  of  Tenne««ee.  Mr. 
BowiN,      Mr.      Breckinridcf,      Mr 
Cohen.  Mr.  Pokd  of  Tennessee.  Mr 
OiNN.    Mr     Harrington     Mr.    Hatks 
of  Indiana.  Mr    HErNiR.  Mr    Ichord. 
Mr.  Jacobs.  Mr    Jettords.   Mr    Maz- 
70I.I.  Mr    Neal.  Mr    Rogers,  and  Mr 
Weaver)  : 
H.J.  R<»s.  952.  Joint  resolution  authorizing 
the  President  to  proclaim  the  week  beglnnlns 
on  November  7.  1976.  aa  National  Respiratory 
Therapy   Week;    to   the   Committee   on   Post 
Office  and  Civil  Service. 

By  Mrs.  SMTTH  of  Nebraska  { for  her- 
self. Mr    LrrrON.  Mr.  Broyhill.  and 
Mr.  Bowen)  : 
H.    Con     Res     636     Concurrent    resolution 
with   resjject  to  poet  office  closings;    to  the 
Committee  oi^  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 


PRIVATE  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII.  private 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 

Bv  Mr    HANNAPORD: 
H  R     13800    A   bin   for  the  relief  or  Toby 
Kwan-Kee  Tsui;    to  the  Committee  on   the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr    MOORHEAD  of  Pennsylvania: 
H.R.    13801     A  bin   for   the  relief  of  Mrs. 
DesoUna  Sclulll;    to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr    NOLAN: 
H  R    13802   A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Orlando 
Oarzxin;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr    PEYSER: 
HR.    13803.    A   bir    for   the   relief   of   Pr. 
Raphael  Comlel  and  Gabriel  La  Paz;   to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary 

By  Mrs    SMTTH  of  Nebra.ska: 
H  R    13804.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Sterling 
O.  Caulklns  (T   Sgt.,  USAF,  Retired^;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Jiidlri.Tr^.- 


AMENDMENTS 

Under  clause  6  of  rule  XXIII.  pro- 
posed amendments  were  submitted  as 
follows: 

HR.   13350 

Bv  Mr.  MOORHEAD  of  Pennsylvania: 
Page  16.  line  10.  strike  out  "$3,370,860,000." 
and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof  "«3, 376.425.000  " 


FACTUAL  DESCRIPTIONS   OF  BILLS 
AND   RESOLUTIONS   INTRODUCED 

Prepared  by  the  Congressional  Re- 
F^earch  Service  pursuant  to  clause  5 1  d  *  of 
House  rule  X.  Previous  listing  appeared 
in  the  Concressional  Record  of  May  12. 
1976  I  page  13565). 

HR  13361.  April  28.  1976.  Armed  Services. 
Grants  survivor  benefits  to  the  spiouses  of 
deceased  members  or  former  members  of 
the  Armed  Forces  who  die  before  becoming 
entitled  to  retired  pay  for  non-regular  serv- 
ice. 

H  R.  13362  April  28.  1976.  Ways  and  Means. 
Sets  the  applicable  percentage  for  determin- 
ing the  minimum  Investment  return  for 
purposes  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  tax  on 


faUure   to   distribute   Income   by   a   private 
foundation 

H  R.  13363.  AprU  28.  1976.  Ways  and  Means. 
Stipulates  that  an  Individual  who  Is  a  mem- 
ber of  a  Reserve  component  of  the  Armed 
Forces  will  not  be  disqualified  from  taking 
the  retirement  savings  deduction,  under  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code,  because  of  such  In- 
dividual's participation  In  the  Armed  Forces 
retirement  system,  unless  such  IndU-ldual 
was  called  to  active  duty  during  such  taxable 
year  for  a  period  In  excess  of  30  days. 

H  R  13364  April  28.  1976  Ways  and  Means. 
Decreases  the  excise  tax  imposed  on  the  net 
Investment  Income  of  each  private  founda- 
tion which  Is  exempt  from  taxation  under 
the  Internal  Revenue  Code 

HR.  13366.  April  28.  1976  Judiciary.  Incor- 
porates the  Gold  Star  Wives  of  America 

H  R.  13366.  April  28.  1976  Judiciary.  Incor- 
porates the  Oc'ld  Star  wives  of  America 

H  R.  13367.  AprU  28.  1976  Government  Op- 
erations Permits  the  use  of  revenue  sharing 
funds  paid  under  the  State  and  Local  FLscal 
Assistance  Act  of  1972  for  nonprlorlty  ex- 
penditures and  projects  for  which  the  Federal 
Government  will  provide  matching  funds. 
Extends  the  Act  ujilU  September  30.  1980. 

Requires  that  recipients  of  such  funds  hold 
hearings  to  give  the  public  an  opportunity 
to  comment  on  the  proposed  use  of  such 
funds.  Prohibits  discrimination  In  the  use 
of  such  funds  on  the  basis  of  age  or  handi- 
cap status. 

Prohibits  the  use  of  such  funds  for  lob- 
bying purposes 

HR  13J68.  April  28.  1976  Poet  Office  and 
Civil  Service  Repeals  provisions  prohibiting 
Individuals  employed  by  private  detective 
agencies  from  being  employed  by  the  United 
States  or  the  District  of  Columbia. 

H  R  13369  April  28.  1976  Interior  and  In- 
sular Affairs.  Authorizes  appropriations  for 
the  construction  of  the  Uintah  unit  of  the 
central  Utah  project  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior.  Reaffirms  the  authorization  for  the 
construction,  operation,  and  maintenance  of 
such  unit. 

H  R  13370  AprU  28.  1976.  Rules.  Requires 
review  of  Federal  programs  to  determine  U 
they  warrant  continuation.  Requires  the 
President  to  conduct  such  review  of  the  pro- 
grams covered  by  the  annual  budget.  Re- 
quires Congress  to  make  such  review  every 
foiu-  years 

H  R.  13371  April  28.  1976  Ways  and  Means 
Allows  an  Individual  to  take  a  tax  credit, 
under  the  Internal  Revenue  Code,  for  a  per- 
centage of  the  qualified  solar  heating  and 
cooling  equipment  expenditures  Incurred 
with  respect  to  the  taxpayer's  principal  res- 
idence. Allows  a  tax  credit  for  that  portion 
of  the  qualified  SUte  or  local  real  property 
taxes  attrlbutaiDle  to  such  solar  heating  and 
cooUtig  expenditures. 

Authorizes  an  Individual  to  take  a  tax 
deduction  for  a  part  of  the  acquisition  costs 
of  any  qualified  solar  heating  and  cooling 
equipment  for  any  residence. 

H  R  13372.  April  28.  1976  Interior  and  In- 
sular Affairs.  Instructs  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  to  designate  a  specified  segment  of 
the  New  River.  North  Carolina,  as  a  compo- 
nent of  the  wild  and  scenic  rivers  system 
upon  application  of  the  Governor  of  North 
Carolina. 

Prohibits  the  Federal  Power  Commission 
from  Issuing  any  license  for  any  undertaking 
which  would  adversely  affect  such  segments 
H  R.  13373  April  28.  1976  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce.  Reaffirms  the  Intent  of 
Congress  with  respect  to  the  structure  of  the 
common  carrier  telecommunications  industry 
rendering  services  in  Interstate  and  foreign 
commerce  Grants  additional  authority  to 
the  Federal  Communications  Commlssslon  to 
authorize  mergers  of  carriers  when  deemed  to 
be  In  the  public  interest  Reaffirms  the  au- 
thority of  the  States  to  regulate  terminal 
and  station  equipment  used  for  telephone  ex- 
change  service.   Requires    the   Federal   Com- 


mumcatloi^s  Commlwlon  to  make  specined 
fii'.dlngs  In  connection  with  Commission  ac- 
tions authorizing  specialized  carriers 

H  R  13374  April  28.  1976  Merchant  Marine 
and  Fisheries  RstabUshes  the  MlnnesoU 
River  Valley  National  Wildlife  Refuge. 
Minnesota 

HR  13375  AprU  28,  1976.  Agriculture 
Amends  the  Food  Stamp  Act  of  1964:  (1 )  to 
require  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  estab- 
lish uniform  national  eligibility  standards 
for  partlclpatK  n  in  the  Food  Stamp  program 
(2)  to  define  household  income  limits  and 
the  amount  of  household  assets  which  will 
be  permitted  in  determining  ellglbUlty:  (8) 
to  stipulate  the  conditions  under  which  un- 
employment or  underemployment  will  dis- 
qualify an  applicant;  (4)  to  establish  reg- 
ulations f-)r  the  redemption  of  coupons;  (5i 
to  set  the  value  of  a  hou-sehold's  coupon  al- 
lotment and  the  amount  the  household  must 
pay  therefor:  and  (6)  to  require  State  pay- 
ment of  a  portion  of  Food  Stamp  program 
costs. 

H  R.  13376  AprU  38,  1976.  Judiciary  Estab- 
lishes procedures  for  the  application,  ap- 
proval, and  extension  of  orders  authorizing 
the  use  of  electronic  surveUlance  for  foreign 
Intelligence  purposes.  Permits  the  Attorney 
General  to  authorize  emergency  employment 
of  such  surveillance  for  24  hours  In  the  ab- 
sence of  a  Judicial  order. 

Requires  the  Chief  Justice  of  the  United 
States  to  designate  seven  district  court  Judges 
to  hear  applications  for.  and  grant  orders  ap- 
proving, electronic  surveillance  anywhere 
within  the  United  States 

HR  13377  April  28.  1976.  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce.  Sets  forth  labeling  re- 
quirements for  gold  items  sold  in  the  United 
States  by  requiring  that  the  fineness  of  such 
items  be  within  specified  tolerances  of  the 
fineness  Indicated  by  the  label 

HR.  13378  AprU  28.  1976.  Rules.  Estab- 
lishes a  Joint  Congressional  Committee  on 
Forest  Management  Policy  composed  of  six 
members  of  each  House  to  study  the  appro- 
priateness   of    existing    forest    management 

poUcv. 

H  R  13379  AprU  28.  1976  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce.  Reaffirms  the  Intent  of 
Congress  with  respect  to  the  structure  of  the 
common  carrier  telecommunlc«tlona  Industry 
rendering  .services  In  Interstate  and  foreign 
commerce  Grants  additional  authority  to 
the  Federal  Communications  Comml.s.slon  to 
authorize  mergers  of  carriers  when  deemed 
to  be  In  the  public  interest  Reaffirms  the 
authorltv  of  the  States  to  regulate  terminal 
and  station  equipment  u.sed  for  telephone 
exchange  service  Requires  the  Federal  Com- 
mission to  make  specified  findings  In  con- 
nection with  Commission  actions  authoriz- 
ing specialized  carriers. 

HR.  13380  April  28.  1976.  Merchant  Ma- 
rine and  Fisheries.  Amends  the  Central, 
Western,  and  South  Pacific  Fisheries  Devel- 
opment Act  *o  extend  the  appropriation  au- 
thorization throurh  fiscal  year  1979 

HR  13381  AprU  28.  1976.  Post  Offlre  and 
ClvU  Service  Permits  banks  to  deposit  mall- 
able  matter  In  letter-boxes  without  payment 
of  postage 

HR  13382  April  28,  1976  Acrlculture  Di- 
rects the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  make 
loans  available  to  agricultural  producers  who 
suffer  losses  as  a  resiilt  of  having  their  agri- 
cultural commodities  or  livestock  quaran- 
tined or  connemned  because  such  commodi- 
ties or  livestock  have  been  found  to  contain 
toxic  chemicals  dangerous  to  the  public 
health 

HR  13383  AprU  28.  1976  Veterans'  Affairs 
Increa.ses  the  period  of  entitlement  for  edu- 
cational RK''st»nre  for  ellcMble  veterans 

increases  the  period  during  which  veterans 
and  wives  and  widows  of  veterans  are  ellelble 
for  educational  assistance 

HR  13384  April  28.  1976  Ways  and  Means 
Authorizes  any  amount  received  from  appro- 
priated funds  as  a  scholarship  by  a  member 
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of  a  uniformed  service  who  Is  reoalTlBC 
training  under  the  Armed  Forces  Biiarai 
Professions  Scholarship  Program  from  an 
educational  institution  to  be  continued  to 
be  treated  as  a  scholarship,  excludable  from 
gross  Income  under  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code  for  calendar  years  1976.  1977,  and  1978 
HR.  13385.  April  28.  1976  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce  Reaffirms  the  Intent  of 
Congress  with  respect  to  the  structure  of  the 
common  carrier  telecommunications  Indus- 
try rendering  services  In  Interstate  and  for- 
eign commerce.  Reaffirms  the  authority  of 
the  States  to  regulate  terminal  and  station 
equipment  u.sed  for  telephone  exchange 
service.  Requires  the  Federal  Communica- 
tions Conunlsslon  to  make  specified  findlncs 
In  connection  with  Commission  actions  au- 
thorizing specialized  carriers. 

HR.  13386.  AprU  28.  1976  Public  Work; 
and  Ttansportatlon  Authorizes  appropria- 
tions for  the  repair  of  hlchways  In  Alaska 

HR.  13387.  AprU  28.  1976  Armed  Services. 
Provides  for  a  new  Assistant  SeoretAry  of  Dt  - 
fense  for  Reserve  Affairs  whose  principal  duty 
shall  be  the  overall  supervision  of  the  reserve 
comp>oneni  affairs  of  the  Department  of  De- 
fense. Chaispe.s  the  existing  po.sitlon  of  As- 
sistant Secretary  of  Defrn.se  for  Manpower 
and  Reserve  A.Talrs  to  As.slstarit  Secretary  of 
Defp:-.se  for  Manpower. 

H  R.  13,388  April  28.  \9ir-,  Interstate  and 
Fnrelen  Commproe  Reaffirms  the  Intent  of 
Congress  with  re.spect  to  the  strxioture  of  the 
Common  Carrier  telecommunications  Indus- 
try renderlnt'  services  In  Interstate  and  for- 
eign commerce.  Orant.s  additional  authority 
to  the  Federal  Commimlcatlons  Commission 
to  autiiorize  mcrpers  of  carriers  when  deeined 
to  be  Iri  the  public  Interest  Reaffirms  the  au- 
thority of  the  States  to  reeulate  terminal  and 
station  equipment  used  for  telephone  ex- 
change service.  Requires  the  Federal  Commu- 
nications Commi.sslon  to  make  specified  find- 
ings In  connection  with  Commission  actions 
authorizing  specialized  carriers 

H.R  13381.  April  28,  1976.  Ediicatlon  ani 
Labor.  Directs  the  SecrctAry  of  Labor  to  es- 
tablish a  pilot  program  to  provide  f.iarantepd 
employment  opportunities  in  selected  coun- 
ties of  the  United  States  Authorizes  Federal 
reimbursement   to   businesses    and    StAte   or 


local    governments    for    a    specified    share    of 
each  eligible  employee's  wages 

HR  \■?.•^^||  April  28.  1976  Bin>:lnc:.  Cur- 
rency and  Hou.'-ir.K;  Science  and  Technology. 
Authorizes  the  Federal  Energy  Administrator 
to  provide  financial  asslsiAnce  in  the  form  of 
loan  guarantees.  Interest  subsidies,  or  grants 
for  the  Implementation  of  eligible  Stat* 
energy  conservatlo.'^.  programs 

Establishes  an  Energy  Extension  Service  in 
the  Energy  Research  and  Development  Ad- 
ministration to  develop  a  program  of  tech- 
nical a.sslstance  and  practical  demonstration 
of  energy-conserving  technologies  for  agri- 
cultural and  commerclEd  purposes 

HR  i:-;:?9).  AprU  28.  1976,  Interstal-e  and 
Foreign  Commerce;  Science  and  Technology, 
Amends  the  Solid  Waste  Disposal  Act  to  ex- 
pa:!d  research  and  development  programs 
and  to  authorize  the  Administrator  of  the 
Environmental  Prote^'tlon  Agency  to  makf 
grants  and  guarantee  loans  for  energy  and 
resource  recovery  pilot  plant  atid  demonstra- 
tion programs 

Inrludes  provisions  for  crar.ts  and  assLst- 
ance  to  State,  local,  and  Interstate  solid 
waste  management  and  resource  recovery 
recoven,  programs 

HR.  13392,  April  28  1976  Judiciary,  Trans- 
fers from  ?>deral  to  State  courts  Jurisdic- 
tion to  enter  decrees  requirliig  the  transpor- 
tation of  students  or  teachers  to  carry  out 
a  plan  of  racial  desegregation,  when  such 
case.s  arl=-e  within  a  State  Vests  appellate 
Jurisdiction  of  such  cases  in  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States  by  writ  of  cer- 
tiorari from  the  highest  State  or  territorial 
court  exercising  such  Jurisdiction 

Tertniiiates  the  order  of  any  Federal  court 
requiring  the  transportation  of  students  and 
teachers  to  carry  out  a  plan  of  racial  desegre- 
gation. Directs  any  State  court  of  appropriate 
Jurisdiction  to  assume  Jiirlsdlctlon  of  such 
rases  upon  application  of  a  party 

HR  13393,  April  28.  1976  Judiciary  Grants 
the  Comptroller  General  of  the  United  States 
the  authority  to  prescribe  the  monetary  limi- 
tation for  WBlver  of  claims  frir  overpayment 
of  pay  actions  by  the  heads  rf  Federal  rvgen- 
cles  and  Secretaries  of  executive  depart- 
ments. 

H.R.  13394    April  28.  1976    Armed  Services. 


Extends   the   period   that   a   member   of    the 

uniformed  services  has  following  his  retire- 
ment to  .select  his  home  for  purposes  of 
travel  and  transpiortation  allowances. 

H.R  13395  April  28.  1976  Judiciary.  Incor- 
po'-ate=  the  Gold  Star  Wives  of  America. 

H  R  13396  April  28,  1976  Ways  and  Means. 
Amends  the  Tariff  Act  of  1930  to  authorize 
appropriations  for  fiscal  year  1977  for  opera- 
tion of  the  Internationa!  Trade  Commisslcr. 
limits  the  size  of  the  CommiSvSion  staff  and 
authorizes  the  appropriation  for  each  >  ear 
after  .September  30.  1976,  of  such  suni'  as 
may  be  necessary  for  increases  in  staf  sal- 
aries and  benefits  Sets  forth  regulations 
for  the  election  and  tenure  of  a  chairman  of 
the  Commission  and  administration  of  the 
Commission  Directs  the  Commission  to  sub- 
mit to  Congress  reports  with  respect  to  syn- 
thetic organic  chemilcaJ  ex{x)ri .  im.port.  and 
productioii  until  January  1.  1981 

H.R  13397  April  28  1976  Ways  and  Means. 
Amends  the  Social  Securly  Act  by  including 
the  services  of  optometrists  under  the  Medic- 
aid supplementary  medical  insurance  pro- 
gram, 

H.P  13398,  April  28.  1976  Ways  and  Me.^ns 
In.'.rstSitL  and  Foreign  Com^me.'-ce  Amends 
the  Social  Security  Act  tc  require  the  par- 
ticipation of  optometrists  in  the  activities 
of  the  National  Professional  Standards  Re- 
view Council  and  of  local  profes.sional  stand- 
ards review   organizations 

H  R  13399  April  28.  1976  Ways  and  Means. 
Amends  the  Iiiternal  Revenue  Code  to  il) 
allow  a  limited  tax  credit  for  qualified  sav- 
ings deposits  and  lnvestment.s:  '2i  increase 
the  maximum  tax  deduction  for  retirement 
savings:  (3)  exclude  from  gross  Income  divi- 
dend? received  from  domestic  corporaTions: 
(4  I  allow  a  limited  tax  ex"lusion  for  capital 
gains  income:  (?)  provide  for  nonrecognl- 
tion  of  gain  on  the  sale  or  e.\change  of  quali- 
fied small  business  propertv:  iC)  allow  the 
payment  of  the  es'^ite  tax  1:.  Installments  in 
the  case  of  an  interest  In  a  closely  held  busi- 
ness; and  1 7 )  reduce  the  corporate  ncrmal 
tax  rate,  the  surtax  rate,  and  the  surtax 
exemption 

HR  13400  April  28.  19~6  Veterans'  A^alTS. 
F*rovides  for  annua!  adjustments  in  the  rates 
of  veterans  benef.t.s  based  upon  Suctuations 
in  the  Consumer  Price  Index 
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The  Senate  met  at  12  noon  atid  wa.s 
called  to  order  by  Hon  Wendell  H  FoRn, 
a  Senator  from  the  State  of  Kentucky. 


PRAYER 

The  Chaplain,  the  Reverend  Edward 
L.  R.  Elson,  D.D..  offered  the  following 
prayer: 

O  God.  our  Father,  who  know.s  us  better 
than  we  know  ourselves,  save  us  from 
the  sins  which  so  easily  beset  us.  the  sins 
of  temperament  and  attitude.  Save  us 
from  demanding  standard.^  in  others  we 
do  not  require  of  ourselves  Save  us  from 
magnifying  the  faults  of  others  and  min- 
imizing our  own.  Save  us  from  making 
excuses  for  things  in  ourselves  we  would 
condemn  in  others.  Give  us  grace  to  look 
Inward  and  outward  and  upward  and 
thus  to  be  at  peace  with  ourselve.s.  our 
fellow  man.  and  with  Thee.  Give  us  wis- 
dom and  strength  each  day  to  iry  to  do  to 
others  what  we  v;ould  wish  them  to  do  to 
us.  and  so  help  us  to  fulfill  the  law  of  the 
Master,  in  whose  name  we  pray  Amen. 


APPOINTMENT    OF    ACTING    PRESI- 
DENT   PRO    TEMPORE 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER   The  clerk 

will  please  rer.d  a  communication  to  the 
Senate  from  the  President  pro  tempore 
I  Mr,  Eastland  I . 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  following 
letter: 

US.  Senatx. 
President  pro  tempore. 
Washington,  DC  ,  May  13,  1976. 
To  the  Senate: 

Being  temporarily  absent  from  the  Senate 
on  oCBclal  duties.  I  appoint  Hon.  Wendell  H. 
Ford,  a  Senator  from  the  State  of  Kentucky, 
to  perform  the  duties  of  the  Chair  during  my 
absence. 

James  O   Eastland, 
President  pro  tempore. 

Mr.  FORD  thereupon  took  the  chair  as 
Acting  Prc-^ident  pro  tempore. 


the  Journai  cl  the  proceedings  of 
Wednesday.  May  12  1976  be  dispensed 
with. 

Tlie   ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore Without  objection,  it  i.s  so  ordered. 


COMMITTEE  MEETINGS  DURING 
SENATE  SESSION 

Mr  M.ANSFIELD-  Mr,  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  Die  Labor  and 
Public  Welfare  Committee  be  pemiitted 
to  meet  this  afternoon  and  that  all  com- 
mittees be  authorized  to  meet  until  1 
p.m.  or  the  end  of  morning  business. 
whirhe\  er  come.s  lat«r. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


THE     JOURNAL 


Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  reading  of 


AUTHORIZATION  FOR  COMMTT- 
TEES  TO  HAVE  LTCTIL  MIDNIGHT 
SATURDAY.  MAY  15.  TO  FILE 
REPORTS 

Mr.  M.ANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  committees 
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have  until  midnight  Saturday,  May  15. 
to  file  their  reports 

The  ACTDJO  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 
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CONSHMRATION         OF         CERTAIN 
MEAStmES  ON   THE  CALENDAR 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr  President.  I  ask 
unanlmou-s  consent  that  the  Senate  pro- 
ceed to  the  conslderaUon  of  Calendar 
Nas  765.  767.  768.  769.  770,  and  771. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 


VETERANS  HOUSINCI   AMENDMENTS 
ACT  OF   1976 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
bill  iS.  2529  >  to  amend  chapter  37  of 
title  38.  United  States  Code,  to  increase 
the  maximum  Veterans'  Administration's 
guaranty  for  mobile  home  loans  from  30 
to  50  percent,  to  make  permanent  the  di- 
rect Loan  revolving  fund,  to  extend  en- 
titlement under  chapter  37  to  tho.se  vet- 
erans who  served  exclusively  between 
World  War  II  and  the  Korean  conflict, 
and  for  other  purposes,  which  hud  been 
reported  from  the  Committee  on  Veter- 
ans' Affairs  with  an  amendment  to  strike 
out  all  after  the  enacting  clause  and  in- 
sert the  following: 

That  this  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Vet- 
crai..«i  Housing  Amendments  Act  of  1976". 
Sec  2.  (a)  Subchapter  I  of  chapter  37  of 
title  38,  United  States  Code,  la  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
section: 

"1807.  Service  after  July  25.  1947,  and  prior 
to  Juno  27.  1950 
"Each  veteran  who.se  only  active  duty  serv- 
ice occurred  after  July  25,  1947.  and  prior  to 
June  27.  1950,  and  who — 

"(I)  served  for  a  period  of  more  than  180 
days  and  was  discharged  or  relea.sed  there- 
from under  conditions  other  than  dishon- 
orable, or 

"(2)  served  for  a  period  of  less  than  180 
days  and  was  discharged  for  a  service-con- 
nected cU-sablllty: 

shall  be  eligible  for  benefits  of  this  chapter", 
(b)  The  table  of  sections  for  subchapter  I 
of  chapter  37  of  title  38.  United  States  Code. 
Is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  Item: 

"1807.  Service  after    July  25.  1947,  and  prior 
to  June  27,  1950.". 
Skc.  3.  Paragraphs  (2)  (A)  and  (3)  of  sec- 
tion 1811(d)   of  title  38.  United  States  Code, 
are  amended — 

in  by  striking  out  "$21,000"  wherever  It 
appears  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "$30.- 
000";  and 

(2)  by  striking  out  "$25,000"  wherever  It 
appears  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "$35,- 
000". 

SEC.  4.  Section  1818(a)  of  title  38.  United 
States  Code.  Is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 
"(a)    Each   veteran   who   served   on   active 
duty,  any  part  of  which  occurred  after  Janu- 
ary 31.  1955,  and  who — 

"(1)  served  for  a  period  of  more  than  180 
days  and  was  discharged  or  released  there- 
from under  conditions  other  than  dishonor- 
able: 

"(2)  has  served  more  than  180  days  in  an 
active  duty  status  and  continues  on  active 
duty  without  a  break  therein;  or 

'■(3)  wa-T  discharged  or  released  from  active 
duty  after  such  date  for  a  service-connected 
disability; 


shall  be  eligible  for  the  benefit*  of  this  chap- 
ter. Hiibject  to  the  provisions  of  this  section." 

Sec  6.  Section  1819icn3)  of  title  38. 
United  States  Code.  Is  amended  by  striking 
out  "30  per  centum"  and  insertUig  In  lieu 
thereof   "50   percent"   In    the   flnit   sentence 

SMC.  6.  Section  1823(c)  of  title  a8.  United 
States  Code,  to  amended  by  striking 
out  before  the  f)erlod  at  the  end  of  the  last 
sentence  ",  and  not  later  than  June  30,  1976. 
he  shall  cause  to  be  so  deposited  all  sums  In 
such  account  and  nil  amountfl  received  there- 
after In  repayment  of  outftandlng  obliga- 
tions, or  otherwise,  except  so  much  thereof  as 
he  may  determine  to  be  necewary  for  pur- 
jKutea  of  liquidation  of  loans  made  from  the 
revolving  fund  and  for  the  purposes  of  meet- 
ing commitments  under  section  1820(e)  of 
this  title". 

Sec  7  Ch-vpter  37  of  title  38.  United  State* 
Code.  Is  amended — 

(1)  by  striking  out  In  section  1801(a)(2) 
"widow",  "her  own",  and  "her  husband" 
wherever  they  appear  and  Inserting  In  lieu 
thereof  "surviving  spouae",  "the  spouses 
own",  and  "the  spouse",  respectively: 

(2i  by  striking  out  In  section  180Ua)(3) 
•wife"  and  "her  husband"  wherever  they  ap- 
pear and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "spouse" 
and  "the  spoiuse ".  reepectlvely; 

(3)  by  striking  out  In  section  1802(b) .  In- 
cluding clau.'te  (3),  "he"  and  "hla"  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  "the  Administrator" 
and  "the  veteran-transferees",  respectively; 

(4)  by  striking  out  In  subsections  <c)  and 
(d)  of  section  1802  "He",  "hlm".  and  "lie" 
wherever  they  appear  and  Inserting  In  lieu 
thereof  "The  Administrator",  "the  Adminis- 
trator", and  "the  AdnUnlstrator".  respec- 
tively; 

(5)  by  striking  out  In  subsections  (e)  and 
(g)  of  section  1802  "him"  and  "his  wife" 
wherever  they  appear  and  Inserting  In  lieu 
thereof  "the  Administrator"  and  "the  vet- 
eran's spouse",  respectively; 

(8)  by  striking  out  in  section  1803(d)(3) 
"he"  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "the  Ad- 
ministrator"; 

(7)  by  striking  out  In  section  1804(c)  "he" 
and  "his"  wherever  they  appear  and  ln«ert- 
Ing  In  lieu  thereof  "the  veteran"  and  "the 
veteran's",  respectively: 

(81  by  striking  out  In  section  1804(d)  "he" 
and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "the  Adminis- 
trator"; 

(9)  by  striking  out  In  section  18051  a)  "his" 
wherever  It  appears  and  inserting  In  lieu 
thereof  "the  Administrator's"; 

(10)  by  striking  out  m  section  1806(a) 
"his"  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "the 
seller's"; 

(11)  by  striking  out  In  section  1810(a) 
"him",  "his",  and  "he"  wherever  they  ap- 
pear and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "the  vet- 
eran", "the  veteran's",  and  "the  Administra- 
tor", respectively; 

(12)  by  striking  out  In  section  1811(b) 
"he"  and  "He  "  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof 
"the  Administrator"  and  "The  Administra- 
tor", respectively; 

(13)  by  striking  out  In  section  181 1(c)  "he" 
wherever  It  appears  and  Inserting  In  lle\i 
thereof  "the  veteran"; 

( 14)  by  striking  out  In  paragraphs  (2)  (A) 
and  (3)  of  section  1811(d)  "he"  wherever  It 
appears  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "the 
Administrator"; 

(15)  by  striking  out  In  section  1811(g) 
"him"  and  "he"  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof 
"the  Administrator"; 

(16)  by  striking  out  In  section  181  l(k) 
"his"  and  "he"  wherever  they  appear  and  in- 
serting In  lieu  thereof  "the  Administrator's" 
and  "the  Administrator",  reepectlvely; 

(17)  by  striking  out  In  section  1815(a) 
"he"  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "the  Ad- 
ministrator"; 

(18)  by  striking  out  In  subsections  ( a)  and 


(b)  of  section  1816  "his"  and  "he"  wherever 
they  appear  and  li^ertli.g  in  Ueu  thereof  the 
Administrator's"  and  "the  Administrator", 
respectively. 

(19)  by  striking  out  In  section  l«17(a) 
"hlm"  wherever  li  appears  and  inserting  In 
Ueu  thereof  "the  veteran  ",  by  striking  out 
■  he  "  the  first  time  it  appears  aiid  inserting 
In  lieu  thereof  "the  Administrator",  by  strik- 
ing out  "has  obligated  himself"  and  Inserting 
In  Ueu  thereof  "Is  oblltratcd ".  and  by  striking 
out  "he"  the  second  and  third  time  it  ap- 
pears and  Inserting  In  Ueu  thereof  "the  trans- 
feree"; 

(20)  by  striking  out  in  section  leiVibi 
■'him "  and  "he"  and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof 
"the  veteran"  and  "the  Administrator", 
respectively 

(21)  by  striking  out  In  paragraphs  (1)  and 
(3)  of  section  1819(c)  "he"  wherever  It  ap- 
pears and  Inserting  In  Ueu  thereof  "the 
Administrator": 

(22)  by  striking  out  In  paragraphs  (1) 
and  (3)  of  section  1819(d)  "hl.s"  and  "he" 
where'. er  thev  appear  a:;d  ln.sert!ng  In  lieu 
thereof  "the  Artm'.nlstrator's"  and  "the  Ad- 
ministrator'.  respectively. 

(23)  by  strlklr.p  o\it  In  paragraphs  '4) 
and  (5)  of  section  1819(e)  "subparagraph", 
"he",  and  "his"  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof 
"subsection",  "the  veteran",  and  "the  vet- 
eran's", respectively. 

(24)  by  striking  out  In  subjections  (f). 
(h),  (k).  ar.d  (1)  of  section  1819  "he"  and 
"his"  wherever  they  appear  ar.d  Insertln?  In 
Ueu  there  f  "the  Administrator"  and  "the 
manufacturer"s"'.  re^jiectlvely: 

(2.^)  by  strlklne  out  In  clau.ses  (1)  a:iri  (5) 
of  section  IB'iOia)  '"his"'  and  "he"  wherever 
thev  appear  and  m.-icrtlng  In  Ueu  thereof 
"the  AdmlnUitrator's"  and  "the  Administra- 
tor'.  reflpei'tlvpl  v; 

(26)  by  striking  out  In  section  lR20'a)  (6' 
"him"  and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "the  Ad- 
ministrator"; 

(27)  by  striking  out  In  parasraphs  (1) 
and  (2)  of  section  1820(e)  "he",  "him",  and 
"his"  wherever  they  appear  and  Inserting  In 
Ueu  thereof  "the  Administrator",  "the  Ad- 
ministrator'", and  "the  Administrators",  re- 
spectu-ely; 

(28)  by  striking  out  In  subsections  (a) 
and  (c)  of  section  1823  "he"  and  "hts"  wher- 
ever they  appear  and  lnsertl!\g  In  lieu  thereof 
"the  Administrator"  and  "the  Administra- 
tors", respectively; 

(29)  by  striking  out  In  section  1824(d) 
"his"  and  inserting  In  Ueu  thereof  "the 
Administrator's"; 

(30)  by  striking  out  In  section  1825  "hf" 
and  Inserting  in  Ueu  thereof  'said  person": 

(31)  by  striking  out  In  section  1826  "hP" 
and  "widow"  wherever  thev  appear  and  In- 
serting in  Ueu  thereof  "the  Administrator" 
and  "surviving  spoiise".  respec'lvely;  and 

(32)  by  striking  out  In  subsections  (ai 
and  (b)  of  section  1827  "he"  and  "hi«" 
wherever  they  appear  and  Inserting  in  Ueu 
thereof  "the  Administrator"  and  "the  Ad- 
ministrator's", respectively. 

Sec.  8  (a)  The  provisions  of  the  constitu- 
tion of  any  State  expressly  limiting  the 
amount  of  interest  which  may  be  charped. 
taken,  received,  or  reserved  hv  certain  c]a'.<e« 
of  lenders  and  the  provisions  of  anv  law  of 
that  State  exprewly  limiting  the  amount  of 
Interest  which  may  be  cJiarped.  taken,  re- 
ceived, or  reserved  shall  not  apply  ta— 

(1)  any  loan  or  mortgage  which  Is  secured 
by  a  one-  to  four-famllv  rtwcU'.ng  and  which 
Is  (A)  Insured  under  title  I  or  11  of  the  Na- 
tional Housing  Act,  or  (B)  Insured,  truaran- 
teed.  or  made  under  chapter  37  of  title  38, 
United  Plates  Code:  or 

(2)  any  temporary  construction  loan  or 
other  Interim  flnHnrlng  If  at  the  time  such 
loan  Is  made  or  financing  la  arranged,  the 
Intention  to  obtain  permanent  financing 
substantially  by  means  of  loan.-?  or  nior'eacp" 
so  Insured,  guaranteed,  or  made  Is  dec:ared 
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I  h  I  The  provisions  of  this  section  shall 
hpy'.y  to  such  loans,  mortgages,  or  other 
imerlm  financing  made  or  executed  In  any 
State  untr.  the  effective  date  (after  the  date 
of  enactment  of  this  section)  of  a  provision 
of  law  of  that  State  limiting  the  amount  of 
interest  which  may  be  charged,  taken,  re- 
cel'.  ed.  or  reserved  on  such  loatis.  mortgages, 
ur  ilnanclng. 

Mr.  THLTIMOND  Mr.  President,  I 
rise  in  support  of  S  2.529,  the  VA  Hous- 
ing Amendment's  of  1976. 

S  2529  cnntairts  .some  good  provl-sions 
It  will  extend  the  elipibility  for  VA  hous- 
ing beiu'fits  to  those  veterans  who  .served 
after  the  termination  of  World  War  11 
and  bcrorc  the  commencement  of  the 
Korean  conflict — July  25.  1947  to  June  27. 
1950.  It  will  increase  the  maximum 
din-ct  1.  ans  from  $21,000  to  $30,000,  and 
will  make  the  program  a  permanent  one 
Also,  it  will  amend  the  mobile  home  loan 
guarantee  program  to  increase  the  maxi- 
mum VA  guarantee  for  mobile  hornet 
from  30  percent  to  50  percent. 

Section  8  a)  of  the  bill,  however,  is  a 
bad  provL-^ion  which  I  oppo.st-d  when  the 
committee  voted  to  acrept  it  as  an 
amendment.  Under  section  8<a).  It  Is 
provided  tliat  "the  provisions  of  the 
constitution  of  any  State  expressly  lim- 
iting the  amount  of  intere.<;t  which  may 
be  char^'ed,  taken,  received,  or  reserved 
by  certain  classes  of  lenders  and  the 
provLsions  of  any  law  of  thiit  State  ex- 
pres.<;ly  limiting  the  amount  of  interest 
which  may  be  charged,  taken,  received. 
or  reren-ed  shall  not  apply  to  *  *  *  FHA 
or  VA  loans." 

In  effect,  .serlion  8ia'  deals  with  a 
situation  whicii  ha.s  anser.  in  California 
where  a  State  con.'^tilutional  u.sury  pro- 
hibition exists  against  morleaRe  bankers 
making  mortgage  and  construction  fi- 
nance loans  in  exce.ss  of  10  percent  The 
constitutional  provision  does  not  affect 
other  classes  of  lenders. 

Section  8' a'  of  the  bill  would  preempt 
the  California  constitution. 

Mr.  President.  I  agree  that  mortgage 
bankers  should  be  treated  on  an  equal 
basis  with  other  lenders,  but  I  think  it 
is  up  to  the  people  of  California,  not  the 
members  of  the  Senate  Veterans'  Af- 
fairs Committee  nor  the  U.S.  Senate, 
to  amend  the  California  constitution. 

.•\s  a  general  rule,  the  raw  Federal 
power  exists  to  preempt  a  State  statu- 
tory' provision  or  a  State  constitutional 
provision,  but  I  do  not  believe  the  Con- 
gress .-Jhould  tak'-  It  upon  itself  to  wipe 
out  a  provision  of  a  law  or  constitution 
of  a  sovereign  State  unless  there  is  a 
dire  necessity. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  obnoxious  to  my 
way  of  thinking  for  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment to  meddle  m  the  affairs  of  the 
States.  If  the  people  want  to  enjoy  cer- 
tain Federal  benefits,  it  appears  to  me 
they  could  change  their  constitution 
themselves,  rather  tlian  have  Congress 
Override  it. 

In  effect,  by  Including  .section  8' a'  m 
the  bill,  the  Congress  is  prohibiting  one 
State  from  limiting  the  interest  rate  by 
coiistitutional  means,  but  permitting 
other  suites  to  limit  interest  rates  by 
statute    Such   action  sets  a  bad  prece- 


dent, and  represents  Federal  interfer- 
ence wi'ch  the  legal  system  of  the  States. 
In  my  mind,  .section  B^ai  upsets  the  bal- 
ance between  State  statutorj-  and  Stat* 
constitutional  law. 

Mr.  Presi..ent,  while  I  support  the 
basic  intent  and  provisions  of  S.  2529. 
let  the  record  show  that  in  committee  I 
oppo.sed  the  amendment  to  include  sec- 
tion 81  a)  in  the  bill,  and  that  I  continue 
to  have  significant  reservations  about  it. 

VETERANS    HOUSING    AMENDMENTS    ACT    OF    1976 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  I  rise  to 
urge  the  Senate  to  pass  S.  2529,  the 
"Veterans  Housing  Amendments  Act  of 
1976,"  which  was  reported  unanimously 
from  the  Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs 
which  I  am  privileged  to  chair.  I  am 
most  pleased  that  the  entire  member- 
ship of  the  Committee  on  Veteians'  Af- 
fairs are  principal  cosponsors.  includ- 
ing the  hard-working  chairman  of  the 
Subcommittee  on  Housing  and  Insur- 
ance, the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Florida  (Mr.  Stone).  Senator  Stone,  as 
chairman  of  this  important  subcommit- 
tee, has  been  most  persistent  since  as- 
suming that  position  in  requiring  the 
Veterans'  Administration  to  be  respon- 
sive to  the  housing  needs  of  the  29  mil- 
lion veterans.  Other  valued  committee 
members  cosponsoring  this  measure  are 
the  senior  Senator  from  Georgia  'Mr. 
Talmadge»,  the  senior  Senator  from 
West  Virginia  »Mr.  Randolph),  the  sen- 
ior Senator  from  California  (Mr.  Cran- 
stone ,  and  the  Senator  from  New  Hamp- 
shire ( Mr.  DuRKiN  > . 

In  continuing  the  strong  tradition  of 
a  bipartisan  committee  united  In  the 
objectives  of  providing  all  necessary  and 
appropriate  assistance  to  our  veterans, 
once  again  I  am  pleased  that  the  entire 
minority  membership  of  the  committee 
has  also  cosponsored  and  is  unanimous 
in  their  support  of  this  measure,  includ- 
ing the  ranking  minority  member,  the 
Senator  from  Wyoming  (Mr.  Hansen*, 
and  the  senior  minority  Senator  from 
South  Carolina  (Mr.  Thurmond),  and 
the  Senator  from  Vermont  (Mr.  Staf- 
ford). 

The  veterans'  housing  program  has 
provided  assistance  in  the  form  of  guar- 
anteed loans  to  nearly  9.5  million  vet- 
erans since  its  inception  during  World 
War  II  in  an  aggregate  amount  in  ex- 
cess of  $120  billion.  In  addition,  more 
than  300.000  veterans  have  bought 
homes  with  the  assistance  of  VA  direct 
loans  totaling  almost  $3.2  billion:  and 
nearly  14,000  severely  disabled  veterans 
have  received  specially  adapted  housing 
grants  from  VA  totaling  over  $158  mil- 
lion. Further,  nearly  18.000  veterans 
have  received  VA  guaranteed  loans  to 
purchase  mobile  homes  totaling  almost 
$160  million. 

The  Subcommittee  on  Housing  and 
Insurance  conducted  hearings  on  vet- 
erans' housinfj;  proL;rams  on  November  12. 
1975.  Tlie  hearings  reviewed  Veterans' 
Administration  housing  programs  in 
general  and  the  operation  of  the  Vet- 
erans Housing  Act  of  1974  (Public  Law 
93-569),  in  particular,  to  determine 
whether  or  not  veterans'  housing  bene- 


fits were  being  provided  and  admin- 
istered as  intended  by  Congress  The 
hearing  also  exammed  pending  legisla- 
tion which  included  my  biU,  S.  2529.  the 
Veterans  Housing  Amendments  Act  of 
1976. 

The  subcommittee  received  testimony 
both  in  person  and  by  submission  from 
representatives  of  a  number  of  interested 
organizations.  Testimony  for  the  ad- 
ministration was  received  from  spokes- 
men representing  the  Veterans'  Admin- 
istration. Witnesses  from  veterans'  or- 
ganizations included  representatives  of 
The  American  Legion.  Veterans  of  For- 
eign Wars,  Disabled  American  Veterans, 
National  Association  of  Concerned  Vet- 
erans, and  the  Non  Commissioned  Of- 
ficers Association  of  the  United  States 
Other  interested  parties  testifying  or 
submitting  testimony  included  the  Mort- 
gage Bankers  Association  of  America, 
Manufactured  Housing  Institute.  Na- 
tional Association  of  Home  Builders.  Na- 
tional Ass(x;iation  of  Mutual  Savings 
Banks,  U.S.  League  of  Savings  Associa- 
tions, and  the  National  Savings  &  Loan 
League. 

On  March  10.  1976.  the  full  committee 
met  in  open  executive  session  to  con- 
sider housing  legislation. 

After  adopting  a  number  of  amend- 
ments, the  committee  unanimously  or- 
dered S.  2529,  with  an  amendment  in 
the  nature  of  a  substitute,  favorablj-  re- 
ported to  the  Senate  for  action.  The 
basic  provisions  of  the  Veterans'  Housing 
Amendments  Act  of  1976.  as  report^i. 
would : 

First,  extend  eligibility  for  housing 
benefits  for  the  first  time  to  veterans 
whose  service  was  exclusively  following 
the  official  termination  of  World  'War  11 
and  prior  to  the  commencement  of  the 
Korean  conflict — after  July  25.  1947.  and 
prior  to  June  27.  1950: 

Second,  increase  the  Veterans'  Admin- 
istration direct  home  loan  program  max- 
imum loan  from  $21,000  to  $30,000  and 
fiH-ther  increase  the  maximum  amount 
for  a  direct  home  loan  in  "excess  cost" 
areas  from  $25,000  to  $35,000; 

Third,  amend  the  Veterans'  Adminis- 
tration loan  guaranty  and  direct  home 
loan  programs  into  ongoing  permanent 
programs ; 

Fourth,  increase  the  maximum  Vet- 
erans' Administration  mobile  home  loan 
guaranty  provisions  for  the  purchase  of 
mobile  homes  from  30  to  50  percent: 

Fifth,  make  technical  amendments  to 
the  housing  chapter — chapter  3"  of  title 
38.  United  States  Code,  to  correct  gram- 
matical errors  and  to  remove  unneces- 
sary or  unwarranted  gender  references: 
and 

Sixth,  preempt,  under  certain  condi- 
tions, Stat-e  constitutional  usury  provi- 
sions which  limit  Interest  rates  charge- 
able on  FHA  and  VA  mortgages  by  a 
certain  class  of  lenders  but  which  do  net 
impose  such  rat-e  limits  on  mortgages 
made  by  another  class  of  lenders. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  appropriate  excerpts  from  the 
committee's  report  to  S  2529,  the  Vet- 
erans Hou<^ing  Amendments  Act  of  1976 
be  inserted  in  the  Record  at  this  point. 
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There  beiiiK  no  objection,  the  maUTlal 
was  ordered  printed  in  the  Record  as 
follows: 

BACKOKO0ND    AND    DISCUSSION 
VETERANS    HOUSINQ    ASSISTANCE    PROGRAMS 

One  of  the  moat  Important  Federal  pro- 
grams designed  to  aid  veterans  and  their 
families  Is  the  Veterans"  Administration 
housing  assistance  program. 

Housing  or  property  assistance  to  veterans 
dates  back  to  the  early  days  of  our  Nation. 
During  the  Revolutionary  War.  the  Conti- 
nental Congress  authorized  land  grant*  rang- 
ing from  100  to  1.100  acres 

During  the  ClvU  War,  the  Government  es- 
tablished veterans'  preference  under  the 
iieAly  authored  homestead  laws  Veterans 
were  allowed  to  deduct  certain  time  spent  In 
military  service  from  the  total  period  of 
time  necessary  to  perfect  title  to  land  under 
the  homestead  acts.  Up  to  4  years  of  credit 
for  military  service  was  granted  to  the  vet- 
eran Thus,  a  veteran  qualifying  for  the  max- 
imum 4-year  credit  would  only  be  required 
to  live  on  his  land  for  I  year  to  perfect  title 
Although  there  are  no  records  regarding 
the  amount  of  land  homesteaded  by  ClvU 
War  veterans.  11  seems  likely  In  view  of  the 
westward  movement  following  the  war.  that 
this  preference  was  a  significant  aid  to 
veterans. 

Still  another  example  of  housing  assistance 
was  provided  during  World  War  II  under 
the  loan  guaranty  program.  An  integral  part 
of  the  original  Servicemen's  Readjustment 
Act  of  1944  (better  known  as  the  Ol  bill 
of  rights)  provided  veterans,  upon  relea.se 
from  active  mllltiry  service,  with  federally 
guaranteed  or  Insured  as-ilstance  In  purchas- 
ing sulUble  housing.  These  provisions,  the 
foundation  of  the  current  housing  assistance 
program  were  motivated.  In  part,  by  the 
memories  of  the  dlfflcultles  that  veterans  in 
the  World  War  1  postwar  era  encountered 
and  the  determination  by  Congress  that  the 
veterans  of  World  War  II  should  not  suffer 
similar  hovislng  hard.shlps  Accordingly,  the 
Servicemen's  Readjustment  Act  of  1944  pro- 
vided the  means  whereby  the  veteran  could 
obtain  sufficient  favorable  credit  to  enable 
him  to  shelter  his  family. 

Many  veterans,  by  serving  In  the  Armed 
Forces,  had  missed  opportunities  to  estab- 
lish themselves  In  business.  Many,  by  serv- 
ing, had  not  been  able  to  establish  a  credit 
rating  which  could  be  the  basis  for  bor- 
rowing the  money  needed  to  acquire  a  home. 
With  the  enactment  of  the  OI  bill  veterans 
were  placed  on  a  more  even  par  with  their 
nonveteran  counterparts. 

Under  the  1944  GI  bill,  the  total  guar- 
antee could  not  exceed  $2,000  in  any  one 
case  Interest  on  principal  loans  guaranteed 
by  the  Administrator  could  not  exceed  4  per- 
cent per  annum.  Interest  on  that  part  of 
the  loan  guaranteed  by  the  Administrator 
was  paid  for  the  first  year  out  of  available 
appropriations. 

Various  shortcomings  In  the  Act  became 
evident  during  the  first  year  of  operation. 
Thus.  Public  Law  79-268.  enacted  in  1946. 
amended  the  housing  program  to  correct 
the  obaerved  deficiencies.  Public  Law  79-268 
doubled  the  maximum  amount  of  guaranty 
and  extended  the  maximum  maturities  for 


real  estate  loans  to  36  years  Other  provi- 
sions included  measures  designed  to  sp>eed 
up  the  proceasUig  of  applications  Certain 
supcrvLsed  lenders  were  authorized  to  make 
VA  guaranteed  loans  without  obUilnluj:  prior 
approval. 

Various  other  changes  in  the  law  have 
been  made  from  time  to  time  as  wnrrant.«d 
For  example.  Federal  money  was  made  avail- 
able to  support  the  market  fur  veterans' 
loans  by  providing  for  repurchase  of  such 
mortgages  by  the  National  Mortgage  Asso- 
ciations. The  lender  was  protected  by  making 
any  evidence  of  guaranty  or  insurance  ls.s\ied 
by  the  Administrator  conclusive  evidence  of 
the  eligibility  of  the  loan  for  Ruaranty  or 
Insurance  entitlement  under  existing  laws. 

CinUIKNT    PROORAM 

Generally,  all  eligible  veterans  who  served 
during  World  War  II  or  thereafter  are  en- 
titled to  VA  housing  assistance  pmvlslons 
except  for  those  veterans  who  served  exclu- 
sively after  July  25.  1947.  and  prior  to  June 
27.  1950.  Under  the  current  program,  as  of 
January  31.  1976.  the  Veterans'  Administra- 
tion had  guaranteed  9.298.960  loans  In  an 
aggregate  principal  amount  of  $120  2  billion. 
In  addition,  more  than  322.000  veterans  have 
bought  homes  with  the  assistance  of  VA  di- 
rect loans  totaling  almost  $3.3  billion:  and 
nearly  14.000  severely  disabled  veterans  have 
received  sjjeclally  adapted  housing  grants 
from  VA  totaling  over  $158  million  Under 
the  VA  loan  guaranty  program,  the  Veterans' 
Administration  Inspects  new  houses  during 
and  after  completion.  All  houses  securing 
guaranteed  mortgagt"?  are  appraised  and  a 
reasonable  value  determined  prior  to  any 
loan  cloelng.  Under  the  program,  a  veteran 
18  not  required  by  the  Government  to  make 
a  downpayment  and  may  take  up  to  30 
years  to  pay.  Despite  the  sharp  rise  in  the 
price  of  houses  in  recent  years,  nearly  70 
percent  of  veteran  home  buyers  In  1975  ob- 
tained no  downpayment  loans. 

Veterans  also  have  the  option  of  prepay- 
ing the  mortgage  without  penalty.  Further, 
the  veteran  may  be  released  from  liability 
when  he  sells  his  home.  Amendments  made 
by  the  Veterans  Housing  Act  of  1974  (Pub  L 
93-669)  make  It  possible  for  a  veteran  who 
has  used  his  OI  loan  benefits  to  regain  en- 
titlement, provided  the  veteran  has  disponed 
of  that  property  and  the  loan  has  been  paid 
In  full,  or  another  veteran  has  agreed  to 
assume  the  outstanding  balance  on  a  GI 
loan  and  has  consented  to  the  use  of  hla 
entitlement. 

Restoration  of  entitlement  was  previously 
restricted  by  a  requirement  for  a  compelling 
reason  for  the  veterans  disposition  of  the 
property,  or  loss  of  the  property  by  condem- 
nation or  hazard.  As  a  consequence  of  the 
elimination  of  the  "compelling  reason'  re- 
quirement, nearly  4  8  million  veterans  whosa 
QI  home  loans  have  been  paid  In  full  are  now 
potentially  eligible  for  new   loans. 

Under  the  current  program,  veterans  who 
are  experiencing  difficulty  in  meeting  mort- 
gage payments  are  counseled  by  V.^  repre- 
sentatives who  work  with  the  veteran  to  re- 
solve the  dlfflcultles  that  have  arisen  or  may 
arise  Nearly  85  percent  of  all  defaults  are 
cured  and  withdrawn. 

The  last  major  changes  In  provisions  gov- 
erning the  current  housing  program  were 
made  by  the  Veterans  Housing  Act  of  1974. 


In  addition  Ui  the  restoration  of  entitle- 
ment previously  noted,  the  Act.  recoffiiizlng 
the  increased  coet-s  of  houstiig.  Increased  the 
maximum  home  loan  gtiarnTitv  by  40  per- 
cent Similarly,  the  Kpeclally  adapted  housing 
grant  (made  to  a.sslst  severely  dl-sabled  vet- 
erans In  con.-strurtlng  or  mottfylng  their 
homes)  was  In   roa.sed  from  $17,500  Ui  $25,000. 

Prior  to  PuMl.  I  iiw  'j3  569,  the  law  pnivld- 
ed  that  only  supervised  lenders  i  those  sub- 
ject to  State  or  FoJera;  s\ipervisi()n  and  ex- 
amination, such  as  savings  and  Itjan  a-ssocla- 
tlons.  banks  and  Insurance  oonipfinlesi  ,  rould 
make  VA  loa::s  without  prior  V.\  approval. 
The  Act  authi)r!,'e<l  VA  t<>  extend  the  auto- 
matic proces.'-si.g  ;rlvllege  to  non.supervlsed 
lenders  who  me<'t  st.inilard-s  prescribed  by  VA. 
These  amendments  substantially  reduced  the 
VA  loan  processing  time  for  in.stltutlon.s  that 
handle  nearly  70  percent  cf  suf  h  home  loanf 

The  ability  to  purchase  condomlnlum.s  with 
VA  guaranteed  loai.s  was  rrt'slly  expanded 
by  removing  the  previous  re<pilrement  that 
the  Department  of  Housing  and  Urban  De- 
velopment have  Issued  In.^urance  on  at  least 
one  loan  In  the  project.  'Vhe  mobile  home 
program  was  also  significantly  expandfvi  aiid 
Improved  as  discussed  more   fully  hereafter 

Under  the  current  program,  the  VA 
guaranty  generally  re«ult-=  In  a  veteran  ob- 
taining a  loan  at  a  more  favorable  interest 
rate.  The  maximum  ppnnl.«;.slb:p  Interest  rates 
on  GI  loaiis  slnre  lii.sn  ure  shown  in  the  fol- 
lowing table 

Table  1. — Va  Interest  Rate  Pattern  Since 

1950 

\Marimum  interest  rate  on  VA  »<Tip;e  family 

home    mortgagrs ; 

Date  Percent 

April  1950  to  May  1963 *hi^ 

May  1963  to  December  1956 4H 

December  1956  to  August  1957 8 

August  1957  to  September   1959 5',4 

September   1959  t<>  February   1961 5^ 

February    1961    to   May    1961 5'^ 

May   1961   to  February   1966 5'.4 

February  1966  to  April  1966... 6^ 

April  1966  to  October  1966 5^ 

October  1966  to  May  1968 6 

May  1968  to  January  1969 6^ 

January   1969  to  January   1970 7^ 

January  5.  1970  to  December  1.  1970..  BH 

December  2,  1970  to  January  12.  1971.  _  8 

January  13.  1971  to  February  17.  197K  7i, 

February   18.   1971   to  July  6.   1973.    ..  7 

July  7,    1973  to  August  34.   1973 7^ 

Augu.st  25.  1973  to  Jantiary  22,  1974..  814 

January  23.   1974  to  April  14.  1974 8^4 

April    15.    1974   to   May    12.    1974 8H 

May   13.    1974  to  July  7.    1974. S\ 

July  8.   1974  to  August  13,   1974 9 

August  14.  1974  to  November  24.  1974. .  9'^ 

November  25.  1974  to  January  20.  1975  9 

January  21.  1975  to  March  2    1976 8', 

March   3.   1975  to  April  27.   1976 8 

April  38.   1975  to  September   1.   1975..  8'*, 

September  2.  1975  to  January  4.  1976. .  9 

January  5.  1976  to  March  29.  1976 6^* 

March  30.   1976  to.. ..- 84 

Today,  the  maximum  Interest  rate  on  GI 
loans  Is  8'i  percent. 

During  calendar  year  1975.  the  Veterans' 
Administration  guaranteed  301443  loans 
with  a  cumulative  loan  value  of  $8  9  billion 
aa  reflected  comparatively  in  the  following 
table: 


TABLE  {.-GUARANTEED  OR  INSURED  LOANS,  DIRECT  LOANS.  PROPERTY  MANAGEMENT 


Itim 


Cumulativ* 

throuiii 

June  30,  197S 


Fiscal  jtMr— 


1975 


1974 


290. 195 


311.260 


Number  ol  loans,  tot«l  (guaranteed  or 

insursd) 9. 107.  433 

Homt 8. 789. 3Sl 

Mobile  horn* 17.653 

Fjrm      71.168 

Business 229,261 


1973 


365, 132 


Cumulative 

through 

June  30, 197S 


nicat  yMr- 


1975 


1974 


1973 


288, 163 

306.188 

2.028 

5,062 

2 

8 

2 

2 

3S9.266 
5.856 

7 
3 


Amount  of  loans  (thousands),  toUl $114,399,991    ».  091.  382    $7,709,564    $8.357.618 

Home  .     113,307.066 

Mobile  homa ,  156.769 

farm ...„—„  283,984 

Business 652. 172 


8,  072. 101 

7, 663,  716 

8,306.047 

19.264 

45,  725 

51.459 

11 

102 

70 

6 

21 

(2 
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Cumulative 
threuoh    - 
JuiM  30.  1975 


Fisctl  »»«r — 


1975 


1974 


1973 


Amooirt    0*    guaranty    and    insuranea 

(thousands),  total $58. 083,  301 

Home ".73l.m 

?^m^.':°"^::::::::::::::::::::::  120:^ 

Business 184,963 

Delsults  and  claims:  ,  ,«i  ^ai 

Detjults  leported '•   «'Ss 

Loans  in  default— end  of  period Jl-SiS 

Defaults  disposed  of.  total fsfT  STo 

Cured  or  withdrawn l.9bl.8l« 


$3,701,702    $3,540,165    $4,051,064 


Item 


Cumulative 
throuth     - 
June  30.  1975 


Hieal  year— 


1975 


1974 


1973 


3.695,898 

5.795 

6 

3 


3,526.442  4,035.625 

13,688  15,406 

29  24 

6  9 


118.6^3 
47,310 

110,461 
97.571 


103.433 
39,118 

101.526 
85,947 


92.204 

37.211 
93.240 
78,377 


Percent                               85.4  St  fc 

Claim?  vouctiered'to'  payment 334.552  '\^' 

Rate  per  l.OOC  loans  outstanding. o»o  -mr 

Average  number  ot  loan^  outstanding i,  »«,  <:» 

Direct  loans  „  ,  ,  „! 

Number  o(  loans  fully  disbursed 3ZZ,554  A003 

Number    of    loans    fully    disbursed 

(thousands).     $3,190,005  HS.VU 

Property  management.  17  060 

Number  acquired 36^.*^  ,060 

Number  sold 350,634  1,.001 

Number  redeemed.. -- ,n'»ac  m  MR 

Number  on  hand— end  of  period 10,83b  iu.b» 


fA  : 

84.1 

l"! 

579 

14.863 

419 

4  01 

3.717 

364 

3.  708.  529 

2 

608 

2,930 

Ui 

890 

$45,861 

17 

610 

17,221 

1: 

664 

16.182 

?68 

238 

U 

135 

11.457 

On  a  cumulative  basts,  more  tlian  60  per- 
cent of  all  loans  that  have  been  k'uaranteed 
bv  the  VA  were  made  to  World  War  II  vet- 
erans. 17  5  percent  Korean  conflict  veterans. 
and  20  percent  to  post -Korean  and  Vietnam 
era  veterans  These  figures  reflect,  of  course, 
the  larger  number  of  World  Wax  II  veterans 
and  -he  longer  period  of  Ume  World  War  H 
veterans  have  been  eligible  for  the  VA 
loans  Durtug  calendar  year  1975,  however,  of 
the  loans  euaranteed.  about  75  percent  went 
to  post-Korean  and  Vietnam  era  veterans 
and  servl-emen  with  less  than  11  percent 
going  to  World  War  11  veteraji.s  and  4  4  per- 
cent to  Korean  conflict  veterau.s 

The  following  table  depicts  -he  cumula- 
tive and  calendar  year  loaii-s  to  veterans  In 
the  various  periods  and  the  percentage  of 
the  total   loans  guaranteed: 

TABLE  3.- VETERANS  LOANS  IN  VARIOUS  PERIODS 


Caowtotive    cant 


1975 


Per- 
cent 


MnrMWaril                          S.  500, 000  60.1  33,000  11.0 

^;ln7o'n"ict:::::::::::  1.600:000  17.5  13.041  4.4 

Pust^Ko.ean  and  Vietnam  ^^  ^  ^^^^^  ^^  ^ 

se^il^e persons..:::::::::  m.^  2.3  28.224  9.4 


Considering  the  larpe  proportion  of  VA 
loaa=.  made  with  no  downpaj-ments.  the  over- 
all foreclosure  rate  of  3.6  percent  through 
calendar  year  197.',  compares  favorably  with 
credit  risk  experience  with  other  loans  Gen- 
erally If  a  default  cannot  be  cured  and  fore- 
closure ensues,  the  VA  usually  acquires  the 
propertv  by  securing  the  loan  !rom  the  mort- 
eage  holder  and  then  sells  It  Since  the  be- 
gmnlng  of  the  Veterans"  Administration  loan 
program.  374.508  properties  have  been  ac- 
quired and  363,305  have  been  disposed  of. 
leaving  an  Invent^^.ry  as  of  De-ember  31.  19(5, 
of  11.203  properties 

Ix>ans  established  by  the  sa.e  ..f  acquired 
properties  are  lau,wn  as  'vendee  accounts 
and  are  sold  to  private  Investors  subject  to 
repurchase  In  the  event  of  default  Cumu- 
iHilvelv.  through  December  31  -.975.  more 
than  Ml  billion  of  vendee  accounts  and 
M7q  million  of  direct  loans  have  been  sold 
The  Veterans'  Administration's  houslnp  as- 
slsunce  programs  also  Include  a  direct  loan 
program  which  assists  veterans  living  In  rural 
areas,  small  cities,  and  towns  where  VA  guar- 
anteed loans  are  not  available  eenerallv  from 
private  lenders.  The  reported  bill  would  make 
the  direct  loan  program  permanent  as  dis- 
cussed, infra. 

Veterans  of  1947  to  19S0 
Since  Its  creation  In  1P44,  the  VA  housing 
assistance  program  has  been  available  to  all 
eligible  veterans  who  served  during  World 
War  n  or  thereafter  w.th  one  exception: 
those  veterans  who  served  in  the  military 
exclusively  after  the  ofUcla;  termination  of 
World  War  n.  July  25,  1947.  and  pr^lor  to  the 
commencement  of  the  Korean  conflict.  June 
27,    1950.  The   period    Is   28   days   short   of   3 


years  and  Involves  only  a  few  of  the  nearly 
30  million  men  and  women  who  have  served 
their  country. 

The  previous  compelling  qualification  of 
service  during  a  period  of  war  or  conflict  was 
eliminated  by  Congress  with  establishment  of 
entitlement  for  all  veterans  who  honorably 
served  after  January  31.  1955  (Pub.  L.  89- 
358).  Thus.  S.  2529  as  reported,  would  ex- 
tend entitlement  under  the  veterans  hoiislng 
assistance  program  to  those  veterans  who 
served  only  during  this  1947  to  1950  period. 
The  Veterans'  Administration  estimates  this 
provision  will  extend  housing  assistance  en- 
titlement to  254.000  veterans  who  otherwise 
have  not  been  allowed  to  participate  In  the 
program. 

Vrtr-'-an''  AdministTdtion  loan  giiaranty 

pmrrram  nuidp  permanent 
With  the  official  termination  of  the  Viet- 
nam era  on  May  5.  1975.  by  Presidential  Proc- 
lamation, the  Committee  was  asked  by  the 
Administration  to  consider  whether  or  not 
the  veterans  housing  assistance  program 
should  be  continued  ard  made  permanent 
for  all  those  who  enter  military  service  after 
that  date 

After  careful  deliberation,  the  Committee 
has  concluded  that  the  loan  g-iaranty  pro- 
gram should  be  continued  and  matfe  perrria- 
nent. 

Over  the  past  30  years  the  VA  loan  p-uar- 
antv  program  has  in  fact  been  transformed 
from  a  short  term  readjustment  assistance 
program  Into  a  permanent  on-going  housing 
pr.Tm.m.  Tlirnugh  a  .--ene.s  of  aniendment.s 
enacted  by  Congress,  the  most  recent  being 
the  Veterans  Hoasin<j  Act  of  1974  fPub  L. 
93-569).  the  home  loan  protrrani  has  been 
converted  to  a  lifetime  housing  benefit  pro- 
gram for  generally  all  veterans  released  since 
September  16,   1940 

This  group  of  more  than  27  million  vet- 
erans n.jw  have  ihelr  entire  life  to  utUlze 
this  ho,^le  loan  benefit  and  car.  use  the  bene- 
fit as  many  times  as  they  wl.sh  if  the  prop- 
erty ha.s  been  disposed  of  and  the  loan  has 
been  paid  in  full  (or  another  eligible  veteran 
has  lussimied  it  i  Testimony  received  by  the 
Committee  strongly  urged  that  the  housing 
program  be  continued,  i  The  Ad.minlst.'-atlon 
bv  contnwit  had  no  recotn.mendtition  favor- 
able or  unfavorable.)  The  condition  of  the 
housing  Industry,  and  the  labor  market  are 
but  two  reasons  why  the  veterans  housing 
program  should  be  continued  The  increased 
cost  of  materials,  escalating  land  values, 
labor  costs,  environmental  conditions,  and 
slow  growth  policies  among  other  things. 
have  driven  the  price  of  exlstmg  homes  and 
new  homes  out  of  range  ot  many  people. 
Many  \eterans  have  been  nearly  priced  out 
of  the  market  and  without  the  VA  hnme 
loan  program  their  pro.spects  for  purchasing 
a  home  would  be  further  diminished. 
lmprovemen'9  in  moh:le  home  loan 
guaranty  program 
S.  2529  would  Increase  the  maximum  Vet- 
erans' Administration  mobile  home  loan 
guaranty  from  30  percent  to  50  percent.  This 


amendment,  co'ipled  with  numerous  changes 
made  bv  Public  Law  93-569,  should  further 
improve  and  strengthen  the  VA  mobile  home 
loan  program  The  Veterans  Housing  Act  of 
1974  (Pub.  L  93-569)  significantly  changed 
the  Veterans'  Administration  mobile  home 
loan  program.  Among  other  things,  the  act 
increased  the  maximum  loan  guarantee  for 
single-wide  mob:le  home  loans  :rom  $10,000 
to  $12,500  and  iiicrea^ed  the  maximum  loan 
for  doMble-wide  riiobtle  home  units  from 
$15,000  to  $20,000  with  a  maximum,  guaran- 
tee of  $27,500  for  a  con.blnatlon  of  a  double- 
wide  mobile  home  and  an  undeveloped  lot. 
.Mso  the  loan  maturity  for  a  double-'wlde 
home  was  extended  from  15  to  20  yeaj^ 

In  addition  the  act  authorized  the  guar- 
antee of  used  mobile  home  units  which  meet 
Veterans'  Administration  m.lnlmum  require- 
ments for  construction,  design,  and  general 
acceptability.  Public  Law  93-569  also  amend- 
ed the  Federal  Credit  Union  Act  to  increase 
the  maximram  maturity  of  loans  applicable  to 
mobile  homes  from  10  years  to  the  maximum 
maturities  which  are  specified  in  section 
1819.  title  38.  United  States  Code  and  section 
2ib)  of  the  National  Housing  Act.  This 
amendment  was  intended  to  allow  greater 
participation  by  Federal  credit  unions  in  the 
Veterans'  Administration  guaranteed  mobile 
home  loan  market  In  addition,  the  act  also 
provided  the  VA  authority  to  guarantee  a 
loan  lor  the  acquisition  of  a  lot  when  the  vet- 
eran is  making  necessary  site  preparations  for 
the  p'.acement  of  a  mobile  home  unit  which 
the  veteran  already  owns  By  removing  the 
termination  date  m  the  law  which  prohibited 
guaranty  of  mobile  home  loans  after  July  1. 
1975,  the  act  made  the  mobile  home  loan 
guaranty  program  permanent 

Finally,  the  1974  Veterans  Ho'oslng  .Act 
granted  additional  entitlement  to  any  eligi- 
ble veteran  who  satLsfactorily  discharges  his 
VA  obligation  on  prcious  loans  Thus,  mil- 
lions of  veterans  who  served  in  Wor'.d  War  n 
or  thereaiter  have  renewed  VA  'oan  guaranty 
eligibilitv  which,  among  other  things,  can  be 
utilized  to  purchase  mobile  homes  in  retire- 
ment communities 

.'\dditlonaI  amendm.ents  In  the  Veterans 
Housing  Amendments  Act  of  1976  discussed 
previously,  would  add  to  the  pool  of  those 
eligible  for  VA  mobile  home  loans  !r.  the 
following  wavs:  Fnrst  by  authorizing  pro- 
gram eligibility  for  those  who  enter  the  serv- 
ice in  the  future  and  second  by  ext.endlng 
eligibility  to  some  254,000  veterans  who 
served  after  World  War  II  and  prior  to  the 
Korean  conflict. 

In  first  authorizing  mobile  home  loans  In 
the  Veterans  Housing  Act  of  1970  Congress 
recognized  that  many  young  veterans  did 
not  have  the  resources  to  pay  the  rapidly 
escalating  prices  of  cmventionallv -built 
homes.  As  a  result,  the  1970  act  authorized 
the  VA  to  guarantee  loans  on  mobile  hemes 
In  order  to  "make  available  lower  cost  hous- 
ing to  lower  income  veterans  especially 
those  who  have  been  recently  dis- 
charged -  .  ."• 

For  example,  mobile  homes  constitute  80 
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percent  of  all  homes  purchased  under  $20,000. 
The  average  price  of  mobile  homes  per  square 
foot  la  slgnlflcantly  lower  than  for  conven- 
tional housing.  .M though  only  17.563  mobile 
home  loans  In  the  amount  of  $156.8  million 
have  been  guaranteed  to  date.  It  appears  that 
those  loans  being  made  are  going  to  those 
for  whom  they  were  Intended.  The  veterans 
obtaining  mobile  home  loans  In  fiscal  year 
1975  had  a  monthly  Income  of  $600  compared 
to  $884  averat^e  monthly  Income  for  veterans 
receiving  VA  loans  for  conventlonally-bullt 
homes.  TTie  following  table  gives  additional 
Information  as  to  financial  characteristics  of 
those  purchasing  mobile  homes: 

TABLE  <.-FINANCIAL  CHARACTERISTICS  OF  HOME  LOANS 


Characteristicj 

Mobila 

home 
loans 

Home 

loans 

Average  maturity  (months) 

Average  purchase  price 

141 

S9.696 

J9,455 

J609 

tl99 
$695 

32.7 

353 
«8.«5« 
$27,951 

Average  monthly  income 

Average  monthly  housing  ex- 
pense  

»84 
J328 

Average  assets 

$3,156 

Housing  etpense  as  a  percent  of 
monthly  income 

37.1 

During  fiscal  year  1978,  a  period  of  eco- 
nomic uncertainty,  2,200  applications  for  mo- 
bile home  loans  were  received  of  which  2.028 
loans  amounting  to  $19.3  million,  were  guar- 
anteed as  reOected   in   the  following  table: 

TABLE  5.-C0MPARIS0N  OF  IMOBILE  HOME  LOANS 


Percent 

1975 

1974 

change 

Loans  closed  (number): 

Guaranteet)  or  insured. 

2,028 

5,062 

-60.0 

Direct 

0 
2.026 

0 
5,062 

New 

-60.0 

Used 

2 

0 

-f  200.0 

Loans  closed  (amount): 

Guaranteed  or  insured. 

[19,264,000  i;45.725.0O0 

-58. 0 

Direct     

0                    0 
(19,118,901  (45.725.000 

New 

-59.0 

Used 

$19,000 

0 

Loans  closed  (average): 

Guaranteed  of  Insured 

$9,499 

$9,032 

+5.0 

Direct     .   .            

n 
$9,499 

0 
$9,032 

New 

+5.0 

Used 

$9,500 

0 

Loans  closed  (citssification) 

Mobile     home     only 

(rented  space) 

1.723 

4,261 

-60.0 

Mobile     home     only 

(veteran      owned 

lot)           191 

416 

-55.0 

Mobile     home     witt) 

(site  prep.) 

3 

13 

-77.0 

Mobile     home     with 

(developed  site) 

Mobile     home     (un- 

91 

279 

-68.0 

developed  lot  with 

site  prep.) 

20 

93 

-79.0 

Loans      closed      (cl«i*- 

amountv 
Mobile     home     only 

(rented  space) 

$16, 135,  895  $37, 739, 677 

58.0 

Mobile     home     only 

(veteran  owned  lot) 

$1,807,242 

$3,625,440 

51.0 

Mobile     home     with 

(site  prep.) .. 

$37,596 

$134,173 

73.0 

Mobile     home     with 

(developed  site) 

Mobile     nome     (un- 

$997,997 

$2,889,603 

-66.0 

developed  lot  with 

site  prep.) 

$231,  240 

$989, 985 

-77.8 

Single-wide  mobile  homes 

2.026 

5,062 

-60.0 

Double-wide  moLile  homes. 

2 

0 

+200.0 

Loans  outstanding 

15,  727 

14,708 

+6.9 

Loans  in  delault 

2.096 

1,474 

+  42.0 

Defaults  a.'s  percentage  of 

outstanding  loans 

13.3 

10.0 

+33.0 

Properties  on  hand 

0 

0 

Maiimum     interest     rale 

(percent) 

12 

12 

In  addition  to  the  many  Improvements  in 
the  V.\  mobile  home  loan  program  enacted 
Into  law  In  1974.  as  discussed  prevlou.sly. 
Congress  considered  but  did  not  enact  a  pro- 
posal to  Increase  the  maximum  VA  mobile 
home  guaranty  from  30  to  50  percent.  This 
proposal  was  not  approved  principally  be- 
cause of  the  strong  opposition  registered  by 
the   Veterans'   Administration   and   the   ab- 


sence of  sufficient  8upp>ortlng  evidence  to 
Justify  the  amendment.  Given  the  strong  op- 
position by  the  VA  and  the  attendant  un- 
certainties, the  Committee  In  Its  report.  In- 
dicated that  It  believed  It  prudent  to  "aw&lt 
further  experience"  of  the  VA  mobile  home 
loan  program  In  general  and  of  the  1974 
mobile  home  loan  amendments  In  partic- 
ular. 

The  Committee,  after  examining  the  ex- 
perience to  date  under  the  revl-^ed  WK  mobile 
home  program,  and  after  reviewing  new  per- 
tinent material,  which  has  been  submitted 
to  It.  has  concluded  that  any  benefit  of  the 
doubt  should  be  resolved  In  favor  of  In- 
creasing the  basic  loan  guareinty.  In  this 
connection  a  brief  review  of  the  factors  In- 
volved In  the  Committee's  decision  Is  ap- 
propriate. 

As  originally  enacted  as  part  of  the  Vet- 
erans Housing  Act  of  1970  the  guaranty  b\- 
the  VA  was  limited  to  30  percent  of  the  loan, 
which  was  consistent,  according  to  the  Vet- 
erans' AdmlnLstratlon.  with  prevailing  prac- 
tice, among  private  lender.s  That  Is.  a  30 
percent  guaranty  by  the  VA  was  In  plare  of 
a  30  percent  downpayment  the  amount  gen- 
erally required  for  conventional  mobile  home 
loans.  In  1974.  proponents  of  Increasing  the 
guaranty  argued  that  lenders  were  rehictant 
to  finance  VA  mobile  home  Ioan<i  if  the 
guaranty  was  only  30  percent.  They  also 
suggested  that  If  the  guaranty  were  In- 
creased to  50  percent  It  would  assure  that 
either,  or  Ixath  the  Government  National 
Mortgape  Association  and  the  Federal  Na- 
tional Mortgage  Association  would  Include 
VA  mobile  home  loans  In  the  secondary  mar- 
ket program.  Unfortunately,  little  evidence 
was  advanced  to  tlie  Committee  to  substan- 
tiate cither  proposition. 

At  the  same  time,  the  Veterans'  Admin- 
istration argued  strenuotisly  that  increasing 
the  guaranty  would  have  the  "efTect  of  over- 
protecting  lenders  so  that  .some  may  icwse 
Incentive  to  exercise  the  exp>ect<>d  degree  of 
care."  Such  lack  of  care,  the  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration argued,  would  cause  Ill-advised 
loans  to  be  made  which  would  eventually 
Increase  the  number  and  sli-e  of  claims  the 
VA  would  be  required  to  pay.  Perhapis  the 
most  compelling  argument  however,  was  the 
suggestion  that  previous  low  participation  In 
the  mobile  home  loan  program  would  t)e 
cured  by  the  amendments  already  contained 
In  the  1974  legislation  then  under  consid- 
eration. 

That  expectation  ha"?  not  been  realized. 
For  example,  last  July,  which  Is  normally  the 
busiest  month  of  the  year  for  the  VA  pro- 
gram, only  100  mobile  home  loans  were  guar- 
anteed. The  numt>er  of  mobile  homes  guar- 
anteed during  1975  was  62  percent  lower  than 
1974.  Undoubtedly,  pcxjr  economic  conditions 
contributed  In  substantial  part  to  this  low 
level.  Yet,  even  taking  these  conditions  Into 
account.  It  is  obvious  that  the  many  amend- 
ments contained  in  the  1974  act  did  not  pro- 
duce the  increased  program  partl>  (potion  by 
financial  Institutions  antlclpa'ed  by  both 
Congress  and  the  Administration.  Thus,  the 
question  of  whether  lenders  are  rofralnlnp 
from  participating  In  th"  pro'^ram  becau.se 
of  the  30  percent  guaranty  remains  Repre- 
sentatives of  the  Manufacturers  Housing  In- 
stitute appearing  before  the  Subcommittee 
on  Housing  and  Insurance  testified  thr.t  they 
believed  the  reluctance  of  finnnrl.al  institu- 
tions to  participate  In  the  VA  loan  program 
was  "p.sychologlcal  In  nattire"  Further,  they 
said  that  there  was  no  evidence  that  an  in- 
creased guaranty  would  result  In  Increased 
losses.  They  testified  that; 

"Based  on  our  numerous  convet^atlons 
with  members  of  the  financing  community, 
there  Is  a  definite  and  Intangible  psychologi- 
cal deterrent  with  the  30  percent  figure. 
Many  members  simply  cannot  believe  the 
adequacy  of  that  flgiire  and  have  stated 
bluntly  that  they  do  not  wish  to  participate 
until  It  Is  50  percent. 


"This  attitude  was  very  apparent  at  the 
World  Congress  on  MobUe  Home  Financing, 
which  MHT  ."sponsored  In  Chicago  la.*!  year 
An  example  of  their  reasoning  Is  in  the  fol- 
lowing hjrpothetical  situation:  Installment 
loan  officers  In  a  small  town  bank  which  has 
not  previously  utilized  the  VA  mobile  home 
program  Investigates  It  thoroughly  and  de- 
cides that  he  wishes  to  have  the  bank's  par- 
ticipation. He  has  observed  some  other  lend- 
ing Institution's  f'uccesses  with  their  mobile 
home  profrram  and  submits  his  proposal  to 
the  bank's  t>oard  of  directors  that  they  like- 
wise participate  The  board  of  directors,  com- 
posed of  a  local  doctor,  lawyer,  and  real  es- 
tate official,  corLslder  the  proposal,  but  being 
accustomed  to  an  FHA  Insured  rate  of  90 
percent,  the  GI  Insured  rate  of  60  percent 
for  conventional  homes,  decided  that  the  30 
percent  feature  Is  completely  Inadequate 
They  either  refuse  to  get  Into  the  program 
or  else  do  so  by  supplementing  it  with  100 
percent  Insurance  coverage.  This  coverage, 
which  they  must  purchase  from  a  private  in- 
surance agency.  Is,  of  course,  expensive  and 
the  cost  Is  pa.sped  along  to  the  ultimate  pur- 
chaser of  a  mobile  home." 

In  this  connection,  the  Committee  notes 
that  In  contrast  to  1974,  the  Committee  has 
received  considerable  evldenr-e  directly  from 
financial  Institutions  that  the  Increased 
guaranty  of  30  to  50  percent  is  Important 
and  that  if  adopted  would  lncrea.se  overall 
participation  In  the  VA  mobile  home  loan 
program. 

Finally,  the  Committee  Is  aware  of  a  study 
currently  being  conducted  by  the  Federal  Na- 
tional Mortgage  Association  concerning  the 
VA  home  loan  program.  Although  no  formal 
commitments  have  been  made,  the  Osmmlt- 
tee  understands  that  there  Is  a  much  greater 
likelihood  today  than  In  1974  of  secondary 
mortgage  market  participation  In  the  VA 
mobile  home  loan  program  If  the  guaranty- 
Is  Increased  to  50  percent. 

The  Committee  strongly  urges  a  prompt 
favorable  decision  In  this  matter. 

Thus,  given  the  paucity  of  mobile  home 
loans  being  guaranteed  by  the  Veterans' 
Administration,  and  the  large  number  of 
Vietnam  era  and  other  veterans  who  are  in 
need  of  lower  cost  hovislng,  particularly  given 
today's  economic  conditions,  the  Committee 
believes  It  appropriate  to  give  the  full  bene- 
fit of  anv  doubt  to  those  who  argue  that  the 
Increased  VA  guaranty  will  result  in  greater 
participation   by   lenders   In   the  program 

The  Committee  expects,  of  course,  that  the 
Veterans'  Administration  will  closely  moni- 
tor the  operation  of  this  amendment  to  as- 
certain whether  or  not  lenders  are  applying 
the  "expected  degree  of  care"  both  with  re- 
spect to  Initial  credit  underwriting  and  to 
the  servicing  of  defaulted  loans.  Should  there 
be  tangible  evidence  that  particular  lenders 
are  not  exercising  requisite  care,  the  Com- 
mittee believes  that  the  Veterans'  Adminis- 
tration currently  poosessee  adequate  statu- 
tory authority  to  re<2pnd  to  problems  caused 
by  Individual  lenders.  Should  clearly  mani- 
fested Industry-wide  problems  develop,  the 
CJommlttee  expects  the  Veterans'  Administra- 
tion to  Inform  the  Committee  promptly  a? 
well  as  take  appropriate  administrative  steps 
to  protect  the  Interest  of  the  Government 
These  meas\ires  could  Include  reconsideration 
of  the  maximum  loan  amounts  that  VA 
would  guarantee  or  the  maximum  allowable 
Inteiest  rate  It  would  permit. 

Finally,  when  the  committee  originally 
considered  the  Veterans  Housing  Act  of  1974, 
It  urged  the  VA  to  give  serious  consideration 
to  exercising  existing  direct  loan  authority 
for  mobile  homes.  In  Its  report  accompany- 
ing the  act  the  Committee  said  that  It: 

•'.  .  .  wishes  to  stress  that  In  terms  of 
malting  mor-?  funds  available,  the  Veterans' 
Administration  direct  loan  program,  which 
has  not  been  used  to  date,  could  be  utilized 
for  making  loar.s  on  mobile  homes.  The  Com- 
mittee strongly  urges  the  VA  to  examine  the 
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feasibility  of  making  direct  loans  available 
in  rural  areas  for  veterans  desirlnij  Ui  pur- 
chase mobile  homes  under  this  program." 

Since  that  time,  no  positive  action  by  the 
Veterans'  Administration  has  been  taken. 
In  light  of  the  low  numt>er  of  mobile  home 
loans  guaranteed  by  the  Veterans'  Admin- 
istration In  1975  and  the  continued  depressed 
state  of  the  economy,  the  Committee  believes 
the  Veterans'  Administration  could  have  ap- 
propriately made  funds  available  which 
would  have  provided  more  velerarxs  with 
this  lower  cost  housing. 

The  Committee  Is  particularly  concerned 
with  the  plight  of  many  of  the  13,000  eligi- 
ble veterans  who  are  members  of  the  Navajo 
Nation  and  who  are  in  desperate  need  of 
adequate  housing.  Direct  loans  for  mobile 
homes  for  these  Navajo  veterans  and  their 
families  are  particularly  needed  and  appro- 
priate 

Thus,  the  Committee  strongly  recommends 
that  the  VA  utilize  the  program  to  provide 
direct  loans  to  these  veterans  and  to  others 
who  are  having  difficulties  in  obtaining  ade- 
quate housing.  Without  this  assUtance,  vet- 
erans who  live  in  credit-short  areas  are  un- 
able to  purchase  suitable  housing. 
Veteraris'    AdministraUon    dvert    loan    pro- 
gram 
S    2529,   as  reported,   would   also   impruve 
and  make  permanent  the  Veterans'  Admin- 
istration direct  loan  program.  First   author- 
ized  under   the   Housing   Act  of    1950    (Pub. 
L  84-475).  the  direct  hume  loan  program  Is 
intended   to   extend    credit    to    veterans    for 
the   purchase    of    construction,    repair,    and 
alteration  of  homes  and  farmhouses  in  rural 
areas,  and  small  cities  and  towns  where  pri- 
vate credit  is   not   generally   available.    The 
Veterans'    Administration    is    authorized    to 
designate  such  rural  areas,  and  small  cities 
and  towns  as  "housing  credit  shortape  areas". 
If  It  finds  that  private  credit  is  not  generally 
available  for  the  making  of  guaranteed  loans 
Under  the  VA  direct  loan  program,  veterans 
applv  directly  to  the  VA  for  loans  The  terms 
are  the  same  as  those  In  effect  for  puiiran- 
teed   loans.   The   direct   loan   program    Is   fi- 
nanced through  a  revolving  fund.  That  fund 
Is   reimbursed    bv    principal    repayments    on 
direct  loans  held  by  the  Administrator   and 
proceeds  of   any   direct   loans  -sold   by   him 
The   reported    bill    would    make    permanent 
the  direct  loan  revolving  fund  which  other- 
wise Is  scheduled  to  terminate  on  June  30. 
1976.  Termination  of  the  fund  would  effec- 
tively end   the  direct   loan   program  for   all 
eligible  veterans. 

Section  1811  of  title  38  provides  for  direct 
governmental  loans  to  veterans  who  live  li. 
credit-short  areas.  The.se  areas  are  defined 
in  the  statute  as  lural  areas,  pmall  cities, 
and  towns.  VA  regulRtlorus  further  define 
credit-short  areas  by  auiomatlcally  excluding 
communities  over  30.000 

Approximate!  V  80  percent  of  the  geo- 
graphic area  of  the  country  qualifies— about 
2.400  of  3,000  counties,  cities  and  political 
subdivisions— although  It  Includes  only 
al>out  19.5  percent  of  the  veteran  population 
It  has  been  estimated  that  there  are  ap- 
proximately 5.4  mUllon  veterans  who  by  vir- 
tue of  their  location  and  present  stat-is 
would  qualify  for  the  direct  loan  program. 
However,  only  322.554  direct  loans  In  the 
amount  of  $3  2  billion  have  been  approved 
during  the  life  of  the  program  bv  the  V.^. 
The  direct  loan  program  has  diminished  since 
an  apparent  administration  decision  in  1971 
to  "phase  out"  the  program.  In  fiscal  year 
1970  some  8.500  veterans  were  aided  by  the 
direct  loan  program  with  a  loan  value  over 
»144  minion  By  contrast.  In  1975  only  2.665 
direct  loans  In  the  amounts  of  $49.6  million 
were  made.  The  direct  loan  revolving  fund 
currently  has  In  the  drawing  account  from 
the  U.S.  Treasury  $1,035  billion  of  which 
•855  4  million  Is  available  for  direct  loans. 


Congresslanal  intent  wl.h  respect  to  the 
direct  loan  program  has  often  been  frus- 
trated by  unnecessary  red  tape  causing  long 
delays  which  dLscourage  direct  loan  applica- 
tions A  sltrnlficant  factor  affectlr.g  the  num- 
ber of  direct  loan  applications  has  been  the 
administrative  requirement  that  prior  to  the 
approval  of  a  direct  loan,  the  application 
must  be  refe.Ted.  in  a  time  consumlr.p  pro- 
cess, from  3  to  6  private  lending  Institu- 
tions In  the  area  where  the  property  is  lo- 
cated. Given  poor  economic  conditions  and 
•i-.e  difficulty  many  veterans  have  in  securing 
adequate  housing,  the  Committee  beUeves 
that  there  should  be  greater  flexibility  in 
the  program  and  that  gre.^^er  use  should  be 
made  of  the  direct  loan  fund  The  Commit- 
tee thus  reaffirms  Its  commitment  to  the 
direct  loan  program  by  deleting  the  sched- 
uled termination  date  of  the  direct  loan 
revolving  fund  which  assures  its  continua- 
tion as  a  permanent  program 

S.  2529  would  also  lncrea.se  the  maximum 
direct  loan  amount  to  $30,000  In  addition 
to  authorizing  the  .Administrator  to  increase 
the  maximum  dlrert  loa:.  amount  up  to  $35,- 
000  m  areas  where  he  finds  cost  levels  so  re- 
quire. At  present  section  1811  sets  the  maxi- 
mum direct  loan  amount  at  $21,000  with 
discretionary  authority  to  Inc^ase  that 
fttture  up  to  S2S.000. 

On  Octot>er  9,  1973.  the  .Administrator  (pur- 
suant to  authoritv  granted  him.  in  .section 
1811(d)  (2i(A)  of  title  38.  US  C  )  declared 
that  all  area.?  designated  as  credit  shortage 
areas  under  the  direct  loan  program  quali- 
fied for  the  higher  maximum  loan  which  is 
evidence  to  the  Committee  of  the  need  for 
the  amendments  in  the  reported  bill. 

The  direct  loan  program  as  originally  es- 
tablished contained  a  formula  designed  to 
provide  that  guarantee  and  surety  programs 
should  he  GO  percent  of  the  direct  loan  pr---- 
gram.  However.  Public  Law  93-569  increased 
the  guaranteed  and  Insured  progr.ims  from 
the  base  of  $12,500  to  $17,500  without  In- 
crea.slng  the  d'rect  loan  program  The  ori- 
ginal base  for  guaranteed  loans  was  $12,500 
approxim.itely  60  percent  of  the  direct  loan 
amotmt  of  $21,000.  By  increasing  the  direct 
loan  amount  to  $30,000  with  a  maximum  of 
$35,000  for  those  areas  with  extenuating  cir- 
cumstances. S.  2529  restores  the  programs  to 
their  original  parity. 

.\  representative  sampling  of  the  2,665  di- 
rect loans  approved  during  fiscal  year  1975 
indicates  that  the  average  loan  approved  by 
the  Veterans'  Administration  was  $18,650. 
The  following  table,  showing  States,  number 
o;  loans  approved,  and  the  average  amount 
of  the  loans,  is  representative  of  the  direct 
loan  program  for  fiscal  year  1975: 


TABLE  6.- DIRECT  LOANS,  FISCAL  YEAR  1975 


Loans 


Average 

amount 


State: 

Arkansas.. 

Idaho 

Kentucky.. 

Mame 

Minnesota. 
Montana... 
Oklahoma. 
Virginia.  . 
Wisconsin. 
Wyoming.. 


471 
433 
142 
104 
247 
193 
114 
43 
102 
178 


$17,256 
19.  464 
20,686 
18,735 
17,974 
18.012 
17.333 
20,629 
19,244 
19,474 


No  loans  were  approved  during  all  of  fts- 
cai  vear  1975  for  the  State  of  Alaska,  which 
the  Committee  believes  is  the  reyjlt  of  the 
high  cost  of  housing  there  and  the  S25  0<X) 
limitation  under  the  current  program. 

Applications  received  by  VA  for  direct 
loans  over  the  maximum  $25,000  have  In- 
creased during  four  recent  quarters.  P.^r  the 
quarter  ending  September  30,  1974,  12.6  per- 
cent of  the  applications  were  for  an  amcunt 
In  excess  of  $25,000.  For  the  quarter  ending 


December  31,  1974.  13.9  percent;  for  the 
quarter  ending  March  30.  1975.  19.8  per-ent; 
and  for  the  quarter  ending  June  30.  1975. 
22.4  percent.  This  Is  a  clear  Indication  that 
nearly  one-quarter  of  the  veterans  living  in 
credit  shortage  areas  are  unable  to  purchase 
suitable  housing  for  themselves  and  their 
families  under  the  current  maximum  restric- 
tion. 

A  furtlier  indication  of  the  trend  in  hous- 
ing conditions  is  an  examination  of  the  aver- 
age loan  application  for  guaranteed  loans. 
Of  all  the  loans  approved  during  fiscal  year 
1975  the  following  percentage  of  those  loans 
were  for  the  amount  indicated:  20  percent 
were  for  loans  under  $19,975:  20  percent  were 
tor  loans  between  $19,976  and  $25,219:  20 
percent  were  lor  loans  between  $25,220  and 
$29,445;  20  percent  were  for  loans  between 
$29,446  and  $34,955;  and  20  percent  were  for 
loans  greater  than  $;i4.966  With  the  Increas- 
ing average  for  guaranteed  loans  nearly  40 
percent  would  be  over  the  $30,000  ceiling 
that  S.  2529  establishes  and  60  percent  of  the 
applications  would  be  greater  than  the  cur- 
rent maximum  $25,000  for  direct  loans 

Though  the  number  of  direct  loans  which 
are  proiected  to  be  made  in  fiscal  year  1977 
win  increase  by  36  percent  i  if  the  max.mum 
is  increased  from  the  present  $25,000 ) ,  it  Is 
important  to  remember  that  only  2,665  di- 
rect loans  were  approved  during  fiscal  year 
1975;  down  from  8,500  loans  approved  in  fis- 
cal vear  1971.  Apart  from  the  Administra- 
tion's reluctance  to  use  the  direct  loan  pro- 
gram during  the  first  half  of  this  decade,  the 
housing  market,  Itself,  may  all  but  eliminate 
the  program  during  the  last  half  of  the  dec- 
ade without  the  increase  m  ceUlngs  under 
the  direct  loan  program  It  should  also  be 
noted  that  many  veterans  do  not  apply 
under  the  direct  loan  program  because  they 
are  deterred  by  the  current  maximum  loan 
amount  In  light  of  the  cu.-rent  average 
guaranteed  loan,  it  may  be  reasonably  In- 
ferred that  the  number  who  do  not  apply  for 
direct  loans  because  of  the  celling  may 
greatlv  exceed  those  who  do  apply.  Finally, 
It  should  be  observed  that  the  current  bal- 
ance In  the  direct  loan  revolving  fund  of 
$855  mUllon  wlU  be  more  than  able  to  ac- 
commodate Increased  applications  for 
greatier  amounts. 

State  usury  luw  arid  Government  insured 
home  mortgages 
Section  8  of  S.  2629,  as  reported,  would 
preempt  a  state  constitutional  usury  provi- 
sion which  limits  the  Interest  rates  charge- 
able on  FH.\  VA  mortgages  by  a  certain  type 
of  lender  while  not  Imposing  rate  limits  on 
mortgages  made  by  other  lenders.  At  present, 
this  section  would  apply  only  to  California. 
The  California  Ustiry  Law  originated  with 
the  "initiative  usury  law"  enacted  In  1918 
which  set  the  usury  ceUlnp  at  12  percent.  In 
1934  an  amendment  was  adopted  to  the  Cali- 
fornia Constitution  (Article  XX.  Sec.  22) 
which  reduced  the  usury  celling  to  10  per- 
cent This  amendment,  however  specifically 
exempts  virtually  all  comniercla!  lenders  (for 
example,  banks  and  savings  and  loan  associ- 
ations) from  its  provisions,  although  the  leg- 
islature is  empowered  to  regulate  the  ex- 
empted lenders,  including  the  interest  rates 
thev  may  charge. 

Historically,  the  development  of  the  mort- 
gage banking  industry  as  the  primary  orig- 
inators of  FHA-insured  and  VA-puaranteed 
home  mortgages  in  the  United  States  dlQ 
not  occur  until  after  World  War  II.  As  such, 
this  form  of  mortgage  banking  activity  was 
not  in  existence  when  the  1934  California 
constitutional  amendment  was  adopted.  Con- 
sequently, the  mortgage  bankmg  mdustry 
has  been  interpreted  as  subject  to  the  10- 
percent  usury  celling  under  the  California 
constitution.  As  a  result,  FHA  VA  mortgage 
activity  is  severelv  restricted  in  California 
when  the  overall  yield  on  FHA  VA  mortgages 
begins  to  approach  the  10-percent  celling— 
denvmg  to  the  intended  beneficiaries  of  these 
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two  Federal  programs  access  to  low-Interest 
rate  mortgage  funds.  During  the  credit 
crunchers  of  1969  and  1973.  FHA/VA  mort- 
gage  activity  was  drastically  reduced. 

Ihls  Is  because  during  periods  of  high  In- 
terest rates  in  California,  mortgage  banking 
companies.  In  order  to  continue  to  do  busi- 
ness must  aalc  exempted  savings  and  loan  in- 
stitutions to  close  their  PIIA/VA  mortgages. 
In  such  case.s.  the  savings  and  loan  Institu- 
tion either  charges  a  fee  for  th»  service  which 
Increases  the  cost  of  the  mortgage  to  the 
tiorrower,  or  refuses  to  perform  the  service  at 
nil  In  addition,  most  savings  and  loan  Insti- 
tutions generally  do  not  originate  subsi- 
dized mortgages  or  perform  the  closing  serv- 
ices (except  for  mortgage  companies  they 
own).  Also,  for  the  last  4  years,  Interest  rates 
on  Interim  construction  financing  In  Cali- 
fornia have  been  over  the  10-percent  cell- 
ing, thereby  precluding  mortgage  bankers 
from  this  very  important  activity.  With 
mortgage  bankers  originating  80  percent  of 
PHA  VA  mortgages,  total  FHA  VA  mortgage 
activity  Is  reduced  by  70  percent  when  the 
FHA  VA  interest  rate  reaches  9  5  percent  In 
California. 

In  this  connection,  representatives  of  the 
Veterans'  Administration  testified  before  the 
Veterans"  AfTalrs  Subcommittee  on  Housing 
and  Insurance  that: 

•The  State  of  California,  unlike  most 
States,  has  a  10-percent  maximum  which 
only  applies  to  the  mortgage  banking  indus- 
try and  not  to  other  n^ijor  mortgage  lenders 
The  high  Interest  rates  In  the  open  market 
In  the  past  seversil  years  have  prompted  a 
ntimber  of  States  to  reexamine  their  usury 
laws.  The  fact  that  California's  10-percent 
usury  celling  Is  still  In  efTect  continues  to 
have  the  potential  of  forcing  mortgage  bank- 
ers to  cease  their  lender  operations  In  Cali- 
fornia, when  the  going  rate  exceeds  the  10- 
percent  maximum.  By  fi-Teaslng  the  availa- 
bility of  mortgage  funds  and  the  level  of 
competition,  a  usury  celling  siich  as  the  one 
In  e?Tect  In  California  has  the  potential  to  do 
more  harm  than  good  during  p>erlods  when 
the  market  Interest  rate  exceeds  10  percent." 

The  VA  further  teatlfled  that: 

"While  we  have  no  specific  data  with  re- 
spect to  the  Impact  that  the  California  usury 
provision  heis  no  construction  loans  affect- 
ing VA-guaranteed  loan  activity,  it  would 
appear  that  removal  of  the  usury  celling  to 
permit  mortgage  bankers  to  participate  In 
the  construction  loan  market  could  only  be 
beneficial." 

The  California  constitution  and  the  Initia- 
tive usury  law  can  be  amended  only  by  a 
statewide  vote.  Mea-siires  can  be  put  on  the 
ballot  for  consideration  only  by  a  two-thirds 
vote  of  the  Legislature  or  by  referendum 
after  500,000  registered  voters  have  so  peti- 
tioned. Securing  a  constitutional  amendment 
has  proven  a  difficult  and  costly  process.  The 
California  I-eglalature  on  April  16.  1975. 
unanimously  passed  Senate  Joint  Resolution 
No  12  petitioning  the  United  States  Con- 
gress to  provide  relief  from  the  State  usury 
limitation  as  applied  to  FHA  VA  mortgages. 
That  Resolution  is  as  follows; 

"Whereas,  at  various  times  th©  10-percent 
usury  limitation  In  the  State  of  California 
has  and  may  again  severely  limit  access  to 
national  and  International  secondary  money 
markets  by  originators  and  sellers  of  home 
loans:  and 

"Whereas,  the  constitutional  usury  limita- 
tion In  California  precludes  that  segment  of 
the  California  lending  industry  most  Inter- 
ested and  able  to  originate  home  loans  for 
secondary  markets  from  providing  this  serv- 
ice In  times  of  high  Interest  rates;  and 

"Whereas,  the  cyclical  nature  of  the  home- 
bulldlng  Industry,  which  Is  so  Important  to 
the  California  eronomy.  is  often  adversely 
affected  by  lack  of  avnllable  financing 
through  FHA'VA,  Federal  National  Mort- 
gage .A'i.s<->clatlon.  Government  National 
Mortgage  .\ssoolatlon,  and  the  Federal  Home 


Loan  Bank  at  preciseiy  the  time  when  Jobs 
are  njost  needed,  now.  therefore,  l>e  It 

"Resolved  by  th<-  Senate  and  Assembly  of 
the  State  of  California,  jointly.  That  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  is  reque-sted 
to  enact  legislation,  which  wUl  exempt  from 
the  usury  limitation  In  the  State  of  C^l- 
fornla  all  mortgages,  or  deeds  of  trust  which 
are  Insured  or  guaranteed  by  the  federal  gov- 
ernment, or  a  mortgage  intended  for  delivery 
to  the  Federal  National  Mortgage  Association, 
the  Government  National  Mortgage  Associa- 
tion, the  Federal  Home  Loan  Bank  or  any 
other  State  or  Federal  Instrumentality,  and 
be  It  further 

•'Resolved,  That  the  Secretary  of  the  Sen- 
ate transmit  a  copy  of  this  resolution  to  the 
President  and  Vice  Prealdent  of  the  United 
States,  to  the  SpecJier  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, and  to  each  Senator  and  Repre- 
sentative from  California  in  the  Congress  of 
the  United  SUtes." 

Section  8(a)  of  3.  2529.  as  reported,  has 
the  effect  of  exempting  FHA-lnsured,  VA- 
guarantoed  and  insured  mortgages,  and  in- 
terim construction  financing  with  perma- 
nent mortgages  from  the  10-percent  Cali- 
fornia constitutional  usury  limitation,  and 
from  the  12-percent  Initiative  usury  law 
celling  as  applied  to  certain  classes  of 
lenders.  The  latter  exemption  Is  a  necessary 
precaution  because  It  Is  not  clear  whether 
the  constitutional  amendment  to  the  Initia- 
tive usury  law  repealed  the  law  In  whole  ur 
only  In  part. 

To  reflect  the  Congressional  policy  of  per- 
mitting a  State  the  primary  opportunity  to 
determine  Its  usury  statutes,  subsection  (b) 
of  section  8  of  the  reported  bill  would  allow 
the  State  to  override  the  exemption  by  tak- 
ing the  appropriate  action  at  the  State  level 
to  reassert  or  restate  any  usury  provision 
that  may  have  been  altered  or  affected  by 
passage   of    this    amendment. 

In  a  letter  dated  December  5.  1975  to  the 
Veterans'  AfTalrs  Committee,  the  Chairman 
and  Ranking  Minority  Member  of  the  Sub- 
committee on  Housing  together  with  the 
Chairman  and  Ranking  Minority  Member  of 
the  full  Committee  on  Banking.  Houslnp 
and  Urban  Affairs  gave  their  express  assent 
to  the  Inclu.Mon  of  FHA  Insured  loans  In 
section  8  of  S.  2529  This  letter  Is  reprinted 
In  full  under  Aoenct  RrpORTs.  infra.  Thus, 
section  8  will  have  the  effect  of  placing 
mortpage  bankers  In  parity  with  other  com- 
mercial lenders  which  have  been  exempted 
from  the  ronstltuttonally-set  usury  pro- 
vision and  subjected  to  regulat'on  by  the 
State  legislature 

Technical  amendments 

S  2529.  as  reported,  makes  a  number  of 
clarifying  and  conforming  technical  amend- 
ments to  the  veterans'  housing  chapter 
(chapter  37  of  title  38.  United  States  Code). 

First,  because  amendments  In  the  reported 
bill  make  the  program  available  and  perma- 
nent to  all  eligible  veterans  who  served  on 
or  after  September  16.  1940,  It  Is  appropriate 
that  certain  technical  amendments  be  made 
to  title  38.  United  States  Code.  S.  2529  would 
amend  section  1818  of  title  38  granting  home 
loan  benefits  to  those  veterans  serving  after 
January  31.  1955.  At  present,  the  definition 
of  an  "ellKlble  veteran"  entitled  to  chapter 
37  benefits  Is  found  In  section  1653 (a)  of 
chapter  34.  title  38.  pertaining  to  educa- 
tional benefits.  By  explicitly  defining  eligi- 
bility in  section  1818,  veterans  will  have  a 
clear  ready  access  to  the  eligibility  and  en- 
titlement requirements  for  housing  benefits 
In  the  very  chapter  which  authorizes  those 
benefits. 

S.  2529  also  rem.ove8  from  chapter  37  vin- 
necessary  or  unwarranted  gender  references 
which  do  not  aflect  the  substantive  nature 
of  the  programs. 

COST    ESTIMATES 

In  accordance  with  section  252(s)  of  the 
Legislative  Reorganization  Act  of  1970  (Pub- 


lic Law  91  510,  9!st  Congress',  the  Commit- 
tee, based  on  informatkm  supplied  by  the 
Veterans'  Administration,  estimates  there 
would  be  total  outlays  In  fiscal  year  1977  of 
approximately  $5  5  million  which  Is  com- 
prised uf  $37,100  for  general  operating  ex- 
penses. $261,000  for  the  Loan  Guaranty  Re- 
volving Fuiid  and  $2  08  mil  11  on  for  the  Direct 
Loan  Revolving  F\ind  The  first-year  cost  In- 
creases gradually  to  $13.4  million  at  the  end 
of  6  years  as  shown  In  the  following  table: 

TABLE  7.-5-VR  COST  ESTIMATES  FOR  S.  2529 
94TH  CONG. 


Outlays 

Lmd 

Olract 

G«netal 

pitianty 

tosn 

FiKSl  yMi 

operating 
eip*ns«s 

revolving 
(Hnd 

evolving 

TtW 

1976 

(6  mo).. 

J17,  400 

»61,500 

Jl.  070, 000 

Jl.  948  900 

Tnniition 

qutrter.. 

8,700 

261.000 

705,000 

974, 700 

1977 

37,100 

2.  623,  500 

2.800.000 

5.460.600 

1978 

42,700 

4,288,800 

3,  370,  000 

7.701,500 

1979 

45.800 

5,  452.  100 

4,115,000 

9.612,900 

1980 

49.200 

7. 436,  400 

4, 635, 000 

12,120.600 

1981 

50.700 

8.094.000 

5.270,000 

13.414.700 

ToUJ.... 

251,600 

29.017,300 

21.965.000 

51,233.900 

Mail  /.?,   1976 
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The  costs  of  implementing  section  2.  which 
would  extend  the  benefits  of  chapter  37  to 
veteran^  who  served  between  Jtily  25.  1947, 
and  June  27.  1950.  based  upon  an  estimated 
255.000  newly  eligible  veterans,  are  as  follows: 

TABLE  8  -ESTIMATfO  COST  OF  SEC.  2  OF  S.  2529.  94TH 
CONG. 

OutUyt 


Fiscal  yaar 


Loan  Direct 

General     guaranty  loan 

operating    revolving  revolvme 

•ipansas          tuna  fund 


Total 


1976  (6  mo) $17,400  0  r5,000  J92,400 

Transition 

quartar 8.700  0  50.000  58,700 

1977     37.100  J10,500  150.000  197  600 

1978     42.700  41,800  150,000  234,500 

1979 45.800  62.100  150,000  257,900 

1980 49,200  86.400  150,000  285.600 

1981 50,700  90,000  150.000  290.700 

ToW 251.600  290.800  875,000  1,417,400 


Participation  rates  tised  U>  derive  the  above 
table  have  been  estimated  based  on  VA  expe- 
rience with  Korean  conflict  veterans.  Claim 
rates  and  amounts,  property  acquisition  rates 
and  amounts,  and  direct  loan  volume  and 
amounts  have  been  projected  based  on  past 
experience  with  adjustments  made  for 
Inflation. 

Section  3,  which  would  lnrrea.se  the  maxi- 
mum direct  loan  to  $30,000.  or  to  $35,000 
where  cost  levels  require,  would  Involve  the 
following  costs: 

TABLE  9.-C0ST  OF  SEC.  3  OF  S.  2529,  94TH  CONG. 


Fiscal  ytar 

General 
operating 

axpansa 

OoHays— 

Direct  loan 

revolving 

fund 

Total 

1976(6  mo) 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

J995.000 
655.000 
2,650.000 
3,220,000 
3. 965. 000 
4.48S.0OO 
5.120,000 

t995.000 

Transition  quaitir 

1977          

655.000 
2. 650. 000 

1978 

1979 

1980 

1981 

3,220.000 
3, 965, 000 
4. 485.  000 
5.120,000 

Total 

0 

21,090.000 

21.090.000 

Section  4,  which  merely  changes  the  place- 
ment of  a  definition  of  eligibility  for  loan 
benefits.  Involves  no  costs  In  and  of  itself. 

The  costs  of  Increasing  the  guaranty  on 


mobile  home  loans  to  50  per  centum  are  as 
follows : 

TABLE  10.— COST  OF  SEC.  i  OF  S.  25.:9.  94TH  CONG. 


Fiscal  year 


uerieial 
opeialmg 
expenses 


Outlays— 

loa;i 
guaranty 
revoUing 

fund 


1976  (6  mo) 

Transition  quarttr.. 

1977 

1978 

1979 

1980 

1981 

Total 


1861,500 

261,000 
.•.bl3,  OOu 
4  247  000 
b,  39rj.  OOC' 
7.  3i)0.  000 
8,004.000 


Total 


$861,500 
261.000 
:■  €13.  0(X> 
4  247  CKIO 
5,  390.  000 
7,  31)0.  OOC 
8,004,000 


0    28,726,500      28,726,500 


Section  6.  which  Ls  a  technical  amendment 
to  permit  the  continuation  of  the  Direct  Jjoan 
Revolving  Fund,  would  involve  no  ccsts 

In  computing  the  above  costs,  operating 
expense  estimates  were  made  by  breaking 
projected  workloads  down  InUi  work  units 
and  applying  experienced  costp  to  each  Item. 
In  this  process,  property  acquisition,  main- 
tenance and  -selling  costs  were  taken  Into 
consideration  as  well  as  the  cost  of  claims, 
appraisals   and   originations. 

Only  costs  were  considered  In  this  process 
and  any  Income  accruing  from  direct  loanf. 
or  other  portfolio  loans  produced  from  the 
sale   of   properties   has    not   been    Included. 

TABULATION     OF    VOTES    CAST    IN     CoMMrTTEE 

Pursuant  to  section  133(b)  of  the  Leglfla- 
tlve  Reorganization  Act  of  1946.  as  amended, 
the  following  Is  a  tabulation  of  votes  cast  in 
person  or  bv  proxy  of  the  Members  of  the 
Committee  en  Veterans'  AfTalrs  on  a  motion 
to  report  S  2529.  with  an  amendment  in  the 
nature    of    a    substitute,    favorably    to    the 

Senate : 

Yeas — 9 

Vance  Hartke,  Herman  E.  Talmadge  Jen- 
nings Randolph.  Alan  Cranston,  Richard 
(Dick)  Stone.  John  A.  Durkln,  Clifford  P. 
Hansen,      Strom      Thurmond,      Robert      T. 

Stafford. 

Nay.s— 0 

Prior  to  this  vote,  an  amendment  offered  by 
Senator  Cranston  to  add  section  8  to  the 
Cotnmlttee  substitute  wa.s  adopted  by  voice 
vote. 

SECnON-BY-SECTION    ANALYSIS    AND    EXPLANA- 
TION   or    S.    2529 

Section   1 
This  section  provides  that  this  act  may  be 
cited  as  the  "Veteran?  Housing  Amendments 
Act  of  1976." 

Se^ction  2 

Svbsection  (a)  amends  subchapter  I  of 
chapter  37  of  title  38.  United  States  C^ode. 
by  adding  a  new  section  1807  which  extends 
entitlement  under  chapter  37— Hou.slng.  to 
those  veteran-s  who  served  exclusively  be- 
twaen  World  War  11  and  the  Korean  conflict 
(after  July  25.  1947  and  prior  to  June  27, 
1950).  Approximately  254.000  veterans  who 
served  only  during  this  period  of  time  will 
become  eUglble  under  section  1807.  By  ex- 
tending entitlement  to  such  veterans,  any 
eligible  veteran  who  served  on  or  aft^r  Sep- 
tember 16.  1940  will  be  eUglble  for  a  guar- 
anteed, Insured  or  direct  loan  from  the  Vet- 
erans' Administration 

Subsection  (b)  would  amend  the  table  of 
sections  for  sxibchapter  I   of  chapter  37  of 
title  38,  United  States  Code  to  effect  the  cre- 
ation of  new  section  1807. 
Section  3 

Clau^'e  1  would  amend  paragraph  2  of  sec- 
tion 1811  of  title  38,  United  States  C!ode.  to 
lncTea.se  the  Veterans'  AdmlnlPtratlon  direct 
loan  program  In  rural  •housing  credit  short- 
age areas"  from  $21,000  to  *30,OO0. 


Clause  2  would  amend  paragraph  3  of  sec- 
tion 1811(d)  to  increase  the  maximum 
amount  for  the  direct  loan  program  In  "ex- 
ess  cost"  areas  from  $25,000  to  $36,000. 
Currently,  nearly  80  percent  of  the  country 
is  designated  as  housing  credit  shortage 
aresLs  in  rural  environs  and  small  cities  or 
towns  which  are  not  near  large  metropolitan 
areas. 

Section  4 

This  section  amends  section  1818(a)  of 
title  38.  United  States  Code,  to  make  a  tech- 
nical clarification  by  directly  defining  veter- 
ans housing  eligibility  within  chapter  37 
rather  than  by  authorizing  by  reference  to 
HJiother  chapter  In  title  38.  Such  technical 
cl:\rlflcation  will  provide  veterans  with  ready 
access  to  eligibility  and  entiUement  require- 
ments for  housing  benefits  In  the  very  chap- 
ter which  authorizes  those  benefits.  No  sub- 
stantive change  In  the  eligibility  require- 
ments is  intended  by  the  technical  amend- 
ments made  herein. 

Section  5 
This  section  would  amend  section  1819(C) 
(3)  of  title  38,  United  States  Ck)de.  to  In- 
crease the  maximum  Veterans'  Administra- 
tion mobile  home  loan  guaranty  from  30  to 
hO  percent  Currently,  the  Veterans'  Admin- 
istration Is  limited  to  a  maximum  guaranty 
of  30  percent. 

Section  6 

This  section  amends  section  1823(c)  of  title 
38,  United  States  Code,  to  make  the  direct 
loan  program  permanent.  Currently,  the  Ad- 
ministrator is  required  by  this  section  to  de- 
posit all  sums  in  the  direct  loan  revolving 
fund  with  the  Treasury  no  later  than  June 
30,  1976,  which  would  have  the  effect  of  pre- 
cluding any  further  direct  loans  after  that 
date  This  section  would  remove  that  man- 
date, and  hence  insure  that  the  program 
would  continue  as  a  permanent  one. 
Section  7 

This  section  makes  numerous  technical 
amendments  to  chapter  37— Housing,  of  title 
38.  United  States  Code  to  correct  gram- 
matical errors  and  to  remove  unnecessary  or 
unwarranted  gender  references. 
Section  S 

Subsection  (a)  would  preempt  a  State 
constitutional  usury  provision  limiting  the 
amount  of  interest  rates  chargeable  by  cer- 
tain clas.ses  of  lenders  and  the  provisions  of 
any  law  of  that  State  expre.ssly  limiting  the 
amount  of  Interest  chargeable  by  said 
lenders. 

Paragraph  1  of  subsection  (a)  would  limit 
-uch  preemption  to  any  loan  or  mortgage 
secured  by  a  one-  to  four-family  dwelling  in- 
sured under  title  1  or  II  of  the  National 
Housing  Act,  or  Insured  or  guaranteed  under 
chapter  37  of  title  38,  United  States  Code. 

Paragraph  2  of  subsection  (a)  would  also 
apply  the  preemption  provisions  to  any  tem- 
porary construction  loan  or  other  interim 
financing  If  at  the  time  such  loan  was  made 
the  Intention  to  obtain  permanent  financing 
substantially  by  means  of  loans  or  mortgages 
is  declared. 

Subsection  ibi  provides  that  the  preemp- 
tion provLsioiis  of  subsection  (a.  shall  not 
applv  In  any  State  if  that  State  subsequently 
enacts  a  provision  limiting  the  Interest  rate 
char^jeable  on  loans  and  mortgages. 

Mr.  H.^RTKE.  Mr  President.  I  and  the 
other  members  of  the  committee  believe 
that  the  veterans'  housing  program  has 
proven  its  worth  many  time,<:  over  during 
its  existence.  By  providing  entitlement  to 
thr^e  veterans  who  sen-ed  between 
World  War  IT  and  the  Korean  conflict, 
the  V.'^  housing  program  \\ill  be  avp  liable 
to  all  eligible  veterans  who  served  in  the 
military  since  the  beginning  of  World 
War  n.  As  such,  the  program  will  become 


a  permanent  program  providing  hou.'^ing 
assistance  to  nearly  all  veterans.  As  a 
result  of  amendments  In  the  Veterans 
Housing  Act  of  1974,  entitlement  may  be 
restored  to  veterans  ■who  previously  re- 
ceived housing  assistance.  Therefore,  all 
eligible  veterans,  with  the  passage  of  S. 
2529,  may  be  entitled  to  VA  housing 
assistance. 

With  the  increase  in  the  maximum  di- 
rect loan  and  the  increase  in  the  mobile 
home  maximum  guaranty,  more  veterans 
should  be  provided  assistance  who  other- 
wise may  have  been  priced  out  of  uhe 
housing  market  because  of  the  inflation- 
ary conditions  of  the  past  several  years. 

Mr.  President.  I  urge  favorable  con- 
sideration of  S.  2529. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading,  read  the  third  time, 
and  passed 


CONSERVATION  OF  HELIUM 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
resolution  (S.  Res.  253 »  to  express  the 
sense  of  the  Senate  that  the  President  of 
the  United  States  should  direct  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior  to  conserve  the 
helium  which  is  now  being  extracted 
from  natural  gas  and  then  wasted  into 
the  atmosphere,  which  had  been  re- 
ported from  the  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs  with  an  amendment 
to  the  preamble. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

The  amendment  to  the  preamble  was 
agreed  to. 

The  preamble  as  amended  was  agreed 

^■ 

The  resolution,  with  its  amenaed  pre- 
amble, read  as  follows: 

WTiereas  helium  Is  a  unique,  valuable,  and 
vs'astm,:;  natural  resource  which  Is  essenUal 
to  the  vital  interests  of  this  country; 

Whereas  In  accordance  with  section  104  ei 
(8)  of  the  Energy  Reorganization  Act  of  1974 
the  Energy  Research  and  Development  .Ad- 
ministration filed  Its  report  with  the  Presi- 
dent and  the  Congress  on  the  energy  related 
applications  of  helium. 

Wliereas  ERDA  concluded  that  large  quan- 
tities of  helium  will  be  required  for  energy- 
related  applications  such  as  fusion  reactors, 
superconducting  magnetic  energy  Etorat^e, 
and  superconducting  power  transmission 

Whereas  ERDA  concluded  that  this  large 
energy -related  demand  will  commence  and 
Increase  about  the  time  this  Nation's  known 
existing  helium  reserves  will  be  essentially 
exhausted  and  that  the  helium  now  being 
extracted  and  wasted  should  be  saved: 

■Whereas  ERD.«i  concluded  that  this  Nation 
will  be  dependent  In  part  on  foreign -source 
helium.  In  part  on  helium  stored  and  In  small 
shut-in  fields,  and  eventually  on  hellTim  ex- 
tracted from  the  atmosphere: 

Whereas  ERDA  concluded  that  {a>  the  eco- 
nomic cost  extraction  of  helium  from  the 
atmosphere  Is  S3, 000  to  $6,000  per  Mcf.  or 
150  to  300  times  the  amount  the  Govern- 
ment had  been  paying  helium  contractors 
for  helium  extracted  from  natural  gas.  and 
lb)  the  energy-  cost  of  producing  one  Bcf 
yr.  of  helium Vrom  the  atmosphere  would  re- 
quire at  least  50  per  centum  of  the  projected 
annual  output  of  the  Alaskan  Oil  Pipeline 

■Whereas  the  helium  conservation  program 
established  under  the  Helium  Act  of  1960  is 
now  the  subject  of  numerous  lawsuits,  in- 
cluding suits  by  the  helium  conservation 
contractors  against  the  Government  seeking 
to  recover  damages  for  alleged  breach  of  con- 
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tract  and  or  erroneous  cancellation  of  their 
twenty-year  helium  sales  contracts; 

Whereas  about  three  billion  cubic  feet  ,,cr 
year  of  helium  from  this  Nations  largft 
hellum-rlch  reserve  were  being  extracted 
from  the  natural  gas  by  the  helium  con- 
tractors, sold  to  the  Government  for  about 
$12  per  Mcf,  and  transported  via  the  Gov- 
ernments pipeline  to  the  Government-owned 
storage  reservoir  for  future  use; 

Whereas  the  Government  has  closed  the 
valves  to  Us  pipeline  and  2.4  billion  cubic  feet 
of  helium  per  year  are  now  being  wasted; 

Whereas  three  of  the  four  helium  conser- 
vation contractors  have  so  Integrated  their 
helium  extraction  operations  with  liquefied 
petroleum  gas  and/or  petrochemical  oper- 
ations that  the  helium  plants  must  continue 
In  operation  even  though  the  Government 
has  stopped  accepting  the  helium  for  stor- 
age, and  therefore  approximately  two  Bcf/yr. 
of  helium  for  which  the  Government  had 
been  paying  about  $24,000,000  a  year  to  store 
for  future  use  Is  still  being  extracted  but 
wasted  Into  the  atmosphere; 

Whereas  one  possible  result  of  the  pending 
lawsuits  is  that  the  Government  will  pay  full 
contract  price  for  the  helium  but  will  have 
wasted  the  helium  which  should  have  been 
stored: 

Whereas  the  helium  contractors  have  no 
helium  storage  facilities  and  the  Govern- 
ment has  adequate  helium  pipeline  and  stor- 
age facilities  to  accommodate  for  many  years 
substantially  more  helium  than  that  now 
being  extracted,  and  at  minor  cost; 

Whereas  It  is  Imperative  that  the  helium 
being  extracted  and  then  wasted  be  stored 
by  the  Government  for  future  use  and 
done  in  a  manner  which  Is  without  preju- 
dice to  the  rights  of  the  parties  In  exist- 
ing lltlpatlon. 

Whereas  an  Interim  step  of  storing  this 
helium  which  Is  being  extracted  and  then 
wasted  will  curtail  the  waste  of  this  vital 
resource  while  the  courts  resolve  the  legal 
problems  and  the  administration  and  Con- 
gress develop  an  effective  helium  conserva- 
tion program:  Now,  therefore,  be  It 

Resolved.  That  It  Is  the  sense  of  the  Senate 
of  the  United  States  that  the  President  of  the 
United  States  should  direct  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  to  make  prompt  arrangements  to 
conserve  the  helium  which  is  now  being  ex- 
tracted and  then  vented  into  the  atmosphere. 


EUGENE  O'Nb.iLL  NATIONAL 
HISTORIC  SITE 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
bill  <S.  2398)  to  authorize  the  establish- 
ment of  the  Eugene  O'Neill  National  His- 
toric Site,  and  for  other  purposes,  which 
had  been  reported  from  ?the  Committee 
oil  Interior  and  In.<^uh\f  Affairs  with 
amendments  as  follows: 

On  page  1.  beginning  In  '  Ine  9.  strike  out 
•'and  shall  be  used  as  a  nat  onal  public  me- 
morial and  community  cul  ural  center". 

On  page  2.  In  line  7.  strife  out  "{\6  USC. 
461.  467),"  and  Insert  "and  the  Act  of  Au- 
gust 21.  1935  (49  Stat  666)  as  amended,  as 
a  memorial  to  Eugene  O'Nel  1  and  a  park  for 
the  performing  arts  and  rel  ted  educational 
programs." 

On  page  2.  In  line  11.  strl  ce  out  "to  enter 
Into"  and  Insert  "directly  c  •  by  means  of". 

On  page  2.  In  line  16.  strli  i  out  "Act."  and 
Insert:  "Act:  Provided,  Tha  prior  to  enter- 
ing Into  any  cooperative  agl  sement  the  Sec- 
retary shall  transmit  a  copj  of  the  proposed 
agreement  together  with  a  :  eport  explaining 
the  reasons  for  the  agreerrj  'nt  to  the  Com- 
mittees on  Interior  and  InsJtlar  Affairs  of  the 
Senate  and  House  of  Reprwentatlves." 

So  as  to  make  the  bill  iead: 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Serwte  and  Home  of 
Representatives    of    the    United    Statea    of 


America  in  Congress  aascvtbled.  That  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  is  hereby  authorized 
to  accept  the  donation  of.  or  purchase  with 
funds  donated  for  the  acq  Isltlon  of.  all  or 
any  part  of  the  property  (comprising  ap- 
proximately fourteen  acres)  and  improve- 
ments thereon  at  Danville.  California,  for- 
merly owned  by  Eugene  O'Neill.  When  ac- 
quired, such  property  shall  be  designated  as 
the  Eugene  O'Neill  National  Historic  site  In 
commemoration  of  the  contribution  of 
Eugene  O'Neill  to  American  literature  and 
drama. 

Sec.  2.  The  national  historic  site  estab- 
lished pursuant  to  this  Act  shall  be  adminis- 
tered by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  In 
accordance  with  the  provisions  of  the  Act  of 
August  25,  1916  (39  Stat.  635).  as  amended 
and  supplemented,  and  the  Act  of  August  21, 
1935  (49  Stat.  6661.  as  amended,  as  a  me- 
morial to  Eugene  O'Neill  and  a  park  for  the 
performing  arts  and  related  educational  pro- 
grams. The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  Is  avi- 
thorlzed  to  enter  Into  directly  or  by  means 
of  cooperative  agreements  with  the  Eugene 
O'Neill  Foundation.  Tao  House,  to  preserv-e. 
Interpret,  restore,  program,  adapt  for  pub- 
lic use  and  or  provide  technlcaJ  assistance 
for  the  E^igene  O'Neill  National  Historic  Site 
in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  this 
Act:  Provided,  That  prior  to  entering  Into 
any  cooperative  agreement  the  Secretary 
shall  transmit  a  copy  of  the  proposed  agree- 
ment together  with  a  report  explaining  the 
reasons  for  the  agreement  to  the  Commit- 
tees on  Interior  and  Insular  AJTalrs  of  the 
Senate  and  House  of  Representatives. 

Sex:.  3.  There  Is  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated such  sums  as  are  necessary  to  carry 
out  this  Act. 

The  amendments  were  agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading,  read  the  third  time, 
and  passed. 


OLD  NINETY  blX  AND  STAR  FORT 
NATIONAL  HISTORIC  PARK. 
SOUTH    CAROLINA 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
bill  iS.  2642 >  to  authorize  the  Secretary' 
of  the  Interior  to  establish  the  Old  Ninety 
Six  and  Star  Fort  National  HLstoric  Park 
in  U\e  State  of  South  Carolina,  and  for 
other  purposes,  which  had  been  reported 
from  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  In- 
;.ular  Affairs  with  an  amendment  to 
.strike  out  all  after  the  enacting  clause 
and  insert: 

That  in  order  to  preserve  and  commemo- 
rate for  the  benefit  and  enjoyment  of  pres- 
ent and  future  generations  an  area  of  unique 
historical  significance  a.ssoclated  with  the 
.settlement  and  development  of  the  English 
Colonies  In  America  and  with  the  southern 
campaign  of  the  American  Revolutionary 
War.  Including  the  SUr  Port,  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  (hereinafter  referred  to  as 
the  "Secretary")  Is  authorized  to  acquire 
lands  and  interests  therein  by  donation,  pur- 
chase, or  exchange,  not  to  exceed  one  thou- 
sand acres,  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Old  Ninety 
Six  and  Star  Port  National  Historic  Land- 
mark In  the  State  of  South  Carolina,  for  es- 
tablishment as  the  Ninety  Six  National  His- 
toric Site,  as  generally  depicted  on  the  map 
entitled  "96  New  Area  Study  Alternative  2. 
Ninety  Six  Site.  Ninety  Six.  South  Carolina. 
Sheet  8  of  17"  as  found  In  the  Old  Ninety 
Six  and  Star  Fort  Area  Study  Report  by  the 
National  Park  Service,  dated  September  1976, 
which  shall  be  on  flle  and  available  for  pub- 
lic inspection  in  the  ofQces  of  the  National 
Park  Services.  Washington.  District  of  Co- 
lumbia: Provided,  That  lands  and  Interests 
therein  owned  by  the  State  of  South  Caro- 
lina or  any  political  subdivision  thereof  may 


be  licqulred  only  by  donation.  The  Secretary 
shall  establish  the  historic  site  by  publica- 
tion of  a  notice  to  that  effect  In  the  Federal 
RegLster  at  such  time  as  he  determines  that 
sufficient  property  to  constitute  an  admlnts- 
trable  unit  has  been  acquired.  The  Secre- 
tary may  from  time  to  time  revl.se  the  bound- 
aries of  the  historic  site,  but  the  total  acre- 
age of  the  site  may  not  exceed  one  thou- 
sand one  hundred  and  fifteen  acres. 

Sec.  2.  Pending  establishment  of  the  site 
and  thereafter,  the  Secretary  shall  admin- 
ister property  acquired  pursuant  to  this  Act 
in  accordance  with  the  Act  of  August  26, 
1916  (39  Stat.  635;  16  USC.  1.  2-4).  as 
amended  and  supplemented,  and  the  Act  of 
August  21.  1935  (49  Stat.  66;  16  U.S.C.  461- 
487).  as  amended. 

Sec  3.  There  are  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  such  sums  as  may  be  necessary 
to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  the  Act,  but  not 
to  exceed  $320,000  for  acquisition  of  lands 
and  Interests  In  lands,  and  $2,463,000  lor 
development. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  I 
urge  the  Senate  to  approve  Uw  bill. 
which  I  have  authored  along  with  my 
distinguished  colleague  from  South  Caro- 
lina. Senator  Hollincs.  This  legislation 
authorizes  the  establishment  of  the 
Ninety  Six  National  Historic-  Site  in 
South  Carolina. 

The  addition  of  the  Ninety  Six  His- 
toric Site,  including  the  Revolutlonar>- 
■War  Star  Fort,  to  the  national  park  .sys- 
tem Is  fully  justifiable  for  several  impor- 
tant reasons:  First,  the  site  has  become 
widely  acclaimed  as  one  of  prcat  his- 
torical Importance  in  the  early  develop- 
ment of  the  English  Colonies  in  America 
and  in  America's  successful  fight  for  in- 
dependence from  our  mother  country 
Thus,  the  resources  of  the  site  de.ser\e 
to  be  preserved  and  appropriately  inter- 
preted to  educate  pre.<:ent  and  future 
generations  of  Americans  about  thLs  Na- 
tion's historic  and  cultural  past. 

Second,  acquisition  of  the  site  by  the 
National  Park  Service  is  economically 
feasible  and  most  reasonable.  This  is  so 
because  most  of  the  land  needed  for  the 
site  has  already  l)een  acquired  by  the 
local  Star  Fort  Histornitl  rommlsslon 
and  will  be  donated  in  fee  simple.  Fur- 
thermore, the  Commission  has  already 
done  extensive  archaeological  and  sub- 
stantial development  and  Interpretive 
work  at  the  site.  Thus,  the  t<:itjil  cost  for 
additional  land  acquisition  and  project 
development  will  be  less  thiui  $3  million 
Seldom  have  the  American  i)eople  been 
able  to  acquire  such  unique  and  valua- 
ble historic  resources  at  such  a  bargain 
price. 

Third,  addition  of  the  Ninety  Six  His- 
toric Site  to  tlie  national  park  syst*m  Ls 
wise  because  the  preservation  of  the  site's 
historic  resources  is  Importar.t  to  all  the 
citizens  of  the  United  States.  The  site 
has  far  more  than  local  .significance,  and 
its  proper  preservation  and  development 
are  beyond  the  scope  of  the  local  citi- 
zenrv,  although  they  have  already  done 
much  toward  these  ends  As  a  unit  of 
the  national  park  system,  the  importance 
of  this  site  will  become  even  more  widely 
recognized  throughout  the  Nation.  As  a 
result,  far  more  Americans  will  likely  be 
interested  In  visiting  Star  Fort  and  the 
other  resources  of  the  site  than  if  it  were 
to  remain  a  local  project.  Naturally   in- 
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creased  visitation  and  tourist  activity 
will  benefit  tlie  economy  of  the  surround- 
ing area.  However,  the  primary  purpose 
in  making  Ninety  Six  a  national  historic 
site  Ls  to  enable  and  encouraRc  more 
Americans  to  become  better  informed 
and  appreciative  of  our  Nation's  history. 
Mr.  President,  for  the  benefit  of  my 
colleagues  and  oUier  interested  persons. 
I  would  like  to  ver>'  briefly  summarize 
the  major  features  of  the  Ninety  Six  site 
which  make  it  nationally  significant.  For 
a  more  detailed  account.  I  would  refer 
interested  persons  to  earlier  statements 
I  made  in  the  Senate  refereiice  this  pro- 
posal on  November  11.  1975.  and  Febru- 
ary 17.  1976.  and  to  testimony  before  the 
Senate  Interior  and  Insular  AlTairs  Sub- 
committee on  Parks  and  Recreation  on 
March  24.  1976. 

Among  the  major  historic  features  of 
Ninety  Six  are  these: 

The  Ninety  Six  trading  post  and  road 
junction  were  keys  to  the  settlement  of 
the  Carolina  upcountry  and  the  gateway 
to  the  ■Western  frontier  tlirough  the  Car- 
olinas.  The  town  of  Ninety  Six  was  the 
judicial  and  economic  center  of  the 
sparsely  settled  Carolina  back  coimtry  m 
the  period  1700-75.  From  this  point, 
operations  were  launched  against  Chero- 
kee Indian  uprisings  in  tlie  French  and 
Indian  War. 

The  first  American  Revolutionary  War 
battle  in  the  South  occurred  at  Ninety 
Six  in  November  1775.  The  British  Gen- 
eral Lord  Comwallis  calkd  Ninety  Six 
the  key  to  the  success  of  hLs  southern 
Revolutionarj'  'War  campaign.  Gen. 
Nathaniel  Greene  and  his  American 
patriot  troops  laid  siege  to  the  British- 
held  fortifications  at  Ninety  Six  during 
May  and  June  1731.  thus  preventing 
British  reinforcements  from  aiding  their 
counterparts  at  Kings  Mountain,  a; 
Cowpens  and  later  at  Yorktown.  Had  it 
not  been  for  these  ext<:nded  engagements 
at  Ninety  Six.  and  the  great  difficulty 
encountered  in  taking  the  well-con- 
structed Star  Fort  and  other  British- 
held  positions,  the  outcome  of  .America's 
War  for  Independence  might  have  been 
different. 

Mr.  President,  I  think  it  is  also  impor- 
tant to  emphasize  that  this  proposal  en- 
joys widespread  support  throughout  the 
Nation,  with  no  known  opposition  even 
at  the  local  level  from  potentially  af- 
fected landouTiers.  The  administration, 
Including  the  National  Park  Service,  De- 
partment of  the  Interior,  and  Office  of 
Management  and  Budget,  is  solidly  be- 
hind this  amended  lull  The  proposal  has 
been  endorsed  by  tlie  Governor  of  South 
Carolina,  the  Honorable  James  B  Ed- 
wards, by  the  South  Carolina  General 
.Assembly,  and  by  the  county  council  of 
Greenwood  County,  where  the  site  Is 
located. 

Making  Ninety  Six  a  national  historic 
site  has  been  recommended  by  Dr  Louis 
B  Wright  and  many  other  noted  his- 
torians, archeologists.  authors — includ- 
ing James  A.  Michener  -newspapers  and 
numerous  other  interested  citizens 
throughout  the  Nation.  When  a  project 
enjoys  the  kind  of  widespread,  unani- 
mous support  that  Ninety  Six-Star  Fort 
does,  I  think  it  is  entirely  appropriate 
for  Congress  to  favorably  respond  by  en- 
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acting  the  necessary  legislation  to  pre- 
serve tlie  area  as  a  national  historic  site 
in  the  park  system. 

As  reported  by  the  Senate  Interior 
Committee.  S  2642  contains  several  tech- 
nical amendments  which  are  supported 
by  the  National  Park  Service,  local  spon- 
sors of  the  pro.'ect.  and  by  me  as  prin- 
cipal author  of  the  legislation.  Total 
acreage  in  the  site  is  limited  to  1,115 
acres,  with  sufficient  flexibility  given  to 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  adjust 
the  specific  boundaries  of  the  site  as 
necessary  witlain  this  overall  acreage 
hmitation.  Tlie  amended  bill  also  con- 
tains specific  niaximum  dollar  authori- 
zations for  land  acquisition  and  project 
development.  These  changes  and  several 
other  minor  alterations  in  the  wording 
of  the  bill  are  all  constructive  ones  that 
have  my  support. 

Mr.  President,  today  those  who  wish 
can  visit  the  visible  remains  of  the  Star 
Fort,  as  I  have  done.  Tliey  can  readily 
see  the  siege  trenches  and  mine  tunnel 
partially  dug  under  the  Star  Fort  em- 
bankment, all  of  which  were  engineered 
by  the  renowned  Revolutionary  "War 
hero,  Coimt  Thaddeus  Kosciusko.  I  have 
viewed  these  treasures  and  other  archeo- 
logical  remains  at  the  site.  It  L^  my  hope 
that,  tlirouj^h  approval  of  this  legisla- 
tion, many  others  can  visit  what  will  s.oon 
become  a  national  hL'^toric  site  at  Ninety 
Six.  I  believe  they  will  learn  from  it  and 
that  their  experiences  will  not  only  prove 
enjoyable,  but  will  also  help,  in  a  small 
way.  to  make  them  better  U.S.  citizens 

I  greatly  appreciate  tlie  thorough  con- 
sideration given  to  this  bill  by  Senator 
Johnston  as  chairman  of  the  Senate 
Interior  Parks  and  Recreation  Subcom- 
mittee, by  other  members  of  the  Interior 
Committee,  and  their  fin?  stafT.  Similar 
thanks  are  in  order  for  the  Department 
of  the  Interior's  National  Park  Service 
staff,  both  here  in  Washington  and  in 
the  Atlanta  regional  office.  Many  per- 
sons have  helloed  bring  thLs  project  and 
this  legislation  to  this  point,  and  I 
sincerely  appreciate  their  efforts.  I  urge 
the  Senate  to  reward  them  by  enactment 
of  this  most  worthwhile  legislation. 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  Mr.  President.  I  speak 
to  the  Senate  today  as  a  cosponsor  of 
legislation,  sdong  with  Senator  Thur- 
mond, to  estabUsh  the  Star  Port  Histori- 
cal Site  at  Ninety  Six,  South  Carolina  as 
a  national  park. 

If  our  Bicentennial  Year  teaches  us 
any  lesson,  it  is  that  we  should  do  every- 
thing in  cmr  power  to  protect  the  tangi- 
ble evidence  of  our  heritage  and  reveal 
it,  under  the  best  of  conditions,  to  future 
generations  of  Americans.  We  can 
achieve  this  goal  through  this  legisla- 
tion. 

Many  of  my  colleagues  may  not  be 
familiar  with  the  Star  Fort  site  of  which 
I  speak.  Let  me  point  out  from  the  start 
that  establishing  the  Stai  Fort  complex 
as  a  national  park  is  entirely  justified 
from  a  historical  standpoint  alone.  The 
fort  Itself,  built  by  the  British  in  1780. 
is  the  only  well-preserved  Revolutionary 
"War  fortification  in  the  entire  Nation 
south  of  Yorktown.  Ninety  Six  was  the 
site  of  the  first  southern  land  battle  of 
the  war.  In  1775.  It  Ls  Intimately  linked 
with  Revolutionary  "War  heroes  such  as 


Maj.  Andrew  WiUiam&on.  who  was  In- 
volved in  the  battle  there  in  1775:  Count 
Thaddeus  Kosciusko,  the  Polish  noble- 
man who  became  a  dedicated  American 
patriot:  and  Gen.  Nathaniel  Greene,  the 
American  commander  who  was  respon- 
sible for  turning  the  tide  against  the 
British  in  the  South.  In  one  instance.  In 
fact.  General  Greene  pinned  down  Brit- 
ish troops  there  who  might  otherwise 
have  joined  Comwalhs  at  Yorktown.  and 
thereby,  changed  the  course  of  historj'. 

Aside  from  its  role  in  the  Revolution- 
ary War,  the  site  has  even  further  his- 
torical significance.  Archaeologists  have 
discovered  a  prehistoric  aboriginal  site 
and  a  contact  period  aboriginal  site  that 
have  yet  to  be  fiilly  explored.  Addition- 
ally, Ninety  Six  is  identified  as  a  pre- 
Revolutionary  War  colonial  outpost  from 
which  South  Carolina's  earliest  relations 
with  the  Cherokee  Indians  were  estab- 
lished. It  was  a  commercial  center  for 
the  Carolina  backcountry  and  a  major 
outpost  in  the  French  and  Indian  War. 

Truly,  the  historic  Importance  of 
Ninety  Six  and  the  Star  Port  complex 
Ls  national  In  scope. 

Financially,  establishing  the  site  as  a 
national  park  Ls  entirely  feasible  The 
cost  to  the  U.S.  Government  will  be  lim- 
ited, because  695  of  the  1.115  acres  in- 
volved would  be  donated  in  fee  simple 
by  the  Star  Fort  Historical  Commission. 
The  cost  for  the  entire  project,  includ- 
ing acreage,  a  \-isitor  center  and  other 
improvements,  is  less  than  $3  million. 

I  urge  the  Senate  to  examine  our  pro- 
posal closely,  and  I  ^x>iild  hope  the  dis- 
tinguished Members  would  recognize,  as 
I  have,  that  the  Ninety  Six  and  Star 
Fort  complex  would  be  a  worthy  addition 
to  our  National  Park  System. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engro.ssed 
for  a  third  reading,  read  the  third  time, 
and  passed. 

The  title  was  amended  so  as  to  read: 
"A  bin  to  authorize  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  to  establish  the  Ninety  Six  and 
Star  Fort  National  Historic  Site  In  the 
State  of  South  Carolina,  and  for  other 
purposes." 


LIMITATION  ON  APPROPRIATIONS 
FOR  THE  UNITED  STATES  COM- 
MISSION  ON  CrVTL  RIGHTS 

The  bill  <H.R.  8957  >  to  raise  the  limi- 
tation on  appropriations  for  the  U.S. 
Commission  on  Civil  Rights  was  con- 
sidered, ordered  to  a  third  reading,  read 
the  third  time,  and  passed 


GOLD  L.'^BELING  ACT  OF   1976 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
bill  'S.  3095'  to  increase  the  protection 
of  consumers  by  reducing  permissible  de- 
viations in  the  manufacture  of  articles 
made  in  whole  or  in  part  of  gold,  which 
had  been  reported  from  the  Committee 
on  Commerce  v.ith  an  amendment  to 
strike  out  all  after  the  enacting  clause 
and  iiisert  the  following: 

ThAX  this  Act  may  be  clt.ed  aF  the  •'Gold 
Labeling  Act  of  1976". 

Sec.  2.  Section  2  of  the  Act  of  June  :3,  1906 
(34  Stat.  260:  15  CSC.  295).  IB  amended— 

( 1 )  by  striking  otit  "That  in"  and  inserting 
m  lieu  "thereof  "(a)  Except  as  provided  In 
subsection  (b),ln";  and 
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(2)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  subsection: 

■•(b)(1)  Except  as  provided  In  paragraph 
(2) ,  the  actual  fineness  of  the  gold,  or  of  the 
alloy  of  gold,  which  Is  used  In  any  tut^lcle 
which  Is — 

"(A)  made,  in  whole  or  In  part,  of  gold  or 
any  of  Its  alloys, 

•■(B)  offered  for  sale,  Imported,  exported, 
transported,  mailed,  or  otherwise  distributed 
In  interstate  or  foreign  conunerce  or  In  com- 
merce which  affects  such  commerce,  and 

"(C)  sold  by  any  manufacturer  or  import- 
er more  than  5  years  after  the  date  of  enact- 
ment of  this  sxibsectlon, 

shall  :iot  be  less,  by  more  than  three  one- 
thousandths  parts,  than  the  fineness  Indi- 
cated by  the  mark  which  is  stamped,  branded, 
engraved,  or  printed  upon  (1)  such  article; 
(U)  any  tag,  card,  or  label  attached  to  such 
article;  or  (lU)  any  box,  package,  cover,  or 
wrapper  In  which  such  article  Is  encased  or 
enclosed. 

"(2)  If  an  article  which  Is  described  In 
paragraph  ( 1 )  contains  solder  and  an  alloy 
of  gold  of  Inferior  fineness,  which  Is  used  to 
braze  or  unite  the  parts  of  such  article,  all 
such  gold,  alloys  of  gold,  and  solder  shall  be 
assayed  as  one  piece,  and  the  actual  fineness 
of  such  article,  considered  ;n  !ts  entirety, 
shall  not  be  less,  by  more  than  seven  one- 
thousandths  parts,  than  the  fineness  indl- 
cat«d  by  the  mark  referred  to  in  paragraph 
(1). 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading,  read  the  third  time, 
and  passed. 


The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
amendment. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  question  is  on  the  engrossment 
of  the  amendments  and  tliird  reading  of 
the  bill. 

The  amendments  were  ordered  to  be 
engrossed  and  the  bill  to  be  read  a  third 
time. 

The  bill  (H.R.  9630)  was  read  the  tliird 
time,  and  passed. 


EDUCATIONAL  BROADCASTING  FA- 
CILITIES AND  TELECOMMUNICA- 
TIONS DEMONSTRATION  ACT  OP 
1976 

Mr.  M.\NSFIELD.  Mr.  Pre^sident,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate 
turn  to  the  consideration  of  Calendar  No. 
772,  H.R.  9630. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  bill  will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

A  bin  (H.R.  9630)  to  extend  the  educa- 
tional broadca-stlng  facilities  program  and  to 
provide  authority  for  the  support  of  demon- 
stratlon.s  In  telecommunications  technologies 
for  the  distribution  of  health,  eJucatlon.  and 
social  service  Information,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Is  there  objection  to  the  present 
consideration  of  the  bill? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  bill,  which  had 
been  reported  from  the  Committee  on 
Commerce  with  an  amendment  on  page 
3,  In  line  13.  after  "university",  insert 
"or  other  educational  or  cultural  institu- 
tion which  is  affiliated  with  an  eligible 
college  or  university". 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
committee  amendment. 

The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 
to. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  send 
to  the  desk  an  amendment  on  behalf  of 
myself  and  Mr.  Pe.\rson,  and  I  ask  that 
it  be  stated. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

On  page  8.  line  21,  strike:  ••June  30,  1976.  " 
and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof  '•September  30. 
1977,". 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
yield  to  the  Senator  from  California. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Senator  from  California. 


DOMESTIC  VOLUNTLLR  SERVICE 
ACT  AMENDMENT 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Chair  lay 
before  the  Senate  a  message  from  the 
House  of  Representatives  on  H.R.  12216. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore laid  before  the  Senate  H.R.  12216, 
an  act  to  amend  the  Domestic  Volunteer 
Service  Act  of  1973  to  extend  the  opera- 
tion of  certain  programs  by  the  ACTION 
agency. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  bill  be  considered  as  hav- 
ing been  read  twice  and  that  the  Senate 
proceed  to  its  immediate  coasideratlon. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  this 
matter  has  been  fully  cleared  on  both 
sides  and  by  the  majority  and  minority 
of  the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public 
Welfare.  I  very  much  appreciate  the  close 
cooperation  of  both  Senators  Beall  and 
Javits,  the  ranking  minority  members 
of  the  subcommittee  and  full  committee, 
respectively,  and,  of  course,  of  our  full 
committee  chairman.  Senator  Williams. 
What  we  ask  the  Senate  to  agree  to  Is 
what  we  believe  represents  a  fair  and 
responsible  compromise  between  a  simple 
1-year  extension  which  I  had  initially 
favored  of  the  Domestic  Volunteer  Serv- 
ice Act  authorities  and  the  major  revi- 
sions which  the  administration  has  pro- 
posed. The  administration  is  not  opposed 
to  our  proceedins  In  thL'^  fashion. 

Mr.  President,  as  the  chairman  of  the 
Special  Subcommittee  on  Human  Re- 
sources which  has  jurisdiction  over  thLs 
piece  of  legislation.  I  have  recommended 
to  the  chairman  of  the  Labor  and  Public 
Welfare  Committee  (Mr.  Williams),  to 
the  ranking  minority  member  of  the  full 
committee  (Mr.  Javits)  .  and  to  the  rank- 
ing minority  member  of  the  special  sub- 
committee (Mr.  Beall).  to  which  this 
measure  would  have  been  referred,  that  It 
be  considered  at  the  desk  without  com- 
mittee referral  Each  has  concurred  with 
my  recommendation  that  such  an  action 
would  be  In  the  best  interests  of  the 
domestic  volunteer  programs  authorized 
inthlsbUl. 

As  you  know,  Mr.  President.  Chairman 
Williams  has  consistently  and  ardently 
supported  the  VISTA  program ;  his  strong 
advocacy  of  the  ACTION  Agency's  older 


American  volunteer  programs — RSVP. 
Foster  Grandparents,  and  Senior  Com- 
panions— was  appropriately  recognized 
by  the  ACTION  Agency  leadership  when 
he  was  selected  to  address  the  Foiier 
Grandparents  on  the  occasion  of  the 
10-year  anniversary  of  the  program  last 
September. 

Senator  Javits  and  Senator  Beall,  the 
ranking  minority  members  of  the  full 
Labor  and  Public  Welfare  Committee  and 
the  Special  Subcommittee  on  Human 
Resources,  respectively,  without  fail  have 
worked  long  and  hard  with  respect  to  the 
development  of  authorizing  legislation 
regarding  domestic  volunteer  proprams. 
Both  Senator  Javits  and  Senator  Beall 
joined  Chairman  Williams  in  cospon- 
.sorlng  S.  1148.  the  legislation  I  intro- 
duced in  1973  which  subsequently  was 
enacted  as  the  Domestic  Volunteer  Serv- 
ice Act  of  1973  I  Public  Law  93-113). 

Since  the  que.stlon  of  extending  the 
authorizing  leeislatlon  ha.s  been  before 
the  Congress.  Senators  Williams.  Javits, 
and  Beall  have  once  again  lent  their 
generous  support  and  leadership  to  the 
effort  to  secure  enactment  of  extension 
legislation  to  enable  the  very  fine  pro- 
grams carried  out  under  the  ACTION 
.Agency  to  be  continued.  They  are  owed 
a  debt  of  gratitude  by  the  Senate,  and  I 
wish  to  tliank  them  for  their  gieat  as- 
sistance and  support. 

BACKGROtTKD 
CKEATION  OF  THE  ACTION  ACENCT 

Mr.  President,  the  ACTION  Agency 
came  Into  being  on  July  1,  1971,  the 
result  of  reorganization  plan  No.  1  of 
1971,  which  was  intended  to  consoli- 
date into  a  single  agency  a  number  of 
voluntary  action  programs  operating 
throughout  the  executive  branch  of  the 
Federal  Government  Those  programs 
were; 

VISTA — Volunteers  in  service  to 
America — previously  administered  by 
the  then  Office  of  Economic  Opportu- 
nity, a  full-time,  full-year  domestic 
volunteer  program  established  in  1964  to 
strengthen  and  supplement  efforts  to 
eliminate  poverty; 

The  Peace  Corps,  a  full-time,  2-year 
international  volunteer  program  estab- 
lished In  1960  to  assist  underdeveloped 
nations  through  the  use  of  American 
volunteers; 

The  national  student  volunteer  pro- 
gram, previously  administered  by  the 
Office  of  Economic  Opportunity,  a 
domestic  program  to  encourage  and  as- 
sist student  volunteer  programs  dealing 
with  tlie  problems  of  the  poor; 

The  Foster  Grandpaient  program,  in- 
itiated in  1965  in  OEO.  and  then  trans- 
ferred to  the  Administration  on  Aging  in 
the  Department  of  Health.  Education, 
and  Welfare,  a  domestic  program  to  pro- 
vide half-time  opportunities  for  li  v- 
incomr  older  Americans  to  assist  needy 
children; 

The  retired  senior  volunteer  pro- 
gram— RSVP — also  previously  adminis- 
tered by  the  Administration  on  Aging 
a  domestic  program  to  enable  retired 
persons  to  perform  part-time  voluntary 
services  in  their  communities; 

The  Service  Corps  of  Retired  Execu- 
tives and  Active  Corps  of  Executives— 


SCORE  and  ACE — previously  admin- 
istered by  the  Small  Business  Admini.';- 
tration  and  under  the  terms  ol  the  1971 
reorganization  plan,  to  be  jointly  admin- 
istered by  the  Small  Bu.slness  Adminis- 
tration and  the  ACTION  Agency,  a  do- 
mestic program  providing  assistance  to 
small  business  people  utilizing  the  part- 
time  expertise  of  retired  and  active  in- 
dividuals with  business  experience. 

Mr.  President,  by  mutual  agreement, 
these  last  two  programs.  SCORE  and 
ACE.  were  transferred  back  to  sole  spon- 
sorship of  the  Small  Businss  Administra- 
tion in  July  of  1975. 

DEVELOPMENT  OF  AUTHORIZING  LEGISLATION 

Mr.  President,  at  this  point.  I  would 
lil^ie  to  direct  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues to  my  remarks,  in  the  Congres- 
sional Record  of  March  8,  1973— S4172. 
daily  edition — where  I  discussed  in  some 
detail  the  controversy  surrounding  the 
plan  to  create  the  ACTION  Agency,  the 
unsuccessful  resolutions  of  disapproval 
of  the  1971  reorganization  plan,  and  the 
development  of  the  Agency's  authorizing 
legislation  containing  provisions  for  the 
new  University  Year  for  Action  program, 
the  Senior  Companion  program,  and  the 
Agency's  discretionary  special  volunteer 
programs.  At  that  time.  I  set  forth  a 
number  of  aspects  regarding  the  legisla- 
tive history  of  the  Agency,  dealing  with 
.some  issues  which  the  Congress  and 
Agency  officials  to  this  day  are  attempt- 
ing to  resolve. 

These  issues  include  the  still -to-be 
resolved  difficulties  which  arose  out  of 
the  merger  of  the  Civil  Service  and  For- 
eign Service  Reserv'e  and  staff  systems 
of  employment  within  the  Agency;  the 
fact  that  a  solid  record  has  not  been  de- 
veloped to  Indicate  uiat  the  Agency's 
leadership  views  its  mission — despite  the 
statutory  directions — as  a  predominately 
anti-poverty  service  agency  rather  tlian 
an  agency  to  stimulate  voluntcensm; 
•and  the  fact  that  many  of  the  persons 
•most  directly  affected  by  the  creation  of 
the  ACTION  Agency  opposed  the  transfer 
of  their  programs  into  the  new  Agency. 
I  have  already  mentioned  that  by  mutual 
agreement  in  July  1975.  the  SCORE  and 
ACE  programs  were  transferred  back 
to  sole  sponsorship  of  the  Small  Bu.sine'^s 
Administration.  This  actioi;  trok  place 
after  an  overwhelming  percentage  of 
volunteers  participating  in  the  program 
voted  that  they  wished  to  return  to  SB  A. 
In  addition,  just  last  year  a  strony  move 
to  return  to  the  Administration  on  Ag- 
ing on  the  part  of  those  involved  in  the 
Agency's  older  American  programs — 
Poster  Grandparents.  Senior  Compan- 
ions, and  RS'VP — precipitated  hearings 
in  the  House  of  Representatives  on  the 
feasibility  of  such  a  transfer.  The  out- 
come was  the  determination  that  the 
ACTION  Agency  needed  more  time  to 
prove  itself,  and  that  such  a  transfer 
would  be  premature. 

Mr.  President,  It  Ls  because  of  this 
kind  of  thinking— that  the  ACTION 
Agency  needs  more  time  to  prove  itself — 
and  because  of  a  firm  record  pointing 
to  the  resolution  of  these  problem  areas 
has  not  yet  been  e.stablished.  that  mem- 
bers of  the  authorizing  committees  in 
both  bodies  determined  that  this  year. 


simple  extension  legislation  for  the 
.Agency's  programs  was  preferable  to  in- 
tif'pth  changes  in  the  authorizing  legisla- 
tion which  might  further  complu  ate  at- 
tempts to  provide  successful  administra- 
tion of  these  valuable  program.- 

IMPORTANCE    OF    ACTION    AGENCY    PROGRAMS 

Mr.  President.  I  do  not  need  to  remind 
my  colleague.s  of  the  importance  of  the 
ACTION  Agency  progra.^^s— of  the  value 
to  our  Nation  of  the  work  of  VISTA  and 
UYA  volunteers  who  work  to  bring  bet- 
ter health,  justice,  education,  housing 
social  services,  and  economic  enrichment 
to  the  poor;  of  RS\'T>  volunteers  who 
serve  in  hospitals,  schools,  day  care  cen- 
ters, libraries,  charitable  organizations, 
and  juvenile  detention  centers:  of  Fos- 
ter Grandrnirents  and  Senior  Compan- 
ions who  provide  care  and  love  to  emo- 
tionally, physically,  and  mentally  hand- 
icapped children,  and  companionship 
and  care  to  adults  v.ho  require  special 
attention.  I  would  like  to  include  at  this 
point  in  my  remarks  just  two  of  the 
many,  many  letters  I  have  received  from 
across  the  Nation  from  sponsors  of  these 
programs,  telling;  firsthand  of  the  specific 
work  of  these  volimteers.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the-e  two 
letters  be  printed  in  the  Record  at  this 
point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letters 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows ; 

Housing  Authop.ity  of  the 

CouNTT  OF  Santa  C:buz, 
Santa  Crm,  Cahf.,  April  8, 1976. 
Senator  Alan  Cranston, 

Chairman.  Senate  Subcorrirr.ittee  on  Human 
Resources.  Senate  Office  Building.  Wash- 
ington. D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Cranston  This  letter  is  tc 
inform  you  that  we  are  not  In  fa-,or  of  de- 
creasing VISTA/ .ACTION  funds  as  proptjsed. 
In  the  County  of  Santa  Cruz,  Calif urnta.  we 
have  had  6  viSTAs  working  with  the  Hous- 
ing Authority.  Our  Agency  exists  to  provide 
housing  for  low-Income  individuals.  The 
VISTA'S  to  supply  supportive  services  for 
the  residences  of  such  subsidized  housing 
as  well  as  to  other  low -Income  persons 
throughout  the  community.  Utilization  of 
.'iuch  volunteers  decreases  our  dependence 
upon  HUD  operating  subsidy  which  would 
be  required  to  fund  equivalent  employees. 
VISTAi  have  enabled  the  Housing  Authority 
to  Include  the  'oil' wing  services  ;n  addition 
to  the  sub-'-idlzatlon  of  housing  ; 

1.  E>ay  care  and  pre-schoo!  playgroup  pro- 
grams, enabling  tp;iants  to  become  up- 
wardly mobile. 

2.  Tenant  built  on-site  playgrounds, 

3.  Recreation  and  craft  programs  of  school 
age  children. 

4.  Jobs  and  job  training  programs  for 
youth,  thereby  eliminating  vandalism. 

5.  Information,  referral,  and  counseling  for 
all  member.^  of  the  community. 

6.  Recreation  and  crafts  programs  for 
seniors. 

7  Parent  Edtication  Prosn^m. 

8  Education  and  counseling  programs  for 
se:.lors  (Ufe  his'.cry  discussions). 

Each  of  these  programs  have  been  Im- 
p;c.T)pnted.  designed,  and  supervised  through 
the  utiilzatlon  of  VT-STAs.  In  addition,  the 
VIST.'^p  have  been  Instrumental  in  coordi- 
nating our  activities  with  those  of  other 
community  and  governmental  agencies;  pro- 
viding Information  on  needs,  assistance  In 
program  development,  and  thereby  avoiding 
any  duplication  of  service 

Our  residents  as  we'.l  as  the  remainder  of 


the  low-income  conmiu:iity  have  benefitted 
greatly  from  the  time  and  energy  of  the 
VIST.^s  Lr3S.s  of  their  services  would  greatly 
detract  from  the  lives  of  each  of  these  in- 
dividuals as  well  as  from  the  total  com- 
munity 

Any  prop-osal  that  would  lead  toward  cost- 
sharmg  will  have  an  equally  deleterious  ef- 
fect on  the  progra.m 

We   therefore   recommend  total   and   com- 
plete  funding   of    the   VISTA  ACTION    pro- 
gram and  respectfully  request  your  support 
in   the   contmuation   of   this   vital   program. 
Yours  truly. 

Rodmae  H  Ptlley. 

Executife  Director. 


State  of  Rhode  Island  and  Provi- 
dence Plantation.  Medic m  Cen- 
ter  General  Hospitai  . 

Cran.tton,  R  I    March  22.  1376. 
Re      Domestic    Volunteer    Service    Act — PJ*. 

93-113. 
Senator  Alan  Cranston, 

Chairman.  Sper^al  Suhcrjmrnittee  on  Hifman 
RclatiOTis.  U.S.  Senate.  Washington.  DC. 

Ot-.^R  Senator  Ceanston  I  am  writing  to 
you  in  my  capacity  as  Director  of  Volunteer 
Services  for  the  General  Hospital.  R  I-  Medi- 
cal Ce'.ter 

It  ha-s  been  my  pleasure  tc  work  with  the 
RSVP  program  for  the  past  three  years  We 
have  approximately  40  senior  volunteers  ac- 
tive throughout  the  liospltal  on  a  regular 
basis.  The  RSVP  has  provided  us  with  dedi- 
cated, qualified  personnel  In  various  posi- 
tions In  several  buildings  in  this  area.  They 
coordinate  and  participate  In  bingo.  mti.'=ical 
programs,  visitations,  and  E|>ecial  arti\ity 
events.  These  \Glunteers  have  donated  their 
time  and  love  to  many  of  our  foreotten 
elderly  friends.  Their  ■.  alue  is  essentia:  lo  our 
patients  and  stafT. 

Without  the  cooperation  of  Ms,  Clarice 
Gothberg.  V^'arwick  RSVP  Director,  the  suc- 
cess of  volunteer  services  would  not  "nave 
been  realized.  She  Is  knowledgeable  a:.d  un- 
derstanding of  volunteer  IndlspensablUty. 
Her  staff  has  been  most  generous  In  their 
eSorts  to  fill  the  void  in  the  lives  of  otiir 
elderly  citizens.  The  RSVP  office  L";  available 
to  numerous  requests,  be  It  clerical  or  on 
diversixe  level. 

There  Is  a  great  difficulty  in  rerroltlng 
volunteers  in  a  geriatric  hosplt.al.  The  en- 
vironment can  be  tremendously  depres.'=ing. 
Training  and  orientation  of  volunteers  is 
-•10  guarantee  of  long  term  placement  in  this 
dejected  atmospnere.  Voltmteers  have  tc  be 
of  a  sf-lectlve  caliber  to  undertake  the  mental 
strain  that  accompanies  these  oppressive 
Etirroundings.  RSVPs  are  understanding,  de- 
pendable, and  s-apportlve  to  our  needs  The 
staff  is  relieved  of  many  duties  because-  of 
their  existence  Wards,  once  an  obscurity, 
are  r.ow  illuminated  by  the  companionship 
and  warmth  extended  by  these  volunteers. 
Our  patients  look  forward  to  their  scheduled 
activities.  Staff  supplies  the  necessary  med.- 
catlon  to  maintain  their  bodies,  but  it  is  the 
lo\e  and  compassioit  that  sustains  them  and 
saves  them  from  everlasting  boredom  This 
volunteer  office  could  not  survive  without 
the  Joint  efforts  of  RSVP  and  community 
involvement.  The  conjunctive  effort  of  vol- 
unteers create  a  more  tolerable  existence 
for  our  senior  citizf.ns. 

We  are  looking  forward  to  a  continued 
program.  The  value  of  the  RSVT  Is 
incalculable, 

Verv-  truly  yours, 

Dorothy  Moretti. 
Di-'ertoT,  Volunteer  Services. 
extension  legislation 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  Initi- 
ally, I  favored  lecL^lation  providing  for  a 
simple  1-year  exterLsion  of  the  Domestic 
Volunteer  Service  Act  of  1973  in  order 
to  afford  the  Agency  additional  time  to 
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develop  a  record  of  resolutions  to  the 
problem  areas  I  mentioned  previously. 
But  subsequent  developments,  stemming 
from  the  administration's  budget  request 
for  the  ACTION  Agency  and  its  legisla- 
tive proposal  to  drastically  alter  some 
of  the  Agency's  programs,  caused  me  to 
reevaluate  this  approach. 

Mr.  President,  approval  of  the  Admin- 
istration's budget  request  for  the 
ACTION  Agency  for  fiscal  year  1977 
would  result  in  a  significant  reduction  in 
the  popular  VISTA  programs,  and.  with- 
out the  approval  of  its  proposal  for  pro- 
grammatic changes,  the  elimination  of 
the  successful  University  Year  for 
ACTION  program  and  the  Agency's  dis- 
cretionary programs.  In  addition,  with- 
out the  benefit  of  authorization  exten- 
sion legislation  for  titles  I.  III.  and  IV  of 
Public  Law  93-113,  a  continuing  resolu- 
tion for  these  programs  would  in  effect 
implement  the  administration's  budget 
request  level,  since  It  Is  lower  than  the 
Agency's  fiscal  year  1976  appropriation. 
Therefore,  I  directed  the  subcommittee 
staff  to  work  with  the  House  Education 
and  Labor  Committee  staff  on  legislation 
which  would  provide  the  necessary  au- 
thorizing extension  measure  to  enable  the 
Appropriations  Committees  of  both 
bodies  to  Include  the  ACTION  Agency 
domestic  program  funds  In  the  regular 
fiscal  year  1977  Labor-HEW  appropria- 
tions bill,  and  to  provide,  it  Ls  hoped,  for 
a  higher  level  of  funding  for  these  pro- 
grams than  was  proposed  by  the  admin- 
istration. 

My  colleague  and  friends  from  Califor- 
nia in  the  other  body.  Chairman  Augus- 
tus Hawkins  of  the  Equal  Opportunities 
Subcommittee  who  initially  introduced 
H.R.  12216  on  March  2,  1976,  and  the 
ranking  minority  member  of  the  Educa- 
tion and  Labor  Committee  fMr.  Quhe^ 
were  extremely  cooperative,  and  I  wLsh  to 
thank  them  and  their  able  staff,  Susan 
Grayson,  the  subcommittee  staff  director, 
and  Frances  Harden  for  the  House  sub- 
committe  majority,  and  Marty  laVor  for 
the  minority,  as  well  as  Jack  Duncan  and 
Mike  Cohen  for  Congressman  Brademas. 
for  agreeing  to  work  with  us  so  closely 
durmg  the  formulation  of  the  provisions 
In  H  R.  12216  as  reported  from  the  House 
Education  and  Labor  Committee.  These 
provisions,  I  believe,  represent  a  fair  and 
responsible  compromise  between  the 
simple  1-year  extension  I  Initially  fa- 
vored and  the  major  revisions  In  the  ad- 
ministration proposal,  as  set  forth  In  S. 
3189.  introduced  by  Senator  Beall. 

PROVISIONS    OF    H.R.    12216 

Mr.  President,  let  me  briefly  describe 
the  provisions  of  H.R.  12216: 

Authorizations  of  appropriations:  This 
measure  provides  for  a  2 -year  "such 
sums '  extension  of  the  authorization  of 
appropriations  for  titles  I — national  vol- 
unteer antipoverty  programs;  HI — small 
business  programs:  and  IV— administra- 
tion—of  the  Domestic  Volunteer  Service 
Act  of  1973.  Tlie  2-year  extension  corre- 
sponds with  the  2-year  extension  pro- 
vided for  title  II— national  older  Ameri- 
can volunteer  programs — In  Public  Law 
94-135.  the  Older  Americans  Amend- 
ment-^  of  1975,  enacted  November  28. 
1975. 


Antipoverty  emphasis:  The  measure 
does  not  affect  the  $22.3  million  earmark 
for  part  A — presently  the  traditional 
VISTA  program — or  the  additional  S7  3 
million  earmark  for  title  I  antipoverty 
volunteer  programs  contained  in  Public 
Law  93-113.  The  administration  had 
proposed  the  deletion  of  these  earmarks. 

VISTA/Cost-sharing.  part  A:  How- 
ever, for  part  A— VISTA— it  allows,  for 
the  first  time,  a  limited  granting  and 
contracting  out  of  the  program— 20  per- 
cent of  part  A  funds  for  the  direct  costs 
of  such  grants  and  contracts.  This  t;rant 
or  contract  mechanism  Ls  the  way  that 
projects  can  be  funded  with  cost-sharing 
on  the  part  of  the  sponsor.  The  admin- 
istration felt  that  the  ACTION  Agency 
would  be  able  to  field  more  volunteers 
under  part  A  if  it  had  the  flexibility  to 
require  that  those  sponsors  who  are  able, 
provide  for  some  of  the  direct  cost  of  a 
project. 

Further,  with  such  flexibility,  the 
Agency  would  have  more  resources  at 
hand  to  assign  VISTA  Volunteers  to 
sponsors  who  are  not  financially  able 
to  contribute  to  their  support  And.  Mr 
President,  I  am  sure  my  colleagues  will 
agree  that  it  is  to  help  the  most  needy 
that  VISTA  Volunteers  should— on  a  pri- 
ority basis — be  assigned,  especially 
through  community-based  sponsors.  Let 
me  make  clear.  Mr.  President,  that  It  Is 
not  our  intention  that  this  new  cost- 
sharing  provision  in  any  way  alter  the 
Agency's  present  authority  to  require 
certain  VISTA  sponsors  to  provide  for 
transportation  and  supervision  of  vol- 
unteers— a  matter  that  has  traditionally 
been  considered  an  indirect  cost  In  regu- 
lar VISTA  projects 

Our  intention  with  respect  to  this  new 
cost-sharing  discretion  is  to  permit  the 
Agency  to  move  the  PLS  and  ACV  pro- 
totypes into  part  A  from  part  C  of  title 
I.  to  the  extent  of  the  $2  1  million  and 
the  approximately  635  such  volunteers 
reflected  in  the  Agency's  budget  request 
for  fiscal  year  1977.  Since  the  20  percent 
cost-sharing  provision  applies  to  all  ap- 
propriations under  section  501  <a) — the 
VISTA    program    authority — grants    or 
contracts  for  the  operation  of  PLS-type 
projects  should  continue  to  Include  such 
costs  as  recruitment  and  general  project 
administration.  It  would  not  be  In  order 
for   the   Agency   to  switch   to   separate 
grants  or  contracts  for  .such  individual 
projects  made  in  order  to  cover  these 
costs  over  and  above  the  20-percent  lim- 
itation. Rather,  in  the  exercise  of  this 
new  authority,  a  single  instrument — as 
Is  now  the  practice — should  be  employed, 
subject  to  the  20-percent  provision,  to 
cover  all  costs  funded  by  the  ACTION 
Agency   In   such   projects.   In   contrast, 
this  limitation  does  not  apply  with  re- 
spect to  expenditures  for  volunteer  re- 
cruitment In  ACV-type  projects  since  the 
Agency's  present  practice — which  there 
is   no   intention   to  alter — Is   to  recruit 
ACV's— like  VISTA'S— through  Its  regu- 
lar recruitment  mechani-sm — for  which 
appropriations  are  made  under  section 
504,   administration   and   coordination. 

As  to  any  remainder  above  the  $2.1  mil- 
lion requested  for  grants  and  contracts 
under  part  A,  within  the  20-percent  cost/ 
sharing  and  grant/contract  fund  limit. 


there  clearly  Is  no  intention  for  the 
Agency  to  'put  the  squeeze"  on  existing 
project  sponsors  or  to  condition  accept- 
ance or  renewal  of  a  project  application 
on  a  certain  fixed  share  of  local  contri- 
bution within  the  new  20-percent  part 
A  discretion.  Rather  we  intend  that  the 
Agency  will  seek  and  secure  reasonable 
local  contributions  where  they  can  be 
secured.  Critical  to  this  new  process  is 
the  retention  of  a  strong  community- 
based  character  to  project  sponsors.  Cer- 
tainly, no  diminution  of  the  numbers 
and  scope  of  projects  with  commumiy- 
based  sponsors  should  result  from  this 
new  provision. 

Moreover,  as  to  the  80  percent  of  the 
part  A  funds  which  will  continue  to  be 
expended  for  traditional  VISTA  proj- 
ects, although  purely  "voluntary"  local 
contiiDutions  of  direct  co.'-ts  are  perniLs- 
sible.  the  Agency  must  avoid  any  action 
which  could  be  reasonably  construed  as 
pressuring  a  sponsor  or  prospective  spon- 
.sor  to  ante  up  a  contribution. 

UYA — part  B:  In  addition,  the  House 
bill  continues  the  predominant  cmpha.>^L- 
in  part  B  of  title  I  of  the  act  on  the  year- 
round,  full-time,  service  learning  pro- 
gram—the University  Year  for  ACTION, 
UYA,  program — which  the  administra- 
tion had  wanted  to  severely  c\it-back.  In 
spite  of  its  success.  Tlie  administration 
had  proposed  to  change  the  emphasis  In 
service-learning  to  the  development  of 
part-time  secondary  education  pro- 
grams at  the  expense  of  UYA.  The  Houi^e 
bill  rejects  this  phase  out  of  UYA  by  in- 
cluding a  hold-harmless  provision  for 
UYA  at  its  current  $6,700,000  level  before 
the  Agency  can  disregard  the  present 
10-percent  limitation  on  the  u.se  of  funds 
for  part-time  service-learning  efforts. 

Special  volunteer  programs— part  C: 
The  House  bill  also  clarifies  the  Agency's 
title  I.  part  C.  discretionary  special  vol- 
unteer program  authority  b;-  including  a 
section  specifically  authorizing  the  Di- 
rector to  recruit,  .select,  and  train  vol- 
unteers under  part  C.  In  addition,  the 
bin  makes  clear  that  in  providing,  under 
part  C,  technical  and  financial  assistance 
for  the  improvement  o'  volunteer  pro- 
grams, the  Agency  must  seek  to  utilize 
existing  programs  in  the  public  and  pri- 
vate .sectors  rather  than  to  initiate  an 
in -house  capabihty  which  would  dupli- 
cate current  efforts  In  this  area. 

With  respect  to  funding  of  existing 
title  I.  part  C,  programs,  Mr  President, 
the  House  bill  would  avoid  the  reduction 
of  funds  for  such  purposes  which  would 
very  likely  result  under  the  adminis- 
tration's low  budget  request,  if  some  cost- 
sharing  were  not  pennltted  under  part 
\.  thereby  permitting  prototypes  of  the 
two  full-time  part  C  program.s— now 
known  as  the  program  for  lo<al  .servicr. 
PLS.  and  the  ACTION  cooperative  vol- 
unteer. ACV,  program— to  be  carried  out 
as  part  of  VISTA. 

Advisory  Council:  H.R.  12216  also  pre- 
serves the  direction  Included  in  the  1973 
act  with  respect  to  the  rejresentative 
nature  of  membership  on  any  Agency  ad- 
visory councU  subsequently  e.'^^tabli.shcd 
by  administrative  action  Under  the  pro- 
visions of  the  National  Advisory  Council 
Act,  the  statutory  Council  -  established 
by  section  405  of  Public  Law  93-113— 
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ceased  to  exist  on  December  30.  1975, 
having  run  a  2-year  course.  The  ad- 
ministration had  requested  the  deletion 
from  the  1973  act  of  the  total  provision 
pertaining  to  the  advi.sory  council.  On 
this  subject,  Mr  Pre.  ident.  I  would  liko 
to  refer,  for  the  purposes  of  legislative 
history,  to  the  joint  explanatory  state- 
ment on  the  compromise  version  of  the 
legislation  which  became  Public  Law  93- 
113. 

I  included  this  statement,  which  really 
represents  a  conference  report  on  that 
legislation,  in  the  Congressional  Record 
of  August  3.  1973.  on  page  27827. 

It  sets  fortii  agreements  worked  out  bv 
the  House,  the  Senate,  and  the  adminLs- 
tration,  on  what  individuals  .should  be  in- 
cluded among  the  membership  of  the 
Agency's  advisory  council.  They  would 
include,  for  Instance,  representatives  of 
each  of  the  major  volunteer  programs 
operated  by  the  ACTION  Agency— now 
the  VISTA,  older  Americans,  and  Peace 
Corps  programs.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  item  7  from  the 
1973  joint  explanator>-  statement  be 
printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  item  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record,  as 
follows : 

7.  with  respect  to  section  40.5(a)  In  tlie 
compromise  regarding  tlie  membership  on 
the  National  Voluntary  Service  Advisory 
Council,  the  language  "Individuals  Interested 
in  serving  and  benefited  by  programs"  car- 
ried out  by  the  Agency  Includes  former 
Peace  Corps.  VISTA,  and  other  former,  vol- 
unteers under  Agency  programs,  and  also 
the  persons  served  by  such  programs.  Furth- 
er. It  Is  the  expectation  of  the  Committees 
that  a  full  25-member  Council  will  be  ap- 
pointed and  that  In  addition  to  appropriate 
representation  on  the  Coancll  of  such  inter- 
national and  domestic  program  beneficiaries, 
the  Council  will  Include  at  least  one  former 
Peace  Corps  volunteer  and  one  former  volun- 
teer from  each  of  ihe  major  domestic  pro- 
grams authorized  under  this  Act. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President.  I 
want  to  express  my  agreement  with  cer- 
tain points  and  my  confusion  as  to 
certain  points,  made  in  the  debate  In  the 
other  body  on  May  4  regarding  our  deci- 
sion to  continue  the  National  Advisory 
Council  section  In  the  authorizing  law. 
I  agree  that  by  continuing  the  applica- 
bility of  section  405'ai,  (b),  and  (O,  re- 
garding an  advi.sory  council,  we  do  not 
intend  to  restrict  membership  on  such  a 
council  to  those  benefited  by  programs 
carried  out  under  this  act  and  the  Peace 
Corps  Act.  that  public  spirited  individ- 
uals representing  the  general  public 
should  certainly  serve  on  such  a  councU. 
and  that  no  particular  fixed  size  is  in- 
tended for  the  Council — section  405  says 
"not  more  than  2t  members.  '  Indeed. 
this  has  always  been  Uie  case  under  sec- 
tion 405  and  was  the  case  for  2  years  with 
respect  to  the  composition  of  the  st-atu- 
tory  National  Advisory  Council. 

However,  I  am  puzzled  by  a  portion  of 
the  debate  in  Uv  oUier  bo<i.v  Section  405 
<a),  which  is  expressly  made  applicable 
to  any  administratively  established  ad- 
visory council  by  section  5  of  the  pending 
measure,  states:  The  membership  of  the 
council  shall  be  "representative,"  not  ex- 
clu.sively.  certainly.  I  agree,  "of  public 
and  private  organizations,  groups,  and 
Individuals    interested    in    serving    and 


benefited  by  programs  carried  out  under" 
the  two  acts.  This  clearly  requires  that 
domestic  and  international  volunteers  or 
former  volunteers  be  in  some  reasonable 
way  represented  on  any  council.  The 
Agency  has  always  resisted  this  view,  but 
I  see  no  value  to  an  advisory  council  that 
does  not  Include  some  reasonable  rep- 
resentation of  such  volunteer  partici- 
pants. 

Actually,  I  can  not  tell  whether  this  is 
the  House  committee's  view  or  not  be- 
cause the  two  sponsors  there  say  they 
do  not  Intend  to  require  that  "some 
places  on  the  Council  be  reserved  for 
members  with  a  highly  specific  type  of 
service  In  certain  Individual  programs  ex- 
cept as  provided  by  section  405 < a)  of  the 
act  As  I  have  said,  I  believe  section  405 
(a»  does  clearly  require  some  representa- 
tion of  VISTA  volunteers,  older  Ameri- 
can volunteere,  and  Peace  Corps  volun- 
teers. That  LS  what  everyone  agreed  to  In 
1973  when  we  wrote  section  405. 

We  had  an  agreement  at  that  time. 
That  stands  as  the  applicable  legislative 
history-  iiLsofar  as  I  am  concerned  It 
takes  both  parties  to  abro::ate  an  agree- 
ment if  that  l;.  indeed,  the  intention  of 
the  other  body.  Tliis  party  certainly  has 
no  such  intention.  But  I  do  not  read  the 
full  House  debate  that  way  anyway.  It 
seems  ambiguous  to  me  on  that  question. 
Foster  Grandparent  age  limitation; 
Finally,  the  House  bill  includes  a  new 
provision  embodying  in  part  the  direc- 
tives contained  in  the  joint  explanatory 
statement  accompanying  the  conference 
report  to  the  Older  Americans  Act 
Amendments  of  1975— No.  94-670— with 
respect  to  age  restrictions  on  those  eli- 
gible to  be  served  by  faster  grandpar- 
ents; an  amendment  to  title  11  of  Public 
Law  93-113  in  the  bill  specifically  au- 
thorizes— although  it  does  not  require — 
the  continuation  of  person-to-person 
senices.  under  certain  prescribed  cir- 
cumstances, to  mentally-retarded  chil- 
dren after  they  reach  the  age  of  21.  Un- 
der this  provision,  such  services  could  be 
continued  eitlier  under  the  "Foster 
Grandparent"  subsection  <a)  or  the 
"Senior  Companion"  subsection  (b> 

Mr.  President,  this  provision  was 
added  to  the  bill  to  emphasize  the  com- 
mitment of  the  authorizing  committees 
to  tho.se  directive';,  and  to  reinforce  our 
strong  conviction  that  relationships  de- 
veloped between  Foster  Grandparents 
and  their  children  who  are  mentally  re- 
tarded should  take  precedence  over  pro- 
gram regulations  which  arbitrarily  would 
terminate  those  relationships  once  the 
child  reached  a  certain  chronological 
age.  The  Agency  had  taken  the  position 
that  alternate  care  arrangements  could 
be  provided  for  the  recipient  of  Foster 
Grandparent  companionship,  but  those 
of  us  who  worked  on  the  older  Americans 
amendments  and  now  are  working  on 
this  extension  legislation  felt  strongly 
that  such  a  notion  of  alternate  care  ar- 
rangements was  noi  .sufficiently  sensitive 
to  tlie  importance  of  the  relationship 
developed  between  the  two  mdividuals 
involved. 

In  our  discussion  of  thl<:  Issue  in  the 
Older  Americans  Act  .■Amendments  Con- 


ference Report  Joint  Statement,  we 
noted  the  correlation  between  the  foster 
grandparent  program  and  the  senior 
companion  program.  In  that  statement 
we  said  on  page  51: 

This  newer  program  (Senior  Companions  1 
was  Intended  to  complement  the  Foster 
Grandparent  effort  by  providing  for  similar 
services  to  those  21  and  over.  It  should  also 
be  used,  on  a  priority  basis,  to  ensure  a  con- 
tinuation of  comi>anlonshlp,  where  needed, 
for  "chUdren"  who  become  21  years  old  while 
being  served  by  the  Foster  Grandparent 
Program.  Indeed,  for  those  presently  served 
mentally  retarded  "children",  the  statutory 
purpose  of  the  Senior  Companion  program — 
to  serve  "persons  (other  than  children)  hav- 
ing developmental  disabilities" — clearly  en- 
visions such  a  continuation. 

The  conferees  thus  believe  that  the  AC- 
TION Agency  should  establish,  to  the  maxi- 
mum extent  possible,  at  appropriate  Foster 
Grandparent  program  sites.  Senior  Com- 
panion program  components  under  the  ad- 
ministration of  a  single  dlrecUw,  so  that 
these  two  programs  can  complement  each 
other.  This  would  enable  a  transitional  mech- 
anism to  be  established  for  transferring  the 
Older  American  participants  from  the 
Foster  Grandparent  program  to  the  Senior 
Companion  program,  when  appropriate  In 
a  smooth  and  orderly  process  with  compas- 
sionate concern  for  all  parties  Involved 

In  view  of  the  foregoing,  the  conferees 
direct  the  ACmON  Agency  to  revise  its 
regulations  to  comply  ftilly  with  the  above- 
stated  policies,  and  to  ensure  that  each 
sfjonsor  organization  (which  should  in  turn 
notlfv  all  Foster  Grandparents  and  families 
involved!  Is  fully  apprised  of  the  policies 
reflected  and  that  no  existing  Poster  Grand- 
parent companionship  relationship  will  be 
endangered  under  any  circumstances  re- 
gardless of  the  age  of  the  person  being  served. 

Mr.  Pi-esident.  this  forcefully  stated 
directive  was  made  in  November  of  1975. 
Yet  just  last  month,  when  in  the  Senate 
appropriation  hearing  record.  Chairman 
M.^GNUSON  asked  the  ACTION  Agency 
Director : 

Hew  many  Poster  Grandparent  sites  lack 
an  accompanying  Senior  Companion  Pro- 
gram'' 

The  Director's  reply  was : 

One  of  the  eighteen  Senior  Companion 
Programs  is  funded  to  an  agency  that  also 
sponsors  a  Poster  Grandparent  Program 
It  Is  our  belief  that  the  Cor^gress  intended 
that  the  Foster  Grandparent  Program  serve 
primarily  young  children  and  that  the  Senior 
Companion  Program  serve  primarily  the  eld- 
erly with  the  particular  objectives  of  pre- 
venting Institutionalization.  Because  of  the 
different  focuses  of  these  programs,  common 
site  selection^  have  not  been  a  consideration 
m  the  placement  of  projects. 

Further,  in  a  memorandum  dated  April 
6,  1976,  to  ACTION  Agency  regional  di- 
rectors f:om  the  Associate  Director  for 
Domestic  and  Anti-Poverty  Operations, 
entitled  -Guidance  for  Developing  Senior 
Companion  Program  Funding  and  Spon- 
sor Selection  for  P^cal  Year  1976.'  the 
following  item  appears: 

3.  Joint  Projects— 

a  Joint  spon.sorshlp  of  SCP  and  PGP  proj- 
ects should  be  avoided  a-  this  time  to  per- 
mit full  development  and  exposure  of  AC- 
TION'S promising  new  program,  the  Senior 
Companion  Program. 

Mr.  President,  it  was  these  kinds  of 
disregard  for  the  conference  report  joint 
statement  directives,  coupled  with  re- 
ports received  by  members  of  the  author- 
izing committees  that  the  directives  were 
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not  being  implemented,  that  convinced 
the  Members  that  a  legislative  remedy 
was  required  to  protect  the  relationships 
developed  between  the  individuals  in- 
volved in  the  Foster  Grandparent  pro- 
gram. This,  then.  Is  why  H.R.  12216  In- 
cludes the  provision  with  respect  to  those 
mentally  retarded  children  served  by 
Foster  Grandparents. 

Summary:  In  sum,  Mr.  President,  H.R. 
1216  goes  further  than  providing  for  the 
straight  extension  of  the  agency's  pro- 
grams which  I  had  initially  envisioned. 
But  it  is  an  acceptable  compromise  with 
the  administration's  proposals.  It  rein- 
forces the  basic  congressional  intent  with 
respect  to  several  aspects  key  to  the  un- 
derpuming  of  the  Domestic  Volunteer 
Service  Act  of  1973 — the  retention  of  the 
earmarking  for  antipoverty  programs, 
emphasis  on  full-time  voluntary  serv- 
ice and  on  community -based  sponsors, 
and  provision  of  only  a  limited  authority 
to  require  financial  contributions  from 
VISTA  sponsors;  the  protection  of  the 
UYA  program  In  which  mature  volun- 
teers work  on  a  full-time  basLs  toward 
the  solution  of  complex  problems,  as  op- 
pased  to  the  administration's  request 
that  this  effort  be  superseded  by  a  part- 
time,  secondary  school  volunteer  effort; 
the  limiting  of  the  Agency's  activity  in 
developing  an  in-house  technical  assist- 
ance capability  when  such  capability  Is 
already  available  In  the  public  and  pri- 
vate sectors:  the  preservation  of  the  rep- 
resentative nature  of  membership  on  any 
future  agency  advisory  council;  and.  fi- 
nally, the  protection  of  relationships  en- 
tered into  by  older  American  volunteers 
and  their  charges  by  providing  more 
flexibility  in  program  decisionmaking 
in  the  part  B  provisions  of  title  IT  of 
Public  Law  93-113. 

I  strongly  urge  that  H.R.  12216  be 
approved  for  enactment  wltViout  change. 

Budget  recommendationd  of  the  au- 
thori.'!inK  committee:  Mr  President,  I 
would  also  like  to  point  out  that  in  con- 
nection with  my  responsibility  as  chair- 
man of  the  Special  Subcommittee  on 
Human  Resources  to  develop  and  man- 
at;c  passage  of  legislation  affecting  these 
fine  programs,  I  have,  each  year,  pre- 
sented testimony  to  the  Appropriations 
Committee's  Subcommittee  on  Labor- 
HEW  Appropriations,  recommending 
funding  levels  for  them.  This  year.  I  am 
working  closely  with  Senator  Beall  on 
these  recommendations  which  we  plan 
to  present  next  week.  Our  overall  funding 
level  will  be  approximately  $114  million, 
broken  down  approximately  as  shown  on 
a  table  which  I  a.sk  unanimous  consent 
be  printed  In  the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

DOMESTIC  VOLUNTEER  SERVICE  ACT  OF  1973 
|ln  thousands  o(  dolbrs;  fiscal  y«ars| 


1977 

commil- 

1977  tM 

adminis-  1976         rtcom- 

(ration   appropri-        mtnda- 

raquMt         atwn  tion 


Title    I— National   volunteer 
antipoverty  programs'. 
Pt.  A: 

VISTA 

VISTA  stipend  and  (ood 
and  lodging  allowance 
ncreases 


J977 
admmis-  1976 

tration    appropn- 
SDOB 


1977 
commit- 
tee 
recom- 
menda 
twn 


J13,600     $22,300       J22,300 


•  1.363 


Pt     B:     Service-learning 

programs «.  *00         7.2M           7,2S1 

Pt  C:   Special  volunteer  _              ,  ,., 

programs 2.000       '3.731            3.»11 

Tot»l 20.000       33.2tt         3«.725 

Title      <l  -National      older 
American  volunteer  pio- 

PtVRSVP 17.500        17.500          19,438 

PtB: 

(a)  Foster    grandparent 

program.....   M.OOO     » 28. 287          34.000 

(b)  Senior      companion  

program 3,»00       '3,6*0           6.000 

ToUI.  Sr^O        49,427         59.438 

Title      III- Business     pro- 

grams NA         ««400                NA 

Title         IV    Administration  ».  ..,          ,„  ,., 

(program  support) 18.602     » 20, 157         20.157 

ToUl 93.902   '103,266       114.320 


1  The  amount  recommended  provides  for  an  increase  in  Hie 
VISTA  stipend  of  Irom  J50  to  $t>2.50  per  month  (Public  Law 
94  130  aulhociei  appropriations  specifically  for  this  purpose 
(up  to  J75  psi  month))  and  a  7-peicent  cost-of  living  incresse 
in  the  average  n-service  VISTA  (ood  and  lodging  allowance  for 
4,230  volunteer  years  of  service. 

»  jaO.OOO  for  luedincome  counselling  transferred  from  title 
III  to  title  to 

>  Obligations  m  fiscal  year  1976  will  total  J28,347.0OO  (or  the 
foster  grandparent  program  and  $4,M5.000  (or  the  senior 
companion  piogram,  as  a  result  of  carry-over  balances  available 
for  obligation. 

« 1320,000  transferred  to SBA. 

J  Obligations  m  fiscal  year  1976  will  total  $19,993,000  as  a 
result  of  the  following  adjustments  $165,000  was  transferred 
to  the  SBA  m  July,  1975,  $368,000  was  transferred  to  the  Peace 
Zcip%  as  a  result  of  reoraanijation  of  the  Office  of  Recruitment 
and  Communications;  $3S,000  was  added  by  a  pay  raise  sup- 
plemental appropriation,  and  $40,000  was  available  as  a  result 
of  a  cjiry-ovei  balance  lot  piogram  support. 

•  Total  obl'gat'ons  will  equal  $103,747,000  as  a  result  of  the 
adjustments  described  m  footnotes  3  and  5. 

END-OF-SERVICE     AM  OWANCE     INCREASES     FOR 
VISTA   AI«i   PtACK  CORPS  VOLUJITEERS 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  as 
part  of  our  appropriations  recommenda- 
tions, we  have  recommended  that  $671.- 

000  be  appropriated  specifically  ear- 
marked in  the  Appropriations  Act  to  pro- 
vide for  a  VISTA  stipend  increase  of  half 
the  amount  we  authorized  last  year  In 
Public  Law  94-130— H.R.  6334.  I  am 
pleased  to  note  that  the  fiscal  year  1977 
Peace  Corps  authorization  legislation. 
H.R.  12226.  is  now  pending  Presidential 
signature,  specifically  authorizing  $10.1 
million  for  the  readjustment  allowance 
Increase  we  authorized  in  Public  Law 
94-130. 

Public  Law  94-130  Included  provisions 

1  originally  proposed  to  authorize  such 
end-of -service  allowance  increases  in  the 
Peace  Corps  readjustment  allowance  and 
the  VISTA  stipend.  These  allowances 
were  never  intended  to  be  compensation 
for  work  performed,  but  were  designed 
to  assist  volunteers  in  their  transition 
from  Peace  Corps  or  VISTA  service  to 
securing  jobs  or  returning  to  school.  Yet 
In  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  Coiisiuner 
Price  Index  had  risen  over  75  percent 
since  the  Peace  Corps  allowance  had 
been  set  14  years  before,  and  the  VISTA 
allowance  11  years  before,  there  had 
never  been  an  lncrea.se  in  either  end -of - 
service  allowance  imtU  last  fall.  As  a 
result  of  the  enactment  of  Public  Law 
94-130  and  the  action  we  are  now  taking, 
the  dedicated  individuals  who  serve  in 
these  programs  may  finally  l>e  able  to 
receive   a    realistic    sum    to    ease    tiuin 


through  the  tran.sltlon  period  after  their 
volunteer  service 

Since  I  did  not  have  Uio  opportunity 
to  speak  on  H.R.  6334.  the  fiscal  year 
1976  Peace  Corps  Authorization  bill. 
when  It  was  before  tlie  .Senate  on  OcUj- 
ber  9.  Mr.  President,  I  would  like  to  ad- 
dress our  end-of -srr\lce  amendment.^;  in 
that  bill  at  this  time. 

The  provisions  in  the  Senate-pas.sed 
bill  provided  for: 

First,  a  raise  in  the  readjustment  al- 
lowance of  the  regular  Peace  Corps  vol- 
unteer from  $75  per  month  to  $125  per 
month: 

Second,  a  raise  In  the  stipend  of  the 
regular  VISTA  volunteer  from  $50  per 
month  to  $75  per  month;  and 

Tliird,  a  separate  authorization  of  ap- 
propriations to  fund  each  of  the  above 
increiises.  with  the  stipulations  that  such 
raises  will  be  effective  only  to  the  extent 
and  in  such  amounts  as  are  specifically 
provided  for  in  appropriations  acts. 

Mr.  President,  these  provisions,  con- 
tained in  sections  5  and  6  of  H  R.  6334  as 
reported  by  the  Foreign  Relations  Com- 
mittee and  as  passed  by  the  Senate  on 
October  9,  were  based  on  an  amendment 
offered  during  subcommittee  considera- 
tion by  my  pood  friend  and  colleague 
from  Nev/  York  iMr  Javits",  in  which 
I  joined  Our  amendment,  in  turn,  was 
based  on  lepislatlon — S.  1789 — which  I 
had  Introduced  on  May  20.  1975.  with  the 
cosponsorship  of  Senator  Javits,  as  well 
as  the  chairman  of  the  Labor  and  Public 
Welfare  Committee,  the  Senator  from 
New  Jersey  <  Mr.  Williams  i,  and  the 
committee's  ranking  majority  member, 
as  well  as  the  Senator  from  West  Vir- 
ginia <Mr.  Randolph',  and  the  Senator 
from  Minnesota  iMr.  Movdale>.  who  are 
also  members  of  the  Labor  and  Public 
Welfare  Committee,  and  who  have  been 
leaders  in  working  for  the  increase  in 
these  allowances  We  were  also  joined  by 
the  Senator  from  Arizona  <Mr.  Gold- 
water '.  the  Senator  from  Illinois  iMr 
Percy  ' .  and  my  colleague  from  Cali- 
fornia iMr.  TUNNEY>. 

My  bill,  and  the  Senate-pa.ssed  version 
of  HR.  6334,  prohibited  the  use  of  pro- 
gram funds  to  finance  the  allowance  In- 
cre?»ses  by  setting  forth  explicitly  that 
the  allowances  will  be  effective  only  to 
the  extent  of.  and  in  the  amount  of,  funds 
specifically  provided  for  in  appropria- 
tions acts.  In  thus  way,  we  sought  to  as- 
sure that  no  reduction  in  overall  volun- 
teer and  trainee  strength  could  come 
about  as  a  result  of  the  increases.  I  stress 
this  point.  Mr.  Pre.sident,  because  there 
apF)eared  to  be  a  misunderstanding  with 
respect  to  this  provision  on  the  part  of 
the  ACTION  Apency.  In  correspondence 
both  to  the  chairman  of  the  Labor  and 
Public  Welfare  Committee  iMr.  Wil- 
liams' and  the  chairman  of  the  Foreign 
Relations  Committee  iMr  Sparkman'. 
Agency  officials  expressed  the  reservation 
that  the  passage  of  legislation  to  provide 
for  the  end-of-service  allowance  in- 
creases might  cut  Into  program  moneys, 
and  tlius  reduce  volunteer  strength  Thi.« 
was  and  Is  simply  not  so.  £i.s  I  made  clear 
to  Director  Balzano  In  a  September  9 

1975,  letter  on  Uie  subject  Mr.  President. 
I  ask  unanimous  con.sent  that  there  be 
printed  in  the  Record  at  the  conclusion  of 
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my  remarks  the  ACTION"  .^Rency  Au- 
gu.st  19,  197fi.  report  tn  Chairman  Wil- 
liams from  Deput^•  Dire 't'>r  .John  L.  Gan- 
lev  commenting  on  S  1789.  my  Septem- 
ber 9,  1975,  letter  to  Director  Br.l7ano  re- 
questing a  clariflf^ation.  and  the  Direc- 
tor's September  23.  197.S.  reply  to  me  ex- 
plaining the  Agency'.s  misinterpretation 
The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  .so  ordered 
(See  exhibit  1  > 

Mr     CRAN'STON.    Mr.    President,    as 
cleared  by  the  conference  committee  and 
enacted.  H.R.  6334  included  tlie  require- 
ment for  a  separate  allowance  increase 
appropriation   for   the   VISTA   program 
only.   The   House   committee    preferred 
not  to  provide  such  a  .separate  authoriza- 
tion of  appropriations  and  contingency 
provision  for  the  Peace  Corps  increase, 
since  the  House-passed  bill  already  in- 
cluded an  increased  authorization  of  ap- 
propriation for  fiscal  year  1976  to  allow 
for  the  full  increase  autlionzed  for  the 
readjustment     allowance      The     Senate 
committee  was  kind  enough  to  consult 
with  me  on  this  and  we  all  apreed  to 
abide  by  the  wishes  of  our  colleagues  in 
the  other  body  on  this  point   in  order 
to  reach  an  accord  on  this  bill,  but  we 
did  so  with  some  very  clear  intentions, 
Mr    President.  The  authorization  com- 
mittees for  the  Peace  Corps  thus  indi- 
cated at  that  time  their  intention  each 
year  to  Include  in  committee  report  lan- 
guage congressional  direction  with  re- 
spect   to    Peace    Corps    volunteer    and 
trainee  strength,  so  that  by  granting  a 
Peace  Corps  readjustment  allowance  in- 
crease, we  would  not  be  cutting  into  pro- 
gram strength,  or  permitting  Peace  Corps 
appropriations   intended  for  an   allow- 
ance increase  to  be  used  for  program 
expenses.  The  latter  purpose,  althoutih 
not  the  former,  has  been  achieved  by  the 
enactment  this  week  of  H  R.  12216.  the 
Peace  Corps  authorization  bill  for  fiscal 
year  1977,  which  mandates  payment  of 
the  full  readjustment  allowance  increase 
and  provides  an  earmark  of  $10  100.000 
to  pay  this  increase 

Mr  President,  in  1974,  my  good  friend 
Senator  Mondale  and  I  had  worked  to- 
gether on  a  floor  amendment  to  the  fiscal 
year  1975  Peace  Corps  authorization  bill 
'H.R  12920)  which  provided  for  similar 
increases  in  the  Peace  Corps  and  VISTA 
end-of-service  allowances.  The  House 
committee,  however,  would  not  accept 
the  Senate  amendment  at  that  time,  and 
it  was  agreed  that  the  provision  should 
be  dropped  pending  receipt  of  a  rei>ort 
from  the  ACTION  Agency  on  the  need 
for  .such  an  increase.  An  unofficial  report 
undertaken  by  the  Agency  cited  the  need 
for  such  increases  in  the  Peace  Corps 
program,  but  no  comparable  report  was 
ever  submitted  on  the  VISTA  allowance 
question. 

Mr.  President,  the  Senate  having  de- 
ferred once  on  this  question,  did  not  do 
so  again.  I  wa-s  most  grateful  to  the 
Senate  and  House  committee  members 
for  their  support  with  respect  to  these 
provisions  last  year  in  Public  Law  94- 
130 

Mr  President.  I  want  to  express  my 
personal  appreciation  to  Senator  Javits 
and  Senator  Humphrey,  chairman  of  the 
Subcommittee  on  Foreign  Assistance,  for 


their  tirele-ss  efforts  in  working  for  the 
inclu.'-ion  of  these  provisions  in  the  Sen- 
ate-pas.sed bill.  They  were  ably  assisted 
by  Dave  Keaney.  of  the  Foreign  Relations 
Committee.  Dan  Spiegel  of  Senator 
Humphreys  staff,  and  Larry  Greenbcrg 
and  Win  Wheeler  for  Senator  Javits. 

Mr.  President,  as  part  of  the  back- 
ground on  tliis  legislative  provision,  I 
a.sk  unanimous  consent  that  there  be 
printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point  joint 
letters  of  .Tunc  2.5.  1975.  and  September 
8,  1975.  to  the  Foreign  Relations  Com- 
mittee chairman  1  Mr.  Sparkman)  urging 
llie  Foreign  Relations  Committee  to  in- 
clude in  the  Peace  Corps  authorization 
bill  the  authorization  for  a  VISTA  end- 
of-year  .•stipend  increase. 

Tliere  being  no  objection,  the  letters 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  tollows: 

U.S    Senate. 
Committee  on  Labor 

AND  Ptblic  Welfare. 
Washington,  DC.  June  25,  1975. 
Hon.  John  Sparkma.n. 

Chairman,  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations, 
US.  Senate.  Washington,  DC 

Dear  Mr.  Chairman  ;  You  will  recall  that 
!a.st  year  during  Senate  floor  consideration 
cf  the  Peace  Corps  Authorization  Act  of  1975 
(H.R.  12920),  Senators  Moiidale  and  Cran- 
ston introduced  an  amendment  which  would 
have  provided  a  50  percent  cost-of-living  In- 
(Tcase  in  the  readjustment  allowances  of 
Peace  Corps  volunteers  and  volunteer  leaders 
and  In  the  stipe::ds  oi  VIST.^  volur.teers  and 
volunteer  leader.=  .  These  allowances  remain 
at  levels  enartpd  fourteen  years  ago  with 
respect  to  the  Peace  Corps  during  which  time 
the  Consumer  Price  Index  has  risen  over 
75% — and  eleven  years  ago  with  respect  to 
\aSTA . 

In  our  amendment,  these  increases  were 
made  expressly  contingent  upon,  and  only 
to  the  extent  of,  the  Inclusion  of  specific 
funding  for  such  purposes  in  subsequent 
appropriations  acts.  Thus,  the  rate  In- 
creases would  not  cause  a  reduction  In  the 
number  of  volunteers  in  either  program. 

Although  our  .amendment  was  agreed  to 
by  the  Senate.  1;  was  r;ot  a-'e;)table  to  the 
House  of  Representatives.  In  Senate  floor 
debate  of  May  21,  1974.  on  the  disagreement 
of  the  Hou.se  to  the  amendment  of  the  Sen- 
ate on  H.R  12920  (Cong.  Record  p  15895), 
you  indicated,  in  justification  of  the  Senate 
receding  from  the  Mondale-Cranston  amend- 
ment, that  your  Committee  would  reconsider 
the  measure  this  year;  specifically,  you 
stated: 

••.  .  .  the  Foreign  Relations  Committee,  as 
it  indicated  in  \\s  report  on  the  bill,  is  most 
Interested  In  this  matter  and  seeing  to  It 
that  a  reasonable  and  equitable  adjustment 
Is  made  in  these  allowances  next  year,  tak- 
ing Into  consideration  the  results  of  the 
Agency  study  and  whatever  recommenda- 
tions may  be  forthcoming,  based  upon  It. 
from  the  administration.   .   .  ." 

It  is  to  this  eiid  that  we  are  writing  today. 

We  are  hopeful  that  you  will  Include  the 
text  of  last  year's  Senate  am.endment  — 
which  we  have  relntn-Klured  a.s  S  1789 — in 
this  year's  Peace  Corps  authorization  legis- 
lation. We  reiterate  that  our  amendment 
specifically  made  any  increase,  up  to  the  new 
maximum  dollar  amounts,  contingent  on  in- 
clusion of  additional  sums  in  Appropriations 
Acts  explicitly  earmarked  to  pay  for  such 
allowance  increases 

We  feel,  again,  that  Peace  Corps  and 
VISTA  volunteers  should  be  treated  in  an 
equitable  manner  at  the  .same  time  with 
respect  to  allowar.ces  Since  the  reauthoriza- 
tion of  the  Domestic  Volunteer  Service  Act 
(PX,.  93-113)  win  not  be  considered  until 
1976.  we  are  hooeful  that  you  will  agree  once 


more  to  accept  the  amendment  li.  full  so 
that  such  equitable  treatment  will  be  en- 
sured. If  you.  on  the  other  hand  would 
prefer  that  we  offer  the  measure  as  a  floor 
amendment,   we  will  be  glad  to  do  so 

You  are  aware,  we  know,  of  the  previous 
coopersitlon  between  the  Senate  Labor  and 
Public  Welfare  Committee,  which  has  juris- 
dlctlo!'.  over  the  domestic  programs  of  the 
ACTION  Agency,  and  the  Foreign  Relations 
Committee,  on  matters  affecting  that  Agency. 
The  precedent  for  such  coopjeration  is  f>er- 
haps  most  clearly  Ulustrated  by  the  provi- 
sions in  the  aforementioned  Act  to  establish 
an  agencywlde  National  Advisory  CouncU  to 
replace  the  former  statutory  Peace  Corps 
Council  repealed  by  Congress  In  1972,  and  to 
establish  an  Associate  Director  for  Interna- 
tional Operations  In  the  Agency,  as  a  c-:t;n- 
terpart  to  the  Domestic  Operation?  Associate 
Director  We  are  hopeful  that  this  coopera- 
tion W.11I  co:.tinue.  and  that  it  will  be  mani- 
fested this  year  by  the  incltision  of  our 
amendment  in  the  Peace  Corps  Authoriza- 
tion bill  now  before  your  Committee. 

Finally,  we  enclose  a  copv  of  a  May  6.  1974. 
letter  to  Congressman  Thomas  Morgan. 
Chairman  of  the  then  House  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs,  from  Congressmen  Carl  D. 
Perkins  and  Augustus  F.  Hawkins,  Chairmen. 
respectively,  of  the  full  Committee  on  Edu- 
cation and  Labor  and  its  Subcommittee  on 
Equal  Opportunities  which  have  responsl- 
bllitv  for  the  domestic  volunteer  programs 
of  the  ACTION  Agency,  in  support  of  the 
full  Senate  amendment  and  urging  Its  ac- 
ceptance by  the  House.  We  are  thus  hopeful 
that  this  provision  would  be  acceptable  to 
the  House  of  Representatives  at  this  time. 
We  thai.k  you  for  your  atter.tlon  to  this 
matter. 

Sincerely. 

Ai..*N  Cranston. 

Harrison  A    Wn-LiAMS.  Jr., 

Jen.nings  Randolph, 

John  V   Ti  nnet, 

Walter  F  Mondale. 

Jacob  K  Javtts, 

Ch.arles  H   Percy, 

B.ARRY  Goldwater. 


US.  Senate, 
Committee  on  Labor  and 

Ptblic  Weuare 
Washington,  DC,  September  8.  1976. 
Hon.  John  Sp.arkman. 

Chairman,  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations, 
U.S.  Senate,  Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Mr.  Chairman  We  are  writing  to 
follow-up  on  the  June  25  1975,  letter  to  you 
ia  which  we  joined  with  six  other  Senators 
proposing  that  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Re- 
lations amend  the  Peace  Corps  Authorization 
Act  of  1976  'H.R  6334)  along  the  :ines  pro- 
posed In  the  bill  we  joined  in  Introducing 
with  senator  Cranston.  S.  1789.  The  purpose 
of  this  bill  and  the  amendment  we  are  pro- 
posing- is  to  provide  for  contingent  increases 
in  the  readjustment  allowances  of  Peace 
Corps  volunteers  and  in  the  stipends  of 
VISTA  volunteers.  We  stress  the  contingency 
aspect  because  under  our  amendment  such 
increases  over  amounts  presently  authorized 
in  the  enabling  legislation  for  the  re::pectlve 
programs  would  be  authorized  only  to  the  ex- 
tent of  the  inclusion  of  specific  funding  for 
such  purposes  in  subsequent  appropriations 
acts.  Thus  the  provision  for  rate  increases 
would  not  under  any  circumstances  bring 
about  a  reduction  in  the  numbers  of  volun- 
teers in  either  program. 

We  are  writing  todav  as  the  Chairman 
and  Ranking  Minority  Member  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare,  which 
has  jurisdiction  over  the  domestic  volunteer 
programs  of  the  ACTION  Agency,  as  author- 
ized in  the  Domestic  Volunteer  Senice  Act 
of  1973  I  PL.  93-1131.  Wc  strongly  desire 
that  any  Increase  provided  for  in  the  Peace 
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Corps  readjustment  allowance  be  accom- 
panied by  provision  for  a  comparable  In- 
crease In  the  amount  of  the  VISTA  stipend. 
We  strongly  prefer  that  this  be  accomplished 
In  Committee  rather  than  on  the  floor,  m 
last  year. 

As  specified  In  the  June  25  letter  to  you. 
our  two  Committees  have  had  a  mutually 
productive  history  of  cooperation  on  matters 
afTectlng  the  ACTION  Agency,  and  we  wish 
to  buUd  further  upon  that  cooperative  rela- 
tionship through  the  inclusion  In  the  Com- 
mittee bill  of  the  VISTA  stipend  amendment 
we  are  sponsoring.  It  Is  also  our  belief,  aa 
explained  in  the  June  25  letter,  that  there 
would  be  no  Jurisdictional  objection  whatso- 
ever in  the  House  of  Representatives  to  pro- 
ceeding along  these  lines  In  the  Peace  Corps 
avithorlzatlon  legislation. 

We  very  much  hope  that  you  will  be  able 
to  honor  our  request. 
Sincerely, 

H.\RRISON  A.  WI1.LIAMS,  Jr., 

Chairman. 

Jacob  K.  jAvns, 

Ranking  Minority  Member. 

CONCLUSION 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  let  me 
again  urge  that  H.R.  12216  be  approved 
at  this  time,  without  committee  referral. 
Let  me  restate  that  members  of  the 
Labor  and  Public  Welfare  Committee 
and  the  Human  Resources  Subcommittee 
staff  have  been  working  closely  with  our 
counterparts  on  the  HoiLse  Education  and 
Labor  Committee  and  its  Subcommittee 
on  Equal  Opportunities.  In  the  develop- 
ment of  this  legislation.  In  particular  I 
want  to  acknowledge  for  their  very  fine 
work  In  this  regard  Jonathan  Steinberg, 
the  subcommittee  counsel,  and  Fran 
Butler,  consultant  to  the  subcommittee, 
and  Dave  Rust  and  Larry  Greenberg  for 
the  minority.  Mr.  President,  we  followed 
this  course  of  action  because  we  deter- 
mined it  was  the  most  effective  way  to 
achieve  timely  pa.ssage  of  uncomplicated 
extension  legislation  which  will  enable 
the  Appropriations  Committees  of  both 
bodies  to  consider  restoring  and  even 
au'-mienting — as  the  Labor  Committee 
and  Senator  Beall  and  I  have  recom- 
mended— the  fiscal  year  1977  budget 
levels  of  these  programs,  several  of  which 
the  administration  had  proposed  to  re- 
duce severely. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  vote  "yea"  on 
the  measure  so  that  the  dedicated 
volunteers  in  serving  in  these  pro- 
grams can  continue  In  their  generous 
work  to  help  the  less  fortunate  help 
themselves. 

(ExHisrr  1) 

ACTION, 
Washington,  D.C.,  August  19.  1975 
Hon.  Harrison  A.  Williams,  Jr.. 
Chairman.  Cornmittee  on  Labor  and  Public 
Welfare,   US.  Senate.   Washington.   DC. 

D«AK  Mr  Chairman;  ACTION  would  like 
to  provide  you  with  Its  views  on  S.  1789.  a 
bill  which  would  amend  the  Domestic  Volun- 
teer Services  Act  of  1973  and  the  Peace 
Corps  Act  to  permit  Increases  In  the  read- 
justment allowances  for  VISTA  and  Peace 
Corps  Volunteers.  Thi.^  bill  was  referred 
Jointly  to  your  Committee  and  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Affairs,  to  whom  we  have 
already  provided  our   views. 

We  have  analyzed  the  provisions  of  this 
bill  and  have  the  following  comments: 

i.  Section  2  would  Increase  the  stipend 
for  VISTA  volunteers  to  an  amount  not  to 
exceed  $75  per  month,  from  the  present  $60 


maximum,  and  for  VISTA  volunteer  leaders, 
to  an  amount  not  to  exceed  $115  per  month, 
from  the  current  $75  maximum. 

The  cost  of  the  maximum  increases  per- 
mitted by  these  provisions,  If  effective  for 
the  4,230  VISTA  Volunteers  expected  to  serve 
during  FY  1976,  would  total  almost 
$1,343,000.  Absorption  of  these  cost^  would 
reduce  the  number  of  volunteers  we  could 
support  In  FY  1976  by  311.  or  about  7  4 
percent. 

At  this  time,  we  believe  the  present 
stipend,  which  provides  a  total  payment  to 
the  volunteer  of  about  $470  at  the  end  of  a 
full  year  of  .service.  Is  sufUclent  to  cover 
the  readjustment  and  relocation  costs  of 
mont  VISTA  Volunteers  for  approximately 
five  weeks  after  their  termination.  About  60 
percent  of  VISTA  Volunteers  are  recruited 
locally  and  hence  should  be  able  to  complete 
their  readjustment  without  substantial 
difficulty. 

We  have  discussed  the  adequacy  of  exist- 
ing support  and  readjustment  payments  with 
many  volunteers  during  past  months.  Based 
on  these  discussions,  we  now  regxUarly  ad- 
Just  the  VISTA  food  and  lodging  allowance 
according  to  changes  In  the  Consumer  Price 
Index. 

We  are  opposed  to  enactment  of  this  Sec- 
tion, primarily  because  it  would  continue  to 
set  specific  dollar  maximums  for  the  VISTA 
readjustment  stipends.  Instead,  we  believe 
that  the  Director  of  ACTION  should  be  pro- 
vided with  discretionary  authority  to  set 
these  stipends  at  levels  he  deems  appropri- 
ate, considering  all  relevant  factors. 

2.  Section  3  would  Increase  the  readjust- 
ment allowance  for  regular  Peace  Corps  vol- 
unteers from  the  present  $75  maximum  to  an 
amount  not  to  exceed  $115  per  month,  and 
for  volunteer  leaders  and  heads  of  house- 
holds, to  an  amount  not  to  exceed  $190  per 
month  from  the  present  $125. 

ACTION  supports  the  desirability  of  pro- 
viding discretionary  authority  for  the  Direc- 
tor to  determine  the  readjustment  allowance 
for  Peace  Corps  Volunteers,  but  It  Is  opposed 
to  continuation  of  statutory  maximums  on 
the  amounts  which  It  can  pay.  as  provided 
InS   1789 

The  Office  of  Management  and  Budget  ad- 
vises us  that  they  have  no  objection  to  the 
subnxlsslon  of  this  report,  and  that  enact- 
ment of  S  1789  would  not  be  consistent  with 
the  Administration's  objectives. 

Kind  personal  regards. 
Sincerely. 

John  L.  Ganley, 

Deputy  Director. 


EXECtmVE     OFTICE     of     TWE     PHESl- 

DENT,    OmcE    or    Management 
AND  Budget, 

Washington,  DC,  August  20, 1975. 
Hon.  Harrison  A.  Wh.liams.  Jr  . 
C^iolrmnn.  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public 
Welfare,  U.S.  Senate,  Dirksen  Senate  Of- 
fice Building.  Washington.  DC. 
Dear  Mr.  Chairman:   This  letter  Is  In  re- 
sponse to  your  request  of  May  30,  1975  for  a 
report    on    S.    1789.    a    bill    "To    amend    the 
Domestic  Volunteer  Service  Act  of  1973  and 
the  Peace  Corps  Act  to  provide   for  an  In- 
crease In  the  VTSTA  volunteer  stipend  and 
Peace   Corps   volunteer   readjustment   allow- 
ance, respectively." 

In  Its  report  to  your  Committee.  ACTION 
opposes  setting  stautory  maxlmxjms  for  the 
VISTA  volunteer  stipend  and  Peace  Corps 
volunteer  readjustment  allowance 

We  concur  with  the  views  expressed  by 
ACTION  In  its  report  and.  accordingly,  recom- 
mend against  enactment  of  S.  1789  Enact- 
ment of  S  1789  would  not  be  consistent  with 
the  objectives  of  the  Administration. 
Sincerely. 

James  M    Pret. 
Assistant  Director  for  Legislative  Reference. 


U.S.  Bknatk, 
Committee  on  Labor  and 

Public  Welfare, 
Washington.  DC.  September  9.  197S. 
Hon.  Michael  P.  Balzano, 
Director.  The  ACTION  Agency,  Washington, 
DC 

Dear  Mr  Director  I  am  writing  with  re- 
spect to  the  August  19.  1975.  letter  to  Chair- 
man Williams  from  Mr  John  L.  Ganley.  Dep- 
uty Director,  analyzing  and  commenting  on 
the  provisions  of  S.  1789,  a  bill  to  provide  for 
an  Increase  In  the  VISTA  and  Peace  Corps 
Volunteer  end-of-servlce  allowances,  which 
I  introduced  on  May  20,  1975.  I  am  enclosing 
a  copy  of  Mr.  Ganley's  letter  for  your  ready 
reference. 

The  second  sentence  of  section  2(b)  cf  S 
1789  explicitly  provider,  that  such  Increases 
are  to  be  effective  only  to  such  extent  and  for 
such  amounts  as  are  specifically  provided  for 
In  later  appropriations  acts.  In  addition,  in 
remarks  upon  Introducing  this  legislation.  I 
made  clear  that  the  bill  was  drafted  so  u 
not  to  cut  Into  program  monies  or  reduce  the 
volunteer  force  In  either  VISTA  or  the  Peace 
Corps — allowance  Increases  would  be  depend- 
ent upon  additional  monies  provided  In  sub- 
sequent appropriations  acts.  Further,  my 
staff.  In  meeting  with  Mr.  Oerevas  and  Mr. 
Prenderga?t,  discussed  the  legislation  and 
reiterated  that,  if  enacted.  It  would  not  affect 
volunteer  strength  because  of  the  protections 
of  section  2(b) . 

I  was  therefore  most  surprised  to  read  Mr 
Ganley's  sub.sequent  August  19  letter  to 
Chairman  WllUamR  In  which  he  states:  "Ab- 
sorption of  these  costs  would  reduce  the 
number  of  VISTA  volunteers  we  could  sup- 
port In  FY  1976  by  311  or  about  7.4  percent" 

Would  you  please  provide  me.  at  your 
earliest  convenience,  an  explanation  of  the 
basis  for  such  a  misconstruction  of  the  legis- 
lation. 

Sincerely, 

Alan  Cranston, 
Chairman,  Special  Subcommittee  on 
Human  Resources 

ACTION. 
Washington,  DC,  September  23,  1975. 
Senator  Alan  Cranston, 

Chairman.  Special  Svbcomm.ittee  on  Human 
Resources.  US.  Senate,  Washington.  DC. 

Dear  Senator  Cranston:  I  am  happy  to 
clarify  our  earlier  letter  to  Chairman  W: 
Hams  concerning  the  Impact  of  S.  1T.'<  •  .i 
bill  which  would  Increase  the  readjustment 
allowances  paid  to  VIST.^  and  Peace  Corps 
Volunteers  after  their  completion  of  service. 

You  are.  of  course,  qtilte  correct  In  your 
Interpretation  that  Section  2(b)  of  S.  1788 
provides  that  Increased  allowances  would  b« 
effective  only  to  the  extent  specifically  pro- 
vided for  in  a  later  appropriation. 

Our  reply  went  through  several  drafts  and 
In  the  final  version,  the  following  sentence. 
which  should  have  followed  the  sentence  to 
which  you  objected,  and  which  would  hare 
explained  Its  hypothetical  nature,  was 
omitted: 

"However,  we  note  that  thl.s  lancua.' 
permissive;  further,  the  bill  provides  h^: 
payment  of  any  Increased  amounts  Is  t  j  be- 
come effective  only  to  the  extent  that  funds 
are  specifically  appropriated  for  this  pur- 
pose". 

I  am  sorry  If  our  reply  was  not  as  clear  u 
It   should    have    been    and    appreciate  your 
bringing  this  to  my  attention. 
Sincerely, 

Michael  P  Balzano, 

Director. 

Mr.  BEALL.  Mr.  President,  as  the  rank- 
Inp  minority  member  on  the  I.abor  and 
Public  Welfare  Committee's  Subcom- 
mittee on  Human  Resources  I  am  pleased 
to  join  the  distinguished  subcommittpe 
chairman  "Mr.  Cranston^  in  urging  the 
Senate  to  give  its  prompt  approval  to 
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H.R.  12216.  This  bill  authorizes,  for  the 
next  2  fiscal  years,  the  continued  oper- 
ation of  several  unportant  proprams  ad- 
ministered by  ACTION.  In  addition,  it 
introduces  greater  flexibility  into  tho.se 
programs  so  that  ACTION  can  provide 
and  stimulate  a  greater  volume  of  vol- 
unteer services. 

The  Census  Bureau  estimates  that  37 
million  Americans  engage  in  some  form 
of  volunteer  activity  on  a  regular  basis, 
usually  directed  toward  improving  the 
quality  of  life  for  our  less  fortunate  citi- 
zens. This  activity  goes  on  in  the  private 
sector  without  Government  direction  and 
control  and  it  contributes  immeasurably 
to  the  alleviation  of  human  sufTering. 
Without  this  vast  resource  of  citizens  who 
freely  labor  to  solve  our  economic  and 
social  problems,  a  vast  expansion  of  cost- 
ly goverl^mental  social  programs  would 
be  necessary. 

Within  the  Federal  Government  the 
ACTION  Agency  directly  administers  a 
number  of  programs  which  are  carried 
out  by  Volunteers  and  it  also  provides 
some  measure  of  service  to  private  volun- 
tary organizations.  In  the  5  years  since 
the  Agency  was  established,  its  activities 
have  proven  to  be  well  worth  their  rela- 
tively modest  cost  to  the  taxpayer. 

Mr.  President,  this  bill  provides  the 
authorization  required  to  continue,  into 
fiscal  years  1977  and  1978.  such  programs 
as  \^STA.  University  Year  for  Action, 
the  Youth  Challenge  program,  the  Na- 
tional Student  Volunteer  program,  and 
certain  special  volunteer  programs.  It 
also  authorizes  the  continued  existence 
of  the  staff  and  administrative  functions 
of  the  ACTION  Agency. 

H.R.  12216  contains  a  few  changes  in 
the  authority  granted  to  the  ACTION 
Agency.  The  most  important  change  is 
the  authority  to  include  in  a^rtements 
v-lth  VISTA  sponsors  a  requirement  tliat 
the  sponsors  assume  a  .share  of  the  direct 
costs  of  supporting  VISTA  volunteers. 
Under  existing  law  such  cost.<;  mu.'^t  be 
provided  solely  from  the  Federal  Trea.s- 
ury.  There  are  several  good  r(  ason.s  for 
this  change,  tlie  major  o!)e  being  the  fact 
that  more  VISTA  volunteers  can  be 
fielded  and  more  ser\ires  to  needy  r>e<)ple 
provided  from  a  limited  liuniber  of  Fed- 
eral dollars  if  local  sources  contribute 
toward  the  direct  volunteer  costs.  Under 
this  legislation,  ACTION  is  em{x>wered 
to  provide  grants  to  local  sponsors  which 
can  reduce  the  Federal  m.-it  of  admin- 
istrating existing  VISTA  pro.iect';.  I 
would  note,  however,  that  H  R  12216 
carefully  limits  the  extent  of  ACTION'S 
authority  to  require  local  sponsors  to 
share  direct  volunteer  costs.  It  provides 
that  no  more  than  20  percent  of  the 
funds  appropriated  for  VISTA  can  be 
used  for  cost-sharing  arrangements  of 
this  type.  At  lea.st  80  percenl  of  ihe  funds 
must  be  used  for  VISTA  projects  without 
cost  sharing.  Thus  there  is  no  reason  to 
fear  that  sponsors,  with  very  limited 
financial  resources,  will  be  unable  to 
secure  VISTA  volunteers  for  activities 
that  deserve  Federal  funding. 

In  another  area.   Mr.   President,   the 
ACTION  Agency  has  conducted  success- 
ful experiments  under  its   program  for 
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local  service  which  have  helped  low- 
income  unemployed  individuals  bridge 
the  gap  to  gainful  employment  through  1 
year  of  service  in  this  program.  Under 
this  legislation,  such  programs  can  be 
undertaken  as  part  of  the  VISTA  pro- 
gram. The  ACTION  Agency  does  not 
have  as  one  of  Its  major  missions  the 
training  of  the  unemployed.  ACTION'S 
volunteers  enlist  to  provide  services  to 
others  but.  where  the  volunteers  can  in 
the  course  of  their  service  to  others  ac- 
quire skills  and  experience  which  will 
help  them  to  qualify  for  Jobs  after  their 
service,  such  programs  provide  a  double 
benefit'  and  ought  to  be  encouraged. 

Another  significant  change  made  in 
H.R  12216  introduces  a  needed  element 
of  flexibility  mto  the  Foster  Grandpar- 
ent program.  Existing  law  appears  to  re- 
quire that,  when  a  child  under  the  care 
of  a  P'oster  Grandparent  reaches  the  age 
of  21.  his  relationship  with  his  Foster 
Grandparent  must  be  severed.  This  rigid 
requirement  has  caused  distress  and  in- 
convenience in  a  number  of  cases.  Under 
the  bill  before  us  today,  the  Foster 
Grandparent  can  continue  to  serve  the 
child  in  his  or  her  care  beyond  their  21st 
birthday. 

Thi.s  bill  :ii.-o  provides  great.er  flexibil- 
ity xo  Uie  ACTION  Agency  in  its  use  ol 
funds  appropriate-d  for  its  Service  Learn- 
ing programs  by  modilying  the  statu- 
tory formula  which  presently  ties  the 
level  of  funding  for  the  Youth  Chal- 
lenge and  National  Student  Volunteer 
programs  to  tlie  level  of  funding  for  the 
University  Year  for  .ACTION  program. 

Another  provision  amends  .section  122 
let  of  the  act  and  is  intended  to  clarify 
the  authority  of  the  Director  to  under- 
take and  support  volunteer  service  pro- 
grams: and  recruit,  select,  and  train  vol- 
unteers to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  part 
C  of  title  I  of  the  act. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  recoi^aiized  that 
the  Agency  may  wLsh  to  establish  pro- 
grams utilizing  business  volunteers  and 
I  believe  that  the  authority  contained 
in  section  122<a>  is  sufficient  to  estab- 
lish such  programs.  We  do  not  antici- 
pate, however,  that  the  Director  would 
establish  programs  which  iii  any  way 
duplicate  programs  authorized  under 
title  III  of  the  act  which  are  now  ad- 
ministered by  the  Small  Busines.s  Ad- 
ministration. Section  3<b)  of  this  bill 
amends  the  act  by  adding  a  new  section 
123  which  autliorize.s  the  agency  to  pro- 
vide technical  and  financial  a.ssist.ance 
to  P^edei  al  agencies.  State  and  local  gov- 
ernments and  agencies,  and  private  non- 
profit organizations,  which  use  or  de- 
sire to  use  volunteers  to  carry  out  the 
purpose  of  part  C  of  title  I  of  the  act. 

Mr.  President,  I  believe  that  the  AC- 
TION Apency  ha,s  demonstrated  its  worth 
in  the  .5  years  since  it  came  into  exist- 
ence. Its  programs  produce  benefits  far  in 
excess  of  their  cost  and  enioy  widespread 
support  among  both  its  volunteers  and 
its  recipient  population.  The  manage- 
ment of  tlie  ACTION  Acency  has  sought 
to  make  Washmnton  more  responsive  to 
the  needs  of  our  people.  In  the  last  few 
years.  ACTION  has  made  great  strides 
in   the   areas   of   decentralization,   local 


control,  local  involvement,  and  maximum 
use  of  the  Federal  dollar.  During  this 
process  they  have  decentralized  thetr 
organization,  reduced  overhead,  and  re- 
duced unnecessarj'  operations  while  at 
the  same  time  expanding  the  scop>e  of 
their  senices.  H.R.  12216  passed  the 
House  of  Representatives  by  a  vot«  of 
367  to  31  and  I  believe  it  should  be  ap- 
proved by  the  Senate  and  forwarded  to 
the  White  House  for  the  President's  con- 
sideration. I  therefore  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  join  me  in  voting  for  the  pas- 
sage of  H.R.  12216. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr  President.  I 
think  we  are  ready  for  the  Chair  to  put 
the  question. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  question  is  on  the  third  read- 
ing of  the  bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  a  third  read- 
ing, read  the  third  time,  and  passed. 


"^TTTATION  OF  ORDER  FOR  RECOG- 
NITION OF  SENATOR  MOND.M-E 
AND  ORDER  FOR  RECOGNITION 
OF  SENATOR  KENNEDY 

Mr,  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unan^m.ous  consent  that  the  time  al- 
located to  the  Senator  fiom  Minnesota 
I  Mr.  MoNDALE'  today  be  vitiat.ed  and 
that  10  minutes  of  that  time  be  allocated 
to  the  Senator  from  Mas-Vich-osetts  'Mr. 
Kennedy  > . 

The  ACrriNG  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
;->ore.  Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered 


AUTHORITi'  FX)R  SLTSCOMMrTTEE 
ON  RESEARCH  ANT5  DE\'ELOP- 
MEN'T  OF  THE  AR.MED  SER\TCES 
COMMITTEE  TO  MEET  THIS 
AFTERNOON 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
tmanimoiL=  consent  that  the  Subcommit- 
tee on  Research  and  Development  of  the 
Armed  Services  Comm.itt^x-  be  permitted 
to  meet  this  afternoon. 

The  ACTING  PI^ESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  ii  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

Mr.  HUGH  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  back  my  time. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDEN'T  pro  tem- 
pore. Under  the  previous  order,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Wisconsin  <Mr.  PROX-v:iF,t  >  is 
recognized  for  not  to  exceed  15  minutes. 


THE  B-1    BOMBER  DEBATE- 
PART  V 

Mr,  PROXMTRE  Mr  President.  It  is 
mv  conclusion  that  the  Defense  Depart- 
ment study  jastifying  the  $21  bilhon 
B-1  bomber  compared  to  cheaper  alter- 
natives is  so  biased  and  flawed  that  it 
is  virtually  useless. 

The  Air  Force  justifies  the  S21  billion 
B-1  program  on  the  basis  of  a  highly 
classified  study  completed  in  1975  called 
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the  Joint  Strategic  Bomber  Study." 
Sinre  this  Is  a  secret  report,  the  Air 
Force  controls  the  information  about  it 
and  use.s  it  to  its  own  advantage:  how- 
ever, judging  entirely  by  public  accounts 
of  thi.s  study,  it  appears  seriously  flawed 
In  six  respects.  In  esich  case,  the  biases 
make  the  B-1  look  more  attractive  than 
che.iper  alternatives. 

First,  although  the  study  considered 
seven  different  alternatives,  not  one  of 
these  alternatives  was  a  force  composed 
solely  of  reenglned  B-52's.  Since  the 
B-52  G  and  H  aircraft  can  be  reenglned 
for  $2.1  billion  or  one-tenth  of  the  pro- 
gram costs  of  the  B-1.  to  exclude  this 
cheap  alternative  Is  tantamount  to  rig- 
ging the  results. 

To  compound  the  mistake,  the  study 
misrepresented  the  penetration  speed  of 
the  reenglned  B-25.  Further,  the  B-52I 
was  not  given  the  capability  for  stand- 
off cnilse  missiles. 

Thus,  all  the  advantages  of  the  re- 
englned B-25  were  artificially  denied  be- 
fore the  analysis  began. 

Mr.  President,  my  speech  today,  the 
fifth  in  a  series  of  six  or  more,  is  devoted 
to  the  Issue  of  the  joint  strategic  bomber 
study.  This  study  Is  the  basis  for  the  Air 
Force  contention  that  the  B-1  Is  the 
most  cost  effective  alternative  for  the 
Nation.  As  this  speech  will  demonstrate, 
there  Is  every  reason  to  question  the 
validity  of  that  conclu.sion. 

I  would  like  to  add  a  note  of  caution, 
however.  This  study  is  a  highly  classified 
document  according  to  the  Air  Force.  I 
have  not  seen  it.  My  staff  has  not.  My 
analysis  is  based  solely  on  unclassified 
references  to  that  study  by  the  Air  Force 
or  documents  in  the  public  realm.  I  want 
to  argue  my  case  on  the  same  footing 
as  any  U.S.  citizen. 

The  Air  Force  holds  all  the  cards  in 
the  sense  that  only  they  can  declassify 
this  report  or  use  statistics  from  It  at 
wl!l;  therefore,  my  speech  will  raise  as 
many  question  as  it  answers.  I  have 
drawn  my  own  conclusions,  and  they  are 
clearly  stated  The  reader  Is  entitled  to 
know,  however,  that  the  factual  basis 
for  these  remarks  Is  controlled  exclu- 
sively by  what  Information  the  Air  Force 
chooses  to  make  public,  whether  com- 
plete, incomplete,  factual  or  misleading. 

Second,  the  study  downgraded  the 
cruise  missile  capability  of  the  stand-off 
bomber  by  choosing  the  Air  Force  cruise 
missile  which  already  is  low  In  perform- 
ance. If  the  Navy  version  of  the  cruise 
missile  had  been  analyzed  with  its 
greater  ranpe,  lower  flight  capability  and 
smaller  radar  cross  section,  the  entire 
cruise  missile  concept  would  have  fared 
better. 

For  example,  the  shorter  range  of  the 
Air  Force  cruise  missile  dictated  that  the 
carrying  aircraft  would  be  subject  to 
greater  attrition  from  enemy  forces  than 
would  a  long-range  cruise  missile  like 
the  Navy  Tomahawk.  Further,  it  seems 
that  the  cruise  missile  was  not  given  the 
capability  lor  evasive  action,  again 
shortchanging  the  cruise  missile  alterna- 
tive. 


Third,  the  joint  strategic  bomber  study 
used  a  biased  economic  methodology. 
Their  equal  cost  approach  was  based  on 
the  as.sumption  that  we  must  spend  as 
much  as  what  the  B-1  would  cost  Thus, 
trade-offs  at  lower  levels  of  expenditures 
were  not  considered  in  the  main  body  of 
the  study  and  supplemental  analyses 
showing  lower  level  expenditure  have  not 
been  made  public. 

Further  methodologica!  questions 
center  on  the  discount  rate  used  and  the 
issue  of  current  versus  constant  dollars 

Fourth,  the  study  conveniently  ne- 
glects to  consider  the  effect  of  the 
other  two  legs  of  the  Triad — submarine 
missiles  and  land  based  misi^iles  The 
bomber  fleet  does  not  exLst  In  a  vacuum, 
and  to  forget  the  contribution  of  other 
systems  is  to  overlook  the  obvious. 

Flftli.  the  study  assumed  that  there 
would  be  a  Soviet  attack  without  any 
strategic  warning,  an  "unlikely"'  circum- 
stance according  to  the  1977  posture 
statement  of  Secretary  of  Defense  Rums- 
feld. The  result  is  too  narrow  an  analysis. 

For  all  of  these  reasons.  Air  Force 
justifications  of  the  B-1  based  on  the 
joint  strategic  bomber  study  must  be 
viewed  with  a  great  deal  of  skepticism. 

SHORTCOMIKCa  IN  THI  JOINT  STRATEGIC 
BOMBKR  STITDY 

In  considering  whether  or  not  to  au- 
thorize production  of  the  B-1,  we  must 
address  an  issue  that  is  fundamentiJl  to 
the  strategic  bomber  question:  Is  the 
B-1  worth  the  price  it  will  cost  relative 
to  the  costs  of  other  alternatives?  The 
Senate  Armed  Services  Committee  wisely 
.sought  information  of  this  sort  from  the 
Department  of  Defense  and  directed 
them  to  conduct  a  comparative  study  of 
the  B-1  and  its  alternatives.  The  Defense 
Department  response  was  the  joint  stra- 
tegic bomber  study,  which  concluded 
that  the  B-1  was  the  most  cost-effective 
alternative.  However,  the  study  suffers 
from  such  major  shortcomings  that  Its 
concluslon.s  are  subject  to  doubt. 

Mr.  President,  let  us  take  a  closer  look 
at  these  arguments. 

FIRST     SHOBTCOMINC:      MISRr.PRESENTATION     OF 
THE    MODirrED    B-52 

From  the  information  on  the  joint 
strategic  bomber  study  made  public,  it 
appears  that  the  Defen.se  Department 
misrepresented  the  reenglned  B-.'>2.  des- 
ignated the  B-.'52I,  in  the  study.  For  ex- 
ample, it  appears  that  a  force  consisting 
only  of  B-52I's  was  not  considered  In  the 
study  even  though  a  pure  B-52I  force 
would  cost  only  $2.1  billion  to  acquire, 
according  to  Air  Force  figures — $7.66 
million  per  plane  to  reengine  bv  274  B-52 
G  H  equal  $2  1  billion'  This  is  one- 
tenth  the  program  cost  of  the  B-1.  In- 
deed Dr.  Malcolm  Currie,  Director  of  De- 
fense Research  and  Engineering,  has 
said  that  mixes  of  aircraft  types  rather 
than  pure  forces  were  considered."  Thus 
a  pure  force  of  B-52rs  at  a  low  acquisi- 
tion cost  was  not  compared  to  the  B-1. 
FB-1 1  lO.  and  stand-off  bomber. 

Another     misrepresentation     in     the 
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study  was  its  portrayal  of  the  B  52rs 
penetration  speed.  The  current  B-52  can 
achieve  a  penetration  speed  of  mach  0  55 
With  higher  thrust  new  engines,  such  as 
the  General  Electric  CF6-50E — a  higher 
thrust  version  of  the  engine  powering  the 
DC-10— the  B-52  is  capable  of  flying 
faster  than  its  current  mach  0  55  on 
the  deck  and  with  some  structural  modi- 
fications possibly  as  fast  the  the  B-1.' 
Yet  the  Secretary  of  the  Air  Force  has 
stated  that  the  B-52I  portrayed  in  the 
study  was  assumed  to  be  "penetrating  at 
a  much  lower  speed"  than  the  B-1,  which 
was  mach  0  85.'  Since  miu-h  0  85  Ls  50 
percent  more  than  the  current  speed  of 
the  B-52.  if  a  higher  penetration  speed 
were  used  In  the  study  for  the  B-52I. 
it  would  have  fared  better. 

This  apparent  misrepresentation  and 
other  recent  Air  Force  testimony  raise 
three  more  questions  with  respect  to  the 
reenglned  B-52's  characterization  in  the 
study : 

First,  did  it  assume  that  the  B-52I 
would  liave  a  shorter  take-off  distance 
and  hence  greater  dispersability  and  pre- 
launch  survivabihty  than  the  regular  B- 
52G  or  H  due  to  Its  higher  thrust  en- 
gines? 

Second,  did  it  assume  that  the  B-52I 
would  have  a  faster  escape  speed  from 
the  runways  than  the  regular  B-52's, 
again  due  to  the  higher  thrust  engines' 

Tlilrd,  did  It  assume  that  the  B-52I 
would  carry  long-range  cruLse  m:.=siles' 

The  only  positive  items  that  the  De- 
fense Department  addressed  about  the 
B-52I  in  Senate  testimony  was  that  the 
new  engines  improved  the  B-52*s  range- 
payload  performance  But  this  is  only 
part  of  the  story.  As  .stated  above,  the 
study  seems  to  have  ignored  the  B-52r.s 
higher  penetration  speed  The  Secretan.' 
of  the  Air  Force  stated  that  the  B-52 

Does  not  loolc  good  In  prelaunch  surviva- 
bility. It  Is  a  soft  airplane.  It  does  not  depart 
from  the  runways  as  rapldiv  as  either  the 
FB-m   or  the  B-l.» 

One  wonders  if  any  improvement  over 
the  existing  B-52  was  assumed.  A  B-52I 
with  four  modern  jet  engines  such  as  the 
General  Electric  CF6-50E  engine  or  the 
equivalent  engine  by  Pratt  &  Whitney 
would  have  vastly  Improved  takeoff 
distance  and  airfield  escape  performance 
over  the  B-52  G  and  H  because  of  its 
higher  thrust-to-weight  ratio.  Airplane 
acceleration  heavily  depends  on  this 
ratio,  and.  as  seen  in  table  I,  the  B-52I 
has  a  better  thrust-to-weight  ratio  than 
the  B-1.  The  B-1  has  a  lower  drag  de- 
sign than  the  B-52,  but  the  table  sug- 
gests that  the  B-52I  could  very  well  rival 
the  B-1  in  simple  airfield  e.scape  capa- 
bility, and  hence  in  launch  survivability 
The  table  further  shows  that  the  B-52I 
could  rival  the  B-1  in  takeoff  distance 
and  hence  in  dispersability. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  a  table  of  thrust-to-weight 
ratio  be  printed  in  the  Record 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows : 
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Bombei  Total  thrust  *t  Ukeofl  (pounds) 


Bombef 

weiehl 

(pounds) 


Thrust-to- 

weight 
ratio 


TaVeofI 
distance 
(to  clear  50  ' 

ft)  (feet)     Bomt)er 


Total  thrust  at  taKeofl  (pounds) 


Takeoff 

BocT-iber      Thrust-to-  distance 

weight  weigtit     (tc  clear  bO 

(pounds)  ratio         ft)  (feet) 


FB-lllA.... 
B-52G 


42  000    2  P.  *  IW.  JTF  10A-27D  at         100.000  0.42         Unknown 

21,000. 
110  000    8  P.  A  W.  J57-P-43WB  at         488,000  .23  10,400 

13,750. 


B-52H 136  000 

&-52I 210,000 

B-1 120,000 


8P.iW.JT3D-2a117,00C..        4S8, 00C> 

«GECF6-ME3tS2,M)C 4S8.  OOC 

4F101-GE-100at30,0OC. ...        396.000 


.28 
,43 
.30 


S  bSC 
1-8.00C 

;.  soo 


1  Estimated. 


M.-.  PROXMIRP:  Published  descrip- 
tions of  tiie  joint  strategic  bomber  study 
also  leave  the  mipression  tliat  in  the 
analysis,  the  B-52I  was  not  equipped  with 
crmsemi.'^'^iles,  although  the  B-52  G's  and 
H's  and  wide-body  transports  were  so 
equipped: 

Forces  subjected  to  detailed  exnmliiatlnn 
Included  several  levels  nf  B- t'f^.  re-englned 
B-52S.  stretched  FB  Ills,  B  .■S2  O'R  and  Hs 
(both  as  penetrating  bombers  and  stand-off 
cruise  nilsslic  carriers),  and  wlde-bodled 
transporf-s,  such  a.-  Itie  HcK'Uig  "47,  a?  .'Stand- 
off cruise  ml.ssUe  carriers  exclusively.' 

If  the  B-52I  wa-s  not  coupled  witii  the 
cruise  missile,  either  as  a  standoff  bomb- 
er or  as  a  penetrator  in  the  analysis,  then 
the  joint  strategic  bomber  study  never 
analyzed  the  most  logical  and  inexpensive 
alternative  to  the  B-1. 

Dr.  Malcolm  Currie,  Director  of  Re- 
search and  Engineering,  told  a  Senate 
committee: 

Tbey  (crul.se  mls.slles)  stress  the  air  de- 
fenses In  a  different  way  than  our  penetrat- 
ing bomber  forces — that  Is,  they  are  effective 
against  advanced  fighters  and  countering 
them  requires  extensive  advanced-capability 
SAMs. 

It  would  logically  follow  that  to  avoid 
using  cnii.<-e  mussiles  at  all  on  an  airplane 
equipped  to  carry  them  would  be  a  poor 
test  of  that  option. 

The  Air  Forre  may  re.'^poiid  that  the 
bomber  study  did  evaluate  the  cruise  mis- 
sile, although  it  was  launched  from  air- 
craft other  than  the  B-52I.  The  study 
found  that  the  cruLse  missile  suffered  at- 
trition because  of  terminal  dclen.ses. 

Thus  the  Air  Force  could  argue  that 
using  the  B-52I  as  the  missile  carrier 
would  not  change  the  outcome.  As  the 
next  point  will  explain,  the  cruise  missile 
selected  for  the  study  was  inferior  in 
range,  radar  cro.ss  section,  minimum 
altitude,  and  speed  in  comparison  to  the 
missile  that  should  have  been  selected 
The  performance  of  the  cruise  missile 
would  necessarily  have  been  better  had 
the  proper  missile  been  examined. 

The  fact  that  the  Air  Force  refers  to 
the  penetration  performance  of  the 
B-52I  and  not  to  its  stand-off  perform- 
ance "  suggests  that  they  did  not  con- 
sider an  all  stand-off  bomber  version  of 
the  B-52I.  Yet  a  B-52I  v.\  a  pure  stand- 
off mode  would  require  much  le-ss  tanker 
support  than  a  B-1  as  well  as  having  a 
much  lower  investment  cost  and  hence 
would  be  much  cheaper 

Thus  the  joint  strategic  bomber  study 
appears  to  have  shortchanged  the  lower 
cost  B-52I  in  several  important  respects 


Source:  "Aircraft  Engines  of  the  World:  1970,".  P  H.  *«lki2»n- '■*»«^"  *<*^  »  SPace  Tech- 
nolog,  ■■  Mat.  17,  1975    •Standard  Aircraft  Characteristics:  B-52G  and  B-52H,     Air  Force,  Jun« 
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which    undoubtedly    biased    the   stud>-s 
conclusions. 

SECOND  shortcoming:    misrepresentation  of 

TKE     STAND-OFF      BOMBEB      CRULSE      MISSILE 

The  performance  of  the  stand-off 
bomber  concept  was  adversely  affected  in 
the  study  by  the  choice  of  the  cruise 
mi.ssile  that  it  carried.  The  study  as- 
'umed  that  the  Air  Force  ALCM  car- 
ried by  both  the  stand -ofT  bomber  and 
the  E-52  was  the  longer  range  Air  Force 
version  with  a  belly  tank  for  extra  fuel." 
But  a'-  a  respected  trade  journal  has 
;iointed  out.  the  Air  Force's  limited 
.A.LCM,  to  go  to  its  maximum  range; 

Would  require  flying  a  high  altitude  pro- 
file at  a  reduced  air  speed,  making  the  missile 
vulnerable  to  radar  detection  and  the  So- 
viets surface-to-air  missile  network." 

There  is  a  better  cruise  missile  that 
should  have  been  used  in  the  study,  the 
Navy's  cruise  mLssile.  Tomahawk.  The 
Navy's  missile  has  "greater  range— than 
the  ALCM— lower  altitude  flight  capabil- 
ity and  precision  accuracy."  a  Defense 
Department  official  has  said.  The  Navy's 
missile  also  will  have  a  "radar  cross  sec- 
tion smaller  than  the  air-launched  cruise 
mLssiIc  with  the  fuel  tank,"  he  added. 

Furthermore,  the  shorter  range  of  the 
ALCM  tlian  tlie  Navy  Tomahawk  forces 
the  stand-off  bomber  to  go  closer  to  So- 
viet air  deienses  than  it  otherwise  would. 
And  lUs  shorter  range  keeps  it  from  be- 
ing able  to  attack  the  targets  deeper  in- 
side the  Soviet  Union.  Since  the  figure  of 
merit  in  tlie  basic  study  was  number  of 
targets  destroyed,  it  is  not  too  surprising 
t,hat  the  stand-off  bomber  did  not  fini.sh 
so  well.  Had  it  used  the  Navy's  Toma- 
hawk, its  performance  would  have  been 
better. 

Indeed,  one  of  the  more  surprising  re- 
sults of  the  joint  strategic  bomber  study 
v;u;  the  poor  showing  of  the  cruise  mis- 
sile carrier  relative  to  the  B-1  and  up- 
graded B-52.  According  to  the  Air  Force, 
this  poor  showing  was  not  because  the 
carrier  aircraft  themselves  were  sub- 
iect^d  to  attack."  Thus,  if  the  carrier 
aircraft  were  not  themselves  attacked, 
the  poor  showing  of  the  cruise  missile 
carrier  concept  must  have  been  because 
of  the  vulnerability  in  the  study  of  the 
cruise  missile  itself. 

This  result  does  not  seem  realistic  in 
view  of  the  heralded  invulnerability  and 
effectiveness  of  the  cruise  missile  as  cited 
bv  the  Na\-y  and  other  Defense  Depart- 
ment officials. 

Thus  result  could  only  come  about  if 
some  important  characteristics  of  the 
cruise  missile  and  or  the  air  defenses  it 
faced  were  improperly  specified  in  the 


stud,v.  There  is  reason  to  believe  that 
this  was  done.  The  open  hterature  con- 
tains enough  references  to  the  study  to 
permit  informed  assessment  of  the 
study's  misrepresentation  of  the  cruise 
missile. 

Possible  explan;.ticn5  for  the  poor 
showing  of  the  cruise  missile  are 

Overstatement  of  cruise  missile  radar 
cross  section. 

Understatement      of     cruise     mLssUe 

range. 

Overstatement  of  air  defense  level  as- 
sumed to  confront  the  cruise  missile 

Understatement  of  cruLse  missile  eva- 
sive maneuver  capability. 

Understatement      of     cruise     missile 

speed. 

Overstatement    of   infrared   signature. 

Understatement  of  the  number  of 
cruise  missiles  capable  of  being  carried 
by  the  standoff  bomber. 

Let  us  examine  each  one  of  these  pos- 
sible causes.  It  is  unlikely  that  misrepre- 
sentation of  the  cruise  missile's  speed  is 
the  major  reason  for  the  poor  showing. 
although  it  probably  is  one  factor.  By 
using  the  ALCM  and  not  the  Navy 
SLCM,  the  JSBS  reduced  the  penetra- 
tion speed  of  the  cruise  missile  by  as 
much  as  20  perecent.  from  mach  0.7  to 
mach  0.55.'- 

Overstatement  of  the  cruise  missile  s 
infrared  signature  is  unlikely  to  be  re- 
sponsible for  the  cruLse  missile  carrier's 
poor  showing.  The  IR  signature  of  the 
cruise  missile,  with  its  small  turbofan  jet 
engine,  is  very  small  and  is  really  not  a 
factor  in  cruLse  missile  \-ulnerability. 
present  or  future.  Thus,  IR  signature  is 
eliminated  as  a  possibility. 

Overstatement  of  the  cruise  missile's 
radar  cross  section  is  a  possibility,  al- 
though this  is  ven>-  much  related  to  the 
a.ssumed  levels  of  Soviet  air  defenses  If 
a  vastly  improved  SAM  system  l>:  as- 
sumed, than  radar  cross  section  can  be  a 
factor.  It  would  be  interesting  to  know 
whether  the  radar  cross  section  used  for 
the  cruise  missile  in  the  study  was  the 
same  as  the  SRAM  cross  section,  or 
whether  it  was  larger  The  Navy  beheves 
that  its  cruL<^e  missile  will  have  a  radar 
cross  section  equal  to  that  of  the  SR.AM  " 
which  the  Defense  Department  regards 
as  being  invulnerable  after  it  Is  launched. 
Use  of  a  larger  radar  cross  section  would 
make  the  cruise  missile  much  more  vul- 
nerable in  the  study.  It  is  possible  that 
this  was  a  major  factor. 

According  to  the  .Air  Force  *  the  stand- 
off bomber,  a  747F  type  transport,  would 
rarr>-  60  .ALCMs  each  Thus,  numbers 
of  cruise  missiles  carried  by  the  stand- 
off bomber  does  not  seem  to  have  been  a 
problem  in  the  study. 
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It  thus  seems  likely  that  a  combination 
of  the  three  remaining  factors — 

Level  of  Soviet  air  defense  assumed  to 
confront  the  cruise  missile: 

Understatement  of  cruise  missile  eva- 
sive maneuver  capability:  and 

Understatement  of  cruise  missile  range 
are  primarily  responsible  for  the  poor 
showing  of  the  stand-oCf  bomber/ cruise 
missile  system  In  the  joint  strategic 
bomber  study.  A  very  heavy  level  of  So- 
viet air  defense,  much  greater  than  to- 
day's substantial  level,  could  have  an 
adverse  effect  on  the  performance  of 
the  cruise  missile. 

This  could  particularly  affect  the  cruise 
missile's  rating  in  the  study  if  that  same 
very  high  level  of  air  defense  were  not 
assumed  for  the  other  alternatives. 

One  very  important  feature  of  the 
cruise  missile  that  could  have  been 
omitted  from  the  study  is  its  capability 
to  perform  evasive  maneuvers.  If  the 
study  assumed  that  the  cruise  missile 
flies  in  a  straight  path  from  the  bomber 
to  the  target,  the  cruise  missile  would 
then  be  much  more  vulnerable  to  Inter- 
ception by  SAM  missiles.  There  are  two 
reasons  for  this.  First,  even  though  the 
first  SAM  site  that  a  cruise  missile  en- 
counters could  not  react  quickly  enough 
to  engage  a  low-flying  cruise  missile  dur- 
ing its  short  period  of  visibility,  the 
SAM  site  radar  could  transmit  the  in- 
formation on  the  cruise  missile's  flight 
path  to  the  next  SAM  site  that  the  cruise 
missile,  on  its  straight  line  flight  path, 
would  encounter.  This  assumes  that  these 
SAM  sites  are  "netted."  ThLs  next  SAM 
site  would  thus  be  alerted  and  have  a 
much  better  chance  of  Intercepting  the 
cruise  missile. 

However,  the  Air  Force  ALCM  as  cur- 
rently configured  is  capable  of  executing 
preprogramed  course  changes  "  precisely 
In  order  both  to  avoid  most  SAM  sites 
and  to  frustrate  the  transmission  of  ac- 
curate information  on  Its  direction  and 
speed  from  those  SAM  sites  it  does  en- 
counter to  other  SAM  sites.  Thus,  if  the 
study  did  not  include  the  ability  of  the 
cruise  missile  to  execute  these  prepro- 
gramed turns,  the  performance  of  the 
stand-off  bomber  cruise  missile  concept 
would  be  seriously  degraded. 

There  are  indications  that  the  ALCM 
was  not  given  any  preprogramed  turn 
capability  in  the  study  Air  Force  Secre- 
tary McLucas  stated  that  a  problem  of 
the  ALCM  in  the  joint  strategic  bomber 
study  was  that  It  does  *'not  have  the  abil- 
ity to  know  what  is  going  on  around 
them,  and  therefore  they  are  very  vul- 
nerable to  SAM'S.  ThLs  means  that  you 
have  got  to  make  provisions  to  program 
around  the  SAM,  or  you  need  some  way 
of  attacking  the  SAM's,  And,  of  course, 
the  cruise  missile  does  not  have  that  type 
of  capability.  So  compared  to  a  B-1, 
which  can  evade  or  fly  around  defenses, 
we  think  that  the  crui.se  missile  is  rela- 
tively less  attractive." 

Yet  the  cruise  missile  does  appear  to 
have  such  a  capability.  With  the  ability 
to  execute  many  preprogramed  turns  be- 
cause of  its  large  computer  memory,  the 
cniise  missile  can  be  programed  to  fly 
around  many  SAM  sites  and  thus  mlnl- 
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mize  the  numbfr  it  mlKht  otherwise  en- 
counter, a.s  the  fwUowlnp  quote  indicates: 

with  the  space  available  In  the  crul.'»e  mls- 
.si;p's  .'ompi'ter.  an  Infinite  number  of  tar- 
gets and  routes  can  be  prestored  and  selected 
jtist  before  a  mission  (Aviation  Week  and 
Space  Technology  16  February  1976.  page  14  > 

If  the  study  did  not  Include  this  ca- 
pability, as  Secretary  McLucas'  testi- 
mony seems  to  indicate,  then  both  the 
cruise  missile  carrier  and  the  B-52  were 
shortchanged  In  the  study. 

These  three  factors  may  well  be  re- 
sponsible for  the  relatively  poor  showing 
of  the  stand-off  bomber  concept  in  the 
joint  .strategic  bomber  study,  a  show- 
ing that  Is  surprising  In  view  of  the 
prai.se  of  the  cruise  missile's  Invulner- 
ability from  a  wide  spectrum  of  high  de- 
fense oflBclals 

THIRD    SHOETCOMINC  !     BIASED    XCONOMIC 
MrrHODOLOCT 

The  Joint  strategic  bomber  study  ana- 
lyzed the  life-cycle  costs  of  varioas  force 
alternatives  over  the  period  fiscal  year 
1975-89."  Unclassified  sources  Indicate 
that  the  Initial  study  used  an  equal-cost 
approach  and  that  the  level  of  spending 
selected  was  that  to  procure  and  mahi- 
tain  the  full  B-1  force.'"  The  merits  of 
much  le.ss  expensive  alternatives  which 
offer  nearly  equal  effectiveness  were  thus 
obscured.  Selection  of  much  lower  ex- 
penditure levels  would  have  been  more 
damaging  to  the  B-l's  cost-effectiveness. 

No  one  has  proposed  that  the  B-52  be 
kept  in  the  fleet  for  another  30  years,  the 
projected  lifetime  of  the  B-1.  Reenglnlng 
the  B-52  and  equipping  It  with  cruise 
missiles  Is  a  very  Inexpensive  way  to 
postpone  the  n?ed  for  a  follow-on  bomber 
for  only  another  decade  or  so. 

By  forcing  such  a  high  expenditure 
level  on  all  the  alternatives,  the  study  ef- 
fectively obscured  the  value  of  the  tide 
over  B-52  option 

The  Air  Force  has  replied  in  Senate 
testimony  to  this  criticism  by  noting  that 
"supplemental  analyses"  of  the  Joint 
strategic  bomber  study  did  consider  three 
lower  cost,  equal-effectiveness  levels. 

However,  no  Indication  was  given  as  to 
how  "low  "  those  expenditure  levels  were. 
The  que.stion  remains,  did  the  study  con- 
sider alternatives  at  cost  levels  similar 
to  what  it  would  cost  to  merely  reenglne 
the  B-52  and  equip  it  with  cruise  mis- 
siles? And  that  is  $2.1  billion  plus  mis- 
siles. 

Furthermore,  in  all  the  testimony 
given  concerning  the  study,  no  mention 
is  made  of  the  discount  rate  used  in  the 
study.  If  the  discount  rat^  was  less  than 
10  percent,  the  standard  rate  required 
of  all  Pedertil  agencies  by  OMB,  then  the 
study  would  be  seriously  biased  in  favor 
of  high  acquisition  cost  systems,  that  Is. 
the  B-1 — and  FB-lllH— and  against  low 
acquisition  cast  alternatives,  that  is.  the 
B-52I. 

Another  important  part  of  the  meth- 
odology in  such  comparisons  of  systems 
is  whether  current  or  constant  dollars 
are  used.  If  current  dollars  are  em- 
ployed in  the  study,  then  inflation  works 
unfairly  against  those  alternatives  which 
have  low  acquisition  costs  and  high  total 
operation  and  maintenance  costs  rela- 
tive to  acquisition  costs,  such  as  the 
B-52I.  U.se  of  current  dollars  would  thus 


bias  the  report  toward  the  B-1  Tlie  cor- 
rect economic  approach  is  to  use  con- 
stant dollars  throughout  the  analysis, 
since  while  inflation  drives  up  tho  m^ts 
of  weapons,  it  also  drives  up  the  tax 
revenues  used  to  pay  for  those  sytems 

We  need  to  be  sure  therefore  that  the 
joint  strategic  bomber  study  u.sed  a  10 
percent  discount  rate  and  constant  dol- 
lar costs. 

rOCTKTH  SHORTCOMINO :  FAH-URE  TO  TAKE  INTO 
ACCOUNT    THE    OTHF3    ELEMENTS    OF    THE    TRIAD 

Senator  Thomas  J  McIntyri,  chair- 
man of  the  Senate  Armed  Services  Sub- 
committee on  Research  and  Develop- 
ment, has  pointed  out  that  the  joint 
.strategic  bomber  study  biased  Its  con- 
clusions by  assuming  that  alternative 
bomber  forces  should  bt^  evalualeci  in- 
dependently of  other  ekments  of  the 
triad.  Yet  just  several  hundred  Posei- 
don and  Trident  reentrv  vchick-.^.  uf 
about  7,400  now  planned,  may  b(>  able 
to  destroy  enough  SAM  sites  to  enable 
easy  penetration  by  cruise  missiles. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  a  portion  of  Senator  McIn- 
tyre's  letter  to  the  Secretary  of  Defen.se 
on  March  14,  U<75,  be  printed  in  tiie 
Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
from  the  letter  was  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

U.S.  Senatk. 
Washington.  DC,  March  14.  1975. 
Hon.  Jamf.s  R.  SCHLESINGE3«. 
F;ecretary  of  Defense. 
Washington.  DC. 

Dkab  Mr.  StcRrTART:   [Deleted.] 

Despite  this  unmistakably,  clear  Congr«- 
Rlonal  Interest  In  having  a  full  and  objec- 
tive evaluation  of  the  B-1  and  Its  alterna- 
tives. I  am  writing  you  now  to  express  my 
deep  dlsapp)olntment  that  the  Joint  Stra- 
tegic Bomber  Study  failed  to  meet  these 
.standard.s  of  completeness  and  objectivity 
and,  therefore,  is  a  most  inadequate  tool  In 
informing  a  Congressional  decision  about  the 
B-1. 

The  Study's  failure  waa  not  In  Its  execu- 
tion, but  In  Its  conception.  Its  basic  premises 
were  flawed  and  the  Study  was  consequently 
biased  toward  the  B  1 . 

1 .  The  Joint  Strategic  Bomber  Study  biases 
Its  conclusions  regarding  the  B-1  versus  an 
air  launch -cruise  mLssUe  force  by  assuming 
that  alternative  bomber  forces  should  be 
evaluated  Independency  of  other  elements  of 
the  TRIAD. 

You  told  the  Congress  In  this  year's  Postxire 
.statement: 

"MlssUee.  for  example,  could  help  clear  the 
way  for  bomber  penetration,  and  bombers  In 
turn,  could  help  to  fill  the  gap  of  those  im- 
portant targets  missed  by  mlssUes  •  •  •  Con- 
sequently, we  must  emphasize  the  mutually 
supporting  characteristics  of  the  TRIAD, 
rather  than  Just  the  Independent  capabilities 
of  each  of  the  com|x)nent«." 

Nevertheless,  the  study  rejects  your  quite 
reasonable  premise  when  it  states  "The 
synergistic  effect*  of  the  TRIAD  are  not 
tested.  At  entry  the  bomber  forces  are  aa- 
Bumed  to  face  undergraded  defenses."  (Page 
2.  Volume  1) . 

By  Insisting  that  our  bomber  force  be  eval- 
uated Independent  of  the  other  arms  of  the 
TRIAD,  the  Study  fundamentally  bla-ses  Its 
results  In  favor  of  the  B-1.  because  onlv  'he 
B-1,  armed  with  Its  8RAMS,  oould  pene- 
trate undegraded  terminal  SAM  defenses 
efficiently. 

But  If  the  Study  had  assumed,  as  you  do. 
the  use  of  our  ICBM's  or  SI.BM's  to  stipprew 
dedicated  Soviet  terminal  SAM  defenses,  over 
1500    more    cruise    mlssUea    (in    the    Study* 
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Force  V)  would  have  penetrated  to  the  tar- 
get. Therefore,  the  cruise  missile  for.^e  would 
be  the  most  effective  force  by  far  since  It 
woiUd  deliver  some  400  weapons  on  these 
most  difficult  targets  than  any  of  the  B-1 
forces. 

This  Is  a  critical  flaw  In  the  Study.  I  am 
particularly  distressed  that  the  Study  pro- 
ceeded with  this  bias  even  though  the  GAO 
forcefully  expohed  the  fallacy  of  doing  so  in 
its  letter"  to  you  dat.ed  September  4.  1974. 

2  The  Joint  Strategic  BombM-  Study 
biases  Its  ooncluslons  In  favor  of  the  B-1  by 
unreallstlcally  excluding  from  consideration 
strategic  warning,  force  generation,  and  air- 
borne alert  a-s  with  regard  to  a  Soviet  sur- 
prise attack. 

m  excluding  these  considerations  (see 
Volume  I,  pane  4i,  the  Study  contradicts 
your  own  dlscussion.s  of  B-52  alert  rates  In 
this  year's   Posture   statement: 

•  Inasmuch  as  we  consider  a  Soviet  sur- 
prise attack  'out  of  the  blue'  to  be  quite 
unlikely  under  the  current  circumstances,  we 
believe  that  a  further  modest  reduction  In 
the  proportion  of  the  force  to  be  maintained 
on  day-to-day  proxmd  alert  would  be  ac- 
ceptable. A  nuclear  attack  on  the  United 
States,  even  one  which  Is  limited  to  our  stra- 
tegic offensive  forces,  would  most  likely  be 
preceded  by  a  scries  of  crises,  and  certainly 
by  a  sharp  deterioration  in  our  relations  with 
the  Soviet  Union.  Under  these  circumFtances. 
we  would  have  the  time  to  place  virtually 
the  entire  force  on  ground  alert."  (Page 
11-35,  Annual  Defense  Department  Report. 
FY  1976  and  197T). 

If  the  Study  had  a-ssumed,  as  you  appar- 
ently do,  that  we  can  rely  on  strategic  warn- 
ing to  aid  the  survival  of  our  bomber  force, 
the  B-1,  at  best,  has  no  advantage  over 
B-52's  or  rrnlse  missile  carriers  and  In  cer- 
tain cases  may  well  be  Inferior  to  these  al- 
ternatives. If  we  rely  on  ground  alert  we  can 
place  a  larger  portion  of  the  force  on  alert 
and  In  a  higher  state  of  readlnes."  than  the 
Study  assumed.  We  can  even  use  rocket- 
as:*lsted  take-off  to  speed  their  departure 
In  these  cases,  the  B-52'8  and  cruLse  missile 
carriers,  would  have  about  the  same  pre- 
la\inch  survivability  as  the  B-1.  so  the  ad- 
vanta»ie  to  the  B-1,  which  the  St\idy  built 
in  it.s  Initial  as.s\imptlons,  would  evaporate. 

The  Study  also  consciously  Ignored  air- 
borne alert  even  though  this  Is  a  more  sur- 
Tlvable  mode,  given  strategic  warning,  even 
though  we  have  used  such  an  alert  In  the 
past  during  crises  and  even  though  such  an 
alert  has  the  added  advantage  of  Its  being 
able  to  survive  a  surprise  Soviet  submarine- 
launched  cruise  missile  attack  which  mav 
be  at  least  as  plau.slble  as  a  Soviet  depres,sed 
trajectory  SLBM  threat.  Since  the  B  1  (with 
Its  high  wing  loading  and  high  rate  of  fuel 
consumption)  Is  not  a  g(X>d  vehicle  for  air- 
borne alert,  both  the  B-52  and  cruise  missile 
carriers  would  be  vastly  superior  for  this 
purpose.  (Deleted.) 

"Long  range  Interceptors  specifically  de- 
veloped to  attack  ALCM  carriers  were  not 
used  because  the  command  control  network 
capable  of  directing  employment  of  Fuch  a 
system  well  outside  AWACS  and  ground 
based  radar  coverage  could  not  be  defined  " 
(Page  8,  Joint  Strategic  Bomber  Study.  Vol- 
ume I). 

Neverthele.ss,  Dr.  Currle  Incorrectly  stated 
In  summarizing  the  major  observations  of 
this  Study: 

"An  all-stand-off  cruise  mlssUe  force  (using 
wide  bodied  transport)  Is  not  promising  be- 
cause It  invitee  attack  on  the  relatively  few 
weapons  carriers  before  their  cruise  missiles 
can  be  launched." 

If  the  decision  for  the  B-1  depends,  a.s 
Dr.  Currle  suggests,  partly  on  Its  presumed 
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special  capability  to  escape  a  long  ranee  In- 
terceptor, then  the  Study  should  have  de- 
tailed specifically  how  it  compares  with  other 
alternatives  In  this  regard.  In  fact,  the  B-1 
might  well  be  equally.  If  not  more  suscepti- 
ble to  long  range  Interceptor  threat  because 
the  B  Is  could  be  potentially  more  vulner- 
able when  they  take  their  last  fueling  close 
to  the  Soviet  homeland,  and  yet  the  number 
r.f  B-1  aircraft  would  not  be  appreciably 
greater  than  that  of  the  cruise  missile  ear- 
ner 

The  Study  also  argues  that  the  high  pene- 
tration probability  of  the  B-1  through  a  So- 
viet AWACS  high  performance  Interceptor 
tlireat  was  critically  dependent  upon  the 
success  of  the  B-l's  ECM.  Yet,  in  your  eval- 
uation of  the  American  AWACS  you  conclude 
that  our  best  offense  could  not  defeat  the 
US  AWACS  which  you  are  proposing.  When 
advocating  the  B-1.  a  high  performance 
AWACS  Is  vulnerable  to  ECM.  Yet  when  ad- 
vocating your  AWACS  program.  It  becomes 
invulnerable  to  ECM.  Surely,  you  cannot  have 
it  both  ways. 

5.  The  Joint  Strategic  Bomber  Study's  most 
fundamental  bias  In  favor  of  the  B-1  was 
Its  design  and  evaluation  of  alternative 
bomber  forces  on  the  basis  of  the  cost  of 
the  B-1  rather  than  designing  a  precise  mili- 
tary mission  and  comparing  each  alterna- 
tive bomber  force's  capability  to  fulfill  that 
mission. 

The  Study  a.ssumed  at  Its  center  that  as  a 
Nation  we  wished  to  spend  the  cost  of  a  B-1 
force  and  that  indeed  we  needed  full  range 
or  its  military  capability. 

Mr.  PROXMIRJE.  In  1975,  Secretary'  of 
Defense  Schlesinger  testified  that: 

Each  leg  of  the  triad  Is  not  required  to 
retain  independently  a  capacity  to  mfllct  In 
a  second  strike  unacceptable  damage  upon  an 
attacker.  Inst«>d,  the  three  legs  of  the  triad 
are  designed   to  be   mutually  supporting  "■ 

Thus,  while  a  comparison  of  bomber 
alternatives  assuming  no  contribution 
from  the  other  parts  of  the  Triad  is  a 
useful  option  to  analyze,  it  is  by  no  means 
sufiBcient.  Tlie  alternatives  should  also  be 
analyzed  for  cost-effectiveness  assuming 
at  least  one  and  preferably  several  levels 
of  contribution  from  SLMB's  and 
ICBM's.  By  failing  to  do  so,  the  study's 
results  become  far  less  meaningful. 

FIITH  MISREPRESENTATION      FAILURE  TO 
ACXTOrNT    FOE    STRATEGIC    WARNING 

Senator  McIntyre  has  also  correctly 
criticized  the  joint  strategic  bomber 
study  for  assuming  a  Soviet  attack  with- 
out any  strategic  warning.  While  it  Is  a 
useful  exercise  to  examine  such  a  possi- 
bility, it  is  poor  plarming  to  examine  only 
that  case.  Additional  options  assuming 
various  levels  of  strategic  warning  are 
clearly  called  for. 

The  result  of  examining  only  the  "out 
of  the  blue"  attack  option  Is  to  favor 
those  aircraft  that  are  kept  on  higher 
peacetime  alert  rates.  B-1  peacetime  alert 
rates  are  expected  to  be  much  higher 
than  those  for  the  B-52,  primarily  be- 
cause keeping  a  B-52  on  alert  over  an 
extended  period  of  time  costs  more  than 
for  a  B-1.  Under  crisis  conditions,  higher 
levels  of  all  bombers  could  be  kept  on 
alert.  Thus,  assuming  only  an  out-of-the- 
blue  attacks  bla.ses  the  study  against  the 
B-52  and  in  favor  of  the  B-1. 

The  incorrectness  of  examining  only 
this  type  of  attack  is  under.scored  by  De- 
fense Secretary  Rum.sfeld.  who  in  his 
1977  posture  statement  states  that  "a  So- 


viet surprise  attack  'out  of  the  blue'  Is 
unlikely  under  current  circumstances." 
Unless  the  Department  of  Defense  be- 
lieves that  its  Secretary  is  mistaken  on 
this  fundamental  point,  it  should  go  back 
and  redo  the  joint  strategic  bomber  study 
taking  strategic  warning  Into  account. 

SIXTH    MISREPRESENTATION  :     MISSTATEMENT    OF 
PROJECTED   B-1    PERFORMANCE  CHARACTERISTIC 

As  incredible  as  it  may  seem,  the  joint 
strategic  bomber  study  used  projected 
performance  data  for  the  B-1  that  ex- 
ceeded what  an  Air  Force  convened 
panel  of  experts  considered  would  be 
"most  probable"  for  the  B-1.  This  panel, 
organized  by  then-Secretary  of  the  Air 
Force  John  McLucas  to  review  the  B- 1 
program,  made  three  estimates  for  each 
of  several  critical  design  and  perform- 
ance characteristics  for  the  B-1  These 
three  estimates,  the  "possible" — optimis- 
tic— "most  probable" — likely — and  "rea- 
sonably adverse"  —  pessimistic  —  values 
for  B-1  characteristics  were  an  attempt 
to  show  a  range  of  outcomes.  One  would 
reasonably  assume  that  the  bomber 
study  would  use  what  this  panel  of  na- 
tionally recognized.  Air  Force  appointed 
experts,  chaired  by  Dr.  Raymond  Bis- 
plinghoff.  believed  to  be  the  "most  prob- 
able" values  for  the  B-1.  Yet  the  Air 
Force  admits  that  the  performance  data : 

Used  m  the  Joint  Strategic  Bomber  Study 
falls  between  the  "Possible"  and  "Most  Prob- 
able" estimates  dlsctissed  In  the  Blspllnghoff 
report.* 

In  contrast  the  Assistant  Secretary.'  of 
the  Air  Force  for  Research  and  Develop- 
ment, Dr.  Walter  LaBerge.  has  openly 
stated  to  the  Senate  that  B-1  perform- 
ance: 

Probably  will  be  very  close  to  the  most 
probable  category  of  the  middle  column  on 
the  Blspllnghoff  Report  In  weight,  engine 
thrust,  drag,  range,  and  things  of  that  sort." 

That  is.  the  Air  Force  assumed  B-1 
performance  capabilities  higher  than 
what  their  owti  panel  of  experts  and 
their  own  Chief  of  Research  and  E>evel- 
opment  believed  to  be  most  probable. 
This  naturally  would  help  to  make  the 
B-1  look  better  than  its  alternatives  in 
the  study. 

The  end  result  of  this  series  of  mis- 
representations in  the  joint  strategic 
bomber  study  is  to  cast  grave  doubts  on 
the  validity  of  its  conclusion  that  the 
B-1  is  the  most  cost-effective  bomber 
alternative  I  believe  that  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  should  go  back  and  redo 
their  study,  taking  the  other  legs  of  the 
TRIAD  and  strategic  warning  Into  ac- 
count and  use  more  reasonable  charac- 
terizations of  the  bomber  and  cruise  mis- 
sile alternatives  under  economically 
sound  assumptions. 

FOOTNOTES 
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Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  table  n  from 
the  Management  Review  Committee  on 
the  B-1  be  printed  In  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record,  as 
follows : 


TABLE  II. -ESTIMATED  PERCENT  VARIATIONS  IN  PER- 
FORMANCE PARAMETERS  FROM  AIR  FORCE  DEVELOPMENT 
ESTIMATES 

Most         Reason - 

PoHiM*     probable  ably 

Performinct  parimeler  status         status        adverse 

Takeolt  wreight +10  +10  +10 

Empty  weight    +1S  +19  -f  26 

Maximum  refueled  weigtit...  +8  +9  +\\ 
Range: 

Subsonic-vanable -4  —11  —20 

Subsonic-constant   —6  —1!  —29 

Supersonic-variable — ♦  —9  —14 

Takeolf  distance; 

SUndard  day +15  +15  -t-15 

Hot  day +13  +13  +13 

Landing  distance -f-€  +6  -K 

Thrust  margin..     +6  -9  — !4 

Refueled  altitude  -12  -15  -21 

Source  "'Report  of  Ad  Hoc  Management  Review  Committee 
on  ItiB  B  1  to  Air  Force  Secretary  John  McLucas,  '  November 
1973,  p   3. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I  also 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Air 
Force  reply  to  my  fourth  B-1  speech  be 
printed  in  the  Record  together  with  my 
comments  on  the  Air  Force  reply,  and 
that  the  article  In  today's  Washington 
Post  by  McGeorge  Bundy,  former  Spe- 
cial Assistant  for  National  Security  Af- 
fairs to  Presidents  Kennedy  and  Johnson, 
also  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows; 

Department  of  the  Aia  Force. 

Washington.  D.C.,  May  12.  1976. 
Hon.  WiLiAM  Proxmike, 
U.S.  Senate. 
Washington.  DC. 

Dear  Senator  Proxmire:  In  your  fourth 
B-1    speech,   I   note   that  you  have  shifted 


your  approach  to  a  tlme-hono.'iMi  n;a\:.!.  o.' 
weapon  system  opponents:  iKi.i  l  j;.c; 
now;  wait  for  new  techm '.».".  ;;  ',  >-->-t  ;hc 
horizon."  The  argument  a.wiivs  ;.ks  a  ■\i;.fj- 
flclal  appeal,  but  on  clw:.er  >  xar:;::  ;i;;ur. 
proves  faulty. 

Aerospace  technology  Is  a  com;':!":  u!.i 
dynamic  enterprise  whose  separau-  i;  ;- 
plLnes  proceed  at  different  rates  at  dirTt'.'f  • 
times.  Since  research  Is  continuous,  thore  is 
alwaj-s.  Just  around  the  corner,  some  new  de- 
sign, technique,  material,  or  process  wh!.'. 
promises  great  Improvement  over  c\:.'-rci.t 
capability.  We  always  try  to  exploit  the  most 
cost-effective  state  of  the  art  In  developing 
Air  Force  systems,  but  If  we  followed  th*- 
logic  of  waiting,  we  would  develop  an  endless 
line  of  prototypes,  never  going  Into  produc- 
tion, but  continually  awaltmg  the  next  gen- 
eration of  performance  Improvements. 

You  cite  "Air  Force  testimony"  to  the  effect 
that  the  B-52  neet  wlU  "last"  Into  the  1990b 
What  the  Air  Force  has  said  Is  that  the  B-62 
fleet  will  be  structurally  sn'f  ■  •  'ake  off,  fly, 
and  land  until  then.  Hr  u  <•  i  ••  a  bomber's 
combat  mission  Is  not  sa.'e  transportation 
but  reliable  penetration  of  enemy  defensw- 
and  assiu-ed  weapons  delivery.  In  the  cor- 
text  of  projected  Soviet  defenses,  the  B-52 
fleet  by  Itself  will  not  "last"  very  far  Into  the 
1980s  as  a  credible  bomber  component  of  the 
US  strategic  deterrent.  At  the  present  sched- 
ule, the  B-1  will  become  operational  noi.e 
too  soon  to  fill  this  developing  gap  In  the 
Triad  capability 

As  I  have  pointed  out  earlier,  the  B-1  will 
perform  Its  mission  as  designed.  At  some 
point,  we  have  to  say,  "This  design  will  do 
the  job  we  need  done"  and  then  build  It.  In 
the  B-ls  case,  that  time  Is  now. 
Sincerely, 

Thomas  C.  Rxeo. 
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SENATOR   PROXMIRE 

Throughout  the  Jtistlflcatlons  for  the  B-1 
bomber  program  provided  by  the  Air  Force, 
there  is  a  constant  theme  that  we  need  a 
I'.ew  bomber  now.  Great  emphasis  Is  placed 
on  the  age  of  the  B-52  fleet,  an  emphasis 
that  Is  misleading. 


COMPARATIVX    COMMKMTS 
An    rORCK    COMMENT 

The  Air  Force  has  placed  the  propter,  and 
prudent,  degree  of  emphasis  In  the  timely 
Initiation  of  B-1  production.  We  are  seek- 
ing the  ability  to  Initiate  B-1  production — 
based  on  an  objective  Department  of  Defense 
assessment  of  test  results — which  will  pro- 
vide: (1)  the  required  bomber  moderniza- 
tion In  the  1980s  and  (2)  an  efficient  and 
economical  transition  from  the  development 
program  to  production.  Failure  to  provide  a 
production  capability  will  not  only  delay 
satisfying  the  clearly  Identified  requirement 
for  Increased  bomber  effectiveness  in  meeting 
the  1980s  deterrent  tasks — It  will  add  un- 
necessary cost  to  the  B-1  program 

The   B-5a    force   Is   capable  of   effectively 
performing  the  strategic  mission  today  and 
although  Its  effectiveness  will  erode  as  Im- 
proved Soviet  threats  evolve,  should  be  viable 
through  the  balance  of  this  decade. 

However,  timely  B-1  deployments  are  es- 
sential If  serious  erosion  of  bomber  effective- 
ness Is  to  be  prevented  In  the  mld-1980'3  and 
beyond.  Studies  which  considered  reasonable 
threat  developments  ( based  on  logical  projec- 
tions of  observed  Soviet  efforts,  technology 
and  practices)  determined  that  during  the 
time  frame  In  which  final  B-1  deployments 
are  planned,  the  effectiveness  of  the  bomber 
leg  of  the  TRIAD  would  be  reduced  by  about 
50  percent  of  today's  If  the  B-1  Is  not  In  the 
bomber  inventory.  Unless  the  proper  steps 
are  taken  to  counter  such  a  reduced  capa- 
bility, there  would  be  a  net  decrease  In  our 
overall  deterrent  posture.  Alternative  steps 
to  reestablish  or  maintain  the  strategic  bal- 
ance would  likely  be  less  effective  and  more 
costly  than  the  B-1  program  recommended  In 
this  year's  Budget. 

The    requirement    for    Initiating    bomber 


PROXMIRE    COMMENTS 

When  ConKrf"^~  iupstlons  the  effectlvenefi"; 
Of  the  B-523,  Vr.e  .\;r  Force  replies  that  the 
aircraft     will     remain      :•;      t'i>'      !:,.<:;;.): 

throughout  the  19903  If  liiiit  .-t,ip:;  e:.'  <■ 
not  true,  then  the  B-62'8  shijia  be  r<".r'  ; 
before  then.  In  fact,  the  Air  Fur  <■  ii    a   .^  .:. 

the  process  of  ln.'=ir;n^:  'Ke  pfTei  tl-.enes.'*  f 
the  B-52S  In  a  proKruDi  of  lifetime  e.xU-n.-sSon 
Involving  five  major  miviifA.  iitlori";  qu;  k 
start,  electro-optlca!  vlewl:..-  fv  ;eri;,  phn.se 
six  r.f,  tr.  :'.:<•  c  iHiterniea.'i vires  parka^'e^. 
Sn-r-  H:i:.--p  .A.t!u.-k  Ml8.s!'.ps,  a:id  the  Pif'T 
I'l.i.'.k  ^•■.■i    •■:ri>.'.  ::.■  xllflca' Idii-s 

^'^;r;!ll■r!:;^  r-f  ti.e  B-1  will  be  .  ipersitii'i-a; 
:::  'riH2  I'.'is  :t  Is  .-..-^t  a  rep'.aremcnt  for  the 
H  .lis  lr.:t  an  aiifl',".Mn  t-i  i  the  bomber  forre 
for  a  .u).  :  ;>  ra:i'.e  :;;i;:.!.>er  (jf  >pars  By  tim- 
ing the  ;ih-i'=ie  '?.  fa  n>"A-  bomber  with  the 
phase  out  of  the  B  .")2s,  the  B-1  de.  Lalon  en-. 
b«  postponed  and  the  resulting  bomlier  de- 
cision can  take  adva;ila^;e  of  iie*  technol- 
ogies currently  he.ng  explored 
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Analysis  will  show  the  B-1  Is  dated  even 
by  current  standards,  and  that  the  B-52 
win  last   through   the   1990's. 


Because  the  modified  B  52  will  provide  an 
adequate  strategic  bomber  capability  through 
the  l990's,  defease  planners  will  be  afforded 
about  a  decade  to  develop  new  bomber  con- 
cepts. 
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COMP.^R.^.  u  1    ('  iMMENis — Conui.nec 

AIR    I^..RCE    COMMENT 

modernization  exists  now,  not  ten  years  or 
more  in  the  future  The  modern,  effective, 
technologically  advanced  aircraft  (advocated 
by  Senator  Proxmire)  which  also  meets  the 
critically  Important  criteria  of  timeliness  Is 
the  B- 1 . 

It  must  be  thoroughly  understood  that 
although  the  B-52  with  Improvements  may 
last  structurally  until  1990,  Its  ability  to 
perform  the  required  bomber  mission  will 
be  seriously  degraded  by  that  time  frame. 
It  must  also  be  emphasized  that  the  threat 
drives  the  need.  The  observed  momentum  of 
the  Soviets'  massive  improvements  in  their 
offensive  forces  and  advances  in  their  defen- 
sive capabilities  clearly  reinforce  the  primary 
requirement  to  modernize  our  bomber  force 
by  the  nild-1980»  In  order  to  maintain  the 
efTectlveness  of  the  bomber  force  m  the 
TRIAD. 

Because  we  were  able  to  anticipate  the 
development  of  that  threat  over  the  years. 
the  B-1  Incorporates  those  technical  design 
features  that  preserve  it  as  a  formidable 
weapon  system  far  into  the  future — a  system 
unmatched  in  cost-effectiveness  by  any  other 
candidate 

The  "adequacy"  of  a  ni-xiified  B  5^  rt-rV.-  In 
its  ability  to  efTectively  contribute  to  deter- 
rence. To  be  viable,  this  requires  that  it  must 
be  able  to  perform  the  strategic  bomber  mis- 
sion in  the  military  environment  projected 
for  the  1980s  and  beyond.  Against  threats 
projected  for  that  time  frame,  a  modified 
B-52  would  stistaln  much  greater  attrition 
than  the  B-1.  during  both  the  launch  and 
penetration  phases  of  the  mission  Air  Force 
and  Joint  studies  have  consi.stently  concluded 
that  the  B-1  Is  clearly  superior  and  more  co.st 
effective  in  performing  the  strategic  mission 
than  any  version  of  a  modihed  B-52  Forces 
of  modified  B-52s  equipped  with  cruise  mis- 
siles have  also  been  Investigated  and  the  re- 
sults again  strongly  support  B-1  superU  rity 
and  cost   effectiveness 

As  we  have  stated  on  numerous  occasions 
the  Air  Force  B-1  prot-ram  meets  the  time. 
performance  and  elTectiveness  crtiena  for 
modernizing  tlie  bomber  element  of  the 
TRIAD.  No  other  alternative,  including 
those  which  could  evolve  from  'new  bomber 
concepts,"  can  m^^et  these  critical  criteria 
Timely  modernization  by  the  B  1  is  a  ke;, 
element  in  our  nation's  program  to  insure 
a  viable  deterrent  posture  and  maintain  the 
strategic  balance  m  the  1980s  and  Into  the 
next  century.  Delaying  modernization  until 
1990.  while  ignoring  the  vast  Soviet  build 
up  observed  today  and  projected  in  the  fu- 
ture, would  result  In  precarious  reliance  or. 
an  aircraft  based  on  40-to-50-year  old  t-i-ch- 
nology  (at  that  time  i  and  an  average  air- 
frame age  of  over  30     ears. 
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The  B-52's  can  l>e  reenglned  for  $2  1  billion, 
thus  increasing  their  life,  range  takt-oS 
distance,  payload  capacity  and  infrared 
signature.  Thus  the  reenglned  B-52  can  per- 
form its  mission  well  into  the  :990s  at  a 
fraction  of  the  cost  of  the  S.21  bUlion  B-1 
program.  The  Air  Force  neglects  to  offer  the 
option   of   the   reeugined    B  52    in    it.'    reply. 


The  acvaniage  of  the  waiting  perh.^  af- 
forded by  the  obvious  o,;t-of-phase  B  :  pro- 
gram Will  be  the  incorporation  of  very  prom- 
i.smg  new  technologies  into  the  new  bomber 
or  bomber  alternative  Reengming  the  B~52 
provides  the  waiting  period  t<:-  permit  ex- 
ploitation of  these  t«rhnoiogies  without  pro- 
hibitive expenditures  To  move  ahead  is  to 
sacrifice  capabilities  of  new  aircraft  by  pre- 
maturely freezing  the  design  of  the  B  1  and 
t-  overlook  the  substantial  Cuancial  savings 
that  could  either  be  pa.ssed  on  to  the  tax- 
payers or  transferred  to  other  defense  prc;- 
ects  of  more  critical  need  Senator  Robert 
Bvrd  has  pointed  out  the  following  alterna- 
tives to  B-:  f-.mdmg 

Sa^y  con-entiorxdl  alternative  So   1 

Pav  for  the  expansion  of  the  Navy  from 
i'.-s  present  size  to  about  600  ships  d'anng  the 
next  10  years  as  recommended  by  Navy  lead- 
ership 

Fiica'i  year  2ii77  b-udgd  dollar i) 
Additional        attack         sub-  Milliont 

marines  (S.SN  588  class)-.      :?•  »5,  86:    5 

Guided-mi.s.siie  frigate,' 

<  FFG  7  classi S:  8.450   7 

Landing  ship  docks f  760  0 

Replenishing    ships \'.  1.616.8 

.\uyillary   ships 4  1.042    1 

•90  ;7.721    i 

•  Tr.ei^  ships  are  in  addition  to  those  ai- 
re acy  authorized 

.Va:  V  convd'-ifiri-n-c:  alte-nati:  e  .V.     1 
Pay   for  replacement   of  destroyers   coming 
due   for   retirement    because    -f    oos  xesrence 
before    ;'^90   for   which    funding    v.>  ...c      ro 
narily  h:-.ve  to  be  provided  by  1986 

Replace  68  destroyers  $16.414  7  million 
(fiscal   year    1977   budget   dollars). 

.Yari.  conienttor.al  allcrnative  So  J 
Replace  aircraft  carriers,  cruisers,  and  &'- 
tack  submarines  coming  due  for  retirement 
because  of  obsolescence  before  1990  for  which 
funding  would  ordlnarilv  hr^ve  tc  be  p'- video 
by  1986 

(F-.^-al  yea'  1977  budget  dollars  ^ 

Afi  ;;;on.< 

Replace   4    aircraft    carriers S-P   081    2 

5   cruisers 6.078.0 

10    attack    submarines 3,085.0 


16  244.2 

Multi-seT:-cei  conventwncu  a'.'criatv.e  A'f    4 
Pay  for  additional  weapoiLS  and  eq-ulpment 
for  Army,  Navy,  AL'  Force  and  the  Marines 
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AIR    mil    F,    ;;<immi:n  •: 


:ed 


PR.'XMIRE    rOMMKNrs 
[Dollars  in   •-.;.  Jt.  ri...      f /:r-i -jca'  d<  liar 

M:  1(A:    Armored   Personnel 

Ci.'Dt'r        3,  'K)U 

w    !   ',^   n.ni  K'-;:-  ^-         3,000 

•.Til".'    MtH-J-.a:. !;•<■('.    Infantry 

C.rr.bat    Vrhlrie      „         ^ /_    3,  000 
H;ir]>.  >'>n    Ship    a!r    laiinrhe*! 

iii;M--,hip    nil^«r.e    _    _,^-    1.000 
A'lTA        A!-,  an    e;        Tii.nV.rT 

(.'ar*-  1  Air   ra.'  • 
A    '.'I   (".'0   ulr   ^  ;p;>ort    air - 

era!" 
T'lTAS        Th.  •:    a;       lnfa;.try 

AAH    A"iV.  k     Heilrnpt/T     \v 

Tii^.  '..!■■    .\    canni'n 
TH   5  !K     M.iplM.ard     tr  mp  ' 

I'-ar.'i '    !:p;i.-.>y)tf"r  . 

P-3('     An',-     ;!)n:ar'.::e    wor- 

far>'   pa'r    \    plane         .     .     - 
F    :h  HV'Vj  porT  Tnian'-e  rar- 

:  ti>.-   hH-S)"','   flt'IiN-r  -  .     . 

.^    7f'      Carrhr      ba'^ed      ]\e,h' 

a!  ta'-k  Klnra't      .  ^       - 

V    :6  I,!Kl;»-wfl>;ht  h',(.'h  per- 

fi.rinai;  ■«'  IlK-'  ''!■ 
KA   >'H       .«i;!-weatlifr       elec- 

tr'.:  !•-  .'arr.n-.!r;g  a'.r --aft 


50 

50.1 

5.'"iO 
1  no 

1  00 

60 

irw) 
mo 

200 

!0 


:29 

:  003 

825 
458 

3,  5^.5 

2,  '-v.. 

1.300 

490 

730 

;   .17" 

44; 

;  ,  m'j 

20.0 


15.  4:0 


T  .'a.   "V..r:.  vcar"  .-...-.t  l.s  a  fnnrtlon  .^f  the 

;)a,Hi>  -.tar  "-A  p'.ns  adjxi.'itnient.s  for  Ir.flatlor. 

.^pann'.ni-    the   pn^^    irenient    cyrle     Ti-.ere.'Tc 

•hen    vear      .i.'t.--    f    r    dU'erent    weapon   pv^- 

t<'!n.-i  are   ni't    neres.sarlly  comparBhIe 

\A  TO  ro'j;  rntionnl  altrrnatii^  No   5 
Tliref'   add; tl    r.a:    Army   dlvl-loiis   could   be 
P(;'ilpiie.-1  ar.il  s;.pp.  .rt4><l  In  NATO  In  add!*:  >r, 
to    the    pre.  ..n*:'.     a;;lhi,rl7ed     \n    dlvlsl   n= 


[In  millions  of  dailar;] 

Annually  racurrlni 


NonrKurrinf 


Milp«r 

Typ«  division  Equip-  Fauir-     apir"- 

(numb«r)  men)   l    <.  V         -.e- 1    tnaii  "         >.  '>' 


172 
313 

45 
50 

16 
26 

181 
184 

iji. 

27S 

48 

22 

179 

M 

760 

143 

>  4 

sn 

190 

903 

798 

Inftntiym 

AnneredO) — 
IfllMIfy 

0) 

Divisions 

(3) 

Combined 


Total  cost  c'  thref  :.e»-  divisions  '.ot  :2 
fiscal  year.-  w-  •,;■!  ak.v'ret.-at-e  t/'  $10,479  :r.ir.'i<  :. 
In  fiscal  year  197';  dollars  Thl.s  amount  wc;.;?*. 
a,ppr-.\!:-:;i,-e  'hf  eFtlrn.at<"d  B-l  project  fund- 
':..■  vet  •  '.e  iippr.'pr!a'''d  approxlmatplv 
$18.5  billion  ill  'thpn  vear  d  lar-;  If  pro- 
vision for  Inflation  1-  rr,  t  1^  K,u  h  i;ew  divi- 
sion would  continuously  fiuplus  ai>uut  16,000 
combat-ready  troops. 

Tl.ere  are  "two  types  of  c-.=t.';  thn*  rr.-.'t  bp 
oon  \'i'-r- '.  Initial,  r  ;.  .:,.'»  ;irr;:.,  ■  '' 
a:;!  ..'•'-  -.vhl.-h  are  a!;n.':a!;v  reci-rrlnk:  Ir. 
a.-;!;';  .:;  ;•  '.h  <;;M  iK-  i;oted  that  al'h'uph 
eiir.lpnient  and  por'-j  .ni;el  are  tiindert  fro:;; 
dlfTerent  aocount.'s,  b'  'h  are  >-';p[>orte<l  ;'v  the 
operation  and  malntenanre  ap;  r-  priatu-ii 
Equipment  costs  shown  In  the  •  .art  include 
ammunition  and  essential  rep'.a.-enei,-  'parp= 
based  on  average  unit  cost  of  :).e  .u- 
purchased.  These  rx^'^'s  do  ii  •  provide  lot 
modernization  Items  >:  :  *he:r  ;iro)ected  costs 
or  potential  adjustmen'.  .:.  e  .  ;:p:!.i  ti*  det^- 
slty  for  modernization  ',•■:;..  r  !•  mpa  -is-' 
Include  pay.  PCS  costs,  and  •  e  -.fpx  .. 
elated  with  MOS  training  an  !  a"  ^ 

flfical  year  1976  budget  dollar  values   No  non- 
recurring  MP  A   costs    are   shown   since  the 
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Advanced  technologies  are  already  avail- 
able which  would  be  extremely  beneficial  for 
any  new  bomber.  Unfortunately,  these  recent 
advances  are  frozen  out  of  the  B-l  because 
lis  design  18  now  essentially  fixed. 


CoMPARATTVE  COMMENTS — Continued 

AXR    FORCE    COMMENT 


The  road  from  the  laboratory  to  the  pro- 
duction line  Is  generally  rather  lengthy  and 
on  occasion  not  very  fruitful.  The  problems 
of  transition  are  not  unique  to  the  Air  Force 
or  the  aircraft  industry.  In  attempting  to  do 
things  better,  conscious  trade  studies  must 
always  be  made  in  formulating  a  design.  So 
It  Is  with  the  B-l.  The  B-l  represents  a  care- 
ful blend  of  operational  requirements,  mod- 
em state-of-the-art  tectmology,  fl^scal  con- 
straints, and  life-cycle  support  considera- 
tions. 

Advanced  technology  hardware  and  soft- 
ware have  definitely  been  included  in  the 
B-l  design.  Tbe  introduction  of  diffusion 
bonded  titanium,  superplastlcally  formed 
parts,  and  the  use  of  boron  reinforced  lon- 
gerons are  examples  of  new  technological  ap- 
plications of   hardware. 


The   most  serious   obeolescence   inherent 
;n   the   B-l   design   Is   Its   inability  to  carry 

the    forthcoming    generation    of    long    range 
Tulse  missiles,  .   .  ." 


One  of  the  most  revolutionary  electrical 
puwer  distribution  systems  ever  devised  is 
operational  on  the  B-l.  The  electrical  multi- 
plex system  controls  the  major  subsystems, 
allowing  for  the  elimination  of  approximately 
29,000  conventional  wires  that  would  be 
needed  to  tie  electrical  end -devices  together. 

A  unique  ride  control  system  which  Is  a 
portion  of  control  configured  vehicle  tech- 
nology, is  being  employed  for  the  first  time 
on  the  B-l,  The  system  Is  an  advancement  of 
a  system  first  tested  on  an  XB-70  research 
aircraft  In  1968  to  study  the  air  turbulence 
effects  of  large  aircraft.  The  B-l's  structural 
mode  control  system  (SMCS)  will  suppress 
the  up  and  down  and  sideways  structtiral 
bending  motions  or.  the  aircraft. 

The  B-l  Includes  the  latest  advanced  com- 
p;!ter  integration.  Two  general  purpose  com- 
puters support  the  weapon  delivery  and  navl- 
paiion  tasks,  a  third  will  handle  the  defensive 
function.s,  supported  by  a  mass  storage  unit. 

The  B-l  incorporates  a  refi:.ed  reporting 
'-yst^'m  unmatched  by  any  other  program, 
military  or  civU.  The  system  provides  contin- 
uous aircraft  equipment  monitoring  and 
status,  ground  readiness  testing,  ground 
fault  Lsolatlon,  Inflight  failure  detection,  and 
ir.llight  Isolation. 

The  B-  1  windshield — resistai:t  to  bird 
striKe  damage  -  L'^  the  most  advanced  wind- 
sh.eld  ever  designed. 

Fly-by-wlre  technology,  which  has  revolu- 
tionized conventional  flight  control  systems. 
ha-s  bee:,  incorporated  in  the  B-l  For  safety 
the  aircraft  al.s«T  has  a  redundant  mechani- 
cal system 

The  B  1  avionics  equipment  will  be  nu- 
clear hardened  to  withstand  the  effects  of 
nuclear  detonations  Never  has  this  been  ac- 
complished before  on  any  other  aircraft 

The  cruise  missile  is  a  complement  to  the 
penetrating  bomber — not  a  substitute.  To 
tailor  the  B-l  specifically  to  carry  so-called 
long-range  cruise  missiles  would  net  be  con- 
sistent with  logic.  Studies  by  the  OBD  and 
Air  Force  have  conclusively  shown  the  stand- 
off cruise  missile  attack  mode  by  Itself  to  be 
not  cost-effective  in  target  destruction.  The 
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Situation  assumes  a  steady-state  Army  and 
the  nonrecurring  MPA  cocts  would  not  apply 
The  O  &  M.  costs  are  shown  in  fiscal  year 
1976  budget  dollar  values. 

The  Air  Force  reply  misses  the  point.  E'.  en 
granting  the  new  technologies  embodied  in 
the  B-l  design  now,  by  moving  Eihead  cr. 
that  plane,  we  are  premattirely  sacrificing 
the  following  advances  in  aircraft  techno! - 
ogT.- : 

Use  of  long  range  cruLse  m.lssLles.  The  B  1 
cannot  now  carry  a  long  range  cruise  missile 
Use  of  a  supercritical  wing  design  The 
supercritical  wing  being  designed  by  NASA 
would  dramatically  improve  the  fuel  effi- 
ciency of  a  new  bomber  and  increase  its 
range,  a  characteristic  where  the  B-i  sho'*-s 
weaknesses. 

Use  of  control  configured  vehicle  technol- 
ogy. This  is  an  entirely  new  and  greatly 
improved  method  of  filght  control  which 
coiald  reduce  B-l  weight  and  reduce  the 
number  of  engines  required  from  the  pres- 
ent four  to  two.  With  one-half  the  num- 
ber of  engines,  the  plane  wouid  have  a 
lower  radar  cross-section  and  lower  infrared 
Image. 

Use  of  composite  materials  In  construction. 
These  are  extremely  lightweight  materials 
with  2-3  times  the  strength  of  conventional 
metals.  This  would  cut  badfc  on  bomber 
weight.  Increase  range  and  payload  capacity 
New  fuel  efficient  engines  developed  in 
NASA's  Aircraft  Fuel  Efficiency  Program 
which  by  1985  will  result  in  jet  transports 
with  60  percent  better  fuel  economy.  This 
translates  into  increased  range,  longer  loiter 
capability,  Mgher  payloads,  and  reduced  de- 
pendency on   tankers. 


The  Air  Force  reply  incorporates  the  admis- 
sion that  the  B-l  will  not  deploy  cruise  mto- 
slles  on  the  B-l  while  at  the  same  time  ad- 
mitting tliat  cruise  missiles  are  imjxjrtant 
enough  to  place  on  the  B-52  fleet. 

There  wotild  be  a  seriotis  problem  in  ad- 
justing the  B-l  aircraft  for  long  ransre  cruise 
missUe    carriage.    The    Air    Force    Is    being 
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NASA  supercritical  wing  design  frozen  out 
of  B-1  will  increase  fuel  efflclency  of  air 
transports  by  15%.  This  type  wing  will  in;- 
prove  B-1  range.  B-1  Proijram  Director,  in 
1971,  said  the  Air  Force  Is  looking  at  the 
supercritical  wing  with  a  f^reat  deal  of  In- 
terest. Retrofit  of  the  supercritical  wtng  to 
the  B-1  later  on  would  be  cost  prohibitive. 


Air  Force  study  referenced,fln  1972  trade 
Journal  showed  that  If  the  -"required  CCV 
technology  were  available  dui^ng  the  design 
of  the  B-1,  the  aircraft  wc^ld  have  been 
80,000  lbs.  lighter  and  could  fave  performed 
mission  with  two  engines  ||istead  of  the 
present  four.  | 


The  potential  for  cutting  weight  out  of  a 
new  bomber  through  the  use  of  composites 
Is  acknowledged  by  the  Air  Force.  The  B-1 
Includes  a  limited  use  of  composite  mate- 
rials, but  overall  the  B-1  primary  structure 
Is  "conservative"  In  design- 
Unfortunately,  composites  technology  Is  so 
new  that  it  came  too  late  to  be  incorporated 
into  the  aging  B-1  design  In  any  great 
quantity.  Nevertheless,  there  are  reports  that 
the  Air  Force  Is  exploring  the  possibility  of 
a  composite  wing  for  the  B-1.  Needless  to 
say,  such  a  radical  alteration  in  the  B-1  de- 
sign at  this  late  date  would  necessitate  size- 
able cost  Increases.  If  this  step  Is  Indeed 
taken. 


The  engines  of  a  bomber  built  a  decade  or 
more  from  now  would  be  superior  to  those 
of  the  B-1  because  of  the  constant  Infusion 
of  technology. 

A  specific  example  Is  the  projected  ad- 
vances In  technology  ezpecte<i  to  result  from 
the  NASA  Aircraft  Fuel  EfHclency  Program, 
which  will  provide  by  1985,  a  technology  base 
to  build  Jet  transports  with  50%  better  fuel 
economy.  This  program  will  have  direct  fall- 
outs for  bombers.  I.e.,  Increased  range,  longer 
loiter  time  capability,  higher  payload,  and 
reduced  dependence  on  tankers. 


Comparative  GoMM^: 


Conilnued 
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Air  Force  does  not  plan  to  deploy  cruise  mis- 
siles on  the  B-1;  however,  cruise  missiles  can 
be  carried  Internally  on  the  B-1  should  we 
decide  at  some  future  date  that  such  car- 
riage is  desirable.  The  Air  Launched  Cruise 
Missile  is  being  designed  to  be  compatible 
with  the  SRAM  rotary  launcher  which  will 
be  In  the  B-1  and  It  will  have  the  same  war- 
head Interface  as  the  new  SRAM. 


The  application  of  the  supercritical  wing 
to  the  B-l  program  was  Indeed  considered  a 
number  of  years  ago  ( 1971 )  and  at  that  time 
this  type  wing  appeared  to  offer  advantages. 
Subsequent  flight  tcbts  of  a  supercritical 
wing  on  an  F-1 1 1  testbed  aircraft  conclusive- 
ly showed  that  p>erformance  Is  degraded  at 
the  low  altitude,  high  speed  flight  conditions 
required  of  the  B-1.  A  retrofit  program  to  put 
supercritical  wings  on  the  B  1  would  not  be 
desirable  or  cost-effective. 

Control  Configured  Vehicle  (CCV)  flight 
control  technology,  when  It  was  first  de- 
veloped In  the  early  1970'8.  seemed  to  offer 
many  technology  advantages  that  conven- 
tional filght  control  techniques  did  not 
possess  The  ability  to  control  flutter  and 
maneuver  loads  and  be  able  to  fly  neutrally 
stable  aircraft  seemed  to  offer  large  weight 
advantages.  Subsequent  CCV  flight  tests  on 
a  B-52  test-bed  aircraft  and  current  flight 
testing  on  the  YF-16  CCV  testbed  indicate 
that  these  projections  were  overly  optimistic. 
CCV  technology  cannot  save  80.000  pounds 
gross  weight  on  the  B-1  or  reduce  Its  engines 
to  two. 

The  current  fuel  management  syst.em  and 
ride  control  system  on  the  B-1  are.  In  reality, 
a  portion  of  CCV  technology.  The  ability  to 
control  center  of  gravity  location  will  elimi- 
nate trim  drag  and  thus  accomplish  a  pcwtlon 
of  the  beneflts  associated  with  flying  a  neu- 
trally stable  aircraft.  The  ride  control  sys- 
tem U  essentially  structural  mode  control 
and  results  In  a  decreased  gross  weight  as 
compared  to  an  aircraft  with  a  conventional 
flight  control  system. 

Composites  were  considered  In  the  original 
B-1  design  trade  studies  but  were  generally 
rejected  due  to  their  risk  and  higher  cost. 
At  present,  the  only  application  of  these 
materials  Is  tu  selectively  reinforce  several  of 
the  aft  longerons.  However,  additional  appli- 
cations of  composites  are  currently  being 
considered  for  other  B-  1  structures  such  as 
the  horizontal  and  vertical  stabilizer,  weapon 
bay  doors,  slats,  landing  gear  doors,  engine 
access  doors,  horizontal  stabilizer  tral, 
edge,  an  engine  inlet  ramp  emd  aft  av~fonlc 
access  doors  This  additional  use  of  com- 
posites could  prove  to  be  a  cost  savings  as 
well  as  provide  a  weight  reduction  approach- 
ing 2000  pounds.  In  that  event  the  B-1  pro- 
gram will,  of  Itself,  become  a  major  lmp>etus 
to  the  expanded  use  of  this  new  technology. 
The  composite  horizontal  and  vertical  stabl- 
Uzers  would  be  the  first  primary  structure 
where  both  the  skins  and  substructure  are 
manufactured  from  these  new  materials.  An 
aviation  first  Actual  use  of  composites  in 
these  areas  will  be  determined  on  a  case-by- 
case  basis  where  life  cycle  cost  savings  will 
be  the  primary  criterion. 

Obviously,  engines  buUt  a  decade  or  more 
from  now  would  be  superior  to  the  current 
B-1  engine  as  a  result  of  terhn!i~a!  Rd^^ance.s 
made  possible  by  Q.ivpr:::i:f>;it  II!. (1  ind.istry 
sponsored  research  mic!  Ueve lupaie:.*,.  It  Is 
erroneous,  however,  to  exp)ect  a  significant 
fallout  from  the  NASA  Aircraft  Fuel  EfH- 
clency  Program  to  be  applicable  to  a  new 
bomber  in  the  igRfV-lo^f^  nmc  p.-rlnri  The 
portion  of  this  prorniT!.  <!•■.     'i'!  •<    l::;  '      '.     ^ 

the  performance  of  '  :>  !••  ■:.(•;»■•<  kz:p-j\- 
Efficient  Engine  Pr.'^rii:i.<  !.!\.v  Uie  objer-'.ve 
of  reducing  fuel  consiiaip',.;^..  ;.y  lu  16  .  u.er 
current  high  bypass  engines.  This  program  Is 
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by  a  cruel  dlipriinm  O:.  the  oue 
hand,  they  cannot  o^■er;'>.lk  ;he  pronii.slng 
cruise  missile  technoli'*;;.  a.-id  on  the  other, 
they  cann:~t  sopii-.  Iikj  l:Jterl■.^ted  because  li 
poses  a  tiirciii  ti.  the  production  of  the  B-1, 
Therefore  l:.c  .^:r  F.:ir.  e  hsLS  cin.stralned  the 
range  and  cHpaii. .;;!(■■■  (jf  t:.e  Air  Force  ver- 
sion of  the  cr  .'.^f  :i.:s.she  so  that  It  does  not 
compete  with  '\i*-  }'•  \  while  at  the  same 
time  the  Navy  ha,s  Ue. elLipfd  h  )  'i.^i-r  r.i:.^'© 
much  more  effective  .  r  i;se  n.;^  ..c  s.^tein 
The  Air  Force  reply  con^  •  !•■  ail  my 
fKJlnts.  especially  In  light  of  'he  dc  l-io.n 
to  reduce  the  high  speed  capahiiities  of  v  i- 
B-1  and  In  view  of  Its  other  performan^  e 
degradations. 


First,  the  Air  Force  Is  not  quoting 
my  speech  but  paraphrasing  a  f>08ltt oi. 
did  not  Indicate  this.  Even  more  irs'.erf 
Is  that  nowhere  In  the  .Mr  Fur  <•  re; 
there  a  refutation  of  that  po  ;*!<.:; 
plication  of  CCV  technology  would  ; 
benefits  for  a  bomber  designed  in  suh"  • 
years  Senator  Gold  water  also  ha.s 
firmed  the  potential  contribution  of 
technology. 


from 

nipv 


n-.e  ap 


coi.- 

ccv 


The  Air  Force  states  that  composites  were 
generally  rejected  due  to  their  risk  and  high 
cost.  Then  they  proceed  to  demonstrate  Just 
how  important  compoelies  are  to  the  B-1 
program  and  how  they  are  being  used  to 
save  iwelght. 
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On  the  contrary,  the  N.V.'^\  re-^ear-h.  •x\\) 
have  a  slgnlflca:  t  inspari  f>n  putentlal 
bomber  range,  loiter  time,  payloed  capacitv 
and  tanker  dependency  for  the  simple  rea'^on 
that  the  new  bomber  may  not  he  a  pene- 
trator.  For  a  .stand-off  mission  or  a  combina- 
tion stand-ofl/penetrator  mL-vsion,  these  fue: 
savings  and  performance  Increases  will  be 
dramatic.  Furthermore  US  research  In  the 
high  bypass  ratio  turbofan  engine  ftt'.d  has 
produced  enormous  results  in  the  pa.st  10 
years  as  the  following  statistics  Indicate 
Progress  of  this   ;na4;:dt..de   1::   tlse   nt-x'   te:. 


Sf-NATOB    PROXMLRi. 


Some  wl'l  ,'^.ay  that  waiting  ten  years  to 
buUd  a  new  bomber  will  always  result  In  a 
superior  version  and  hence  adherence  to  that 
logic  would  force  us  Ui  wait  forever  But 
this  misses  the  point  If  the  current  bomber 
force  Is  adequate,  then  moving  to  a  new  sys- 
tem befiire  it  is  really  neetled  is  unwise  for 
two  reasons 


Bv  waiting  unUl  1990  the  Air  Force  wUl 
have  a  decade  to  better  a.sse.s.s  and  prepare 
for  the  Soviet  air  defen.se  threat 


Comparative  Comments — Continued 
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specifically  directed  toward  transport  air- 
craft. The  high  bypass  technology  advance- 
ments that  would  be  realized  would  not  be 
applicable  to  a  bomber  penetrating  at  low 
altitude  and  high  subsonic  speed  because  of 
excessive  drag  resulting  from  the  required 
large  frontal  area  and  the  flight  loads  en- 
countered at  those  conditions. 


Tf  ten  years  of  analysis  convinces  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  that  the  next  strategic 
bomber  need  not  be  supersonic,  then  the 
follow-on  bomber  would  be  enormously  dif- 
ferent from  the  B-1  and  far  more  effective 
m  carrying  out  what  is,  even  now  for  the 
B  1.  a  subsonic  mission. 


The  real  point  is  that  the  current  bomber 
force  wtU  not  be  adequate  in  the  mid-1980's 
when  a  full  force  of  B-ls  will  first  be  avail- 
able Thus  by  the  Senators  own  logic  we 
must  start  the  B  1  now  to  fill  that  gap-even 
so  we  are  starting  none  too  soon 

The  whole  of  Senator  Proxmtre's  argument 
falls  on  this  misconception.  Again  and  again 
experts  have  confirmed  the  inability  of  an 
all  B-52  force  to  survive  and  penetrate  in 
the  mid-1980s  and  beyond.  Waiting  for  the 
elusive  technological  breakthrough  could 
leave  otir  country  unprotected 


The  Soviet  threat  to  bombers  exists  today 
and  it  Is  evolving.  While  the  trend  Is  clearly 
to  improved  quality,  we  cannot  rule  out  a 
quantum  leap.  Two  of  the  fundamental  con- 
cepts guiding  B-1  design  were  relative  In- 
sensltivlty  to  threat  uncertainties  and  ca- 
pacity for  growth  to  accommodate  the  un- 
foreseen. The  validity  of  these  concepts  was 
demonstrated  in  the  Joint  Strategic  Bomber 
Study  where  bomber  force  effectiveness  was 
tested  against  variations  in  key  threat  as- 
simiptlons  Forces  where  B-l's  predominated 
were  found  least  sensitive  to  variations  in 
threat  assumptions. 

The  supersonic  capability  of  the  B-1  re- 
sults, to  a  great  degree,  from  the  aircraft 
design  which  provides  the  needed  perform- 
ance characteristics  for  its  mission  profile — 
operation  from  relatively  short  runways, 
rapid  escape  from  Its  take-off  base,  a  high 
degree  of  hardness  to  nuclear  burst,  and  low 
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years  will  greatly  Improve  the  cost-effective- 
ness of  stand-off  bomber  platforms 

H:gh    bjposs   ratio    turbofan   engines 
From       US      Gas    Turbine    Er.gines,"    and 
■Leading     International     Gas     Turbines." 
Aviation   Week   and   Space   Technology; 
Manufacturer.    Model    number,    maximum 
power   at   sea   level,   and   aircraft   flown   on — 
CF6-6D1.  41.000  lbs..  DC-10,  Series  10. 
CF6  50A,  49.000  lbs  ,  DC-10,  Ser.  30: 


G  E  . 
G.E, 

A309. 
GE., 

A300 
GE 
G  E 


CF6-50C.  51.000  lbs..  DC-10,   Ser.  30, 


CP6-50E.  52.500  lbs..  747-200 
CF6-50L.  54,000  lbs  ,  i747)   EHT-IO.  Ser. 
30;  A30n 

G  E  .  CF6-45.  45.000  lbs  .  DC   10.  A  300.  747 

G  E    TF-39.  41.100  lbs  .  C-5A 

Pratt  ^  Whitney.  JT9D-3A.  45.000  lbs  .  747 

Pratt  &  Whitney,  JT9D-7.  47,000  lbs,,  747 

Pratt  &  Whitney.  JT9D-7A.  47,670  lbs  ,  747- 
200 

Pratt  &  Whitney,  JT9D-7F,  50.000  lbs  ,  747- 
200,  747SP 

Pratt  &  Whitney,  JT9D-20,  49,400  lbs.,  DC- 
10.  Series  40 

Pratt  &  Whitney,  JT9D  59A.  53.000  lbs  , 
DC-10   Series  40 

Pratt  &  Whitney,  JT9I>-70A,  53.000  lbs.. 
DC-10.  Series  40 

Rolls  Royce.  RB.2U-22B.  42,000  lbs.,  1^ 
1011-1 

Rolls  Royce,  RB.2n-524B.  50,000  lbs.,  I^ 
1011.  747.  DC-10 

It  is  regrettable  that  the  Air  Force  left  off 
my  two  reasons.  Therefore  I  wi!"  rep>eat  them  ■ 
First,  the  Nation  would  exp)end  resources 
prematurely,  which  is  wasteful  Second,  the 
Nation  is  committed  to  a  bomber  which  is 
frozen  in  design  long  before  the  bomber  is 
really  needed  m  our  arsenal.  Thus  the  tech- 
nological advances  are  needlessly  rendered 
unavailable  to  that  bomber. 

Furthermore,  the  Air  Force  would  erect  a 
straw  man  in  the  form  of  agring  B-52s  In 
fact  the  B-52S  are  undergoing  extensive 
modifications  by  the  Air  Force  at  the  present 
time — modifications  which  the  Air  Force  rep- 
resented to  Congress  would  allow  the  op>era- 
tion  of  that  bomber  into  the  1990's  I  am 
sure  that  Congress  did  not  intend  these 
modifications  to  be  made  if  the  B-52  fleet 
were  not  capable  of  carrying  cut  Its  mission 
By  not  examining  the  merits  of  the  reenglned 
B-52,  the  Air  Force  would  direct  the  argu- 
ment to  the  compelling  need  for  an  expendi- 
ture of  *21  billion  rather  than  $2  I  billion 
as  an  interim  measure 

One  more  point  seems  in  order  The  Air 
Force  statement  alleging  that  to  wait  for  a 
technological  breakthrough  In  bombers  could 
leave  our  country  unprotected  seems  to  be  a 
massive  case  of  shortsightedness  The  B-1 
Is  not  the  sole  retaliatory  system  of  the 
United  States 

The  Air  Force  has  decided  to  wait  until  the 
last  minute  to  Install  the  latest  electronic 
countermeasures  capability  Into  the  B-1 
bomber.  That  philosophy  makes  sense  In  that 
better  Judgments  can  be  made  with  regard 
to  the  threat.  The  same  philosophy  should 
apply  with  the  entire  aircraft  since  It  is 
not  a  replacement  for  the  B-52  force  and  in 
view  of  the  relatively  cheap  alternative  of 
reenglnlng  the  B-52s  to  extend  their  life  and 
capabilities. 

Biases  in  the  Joint  Strategic  Bomber  Study 
are  discussed  in  detail  in  the  fifth  B-1  speech. 

The  Air  Force  reply  argues  a  different  point. 
My  statement  read  "If  ten  years  of  analysis 
convinces  the  Department  of  Defense  that 
the  next  strategic  bomber  need  not  be  super- 
sonic "  The  Air  Force  reply  assumes  that  any 
bomber  must  be  supersonic.  Yet  they  admit 
that   the   supersonic   capabUlty   will   not   be 
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Itie  Lssue  as  to  whether  t:.e  next  strat«glc 
bomber  shtiuld  |»«»:'.etrHle  or  stand-tifT  to 
launch  cruise  mlKsllee  that  penetrate  Is  not 
settled. 


If  ten  years  of  further  analysis  convlncos 
us  to  favor  the  stand-off  bomber  over  the  low 
level  penetrator.  then  the  B-1  la  an  unwise 
choice  ft.t  our  next  strateKlc  bomber  for  at 
leivst  two  reasons  Flnit.  the  B  1  physically 
cannot  accommodate  lonK  ranKe  stand-off 
mlafille«  In  any  slgnincant  quantity.  If  at  all. 
.se<;ond.  we  will  have  committed  ourselvea 
until  the  year  3010  (projected  B-1  operation- 
al life)  to  an  absolute  Rysteni  (Aerospace 
Dally.  •■Clements  Refutes  Ben  Mclntyre's 
Objectlon-M  to  Joint  Strategic  Bomber  Study." 
piiKe  257.   April    in.    1975.) 


Ke-enelnlnp  the  H  f.2  and  flttUiK'  It  with 
loiu;-r!i!iM:e  cruise  missiles  wU;  Klve  us  an 
elTectlve  strategic  bomber  force  through  the 
1090s  This  extra  time  wUl  permit  us  to 
delay  and  buy  a  reuUy  new  bomber  later, 
if  one  Is  required  The  Btaiid-off  bomber  plat- 
forms  are   another   alternative. 


If  the  strateKlc  environment  l.i  that  later 
dav  stUl  calls  for  a  manned  b<imber.  the 
riink-Tests  could  approve  prixluctlon  of  the 
iii-vv  N>rnl)er,  .•«><-ure  In  the  knowled^'e  that 
It  had  prudently  p<56tponed  a  costly  pro-am 
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altitude  penetration  at  near  supersonic 
ape«(ls.  Any  follow-on  bomber  would  closely 
neemble  the  B-l  since  these  performance 
characteristics  would  be  necessary  to  ensure 
high  survivability  In  both  the  launch  and 
penetration  phases  of  the  bomber  mLsslon  of 
the  19808.  The  B-l's  supersonic  capability 
provides  the  flexibility  for  a  high  altitude, 
supersonic  bomber  tactic  and  requires  the 
enemy  to  maintain  a  defensive  network  with 
the  capability  to  counter  both  the  high  alti- 
tude, supersonic  and  low  altitude  tactics. 

In  reality,  there  is  no  Issue  The  "elther- 
or"  nature  of  this  Issue  statement  com- 
pletely overlooks  the  Air  Force  approach  that 
would  employ  a  mixed  force  of  B-l's  and 
B-52'8  with  the  B-l's  penetrating  the  high 
threat  areas  while  the  B  52's — many  with 
crui.se  missiles  capable  of  launch  both  from 
outside  defenses  and  during  penetration- 
attack  the  relatively  lighter  defended  areas 


In  making  concluding  arguments  against 
the  B-l  you  quoted  the  B-l  operational  life 
portion  of  Mr  Clements'  rebuttal  to  Sen. 
Mclntyre  on  the  Senator's  objections  to  the 
Joint  Strategic  Bomber  Study  (JSBS).  The 
text  of  this  rebuttal  Is  also  important  for  it 
shows  that  we  do  not  have  to  make  ten  years 
of  further  analysis.  The  JSBS  and  the  re- 
buttal showed  conclusively  that  the  Soviet 
threats  already  exist  that  necessitate  the  B-l. 
Further,  that  the  B-l  was  Insensitive  to  the 
Soviet  threats  and  that  the  B-l  was  superior 
over  the  principal  alternatives — Including  a 
pure  stand-olT  cruise  missile  force. 

Mr.  Clements  pointed  out  that  "cruise  mis- 
siles themselves  appear  to  be  a  valuable  and 
cost-elTectlve  augmentation  to  a  penetrating 
bomber  force  "  Accordingly,  the  Air  Force  is 
planning  on  employing  cruise  mlasUes  on  the 
B-52.  As  discussed  previously,  if  cruise  mis- 
siles are  desired,  they  can  be  added  to  the 
B-l  at  a  later  time  since  the  Air  Force  cruise 
missile   is  designed   to  be  compatible 

As  stated  In  response*  to  Senator  Prox- 
mlre's  earlier  speeches,  modification  to  the 
aged  B-52  Ignores  the  primary  objectives  of 
the  bomber  force — that  Is  high  pre-launch 
survivability,  safe  escape  In  the  event  of 
nuclear  attack,  and  successful  p>enetratlon 
of  enemy  defenses  to  destroy  valuable  tar- 
gets Against  the  evolving  threat,  the  B- 
52'b.  even  with  extensive  modifications,  sim- 
ply cannot  effectively  accomplish  these  ob- 
jectives beyond  the  mld-lOBO's.  Re-englnlng 
the  B-62  still  only  addresses  a  single  facet 
of  the  strategic  mission — range.  The  vaft 
Investment  to  make  this  limited  Improve- 
ment has  been  shown  by  our  repeated  anal- 
yses to  be  cost-Ineffective  On  the  other 
hand,  the  capability  to  defeat  the  tough  de- 
ferises  postulated  for  the  mld-1980's  and 
beyond  has  been  designed  Into  the  B-l  The 
B-l,  armed  with  the  SRAM,  will  clearly  be 
superior  to  any  B-52  force  modification.  In- 
cluding the  fitting  of  the  B-52  for  long  range 
stand-off  missiles 

The  stand-off  force  armed  with  long-range 
cruise  missiles  can  only  be  effective  as  a 
complement  to  the  penetrating  bomber 
Whereas  the  B-l  alone  is  effective,  a  cruise 
missile  force  Is  not  The  cruise  missile  force 
cannot  attack  successfully  the  hlgh-vaUie 
terminally  defended  targets;  It  cannot  reaoh 
deep  enough  Into  the  Soviet  heartland:  lt« 
carriers,  standlng-off  at  the  edge  of  Soviet 
defen.ses.  are  too  vulnerable  to  long-rant-c 
fighters,  and  It  has  no  flexlhllltv  to  exerM.'ie 
Judgment  during  an  attack 

Embodied  In  the  design  of  the  B  1  Is  ov-r 
30  years  of  strategic  deterrent  pxperlen  e 
The  experience  Ilea  In  tho.ie  dedl-ated 
ofnccrs  and  airmen  of  the  Strategic  Air  Com- 
mai'.d  and  our  most  capable  aircraft  Indu-?- 
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used  on  many  mLsslons  and  on  others  used 
only  a  small  percentage  of  the  tUne  Thus  we 
have  a  supersonic  bomber  with  few  super- 
sonic mission  requirements  The  supersonic 
capability  of  the  B  1  was  Incorporated  at  a 
cost  of  »3  blir.on  -  or  more  than  enough  to 
pay  for  the  reenplnlng  of  the  B-52  fleet 
Without  a  supersonic  capability,  a  follow- 
on  bomber  would  be  designed  much  dlfler- 
en'ly  than  the  B-l. 

Obviously  there  Is  a  legitimate  Issue  here, 
notwithstanding  the  Air  Force  comment  In 
fact,  the  Air  For^-e  policy  of  !.nvlng  one  pene- 
trating b-mber  and  one  combination  pene- 
trating stand-ofT  bomber  shows  the  dichot- 
omy In  the  situation,  A  next  generation 
bomber  system  will  have  U>  be  buUt  with 
prlnmry  characteristic  leading  to  one  of  the 
other  of  these  strategle.-?  ITiHt  Is  a  decision 
which  can  l->e  looked  at  dlspa.s.slonutely  and 
in  detail  sin  e  we  need  not  proceed  with  the 
B-l   for  a  f>€rlod  of  years 

A  thorcaigh  examination  of  the  Joint  Stra- 
tegic Bomber  Studv  and  It-s  many  conceptual 
fiaws  Is  outlined  m  todays  fifth  B  t  speech 
of  this  date. 


At  last  we  get  the  reenglned  B  52  How- 
ever the  statement  that  a  reenglned  B-52 
win  onlv  have  a  performance  Increa-v-  ir. 
range  Is  erroneons  New  engines  will  al.io 
Increase  the  take-off  distance,  reduce  the 
Infrared  slt-nat-.ire.  Increase  loiter  time  and 
or  payload  rapacity  and  penetration  speed- 
all  critical  components  of  the  ."strategic 
ml.s.slon 

The  statements  regarding  the  limitations 
of  the  cruise  missile  system  are  In  error. 
Crnlse  mLs.-Jlles  can  attack  high  value  tennl- 
nally  defende<l  target.":  they  can  reach  deep 
Into'  the  Sf  Viet  heartland:  they  will  allow 
the  bomber  p!ntfir:)i  to  stand-olT  over  neu- 
tral or  frlendlv  territory  where  It  Is  much 
les.s  susceptible  to  fighter  Interception  than 
m  t)vlng  over  the  Soviet  Union;  and  cruise 
missiles  will  have  pre-programmed  course 
changes  that   will   add  to  their   fiexlblllty 

The  Air  F<.>rce  concluslon.s  may  be  reached 
by  using  the  .Mr  Force  cruise  missile  for 
comparison  a  crul.se  ml.s.^lle  program  that 
ha.s  been  hobbled  by  the  Air  Force  so  It  does 
not  compete  with  the  B  1,  Comparisons 
should  be  made  with  the  much  more  effec- 
tive Navy  cruise  missile. 


This  general  AL'  Force  reply  raises  the 
prjsslbllltv  of  Incurring  a  mistake  of  "incal- 
culable ccKts"  to  the  Nation  Measured 
against  thl.<<  "Inavlculable  coet"  wh^n  to 
some  degree  is  based  on  a  f)arochla!  service 
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until  u  was  truly  needed.  Clearly  then, 
even  from  the  standpoint  of  having  the 
m  «5t  modern  bomber  force.  It  is  prudent  to 
wait  and  nut  commit  the  nation  to  a  $21 
billion  m.lstake. 


IProm  the  Washington  Post,  May   13,  1976] 

The  B-l :   A  Long  Ixx>k  Before  Buying 
(By   McGeorge   Bundyi 

Sometime  this  month  the  t^cnate  wli;  de- 
bate a  defense  bill  that  contains  a  bl'.llon- 
dollar  authorization  fi.r  tlie  actual  procure- 
ment of  the  B  1  bomlK-r  TTils  premature  and 
unnecessary  proposal!,  heavily  pre.ssed  by  the 
Air  Force  and  by  Rockwell  International, 
should  be  deferred  until  there  can  be  a 
thorough  review  outside  the  press, ures  cre- 
ated by  Ein  election  year.  There  Is  no  danger 
in  such  a  delay,  and  there  could  be  great 
advantage. 

There  Is  no  danger  In  delay  becaiLse  there 
is  clear  agreement  that  the  B-52  strategic 
system  can  be  relied  on  with  confidence  for 
at  least  a  decade  to  come.  Tlie  B-52  has 
proved  to  be  one  of  our  most  durable  and 
Improvable  aircraft  It  Is  not  any  present 
need  but  an  intense  desire  to  get  the  matter 
s«ttled  their  way  that  Is  movlrig  the  military 
and  Industrial  adviK^ates  of  the  B-l 

But  precisely  when  there  Is  that  sort  of 
pressure  for  a  decision  not  yet  needed,  the 
Senate  should  be  wary.  The  B-l  has  not  com- 
pleted Its  technical  tests,  and  to  ask  Congress 
to  make  Its  procurement  decision  before 
those  tests  are  complete  l.s  to  violate  tl:ie  sep- 
aration between  R&D  and  purchase  on 
which  recent  Secretaries  of  Defense  have 
rightly  Insisted. 

The  central  difficulty  with  the  B-l  l.s  It.s 
extraordinarily  high  cost.  The  performance 
standards  originally  Fet  for  It  have  proved 
unattainable,  and  Its  history.  In  consequence, 
has  been  a  familiar  one:  consistently  reduced 
performance  speclQcations  and  constantly 
growing  real  cost.  The  244  bombers  the  Air 
Force  wants  will  now  cast  $20  to  $25  blllk.n, 
at  best,  and  the  procurement  and  operation 
of  the  full  system  will  c<.<st  ma.ny  tens  of  bil- 
lions more.  Yet  It  remains  undcmonstrated, 
after  a  decade  of  debate,  that  there  is  any 
long-term  strategic  value  In  what  may  be  the 
most  costly  single  element  in  the  B~l  sys- 
tem— its  supersonic  capability. 

We  sometimes  hear  that  the  B-l  has  been 
studied  enough.  A  recent  statement  by  a.i 
officer   of   Rockwell    International    refers    In 
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try  Including  designers,  manufacturers  and 
assemblers.  This  experience  has  defined  the 
requirement  for  a  manned  bomber  into  the 
2lsi  century  and  Industry  has  respionded  by 
producing  the  most  capable,  effective  air- 
craft to  perform  that  strategic  mission.  The 
interaction  of  the  B-l  requirement  and  ad- 
vanced technology  has  been  given  special 
consideration.  All  the  "lessons  learned"  have 
provided  an  aircraft  with  high  initial  sur- 
vivability. Improved  penetration  capability. 
Improved  payload-range  and  greater  cost- 
effectiveness  than  other  alternatives.  The 
airplane  design  has  continually  evolved 
from  the  first  studies  on  the  Advanced 
Manned  Strategic  Aircraft  (AMSA)  In  1965 
tintU  today.  Today  we  have  an  aircraft  ready 
for  production.  We  have  attained  this  mile- 
stone through  meticulous  studies,  torturing 
ground  te,st.s.  and  finally  through  over  one 
year  of  flight  tests  on  two  B-l  aircraft.  Sub- 
sequen.t  aircraft  will  Incorporate  new  fea- 
tures— to  reduce  cost  and  Improve  perform- 
ance As  problems  are  uncovered  In  the  test 
program,  new  technology  will  be  used  to  help 
solve  them  To  date,  the  requirement  for  the 
B-l  not  only  still  exists,  but  Is  Increasing. 
The  B-l  Is  needed  for  the  threat  projected 
for  the  mid-1980'8  and  beyond.  The  develop- 
ment risk  has  been  minimized  and  the  sys- 
tem Is  ready  for  production.  Not  to  commit 
the  nation  to  this  essential  contributor  to 
deterrence  could  be  a  mistake  of  incalculable 
costs. 


this  vein  to  scrutiny  by  "seven  Secretaries  of 
Defense."  But  the  truth  is  that  the  six 
.Secretaries  we  have  had  In  the  last  15  years 
appear  to  be  divided  in  their  views  of  the 
B  1.  Robert  McNamara  Is  neces-sarlly  sHent 
rin  the  matter,  but  there  Is  little  rea.'ion  to 
.suppose  that  his  views  of  high-cost  penetra- 
tl(.)n  bombers  have  changed  in  the  14  years 
'^ince  he  successfully  opposed  the  unlamcnted 
B  70.  Clark  Clifford  strongly  opposes  the 
B-l.  Melvln  Laird  and  Elliot  Richardson 
favored  development  but  faced  no  decision 
on  procurement  James  Schlesinper,  while  he 
believes  In  the  long-run  need  for  a  new 
bomber  of  some  sort,  did  not  press  for  the 
B  ]  while  in  office,  placing  his  rnaln  budg- 
etary emphasis  on  conventional  needs.  He 
has  said  that  a  .Ir.al  decision  on  this  system 
i--hould  await  the  completion  of  lt.s  technical 
tests  and  a  demonstration  that  its  costs  are 
uiider  clear  control;  It  seems  reasonable  that 
the  .Senate  should  adopt  at  least  as  strong  a 
standard  for  Itself.  It  is  true  that  D<5nald 
Runxsfeld  appears  to  be  an  enthusiast,  but 
l.is  experience  with  procurement  pressures  is 
not  long 

Far  from,  proving  that  the  matter  has  been 
settled  by  earlier  studies,  the  varied  ludg- 
ments  of  the  Secretaries  of  Defense  of  the 
last  15  years  constitute  a  pc.werful  argv.ment 
for  the  Senate  to  require  a  hard  new  look 
before  it  acts  on  procurement.  My  own  strong 
inipres-slon  is  that  among  disinterested  mili- 
tary a.nd  civilian  experts  no  major  new  weap- 
on.^ system  has  ever  had  such  feeble  support. 

hi\  additional  and  powerful  argument  for 
delay  Is  the  emergence  of  at  least  one  inter- 
t'stliig  alternative  to  the  B-l.  The  manned 
bomber,  once  the  dominant  element  of  our 
strategic  deterrent,  now  necessarily  has  a 
very  different  role.  Today  it  Is  a  supplemen- 
T.a,rv  guarantee  against  the  madness  of  an  at- 
tempted surprise  attack,  a  dlverslfier  that 
helps  frustrate  any  Strangelove  among  Soviet 
plariners.  It  Is  far  "from  clear  that  the  current 
desig:.  of  the  B  1,  which  would  1-e  the  most 
expe:.slve  single  weapons  system  ever  de- 
ployed, prop>erly  reflects  this  more  limited 
role.  There  is  Impressive  testimony  that 
stand-off  bombers  with  cruise  missiles  may 


PROXMIRJS    COMJtENTS 

perception  of  need,  are  the  real  costs  of  the 
B-l  program — $21  bUllon  and  still  rising.  If 
alternatives  can  be  found  that  are  Just  as 
effective,  Jtist  as  efficient,  but  at  one-third 
or  one-fourth  the  cost  of  the  B-l,  then 
those  eJtematlveB  should  be  pursued  Instead 
In  my  five  speechee  to  date,  I  have  outlined 
a  number  at  theee  altematlvee,  each  of 
which  can  be  purchased  at  a  fraction  of  the 
cost  of  the  B-l.  Air  Force  conclusions  as  to 
the  absolute  need  of  the  B-l  are  embodied 
In  the  discredited  Joint  Strategic  Bomber 
Study  examined  today. 


be  cheaper,  more  stabilizing  and  easier  to 
protect.  Without  a  fresh,  thorough,  and  com- 
parative review.  In  which  Air  Force  and  in- 
dustrial pressures  are  firmly  subordinated  to 
the  national  Interest.  It  will  be  Impossible  for 
the  Congress  and  the  public  to  have  confi- 
dence that  this  high -cost  trip  is  necessary. 

It  Is  natural,  in  a  time  when  there  is  legiti- 
mate concern  about  the  military  balance  be- 
tween ourselves  and  the  Soviet  Union,  that 
a  new  and  undeniably  astonishing  weapons 
system  should  seem  attractive  to  many.  But 
where  is  the  evidence  that  throwing  this 
enormous  amount  of  money  at  this  one  rela- 
tively narrow  problem  will  be  good  for  our 
side  of  the  balance?  The  likeliest  danger  of 
the  next  five  years  Is  weakness  In  our  conven- 
tional capabUitles,  especially  In  relation  to 
Europe,  the  Middle  East,  and  the  oceans  The 
B-I  Is  not  going  to  help  us  in  these  areas  or 
in  this  tlmespan.  The  billions  we  might  save 
by  a  less  expensive  choice  could  help  us  very 
much  Indeed. 

It  seeiTLS  especially  unwise  to  make  a  pro- 
curement decision  of  this  kind,  with  tests  In- 
complete and  costs  not  clear,  in  the  heat  of 
an  election  campaign.  History  suggests  that 
our  Judgment  on  these  complex  choices  has 
not  been  at  its  best  in  election  years.  There 
was  no  great  hurry  about  H-bomb  tests  in 
1952.  and  no  missile  gap  in  1960.  There  is  no 
bomber  gap  today. 

Obviously  the  administration  is  preoccu- 
pied with  politics  and  worried  about  its  right- 
wing  critics.  But  is  it  not  the  constitutional 
role  of  the  Senate,  at  such  a  moment,  to  as- 
sert the  claims  of  the  long-run  national  in- 
terest, and  to  insist  on  its  nght  and  duty  to 
aet  all  the  evidence  before  it  acts? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  might  say  In  con- 
nection with  that  remarkable  article,  and 
It  IS  a  very  interesting  article,  that  Mr. 
Bundy  m.akes  these  points,  quickly; 

No.  1,  that  if  we  buy  the  B-l  now.  if 
we  go  ahead  with  it  at  this  point,  we 
have  violated  the  "fly-before-you-buy" 
principle  which  has  been  laid  down  by 
the  Fitzhugh  panel,  and  others.  In  other 
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words,  testing  Is  not  complete:  we  would 
be  buying  a  pig  in  the  poke 

Second,  he  makes  the  point  that  the 
B-1  has  the  weakest  support  for  any 
major  weapons  system  among  defense 
experts,  and  he  goes  back  to  g^  over  the 
last  seven  Secretaries  of  Defense. 

Third,  he  makes  the  point  that  re- 
engined.  renovated  B-52's  can  do  tlie  job 
with  no  bomber  gap.  a  big  advantage  over 
the  Soviet  Union  in  long-range  bombers 
into  the  1980s. 

Finally,  he  makes  the  point  that 
despite  extraordinarily  high  costs,  per- 
formance standards  have  beer  unattain- 
able, and  the  result  is  that  there  have 
been  consistently  reduced  performance 
specifications,  in  other  words,  deteriora- 
tion in  the  plane,  in  order  to  come  in 
somewhere  near  the  original  cost  esti- 
mates plus  inflation.  The  result  is  con- 
stantly growing  real  costs  and  a  dete- 
rioratin,^  weapons  system  compared  to 
what  we  were  promised  in  196sJ. 

Mr.  President.  I  yield  the  floor 


ORDER  CJi    BUSINE3S 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Under  the  previous  order,  the 
Senator  from  Arizona  (Mr.  Golcwater) 
is  recognized  for  not  to  exceed  15 
minutes 


THE  B-1 

Mr.  GOLDWATER,  Mr.  President,  this 
is  the  Senators  fifth  speech  on  the  B-1 
and  once  again  he  has  failed  to  bring  up 
anything  new. 

He  commented  on  Mr.  McGeorge  Bun- 
dy's  article  in  this  morning's  newspaper. 
I  will  remind  my  colleague  that  Mr. 
Bundy  is  a  product  of  the  McNamara  age 
when  we  nearly  destroyed  the  entire 
military  system,  and  everything  in  that 
editorial  is  absolutely  wrong. 

All  of  his  charges — referring  to  the 
Senator  from  Wisconsin — each  time 
stated  in  a  slightly  different  way.  have 
all  been  answered  before,  and  not  just 
this  year,  but  I  would  say  for  about  the 
last  4  years  in  a  row.  This  time  his  press 
release  states : 

The  Defense  Department  study  Justifying 
the  $21  billion  B-1  bomber  compared  to 
cheaper  alternatives  Is  so  biased  and  flawed 
that  It  Is  virtually  viseless. 

That  is  an  interesting  comment,  but 
I  do  not  see  how  it  can  be  correct.  Last 
year  the  Armed  Services  Committee  di- 
rected the  GAO  to  examine  the  Joint 
Strategic  Bomber  Study  and  make  a  re- 
port. One  of  the  more  significant  obser- 
vations made  by  GAO  w  as : 

If  one  concludes  that  a  bomber  force 
should  be  capable  of  a  high  level  of  dls- 
tructlon  of  a  target  set.  as  assumed  In  the 
OSD  study,  and  that  It  will  be  confronted 
with  a  high  threat,  then  analyses  performed 
by  OSD  show  that  the  B-1  Is  the  most  cost 
effective  bomber 

Mr.  President,  the  GAO.  in  reviewing 
the  Joint  Strategic  Bomber  Study  did 
not  say  the  study  was  biased. 

The  GAO  did  not  say  the  study  was 
flawed. 

The  GAO  did  not  say  the  study  was 
virtually  useless. 


To  the  contrary,  I  point  out  to  my  dis- 
tinguished colleague  that  the  GAO.  our 
own  investigative  agency,  said  that  the 
B-1  is  the  most  cost  effective  bomber. 
It  did  not  say  that  the  reengined  ver- 
sion of  the  B-52  was  the  most  cost  effec- 
Uve. 

GAO  did  not  say  that  the  cruise  mis- 
sile carrier  was  the  most  cost  efTectlve. 
Nor  did  GAO  say  any  of  the  otlier  al- 
ternatives was  the  most  cost  effective. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  normally  my  friend 
from  Wiscon.«;in  who  relies  on  the  find- 
ings of  the  GAO.  rather  than  myself.  So. 
in  that  regard.  It  is  somewhat  awkward 
for  me  to  cite  GAO  findings  when  usually 
that  is  the  role  of  Senator  Prox- 
MiRE.  But  I  am  pleased  to  be  able  to 
point  out  this  particular  finding  by  the 
GAO  because  I  know  how  rnurh  my 
friend  values  the  Judgment  of  GAO. 

Referring  again  to  the  Senator's 
press  release,  from  which  I  quote  my  in- 
formation, he  states  that  in  the  study  the 
B-52I.  which  Is  the  designation  of  the 
hypothetical  reengined  version,  was  not 
given  the  capability  for  stand-off  cruise 
missiles  and.  therefore,  all  the  advan- 
tages of  the  reengined  B-52  were  arti- 
ficially denied  before  the  analysis  began. 

Yet  in  the  next  paragraph  of  the  re- 
lease, the  statement  is  made  that  the 
shorter  range  of  the  Air  Force  cruise 
missile  dictated  that  the  carrying  air- 
craft would  be  subject  to  greater  at- 
trition from  enemy  forces  than  would  a 
long  range  cruise  missile  like  the  Navy 
Tomahawk. 

I  might  say  that  the  Tomahawk  Is  not 
ready.  It  is  quite  a  few  years  from  being 
ready,  and  I  can  assure  my  friend  that  It 
will  be  seriously  considered  In  any  weap- 
ons situation. 

Mr.  President,  those  two  statements 
seem  inconsistent  to  me.  On  the  one 
hand  the  complaint  Ls  that  the  B-52I  was 
not  given  cruLse  missiles,  but  on  the 
other  hand,  the  complaint  Ls  that  cruise 
missile  carriers  are  subjected  to  greater 
attrition  because  of  the  shorter  range  of 
the  ALCM's.  It  is  somewhat  difficult  to 
determine  what  the  Senator's  position  Is, 
other  than  he  is  against  the  B-1. 

Now.  Mr.  President.  I  do  not  accept  the 
as.'^ertion  of  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin 
that  the  justification  for  tlie  B-1  is  based 
on  the  joint  strategic  bomber  study. 
The  justification  for  the  B-1  comes  from 
the  requirement  to  be  able  to  perform 
the  strategic  mis.sion  in  the  mid-1980's 
and  beyond.  As  Gen.  Russell  E.  Dough- 
erty, the  commander-in-chief.  Strategic 
Air  Command  .said  when  he  wrote  to  me 
on  February  23.  1976: 

I  vli»\v  the  B-1  as  the  best  candidate  ve- 
hicle reasonably  available  to  satisfy  the  fu- 
ture requirement  for  a  modern  manned  pene- 
trating bomber — and  to  provide  the  U.S.  with 
the  diversified  characteristics  that  are  and 
will  be  needed  In  our  complementary  mix  of 
strategic  delivery  systems.  Not  only  do  I  view 
It  as  the  best.  I  do  not  see  any  other  com- 
parable system  that  can  reasonably  be  ex- 
pected to  do  this  Job  as  I  think  It  must  be 
done  for  assurance — or  for  long  term  eco- 
nomics. 

Now.  the  Senator  mentioned  in  his 
pre.ss  release  that  the  study  neglected  to 
consider  the  effect  of  the  other  two  legs 
of  the  Triad.  I  am  imable  to  determine 


the  relevance  of  that  observation,  espe- 
cially since  he  has  not  made  mention  of 
the  effect  of  the  oUut  two  leg.>  oi  the 
Triad  with  his  suggested  ohpaper  alter- 
natives. For  example,  in  tlie  Senator's 
remarks  on  Mondav  whon  he  suK^:e.';tc*d 
retention  of  the  B  52  force  Into  the  1990'8 
he  made  no  mention,  that  I  recall,  of  the 
ICBM  or  SLBM  forces  and  how  thev  im- 
pacted 

So.  Mr.  President.  I  am  Tindlng  It  dif- 
ficult to  determine  exactlv  what  the  Sen- 
ator from  Wisconsin  believes  our  stra- 
tegic forces  for  the  mid-1980's  and  be- 
yond should  consist  of.  I  do  know  for  sure 
that  he  does  not  want  the  B-1.  but  be- 
yond that  I  am  not  sure 

ThLs  brings  us  back  to  the  question  of 
altrrnati\es.  I  ."say  there  are  none  that 
will  do  the  job  to  the  degree  required. 
The  joint  strategic  bomber  study  con- 
cludes there  are  no  suitable  alternatives 
to  the  B-1.  and  the  GAO.  in  reviewing 
the  study,  .said  the  B-1  is  the  most  cost 
effective.  But.  the  most  important  judg- 
ment on  this  matter  comes  ||^rom  the 
man  who  ha.*:  the  responsibilityi  for  two- 
thirds  of  the  Triad.  General  Dougherty, 
commander  of  SAC. 

On  the  subject  of  alternatives.  Gen- 
eral Doueherty  also  wrote  in  his  letter 
of  February  23.  1976: 

YouT  third  question  is  "Why  Strategic 
Air  Command  does  not  support  the  various 
alternatives  to  the  B-1  that  have  been  sug- 
gested''" You  are  correct,  we  have  not  sup- 
ported thof^e  alteri'.atlves  for  the  overall 
reason  that  none  of  them  has  stood  the 
tests  of  long-term  svifRclency.  cost  effective- 
ness, or  =;upportablltty  over  the  years  ahead 
They  may  have  superficial  or  analytical  ap- 
peal to  some,  but  they  don't  measure  up 
with  those  of  us  who  must  maintain  and 
operate   our  deterrent  forces 

To  some  degree,  all  the  alternatives  sug- 
gested are  either  an  upgrading  of  existing 
equipment  that  offers  expensive  short-terra 
Improvement  without  long-term  sufficiency, 
or  Inadequate  performance  to  remain  viable 
under  anticipated  high  threat  situations 

The  various  models  of  the  B-52  have  pro- 
vided us  a  magnlflclent  penetrating  bomber: 
Its  design  has  given  us  the  Inherent  growth 
potential  to  adapt  to  changed  penetration 
tactics,  offensive  and  defensive  avionics  en- 
hancement, and  to  accommodate  to  im- 
proved types  of  air-launched  missiles  and 
bombs  But  the  operational  B-52  has  carried 
a  primary  deterrent  load  for  over  20  years, 
and  Its  ability  to  adapt  to  change  and  mod- 
ification is  not  Infinite — regardless  of  lt£ 
sterling  performance  throughout  those  two 
decades  The  basic  B  52  technology  Is  that 
of  the  1950.^^  The  aircraft  Is  soft  to  blast 
effects;  Us  launch  and  escape  time  Is  rela- 
tively long;  Its  radar  reflectivity  Is  great;  It 
has  no  supersonic  capability;  It  cannot 
penetrate  at  extremely  low  altitudes:  It  Is 
expensive  to  man  and  maintain:  Its  design 
characteristics  preclude  flexibility  In  dis- 
persal and  deployment.  Importantly,  even 
though  modified  and  upgraded.  It  would  be 
perceived  as  'nothing  new"  In  the  dynamic* 
of  deterrence.  (\ 

Our  serious  study  of  \he~Tnajor  B-52  modi- 
fications proposed  a.s  ahv^  alternative  to  the 
B-1  procurement  leg.  lafger  engines,  rede- 
signed wing,  fuselage  extension,  etc  )  leads 
us  to  the  reasoned  conclusion  that  these 
Improvements  will  not  provide  the  modern 
characterlstl's  needed  for  the  future  and  are. 
In  sum.  expensive  stopgap  measures  that 
would  provide  neither  an  adequate  nor  a  cost 
effective,  long-term  vehicle  to  do  what  we 
see  as  required.  While  I  could  support  these 
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B-52  modifications  as  desirable  to  upgrade 
Its  viability  during  the  remaining  time  It  is 
part  of  our  strategic  force,  they  do  not  offset 
or  obviate  the  requirement  for  the  B-1.  Also, 
siich  extensive  modification  program  would 
cause  a  protracted  reduction  In  our  op>era- 
tlon.ll  bomber  Inventory  when  the  need  for 
these  delivery  systems  Is  Increasing 

I  conclude  by  saying  that  General 
Dougherty  is  our  in -residence  expert. 
He  lives  and  work.s  willi  the  stratepic  re- 
quirement 24  hours  a  day,  7  days  a  week, 
and  he  Ls  never  shed  of  his  responsibility. 
Therefore,  it  is  difficult  to  imagine  that 
we  would  not  listen  to  the  very  best 
judgment  that  is  available  on  this 
subject. 

Again,  I  am  happy  to  have  gone  over 
this  matter  once  more  and  I  hope  the 
Senator  from  Wisconsin  will  find  my  re- 
marks persuasive. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  becoming  quite  ob- 
vious what  tactics  will  be  used  against 
the  B  1  when  we  take  up  the  measure  In 
a  few  days  or  weeks.  An  amendment  will 
be  offered  to  postpone  tlie  day  of  deci- 
sion on  tiie  B-1  tuitil  after  the  next  Presi- 
dent is  inaugurated. 

This  is  pure  unadulterated  politics  and 
has  no  place  m  tiie  strategic  planning  of 
our  country.  We  are  talking  about  the 
lives  of  220  million  people,  not  the  life 
of  this  man  who  might  be  Pre."ident  or 
the  next  man  w-ho  might  be  Pre.sident. 

The  item  in  the  paper  this  morning  by 
Mr.  Bundy  was  merely  an  indicatioii  of 
the  efforts  of  that  publication  and  others 
to  try  to  get  this  matter  postponed.  I  sin- 
cerely hope  thr.t  the  Senate  will  deny  it 

If  a  Member  of  the  Senate  wi.'^hes  to 
offer  an  amendment  that  would  provide 
for  not  buying  the  B-1.  I  think  that 
would  be  the  proper  one.  ber-qijsp  we  are 
just  beating  around  the  bu.sh  V,"c  already 
have  spent  more  tluai  $2  billion  It  would 
be  very,  very  expeiLsive  to  poslixine  the 
decision  on  tliis  bomber  until  February 
of  next  year  It  probably  would  add  $300 
million  to  $500  million  to  the  cost. 

I  suggest  to  Uie  opi!(j:;ents  that  they 
put  this  matter  to  the  test  Let  us  find 
out  whether  the  Senate  wants  thLs  bomb- 
er or  doet.  not  want  it.  I  would  like  to  .see 
the  nit-picking  stopped. 

It  is  always  intere.sting  to  me  to  dis- 
cu-ss  these  tilings  with  my  friend  the 
Senator  from  WLsconsin.  but  he  has  not 
said  anything  new  in  this  whole  subject 
for  about  4  years;  and  much  a,s  I  enjoy 
it,  I  hope  that  some  day  he  will  change 
his  mind. 

Mr  President.  I  reserve  the  remainder 
of  my  time,  if  there  is  any. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore Under  the  previous  order,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Massachusetts  is  recognized 
for  not  to  exceed  10  minutes. 


EFFECT  OF  KST.ATE  TAX  RELIEF 
PROPOSALS  ON  FARMS 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr  President,  I  am 
concerned  that  some  of  the  leading  pro- 
posaLs  now  pending  in  Congress  for  Fed- 
eral estate  tax  rehef  for  farms  may  have 
exactly  the  opposite  effect  from  the  pur- 


nose  of  the  propo.^als,  and  mpy  pctually 
ha'^ten  the  demi<^e  of  the  family  farm 
My  purpose  in  speaking  this  morning  i.*: 
to  discuss  some  of  the  is-'^ue*;  that  Con- 
gress mu&t  consider  in  reaching  its  judg- 
ment on  the  comiDlex  question.s  involved. 

ST^MMARY 

I  r.gree  that  estate  tax  relief  is  neces- 
sarj-  to  insure  that  no  farms  have  to 
undergo  forced  sales  to  pay  estate 
taxes.  Recently  I  offered  a  propasa!  to 
allow  farmland  to  be  valued  al  farm 
value  for  estate  tax  purpose.s,  not  the 
higher  value  it  would  have  lor  develop- 
rp'-nt  pr.rposes 

But  there  appears  to  be  serious  dis- 
advantages in  two  of  the  leading  alterna- 
tives now  being  considered; 

The  proposal  sponsored  by  the  Ford 
administration  and  others  to  rai.se  the 
current  estate  tax  exemption  from 
$60,000  to  $150,000  or  higher  would  pro- 
vide an  unjustified  windfall  to  wealthy 
non-farmers  and  would  severely  impair 
the  Federal  esiale  tax  as  a  worthwhile 
and  progressi\e  revenue-raising  measure. 

Under  present  law.  93  percent  of 
estates  are  already  exempt  from  tax.  The 
current  tax  applies  only  to  the  top  7  per- 
cent of  the  wealthie.st  estates  in  the  coun- 
tr>'.  The  Ford  proposal  would  further 
limit  tlie  tax  to  the  lop  1  percent  of 
e.'^tatcs 

Proposals  to  grant  special  tax  credits 
or  exemptions  for  farmland  could  have 
the  result  of  creatine  a  new  form  of 
tax  shelter  for  wealthy  nonfarmers.  who 
would  be  encouraged  to  invest  in  farm- 
ir-.wd  to  avoid  estate  Uxxes.  Such  a  re- 
sult would  bid  up  the  value  of  farm- 
land and  generate  unfair  competition 
lor  legitimate  farmers  from  "hobby" 
farmers.  Such  competition  now  arises 
from  tax  shelters  available  under  the  in- 
come lax  laws  to  wealthy  individuals  who 
invest  in  farm  operations  Pres.'^ure  from 
legitimate  farmers  is  a  major  factor  in 
the  current  effort  by  Congress  to  abolish 
su'jh  tax  shelters  in  farming. 

A  .series  of  recent  studies  by  farm  ex- 
perts and  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
shows  that  serious  liquidity  problems — 
that  is  cases  in  which  estate  taxes  plus 
probate  costs  exceed  the  hquid  a.ssets  of 
the  estate — are  actually  experienced  by 
ver>-  few  estates. 

An  Iowa  law  review  study  of  64  probate 
estates  in  1974  found  no  sipnificant  liq- 
uidity problems,  and  suggested  that  ro- 
tential  liquidity  problems  noted  amoncr 
20  percent  of  living  :anners  were  likely  to 
be  resolved  before  death  by  effective 
estate  planning  actions  by  the  farmers. 

A  Pennsylvania  State  Universitv  study 
of  1973  State  tax  returns  found  that  in 
75  nercent  of  the  estates,  taxes  and  pro- 
bate costs  were  less  than  half  of  the  liq- 
uid assets  owned  b:  the  estate.  The  study 
did  find  that  23  percent  of  estates  valued 
at  less  than  $60,000  had  serious  liquidity 
problems,  but  these  estates  are  already 
exempt  from  tax  und"r  current  Federal 
law  and  would  not  be  helped  by  pending 
proposals.  For  t-states  larger  than  $50- 
000.  the  proportion  with  S'=>rious  liquidity 
problems  ranjed  from  9  to  14  percent. 
These  are  the  estates  on  which  relief 
should  be  targeted. 


A  1974  Dep.-irtment  of  Agriculture 
.study  concluded  that  estate  taxes  are 
not  diverting  farmland  from  farm  use. 
and  an  Iowa  State  University  study  con- 
cluded that  estate  taxes  are  not  a  factor 
leading  to  the  breakup  of  family  farms. 

A  1974  University  of  Illinois  study  con- 
cluded that  an  increased  estate  exemp- 
tion could  reduce  farmland  bu>nng  op- 
portunities, accelerate  the  trend  to  larger 
farms,  and  generate  excessive  nonfarm 
ownership  of  farmland.  The  study  con- 
cluded that— 

The  propo'^kl  that  ;?  !no<:t  c«rt*ln  to  move 
apnculture  toward  a  system  of  nonfarm 
landholdlnc  with  more  farm  tenancy  would 
be  an  increased  death  tax  exemption  for  farm 
e.states  only.  Sucii  prefertntial  treatment 
would  also  be  highly  Inequitable. 

The  reform  I  have  suggested  would 
allow  farmowners  to  transfer  develop- 
ment rights  on  their  farms  to  State  or 
local  governments,  to  chanties,  or  to  the 
Department  of  Agriculture,  thereby  in- 
suring that  the  farmland  would  be  val- 
ued only  at  farm  value  not  development 
value  fo;-  estate  tax  purposes  The  ap- 
proach would  be  especially  beneficial  foi 
owners  of  farmland  at  the  suburbar. 
fringe  of  rapidly  expanding  metropolitar, 
areas,  where  development  values  are 
soaring  but  farm  values  are  much  lower. 

If  Congress  goes  farther,  and  adopts 
special  estate  tax  breaks  for  farmland,  it 
should  proceed  with  caution,  such  as  by 
terminating  thp  provision  after  a  period 
6f  several  years  and  requiring  a  study  of 
its  impact  before  it  is  extended 

Obviously,  it  would  be  wiser  to  go  slow 
now,  and  study  the  problem  first,  before 
we  act.  Congre-ss  congenital  ::iab:lity  to 
deal  responsibly  with  tax  relief  and  tax 
reform  legislation  is  slowly  yielding  to 
the  realities  of  the  new  budget  discipline 
and  the  possibilities  of  more  sophisticated 
methods  of  economic  analysis.  We  should 
certainly  think  twice  now  before  we  enact 
a  new  tax  shelter  for  farms  that  will 
cause  serious  problems  for  American  ag- 
riculture ir.  thp  fi:ture. 

INTRODUCTION 

One  of  the  major  tax  issues  confront- 
uig  this  Congress  is  the  liquidity  prob- 
lems that  farm  owners,  especially  the 
owners  of  small  family  farms,  reportedly 
encounter  when  required  to  pay  Federal 
estate  taxes.  A  number  of  bills  have 
been  introduced  in  the  Senate  and  the 
House  to  provide  various  forms  of  es- 
tate tax  relief  to  deal  with  thLs  problem. 
And  a  great  deal  of  testimony  urging 
estate  tax  relief  for  farmers  was  pre- 
.sented  to  the  House  Ways  and  Means 
Committee  in  if^  recent  hearings  on 
estate  and  gift  taxation. 

Similar  e.state  tax  liquidity  problems 
also  co:ifront  the  owmers  of  small  busi- 
nesses and  in  the  near  future  I  plan  to 
discuss  this  question  as  well.  But  the 
purpose  of  my  remarks  today  is  to  deal 
with  issues  affecting  farms. 

I  am  very  sympathetic  to  the  need  to 
preserve  farm  land  and  open  spaces  as 
one  of  the  Nations  most  important  long 
run  priorities.  To  that  end.  I  submitted 
to  the  Senate  Finance  Committee  in 
March  a  proposal  designed  to  achieve 
this    objective    without    impairing    the 
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equity  or  effectiveness  of  the  estate  tax 
.sv^ttii;  I  am  pleased  to  have  received 
a  number  of  expressions  of  support  for 
the  proposal  from  tliosr  who  share  my 
interest  In  the  preservation  of  family 
farms  and  open  space.-,. 

My  own  contlnulnK  invpstijjatlon  Into 
this  Issue  ha.s  convinced  rae  that  Con- 
t;ress  should  be  very  careful  In  the  type 
of  estate  tax  relief  that  it  i^rovldes  for 
tann  operations.  It  appears  quite  likely 
that  most  of  thf  pr<ii>o-'-al.s  tiiat  have 
been  presented  to  Conpress  so  far  will 
achieve  exactly  the  opposite  results  from 
those  Intended  by  their  spon.sors.  That 
i.-^.  In  the  name  of  provldlriK  estate  tax 
relief  for  farmers  many  of  these  pro- 
tK>sals  will  have  the  actual  result  of 
hastening  the  demise  of  the  small  fam- 
ily farm. 

The  purpose  of  my  remarks  today  Is 
to  present  the  data  that  atrrlcultural 
experts  have  developed  on  the  liquidity 
Lssue  and  their  analyses  of  the  likely 
effects  on  the  agricultural  sector  of  vari- 
ous tax  relief  proposals.  When  this  evi- 
dence Is  objectively  analyzed.  I  hope 
that  Congress  will  agree  with  me  on  the 
need  for  carefully  targeted  legislation 
In  this  area. 

WHAT  IS  THE  EXTKNT  OF  THE  LIQTnDrrf 
PROBLEM? 

The  push  for  estate  tax  relief  for  farm 
estates  has  arisen  from  occasional  re- 
ports that  owners  of  family  farms  are 
forced  to  sell  all  or  parts  of  the  farm  in 
order  to  obtain  funds  to  pay  Federal 
estate  taxes.  Until  recently,  there  has 
been  general  agreement — but  little  sys- 
tematic analysis — that  estates  owning 
farms  have  faced  liquidity  problems  sig- 
nificantly more  severe  than  estates  with 
other  types  of  assets. 

But  recent  studies  indicate  that  serious 
liquidity  problems  are  actually  encount- 
ered by  only  very  few  estates  owning 
farms.  The  staff  of  the  Iowa  Law  Review 
recently  conducted  an  extensive  survey 
and  analysis  of  estate  planning  and  tax 
problems  encountered  by  farm  estates. 
With  respect  to  the  liquidity  issue,  the 
study  reached  some  important  conclu- 
sions that  are  worth  quoting  here  in 
detail*: 

In.sufllclent  liquidity  can  be  defined  m  Bn 
excess  of  total  probate  taxes  and  oosta  over 
total  liquid  assets — a  phenomenon  which  can 
have  serious  consequences  for  estate  bene- 
ficiaries. Many  authorities  have  commented 
on  the  liquidity  problems  commonly  thought 
to  be  assoclat«d  with  farm  estates.  According 
to  the  hypothesis,  while  the  level  of  liquid 
a-ssets  In  most  estates  remains  relatively  con- 
stant, rising  land  values  and  fixed  death  ex- 
emptions, coupled  with  estate  tax  rates  which 
have  either  remained  constant  or  increased, 
all   combine   to  cause  a  widening  gap   be- 

•  Contemporary  Stvidles  Project:  Large 
Farm  Estate  Planning  and  Probate  In  Iowa, 
59  Iowa  Law  Review  794.  928-930  (1974) 
(  footnotes  omitted) .  The  farm  estates  studied 
had  federal  estate  tax  gross  estates  of  $250,- 
000  or  more.  With  the  utilization  of  the 
marital  deduction,  the  deductions  for  debta 
and  administrative  expyenses,  and  the  present 
$60,000  exemption,  the  taxable  estates  studied 
generally  would  have  ranged  from  $40,000 
and  up.  Thus,  these  are  the  estates  that  would 
benefit  from  most  current  profKisals  for 
estate  tax  relief. 


tween  probate  taxes  and  costs  on  the  one 
h&nd  and  the  pool  of  liquid  asset*  available 
for  their  payment  on  the  other. 

The  findings  of  thU  study  fall  to  bear  out 
the  existence  of  the  liquidity  problem  postu- 
lated by  the.se  authorities — at  least  among 
the  64  probate  estates  which  were  examined. 
There  was  a  potential  liquidity  problem 
Among  living  fanners,  however.  But  rather 
than  Indicating  any  pervasive  dissimilarity 
between  the  two  groups,  this  difference  In 
liquidity  appears  to  show  merely  that  farm 
operations  generally  acquire  greater  amount* 
of  liquid  assets  between  retirement  and 
death. 

For  purposes  of  this  study,  estate  liquidity 
was  determined  by  comparing  ordlnarj-  debts 
of  the  estate,  and  actual  (or  prospective) 
taxes  and  estate  settlement  costs  with  the 
amount  of  cash  or  readily  convertible  a.'wets 
Included  in  the  estate.  The  respective  liquid- 
ity conditions  of  living  farmers  and  probate 
estates  did  not  compare  favorably.  Probate 
estates  had  an  average  of  $48,600  In  total 
probate  expenses  and  $54,800  In  total  liquid 
assets.  Stated  differently,  probate  expenses 
averaged  22%  of  the  average  appral.sed  gross 
estate  (AAOE)  and  liquid  assets  averaged 
25'",  of  AAOE.  Living  farmers,  on  the  other 
hand,  had  an  average  of  $61,900  in  liquid 
as.<;et8  or  9.51  of  their  average  gross  estate. 
Even  If  It  Is  asumed  that  living  farmers,  upon 
their  death,  will  suffer  total  probate  expenses 
only  in  like  proportion  to  those  encountered 
by  probate  estates — 22% — the  extent  of  the 
apparent  liquidity  gap  ia  clear. 

Even  so.  certain  mitigating  factors  evident- 
ly operate  to  relieve  this  liquidity  squeeze 
over  time,  a  fact  which  Is  established  bovcnd 
doubt  by  the  sufficiency  of  liquidity  found 
among  probate  estates.  Whatever  the?«! 
factors  may  be — partial  liquidation  upon  re- 
tirement and  the  greater  degree  of  financial 
maturity  which  accompanies  age  being  two 
possibilities — something  ocxrurs  between  the 
average  ages  of  51  and  75  years  to  ease  the 
kind  of  liquidity  squeeze  which  Is  perhaps 
merely  symptomatic  of  that  middle  stage  of 
the  family  furm  cycle  In  which  most  of  the 
subject-farmers  found  themselves  at  the  time 
of  this  study.  In  any  event,  the  conclusion 
seems  Inescapable  that  whatever  liquidity 
problems  were  observed  among  living  farm- 
ers, they  constitute  only  a  temporary  condi- 
tion which  either  tends  to  cure  Itself  with 
the  passaige  of  time  or  Is  solved  by  the  af- 
firmative actions  of  the  client  or  his  at- 
torney at  some  point  prior  to  his  death. 

The  Iowa  Study  thus  requires  rcvL-slon 
of  the  generally  accepted  view  of  wide- 
spread liquidity  problems  in  farm 
estates : 

First,  the  liquidity  problem  generally 


Is  a  temporary  one  encountered  by  liv- 
ing farmers. 

Second,  the  overwhelming  majority  of 
farmers  take  steps  prior  to  death  to  .solve 
this  problem  and  hi5ure  liquidity  for 
their  estates. 

Third,  only  about  20  percent  of  the 
farm  owners  even  have  a  potential 
liquidity  problem. 

These  conclusions  were  verified  In 
testimony  presented  by  James  D.  Smith, 
professor  of  economics  at  Pennsylvania 
State  University  during  the  House  Ways 
and  Means  Committee  estate  and  gift 
tax  hearings  Uiis  year. 

Professor  Smith  approached  the 
liquidity  problem  by  a.-king  a  simple 
question:  What  percentage  of  an  estate's 
liquid  a.ssets — cash,  stocks,  bonds,  life 
insurance — are  required  to  pay  estate 
taxes  and  probate  costs?  Obviou.sly,  if 
an  estate  has  liquid  a.ssets  in  excess  of 
its  estate  taxes  and  probate  co^ts.  it  ha."; 
no  liquidity  problem. 

Profes.sor  Smiths  findings  ba.srd  on 
1973  estate  tax  returns,  are  instructive 
In  analvzing  estates  with  farm  or  non- 
corporate businesses,  tlie  only  estates 
found  with  significant  liquiditv  problems 
were  those  with  less  than  $60,000  in  as- 
sets— 23  percent  of  the.se  estates  iricur- 
red  probate  ca«;ts  and  estate  taxes  - 
presumably  State  taxes — in  excess  of 
liquid  assets.  But  the  pre-'=ent  :«60  000 
estate  tax  exemption  alre-ady  eliininate.-; 
any  Federal  estate  taxes  for  thl';  group 
No  changes  in  the  Federal  estiite  tax 
deduction  would  help  tlie.se  estates. 

On  the  other  hand,  7.^  percent  of  the 
estates  Incurred  estate  taxes  and  probatt^ 
costs  in  an  amount  that  was  le.ss  than 
one-half  of  the  liquid  assets  owned  by 
the  estate.  In  other  words,  in  three- 
fourths  of  the  estates  owning  farms  or 
noncorporate  basine.sses  In  1973.  not  onlv 
was  the  estate  not  required  to  sell  these 
assets  to  pay  estate  taxes,  but  the  e.state 
was  also  passed  on  to  the  heirs  with  sub- 
stantial liquid  assets  as  well. 

In  only  9  to  14  percent  of  the  larger 
estates  studied  did  estate  taxes  plus  pro- 
bate costs  equal  or  exceed  liquid  a.ssets 
Only  in  these  estates  was  there  even  a 
possibility  that  the  farm  would  have  to 
be  sold  to  pay  estate  taxes. 

The  following  table  summarizes  Pro- 
fessor Smith's  findings : 
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PERCENT  DISTRIBUTION  OF  RHURNS  WITH  LIQUID  ASSHS  BY  SIZE  OF  ECONOMIC  ESTATE  AND  RATIO  OF  (ESTATE  TA)C 

PLUS  COSTS)  TO  (LIQUID  ASSnS  MINUS  DEBTS) 


Ratio  of  (tii  plus  costs)  to  (liquid  assets  minus  dibta) 


Type  of  return  and 
economic  estate 


Returns 
(thousands) 


0.  to  0.25       0.2S  to  0.50      0.50  to  0.75        0.75  to  1.0 


1  plus 


All 


Some  farm  or  non- 
corp  business 
assets' 

jitojeo.ooo sm 

$60,000  to  JSO.OOO S,«C 

$80,000  to  J106,000 3,485 

$100,000  to  $150.000 6,156 

$150,000  to  $200,000 3,152 

$200,000  to  $300,000„ 3,420 

1300,000  to  $500.000 2.251 

$500,000  to  $1,000,000.000 1, 423 

$1,000,000,000  plus «7« 

AllroturM 24>843 


44.3 

19.0 

6.0 

7.7 

23.0 

100 

65.5 

15.8 

5.5 

3.6 

9.6 

100 

63.3 

17.2 

6.6 

2.9 

9.9 

100 

57.2 

19.0 

14 

IS 

12.0 

100 

51.4 

23.2 

8.9 

4,6 

11.8 

100 

46.2 

26.2 

S.2 

6.0 

13.5 

100 

37.1 

33.2 

10.4 

5.0 

14.3 

100 

35.3 

34.8 

11.2 

4.8 

13.9 

100 

31.8 

40.1 

11.6 

5.0 

11.5 

100 

52.7 


22.8 


8.2 


4.2 


12.1 


100 


Nor  did  Professor  Smith's  study  find 
anv  significant  liquidity  problems  where 
the  estate  passed  to  the  surviving  spouse. 
Some  75  percent  of  the-c  estates  with  a.s- 
sets from  $60,000  to  $100,000  paid  no  Fed- 
eral estate  tixe.^  at  all  under  present 
rules.  Alma'^t  half  of  the  estates  with  as- 
sets from  $100,000  to  $150,000  paid  no 
estate  tax.  Obviously,  an  incroa.se  in  the 
estate  tax  exemption  will  not  help  these 
estates  at  all. 

The.se  studies  indicate  that  the  great 
majority  of  farm  estates  encounter  no 
sit-'nificant  liquidity  problems. 

On  the  other  hand,  a  small  percentage 
of  farm  estates  do  face  quite  significant 
liqulditv  shortages,  and  are  therefore 
deserving  of  relief.  We  must  be  sure, 
however,  that  pronsions  Intended  to 
help  these  deserving  cases  do  not  provide 
windfalls  to  Uiose  who  do  not  require 
Federal  financial  assistance. 

ARf      PRESENT      DEATH      TAXES      DrVirRTmG      LAND 
FROM     FARM     USE? 

Another  relevant  factor  is  whether 
present  Federal  estate  and  pift  taxes  are 
operating  to  reduce  the  amount  of  land 
devoted  to  farm  and  open  spaces.  Ac- 
cording to  a  1974  pubhcation  by  the  U.S. 
Department  of  Agriculture,  95  percent  of 
the  farm  acreage  transferred  in  1973  re- 
mained in  agriculture,  forestry,  or  recre- 
ation use.  In  1974,  the  figure  was  33 
percent.' 

Tlius,  even  when  farm  land  is  trans - 
fered.  it  is  almost  always  to  someone 
who  is  going  to  farm  tlie  land  aLso.  This 
data  led  W.  Fred  Woods,  an  ai/ricultural 
economi-st  with  tlie  Department  of  Agri- 
culture, to  conclude  tliat  "we  cannot  say 
that  farmland  Ls  presently  being  diverted 
from  agricultural  use  on  any  substan- 
tial scale  as  a  result  of  death  tax 
burdens.' 

THE    IMPACT    or    ESTATE    TAXES    ON    THE    FAMTLV 

f  ARM 

Although  the  data  show  that  signifi- 
cant liquidity  problems  are  confined  to 
small  estates,  it  Ls  important  to  a.sk 
whether  the  family  farm  is  faced  with 
disproportionately  difficult  problems  so 
that  the  existence  of  this  vital  institution 
is  jeopardized.  Here  again,  studies  indi- 
cate that  even  when  one  ronsiders  pres- 
er\'ation  of  the  family  farm  as  a  primar.' 
goal,  estate  taxes  have  little  impact. 

Neil  E.  Harl.  professor  of  economics  at 
Iowa  State  University,  examined  the  role 
Of  Federal  e.'^tate  tax  rules  in  preser\-ing 
small  family  farms.  His  study  concluded:' 

Can  agriculture  malce  a  compelling  ca.'e 
for  special  (est.ate  taxi  treatment  ■J  The  big 
argument  Is  the  adverse  effect  on  the  family 
farm.  But  lets  look  at  that  argument  care- 
fully. 

The  great  majority  of  the  farm  businesses 
don't  continue  Into  the  next  generation  any- 
way. For  some,  the  children  are  all  grown 
and  live  off  the  farm,  and  there's  no  one  in 


'  Farm  Real  Estate  Market  Developments 
(CD-79),  Economic  Research  .Service.  TJ  S. 
Department  of  Agriculture  (July  1974),  at 
p    40. 

•Wood.s.  "Death  Tax  Policy:  Implications 
for  Rural  Land  Vne"  Paper  prespnte^d  to  the 
Conference  on  Rural  lAnd-Use  Policy  in  the 
Northeast,  Atlantic  City,  N.J.  (Oct  3,  1974), 
at  p  14 

•Harl,  Some  Reflections  on  Federal  Estat* 
Tax  Reform  (Feb.  9,  1976) . 


sleht  to  assTime  ownership  and  management 
of  the  farm  business.  For  some  others,  there 
may  be  a  farming  son.  but  he's  running  his 
own  Independent  operation  by  the  time  the 
parents  die.  He  may  have  been  helped  earlier 
by  the  parents  before  he  spun  off  In  his  own 
economic  orLit  In  some  cases,  he  may  have 
been  the  parent's  tenant  But  the  key  point 
Is  that  In  a  high  percentage  of  the  cases,  the 
sin's  farm  business  Is  well  established  by  the 
time  the  parents  die 

For  this  entire  group  of  farmers — and  It 
may  total  70%  to  80 ff  of  the  total,  maybe 
more — the  death  tax  burden  certainly  affects 
the  amount  of  capital  to  pa-ss  to  the  heirs 
But  It  doesn't  have  a  great  Impact  on  the 
farm  business. 

Thas.  the  problem  of  preserving  the 
•family'  farm  is  confined  to  a  small  per- 
centage of  farm  estates.  Again,  the  les- 
son Ls  that  estate  tax  relief  for  hquidity 
problems  must  be  carefully  structured. 

THE    EFIECT    ON    ACRICUI.Tt-RE    OF    INCREASING 
THE    ESTATE    TAX    EXEMPTION 

Many  of  us  have  noted  the  serious  ad- 
verse effects  that  a  general  increase  in 
the  estate  tax  exemption  would  have. 
These  problems  are  outlined  in  the  let- 
ter and  fact  sheet  at  the  conclusion  of 
my  remarks. 

But  would  a  general  increase  in  the 
StiO.OOO  estate  tax  exemption  be  a  desira- 
l:le  step  for  the  agricultural  sector  of  our 
econonvv?  As  well-meaning  as  advocates 
of  an  increased  exemption  are  in  this  re- 
spect, agricultural  economists  who  have 
fxamined  the  matter  have  found  that 
increasing  the  estate  tax  exemption  can 
be  expected  to  produce  significant  ad- 
verse effects  for  family  farm  owners. 

In  September  1975.  the  Cooperative 
P"xt«npion  Service  of  the  College  of  Ag- 
riculture of  the  University  of  Ilhnois  at 
Champaign -Urbana  issued  an  analysis 
by  a  n-omber  of  dLstinguished  agricul- 
tural economists,  both  in  and  out  of  gov- 
ernment, entitled  "Death  and  Taxe^: 
Policy  I.ssues  Affecting  Farm  Property 
Transfers."  The  studies  examined  the 
impact  on  agriculture  of  various  estate 
and  Rift  tax  changes.  Three  significant 
agricultural  criteria  were  employed  to 
evaluate  the  various  proposed  changes; 
Farmland  buying  opportunities. 
Effect  on  farm  size. 

Effect  on  amount  of  farmland  owner- 
ship by  non-farmers. 

According  U>  the  studies,  a  general  In- 
crease in  the  estate  tax  exemption  would 
produce  adverse  effects  for  small  farmers 
under  al!  three  criteria. 

First.  An  increased  estate  tax  exemp- 
tion could  reduce  farmland  buying  op- 
portunities Applying  the  first  test,  the 
study  concluded: 

High  exemption  or  low  taxes  on  death 
transfer  of  farm  property  give  an  advantage 
to  the  heirs  of  the  farmer  over  all  other  peo- 
ple. Including  yo\;ng  persons  who  would  like 
to  buy  farmland  So  the  equality  of  oppor- 
tunity principle  is  violated. 

Furthermore,  If  It  Is  true  that  young  farir- 
ers  can  more  readily  enter  farming  on  a  hold- 
ing somewhat  smaller  than  many  retlrine 
farmers  have  built  up.  some  divlsior.  of  laree 
holdings  at  the  time  of  transfer  may  partic- 
ularly Improve  equality  of  opportunity.  The 
aspiring  young  farmers  would  then  find  it 
ea.=ler  to  buy  a  modest-sized  farm. 

Second.  An  Increased  estate  tax  ex- 
emption may  hasten  the  trend  to  larger 
and  larger  farms  in  the  United  States. 


One  argument  advanced  by  the  admin- 
L^tration  and  others  for  a  $150,000  estate 
tax  exemption  is  that  it  will  help  pre- 
serve the  small  farm.  In  fact,  the  study 
concluded,  the  opposite  may  result : 

A  higher  death  tax  exemption  or  lower 
rates  could  lead  to  larger  farms  In  the  United 
States,  as  there  would  be  less  pressure  lor 
selling  all  or  part  of  a  large  farm  estate 
in  order  to  pav  taxes.  However,  larger  farms 
kept  intact  following  death  might  be  oper- 
ated more  frequently  by  tenants  than  by 
owners  Frequently  the  heirs  wlli  not  be  op- 
erating farmers. 

Third.  A  higher  estate  tax  exemption 
will  tend  to  produce  more  farmland  own- 
ership by  nonfarmers. 

The  study  concluded  here: 

Low  death  tax  exemptions  and  relative! v 
high  rates  have  some  tendency  to  preserve 
an  aericulture  where  operators  own  at  least 
part  of  their  land.  Higher  exemptions  and 
lower  rates  have  aii  opposite  effect  They  fa- 
cilitate moving  toward  a  financially  elite 
landholding  class  In  agriculture,  and  land- 
holding  by  other  than  farm  operators. 

THE    EFFECT    ON    AGRICXn-TTTBE    OF    PREFEXENTIAl. 
ESTATE    TAX    TREATMENT    FOR    F.'iRMS 

In  contrast  to  the  across-the-board 
increase  in  the  estate  tax  exemption  fa- 
vored bv  the  administration,  two  gen- 
eral tvpes  of  bills  have  been  introduced 
in  Congress  to  provide  preferential  es- 
tate tax  treatment  for  farms  without 
providing   windfalls   to   nonfarmers: 

Bills  which  allow  preferential  valua- 
tion of  farms  for  estate  tax  purposes: 

Bills  which  provide  an  additional  ex- 
emption or  credit  for  farms. 

Can  these  approaches  to  the  farm 
liquiditv  problem  be  expected  to  produc  e 
more  favorable  results  for  acriculture 
than  a  general  exemption  increase?  Un- 
fortunately, there  is  e\idence  that  the-^e 
solutions  may  actually  be  worse  for 
agriculture  than  tlie  present  problem 

The  studies  publLshed  by  the  Univer- 
sity of  IllinoLs  also  examined  the  effects 
of  "these  proposals  under  the  same  cr;- 
teria.  The  studies  found: 

First.  Preferential  estate  tax  treatment 
for  farms  will  reduce  farmland  buymg 
opportunities,  especially  for  young 
farmers. 

Second.  Preferential  treatment  for 
farms  would  result  in  larger  farm  op- 
erations. 

Third  Most  important,  preferential 
treatment  for  farms  ^^•ill  substantially 
increase  ownership  of  farmland  by  non- 
farmers.  Here,  the  study  concluded: 

Selective  concessions  for  agricultural  es- 
t.at«s  could  attract  investments  of  well-tc- 
do  nonfarmers  in  farmland  and  tend  toward 
transfer  of  ownership  and  control  out  of  the 
hands  of  operating  farmers 

The  proposal  that  Is  most  certain  to  move 
agriculture  toward  a  system  of  nonfarm- 
landholdlns  with  more  farm  tenancy  would 
be  an  increased  death  tax  exemption  fcr 
farm  estates  onlv.  Such  selective  preferen- 
tial treatment  would  also  be  highly  inequita- 
ble. 

In  sum.  the  most  serious  danger  in 
proposals  for  preferential  estate  tax 
treatment  for  farms  is  that  it  may  sim.- 
ply  create  a  new  form  of  "tax  shelter" 
involving  purchase^  of  farm  land  by 
wealthy  outride  investors  to  shield  their 
assets  from  estate  taxes. 
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In  tlie  study  cited  earlier.  Fred  Woods 
of  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
warned ; 

Thus,  such  legislation  could  contribute 
further  to  the  attractiveness  of  qualifying 
types  of  rural  land  as  vehicles  for  wealthy 
Individuals  to  employ  In  pa&ilng  more  of 
their  assets  to  their  heirs  Consequently, 
such  legislation  might  well  Increase  the  de- 
mand for  these  types  of  land  and  contribute 
to  further  inflationary  land  price  Increases. 

Professor  Harl  of  Iowa  State  Univer- 
sity, whose  study  was  also  cited  earlier, 
has  made  the  same  point: 

We've  learned  that  agriculture's  unique 
cash  method  of  accounting  has  been  a  major 
factor  attracting  outside  capital  In  the  past 
Into  numerous  farming  ventures.  It's  taken 
years  of  legislative  efTort  to  close  off  areas  of 
abuse  by  outelde  Investors.  A  federal  estate 
tax  break  for  agriculture  alone  could  face  the 
same  kinds  of  problems. 

needed:  a  real  prescription  for  the  problem, 
NOT  A  airicK  nx 

The  only  substantial  evidence  that  I 
have  been  able  to  uncover  leads  me  to 
believe  that  the  Congress  must  act  very 
carefullj'  in  fashioning  a  .solution  to  the 
genuine  liquidity  problems  faced  by  some 
estates  owning  small  family  farms.  Fail- 
ure to  provide  carefully  targeted  relief 
may  v.ell  produce  more  serious  problems 
for  agriculture  in  the  future  than  prob- 
lems we  are  tr>incc  to  solve  today. 

I  believe  that  the  proposal  I  have  sub- 
mitted to  the  Senate  Finance  Committee 
meets  this  criterion.  Under  my  proposal, 
a  familv  farm  will  be  valued  for  Federal 
estate  tax  purposes  at  its  value  for  farm 
use  if  either  of  the  following  conditions 
are  met: 

First.  The  decedent  In  his  or  her  will, 
or  the  decedent's  estate  within  the  period 
of  time  for  filing  a  Federal  estate  tax  re- 
turn, transfers  the  development  rights 
with  respect  to  the  property  to  a  State 
or  local  government — or  to  an  instru- 
mentality thereof — or  to  an  organization 
described  in  section  501(c><3>  of  the 
Code,  the  exempt  function  of  which  Is 
to  preserve  land  and  open  spaces.  The 
decedent,  of  course,  may  have  taken  this 
action  prior  to  death,  and  thus,  guaran- 
teed valuation  at  the  value  for  farm  pur- 
poses. 

Second.  Alternatively,  the  decedent  or 
the  decedent's  estate  may  transfer  such 
development  rights  to  ihe  Secret?  ry  of 
Agriculture. 

Either  of  these  transfers  will  consti- 
tute satisfaction  of  the  Federal  estate 
tax  liabilitv  for  the  tax  that  otherwise 
would  be  attributable  to  the  difference 
between  the  value  of  the  land  at  its 
highest  and  best  use  affid  its  value  as 
farm  property. 

"Development  rlglits"  are  actually 
negative  easements.  They  do  not  give 
the  holder  of  the  rights  the  power  to  take 
any  action  with  respect  to  the  land 
covered  by  the  development  rights  ex- 
cept the  right  to  preverrf;  commercial  or 
residential  development  on  the  land. 
Tlius.  the  u.se  of  the  farm  property  as 
farm  property  by  the  Beirs  and  bene- 
ficiaries of  the  decendenl  will  not  In  any 
way  be  impaired  by  possession  of  the 
development  rights  by  a  State  or  local 
government,  for  examplt. 

This  propasal  will  insare  that  Federal 


estate  taxes  will  be  forgiven  only  In  those 
situations  in  which  there  is  assurance 
that  the  farm  property  will  in  fact  con- 
tinue to  be  u.sed  as  farm  property.  If  at 
some  later  date,  the  owners  of  the  farm 
desire  to  develop  it.  or  to  sell  it  to  a  pur- 
chaser who  wants  to  develop  the  land, 
they  can  do  so  and  they — or  the  pur- 
chaser— can  acquire  the  development 
rights  from  tlie  State  or  local  govern- 
ment, charitable  organization,  or  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture,  as  the  case  may 
be.  by  paying  to  the  holder  of  the  rights 
the  estate  taxes  foregone  by  the  Federal 
C/ovemment,  plus  interest. 

This  proposal  offers  several  advantages 
over  other  proposals  that  have  been  ad- 
vanced to  solve  the  liquidity  problem  for 
owners  of  farm  operations: 

It  confines  the  Federal  estate  tax  re- 
lief to  farm  operations  and  to  those  farm 
families  who  are  serious  in  their  desire 
to  continue  operating  as  a  family  farm. 

It  does  not  Involve  any  interference  in 
the  family  farm  operation  by  Federal, 
State  or  local  government. 

If  it  subsequently  becomes  desirable 
to  utilize  the  farm  land  In  commercial  or 
residential  development,  it  will  be  possi- 
ble to  do  so,  but  at  no  financial  loss  to 
the  Federal  Government,  in  the  case  of 
development  rights  held  by  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture.  In  the  case  of  rights  held 
by  State  or  local  governments,  the  pro- 
posal can  be  seen  as  a  form  of  revenue 
sharing. 

Tlie  proposal  takes  advantage  of  the 
mast  innovative  of  the  techniques  pres- 
ently being  utilized  for  conservation  oi 
open  spaces  and  thus  encourages  use  of 
these  progressive  land  use  techniques. 

I  am  pleased  that  this  proposal  Is  re- 
ceiving a  favorable  reaction  and  is  being 
studied  by  those  .sharing  my  concern  to 
preserve  farm  lands  and  open  spaces. 

Included  at  the  end  of  my  remarks,  for 
example,  is  a  letter  from  Mr  Robert  O. 
Binnewies.  executive  director  of  the 
Maine  Coast  Heritage  Trust,  a  privately 
funded  conservation  organization  in 
Maine,  urging  adoption  of  my  proposal. 

If  the  Senate  feels  we  should  go  far- 
ther and  provide  some  form  of  preferen- 
tiftl  estate  tax  treatment  for  farm  estates, 
then  two  steps  must  be  taken  to  avoid 
the  serious  problem?  I  have  outlined 
above : 

FiiTt.  The  measure  initially  must  be  ef- 
fective for  a  limited  period  of  time  so 
that  Congress  may  study  the  results  of 
the  provision  in  terms  of  cosLs  and  bene- 
fits, equity,  effectiveness  and  other  fac- 
tors. I  would  suggest  a  10 -year  initial 
period  to  give  adequate  time  for  evalua- 
tion 

Second.  Congress  mast  require,  after 
a  period  of  8  years,  the  preparation  and 
submission  of  a  report  on  the  effects  of 
the  program.  Including  recommendatioiis 
as  to  whether  it  should  be  terminated, 
continued,  or  modified.  The  study  should 
be  conducted  by  the  Congressional  Budg- 
et Office  in  cooperation  with  the  Jo*nt 
Committee  on  Internal  Revenue  Taxa- 
tion, the  Hou.se  and  Senate  Agriculture 
Committees,  the  Department  of  A.jrlcul- 
ture  and  the  Treasury  Department. 

In  conclusion.  I  am  convinced  that 
there  are  certain  owners  of  small  family 
farms  who  need  relief  from  the  burden  of 


Federal  estate  taxes.  But  the  evidence  is 
also  convincing  that  the  problem  ii  con- 
fined to  a  small  percentage  of  farm 
estates  and  that  the  relief  must  be  spe- 
cifically directed  to  these  deserving  farm 
owners.  I  hope  that  the  suggestions  I 
have  outlined  will  help  Congress  to 
achieve  thLs  goal. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  tlie  following  materials  may  be 
printed  in  the  Record:  a  cosponsorship 
letter  and  fact  sheet  I  recently  prepared 
with  a  group  of  other  Senators  and  Re- 
presentatives: two  recent  editorials  from 
the  New  York  Times  on  the  is  ue,  and 
the  letter  to  which  I  referred  from  Mr. 
Robert  O.  Binnewies  of  the  Maine  Coast 
Heritage  Trust. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  materials 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

U.S.  Sen'atb, 
Washington.  DC.  April  12.  1978 
E>EAB  Colleague:  The  Administration  has 
recently  proposed  an  Increase  In  the  estate 
tax  exemption  from  Its  present  level  of  $60.- 
000  to  a  new  level  of  $150,000.  While  we  be- 
lieve that  the  current  estate  tax  laws  place 
a  substantial  burden  on  the  ,=mall.  family- 
owned  farm  and  business,  and  'hat  changes 
In  the  law  are  In  order,  the  Administration's 
proposal  is  the  wrong  approach  to  this  prob- 
lem, and  we  hope  It  will  be  rejected  by  mem- 
bers of  the  House  and  Senate. 

The  Administration  has  advanced  the  pro- 
posal as  a  means  to  provide  aid  to  the  "family 
farmer"  and  to  eliminate  the  estate  tax  for 
"moderate  estates."  But  much  of  the  pro- 
posal's estimated  $1.2  billion  revenue  loss 
($1.7  bUllon  If  Library  of  Congress  estimates 
are  used)  would  go  to  estates  In  excess  of 
one  million  dollars,  not  the  estates  composed 
of  a  family  farm  or  small  biLslness.  It  would 
provide  a  substantial  tax  cut  to  some  very 
large  estates  at  a  time  when  Congress  should 
be  holding  the  line  In  this  complex  area  of 
Federal  taxation. 

We  have  prepared  the  enclosed  fact  sheet, 
which  deals  with  a  number  of  aspects  of  the 
Administration's  proposal.  We  believe  that 
when  the  Issues  are  analyzed,  it  will  be  clear 
to  the  House  and  Senate  that  the  Adminis- 
tration's proposal  Is  contrary  to  the  proper 
role  of  the  estate  tax  as  a  fair  and  effective 
Instrument  for  raising  urgently  needed  Fed- 
eral revenues. 

The  estate  tax  was  never  Intended  t>->  force 
sales  of  family  farms  and  businesses  In  order 
to  meet  tax  payment.s.  To  the  extent  It  does, 
changes  must  be  made.  But  the  changes 
ought  to  be  targeted  to  the  problem.  We 
think  the  Congress  can  provide  such  targeted 
relief  without  adding  to  the  budget  deficit 
We  ought  not  to  provide  relief  to  those  not 
In  need  We  urge  you  to  reject  the  Adminis- 
tration's proposal. 
Slr.cerely, 

Edward  M.   Kennedy. 
Floyd  K   Haskell, 
William  D.  Hathawat. 
James  C.  Corman, 
William  J.  Oreen, 
Abner  J.  Mikva. 

Fact  Siilet  on  Administration  Proposal  'ro 
Increase  the  Estatt  Tax  Exemption 
1.  Who  pays  the  estate  tax?  Only  the 
wealthiest  individuals  In  the  country.  In 
1974,  only  7%  of  the  decedents  paid  any 
e.tate  tax.  The  present  SOO.OOO  exemption 
thus  already  Insures  that  93%  of  estates  In- 
cur no  federal  estate  tax  liability  Increastr.. 
the  estaU'  tax  exemption  to  $150,000  wouid 
mean  that  only  about  1  r  of  e.itates  would 
pay  any  federal  estate  tax.  It  Is  anomalous 
that  the  wealthiest  country  In  the  world  now 
imposes  an  estate  tax  on  such  a  small  per- 
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centa^e  of  Its  wealthiest  citizens.  It  Is  even 
more  'anomalous  that  an  effort  is  under  way 
to  drastically  reduce  even  this  low  percent- 
age In  this  period  of  severe  budKcl  pres- 
sures, a  proposal  to  provide  estate  tax  relief 
for  the  wealthiest  families  in  the  country 
reflects  the  wTong  priorities 

2.  What  would  be  the  Impact  in  terms  of 
revenue?  The  Library  of  Congress  estimates 
that  the  proposal  would  cost  $1.7  billion  an- 
nually. The  Treasury  projects  a  $1.2  billion 
revenue  loss.  This  would  mean  that  the 
revenue  yield  of  the  estate  tax  would  be  re- 
duced by  30% — from  $6  8  billion  to  $4  1  bil- 
lion. The  Administration  proposal  would  re- 
duce bv  almost  one  third  the  effectiveness  of 
a  ta.T  designed  to  limit  the  Transfer  of  exces- 
sive accumulations  of  wealth  In  the  country. 

3.  What  Impact  will  the  proposal  have  on 
charitable  bequests?  The  proposal  could  re- 
sult In  a  significant  reduction  in  bequests  to 
charitable  orK'anlzatioii.s  The  recent  report 
of  the  Filer  Comml.s-slon  on  FYivate  Phllaii- 
thropy  and  Public  Need.-  Indicates  that  char- 
itable bequests — especially  bequests  to  col- 
leges and  universities  and  sorUil  welfare 
orjranlzatlons — are  hlphly  responsive  to  tax 
rates.  If  so,  the  proposed  Increase  In  the 
estate  tax  exemption  would  mean  that  de- 
cedents with  taxable  estates  up  lo  SloO.nOO 
would  have  no  tax  Incentive  to  make  be- 
quests to  charities.  Yet.  the  dpcedpnt.<5  who 
will  primarily  benefit  from  the  Administra- 
tion's proposal  account  for  almo'-t  one-third 
of  the  total  current  bequests  to  charity 
Thus,  the  President's  proposal  may  reduce 
future  charitable  bequests  by  significant 
amounts,  at  a  time  when  charities  cannot 
afford  the  loss. 

4  Is  the  proposal  necessary  to  preserve 
family  farms?  No.  It  may  be  desirable  to  pro- 
vide special  estate  tax  rules  for  family  farm 
operations.  For  example.  In  applying  the 
estate  tax,  the  farm  should  be  valued  for 
farm  purposes,  not  development  purposes. 
But  very  little  of  the  t.ix  relief  under  the 
Administration  proposal  would  actually  po  to 
farmer-;  Over  70  ^r  of  estate  a.sscts  consists 
of  publicly  traded  stocks.  Thus,  the  proposal 
primarily  benefits  wealthy  stockholders,  not 
farmers.  To  assist  small  farmers.  It  Is  neither 
necei^sarv  nor  desirable  to  provide  an  across- 
the-board  reduction  In  estate  taxes  for 
others. 

5.  Win  the  proposal  aid  sm.'^ll  business'' 
Again,  the  proposal  provides  relatively  little 
actual  relief  to  owners  of  small  business 
Most  of  the  benefit  will  go  to  owners  of 
publicly  traded  stock  In  larger  corporations 
If  Coipress  decides  to  d^al  with  the  liquidity 
problems  of  owners  of  small  business.  It  can 
do  so  by  provlslon.s  that  confine  the  aid  to 
those  it  wishes  to  help — It  does  not  have  to 
reduce  estate  taxes  for  those  with  hlghlv 
liquid  assets 

6.  Is  the  proposal  Justifiable  as  a  measure 
to  correct  the  estate  tax  exemption  for  Infia- 
tlon''  No.  The  historical  reasons  for  the 
»60  000  exemption  do  not  necessarily  require 
the  level  to  be  Indexed  for  Inflation  Jvst 
becai^e  the  exemption  was  set  so  that  thr 
estate  tax  covered  only  3'~;  of  estates  up  to 
1950  does  not  mean  that  only  2*^  should  be 
covered  today.  As  with  other  Administration 
proposals  for  Inflation  adjustments,  the  move 
^•oiild  benefit  only  the  wealth v — It  would  not 
In  anv  way  heln  others  of  more  modest 
means,  whose  assets  and  Income  have  also 
declined  in  real  value  as  a  result  of  inflation. 

7  Are  there  alternatives  to  the  Adminis- 
tration propasaP  Yes.  For  example,  proposals 
have  been  made  to  convert  the  existing  ta:: 
exemption  Into  a  tax  credit,  thereby  provld- 
Ine  relief  for  smaller  estates  at  no  revenue 
lo«8  to  the  Treasurv  With  respect  to  family 
farms,  proposals  have  heen  made  to  require 
valuation  of  farm  land  for  farm  purposes 
only  Similarly.  In  the  ca.se  of  small  business, 
specific  proposals  to  solve  liquidity  problems 
ha'e  been  made.  In  both  cases,  reforms  can 


be  achieved  without  destroying  the  principle 
of  a  fair  e^.tate  tax.  without  providing  un- 
nece.ssary  windfalls  to  the  wealthy,  and  with- 
out adding  to  the  Federai  budget  deficit. 

8  What  other  estate  tax  reforms  should 
Congress  support ''  There  is  a  strong  need  for 
comorehensive  reform  of  both  the  estate  and 
the  Rift  tax  laws.  These  reforms  would  in- 
clude con.slderatlon  of: 

A  unified  trarusfer  tax,  combining  the  pres- 
ent estate  and  gift  taxes; 

Tax  free  transfers  between  spouses,  such 
a.=:  throv.gh  an  Increased  marital  deduction. 

Termination  of  generation-skipping  trusts 
and  other  abuses. 

Structural  changes  In  the  tax  rates  to 
arhleve  a  fairer  distribution  of  estate  and 
gift  tax  itibnities; 

And,  as  noted,  special  rules  to  insure  that 
estates  consisting  of  farms  or  small  busi- 
nesses would  not  be  required  to  sell  the 
farms  or  businesses  to  pay  the  estate  taxes. 

[Prom   the  New  York  Times,   May  8,    1976] 
\oTE  FOR  Farmland 

The  Suffolk  County  Legislature  is  sched- 
uled to  vot*-  next  week  on  whether  to  make 
Its  first  acquisition  for  farmland  preserva- 
tion. This  pioneer  program  long  since  ap- 
proved by  the  Legislature  in  principle.  Is 
designed  to  Induce  farm  owners  on  the 
eastern  end  of  Long  Island  to  withhold  their 
lands  from  would-be  developers  by  paying 
them  for  "development  rights," 

The  hoped-for  result  would  be  to  arrest 
the  alarmlntr  decline  In  agriculture  In  one 
of  the  state's  richest  farm  counties  and  to 
keep  its  remaining  open  space  from  being 
swallowed  up  in  a  suburban  sprawl  that  has 
been  spreading  out  like  ink  on  a  blotter. 
Phase  I.  which  Is  to  be  voted  on,  would  save 
3,883  acres  (about  one-third  the  program's 
foal)  at  a  cost  to  the  coxmty  of  $21  mil- 
lion 

The  objective  is  unimpeachable,  but 
proponents  of  the  plan  are  worried  that  they 
may  not  get  the  two-thirds  vote  needed 
to  approve  the  required  bond  Issue  As  al- 
ways they  will  have  to  contend  with  short- 
term  and  short-sighted  economizers  who 
can  count  the  immediate  investment  but 
not  the  eventual  dividends.  On  economic 
grounds  alone,  it  is  evident  that  SufTolk 
taxpayers  will  greatly  benefit  in  the  years 
ahead  tr<ini  being  spared  the  casts  of  schools, 
sewers,  roads  and  other  serNices  that  an  un- 
planned population  surge  always  imposes  on 
communities    unprepared    for    the    Influx, 

Economics  a.side.  at  least  twelve  of  the 
eighteen  Suilolk  County  legislators  ought 
to  have  the  foresight  to  understand  the  ad- 
vantage of  preserving  an  area  where  fresh 
rolling  farmlands  not  only  brine  in  dollars 
but  rest  the  eye  of  tourist  and  resident  alike: 
where  the  smell  of  the  earth  refreshes  the 
spirit  of  people  normally  oppressed  by  the 
smell   of   concrete   and   gasoline 

[From  the  New  York  Times.  May  10.  1976] 
Estate  Tax  Reform 

Because  inflation  has  detroyed  the  mean- 
ing of  exemptions  and  Uml'.s  established  by 
Congress  back  In  194J.  Uie  tax-writing  com- 
mittees have  under  consideration  a  major 
re\ision  of  the  estate  tax  Under  exL'^ting 
law  a  person  may  leave  one -half  of  his 
estate  tax-free  to  his  sjxiuse  and  on  the  other 
half,  there  Is  an  exemption  from  taxes  of 
the  first  $60,000.  In  effect,  therefore,  the 
ordinary  estate  Is  taxed  If  Its  net  worth  ex- 
ceeds $120,000. 

Although  this  was  an  impres-sive  sum  when 
the  law  was  written  at  the  beginning  of 
World  War  II.  inflation  has  broueht  an  ever- 
widening  number  of  middle-class  people 
within  the  tax  collector's  net. 

President  Ford  has  Joined  numerous  Con- 
gresimen  in  both  parties  in  calling  atten- 
tion   to    the    particular    hardship    that    the 


estate  tax  inflicts  on  farmers  and  rancJiers — 
a  concern  tl^.at  has  been  echoed  by  New  York 
Suite  legislative  leaders.  Becau.se  most  of 
tl-iCir  as.seLs  consist  of  land.  buUdines.  ana 
machinery,  their  heirs  may  be  forced  to  se'.; 
in  order  to  obtain  the  capital  to  pay  the  tax 
Sophisticated  farmers  incorporut-e  their 
oper.-ktlons  and  donate  shares  each  year  with- 
in gift  tax  limits.  But  many  smaller  farmers 
and  ranchers  fail  to  d.-  so,  and  the  result  is 
to  accelerate  the  steady  decjine  m  the  num- 
ber of  family  farms 

The  needs  of  the  environment  also  argue 
in  favor  of  estate  tax  reform.  As  farm  lands 
go  on  the  market  and  become  converted  to 
non-farm  uses,  the  open  space  that  once 
surrounded  cities,  big  a;.d  small,  disappears. 
It  is  replaced  by  mile  after  dreary  mile  of 
low  density,  semi-suburban  fringe  develop- 
ment- a  disaster  m  ternis  oi  ecological  bal- 
ance and  human  recreation  and  refreshment. 
In  theory,  strict  zoning  could  control  this 
kind  of  development  and  preserve  natural 
greenbelts.  Important  as  zoning  is,  l.owever. 
experience  has  sho-wn  that  by  Itself  It  Is 
often  iiisvifiicient  to  preserve  open  spaces. 
Econ>niic  inrentlves  are  also  needed 

Of  tl-.e  many  possible  variations  ii;  the  tax 
code,  three  changes  seem  desirable  The 
mantai  deduction  could  be  Increa.sed  from 
50  percent  to  100  percent,  p.astponmg  the  tAX 
bite  until  the  estate  pa.s.ses  to  the  next  gen- 
eration. Second  and  more  Important. 
f;irm= — and  timberlands.  wetlands  and  his- 
toric sites  as  well — could  be  valued  for  tax 
purposes  on  the  basis  of  their  current  use 
and  not  at  their  potential  market  value  If 
they  were  developed  into  housing  or  shop- 
ping centers  Third,  ihe  present  low  exemp- 
tion of  $60,000  could  be  adjusted  to  reflect 
inflation  by  giving  a  tax  credit  as  weii.  Tliis 
would  be  preferable  to  increasing  the  ex- 
emption because  a  tax  credit  gives  everyone 
the  san-.e  relief  while  exemptions  are  more 
valuable   to  those   in   the   iiieher   brackets. 

Tax  reformers  are  understpndably  dubious 
of  dealing  separately  with  the  estate  tax 
problem  when  the  entire  tax  code  is  in  need 
of  a  thoroughgoing  revision  B'..t  compre- 
hensive tax  reform  is  manifestly  inipos-sible 
in  an  election  year  and,  indeed,  will  con- 
tinue to  be  so  as  long  &&  the  Presidency  and 
the  Congress  are  controlled  b.  oppasing  par- 
ties and  opposing  phiiosoplner-  Meanwhile, 
consr-nsus  on  a  moderate  reform  of  the  es- 
tate tax  IS  possible  this  year.  The  chance  for 
it  ought  not  to  be  missed 


Maine  Coast  Heritage  Trust, 
Bar  Harbor   Ma'ne,  Apr-.l  21,1976. 
Senat-Dr  Edward  M  Kennedy, 
U.S.  Senate   Eusseli  Building. 
U'a.s^inpton.  DC. 

Dr.Ktt  SENATor.  Kennedy:  We  strongly  sup- 
port vour  efforts  to  amend  HR  10612.  the 
Tax  Reform  Bill  in  a  manner  which  would 
alleviate  the  estate  tax  burden  on  farmland 
and  thus  allow  it  to  more  easily  remain  In 
familv  ownership 

In  Maine,  we  have  too  often  seen  farm- 
land broken  up  and  sold  because  heirs  in 
the  face  of  heavy  estate  taxes,  had  no  other 
choice  Land  prices  In  Ma;ne  are  established 
not  bv  what  one  'armer  would  pay  another 
for  land,  but  by  what  an  upper  Income  urban 
resident  searchinc  for  a  vacation  home  would 
pay  for  the  same  land.  The  result  Is  that 
land  values  spiral  upward  and  estate  taxes 
for  a  local  farmer  become  U.t.V.ly  distorted 

For  years  farmland  in  Maine  has  been  ly- 
ing fallow  or  has  disappeared  under  subdi- 
vision, but  this  trend  is  rhang.ng  People  are 
again  recognizing  the  intrinsic  value  of 
farmland  The  result  is  that  land  is  being 
put  back  into  production  and.  although  the 
acres  thus  reclaimed  are  preser.tly  small,  the 
potential  for  food  production  in  Maine  Is 
promising.  This  is  important  from  the  pure- 
ly practical  viewpoint  of  helping  to  meet 
the  food  needs  of  humanity  as  well  as  for 
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reasons  of  economics.  Sfelne  «uffers  from 
chronic  unemployment  »nd  underemploy- 
ment. A  vacation-home  economy  Is  not  the 
answer  to  this  problem;   forming  may  be. 

We  have  worked  closely  with  Carlton  Pink- 
ham,  a  farmer  who  owns  one  of  the  last 
Dairy  farms  In  Hancock  County.  Maine.  Mr. 
Plnkham  has  owned  his  1,000  acre  farm  since 
1949  and  very  much  wants  to  pass  It  on  to 
his  son.  The  farm  contains  valuable  salt 
water  shorefrontage  and  Is  on  the  outskirts 
of  Ellsworth.  Maine,  a  rapidly  growing  town. 
Unless  esUte  tax  relief  Is  found  for  Mr. 
Plnkham,  the  fate  of  his  farm  seem.s  cer- 
tain. It  will  be  sold  off  tor  house  lota  and 
vacation  home  sites,  and  Mr.  Pinkham's  eon 
very  likely  will  no  longer  farm.  The  nation 
can  Ul  afford  to  loee  farms  such  as  this,  or 
to  unduly  burden  those  who  would  choose 
to  be  farmers. 

Your    proposed   amendment   Is    based    on 
sound  Judgment  and  should  be  approved. 
Sincerely  yours. 

Robert  O.  Binnewiks. 

Executive  Director. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 


AUTHORIZATION  FOR  SUBCOMMIT- 
TEE TO  MEET  BEYOND  1  P.M.  TO- 
DAY 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
a.sk  unanimous  con5ent  that  the  Sub- 
committee on  Federal  Spending  Prac- 
tices, EfiBclency.  and  Open  Government 
of  the  Committee  on  Government  Op- 
erations be  permitted  to  meet  today  be- 
yond 1  p.m.  if  necessary. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  is  so  ordered. , 


COMMITTEE  MEt  IINGS  DURING 
SENATE  SESSION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  for 
the  information  of  the  Senate,  because 
of  the  fact  that  the  May  15  budget  dead- 
line for  authorizing  legislation  is  almost 
upon  us.  it  is  the  intention  of  the  joint 
leadership  to  request  special  exemptions 
for  committees  today  and  tomorrow  so 
that  they  can,  if  possible,  meet  that 
deadline. 


ROUTINE  MORNING  BUSINESS 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under 
the  previous  order,  there  will  now  be  a 
period  for  the  transaction  of  routine 
morning  bu.<;iness  not  to  proceed  beyond 
the  hour  of  1  p.m..  with  statements  lim- 
ited therein  to  5  minutes. 


NEW  YORK  CITY:    A  GOOD  TOWN 
WITH  A  GOOD  FUTURE 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  on 
Monday.  I  intend  to  file  in  the  Senate 
our  Banking  Committee's  report  on  how 
well  New  York  City  is  doing  in  fighting 
to  balance  its  budget  and  pay  off  the 
Federal  loan  we  made  available. 

That  report  and  a  speech  I  shall  de- 
liver at  that  time  Indicate  a  tough,  up- 
hill struggle  for  America's  premier  city. 
But  two  little  human  items  suggest  that 
maybe  the  uphill  climb  can  be  achieved. 
One   was   a   funny  little   incident   that 


should  warm  the  hearts  of  American  citi- 
zens everywhere. 

A  few  weeks  ago.  a  Brinks  truck  round- 
ed a  corner  In  New  York  City  and 
spilled  out  on  the  sidewalk  a  cascade  of 
quarters.  It  was  like  a  sudden  jackpot 
for  scores  of  New  Yorkers  walking  along 
the  sidewalks.  What  a  chance  for  an 
easy  snatch.  Who  could  blame  any  by- 
stander who  stuffed  his  pockets  and  split? 
Now.  mind  you,  this  was  New  York  City, 
where  no  one  Is  supposed  to  know  any- 
one else  or  care  much  about  anyone  else's 
property — especially  a  Brinks  truck's 
property.  But  what  happened?  Citizens 
ran  after  the  quarters,  scooped  them  up 
and  returned  practically  all  of  several 
hundred  dollars  worth  to  the  embar- 
rassed truckdrlvers.  There  was  virtually 
no  loss,  no  theft. 

Item  two  is  a  charming  little  article 
that  appeared  In  the  New  York  Times 
this  morning  by  Henry  Gallin.  labeled 
"Appleton.  I'm  Back."  Mr  Gallin  tells 
why  he  has  given  up  the  suburbs  to  come 
back  to  New  York,  the  city  which  he 
and  his  wife  and  his  small  children  love. 
They  are  living  in  the  city  and  thriving 
on  the  excitement,  the  infinite  variety 
of  entertainments,  diversions,  and  op- 
portunities. 

Can  New  York  make  It?  Much  depends 
on  how  tough  and  determined  the  city 
fathers  are  in  the  painful  task  of  cut- 
ting spending — wWch  means  cutting  con- 
venience and  service  for  millions  of  New 
Yorkers.  But  I  suspect  the  real  answer 
lies  In  the  character  of  those  New  York- 
ers like  Henr>-  Gallin  and  family  who 
have  come  back  to  their  city  and  in 
these  solid  citizens  who  passed  up  an 
easy  opportunity  for  pocketsful  of  silver 
because  they  cared  more  about  return- 
ing that  property  to  its  rightful  owners. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  article  to  which  I  referred 
In  tlus  morning's  New  York  Times,  en- 
titled, "Appleton.  I'm  Back."  be  printed 
at  thLs  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Appleton,  I'm  Back 

(By  Henry  A.  0:>llln) 

People  do  move  back  to  New  York  from  the 
suburb's.  But  they're  usually  "empty  ncsters." 
rattling  around  alone  In  a  big  suburban 
home  after  their  children  have  left  for  col- 
lege, marriage  or  careers.  We're  different:  I'm 
nearly  40.  My  wife  Is  33.  My  son  Is  7.  My 
daughter  is  6. 

L  .St  year,  after  six  years  in  a  pretty  town 
in  Westchester  County,  we  bought  a  co-op  on 
Madison  Avenue.  And  here  we  are.  back  In 
the  town  we  love.  Everyone  thinks  we're  nuts. 

Sample  comments:  "You  must  love  getting 
mugged."  "How  could  you  get  your  wife  out 
of  the  suburbs?"  "The  kids  The  kids.  WTiat 
about  the  kids?" 

Like  99  percent  of  New  Yorkers.  I've  never 
been  mugged  or  robbed.  I  will  continue  to 
take  my  chance-s. 

My  wife?  She  could  hardly  wait  to  get  out 
of  the  suburbs.  And  not  because  .she  didn't 
like  subxirban  life.  She  is  a  college  graduate. 
She's  interested  in  lots  of  things  and  she 
wants  to  know  what's  happening  and  why. 
Sure  there  are  all  sorts  of  cultural-art-soclal 
happenings  In  Westchester.  But  the  atmos- 
phere Ls  Just  a  wee  bit  sofKirinc.  You  Just 
don't  get  that  shot  of  New  York  adrenalin 
that   makes   you   do   things,   participate    in 


things  She  flnd.s  in  New  York  that  you  can 
walk  to  museums,  to  a  weaving  class,  to  & 
dance  class. 

Since  she'?  back  in  New  York  she  finds 
that  shopping  is  more  convenient,  she  can 
see  the  latest  art  and  dance  shows,  greet  the 
k'lds  when  they  come  home  from  school,  have 
dinner  at  a  number  of  fine  restaurants  and 
go  to  the  theater — all  in  one  day.  And  with- 
out stress  or  strain.  Most  exciting,  she  can 
see  interesting  people  from  all  walks  of  life. 

The  kids  love  New  York.  My  daughter  goes 
to  a  public  school  and  my  son  goes  to  a  pri- 
vate school    Very  good  schools. 

Do  they  miss  the  backyard  and  the  trees 
and  the  grass?  Not  very  much.  Tliey've  got 
Central  Psrk.  We're  there  on  weekends  when 
we're  not  skiing  or  at  the  beach.  I'm  also 
part  of  a  co-operative  of  fathers  who  super- 
vl.se  my  son's  sports  league.  He  plays  soccer 
or  football  In  Central  Park  every  Saturday. 
It's  a  tough  league. 

Most  of  all,  my  wife  and  I  are  happier  In 
New  York  and  that  rubs  off  on  the  kids 

I'm  an  ofTicer  of  a  large  New  York  real 
estate  firm  Our  buslne.ss  Is  New  York  com- 
mercial real  estate.  I  spend  my  days  trying 
to  keep  b\islness  In  New  York  and  attracting 
business  to  New  York  from  out  of  town.  And 
I  would  feel  like  a  phony  If  I  lived  in  the 
suburbs  while  selling  businessmen  on  the 
city's  profits  and  pleasures. 

I  don't  deserve  any  special  applause  for 
moving  back  to  New  York — I  can  live  com- 
fortably In  this  town,  where  lots  of  people 
can't.  But  I  am  doing  my  best  in  business 
and  political  work  to  make  New  York  better. 
And  I  think  New  York  Ls  going  to  get  better 
If  we  can  attract  back  to  it  a  lot  of  subur- 
banites who  don't  know  what  they're  mi.sslng 
by  living  in  the  land  of  commuter  timetables. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered 
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MESSAGES  P^HOM    ITIE  PRESIDENT 

Messages  from  the  President  of  the 
United  States  were  commimicated  to  the 
Senate  by  Mr.  Heiting,  one  of  his 
secretarie.s. 


REFORM  OF  GOVERNMENT  RFr,U- 
LATION— MESSAGE  FROM  TOE 
PRESIDENT 

The  ACTINO  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore fMr.  FoRD>  laid  before  the  Senate; 
the  follo'R  inpr  message  from  the  Pre.^ident 
of  the  United  States,  which  was  referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Government  Opera- 
tions: 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States : 

Our  American  economic  system  has 
been  built  upon  individual  initiative  and 
freedom  to  strive  to  achieve  our  economic 
goals.  In  an  increasingly  complex  so- 
ciety, however,  the  role  of  government 
has  been  to  assist  In  the  search  for  solu- 
tions to  our  National  problems.  But  in 
many  cases,  government  imposed  solu- 
tions have  created  new  problems  and 
mandated  excessive  costs  on  our  society. 


Over  the  years,  we  have  departed  from 
the  reliance  on  Individual  initiative  and 
consumer  choice.  We  have  expanded  gov- 
ernment's role  and  created  a  rigid  system 
which  has  become  less  able  to  respond  to 
changing  conditions. 

The  growth  of  government  expanded 
rapidlv  in  the  Depression  era.  New  gov- 
ernment agencies  were  created  to  resolve 
our  economic  and  social  problems — to 
help  reduce  unemployment,  to  stabilize 
financial  markets,  and  to  protect  falling 
businesses.  As  a  result  of  a  proliferation 
of  such  government  agencies  since  then- 
all  designed  to  solve  an  increasing  variety 
of  problems — we  have  come  to  expect  the 
Federal  Government  to  have  all  the 
answers— more  and  better  housing— an 
efficient  transportation  system— im- 
proved health  care — and  equal  oppor- 
tunities in  the  job  market. 

In  our  compa.ssionate  desire  to  solve 
urgent  human  problems,  we  have  given 
the  Federal  Government  the  power  to 
regulate  more  and  more  of  our  economy 
and  our  way  of  life.  Over  the  years,  regu- 
lation has  been  considered  an  inexpen- 
sive, easy  answer  to  some  very  complex 
problem.s.  Now,  we  are  beginning  to 
realize  how  high  the  costs  are  of  what 
appeared  to  be  the  easy  solutions  of  the 

Federal  programs  and  bureaucracies 
have  growTi  Reometncally.  In  tlie  last 
fifteen  years  236  departments,  agencies, 
bureaus  and  commi.ssion.s  have  been  cre- 
ated while  only  21  have  been  eliminated 
Today  we  have  more  than  a  thoasaiid 
different  Federal  progr.tms.  more  than 
80  regulatoiT  agencies,  and  more  than 
100,000  government  workers  whose  pri- 
mar\'  responsibility  is  to  regulate  some 
aspect  of  our  11  ve.^ 

My  AdniinLstration  ha.';  made  the  re- 
fomi  of  government  regulation  one  of  its 
highest  priorities.  We  have  initiated  a 
national  debate  on  the  role  that  gov- 
ernment regulation  should  play  in  our 
economy.  In  the  past  year,  we  have 
achieved  the  most  .significant  and  com- 
prehensive progress  toward  reform  in 
three  decades.  At  tlin  same  time  we 
have  moved  toward  a  more  open  and 
ngorous  free  market  in  which  corLsumcrs 
have  available  a  wider  range  of  goods 
and  services  to  chcxxse  from  and  where 
businessmen  have  a  greater  opiwrtunity 
to  run  their  own  busine.sses 
For  example 

—We  have  reversed  the  trend  of  paper- 
work growth  and  reduced  regulatory 
delays. 
—We  have  repealed  the  Federal  fair 
trade  laws  which  created  artificially 
high  con.'^imier  prices. 
—The  Senate  has  pas.>ed  the  Finan- 
cial Institutions  Act  which   Ls   the 
most  sweeping   reform   of   banking 
regulation  in  over  40  ye-ars 
—We  have  increased  civil  and  crim- 
inal penalties  for  anturust  violations 
to  insure  that  competition  flourLshes. 
—We    have    interjected    competition 
into  the  setting  of  stock  brokerage 
fees  for  the  first  time  since  the  major 
stock  exchanges  were  established  al- 
most 200  years  ago. 


— We  have  reduced  the  amount  ol  ICC 
regulation  of  railroads  for  the  first 
time    since    the    creation    of    that 
agency  m  1887,  and  have  proposed 
comprehen-^ive  and  long  overd'ue  re- 
fonns  of  airline  and  mot^r  carrier 
reguJation. 
These  are  important  steps,  but  they 
are  only  a  bcpinninp.  We  need  a  better 
understanding  of  the  comb.ned  effects  of 
all  government  regulatory  activities  on 
our  economy  and  our  lives.  We  need  to 
eliminate   contradictions    and    overlaps. 
We  need  to  abolish  outdated  and  unnec- 
e^Nsary  regulation.  We  need  to  strengthen 
the  efTectivene^.^  of  Congressional  over- 
sight of  government  oi^erations. 

To  meet  these  needs,  I  am  today  sub- 
mitting the  Agenda  for  Government  Re- 
form Act  which  would  establish  a  four- 
year    action   program    to    work    toward 
these  goals.  It  would  produce  compre- 
hensive reforms  to: 
— guarantee  that  government  policies 
do  not  infringe  unnecessarily  on  in- 
dividual  choice   and    initiative   nor 
intervene  needlessly  in  the  market 
place. 
— find  better  ways  to  aclneve  our  so- 
cial goals  at  minimal  economic  cost. 
— insure  that  government  policies  and 
programs  benefit  the  public  interest 
rather  than  special  intere.-ts. 
—assure  tlaat  regulatory  policies  are 

equitab'.;.  enlorcea. 
This  legislation  would  require  the 
President  to  develop  legislative  reform 
proposals  by  January  31  of  each  year. 
and  Congress  would  be  required  to  act 
upon  them.  Such  a  disciplined  approach 
will  help  focus  attention  on  major,  yet 
often  neglected,  aspects  of  government 
activities  This  Agenda  will  require  the 
assessment  of  the  cumulative  impact  of 
govenmient  actions  on  major  sectors  of 
the  economy  and  build  a  rational  basis 
for  more  informed  trade-offs  between 
broad  economic  goals,  such  as  more  jobs 
and  lower  prices,  and  specific  regulatory 
objectives,  such  as  cleaner  air  and  ade- 
quate rural  services.  And  it  wiU  help 
identify  the  hidden  costs  imposed  on  the 
economy  by  government  regulation. 

This  legislation  is  the  product  of  joint 
Congressional  and  Executive  branch  In- 
t«re'-t  in  seeking  long  term  solutions  to 
our  regulatory  problems.  Senators 
Charles  Percy  and  Robert  Byrd  have 
been  leaders  in  pressing  for  comprehen- 
sive reforms.  In  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives. Congresswoman  Barbara  Jordan 
and  Congressman  John  Anderson  have 
also  introduced  s%stematic  reform  legis- 
lation My  legislation  addresses  similar 
concerns.  I  look  forward  to  working  with 
Congre<:s  to  achieve  our  com.mon  goals. 
Let  me  stress  that  this  new  program 
must  not  delay  reform  efforts  now  un- 
derway. This  new  legLslation  is  a  com- 
plement not  a  substitute  for  the  on-going 
administrative  improvements  and  legis- 
lative proposals  I  have  already  an- 
nounced. My  Administration  will  con- 
tinue to  press  forward  with  reduction 
of  unnecpssary  and  burdensome  reeula- 
tion  and  elimination  of  government-im- 


posed paperwork  and  red  tape.  We  will 
continue  to  make  admini.strative  im- 
provements wherever  possible,  and  to  ob- 
tain congressional  action  on  proposals 
for  Increased  competition  m  regulated 
mdustries. 

This  1.-  an  ambitious  program.  But  I 
believe  it  is  possible  to  make  our  regula- 
tory system  responsive  to  the  concerns 
of  all  Americans.  They  demand  and  de- 
serve nothing  less  I  a--k  the  Congress  to 
act  quickly  on  irAs  le.Ei-iat'on  so  that 
together  we  may  begin  to  create  a  legacy 
of  economic  prosperity  for  future  gen- 
erations 

Gerald  R  Fore 

The  White  House,  May  13.  1976. 


REPORT  OF  TWO  NEW  DEFEK- 
RALS^MESS.AiGE  FROM  THE 
PRESIDENT 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore 'Mr.  Ford >  laid  before  the  Senate 
the  following  message  from  the  President 
of  the  United  ."States,  ■'^•hich.  pursuant  to 
the  order  of  Januarj-  30.  1975.  was  re- 
ferred jointly  to  the  Committees  on  Ap- 
propriations, the  Budget,  and  Interior 
and  In.siilar  Affairs: 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

In  accordance  with  the  Impoundment 
Control  Act  of  1974. 1  report  two  new  de- 
ferrals. One  of  tlie  deferrals — in  the  De- 
partment of  the  Interior — postpones  ob- 
ligation 01  $688,430  for  design  of  a  Bu- 
reau of  Mines  research  center.  The  otlier 
deferral  sets  aside  $500,000  to  begin  ac- 
cruing an  American  Revolution  Bicen- 
tennial Admirustration  scholarship  es- 
crow fund. 

The  details  of  the  deferrals  are  con- 
tained in  the  attached  reports. 

Gerald  R.  Ford. 
The  White  House.  May  13,  1976. 


REPORT  OP  THE  COUNCIL  ON  WAGE 
AND  PRICE  STABILITY— MESSAGE 
FROM  THE  PRESIDENT 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore '  Mr.  Ford  >  laid  before  the  Senate 
the  following  message  from  the  President 
of  the  United  States,  which  was  referred 
to  tlie  Committee  on  Banking.  Housing 
and  Urban  Affairs: 
To  the  Concrrcss  of  the  United  States: 

In  accordance  with  section  5  of  the 
Council  on  Wage  and  Price  Stability-  Act. 
as  amended.  I  hereby  traixsmit  to  the 
Congress  the  sixth  quarterly  report  of 
the  Council  on  Wage  and  Price  Stability. 
This  report  contains  a  description  of  the 
Council  activities  during  the  first  quarter 
of  1976  in  monitoring  both  prices  and 
wages  in  the  private  sector  and  various 
Federal  Government  activities  that  lead 
to  higher  costs  and  prices  without  creat- 
ing commensurate  benefits.  It  discu'^ses 
m  some  detail  the  Council's  studies  of 
collective  bargaining  repotiati^n.';  for 
1976.  bakery  and  cereal  products,  auto- 
mobiles, coal  and  the  postal  service,  as 
well  as  its  filings  before  various  F'ederal 
regulatorv'  agencies. 
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Ehirlng  the  remainder  of  1976.  the 
Council  on  Wage  and  Price  Stability  will 
continue  to  play  an  Important  role  in 
supplementing  fiscal  and  monetary  poli- 
cies by  calling  public  attention  to  wage 
and  price  developments  or  actions  by  the 
Government  that  could  be  of  concern  to 
American  consumers. 

Gerald  R.  Fohd. 

The  White  House.  Maij  13.  1976. 


MESSAGES  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

At  1:16  p.m..  a  message  from  the 
House  of  Representatives  delivered  by 
Mr.  Berry,  one  of  Its  reading  clerks,  an- 
nounced that  the  House  disagrees  to  the 
amendments  of  the  Senate  to  the  bill 
(H.R.  13172)  making  supplemental  ap- 
propriations for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1976,  and  the  period  ending 
September  30.  1976.  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; agrees  to  the  conference  requested 
by  the  Senate  on  the  disagreeing  votes 
of  the  two  Houses  thereon;  and  that  Mr. 
Mahon,  Mr.  Whitten.  Mr.  Passman,  Mr. 
EviNS  of  Tenne.«;see.  Mr.  Boianp,  Mr. 
Flood,  Mr.  Stefd.  Mr  Shipley,  Mr. 
Slack.  Mr.  McFall,  Mr.  Yates.  Mr. 
Michel.  Mr.  Conte.  Mr.  McDade.  Mr. 
Andrews  of  North  Dakota,  and  Mr.  Ed- 
wards of  Alabama  were  appointed  man- 
agers of  the  conference  on  the  part  of 
the  Hou.se. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
House  has  pa.ssed  the  bill  (HR.  12061) 
to  amend  the  Social  Security  Act  to  re- 
peal the  requirement  that  a  State's  plan 
for  medical  assistance  under  title  XIX 
of  such  act  include  a  provision  g^lving 
consent  of  the  State  to  certain  suits 
brought  with  respect  to  payment  for  in- 
patient hospital  services.  In  which  It  re- 
quests the  concurrence  of  the  Senate. 


At  3:00  p.m..  a  message  from  th.e 
House  of  Representatives  delivered  by 
Mr.  Hackney,  one  of  its  reading  clerks, 
announced  that  the  House  agrees  to  the 
amendment  of  the  Senate  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  House  to  the  resolution  vS. 
Con.  Res.  109>  setting  forth  the  con- 
gressional budget  for  the  US.  Govern- 
ment for  the  fiscal  year  1977  (and  re- 
vising the  congressional  budget  for  the 
transition  quarter  beginning  July  1. 
1976). 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
House  agrees  to  the  report  of  the  com- 
mittee of  conference  on  the  disagreeing 
votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the  amend- 
ments of  the  House  to  the  bill  <S.  2498) 
to  amend  the  Small  Business  Act  to 
transfer  certain  disaster  lelief  functioi^ 
of  the  Small  Business  Administration  to 
other  Federal  agencies,  to  e.stabll.'.h  a  Na- 
tional Commission  on  Small  Business  in 
America,  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  message  further  announced  that 
the  House  agrees  to  the  report  of  tlie 
committee  of  conference  on  the  disagree- 
ing votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the 
amendments  of  the  House  to  the  bill  (S. 
510)  to  protect  the  public  health  by 
amending  the  Federal  Food,  Drug,  and 
Cosmetic  Act  to  a.ssure  the  safety  and 
efifectiveness  of  medical  devices. 


HOUSE  BILL  REFERRED 

The  bill  fH  R  12961)  to  amend  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  repeal  the  require- 
ment that  a  State's  plan  for  medical  as- 
sistance under  title  XIX  of  such  act  in- 
clude a  provLslon  giving  consent  of  the 
State  to  certain  suits  brought  with  re- 
5;pect  to  payment  for  inpatient  hospital 
services,  was  read  twice  by  its  title  and 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 


COMMUNICATIONS     FROM     EXECU- 
TIVE DEPARTMENTS,  ETC. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore I  Mr    Ford>   laid  before  the  Senate 
the  following  letters,  which  were  referred 
as  Indicated: 
Proposed  SuppLrMfNTAL  ArPROPBiAiioNa  roR 

THE   Department   or   Commerce — (S.   Doc. 

No.  94   191) 

A  communication  from  the  President  of 
the  United  States  transmitting  proposed  sup- 
plemental approprltttluu  request  tor  the 
Department  of  Commerce  for  the  transition 
quarter  In  the  amount  of  81  million  (with 
accompanying  papers) ;  to  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations  and  ordered  to  be  printed. 
Proposed     Amendments    to    Appropriations 

FOR   Foreign   Economic  and  Miutary  As- 
sistance—  (S.  Doc.  No.  94-190) 

.A  communication  from  the  President  of 
the  United  States  transmitting  amendments 
to  the  request  for  appropriations  contained 
in  the  1977  budget  in  the  amount  of  »64.3 
million  for  foreign  economic  and  military 
assistance  (with  accompanying  papers);  to 
the  Committee  on  Appropriations,  and  or- 
dered to  be  printed. 
Proposkd   Amendments  to  the  Btrocrr  Rk- 

WUF.ST    rOR    THE    Jddiciary — (S.    Doc.    No. 

94   192  I 

A  communication  from  the  President  of 
the  United  States  transmitting  proposed 
amendments  to  the  budget  request  for  fiscal 
year  1977  In  the  amount  of  $856,000  for  the 
Judiciary  (with  accompan>-lng  papers);  to 
the  Committee  on  Appropriation."*  and  or- 
dered to  be  printed. 

StrPPLEMENTAL       APPROPRIATIONS       FOR       P^CAL 

1976  FOR  THX  Pederai.  Ei.EcnoN  Commis- 
sion—(S.  Doc.  No.  94-193) 
A  communication  from  the  President  of 
the  United  States  transmitting  a  request  for 
supplemental  appropriations  for  the  fiscal 
year  1976  In  the  amount  of  $250,000  for  the 
ipederal  Elections  Commission  (with  accom- 
panying papers);  to  the  Committee  on  Ap- 
propriations, and  ordered  to  be  printed. 

SUPPLEMENTAl.       APPROPRIATIONS       FOR       FISCAL 

1976  FOR  THE  Legislative  Branch — (S.  Doc. 

No.  94   194) 

A  communication  from  the  President  of 
the  United  States  transmitting  requests  for 
supplemental  appropriations  for  fiscal  1976  In 
the  amount  of  $2,761,655  and  for  the  transi- 
tion period  $2,233,730  for  the  legislative 
branch  (with  accompanying  papers);  to  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations,  and  ordered  to 
be  printed. 

Report  of  the  Assistant  Secrftart  of 

DfTFNSE 

A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary  of 
Defense  reporting,  pursiiant  to  law.  f^n  the 
value  of  property.  supplle<«.  and  commodities 
provided  by  the  Berlin  Magistrate;  to  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations 
Rfport  of  the  Office  of  Emergency  Pre- 
paredness FOR  the  District  or  Columbia 

A  letter  from  the  Mayor  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  transmitting,  pur'^uant  to  law.  the 


annual  report  of  the  OfTice  of  Emergency 
Preparedness  of  the  District  of  Columbia  for 
the  fiscal  year  1975  (with  an  accompanying 
report);  to  the  Committee  on  the  District 
of  Columbia. 

Proposed  Legislation  by  the  International 
Traoi:  Commission 

A  letter  from  the  Chairman  of  the  Inter- 
national Trade  CommLsslon  transmitting  a 
draft  of  proposed  legislation  to  provide  au- 
thorization of  appropriations  for  the  Inter- 
national Trade  Conunlsslon.  1978  (with  ac- 
companying papers);  to  the  C-ommlttee  on 
Finance. 

Report  of  the  Comptroller  General 

A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General  of 
the  United  States  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law,  a  report  entitled  "Examination  of  Fi- 
nancial Statements  of  the  Inter-American 
Foundation  fiscal  years  1975  and  1974"  (with 
an  accompanying  report) ;  to  the  Committee 
on  Government  Operations. 
Proposed  Legislation  by  the  Department 
OF  Labor 

A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Labor  trans- 
mitting a  draft  of  proposed  legislation  ex- 
tending authorization  of  appropriations  un- 
der the  Comprehensive  Employment  and 
Training  Act  of  1973  (with  accompanying 
papers);  to  the  Co^^mlttee  on  Labor  and 
Public  Welfare 
Proposed  Legislation  bt  the  Department 
OF  the  Interior 

A  letter  from  the  Acting  Assistant  Secre- 
tairy  of  the  Interior  transmitting  a  draft  of 
proposed  legislation  authorizing  appropria- 
tions to  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  (with 
accompanying  papers);  to  the  Conunlttee  on 
Public  Works. 


REPORTS  OF  CCiN'.NTnTEES 

By  Mr.  HOLLINOS.  from  the  Commit  lee  on 
Commerce,  without  amendment; 

S.  3424.  A  bin  to  minimize  the  use  of  en- 
ergy In  housing,  nonresidential  buildings. 
and  Industrial  plants  through  State  energy 
conservation  Implementation  programs  and 
Federal  financial  Incentives  and  assistance, 
and  for  other  purposes   (Rept.  No    94-824). 

By  Mr.  KENNEDY,  from  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary,  with  amendments: 

S.  230.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Omnibus  Crime 
Control  and  Safe  Street*  Act  of  1968  to  »u- 
thorlze  group  life  Insurance  programs  for 
public  safety  officers  and  to  assist  State  and 
local  governments  to  provide  such  assistance 
(together  with  additional  views)  (Rept.  No. 
94-825 ) . 

By  Mr.  KENNEDY,  from  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary,  without  amendment: 

H.R.  2279.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Mrs. 
Louise  O.   \Mialen    (Rept.   No.  94-826). 

By  Mr.  MATHIA8.  from  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary,  without  amendment; 

S.  3035.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Alice  W, 
Olson,  Lisa  Olson  Hayward,  Eric  Olson,  and 
Nils  Olson  (Rept.  No.  94-827). 

By  Mr.  McOEE,  from  the  Committee  on 
Post  Office  and  Civil  Service,  with  an  amend- 
ment and  an  amendment  to  the  title 

HJl.  6465.  An  act  to  allow  Federal  employ- 
ment preference  to  certain  employees  of  the 
Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs,  and  to  certain 
employees  of  the  Indian  Health  Service,  who 
are  not  entitled  to  the  benefits  of,  or  who 
have  been  adversely  affected  by  the  appli- 
cation of.  certain  Federal  laws  allowing  em- 
ployment preference  to  Indlatis,  and  for 
other  purposes  (Rept.  No.  94-828) . 

By  Mr.  McGEE.  from  the  Committee  on 
Post  Office  and  Civil  Service,  without  amend- 
ment: 
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H  R.  11439.  An  act  to  amend  title  5.  United 
States  Code,  to  restore  eligibility  for  health 
benefits  coverage  to  certain  Individuals  whose 
sun-Ivor  annuities  are  restored  (Rept.  No. 
94-829). 

By  Mr.  McGEE,  from  the  Committee  on 
Post  Office  and  Civil  Service,  with  an  amend- 
ment: 

HR.  11438.  An  act  to  amend  title  5.  United 
States  Code,  to  grant  court  leave  to  Federal 
employees  when  called  a£  witnesses  In  cer- 
tain Judicial  proceedings,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses (Rept.  No.  94-«30) . 

By  Mr.  EAGLETON.  from  the  Committee 
on  the  District  of  Columbia,  without  amend- 
ment; 

HR.  12132.  An  act  to  extend  as  an  emer- 
gency measure  for  1  year  the  District  of 
Ck}Uimbla  Medical  and  Dental  Manpower  Act 
of  1970  (Rept.  No.  94-831 ) . 

By  Mr.  EAGLirrON.  frjm  the  Committee 
on  the  District  of  Columbia,  with  an  amend- 
ment: 

HR.  8719.  An  act  to  provide  for  an  amend- 
ment to  the  Washington  Metropolitan  Area 
Transit  Regulation  Compact  to  provide  for 
the  protection  ot  the  patrons,  personnel,  and 
property  of  the  Washington  Metropolitan 
Area  Transit   Authority    (Rept.  No.  94-832). 

By  Mr.  PEARSON,  from  the  Committee  on 
Commerce,  with  amendments: 

HR.  11481.  An  act  to  authorize  approprl.i- 
tlons  for  the  fiscal  year  1977  for  certain  marl- 
time  programs  of  the  Department  of  Com- 
merce, and  for  other  purposes  (Rept.  No. 
94-833). 

By  Mr  PEARSON,  from  tlie  Committee  o:. 
Commerce,  w^lth  an  amendment  and  an 
amendment  to  the   title; 

S.  2839.  A  bill  to  supplement  auth<  rity  of 
the  Secretary  of  Commerce  to  collect  regu- 
lar and  periodic  Information  on  forel^rn  di- 
rect and  jKirtfollo  Investments  In  the  United 
States  and  on  American  lnveEtment.s  abroad, 
and  for  other  purposes   (Rept.  No.  94-834 1. 

By  Mr.  MOSS,  for  Mr.  Ttjnney  from  the 
Committee  on  Commerce,  with  a:iiendnient.s: 

S.  3267.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Motor  Vehicle 
Information  and  Cost  Savings  Act  (together 
with  minority  views)    (Rept.  No    94-835  i  . 

Mr.  Mr.  MOSS,  from  the  Committee  on 
Commerce,   with   amendments ; 

S.  1632.  A  bUl  to  authorize  In  the  Enerpv 
Rese.^rch  and  Development  Administration 
a  Federal  program  of  research,  development, 
and  demonstration  designed  to  promote  elec- 
tric vehicle  technologies  and  to  demonstrate 
the  commercial  feasibility  of  electric  vehicles 
(Rept.    No.    94-836). 

By  Mr.  MOSS,  from  the  Committee  on 
Commerce,   with  an   amendment; 

S.  3122.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Endangered 
Species  Act  of  1973  to  extend  authorizations 
for  appropriations   (Rept.  No.  94-837). 

By  Mr.  PEARSON,  from  the  Committee  on 
Commerce,  with  an  amendment  and  an 
amendment  to  the  title: 

S  3308  A  bill  to  improve  the  regulation 
of  commerce  by  requiring  certain  Federal 
agencies  to  recodify  the  rules  promulpated 
by  such   agencies    (Rept.    No.    94-838). 

By  Mr.  MONTOYA,  from  the  Ckjmmlttee  on 
Public  WorlLS,  with   an  amendment; 

S.  2228.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Public  Worlds 
and  Economic  Development  Act  of  19G5.  as 
amended,  to  extend  the  authorL-attons  for  a 
3-year  period  (together  with  supplemental 
views)    (Rept.    No.    04-839). 

By  Mr.  RIBICOFF,  from  the  Committee  on 
Government  Operations,  v,  1th  an  amendment 
and  an  amendment  to  the  title: 

S.  3399.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Adminis- 
trator of  General  Services  to  convey  certain 
land  In  Cambridge,  Mass.,  to  the  Common- 
wealth of  Massachusetts  (Rept.  No    94  840). 


By  Mr,  ROTH  from  the  C<'mmlttee  on 
Government   Operations,  with   amendments; 

S.  3281.  A  bni  to  provide  for  the  efficient 
and  regular  distribution  of  current  Infor- 
mation on  Federal  domestic  assista.'-.ce  pro- 
grams (Rept    No    94-8411. 

By  Mr.  McGOVERN,  from  the  Commiitee 
on  Agriculture  and  Forestry,  with  an  ameiid- 
ment  and  an  amendment  to  the  title: 

S.  2485.  A  bill  to  amend  title  in  of  the 
Bankhead-Jone«  Parm  Terant  Act,  as 
amended,  to  eliminate  the  necessity  of  re- 
ferring loans  made  with  resource  conser- 
vation and  development  funds  In  excess  of 
$250,000  to  congressional  committees  for  ap- 
proval   (Rept.    No.    94-842). 

By  Mr.  PROXMIRE,  from  -he  Con.-^.lttee 
on  Banking.  Housing  and  I'rban  .■\ealrs. 
with  an  amendment: 

S.  2304.  A  bill  to  strengthen  the  s,;per- 
vlsory  authority  of  the  Federal  banking 
agencies  over  financial  institutions  and 
their  affiliates  (together  with  additional 
views)     (Rept.   No.  94-843). 

By  Mr.  SCHWEIKER,  from  the  Committee 
on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare,  with  an 
amendment : 

S.  1926.  A  bill  to  amend  title  XIII  of  the 
Public  Health  Sertlce  Act  to  revise  and  ex- 
tend the  program  lor  the  establishment  and 
expansion  of  health  maintenance  organiza- 
tions   (Rept.   No.   94-8441. 

By  Mr.  MORGAN,  from  the  Committee 
on  Banking.  Housing  and  Urban  AfTalrs, 
without  amendment: 

S.  3369.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Small  Busl- 
nes.s  .Act  to  increase  the  authorization  for 
certain  small  business  loan  programs  'Rept. 
No.    94-845). 

S.  3370.  A  bin  to  amend  the  Small  Busi- 
ness Investment  Act  of  1958  to  increase  the 
authorization  for  the  surety  btiid  gnarant^-e 
fund   (Rept.  No.  94-846  )  . 

By  Mr.  McCLELL.AN,  from  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary,  with  an  amendment : 

S.  2212.  A  bin  to  amend  the  Omnibus 
Crime  Control  and  Safe  Streets  Act  of  1968, 
ii-s  amended,  and  for  other  purposes  (together 
v,'H.h   Individual    views)     iRepl.    No,   94^47). 

By  Mr,  PELL,  from  the  Committees  on 
Labor  and  Public  Welfare  a:id  Commerce. 
with  an  amendment  and  an  amendm.e:.t  to 
the  title; 

S.  3165.  A  bill  to  establish  a  national  ma- 
rine science  and  technology  policy  for  the 
UrUted  States,  to  extend  the  national  sea 
grant  program,  and  for  other  purposes  (Rept. 
No.  94-8481 

By  Mr.  GP.AV*EL,  from  the  Committee  on 
Public  Works: 

S.  3432.  An  original  biU  to  authorize  an 
increase  in  the  monetary  authorization  for 
certain  comprehensive  river  basm  plans 
previously  approved  by  the  Congress  (Rept. 
No.  94-649). 

By  Mr.  MOSS  (for  Mr.  Tunney).  from^  the 
Committee  on  Commerce  with  aii  amend- 
ment: 

S.  2069.  A  bin  to  regt:late  comimerce  by 
establishing  national  goals  for  the  effective, 
fair,  inexpensive,  and  expeditious  resolution 
of  controversies  Involving  con.sumers.  and 
for  other  purposes    iRept,  No.  94—850). 

By  Mr.  HARTKE.  from  the  Committee  on 
Commerce,  with  an  amendment ; 

S.  3131.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Ran  Pcissenger 
Service  Act  to  provide  financl::g  for  ti.e  Na- 
tional Railroad  Psissenger  Corporation,  and 
for  other  purposes   (Rept.  No    94  851 1 . 

By  Mr.  HARTKE,  from  the  Com:r.:tt«e 
0:1  Commerce,  with  an  amendment  and  an 
amendment  to  the  title: 

S.  2042.  A  bin  to  amend  and  .strengthen  the 
Natural  Gas  Pipeline  Safety  Act  of  1968, 
:. nd  to  authorize  .additional  appropriations 
therefor  (Rept.  No,  94-852  1 . 


By  Mr,  HARTKE.  from  the  Committee  on 
Commerce,  w.th  amendments; 

S  2991.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Hazardous 
>.!ateria!s  Transportation  Act  to  authorize 
appropriations,  and  for  other  purpose'  ■  Rept, 
No,  94-853). 

By  y.r  HARTKE  from  the  Committee  on 
Commer;-e,  without  amendment : 

S.  2323  A  bill  to  amend  the  National  Traffic 
and  Motor  Vehicle  Safety  Act  of  1966  to  au- 
thorize appropriations  (Rept,  No.  94-854i. 

By  Mr  HARTKE,  from  the  Committee  on 
C.ommerce,  with  amendments  and  an  amend- 
ment to  the  title; 

S.  3119.  A  bni  to  amend  the  Federal  RaU, 
road  Safety  Act  of  1970  to  authorize  addi- 
tional appropriations,  auid  for  other  purposes 
(Rept.  No.  94-855). 

By  Mr.  SYMINGTON,  from  the  Committee 
on  Armed  Services: 

S.  3434.  An  original  bill  to  authorize  cer- 
tain construction  at  mnitary  installations, 
and  for  other  purposes  (Rept.  No.  94—856). 

By  Mr.  LONG,  from  the  Committee  on  Fi- 
nance, with  an  amendment ; 

HR  12455  An  act  to  extend  from  .April  1 
to  October  1.  1976,  the  ma.xinium  pe;:jd  dur- 
ing which  recipients  of  services  on  Septem- 
ber 30,  1975,  under  titles  IV-A  and  VI  of  the 
Social  Security  Act,  may  continue  to  receive 
services  under  title  XX  of  that  Act  without 
individual  determinations  (Rept.  No.  94-867) . 

By  Mr.  BUCKLEY,  from  the  Committee  on 
Commerce,  with  an  amendment  and  an 
amendment  to  the  title: 

S.  2184.  A  bUl  to  authorize  the  Secretaj-y 
of  Commerce  to  participate  In  the  organiza- 
tion for,  planning,  design,  and  construction 
of  facilities  in  connection  with  the  1980 
Olympic  winter  games  at  Lake  Placid,  N.Y. 
(Rept.  Xj.  94-8581. 

By  Mr.  PEARSON,  from  the  Commlttc-e 
on  Commerce,  with  amendments; 

S.  3383.  A  bill  to  authorize  and  direct  the 
Secretary  of  Commerce  to  develop  a  national 
policy  on  weather  modihcation,  and  for 
other  purposes  'Rept,  No,  94-8591, 

By  Mr.  ROLLINGS,  from  the  Committee 
on   Commerce,   with   an   amendment: 

S,  3147.  A  bill  to  extend  the  Martne  Pro- 
tection. Research,  and  Sanctuaries  .Art  for 
2  years     Rept,  Nc    94-860). 

By  Mr,  RIBICOFF.  from  the  Convrt-.;ttee 
c:i  Government  Operations ; 

?-  3435.  .^.n  original  bUI  to  Increa.'^e  an 
authorization  of  appropriations  for  the 
Privacy  Protection  Study  Commission  and 
to  remo\e  the  fiscal  year  expet.cUture  limi- 
tation   (P^pt.   No    94-^611 

By  Mr  HOLLINOS.  from  the  Committee 
on    Commerce,    with    an    amendment: 

S,  1174  A  bill  to  provide  sound  physical 
bases  and  ojjeratlonai  systems  for  achiev- 
ing major  reductions  In  the  earthquake 
hazards  faced  by  the  population  l;^';ng  in 
regions  of  the  United  States  of  slgnlftcant 
seismic  risk  and  to  am.end  the  Natio:tal  Sci- 
ence Foundation  .^ct  cf  19.'='0  so  a=  to  provide 
for  a  research  program  rela'^lr.g  'o  e.-u-th- 
quake  mitigation,  and  for  other  purposes. 
Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and 
PubUc    Welfare. 

By  Mr.  KENN'EDV.  from  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary,  with  an  amendment  and 
an  amendment  to  the  title: 

S.  2715.  A  bin  to  amend  the  Ad.m;:-.:=tra- 
tlve  Procedure  Act  to  permit  avarrl.':  of 
reasonable  attorney  fees  and  other  expenses 
for  particlpati::E'  in  proceed:nt:.=  before  Fed- 
eral regulatory  agencies,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses   (Rept    No    94-8631. 

By  Mr.  ROBERT  C  BYRD  ifOT  Mr. 
?»!agnuson).  fr.ni  the  Committee  on  Com- 
merce,  with   an   amendment 

S,  2862.  A  bill  to  authorize  appropriations 
for  the  Federal  F;re  Prevention  and  Con'.-ro] 
Act    of    1974    (Rept     No    94-864), 

By  Mr.  ROBERT  C    BYRD  (for  Mr.  Magnt:- 
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SON),    from    the    Committee   on    Commerce, 
with  amendments: 

H  R.  11670.  An  act  to  authorUe  appropria- 
tions for  the  Coast  Guard  for  the  procure- 
ment of  vessels  and  aircraft  and  construc- 
tion of  shore  and  offshore  cstabllshmenta.  to 
aut;>urlze  for  the  Coast  Guard  a  year-end 
strength  for  active  duty  personnel,  to  au- 
thorize for  the  Coast  Guard  average  military 
student  loads,  and  for  other  purposes  (Rept 
No    94-865). 

S  2219.  A  bin  to  amend  the  Central  West- 
ern, and  South  Pacific  Fisheries  Develop- 
ment Act  to  extend  the  appropriation  author- 
ization through  fiscal  year  1979.  and  for  oth- 
er purposes  (Rept.  No.  94-  866) . 

3y  Mr  ROBERT  C.  BYRD  (for  Mr.  MAONf- 
s'-Ni.  from  the  Committee  on  Commerce 
wlih  an  amendment: 

H  R.  5630.  An  act  to  amend  the  Federal 
Boat  Safety  Act  of  1971  In  order  to  lncrea.'e 
the  Federal  Governmeufs  share  of  the  costs 
of  State  boat  safety  programs,  and  to  In- 
crease the  authorization  for  appropriations 
for  such  programs  (Rept.  No.  94-867). 

S.  1414.  A  bin  to  make  the  Trust  Terri- 
tory of  the  Pacific  Islands  eligible  to  partici- 
pate In  certain  Federal  fisheries  programs, 
and   for  other  purposes    (Rept.  No.  94-888). 

By  Mr.  RANDOLPH,  from  the  Comn3ltt«e 
on    Public    Works,    with   an   amendment: 

S  2150.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Solid  Waste 
Disposal  Act  to  authorize  State  program  and 
implementation  grants  to  provide  Incentives 
for  the  recovery  of  resources  from  solid 
wastes,  to  control  the  dl.sposal  of  hazardous 
wastes,  and  for  other  purposes  (Rept.  No. 
94-869). 

By  Mr.  RANDOLPH,  from  the  ComnUttee 
on  Public   Works,  with  amendments: 

S.  3037.  A  bill  to  extend  certain  authori- 
zations under  the  Federal  Water  Pollution 
Control  Act,  as  amended  (Rept.  No.  94-870). 

By  Mr.  RANDOLPH,  from  the  Committee 
on  Public  Works: 

S.  3436.  An  original  bUl  to  authorize  ap- 
propriations for  research,  development,  and 
demonstration  under  the  Noise  Control  Act 
1972  (Rept.  No.  94-871). 

S.  3437.  An  original  bill  to  authorize  ap- 
propriations for  research,  development,  and 
demonstration  under  the  Federal  Water  Pol- 
lution  Control   Act    (Rept.   No.   94-872). 

S.  3438.  An  original  bill  to  amend  the  Clean 
Air  Act  to  authorize  appropriations  for  re- 
search, development,  and  demonstration 
(Rept.  No.  94-873). 

By  Mr.  RIBICOFP,  from  the  Committee  on 
Government  Operations,  with  an  amendment, 
and  an  amendment  to  the  title: 

S.  2872.  A  bin  to  amend  the  Federal  Energy 
Administration  Act  of  1974  to  extend  the 
expiration  date  of  such  law  until  September 
30,  1979.  and  for  other  purposes  (Rept.  No. 
94-874). 

By  Mr.  GLENN,  from  the  Committee  on 
Government  Operations,  with  an  amendment 
and  an  amendment  to  the  title: 

8.  1439.  A  bUl  to  reorganize  certain  export 
functions  of  the  Federal  Government  to  pro- 
mote more  efficient  administration  of  such 
functions  (Rept.  No.  94-875).  Referred  Joint- 
ly, by  unanlmoxis  consent,  to  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Relations  and  the  Joint  Commit- 
tee on  Atomic  Energy,  for  60  days. 


(The  nominations  ordered  to  lie  on  the 
Secretary's  desk  were  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord of  May  10.  1976,  at  the  end  of  the 
Senate  proceedings.) 


EXECUTIVE  REPORTS  OP 
COMMITTEES 

Mr,  HARTKE  Mr.  President,  as  in 
executive  session,  I  report  favorably  from 
the  Committee  on  Commerce  sundry 
nominations  which  have  previously  ap- 
peared In  the  Congressional  Record  and. 
to  save  the  expense  of  printing  them  on 
the  Executive  Calendar.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  they  He  on  the  Secretary's 
desk  for  the  Information  of  Senators 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


INTRODUCTION  OF  BILLS  AND 
JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

The  following  bills  and  Joint  resolu- 
tions were  introduced,  read  the  first  time 
and,  by  imanimous  consent,  the  second 
time,  and  referred  as  indicated : 

By  Mr  KENNEDY  (for  himself.  Mr. 
HoLLiNcs.  Mr.  GuENN.  Mr.  Cuabk. 
Mr.  Gravel.  Mr.  Hartke.  Mr. 
Hask£LL,  Mr  HuMPHBEV.  Mr.  Jack- 
son, Mr.  jAvrrs,  Mr.  Leaht.  Mr.  Mc- 
Inttre.  Mr.  Mag.nuson,  Mr.  Mbt- 
CALF,  Mr.  Montota,  Mr  Packwood. 
Mr.    Pearson.    Mr.    Pill,    and    Mr. 

TUNNEY)  : 

S  3424.  A  bUl  to  minimize  the  uae  of  en- 
ergy in  housing,  nonresidential  buildings, 
and  Industrial  plants  through  State  energy 
conservation  Implementation  programs  and 
Federal  financial  Incentives  and  assistance, 
and  for  other  purpKJses.  Referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Commerce 

By  Mr  NELSON  (for  himself,  Mr.  Mrr- 
CALF,  Mr.  Gaby  Hart,  Mr.  Philip  A. 
Hart,  Mr.  Bath,  Mr.  Proxmirz.  and 
Mr.  Mansfield)  : 
S.  3425.  A  bill  to  provide  for  comprehensive 
fish  and  wUdllfe  studies  of  the  Upper  Mis- 
sissippi and  Illinois  Waterways,  and  for  other 
purpoees.    Referred    to    the    Committee    on 
Commerce;    and.   If   and    when   reported,    to 
the  Committee  on  Public  Works,  by  unani- 
mous consent. 

By  Mr.  DOLE: 
S.   3426    A  bill   to  amend   the  E:xtend  the 
State  and  Local  Fiscal  A.ssistance  Act  of  1972 
Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Finance 

By  Mr.  BROOKE  (for  himself  and  Mr 
Javits)  : 
8.  3427.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Small  Business 
Act  to  expand  assistance  under  such  Act  to 
small  business  concerns  owned  by  socially 
and  economically  disadvantaged  persona  to 
provide  statutory  standards  for  contracting 
and  subcontracting  by  the  United  States 
with  respect  to  such  concerns,  and  to  create 
a  Committee  on  Federal  Assistance  to  Mi- 
nority Enterprise,  and  for  other  purposes. 
R«rerTed  to  the  Committee  on  Banking, 
Housing  and  Urban  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  HUGH  SCOTT  (for  lilmself  and 
Mr.  Brock  )  : 
S.  3428    A  bin  entitled  "Agenda  for  Gov- 
ernment Reform  Act."  Referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Government  Operations. 
By  Mr.  PHIUP  A   HART; 
S.  3429   A  bill  to  amend   'An  Act  to  protect 
trade    and    commerce    against    unlawful    re- 
straints and   monopolies",  approved  July  2. 
1890  (15  use.  1  et  seq  ) .  and  for  other  pur- 
poses.   Referred    to   the   Committee   on    the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr  HANSEN: 
S.  3430.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Act  approved 
August  18.  1970,  providing  for  Improvement 
In  the  administration  of  the  National  Park 
System  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  and 
clarifying  authorities  applicable  to  the  Na- 
tional Park  System,  and  for  other  purposes. 
Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  AfTalrs. 

By  Mr.  LAXALT: 
S.  3431.  A  bin  to  amend  the  Comprehensive 
Employment  and  Training  Act  of  1973  to  re- 
quire eligible  applicants  to  hire  veterans  in 
connection  with  filling  transitional  publl'.- 
service  Jobs  Referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Public  Welfare. 

By  Mr.  GRAVEL,  from  the  Committee 
on  Public  Works: 
S.  3432.  An  original  bUl  to  authorize  an  in- 
crease in  the  monetary  authorization  for  cer- 
tain comprehensive  river  basin  plans  previ- 
ously approved  by  the  Congress.  Placed  on 
the  Calendar. 


By  Mr    PACKWOOD   (for  himself.  Mr 
Bkntsen,    Mr.    Brock,    Mr     Cucrch. 
Mr.  Clark.   Mr.   Eagi.eto.n.  Mr.  Hat- 
field. Mr    Hathaway,  Mr.  Huddles- 
ton.  Mr.  Lax.^it,  Mr    McGovern,  Mr 
Pearson.  Mr.  Symi.noto.n,  Mr   Thck- 
MOND,  Mr.  TowKR,  and  Mr    Young) 
S.   3433.   A   bill    to    require    that    Imported 
meat  and  meat  food  products  made  In  whole 
or  in  part  of  imp>orted  meat  be  labeled  "im- 
ported." to  provide  for  the  inspection  of  im- 
ported  dairy   products,    to   require   that    Im- 
ported  dairy   products   comply   with    certain 
minimum  standards  of  sanitation,  and  t.o  re- 
quire that  Imported  dairy  products  be  labeled 
"Imported,"  and  for  other  purposes.  Referred 
to     the     Committee     on     Agriculture     and 
Forestry. 

By  Mr    SYMINGTON,   from  the  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Services: 
S.  3434.  An  original  bill  to  authorize  cer- 
tain  construction    at    military   Installations, 
and  for  other  purposes.  Placed  on  the  Cai- 
eadar. 

By  Mr.  RIBICOFF.  from  the  Commit- 
tee on  Government  Operations: 
S.  3435.  An  original  bill  to  Increase  an  au- 
thorization of  appropriations  for  the  Privacy 
I*rotectlon  Study  Commission  and  to  remove 
the  fiscal  year  expenditure  limitation.  Placed 
on  the  Calendar. 

By  Mr.  R.\ND0LPH.  from  the  Commit- 
tee on  Public  Works: 
S.  3436.   An  orlgmal  bill   to  authorize  ap- 
propriations for  research,  development,  and 
demonstration  under  the  Noise  Control  .Act  o.' 
1972.  Placed  on  the  Calendar. 

S.  3437.  An  original  bill  to  authorize  appro- 
priations   for    research,    development,    and 
demonstration  under  the  Federal  Water  Pol- 
lution Control  Act    Placed  on  the  Calendar. 
S.  3438.  An  original  bill  to  amend  the  Clean 
Air  Act  to  authorize   appropriations   for  re- 
search,    development,     and     demonstration 
Placed  on  the  Calendar. 
By  Mr.  CHURCH: 
S.J.  Res    196.  A  Joint  resolution  to  require 
the  Secretary  of  Health.  Education,  and  We!- 
fare  to  call  a  Conference  on  Toward  Longer 
Indei>endent  Llvl!:ig  In  Afclng.  and  for  other 
purposes.    Referred    to    the    Committee    on 
Labor  and  Public  Welfare. 

By  Mr.  MOSS  (for  himself,  Mr.  Hugh 
Scott,  and  Mr.  Jackson)  : 
S.J.  Res.  196.  A  Joint  resolution  providing 
for  the  expression  to  Her  Majesty,  CJueen 
Elizabeth  II,  of  the  appreciation  of  tl)e  p)eople 
of  the  United  States  for  the  bequest  of  James 
Smlthson  to  the  United  States,  enabling  the 
establishment  of  the  Smithsonian  Institu- 
tion. Considered  and  pa'^sed. 
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STATEMENTS        ON        TN-TRODUCED 
BILLS    AND    JOINT    RRSOLLTIONS 

By  Mr.  NELSON  ifor  him.self.  Mr 
Metcalf.   Mr.   Gary   Hart.  Mr 
Philip  A    Hakt,  Mr    Bayh,  Mr. 
Proxmip.e.  and  Mr   Mansfield'  : 
S.  3425.  A  bill  to  jirovide  for  compre- 
hensive fish  and  wildlife  studle.s  of  the 
Upper   Mississippi   and    Illinois   Wntpr- 
ways.  and  for  other  purpo^ses    Referred 
to    tlie   Committee    Commerce;    and.    if 
and  when  reported,  to  the  Committee  on 
Public  Works,  by  unanimous  consent 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  Pre.sident.  there  are 
two  important  i.s.sues  involved  in  the  cur- 
rent di.«pute  over  locks  and  dam  No  26 
First.  Federal  District  .TudKC  Charles 
Rlchey  ruled  on  September  6.  1974  that, 
first,  the  proposed  replacement  was  not 
authorized:  second,  that  the  proposed 
replacement  was  the  first  step  in  the  sys- 
tematic replacement  and  expansion  of 
capacity  on  the  Upper  Mississippi  and 
Illinois  navigation  systems,  a  project 
that  was  not  authorized  by  the  Congress; 
and  third,  that  the  environmental  im- 


pact statement— EIS — for  the  proposed 
replacement  was  not  adequate,  pursuant 
to  tlie  provisions  of  the  National  En- 
viroimiental  Policy  Act — NEPA. 

Judge  Richey  granted  a  coalition  o^ 
groups  a  prelinunary  injunction  that  lias 
prevented  the  corps  from  ojjening  con- 
struction bids.  While  the  corjjs  iias  in- 
dicated it  will  now  seek  congre.s.sional 
authorization  for  locks  and  dam  No.  26. 
the  corps  has  refused  to  study  the  need 
for  replacement  of  other  locks  and  dams 
as  a  component  of  the  No.  26  project. 
Congress  is  left  with  a  request  for  one 
lock  and  dam  and  the  corps  has  not 
inloi-med  the  Congress  of  the  cost  and 
consequences  of  the  other  new  locks  and 
dams  planned  for  the  system.  In  failing 
to  furnish  Congress  this  information,  the 
corps  is  violating  section  122  of  the 
Rivers  and  Harbors  Act  of  1970  and  sec- 
tion 209  of  that  act  as  well  as  their  own 
regulations.  Nor  have  they  acknowl- 
edged that,  indeed,  they  have  violated 
the  law.  or  that  long  revision  authoriza- 
tion is  necessary  for  replacement  of  the 
upstream  locks  on  the  Mississippi  River. 

The  second  issue  is  the  need  to  re- 
solve the  controversy  within  the  context 
of  the  judge's  opinion 

While  it  is  important  for  the  Congress 
to  comprehensively  evaluate  legislation 
that  would  solve  the  authorization  ques- 
tion, the  problems  with  the  corps'  en- 
vironmental impact  statement  and  eco- 
nomic analysis  nonetheless  continue  to 
remain  unresolved  Indeed,  it  is  a  matter 
for  tlie  court  and  the  parties  involved  in 
the  litigation  to  determine  whether  or 
not  the  corps  has  met  its  statutory  obli- 
gations. The  Congress  has  no  role  to  play 
in  settling  this  vital  part  of  the  issue 

In  my  judgment,  the  Congress  should 
order  the  recommended  economic  and 
environmental  studies.  If  tliesc  studies 
are  not  performed,  the  Congress  will  be 
proceeding  without  adequate  knowledge. 
Congress  has  established  a  balanced  na- 
tional transportation  policy  Major  de- 
cisions .such  as  this  one  should  he  made 
within  the  context  of  that  policy.  The 
Congress  must  ask  it.self  which  approach 
will  implement  that  balanced  approach 
and  serve  the  national  interest. 

LAST    YEAR'S    ACTION 

Almost  a  year  ago  today,  the  Senate 
began  to  address  this  problem  by  con- 
sidering H.R  5899.  the  public  works  ap- 
propriations bill.  Members  will  recall 
that  during  consideration  of  this  legLs- 
lation  the  Senator  from  Wi.^consin 
raised  a  point  of  order  regarding  lan- 
guage that  appears  to  authorize  replace- 
ment of  Locks  and  Dam  No  26  near 
Alton,  m.  That  point  of  order  was  not 
sustained  by  the  Chair:  the  questioned 
section  was  not  authorizing  in  nature 
and  therefore,  was  not  in  violation  of 
Senate  rule  XVI.  The  language  was 
merely  a  recitation  of  fart'^ 

Nonetheless,  the  Senate  agretxi  to  a 
House  amendment  and  the  section  of  the 
bill  relating  to  Locks  and  Dam  No.  26 
was  dropped  from  the  conference  report. 
The  Locks  and  Dam  No.  26  provision  was 
dropped  for  three  major  reasons:  first, 
a  new  environmental  impact  statement, 
pursuant  to  court  order,  had  not  been 
filed  with  the  President's  Council  on  En- 
vironmental Quality — CEQ:  second,  a 
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series  of  intermodal  economic  analyses 
were  underway  by  the  Department  of 
Transportation,  pursuant  to  a  request 
from  tlie  Senate  Commerce  Committee; 
and  third,  the  Great  River  Environ- 
menul  Action  Team  was  meeting  to  con- 
sider future  needs  of  tlie  Upper  Mis- 
sissippi River  system. 

Almost  a  year  later,  two  of  tlie  three 
major  issues  debated  by  this  body  have 
yet  to  be  adequately  resolved  by  tiie 
Corps  of  Engmeers. 

First,  while  a  new  envii-onmental  mi- 
pact  statement  has  been  filed  with  the 
CEQ,  tlie  court  has  yet  to  rule  on 
whetlier  it  complies  with  tlie  require- 
ments of  Uie  National  Environmental 
Policy  Act  <Public  Law  91-190i.  In  fact, 
the  current  environmentiil  impact  state- 
ment is  wholly  inadequate  and  unsatLs- 
factory.  There  L'^  no  critical  analysis  of 
alternatives  to  tlie  proposed  replacement 
as  required  by  section  102'2iiD)  of 
NEPA.  The  impact  statement  Ls  a  de- 
scriptive rather  than  a  decision-making 
document. 

The  entire  thrust  of  NEPA  is  to  require 
a  comprchen.'-ivc  evaluation  of  impact 
before  a  decision  is  made.  It  is  not.  by 
omission,  to  be  used  as  a  justification 
for  decisions  previously  made. 

Second,  the  DOT  has  filed,  at  the  re- 
quest of  the  Commerce  Committee,  a 
report  tlial  states: 

The  available  data,  supplied  by  tiie  Corps 
of  Engineers,  do  not.  support  the  Corps'  pro- 
posal for  an  expanded  facility. 

The  reix)rt  went  on  to  criticize  funda- 
mental economic  assumptions  including 
commodity  growth  rate  projections,  de- 
lay costs,  and  rate  .savmgs.  Furthermore, 
the  DOT  recommended  a  series  of  inter- 
modal economic  studies  be  performed 
before  a  final  decision  Is  made  concern- 
ing repair  or  replacement  of  the  existing 
facility. 

Third,  the  U.S.  Fish  and  Wildlife  Serv- 
ice lias  concluded — 

1  he  project  does  not  appear  to  be  environ- 
mentally sound.  ...  All  of  the.se  impacts 
would  affect,  adversely,  river  ecosystem  on  a 
vast  scale;  and  would  result  in  a  piecemeal 
destruction  of  fish  and  wildlife  resources; 
and  would  result  In  the  irretrievable  losses 
of  fish  and  wildlife  resources  and  values  to 
pre.-^ent  and  future  penerations. 

The  Fish  and  Wildlife  Senice  recom- 
mends a  series  of  baseline  environmental 
studies  be  performed  before  the  Issue  is 
resolved. 

Almost  a  year  ago,  the  Congress  wisely 
struck  language  from  legislation  because 
certain  Information,  deemed  critically 
important  to  an  Informed  and  consid- 
ered judgment,  was  not  available.  The 
Congress  decided  to  wait  for  the  impact 
statement  and  recommendations  of  the 
DOT  and  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service  The 
recommendations  have  now  been  fur- 
nished to  the  Congre,ss.  DOT  has  advised 
that  the  long  term,  adverse  economic 
impacts  of  the  proposed  replacement 
would  be  considerable  and  based  upon 
corps  data,  the  proposal  is  not  justified. 
They  have  identified  a  need  for  further 
intermodal  baseline  studies.  The  Fish 
and  Wildlife  Service  has  detailed  the  en- 
vironmental destruction  envisioned  by 
the  corps  proposal  and  has  recom- 
mended further  study.  And  the  EIS,  in 


the  economic,  as  well  as  environmental 
areas,  satisfies  neither  the  spirit  nor  the 
letter  of  tlie  law. 

It  is  now  clear  ttiat  congressional  ac- 
tion is  needed  to  correct  the  situation.  It 
IS  clear  tiiat  tlie  mandate  ol  NEPA  can- 
not be  met,  indeed  the  requirement  of 
Judge  Richey  s  court  order  cannot  be 
fulfilled,  unless  the  wori:  recommended 
by  the  DOT  and  tlie  Fish  and  WUdlife 
Service  are  first  performed.  Onlj-  then 
will  an  adequate  mformation  base  be 
developed  so  that  the  Congress  can 
equitably  weigh  the  national  economic, 
national"  transportation,  and  national 
environmental  Issues  involved. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  tlie  38-year-oid 
structure  has  severe  problems.  There  Ifi 
no  doubt  that  the  facility  wUl  either 
have  to  be  rehabilitated  or  replaced. 
However,  tlie  cost,  the  relationship  of  tlie 
proposed  replacement  of  26  to  the  ex- 
pansion of  navigation  on  the  niinol':  and 
Upper  Mississippi  River  systems,  tlie  eco- 
nomic costs  and  environmental  values 
involved  witli  the  proposed  replacement, 
deserve  further  examination. 

NEPA  has  been  law  for  6  years.  Each 
test  case  has  reinforced  the  mandate  of 
NEPA  to  rigorously  evaluate  impacts  and 
alternatives.  It  is  clear  that  the  mandate 
of  the  act.  and  the  intent  of  Judge 
Richey's  order,  can  only  be  met  if  the 
DOT  "and  Fish  and  Wildlife  studies  are 
performed. 

The  responsibility  with  failure  to  com- 
ply with  NEPA.  for  the  failure  to  read 
arid  implement  the  CEQ  regulations 
governing  preparation  of  the  EIS,  should 
be  laid  squarely  on  the  corps.  Given 
Judge  Richey's  comments  regarding  the 
systemic  nature  of  the  corps  plan,  there 
IS  no  excuse  for  the  failure  to  begin  the 
recommended  economic  and  en\-iron- 
mental  studies 

The  recommended  economic  and  en- 
vironmental studies  should  have  been 
done  years  ago.  If  the  corps  had  acted 
properly,  sought  congressional  authori- 
zation and  filed  an  adequate  impact 
statement,  the  Congress  would  not  be 
faced  with  this  problem  The  responsi- 
bility for  any  delay  in  the  resolution  of 
this  issue  rests  solely  with  the  corps,  not 
with  the  coalition  of  groups  that  went 
to  court  to  Insure  compliance  with  the 
law  nor  with  the  groups  who  now  sup- 
port the  additional  studie«;  to  insure 
that  the  mandate  of  the  law  is  fulfilled. 

THE    CrXHENT    CORPS'     PROPOSAL 

On  March  15.  1976.  the  Corps  of  Engi- 
neers' Board  of  Engineers  for  Rivers 
and  Harbors  issued  a  report  on  locks 
and  dam  No.  26  The  Board  recom- 
mended replacement  of  the  existing 
structure  with  a  new  dam  and  a  1.200- 
foot  lock  now  to  be  followed  by  studies 
for  a  second  lock  aft-er  construction  has 
begun.  2  miles  south  of  the  present 
facility  The  Board  states  that  a  second 
lock  is  necessary,  but  the  exact  specifi- 
cations would  await  further  en\'iron- 
mental  and  economic  evaluation. 

The  corps  proposal  b:  inconsistent 
with  national  transportation  policy  and 
will  only  encourage  the  disintegration 
of  the  Midwest  and  Western  r.ulroad 
network  through  the  continued  and  ill- 
advised  subsidization  of  one  transpor- 
tation mode  at  the  expense  of  a  com- 
peting mode. 
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The  Interstate  Commerce  Act  of  1887. 
as  amended,  outlines  this  Nation's  basic 
transportation  policy.  The  act  provides 
"for  fair  and  impartial  regulations  of 
all  modes  of  transportation."  However, 
the  inland  waterway  mode  has  managed 
to  Ket  itself  exempted  from  basic  regu- 
lation. From  the  very  beginning,  com- 
peting modes  were  at  an  economic  dis- 
advantage due  to  this  exemption  from 
regulation.  In  September  1975.  Secretary 
of  Transportation.  WUliam  T.  Coleman, 
submitted  a  report  to  the  Congress  stat- 
ing that  diversity  and  Intermodal  com- 
petition are  essential  to  an  effective 
transportation  system.  Secretary  Cole- 
man said: 

Oovernxnent  policy  must  move  In  the 
direction  of  Increasing  equal  competitive 
opportunity  among  the  transportation  sys- 
tems and  correct  the  Injustices  of  the  past. 

The  Secretary  noted  that  the  develop- 
ment and  modernization  of  a  nationwide, 
privately  owned,  interstate  rail  freight 
system  is  essential  to  the  national  Inter- 
est. The  Secretary  said: 

Special  short-term  Federal  Intervention 
and  support  are  necessary  to  restore  the 
operating  and  financial  liability  and  mod- 
ernization of  major  portions  of  a  vital  indus- 
try in  which  nine  firms  have  gone  bankrupt 
in  the  la.st  ten  years  and  ;n  which  the 
Industry-wide  rate  of  return  on  net  invest- 
ment after  taxes  has  averaged  only  3  percent 
over  the  last  11  years 

The  Secretary  recommended  prompt 
Federal  action  to  "remedy  the  inequity 
of  Government  subsidy  to  the  railroads' 
major  competitors,  water  carriers."  The 
Secretary's  report  stated: 

National  Inland  waterway  policy  should  be 
compatible  with  national  transportation 
policy.  It  has  become  apparent  from  the 
Increased  criticism  of  adversely  affected 
carriers  that  use  of  the  existing  public  Invest- 
ment criteria  for  the  water  mode  is  inequi- 
table. 

In  the  Railroad  Revitalization  and 
Regulatory  Reform  Act  of  1976  (Public 
Law  94-210 1,  Congress  recognized  the 
need  for  more  facts  as  to  the  extent  of 
Federal  aid  to  other  modes  of  transpor- 
tation and  the  adverse  effect  such  aid 
has  had  on  Uie  railroads.  Section  902  of 
the  act  requires  the  Secretary  of  Trans- 
portation to  undertake  such  a  study.  It 
would  be  directly  contrary  to  the  intent 
of  that  act  if  Congress  were  to  allow  the 
corps,  on  the  basis  of  Inadequate  facts, 
to  undertake  a  multimlllion  dollar  proj- 
ect to  aid  barge  transportation,  particu- 
larly where  there  is  every  indication  that 
the  project  is  part  of  a  new  multibilllon- 
doUar  system. 

Conflicting  agency  actions  and  policies 
have  led  to  the  dechne  of  the  railroad 
industry.  It.  therefore,  makes  little  sense 
to  invest  a  very  large  sum  of  taxpayers' 
money  In  a  direct  subsidy  to  the  main 
competitors  of  a  system  that  we  are  try- 
ing to  salvage. 

THE    DOtTBtj:    StmSIDT     QtTSSTlON 

From  fiscal  year  1970  through  fiscal 
year  1975.  the  Federal  Government  ap- 
propriated $1  45  billion  in  direct  subsi- 
dies for  inland  and  intercoastal  water- 
ways. During  that  same  period  of  time, 
approximately  $166  million  was  spent  on 
the  bankrupt  Northeastern  railroads  to 
keep  them  operating.  Additionally.  $47.2 


million  was  spent  on  Amtrak  Of  the  total 
amount  In  direct  subsidies  to  transporta- 
tion, only  11.4  percent  was  spent  on  rail. 

The  cost  of  ownership  and  mainte- 
nance of  railroad  rights-of-way  account 
for  nearly  one-fourth  of  the  railroad 
revenue  dollar.  Furthermore,  railroads 
own  and  pay  taxes  on  their  rights-of- 
way,  whereas  waterbome  carriers  have 
their  rights-of-way  purchased  out  of 
public  funds. 

Since  1952.  Government  expenditures 
have  more  than  doubled  for  inland  and 
intercoastal  waterways.  Construction 
operation  and  maintenance  costs  are  all 
paid  by  the  Federal  Government.  To 
date,  expenditures  for  navigation  by  the 
corps  have  exceeded  $6  billion,  more  than 
half  of  which  are  for  inland  waterways. 
According  to  the  Corps  of  Engineers,  an- 
nual operation  and  maintenance  for 
shallow  draft  inland  waterways  traffic 
cost  approximately  $73  million  a  year 
The  inland  waterway  system  is  under 
constant  improvement  by  the  corps  and 
enjoy.s  the  benefit  of  services  provided 
by  the  U.S.  Coast  Guard. 

It  is  clear  that  the  policy  of  fair  and 
impartial  regulation  for  all  modes  of 
transportation  has  not  been  followed. 
Section  500  of  the  1920  amendments  to 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Act  declares. 

It  "«  the  policy  of  the  Congress  ...  to 
foster  and  preserve  In  full  vigor  both  rail 
and  water  transportation. 

It  is  clear  from  the  Secretary's  Sep- 
tember leport  that  this  policy  has  not 
been  implemented.  The  substantial  ex- 
pansion of  ixUand  waterway  capacity 
along  the  Upper  Mississippi  and  Illinois 
navigation  systems,  without  first  deter- 
mining economic  and  environmental  im- 
pacts of  such  an  expansion,  is  bad  public 
policy.  Our  national  transportation  laws 
demand  a  balance.  The  Secretary  has 
recommended  steps  to  achieve  that 
balance.  It  appears  that  the  corps  pro- 
posal will  only  exacerbate  a  serious  sit- 
uation and  perpetuate  an  inequitable 
situation.  The  corps  proposal  will  not 
achieve  the  balance  sought  by  the  Con- 
gress and  imtil  the  Impacts  of  the  corps 
plan  are  detailed,  the  Congress  should 
not  proceed  on  the  question  of  authoriz- 
ing replacement  or  rehabilitation 

THE   NELSON    PaOPOSAL 

The  environmental  objections  have 
been  well  stated  by  Judge  Richey's  mem- 
orandum of  September  6.  1974,  and  by 
the  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service  In  their 
January  comments  to  Uie  Corps  of  Engi- 
neers environmental  Impact  statement. 
The  economic  concerns,  which  would  re- 
sult in  the  increased  cost  to  carriers  and 
shippers  and  decreased  service  over  the 
50-year  economic  life  of  the  project,  have 
been  detailed  in  the  September  1975  re- 
port of  the  DOT  to  the  Senate  Commerce 
Committee  These  considerations  need  to 
be  coupled  with  the  potential  loss  of 
50,000  jobs  in  the  private  sector. 

This  legislation  speaks  to  the  recom- 
mendations Congress  requested  last  year. 
Congress  Is  faced  with  an  important  de- 
cision— whether  it  will  implement  the 
recommendations  of  the  DOT  and  the 
Fish  and  Wildlife  Service  and  order  the 
requested  studies  immediately  be  initi- 
ated or  w  hether  the  Congress  will  ignore 


the  expertise  they  .sought  and  rash  into 
an  important  decision  with  madf'fjuate 
information  This  bill  orders  Uic  recom- 
mended economic  and  eiuirunment^il 
studies  immediately  be  iniUnttKl 

Furthermore,  because  thr  C'urps  of  En- 
gineers' proposal  will  Uike  between  8  and 
11  years  to  construct,  Uii-s  bill  mandates 
the  corps  will  seek  such  appropriations 
as  necessary  to  insure  the  efficient  opera- 
tion and  repair  of  the  existing  facility 
while  the  studie.s  are  underway.  It  or- 
ders the  corps  to  develop,  with  appro- 
priate public  participation,  a  traffic  man- 
agement plan  to  minimize  the  delays  in 
lockage  at  the  cxistinR  facility. 

This  legislation  does  not  prejudge 
what  the  ultimate  solution  to  the  prob- 
lem will  be  It  does,  however,  speak  to  the 
point  that  only  by  enacting  this  legisla- 
tion will  the  requirements  of  both  Judge 
Richey's  court  order  as  well  as  the  re- 
quirements of  the  National  Environ- 
mental Policy  Act  be  met.  In  addition, 
the  studies  will  provide  answers  to  the 
basic  economic,  environmental,  and  en- 
gineering questions  that  have  been  raised. 
When  these  studies  are  completed  and 
the  reports  have  been  filed  with  the  Con- 
gress, an  informed  and  considered  judg- 
ment that  speaks  to  the  national  interest 
can  then  be  made. 

It  seems  to  me  that  we  are  at  a  major 
decisionmaking  watershed  which  will 
cither  chart  a  new  course  for  this  Na- 
tion or  reemphasize  the  mistakes  of  the 
past 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  this  bill  be  re- 
ferred to  tlie  Commerce  Committee  and 
If,  and  when  reported,  referred  to  the 
Public  Works  Committee. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  Ls  so  ordered. 

Mr.  NELSON.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  bill  and  list  of  organiza- 
tions that  have  endorsed  this  approach 
be  printed  in  the  Record 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  and 
list  were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

s  3425 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  Vnited  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  for  the 
purposes  of  conserving  and  protecting  fiah 
and  wildlife  resources  of  national  and  Inter- 
national significance  and  promoting  ai  1 
safeguarding  water-ba.-^ed  recreation  few- 
present  and  future  peneratlon.s  In  the  Upper 
Ml-ssLsslppl  and  Illinois  waterways,  pre Tv'.r.c 
and  promoting  an  adequate  transp  :'.t'  n 
system  In  interstate  commerce,  the  otvre- 
tary  of  the  Army  shall  provide  for  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  to  conduct  comprehen- 
sive fish  and  wildlife  studies  and  the  Secre- 
tary of  Transportation  to  conduct  compre- 
herislve  Intermodal  economic  transportetlon 
studies  to  determine  the  Imparts  of  the  pro- 
posed replacement  of  liocks  and  Dam  26. 
Upper  Mississippi  River,  Illinois,  and  Mis- 
souri. 

Sec  2.  {&)  Prior  to  further  planning  and 
the  construction  of  the  proposed  replacement 
of  Locks  and  Dam  26.  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  shall  undertake  a  study  to  deter- 
mine (  n  the  long  range  impacts  of  the  pro- 
posed project  con.«itructlon.  operation  and 
maintenance  on  the  Upper  Mississippi  River 
Navigation  System  and  the  Illinois  Water- 
way, (2 1  the  direct  and  indirect  effects  on 
fish  and  wildlife  resources  attributable  to  the 
proposed   project   and   related  system  com- 
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ponents  of  the  Upper  Ml.ssls-slppl  River  and 
Illinois  waterway  navigation  system,  and  (3i 
the  means  and  mea-sures  that  .should  be 
adopted.  Including  project  alternatives  and 
mf><li!iciitlK"s  or  abandonment,  to  prevent  or 
mm;"!'''''  l>>ss  of  or  dsimape  Xo  fish  and  wild- 
life ai.d  provide  fur  inltii.r.itl<in  and  enhance- 
mesit  lif  such  resources  and  sliall  submit  his 
report  <-onlainlnp  his  conciu.sions  and  recom- 
mendullons  on  the  matters  studied  to  il-.e 
Congress  and   Secretary   of   the   Army 

(b)  The  St'crelary  of  Transportation  shall 
undertake  a  study  to  determine  d)  the  rela- 
ttonshlp  of  the  proposed  replacement  and 
related  system  components  of  the  Upper 
MlssKslppl  River  and  Illinois  waterway  navi- 
g&tlni  system  to  national  transportation 
policy,  (2)  the  direct  and  Indirect  effects  of 
the  proposed  replacement  and  related  sys- 
tem components  of  the  Upper  Mississippi 
River  and  Illinois  waterway  navigation  sys- 
tem on  the  nation's  railroads  and  on  ship- 
pers dependent  upon  rail  service,  (3)  the 
relationship  between  the  Federal  subsidy  re- 
quired for  the  proposed  replacement  and 
related  system  components  of  the  Upper 
MlssLsslppl  River  and  minols  waterway  navi- 
gation system  and  the  con.sequentlal  need  for 
aid  to  railroads  and  rail  shippers,  and  (4) 
the  transportation  costs  and  benefits  to  the 
Nation  to  be  derived  from  the  proposed  re- 
placement and  related  system  components 
of  the  Upper  Mississippi  River  and  Illinois 
waterway  navigation  sj'stem  as  well  as  trans- 
portaUonal  alternatives  to  the  proposed  re- 
placement and  shall  submit  his  report  ccn- 
talning  his  conclusions  and  recommenda- 
tions on  the  matters  studied  to  the  Con- 
gress and  the  Secretary  of  the  Army. 

Sec.  3.  (a)  The  Secretary  of  the  Army  shall 
give  full  consideration  to  the  recommenda- 
tions of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  and  the 
Secretary  of  Transportation  and  any  recom- 
mendations or  comments  from  Federal.  Sta'e. 
Mid  local  officials  and  the  public  and  shall 
provide  Federal,  State,  and  local  agencies 
and  the  public  a  reasonable  opportunity  to 
comment  on  the  Secretary  of  the  Armv's 
recommendation  regarding  the  KUbje<Ls  stud- 
led  by  the  Department  of  Iransportatlon 
wid  the  Department  of  the  Interior. 

(b)  The  Secretary  of  the  Army  shall  trans- 
mit to  the  Congress  a  report  containing  such 
comments  together  with  his  recommenda- 
tions regarding  tlie  reports  of  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  and  the  Secretary  of  Trans- 
portation. 

Sue.  4.  The  Secretary  of  the  Army  shall 
not  carry  out  or  seek  authorization  or  ap- 
propriations for  the  replacement  of  Locks 
and  Dam  26  until  after  receipt  of  the  re- 
ports and  other  information  required  In  sec- 
tions 2  and  3  of  this  Act;  Except  that  until 
otherwise  directed  by  Conpres(s  the  Secretary 
of  the  Army,  acting  througli  the  Chief  of 
Engineers,  shall  seek  appropriations  of  such 
funds  as  necessary  to  Insure  the  efficient 
operation,  the  maintenance  and  the  repair 
of  the  existing  Locks  and  Dam  26 

(a)  The  Secretary  of  the  Army  shall  trans- 
fer to  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  and  the 
Secretary  of  Transportation,  out  of  appro- 
priations or  other  funds,  such  funds  as  may 
be  necessary  to  complete  the  studies  to  be 
conducted  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
and  the  Secretary  of  Transportation 

lb)  Such  studies  may  be  earned  out  uy 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  and  the  Sec- 
retary of  Transportation  either  directly  or 
by  contract  with  appropriate  State,  Federal 
or  private  agencies,  organizations  or  Insti- 
tutions. 

Sec.  5  (a)  The  Secretary  of  the  Army,  act- 
ing through  the  Chief  of  Engineers,  shall 
develop  and  Implement  by  regulation  or 
other  available  means  as  soon  as  pos.'^lble 
following  date  of  enactment  of  thl?  Act  a 
plan  to  minimize  delays  In  lockage  at  the 
existing  Locks  and  Dam  26 

(b)  Public  participation  in  the  develop- 
ment, revision,  and  enforcement  of  such  reg- 


ulations a.5  provided  by  section  5(a)  of  this 
Act  shall  be  provided  for.  encouraged,  and 
assisied  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Army. 


F'act  Sheet  on  Nelson's  Locks  and  Dam 
No.  26  Pbopo.sal 
The  purpose  of  this  Bill  is  to  provide  the 
C-ongress  with  the  facts  necessary  to  deter- 
mine the  consequences  of  building  Locks 
and  Dam  26  at  Alton,  Illinois  and  similar 
locks  upstream  on  the  Mississippi  Rl\er  and 
lUlnoLs   River. 

1  The  Corps  of  Engineers  has  proposed 
building  a  new  $390.OO0.0CX)  Lock  and  Dam  26 
at  Alton.  Illinois. 

2  In  addition  the  Corps  has  proposed 
building  seven  new  locks  on  the  Illinois 
waterway  upstream  of  Alton  at  minimum 
cost  of  $700,000,000. 

3  Finally  the  Corps  of  Engineers  has  under 
study  the  constrvictlon  of  up  to  ten  new 
locks  on  the  MLssi.sslppl  River  upstream  of 
Alton  at  a  minimum  cost  of  $120,000,000  for 
each  lock. 

I.  This  Bill  directs  the  Secretary  of  Trans- 
portation to  perform  a  comprei.enslve  study 
on  the  economic  and  transportation  issues 
surrounding  Locks  and  Dam  26  and  related 
system  components. 

The  Department  of  Transportation  has 
expressed  serious  concerns  that  these  in- 
dividual projects  are  not  being  studied  on 
a  systemic  basis  and  that  Locks  and  Dam 
26  and  related  proposals  could  have  serious 
adverse  economic  eiiects  on  hard-pressed 
nudwestern  railroads  and  rail  dependent 
shippers. 

This  massive  federal  subsidy  will  lower 
barpe  costs  thus  diverting  freight  revenxie 
from  the  existing  rail  system  Railroads  have 
a  high  level  of  fixed  costs  le.g  track,  road- 
bed) which  must  be  shared  as  unit  charges 
to  all  rati  shippers  If  traffic  Is  diverted  from 
the  Midwestern  railroads  by  constructing 
Locks  and  Dam  26  and  related  upstream 
locks,  these  fixed  costs  must  be  shared  by 
the  remaining  shippers  dependent  on  rail 
service  thus  raising  the  required  charges  for 
remalning  shippers.  The  Department  of 
Transportation  has  recommended  that  ex- 
tensive studies  be  performed  on  the  eco- 
nomic issues  underlying  the  Corps'  proposals 
and  the  Impact  of  the  Corps'  proposals  on 
our  national  transportation   policy. 

II.  This  Bill  directs  the  Secretary  of  In- 
terior to  conduct  comprehensive  studies  on 
the  environmental  impacts  of  the  proposed 
Locks  and  Dam  26  and  related  system  com- 
ponents 

The  Secretary  of  Interior  has  emphasised 
the  lack  of  information  on  the  short  and  long 
term  environmental  Impacts  of  the  Corps' 
proposals  and  the  potentially  disastrous  en- 
vironmental Impa'-ts  of  the  proposals  on 
valuable  wildlife  refuges  and  wetlands  i;-;  the 
MtssLsslppl  and  Illinois  River  Valleys  He  has 
asked  that  studies  be  performed  on  the  Im- 
pact.s  of  the  projects  and  Increased  river 
traffic  on  the  ecosystem  of  the  Mississippi 
and  Illinois  rivers. 

III.  This  Bin  directs  the  Secretary  of  the 
Army  to  seek  appropriation  of  whatever 
funds  are  necessary  to  ensure  the  efficient 
operation,  maintenance  and  repair  of  exist- 
ing Locks  and  Dam  26.  The  Bill  further 
directs  the  Secretary  of  the  Army  to  develop 
and  Implement  a  plan  t-o  minimize  delays 
at   the  existing  Locks  and  Dam  26. 

The  Corps  of  Engineers  has  cited  main- 
tenance needs  and  traffic  delays  as  reasons 
to  begin  construction  before  Congress  re- 
ceives the  Information  to  be  provided  by 
necessary  economic  and  environmental 
studies  However,  the  Corps  has  acknowl- 
edged that  existing  maintenance  needs  of 
the  Locks  and  Dam  can  be  readily  accom- 
modated The  Corps  has  al.so  acknowledged 
that  traffic  delays  can  be  substantially  re- 
duced by  the  use  of  swltchboats  which  al- 
low faster  lockage  of  oversized  tows. 

IV.  The  Bin  directs  the  Secretary  of  In- 
terior and   the  Secretary  of   Transportation 


to  transmit  their  htudles  and  recommenda- 
tions to  Congress  and  the  Secretary  of  the 
Army  It  further  directs  the  Secretary  of  the 
Army  to  prepare  and  submit  to  C-ongress  his 
own   report  and  recommendations. 


List  of  Organizations  Endorsing  Nelson's 
Approach  to  Locks  and  Dam  ir26 

LABOR 

.'imerlcan  Railway  Supervisors'  Associa- 
tion. 

American   Train   Dispatchers'   Association. 
Brotherhood  of  Locomotive  Engineers. 
Brotherhood  of  Maintenance  of  Way  Em- 
ployees. 

Brotherhood  of  Railroad  Signalmen  of 
America 

Brotherhood  Railway  Carmen  of  the  Unit- 
ed States  and  Canada 

Brotherhood  of  Sleeping  Car  Porters. 

Hotel  and  Resta'jrant  Employees  and  Bar- 
tenders International  Union. 

International  Association  of  Machinists 
and    Aerospace    Workers 

International  Brotherhood  of  Boilermak- 
ers, iron  Shipbuilders,  Blacksmiths.  ForgerB 
and  Helpers. 

International  Brotherhood  of  Electrical 
Workers. 

International  Brotherhood  of  Firemen  and 
Oilers 

International  Organization  of  Masters, 
Mates   and    Fniot.s   of   America 

National  Marine  Engineers'  Beneficial  As- 
sociation 

Railroad   Yardmasiers  of  America. 

Railway  Employees'  I>epartment,  AFL- 
CIO 

Seafarers'  International  Union  of  North 
America 

Sheet  Metal  Workers'  International  Asso- 
ciation 

Transport  Workers  Union  of  America. 

United  Transportation  Union. 
conservation 

American    Rivers   Conservation    Council. 

Defender.-  of  Wildlife 

Environmental  Action. 

Environmental  Policy  Center, 

Friends  of  the  Earth 

Izaak  Walton  League  of  America. 

National  Audubon  Society. 

National  Wildlife  Federation. 

Natural  Resources  Defense  Council. 

The  Sierra  Club 

The  Wilderness  Society. 

Wildlife  Management  Institute. 

C»THER    ORGANIZJiTIONS 

State  of  Wisconsin — Department  of  Nat- 
ural Resources  Board. 

The  National  Taxpayer's  UrUon. 

RAILROADS 

Tlie  Atchison,  Topeka  and  Santa  Pe  Rail- 
way Company. 

Burlington  Northern  Inc. 

Chicago  &  Eastern  Illinois  Railroad  Corn- 
pan  v. 

Chicago  and  North  Western  Transporta- 
tion Company 

Chicago.  Rock  Island  and  Pacific  Railroad 
Company  i  William  M    Gibbons,  Trustee  i 

Illinois  Central  Gulf  Railroad  Company. 

The  Kansas  City  Southern  Railway  Com- 

panv. 

Missouri -Kansas-Texas  Railroad  Company 

Missouri  Pacific  Railroad  Company. 

St   Louis-San  Francisco  Railway  Company. 

Soo  Line  Railroad  Company. 

The  Texas  and  Pacific  Railway  Company 


By    Mr    DOLE: 

S.  3426.  A  bill  to  amend  and  extend  the 
State  and  Local  Fiscal  Assistance  Act  of 
1972.  Referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Finance. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  on  January 
15.  1975. 1  introduced  a  bill— S  9— to  ex- 
tend the  general  revenue-sharing  pro- 
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gram  for  a  period  of  5  years.  Since  then, 
the  House  Subcommittee  on  Intergov- 
ernmental Relations  has  held  extensive 
and  thorough  hearings  on  the  operation 
of  the  revenue-sharing  program.  At  the 
same  time,  my  own  staff  conducted  a  sur- 
vey among  recipient  governments  In 
Kansas.  , 

The  findings  of  both  the  hearings  and 
the  survev  indicate  widespread  satisfac- 
tion with  the  broad  thrust  of  the  existing 
program  But  the  findings  also  suggest 
that  a  measure  of  "fine-tuning"  is  In 
order  I  am  pleased  to  Introduce  today 
new  iegiplation  which  incorporates  the 
provisions  of  S.  9  and  includes  five  addi- 
tional sections  reflecting  several  of  the 
concerns  which  have  since  been  raised. 

BETTER  FUNDING 

My  bill  renews  the  State  and  Local  Fis- 
cal Assistance  Act  for  5  years  beyond  its 
expiration  date  of  December  31.  1976. 
An  extension  of  this  duration  will  en- 
able State  and  local  budget  makers  to 
plan  ahead  with  .some  degree  of  cer- 
tainty, but  it  also  assures  a  thorough 
congressional  review  of  the  program  at 
the  end  of  that  period.  The  bill  further 
provides  for  annual  Increases  In  tlie 
funding  level  of  $150  million— or  5-per- 
ccnt— increments.  While  these  stairstep 
increases  seem  huge,  they  hardly  keep 
pace  with  the  likely  rate  of  inflation  dur- 
ing the  future  term  of  the  program.  We 
should  also  keep  in  mind  that  the  entire 
revenue-sharing  expenditure  accounts 
for  only  12  percent  of  total  Federal  aid  to 
State  and  local  governments. 

DlSTRraUTION    rOtMULAS 

Two  additional  amendments  concern 
the  mechanism  by  which  shared  reve- 
nues are  allocated  amoD^  recipient  gov- 
ernments. The  first  of'  these  redefines 
"adjusted  taxe.s"— an  Itfiportant  alloca- 
tion criteria  meant  to  Measure  a  recip- 
ient government's  owi|[  tax  effort.  My 
provision  broadens  "acfiusted  taxes"  to 
include  special  district  taxes  and  public 
utility  fee  collected  In  flleu  of  taxes  by 
general  purpose  units  c|!f  government.  A 
reform  of  this  nature  !wlll  have  a  sig- 
nificant impact  In  Kansas  and  other 
States  where  special  districts  are  com- 
mon. ! 

INACTrvE    TOWHSHIPS 

A  second  proposed  ctoange  In  the  al- 
location mechanism  responds  to  the 
mounting  criticism  aimed  at  those  re- 
cipients—including a  number  of  Mid- 
western townshlp.s--which  receive 
shared  revenues  despite  their  negligible 
level  of  public  services.  Schemes  to  ex- 
clude inactive,  or  nearly  Inactive  juris- 
dictions range  from  a  redefinition  of 
eligible  governments  to  a  change  in  the 
de  minimis  standard.  Such  remedies  may 
prove  worse  than  the  disease.  Any  sig- 
nificant boost  in  the  de  minimis  .stand- 
ard, for  instance,  would  have  an  ar- 
bitrary and  detrimental  effect  in  my  own 
State  of  Kansas  where  many  small,  but 
active  jurisdictions  would  be  excluded 
along  with  inactive  townships. 

A  better  remedy — apd  the  one  that  I 
propose — involves  the  ceiling  which  the 
present  act  Imposes  on  individual  entitle- 
ments as  a  proportion  of  the  recipient's 
total  revenues.  At  the  pre.sent  time,  no 
recipient  may  receive  an  entitlement 
which  Is  more  than  50  percent  of  its  total 


revenues.  My  provision  lowers  that  con- 
straint to  25  percent  in  annual  reduc- 
tions of  5  percent.  Data  compiled  on  re- 
quest by  the  ofHce  of  revenue  sharing 
suggests  that  such  a  change  would  have 
the  desired  effect  of  reducing  the  entitle- 
ment of  Inactive  jurisdictions,  but  will 
not  penalize  small  recipients  with  press- 
ing and  legitimate  needs. 

DAVIS- BACON    ACT 

Three  additional  amendments  are 
aimed  at  streamlining  the  program's  ad- 
ministration and  increasing  the  flexibil- 
ity of  recipient  communities.  The  first 
of  the.se  eliminates  the  provision  in  the 
pre.sent  act  which  requires  recipients  to 
comply  with  the  prevailing  wage  deter- 
minations mandated  by  the  E>avls-Bacon 
Act.  The  case  against  Davis-Bacon  is 
well  documented.  Since  1962.  the  Gen- 
eral Accounting  Office  has  i.s.sued  at  least 
six  reports  on  the  economic  impact  of 
the  act.  Each  study  concluded  that  the 
Labor  Department  has  persistently  set 
wage  determinations  at  an  inappropri- 
ate level,  thereby  contributing  to  Infla- 
tion and  disrupting  local  labor  markets. 
More  recently,  a  study  of  the  Wharton 
School  of  Finance  drew  a  similar  conclu- 
sion, adding  that  it  is  unlikely  that  the 
Davis-Bacon  Act  can  ever  be  adminis- 
tered in  a  fair  and  nonlnflationary 
manner. 

Many  economists  from  every  quarter 
of  the  political  spectrum  have  criticized 
the  Davis-Bacon  Act.  Walter  Heller  and 
George  Schultz  have  called  for  its  re- 
peal. John  P.  Gould  of  the  University  of 
Chicago  has  termed  it  a  "horrifying, 
enormous  boondoggle"  and  Herbert 
Northrup  of  the  University  of  Pennsyl- 
vania says  It  'benefits  the  few  at  the 
expense  of  the  many."  Participants  in 
the  revenue  sharing  program  should  no 
longer  be  saddled  with  the  onerous  bur- 
den of  this  disruptive  and  inflationary 

measure. 

PRioRrry    catecoriks 

Another  provision  of  my  bill  eliminates 
the  so-called  "priority  categories  '  which 
are  meant  to  prescribe  the  ways  in  which 
shared  revenues  are  spent  at  the  local 
level.  This  requirement  Is  objectionable 
on  two  counts.  In  the  first  Instance,  It 
cannot  be  enforced  as  shared  revenues 
are  highly  fungible  once  they  enter  a  re- 
cipients  general  account.  Second,  pri- 
ority categories  are  Inconsistent  with  the 
whole  philosophy  of  revenue  sharing, 
which  Ls  based  on  the  premise  of  local, 
rather  than  Federal  determination. 

USE    REPORTS 

A  final  amendment  concerns  the  pub- 
lication of  use  reports — the  means  by 
which  recipient  governments  Inform  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  of  the  ways 
in  which  they  have  used  their  entitle- 
ments. Under  the  terms  of  tlie  present 
act.  recipients  are  required  to  publish 
use  reports  in  a  local  newspaper  Many 
small  recipients  find  the  cost  of  publica- 
tion excessive  in  relation  to  their  modest 
entitlement.  My  amendment  permits  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to  authorize 
alternative  means  of  disseminating  use 
reports  where  the  cost  of  newspaper  pub- 
lication proves  burdensome. 

A  COMMEN0ABI.E   RXCORO 

Mr.  President.  I  conclude  by  afBrmlng 
that  the  revenue  sharing  program  has 


already  established  a  commendable  rec- 
ord. It  has  helped  communities  bridge 
the  fiscal  gap  between  rising  expendi- 
tures and  declining  revenues.  It  has  les- 
sened the  burden  of  regressive  sales  and 
property  taxes.  It  has  given  recipient 
communities  the  means  to  meet  local 
needs  as  locally  determined  And  it  has 
encouraged  local  initiative  and  slowed 
the  trend  toward  Federal  centralization. 
The  amendments  I  propose  will  further 
strengthen  and  improve  this  worthy  pro- 
gram I  recommend  them  to  the  full  con- 
sideration of  the  Congress. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  the  biU  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows : 

8.  3426 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled. 

Section  1.  This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the 
•'SUte  and  Local  Fiscal  Assistance  Act 
Amendments  of  1976". 

Sec.  2.  (a)  Subtitle  A  of  title  I  of  the  Slat* 
and  Local  Pl.scal  Assistance  Act  of  1972  (here- 
inafter referred  to  as  "the  Act")  Is  amended 
by  striking  out  section  103. 

(b)(li  Sections  104  through  109  of  the 
Act  are  redesignated  as  sections  103  through 
108.  respectively. 

(2)  Section  102  of  the  Act  Is  amended  by 
striking  out  "secUon  107"  and  "section  108" 
and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "section  106" 
and    "section    107",   respectively. 

(3)  Section  105  of  the  Act,  as  redesignated 
by  paragraph  (1 ) .  Is  amended— 

( A )  by  striking  out  "section  105  ( b )  ( 1 ) "  in 
subsection  (a)  and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof 
"section  104(b)(1)",  and 

iB)  by  striking  out  "secUon  105(b)  (2)"  in 
paragraph  (1)  and  (2)  of  subsection  (c)  and 
ln.sertlng  In  lieu  thereof  "section  104(b)  (2)" 

(4)  Section  106  of  the  Act,  as  redesignated 
by  paragraph  ( 1 ) ,  Is  amended  by  striking  out 
"section  108  ■  in  subsection  (a)  and  Inserting 
In  lieu  thereof  "section  107". 

(5)  Section  107  of  the  Act.  as  redesignated 
by  paragraph  ( 1 ) .  Is  amended  by  striking  out 
"section  106"  in  subsection  (bi(6)(B)  and 
Inserting   In  lieu  thereof  "section   105". 

(6)  Section  108  of  the  Act,  as  redesignated 
by  paragraph  (1)  Is  amended  by  striking  out 
"section  106(b)(3)"  In  subsection  (g)  and 
Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "section  105(b)  (3)" 

Sec.  3.  (a)  Section  104(b)(1)  of  the  Act 
as  redesignated  by  section  2(b)(1),  U 
amended  by  striking  out  "and"  at  the  end  of 
subparagraph  (F),  and  by  striking  out  sub- 
paragraph (O)  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof 
the  following: 

•(0>  for  the  period  beginning  July  1.  1976. 
and  ending  September  30,  1976,  »1.662.- 
500.000. 

"(H)  for  the  fiscal  year  beginning  Octo- 
ber 1,  1976,  $6,650,000,000; 

"(I)  for  the  fiscal  year  beginning  Octo- 
ber 1.  1977,  $6,800,000,000; 

"(J)  for  the  fiscal  year  beginning  Octo- 
ber 1,  1978,  $6,950,000,000; 

"(K»  for  the  fiscal  year  beginning  Octo- 
ber 1,  1979.  $7,100,000,000; 

"(L)  for  the  fiscal  year  beginning  Octo- 
ber 1.  1980,  $7.250,000.o6o;  and 

"(M)  for  the  period  beginning  October  1. 
1981,  and  ending  December  31,  1981.  $1,850,- 
000.000  ". 

(b»  Section  104(b)(2)  of  the  Act.  as  re- 
designated by  section  2(b),  Is  amended  by 
striking  out  "and"  at  the  end  of  subpara- 
graph (D) .  and  by  striking  out  subparapT^ph 
(E)  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  the  follow- 
ing: 

"(E)  for  the  period  beginning  July  1. 
1978.  and  ending  September  30,  1976,  $l.ltfS.- 
000; 
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"(F)  for  each  of  the  fiscal  years  begin- 
ning October  1.  1976,  October  1,  1977,  Oc- 
tober 1,  1978,  October  1,  1979,  and  October  1, 

1980.  $4,780,000;  and 

"(G)    for  the  period  beginning  October  1, 

1981.  and  ending  December  31.  1981,  $1,195,- 

000.". 

SEC.  4.  (ar  Section  103(c)  of  the  Act,  as 
redesignated  by  section  2(b)  (1),  Is  amended 
by  msertlng  after  "6  months"  the  following: 
",  or  one-fourth  of  such  net  revenues.  In  the 
case  of  an  entitlement  period  of  3  months". 

lb)  Section  106(b)(5)  of  the  Act.  as  re- 
designated by  section  2(b)(1),  Is  amended 
to  read  as  follow^: 

"(5)  Special  rule  for  periods  beginning 
July  1.  1976,  and  October  1.  1981.— In  the 
case  of  the  entitlement  periods  beginning 
July  1.  1976,  and  ending  September  30,  1976, 
and'  beginning  October  1,  1981,  and  ending 
December  31,  1981,  the  aggregate  amount 
ukeu  Into  account  under  paragraph  ( 1 )  i  A ) 
for  the  preceding  entitlement  period  and  the 
aggregate  amount  taken  Into  account  under 
paragraph  (1)(B)  shall  be  one-fourth  of 
the  amounts  which  ( but  for  this  paragraph  ) 
would  be  taken  into  account." 

(c)  Section  107(c)(1)(C)  of  the  Act.  as 
redesignated  by  section  2(b)(1),  Is  amended 
by  striking  out  "December  31,  1976"  and  in- 
serting In  lieu  thereof  "December  31,  1981". 

(d)  Section  141(b)  of  the  Act  Is  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  "December  31,  1976" 
In  paragraph  i5)  and  Inserting  In  lieu  there- 
of "September  30,  1976";  and 

(2)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing : 

"(6)  The  one-year  periods  beginning  on 
October  1  of  1976,  1977,  1978,  1979    °"d  1980. 

"(7)  The  period  beglrmlng  October  1,  1981, 
and  ending  December  31,  1981". 

Sec.  5.  Section  107(b)  (6)  (C)  of  the  Act,  as 
redesignated  by  section  2(b)(1),  Is 
amended — 

(1)  by  striking  out  "shall  not  exceed  50 
percent"  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "shall 
not  exceed  a  i>ercentage",  and 

(2)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing: "For  purposes  of  the  preceding  sen- 
tence, the  percentage  Is  50  percent,  except 
that — 

"(l)  for  the  period  beginning  July  1. 
1976.  and  ending  .September  30.  1976,  the 
percentage  shall  be  45  percent. 

"(11)  for  the  fiscal  year  beginning  Octo- 
ber 1,  1976,  the  percentage  shall  be  40  per- 
cent. 

"(Ill)  for  the  fiscal  year  beginning  Octo- 
ber 1,  1977,  the  percentage  shall  be  35  per- 
cent, 

"(Iv)  for  the  fiscal  year  beginning  Octo- 
ber 1,  1978,  the  percentage  shall  be  30  per- 
cent, and 

"(V)  for  the  fiscal  year  beginning  Octo- 
ber 1,  1979,  and  all  subsequent  fiscal  years, 
the  percentage  shall  be  25  percent". 

Stc.  6  Section  108(e)  (2)  of  the  Act,  as  re- 
deslEnated  by  .section  2(b)(1),  Is  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  followinc 
new  subparagraph : 

"(C)  Taxes  collected  by  certain  SF>eclal 
districts — In  any  case  where — 

"(I)  municipal  services  are  performed 
within  the  geographic  area  of  a  unit  of  local 
(government  by  a  special  district  other  than  a 
unit  of  local  povernment, 

"fll)  that  special  district  receives  amounts 
'from  taxpayers  or  from  a  unit  of  local  gov- 
ernment) which  would  be  adjusted  taxes  of 
a  unit  of  local  government  were  they  not 
received  by  such  special  district,  and 

"(111)  the  Governor  of  the  State  notifies 
the  Secretary  that  the  requirements  of  this 
subparagraph  have  been  met  with  respect  to 
6uch  amounts. 

then  such  amounts  shall  be  treated  as  ad- 
Justed  taxes  of  the  unit  of  local  government  " 

Sec  7  Section  121  of  the  Act  Is  amended 
to  read  as  follows : 


"Sec.  121.  Reports  on  Use  of  Fi'Kd;  Pub- 
lic ation. 

"(a)  Reports  on  Revenues 'and  Exper.dl- 
tures. — Each  State  gove.-nment  and  '.:nlt  of 
local  government  which  receives  funds  ',:nder 
subtitle  A  shall,  on  an  annual  ba.«ls.  Fubmlt 
a  report  to  the  Secretary  setting  forth  all 
of  the  recipient  government's  revenue  and 
expenditures  for  the  current  fiscal  year  Such 
report  shall  be  in  such  form  and  detail  and 
shall  be  submitted  at  such  time  as  the  Sec- 
retary may  prescribe 

"(b)  Publication  of  Reports.— Each  State 
government  and  unit  of  local  government 
shall  publish  a  copy  of  each  report  submitted 
by  It  under  ;mbsectlon  (a)  in  a  newspaper 
which  Is  publi.shed  In  the  State  and  ha-s  a 
general  circulation  In  the  geographic  area  of 
that  government  Where  the  newspaper  pub- 
lication cost  of  such  report  Is  excessive  In 
relation  to  the  amount  of  the  entitlement 
of  a  unit  of  local  government,  or  where  other 
means  of  publicizing  the  report  are  more 
appropriate,  then  such  reports  shall  be  made 
public  in  accordance  with  regulations  pre- 
scribed bv  the  Secretary.". 

Sec  8  Section  123  (a)  of  the  Act  Is 
amended — ■ 

11)    by  striking  out  paragraph   (6), 

(2)  by  redesignating  paragraphs  (7)  and 
(8)   as  (6)    and   (7),  respectively,  and 

(3)  by  striking  out  "Paragraph  (7)"  In 
the  last  sentence  and  Inserting  in  lieu  there- 
of "Paragraph  (6)". 


By  Mr  BROOKE  '  for  himself  and 
Mr.  Javits)  : 

S.  3427.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Small 
Easiness  Act  to  expand  a.ssistance  under 
such  act  to  small  business  concerns 
owned  by  socially  and  economically  dis- 
advaiiUigeci  per.s(jns  to  provide  statutorj- 
standards  for  contracting  and  subcon- 
tracting by  the  United  States  with  re- 
spect to  such  concerns,  and  to  create  a 
Committee  on  Federal  Assistance  to 
Minority  Enterprise,  and  for  other  pur- 
pose.s.  Referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Banking.  Housing  and  Urban  Affairs. 

Mr.  BROOKE.  Mr.  President  it  gives 
me  great  pleasure  to  introduce  together 
with  my  colleague.  Senator  Jacob  K 
Javits  of  New  York,  the  Equal  Opportu- 
nity Enterprise  Act  of  1976.  It  is  my  belief 
that  this  comprehensive  and  realistic  bill, 
if  enacted,  will  enable  many  who  have 
suffered  .social,  political,  and  economic 
hindrances  in  their  efTorts  to  participate 
more  fully  in  our  Nation's  business  sec- 
tor, to  move  closer  to  the  goal  of  eco- 
nomic parity.  I  believe  that  the  right  to 
work  and  to  profit  is  a  right  which  should 
be  shared  by  all  Americans.  Yet  today, 
clearly  some  Americans  still  do  not 
.share  in  profxirtion  to  their  numbers, 
hopes,  and  a.spiralions.  Economics  con- 
tinue to  play  a  central  role  in  our  society, 
not  only  in  our  financial  institutions  and 
financial  dealings,  but  also  in  social  and 
political  deci.sionmaking.  Minorities  and 
others  will  continue  to  be  disadvantaged 
unless  and  until  they  achieve  parity.  For 
these  reasons,  the  efforts  of  minorities 
and.  indeed,  all  .socially  and  eronomirally 
disadvantaged  Americans  to  develop  ex- 
pertise, capital.  an(3  market  will  rebound 
not  only  to  their  benefit  but  to  the  benefit 
of  all  Americans.  And  these  efforts  .should 
be  actively  supported  by  all  of  us. 

Thus  bill  makes  an  important  orga- 
nizational change  within  the  Small  Busi- 
ness Administration.  Without  doubt,  the 


SBA  is  the  most  important  Federal 
agency  to  small  business  person.^  Also 
without  doubt,  its  fragmented  efforts  on 
behalf  of  inln-^Tity  small  business  reflect 
the  inlierent  difficulties  in  the  toial  Fed- 
eral effort  to  increase  business  oppor- 
tunities for  minorities.  We  have  many 
agency  initiatives  spread  out  over  the 
entire  SBA  just  as  we  have  many  romuet- 
ing  offices  spread  throughout  the  Federal 
system.  This  bill  would  insure  continuing 
SBA  commitment  to  improve  minority 
busine.ss  opportunity  by  giving  legL^lative 
stature  to  the  Associate  Administralor 
for  Minority  Small  Business  Procure- 
ment Assistance  of  the  Small  Business 
Administration.  Heretofore,  this  ofBce 
has  existed  at  the  behest  of  Executive 
Order  No.  11625,  Its  effort?  to  eniiance 
opportunities  for  minorities  have  been 
blunted,  in  part,  because  of  thLs  lack  of 
legislative  authority.  Here  and  now.  the 
Federal  Government  must  accept  lUs  on- 
going responsibility  for  increasing 
minority  business  expertise,  capital,  and 
opportimity.  Its  efforts  in  this  regard, 
however  admirable  In  the  past,  will  be 
bolstered  by  the  increased  consolidation 
and  coordmalior.  ol  these  most  im- 
portant programs  to  minority  business. 

In  addition,  Mr.  President.  I  recently 
addressed  the  Interracial  Council  for 
Business  Opportunity  on  the  need  to 
increase  minority  participation  in  the 
national  economy  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  my  remarks  at  that  time  be 
printed  in  the  Record 

There  being  no  obiection,  the  remarks 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
Brooke    .'VNNOfNCEs    Brookf-Javits    Small 

Business      iNrriATrvE,       Seiks     Increased 

MiNOErrT      Participation      in      National 

Economy 

It  IS  an  honor  and  a  privilege  to  Jo;:-,  the 
Interracial  Council  for  Business  Opportunity 
in  celebrating  its  thirteenth  year  of  existence- 
It  is  heartening  to  note  In  these  troubled 
times  that  an  orcanlyAlton  like  the  ICBO  can 
continue  to  thrive,  including  ever-Increasing 
numbers  in  its  attempt  to  close  the  pros- 
perity gap  between  minority  and  majority 
Americans  ICBO.  with  itf  roster  of  com- 
petent and  concerried  volunteer  business- 
people  and  counselors,  embodies  the  best  in- 
stincts and  mipulses  m  the  American  char- 
acter Its  services  demonstrate  that  coop- 
erati\e  efTorts  between  minority  groups  and 
the  business  sector  can  open  the  doors  to 
invriad  economic   opportunities. 

The  right  to  work  and  to  profit  Is  a  right 
to  be  shared  by  all  Americans,  It  Is  the  right 
%<■  shape  and  to  Improve  one's  life.  It  Is  the 
right  that  leads  to  power.  For  In  our  society, 
economics  p'.ay  a  central  role  in  social  and 
political  decision-making.  Indeed,  it  seems  to 
me  that  the  old  adape  "economics  is  power" 
ought  to  be  changed  to  "economic  parity  Is 
power."  And  minorities  will  continue  to  be 
disadvantaged  until  some  .semblance  of  eco- 
nomic parity  is  attained,  and  greater  partici- 
pation  in   the   nation's  economy   is   Insured, 

In  this  regard.  I  commend  and  applaud 
those  representatives  of  corporations  who 
are  present  thi£  evening,  for  they  have,  in 
many  Instances,  recognized  the  necessity  and 
Importance  of  prov;ding  equal  opportunity  in 
all  of  their  management  and  employment 
functions.  Yet.  In  spite  of  the  efforts  of  many, 
and  the  concern  of  many  more,  so  much 
remains  to  be  done  to  .secure  economic  parity. 

Let  me  Illustrate  the  continuing  difficul- 
ties we  face.  Today  Blacks  own  less  than  2  % 
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of  the  aggregate  business  community  Of 
these  buBlneBses,  94%  are  Blngle  proprietor- 
ships. 84^  have  average  annual  receipts  of 
Just  •13.000.  and  fewer  than  20%  have  any 
paid  employees  Two-thlrda  are  concentrated 
In  the  service  related  Industries  Even  the 
biggest  black-owned  business.  Motown.  Is 
relatively  small  with  its  1975  receipt*  of  Just 
over  $43  5  million. 

These  are  stark  facts.  And  they  should 
galvanize  us. 

It  Is.  at  once,  easy  and  difficult  to  analyze 
the  reasons  for  the  continuing  disparity  be- 
tween minority  and  majority  enterprtee. 
Three  major  historical  obstacles  we  still  face 
can  be  succinctly  summarized:  the  minority 
business  community  lacks  markets,  lacks 
capital,  and  lacks  expertise  In  many  in- 
stances. If  the  barriers  to  partlcli>atlon  In 
many  sectors  of  America's  economy  were 
dropped  tomorrow,  it  would  be  difficult  to 
find  minority  enterprises  able  to  successfully 
and  productively  utilize  these  new  oppor- 
tunities. For  without  capital,  expertise  and 
markets,  minority  enterprise  cannot  produce 
goods  at  competitive  prices  and  with  com- 
parable ease. 

In  the  past,  minority  business  enterprise 
was  confined  to  the  small  retail  market,  the 
small  service  Industries,  minor  constr\ictlon 
and  light  manufacturing  Minorities  and 
their  business  aspirations  were  victimized  by 
an  economy  which  taught  that  a  black  per- 
son's highest  value  was  as  a  laborer  or  as 
an  employee.  Control  or  ownership  of  the 
means  of  production  was  an  Inaccessible 
and  Illusory  dream. 

Where  they  did  own  successful  businesses, 
the  largest  black  firms  In  America  were  con- 
sistently either  Insurance  companies  or 
funeral  parlors.  Many  have  noted  the  humor- 
ous Irony — that  the  mode  to  success  In  the 
black  community  was  to  either  hope  that 
black  folk  would  die.  or  hope  that  they 
wouldn't  die.  depending  on  your  business  In- 
terests, of  course.  But  a  valuable  lesson  was 
learned  Black  folk  learned  that  there  Is  a 
profitable  market  In  the  black  community. 
In  the  sixties,  the  median  Income  of 
Blacks  had  climbed  from  29'",  to  42'"^  of 
Whites.  By  1969  there  were  23.2  million 
Blacks  and  3.1  million  other  non-White 
citizens  In  the  United  States,  representing 
over  13%  of  the  population  Black  people 
in  this  country  consumed  more  goods  and 
services  than  all  except  ten  countries  In  the 
world.  Yet.  unfortunately,  they  owned  few 
viable  businesses  and  profited  In  this  period 
froi  1  less  than  8%  of  the  total  receipts.  So. 
the  anomaly  of  consximlng  much  and  pro- 
ducing little  continues  to  haunt  minority 
enterprise,  and  hamper  Its  attempts  to  at 
once  diversify  and  to  challenge  producers  of 
goods  whose  biggest  market  Is  In  Its  own 
back  yard. 

However,  minorities  must  search  for  still 
wider  markets.  And  In  so  doing,  we  must  not 
fall  to  approach  the  largest  ready  market 
available,  our  own  government.  In  fiscal 
year  1975  the  federal  government  spent  ap- 
proximately $63  billion  for  goods  and  serv- 
loes  purchased  from  private  contractors. 
Federal  agencies  purchase  a  wide-ranging 
variety  of  goods  and  services  from  sophis- 
ticated weaponry  to  kletnex.  In  addition  to 
government-wide  procurement  of  standard 
commercial  products,  agencies  such  as  the 
Department  of  Defense.  Energy  Research 
and  Development  Administration,  and  Na- 
tional Aerona^titlcs  and  Space  Administra- 
tion stimulated  new  technological  and  In- 
dustrial developments.  In  total,  federal  con- 
tracting represents  approximately  5''  of  the 
gross  national  product.  If  black  and  minor- 
ity businesses  were  to  achieve  parity,  they 
would  receive  at  least  13';  of  the  contract 
receipts.  But  Instead,  In  fiscal  year  1975, 
they  received  leas  than  1  %  of  these  con- 
tract receipts. 

Three    factors    severely    hamper    minority 


businesses  in  their  efforts  to  obtain  govern- 
ment contracts:  (1)  the  industrial  distri- 
bution, or  types,  of  firms.  (2)  the  small 
number  of  firms  and  (3)  the  small  slse  of 
firms. 

The  first  step  toward  economic  parity 
might  be  a  critical  assessment  and  re-evalua- 
tlon  of  our  ■'Industrial  mix  "  While  the  fed- 
eral government  spent  M.3%  of  the  total  dol- 
lar value  of  Its  contracts  for  materials  and 
supplies  for  manufacturing,  only  2.5%  of  all 
minority  firms  are  manufactvirtng  firms  Con- 
versely, the  federal  government  spent  only 
6.8%  of  the  total  dollar  value  for  retail  sales. 
whUe  30  7o  of  the  minority  firms  are  in  the 
retail  Industry. 

Minorities  must  be  boldly  Innovative  In 
approaching  ventures  In  new  fields  For  ex- 
ample, a  quick  analysts  of  the  federal  budget 
will  reveal  that  energy  research  and  develop- 
ment has  experienced  the  highest  growth  po- 
tential In  the  last  five  years.  Any  minority 
buslnesspersou  who  conducts  energy  research 
or  provides  an  energy-related  product  will 
surely  benefit  from  the  energy  function 
growth. 

Another  step  toward  economic  parity  Is  to 
work  hard  at  Increasing  the  number  of  viable 
minority  construction,  as  well  as  manufac- 
turing, companies  For  example,  the  federal 
government  most  often  offers  contracts  for 
new  construction  to  general  contractors, 
rather  than  specialty  contractors 

Yet.  only  5%  of  all  minority  contractors 
are  general  contractors  By  1974.  this  figure 
represented  approximately  2%  of  the  total 
number  of  American  contractors  But  one 
percent,  two  percent,  or  even  five  percent  of 
the  total  number  Is  still  gross  under-repre- 
sentatlon.  We  should  do  whatever  possible  to 
expand  our  own  capabilities  In  the  construc- 
tion Industry,  by.  among  other  things,  en- 
couraging competent  specialized  contractors 
to  become  generallsts. 

The  problems  of  entry  and  success  In  the 
construction  Industry  are  among  the  most 
acute  facing  minority  businesses.  The  con- 
struction Industry  has  been  hard-hit  by  our 
recent  recession.  These  businesses  are  In  a 
scramble  for  narrowed  opportunities  and  de- 
clining dollars  Therefore,  they  are  highly 
competitive  and  highly  resl.stant  to  the  con- 
cepts of  set-asldes  and  federal  efforts  to  stim- 
ulate minority  participation.  We  must  In- 
tensify our  efforts  to  Influence  majority  firms 
presently  out  of  compliance  with  affirmative 
action  goals.  They,  like  majority  firms  In 
every  field,  must  see  that  Increased  minority 
representation  In  our  economy  will  have  a 
salutory  effect  by  spreading  risks  and  capital 
returns  among  all  segments  of  society. 

The  size  of  minority  enterprise  is  a  third 
barrier  to  full  participation  in  federal  con- 
tracts. When,  as  prevloiisly  noted,  only  20% 
of  minority  firms  have  paid  employees,  and 
our  average  gross  receipts  are  only  $36,000  per 
year.  It  Is  a  technical  and  literal  lmpo,ssibllity 
for  almost  ever>-  minority  firm  to  challenge 
larger,  more  stable  majority  firms  under  the 
present  federal  procurement  regulations  In 
competitive  bid  situations 

Clearly,  prohibitive  economic  criteria  In 
federal  procurement  procedures  have  elimi- 
nated minority  access  to  the  very  Important 
federal  contracts'  market.  Some  claim  that 
these  failures  are  cases  of  Institutionalized 
racism,  and  that  biased  bankers,  venture  cap- 
italists, and  federal  officials  are  to  blame. 
Whatever  the  catise.  minority  firms  are  the 
victims. 

But  concern  with  developing  the  govern- 
ment market  should  not  keep  minorities 
from  pursuing  new  opportunities  In  private 
markets  as  well.  New  technologies  and 
changes  In  economic  structure  offer  fresh 
possibilities  for  creative  entrepreneurs.  Sig- 
nificant growth  has  come  In  service  to  indus- 
try and  financial  institutions  Minority 
enterprises  should  be  setting  their  sights  on 
the  assembling,  storing  and  distribution  of 


goods  for  the  manufacturing  sector  They 
should  also  begin  to  provide  technlcAl  sup- 
port for  the  paperwrk  niid  arcountliig  need* 
of  expanding  n.-imi  ;iil  irL-itttiitlons  The  ne- 
glect which  we  hrtvc  .suflered  In  the  past  must 
not  blunt  our  Imagination  In  The  face  of  new 
economic  opportunliie.s 

Our  second  great  problem,  the  capital  gap 
of  almost  $200  bUUon  between  minority  and 
majority  cltlzen-s  Is  a  further  s<Hirce  of  deep 
concern.  Since  minority  firms  draw  capital 
from  their  Mmlt«l  community  nnd  perst.nal 
resources,  they  are  often  thinly-rapltailzed, 
or  under-capitalized.  In  the  uncertainty  of 
the  marketplace,  they  have  no  extra  cash 
reserves.  This  limited  capital  and  often  nega- 
tive cash-flow  position  means  that  most 
minority  enterprLsfs  cani:<:>t  weather  even 
temporary  financial  adversity  Once  debt  out- 
weighs resources,  failure  soon  follows 

The  corporate  participants  in  ICBO  can  do 
much  to  alleviate  these  problems  for  minor- 
ity firms  Clearly,  no  one  expects  a  handout 
from  thriving  majority  firms.  Yet.  Increas- 
ingly, larger  corporate  entitles  mu.st  be  en- 
couraged to  provide  more  venture  capital 
opportunities,  by  creation  of  MESBIC's. 
direct  Investment  into  minority  firms,  or 
Joint  ventures  with  minority  firms. 

Increased  minority  business  activity  may 
also  be  stimulated  by  willingness  of  majority 
firms  to  give  minority  Investors  favorable  op- 
portunities to  acquire  already  successful  and 
technologically  feasible  subsidiaries  In  the 
event  of  spin-off  or  divestiture  by  the  parent 
firm.  Now  that  the  economic  indlcatr.rs  art 
more  positive,  majority  firms  can  alTo-'d  mort 
speculative,  but  ultimately  more  rewarding, 
investments  in  minority  firms  In  this  way, 
participants  In  ICBO  can  renew,  and  move 
closer  to  the  achievement  of,  those  wonhj 
goals  It  had  at  Its  inception. 

Surely,  these  capital-intensive  activities 
will  not  Improve  economic  conditions  for 
minority  buslneaspeople  alone  For  minority 
firms  must,  again  and  again,  turn  to  outside 
supp>ort  services  which  are  owned  by  whites 
These  minority  firms  will  utilize  commercial 
banks  and  accounting  firms  They  wlU  rent 
space,  lease  automobiles  and  u.se  Investment 
bankers  Their  needs  will  impact  positively 
on  the  economic  health  of  all  companies 
which  provide  these  ser\-lces,  whether  they 
are  large  or  small,  minority  or  majority 
Therefore,  an  Investment  In  a  minority  flmi 
pays  tangible  dividends.  The  return  on  that 
Investment  Is  greater  .social  stability;  le.ss 
unemployment  and  hopelessness;  greater  in- 
centives for  minority  participation  In  main- 
stream economic  activity;  and  greater  profit- 
making  opportunity  spread  throughout  our 
society.  These  returns  are  worth  a  deep  In- 
vestment of  our  time,  our  energies  and  our 
capital. 

The  third  major  obstacle  Is  that  minority 
firms  often  lack  expertise  and  knowledge 
about  the  fundamental  skills  of  accounting. 
tax  matters,  and  Internal  capital-equity 
ratios.  Too  many  times,  minority  firms  too 
often  learn  the  hard  way  about  easy,  more 
correct,  more  efficient  methods  to  conduct 
business. 

Many  of  the  corpKjratlons  and  executives 
who  are  present  tonight  have  contributed  to 
scholarship  funds  for  buslne-ss  student* 
Many  have  contributed  to  scholarship  funds 
like  Council  on  Opportunities  In  Gradual* 
Marvagement  Education,  which  provldei 
much-needed  financial  assistance  for  deserv- 
ing and  talented  minority  MBA  candldst** 
The  continuation  and  expansion  of  these 
corporate  and  Individual  efforts  are  essentia; 
if  we  are  to  Increase  the  pool  of  knowledge- 
able tmd  well-prepared  minority  entrepre- 
neurs. 

Perhaps  ICBO's  greatest  accomplishment 
have  come  through  lu  volunteer  corps  of 
experienced  bxislnesspersons  and  Its  counsel- 
ling of  minority  enterprises.  Sharing  of 
evaluative  comments.  Ideas.  ob.servation-' 
and  suggestions  for  improvement  have  made 
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a  significant    difference    to    the    over    19,000 
firms  which  have  utUlzed  ICBO's  services. 

However,  the  very  able  director  of  ICBO. 
Malcolm  Corrln,  tells  me  that  ICBO  Is  not 
resting  on  Its  laurels,  and  that  It  Is  develop- 
ing a  new  MBA  Internship  program  This 
program  would  encourage  promising  MBA 
de^rreeholders  to  spend  one  year  or  more  with 
a  participating  minority  company  Both 
parties  would  benefit,  the  company  can 
utilize  the  MBA  s  knowledge  of  the  latest 
and  moKt  important  business  techniques. 
And.  the  MBA  candidate  can  uilUze  the  busi- 
ness venture  eus  a  laborat^jry.  attaining  a 
sen.se  of  the  practical  use.  and  limits,  of  his 
or  her  newly  acquired  te<hnlques 

Clearly,  thl.s  Is  a  dramatic  and  productive 
new  undertaking  for  ICBO,  and  one  which  we 
all  should  suppKirt  wholeheartedly  But  this 
proirram  must  not  occur  In  a  vacuum  Large 
corporate  entitles  must  step  up  their  inter- 
nal efforts  to  provide  more  business  and 
training  opportunities  for  e^ger.  young,  and 
talented  minority  business  students  aTid  law 
students.  Once  these  young  people  are  ex- 
posed to  the  rigors  and  learning  experiences 
that  devolve  from  this  employment,  they  too 
become  a  resource  to  their  communltie.?.  The 
corporate  "partners"  In  ICBO  can.  and 
sbould.  conduct  vigorous  recruitment  efforts. 
The  critical  gap  In  expertise,  like  the  gap  In 
capital,  can  only  be  closed  by  concerted,  self- 
less, and  consistent  efforts  by  each  of  you  In 
this  room,  and  by  each  organization,  corpora- 
tion. Institution,  or  agency  you  represent 

But  you  here  tonight  cannot  do  it  alone. 
The  government  clearly  has  a  respwnslblllty 
to  help  overcome  the  Institutionalized  bar- 
riers to  Inclusion  of  minorities  in  the  busi- 
ness world.  Indeed,  at  various  times,  public 
policies  to  develop  minority  business  have 
been  Initiated. 

In  1969.  for  example.  I  was  proud  to  be 
one  of  those  who  called  for  the  establish- 
ment of  the  Office  of  Minority  Business  Enter- 
prise. This  was  the  first  national  commit- 
ment to  coordinate  minority  business  devel- 
opment. OMBE  was  designed  to  be  a  catalyst, 
to  stimulate  and  to  coordinate  a  federal-pri- 
vate partnership  to  assure  America's  minori- 
ties equal  access  to  the  rewards,  as  well  as 
the  risks,  of  the  free  enterprise  system. 

Regrettably.  OMBE  has  not  always  fulfilled 
the  great  hopes  which  we  had  for  It.  There 
are  many  reasons  for  this,  among  them  the 
fact  that  the  vision  of  the  OMBE  team  Is 
not  matched  In  the  Office  of  Management  and 
Budget  This  year's  budget  for  OMBE  Is  lower 
than  even  the  1974  budget  by  almost  f2.6 
million.  And  the  programs  which  suffered 
cuts  are  among  OMBE's  best  efforts.  This  Is 
a  disgrace ! 

I  wish  I  could  bring  a  more  reassuring 
message  from  Washington.  Unfortunately, 
there  seems  to  be  an  Insensitivity  to  the 
effects  of  tight  credit  and  high  unemploy- 
ment on  proven  and  unproven  minority  en- 
terprises. This  Is  particularly  debilitating 
when  coupled  with  the  undeniable  fact  that 
fledging  minority  enterprises  have  suffered 
most  In  this  recession.  And  without  realistic 
support  from  the  government,  many  busi- 
nesses will  fall,  and  new  ventures  may  be 
Impossible. 

Some  buslnesspersons  are  also  alarmed  by 
the  waning  willingness  of  banks  and  the 
Small  Business  Administration  to  guarantee 
loans  to  minority  businesses.  In  fact,  between 
July  1  and  December  31.  1974.  the  SBA  had 
guaranteed  approximately  2300  loans  to  mi- 
nority-owned businesses,  for  a  total  of  $94.4 
million.  This  figure  was  about  one-third  less 
than  the  3474  loans  worth  $143.5  million 
guaranteed  In  a  similar  period  in  1973 

And  the  fiscal  '75  budget  for  SBA  pro- 
vided only  $40  million  for  loan-s  made  direct- 
ly from  SBA  to  small  business,  although  a 
bill  authorizing  $400  million  for  this  purpose 
passed  the  Congress  In  August  of  1974. 

SBA's  8(a)  set-aside  program  Is  one  of 
the  few  federal  programs  which  attempts  to 


recognize  the  realities  of  minority  buslneas. 
And  even  this  program  Is  fraught  with  diffi- 
culties. Whatever  the  Intentions  of,  or  Im- 
provements engendered  by.  8(a).  It  has  also 
not  been  an  overwhelming  success,  as  minor- 
ity partlclp)atlon  In  federal  contracts  still 
hovers  around  2%. 

So,  we  must  recognize  that  we  are  fighting 
In  a  climate  of  recession,  retrenchment,  re- 
calcitrance and  reluctance.  Too  often  the 
federal  govc-nment.  as  well  as  competing 
white  enterprises,  contribute  to  this  climate. 
But.  all  who  believe  that  access  to  economic. 
p>olltlcaJ.  and  social  power  should  be  un- 
trammeled  should  Join  together  In  Insuring 
that  appropriate  and  effective  solutions  to 
the  problems  of  all  business,  especially  mi- 
nority  business,   be  advocated  and   adopted. 

That  Is  why  I  am  singularly  proud  to  be 
Introducing  a  measure  In  the  Senate  with 
Senator  Jacob  Javits  of  New  York  which  wlU 
facilitate  the  evaluation  which  must  occur 
at  SBA.  as  well  as  more  fully  the  special 
needs  and  problems  of  minority  enterprises. 
A  similar  measure  has  been  introduced  In 
the  Hou.se  of  Representatives  by  Congress- 
man Parren  Mitchell  of  Maryland.  The  sal- 
lent  features  of  the  new  bill  are  these : 

For  the  first  time,  the  measure  would 
establish,  within  SBA.  an  Office  of  Minority 
Small  Business  A.sslstance  Personnel  Re- 
sponsibility for  minority-related  SBA  func- 
tlon.s.  principally  the  Eq\ial  Opportunity 
Loan  Program,  under  Section  7  and  the  im- 
portant 8iai  procurement  proETam  would  be 
centralized 

And.  the  measure  would  raise  the  SBA  loan 
ceilings  from  $3.50.000  to  $1  million  This 
would  be  coupled  with  an  Increase  In  the 
SBA  authorization  from  $400  million  to  $600 
million  All  small  busines.ses  will  benefit 
from  the-se  lncrea.se?  which  acknowledge, 
with  preatfr  reall.=  m,  the  cost  cf  doinc  busi- 
ness today. 

Our  bill  would  also  provide  statutory 
standards  for  contracting  and  subcontract- 
ing by  the  federal  government.  Affirmative 
efforts  to  Increase  participation  by  minori- 
ties have  too  often  been  loosely  administered 
and  ca.sually  enforced  Pre-award  affirmative 
action  statements  bv  federal  contractors 
would  be  required.  Statutory  minimum  goals 
for  participation  by  minorities  as  contrac- 
tors and  subcontractors  would  also  be  de- 
lineated. 

My  hope  Is  that  this  measure  will  stimulate 
Intense,  reflective,  and  far-reaching  dialogue 
on  the  Issues  and  solutions  to  the  problems 
minority  businesses  face,  and  that  it  will  be 
vigorously  supported  by  those  of  iis  who  are 
concerned  about  the  state  of  minority  enter- 
prise In  this  countiT'. 

I  want  to  make  it  clear  that  this  measure 
Is  but  an  Initial  step  In  the  necessary  re- 
structuring of  the  whole  federal  effort  toward 
minority  business  enterprise.  Its  provisions 
should  not  be  viewed  as  an  emasculation  of 
other,  vital  federal  programs  like  OMBE.  In 
fact.  OMBE  should  have  its  present  author- 
ity under  Executive  Order  strengthened  by 
appropriate  legislation. 

As  a  nation,  we  are  now  embarked  on  a 
great  national  commemoration  of  our  200th 
birthday.  Yet  the  bright  lights  of  celebra- 
tion cast  a  darker,  more  forbidding  shadow. 
For,  In  a  nation  of  "haves."  there  are  still 
too  many  "have  nots."  Today,  the  decline  of 
charity  and  compa.sslon  lurks  on  the  national 
scene.  When  business  Is  In  an  upswing,  many 
Americans  are  able  to  see  clearly  how  ereater 
Inclusion  of  all  peoples  In  every  phase  and 
endeavor  of  our  national  life  will  benefit  all. 
Yet.  some  Americans  are  more  willing  to 
sacrifice  principle  to  expediency,  and  com- 
promise rights  and  opportunltie.s  when  the 
channels  to  prosperity  are  narrowed. 

With  our  limited  economic  successes 
weighing  heavily  upon  our  future  prospects, 
we  cannot  afford  the  luxury  of  a  languid 
move    toward    greater    economic    parity.    As 


painful  as  an  acknowledgement  of  our  eco- 
nomic and  business  shortcomings  might  be. 
It  will  be  a  positive  and  necessary  beginning 
in  our  efforts  to  ease  the  unforttinate  posi- 
tion of  too  many  minority  entrepreneurs  In 
this  country.  And,  by  aiding  the  pioneering 
minority  entrepreneur  who  does  business  to- 
day, we  aid  our  communities  and  Increase 
opportunities  and  financial  well-being  for  us 
all. 

No  one  can  deny  that  there  have  been  ac- 
complishments. But,  frankly,  we  have  so 
much  left  to  do.  And  that  Is  why  I  am  grate- 
ful that  organizations  like  ICBO  exist  Here, 
we  have  aggregated  some  of  the  most  suc- 
cessful and  lmp)ortant  businesswomen  and 
btislnessmen  of  all  races.  It  is  my  hope  that 
all  of  us  will  undertake,  individually  and 
collectively,  to  reform  and  remake  the  status, 
the  opportunities,  and  the  prosjjects  of  mi- 
nority businesses  Only  by  doing  so.  can  we 
achieve  our  common  goal  of  economic  parity. 

Mr.  JAVTTS.  Mr.  President.  I  join  with 
pride  with  Senator  Brooke  in  introduc- 
ing this  bill.  I  am  the  ranking  member 
of  the  Small  Business  Committee,  and  I 
know  how  vital  and  major  a  part  of  our 
countr5''s  economy  is  small  business,  and 
I  feel  this  bill  will  go  a  long  way  toward 
buttressing  it  and  relieving  it  of  many 
of  the  difficulties  under  which  it  now 
labors,  and  I  congratulate  my  colleague 
on  hLs  initiative. 

Mr.  President,  this  week  I  join  with 
my  colleagues  and  all  Americans  in  the 
ceiebralion  of  National  Small  Business 
Week. 

In  New  York  State  alone  there  are  over 
19.000  minority  owned  small  business  en- 
terprises. During  the  past  several  months 
I  have  received  numerous  letters  from 
these  businessmen  and  women  and  I  have 
met  with  them  to  discuss  the  particular 
problems  of  their  businesses — problems 
wliich  often  go  beyond  the  capitalization, 
marketing,  managerial,  and  technical 
problems  of  all  buslnesspersons  I  am 
joining  with  Senator  Brooke  today  in 
introducing  the  Equal  Opportunity  En- 
terprise Act  of  1976.  a  bill  designed  to  ex- 
pand assistance  under  the  Small  Business 
Act  to  sm.all  business  concerns  owned 
by  socially  and  economically  disadvan- 
taged Americans,  in  hope  that  this  bill 
will  alleviate  many  of  their  problems 

I  plan  within  the  next  few  weeks  to 
announce  the  formation  of  a  New  York 
State  Minority  Business  Legislative  Ad- 
visory Committee  in  order  to  enable  New 
York's  minority  'ousinesspersons  to  initi- 
ate and  comment  upon  legislation  that 
affects  their  businesses. 

Small  Business  in  America  is  a  vital 
and  major  part  of  cur  economy  The 
statistics  are  impressive  Small  busi- 
nesses: 

Comprise  over  95  percent  of  the  busi- 
nesses in  the  country ; 

Provide  55  percent  of  our  private  em- 
ployment: and 

Contribute  43  percent  of  America's 
gross  national  product. 

The  "Bicentennial  Salute  to  Small 
Business"  sponsored  this  week  by  the 
Business  Administration  is  indeed  timely 
and  appropriate.  The  small  business  per- 
son, from  the  beginning  of  our  Nation, 
has  epitomized  the  American  attributes 
of  leadership,  independence,  innovation, 
and  progress,  and  these  attributes  are 
quite  obvious  in  New  York  State,  where 
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my  small  business  constituents  are 
among  the  leading  contributors  to  the 
civic,  social,  economic,  and  educational 
growth. 

As  ranking  minority  member  of  the 
Senate  Small  Business  Committee,  I  have 
been  a  strong  advocate  of  the  growth  and 
development  of  viable  small  business  in 
America  and  it  Is  my  belief  that  all  Amer- 
icans must  be  afforded  opportunities  for 
access  to  and  participation  in  our  unique 
American  system  of  free  enterprise. 
Within  the  general  small  business  com- 
munity, the  particular  problems  of  min- 
ority entrepreneurs  have  been  most  ap- 
parent. In  fact,  the  most  recent  statistics 
from  the  Department  of  Commerce  In- 
dicate tliat,  while  minority  persons  com- 
prise over  15  percent  of  the  Nation's  pop- 
ulation only  3  percent  of  the  13  million 
businesses  in  the  United  States  are  owned 
by  minority  persons.  In  addition,  less 
than  1  percent — or  only  about  0.65  per- 
cent— of  the  $2.5  billion  received  by  U.S. 
businesses  are  realized  by  minority  firms. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  bill 
be  printed  In  the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record,  as 
follows : 

S  .14?T 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  the  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this 
Act  may  be  dted  as  the  "Equal  Opportunity 
Knterprlse  Act  of  1976." 

rtSDtSGB 

Sec.  2.  The  Congress  finds  and  declares 
that: 

( 1 1  It  Is  the  policy  of  Con^jress  to  Insure 
that  all  Americans  have  equal  access  to  and 
participation  In  our  .system  of  free  enter- 
prise. 

(2)  Over  the  last  quarter  century,  socially 
and  economically  disadvantaged  Americans 
have  been  making  concerted  attempts  to 
develop  business  enterprLses  which  can  com- 
pete efflectlvely  In  the  economy  of  the 
United  States. 

(3)  Athough  tho.se  attempts  have  not  been 
completely  unsuccessful,  many  business 
enterprises  owned  by  socially  and  economi- 
cally disadvantaged  Americans  cannot 
achieve  competitive  viability  without  assist- 
ance. 

(4)  Present  programs  of  the  private  sector 
of  the  economy  of  the  United  Stat«a  do  not 
adequately  assist  the  development  and 
maintenance  of  bu&lness  enterprises  owned 
by  socially  and  economically  disadvantaged 
Americans. 

(5)  Although  present  programs  of  the 
Federal  Government  al.so  do  not  adequately 
assist  buslnes.s  enterprLses  owned  by  socially 
and  economically  disadvantaged  Amwlcans, 
those  programs  can  be  modified  at  a  mini- 
mal additional  cost  to  provide  vasUy  Im- 
proved a.s.slstance  to  business  enterprises 
owned  by  socially  and  economically  disad- 
vantaged Americans. 

FtJB  POSES 

Sec.  3.  (a)  The  purposes  of  the  amend- 
ments to  the  Small  Business  Act  In  title  I 
of  this  Act  are — • 

(1)  to  give  the  Small  Business  Adminis- 
tration more  explicit  authority  to  determine 
the  contract,  subcontract,  and  procurement 
opportunities  available  to  small  business 
concerns  under  section  8(a)  of  the  Small 
Business  Act;  and 

(2)  to  reorganize  the  Small  Business  Ad- 
ministration In  order  that  all  programs  as- 
sisting small  business  concerns  owned  by 
socially  and  economically  disadvantaged 
Americans  are  administered  by  the  Associate 
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and  Procurement  AsBlatance. 

(b)  The  amendments  made  to  the  Fed- 
eral Propertv  and  Administrative  Services 
Act  of  1949  In  title  n  of  this  Act  are  for 
purposes  of  enacting  Into  law  and  expand- 
ing regulations  previously  Issued  by  the  Ad- 
ministrator of  the  General  Services  Admin- 
istration to  assure  that  a  fair  proportion  of 
all  contracts  let  by  the  United  States  are 
let  to  bijsiness  enterprises  owned  by  socially 
and  economically  disadvantaged  Americans. 

(c)  The  Committee  on  Federal  Assistance 
to  Minority  Enterprtse  Is  established  by  title 
III  of  this  Act  for  purposes  of — 

(1)  establishing  guidelines  for  and  evalu- 
ations of  pro(^am.s  of  agencies  of  the  United 
States  for  assisting  minority  enterprises; 

(2)  disseminating  Information  on  plans. 
programs,  and  activities  providing  assist- 
ance to  minority  enterprises; 

(3)  developing  effective  methods  of  anal- 
ysis and  development  of  programs  to  assist 
minority  enterprises;  and 

(4)  assisting  the  development  of  business 
enterprise  programs  for  socially  and  econom- 
ically   disadvantaged    Individuals,    Including 
Vietnamese  veterans  of  the  Vietnam  war 
TITLE   I— AMENDMENTS  AFFECTING   THE 

SMALL   BUSINESS   ACT   DEFINITION   OF 
SMALL     BUSINESS     CONCERNS    OWNED 
BY      SOCIALLY      AND      ECONOMICALLY 
DISADVANTAGED  AMERICANS 
Sec    101.  Section  3  of  the  Small  Business 
Act  (15  U.8.C.  632)   Is  amended  by  inserting 
"(a)"    Immediately    after    'Sec.    3."    and    by 
adding  at  the  end  of  such  section  the  follow- 
ing new  subsection: 

■•(b)  For  the  purposes  of  this  title,  a  small 
business  concern  owned  by  socially  and  eco- 
nomically disculvantaged  Americans  shall  be 
deemed  to  be  a  small  business  concern  that 
Is  owned  or  controlled  by  minority  group 
members  or  by  other  socially  or  economically 
disadvantaged  Individuals.  For  purposes  of 
this  definition— 

••(1)  such  disadvantage  may  arise  from 
cultural,  racial,  chronic  economic  circum- 
stance or  background,  or  other  similar  cir- 
cumstance or  background,  and 

"(2)  a  minority  group  member  is  a  Negro. 
Puerto  Rlcan.  Spanish-speaking  American. 
American-Oriental.  American-Indian.  Amer- 
ican-Eskimo, or  an  American-Aleut.". 

OFFICE  OF  SOCIALLY  AND  ECONOMICALLY  DIS- 
ADVANTAGED OWNED  SMALL  BUSINESS  PRO- 
CUREMENT   PERSONNEL 

Sec.  102.  Subsection  (a)  of  section  4  of  the 
SmaU  Business  Act  (16  U  S.C.  633(a))  Is 
amended  by  Inserting  "(1)"  Immediately 
after  "Sec.  4.  (a)"  and  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  paragraphs: 

"(2MA)  There  Is  established  In  the  Small 
Business  AdnUnlstratlon  the  Office  of  So- 
cially and  Economically  Dlsadvantaged- 
owned  Small  Business  Assistance  Personnel 
which  shall  be  under  the  authority  of  the 
Associate  Administrator  for  Minority  Small 
Business  and  Procurement  Assistance.  The 
functions  of  such  Office  shall  Include  work- 
ing with  all  agencies  of  the  Government  hav- 
ing procurement  powers  to  ( 1 )  Identify  con- 
tracts suitable  for  programs  administered 
under  section  8(a)  of  this  Act.  and  (2)  as- 
sist the  development  of  socially  and  eco- 
nomically disadvantaged  owned  business 
programs  within  such  agencies. 

"(B)  There  shall  be  assigned  to  each  re- 
gional offlce  (or  other  office  with  similar  re- 
sponsibility) of  the  Administration  one  addi- 
tional Individual  who  shall  supervise  and 
coordinate  programs  for  small  businesses 
owned  by  socially  and  economically  disad- 
vantaged Americans  administered  by  such 
offlce  and  shall  be  responsible  for  the  man- 
agement, development,  and  operation  of  all 
such  programs,  Including  the  supervision  of 
all  jiersonnel  assigned  or  designated  lo  work 
for  such  small  business  programs.". 
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Sec.  103.  There  shall  be  assigned  by  each 
Executive  Agency  Administrator  within  each 
small  business  offlce  (or  other  offi.e  with 
similar  responsibility)  of  agencies  of  the 
Government  having  procurement  powers  an 
Individual  responsible  for  programs  for  small 
businesses  owned  by  socially  and  economl- 
caUy  disadvantaged  Americans,  and  such  In- 
dividual will  coordinate  activities  with  the 
Offlce  of  Minority  Small  Business  and  Pro- 
curement Assistance  personnel  of  the  Small 
Business  Administration. 

Sec  103.  (a)  There  shall  be  required  of  the 
aforementioned  Individuals  a  semi-annual 
written  report  to  the  Associate  Administrator 
for  Minority  Small  Business  and  Procure- 
ment Assistance  detailing: 

(1)  yearly  Federal  procurement  contracts 
for  the  respective  departments, 

(2)  number  of  bids  received  bv  business 
enterprises  owned  by  socially  and  economi- 
cally disadvantaged  Americans:  and 

(3)  the  number  of  contracts  awarded  to 
those  socially  and  economically  disad- 
vantaged Americans. 

ASSOCIATE  ADMINISTRATOR  FOR   MINORITY   SnULL 
BUSINESS    AND     PROCUREMENT    ASSISTANCE 

Sec  104.  (a)  The  sixth  sentence  of  section 
4(b)  of  the  Small  Business  Act  (15  U  SC  633 
(b) )  Is  amended  to  read  as  follows:  "One  of 
the  Associate  Administrators  shall  be  desig- 
nated at  the  time  of  his  appointment  as  the 
Associate  Administrator  for  Minority  Small 
Business  and  Procurement  Assistance  and 
shall  be  responsible  to  the  Administrator  for 
(1)  the  formulation  of  policy  relating  to  the 
Administration's  programs  which  provide 
assistance  to  minority  small  business  con- 
cerns, (2)  the  review  of  the  Administration's 
execution  of  such  programs  In  the  light  of 
such  policy,  and  (3)  the  administration  of 
Administration  programs  under  sections 
7(1),  7(J),  and  8(a)  of  this  Act" 

(b)  The  Administrator  shall  change  the 
designation  of  "Associate  Administrator  for 
Minority  Small  Business"  on  the  effective 
date  of  this  title  to  the  "Associate  Adminis- 
trator for  Minority  Small  Busine.ss  and  Pro- 
curement Assistance." 

(c)  Paragraph  (11  )  of  section  5318  of  title 
5,  United  States  Code.  Is  amended  by  striking 
out  "(3)  "  and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof 
"(4)". 

AMENDMENTS    TO    BUSINESS    I«AN     PROC.RAM 

SEC.  105.  Section  7(a)  of  the  Small  Busi- 
ness  Act    (15   use.   636(a))    Is   amended— 

(1)  In  paragraphs  (4)  and  (5)  thereof  by 
striking  out  "$350,000  "  each  time  It  appear? 
therein  and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof 
"$750,000"; 

(2)  in  paragraph  (8)  thereof  by  striking 
out  "June  30,  1975"  and  Inserting  In  lieu 
thereof  "September  30  1977".  and  by  striking 
out  "»400.000.000"  and  Inserting  In  lieu 
thereof  "$600,000,000":   and 

(3)  at  the  end  thereof  by  adding  the  fol- 
lowing new  paragraph : 

"(9)  Not  less  than  15  per  centum  of  the 
aggregate  amount  of  direct  loans  under  this 
subsection  shall  be  made  to  minority  small 
business  concerns". 

AMENDMENTS  TO   ECONOMIC   OPPORTUNITY   LOAN 
PROGRAM 

Sec.  106.  Paragraphs  (1)  and  (3)  of  sec- 
tion 7(1)  of  the  Small  Business  Act  (15  U.S.C. 
636(1)  )  are  amended  by  striking  out  -$50,000" 
each  time  it  appears  therein  and  Inserting 
In  lieu  thereof  "$100,000". 

ADMINISTRATION     OF    PROGRAMS    UNDER 
SECTION  7    (I)    AND   (J  I 

Sec.  107.  Section  7  of  the  Small  Business 
Act  (15  use  636)  Is  amended  at  the  end 
thereof  by  adding  the  following  new  sub- 
section : 

"(1)  Subsections  (I)  and  (J)  of  this  section 
shall  be  under  the  administrative  authority 
of  the  Associate  Administrator  for  Minority 
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Small    Business    and     Procurement    Assist- 
ance". 

AMENDMENTS    TO    CONTRACT     AND     SUBCONTRACT 
PROCUREMENT  ASSISTANCE  PROGRAM 

SEC.  108.  Section  8(a)  of  the  Small  Busi- 
ness   Act    (15    U.S.C.    637(a))    Is    amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  "SEC.  8.  (a)  It  shall 
be  the  duty  of  the  Administration  and  It  Is 
hereby  empowered,  whenever  it  determines 
such  action  is  necessary"  and  inserting  In 
lieu  thereof  "SEC  8(a)(1)  The  Associate 
Administrator  for  Minority  Small  Business 
and  Procurement  Assistance  is  authorized  "; 

(2)  by  redesignating  paragraphs  (1)  and 
(2)  of  such  subsection  as  subparagraphs 
(A)   and   (B),  respectively; 

(3)  by  striking  out  of  such  subparagraph 
(a),  as  redesignated,  "be  authorized  In  his 
discretion"  Immediately  after  "such  officer, 
such  officer  shall": 

(4)  by  Inserting  In  subparapraph  (B).  as 
redesignated.  ".  small  buslnes.s  concerns 
owned  by  soclEJly  and  economically  disad- 
vantaged Americans"  immediately  after 
"small-business  concerns":  and 

(5)  by  adding  at  the  end  of  section  8(a) 
the  following  new  paragraphs: 

"(2)  No  small  business  concern  owned  by 
anv  socially  and  economically  disadvantaged 
American  or  by  any  minority  group  member 
(as  described  in  section  3(b)  of  this  Acti 
shall  be  disqualified  from  receiving  assistance 
under  this  section  If  such  member  owns  or 
controls  less  thsui  three  such  concerns. 

"(3 1  No  small  business  concern  shaU  be  re- 
quired, as  a  condition  of  receiving  any  con- 
tract under  this  section,  to  provide  any  bond 
under  the  first  section  of  the  Act  entitled 
'An  Act  requiring  contracts  for  the  co:istruc- 
tlon,  alteration,  and  repair  of  any  public 
building  or  public  work  of  the  United  States 
to  t>e  accompanied  by  a  performance  bond 
protecting  the  United  States  and  by  an  addi- 
tional bond  for  the  protection  of  persons 
furnishing  mat«rlal  and  labor  for  the  con- 
struction, alteration,  or  repair  of  said  public 
buildings  or  public  work',  approved  August 
24,  1935  (49  Stat.  793,  40  US  C.  270a  et  .seq.l 

"1 41  Any  small  business  concern  selected 
by  the  Administration  to  perform  any  Gov- 
ernment procurment  contract  to  be  let  pur- 
suant to  paragraph  (1)  may,  when  pr£u:tlca- 
ble,  participate  In  any  negotiation  of  the 
terms  and  conditions  of  such  contract. 

"(5)  (A)  Whenever  any  Government  pro- 
ciu-ement  contract  to  be  let  pursuant  to 
paragraph  (1)  Is  not  let  to  any  small  busi- 
ness concern  selected  by  the  Administration 
to  perform  such  contract  because  the  Admin- 
istration and  any  officer  of  the  Government 
having  procurement  powers  do  not  agree  on 
any  term  or  condition  of  such  contract — 

"il)  such  officer  shall  state  In  writing  his 
reasons  for  not  agreeing  with  such  term  or 
condition:  and 

"(11)  such  concern  may  seek  Judicial  review 
of  such  offlcer's  failure  to  agree,  as  provided 
In  chapter  7,  title  5,  United  States  Code. 

"(B)  The  district  courts  of  the  United 
States  shall  have  Jurisdiction  over  any  re- 
view sought  piirsuant  to  this  paragraph  and 
may.  upon  proper  showing,  award  appropriate 
equitable  and  legal  relief." 

REPORTS   TO    THE    PRESIDENT    AND    THE    CONGRESS 

Sec  109.  Section  10(a)  of  the  Small  Busi- 
ness Act  (15  use.  639(a))  Is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
sentence:  "With  respect  to  small  business 
concerns  owned  by  socially  and  economically 
disadvantaged  Americans  the  report  shall  In- 
clude the  proportion  of  loans  and  other  as- 
sistance under  this  Act  provided  to  such  con- 
cerns, and  recommendations  for  improving 
assistance  to  minority  small  business  con- 
cerns under  this  Act." 

APPROPRIATIONS     AUTHORIZED 

Sec.  110.  There  is  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated to  carry  out  this  title  $201 ,600.000  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  September  30.  1977. 
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EFlTCTrVE     DATE 

Sec,  111  This  title  and  the  amendments 
made  by  it  shall  take  effect  beginning  on 
October  1.  1976.  or  upon  the  expiration  of  the 
first  perl(Xl  of  30  calendar  days  following  the 
date  on  which  this  Act  is  approved  by  the 
President. 

ITTLE    II      AMENDMENTS    TO    THE     FED- 
ERAL    PROPERTY     AND     ADMINISTRA- 
TIVE: SERVaCES  ACT   OF   1949 
Sec.  201,  Title  III  of  ti.e  Federal  Property 
and  Adnilulslrative  Ser^-lces  Act  of   1949   (40 
U.S.C    471  et  seq  )    Is  amended  by  adding  at 
the  end  thereof  the  following  new  section, 

"UTILIZATION     OF     MINORITY     BUSINESS 
ENTERPRISES 

"Sec.  311.  (a)  It  Is  the  policy  of  the  United 
States  that  sniall  business  enterprises  owned 
by  socially  and  economically  disaiivantaged 
Americans  shall  have  the  maximum  practic- 
able opportunity  to  participate  in  the  per- 
formance of  contracts  let  by  any  olTirer  or 
agency  of  the  United  States 

"(b)(1)  The  clau.se  stated  m  paragraph  (2) 
of  this  subsection  shall  be  included  in  all 
contracts  governed  by  this  Act  except  any 
contract  which — 

"(A)  may  not  exceed  $5.(XK); 

"(B)  Including  all  subcontracts  under  such 
contract,  will  be  performed  entirely  outside 
any  State,  territory,  or  po.sses.slon  of  the 
United  States,  the  District  of  Columbia  and 
the  Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico;   or 

■'^O  is  for  services  which  are  persontkl  In 
nature. 

"(2 1  The  clause  required  by  paragraph  (1) 
shall  be  aa  follows. 

"  UtUlzatiou  of  Small  Bu.slness  Enterprises 
owned  by  socially  and  economically  disad- 
vantaged Americans 

■■  '(ai  It  is  the  policy  of  the  United  State's 
that  sniall  business  enterprises  owned  by 
socially  and  economically  disadvantaged 
Americans  shall  have  the  maximum  practic- 
able opportunity  to  participate  In  the  per- 
formance of  contracts  let  by  any  officer  or 
agency  of  the  United  States 

"'(b)  The  contractor  shali  carry  out  this 
policy  In  the  award  of  his  subcontract.s  to  the 
fullest  extent  consistent  with  the  efficient 
performance  of  this  contract  As  used  in  this 
contract,  the  term  "small  buslnes.s  enter- 
prise" owned  by  socially  and  economically 
disadvantaged  .4mericaiis  means  a  business 
at  least  50  percent  of  v^hich  is  owned  by  mi- 
nority or  socially  and  economically  disad- 
vantaged group  members  or,  in  case  of  pub- 
licly owned  businesses,  at  least  51  percent  of 
the"  stock  of  which  is  owned  by  minority  or 
socially  and  economically  disadvantaged 
group  members  For  the  purposes  of  this  def- 
inition, minority  group  members  are  Negroes, 
Spanish -speaking  .Ajnericar.  persons.  Ameri- 
can-Orientals, American -Indians.  American- 
Eskimos,  and  American  Aleuts  Contractors 
may  rely  on  written  representations  by  sub- 
contractors regarding  their  status  as  mi- 
nority business  In  lieu  of  an  independent 
Investigation.' 

"(C)  (1)  The  clause  stated  in  paragraph  (3) 
of  this  subsection  shall  be  Included  in  all 
contracts  governed  by  this  Act  which — 
•  ( A )  may  exceed  $500,000: 

"(B)  are  required  to  contain  the  clause 
stated  in  subsection  (b)(2):  and 

"(C)  In  the  opinion  of  the  procuring  au- 
thority, offer  substantial  subcontracting  pos- 
sibilities. 

"(2)  Any  contractor  other  than  a  small 
business  concern  (sis  defined  In  section  3  of 
the  Small  Business  Act)  which  is  awarded 
any  contract  which  may  not  exceed  $500,000, 
but  which,  in  the  opinion  of  the  procuring 
authority,  offers  substantia!  subcontracting 
possibilities  shall  be  urged  by  Fuch  authority 
to  accept  the  clau.>ie  stated  in  paragraph  (3). 

"(3)  The  clause  required  by  paragraph  (1) 
of  this  subsection  shall  be  as  follows: 

"  'Subcontracting  Program  Business  Enter- 


prises Oa  ned  by  Socially  and  ElcononilcaUy 
Disadvantaged  Americans 

"  '(ai  Prior  to  commencement  of  contract 
work,  the  Contractor  agree?  to  estabUsh  and 
aggressively  conduct  a  program  w'uch  will 
enable  business  enterprise?  i  a*  defiiied  in  the 
clause  entitled  Utilization  of  Small  Business 
Enterprises  Owned  by  Socially  and  Economi- 
cally Disadvantaged  Americans  '  i  to  be  con- 
sidered fairly  a.=  subcontractor?  and  suppliers 
under  this  contract  In  this  connection  the 
Contractor  shall  , 

•  (li  Designate  a  liaison  officer  who  will 
adniinlst^-r  the  Contractor's  program  for 
.~>mall  business  owned  by  socially  and  eco-' 
nomlcally  d i sad vajit aged  Amerlcans 

"  '(2)  Provide  adequate  and  timely  consid- 
eration of  the  potentialities  of  small  busine'v' 
enterprise.=  owned  by  socially  and  econom.- 
cally  disadvantaged  Americans  known  by  the 
Contractor  In  all  "make  or  buy"  decisions  :■" 
provide  materials  or  service 

"  '(3)  Notify  the  procuring  authcH-ity  prior 
to  entering  into  any  subcontiact  in  excess  of 
$10,000  of  the  extent  to  which  small  business 
enterprises  owned  by  .socially  and  economi- 
cally disadvantaged  Americans  have  been 
considered  for  such  subcontract 

"'i4i  Assure  that  known  sniall  bu.siness 
enterprises  owned  by  socially  and  economi- 
cally disadvantaged  Americans  will  have  an 
equitable  opportunity  to  compete  for  sub- 
contract.';, particularly  by  arranging  solicita- 
tions. tUne  for  the  preparation  of  bid.«  quan- 
tities, specifications,  and  delive^^•  schedule." 
so  as  to  facilitate  the  participation  of  small 
business  enterprises  owned  by  socially  a!:d 
economirally  disadvantaged  Americ-ani 

■■'(5)  Maintain  record.?  showing  m  proce- 
dures which  have  been  adopted  to  comply 
with  the  policies  set  forth  in  thl?  clause,  in- 
cluding the  establishment  of  a  .source  list  of 
small  busine.ss  enterprises  owned  by  socially 
and  economically  disadvantaged  American-. 
(11)  awards  to  sn.aJl  bu-sines;:  enterprises 
owned  by  socially  and  economically  disad- 
vantaged Americans  on  the  source  list,  (llil 
specific  efforts  to  identify  and  award  con- 
tracts to  small  business  enterprises,  owned 
by  socially  and  economically  d!sadvant,aced 
.\mericans,  ilvi  any  fXTson  t.o  who.Ti  the  con- 
tract was  awarded  when  a  bid  from  a  mi- 
nority or  socially  and  economically  disadvan- 
taged owned  firm  was  submitted  but  was  not 
accept,ed 

•■■i61  Include  the  Utilization  of  Small 
Business  Enterprises  owned  by  socially  and 
economically  disadvantaged  American.? 
clause  in  subcontract.^  which  offer  subcon- 
tracting opportunities,  including  any  sub- 
contract which  may  exceed  $5,000 

"'(7)  Cooperate  with  the  Contracting  Of- 
ficer in  any  studies  and  surveys  of  the  Con- 
tractor's small  bu.slness  enterprises  pro- 
cedtires  and  practices  that  the  Contracting 
Officer  may  from  time  to  time  conduct 

"'i8)  Submit  periodic  reports  of  subcon- 
tracting to  known  business  enterprLses  owned 
by  socially  and  economically  disadvantaged 
Americans  with  respect  to  the  records  re- 
ferred tx)  in  subparagraph  i  5  i ,  above.  In  stich 
form  and  manner  and  at  such  time  ( not 
more  than  ten  Quarterly)  as  the  Contract- 
ing Officer  may  prescribe 

"'lb)  The  Contractor  further  agrees  to 
Insert  In  any  subcontract  here-.;nder  which 
may  exceed  $500,000  provisions  which  shall 
conform  to  the  languae-e  of  this  clause.  In- 
cluding this  paragraph  (bl,  and  to  notify 
the  Contracting  Off.cer  of  the  names  of  such 
subcon  tractors . ' 

"(dl  Except  any  contract  for  which  pro- 
curement assistance  1=  provided  under  .sec- 
tion Btai  of  the  Small  Business  Act,  with 
respect  to  any  contract  governed  by  this  Act 
which  may  exceed  $1,000  000.  small  business 
enterprises  owned  by  socially  and  economi- 
cally disadvantaged  Americans  shall  be 
awarded   not   less  than  the  greater  of — 

"(1)  2  per  centum  of  the  total  amount 
of  the  contract,  or 
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"(2)  6  per  centum  of  tfce  total  amount 
of  subcontracts  under  such  contract. 

••(e)(1)  Before  the  award  of  any  con- 
tract governed  by  this  Act  and  required  to 
contain  the  clause  stated  In  subsection  <c) 
(3).  the  apparent  low  responsive  bidder  shall 
submit  to  the  procuring  authority  a  amall 
business  enterprise  subcontracting  program 
plan  which  describes  the  type  and  percentage 
of  work  under  the  contract  that  the  bidder 
expects  to  be  performed  by  business  enter- 
prises owned  by  socially  and  economically 
disadvantaged  Americans.  Such  plan  and  the 
bldder^s  compliance  with  other  such  plans 
under  other  contrscts  shall  be  considered 
by  the  procuring  authority  In  determining 
the  responsibility  of  such  bidder  for  the 
award  of  the  contract. 

••(2)  No  contract  shall  be  awarded  to  any 
bidder  unless  the  procuring  authority  deter- 
mines that  such  plan  provides  the  maximum 
practicable  opportunity  for  small  business 
enterprises  owned  by  socially  and  economi- 
cally disadvantaged  Americans  to  participate 
in  the  performance  of  the  contract. 

"(f)  The  failure  of  any  contractor  or  sub- 
contractor to  comply  with — 

"(1)  any  clause  required  by  subsection 
(b)  or  (c)  to  appear  In  any  contract  awarded 
to  such  contractor  or  subcontractor,  or 

"(2)  any  small  business  enterprise  subcon- 
tracting program  plan  submitted  by  such 
contractor  or  subcontractor  with  respect  to 
such  contract  or  subcontract  shall  be  a 
breach  of  such  contract  or  svibcontract. 

■'(g)(1)  Before  any  performance  on  any 
awarded  contract  with  respect  to  which  a 
small  business  enterprise  subcontracting 
program  plan  has  been  submitted  under  sub- 
section (e),  the  contractor  awarded  such 
contract  shall  Identify  to  the  procuring  au- 
thority the  specific  business  enterprise 
owned  by  minority  and  socially  and  eco- 
nomically disadvantaged  Americans  which 
shall  perform  work  under  such  contract 

'•(2)  If  sufficient  small  business  enter- 
prises owned  by  socially  and  economically 
disadvantaged  Americans  are  not  practi- 
cably available  to  comply  wtth  such  plan,  the 
procuring  authority  may  waive  compliance 
with  such  plan  to  the  extent  that  such  en- 
terprises are   not   practicably  available 

••(3)  If  small  business  enterprises  owned 
by  socially  and  economically  disadvantaged 
Americans  are  practically  available  to  per- 
form work  imder  any  contract  and  the  con- 
tractors  failure  to  comply  with  such  plan  Is 
In  good  faith,  the  procuring  authority  shall 
waive  any  requirement  of  such  contract 
which  Impases  a  penalty  for  falling  to  com- 
mence or  complete  such  contract  within  a 
specified  period  to  the  extent  that  the  fail- 
ure to  commence  or  complete  the  contract 
Is  due  to  the  time  needed  to  Identify  small 
business  enterprises  owned  by  socially  and 
economically  disadvantaged  Americans  pur- 
suant to  this  sub.sectlon. 

"(h)  The  procuring  authority  shall  en- 
courage expeditious  payment  of  any  business 
enterprise  owned  by  soc'ally  and  economic- 
ally disadvantaged  Americans  performing 
any  work  on  any  contract  pursuant  to  a 
minority  business  enterprl.se  subcontract- 
ing program  plan.  If  any  small  business  en- 
terprise owned  by  socially  and  economically 
disadvantaged  American  ts  not  paid  ex- 
peditiously, the  procuring  authority  may 
withhold  payments  to  any  contractor  which 
does  not  so  pay  such  enterprise.". 

Sec.  202.  This  title  and  the  amendment 
made  by  It  shall  take  effect  beginning  on 
October  1.  1976.  or  upon  the  expiration  of 
the  first  period  of  30  calendar  days  follow- 
ing the  date  on  which  thjs  Act  is  approved 
by  the  President. 
TTTI.E      m — COMMITTEE      ON      FEDERAL 

ASSISTANCE     TO      KHNORITY      ENTER- 

I'RISE 

ESTABLISH  MXNT 

Sec.  301.  There  Is  eetabllshed  a  commis- 
sion to  be  known  as  the  Committee  on  Fed- 


eral Assistance  to  Minority  Enterprise 
(hereinafter  In  this  title  referred  to  as  the 
"Commlttee^^). 

ptnt  POSES 
Sec    302.  The  purposes  of  the  Committee 
shall  be  with  the  assistance  of  the  Associate 
Administrator   for   Minority   Small   Business 
and  Procurement  Assistance  to — 

(1)  develop  methods  for  delivery  of  finan- 
cial assl8t«nce  to  minority  enterprises.  In- 
cluding methods  for  securing  equity  capital 
and  determining  nn«uiclal  resource  avail- 
ability; 

(2)  develop  methods  of  assisting  minority 
enterprises  In  generating  markets  for  goods 
and  services: 

(3)  develop  methods  of  providing  more 
effective  management  assistance,  technical 
assistance,  and  training  for  minority  enter- 
prises: 

(4)  develop  methods  of  providing  effec- 
tive bvislness  education  to  minority  enter- 
prises; 

(5)  develop  methods  of  assisting  minority 
enterprises  In  complying  with  Federal,  State, 
and  local  law; 

(6)  provide  Information  on  economic  and 
social  developin\enta  which  affect  minority 
enterprises: 

(7|  maintain  and  disseminate  Informa- 
tion on  public  and  private  plans,  programs, 
and  activities  which  relate  to  minority 
enterprises; 

(8)  evaluate  the  efforts  to  assist  minority 
enterprises  of  agencies  of  the  United  States 
which  have  minority  enterprise  programs  or 
which  have  established  minority  enterprise 
program  goals  and  objective.^: 

(9)  evaluate  the  efforts  of  business  and 
industry  to  assist  minority  enterprises;   and 

(10)  do  such  other  things  as  may  be  ap- 
propriate to  assisting  the  development  and 
strengthening  of  minority  enterprises. 

MEMBERSHIP 

Sec.  303.  (a)(1)  The  Committee  shall  be 
composed  of  fifteen  members  to  be  ap- 
pointed by  the  President,  by  and  with  the 
advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate,  from 
members  of  minority  groups  and  rep- 
resentatives of  minority-dominated  enter- 
prises, trade  associations,  and  community 
development  corporations  who  are  knowl- 
edgeable In  the  problems  of  minority  par- 
ticipation In  the  economy.  At  the  time  of 
appointment,  the  President  shall  designate 
one  of  the  members  as  Chairperson  of  the 
Committee. 

(2)  The  Associate  Administrator  for  Mi- 
nority Small  Business  Procurement  Assist- 
ance of  the  Small  Bu.slness  Administration 
shall  be  an  ex  officio  member  of  the 
Commission. 

(3)  Members  of  the  Committee  shall  serve 
for  a  term  of  office  of  two  years,  and  may  be 
appointed  for  additional   terms. 

(4)  A  vacancy  In  the  Committee  shall  be 
filled  In  the  manner  In  which  the  original 
appolntanent  was  made  Any  member  ap- 
pointed to  fill  a  vacancy  occurring  prior  to 
the  expiration  of  the  term  for  which  hl6 
predecessor  was  appointed  shall  be  ap- 
|K>lnted  only  for  the  remainder  of  such 
term. 

(b)  The  Committee  shall  meet  not  less 
than  once  during  every  two-month  period 
and  at  other  times  at  the  call  of  the  Chair- 
person or  the  Associate  Administrator  for 
Minority  Small  Business  and  Procurement 
Assistance 

(c)(1)  Except  as  provided  in  paragraph 
(2),  members  of  the  Committee  shall  be  en- 
titled to  receive  $150  for  each  day  (Inc.udlng 
traveltlme)  during  which  they  are  engaged 
In  the  actual  performance  of  duties  vested 
In  the  Committee. 

(2)  Members  of  the  Committee  who  are 
full-time  officers  or  employees  of  the  United 
States  shall  receive  no  additional  pay  on 
account  of  their  service  on  the  Committee. 

(3)  While  away  from  their  homes  or  reg- 
ular places  o?  business  In  the  performance 
of  services  for  the  Committee,  members  of 


the  Committee  shall  be  allowed  travel  ex- 
penses. Including  per  diem  in  lieu  of  sub- 
sistence, in  the  same  manner  as  persona 
employed  Intermittently  In  the  Government 
service  aire  allowed  expenses  under  section 
5703(b)    of   title   5.   United   States  Cisde 

STAFF 

Sec.  304.  (a)  The  Committee  shall  have  an 
executive  director  who  shall  be  appointed  by 
the  Committee  and  who  shall  be  paid  at  a 
rate  not  to  exceed  the  rate  of  basic  pay  l:i 
effect  for  Grade  OS- 18  of  the  General  Sched- 
ule (5  use.  6332). 

(b)  Subject  to  such  rules  as  may  be 
adopted  by  the  Committee,  the  executive  di- 
rector may  appoint  and  fix  the  pay  of  such 
additional  personnel  a-s  he  deems  desirable 

(c)  The  executive  director  and  any  addi- 
tional personnel  appointed  by  the  executive 
director  may  be  appointed  without  regard  to 
the  provisions  of  title  5.  United  States  Code, 
governing  appointments  In  the  competitive 
service,  and  may  be  paid  without  regard  m 
the  provisions  of  chapter  51  and  subchapter 
II  of  chapter  II  of  chapter  53  of  such  title 
relating  to  classification  and  General  Siched- 
ule  pay  rates,  except  that  no  Individual  ap- 
pKDlnted  by  the  executive  director  may  re- 
ceive pay  In  excess  of  the  annual  rate  of 
basic  pay  In  effect  for  grade  OS-17  of  the 
General  Schedule. 

rXPFRTS   AND   CONSCTLTANTS 

Sec.  306.  Subject  to  such  rules  as  may  be 
adopted  by  the  Committee,  the  executive  di- 
rector may  procure  temporary  and  Intermit- 
tent services  to  the  same  extent  as  is  au- 
thorized by  section  3109(b)  of  title  5  of  the 
United  States  Code 

ST  AFT  OF  FirDKHAL  AGENCIES 

Sec.  306.  Upon  request  of  the  Committee, 
the  bead  of  any  agency  of  the  United  States 
U  authorized  to  detail,  on  a  reimbursable 
basis,  any  of  the  personnel  of  such  agency  to 
the  Committee  to  assist  It  In  carrying  out  Its 
duties  under  this  title. 

POWERS   OF  COMMrTTEE 

Sec.  307.  (a)  The  Committee  may  for  the 
purp>o»e  of  carrying  out  this  title  hold  such 
hearings,  sit  and  act  at  such  times  and 
places,  take  such  testimony,  and  receive  such 
evidence,  as  the  Committee  may  deem 
advisable. 

(b)  When  so  authorized  by  the  Commit- 
tee, any  member  or  agent  of  the  Committee 
may  take  any  action  which  the  Committee 
Is  authorized  to  take  by  this  section. 

(c)  The  Committee  may  secure  directly 
from  any  agency  of  the  United  States  Infor- 
mation necessary  to  enable  It  to  carry  out 
this  title.  Upon  request  of  the  Chairman  of 
the  Committee,  the  head  of  such  department 
or  agency  shall  furnish  such  Information  to 
the  Committee. 

DEFiNmoN  or  MiNORrry  ENTiaiPRisE 

Sec.  308  As  used  In  this  title,  the  term 
••minority  enterprise  "  means  a  business  that 
Is  owned  by  minority  group  members  or  by 
socially  or  economically  disadvantaged  In- 
dividuals   For  purposes  of  this   definition — 

(1)  such  disadvantage  may  arise  from  cul- 
tural, racial,  chronic  economic  circum- 
stance or  background,  or  other  similar  cir- 
cumstances or  backgroiind.  and 

(2)  a  minority  group  member  Is  a  Negro, 
Puerto  Rlcan.  Spanish-speaking  American. 
American  Oriental.  American  Indian.  Ameri- 
can Eskimo,  or  an  American  Aleut. 

REPORTS  TO  CONGRESS 

Sec.  309  Within  seven  months  after  the 
effective  date  of  this  title,  and  at  six-month 
Intervals  thereafter,  the  Committee  shall 
submit  to  the  Small  Business  Committees  of 
each  House  of  Congress  a  report  concerning 
Its  activities. 

APPROPRIATIONS   AtTTHORIZED 

Sec.  309  There  Is  authorlsied  to  be  appro- 
priated to  carry  out  this  title  $748,000  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  September  30,  1977 
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EFFECTIVE  DATE 
Sec  310.  This  title  shall  take  eMect  begin- 
ning on  OcU)ber  1,  1976.  or  upon  the  expira- 
tion of  the  first  period  of  30  calendar  days 
following  the  date  on  which  this  .Act  Is  ap- 
proved by  the  President. 


By  Mr.  HUGH  SCOTT  (for  him- 
self ancd  Mr.  Brock*  : 
S.   3428.   A   bill   entitled   "Agenda   for 
(jovemment   Reform   Act."  Referred   to 
the  Committ.ee  or.   Government  Opera - 
tlon-s 

Mr.  HUGH  SCOTT  Mr.  President,  all 
of  us  who  have  tiilki-d  with  the  voters 
back  home  are  aware  of  a  growing  sen- 
timent—the feeling  that  the  Federal 
bureaucracy  stifle.'^  individual  initiatives 
and  the  vitality  of  competition  by  over- 
regulating  the  economy. 

Aware  as  we  are  of  thl.<;  prowinp  dis- 
satisfaction. Sf-nator  Brock  and  I  are 
pleased  to  Introduce  President  Fords 
Agenda  for  Government  Reform  Act. 
The  President,  too.  has  been  traveling 
around  the  country,  and  he  has  heard 
the  same  complaint:  "Get  the  Federal 
Government  out  of  our  hair."  His  legis- 
lation would  establish  a  joint  timetable 
for  the  President  and  Congress  to  make 
comprehensive  and  fundamental  changes 
in  Government  regulatory  activitie.';  and 
their  efTects  on  the  American  economy. 
Many  of  my  colleagues  on  botli  sides 
of  the  al.'^le  are  al.so  aware  of  the  need 
to  restructure  the  Federal  roi'iilatorv 
machinery.  In  particular.  Senator 
Percy  and  Senator  Byrd  of  West  Vir- 
ginia have  Introduced  legislation  that 
»x)uld  help  resolve  the  problem,  and 
Senator  Ribicoff.  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  Senate  Government 
Operations  Committee,  has  stat<<i  that 
he  favors  regulator:,'  rcfomi. 

The  concept  of  reform  Is  not  a  new 
one.  and  bipartisan  support  for  it  Is 
p-owlng.  President  Ford  has  adopted  It 
as  a  principal  goal  of  his  administration. 
He  has  ordered  a  critical  review  of  all 
Federal  regulatory  activities  to  elim- 
inate regulations  which  are  obsolete  and 
Inefficient  in  t^^daVs  economic  en- 
vironment^— regulations  that  contribute 
to  higher  prices,  reduced  efficiency  less 
consumer  choice,  and  fewer  Imaginative 
ideas.  The  goal  of  the  President's  pro- 
gram Is  the  development  of  a  rational 
and  efficient  regiilatory  system  serving 
today's  needs. 

The  need  for  reform  has  b^en  recog- 
nized by  every  Pre.Mdeiit  .Mme  Harr>- 
S.  Truman.  However,  changing  eco- 
nomic conditions  have  Increased  public 
awarene.ss  of  the  need  for  reform  On 
August  25.  1975,  President  Ford  said: 
We  will  establish  as  a  national  policy  of 
economic  life,  that  Government  regulation 
la  not  an  effective  substitute  for  vigorous 
American    competition    In    the    marketplace 

The  opportunity  for  change  is  greater 
than  ever  before  Therefore,  the  admin- 
istration has  initiated  an  unprecedented 


program  of  legislative  and  administra- 
tive action.  This  program  would  achieve 
.several  objectives: 

It  would  benefit  consumers  by  en- 
couraging increased  competition.  Com- 
l>etition  fosters  innovation,  encourages 
new  business,  creates  new  Jobs,  ensures 
a  wide  choice  of  goods  and  services  and 
helps  to  keep  prices  at  reasonable  levels. 
Bv  eliminating  arbitrary  barriers  to  en- 
trv  and  increasing  pricing  flexibility, 
the  administration  hopes  to  restore 
competition  in  the  regulated  sectors  of 

the  economj'. 

It  would  increase  understandmg  ol 
the  co.-=ts  of  regulation.  Often  the  real 
casts  of  regulatory  activities  are  hidaen 
from  public  view.  InefBcient  and  out- 
dated regulation  costs  consumers  billions 
of  dollars  every  year  in  unnecessarUy 
Jugh  prices.  The  administration  believes 
that  these  costs  should  be  subject  to  the 
same  critical  attention  devoted  to  tlie 
?>deral  budget. 

It  would  improve  methods  of  achieving 
the  objectives  of  regulation.  In  many  in- 
stances, regulation  Is  necessary,  particu- 
larlv  in  the  health  and  safety  areas.  How- 
ever, regulation  can  impose  a  consider- 
able cost  burden  on  the  consuming  pubhc 
and  on  busine.ss.  The  administration  is 
concerned  that  public  protection  be 
achieved  m  the  most  efficient  manner. 
And,  finally,  it  would  .<;ubstitute  In- 
creased antitrust  enforcement  for  ad- 
ministrative regulation.  In  the  past,  reg- 
ulation has  often  been  a  substitute  for 
competition.  The  administration  Is  seek- 
ing to  reverse  this  pattern  and  believes 
that  antitnist  enforcement  has  an  im- 
portant role  In  keeping  costs  and  prices 
down 

The  President's  bill  that  we  introduce 
todav  would  contribute  In  large  measure 
to  the  achievement  of  three  goals  Briefly, 
the  bill: 

Requires  consideration  of  the  views  of 
all  Americans  on  the  solutions  to  our 
regulatory  problems : 

Requires  an  analysis  of  the  costs  and 
benefit':  of  all  Government  regulatory 
activities. 

Commits  the  President  to  implement 
major  administrative  reforms: 

Commits  the  President  to  develop  and 
submit  major  reform  propo.sals  to  Con- 
gress no  later  than  the  end  of  January 
in  each  of  the  next  4  years:  and 

Commit";  Concress  to  act  on  needed 
reforms  each  year. 

The  purpose  of  this  proeram  is  to  elim- 
inate exce.ssive  regulatory  constraints  on 
the  economy:  develop  better,  le.ss  costly 
means  to  protect  public  health  and 
safety:  reduce  Federal  paperwork  re- 
quirements and  costly  delay:  and  stream- 
line the  regulatory  bureaucracy  which 
presentlv  accounts  for  billions  of  dollars 
in  the  annual  Federal  budget  The  legis- 
lation also  encourages  more  effective  con- 
gressional oversight  of  the  operations  of 
government. 


CONCLUSION 

In  conclusion,  let  me  reiterate  that 
regulatory  reform  is  one  of  the  most  i.Ti- 
portant  and  most  promising  develop- 
ments in  Government  today.  'Whenever 
possible,  we  want  to  get  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment ofl  the  backs  of  our  citizens 
and  out  of  their  pocketbooks  It  is  my 
earnest  hope  that  my  colleagues  will  join 
Senator  Bkock  and  me  m  promoting  the 
President's  bill,  which  we  believe  is  sen- 
sible and  important  legislation. 

ORC.\NI7.\TION  or  THE  RtF<.>RM  PBOGR.^M 

The  American  economy  Is  divided  into 
many  sectors — each  making  iU  own  con- 
tribution to  our  public  well-being  and 
having  difTerent  responsibilities  for 
meetinf:  our  national  eoals  Government 
regulatory  activities  affect  these  .^iectors 
in  different  ways  and  to  varyir^,c  degrees. 
For  example,  environmental  regulations 
have  a  greater  impact  on  the  transporta- 
tion industry  than  they  do  on  the  finan- 
cial communitj-.  Small  businesses  often 
feel  the  efTects  of  Government  more  than 
large  corporations  Each  industry  has 
its  ov.Ti  unique  problems  in  meeting 
Government  requirements  and  Govern- 
ment agencies  experience  difficulties  In 
dealing  with  each  individual  sector.  Pre- 
sently, the  cumulative,  combined  efforts 
of  Government  regulatory  activities  on 
any  given  sector  are  unknown. 

In  general,  each  time  a  new  national 
problems  Is  identified,  a  new  F^eral 
program  or  agency  Is  established  to 
address  it.  Often,  solutions  must  be  found 
quickly  and  new  policies  or  orcaniza- 
tions  are  created  without  sufficient  at- 
tention to  their  indirect  economic  effects, 
or  overlap  and  duplication  which  may 
result. 

Once  established,  the^^e  programs  and 
agencies  build  up  strong  resistance  to 
change.  E\-en  where  trade-offs  between 
competing  regulatory  objective'^  may  be 
needed  or  where  regulation  Is  having  a 
negative  economic  effect,  the  statu.';  quo 
tends  to  prevail.  Accordingly,  business, 
labor  and  consumers  find  it  difficult  to 
voice  their  concerns  or  become  actively 
involved  in  changing  a  system  that  is 
confusing,  overlapping,  and  complex. 
Generally,  their  problems  are  caused  not 
by  a  single  regulation  but  by  the  camula- 
tive  effect  of  many  Goverrmient  regula- 
tions. 

The  Agenda  lor  Government  Reform 
Act  will  establish  a  4-year  program  of 
fundamental  reform.  Each  year,  it  will 
determine  the  cumulative  effects  of  Gov- 
ernment regulatory  activitie.'=  on  ma.ior 
economic  sectors  At  the  same  tune,  to 
facilitate  congressional  action,  it  requires 
leglJlative  propo.sals  to  be  developed  each 
year  along  agency  lines,  as  shown  by  a 
table  which  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
have  printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 
There  being  no  objection,  the  table 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Recced, 
as  follows : 
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SECTORS   or  THE    ECONOMT 


Traasi>ortatlon  and  agriculture,  e.g.: 

Transportation  Industry,  Including  water  carriers  and  plpellnea; 

Crop  and  livestock  production; 

Forestry; 

Pishing. 

Mining,  heavy  manufacturing  and  public  utlUtles,  e.g.: 
Pulp  and  paper  Industries; 
Chemicals; 
Petroleum  reflutng; 
Rubber  plastics; 
Stone  glass/ concrete; 
Automobiles; 
Primary  metals; 
Fabricated  metal; 
Machinery; 
Electric,  gas.  sanitary  services. 

Light  manufacturing  and  construction.  e.g.: 
Housing  and  other  construction; 
Oeneral  contractors; 
Special  trade  contractors; 
Food  processing; 
Textiles; 

Lumber  and  wood  products; 
Printing  and  publishing. 


EXAMPLES    or    A(.FNi   IE.S     roNSIDCRED     TdR     LCCISLATIVI    .AUM  INISTRATIVl 

ACTION 
1977 

National  Highway  TtafloSkfety  Administration,  IX)T 
Federal  Maritime  CommlaBlon 

Animal  and  Plant  Health  Inspection  Service,  USDA. 
Agricultural  Marketing  Service,  USDA. 
US.  Forest  Service,  USDA. 
1978 

Mine  Enforcement  and  Safety. 
Administration.  Department  of  Interior. 
Environmental  Protection  Agency. 
Federal  Energy  Administration. 
Federal  Power  Commission. 
Nuclear  Regulatory  Commission. 


1979 

Occupational    Safety    and    Health    Administration.    Department    of 

Labor. 
Food  and   Drug  Administration,  Department  of  Health.   Education 

and  Welfare. 
Department  of  Housing  and  Urban  Development. 
E;qual  Employment  Opportunity  Commission, 
Consumer  Product  Safety  Commission. 


Communication,  finance,  Insurance,  real  estate,  trade, 
Banking,  credit  and  Insurance; 
Real  estate; 
Broadcasting; 
Wholesale  and  retail  trade; 
Business  and  personal  services. 


1980 
services,  e.g.:     Securities  and  Exchange  Commission. 
Department  of  Treasury. 
Federal  Trade  Commission. 
Federal  Communications  Commission. 


Mr.  HUGH  SCOTT.  This  agenda  be- 
gins with  areas  where  significant  anal- 
ysis has  been  done  and  where  recom- 
mendations can  be  developed  quickly. 

Sustained  Executive  Office  leadership 
will  coordinate  the  efforts  in  each  of  the 
four  areas.  Basic  research  and  public 
participation  in  developing  major  Issues 
will  begin  simultaneously  in  each  of  the 
areajs  as  soon  as  this  legislation  is  en- 
acted. PubUc  hearinls  will  be  held  in  all 
parts  of  the  country  to  assure  that  the 
President  has  th^3  ^st  thinking  avail- 
able. Each  year,  ^  le  products  will  be 
developed:  First,  spe*  iflc  legislative  pro- 
posals to  be  acted  ipon  by  Congress; 
second,  directions  to  .gencies  for  admin- 
istrative Improvemen  s:  and.  third,  a  re- 
port to  tlie  Americar  people  on  the  na- 
ture and  extent  of  jovernment  inter- 
vention in  the  econ  jmy.  Including  an 
analysis  of  the  costs  a  nd  benefits  of  regu- 
latory activities. 

Where  regulatorj*  activities  affect  a 
wide  range  of  Indus  rles — environmen- 
tal regulations  or  o  :cupatlonal  health 
and  safety  standart  s  for  example — it 
may  be  desirable  to  i  efer  recommenda- 
tions for  any  fundam  >ntal  changes  until 
a  number  of  diffcren  sectors  have  been 
examined.  The  agenc  a.  identified  in  this 
legislation  specificallj  takes  such  factors 
into  account  and  po!  tpones  major  rec- 
ommendations on  cn».ss-cuttlng  regula- 
tions until  sufBcient  data  is  available. 
Thus,  although  analy  sis  of  the  effects  of 
OSHA  regulations  wi!  I  begin  in  year  one 
with  respect  to  trans]  >ortution  and  agri- 
cultural industries,  n  ajor  recommenda- 
tions for  any  funda  nental  changes  In 
these  areas  may  not  1  te  made  until  after 
their  impact  on  mi  ling,  construction, 
and  manufacturing  I  ave  also  been  con- 
sidered. 


Each  year,  the  President  t«;  required 
to  submit  reform  recommendations  to 
Congress  by  the  end  of  January.  TTiese 
recommendations  are  then  reviewed  by 
the  appropriate  congressional  commit- 
tees. If  the  House  and  Senate  have  not 
enacted  reform  legislation  by  Novem- 
ber 15,  the  administration's  proposals 
become  the  pending  business  on  the  floor 
and  remain  so  until  acted  on  by  each 
House 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  an  analysis  of  the  bill  be  printed 
in  the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  analysis 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows : 

SECTION  BT-SBCnON    ANALYSIS 

Section  2.  This  section  sets  forth  the  find- 
ings of  the  Congress  and  the  purpoees  of  the 
Art.  It  points  out  that  although  the  American 
economic  system  was  founded  on  the  princi- 
ples of  market  competition  and  minimal  gov- 
ernment Intervention  In  the  private  sector. 
Oovernment's  role  In  the  economy  has  grown 
over  the  years.  In  many  cases.  It«  regulatory 
responsibilities  have  become  confusing,  over- 
lapping, and  contradictory  The  costs  and 
benefits  of  regulatory  activities  are  no  longer 
clear. 

Accordingly,  the  purpose  of  the  legislation 
l.s  to  achieve  positive  and  lasting  reform  of 
federal  regiUatory  activities  with  Increased 
public  participation  and  more  effective  Con- 
gressional oversight. 

The  bin  requires  the  President  to  develop 
legislative  and  admlclstratlve  reforms  every 
year  for  the  next  four  years  It  requires  Con- 
gress to  act  on  these  reforms  without  delay 

Section  3  This  section  defines  the  .specific 
terms  used  In  the  legislation  including 
■  agency"  and   ■Federal   regulatory  activity". 

Section  4.  This  section  specifies  the  se- 
quence In  which  reform  proposals  are  to  be 
developed  The  timetable  Is  described  In  de- 
tail above  In  this  fact  sheet.  This  section  re- 
quires that  each  Presidential  proposal  include 


among  other  things  an  Identification  of  thf 
original  purposes  of  the  regulatory  activity 
under  review,  an  assessment  of  the  efTectlvf- 
ness  of  the  regulation,  and  .specific  recom- 
mendations for  reform,  elimination,  or  con- 
tinuation of  the  particular  regnlatorr 
activity. 

Section  5.  This  section  explaln.s  Congres- 
sional responsibilities  under  the  Act  It  spec- 
ifies that  reform  proposals  will  be  referred 
to  appropriate  committee,?  In  the  House  Rr.i 
Senate  and  requires  Congress  to  act  on  reform 
legislation  by  November  16th  of  each  year. 
If  the  two  Houses  of  Congress  fall  to  do  so. 
the  President's  reform  proposals  become  the 
pending  business  of  both  the  House  and 
Senate  and  remain  so  untU  acted  on  by  e&cfc 
House. 

Mr  BROCK  Mr  President,  through- 
out Tennessee  the  L-^sue  which  concerns 
every  citizen  today  has  been  the  inter- 
ference of  Federal  agencies  in  the  work 
and  life  of  every  citizen.  The  phrase 
"mindless  bureaucrat"  takes  on  a  real 
significance  at  meetings  of  Kiwanis,  at 
vtsiLs  to  hospitals  and  even  at  meetings 
of  church  elders.  After  you  clear  away 
much  of  the  confusion,  the  message  which 
repeats  Itself  is  very  clear.  F\)r  the  la*t 
15  years.  Congress  has  enacted  legisla- 
tion, delegated  new  powers,  and  estab- 
lished new  Federal  requirements  over 
the  ways  of  living  of  almost  every  Amer- 
ican These  regulations,  and  guidelines 
and  laws  were  thought  by  Congress  to 
be  the  natural  updating  of  existing  laws 
No  new  examination  was  made  of  the  in- 
stitutions which  were  authorized  to  car- 
ry out  the  mandates  Some  of  thp.se 
agencies  of  Congre.ss  with  very  long  lives 
had  In  fact  reshaped  themselves  inde- 
pendent of  the  will  of  Congress.  The  new 
authorities  passed  on  to  them  were  then 
like  an  automobile  with  a  child  at  the 
wheel.    Whichever   why    was   easiest  to 
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lum.   Uien   that  was   the   direction   the 
car  took. 

Tlie  voices  of  the  citizens  are  not  eas- 
ily stilled  and  this  .session  of  Congress 
has  rf(  orded  hour  upon  hour  of  colloquy 
'.Tom  tx>th  sides  of  the  ai.sle  denouncing 
Federal  interference  in  the  private  and 
working  lives  of  Americans  Perhaps  the 
Bicentennial  has  really  raised  America  to 
a  new  conscious  citizen  involvement  in 
detcni.ininK  and  .shaping  the  path  of 
&.vcrnment.  I  do  not  know,  but  I  hope 
tiiat  whatever  it  Ls  it  will  continue.  In 
Termf.s.sce.  the  Volunteer  State,  we  have 
a  heritage  of  active  citizen  participation 
of  which  I  am  very  proud.  But  even  there 
the  di.sease  of  fru.slration  has  eroded 
public  confidence  tliat  people  working  to- 
gether could  cliange  the  cour-se  of  Gov- 
ernment. I  have  tneci  to  stop  that  erasion 
by  pointing  out  that  only  Ly  a  deep  com- 
.liiUiient  of  youtli  and  senior  citizens, 
male  and  female,  black  and  white,  could 
we  expect  to  turn  around  the  direction 
of  poorly  conceived  and  executed  public 
policies. 

I  have  in  Conpre.-.^  led  the  eflort  to 
reform  and  tlirouRh  rr.y  own  staff  com- 
posed of  .iust  tho: '  !)a  1.  '■Irment';.  youth 
and  senior  citizens.  brou;:ht  about  cor.- 
gressional  acceptance  of  r>.  budpet  for  the 
Congress  as  well  as  some  reconsideration 
of  the  way  we  here  in  Congress  work. 

Today  I  feel  it  is  time  to  challenge 
Congress  stepchildren,  forgotten  and 
forlorn  by  the  Cont're.ss  These  are  agen- 
cies established  out  of  a  concern  by  the 
Congress  that  it  share  responsibility  in 
the  policy  decisions  which  direct  the 
regulation  of  transportation,  our  bank- 
ing system,  agriculture,  the  environ- 
ment and  the  communication.s  media  to 
name  only  a  small  portion  of  the  econ- 
omy where  Federal  regulations  overlap. 
misdirect  and  confu.se  the  American  peo- 
ple. It  Is  for  that  reason  that  I  .ioin  with 
Senator  Scott,  our  distmpnLshed  minor- 
ity leader,  in  introducinfT  IhLs  propo-sal. 

The  assets  of  the  projxisal  are:  First 
It  provides  maximum  citizen  participa- 
tion in  determining  policy  problems  and 
trade-offs.  You  know  as  we  pet  close  each 
4  years  t-o  a  Presidential  election,  the 
media  always  goes  back  to  New  Hamp- 
shire and  Vermont  to  find  that  spot  where 
citizens  gather  together  as  a  commu- 
nit\'  to  make  decisions  which  affect  them. 
This  is  held  up.  and  I  think  riglnlv  so 
as  the  example  of  true  democracy.  Well, 
we  are  now  200  years  old  and  over  200 
million  stronger.  If  this  legislation  is 
enacted,  perhaps  we  could  celebrate  our 
201st  birthday  by  beginning  to  reinstl- 
tute  these  so-called  town  meetings  to 
establLsh  a  new  mandate  for  these  agen- 
cies. 

Second.  The  second  asset  that  recom- 
mends enactment  of  this  leg'i.'^lation  Is 
that  it  brings  the  Executive  and  Congress 
together  in  an  enterprise  that  both  are 
now  prepared  to  act.  The  frustration 
often  expressed  about  Congress  is  its 
apparent  slowness  to  act  and  the  appear- 
ance of  endless  friction  between  the 
President  and  the  Congress  over  who 
wins  a  particular  battle.  Tliis  legislation 
which  I  join  In  offering  today  binds  us 
together  to  act  in  concert  over  the  re- 
shaping of  regulation  The  President 
Mil  be  required  to  deliver  his  message  and 


tiie  Congress  to  act  on  his  proposal.  I 
am  certain  that  this  forcing  of  reform 
and  decisions  must  effect  a  change  in  the 
publics  perception  of  Congress.  At  the 
very  least,  acceptance  of  thLs  will  ac- 
knowledge our  commitment  to  reform 
as  a  top  priority  effort. 

Third  The  third  asset  of  this  legisla- 
tion is  its  proposal  of  a  reasonable  time 
table  by  which  both  sides  of  Govern- 
ment can  respond  to  the  overlaps  and  in- 
efficiencies. The  combinations  of  agen- 
cies proposed  herein  are  our  best  esti- 
mate of  where  today  the  overlap,  ineffi- 
ciencies and  policy  foulups  are  concen- 
trated. By  taking  these  functioris  of  the 
different  agencies  together  on  the  sched- 
ule we  can  accomplish  our  objective  of 
regulatory  reform 

Earlier  in  the  first  session  of  this  Con- 
gress I  proposed  legislation  to  modify 
the  character  of  all  Federal  agencies 
by  requiring  that  before  they  publish 
regulations  which  might  seriously  affect 
the  con.*umer,  they  stop  and  compute  a 
cost-benefit  analysis  which  would  be 
needed  t-o  ju.stify  the  imposition  of  the 
burden  of  an  additional  regulation  on 
Uie  public  I  am  pleased  that  the  Presi- 
dent has  recognized  the  value  of  that 
proposal  and  seen  fit  to  include  it  in  his 
proposed  legislation. 

I  look  forward  in  the  coming  weeks  to 
a  full  discussion  of  this  proposal  in  hear- 
ings which  Chairman  Ribicoff  has 
.vrhcduled  It  Ls  hoped  that  we  can  move 
.-\viftly  toward  action  which  will  be  the 
committee's  birthday  present  to  the 
country,  a  new  start  away  imm  Govern- 
ment interference  in  the  private  and 
working  lives  of  the  American  peoj^iC 


By  Mr  PHILIP  A.  HART 

S.  3429,  A  bill  to  amend  ■'.^n  .Act  to 
jjrotect  trade  and  commerce  against  un- 
lawful restraints  and  monopolies."  ap- 
proved July  2,  1890  '  15  U  S.C.  1  et  seq. ' . 
and  for  other  purposes.  Referred  to  the 
Committee  on  tlic  JudiciaiT- 

Mr  PHILIP  A  HART  Mr  President. 
from  Its  beginning,  and  for  good  reasons, 
this  country  has  been  wary  of.  and  has 
constructed  ways  to  prevent,  the  ac- 
cumulation of  power. 

Politically,  the  Founding  Fathers 
created  a  Federal  sy.stem  which  divided 
goverr.niental  power  between  national 
and  State  governments,  dispersed  the  au- 
thority of  the  Federal  Government 
among  three  separate  but  equal  branches 
and  then  spht  one  of  those  branches  into 
two  parts. 

To  assure  that  no  creed  could  be  forced 
on  any  individual,  the  framers  of  the 
Constitution  said  the  State  could  estab- 
lish no  religion. 

To  guard  against  the  imposition  of 
ideas  on  the  individual,  the  Constitution 
guaranteed  the  freedoms  of  speech  and 
press. 

And  through  the  Bill  of  Rights,  other 
constitutional  amendments  and  court 
decisions,  we  have  sought  to  protect  the 
right*;  of  minorities  from  abusive  powers 
that  can  be  exercised  by  a  majority 

The  desires  of  the  Founding  Fathers 
to  prevent  the  accumulation  of  power 
was  born  in  large  part  of  the  experience 
of  living  under  a  monarch  with  too  much 
power.  Not  surprisingly,  given  the  com- 


merce flourishing  at  the  time,  the  ques- 
tion of  economic  power  was  not  ad- 
dressed in  the  Constitution.  So.  while  we 
have  reUed  on  the  Constitution  to  pro- 
tect the  individual  from  the  power  of 
Government,  a  single  belief,  and  the  ma- 
jority— control  of  economic  power  has 
been  left  to  the  forces  of  competition  and 
to  antitrust  laws  to  keep  those  forces 
vigorous. 

In  theory,  the  Constitution  and  anti- 
trust laws  take  the  .same  approach  to 
controlling  power — a  diffusion  of  power 
centers  and  reliance  on  competition 
rather  than  a  decree  to  determine  the 
value  of  an  idea  or  product. 

However,  with  our  economy  neither 
oi^erating  as  advertised  or  delivering  as 
promised,  people  have  begun  to  ask 
whether  competition  has  run  its  course 
as  the  force  which  makes  our  economy 
work . 

Counter  to  the  law  cf  supply  and  de- 
mand, prices  rise  during  an  economic 
recession. 

Corporations  large  enough  to  ignore 
competitive  pr&ssures  respond  to  slack 
demand  by  maintaining  prices  and  lay- 
ing off  workers  rather  than  by  cutting 
prices  to  .'^ell  more  products. 

Companies  grown  too  big  to  be  allowed 
to  fail  receive  Government  guarantees 
against  failure. 

And  the  goal  of  providing  st.eady  em- 
ployment for  all  those  who  can  and  want 
to  work  continues  to  elude  us. 

There  are  those  who  argue  that  com- 
petition cannot  correct  those  woes,  but 
they  must  then  live  with  ever  bigger 
businesses,  and  iiicreasing  Government 
regulation  or  nationalization.  Either  of 
those  answers  runs  count.er  to  the  wis- 
dom of  having  decisions  test^^d  by  many 
rather  than  handed  down  by  a  few. 

Yet  those  of  us  who  argue  the  answer 
is  more  ratlier  than  less  competition 
must  explain  the  decline  in  the  effective- 
ness of  competition  and  how  that  declii:ie 
can  be  reversed. 

There  are  good  reasons  to  believe  the 
weakness  lies  not  m  tlie  concept  of  com- 
petition but  with  the  approach  taken  in 
tlie  antitrust  laws  that  are  supposed  to 
protect  and  foster  competition. 

The  Constitution  does  not  allow  a  pol- 
itician, a  branch  of  Government  or  a 
creed  to  become  dominant,  whether  by 
accident  or  superior  performance  or  be- 
cause of  good  intentions  Yet  under  pres- 
ent law.  those  conditions  justify  monop- 
oly power  regardless  of  the  effect  that 
power  has  on  competition,  the  Constitu- 
tion of  our  economic  system.  Equally 
damaging  to  the  effectiveness  of  competi- 
tion is  that,  because  of  such  defenses, 
court  proceedings  to  determine  the  ex- 
istence of  and  to  correct  illegal  monop- 
oly power  often  last  20  to  30  years.  Just 
as  such  a  procedure  would  be  an  inade- 
quate defense  against  the  abu.=;e  of  polit- 
ical power,  so  too  is  that  approach  an 
inadequate  procedure  to  protect  com- 
panies harmed  by  monopoly  practices. 

Even  a  brief  review  of  the  histon.-  of 
antitrust  actions  support^  the  contention 
that  tlie  protector  of  competition  usually 
arrives  on  the  scene  too  late  to  do  an 
effective  job. 

A  survey  of  section  2  Sherman  Act 
cases  shows  that,  on  the  average,  from 
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23  to  39  years  lapsed  aetween  the  fact  of 
monopolization  and  I  inal  outcome.  That 
experience  holds  goo  I  for  today.  One  of 
the  most  prominent  iintitrust  cases  filed 
bv  the  Govenmient  since  1968  Involves 
EBM.  and  that  case  h  is  been  6  years  just 
to  Ket  to  the  trial  itage.  During  that 
time,  a  number  of  fir  ms,  Including  Gen- 
eral Electric,  RCA,  Xerox  and  Singer, 
have  withdrawn  from  this  highly  concen- 
trated industry,  with  a  billion  dollars  In 
losses. 

One  of  the  princips  1  causes  of  delay  Is 
the  disproportionate  i  .mount  of  time,  es- 
pecially In  the  discov  ;ry  stage,  spent  on 
questions  of  intent  and  superior  per- 
formance. Govelmnnnt  attorneys  cull 
through  the  defendant's  records  in  hopes 
of  finding^  the  hot  do(  ument  from  which 
predation  might  be  li  ferred,  and  tlae  de- 
fendant recruits  an  army  of  satisfied 
users  who  will  extol  the  benefits  of  its 
products.  Meanwhile  little  or  no  atten- 
tion is  given  to  whi.t  ought  to  be  the 
principal  question:  Does  the  defendant 
firm  have  a  degree  af  economic  pow^er 
which  should  no  lon(  er  be  accepted  in  a 
competitive  economy? 

The  process  will  b( ;  speeded,  our  anti- 
trust laws  would  oe  more  effective 
In  protecting  competition,  and  competi- 
tion would  be  a  more  efTective  discipline 
on  our  economy  if  ai  titrust  actions  con- 
centrated on  that  qu(  stion 

We  can  move  in  t  lat  direction  if  tlie 
Government  r-^  longer  has  to  prove  the 
wrongfulness  of  a  d  ;fendant's  conduct, 
and  monopolies  can  no  longer  claim  su- 
perior performance  i  is  a  defense. 

Admittedly,  stanling  alone  those 
words  have  a  harsh  and  unfair  ring  to 
them  Reward  for  .si  perior  performance 
is  the  American  way  nnd  it  goes  against 
the  grain  to  penalize  someone  who  broke 
no  criminal  law.  B\  t  the  tone  becomes 
less  harsh  and  in  t  ine  with  our  tradi- 
tions when  placed  a  )ng  side  the  equally 
American  values  of  diffusion  of  power 
£<nd  test  by  competit  on. 

We  are  Uilking  about  conflicting 
values,  but  so  were  tl  e  Founding  Fathers 
when  they  decided  In  favor  of  limited 
diffused  power  at  \  le  expense  of  effi- 
ciency of  operation. 

There  is  a  second  precedent  for  this 
approach.  Even  wh  're  the  most  per- 
sonal kind  of  super  )r  uerformance  ex- 
ists— the  creative  enius  which  goes 
into  an  invention  o  dLscovery— we  re- 
strict— in  the  Cons  Itutlon — the  grant 
of  monopoly  througl  a  patent  to  a  lim- 
ited number  of  years 

So  I  come  dowt  on  the  side  of 
strengthening  our  ajtitrust  laws  to  give 
competition  a  chance  to  prove  Itself. 
Effective  antitrust  ^forcement  ought  to 
become  Governmenfs  principal  form  of 
economic  regulatioii.  with  the  goal  of 
protecting  compcti^on  bv  limiting  size. 
Let  each  company  strive  to  become  as 
big  as  It  can.  ancf  when  one  achieves 
monopoly  power.  Ut  It  be  restructured 
quickly,  and  let  Itat  parts  In  turn  strive 
to  become  big. 

Tliree  years  ago  t  Introduced  the  In- 
dustrial Reorganization  Act.  which  I  be- 
lieved to  be  a  workable  solution  to  the 
problems  of  economic  concentration. 
That  bill  has  been  ttie  vehicle  for  a  use- 
ful debate  as  to  how  powerful  we  should 


permit  our  corporations  to  become 
During  that  time  we  have  seen  some  of 
the  adverse  political  and  social  conse- 
quences which  can  flow  from  economic 
concentration.  We  also  have  seen  a  sub- 
stantial change  In  the  atUtude  of  the 
public  towards  antitrust  pohcy.  None- 
theless, in  my  opinion  passage  of  the 
Industrial  Reorganization  Act  is  not 
politically  feasible  at  this  time,  or  in  the 
foreseeable  future.  That  is  why  I  am  to- 
day proposing  an  amendment  to  section 
2  of  the  Sherman  Act  which  would  ac- 
complish some  of  the  goals  that  the  In- 
dustrial Reorganization  Act  set  out  to 
achieve. 

The  bill  would  affect  civil  suits 
brought  pursuant  to  section  2  of  the 
Sherman  Act  which  allege  monopoliza- 
tion.  The  bill  would  do  four  things: 

First,  eliminate  any  requirement  of 
proof  of  intent,  abuse  or  deliberateness 
as  a  necessary  element  of  the  offense 
In  actions  brought  by  the  United  States; 
Second,  eliminate  superior  perform- 
ance a.s  a  defense  to  actions  brought  by 
the  United  States : 

Third,  eliminate  the  prima  facie  effect 
of  a  Government  Judgment  in  such 
actions  for  the  subsequent  private  treble 
damage  plaintiff;   and 

Fourth,  allow  courts  to  take  economies 
of  scale  into  consideration  in  fa.shion- 
Ing  remedies. 

Many,  of  course,  will  oppose  the  elim- 
ination of  proof  of  wrongful  conduct  or 
growth  due  to  something  other  than 
.•superior  performance  in  Government 
actions.  In  U.S.  v.  Grinnell.  384  U.S.  563. 
570-571  (1966),  the  Supreme  Court  held 
that  the  monopolization  offense  consisted 
of  two  elements:  First,  the  possession  of 
monopoly  power  in  a  relevant  market 
and.  second,  the  wiltul  acquisition  or 
maintenance  of  that  power  as  distin- 
guished from  growth  or  development  as 
a  consequence  of  superior  product,  bus- 
iness acumen  or  historic  accident.  Under 
the  provisions  of  this  amendment  the 
second  element  is  eliminated  in  an  action 
brought  by  the  United  States.  The  of- 
fense thus  becomes  the  possession  of 
monopoly  power  in  a  relevant  market  In 
which  competition  is  feasible.  I  add  "In 
which  competition  is  feasible"  because 
there  are  and  will  continue  to  be  natural 
or  quasi -natural  mcnopolles  in  certain 
sectors  of  our  economy. 

This  proposal  has  been  referred  to  as 
"no  fault"  monopolization.  Since  the 
burden  of  proving  the  element  of  "fault" 
or  wrongful  conduct  has  been  eliminated 
for  actions  brought  by  the  Government, 
some  clarification  of  (he  rules  applicable 
to  private  plaintiffs  who  sue  on  the  same 
set  of  facts  is  necessary  I  think  a  legiti- 
mate distinction  can  be  drawn  between 
an  action  by  the  Justice  Department 
which  seeks  to  restructure  a  firm  to  re- 
store competition  to  a  segment  of  the 
economy  and  a  private  action  to  recover 
treble  damages  for  what  Is  essentially  a 
business  tort.  The  Government  .suit  at- 
tempts to  formulate  basic  economic 
policy  for  an  Industry  dominated  by  one 
or  more  firms.  Its  aim  should  be  to  dls- 
slpf.tp  excessive  economic  power,  whereas 
the  private  suit  should.  In  my  Judgment, 
be  directed  toward  addressing  Iruiury  suf- 
fered as  a  result  of  wrongful  conduct. 


Under  this  bill,  the  private  plaintiff  would 
still  have  to  prove  the  traditional  ele- 
ments of  the  monopolization  offense,  in- 
cluding the  acquisition  or  maintenance 
of  monopoly  power  by  wrongful  conduct. 
And  the  traditional  defenses  under  ex- 
isting case  law  of  superior  product.  hLs- 
toric  accident  or  business  acumen  would 
continue  to  be  available  to  such  a  defend- 
ant. A  succes.-^ful  Government  monopo- 
lization case  will  not  then  be  prima  facie 
evidence  for  a  private  treble  damage 
plaintiff  because  the  elements  of  the  of- 
fense are  not  the  same.  The  amendment 
makes  a  Jastice  Department  monopo- 
lization action  something  akin  to  a  Gov- 
ernment suit  to  cancel  a  patent. 

The  number  of  markets  dominated  by 
a  single  firm  is  surprisingly  large.  It  in- 
cludes consumer  products  such  as  photo- 
graphic supplies,  telephone  equipment 
and  canned  soup;  it  includes  producer 
goods  such  as  buses,  locomotives,  com- 
puter and  photocopying  equipment 
Numerous  other  markets  are  effectively 
controlled  by  two  or  three  dominant 
firms.  These  include  aircraft  and  air- 
craft engines,  aluminum,  metal  con- 
tainers, automobiles,  and  heavy  electrical 
equipment. 

The  appropriate  vehicle  for  dealing 
with  concentrated  Industries  is  section 
2  of  the  Sherman  Act.  Yet,  as  noted 
earlier,  effective  enforcement  of  this 
statute  Is  inhibited  by  confusion  over  the 
scope  of  the  law.  an  excessive  preoccupa- 
tion with  the  motivation  of  defendants 
and  the  argument  that  monopoly  Is  a 
legitimate  reward  for  superior  per- 
formance 

As  noted  by  Senator  Mcskie  In  his 
January  21.  1976,  remarks  on  the  stale 
of  the  Union: 

We  need  an  antitrust  policy  that  will  move 
Immediately  to  prevent  powerful  firms  from 
gaining  too  much  control  over  both  marltett 
and  capital,  not  spend  years  In  court  argu- 
ing ca-oes  aft«r  It  is  too  late. 

One  always  should  be  tentative  In  sug- 
gesting that  the  Nation  faces  a  water- 
shed on  any  particular  issue  at  any  par- 
ticular moment.  But  I  think  it  can  be  .•said 
that  we  must  soon  decide  if  we  are  golr.p 
to  continue  the  slide  toward  bigger  and 
bigger  firms  and  more  Government  con- 
trol or  give  competition  one  more  try 

Tills  proposal  seeks  to  encourage  the 
latter  approach  by  making  antitrust  en- 
forcement swifter  and  more  protective 
of  competition. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  bil 
and  a  sectlon-by-secUon  analysis  be 
printed  In  the  Record 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  and 
analysis  were  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.  3429 
Be  tt  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  ot 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  ot 
America  in  Conffre.fs  assembled.  That  this  Act 
mav  be  cited  as  the  "Monopolization  Reform 
Act  of  1976." 

riNDINCS   AND   PtTRPOBKS 

See.  a  (a)  The  Congress  finds  and  declare 
thatr— 

( 1 )  thLi  nation  Is  founded  upon  and  com- 
mltted     to     a     competitive.     free-ent«rprls« 

economv; 

(2)  the  principal  means  of  preserving  » 
competitive,  free-enterprl.se  economy  is  effec- 
tive enforcement  of  the  antitrust  laws;  and 
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(3)  civil  monopolization  actions  by  the 
United  States  under  Section  2  of  the  Sher- 
man Act  have  not  been  effective  in  restoring 
competition  to  naarkets  dominated  by  per- 
sons possessing  monopoly  power. 

(b)  It  Is  the  purpose  of  the  Congress  in 
this  Act  to  reform  the  law  with  respect  to 
civil  monopolization  actions  brought  by  the 
United  States  to  restore  competition  to  mar- 
kets dominated  by  monopoly  power. 

MONOPOLIZATION 

Sec.  3.  Section  2  of  the  Act  entitled  "An 
Act  to  protect  trade  and  commerce  against 
unlawful  restraints  and  monopolies",  ap- 
proved July  2.  1890  (26  Stat.  209;  15  U.S.C.  2) 
Is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

•Sec.  2.  (a)  For  the  purposes  of  this  sec- 
tion— 

■■(1)  the  term  "relevant  market'  means  a 
good  or  service,  or  a  market  composed  of 
goods  or  services,  for  which  there  are  no 
close  substitutes  In  consumption  or  produc- 
tion; and 

•(2)  the  term  'monopoly  power'  means  the 
power  to  control  prices  or  to  exclude  com- 
petitors In  a  relevant  market. 

"(b)  Every  person  who  shall  monopolize, 
or  attempt  to  monopolize,  or  combine  or 
conspire  with  any  other  person  or  persons, 
to  monopolize  any  part  of  the  trade  or  com- 
merce among  the  several  States,  or  with 
foreign  nations,  shall  be  deemed  guilty  of  a 
felony,  and.  on  conviction  thereof,  shall  be 
punished  by  a  fine  not  exceeding  $1,000,000 
if  a  corporation,  or.  If  any  other  person. 
tlOO.OOO.  or  by  Imprisonment  not  exceeding 
3  years,  or  by  both  said  punishments.  In 
the  discretion  of  the  court. 

"(C)  In  any  civil  action  brought  by  the 
United  States  under  this  section  alleging 
monopolization,  the  United  States  shall  have 
the  burden  of  proving  that  the  defendant 
has  monopoly  power  in  a  relevant  market. 
Monopoly  power  due  to  superior  product, 
business  acumen,  or  historic  accident  shall 
not  be  a  defense  to  any  action  brought  under 
this  section  by  the  United  States  which  al- 
leges monopolization.  A  defendant  shall  not 
be  required  to  divest  Itself  of  such  monopoly- 
power  If  It  can  show  that  such  monopoly 
power  Is  due  solely  to  valid  patents  law- 
fully acquired  and  lawfully  used,  or  that 
such  a  divestiture  would  result  In  the  loss 
of  substantial  economies  of  scale." 

LIMrrATlON 

Sec.  4.  Section  5(a)  of  the  Act  entitled 
"An  Act  to  supplement  existing  laws  against 
unlawful  restraints  and  monopolies,  and  for 
other  purposes",  approved  October  15,  1914 
(38  Stat.  731;  15  U.S.C.  16(a)  )  Is  amended— 

( 1 )  by  striking  out  the  period  and  Insert- 
ing a  semicolon   In  lieu  thereof;    and 

(2)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following: 

■Proilded  further.  That  this  subsection 
shall  not  apply  to  a  final  Judgment  or  decree 
rendered  In  a  civil  proceeding  alleging 
monopolization  brought  by  or  on  behalf  of 
the  United  States  under  section  2  of  the  Act 
entitled  An  Act  to  protect  trade  and  com- 
merce against  unlawful  restraints  and 
monopolies',  approved  July  2.  1890  (28  Stat. 
209;   15  U.S.C.  2).". 

Section-by-Section  Analysis  To  Accompany 
THE  Monopolization   Reform    Act   of    197fi 

This  proposed  legislation  contains  three 
sections:  Section  2  contains  flndlnrs  and  a 
statement  of  purpose  Section  3  amends  Sec- 
tion 2  of  the  Sherman  Act  ( 15  U.S.C.  2  i ;  Sec- 
tion 4  amends  Section  4  of  the  Clayton  Act 
(16  use.  15). 

Section  2  contains  findings  The  first  two 
findings  are  general  and  noncontroverslal. 
The  third  findlntrs  aver  that  civil  monopoli- 
zation cases  filed  by  the  Oovernment  pur- 
suant to  Section  2  of  the  Sherman  Act  have 
not  been  effective  In  restoring  competition  to 
markets    dominated    by    monopoly    power. 


whetl-ier  held  by  a  single  firm  or  Jointly  by 
more  than  one  firm.  Two  of  the  reasons  the 
law  has  not  been  effective  are:  (li  there  Is 
some  doubt  as  U)  how  far  the  law  reaches, 
and  (2i  monopolization  cases  are  character- 
ized by  excessive  delay  between  the  time  of 
filing  and  relief. 

Uncertainty  as  to  the  reach  of  the  law  is 
readily  Illustrated  by  the  dictum  of  Judge 
Hand  tliat  a  33  percent  market  share  was  not 
monopoly  power,  a  64  percent  market  share 
might  be,  and  90  percent  certainly  was  What 
then  of  40  percent ''  SC  GC 

Delay  In  implementation  Is  revealed  by  a 
recent  survey  of  major  Section  2  Sherman 
Act  cases  by  Prof  William  G  Shepherd  of 
the  University  of  Michigan.  This  antitrust 
scholar  foxink  that,  for  cases  filed  during 
1905-1920,  the  average  ( median  i  number  of 
years  between  the  fact  of  monopolization 
and  the  dat€  an  Investigation  was  Initiated 
by  the  United  States  was  thirteen  year?  Fur- 
thermore, another  ten  years  typically  elapsed 
before  the  action  Initiated  was  terminated. 
For  cases  filed  during  1938-1952.  the  delay 
between  monopolization  and  Inlllal  action 
was  an  average  of  twenty-nine  ye.ars.  As  be- 
fore, ten  years  typically  elapsed  between  the 
Initiation  of  an  official  mvestlgation  and  final 
outcome.  Since  1968.  several  major  ca-srs  have 
been  filed,  the  most  prominent  being  that 
agaln!5t  IBM.  This  case  has  taken  over  six 
years  merely  to  come  to  trial. 

Section  3  amends  Section  2  of  the  Sherman 
Act.  The  amended  Section  2  contains  three 
subsections.  Subsection  2(a)  consist  of  defi- 
nitions. 

The  words  "any  part  of  the  trade  or  com- 
merce among  the  several  states,  or  with 
foreign  nations"  have  been  given  detailed 
Interpretation  by  the  United  States  Supreme 
Court  In  two  major  cases:  V .S.  \.  E.I  duPont 
de  Nemours  &  Company,  351  U.S.  377  (1956) 
and  U.S.  v.  Grinnrll  Corporation,  384  U.S. 
563  (1966)  .  The  court  ruling  in  each  case  was 
that  the  part  of  trade  or  commerce  referred 
to  the  relevant  market,  which  the  court  said 
was  composed  of  those  products  that  had 
reasonable  interchangeablllty  for  the  pur- 
poses for  which  they  were  produced:  price, 
use  and  quality  considered. 

This  delineation  of  the  relevant  market  is 
Incomplete  in  that  It  omits  consideration  of 
substitution  on  the  supply  side  of  the  mar- 
ket. On  the  other  hand,  meaningful  substi- 
tution requires  slcnlflcant.  not  merely 
reasonable,   interchangeabllity. 

Hence,  the  amended  statute  defines  rele- 
vant market  as  a  good  or  service,  or  market 
composed  of  L"x>ds  or  services,  for  which 
there  are  no  clo.se  substitutes  In  eltlier  con- 
sumption or  production.  Close  substitution 
In  consumption  means  significant  inter- 
changeabllity for  the  purposes  for  which  the 
products  are  made,  considering  price,  quality, 
and  use.  Goods  po.s.ses.slnp  significant  Inter- 
changeabllity will  typically  be  characterized 
by  the  fact  that  a  slight  Increase  m  price  of 
oiie  will  rapidly  lead  to  Increased  sales  of 
the  other 

Similar  remarks  apply  to  close  substitution 
In  production.  Close  substitution  in  produc- 
tion between  two  goods  exists  when  the  pro- 
ducer of  one  good  can.  within  a  short  period 
of  time,  devote  his  resources  to  production  of 
the  other.  Such  substttutabillty  will  t\-plcal- 
ly  be  characterized  by  the  fact  that  a  slight 
increase  in  the  price  of  one  good  will  rapidly 
lead  to  switching  of  facilities  to  production  of 
that  good. 

Monopoly  power  has  been  defined  by  the 
court  (U.S.  V.  duPont.  supra\  as  the  power 
to  control  prices  or  exclude  competitors.  Un- 
der this  bill,  the  Government  must  allege  and 
prove  facts  from  which  monopKsly  power  may 
be  inferred.  Obviously,  if  one  or  more  firms 
actually  exercl.se  control  over  price  or  do  in 
fact  exclude  competitors,  such  power  may  be 
inferred.  In  U.S.  v.  American  Tobacco,  328 
U.S.   781    (19461,   the   three   leading   tobacco 


companies  were  convicted  of  monopolization. 
attempt  to  monopolize,  conspiracy  to  monop- 
olize and  a  conspiracy  m  restraint  of  trade 
In  1931.  these  firms  accounted  for  ninety 
percent  of  the  market.  By  1939,  their  com- 
bined market  share  had  slipped  to  sixty-eight 
percent  The  suit  charged  violation  for  the 
years  1936  through  1939.  during  which  their 
market  share  stayed  at  about  sixty-eight  per- 
cent However,  there  was  strong  evidence  that 
the  three  firms  had  controlled  the  retail  price 
r>f  cigarettes  and  had  engaged  m  exclusion- 
ary conduct  m  the  manner  In  which  they 
purcha.sed  tobacco  at  auction.  There  was  no 
direct  evidence  of  a  conspirac} .  although  the 
Jury  so  found  Under  this  bill,  the  Govern- 
ment could  proceed  solely  under  a  monop- 
olization count  without  alleging  a  conspir- 
acy under  either  Section  1  or  Section  2  of  the 
Sherman  Act.  Rather  than  strain  to  allege  an 
agreement,  the  Government  cciuld  allege  that 
they  engaged  in  a  parallel  course  of  conduct 
over  a  substantial  period  of  time,  from  which 
one  could  infer  that  the  three  had  the  power 
to   control   price   or  exclude   competitors 

In  most  single  firm  situations,  the  existence 
of  monopoly  power  may  be  inferred  from  a 
predomniant  market  share    (U.S.  v.  Grinnell. 
supra.)  What  Is  a  predominant  market  share? 
In   U.S.   V    Alumtmi-r-.    Company  of   America. 
148  F.  2d  416   1 2d  Cir  ,  194.T  I .  Judge  Learned 
Hand  said  that  thirty-three  percent  was  not 
monopoly  power,  sixty-four  percent  m.ight  be. 
and  ninety  percent  certainly  was    This  dic- 
tum is  inadequate  as  a  guide  tci  sound  deci- 
sion making.  In  U.S   v   Grinnell   the  defend- 
ants,   a    group    of   affiliated    companies,    had 
elghtv-seven  percent  of  the  market.  In   US. 
V    Uriited  Shoe.  110  F   Supp.  295  iD.C    Ma.ss., 
1953  I.  seventy-five  percent  of  the  market  for 
a  single  defend.-.nt  was  deemed  sufficient    In 
345  US  594  ( 1953) ,  an  attempt  to  monopolize 
Times-PicayuTie  Publishing  Company  r.  U.S.. 
ca.se,  the  Supreme  Court  held  that  a  forty 
percent    market    share   d:d    not    constitute   a 
dominant    position.    This    proposal    assumes 
that  in  a  single  firm  situation  a  market  share 
of   fifty   percent   or   better   probably   reflect.s 
the   existence    of   monopoly    power    In    fact, 
forty  percent,   or   even   thirty-three   percent, 
might  be  consistent  viith  the  p'xs.sesslon  of 
monop>oly  power,  depending  on  other  factors. 
Subsection   2(b)    of   the    amended    statute 
consists  of  Section  2  cf  the  existing  st,afjte. 
Subsection   2(c)    of   the   amended   statute 
specifies  the  elements  of  the  offense  in  a  civil 
action  by  the  United  States  alleging  monop- 
oli7atlon.  The  most   recent   Supreme   Court 
decision  involving  a  civil  monopolization  suit 
by  the  United  States  is  U.S.  r   Gnnnell.  supra 
In   that   case,  the   Supreme   Court   held  that 
the  United  States  must  prove  the  following 
elements:    (1)    the    possession    of   mcnopoly 
power  In  a  relevant  market  and  (2i  the  will- 
ful acqtiisltlon  cr  maintenance  of  that  power 
as  dl.stlnsTui.shed  from  grrv>-th  or  development 
as  a  consequence  of  superior  product,  btisl- 
ne^s  acumen  or  historic  accident. 

Earlier  cases  have  likewise  required  the 
proof  of  a  second  element  In  addition  tr  the 
possession  of  monopoly  power  It  ha^  been 
referred  to  as  intent,  use  exercise,  abuse,  or 
an  element  cf  deliberatenas?  Pnr  all  prac- 
tical purposes,  this  second  element  really  is 
some  sort  of  wrongful  conduct  on  the  part 
of  the  defendant  by  which  It  acquired,  main- 
tained or  was  causally  related  to  the  mo- 
nopoly power  complained  of  In  U.S.  v.  Alcoa, 
supra,  the  Supreme  Court  spoke  of  this  ele- 
ment as  follows: 

".  .  .  Nevertheless.  It  Is  unquestionably  true 
that  from  the  very  outset  the  courts  have 
at  least  kept  In  reserve  the  possibility  that 
the  origin  of  a  monopoly  may  be  critical  In 
determining  its  legality;  and  for  this  they 
had  warrant  in  some  of  the  congressional 
debates  which  accompanied  the  passage  of 
the  .\ct  .  .  .  This  notion  has  usually  been 
expressed  by  saying  that  size  does  not  de- 
termine guilt:  that  there  must  be  some   ex- 
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elusion'  of  competitors:  that  the  growth 
miiisl  be  something  else  than  natural"  or 
normal';  that  there  must  be  a  'wrongful 
Intent",  or  some  other  specific  Intent;  or 
that  »ome  'unduly"  coercive  means  must  be 
uried  At  times  there  has  been  emphasis  upon 
the  use  of  the  active  verb,  "monopolize",  as 
the  Judge  noted  In  the  case  at  bar  What 
engendered  these  compunctions  Is  reason- 
ably plain;  persons  may  unwittingly  find 
themselves  In  posaesslon  of  a  monopoly,  au- 
tomatically, so  to  say:  that  is,  without  having 
Intended  either  to  put  an  end  to  existing 
competition,  or  to  prevent  competition  from 
arising  when  none  had  existed;  they  may  be- 
come monopolists  by  force  of  accident.  Since 
the  Act  makes  "monopolizing"  a  crime,  as 
well  as  a  civil  wrong.  It  would  be  not  only 
unfair,  but  presumably  contrary  to  the  Intent 
of  Congress,  to  Include  such   Instances." 

The  development  of  the  law  of  monopoli- 
zation has  been  Impeded  because  the  action 
Is  available  both  to  the  Attorney  General 
acting  In  the  public  Interest  and  private 
parties  acting  In  their  own  economic  Inter- 
est. Courts  are  reluctant  to  eliminate  wrong- 
ful conduct,  use.  intent,  etc.,  as  an  element 
of  the  offense  as  long  as  the  action  Is  avail- 
able to  private  parties  Thus,  in  Telex  v.  IBM, 
610  F.  3d  894.  10th  Clr.  (1975),  the  Court  of 
Appeals  stated  as  follows: 

"...  Prom  these  facts  it  must  be  concluded 
that  IBM  did  not  use  monopoly  power  even  If 
It  assumed  that  It  possessed  such  power.  The 
cases  relied  upon  by  the  trial  court  all  refer 
to  the  'use  of  monopoly  power",  and  this  Is 
all  the  law  condemns  " 

The  proposed  legislation  recognizes  that 
there  is  a  legitimate  distinction  between 
monopolization  cashes  brought  by  the  United 
Stales  and  those  brought  by  private  parties 
for  treble  damages.  Private  plaintiffs  should 
have  to  prove  wrongful  conduct  on  the  part 
of  the  defendant  In  addition  to  monopoly 
power  In  order  to  be  able  to  recover 

The  purpobe  of  such  a  suit  by  the  United 
States,  however.  Is  to  restore  competition  to 
an  industry  which  Is  dominated  by  one  or 
more  firms  possessing  monopoly  power.  The 
appropriate  standard  then  Is  not  abuse  or 
use.  but  rather  whether  or  not  the  defendant 
has  the  power  to  control  price  or  exclude 
competitors.  A  second  reason  Is  the  dispro- 
portionate amount  of  time  and  resources  It 
requires  to  litigate  this  second  element  of 
the  traditional  offense  The  misplaced  em- 
phasis of  existing  monopolization  litigation 
is  aptly  described  by  Prof.  Carl  Kaysen  In 
his  book.  U.S.  V.  United  Shoe  Machinery 
Corporation,  as  follows: 

""This  criticism  of  the  trial  process  In  anti- 
trust big  cases'  with  their  thousands  of  ex- 
hibits and  ten  thousands  of  pages  of  testi- 
mony taken  In  hundreds  of  days  of  hearings 
is  certainly  not  Justified.  The  problem,  how- 
ever, lies  not  In  the  procedural  limits  Im- 
posed by  a  trial  In  a  court,  which,  as  the 
United  case  has  shown,  are  as  flexible  as  an 
Imaginative  Judge  can  make  them  It  lies 
rather  In  what  the  government  typically  tries 
to  show,  and  what  defense  counsel,  therefore, 
must  refute  or  cast  doubt  on.  In  the  big  anti- 
trust trial.  This.  In  turn,  reflects  the  state  of 
the  law,  as  It  Is  now  Interpreted  by  the 
courts.  The  typlcsU  "big  case'  involves  a  com- 
plaint under  Section  2  of  the  Sherman  Act: 
frequently,  to  be  sure.  In  addition  to  com- 
plaints under  Section  1.  In  proving  monop- 
olization, the  government  typically  relies 
heavily  on  evidence  of  Intent",  and  defend- 
ants, correspondingly,  strive  to  show  the 
purity  of  purpfoee  of  their  business  practices. 
The  law  of  monop)ollzatlon  under  ::2  requires 
a  showing  that  the  defendant  has  power  over 
price  or  power  to  exclude  competition,  and 
something  more — 'an  element  of  dellbcr- 
ateness  "  Evidence  pro  and  con.  on  the  exist- 
ence of  'something  more"  occupied  a  rlLspro- 
portlonately  large  part  of  the  United  Shoe 
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iriai  Much  of  the  government  documentary 
evidence  conalsted  of  individual  letters,  re- 
port*, and  like  papers  from  Unltad's  flies, 
selected  more  to  show  Unlted's  evil  Inten- 
tions than  U)  depict  the  pattern  of  Unlted's 
business  practice*  Indeed.  It  is  no  exaggera- 
tion to  say  that  an  overall  view  of  the  market 
and  Unlted's  position  In  It  hardly  emerged 
from  the  government's  presentation  of  lt« 
case  at  all.  so  heavily  wa«  it  pointed  toward 
Intent.  United  likewise  used  most  of  Its 
presentation  for  material  of  the  same  kind   " 

While  possession  of  monopoly  f>ower  re- 
mains an  offense  under  all  circumstances,  a 
defendant  may  not  be  required  to  divest 
Itself  of  such  power  if:  d)  such  power  is 
attributable  to  a  lawful  patent  or  (2)  such 
divestiture  would  result  in  the  loss  of  sub- 
stantial economies.  Substantial  economies 
win  usually  mean  natural  monopoly  or  some- 
thing akin  to  it  Furthermore,  the  burden  of 
proving  potential  loss  of  substantial  econ- 
omies or  lawful  use  of  a  patent  shall  rest 
with  the  defendant. 

These  provisions  regarding  patents  or  sub- 
stantial economies  apply  only  to  Government 
suits  seeking  divestiture  or  dissolution.  Suits 
seeking  other  forms  of  ecjuttable  relief  may 
be  initiated  by  the  Government  In  such  In- 
stances, proof  of  possession  of  monopoly 
power  will  be  all  that  is  required 

Section  4  amends  Section  8ia)  of  the  Clay- 
ton Act  (15  use.  letai)  to  eliminate  the 
prima  facie  effect  of  a  successful  clvU  Gov- 
ernment monopolization  suit  for  a  subse- 
quent private  treble  damage  plaintiff.  This 
amendment  Is  necessary,  since  the  elements 
of  the  offen.se  In  a  Government  suit  are  no 
longer  the  same  as  those  In  a  private  suit. 
The  Government  need  only  prove  the  posses- 
sion of  monopoly  power  in  a  relevant  market 
In  which  competition  is  feasible,  whereas  the 
private  plaintiff  must  still  prove  the  tradi- 
tional elements  of  the  offense  as  set  forth  In 
US  V.  Grinnell.  supra  A  defendant  who  h£wl 
been  successfully  sued  by  the  Government 
would  be  estopjjed  from  denying  the  posses- 
sion of  monopoly  power  In  a  subsequent 
treble  damage  action,  but  the  private  plain- 
tiff would  still  have  to  prove  that  the  monop- 
oly power  complained  of  was  acquired  or 
maintained  by  wrongful  conduct.  Also  the 
traditional  defenses  under  existing  case  law 
of  superior  product,  historic  accident  or  busi- 
ness acumen  would  continue  to  be  available 
to  a  defendant  contesting  an  action  brought 
by  a  private  party. 


B.vMr.  LAXALT: 

S.  3431.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Compre- 
hensive Elmployment  and  Training  Act 
of  1973  to  require  eligible  applicants  to 
hire  veterans  in  connection  with  filling 
transitional  public  service  jobs.  Referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public 
Welfare 

Mr.  LAXALT.  Mr.  President.  I  am  to- 
day introducint:  a  bill  which  would 
amend  the  Comprehensive  Employment 
and  Training  Act  of  1973— CETA— in 
order  to  encourage  the  hiring  of  a  great- 
er number  of  young  veterans  under  title 
II  of  the  act.  Title  11  provides  transi- 
tional employment  assistance  in  areas 
qualifying  for  assistance — 6.5  percent  or 
higher  unemployment  rate — with  'Iran- 
sitional"  defined  as  jobs  filled  by  pro- 
spective workers  while  awaiting  a 
vacancy  in  a  job  in  the  public  or  private 
sector. 

Due  to  the  disproportionally  high  un- 
employment rate  among  young  veterans, 
title  II  was  originally  designed  to  give 
preferential  treatment  to  those  veterans 
in  filling  these  transitional  job.s  The 
title,   as   such,   currently   specifies   that 


special  consideration  .'<hall  be  given  Llui.se 
unemployed  person."^  who  .served  in  the 
Armed  Forces  on  or  aft«r  August  5,  19fi4 
in  either  Korea  or  Indochina. 

Even  so,  recently  discharged  young 
veterans,  many  of  whom  have  not  served 
in  either  Korea  or  Indochina.  stUl  have 
a  much  higher  unemployment  rate  than 
do  nonveterans  As  of  March  1976.  in  Uie 
20  to  24  age  group,  18.5  percent  of  the 
male  veteran  labor  force  was  unem- 
ployed, as  opposed  to  12  9  percent  of  the 
male  nonveteran  labor  force.  Although 
only  14.5  percent  of  the  male  labor  force 
age  20  to  24  are  veterans,  a  dispropor- 
tionate 17  2  percent  of  the  total  unem- 
ployed of  thi.s  age  proup  are  veterans. 
Compared  to  the  national  unemployment 
rate  of  7.8  i^ercent,  the  unemployment 
rate  of  this  group  of  veterans  is  237  per- 
cent higher. 

What  is  more,  in  spite  of  the  obvious 
intention  of  Congress  that  preference 
be  given  in  title  II  programs  to  young 
veterans,  their  participation  remains  dis- 
appointing While  veterans  constitute 
14.5  percent  of  the  male  labor  force  age 
20  to  24.  only  2.9  percent  of  the  181.200 
job.s  subsidized  under  title  II  are  held 
by  veterans  discharged  within  the  last 
4  years. 

Accordingly,  although  provisions  for 
preferential  treatment  for  young  vet- 
erans exist  in  CETA,  they  are  not  strong 
enough.  My  bill  would  strengthen  those 
assurances  by  requiring  that  the  ratio 
of  veteran  to  nonveteran  applicants  in 
that  part  of  the  act  most  suitable  for 
young  veterans  be  greater  than  or  equal 
to  the  ratio  of  veterans  to  nonveterans 
hired.  This  act  thus  should  insure  that 
young  veterans  are  given  a  more  equi- 
table proportion  of  available  jobs  under 
the  program. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  the  bill  be  printed 
in  the  Record 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows : 

S.    3431 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representative.^  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  section 
205(c)  (5)  (relating  to  applications  made  by 
eligible  applicants)  of  the  Comprehensive 
Employment  and  Training  Act  of  1973  (29 
V3.C.  845(c)  (5) ),  hereinafter  in  this  Act  re- 
ferred to  as  the  "Act",  is  amended — 

(1)  by  striking  out  ""special  consideration 
In  fllllng""  and  all  that  follows  through  "and 
a  description""  and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof 
following:  "the  number  of  veterans  hired  in 
connection  with  filling  transitional  public 
serN'lce  Jobs  shall  be  equal  to  or  greater  than 
the  number  which  bears  the  same  ratio  to 
the  total  number  of  applicants  hired  In  con- 
nection with  such  Jobs  as  the  number  of  vet- 
eraas  applying  for  such  Jobs  bears  to  the 
total  number  of  applicants  for  such  Jobs.  (B) 
a  description  will  be  furnished  to  the  Secre- 
tary"; and  (2)  by  striking  out  "(B)"  and  in- 
serting In  lieu  thereof  '"(C)"'. 

Sec.  2.  Section  205  of  the  Act  (29  U.S.C 
845)  Is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof 
the  following  new  stibsectlon: 

"(d)  For  purposes  of  this  section,  the  term 
'veteran"  means  a  person  who  served  In  the 
active  military,  naval,  or  air  service,  and  who 
was  discharged  or  released  from  any  such 
service  under  conditions  other  than  dishon- 
orable.". 
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By  Mr  PACKWOOD  'for  himself, 
Mr     Be.ntsen,    Mr.    Brock.    Mr. 
Chi-rch.  Mr   Clark.  Mr.  Eagle- 
ton.   Mr    HAxriELu.   Mr    Hath- 
away,    Mr.     HfDDLESTON,     Mr 
Ijixalt,     Mr.     McCrOVERN.     Mr. 
Pearson.    Mr.    Symington.    Mr. 
Thurmond,     Mr.    Tower,     and 
Mr.  Young  i  : 
S.  3433.  A  bill  to  require  tluit  imported 
meat  and  meat  food  products  made  in 
whole  or  in  part  of  impoi-tcd  meat  be 
labeled   ""imported."   to   provide   for   the 
inspection  of  miported  dairy  products,  to 
require    that    imported    dair>-    products 
comply  with  certain  niiMimuni  stiindards 
of  saiiitation.  and  to  require   Uiat   im- 
ported dair>'   products   be  labeled     im- 
ported," and  for  other  purposes.  Referred 
10  the   Committee   on   Apriculture   and 
Pores  tr>". 

THF    MKAT   AND   DAIRY    IMPORT   INSPECTION 
AND    roENTmCATION    ACT    OF     197  6 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  Mr.  President,  today 
I  am  introducing  tlie  Meat  and  Dairy 
Inspection  and  Identification  Act  of  1976. 
This  legislation  is  similar  to  S.  2598.  a 
bill  by  the  same  title  that  I  intro- 
duced" last  year.  Since  introducing  S. 
2598.  I  have  received  a  good  deal  of  com- 
ment on  the  legislation  from  both  Gov- 
ernment officials  and  representatives  of 
private  industry  who  support  and  oppose 
various  provisions  of  the  bill 

This  revised  version  of  S.  2598  encom- 
passes many  of  th&se  comments.  Tlie 
purpose  of  introducing  a  revised  dralt  is 
to  make  these  comments  available  to  the 
Agriculture  Committee  in  the  form  of 
legislation  so  that  they  can  consider  both 
this  bill  and  the  original  version  o!  S. 
2598  at  their  next  meeting.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  thi£  revLsed  version 
of  S.  2598  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection.  Uie  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 

follow.'- : 

S.  3433 
Be  It  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of  -4m- 
fnca  171  Congress  assembled,  That   this  Act 
may  be  cited  as  the   "Dairy  and  Meat  Import 
Inspection  and  IdentUicatlon  Act  of  1976". 
TITLE  I— DAIRY  PRODUCTS 
Sec  101.  For  the  purposes  of  this  title — 

(1)  The  term  "Secretary"'  means  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture. 

(2)  The  term  "person"  means  any  Indi- 
vidual, partnersJilp,  corporation,  association. 
or  any  other  business  unit. 

(3 (The  terms  ""dairy  products""  and  ""milk 
producus"  mean  those  food  product-s  derived 
from  milk,  or  any  combination  or  portion 
thereof;  such  as  all  forms  of  butter,  cheese 
(Whether  natural  or  proces.sed),  milk,  cream, 
skim  milk,  whey,  buttermilk,  edible  casein, 
caselnates  and  frozen  desserU^;  and  any  other 
food  product  which  is  prepared  In  whole  or 
m  part  from  any  of  the  aforesaid  products  as 
tile  Secretary  may  hereafter  designate. 

(4)  The  term  ""wholesome""  means  sound, 
healthful,  clean,  and  otherwl.se  fit  for  human 
food. 

(5)  The  term  "labeling"  means  labels  and 
other  wTltten.  printed,  or  graphic  matter  on 
or  attached  to  the  container  of  any  dairy 
product 

(8)  The  term  "purity"  means  free  from 
poisonous  or  deleterious  substances  which 
may  render  the  product  Injurious  to  health 

II)  The  term  "administration  and  super- 
■rtslon"  means  the  administrative  review  of 
foreign   country   laws,   regulations,    and    en- 


forcement procedures  offered  as  being  com- 
parable to  United  States  laws,  regulations, 
and  enforcement  procedures,  under  the  pro- 
vLslons  of  this  title,  and  the  supervision  of 
inspection  personnel  both  Inside  and  outside 
the  United  States, 

i8)  The  term  "inspection  "  means  the  of- 
ficial service  rendered  by  the  Department  of 
Agriculture,  under  the  administration  and 
supervision  of  the  Secretary,  for  the  pur- 
poses of  carrying  out  the  provisions  of  this 
title. 

Sec.  102.  (a)  No  dairy  product  shall  be 
imported  into  the  United  States  unless  the 
Secretary  shall  hrst  certify  that  such  product 
originated  from  supplies  of  milk  which  are 
pure  and  wholesome  and  unless  the  plants 
in  which  such  products  were  produced. 
manufactured,  or  processed  comply  with  all 
minimum  standards  of  sanitation  prescribed 
by  the  Secretary  pursuant  to  the  provisions 
of  this  title.  The  standards  prescribed  by  the 
Secretary  shall  include  standards  for  sani- 
tation procedures  m  the  production,  cooling, 
storage,  transportation,  and  handlltig  of  milk, 
and  in  the  manufacture,  processing,  han- 
dling, and  transit  of  dairy  produces,  as  well 
as  standards  concerning  the  wl.olesonieness 
and  ptxrlty  of  the  final  product 

(b)  The  standards  established  by  the  Sec- 
retary for  any  Imported  dairy  product  and 
for  the  establishments  in  which  such  im- 
ported dairy  product  is  pnxiuced.  manufac- 
tured, or  processed  shall  be  comparable  to 
those  standards  of  purity,  wholesomeness, 
and  sanitation  recommended  by  the  Secre- 
tary for  domestic  dairy  products  produced, 
manufactured,  or  processed  in  the  United 
States  and  for  establLshments  in  the  United 
States  in  which  domestic  dairy  products  are 
produced,    manufactured,    or   processed 

Sec.  103.  (a)  For  the  purpose  of  establish- 
ing comparable  inspection  requirements  and 
preventing  the  importation  of  dairy  prod- 
ucts produced,  manufactured,  or  processed 
:n  foreign  plants  not  meeting  the  miiilmum 
standards  prescribed  by  the  Secretary  pur- 
suant to  the  provisions  of  this  title,  the  Sec- 
retary shall,  where  and  to  the  extent  neces- 
sary, cause  to  be  Inspected  imported  dairy 
products  and  require  such  products  to  be 
accompanied  by  a  certificate  of  compliance 
issued  by  the  Secretary  in  accordance  with 
rules  and  regulations  prescribed  by  the  Sec- 
retary establishing  minimum  standards  as 
to  the  sanitation  of  the  milk,  plant  facilities, 
equipment,  and  procedures  u.sed  in  the  pro- 
duction and  transportation  of  milk,  and  the 
manufacture,  proce.ssinp.  handling,  and 
transit  of  such   imported  dairy  pnxlucts 

(b)  All  Imported  dairy  products  shall,  after 
entry  into  the  United  States,  be  subject  to 
the   Federal   Food.    Drug,   and   Cosmetic   Act 

Sec.  104.  la)  The  Secretary  Is  authorized 
to  prescribe  rules  and  repulatlons  to  carry 
out  the  purposes  of  this  title 

(b)  In  carrying  out  the  provisions  of  this 
title,  the  Secretary  may  cooperate  with  for- 
eign governments,  other  departments  and 
agencies  of  the  Federal  Government,  and 
with  appropriate  State  agencies,  and  may 
conduct  such  examinations,  investigations. 
and  inspections  as  he  determines  necessary 
or  appropriate  through  any  officer  or  em- 
ployee of  the  United  States,  of  any  State, 
or  of  any  foreign  government,  who  Is  licensed 
bv  the  Secretary  for  such  purpose. 

Sec  105.  The  provisions  of  this  title  shall 
be  in  addition  to  the  requirements  of  all 
other  laws  relating  to  imports  of  dairy 
products 

Sec,  106  (a)  The  Secretary  shall  prescribe 
such  assessments  and  fees  on  imported  dairy 
products  as  he  determines  necessary  to 
cover  the  cost  of  inspections  and  certifica- 
tions required  under  the  provisions  of  this 
title, 

fb)  In  e.=:tabllshinp  the  level  or  rate  of 
assessments  or  fees  to  be  Impoped  under  this 
title,   the   Secretary   shall   take   Into  consid- 


eration, in  the  case  of  any  exporter,  the 
annual  volume  of  exports,  the  value  thereof, 
and  such  other  factors  ae  he  deems  appro- 
priate in  order  to  achieve  a  fair  and  equita- 
ble allocation  of  such  assessments  and  fees 
among  exporters 

ici  The  Secretary  shall  have  authority  to 
suspend  or  revoke  the  privilege  of  any  ex- 
porter of  dairy  products  to  exp>ort  such  prod- 
ucts to  the  United  States  If  such  exporter 
falls  to  pay  the  assessments  or  fees  for  which 
he  Is  responsible  under  this  title 

Sec  107  The  cost  of  administering  and 
supervising  the  provisions  of  this  title  shall 
be  borne  by  the  United  States 

Sec  108  There  Ls  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  such  sums  a^  are  necessary  to 
carry  out  the  administration  and  super- 
vision of  the  provisions  of  this  title. 

Sec  109.  If  any  provisions  of  this  title  or 
the  application  thereof  to  any  person  or  cir- 
cumstances Is  held  invalid,  the  validity  of 
the  remainder  of  the  title  and  of  the  ap- 
plication of  such  provision  to  other  persons 
and  circumstances  shall  not  be  affected 
thereby 
TITLE    11   ME.'VT    AND    ME.^T    PRODUCTS 

Sec.  201.  Section  20(a)  of  the  Federal  Meat 
Inspection  Act  (21  U.S.C.  620(a)  )  is  amended 
by  Inserting  "(1)"  after  "(a)",  and  by  add- 
ing at  the  end  thereof  the  following. 

"i2)  No  carcsisses.  parts  of  carcasses,  meat 
or  meat  food  products  of  cattle,  sheep  swine. 
goats,  horses,  mules,  or  other  equines  which 
are  capable  of  use  as  human  food  shall  be 
imported  into  the  United  States  unless— 

"(A)  te,-;ts  have  been  conducted  on  the  car- 
casses, parts  of  carcasses,  and  meat  and  meat 
food  products.  Including  Internal  organs,  cf 
the  animals  from  which  such  articles  came, 
to  determine  whether  sur'n  articles  li)  con- 
tain any  substance  prohibited  In  any  car- 
cass or  meat  or  meat  food  product  from  any 
do.mestically  produced  animal  referred  to 
above,  and  (111  contain  a  level  of  any  sub- 
stance in  exce,ss  of  the  maximum  level  of 
such  substance  permitted  under  law  or  regu- 
lation in  any  carcas.^  or  meat  food  product 
from  any  domestically  produced  animal  re- 
ferred to  above; 

"(B)  such  tests  have  been  co.nducted.  in 
the  country  from  which  such  articles  are  be- 
ing Imported,  by  persons  who  have  been  ini- 
tially certified  i  and  subsequently  recertified) 
In  the  same  or  similar  manner  and  under 
the  same  criteria  as  persons  who  are  Ini- 
tially certified  (and  subsequently  recertified) 
by  the  Department  of  Agriculture  to  conduct 
such  tests  on  articles  of  animals  produced 
in  the  United  States;  and 

"(C)  the  appropriate  government  official 
of  the  country  fro.m  which  any  such  article 
is  being  imported  has  certified  to  the  Secre- 
tary that  such  article  has  been  tested  In 
accordance  vrith  regulations  Issued  by  the 
Secretary  and  that  such  article  does  not  con- 
tain any  stibstance  referred  to  In  subpara- 
graph (A)  or  contain  a  level  of  any  sub- 
stance In  excess  of  the  maximum  level  re- 
ferred to  in  such  subparagraph,  as  appro- 
priate. 

"(3)  In  order  to  verify  the  accuracy  of 
testing  required  for  substances  referred  to  In 
paragraph  (4).  the  Secretary  shall  conduct  a 
program  under  which  inspectors  of  the  De- 
partment of  .Agriculture  take,  from  time  to 
time,  samples  of  carcasses,  parts  of  carcasses, 
and  meat  and  meat  food  products  of  animals 
referred  to  in  paragraph  (4)  which  are  In- 
tended for  export  to  the  United  States,  In- 
cluding the  Internal  organs  of  the  animals 
from  which  such  carcasses  and  meat  and 
meat  food  products  came,  and  send  such  sam- 
ples to  the  United  States  for  appropriate 
testing. 

"(4)  As  tised  in  paragraphs  (2)  and  i3) 
of  this  subsection,  the  term  substance"  mwtns 
any  chemical  matter  for  which  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  conducts  tests  on  car- 
casses, parts  of  carcasses,  and  meat  and  meat 
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food  products.  Including  the  Internal  orgaus. 
of  cattle,  Rheep,  swine,  goats,  horses,  mules, 
or  other  equlnes  which  are  capable  of  use 
as  human  food,  for  the  purpose  of  deter- 
mining whether  residues  of  such  chemical 
matter  are  present  in  such  articles  or  to  de- 
termine whether  the  residues  of  such  chemi- 
cal matter  present  In  such  articles  exceeds 
levels  authorized  by  law  or  regulation. 

"(5)  (A)  The  Secretary  shall  prescribe  such 
assessments  and  fees  on  imported  meat  and 
meat  food  products  as  he  determines  neces- 
sary to  cover  the  costs  of  Inspections,  cer- 
tmcatlons  and  testing  required  under  this 
section. 

"(B)  In  establishing  the  level  or  rate  of 
assessments  and  fees  to  be  imposed  under 
this  title,  the  Secretary  shall  take  Into  con- 
sideration the  volume  of  exports,  the  value 
thereof,  and  such  other  factors  as  he  deems 
appropriate  in  order  to  achieve  a  fair  and 
equitable  allocation  of  such  assessments  and 
fees  among  exporters, 

•'(C)  The  Secretary  shall  have  authority 
to  suspend  or  revoke  the  privilege  of  any  ex- 
porter of  meat  or  meat  food  products  to  ex- 
port such  products  to  the  United  States  If 
such  exporter  falls  to  pay  the  assessments  or 
fees  for  which  he  Is  responsible  to  pay  under 
this  title". 

TITLE   III— STUDY;    EFFECTIVE   DATE 

8ec,  301.  (a)  The  Secretary  of  Health.  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare  shall  conduct  a  study  to 
determine  the  most  practicable  and  effective 
method  of  requiring  imported  meat  and  dairy 
products  to  bear  labels  Identifying  such 
products  as  imported  products.  Such  study 
shall  Inclvide,  but  not  necessarily  be  limited 
to,    the   following   considerations: 

( 1 )  what  problems  would  be  encountered 
by  importers  and  processors  of  Imported 
products.  Including  technical  and  practical 
problems  of  compliance,  in  the  event  im- 
ported meat  and  dairy  products  are  required 
to  bear  such  label;  and 

(2)  whether  a  requirement  for  Identifying 
Imported  meat  and  dairy  products  as  Im- 
ported products  should  be  coordinated  with 
the  labeling  requirements  applicable  to  other 
food  products  under  existing  or  proposed  law 
or  regulation, 

(b)  The  Secretary  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare  shall  submit  the  results  of  such 
study  to  the  Congress  within  180  days  after 
the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act  together 
with  such  comments  and  recommendation 
as  he  deems  appropriate 

Sec.  302.  The  provisions  of  title*  I  and  IT 
shall  become  effective  one  hundred  and 
eighty  days  after  the  date  of  the  enactment 
of  this  Act. 


By  Mr  CHURCH: 
S.J.  Res.  195  A  joint  resolution  to  re- 
quire the  Secretary  of  Health.  Education, 
and  Welfare  to  call  a  conference  on  to- 
ward longer  independent  living  in  aRing, 
and  for  other  purposes.  Referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare. 

AN     ASSESSMFNT    OF    PROGRESS    ON     AOINO     MID- 
WAT   BETWEEN   WHtTE   HOUSE  CONFERENCES 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President.  5  years 
ago  this  Nation  was  getting  ready  for  its 
second  White  House  Conference  on 
Aging. 

At  meetings  throughout  the  Nation, 
older  Americans  and  others  had  already 
told  of  their  concerns  and  had  made 
suggestions  for  action  or  discussion  in 
Washington.  Technical  papers  had  been 
prepared.  Governors  had  designated 
delegates.  The  final  preparations  were 
underway. 

Finally,  in  late  November  and  early 
December  of  1971.  nearly  4.000  citizens 
met  for  the  Conference  and  produced 


recommendations  from  14  sections  deal- 
ing with  such  subjects  as  health  and  in- 
come and  also  from  17  "special  concerns" 
sessions  on  such  matters  as  minority 
group  concerns,  nursing  homes,  and 
needs  of  rural  older  people. 

These  recommendations  still  stand  as 
guldeposts  for  action:  certainly,  the 
number  reaching  fruition  is  far  from  100 
percent.  In  fact,  events  may  have  out- 
stripped the  Conference  propo-sals  on  a 
number  of  fronts.  The  recent  high  rate 
of  inflation,  for  example,  has  already 
caused  a  need  to  review  the  effectiveness 
and  fairness  of  the  automatic  cost-of- 
living  adjustment  mechanism  established 
for  social  security  in  1972  in  response,  at 
least  partially,  to  several  strong  Confer- 
ence recommendations  that  social  secu- 
rity benefit  levels  be  adjusted  to  keep  up 
with  increased  prices. 

But  even  though  several  important 
recommendations  have  already  been  met, 
others  still  cry  out  for  attention  and  ac- 
tion. We  still  are  far  short,  for  example, 
of  the  production  of  a  minimum  of 
120.000  units  per  year  of  housing  for  the 
elderly  recommended  by  the  1971  hous- 
ing section.  We  have  a  long  way  to  go 
before  we  finally  have  In  this  Nation  "a 
coordinated  delivery  system  for  compre- 
hensive health  services — to  insure  con- 
tinuity of  both  short-  and  long-term  care 
for  the  aged." 

And.  at  the  5-year  point,  we  aLso  need 
reassessment  of  what  has  been  done,  and 
not  done,  since  the  White  House  confer- 
ees went  home  early  In  December  1971. 

For  these  reasons,  I  am  Introducing 
today  a  resolution  calling  for  coordinated 
action  by  the  executive  branch — in  con- 
sultation with  the  Congress,  national 
organizations  concerned  with  aging,  in- 
dividual older  Americans,  and  appropri- 
ate members  of  the  academic  or  service 
provider  communities — to  prepare  for 
and  then  implement  a  midway,  interim 
conference  on  a  carefully  selected  theme 
related  to  overall  progress  In  aging  since 
1971, 

As  to  the  "carefully  selected  theme,"  I 
am  proposing  In  my  resolution  that  this 
theme  shall  be:  "Toward  Longer  Inde- 
pendent Living  in  Aging."  My  reasons  for 
suggesting  tills  thrust  are  as  follows: 

In  last  year's  annual  report  of  the  Sen- 
ate Special  Committee  on  Aging — on 
which  I  serve  as  chairman — I  wrote  In  a 
preface  that  I  would  welcome  suggestions 
for  the  appropriate  means  of  marking 
the  5th  anniversary  of  the  1971  Confer- 
ence. 

I  added: 

It  seems  to  me  that  a  miniature  or  repeat 
version  of  the  1971  conference  would  do  lit- 
tle good  at  this  point;  we  still  have  a  long 
way  to  go  before  we  come  anywhere  near 
fulfilling  recommendations  made  then.  But 
some  form  of  stocktaking  could  be  useful. 
The  question*  are:  what  form  should  It  take, 
and  how  can  It  take  place  without  diverting 
energy  and  resources  from  other  Important 
activities? 

My  invitation  for  suggestions  resulted 
in  challenging  and  encouraging  replies- 
strongly  endorsing  the  concept.  For  ex- 
ample. Dr  Robert  Butler,  psychiatrist, 
gerontologlst.  Pulitzer  prize-winning  au- 
thor, and  recently  named  Director- 
designate  of  the  National  Institute  on 


Aging,  said  last  year  that  a  continual 
audit  of  White  House  Conference  recom- 
mendations is  essential.  He  recalled  a 
statement  he  made  at  the  1971  Confer- 
ence calling  for  continuing  scrutiny 

Among  the  other  replies  was  one  writ- 
ten by  Mr.  James  Pennestrl,  director  of 
the  New  Jersey  Division  on  Aging.  He 
said  that  the  key  issue  of  a  midway 
conference  should  be  "Lc«iger  Independ- 
ent Living,"  because  this  theme  covers 
such  Important  matters  as  physical  and 
mental  health,  housing,  social  services, 
outreach,  energy,  transportation,  nutri- 
tion day-care  centers,  nursing  homes, 
and  so  on. 

I  agree  heartily  with  Mr.  Pennestrl, 
and  I  would  amend  his  suggestion  only 
slightly  by  adding  the  words  "Toward" 
and  "In  aging." 

My  resolution  is  written  in  such  a  way 
as  to  give  the  executive  branch  consid- 
erable leeway  in  achieving  the  objec- 
tives set  forth,  but  I  believe  that  the 
work  plan  should  include  these  feature- 

First.  The  Secretary  of  HEW  would 
have  responsibility  for  conducting  the 
Mid-Way  Conference  on  Aging.  The  Sec- 
retary would,  however,  consult  with 
other  Federal  agencies — such  as  the  De- 
partment of  Labor  and  the  Department 
of  Housing  and  Urban  Development 

Second.  In  addition,  the  Secretarv 
would  appoint  working  groups  of  leaders 
In  the  field  of  aging,  experts  on  Inde- 
pendent living.  Members  of  Congress,  and 
elderly  persons  themselves.  These  work- 
ing groups  would  advise  the  Secretary  on 
a  wide  range  of  issues. 

Tlilrd.  The  working  groups  will  be 
given  allotted  sums  for  first,  the  com- 
missioning of  technical  papers:  second, 
the  hiring  of  consultants,  where  neces- 
sary; and  third,  if  deemed  essential,  the 
conduct  of  public  hearings. 

Fourth.  The  working  groups  will  Issue 
reports  for  distribution  1  month  before 
the  Mid-Way  Conference. 

Fifth.  The  Mid-Way  Conference  would 
be  conducted  In  1977  The  Secretary  of 
HEW  would  nominate  delegates  to  the 
Conference,  after  consulting  with  the 
working  groups,  the  Congress,  and  di- 
rectors of  State  offices  on  aging. 

I  have  called  for  congressional  par- 
ticipation in  the  work  groups  because  I 
believe  that  the  Mid- Way  Conference 
calls  for  joint  concern  by  the  Legislative 
and  executive  branches  In  addition  I 
am  aware  of  the  proposal  made  by  Rep- 
resentatives Edward  R  Royfal  and 
Thomas  J  Downey  for  a  conference  or- 
ganized and  Implemented  solely  by  the 
Congress  Impressed  as  I  am  by  their 
initiative  and  Ingenuity,  however.  I  be- 
lieve that  the  executive  branch  must 
have  the  primary  role  in  any  such  effort 

My  resolution  names  no  specific 
amount  of  funding  required  for  the  Mid- 
Way  Conference.  I  believe  that  the  ad- 
ministration should  make  a  budget  re- 
quest in  early  1977  or  seek  congressional 
approval  of  a  supplementary  appropria- 
tion before  that  time.  If  needed. 

I  should  point  out.  however,  that  the 
total  sum  appropriated  by  the  Congress 
for  the  entire  1971  White  House  Confer- 
ence on  Aging  and  the  extensive  work 
which  preceeded  It  was  $19  million  I 
believe,    therefore,    that    the    Mld-Wr.y 
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Conference  should  cost  no  more  than 
$300,000  to  $400,000:  but  I  think  Con- 
gress should  seek  recommendations  from 
the  executive  branch  on  the  final 
amount. 

Mr.  President.  I  tliink  that  no  lengthy 
discussion  about  the  importance  of  older 
Americans  to  this  Nation  Ls  needed.  Tliey 
constitute  one  out  of  every  ten  person^ 
in  the  United  States:  22.4  million  ixr- 
.sons  aged  65  and  over  They  have  suf- 
fered from  neglect  and  severely  limited 
means  in  too  many  cases.  Bui  they  also 
offer  us  a  hope  we  have  never  had  be- 
fore: the  possibility  tliat  we  as  a  :  cop> 
can  deal  successfully  not  only  with  the 
problems  of  aging,  but  with  all  the  pift.'^ 
that  a  larger  retirement — or  semiretired 
population  can  give  to  famihe.<.  com- 
munities, and  the  Nation.  The  mode.^t 
effort  I  call  for  today  can  help  us  deter- 
mine whether  we  are  doing  all  that  we 
can  and  should  towar.i  timt  ei.d. 


ADDITION, \L  COSPONSORS  OF 
BILLS   AND  RESOLUTIONS 

S.    2196 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Harry  Y.  Byrd. 
JR  the  Senator  from  Colorado  <Mr. 
Haskell)  and  Uie  Senator  from  South 
Dakota  <Mr.  Abourezk)  were  added  as 
cosponsors  of  S.  2196,  a  bill  to  amend  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  pro- 
vide that  certain  Government  publica- 
tions including  the  Congressional 
Record  received  by  Members  of  Con- 
gre.ss,  shall  not  be  treated  as  capital 
assets,  thereby  denying  a  deduction  for 
contributions  of  such  publications. 

B.    2.'>4B 

At  the  request  of  Mr  Cr-^nston.  the 
Senator  from  Missouri  'Mr.  Eacleton), 
the  Senator  from  Massachusetts  'Mr. 
Kennedy),  the  Senator  from  Nevada 
(Mr.  Laxalt).  the  Senator  from  Wis- 
consin (Mr.  Nelson),  the  Senator  from 
Pennsvlvania  <Mr.  Schweiker).  and  the 
Senator  from  Vermont  'Mr  St.^fford) 
were  added  as  cosponsors  of  S  2548.  a 
biU  to  revise  and  extend  the  authoriza- 
tions of  appropriatioiLs  in  provisiorLs  of 
title  xn  of  the  Public  Health  Service 
Act  relating  to  emergency  medical  serv- 
ices systems,  and  for  other  purix)ses. 

S.     2721 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Proxmire,  the 
Senator  from  Delaware  'Mr  Biden»  was 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  272 1 ,  the  Com- 
petition in  Banking  Act  of   1975. 

S.     2610 

At  the  request  of  the  Senator  from 
Pennsvlvania  <Mr.  ScHWEncER ' .  the 
Senator  from  Minnesota  'Mr  Mondale) 
was  added  as  a  cosponsor  to  S  2910.  a 
bill  to  establish  the  National  Diabetes 
Advisory  Board  and  to  insure  tlie  imple- 
mentation of  the  long-range  plan  to 
comuat  diabetes. 

8.    3913 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Ribicoff,  Uie 
Senator  from  New  York  (Mr.  Javits)  was 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  2913.  to  estab- 
Ush  a  National  Center  for  Women. 

S.    2939 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Schweiker,  the 
Senator  from  South  Dakota  (Mr.  Mc- 
GovERN)   was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of 


S.  2939.  to  provide  a  special  program  for 

finanrial  a.ssi.stance  to  Opportunities  In- 
du.'^tnalization  Centers 

S,    3082 

At  the  request  of  Mr,  Randolph,  the 
Senator  from  Vermont  'Mr.  Stafford' 
was  added  as  a  co.sponsor  of  S.  3082.  a  bill 
to  amend  title  39  of  the  United  Stales 
Code  to  require  the  U.S.  Postal  Service 
to  hold  a  hearing  and  to  take  into  con- 
sideration certain  matters  prior  to  the 
consolidation  or  closing  oi  any  post  office. 
to  provide  for  the  appointment  and  com- 
pensation of  certain  officers  and  em- 
ployees of  the  U.S.  Po.->tal  Service,  and 
for  other  purposes. 

S      3292 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Pearson,  the  Sen- 
ator from  North  Carolina  'Mr.  Helms* 
was  added  as  a  caspon.sor  of  S.  3292, 
amending  title  XIX  of  the  Social  Security 
Act. 

S.    3422 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Pearson,  the 
Senator  from  New  York  'Mr.  Buckley  ' 
and  the  Senator  from  Alaska  'Mr 
Stevens  '  were  added  as  cospon.^ors  of 
S.  3422.  the  Natural  Gas  Act  Amendments 
of  1976. 

senate   joint  resolution    186 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Brock,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Pennsylvania  '  Mr.  Hugh 
Scott*  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  Sen- 
ate Joint  Re.<olulion  18G.  a  .lomt  resolu- 
tion to  clarify  and  reaffirm  Go\-ernment 
purchasing  policies. 


SENATE  RESOLUTION  448--  SUBMIS- 
SION OF  A  RESOLUTION  LTIGING 
U.S.  POLICY  WITH  RESPECT  TO 
LEBANON 

1  Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations,  > 

Mr.  JAVITS  '  for  hunself  and  Mr. 
Abourezk)  submitted  tlie  following  res- 
olution: 

S    Res,  448 

Whereas  Lebanon  has  been  a  long  time 
friend  of  the  United  States;    and 

Whereas  Lebanon  is  a  peaceful  country 
which  has  consistently  attempted  to  main- 
tain a  non-combatant  position  Ui  the  cur- 
rent Middle  East  situation:  and 

Whereas  the  curreiU  disorder  constitutes 
a  tragedy  in  domestic  terms  and  a  threat  to 
the  peace  and  stability  of  the  region  and  the 
world;  and 

Whereas  the  current  dl.sorder  has  taken  so 
many  lives  and  caused  so  much  physical  and 
psychological  damage  to  Lebanon:  Now, 
therefore  be  it 

Resolved,  That  It  Is  the  sense  of  the  Senate 
that  the  government  and  people  of  the 
United  States  welcome  the  election  of  a  new 
President  bv  the  Assembly  of  Lebanon  and 
anticipate  an  end  to  the  civil  strife  in  Leba- 
non which  has  taken  so  many  lives  and 
caused  so  much  physical  and  psychological 
damage  to  a  democratic,  pluralistic  society 
which  has  traditionally  m.aintained  close, 
cordial  and  cooperative  relations  with  the 
United  States:    and  be  it  further 

Resolved,  That  the  Congress  welcomes  the 
President's  requests  for  appropriate  funds  to 
assist  in  the  relief  and  rehabilitation  of 
victims  of  the  armed  strife  which  has  caused 
so  much  damage  to  the  essential  fabric  of 
life  in  Lebanon  over  the  past  year;  and  be  it 
further 

Resolved,  That  the  Congress  urges  the 
President  to  declare  the   willingness  of  the 


United  States  to  participate  in  multilateral 
assistance  programs  to  help  in  the  recon- 
struction of  the  badly  damaged  national  In- 
frastructure of  Lebanon  for  the  purpose  of 
speeduig  a  return  of  normal  economic  con- 
ditions of  prosperity  there,  and  be  it  further 

Rpsohed.  T'.\&X  the  Congress  urges  the 
President  immediately  to  request  the  Secre- 
tary General  of  the  United  Nations  to  renew 
his  appeal  for  a  ceas<  fire  in  I^banon  to  vise 
his  good  office  for  that  purpose  and  to  call 
for  such  other  U.N  action  as  may  be  appro- 
priate. 

TTie  Secretary  of  the  Senate  i.'  d.rected  to 
transmit  a  copy  of  this  re.soUnion  to  the 
President  of  the  United  States  and  to  the 
Secretary  of  State. 

Mr,  JAVITS.  Mr  President,  I  submit 
on  behalf  of  my.'^elf  and  Senator  .Abouk- 
EZK  a  resolution  urging  the  U.S.  policy 
with  respect  to  Lebanon,  and  essentially 
the  resolution  expresses  the  feehng  of 
Congress  on  thi.s  very,  very  tragic  strug- 
gle, and  seek.'=  the  assistance  in  terms  of 
relief  and  rehabilitation  to  the  victimis 
there,  the  willinpnes.'^  of  the  United 
States  to  participate  ir.  multilateral  a.^- 
sistance  programs,  and  urges  the  Presi- 
dent to  request  the  good  offices  of  the 
Secretary  General  of  the  United  Nations 
in  respect  of  a  cea.=e-fire  in  Lebanon 

Mr.  President,  it  is  a  fact  that  there  is 
a  section  in  the  mutual  security  bill  .lUst 
reported  from  the  Foreign  Relations 
Committee  de.iling  with  this  very  same 
matter.  Senator  Abourezk  was  anxious 
to  have  it  acted  on  separately,  and  as  I 
was  the  author  of  that  provision  in  the 
mutual  security  bill,  he  very  graciously 
deferred  to  me  m  putting  in  a  separate 
resolution,  which  I  am  very  glad  to  do. 

I  send  it  to  the  desk  and  ask  that  it 
be  referred  to  the  Senate  Foreign  Rela- 
tion.? Committee,  and  I  have  undertaken 
TO  iLse  mv  best  efforts  to  expedite  this. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Without 
objection,  it  i.':  so  ordered. 


S  CON  RES  117— FfrBMISSION  OF  A 
CONCLT^RENT  RESOLUTION  DE- 
CLARING THE  OFFICI.AL  BICEN- 
TENNIAL THEME 

'Referred  to  the  Commattee  on  the 
Judiciary  > 

Mr.  BUCKLEY  submitted  the  follow- 
ing concurrent  resolution: 

S.  Con.  Res    117 
Whereas  the  sumnrUt  of  otir  .America:.  Re- 
volution   Bicentennial    celebration    will    be 
reached     on     Independence     Day,     Sunday, 
Julv  4   1976;  and 

Whereas  it  Is  proper  and  spiritually  ap- 
propriate to  crystallize  the  essence  ar.d 
sineular  meaning  of  the  America::  Revolu- 
tion for  our  time  and  the  future  lit  the  form 
of  a  capturing  theme  and  slogan:  ar.d 

VThereas.  in  sharp  contrast  to  the  English. 
French,  and  Russian  revolutions,  the  Ameri- 
can Revolution  Is  distinctive  In  Its  essential 
form  of  independence  from  the  British  Em- 
pire two  hundred  years  ago;  and 

Whereas,  significantly  bridging  these  two 
centuries;  our  Independence  has  become  in- 
creasing! v  threatened  by  a  vestlgiaJ  but 
sprawling  Soviet  Russian  Empire  masquerad- 
ing under  Iriternattonal  communism  and 
peaceful  coexistence;  and 

Whereas  the  hL>=toric  uniqueness  and  ey- 
periment  called  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
Ica-^-constlTuted  by  ethnic,  racial,  and  re- 
'iL'ious  strains  from  every  quarter  cf  the 
plobe— stUl  stands  as  the  formidable  politico- 
moral  force  and  symbol  of  natio.ial  in- 
dependence and   freedom  for  over  a  bUllon 
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la  the  captive  natloiu  and  millions  in  na- 
tlon-bulldlng   states   about   the    world;    tnd 

Whereas  life  and  free  existence  are  the 
natural  environment  of  nations  as  indeed 
of  Individuals  persons:  Now,  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved  in  the  Senate  (the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives concurring) .  That  It  Is  the  sense 
of  Congress  that,  In  perpetuation  of  the  es- 
sence of  our  American  Revolution,  the  theme 
and  slogan  •Lasting  Independence  Prom 
Empire  (LIFE)  "  be  adopted  for  our  Bicen- 
tennial and  that,  in  view  of  the  theme's 
synthesizing  quality  for  our  national  and 
International  efforts,  the  President  of  the 
United  States  Is  authorized  and  requested  to 
Issue  a  proclamation  on  Independence  Day, 
1976.  designating  this  as  the  theme  of  our 
Bicentennial. 

Mr.  BUCKLEY.  Mr.  President,  the 
Bicentennial  of  the  American  Revolu- 
tion holds  a  special  slRmificance  not  only 
for  Americans,  but  also  for  all  the  na- 
tions of  the  world.  For  that  Revolution 
was  the  first  successful  rebellion  against 
imperial  power  in  the  modern  era.  No 
wonder  that,  for  two  centuries  since, 
colonial  peoples  have  found  in  the  ex- 
perience of  the  American  rebels  lessons 
aoDlicable  to  their  own  struggles  for  self- 
determination. 

Of  course,  independence  has  never,  of 
itself,  been  a  guarantee  of  liberty:  for 
human  rights  can  be  violated  by  a  self- 
governing  State  as  well  as  in  a  colony,  as 
has  been  so  deplorably  demonstrated  in 
scores  of  newly  emerging  nations.  But 
nowhere  is  individual  freedom  so  vulner- 
able a.s  in  those  unfortunate  lands  which 
are  subject  to  foreign  rule. 

It  is  ironic  that,  over  the  last  half- 
century,  while  the  farflung  empires  of 
European  nations  have  dissolved,  often 
peacefully  and  sometimes  otherwise,  a 
new  empire  has  arisen.  Built  upon  brute 
force,  driven  by  a  ruthless  and  dehu- 
manizing Ideology,  the  expansionist 
Soviet  state  has  already  outrun  the 
wildest  dreams  of  the  czars.  Not  only 
does  it  hold  most  of  Eastern  Europe  in 
its  sway,  but  it  has  also  extended  its 
power,  through  its  client  states,  into  the 
Caribbean,  Asia,  and  Africa. 

And  so.  as  we  celebrate  the  Bicenten- 
nial we  do  well  to  remember  that  Im- 
perialism is  not  a  thing  of  the  past. 
Hundreds  of  millions  of  people,  in  Elast- 
ern  Europe  and  elsewhere,  still  find  in 
the  example  of  our  Revolution  continu- 
ing hope  for  their  own  national  inde- 
pendence. To  sustain  that  hope,  and  to 
remind  Americans  that  they  must  never 
permit  it  to  perish.  I  am  introducing 
today  a  resolution  which  would  declare 
as  tills  coim try's  official  Bicentennial 
theme  "Lasting  Independence  FYom 
Empire."  I  am  sure  that  the  patriot 
leaders  of  1776  would  have  approved  of 
that  slogan  as  a  fitting  summary  of 
their  intentions.  And  I  am  equally  .sure 
that  the  silent  patriots  within  the  So- 
viet empire  of  today  will  find  in  those 
words  a  sorely  needed  restatement  of 
America's  commitment  to  national  inde- 
pendence and  human  rights  around  the 
world.  An  identical  resolution  has  been 
introduced  in  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives by  Congressman  Daniel  J.  Flood 
of  Pennsylvania. 


AMENDMENTS  SUBMITTED 
FOR  PRINTING 


PROPOSED  STANDING  COMMITTEE 
ON  INTELLIGENCE  ACTIVITIES— 
S.  RES    400 

ABCKNOMENTS    NOS.     1645    THROUGH     16*7 

(Ordered  to  be  printed  and  to  lie  on 
the  table.) 

Mr.  TAFT  submitted  three  amend- 
ments intended  to  be  proposed  by  him 
to  amendment  No.  1643  to  the  resolution 
iS  Res.  400"  to  establish  a  Standing 
Committee  of  the  Senate  on  Intelligence 
Activities,  and  for  other  purposes. 

AMENDMENT    NO.    1648 

(Ordered  to  be  printed  and  to  lie  on 
the  table.  > 

Mr.  NELSON  submitted  an  amendment 
intended  to  be  proposed  by  him  to 
amendment  No.  1643  to  the  resolution 
<S.  Res.  400)  .supra. 

AMENDMENT    NO      1840 

•  Ordered  to  be  printed  and  to  lie  on 
the  table  ) 

Mr  TOWER  'On  behalf  of  himself. 
Mr  GoLDWATER.  and  Mr.  Thurmond" 
submitted  an  amendment  intended  to  be 
proposed  by  them,  jointly,  to  amendment 
No.  1643  to  the  resolution  'S  Res.  400". 
supra. 

NOTICE  CONCERNING  NOMINATION 
BEFORE  THE  COMMITTEE  ON  THE 
JUDICIARY 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  Mr.  President,  the 
following  nomination  has  been  referred 
to  and  is  now  pending  before  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary : 

Nlckolas  P  Oeeker.  of  Florida,  to  be  tT.S 
attorney  for  the  northern  district  of  Florida 
for  the  terra  of  4  years,  vice  William  H  Staf- 
ford, Jr..  resigned. 

On  behalf  of  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary,  notice  is  hereby  given  to  all 
persons  interested  In  this  nomination  to 
file  with  the  committee,  in  writing,  on  or 
before  Thursday.  May  20.  1976.  any  rep- 
resentations or  objections  they  may  wish 
to  present  concerning  the  above  nomina- 
tion with  a  further  statement  whether  it 
is  their  intention  to  appear  at  any  hear- 
ing which  may  be  scheduled. 


NOTICE  OF  HEARINGS  ON  THE 
HUMPHREY-HAWKINS    BILL 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  the 
Committee  on  Banking,  Housing  and  Ur- 
ban Affairs  will  hold  3  days  of  public 
hearings  on  the  Full  Employment  and 
Balanced  Growth  Act  of  1976  on  May  20. 
21.  and  25.  1976,  each  day  at  10  a.m.  in 
room  5302  of  the  New  Senate  OCQce 
Building. 

All  persons  wishing  to  present  material 
for  inclusion  In  the  hearing  record  should 
contact  Mr.  John  B.  Henderson,  room 
5300,  New  Senate  Office  Building,  tele- 
phone 224-0893 


NOTICE  OF  HEARING 

Mr.  JOHNSTON  Mr.  President.  I  wish 
to  announce  for  the  information  of  my 


colleagues  and  the  public  that  a  hearing 
has  been  scheduled  by  tho  Senate  Com- 
mittee on  Intenor  and  In.sular  Affairs  at 
10  a.m.,  Monday,  May  24.  1976,  in  room 
3110  of  the  Dirk.sen  Senate  OJIi(  c  Build- 
ing. 

The  purpose  of  this  hearing  will  be  to 
hear  the  views  of  administration  and 
selected  private  witnesses  on  FEA  Energ>- 
Action  No.  2,  modification  of  the  small 
refiner  entitlement  purchase  exemption, 
submitted  to  the  Senate  under  section 
551  of  the  Energy  Policy  and  Conserva- 
tion Act  All  inquiries  regarding  this 
hearing  should  be  directed  to  Bob  Szabo 
of  Senator  Johnston's  staff  at  224-5824 
or  Dr.  Benjamin  S.  Cooper  of  the  In- 
terior CommitUf     t.,fT  .-it  224-0611. 


ADDITIONAL  STATEMENTS 


THE  CHAMBERLAIN  BASIN 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  section  3 
<b>  of  the  Wilderness  Act  of  1964  man- 
dated the  Forest  Service  to  study  Amer- 
ica's existing  primitive  areas  for  their 
suitability  for  inclusion  in  tlie  National 
Wilderness   Preservation   System. 

Each  report  on  the  wilderness  poten- 
tial of  these  areas  is  prepared  at  the 
field  level.  After  the  report  is  completed, 
it  Is  submitted  to  the  Regional  Forester, 
the  Chief  of  the  Forest  Service,  the  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture  and  finally  the 
President.  The  President  then  submits 
hLs  recommendations  to  Congress.  It  is 
a  simple  process  in  theory. 

Tlie  two  primitive  areas  in  Central 
Idaho — the  Salmon  River  Breaks  and  the 
Idaho  Primitive  Areas — in  combination 
would  make  the  largest  wilderness  out- 
side of  the  State  of  Alaska.  These  two 
areas,  separated  only  by  tlie  Salmon 
River,  are  I'a  million  acres  of  elk-filled 
meadows,  glass-clear  creeks,  and  glacier- 
capped  mountain  ridges. 

However,  the  Ford  administration  has 
recommended  to  Congress  that  only  11 
million  acres  of  the  existing  Idaho-Sal- 
mon River  Breaks  area  be  classified  as 
"wilderness  '  They  have  suggested  rut- 
ting out  the  very  heart  of  this  wild  region, 
the  Chamberlain  Basin.  This  area  has 
been  described  in  a  recent  article  by 
Carl  Brown  in  the  High  Country  News 
as. 

A  high  plateau  (Which)  Is  relatively  gen- 
tle, yet  Incredibly  wild  .  .  .  when  mists  rise 
ofT  the  meadow  In  the  morning.  It  Is  clear 
why  It  Is  said  that  this  Is  a  place  for  the 
warderer  and  the  dreamer.  It  Is  a  wilder- 
ness that  can  be  enjoyed  by  the  youni;  and 
the  very  old  ...  on  the  north  edge  one 
looks  down  over  a  mile  in  depth  to  the  Sal- 
mon River.  This  breaks  country  Is  some  of 
the  most  rugged  and  Inspiring  In  the  West. 

It  is  truly  a  unique  and  special  place. 
It  is  a  place  which  most  of  the  residents 
of  the  State  of  Idaho  thought  would  be 
preserved  as  a  legacy  for  the  generations 
who  will  follow  ours. 

But  somewhere  in  the  wilderness  re- 
view process,  somewhere  betwern  the  Re- 
gionaJ  Forester  and  the  President,  there 
was  made  a  decision  to  not  include  the 
Chamberlain  Basin  as  part  of  the  River 
of  No  Return  Wilderness. 
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The  article  by  Carl  Brown  suggests 
that  it  wa.s  SecreUry  Butz  who  made  the 
decision  to  cut  out  Chamberlain: 

Advo<ate,s  believe  that  Secretary  of 
.'Vt  II'  vilture  But/  was  wooed  and  won  by  rep- 
resentatives of  the  mining  and  logplng  Indus- 
tries (Governor  of  Idaho i  Andnis  was  the 
first  to  sertse  and  rhallenK'e  political  chica- 
nery. He  Immediately  sued  the  federal  gov- 
ernment, forcing  Butz  to  make  public  the 
rerotrunendatlon  of  his  regUjiial  farest«r. 

The  report  showed  that  the  US  Forest 
Service  had  recommended  a  1.5  million  acre 
wilderness  that  Included  Chamberlain  Basm. 
Andrus  says  that  this  Is  absolute  proof  that 
an  arbitrary  political  decision  was  made  in 
Washington,  a  decision  that  ignored  ovt-r- 
whelmlng  public  oplnon  and  made  a  mockery 
of  the  entire  review  process. 

Regardless  of  who  made  the  decision 
to  cut  the  Chamberlain  Ba.'^in  from  the 
proposed  Central  Idalio  wilderne.ss.  it  L'^ 
now  up  to  Congress  to  determine  which 
lands  in  this  region  will  be  included  in 
the  wilderness.  I  am  confident  that  Con- 
gress will  not  sit  idly  by  and  watch  the 
dismantlement  of  the  primitive  areas. 

Because  Mr.  Brown'.s  article  providf^s 
much  useful  information,  I  recommend 
Its  reading  to  all  of  my  coUeagrues.  and 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  article 
from  the  High  Country  News  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
Idaho's      Sfcret:       CHAMBERLArN       Basin — 

"ErrHER  We  Share   It  or  We  Lose  It" 
(By  Carl  Brown) 

How  do  you  keep  1.5  million  acres  of  prime 
wilderness  a  secret  from  the  nation  for  over 
40  years?  Somehow,  they  have  done  that  In 
Idaho,  watching  quietly  while  the  crowds 
flowed  Into  the  Sawtooth-s  and  the  Selway- 
Bltterroot.  Now  those  who  know  Idaho  best 
are  letting  out  the  word.  Why?  A  tobacco- 
chewing  local  explained,  "It  look5  like  we 
have  our  backs  to  the  wall.  Either  we  share 
It  or    we  lose  it." 

The  Idaho  Primitive  Area  and  Its  neighbor. 
the  Salmon  River  Breaks  Primitive  Area, 
are  the  largest  single  block  of  wild  land  in 
the  lower  48  states.  Ironically,  the  threat  to 
them  Is  the  result  of  an  attempt  to  grant 
them  permanent  protection  In  the  National 
Wilderness  Preservation  System.  If  admitted, 
the  two  areas  will  be  combined  and  renamed 
as  The  River  of  No  Return  Wilderness. 

The  difference  between  a  primitive  area  and 
a  wllderne.s.s  is,  essentially,  a  matter  of  book- 
keeping. Primitive  areas  are  managed  under 
wilderness  criteria,  but  without  the  legality 
and  permanence  of  wilderness  classification. 
The  Wilderness  Act  of  1964  required  that  all 
Forest  Service  Primitive  Areas  be  reviewed  by 
1975  and  be  recommended  for  either  wilder- 
ness classification  or  declassified  and  opened 
to  multiple  use  management. 

Most  wilderness  advocates  felt  that  re- 
classification of  the  two  primitive  areas 
would  be  a  mere  formality.  After  all,  they 
are  remote  and  of  unquestionable  q»iality. 

Nonetheless,  advocates  enthusiastically 
Joined  in  the  ritual  of  public  hearings,  turn- 
ing out  en  masse  for  workshops  and  sending 
reams  of  letters  to  forest  supervisors  All  the 
other  special  Interest  groups  showed  up  ac- 
cording to  script.  Livestock  associations  gave 
testimony  to  the  salvation  of  government 
subsidized  grazing.  Prospectors  left  over 
from  the  1860s  warned  of  the  C-ommunl.stlc 
takeover.  Straight-faced  corporate  forester? 
suggested  we  acknowledge  the  right  of  all 
citizens  to  visit  the  area  by  crisscrossing  it 
with  roads  which  would  Intersect  at  dead 
center.  Burned-out  freaks  pilfered  the  words 


and  garbled  the  messages  of  John  Mulr  and 
Ed   Abbey.  It  was  fine  entertainment 

COUNCIL  ON  THE   OnXNSE 

The  real  battle  was  not  to  save  the  primi- 
tive areas,  but  to  enlarge  them,  U)  give  pro- 
tection to  the  pristine  headwaters  of  the 
Salmon  River  Ernie  Day,  Ted  Trueblood. 
and  several  other  veterans  of  wUderness 
wars  Joined  ranks  to  create  The  River  of 
No  Return  Wilderness  Council  They  took 
the  offense  by  proposing  contiguous  areas 
for  Inclusion  into  the  new  wilderness.  They 
argued  that  the  area  should  be  enlarged  to 
23  million  acres,  an  almot^t  ludicrous  size 
to  deskbound  bureaucrats,  but  essential  to 
old-timers  Intent  on  preserving  one  Inte- 
trrated  river  system  for  the  nation 

The  proposal  of  tlie  wilderness  counci; 
was  strengthened  by  similar  proposals  from 
other,  more  con.servatlve  groups.  Idaho  Gov. 
Cecil  Andrus  aggresi.ively  led  a  broad-based 
coalition  advocating  an  expansion  to  1.8 
million  acres,  billing  it  as  a  comprcmlse  be- 
tween the  Ideal  of  the  wilderne.ss  council 
and  the  opposition  of  industry.  His  banner 
was  carried  by  the  U.S.  Fish  and  Wildlife 
Service.  The  Pacific  Marine  Fisheries  Com- 
niLbslon.  The  National  Ocea:iographic  and 
Atmaspheric  Commis.^^ion,  The  Pacific  North- 
west River  Basin  Commission,  and  Idaho 
Fi.sh  a:id  Game 

Surprisingly,  the  Idaho  Department  of 
Commerce  and  Development  released  a 
statement  declaring,  "It  Is  very  true  that 
the  exploitation  of  the  primitive  areas  would 
play  a  part  in  Improvini!  the  economy 
but  it  mvist  be  emphasized  that  It  would 
be  a  short  run  Improvement  .  .  It  Is  the 
conclu.=lon  of  the  Idaho  Department  of 
Commerce  and  Development  that  economic 
stability  througliout  the  state  is  best  served 
by  wilderness  classification  of  the  primitive 
areas.  Any  short  term  impact  from  develop- 
ment would  be  overshadowed  by  the  per- 
petual loss  of  the  character  of  Idaho's  heart- 
land I  emphasis  Is  theirs)."  It  looked  like 
Idaho  had  learned  from  the  mistakes  of 
other  states. 

Even  many  of  those  who  officially  endorsed 
18  million  acres  were  hoping  for  more 
Martel  Morache.  Education  Officer  for  Idaho 
F^sh  and  Game,  summed  the  undercurrent 
when  he  said.  "We  are  sympathetic  to  the 
idea  of  a  23  million  acre  proposal,  but  In 
light  of  opposition,  realize  that  we  must 
compromise  We  will  fight  for  18  because 
it  Is  the  absolute  minimum  that  will  en- 
sure our  wildlife  and  fisheries  resources. 
textbook  democracy 

The  machinery  of  reclassification  takes  a 
bit  of  time,  but  understandins  of  its  basics 
is  essential  to  fully  siivor  the  traErlcomedy 
which  resulted,  Flr=t,  the  regional  stipervisor 
of  the  U.S.  Forest  Service  in  Ogden  had  to 
review  public  Input  before  making  his  rec- 
ommendation to  the  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture In  turn,  the  Secretary's  recommenda- 
tion was  rubber-stamped  by  the  President 
of  the  United  States  to  becom.e  the  official 
recommendation  of  the  Administration.  Fi- 
nally, the  Adminstratlon's  recommendation 
became  part  of  a  bill  to  be  voted  tipon  by 
Congress  On  the  surface.  It  was  a  textbook 
example  of  democracy  in  action. 

In  December  1975.  shortly  after  elections 
were  v.Tapped  up,  the  Administration  re- 
leased its  recommendation  To  a  person 
reading  a  newspaper  In  New  York  or  Los  An- 
geles, It  looked  like  a  great  environmental 
victory  had  been  won  Thirty-seven  Primitive 
.Areas  acro.ss  the  country  had  been  recom- 
mended for  inclusion  into  the  Wilderness 
System  Over  nine  million  acres  were  to  be 
added    It  was  a  day  of  celebration 

But  supporters  of  the  River  of  No  Return 
Wilderness  were  shell-.=hocked.  Ernie  Day 
of  the  wilderness  council  said  simply.  "This 
ha-^   been    the   worst   dav  of   my  entire  life" 

Andr)is  called  the  proposal  "completely  un- 
acceptable." He  said,   'I  didn't  think  they  had 


the  audacity  to  try  to  cut  the  heartlands  out 
of  the  state  It  is  obvious  that  the  power- 
brokers  of  America  have  had  their  wish  " 
Jeff  Fereday.  lobbyist  of  the  Idaho  Con- 
servation League,  an  ex-smokeJumj>er  visually 
noted  for  his  unemotional  eloquence,  simply 
called  the  profXDsal     an  outrage  " 

What  had  happened'  Quite  simply,  the 
Admini.stration  had  mutilated  the  River  of 
No  Return  Wilderness  with  a  double-edge 
sword  Secretary  of  Agriculture  Earl  Butz 
had  pared  it  tr-  a  mere  1  i  million  acres  But 
more  important  was  what  he  had  cut  out  To 
Idaho  conservationists  it  was  like  cutting  the 
gey.sers  out  of  Yellowstone  or  slopping  Grand 
Canyon  National  Park  at  the  rim  The  Ad- 
ministration had  amputated  Chamberlain 
Basin. 

To  even  partially  appreciate  the  loss  of 
Chamberlain  Basin,  one  must  realize  that 
Chamberlain  Basin  has  been  the  secret  of 
secrets,  the  one  jewel  that  locals  had  hoped 
to  keep  to  themselves  Chamberlain  Basin 
is  crucial  to  the  River  of  No  Return  Wilder- 
ness because  of  its  location,  its  size,  and 
quality  which  could  easily  serve  a.s  a  basis 
for  evaluatinf:  all  other  wild  areas 

Chamberlain  Basin  is  the  geographical 
heart  of  the  River  of  No  Return  Wilderness 
If  it  were  an  entity  unto  itself  it  would  rank 
10th  in  size  among  the  126  units  of  the  wil- 
derness system  Anthony  Park,  attorney  gen- 
eral of  Idaho,  described  its  value  when  he 
said.  "It  represents  the  best  of  what  we  m 
Idaho  want  to  preserve  for  our  children  and 
our  children's  children" 

The  wildlife  resources  of  Chamberlain  are 
legendary.  It  Ls  best  known  for  its  elk  herd, 
the  largest  in  the  U.S.  south  of  the  Salmon 
River  The  Basin  is  graced  with  30  named 
and  countless  smaller  unnamed  meadows 
which  serve  as  calving  grounds  and  summer 
range  During  winter  the  herd  simply  moves 
a  few  m.les  to  the  grassy  slopes  where  Cham- 
berlain breaks  ofT  and  tumbles  into  the  Sal- 
mon River,  second  deep>est  canyon  on  the 
continent  Chamberlain  Is  home  to  more 
than  2.000  elk 

Chamberlain  is  more  than  elk.  It  Is  a 
refuge  for  190  species  of  wildlife  Martel 
Morache  of  Idaho  FLsh  and  Game  says, 
"These  remarkable  lands  support  one  of  the 
most  significant  wildlife  communities  found 
anywhere  in  the  continental  United  States  " 

A  classic  study  of  mountain  lion  behavior 
wa«  done  at  the  University  of  Idaho's  re- 
search station  in  the  basin  The  largest  con- 
centration of  bighorn  sheep  in  the  state,  one 
of  the  largest  In  the  nation,  browses  the 
nearby  crags, 

TTie  mountain  goat,  mule  deer,  whltetail 
dee;-,  fisher,  marten,  northern  flying  squirre'. 
great    grey    owl.    plicated    woodpecker,    bald 
eagle,  peregrine  falcon,  lynx,  wolverine,  and 
timber  wolf  are  also  said  to  inhabit  the  basin. 

Morache  Insists  that  the  survival  of  sig- 
nificant populations  of  many  of  Chamber- 
lain's species  hinges  upon  wilderness  classi- 
fication. He  says.  •This  could  be  the  most 
far-reaching  land  management  decision  to 
ever  affect  wildlife  in  Idaho," 
FISH,  too 

The  fisheri?s  resources  of  the  area  are  also 
incomp.irable  According  to  the  U  S  Fish  and 
Wildlife  Senice,  "The  Salmon  River  and  its 
tributaries  provide  approximately  80"^  of  the 
Chinook  salmon  and  30".  of  the  steelhead 
trout  in  the  entire  Snake  River  System  " 

The  quality  of  the  fisheries  is  dlrect'.y 
correlated  with  the  quality  of  the  watershed 
These  who  have  battled  all  their  lives  to 
preserve  it  simply  will  not  compromise  on 
this  issue.  The  granite  soil  of  the  Idaho  Bath- 
ollth  is  notoriously  unstable  In  the  mid- 
1960's  a  'model"  logging  operation  promised 
to  safeguard  such  soils.  Nevertheless,  spring 
rains  pulled  a  mountain  into  the  South  Fork 
of    Salmon    River,    smothering    the    gravel 
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spawiiliu;   beds  and  destroying  the  anadro- 
nioLis  tisherles  of  that  tributan' 

Nearly  one-half  of  the  watershed  of  the 
Middle  Pork  of  Salmon  River  Is  outside  the 
existing  primitive  area  boundary-.  Although 
it  Is  currently  de  facto  wilderness.  It  Is  ripe 
for  commercial  exploitation.  The  contiguous 
areas  proposed  for  addition  by  both  the 
governor  and  the  River  of  No  Return  WU- 
dernes.s  CouncU  are  Intended  to  preserve  the 
Integrity  of  the  Middle  Pork. 

In  a  National  WUderness  System  built 
primarily  of  crags  and  quagmires.  Chamber- 
lain Baaln  Is  unique.  A  member  of  a  Sierra 
Club  survey  team  said.  "With  subdued 
top)ography  and  numerous  meadows,  the 
Chamberlain  Basin  offers  a  wilderness  ex- 
perience of  a  different  temperament  from 
the  rest  of  the  River  of  No  Return  WUder- 
ns8  This  high  plateau  is  relaUvely  gentle. 
yet  incredibly  wild  .  .  .  when  mlste  rise  off 
the  meadows  In  the  morning,  it  Is  clear  why 
It  l3  said  that  this  Is  a  place  for  the  wanderer 
and  dreamer.  It  la  a  wilderness  that  can  be 
enjoyed  by  the  young  and  the  very  old 
on  the  north  edge  one  looks  down  over  a 
mile  m  depth  to  the  Salmon  River.  This 
breaks  country  is  some  of  the  most  ruggtd 
and  Inspiring  In  the  West  " 

aOUGED    BT     BUTZ.     NOT    UBFS 

Why  then,  was  Chamberlain  Basin  gouged 
from  the  River  of  No  Return  WUderness? 
Advocates  believe  that  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture Butz  was  wooed  and  won  by  repre- 
sentatives of  the  mining  and  logging  Indus- 
tries. Andrua  was  the  first  to  sense  and 
challenge  political  chicanery.  He  Immedi- 
ately sued  the  federal  government,  forcing 
Butz  to  make  public  the  recommendation 
of  his  regional  forester. 

The  report  showed  that  the  U.S.  Forest 
Service  had  reconunended  a  1.5  million  acre 
wilderness  that  Included  Chamberlain 
Basin  Andrus  says  that  this  Is  absolute  proof 
that  an  arbitrary  political  decision  was 
made  In  Washington,  a  decision  that  Ig- 
nored overwhelming  public  opinion  and 
made  a  mockery  of  the  entire  review  proc- 
ess. He  admits  that  he  appears  to  be  throw- 
ing down  the  gauntlet  and  promises  to  lead 
the  fight  to  Washington. 

Offlclal  Administration  rationale  for  the 
decision  to  exclude  Chamberlain  was  sent 
to  the  Idaho  Conservation  League  In  reply 
to  their  demand  for  an  explanation  "Erl- 
dence  of  man's  work,  opportunities  for  wild- 
life habitat  Improvement,  potentials  for 
mineral  development  and  timber  harvest  at 
some  future  date  outweigh  the  merit  for 
allocation  of  Chamberlain  for  wilderness." 
It  was  told. 

TAINTKO    BY    MAN? 

The  excuse  that  Chamberlain  Is  tainted  by 
"evidence  of  man's  work"  Is  challenged  by 
the  Sierra  Club:  'The  (only)  road  Is  Im- 
passable at  this  time  and  It  penetrates  the 
primitive  area  only  for  two  miles,  and  does 
not  con.stltute  a  significant  disturbance  .  .  . 
There  are  several  developments  within 
Chamberlain  Basin.  .  .  .  These  Inholdlngs 
do  not  significantly  detract  from  the  wilder- 
ness experience  provided  by  this  vast  area" 
The  Inholdlngs  mentioned  are  Forest  Serv- 
ice gtiard  stations  and  ranch  headquarters 
for  guides  operating  In  Chamberlain  Basin. 

Dan  Lechefsky  of  the  Wilderness  Society 
says  that  part  of  the  reason  for  the  Wilder- 
ness Act  was  to  maintain,  not  to  destroy, 
cultural  heritage  Lechefsky  suggests  that 
the  Administration  Is  purposely  twisting  the 
Wilderness  Act  to  placate  corporations  in- 
terested In  Chamberlain   Basin. 

WILDLIFI:    NEEDS    HKU>? 

The  Administrations  avowed  desire  to  Im- 
prove wildlife  habitat  by  excluding  Cham- 
berlain from  WUderness  classification  Is  un- 
der fire  from  wildlife  biologists.  Some  who 
have  worked  In  the  area  say  the  best  thing 
that  could  possibly  happen  to  Chamberlsiln 


would  be  to  classify  It  as  wilderness.  They 
note  that  Chamberlain  Is  In  a  state  of  dy- 
namic equUlbrlum,  that  the  elk  herd  Is 
healthy,  maintaining  a  steady  population, 
and  consistently  produces  trophy  bulls.  One 
biologist  said.  "It  simply  doesn't  make  sense 
to  use  that  excuse  when  Chamberlain  Is, 
right  now.  one  of  tne  best  balanced  ecossrs- 
tems  m  the  nation." 

Chamberlain  Basin  has  what  the  Adminis- 
tration called  "potential  for  mineral  develop- 
ment"  only  If  one  accepts  the  expansion  of 
the  neighboring  Big  Creek  Mining  District  to 
Include  Chamberlain  Basin.  Physically,  this 
Is  a  Herculean  task  because  Chamberlain  Is 
separated  from  Big  Creek  by  a  wall  of  9.000 
fool  peaks  Big  Creek  Is  acknowledged  to  be 
mineralized  and  Its  miners  have  Injected  an 
undeniable  spirit  into  the  hills  But  Idaho 
Fish  and  Gsone  points  out  that  the  creek 
Itself  In  Its  present  free-flowing  condition 
generates  more  money  for  the  Idaho  econ- 
omy In  one  year  than  the  mines  did  In 
their  entire  history. 

Despite  the  fact  that  Idaho  has  been 
scoured  bv  three  dl.stlnct  mining  booms,  de- 
spite the  fact  that  a  recent  US  Geological 
Survey  report  concluded  that  Chamberlain 
Basin  Is  "one  of  the  leas  mineralized  dis- 
tricts In  the  Idaho  Primitive  Area,"  and 
despite  the  fact  that  the  Forest  Service  al- 
ready acknowledges  5.000  valid  mining  claims 
In  the  Wilderness  System,  the  Administra- 
tion Insists  on  excluding  Chamberlain  for  Its 
"mineral  potential." 

NrrTT-CRrrrT  js  timber 
The  nltty-grltty  for  the  Administration's 
action  seems  to  be  to  placate  Industry's  de- 
mand for  timber  Logging  sales  and  logging 
roads  are  creeping  closer  to  Chamberlain  In 
a  region  that  Is  clearcuttlng  In  between  Its 
clearcuts  in  order  to  mee^  Its  Uimber  quota, 
400.000  acres  of  virgin  timber  has  a  certain 
amount  of  attraction. 

At  the  center  of  the  Chamberlain  timber- 
ing controversy  are  300-year-old  statuesque 
vellow  pines  which  dot  the  grassy  river 
breaks  These  trees  are  so  massive  that  they 
seem  to  support  the  sky. 

Wilderness  advocates  are  adamantly  op- 
posed to  harvesting  these  giants  They  fear 
that  reforestation  of  the  area  woiUd  fall  Just 
as  It  has  In  similar  areas  outside  the  prlnU- 
tlve  area  At  best.  It  Ukes  120  years  for  a 
tre«  to  reach  economic  maturity  in  Chamber- 
lain Ba.sln  Also,  the  tragedy  of  the  logging 
that  wiped  out  the  anadromous  fisheries  in 
another  area  Is  still  a  vivid  memory 

A  major  concern  of  Idaho  F*lsh  and  Game 
Is  that  logging  of  the  area  would  Increase 
public  access  to  Chamberlain,  which  would. 
In  turn,  erode  the  quality  of  the  entire 
wilderness  They  are  vehemently  opposed  to 
trading  one  of  the  last  qiiallty  elk  herds  In 
the  nation,  one  which  must  be  hunted  with 
pack  animals,  for  a  quantity  herd  which  can 
be  hunted  with  a  pickup  truck. 

Wilderness  Council  President  Ted  True- 
blood  dares  to  ask  the  basic  question.  "Do 
we  even  need  the  timber  In  there?"  He  points 
out  that  even  the  estimates  of  the  timber  In- 
dustry give  a  "no"  answer  The  sustained  al- 
lowable cut  from  Chamberlain  would  be  equal 
to  one  week's  export  of  logs  to  Japan.  Andrus 
says,  "The  quality  of  life  In  Idaho  Is  not 
advanced  by  cutting  trees  in  Chamberlain 
any  more  than  by  trying  to  establish  an  elk 
herd  In  downtown  Boise" 

CVABSIC   Wn.DERNKSS    WAR 

It  Is  obvious  that  the  battle  over  Cham- 
berlain Is  going  to  be  a  classic:  a  battle  to  be 
studied  by  generals  of  future  wilderness  wars. 
Where  does  It  go  from  here? 

According  to  Wlldemese  Society  Repre- 
sentative Dan  Lechefsky,  the  real  Donny- 
brook  win  be  In  Washington.  DC  .  when  the 
Issue  comes  before  Congress.  Both  the  Ad- 
min Lst  rat  Ion's  11  mU'.lon  A'~r*  prr>;><i«ft:  ard 
the  cltlzena'  lA  mllUon  acre  proposal   h.i'.e 


been  Introduced  In  House  bUls.  Each  Ls  part 
of  an  omnlbas  bill  Including  proposals  for 
many  other  wilderness  areas.  In  other  words, 
there  Is  an  Administration  omnibus  bUl  and 
a  citizen  omnibus  bill. 

Because  It  Is  so  controversial.  Idaho  Sens. 
Frank  Church  and  James  McClure  have  re- 
quested separate  hearings  for  the  River  of 
No  Return  WUderness.  They  Intend  to  pull 
the  area  out  of  both  omnibus  bills  and  have 
It  debated  on  Its  own  merits  Church's  office 
Indicates  that  hearings  will  not  likely  be 
held  before  early  1977. 

While  time  erodes  most  conservation  mo- 
mentum, the  River  of  No  Return  Wilderness 
Council  Is  using  time  to  refine  Its  tactics. 
The  group  has  established  permanent  head- 
quarters In  an  office  shared  with  the  Wil- 
derness Society  and  the  Idaho  Conservation 
League  They  are  actively  recruiting  mem- 
bers and  expertl.se  and  soliciting  donations 
to  fund  the  showdown  In  1977.  Those  wish- 
ing to  help  the  councU  may  do  so  in  two  ways. 
One  Is  to  Join  the  council.  Membership  Is  tlO 
for  a  family  or  individual  and  $3  for  a  stu- 
dent. Their  address  Is  Box  844,  Boise.  Idaho 
83701. 

The  council  Ls  also  broadening  Its  base  of 
support,  establlfhlng  a  national  coalition.  It 
urges  Individuals  to  help  by  contacting  their 
local  representatives  Periodic  letters  between 
now  and  the  hearings  will  keep  the  Issue 
fresh  m  the  minds  of  elected  representatives. 
Congressmen  can  be  reached  at  the  House  of 
Representatives.  Washington,  DC.  20515. 
Senators  can  be  reached  at  the  Senate  Office 
BuUdlng.  Washington.  DC.  20510. 

BOOBT    TRAP? 

Everyone  concerned  about  Chamberlain 
goes  Into  battle  realizing  that  the  Issue  is 
probably  a  booby  trap.  They  suspect  that  the 
logging  Industry  Is  holding  Chamberlain  ran- 
som, hoping  to  goad  wUdernes-s  advocates 
Into  a  victory-at-all  costs  ferver.  planning 
to  calmly  sit  back  and  use  Chamberlain  a«  » 
400.000  acre  bargain Ing-chlp  for  lands  they 
want  elsewhere. 

Those  lands  are  likely  to  be  the  timber- 
rich  but  soil-poor  contiguous  areas  which 
the  wilderness  council  and  the  governor  have 
proposed  for  addition  to  the  River  of  No 
Return  Wilderness;  lands  es.sentlal  to  pre- 
serve the  fragile  headwaters  of  the  Salmon 
River,  lands  needed  to  protect  the  Integrity 
of  the  rest  of  the  River  of  No  Return  WUder- 
ness. 

The  Wllderneee  Society  Is  watching  the>« 
flanks.  Assuming  that  they  wUl  receive  the 
necessary  tax -deductible  funds,  the  society 
will  send  professional  teams  Into  the  contigu- 
ous areas  this  summer  to  gather  sp)eclfio 
data  to  further  substantiate  the  need  to  an- 
nex each  contiguous  area. 

LAST   OF  THE  OU)-TIMKRS 

Perhaps  the  most  frustrated  Individuals  in 
the  fracas  are  local  employes  of  the  U.S.  For- 
est Service  They  know  the  area  best  Many 
of  them  grew  up  there  and  have  rambled  the 
length  and  breadth  of  the  area.  They  are  the 
last  of  the  old-timers  who  hired  on  with  the 
Poreet  Service  so  they  could  be  In  their  be- 
loved outdoors  More  than  a  few  cf  them  have 
sacrificed  career  advancement  by  refusing 
absolutely  to  accept  promotions  which  would 
take  them  elsewhere 

These  men  fought  hard  for  the  establish- 
ment of  the  River  of  No  Return  Wilderness. 
But  now  the  old-timers  are  between  the  rock 
and  the  hard  spot.  Their  agency  recommended 
a  halfway  reasonable  wilderness  of  15  mil- 
lion acres.  Then  their  parent  agency,  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture,  totally  Ignored  their 
recommendation. 

A  ranger  who  has  spent  moet  of  his  life 
managing  a  portion  of  the  Idaho  Primitive 
Area  was  asked  his  pKJsltlon  on  the  con- 
troversy. He  replied,  saying.  "Hell,  I  cant 
even  comment  on  It.  They  went  so  far  a":  to 
send  me  an  offlclaJ  memo  telling  me  what  I 
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can  and  cannot  say.  I  better  Just  keep  my 
mouth  shut."      -J 

Considering  the  circumstances,  the  Forest 
Service  could  be  paralyzed.  Instead,  they  are 
drawing  up  an  Interim  management  plan  lor 
the  Idaho  Primitive  Area.  It  Is  the  first  In  the 
45-year  history  of  the  area.  The  scope  of  the 
task  can  best  be  appreciated  by  realizing  that 
It  Is  a  cooperative  effort  among  four  national 
forests  and  that  It  Is  being  done  under  fire 
from  special  interest  groups  to  relax  manage- 
ment of  the  area.  After  all.  the  groups  rea- 
son, most  of  the  area  Is  going  to  be  declas.sl- 
fled  anyway. 

The  rangers  have  responded  by  drafting  a 
plan  which  wUl  manage  the  area  under  the 
strictest  possible  wUderness  criteria.  The  plan 
wUl  be  ready  for  public  comment  by  summer 
1976  Copies  may  be  obtained  by  writing  the 
Fy)rest  Supervisor  of  Payette  National  Forest. 
McCall.  Idaho  83638. 

Although  It  Is  theoretically  an  Interim  plan, 
those  In  the  field  are  prepared  to  u.se  It  In- 
definitely. One  ranger  said,  "We  have  to 
manage  the  area  until  everyone  else  gets  tired 
of  political  games."  He  recalls  that  the  fate 
of  the  High  Ulntas  Wilderness  In  Utah  has 
been  In  Umbo  for  approximately  10  years. 

"CLEAR      AS      GIN" 

So  the  "biggest  and  best"  wilderness  In  the 
lower  48  Is  up  for  grabs.  Wilderness  advocates 
are  preparing  for  battle,  tAklng  special  pre- 
cautions to  guard  their  flanks.  In  a  recent 
letter,  Trueblood  explained  In  a  nutshell  why 
he  knows  they  will  come  out  on  top   He  said: 

"I  recently  flew  home  from  Chamberlain 
after  two  days  of  steady  rain  which,  added 
to  heavy  snow  runoff,  had  Chamberlain 
Creek  .  .  .  out  of  Its  banks.  Yet  Its  water  was 
clear  as  glnl 

"It  was  the  only  clear  water  I  saw  that  day. 
Every  other  stream  we  flew  over  on  the  way 
to  Boise  was  muddy,  some  of  them  almost 
chocolate  colored.  Chamberlain  Creek  has 
no  roads  or  logging  on  Its  watershed:  all  the 
others  do.  The  effect  of  this  "multiple  use  ' 
was  so  obvious  that  It  doubled  my  determina- 
tion to  help  preserve  the  River  cf  No  Return 
Wllderne.v! — no  matter  how  long  the  struggle 
mav  last." 

(Norr  — Carl  Brown  Is  a  freelance  conserva- 
tion writer  based  In  Lake  Fork.  Idaho,  which 
U  near  the  Chamberlain  Basin  He  Is  also  In- 
volved In  environmental  education  work,  In- 
cluding a  project  for  the  Rachelwood  Wild- 
life Research  Preserve  In  Pennsylvania. 
Photographer  Ted  Trueblood  Is  a  Journalist 
based  In  Nampa.  Idaho.  He  Is  president  of  the 
River  of  No  Return  Wilderness  Council  and 
a  Field  and  Stream  outdoor  editor.) 


THE  'NLAYAGUEZ'  RESCUE:  A  CON- 
STTTUTTONAL  AND  LEGAL  \nS- 
SION 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President. 
yesterday  on  the  occAsion  of  the  first 
anniversary  of  the  capture  by  Cam- 
bodian Communists  of  the  American 
freighter  Mavagurz.  the  Senator  from 
Missouri  iMr.  Eacleton'  pre.sented  two 
legal  opinions  to  the  Senate  challenging 
the  legality  of  President  Ford's  conduct 
during  our  rescue  mLs.sion.  One  of  the 
opinions  was  given  by  Prof.  Raoul 
Berger.  He  is  the  .same  individual  who 
trrote  a  book  asserting  that  there  i.-?  no 
legal  basis  for  executive  privilege  shortly 
before  the  Supreme  Court  handed  down 
a  decision  stating  that  executive  privi- 
lege "is  fundamental  to  the  operation  of 
government  and  Inextricably  rooted  in 
the  separation  of  powers  under  the  Con- 
stitution." The  other  opinion  is  by 
Michael  Glennon,  a  young  man  who  has 
served  less  than  3  years  as  one  of  sev- 


eral assistant  legislative  counsels  to  the 
Senate. 

Unfortunately,  both  of  these  legal 
writers  fail  to  recognize  the  actual  his- 
torical setting  in  which  the  Constitution 
was  written  and  the  solutions  which  the 
framers  chose  to  meet  the  problems  of 
their  times. 

For  example,  it  is  almast  forgotten 
today  that  at  the  time  of  the  Constitu- 
tional Convention  our  rountrj'  '«'as  faced 
with  nearly  overwhelming  foreign  dan- 
gers. On  the  north.  Britain  illegally  held 
onto  frontier  military  posts  and  sup- 
ported Indian  raids  across  our  territory. 
To  the  south,  Spain  had  ended  free  nav- 
igation on  the  Missi.ssippi  to  American 
ships  and  plotted  the  creation  of  an  In- 
dian buffer  nation  between  Spanish- 
held  pos.-iessions  and  the  United  States 
border.  Even  our  erstwhile  ally.  Prance. 
was  suspected  by  no  other  than  Thomas 
Jefferson  of  attempting  to  make  the 
United  States  a  dependent  cUcnt  tangled 
in  French  foreign  scheme.'-.  In  this  situa- 
tion of  prevailing  foreign  troubles  and 
likely  future  conflicts,  there  was  a  gen- 
eral under.'itanding  among  most  of  the 
framers  that  the  President  must  possess 
and  bo  free  to  exercise  an  independent 
role  in  the  interest  of  national  defense. 
To  summarize  Uie  major  points  of  dif- 
ference I  have  with  those  who  would 
deny  the  President  even  the  constitu- 
tional authority  to  defend  American 
citizens,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Mayagucz 
incident.  I  list  the  following  points; 

First.  Critics  of  Presidential  war 
powers  give  absolutely  no  weight  to  his- 
torical practice  as  a  source  of  collateral 
interpretation  of  the  Constitution  and 
they  wrongly  deny  the  legal  significance 
of  a  nearly  uniform  practice  in  which 
Presidents  since  George  Washington 
have  used  armed  force  or  lUs  threat  in 
furtherance  of  important  defense  in- 
terests. 

Second  Congressional  supremacists 
give  no  notice  to  interpretations  of  the 
foreign  affairs  provisions  of  the  Consti- 
tution by  at  least  six  members  of  the 
presently  constituted  Supreme  Court 
who  have  taken  the  view  that  the  Presi- 
dent holds  primary  responsibility  for 
foreign  affairs. 

Third.  Critics  of  Presidential  war  pow- 
ers fail  to  consider  evidence  that  the 
framers  equated  the  term  "war"  in  the 
declaration  of  war  clause  of  the  Consti- 
tution with  "offen.'-ive"  war.  and  not  "de- 
fensive" conduct. 

Fourth.  Critics  neglect  substantial  IStli 
century  evidence  that  the  framers  knew 
of  and  blamed  the  Articles  of  Confedera- 
tion for  tlie  system  which  allowed  Con- 
gress to  dangerously  interfere  with  tne 
conduct  and  planning  of  military  affairs 
during  the  American  Revolution  and  the 
fact  that  the  obvious  remedy  for  this  de- 
fect w-as  augmentation  of  executive 
power. 

Fifth  Some  contemporary  observers 
ignore  the  significance  of  the  shift  in 
direction  of  State  charters  toward  giving 
the  executive  office  greater  powers  of  in- 
dependent action  for  the  public  safety, 
the  framers  having  had  before  them  the 
example  of  recently  established  State 
constitutions  of  Massachusetts  and  New 
Hampshire  which  conferred  far  broader 


defense  powers  upon  the  State  executives 
than  had  earner  charters  adopted  in  the 
immediate  period  of  the  Revolution 

Sixth.  Congressional  supremacists  fail 
to  consider  the  imphcations  of  evidence 
the  framers  held  strong  fears  of  delegat- 
ing too  much  power  to  the  Congress. 

Seventh.  Critics  fail  to  explain  why,  if 
the  framers  meant  to  provide  Congress 
with  the  entire  panoply  of  war  powers, 
they  did  not  say  so  in  clear  words  of  the 
kind  they  had  available  for  use  in  the 
Articles  of  Confederation  and  some  early 
State  constitutions,  which  specifically 
reserved  the  war  powers  to  the  legis- 
lature. 

Eighth.  Congressional  supremacists  as- 
sume that  Congress  has  unlimited  power 
over  the  purse — except  as  to  reducing 
the  salaries  of  the  '^resident  and  Jus- 
tices— but  Congress  can  no  more  invade 
the  President's  defense  power  by  a  policy 
rider  on  an  appropriation  law  that  It 
can  invade  civil  liberties  by  denying 
funds  to  a  member  of  a  particular  race  or 
political  party,  who  Ls  otherwise  quali- 
fied for  participation  in  a  program.  Con- 
press  can  reduce  the  size  of  tlie  military 
forces  and  decide  the  nature  and  quan- 
tity of  weapons  systems,  but  once  it  has 
established  the  Armed  Forces.  Congress 
cannot  control  where,  when,  and  for 
what  reasons  those  forces  shall  be  em- 
ployed. 

Mr.  President.  I  realize  that  the  legal 
opinions  presented  to  the  Senate  by  the 
Senator  from  Missouri  discuss  seven  laws 
which  may  or  may  not  have  application 
to  the  Mayaguez  recapture,  but  the  basic 
legal  question  underpinning  the  legality 
of  President  Ford's  action  in  rescuing 
American  citizens  is  the  legality  of  those 
laws  If  the  laws,  as  interpreted  to  pro- 
hibit the  rescue  of  U.S.  citizens,  are  un- 
constitutional, then  only  the  Constitu- 
tion could  make  the  President's  actions 
illegal  As  I  have  indicated,  the  Constitu- 
tion does  not  limit  the  President's  free- 
dom to  defend  American  lives,  but  does 
provide  the  .source  of  his  authority  to  use 
the  Armed  Forces  m  defense  of  important 
national  interests. 

Mr  President,  my  legal  counsel.  Terry 
Emerson,  has  recently  published  a  law 
review  article  which  addre.s.'^es  the  many 
legal  issues  pertaining  to  the  Mayaguez 
and  Indochina  military  operations  of 
1975  and  his  paper  strongly  rebuts  those 
people  who  would  deny  the  President's 
independent  war  powers.  In  view  of  the 
direct  bearing  of  his  article  on  the  issue 
raised  by  the  Senator  from  Missouri 
yesterday.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
"the  article  by  Mr.  Emerson.  "The  "War 
Powers  Resolution  Tested."  which  ap- 
pears in  the  Decem.ber  1975  is.'^ue  of  the 
Notre  Dame  LawTer.  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  •  .  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows : 
The  War   Powers  Resoltttion  Tested:    The 

President  s  Independent  Defense  Power 
(By  J  Terrv  Emerson  Counsel  to  United 
States  Senator  Barry  M  Goldwater:  Former 
V'i'^l^tant  Coun.'^el  Office  of  Legislative 
Counsel,  United  States  Senate;  Former 
Richardson  Foundation  Congressional  Pel- 
low;  J.D  .  Duke  University.  1959:  A3.,  Elon 
College,  195€.) 
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I.    INTHODDCnoN 

The  final  months  of  direct  United  SUtes 
military  involvement  In  this  nations  longest 
war  were  marked  by  military  operations 
which  raised  many  fundamental  questions 
about  the  arrangement  of  the  war  powers  be- 
tween the  executive  and  legislative  branches. 
These  armed  actions  are  particularly  Interest- 
ing to  a  student  of  the  constitutional  allot- 
ment of  warmaklng  and  public  defense  pow- 
ers, since  they  represent  the  first  major  test 
of  recent  enactments  of  Congress  In  which 
the  legislative  branch  has  sought  to  Impose 
binding  rules  on  the  use  of  American  force 
abroad.  One  of  these  laws,  the  War  Powers 
Resolution,  seems  to  represent  a  congressional 
will  that  the  President  not  commit  American 
military  forces,  even  In  defense  of  American 
lives,  liberty,  and  property,  without  first  con- 
sulting Congress.  The  President  did.  In  fact, 
comply  with  the  resolution  and  consult  with 
Congress  during  the  recent  operations,  but 
what  If  he  had  not?  Could  Congress  lawfully 
prevent  the  President  from  acting  unilater- 
ally to  defend  American  Interests  abroad? 

Numerous  historical  precedents  since  the 
Constitution  was  adopted  suggest  that  the 
President  has  power  Independent  of  Congress 
to  commit  American  forces  for  defensive  pur- 
poses. The  Pounding  Fathers,  although  fear- 
ful of  a  too  powerful  Executive,  were  also 
well  aware  of  the  hazards  of  placing  military 
operations  under  the  control  of  a  legislative 
body;  they  drafted  a  Constitution  that  re- 
flected these  concerns  While  Congress  can- 
not constitutionally  legislate  restrictions  to 
these  lndep>endent  defensive  war  powers,  suf- 
ficient guarantees  of  accountability  are  In- 
herent In  the  constitutional  system. 

II.    THE    WAR    POWERS    RCSOLtTTlON    AND    ITS 
rUlST    TESTS 

A.  Provisions  of  the  War  Powers  Resolution 

A  history-making  law,  the  War  Powers  Res- 
olution ■  was  enacted  by  Congress  on  Novem- 
ber 7,  1973.  over  President  Nixon's  veto.  Never 
before  had  Congress  undertaken  to  codify  or 
define  rules  applicable  to  the  Introduction  of 
United  States  armed  forces  Into  war  or 
threaten  war. 

The  announced  purpose  of  the  resolution, 
set  forth  In  5  2(a) ,  Is  to  "Insure  that  the  col- 
lective Judgment  of  both  the  Congress  and 
the  President  will  apply  to  the  Introduction 
of  United  States  Armed  Forces  Into  hostili- 
ties, or  In  situations  where  Imminent  Involve- 
ment In  hostilities  Is  clearly  Indicated  by  the 
circumstances,  and  to  the  continued  use  of 
such  forces  In  hostilities  or  in  such  situa- 
tions." 

Section  2(c),  described  further  herein,  ex- 
presses a  congressional  understanding  that 
the  "constitutional  powers  of  the  President 
as  Commander-in-Chief"  to  commit  military 
forces  exist  only  when  :  ( 1 )  Congress  has  de- 
clared war.  (2)  legislated  specific  authority, 
or  (3)  the  United  States  Is  under  attack.- 

Section  3  provides  that  the  President  wUl 
consult  with  Congress  'In  every  possible  In- 
stance" before  each  use  of  armed  forces  In 
hostilities  or  threatened  hostilities  tuid  regu- 
larly thereafter,  until  United  States  forces 
are  disengaged  or  removed  from  such  situa- 
tions. The  applicability  of  the  resolution  Is 
Initiated  by  §  4.  which  requires  that,  absent 
a  declaration  of  war,  whenever  United  States 
armed  forces  are  Introduced  (1)  into  hostili- 
ties or  Imminent  hostilities;  (2)  Into  the 
territory,  air  space,  or  waters  of  a  foreign 
nation,  when  equipped  for  combat  (other 
than  solely  for  the  supply,  replacement,  re- 
pair or  training  of  forces  I ;  or  (3)  in  numbers 
which  substantially  enlarge  United  States 
forces  equipped  for  combat  already  located 
In  a  foreign  nation,  the  President  must  re- 
port It  In  writing  to  Congress  within  48  hours 
and  periodically  afterwards.  It  is  significant 
that  situations  (2)  and  (3)  are  not  tied  to 
the  actual  outbreak  of  or  imminent  involve- 
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ment  In  hostilities,  but  restrict  the  mere  de- 
ployment of  combat  forces  Into  another 
country,  whether  or  not  hostilities  might  be 
anticipated  Even  the  strengthening  of  units 
already  located  in  foreign  countries  is  simi- 
larly restricted. 

Once  the  reporting  provision  has  been 
triggered.  §  5  takes  effect.  This  section  man- 
dates that  no  later  than  60  days  after  a  re- 
port Is  required,  'the  President  shall  termi- 
nate any  use  of  United  States  Armed  Forces 
with  respect  to  which  such  report  was  sub- 
mitted (or  required  to  be  submitted),"  un- 
less Congress  grants  specific  authority  for 
the  operation  to  continue  or  "Is  physically 
unable  to  meet  as  a  result  of  an  armed  attack 
upon  the  United  States  '  The  60-day  period 
can  be  extended  for  an  additional  30  da>-s  If 
the  President  determines  and  certifies  to 
Congress  that  the  safety  of  United  States 
troops  demands  their  continued  use  in  the 
course  of  bringing  about  their  prompt  re- 
moval Next,  5  5(c).  an  Important  and  often 
overlooked  part  of  the  war  powers  legislation, 
provides  that  any  time  United  States  forces 
"are  engaged  In  hostilities  outside  the  terri- 
tory of  the  United  States.  Its  possessions,  and 
territories  without  a  declaration  of  war  or 
specific  statutory  authorization,  such  forces 
shall  be  removed  by  the  President  If  the  Con- 
gress so  directs  by  concurrent  resolution." 
This  means  that  at  any  time  before  the  60- 
to  90-day  period  Is  up.  Congress  can  uni- 
laterally order  United  States  forces  to  pull 
out  The  law  provides  that  the  President 
must  obey  such  a  congressional  directive 

Sections  6  and  7  of  the  resolution  establish 
congressional  priority  procedures  for  consid- 
eration of.  and  final  action  upon,  legislation 
Introduced  either  to  authorize  continued  en- 
gagement of  our  forces  or  to  compel  their 
removal.  Another  major  policy  provision  is 
Included  in  i  8.  which  states  that  no  author- 
ity for  the  use  of  troops  shall  be  Inferred 
from  any  provision  of  law,  including  defense 
appropriations,  unless  the  law  spells  out  a 
specific  Intent  to  confer  such  authority 
within  the  meaning  of  the  resolution  >  Nor 
can  any  authority  for  troop  deployment  be 
Inferred  from  any  existing  or  future  treaty, 
unless  It  Is  Implemented  by  separate  legisla- 
tion specifically  conferring  such  authority.  In 
somewhat  of  an  antlcllmactlc  manner.  Con- 
gress then  declares  In  {  8(d)  that  nothing  in 
the  law  "Is  Intended  to  alter  the  constitu- 
tional authority  of  the  Congress  or  of  the 
President,  of  the  provisions  of  existing 
treaties."  or  "shall  be  construed  as  granting 
any  authority  to  the  President  with  respect 
to  the  Introduction  of  United  States  Armed 
Forces  .  .  .  which  he  would  not  have  had  in 
the  absence  of  this  Joint  resolution,"  * 

The   War    Powers   Resolution    received    Its 
first    tests    during    the    closing    months    of 
America's  Involvement  In  Indochina. 
B.  A     chronologu    of    presidential    military 
initiatives  in  1975 

Four  mlUtarj-  operations  which  came  un- 
der the  purview  of  the  War  Powers  Resolu- 
tion occurred  In  1975  Three  were  rescue  and 
evacuation  efforts:  (1)  the  evacuation  of 
Americans  and  others  from  Danang  and  other 
South  Vietnamese  seaports  Imperiled  by  en- 
emy forces;  (2)  the  rescue  of  Americans  and 
others  caught  In  Phnom  Penh  before  the 
capture  of  the  Cambodian  capital  by  the 
Communists;  and  i3)  the  evacuation  of 
United  States  citizens  and  numerous  South 
Vietnamese  during  the  dying  hours  of  the 
Thleu  government  In  Saigon.  Finally,  there 
occurred  the  well-publicized  Mayaguez  Inci- 
dent, In  which  an  American  ship  and  crew- 
men were  rescued,  and  freedom  of  the  sea« 
for  United  States  vessels  was  upheld. 

The  first  Independent  Presidential  mUltary 
activity  of  the  year  occurred  on  March  29, 
1976,  when  President  Ford  directed  United 
States  naval  vessels  to  assist  In  an  interna- 
tional biunanltarlan  relief  effort  to  transport 
thousands  of  refugees  and  some  United 
States  nationals  to  safety  from  Danang  and 


elsewhere  in  South  Vietnam  American  forces 
abroad  were  equipped  for  combat.'  One  week 
later.  United  States  Marines  In  36  helicopters 
flew  Into  the  Cambodian  capital  of  Phnom 
Penh,  where  they  evacuated  .some  100  Am"r- 
icans,  180  Cambodians,  and  35  t  bird -country 
nationals.  A  contingent  of  360  Marines,  la 
full  combat  gear,  participated  m  the  oper»- 
tlon,  standing  guard  In  the  area  where  the 
helicopters  landed.  Twenty  United  States 
warplanes  patrolled  the  skies  and  two  hell- 
copter  gunshlps  escorted  the  fleet.  No  casual- 
ties were  Incurred,  but  a  75  mm.  recollless 
nfle  round  and  at  least  four  rockets  hit  the 
landing  field  « 

By  mld-Aprll.  President  Ford  had  ordered 
the  reduction  of  American  personnel  In  the 
United  States  mission  In  Saigon  to  levels 
that  could  be  quickly  evacuated  during  an 
emergency  On  April  29  1975,  Tan  Son  Nhut 
.Mrfield  In  Saigon  came  under  rocket  and 
artillery  fire  Believing  that  the  airfield  was 
"unusable"  by  fixed  wing  aircraft  and  that 
"the  collapse  of  the  Government  forces 
within  Saigon  appeared  Imminent."  the 
President  decided  that  the  "slt\iatlon  pre- 
sented a  direct  and  Imminent  threat  to  the 
remaining  United  States  citizens  and  their 
dependents  In  and  around  Saigon"  Accord- 
ingly, he  ordered  United  Stales  military 
forces  to  proceed  with  "an  emergency  final 
exacuatlon  out  of  consideration  for  the 
safety  of  U.S.  citizens." '  In  the  final  re- 
moval, approximately  5.800  Vietnamese  and 
1,375  Americans  were  evacuated  from  the 
embassy  by  a  fleet  of  70  helicopters.  In  addi- 
tion, over  30,0OC  Vietnamese  refugees  were 
picked  up  on  the  open  sea  by  Navy  ships 
American  fighter  aircraft  provided  protec- 
tive alrcover  and  In  at  least  one  Instance 
suppressed  North  Vietnamese  antiaircraft 
artillery  firing  upon  evacuation  helicopters 
About  865  Marines  were  Involved  Ln  the 
operation  Two  Marines  and  two  pilots  were 
killed  \i\  the  final  withdrawal  ' 

Two  weeks  later.  President  Ford  directed 
American  forces  to  free  the  unarmed  Ameri- 
can merchant  vessel  Mayaguez  and  Its  39 
American  crew  members.  The  ship  was  seized 
May  12.  1975.  by  Cambodian  Communist 
troops  60  miles  from  the  Cambodian  coast 
and  seven  miles  from  the  disputed  Lsland  ot 
Poulo  Wal.  claimed  by  both  Cambodia  and 
Vietnam.  In  a  report  to  Congress  on  the 
event,  the  President  charged  that  the  seizure 
of  the  ship  was  "In  clear  violation  of  Inter- 
national law,"  and  an  "Illegal  and  danger- 
ous act."  •  The  United  States  had  not  rec- 
ognized the  claim  of  the  Cambodians  to  the 
Wal  Islands,  nor  their  claim  to  a  territorial 
sea  of  more  than  three  miles  '" 

The  American  rescue  effort  Involved  the 
destruction  or  Immobilization  of  seven  Cam- 
bodian patrol  boats  by  United  States  aircraft 
on  May  13;  the  mobUlzatlon  by  the  United 
States  of  elf^ht  ships,  11  helicopters,  25 
planes,  and  3(X)  Marines:  the  a.ssault  on  the 
Island  of  Koh  Tang  by  United  States  Marines 
on  May  14;  and  the  successful  recapture  of 
the  abandoned  Mayaguez  late  that  day  One 
American  plane  dropped  the  blgeest  non- 
nuclear  bomb  In  our  arsenal  on  Koh  Tang 
Other  air  attacks  struck  the  military  airfield 
at  Ream  and  a  mainland  Cambodian  oil  stor- 
E^re  depot  shortly  after  the  crew  had  been 
released  These  missions  were  explained  as 
necessary  to  protect  Marines  still  left  on 
Tang  Island.  Fifteen  United  States  service- 
men are  listed  as  dead  and  three  missing  In 
action  on  and  around  that  Island." 
C   Appliration  of  the  War  Powers  Resolution 

Did  the  President  violate  the  law  by  any  of 
these  operations?  In  applying  the  provisions 
of  the  War  Powers  Resolution  to  the  facts 
of  the  1975  Indochina  military  actions,  the 
first  Issue  to  be  considered  Is  the  effect  that 
should  be  given  to  5  2(c).  This  provision 
spells  out  the  congressional  understanding 
that  the  constitutional  power  of  the  Presi- 
dent as  Commander  in  Chief  to  introduce 
combat  forces  Into  hostilities,  or  situations 
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where  hostUltles  are  imminent,  exists  "only" 
when  Congress  has  declared  war  or  granted 
speclflc  statutory  authority,  or  when  there 
Is  "a  national  emergency  created  by  attack 
upon  the  United  States,  Its  territories  or 
possessions,  or  Its  armed  forces." 

Is  5  2(c)  meant  as  a  'negally  binding" 
definition?  If  It  is  binding,  did  the  facts 
of  each  evacuation  and  rescue  mission  fit 
the  congressional  understanding  of  a  situa- 
tion where  troops  were  Introduced  "Into 
hostilities"  or  where  their  "Imminent  In- 
volvement In  hostUltles"  was  clearly  indi- 
cated? Notwithstanding  the  restrictive  lan- 
guage of  5  2(c),  does  the  provision  allow 
for  an  implied  exception  In  order  to  evacuate 
American  citizens?  Does  any  such  exception 
extend  far  enough  to  encompass  the  hu- 
manitarian withdrawal  of  foreign  nationals 
In  connection  with  the  evacuation  of  Amer- 
icans? 

Certain  portions  of  the  legislative  history 
of  the  War  Powers  ResoluUon  can  be  read  to 
Indicate  that  (ingress  Intended  §  2(c)  to  be 
a  binding  rule,  codifying  the  Presidents 
power  as  Commander  In  Chief  In  all  situa- 
tions involving  hostilities.'--  The  weight  of 
the  evidence  on  congressional  Intent,  how- 
ever, points  to  the  conclusion  that  §2(c) 
does  not  carry  binding  force  The  State  De- 
partment claims  the  subsection  Is  "'at  most 
a  declaratory  statement  of  policy."  that  It 
"does  not  ccjntaln  language  which  requires 
or  prohibits  any  particular  action,  which  Is 
characteristic  of  mandatory  and  binding  pro- 
visions." An  additional  point  made  by  the 
State  Department  Us  that  the  conference  re- 
port on  the  War  Powers  Re.s<,Uitlon  expressly 
provides  that  "'isltibsequeni  sections  of  the 
Joint  Resolution  are  not  dependent  upon  the 
language  of  this  stibsectlon      ..."  " 

To  the  con.slderatlonR  pc.sed  by  the  State 
Department  may  be  added  the  fact  that  the 
primary  object  of  the  War  Powers  Resolution 
was  to  "Injure  that  the  collective  Judgment 
of  both  the  Congress  and  tlie  Pres^ldent"  will 
apply  to  certain  crisis  situations  Involving 
armed  action  or  its  gra'e  threat  *  The  pro- 
visions of  the  resolution  which  implement 
congressional  participation  in  decl.slon mak- 
ing relating  to  employing  the  Armed  Forces 
are  not  found  In  5  2(c).  but  rather  in  other 
sections  of  the  resolution  which  establish  a 
process  of  consultation,  reporting,  and 
prompt  congTes.<ilonal  action  on  the.se  mat- 
ters "  Since  It  Is  not  nece.ssary  for  ?  2ic)  to 
have  a  binding  effect  In  order  to  carry  out 
Congress'  role  In  the  ""collective  Judgment" 
process.  It  can  be  concluded  that  the  section 
Is  not  an  effort  at  legislating  a  legally  bind- 
ing limitation  on  Presidential  authority 

Even  if  5  2(c)  were  assumed  to  be  an  op- 
erative rule  for  the  use  of  the  Armed  Forces 
In  grave  situations,  the  omission  of  any  spe- 
cific language  regarding  the  protection  of 
United  States  citizens  overseas  does  not 
mean  that  emergency  rescue  of)€ratlons  are 
prohibited.  The  War  Powers  Resolution  was 
passed  over  the  President's  veto  In  an 
B"imosphere  of  concern  that  United  States 
forces  might  be  reintroduced  Into  the  Viet- 
nam war  to  enforce  the  Paris  Cease  Fire 
Agreement  of  Januan,-  24,  1973,'"  or  that  on 
other  pretexts  the  President  might  resume 
bombing  missions  or  active  American  fighting 
In  support  of  the  South  Vietnamese  regime.'" 
In  this  setting,  the  term  "hostilities"  or  "Im- 
minent Involvement  In  hostilities,"  for  pur- 
poses of  the  presumed  limitations  of  ?  2(c). 
would  Incltide  only  actions  where  a  principal 
aim  Is  to  destroy  enemy  troops  or  resources, 
or  otherwise  strengthen  the  lasting  ability  of 
an  ally.  Without  specific  and  convincing  evi- 
dence of  Congress'  deliberate  purjiose  to  bar 
such  an  activity.  It  cannot  be  presumed  that 
Congress  Intended  to  prohibit  a  humanitar- 
ian action  reasonably  related  to  proi-ectlng 
the  safety  of  endangered  Americans  '* 
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Moreover,  there  is  specific  legislative  hls- 
ton,'  to  the  effect  that  Congress  did  recognize 
that  the  President  possesses  an  Inherent  con- 
stitutional power  to  employ  the  Armed 
Forces  to  protect  United  States  citizens. 
During  Senate  debate  over  the  final  version 
of  the  War  Powers  Resolution  that  had  been 
agreed  to  In  Joint  conference  between  the 
House  and  Senate.  Senator  Javits,  an  initial 
author  of  the  legislation  and  then  manager 
of  the  proposal,  discu.ssed  exactly  this  point 
In  a  colloquy  with  Senator  Eagleton  of  Mis- 
souri. "|T)he  Senator  has  laid  great  empha- 
sis on  the  word  'only,'  "  noted  Senator  Eagle- 
ton.  "I  take  It  that  the  Senator's  current 
position  Is  that  under  the  Constitution  the 
President  has  no  emergency  authority  with 
respect  to  American  nationals  endangered 
abroad."  "  "I  said  no  such  thing."  replied  the 
Senator  from  New  York.  "I  would  tell  the 
Senator  this,"  he  added:  "There  was  a  very 
long  argument  about  Including  the  concept 
of  rescuing  nationals.  It  was  felt  that  what- 
ever was  specified  on  that  score,  in  order  to 
be  con.servatlve  In  respect  of  the  President  ^ 
power,  would  have  to  be  so  hedged  and  quali- 
fied that  we  were  better  off  Just  not  saying 
It    .    .     "  ■■" 

Senator  Javits'  answer  makes  it  clear  the 
conferees  did  recognl7-e  the  existence  of  a 
rescue  power  in  the  President  But  to  avoid 
the  difficult  and  perhaps  Impossible  task  of 
nailing  down  a  definition  of  executive  au- 
thority, they  left  the  matter  open  for  in- 
terpretation by  the  President  and  Congress 
as  future  practice  might  require  If  instead 
of  relying  on  his  sole  judgment  of  what  may 
be  warranted  by  particular  circumstances. 
the  President  wLshes  to  obtain  a  clarification 
or  support  of  his  power  to  act.  Senator  Javits 
explained:  "He  can  always  come  to  us  for 
authority  if  he  i."^  In  any  doubt"  -' 

Having  concluded  first  that  «2(c)  of  the 
War  Powers  Resolution  does  not  contain  a 
legally  binding  definition  of  the  PYesident'.": 
powers  as  Commander  In  Chief,  and.  second 
that  In  any  event  humanitarian  relief  mis- 
sions involving  in  part  the  rescue  of  Ameri- 
cans arc  excepted  from  any  limitations  in- 
tended by  such  section,  it  Is  clear  the  Presi- 
dent did  not  violate  the  War  Powers  Resolu- 
tion In  the  course  of  the  Indochina  opera- 
tions. All  that  was  required  wa.<:  the  consulta- 
tion and  reporting  required  by  H  3  and  4  of 
the  resolution,  and  this  the  President  did. 

President  Ford  not  only  consulted  with 
Congress  by  bringing  before  both  Houses  in 
Joint  session  on  April  10.  1975,  the  need  for 
the  passible  evacuation  of  Americans  and 
Vietnamese,  but  he  requested  support  from 
Congress  in  the  form  of  related  legislation 
which  would  demonstrate  unity  among  the 
two  political  branches  of  government  on  this 
imp<jrtant  matter  of  national  policy,"  He 
also  mentioned  the  urgency  of  the  situation 
in  Cambodia.-  On  April  14.  President  Ford, 
with  Secretary  of  State  Kissinger,  Secretary 
of  Defense  Schle-^mger  and  Army  Chief  of 
Staff  Weyand.  met  personally  with  the  full 
Senate  i='orpign  Relations  Committee  for 
consultation  on  the  situation  in  Southeast 
Asia.  Top  administration  officials  also  testi- 
fied before  several  congressional  committees 
to  discuss  the  evacuation  Issue."* 

The  same  spirit  of  collaboration,  to  the 
degree  possible,  marked  the  Mayaguez  Inci- 
dent. Monroe  Leigh.  Legal  Adviser  to  the 
State  Department,  informed  a  House  subcom- 
mittee investigating  the  application  of  the 
War  Powers  Resolution  to  the  event  "that 
although  the  Mayagiicz  incident  was  a  rapid- 
ly unfolding  emergency  situation,  four  sep- 
arate sets  of  communications  took  place 
between  the  Executive  Branch  and  the  Con- 
gressional leadership  "  ^  He  summarized 
these  consultations  as  follows:  "First,  the 
Congressional  leader.shlp  was  informed  of  the 
principal  military  operations  prior  to  t»he 
actual  commencement  of  those  operations; 
second,  the  Congressional  leadership  did  have 
an  opportunity  to  express  Its  views  concern- 


ing the  Impending  military  operations; 
and  third  all  views  which  were  expressed 
by  the  Congressional  leadership  .  were 
communicated  directly  to  the  President."" 
Dissenting  voices  were  heard.  Senator 
Eagleton  complained  that  "|alt  most  a  num- 
ber of  Senators  and  Congressmen  were  noti- 
fied or  Informed  of  action  already  planned  or 
underwav."  -'  He  Introduced  an  amendment 
that  would  replace  the  phrase  "consult  with 
Congress"  In  5  3  of  the  War  Powers  Resolu- 
tion with  the  words  "  seek  the  ad\-lce  and 
counsel  of  Congress"  ^  This  he  would  define 
to  mean  that  the  Presldeiit  "shall  In  every 
possible  instance  discuss  fully  the  proposed 
decision  for  using  [the]  Armed  Forces  with 
Members  of  Congress  .  .  .  and  shall  fully  con- 
sider their  advice  and  counsel  before  com- 
mitting the  United  States  Armed  Forces  to 
anv  such  proposed  decision  "  * 

Senator  Javits  took  a  similar  view  He  in- 
formed the  same  House  panel  that  the  State 
Department  Legal  Adviser  appeared  before 
that  "lt)o  a  disturbing  extent,  consultations 
with  the  Congress  prior  to  the  Mayaguez  in- 
cident resembled  the  old.  discredited  practice 
of  Informing  selected  members  of  Congress 
a  few  hours  m  advance  of  the  implementa- 
tion of  decisions  already  taken  within  the  Ex- 
ecutive Branch  •■  He  proposed  that  "prior 
consultations  requu-ed  under  the  law  should 
be  conducted  with  the  committees  havmg 
legislative  jurisdiction — meeting  m  their 
formal  capacities  as  committee.-  of  the  Sen- 
ate and  House  of  Representatives  '  "  By  thte 
description,  Senator  Javits  meant  the  17- 
member  Senate  Foreign  Relations  (Committee 
and  the  37-member  House  International  Af- 
fairs Committee,  sitting   In   full  session  '■ 

Pressed  as  to  his  view  of  the  form  consul- 
tation should  have  taken.  Mike  Mansfield. 
the  Majority  Leader  of  the  Senate,  stated 
that  the  consultative  process  should  be  ap- 
plied to  '"at  leaft  the  leadership  and  the 
chairmen  and  the  ranking  Republican  Mem- 
bers" "  Although  he  profeseed  not  to  have 
been  consulted,  referring  to  "briefings"  rather 
than  "consultation"  Senator  Mansfield  did 
not  agree  with  a  reporter's  description  that 
the  law  had  been  ••t<;  a  slight  extent,  bent  or 
violated."  explaning  that  "maybe  he  didn't 
have  the  time  "  "  Thif  point  was  forcefully 
used  by  Monroe  Leigh,  who  testified  that 
"one  must  consider  the  other  things  that  the 
Chief  Executive  had  to  do  to  discharge  his 
obligations  under   the  Constitution  "  »* 

How  the  President  could  have  cooperated 
more  fully  with  Congress  than  he  did  in  the 
clrctunstances  of  rapidly  changing  and  devel- 
oping events,  each  of  which  could  be  seen 
as  a  new  reason  for  consulting  with  Con- 
greBS,  is  unexplained  by  his  critics  The  an- 
swer to  this  practical  problem  surely  lies  in 
a  common  sense  approach  based  on  Congress' 
own  phrase,  "m  every  possible  instance." 
which  admits  of  circumstances  where  lengthy 
dialogue  between  tlie  President  and  some  50 
to  60  members  of  two  congressional  commit- 
tees simply   cannot   take  place  "^ 

in.   THE   INDEPENDENT   WAR    POWERS    OF 
THE     EXECCTTVE 

Given  that  President  Ford  did  not  violate 
anv  provision  of  the  War  Powers  Resolution 
In  the  course  of  the  fotir  Indochina  military 
actions  of  1975.  the  question  arises  of  what 
constitutional  validity  the  resolution  would 
have  in  the  case  of  Presidential  noncompli- 
ance. Does  Congress  possess  constitutional 
authority  to  prohibit  the  President  from  us- 
ing the  Armed  Forces  in  defense  of  American 
lives,  libertv  and  property  without  first  ob- 
taining the  collective  Judgment  of  both 
Houses  of  Congress"^  Should  an  incident  arist 
where  the  President  and  Congr^'^s  differ  ovei 
the  need  for  an  armed  response,  will  the  Ex- 
ecutive be  able  as  a  matter  of  constitutional 
law  to  carrv  on  a  defense  mission  which  Con- 
gress has  ordered  him  to  call  off''  For  exam- 
ple if  Congress  fears  that  a  contemplated 
rescue  mission  Involves  a  risk  to  the  public 
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In  general  that  outweighs  the  safety  of  those 
Americans  Immediately  Involved.  Is  the  Pres- 
ident coastltutlonally  bound  to  abandon 
those  Americans  when  so  directed  by  a  con- 
current resolution  agreed  to  under  f  5(c)  of 
tlio  War  Powers  Resolution?  Or  may  he  un- 
dertake the  operation  by  virtue  of  distinct 
and  Uitlependent  authorities  vested  In  the 
{^resident  by  the  Constitution? 

A.  Historical  incidents  of  defensive 
Presidential  war-making 

History  throws  considerable  light  on  these 
questions.  Our  past  Is  replete  with  Incidents 
involving  threats  to  American  Uvea,  property, 
or  Important  American  overseas  interests  In 
which  Presidents  have  used  force  or  the 
threat  of  force  for  defensive  purposes  with- 
out a  declaration  of  war  and  without  policy 
restriction  by  Congress. 

It  is  not  surprising  that  force  was  not  vised 
abroad  during  the  terms  of  our  first  Presi- 
dent. With  no  Navy  and  a  regrular  Army  which 
never  exceeded  4.100  men,"  President  Wash- 
ington could  not  have  mounted  an  overseas 
war  under  any  circumstances.  With  the  In- 
fluence arising  from  the  nation's  potential 
greatness,  based  on  an  Immense  land  area 
and  a  growing  population,  he  could  and  did, 
however,  threaten  the  use  of  force  as  an  arm 
of  diplomacy  when  an  opportune  moment 
arose.  Such  an  occasion  presented  Itself  In 
1790,  when  Spain  and  England  appeared  to 
be  on  the  verge  of  war.  The  Spanish  Colony 
of  New  Orleans,  and  other  Spanish  posts  to 
the  north,  were  vulnerable  to  attack  by  a 
British  operation  from  Detroit,  a  danger 
known  by  both  Washington  and  the  Span- 
ish Acting  on  Spanish  fear  of  the  British, 
Washington  unilaterally  pressured  Spain  to 
of>en  the  Mississippi  to  American  navigation, 
an  Important  foreign  policy  goal  of  his  ad- 
ministration. Thomas  Jefferson,  as  Secretary 
of  State,  implemented  Washington's  plan  by 
instructing  the  American  envoy  In  Spain  to 
threaten  that  If  the  United  States  could  not 
secure  navigation  down  the  Mississippi  by 
negotiation,  It  would  acquire  It  by  force,  per- 
haps In  alliance  with  Britain  *>  The  threat- 
ened hostilities  did  not  erupt,  but  Washing- 
ton had  shown  his  readiness  to  take  action 
independent  of  Congress  when  a  vital  Inter- 
est of  the  nation  was  at  stake. 

Washington's  successor.  John  Adams, 
moved  a  step  further  toward  the  actual  com- 
mencement of  hostilities  for  reasons  of  na- 
tional defense  On  March  19,  1798,  he  Is- 
sued an  order,  without  the  authority  of  Con- 
gress, allowing  American  merchant  vessels  to 
arm  for  defense  against  attacks  by  French 
warships"  The  consensus  of  congressional 
debate  on  arming  our  merchantmen,  which 
had  occurred  only  three  days  preceding 
Adams"  order.  wt«  that  "any  new  measures 
ought  I  not)  to  be  gone  Into,  or  measures 
which.  In  their  tendency,  must  letid  to 
war."  »  Ills  action  was  promptly  questioned 
by  Congress  on  the  ground  that  If  the  Presi- 
dent could  take  the  measures  which  he  had 
taken,  "|h]e,  and  not  the  Congress,  had  the 
power  of  making  war "  ♦"  The  matter  was 
debated  fully,  but  Congress  rejected  any 
legislation  that  would  have  regulated  the 
President's  action.  The  House  also  defeated 
amendments  which  proposed  to  limit  the 
manner  In  which  the  President  could  em- 
ploy our  small  naval  force." 

Prom  the  published  debates.  It  Is  clear  that 
this  early  Congress  dlstlnguLshed  between 
offensive  and  defensive  military  measures, 
recognizing  that  the  President  can  take 
proper  actions  for  the  defense  of  the  coun- 
try, without  direction  from  Congress."  Dur- 
ing a  continuation  of  this  debate.  Represent- 
ative Jonathan  Dayton,  then  the  Speaker  of 
the  House  and  a  signer  of  the  Constitution, 
argued  that  the  President,  as  Commander  in 
Chief,  wag  the  official  "whom  the  Constitu- 
tion has  made  exclusively  the  Judge"  of  em- 
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ploying  the  Army  and  Navy  of  the  United 
States  wherever  he  "thought  the  common  de- 
fense and  general  welfare  required  them  to 
be  stationed  "  "  The  President  was  also  sup- 
ported by  Representative  Sewall.  who  ridi- 
culed the  Idea  that  "|o]ur  citizens  going 
without  the  territory  of  the  United  Statee  are 
to  be  no  longer  objects  of  our  attention" 
and  "were  to  be  abandoned  to  the  elements 
or  to  the  hostility  of  mankind,  wherever  they 
went."  " 

This  view  of  the  President's  responsibility 
for  the  public  safety  as  primary  has  since 
been  followed  by  nearly  every  President.  Only 
three  years  later,  Thomas  Jefferson  sent  in- 
to the  Mediterranean  on  his  own  authority  a 
squadron  of  four  ships,  with  Instructions 
that  should  hostilities  be  commenced  by  the 
Barbary  pirates  upon  American  shipping  be- 
fore the  squadron's  arrival,  "this  force  wlU  be 
Immediately  employed  In  the  defense  and 
protection  of  our  commerce.  .  "  "  His  or- 
ders provided  that  pirate  attacks  against 
American  shipping  will  be  'repelled  and 
punished."  It  was  only  after  actual  fighting 
broke  out  that  Jefferson  came  to  Congress 
for  support."  Even  President  Buchanan,  who 
Is  cited  In  a  recent  report  by  the  Senate 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  as  acknowl- 
edging the  war  power  of  Congress.'"  risked  a 
confrontation  with  Great  Britain  by  order- 
ing, upon  his  own  authority,  a  naval  force 
"to  protect  all  vessels  of  the  United  States  on 
the  high  seas  from  search  or  detention  by 
the  vessels  of  war  of  any  other  nation. •» 
A  conflict  was  avoided  at  the  last  moment 
when  Great  Britain,  because  of  this  pres- 
sure, abandoned  Its  claim  to  the  right  of 
boarding  and  searching  American  merchant 
vessels.*' 

President  Grant,  who  U  described  by  a 
prominent  historian  as  having  "politely  de- 
ferred "  to  Congress  after  being  rebuffed  by 
the  Senate  In  his  attempt  to  annex  Santo 
Domingo.'"  nevertheless  put  the  Navy  on  a 
warfootlng.  upon  his  .sole  authority.  In  a 
confrontation  with  Spain  concerning  the 
seizure,  court-martial,  and  execution  of  53 
crew  members  and  passengers  of  the  Ameri- 
can steamer  Virginius.  According  to  con- 
temporary reports,  every  available  ship  was 
commissioned  or  recalled  from  foreign  sta- 
tions, and  war  appeared  Imminent.  Grant's 
use  of  force  succeeded:  Spain  yielded,  re- 
turned the  Virginius  with  her  surviving  crew 
and  pa.s.sengers.  and  paid  an  Indemnity  to 
the  United  States  "' 

During  the  early  1800's.  American  gunboats 
thus  protected  American  shipping  In  the 
Atlantic  and  Mediterranean,  and  made  sev- 
eral landings  on  foreign  soil  to  protect  Amer- 
ican lives  and  property.  By  the  I850's  these 
protective  actions  extended  to  the  Pacific, 
culminating  in  President  McKlnley  sending 
5,000  troops  In  1900  to  defend  the  American 
Legation  In  Peking  In  the  early  1900'8,  Amer- 
ican forces  repeatedly  protected  American 
property  In  Panama  and  other  Caribbean 
areas,  and  made  several  landings  In  China. 
By  1927,  this  country  had  5.670  troops  sta- 
tioned In  China  Prior  to  our  ofTlclal  entry 
into  World  War  II,  President  Roo.sevelt.  with- 
out consulting  Congress,  sent  troops  to  oc- 
cupy Greenland  and  Iceland  and  ordered 
United  States  warships  to  protect  the  British 
lifeline  in  the  Atlantic.  Since  World  War  IT. 
the  United  States  has  been  Involved  In  major 
land  wars  In  Korea  and  Indochina,  has 
risked  a  nuclear  holocaust  in  order  to  re- 
move offensive  missiles  from  Cuba,  and  has 
placed  the  Armed  Forces  on  a  worldwide 
military  alert  to  prevent  the  Soviet  Union 
from  Intervening  In  the  Middle  East." 

Presidents  have  deployed  troops  Into  crisis 
areas  and  used  force  or  the  threat  of  force 
for  defensive  purposes  without  a  declara- 
tion of  war  or  other  specific  authorization  by 
Congress  on  approximately  200  occasions 
since  the  founding  of  the  Republic."  The 
Import  and   "quality"   of   these   precedents. 


however,  are  challenged  by  a  distinguished 
historian.  Arthur  M.  Schleslnger.  Jr  .  on  the 
ground  that  "the  operatlon.s  were  mostly  di- 
rected agaln.st  nongovernmental  groups, 
mostly  concerned  with  the  protection  of 
American  citizens  and  mostly  trivial."  Such 
"police  actions,  not  directed  at  sovereign 
states."  can  be  explained  as  not  rising  "to 
the  dignity  of  formal  congressional  con- 
cern."** Moreover,  Schleslnger  Indicates:  "A 
substantial  number  took  place  .  .  .  vrtthout 
presidential  authorl2jatlon,  very  often  the 
consequence  of  the  Individual  Initiative  or 
short  temper  of  lieutenants  along  the  south- 
ern border  or  commodores  on  the  high 
seas."  " 

This  analysis  misses  the  practical  answer 
that  Presidents  have  consistently  responded 
to  foreign  threats  to  the  United  States  with 
the  force  necessary,  and  physically  and  tech- 
nologically available,  at  a  given  moment  in 
history.  "When  little  force  was  needed 
little  was  used;  when  larger  commitment* 
were  necessary,  they  too  were  forthcom- 
ing"" President  Washington  did  not  hesi- 
tate to  threaten  Spain  with  hostilities  Pres- 
ident Adams  risked  a  deeper  war  with  France 
by  withdrawing  his  previous  order  that  had 
forbidden  the  arming  of  merchant  vessels 
President  Buchanan  accepted  the  chance  of 
a  conflict  with  Great  Britain  In  upholding 
the  right  of  the  United  States  vessels  to  be 
free  from  search  or  detention  by  foreign  war- 
ships. 

Furthermore,  precedents  of  Presidential 
military  activity  cannot  be  uniformly  cate- 
gorized as  actions  against  stateless  and  law- 
less people":  there  are  too  many  exceptions. 
Even  If  accurate,  this  categorization  is  not 
of  any  major  Import.  The  flow  of  blood  Is  the 
same  whether  from  combat  with  pirates  and 
unruly  natives,  or  with  repular  forces  Any 
commitment  of  American  forces  into 
troubled  areas  Involves  a  serious  risk  of 
armed  fighting  Nothing  In  the  18th  century 
materials  reeardlng  the  war  powers  Indicates 
that  the  framers  made  a  dl-^tlnctlon  between 
hostilities  with  organized  r.t«tes  and  nongov- 
ernment groups  In  the  allotment  of  those 
powers:  nor  Is  there  a  history  of  practice  by 
Presidents  showing  they  have  made  such  an 
Interpretation  of  their  powers.  It  Is  true 
that  Presidential  Initiatives  with  respect  to 
formal  states  have  increa'-ed  notably  In  the 
20th  century,  but  this  is  'urely  the  rp«iilt 
of  the  Increase  In  the  number  of  natlon- 
state«;  and  the  persistent  development  of 
ways  In  which  the  United  States  can  be  af- 
fected by  events  abroad  One  must  a.sinime 
the  CoriBtltutlon  never  accommodates 
changes  in  history  or  technolorv  for  the 
difference  to  become  significant.  Under  .such 
an  assumption,  the  United  States  Air  Force 
would  have  no  constltutlona:  basts,  for  the 
Constitution  provides  for  raising  "Armies" 
and  maintaining  a  "Navy,"  but  nowhere  re- 
fers to  an  Air  Force. 

The  Inference  that  most  precedents  of 
Presidential  wsr  power?  are  the  result  of  hot- 
headed mllltarv  officers  on  the  scene  's  not 
supported  by  close  examination  of  the  Inci- 
dents Tn  fact,  only  a  fraction  of  all  the  In- 
cidents have  been  rubseouentlv  disavowed 
or  repudiated  bv  the  Executive*'  Where  ac- 
tions may  have  been  commenced  bv  Individ- 
ual commanders  they  were  carried  out  ac- 
cording to  what  WHS  believed  to  he  a  clenr 
Pre'sidentlal  directive  or  pollcv""  Tn  nnv 
event.  It  Is  the  Pre<!ldent  as  rommander  In 
Chief  who  Is  responsible  for  the  cnmrnand  of 
forces  and  the  conduct  of  mUltarv  .->ner.\- 
tlons  In  practice,  the  President  arts  thro'!'.-h 
thn  executive  departments  nnd  siihord1nn*» 
officers,  and  unle?=s  dl.<'avnwed  '•  thetr  act«  a-e 
In  legal  contemplation  the  acts  of  the  Pre.sl- 
dent 

B    Ccm^titutional  'icniftcanrr  of  prrrprfrnti 
Accepting  the  existence  nf  a   nearly  uni- 
form   practice   of   Presidents    to   use   armed 
force  or  the  threat  of  It  In  furtherance  r,t 
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important  defense  Interests,  without  the 
specific  approval  of  Congres,s,  the  question 
arises  of  what  bearing  historical  practice 
has  vipon  current  constitutional  con.struc- 
tlon 

In  the  words  of  Justice  Story,  "the  most 
unexceptionable  «5urre  of  collateral  inter- 
pretation Is  from  the  practical  exposition  of 
the  (government  Itself.  In  its  various  depart- 
ments, ujxin  particular  questions  discussed, 
and  settled  upon  Its  own  lntrli\.slc  merltj;."  • 
A  leading  present-day  authority  on  the  legal 
aspects  of  foreign  affairs  writes  that 

"|T]he  emphasis  upon  usage,  as  a  test  of 
constitutionality  .  .  .  was  ba.sed  upon  the  no- 
tions that  a  peoples  genuine  "constitution  ' 
Is  In  how  they  live  and  ccwperate  under  a 
basic  charter  and  that  the  most  Import^irt 
a\ithorlty  In  a  dem(X:ratlc  community  K  In 
the  expectations  that  people  create  In  each 
other  by  such  living  and  cooperation.  The 
most  ImpKjrtant  principle  of  Interpretation 
In  any  legal  system  I  have  studied  Is  that 
which  requires  examination  of  "subsequent 
conduct"  as  an  Index  of  contemporary  ex- 
pectation" •" 

Usage  was  decisive  In  resolving  an  early 
separation  of  powers  Is.'^ue  between  two 
branches  of  government  In  1802  the  Con- 
gres.s  enacted  the  Judiciary  Act.  which  con- 
tinued the  former  practice  of  the  Supreme 
Court  Justices  riding  circuit  Chief  Justice 
Marshall  promptly  wrote  letters  to  the  As.so- 
clate  Ju.stlces  stating  that  he  doubted  the 
constitutionality  of  this  provision,  upon  the 
ground  that  the  Constitution  required  .sepa- 
rate appointments  for  holding  circuit  court 
He  suggested  the  possibility  that  his  col- 
leagues refu.se  to  carry  out  the  law  "=  Even 
with  such  a  serious  cloud  of  doubt  over  Con- 
gress' authority  to  require  additional  Judi- 
cial duties  of  the  Justices,  especially  with- 
out specific  commissions  to  do  so.  the 
Marshall  Court  abided  by  the  principle  of 
usage: 

"To  this  objection,  which  Is  of  recent  date 
it  Is  sufficient  to  observe,  that  practice  and 
acquiescence  under  it  for  a  period  of  several 
years,  commencing  with  the  organisation  of 
the  Judicial  system,  affords  an  Irresl'^tlhle 
answer,  and  has  Indeed  fixed  the  construc- 
tion"" 

Usage  has  also  been  accepted  by  the  Su- 
preme Court  on  at  least  two  occo-slons  as  a 
basis  for  rejecting  congressional  attempts  to 
reverse  Its  earlier  Ideas  of  executive  au- 
thority. In  United  States  r.  Midwest  Oil  Co  ." 
the  court  approved  the  valldltv  of  a  long- 
continued  practice  of  the  President  to  with- 
draw public  land  from  private  acq\ilsttlon 
even  though  this  conflicted  with  a  federal 
statute  which  made  such  lands  free  and  '  pen 
to  occupation  and  purcha.se  That  practice 
fixed  the  con.structlon.  the  Court  explained, 
"Is  not  reasoning  In  a  circle  but  the  ba.'^ls 
of  a  wise  and  quieting  rule  that  In  deter- 
mining the  meaning  of  a  statute  or  the  erixt- 
enre  of  a  power,  weight  shall  be  given  to  the 
usage  Itself — even  when  the  validity  of  the 
praf^tlce  Is  the  subject  of  Investigation.'"* 
A  decade  later  the  Court  again  relied  on 
usage  as  a  ba.sls  for  rejecting  congressional 
control  over  the  Presidency  In  holding  that 
Congress  could  not  alter  73  years  of  prior 
practice  to  begin  setting  conditions  on  the 
removal  of  executive  officers  by  the  Presi- 
dent, even  though  such  practice  had  often 
been  the  subject  of  bitter  controversy  In  the 
past,  the  Court  ruled : 

"Nor  can  we  concur  .  .  .  that  when  Con- 
gress, after  full  consideration  and  with  the 
acquiescence  and  long  practice  of  all  the 
branches  of  the  Government,  has  established 
the  construction  of  the  Constitution.  It  may 
by  Its  mere  subsequent  legislation  reverse 
such  construction  It  Is  not  given  power  by 
itself  thus  to  amend  the  Constitution  "  •" 

The  facts  of  these  two  cas»s  closely  parallel 
debate  over  the  military   command   powers. 


Footnotes  at  end   of   article. 


Here  there  are  over  185  years  of  practice  In 
which  Presidents  have  reacted  on  their  own 
Initiative  to  any  crisis  which  they  believed 
might  present  an  unacceptable  threat  to  the 
national  safety.   Many  Presidents  have  been 
criticized   by   both   Houses   for   taking   these 
strong  military  actions."^  But   Congress  had 
never   once   before    the    1970's   passed   a   law 
prohibiting,  or  ordering  a  halt  to.  any  of  these 
conflicts.*  If  the  rule  of  the  above  cases  Is 
applicable.  Congress  cannot  now.  after  full 
consideration   and    acquiescence   for   almost 
two  centuries,  reverse  the  construction  of  the 
Constitution  which  has  become  so  firmly  set. 
C  Constitutional  source  of  President  s  powers 
The  President  need  not  rely  solely  upon 
practice    to    establish    his    authority    to    use 
armed  forces  In  certain  instances.  The  basic 
source  of  his  power  is  the  Constitution  itself. 
First,   article   n   of   the   Constitution   states 
that  "itjhe  Executive  power  shall  be  vested  in 
a  President  of  the  United  States  of  America" 
Tliere  Is  authority  for  the  proposition  that 
this  is  not  a  passive  grant,  but  includes  the 
traditional  power  of  protecting  the  national 
safety  as  historically  recognized  by  the  law  of 
nations  *  For  example,  an  edition  of  Vattel, 
circulated    among   leaders   of   the   American 
Re%olutlon    by    Benjamin    Franklin,'*    states 
tlie  rule  that  the  Executive  ought  "to  watch 
ft)r  the  nation,  and  take  care  to  preserve  It  .  .  . 
and  to  secure  it.   as  far  as  possible,  against 
everything   that   threatens  its  safety   or   Its 
happiness.  Hence  all  the  rights  which  a  na- 
tion derives  from   its  obligation   to  preserve 
and  protect  itself  .  .  .  reside  in  the  (Execu- 
tive. I"-' 

Second,  the  President  Is  "the  sole  organ  of 
the  nation  in  its  external  relations,  and  Its 
sole  representative  with  foreign  nations."  ■' 
At  least  six  of  the  present  members  of  the 
Supreme  Court  have  accepted  Chief  Justice 
Marshall's  description  of  executive  power  to 
mean  that  the  President  has  "primary  re- 
spousibllltv  for  the  conduct  of  foreign  af- 
fairs." For  example.  Justice  Stewart.  Joined 
by  Justice  White  .statea  the  Constitution  en- 
dows the  President  with  "a  large  degree  of 
unshared  power  in  the  conduct  of  foreign 
affairs  and  the  maintenance  of  our  national 
defense  ."  ■'  Marshall's  quote  also  Is  cited 
with  approval  in  United  States  v.  Curtiss- 
Wright  Export  Corp  .-'  where  It  Is  stated  that 
the  power  of  the  President  in  the  field  of  In- 
ternational relations  is  "delicate,  plenary  and 
exclusive"  and  "does  not  require  as  a  basis  for 
its  exercise  an  act  of  Congress  "  "■ 

Third.  5  2  of  article  II  designates  the  Presi- 
dent a?  "Commander  m  Chief ."  This  title  has 
been  defined  as  encompassing  -the  conduct 
of  all  m:litarv  op)erations  in  time  of  peace 
and  of  war.  thus  embracing  control  of  the 
disposition  of  troops,  the  direction  of  vessels 
of  war  and  the  planning  and  execution  of 
campaigns.  .  .  "  ^  Nor  has  the  Commander 
In  Chief's  power  been  discovered  only  recently 
as  a  functional  base  for  the  President's  au- 
thority. His  right  to  use  force  "in  such  man- 
ner as',  in  his  ludgment,  the  public  good  . 
might  require."  was  specifically  made  the 
subject  of  congressional  debate,  and  was  ulti- 
mately accepted  by  the  Congress,  as  early  as 
1798. ■■" 

Fourth,  §  3  of  article  II  vests  In  the  Presi- 
dent the  dutv  and  rleht  to  "take  care  that 
the  laws  be  faithfully  executed."  The  Su- 
preme Court  has  construed  this  power  to  in- 
clude enforcement  not  only  of  statute?  and 
treaties,  but  also  of  "the  rights,  duties  and 
obligations  growing  out  of  the  Constitution 
itself,  our  International  relations,  and  all  the 
protection  Implied  by  the  nature  of  the  gov- 
ernment under  the  Constitution."  '^ 

Fifth,  the  President  could  view  his  oath  of 
office,  to  "preserve,  protect  and  defend  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States  "  ~  as  both 
reinforcing  executive  powers  found  elsewhere 
in  the  Constitution  and  possibly  standing 
alone  as  a  source  of  power.  "A  Constitution 
which   does   not   permit   the  Commander   In 


Chief  to  order  belligerent  acts  whenever  they 
are  deemed  necessary  to  defend  the  interests 
of  the  nation,  would  be  less  an  Instrument 
intended  to  endure  thrcugh  the  ages,  than  a 
suicide  pact,"  •■ 

D.   The  intent  of  the  Founding  Fathers 
The    contemporary    setting    In    which    the 
Constlutlon  was  drafted  p>oint£  to  a  general 
understanding   among  most   of   the   framers 
that  the  President  would  possess  and  exer- 
cise an  independent  role  as  required  by  the 
national  defense.''  Although  it  Is  almost  for- 
gotten today,  at  the  time  of  the  Constitu- 
tional  Convention   the   country   faced   over- 
whelming   foreign    dangers.    To    the    north, 
Britain  was   illegally   holding   onto   frontier 
military   posts   It  had   agreed   to   cede,   and 
was  supporting  Indian  raiding  attacks  across 
our  northern  frontier.  To  the  south.  Spain 
possessed    New    Orleans    and    posts    at    the 
mouth  of  the  Mississippi   and  In   the  Flor- 
Idas.  In  the  years  Immediately  preceding  the 
Convention,  Spain  had  ended  the  free  navi- 
gation of  American  boats  on  the  Mississippi, 
imposed    special    tariffs    for    the    deposit    of 
goods  In  New  Orleans    and  plotted  creation 
of  an   Indian   buffer   state  between  Spanish 
possessions  and  the  American  border.  Even 
our    erstwhile    ally.    Prance,    was    suspected 
by    Jefferson    of    attempting    to    make    the 
United  State?  a  dependent  client  embroiled 
In  French   foreign  conflicts.  Added  to  these 
threats    was    an    awareness    by    the    framers 
that  the   "extension  of  our  own   commerce 
m  our  own  vessels"  as  distant  as  "the  trade 
to  China  and  India"  would  invite  hostility 
against   our   fleets   and   require   our  defense 
of  "that  commerce  '■  ■= 

Admitting  this  existing  state  of  things.  W. 
Taylor  Reveley  contends  that  the  framers 
remedied  this  situation  "by  loosening  the 
hold  of  Individual  states  on  congressional 
action  and  by  restructuring  Congress  X^ 
make  It  a  more  viable  executive  force"* 
Certainly  the  framers  meant  to  correct  the 
delays  and  deranErements  in  government 
that  resulted  from  the  neglect  and  inaction 
of  the  13  Independent  sovereignties,  each 
State  exercLsine  its  own  discretion  over  mat- 
ters of  foreign  affairs  and  national  defense. 
But  to  stop  here  !«  to  Ignore  the  totality 
of  the  problem  and  the  obvious  remedy. 

The  times  called  for  swift  and  unified  de- 
cisions on  matters  of  forelcn  affairs,  as  free 
as  possible  of  transistory  emotions  The 
framers  recognized  that  the  very  nature  of 
deliberative  legislative  bodies  would  on  oc- 
casion render  Congress  unequal  to  the  vigor- 
ous action  required  It  Is  Inconceivable  that 
the  framer.-:  planned  t-o  meet  the  omlnotis 
foreign  problems  of  the  day  by  allowing  a 
reluctant  or  divided  Legl.slature  to  block 
steps  necessary  for  the  public  safety  In- 
stead, they  understood  that  the  Executive 
must  in  some  Instances  take  action  on  his 
own  Initiative  without  awaiting  specific  au- 
thority from  Congress 

It  must  be  remembered  that  the  framers 
had  witnessed  firsthand  the  inefficiency  of 
the  Continental  Congress  in  the  manage- 
ment of  military  affairs  during  the  War  of 
Independence  Of  the  55  framers  who  at- 
tended the  Con.'stitutional  Convention  no 
less  than  30  had  performed  military  duty  m 
the  Revolution.'^  These  men  knew  that  at 
the  time  of  the  American  Revolution.  Con- 
gress had  Jointly  possessed  the  powers  of  the 
executive  and  legislature  "^  They  knew  that 
the  directives  of  Congress  had  Interfered 
with  General  Washington's  operations  and 
had    nearly    caused    disaster." 

It  was  the  Continental  Congress,  for  exam- 
ple, which  twice  decided  on  absolutely 
Impractical  plans  for  attacking  Canada,  with- 
out consulting  a  single  mUltary  ex-pert.-^  and 
which  bv  Its  resolution  of  October  11.  1776. 
Influenced  General  Washington  to  defend  a 
fort  at  Harlem  Heights  by  "every  art  and 
whatever  expense,  '  resulting  In  the  loss  of 
over    2,600    men."    It    was    the    Continental 
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Congress"  order  In  the  fall  of  1777  which 
made  It  difficult  for  Washington  to  obtain 
reinforcements  from  the  Northern  Army, 
thereby  preventing  him  from  saving  Amerl- 
cain  forts  on  the  Delaware  River  and  allowing 
the  British  to  open  navigation  of  the  river 
for  the  supply  of  Its  army  *  That  Congress 
is  also  accountable  for  the  tr»gedy  of  Valley 
Forge.""  In  August  of  1777,  t|ie  Continental 
Congress  threw  out  a  mllltaifj'  commissary- 
general  chosen  by  Washington  and  a.ssvimed 
charge  of  the  commissariat  fori  Itself,  erecting 
a  system  "In  direct  opposition  Jto  the  opinion 
of  the  commander  In  chief."  *'  John  Marshall, 
who  served  with  General  Washington 
throughout  the  winter  of  1777.  observed  In 
his  authoritative  biography  of  Washington 
that  "Congress  persisted  m  their  system,  and 
the  effects  of  deranging,  In  the  midst  of  a 
campaign,  so  Important  a  department  as  that 
must  be  which  feeds  the  troops,  were  not 
long  in  unfolding  themselves."  "•'  Not  only 
was  Washington's  army  prevented  from  mak- 
ing attacks  on  Howe's  lines  about  Phila- 
delphia, but  the  lack  of  clothing,  food,  and 
blankets  had  tragic  results  as  cold  weather 
came  on.  As  summarized  by  one  military 
historian:  "The  amount  of  harm,  caused  by 
the  unwise  military  control  usurped  by  Con- 
gress, can  only  be  measured  In  terms  of  the 
appalling  sufferings  of  the  American  soldiers 
at  Valley  Forge.  .  .  ."»' 

The  framers  also  held  fresh  memories  of 
Shays'  Rebellion  of  1786-87.  In  which  Gov- 
ernor Bowdoln  of  Massachusetts  had  been 
required  to  slnglehandedly  call  out  the 
mllltia  and  raise  an  army  to  restore  order 
before  the  reluctant  and  divided  legislature 
could  be  moved  to  action."  "Finding  that 
the  lenient  measures  which  had  been  taken 
by  the  legislature,  to  subdue  the  resentments 
of  the  Insurgents,  only  enlarged  their  de- 
mands." Marshall  relates,  Governor  Bowdoln 
determined  "on  a  vigorous  exertion  of  all 
the  powers  he  possessed,  for  the  protection 
and  defense  of  the  commonwealth  Upwards 
of  4,000  mllltia  were  ordered  Into  serv- 
ice. .  .  ."'»  Since  "the  public  treasury  did 
not  afford  the  means  of  keeping  this  force 
In  the  field  a  single  week,"  the  Governor 
again  took  affairs  In  his  own  hands,  heading 
a  number  of  citizens  who  financed  the  pro- 
posed expedition  entirely  with  private 
money."" 

A  similar  outbreak  against  a  state  gov- 
ernment took  place  in  New  Hampshire,  when 
an  armed  mob  surrounded  the  legislature 
and  Intimidated  the  legislators."  The  rebel- 
lion "was  crushed  by  the  Instant  and  vigorous 
exertions  of  General  (John|  Sullivan,  who 
was  at  the  head  of  the  executive  of  that 
state"  Sullivan  personally  ordered  out  the 
nearest  companies  of  cavalry  and  Infantry 
and  took  command  of  the  loyal  troops." 
These  disorders,  and  the  way  In  which  they 
were  handled  by  firm  action  of  the  execu- 
tives, were  known  throughout  the  Ameri- 
can States.  They  certainly  Influenced  the 
view  of  the  framers  as  to  the  nature  of  execu- 
tive responsibility  for  the  public  safety  and 
the  nece.sslty  for  having  at  the  head  of  gov- 
ernment an  officer  who  could  have  adequate 
Independent  power  to  protect  against  armed 
threats  to  our  lives,  property,  and  govern- 
ment Itself."* 

The  Poimding  Fathers  also  had  before 
them  the  example  of  recently  established 
state  constitutions,  such  as  those  of  Massa- 
chusetts (1780)  "'  and  New  Hampshire 
(1784).'"'  which  conferred  far  broader  de- 
fense powers  \ipon  the  state  executives  than 
had  earlier  charters  adopted  In  the  Im- 
mediate period  of  the  Revolution'™  Eight 
constitutions  and  two  royal  charters  had 
been  completed  In  the  year  of  Indejiendence. 
The  following  year  was  marked  by  the  adop- 
tion of  three  more  constitutions.  These  char- 
ters generally  provided  for  a  weak  executive 
and  reflected  the  animosity  then  prevailing 
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towards  King  George  ">*  It  Is  striking  that 
each  of  the  two  state  charters  revised  in 
the  1780's.  when  the  drafters  worked  in  a 
less  prejudicial  atmosphere  and  had  the  ad- 
vantage of  wartime  experience  under  the 
weak  laws,  allotted  strong  military  defense 
powers  to  the  executive.  A  comparl-son  of 
those  two  later  charters  with  the  original 
13  reveals  the  same  dramatic  shift  of  powers 
to  the  executive  as  Is  manifest  In  the  transi- 
tion from  the  Articles  of  Confederation  to 
the  Federal  Constitution  "* 

The  trend  toward  a  strong  executive  was 
reflected  In  ways  other  than  the  new  consti- 
tutions of  Massachusetts  and  New  Hamp- 
shire. In  1780,  the  Continental  Congress  re- 
quested the  several  state  legislatures  to  In- 
vest the  executive  authority  "with  powers 
suflBclently  ample"  to  comply  with  such  ap- 
plications as  might  be  made  to  them  by  a 
committee  of  Congress  from  camp  with  Gen- 
eral Washington.''"  Marshall  reports  that: 
"Under  the  Impressions  produced  by  these 
representations  some  of  the  state  legisla- 
tures vested  extensive  powers  In  the  execu- 
tive. .  .  .  ""»  The  following  year  Congress  re- 
ft rmed  the  organization  of  Its  executive 
functions,  consolidating  power  Into  fewer 
hands. 

"From  an  Ul-Judged  prejudice  against  In- 
stitutions which  had  been  sanctioned  by  ex- 
perience, all  the  great  executive  duties  had 
heretofore  devolved,  either  on  committees  of 
Congress,  or  on  boards  consisting  of  several 
members.  .  .  .  But  the  scantiness  of  the  na- 
tional means  at  length  surmounted  the  prej- 
xidlces  which  had  so  long  prevailed:  the  sev- 
eral committees  and  boards  yielded  to  a  sec- 
retary for  foreign  affairs,  a  superintendent 
of  finance,  a  secretary  of  war.  and  a  secretary 
of  marine. "" 

Thus,  an  Impartial  review  of  the  history  of 
this  early  jjerlod  reveals  that  the  attitudes  of 
the  majority  of  persons  who  wrote  the  state 
constitutions  had  undergone  a  change  from 
an  Initial  dread  of  the  royalty  In  the  1770'8 
to  a  perception  of  the  need  for  a  strong  ex- 
ecutive by  the  1790's.  Experience  had  by  then 
established  the  validity  of  the  position  that 
nothing  short  of  conferring  upon  the  Execu- 
tive an  Independent  power  for  defense  of  the 
nation's  safety  would  ensure  the  preservation 
of  Its  freedoms 

Those  who  would  dwell  xipon  the  concern 
of  the  Pounders  with  a  monarchlal  Pres- 
idency would  do  well  to  study  the  fear  our 
forefathers  had  of  an  unregulat.ed  Congress. 
Jame«  Wilson  Instructed  his  law  class  In  1790 
that  "|tlo  control  the  power  and  conduct  of 
the  legislature  by  an  over-ruling  constitu- 
tion, was  an  Improvement  In  the  science  and 
practice  of  government  reserved  to  the  Amer- 
ican States  "  "»  .Jefferson,  in  language  quoted 
In  the  Federalist,  depicted  congressional  gov- 
ernment as  being  the  equivalent  of  "despotic 
government."  "• 

He  ^Id:  "It  win  be  no  alleviation  that 
the.se  powers  will  be  exercised  by  a  plurality 
of  hands,  and  not  by  a  single  one  One  hun- 
dred and  seventy-three  despots  would  stirely 
be  as  oppressive  as  one."'"  Consistent  with 
this  theme  Is  the  history  pvibllshed  by  John 
Adams  In  1787.  which  wa-i  much  circulated 
at  the  Constitutional  Convention  and  un- 
doubtedly contributed  to  the  opinions  of  the 
members."-  This  work  concludes: 

"If  there  is  one  certain  truth  to  be  collected 
from  the  history  of  all  ages.  It  Is  this;  that 
the  people's  rights  and  liberties,  and  the 
democratlcal  mixture  In  a  constitution,  can 
never  be  preserved  without  a  strong  execu- 
tive, or.  In  other  words,  without  separating 
the  executive  from  the  legislative  power.""' 

If  the  framers.  contrary  to  this  concern 
with  vesting  excessive  power  In  the  Legisla- 
ture and  contrary  to  their  recognition  of  the 
Inadequacies  of  the  Legislature  In  deliberat- 
ing upon  and  conductlne  defensive  war. 
meant  to  provide  Congress  with  the  entire 
panoply   of   war  powers — the  sole   power   to 


decide  when  to  employ  the  Armed  Forces,  the 
power  to  compel  a  halt  to  any  military  activ- 
ity already  begun,  the  power  to  define  or 
limit  the  geographical  areas  where  the  forces 
shall  be  deployed  and  even  to  set  numerical 
limits  upon  deployments  in  specified  areas — 
they  certainly  had  a  perfect  model  before 
them  In  the  Article?  of  Confederation  Article 
IX  of  the  Confederation  conferred  upon  the 
Continental  Congress  the  "sole  and  exclusive 
right  and  power  of  determining  on  peace  and 
war."  The  fact  that  the  Constitutional  Con- 
vention turned  away  from  this  clear-cut  lan- 
guage, voting  to  remove  from  Congress  the 
power  to  make  "peace"  '"  and  changing  the 
f)ower  of  "determining  on"  war  to  the  sole 
power  "to  declare"  war.'"'  Is  persuasive  evi- 
dence that  the  framers  Intended  the  legisla- 
tive branch  to  have  less  authority  over  mili- 
tary matters  than  it  possessed  under  the 
Articles. 

Another  contemporary  model  the  framers 
could  have  followed,  but  did  not,  wa-s  article 
26  of  the  South  Carolina  constitution  of  1776, 
which  specifically  restrained  the  executive 
by  prescribing  that  the  "governor  and  com- 
mander-in-chief shall  have  no  power  to  com- 
mence war,  or  conclude  peace,  or  enter  Into 
any  final  treaty  without  the  consent  of  the 
Senate  and  house  of  repre.sentatlves."  "• 
Again,  one  might  ask  why.  If  the  framers 
meant  to  make  the  Executive  no  more  than 
the  "agent"  of  the  Legislature  In  matters  of 
military  affair.?,  did  they  not  say  .so  In  clear 
words  of  the  kind  they  had  available  for  use? 

IV.    LIMrrS    TO    PRtSIDENTIAL    WAR    POWER 

A    The  powers  of  Congress  distinguished 

In  the  famous  book  which  first  formulated 
the  war  p>owers  of  this  nation.  William  Whit- 
ing wrote : 

"Oongrees  may  effectually  control  the  mili- 
tary power  by  refusing  to  vote  supplies,  or 
to  raise  troops,  and  by  Impeachment  of  the 
President;  but  for  the  military  movements 
and  measures  essential  to  overcome  the  en- 
emy— for  the  general  conduct  of  the  war — 
the  President  is  responsible  to,  and  con- 
trolled, by  no  other  department  of  govern- 
ment. .  .  ."  "" 

He  added  that  the  Constitution  "does  not 
prescribe  any  territorial  limits,  within  the 
United  States,  to  which  his  military  opera- 
tions shall  he  restricted"  "" 

Dr  John  Pomeroy.  Dean  of  the  New  York 
University  Law  School  In  the  IBBO's.  similarly 
rejected  the  Idea  that  "the  disposition  and 
management  of  the  land  and  naval  forces 
would  be  In  the  hands  of  Congress  .  .  ."  "• 
"The  policy  of  the  Constitution  Is  very  dif- 
ferent." Pomeroy  instructed.  The  Legislature 
may  "furnish  the  requisite  supplies  of  money 
and  materials"  and  "authorize  the  raising  of 
men."  but  "all  direct  management  of  war- 
like ojjerations  .  .  .  are  as  much  beyond  the 
Jurisdiction  of  the  legislature,  as  they  are 
beyond  that  of  any  assemblage  of  private 
citizens."  "^ 

Congress  has  great  powers  over  military 
matters.  It  controls  the  size  and  the  strength 
of  the  Armed  Forces  and  the  amounts  and 
kinds  of  materials  with  which  war  is 
waged. '^  Congress  can  provide  nr  refuse  to 
provide  a  multitude  of  emergency  powers  In- 
volving foreign  trade  and  strateelc  mate- 
rials.'" Congress  can  approve  or  reject  trea- 
ties or  area-resolution  having  defease  im- 
plications ''»  Ultimately,  the  impeachment 
power  is  available  if  a  President  should  com- 
mit an  Irresponsible  abu.se  nf  a  constitu- 
tional discretion.'*  But  once  Congrpss  has  de- 
elded  how  many  men  should  be  drafted,  or 
what  arms  should  be  constructed,  history 
indicates  that  the  President  mav  station 
those  men  and  send  otit  tho.se  arms  to  such 
parts  of  the  world  as  he  determines  appro- 
priate In  the  national  defense,  without  any 
eeographlcal  or  time  limitations  Imposed  by 
Congress. 

One  constlttitlonal  provision  which  is 
claimed  to  vest  the  final  decision  of  going  to 
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war  with  Congress  is  the  declaration  of  war 
clause.'-'  But  the  Idea  that  a  declaration  of 
war  is  a  necessary  condition  for  the  waging 
of  war  is  a  myth.  Actually,  the  power  to  de- 
clare was  viewed  as  one  of  the  least  Impor- 
tant war  powers  by  political  figures  of  the 
18lh  century.  According  to  the  contemporary 
meaning  and  usage  given  to  declaration  of 
war.  It  served  as  an  official  proclamation  of 
solemn,  public  way  or  as  an  Initial  step  of 
commencing  "offensive  "  war.  By  comparison, 
the  power  of  the  purse  and  the  power  of  llm- 
Itlng  the  supplies  and  size  of  the  Armed 
Forces  were  by  far  the  major  means  of  con- 
trolling the  occurence  of  hostilities.  To  read 
the  declaration  clause  to  mean  that  no  de- 
fensive war  or  other  reaction  can  be  com- 
menced without  a  specific  authorization  by 
Congress  is  to  confer  a  meaning  upon  that 
clau-^e  which  nowhere  appears  in  the  Con- 
stitution and  to  give  It  a  purpose  which  the 
framers  never  intended. 

The  vast  majority  of  wars  are  begun  with- 
out any  declaration.  This  was  a.s  true  In  the 
Founding  Fathers'  day  as  it  is  today.  In  the 
87  years  preceding  the  Constitutional  Con- 
vention, 38  wars  were  waged  in  the  Western 
World;  only  one  was  preceded  by  a  declara- 
tion.'-'" That  the  Founders  knew  of  this  con- 
dition Is  proven  by  Hamilton's  statement  in 
the  Federalist  No.  25  that  declarations  of  war 
were  already  In  disuse  In  the  18th  century. 
When  the  Constitutional  Convention  nar- 
rowed the  scope  of  Congress'  war  power  by 
suttetituting  "declso-e"  for  "make"  in  the  dec- 
laration of  war  clause.'-  the  framers  must 
have  understood  that  there  had  been  and 
would  continue  to  be  many  Instances  In 
which  hostilities  would  occur  without  dec- 
laration. 

The  framers  did  give  a  meaning  to  the 
declaration  clause,  but  It  was  essentially  con- 
cerned with  "offensive"  war,'»  the  distinction 
between  offensive  and  defensive  wars  being 
well  known  by  the  framers.!*  For  example. 
Hamilton.  In  the  second  of  eight  papers  writ- 
ten under  the  pseudonym  "Paclflcvis."  ex- 
plained that  had  the  United  States  assisted 
Prance  In  1793  instead  of  remaining  neutral, 
we  would  have  engaged  In  offensive  war,  since 
France  was  then  a  belligerent  nation  in  Eu- 
rope." By  the  law  of  nations,  as  compiled 
bv  authorities  known  to  the  framers.  a  dec- 
laration of  war  was  not  required  for  defen- 
sive war.'"  Of  course,  the  framers  meant  to 
check  Presidents  from  engaging  in  wars  of 
aggression  and  conqtiest.  but  they  also  knew 
from  e-xperlence  that  a  nation  must  attend  to 
its  own  survival,  and  that  as  a  consequence 
there  was  needed  an  ultimate  authority  who 
could  act  in  defense  of  the  country. 

Another  power  relied  upon  by  spokesmen 
for  congressional  supremacy  in  the  field  of 
war  powers  Is  the  "necessary  and  proper" 
clause  of  article  I.  It  Is  not  believed  Congress 
can  restrain  Presidential  defensive  opera- 
tions under  the  guise  of  this  provision.  To 
the  contrary,  William  Whiting  counseled 
President  Lincoln  that  Congress  Is  "bound  to 
pass  such  laws  as  will  aid  hlra"  In  carrying 
into  execution  his  military  powers'"  Con- 
gressional measures  under  the  necessary  and 
proper  clause  must  be  In  aid  of  the  functions 
of  the  President  as  Commander  In  Chief; 
they  cannot  restrict  his  exercise  of  those 
functions.'"  This  interpretation  of  the  Con- 
stitution Is  supported  by  Myers  v.  United 
States  ''«  in  which  the  Supreme  Court  held 
that  Congress  could  not  limit  the  President's 
dLscretlon  of  removal  of  Executive  Officers 
even  though  Congress  Itself  created  those  of- 
fices. Chief  Justice  Taft.  wrlUng  for  the 
Court,  emphasized  that  Congress  cannot  vary 
the  exercise  of  the  President's  distinctive 
powers  This,  he  said,  "would  be  a  delegation 
by  the  [Constitutional)  Convention  to  Con- 
gress of  the  function  of  defining  the  primary 
boundaries  of  another  of  the  three  great 
divisions  of  government"'*  The  Court  also 
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took  a  restrictive  view  of  the  necessary  and 
proper  clause  in  Kin-iella  v.  Singleton."'' 
There  it  held  the  clause  "is  not  a  grant  of 
power,"  but  merely  removes  the  uncertainty 
that  Congress  may  Implement  the  powers 
otherwise  vested  by  the  Constitution.'-''^ 

In  the  same  vein,  neither  can  Congres.s  use 
its  power  of  appropriation  to  legislate  pol- 
icy restrictions  over  the  conduct  of  the  Presi- 
dent's defense  powers.  This  would  be  placing 
"the  keys  of  the  Treasury  and  the  command 
of  the  army  into  the  same  hands,"  something 
that  Madison  rejected  in  Federalttt  No.  37  as 
being  "particularly  dangerous"  and  there- 
fore unintended  by  the  Constitutional  Con- 
vention. If  the  Constitution  does  give  the 
President  "  authority  to  protect  American 
rights  and  Interests  abroad.  Congress  cannot 
by  a  mere  appropriation  rider  redefine  the 
allotment  of  powers  made  by  the  framers. '•« 
B.  i4ccot/nlabtItty  of  the  tear  power:  The 
Constitution  and  the  media 
Referring  to  the  concept  of  allowing  the 
President  to  wage  defensive  war  on  his  own 
decision.  Abraham  Lincoln,  when  a  first- 
term  Congressman,  asked.  "Study  to  see  if 
you  can  fix  any  limit  to  his  power  in  this  re- 
spect.'  He  added,  "no  one  man"  should  hold 
the  power  of  bringing  the  oppression  of  war 
upon  us.i^  Lincoln  withdrew  his  opinion  in 
part  15  years  later  by  writing,  "When  rebel- 
lion or  invasion  comes,  the  decision  Is  to  be 
made.  "  and  the  man  whom  the  people  have 
made  the  Commander  in  Chief  "is  the  man 
who  holds  the  power  and  bears  the  respon- 
sibility of  making  it."'"  But  his  original 
question  requires  an  answer. 

One  reply  Is  that  the  concept  put  forward 
does  not  give  an  unrestrained  power  to  the 
President  to  do  anything  he  want*.  He  can- 
not conduct  a  war  of  aggression.  He  cannot 
bully  another  country  with  threats  of  armed 
action  simply  because  he  does  not  like  its 
tariff  policies  or  the  way  It  governs  its  in- 
ternal affairs.  His  constitutional  power  of 
Independent  action  is  limited  to  the  defense 
of  the  nation,  its  citizens,  and  its  freedoms. 
One  principle  th.^t  is  clear  m  every  writing  or 
speech  of  the  Founding  Fathers  Is  that  'hey 
meant  to  curb  the  self-destructive  wars  of 
aggression  that  marked  the  rule  of  the  Euro- 
pean nations.  This  explains  why  the  Presi- 
dents iiKlependent  use  of  force  can  be  in- 
voked only  for  purpo.ses  of  defense 

The  Presidents  actions  are  checked  by  the 
constitutional  system  of  accountability.  He 
must,  under  current  practice,  come  to  Con- 
gress at  least  once  a  year,  and  usu.tr.y  more 
often,  for  funds  to  maintain  and  equip  the 
.\rmed  Forces.  In  this  connection.  Congress 
has  the  right  and  resources  to  conduct  ex- 
tensive investigations  into  the  state  of  the 
nation's  defen.se  arsenal,  the  strategy  and 
a.'^sumptions  that  underlie  American  foreign 
policv  and  defense,  and  the  general  role  of 
the  United  States  in  the  world  ■"  If  Con- 
gressmen and  Senators  disagree  with  the 
basic  a.ssumptions  that  support  the  nation's 
defense  policies  or  the  kinds  of  commitments 
the  Government  makes  and  guarantees,  they 
can  slash  funds  for  the  programs  and  weap- 
ons systems  which  Implement  these  poli- 
cies.'" 

Congress'  opportunity  to  bring  a  different 
viewpoint  to  the  electorate  through  the  news 
media  should  not  be  underestimated  as  a 
means  of  control  over  the  Executive  The 
chambers  of  each  Hou-se  contain  attentive 
press  galleries;  sound  and  television  studios 
are  located  in  the  Capitol  If  members  are 
not  solicited  to  give  their  opinions,  each 
Invariably  has  a  full-time  assistant  on  his  or 
her  personal  staff  who  is  responsible  for  the 
preparation  and  issuance  of  press  releases  to 
the  newspaper,  wire  service,  periodical,  and 
television  room.s  situated  in  the  Capitol, 
heralding  the  legislator's  position,  A  news 
desk  is  an  ever-present  sight  at  all  open  com- 
mittee hearings,  which  offers  members  an- 
other means  of  making  public  their  own  al- 


ternative policies.  With  the  news  media  s 
preference  for  controversy,  the  legislator 
critical  of  the  Executive  or  pos,sessed  with  a 
contrary  plan  of  action  is  reasonably  assured 
of  coverage. 

Nor  should  the  Importance  of  the  press  as 
an  Institution  In  its  own  right  be  slighted. 
The  power  of  the  press  to  influence  decisions 
is  also  visible  In  the  many  unofficial  gather- 
ings held  In  Washington,  where  the  roles  of 
bureaucrat  and  nevreman  are  reversed;  re- 
porters and  journalists  become  the  briefers 
and  the  speakers,  who  dispense  information 
and  ODlnions  to  audiences  of  high  level  ex- 
ecutive branch  officials  and  congressional 
aides.  Investigative  reporting,  too.  has  taken 
on  a  scope  and  significance  that  rival  or 
surpass  the  fact-finding  efforts  of  Congress 

itself. 

What  does  this  mean?  In  the  words  of  a 
critic  of  a  rampant  Presidency:  "Through 
history  the  media  of  mass  opinion— news- 
papers and,  in  more  recent  years,  radio  and 
television— had  provided  an  unwritten  check 
on  Caesarlsm  ■■  "  Indeed,  the  Vietnam  war  is 
an  example  of  how  the  force  of  public 
opinion  worked  to  end  the  spiral  of  escala- 
tion of  the  American  fighting  role  in  Indo- 
china When  the  majority  of  the  American 
people  and  their  elected  representatives  in 
Congress  stopped  backing  the  war,  It  was 
ended 

Onr  torefathers  knew  that  the  40  some 
newspapers  published  between  1775  and  1783 
helped  to  unify  the  patriots  during  the 
American  Revolution  and  to  stiaen  their  re- 
solve to  last  the  war  out  to  lt.s  success,  u! 
conclusion.'"  They  realized  that  the  meaia 
deserved  much  of  the  credit  for  the  remark- 
able fact  that  11  states  approved  the  Consti- 
tution within  10  month-s  after  the  end  o. 
the  Convention  of  1787.'«  In  the  nationwide 
debate  preceding  the  adoption  of  the  Con- 
stitution. 90  of  the  100  newspapers  then  pub- 
lished supported  ratification  "  The  early 
magazines  ol  America  also  helpec  to  moid 
public  opinion  for  the  Federal  Charter." 

The  point  that  must  not  be  missed  m  all 
the  critici.sm  of  the  supposed  lack  of  acoovint- 
abllity  on  the  part  of  the  Executive  Is  the 
enormous  Influence  the  press  has  had  ir. 
affecting  the  course  of  hlstorvv  We  should 
not  discount  the  opinion  of  George  Wasn- 
ington.  who  credited  the  wide  circulation  of 
the  printed  word  as  being  "the  security  o.  a 
free  Constitution."  '•-  And  when  all  else  laUs. 
there  remains  the  check  of  mipeachment^ 
which  is  meant  to  be  a  viable  &ifeguwd 
against  political  offenses,  such  as  an  irre- 
sponsible abuse  by  a  Chief  Executive  of  a 
constitutional  discretion.'* 

v.    CONCLUSION 

W'th  time,  public  opinion  or  Congress  will 
cvu-tall  or  remove  from  office  a  President  who 
oversteps  the  bounds  of  his  emergency  war 
powers.  It  is  the  people  who  have  the  last 
word  Thev  can  either  reject  the  President  as 
a  candidate  in  the  next  election  or  act 
through  their  Congressmen  to  Impeach  and 
remove  hmi  from  office  So  long  as  he  holds 
o'fice  however  the  Constitution  as  designed 
by  the  framers  and  Interpreted  in  the  course 
of  historv.  does  not  permit  Congress  to  pre- 
scribe the  situations,  length  of  time,  or  places 
when  or  where  the  President  can  use  the 
Armed  Forces  in  defense  of  the  nation  and 
the  constitutional  gr.arantees  of  liberty  ioia 
safety  for  the  American  people. 

Instmimary,  President  Ford  acted  In  con- 
formity to  the  War  Powers  Resolution  and 
consistentlv  with  a  long  line  of  precedents 
set  by  his  predecessors  when  he  committe'd 
United  States  military  lorces  in  defense  of 
.American  evacuees  and  related  Toreign  na- 
tionals from  the  war  zones  of  Indochin:-.. 
and  when  he  upheld  the  safety  of  American 
citliens  and  the  freedom  of  the  seas  :or 
American  vessels  by  rescuing  the  Mayagiies 
and  us  crew  But  even  If  hL^  actions  had  bf-en 
in  open  coaflact  with  the  War  Powers  Resolu- 
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tlon.  It  would  have  made  no  legal  difference; 
and  although  some  future  Presidential 
undertaking  may  Involve  far  more  than  a 
short-Uved  acUpn  to  rescue  citizens,  or  may 
run  afoul  o^/aTsfieclQc  concurrent  resolution 
of  the  Congress  aimed  at  hedtlng  the  Presi- 
dent's use  of  the  -irmed  forces,  the  President 
can  legally  continue  whatever  defensive 
measure  he  t>elleves  Is  Justified.  To  the  ex- 
tent it  limits  the  Presidents  Independent 
defense  powers,  then,  the  War  Powers  Reso- 
lution Is  unconstitutional. 

FOOTNOTES 

»Pub.  L.  No.  93-148;  H.J.  Res.  542.  93d 
Cong..  2d  Sees.    (1973). 

^Section  2(c)  -(loes  not  answer  what  the 
understanding  of  Congress  is  as  to  any  asser- 
tions of  ptower  wMch  the  President  may  make 
by  virtue  of  his  possession  of  the  executive 
power  of  the  nation,  his  alithorltles  over  the 
conduct  of  foreign  policy,  >r  his  right  to  en- 
force the  duties  and  oblljga  Ions  ■growing  out 
of  the  Constitution,  our  I  iteraatlonal  rela- 
tions, and  all  the  protectl  m  Implied  by  the 
nature  of  the  Qovernmen  ;  under  the  Con- 
stitution." See  text  accom  >anylng  notes  69- 
80  infra. 

'  Implicit  In  this  provlsl  3n  Is  the  concept 
that  because  Congress  fun  Is  a  war  does  not 
mean  It  wants  to  share  res]  onslblUty  for  that 
war. 

«  In  this  section.  Congres  ,  appears  to  be  ad- 
mitting uncertainly  about  what  It  has  done 
elsewhere  In  the  resolutun  and  where  the 
boundaries  of  the  Constlt  itlon  actually  fall 
between  the  President  and  Congress.  On  the 
one  hand,  Congress  says  th  i  President  can  do 
whatever  the  Constitution  allows,  regardless 
of  what  It  may  have  mlsti  Kenly  provided  to 
the  contrary.  On  the  other  hand.  It  does  not 
mean  to  authorize  him  t  >  do  anything  he 
cannot  now  do,  whatever  ;  hat  is.  If  nothing 
more,  this  provision  Invlteii  competing  Inter- 
pretations of  the  war  powe  s  allotment  of  the 
Constitution  by  the  Preslcent  and  Congress. 

'Cong.  Rec.  9079  80  (A^r.  7.  1975). 

*11  Wexklt  Comp.  of  Irks.  Doc.,  Apr.  31, 
1975.  at  378;  Wash.  Poet,  /  pr.  13.  1975.  at  Al. 
A19;  Wash.  Post,  Apr.  12,  1975,  at  Al.  A-12. 

■  H.R.  Doc.  No.  94   124.  9  :th  ConR  .  Ist  Sess 
(1975);   121  CONO.  Reg.  36(  «  (1975)    (remarks 
of  Senator  Eagleton). 

"Id.;  Phlla.  Inquirer.  Ji  ne  8.  1976.  at  A-1. 
A-6;  Wash.  Star.  May  2,  10  75  at  A-1.  A-6. 

•  11  Wmkly  Comp.  or  Ihes.  Doc.,  May  19, 
1975.  at  514-6. 

'"See  letter  of  Assistant  Secretary  of  State 
Robert  McC>ftskey  to  Senator  Edward  Brooke, 
printed  In  lj21  Cong.  Rec.  20771-4  (June  25. 
1975). 

>'  See  text  of  President  B  ord's  letter  on  the 
Itayaguez  affair,  supra  no  .e  9;  letter  of  As- 
sistant Secretary  of  State  Robert  McCloskey. 
aupra  note  10. 

'•  119  CoNU  Rec.  33560  (1973)  (remarks  of 
Senator  Javlts) . 

"  119  Cong.  Rec.  40022-5  3  (1973)  (remarks 
of  Senator  Eagleton) . 

"H  J.  Res  542.  93d  Con  f.,  2d  Sess..  12(a) 
(1973). 

'■■/d.  S§  4-7 

'"  The  text  of  the  Vletna  n  Ceasefire  Agree- 
ment and  Protocols  Is  prlr  ted  In  31  Cono.  Q. 
Weekly   Rep    151-64    (197;). 

'■  See  brief  summary  of  the  congressional 
attitude  regarding  the  In  lochlna  war  In  33 
CoNO.  Q    Weekly  Rep.  84J -26  (1975). 

"  The  same  analysis  wo  ild  apply  to  seven 
other  laws  which  seek  to  prohibit  the  use  of 
appropriate  funds  to  finance  certain  military 
activities  In,  over,  or  fror  i  off  the  shores  of 
North  Vietnam.  South  '  'letnam.  Laos,  or 
Cambodia.  Pour  of  these  p  -ohlbltlons  bar  the 
use  of  funds  to  finance  "dl  rectly  or  Indirectly 
combat  activities"  by  t:  le  Armed  Forces. 
(Section  839  of  Pub.  L.  to.  93-437;  section 
741  of  Pub.  L  No.  93-238:  ectlon  108  of  Pub. 
L.  No  93-52;  and  section  107  of  Pub  L.  No. 
93-50).  One  prohibits  the  use  of  money  to 


•■finance  military  or  para-mUltary  opera- 
tions. •  (Section  30  of  Pub.  L.  No.  93-189). 
Two  laws  prohibit  the  use  of  funds  to  finance 
"the  involvement  of  United  States  military 
forces  In  hostUltles."  (Section  806  of  Pub.  L. 
93-115  and  section  13  of  Pub.  L  No.  93-126  ) 
Tliese  seven  restrictions  were  enacted  be- 
cause of  concern  with  the  possible  use  of  the 
armed  forces  to  support  the  Govenment  of 
South  Vietnam  or  Cambodia.  The  employ- 
ment of  the  military  In  the  Cambodian  and 
Vietnam  evacuations  and  the  recapture  of 
the  Mayaguez  have  lltle  or  no  bearing  on  the 
matter  of  aid  to  the  Cambodian  or  South 
Vietnam  regimes  and  were  Initiated  for  the 
primary  purposes  of  protecting  U.S.  citizens 
and  assLstlng  In  International  humanitarian 
relief.  Thus,  the  operations  were  not  restrict- 
ed by  any  of  the  above  appropriations  riders. 

"■  119  Cong.  Rec.  33558  (1973)  (remarks  of 
Senator  Eagleton). 

»ld. 

^'  Id 

-•"Cong.  Rec.  10006  (Apr.  10.  1975).  It  Is 
Interesting  that  the  President  commenced 
and  completed  the  Indochina  evacuations 
even  though  Congress  did  not  provide  him 
with  the  supporting  legislation  he  had  re- 
quested In  fact,  on  May  1.  1975.  after  the 
last  evacuation,  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives rejected  the  conference  report  on  this 
measure,  H  R.  6096.  the  Vietnam  Human- 
itarian Assistance  and  Evacuation  Act  of 
1975,  which  would  have  provided  statutory 
aut)»orlty  for  the  President  to  do  exactly 
whatS»e  had  already  done  121  Cong.  Rec. 
3540-6lNlally  ed   Mav  1.  1975) 

»  121   Cd^jo    Rec.   i00O6   (Apr.   10.   1976). 

■'33  CoNcVQ    Weekly  Rep.  77ft-78  (1976). 

*  Hearings  on  War  Powers:  A  Test  of  Com- 
pliance Before  the  Subcomm.  on  Interna- 
tional Security  and  Scientific  Affairs  of  the 
House  Comm.  on  International  Relations, 
94th  Cong..  1st  Sess.  78  (1975)  (hereinafter 
cited  as  War  Powers  Hearings] . 

^  Id  am -IB 

"121  CONG.  Rec..  16580  (May  21.  1976). 
Earlier.  Senator  Eagleton  had  complained 
that  Congress  had  not  been  Informed  In  any 
way  about  an  Incident  which  he  believes 
was  the  first  test  case  for  the  War  Powers 
Resolution,  the  evacuation  of  more  than 
500  Americans  from  Cyprus  In  two  nxlll- 
tary  helicopter  operations  on  July  23  and  23. 
1974.  120  CoNO.  Rec.  26915-7  (July  31,  1974). 
The  executive  branch  denied  there  had  been 
a  failure  of  reporting  since  our  forces  'were 
unarmed."  120  Cono.  Rec.,  p.  26660  (Aug.  2, 
1974). 

-The  amendment  Is  proposed  In  S.  1790, 
94th  Cong.,  ist  Sess..  !2(1)    (1974). 

■S.  1790.  94th  Cong.  Ist  Seas..  5  2(3) 
(1974). 

■  War  Powers  Hearings,  supra  note  25,  at 
79. 

"  Id.  at  68 

"Senator  Mansfield  s  remarks  were  made 
during  an  Interview  on  "P^ce  the  Nation." 
the  pertinent  part  of  which  Is  printed  In  121 
CoNQ.  Rkc.,  p.  16573   (May  31.  1976) 

"/d. 

"  War  Potpers  Hearings,  supra  note  26.  at 
79. 

!•■  Eg.  as  explained  by  the  State  Depart- 
ment Legal  Adviser:  "To  comply  with  the  48- 
hour  requirement  In  the  last  report  which 
concerned  the  Mayaguez  affair,  the  President 
had  to  be  awakened  at  2  o'clock  In  the  morn- 
ing In  order  to  read  and  sign  his  report  so 
that  It  could  be  delivered  to  the  Speaker  and 
the  President  Pro  Tempore  of  the  Senate. 
These  deliveries  were  made  to  the  offices  of 
the  Speaker  and  Preslder.t  Pro  Tempore  at 
approximately  2:30  A.M.  on  May  15  about 
four  hours  before  the  expiration  of  the  48- 
hour  period."  Id.  at  72. 

«  Letter  from  U.S.  Center  of  MlUtarj'  His- 
tory. Dep't.  of  Army,  to  Barry  M.  Ooldwater, 
Sept.    19.   1975.   See  C.   Paulun.   History   op 


Navai.  Administration  1775-1911.  at  53.  89 
(19681 .  The  Navy  under  the  Constitution  be- 
gan with  the  Act  of  March  27.  1794.  which 
authorized  construction  of  four  ships  of  44 
guns  each  and  two  of  36  guns  each.  Only 
three  of  the  ships  were  completed,  and  even 
these  were  not  launched  until  after  Wash- 
ington's second  term  had  expired.  Id  at 
91,  97 

•^  3  J  Flxxner,  George  Washington  256^58 
(1970);  D.  Malone.  Jctttcrson  and  the 
Rights  of  Man  311  (1951);  5  J.  Marshall. 
The  Life  of  George  Washington  238-39 
(AMS  Pressed    1969) 

There  Is  at  least  one  other  example  when 
the  first  President  was  willing  to  use  armed 
force  at  his  own  discretion.  In  fact,  he  was 
prepared  to  use  It  against  the  apparent  con- 
trary Judgment  of  Congress.  Leading  up  to 
Washington's  action  was  the  scheming  of 
"Citizen"  Genet,  who  "■deliberately  planned 
two  expeditions,  to  be  carried  on  from  the 
territories  of  the  United  Stales  against  the 
dominions  of  Spain,  and  had.  as  minister  of 
the  French  republic,  granted  commissions  to 
citizens  of  the  United  States,  who  were  pri- 
vately recruiting  troops  for  the  proposed 
service. ■■  Marsh ai-L  at  468  These  regiments 
were  being  recruited  In  Georgia,  South  Caro- 
lina, and  Kentucky  to  attack  the  Spanish 
possessions  at  the  mouth  of  the  Mississippi 
and  In  Florida.  4  J.  Flexner.  George  Wash- 
ington 50-53  ( 1972) . 

The  Federalists  reacted  by  Introducing  and 
passing  a  bill  In  the  Senate  forbidding  fili- 
bustering expeditions  against  persons  at 
peace  with  the  United  Stales.  The  House  re- 
fused to  follow  the  Senate's  lead.  "To  achieve, 
despite  Congress's  unwillingness  to  act,  what 
he  considered  essential  for  peace,  he  Issued 
his  executive  proclamation."  Id.  at  127.  This 
was  the  Proclamation  of  March  24.  1794. 
warning  against  enlisting  citizens  for  the 
puipose  of  Invading  the  territories  of  a  na- 
tion at  peace  with  the  United  States  and  re- 
quiring all  citizens  to  refrain  from  engaging 
In  such  unlawful  purposes,  sometimes  called 
Washington's  Second  Neutrality  Proclama- 
tion. ■'He  went.  Indeed,  further. ■■  directing 
General  Wayne  ■'to  post  troops  where  they 
could  Intercept  any  filibustering  expedition 
that  tried  to  float  down  the  Ohio  "  Id  Not 
only  was  Washington  ready  to  enforce  his  de- 
cision of  neutrality  as  between  Spain  and 
Prance  on  his  own  authority  after  he  could 
not  persuade  C-ongress  to  act.  but  he  used 
Wayne's  army  for  a  purpose  totally  different 
than  the  one  Congress  had  Intended,  a  cam- 
paign against  Indian  war  parties  In  the 
North   Id  at  49 

■8  Annals  op  Congress  1271  (Oalef  & 
Seaton  ed  1851).  On  May  22.  1798.  Adams* 
Secretary  of  War.  James  McHenry.  moved 
the  nation  closer  to  war  by  Instructing  Navy 
Captain  Richard  Dale  to  convoy  our  mer- 
chantmen In  coming  In  or  going  o(T  the  coast 
between  the  Capes  of  Virginia  and  Long  Is- 
land and.  If  attacked  while  on  the  high  seas, 
"to  defend   Yourself  to  the  Utmost."  Naval 

DOCUMKMTS  RlXATZD  TO  THE  QvasI-WaR  BI- 
TWEEN     THK     UNmED     STATES     AND     FRANCE    77 

(U.S.  Office  of  Naval  Records  *  Library  1935). 
Dale's  orders  were  limited  to  repelling  force 
by  force  primarily  for  political  reasons  Mc- 
Henry. and  Alexander  Hamilton,  whose  ad- 
vice he  had  solicited,  correctly  foresaw  that 
Congress  would  be  Induced  to  respond  with 
Its  approval  of  even  stronger  measures  than 
Adams  had  taken,  thereby  sharing  responsi- 
bility for  the  military  actions  likely  to  ensue. 

"Id  at  1264-63. 

"/d    at  1324 

"  Id   at  1469.  1462.  1521. 

"  Id    at  1325.  1330. 

•»/d  .at  1410.  1454-65. 

**  Id.  at  1467-58 

"2  Am  State  Papers.  Class  I.  Foreign  Rt- 
LATioNS  347-48  (1930);  Sofaer.  Book  Rovlcw. 
88HAHV  L  Rev.  286  (1974). 
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Early  In  1802,  Jefferson  again  acted  on  hl.-^ 
own  authority  without  notifying  Congre&s  In 
a  military  niatter  of  serious  consequence. 
Having  learned  of  the  scheduled  cession  of 
Louisiana  by  Spain  to  France  and  the  closure 
of  the  deposit  at  New  Orleans,  Jefferson 
threatened  the  French  charge  In  America 
with  an  Anglo-American  military  alliance  If 
France  took  possession  of  Louisiana  Also, 
he  warned  that  the  French  could  remain  In 
the  territory  "only  so  long  as  the  Americans 
would  permit."  He  then  confirmed  thl.=  threat 
by  writing  a  private  letter  to  Robert  Liv- 
ingston, the  US.  mlnl.ster  In  France,  ex- 
plicitly referring  to  icar  as  a  means  of  re- 
jecting France  from  the  New  World.  'When 
the  HoiLse  of  Representatives  called  upon 
him  for  all  the  official  papers  bearing  on 
developments  In  New  Orleans,  Jefferson  kept 
this  letter  a  secret  from  Congress.  D.  Malone. 

JETTERSON  THE  PRESIDENT:    FIRST  TERM,   1801- 

1805.  at  240,  253-56.  264  ( 1970) . 

«•  Jefferson's  Idea  of  the  way  "to  protect 
our  commerce  &  chastise  their  Insolence," 
m  case  the  Barbary  Powers  have  declared 
war  or  committed  hostilities,  as  stated  In  his 
orders  to  CapUln  Dale,  was  "by  sinking, 
burning  or  destroying  their  ships  &  vessels 
wherever  you  sball  find  them."  1  Naval  Docu- 
ments Related  to  the  United  States  War 
With    the    Barbary    Powers   467    (1939). 

During  a  discussion  between  JetTerson  and 
his  Cabinet  on  sending  the  squadron  to 
cruise  In  the  Mediterranean,  Jefferson  re- 
cords that  his  Secretary  of  the  Treasury, 
Alexander  Gallatin,  a  strict  constructionist, 
advised:  "The  exve  can  not  put  Is  In  a  state 
of  war.  but  If  we  be  put  Into  that  state 
either  by  the  decree  of  Congress  or  of  the 
other  nation,  the  command  and  direction  of 
the  public  force  then  belongs  to  the  exve." 
1  The  Writings  of  Thomas  Jefferson  293 
(P   Ford  ed.  1892)    (emphasis  added). 

*'S  Rep.  No.  93-220,  93d  Cong..  1st  Sess. 
12  (1973). 

»J.  Richardson.  A  Compilation  of  the 
Messages  and  Papers  or  the  Presidents  3038 
(1897). 

•■C.  Berdahl.  War  Powers  of  thf  Execu- 
tive IN  the  UNrrED  States  51    (1921). 

"A.    SCHLESINGER.    JR..    The    IMPFRIAL    PRF.S- 

idenct    86    (Popular   Llbrriry    ed     1974i 

"P.  Chadwick.  The  HfiATmNs  (if  the 
tTNiTED  States  and  Spain  :il4-51    (1909). 

» See  generally  the  chronological  list  In 
Emerson.  War  Powers  Legislation,  74  W.  Va. 
L  Rev.  53.  88-110.  367  (1972).  as  reprinted 
with  supplementary  data  In  Hearing's  on  S 
440.  Before  the  Senate  Comm.  on  Foreign 
Relations,  93d  Cong.,  1st  Sess.  12&-48  (197:3). 
See  also  M  Kalb  &  B.  Kalb.  Klssin(;er  4S8 
99  (1974),  regarding  the  1973  Middle  Ea.st 
crisis. 

"Emerson,  supra  note  52.  at  155  56  Up 
to  81  military  operations  may  be  supported 
by  legislation  other  than  declaration^  nf  war. 
If  authority  to  use  force  can  be  Inferred 
from  treaties.  But  such  action  by  the  Sen- 
ate alone  would  not  constitute  any  precedent 
for  requiring  the  consent  of  both  the  Senate 
and  House  In  other  circumstances 

"  ScHLESiNCER,  supra  note  50,  at  61-62. 

"Id.  at  62. 

"Monaghan.  Presidential  War-Making,  50 
BU.L.  Rev.  27  (1970). 

=' Emerson,  supra  note  52.  at  110. 

"Ooldwater,  The  President's  Ability  to 
Protect  Ameri-^as  Freedoms — The  Warmak- 
ing  Power,  1971  Law  &  the  Social  Order  444 
n.  141. 

"United  States  v.  EUason.  41  U.S.  (16  Pet.) 
291,  301  (1842);  Wilcox  v.  Jackson,  38  U.S. 
(13  Pet.)  496,  512  (1839):  Berdahl,  supra 
note  49.  at  21;  D  Watson.  The  CoNSTrrurioN 
or  THE  United  Statks  f»  14  (1910). 

•"J  Story,  Commentaries  on  the  Con- 
BTtruTioN   §409.  at  392    (1883). 

«■  Letter  from  Profes.sor  Myers  McDougal  to 
Barry  M.   Goldwater.   Jan.    12.    1973. 

"L.  Baker.  John  Marshall  378-81    (1974). 


•^Stuart  V  Laird,  5  US.  (1  Cranch )  298. 
308  (1303)  Marshall  did  not  participate  in 
the  decision  Practice  also  served  as  the  de- 
cisive evidence  of  interpreting  the  Constitu- 
tion in  McPherson  v  B'acker,  146  U  S  1,  27. 
35  36   (1892) 

••236  U.S.  459,  473  (1915) 

»  /d.  at  472-73   (emphasis  added). 

»  Myers  v.  United  States,  272  US  52  152. 
175    (1926). 

•■  Goldwater.   <svpra   note   58.  at   426  28. 

"'Emerson.  War  Pourr.s  An  Invasion  of 
Presidential  Prerogative,  58  ABA  J  809.  813- 
14  (19721. 

■■See  address  of  then  Solicitor  General  Er- 
wln  N.  Grlswold,  printed  in  117  Cong  Rec  , 
28970-78  (1971)    (remarks  of  Senator  Javits) 

•^' B.  Franklin.  The  Lite  of  Benjamin 
F^ranklin  349   (J    Bieelow  ed.   1874  1 

■' E.  Vattel.  The  Law  of  Nations  14.  1.5 
(1863).  See  aLso  2  C  Wolff.  The  Law  of 
Nations  Treated  According  to  a  Scienttfic 
Method  §  39,  at  26  (1P34  repnnt  of  ed  1764). 
The  framers  also  had  before  them  Uie  in- 
struction of  Thomas  Rutherforth.  who,  while 
he  dlssent-ed  from  an  opinion  that  "the  ex- 
ternal executive  power"  ts  "from  Its  own 
nature"  Independent  of  control  by  the  leg- 
islature, nevertheless  concluded  that  In  those 
societies  "where  the  legLslative  and  the  ex- 
ecutive power  are  lodged  in  different  hands." 
and  especially  where  the  legislative  power 
resides  "in  a  considerable  number  of  rep- 
resentatives." the  usual  practice  "is  to  allow 
some  degree  of  discretionary  power  in  re- 
spect of  war  or  peace"  to  the  executive.  2  T. 

RUTHFRFORTH,     iNSTITtrTES     OF    NATURAL    LAW 

64-56  59  ( Cambridge  ed    1756). 

•-So  said  John  Marshall,  on  March  7.  1800. 
while  a  member  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives. 10  Annals  of  Congress  613  Gales  & 
Seaton  ed ,   1 85 1  ) . 

•I  New  York  Times  Co.  v.  United  Stat,es. 
403  U.S.  713,  729  (1971)  (Stewart  &•  White 
JJ.,  concurring).  Justice  Thurgood  Marshal! 
In  his  concixrrlng  opinion  in  t,!';e  same  ca.se. 
said  that  "It  Is  beyond  cavil  that  the  Presi- 
dent ha.-:  broad  powers  by  virtue  of  his  pri- 
mary responsibility  for  the  conduct  of  our 
foreign  affairs  and  hi.s  position  as  Com- 
mandor-ln-Chlef."  Id.  at  741.  Jvisttce  Black- 
mun.  dissent Inp  In  that  case  stated:  '■Arti- 
cle II  of  the  preat  documem  vests  in  the 
Executive  Branch  primary  power  over  the 
conduct  of  foreign  affairs  and  places  in  that 
branch  the  responsibility  for  the  Nation's 
safety. ■■  Id  at  761  Justice  Rehnqutst.  Joined 
by  Chief  Justice  Burger  and  Justice  'Wlilte, 
wTltes  of  the  ■■primacy  of  the  Executive  in 
the  condvict  of  foreign  relations"  and  '■the 
lead  role  of  the  Executive  In  foreipn  policy." 
in  First  Nat'l  City  Bank  v  Banco  Naclonal 
Do  Cuba,  406  U.S    7G9,   707    (1972). 

■«299  U.S    304,  319-20   (1936). 

'^  Id.  The  well-known  Neutrality  Procla- 
mation of  1793  by  President  Wa-shlngton  is 
commonly  cited  as  the  first  major  acMon 
which  set  the  doctrine  of  PresldcnUa!  re- 
sponsibility for  determining  on  fcrelgn 
policy.  E.g.,  C.  Rossitf:r.  Alexander  Hamil- 
ton AND  THE  CoNSTiTrTloN  84-85  ( 1964  i  .  The 
actual  facts  of  the  matter  bear  out  its  signlfi- 
canoe.  Washington's  policy  arose  out  of  the 
French  Revolution  and  the  declaration  of 
war  made  by  France  against  Great  Britain. 
Holland  and  Rus.=ia-  As  American  vessels 
were  being  designated  by  French  representa- 
tives In  the  United  States  a.s  privateers 
against  British  merchant  shipplns.  we  were 
In  "the  most  extreme  danger  of  being  drawn 
Into  the  war."  4  A.  Flexner,  George  Wash- 
ington 26  (1970). 

E\'en  before  word  of  these  declarations 
reached  him.  Washington  had  decided  upon 
and  often  avowed  a  fixed  pi:rpose  of  main- 
taining "the  neutrality  of  the  United  State?, 
however  general  the  war  might  be  In  Eur- 
ope." On  the  12th  of  April.  1793.  he  reas- 
serted this  policy  In  similar  letters  to  Jef- 
ferson and  Hamilton     "War  having  actually 


commenced  bet  wen  France  and  Great  Brit- 
ain, It  behooves  the  government  of  this  coun- 
tr>'  to  use  all  the  means  in  its  power  to  pre- 
vent the  c!tir,eri,=  thereof  from  embr.,il'Lng 
us  with  either  of  these  powers,  by  endeav- 
ouring to  maintain  a  strict  neutrality."  M.vr- 
SHAI.L.  .-lupra  not*  37.  at  326-28  Six  days  later 
he  addressed  a  circular  letter  to  all  his  Cab- 
inet members,  enclosing  for  their  considera- 
tion ■'a  series  of  questions,  the  answers  to 
which  would  form  a  complete  system"  by 
which  to  Implement  his  policy  Id.  at  328-29. 
Among  other  things,  the  meeting  of  the 
heads  of  department*  led  to  the  issuance  of 
a  proclamation  "forbidding  the  citizens  of 
the  United  States  to  take  part  in  any  hos- 
tllitie.s  on  the  seas.  -Aith  or  against  any  of 
the  belligerent  powers  and  enjoining 
them  from  all  act.s  inconsistent  with  the 
duties  of  a  frlendiy  nation  towards  those  at 
war"  Id  at  330-31 

Allhi'Ugh  It  was  decided  upon  not  to  use 
the  word  ■'neutrality. '■  the  prcKlamatlon  de- 
clared what  was  in  effect  neutrality  anri  was 
but  one  means  of  reaffirming  the  policy  of 
neutrality  that  Washington  had  previously 
made.  ■■Being  at  variance  with  the  preju- 
dices, the  feelings,  and  the  pa.-^ions  of  a 
large  portion  of  the  society,  and  being  pred- 
icated oi.  no  pre-v-ious  proceedings  of  the 
legislature."  It  l£  a  powerful  example  cf  a 
President  making  foreign  policy  for  the  na- 
tion, in  conflict  with  the  passions  of  the 
moment,  in  order  to  protect  the  safety  of  ttoe 
nation.  Id.  at  334 

Wa.shington's  proclamation  was  signed  on 
April  22,  1793  It  Is  important  to  distin- 
guish the  po'.lcy  of  neutrality  and  the  proc- 
lamation from  the  separate  rules  regarding 
the  arming  of  vessels  of  belligerents  in 
.'American  ports  and  other  obligations  of 
neutrality,  which  rules  and  instructions 
were  approved  by  Washington  s  Cabinet  on 
August  3.  more  than  three  months  after 
the  Proclamation  Id  at  365-67.  It  is  these 
obligations  on  the  part  of  private  citizens  to 
wliich  Washington  referred  when  he  said  it 
"rests  with  the  wisdom  of  Congress  to  cor- 
rect, improve  or  enforce  th;.-=  plan  of  pro- 
cedure." It  was  not  his  policy  of  neutrality 
or  his  personal  interpretation  of  the  treaties 
with  Prance  that  he  offered  for  C-c:ngress' 
Judgment,  but  only  so  much  of  his  system 
as  required  legislation  to  fulfill,  such  as 
rules  of  prizes  or  revisions  of  the  criminal 
code.  He  himself  had  established  policy  as 
a  prerogative  of  the  Executive  33  The 
Writings  of  George  Washinci-on  164-65 
(J.  Fltzpatrick  ed    1940  i . 

■•The  quotation  is  from  one  of  the  fore- 
most authorities  of  this  century  on  the  law 
of  natUms.  Wright.  Validitv  of  the  Proposed 
Resenations  to  f*:c  Peace  Treaty.  20  CoirM 
L.  Rev.  121,  134  (1920).  See  al^o  holding  by 
Court  of  Claims  that  "In  t:me  of  war.  the 
Commander  in  Chief  has  the  taoiie  powers 
as  other  civilized  governmerts.  and  the  ex- 
ercise of  them  need  no  ratification  to  give 
them  effective  force.'  Tlie  court  was  speak- 
ing of  the  undeclared  war  in  the  Phi'lpplnes 
Warner,  Barnes  &  Co  v.  United  States.  40 
Ct,  Ci,  1,  32  I  1904  1 

~8  Annals  of  Congress   1269.  1410.  1445- 
46     1451.    1454-55.    1457-59.    1462.    1477.    1521 
I  Gales  &  Seaton  ed   1851 1 . 
•»7n  re  Neagle,  135  1,  64  1 1889). 
■•■•U.S.  Const,  art.  II,  ?  1.  cl.  7, 
""  ScHLEsiNGER.  .'^upra  note   50,   at   70:    2   B. 
Schwartz,     The     Powers     of     Government 
205   ( 1963 ) . 

'"•  A  recent  major  contribution  to  the  law 
of  foreign  affairs  arrives  at  exactly  the  op- 
posite conclusion  Bestor.  Separation  of 
Powers  in  the  Domain  of  Foreign  Affai'^ 
The  Intent  of  the  Constitution  HistoncaHy 
Examined.  5  Seton  Hall  L,  Rev  527  (1974). 
Professor  Arthur  Bestor  builds  a  painstak- 
ing case  for  the  proposition  that  the  framers 
of  the  C-onstltution  "validated  a  transfer" 
of  the  powers  of  war  and  peace  from  execu- 
tive   to    legislative    hands    "that    had    taken 
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place  a  dozen  years  earlldr  and  which  they 
sought  to  modlfV  In  only  a  very  limited 
way."  Id.  at  563.  His  view  Is  that  the  Con- 
stitutional Convention  eaentlally  borrowed 
the  principles  of  the  Articles  of  Confedera- 
tion by  which  every  cruel  il  decision  of  for- 
eign policy  was  to  be  ai  rived  at  through 
legislative  deliberation.  Id  at  568.  Develop- 
ing his  premise  beyond  tii  j  concept  of  mere 
Joint  participation  of  the  two  branches  in 
the  malting  and  carrying  nut  of  critical  de- 
cisions, he  argues  that  I  he  majority  and 
minority  at  the  Constltu<  ional  Convention 
"were  in  agreement  on  om  i  point — that  for- 
eign policy  should  be  det  jrmlned  by  legis- 
lative deliberation  and  tht  t  the  executor  of 
that  policy  should  be  the  agent  of  the  leg- 
islature, bound  by  the  instruction  it  formu- 
lated." Id.  at  619. 

Professor  Bestor's  im]  iresslvely  docu- 
mented work  deserves  close  attention,  but  an 
awareness  of  basic  differer  ces  in  treatment 
may  explain  the  divergent  conclusions  of 
that  paper  and  this  one.  Bestor  (1)  gives 
absolutely  no  weight  to  lub.sequent  us.ige 
as  a  source  of  collateral  Interpretation  of 
the  Constitution,  id.  at  6  33,  (2)  gives  no 
notice  to  Interpretations  of  the  foreign 
affairs  provisions  of  the  cAnstitution  by  at 
least  six  members  of  the  present  Supreme 
Court  who  have  put  forwa  d  the  view  that 
the  President  holds  prime  'y  respon.sibllity 
for  foreign  affairs,  see  no  e  73  supra.  (3) 
fails  to  consider  evidence  hat  the  framers 
eqviated  "war"  in  the  de  -laratlon  clause 
with  "Offensive"  war.  thii  i  overlooking  a 
meaning  to  that  clause  bey  md  that  of  sim- 
ply "communicating  a  war;  ilng  of  a  notice 
to  the  enemy,"  which  Bes  or  rules  out  as 
"absurd,"  id.  at  608-09,  (1)  neglects  sub- 
stantial contemporary  evl  lence  that  the 
framers  knew  of  and  blame  I  the  Articles  of 
Confederation  for  the  syj  tem  which  al- 
lowed Congress  to  dange  -ously  Interfere 
with  the  conduct  and  plarrning  of  military 
affairs  during  the  Revolutl  an  and  the  fact 
that  the  obvious  remedy  fo  ■  this  defeat  was 
augmentation  of  executive  lower,  id  at  570- 
71.  (5)  ignores  the  slgniflc  ,nce  of  the  shift 
in  direction  of  state  chari  ;rs  towards  g^lv- 
ing  the  executive  office  g  eater  powers  of 
independent  action  for  X.i  ?  public  safety, 
(6)  falls  to  consider  the  Implications  of 
evidence  the  framer.s  heidlstrong  fears  of 
delegating  too  much  power  fco  the  Congress, 
and  (7)  is  concerned  with  tie  entire  field  of 


foreign  relations  decisions. 


whereas  this  ar- 


ticle is  addressed  solely  to  I  le  power  of  de- 


deployment    of 
Important  na- 
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termining  on  the  use  and 
military  force  In  defense  o: 
tlonal  Interests 

"L.  Kaplan.  Colonies  in^  Nations   163- 
70,    179-80    (1972):    c/.   The 
4,  34  (A.  Hamilton). 

^1  Reveley.  Constitutional  MUocation  of  the 
War  Powers  Between  the  Pri  \ident  and  Con- 
gress 1787-1788.  15  U  Va.  jflNT  Law  73,  83 
(1974)   (emphasis  added) 

"'  See  generally  the  sketch^  of  each  framer 
set  forth  in  C.  Rossiter, 
Convention  79-137  (1966). 
ers  of  the  Con.'tltution.  In  aJdltion  to  Wash- 
ington, were  intimately  fa  Hilar  with  the 
General's  problem*  Gouven  eur  Morris  had 
defended  the  Commander  t  Chief  in  Con- 
gress and  had  come  to  Val  ?y  Forge  to  see 
things  for  himself:  Thomas  *^lfllln  had  been 
quartermaster  general  of  Wa  hlngton's  army; 
Robert  Morris  had  managed  I  o  finance  Wash- 
ington's campaign:  Hamllto(  had  served  on 
Washington's  staff   aid  stoi  ned    Yorktown 


James  McHenry  had  frozen 


)een  an  aide  to 
f  Germantown 


and  become  a  secretary  to  V  ashlngton:   and 
General  C.  C.  Pinckney  had 
Washington   In   the  battles 
and  Brandywine. 

«D.   HiCGlNBOTHAM.  THE   V^^R  OF   AMERICAN 

Independence  91-92  (1971): 
Articles  op  Contedehation  ; 
"•John   Marshall,   himself 
observer,  remarks:    "Congres 


87   The   Grand 
t  least  six  sign- 


It  Valley  Forge 


Kt.  Jensen,  The 
66-69   (1940). 
I  contemporary 
were  disposed 


to  Ije  regulated  la  iheii  plaiia,  rather  by  their 
wishes,  than  by  the  means  placed  In  the 
hands  of  their  military  commanders  for  the 
xecution  of  them.  ..."  3  J.  Marshall.  The 
Life  o:^  George  WASHiNcroN  5  (AMS  Press 
ed.  1063). 

'■  4  J.  Marshall.  The  Like  of  George  Wash- 
ington 30-41  (AMS  Press  ed.  1969). 

**  2  J.  Marshall,  The  Life  of  George  Wash- 
ington 485-602  (AMS  Pre^,.•^  ed  1969)  Wash- 
ington wrote  that  the  decision  not  to 
abandon  the  fort  was  "repugnant  to  my  own 
Judgment."  2  J.  Flexner,  George  Washing- 
ton 138.  145,  149  (1968). 

^'T,     FrothinciHam.     Washington,     Com- 

MANDER-IN-CHlEr  228-30  (1930). 
"'Watson,  supra  note  59,  at  912. 
'■'  Marshall,  supra  note  86,  at  276. 
"^/d.  at  277. 

"^'  Prothingham,  supra  note  89.  at  234. 
■'  News  of  the  Governor'*,  strong  claim  to 
and  u.se  of  executive  defense  powers  was 
quickly  spread  In  the  public  press.  E.g.,  Bos- 
ton Gazette,  Jan.  20.  Feb  5,  Feb.  12.  1787. 
Massachusetts  Gazette  (Boston),  Jan.  30, 
Feb.  6.  Feb  9.  Feb.  20,  1787  Governor  Bow- 
doln's  speech  to  the  legislature  explaining 
the  necessity  for  "speedy  and  vigorous  meas- 
ures" piirsuant  to  the  independent  powers 
vested  In  him  by  the  Constitution  of  the 
Commonwealth  is  reprinted  in  the  Boston 
Gazette.  Feb  5.  1787.  Al*o  see  the  reply  of  the 
legislature,  in  which  "the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives,  in  General  Court  as.^em- 
bled  .  .  .  take  this  earlier  opportunity  to 
express  their  entire  satisfaction  in  the  meas- 
ures you  have  been  pleased  to  take,  pursu- 
ant to  the  pou-ers  vested  xn  you  by  the  Con- 
stitution, for  the  subduing  a  turbulent  spirit 
.  .  ."  Massachusetts  Gazette.  Feb.  6.  1787. 
at  I  (emphasis  added) . 

"Marshall,  supra  note  37,  at  103.  See  also 
M.    Starkey,    a    Little    Rebellion    49.    186 
(1955). 
••Marshall,  supra  note  37.  at  104. 
"  2  E    Stackpole,  History  or  New  Hamp- 
shire 243  (1916). 

'"'  Marshall,  supra  note  37.  at  95. 
*  Stackpole,  supra  note  97.  at  244. 
"•'  Reveley  would  deny  the  slgnlflcance  of 
these  executive  initiatives  by  compartmental- 
izing the  concerns  of  the  Farmers  Into  two 
Independent  categories,  one  involving  their 
concern  with  "purely  domestic  tranquility." 
and  the  other  their  considerations  of  foreign 
affairs.  Reveley.  supra  note  83.  at  94  The 
framers  themselves  made  no  such  narrow  dis- 
tinctions. General  Henry  Knox,  then  Secre- 
tary at  War.  wrote  Washington  that  as  a  re- 
sult of  the.se  disorders:  "Men  of  reflection 
and  principle  are  determined  to  endeavour 
and  to  establish  a  government  .  .  .  which 
will  be  efncient  in  cases  of  Internal  commo- 
tions or  foreign  invasions"  Liberty  was  at 
stake:  whether  the  threat  be  from  domestic 
or  external  sources  made  no  difference  Mar- 
shall, supra  note  37,  at  98  ALso  see  the  ref- 
erences to  "dangers  from  foreign  arms  and 
Influence."  "hostilities  from  abroad,  "  "dan- 
gers from  foreign  force,"  "dane'ers  from 
abrocul,"  and  "dangers  .  .  .  from  the  arms 
and  arts  of  foreign  nations.""  warned  against 
In  the  Federalist  Nos.  3  6  (A   Hamilton) . 

""  B  PooRE.  The  Federal  and  State  Con- 
sTiTtTTioNS.  Colonial  Charters  and  Other 
Organic  Laws  of  the  United  ^-ykteb,  Pt.  I, 
656-66  (1972) 

""/d  ,  Pt  II.  at  1288. 

""Although  Hamilton  states.  In  the  Feder- 
alist No.  69,  that  "it  may  well  be  a  question," 
whether  the  Constitutions  of  New  Hamp- 
shire and  Massachusetts,  "do  not.  In  this  in- 
stance, confer  larger  powers  upon  their  re- 
sjjective  governors,  than  could  be  claimed  by 
a  President  of  the  United  States."  It  must 
be  remembered  he  was  trying  to  "sell"  the 
Federal  Constitution  to  the  public.  Hamilton 
does  not  flatly  say  the  President  Is  given  lew 
powers.  He  merely  observes  that  "It  may  well 
be  a  question."  He  does  not  mention  how  seri- 


ous a  question  It  Is  or  Indicate  how  It  shall  be 
an^^wered.  Nor  does  he  catalogue  the  powers 
of  the  governors  so  we  can  know  which  as- 
pects of  those  powers  may  be  In  question.  For 
example,  the  Executives  may  have  ftossessed 
powers  regarding  martial  law  or  the  raising  of 
armies  which  the  President  does  not  have. 

"*  H.  CusHiNc,  History  or  the  Transttion 
FROM  Provincial  to  Commonwealth  Govern- 
ment IN  Massachusetts  10-12  (AMS  Press  ed. 
1969):  2  H.  PiLLSBURY,  New  Hampshire  329 
(1927). 

'""  Raoul  Berger  points  out  that  the  Consti- 
tutions of  Massachusetts  and  New  Hampshire 
provided    that    the    Executive    shall     exer- 
cise the  powers  of  commander  in  chief  "agree- 
ably   to    the    rules    and    regulations    of    the 
constitution  and  the  laws  of  the  land  and 
not  otherwise."  He  argues  from  this  that  the 
Executive  was  "subject  to  governance  by  the 
legislature "     Berger.     War-Making     hy     the 
President.  121  Harv.  L.  Rev.  31.  37  n.67  (1972). 
Berger  makes  an  a.ssumptlon  that  ts  unsup- 
ported.   He   offers   no   leiglslative   history   re- 
garding adoption  of  these  Constitutions  and 
no  court  decision  of  either  of  the  two  States 
so  interpreting  the  above  phrase.  Nor  has  a 
study  of  available  materials  by  the  author 
turned  up  any  support  for  Berger's  prerni.se. 
On  the  other  hand,  contemporary  interpreta- 
tions of  the  Constitutions  by  the  Executives, 
and   accepted    by   the   Legislatures   of   each 
State  during  the  two  emergencies  which  arose 
In     1786    show    that    they    construed    their 
powers    broadly.    See   text    at    notes   94-100 
supra.  All  that  the  provision  on  its  face  con- 
veys   Is    the    statement    that    the    Executive 
shall  act  agreeably  to  the  rules  and  regula- 
tions of  the  Constitution  and   laws  of  the 
land,    whatever   they   may    be.    It   does   not 
define  or  describe  those  rules  and  regulatona. 
If    the    Constitution    confers    independent 
and  exclusive  defense  powers  on  the  Com- 
mander in  Chief,  as  applied  In  the  crises  of 
1786-87.   then   that  Is   the   law   of   the  land. 
Berger  would   rewrite  the  provision  to  read 
that  Executive  "shall  at  all  times  be  subject 
to  whatever  rules  and  regulations  the  legis- 
lature may  enact,  and  the  legislature  shall 
have  power,  notwithstanding  any  other  pro- 
vision   of    this    constitution,    to    define    the 
powers  of  the  Executive  as  Commander-in- 
Chief."    This,     however,     is     not    what    the 
language  reads. 

'""  Marshall,  supra  note  87,  at  248. 

'"■  Id.  at  250-51. 

'"•'/d  at  404-05. 

"•The  Works  of  James  Wilson  770  (E, 
McCloskey  ed.  1967). 

""The  Federalist  No.  48  (A.  Hamilton), 
quoting  from  Jefferson's  Notes  on  Virginia. 
printed  In  Paris  In  1784  for  distribution 
among  his  friends  in  Europe  and  America 
and  printed  In  England  In  1787  The  per- 
tinent text  Is  the  2  The  WRrriNos  of  Thomas 
JcrPKRSON  162-165  (B.  Llpscomb-Bergh  ed. 
1903). 

■■/d.  at  163. 

"*  1  J.  Adams,  A  Defense  or  the  Constito- 
TiONS  OF  Government  of  the  United  States 
or  America  ( 1787) ,  reprinted  In  4  The  Works 
or  John  Adams  (C.  Adams  ed.  1861). 

""Id.  at  290 

"•2  Records  of  the  Federal  Convention 
or  1787,  at  319  (M  Farrand  ed.  1937)  [here- 
inafter cited  as  1787  Records]. 

"»/d  at  318  19 

»«Poore.  supra  note  101,  Pt.  n.  at  1625-26. 

'"  W  WHrriNC.  The  War  Powers  of  thb 
President  163-64  (Rio  Grande  Press  ed. 
1971). 

"»/d   at  166. 

"•J.  POMEBOT.  An  iNTRODDCnON  TO  THE 
CONSTITTmONAL    I..AW    OF    THE    UNTTED    STATES 

288-89  (1870) 

••"/d.  at  289 

'*!  To  the  framers  the  p>ower  of  the  piirse 
was  an  extremely  effective  check  ov.  golntj  to 
war.  In  the  early  years  of  the  Republic.  1^  »m 
poaslble  to  conceive  of  no  navy  and  almost 
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no  army.  In  fact,  Washington  had  a  regu- 
lar army  of  only  672  In  1789,  1.216  In  1790, 
and  2,128  In  1791.  6  Annals  of  Congress  2073 
(Gales  &  Seaton  ed.  1849):  R.  Weigley.  His- 
TOEY  OF  the  United  States  Army  89  (1967). 
Congress  could  put  an  entire  clamp  on  the 
means  of  making  war  by  the  simple  and  then 
practical  method  of  not  raising  forces.  That 
this  i.s  exactly  how  the  first  Congresses  viewed 
the  power  is  shown  In  the  Act  of  March  27. 
1794.  which  authorized  a  small  naval  force 
for  protection  of  trade  of  the  United  States 
against  Algerlne  cr\iisers.  Section  nine  of 
this  law  provided  that  "If  a  peace  shall  take 
place  between  the  United  States  and  the 
Regency  of  Algiers,  that  no  farther  [sic]  pro- 
ceeding be  had  under  this  act."  4  Annals  of 
Congress  1428  (Gales  &  Seaton  ed.  1849). 
Thus,  there  was  no  r.avy,  except  for  this  one 
emergency. 

Similarly  an  amendment  proposed  in  1794 
by  (Congressman  Sedgwick  to  a  bill  providing 
for  the  raising  of  auxiliary  troops  would  have 
required  that  the  force  shall  be  completely 
disbanded  If  no  war  shall  break  out  with  any 
European  power  within  two  years  and  six 
months  after  the  time  for  their  enlistment 
begin.s.  .Although  the  amendment  did  not 
pass,  it  reflects  the  understanding  of  our 
forefathers  as  to  how  war  was  to  be  con- 
trolled. Id.  at  500-04.  Congress  did  not  pass 
policy  rules  seeking  to  restrict  the  President's 
discretion  as  to  why  or  where  the  military 
forces  were  to  be  employed.  Congress  reduced 
the  size  of  those  forces,  if  It  wanted  to  re- 
strain the  President.  When  an  effort  was 
made  to  control  the  first  President's  discre- 
tion. It  was  defeated  as  has  been  every  simi- 
lar attempt  In  Congress  up  to  the  1970's.  Id. 
at  1221. 

Also,  it  is  instructive  to  consider  Gouver- 
neur  Morris'  argument  at  the  Constitutional 
Convention  that  "if  a  majority  of  the  Senate 
be  for  peace,  and  are  not  allowed  to  make  It, 
they  will  be  apt  to  effect  their  purpose  in  the 
more  disagreeable  mode,  of  negativing  the 
supplies  for  the  war,"  Records,  supra  note 
114.  at  548.  If  the  option  of  red>if  inp  the  si7e 
of  the  forces  or  curtailing  supplies  Is  no 
longer  adequate,  in  the  oplnioi.  of  those  who 
want  stronger  control  over  Presidential  dis- 
cretion, the  way  to  change  the  situation  is 
by  a  constitutional  amendment,  not  by  read- 
ing Into  the  Constitution  powers  for  Conpre.ss 
which  the  framers  never  comprehended. 

"'See  generally,  e.g..  Office  ok  Emercfncy 
Preparedness,  'Exec.  Optice  of  the  Presi- 
dent, Guide  to  Emergency  Powers  Con- 
ferred BY  Laws  in  Efttct  on  January  1,  1969 
(1969).  This  book  compiles  284  national 
emergency  laws  in  effect  on  January  1.  1969. 
The  House  of  Representatives  acted  to  great- 
ly reduce  the  President's  authorities  with  re- 
spect to  national  emergencies  by  pa-sslng  H  R. 
3884  of  the  94th  Congress.  121  Cong.  Rec. 
H.8341  (daily  ed.  Sept,  4.  1975)  . 

'"Approximately  62  hostilities  arguably 
have  been  authorized  by  treaties,  Emerson, 
supra  note  52,  app.  G.,  at  1 17-19. 

'^It  Is  Important  to  remember  that  the 
original  language  of  the  "high  crimes  and 
Misdemeanors"  phrase,  accepted  by  the  Con- 
stitutional Convention.  Included  the  de.scrlp- 
tlve  words  "against  the  United  States."  The 
(Committee  on  Style  and  Arrangement  drop- 
ped the  latter  words,  but  without  any  au- 
thority or  Intent  of  changing  the  substance 
of  the  provision.  1787  Records,  .fupra  note 
114,  at  550.  Thus,  Impeachment  was  seen  a.s 
a  category  of  offenses  against  the  state — po- 
litical crimes. 

During  an  earlier  discussion  In  the  Con- 
vention regarding  Impeachment.  Edmund 
Randolph  stated  that  the  "property  of  im- 
peachments was  a  favorite  principle  with 
him"  because  the  "Executive  will  have  great 
opportunities  of  abusing  his  power,  particu- 
larly In  time  of  war  when  the  military  force 
and  in  some  respects  the  public  money  will 
be  in  his  hands."  id.  at  67,  1T.1.<^  indicates  a 
recognition  both  that  the  President  would 
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possess  broad  war  powers  and  tliat  his  exer- 
cise of  discretion  would  stii:  remain  a  subject 
of  possible  check  by  the  process  of  Impeach- 
ment. 

Alexander  Hamilton  wrote  In  the  I'ederal- 
ist  No.  65  that  the  jr.risdictioii  of  the  Sen- 
ate in  cases  of  impeachment  are  those  of- 
fenses which  proceed  Irom  tlie  misconduct  of 
public  men,  or  in  other  words,  from  the  abuse 
or  violation  of  some  public  trust,  The\  are  of 
a  nature  which  may  v.;th  peculiar  propriety 
be  denominated  POLITICAL  as  they  relate 
chiefly  to  injuries  do:ie  immediately  to  the 
society  Itself."  See  al'io  Bestor.  Rciteu:  Im- 
peachment. 49  Wash,  L.  Rev  255  (1973): 
Broderlck.  What  are  Impeachable  Offenses?, 
60  A.B.A.J,415  (1974);  Broderlck.  The  Politics 
of  Impeachment,  60  A.B.A.J.  554   0974). 

'"    U.S.  Const,  art.  I.   §8.  cl.   11. 

James  Wilson,  one  of  six  men  wlio  signed 
both  the  Declaration  of  Iiidependeuce  and 
the  Constitution  and  one  of  the  original 
Justices  of  the  Supreme  Court,  instructed  his 
law  students  In  1792  that  the  Constitution 
of  the  United  States  renews  the  principles  of 
government  known  in  England  belore  the 
Norman  conquest  by  which  "the  power  of 
making  peace  and  war  was  Invariably  pos- 
sessed by  the  [legislative  body]."  Wilson, 
supra  note  109,  at  433. 

Earlier  In  the  same  lectures  Wilson  had 
pointed  out  that  It  is  a  part  of  the  law  of  na- 
tions that  a  "state  ought  to  attend  to  the 
preservation  of  Its  own  existence."  Id.  at  151. 
154  Further  he  declared  "The  same  princi- 
ples, which  evince  the  right  of  a  nation  to  do 
every  thing,  which  it  lawfully  may.  for  the 
preservation  of  Its  members,  evince  Its  rlt-'ht. 
also,  to  avoid  and  prevent,  as  much  as  it 
lawfully  may,  every  thing  which  would  load 
it  with  Injuries  or  threaten  It  with  danger  " 
fd.at  156. 

Would  the  framers  violate  one  of  the  car- 
dinal duties  of  a  nation,  which  WUson  be- 
lieves is  obligatory  upon  it  by  the  law  of  na- 
ture? If  Wilson's  reference  to  the  war-mak- 
ing power  of  Congress  is  considered  an  all- 
encompasslng  statement,  the  nation  would 
be  helpless  to  preserve  Itself  whenever  a 
threat  exists  that  the  legislature,  for  ont- 
reason  or  another,  is  reluctant  "to  avoid  and 
prevent."  Considering  the  enormous  problems 
wliich  the  Framers  faced,  lncludi!,,g  serious 
dangers  of  internal  disorders  and  fureigu 
pressures,  both  military  and  economic,  and 
believing  the  framers  were  practicable  men 
who  strlved  for  a  workable  charter  that  would 
endure.  It  is  believed  that  Wilson  did  not 
mean  to  deny  an  independent  power  in  the 
executive  of  reaction  against  serious  foreign 
menace. 

'*L.  Maurice.  HosTiLrrrEs  WiTHOtrr  A 
IJ^f■L.^p.,',TIO.N■  OF  War   12-27   (1883). 

-■'  1787  Records,  supra,  note  1 14,  at  319 

'■-'*The  "usual  contests  of  Empire  and 
Ambition,"  with  which  the  framers  were 
familiar,  were  "waged  by  a  ruling  prince  to 
c.-Ktend  his  dominions,  or  settle  a  dynastic 
squabble,  or  secure  a  commercial  advantage." 
Higcinuotham,  sujrra  note  85,  at  lu3,  quoting 
and  Interpreting  a  wTltlng  of  Georpe  Wash- 
ington's, ITiese  are  the  alms  of  warfare  that 
characterized  "oflenslve  "  war,  and  that  the 
Framers  meant  to  prevent  absent  legislative 
collaboration. 

The  declaration  also  serves  the  purpose  o' 
making  it  known  to  our  cltlzen.s  and  the 
world  that  our  nation  Is  in  the  condition  of 
war,  Whitinc,  supra  note  117,  at  39^0; 
Wolff,  supra  note  71,  at  364  66 

'-''E.g.,  the  letter  addressed  by  President 
Wa.shlngi,on  to  his  Cabinet  on  April  18.  1793. 
regarding  the  means  of  maintaining  a  neu- 
trality in  the  war  commenced  between  France 
and  Great  Britain,  included  two  questions 
specifically  addressed  to  the  distinctions  of 
"offensive"  from  "defensive"  war.  Marshall, 
supra  note  37,  at  329. 

■^  7  Works  of  Hamilton  86-87  (J  C. 
Hamilton  ed,  1851  i  . 

'  ■  Vattel.   supra   note    71,   at    316;    Wolff, 


supra  note  71,  at  368,  See  N  Grothcs,  On  the 
Law  of  War  and  Peace  57,  184  ( 1925  reprint 
of  1646  ed.) . 

-WHrriNG.    supra    note    117,    at    33    (em- 
phasis added) . 

-■>  PoMERC'Y,  supra  note  119.  at  289. 

■"-  272  US   52  (1926) 

^ Id   at  127. 
'  361  US   234  (1960). 

'-'■''  Id.  at  247 

'■■"  There  is  little  case  law  pertinent  to  the 
military  defense  powers  dlsciLssed  In  this 
article.  The  fundamental  fact  is  the  Supreme 
Court  has  never  ordered  any  ongoing  mili- 
tary action  to  stop.  The  author  adopts  by 
reference  his  analysis  of  the  few  possibly 
relevant  cases  set  forth  In  Emerson.  .<;;*pra 
note  52  at  61  69:  Emerson,  supra  note  68, 
at  812-13 

•■'■••  See  ScHLEsiNGER.  supra  note  50.  at  64 
'  emphasis  added  i 

'"Id.  at  72. 

'*'  Eg-,  the  Senate  reserved  two  days  for 
exactly  such  a  "great  debate"  rega-'diiig  Ci>. 
commitments  overseas  and  the  nation's  de- 
fense needs  on  June  2  and  3.  1975.  121  Cokg. 
Rec  S  9177-254  i  daily  ed  June  2,  1975), 
S.  9404-92   (daily  ed.  June  3,   1975), 

^'-  Congress  Is  already  applying  a  greater 
axe  to  the  defense  budget  than  is  generally 
understood.  Defense  is  now  receiving  Ite 
smallest  share  of  the  federal  budget  since 
1940,  about  27  per  cent,  and  the  smalleet 
proportion  of  the  gross  national  product 
since  1950,  about  6  per  cent.  121  Cong  Rec. 
S  14747  (dally  ed,  Aug.  1,  19751, 

»"  Schlesihgee.  supra  note  50',  at   219 

'"  2  The  Cambridge  History  or  American 
LrTEP.ATTTRE  176-178  (1933  1.  Dr  David  Ram- 
say, a  contemporary  historian  of  the  period, 
believed  the  "press  had  a  merit  equal  to 
that  of  the  sword"  In  winning  the  War  of 
Independence  2  D  Ramsay.  The  History  of 
THE  American  Revolution  319  (1968  reprint 
of    London    ed     of    1973).    See    generally    A 

SCHLESINGEa.         PRELUDE         TO         InDEPENDKNCB 

( 1957  I  (detailed  study  of  the  role  new^apers 
as  engines  of  opinion  ptishlng  the  colonists 
lUong  the  road  to  Independence  from  the 
Sugar  Act  of  1964  onward)  . 

•*■  C  BowEN,  Miracle  at  Philadelphia  306 
(1966). 

-"R.  Rutland,  The  Newsmongers  5&-59 
(1973). 

""L.  Richardson  A  History  or  Early 
American  Magazines  1741-1789,  at  3-4  238 
250-52,    260-62.    317-19     (1931). 

'**  The  quote  Is  from  Washington's  first 
annual  address  to  (Congress,  1  Annals  or 
Congress  970    (Gales  &  Seaton  ed     1834) 

•"'See  note  124  siipra 


AGRARIAN   SOCIETY  IN 
BICEN^TEN'NIAL  YEAR 
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Mr  McCX)VERN  Mr  President,  the 
cover  page  of  the  April  30,  1976.  edition 
of  Farmland  Ne-v^-s.  published  by  Farm- 
land Indu.'^tries.  Inc..  features  a  full- 
color  photograph  of  Mount  Rushmore 
and  its  granite  carvings  of  four  of  our 
greatest  President-s  itf  lead  article,  a 
Bicentennial  Salute  to  South  Dakota,  by 
Jill  Sasan  Rowe.  is  a  crisp  and  informa- 
tive account  of  the  colorful  history  and 
hvely  spirit  of  the  State  and  its  people. 

Many  Americans  do  not  realise  that 
South  Dakota  is  the  most  stronrly  agri- 
cultural State  in  the  Nation — 21.5  per- 
cent of  our  peojDle  live  on  farms,  as  com- 
pared to  3,1  percent  nationally,  and  12,5 
percent  m  Iowa,  our  great  agricultural 
neighbor  We  lead  all  others  in  the  per- 
centage of  our  personal  income  derived 
from  agriculture  Our  farms  and  ranche.^ 
play  a  ma.ior  role  in  making  the  United 
States  the  best  fed  country  m  the  world 
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and  in  providing  the  agricultural  ex- 
ports which  sustain  our  international 
balance-of-payments  position. 

In  a  time  in  which  so  many  people  In 
our  great  cities  yearn  to  find  roots  and 
meanings  in  an  ever  more  complex  and 
chaotic  world.  South  Dakotans  are 
blessed  to  have  been  able  to  preserve 
a  stable  satisfying  way  of  life  We  believe 
in  hard  work,  but  when  the  time  comes 
to  relax,  our  people  enjoy  splendid  and 
imique  recreational  opportunities  Our 
spectacular  Black  Hills  are  justly  fa- 
mous, but  it  may  come  as  a  surprise  to 
some  to  learn  that  our  Missouri  River 
lakes  provide  us  witli  more  miles  of  in- 
land shoreline  than  all  the  Great  Lake 
States  combined.  Per  capita,  we  own 
more  boats  than  the  inhabitants  of  any 
other  State  in  the  Union, 

Mr.  President,  there  may  not  be  many 
of  us  in  South  Dakota— we  are  the  least 
densely  populated  State'  east  of  the 
Rockies — but  our  State  holds  a  special 
attraction  for  those  who  seek  to  under- 
stand tlie  inner  workings  of  tiie  Ameri- 
can spirit  In  South  Dakota,  the  ta.ste  for 
honest  work  and  self-reliance  survives 
among  the  descendants  of  the  pioneers 
and  the  proud  and  ancient  Sioux  tradi- 
tion is  alive  and  flourishing  among  our 
substantial  native  American  popula- 
tion. Last  year,  over  a  million  tourists 
from  around  the  country  and  the  world 
were  drawn  to  our  State. 

Mr.  President,  Ms.  Rowe  concludes  her 
article  with  a  particularly  apt  descrip- 
tion of  what  the  South  Dakota  experi- 
ence means  and  h:is  meant  for  all  who 
love  our  country.  She  wrote: 

South  Dakota  Is  a  part  of  everyon*  who 
has  thrilled  to  tales  of  the  Old  West,  marv- 
eled at  the  stubborn  courage  of  early  settlers, 
and  who  still  lUtes  to  think  of  this  Nation 
partly  In  terms  of  wide  open  spaces,  rugged 
beauty  and  hardy,  Independent  men  and 
women. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  Ms.  Rowe's  article,  "Out  of 
Hardship  and  Romance  Dakotans 
Carved  an  Agrarian  Society,"  be  printed 
in  the  Record 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows : 

Bicentennial  Salttte — Out  or  Hardship  and 

Romance,     Dakotans     Carvid     "Aora«ian 

Socnrrr" 

In  his  book  Iiurlde  U.SA.  some  30  years 
ago,  John  Ounther  called  the  Dakotas  "the 
two  least-known  states  in  the  union" 
(though  he  softened  this  Judgment  with  a 
chapter  titled  "The  Miraculous  Dakotas"). 

Part  of  the  problem  Is  typified  by  Oun- 
thers  statement:  the  tendency  to  consider 
the  two  Dakotas  as  a  single  unit.  This  habit 
Is  the  source  of  intense  Irritation  In  both 
states,  which  have  traditionally  regarded 
each   other   with   barely  veiled   hostility. 

Writer  Neal  Pelrce  speculates  that  the  Da- 
kotas would  have  been  just  one  state  If 
Republicans  In  1889  had  not  been  Intent  on 
adding  four  Instead  of  two  senators  of  their 
party  to  the  union. 

South  Dakotans  themselves  seem  confused 
abovit  their  state's  Image.  It  has  been  labeled 
with  a  string  of  sometimes  contradictory 
mottos.  including  "The  Sunshine  State." 
"The  Blizzard  State."  "The  Coyote  State," 
"Land  of  Infinite  Variety."  and  "The  Chal- 
lenge State." 

It's  easy  to  understand  the  confusion.  A 
land   of    contradiction.    It    can    properly    be 


called    both    The    Sunshine    State    and    The 
Blizzard  State.  Ask  any  South  Dakota  farmer 

Confused  or  not.  South  Dakota  has  nothing 
to  apologize  for.  Its  history  is  crowded  with 
the  cowboys,  Indians,  goldmlners  and  set- 
tlers who  wrote  the  moet  romantic  chapters 
of  our  frontier  legacy  For  sheer  beauty  the 
Black  Hills  are  preferred  by  many  over  Colo- 
rado's flashier  Rocky  Mountains  And  while 
life  on  the  state's  farms  and  ranches  never 
has  been  easy  and  still  Isn't  everyone's  cup 
of  tea.  that's  Just  fine  with  independent 
South  Dakotans.  who  like  the  elbow  room 
afforded  by  the  sparse  population  (It  Is  the 
least  den.sely  populated  state  east  of  the 
Rockies) . 

Some  writers  suggest  that  South  Dakotans 
are  a  stodg^'  lot.  too  hardened  by  memories  of 
drought  and  depres-ston  to  take  any  chances 
or  even  have  much  fun  Certainly  there  re- 
mains, especially  In  the  countryside  (which 
Is,  of  course,  moet  of  the  state)  some  sus- 
picion of  big  fancy  government,  city  schools 
and  taxes.  But  this  Is  the  state  that  elects 
George  McCrOvern  and  James  Abourezk  to  the 
Senate.  And  these  "stodgy" — and  land- 
locked— citizens  own  more  boats  per  capita 
than  In  any  other  state! 

Only  100  years  ago  an  Ohio  member  of 
Congrese,  James  Ashley,  proposed  that  Da- 
kota Territory  be  given  back  to  the  Indlan.s. 
"Dakota  Is  worthless  for  agrlcultvire."  he 
declared. 

Actually.  South  Dakota's  soil  Is  as  rich 
as  anywhere  In  the  nation,  the  eastern  part 
formed  by  the  same  four  glacial  sheets  that 
swept  across  Iowa.  The  problem  Is  water, 
especially  In  the  western  part  of  the  state 

In  spite  of  Mr  Ashley's  grim  view,  South 
Dakota  has  built  an  economy  based  almost 
entirely  on  agriculture,  two-thirds  of  It  live- 
stock. Although  less  strongly  Identified  In  the 
public  mind  with  farming  than  states  like 
Iowa  or  Kansas.  South  Dakota  Is  by  several 
Indices  the  most  agricultural  and  rural  state 
In  the  nation.  Three-fourths  of  her  people 
live  on  farms,  or  grew  up  on  one.  The  1970 
census  reported  21.5"^  of  South  Dakota's 
population  living  on  a  farm,  compared  to 
3  1%  nationally.  No  other  state  comes  close. 
In  Iowa,  for  instance.  It's  12.5''^.  And  the 
state  leads  all  others  In  the  percentage  of 
personal  Income  derived  from  agriculture 

The  tranquil  businesslike  farms  and 
ranches  of  today's  South  Dakota  are  like  a 
veneer  over  the  state's  boisterous,  violent  and 
sometimes  tragic  history.  South  Dakotans 
recorded  In  history  books  have  names  like 
Wild  Bill  Hlckok,  Calamity  Jane.  Crazy 
Horse,  Red  Cloud  and  Sitting  Bull.  As  Pelrce 
wrote,  the  state  Is  "so  young  that  the  blood 
and  sweat  of  the  frontier  are  not  yet  dry." 

Heavy  migration  into  South  Dakota  only 
began  In  the  1880s.  The  Homestead  Act  of 
1862  brought  some  ."settlers  Into  the  state,  but 
about  half  left,  defeated  by  Indians,  bliz- 
zards, heat  waves,  droughts,  graiwhoppers 
and  the  aching  loneliness  of  the  prairie. 

In  1874,  for  instance,  the  corn  crop  from 
Yankton  to  Sioux  City  was  destroyed  by 
grasshoppers;  not  a  bushel  was  harvested  for 
60  miles.  Like  their  counterparts  In  Nebraska. 
Dakotans  had  to  be  tough  to  hang  on. 

The  discovery  of  gold  In  the  Black  Hills 
the  same  year  was  probably  the  single  most 
Important  event  In  South  Dakota's  history, 
precipitating  a  series  of  battles  with  the 
Sioux  that  changed  South  Dakota  from  fron- 
tier to  farmland 

"Black  Hills"  Is  a  translation  of  "Paha 
Sapa,"  the  Sioux  name  for  the  mountains. 
A  more  accurate  translation  would  be  Hills 
of  the  Shadows.  TTie  Sioux  regarded  the  deep 
forests  as  a  sacred  place  where  the  gods 
dwelled,  and  white  nuin  could  not  have 
picked  a  worse  place  to  Intrude  An  1868 
treaty  had  made  the  land  Indian  territory 
but  to  gold-hungry  miners  the  treaty  was 
Just  a  F>esky  technicality.  After  Initial  at- 
tempts to  keep  the  miners  out,  the  VS.  Army 


gave    up    and    began    moving    Indlatus    out 
Instead 

A  proud,  nomadic  people,  the  Sioux  re- 
sisted expulsion  from  their  holy  land  to  reser- 
vations. To  hunters  and  fighters,  a  life  of 
farming  and  living  on  government  handouts 
wa.s  degrading 

They  wiped  out  Custer's  troops  In  the 
Battle  of  Little  Big  Horn,  but  In  the  long 
run  the  Sioux  never  had  a  chance  against 
the  army.  The  last  major  Indian  battle, 
fought  near  a  creek  called  Wounded  Knee, 
resulted  In  a  slaughter  of  men,  women  and 
children  that  Is  still  remembered  bitterly  by 
the  Sioux. 

Today  about  one  out  of  every  25  South 
Dakotans  Is  a  Sioux  Indian,  most  of  them 
on  the  five  reservations  west  of  t'ne  Missouri 
River.  A  new  pride  In  their  heritage  and  In- 
creasing employment  In  small  Industry  Is 
Just  beginning  to  overcome  the  poverty,  alco- 
holism, crime  and  suicide  that  have  char- 
acterized   life    on    the    reservations. 

While  Indians  were  losing  their  last  battles 
In  the  1880s,  farmers  were  Just  beginning  to 
fight.  Todays  farmers  may  sympathize  with 
some  of  the  Issues  that  generated  the  rise  of 
populism  In  South  Dakota:  monopolistic 
marketing  practices.  Inadequate  credit,  high 
Interest  rales,  monopolistic  prices  for  farm 
machinery  and  an  Inequitable  system  of 
taxation. 

The  Pc^ullsts  elected  South  Dakota's  gov- 
ernor In  1866  and  1898  but  after  a  few  re- 
forms were  made  and  economic  condltlonc 
improved  the  party  was  robbed  of  Its  Lssues 

Peter  Norbeck,  elected  governor  In  1916  and 
after  the  U.S.  Senator,  was  the  outstanding 
progressive  republican  and  provided  the 
state's  only  interlude  of  liberalism  until  Gov- 
ernor McOovern  was  elected.  Norbeck  '-ura- 
palgued  against  the  left-wing  Nonpartisan 
League,  which  was  gtUnlng  control  In  more 
liberal  North  Dakota,  then  proceeded  to  enact 
many  League  reforms.  Including  child  labor 
legislation,  workmen's  compensation,  a  rural 
credit  system  and  hall  Insurance 

After  his  death  In  1936.  South  Dakota  re- 
verted to  a  conservative  Republicanism 
characterized  by  men  like  Rep.  Karl  Mundt. 
who  was  chairman  of  the  House  Un-American 
Activities  Committee  and  voted  against  the 
censure  of  Joe  McCarthy.  Ounther  wTotc  that 
the  state  was  sometimes  considered  "a  pre- 
serve for  all  people  to  the  right  of  Hoover." 

That  the  same  state  elected  George  Mc- 
Oovern to  the  Senate  is  another  of  South 
Dakota's  seeming  contradictions.  But  Mc- 
Oovern won  his  first  election  In  195<3  on  the 
strength  of  his  opposition  to  the  Elsenhower- 
Benson  farm  policy  and  remains  a  staunch 
defender  of  the  family  farm,  as  Is  the  state's 
other  liberal  senator.  James  Abourezk.  No 
one  seems  sure  whether  their  popularity  is  a 
new  reflection  of  old-time  agrarian  popuUsm 
or  a  harbinger  of  democratic  rebirth  In  South 
Dakota  (which  has  elected  Republicans  to 
almost  90%  of  all  state  oBHces  since  state- 
hood) . 

More  than  almost  any  other  state.  South 
Dakota  is  at  the  mercy  of  agricultural  tides. 
Too  far  away  from  major  markets  to  develop 
a  strong  Industrial  base,  only  five  other  states 
have  less  manufacturing.  In  the  years  since 
World  War  II  this  agricultural  dominance 
has  served  the  state  well,  aided  by  relatively 
heavy  rainfall  and  burgeoning  irrigation 
projects  But  a  good  many  South  UaViotans 
stui  remember  the  30s,  when  drought  and 
farm  depression  drove  fully  40%  of  South 
Dakota's  population  to  government  relief 
roles. 

The  state's  oldest  Industry  and  biggest 
single  employer  Is  goldmlnlng  The  century- 
old  Homestake  gold  mine  at  I^ead  In  the 
Black  Hills  U  the  richest  gold  mine  In  the 
western  hemisphere  Crold  mining  today  Is  » 
complicated  buslnes.s  with  none  of  the 
glamour  of  the  old  days  No  more  panning 
for  nuggets:  now  most  of  the  gold  is  in  such 
small  particles  that  it  can  only  be  seen  with 
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g  microscope.  Still,  almost  $20  million  worth 
IS  mined  each  year. 

South  Dakota  Is  rightly  proud  of  Its  Black 
Hills  (although  the  stat-e  was  extremely  Iso- 
lationist. It  tried  hard  to  make  them  the 
site  of  the  United  Nations)  and  few  states 
have  a  more  aggres.slve  and  successful  tourist 
Industry.  The  state  has  come  a  long  way 
Blnce  the  days  when  Ounther  wrote  that 
South  DakotHS  greatest  distinction  wae  Its 
pheasants.  The  Black  Hills.  Mt.  Ru.'^hmore. 
the  Bad  Lands  (which  Custer  called  "hell 
with  the  fires  burued  out")  and  even  Wall 
Drug  Store  bring  more  than  a  million  peo- 
ple Into  South  Dakota  each  year. 

The  truth  Is,  the  average  American  prob- 
ably knows  more  about  this  "least  known" 
state  than  he  realizes.  South  Dakota  Is  part 
of  everyone  who  has  thrilled  to  tales  of  the 
Old  West,  marveled  at  the  stubborn  courage 
of  early  settlers,  and  who  stUl  likes  to  think 
of  this  nation  partly  In  terms  of  wide  ofjen 
spaces,  rugged  beauty  and  hard.  Independent 
men  and  women 


NEW  YORK  STATE  SMALL  BUSINESS 

MAN 

Mr.  BUCKLEY.  Mr.  President,  as  part 
of  National  Small  Business  Week — May 
9-15 — the  Small  Bu.sinef«s  AdminLstration 
has  recognized  Mr.  Paul  L  Macler.  presi- 
dent of  Macler  Industries,  Inc.,  of 
Friendship,  N.Y.,  as  Small  Busines.^  Man 
of  the  Year  for  the  State  of  New  York. 

Mr.  Paul  Macler  has  been  awarded  tlie 
Small  Business  Man  of  the  Year  Award 
for  leading  his  company  into  an  era  of 
exceptionally  high  productivity  and  in- 
c<Hne.  while  playing  an  exemplary  role  in 
his  community  as  an  employer,  as  a  pol- 
lution fighter  and  as  a  Bicentennial  or- 
ganizer. 

Mr.  President,  as  a  fitting  tribute  to 
Mr.  Macler  for  his  manj'  accomplish- 
ments that  have  earned  him  the  Small 
Business  Man  of  the  Year  .^ward.  I  ask 
that  a  biographical  summarj'  be  prmted 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  summary 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
P*trL  Macleb,   President  op  Macler   Indus- 

Tkus.    Inc.,    FRiENnsHip.    N.Y..    New    York 

State  Small  Bt  siness  Per.son  — 1976 

Paul  Macler  was  b<jrn  in  Plalnfield.  NJ.  on 
May  13.  1943.  He  attended  Grove  City  College 
iGrove  City,  Pa),  receiving'  his  bachelor's 
degree  In  business  admlnlEtratlon  Aft-cr  col- 
lege he  served  a  three-year  tour  of  duty  la 
the  U.S.  Army.  Including-  a  year  In  V'letnam. 
He  attained  the  rank  of  captain  and  received 
two  bronze  stars.  At  present  he  lives  with  his 
»ire,  Dorothy,  and  five-year-old  son,  Mark,  In 
WellsvUle,  New  York. 

Macler  Industries  produces  a  wide  range  of 
castings  used  in  the  automotive  field,  such 
as  carburetor  parts  and  parts  used  In  power 
steering,  hydraulic  brakes  and  air  pollution 
control.  It  also  manufactures  non-automo- 
tive products  In  such  fields  as  power  sys- 
tem.-;, refrigeration  and  air  conditioning. 
Eight  million  automobiles  In  this  country 
feature  .Macler  products. 

The  firm  was  founded  In  1897  as  Drake 
Manufacturing  Company  In  1952  Henry 
Macler.  Paxil's  father,  obtained  part  owner- 
ship, and  by  1964  the  firm  wa.s  ,.wned  whollv 
by  the  Macler  family  In  1966  Henry  Macler 
Bfild  the  firm.  The  new  owners.  Inexperienced 
In  the  Intricacies  of  foundry  manufacturing 
and  sales,  experienced  serious  financial  set- 
backs. In  1968  Henry  .Macler  repurcha.sed  the 
company  and  Paul  became  controller,  Paul 
tlon  and  equipment  modernization  that 
Macler  participated   In   company  reorganlza- 


clearly  stabilized  what  had  become  the  shak- 
iest period  In  the  firm's  history  By  the  lime 
Mr  Macler  had  become  president,  in  1971. 
the  company  had  made  a  turnaround  from 
two  years  of  Io.sses  to  a  new  period  of  profitf: 
that  directly  reflected  increases  In  produc- 
tion capacity  of  200,  300  and  400'':  In  the 
past  year  alone,  Macler  industries  has  been  a 
net-income  increase  of  nearly  200  Recent 
Income  figures  follow: 

Sales  Net  income 

19'73    $2,925,983  S-144,877 

1974    4.136,122  163.988 

1976    4,973,968  489,342 

All  of  these  things  were  not  achieved  at 
the  cost  of  the  environment.  In  1970  an  SBA 
loan  (the  second  of  three)  finar.ced  a  revo- 
lutionary pollution  control  device  that  was  a 
first  for  the  Industry  and  the  nation  Mr. 
Macler's  public  spirit  was  also  evident  when 
Macler  Industries  established  a  fund  for  Bi- 
centennial projects  in  Friendship,  setting  an 
example  for  the  rest  of  the  community  to 
follow.  Finally,  It  should  be  noted  that  the 
firm  employs  one  hundred  people  (approxi- 
mately 10 ^f  of  the  available  work  force  in 
Friendship).  It  participates  in  projects  such 
as  the  Jobs  Optional  Program  i  on-the-job 
training  program  run  by  NY.  State).  At 
present,  women  represent  24^  of  the  com- 
pany work  force.  The  firm  recently  received 
the  American  Legion  award  for  hiring  the 
handicapped. 


STRATEGIC  MOBILITY 

Mr.  LEAHY.  Mr.  President,  at  the  re- 
quest ol  il;e  distinguished  chairman  of 
the  Armed  Services  Committee,  I  have 
conducted  a  thorough  review  of  our  stra- 
tegic mobility  plans  and  programs  spe- 
cifically those  relating  to  our  airlift 
capability  in  support  of  our  NATO  re- 
sponsibilities. I  would  like  to  take  this 
opportunity  to  express  my  appreciation 
to  Senator  Stennis  and  Senator  Mc- 
Intyre,  chairman  of  the  Research  and 
Development  Subcommittee,  for  their  as- 
sistance and  .support  of  my  efforts. 

After  presenting  my  report  to  the 
Armed  Services  Committee,  its  contents 
received  wide  distribution  at  the  Penta- 
gon and  among  various  contractors  who 
are  interested  in  the  airlift  programs  I 
.studied  I  believe  that  all  Members  of 
Congress  and  all  Americans  concerned 
with  these  issues  should  have  equal  ac- 
cess to  my  conclusions  and  recommen- 
dations. Some  of  those  were  accepted  by 
tlie  committee  in  the  markup  recently 
completed  on  the  military  procurement 
authorization  bill.  One,  a  recommenda- 
tion on  the  advanced  tanker-cargo  air- 
craft, was  rejected  by  a  vote  of  9  to  6. 
I  ask  unanimous  con.sent  that  the  report 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  report 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Straixgic   MoBiLrrv 

Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  Com- 
nutte'e.  I  have  a  report  of  my  Investigation 
Into  the  area  of  strategic  mobility  that  I 
would  like  to  present  at  thLs  time  My  inter- 
est in  this  area  of  strategic  mobility  Is 
directly  related  to  my  concern  about  the 
ability  of  the  United  States  and  our  NATO 
allies  xo  provide  a  credible  con\entlonal 
deterrent  to  preclude  war  with  the  Warsaw 
Pact    countries 

I  am  aware  that  without  a  strong  and 
credible  conventional  deterrent,  the  choices 
t>efore  us  could  be  limited  to  the  abandon- 
ment  of  our  NATO  allies  or  reliance  on  tac- 


tical nuclear  weapons  It  is  unclear  to  me 
how  such  a  tactical  nuclear  engagement 
could  be  contained  without  escalation  to  a 
major   nuclear  war. 

Senatcir  Stennis  asked  if  I  would  under- 
take a  review  of  the  strategic  mobility  area 
and  particularly  the  strategic  airlift  capabil- 
ity of  the  United  States  To  this  end,  1  have 
had  many  briefings  by  the  officials  of  Army. 
Navy  and  Air  Force  as  well  as  the  stafl  of 
the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  I  have  di&cu.ssed 
this  area  with  former  Secretary  of  Defense 
Schlesinger  and  the  present  Defense  becre- 
tary  Rumsfeld.  I  iiave  chaired  hearings  on 
the  entire  strategic  mobility  are.i  for  the 
Chairman  of  the  Research  and  Development 
Subcommittee  of  the  Armed  .Services  Com- 
mittee. I  have  recer.t;y  discus.>-ed  this  matter 
with  General  Haig  at  his  NATO  headquarters 
in  order  to  obtain  the  full  views  ol  our  field 
commanders. 

I  want  to  express  my  appreciation  to  the 
Chairman  of  the  RA.D  Subcommittee.  Sen- 
ator Mclntyre.  for  his  advice  and  kind  con- 
sideration In  prc'Vidmg  me  with  a  hearing 
forum  in  the  RAD  Subcommittee  to  fully 
explore  the  mobility  problem 

I  have  also  benefited  by  the  wisdom  and 
guidance  of  Senator  Goldwater  who  is  ex- 
tremely interested  in  our  strategic  mobility 
capability  as  well  as  the  relationship  of 
the  DefeiiSe  budget  to  our  foreign  p>olicy 
commitments.  Senator  Taft  and  Senator 
Culver  of  the  RA:D  Subcommittee  have  also 
made  significant  contributions  in  the  ex- 
amination of  this  strategic  mobility  area. 

I  believe  that  we  have  a  superiority  In 
weaponry  and  capability  that  could  pro- 
vide a  strong  conventional  deterrent  to 
nuclear  escalation  in  the  event  of  a  N.^TO 
war 

I  am  disttirbed,  however,  that  I  must 
report  to  the  Committee  that,  in  my  opinion, 
the  United  States  does  not  have  an  ade- 
quately coordinated  program  to  provide  the 
mobility  capability  to  meet  our  NATO  com- 
mitment. 'While  billions  of  dollars  are  being 
expended  each  year  to  develop  and  purchase 
weapon  systems  with  which  to  fight  a  con- 
ventional war.  my  review  to  date  of  the 
strategic  mobility  capabilities  Indicates 
little  more  than  a  patchwork  of  mostly 
lower  priority  programs  being  projxised  to 
the  Congress  that  neither  properly  reflect 
the  requirements  and  warnings  of  our  senior 
military  leaders,  nor  reflect  complete  and 
adequate  analysis  of  the  most  cost- 
effective  means  of  Improving  our  mobility 
capabilities 

The  entire  mobility  structure  that  Is  used 
as  a  baseline  by  the  Defen.se  Department  Is 
keyed  to  a  warning  time  that  even  the 
Chairman  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  StafT  has 
testified  to  this  Committee  may  not  refiect 
the  real  threat  facing  NATO  The  Commit- 
tee has  not  been  provided  the  opportunity 
to  a.s.sess  the  realistic  requirements  for  stra- 
tegic mobility,  either  airlift  or  seallft.  that 
would  be  required  by  the  strategic  warning 
times  our  intelligence  community  projects 
for  a  N.ATO  engagement. 

Unless  the  Committee  on  .'Vrmed  Services 
Is  provided  this  opportunity.  It  will  not  be 
able  to  have  any  as.surance  that  a  conven- 
tional capability  in  a  NATO  engagement  Is 
a  \alid  deterrent  to  the  full-scale  nuclear 
war 

The  strategic  mobility  requirements  for  the 
Army  forces  that  have  been  presented  to  the 
Committee  are  computed  from  basic  tables 
of  organization  equipment  and  therefore  in- 
cludes all  equipment  normally  found  In  an 
Army  division  that  one  might  expect  at  a 
complete  Army  Installation,  l.e  conunon  type 
vehicles,  band  in.=trun:ients,  roadgraders.  and 
other  Items.  The  airlift  programs  that  we 
have  been  reviewing  are  based  on  carrying 
this  type  of  equipment,  as  well  as  the  very 
e<«entlal  fighting  equipment  by  air  We  have 
found  that  a  reasonable  possibility  exists  to 
either  preposition   common   type  vehicles  In 
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a  NATO  community  or  even  to  lake  into  con- 
sideration the  Indigenous  vehicles  and  equip- 
ment already  In  NATO  In  lieu  of  alrlUtlug 
their  equipments  as  part  of  a  division  force. 
I  am  concerned  that  the  Defense  Depart- 
ment has  not  made  every  eHort  in  analyzing 
their  early  airlift  requirements  to  eliminate 
Items  that  either  do  not  appear  essential  to 
the  Initial  fighting  capabUUles  of  the  Indi- 
vidual units  or  could  be  deferred  until  sea- 
lift  mobility  Is  established.  For  example,  we 
found  that  the  Army's  table  of  organiza- 
tional equipment  that  Is  used  in  computing 
airlift  requirements  Include  Hems  of  band 
Instruments.  Including  pianos,  duplicating 
machines,  and  spray  painting  equipment. 
These  equipment  list  also  Include  many  Items 
such  as  shop  vans,  treedozer^.  and  scoopload- 
ers  that  may  be  essential  to  an  overall  oper- 
ation, but  could  possibly  be  reduced  in 
quantity  or  found  In  country  until  seallft  Is 
established. 

It  would  appear  reasonable  that  some  of 
these  items  oould  be  more  acceptably  shipped 
to  the  units  In  NATO  after  the  initial  en- 
gagement effort,  possibly  by  sea.  if  required 
after  the  initial  30  day  mobilization  effort  Is 
well  underway. 

The  Air  Force  tactical  fighter  squadrons  on 
the  other  hand,  have  reduced  their  require- 
ment for  airlift  equipment  substantially  by 
merely   eliminating   imneceasary   equipment 
for  deployment  and  by  considering  the  avail- 
ability of  in  country  transportation  vehicles. 
It  Is  this  type  of  uncoordinated  elTort  with- 
in the  Department  of  Defense,  where  the  Air 
Force  tactical  unit  will  apply  Its  efforts  to 
reducing  airlift  requirements,  and  the  Army 
unit   Ktand.«;    faat    with    its    requirement    to 
transport,  even  by  air.  each  piece  of  its  table 
of  organization  equipment,  that  concerns  me. 
Until  these  types  of  problems  are  corrected 
and  a  unified  directed  effort  is  made  to  de- 
ploy initially  by  air  only  the  bare  essential 
flglitlng  units.  In  my  opinion,  we  do  not  have 
a  proper  basis  for  proceeding  with  a  viable 
airlift    program.    It    could    be    that    with    a 
realistic    reevaluatlon    of    our    commanders' 
requirements,  coupled  with  alternative  plan- 
ning for  deploying  by  air  the  barest  mini- 
mum   equipment    for   a    fighting    force,    the 
United  States  may  be  in  a  position  to  deploy 
more  units  by  air  than  currently  envisioned. 
With  regards  to  the  seallft  mobility  pro- 
grams.  It   Is   almost  sufflclent   to   note   that 
the  Navy  budget  request  In  FY  1977  for  ship- 
building Is  about  «6  3  billion,  but  only  $11 
million  Is  being  requested  to  maintain  readi- 
ness and  Initiate  Improvements  to  the  seallft 
mobility  capability  of  the  National  Defense 
Reserve  Fleet  of  cargo  ships.  This  fieet  of  139 
World   War  II  Victory  ships  are  now  in  re- 
serve at  locations  on  each  coast  of  the  United 
States.  The  Navy  plans  to  spend  $6  million 
to  maintain  the  readiness  of  30  of  these  ships 
In  a  Ready  Reserve  Force  and  $5  million  to 
Initiate  overhaul  and  repair  of  some  of  the 
remaining  ships  in  the  Reserve  Fleet 

It  Is  also  a  well  publicized  fact  that  the 
Navy  does  not  have  adequate  amphibious 
seallft  capability  to  allow  the  Marine  Corps 
to  meet  either  Its  peacetime  or  wartime  com- 
mitments to  the  requirements  of  the  Uni- 
fied Commanders. 

The  adequacy  of  seallft  is  imperative  If  our 
resupply  as  well  as  our  reinforcements  will  be 
effective  to  support  our  Initial  conventional 
deployments 

We  have  reviewed  in  the  R&D  Subcommit- 
tee. In  some  detail,  the  strategic  airlift  pro- 
grams that  are  currently  planned  and  In- 
cluded In  the  FY  1977  budget  These  pro- 
grams with  a  FY  1977  amoiint  of  $126  4  mil- 
lion requested  In  development  and  procure- 
ment represent  a  projected  total  dollar  re- 
quirement of  about  $11,6  billion. 

C-5    WTNO    MODmCATION 

The  Air  Force  Is  requesting  $22  6  million 
in  the  FY  1977  budget  request  to  continue 
development  efforts  to  engineer  a  new  wing 


for  the  C-5  aircraft.  The  total  cost  estimated 
for  this  modification  program  is  $1.1  billion. 
The  C  5  aircraft  remains  at  the  present  time 
the  only  aircraft  that  can  carry  much  of  the 
services  outsize  equipment  such  as  tanks. 
The  wing  structure  of  the  C  5  was  originally 
estimated  to  last  for  about  30,000  flying 
ho\u^:  however,  test  results  have  Indicated 
a  useful  life  of  only  about  8,000  hours  may 
be  expected.  It  would  t>e  repetitive  at  this 
point  to  go  Into  the  details  of  why  the  Air 
Force  must  pay  an  additional  $11  billion  to 
get  a  capability  that  was  anticipated  In  the 
original  C-6  cost  of  about  $4  5  billion.  It 
is  Important  to  note,  however,  that  during 
the  R&D  hearings  on  airlift,  we  received  testi- 
mony that  there  presently  Is  In  dispute  be- 
tween the  Air  Force  and  prime  airframe  con- 
tractor an  Issue  of  whether  there  should  be 
a  new  outer  wing  section  for  the  C-5  aircraft 
as  the  contractor  wishes  or  a  modified  out«r 
wing  as  the  Air  Force  contends.  The  new 
outer  wing  section  would  add  about  $100  mil- 
lion to  the  total  program  costs.  The  testi- 
mony further  states  that  the  contractor 
would  provide  a  guarantee  for  30.000  addi- 
tional hours  with  a  new  outer  wing,  but 
would  not  make  the  same  guarantee  with 
the  reworked  wing  as  the  Air  Force  is  plan- 
ning. 

Now.  I  do  not  plan  or  expect  to  get  Into 
the  merits  of  a  new  wing  or  a  reworked  wing, 
I  do.  however,  believe  that  a  clear  under- 
standing and  agreement  should  be  reached 
between  the  Air  Force  and  the  contractor 
about  reliability,  responsibility,  and  guaran- 
tees of  whatever  wing  Is  selected. 

It  Is  distressing  in  thLs  time  of  high  budg- 
ets and  expensive  weapons  to  find  ourselves 
in  a  position  of  essentially  paying  twice  for 
the  same  capability  The  Air  Force  testified 
that  alternatives  to  this  action  have  been 
reviewed  and  further  studies  are  ongoing  I 
would  hope  that  the  Air  Force  could  continue 
to  study  alternatives  to  this  expensive  mod- 
ification program. 

In  the  meantime.  I  see  no  other  alternative 
but  to  recommend  approval  of  the  funding 
requested  in  the  FY  1977  budget.  I  would 
recommend,  however,  that  the  Committee 
strongly  suggest  that  the  Air  Force  reach  an 
agreement  on  the  wing  configuration  and 
establish  responsibility  for  the  future  pro- 
jected capabilities,  before  any  further  fund- 
ing on  this  program  Is  requested.  I  would 
further  recommend  that  the  Air  Force  be 
requested  again  to  review  all  alternatives 
that  could  be  considered  for  this  program 
and  be  prepared  to  advUe  the  Committee 
next  year  of  the  alternatives  explored  and 
results  thereof. 

C-141    STRirrCH  MODinCATtON 

The  Air  Force  Is  not  requesting  any  ftmd- 
Ing  m  the  FY  1977  budget  request  for  this 
program.  The  total  program  request  for  this 
C-141  stretch  modification  ranges  between 
$680  million  and  $764  million  for  276  air- 
craft, depending  on  whether  the  program  is 
contracted  sole  source  or  competed.  This  pro- 
gram is  currently  In  a  prototype  development 
where  the  contractor  Is  working  to  lengthen 
the  aircraft  fuselage  tc  provide  added  cargo 
capability  utilizing  $41.5  million  In  procure- 
ment funding  prevloxisly  authorized.  The 
Air  Force  testified  that  they  will  be  ready 
to  recommend  a  production  decision  on  this 
program  In  December  1977  This  modification 
also  will  provide  the  C-141  aircraft  with  a 
refueling  capability. 

This  C-141  stretch  modification  will  only 
provide  the  Air  Force  a  total  added  capability 
to  carry  oversize  cago  such  as  trucks  and 
armored  personnel  carriers  of  aboiit  12,000 
tons  in  a  30  day  jjeriod.  The  refueling  modifi- 
cation will  provide  an  additional  oversize 
cargo  capability  of  about  2000  tons. 

The  cost  effectiveness  of  this  program  haa 
always  been  of  questionable  concern  where 
the  large  dollar  amounts  are  required  for  i-he 
relatively  small  additional  oversize  tonnage 


capability.  Further  concern  about  this  pro- 
gram must  be  expressed  with  the  recent  noti- 
fication by  the  Air  Force  that  cracks  have 
been  found  In  the  C-141  wing.  With  the  C-6 
wing  problem  fresh  In  our  minds,  this  area 
should  be  fully  reviewed  before  any  produc- 
tion decision  Is  made  on  the  C-141  wing 
modification. 

Consideration  must  also  be  given  to  the 
age  of  the  C-141  aircraft,  where  the  average 
flymg  hours  on  this  aircraft  Is  over  16,000 
hours,  with  some  of  the  aircraft  reaching 
nearly  25.000  flying  hours  already  After  com- 
pletion of  the  competed  modification  pro- 
gram the  Air  Force  will  only  have  about 
13.000  flying  hours  remaining  on  the  aircraft. 

I  would  point  out  here  that  the  Air  Force 
Is  considering  this  additional  airlift  enhance- 
ment capability  for  the  C-141  available  la 
a  1980  time  period  when  In  fact  the  Air  Force 
schedules  show  that  If  the  program  is  com- 
pleted the  majority  of  the  effort  would  not 
.start  until  after  1980  and  not  be  completed 
until  1984. 

The  refueling  modification  alone  for  this 
C-141  aircraft  is  estimated  to  cost  about 
$5  3  million.  It  Is  my  opinion  that  considera- 
tion should  be  given  to  continuation  of  this 
refueling  capability  modification  for  the  air- 
craft, but  that  serious  review  should  be  made 
ijefore  any  consideration  Is  given  to  continu- 
ation of  the  stretch  modification  program 

So  far  there  has  not  been  any  cost  effective 
Justification  for  other  than  the  prototype 
program  and  no  Indication  that  any  further 
Investment    can    be    Justified    at    this    time. 

ADVANCED  TANKER-CARCO  AIHCRAFT 

Tlie  Advanced  Tanker-Cargo  (ATCA)  pro- 
gram Is  estimated  to  cost  nearly  $3  billion 
for  41  aircraft  which  are  mtended  to  be 
militarized  versions  of  current  wide  bodied 
aircraft  modified  to  carry  fuel  and  cargo.  The 
budget  request  for  FTT  1977  Is  for  $8  million 
In  development  funds  and  $37JJ  million  in 
procurement  funds. 

This  ATCA  program  was  initially  presented 
in  FY  1975  as  a  major  development  effort 
planned  to  Include  Improvements  In  the  re- 
fueling operations  such  as  the  Improved 
boom  and  multiple  point  stores.  Testimony 
received  by  the  R&D  Subcommittee  when  this 
program  was  Initially  presented  Indicated  s 
shortfall  in  tanker  support  of  some  assigned 
missions  as  well  as  the  inability  to  offload 
large  amounts  of  fuel  and  the  Inability  to  re- 
fuel multiple  receivers  8imultaneou.sly. 

The  FY  1976  program  presented  to  the  R&D 
Subcommittee  requested  aixiut  $5.2  million 
and  the  FY  197T  program  requested  $1.4 
million  to  continue  work  on  the  new  refuel- 
ing boom  and  a  multipoint  refueling  .system. 
The  program  plan  also  indicated  that  de- 
velopment funds  of  $50  million  would  be 
required  In  FY  1977  to  enter  full-scale  de- 
velopment of  the  ATCA  program.  This  back. 
ground  Is  only  presented  here  to  briefly  re- 
fresh the  Committees  memory  as  to  the  basic 
program  for  ATCA  that  we  had  previously 
been  considering. 

The  Air  Force  In  FY  1977  Is  now  presenting 
a  new  ATCA  program  where  funding  Is  re- 
quested to  continue  the  development  of  the 
new  refueling  boom  and  the  multiple  re- 
fueling stores,  but  full-scale  development  of 
the  ATCA  has  been  deleted.  In  Its  place,  the 
Air  Force  Is  requesting  funds  to  Initiate  pro- 
curement action  for  production  tooling  de- 
sign and  fabrication,  production  engineering, 
as  well  as  the  procurement  of  long  lead  item* 
needed  for  aircraft  production  In  FY  1978 

While  I  admire  and  commend  the  Air 
Force's  efforts  to  reduce  the  development 
coets  associated  with  this  program.  I  would 
point  out  that  the  accelerated  planning  for 
this  program  Is  another  example  of  what  I 
believe  to  be  the  uncoordinated  effort  In  the 
overall  strategic  mobility  profile. 

The  Air  Force's  plan  for  thLs  Advanced 
Tanker-cargo  aircraft  has  changed  from  » 
program  Initially  designed  to  Incorporate,  on 
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the  advanced  tanker.  Improvements  over  the 
pre.seiit  refueling  capabilities  of  the  KC-135 
tanker  aircraft,  particularly  In  the  multi- 
point refueling  stores  and  improved  refueling 
boom,  to  a  program  of  concurrent  develop- 
ment and  production  where  the  schedule  for 
the  advanced  refueling  boom  does  not  allow 
for  slippage  if  this  capability  is  to  be  In- 
corporated In  the  tanker-cargo  aircraft,  and 
the  multl -point  stores  system  could  not  be 
fully  tested  prior  to  Initiating  procurement 
of  the  aircraft.  The  Air  Force  now  testifies 
that  they  haven't  decided  on  whether  to  even 
use  the  multi-point  stores  system  on  the 
ATCA  and  only  considers  this  as  an  option. 

We  have  also  found  that  with  the  introduc- 
tion of  the  B-1  aircraft  and  the  potential  re- 
duction In  the  penetrating  requirement  of 
the  B-52  bomber,  the  application  of  the 
current  tanker  assets  could  produce  some 
available  tanker  capability  for  use  with  the 
general  purpose  and  strategic  airlift  forces. 
This  total  asset  capability  evaluation  as  well 
a.s  other  alternatives  should  be  considered 
fully  before  entering  into  a  major  new  pro- 
gram such  as  the  ATCA.  The  Air  Force  testi- 
fied that  the  current  tanker  force  with  a  re- 
skinned  wing  should  last  another  40-60  years 
depending  on  usage. 

The  Air  Force  was  unable  to  provide  any 
detailed  back-up  to  the  requirement  for  pro- 
curement funding  other  than  a  general  state- 
ment of  use  for  preproductlon  type  effort.  It 
would  appear  that  a  well  planned  program 
should  have  substantially  better  justification 
data  than  has  been  available  in  support  of 
this  program. 

It  would  be  my  recommendation  at  this 
time  to  continue  the  development  of  the  Im- 
proved refueling  capabilities  and  to  defer  the 
procurement  funding  requested  in  FY  1977. 
I  would  further  recommend  that  if  the  Air 
Force  intends  to  again  request  procurement 
funding  for  a  tanker-cargo  capability,  they 
would  fully  consider  all  of  the  alternatives 
and  be  prepared  to  present  detailed  testi- 
mony m  support  of  their  program  request.  It 
may  very  weU  be  that  the  Air  Force  has  a 
valid  fututre  requirement  for  a  new  tanker 
aircraft;  however,  the  Justification  for  this 
new  accelerated  program  does  not  appear 
warranted  at  this  time. 

CIVIL   RESERVE   AIR  FLEET    MODIFICATION CRAF 

The  Air  Force  is  again  requesting  funding 
of  $29.3  million  In  the  FY  1977  budget  for 
this  CRAF  program.  The  total  program  cost 
estimate  Is  about  $800  million  for  110  CRAF 
modifications  to  attain  the  cargo  capability 
that  the  Air  Force  indicated  would  be  avail- 
able from  this  modification. 

This  program  Is  Intended  to  modify  com- 
mercial wide  bodied  aircraft  to  make  them 
capable  of  transporting  the  oversize  equip- 
ment requirements  of  the  services.  The  pro- 
gram is  aUso  mtended  to  assist  In  the  pay- 
ment of  freighter  or  cargo  convertible  type 
wlae  bodied  aircraft  when  they  are  purchased 
by  commercial  airlines.  This  is  considered  a 
cost  sharing  arrangement. 

The  FY  1977  funding  request  is  intended 
for  the  modification  of  four  passenger  com- 
mercial aircraft  to  a  cargo  convertible  ca- 
pability and  for  the  outright  payment  of  a 
fixed  sum  for  two  freighter  aircraft  being 
purchased  by  a  commercial  airline.  This  fixed 
payment  Is  considered  as  a  cost  sharing  ar- 
rangement and  was  not  considered  In  the 
funding  request  for  prior  years. 

This  committee  has  denied  the  funding  re- 
quest for  this  modification  program  for  the 
past  three  years.  Last  year  the  Committee 
recommended  that  the  funding  request  for 
this  CRAF  program  be  denied  because  the 
Justification  was  inadequate  to  support  the 
funding  request.  The  Committee  recom- 
mended that  if  the  Air  Force  planned  to 
request  further  funding  for  these  airlift  pro- 
grams a  more  complete  and  detailed  justi- 
fication should  be  provided. 

The  Committee  last  year  pointed  out  many 
Issues  of  concern  about  this  program  that 


appeared  to  warrant  further  consideration. 
These  Issues  included  the  question  of  re- 
sponsibility for  damages  or  loss  of  aircraft  if 
an  accident  Is  determined  to  be  caused  by 
the  modification;  the  effect  on  the  present 
commercial  cargo  operators  if  the  U.S.  allows 
these  CR.M='  modified  aircraft  to  enter  the 
cargo  carrying  competition;  the  resolution  of 
specific  Issues  regarding  payments  to  the  air- 
lines for  compensation:  the  .Mr  Force  testi- 
mony that  special  legislation  would  be  pro- 
posed to  cover  this  civil  aircraft  modification 
program;  and  many  other  areas  TesMmony 
received  this  year  on  this  program  indicate^ 
that  these  Issues  are  still  unresolved  by  the 
Air  Force  and  that  the  principal  effort  by 
the  Air  Force  has  been  to  reevaluate  the  pro- 
posals from  the  airlines  for  this  program. 

Of  significant  importance  in  this  year's 
funding  request  for  this  proeram  is  the  cofit 
sharing  arrangement  for  new  freighter  air- 
craft procurement.  While  this  program  is 
presented  mainly  as  a  modification  program 
for  commercial  aircraft,  we  now  find  that  the 
Air  Force  is  planning  to  pay  a  fixed  amount 
to  commercial  airlines  for  new  freighter  and 
convertible  aircraft.  These  freighter  aircraft 
have  already  been  purchased  by  the  airlines 
and  would  be  available  for  the  civil  reserve 
air  fleet  program  whether  the  payment  is 
made  by  the  Air  Force  or  not.  The  entire 
concept  of  cost  sharing  with  commercia!  air- 
lines for  new  purcha.ses  of  aircraft  fould  very 
well  be  one  of  the  major  efTort.s  that  should 
be  taken  to  Improve  our  airlift  program 
However,  the  manner  in  which  thl.s  is  being 
presented  at  this  time  under  the  guise  of  a 
commercial  modification  program  is  not  in 
all  fairness  to  the  Committee  a  realistic  ap- 
proach to  a  major  problem  The  potential 
Issues  that  may  be  Involved  in  this  new 
policy  should  be  carefully  e.xplored  Issues 
such  as  whether  the  Air  Force  would  be  con- 
sidered as  purcha-sing  part  of  the  aircraft; 
what  compensation  Is  received  for  this  in- 
vestment of  funds  other  than  participation 
in  the  overall  GRAF  program,  particularly 
when  the  commercial  freighter  aircraft 
would  be  available  to  the  CRAF  in  a  National 
emergency  regardless  of  payment;  the  legal 
rights  aiid  responsibilities  of  the  United 
States  through  an  Investment  like  this  in  a 
commercial  product  particularly  in  a  sale  of 
an  aircraft  or  possible  financial  difficulties  of 
the  airline. 

If  the  Air  Force  is  iiov,  planning  a  new 
policy  of  participating  with  commercial  firms 
in  the  cost  of  procurement  of  new  commer- 
cial aircraft,  this  would  appear  to  be  a  major 
policy  issue  for  the  government  in  its  rela- 
tionship to  commercial  activities  that  should 
be  explored  in  much  more  detail  than  ha-s 
been  presented  m  hearings  during  this  year 
It  Is  mv  recommendation  to  the  Committee 
that  the  funding  request  of  $29  3  million  lor 
this  CRAF  modification  program  be  denied 
and  the  Department  of  Defense  be  requested 
to  consider  the  policy  and  relationships  of 
participating  in  the  cost  of  future  new 
freighter  aircraft  in  a  more  extended  review 
of  the  overall  mobility  problem, 

ADVANCED    MEDIUM    STOL   TRANSPORT AMST 

The  Air  Force  Is  requesting  $29,3  million  in 
the  FY  1977  RA:D  budget  to  continue  the 
prototype  development  of  the  AMST  aircraft 
between  the  competing  contractors.  This  re- 
quested amount  also  Includes  $10  million  for 
transitioning  this  program  into  full-scale  de- 
velopment. The  estimated  cost  of  this  total 
AMST  program  Is  about  $6  billion  for  ap- 
proximately 277  aircraft. 

This  program  was  initiated  In  1973  as  a 
prototype  program  to  provide  options  for 
modernization  of  the  tactical  airlift  force 
The  present  tactical  ahlift  capability  is 
satisfied  by  the  C-130  aircraft 

This  prototype  program  appears  to  be 
progressing  well  and  I  would  expect  that 
the  aircraft  will  he  very  capable  aircraft.  The 
major  concern  with  this  program  at  this  par- 
ticular point  in  time  Is  whether  the  basic 


requirement  to  modernize  our  tactical  air- 
lift force  is  completely  resolved  and  whether 
a  new  aircraft  or  an  alternative  improve- 
ment to  the  existing  force  aircraft  is  re- 
quired. 

The  principal  user  of  the  .'VMST  program 
■will  be  the  Army,  jet  the  Army  studies  on 
the  need  and  operational  use  of  an  .'iMST 
are  still  not  completed  It  would  seem  es- 
sential that  the  principal  user  of  an  aircraft 
should  h&ye  a  major  role  ir.  determining  if  a 
requirement  existed  and  li  so,  what  require- 
ment. 

The  Air  Force  is  consideriiig  options  for 
the.se  aircraft  to  provide  a  strategic  capabil- 
ity as  well  &s  a  capability  to  carry  heavy 
tanks  While  there  is  no  stated  requirement 
for  this  capability,  the  Air  Force  has  not 
made  a  final  decision  on  whether  or  not  to 
Incorporate  these  options  in  the  full-scale 
development  program.  'WTiile  I  think  It  is 
important  that  all  rea-sonable  capability  op- 
tions should  be  cor.sldered  for  any  new  dc- 
velopnjent  it  does  accentuate  the  basic 
shortfall  m  estabiishlnc  a  realistic  require- 
ment for  a  new  aircraft  sy.stem.  It  would 
make  it  appear  very  difficult  to  effectively 
evaluate  these  prototypes  again-st  other 
competitive  systems  without  a  comparative 
firm  requirement. 

It  is  also  Important  to  point  out  that  Dr. 
Ctirrie  has  testified  that  programmed  im- 
provements to  the  existing  tactical  airlift 
force  of  aircraft  make  this  existing  aircraft 
a  further  competitor  in  modernizing  tl^.e  tac- 
tical airlift  fleet. 

The  design  to  cost  goal  for  these  AMST 
aircraft  has  increa-sed  significantly  in  the 
period  of  prototype  development  from  *5  mil- 
lion flyaway  cost  per  unit  to  $7.8  million  per 
unit  in  1972  dollars  This  would  equate  to  a 
unit  cost  of  about  $11  7  million  In  1976  dol- 
lars The  total  program  cost  per  aircraft  for 
the  277  aircraft  would  be  at)out  $21  6  mil- 
lion These  costs  make  this  a  fairly  expen- 
sive aircraft  program  that  should  be  more 
fully  evaluated  prior  to  commitment 

It  is  my  recommendation  that  the  fund- 
ing of  $1P.3  million  be  authorized  Xc  com- 
plete the  development  protot\-pe  program 
for  the  AMST  I  would  further  recommend 
that  the  funding  of  $10  million  for  the  tran- 
sition effort  to  full-scale  development  for 
this  AMST  program  be  deferred  and  that  if 
the  Air  Force  plans  to  present  a  future  pro- 
gram for  full-scale  development  for  mod- 
ernization of  the  tactical  airlift  forces  a 
more  justifiable  requirement  be  established 
and  full  consideration  be  given  to  all  of  the 
alternatives  to  meeting  this  requirement. 

SUMMARY 

This  area  of  strategic  mobility  is  a  very 
complex  and  Involved  area  that  is  vital  to  our 
conventional  deterrent  capability  for  a  de- 
fense of  NATO  ."ls  I  ha\e  stated,  the  pro- 
grams that  are  being  presented  to  enhance 
.strategic  mobility  are  of  questionable  value 
and  appear  to  be  a  patchwork  of  unco- 
ordinated efiorts  It  would  be  my  overall  rec- 
ommendation to  the  Committee  that  the 
Secretary  of  Defense  be  requested  to  take  a 
personal"  recognition  of  this  problem  and 
direct  an  overall  coordinated  study  of  mobil- 
itv  requirements  The  Secretary  should  be 
requested  to  be  prepared  to  present  to  the 
Congress  as  soon  as  possible  before  the  FY 
1978  budget  alternative  courses  of  action 
for  an  adequate  strategic  mobility  capability 
that  would  reflect  the  basic  requirements  of 
the  field  commanders  and  consider  various 
options  to  meet  these  requirements  that 
could  be  evaluated  by  the  Congress  for  a 
positive  course  of  action  to  be  taken. 


SETTING  THE  RECORD  STRAIGHT— 
THE   OREGON   BOTTLE   BELL   IS   A 
TREMENDOUS    SUCCESS 
Mr.    PACK'V\'OOD.    Mr.    President,    4 

years   ago   my   home   State   of   Oregon 
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atloptt'cl  a  law  requiring  deposits  on  re- 
turnable beverage  contauiers.  Since  Uiat 
Lime  there  has  been  a  great  ini/crest 
throughout  Uic  Nation  at  the  local,  State, 
and  Federal  levels  for  adoption  of  similar 
bottle  bill  proposals. 

Tlie  Oregon  bottle  bill  is  a  tremend- 
ously successful  art  which  has  saved  en- 
ergy, created  a  luL  job  increase,  reduced 
solid  waste  costs,  conserved  materials,  re- 
duced highway  litter,  not  affected  a  con- 
age  sales  or  prices,  and  created  a  con- 
scientiousness on  the  part  of  Oregonlans 
to  reduce  waste. 

One  would  think  that  with  this  litany 
of  benefits  tliere  would  be  little  opposi- 
tion to  bottle  bills  being  adopted  else- 
where throughout  the  Nation.  However, 
the  aluminum  industry  and  can  manu- 
facturers are  companies  which  would  lose 
some  business  as  we  move  toward  a  re- 
turnable beverage  container  system. 

Most  recently.  Alcoa  Aluminum  Co.  cir- 
culated a  pamphlet  entitled  "Trouble  on 
the  Oregon  Trail."  I  consider  this  pam- 
phlet an  alarmist  response  to  a  success- 
ful momentum  toward  bottle  bill  adop- 
tion throughout  the  countr>'.  Let  me  cite 
a  few  statements  to  the  effect  used  In 
this  pamphlet  as  follows: 

Litter  dldnt  decrease  as  a  result  of  tlie 
Bottle  BUI. 

In  fact:  Two  years  after  enactment,  bottle 
and  can  litter  had  been  reduced  by  83% 
( EPA  Adopted  Statistic ) . 

Earnings  of  the  beverage  industry  went 
down  because  of  the  Bill. 

In  fact:  The  Oregon  State  University  Study 
by  Oudger  and  Balles  found  that  the  bever- 
age business  experienced  a  $4  million  Increase 
In  operating  revenue  as  a  result  of  the  BUI. 
This  was  due  to  a  lowered  cost  for  using  re- 
turnable bottles,  rather  than  single-use 
throw-away  cans  and  bottles. 

Beverage  prices  are  up  due  to  the  Bottle 
BUI. 

In  fact:  Beverage  prices  remain  compar- 
able to  that  In  the  neighboring  States  of 
Washington.  Idaho  and  California.  Prices 
have  risen  due  to  inflation  generally,  not  the 
Bottle  Bin.  (OSU  Study  and  the  Applied  De- 
cisions Study — ADS — of  Massachusetts  on 
Oregon's  Bill). 

Beverage  sales  are  down  as  a  result  of  the 
Bottle  BUI. 

In  fact:  Although  some  minor  brands  of 
beverages  are  no  longer  sold  In  Oregon,  and 
smaller  stores  carry  Just  major  brands  of 
beverages,  no  change  In  overall  soft  drink 
sales  has  occurred  due  to  the  BUI  (ADS 
Study) . 

Costs  are  up  because  of  the  Bottle  Bill. 
In  fact:  Capital  Investments  to  switch 
from  throw-aways  to  returnables  cost  bev- 
erage bottlers,  but  thLs  has  not  resulted  in 
a  net  loss  of  Jobs,  beverage  sales,  or  con- 
sumer dissatisfaction. 

165  to  227  Jobs  were  lost  because  of  the 
Bottle  BUI. 

In  fact:  These  figures  are  the  dislocations 
only.  New  truck  driving,  warehouse  and  han- 
dling Jobs  created  a  net  job  gain  oj  365  jobs 
In  Oregon  (ADS  Study) . 

ALCOA   DID   NOT   MEINTION   THESE   BENETrrS 

Energy:  Oregon  is  saving  enough  en- 
ergy yearly  by  not  using  throwaways, 
which  are  energy  intensive  during  manu- 
facture, to  heat  the  hd  mes  of  50.000 
people.  ™ 

Solid  waste:  After  the  iottle  bill,  bev 
erage  containers  were  red  iced  by  83  per 
cent  from  solid  waste  collections,  from 
336.922.500     containers 
which  now  become  waste. 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  MrJ  President,  as 
you  can  see,  Alcoa  Aluminim's  pamphlet 
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■Trouble  on  the  Oregon  Trail"  uses  a 
number  of  statements  which  I  believe 
are  misleading  and  should  be  seriously 
questioned. 

Oregon's  bottle  bill  is  an  imaginative 
bill,  and  beneficial  action  taken  by  a 
State  that  is  very  concerned  about  Iti 
quality  of  life.  In  the  4  years  since  th»s 
bill  was  enacted,  over  90  percent  of  Ore- 
gonlans approve  of  tlie  measure.  I  tm 
hard-pressed  to  think  of  another  con'.ro- 
versial  proposal,  such  as  the  bottle  bill, 
which  has  been  adopted  and  has  now 
received  such  broad  support  from  a  di- 
verse political  constituency. 

If  anything  seems  apparent  from 
Alcoa's  pamphlet,  it  is  that  Oregon's 
bottle  bill  has  been  so  successful,  tliat  the 
only  way  a  special  interest  feeLs  it  can 
impede  the  momentum  for  this  legisla- 
tion throughout  the  countiy  Is  by  pre- 
senting a  misrepresented  case.  I  believe 
a  tliorough  review  of  the  number  of  stud- 
ies which  have  been  conducted  on  a  na- 
tional bottle-bill  proposal  and  the  Oregon 
bottle  bill  indicate  very  clearly  the  ben- 
efits of  the  deposit/container  concept. 
The  facts  are  there.  I  suggest  that  Alcoa 
Aluminum  Co.  and  others  engaged  in 
this  debate  pay  close  attention  to  the 
true  consequences  of  Oregon's  bottle  bill 
if  they  wish  to  remain  a  credible  oppo- 
nent in  this  debate. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  an  edi- 
torial be  printed  which  appeared  in  the 
Oregon  Journal  on  May  2,  1975,  entitled 
"The  Can  and  Bottle  Industr>-  Still 
Denies  the  Truth." 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
us  follows: 

Can  and  Bottlk  Indostrt  Still  Dxnies 

the  tsuth 
The  can  and  bottle  makers  refuse  to  give 
up.  They  are  stUl  throwing  rocks  at  Oregon's 
bottle  bill,  and  are  trying  to  convince  the 
rest  of  the  country  that  returnable  bottles 
and  cans  somehow  increase  the  garbage  on 
the  landscape. 

The  latest  exchange  is  Dc*ween  Oov.  Bob 
Straub  and  the  president  of  the  Aluminum 
Company  of  America  (Alcoa).  In  an  adver- 
tisement which  ran  national'/.  Alcoa  claimed 
that  Oregon's  bottle  and  car  refund  law 
had  worsened  the  state's  litter  problem, 
eliminated  the  use  of  the  alv.mlnum  can  In 
Oregon  and  contributed  to  higher  prices. 

Straub  responded  with  •»  letter  to  William 
B  Renner,  president  of  .Mcoa,  asking  for  a 
public  retraction  of  the  advertisement.  Alcoa 
answered  with  an  Industry  study  showing 
that  highway  litter  Increased  52  per  cent  In 
Oregon  from  1973  to  1974. 

The  state  countered  with  Its  own  Depart- 
ment of  Environment  study  of  18  Oregori 
highway  sites.  In  1972.  before  the  bottle  bill 
went  Into  effect,  the  sites  yielded  14.700  soft 
drink  and  beer  containers  between  February 
and  Augu.st.  In  the  same  period  In  1973,  the 
total  for  the  same  sites  was  2,950  containers 
and  In  1974  It  was  2,349 

Straub  also  offered  to  let  Renner  compare 
the  Utter  content  of  any  one-mUe  stretch  of 
Oregon  Highway  with  any  mile  In  the  State 
of  Wa.shlngton  and  he  sent  Renner  an  empty 
12-ounce  beer  can  and  told  him  he  could 
collect  a  nickel  for  It  the  next  time  he  comes 
out  from  Pittsburgh.  Straub  also  Invited 
Alcoa  to  run  a  price  comparison  check  In 
both  Oregon  and  Washington,  saying  Ren- 
ner would  find  them  less  expensive  in  Ore- 
gon and  that  beverage  sales  have  increased 
In  the  state  since  the  law  was  enacted. 

We  doubt  that  Renner  will  respond  fur- 
ther, or  that  the  container  Industry  wUl 
abandon    Its    fight    against   similar   laws    In 


other  parttf  of  the  country.  The  can  peddlers 
do'j't  want  to  be  fair. 

In  noting  the  container  lobby's  efforts 
'  Isewhere,  the  author  of  an  exten.slve  stud? 
of  the  Northwest  In  the  .^prll  tsfiiie  of  At- 
lantic Monthly.  ThomAs  Griffith,  makes  this 
note: 

"Container  lobbyists  still  flght  such  legis- 
lation In  other  states,  and  faced  with  the 
evidence  that  Oregonlans  will  and  do  return 
bottles  to  collect  their  deposits,  now  shift 
their  arguments.  Such  legl-slatlon  only  worka 
for  people  like  Oregonlan.s.  they  .say.  as  If 
speaking  of  frwik.s  " 

We  al.so  talked  to  a  local  resident  who 
recently  had  vl.sltors  from  the  Ea.st  A  trip 
to  one  of  our  state  parks  made  the  foreigners 
uncomfortable,  he  .said.  It  was  t.xi  clean  The 
suggestion  was  made  that  a  fow  tr&sh  cans 
should  be  tipped  over  and  their  contents 
scattered  around  to  make  outsiders  feel  more 
at  home. 

A  frequently  heard  comment  Is  that  Ore- 
gon has  the  cleanest  roadsides  anywhere  In 
the  country 

Admittedly,  we  are  far  from  perfect  .fs 
long  as  there  are  candy  and  gum  wrappers, 
empty  potato  chip  baps  and  containers 
which  slipped  by  the  bottle  bUl  (wine  bot- 
tles and  Juice  cans,  among  others),  there 
will  be  litter.  But  as  Is  obvious  now  to  every 
Oregonlan  and  any  observant  tourist  who 
happens  through,  the  law  does  work  Ore- 
gon IS  the  cleanest  state  around. 

Renner  and  his  big  business  brothers 
should  be  taken  for  what  they  are:  huck- 
sters out  to  make  the  big  buck  who  could 
care  less  If  the  rest  of  the  nation  suffocates 
In  non-retumab;i- 


THE  SIGNIFICANCE  OF  BAR 
MITZVAH 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  President,  for  a  young 
man  of  the  Jewish  faith,  age  13  is  a 
meaningful  time.  It  Ls  the  age  at  which 
he  a.ssumes  re.sponsibility  for  his  own  be- 
ing: it  is  the  time  that  the  young  man 
becomes  master  of  his  .spiritual  fate;  it 
is  the  time  that  he  dedicates  himself 
to  God  and  to  the  tenets  of  hLs  faith 
through  the  Bar  Mitzvah  ceremony. 

This  Ls  also  a  time  of  rejoicing  among 
the  parents,  family  and  friends  as  the 
young  man  follows  the  centuries-old  tra- 
ditions which  are  involved  in  the  Bar 
Mitzvah. 

And  so  it  is  that  this  month  my  long- 
time good  friend  Rubin  MorrLs  Hanan  of 
Montgomery.  Ala.,  anticipates  the  Bar 
Mitz\'ah  of  his  grandson.  Rubin  Hanan 
Lapidus.  son  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Henry 
Lapidus.  on  May  29  at  Temple  Beth-El 
in  Birmingham. 

Mr.  Hanan  has  sent  me  a  copy  of  a 
letter  which  he  has  written  to  hLs  grand- 
son on  this  great  occasion,  and  in  this 
letter  he  writes  of  the  hopes  and  aspira- 
tions which  parents  of  all  faiths  for  gen- 
erations have  held  for  their  children 
and  their  children's  children. 

Mr.  President.  I  a.sk  unanimous  con- 
sent that  this  inspiring  letter  from  a 
loving  grandfather  to  a  dutiful  grandson 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Alabama  Leagtte 
OF  Aging  CmzENS.  Inc. 
Montgomery.  Ala..  May  30.  1976. 
Master  Rttbin  Hanan  LAProns. 
Mountain  Brook. 
Birmingham.  Ala. 

Dearest  Grandson  :  You  are  on  the  very 
threshold  of  a  thrilling  milestone  of  your  life. 
as  on  your  Bar-mltzvah  day.  publicly  you  will 
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chant  the  Day's  portion  of  the  Torah  In  the 
Sanctuary  of  the  Temple  Beth-El.  and  life 
wonders  of  your  ancient  and  sacred  tradition 
to  soar  beside  the  wlnp.s  of  life  and  X.c>  reach 
your  destiny  to  the  highest  office  in  the  land 
On  this  day  you  hit  dedlratlne  your>elf  to 
a  great  heritage  and  a  greater  cause:  to  the 
Torah.  Ten  Commandments  etiduring  for- 
ever to  enlighten  the  heart,  refresh  the  .soul 
and  give  wisdom  to  the  symbol,  the  symbol 
of  Israel's  gift  to  civilization— fixed  a.<:  a  .seal 
of  your  eternal  faith  in  God  and  humanity. 
In  your  Magnificent  House  of  Wor.shlp,  you 
win  put  worldly  cares  aside  and  take  comfort 
m  the  eternal  truth  of  the  great  Eternal  God. 
For  It  is  In  the  Hous^e  of  God  that  your  mind 
Is  wholly  at  peace,  your  soul  finds  seremty  In 
the  sacred  words  of  the  Holy  Books.  Your 
heart  Is  healed  with  wisdom  of  the  Prophets, 
the  Kings,  the  ages,  by  immortal  music  as 
you  will  reverently  chant  In  giving  thanks- 
giving to  the  Great   Creator  of  Life 

It  Is  a  heritage  that  was  won  by  the  sweat, 
the  blood  and  the  martyr.^  of  Israel  who  died 
with  the  Shema  on  their  lips,  pro-lalming 
the  unity  of  their  God  and  the  everlasting 
glory  of  His  kingdom.  Devotion  to  God;  be- 
lief In  the  inherent  dignity  of  man;  faith  In 
man's  ability,  through  divine  Providence,  to 
guide  his  own  destiny— These  are  the  strong 
ties  that  hold  together  our  United  States  of 
America— the  greatest  brotherhood  of  Free- 
dom In  the  history  of  mankind 

There  you  will  read  and  chant  the  precepts 
of  the  sages,  the  timeless  teaching  of  your 
forefathers  that  have  survived  the  torments 
of  the  Spanish  Inquisition,  the  Crusader's 
swords,  the  Pogroms,  mas-sacres.  and  the 
Nazi  depravity  triumphing  over  deserts  of 
adversity  to  be  preserved  In  your  dally  pray- 
ers and  the  ritual  of  your  festivals. 

Perhaps  It  Is  In  the  House  of  God  that  you 
will  be  more  aware  of  the  true  significance 
of  love  and  understanding  of  your  faith  and 
your  obllgptlons  to  your  parents,  to  your 
people,  to  vour  country  and  to  God  ...  Its 
altar  has  held  the  Jewish  people  together 
through  the  ages  of  persecution,  slavery  and 
oppression— forged  Into  one  people—  a  strong 
people— bv  the  flame  of  our  faith,  by  that 
name  I  bequeath  you  a  great  legacy  and 
responsibility. 

Through  the  ages,  men  have  believed  that 
Heaven  Is  upon  some  mountain  top.  or 
beyond  the  sky  or  at  the  farthest  reaches  of 
the  stars.  Though  men  have  dispatched  their 
minds  to  reach  In  far  places,  the  longest 
Journey  cannot  but  bring  one  back  to  the 
simplest  truth!  That  God  Is  surely  to  be 
found  within  each  human  heart. 

Yet.  we  have  preserved  through  unimagin- 
able anguish,  e'ven  within  the  last  decade. 
Yet.  proudlv  and  prayerfully,  let  the  freedom 
people  of  all  faiths  and  creeds  continue  their 
Journey  on  the  winding  highways  of  destiny. 
The  hope  of  mankind  Is  written  in  the  story 
of  Exodus  and  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  of  America  and  their  endless  wander- 
ing since  the  dawn  of  history. 

You  must  confirm  your  awareness  that  you 
are  your  Brother's  Keeper  and  this  nation 
wUl  stand  as  a  source  of  help  and  haven  of 
hope  for  the  hcmeless,  the  poor,  the  sick  and 
the  wanting. 

Though  vou  may  wander  long  through  your 
youth,  or  fly  to  far  places,  the  grandeur  and 
Majesty  of  our  Creator,  the  sanctity  of  all 
His  Creation,  and  the  Imperishable  principles 
of  love  will  be  eternally  preserved  within 
the  walls  of  vour  heart. 

The  power  for  good  Is  Illimitable  If  "the 
Spirit  of  man  that  Is  In  him.  to  the  light 
of  the  vision  wakes!"  Not  all  the  computers 
In  the  world,  nor  all  of  the  mathematical 
equations  of  buernetlcs  c«n  create  that 
vision,  nor  can  any  man-made  thing,  with- 
out the  guidance  of  man. 

That  Is  your  pledge  and  your  purpose  on 
this  day  of  blessings— as  you  vow.  bowing 
before  the  hands  of  the  AlnrUghty  God  and 
striving  to  be  worthy  of  His  safekeeping  and 


guidance  You  will  stand  as  a  citadel  of  man- 
kind's better  self,  proclaiming  the  people's 
unity — yesterday,  today  and  forever  with  one 
God  and  with  all  men — stamped  across  the 
.skyways  of  tomorrow. 

You  shall  carve  a  new  Credo  on  the  land  of 
the  free  for  those  who  come  and  go  across 
the  sea— land  to  land — continent  to  conti- 
nent— world  to  world — universe  to  universe — 
into  the  farthest  reaches  of  space  beyond  the 
veil  of  the  future. 

The  flaming  words  of  our  prayer.?  and  quest 
will  never  lai!  Your  he'-oic  stain  and  stamp. 
v.-hose  word  no  man  will  dare  to  doubt. 

Just  remember.  "Justice  and  Equity  are 
\ike  the  light  and  the  air:  God  made  them 
common  to  all.  With  compa.ssion  in  your 
soul  you  will  Journey  throughout  life  un- 
afraid." 

Restore  the  flame  of  yotu-  faith  In  human- 
ity to  bear  your  share  of  the  burden  of 
humanity  and  to  carry  forward  among  men 
the  sacred  work  of  God. 

You  win  not  walk  ignoble  ways. 
You  dare  not  seek  unworthy  alms. 
You  cannot  do  a  deed  that  shames. 

May  you  now  and  through  all  your  years. 
Remain  steadfast  in  your  dedicated  service 
To  this  people  and  this  land,  and  Israel 
May  you  now  and  {ore.er  he  pra>er  to  us! 

With  Gods  blessings, 

Megum  and  Papu  Hanan. 


North  Caucasians,  they  have  continued 
their  struggle  for  independence  I  .loin 
with  my  colleagues  in  the  Senate  in 
honoring  the  people  of  North  Caucasia 
this  week  during  tlielr  celebration  of 
their  Declaration  of  Independence. 


NORTH  CAUCASIAN  INDEPENDENCE 
DAY 

Mr.  BUCKLEY.  Mr.  President,  this 
week  Nortli  Cauca.sian.s  are  celebrating 
the  58th  Anniversar>-  of  their  Declara- 
tion of  Indei)endence.  Little  attention 
has  been  focu.sed  on  these  people  and 
their  historic  .strugcle  for  freedom 

Though  their  number.s  are  .small,  the 
North  Caucasians  are  a  proud  and  free- 
dom-lovmc  people.  Their  struggle  for 
freedom  date.s  back  centuries.  Variou5 
aggressors,  reali/.lnu  the  strategic  impor- 
tance of  the  area,  have  attempted  to 
dominate  these  i>eople. 

In  the  19t,h  centur>-.  Tsarist  Rassian 
ImperialLsm.  in  efforts  to  expand  to  both 
the  Mediterranean  and  Persian  Gulf, 
gained  control  of  the  region.  Unable  to 
maintain  control  of  the  area,  the  Rus- 
sian rulers  sent  over  half  a  milhon  peo- 
ple into  exile,  many  to  the  Ottoman  Em- 
pire. Yet  the  fight  for  independence  con- 
tinued. 

It  wa.s  not  until  1917  and  the  Bolshevik 
revolution  that  the  opportunity  for  free- 
dom presented  Itself.  On  May  11,  1918. 
North  Caucasia  declared  its  independ- 
ence. But  like  so  many  other  nations  who 
proclaimed  their  independence  during 
that  period,  the  new  Bolshevik  Russian 
Government  soon  overran  the  countr>- 
and  destroyed  its  freedom.  Severe  per- 
secution was  instituted  in  the  area,  es- 
pecially during  the  Stalinist  period. 

In  another  attempt  to  regain  their 
freedom,  the  North  Caucasi.nns  fought 
again.st  their  communist  oppressors  dur- 
ing World  War  II.  And  again  they  were 
ruthle.ssly  sub.iugated. 

In  addition  to  the  strategic  importance 
of  the  region.  North  Caucasia  and  the 
surrounding  areas  are  rich  in  minerals 
and  agricultural.  ThLs  area  produces 
about  one-fifth  of  the  grain  and  one- 
fourth  ol  the  sunflower  crop  of  the  So- 
viet Union. 

Though  little  attention  has  been  fo- 
cused on  the  fight  for  freedom  of  the 


DR  FERD  J.  KIESEL 
Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President  this 
year  Dr.  Ferd  J  Kiesel.  superintendent  of 
schools  for  the  San  Juan  Unified  School 
District,  Carmichael.  Calif.,  will  retire 
after  more  than  38  years  of  service  in 
public  education.  An  innovator  in  the 
California  educational  system,  an  out- 
standing administrator,  and  a  compas- 
sionate, able  teacher.  Dr.  Kiesel  de.senes 
our  recognition  and  gratitude  for  the 
contribution  he's  made  to  education  in 
America. 

Dr.  Kiesel  has  taught  at  even"  level  of 
academia.  and  administered  both  schools 
and  school  districts  throughout  the  State. 
Former  president  of  the  California  As- 
sociation of  School  Administrators,  and 
a  member  of  its  board  of  governors,  he 
was  in  large  part  responsible  for  the  suc- 
cessful reorganization  of  C.^S.A..  Putting 
to  itse  his  extensive  knowledge  of 
electronic  data  processing.  Dr.  Kiesel 
pioneered  in  the  development  and  util- 
ization of  a  statewide  educational 
information  system  which  has  helped 
make  California  one  of  tlie  most  progres- 
sive school  systems  in  the  countrvv 

Not  content  with  these  accomplish- 
ments. Dr.  Kiesel  served  as  a  member  of 
the  Sacramento  County  Economic  Op- 
portunitv  Council,  was  pre.sident  of  the 
.Associated  Public  Schools  Systems,  and 
a.ssumed  the  leadership  of  a  dozen  or 
more  clubs,  organizations,  and  youth  so- 
cieties. A  remarkable  human  being.  Dr. 
Ferd  Kiesel  has  justly  won  the  wide- 
spread admiration  and  respect  of  his 
community,  his  State,  and  his  country. 
I  wish  to  express  my  owTi  deep  personal 
appreciation  for  hi.";  innovative  and  ef- 
fective efforts  in  the  field  of  education, 
and  to  wish  him  the  ver>'  best  In  his 
retirement. 


FINANCIAL   DISCLOSLTIE    OF 
SENATOR    MATHIAS 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President,  in  ac- 
cordance with  my  repular  practice,  dis- 
closure of  assets  and  liabilities  is  made 
to  the  Select  Committee  on  Standards 
and  Conduct  on  behalf  of  Mrs.  Mathias 
and  mvself.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  report  be  printed  in  the  Record 
so  that  it  may  be  available  to  the  public 
and  to  the  pre.ss. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  report 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

DISCLOSTJRE   OF   FINANCIAL    INTERESTS 
ASSETS 

Equity  In  Federal   Retirement  System. 

Life  Insurance, 

Livestock  and  Farm  Machinery. 

Real  Estate 

House:  New  Design  Road.  Frederick,  Mary- 
land, Liber  623.  Folio  80,  Fredenck  County. 
Purchased  1958. 

House:  3808  Leland  Street,  Chevy  Chase. 
Maryland.  Liber  3328.  Folio  060.  Montgomery 
County.  Purchased  1965. 
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House:  Half  Interest  In  Farm:  41.66  acres, 
Frederick  Election  District.  Liber  587,  Folio 
339,  Frederick  County,  Purchased  1956. 

Lease  and  option  in  Farm:  370  acres, 
Kabletown  District,  Jefferson  County,  Weat 
Virginia,  Liber  196,  Polio  337.  Leased  1963, 

Note  Payable:  Secured  by  Deed  of  Trust, 
•8600. 

STOCKS 

Sharen 

Farmers  &  Mechanics  National  Bank  1661 

Capitol  Hill  Associates 4 

Citizens   Bank  of  Maryland 20 

Frederick    Medical   Arts 15 

O.  D.  Searle  &  Co 90 

First     Pennsylvania     Corf>oratlon — 

common    137 

Flrot      Pennsylvania     Corporation — 

Preferred     2 

Massachusetts  Investors  Growth 144.678 

The  Detour  Bank 7 

The   Great    Atlantic   &   Pacific   Tea 

Company    6 

Warner      Lambert      Pharmaceutical 

Company 140 

Maryland  National  Corporation 258 

Farmers  Cooperative  Association 3 

LIABILrriES 

Debts   due   on    mortgages,    collateral    and 
personal  notes  to: 
First  National  Bank  of  Maryland, 

Baltimore $43,000.00 

Frederick  County  National  Bank, 

Frederick    3.200.00 

Farmers    &    Mechanics    National 

Bank.      Frederick,      mortgage, 

farm,  Frederick  County 46,000.00 

Walker     &     Dunlop,      mortgage 

12/31/75    3808    Leland    Street, 

Chevy    Chase.    Md 24,130.68 

Total  Interest  paid 8,  774  77 

INTERESTS    IN    TRUSTS    OR    REMAINDERS 

Trust  established  under  the  Will  of  Grace 
Wlnebrener  Trail  Circuit  Court  for  Frederick 
County.  Maryland,  Equity  No.  7707. 

Triist  established  under  the  Will  of  Charles 
McC.  Mathlas,  Sr..  Orphans  Court,  Frederick 
County.    Maryland,    Estate  No.   8983. 

Trust  established  under  the  Will  of  Fanny 
Gore  Cutler.  Suffolk  County  Court.  Boston, 
Ma.>i«achusetts,   No.   046024572. 

1975 

Investment  Income $2,  251   32 

Interest   Income 549.  60 

Honoraria     (net) 10,050.00 

Net    rents 510.72 

Federal  income  tax  paid 11,597.50 

,State  and  local  taxes  paid 5,031   54 


THE  VIETNAMIZATION  OP  ISRAEL 

Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  President.  In  Tues- 
day's edition  of  the  Washington  Post 
there  appeared  excerpts  of  a  speech  re- 
cently delivered  to  the  American-Israel 
Public  Affairs  Committee  by  former  Sec- 
retary of  Defen.se.  James  R.  Schleslnger. 

The  Secretary's  observations  are  worth 
noting,  particularly  because  they  serve 
as  an  eloquent,  yet  understandable,  ra- 
tionale for  our  present  policy  in  the  Mid- 
dle East. 

As  Dr.  Schlesinger  appropriately  noted, 
the  U.S.  commitment  to  Israel  Is  "a 
barometer  of  U.S.  intentions"  globally. 
He  added: 

The  significance  of  Israel  has  historically 
grown,  and  today.  Israel  and  American  sup- 
port of  Israel  Is  taken  as  an  Indicator  of 
Amerlcar  steadfastness   . 

The  Middle  East  situation  is  fraught 
with  many  complexities.  Yet.  there  are 
some  basic  issues  upon  which  hinge  the 
prospects  for  a  permanent  peace  in  the 
area.  The  most  fundamental  issue  Is  the 


recognition  of  Israel  as  a  legal  entity  in 
the  Middle  East.  To  negotiate  from  other 
than  this  standpoint  would  be  to  nego- 
tiate national  suicide. 

Few  people  could  legitimately  argue 
that  Israel  i.*-.  not  prepared  to  accept  a 
permanent  settlement.  But  Israel  will 
not,  and  should  not  be  expected  to.  ac- 
cept a  permanent  settlement  which  risks 
her  own  sovereignty. 

Therefore,  while  there  may  be  im- 
patience with  the  pace  at  which  we  pro- 
ceed In  the  Middle  East,  the  American 
people  must  continue  to  give  their  stead- 
fast support  to  the  policies  of  this  ad- 
ministration which  have  been  predicated 
upon  basic  and  fundamental  principles 
enunciated  by  every  President  since 
Harry  S  Truman. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  Dr. 
Sclileslngers  column  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  column 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Urc- 
ORD.  as  follows: 

THE    VIETNAMIZATION    OF    ISRAEL 

(By  James  R.  Schleslnger) 

(The  following  Is  excerpted  from  an 
addres-s  by  the  former  Secretarj-  of  Defense 
to  the  American -Israel  Public  Affairs  Com- 
mittee on  May  4; ) 

If  the  United  States  Is  the  leader  of  thla 
coalition  of  free  nations,  if  Indeed  It  Is  to 
play  the  role  that  we  have  played  since 
1945  as  the  ultimate  guarantor  of  freedom, 
we  must  be  assured  that  the  power  that  the 
United  States  possesses  will  be  employed 
with  equity.  That,  of  course,  relates  to  the 
policies  that  we  have  been  pursuing  In  re- 
cent years  In  the  Middle  East. 

It  Is  perfectly  understandable  for  the 
United  States  to  follow  policies  designated 
as  evenhanded.  but  evenhandedness  Is  some- 
thing different  from  a  policy  of  forcing  one- 
sided concessions.  If  the  United  States  Ls 
Indeed  to  be  the  leader  of  this  coalition 
of  diverse  states.  It  must  be  a  leader  recog- 
nized by  all  to  be  a  responsible  and  equi- 
table leader  that  takes  Into  account  the 
legitimate  desires  and  objectives  of  all — of 
all — nations  that  depend  upon  It 

It  cannot  be  In  a  position  of  unilaterally 
forcing  concessions.  This  has  led,  In  my 
Judgment,  to  a  condition  which  one  describes 
as  the  Vletnamlzatlon  of  Israel  In  recent 
years. 

Allies  can  sometimes  appear  to  be  Incon- 
venient from  the  standpoint  of  American 
policy.  But  I  think  that  we  all  recognlsie 
that  Israel  today  Is  highly  dependent  on  the 
United  States,  far  more  dependent  than  It 
was  expected  to  be  by  the  Israelis  after  1967. 
That  degrse  of  dependency  puts  the  United 
States  In  a  position  In  which  It  can  force 
concessions,  but  It  must  be  assured  that 
any  concessions,  any  demands  are  Just  and 
equitable  and  lead  to  ultimate  settlement 
that  Is  fair  to  both  parties. 

I  do  not  refer  to  this  dependence  that 
puts  us  In  a  pKasltlon  In  which  we  can  force 
concessions  when  I  refer  to  the  Vletnaml- 
zatlon of  Israel,  nor  do  I  refer  to  the  struc- 
ture and  language  of  communications  to 
Prime  Minister  Rabin  which  Is  similar  to  the 
structure  and  language  of  communications 
to  General  Thleu  In  earlier  times. 

But  the  point  that  most  concerns  me 
Is  the  undermining  of  the  moral  basis  of 
our  support  for  the  State  of  Israel  And  that, 
of  coxirse,  Is  reflected  in  parallel  tactics  that 
were  employed  In  earlier  times  by  us  In  our 
negotiations  In  Soxitheast  Asia. 

There  has  been  a  tendency  to  place  the 
blame  for  non-progre.ss,  slow  progress  of 
negotiations  on  Israel,  to  assert  that  stag- 


nation Is  bad,  that  momentum  and  progress 
are  good  and  that  the  failure  to  achieve 
momentum  Is  a  direct  consequence  of  Israel 
Intransigence.  The  finger  of  blame  has  been 
pointed   at   Israel 

Now  I  think  that  we  can  all  agree  that 
momentum  Is  fine.  We  all  believe  In  mo- 
mentum The  question  Is:  Momentum  to- 
ward what?  If  It  Is  momentxim  toward  a 
Just  and  comprehensive  settlement  based 
on  legitimacy,  the  reduction  or  the  end  of 
terror,  and  recognition  and  acceptance  of  the 
existing  entitles,  state  entitle.-;  In  the  Mid- 
dle East  by  all  parties,  that  Is  momentum 
toward  the  appropriate  goal.  But  In  raising 
the  question  about  momentum  and  stagna- 
tion, we  must  always  think  of  the  goals  and 
the  process. 

I  would  say  that  It  is  Improper,  even  per- 
nicious, to  blame  the  failure  to  achieve  a 
settlement  In  the  Middle  East  on  the  one 
nation  which  has  been  prepared  to  accept  a 
settlement.  Tliat  Is  an   Improper  Judgment. 

It  Is  also  peculiarly  difficult  for  the  United 
States  to  be  In  this  pcsltlon  since  Israel  ts 
unique  In  the  Middle  East,  a  democracy,  and 
one  that  has  been  historically  sponsored  by 
the  United  States  If  the  United  States  Is  to 
be  the  leader  of  this  diverse  coalition,  if 
It  Is  to  be  a  counterweight  to  Soviet  pres- 
sures. If  U  Is  to  be  the  guarantor  of  freedom, 
then  It  must  be  prepared  to  support  other 
democracies  If  we  are  unprepared  to  support 
other  democracies,  there  Is  a  great  question 
of  who  It  Is  we  are  prepared  to  support 

These  matters  have  been  made  more  Im- 
portant of  late  by  what  I  dlscus.sed  earlier: 
the  decline  of  .American  prestige  and 
strength,  and  the  growing  question  that 
exlst.s  with  regard  to  American  steadfastness 
These  are  Important  questions  because  the 
other  nations  In  the  Free  World  depend  upon 
that  steadfastness  of  American  purpose. 

My  next  point  Is  the  question  of  the  stra- 
tegic significance  of  Israel,  a  gjriwlng  Impor- 
tance in  terms  of  the  world-wide  balance — In 
large  degree,  an  Importance  that  Is  symbol- 
lie — a  barometer  of  U  S  Intentions  And  that 
symbolic  Importance  has  Increased  as  the 
posttire  of  the  United  States  has  decayed, 
and  the  question  of  American  steadfastness 
has  Increasingly  arisen  In  the  wake  of  our 
difficulties  In  Southeast  Asia,  in  the  wake  of 
our  difficulties  in  Africa,  and  as  a  resvilt  of 
the  continuing  questions  regarding  the  do- 
mestic cohesion  of  the  United  States. 

Because  of  that,  the  significance  of  Israel 
has  historically  grown,  and  today.  Israel  and 
American  support  of  Israel  Is  taken  as  an 
Indicator  of  American  steadfastness  ,  ,  . 

We  must  recognize  al.so  that  there  are  other 
elements  In  the  strategic  significance  of 
Lsrael  from  the  standpoint  of  the  United 
States,  and,  of  course,  one  does  not  need  to 
vinderscore  the  strategic  Issues  as  seen  by  the 
Israelis  themselves,  Israel  does  represent  an 
excuse,  an  opportunity,  for  Soviet  reelonal 
Intervention  In  the  Middle  East,  But  It  also 
represents  a  deterrent  against  such  Interven- 
tion In  active  form  It  represents  the  possi- 
bility 11  a  confused  Mediterranean  of  a  base 
structure  that  could  be  employed  by  friendly 
allies. 

But  these  matters  are  all  secondary  cora- 
f>ared  to  what  has  been  the  growing  strategic 
Importance  of  Israel  as  a  symbol  of  American 
Intention,  American  steadfastness  given  our 
worldwide  responsibility,  in  my  Judgment,  as 
the  principal   guarantor  of  freedom. 
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HUMAN  RIGHTS  AND  SOUTH  KOREA 

Mr.  McGOVERN,  Mr.  President,  for 
many  months  I  have  viewed  with  grow- 
ing alarm  the  repression  of  human  rights 
in  South  Korea  I  am  presently  working 
on  a  lengthy  statement  on  the  overall 
subject   of    American    policy    in   South 


Korea  which  I  expect  to  offer  on  the  Sen- 
ate floor  in  the  near  future. 

ThLs  mommp.  during  the  appearance 
of  Secretary  of  StaU'  KKsinger  before 
our  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations,  I 
pubhcly  expressed  my  concern  for  the 
well-being  of  18  South  Korean  religious 
and  political  leaders  who  arc  on  trial  this 
week  for  courageously  criticizinp  the  op- 
pre.s!=ive  character  of  the  Park  govern- 
ment in  South  Korea. 

I  ask  unanimoa';  consent  that  nxv 
statement  of  thLs  morning  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  along  with  an  article  in  the 
April  10  i-ssue  nf  Nation  matzazine  by  Mr, 
James  Strntzcl;  an  article  by  Mr  Homer 
Jack,  appearing  in  the  November  8.  1975. 
issue  of  the  Jesuit  publication,  America; 
a  second  article  by  Mr,  Jack  which  com- 
prused  an  entire  recent  i.s.sue  of  the  World 
Conference  on  Religion  and  Peace  Re- 
port: and  an  article  appearinp  in  the 
New  York  Times  of  May  5,  1976. 

Tliere  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 
Statement    by    Senator    George    McGovern 

Mr  Secretary,  I  compliment  you  for 
speaking  up  for  human  rights  in  Africa  May 
I  take  a  moment  of  your  time  to  speak  of 
human  rights  In  another  part  of  the  world 
where  we  have  been  heavily  Involved  for  a 
long  time — South  Korea. 

I  speak  of  South  Korea  today  because 
eighteen  South  Korean  religious  and  poUtlcsil 
leaders  are  on  trial  this  week  for  criticizing 
General  Park.  They  are  accused  of  violating 
the  Government  Emergency  Decree  of  one 
year  ago.  banning  all  criticism  of  the 
government. 

The  first  session  of  their  trial  was  May 
fourth.  The  second  session  Is  this  Saturday, 
May  fifteenth. 

Among  those  on  trial  are  Kim  Dae  June. 
the-51 -year-old  former  presidential  candi- 
date who  opposed  General  Park:  Yung  Po 
Sun.  78-year-old  former  President  of  South 
Korea.  Lee  Tal  Young,  South  Koreas  first 
woman  lawyer;  5  Roman  Catholic  priests;  1 
Quaker  writer;  7  Protestant  ministers  and 
professors, 

I  am  deeply  concerned  about  this  trial,  its 
procedures.  Its  Impact  on  democracy,  and  Its 
repercussions  on  the  United  States  In  the 
world  since  we  are  General  Park's  chief 
backer. 

I  hope  that  concern  will  be  expressed  by 
you.  Secretary  Kissinger,  and  by  the  mem- 
bers of  the  US.  Senate  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations. 

America's  greatest  strength  Is  our  faith  in 
freedom.  We  are  supposed  to  be  standing  for 
freedom  In  South  Korea.  40.000  young 
Americans  and  countless  thousands  of  South 
Koreans  died  between  1950  and  1953  to  have 
democracy  In  South  Korea.  We  have  main- 
tained troops  there  for  a  quarter  of  a  cen- 
tury at  a  cost  of  billions  of  dollars  to  preserve 
the  liberty  of  the  Korean  people. 

Are  we  now  going  to  let  all  this  blood  and 
treasure  go  for  naught  while  the  South 
Korean  administration  clamps  a  repressslve 
dictatorship  on  the  people?  Are  we  going  to 
be  silent  In  the  face  of  flagrant  abuse  of 
human  freedom  and  per.sonal  dignity?  Are 
we  going  to  turn  away  while  clergymen, 
educators,  political  leaders  and  other  cou- 
rageous human  beings  are  imprisoned, 
tortured  and  persecuted? 

The  Emergency  Decree  of  last  year  has 
virtually  ended  freedom  of  speech  In  South 
Korea, 

The  news  media  are  controlled  entirely  by 
the  government. 

The  prisons  of  South  Korea  are  filled  to 
overflowing — 55,000  prisoners,  or  three  times 
the  number  of  ten  years  ago 
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In  April  1975,  7  alleged  members  of  the 
People's  Revolutionary  Party  were  executed 
in  a  case  widely  believed  to  t>e  a  fabrication 

Mr  Secretary,  may  I  resp>ectfully  urge  you 
to  Instruct  our  ambassador  In  South  Korea 
to  give  close  attention  to  the  trial  that  re- 
open.? in  Seoul  this  Saturday 

Let  us  not  permit  those  who  stand  :or  free- 
dom abroad  to  be  destroyed  without  protest 
from  us  by  a  government  with  which  we  are 
so  closely  intertwined 

I  Intend  to  discuss  this  matter  on  the 
Senate  floor  at  greater  leneth  soon 

Balance  of  Fear — The  South  Korean  Trap 
(By  James  Stentzel) 

There  are  basically  two  U,S.  interpretations 
of  the  wave  of  arrests  which  hit  South  Korea's 
demwratic  opposition  in  early  March,  Some 
observers  believe  that  President  Park  Chung 
Hee  is  now  engaged  in  a  final  mop  up  of  the 
two  remaining  pockets  of  dlssldence  which 
RtUl  dare  to  ,';peak  out:  well-known,  liberal 
politicians  and  Christian  preachers  and 
teachers  Otliers  .see  the  arre.=;ts  as  another 
of  Parks  heavy-handed,  pre-emptive  strikes, 
this  time  directed  against  any  budding  revo- 
lutionary fervor  on  Seoul's  campu.ses  this 
spring 

In  fact.  President  Park  probably  had  both 
motives  in  mind.  What  Is  instructive  in  the 
above  Interpretjitions.  however.  Is  not  the  as- 
signment of  motives  but  the  completely  dif- 
ferent yet  equally  true  assumptions  which 
underlie  them  The  first  Interpretation  as- 
sumes that  Park  Is  very  much  in  control  of 
99  per  cent  of  South  Korean  sorlety  and  is 
hard  at  work  on  the  last  i  per  cent  The  sec- 
ond assumes  that  I*ark  is  much  .more  vulner- 
able: that  if  he  does  not  always  strike  first 
and  keep  the  cipposltion  in  disarray,  he  could 
be  struck  first  and  suddenly  overthrown 

How  can  both  as.'-umptions  be  true''  Be- 
cause they  both  st.em  from  a  much  deeper 
paradox  of  South  Korean  politics:  the  cement 
which  Integrates  the  whole  structure  and  au- 
thority of  the  F>ark  regime  Is  also  the  explo- 
itive which  could  blow  up  this  carefully  con- 
structed dictatorship  The  cement,  and  the 
explosive.  Is  fear 

Fear  pervades  the  South  Korean  people;  It 
is  deep-seated  and,  for  the  most  part,  real: 
fear  of  unemployment,  inflation  and  possible 
economic  bankrupt^-y  is  overlaid  with  the 
constant  terror  of  being  grilled.  p>osslbly  tor- 
tured and  Impris^jned  for  uttering  an  in- 
discretion about  the  Park  government  And 
all  of  this  Is  topped  by  a  dally  barrage  of 
antl -Communist  propaganda  and  government 
warnings  of  an  Imminent  Communist  Inva- 
sion. 

The  secret  of  Park's  success — and  the  rea- 
.son  why  the  U.S.  Stat*  Department  sees  him 
as  a  "stablliz.ing"  Influence  in  .^sla — Is  that 
he  has  managed,  so  far.  to  keep  the  external. 
Communist  fears  predominant:  popular  fear 
of  a  Kim  II  Sung  dictatorship  descendiui^ 
from  the  North  still  outweighs  gut  fear  of 
the  Park  dlctator.shlp. 

A  balance  of  terror  is  evolving  on  the 
Korean  peninsula,  and  maintaining  It  can 
be  Indeed  a  tricky  business  One  cannot 
imagine  a  national  policy,  or  a  foreign  policy. 
based  on  a  more  volatile  substance  Each 
South  Korean  Is  expected  to  tremble  in  fear 
of  the  Seoul  regime  and  to  quake  in  fear  of 
Pyongyang,  To  date,  the  formula  has  suc- 
ceeded, largely  because  ( 1 )  North  Korea  has 
cooperated  fully  by  its  noisy  revolutionary 
sloganeering;  (2)  the  United  States  has  co- 
operated with  Its  post -'Vietnam  hard  line  on 
communism:  and  (3i  President  Park  has  in 
the  pa.<;t  two  years  u.sed  every  possible  legal 
and  extralegal  means  to  crush  his  democrat- 
ic opposition 

The  balance  of  terror  was  tested  for  about 
twenty  minutes  on  March  1  when  Lee  Go 
Jung,  head  of  Korean  Church  Women  United. 
read  a  1.500-word  •'Declaration  for  Democrat- 
ic National  Salvation  "  before  some  5O0  per- 


sons attending  a  service  In  Seoul's  Roman 
Catholic  Myongdong  Cathedral  The  state- 
ment was  signed  by  twelve  Koreans,  includ- 
ing Yun  Po  Sun,  former  President  of  the 
Republic  of  Korea;  Chung  n  Hyung,  former 
minister  of  foreign  affairs:  Kim  Dae  Jung, 
the  unsuccessful  1971  Presidential  candi- 
date: and  nine  Christians,  including  Ms,  Lee. 
who  are  well  known  in  South  Korea 

The  signers  commemorate  the  fifty-seventh 
an.niversary  of  the  Samll  (March  1st  i  Inde- 
pendence Movement  begun  in  1919  to  over- 
throw the  Japanese  colonial  rulers.  They  pay 
tribute  to  Koreans  who  died  In  that  struggle, 
as  well  as  to  the  students  who  toppled  the 
Syngman  Rhee  dictatorship  In  1960  Then 
the  twelve  note:  "Once  again  our  people  are 
bound  by  the  Iron  chains  of  a  dictatorial  gov- 
ernment." 

The  declaration  reaffirms  the  Korean  peo- 
ple's belief  In  liberal  democracy  and  restates 
one  of  the  key  demands  of  the  Korean  oppo- 
sition in  recent  years-  "The  freedom  of  the 
people  to  ejcpress  themselves  u-ithout  physi- 
cal or  .spiritual  intimidation  must  be  guar- 
anteed "  Other  demands  on  the  government. 
listed  In  order,  are  (li  abolishment  of  the 
nine  emergency  measures  which  Park  has 
decreed  since  January  1974;  i2)  separation 
of  the  three  branches  of  government,  mean- 
ing restoration  of  parliamentary  p>olitlcs  and 
an  Independent  judiciary;  and  i3i  the  resig- 
nation of  the  Park  regime  and  its  acknowl- 
edgement of  responsibility  for  massive  for- 
eign debt  and  meager  domestic  wagee  which 
have  led  to  "the  absurd  situation  of  the  rich 
getting  richer  and  the  poor  poorer — a  breed- 
ing ground  for  communism," 

There  are  two  new  and  somewhat  surpris- 
ing elements  in  this  declaration  First  never 
before  has  President  Park  or  anyone  In  his 
cabinet  been  formally  requested  to  resign  for 
economic  reasons  That  Indicates  the  grow- 
ing disillusionment  with  Park's  low  wage- 
Mgh  export  development  model:  It  also  sug- 
gests that  the  magic  of  Park's  reputation  as 
Mr.   Economic   Miracle  has  all  but   worn  of 

Second,  at  several  points  the  declaration 
advocates  a  bold,  new,  Independent  foreign 
policy.  In  recent  years  many  of  these  same 
opposition  figures  have  placed  high  priority 
on  fretting  the  United  States,  and  therefore 
Seoul,  to  chart  a  new  course  for  foreign 
affairs  But  there  are  no  such  appeals  to 
Washington  In  this  declaration  Rather,  the 
signers  take  the  initiative  of  outlining  a 
South  Korean  foreign  policy  which  Is  more 
Independent  of  the  United  States  and  closer 
to  the  new  world  history  '  led  by  the  emerg- 
ing Third  World, 

This  shift  could  become  the  most  history- 
making  element  of  the  declaration  For  the 
first  time  since  Saigon  chantred  hands.  South 
Korean  voices  have  been  raised  to  say  that 
the  tide  of  Asian  h'story  should  be  propeUed 
by  something  more  creative  and  responsible 
than  antl-Communlst  retrenchment  and 
fear.  The  declaration  suggests  that  South 
Korea  has  no  option  but  to  recognize  any 
deal  with  Asian  Communist  countries — ^but 
to  do  so  from  South  Korea's  position  of 
strength  as  a  free,  democratic  state.  Presi- 
dent Park  ts  castigated  for  making  his  coun- 
try an  "orphan  in  the  international  com- 
munity, "  and  the  signers  express  little  won- 
der that  each  year  Noi^h  Korea  gains  more 
international  friends,  and  more  votes  In  the 
U.N,,  while  South  Korea  loses  ground 

One  way  to  summarlre  the  March  1st  dec- 
laration is  to  say  that,  domestically,  the 
South  must  dlflTerentlate  Itself  from  the 
North  by  restoring  democratic  rights  and 
Institutions,  while  Internationally  the  South 
should  follow  the  North's  example  by  court - 
ing  friends  outside  the  narrow  Tokyo-Wash- 
ington antl-Communlst  axis.  If  both  courses 
were  followed,  say  the  tweUe  that  would 
greatly  facilitate  the  "supreme  task'  of  de- 
fusing tensions  and  reurilfylng  the  Korean 
peninsula 

The  Park  regime  read  the  document  dlf- 
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ferently.  It  decided,  according  to  an  Indict- 
ment from  the  Seoul  District  prosecutor  on 
March  10,  that  the  twelve  signers  were  sub- 
versives who  took  advantage  of  a  religious 
ceremony  in  order  to  "Incite  a  conspiracy  to 
overthrow  the  government."  Of  twenty-eight 
arrested  In  the  first  ten  days  of  March, 
eighteen  were  Indicted  and  eleven  of  these— 
Including  Kim  Dae  Jung,  four  Protestant 
pastors,  three  Catholic  priests  and  three 
Christian  profeesors — were  Immediately  In- 
carcerated. The  others  were  under  Investiga- 
tion, some  of  them  being  Interrogated  for 
up  to  flfty-flve  hours  straight  without  sleep. 

Those  arrested  were  expected  to  be  charged 
under  Emergency  MesLsure  No.  i).  Park's 
decree  of  last  May  13  which  outlaws  any  and 
every  act,  word  or  Insinuation  of  government 
criticism.  The  regime  also  moved  quickly  to 
Insure  that  few  South  Koreans  would  learn 
about  the  declaration.  All  domestic  news 
coverage  of  the  matter  was  suppre-ssed.  and 
the  ROK  Elmbassy  In  Japan  even  applied 
pressure  on  some  Tokyo-based  correspond- 
ents to  "clarify"  the  neceaelty  for  the  ar- 
rests. (The  ROK  Government  has  expelled 
two  American  correspondents  In  recent  years, 
most  recently  the  Christian  Science  Moni- 
tor's Elizabeth  Pond  In  1974.  Since  then,  the 
government's  tactic  has  been  to  threaten 
South  Koreans  with  up  to  seven-year  prison 
terms  for  speaking  critically  of  President 
Park  or  his  constltxitlon  and  laws  to  foreign 
reporters.) 

Kim  Dae  Jung's  Imprisonment  may  be  the 
most  significant  In  the  long  run.  Park  has 
wanted  very  badly  to  Isolate  Kim  politically. 
If  not  eliminate  him  physically,  ever  since 
he  nearly  won  the  1971  Presidential  elec- 
tion. (Kim  reportedly  received  46  per  cent 
of  the  vote  and.  according  to  former  State 
Department  offlclals,  would  have  won  except 
for  election  bribes  and  corruption — Includ- 
ing $3  million  contributed  to  the  Park  cam- 
paign by  the  Gulf  Oil  Corp.) 

When  Kim  visited  the  United  States  and 
Japan  In  1972-73  and  spoke  of  growing  dic- 
tatorship In  South  Korea,  the  Park  regime 
wanted  him  silenced  and  It  succeeded.  The 
Korean  CIA  (KCIA) — which  according  to 
recent  House  subcommittee  hearlztgs  is  also 
Involved  In  dirty  trlcka  Inside  the  United 
States — kidnapped  Kim  In  Tokyo  and  took 
him  to  Seoul,  where  he  was  charged  with 
election  violations.  One  of  the  chart;es  was 
slander,  because  Kim  had  predicted  In  1971 
that  If  Park  were  elected  he  would  establish 
a  'generalissimo  system  "  LASt  fall  Klra  was 
convicted  and  sentenced  to  a  year  in  prison. 
He  was  not  actually  taken  Into  custody 
until  the  new  charges  were  filed  last 
February. 

The  deepest  fear  of  Kim's  widespread, 
necessarily  quiet  and  largely  underground 
supporters  is  that  they  will  pick  up  a  news- 
paper some  day  and  read  that  Kim,  61,  some- 
how "died  of  natural  causes"  in  his  prison 
cell.  That  notice  of  death  would  not  be 
unprecedented  Last  August  Chang  Jun  Ha. 
a  famovis  editor,  opposition  figure  and  friend 
of  Kim,  died  under  mysterious  circum- 
stances during  a  hiking  trip.  Most  observ- 
ers now  believe  that  Chang  wa-s  eliminated 
by  the  KCIA.  At  least  one  other  opposition 
figure  has  been  tortured  to  death  by  the 
300,000-8trong  collection  of  agents,  intel- 
lectuals, bureaucrats  and  thugs  who  com- 
prise  the  agency. 

If  Park  can  put  Kim  totally  out  of  circu- 
lation, he  will  have  succeeded  In  Isolating, 
discrediting  or  destroying  all  possible  Presi- 
dential successors,  both  Inside  and  outside 
the  ruling  Democratic  Republican  Party. 
Having  done  so,  he  could  then  benefit  at 
home  and  abroad  from  fears  of  chaos  should 
his  regime  fall  But  In  this  case  Park  is  not 
reljrlng  on  fear  alone:  he  Is  also  pushing 
spiritual  re-education  programs  which  te«tch 
Korean  youth  and  civic  leaders  of  Park's 
Indispensable  role  as  savior  of  the  Korean 
nation.  A  pyrofessor  who  attended  one  of  the 
mandatory,    three-day    seminars    called    the 


program  "one  part  Maoist  cultural  revolu- 
tion, one  part  Nazi  indoctrination,  and  one 
part  Japanese  military-style  worship  of 
Park  as  emperor." 

The  turning  point  for  the  Park  dictator- 
ship— or  rather  the  point  of  no  return  for 
his  repressive  policies — was  the  U.S.  escape 
from  Vietnam.  For  its  part,  Washington  did 
everything  it  could  to  reassure  Park  that 
whatever  honor  and  credibility  America  lost 
In  Vietnam  would  be  regained  in  Korea. 
Within  days  of  the  Saigon  exodus  and  the 
Mayaguez  euphoria,  the  Pentagon  "let  slip" 
that  it  had  tactical  nuclear  weapons  In 
South  Korea  (totaling  as  many  as  686,  ac- 
cording to  a  recent  study  by  the  Center  for 
Defense  Information),  and  that  the  nukes 
are  there  to  be  used,  most  prot)ably  In  a 
US-designed  "nine-day  war."  This  battle 
plan  attributed  to  Lt.  Gen  James  P.  Holl- 
Ingsworth.  a  gung-ho  commander  In  Viet- 
nam and  then  in  Korea.  Is  apparently  .itill 
operative.  Its  purpose  is  to  avoid  another 
drawn-out  land  war  In  Asia;  one  might  note 
also  that  nine  days  could  drag  out  six  times 
longer  than  expected  without  requiring  Con- 
gressional approval  under  the  War  Powers 
Act 

While  President  Park  must  have  been  im- 
pressed by  US.  resolve  with  respect  to 
Korea,  It  in  fact  solved  leas  than  one-third 
of  his  problems:  the  United  States  would 
keep  the  15  million  North  Koreans  off  his 
back,  but  that  left  to  Park  himself  the  Job 
of  keeping  33  million  restive  South  Koreans 
in  line.  History  should  note  that.  In  1975, 
at  least.  Park  outdid  himself  In  that  depart- 
ment. 

First,  he  anticipated  the  debacle  of  Viet- 
nam by  taking  over  the  last  vestige  of  South 
Korea's  free  press  (the  Donga  Ilbo  news- 
paper), relmprlsonlng  the  "people's  poet." 
Kim  Chi  Ha,  and  building  up  the  anti- 
Communist  fires  by  execuUng  eight  Inno- 
cent men  who  the  government  said  were 
members  of  a  so-called  "People's  Revolu- 
tionary Party." 

When  Saigon  finally  went  Communist,  the 
fears  became  real  and  obvious  among  the 
South  Korean  people,  and  Park  Chung  Hee 
was  prepared  to  exploit  such  alarm  to  the 
fullest.  While  keeping  up  a  steady  stream 
of  warnings  in  the  media  about  the  "im- 
minent invasion,"  he  not  only  decreed  Emer- 
gency Measure  No  9  but  also  rammed 
through  legislation  which  converted  the  na- 
tion's college  campuses  into  military  garri- 
sons under  the  "Student  Defense  Corps." 
Both  of  these  originally  temporary  responses 
to  Vietnam  are  now  permanent  fixtures  in 
the   government's   machinery   of   repression. 

In  the  past  year,  the  government  has  also 
expelled  or  suspended  several  hundred  stu- 
dents, many  of  them  for  copying  or  dis- 
tributing censored  foreign  news  reports  about 
Gulfs  contribution  to  Park's  1971  campaign. 
Lee  Boo  Young,  a  Donga  Ilbo  reporter,  was 
recently  sentenced  to  eight  years  in  prison 
for  "anti-government  activity" — le.,  trying 
to  disseminate  the  Gulf  story.  He  is  now  one 
of  more  than  1,000  reported  political  prison- 
ers in  South  Korea  (the  U.S.  Embassy  In 
Seoul  estimates  "le.ss  than  100") .  Many  of  the 
prisoners  are  former  students  who  now  pass 
their  time  in  some  of  the  world's  worst- 
equipped  and  most  overcrowded  prisons. 
Since  Park  became  President,  the  country's 
prison  population  has  increased  threefold  to 
more  than  56,000. 

If  one  of  Park's  heaviest  blows  was  against 
students,  their  professors  were  not  forgotten. 
The  government  went  after  them  in  a  Uni- 
versity Appointments  Law,  under  which  this 
spring  the  Education  Minister  has  reserved 
final  authority  to  reappoint  all  professors. 
The  result:  In  late  February  more  than  400 
professors  were  relieved  of  their  Jobs.  Al- 
though the  government  never  said  so.  politi- 
cal reasons  were  behind  the  majority  of  dis- 
missals. 

While  most  of  the  repressive  new  laws  are 
directed    at    the    Intelligentsia,    the    trickle- 


down  effect  on  others  Is  obvious.  If  laborers 
see  professors  getting  fired  for  criticizing 
Park — and  even  one  woman  legislator  ex- 
j>elled  from  the  National  As.sembly — they 
quickly  recognize  the  limits  of  their  free- 
dom But  the  vast  majority  of  workers  and 
farmers  have  also  some  very  real  frustrations 
and  fears  of  their  own.  Most  of  them  are 
economic.  There  is  general  agreement  in 
Seoul  that  unless  Park  solves  some  of  the 
nation's  huge  economic  problems  within  a 
year  or  so,  no  amount  of  political  footwork 
or  military  agitation  is  going  to  save  his 
regime 

Park  has  his  own  economic  headaches 
(continuing  billion-dollar  annual  trade  defi- 
cits on  top  of  86.3  billion  In  foreign  debt), 
but  the  workers  and  farmers  still  bear  the 
brunt  of  South  Korea's  recession-hit  devel- 
opment model  In  1975,  for  the  third  year 
In  a  row,  real  wages  declined  for  most  work- 
ers. With  inflation  running  between  20  and 
40  per  cent  a  year,  the  ROK  Government  es- 
timated that  a  minimum  urban  standard  of 
living  required  $113  a  month  Only  13  per 
cent  of  the  work  force  made  that  much,  and 
54  per  cent  earned  less  than  half  of  that 
minimum.  The  workers  can  hardly  afford  to 
complain,  however,  since  labor  protest  is  out- 
lawed and.  In  addition,  any  unhappy  worker 
can  be  replaced  imniedialely  from  a  p>ool  of 
nearly  5  million  workers — a  million  unem- 
ployed, a  minion  underemployed,  and  some  2 
million  to  3  million  people  from  the  coun- 
tryside. 

Why  do  Koreans  produce  so  much  but  earn 
so  little?  In  addition  to  forced  savings  for 
domestic  capital  formation,  one  of  the  key 
reasons,  say  South  Korean  newspapers,  Ilea 
In  the  hidden  profits  of  foreign  corporation* 
(primarily  Japanese,  except  for  Gulf  and 
Caltex)  and  foreign  banks  (primarily  Ameri- 
can, led  by  Citibank  and  Chase  Manhattan). 
Chungang  Ilbo  charged  last  year  that  for- 
eign-Invested firms  have  used  depreciation 
and  other  loopholes  to  remit  home  profits 
that  equal  the  total  direct  foreign  Invest- 
ment in  South  Korea — $900  million.  That  Is 
nearly  ten  times  what  the  corporations  say 
they  have  remitted. 

Kim  Dae  Jung  has  argued  for  severa!  years 
that  all  Koreans.  North  and  South,  are  seek- 
ing two  things:  bread  and  freedom.  He  says 
that  Kim  II  Sung  is  at  least  providing  bread, 
while  Park  withholds  both.  This,  he  cUlme, 
lays  the  seed  bed  for  Communist  takeover 
of  the  South.  He  Is  convinced  that  the  only 
solution  is  an  immediate  turn  around  by  the 
government,  as  outlined  In  the  March  1st 
declaration.  Without  such  a  change,  he  be- 
lieves, his  people  will  simply  lose  the  will 
to  fight  no  matter  how  many  planes,  rockets 
and  missiles  the  United  States  sells  them 

Whatever  the  logic  of  Kim's  remarks,  the 
problem  with  the  Park  government  Ls  that 
there  can  be  no  turn  around.  Having  skill- 
fully manufactured  and  exploited  fear  and 
having  woven  this  fear  Into  the  very  faoric 
of  South  Korean  society,  there  Is  simply  no 
way  now  for  Park  to  cease  and  disist.  He  baa 
created  a  political  Frankenstein's  monster. 
one  who  feeds  on  fear  and  provides  Park  with 
his  only  mandate  for  one-man,  strong-arm 
rule. 

That  Is  Park  Chung  Hee's  trap:  he  must 
sustain  fear  at  present  levels  to  the  bitter 
end.  If  fear  falters,  then  Park's  leKltlmacv— 
and  the  legitimacy  of  the  repressive  appa- 
ratus with  which  he  Is  Identified— can  b« 
questioned.  When  Park  stops  feeding  the 
monster.  It  will  consume  Its  maker 

Park's  only  viable  option  appears  to  be  the 
nurture  or  creation  of  more  fear,  rather  than 
less.  This  could  produce  a  lethal  tilt  In  the 
balance  of  terror — a  tilt  approaching  a  dec- 
laration of  war  In  fact,  that  is  part  of  a 
projected  outcome  that  is  gaining  credence 
in  Seovil  as  Vietnam  recedes:  that  Park  might 
attempt  a  "pre-emptive"  strike  against  the 
North    as   the   ultimate   means   to   rally   his 
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people  behind  him  and  direct  attention  away 
from  mounting  internal  problems 

Park  Chung  Hee's  trap  Is  also  the  U.S. 
Government's  trap.  With  40,000  U.S.  troops  in 
South  Korea  and  hundreds  of  millions  of 
dollars  per  year  In  U.S.  military-  and  eco- 
nomic assistance,  the  United  States  Is  com- 
mitted. But  committed  to  whaf  Committed 
essentially  to  "'stability  In  the  Par  East." 
which  today  translate.?  Into  the  nervous 
hoF>e  that  Park  can  cement  his  regime  long 
enough  for  the  United  States  to  find  Its  way 
out  of  yet  another  Asian  quagmire  Until  a 
means  of  relea.'w  l.s  found,  the  United  Stales 
Is  married  not  only  to  Park  but  also  the 
monster  he  ha.";  created.  Washington  Is  a  full, 
If  not  100  per  cent  willing,  partner  In  the 
balance  of  terror  on  the  Korean  penln.sula.  it 
Is  buying  short-term  stability  while  de.sper- 
ately  hoping  that  the  whole  hou.se  of  cards 
doesn't  crumble  and  automatically  involve 
the  United  States  In  another  war,  when  the 
previous  one  Is  not  yet  forgotten 


South  Korea:    Another  South  Vhtnam? 
(By  Homer  A.  Jack) 

(The  longer  harsh  repression  continues  in 
South  Korea,  the  sooner  the  distinction  be- 
tween Park's  authoritarianism  and  the  com- 
munL-^m  of  the  North  will  become  less  clear  ) 

April,  1975,  was  a  high  point  of  resl.sta.nce 
In  South  Korea  against  the  repressive  replme 
of  President  Park  Chung  Hee  At  that  time 
eight  "members"  of  the  so-called  People's 
Revolutionary  Party  were  found  guilty  of 
subversion — despite  the  absen^-e  of  real  evi- 
dence— and  sentenced  to  death.  They  were 
executed  the  next  mornlnc  Protesting 
against  the  silence  of  Washlnpt/;in  in  the  face 
of  this  tragedy,  seven  missionaries  wore  black 
hoods  and  demonstrated  in  front  of  the  US 
Embassy  and  were  detained  by  Korean  immi- 
gration authorities  Thursday  mornlnp  ecu- 
menical prayer  meetings  continued  in  the 
Christian  Building,  headquarters  of  many 
Protestant  groups,  despite  increa.sinp  govern- 
ment surveillance  Saturday  prayer  meetings 
were  held  by  the  Natloual  A.s.soclal!on  of 
Catholic  Priests  for  the  Realization  of  Jus- 
tice Students  In  many  Seoul  universities 
were  restive  If  not  actually  demonstrating.  At 
least  one  newspaper,  Dong-A-Ilbo,  continued 
to  print  news  of  repression,  despite  govern- 
ment pressures  on  advcrtl-sers. 

Then  the  Park  re(.'lme  cracked  down,  espe- 
cially on  students  and  Christ l;ins — the  two 
least  controllable  groups  In  modern  Korean 
history.  Many  universities  were  clo.sed.  with 
students  ImprLsoned.  under  house  arrest,  or 
expelled:  the  latter  were  not  even  able  to 
Study  In  college  libraries  The  government 
forbade  the  holding  of  further  TTiursday 
prayer  meetings  In  the  Christian  Bulldlnp, 
driving  them  under;JTound  iand  to  several 
countries  overseas,  Inchidlng  the  Interchurch 
Center  in  New  York)  The  Catholic  bishops 
were  persuaded  to  ask  the  Catholic  prayer 
meetings  to  terminate.  By  the  end  of  April, 
the  MaryknoU  missionary  Fr  James  Sinnott 
was  In  effect  expelled  since  his  expiring  visa 
was  not  renewed. 

Why  this  increasing  repression?  The  fall  of 
Saigon  sent  a  political  .shiver  through  several 
East  Asian  states,  and  through  South  Korea 
In  particular.  President  Park  skillfully  used 
certain  events  In  South  Vietnam  (and  Cam- 
bodia) to  draw  particular  parallels  with 
South  Korea.  He  selected  the  lack  of  unity 
and  the  widespread  criticism  as  causing  the 
fall  of  "democracy"  In  South  Vietnam  To 
legislation  In  March  against  per.sons  at  home 
or  abroad  who  "slander  "  the  government, 
President  Park  in  May  added  a  new  emer- 
gency decree — the  ninth — providing  Impris- 
onment up  to  16  years  for  dissemination  of 
"falsehoods." 

The  stepped-up  government  propaganda 
worked,  at  least  for  a  while,  especially  on  the 
masses  of  the  people  who  still  hated  com- 
munism and  remembered  well  the  Korean 
War  and  their  experience  with  Communist 
aggression    and    Invasion.    Park's    agencies 


mercilessly  rooted  out  demonstrations  In  the 
universities  One  Korean  priest  who  allegedly 
helped  the  students  was  given  the  choice  of 
prison  or  study  In  Rome  I  Hankuk  Theolo- 
gical Seminary  could  not  resist  government 
pressure  to  fire  two  outstanding  professors 
and  expel  12  students.  Murder,  execution, 
torture  (  authenticated  by  two  reports  of  mis- 
sions to  Korea  by  Amnesty  International). 
Imprisonment  and  house  arrest  were  used  in 
the  name  of  antl-communlsm.  Press,  aca- 
demic and  religious  freedom  were  increas- 
ingly denied. 

While  93  Protestant  leaders  met  in  early 
May  to  reaffirm  their  commitment  to  the 
militant  National  Council  of  Churches  In 
Korea  and  to  the  World  Council  of  Churches 
(the  Vatican  has  so  far  been  silent),  other 
church  people  were  pressured  Into  a  show  of 
national  unity.  In  June,  a  huge  prayer  rally 
was  held  with  a  half-million  ptersons  to  dem- 
onstrate the  religious  backing  of  the  govern- 
ment This  etTort  culminated  In  "the  Korean 
churches"  making  a  declaration  on  August 
15  for  the  30th  anniversary  of  Korea's  libera- 
tion. Signed  by  18  members  of  the  Korean 
Christian  Leaders"  Association,  but  by  no 
Roman  Catholic,  this  statement  would  have 
been  written  in  President  Park's  "Blue 
House  "  While  the  churchmen  found  It  "un- 
fortunate and  regrettable"  that  some  church 
leaders  were  now  In  prison  and  that  two  mis- 
sionaries were  deported,  the  18  asserted  that 
"when  these  things  were  reported  In  foreign 
countries,  they  were  presented  Inadequately, 
leading  people  to  understand  that  the 
churches  In  Korea  were  being  severely  op- 
pressed and  persecuted  by  the  government  ' 
The  statement  continued:  "On  the  contrary, 
the  churche.s  in  Korea  have  not  been  prac- 
tically Interfered  with  by  the  government  In 
their  faith  or  church  life,  and  the  mission 
activities  are  continuing  freely  as  usual  with- 
out significant  restriction." 

One  "partial"  report  irking  the  conserva- 
tive churchmen,  and  especially  the  govern- 
ment (which  tried  to  stop  Its  circulation  out- 
side .South  Korea),  was  a  statement  of  posi- 
tion to  "fellow  missionary  colleagues"  from 
24  Protestant  and  Catholic  missionaries  re- 
lea-sed  early  In  the  summer.  This  document 
reproduces  and  answers  criticisms  leveled  at 
the  militant  ml.s.slonaries  One  such  criticism 
Is  that  "  "political  activity"  does  not  become 
the  role  of  a  guest."'  The  missionaries  ask  • 
"How  long,  for  example,  must  a  missionary 
live  In  a  foreign  land  before  he  ceases  to  be 
a  guest?  And  If  we  are  really  guests,  who  is 
the  host?  Is  It  the  ruler  of  this  nation  or  Its 
people"' "  They  also  raise  the  question:  "Are 
we  willing  to  let  this  or  any  other  govern- 
ment determine  what  is  or  Is  not  proper 
religious  activity?  ■  While  feeling  badly  that 
their  actions  may  have  "cau.sed  inconveni- 
ence' to  other  missionaries,  they  continue: 
"We  came  to  feel  that  eight  essentially  inno- 
cent men  were  executed  by  the  Korean  gov- 
ernment Can  we  honorably  remain  quiet  In 
svich  a  situation?  In  other  words,  which  is 
ultimately  more  important.  Innocent  death 
or  inconvenience?"' 

Despite  the  current  erosion  of  human 
rights  in  South  Korea,  It  would  be  a  mistake 
for  Premier  Kim  II  Sung  of  North  Korea,  or 
the  world  at  large,  to  concUide  that  South 
Korea  today  Is.  like  South  Vietnam  yester- 
day, ready  if  not  eaper  for  a  Commiinlst  take- 
over. There  are  several  important  differences. 
There  is  no  fighting  war  between  the  two 
Korean  states,  although  severe  tension  does 
persist  Also,  the  separate  geopolitical  Inter- 
ests of  China  and  the  Soviet  Union  today 
actively  discourage  North  Korean  aggression 
Yet  If  economic  injustice  (which  goes  on 
despite  South  Korea's  "economic  miracle"  of 
development),  corruption  and  repression 
continue,  the  existing  line  of  difference  be- 
tween Park  Chung  Hee's  totalitarianism  and 
Kim  II  Sling's  communism  will  blur  in  the 
hearts  and  minds  of  the  literate,  politically 
sophisticated  South  Korean  people. 

To  this  totalitarianism  the  U.S-A.  l6  once 


again  heavily  committed,  presumably  In  the 
name  of  anticommunlsm.  Such  commitment 
is  huge.  Since  World  War  n.  America  haa 
spent  $36  billion  on  Korea — more  than  the 
Marshall  Plan  and  the  Apollo  programs  to- 
gether! In  addition,  it  has  put  one  million 
Americans  in  uniform  on  the  Korean  f>enin- 
sula.  As  recently  as  1970  America  pledged  $15 
billion  in  military  aid  over  five  years  Today 
the  U.S.A  still  has  42.CKX)  servicemen  In  South 
Korea  and  only  weeks  ago  Defense  Secretary 
James  Schleslnger  refused  to  say  this  coun- 
try will  not  use  Its  nuclear  weapons  to  defend 
South  Korea  from  aggression  from  the  North. 

The  Park  regime  Is  embracing  the  U.S_A. 
as  completely  as  It  can.  but  the  President  If 
beginning  to  hedge  his  bets  Park  now  wishes 
to  "possess  the  capability  to  defend  ourselves 
with  our  own  means"  and  predicts  that  It 
can  be  done  in  five  years.  That  capability 
may  or  may  not  include  nuclear  weapons. 
Park  has  not  yet  begun  to  explore  the  basis 
for  broader  p>oUtlcal  and  military  security, 
despite  the  fact  that  China,  Russia  and 
Japan,  in  addition  to  America,  want  a  stable 
peace  on  the  Korean  peninsula  for  their  own 
various  reasons. 

But  the  weak  opposition  party  in  Sojth 
Korea  has  called  for  talks  with  China,  fol- 
lowing the  example  of  the  Philippines  and 
Thailand,  Indeed,  a  political  ol5ensive  by 
Park  might  result  in  two  helpful  agreement* 
with  North  Korea:  a  pact  to  renounce  the 
use  of  force  and  a  nuclear-free  zone  for  the 
whole  Korean  peninsula  guaranteed  by  the 
nuclear  powers.  These  initiatives  cotUd  re- 
ceive the  support  of  the  four  powers  Involved 
and  freed  this  country  to  lessen  Its  involve- 
ment with  South  Korea  In  a  way  which  would 
not  seem  to  the  Japanese  to  set  aside  pre- 
vious commitments  they  have  made  with  the 
United  States. 

In  the  meantime  there  is  little  active  re- 
sistance to  President  Park  The  dissidents — 
students.  Christians,  intellectuals — appear 
dispirited,  wearj-,  almost  resigned  Four  Pro- 
testants were  sentenced  in  September  to 
prison  terms  for  misappropriating  human- 
itarian relief  funds  to  help  the  families  of 
prisoners,  although  the  German  funding 
agency  had  approved  the  allocation  This 
sentencing  was  the  occasion  for  the  presence 
of  300  dissidents  inside  the  courtroom  and  a 
demonstration  of  60  outside  who  sang.  "We 
Shall  Oi-ercome." 

The  Catholic  poet  Kim  Chi  Ha  lanpulshes 
In  solitary  confinement  His  poignant  "dec- 
laration of  Conscience"  has  been  smuggled 
to  the  world,  with  the  help  of  the  Japanese 
Commlsflon  for  Justice  and  Peace  In  a  re- 
cent letter  to  the  Catholic  clergy  he  wrote 
that  ""my  hopes  for  revolution  are  not  be- 
cause I  am  a  Communist.  I  am  a  radical 
believer  and  want  to  be  totally  loyal  to  Ca- 
tholicism" Kim  Ch!  Ha"s  fate  may  yet  be 
similar  to  that  of  the  eight  so-called  mem- 
bers of  the  People's  Revolutionary  Party  last 
April :  a  rigged  trial  and  Immediate  execu- 
tion (see  "Echoing  Solzhenltsyn,"  Am.  9 '27 
p.  161)  , 

As  for  pressure  from  outside  the  country, 
the  Fraser  Subcommittee  In  the  U,S  Con- 
gress Is  waiting  to  lead  the  efort  to  prune 
military  appropriations  as  It  did  In  the  past, 
partially  because  of  Park's  repression  "The 
Korean  Item  "  Is  again  before  the  UN  General 
As.semblv  The  people  of  South  Korea  need 
all  the  help  they  can  get 


Oppression,  Suppression,  and  Repression  in 
Sorrri  Korea  Today 
(By  Homer  A   Jack  i  • 

1  .    INTEODUCnON 

The  Republic  of  Korea  (RO.K  or  South 
Korea  I  Is  governed  by  one  of  the  more  repre- 
slve  regimes  on  earth  today    A  year  ago  the 
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the  •economic  miracle"  wl  Ich  Is  also  a  di- 
mension of  Its  economy.  Bl  t  during  1974-75 
the  world  has  begun  to  I  now  more  about 
South  Korea,  partly  becau  e  of  the  visit  of 
President  Ford  In  Novipiber  1974  and 
partly— Ironically— with  tlie  fall  of  South 
Vietnam,  the  question  was  Widely  sisked  will 
Seoul  follow  Saigon? 

The  World  Conference  )pn  Religion  and 
Peace  (WCRP)  has  been  concerned  about 
repression  in  the  Republic  of  Korea.  WCRP 
11.  meeting  in  Belgium  in  August  September 
1974,  discussed  the  situation  and  adopted  a 
statement  critical  of  the  RO.K.  regime  {see 
Appendix  A).  For  several  reasons  WCRP  did 
not  send  an  Inter-rellglous  mission  to  South 
Korea  in  1974-75.  In  August  1975.  however.  I 
did  manage  to  visit  the  R.O  K  for  nine  days 
In  an  Informal,  private  capacity 

My  observations  and  my  personal  conclu- 
Blons  constitute  the  following  Memorandum. 
In  my  brief  visit.  I  was  able  to  talk  with  a 
broad  cross-section  of  South  Koreans  from 
the  religious  world.  I  also  talked  with  a 
number  of  foreign  missionaries.  I  did  not 
visit  government  otBclals  because  their  view- 
points have  been  widely  available.  While 
ordinarily  I  would  list  the  persons  with 
whom  I  conferred.  I  cannot  do  so  after  this 
visit;  under  present  Korean  law  anything  de- 
rogatory I  might  reflect  would  make  them 
liable  for  up  to  seven  years  Imprisonment ' 

To  the  growing  and  necessary  documenta- 
tion about  oppression  In  the  R.O.K.  today.  I 
can  add  little,  except  that  I  can  report  a  dif- 
ferent mood  and  a  different  dimension  of 
dictatorship  as  one  aftermath  of  the  fall  of 
Saigon  and  Phnom  Penh.  Also  I  have  ob- 
viously specialized  on  what  has  been  done  to 
organized  religion,  especially  the  Christian 
Church,  and  how  the  church  has  resisted 
The  social  role  of  religion  Is  a  major  Interest 
of  WCRP 

In  discussing  South  Korea,  one  cannot  dis- 
regard North  Korea  One  cannot  have  a  dou- 
ble standard  and  condemn  the  oppression  In 
South  Korea  and  Ignore  that  In  North  Ko- 
rea. Indeed,  one  cannot  easily  equate  the 
oppression  on  both  sides  of  the  Demilitarized 
Zone.  It  is  great  In  the  South,  but  appears 
to  me  worse  In  the  North,  although  I  have 
not  yet  visited  the  North.  Those  asking  In 
effect  that  International  pressures.  If  not 
sanctions,  be  applied  to  South  Korea  to  lessen 
and  eliminate  Its  oppression  and  economlo 
Injustice  are  really  complimenting  the  R  OK 
system.  We  are  Implying  that  pressure  may 
one  day  yield  results.  It  may  be  much  harder 
for  the  world  community  to  change  North 
Korea. 

Also  a  caveat  must  be  given  here  about 
the  reunification  of  the  peninsula  and  thus 
of  the  Korean  people.  Reunification  of  all 
separated  peoples  Is  a  desirable  goal.  Yet 
there  may  be  higher  regional  priorities  '.han 
reunification;  peace  Is  certainly  a  higher  goal 
In  Europe,  pwace  has  taken  precedence  over 
the  reunification  of  the  two  German  states 
It  Is  now  widely  agreed  that  a  world  war 
or  even  a  regional  war  is  too  high  a  prlre 
to  pay  to  unite  the  German  peoples  Simi- 
larly, such  a  price  Is  too  high  for  the  Imme- 
diate reunification  of  the  Korean  people 

One  leaves  Seoul,  even  after  a  very  brief 
vl.slt.  attracted  to  the  people,  their  courage 
and  their  determination,  to  be  free  from 
totalitarianism — whether  emanating  from  the 
Red  North  (The  Democratic  People's  Republic 
of  Koreal  or  the  Blue  House  (the  residence 
of  President  Park) 

THE     MOOD     OF    SEOUL    TODAT 

On  this  shrinking  planet,  one  generally 
finds  what  one  expects — even  In  repressive 
lands  under  severe  press  censorship  And  so 
on  arrival  In  Seoul,  Republic  of  Korea.  In 
mid-August  1975,  I  expected  to  find  a  cruel, 
repres.slve  Park  regime  amidst  the  "economlf 
miracle"  that  Is  Korea.  Also  I  expected  a  high 
degree      of      visible      resistance.      e6p>eclally 


amoagNt  students  and  Christians.  Also  I  an- 
ticipated finding  a  harried  regime,  at  least 
outwardly  on  the  defensive. 

I  did  find  an  oppressive  regime  and  an 
outwardly  Impressive  economy.  However.  I 
found  little  active,  overt  resistance,  much 
less  than  I  had  anticipated  The  dissidents — 
both  Korean  and  missionary— were  dispirited, 
weary,  almost  resigned,  but  not  hopeless.  The 
government  appeared  confident  and  very 
much  In  control  (Appeared,  for  there  was 
much  beneath  the  surface — and  even  In  the 
air.  For  example,  huge  colored  balloons  high 
over  one  part  of  Seoul  did  not  herald  the 
30th  anniversary  of  liberation,  or  some  super- 
sale,  but  reportedly  defined  the  parameters 
of  air  space  above  the  Blue  House — and  any 
aircraft  of  any  flag  violating  this  air  space 
would  be  Immediately  shot  down!) 

Why  were  our  expectatloiM  about  South 
Korea  today  so  far  off?  This  was  not  due  par- 
ticularly to  any  censorship;  quite  the  con- 
trary, the  government  would  not  particularly 
want  to  hide  the  new  mood  of  Seoul  today. 
The  answer  lies  In  the  natural  time  lag  for 
news  to  reach  the  world.  It  takes  months,  not 
weeks,  for  subtle  changes  to  permeate  outside 
such  a  totalitarian  country.  And  when  world- 
wide stories  were  written  in  May  for  the  25lh 
anniversary  of  the  beginning  of  the  Korean 
War  In  June,  the  mood  In  Seoul  had  not  in 
fact  shown  that  much  change. 

The  cause  of  the  change  was  events  not  in 
Korea,  but  In  Vietnam  The  fsJl  of  Saigon 
and  Phnom  Penh  were  not  lost  on  Seoul  The 
communist  victories  In  Southeast  Asia  gave 
President  Park  the  psychological  tools  he 
needed  to  "perfect"  the  repression  he  began 
in  1972  Through  April  1976  the  repression 
was  growing,  but  so  was  the  revolt.  If  in 
April  Park  executed  eight  men  as  subver- 
sives— and  with  no  proof — hundreds  of  stu- 
dents and  church  people  were  also  tnlUtantly 
active.  But  that  month  constituted  perhaps 
the  high-point  of  two  years  of  demonstra- 
tions and  campaigns. 

Then  Saigon  fell  and  soon  two  more  Asian 
countries  "went  communist."  These  political 
events  sent  a  political  shiver  through  several 
Asian  states,  especially  through  that  other 
divided  country.  South  Korea  President  Park 
could  not  Immediately  go  to  Peking  (as  did 
the  President  of  the  PhU'pplnes  and  the 
Prime  Minister  of  Thailand),  but  he  skill- 
fully u.sed  these  events  to  draw  certain  par- 
allels (and  conveniently  to  forget  certain 
others).  Since  the  South  Korean  people 
widely  feared  communism  ( partly  due  to  the 
Korean  War  of  1950-53).  these  events  in 
Southeast  Asia  widely,  and  quickly,  changed 
the  political  climate  The  lack  of  unity  in 
South  Vietnam,  the  neutralism,  and  the 
widespread  criticism  were  all  cited  by  Presi- 
dent Park  as  reasons  for  the  fall  of  democ- 
racy" in  South  Vietnam.  He  would  therefore 
forbid  dlvtslvenes.s.  neutralism,  and  criticism 
In  South  Korea  Only  the  more  sophisticated 
realized  that  some.  If  not  all.  of  the  condl- 
tloas  which  led  to  the  downfall  of  South 
Vietnam  were  beginning  to  Intensify  In 
South  Korea :  economic  Injustice,  corrup- 
tion, repression,  dictatorship,  and  a  resultant 
Inability  of  the  people  to  want  to  resist  com- 
munism. Also  a  parallel  existed  In  Washing- 
ton: The  U.S.  supported  the  wrong  leaders 
In  South  Vietnam  and  now  In  South  Korea. 

One  who  sees  clearly  the  parallels  and  dif- 
ferences Is  Kim  Dae  Jung,  the  49-year-old 
former  Presidential  candidate.  (He  was  kid- 
napped In  Japan  during  self-imposed  exile 
and  returned  to  Korea  by  the  Korean  CIA). 
In  May  1975  Kim  Dae  Jung  declared  "US 
Secretary  of  State  Henry  Kissinger  should 
reverse  his  policy  of  putting  security  first 
and  democracy  second  in  Korea  .  .  .  Secu- 
rity can  be  achieved  only  If  we  have  some- 
thing of  value  to  secure  If  we  are  to  ask  the 
people  to  oppose  communism,  we  must  give 
them  bread,  democracv.  and  freedom."  ' 
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The  mood  of  Seoul  today  Is  heavy  repres- 
sion by  the  government  and  watchful  wait- 
ing by  those  who  value  freedom.  The  so- 
called  economic  miracle  shields  a  human  de- 
bacle Today  the  levers  of  oppression  are 
more  widely,  if  subtly,  exerted  Some  stu- 
dents and  some  religionists  still  demon- 
strate, but  at  the  moment  these  protests  are 
but  a  pale  reflection  of  the  recent  past  Pres- 
sures from  outside  may  be  continuing,  but 
not  to  the  degree  that  would  in  any  way  Jeop- 
ardize control  by  the  Park  regime 

The  Infra-structure  for  revolt  in  South 
Korea  still  exists  within  the  highly  literate 
and  politically  sophisticated  people  who  con- 
stitute the  society  President  Park  may  be 
tolerated  by  a  silent  majority,  but  he  Is  not 
genuinely  liked.  Repression  Is  not  likely  to 
succeed  over  a  long  period 

It  must  be  emphasized  that  South  Korea 
In  the  middle  of  1975  Is  not  Identical  with 
South  Vietnam  In  the  early  months  of  1975. 
There  are.  of  course,  similarities,  too  many 
to  make  most  In  South  Korea  feel  comfort- 
able. There  are.  however,  significant  differ- 
ences. There  has  been  no  war.  de<:lared  or 
guerrilla,  for  more  than  two  decades.  South 
Korea  is  not  a  weak  puppet  state  of  the 
U.S.A.  But  the  dlflferences  between  South 
Vietnam  and  South  Korea  may  be  lessening. 
The  point  Is  that  South  Korea,  unless  the 
Park  regime  changes  Its  despKJtlc  ways  fast, 
could  become  "another  South  Vietnam  " 

CONCISE    HISTORY    OF   EVENTS 

Korea  has  a  rich  culture  and  history,  gen- 
erally unknown  In  the  West  The  present 
situation  In  Korea  today  cannot  be  ade- 
quately understood  without  knowing  at  lea'^t 
an  outline  of  Its  recent  political  history  A 
very  concise  chronology  follows. 

1910 — Japan  invaded  Korea  and  annexed 
It 

1945 — Korea  divided  at  the  38th  parallel. 
Into  what  became  the  Republic  of  Korea  and 
the  Democratic  People's  Republic  of  Korea. 
the    latter   headed    by   Kim    II    Sung. 

1948 — The  Government  of  Republic  of 
Korea  inaugiirated  under  the  presidency  of 
Syngman  Rhee. 

1950 — War  between  South  and  North 
Korea,  with  590.000  Koreans  and  33.600 
Americans  dying 

1963 — Armistice  signed,  with  USA  stlU 
maintaining  thousands  of  soldiers  south  of 
the  Demilitarized  Zone. 

1960.  April —.^fter  nation-wide  student 
demonstratlon.s.  with  police  killing  and 
wounding  hundreds.  President  Rhee  resigned. 
succeeded  by  Yun  Po  Sun. 

1961 — Coup  d'etat  by  MaJ  Gen.  Park  Cheng 
Hee 

1963 — Park  elected  President. 

1968 — Relations  with  Japan  normalized 

1967,  1971 — President  Park  re-elected 

1972 — Talks  begin  between  Seoul  and 
Pyong^yang.  with  agreement  In  principle  for 
the  peaceful   unification  of  the  country 

1972 — President  Park  dissolved  the  Na- 
tional Assembly,  declared  martial  law,  and 
promulgated  a  new  (Yushln)  constitution 
(Which  was  approved  In  November  by  a  na- 
tional referendum). 

The  present  wave  of  repression  thus  began 
In  1972  when  President  Park  declared  martial 
law.  Some  of  the  events  since  that  time  are 
given  below. 

1973 

Aug  8 — Kim  Dae  Jung,  1971  presidential 
candidate,  kidnapped  In  Japan  and  brought 
to  Seoul. 

Oct  2 — 400  students  at  Seoul  National 
University  began  a  protest  and  this  cul- 
minated in  60  demonstrations  at  24  colleger 
and  universities  In  a  two-month   period 

Oct — Prof  Choi  of  Seoul  Law  Faculty  died 
In  prison 

Dec.  3— Responding  to  student  protesW. 
FYesldent   Park   shook   up  his  cabinet. 

Dec — Universities  closed  by  government 
decree. 
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1974 

Jan.  8 — Three  presidential  emergency  de- 
crees promulgated,  making  It  Illegal  to  pro- 
pose changes  In  the  Yushln  Constitution 

Jan.  24 — 140  students  detained   and  seven 
sentenced 
March  April — Student  activity  resumed. 
April  1-  University  students  In  four  cities 
attempted  to  hold  demonstrations. 

April  3 — Emergency  mea.sure  No  4  pro- 
mulgated which  subjected  anybody  asso- 
ciated with  anti-government  activities  to 
heavy  Jail  sentences  or  death. 

Spring — Poet  Kim  Chi  Ha  arrested  and 
sentenced  to  death. 

July — Bishop  Chi  before  being  sentenced 
circulated  a  Declaration   of  Conscience. 

July   30 — U.S.    House    Subcommittee    held 

hearings  on  human  rights  In  South   Korea 

August    15— Mrs.    Park    Chong    Hee.    wife 

of  President,  killed  In  assassination  attempt 

on  her  husband. 

August  28 — Emergency  decrees  No  1  and 
No.  4  repealed. 

Oct. — New  demonstrations  held  in  Seoul. 
Nov.— US.    President    Ford    visited    South 
Korea. 

1975 
Feb.  12 — Referendum  overwhelmingly  en- 
dorsed Constitution. 

Feb.    15- — Of   203    political    prisoners   held. 
168  released.  Including  Bishop  Chi  and  Poet 
Kim. 
March  15 — Poet  Kim  rearrested. 
April  9 — Execution  of  eight  ••members"  of 
the    "Peoples  Revolutionary  Party." 

March  18 — New  legislation  promulgated, 
with  persons  at  home  or  abroad  who  slander 
government  punishable  up  to  seven  years 
Imprisonment. 

May  13 — Emergency  decree  No.  9  promul- 
gated providing  imprisonment  up  to  15  years 
for  dissemination  of  falsehoods. 

ECONOMIC  MIRACLE? 

The  statistics  which  the  Government  of 
the  Republic  of  Korea  abundantly  publicizes 
Indicate  that  the  average  economic  growth 
has  been  9.6  percent  a  year  from  1962  through 
1974.  Annual  exports  h.ive  n.sen  from  $87 
million  In  1963  to  $3.2  billion  today — a  36- 
fold  increase.  For  example,  exports  In  shoes 
have  risen  144  times,  electronics  224  tlme--^. 
and  synthetic  fiber  products  230  times  Direct 
Investment  has  been  diversified,  almost  50 
percent  from  Japan,  but  18  percent  from 
the  U.S.A.,  12  percent  from  Inter-govern- 
mental agencies,  and  about  live  percent  each 
from  the  U.K..  France,  and  West  Germany. 
This  economic  growth  and  diversification 
have  not  been  unrelated  to  population 
growth.  It  has  more  than  doubled  In  30 
years  to  34  million  today:  Seoul  alone  has 
Increased  from  900.000  to  6.5  million. 

This  Is  the  visible  side  of  the  .so-called 
"economic  miracle."  There  are.  however,  two 
million  Illegal  housing  units  in  Seoul  alone. 
Wages  remain  low. 

Pew  Institutions  are  working  for  economic 
Justice  In  South  Korea  today.  The  labor 
unions,  where  they  exist,  are  often  controlled 
by  the  government.  In  any  case,  the  right 
to  strike  has  been  abrogated.  The  Young 
Christian  Workers  ( JOC)  help  C.ithollc  work- 
ing people  In  Seoul.  One  of  the  chief  agents 
for  economic  Justice  Is  the  Protestant- 
related  Korean  United  Committee  on  Urban - 
Industrial  Mission  (U.I.M.).  This  has  a 
number  of  offices  and  employs  both  clerical 
and  secular  staff  members.  It  works  under 
great  obstacles — and  surveillance  The  U.I.M. 
educates  workers,  helps  to  do  field  research, 
and  relates  to  authentic  unions. 

In  1973  for  the  25th  anniversary  of  the 
Universal  Declaration  of  Human  Rights,  the 
U.I.M.  published  a  "public  appeal."  based  on 
Its  decade  of  experience,  on  the  need  for 
more  human  rights  for  the  workers  of  .South 
Korea.  This  is  a  poignant  document  ad- 
dressed to  both   the  U.N.  and  the  Interna- 


tional Labor  Organization,  but  also  to  the 
R  OK  authorities  and  the  American  and 
Japanese  governments,  since  the  latter  "have 
made  such  large  industrial  investments  in 
Korea  '  The  statement  documented  "every- 
where in  the  Korean  worker  society  many 
examples  of  labor  law  Infractions  and  worker 
oppression  '  One  of  the  woman  workers  of 
UIM  wa.s  Jailed  for  months  The  secretary 
of  the  UIM,  1=  m  prison,  having  bpcn  sen- 
tenced for  'misappropriating  funds"  received 
from  the  German  agency,  "Bread  for  the 
World  ■■  ■ 

The  human  debacle  which  Is  Korea  today 
can  best  be  seen  from  actual  examples  The 
four  brief  case  studies  given  below  could 
be  multiplied. 

Case  1 
This   Is    a   wig    and    textile    factory,    with 
several  plants  and  se\eral  thousand  workers. 
In  this  particular  plant  cfiforts  were  made  to 
educate  the  workers.  Their  beginning  .salary 
was  the  equivalent  of  39'"   a  day    A  section 
leader   with    four   years'   experience   received 
$1.04  a  day    T'he  highest  pay  was  $1.25  a  day. 
Some  of  the  workers  decided  that  they  needed 
a  60  percent  wage  increase,  Ihey  had  other 
grievances,  from  cold  facilities  In  winter  (400 
workers    sufTered    from    frostbite)     to    being 
slapped  In  the  face  by  management  for  not 
wanting    to    work    overtime     (which    often 
meant   from   8:00   a.m.   to    10:00   p.m.,   with 
only  a  few  minutes  off  for  meals) ,  The  work- 
ers decided  to  strike  and  fast  and  managed 
to   do   so   for    14   hours,   despite   heavy   sup- 
pression by  the  Labor  Affairs  Office,  the  police. 
and   the   company.   In  the  end   the   wcjrkers 
established    a   labor    union,    but    not    before 
some  of  the   workers  were   beaten,   and   the 
leaders  jaUed  and  ii.terrogated  by  the  KCIA. 
Today  there  is  a  full-time  union.  stalTed  by 
three  persons.  Tlie  workers  received  37  per- 
cent  increase   In   wages  and   some   improve- 
ment In  their  facilities 
Case  2 
This  is  a  sweater  factory   under  Japanese 
ownership.    The   .starting    wages    are   75f    per 
dav  for  men  and  47e  for  women   The  work- 
ing hours  are  ten  a  day.  six  days  a  week,  with 
overtime  from   5  00  p.m    often  to  2  on  a.m 
Some   of   the   girls   live   In   company   dormi- 
tories, rent  free,  but  six  to  nine  plrlF  in  one 
room.  This  factory  is  In  an  export  zone  where 
labor   unions   are   prohibited   by   law    There 
is  total  lack  of  Job  security  and  r'ne  company 
does  not  give  severance  pay  a.-;  required  by 
Kfirean   law    One   22-year-oid   womai.   inter- 
viewed said  this  Job  was  the  best  she  could 
get     After   deductions   for   lunches,  she   re- 
ceived $32  .5(.)  a  month. 

Case  3 
This  tov  factory  is  a  Joint  Japanese-Ko- 
rean venture  making  dolls.  The  3.500  workers 
are  mostly  women,  working  on  long  assem- 
bly lines.  There  are  eight-hour  shifts,  six 
davs  a  week,  with  30  minutes  off  for  lunch. 
Starting  salan-  l.s  $25  per  month;  after  three 
vears  the  salary  Is  $50  a  month.  Three  days 
vacation  are  given  in  summer.  There  is  no 
labor  union. 

Seoul's  sweatshop  dlstlrct  iPyongwha 
Market)  contains  blocks  of  four-story  build- 
ings, each  divided  into  small  factories  about 
the  size  of  an  American  lirtng  room  Moet 
are  divided  horizontally  so  there  are  two 
rooms  with  very  low  ceilings  instead  of  one. 
In  each  shop  ijetwee:;  five  and  50  workers 
can  be  squeezed  in  Eighty-three  percent  are 
women.  40  percent  under  17  years  of  ape  The 
hours  are  9  00  a.m.  to  10:00  p.m  .  a  13-hovir 
day  with  a  short  break  for  lunch.  The  salary 
of  a  beginning  worker  is  the  equivalent  of 
$11  a  month,  with  $20  for  an  apprentice,  and 
$40  for  a  crsLftsman  Since  in  such  a  factory 
30  workers  can  produce  daily  1.500  to  2,000 
pajama  tops  or  bottoms  or  underwear,  the 
workers    are    paid    less    than    one    cent    for 
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each  garment  The  labor  supply  exceeds  the 
demand,  and  the  Jobs  are  normally  purchased 
with  the  equivalent  of  two  months'  pay 
A  labor  union  has  been  started,  but  any 
independent  union  Is  discouraged  by  KCIA 
operatives  stationed  in   the  buildings. 

LEVXRS    OF    REPRESSION 

As  totalitarianism  descends  increasingly 
up>on  the  Republic  of  Korea,  it  affects  every 
segment  of  life,  every  person,  every  human 
right 

One  of  the  oldest  repressive  regulations 
is  the  Anti-Commumst  Law.  originally  prom- 
ulgated in  1961.  Article  4  reads  "Any  per- 
son .  -  praising,  encouraging,  or  siding  with 
or  through  other  means  the  activities  of  an 
anti-slate  organization  or  their  components 
or  the  communist  organizations  outside  the 
Republic  of  Korea  shall  be  punished  by  im- 
prisonment and  hard  labor  for  not  more 
than  seven  years"  Article  9  provides  sen- 
tence.>  of  death  Palling  under  this  law  are 
1 -publishing  of  an  essay  that  suggests  that 
the  death  sentence  !?  normallv  indefensible. 
2-alleging  that  the  Government  neglects  the 
rights  of  the  poor,  and  3-stating  publicly 
that  torture  is  used  to  obtain  false  confes- 
sions by  the  KCIA 

The  Yushln  Constitution  was  promulga- 
ted by  President  Park  in  1972  and  approved. 
m  a  national  referendum,  in  November  of 
that  year  by  91  percent  of  those  voting.  There 
wereniany  irregularities*  The  constitution 
is  an  authoritarian  instrument  giving  ex- 
traordinary powers  to  the  F*resident  who  can 
appoint  one-third  of  the  members  of  a  rela- 
tivelv  powerless  National  As,senibly  and  dis- 
solve it  at  any  time  The  President  under 
Article  53  can  suspend  human  rights  "In 
case  the  national  security  of  the  public  safety 
and  order  is  seriouly  threatened  or  antici- 
pated to  be  threatened  .  the  Presideiu 
shall  have  the  power  U)  take  enr.erpencv  meas- 
ures ^\hlch  temorarily  suspend  the  freedom 
and  rights  of  the  people  a.>=  defined  in  the 
present  Constitution  " 

On  January  8  1974  President  Park  issued 
the  first  of  several  Emergency  Decrees  No. 
1  in  effect  applied  to  anyone  criticizing  the 
Yushln  Constitution  or  advocating  its  revi- 
sion. He  or  she  could  be  imprisoned  for  up 
to  15  years.  Decree  No  2  set  up  a  nui;ta.r> 
tribunal  to  try  persons  uiider  the  decrees. 
On  April  3.  "]974.  President  Park  issued 
Emergency  Decree  No  4  which  made  a  crime 
punishable  by  sentences  Including  death  for 
students  and"  their  accomplices  who  refuse 
to  attend  classes,  to  participate  in  demon- 
strations or  other  types  of  student  political 
activity. 

Under  these  decrees,  a  great  number  of 
persons  were  detained  Also  at  least  203  per- 
sons were  imprisoned.  Decree  No  1  a::d  No, 
4  were  repealed  on  August  28.  1974.  although 
168  persons  imprisoned  "were  not  released 
conditionally  until  Feb.  15.  1975 

A  new  law  was  promulated  on  Marcl:  18, 
1975.  This  provided  that  "a  domestic  person 
1  i  e,.  a  citizen  )  who  slanders  or  defames  from 
abroad  the  Republic  of  Korea  or  state  or- 
ganizations ...  or  spreads  distorted  or  false 
facts  about  the  organizations  or  harm  .  .  . 
the  safety.  Interests,  or  dignity  of  the  Re- 
public of"  Korea  by  other  means,  shall  be 
punished  with  Imprisonment  for  not  more 
than  seven  years,"  This  also  applied  to  simi- 
lar acts  committed  in  South  Korea  by  citi- 
zens or  foreigners  The  opposition  New  Demo- 
cratic Party  stated  that  this  law  was  iV.e^- 
Rlly  adopted  by  the  National  Assembly, 

The  newest,  and  in  some  ways  most  oppres- 
sive, regulation  is  Emergency  Decree  Nc  ■? 
promulgated  on  May  13.  1975.  This  provided 
for  Imprisonment  up  to  15  years  for  (1)  fab- 
ricating or  disseminating  falsehoods  or  (2) 
opposing  the  Constitution  or  asserting  repeal 
thereof,  by  means  of  as-sembly,  demonstra- 
tions, or  by  using  mass-communication 
media.  Even  members  of  the  National 
Assembly  were  Included  under  this  decree. 
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Given  these  and  other  laws,  the  Oovern- 
ment  is  violating  human  rights  on  a  wide 
acale.  Below  are  Just  a  few  examples,  vslng 
selected  articles  from  the  Universal  Declara- 
tion of  Human  Rights.' 

Article  5  Freedom  from  torture.  Inhuman 
punishment,  etc  While  many  evidences 
exist,  the  conclusions  of  the  1975  Amnesty 
International  Mission  to  South  Korea  seem 
fair:  "The  Mission  found  torture  Is  fre- 
quently used  by  law  enforcement  agencies 
both  in  an  attempt  to  extract  false  confes- 
sions, and  as  a  means  of  Intimidation.  The 
methods  of  torture  comprise.  Inter  alia,  (a) 
water  torture  .  .  .  cold  water  forced  up  the 
nostrils  through  a  tube  .  .  .  (b)  electrical 
torture  ...  (c)  the  beating  of  Individuals 
tied  hand  and  foot  and  suspended  from  the 
celling,  and  (d)  deprivation  of  sleep  for  pro- 
longed periods  ..."  There  are  also  reports  of 
cruel  and  arbitrary  punishment  In  military 
life.' 

Article  9.  Freedom  from  arbitrary  arrest 
and  detention.  Students  have  been  held 
without  charges  for  len^tby  periods,  some 
for  100  days,  and  then  released.  Lawyers  are 
placed  under  house  arrest,  without  Judicial 
proceedings,  to  ensure  th«lr  absence  from 
court  (While  a  trial  continues) .  A  case  against 
former  Presidential  Candidate  Kim  Dae  Jung 
has  dragged  In  the  courts  for  six  or  seven 
years. 

Article  10.  Right  to  a  fair  and  public  hear- 
ing by  an  Independent  tribunal.  Many  per- 
sons have  been  tried  by  secret  and  near- 
secret  military  tribunals.  Under  the  Yushln 
Constitution,  the  Judiciary  is  hardly  Inde- 
pendent. Lawyers  are  harassed  by  the  KCIA 
and  the  police. 

Article  11.  Guarantees  necessary  for  de- 
fense against  criminal  charges.  The  govern- 
ment issues  statements  of  guilt  of  persons 
alleged  to  have  committed  offenses. 

Article  12.  Freedom  from  arbitrary  Inter- 
ference wtlh  privacy,  family,  and  correspond- 
ence Searching  of  property  Is  made  without 
the  production  of  a  warrant.  Mall  Ls  opened 
and  examined. 

Article  13.  Freedom  of  exit  from  the 
country.  There  are  often  long  delays  In  the 
l&suance  of  passports  to  Korean  religious 
leaders,  writers,  and  politicians.  Many  are  not 
given  multiple  exit  pa.ssports  Often  hus- 
band and  wife  are  not  given  a  passport 
simultaneously  in  order  to  keep  one  eu9  a 
hostage. 

Article  18.  Freedom  of  religion.  This  Is 
abrogated  in  a  number  of  Instances.  (See 
Section  7  below.) 

Article  19.  Freedom  of  opinion,  expres- 
sion, and  exchange  of  Information  The  KCIA 
and  the  police  maintain  selective  surveil- 
lance of  university  classrooms  and  seminars 
and  of  newspaper  ofBces.  The  President  of 
the  Christian  Faculty  Association  was  dis- 
missed on  government  order.  Students  ex- 
pelled from  universities  (by  government 
pressure)  cannot  even  study  Independently 
In  university  libraries.  Parents  of  once- 
detained  students  are  forbidden  to  hold 
meetings. 

The  abrogation  of  the  freedom  of  the  press 
Is  striking.  The  two  Engll.sh-language  news- 
papers. "The  Korean  Herald'  and  "The 
Korean  Times."  reflect  what  obviously  the 
regime  wants  the  populace  to  read  and  know. 
The  Korean-language  papers  must  be  equally 
subservient.  One  exception  was  "Dong-A- 
Ilbo."  When  the  government  early  In  1975 
pressured  large  firms  to  withdraw  advenise- 
ments  from  this  liberal  newspaper,  suddenly 
the  circulation  climbed  and  many  indivi- 
duals and  organizations  inserted  advertise- 
ments as  a  symbol  of  support.  The  regime 
fired  many  reporters  and  today  Its  Independ- 
ence has  vanished,  with  KCIA  agents  remain- 
ing m  the  editorial  rooms.  However,  there 
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remain  curious  holes  In  the  press  censorship. 
Occasionally  little  magazines  manage  to  con- 
tinue to  appear,  despite  confiscation  of  many 
copies.  Also  at  least  one  organization  man- 
ages to  reprint  material  from  abroad  which 
local  publications  would  probably  be  unable 
to  print. 

Article  20.  Freedom  of  peaceful  as.sembly 
and  association.  Meetings  of  various  groups 
have  been  forbidden,  with  the  KCIA  keeping 
people  In  their  homes  (and  preventing  them 
from  attending  certain  meetings)  and  closing 
halls  so   that   meetings  cannot   be   held 

Article  23.  Freedom  to  work  and  Join  trade 
unions.  Some  trade  unions  are  prohibited. 

Article  24.  The  right  to  rest  and  leisure. 
Some  workers  have  no  "reasonable  limita- 
tion of  working  hours." 

The  above  oppression  Is  undertaken  by 
many  levels  of  government.  Including  the 
police,  army,  and  the  KCIA  The  latter  Is 
especially  iiblqultous.  Indeed,  It  Ls  said  to 
operate  at  least  In  Japan  and  the  U.S.A. 
against  certain  Korean  citizens  and  their 
supporters. 

In  this  repression  most  totalitarian  meth- 
ods are  used,  often  admitted,  certainly  Justi- 
fied. The  repression  begins  with  the  murder 
of  pcilltlcal  opponents.  In  late  August  1976, 
a  key  leader  of  the  resistance  mysteriously 
died.  His  family  was  warned  not  to  talk,  with 
a  reporter  arrested  for  raising  questions 
about  the  circumstances  of  his  death.  The 
catalogue  of  dictatorial  methods  continues 
with  execution,  of  the  eight  so-called  "mem- 
bers" of  the  "Peoples  Revolutionary  Party." 
They  were  executed  In  April  1975  without  a 
fair  trial.' 

Given  this  broad  catalogue  of  evils,  one 
can  only  ask  why  communism  appears  so 
evil  to  the  Park  regime?  What  are  com- 
munist regimes  doing  qualitatively  (If  not 
quantitatively)  which  the  Park  regime  is  not 
doing?  And  all  President  Park  does  Is  Justi- 
fied repeatedly  In  the  name  of  national  secu- 
rity and  antl-communiam.  As  President  Park 
told  Richard  Halloran  late  In  August  1975: 
"The  absolute  majority  of  our  p>eople  be- 
lieve that  those  lueasures  were  absolutely 
necessary  to  cope  ellectlvely  with  the  North 
Korean  threat."  • 

RIXICIOUS    PROTEST 

Organized  religion  has  considerable  In- 
fluence In  South  Korea  today,  even  though 
more  than  one-half  the  population  is  not 
Identified  with  any  religion.  As  many  as  13 
million  persons  may  be  Buddhists  and  one- 
third  of  that  number  Christians.  Less  than 
ten  percent  of  Koreans  are  Christians,  In- 
cluding perhaps  three  million  Protestants 
and  700.000  Roman  Catholics  What  follows  Is 
a  truncated  account  of  recent  religious  pro- 
test against  repression,  not  an  account  of 
the  many  faces  of  religion  In  the  R  O  K.  For 
a  brief  description,  however,  of  Buddhism 
and  Cheondogyo  In  South  Korea,  see  Appen- 
dix C. 

A.    PROTESTANTISM 

Presbyterlanism  Is  the  largest  single  de- 
nomination, numbering  about  one  million 
adherents.  Over  the  years,  the  Presbyterian 
church  has  been  badly  fragmented  by  a  series 
of  controversies,  the  most  recent  In  1959. 
Of  the  four  existing  Presbyterian  groups  to- 
day, two  are  "ecumenical,"  meaning  that  they 
support  the  World  Council  of  Churches 
(WCC).  The  other  two  oppose  the  relative 
social  (and  theological)  radicalism  of  that 
world  body.  The  largest  of  the  Presbyterian 
bodies  Is  the  Jesus  Presbyterian  Church  of 
Korea  (PCK)  with  over  620,000  members  In 
2,700  churches.  The  Presbyterian  Church  of 
the  Republic  of  Korea  (PROK)  Is  the  most 
liberal  of  the  four  and  sponsors  the  Hankuk 
TTieologlcal  Seminary. 

There  Is  no  single  body  uniting  all  Protes- 
tants. Many  sects  are  fundamental Istlc  and 
operate  Independently.  Only  six  churches 
are  members  of  the  National  Council  of 
Churches  In  Korea  (NCCK) :  Jesus  Presbyter- 


ian Church  Korea.  PreBb>-terlan  ChurchJn! 
the  Republic  of  Korea.  Jesus  -KA-i-a 
Holiness  Churches.  Korea  Methodist  Cliurch. 
the  Salvation  Army  In  Korea,  and  the  Gfispel 
Church. 

The  Unification  Church  (Tong-II)  under 
the  leadership  of  the  Rev  Sun  Myung  Mrxjn 
is  not  as  strong  In  Sr.uth  Korea  as  outside. 
The  church  owns  an  arms  factory  and  oper- 
ates an  antl-communlst  training  center,  to 
which  some  government  employees  go  for 
training.  The  government  Is  trying  to  help 
the  church  establish  branches  In  Korea  and. 
In  one  way  or  another,  give  It  funding  Its 
"Day  of  Hope"  campaign  In  the  R.O  K  has 
not  been  particularly  successful.  The  NCCK 
In  1972  declared  the  Unification  Church  to  be 
not  Christian  and  Moon  himself  an  anti- 
Christ.  Many  Protestant  and  Catholic  groups 
In  South  Korea  have  endorsed  this  charac- 
terization. 

The  churches  resisted  the  long  occupa- 
tion of  Korea  by  Japan  and  only  flourished 
with  the  Independence  of  South  Korea  after 
1945.  Thus  there  are  two  countervailing 
forces  within  Korean  Protestantism:  a  lib- 
eralism to  fight  for  religious  and  national 
freedom  and  a  con-servatlsm  at  least  to  save 
the  church  as  an  institution.  The  liberalism 
appears  chiefly  in  those  denominations  re- 
lated to  the  NCCK.  A  brief  chronology  of 
Protestant  protest  (and  Its  repression)  fol- 
lows. 

1973'  • 

Nov.  9 — 250  students  at  Hankuk  Theologi- 
cal Seminary  began  a  10-day  strike  as  part 
of  spreading  student  demonstrations. 

Nov.  20 — Christian  youth  statement  Issued 
against  corruption  and  dictatorship. 

Dec.  16 — Joint  Protestant-Catholic  service 
at  YMCA  urging  restoration  of  democracy. 

Dec. — Six-day  prayer  fast  by  27  clergymen 
for  having   failed   to  preserve   democracy. 

Dec.  24 — Religious  and  other  leaders  Initi- 
ated a  one-mllllon  petition  campaign  for  a 
new  constitution. 
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Jan. — Churchmen  and  others  placed  under 
24-hour  surveillance. 

Jan.  20 — Government-controlled  Federa- 
tion of  Korean  Trade  Unions  placed  adver- 
tisement In  a  local  newspaper  asking  self- 
reflection  for  "mindless  religious  leaders"  In- 
filtrating religious  groups. 

Jan.  21 — Ten  Protestant  clergymen  arrested 
for  violating  Presidential  decree,  with  sU 
later  sentenced  to  10-16  years. 

March  28— Eight  clergymen  and  students 
sentenced. 

Mld-Aprll — Five  leaders  of  Korean  Chris- 
tian Student  Federation  sentenced 

April  6 — Two  Christian  pastors  Indicted  as 
spies. 

April  9 — Kim  Hak  Do,  a  layman,  burned 
himself  to  death  at  Youngnak  Presbyterian 
Church  Seoul. 

July  14 — Ex-President  Yun  Po  Sun  arrested 
for  giving  $1,000  to  a  clergyman  to  assist  s 
student  group. 

Sept  28 — Mlllt£U-y  police  break  up  prayer 
meeting. 

Nov.  18 — NCCK  Issued  lengthy  statement 
commenting  on  remarks  of  Premier  Chong 
Pll  Kim  at  a  prayer  breakfast. 

Dec.  14 — Rev.  George  Ogle,  U.S.  Methodist 
missionary  deported. 

Dec.  17 — Declaration  of  officers  of  Presby- 
terian Church  of  Korea. 

Feb.  5— NCCK  called  national  referendum 
"unconstitutional   Illegal,  and  un^st." 

March  20 — 300  ministers  In  eight  denomi- 
nations formed  a  Clergyman's  Association  for 
the  Realization  of  Justice. 

Mld-Aprll-  NCCK  Secretary  Kim  Kwan 
Suk  and  three  other  Protestants  imprisoned 
on  charges  of  misappropriating  German  re- 
lief funds. 


•In  many  Instances.  Roman  Cathollc-s  also 
participated  In  these  events. 
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.^prll  16 — Seven  U  S  ml.sslonarles  detained 
for  demonstration  at  US  Embassy  on  execu- 
tion by  Park  regime  of  eight  'members" 
of  the  "PRP." 

.\pnl  Thursday  morning  prayer  meetings 
suspended 

May  8 — 93  Protestant  leaders  met  to  re- 
affirm their  commitment  to  WCC  and  NCCK. 

June — Missionaries  Issue  statement  de- 
fending their  right  to  criticize  the  Govern- 
ment. 

July — Hankuk  Theological  Seminary  re- 
opened after  being  closed  down  and  after  two 
faculty  members  and  12  students  expelled 
through  government  pressure 

August — New  Galilee  Church  harassed  by 
government. 

Sept,  6 — Four  Christian  activists  received 
Jail  sentences  for  using  foreign  missionary 
funds  to  support  families  of  imprisoned  op- 
ponents of  the  regime  Five  huiidred  persou.s 
attended  the  sentencing  aiid  50  pe<iple  gath- 
ered outside  the  court  and  sang,  "We  Shall 
Overcome." 

What  conclusions  can  be  drawn  from  this 
Protestant  resistance  and  Governmental 
counterattack? 

1.  Leaders  of  some  of  the  Protestant 
churches  have  become  Increasingly  militant 
against  the  oppression  and  injustice  of  the 
regime.  They  have  used  a  wide  variety  of 
protest:  statements,  prayer  meetings,  and 
demonstrations.  They  have  been  questioned. 
detained,  arrested,  Jailed,  expelled,  and 
exiled. 

2  These  leaders  of  the  resistance  have  In- 
creasingly articulated  the  theological  and  so- 
cial basis  of  their  actions. 

3  The  Protestant  mlsslonarle.s.  together 
with  some  Catholics,  have  supplied  both 
leadership  and  support  for  resistance.  They 
have  sometimes  risked,  as  expendable  alienii, 
what  citizens  could  do  only  under  great  jeo- 
pardy. They  have  also  articulated  their  role 
in  the  historic  document,  "Statement  of  Po- 
sition." (See  Appendix  D)  . 

4.  Many  Protestants  have  acted  through 
NCCK  which  has  a  record  of  courageous 
action. 

5   The  work  of  the  Urban  Industrial  Mis- 
sion has  been  an  integral  dimension  of  Prot 
estant  work  and  has  received  an  appropriate 
share  of  governmental  retaliation 

6.  Christian  students  In  universities  (some 
church-related)  and  theological  schools 
have  played  an  impressive  role  In  resistance 

7.  The  Christian  Council  of  Asia  (CCA) 
and  the  World  Council  of  CJhurches 
(WCC I  have  both  been  supportive  of  the 
NCCK  and  elements  resisting  oppression  in 
South  Korea. 

8.  Only  a  fraction  of  Protestantism  has 
been  at  all  Involved  In  this  resistance  to  re- 
pression. Indeed,  the  once  silent,  conserva- 
tive majority  has  recently  become  more  ar- 
ticulate. This  culminated  in  the  August  1975 
"Declaration  of  the  Korea  Churches  on  the 
Occasion  of  Korea's  30th  Anniversary  of  Lib- 
eration." (See  Apfjendlx  Di  . 

B.  Catholicism 

There  are  approximately  700.000  Roman 
Catholics  in  South  Korea.  Much  of  the  above 
relating  to  Protestant  action  aiso  applies  to 
Catholic  resistance;  Indeed,  one  of  the  by- 
products of  the  repression  has  been  to  make 
Protestants  and  Catholics  coop>erate  much 
more  closely  In  the  R  OK  than  ever  before 
A  brief  chronology  of  Catholic  protest  fol- 
lo\»'S. 

1972- 

Christmas — Cardinal  Kim  during  a  tele- 
vised mass  spoke  out  against  martial  law 
and  its  transmission  was  cut  cff  In  the 
middle 
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1974 
Easter — During  nuisG,  Cardinal  Kim  asked. 
"What  can  you  say  about  a  25-year-old  girl 
wIjo  is  dead?  ' 

July  6 — Catholic  Bishop  Chi  Hak  Sun  ar- 
re,Nted  and  Imprisoned.  iHe  was  given  a  con- 
ditional amnesty  on  January  17.  1975,  with 
a  majority  of  other  leaders  and  students  ar- 
rested. I 

July  25 — Two  thousand  persons  protested 
against  Bishop  Chi's  arrest. 

Nov. — Catholic  prayer  meetings  held  in  14 
cities  demanding  restoration  of  human 
rights. 

2975 
April — Catholic  prayer  meetings  on  Satur- 
days, sponsored  by  the  National  A.ssociation 
of   Catholic    priests    for    the    Realization    of 
Justice,  terminated  at  request  of  bishops. 

April  30 — Father  James  Sinnott,  U.S.  mis- 
.sioiiary,  expelled 

June — Father  Lee  K.  Jung  exiled  to  Rome 
.'August — "Tlie       "Declaration       of       Con- 
science" of  Catholic   lay   poet,   Kim  Chi   Ha. 
published    in   English   aiid   Japanese   outside 
Korea.   (See  Appendix  E  ) 

August — Cardinal  Kim  presided  at  funeral 
mass  of  Chang  Jun  Ha,  a  prominent  opposi- 
tion leader  who  died  mysteriously. 

The  coULiusioiis  of  this  activity  of  the 
Catholic  Church  are  at  least  the  following 

1.  The  Roman  Catholic  has  also  become 
increasingly  militant  again.-t  the  oppression 
and  injustices  of  the  Park  regime.  Since 
April  1975,  however,  the  church  has  been 
more  quiet,  with  four  bishops  taking  over 
the  dialogue  "with  the  regime"  from  the  Na- 
tional Association  of  Catholic  Priests  for  the 
Realization  of  Justice. 

2.  The  Catholic  missionaries  have  given 
their  share  of  leadership. 

3.  The  church  has  acted  despite  great  re- 
straints from  the  Nuncio  ot  the  Holy  See  in 
Seoul  and  despite  approval  of  its  actions 
from  the  Vatican. 

4.  Tlie  unofficial  International  Catholic 
groups  appear  not  to  have  been  as  active 
relative  to  South  Korea  as  they  have  been 
toward  other  repressive  regimes 

5.  Only  a  fraction  of  the  leadership  of  the 
Catholic'  Church  In  the  R.O.K.  is  militant 
against  repression.  There  is  a  large  conse.  va- 
tive  group,  so  far  not  articulate,  but  using 
its  influence  not  to  criticize  the  government 
The  Justice  and  Peace  Commission,  chaired 
by  Bishop  Chi  until  he  went  to  prison,  has 
now  been  taken  over  by  conservatives. 

C.  Other  Groups 
By  and  large  Buddhist.  Clieondogyo.  a.nd 
Confucian  groups  are  silent  or  actively  sup- 
f)ortlng  the  government,  despite  the  previous 
tradition.s  of  resistance  (of  the  ftrst  two). 
Perhaps  the  control  by  the  government  of 
Buddhist  temples  as  national  cultural  treas- 
ures has  made  many  priests  more  susceptible 
to  governmental  pressures.  A  few  Buddhist 
monks  have,  however,  been  part  of  the  op- 
position, including  students  at  Tonguk  Uni- 
versity. 

B.  Governmental  Response 

Several  ministries  of  the  Government  deal 
with  various  activities  of  organized  religion, 
although  prime  responsibility  rests  with  the 
Ministry  of  Culture  and  Information.  How- 
ever, the  Mmistry  of  Immigration  (for  mis- 
sionaries), the  Kunlstry  of  Education  (for 
religiously-related  schools),  and  especially 
the  KCIA  are  all  involved.  Among  the  many 
pressures  the  government  has  used  to  keep 
"religion  In  line"  are  the  following: 

1 .  The  Government  has  arrested  and  Im- 
prisoned clergymen.  Including  a  Catholic 
bishop  and  the  head  of  the  NCCK. 

2.  The  Government  has  expelled  mission- 
aries and  has  haras-sed  some  members  of  the 
resistance  movements  by  short  extensions  of 
their  residence  permits. 

3.  The  Government  has  exiled  at  least  one 


of  Its  citizens — a  priest — and  he  had  to  go  to 
Rome  to  keep  out  of  prison. 

4.  The  Government  has  put  presstires  on 
church-related  Institutions  of  higher  educa- 
tion to  oust  dissident  professors  and 
students. 

5.  The  Government  has  taken  down  ser- 
mons of  clergymen  and  put  pressure  on  lay- 
men not  to  support  local  churches  headed  by 
dissident  preachers 

6.  The  Government  has  tried  to  prevent 
the  establishment  of  a  new  church  i  Galilee 
Church)  by  having  its  lease  cancelled 

7  The  Government  has  tried  to  encourage 
mass  religious  rallies  In  its  support.  One  was 
organized  In  June  1975.  attended  by  one-half 
million  persons. 

8  The  Government  was  host  to  the  Rev 
Carl    Mclntlre   In   an   effort   to   discredit   the 
WCC  as  "pro-communist" 

All  this  adds  up  to  considerable  denial  of 
religious  freedom. 

PEESStTRES    FROM    CtTTSIDE 

While  In  a  large  measure  the  les.sening  and 
removal  of  repression  In  the  R.O.K  must  be 
somehow  Initiated  by  the  people  them- 
selves— despite  the  mounting  obstacles — 
pressures  from  outside  can  help. 

Are  such  pressures  legitimate — or  is  any- 
thing that  govenimei.ts  or  non-govemmentaJ 
organizations  try  to  do  "Interference  ''  The 
people  of  any  nation  have  the  right  to  any 
kind  of  governme;n  they  want.  But  what  If 
"the  people"  are  not  allowed  to  express  their 
oplnio.ns''  And  who  Judges  whether  they  have 
expressed  their  opinion  freely  and  without 
coercion?  The  U.N  usually  does  not  enter  the 
delicate  matter  of  attesting  to  fairness  of 
elections.  However,  the  U.N  has  set  up  Inter- 
national standards  at  least  In  the  field  of 
human  rights.  Increasingly,  the  international 
community  has  agreed  that  violations  of 
human  rights  no  longer  remain  in  the  do- 
main of  "domestic  activity"  but  can  en- 
danger world  peace  and  thus  are  of  legitimate 
International  concern.  Thus  at  least  in  the 
area  of  human  rights,  the  U.N  and  other 
inter -governmental  bodies,  individual  nation 
states,  and  non -governmental  orgaiilzations 
can  legitimately  express  their  concern  and,  at 
least  non-violently,  "interfere," 

•Mthough  the  UN  has  hem  seized  with  the 
Kore.m  issue  on  several  levels  since  that 
organization's  founding,  It  ha^  sc  far  not 
concerned  itself  directly  with  repression  in 
S.iuth  Korea. 

Individual  governments  which  have  some 
leverage  on  the  Government  of  the  R.O.K. 
have  b^en  asked  by  parliamentarians,  non- 
governmental organizations,  and  individual 
citizens  to  urge  that  country  to  lessen  its 
oppression. 

The  USA  ha<=  great  leverage  on  the  R.O.K. 
because  of  itis  political,  military,  and  eco- 
nomic support  of  the  government  over  30 
years. '•■  However,  the  U.S.A..  at  least  on  the 
level  of  the  Presidential  Administra',.ion.  has 
been  apparently  hesitant  to  use  Its  influence. 
One  occasion  occurred  when  President  Ford 
visited  the  country  in  November  1974,  Not 
only  did  the  President  fulfil]  his  desire  to 
visit  South  Korea  despite  widespread  pro- 
tests that  such  a  visit  would  be  used  to  con- 
solidate Park's  repression,  but  reportedly  the 
President  did  not  even  use  that  visit  to  make 
clear  to  President  Park  that  the  U.S..^.  could 
not  countenance  continued  repression.  The 
U.S.  Congres''  ha.s  been  more  outspoken  It 
Induced  Secretary  Kissinger  early  !n  1975  to 
announce  a  general  policy  that  the  U.S 
would  criticize  a  denial  of  human  rights  in 
inter-governmental  forums,  such  a?  the  U.N.. 
even  If  Its  close  allies  were  the  source  of  such 
denials  Beyond  this  the  Congress  In  the 
spring  of  1975  reduced  military  appropria- 
tions to  the  ROK  from  $165  million  to 
$145  million  unle&s  the  President  reported 
"substantial  progress  in  observing  human 
rights  "  Rep   Donald  M   Pra'ier  deserves  great 
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credit  for  holding  a  serlea  of  hearings  on 
human  rl^jhta  in  Korea  by  his  Subcommittee 
on  International  Organizations  and  Move- 
menta  of  the  House  Committee  on  I^Drelgn 
Affairs  (The  published  1974  Hearings  are  a 
mine  of  Information)"  However,  maaslve 
military  and  et-onomlc  aid  and  psychological 
support  from  Washington  to  Seoul  continues, 
despite  rising  protests  to  Washington  from 
religious  and  other  non -governmental  orga- 
nizations '- 

The  U.S.A.  Is  not  the  only  nation  to  which 
the  ROK.  could  listen.  Japan  has  a  large 
economic  stake  In  South"  Korea  and  some 
Japanese  groups  would  like  to  see  their  gov- 
ernment do  far  more  m  cflticlzlng  the  Park 
regime  Japan  partly  hesitates  because  of  Its 
long  former  relationship  I  to  Korea.  Other 
governments  are  also  poaflble  catalysts  for 
changes  in  R.O.K.  poUcles.j 

On  the  non-governmehtal  front,  both 
human  rights  and  religious  groups  have  been 
active  In  recent  years  demanding  an  end  to 
the  police  state  which  increasingly  Is  the 
ROK.  Amnesty  International,  with  head- 
quarters In  London,  sent  two  fact-finding 
missions  to  the  ROK.  In  1974  and  1975.  and 
their  reports  document  tacts?  which  were 
meant  to  constitute  pressure  Other  secular 
human  rights  groups  have  crltlcl/.ed  tht 
regime,  Including  the  International  Com- 
mission of  Jurists  and  the  International 
League  for  the  Rights  of  Man  While  some 
of  these  groups  have  affiliates  within  the 
ROK..  their  actions  have  been  International 
and  In  behalf  of  the  Internal  community. 

Religious  groups  also  have  tried  to  exert 
pressure  on  the  ROK  The  Christian  Council 
of  Asia  .sent  a  team  to  Seoul  In  September 
1974  '•  The  World  Council  of  Churches  sent 
a  mission  to  Seoul  In  April/May  1976'* 
Various  US.  and  Japanese  Christian  ^'roups 
for  several  years  have  tried  to  reason  with 
the  South  Korean  authorities,  often  m  Wash- 
ington or  Tokyo,  occasionally  In  Seoul.  With 
the  Thursday  morning  prayer  meetings  hav- 
ing to  go  underground  In  Seoul,  prayer  meet- 
ings are  being  held  at  the  same  time  in 
several  parts  of  the  world,  notablv  In  New 
York  City,  to  pray  for  the  restoration  of  Jus- 
tice and  freedom  in  Korea.  The  only  Inter- 
rellglous  group  trying  to  exert  pressure  on 
South  Korea  so  far  has  been  the  World  Con- 
ference on  Religion  and  Peace.  (See  Apjjen- 
dlx  A.)  In  February.  1975.  a  spokesman  for 
WCRP  appeared  l)efore  the  31st  session  of 
the  U.N.  Commission  on  Human  Rights  and. 
In  a  discussion  of  religious  repression  around 
the  world,  Indicated  that  "there  Is  Imprison- 
ment of  dozens  of  Christian  leaders  today  in 
the  Republic  of  Korea."  '» 

THE   R.O.K.    AND    HER    NEICMBORS 

The  R.O  K.  Is  In  a  delicate  geo-political 
position.  Not  only  is  North  Korea  demanding 
the  political  unification  of  the  peninsula — 
and  on  Its  terms — but  three  world  giants  are 
only  miles  and  minutes  away :  60  minutes  by 
Jet  to  Tokyo.  50  minutes  to  Peking,  and  40 
minutes  to  Vladivostok.  Also  the  U.S.A.  per- 
ceives strategic  Interests  In  the  peninsula 
and  still  la  stationing  42,000  troops  there 

The  liquidation  of  the  aftermath  of  the 
Korean  War  has  been  delayed  many  years. 
It  appears  that  the  30th  session  of  the  U.N. 
General  Assembly  w\U  at  long  last  take  ac- 
tion which  will  turn  the  "U.N,  Force"  in 
Korea  Into  a  U.S.  Force — which  for  many 
years.  If  not  always.  It  has  been.  Whatever 
the  U.N.  urges,  the  USA  will  not  Immedi- 
ately vrtthdraw  these  forces,  but  It  may  not 
keep  them  In  South  Korea  Indefinitely  either. 

A  number  of  proposals  have  recently  been 
made  about  U.S.  future  policy  toward  South 
Korea.  Prof.  Gaddls  Smith  of  Yale  says  that 
better  than  the  status  quo  "would  be  the 
replacement  of  Park  by  a  moderate,  more 
democratic  regime  that  would  encourage  re- 
newed discussion  with   the  North."  »•  Rich- 
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ard  Holbrooke  hopes  for  changing  the  U.S. 
role  In  Korea  'In  such  a  way  as  not  to  upeet 
the  situation  In  Japan."  Until  the  conclusion 
of  the  1976  presidential  election  In  the  USA. 
he  thinks  the  U.S.  can  do  nothing  "since  it 
has  little  room  for  maneuver."  The  U.SA. 
should  "leave  things  alone,  on  the  chance 
that  someone  will  die.  or  something  will 
break,  and  the  new  situation  can  then  be 
exploited."  '• 

The  unification  of  the  peninsula  has  been 
a  common  goal  since  It  was  divided  In  1945. 
Each  side,  of  course,  wants  unification  on 
Its  terms.  In  1973  negotiations  began  toward 
the  normalization  of  relations  between  the 
two  states  and  eventual  reunification.  These 
talks  have  broken  down  for  various  reason."!. 
One  by-product  of  this  deadlock  has  been 
the  refusal  of  North  Korea  to  ask  for  mem- 
bership In  the  UN  .  despite  the  efforts  of 
South  Korea  to  do  so  since  1949.  the  two 
German  states  being  U,N.  members,  and  the 
recent  application  for  membership  by  both 
Vietnamese  states.  North  Korea  is  holding 
out  for  a  Confederal  Republic  of  Koryo  and 
to  enter  the  U.N.  under  the  single  nomencla- 
ture of  the  Confederal  Republic  of  Koryo." 
The  veto  of  the  U.S.A  In  the  U  N  Security 
Council  in  Augtist  1975  on  the  applications 
of  both  Vietnam  states  was  a  reprisal  for  the 
Security  Council's  not  voting  to  admit  South 
Korea  Certainly  it  would  be  desirable  If  both 
Korean  states  could  be  admitted  to  the  U.N. 
as  soon  as  possible  and  such  admission  need 
not  prejudge  any  future  arrangements. 

One  aspect  of  the  continuing  tension  be- 
tween both  Koreas  has  been  the  application 
of  both  for  membership  in  the  non-aligned 
group.  Established  In  1961.  this  Informal  but 
powerful  grouping  (chiefly  at  the  U.N.i  has 
increasingly  taken  mllltarlly-allgned  states 
Into  membership.  Cuba,  aligned  to  the  Soviet 
Union,  has  been  a  member  almost  from  the 
beginning,  but  certain  states  aligned  to  the 
West,  such  as  Pakistan,  for  various  reasons 
have  not  become  members  However,  when 
North  Korea  applied  for  memt>ershlp.  so  did 
South  Korea.  At  the  meeting  of  foreign 
ministers  of  non-aligned  States  in  Peru  In 
August  1975.  North  Korea  was  admitted  but 
South  Korea  was  not. 

In  the  meantime,  and  with  the  fall  of 
Saigon,  the  communist  threat  to  South  Korea 
Is  constantly  emphasized  by  the  Park  regime. 
The  threat  Is,  In  theory,  three-fold:  by  mili- 
tary aggre.sslon,  by  subversion,  or  by  reuni- 
fication and  absorption  The  only  immediate 
option  of  North  Korea  Is  military  aggression. 
How  real  Is  this  threat?  North  Korea  tried  it 
In  1950.  and  almost  succeeded,  but  ultimately 
failed.  North  Korea  could  try  again,  but  the 
restraints  are  multiple.  The  UJ3.A.  main- 
tains 42,000  troops  to  prevent  such  aggretsslon 
and  the  U.S.  strategists  have  never  an- 
nounced that  they  will  not  use  tactical  nu- 
clear weapons  to  prevent  such  an  attack  from 
being  successful.  Indeed,  as  recently  as  Au- 
gust 28,  1975,  US.  Defense  Secretary  James 
Schleslnger  "unequivocally  reaffirmed  the 
US.  commitment  to  the  defense  of  the  Re- 
public of  Korea."  He  added:  "The  conven- 
tional balance  Itself  Is  not  too  unsatisfactory 
(and)  It  seems  meet  unlikely,  first,  that  there 
win  be  any  attack  upon  South  Korea,  and, 
second.  In  the  event  of  such  attack,  there  will 
be  any  need  to  employ  nuclear  weapons." 
However,  he  admitted  that  "the  U.S.  has. 
since  1945,  rejected  the  attempts  of  others  to 
bring  us  to  renounce  the  first  use  of  nuclear 
weapons  (and)  our  policy  remains  un- 
changed," •» 

A  further  restraint  on  war  Is  that  It  is 
now  believed  that  both  China  and  the 
U.S.S.R. — both  at  various  times  having  close 
relations  with  North  Korea— would  not  want 
such  a  war.  One  might  well  Jeopardize  their 
own — and  greater— geo-political  Interests. 

Despite  these  restraints,  North  Korea  could 
become  aggressive.  There  are  few  known  In- 
ternal restraints  on  Kim  11  Sung.  He  appears 


to  nie  even  more  of  a  dlrta'ur  thaji  iurk 
Chung  Hee  Despite  the  pre.-^uuiecl  reBtrainte 
from  the  communist  world.s,  he  could  play 
China  against  RiLssla  or  vice  versa  Plually, 
Kim  could  miscalculate  that  Park  .s  regime 
is  as  Internally  weak  today  as  Thleu's  was 
In  April  North  Korea  feels  that  the  U.S.A. 
can  determine  If  there  Is  war  or  peace  Pres- 
Idetit  Kim  U  Sung  has  written  Whether 
there  will  be  peace  or  war  In  Korea  depends, 
after  all.  on  the  attitude  of  the  U.S  Imperial- 
ists." "° 

However.  It  appears  unlikely  that  there 
will  be  aggression  from  North  Korea.  TTiere 
could,  however,  be  increased  guerrilla  war- 
fare In  the  future  In  the  long  run.  however. 
South  Korea  could  collapse  from  Its  own  In- 
ternal weaknesses — as  did  South  Vietnam. 
Tlie  parallels  are  many,  but  not  those  articu- 
lated by  the  Park  regime.  Just  the  opposite  I 
Despite  the  large  military  and  economic  aid, 
the  Thleu  regime  collapsed  l)ecause  the  peo- 
ple were  disillusioned.  They  had  no  values 
for  which  to  fight  and  resist  Even  the  antl- 
commuiUsts  in  South  Vietnam  began  to 
wonder  how  communism  could  possibly  be 
worse  than  what  they  were  experiencing: 
corruption,  economic  Injustice,  widespread 
suppression.  This  Is  the  parallel  which  could 
result  In  the  downfall  of  South  Korea,  de- 
spite Its  bitter  experience  In  the  Korecin 
War. 

In  the  search  for  longtime  viability,  South 
Korea  must  begin  to  search  for  new  inter- 
national arrangements.  Rep.  Kim  Young 
Sam,  present  leader  of  the  opposition  New 
Democratic  Party.  In  late  Augu.st  1975  called 
for  talks  with  China.  This  .seems  Inevitable. 
South  Korea  miist  e.stabllsh  diplomatic  re- 
lations with  her  close  and  longtime  neighbor. 
She  must  also  do  so  with  her  northern  neigh- 
bor, the  Soviet  Union  Relatlon:i  with  Japan, 
always  difficult  but  now  more  normalized, 
must  still  be  Improved,  South  Korea's  de- 
pendence on  the  USA.  will  be  lessened.  If 
only  because  the  U.S.A.  cannot  Indefinitely 
and   alone  guarantee  her  Independence 

The  credibility  of  the  VS.  commitment  Is 
widely  dl.scussed  In  South  Korea  today.  Also 
the  love-hate  .relationship  of  many  South 
Koreans  tow*&rd  the  U.S.A.  does  contain  a 
hate  element  which  could  flare  up  at  any 
time,  A  strong,  if  concealed,  antl-Amerlcan- 
Ism  Is  present  and.  Indeed,  given  the  de- 
pendent relationship  of  the  R.O.K.  to  the 
U.S.A.  for  more  than  25  years,  it  would  be 
strange  if  It  did  not  exist.  On  the  other 
hand,  Korean.s  and  Americans  know  each 
other.  Since  1950  more  than  one  million 
Americans  have  served  In  uniform  In  Korea. 
President  Park  himself  Is  beginning  to 
hedge  his  future  bets.  Late  In  August  1976  he 
said:  "We  cannot  depend  on  the  US  for 
the  upgrading  of  our  military  capabilities 
Indefinitely  and  it  is  our  wish  to  possess  the 
capability  to  defend  ourselves  with  our  own 
means.  In  my  view  this  will  take  about  five 
years,"  ='  It  Is  not  known  If  President  Park 
contemplates  nuclear  weaiions  In  this  "capa- 
bility." although  It  Is  rumored  that  he  is 
seeking  the  "civilian"  expertise  and  the  re- 
actors, A  new  defense  tax  has  already  been 
Imposed  to  help  pay  for  this  modernization, 
the  total  being  one  billion  dollars  a  year  for 
the  next  five  years.  In  1970  the  U  S.  promised 
$1  5  billion  in  military  aid.  One  billion  dollars 
has  been  p>ald  as  of  June  30.  1975,  and  the 
Ford  Administration  Is  Intent  on  fulfilling 
this  obligation.  The  post-war  US.  economic 
and  military  svipport  to  Korea  Is  astronom- 
ical: *37  billion  or  more  than  the  cost  of 
the  Marshall  Plan  and  the  Apollo  Program 
which  took  Americans  to  the  moon. 

A  new  study  by  the  Brookings  Institute  on 
"Arms  Control  In  Korea"  affirms  that  "In 
Korea  .  .  .  Important  Interests  of  China,  the 
Soviet  Union.  Japan,  and  the  U.S.  all  con- 
verge "  The  authors  conclude  that  "none  of 
the  four  big  powers  with  Interests  In  Korea 
appears  Inclined  to  run  high  risks  In  order 
to    bring   about   the   reunification   of   Korea 
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under  the  government  It  supports  (and)  all 
seem  to  prefer  to  live  with  a  divided  Korea 
rather  than  face  the  dangers  and  uncertain- 
ties that  would  accompany  an  attempt  to 
reunify  it  by  military  force  '  While  Informal 
agreements  may  already  have  been  made 
among  some  of  these  powers  on  Korea,  the 
authors  suggest  two  steps  to  reduce  substan- 
tially the  risks  of  war  One  would  be  for  the 
two  Koreas  to  renounce  the  use  of  military 
force  against  each  other  The  second  would 
be  a  declaration  by  the  two  states  that  their 
territories  would  coii.stltute  a  nuclear-free 
zone  and  the  four  powers  would  endorse  this 
declaration.*^  Tlie.se  are  Imaginative  pro- 
posals, but  there  Is  no  public  Indication, 
especially  after  the  Schleslnger  visit  to  Seoul 
m  August  1975.  that  the  U.S  ha,s  taken  even 
the  Initial  step  to  discuss  them  with  Seoul 
or  Tokyo.  Indeed,  the.se  are  modest  proposals, 
for  one  can  contemplate  a  much  larger  nu- 
clear-free zone,  beginning  in  .North  Korea 
and  extending  through  Japan  to  the  five 
ASEAN  nations:  the  Philippines,  Thailand, 
Malaysia,  Singapore,  and  Indonesia. 

St7MMART 

National  security  Is  a  legitimate  priority 
lor  any  p>eople  and  government.  Including 
that  of  the  ROK  This,  for  the  R.O.K  ,  is 
shorthand  for  Independence  from  aggression 
by  North  Korea.  To  achieve  national  security, 
the  Park  regime  has  given  priority  to  mili- 
tary preparedness,  domestic  repression,  and 
economic  growth. 

In  the  process  of  obtaining  national  secu- 
rity, the  government  has  clearly  neglected  an 
Ingredient  almost  universally  required  for 
national  survival:  the  support  of  the  people. 
The  Park  Administration  appears  almost  to 
defy  this  support  by  1 — continued  economic 
Injustice  (despite  continued  If  slowed  eco- 
nomic growth),  2 — continued  corruption, 
and  3 — continued  and  Increased  violation  of 
human  rights. 

So  far  the  Park  Administration  has  con- 
fined Its  International  political  arrangements 
to  the  U.S.A.  and  Japan,  although  recently  It 
has  made  an  approach  to  the  non-aligned 
group.  It  has  not  yet  tried  to  come  to  terms 
with  China  or  the  U.S.S.R  and  the  goal  of 
relaxed  relations  with  North  K(jrea  Is  distant 

Pressures  are  bound  to  continue  Inside  the 
R.O.K.  for  greater  economic  justice,  and  for 
greater  democracy.  Including  a  restoration  of 
human  rights.  'While  the  immediate  future 
appears  grim,  the  South  Korean  people  are 
not  likely  to  abandon  these  cherished  goals. 
Indeed,  the  leaders  of  the  resistance  app)ear 
determined  to  keep  up  their  spirits,  under  in- 
creasing odds,  and  not  despair. 

Pressure  must  Increase  outside  the  Park 
Administration  to  liberalize  Its  policies.  This 
can  best  be  done  by  the  close  milUary  ally 
of  the  R.O.K.,  still  the  USA.,  or  the  close 
economic  allies,  especlaly  Japan  How  the 
governments  of  the  U.S.A.  and  Jajian  can  be 
Induced  to  put  Increased  pressiire  on  the 
ROK.  must  be  constantly  evaluated. 

TTie  present  course  In  South  Korea  has 
reached  a  dead  end.  It  Is  resulting  In  exactly 
what  the  Park  regime  wants  to  avoid:  a 
listless  people  with  little  vested  Interest  In 
the  survival  of  their  government  and  an  In- 
creasing distrust  of  appeals  for  unity  and 
security. 

RECOMMENDATIONS 

What  follows  are  a  few  personal  recom- 
mendations. TTiese  do  not.  of  course,  consti- 
tute WCRP  pMjllcy. 

1.  To  the  Park  regime:  There  appears  no 
time  left  to  change  radically  the  thrust  and 
modalities  of  your  regime.  Even  If  you  did. 
It  appears  doubtful  If  you  can  regain  the 
confidence  of  the  people,  or  the  world 

2,  To  the  U.S. A,-  South  Korea  may  be  the 
place  to  try  an  entirely  different  foreign 
policy.  The  U.S.A  should  cea.se  giving  all  aid 
to  President  Park  as  long  as  he  refvises  to 
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practice  democracy  If  there  Is  a  radical 
change,  the  U.S,  might  resume  economic  aid, 
but  only  through  multinational  Institutions, 
and  in  no  case  continued  military  aid. 

3  To  Japan  and  the  U.S.A.:  Investigate 
the  policies  of  the  KCIA  toward  Koreans 
and  your  own  nationals  In  your  own  coun- 
tries ana  oust  all  KCIA  operations  in  your 
countries. 

4.  To  church  agencies  In  the  U.S.A.:  The 
news  that  a  Korean  lobby  may  be  opened 
.soon  m  Washington  ts  welcome  One  should 
have  been  started  years  ago.  Such  coordina- 
tion of  action  by  a  coalition  of  religious  and 
secular  organizations  is  essential. 

5.  To  nuclear  suppliers,  especially  Canada: 
Do  not  sell  or  grant  nuclear  reactors  or  exper- 
tise to  South  or  North  Korea,  under  any 
terms  or  safeguards  The  temptations  to  go 
nuclear  may  be  too  strong 

6  To  missionaries  in  South  Korea:  Con- 
tinue your  preo'-cupation  with  violations  of 
human  rights,  but  assign  some  of  your  num- 
ber to  exploring  the  options  for  South  Ko- 
rea to  live  with  Its  neighbors,  and  depend 
less  on  the  U.S.A. 

7.  To  international  non-governmental  or- 
ganizations: Send  missions  of  one  or  more 
persons  to  visit  South  Korea,  especially  to 
visit  your  counterpart  individuals  and  or- 
ganizations. Such  missions  can  have  value 
both  to  the  continuing  resistance  movement 
in  the  R.O.K.  and  also  to  your  organlziitions 
as  they  prepare  to  help  these  movements 
through  informed  world  public  opinion 

APPENDIX 

A.  Statement  on  South  Korea  by  WCRF  11 
(Findings  of  the  Second  World  Conference 
on  Religion  and  Peace   (WCRP  III,  Louvain. 
Belgium.  Aug.  28  Sept    3.1974.1 

The  Conference  expresses  its  deep  (  oncern 
about  the  political  repre.s.slon  in  the  Repub- 
lic of  Korea,  especially  for  those  who.  out  of 
their  religious  conscience,  have  expressed 
their  stand  against  the  violation  of  human 
rights  and  undemocratic  practices  on  the 
part  of  their  present  government,  and  who 
thereby  were  arrested,  sentenced,  and  im- 
prisoned in  denial  of  their  basic  human 
rights.  As  men  and  women  of  religious  faith, 
we  resolve : 

1.  To  appeal  to  the  government  of  the  Re- 
public of  Korea  to  release  immediately  all 
persons  detained  in  violation  of  hiiman 
rlght-s 

2.  To  appeal  to  the  government  of  the  Re- 
public of  Korea  to  repeal  all  presidential 
emergency  measures  and  to  restore  a  truly 
constitutional    democratic    government. 

3.  To  reaffirm  support  'or  and  solidarity 
with  Korean  brothers  and  sisters  who  are 
suffering,  and  to  pledge  continuing  support, 
solidarity,  and  prayer  or  meditation  for  them, 

4.  To  request  the  Board  of  Directors  of 
WCRP  to  take  further  action  to  send  a  dele- 
gation to  Korea  for  consultation  with  re- 
ligious leaders  there  and  for  making  appro- 
priate representation  to  officials  of  govern- 
ment to  alleviate  the  present  unbearable 
situation, 

B,  On  visiting  Seoul  today 
A  person  preparing  for  his  or  her  first  "po- 
litical" visit  to  South  Korea  today  receives 
all  kinds  of  cautions:  the  Korean  CIA's  ag- 
ents will  be  watching  "tourists"  even  aboard 
Incoming  planes  from  Japan;  known  critics 
of  the  regime  will  be  refused  entry  even  If 
carrying  valid  visas:  in-coming  luggage  will 
be  searched  for  any  critical  literature:  ho- 
tel rooms  w^ill  be  routinely  bugged;  luggage 
in  rooms  will  be  examined:  and  telephone 
calls  win  be  monitored.  Except  for  sending 
to  Hawaii  from  Japan  some  magazine  clip- 
pings uncomplimentary  to  President  Park,  we 
entered  South  Korea  as  we  would  a:iy  other 
totalitarian  nation.  We  took  the  two-hour 
flight  from  Tokyo  and  arrived  with  our  sixty- 
day  tourist  visa  (US.  citizens  need,  none  if 
staying  up  to  five  days  i  In  mid-August,  the 
day  after  the  30th  anniversary  of  the  Inde- 
pendence of  the  country  (and  the  first  anni- 


versary   of    the    slaying    of    the    Presidents 
wife ) . 

Our  luggage  was  rather  thoroughly 
checked  at  Kimpo  Airport,  but  not  as  care- 
fully as  on  entering  Israel  A  taxi  took  us 
(for  the  equivalent  of  t3,(X))  to  our  centrally- 
located  'i'MCA  Hotel  (twlr  beds,  air -condi- 
tioned for  $10.00  I  There  we  took  precautions 
In  storing  our  accumulating  pile  of  docu- 
ments during  our  nine-day  stay,  but  there 
was  no  evidence  that  they  were  looked  at. 
(Some  other  American  "tourists"  had  a  con- 
trary experience  in  this  same  hotel  i  We  re- 
ceived a  number  of  visitors  in  our  room, 
which  could  have  been  bugged,  but  perhaps 
was  not.  In  any  case  we  could  hardly  hear 
ourselves  talk  over  the  noisy  air-condltloner. 

Initially  we  hesitated  to  meet  Korean 
friends  In  our  room  or  any  public  place,  feel- 
ing that  they  or  we  would  be  under  con- 
stant KCI.^  surveillance  and  thtis  they  might 
be  placed  in  additional  Jeopardy  However, 
the  people  we  wanted  to  meet  were,  for  the 
most  part,  well-known  to  the  Korean  people 
and  certainly  to  the  KCIA  Soon  we  realized 
that  by  otir  visit  we  may  have  been  actually 
helping  these  persons  We  were  signalling  to 
the  KCIA  that  they  were  not,  like  the  ma- 
jority of  Koreans,  anonymous  subjects  who 
could  be  oppressed  to  any  degree  Rather  our 
new  friends  were  individuals  recognized  by 
international  visitors  and  thus  hoslAges  in 
Korea  to  the  world  community  With  this 
reall/Ation.  we  sought  visits  with  perhaps 
three  dozen  persons  much  more  freely 

We  had  one  or  two  encounters  with  the 
KCIA.  but  in  the  end  we  felt  not  a  little 
miffed  by  their  benign  neglect  of  us — com- 
pared to  some  other  recent  visitors !  The 
KCI.^  did  not  rent  a  room  opp<3sue  ours  for 
a  convenient  lookout  And  not  once  did  they 
jump  into  our  taxi — as  they  did  to  one  vis- 
itor! One  morning,  however,  as  we  were  eat- 
ing breakfast  with  a  religious  leader,  our 
guest  quietly  pointed  to  a  man  at  a  table 
near  the  doorway,  boredly  watching — our 
friend  perhaps  more  than  as  Also  at  a  "po- 
licical'  funeral  in  the  Myongdong  Cathedral, 
we  saw  numbers  of  presumed  KCIA  opera- 
tives, one  strong-arming  a  student  to  the 
ground  outside  Ai  an  adjourned  meeting  of 
a  newly-convened  church,  four  KCIA  men 
sat  at  the  next  table  as  the  congregation, 
locked  out  of  their  meeting  hall,  had  to  re- 
as.semble  In  the  dining  room  of  a  nearby 
restaurant  However,  we  were  not  questioned 
once  by  the  KCIA,  despite  the  wide  range  of 
Korean  leaders  we  saw  who  were  under  con- 
stant scrutiny  Indeed,  our  luggage  when  we 
left  Kimpo  .Airport  for  Hawaii  was  only  cur- 
sorily examined  i  for  explosives !  I  We  worried 
about  taking  out  papers  given  us  and  hid 
them  in  strange  places  in  our  meager  lug- 
gage. We  were  ignored  at  the  airport,  just  as 
the  visiting  U,S  Defense  Secretary  wi%s  being 
honored. 

We  soon  learned  In  Seoul  to  use  prudence 
and  restraint  whenever  possible  We  did 
business  by  telephone  as  little  as  possible; 
when  we  did.  we  did  not  use  the  names  of 
third  parties  We  tried  to  meet  in  less  public 
places.  We  were  lucky  m  being  greatly  aided 
by  reliable,  if  recent,  friends  in  Seoul,  espe- 
cially non-Koreans  who  have  somewhat 
more  immunity  from  the  enforcement  of 
the  repressive  laws.  Since  our  visit  to  the 
ROK,  was  short,  we  confined  ourselves  to 
Seoul,  except  for  an  express  bus  trip  to 
nearby  Inchon  Using  telephones  and  taxis 
(as  cheap  and  available  as  anywhere  in  the 
world),  we  could  manage  to  make  six  or 
seven  appointments  in  a  long  day  We  never 
did  visit  the  tourist  sites,  not  even  the  nearby 
Demilitarized  Zone  We  hope  to  visit  those 
another  time,  in  anoilier  atmosphere 

In  recounting  these  experiences  of  visitors 
to  Seoul,  we  must  eniphasize  that  conditions 
for  residents  of  Seoul,  especially  Koreans,  are 
far  different  South  Korea  is  truly  a  vast 
prison  today  Each  person,  whatever  his  or 
her  age  or  profession,  although  in  a  different 
cell,  Is  oppressed — by  law,  by  KCIA,  by  whim. 
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Tims   the   visitor  leaves  Soutl   Korea  as   U 
leaving  a   vast  prison  ealer   to  depart, 

but  sorry  for  those  34  mllUod  Koreans  who 
cannot  leave  and  who  must  inlsh  their  in- 
determinate sentences— for  I  being  South 
Koreans  today  under  Prealdeilt  Park. 
C.  Buddhism  and  Chec^dogyo  in 
South.  Korea 

There  may  be  aa  manyJ  as  10  million 
Buddhists  In  Korea,  the  larAst  single  rellgl 
ous  group  and  yet  less  thanlone-thlrd  of  the 
population.  For  almost  on^ thousand  years, 
until  the  end  of  the  14th  cAtury.  Mahayana 
Buddhism   was  the   natlonil   religion. 

Today  there  are  two  fn^aln  BuddhLst 
groups:  the  Chojye  and  thotTaego  Jong  They 
split  in  1964  over  whetherjmonlw  and  nuns 
should  be  celibate.  The  |irger  group,  the 
Chojye  retained  the  monaitlc  tradition  and 
today  consists  of  about  6.000  monks  and 
nuns.  It  has  approximately  eight  million  ad- 
herents. Taego  Jong  has  lea»  than  one  mUllon 
members  and  Won  Budd|lsm  has  perhaps 
flOO.OOO.  ^      . 

Tongguk  University,  with  5.000  students, 
is  sponsored  by  the  Chojye  order.  It  ha£  a 
School  of  BuddhLst  Studies,  with  120  monks 
and  nuns  attending,  and  also  offers  courses 
in  Indian  phUosophy  and  the  history  ol 
Buddhist  arts. 

The  Korean  Institute  for  Buddhist  Studies 
(18  Muk  Jung  Dong.  Junggu.  Seoul)  is 
headed  by  Dr  Kl  Yong  Rbl.  who  once  was  In 
charge  of  the  Regional  Center  In  Korea  for 
the  World  Fellowship  of  Buddhists.  This  la 
informally  related  to  the  Chojye  sect  and 
has  classes  for  laypersons  and  sponsors 
scholarly  research. 

BuddhUts  in  Korea  are  not  completely 
quletlstlc.  They  have  chaplains.  a.s  ChrLstlans 
do.  in  the  Armed  Forces  (beginning  when 
Korean  troops  were  sent  to  flght  In  Viet- 
nam) .  Many  officers  In  the  Armed  Forces  are 
Buddlsts.  tathough  few  high  persons  In  Gov- 
ernment.  The   late   wife   of   President   Park 

was  one. 

The  chief  Chojye  Temple  and  headquarters 
U  at  45  Kyun  Jl-dang.  Jong  Ro  Ku,  Seoul. 
The  weekly,  •'Korean  Buddhism."  has  a  cir- 
culation of  100.000;  also  there  are  several 
monthlies,  such  as  "Light  of  Buddha."  There 
are  also  associations  of  joimg  Buddhists 

The  Korea  Christian  Academy  held  an 
Inter-rellglous  consultation  In  1965  on  "The 
Common  Task  of  Rellgloo  In  Social  Develop- 
ment." Forty  persons  attended,  representing 
the  six  religions  of  Korea:  the  two  branches 
of  Buddhism,  the  two  branches  of  Chris- 
tianity. Confucianism,  and  Cheondogyo.  The 
group  continued  to  meeV  until  the  national 
political  crisis. 

Cheondogyo,  a  new  religion,  was  estab- 
lished in  1860  Today  Ihere  are  perhaps 
600.000  adherents  In  100  churches 

Choe  Che  Woo.  born  In  1824.  discovered  In 
1856  the  tr\ith— Man  and  God  are  one— and 
out  of  this  he  evolved  a  new  religion.  He  was 
arrested  In  1865  and  put  to  death  by  the 
Manchu-sponsored  government  for  having 
•disturbed  the  social  ca-dcr."  The  Second 
Patriarch  led  the  group  under  continued 
governmental  oppression.  Largely  operating 
underground  since  its  establishment,  the 
members  converged  on  Seoul  In  1893  for  rec- 
ognition as  a  religion.  The  group  helped 
farmers  In  the  South  for  economic  Justice 
and  this  led  to  the  Dong  Hak  revolution,  in 
which  one  million  Cheondogyo  adherents 
participated,  resulting  In  200,000  casualties. 
In  1899  Choe  Shi  Hyung,  the  Second  Patri- 
arch, was  also  put  to  death  by  the  govern- 
ment for  .social  dlstvirbances. 

Son  Byung  HI,  the  Third  Patriarch,  led  the 
post  World  War  II  non-violent  movement. 
With  Buddhists  and  Christian.^,  aganst  Japa- 
nese rule.  This  Included  a  March  1919  Inde- 
pendence declaration  and  a  105-day  prayer 
period.  The  Japanese  cracked  down  on  more 

Footnotes  at  end  of  article. 


than  two  million  demonstrators,  killing 
7.600.  wounding  45,000.  arresting  49,000,  and 
burning  60  churches.  The  Third  Patriarch 
was  also  arrested  and  died  In  1921  as  a  re- 
sult of  torture  In  prison. 

Following  World  War  n,  the  Cheondogyo 
adherents  In  1948  In  North  Korea  planned 
an  uprising,  with  98  sentenced  to  death  In 
1950  they  tried  another  uprising  In  the 
North,  with  17,000  arrested  and  165  exe- 
cuted. 

Today  Cheondogyo  has  a  large  headquar- 
ters m  Seoul  In  addition  to  Its  100  churches. 
It  supports  73  schools  throughout  the  coun- 
try and  one  college  It  publishes  weekly  and 
monthly  magazines  Despite  Its  history,  or 
because  of  It,  Cheondogyo  has  been  sup- 
portive of  the  Park  regime  ■• 

Confucianism  and  Taoism  exist  in  South 
Korea  but  for  the  most  part  they  have 
ceased  to  be  living  religions  and  are  philos- 
ophies. There  Is  a  Confuclanlst-sponsored 
unlverslt.-.  The  weak  Confucian  organization 
Is  even  weaker  due  to  a  struggle  for  leader- 
ship However,  the  Korean  Christian  Acad- 
emy recently  sjjonsored  a  conference  on  ••The 
Function  and  Disfunction  of  Confucianism 
Today.^' 

There  are  also  many  new  religions  in  South 
Korea,  most  more  recent  than  Cheondogyo 

D.  Two  statements  on  religion  and  society 

1.  Statement  of  Position,  from  a  Group  of 
Catholic  and  Protestant  Missionaries  In  the 
ROK    (abridged) 

The  following  letter  Is  an  effort  to  clarify 
to  ourselves  and  to  others  the  reasons,  both 
personal  and  theological,  on  which  we  base 
our  actions  It  Is  a  statement  on  our  posi- 
tion and  the  interpretation  of  our  role  as 
Christian  missionaries  In  the  R«publlc  of 
Korea  at  this  particular  time  and  In  these 
particular  circumstances  In  the  history  of 
this  country. 

As  Christians  and  missionaries  we  are  all 
a  part  of  a  common  community,  though  rep- 
resenting differing  opinions  and  ways  of  prac- 
ticing our  common  mission.  In  light  of  these 
diversities  we  offer  this  letter  a«  an  effort  to 
share  our  particular  understanding  of  the 
Scriptures  that  have  led  us  to  our  preaent 
position  .  . 

There  have  been  several  specific  criticisms 
leveled  against  us  because  of  the  kind  of  ac- 
tivity In  which  we  have  found  ourselves 
involved.  Although  detailed  and  Involved  re- 
spon.ses  to  these  criticisms  are  obviously  Im- 
possible In  a  letter  of  this  nature,  we  never- 
theless feel  obligated  to  express  to  our  fel- 
low missionary  colleagues  our  ow-n  feelings 
about  the  Issues  raised  by  them. 

1  The  first  criticism  Is  that  as  foreign  mis- 
sionaries we  are  guests  In  Korea  and  ought, 
therefore,  to  believe  like  guests  The  In- 
ference here  Is,  first,  that  engaging  In  'po- 
litical activity'^  does  not  become  the  role  of 
a  guest,  and  secondly,  that  what  we  are  do- 
ing Is  Indeed  political  activity. 

Aside  from  the  fact  that  the  presence  of 
any  foreigner  In  Korea  today  Is  In  Itself  of 
deep  political  significance,  we  feel  that  this 
Issue  could  be  approached  from  a  nximber  of 
directions  Perhaps  the  simplest  way  to  re- 
spond, however,  would  be  to  ask  some  rele- 
vant questions.  How  long,  for  example,  must 
a  missionary  live  In  a  foreign  land  before 
he  ceases  to  be  a  guest?  If  a  missionary 
chooses  to  identify  himself  as  a  guest,  does 
this  mean  that  the  demands  which  the  Lord 
place  on  him  become  secondary  to  those 
which  the  Korean  government  places  \ipon 
him?  What  of  Amos,  who  Journeyed  to  a 
foreign  land  and  spoke  prophetically?  And  If 
we  are  reallv  guests,  who  Is  the  host?  Is  It 
the  rulers  of  this  nation  or  Its  people'>  Fur- 
thermore, what  Is  the  responsibility  of  the 
guest  to  the  host?  Does  the  guest  sit  quietly 
even  If  he  discovers  that  his  host  has  become 
111  or  Is  dying''  Why  does  a  guest  have  the 
right  to  "meddle^^  In  the  most  crucial  aspect 


of    life — the    religious — but    not    the    hu- 
man? .  .  . 

2.  A  second  criticism  leveled  against  us 
is  based  on  the  blbllcAl  injunction  expres.se<l 
In  the  13th  chapter  of  Pauls  letter  to  the 
Romans,  urging  us  to  t>e  subject  to  the  gov- 
erning auth.irlUes.  for  their  authority  Is  from 
God.  Obviously  In  a  letter  of  this  sort  we 
cannot  hope  to  exhaust  debate  on  this  com- 
plex subject,  but  again  a  few  comment;s  seem 
In  order  We  wonder,  for  example,  why  this 
particular  passage  Is  singled  out  of  all  rele- 
vant biblical  texts  on  the  subject  .  .  . 

3.  Issue  number  three  deals  with  the  theo- 
logical understanding  of  the  role  of  the  mis- 
sionary and  finds  the  foreign  missionary  re- 
quired to  •limit  himself  to  religious  ac- 
tivity or  to  'stick  to  preaching  the  gospel." 
Each  person  who  raises  this  issue,  be  he 
missionary  colleague  or  government  official, 
has  his  own  understanding  of  what  that 
means.  Basically,  however.  It  Is  an  attempt 
to  radically  dichotomize  what  are  usually 
called  "evangelism^"  and  '•social  action. •'  We 
regret  the  separation  of  these  two  because 
w©  find  them  to  be  common  and  inseparable 
co.ncerns  of  Christ  In  the  New  Testament. 
While  calling  men  of  all  walks  of  life  to  k 
new  birth,  a  new  life  and  a  new  community, 
Christ  healed  the  sick,  fed  the  hungry  and 
ministered  to  the  poor,  and  at  the  same  time 
also  directly  challenged  the  authorities  on 
such  matters  as  working  and  healing  on  the 
sabbath.  We  frankly  see  no  way  to  live  In 
Korea  as  missionaries  attempting  to  be  true 
to  Christ's  example  without  sharing  these 
concerns  for  the  total  life  of  man. 

We  are  also  bemused  by  an  understanding 
of  our  role  which  seems  to  Imply  that  the 
••religious"  a.spect  of  life  la  relatively  unim- 
portant and  that,  therefore,  we  can  meddle 
In  It  as  much  as  we  please.  One  would  think 
that  those  who  Insist  on  separating  the 
'•religious"  from  the  "physical"  or  "earthly'^ 
would  also  insist  that  the  religious  Is  of  most 
crucial  Importance.  Nevertheless,  we  are  of- 
fered free  rein  In  this  area  even  to  the  ex- 
tent of  government  support  of  activities 
wlilch    it   decides   are   genvUnely   religious. 

This  raises  a  challenging  question:  are 
we  willing  to  let  this  or  any  other  go\em- 
ment  determine  what  Is  or  is  not  proper  reli- 
gious actii^ity? 

4.  Another  area  of  concern  which  has  re- 
cently gained  tremendous  publicity  and 
emphasis  Is  the  '•national  securlty^^  ques- 
tion. Many  say  that  virlille  freedom.  Justice 
and  civil  liberties  are  important,  these  must 
take  second  place  to  defense  against  the  ex- 
pansion of  communism  In  Asia,  and  that 
therefore,  those  who  are  actively  working  for 
those  Issues  must  postpone  their  efforts  in 
light  of  the  more  Important  priority  of  de- 
fense and  security.  We  can  only  take  this 
statement  as  a  contradiction  In  terms. 

Without  denying  either  the  exl.stence  of 
the  communist  threat  or  Its  severity,  we 
would  make  certain  observations.  We  have 
recently  observed  the  collapse  of  Vietnam, 
not  because  of  lack  of  foreign  aid  In  finances 
or  man-povi?er,  but  becau.se  the  people  of 
Vietnam  were  not  sufficiently  Inspired  by  a 
succession  of  totalitarian  leaders  to  restsst  ag- 
gression. We  believe  that  Korea's  greatest  as- 
set In  countering  conununlst  aggression  has 
long  been  the  fierce  antl-communlst  stance 
of  the  Korean  people  (and  especially  the 
Christians)  ba.sed  on  a  great  desire  for  free- 
dom and  Justice  By  destroying  freedom  and 
Justice,  by  trampling  on  human  rights,  by 
outlawing  all  voices  of  opposition  or  differ- 
ing opinions,  the  Park  regime  Is  destroying 
the  only  hope  of  unity  and  common  com- 
mitment to  Its  goals,  even  to  one  as  im- 
portant as  national  security.  The  goa's  of  na- 
tional security  are  actually  dependent  upon 
an  atmosphere  and  genuine  support  of  demo- 
cratic freedoms  and  Justice,  but  the.-ie  are 
the  very  things  which  present  government 
practices  tend   to  smother  out.  inilB  In  It- 
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self   Is,    In   our   opinion,   the   real    threat    to 
national  security 

5  The  final  criticism  with  which  we  will 
attempt  to  deal  Ls  what  has  quite  properly 
been  called  "don't  stick  our  neck  out."  Ac- 
tions by  some  missionaries  which  upset  the 
government  result  in  inconveniences  for  all 
missionaries  who  suddenly  find  that  they  are 
under  surveillance  and  that  It  Is  more  diffi- 
cult than  previously  to  obtain  visas,  resi- 
dence permits  ad  tax  exemptlon.s  This  Is  per- 
haps the  most  difficult  of  all  the  criticisms 
to  answer  because  we  are  s€n.sltlve  to  what 
Is  happening  and  we  do  feel  badly  that  our 
Involvement  has  cau.sed  Inconvenience  to 
others. 

But  let  us  place  the  Issue  In  the  most  glar- 
ing light  pos.slble.  Through  exJiau.stlvc  re- 
search, prayer  and  personal  involvement 
based  on  our  own  undfrstandlng  of  Jcsu.-;' 
words  In  Matthew  25:31,  we  came  to  feel 
that  eight  essentially  Innocent  men  were 
executed  by  the  Korean  government  Can  we 
honorably  remain  quiet  in  such  a  situation? 
In  other  words,  which  Is  ultimately  more 
Important.  Innocent  death  or  Inconven- 
ience? 

And  finally,  we  would  beg  your  under- 
standing as  we  turn  this  Issue  around  and 
point  out  that  others'  actions  and  involve- 
ment affect  us  al.so.  Thase  who  support  this 
government,  either  directly  or  throutjh  indif- 
ference and  silence,  make  It  extremely  diffi- 
cult not  only  for  us,  but  even  more  Im- 
portant for  the  millions  of  Korean  citizens 
who    long    for    a    Just    and    humane    life. 

We  hope  that  this  letter  will  foster  a 
greater  understanding  and  cooperation  in 
the  Lord's  work.  We  hope  that  you  will  ac- 
cept It  In  a  spirit  of  love,  knowing  that  It 
Is  not  meant  to  be  a  closed  or  final  state- 
ment, but  that  we  offer  it  as  an  open-ended 
statement,  realizing  our  need  fur  contiiiulng 
growth,  new  Insights  and  open  dialogue  with 
all  our  brothers  and  sisters  In  Christ .  The 
Spirit  gives  each  of  us  a  special  and  different 
function  In  His  service,  and  yet  we  believe 
that  out  of  this  diversity  we  arc.  each  one. 
working  to  build  up  the  Body  of  Christ 
which  Is  the  church.  .  .  . 

(Signed  by  24  missionaries  In  the  Repub- 
lic of  Korea  in  the  spring-  of  1975  ) 

2.  The  Declaration  of  the  Korean  Churches 
on  the  Occasion  of  Korea's  30th  Anniversary 
of  Liberation. 

The  Christian  Church  In  Korea  during  her 
90  year  history  has  often  undergone  a  great 
deal  of  suffering.  During  36  years  of  Japa- 
nese occupation  the  church  suffered  for  its 
political  resistance.  At  the  close  of  the  Pa- 
clflc  War  many  Christians  v/cre  Imprisoned 
or  put  to  death  over  the  Issue  of  Shlnto- 
ahrine  worship.  After  Korea's  liberation  in 
1945  all  the  churches  In  North  Korea  were 
forced  to  close  down  by  the  Communist  re- 
gime and  church  members  were  persecuted. 
Durlnc  the  Korean  Conflict  of  1950  many 
Church  leaders  and  lay  people  were  brutal- 
ly massacred  by  the  Communists. 

With  the  blood  of  such  martyrs  fertiliz- 
ing Its  soil  the  churches  In  Korea  have  had 
an  Unprecedented  growth,  not  to  be  found 
anjrwhere  else  In  the  world.  The  number  of 
churches  and  membership  actually  doubled 
during  the  ten  year  period  of  1960  to  1970. 

In  recent  years  the  country  has  been  con- 
tinually threatened  by  the  North  Korean 
Communists.  This  Is  closely  related  to  the 
national  sun'lval  Becau.se  of  such  an  Inse- 
cure p)olltlcal  sltiiatlrin.  the  government  pro- 
claimed F*resldentlal  EmerKency  Measures 
The  Christians  of  this  country  have  been 
deeply  concerned   with   this  situation 

In  the  meantime,  some  church  leaders 
made  various  statements  and  protests 
aealnst  th»  government  policies  a.ssertlnp 
that  the  government  Infringed  upon  human 
rtphts  and  the  freedom  of  belief  We  think 
It  is  most  unfortunftt.e  and  rerrettablp  that 
some  of  them  are  now  In  prison  and  that  two 
missionaries  were  deported  from  Korea. 


When  these  things  were  reported  In  foreign 
countries,  they  were  presented  Inadequately, 
leading  people  to  understand  that  the 
churches  In  Korea  were  being  severely  op- 
pressed and  persecuted  by  the  government. 
On  the  contrary,  the  churches  In  Korea  have 
not  been  practically  Interfered  with  by  the 
government  in  her  faith  or  church  life,  and 
the  mission  activities  are  continuing  freely 
as  usual  without  significant  restriction.  If 
there  has  been  any  restriction.  It  is  iJecause 
of  the  pKjlltical  tension  which  the  Republic 
of  Korea  faces  these  da\'s.  But  this  Is  an  un- 
avoidable tempKDrary  measure,  and  we  believe 
and  anticipate  that  the  situation  will  be  re- 
stored to  normalcy  before  too  long. 

This  acute  political  reality  provided  an  oc- 
casion for  the  churches  in  this  land  to  get 
together  so  that  for  the  first  time  In  Korea's 
Protestant  history  some  19  denominations 
Joined  together  for  a  united  effort.  They 
Joined  forces  in  holding  a  huge  rally  of  prayer 
for  the  nation  and  in  discu.ssiiig  measures  to 
counter  the  heretical  or  pseudo-religions,  ex- 
erting their  best  ellort  to  meet  the  current 
crisis  We  believe  that  this  has  been  the  work 
of  the  Holy  Spirit  and  is  a  living  proof  that 
God  h;i.s  not  abandoned  this  nation. 

Now  these  19  Protestant  bodies  participat- 
ing In  this  Interdenominational  movement 
unite  our  wills  and  make  this  Declaration  of 
Churches  in  Korea,  showlnp  our  true  state 
of  faith.  We  hope  that  this  Declaration  will 
give  a  correct  Imape  of  the  churches  in  Korea 
to  those  fellow  Christians  around  the  world 
who  have  somehow  misunderstood  the  real 
situation  of  the  Korean  Church. 

1.  We  recognize  that  under  the  present 
Korean  sltiiatlon  the  churches  In  this  land 
cannot  exist  without  the  sovereignty  of  the 
Republic  of  Korea,  and  we  rei^ard  the  de- 
fense of  our  faith  and  the  national  security 
as  our  first  primary  ta.sk  at  the  present  time 

2.  As  Christians  as  well  as  citizens  of  this 
country,  we  believe  that  the  first  principle 
of  our  Christian  life  is  to  accomplish  both 
of  these  tasks  responsibly 

3.  We  cannot  remain  idle  spectators  to  the 
grave  crisis  which  our  fatherland  Is  present- 
ly facing  Therefore  we  believe  It  Is  right  for 
us  to  work  more  constructively  through  mu- 
tual understanding  and  the  spirit  of  recon- 
ciliation and  harmony 

4  If  and  when  the  freedom  of  our  faith 
and  mission  will  be  threatened  by  any  pres- 
sures, we  four  million  Christians  firmly  re- 
solve to  resist  them  at  the  risk  of  our  lives 

5.  From  the  Old  Testament  times  to  the 
present  day  the  church  has  made  wholesom.e 
progress  through  her  priestly  and  prophetic 
functions  We  pledfe  that  !n  the  future  we 
will  carry  out  the  same  functions  faithfully. 

6.  Although  we  welcome  financial  and 
personnel  assistance  from  foreign  mission 
agencies,  we  demand  that  such  assistance 
continue  to  be  given  without  Infringing  upon 
our  autonomy. 

7.  In  the  present  sltuaton  of  the  Christian 
churches  In  Korea  the  declaration  or  state- 
ment of  any  single  organization  or  group  or 
Individual  cannot  be  viewed  as  representing 
the  official  opinion  or  conviction  of  the  en- 
tire church  In  Korea  Accordingly,  we  hope 
that  the  brother  churches  In  the  world  will 
not  draw  any  hasty  conclusions  about  Ko- 
rea's political  situation  or  nbout  the  course 
of  the  churces  In  Korea  on  the  basis  of  these 
partial  reports  from  certain  sectors. 

8  We  are  deeply  concerned  with  the  prob- 
lenxs  which  the  entire  human  race  Is  facing 
today  Furthermore,  we  a.sk  that  all  the 
churches  in  the  world  give  close  attentlo.i 
to  the  threat  of  Communism  which  threatens 
the  freedom  of  Christian  faith  and  denies 
basic  human  rights  Moreover,  we  dec:a.-e 
that  we  as  the  Christians  In  Korea  together 
with  the  churches  throughout  the  w-orla  will 
participate  more  actively  In  the  Mission  of 
God  so  that  we  will  be  able  to  contribute  to- 
ward  the   solution   of   today's   troubles   and 


eventually  build  a  better  world  In  the  future. 

We  ask  the  cnivirches  In  the  world  to  con- 
tinue to  pray  for  Korea  and  her  churches  In 
this  time  of  trial. 

JvUy  1975 — Declaration  Drafting  Commit- 
tee, Korean  Christian  Leaders'  Association, 
Composed  of  the  Presidents  of  three  theo- 
logical seminaries  and  two  other  Protestant 
leaders.  Additionally  It  was  signed  by  18 
high-ranking  Protestants  (no  Catholics), 
members  of  the  Korea  Christian  Leaders' 
Association. 

E.  The  tragedy  o/  Kim  Chi  Ha 
Kim  Chi  Ha  Ls  a  34-year-old  popular  ix)et 
In  South  Korea  His  frequent  Imprisonments 
and,  at  this  WTltlng,  the  posslbUlty  of  a  death 
sentence,  are  not  only  great  tragedies  In 
themselves  but  symbols  of  oppression  In 
South  Korea  today. 

The  works  of  Kim  Chi  Ha,  a  Catholic  lay- 
man, have  attained  Increasing  appeal  to 
South  Korean  people,  especially  the  youth  « 
In  1970,  Kim  Chi  Ha  wrote  a  poem.  "Five 
Bandits"  After  Its  publication,  he  was  ar- 
rested. Jailed,  and  beaten,  and  the  maagzlne 
which  published  his  work  was  closed  down. 
In  1972  he  WTote  "Groundless  Rumors.''  an 
attack  on  corruption  and  tyranny.  He  was 
then  placed  under  house  arrest  In  a  tuber- 
culosis sanltorlum  The  government  confis- 
cated copies  of  the  C^athollc  magazine  that 
published  the  poem  and  forced  the  resigna- 
tion of  its  editor  In  1974.  Kim  Chi  Ha  wTOte 
"Cry  of  the  People."  which  was  about  the 
student  demonstrations  against  the  govern- 
ment. He  was  arested.  tried,  and  sentenced 
to  death  under  an  emergency  decree  After 
world-wide  protests — from  Willy  Brandt. 
Jean-Paul  Sartre.  Edwin  O.  Relschauer.  and 
others — his  sentence  was  commuted  In  June 
1974  to  life  Imprisonment.  On  February  15. 
1975.  he  was  among  more  than  one  hundred 
political  prisoners  released. 

Kim  Chi  Ha  was  free  for  less  than  a  month 
He  was  arrested  under  the  antl-communlst 
laws  once  more  on  March  13th.  A  few  weeks 
earlier,  he  published  In  the  then -courageous 
dally  newspaper.  "Dong-a  Ebo,"  a  short  de- 
scription of  a  chance  meeting  in  the  prison 
yard  with  Ha  Chae  Wan,  one  of  the  defend- 
ants in  the  pending  case  of  the  so-called 
"members"  of  the  'People's  Revolutionary 
Party."  Ha  Chae  Wan  told  of  being  tortured, 
how  the  police  ruptured  his  Intestines  until 
he  confessed  that  the  People's  Revolutionary 
Party  existed. 

The  Korean  Ministry  of  Culture  and  In- 
formation announced  shortly  after  Kim  Chi 
Ha's  arrest  that  he  had  confessed,  in  his  own 
handwriting,  that  he  was  a  communist  They 
circulated  this  confession  and  other  material 
widely  In  mid -May  Kim  Chi  Ha  somehow 
wrote  In  his  prison  cell  a  12  000 -word  mem- 
orandum entitled,  "Declaration  of  Con- 
science " »  Others  before  him  had  written 
such  declarations  and  released  them  to  the 
press  before  trial  so  that  they  could  be  com- 
ptired  to  any  torture-Induced  confessions  ~ 
The  Declaration  was  smuggled  out  of  prison 
and  given  to  a  past  representative  of  the 
National  Association  of  Catholic  Priests  for 
the  Realization  of  Justice.  Then  It  reached 
Japan  (via  an  expelled  American  priest  i 
where  It  was  tran.slated  The  manuscript  was 
published  In  Japanese  In  the  August  1976 
Issue  of  "Sekal"  magazine  and  also  Issued 
In  English  on  August  4th  by  the  Japanese 
Catholic  Commission  on  Peace  and  the  Japa- 
nese Council  of  Churches. ^^ 

Kim  Chi  Ha  addressed  his  Declaration 
"to  all  persons  who  love  truth  and  Justice." 
He  said  that  "an  absolutely  and  Inconceiv- 
ably false  conspiracy  Is  being  plotted  against 
me"  He  was  Imprisoned  under  the  allega- 
tion that  he  vras  a  comunlst  who  Infiltrated 
the  Catholic  Church.  He  declared  that  "It  Is 
my  duty  both  to  history  and  to  the  people 
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t,>  oxphiin  my  thoughts  and  to  clarify  the 
(irt>iiii  .1 '111 se  of  events." 

Kitn  Chi  Ha  admitted  that  he  was  fo'-ced 
to  write  a  confession  He  was  Interrogated  m 
the  basement  of  a  KCIA  building  for  'flve 
or  six  days"  and  became  "totally  exhausted  " 
He  concluded  that  It  was  "futile  to  continue" 
to  resist  the  authorities  since  "they  were  de- 
termined to  brand  me  as  a  communist  no 
matter  what  I  did  or  said.  Con.sequently  he 
■finally  put  down  on  paper  In  random  order 
whatever  they  dictated  to  me  and  when 
It  was  done  I  threw  It  at  them  "  He  indicated 
that  "that  "confession"  was  filled  with  un- 
trvith  and  contradiction."  He  asserted:  "I 
have  never  thought  of  myself  as  a  commu- 
nist. That  continues  to  be  true  now.  I  am 
not  a  communist."  The  so-called  confession 
in  his  handwriting  was  "not  written  out  of 
my  own  free  will." 

The  definition  of  his  own  Ideas  Is  too  long 
to  repeat  here  The  reason  he  became  a  Cath- 
olic was  that  "Catholicism  presented  to  me 
as  a  universal  message  not  only  the  thought 
that  spiritual  and  material  burdens  could  all 
be  overcome,  but  that  oppression  Itself  could 
be  exterminated  by  the  simultaneous  salva- 
tion of  both  the  oppressors  and  the  op- 
pressed." 

Kim  Chi  Ha  also  dLscussed  violence  and 
non-violence.  He  feels  that  'when  trying  to 
awaken  the  people,  a  momwt  of  violence  is 
unavoidable."  Thus  he  canaot  "think  with- 
out tears  of  the  figure  o  heroic  love  of 
Father  Camllo  Torres  (of  Latin  America) 
who  took  up  arms  out  of  Us  love  for  hu- 
manity, knowing  full  well     hat  In  doing  so 

he  endangered  ommltting  sin." 

While  he  alflrms  "the  vloleni  i  of  love.  I  am  at 
the  same  time  a  believer  n  nonviolence." 
Thus  he  does  not  endorse  '  the  kind  of  rev- 
olution that  Is  carried  out  is  a  violent  plot 
planned  by  a  small  group  o  people."  That  is 
why  Instead  he  partlclpate<  in  declarations, 
rallies,  and  prayer  meeting!  "that  had  their 
basis  In  the  democratic  proc  !ss." 

He  asks  If  "revolution  rej  ;cts  religion  and 
religion  revolution?"  He  say  i  that  "from  this 
point  alone  I  cannot  call  r  lyself  a  Marxlst- 
Lenlnlst."  He  admitted  tha  ;  he  came  to  be 
attracted  by  modern  rs  dlcal  Christian 
thought  and  Its  movement  as  expressed  in 
"the  union  of  Marxist  prlnc  ple.s  of  social  re- 
form and  Christian  thoug  \t  found  In  the 
Santiago  Declaration  (1972)  "  What  attracted 
him  was  the  unified  cohes  on  of  Marx  and 
Jesus,  concretized  In  the  wr  tings  of  contem- 
porary theologies  of  llberati  5n.  such  as  tho-se 
of  James  Cone.  J  Moltmanri  P  Lehman,  J.  B. 
Metz.  R.  Nlebuhr.  and  Bonl  OfTer.  and  In  the 
statements  of  the  Pope  slm  e  Vatican  11  .  . 
and  through  my  own  perse  ;ial  participation 
In  the  Korean  Christian  n  jvement  for  hu- 
man rights  which  began  In  :  )71  '■ 

"In  the  hand.><  of  the  'i  »mocratlc  f>ollce' 
of  the  Republic  of  Korea."  he  further  wrote 
In  his  Declaration,  "which  tannot  tell  mate- 
rialism from  metaphysics,  knd  which  labels 
anyone  a  commimlst  who  bias  the  slightest 
sign  of  dialectics,  everyone  from  Laotse  to 
Confucius  to  Jesus  to  BudAia  can't  help  but 
be  labeled  a  'communist.'  "I 

He  ended  this  long  docijljient  In  the  "firm 
confidence"  that  "all  who  femember  me  will 
not  believe  any  slander  agf  In.st  me  which  Is 
In  conflict  with  what  Is  stated  In  this  "Decla- 
ration of  Conscience.'  and.  although  I  am  In- 
carcerated In  a  tightly  closed  cell,  my  mind 
Is  at  peace." 

In  a  post.scrlpt  Kim  Cht  Ha  observed  that 
he  was  denied  the  right  to  receive  visitors 
or  communications,  to  wrtte.  or  even  to  read 
the  Bible  His  closed  cell.  48  square  feet.  Is 
totally  dark.  (It  Is  understood  that  no  read- 
ing matter  Is  allowed  In  his  cell  and  even 
his  family  Is  not  allowed  to  visit  him.  All 
cells  surrounding  his  have  been  vacated  and 
he  Is  under  a  24-hour  guard.  In  addition,  he 
Is  still  suffering  from  tuberculosis.)  Kim  Chi 
Ha  wrote  that  his  mind  "Is  as  crystal  clear 
as  the  water  of  a  lake."  Yet  when  he  thought 


of  "the  possible  Inhumane  repression  that 
will  be  brought  upon  those  men  and  women 
of  good  will  who  are  involved  In  releasing 
this  word  to  the  outside,  I  shudder  " 

"This  ""Declaration  of  Conscience  "  Is  being 
widely  clrciUated  Citizens  in  Japan,  Europe. 
and  the  US  A  are  makmg  strong  representa- 
tions to  the  Park  regime  on  his  behalf  Por 
example.  US  Pulitzer  Prize  Winner  Norman 
Mailer  did  so  In  May  1975  (28)  Kim  Chi 
Has  trial  Is  scheduled  to  take  place  some- 
time l>efore  September  16th — elx  months  af- 
ter his  Imprisonment  Several  good  lawyers 
are  working  on  his  case,  but  they  have  dif- 
ficulty even  In  talking  to  him 

There  are  fears  that,  at  the  trial,  he  will 
be  found  guilty  and  sentenced  to  death. 
There  are  further  fears  that,  like  the  eight 
so-cailed  '"members  "  of  the  ""People's  Revolu- 
tionary Party,"  the  sentence  will  be  quickly 
carried  out.  as  was  theirs  In  April  1975.  These 
eight  were  virtually  unknown  and  the  world 
did  not  realize  the  enormity  of  the  Injustice 
toward  them  until  after  the  fact  Tlie  world 
knows  much  more  about  Kim  Chi  Ha  Given 
possible  repercuselons  from  Japan  and  the 
USA.— not  to  mention  from  the  30th  ses- 
sion o^  the  UN.  General  Assembly  where 
Korea  Ls  very  much  on  the  political  agenda — 
the  Park  regime  may  have  second  thoughts 
on  how  to  dispose  of  the  case  of  Kim  Chi  Ha 
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Relationship  Since  1945.  ed.  by  Frank  Bald- 
win   New  York:    Pantheon     1974 

^^  Human  Rights  in  South  Korea:  Impli- 
cations for  U.S.  Policy:  Hearings  of  the  House 
on  Committee  In  Foreign  Affairs  Washing- 
ton:  Gov.  Printing  Offlce.  283  pp    1975 

"  Newsletters  which  describe  recent  events 
In  South  Korea  Include  Korea  Quaker  News- 
letter (Quarterly.  1506  Race  St .  Philadelphia, 
Pa.  19102).  Korea  Link  (Bi-monthly.  PO 
Box  1001,  Palo  Alato  CA  94302)  and  Korea 
Bulletin  (P.O.  Box  1962.  San  Francisco.  CA 
94101) 

"  "'Int'l  Church  Team  Finds  'Climate  of 
Pear'  In  ROK."  by  Jim  Stentzel  The  Japan 
Times. 

'« "WCC  Delegation  to  South  Korea.  CCA 
News  (Singapore).  June  16,   1975.  9/28/74. 

'^  The  Human  Rights  CommisHon  at 
Geneva,  by  Homer  A.  Jack.  New  York:  WCRP 
9  pp.  1975  p  5. 

'•"After  25  years^  -the  Parallel."  by  Oaddls 
Smith.  New  York  Times  Magazine.  June  22. 
1975. 

"  "Escaping  the  Domino  Trap."  by  Richard 
Holbrooke.  New  York  Times  Magazine.  Sept 
7  1975  See  also  "Is  It  Time  to  DLsengage? 
The  Korean  Connection,"  by  Edwin  O  Rels- 
chauor.  New  York  Times  Magazine.  Sept.  22, 
1974  Also  see  "South  Korea:  What  Next?" 
by    Peter    T.    White.    National    Geographic. 


September  1975  This  Is  an  exceptionally  fine 
article  For  recent  newsmagazine  coverage  of 
Korea,  see  "Korea  North.  Korea  South."  in 
Newsweek  tor  June  30.  1975  and  "The  Long. 
Long  Siege.  "  In  Time  for  June  30.  1975 

'» "Answers  of  the  Great  Leader  President 
Kim  II  Sung  "  Netv  York  Times    August  31 
1975.    (Section  4  advertisement  ) 

"UPI  dispatch  from  Seoul.  Augxist  2& 
1975. 

'  Op  at 

"  The  Korean  Herald  August  22.  1875 

=  The  United  States,  China,  and  Arms 
Control,  by  Ralph  N  Clougb  et  al.  Washing- 
ton: The  Brookings  Institution    153  pp    1975. 

■'  For  a  brief  survey  of  religion,  and  many 
other  Institutions  In  South  Korea,  see  Area 
Handbook  for  the  Republic  of  Korea,  ed  by 
Kenneth  G  Clare  et  al.  Washington:  U.S. 
Government  Printing  Office.  492  pp.  1969. 

"  A  Brief  Guidance  to  Cheon-Do-Gyo. 
Seoul:  Cheon-Do-Gyo.  20  pp    1971. 

■^  Cry  of  the  People  and  Other  Poems,  by 
Kim  Chi  Ha  Tokyo:  Autumn  Press.  119  pp. 
1975. 

•"  Excerpts  from  Kim  Chi  Ha's  "Declaration 
of  Conscience."  Tokyo:  Japanese  Catholic 
Mission  Peace  and  Justice.  9  pp.  1976. 

""Tortured  by  KCIA:  Poet  Kim"  The 
Japan  Times  August  5.  1975. 

»'"Klm  Chi  Ha  Rearrested;  World  Writers 
Respond."  Match  box  (Amnesty  USA) .  Spring 
Summer  1975  p  21 

(Additional  copies  of  this  Memorandum 
are  available  for  $1.00  sea  mall  postpaid  from 
World  Conference  on  Religion  and  Peace. 
777  United  Nations  Plaza.  New  York.  NY 
10017,  U.S.A.) 

Recent  WCRP  memoranda  in  tliis  series 

"238  Words  Toward  Religious  Freedom" 
21  pp.  1975  60r  postpaid.  (An  account  of 
the  UN  Commission  on  Human  Rights  to 
draft  a  U.N.  Declaration  on  the  Elimination 
of  All  Forms  of  Intolerance  and  Discrimina- 
tion Based  on  Religion  or  Belief  ) 

"The  Human  Rights  Commission  at  Ge- 
neva." 9  pp.  1975.  60f  [x«tpald.  (A  speech  of 
Dr.  Homer  A  Jack  to  the  31st  session  of  the 
Commission,  dealing  with  violations  of  re- 
ligious freedom  around  the  world,  and  replies 
from  Member  Stales  ) 

"The  Human  Rights  of  the  Muslims  of  the 
Philippines:  An  Introduction."  1975.  •100 
postpaid. 


South  KoaEA  Begins  Tbial  or  18  OpposmoN 
Leaders 

Seoul.  Soith  Kohea,  May  4. — A  group  of 
18  religious  and  political  leaders  of  South 
Korea  went  on  trial  today  on  charges  of 
having  violated  the  country"s  emergency 
decree  prohibiting  all  acts  of  dissent  against 
the  Government. 

Among  those  on  trial  at  the  Seoul  Dis- 
trict Court  Is  Kim  Dae  Jung.  61-year-old 
former  opposition  candidate  for  president 
and  one  of  President  Park  Chung  Hee's  fore- 
most political  foes. 

No  sentences  were  handed  down  during 
the  65-mlnute  session  but  demonstration 
attempts  led  by  Mrs.  Kim  outside  the  court- 
room ended  In  clashes  with  the  riot  police. 

It  was  the  first  such  open  clashes  between 
the  dissidents  and  the  police  since  the 
emergency  decree  took  effect  a  year  ago 

EX-PRESIDia<T    ON    TRIAL 

Others  on  trial  were  Yun  Po  Sun.  78.  the 
country"s  only  surviving  former  president: 
Lee  Tal  Young.  South  Korea"8  first  woman 
lawyer;  a  (Quaker  writer;  five  Roman  Catho- 
lic prleets;  seven  professors  and  Protestant 
ministers,  and  two  other  Intellectuals 

The  18  are  being  defended  by  a  total  of  24 
lawyers,  one  of  the  largest  defense  groups  in 
the   countrv's   history 

Mr.  Kim  "and  10  others  have  been  under 
arrest  for  two  months  for  having  published 
a  statement  urging  Mr.  Park  to  step  down. 
Criticizing  what  they  called  Mr    Park's  die- 
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tatorshlp  and  failure  !:i  economic  policy — 
resulting  In  a  widening  j;ap  between  the  rich 
and  poor— the  dls-sideru.-  cla.ined  he  sho\;ld 
step  down   and  restore  democracy. 

Under  the  emergency  de<'ree.  .such  act.'; 
constitute  a  crime  punishable  by  a  n^lnlm\im 
of  one  year  In  prison.  No  maximum  penalty 
is  set. 

Mr  Ktm.  clad  in  a  white  padded  Korean 
Jacket,  entered  the  courtroom  limping  and 
using  a  cane.  Looking  pale  and  swollen,  he 
answered  the  judge's  questions  about  his 
name  and  address.  Asked  what  his  job  was, 
his  reply   was  Inaudible. 

COURTROOM    IS    PACKED 

The  courtroom  was  packed  with  about 
250  persons.  Each  was  issued  a  special  entry 
ticket,  and  the  Judge  said  It  was  necessary 
to  "maintain  courtroom  order."  The  lawyers 
quickly  charged  that  It  was  a  secret  trial 
and  that  the  court  was  filled  with  security 
agents. 

The  proceeding  was  Interrupted  twice 
with  the  Judges  panel  and  the  lawyers  de- 
manding a  10-mlnute  recess  to  study  the 
courtroom  Issue. 

■■This  Is  not  a  fair  trial  but  a  polUical 
debate."  said  Mr.  Kim  at  the  end  of  the  ses- 
sion His  wife  said  It  was  '"a  trial  to  see  if 
democracy  can  judge  a  nondemocracy"  In 
symbolic  protest  against  what  she  termed 
a  democracy  being  "crucified."  she  and  her 
supporters  placed  tape  over  their  mouths 
in   the    form    of    a   cross. 

Outside,  about  200  persons  staged  a  sit- 
down  strike  protesting  the  court's  decision 
not  to  let  them  attend  the  trial.  Mrs.  Kim 
said  tha  wives  of  the  defendants  refused  to 
attend  today's  session  because  they  said  It 
was  not  free  and  fair. 

The  next  session  of  the  trial  Is  set  for 
May  15 


PENNSYLVANIA'S    SMALL    BUSINESS 
PERSON  OE  THE  YEAR 

Mr.  HUGH  SCOTT.  Mr.  President.  X\i\s 
morning  I  had  the  plea.'^u^e  of  attending 
an  award  ceremony,  conducts  in  con- 
cert with  Small  Businass  Week,  ■v^hich 
honored  Pennsylvania's  Small  Business 
Person  of  the  Year.  Mr.  Phil  Sauereisen. 
president  of  Sauereisen  Cement  Co.  of 
Pittsburgh  In  recognition  of  hi*;  tireless 
contribution  to  various  State  and  local 
business  boards  and  his  fine  example  of 
executive  leadership,  Phil  Sauereisen  is  a 
most  appropriate  recipient. 

In  an  age  increasingly  dominated  by 
corporate  conglomerates,  it  Ls  altogether 
fitting  that  the  Congress  acknowledge 
the  constructive  role  which  the  .small, 
private  business  element  represents  in 
our  imperfect  competitive  economy.  It  is 
important  for  ils  to  realize  Uiat  small 
busine.ss  is  responsible  for  about  43  per- 
cent of  the  gross  national  product  of  this 
country  and  55  percent  of  the  Nation's 
total  business  employment 

The  increased  difficulty  of  small  busi- 
ness to  compete  in  today's  market  only 
serves  to  further  highlight  the  unparal- 
leled success  of  the  Sauereisen  Cement 
Co.  under  Phil's  stewardship 

Inasmuch  as  small  business  represents 
an  important  competitive  influence  to 
steady  economic  growth  and  .'stability, 
Mr.  Phil  Sauereisen  distinguishes  him- 
self as  a  leader  in  modern  .American  en- 
terprise. I  want  to  congratulate  Phil  and 
his  family  and  extend  my  wishes  for 
continued  success. 


NATIONAL  SMALL  BUSINESS   WEEK 

Mr  MONTOY.A  Mr,  President,  small 
businessmen  have  been  hailed  as  the 
heart  of  our  free  enterprise  system.  It 
was  they,  along  with  struggling  farmers, 
who  provided  the  foundation  on  which 
this  great  country  was  built.  Our 
strength  today,  and  potential  for  growih 
tomorrow,  still  rests  with  the  small  busi- 
nessmen who  make  up  more  than  90 
percent  of  all  corporate  entities  in  the 
United  States  and  contribute  43  percent 
to  the  gross  national  product  For  these 
reasons,  it  is  only  fitting  and  proper  that 
we  set  aside  May  S  to  15  as  National 
Small  Business  Week— a  time  to  honor 
those  small  biLsine.'^smen  who  have  made 
an  outs'^tanding  contribution  to  this 
country  and  to  draw  attention  to  the  im- 
portiint  role  small  bu.^ines.s<;\>;  rontmue  to 
play  in  our  econom\ 

In  my  own  State  of  New  Mexico,  the 
number  of  small  businesses  has  risen 
from  17,682  In  1964,  to  19."251  in  1973. 
This  is  96,4  percent  of  al!  reporting  busi- 
ness units  in  the  State.  The  number  of 
employees  has  risen  from  98.933  m  1964. 
to  130.194  in  1973.  This  constitutes  55.8 
percent  of  the  reported  New  Mexican 
business  employees.  Small  businesses  and 
their  employees  are  a  ma.ior  factor  in  the 
economy,  not  only  of  New  Mexico,  but 
of  the  entire  country. 

On  April  29.  1976,  the  Senate  recog- 
nized the  significance  of  small  business 
by  passing  Senate  Resolution  104.  giving 
Imiited  legislative  authority  to  the  Sen- 
ate Select  Committee  on  Small  Business. 
As  a  former  member  of  this  select  com- 
mittee, I  am  well  aware  that  they  have 
done  good  work  for  small  businessmen 
but  could  accomplish  more  with  an  ex- 
Iianded  jurisdiction.  Hence.  I  ca^^pon- 
sored  Senate  Resolution  104.  In  addition. 
I  introduced  my  own  resolution  to  es- 
tablish a  special  committee  on  small 
business  and  Federal  overregulation. 
The  small  busine.ss  sector  l":  the  hardest 
hit  by  Government  regulations  and  con- 
trol, "yet  is  the  least  able  to  bear  it.  I 
firmly  believe,  we  need  a  strong  Com- 
mittee on  Small  Business  to  act  on  these 
serious  matters. 

Thi'i  week,  it  is  my  pleasure  to  give 
recognition  to  all  membei-s  of  the  small 
busine.ss  community.  However.  I  would 
like  to  single  out  several  individuals  from 
my  home  State  of  New  Mexico  who  de- 
sen-e  special  attention.  Mr.  Lem  Fryar 
and  Mr.  Danny  Fi-yar  of  the  Fryar  Log- 
ging Co.,  Reserve,  N.  Mex..  are  the  co- 
winners  for  New  Mexico  of  the  Business 
Administration's  Small  Bu.^mess  Woman 
or  Man  of  the  Year  Award.  Their  firm 
has  contributed  significantly  to  the  de- 
velopment of  Catron  County.  A  signifi- 
cant percentage  of  the  wage  earners  of 
the  local  area  are  loggers  employed  by 
the  Fryar  Logging  Co. 

Mr.  Nobert  Pohl,  owner  and  president 
of  Service  Circuits,  Inc..  Albuquerque.  N. 
Mex..  is  another  small  businessman  I 
want  to  salute.  Ser\-ice  Circuits.  Inc..  was 
nominated  by  Sandia  Laboratories  for 
Small  Business  Subcontractor  of  the 
Year  and  was  selected  out  of  16  nominees 
as  region  IV  winner.  In  addition  to  pio- 
neering some  of  the  developing  technol- 


ogy of  printed  circuits.  Mr.  Pohl  invented 
a  "Portable  Heart  Monitor"  which  is  now 
in  the  prototj'pe  development  stage.  This 
monitor  is  worn  like  a  wristwatch  by  a 
patient,  and  it  continuously  monitors 
heart  rate  and  rhjthm  by  blinking  lights 
and  niuneric  readout. 

To  the  three  New  Mexico  winners,  and 
all  other  small  businessmen,  I  say  con- 
gratulations on  a  job  well  done  It  is 
you  who  best  exemplify  the  success  of 
the  American  free  enterprise  system. 
National  Small  Business  Week  is  a  trib- 
ute you  justly  deserve. 


THE  SECOND  CONFERENCE  REPORT 
ON  THE  BEEF  RESEARCH  AND  IN- 
FORMATION ACT 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  yes- 
terday the  Senate  approved  the  second 
conference  report  on  the  Bec-f  Research 
and  Information  Act.  I  strongly  support 
this  revised  legislation  to  authorize  cat- 
tle producers  to  vote  on  the  creation  of 
a  research  and  market  promotion  pro- 
gram for  beef,  to  be  administered  by  a 
Beef  Board,  Accordmgly.  I  was  pleased  to 
vote  for  the  second  conference  report  on 
H.R.    7656. 

Previously.  Uie  House  had  rejected  the 
recommendations  of  the  first  conference, 
m  part  because  some  felt  the  referen- 
dum procedures  favored  larger  cattle 
farmers  to  the  detriment  of  smaller  pro- 
ducers. In  light  of  these  objections,  the 
bill  has  been  extensively  revLsed  and  now 
enjoys  the  support  of  the  vast  majority 
of  farm  groups,  including  the  Farm  Bu- 
reau— which  had  previously  opposed  the 
bill  because  ol  the  referendum  proce- 
dures. 

As  amended  m  ;he  second  conference, 
the  bill  requires  cattle  producers  to  reg- 
ister not  less  than  10  days  before  the 
referendum  .Approval  of  the  checkoff 
and  promotion  program  will  require  a 
favorable  vote  of  two-thirds  of  Uie  cat- 
tle producers  voting,  and  at  least  half 
of  those  previo'a.sly  registered  must  vote 
m  the  referendum  for  it  to  be  valid. 
Other  changes  in  the  bill  require  that 
a  surety  bond  be  posted  to  reimburse 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  lor  the 
costs  of  conducting  the  referendum,  in 
case  It  should  fail.  If  approved,  the  as- 
sessments on  marketed  cattle  will  pay 
for  the  referendum. 

The  final  version  of  thL^  bill  retains 
provisions  allowmg  any  farmer  who  does 
not  desire  to  participate  m  the  pro- 
gram— assuming  it  is  approved — to  ap- 
ply to  the  Beef  Board  for  a  full  refund 
of  assessments  collected  on  his  cattle. 
Thus.  thi<:  checkoff  and  promotion  pro- 
gram IS  both  fully  democratic  and  volun- 
tary. 

Mr.  President,  the  purpose  of  this  leg- 
islation is  to  give  cattle  producers  the 
same  opportunity  now  given  to  producers 
of  many  other  farm  commodities  to  vol- 
untarily establish  a  fund  and  program 
for  promoting  their  producU=.  Cattle 
farmers  also  intend  to  a^^e  a  substantial 
portion  of  the  moneys  collected  from  the 
assessment  on  marketed  cattle  for  re- 
search projects  on  cattle  production  and 
marketing.     Ultimately,     this     program 
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should  benefit  both  cattle  farmers  and 
con.sumers.  Cattle  farmers  hope  to  lind 
ways  to  produce  beef  more  efficiently. 
and  they  plan  to  provide  consumers  with 
factual  information  of  value  to  them  in 
buying  beef  for  their  families. 

I  would  like  to  express  appreciation  to 
the  conferees  for  including  in  the  final 
version  of  the  bill  an  amendment  I  au- 
thored. This  amendment  will  exempt 
from  the  assessment,  cattle  slaughtered 
for  home  consumption  by  a  producer 
who  has  been  the  sole  owner  of  such 
cattle.  I  feel,  and  the  Senate  imanimous- 
ly  agreed,  that  beef  animals  which  never 
enter  the  marketing  process  and  are 
raised  by  a  farmer  to  help  feed  himself 
and  his  family,  should  not  be  subject  to 
the  assessment. 

Mr.  President.  I  have  supported  this 
legislation  from  its  inception,  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  S.  772.  introduced  by  Senators 
Talmadge  and  Dole.  Constructive 
changes  have  been  made  in  the  legisla- 
tion since  its  initial  presentation  to  the 
Senate.  I  am  pleased  that  Congress  has 
now  given  final  approval  to  the  bill,  and 
hope  President  Ford  will  promptly  sign 
the  measure  into  law.  in  order  that  beef 
farmers  can  decide  for  themselves 
whether  or  not  they  want  this  self-help 
program. 


THE  PANAMA  CANAL  TREATY 
IN  PERSPECTIVE 

Mr  McGEE  Mr  President,  recently 
the  Overseas  Development  Council  re- 
leased a  communique  entitled  "The 
Panama  Canal  Treaty  in  Perspective" 
which  I  commend  to  my  colleagues. 

The  communique  Ls  an  important  and 
impressive  contribution  to  the  present 
debate  concerning  U  S.  negotiations  with 
the  Government  of  the  Republic  of  Pan- 
ama in  modernizing  our  present  treaty 
relationship  for  the  operation  of  the 
Panama  Canal. 

Tlie  factual  considerations  are  clearly 
spelled  out  in  this  analytical  piece  au- 
thored by  Helen  Low.  Rather  than  rely- 
ing upon  jingoistic  slogans  and  misrepre- 
sentation of  fact  that  opponents  of  the 
treaty  negotiations  so  carelessly  toss 
around,  the  Overseas  Development 
Council  relies  upon  a  comprehensive  and 
substantive  study  of  the  Lssue.  weighing 
each  and  every  consideration  very  care- 
fully. 

I  would  urge  that  my  colleagues  give 
serious  consideration  to  Helen  Low's  ex- 
cellent analysis. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  the  com- 
munique be  printed  In  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  com- 
munique was  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 

The   Panama   Canal  Treaty   In   Perspectiv* 
(By  Helen  C.  Low) 

The  relationship  of  the  United  States  to 
the  Panama  Canal  Is  a  subject  on  which 
many  Americans  long  have  held  strong  feel- 
ings. US.  presence  In  the  Canal  Zone  con- 
tinues to  be  based  on  the  Panama  Treaty  of 
1903.  How  well  does  that  Treaty  today  .serve 
US  strategic,  economic,  and  foreign  policy 
Interests?  Given  the  virtually  universal  re- 
jection by  the  Panamanian  people  of  the 
kind  of  relationship  it  symbolizes,  does  the 
Treaty  stlU  assure  the  United  States  what 
It  was  designed  to  achieve? 


Recognizing  the  Increasing  urgency  of 
reaching  a  new  understanding  before  the 
Issue  explodes,  the  governments  of  the 
United  States  and  Panama  are  now  actively 
negotiating  a  new  treaty  under  which  the 
United  Stales  would  retain  responsibility 
for  the  defen.se  and  operation  of  the  Canal  for 
a  fixed  period,  after  which  responsibility  for 
Its  operation  would  be  as.sumed  by  Panama. 
When  completed,  the  treaty  will  require  the 
approval  of  Congress 

Failure  to  work  out  a  viable  relationship" 
with  Panama  would  have  Immediate  reper- 
cussions on  U.S.  presence  In  the  Canal  Zone 
as  well  as  far-reaching  consequences  for  our 
relationships  with  Latin  American  and  other 
Third  World  countries  The  present  situa- 
tion offers  the  United  States  an  opportunity 
to  demonstrate  the  ability  to  meet  changed 
International  conditions  constructively  and 
to  move  ahead  toward  more  cooperative  and 
more  mutually  beneficial  relations  with  the 
developing  world. 

CHANCING    perspectives 

The  opening  of  the  Panama  Canal  was  as 
much  a  source  of  national  pride  for  Its  time 
as  the  landing  on  the  moon  was  to  be  a  half 
century  later.  The  construction  of  the  Canal 
has  been  set  forth  vividly  In  our  history 
books:  The  challenge  to  cut  through  the  Isth- 
mus, which  had  so  frustrated  European  at- 
tempts, was  finally  surmounted  through 
American  persistence  and  Ingenuity.  The  re- 
sult was  a  canal  system  of  elegantly  simple 
design,  made  avaUable  for  the  economic 
benefit  of  the  whole  world. 

The  relationship  of  the  United  Stat«s  to 
the  Republic  of  Panama,  through  whose 
territory  the  Canal  cuts,  has  been  turbulent, 
however,  from  the  beginning  The  Treaty  of 
1903.  on  which  that  relationship  has  been 
based,  has  been  Increasingly  challenged  by 
Panamanians  as  time  has  passed  and  as  sup- 
port for  a  continued  U.S.  presence  In  Pana- 
ma under  the  existing  rules  has  progres- 
sively eroded.  Regardless  of  party  or  eco- 
nomic status.  Panamanians  virtually  unani- 
mously view  the  Treaty  as  a  vestige  of  colo- 
nialism. 

In  1964  the  mounting  tensions  erupted  In- 
to violence,  resultmg  In  bloodshed  Panama 
broke  diplomatic  relations  with  the  United 
States,  carrying  Its  case  to  the  United  Nations 
and  the  Organization  of  American  States 
Since  then,  the  two  countries  have  been 
trying  Ut  work  out  a  new  basis  for  their  re- 
lationship. At  that  time,  President  Johnson 
laJler  consulting  with  former  Presidents 
Elsenhower  and  Truman  to  ensure  biparti- 
san support  for  the  policy)  publicly  com- 
mitted his  Administration  to  negotiating  a 
completely  new  Canal  treaty  to  be  applica- 
ble over  a  fixed  period  Although  three  draft 
treaties  were  agreed  upon  In  1967.  neither 
nation  took  action  to  ratify  them.  In  part 
because  a  major  election  campaign  was  In 
progress  Ui  each  country.  The  Panamanian 
government  formally  rejected  them  In  1970 
Talks  were  resumed  In  1971.  but  gathered 
momentum  only  In  September  1973.  after 
the  United  States  had  vetoed  the  UN  Se- 
curity Council  resolution  supportive  of  Pan- 
amas position  In  March  1973  In  February 
1974.  the  United  States  and  Panama  reached 
agreement  on  a  set  of  eight  principles  to 
serve  as  guidelines  for  the  formulation  of  a 
new  treaty  It  Is  within  the  framework  of 
this  agreement  that  the  current  negotiations 
are  taking  place. 

In  the  United  States,  the  most  vocal  op- 
ponents of  a  new  treaty  view  the  Canal  Zone 
as  US.  territory  and  as  vital  to  US  secur- 
ity; they  take  an  uncompromising  position 
In  discussions  on  the  possibility  of  changing 
that  status  Others,  perceiving  that  the 
United  States  cannot  Implement  Its  will  Ir- 
respective of  Panamanian  views,  assess  the 
present  situation  differently  and  approach 
the  Issue  by  asking  what  the  basic  and  con- 


tinuing VS.  Interests  In  the  Canal  and  the 
t)est  available  meanii  of  protecting  those  In- 
terests are.  At  this  crucial  Juncture — be- 
fore a  new  treaty  Is  put  to  a  vote  In  the  Con- 
gress— It  Is  essential  that  all  asp>ect8  of  the 
Issue  receive  a  more  balanced  consideration. 

THE  TRXATT  OF  1803 

In  attempting  to  sort  out  the  various  ele- 
ments of  the  present  situation.  It  may  l)e 
useful  to  look  at  the  1903  Treaty  provisions 
and  the  Interpretation  that  has  been  given 
them  In  the  Intervening  time  Article  II  of 
that  TYeaty — signed  a  few  days  after  Panama 
had  declared  Itself  Independent  of  Colombiii 
with  US.  help — granted  to  the  United  States 
"In  pierpetulty  the  use.  occupation  and  con- 
trol" of  a  ten-mlle-wlde  Canal  Zone  Article 
III  granted  the  United  States  "all  the  rights. 
p)ower  and  authority  .  .  .  which  the  United 
States  would  possess  and  exercLse  If  It  were 
the  sovereign  of  the  territory  ...  to  the  en- 
tire exclusion  of  the  exercise  by  the  Republic 
of  Panama  of  any  such  sovereign  rights,  pow- 
er or  authority."  This  distinction  between 
sovereignty  and  the  exercise  thereof  has 
precedents  In  international  law  (e.g..  the 
2anes  of  Influence  established  In  China  In 
the  nineteenth  century).  Phllllpe  Bunau- 
VarUIa.  the  Frenchman  chiefly  re.sponslble 
for  drafting  the  TVeaty,  provided  the  follow- 
ing explanation  of  Its  meaning:  "The  United 
States,  without  becoming  the  sovereiffn,  re- 
ceived the  exclvMre  use  of  the  right.*;  of  sov- 
ereignty, while  respecting  the  sovereignty  It- 
self of  the  Panama  Republic"  (Italics  In 
original).  The  U.S.  understanding  of  the 
sovereignty  provision  was  evident  In  the 
explanation  provided  to  President  Theodore 
Roosevelt  In  1906  by  Secretary  of  War  Wil- 
liam Howard  Taft:  ".  .  .  The  truth  U  that 
while  we  have  all  the  attributes  of  sovereipn- 
ty  necessary  In  the  construction,  mainte- 
nance, and  protection  of  the  Canal,  the  very 
form  In  which  these  attributes  are  conferred 
In  the  treaty  seems  to  preserve  the  titular 
sovereignty  over  the  Canal  Zone  In  the  Re- 
public of  Panama  .  .  ."  Since  then — Insofar  a.s 
the  International  legal  status  of  the  Zone  is 
concerned — the  United  States  has  consist- 
ently recognized  that  "titular"  sovereignty 
rests  with  Panama 

Although  the  United  States,  under  the  1903 
Treaty,  acquired  the  use.  occupation,  and 
control  of  public  lands  In  the  Canal  Zone, 
these  nevertheless  remained  public  lands  of 
the  Republic  of  Panama — subject  to  the 
U.S.  rights  granted  In  the  Treaty.  The  »10 
million  which  the  United  States  paid  to 
Panama  under  Article  XIV  a.s  well  as  the 
»250,000  to  be  paid  annually  during  the  life 
of  the  Treaty,  starting  nine  years  after  Its 
ratification,  were  expressly  stated  to  be  "the 
price  or  compensation  for  the  rights,  powers 
and  privileges  granted  In  this  convention  " 
(The  amount  of  the  annual  payment  was 
raised  to  81.93  million  In  1955  and  to  $2  3 
million  after  the  devaluation  of  the  dollar  In 
1971  )  Thus  the  Treaty  provided  for  the  pur- 
chase of  rights  to  use;  It  did  not  constitute 
purchase  of  the  Zone. 

Despite  the  language  of  the  1903  Treaty, 
however,  some  Americans  claim  that  the 
Canal  Zone  Is  as  much  a  part  of  the  United 
States  as  the  territory  acquired  by  the 
Louisiana  Purchase  or  the  Alaska  territory 
puchased  from  Russia.  This  contention  Is 
at  odds  not  only  with  the  treatment  of 
sovereignty  as  spelled  out  In  the  Panama 
Treaty  but,  also  with  the  terms  of  acquisition 
of  the  latter  territories  The  1803  transfer 
of  Louisiana  by  France  ceded  to  the  Dnlted 
States  "forever  and  In  full  sovereignty  the 
territory  with  all  Its  rights  and  appurte- 
nances .  ,"  All  public  lands  were  transferred 
and  all  Inhabitants  were  given  U.S.  citizen- 
ship. In  the  case  of  Alaska,  the  Russian  Em- 
peror ceded  to  the  United  States  all  the 
territory  and  dominions  he  posse.ssed  on  the 
continent  of   America   and   In    the   adjacent 
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Islands,  conveying  to  the  United  States  all 
rights,  franchises,  and  privileges  previously 
belonging  to  Russia.  All  public  lands  were 
Included,  and  the  Inhabitants  were  given  the 
choice  of  returning  to  Russia  within  three 
years  or  becoming  U  .S  citizens  In  neither 
of  these  cases  was  provision  made  for  a  con- 
tinuing annuity  or  for  a  continuing  rela- 
tionship on  the  matters  covered  by  the  agree- 
ment. In  contrast,  the  1903  Treaty  with 
Panama  speclflcally  preser\'ed  the  rights  of 
private  property  owners  In  the  Zone  but  did 
not  bestow  US  cltlzen-shlp  on  them.  While 
a  person  bom  In  the  United  States  acquires 
VS.  citizenship  at  birth  unle.ss  hl.s  parents 
have  diplomatic  status,  a  person  born  of  non- 
US  parent.s  in  the  Canal  Zone  Is  not  born  a 
VS.  citizen. 

Although  decisions  by  VS.  courts  over  the 
years  have  dealt  with  the  statu.s  of  the  Canal 
Zone,  they  have  determined  the  applicability 
of  specific  U.S.  legislation  within  the  Zone 
and  have  had  no  bearing  on  the  larger  ques- 
tion of  U.S.  sovereignty  over  the  Zone  In 
terms  of  Its  International  legal  status.  In 
some  ca.ses.  U.S.  law  has  been  held  to  apply 
(for  example,  for  purposes  of  extradition) 
and  In  others  not  ( a.s  for  purpases  of  customs 
duties).  In  1907.  In  the  often  cited  case  nf 
Wilson  V  Shaw — a  ca,se  brought  by  a  dis- 
gruntled taxpayer  challenging  the  power  of 
the  U.S.  government  to  authorize  expendi- 
tures In  Panama— the  US  Supreme  Court 
ruled  that,  for  the  purpase  of  US  expendi- 
ture of  funds  for  construction  of  the  Canal, 
the  Zone  was  US  territory  Subsequently, 
however,  the  courts  also  have  held  that,  for 
the  purpose  of  transporting  U  S.  mall,  the 
ports  of  the  Zone  are  foreign 

THE  NEED  ron   A   NEW  RELATIONSHIP 

Even  with  full  recognition  that  the  1903 
Treaty  gave  the  United  States  neither  sov- 
ereignty over,  nor  ownership  of.  the  Zone,  the 
choice  facing  the  United  States  at  present  Is 
not  between  a  continuation  of  that  Treaty 
and  the  negotiation  of  a  new  one.  but  be- 
tween a  new  treaty  and  bitter  confrontation. 

Panamanians  have  opposed  the  terms  of 
the  1903  Treaty  almost  from  Its  beginning 
That  opposition  has  broadened  to  Include  vir- 
tually the  whole  copulation  and  ha.s  deepened 
m  intensity  with  the  passage  of  time  and 
with  the  reluctance  within  the  United  States 
to  work  out  mutually  acceptable  terms  for 
continued  U.S.  presence.  Panamanian  ob- 
jections to  the  present  situation  are  ba.sed  on 
several  sets  of  factors.  In  the  first  place,  the 
U.S.  operation  of  a  full-fledged  government 
In  the  Canal  Zone — with  p>ollce,  courts,  and 
JbUs  enforcing  U.S.  laws  on  Panamanians — Is 
considered  to  be  an  infringement  on  Pana- 
ma's nationhood.  Another  element  in  Pana- 
manian reactions  to  the  U.S.  presence  is  the 
use  of  the  Zone  for  U.S.  military  activities 
other  than  the  defense  of  the  Canal.  The 
command  post  for  U.S.  military  operations  In 
Latin  America  Is  located  there,  as  is  the 
School  of  the  America^ — a  training  center 
for  Latin  American  military  officials.  At  pres- 
ent, there  Is  a  total  of  14  military  bases  and 
over  9,500  U.S.  military  personnel  In  the 
Zone  From  the  economic  standpoint,  there 
are  a  number  of  major  objections.  Land  that 
Is  urgently  needed  for  coherent  development 
of  the  country  Is  .sealed  off  and  underutilized 
In  the  10-mlle-wlde  Canal  Zone.  Expansion 
of  Panama  City,  bounded  by  the  Zone  on  two 
side.s  and  the  Gulf  on  a  third,  is  curtailed. 
All  major  deep  port  facilities — among  t;he 
country's  greatest  economic  as.seis — are  with- 
in the  Zone.  Panama  presently  receives  only 
12  3  million  from  the  United  States  each  year 
for  the  use  of  the  533-square-mlle  swath  of 
land.  (In  contrast,  Spain  receives  $20  million 
for  U.S.  use  of  three  military  bases  on  Span- 
ish soil.) 

Increasingly  restive  about  the  restrictions 
Imposed  on  them  within  their  own  country 
by  a  treaty  they  perceive  to  be  archaic  and 


Inequitable,  Panamanians  have  long  consid- 
ered renegotiation  the  logical  course  of  ac- 
tion. But  If  the  prospect  for  change  through 
renegotiation  is  interminably  blocked — If  the 
United  States  refuses  to  accept  change — 
Panamanian  frustration  with  this  situation 
will  be  Increasingly  likely  to  find  violent  ex- 
pression. "Perpetuity"  has  little  meaning  In 
a  context  that  one  party  to  an  agreement 
overwhelmingly  rejects. 

BA.SIC    U.S.    INTERESTS    IN    THE    CANAL 

The  task  that  faces  the  VS.  public — as  the 
Executive  Branch  negotiates  a  new  treaty 
and  before  the  Congress  considers  the  ques- 
tion of  it«  ratification  and  implementation — 
is  a  realistic  reassessment  of  our  basic  In- 
terests m  the  continued  functioning  of  the 
Canal  and  an  attempt  to  fiiid  new  ways  of 
assuring  that  these  concerns  are  adequately 
covered  in  a  new  treaty  arrangement. 
Strategic  interests 

The  first  question  to  be  faced  is  the 
strategic  importance  of  the  Canal  to  the 
United  States  VS.  military  experts  consider 
the  chief  value  of  the  Canal  to  be  its  con- 
tribution to  strategic  mobility- — that  is,  the 
capability  it  provides  to  put  forces  into  posl- 
tmn  rapidly  and  to  support  them  efficiently 
Without  disrupting  the  transportation  system 
within  the  United  States,  At  the  same  time. 
however,  they  point  out  that,  in  the  present 
age  of  .sophisticated  missiles,  any  major  fixed 
facility  realistically  must  be  viewed  as  vul- 
nerable and  its  availability  dLscounted;  they 
conclude  that  U.S  strategy  should  be  based 
on  the  a-ssumption  of  the  Canal's  nonavail- 
ability. In  fact  the  United  States  has  main- 
tained two  virtually  separate  navies  in  the 
Atlantic  and  the  Pacific  since  the  beginning 
of  World  War  II 

The  lncrea.sed  size  of  naval  vessels  has 
further  limited  the  use  of  the  Canal  Some 
24  US  aircraft  carriers  are  too  large  to  pa.ss 
through  It.  nuclear  submarines  likewise  are 
restricted  in  their  ability  to  use  the  Canal  by 
the  iieed  to  surface  in  order  to  transit  it. 
F'lnally,  although  the  movement  of  military 
supplies  was  the  principal  logistic  value  of 
the  Canal  during  World  War  II  and  subse- 
quent conflicts,  during  the  years  of  American 
Involvement  In  Vietnam  strategic  goods  in- 
crea-singly  came  to  be  transported  across  the 
United  States  to  the  West  coast 

The  Canal  Is  vulnerable  not  only  to  the 
sophisticated  power  of  modern  weaponry 
but  also  to  sabotage  by  a  few  sticks  of  dyna- 
mite In  a  lunch  pail  Through  the  force  of 
gravity,  water  from  central  Oatun  Lake  fills 
the  locks;  the  loss  of  a  sluiceway  could  drain 
the  system  and  require  as  much  as  two  years 
of  rainfall  to  refill  it.  To  attempt  to  protect 
the  functioning  of  the  Canal  against  a  hostile 
countryside  would  be  intrinsically  unman- 
ageable and  would  call  for  a  fortress  regime 
which  itself  could  rapidly  become  untenable. 
The  United  Slates  increasingly  will  be  able 
to  protect  the  Canal  only  if  the  Panamanian 
people  accept  our  presence  there.  Concern 
about  its  vulnerability  led  to  the  appoint- 
ment of  a  commission  to  study  alternative 
routes  for  a  new  sea-level  canal  This  group 
In  1970  recommended  that  it.  too.  be  con- 
structed through  Panama.  Since  then,  a  com- 
bination of  factors,  ranging  from  ecological 
constraints  to  rapidly  escalating  construction 
costs,  as  well  as  recognition  that  a  sea-level 
canal  would  not  avoid  the  problem  of  vul- 
nerability, have  removed  the  project  from 
active  discussion. 

Economic  interests 

The  second  question  pertaining  to  U.S.  in- 
terests in  Panama  concerns  the  economic 
importance  of  the  Canal.  The  country  to 
which  the  Canal  L=  most  important  econom- 
ically is  Panama  Thirteen  per  cent  of  Pan- 
ama's gross  national  product  In  FY  74  was 
derived  from  the  Canal,  which  also  generated 
one  third  of  the  country's  foreign  exchange 


and  about  one  fifth  of  its  employment.  In 
contrast,  the  Cana!  today  make,-  only  a  minor 
contribution  to  the  U.S.  economy,  affecting 
less  than  1  per  cent  of  C.S  GNP.  It  funnels 
coal  from  West  Virginia  to  Japan  and  grain 
from  the  Midwest  to  Asia;  It  channels  oil  and 
bananas  to  the  East  coast,  and  alumina,' 
bauxite  to  the  West  coast.  Thirteen  per  cent 
of  total  U.S.  exports,  by  value,  and  5.3  per 
cent  of  U.S  Imports  passed  through  the 
CaTial  In  1972.  In  1940.  50  per  cent  of  U£. 
Intercoastal  trade  passed  through  the  Canai, 
but  less  than  3  per  cent  now  does  so  While 
less  than  5  per  cent  of  world  trade  has  trans- 
ited the  Canal  In  recent  years,  this  figure 
fails  to  indicate  the  importance  of  the  Canal 
to  some  of  it?  users.  Nine  countries  (Nica- 
ragua, El  Salvador,  Ecuador.  Peru,  Chile, 
Colombia,  Guatemala,  Panama.  Costa  Rica) 
are  more  dependent  on  the  Canal  in  terms  of 
the  percentage  of  ocean  cargo  transported 
through  it  than  Is  the  United  States  Japan, 
Taiwan,  the  RepubUc  of  Korea.  New  Zealand, 
and  the  Philippines  also  have  a  slgnlficAnt 
Interest  in  the  Canal  and  its  future 

Time,  however,  has  diminished  the  role  of 
the  Canal  in  the  economic  as  in  the  strategic 
realm.  In  1976.  1J200  fewer  ships  are  expected 
to  pass  through  the  Canal  than  the  13.875 
which  used  It  in  1975.  The  shipbuilding  in- 
dustry— in  constructing  supertankers  and 
huge  containerized  cargo  ships — has  increas- 
ingly discounted  it.  More  than  1.300  ocean 
vessels  are  too  large  to  pass  through  it  and 
another  1.700  can  use  It  only  when  not  carry- 
ing a  fuD  load.  In  the  early  1970s,  with  the 
speed  of  the  larger  ships  tending  to  offset  the 
costs  of  traveling  greater  distances,  a  con- 
siderable amount  of  the  coal  shipped  from 
the  eastern  United  States  to  Japan,  for  ex- 
ample, was  sent  around  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope,  Significantly  higher  fuel  costs  since 
October  1973  and  the  reopening  of  the  Suez 
Cans;  in  mid-1975  have  further  altered  the 
picture.  In  moving  freight  from  the  United 
Kingdom  to  Australia,  for  example,  the 
shorter  travel  time  through  Suez  and  the 
resulting  savings  in  fuel  more  than  offset  the 
higher  Suez  tolls  As  a  resuU.  the  traffic  pat- 
tern of  tankers  as  well  as  of  general  cargo 
and  containerized  ships  ha.s  shifted  subst&n- 
tlallv  to  the  Suez  route  The  impact  of  this 
on  the  Panama  Canal  is  seen  m  a  decline  in 
revenue  of  about  10  per  cent  since  nild-19T5. 

Toll  rates  for  use  of  the  Cana!  were  held 
virtually  constant  from  1914  to  1P74  Despite 
the  20  per  cent  rate  increases  imposed  in 
1974,  the  Panama  Canal  Company  is  ex- 
pected to  show  &  deficit  of  $12.5  million  in 
1976,  the  fourth  consecutive  year  of  deficit. 
Because  of  steadily  Increasing  costs  of  oper- 
ation, further  rate  li:icreases  are  viewed  by 
Canal  Company  officials  as  virtually  un- 
avoidable. (The  Panama  Canal  Company  Is 
an  agency  of  the  r  ?  government,  with  the 
Secretary  of  the  Army  serving  as  the  sole 
stockholder;  the  President  of  the  Company, 
who  is  also  Governor  of  the  Canal  Zone,  is 
appointed  by  the  President  of  the  United 
States  ) 

A  1974  U.S.  Department  of  Commerce 
studv  examined  the  Impact  of  increased 
Canal  tolls  on  the  US  consumer  and  con- 
cluded that  a  75  per  cent  Increase  in  tolls 
would  Increase  the  price  of  transported  prod- 
ucts to  consumers  by  18  per  cent  A  1973 
study  (commissloijed  by  the  Canal  Com- 
pany) of  the  effects  of  toll  Increases  on  Canal 
revenues  estimated  that  In  the  case  of  ba- 
nanas, for  example,  an  Increased  toll  of  26 
per  cent  would  result  In  decreased  revenue, 
while  in  the  case  of  such  items  as  sugar,  iron 
ore.  scrap  metal,  and  crude  oil.  that  point 
would  be  reached  at  a  50  per  cent  toll  In- 
crerise.  Whether  it  is  the  United  States  or 
Panama  that  determines  the  tolls,  however. 
the  effertive  limit  to  future  rate  Increases 
lies  in  the  alternative  costs  of  other  routes 
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and  In  the  effect  on  consumer  demand  of 
Increased  cost  of  the  flnal  product. 
Foreign  relations 
A  third  major  question  for  Americans  to 
assess  Is  the  effect  on  U.S.  foreign  relations 
of  our  handling  of  the  PaO  ama  Issue  Other 
Latin  American  countries, 
sue  as  one  which  affects  a  .  of  Latin  Amer- 
ica, unanimously  support  i  le  Panamanians. 
In  May  1975.  they  took  t|  e  unprecedented 
step  of  re-electing  Panama  as  their  regional 
representative  on  the  Unit  <l  Nations  Secu- 


rity Council  only  two  ye 
plratlou  of  Its  previous  ter 
Ing  maximum  potential  exposure  of  the  sta- 
tus of  the  Canal  Zone  and  ^he  related  nego- 
tiations. While  they  are  wa  chlng  the  course 
of  events  Intently,  the  Latli  American  coun- 
tries are  not  pressing  thi 
point.  Their  Interest  In 
tion  of  the  Issue  Is  refleclAd  In  the  unanl- 


■s   after   the   ex- 
1,  thereby  assur- 


matter   at   this 
reasoned    solu- 


mous    resolutions    of    the 
American  States  In  suppoi 


tlons  for  revision  of  the     reaty.  Failure  to 


tfie     Panamanians 

throughout    the 

range    of    US. 


eadershlp  ability 
ound  the  world. 


reach     agreement     with 

would    have    repercussions 

hemisphere.    Jeopardizing 

Interests   In   Latin   American   countries   and 

adversely  affecting  US.  reli  tlons  with  much 

of  the  developing  world. 

The  U.S.  Image  and  Its 
Is  under  careful  scrutiny 
Some  Americans  express  ioncern  that  our 
national  prestige  would  t  }  diminished  by 
negotiating  a  new  treaty 
the  opposite  Is  more  Ilk  el 
The  1903  Treaty  Is  vlewe( 
sided  and  anachronistic,  a 
colonial  era  which  other  c( 
carded.  Clinging  to  the  pas 


be  considered  weakness  tha  i  strength — as  an 
unwillingness  to  see  the  si  nation  clearly  or 
a  lack  of  confidence  In  our  t  bllltv  to  live  with 


present  realities.  The  abll 
States  to  work  through  thli 
Issue  at  home  and  to  arrli 
derstandlng  with  Panama 
abroad,  by  friend  and  foe  a 
we  can  make  necessary  ace 
changing  world 

PROGRESS  TOWARD  ^  ?*:W  TREATY 

The  process  of  shaping  a 
Is  well  under  way.  but  th 
the  two  nations  are  workirt  against  time  to 
arrive  at  a  viable  arrangemi  nt.  The  Panama 
nlan  government  Is  under  t  -emendous  Inter 
nal  pressure  not  Just  from 
elements  but  from  the  full 
opinion.   General   Torrljo.s 


the   Panamanian  governmi  nt  since   1968,   Is 


Organization    of 
.  of  the  negotla- 


n  fact,  however. 

to  be  the  case. 

abroad  as  one- 
holdover  from  a 
untrles  have  dls- 

l8  more  likely  to 


y  of  the  United 
emotion -fraught 
at  a  viable  un- 
would  be  viewed 
ke,  as  a  sign  that 
mmodatlons  to  a 


new  relationship 
governments  of 


the  more  volatile 
weight  of  public 
who  has  headed 


agreement.  If  he 
Imate  of  hostility 


committed  to  signing  an 
were  to  fall,  the  resulting  c; 
would  put  any  successor  (  overnment  In  an 
Incomparably  more  difficult  position  to  nego- 
tiate an  understanding  '  ?lth  the  United 
States.  This  sense  of  urgen(  y  Is  the  backdrop 
against  which  the  present  negotiations  are 
taking  place. 

The  Initial  stage  of  the  r  »gotlatlons.  com- 
pleted in  February  1974,  8«  ;  out  eight  basic 
principles  to  serve  as  guldi  lines  for  the  ac- 
tual formulation  of  a  treatj  As  explained  by 
Ambassador  EJllsworth  Bunl  er.  the  chief  U.S. 
negotiator,  the  essence  of  t  lat  agreement  Is 
that,  through  a  new  treaty  if  Hxed  duration. 
Panama  will  grant  the  U  ilted  States  the 
rights,  facilities,  and  lands  leressary  to  con- 
tinue operating  and  defer  ling  the  Canal, 
while  the  United  States  wl  I  retvirn  to  Pan- 
ama Jurisdiction  over  Its  t  irrltory  and  will 
provide  for  participation  ly  Panama  over 
time  In  the  operation  anc  defense  of  the 
Canal.  The  new  treaty  re|  lacing  the  1903 
Treaty  will  ensxire  Panan  a  a  "Just  and 
equitable"  share  In  the  ben<  Bts  derived  from 
the  operation  of  the  Canal  and  will  provide 
for  bilateral  agreement  in  m  liters  relating  to 
expansion  of  Its  capacity. 

Within  this  general  fran'  iwork,  the  State 
Department — with  the  act  ve  participation 
of   the   Defense   Departmec  :  and   the  Joint 


Chiefs  of  Staff — has  Identified  the  U.S.  posi- 
tion on  the  major  lasuee.  Discussions  on  the 
substantive  Issues  were  begun  with  the 
Panamanians  In  June  1974:  since  then  agree- 
ment has  been  reached  on  three  main  points, 
as  summarized  by  Ambassador  Bunker  In 
December  1975 

( 1 )  Jurisdiction  over  the  Canal  Zone  will 
pass  to  Panama  through  an  agreed  transi- 
tion, with  the  United  States  retaining  the 
right  to  use  those  areas  necessary  for  the  op- 
eration, maintenance,  and  defense  of  the 
Canal; 

(2)  Operation  of  the  Canal  during  the 
duration  of  the  treaty  will  be  primarily  the 
responsibility  of  the  United  States — with 
growing  participation  by  Panamanlan.s  at  all 
levels  In  the  day-to-day  operations  of  the 
Canal  In  order  to  prepare  for  Panama's  as- 
sumption of  this  responsibility  at  the  time 
the  treaty  terminates; 

(3)  Defense  of  the  Canal  will  be  primarily 
the  responsibility  of  the  United  States  dur- 
ing the  life  of  the  treaty,  with  Panama  grant- 
ing the  United  States  'use  rights"  for  this 
purpose  and  with  Panamanian  participation 
In  accordance  with  Its  capabilities. 

Negotiation  Is  still  In  progress  on  several 
remaining  Issues: 

( 1)  The  amount  of  economic  benefit  to  be 
derived  by  Panama; 

(2)  The  right  of  the  United  States  to  ex- 
pand the  Canal  If  It  wishes  to  do  so; 

(3)  The  size  and  location  of  the  land  and 
water  areas  needed  for  Canal  operation  and 
defense; 

(4)  A  mutually  acceptable  formula  for  the 
neutrality  and  nondiscriminatory  operation 
of  the  Canal  after  the  termination  of  the 
treaty;  and,  of  central  Importance. 

(5)  The  duration  of  the  treaty,  which  the 
Panamanians  are  unwilling  to  extend  beyond 
the  year  2000. 

THE    CUMATE    OF    OPINION    IN    THE 
UNITED      STATES 

In  the  United  States,  the  initiative  for 
changing  the  US  relationship  with  Panama 
concerning  the  Cajial  Zone  lies  with  the 
Executive  Branch  of  government  The  process 
of  negotiating  the  actual  language  of  the  new 
treaty  Is  the  task  of  the  State  Department 
with  the  advice  and  partlclpatlori  of  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  During  a  recent  visit 
to  Panama,  General  George  S.  Brown,  Chair- 
man of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff,  stressed  the 
commitment  of  both  the  Joint  Chiefs  and 
the  Defense  Department  to  the  working  out 
of  a  new  treaty.  Both  Houses  of  Congress  will 
play  a  role  In  the  acceptance  and  Imple- 
mentation of  the  document  that  eventually 
emerges:  the  Senate,  In  accordance  with  Its 
constitutional  responsibility  to  ratify  treaties, 
will  require  a  two-thirds  majority  for  that 
purpose:  the  House  of  Representatives,  with 
Jurisdiction  over  the  disposal  of  U.S.  prop- 
erty, will  need  to  Initiate  legislation  dealing 
with  US.  Installations  and  other  assets  in 
the  Zone  A  majority  of  both  Hou.ses  will  be 
required  for  Implementing  legislation. 

Resolutions  and  amendments  to  undercut 
the  process  of  renegotiation  have  been  In- 
troduced in  both  the  Senate  and  the  Hou.se 
by  members  of  Congress  who  oppose  modifi- 
cation of  the  1903  Treaty  While  a  Senate 
resolution  (Introduced  by  Senator  Strom 
Thurmond)  calling  for  the  United  States  not 
to  "cede,  dilute,  forfeit,  negotiate,  or  trans- 
fer any  of  these  sovereign  rights  (over  the 
Canal  Zone)"  was  co-sponsored  In  1974  by  37 
Senators  (more  than  enough  to  block  ratifi- 
cation of  a  treaty),  a  number  of  these  co- 
sponsors  have  indicated  that  they  are  now 
giving  the  matter  further  consideration  A 
House  amendment  (approved  264  to  164  in 
June  1975)  to  a  Slate  Department  Appropri- 
ations Bill  would  have  deprived  the  US.  ne- 
gotiating team  of  operating  funds  for  "nego- 
tiating the  surrender  or  relinquishment  of 
any  U.S.  rights  In  the  Panama  Canal  Zone"; 
but  the  Senate  refused  to  ac<;ept  this  limita- 
tion on  the  constitutional  right  of  the  Execu- 
tive Branch  to  negotiate  treaties.  A  compro- 


mise eventually  reached  in  October  called 
upon  the  negotiators  to  "protect  the  vital 
Interests  of  the  United  States  in  operation, 
maintenance,  property  and  defense  of  the 
Panama  Canal." 

Given  the  substantive  issues  still  outstand- 
ing. It  Is  not  likely  that  the  text  of  the  treaty 
win  be  ready  during  the  present  session  of 
Congress.  It  Is  not  clear  how  the  present  Con- 
gress would  \pte  If  asked  to  ratify  and  Imple- 
ment a  treaty^HintU  the  specific  language  of 
the  treaty  Is  flvallabie.  no  assessment  can  be 
made.  It  Ls  Worth  noting,  however,  that  a 
two-member  congressional  study  mission  to 
Panama  in  November  1975  concluded  that 
failure  to  negotiate  a  new  treaty  would  Jeop- 
ardize U.S.  Interests  In  the  Canal,  noted  the 
dangers  of  delay,  and  emphasized  the  Impor- 
tance of  a  successful  outcome  to  future  U.S. 
relations  with  all  Latin  American  countries. 
The  task  of  the  moment  1k  to  begin  public 
discussion  of  the  full  range  of  issues  concern- 
ing the  Panama  Canal  In  order  to  understand 
better  the  choices  before  the  United  States 
Congre.ss.  supported  by  an  informed  elec- 
torate, will  then  be  In  a  position  to  choose 
the  direction  which  best  serves  continuing 
U.S.  Interests 

In  the  mid-1970s,  when  the  last  of  the 
traditional  colonial  empires — that  of  Portu- 
gal— has  dissolved  under  nationalist  and 
world  pressures,  the  1903  Treaty  Is  an  anach- 
ronism. It  can  no  longer  accomplish  the 
purpose  It  was  intended  to  sene;  on  the 
contrary  It  threaten.s  to  Jeopardize  both  the 
contlnvied  usefulness  of  the  Canal  and  the 
Intrinsic  Interest  of  the  United  States  In  Its 
evolving  relationship  with  the  developing 
countries  at  a  time  when  the  continued 
well-being  of  the  United  .States  Is  Increas- 
ingly dependent  on  their  cooperation  Tlie 
United  States  has  an  vir^'ent  Interest  In 
achieving  a  viable  relationship  with  Pan- 
ama, one  which.  In  the  words  of  the  1974 
Statement  of  Principles,  would  be  built 
upKjn  "a  Just  and  equitable  treaty,  eliminat- 
ing, once  and  for  all.  the  causes  of  conflict 
between  the  two  countries." 

OTHER    SUCCBSTED    READINGS    ON    THE 
PANAMA    ISSUE 
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NEWSLETTER  FROM  SENATOR  WIL- 
UAM  L   SCOTT 

Mr.  WILLIAM  SCOTT  Mr  President, 
our  office  has  just  completed  our  regular 
newsletter  to-^^  mailed  to  Virginia  con- 
stituente  and  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
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that  it  be  printed  in  the  Record  for  the 
information   of   colleagues. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  news- 
letter was  ordered  to  b«  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Your  Senator  Bill  Scott  Reports 
■■uncontrollable'  budget 

Most  of  us  have  a  continuing  concern  re- 
garding the  economy,  government  spending 
and  the  cost  of  living  and,  of  course,  these 
matters  affect  us  jjersonally.  As  an  excuse 
for  a  large  Federal  budget  it  Is  often  said 
that  many  Items  are  "uncontrollable,"  that 
Is,  they  cannot  be  reduced  or  eliminated 
because  they  are  authorized  by  law  and  must 
be  budgeted. 

The  fact  Is  that  Congress  which  makes 
the  laws  can  also  repeal  them,  with  or  with- 
out a  recommendation  from  the  executive 
branch  of  the  government  An  example  as 
to  how  these  "tmcontroUables"  comes  Into 
being  Is  a  measure  before  the  Senate  a  few- 
weeks  ago  to  authorize  new  and  expanded 
low  cost  housing. 

A  statement  toward  the  end  of  the  com- 
mittee report  Indicated  that  the  cost  of  the 
authorizing  bill  was  $27.2  billion,  and  I 
posed  a  somewhat  rhetorical  question  as  to 
whether  the  amount  was  a  iypoi,'raphlral 
error.  The  floor  managers  of  the  bill  stated 
that  the  figure  was  correct  but  that  the 
funds  authorized  would  be  spent  over  a  peri- 
od of  forty  year? 

The  bill  passed  by  a  fairly  wide  mar(?ln. 
and  in  all  probability  expenditures  under 
this  program  will  be  Included  In  the  budget 
messages  of  future  years  as  vincontr<  liable. 
In  my  opinion,  we  must  guard  agaln.st  long- 
time authorization  of  programs  of  marginal 
or  questionable  merit  If  we  are  ever  going 
to  be  able  to  red'iff  'he  national  debt  which 
Is  now  more  than  $600  billion 

There  may  be  merit  In  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment assisting  individuals  to  obtain  ade 
quale  housing  when  they  cannot  obtain  It 
at  reasonable  prices  on  the  open  market 
However,  It  would  seem  that  we  should  still 
look  to  the  private  .sector  of  the  economy 
to  provide  for  the  housing  needs  of  citi- 
zens generally  and  should  hold  publicly  fi- 
nanced housing  proeram.s  to  a  necessary 
minimum. 

on.  COMPANY    BREAKUP 

The  Senate  Judiciary  Committee  Is  con- 
sidering two  measures  to  dismember  the  Na- 
tion's largest  oil  companies  One  bill  would 
compel  horizontal  divestiture,  that  Is,  an  oil 
or  natural  gas  company  could  not  deal  In 
coal,  oil  shale,  nuclear  power,  geothermal 
steam,  or  solar  energy.  A  .":econd  proposal, 
vertical  divestiture,  would  bar  producing 
firms  from  refining,  transporting,  or  selling 
their  products  on  the  retail  market 

In  April,  the  Judiciary  Antitrust  Subcom- 
mittee adopted  the  .second  measure  and  the 
full  Committee  Is  .scheduled  »o  take  flnal  ac- 
tion within  a  few  weeks.  If  enacted,  the  gov- 
ernment would  supervise  the  dismantling  of 
the  oil  companies  for  completion  In  five 
years,  with  disputes  being  resolved  by  a 
newly-created  Petroleum  Indii.'^try  Divesti- 
ture Court.  Last  fall  an  amendment  of  a  sim- 
ilar nature  was  narrowly  defeated  on  the 
Senate  floor. 

Of  course  few  would  favor  a  monopoly  and 
few  would  want  to  harm  private  enterprise 
or  retard  our  economic  recovery  E^fTiclent  op- 
eration of  the  country's  petroleum  Industry 
would  seem  to  be  In  the  public  Interest. 
Therefore,  I  intend  to  oppose  both  of  these 
measures. 

GUARANTEED    JOBS 

Legislation  Is  working  Its  way  through 
Congress  to  guarantee  most  adult  Americans 
»  Job  and  establish  broad  new  economic 
planning  by  the  Federal  Government  as  a 
means  to  eliminate  unemployment  Of  course 
we  want  full  employment  but  It  does  appear 
contrary  to  the  American  free  enterprise  sys- 


tem to  have  the  Federal  Government  man- 
date jobs,  regardless  of  cost^  to  achieve  this 
goal. 

As  you  may  know,  the  House  Education 
and  Labor  Committee  has  approved  legisla- 
tion, known  generally  a.s  the  Humphrey- 
Hawkins  bill,  that  would  require  the  govern- 
ment to  redvice  unemployment  from  approxi- 
mately 7  5  per  cent  at  present  to  3  per  cent 
within  the  next  four  years.  It  is  understood 
that  hearings  are  scheduled  on  the  proposal 
before  two  Senate  committee.';  this  month 
and  that  the  measure  will  require  many  new 
government-financed  Jobs  to  realize  the  man- 
dated goal. 

Certainly  the  potentially  large  public  serv- 
ice Jobs  program  would  be  expensive,  al- 
though estimates  var>-  regardln^j  the  overall 
cost.  A  Joint  Economic  Committee  analysis 
indicates  additional  outlays  of  around  $12 
billion  by  1980  may  be  necessary  to  finance 
the  new  program,  but  a  business  organiza- 
tion estimates  the  total  cost  will  be  sub- 
stantially greater  than  proponents  suggest. 
In  my  opinion,  the  legislation  represents  an 
over-intrusion  of  government  into  the  pri- 
vate sector  of  our  economy  and  another  step 
toward  a  planned,  government-controlled 
economic  system. 

RICHMOND    VISIT 

I  will  be  In  our  Richmond  office  in  the 
Federal  Building.  400  North  8lh  Street,  on 
Friday.  May  21,  and  you  would  be  welcome 
to  vi.sit  and  dlscu.ss  any  matter  of  concern. 
Of  course,  our  principal  Senate  office  and 
most  of  our  staff  are  in  Washington  but  my 
legislative  duties  often  require  that  con- 
.slltuents  discuss  their  business  with  as- 
sistants However.  In  Richmond  I  have  more 
time  for  personal  discussions 

Mn,rrART  procurement 

The  annua!  military  procurement  author- 
!7atlon  bill  for  Fiscal  Year  1977  h&s  been 
under  consideration  by  our  Senate  .A.rmed 
-Services  Committee  and  a  similar  measure 
has  pa.s.sed  the  Hou.se  of  Representatives 
These  bills  set  spending  ceilings  and  the 
level  of  people  in  the  service  branches  They 
also  provide  for  procurement  of  weapons 
systems,  such  as  aircraft,  tanks  and  ships. 
m  addition  to  authorizing  funding  for  re- 
search and  development  to  provide  modern 
and  capable  military  weapons  systems  to 
secure  our  Nation's  future.  In  light  of  the 
significant  Increases  in  Russian  military  ca- 
pability over  the  last  several  years  it  seems 
essential  that  we  have  an  adequate  defense 
system  to  meet  all  potential  needs.  Since  the 
Department  of  Defen.se  budget  spending  for 
personnel  and  related  costs  account  for  ap- 
proximately OC",  of  the  Department  of  De- 
fense budget,  it  is  also  neoe-ssary  to  care- 
fully weigh  the  need  for  weaponry  against 
personnel -related  costs. 

The  President  recently  submitted  a  re- 
quest of  about  $1.2  billion  for  Navy  ships  and 
research  programs  in  addition  to  that  pre- 
viously reqviested.  This  is  currently  under 
review  There  are  some  differences  of  opin- 
ion regarding  the  kinds  and  sizes  of  .ships 
the  Navy  should  have  iu  the  future  Nuclear 
ships  are  more  expensive  to  construct  but 
do  not  need  to  be  refueled  for  f)eriocLs  of 
years,  while  conventional  ships  generally  are 
less  expensive  and,  therefore,  a  larger  number 
CAU  be  produced  for  the  same  number  of 
dollars.  My  inclination  ls  to  support  the  De- 
fense  Department   recommendations. 

FEDF.RAL    BUDGET 

Both  the  House  and  the  Senate  recently 
approved  legislation  that  proposes  a  Federal 
spending  ceiling  of  $413,3  billion  for  the  next 
fi.scal  year.  This  figure  exceeds  even  the  Pres- 
ident's recommended  outlays  of  $:395.8  bil- 
lion. 'While  the  .Administration's  recommen- 
dation results  In  a  deficit  of  $44  6  billion,  the 
Congressional  budget  suggest-":  a  deficit  of 
$.508  billion  for  fiscal  year  1977  Either  one 
could    lead    to    further   Inflation,    leave    less 


funds  In  the  money  niarket  for  the  private 
sector  and  offset  the  thrust  givesi  the  econ- 
omy by  Improved  conditions  in  the  business 
community. 

It  seems  unreasonable  to  believe  that  we 
can  continue  to  spend  beyond  our  income. 
Although  I  have  loined  several  other  Sena- 
t^i'Ts  in  sportsoring  legislation  to  mandate 
a  balanced  budget  except  during  time  of  war 
or  national  emergency.  It  Is  highly  unlikely 
that  the  measure  can  be  passed  In  the  pres- 
ent Congress. 

CLEAN    AIR    AMENDMEKTS 

As  you  may  know,  both  Houses  of  the 
Congres.s  have  cleared  for  floor  action  legis- 
lation to  amend  the  Clean  Air  Act.  which 
sei-s  national  standards  to  protect  public 
health  and  welfare.  However,  concern  has 
been  expressed  over  certain  provisions  of  the 
Senate  bill  that  could  prevent  or  restrict 
industrial  expansion  in  areas  of  the  country 
that  have  air  quality  standards  higher  than 
the  national  requirements. 

All  of  us  want  a  wholesome  environment 
and  the  protection  of  public  health  and  well- 
being  but  the  measure  propoKCs  additional 
requirements  which  could  prevent  tKTonomic 
growth  essential  to  the  maintenance  of  our 
high  standards  of  living  It  has  been  said 
that  man  does  not  live  by  clean  air  alone. 
that  we  need  to  create  more  jobs,  provide 
adequate  energy  supplies  and  general  eco- 
nomic expansion  for  the  nation  to  grow  and 
prosper  Yet.  this  so-called  non -degradation 
requirement  of  the  Senate  bill  could  well 
have  the  effect  of  precluding  Industry  from 
locating  in  those  areas  that  w^nt  it  because 
of  the  proposed  restrictive  regulatory  ap- 
proach and  lead  to  further  Federal  control 
of  land  use 

Many  rural  counties  in  Virginia,  as  well  as 
vast  regions  of  the  energy-rich  'Western 
States,  would  be  particularly  affected  by  this 
policy,  thereby  requiring  certain  factories 
and  other  Industrial  c<>ncerns  to  meet  tough- 
er fKillution-cleanup  standards  than  now  in 
the  law  This  app>ears  untenable,  and  I  in- 
tend to  offer  an  amendment  that  would 
eliminate  this  requirement. 

My  propKjsal  would  provide  that  Federal 
air  quality  standards  need  not  be  higher 
anywhere  In  the  country  than  those  set  na- 
tionally It  would  permit  construction  in 
rural  areas  of  the  country  where  the  air 
quality  is  higher  than  national  standards, 
while  still  being  subject  to  regulations  of  the 
state  and  local  governments  and  the  national 
standards  for  the  protection  of  public  health 
and  welfare. 

IMMIGRATION  LAWS 

In  recent  months  the  Senate  Immigration 
Subcommittee  has  held  hearings  on  a  bill 
to  revise  our  Immigration  laws  The  main 
purpose  of  the  proposal  Is  to  extend  the 
quota  system  to  both  Eastern  and  "»^'e':<=rn 
hemispheres 

Another  major  concern  Ls  the  number  of 
illegal  aliens  entering  the  country  Rough 
estimates  are  that  between  4  and  12  million 
Illegal  aliens  are  now  In  the  country.  Of 
course,  they  come  to  the  United  States  to 
8eek  employment  because  of  our  higher 
standard  of  living,  but  this  sometimes  de- 
nies Jobs  to  American  citizens.  The  bill.  If 
enacted,  should  relieve  the  problem  by  Im- 
posing fines  on  employers  who  knowingly 
hire  illegal  aliens  without  seeking  to  find 
out  whether  the  job  applicant  ha,s  a  work 
permit.  An  exception  is  made  for  temporary 
workers  when  an  employer  cannot  locate 
ready,  willing  and  able  citizens  for  the  Job. 

A  law  passed  In  1952  permits  the  Attor- 
ney General  to  bring  persons  Into  the  coun- 
try on  an  individual  basis  In  cases  of  hard- 
ship, without  being  bound  by  the  general  Im- 
migration laws  Contrary  to  the  original  In- 
tent of  this  little  known  law.  about  50.000 
Hungarians.  500.000  Cubans,  and  more  than 
140.000  Southeast  Asians  have  been  brought 
into  the  country.  An  amendment  I  prepared 
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ward the  sub-Saharan  States  of  that 
continent.  U.S.  policy  toward  Africa  had 
languished  for  far  too  long  under  Demo- 
cratic and  Republican  admintstrations 
alike  It  IS  to  the  Secretary's  credit  that 
a  comprehensive  and  responsive  policy 
has  now  been  defined  and  enunciated. 

In  addition,  the  Secretary  once  again 
demonstrated  his  understanding  of.  and 
appreciation  for.  the  economic  issues 
which,  until  recently,  split  the  nations  of 
the  globe  apart  in  confrontation.  In  pre- 
senting the  administration's  proposals  to 
the  UNCTAD  IV  Conference,  the  Secre- 
tary continued  the  impressive  momentum 
of  negotiation  and  cooperation  which  be- 
gan with  the  Seventh  Special  Session  of 
the  United  Nations  last  fall. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  give  serious 
consideration  to  the  speeches  delivered 
by  the  Secretary  In  Monrovia.  Liberia,  on 
April  30,  in  Dakar.  Senegal,  on  May  1, 
and  in  Nairobi  on  May  6.  I  only  hope  the 
Congress  can  support  the  Secretary  and 
this  administration  in  these  vital  efforts 
with  the  same  wisdom  in  which  these 
policy  initiatives  were  formulated  and 
launched. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
speeches  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  speeches 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Remarks  bv  the  Honorable  Henrt  A,  Kis- 
singer. Secretary  or  State.  Monrovia.  Li- 
beria.  April   30.    1976 

Midway  through  my  African  visit,  I  want 
to  share  with  you  some  of  what  I  have 
learned,  and  the  convictions  we  bring  to  the 
relationship  between  Africa  and  the  United 
States. 

President  Ford  has  sent  me  to  this  conti- 
nent to  witness  first-hand  the  aspirations  of 
the  peoples  of  Africa  for  national  dignity, 
racial  Justice  and  economic  advance.  I  bring 
friendship  and  the  strong  conviction  that  the 
United  States  and  Africa  have  much  to  do 
together  In  building  peace  and  progress  In 
tha  world. 

I  am  greatly  encouraged  by  my  discussions 
with  African  leaders.  I  believe  that  my  Jour- 
ney is  laying  the  foundations  of  a  new  Amer- 
ican policy  toward  this  continent.  We  will 
not  be  deflected  by  attempts  to  Interfere 
with  what  Is  being  achieved.  The  promise  of 
this  effort  is  too  Important  to  the  United 
States  and  to  Africa. 

The  challenges  ahead  of  us  are  arduous 
and  long.  They  will  require  a  mutual  effort 
of  understanding  to  overcome  the  legacies  of 
the  past.  We  are  prepared  to  make  this  effort 
to  bring  Into  being  together  with  you  the 
dreams  of  our  nations  for  a  better  and  more 
secura  life. 

America's  own  moral  values  summon  us 
to  this  policy.  Two  hundred  years  ago  the 
United  States  won  lt.s  Independence  Having 
thrown  off  the  burdens  of  colonialism,  Amer- 
icans determined  never  to  fall  under  the  yoke 
of  despotism  again.  In  that  we  have  suc- 
ceeded. More  recently  we  have  resolved  to 
build  for  peace,  equality  and  progress  in  the 
world. 

It  Is  fitting  that  I  speak  of  these  values 
and  concerns  here  In  this  city  named  for 
FYesldent  James  Monroe,  who  consolidated 
America's  Independence,  and  here  In  Liberia 
whose  people  proudly  proclaim,  "The  love  of 
liberty  brought  us  here."  Though  separated 
by  an  ocean,  the  tides  of  history  again  draw 
us  together.  Americans  and  Llberlans  remain 
what  our  ancestors  were — proud  and  free 
peoples. 

For  almost  a  century  and  a  half,  since  Com- 
modore Perry's  ship   brought  the  Qrst  pio- 


neers of  freedom  to  these  shores,  the  Ameri- 
can p>eople  have  enjoyed  a  relationship  with 
Llberlans  unique  In  our  association  with  Af- 
rica. Those  who  left  America  to  found  IJberla 
did  so  to  Implement  a  principle  vital  to  our 
nations  today,  the  love  of  liberty 

The  United  States  for  decades  has  been 
proud  to  cooperate  in  the  national  Independ- 
ence and  economic  development  of  Liberia. 
We  are  committed  to  continue  to  do  so. 

Thus  our  nations  are  bound  by  hlstor>-.  by 
shared  values,  and  by  a  commitment  to  the 
principles  that  two  nations  can  work  to- 
gether closely  with  mutual  respect  for  the  Im- 
jjeratlves  of  sovereignty  and  national  dignity. 

These  p^lnclplc^s  have  Impelled  the  United 
States  to  play  a  vigorous  and  pnasslbly  decl-slve 
role  in  promoting  the  process  of  decoloniza- 
tion. We  have  consistently  defended  the  baslo 
moral  imperatives  of  racial  Justice  and  hu- 
man rights  We  launched  the  creat  interna- 
tional effort  of  development  assistance  for 
new  nations;  we  took  the  lead  in  building 
the  multilateral  Institutions  of  cooperation 
that  hold  so  much  promise  for  supporting 
African  efforts.  We  have  done  so  In  many 
International  forums  and  will  continue  this 
effort  In  the  United  Nations  Conference  on 
Trade  and  Development  In  a  few  days'  time. 

Today,  these  same  Issues  demand  our  at- 
tention. We  have  to  deal  both  with  Immediate 
challenges  and  long-range  needs.  It  Is  time 
for  the  nations  of  Africa  and  the  United 
States  to  commit  themselves  to  advancing 
our  common  goals:  self-determination,  racial 
Justice  and  economic  progress.  Apart,  or  In 
contention,  we  will  dissipate  our  efforts  To- 
gether we  can  be  true  to  our  vaJues  and  the 
aspirations  of  our  peoples. 

AFRICA'S    GREATNESS  |(19D    AMERICA'S    POUCT 

The  strengthening  of  relations  between  the 
United  States  and  Africa  will  henceforth 
be  a  key  element  of  our  foreign  policy.  A 
stable.  Just  and  pro.«;perous  International  or- 
der can  ofc  constructed  only  through  the  co- 
operation of  the  world's  most  powerful  na- 
tion and  the  nations  of  the  great  African  con- 
tinent. 

The  vl-iltor  to  Africa  is  awed  by  Its  Im- 
mensity, by  the  sweep  of  Ite  great  plains,  by 
t;ie  magi-.lflcence  of  Its  great  rivers,  and  by 
the  knowledge  that  here  Is  where  man  had 
his  origins.  The  colonial  stereotype  of  black 
Africa  as  a  place  devoid  of  hl;tory  Is  dis- 
pelled by  an  awareness  that  modern  Africa  1« 
building  on  the  rloh  traditions  of  ancient  Af- 
rican .state.^:  of  Ghana,  Mall,  Kanem-Bornu, 
Songhay.  Benin,  and  Zimbabwe  culture.  Ethi- 
opia and  others.  Before  and  durlt.g  the  co- 
lonial era,  most  of  the  rest  of  the  world  was 
unaware  of  the  true  nature  of  Africa,  which 
to  outsiders  remained  a  land  of  mystery  well 
Into  the  20th  century.  But  a.s  was  so  dramat- 
ically made  clear  within  fifteen  years  of  the 
Second  World  War.  Africa's  colonial  period 
was  only  a  brief  episode  In  the  onward  move- 
ment of  the  peoples  of  this  cx)ntlnent 

In  1880.  the  eminent  LIberlan  educator 
Edward  Blyden  said: 

"Africa  Is  no  vast  Island  separated  by  an 
Immense  ocean  from  other  portions  of  the 
globe,  and  cut  off  throughout  the  ages  from 
the  men  who  have  made  and  Influenced  the 
destinies  of  mankind.  She  has  been  clcsely 
connected,  both  &s  source  and  nourl^her,  with 
some  of  the  most  potent  influences  which 
have  affected  for  good  the  history  of  the 
world." 

BIyden's  p>erceptlve  observation  applies  to- 
day even  more  than  It  did  a  century  ago.  At 
no  time  In  history  have  we  been  more  aware 
of  the  Interdependence  of  all  nations.  Africa 
and  the  United  States  are  linked  by  real  in- 
terests and  common  concerns. 

Politically,  we  share  a  dedication  to  peace, 
national  dignity  and  racial  Justice 

America's  hlstorli^  identification  with  Afri- 
can aspirations  Is  deeply  rooted  In  the  cul- 
tural heritage  of  23  mUllon  black  Ameri- 
cans— and  In  the  moral  sympathy  of  200  mil- 
lion Americans  The  a.ssertlon  of  black  na- 
Vionbood  in  Africa  has  coincided  with  a  new 
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affirmation  of  equality  of  opportunity  and 
racial  Justice  In  the  United  State'^  The.se 
development.s  have  reinforced  each  other  and 
have  added  a  profound  moral  strength  to 
the  bonds  l>etween  us 

Economically,  we  each  have  a  stake  In  each 
other's  success  and  development,  for  rnir 
Interdependence  can  be  a  vehicle  for  commcin 
progress.  Our  mutual  trade  Is  growing  rap- 
Idly;  your  experts  are  reaching  the  American 
market  at  a  rate  approaching  some  six  billion 
dollars  annually.  Africa's  Importance  to  tlie 
United  States  as  a  producer  of  energy  and 
commodities  is  obvious.  And  American  in- 
vestment In  black  Africa  since  lt.s  new  era  of 
Independence  has  more  than  quadrupled,  to 
over  one  and  a  half  billion  dollars.  We  are 
both  aware  that  the  profsperlty  of  our  peoples 
cannot  be  sustained  unless  the  global  econ- 
omy Is  equitable,  efficient  and  expanding. 

Against  this  background  of  common  Inter- 
ests, let  me  take  up  with  you  now  some  of 
the  principles  of  United  States  policy  toward 
Africa. 

First,  the  United  States  unambiguously 
supports  Africa's  struggle  to  perfect  Its  Inde- 
pendence Africa  did  not  fifTht  lt.s  long  battle 
for  liberation  from  colonial  rule  only  to  sur- 
render It  again  to  external  domination  that 
may  take  decades  more  to  overcome.  The 
United  States  seeks  no  bloc  to  follow  our 
lead,  nor  paramount  Influence  in  this  conti- 
nent. We  believe  that  no  other  country 
should  do  so.  Africans  must  determine  their 
own  destiny.  The  new  Africa  must  be  free  of 
great  power  rivalry. 

African  unity  is  therefore  es,=entlal.  Those 
who  would  divide  Africa — either  between 
governments  or  between  factlon.s — would  di- 
minish Its  promise,  dissipate  Its  energies  in 
contention,  and  open  the  way  for  the  return 
of  external  intervention.  The  end  result  Is 
bound  to  be  domination  by  one  outside  power 
or  division  of  the  continent  Into  competing 
blocs.  It  Is  deeply  In  our  common  Interest 
that  neither  take  place.  The  United  States 
calls  on  all  nations  to  affirm  the  principle  of 
African  unity.  It  will  not  Import  great  power 
conflict  Into  Africa.  It  will  oppose  those  who 
seek  to  do  so. 

Second,  the  United  States  is  prepared  for 
friendly  relations  with  all  independent  Afri- 
can nations.  We.  as  any  country,  have  our 
preferences  among  political,  social  and  eco- 
nomic systems.  But  we  are  prepared  for  co- 
operative relations  with  any  government  of 
Africa  which  represents  African  principles 
and  aspirations.  Our  concern  arises  only  when 
an  African  movement  Is  exploited  by  outside 
powers  for  their  own  ends.  In  this  context. 
let  me  mention  Angola.  The  United  States 
holds  no  enmity  toward  any  African  faction 
or  government.  Their  Ideology  or  social  sys- 
tem Is  not  of  paramount  concern  to  us;  it  1'^ 
for  each  country  to  choose  for  Itself  We  did 
not  opfjose  the  coming  to  power  of  FRE3..IMO, 
a  Marxist  movement,  in  Mozambique  because 
we  considered  It  an  essentially  indigenous 
evolution.  We  recogni?*d  the  Government  of 
Mozambique  Immediately  upon  Independ- 
ence, and  we  bring  no  sen.se  of  acrimony  to 
our  bilateral  dealings 

In  the  case  of  Angola,  the  United  States 
accepted  all  three  Angolan  nationalist  irroups 
as  lepltlmate  African  liberation  movements. 
We  repret  that  they  were  unable  tn  resolve 
their  differences  peacefully  and  without  out- 
side military  Intervention.  We  could  work 
with  the  MPLA  in  Angola  In  the  same  spirit 
as  with  FTIELTMO  In  Mozambique.  What  con- 
cern.s  us  Is  the  presence  In  Angola  of  laree 
foreign  forces  from  outside  the  continent. 
This  Is  bound  to  raise  questions  about  that 
Government's  acceptance  of  non-alienment 
and  the  principle  of  African  self-det<?rmlna- 
tlnn.  What  can  be  the  purpose  of  15.000  troops 
of  an  external  expeditionary  force  now  that 
all  other  foreign  forces  have  withdrawn  from 
Angola?  How  can  a  government  be  considered 


African  If  It  has  stationed  on  its  soil  a  large 
force  from  Cuba? 

The  United  States  has  no  Interest  In  seeing 
Angola  remain  a  focus  of  contention.  We 
have  no  quarrel  with  that  country.  We  can 
deal  with  It  in  a  coof>eratlve  spirit  We  are 
wUling  in  principle  to  open  discussions  with 
the  Angolan  authorities  with  a  view  toward 
normalizing  our  relations  and  seeking  means 
of  cooperating — including  on  economic  de- 
velopment. We  wish  Angola  well  as  a  unified 
and  Independent  state.  But  before  we  can 
go  far  down  that  road,  we  want  to  know 
Angola's  Intention  with  respect  to  the  pres- 
ence   of    foreign    forces    on    Its    soil. 

Third,  the  United  States  pledges  Itself  un- 
ambiguously on  the  side  of  majority  rule, 
racial  Ju-stice  and  human  dignity  in  southern 
Africa  A  few  days  ago.  In  Lusaka,  on  behalf 
of  President  Ford,  I  announced  a  new  Amer- 
ican commitment  to  these  goals.  As  part  of 
an  International  effort,  I  put  forward  a  con- 
crete ten-point  program.  In  canTTlng  out 
this  program,  we  shall  work  closely  with  the 
Presldent.s  of  Botswana,  Mozambique.  Tan- 
zania and  Zambia — and  with  the  British  Gov- 
ernment. We  have  also  called  on  the  South 
African  Government  to  demonstrate  Its  com- 
mitment to  African  purpases  by  working  with 
us    In    bringing    majority    rule    to    Rhodesia. 

Fourth,  the  United  Stat*?  will  he'.p  African 
nations  develop  a;id  strengthen  their  ecor.- 
omle.s  .Africa's  develojiment  poa!s  are  widen- 
ing opportunity,  social  progres.s.  self-reliance. 
The  American  people  have  always  viewed 
these  goals  with  the  greatest  sympathy  We 
have  demonstrated  our  support  in  bilateral 
programs  and  in  our  efforts  to  build  a  new 
era  of  global  economic  co,:>peratlon  between 
the  developed  and  developing  nations. 

Let  me  discuss  In  further  detail  our  ap- 
proach to  the  crucial  eco::omic  challenge — 
a  challenge  which  ■will  remain  with  us  for 
the  long  term. 

THE   ECONOMIC   DIMENSION 

Africa  has  broken  the  shackles  of  the  past 
and  Is  determined  to  remain  free.  Africa  Is 
deeply  engaged  In  the  struggle  to  achieve 
racial  Justice.  But  the  achievements  of  the 
past  must  be  consolidated  l^y  the  building 
of  a  prosperous  tomorrow  which  raises  the 
standard  of  living  and  the  horizons  of  life  for 
all  the  continent's  peoples. 

The  task  ahead  is  formidable — in  some 
parts  of  Africa,  staggering.  But  Africa  brings 
to  the  task  great  resources,  vast  potential  and 
the  prospect  that  In  the  future  African  ener- 
gies will  be  freer  to  concentrate  on  positive 
goals. 

Our  policy  toward  African  economic  devel- 
c^ment  Is  gulo'ed  by  the.se  principles 

First,  Africa's  development  must  rest  on  a 
foundation  of  economic  security.  No  nation 
can  plan  its  future  effectively  or  mobilize  Its 
effort  If  Its  Income  Is  buffeted  continually  by 
external  economic  forces  over  which  it  has 
little  or  no  Influence.  This  Is  especially  true 
in  Africa,  where  the  export  earnings  of  many 
national  economies  depend  upon  global  mar- 
ket conditions  for  a  single  commodity  and 
where  higher  energy  prices  or  Inflation  abroad 
can  raise  the  price  of  Imports  to  prohibitive 
levels. 

Second.  Africa  must  have  an  equitable 
voice  and  role  In  international  economic  In- 
stitutions and  In  the  negotiations  that  shape 
the  global  economy.  All  nations  must  have  a 
stake  In  the  global  economic  system  if  they 
are  to  assume  respon.sibllltles  for  Its  orderly 
evolution.  The  United  States  strongly  believes 
that  the  world  economy  cannot  be  the  ex- 
clusive preserve  of  the  richer  nations.  An 
interdependent  world  demands  a  new  era  of 
economic  cooperation. 

Third,  the  world  community  must  devote 
special  attention  to  the  plight  of  the  world's 
poorest  nations — many  of  which  are  in  Africa. 
In  many  countries  the  economic  ls.sue  is  sim- 
ple   human   survival.   And    It   Is   those  very 


countries  that  have  been  most  devastated 
by  the  massive  and  abrupt  rise  iTi  oi:  prices 
This  ha.s  made  it  difficult,  even  impossible  to 
obtain  modern  fertilizers  for  expai^dlng  a^^ri- 
cultural  production,  and  to  afford  sufficient 
fuel  for  mechanization  Specia'.  account  must 
be  taken  of  the  needs  of  the  poorest 

Last  September  at  the  Special  Session  of 
the  United  Nations  General  A.ssembly  on  eco- 
nomic development,  the  United  States  pre- 
sented a  comprehensive  series  of  proposals  for 
the  world  community  to  respond  t^  the  needs 
of  the  developing  countries  on  a  cooperative 
basis.  Many  of  these  proposals  have  been  im- 
plemented and  others  are  moving  ahead. 
These  measures  will  have  a  direct  impact  on 
Africa.  Specifically: 

First,  to  ensure  economic  security,  Africa 
can  look  forward  to  more  -stable  export  earn- 
ings as  a  result  of  our  proposal  to  enlarge 
the  compensatory  finance  facility  of  the  In- 
ternational Monetary  Fund,  to  which  de- 
veloping countries  will  now  have  greater 
access.  To  stabUize  market  conditions  for  key 
raw  materials,  the  United  States  has  signed 
and  submitted  for  Congressional  appro'.al 
international  commodity  agreements  on  tin 
and  coffee.  We  stand  ready  to  discuss  others. 
And  we  have  proposed  producer-consumer 
forums  to  discuss  measures  to  improve  con- 
ditions for  all  key  commodities. 

Second,  to  enhance  Africa's  participation 
in  the  global  '•cnnomic  system,  we  have  re- 
duced the  barriers  to  African  exports  ii;to 
the  United  States  market  by  instituting  a 
generalized  system  of  tariff  preferences  for 
developing  countries.  We  have  tabled  offers 
to  reduce  tariffs  for  tropica;  products  which 
are  of  special  interest  to  Africa  and  we  are 
prepared  to  pay  special  attention  to  the  in- 
terests of  developing  countries  in  the  Multl- 
lat'i^ral  l"rade  Negotiations  now  underway  IH 
Gene.  a.  To  foster  ind'astriajization.  we  in- 
tend to  make  an  initial  contribution  of  $15 
million  to  the  African  Development  Fund: 
and  we  will  be  working  «ith  others  to  set  up 
an  international  energy  Institute  to  help  de- 
•>elopl:.g  natio'is  devise  effective  energy  pro- 
grams of  their  own. 

Third,  to  promote  economic  Justice,  Amer- 
ican de\elopment  assistance  programs  em- 
phasize the  poorest  countries  and  the  rural 
poor.  We  plan  to  contribute  $200  million  to 
the  International  Fund  for  Agricultural  De- 
velopment. We  will  provide  60  percent  of  the 
10  million  ton  food  aid  target  established  by 
the  World  Fo?d  Conference  In  addition  the 
IMF  has  approved  our  proposal  for  a  trust 
fund  for  balance  of  payments  assistance  for 
poor  countries. 

The  record  is  promising.  But  the  needs  of 
the  developing  world  are  enormous,  and 
much  work  remains  before  us: 

We  need  to  address  the  problem  of  the 
crushing  international  debt  burden  which 
many  African  countries  suffer  as  a  result  of 
high  oil  prices  and  drastic  swings  In  global 
commodity  markets. 

We  need  satisfactory  arrangements  to 
foster  the  investment  necessary  for  Africa's 
growth— arrangements  that  both  resp>ect  na- 
tional sovereignty  and  assure  predictability 
and  fair  treatment  for  foreign  investors. 

We  must  stimulate  the  flow  of  modern 
technology  to  Africa,  to  promote  growth  and 
diversify  national  economies. 

We  need  to  mitigate  the  destructive  effects 
of  fluctuating  prices  for  the  key  raw  materials 
on  which  so  many  African  economies  rely. 

We  must  enhance  the  world  community's 
capacity  to  respond  eKectively  to  natural  dis- 
asters, like  the  Sahei  drrught,  which  can 
wreak  vast  tragedy  on  a  scale  of  millions  of 
people 

And,  we  need  to  continue  effective  follow- 
up  to  the  World  Food  Conference,  especially 
to  realize  Africa's  great  potential  for  ex- 
panded   food    production. 

In  a  few  days,  at  the  UNCTAD  Conference 
in  Nairobi,  I  will  present  a  package  of  Amer- 
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lean  proposals  which  will  [address  many  of 
these  Issueb.  We  are  dedic*^d  to  continuing 
the  cooperative  spirit  which  was  forged  at 
the  Seventh  Special  Sesaloii.  We  expect  others 
to  meet  us  In  this  same  spirit — without  con- 
frontation or  unrealistic  demands.  In  this 
way  the  momentum  that  tias  been  achieved 
In  recent  months  can  bi  maintained  and 
accelerated. 

I  have  set  forth,  on  the  loU  of  Africa,  con- 
crete policies  of  the  Unl  ;ed  States  on  the 
range  of  aspirations  thi  t  Africa  and  we 
share — political,  moral  am  1  economic.  I  shall 
advance  others  before  I  re  ;um  to  America. 

Our  cooperation  U  offi  red  freely  in  our 
common  interest  On  my  trip.  I  have  heard 
the  voices  of  Africa,  fc  rcefully  and  elo- 
quently expressed  The  Jnlted  States  re- 
spects those  voices  and  f  111  respond  In  the 
spirit  of  the  responsible  and  positive  rela- 
tionship that  we  seek.  Afi  lea's  primary  con- 
cern Is  for  national  dlgnlt;  and  development. 
The  United  States  share  i  these  goaU  but 
beyond  them  has  an  over  -idlng  concern  for 
a  Just  peace  and  econom  c  progress  In  the 
world  If  we  are  to  work  tc  gether.  we  want  to 
understand  that  our  alm.-^  ire  congruent,  and 
encourage  each  other  th  ough  mutual  re- 
spect and  understandini;.  The  American 
people  will  respond  to  the  aspirations  of 
friends,  but  they  will  resli  t  pressure  or  con- 
tinual rhetorical  attacks. 

If  African  nations  descr  be  America  as  In- 
herently hoetlle:  If  the  d  gnlty  and  respect 
which  should  mark  the  dealings  between 
mature  peoples  Is  lacking;  If  non-allgnn\ent 
comes  to  be  defined  as  au  somatically  oppos- 
ing all  US  policies,  there  a  nnot  be  the  neces- 
sary strong  public  supp)or  ;  In  America  for  a 
new  and  mutually  beneflc  al  era  of  relations. 
This  does  not  mean  thai  the  United  States 
and  Africa  will  always  ag-ee  There  will  al- 
ways be  differences,  even  »mong  the  best  of 
frlend.s.  But  when  we  dLsi.gree.  let  us  do  so 
without  rancor,  and  with  an  understanding 
of  the  importance  of  main  ;alnlng  our  friend- 
ship Let  us  always  consi  It  early  on  Issues 
which  could  divide  us.  to  >nsure  our  mutual 
understanding  and  to  refl  ict  our  mutual  re- 
spect. Let  us  make  our  :ommon  alms  the 
basis  for  practical  achlev  ment. 

My  country's  resjxjnslbl  Ity  to  maintain  the 
global  balance  of  stablllt]  Is  consistent  with, 
and  reinforces,  the  achU  vement  of  African 
Independence  and  Afrlcar  unity;  the  external 
Intervention,  which  Is  oil  •  concern,  can  only 
diminish  African  self-det  rmlnatlon  and  un- 
dermine the  Integrity  of  he  continent.  Sim- 
ilarly. Africa's  drive  for  d  jvelopment  accords 
with  our  own  Interest  In  -t  new  era  of  global 
economic  cooperation:  W  i  seek  In  our  own 
Interest  to  promote  the  nterests  of  all  na- 
tions— producers  and  coi  sumers.  developed 
and  developing,  large  and  .mall. 

And  so.  I  will  return  t<j  America  to  convey 
my  fresh  and  deep  Imprwslons  of  this  con- 
tinent's needs  and  this  continent's  potential 
and  with  a  heightened  sense  of  the  impor- 
tance of  strengthened  ^tles  between  the 
United  States  and  Africa.  ; 

With  respect  for  each  other's  Ideals  and 
motives,  with  determination  to  meet  the 
challenges  of  our  time,  we  can  make  African- 
American  cooperation  a  model  for  coopera- 
tion and  progress  In  the  world. 

In  the  decades  to  come,  a  great  drama  will 
play  Itself  out  on  the  African  continent  The 
new  Africa  will  take  Its  destiny  firmly  Into 
Its  own  hands,  and  will  make  Its  fundamen- 
tal contribution  to  the  wor  d  community. 

The  United  States  Is  read  to  Join  with  you 
as  this  historical  process  ui  folds.  The  stakes 
are  high,  the  task  Is  1mm  nse.  but  niccess 
will  come  If  we  seek  It  tog<  ther  In  the  serv- 
ice of  humanity. 

As  we  contemplate  our  uture  endeavors 
we  can  look  to  our  relatloi  5  with  Liberia  as 
an  outstanding  example  oi  cooperation  My 
country  Is  especially  please  1  to  be  associated 
with  President  Tolbert — a  ilatesman  and  the 


driving  force  behind  tht-  n;oaernlzatlon  and 
Integration  of  Llberlan  society. 

Today  It  has  been  my  privilege  to  convey 
to  President  Tolbert  President  Ford's  per- 
sonal Invitation  to  make  a  state  visit  during 
this  Bicentennial  year  His  vUlt  will  further 
underline  the  Importance  of  our  relations 
which  have  special  historic  meaning  for 
Americans. 

But  the  truest  meaning  of  our  Bicenten- 
nial Is  to  celebrate  not  merely  our  past  but 
our  future.  The  highest  aim  of  foreign  pol- 
icy must  be  to  shape  the  course  of  hlston' 
according  to  our  hopes  and  moral  ends.  The 
relationship  between  the  United  States  and 
Africa  can  now  enter  one  of  Its  most  fruitful 
and  successful  periods  It  Is  up  to  us.  the 
peoples  of  Africa  and  America.  There  Is  so 
much  to  be  achieved. 

In  this  spirit  of  hope,  I  raise  my  glass, 
ladles  and  gentlemen,  and  offer  a  toast: 

To  the  health  of  President  Tolbert. 

To  the  historic  friendship  between  the 
United  States  and  Liberia, 

And  to  the  triumphs  that  He  ahead  of  us 
In  the  great  collaboration  between  Africa  and 
the  United  States. 

Toast  bt  the  Honorable  Henry  A  Kissinger. 

Secretary  or  State,  at  Luncheon  Hosted 
by   scnecaucse   foreign  minister   assane 

Seck.  Dakar.  Senegal,  Mat  1,  1976 

Mr  Foreign  Minister,  distinguished  guests, 
friends:  I  want  to  tell  you.  Mr  Foreign 
Minister,  how  pleased  I  am  to  be  in  Senegal 

I  have  come  here  with  the  purpose  of 
strengthening  the  friendly  ties  that  have 
existed  for  so  long  between  our  two  nations 
And  I  am  here  to  continue  the  discussions 
on  Is-sues  of  mutual  concern  which  took 
place  last  year  between  President  Senghor 
and  President  Ford  when  you.  Mr  Minister, 
and  President  Senghor  visited  the  United 
States. 

I  am  delighted  to  be  in  this  vibrant,  ex- 
citing city.  The  cultures,  the  religions,  the 
races  that  meet  here  In  Dakar  are  a  living 
demonstration  that  distinctive  cultural  Iden- 
tities can  thrive  even  as  they  contribute  to 
the  best  aspirations  of  our  common  human- 
ity In  an  era  of  interdependence. 

They  are  aspirations  which  our  two  coun- 
tries share— our  hopes  for  peace,  for  Justice, 
and  for  the  well-being  of  our  peoples.  Today 
I  want  to  touch  on  each  of  these  three  ob- 
jectives— particularly  the  question  of  eco- 
nonilc  well-being,  which  Is  of  such  particu- 
lar Importance  to  the  nations  of  the  Sahel. 

Since  our  two  Presidents  talked  In  Wash- 
ington. Mr  Minister,  we  have  seen  signifi- 
cant changes  in  Africa — events  that  compel 
our  concern,  as  well  as  developments  that 
give  us  greater  cau.se  for  hope: 

Additional  African  countries  have  won 
their  Independence,  but  In  Angola  there  has 
come  a  new  extracontlnental  intervention, 
a  profoundly  disturbing  and  unacceptable 
development; 

At  the  same  time  the  cause  of  self-deter- 
mination and  majority  rule  In  southern 
Africa  has  aroused  wide  concern  In  Africa 
and  around  the  world,  bringing  new  claims 
for  human  dignity  and  racial  Justice;    and 

The  United  States  has  taken  a  leading  role 
lu  developing  the  Initiatives  needed  If  na- 
tions are  to  buUd  together  a  new  Interna- 
tional structure  of  economic  cooperation 
Lost  September  at  the  Seventh  Special  Ses- 
sion of  the  United  Nations  General  Assembly 
I  set  forth  a  comprehensive  .set  of  proposals 
timed  at  achieving  progress  on  the  central 
Issues  of  trade,  commodities,  energy,  finance, 
and  the  problem.s  of  the  poorest  nations.  I 
will  continue  this  effort  next  week  In  Nai- 
robi, at  the  United  Nations  Conference  on 
Trade  and  Development  All  these  are  urgent 
ls,sues  which  the  nations  of  North  and  South 
must  cooperatively  address  If  economic  de- 


Unlted  States'  position  on  these  three  aspects 
of  our  mutual  concern. 

Peace  Is  our  common  goal.  But  true  peace 
must  serve  positive  purposes  It  must,  to  be 
meaningful,  permit  nations  to  determine 
their  own  destiny  free  from  outside  pressure 
or  threat:  It  must  enhance  the  unity  of 
peoples,  not  fragment  them.  TTils  is  why  the 
massive  expeditionary  forces  which  have  In- 
tervened In  Angola  to  Impose  a  solution  there 
have  aroused  widespread  concern. 

The  United  States  has  always — since  the 
colonial  era — opposed  outside  Intervention  In 
Africa.  We  lent  firm  support  to  the  process 
of  decolonization  and  ever  since  have  reso- 
lutely opposed  the  return  of  great  power 
rivalry  to  Africa  As  Adlal  Stevenson  said  to 
the  United  Nations  General  Assembly  In 
1961.  "Africa  for  Africans  means  Africa  for 
Africans,  and  not  Africa  as  a  hunting  ground 
for  alien  ambitions." 

If  extracontlnental  powers  are  free  to  pick 
and  choose  between  African  factions;  If  they 
can  proceed  to  create  blocs  of  client  nations, 
the  result  can  only  be  detrimental — to  the 
freedom  of  African  stales,  and  to  Africa's 
continental   solidarity. 

The  United  States  Is  prepared  to  deal  with 
any  African  faction  or  goverrunent.  We  do 
not  look  to  their  ideology  but  to  whether 
they  are  the  result  of  African  decisions  and 
represent  African  aspirations.  We  have  most 
recently  demonstrated  this  policy  In  our  deal- 
ings with  the  Government  of  Mozambique. 
We  take  a  similar  stand  toward  Angola  We 
are  ready  to  open  discussions  with  the  An- 
golan authorities  regarding  normalizing  rela- 
tions. Including  eventual  economic  coopera- 
tion. But  our  commitment  to  African  self- 
determination  and  unity  comF>els  us  first  to 
determine  the  intentions  of  the  Angolan 
authorities  toward  the  massive  presence  of 
non-African  troops  on  their  soil  long  after 
all  other  non-Angolan  forces  have  been  with- 
drawn. How  can  a  government  be  con-sldered 
African  that  requires  15  thousand  Cuban 
troops? 

The  cause  of  Justice  In  Africa  Is  a  com- 
pelling concern  of  all  who  care  for  human 
dignity.  I  have.  In  the  course  of  my  trip. 
given  America's  firm  commitment  to  the 
cause  of  majority  rule  and  racial  Justice  In 
southern  Africa  On  behalf  of  Pre.sldent  Ford 
I  put  forward  in  Lusaka  a  concrete  lO-polnt 
program  on  the  urgent  question  of  Rhodesia. 
In  carrying  out  this  program  we  will  work 
closely  with  the  Presidents  of  Botswana. 
Mozambique.  Tanzania,  and  Zambia  and  with 
all  other  African  governments. 

There  Is  no  need  for  us  to  continue  the 
debate  between  those  committed  to  a  peace- 
ful solution  and  those  who  see  no  alternative 
to  armed  struggle  For  one  fact  is  clear: 
change  will  come,  and  It  can  only  be  perms- 
nently  achieved  by  negotiated  settlement. 
The  United  States  urges  all  the  parties  In- 
volved urgently  to  bend  their  efforts  to  ne- 
gotiations In  our  view  this  Is  the  only  «ay 
to  avoid  a  needles.s  and  tragic  bloodbath:  the 
only  way  to  create  a  harmonious  future  free 
from  bitterness  and  reprisal. 

Let  me  turn  to  discuss  In  greater  detail 
the  third  major  aspiration  which  our  two 
countries  share — the  urgent  question  of 
economic  well-being 

The  United  States  has  taken  a  leading  roie 
In  developing  the  Initiatives  needed  If  na- 
tions are  to  build  together  a  new  Interna- 
tional structure  of  economic  cooperation. 
Last  September  at  the  Seventh  Special  Ses- 
sion of  the  United  Nations  General  As.semb!y 
I  set  forth  a  comprehensive  set  of  proposals 
aimed  at  achieving  progress  on  the  central 
Issues  of  trade,  commodities,  energy,  finance. 
and  the  problems  of  the  poorest  nations  1 
will  continue  this  effort  next  week  In  Nai- 
robi, at  the  United  Nations  Conference  on 
Trade  and  Development.  All  these  are  urgent 
Issues  which  the  nations  of  North  and  South 
must  cooperatively  address  If  economic  de- 
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velopment  Is  to  come  swiftly  and  under  con- 
ditions fair  to  all.  One  of  the  primary  topics 
I  shall  address  at  Nairobi  will  be  commod- 
ities, and  the  burden  which  excessive  swings 
in  the  world  market  Impose  upon  nations 
which,  like  Senegal,  rely  heavily  upon  a 
single  commodity  for  the  prosperity  of  their 
eoonomles. 

But  long-term  development  must  be  based 
upon  sustained  eflort.  No  plans  for  the  fu- 
ture can  be  secure  If  they  are  carried  out 
under  the  constant  threat  of  economic  crtbls 
or  natural  disaster.  Senegal,  a  nation  of  the 
Sahel,  knows  this  as  well  as  any  nation.  The 
tragic  cycle  of  recurrent  drought  and  famine 
which  afflict  this  area  has  dramatized  to  the 
world  that  all  our  efforts  at  economic  prog- 
ress depend  upon  our  success  In  mastering 
the  forces  of  nature  and  harnessing  them  to 
the  service  of  mankind. 

Senegal,  along  with  other  countries  of  the 
Sahel.  has  been  deeply  affected  by  the  deteri- 
orating ecological  condition  of  this  region. 
The  recurrent  drought  of  the  past  few  years 
has  made  clear  that  the  desert  Is  encroach- 
ing on  a  large  scale,  and  that  food  produc- 
tion capacity  In  western  Africa  Is  seriously 
threatened.  If  present  trends  continue,  m 
ten  years  the  Sahel  will  need  to  Import  one 
million  tons  of  grain  In  a  normal  year,  an 
amount  equal  to  the  largest  Imports  at  the 
height  of  the  drought.  In  respon.se  to  this 
crisis  the  United  States  has.  since  the  late 
1960  s.  more  than  quadrupled  our  aid  to  the 
Sahel  nations.  And  we  are  gratified  that  we 
have  been  able  to  provide  emergency  food 
assistance  which  has  done  so  much  to  save 
human  life. 

But  traditional  aid  levels  and  methods  will 
not  be  enough.  Nor  can  any  one  country  or 
any  single  donor  provide  the  resources  nec- 
essary to  meet  the  critical,  long-term  needs 
of  the  Sahel.  What  Is  now  needed  Is  a  com- 
prehensive International  program  that, 
rather  than  ease  the  effects  of  the  drought, 
will  help  roll  back  the  de.sert — Instead  of  re- 
lief measures,  will  develop  additional  water 
resources.  Increase  crop  acreage,  and  build 
food  storage  facilities  In  order  to  ensure  that 
hard-won  progress  In  economic  development 
will  not  continue  to  be  wiped  out  by  reciu-- 
rent  natural  dlstister. 

To  meet  this  challenge,  the  community  of 
concerned  nations  should  organize  an  Inter- 
national consortium  to  undertake  a  Fystem- 
atlc  and  comprehensive  attack  on  the  Sahel's 
development  problems  to  eliminate  the  prob- 
lem of  the  drought  rather  than  ea.se  It.  In 
the  long  term  this  could  cost  far  less  than 
endless  relief  effort.  This  will  require  mobi- 
lizing foreign  and  local  Investment  on  a 
major  scale  over  the  next  decade,  especially 
through  multilateral  Institutions. 

To  this  end.  the  United  States  Is  prepared 
to  begin  discussions  with  concerned  nations 
aimed  at  the  creation  of  an  international  de- 
velopment Investment  program  to  be  Inte- 
grated and  dedicated  to  the  goal  of  eventual 
self-sufficiency  for  the  Sahel.  This  will  mean: 
Initiating  the  development  of  major  river 
basins — the  Senegal.  Gambia.  Niger  and 
Volta.  as  well  as  the  Lake  Chad  Ba-sln — to 
reduce  dependence  on  annual  rainfall  and 
promote  food  production: 

Developing  broader  and  more  comprehen- 
sive programs  for  utilization  and  con.servatlon 
of  groundwater; 

Undertaking  a  major  broad-scale  effort  to 
Improve  the  use  of  dry  land  areas  for  crop 
and  livestock,  particularly  until  comprehen- 
sive water  resources  development  can  have  an 
effect ; 

Developing     distribution     systems     com- 
mensurate with  Improvements  In  agriculture; 
Undertaking  major  refore.statU)n  program.s: 
Developing  basic  transportation  and  com- 
munications networks:  and 

Mounting   a  concerted,  massive   attack   on 
the   problenas    of    dl.sea.se    and    Inadequately 
trained  local  manpower. 
Such  a  program  would  deal  with  the  ctial- 


lenge  of  development  In  a  methodical  and 
comprehensive  strategy  Each  element  would 
be  planned  to  contribute  to  the  primary 
goal — self-sufficiency  and  self-sustaining 
growth  for  the  Sahel.  Thus.  Its  organization 
must: 

Provide  mechanisms  for  donors  ana 
Africans  to  set  agreed  program  priorities  and 
select  the  appropriate  technologies  they  will 
require;  . 

Allow  African  states  to  participate  either 
on  a  national  basis  or  through  strengthened 
regional  Institutions; 

Provide  the  means  to  concert  the  efforts 
of  donors,  even  though  many  of  their  con- 
tributions may  In  fact  be  made  bilaterally; 

and 

Utilize  the  planning,  organizing  and  co- 
ordlnatlve  capacity  of  existing  multilateral 
organizations. 

The  magnitude  of  this  task  makes  Inter- 
national cooperation  indispensable  Fortu- 
nately, a  forum  already  exiFte  in  which  a 
comprehensive  international  strategy  can 
now  be  elaborated  African  nations  have  wel- 
comed the  formation  of  a  new  international 
coordinative  mechanism— the  Club  des  Amis 
du  Sahel.  The  United  States  has  been  en- 
couraged bv  the  succes.s  of  the  first  meeting 
of  the  Club  here  In  Dakar  in  March.  Much  of 
the  credit  is  due  to  President  Senghor  for  his 
leadership  and  personal  attention  to  the 
organization  and  conduct  of  that  meeting. 
Thus  the  stage  has  been  set.  To  advance  this 
eflort.  the  United  States  Is  prepared  to  par- 
ticipate in  an  examination  of  a  major  re- 
gional development  program  under  the 
auspices  of  the  Club  The  potential  of  the 
Sahel  and  the  responsibility  which  the  inter- 
national communltv  bears  for  bringing  a 
new  brighter  future  to  this  region  compels 
our  attention.  All  nations  and  International 
Institutions,  including  some  African  states, 
should  participate  with  multilateral  inter- 
national institutions. 

Mr  Minister,  there  is  much  work  to  be 
done  to  construct  the  kind  of  peaceful  and 
cooperative  world  for  which  we  all  yearn. 
Senegal  and  the  United  States  have  impor- 
tant work  to  do  together,  and  In  concert 
with  other  responsible  nations  of  the  world. 
Senegal  has  exercised  an  influential  role 
both  on  the  African  continent  and  in  the 
developing  world  You  are  an  e.xample  of  how 
a  small  nation,  with  creative  and  far-seeing 
leadership,  can  play  a  part  on  the  world 
stage  far  exceeding  it*  size  or  power.  The 
United  States  respect.*^  and  accepts  Senegal's 
non-alignment:  we  value  Senegal's  responsi- 
ble voice  for  fair  and  pragmatic  solutions  to 
global  problems:  we  hold  a  great  admiration 
for  Senepals  dedication  to  reconciliation  be- 
tween black  and  white,  between  North  and 
South— and  lUs  wlllmgness  to  explore  the  cre- 
ative potential  ol  a  world  o'.  diversity  and 
Interdependence. 

Tlie  exemplar  of  this  is  of  course  your 
President  Senghor~one  of  the  legitimately 
great  men  of  our  time.  He  ha^  given  us  all  a 
priceless  awareness  of  the  meaning  and  the 
pos-sibilities  of  the  modern  predicament.  As  a 
renowned  statesman  and  poet  he  has  probed 
the  far  reaches  or  the  human  condition  and 
the  heights  of  lyrical  expression  He  has 
given  us  hope  that  the  trauma  of  moderniza- 
tion need  not — indeed,  must  not — let  the 
roots  of  our  traditional  culture  atrophy.  He 
has  shown  us  that  the  multitude  of  the 
world's  distinctive  cultures  can  and  must 
provide  the  interlocking  structure  of  that 
wider  global  community  of  man  which  is  the 
ultimate  goal  of  us  all. 

I  ask  you  to  join  me  In  a  toast  to  President 
Leopold  Senghor,  to  the  success  of  your  na- 
tion, and  to  cooperation  and  friendship  be- 
tween Senegal  and  the  United  States. 


Speech  of  Secretary  of  State  Henbt 
KlssiKCFR  at   NAntoBi  ON   May   6.   1976 
Mr    President,  Mr    Secretary  General.  Dis- 
tinguished Delegates,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen: 


We  are  iiiMl  ililili  il  here  to  carry  forward  one 
of  the  most  Important  enterprises  in  his- 
tory— the  endeavor  of  independent  nations 
to  advance  global  economic  development  and 
so  to  better  the  quality  of  human  life  on 
earth.  Our  goal  is  nothing  less  than  to  shape 
an  enduring  structxire  of  International  col- 
laboration that  offers  peace  and  prosperity, 
equal  opportunity  and  dignity  to  all  peoples. 
Man  has  always  yearned  for  peace  and  a 
Just  international  order.  In  our  time  these 
twin  goals  have  become  a  realistic  possibility. 
Their  attainment  will  require  us  to  meet 
challenges  whose  scale  eludes  the  grasp  of  in- 
dividual nations,  whose  complexity  mocks  the 
slogans  and  solutions  of  the  past,  and  whose 
pace  outstrips  the  measured  processes  of  tra- 
ditional diplomacy. 

There  is  before  xis  all  the  imperative  ol 
world  stability,  the  task  of  resolving  conflicts, 
reducing  tensions,  and  resisting  the  en- 
croachment of  new  imperialisms,  new  oppres- 
sions and  new  dangers.  For  this  undertaking 
the  United  States,  together  with  other 
nations,  has  assumed  a  heavy  responsibility. 
Beyond  It  lie  our  positive  aspirations.  The 
American  people  are  a  humane  people  We 
know  that  stability  is  not  enough:  peace 
must  exte.id  mankinds  reach  for  a  better 
life.  In  the  Declaration  of  Independence  of 
the  United  States,  the  seminal  document  oX 
our  national  existence,  we  have  written  that 
"all  men  are  created  equal "  and  entitled  to 
"life,  liberty,  and  the  pursuit  of  happiness." 
This  pursuit  has  brought  me  to  Nairobi  to 
advance  on  behalf  of  President  Ford  and  the 
US  Government  the  great  cause  we  all  hold 
in  common. 

In  the  long  sweep  of  history,  the  futxu-e  of 
peace  and  progress  may  be  most  decisively 
determined  by  our  response  to  the  necessities 
imposed  by  our  economic  interdependence. 
This  is  the  ch?.llenge  which  we  have  as- 
sembled here  to  address— the  urgent  need  for 
cooperative  solutions  to  the  new  global  prob- 
lems of  the  world  economy.  The.se  issues 
dominate  the  agenda  of  the  evolv:ng  rela- 
tionship between  North  and  South,  the  in- 
dustrial and  the  developing  countries. 

They  are  Issues  of  economics — of  an  effec- 
tive system  of  trade,  monetary  relations  and 
development  assistance,  and  of  ensuring  that 
the  prosperity  of  some  nations  does  not  come 
at  the  expense  of  others 

They  are  issues  of  politics — o!  how  nations 
deal  with  each  other  and  of  how  we  can  con- 
struct an  international  order  that  promotes 
peace. 

They  are  Issues  of  morality — the  recogni- 
tion that  economic  might  does  not  make 
right. 

And  they  are  Issues  of  Justice— the  aware- 
ness that  the  well-being  of  our  peoples  de- 
pends upon  an  international  system  fair  and 
open  to  all. 

The  modern  age  and  our  common  morality 
:nsistentlv  demand  respect  for  human  dignity 
and  the  fulfillment  of  the  human  persot.al- 
Itv  But  a  world  In  which  poverty  and  misery 
continue  to  affilct  counties-  m'.lhons  would 
mock  these  imperatives  The  daily  preoccupa- 
tion of  men  and  women  would  be  the  harsh 
neces.sities  of  survival:  the  energies  of  na- 
tions would  be  consumed  in  hatred  and 
rivalry  We  must  build  instead  a  world  of  co- 
operation and  widening  human  opportunity 
reflecting  the  fundamental  Interdependence 
of  our  destinies 

Today,  the  accelerating  forces  of  moderni- 
zation—technological, economic,  social  and 
political— Unk  the  peoples  of  the  world  as 
never  before.  They  can  intensify  conflict  or 
they  can  provide  us  with  unprecedented 
possibilities  to  advance  our  common  aims. 
.11.11  nations  are  part  of  a  global  economic  sys- 
tem. If  that  system  Is  to  flourish  It  must 
rest  on  the  firm  foundation  of  security,  fair- 
ness and  opportunity  to  all  who  wish  to  par- 
ticipate— rich  and  poor.  North  and  South, 
consumer  and  producer  It  must  embrace  the 
interests  of  all  If  It  is  to  be  supported  by  all 
President  Ford  has  sent  me  here  committed 
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JNCTAD  Is  the 
Africa.  This  Is 


No  con- 
crops  fall  for 
ures  a  heavier 
rices  fluctuate 
as  more  to  gain 
n  of  all  nations 
al  progress  and 


to  bring  about  a  constructlv  !  and  coopera 
tlv©  relationship  between  the  developed  and 
the  developing  countries  over  the  remainder 
Of  this  century. 

This  Ministerial  Meeting  of 
first  of  Its  kind  to  be  held  In 
altogether  fitting,  for  Africa's! Importance  In 
world  affairs  Is  growing.  AndjAfrlcan  coun 
tries  have  an  especially  high  ktuke  In  a  bug 
cessful  conference  leading  tolconcrete  prog- 
ress. No  continent  has  been  Aore  vulnerable 
to  worldwide  economic  installUtles 
tlnent  suffers  so  cruelly  wh 
lack  of  rain.  No  continent  e; 
burden  when  commodity 
violently.  And,  no  continent 
from  the  organized  cooperat 
to  promote  economic  and  so- 
to  ensure  a  greater  role  fotj  the  developing 
nations  In  the  world's  eccjliomjc  delibera- 
tions. 1 

This  Is  a  continent  of  f^oud  traditions 
and  new  nations,  of  rising  a^lratlons  and  of 
determination  In  the  face  bf  monumental 
challenge.  Here  It  can — indeed  It  must — be 
demonstrated  that  men  ofi  all  races  and 
colors  can  live  and  prosper  together  In  peace 
with  equal  rights  and  mutuil  respect. 

During  the  past  two  weeks  I  have  been 
privileged  to  be  a  guest  in  Africa  and  to 
enjoy  the  extraordinary  hospitality  of  Its 
people  and  leaders.  I  have  greatly  benefited 
from  my  discussions  with  African  statesmen 
and  I  have  learned  much  about  the  concerns 
and  hopes  of  the  peoples  of  Africa.  The  na- 
tions of  this  continent  can  b«  confident  that 
the  United  States  Is  prepared  to  cooperate 
with  them  In  their  great  struggle  for  Justice, 
economic  progress,  and  freedom  from  exter- 
nal Intervention. 

Today  we  are  all  especially  indebted  to  the 
Republic  of  Kenya,  and  its  world  renowned 
leader.  President  Kenyatta,  for  making  this 
beautiful  city  available  as  the  site  of  this 
conference.  The  United  States  Delegation  has 
come  to  Nairobi  to  achieve,  with  representa- 
tives of  other  nations,  a  major  step  forward 
In  International  cooperation. 

We  begin  this  conference  at  a  moment  of 
opportunity.  The  world  economy  Is  recover- 
ing from  a  deep  recession,  my  own  country 
perhaps  most  rapidly  Increasing  American 
demand  for  products  of  other  countries  will 
make  a  major  contribution  to  recovery 
around  the  world.  Many  obstacles  to  sus- 
tained economic  growth  remain;  but  there 
are  convincing  signs  that  we  have  sur- 
mounted the  worst  part  of  the  economic  crisis 
and  that  before  us.  If  we  act  with  wisdom 
and  energy,  is  the  opportunity  for  a  new  and 
prolonged  period  of  prosperity. 

This,  therefore,  may  be  a  decisive  moment 
which  offers  us  a  brief,  but  special,  oppor- 
tunity to  relnvlgorate  and  Improve  the 
world's  International  economic  system.  Now 
Is  the  time  to  free  the  world  from  disruptive 
cycles  of  boom  and  bust,  and  to  enhance  the 
opportunities  of  the  developing  countries. 

The  United  States,  better  than  almost  any 
other  nation,  could  survive  a  period  of  eco- 
nomic warfare.  We  can  resist  confrontation 
and  rhetorical  attacks  If  other  nations  choose 
that  path.  And  we  can  Ignore  unrealistic  pro- 
posals and  preemptory  demands.  But  the  his- 
toric opportunity  which  Is  at  hatjd  would  slip 
away.  It  Is  up  to  us,  as  the  a^kesmen  of 
nations  meeting  In  this  world  fofum,  to  reach 
beyond  the  doubts  and  temp 
moment  toward  the  permanent 
Interests  of  us  all  In  so  dolng| 
courage  from  the  knowledge  t 
exist  to  achieve  a  brighter 
within  our  pwwer  to  shape  a  wArld  where  all 
men  can  live  In  dignity  and  a|plre  to  prog- 
ress. 

Let  us,  therefore,  hold  before 
of  this  conference,  and  of  th 
tween  developed  and  developl 
motto  of  the  Republic  of  Ke 
bee — work  together  for  the  gi 


itlons  of  the 
International 
[we  can  take 
it  the  means 
kture.    It   lies 


js  as  the  goal 

dialogue  be- 

nations,  the 

fya:    "Haram- 

of  all." 


Let  us  begin  by  building  on  the  positive 
BLCCompllshments  of  the  Seventh  Special  Ses- 
sion of  the  United  Nations  General  Assembly 
last  September.  At  that  meeting  the  Indus- 
trial and  developing  nations.  In  an  encourag- 
ing demonstration  of  consensus,  put  aside 
Ideological  confrontation,  declared  their 
common  purposes  of  moving  forward  co- 
operatively, and  adopted  an  agreed  agenda 
for  action. 

On  behalf  of  President  Ford.  I  call  upon  this 
conference  to  accelerate  the  efforts  and  con- 
tinue the  coopteratlve  spirit  which  began 
then.  I  will  Introduce  new  propmsals  on  all 
the  priority  concerns  of  this  conference,  to 
reflect  what  we  have  heard  of  your  Ideas 
and  your  aspirations  in  the  Manila  Declara- 
tion and  In  other  forums,  including  the  Con- 
ference on  International  Economic  Coopera- 
tion In  Paris 

These  proposals  represent  the  contribu- 
tions of  all  relevant  agencies  of  the  United 
States  Government  under  the  direction  of 
the  President.  I  have  worked  especially 
closely  with  my  colleague.  Treasury  Secretary 
Simon,  In  shaping  the  program  we  are  pre- 
senting. 

The  strong  bipartl.san  support  which  our 
approach  enjoys  results  from  weeks  of  close 
consultations  between  the  Executive  and 
both  Houses  of  our  Congress.  It  Is  demon- 
strated by  the  presence  here  of  two  distin- 
guished Senators  representing  our  two  po- 
litical parties  Other  Senators  and  members 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  will  follow  as 
your  work  proceeds. 

The  United  States  pledges  Its  dedication 
and  willingness  to  cooperate  over  the  decades 
ahead.  We  do  so  with  an  op>en  mind.  We  want 
to  hear  your  Ideas  and  proposals.  We  are 
here  to  exchange  views  and  to  forge  a  fresh 
consensus. 

THE     STATE     OF     OOTl     ErTOBTS 

Let  me  first  review  what  our  nations  to- 
gether achieved  since  last  September: 

We  agreed  at  the  Seventh  Special  Session 
to  take  measures  to  help  ensure  basic  eco- 
nomic security  against  cycles  that  devastate 
export  earnings  and  undermine  development. 
In  January,  the  International  Monetary 
Fund  expanded  Its  compensatory  financing 
facility  as  we  had  proposed,  to  make  avail- 
able several  billion  dollars  to  stabilize  export 
earnings. 

In  September,  we  pledged  to  accelerate 
economic  growth  by  Improving  developing 
countries'  access  to  capital  and  new  tech- 
nology. To  these  ends,  the  United  States, 
other  Industrial  countries  and  several  oil- 
producing  countries  have  begun  to  marshal 
Increased  capital,  technological  and  human 
resources  to  promote  development  Negotia- 
tions have  been  completed  to  Increase  World 
Bank  capital  by  $8  billion,  we  will  contribute 
our  fair  share  to  a  $6  billion  Increase  In  the 
resources  of  the  Inter-American  Develop- 
ment Bank:  we  will  contribute  to  an  ex- 
pansion of  the  African  Development  Fund; 
we  are  actively  participating  in  discussions 
on  replenishment  of  the  Asian  Development 
Fund  and  Bank. 

At  the  Special  Session,  the  world  commu- 
nity dedicated  Itself  to  improving  trade  and 
investment  In  key  commodities  Interna- 
tional solutions  have  already  been  achieved 
on  several  key  commodity  Issues,  including 
the  successful  negotiation  of  coffee  and  tin 
agreements.  FYogress  Is  also  being  made  In 
expanding  the  world's  supply  of  Its  most 
vital  commodity — food. 

And  finally,  at  the  Special  Session,  the 
world  community  made  a  commitment  to 
meet  the  special  needs  of  the  poorest  coun- 
tries, which  have  siiffered  the  most  from  re- 
cent economic  dislocations  We  have  made 
significant  progress  by  providing  financial 
and  technical  assistance  to  Increase  food  pro- 
duction and  by  Introducing  new  measures  to 
help  relieve  crushing  balance  of  payments 
problems  of  the  poorest  nations 


These  achievements  are  only  the  beginning 
of  the  process.  We  are — this  year — In  the 
midst  of  what  may  well  be  the  most  ex- 
tensive series  of  International  negotiations 
on  trade,  finance,  commodities  and  develop- 
ment In  history — Involving  more  nations,  ad- 
dressing more  issues,  and  affecting  more  peo- 
ple than  ever  before.  This  conference  ha.s  a 
major  role  to  play  In  particular  we  can  ad- 
vance  our    work    In    four    key    areas: 

First,  we  must  make  renewed  efforts  on 
commodity  issues,  Including  the  problems  of 
resource  investment  and  trade.  Commodi- 
ties— energy,  food,  and  other  primary  prod- 
ucts— are  the  building  blocks  of  growth  and 
prosperity.  For  many  countries  development 
of  resources  la  the  key  to  Industrialization, 
employment,  decent  Incomes  and  healthy 
diets.  All  nations  need  adequate  supplies  of 
primary  products  and  fair  compensation  for 
their  production.  Solving  the  complex  of 
these  Issues  Is  a  critical  test  of  our  ability 
to  work  together  systematically  to  expand 
the    world's    wealth    for   the   benefit   of    all. 

Second,  we  must  de.slgn  a  far-reaching 
long-term  program  to  accelerate  technology 
transfer.  The  quantity  of  capital  Investment 
by  Itself  does  not  assure  sustained  develop- 
ment. There  must  be  as  well  continuous  Im- 
provements In  productivity  that  only  new 
technology  and  trained  local  manpower  can 
bring.  Comprehensive  efforts  are  crucial;  the 
subject  deserves  high  priority  and  compre- 
hensive efforts  win  be  required. 

Third,  we  must  deal  with  serious  balance 
of  payments  and  debt  problems  which  face 
a  number  of  developing  countries.  Rising 
Import  costs  caused  In  large  part  by  higher 
oil  prices,  and  reduced  export  earnings  due 
to  recession  in  industrialized  countries,  have 
created  unprecedented  International  pay- 
ments problems.  An  Improved  world  econ- 
omy win  automatically  ease  the  problem  for 
many  countries.  Nevertheless,  we  must  con- 
tinue to  seek  means  of  assistance  for  the 
particular  problems  of  certain  developing 
countries. 

Fourth,  we  must  continue  to  respond  to 
the  special  and  urgent  needs  of  the  poorest 
countries.  Helping  these  nations  will  demon- 
strate not  only  the  capacity  of  the  Interna- 
tional economy  to  serve  all  countries  equita- 
bly; It  will  also  reflect  our  collective  sense 
of  responsibility. 

Let  me  now  suggest  specific  new  ap- 
proaches for  dealing  with  each  of  these  four 
problems. 

A  COMPREHENSIVE   APPROACH   TO    COMMOOrTIES 

Commodity  exports  are  critical  for  devel- 
opment. The  non-oil  developing  countries 
rely  on  primary  products  for  nearly  two- 
thirds  of  their  export  earnings.  Yet  produc- 
tion and  expKjrt  of  these  resources  are  vul- 
nerable to  the  whims  of  weatlier,  the  swings 
of  worldwide  demand  and  new  technology. 
Cycles  of  scarcity  and  glut,  underinvestment 
and  overcapacity,  disrupt  economic  condi- 
tions In  both  the  developing  and  the  Indus- 
trial world. 

It  has  become  clear  In  recent  years  that  a 
piecemeal  approach  to  these  Issues  will  not 
suffice.  The  UNCTAD  Secretariat  has  made 
an  Important  contribution  to  meeting  these 
problems  In  its  integrated  commodity  pro- 
gram. While  the  United  States  cannot  twrcept 
all  of  Its  elements,  there  are  many  parte 
which  we  are  prepared  to  consider 

At  this  conference,  the  United  States  pro- 
poses Its  own  comprehensive  approach  to 
commodity  issues  It  reflects  many  of  the  ob- 
jectives contained  in  the  Integrated  program 
and  our  desire  for  constructive  action  on  all 
aspects  of  the  challenge. 

It  contains  the  following  elements- 

Ensuring  sufficient  financing  for  resource 
development  and  for  equitable  sharlnt;  in 
their  benefits  by  the  host  nation; 

Improving  the  conditions  of  trade  and  In- 
vestment In  Individual  rommodltles  and 
moderating   excessive   price   fluctuations: 
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SUblllzlng  the  overall  export  earnings  of 
developing  countries:  and 

Improving  access  to  markets  for  processed 
products  of  developing  countries  while  a-s- 
surlng  consiimers  reliability  of  supply. 

Let  me  discuss  each  of  these  elements  in 
turn 

Adequate  investment.  Most  of  the  worlds 
raw  material  production  In  fact  take.s  place 
in  the  Industrial  countries  But  If  develop- 
ment Is  to  take  hold,  a  special  effort  must  be 
made  to  expand  the  production  and  export.s 
of  primary  products  of  developing  countries. 
Such  a  program  must  overcome  the  following 
problems: 

First,  we  must  deal  realistically  with  the 
political  and  economic  problems  which  are 
diverting  Investments  from  developing  to  de- 
veloped countries  For  paradoxically,  re- 
source development  Is  often  discouraged  by 
the  very  countries  which  are  most  in  need  of 
It.  Nationalization  and  forced  change  in  the 
terms  of  concessions  In  .some  developing 
countries  have  clouded  the  general  climate 
for  re.source  investment  in  the  developing 
world  Social  and  political  uncertainties  have 
further  complicated  Investment  prospects. 
As  a  result,  commercially  viable  projects 
have  been  post|)oned.  cancelled  or  relix^ated: 
and  capital,  management  and  technology 
have  been  diverted  to  production  of  higher- 
cost  raw  materials  In  the  Industrialized 
world 

Second,  in  the  next  decade  alone  the  total 
requirements  for  global  Investment  In  re- 
sources will  be  massive.  Individual  projects 
will  require  unprecedented  sums  of  capital 
and  complex  financial  arrangements.  The 
time  required  between  the  beginning  of  a 
project  and  Its  completion  Is  lncrea.slnp.  All 
these  factors  compfjund  the  political  uncer- 
tainties and  further  inhibit  rational  invest- 
ment. 

Third,  there  Is  no  one  institution  that  can 
work  comprehensively  to  facilitate  resource 
development,  particularly  In  energy  and  min- 
erals, or  to  promote  equitable  sharing  of  Its 
benefits. 

If  present  trends  continue,  serious  mlsallo- 
catlons  of  capital,  management  and  technol- 
ogy are  Inevitable  The  costs  of  raw  material 
and  agricultural  production  will  escalate. 
Many  potential  producers  will  be  unable  to 
attract  adequate  capital  Al!  countries  vvlU 
pay  the  price  In  accelerated  inflation  and 
retarded  grovrth — with  the  poorest  countries 
suffering  the  most. 

To  overcome  these  prohlems  the  United 
States  projjoses  the  establishment  of  an  In- 
ternational Reso\irces  Rank  (IRB).  This  new 
Institution  wotild  promote  more  rational, 
systematic  and  equitable  development  of  re- 
sources In  developing:  nations.  It  would  Ja- 
cUltate  technological  development  and  man- 
agement training  In  the  developing  coun- 
ties. It  would  help  ensure  supplies  of  raw 
materials  to  sustain  the  expansion  of  the 
global  economy,  and  help  moderate  commod- 
ity price  fluctuations. 

The  International  Re.sources  Bank  would 
mobilize  capital  for  sound  resources  develop- 
ment projects  by  assisting  Individual  re- 
sources projects  to  secure  direct  financing 
and  Issuing  bonds  which  could  be  secured  by 
a  specific  commodity  Alternatively,  these 
bonds  could  be  retired  thr(uit;h  delivery  of 
a  specific  commodity.  "Commfidlty  bonds"  of 
this  type  could  greatly  Improve  conditions  of 
supply  and  market  access,  and  help  develop- 
ing countries  to  stahllize  export  earnlnp-s 

To  enhance  confidence  for  both  host  pov- 
emments  and  investors  the  International  Re- 
sources Bank  would  begin  operntlDn.'i  with  a 
capital  fund  of  $1  billion  It  would  partici- 
pate with  foreign  Investors  and  the  host 
government  In  project  agreements  Rpeclf\ing 
the  conditions  of  the  Investment  on  a  basis 
acceptable  to  all  parties  Such  an  agreement 
could  Include  a  formula  for  prodiictlon  shar- 
ing and  arrangements  by  Investors  to  help 
develop    the   managerial,    technological    and 


marketing  capabilities  of  the  host  country. 
The  Bank  would  support  guarantees  of  both 
InTestor  and  host  nation  performance  In 
accordance  with  condltlon.s  established  in 
the  project  agreement 

To  ensure  effective  coordination  with  other 
public  institutions,  the  International  Re- 
sources Bank  could  be  associated  with  the 
World  Bank  group,  in  a  form  to  be  worked 
out  by  the  participating  countries  It  could 
operate  In  close  collaboration  with — and 
render  even  more  effective — other  Institu- 
tions such  as  the  World  Bank  and  its  asso- 
ciate, the  International  Finance  Corpora- 
tion, and  the  Inter-American  E>evelopment 
Bank  as  well  a.s  the  United  Nations  Revolving 
Fund  for  Mineral  Exploration. 

The  IRB  proposal  offers  many  advantages 
and  ne*  concepts : 

Its  facilitating  role  as  third  party  with 
the  host  country  and  the  foreign  Investor 
will  encourage  conditions  for  project  devel- 
opment consistent  with  internationally  ac- 
cepted standards  of  equity. 

The  IRB  mechanism  provides  multilateral 
guarantee^  of  the  performance  of  both  the 
host  nation  and  the  foreign  investor  In  ac- 
cordance with  the  project  agreement — 
thereby  reducing  the  iion-commercl.il  risks 
This  cannot  fall  to  promote  greater  flows  of 
Investment  capital  for  resource  projects  on 
reasonable  terms. 

The  proposal  contemplates  production - 
sharing  arrangements  under  which  the  for- 
eign Investor  is  assured  of  an  established 
percentage  of  total  production  with  dispo- 
sition on  the  balance  to  be  controlled  by  the 
host  nation.  This  allows  the  host  nation  to 
share  in  production  from  the  outset,  provid- 
ing it  with  the  basis  for  further  processing 
of  the  raw  material  should  this  prove  to  be 
economically  feasible 

Commodity  bonds  would  be  a  frtiltful  new 
International  instrument  for  forward  pur- 
chases of  commodities.  They  could  contrib- 
ute to  earnings  stabilization.  They  would 
also  provide  added  assurance  of  market  ac- 
cess for  the  host  country  and  supply  access 
for  the  consumer. 

Finally,  through  the  IRB.  modem  tech- 
nology would  now  Into  developing  nations. 
The  two  key  elements  required  for  develop- 
ment— management  and  technology — are 
provided  by  the  foreign  Investor  directly  In 
a  new  form  of  capital  Investment  The  tri- 
lateral agreement  could  Include  provision  for 
the  profiresslve  acquisition  of  technology  by 
the  host  co\intry  and  thus  contribute  Im- 
portantly to  the  process  of  technology 
transfer 

We  consider  the  International  Resources 
Bank  to  be  an  Innovative  and  significant 
re-pon.se  to  the  basic  needs  of  the  develop- 
ing nations  and  the  international  commu- 
nity. It  will  be  a  major  advance  In  the 
sharing  of  benefits  and  resjx)iis;bllltles  be- 
tween industrialized  and  developing  nations. 
It  will  help  ensure  the  essential  flow  of  capi- 
tal, management  and  technology  into  re- 
source development  under  conditions  ac- 
ceptable to  host  governments.  And  it  will 
enhance  the  predictability  that  is  essential 
to  attract  capital  investment  We  hope  other 
countries  will  Join  us  during  the  coming 
months  to  design  and  establish  this  global 
institution, 

ImpTOvement  of  the  conditions  of  trade 
and  inre!>1ment  in  individual  commodities 
We  are  al!  conscious  of  the  problems  the 
world  economy  has  faced  recently  in  this 
area  Within  only  two  years  the  tight  sup- 
ply and  astronomical  prices  of  many  critical 
materials  have  been  followed  by  a  period  of 
declining  prices.  Many  economies  have  been 
severely  shaken  and  several  countries  have 
suffered  balance  of  payments  crises  Drastic 
price  changes  affect  the  developing  coun- 
trie.s  most  severely.  pla>-lng  havoc  wl'h  for- 
eign exchange  earnings  and  development 
plans  And  because  raw  material  production 
projects  require  years  to  develop  and  involve 


high  risks,  volatile  prices  tend  to  lead  to  er- 
ratic patterns  of  Investment 

There  are  a  number  of  ways  to  Improve 
commodity  markets — long-term  contractual 
arrangements,  better  exchange  of  market  in- 
formation. Improved  distribution,  more  ef- 
ficient prodviction  methods,  and  better  stor- 
age and  transport  facilities 

We  agree  with  the  UNCTAD  Secretariat 
that  buffer  stocks  deserve  special  attention. 
For  those  commodities  where  buffer  stocks 
are  feasible,  sharp  fluctuations  ;n  prices  can 
be  mfxlerated  by  building  stocks  when  mar- 
kets are  weak.  And  adequate  supplies,  at 
reasonable  prices  can  be  assijred  through  re- 
leasing stocks  when   market^  are  tight 

ITie  United  States  believes  that  buffer 
stocks  can  be  financed  from  a  combination 
of  sources — direct  contribution  by  the  par- 
ticipants; export  taxes,  commercial  borrow- 
ing guarant.eed  by  the  countries  participat- 
ing In  the  buffer  str^-k:  or  through  the  exist- 
ing facilities  of  Internationa)  institutions. 
Should  existing  sources  prove  inadequate,  we 
would  aLso  be  prepared  to  consider  thr  IRB 
as  a  supplemental  channel  for  financing  a 
particular  buffer  stock.  In  these  ways,  we  are 
convinced  that  adequate  international  fi- 
nancing for  buffer  sU>cks  can  be  assured 
within  the  context  of  the  specific  commodity 
agreement  under  which  the  stock  is  estab- 
lished. Clearly,  the  United  States  would  not 
want  a  buffer  stock  in  which  we  had  agreed 
to  participate  to  fall  for  want  of  adequate 
financing. 

The  United  States  has  pursued  a  construc- 
tive approach  to  other  aspects  of  the  com- 
modities problem 

We  have  Joined  with  producers  and  con- 
sumers of  key  commodities  lo  agree  on 
measures  to  improve  and  stabilize  markets 

We  have  signed  commodity  agreements  on 
coffee  and  tin  and  we  will  participate  in 
negotiations  on  sugar  We  viewed  cocoa  as 
well-suited  to  a  buffer  stock  arrangement, 
but  were  disappointed  In  the  agreement  ne- 
gotiated a  few  months  ago  which  we  believe 
is  unlikely  to  improve  the  functioning  of  the 
cocoa  market  11  other  parties  are  inter- 
ested we  stand  ready  to  renegotiate  this 
agreement. 

The  United  States  recently  participated  in 
the  first  meeting  of  producers  and  consum- 
ers of  copper.  We  look  forward  to  the  estab- 
ILshment  of  a  permanent  producer-consumer 
group. 

Agricultural  raw  materials  need  serious  at- 
tention as  well  Tliose  that  face  decluilng 
markets  from  growing  competition  from 
lower-cost  producers  and  synthetics  can  ben- 
efit from  market  promotion,  research  to  im- 
prove productivity  and  ms'ketabillty  or 
diversification  into  other  products  We 
recommend  that  producer-consumer  forums 
dealing  with  individual  commodities  focus 
on  such  possibilities.  We  urge  that  the  World 
Bank  and  the  Regional  Development  Banks 
give  high  priority  to  funding  projects  for 
these  purposes 

Today  the  United  States  projjoses  these 
additional  measures: 

First,  let  us  reach  agreement  on  a  definite 
timetable  for  the  study  of  specific  commodity 
problems  of  Interest  to  developing  countries. 
We  are  prepared  to  Initiate  concerted  con- 
sideration In  producer-consumer  forums  this 
year  of  measures  to  improve  the  stability. 
prowth  and  efficiency  of  markets  for  all  key 
developing  countries'  commodity  exports 
Particular  attention  should  be  given  to  the 
formation  of  groups  for  bauxite  and  Iron  ore 
Second,  since  many  of  the  poorest  coun- 
tries are  dependent  on  these  products  for 
export  earnings  we  urge  the  World  Bank 
and  regional  institutions  to  spon-ior  proj- 
ects to  Improve  production  efficiency  and 
markets  for  Jute,  sisal,  and  other  hard 
fibers — or  to  facilitate  diversification  into 
other  products  in  order  to  reduce  excessive 
reliance  on  them. 
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Ptnally.  any  program  of  tesources  develop- 
ment must  emphasize  ito  two  most  vital 
International  resources — food  and  energy. 
Forecasts  of  good  harvests  must  not  lull  us 
into  letting  the  progres-s  begun  at  the  World 
Food  Conference  slip  away.  At  that  confer- 
ence nations  agreed  to  work  toward  a  sys- 
tem of  world  gram  reserves  to  Improve  food 
security,  to  Increase  support  for  agricul- 
tural research,  to  develop  programs  for  nu- 
tritional Improvement,  and  to  Increase  agri- 
cultural development  In  low-Income  coun- 
tries. 

We  urge  other  countries  to  Join  us  to 
make  the  concept  of  world  food  reserves 
a  reality,  to  Increase  support  for  agriculture 
development  In  poorer  nations,  and  to  pro- 
vide necessary  food  aid. 

In  energy  we  strongly  support  the  efforts 
of  oil  producers  and  consumers  from  both 
the  Industrialized  and  the  developUv^  world 
to  achieve  cooperative  solutions  at  the  Con- 
ference on  International  Economic  Coopera- 
tion. We  urge  that  our  proposal  for  an  In- 
ternational energy  institute — which  would 
help  developing  countries  take  advantage  of 
their  domestic  energy  resource.? — receive 
priority  attention   In  the  months  ahead. 

Stabilizing  export  earnings  of  developing 
countries.  At  the  Seventh  Special  Session, 
the  United  States  listed  as  Its  first  priority 
the  need  to  Insure  economic  security  for  the 
developing  world  We  continue  to  believe 
that  the  world  economic  system  mvist  pro- 
vide the  developing  nations  greater  security 
from  the  worst  effects  of  fluctuating  prices, 
recession.  Inflation,  and  other  economic 
shocks  which  they  are  helpless  to  prevent 
or  avoid. 

We  are  gratified  at  the  rapid  implementa- 
tion of  our  proposals  to  the  Special  Ses- 
sion for  the  far-reachln>g  expttn.<?lon  of  the 
International  Monetary  Fimd.  These  Inno- 
vations make  avallabe  billions  of  dollars 
in  new  financing  to  offset  steep  declines  In 
export  earnings.  The  most  significant  step 
forward  has  been  the  Fund's  agreement  to 
liberalize  Its  compensatory  financing  facil- 
ity. As  of  now,  roughly  $800  million  from  this 
Improved  facility  has  been  provided.  If  this 
rate  continues,  more  money  will  have  been 
lent  this  year  from  the  facility  than  the 
entire  amount  provided  over  the  last  twelve 
years. 

Another  major  advance  has  been  the  es- 
tablishment of  an  IMP  trust  fund  to  help 
meet  the  balance  of  payments  needs  of  the 
poorest  countries  While  many  developing 
countries  have  received  substantial  beneflta 
from  the  compensatory  financing  facility, 
low-Income  countries  whose  export  revenues 
depend  on  one  or  two  commodities  often 
need  additional  financial  help  to  meet  bal- 
ance of  payments  problems.  To  assist  the 
poorest  countries,  the  United  States  has  pro- 
posed that  the  trust  fund  provide  conces- 
sional financing  to  poorer  countries  to  off- 
set declines  in  earnings  from  an  agreed  list 
of  particularly  significant  commodities. 

Moreover,  the  United  States  would  be 
ready  to  Join  others  In  a  review  of  the  ade- 
quacy of  the  trust  fund's  resoxirces,  should 
they  prove  Inadequate  to  stabilize  earnings 
and  thus  provide  general  balance  of  payment 
financing  for  low-Income  developing  nations. 
We  especially  urge  those  Of  1 -producing  na 
tlons  with  strong  reserves 
the  trust  fund's  lending  ca; 

Expanding   trade   in   re»( 
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needs  of  developing  countries  We  have  re- 
duced global  trade  barriers,  especially  those 
affecting  processed  goods ;Jprovlded  preferen- 
tial access  to  our  markel  for  many  exports 
of  developing  countries;  m  srked  In  the  Multl 
lateral  Trade  Negotiation 
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duction of  barriers  In  tropical  products;  and 
recognized  In  our  general  trade  policy  the 
special  trade  needs  of  developing  countries. 

We  now  have  these  challenges : 

We  must  maintain  the  momentum  In  re- 
ducing world  trade  barriers. 

We  must  focus  especially  on  reducing  bar- 
riers against  processed  goods,  which  retard 
developing  countries"  efforts  to  industrialize. 

We  need  additional  International  arrange- 
ments to  assure  reliability  of  supply,  for  the 
steady  flow  of  new  materials  Is  vital  to  every 
country. 

To  maintain  momentum  In  reducing  trade 
barriers.  Industrial  countries  of  the  OECD, 
despite  the  strains  on  their  economies  from 
higher  energy  costs  and  recession,  have 
pledged  themselves  to  avoid  restrictive  trade 
measures.  The  United  States  Intends  to  Join 
with  other  developed  countries  in  a  renewal 
of  that  pledge  at  the  next  OBCD  Ministerial 
Meeting  In  June. 

In  addition,  at  the  Multilateral  Trade  Ne- 
gotiations now  taking  place  In  Geneva,  we 
will  pay  special  attention  to  the  interests  of 
developing  countries,  particularly  In  such 
areas  as  processed  exports,  tropical  products 
and  non-tariff  barriers. 

The  Institution  In  January  of  a  General- 
ized System  of  Preferences  (OSP)  by  the 
United  States,  combined  with  the  preference 
systems  of  other  industrial  countries,  has 
opened  significant  trading  opportimltlea  for 
developing  nations  Our  own  preference  sys- 
tem already  covers  more  than  2,700  Items 
from  nearly  100  countries.  The  annual  trade 
value  of  these  Items  Is  roughly  $2  5  billion. 
We  are  examining  the  possibility  of  Includ- 
ing additional  products. 

The  United  States  wU  give  priority  sup- 
port to  the  UN  Development  Program  financ- 
ing of  a  Joint  GATT  UNCTAD  program  of 
technical  a.sslstance  to  developing  countries 
ThLs  will  help  those  countries  take  full  ad- 
vantage of  the  preference  schemes  of  Indus- 
trialized countries  by  finding  the  mast  pro- 
ductive areas  for  new  and  lncrea.sed  exports 
and  the  best  techniques  of  marketing  their 
products. 

In  addition.  Intensive  negotiation  Is  now 
under  way  in  the  MTN  on  tariff  treatment  of 
tropical  products.  Including  processed  goods 
and  manufacturers,  that  are  of  particular  In- 
terest to  developing  countries  The  United 
States  Intends  to  implement  negotiated  tariff 
reductions  In  this  area  as  soon  as  possible 
once  the  tropical  product  package  Is  agreed 
upon. 

In  keeping  with  the  Tokyo  Declaration,  the 
United  States  believes  that  the  MTN  negoti- 
ations on  rules  concerning  non-tarlfl  bar- 
riers must  give  greater  attention  to  the  needs 
of  developing  countries  For  example,  the 
United  States  believes  that  a  code  to  govern 
the  use  of  countervailing  dutle*5  against  ex- 
port subsidies  should  recognize  the  special 
conditions  facing  developing  countries.  We 
will  urge  that  the  special  needs  of  developing 
nations  be  taken  Into  account  when  new  In- 
ternational rules  pertaining  to  offsetting  ac- 
tion are  being  developed. 

With  respect  to  new  rules  on  safeguard 
measiires  against  Injury  from  Imports,  we 
will  consider  special  treatment  for  less  de- 
veloped countries  which  are  minor  suppliers 
or  possible  new  entrants  Into  the  United 
States  market. 

We  recognize,  too.  that  developing  coun- 
tries have  Interests  In  other  reforms  of  the 
trading  system  which  are  not  presently  under 
negotiation.  We  will  respond  to  these  views 
with  an  open  mind.  We  are  confident  that 
with  goodwill  on  all  sides  constructive  agree- 
ment can  be  reached  on  specific  reform  Lssues 
within  the  timeframe  of  the  Multilateral 
Trade  Negotiations 

The  reduction  of  tariffs  against  the  exports 
of  proce«ed  raw  materials  from  developing 
countries  Is  especially  Important.  Lowering 
these  barriers  would  provide  fresh  opportuni- 
ties to  expand  and  diversify  exports,  partic- 


ularly In  cases  where  tariffs  now  escalate 
with  the  degree  of  processing.  To  thLs  end. 
the  tariff  reduction  proposal  which  the 
United  States  has  made  in  the  MT^",'  will  not 
only  result  In  significant  tariff  cuts  but  also 
will  reduce  tariff  escalation.  We  expect  that 
developing  countries  will  regard  this  as  an 
Incentive  to  positive  cooperation  In  the  cur- 
rent negotiations. 

If  more  open  market  access  Is  one  pillar 
of  an  expanding  international  trading  sys- 
tem, greater  reliability  of  supply  Is  another. 
Without  reasonable  assurance  from  producer 
countries  that  they  will  not  arbitrarily  In- 
terfere with  exports,  importers  must  turn  to 
other  sources.  Consumers  will  then  bear  the 
cost  of  less  efficient  production,  unreliable 
producers,  the  cost  of  lost  markets  and  re- 
duced foreign  Investment. 

There  Is  an  urgent  need  to  analyze  mcthrKls 
t<>  Improve  reliability  of  supply.  We  urge  that 
work  begin  promptly  In  the  GATT  to  deter- 
mine whether  an  International  code  on  ex- 
port controls  Is  feasible.  Such  a  code  should 
define  more  clearly  the  circumstances  under 
which  countries  may  legitimately  apply  ex- 
port controls.  It  would  reduce  the  uncertain- 
ties for  consumers  and  for  exporters:  and  It 
would  mitigate  some  of  the  political  damage 
to  relations  between  countries  when  restric- 
tions are  Imposed  on  exports. 

The  United  States  will  also  continue  to 
seek  commitments  of  reliable  supply  In  the 
context  of  specific  arrangements  negotiated 
for  Individual  commodities. 

Mr.  President,  distinguished  Delegates,  this 
four-point  program — a  new  International 
Resources  Bank:  a  case-by-case  effort  to  Im- 
prove conditions  of  trade  and  Investment 
In  primary  products:  stablllzAtlon  of  export 
earnings:  and  Improved  market  and  supply 
condltlon.s — recognizes  that  these  Issues  are 
linked:  yet  it  permits  pragmatic  and  flexible 
treatment  of  specific  problems.  The  approach 
I  have  described  Is  a  major  effort  by  the 
United  States  to  deal  on  a  comprehensive 
basis  with  commodity  Issues.  It  Is  workable: 
It  Is  achievable:  It  Is  a  program  which  meets 
the  needs  of  developing  and  developed  na- 
tions alike  We  urge  favorable  consideration 
and  rapid  collective  action. 

TECHNOLOGY    FOR    DEVELOPMENT 

Let  me  now  turn  to  another  area  of  major 
concern,  the  application  of  technology  for 
development. 

Technology  Is  at  the  heart  of  the  develop- 
ment process.  It  enables  man  to  extend  hl8 
horizons  beyond  the  mere  struggle  for  exist- 
ence. Technology  draw3  the  fullest  meastires 
from  the  finite  resources  of  our  globe  It 
harnesses  the  Intelligence  of  man  and  the 
force  of  nature  to  meet  human  needs. 

For  two  centuries  technological  progress 
has  been  fundamental  to  rapid  Industrial 
growth.  A  central  challenge  of  our  time  Is  to 
extend  the  benefits  of  technology  to  all  coun- 
tries. 

There  are  a  number  of  Impediments  to  » 
rapid  and  effective  technology  transfer  from 
Industrialized  to  developing  countries 

First.  In  many  cases  technology  from  In- 
dustrial countries  may  not  fit  the  real  need* 
of  developing  countries  By  and  large,  the 
challenge  is  not  to  transfer  a  carbon  copy  of 
existing  technology  but  to  develop  new  tech- 
nology and  technological  Institutions  that  are 
most  relevant  to  the  conditions  of  Individual 
developing  countries. 

Second,  developing  countries  often  lack 
adequate  information  and  expertise  to  Iden- 
tify the  technology  which  best  meets  their 
needs. 

Third,  there  Is  often  a  shortage  of  the 
trained  manfwwer  needed  to  select,  adapt, 
and  effectively  manage  technology. 

Fourth,  technologry  often  cannot  be  sepa- 
rated from  capital  and  management.  Hence. 
It  Is  one  element  of  the  overall  Investment 
process.  And  to  be  successful,  technology 
must  be  applied  within  a  framework  of  gov- 
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ermnent  policies  which  facilitate  and  nourish 
the  process  of  technology  transfer. 

The  task,  therefore,  is  not  simply  the  turn- 
over of  formulas  or  blueprints.  We  must  pur- 
sue a  comprehensive  approach,  which  pro- 
vides a  broad  range  of  programs  and  incen- 
tives to  transfer  both  technology  and  the 
fundamental  skills  that  will  give  It  root  and 
eaectiveness. 

To  promote  this,  the  United  States  pro- 
poses a  five-point  approach : 

First,  to  adapt  technology  to  the  needs  of 
developing  countries,  the  United  States  sup- 
ports the  establishment  of  a  network  of  re- 
search and  development  Institutions  at  the 
local,  regional  and  International  level.  We 
need  to  strengthen  global  research  capacities 
for  development  and  to  expand  Intergovern- 
mental cooperation. 
Therefore,  we  propose  the  following: 
An  International  Industrialization  Insti- 
tute should  be  established  to  encourage  re- 
search and  development  of  industrial  tech- 
nolog>  appropriate  to  developing  countries. 
A  founders  conference  involving  all  Inter- 
ested countries  should  be  held  no  later  than 
this  fall. 

The  Energy  Commission  of  the  Conference 
on  International  Economic  Cooperation 
should  establish  an  International  Energy  In- 
stitute to  facilitate  energy  research  and  the 
application  of  energy-related  technologies  to 
the  special  needs  of  developing  countries. 

We  should  extend  existing  networks  for 
applied  research  In  the  fields  of  agriculture, 
health,  and  education.  The  creation  of  new 
Institutions  must  be  accompanied  by  meas- 
ures to  help  the  process  of  technology  trans- 
fer. To  Improve  cooperation  between  Indus- 
trialized and  developing  countries,  the  United 
States  proposes  new  programs  In  three  fields 
of  advanced  science,  to  which  we  are  prepared 
to  make  major  contributions  of  knowledge 
and  experience:  in  satellite  technology,  In 
water  resources  development  and  in  oceans 
technology. 

Satellite  technology  offers  enormous  prom- 
ise as  an  Instrument  for  development.  Remote 
sensing  satellites  can  be  applied  to  survey 
resources,  forecast  crops,  and  lmpro\e  land 
use  In  developing  countries.  They  can  help 
to  fore-see  and  evaluate  natural  disasters. 
Modern  communication  teohnologle.'^.  Includ- 
ing satellites,  have  large,  untapped  potential 
to  Improve  education,  training,  health  serv- 
ices, food  production  and  other  activities  es- 
sential for  development. 

Therefore,  from  July  through  October  of 
this  year,  the  United  States  will  make  avail- 
able to  Interested  developing  countries  dem- 
onstrations of  the  various  appUcatloixs  for 
development  of  the  experimental  ATS-6  com- 
munications satellite,  the  Landsat  remote 
sensing  satellite,  and  high  resolution  photog- 
raphy. We  are  prepared  to  cooperate  with 
developing  countries  In  establishing  centers, 
training  personnel  and,  where  possible, 
adapting  our  civilian  satellite  programs  to 
their  needs. 

The  United  States  w^lll  play  a  leading  role 
In  applying  water  resources  technology  to 
such  objectives  as  improving  the  quality  and 
productivity  of  agriculture  and  developing 
new  Industry.  We  will  play  an  active  role  at 
the  United  Nations  Water  Conference  to  be 
held  In  March  of  next  year,  putting  forward 
practical  measures  to  share  our  knowledge 
and  experience. 

The  technology  necessary  to  mine  the  deep 
seabed,  to  manage  fisheries,  and  to  exploit 
the  vast  potential  of  the  oceans  \f-  rapidly 
being  developed.  The  United  States  has  made 
major  advances  in  thL';  field  We  plan  to  in- 
vite scientists,  managers  and  technicians 
from  different  countries  to  participate  in 
our  scientific  projects.  And  we  strongly  sup- 
port provisions  in  the  Law  of  the  Sea  treaty 
which  will  provide  Incentives  for  sharing  of 
deep  seabed  technology  appropriate  to  devel- 
oping country  needs. 
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Finally,  there  is  a  pressing  need  to  develop 
new  ways  to  use  teclmology  to  Improve  the 
basic  condition  of  the  poor.  The  United  States 
is  Increasing  tiie  technical  component  of  its 
development  progranis  to  provide  ba.s:c  nutri- 
tion, health,  and  education  services. 

The  second  element  of  our  program  is  to 
Improve  the  amount  and  quality  of  techno- 
logical Information  available  t<>  developing 
countries  and  to  Improve  their  selection  of 
technology  relevant  to  their  needs  We  will 
support  the  efforts  of  the  United  Nations  In- 
ternational Center  for  Exchange  of  Tech- 
nological Information  to  provide  compre- 
hensive Information  on  the  capabilities  and 
facilities  of  national  and  regional  Informa- 
tion services.  For  Its  part,  the  United  States 
will  Inventory  Its  national  technologlca'.  in- 
formation resources  and  make  available,  both 
to  developing  countries  a;id  to  the  UN  Center, 
consultants  and  other  services  to  Improve 
access  to  our  national  Information  facilities. 

These  Include  the  National  Library  of 
Medicine,  the  Division  of  Scientific  Informa- 
tion of  the  National  Science  Foundation,  the 
National  Agricultural  Library  and  the  .Smith- 
sonian Information  Service. 

The  United  States  also  supports  the  pro- 
p>osed  UNCTAD  advisory  service  to  strengthen 
the  ability  of  developing  nations  to  effective- 
ly Identify,  select  and  negotiate  for  tech- 
nology most  appropriate  to  their  require- 
ments. We  support  the  concept  of  regional 
advLsory  services  under  UNCTAD  au.splces,  to 
provide  exp)ertlse  and  resourres  to  the  tech- 
nology reqiilrements  of  particular  regions 
and  countries.  The.se  regional  centers  could 
act  as  conduits  for  the  activities  of  other 
programs  and  Institutions  for  the  applica- 
tion of  technology  to  developing  countries. 

Third,  to  nurture  new  generations  of  tech- 
nologists and  technology  managers,  the 
United  Slates  propcses  a  priority  effort  to 
train  mdlvlduals  who  can  develop  identify 
and  apply  technology  suited  to  the  needs  of 
developing  countries. 

To  this  end : 

TValnlng  comjjetent  managers  of  future 
technology  sho\ild  be  central  objectives  of 
the  proposed  International  Industrialization 
Institute  and  the  International  Energy  In- 
stitute: 

For  Its  part,  the  United  States  will  en- 
courage universities,  research  Institutes  and 
Industrial  training  schools  In  the  United 
States  to  create  special  institutes  and  cur- 
ricula for  technology  training  for  the  de- 
veloping countries:  we  will  provide  for  and 
assist  their  sister  tnstltutlon.s  to  developing 
countries  We  Invite  other  developed  coun- 
tries to  loin  us  In  this  effort. 

Finally,  the  United  States  proposes  that 
appropriate  incentives  and  measures  be  de- 
vLsed  to  curb  the  emigration  of  highly 
trained  manpower  from  developing  countries. 
For  the  benefits  which  deveiopi::p  nations 
derive  from  trained  technology  managers  Is 
of  no  consequence  if  they  leave  their  home 
countries. 

In  this  connection,  the  United  States  Gov- 
ernment will  encourage  the  formation  of  a 
technology  corps,  which  will  parallel  our 
executive  service  corps  In  organization  and 
operation.  This  will  b  a  private,  non-profit 
organization  to  which  corporations  ai.d  uni- 
versities would  contribute  highly  skilled  per- 
sonnel experienced  In  the  management  of 
scientific  and  technical  operations  They  will 
work  with  and  help  train  local  manpower  in 
specific  development  projects. 

TTie  fourth  element  of  our  approach  Is  to 
maVte  the  process  of  transferring  existing 
Technology  more  effective  and  equitable 

New  technology  In  Industrialized  coun- 
tries resides  primarily  In  the  private  sector. 
IMvate  enterprise  Is  In  the  best  position  to 
provide  packages  of  management,  technolog 
and  capital  To  enhance  that  contribution. 
both  Industrialized  and  developing  countries 
must  create  an  environment  conducive  to 
technology  transfer. 


Tlie  United  States  recommends  that  volun- 
tary guidelines  be  developed  that  set  forth 
•;:e  conditions  and  standards  of  technology 
transfer  which  encourage,  facilitate  and 
maximize  the  orderly  transfer  of  technology 

The  proposed  International  Resourcea 
Bank  also  contains  features  which  can  en- 
i.ance  the  ability  of  developing  countries 
to  manage  technology,  and  thereby  encoiir- 
age  its  transfer.  In  the  trilateral  agreement 
vplth  the  host  nation  and  the  International 
Recources  Bank,  the  foreign  investor  would 
generally  undertake  to  provide  both  man- 
agement and  technology.  The  Investment 
project  could,  m\-  mutual  agreement,  include 
the  obligation  to  progressively  transfer 
some  of  the  technology  to  the  host  nation 
over  the  period  of  the  agreement — as  well  as 
accelerate  the  developing  of  the  country's 
capacity  to  manage  such  t.echnology. 

The  flow  of  technologT,-  {::  the  channels  of 
world  commerce  can  be  diverted  by  restric- 
tive practices.  Some  practices  may  directly 
limit  the  transfer  of  technology.  In  addition, 
where  technology  is  transferred,  restrictive 
provisions  on  trade  In  high  technology  prori- 
ucts  can  limit  Iv-  benefit.-:  for  others  The 
United  States  proposes  that  International  at- 
tention be  focu.sed  on  the  full  range  of  these 
practices,  with  a  view  for  their  reduction  or 
elimination. 

The  fifth  element  of  the  United  States  pro- 
gram Is  to  set  goals  for  achievement  before 
and  during  the  United  Nations  Conference 
on  Science  and  Technology  for  Development. 
now  proposed  for  1979.  The  United  States 
strongly  supports  this  conference  and  Its 
objectives  Preparations  for  It  provide  a  major 
opportunity  for  both  developed  and  develop- 
ing countries  to  review  their  re-sponslblllties 
for  the  sharing  and  use  of  technology 

To  speed  our  preparations,  the  United 
States  will  convene  a  national  conference 
next  year  to  bring  together  our  best  talent 
from  universities,  foundations,  and  private 
enterprise.  They  will  be  asked  to  consider  the 
broad  range  of  technological  Issues  of  con- 
cern to  the  developing  world  They  will  be 
invited  to  help  mobilize  .^me^can  resources 
to  a.ssist  developing  countries  to  meet  their 
research  requirements.  .K:\6  they  will  be  en- 
couraged to  prepare  detailed  .American  pr.  - 
f)osals  for  the  conference,";  and  Institute*:  I 
have  described 

We  recommend  also  that  the  OECD  nations 
urgently  study  the  possibilities  of  a  greater 
contribution  by  all  industrialized  nations  to 
overcoming  l*^*  proh'ems  of  technolocy 
transfer. 

This  five-point  program  represents  the 
most  comprehensive  effort  ever  put  forward 
by  the  United  .States  to  deal  with  the  chal- 
lenge of  applying  technology  t«  development. 
We  hope  that  the  UNCTAD  Conference  will 
give  these  Initiatives  serious  consideration. 
We  Invite  your  idea,-:  and  proposals  Working 
together,  we  can  see  to  it  that  this  ape  of 
technology  will  Improve  the  quality  of  the 
lives  of  all  of  our  peoples  in  a  manner  un- 
dreamed of  by  previous  generations. 

BALANCE    OF    PATMEKTS    AND    DEBT    PROBLEM^ 

Rising  import  costs  caused  in  large  part  by 
higher  oil  prices,  and  reduced  export  earn- 
ings resulting  from  rece&sion  in  the  indus- 
trialized nations  have  generated  unprece- 
dented lnt.ernatlonal  payments  deficits.  Al- 
though global  economic  recovery  has  be- 
gun, many  countrle.s  will  face  persLstlng 
deficits  this  year. 

A  major  instlttitlonal  effort  must  be  made 
If  these  countries  are  to  avoid  sexere  cut- 
backs In  their  imports  and  consequent  re- 
ductions in  their  economic  growth.  There 
are  three  priority  areas : 

We  must  ensure  that  flows  of  funds  for 
development  projects  are  neither  reduced 
nor  diverted  by  short-term  economic  prob- 
lems In  addition,  long-term  financing  must 
be  Increased  and  its  quality  enhanced 

We  must  enable  private  markets  to  con- 
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tlnue  to  play  a  substantial  role  In  providing 
developmem  capital  For  many  countries, 
private  capital  flows  are.  and  wUl  continue 
to  be.  the  principal  Xorm  of  development 
finance. 

We  must  see  to  it  that  the  domestic  eco- 
nomic policies  of  all  our  countries  are  sound. 
They  should  not  place  undue  pressures  on 
payment  positions  by  unnecessary  accumu- 
lations of  debt  And  we  must  give  particular 
attention  to  those  countries  unable  to  avoid 
critical  debt  problems. 

First,  resource  flows  We  have  been  heart- 
ened by  the  immense  effort  made  since  the 
Seventh  Special  Session  to  assure  adequate 
balance  of  payments  financing  for  less  de- 
veloped nations.  Especially  Important  has 
been  the  expansion  of  the  International 
Monetary  Fund's  lending  facilities.  These  ef- 
forts should  help  ensure  that  sufficient  bal- 
ance of  payments  financing  Is  available  on  an 
aggregate  basis  to  developing  countries. 

But  emergency  lending  cannot  be  a  sub- 
stitute for  effecilve  and  high  quality  foreign 
aid.  Although  moet  foreign  assistance  from 
the  United  States  and  other  donors  Is  pro- 
vided on  highly  concessional  terms,  much 
can  be  done  to  Improve  the  quality  of  re- 
source flows  In  many  cases,  the  conditions 
of  a.sslstance  restrict  its  financial  and  de- 
velopmental impact:  one  example  Is  the  tying 
of  aid  to  procurement  in  donor  countries 
which  can  reduce  its  value.  The  United 
States  therefore  will  urge  the  OECD  Develop- 
ment As.'ilstance  Committee  to  develop  ar- 
rangements for  the  reciprocal  untying  of 
development  assistance. 

Second,  private  capital.  For  many  develop- 
ing countries,  particularly  those  In  the  midst 
of  Industrialization,  private  sources  make 
up  the  bulk  of  development  capital  Of  the 
$35  billion  balance  of  payments  deficit  of 
the  non-oil  producing  developing  countries 
In  1975.  nearly  half  was  financed  by  private 
capital  flows.  Without  this  contribution,  the 
consequences  of  the  mammoth  deficit  would 
have  been  unmanageable.  The  IMF,  IBRD 
Development  Committee  Is  studying  a  wide 
range  of  measiu-cs  to  Insure  that  interna- 
tional capital  markets  continue  their  Imagi- 
native adaptation  to  the  needs  of  developing 
nations. 

In  addition,  negotiations  on  the  replenish- 
ment of  the  International  Finance  Corpora- 
tion (IFC).  which  we  proposed  at  the  Sev- 
enth Special  Session,  have  been  completed. 
The  IPC  Is  actively  engaged  in  examining 
the  United  States  proposal  for  an  Interna- 
tional Investment  trust  to  mobilize  portfolio 
capital  for  investment  In  local  enterprises. 
The  United  States  gives  its  full  support  to 
these  efforts. 

Third,  debt  prohlems.  Many  countries  have 
had  to  resort  to  short-term  external  borrow- 
ing to  finance  their  deficits.  Debt  payment 
burdens  are  mounting:  a  number  of  coun- 
tries are  experiencing  serious  problems  In 
meeting  their  debt  obligations. 

Generalized  rescheduling  ol  debt*  Is  not 
the  answer.  It  would  erode  the  credit-worthi- 
ness of  countries  borrowing  In  private  capital 
markets.  By  typing  financing  to  debt.  It  ob- 
scures the  significant  dlftefcnces  among 
countries  and  prevents  an  appropriate  focus 
on  those  In  most  urgent  neecM  And  It  would 
not  be  fair  to  those  nations  whlgiihave  taken 
strong  policy  measures  to  re^TceNhelr  obli- 
gations. 

The  debt  problem  must  be  Addressed  In  re- 
lation to  each  country's  speclic  position  and 
needs.  The  United  States  stanfis  ready  to  help 
countries  suffering  acute  dent  service  prob- 
lems with  measures  appropriate  to  each  caae. 
The  procedures  must  be  agreiable  to  creditor 
and  debtor  alike.  The  devlde  of  a  creditor 
club  Is  a  flexible  Instrumept  for  negotia- 
tions 

To  Improve  the  basis  for 
balance  of  payments  probl 


onslderatlon  of 
of  particular 


developing  countries,  the  United  StAtes  pro^ 


pones  that  the  CIEC  Finance  Commlmlon  or 
another  mutually  acceptable  forum  examine 
the  economic  and  acute  financing  problems 
of  developing  countries. 

THE  POOEKST  COUNTBUS 

The  needs  of  many  nations  In  the  develop- 
ing world  are  great,  but  the  special  require- 
ments of  the  poorest  countries  are  massive. 
This  Conference  has  a  collective  moral  re- 
sponsibility to  respond  to  this  challenge.  We 
must  devote  major  efforts  to  Improve  pro- 
grams for  the  poorest  countries  and  to  devise 
new  ones  where  necessary  for.  without  ade- 
quate assistance  the  poorest  will  be  con- 
demned to  continuing  poverty  and  helpless- 
ness. We  must  Increase  resource  flows.  Im- 
prove their  terms,  and  enhance  their  quality. 
And  aid  must  be  given  on  softer  terms,  be- 
cause the  fKKsrest  countries  au-e  by  definition 
unable  to  service  debt  except  on  a  highly 
concessional    basis. 

Resource  flows  to  the  poorest  countries 
must  be  freed  from  restrictions  on  procure- 
ment sources  and  the  financing  of  local  costs 
which  distort  the  design  of  projects,  waste 
resources  and  cause  excessive  reliance  on  Im- 
ported equipment. 

The  IMF  trust  fund  now  being  established 
will  Importantly  ease  the  Immediate  balance 
of  payments  problems  of  the  poorest  coun- 
tries. 

For  the  longer  term,  a  substantial  replen- 
ishment of  the  International  Development 
Association  Is  Imperative.  The  United  States 
will,  as  always,  meet  Its  commitments  to  this 
vitally  Important  source  of  assistance.  And 
we  look  forward  to  generous  OPEC  support 
for  this  Important  Institution 

Thus  the  United  States  has  already  taken 
a  number  of  steps  to  assist  the  most  needy 
countries.  We  will  do  more. 

To  meet  the  urgent  need-s  of  the  Sahel 
region,  we  are  actively  participating  In  the 
deliberations  of  the  Club  des  Amis  du  Sahel. 
In  addition,  we  have  proposed  that  an  ur- 
gent study  be  undertaken  on  ways  not  merely 
to  ease  the  drought  but  to  end  the  water 
shortage  by  mobilizing  the  great  African 
rivers,  not  to  perpetuate  relief  but  to  Initiate 
basic  reform. 

The  United  States  Congress  has  already 
authorized  a  contribution  of  up  to  $200  mil- 
lion for  the  International  Fund  for  Agri- 
cultural Development;  we  look  forward  to 
the  June  ple'nipotentlary  conference  which 
has  been  called  to  sign  the  agreement;  and 
we  urge  others  to  contribute  generously  so 
that  the  one  billion  dollar  target  can  be  met. 

We  have  secured  authority  under  our  For- 
eign Assistance  Act  to  finance  all  total  costs 
of  aid  projects  In  least  developed  countries 
when  necessary  to  ensure  their  success. 

Seventy  percent  of  our  bilateral  develop- 
ment assistance  Is  now  progi-ammed  for 
countries  with  per  capita  GNP  of  $300  or  less. 

For  countries  whose  per  capita  GNP  Is  less 
than  $500.  we  strongly  support  proposals  to 
Increase  their  share  to  over  80  percent  of  eM 
UNDP  grants.  One-third  of  this  should  go 
to  the  least  developed  countries  in  this  cate- 
gory. 

We  pledge  a  major  expansion  of  our  efforts 
to  develop  lnt,egrated  systems  for  basic  com- 
munity health  services.  These  will  combine 
medl«al  treatment,  family  planning  and  nu- 
trltloi^  Information,  while  making  full  use 
of  local! y  tTftlned  paramedical  personnel. 

In  the  Law  of  the  Sea  negotiations  now 
\inder  way  In  New  York,  the  United  States 
has  made  a  detailed  proposal  that  revenues 
from  deep  seabed  mining  and  resources  ex- 
ploitation be  shared  with  the  International 
community,  especially  for  the  benefit  of  the 
poorest  countries. 

This  Is  a  substantial  effort.  It  must  be 
complemented,  however,  by  Improvement  In 
the  terms  of  bilateral  assLitance  to  the  poor- 
est countries  To  this  end.  the  United  States 
proposes   that   all   donor   countries   agree   to 

rovlde    all    development    assistance   to   the 


relatively  least  developed  countries  on  the 
UNCTAD  list  on  a  grant  tMsla. 

The  United  States  will  seek  authorization 
from  the  Congress  to  provide  all  development 
assistance  to  the  poorest  countries  on  this 
basis  We  already  have  Congressional  au- 
thorization to  convert  repayment  of  a  i>ortlon 
of  our  loans  under  PIy-480  to  grants  under 
certain  circumstances.  Taken  together,  these 
two  steps  win  significantly  Increase  the  grant 
element  In  our  bilateral  assistance  pni^'ranis. 

Human  suffering  and  human  deprivation 
are  not  questions  of  Ideology  or  bloc  politics. 
They  touch  the  elemental  needs  of  mankind, 
and  the  basic  Imperatives  of  universal  mora! 
values    We  must  not  fall  to  do  our  duty 

CONCLUSION 

Mr.  President,  Mr  Secretary  General,  dis- 
tinguished Delegates — economic  development 
Is  a  task  of  many  dimensions  Whatever  may 
l>e  our  dlfferlr.e  perspectives,  the  United 
States  believes  thkt  a  number  of  conclusions 
stand  out  clearly: 

Development  Is  a  mutually  reinforcing  en- 
deavor. There  Is  nothing  permanent  about 
the  distinction  between  the  developed  and 
developing  worlds.  Developed  countries  thrive 
and  advance  most  surely  when  the  Interna- 
tional economy  grows  vigorously  and  stead- 
ily. As  the  United  States  sees  other  nations 
deyelop  and  industrialize,  we  feel  renewed 
confidence  In  the  world  economic  system  and 
In  our  own  economic  future.  Sustained 
growth  and  development  require  that  we  work 
together  cooperatively. 

Development  Involves  mutual  responsibil- 
ity. International  cooperation  cannot  be  one- 
sided. The  strength  of  the  Indtistrlal  coun- 
tries must  be  regarded  as  a  trust  for  the 
progress  of  all;  the  developing  countries  only 
hurt  themselves  if  they  weaken  that  strength 
through  contrived  scarcities,  cartels,  embar- 
goes or  arbitrary  seizures  of  property.  At  the 
same  time,  the  developed  countries  have  an 
obligation  to  do  their  utmost  to  spur  devel- 
opment. Our  efforts  here  must  take  into  con- 
sideration the  concerns  and  the  contrlbu- 
tlotLs  of  all  countries — developed  and  devel- 
oping, producer  and  consumer.  East  and 
West.  North  and  South. 

Development  Is  a  process  of  change  and 
Innovation.  It  must  respond  not  only  to  rap- 
idly changing  technology,  but  also  to  the 
evolution  of  political  attitudes  The  old  rela- 
tionships of  donor  and  recipient  are  Increas- 
ingly paternalistic  and  anachronistic  to  the 
recipient:  they  may  also  come  to  seem  a  one- 
sided burden  to  those  who  have  long  be<'n 
donors. 

We  mu.st  fashion  a  new  sen.sc  of  coopera- 
tion that  Is  based  on  the  self-respect  and 
sovereign  equality  of  all  nations.  Each  na- 
tion must  find  Its  path  to  development  which 
allows  It  to  retain  Its  self-respect  and  Iden- 
tity. Its  culture  and  its  Ideological  preference 
But  development  itself  Is  not  a  function  of 
Ideology — It  must  unite  practical  solution* 
and  a  philosophy  of  International  coopera- 
tion. It  cannot  grow  from  doctrines  of  con- 
frontation and  the  ekploltatlon  of  de.«;palr 

Development  Is  a  jhuman  enterprise  It  Is 
the  talents  and  effort,?  of  individuals  which 
make  development  4  reality,  and  It  Is  they 
who  are  Its  ultlmat^  beneficiaries.  Our  flrst 
aim  Is  the  mlnlmuni  essentials  of  life— food, 
clothing,  shelter— arid  the  relief  of  human 
suffering  and  monotony,  debilitating  illness 
and  Ignorance  and  demeaning  servitude  to 
others  Then,  development  must  look  beyond 
survival  to  provide  opportunltle.s  for  educa- 
tion, greater  personal  freedom,  and  individual 
dignity  and  self-respect.  Finally,  develop- 
ment must  deal  with  the  quality  of  life  the 
dlenlty  of  the  Individual,  personal  freedom, 
and  equality  of  opportunity  regardless  of 
race,  religion,  sex  or  p<ilUlcnl  brllef 

Mr  President,  the  magnitude  of  the  task 
before  us  will  require  unprecedented  inter- 
national collaboration.  No  nation  alone  can 
surmount — and    only    together    can    all    n»- 
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tlo:^s   master — what   Is   InescApably    a   glot>al 
challenge  of  historic  propositions. 

But  we  are  not  confronted  by  overwhelm- 
Ini^  odds  or  by  Intractable  obstacles  We  have 
It  in  our  power  to  achieve  in  our  generation 
a  rate  of  economic  advance  that  has  no  par- 
allel In  human  experience 

In  each  age,  men  and  women  have  striven 
for  greater  prosperity  and  Justice  and  dignity. 
Tet  always  In  the  pa.st  there  have  been  set- 
baclts;  history  has  recorded  a  surfeit  of  mis- 
ery and  despair.  Our  age  Is  the  first  where 
we  can  choose  to  be  different.  And  therefore 
we  must. 

if  we  succeed,  this  decade  could  be  re- 
meniiiered  as  a  turning  point  In  the  economic 
a:id  political  evolution  of  man.  The  new  In- 
stitutions and  mechanisms  we  create  could 
be  precelved  as  building  blocks  of  Interna- 
tional cooperation  that  strengthened  the 
world's  sen.se  of  community.  The  Implica- 
tions for  world  peace,  as  well  as  for  economic 
cooperation,  are  vast 

Tlie  United  States  proceeds  from  the  con- 
viction that  both  morality  and  practical  In- 
terest point  In  the  same  direction,  toward 
a  dedlcatcKl  enterprise  of  cooperation  If  we 
&re  met  In  a  cooperative  and  realistic  spirit, 
we  are  prepared  to  offer  our  national  capaci- 
ties lu  support  of  a  historic  extension  of  the 
global  economy  and  global  development 

So  let  us  get  down  to  business.  Let  us 
make  this  task  a  priority  of  all  our  foreign 
policies.  Let  us  set  our  sights  high,  but  let 
us  not  make  our  desire  for  the  ideal  block 
achievement  of  the  attainable.  Let  tis  reach 
agreement  on  practical  .steps  that  improve 
the  lot  of  our  fellow  man.  We  owe  our  people 
performance,  not  slogans;  results,  not  rhet- 
oric. 

The  United  States  extends  Its  hand  to 
those  who  will  travel  with  us  on  this  road 
to  a  more  humane  and  bountiful  future  We 
must  travel  It  together,  and  we  must  take 
another  step  at  this  Conference. 


LAUREL  KINNISON:  AN  OUTSTAND- 
ING SMALL  BUSINESSMAN 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  President,  Laurel 
Kinnlson  of  Sheridan,  Wyo.  is  an  out- 
standing bu.sinessman  whose  abihlies 
and  contribution.s  are  receiving  spe- 
cial attention  this  week.  He  has  been 
named  by  the  Small  Business  Adminis- 
l.'-ation  as  WyominK's  Small  Business 
Man  of  the  Year.  Along  with  his  coun- 
terparts from  the  other  49  SUites.  he  has 
been  .singled  out  for  sjjccial  recognition 
during  this  week  when  we  pay  tribute  to 
to  the  achievements  of  small  business 
men  and  women  throughout  tlie  country. 

I  am  pleased  and  proud  to  join  with 
Mr.  Kinnison's  family,  friends  and  col- 
leagues in  congratulating  him.  In  todays 
complex  society,  it  is  not  easy  to  excel  as 
a  small  entrepreneur.  Our  Government 
imposes  on  the  business  commuiiity  an 
incredible  burden  of  papenvork.  rules. 
regulations  and  edicts.  This  burden 
weigh.s  most  heavily  on  the  shoulders  of 
the  small  business  owner.  I  hope  that 
as  public  officials  pay  tribute  this  week 
to  outstanding  members  of  the  small 
business  community  and  otherwise  par- 
ticipate In  Small  Buslnes  Week,  we 
will  also  think  about  what  we  can 
and  should  do  to  insure  a  healthy  and 
free  economic  climate  in  which  .small 
business  can  flourish  One  of  the  most 
useful  things  we  couJd  do  in  Congress 
would  bo  to  ease  the  regulatory  burden 
on  small   business. 

Some  progress  has  been  made  In  re- 
cent months,  and  a  number  of  bills  are 


pending  that  would  greatly  assist  busi- 
ness and  industry.  These  should  be  con- 
sidered promptly. 

The  recent  Senate  action  to  upgrade 
the  authority  and  jurisdiction  of  the 
Senate  Small  Business  Committee  is  a 
step  in  the  right  direction.  While  the 
members  of  this  committee  have  always 
focu.sed  specifically  on  the  problems  of 
small  business,  they  lacked  the  author- 
ity to  translate  their  expertise  into  legis- 
lation to  translate  their  expertise  into 
legislation  to  deal  with  documented  prob- 
lems. By  giving  this  Senate  committee  the 
authority  to  ch-aft  and  report  legislation 
said  to  the  small  businessman  and  wom- 
an: "Even  though  the  word  'small'  may 
de.scnbe  the  size  of  your  busine:xs.  we 
know  your  impact  in  our  economy  and 
society  is  large" 

The  fact  is,  Mr.  President,  more  than 
97.5  percent  of  all  business  organizations 
in  this  countr>'  are  cla.ssifled  as  "small." 
More  than  half  of  the  Nation's  jobs  are 
provided  by  small  business.  Forty  per- 
cent of  the  privately  produced  gro.ss  na- 
tional product  emanates  from  small 
businesses,  and  they  provide  that  es- 
sential ingredient  in  our  American  sys- 
tem— competition. 

I  would  like  to  pledge  during  Small 
Business  Week  to  work  harder  and  with 
greater  dedication  in  the  future  to  pro- 
mote legislation  of  value  to  the  small 
business  community.  My  goal  Ls  to  reduce 
the  amount  of  Go\ernment  control  of 
small  business  activities,  lighten  the 
regulatory  burden,  and  reaffirm  and 
.strengthen  my  personal  commitment  to 
the  preservation  and  rejuvenation  of  our 
free  enterprise  sy.stem. 

I  salute  Mr.  Kinr.ison  of  Wyoming,  and 
all  the  other  .small  business  people  of  my 
Slate  and  Nation.  We  could  not  exist 
without  them. 


THE  PROMISE  OF  THE  COMING 
DARX  AGE 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr.  President,  a 
former  professor  of  mine  at  Northwest- 
em  University,  Dr.  L.  S.  Stavrianos.  now 
adjunct  professor  of  history  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  California,  San  Diego,  has  au- 
thored a  most  challenging  new  book  en- 
titled. "The  Promise  of  the  Coming  Dark 
Age." 

Professor  StavTianos  is  one  of  our  most 
respected  students  of  global  history.  His 
mind  has  ranged  over  the  whole  field  of 
man's  development  on  this  planet.  Al- 
though he  is  a  man  of  critical  mind  with 
a  deep  capacity  to  face  reality,  his  new 
book  is  a  generally  optimistic  interpreta- 
tion of  the  historical  forces  moving  in 
our  time.  He  has  set  forth  some  of  these 
observations  in  an  article  appearing  in 
the  New  York  Times  of  May  8. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  this  ar- 
ticle by  Professor  Stavrianos  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Mtths  of  Otra  Tnts 
(By  L.  S.  Stavrianos) 
La  Jolla.  Calif. — "I  am  Just  as  convinced 
as  can  be,"  states  the  geochemlst  Harrison 
Brown  of  the  California  Institute  of  Tech- 
nology,  "that  man  has   It  within  his  power 


today  to  create  a  world  In  which  people  the 
world  over  can  lead  free  and  abundant  and 
even  creative  lives.  .     .  I  am  convinced  that 
we  can  create  a  world   which   will  pale  the 
Golden  Age  of  Pericles  into  nothingness" 

Very  few  Americans  share  this  optimism. 
Unlike  our  forefathers,  we  look  to  the  future 
with  apprehension  rather  than  expectation — 
and  this  at  a  time  when,  as  Harrison  Brown 
correctly  notes,  the  human  race  enjoys  un- 
precedented power  and  potentiality. 

One  reason  for  this  paradox  Is  that  we  have 
become  the  prisoners  of  paralyzing  mytiis. 
These  myths  depict  various  problems  as  be- 
ing l)tiherently  Insoluble  whereas  actually 
they  are  basically  socio-political  in  nature, 
and  their  solutions  can  and  are  being  found. 

Three  of  the  most  basic  and  widespread  of 
these  myths  have  to  do  with  allegedly  p&r- 
verse  human  nature,  all^edly  uncontrollable 
population  Increase,  allegedly  malltnant 
technological  growth. 

Let  us  take  a  look  at  each  of  these  In  turn. 

The  "human  nature"  myth  holds  that 
Homo  saplen.-;  :.=  a  .«:ii,7ularly  di.sagreea.ble 
creature — selfish,  covetous  and  bellicose.  But 
when  we  examine  the  record  of  our  paleo- 
lithic ancestors,  whose  history  comprises 
some  80  perce:;t  of  total  human  experience, 
we  find  that  they  were  the  precise  opposite  of 
this  "human  nature"  stereotype  The  proof 
of  this  Is  the  dramatic  discovery  In  1971  of 
the  Tasaday — a  tnbe  of  27  Stone  Age  tribes- 
men who  had  been  living  In  complete  isola- 
tion in  southern  Mindanao  Lsland  o'  the 
Philippines  for  at  least  six  centuries 

T'heir  outstanding  characteristic  is  a  com- 
plete lark  of  aggressiveness.  They  have  no 
words  for  weapons,  hostility  a:;ger  or  war. 
They  have  eagerly  adopted  the  long  Filipino 
knife,  the  bolo.  as  it  Is  much  superior  to 
their  stone  tool-<:  for  gathering  food,  chopping 
wofxl  and  slashing  through  jungle  growth. 
But  they  have  rejected  the  spear  and  the  bow 
and  arrow  as  inefficient  tooL?  for  patherlng 
food.  And  al!  the  food  they  colle-t  lyams. 
fruit,  berrle?^.  flowers,  hsh.  crabs  f rogs  i  they 
divide  equally  with  scrupulous  care  among  all 
members  of  the  band 

We  may  conclude,  ther..  that  human  be- 
ings are  not  born  with  an  inherited  In.^tlnct 
for  afrgresslnn  and  selfishness  "Human  na- 
ture." concludes  Prof.  Albert  Bsndiira  of 
Stanford  University,  a  psychologist,  "u;  a 
vast  potentiality  that  can  be  fashioned  by 
social  influences  into  a  variety  of  forms  .  .  . 
aggresslor.  Is  not  an  Inevitable  or  unchange- 
atale  aspect  of  man  but  a  product  of  ageres- 
sion-promotlng  conditions  within  society" 

The  second  great  myth  of  cur  times  Is  that 
population  growth  is  uncontror.able  and  that 
the  human  race  Is  doomed  to  decimation  by 
mass  starvation  or  war  But  a.galn  this  Is 
a  case  of  perceiving  an  insoluble  Malthusln,n 
predicament  in  a  soluble  socio-political 
problem 

In  demographic  matters,  as  In  others,  peo- 
ple act  according  to  their  best  interests  as 
they  perceive  them  In  societies  with  gross 
Inequities  in  Income  distribution  and  with 
little  opportunity  for  social  mobility  and  eco- 
nomic security,  parents  naturally  resort  to 
the  only  available  Insurance:  a  large  number 
of  children.  Conversely,  In  more  egalitarian 
scKleties  that  offer  mass  education,  social 
mobility  and  employment  opportunities  to 
women,  the  number  of  children  per  family 
tends  to  fall. 

Hence  the  substantial  decline  of  birth 
rates  In  Taiwan.  Brl  Lanka  and  China,  as 
against  the  soaring  rates  In  India.  Indonesia 
and  South  America.  Dissemination  of  birth- 
control  Information  and  devices  Is  not 
enough.  Families  mtist  be  provided  with  the 
motivation  as  well  as  the  means  to  limit 
births.  As  soon  as  this  has  been  done,  birth 
rates  in  country  after  country  have  slowed 
down  and  populations  have  stabilized  at 
manageable  levels. 

The  third  myth  concerns  technology,  which 
Is  considered   a  Frankenstein   monster   that 
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forces  human  beings  to  be  the  servants  of 
soulless  machines.  But  the  historical  record 
shows  that  this  simply  Is  not  so.  Each  major 
technological  breakthrough  In  the  past  has 
been  accompanied  by  a  corresponding  break- 
through In  mass  asserllveness  and  participa- 
tion rather  than  In  mass  subjugation  and 
submlsslveness. 

Aristotle  perceived  this  fact  when  he 
stated:  "There  Is  only  one  condition  In  which 
we  can  Imagine  managers  not  needing  sub- 
ordinates, and  masters  not  needing  slaves. 
This  condition  would  be  that  each  |  inani- 
mate) instrument  could  do  Its  own  work  .  .  . 
as  If  a  shuttle  should  weave  of  Itself." 

Aristotle's  observation  points  up  the  trap 
In  which  all  pre-modern  civilizations  were 
caught:  Technological  backwardness  pro- 
moted slavery,  and  slavery  perpetuated  tech- 
nological backwardness  by  reducing  incentive 
for  experimentation  and  Invention  The  great 
historic  contribution  of  the  West  was  to 
spring  this  trap. 

The  first  Industrial  Revolution  (a  labor- 
saving  revolution  with  Its  machines  and 
steam  power)  and  the  second  Industrial  Rev- 
olution (a  labor-replacing  revolution  with 
Its  computers  and  automation)  have  opened 
new  horizons  for  mankind  everywhere. 

They  are  primarily  responsible  for  the  per- 
vasive demand  for  self-management,  as  ex- 
pressed by  the  movements  for  women's  lib. 
minority  rights,  student  activism  and  worker 
control  The  current  technological  revolu- 
tion, like  the  earlier  ones,  Ls  leading  not  to  a 
new  age  of  the  pharaohs  but  to  a  new  level  of 
humanity — to  the  transcendence  of  Homo 
sapiens  to  homo  human  us. 

The  problems  of  humankind,  despite  our 
popular  myths,  are  not  insoluble.  They  can. 
and  are.  being  solved  by  peoples  capable  of 
social  innovation.  Those  who  oppose  such  in- 
novation view  the  futvire  with  foreboding, 
but  those  who  welcome  It  share  the  buoyancy 
of  Harrison  Brown,  and  also  of  Cesar  Chavez, 
leader  of  the  United  Farm  Workers,  who 
declares:  "You  know  what  I  really  think? 
I  really  think  that  one  day  Che  world  will  be 
great  I  really  believe  the  «vorld  gonna  be 
great  one  day." 


HISTORIC    PRESERVATION   WEEK- 
PART  IV 

Mr.  BEALL.  Mr  President,  in  1974. 
the  Congress  enacted  and  the  President 
signed  into  law  the  Housing  and  Com- 
munity Development  Act,  The  block 
grant  approach  contained  in  Public  Law 
93-383  was  designed  to  "pool"  Federal 
funds  which  had  previously  flowed  to 
State  and  local  governments  through 
various  categorical  programs — including 
HUD'S  urban  beautiflcation  and  historic 
preservation  program. 

The  Housing  and  Community  Develop- 
ment Act  of  1974  ofTered  both  great  op- 
portunities and  great  challenges  to  the 
historic  preservation  movement.  Over  the 
past  several  decades,  the  Congress  has 
enacted  over  1.000  categorical  programs, 
all  well  Intentloned,  but  the  result  of  it 
has  been  mounting  redtape.  proliferat- 
ing bureaucracies,  unnecessary  adminis- 
trative delays,  and  a  growing  tendency 
to  make  specific  projects  fit  available 
Federal  programs  rather  than  the  other 
way  around.  The  block  grant  approach 
gives  greater  flexibility  to  State  and  lo- 
cal officials  who  are  closer  to  the  people 
and  in  a  better  position  to  ascertain  local 
priorities  and  needs.  This  latter  point  is 
especially  important  in  a  large  and  di- 
verse country  such  as  ours.  The  Housing 


and  Community  Development  Act  needs 
vary  greatly  from  region  to  region  and 
State  to  State. 

The  challenge  to  the  cause  of  hLstorlc 
preservation  stems  from  the  fact  that  the 
Federal  Government  no  longer  provides 
a  safe  categorical  set-aside  of  funds  for 
preservation  purposes.  Preservation  In- 
terests must  now  coinpete  with  other  In- 
terests within  their  State,  county,  city, 
or  community.  But  preservationists  have 
two  things  going  for  them;  first  we  are 
a  growing  movement  which  represents 
an  Idea  whase  time  has  come;  and  sec- 
ond, tliere  Ls  now  wide  recognition  that 
the  traditional  approaches  to  urban 
renewal  have  simply  failed  to  meet  the 
needs  of  our  major  urban  areas.  I  believe 
that  we  will  see  growing  emphasis  placed 
on  preservation,  restoration,  and  rehabil- 
itation programs  In  the  years  ahead. 

In  an  efTort  to  help  preservationists 
utilize  the  resources  contained  in  the 
Housing  and  Community  Development 
Act  of  1974.  the  National  Trust  for  His- 
toric Preservation  !ast  year  compiled  and 
printed  information  on  the  operation  of 
the  pew  block  grant  concept 

Geoffrey  C.  Upward,  editorial  assistant 
to  the  National  Trust  has  just  published 
a  follow-up  article  assessing  the  act's  Im- 
pact on  historic  preservation  after  1  full 
year  of  operation.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  following 
items  be  printed  in  the  Record:  "Edi- 
torial—Block Grants  "  from  Preservation 
News  ol  May  1975;  "HCDA  Block 
Grants :  A  Preservationists  Guide  to  the 
Housing  and  Community  Development 
Act  of  1974  '  from  Preservation  News  of 
May  1975;  "HCDA  1  Year  Later"  from 
Preservation  News  of  May  1976;  and 
"Uses  of  HCDA  Funds'  also  from  Pre- 
servation News  of  May  1976. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 

was  ordered  to  l>e  printed  In  the  Record. 

as  follows. 

Block  Orants 

What  does  the  Housing  and  Community 
Development  Act  (HCDA)  do  for  the  preser- 
vationist? A  better  question  might  be  what 
should  the  preservationist  do  under  HCDA? 
Answers  to  these  and  a  number  of  other  ques- 
tions can  be  found  in  the  special  four-page, 
pull-out  supplement  to  this  Iseue  that  ex- 
plaliis  this  Important  new  program. 

Under  the  former  categorical-grant  pro- 
grams, local  governments  throughout  the 
country  submitted  appllcatlotis  to  the  Ui> 
Department  of  Housing  and  Urban  Develop- 
ment for  a  portion  of  funds  allocated  for  each 
specific  program  (such  as  open  space,  urban 
beautlflCAtlon  or  historic  preservation)  A 
project  to  restore  a  courthouse  In  a  Missis- 
sippi River  town  might  be  competing  for 
funds  with  a  colonial  tavern  restoration  in 
New  England. 

SHITTINO    FiriD 

Not  so  under  HCDA.  Competition  for  fed- 
eral funds  BtUl  exists  under  the  new  act,  but 
the  field  of  action  has  shifted  from  Washing- 
ton to  the  local  city  hall  and  county  seat. 
Localltlee  are  now  entitled  to  block  grants 
for  various  community  development  projects 
and  are  entrusted  with  the  responsibility  of 
allocating  the  money,  within  Jurisdictions, 
according  to  community  priorities  The  na- 
tional competition  aspect  is  avoided  under 
the  new  act's  block  grant  allocation  formula. 
Thus,  a  preservation  project  In  one  state  will 
not  be  pitted  against  another  preservation 
project  In  another  state,  but  against  other 


community  needs  In  the  locality,  such  as 
street  improvements  or  housing  for  the 
elderly. 

This  open  competition  for  funds  offers 
local  preservation  organizations  an  opportu- 
nity to  make  their  voices  heard  and  their 
objectives  known  to  ofDclals  In  the  commu- 
nity, to  cause  worthy  preservation  projects 
to  be  recognized  as  useful  and  necessary  and 
not  Just  a  lurury  or  pastime  of  the  Idle  or 
rich. 

Rather  than  struggling  to  convince  distant 
Washington  officialdom  of  the  Importance  of 
a  restoration  project,  preservationists  can 
now  battle  on  local  turf  where  the  town,  city 
and  county  backgrounds  are  familiar. 

Some  preservationists  fear  that  they  might 
be  hurt  more  than  helped.  What  If,  they  say. 
the  local  officials  with  whom  they  must  now 
deal  are  antlpreservatlon? 

Perhaps  the  answers  reiterate  some  basic 
tenets  of  the  preservation  movement.  Such 
local  officials  must  now  be  convinced  that 
local  heritage  plays  an  Important  economic 
role  In  the  community.  Preservationists  must 
be  alert  to  and  participate  In  formulation  of 
local  plans  and  financial  needs.  They  must 
draw  up  attractive  and  realistic  preservation 
proposals  for  consideration  by  the  commu- 
nity. Preservation,  as  a  functional  aspect  of 
the  entire  community  development  program, 
must  be  presented  for  consideration  by  local 
officials  In  relation  to  other  proposals  for 
use  of  block  grants. 

SPOTLIGHTING  THB  CHAtXXNOX 

This  Is  the  chsUenge  that  HCDA  offers. 
The  act  brings  the  Issue  of  historic  preser- 
vation Into  the  community  spotlight  to  be 
weighed  against  other  community  needs. 

If  responsible  officials  do  not  provide  ade- 
quate forums  for  airing  environmental  Im- 
pact and  other  Issues,  resort  should  be  had 
to  available  appeal  procedures  On  the  other 
hand,  where  the  importance  of  historic  pres- 
ervation Is  recognized  by  local  officials,  great 
benefits  can  be  realized.  Tlie  questions  and 
answers  and  story  concerning  the  two  Michi- 
gan communities  In  the  supplement  Illus- 
trate that  the  system  can  work  to  the  bene- 
fit of  historic  preservation. 

The  Congress  and  the  Department  of  Hous- 
ing and  Urban  Development  have  passed  the 
ball  to  local  officials  with  an  option  to  citi- 
zens to  run  Interference,  Preservationists, 
both  Individually  and  as  a  team,  must  play 
the  game  all  out. 

[National  Trust  for  Historic  Preservation.  A 

Preservation  News  Supplement.  May  19751 
HCDA   Block   Grants:    A   Preservationists 
Qdide  to  the  Housing  and  Communitt  De- 
velopment Act  or   1974 

(Oeoffrey  C.  Upward) 
Title  I  of  Public  Law  93-383,  the  Housing 
and  Community  Development  Act  of  1974 
(HCDA>.  sets  up  a  program  of  community 
development  block  grants  and  Is  of  prliM 
Importance  to  those  Interested  In  Udera; 
support  for  the  historic  preservation  move- 
ment {PN.  December  1975).  Signed  Into  law 
by  President  Gerald  Ford  In  August  1974. 
the  act  U>ok  effect  January  1.  1975.  Basically. 
It  Is  designed  to  Improve  urban  living  con- 
ditions through  housing  and  environmental 
changes  worked  out  at  the  local  level  but 
funded  at  the  federal  level,  through  the  US. 
Department  of  Housing  and  Urban  Develop- 
ment (HUD), 

Federal  monty  from  the  former  categorical 
grant  programs — urban  renewal,  open  space 
(Including  urban  beautlflcatlort  and  historic 
preservation),  model  cities,  rehabilitation 
loai^s.  public  faculty  loans.  nelghlx^rh.xKl  f»- 
cllltlee.  sewer  and  water  grants  and  neigh- 
borhood development  programs— Is  now 
pooled  Into  one  block  grant  to  each  com- 
munity and   then  spent  according  to  local 
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officials'    estimates    of    their    communities' 
priorities. 

Preservationists  seeking  federal  funds  for 
projects  must  realize  that  they  are  now  com- 
peting at  the  local  level  with  other  com- 
munity development  needs  for  a  share  of  the 
block  grant.  They  must  als)  be  watching  for 
and  prepared  to  oppose  any  adverse  effects  of 
HCDA-funded  projects  on  hl'^t(jrlc  properties 

F^eservatlon  News  has  compiled  a  list  of 
questions  and  answers  that  might  be  raised 
bv  the  complexities  of  the  legislative  lan- 
guage of  the  act  and  the  community  devel- 
opment block  grant  regulations  Tlie  mate- 
rial presented  Is  meant  to  focus  and  simplify 
and  should  In  no  way  be  construed  to  be  an 
exhaustive  or  authoritative  replacement  for 
the  text  of  the  act  and  implementing  regula- 
Uons.  which  are  available  Jrom  HUD  Gen- 
eral regulations  for  the  act  were  published 
m  the  Federal  Register,  vol,  29.  nu  220.  on 
November  13.  1974  (24  CFR  Part  570);  en- 
vironmental review  regulations  were  pub- 
lished m  the  Federal  RegLster.  vol.  40.  no.  4, 
on  January  7,  1975  (24  CFR  Part  ^8):  dis- 
cretionary grant  regulations  were  published 
In  the  Federal  RegLster.  vol  40.  no,  27.  on 
February  7.   1975   i24  CKR  570  400). 

1,  What  Is  the  total  federal  funding  under 
Title  I  of  the  act? 

The  three-year  federal  disbursement  11ml- 
Utlon  Is  $8.4  bUllon;  $2,5  billion  for  FY 
1975.  $2.95  bUllon  for  FY  1976  and  $2.95 
billion  for  FY  1977,  Urgent  community  de- 
velopment needs  and  other  needs  unful- 
filled through  the  general  allocation  process 
can  be  met  by  urgent  needs  funds,  for  which 
$50  million  ha.s  been  set  aside  for  FY  1975 
and  FY  1976  and  $100  million  for  FY  1977 

2,  Who  Is  eligible  to  receive  funds? 
Principally,     states,     counties,     cities     and 

units  of  general  li>caJ  government  will  be 
the  recipients  A  few  other  eligible  recipi- 
ents are  designated  in  the  general  reg\!- 
latlons, 

3,  How    wUl   funds   be   distributed'' 
Metropolitan  areas  will  receive  80  percent 

of  the  total  and  eligible  nonmetropoUtan 
areas  20  percent  Each  city  with  a  popula- 
tion of  more  than  50.000.  central  cities  of 
Standard  Metropolitan  Statistical  Areas 
(SMSAs)  and  certain  urban  counties  are  en- 
utled  to  block  grants  for  each  of  fiscal  years 
1975,  1976  and  1977  The  amount  of  each 
grant  Is  determined  by  a  formula  ba-sed  on 
population,  housing  overcrowding  and  pov- 
erty (counted  twice)  A  list  of  recipients  Is 
available  from  HUD  area  offices  A  small 
amount  of  money  will  be  available  for  Inno- 
vative projects  through  the  Secretary  of 
Housing  and  Urban  Development  discre- 
tionary fund  under  procedures  available 
from  HUD  area  offices 

4,  Are  towns  with  populations  under  50,- 
(XX)  entitled  to  grants  on  the  allcx-atlon 
basis'' 

Such  communities  can  apply  to  their  HUD 
area  offices  for  funds  that  are  available  ac- 
cording to  the  allocation  formula  but  which 
are  not  used  for  block  grant  entitlement 
payments, 

5,  Will  all  communities  receive  the  same 
amount  of  federal  money  for  community  de- 
velopment programs  that  they  have  In  the 
past' 

Not  necessarily.  However,  if  a  community 
Is  to  receive  a  different  amount,  there  are 
provisions  to  ease  the  transition  to  the  new 
funding  level, 

6    What  happens  to  ongoing  programs? 

The  act  has  provisions  to  allow  the  com- 
pletion of  urban  renewal  projects  that  are 
already  under  way,  Noncommlttod  funds 
already  allocated  for  the  former  categorical 
grant  programs  may  be  spent  Activities 
funded  under  the  former  categorical  grant 
programs  may  be  continued  using  one  por- 
tion of  the  community's  block  grant  funds 
at  the  community's  discretion. 


7  What  activities  are  eligible  for  funding 
with  community  development  block  grant 
monies? 

The  whole  broad  range  of  community  de- 
velopment activities  previously  funded  under 
the  categorical  grant  programs  are  eligible. 
This  includes  urban  renewal,  model  cities, 
water  and  sewer,  open  space,  historic  preser- 
vation, code  enforcement  and  neighborhood 
facilities  activities  For  a  full  list  of  eligible 
activities,  see  section  570.200  of  the  HUD 
general  regulations 

8  What  types  of  historic  preservation- 
related  activities  are  eligible' 

It  is  important  to  think  imaginatively 
about  preservation-related  projects  in  all  of 
the  funded  area.s  i  housing  rehabilitation,  for 
example)  Preservationists  should  view  their 
go.als  as  Integral  parts  of  the  overall  objec- 
tives of  the  act  and  eligible  activities  How- 
ever, the  following  represent  some  of  the 
m<ist  obvious  historic  preservation  activity 
areas : 

Acquisition,  restoration  or  rehabilitation 
and  disposition  of  historically  significant 
property. 

.Acquisition  of  historic  preservation  ease- 
meni-s 

Conservation  of  open  space,  natural  re- 
sources or  scenic  areas. 

Urban   beautiflcation. 

Provision   of   recreational   opportunities 

Code  enforcement  and  public  improve- 
ments to  arrest  decline  of  deteriorating  areas. 

Financing  rehabilitation  of  privately  or 
publicly  owned  properties  by  loans,  grants, 
loan   guarantees   and  other  means 

Survey  of  historical  and  cultural  resources 
m   the  commr.nity. 

Payment  of  a  nonfederal  share  required 
by  a  federal  grant  program  that  has  been 
undertaken  as  part  of  the  overall  commu- 
nity development   program 

9  Does  this  mean  that  community  devel- 
opment block  grant  funds  can  be  used  to 
pay  a  nrinfederal  share  required  by  federal 
grant  programs,  such  as  the  historic  preser- 
vation grant-in-aid  program  administered  by 
the  National  Park  Service? 

Ye=,  if  the  project  thus  supported  is  an 
eligible  activity  and  ls  part  of  the  commu- 
nltv  development  plan 

lb  Are  any  local  funds  needed  to  match 
the  community  development  block  grants 
them.selves'' 

No 

11.  What  does  a  community  do  to  obtain 
funds' 

A  community  must  first  submit  an  ap- 
plication to  the  HUD  area  office  for  the 
basic  entitlement.  At  least  two  public  hear- 
ings at  which  community  development 
projects  are  Identified  must  be  held  prior 
to  submittal  This  Is  the  first  and  most  im- 
portant opportunity  for  preservationists  to 
see  that  funds  are  earmarked  for  preser\a- 
tlon  activity.  For  a  full  description  of  the 
citizen  Input  process  before  submittal  of  the 
application,  see  section  570.303(c)  (2  )  1 11 ) 
of  the  HUD  general  regulations.  After  the 
application  is  accepted  and  approved  the 
applicant  must  make  separate  requests  for 
the  relea.se  of  funds  for  Individual  projects. 
Each  such  reqviest  for  release  of  fund?  must 
meet  environmental  and  historic  preserva- 
tion review  requirements  discussed  In  ques- 
tions 20  24 

12,  How  long  Is  each  grant  period  and 
when   are   Initial   applications  due'' 

Grant  activity  periods  are  one  year  In 
length,  except  for  the  first  program  "year," 
which  Is  only  six  months  long  (January  1- 
June  30.  197.5).  To  be  reviewed,  grant  appli- 
cations must  be  received  by  the  appropriate 
HUD  area  office  within  a  period  specified 
each  year  by  the  Secretary  of  Housing  and 
Urban  Development  The  deadline  for  the 
current  program  year  was  April  15.  (Contact 
HUD   area   office   for   Information   on   excep- 


tions.) The  deadline  for  the  second  pro- 
gram year,  which  starts  July  1,  1975  has 
not  yet  been  set 

13,  What  must  be  Included  In  the  annual 
application? 

In  order  to  qualify,  each  anniiai  appli- 
cation   must : 

Include  a  summary  of  a  three-year  com- 
munity development  plan  that  Identifies 
community  development  objectives  and 
needs. 

Include  a  funding  program  and  general 
location  program  (Including  geographic 
boundaries  of  applicant's  Jurisdiction  con- 
centrations of  low-Income  and  minority 
groups  and  locations  of  proposed  projects) 
to  satisfy  those  objectives  and   needs 

Describe  a  program  to  provide  community 
Improvements  and  facilities  and  prevent  or 
eliminate    deterioration,    slums    and    blight. 
Contain  a  housing  assistance  plan 
Comply  with   civil   rights  acts 
Provide  for  adequate  citizen  participation. 
Including  at   least   two  public   hearings 

Certify  that  the  program  will  conform 
with  the  Uniform  Relocation  Act  and  en- 
vironmental review  procedures  (see  ques- 
tions   15-241. 

Beginning  with  FY  1976.  Include  s  per- 
formance report. 

.Specific  requirements  may  be  waived  for 
smaller  communities  under  certain  condi- 
tions, as  described  In  section  570.304  of  the 
HUD  general  regulations 

14  How  are  applications  approved  or 
rejected  ' 

.'\pplicanons  are  considered  approved  75 
days  after  the  date  of  submission  unless  the 
applicant  is  notl&ed  otherwise  by  HUD  HUD 
may  only  object  to  applications  if: 

The  applicant  .s  description  of  housing 
needs  and  objectives  is  plainly  inconsistent 
V4-ith  available  facts 

It  is  determined  that  the  activities  to  be 
undertalcen  are  plainly  Inappropriate  to  meet 
the  needs  and  objectives  specified 

The  submission  does  not  comply  with  ap- 
plication requirements,  proposes  ineligible 
activities  or  does  not  comply  with  other  ap- 
plicable federal  laws 

15.  After  the  approval  of  the  annual  ap- 
plication, are  there  any  special  environmen- 
tal or  historic  preservation  reviews'' 

Yes  Before  release  of  funds  for  individual 
projects,  the  applicant  must  meet  the  re- 
quirements of  the  National  HLstorlc  Preser- 
vation Act  of  1966  (NHPAi.  Executive  Order 
11593  of  1971.  the  Archaeological  and  His- 
toric Preservation  Act  of  1974  and  the  Na- 
tional Environmental  Policy  Act  of  1969 
. KEPA I  . 

16  What  are  the  requirements  of  those 
laws? 

Section  106  of  the  National  Historic  Preser- 
\  ation  Act  requires  that  the  head  of  a  federal 
agency  having  jurisdiction  over  a  :ederal, 
federally  aasisted  or  federally  llcen.sed  \;nder- 
taklng  that  may  affect  a  National  Register 
properly  must,  before  approvn.g  the  under- 
taking, afford  the  Advisory  Council  on  His- 
toric Preservation  an  opportunity  to  com- 
ment Executive  Order  11593  extends  this 
commenting  responsibility  to  federal,  feder- 
ally assisted,  and  federally  licensed  under- 
takings that  affect  properties  eligible  for  the 
National  Register.  Procedures  for  meeting 
these  requirements  36  CFR  Part  800 1  are 
available  from  the  Advi.-^ry  Council  on  His- 
toric Preservation,  Suite  1030.  1522  K  St., 
N  W  ,  Washington,  DC.  20005 

The  Archaeological  and  Historic  Preserva- 
tion .-^ct  of  1974  I  P-ublic  Law  93-29:  <  provides 
a\;thority  for  federal  agencies  and  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior  to  utilize  appropriated 
funds  for  recovery,  preservation  and  protec- 
tion of  significant  scientific,  prehls torlcal, 
historical  or  archaeological  data  (Including 
stirvey,  investigation  and  publication  of  re- 
ports)    The  act  also  provides  that  agencies 
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undertaking  or  partlcl  Atlnft  In  a  federally  not  U  Is  determined  that  the  project  will  slg- 

.      . .__* iL — »#*vi    w^^mti^r^    ^/        »*A>«».^*|..   affA/^t    fVi^  ikntrlrnnrnpnt.     The   ftDDll- 


asslsted  project  may  use  a  ifcnlted  portion  of 
the  project  funds  for  archa«Dloglcal  and  his 
torlcal    data    recovery    thnAigh    transfer    of 
funds  or  assistance  to  the  pecretary  of  the 
Interior 

The  National  Environmental  Policy  Act  re- 
quires federal  agencies  to  glye  due  considera- 
tion to  envlrormiental  factors.  Including  his- 
toric   preservation,    in    proj^t   planning     In 


nlflcantlv  affect  the  environment  The  appli- 
cant must  afford  the  Advisory  CouncU  on 
Historic  Preservation  opportunity  to  com- 
ment In  accordance  with  the  Advisory  Coun- 
cil procedures  These  comments  are  to  be 
Included  in  the  environmental  review 
record  and  In  any  environmental  impact 
statement  prepared.  Note  that  the  applicant 
(rather  than  HTJD.  which  bore  the  respoii- 


toric    preservation,    in    project   piatuiinti;.    i"  ^rumci    wimi  m.x^^.   t....^- —  — ^ 

particular,   section    102(2X0)    of   NEPA   re-  slbUlty  In  the  past)   must  deal  directly  with 

quires  federal  agencies  to  brepare  environ-  the  Advisory  Council  and  the  eUte  historic 

mental  Impact  ntatements  for  major  federal  preservation    ofBcer.    as    well    as    with    local 

actions    that   would   slgnlfldantly   affect   the  preservation  groups 


quality  of  the  human  env^onment 

17  Who  l.s  responsible  for  feeing  that  these 

requirements  are  fulfilled? 

Herein    lies    a    major    chinge     Previously. 

HUD  carried  out  all  euvlninmental  reviews 

and   made  all   findings  for  federally  funded 


23.  Though  the  HUD  role  has  changed, 
has  the  role  of  the  Advisory  Council  also 
changed? 

No  The  only  difference  Is  that  now  It  Ls 
up  to  local  officials,  rather  than  to  HUD,  to 
brUig  to  the  attention  of  the  Advisory  Coun- 


community     development     "projects.     Under  ell  matters  requiring  Its  review 

HCDA,  local  officials  will  ivsfcume  the  federal  23.  Where  It  Is  determined  by  the  applicant 

re.sponslblllty.  Thus,  for  individual  projects,  that  the  project  wlU  not  significantly  affect 

local  officials  will  seek  the   ;omment8  of  the  the  quality  of  the  environment,  are  there  any 

Advisory   Council,   carry   ovt  environmental  additional  steps  required  before  HUD  releases 


assessments,  make  findings  and.  where  nec- 
essary, prepare  and  dlssemli  late  environmen- 
tal Impact  statements  Preservationists  must 
work  directly  with  their  local  officials  to 
assure  that  their  Interests  ire  made  part  of 
the  environmental  review  from  the  begin- 
ning (Preservationists  can  ilso  help,  as  they 
have  In  the  past,  by  brlngln  ;  to  the  attention 


tlons 

18.  Does  this  mean  that  any  lawsuits  for 
noncompliance  with  these  a  its  would  be  filed 
against  the  local  officials? 

Yes.  HUD  regulations  rijulre  that  local 
officials  a.ssume  the  status  Vof  a  responsible 
federal    official   and   conser     '      ""  ■" 

federal  court. 


funds  to  the  applicant? 

Yes  There  are  several : 

a.  The  applicant  must  first  publUh  and 
disseminate  a  "Notice  of  Finding  of  No  Sig- 
nificant Effect."  Copies  must  be  sent  to  the 
local  news  media;  Individuals  and  groups 
known  to  be  Interested  In  the  applicant's 
activities;   local,  state  and  federal  agencies; 


nave  in  me  pasi.  oy  uriiiKiu  J  vu  I.UC  owiciiwun  hchviuc-o,    im-ai.  oi.n>.»;  ».wva   ».^-^.-.   -^ . 

of  the  Advisory  Council  ai  d  or  the  respec-  the  applicable  regional  and/or  state  A-05 
tlve  state  historic  preser  atlon  officer.  In  clearinghouse;  and  others  deemed  appro- 
case  local  officials  have  n  t.  situations  re-  prlate  by  the  applicant.  Such  notice  shall  be 
quiring  Advisory  Council  omment*  )  HUD  published  at  least  once  In  a  newspaper  of 
will  no  longer  carry  out  ai  y  of  these  func-  general    circulation    In    the    affected    com- 


munity. 

b.   Prom   the   date    of    Initial    publication, 
there    follows    a    wait    of    at    least    15    days, 
during   which   the  public   may   comment   to 
the  applicant. 
II   a  .c=.K'-"io..j.v  c.  The  applicant  gives  public  notice  of  the 

to   be  sued  in     date  on  which  It  will  request  release  of  funds 
at   least   five   days   before   the   submittal    to 

19.  Is  HUD  totally  out  «ir  the  picture  In      HUD  of  that  request. 

regard    to    compliance    wltl    environmental  d     The    request    for    release    of    funds    is 

reviews?  i  then   forwarded   to  HUD  by   the  applicant 

HUD  will,  for  the  most  p^Ji;.  accept  certlfl-  along  with  a  certification  that  tho  applicant 
cation  from  applicants  that Ihey  have  carried  has  completed  all  applicable  environmental 
out   all   required   review  st»ps  and  will  not     reviews. 

investigate    the    substance!  of    that    review  e.   HUD   will   receive  objections   for   a   15- 

However.  HUD  does  retalnfa  limited  review      day  period 
on  procedural  grounds  (sa^  question  25).  24.  Where  there  Is  a  finding  by  the  appll- 

20.  What  are  the  mechalblcs  for  consider-  cant  that  the  project  may  slgiUflcantly  af- 
Ing  environmental  and  hl#orlc  preservation  feet  the  environment,  what  steps  ensue  be- 
factors  In  Individual  projeois?  fore  HUD  releases  funds  to  the  appUcanf 

After    the    application    Approval    has    set  »    The   applicant    Is   required    to    publish 


money  a.slde  for  the  program,  there  must 
be  an  environmental  assessment  and  clear- 
ance before  funds  can  be  rrteft,sed  for  a  proj- 
ect .This  Involves  the  following  steps  by  the 
applicant:  f 

As.sess  existing  condition^ 


ard  dl.ssemlnate  a  notice  of  Intent  to  file  an 
environmental  Impact  statement  following 
the  procedure  described  In  question  23  for 
filing  a  Notice  of  Finding  of  No  Significant 
Effect. 

b.   The   applicant   determines    whether   or 


As.sess  existing  conaiiioii^i  d.    ine    applicant    aevcriiiLucK    wiicuuci    ui 

Identify    environmental  ^impacts,    Includ-      not  It  will  conduct  separate  public  hearings 


icta  with  a  view 
atlon  or  alterna- 

the  project  will 
allty   of   the  en- 


Ing  preservation  Impacts 

Evaluate    Identified    Im 
to  possible  project  modlfl 
tlve  projects 

Determine  whether  or  n 
significantly  affect  the  q 
vlronment. 

Maintain  an  "Environmental  Review 
Record."  which  Is  wrlttenl  evidence  (made 
available  to  the  public)  Of  the  applicant's 
performance  of  Its  envlitonmental  review 
responsibilities.  [ 

21.  Are  there  any  specBil  considerations 
that  must  be  given  to  hlSforlc  preservation 
during  the  environmental  Bsvlew  process? 

Yes.  Section  5824  of  t^e  HXTD  environ- 
mental review  regulations  Itapeclfles  that  as 
part   of    the    environmental   review   process. 


to  discuss  environmental  Issues.  (Note  that 
the  applicant  makes  this  decision  Preserva- 
tionists may  wish  to  try  to  persuade  the  ap- 
plicant to  provide  such  a  forum.) 

c  A  draft  environmental  Impact  statement 
Is  prepared  by  the  applicant  In  accordance 
with  the  requirements  or  the  Council  on  En- 
vironmental Quality.  It  Is  available  for  pub- 
lic comment  for  90  days. 

d.  A  final  environmental  Impact  statement, 
taking  Into  account  comments  received,  U 
made  available  for  a  final.  30-day  public  re- 
view. 

e.  The  applicant  gives  public  notice  of  the 
date  on  which  It  will  request  release  of 
funds  at  least  five  days  before  the  submittal 
to  HUD  of  that  request. 


pan   oi    me    envirouiiicin-i»i    ic»icv»    jjuj^-i^oo,  f   The  request  for  release  of  funds  Is  then 

applicants   must   comply   ^th    the   require-      forwarded   to   HUD   by   the   applicant   along 
ments   of   section    106  of  NflPA   and   Execu-      with   a  certlflcatlon   that   the   applicant  has 


tlve  Order  11593  whenevef  a  property  In- 
cluded m  or  determined  fey  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  to  be  eligible  for  inclusion 
In  the  National  Register  qt  Historic  Places 
may  be  affected  by  the  project,  whether  or 


Pt|j 


_  ._ _^^ _-as 

completed  all  applicable  envtronmental  re- 
views.      ^ 

g  HUD  will  receive  objections  for  a  16- 
day  period. 

26.   What  objections  to  a  request   for  re- 


lea-se  oJ  fund.s  are  con-sldered  by  HUD  dur- 
ing; the   16-day  period'' 

Objectlon-s  are  described  in  detail  in  sec- 
tion 58  41  of  the  HUD  environmental  review 
regulations.  WliUe  the  ground.'^  for  most  ob- 
jections are  technical  and  procedural,  HUD 
win  consider,  when  the  project  afTect,s  a  prop- 
erty Included  In  or  eligible  for  inclu.slo;i  in 
the  National  Register  of  Historic  Placts,  an 
objection  that  the  applicant  failed  to  ob- 
tain the  comments  of  the  Advisory  Council 
In  accordance  with  Advisory  Council  pro- 
cedures 

26  What  must  one  do  to  register  an 
objection? 

A  person  or  agency  objecting  to  an  appli- 
cant's request  for  the  relea,<«'  of  funds  and 
the  pertinent  certification  mu.'^t 

a.  Submit  the  objection  in  wTltlng  to  the 
HUD  officer  authorized  to  receive  the  appli- 
cation. 

b.  Specify  the  name,  addres-s  and  telephone 
number  of  the  i)erson  or  agency  submitting 
the  objection,  and  have  the  objection  signed 
by  the  person  or  authorized  official  of  the 
agency 

c.  Date  the  objection  when  signed 

d  Specify  the  grounds  for  objection  and 
the  facts  or  legal  authority  relied  on  In  sup- 
p<Drt  of  the  objection. 

e.  Indicate  that  a  copy  of  the  objectlot. 
has  been  mailed  or  delivered  to  the  chief 
executive  officer  of  the  applicant. 

HUD  will  determine  the  validity  of  the 
objection  and  take  appropriate  action,  such 
as  withholding  funds  until  objectionable 
conditions  have  been  corrected. 

27.  What  does  release  of  funds  mean? 

HUD  approval  of  certification  and  relea<!e 
of  funds  Is  deemed  to  satisfy  the  respon.'^lbll- 
Itles  of  the  Secretary  of  Housing  and  Urban 
Development  under  NUPA.  and  the  applicant 
may  proceed  with  project  activities  After  re- 
lease of  funds,  persons  and  agencies  seeking 
redress  In  relation  to  environmental  assess- 
ments covered  by  an  approved  certification 
must  deal  with  the  applicant  and  not  with 
HUD.  Following  the  approval  of  a  certifica- 
tion. HUD  will  not  respond  to  Inquiries  and 
complaints  seeking  redress,  but  will  refer 
such  inquiries  and  complaints  to  the  appli- 
cant. 

28  What  Is  the  role  of  the  state  historic 
preservation  officer  In  the  community  de- 
velopment block  grant  program? 

The  state  historic  preservation  officer 
(SHPO)  Is  a  key  resource  person  who  cafi 
help  local  preservationists  and  appllcanUi 
assure  that  historic  preservation  obiectlve* 
are  Included  in  their  community's  planning 
goals.  The  SHPO  also  has  an  important  rolt 
In  assuring  that  historic  properties  are  pro- 
tected In  the  execution  of  projects  funded 
under  HCDA  Tlie  SHPO  can:. 

AdvLse  tho.se  concerned  of  propertle,s  listed 
In  the  National  Register  and  of  other  ht<i- 
torlcal  or  cultural  resources  and  assist  in 
Identifying  historic  properties  In  areas  to  b« 
affected  by  block  grants. 

Assist  In  evaluating  the  historical  signif- 
icance of  propxertles  affected  by  proJe<"ts  In- 
volving block  grant  funds  and  in  seeking  th* 
required  determination  of  National  Register 
eligibility  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 

Participate  In  the  review  process  of  th* 
Advisory  CouncU  and  assist  the  applicant  in 
meeting  Its  responsibilities  In   that  process 

Advise  localities  on  opportunities  to  use 
HCDA  funds  for  historic  preservation  pur- 
poses. 

Assist  in  nominating  properties  to  the  Na- 
tional Register  and  In  applying  for  National 
Park  Service  historic  preservation  grants, 
which  may  be  matched  with  block  grant 
monies. 

NoTi!.— This  Interpretive  text  was  prepared 
with  substantial  assistance  from  John  M 
Fowler  of  the  Advisory  Council  on  Historic 
Preservation,  George  A.  Karas  of  the  US. 
Department  of  Housing  and  Urban  Develop- 
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ment,  Marilyn  P.  Cable  of  the  National  Reg- 
ister of  Historic  Places  and  April  M  Hockett 
of  the  National  Trust  Depar'ment  of  Field 
Services. 


Develop- 


HCD.A  Onk  Year  L\rER 
( By  Geoffrey  C.  Upward  i 
The  Housing  and  Community 
ment  Act  of  1974.  which  allocates  U.S.  De- 
partment of  Housing  and  Urban  Develop- 
ment funds  to  hxral  governments  on  a  for- 
mula block  grant  basis.  Is  now  well  Into  Its 
second  year  of  operation  How  well  has  It 
worKed  so  far?  How  has  historic  preservation 
fared  In  relation  to  other  community-level 
need.";  and  priorities?  What  problems  have 
arLsen?  What  administrative  changes  have 
taken    place'' 

While  It  Is  still  too  early  to  find  deflnlUve 
answers  to  the^^  and  many  other  HCDA-re- 
lated  questions  some  trends  have  been  sum- 
marized m  a  HUD  annual  report  on  the  pro- 
gram. About  $2.5  billion  was  distributed  to 
2,950  block  grant  applications  In  various 
categories.  The  majority,  (70  7  percent,  or 
about  $1.77  billion)  went  to  metropolitan 
areas  and  urban  counties  through  formula 
allocations  Nonmetropolltan  areas  received 
10.8  percent  of  the  total,  or  about  $270  mil- 
lion. 

High  on  the  priority  lists  for  lK>th  entitle- 
ment cities  and  urban  counties  is  the  Im- 
provement or  expansion  fo  housing.  To  ac- 
complish this  objective,  communities  are, 
according  to  the  report,  using  community 
development  block  grant  funds  for  housing 
rehabilitation  loans  and  grants  and  for 
streets,  water  and  .sewer  lines,  community 
facilities,  parks  and  recreation  centers 

The  HUD  report  points  out  that  "the  na- 
tional objective  of  historic  preservation  ap- 
pears to  be  assl).'ned  the  lowest  priority.  One 
percent  of  the  funds  are  targeted  to  such 
activities  Sixty-nine  percent  of  the  cities 
Identified  historic  preservation  as  an  area  of 
of  low  emphasis,  while  7  percent  say  It  Is  an 
area  of  high  priority." 

Re<.lplents  are  not  using  such  ..onventlonal 
urban  renewal  techniques  as  acquisition  and 
clearing  of  land,  relocation  of  residents  and 
new  construction  as  frequently  as  under  the 
former  categorical  grant  programs  Fewer 
lari-'c  lone-term  redevelopment  pri^jects  are 
being  Initiated,  while  improvements  to 
neighborhood  foundations  and  facilities  are 
Increasing.  Tlie  rehabilitation  of  existing 
housing  stock  Is  being  emphasL'^ed  Improve- 
ment efforts  are  being  concentrated  In  resi- 
dential areas,  especially  those  showing  early 
signs  of  decay. 

"By  all  accounts,  the  community  develop- 
ment program  works  well  providing  .short- 
term  funds  which  can  be  used  for  the  recla- 
mation of  older,  declining  neighborhoods," 
associate  editor  Beth  Dunlop  said  in  the 
February  issue  of  the  AIA  Journal,  the 
monthly  magazine  of  the  American  Institute 
of  Architects.  Cities  are  focusing  their  money 
"where  the  tasks  are  easier  and  the  results 
showier,  rather  than  addre-ssine  the  ex- 
tremely complex  and  difficult  problems  posed 
by  seriously  deteriorated  neighborhoods,"  she 
Bald. 

The  first  year's  application,  review  and  im- 
plementation processes  made  needs  for  pro- 
gram Improvements  apparent  One  of  the 
niost  significant  to  preservationists  Is  the 
need  for  an  effective  environmental  review 
and  decision-making  procedure  dealing  with 
local  community  development  and  housing 
programs.  An  early  change  In  administrative 
procedures  requires  an  applicant  to  send  a 
copy  of  the  applications  to  the  US  Environ- 
mental Protection  Agency,  In  addition  to  the 
agencies  previously  specified 

Another  Improvement  needs  Is  a  better 
method  for  communities  to  estimate  present 
and  future  housing  assistance  needs  and  to 
set  local  goals  regarding  housing.  This  issiie 
was  brought  Into  focus  by  one  of  the  few 


legal  suits  filed  against  HUD  In  1975  to  con- 
test procedures  and  requirements  of  the  new 
act.  The  city  of  Hartford.  Conn.,  brought  suit 
against  HUD  for  approving  the  block  grant 
applications  of  seven  surrounding  suburbs, 
claiming  the  suburbs  failed  to  account  In 
their  required  housing  assistance  plans  for 
the  housing  needs  of  low-Income  residents 
"expected  to  reside"  In  the  communities. 

A  federal  district  court  ruled  that  the  seven 
communities  could  not  draw  their  first-year 
entitlement  grants,  because  HUD  had  ex- 
ceeded lt.s  authority  In  approving  the  applica- 
tions A  similar  suit  Is  pending  In  the  De- 
troit, Mich  ,  area 

"Although  several  suits  have  been  brought 
against  HUD  challenging  Its  administration 
of  Title  I  (housing)  In  the  areas  of  citizen 
participation,  environmental  review  and  civil 
rights."  Washington.  DC,  city  planner  Jane 
A.  Silverman  said  In  another  article  In  the 
February  l.ssue  of  the  AIA  Journal,  "the  Hart- 
ford suit  and  the  Detroit  action  are  the  two 
that  most  directly  raise  the  question  of 
whether  the  law  Ls  Intended  to  address  re- 
gional  disparities   In    housing   distribution  " 

Public  reaction  to  the  administration  of 
the  first  year  of  the  program  brought  about 
technical  corrections  in  the  regulations,  now 
published  In  final  form.  Clarifications  affect- 
ing historic  preservation  and  preseiTi'atlon- 
related  activities  are  Involved.  Final  regula- 
tions and  the  dates  published  In  the  Federal 
Register  are-  "Eligible  Activities,"  January  19, 
1976.  pp  2.766-68:  "Applications  for  Entitle- 
ment Grants,"  January  28,  1976,  pp  4.132-37: 
and  "Houslnc  Assistance  Plans."  February  19. 
1976.  pp   7,.S03-O6. 

Copies  of  the  first  annual  rep>ort  on  the 
block  grant  program  are  available  at  S2  70 
each  from  the  Superintendent  of  Documents, 
US  Government  Printing  Office.  Wa-shlng- 
ton.  DC  20402  Order  number  Is  023-000- 
00321-0 


Uses  op  HCDA  Funds 

Although  historic  preservation  programs 
are  expert<'d  to  receive  only  1  percent  of 
community  development  block  grant  funds 
this  year.  1  percent  of  92  5  billion  Is  still  825 
million — more  than  this  year's  $20  million 
In  historic  preservation  matching  grants 
from  the  National  Park  Sei-vlce  It  Is  more 
than  two-and-a-half  times  the  amount  of 
proposed  National  P.-irk  Service  nreservatlon 
grants  for  fiscal  year  1977   fPN,  April  i 

The  approximately  $25  million  In  U.S.  De- 
partment of  Housing  and  Urban  Develop- 
ment funds  that  will  go  to  preservation  pro.'- 
ects  this  year  does  not  Include  a  projected 
u.se  of  17  percent  of  block  grant  funds  (about 
$425  million)  for  open  space  and  rehabilita- 
tion-related program  activities. 

The  following  are  examples  of  block  grant 
funds  that  either  are  being  used  now  or  are 
proposed  to  be  used  In  presei-^-atlon  projects. 

Cksrtland,  NY  $142,000  of  $500,000  total 
(about  28  percent)  for  exterior  rehabilita- 
tion grant.s  for  commercial  buildings  on 
Main  Street:  restoration  of  fire  station:  and 
restoration  of  1 890  house  owned  by  Cortland 
County  Landmarks  Society. 

Racine.  Wis  1*45.000  for  preservation  pro- 
grams, Including  survey 

Snn  FrHHclsco.  Calif  $1 00.000  for  praserva- 
tion  loan  program  for  restoration  and  re- 
habll'tation  of  structures  of  archltectur.al 
merit  and  communltv  significance  where 
other  loans  are  not  available  to  owner  Em- 
phasis on  exterior  restoration.  Administered 
by  Foundation  for  San  Francisco's  Architec- 
tural Heritage  National  Trust  National  His- 
toric Preservation  Fund  loan  of  $45,000  avail- 
able pending  match  from  community  devel- 
opment funds. 

Buffalo.  NY.  $30,000  of  $5  million  total 
(about  0  3  percent)  for  offices  and  staff  to  ad- 
minister new  city  preservation  ordinance. 

La  Cros,se.  WLs  $20,000  of  $668,000  total 
(about  3  percent)  for  restoring  and  preserv- 


ing properties  for  historical,  architectural  or 
aesthetic  reasons. 

Sioux  Falls.  S.D  $200,000  for  historic 
preservation  rehabilitation  grants  and  loans. 
Albany,  N.Y  $58,000  of  $1.4  million  total 
(about  4  percent)  for  feasibility  study  on 
reuse  of  railroad  station;  acquisition,  re- 
habilitation and  sale  of  selected  buildings  In 
Upper  and  Lower  Arbor  Hill  and  South  Mall 
area 

Spokane,  Wash  $25,000  for  a  city  historic 
resources  inventory. 

Davidson  County,  Tenn.  Preservation  plan 
for  Davidson  County  being  funded  with  block 
grant   funds. 

Pipestone,  Minn  $10,000  to  develop  de- 
sign guidelines  and  preservation  plan  for 
downtown  commercial  area. 

Tampa.  Fla.  $50. (KX)  for  ccwnmunlty  pres- 
ervation activities 

Ellensburg.  Wash  $6,000  to  aid  In  re- 
storing the  historic  Kittitas  County  Museum 
building 

Boston,  Mass.  20  percent  rebate  on  home 
repair  bills.  Up  to  $3,000  for  taxable  Incomes 
of  less  than  $16,000.  No  nonessential  work 
such  as  room  additions  or  swimming  pool 
repairs  eligible. 

Mobile.  Ala  $330,000  for  historic  preser- 
vation  rehabilitation  grants  and  loans 

Charleston.  S  C.  $850,000  for  three-year 
nelght>orhood  preservation  and  revltaliza- 
tlon  plan  In  75-square-block  historic  neigh- 
borhood 

Louisville,    Ky     $272,600   for    $8.6    mllUon 

(about  3  percent)   for  preservation  p.  ojects. 

Bethlehem,  Pa    $25,000  for  the  revltallza- 

tlon    and   restoration   of   economic   areas   or 

buildings 

Indianapolis,     Ind.     $50,000     for     historic 

preservation  rehabilitation  grants  and  loans. 

Wlnooskl,  Vt.   Block   grant   funds  will    be 

used    for   restoration   of    oldest   building    in 

town.  Old  Stone  House   (1790). 

Troy.  NY  $230,000  of  $1.4  million  total 
(about  17  percent)  for  rehabilitation  Into  a 
neighborhood  center  of  late  1800s  ware- 
house: restoration  of  1882  flrehouse  Into 
neighborhood  center  with  recreation  facili- 
ties and  library:  restoration  of  Burden  Iron 
Works  Office  Building    (1881) 

Salem.  Mass  All  first-year  block  grant 
funds  used  for  preservation  and  rehabilita- 
tion  projects 

Augusta,  Ga  $18,500  for  Historic  Augusta 
PUot   Restoration   Project. 

Palatka.  Fla  Restoring  with  block  grant 
funds  125-year-old  house  into  museum  and 
communltv    center 

Richmond,  Va  $30,000  for  Urban  Char- 
acter and  Historic  Conservation  Plan,  com- 
prehensive study  of  historic  preservation 
needs 

Los  Gatos,  Calif  $175,000  for  three-year 
revolving  loan  and  grant  fund  for  historic 
preservation  and  rehabilitation  Improve- 
ments by  owners  or  occupants  of  pre-19O0 
houses 

Dayton  Ohio  $600  000  for  housing  rehabil- 
itation revolvine  fund 

Cleveland  Ohio  $10,000  for  hl.storic  preser- 
vation rehabilitation  grants  and  loans 

Lexington,  Ky  $54,000  of  $11  million  total 
(about  5  percent)  for  historic  preservation 
rehabilitation  fund  Loans  of  up  to  $5.(XX) 
at  3  perecnt  a  year  to  be  made  in  four  desig- 
nated historlr  areas 

Provo.  Utah  $40,000  for  aid  to  businesses 
that  wish  to  restore  their  facades  in  the 
downtown  area 

Newport,  NH  Block  grant  funds,  along 
with  funds  from  federal  Bureau  of  Outdoor 
Recreation,  to  be  u.sed  to  create  recreational 
park  setting  for  Old  Courthourse 

Lancaster.  NY  $24,200  of  $2.'^.058  total 
(about  96  percent)  for  rehabilitation  and 
restoration  of  1894  county  opera  house  as 
towti  offices  and  museum 

Rockvllle,  Md  $60,000  for  preservation  ac- 
tivities during  first-year  program  City  coun- 
cil decided  to  allocate  no  funds  from  sec- 
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ond-year  program,  using  the  previously  tar- 
geted prcBervatlon  funds  to  pay  off  debts  In- 
curred by  previous  urban  renewal  projects. 

Chicago,  111.  $1.3  million  for  preservation 
projects  throughout  city. 

New  York.  NY.  $1.05  million  of  $102  mil- 
lion total  (about  1  percent)  for  acquisition 
and  preservation  of  1653  WyckofT  House  and 
surrounding  land;  and  planning  and  man- 
agement funds  for  New  York  City  Landmarks 
Preservation  Commission. 

East  Aurora.  NY  $5,881  of  $15,881  total 
(about  33  percent)  for  historic  site  and 
buildings  survey  as  part  of  process  to  amend 
village  2»nlng  code  to  reflect  historic  dis- 
tricts. 

Morristown,  N.Y.  Piinds  being  used  to  set 
up  3  percent  Interest  rehabilitation  loan 
fund  In  historic  area. 

York.  Pa.  Block  grant  funds  to  be  used  as 
basic  funding  source  for  future  preservation 
projects. 

New  Bedford.  Mass  $850,000  for  revltallza- 
tlon  and  restoration  of  economic  areas  or 
buildings  and  $470,000  for  historic  preserva- 
tion rehabilitation  grants  and  loans. 


BREMERTON    SUBMARINE    CERE- 
MONIES IN  GROTON,  CONN. 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  Mr.  President,  on 
May  8.  1976.  at  11:30  am  reremonles 
were  held  to  commemorate  the  keel 
laying  of  the  nuclear-powered  attack 
submarine,  Bremerton  iSSN  698)  at  the 
Electric  Boat  Division  of  General  Dy- 
namics in  Groton,  in  my  State  of  Con- 
necticut. 

The  ceremonies  were  highlighted  by 
the  presence  of  my  distinguished  friend. 
Senator  Henry  M,  Jackson  of  Washing- 
ton State;  his  lovely  and  gracious  wife, 
Helen,  and  their  13-year  old  daughter. 
Anna  Mane  Adm  H  G,  Rickover.  US 
Navy,  was  also  present,  representing  the 
Secretary  of  the  Navy,  the  Honorable  J. 
William  Middendorf. 

Mrs.  Jackson  had  the  honor  of  au- 
thenticating the  keel  for  the  Bremerton. 
a  submarine  named  after  the  city  of 
Bremerton  along  Puget  Sound  in  the 
State  of  Washington.  Bremerton  is  the 
site  of  the  Puget  Sound  Naval  Shipyard 

Mr.  President,  Admiral  Rickover.  who 
has  played  such  a  major  role  In  the  de- 
velopment of  our  Nation's  nuclear  pow- 
ered submarine  fleet.  Introduced  both 
Helen  Jackson  and  Senator  Jackson 

Senator  Jack.son  him.self  was  the  prin- 
cipal speaker  at  the  keel-laying  cere- 
monies. As  a  long  time  friend  and  ad- 
mirer of  Senator  Jackson,  I  wish  to 
commend  him,  as  well  as  Helen  and 
Anna  Marie,  for  visiting  Groton  and  par- 
ticipating in  these  historic  ceremonies. 
Senator  Jackson  and  Admiral  Rickover 
have  worked  hard,  imaginatively  and 
effectively  to  insure  this  Nation's 
strength  at  sea.  Their  presence  at  the 
Electric  Boat  Division  keel-laying  for 
the  U.S.S.  Bremerton  made  a  very  im- 
portant event  even  more  significant. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  Admiral  Rlcko\er's  introduc- 
tory remarks  and  Senator  Jackson's  re- 
marks at  the  May  8,  1976,  keel  laying  of 
the  U.S.S.  Bremerton  at  the  Electric  Boat 
Division  of  General  Dynamics  in  Groton. 
Conn.,  be  printed  In  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  remarks 
were  ordered  to  be  prin|Bd  in  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows: 


ADMIRAL  RlCXOVXa'S  lNT«ODDCTION  OF   MRS. 

Jackson  and  Anna  Mark 

I  am  happy  to  Introduce  Mrs  Henry  M 
Jackson,  a  gruclous  lady  who  will  authenti- 
cate the  keel  for  the  Bremerton.  Also  her 
daughter  and  maid  of  honor.  Anna  Marie. 

Helen  Hardin  Jackson  was  born  In  Clovis, 
New  Mexico,  and  spent  her  early  years  In 
Albuquerque.  Her  father,  M&ge  Hardin,  wais 
a  copper  mining  executive.  Her  mother  was 
born  In  Soochow,  China,  the  daughter  of  a 
ml.«J8lonary  professor. 

Mrs  Jackson  attend  Vassar  College  and 
graduated  from  Scrlpps  College  In  California, 
She  later  earned  her  master's  degree  in  liter- 
ature at  Columbia  University,  and  wrote  her 
thesis  on  Virginia  Woolfs  criticism  of  women 
writers 

In  1960  she  joined  the  staff  of  Senator 
Clinton  Anderson.  She  met  Senator  Jackson 
her  first  day  on  Capitol  Hill,  when  he  was 
Introduced  to  her  by  Senator  Anderson  In  an 
elevator  She  fondly  recalls  that  their  first 
date  was  for  a  cup  of  tea  In  the  Senate  cafe- 
teria. The  Jacksons  were  married  the  follow- 
ing year.  They  are  the  parents  of  Anna  Marie, 
age  13,  who  is  with  us  today,  and  Peter 
Hardin,  age  10. 

Helen  Jackson  has  strong  Ideas  and  In- 
terests of  her  own,  but  she  has  found  that 
on  most  Issues  her  point  of  view  coincides 
with  her  husband's  This  has  made  it  easy 
for  her  to  speak  on  his  behalf  during  cam- 
paigns. She  has  been  doing  so  frequently 
this  year.  The  Senator's  campaign  has  often 
required  him  to  appear  In  two  or  three  states 
the  same  day.  Mrs  Jackson  has  assumed 
some  of  these  demands  by  appearing  for  him 
The  Wa.<ihington  Star  has  noted  that  .she  has 
changed  roles  from  being  a  pretty  presence 
by  the  Senator's  side — as  yon  can  see — to  be- 
ing an  active,  solo  campaigner  She  explains 
this  by  saying,  "Women  now  are  taking  a 
more  responsible  role  In  politics,  even  run- 
ning for  office  themselves.  More  Is  expected 
of  the  candidate's  wife,  too." 

There  is  another  side  to  Helen  Jackson 
She  Is  a  compassionate  woman  with  a  strong 
sense  of  responsibility  for  others.  This  Is 
most  evident  In  her  concern  for  the  elderly — 
a  frequent  subject  In  her  speeches.  This  con- 
cern has  been  shaped  by  personal  experiences 
with  three  octogenarians  whom  she  reveres: 
her  grandfather.  Martha  Campbell,  who  will 
be  89  next  lii^nth:  her  housekeeper.  Marga- 
ret Soule;  anaOertrude  Rod,  who  looks  after 
their  home  In  Everett.  Washington 

Anna  Marie  Jackson  will  assist  her  mother 
She  Is  a  student  In  the  seventh  grade  at 
Holton  Arms  School  In  Bethesda,  Maryland. 
I  am  happy  to  say  she  has  a  keen  Interest  In 
the  sciences.  I  have  known  her  and  Peter 
since  they  were  small  children  In  fact.  In 
one  weekend  In  Everett  I  ta\ight  them  the 
Morse  Code  and  how  to  u.se  It  by  telegraph 
and  flashing  light — also  how  to  u.se  sema- 
phore flags  I  hope  they  will  both  Join  the 
Navy  and  help  us  with  our  communications. 
We  need  such  help 

I  now  take  great  pleasure  In  Introduclne 
the  principals  In  today's  ceremony — Helen 
and  Anna  Marie. 

AOMIRAL    RlCKOvra'S    iNTRODTTCTIOt*    OT 

StNATOR  Jackson 

Secretary  of  the  Navy  Middendorf  has  asked 
me  to  express  his  regrets  that  he  could  not 
be  present  today  He  asked  me  to  make  this 
Introduction. 

It  gives  me  great  pleasure  to  Introduce 
to  you  a  truly  great  American,  the  Honorable 
Henry  M.  Jackson.  Senator  from  the  State  of 
Washington.  He  Is  Chairman  of  the  Senate 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 
He  Is  also  chairman  of  key  subcoirunltteee 
on  armed  services,  government  operations, 
and  atomic  energy 

He  was  elected  to  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives In  1940,  and  to  the  Senate  In  1952.  In 


these  36  years  of  public  service,  his  foresight, 
wisdom.  Judgment,  common  sense,  and 
stamina  have  allowed  him  to  make  major 
contributions  to  our  national  security  and 
to  many  Important  areas  of  government.  He 
Is  particularly  well  known  for  his  work  on 
conservation  of  our  land,  our  wildlife,  and 
the  creation  of  national  parks.  He  was  author 
of  the  bills  and  responsible  for  passage  of 
laws  for  the  Indiana  Dunes  Park,  the  Red- 
woods National  Park,  and  the  1  million  acre 
Cascades  National  Park  Future  generations 
will.  I  am  sure,  long  remember  him  for  bla 
conservation  work. 

As  a  member  of  the  Joint  Committee  on 
Atomic  Energy  and  the  Senate  Armed  Serv- 
ices Committee,  he  oversees  the  work  being 
done  In  the  atomic  energy  field,  civilian  and 
military. 

I  speak  from  personal  experience  when  I 
say  that  without  the  support  he  and  other 
Members  of  Congress  have  unfailingly  given 
to  the  Navy,  conversion  of  our  fleet  to  atomic 
energy  would  have  been  delayed  and  might 
have  come  too  late  to  be  of  use  to  the  United 
States. 

We  now  have  In  operation  a  nuclear  fleet 
composed  of  106  submarines.  2  nuclear  air- 
craft carriers.  5  cruisers,  and  a  small  sub- 
marine capable  of  exploring  the  ocean  bot- 
tom. In  addition,  there  are  authorized  28 
attack  submarines,  4  Trident  submarines,  2 
nuclear  aircraft  carriers,  and  4  cnilsers 
Much  credit  for  this  must  be  given  to  Sen- 
ator Jackson  and  his  colleagues. 

Senator  Jackson  Is  one  of  the  great  men 
of  the  United  States  Senate  He  Ls  dedicated 
to  peace,  but  aware  of  the  awesome  respon- 
sibilities our  nation  bears  in  defense  of  our 
freedom. 

I  would  like  to  end  my  remarks  about  the 
Senator  on  a  personal  note  It  has  been 
my  privilege  to  know  him  for  many  years; 
to  know  how  much  he  has  helped  the  Naval 
Nuclear  Program:  how  often  he  has  acted 
on  my  behalf  It  has  been  a  great  comfort 
to  me  to  be  able  to  go  to  so  flue  a  man  for 
his  help  and  klndlv  advice  I  am  grateful 
that  the  US.  Senate  has  a  man  like  Sen- 
ator Jackson,  who  by  his  patriotism.  Intel- 
ligence, and  hard  work  has  done  so  much 
for  the  United  States 

What  I  have  said  about  Senator  Jackson 
Is  not  related  to  his  candidacy  for  President, 
I  said  the  Identical  things  about  him.  except 
for  the  numbers  of  ships,  when  he  authen- 
ticated the  keel  of  the  nuclear-powered  air- 
craft carrier   U  S  S.   Nimitz  eight   years  ago 

To  what  I  have  Just  said.  I  must  add  that, 
without  his  Intercession  and  that  of  the 
Senate  Armed  Services  Committee  on  my 
behalf,  my  service  In  the  Navy  would  have 
been  terminated  In  1953  and  I  would  not  b* 
her©  today  Por  this  and  for  his  constant 
Interest  In  the  nuclear-jxjwered  Navy.  It  Is 
difficult  to  overestimate  my  personal  debt 
to  him. 

Senator  Jack.son's  Remarks 
It's  a  pleasure  to  be  here  at  Groton,  the 
birthplace  of  the  US  Navy's  submarine  serv- 
ice. And  It's  an  honor  to  be  Introduced  by  my 
long-time,  good  friend.  Admiral  Rickover  He 
Is  not  only  the  Father  of  the  nuclear  fSavy— 
he  now  could  be  called  lt«  Grandfather'  On 
some  historic  occasions.  I  have  helped  Ad- 
miral Rickover  batten  down  the  hatches  In 
order  to  ride  out  the  rough  weather.  I  have 
never  been  sorrv  that  I  did. 

Today,  the  Jackson  famUy  Is  honored  to 
represent  the  people  of  Bremerton  and  the 
State  of  Washington  at  the  keel-laying  of  the 
USS  Bremerton  The  submarine  Bremer- 
ton will  carry  a  re.spected  Navy  name.  She  la 
a  successor  to  the  U.S.S  Bremerton,  a  heavy 
cruiser  which  performed  superbly  in  our 
Navy.  And  Bremerton  Is  the  home  of  the 
Puget  Sound  Naval  Shipyard,  the  finest  and 
most  effective  naviU  shipyard  supporting  our 
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fleets.  During  her  lifetime  this  boat  will  al- 
most certainly  visit  Bremerton  for  mainte- 
nance or  overhaul,  performed  by  citizens  of 
the  city  whose  name  she  bears 

Helen  especially  shares  my  enthusiasm  on 
this  occasion.  Her  InltiaLs.  welded  on  the 
keel  will  represent  our  continuing  special 
Interest  In  the  U.S.S   Bremerton. 

On  February  18  I  -..s-sued  a  position  paper 
entitled  'American  Sea  Power  and  the 
United  States  Navy."  In  that  paper  I  warned 
of  the  grave  dangers  to  this  country  of  In- 
adequate naval  strength  and  urped  an  Im- 
mediate buUd-up  of  our  naval  power.  I  am 
proud  to  have  contributed  to  what  has  de- 
veloped Into  a  spirited  review  of  our  naval 
position. 

The  fact  Is  the  Soviet  Union  now  possesses 
the  largest  Navy  in  the  world,  while  the 
American  Navy  has  declined  to  a  critical 
point.  If  a  totalitarian  country  Is  allowed  to 
gain  and  hold  naval  predominance,  freedom 
both  In  the  United  States  and  around  the 
world  will  be  In  serious  peril. 

The  strategic  implications  of  an  adverse 
Soviet-American  naval  balance  are  alarm- 
ing. The  Soviet  Union  need  only  have  the 
capability  to  sever  or  dUrupt  communication 
by  sea;  but  the  job  of  the  Western  nations — 
keeping  the  sea  lanes  open — is  a  far  more 
difficult  undertaking.  And  helping  to  keep 
the  sea  lanes  open  Is  only  one  of  the  basic 
tasks  of  our  Navy.  We  must  also  be  able  to 
deploy  our  naval  forces  so  that  we  can  de- 
fend our  country  far  from  our  own  shores. 
Past  experience  demonstrates  that  America's 
first  line  of  defense  Is  the  oceans  that  sepa- 
rate us  from  would-be  aggressors. 

■Vet  slowly  but  surely,  all  around  the  world 
our  naval  frontier  Is  being  ptished  back.  Let 
us  remember  that  our  essential  NATO  al- 
liance— and  our  alliances  with  our  Pacific 
partners — are  associations  of  free  states  tliat 
span  both  hemispheres.  Our  allies  already 
feel  the  political  and  psychological  pressure 
of  growing  Soviet  naval  power,  and  watch  In 
alarm  as  the  Soviet  Union  relenUessly  In- 
crea.ses  Its  ability  to  project  naval  power 
thousands  of  miles  from  Its  owi.  borders.  For 
our  allies  know  that  such  power  can  be  em- 
ployed not  only  In  direct  intervention,  but 
can  also  be  used  to  exact  economic  or  polit- 
ical concessions.  Of  one  thing  we  can  be 
certain:  If  we  do  not  retain  the  maritime 
power  to  Insure  that  the  free  nations  can 
stand  together  In  times  of  danger,  our  ad- 
versaries will  be  able  to  pursue  the  ancient 
tactic  of  divide  and  conquer. 

The  naval  balance  between  the  Soviet  Un- 
ion and  the  United  States  has  already  tipped. 
The  naval  superiority  we  had  a  few  years 
ago  has  disappeared.  We  are  reaching  the 
point  where  our  Navy  will  be  unable  to  per- 
form its  several  basic  mls-slons 

The  naval  forces  we  require  cannot  be 
created  overnight.  We  must  act  now  to  ac- 
quire the  ships  we  will  need  In  the  future. 
Naval  shipbuilding  Involves  long  lead  times. 
The  decisions  we  make  today  will  determine 
the  kind  of  Navy  we  will  have  In  the  1980's. 
We  must  act  decisively  now,  so  that  the  next 
generation  Inherits  the  freedom  to  act  and 
the  freedom  to  choose.  Let  us  not.  through 
Inaction,  seal  their  fate  In  advance. 

The  need  Is  not  to  accumulate  a  larger 
number  of  ships  Just  for  the  sake  of  larger 
numbers.  We  must  develop  a  naval  force 
containing  the  proper  balance  of  capabilities 
to  Insure  that  the  Navy  can  continue  to  per- 
form Its  basic  missions. 

The  fact  Is,  we  will  have  to  spend  more — 
not  less — to  redress  the  declining  balance 
of  naval  strength  In  the  face  of  the  mas.sive 
Soviet  naval  buUd-up. 

America  has  some  very  urgent,  vital,  and 
costly  tasks  on  the  home  front  which  make 
heavy  demands  on  the  national  budget  We 
do  not  have  resources  to  squander  But  let's 
make  no  mistake  about  It.  We  won't  be  able 
to  keep  building  a  better  society  at  home  If 
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we  fall  to  shoulder  es.sential  responsibilities 
for  defense  and  deterrence. 

The  only  safe  way  to  make  substantial 
reductions  In  our  defense  budget  Is  to  negoti- 
ate Soviet -American  arms  agreements  which 
provide  for  mutual,  balanced  reductions  m 
strategic  and  conventional  forces  Mutual 
arm.s  reductions  would  be  in  the  best  in- 
terests of  the  United  States  from  every  point 
ni  view.  They  would  permit  both  sides  to 
shift  their  re.sources  from  the  building  up 
of  arsenals  to  the  building  up  of  their  econ- 
omies. In  my  view,  mutual  arms  reductions 
are  of  such  critical  importance  to  the  future 
of  the  world  that  they  deserve  a  special  place 
on  the  diplomatic  agenda,  backed  up  by  our 
most    persL«tent     dlploir.atic    efforts. 

An  American  foreign  policy  which  stresses 
our  basic  values  reflects,  in  fact,  what  we 
have  always  known  to  be  true — that  our 
democratic  fa.th,  our  representative  institu- 
tions, freedom  itself,  are  vita!  a«i.=ets  And 
history  Is  on  our  side:  for  freedom,  not 
tyranny,  remains  the  basic  aspiration  of 
mankind 

The  United  States  Is  still  a  young,  ener- 
getic and  powerful  country  with  vast  un- 
tapped potential  Tho.se  who  yield  to  pes- 
simism and  despair  aboi.t  America's  role  In 
the  world  ■wotUd  deprive  the  nation  of  the 
great  strenrth  that  the  determination  of  our 
people  has  always  provided 

So  long  as  we  are  committed  to  freedom 
and  able  to  defend  it.  we  can  carry  on  the 
great  task  begun  by  the  founders  of  Ameri- 
ca— securing  the  blessings  of  liberty  for  our- 
selves and  our  posterity. 


OFFICER  JIMMY  D    H.MXTOMB 

Mr.  MATHIAS  Mr.  President,  on 
April  16.  a  31 -year-old  Baltimore  police 
officer  was  killed  by  a  ."^niper'.s  bullet 
This  young  man.  Jimmy  D  Halcomb.  left 
a  widow  and  two  .<:mall  children.  Hi.s 
third  rhild  i.s  to  be  born  next  month. 

Jimmy  Halcomb  wa.s  killed  in  the  line 
of  duty.  He  died  defending  the  people 
and  the  laws  of  this  country  And  the 
tragic  irony  is  that,  although  Jimmy  wa.s 
a  Marine  veteran,  he  .erave  hi.s  life  for 
hi.s  country,  not  on  .some  foreign  battle- 
field, but  on  the  city  .streets  of  Baltimore. 

It  is  said  that  to  die  for  or.e'.s  country 
is  "sweet  and  honoral^-le."  We  can  per- 
ceive the  honor  in  Officer  Halromb".= 
death,  but  it  is  difficult  to  find  the  sweet- 
ness. It  Ls  a  bitter  los.s.  Our  cities  and 
our  country  can  ill-afford  the  sacrifice 
of  fine  young  men  like  Officer  Halcomb 
to  wanton  violence.  We  know  from  Lau- 
rence Sterne  that  God  tempens  the  wind 
to  the  shorn  lamb  and  I  pray  that  Mrs. 
Halcomb  is  given  strength  to  sustain  her 
terrible  loss. . 

Although  words  at  times  of  bereave- 
ment are  but  cold  comfort,  still  I  would 
like  to  include  in  tlie  Record  of  thl';.  the 
highest  legislative  body  in  the  land,  a 
final  tribute  to  a  man  who  died  enforc- 
ing thp  law.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  funeral  homily  by  thr  Reverend 
G.  Michael  Schleupner  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  homily 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Homily  for  the  Ft.nerai    of  Officer  Jimmv 

D.  Halcomb.  April  20.  1976 

(By  Rev    G    Michael  Schleupner) 

My  friends,  today  we  confront  the  great 
mystery  of  death  Wlienever  we  are  forced  to 
confront  this,  we  human  beings  are  Impelled 
to  ask:  why?  Why  Is  there  death?  'Why  does 


a  good  man  Taave  to  die''  Our  questio.i.*  are 
.so  similar  to  those  of  the  apostles  when 
Our  Lord  told  them  that  he  too  would  suf- 
fer and  die  Like  ourselves  they  could  no; 
understand.  And  so.  left  alone,  by  ourselves. 
we  totally  fail  to  penetrate  and  unlock  this 
mystery.  It  is  only  with  the  gift  of  faith  be- 
lief in  God.  belief  in  Jesus  Christ,  it  Is  only 
with  this  gift  that  we  gain  some  understand- 
ing of  the  ultimate  question  and  ultimate 
problem  of  human  life 

The  answer,  or  perhaps  better,  the  under- 
standing that  we  are  given  Is  twofold  First 
of  all.  our  fEuth  focuses  not  on  death,  but 
rather  on  life,  on  living,  on  how  human  life 
ought  to  be  lived  We  hear  the  words  a',  the 
Lord  today:  "Live  on  In  my  love  This  is  my 
comnaandment  Love  one  another  as  I  have 
loved  yo\i  There  Is  no  greater  love  thar. 
this:  to  lay  down  one's  life  for  one's  friends  " 
Again,  St  Paul  says:  "It  Is  precisely  in  this 
that  God  proves  his  love  for  us  that  while 
we  were  still  sinners.  Christ  died  for  us" 
■What  con.solation  and  comfort  we  can  ta>:e 
in  these  words  today  How  beautifully  they 
apply  to  Officer  Jimmy  Halcomb  A  man  who 
gave  himself  to  humanity,  to  humanity  as  !t 
Is,  not  perfect  and  cleansed,  but  Imperfect 
and  sinful  A  man  who  gave  him.self  to  fre*'- 
dom  and  justice  and  peace  for  human  belr.i:- 
.\  man  who  gave  up  his  life,  and  It  is  pre- 
cisely in  this  that  he.  like  the  Lord,  pnrved 
his  love  for  us.  A  man  who  fulfilled  the  con.- 
mandment  of  love  at  home  as  a  devoted  hus- 
band to  his  wife,  father  to  his  children.  a:.d 
loving  member  of  his  family  A  man  whc^-e 
love  I  have  seen  in  the  tears  the  words  the 
solidarity  of  his  friends  and  fellow  polve 
officers  Ves.  the  Scripture  proclaims  that 
'God  is  love  and  he  who  abides  In  love  abide.'- 
in  God,"  In  the  love  of  Jimmy  Halcomb.  God 
must  have  abided    God  was  and  Is  with  hnr. 

That  takes  us  to  the  second  answer  or  clue 
that  our  faith  gives  us  today  And  that  Is  the 
mystery  of  Easter  As  I  sprinkled  Jimmy  wTth 
the  holy  water  that  recalls  his  baptLsm,  we 
heard :  "that  If  we  have  been  united  with  h'.ir. 
by  likeness  to  his  death,  so  shall  we  be  uniteci 
with  him  by  likeness  to  hLs  Resurrection  "  In 
short,  otir  celebration  of  Easter  tells  us  that 
life  on  this  earth  i«  but  one  phase  of  living 
that  life  does  not  stop  with  death  It  Is  this 
Easter  mystery  of  death  and  resurrection 
that  today  strengthens  u?  with  hope— the 
confident  hope  that  JUnmy  lives  on  and  the 
trustful  hope  that  we  wtI!  continue  to  live 
on  In  love  so  that  we  will  live  one  day  for- 
ever with  God  Yes.  it  is  this  hope  that  gives 
meaning  and  purpose  to  our  lives,  and  forma 
the  foundation  of  our  faith. 

To  ,'^ngie.  to  Jimmy's  parent-s  hi-s  brothers 
and  sisters,  his  friends  and  partners.  I  ex- 
pre.ss  from  myself  and  from  all  here  our 
deepest  feeling  of  loss  and  of  love  I  am 
sure  that  I  speak  for  the  leaders  of  the  city 
and  the  state  and  the  church,  who  are  her© 
today,  in  saying  that  with  the  loss  of  Jimmy 
Halcomb.  part  of  us  is  also  lost  and  gone. 
Todav,  I  pray  that  as  we  show  our  reverence 
for  Jimmy  and  for  the  Lord,  we  may  ":je 
strengthened  by  the  word.-;  of  the  Scripture. 
I  pray  that  we  may  go  forth  to  live  to  lov» 
and  to  serve  one  another  with  even  mor« 
dedication.  I  pray  that  even  Jimmy's  rfleath 
may  m  some  way  help  tci  redeem  ui  troni 
hatred  and  violence  and  hostility,  ai^d  to 
produce  peace  and  freedom  for  al'.  people 


KEN  CAMPBELL— NORTH  CARO- 
LINA'S SM.\LL  BUSINESSM.\N  OF 
THE  YY,KK 

Mr,  MORGAN.  Mr.  President,  I  con- 
gratulate a  f.ne  con.stituent  of  m.ine.  Mr, 
KemieLh  Campbell  of  High  Point,  -who  is 
here  m  Washington  now  to  receive  a 
very  special  award. 

Mr  Campbell  is  North  Carolma's 
Small  Busines^sman  of  the  Year,  and  I 
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think  It  Is  Important  that'  he  and  his 
colleaRues  from  other  States  are  being 
honored  here  In  the  Senat♦^  It  shows 
that  a  real  appreciation  I3  growluR  In 
WashliiRton  for  the  small  businessman, 
afU'r  years  In  which  his  cu'isf  was  more 
hdiiortxl  in  spet'ch  than  In  art  ion. 

A  word  Is  In  order  about  Mr.  Camp- 
bell and  the  economic  environment  In 
which  he  has  thrived  as  a  Businessman. 
He  is  a  manufacturer  of  j  upholstered 
furniture  In  a  city  famouA  the  world 
over  for  such  enterprise  Bui  what  Is  not 
so  widely  known  is  that  Hl^  Point  Is  a 
city  of  literally  humir'-ds  of  small  In- 
dustries like  Mr.  Caii;;a)firf 

There  are  a  handful  of  riant  manu- 
facturers in  High  Point,  bu  ;  the  indus- 
trial economy  of  the  city  Is  diverse  both 
In  the  size  and  scope  of  r  lanufacture. 
The  produce  of  that  city  -anges  from 
doorknobs  to  yachts,  and  t  le  tremend- 
ous number  of  smaller  c(  ncerns  bal- 
ances the  large.  There  art  more  than 
400  manufacturers  In  the  ( Ity,  most  of 
them  small.  The  great  thlnj  about  High 
Point  Is  that  Mr.  Campb<  J"s  story  Is 
hardly  an  Isolated  one. 

This  Is  exactly  what  we  n  sed  to  see  in 
this  country :  opportunity  filled  local 
leconomles.  In  which  peop  e  like  Ken 
Campbell  can  get  Into  bus  less  and  do 
well  Then  we  would  havi  i\  e  healthiest 
kind  of  economic  situation  In  America: 
that  in  which  human  deci.sl  ns  affecting 
the  economy  are  not  in  a  fe  /  hands,  but 
In  many. 

In  my  opinion  we  will  be  n  increasing 
trouble  In  this  country  ii  those  eco- 
nomic decisions,  so  vital  to  the  well-be- 
ing of  every  American  fam  ly,  continue 
to  become  concentrated  li  fewer  and 
fewer  places.  A  bad  decisior  a  ml.staken 
forecast — these  human  ern  rs  In  a  di- 
verse economy  will  matter  i  ?latlvely  lit- 
tle. But  In  an  economy  in  w  ilch  too  few 
people  have  too  much  powe  r  and  influ- 
ence, such  mistakes  can  li  erally  bring 
down  the  national  economy. 

That  Is  rather  abstract.  Vhat  Is  not 
abstract  Is  that  every  time  we  increase 
the  opportunity  for  It,  enterprising 
Americans  like  Mr.  Campb  1  will  take 
that  opportunity  and  pt  :  economic 
bread  on  more  and  more  tables.  The 
Government  does  not  need  o  spend  our 
way  Into  full  employment.  -\  rith  capital- 
producing  tax  policies,  and  vlth  regula- 
tory policies  which  correct  r  ;al  problems 
without  hassling  every  hon  st  business- 
man in  the  country,  the  Ke  n  Campbells 
in  other  High  Points  acrass  America  will 
provide  full  employment  opi  ortunlties. 

Mr.  President,  I  believe  t  iLs  will  hap- 
pen The  small  businessme  n  is  getting 
organized  on  a  national  sci  le.  and  get- 
ting his  voice  heard  in  Washington.  I 
believe  he  wUl  help  us  st  alghten  out 
this  regulatory  mess  we  find  ourselves  in. 
by  providing  here  in  Washlr  gton  exactly 
what  he  provides  in  his  lometown — 
sensible  and  effective  know-1  ow. 

The  kind  of  know-how  w  e  need  Ls  to 
be  able  to  predict  what  re)  1  and  prac- 
tical effect  legislation  will  lave  on  the 
small  businessman.  An  awakened  and 
articulate  com.munlty  of  su  :h  business- 
men wUl  provide  that  ex  jertLse,  and 
America  will  be  the  better  of  for  It. 


REG   MANNING   MARKS  50  YEARS 
ON  JOB 

Mr.  FANNIN.  Mr.  President,  on  May 
1  of  this  year,  the  Arizona  Republic  pub- 
lished a  full  page  feature  article  and  an 
editorial  honoring  the  50  years  of  service 
of  their  Pulitzer-Prize  winning  cartoon- 
ist. Reg  Manning.  Not  only  is  Reg  Man- 
ning one  of  the  finest  cartoonist  in  our 
Nation  he  is  an  outstanding  patriotic 
American  of  great  renown  I  would  like 
to  share  both  articles  with  my  colleagues, 
and  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  the 
articles  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Reg  Manning  Marks  50  Yeahs  On  Job 
(By  Earl  Zarbln) 

Cartoonist  Reg  Manning  marks  the  60th 
anniversary  today  of  his  employment  at  The 
Arizona  Republic. 

But.  U  be  is  running  any  slower  than  he 
was  when  he  Joined  the  newspaper  aa  a  21- 
year-old  aspiring  comlc-strlp  creator,  that 
Is  difficult  to  detect. 

The  Ideas,  the  drive,  the  energy,  the  sense 
of  humor  which  have  made  him  one  of  the 
nation's  foremost  political  cartoonists  are 
still  apparent. 

His  readiness  to  laugh,  to  smile,  to  share 
his  Joy  and  happiness,  express  better  than 
words  what  has  been  Involved  In  the  art  he 
has  created  In  many  forms — cartoons,  fabrics, 
stationery,  postcards.  Christmas  cards,  Jewel- 
ry, books,  comic  strips,  watercolors  and  glass 
engravings. 

There  are  other  arts,  those  of  living,  of  be- 
ing husband,  father,  parent,  helpmate,  which 
are  happily  attested  to  by  Ruth,  his  wife  of 
almost  50  years,  their  son,  Dave,  and  Dave's 
family. 

Manning  Is  a  public  man  Six  days  each 
week,  excepting  Sundays,  some  of  what  It  Is 
that  makes  him  tick  appears  In  his  editorial 
cartoon  on   Page  6  of  The   Republic 

To  the  right  of  his  signature  ts  his  trade- 
mark— a  cactus  with  a  face.  The  cactus-face 
expression  often  provides  a  further  com- 
ment on  the  cartoon  subject 

Since  his  first  editorial  cartoon  appeared  on 
the  front  page  oif  The  Republic  In  June,  1926, 
Manning  has  produced  about  14.000  cartoons 

One.  "Hats."  printed  Dec  14,  1950,  brought 
htm  a  Pulitzer  Prize  In  1951  Pulitzer  Prizes 
are  awarded  annually  for  the  best  work  In 
fields  such  as  poetry.  Action,  biography,  car- 
tooning, editorial  writing,  foreign  reporting, 
local  reporting,  photography  and  music. 

Gerald  W.  Johnson,  writing  In  the  book, 
"The  Lines  Are  Drawn."  about  life  in  the 
United  States  since  World  War  I  as  reflected 
In  Pulitzer  Prize  cartoons,  said  that  "Hats 
has  a  strong  claim  to  be  called  the  most  char- 
acteristically American  cartoon  In  the  series, 
for  It  reflects  the  very  strong  American  prej- 
udices agaln.st  both  war  and  diplomacy 

At  the  time  of  the  Pulitzer  award.  Man- 
ning's slx-a-week  political  cartoons  appeared 
In  116  newspapers.  Including  three  foreign 
publications,  through  the  McNaught-Syndl- 
cate  He  also  drew  two  cartoons  each  week 
speclflcally  for  The  Republic. 

Before  he  retired  from  syndication  In  1971, 
ending  a  23-year  association  with  McNaught, 
his  cartoons  appeared  In  170  American  news- 
papers and  In  a  dozen   foreign  countries 

Manning  arises  about  6  or  6:30  a  m  ,  exer- 
cises, showers,  prepares  his  own  breakfast, 
reads  the  newspapers  and  then  thinks  of  a 
cartoon  He  said  he  plays  the  radio  and  tele- 
vision constantly  so  that  he  can  be  aware 
of  any  spot  news. 

Sometimes  he  gets  two  or  three  Ideas  at 
once,  saving  some  for  use  on  succeeding  days. 


When  he  has  an  Idea,  he  said,  he  tries 
"to  draw  It  on  the  ba-sls  that  I  wa.s  debating 
with  a  friend  who  dl.sagreed  with  me  and  we 
could   still    be   friends   afterwards." 

"There  are  two  or  three  things  I  try  to 
do  In  ...  an  editorial  cartoon."  he  said  "I 
try  to  visualize  my  reader  a.s  somebody  who 
has  had  to  work  like  heck  all  day  and  didn't 
have  a  chance  to  read  the  story  or  hear  the 
radio. 

"80  In  my  editorial  cartoon.  I  try  to  tell 
him  what  happened,  who  It  was  It  happened 
to  and  my  opinion  of  whether  It  was  right 
or  wrong." 

"I  once  suggested  to  a  group  of  publishers 
that  it  was  the  cartoon  that  pulled  readers 
to  the  editorial  page  Instead  of  the  editorials 
to  the  cartoon."  Manning  recalled.  "They 
didn't  like  that  Idea  very  much." 

When  he  drew  "Hats,"  he  said  he  bad  In 
mind  "that  they  were  doliig  a  heck  of  a  lot 
of  talking  in  the  United  Nations  without 
accomplishing  very  much,  and  they  weren't 
doing  any  talking  In  .Korea  where  this  guy 
was  getting  bullet  holes  through  his  helmet." 

He  said  he  also  had  In  mind  Will  Rogers' 
comment  that  "We  never  lost  a  war  or  won 
a  conference  "  (Rogers  died  In  a  plane  crash 
In  Alaska.  Aug.  16,  1935.) 

Manning  will  work  two  or  tliree  hours  on 
a  cartoon  When  he  completes  It.  he  turns 
to  his  second  occupation,  copper-wheel  en- 
graving on  crystal. 

He  hats  become  so  engrossed  with  this  art 
form,  which  he  calls  sculpture  In  reverse, 
that  It  has  "ruined  my  golf  game." 

In  fact,  when  he  gave  up  his  syndicated 
cartooning  "because  It  wasn't  profitable 
enough."  he  was  prepared  to  quit  cartooning 
entirely. 

He  said.  "If  I  had  quit.  I  could  do  WTltlng 
and  I  would  have  no  trouble  at  all  with  my 
gla.ss  I  have  so  many  things  to  do  111  never 
get  them  done" 

Manning  said  he  derives  half  of  his  Income 
from  his  crystal  etching  He  said  he  ha.s  re- 
ceived as  much  as  »8.600  for  two  of  his  etch- 
ings The  minimum  price  for  his  work  Is 
$400 

Hundreds  of  hours  can  go  Into  a  single 
piece  of  work,  he  said. 

But  Instead  of  devoting  himself  exclusively 
to  etching  and  writing,  he  returned  to  The 
Republics  payroll  as  Its  political  cartoonist 

Manning  had  gone  off  the  payroll  In  1948, 
because  the  late  EJugene  C.  Pull  lam.  who 
bought  The  Republic  and  The  Phoenix 
aa?,ette  In  1946,  didn't  want  to  continue  the 
Phoenix  Republic  and  Gazette  Syndicate 

Manning's  cartoons  were  the  only  thing 
marketed  bv  the  syndicate,  which  was 
started  In  1935  for  that  purpose  When  Man- 
ning ended  his  formal  status  at  The  Republic 
to  Join  the  McNaught  Syndicate,  It  also 
meant  the  end  of  "The  Blp  Parade."  a  full- 
page  cartoon  feature  published  every  Sim- 
day  by  the  newspaper  from  October  1926  to 
April   1948 

The  big  parade  was  "a  cheery,  folksy  hod(! 
podge  of  cartoons  about  local  affairs."  and  It 
"had  considerable  power  "  This  de.scrlptlon 
of  the  page  was  provided  In  later  years  by 
Bill  Mauldln.  a  two-time  Pulitzer  Prize-win- 
ning cartoonist,  who  was  then  a  high  school 
student  living  In  Phoenix.  Mauldln's  career 
subsequently  was  followed  In  The  Big  Pa- 
rade 

In  his  book.  "The  Brass  Ring,  A  Sort  of  a 
Memoir,"  Mauldln  credited  Manning  with 
giving  him  a  hand    He  wTote 

"Phoenix  had  an  editorial  cartoonist 
named  Reg  Manning  who  had  established  a 
national  reputation  I  began  vLsltlnR  Reg 
shortly  after  my  arrival  In  Phoenix  He  was 
kind  and  encouraging  His  own  eminence  In 
the  city  gave  me  a  clue  that  some  of  the 
fringe  rewards  of  this  profession  might  be 
as  much  fun  as  money." 

Manning,  two  years  out  of  Phoenix  Union 
High   School,    was   working   as   a   free-lance 
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artist  when  Temple  Emery,   manaeer  of  an 
ent;rBving  roinpany.  encouraged  htm  to  seek 
a  jiib  as  artist  on  The  Arizona  Republican 
a.«-  Ihf  Republic  was  then  named  ) 
.Mter  four  months  of  campaigning  for  the 
Job,   Manning   was   hired   as   a  combination 
artist  and  staff  photographer.  The  newspa- 
per had  never  had  a  staff  phot^Tgrapher  be- 
fore, and  In  Manning's  view,  It  still  didn't. 
But  he  took  pictures  and  embarked  on  an 
eight-column    cartxx)ii   strip    that    developed 
into  "The  Bl^'  Parade" 

He  also  pursued  his  dream  of  drawing  a 
syndicated  comic  strip,  which  never  quite 
materialized. 

Meantime,  Manning  wiw?  Involved  In  manv 
other  pursuit*,  among  them  the  creation  of 
cartoon  fabrics  and  the  writing  of  books. 
The  cartoon  fabrics  were  started  at  the  sug- 
gestion of  a  retail  merchant  named  Barry 
Ooldwater. 

"The  year  I  graduated  from  high  school. 
Ooldwater  wa.s  president  of  the  freshman 
class,  so  I've  always  thought  of  him  as  Pres- 
m&lnlv  of  World  War  II  cartoons 

Manning's  books  Include  "What  Klnda 
Cactus  Iz7At^"  first  published  In  1941  and 
now  in  Its  27tb  printing;  "What  Is  Arizona 
Really  Like?"  a  revision  of  his  "Cartoon 
Guide  of  Arlzxma,"  first  printed  In  1938; 
"FYom  Tee  to  Cup."  a  book  on  golf  with  a 
hole  through  every  page,  published  In  1954; 
and  "Little  Itchy  Itchy."  which  consists 
malnlv  of  World  War  II  cartoons. 

Little  Itchy  Itchy  was  a  small  character 
who  followed  the  Japanese  emperor  around 
with  a  sharp  knife  suggesting  that  the  time 
had  come  for  the  latter  to  commit  hara- 
kiri. 

Manning  was  bom  Reginald  West  Manning 
April  8,  1905.  In  Kansas  City,  and  arrived  In 
Phoenix  with  his  widowed  mother  and  older 
brother.  E^-erett,  In   1919. 

His  only  art  training  came  In  high  school, 
where  he  made  drawings  for  the  school  an- 
r.\ials  and  the  weekly    -Coycte  Journal." 

Manning  began  Tlie  Big  Parade  a  few 
months  after  Joining  the  newspaper  Pub- 
Usher  Westley  Knorpp  agreed  It  was  a  good 
Idea  t^  have  a  news  strip  based  on  cartoons 
and  the  first  one  llled  ahout  a  third  of  a 
pai;e  across  eight  columns 

Although  his  first  political  carto<in  ap- 
peared within  the  first  two  months  after  he 
Joined  the  newspaper,  he  only  did  an  occa- 
sional  one   until    1034 

In  the  spring  of  that  year.  Manning,  the 
late  E  D  Newcomer,  the  paper's  first  full- 
time  photographer,  and  the  late  Harvey 
Mott.  a  reporter  and  subsequent  managing 
editor,  made  what  was  termed  "The  Friendly 
Survev  of  Arlz^oiia." 

They  made  four  separate  trips,  spending 
42  days  patheriuL'  stories,  phot-ographs  and 
cartoon  Ideas.  They  camped  out  at  night. 
On  one  of  these  occa-slnri-s.  while  In  northern 
Arizona.  Mannlnc  and  Mott  got  Into  a  camp- 
flre  discussion  about  edltoral  cartooning 

Mott  contended  that  sf)meone  without  a 
college  background  couldn't  be  a  political 
cartoonist.  Manning  dl.sagreed.  and  took 
Mott's  words  as  a  challenge 

Manning  drew  a  cartoon  dealing  with  a 
San  Francisco  lalxjr  strike  and  called  It 
"I  Cover  The  Waterfront"  The  .spectral  fig- 
ure of  death  hauntlnp  the  dock.s  wa-s  printed 
on  The  Republic's  front  page 

The  cartoon  was  reproduced  In  many 
newspapers  and  In  Editor  and  Publisher,  a 
publishing  Industry  Journal  Manning 
started  drawing  one  cartoon  per  week,  but 
his  production  was  soon  up  to  thre^  weekly, 
then  dally.  In  1935,  the  Phoenix  Republic 
and  Gazette  Syndicate  started.  When  It 
ended  In  1948,  Manning's  cartoons  were 
appearing  In  70  newspapers 

To  maintain  that  type  of  production,  seven 
cartoons  plus  The  Big  Parade,  he  worked 
long  hours.  He  recalls  that  The  Big  Parade 
took  about  24  hours  to  produce. 


Cartoon  Ideas  have  come  rapidly  to  Man- 
ning—"If  I  couldn't  think  of  Ideas  rapidly 
I  would  have  been  out  of  business  a  long 
time  ago" — but  he  couldn't  think  of  any- 
thing to  draw  the  day  Will  Rogers  and  WUey 
Poet  were  killed  in  the  1935  plane  crash  in 

Al&5)c  El 

But  Manning  came  up  with  another 
thought  The  Republic,  as  It  does  today,  was 
publishing  the  "WUl  Rogers  Says"  feature. 
Manning  wrot«  some  words  In  the  style  of 
Rogers  and  added  the  caption,  "As  He'd 
Have  Said  It"  He  placed  a  black  border 
around  It  and  the  paper  published  It  the 
size  of  a  normal  editorial  cartoon. 

Manning  said  this  effort  drew  more  maU 
than   anv  cartoon  he  has  drawn. 

He  has  received  requests  for  the  original 
cartoon  from  many  of  the  people  portrayed 
in  hl.s  work  President  Lyndon  B.  Johnson 
had  more  than  60.  The  largest  collection 
Is  owned  bv  Sen.  Barry  Ooldwater.  R-Arlz. 
The  walls  In  Manning's  studio  are  covered 
with  autographed  photographs  of  a  number 
of  political  figures  and  original  cartoons 
from  some  of  the  greats  In  his  profession. 
He  aLso  has  presened  every  Big  Parade 
and  editorial  cartoon  that  has  been  pub- 
lished. Thev  are  In  bound  volumes.  His  wife 
is  responsible  for  maintaining  this  record 
of  his  work. 

Three  thousand  of  his  original  cartoons 
were  donated  to  Syracuse  University. 

Manning  has  received  many  awards.  In- 
cluding 16  from  the  Freedoms  Foundation 
at  Valley  Forge,  Pa.  They  Include  Abraham 
Lincoln  awards  for  1970  and  1971,  the  high- 
est award  presented  by  the  Freedoms  Foun- 
dation. 

He  said  the  most  useful  award  he  has  re- 
ceived Is  the  sliver  T-square  presented  to 
him  in  1951  by  the  National  Cartoonist  So- 
cletv  at  a  dinner  In  New  York. 

In  accepting  the  T-square.  Manning  said. 
■Id  rather  receive  a  nod  from  this  par- 
ticular group  than  from  any  university  In 
the  world,  because  these  men  are  people  I've 
admired  all  my  life." 

Strangely,  no  university  has  seen  fit  to 
give  him  "a  nod"  In  the  form  of  an  honoran,- 
degree. 

An  ILLUSTRIOT'S  Carter 
Fifty  years  ago  today  a  youngster  fresh  out 
of  PhoenU  Union  High  School  went  to  work 
for  The  Arizona  Republican,  as  The  Arizona 
Republic  was  then  called. 

He  was  hired  as  a  combination  artist- 
photographer,  and  It  was  nearly  two  weeks 
before  he  drew  his  first  cartoon.  He  has  been 
drawing  cartoons  for  this  paper  ever  since, 
which  could  well  be  a  longevity  record  for  the 

nation. 

Reg  Manning,  the  cartoonist  we  are  talk- 
ing about,  was  graduated  from  Phoenix  Union 
High  School  in  1924.  He  spent  two  years  as  a 
commercial  artist,  which  he  remembers  as  a 
period  in  life  marked  more  by  artistry  than 
tn-  commerce. 

On  May  1,  1926,  he  went  to  work  for  The 
Republican.  On  Oct.  1  of  that  year,  he  mar- 
ried his  wife  Ruth.  The  marriage  was  as 
siifcessful  as  the  Job.  and  Reg  shows  no 
sign  of  giving  up  either. 

Bert  Whitman,  cartoonist  for  The  Phoenix 
Gazette,  Is  plnch-hlttlng  for  Reg  today.  After 
all.  everyone  should  have  an  occasional  extra 
dav  off. 

But  Reg  wUl  be  back  at  the  old  stand 
Monday  He  Isn't  retired.  In  fact,  he  Isn't 
f\  en  tired  We  expect  to  have  him  around  for 
a  pood   manv   more  years. 

Reg's  first  cartoon  in  The  Republican  was 
headed  "Thanks  for  the  Buggy  Ride."  It 
shf)wed  Gov  George  W.  P.  Hunt  walking 
awav  from  a  horse  labeled  Arizona.  Hunt 
had  announced  he  would  not  seek  re-election 
and  the  cartoon  showed  him  saying.  "Let 
someone  else  gUe  him  a  try."  In  the  distance 
A  horde  of  office-seekers  Is  dashing  forward. 


Later  on.  Hunt  changed  his  mind  and  In 
that  same  year,  1926,  he  won  the  governor- 
ship of  Arizona  for  the  sixth  time. 

Mannings  most  famous  cartoon  was  called 
•'Hats  "  It  was  pubUshed  dtiring  the  closing 
days  of  the  Korean  War.  when  diplomats 
were  arguing  about  armistice  terms  whUe 
soldiers  were  dying  on  the  battlefield 

The  carton  contrasted  the  silk  hat  of  a 
diplomat  with  the  shell -punctured  helmet  of 
a  soldier.  It  won  a  PuUtizer  Prize  Reg  hae 
won  numerous  other  awards.  He  is  the  only 
person  to  whom  the  Freedoms  Foundation 
In  Valley  Forge  has  ever  awarded  Its  prestigi- 
ous Abraham  Lincoln  Award  two  years  in 
succession. 

Manning  once  described  the  difference  be- 
tween himself  and  an  editorial  writer. 

"The  editorial  writer  types  a  thousand 
words,"  he  said.  "The  editorial  cartoonist 
draws  a  single  picture." 

A  feeling  for  pioneer  Arizona  Is  perhaps 
Manning's  outstanding  editorial  asset  He 
has  a  sense  of  humor  that  never  quits,  and  hlB 
basic  belief  in  America  ranks  alongside  cH 
another  Phoenician  who  was  freshman  at 
Phoenix  Union  when  Reg  was  a  senior  The 
freshman  was  Barry  Goldwat«r.  who  also  has 
come  a  long  way  In  half  a  century. 


A  NEW  CASE  FOR  THAT  OLD  EVER 
NORMAL  GRANARY 
Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr.  President,  each 
dav  brings  forth  a  new  and  major  argu- 
ment that  our  Nation's  feed  grain  and 
cereal  reserves  are  not  what  they  ought 
to  be    On  March  26,  1976,  the  General 
Accounting  Office  released  a  study  en- 
titled "Grain  Reserves:  A  Potential  U.S. 
Food  Policy"  concluding  that  the  policies 
of  the  administration  over  the  last  sev- 
eral vears  may  bring  us  to  the  brink  of 
disaster.   More  recently   the  April   1976 
issue  of  Fortune  maguzine  contained  an 
article  bv  Lewis  Beman  entiUed  "A  New 
Case  for  that  Old  E\'er  Normal  Granary  ' 
which  points  out  that  current  agricul- 
tural set-asides  are  largely  phantom  and 
that  the  international  situation  coupled 
with  the  uncertainty  of  steady  produc- 
tion in  the  1970'e  can  lead  us  to  a  point 
where  me  might  wistfully  look  back  on 
the  davs  of  Government-held  surpluses. 
Secretary  Butz  can  hardly  take  solace 
from  the  Fortune  article  but  he  Ls  cer- 
tainly answerable  should  its  compelling 
conciusions  actually  occur. 

As  one  who  for  a  decade  argued  for 
a  sensible  resen'e  policy,  I  take  this  op- 
portunity to  call  to  the  attention  of  other 
Senators  the  growing  sense  of  anxiety 
we  should  all  have  for  this  pressing 
national  problem  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  article  be  printed  m  the 
Record.  I  also  ask  unanimoas  consent 
that  a  short  article  from  the  April  30. 
1976  edition  of  Farmland  News  refer- 
ring to  both  the  Fortune  article  and 
the  problem,  entitled  "Grain  Reserves 
Boosted  "  be  printed  in  the  Record 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follow : 

IFrom  Fortune.  April   1976] 
A    New    Cask    for    That    Ou)    Eveb-Normal 
Granary 
(By  Lewis  Beman) 
For  all  the  attention  given  OPECs  quad- 
ruplUig  of  the  price  of  oil,  the  near  trebling 
of  U.S.  grain  prices  was  a  more  immediate 
cause  of  the  tremendous  surge   of   Lnfiation 
that  nearly  overwhelmed  the  American  eco- 
nomy in  1973  and  1974.  Transmitted  quickly 
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through  the  complex  supply  chain  that  llrUca 
together  what  Is  still  the  na  .loa'a  largest  In- 
dustry, the  runaway  cost  of  train  pushed  the 
price  of  bread,  meat,  and  other  essentials 
to  heights  undreamed  of  b  r  even  the  most 
pessimistic  housewives.  Anil,  being  directly 
responsible  for  more  than  )ne-thlrd  of  the 
total  Increase  in  the  consuner  price  Index, 
higher  retail  food  costs  playi  id  an  even  larger 
role  in  the  public's  growing  lense  that  things 
were  getting  out  of  control 

In  a  country  where  farrr  surpluses  have 
long  been  considered  a  majc  r  national  prob- 
lem, the  sudden  appearance  of  agricultural 
shortages  was  something  of  i  cultural  shock. 
In  conjunction  with  the  nea  rly  simultaneous 
discovery  of  unsuspected  ct  .paclty  limits  In 
basic  induBtrlea  such  as  stei  1  and  chemicals, 
the  experience  has  resulted  n  a  considerably 
greater  appreciation  of  tl  e  economics  of 
supply — an  Important  corrnctlve  In  an  age 
when  economists  have  focusnd  too  exclusively 
on  government  mauagemeni  of  aggregate  de- 
maud. 

It  Is  hard  to  be  very  opti  nlstlc  about  the 
chances  of  riding  out  the  ret  of  the  decade 
without  another  food  price  explosion.  Agri- 
cultural accidents,  such  as  .he  drought  that 
hit  this  year's  winter  wheat  crop,  seem  to  be 
particularly  characteristic  i  if  the  Seventies, 
and  we  now  have  less  thai  half  the  ^aln 
reserves  that  we  had  four  years  ago  as  In- 
surance against  disaster.  A(t>r  decades  of  try- 
ing to  prevent  American  fa  rmers  from  pro- 
ducing too  much.  In  short,  we  are  still  woe- 
fully unprepared  for  a  neiv  era  In  which 
they  do  not  seem  able  ti  i  produce  quite 
enough. 

SPILLING    OUT    OF    Tt  E    TENTS 

The  new  era  arrived  with  i  dramatic  swift- 
ness that  no  one  could  t  ave  anticipated. 
Until  1972,  the  most  obvl  )us  thing  about 
UB  agriculture  was  what  i  book  published 
In  that  year  called  "the  over  )roductlon  trap." 
As  they  had  for  generations  American  farm- 
ers regularly  refuted  Thomas  Malthus  by  In- 
creasing the  yields  of  wheat  and  feed  grains 
at  a  rate  more  than  twice  tl.at  of  population 
growth.  Even  with  steady  Increases  in  per 
capita  food  consumption  i  nd  growing  ex- 
port markets,  only  rigid  coi  itrols  on  acreage 
seemed  to  stand  In  the  wf  y  of  ever  larger 
surpluses. 

To  most  people  concerned  with  agricultural 
policy,  the  experience  of  ths  late  1950's  had 
been  Instructive.  Although  E^ra  Taft  Ben- 
son had  come  up  with  a  "so  1  bank"  program 
that  kept  an  average  of  24  nllUon  acres  out 
of  production,  a  generous  p  Ice-support  pro- 
gram encouraged  farmer.s  m  pile  on  more 
fertilizer  and  forced  the  fe<  eral  government 
to  act  as  buyer  of  last  resoi  I  for  a  good  part 
of  the  resulting  crop. 

By  1961.  the  federal  government  was  the 
not-very-proud  owner  of  s  sme  100  million 
tons  of  grain,  equal  to  mor«  than  60  percent 
of  annual  consumption,  lepresenting  an 
Inve.stment  of  about  $5  bll  lion  and  costing 
some  $400  million  a  year  Ir  storage  charges, 
the  grain  hoard  was  quite  11  «rally  too  big  for 
the  government  to  contalr  :  It  was  spilling 
out  of  the  tents  that  wei  e  being  used  as 
temporary  granaries.  ^ 

Over  the  next  decade,  n  ductlon  of  «raln 
reserves  became  an  urgent  task  of  govern- 
ment. A  whole  series  of  a  lotment  schemes 
was  adopted  that  diverted  an  average  of  40 
million  acres  a  year  Into  "set-aside"  pro- 
grams. This  held  productl:>n  at  Just  about 
the  level  demanded  by  the  market  Some  150 
million  tons  of  grain  were  Mther  given  away 
or  sold  on  concesslonur  y  terms  abroad 
through  Public  Law  480,  a  i:rogram  that  com- 
bined self-interest  and  ijumanltarlan  Im- 
pulses By  the  early  1970's  government  stocks 
were    down    to   about    50  Inllllon    tons,    the 


'  yearly  consump- 


equlvalent  of  25  percent  o 
tlon. 

On  the  whole,  however,  gbvernment  officials 
were  not  particularly  happ  •  with  the  liquida- 


tion effort,  which  cost  $11.6  billion  over  the 
course  of  the  decade  Stocks  were  still  about 
twice  as  great  as  the  grain  trade  required  for 
working  balances,  and  farmers  quite  routine- 
ly disappointed  the  planners  by  producing 
another  record  yield  per  acre  every  time 
acreage  allotments  were  cut  back.  It  some- 
times seemed  as  If  natural  dl.nasters  were  the 
only  crop  controls  that  worked  Agriculture 
Secretary  Earl  Butz  was  thus  acting  well 
within  the  tradition  of  his  office  when,  as  a 
worldwide  pattern  of  freakish  weather  de- 
veloped in  1972,  he  saw  It  mainly  as  a  golden 
opportunity  to  dtshoard  grain.  So  as  not 
to  spoil  the  chances,  the  Agriculture  Depart- 
ment announced  a  further  tightening  of 
acreage  controls  on  July  17.  1972  That  was 
juat  ten  days  after  the  soon-to-be-lnfamous 
Russian  wheat  deal 

A    RECORD   Kirs    nr   BAD   LUCK 

In  the  past,  the  United  States  had  general- 
ly benefited  from  the  misfortunes  of  others. 
After  widespread  crop  failures  In  Asia  In  1965. 
for  example.  American  grain  exports  had 
risen  by  more  than  25  percent  In  one  year 
to  a  50-mlllton-ton  record  that  was  to  stand 
for  six  years  In  1872.  however,  the  US  was 
to  discover  that  Its  position  as  the  world's 
residual  food  supplier  sometimes  imposed 
economic  shocks  that  it  no  longer  had  the 
capacity  to  absorb — at  least  not  without  a 
serious  Impact  on  domestic  prices  and  food 
consumptlon. 

As  expected  by  the  weather- watchers,  1972 
brought  large  crop  losses  In  India  and  China. 
This,  together  with  a  drought  In  the  Soviet 
Union  and  mediocre  crops  In  Canada,  Argen- 
tina, and  Australia,  reduced  total  world 
grain  production  by  2.6  percent — the  largest 
shortfall  In  a  decade.  Also  as  expected,  cus- 
tomers came  flocking  to  the  United  States 
In  record  numbers,  including,  of  course,  those 
highly  skilled  negotiators  from  the  Soviet 
Union 

The  size  of  the  export  surge  was  not 
expected  nor  In  retrospect  was  It  particularly 
welcome.  Oraln  shipments  abroad  Increased 
by  70  percent  to  a  record  rate  of  72  million 
tons  between  mid- 1972  and  mld-1073  Stocks 
were  reduced  to  a  twenty-year  low  of  42  mil- 
lion tons.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  grain 
prices  went  up  78  percent — the  first  real 
farm  boom  since  the  end  of  World  War  n. 

There  Is  still  considerable  controversy 
among  economists  as  to  why  grain  prices  rose 
so  far  so  fast.  Although  the  27-mllllon-ton 
gap  between  current  output  and  demand 
was  high  by  historic  standards.  It  was  only 
about  nine  million  tons  more  than  the  short- 
fall In  the  corn-blight  year  of  1970  when 
prices  behaved  much  more  gracefully.  One 
new  element  was  devaluation,  which  raised 
the  dollar  cost  of  grain  by  more  than  its 
foreign-currency  cost.  Less  measurable  was 
the  Impact  of  the  Russian  grain  deal.  Not 
only  do  markets  normally  react  to  such  con- 
centrated buying  with  a  more  than  propor- 
tional price  rise,  but  such  transactions  also 
tend  to  create  a  sense  of  excitement  in  the 
futures  market,  drawing  In  more  speculators. 
Another  element,  overlooked  In  the  enthu- 
siasm for  grain-reserve  liquidation,  was  that 
the  drawdown  of  stocks  to  near  pipeline 
requirements  encourages  the  private  hold- 
ing of  grain  for  speculative  purposes.  This 
was  a  new  source  of  demand  that  was  bound 
to  put  Just  that  much  more  pressure  on 
price. 

"rsNCE  HOW  TO  FENCE  ROW" 

The  rapid  Increase  in  price  eventually 
persuaded  the  Agriculture  Department  to 
change  Its  mind  about  that  tightening  of 
acreage  controls.  Rather  than  Increasing  set- 
aside  requirements  on  grain  land.  Butz  cut 
them  to  a  sixteen-year  low  of  about  17  mil- 
lion acres  The  crop  was  a  near  record,  up 
about  nine  million  tons  over  1972  But  since 
exports   were  still  running  strong,   demand 


exceeded  production  by  atx-ivit  Ih  mliilon 
tons.  Washington  could  then  annminof  that 
It  was  getting  out  of  the  sUjrat;e  bu.slness 
L«8S  than  30  mlllon  tons  of  surplus  grain 
remained,  and  private  companli-ts  were  per- 
fectly willing  to  hold  them  as  normal  busi- 
ness Inventories  Celebration  of  this  new  era 
of  free-market  agriculture  was  marred,  of 
course,  by  a  continuation  of  the  price  surge 

As  part  of  Its  free-market  policy,  the  Agri- 
culture Department  also  lifted  nearly  all 
acreage  controls.  Secretary  Butz  accompanied 
this  action  with  the  request  that  farmers 
plant  'fence  row  to  fence  row."  But  1974  was 
this  country's  turn  for  Inconvenient  weather 
After  a  serious  drought  In  the  corn  belt, 
domestic  grain  output  fell  by  34  million  tons 
to  the  lowest  level  since  the  corn  blight  of 
1970.  By  this  time,  of  course,  there  were  no 
reserve  stocks,  and  reduced  output  required 
a  similar  reduction  in  sales.  Oraln  exports 
fell  but  only  by  eight  million  tons,  to  a  level 
that  was  still  about  60  percent  higher  than 
In  1971.  The  balancing  act  was  accomplished 
by  a  37-mUllon-ton  decline  In  US  grain 
consumption. 

In  a  country  like  India,  where  most  grain 
Is  consumed  directly,  a  20  percent  drop  in 
g^raln  consrumptlou  could  be  accomplished 
only  by  something  approaching  mass  stairva- 
tlon.  But  Americans  consume  Just  20  percent 
of  their  grain  in  the  form  of  products  like 
bread  and  cereals  The  bulk  of  It  Is  fed  to 
animals,  which  eventuaJly  wind  up  in  the 
kitchen  as  hamburger  and  bacon  So  a  de- 
cline In  grain  consumption  here  means  that 
less  corn  and  oats  are  fed  to  lU-estock.  with 
consumers  ultimately  making  the  adjust- 
ment by  eating  less  meat. 

But  while  the  adjustment  process  may  not 
entail  much  more  than  Inconvenience  for  the 
consumer.  It  Involves  considerable  economic 
trauma  for  the  livestock  producer  As  stu- 
dents of  elementary  economics  have  learned 
for  generations,  there  Is  a  corn-hog  cycle. 
When  the  price  of  corn  goes  up  unexpected- 
ly, a  farmer's  first  reaction  Is  to  increase 
his  slaughter  rate,  adding  to  the  pork  sup- 
ply on  the  butcher's  counter  Not  until  about 
six  to  nine  months  later,  when  there  are 
fewer  new  hogs  to  slaughter.  do_pQrk  prices 
go  up.  In  the  Intervening  period,  the  hog 
producer  tends  to  face  sizable  losses,  since 
the  cost  of  feeding  goes  up  fa.ster  than  the 
price  of  meat.  On  the  other  hand,  hog  farm- 
ers can  make  a  windfall  profit  when  the  price 
of  corn  goes  down.  The  length  ot  the  cycle 
depends  on  the  amount  of  time  It  taJtes  to 
bring  animals  to  market  weight  There  Is 
a  longer  corn-cattle  relationship  and  a  short 
corn-chicken  cycle.  Demonstrably,  the  size 
of  the  potential  loss  varies  directly  with  the 
length  of  the  feed-livestock  cycle. 

Through  this  complex  chain,  the  Increased 
profits  of  the  corn  producers  were  reflected 
Initially  In  huge  losses  for  the  livestock 
raisers.  Many  cattle  feedlots  actually  went 
bankrupt  According  to  figures  compiled  by 
the  Department  of  Agriculture,  the  cattle  In- 
dustry took  a  capital  loss  of  about  $15  bil- 
lion In  1973  and  1974.  Since  some  of  the 
losses  represented  equity  put  In  by  private 
Investors  as  part  of  tax-shelter  programs, 
one  might  even  speculate  that  consumers 
paid  for  the  grain  price  surge  not  only 
through  higher  meat  prices  but  also  through 
Increased  fees  charged  by  lawyers  and  doctors 
trying  to  relace  their  lost  nest  eggs. 

THt  PHANTOM   ACRES 

The  production  shortfall  from  1972 
through  1974  amounted  to  about  85  million 
tons — less  than  the  size  of  that  huge  1961 
grain  stockpile.  It  would  have  cost  more  than 
$2  billion  In  extra  storage  charges  to  have 
maintained  the  grain  reserve  at  the  1961 
level,  but  considering  the  economic  chaos 
caused  by  the  shortage,  the  added  expense 
would  have  been  Justified. 
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As  things  seemed  to  stand  In  1972.  however, 
an  even  larger  reserve.  In  theory  at  least,  was 
available  at  a  years  notice  Thl.s  was  the  60 
million  acres  that  had  been  held  bark  from 
production  through  the  trovernment  set- 
aside  program.  Had  all  this  land  been 
brought  back  In  1972  and  had  It  produced 
at  that  year's  average  yield  of  about  60 
bushels  an  acre — It  would  have  added  some 
90  million  tons  to  available  supplies  This  was 
about  three  times  what  was  needed  to  serve 
the  unexpected  demand  of  those  hungry 
foreigners. 

It  Is  obviously  Impossible  to  gauge  pre- 
cisely the  contribution  these  reserve  acres 
actually  made  to  the  easing  of  the  grain 
shortage.  But  the  evidence  is  that  It  has  been 
minimal  In  1972,  with  favorable  weather 
and  one-third  of  the  nation's  available  grain 
acreage  deliberately  withheld  from  produc- 
tion, total  grain  output  was  224  million  tons. 
Last  year,  with  equally  t.oo*l  weather  and 
farmers  free  to  plant  as  much  as  they 
wanted,  total  grain  production  w£is  less  than 
10  percent  higher.  By  this  rough  measure  at 
least,  much  of  what  we  had  been  counting 
on  as  "excess  capacity"  four  years  back  had 
simply  vanished  Into  thin  air. 

Part  of  the  explanation  lies  In  the  20-mll- 
Uon-acre  difference  between  the  amount  of 
land  withheld  from  production  by  govern- 
ment order  In  1972  and  the  amount  of  land 
that  had  been  added  to  planted  acreage 
three  years  lat.er.  after  all  restrictions  had 
been  lifted.  Referring  to  this  land  somewhat 
ruefully  as  "phantom  acres."  Agriculture  De- 
partment officials  concede  that  It  probably 
did  not  exist  as  productive  cropland  In  1972, 
although  It  was  technically  counted  as  such. 
They  prefer  to  forget  that  taxpayers  forked 
over  more  than  $650  million  that  year  to 
prevent  farmers  from  using  this  spectral 
acreage  to  produce  what  would  In  any  case 
have  been  equally  Illusory  surpluses. 

PUTTING    ONE    OVER    ON    THE    CITY    SLICKERS 

Naturally,  there  Is  considerable  curiosity 
about  the  physical  manifestations  of  these 
phantom  acres.  And  the  Agriculture  Depart- 
ment may  eventually  get  around  to  asking 
county  agents  to  make  a  direct  comparison 
between  the  1972  maps  of  local  allotment 
committees  and  maps  showing  SM:tual  plant- 
ings m  1975.  Until  this  Is  done,  officials  can 
only  speculate  on  how  farmers  put  one  over 
on  the  city  slickers. 

An  Agriculture  Department  official  ac- 
knowledges that  "there  was  a  lot  of  monkey 
business  In  our  land-rellreinent  program." 
Administered  by  local  committees.  It  was  run 
with  an  extremely  tolerant  eye  toward  the 
self-interest  of  participants,  and  some  farm- 
ers apparently  went  so  far  as  to  list  drain- 
age ditches,  roads,  tuid  barnyards  as  part  of 
their  "diverted  cropland."  In  a  somewhat 
grayer  area,  some  farmers  seemingly  made  it 
a  practice  to  list  as  controlled  acreage  fields 
that  were  to  be  left  fallow  anyway  to  col- 
lect moisture — part  of  the  normal  routine  of 
dryland  cultivation  In  some  parts  of  the 
country, 

A  more  charitable  view  Is  that  many  farm- 
ers used  the  set-aside  program  as  a  sort  cf 
unconscious  retirement  plan  for  economi- 
cally obsolete  acreage.  Required  only  to  place 
a  certain  proportion  of  their  land  Into  re- 
serve, farmers  naturally  tended  to  divert  the 
least  productive  part.  Only  when  they  were 
allowed  to  bring  It  back  under  the  plow  did 
they  have  to  make  the  Judgment  that  it  was 
not  worthwhile  to  do  so.  There  Is,  Interest- 
ingly enough,  a  rough  analogy  here  to  one 
of  the  explanations  for  the  1973  crunch  in 
Industrial  capacity — namely,  that  plant 
managers  tended  to  list  over-age  equipment 
Rs  part  of  the  factory's  capital  stock  until 
It  was  actually  on  the  way  to  the  scrap  heap. 
The  Impact  on  economic  planners  was  about 
the  same:  a  mlsjudgment  abotit  how  much 
room  we  had  for  expansion. 

The  fact  that  farmers  tended  to  put  their 


least  productive  land  into  a  set -aside  pro- 
gram also  suggests  a  partial  explanation  of 
why  the  1975  grain  harvest  was  65  million 
mii-s  short  ot  what  It  should  have  been  on 
the  basis  of  the  long-term  trend  in  yields. 
Hie  addition  of  the  previously  diverted  acres 
may  simply  liave  lowered  the  average  yield 
per  acre 

Lower  yields  were  also  to  be  expected,  hew - 
ever,  because  in  1975.  for  the  first  lime  m 
yean-,  farmers  cut  back  their  u.se  ot  fer'aUzer 

Tlie  past  three  years  have,  in  fact,  been 
.1  unique  period  in  the  history  of  modern 
American  agriculture — the  only  time  that 
farmers  have  increased  output  by  plowing  up 
more  land  ratlier  than  by  piling  on  more  fer- 
tilizer. Between  1952  and  1972.  crop  produc- 
tion rose  some  40  percent  while  the  amount 
of  cropland  in  use  fell  by  more  than  12  per- 
cent. Much  of  the  58  percent  iicrease  m 
yields  resulted  from  the  near  doubling  cf 
fertilizer  consimiptlon  As  this  year's  crop  is 
being  planted,  one  of  the  major  questions 
about  the  nation's  agriculture  capacity  Is 
wliether  fertilizer  usage  will  recover  from 
Its  1975  slump. 

THE  LAST  FEW  BUSHELS  ARE  RISKY 

Fertilizer  use  long  ago  passed  the  point  of 
diminishing  returns  In  the  physical  .sense — 
that  is,  each  additional  ton  of  fertilizer  that 
a  farmer  uses  on  his  field  tends  to  bring  less 
of  an  increase  In  yield  than  the  previous  one. 
As  long  as  fertilizer  prices  remain  low.  how- 
ever, it  paid  farmers  to  keep  addinp  more, 
since  they  ^'enerally  could  expect  mere  than 
a  dollar  in  additional  receipts  for  eacli  dollar 
Invested  in  fertilizer.  For  this  reason,  a  de- 
cline In  fertilizer  prices,  after  the  overly 
ambitious  expansion  in  fertilizer  production 
at  the  end  of  the  Sixties,  gave  an  added  push 
to  consumption — and  an  unexpected  accel- 
eration of  yields  that  added  considerably  to 
farm  surpluses. 

But  the  explosion  u:  grain  prices  was 
quickly  followed  by  a  similar  eruption  in 
fertilizer  prices  Farmers  paid  as  much  as 
$265  for  a  ton  of  anhydrous  ammonia  that 
had  previously  cost  about  $90.  Although  Ed- 
win M  'Wheeler,  president  of  the  Fertilizer 
Institute,  calls  1975  "the  year  when  we  mis- 
judged ovir  farmers."  the  result  was  emi- 
nently predictable;  for  the  first  time  In 
twenty  years,  total  fertilizer  consumption 
actually  fell  Fertilizer  application  rates  for 
corn  dropped  nearly  10  percent  below  1972's 
peak  level  According  to  one  rotich  estimate. 
this  reduced  production  by  seven  million 
tons. 

It  may  be  that,  as  most  people  In  the  fer- 
tilizer industry  assume,  farmers  jui=t  need  a 
little  time  to  get  used  to  the  high  prices — 
which  are  no  higher  now  than  they  were  in 
the  Sixties,  relative  to  the  price  of  grain 
But  with  federal  support  levels  now  generally 
below  the  cost  of  production,  a  farmer  If 
assumlne  an  unaccustomed  risk  when  he 
plunks  down  $10,000  to  fertilize  a  320-acre 
cornfield.  So  It  1?  not  snrprl-=lnp  that  many 
farmers  now  see  less  merit  in  the  attempt  to 
squeeze  out  a  few  more  bushels  per  acre 

To  be  sure,  recent  declines  In  fertilizer 
prices  are  an  encouraclnp  sign  for  those  cou- 
cerned  about  the  trend  in  application  rates. 
But  there  Is  not  too  much  hope  of  a  sig- 
nificant downward  movement  over  the  coursf 
of  the  next  five  years  Natural  gas  is  the 
critical  raw  material  In  the  maklnc  of  an- 
hydrous ammonia,  which  accounts  for  nearlv 
half  of  all  fertilizer  sales.  And  w  ith  .some  sort 
of  decontrol  of  natural  eas  almost  inevitable, 
the  cost  of  producing  fertlllrer  could  go  up 
significantly.  Moreover,  a  pood  many  of  the 
lndusti7's  current  expansion  plans  may  be 
shelved' until  the  natural -ca.":  supply  sltua- 
atlon  Is  clarified- -and  until  It  Is  clearer  that 
additional  capacity  Is  actually  needed. 

LAND    THAT    MAY    NEVER    SEE    THF    PLOW 

Even  aside  from  the  high  price  of  fertilizer, 
however,  there  are  other  reasons  to  doubt 
that  yields  will  increase  as  rapidly  over  the 


next  five  years  as  they  did  In  the  Sixties. 
Some  farm  exp>erts  have  warned  of  an  im- 
p>ending  "technology  gap  "  Improvements 
such  as  hybrid  corn  have  already  been  fully 
exploited,  and  there  are  no  developments  of 
similar  economic  importance  far  enough 
along  to  make  much  of  a  difference  in  the 
immediate  future.  Meanwhile.  envlroii- 
mental  considerations  are  reducing  the  speed 
at  which  new  technology  Is  adopted  and.  en 
occasion,  are  forcing  the  elimination  of 
established  pyesticldes  Some  c'.lmatologists 
think  that  there  was  unusually  favorab'.e 
weather  in  the  Fifties  and  Sixties,  giving  us 
excepiior^ly  eenerous  yields 

There  is  also  reason  to  doubt  that  we  will 
get  much  help  over  the  rest  of  the  decade 
from  an  increase  in  cropland  The  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  can  point  to  something 
like  265  million  acres  of  potentia.;  cropland 
that  Is  now  either  used  for  something  else  or 
id:e  But  at  closer  l<x>k,  this  huge  reserve — 
enough  to  Increase  our  present  cropland  base 
by  more  than  50  percent — seems  perhaps  as 
illusory  as  those  "phantom  acres  ' 

The  Agriculture  Department,  which  con- 
ducted a  niasslve  survey  of  the  nation's  land 
resources  in  1967,  concedes  that  most  of  this 
potential  cropland  wi'.l  probably  never  see 
the  plow,  either  because  of  erosion  problems 
or  becatise  it  is  simply  not  suitable  to  modern 
machinery.  Some  of  it  is  also  located  in  the 
western  states,  where  there  Is  a  scarcity  of 
water 

But  even  the  100  million  acres  that  de- 
partment experts  see  as  almost  immediately 
available  for  cultivation  does  not  look  like 
a  promising  source  of  additional  production 
by  the  end  of  the  decade  More  than  half  of 
this  land  is  currently  bemg  used  for  cattle 
grazing  in  the  Great  Plains  and  in  the  former 
dustbowl  areas  of  Texa'-  and  Oklahoma  Most 
of  the  rest  is  productive  pastureland  and 
woodland — in  the  Corn  Belt  and  surround- 
ing states,  and  in  some  areas  of  the  East 
Coast,  particularly  the  Piedmont  region. 

Agriculture  Department  economists  Sf)ecu- 
late  that  the  land  could  represent  the  po- 
tential for  an  enormous  increase  In  major 
crops :  a  twofold  increase  in  plantings  of 
grain  sorghum  ( a  feed  grain ) :  a  two-thirds 
Increase  for  cotton  and  citrus  fruits;  a  50 
percent  increase  in  Wheatland;  a  one-third 
gain  for  soybeans;  and  a  20  percent  rise  In 
corn  acreage.  But  it  takes  only  one  ques- 
tion to  squelch  all  of  this  easy  optimilsm.  ■  if 
the  land  is  so  good,  why  ha-sn't  the  owner 
already  seen  the  prospects?  That,  unfortu- 
nately. Is  a  question  that  the  Agriculture 
Department,  only  two  vears  away  from  acre- 
age controls,  has  Just  begun  to  investigate. 
A  good  bit  of  new  cropland  has  always 
been  brought  in  almost  routinely  every 
year,  partially  offsetting  fields  that  have 
becomie  economically  obsolete.  In  recent 
year.s.  about  2,7  million  acres  per  year  has 
been  removed  from  the  cropland  roll.-;,  main- 
".y  in  the  east  and  In  the  Oklahoma -Texas 
plains.  About  1,3  million  acres  per  year  has 
been  developed  In  a  few  area.s  iaiid  re- 
claimed through  Irrigation  and  drainage  pro- 
jects In  Florida  a:;d  the  Mi.ssisslpp:  Delta; 
newly  Irrigated  gra.ss!and  in  the  Texas  High 
Plains  and  in  Nebraska;  the  development  of 
a  whole  new  wheat  area  in  northern  Mon- 
tana. 

RANCHER?  SLOW  TO  CHANCE 

Despite  the  excitement  of  the  farm  boom, 
there  Is  every  indicatinn  that  this  pattern 
ha-s  pretty  well  continued  undisturbed.  There 
has  probably  been  le.s?  land  abandoned  over 
the  past  three  years  than  previously,  and 
land  was  apparently  cleared  and  drained  at  a 
much  more  rapid  rf.te  than  usual  In  the  es- 
tablished farm.ing  areas  But  nowhere  is  there 
a  sign  of  any  significant  move  to  bring  in 
enough  new  land  to  make  a  significant  dif- 
ference  In    national    crop   production 

One  retison,  quite  simply.  Is  that  the  exist- 
ing owners  of  the  land  are  probably  quite 
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happy  m  their  own  lln§  of  business  It  la. 
after  all,  rather  dlfflcult  to  turn  a  rancher 
Into  a  wheat  rarmer— regardless  of  the  fact 
that  he  might  make  higher  proflta  by  switch- 
ing. Generally  It  Is  only  when  the  current 
owner  dies  or  retires  that  land  is  converted 
from  one  use  to  another.  And  even  then  It  Is 
very  dlfflcult  for  a  new  farmer  to  get  started 
unless  he  has  substantial  resources  behind 
him.  The  normal  s-ale  of  operation  for  a 
Great  Plains  wheat  farm  requires  upwards 
of  $500,000  In  capital. 

Doubtless  the  previous  trend  of  cropland 
losse,s  will  be  reversed,  with  less  abandon- 
ment and  more  new  flelds.  But  the  process 
iB  Inevitably  slow  and  laborious.  And  It  will 
be  surprising  If  we  sec  enough  new  land  by 
U^ie  end  of  the  decade  to  make  up  for  the 
acres  we  once  thought  we  had. 

In  themselves,  the  adverse  trends  In  f»rm 
efficiency  and  the  difficulty  of  bringing  In 
new  cropland  would  not  necessarily  be 
worrlBome  For  with  population  growth  now 
running  below  1  percent  a  year.  It  does  not 
take  much  of  an  increase  In  food  production 
to  serve  our  own  needs.  Indeed,  the  "base- 
line' forecast  at  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture Is  for  food  prices  to  rise  no  more 
than  the  general  rate  of  inflation  for  the 
rest  of  the  decade,  with  20  million  fewer 
acres  harvested  In  1980  than  there  were  in 
1975.  We  would.  In  effect,  have  about  a  third 
of  our  previous  "excess  capacity"  beick  again. 

CARRYING    RtlS.'ilA'S    BUKOEN 

Behind  this  pleasant  prospect,  however, 
lies  a  rather  fragile  assumption :  that  exporUs 
will  not  rise  much  above  their  current  levels. 
With  a  somewhat  more  realistic  "high  de- 
mand" scenario,  exports  would  expand  by 
about  4  percent  a  year.  In  this  case.  Agri- 
culture Department  economists  anticipate, 
food  prices  would  again  lead  the  general 
trend  of  Inflation,  and  the  1980  price  of 
wheat  would  be  about  25  percent  higher.  In 
real  terms,  than  the  1974  peak  of  better  than 
$4  a  bushel.  Interestingly,  the  15  percent 
Increase  In  exports  over  the  baseline  fore- 
cast would  require  only  a  3  percent  lncrea."»e 
In  output  because  higher  prices  would  reduce 
domestic  consumption  enough  to  fill  In  the 
remaining  gap.  Hence,  even  \uider  this  "high 
demand"  scenario,  about  six  million  fewer 
acres  would  be  harvested  In  1980  than  were 
la   1975. 

Anything  but  alarmist,  the  Agriculture 
Department  projections  ^tlll  have  some 
rather  disturbing  Implications.  For  even  by 
this  optimistic  assessment^  we  are  now  so 
close  to  the  margin  that  virtually  any  In- 
crease in  exports  Is  automaltlcally  translated 
Uito  additional  Inflatlonaryllpressures.  In  the 
past,  with  large  grain  rejlprves  and  a  fair 
amount  of  excess  capacltj)  we  could  easily 
piny  the  role  of  the  worj  I's  residual  food 
supplier,  filling  In  the  gaps  -aused  by  foreign 
crop  fnllures.  Now.  ho*ev  r,  free  access  to 
the  American  market  for  ai  y  country  that  Is 
temporarily  short  of  grain  neans  that  price 
stability  In  the  U.S.  depem  s  largely  on  for- 
tuitous developments  In  th|  world's  weather. 


BtUiatlon  Is  that 
he  leading  Com- 
Unlon — can  Im- 
on  the  leading 


One  Irony  of  the  present 
the  agricultural  failures  of 
munlst  country — the  Sovlel 
pose  real  economic  burden 
capitalist  country,  the  Unl  ;ed  States  Most 
of  the  erratic  movements  o  '  U.S.  exports  In 
recent  years  have  been  th  result  of  Rus- 
sian crop  failures.  In  1973  for  example,  a 
13-mllllon-ton  decline  In  R  >vlet  wheat  pro- 
duction led  to  a  9.5-mllllor  -ton  increase  In 
Soviet  wheat  Imports  froc  i  the  US.  This 
means  that.  In  the  end.  Am(  rlcan  consumers 
paid  for  Russian  productloi    deflclenclee. 

SHADES    or    HINBV      VALLACK 

There  Is,  unfortunately,  no  easy  way  to 
solve  the  problem  of  uns  able  export  de- 
mand— and  no  way  at  all  v  Ithout  Interven- 
tion by  the  federal  govern  aent  As  attrac- 
tive as  It  Is  In  theory,  a  to  ally  free  market 
for  agricultural   products  I  ivolves   Just   too 


much  Instability  to  be  acceptable  In  the 
long  run  for  most  Americans.  That  Is.  of 
course,  what  Henry  Wallace  argued  fifty 
years  ago.  Remember  the  ever-normal 
granary  ? 

One  approach  that  has  been  tried  recently 
Is  for  the  federal  government  to  simply  shut 
off  exports  when  they  threaten  to  get  out  of 
hand.  This  was  done  In  1973  In  the  case  of 
soybean  shipments  and  again  last  year  with 
the  temporary  embargo  on  grain  sales  to 
Russia  and  Poland.  The  results  were  not  very 
encouraging,  however,  creating  great  uncer- 
tainty both  for  American  farmers  and  for 
foreign  customers 

The  recently  negotiated  long-term  arrange- 
ments with  both  Russia  and  Japan  are  ob- 
viously better  than  ad  hoc  purchases.  But  It 
remains  to  be  seen  how  effective  such  ar- 
rangements will  t>e  under  actual  circum- 
stances of  short  supply.  The  Soviet  Union,  for 
example,  has  agreed  to  purchase  grain  from 
the  United  States  over  the  next  five  years 
within  a  range  of  six  million  to  eight  million 
tons.  But  In  the  event  of  a  future  crop  fail- 
ure, there  Is  nothing  to  prevent  the  Russians 
from  buying  grain  from  other  producers  like 
Canada  or  Australia,  forcing  these  countries' 
normal  customers  Into  the  U.S  market  The 
result  could  be  about  the  same  as  If  the  Rus- 
sians had  directly  exceeded  their  quota. 

In  the  end.  the  question  almost  Inevitably 
comes  down  to  reserves — having  enough 
grain  on  hand  somewhere  In  the  world  to 
make  up  for  the  vagaries  of  nature.  Aside 
from  the  tricky  Lssue  of  who  should  own  the 
reserves,  the  process  of  accumulating  large 
enough  stocks  Is  Itself  a  dlfflcult  undertak- 
ing In  the  present  circumstances.  The  cur- 
rent level  of  world  stocks  Is  somewhat  short 
of  what  has  generally  been  considered  a  nor- 
mal working  balance.  Economists  have  cal- 
culated that  It  would  take  an  additional  re- 
serve of  about  70  million  tons  to  handle  most 
foreseeable  shortfalls  In  production. 

The  additional  supply  will  have  to  come 
from  the  six  or  seven  countries  that  are  ex- 
porters of  grain.  And  since  the  US  ai'coi.'nts 
for  more  than  half  of  the  International  grain 
trade,  this  probably  means  that  the  U.S.  will 
have  to  supply  something  like  40  million  tons 
either  directly  or  Indirectly.  This  Is  equal  to 
about  15  percent  of  our  annual  grain  output, 
so  there  Is  obviously  no  way  that  such 
amounts  can  be  accumulated  within  a  year 
or  two  under  any  circumstances  Adding  40 
million  tons  to  world  reserves  even  by  the 
end  of  the  decade  will  put  an  additional 
strain  on  U.S.  agricultural  capacity.  Such  a 
program  would  upset  the  Agrlcultiire  De- 
partment's baseline  forecast  of  stable  food 
prices,  even  If  normal  export  demand  does 
not  Increase  above  the  current  level. 

IJrr   THE    CUBTOMEB    PAY 

The  question  of  who  should  accumulate 
the  stocks  Is  essentially  a  political  one.  Al- 
though Secretary  Butz  has  argued  that  the 
private  sector  would  be  able  to  carry  the 
entire  burden,  It  Is  rather  Illogical  to  expect 
It.  Grain  storage  Is  expensive,  with  commer- 
cial rates  averaging  20  cents  per  bushel  per 
year,  or  around  ♦7.76  a  ton.  The  only  reason 
a  grain  company  would  carry  an  Inventory 
In  excess  of  Its  own  plp>elltie  requirements 
would  be  In  the  expectation  that  prices  would 
rise  enough  In  the  future  to  Justify  the  ex- 
pense And.  of  course,  the  main  rea«.nn  for 
having  buffer  stocks  In  the  first  place  Is  so 
that  prices  will  not  rise  rapidly. 

All  of  this  Implies,  of  course,  that  the  reign 
of  freemarket  agriculture  may  prove  to  be 
very  short-lived.  There  Is  no  reason,  however, 
simply  to  go  back  to  the  oM  system  of  sup- 
ply control  that  was  so  u'hpopular  In  the  past. 
After  all.  the  reason  for  accumulating  the 
stockpile  Is  not  to  prop  up  the  Income  of 
farmers  but  to  ensure  the  stability  of  do- 
mestic prices 

Who  should  pay  the  bill  for  a  stockpile  that 
will  have  to  be  about  as  large  as  U  was  In 


1972?  Since  a  major  reason  for  the  reserve  la 
to  ensure  a  stable  s<.iurre  of  export  supply, 
there  Is  a  good  argument  for  makliiK  foreign 
customers  pay  part  of  the  cost  perhaps 
through  an  export  fee  system.  Indeed,  it 
would  probably  be  a  good  Idea  to  encourage 
graln-lmporting  countries  to  set  up  ad- 
ditional storage  themselves 

One  unfortunate  side  effect  of  the  acru- 
mulatlon  of  grain  reserves  Is  that  farm  prices 
will  be  that  much  higher  In  the  short  run. 
Yet  It  Is  not  a  persistent  upward  pull  of  food 
prices  that  Is  the  major  problem:  such  a  pull 
will  over  time  bring  offsetting  Increases  In 
supply.  The  danger  Is  the  possibility  of  an- 
other food-price  explosion  like  the  one  In 
1973-74 — an  explosion  that  disrupts  the 
economy  but  does  little  to  encourage  addi- 
tional output.  To  prevent  a  similar  incur- 
rence will  not  be  as  costly  as  the  programs 
that  In  the  past  were  performing  the  task 
Inadvertently.  But  whatever  the  cost,  such 
"excess  capacity"  Is  a  necessary  Investment 
In  disaster  Irisurance  that  the  country  can  111 
afford  to  do  without. 

WHEN     WE    NKEDED    RESERVES.    TOO     MUCH     W.f.S 
NOT    ENOI'CH 

Four  years  ago.  the  United  States  appeared 
to  have  ample  resources  to  satisfy  any  con- 
ceivable demand  for  agricultural  products. 
The  grain  harveet  In  the  1972  crop  year 
was  a  near-record  224  million  tons  Total 
reserves  of  wheat  and  feed  grains  were  89 
million  tons— down  considerably  from  the 
1961  peak  but  still  more  than  double  the 
amount  needed  for  working  Inventories.  And. 
land  diverted  by  government  acreage  con- 
trols represented.  In  theory  at  least,  some- 
thing like  90  million  tons  of  potential  grain 
output.  (This  latter  figure  Is  estimated  by 
multiplying  60  million  "set-aside"  acres  by 
1972'8  average  yield  of  about  sixty  bushels 
per  acre.) 

In  the  end.  however,  the  Image  of  abun- 
dance proved  to  be  largely  an  Illusion.  A 
worldwide  pattern  of  bad  weather  brought  ft 
sudden  surge  of  foreign  demand  that  quickly 
helped  trim  grain  reserves  to  the  lowest  level 
In  decades.  And  when  farmers  were  allowed 
to  plant  on  all  of  those  diverted  acres,  grain 
production  went  up  amazingly  little. 

The  result  was  a  dramatic  Increase  in 
farm  prices  which  was  quickly  translated  into 
an  explosion  of  retail  food  prices.  Farm  prices 
have  actually  declined  a  bit  In  the  past  year. 
But  with  grain  stocks  still  close  to  minimum 
levels,  there  Is  almost  no  Insurance  against 
the  vagaries  of  nature. 

Grain  Reserves  Boostkd 

In  Its  April  Issue.  Fortune  Magazine  makes 
"A  new  case  for  that  old  ever-normal  gra- 
nary." a  detailed  report  on  agricultural  ca- 
pacity that  calls  for  a  rebuilding  of  US. 
grain  reserves  as  Insurance  against  the  vag- 
aries of  nature. 

After  spending  more  than  $10  bUUon  over 
the  years  In  what  seemed  to  be  a  futile  ef- 
fort to  reduce  farm  surpluses,  the  U.S.  has 
dUcovered  that  its  real  problem  Is  now  one  of 
shortages,  says  the  magazine.  The  discovery 
came  too  late  to  prevent  an  explosion  of 
food  prices  In  1973  and  1974.  And  with  grain 
reserves  less  than  half  of  what  they  were 
four  years  ago.  Fortune  says  It  will  take 
both  good  luck  and  adroit  management  to 
ride  out  the  rest  of  the  decade  without  an- 
other such  episode. 

The  problem  Is  not  in  supplying  domestic 
demand,  which  Is  expected  to  Increase  by  less 
than  2  70  a  year  from  now  to  1980,  according 
to  the  article.  But  as  the  world's  residual 
food  supplier,  the  UB.  Is  subject  to  surges  of 
foreign  demand.  It  no  longer  has  enough 
excess  capacity  to  absorb  these  shocks  with- 
out a  serious  Impact  on  domestic  prices 

The  U.S.  has  tried  to  escape  from  Its  food- 
price  dilemma  by  restricting  exports  on  an 
ad  hoc  basis  and  by  negotiating  long-rang* 
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dt'H'..s  with  foreign  customers  But  the  only 
permanent  solution,  says  Fortune,  is  to  re- 
build grain  reserves. 


COMMENDATION  TO  ATCHISON.  TO- 
PEKA  L  SANTA  FE  RAILROAD 
RECIPIENTS  OF  SAFETY  AWARD 

Mr.  FANNIN.  Mr.  Pre.';ident  I  com- 
mend the  Atchison.  Topeka  &  Santa 
Fe  Railroiul  for  receivuiy  Uie  lop  rail- 
road employee  .safely  award  for  tjie 
fourtli  year  in  a  row.  ThL-^  railroad,  which 
services  the  State  of  Arizona,  was  award- 
ed a  f:oId  Harnman  Mcmon.il  Award  by 
the  Department  ol  Tran.sportation  Tor 
the  best  employee  saiety  performance 
in  1975. 

The  president  of  the  A.s.sociation  of 
American  Railroad.s.  Mr  Stephen  Ailes, 
has  announced  that  f.italities  m  all  types 
of  rail-related  accidents  in  1975  were  at 
a  new  low  for  the  fourth  consecutive 
year,  and  the  total  of  113  employee  fa- 
talities wa^  also  the  lowc.>t  .^lnce  1891. 


individual  Is  murdered  by  another  Individ- 
ual, or  induced  by  a  government  crfRclal  of  a 
state,  a  crime  of  homicide  has  been  commit- 
ted and  a  civilized  community  will  punish 
It  as  such  Such  an  act  of  homicide  would 
not  In  Itself  be  an  International  crime.  .  . 
However,  if  an  individual  is  murdered  by 
another  individual,  or  by  a  group,  whether 
composed  of  private  citizens  or  government 
officials,  as  part  of  a  plan  or  with  the  intent 
to  destroy  one  of  the  groups  eiiumerated  in 
article  2.  the  international  crime  of  genocide 
is  committed  a.s  well  as  the  municipal-law 
crime  of  homicide 

Existing  State  laws  again.st  unlawful 
homicide  cannot  adequately  confront  the 
international  crime  of  genocide.  The 
"genocidal  intent"  to  exterminate  entire 
human  groups  transcends  both  State 
and  national  boundaries  to  impair  the 
.self-praservation  of  civilization  itself. 
The  fact  that  concurrent  Federal  and 
State  jurisdiction  might  exist  over  a 
particular  act  is  certainly  a  weak  excuse 
for  delaying  ratification  of  this  most 
vital  humai^  rights  treaty. 


ALIBIS  .'^GAINST  GENOCIDE 
TREATY  COLLAPSE 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  in  liie 
continuing  discu-ssions  over  Senate  rati- 
fication of  the  Genocide  Convention 
there  has  been  recurring  confusion  over 
the  definition  of  "genocide  '  One  prob- 
lem in  particular  relates  to  the  difference 
between  genocide  and  homicide.  Some 
persons  have  argued  that  in  many  In- 
stances there,  in  fact,  is  no  difference  be- 
tween the  two.  Tlierefore,  they  feel  the 
Convention  would  create  an  unnecessary 
and  impractical  overlap  of  Federal  and 
State  jurisdiction  in  this  area. 

This  is  simply  not  tlie  ca.se.  Although 
there  is  no  difference  in  the  morally  re- 
prehensible nature  of  the  two  crimes, 
there  is  a  difference  in  the  \ictim.s  and 
in  the  necessary  intent  of  the  criminal. 
In  unlawful  homicide  tlie  individual  is 
the  victim;  in  genocide  it  is  the  group. 
A  resolution,  unanimously  adopted  by 
the  members  of  the  United  Nations  on 
December  11.  1946.  points  this  out: 

Genocide  is  a  denial  of  the  right  of  exist- 
ence of  entire  human  groups.  a5  homicide  is 
the  denial  of  the  right  to  live  of  Individual 
human  beings 

It  is  possible,  of  course,  for  the  com- 
mission of  both  crimes  to  coincide  in  the 
same  act  of  kilhng  as  part  of  an  overall 
scheme  to  destroy  an  entire  group  of  per- 
sons. However,  the  intent  element  of 
the  two  crimes  is  very  different. 

The  crime  of  murder,  for  instance,  re- 
quires that  an  intentional  killing  of  an- 
other with  malice  aforethought  be 
shown.  For  genocide,  however,  it  must 
additionally  be  proven  tliat  a  killing  is 
"committed  with  intent  to  destroy,  in 
whole  or  in  part,  a  national,  ethnical. 
racial  or  religious  group."  In  the  pro- 
posed implementing  legislation  such  "in- 
tent" must  further  *be  shown  to  affect 
a  substantial  part  of  the  group  con- 
cerned. 

The  US  representative  on  the  Legal 
Committee  of  the  U.N.  General  A.ssembly 
stated  with  respect  to  this  issue: 

I  am  not  aware  that  anyone  contends  that 
the  crime  of  genocide  and  the  crime  of 
homicide  are  one  and  the  same  thing.  If  an 


SMALL  BUSINESS  WEEK 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  I  am  a 
strong  believer  m  the  strengtli  of  small 
business  and  its  considerable  contribu- 
tions to  our  free  enterprise  system. 

Today  the  Small  Business  Administra- 
tion is  honoring  small  business  award 
recipients  from  the  fifty  States,  as  part 
of  Small  Business  Week. 

I  am  pleased  to  congratulate  the  award 
winner  from  my  state  of  Nebraska.  Mr. 
Christian  Petersen,  of  Petersen  Manu- 
facturing Co..  Inc.,  DeWitt,  Nebr. 

He  is  a  fine  businessman,  and  I  am 
proud  of  him  for  having  been  selected  for 
this  honor,  as  tliere  are  so  many  fine 
businessmen  and  womei:i  in  Nebraska. 

I  think  it  is  fitting  that  we  pay  tribute 
to  small  business  by  setting  aside  a  week 
for  tliat  purix>se. 

As  pointed  out  iii  a  recent  issue  of 
American  I^egion  magazine,  small  busi- 
ness is  the  Nation's  number  one  source 
of  new  jobs  It  makes  up  47  percent  of  all 
nonfarm.  nongovernment  jobs.  More 
than  half  of  all  Americans  depend  on 
small  business  for  their  livelihocKi.  Small 
busines.ses  account  for  70  percent  of  the 
Nation's  retail  and  wholesale  transac- 
tions. Small  manufacturers  account  for 
more  than  43  percent  of  the  Nations 
production  output.  In  1975.  with  a  popu- 
lation of  214  million,  there  were  slightly 
more  than  5.5  small  businesses,  one  for 
everj-  38  people. 

Mr.  President,  we  should  do  everything 
we  can  in  Congress  to  protect  tlie  rights 
of  small  business, 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  tliat  tlie  ar- 
ticle on  small  business  from  the  Febru- 
ar>'  1976  issue  of  American  Legion  be 
printed  in  tlie  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

It  Is  THE  Nation's  No.  1  Source  of  New  Jobs 

But  FE.^Rs  of  30's  Still  Plague  Main  Street 

(By  Nlel  Heard) 

Is  small  business  an  endangered  species? 

Can  It  survive  our  recession-inflation 
economy? 

Can  it  create  the  Jobs  demanded  by  a  grow- 
ing work  force? 


The  questions  echo  In  1976  political 
dialogue.  Major  parties  are  holding  hearings 
across  the  country,  and  at  their  conventions 
they  will  hammer  together  business  cure- 
alls'.  But  win  they  reach  the  heart  of  the 
problems? 

Many  presume  to  sp>eak  for  American  free 
enterprise,  yet  business  is  fragmented  and 
too  often  unable  to  articulate  its  needs  ef- 
fectively. Too  often  it  is  no  match  for  anti- 
business  voices  in  Washington  and  state 
capitals 

Fewer  than  half  a  millio:i  of  the  nearly  6 
million  enterprises  listed  by  the  Small  Busi- 
ness Administration  belong  to  organizations 
and  have  formal  spokesmen  i  More  than  9 
million  Americans  are  engaged  in  individual 
business  activities.) 

Recent  political  history  offers  them  little 
encouragement  Since  the  advent  of  televi- 
sion, platform  hearings  have  develop)ed  a  car- 
nival atmosphere.  The  emphasis  is  on 
■theater." 

Small  business  deserves  better  It  makes 
up  47  per  cent  of  all  nonfarm.  non-govern- 
ment jobs  More  than  half  of  all  Americans 
depend  on  small  business  for  their  liveli- 
hood Small  businesses  account  for  70  per 
cent  of  the  nation's  retail  and  wholesale 
transactions  Small  manufacturers  account 
for  more  than  43  per  cent  of  the  nation's 
production  output 

Until  the  Great  Depression,  there  was  little 
concern  about  U.S  business,  large  or  small. 
God  was  in  His  heaven  at  an  altitude  just 
slightly  higher  than  the  Dow-Jones  averages 
and  the  United  States  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce, chartered  by  Congress  in  1912,  was 
His    handmaiden. 

Then  came  the  crash  The  Impossible  hap- 
pened Demagogues  accused  business  of  lead- 
ing the  nation  into  a  trap  Dark  suspicions 
were   born   that  stiU   linger. 

Business  has  never  really  regained  its 
"good  name  and  has  been  the  object  of  ex- 
perimental government  panaceas  for  almost 
half  a  century 

Arguments  still  rage  over  the  recovery  pro- 
grams of  FYanklin  D.  Roosevelt,  but  early  In 
his  ftrst  administration  he  did  bring  together 
on  a  common  ground  all  business,  big  and 
small,  to  support  almost  unanimously  the 
National  Recovery  Act 

NRj\  was  simple  In  concept.  It  brought  to- 
gether all  business  to  write  minimum  price 
codes. 

Of  course,  this  was  the  antithesis  of  tradi- 
tional American  free  enterprise  and  in  due 
time  the  Supreme  Court  declared  NRA  un- 
constitutional. 

Why  did  Roosevelt  promote  NR.^?  We  can 
only  guess.  Several  of  his  ad\lsors  may  ha\e 
been  influenced  by  the  economic  encyclicals 
of  Pope  Leo  X,  "These  set  forth  the  dogma 
that  If  business-found  proSts  were  sc  low 
that  it  was  impossible  for  employers  to  pay 
workers  a  living  wage,  then  businesses  were 
bound  to  get  together  and  set  price  sched- 
ules that  would  permit  salaries  sufficient  for 
a  worker  to  support  his  family. 

The  collapse  of  N"RA  left  small  business 
confused  and  angry  This  anger  was  quickly 
focused  on  the  coincident  spread  of  the 
chain  store  in  the  mid-1930's  It  t>ecame 
popular  to  denounce  the  chains,  espec-.ally 
in  food  retailing,  as  a  great  evil  force  that 
would  destroy  small  buslnes  and  farmers 
and   eventually   gouge   the   consumers. 

The  fear  that  chains  would  take  over  the 
entire  fot>d  industry  was  never  realized,  but 
the  fear  was  stroiig  enough  in  1936  to  pu.sh 
through  The  Roblnson-Patman  Act.  The  act 
made  it  illegal  to  sell  at  ruinously  low  prices 
with  the  intent  of  driving  out  competition. 
The  rationale  wa-s  that  a  chain  might  use 
profits  from  other  markets  to  drive  every- 
body out  of  a  given  market,  then  force  the 
public  TO  pay  excessive  prices  There  is  really 
no  evidence  that   this  ever   happened 

The  US  Chamber  of  Commerce  refused 
to   support    antichain   campaigns,    Includmg 
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proposals  for  dtertmlnatory  t*ces  The  re- 
sult was  in  will  wiOOg  Main  atre«-t  toward 
the  (•htuiit)er    Remnants  sfi'.;    «<"' 

A  national  small  buslnc:-  t:-  ''rence  In 
Wiuihlnpton  lu  1938  only  prnglia-slzed  dls- 
fti:it>fments.  Any  second  effort  ^a.s  forgotten 
when  Hitler  went  on  the  maj-cd.  After  Pearl 
Harljor  any  attacks  on  big  bustntss  supplying 
the  tanks,  planes,  armor  plat^-  Ind  ships  for 
America's  victory  were  consldved  virtually 
unpatriotic. 

Oh,  there  were  prophets  o  doom  who 
warned  that  peace  would  bring  i  catastrophic 
depression.  Fortunately,  they  d  d  not  reckon 
with  the  pent-up  demand  1  )r  consumer 
goods,  the  forced  savings  crei  ted  by  war- 
time credit  restrictions  and  t  le  Impact  of 
the  OI  Bill  of  Rights  Instes  i  of  a  bust 
there  was  a  boom. 

The  post-World  War  II  reiovery  fueled 
national  optimism  for  25  years.  There  were 
occtislonal  slowdowns,  but  f<fv  were  pre- 
pared for  the  1972-75  set  baofc.  Unemploy- 
ment benefits  and  other  weliare  programs 
cushioned  the  Impact  but  tha  recession  has 
provoked  basic  questions.         I 

Headlines  have  gone  to  blj  problems,  a."! 
usual:  the  crash  of  the  nHlon's  seventh 
largest  corpioratlon,  Penn-CerJral,  the  bank- 
ruptcy and  reorganization  ol  the  far-flung 
Botany  Industries,  the  cutba<  ts  at  Chrysler, 
the  $600  million  deficit  of  t  e  W.T.  Grant 
chain,  the  losses  of  the  supp  >8edly  Impreg- 
nable Great  Atlantic  &  Paclf  ;  Tea  Co.,  etc 
Statistically  at  least,  smal  business  has 
fared  better.  In  1930.  with  a  population  of 
around  125  mUllon,  there  we*  slightly  over 
3  million  small  enterprises,  oh  one  for  every 
40  people  In  1975.  with  a  pojmilatlon  of  214 
million,  there  were  slightly  more  than  5  5 
million  small  businesses — on«  for  every  38 
people. 

But  small  firms  have  not  escaped  the 
ravages  of  reduced  sales,  lowi  r  profits  and 
other  recession  factors.  And  tl  e  average  age 
of  the  Independent  entreprene  ir  Is  climbing. 
Apparently  not  enough  young  people  are  In- 
clined, or  can  save  the  caplt  il,  to  go  Into 
business  for  themselves. 

Who  win  carry  the  ball  for  S  nail  business? 
TTie  most  effective  .spokesma  i  for  all  busi- 
ness, large  and  small,  should  )e  the  United 
States  Chamber  of  Commerce.  It  Is  the  only 
business  organization  chartere<  by  the  Con- 
gress. In  1912,  when  the  chart  r  was  Issued, 
It  was  assumed  that  this  orgai  zatlon  would 
effectively  represent  all  busU  ess  But  the 
Chamber,  maintaining  a  staff  pf  850,  shows 
a  membership  of  only  40,000  qbd  many  cor- 
porations enroll  more  than  we  executive 
Small  business  theoretically  fias  an  Input 
Into  the  U.S.  Chamber  from  a  Iflose  afflllatlon 
with  local  Chambers  of  Commice  and  trade 
associations,  but  these  afflljatlons  have 
shrunk  to  4,000  and  their  Influence  varies 
If  there  Is  apathy  along  Milln  Street  to- 
ward the  United  States  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce, some  of  It.  at  least,  dates  from  the 
chain  store  tax  fight  of  the  thtrtles  when  16 
became  popular  to  depict  th«  Chamber  as 
the  fountalnhead  of  huge  InterAts  and  a  too- 
frequent  ally  of  big  labor  | 

The  provincialism  of  many  I  mall  business 
people  also  prevented  their  i  nderstandlng 
the  postwar  thr\ist  of  the  Chfl  nber. 

Research  by  Faculty  Assoclat  's,  Inc  ,  shows 
more  than  72  percent  of  the  i  mailer  enter- 
prise."? have  less  than  ten  emp  oyees,  and  70 
percent  of  the  total  are  Joe  ited  In  non- 
metropolltan  areas.  f 

It  often  Is  difficult  In  su^h  ai  environment 
to  comprehend  that  the  -rndu  itrlal  produc- 
tivity of  the  United  States.  op<  rating  at  full 
employment.  Is  too  vast  to  be  ibsorbed  by  a 
domestic  market  of  214  million  Unless  Amer- 
ica successfully  competes  in  tt  e  global  mar- 
ket of  some  3  billion  people,  thi  domestic  Job 
market  cannot  be  expanded. 

In  the  postwar  period,  the  U.S.  Chamber 
has  cooperated  with  the  Depart  nent  of  Com- 


merce In  the  development  of  this  world  mar- 
ket. The  record  Is  Impressive  In  I960,  the 
value  of  U  S  manufacture  exports  totalled 
$12  7  bOMpn.  By  the  time  the  recessionary 
cycle  hit  \n  1973  It  had  Jumped  to  $48  5 
billion. 

Large  segments  of  the  small  business  com- 
munity, engrossed  In  their  own  immediate 
affairs,  find  It  difficult  to  realize  the  sig- 
nificance of  these  statistics,  let  alone  locate 
the  tools  required  to  compete  in  a  highly 
comi>etltlv©  world 

Many  sectors  of  small  buslneas  also  have 
been  slow  to  utilize  another  powerful  force 
for  new  Jobs— the  Small  Business  Adminis- 
tration. 

Set  up  In  1963,  SBA  was  designed  to  give 
smaller  firms  government  contracts  that  fell 
Into  their  capabilities,  particularly  m  the 
defense  area. 

Defense  Is  a  multlblUlon-dollar  undertak- 
ing And  unlike  the  $10  musket  of  a  more 
primitive  time,  modern  weaponry  demands 
big  industry  Yet  there  are  Items  on  the 
defense  shopping  list— !»ome  say  a  quarter  of 
the  total— that  can  be  made  by  smaller  firms. 
SBA  has  a  creditable  record  in  setting  aside 
these  contracts  for  bids  by  smaller  enter- 
prises. 

But  controversy  rages  over  SBA's  authority 
to  lend  or  guarantee  loans. 

There  are  two  classes  of  small  business 
Both  have  the  same  financial  genesis:  sav- 
ings, or  help  from  family  or  friends.  Moot 
aspire  only  to  continue  In  operation,  provide 
the  owners  with  a  living  and  satUfy  the 
urge  to  be  their  own  boss.  Their  borrowing 
requirements.  If  the  enterprise  Is  properly 
managed,  are  usually  minor  and  can  be 
handled  through  local  banks. 

But  there  is  another  class  of  small  busi- 
ness, representing  about  ten  per  cent  of  the 
enUre  sector.  It  has  the  potential  for  major 
expaiislon  and  new  Jobs.  Unlike  big  stock 
corporations,  with  access  to  the  public 
money  markets,  the  small  business  with 
growth  potential  must  generate  extra  capi- 
tal out  of  earnings  to  afford  any  expansion 
Current  tax  policies  make  this  difficult,  if 
not  ImpKMslble. 

Yet  this  is  the  yeast  that  keeps  the  .Amer- 
ican economy  rising  But  how  does  the  in- 
novator secure  capital,  install  equipment, 
enlarge  quarters,  finance  an  Inventory  of 
raw  materials  or  develop  a  distribution  sys- 
tem? 

This  waa  the  original  Intent  of  the  .SBA 
loan  program.  It  was  to  help  bankers  un- 
derstand developments  outside  their  experi- 
ence or  expertise. 

Today,  the  nation's  overriding  problem 
is  more  Jobs  They  depend  on  expanding 
business    And  that  depends  on  capital 

Gen  Douglas  Ma<'.\rthur  has  never  been 
given  the  credit  he  deserves  when,  as  admin- 
istrator In  Japan,  he  broke  up  the  economic 
hold  of  the  ZaltMiteu  cartels  By  arrange- 
ment, these  cartels  controlled  much  of  Ja- 
pan's Industry,  and  inhibited  full  exploita- 
tion of  her  economic  ptotentlal. 

Small  biwlnessmen  in  Japan,  either  aa 
direct  shippers  or  producers  of  component 
parts,  account  for  a  major  share  of  their 
country's  export  volume. 

Under  Japanese  law.  manufacturing  or 
processing  firms  with  a  capitalization  of  less 
than  $180,000  are  classed  as  small  business 
They  can  borrow  from  banks  that  deal  ex- 
clusively In  loans  to  small  business  and  are 
supported  by  the  savings  of  the  Japanese 
people,  who  are  noted  for  their  thrift 

In  the  United  States,  small  business  must 
compete  at  the  lending  window  with  many 
elements.   Including   government 

A  partial  compromise  with  the  Japanese 
system  was  enacted  In  1968  when  .Sen.  John 
Sparkman  of  Alabama  won  a  fight  to  amend 
the  SBA  Act  and  set  up  Small  Business  In- 
vestment Companies  When  a  group  of  small 
Investors  pool  capital  to  Invest  In  growth- 
potential  small  firms.  SBA  can  loan  addi- 
tional capital. 


The  typical  SBIC  Is  composed  of  ezperl- 
en«  i-^l  bu.'.lnt'.sh  pciiple  aiul  conlxol.s  the  stock 
In  the  developing  firm  until  Uie  '.i>a:i  Is  paid 
off 

But  small  business  people  tend  to  be 
fiercely  Indepiendent  and  some  resent  an 
SBIC  voice  In  management  Others  welcome 
additional  exp)ertl.se  and  guidance  But 
high  Interest  rates  have  curtailed  SBIC 
activity. 

During  the  Johnson  admlnLstratlon  i*  wa.>^ 
ordered  to  develop  black  capltall.sm  The 
equity  In  this  Idea  was  clear,  but  the  ground 
rules  left  a  lot  to  be  deblred  and  the  now 
defunct  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity  add- 
ed to  the  confusion.  In  the  Nixon  admin- 
istration, a  similar  program  »-as  set  up  In 
the  Conunerce  Department.  Yet  SBA  con- 
tinues to  serve  a  valuable  function  The  con- 
fidence of  banks  In  SBA  expertise  Is  reflected 
every  time  they  accept  SBA  loan  evaluations. 
It  is  doubtful  that  many  banks  could  dupli- 
cate SBA's  Investigative  and  analytical  work. 
SBA  could  be  stronger:  the  total  small  busi- 
ness sector  could  be  stronger;  but  who  will 
argue  the  cause? 

One  voice  Is  that  of  the  National  Snmll 
Business  Association  Since  1937,  NSBA  has 
reflected  the  vigor  of  its  late  founder  De- 
Wltt  Emery  It  has  a  membership  of  40.000 
manufacturers,  processors  and  other  firms 
which  might  be  characterized  as  the  "blue 
chips"  of  small  business.  It  represents  the 
largest  group  of  growth-potential  small 
firms. 

In  1976.  NSBA  won  concessions  on  the 
corporate  Income  tax  structure  that  had 
lumped  firms  making  $25,000  per  year  with 
those  earning  a  billion  dollars.  Now  It  Is 
seeking  a  graduated  corporate  Income  tax 
BO  that  smaller  firms  can  retain  more  earn- 
ings to  expand  operations. 

The  oldest  small  business  organization, 
founded  In  1900,  Is  the  National  Business 
L<eague,  currently  listing  16,000  members — 
all  black 

Headed  by  Berkley  Burrell.  a  dynamic  56- 
year-old  business  owner,  bank  director,  ad- 
junct professor  at  Howard  Unlv  and  guest 
lecturer  at  Vanderbllt  Univ.,  the  National 
Business  League  has  achieved  recognition 
In  government  and  business  circles. 

Btirrell  has  avoided  emotional  grlevarwes. 
NBL  conventions  attract  thousands,  blacks 
and  whites,  from  all  phases  of  business  and 
government  a.s  well  as  sociologists  and  so- 
cial scientists. 

A  regular  spokesman  for  small  business 
Interests  at  national  political  platform  meet- 
ings since  1966  Is  the  National  Federation  of 
Independent  Business,  headquartered  In  San 
Mateo.  Calif.,  and  maintaining  a  Washing- 
ton lobbying  office. 

The  Federation  Is  a  homogeneous  opera- 
tion. It  claims  a  membership  of  over  400.000. 
but  the  actual  number  of  business  enter- 
prises represented  Is  much  smaller. 

The  NPIB  could  be  described  as  an  offshoot 
of  the  U.S.  Chamber  of  Commerce  Founder 
C.  Wilson  Harder  started  as  export  manager 
of  an  early-day  truck  firm  In  those  days, 
manufacturers  turned  out  only  a  basic 
truck.  The  buyer  had  to  adapt  It  to  his  par- 
ticular Job  Harder  went  to  Kansas  and  de- 
veloped variations  for  wheat  and  Uvectock 
farmers  and  achieved   great  success. 

He  had  sold  his  Kansas  operation  and  wai 
looking  for  a  location  In  the  West  when  the 
Depression  hit.  Rather  than  risk  his  capital, 
he  became  a  subscription  solicitor  for  the 
U.C.  Chamber's  ma|-aztne.  Nation's  Business, 
and   rose  to  head   Pacific  Coast   sales 

In  1943.  concerned  that  the  Chamber  did 
not  adequately  represent  the  Intere.sts  of 
small  business.  Harder  launched  his  federa- 
tion "to  give  small  business  a  voice  along 
with  that  of  big  government,  big  business 
and  big  labor." 

Members  are  urged  to  express  their  opin- 
ions on  specific  legislative  bills  and  Issues 
These  are  assembled  in  San  Mateo  and  the  * 
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naajorlty  determines  the  stand  of  the  Fed- 
eration before  Congres.sionai   committees 

For  several  years.  Congre.ssmen  were  re- 
sponsive Then  came  the  Warren  courts 
one-man.  one-vote"  decision  Congres- 
Blonal  districts  were  redrawn  and  rural  areas 
where  Federation  membership  was  strongest 
suffered. 

TTius.  the  total  small  business  picture  is 
fragmented  at  a  crucial  moment  when  Jobs 
must  be  created 

But  If  there  is  no  unanimity,  some  sign- 
posts  are   emerging 

The  Small  Business  Administration  could 
be  elevated  to  Cabinet  rank  and  given  pri- 
mary resF>onslblllty  for  the  creation  of  more 
domestic  Jobs,  ending  ■competition"  between 
SB.A  and  the  Commerce  Department. 

The  Commerce  Department  could  then 
concentrate  on  expanding  American  sales, 
while  SBA.  armed  with  research  facilities. 
could  argue  effectively  against  Job  losses 
that  result  from  tax  changes  or  legislation 

SBA  could  leave  the  lending  business  to 
savings  and  loan  associations  which  are  now 
restricted  to  the  mortgage  field.  If  released, 
these  firms  could  enter  the  small  business 
field  for  long-term  loans  to  growth-potential 
flrms,  without  competing  with  banks  for  the 
short-term  small  business  loans.  Only  ten 
per  cent  of  Independent  business  has  the 
growth  potentialities  needed  to  expand  the 
Job  market  significantly,  but  they  have  had 
too  difficult  a  time  In  securing  expansion 
capital. 

The  charter  of  the  United  States  Chamber 
of  Commerce  could  be  altered  so  that  every 
business,  regardless  of  size,  could  afford  a 
participating  membership  In  the  organiza- 
tion and  a  voice  In  policy.  This  would  reflect 
the  Interdependence  of  business  and  the  VS. 
Chamber  of  Commerce  could  become  the  true 
spokesman  for  millions  of  business  enter- 
prises. 

These  proposals  do  not  reflect  on  business 
organizations,  but  do  reflect  the  national 
need  for  more  Jobs.  They  deserve  to  be  dis- 
cussed. 


FIN.ANCIAL   HKI.}^  FOR  YOUNG 
FARMERS 

Mr  McGOVERN.  Mr.  President,  dialog 
continues  at  a  heated  pace  in  agricul- 
tural circles  over  leRi.'^lation  I  introduced 
last  year  called  the  Young  Farmers 
Homestead  Act  of  1975.  Since  the  intro- 
duction of  my  bill,  the  Minne.sota  State 
Legislature  passed  the  Family  Farm  A.<;- 
sistance  Act  which  aim.*^  U>  solve  on  a 
State  level  some  of  Uic  problems  I  pointed 
out  as  pressing  at  the  time  I  introduced 
my  bill  in  the  Senate  I  have  talked  with 
Minnesota  State  legislators  as  well  as 
farm  leaders  from  that  State  who  fur- 
nished me  valuable  background  material 
concerning  their  legislative  e.xperience. 
In  my  judgment  the  Minnf.'^ota  Stat* 
legislature  should  be  congratulated  on 
taking  an  imj)re.s.<;ive  first  step 

Of  interest  to  Senators  should  be  an 
extremely  balanced  piece  of  agricultural 
reporting  in  the  May  1976  Lssue  of  Ag- 
World  by  Rudolf  Schna.sse  entitled  "Fi- 
nancial Help  for  Young  Farmers  "  Mr. 
Schna.sse  discusses  the  provisions  of  the 
Young  Farmers  Homestead  Act  at  length 
and  then  proceeds  to  explain  the  Minne- 
sota legislation  as  well  as  the  Minnesota 
Farm  Bureau  Federation's  arguments 
against  the  Mii.i.e.vita  act  I  plan  to 
pursue  this  dialog  through  extensive 
hearings  on  my  bill  in  the  very  near 
future. 

Mr  President,  for  purposes  of  informa- 
tion J  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 


article  I  have  referred  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 

as  follows : 

Financial   Hf.i.p   fxjb   Younc   F&kmers 
(By  Rudolf  Schnaesej 

How  young  farmers  can  get  started  Is  be- 
coming more  and  more  of  a  concern  each 
year  as  capital  requirements  mount.  In  re- 
sponse to  these  concerns,  there  are  at  least 
three  bills,  two  enacted  and  one  prop>osed, 
with  the  stated  objective  to  help  young  farm- 
ers overcome  these  difficulties.  WhUe  similar 
in  matiy  respects,  the  emphasis  Is  different 
in  each  case. 

What  follows  is  a  brief  report  on  the  Young 
Farmers'  Homestead  Act,  proposed  by  United 
States  Senator  McGovern,  the  Minnesota 
Family  Farm  Security  Act.  Just  passed,  and 
a  program  In  Saskatchewan  begun  Ln  1972 
that  had  been  studied  by  both  Senator  Mc- 
Govern and  Minnesota  Legislators. 

On  the  federal  level,  the  Young  Farmers' 
Homestead  Act  contmi'.es  to  move  through 
prescribed  channels  in  Washington.  Its  mam 
author.  Senator  George  McGovern  (D.-S.D.) 
and  his  staff  would  like  to  hold  hearings 
between  May  15  and  June  1.  1976.  As  ol  this 
writing  (April  22)  these  dates  have  not  been 
confirmed. 

This  bill  was  Introducted  by  McGovern 
in  October  of  last  year.  Cosponsors  are  Sena- 
tors Mansfield.  Senate  Majority  Leader, 
James  Abourezk  iD-SD);  Gary  Hart  (D.- 
Colo.); Hubert  Humphrey  (D-Mirm  );  Lee 
Metcalf  ID  Mont.);  Walter  Mondale  iD 
Minn.)  and  Dick  Clark  (D.-Iow^ai 

In  a  press  release  issued  shortly  before 
McGovern  traveled  to  Saskatchewan  tn  study 
the  effectiveness  of  land  acquisition  and 
tenure  laws  and  practices  there,  he  explained 
the  reasons  why  he  planned  to  Introduce  his 
bill. 

Many  of  those  reasons  are  familiar  to  an 
agricultural  constituency,  but  not  neces- 
sarily to  an  urban  audience.  He  therefore 
reiterated  them  to  his  fellow  Senators  be- 
fore profxjfilng  his  bill. 

They  Include:  High  land  values,  expen- 
sive machinery  and  high  operating  costs  and 
that  "it  is  simply  Impossible  for  potential 
young  farmers  to  face  up  to  conventional 
credit  concepts  of  incurring  sizeable  Indebt- 
edness .  for  land  acquisition  and  operat- 
ine  capital." 

He  further  cites  the  average  age  of  Amer- 
ican farmers  (50  3  years)  and  projections  of 
tf>ntlnulng  decline  of  farm  numbers  by 
200.000  to  400,000  units  over  the  next  20 
yeaxs — -plus  the  fact  that  start-up  figures 
now  may  be  around  $250,000. 

Ba.sed  upon  such  "discouraging  figures.' 
the  Senator  concluded  "that  It  is  now  time 
to  completely  reexamine  our  traditional 
concepts  of  farm  credit  as  well  as  land  ten- 
ure." 

His  quest  for  a  new  approach  is  the 
Young  Farmers  Homestead  Act.  printed  in 
T'le  Congressional  Record  Vol.  121,  No.  159 
of  October  30,  1975. 

.Senat.or  McGovern  proposes  that  a  "Fed- 
eral Farm  A.sslstance  Corporation"  purchase 
farmland  and  then  lease  It  to  young  farmers 
for  five  to  seve:i  years.  At  the  end  of  the 
lea.se  period,  the  farmer  would  purchase  the 
farm  on  a  20-year  plan  Dtirlng  that  time 
the  Individual  would  repay  half  of  the  pur- 
chase price.  Interest  and  taxes  After  20 
years,  the  balance  Is  e.xpected  to  be  re- 
financed  commercially. 

Among  those  who  wUl  question  the  basic 
concept  and  practicality  of  the  bill  will  be 
The  American  Farm  Bureau  Federation 
(AFBF). 

Mr  Donald  T.  Donnelly,  .Associate  Director 
of  Information.  AFBF.  Washington,  D.C. 
said  in  a  telephone  conversation  that  It  Is 
too  early    (April   22)    to  make   a  statement 


because  hearings  have  not  actually  been 
scheduled  yet.  He  did,  however,  confirm 
that  the  American  F'arm  Btu'eau  Federation 
will  be  represented  at  the  Senate  hearings, 

THZ    SASEL&TCHTWAN    ETPERIMEIfT 

In  an  Introduction  (also  part  of  TTic  Rec- 
ord I ,  Senator  McGovern  relates  the  genesis 
of  the  bUl  to  an  experiment  that  was  started 
in  Saskatchewan  in  1972  and  he  telle  of  his 
Impressions  while  traveling  there:  They  now 
have  some  1.400  farm  families  In  Saskatche- 
wan who  have  leased  a  half  million  acres  of 
land  In  individual  family  sized  units  from 
the  Saskatchewan  land  bank.  The  way  it 
operates  is  the  government  purchases  the 
land  at  market  values,  and  then  they  offer 
it  in  a  leasing  arrangement  to  a  bona  fide 
family  farmer.  After  a  period  of  5  yeajE.  If 
he  wants  to  buy  the  land  he  has  an  option 
to  start  making  payments  on  It  If  he  does 
not  want  to  do  that  he  can  continue  to  lease 
the  land.  But  one  thing  It  has  accomplished 
Is  to  pet  young  farmers  on  the  land  who 
would  otherwise  be  forced  Into  already  over- 
crowded cities  and  it  prevent'-  the  steady 
acquisition  of  land  by  corporations  or  by 
high  Income  individuals. 

.\s  McGovern  sees  It,  his  proposal  differs 
from  the  Saskatchewa.n  program  In  at  lea.=t 
one  inip<^rtant  re-spect  The  Canadia.n  pro- 
gram alms  for  near  lifetime  leasee  with  little 
incentive  or  requirement  for  purchase  by  the 
young  farmer 

According  to  our  .sources,  the  Saskatchewan 
program  presently  encounters  difficulties  A 
story  by  Allan  Rosseker  in  the  Finaruial 
Post  of  Toronto  notes  In  a  headline  that 
farmland  is  getting  too  exp>ensive  to  st.<:K:k- 
pile  and  goes  on  U)  say  that  land  price*,  m 
the  province  have  mcrea-sed  an  average  of 
75^:    in  the  past  three  years 

The  author  quotes  David  Minor  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Provincial  Land  Bank  Commis- 
sion: "The  land  is  within  reach  only  of  those 
persons  adding  to  existing  holdings  or  plan- 
ning to  supplement  farm  Income  from  other 
sources" 

TTie  commission's  1975  budget  for  land 
purcha.ses  was  slightly  under  $10  million  and 
ha.s  been  spent  "The  current  budget  is  being 
reviewed  and  Is  expected  t<j  remain  at  the 
same  level  To  December,  1975  the  comml-;- 
sloii  owned  about  635,000  acres  Rosseker 
refjorts  also  about  concerns  of  F,dgar  Kaed- 
ing,  Saskatchewan  Agriculture  Minister  who 
said  that  the  Land  Bank  Commls.sion  may 
have  to  start  passing  up  land  purchase  op- 
portunities because  of  the  price  oif  some 
farmlands 

THE   VINNFSOTA  FABM  SECtTirrT   ArT 

Meanwhile,  a  bU!  passed  by  the  Minnesota 
legislature  is  said  to  have  objectives  siml'.ar 
to  those  spelled  out  in  Saskatchewan  and 
by  Senator  McGovern 

The  Minnesota  Farm.  Security  Act  1=  the 
first  of  Its  kind  passed  in  the  United  States 
and  thus  reflects  political  and  economic 
realities  as  perceived  by  a  majority  of  state 
legislators 

Organizations  .sponsoring  this  legislation 
Included  Ttie  Minnesota  F'armers  Union  the 
Minnesota  As.sociatlon  of  Oammerce  and  In- 
dustry. Minnesota  Public  Interest  Flesearch 
Group.  The  Joint  Religious  Legislative  Coun- 
cil and  several  banking  a."»oclations 

Obviously,  it  wa.<:  enacted  after  consider- 
able give-and-take  and  could  well  serve  as 
an  example  elsewhere  if  and  when  such  an 
inltiatne  were  deemed  desirable. 

We  therefore  present  here  1  i  some  salient 
paragraphs  of  an  "Informal  summary"  that 
is  being  used  by  Minne.sota  legislators  to 
explain  the  Act  to  their  constituents  and  2) 
some  arguments  advanced  against  passage 
of  the  bill  by  the  Minnesota  F^rm  Bureau 
Federation. 

INFORMAL    STT.VMARY    OF   THE    MINNES<3TA    ACT 

The  Family  Farm  Security  Act  seeks  to 
provide  financial  assistance  for  farm  land 
acquisition    by    beginning    farmers     Persons 
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whose  net  worth  (Inducing  that  of  spouse 
and  dependents)  Is  less  khan  $50,000  may 
qualify  for  assistance  u»der  the  program. 
Assistance  wlU  be  provided  In  two  ways : 

1  The  state  will  guaran^  907c  of  the  out- 
standing balance  due  on  D»  qualifying  loan; 

and  J  .      tw 

2  The  state  will  provide  funds  to  defer  the 
interest  due  on  a  quallfytog  loan  until  the 
farmer  has  become  established  and  Is  better 
able  to  handle  this  burden. 

This  latter  form  of  assistance  Is  called  the 
■payment  adjustment-,  and  is  In  the  amount 
of  4%  of  the  balance  due  on  the  loan  each 
year   for  a  period  of  ten  to  twenty  years 

The  payment  adjustment  Is  for  ten  years 
and  can  be  renewed  for  another  ten-year 
period.  At  the  end  of  the  period  for  which  the 
payment  adjustment  Is  made,  the  farmer 
must  repay  the  entire  amount  of  adjustments 
received.  Presumably  he  will  be  able  to  re- 
finance to  accomplish  this  if  he  doesnt  have 
the  required  cash.  The  payment  adjustment 
is  a  form  of  loan:  It  Is  not  a  giveaway. 

The  Family  Farm  Security  Program  will  not 
put  the  state  In  the  buslnesB  of  owning  farm- 
land. If  a  default  occurs  on  a  guaranteed 
loan  and  the  state  obtains  title  to  the  prop- 
erty following  a  foreclosure,  the  state  must, 
within  fifteen  days,  begin  to  advertise  the 
property  for  sale  to  the  highest  bidder. 

House  File  1984  contains  measures  to  pre- 
vent loan  recipients  from  getting  undue  ad- 
vantage when  they  no  longer  need  help.  If  an 
applicant's  net  worth  exceeds  » 100.000  In  any 
year,  he  automatically  becomes  Ineligible  for 
a  payment  adjustment  In  that  year.  AUo, 
corporate  farms  are  not  eligible  for  consider- 
ation under  the  program. 

Although  the  state  is  taking  some  risk  In 
guaranteeing  farm  loans  under  this  Act.  It  Ls 
not  likely  to  suffer  severe  financial  reverses. 
No  loan  can  be  guaranteed  if  the  purchase 
price  exceeds  the  appraised  value.  Also,  the 
guarantee  Is  for  90%  of  the  loan  value,  fo 
participating  lenders  will  exercise  their  Judg- 
ment in  committing  money  to  loans  Loans 
are  only  for  real  estate  acquisition  and  arc 
to  be  secured  by  first  real  estate  mortgages. 
Thus.  If  the  value  of  farmland  continues  to 
Increase  as  it  has  over  the  p»st  three  decades, 
or  even  stabilizes  at  current  levels,  the  state's 
guarantee  will  be  adequately  secured 

The  Family  Farm  Security  Act  takes  ad- 
vantage of  the  fact  that.  In  recent  years,  over 
half  of  the  farmland  acquWltlons  in  Minne- 
sota have  been  financed  by  the  contract-for- 
deed  method.  This  Act  provides  for  the  (tell- 
er's participation  In  flnanclQg  farm  sales  In  a 
fashion  similar  to  the  ofcntract-for-deed. 
called  the  "seller-sponsored  loan".  Such  loans 
will  preserve  the  tax  beneflt|  that  accompany 
Installment  sales  under  th<  traditional  con- 
tract approach. 

This  new  program  will  n  t  necessitate  the 
creation  of  a  vast,  new  bui  'aucracy  It  \n  to 
be  administered  by  a  sma  staff  under  the 
supervision  of  the  Commis  loner  of  Agricul- 
ture, with  the  advice  of  a  «  sven-membcr  ad- 
visory council  (Board,  ed  i .  Loans  will  be 
transacted  primarily  using  he  resources  and 
expertise  of  existing  rur  1  lending  Insti- 
tutions. 

Finally,  the  Act  Includes  srovlslons  to  pre- 
vent land  speculators  fro  i  attempting  to 
take  advantage  of  the  progi  im  A  stiff  capital 
gftlrw  tax  structure  will  ap  ily  to  gains  real- 
ized on  farms  financed  ut  ler  this  program 
that  are  sold  within  ten  yet  rs  of  the  date  the 
loan  was  issued.  Also.  Ian  1  financed  here- 
under must  be  kept  In  a  tlv©  agricultural 
production  or  the  loan  Is  ci  nsldered  to  be  In 
default 

SOME    ABGOMENTS    AGAINST  THE    MINNESOTA 
ACT 

While  the  Minnesota  Pai|Q  Bureau  Federa- 
tion Is  not  opposed  to  kidlng  beginning 
young  fanners  In  terms  of  Iredlt  and  capital, 
it  Is  set  against  the  Family  Farm  Security 
Act  and  the  board  conceit  as  part  of  the 


approach.  Following  are  excerpts  from  testi- 
mony given  by  Vern  Ingvalson  representing 
the  Minnesota  Farm  Bureau  Federation  be- 
fore the  Minnesota  House  Agriculture  Com- 
mittee: 

■We  encourage  strengthening  and  Improv- 
ing upon  available  and  existing  sources  of 
agricultural  credit.  An  Increase  In  the  8  per- 
cent usury  celling,  or  possibly  exempting  ag- 
ricultural loans  from  the  usury  provisions, 
woud  mean  more  money  available  to  begin- 
ning farmera. 

"In  addition.  Farm  Bureau  suggests  that 
there  are  a  number  of  other  ways  and 
means  by  which  the  young,  beginning 
farmer  may  be  helped  meaningfully.  Farm 
Bureau  recently  testified  in  support  of  H.F. 
1349.  one  of  some  13  bills  relating  to  Inherit- 
ance tax  reform  Introduced  in  the  Minnesota 
House  of  Representatives  since  the  1975  leg- 
islature convened  one  year  ago 

"H.  F  1349.  and  others  of  a  similar  kind, 
propose  liberalizing  estate  and  Inheritance 
tax  statutes.  Farm  Bureau  lends  its  strong 
endorsement  to  H.  F.  1349.  believing  legis- 
lation of  this  sort  Is  essential  In  many  re- 
spects— not  the  least  of  which  Is  the  fact, 
or  so  we  believe,  that  It  would  be  an  Incen- 
tive for  the  older  farmer  to  dispose  of  his 
land  holdings  without  being  unduly  penal- 
ized as  far  as  taxes  are  concerned.  This  could, 
and  would.  In  our  view,  make  more  farmland 
available   for  beginning   farmers. 

"There  is  need  also  for  legislation  to  relax 
our  capital  gains  taxes.  Here  again,  we  feel 
this  would  prove  to  be  another  tool  by  which 
older  farmers  would  be  more  favorably  in- 
clined to  sell  land. 

"Of  substantial  assistance  financially  to 
beginning  farmers,  too.  would  be  an  expan- 
sion of  the  Investment  credit  on  both  state 
and  national  levels.  Farmers  who  are  already 
well  established  In  the  profession  also  should 
be  encouraged  to  aid  individuals  who  are 
only  beginning  to  farm.  In  addition  to  aid- 
ing them  financially,  help  in  the  form  of 
machinery  and  livestock  exchanges,  partner- 
ship arrangements  or  hiring  of  young  farm- 
ers are  other  forms  of  suggested  assistance. 
As  a  matter  of  policy.  Farm  Bureau  op- 
poses the  entire  concept  of  government  in- 
volvement in  the  purchase  of  farmland  for 
the  specific  purpose  of  re^iale  or  lea.se  to  be- 
ginning farmers.  Thus  our  opposition  to  what 
It  Is  that  the  Saskatchewan  land  bank  plan 
entails.  It  Is  our  belief  that  such  a  program 
would  Interfere  with  a  basic  fundamental 
constitutional  right — namely,  to  individually 
own,  use  and  dispose  of  property 

■'We  are  opposed,  also,  again  as  a  matter  of 
public  policy,  to  any  agency  creating  stand- 
ards, or  requirements,  for  Ijeglnnlng  farm- 
ers, such  as  H.  P.  1984  proposes  Such  agen- 
cies, or  boards,  are  subject  to  political  pres- 
sures and  could  acquire  unbridled  control 
over  Just  who  is.  or  shall  be.  eligible  to 
farm    .    .    ." 

Mr.  Ingvalson  closes  his  teatlmony  w^lth  a 
historical  review  of  other  legislation  enacted 
In  Minnesota 


a  retired  worker;  $344  to  $372  for  an  aged 
couple;  $194  to  $208  for  an  elderly 
widow.  $226  to  S242  for  a  dL-.abled 
worker;  and  $444  to  $476  for  a  di.s.ibled 
worker  with  a  wife  and  one  or  more 
children. 

This  adjustment  will  have  spillo\er 
effects,  since  other  Federal  benefit  pro- 
grams are  pegged  to  the  social  security 
cost-of-living  mecli.iiu.Mn. 

For  example,  the  Ftxleral  inrume 
standards  for  nearly  4.5  million  .'supple- 
mental security  income  recipienLs  will 
rise  from  $157.70  to  $167.80  for  qualifying 
individuals  and  from  $236.60  to  $251  80 
for  couples. 

These  cost-of-living  adjustments  will 
provide  welcome  relief  for  older  .\mcn- 
cans  and  others  who  have  been  hard  hit 
by  inflation. 

But.  other  steps  are  still  needed  to 
provide  further  protection  for  social 
security  and  SSI  beneficiaries. 

This  is  why  I  have  sponsored  the 
Social  Security  Cost-Of -Living  Improve- 
ment Act,  S. 1992. 

My  bill  would  make  two  important 
changes  in  the  cost-of-hving  mechanmrn. 

First,  it  would  authorize  two  increases 
during  periods  of  accelerated  inflation. 
Now.  social  security  and  SSI  beneliciaries 
receive  only  one  cost-of-living  adju.st- 
ment,  whether  the  inflationary  rate  is  3 
percent  or  30  percent. 

Second.  S.  1992  would  establish  a 
special  index  to  mea.sure  more  accurately 
the  impact  of  rising  prices  for  older 
Americans  for  purposes  of  computing 
cost-of-hving  benefit  increases. 

E)uring  the  past  couple  of  years,  some 
of  the  sharpest  price  increases  have  been 
in  areas  where  the  elderly's  greatest  ex- 
penditures are  concentrated:  fuel.  food. 
housing,  and  medical  care. 

A  special  index  could  weigh  more  ac- 
curately the  impact  of  inflation  upon 
older  Americans. 

In  addition.  I  have  introduced  legisla- 
tion (S.  650)  to  provide  cost-of-living  ad- 
justments to  persons  receiving  special 
minimum  monthly  soical  security  bene- 
fits. 

Mr.  President.  I  am  hopeful  that  these 
measures  can  be  enacted  into  law  soon 
to  improve  the  cost-of-living  adjustment 
mechamsm. 


SOCIAL  SECURITY  BENEFICIARIES 
TO  RECEIVE  6.4  PERCENT  COST- 
OF-LTVINO   INCREASE 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  nearly  33 
million  social  security  beneficiaries  will 
receive  a  6.4  percent  cost-of-living  In- 
crease on  July  3. 

This  adju.<;tment  Ls  based  upon  the  in- 
crease in  the  Consumer  Price  Index— 
the  Government's  inflationary  yard- 
stick— from  the  first  quarter — January. 
February,  and  March— In  1975  to  the 
first  quarter  in  1976, 

On  an  Individual  basis,  the  cost-of- 
Uvlng  adjustment  will  boost  average 
monthly  benefits  from.  $202  to  $218  for 


NATION.\L  SMALL  BUSINESS  WEEK 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  Mr.  President.  I  join 
with  my  colleagues  In  saluting  the  50 
small  business  award  winners  from 
across  the  country.  I  particularly  com- 
mend Mr.  John  F.  Carr.  president  of 
Macton  Machinery  Co.  in  Danbury. 
Conn.,  for  the  outstanding  acrouipli.sh- 
ments  which  have  cau.sed  him  Ui  be  hon- 
ored as  the  Small  Buslne.ss  Man  of  the 
Year  from  my  home  State.  Conpratula- 
tions  should  al.so  be  given  to  the  Smaller 
Business  Association  of  New  England 
and  the  other  associations  for  their  par- 
ticipation In  the  events  of  National  Small 
Business  Week. 

Small  business  is  our  largest  employer 
In  Connecticut  and  al.so  nationwide  It 
Is  the  heart  and  strength  of  our  economy, 
and  the  millions  of  men  and  women  in- 
volved in  .small  business  .symboUze  the 
values  of  achievement,  self  reliance,  and 
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personal  service  which  make  our  coimtry 
great. 

I  am  pleased  to  be  a  cosponsor  of  Sen- 
ate Resolution  104  which  has  recently 
been  enacted  by  the  Senate,  This  will 
give  the  Senate  Select  Committee  on 
Small  Business  legislative  jurisdiction 
over  matters  relating  to  the  Small  Busi- 
ness Administration.  I  welcome  the  pas- 
sage of  thi.s  Important  resolution,  and 
believe  it  will  make  Uie  Federal  Govern- 
ment more  re.sponsive  to  the  needs  and 
problems  of  tho.sc  in  small  business. 

I  aKain  extend  my  congratulations  to 
all  of  the  award  winners  here  with  us 
today, 

COAL  SLURRY  PIPELINE  IS 
QUESTIONED 

Mr.  McGOVERN  Mr,  President,  it  is 
clear  that  national  policy  requires  that 
the  vast  coal  deposits  in  the  upper  Great 
Plains  be  extracted  and  converted  into 
energy  to  assist  our  country  in  achieving 
a  greater  degree  of  independence  from 
foreign  oil  supphers. 

What  Is  not  so  clear,  however.  Is  what 
Is  to  happen  after  the  coal  Is  mined. 

E.ssentially  there  are  three  pos,sible 
routes.  First,  to  utilize  the  coal  near  to 
the  mining  site  through  mine  mouth 
power  generation  facilities  and  coal  gas- 
ification plants.  Second,  to  ship  the  coal 
by  rail  to  powerplanUs  withm  the  region 
or  In  other  parts  of  the  country.  Or. 
fiinally.  to  utilize  a  coal-slurry  pipeline 
concept  to  move  coal  by  this  method  to 
generating  facilities  hall  a  continent 
away. 

One  of  the  mcst  ambitious  of  these 
proposals  Is  that  advance^  by  Energy 
Transportation  Systems.  Inc — ETSI — 
to  construct  a  coal-slurry  pipeline  from 
the  coal  fields  of  Wyoming  to  Arkansas. 
I  have  been  skeptical  of  the  ETSI  ap- 
proach on  several  counts  Tiiere  remain 
tecluiical  questions  on  ttie  pipeline  op- 
erations itself,  there  Is  doubt  If  there  Ls 
sufficient  u^e  for  that  amount  of  coal  at 
the  terminal  end  of  the  pipeline,  there 
is  convincing  evidence  that  the  rail- 
roads can  haul  the  coal  cheaper,  more 
efficiently  and  with  more  diversification 
of  ultimate  destination  than  is  po.ssible 
with  the  coal-slurry  pipeline  The  ac- 
cepted national  policy  of  revitalizing 
American  Railroads  would  seem  at  odds 
with  the  ETSI  propo.sal. 

Although  my  State  of  South  Dakota 
does  not  have  great  amounts  of  coal,  it 
Is  apparent  that  ETSI  would  look  to  the 
great  reseiTOirs  on  the  Mis.sourl  River 
in  South  Dakota  to  provide  the  water 
for  their  coal  slurry  line.  It  Ls  highly 
questionable  if  it  makes  good  economic 
sense  to  move  water  from  the  semi-arid 
upper  Great  Plains  to  the  south  in  these 
quantities. 

With  these  factors  in  mind,  I  was 
plea.sed  to  note  a  report  by  the  respected 
Upper  Midwest  Council  of  Minneapolis 
wiiich,  among  its  other  findings  and  rec- 
ommendations, suggests  that  the  coal- 
slurry  piphne  as  proposed  by  ETSI  Is 
not  warranted.  In  addition,  the  report 
sets  out  an  agenda  for  coal  and  water 
utilization  and  development  for  our  part 
of  the  coimtry. 


Mr.  President,  I  ask  imanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  a 
brief  press  account  of  the  highlights  of 
the  Council's  report  which  appeared  In 
the  May  8,  1976,  edition  of  the  Sioux 
Falls.  S.  Dak.,  Argus  Leader. 

There  being  no  objection,  the- article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Coal  Sltjrrt   Pipeline  Not  Warranted. 
Stcdt   Says 

Omaha — A  MlnneapolLs-based  research 
organization  says  that  development  of  slurry 
pipelines  to  transport  coal  mined  in  the 
Northern  Great  Plains  Is  not  presently  war- 
ranted. 

The  finding  came  out  of  an  18-month 
sttidy  by  the  nonprofit  Urpcr  Mldwe.':t  Cou.n- 
cU  of  coal  reso-arces  In  the  Dakotas,  Wyoming 
and  Montana. 

The  report  supports  other  studies  that 
Indicate  enormous  quantities  of  low-sulphur 
coal  are  readily  available  in  the  four  states. 
The  report  .said  some  68  billion  tons  of  high 
quality  coal  can  be  miner!  using  surface 
stripping   methods. 

The  cor.ncll  warned  that  the  controversial 
.slurry  pipellnas  proposed  to  carry  a  combtna- 
tion  of  crushed  coal  and  water  to  other  sec- 
tions of  the  nation  "cnuld  damape  railroads." 

The  report  said,  "Loss  of  coal-hauling  rev- 
enues may.  In  the  lone  run.  Jeopardize  the 
western  railroad^'  abilities  to  carry  other 
types  of  freight  and  cau.se  a  general  decline 
i.-i  rail  service  " 

The  report  said  railroads  "should  be  able 
to  jneet  the  coal  haiUlng  demands"  from  the 
region  "at  least  ilirough  19'A5  Between  now 
and  1980.  the  relalion.shlp  between  the  slurry 
pipeline  development  and  the  future  viabil- 
ity of  the  rail  Industry  should  be  thoroughly 
e.xaniined." 

The  council  emphasized  that  "the  nation 
cannot  do  without  an  economically  sound 
rail  network,  particularly  in  the  Midwest." 

One  attempt  to  fiive  slurry  pipeline  com- 
panies the  power  of  eminent  domain  so  that 
they  could  acquire  right  of  way  was  blocked 
this  year  by  the  Nebraska  XjCglslature. 

A  similar  proposal  Is  being  considered  by 
Cc>ngress 

TTie  council  noted  that  much  of  the  land 
containing  the  coal  Is  owned  by  Indians. 
And  the  report  urged  the  Interior  Depart- 
ment to  provide  Indians  with  Information 
and  other  resources  to  help  the;n  plan  for 
mining  In  a  manner  which  would  not  perma- 
nently damage  the  land  and  "obliterate  basic 
Indian   .society   and   culture  " 

"Because  non-Indians  often  find  it  di.Ticult 
to  understand  Indian  sfjclety  and  culture,  it 
Is  Important  that  Indians  supervise,  and. 
as  much  as  possible,  develop  their  own  plans 
for  resource  development."  said  the  report. 

Michael  J.  Murphy,  project  manager  and 
principal  author,  recommended  that  the  B'u- 
reau  of  Indian  Affairs  and  other  federal  agen- 
cies dealing  with  energy  questions  should 
make  available  the  money  and  resources  nec- 
essary  for  the   Impact   studies. 

However,  the  report  added  that  any  plans 
developed  by  Indian  tribes,  "should  be 
created  In  harmony  with  resource  develop- 
ment proposals  on  non-Indian  lands  so  that 
conflicts  over  water  rights,  socio-economic 
impacts  and  environmental  issues  are  mini- 
mized." 

Tlie  rejiort  said  any  plans  for  continued 
development  of  the  Northern  Great  Plains 
coal  of  the  Dakotas.  Wyoming  and  Mon- 
tana, must  consider  Indian  rights. 

Murphy  .said  that  being  a  non-Indian  made 
it  "extremely  difficult  to  articulate  ade- 
quately" the  subject  of  Indian  rights  within 
the  topic  of  coal   development 

Noting  that  this  may  be  a  critical  pol:.t. 
Murphy  said.  "Indians  themselves,  provided 
with  the  financial  and  manpower  tools,  must 


undertake  the  necessary  investigations   and 
future  plaiinlng  ' 

The  four  reservations  most  likely  to  be 
affected  by  coal  development  under  ciirrent 
plans  and  projections,  would  be  the  Port 
Peck.  Northern  Cheyenne  and  Crow  in  Mon- 
tana, and  the  Fort  Berthold  in  North 
Dakota,    accord mg    to    the    report 

The  report  said  two  other  reservatioiiS,  the 
Cheye.ine  River  In  South  Dakota  and  the 
Standing  Rock,  in  both  North  and  South 
Dakota,  have  marginal  coal  reserves  com- 
pared  with   the  other  four  resenations 

The  report  pointed  out  that  Indians  do 
not  appear  to  be  seeking  to  halt  coal  devel- 
opment but  rather  want  legislation  a:id 
leadership  to  give  protection  for  their  re- 
source.s. 

Coal  development  would  not  noticeably 
slow  down  or  be  halted  if  Indian  lands  were 
not  mined,  the  report  said,  "There  Is  more 
coal  available  than  current  and  planned 
production,  transportation  and  utilization 
systems  could  handle  at  this  time."   it  said. 

However,  the  study  said  the  demand  for 
Indian  coal  exists  because  It  Is  plentiful, 
easy  and  economical  l-o  rrune  and  close  to 
transportation  systems  and  water  supplies. 

"In  short.  It  represents  some  of  the  most 
sought-after  coal  deposits  In  the  Northern 
Great  Plains  '  the  report  said 

In  summing  up.  Murphy  said  : 

"One  should  wonder  whether  the  costs, 
through  money  spent  a:.d  time  elapsed 
would  be  anything  but  minute  in  contrast 
with  the  potential  ultimate  benefits — main- 
tenance of  traditional  Indian  social  and  cul- 
tural values,  more  orderly  and  Improved 
economic  activity  on  reservations,  national 
access  to  large  amount.';  of  coal  and  reafflrma- 
tion  of  our  hLstoric  treaty  obligations  with 
the  Indians." 

Governors  of  coal -producing  and  coal- 
consumtng  states  should  lead  an  eSort  to 
coordinate  energy-  planning  among  their 
states,  suggests  the  report 

Governors  should  make  a  "formal  com- 
mitment to  improve  their  own  understand- 
ing of  the  short  and  long-term  priority 
choices  facing  their  states,  and  Improve  ways 
of  making  the  choices,"   the  report  said 

The  report  recommended  that  each  gov- 
ernor appoint  an  adrtsory  board  made  up  of 
private  enterprise  and  sp>eclal  ii^terest  groups, 
.^mong  the  goals  of  the  board  would  be  to 
identify  and  clarify  the  state's  priority  de- 
cisions   regarding    coal    development. 

The  Upper  Midwest  Council  Is  composed 
of  232  members  and  firms  Ir.  the  six  states 
of  the  Ninth  Federal  Reserve  District  They 
include  the  coal-producing  States  of  the 
Dakota,  Montana  and  Wyoming  and  the  coal- 
consuming  states  of  Minnesota  and  northern 
Wisconsin. 


A  FLAG  CO\^ER  RECANCELED 
WITH  HEART 

Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  President,  the  U.S. 
Postal  Service  and  the  people  who  work 
for  it  receive  their  share  of  criticism 
these  days,  so  it  is  refreshing  to  find  on 
occasion  an  accolade  being  paid  to  the 
Service  and  its  people. 

Such  an  occasion  arose  recently  when 
the  "Stamps"  column  of  the  New  York 
Times  recounted  how  the  U.S  Post  Office 
In  Cheyenne.  Wye,  had  caught  and  cor- 
rected its  o\M'i  mistake  in  the  cancella- 
tion of  a  collector's  cacheted.  stamped 
envelope  sent  there  for  the  special  Feb- 
ruary 23  cancellation  on  the  Wyoming 
stamp  flag. 

While  I  do  not  know  the  name  of  the 
Postal  Service  employee  in  Cheyenne 
who  caught  the  cancellation  error.  I  do 
believe  that  he  or  she  deserves  a  salute. 
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as  d(>es  B<jb  Nab,  the  postBiaster.  and  his 
staff  Tlie  Times'  column  tells  how  they 
took,  the  ptuns  to  exactly  duplicate  the 
cacheted,  stamped  envelope.  Including 
even  a  mint  copy  of  tlie  stamp  com- 
rneinoniting  50  years  of  Wyoming  state- 
hood utt*'r  obtaining  a  duplicate  of  the 
oiu,ii;al  cover  from  "those  well-known 
('ht'venne  people  who  specialize  m  first- 
il;iy  covers."  Those  weJl-inown  people 
would  be  the  people  of^the  Unicover 
Corp.  of  Cheyenne. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  pertinent  portion  of  the 
New  York  l^mes  "Stamps"  column  of 
Sunday.  April  18.  1976,  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

A  Flag  Cover  RECANcci-rD  With  Heart 

With  all  the  unhapplness  among  collectors 
over  the  sloppy  and  destructive  cancellations 
of  flag  stamps  applied  at  state  capitals,  there 
Is  one  heart-warming  tale.  It  Is  also  an  ex- 
traordinary tale  of  a  happenlhg  that,  unfor- 
tunately, m  the  postal  service  occurs  very 
rarely.  ' 

The  story  Is  told  by  Edward  R.  Bucklln.  a 
New  Yorker.  In  a  letter  passing  along  a  "little 
story  that  so  far  has  a  happy  ending  and 
sheds  some  glory  on  at  least  a  few  of  the  hard 
working  people  In   the  U.S.   Postal   Service  " 

"An  apologetic  note  has  been  received  from 
the  Cheyenne.  Wy.  post  office."  he  relates, 
"advising  this  writer  that  inadvertently  the 
cacheted.  stamped  envelope  he  had  mailed 
to  that  unit  for  the  special  Feb  23  cancel 
had  been  canceled  with  the  wrong  die  En- 
closed with  the  note  was  one  of  the  Incor- 
rectly canceled  covers  along  with  a  replace- 
ment cover. 

"The  remarkable  thing  Is  that  the  postal 
p>eople  had  gone  to  the  trouble  to  obtain  an 
exact  duplicate  of  the  "botched"  cover — as  It 
happens  from  those  well-known  Cheyenne 
people  who  specialize  In  first-day  covers — 
had  put  on  the  appropriate  Wyoming  flag 
stamp,  and  most  incredible  of  all,  bad  ob- 
tained a  mint  copy  of  the  stamp  commemo- 
rating 50  years  of  Wyoming  statehood  that 
matched  the  one  the  writer  had  affixed  to  the 
original  cover.  Then  all  had  been  correctly 
canceled. 

"Not  even  the  most  discriminating  cover 
collector  could  fault  the  quality  of  the  re- 
placement, yet  with  It  came  an  offer  to  pro- 
vide the  special  cancellation  on  the  wxlters 
own  replacement  cover  If  he  wfts  not  satisfied 
with  their  effort."'  '■ 

Mr.  Bucklln  Is  still  waiting  for  the  rest  of 
his  Wyoming  covers,  but  he  11  waiting  with 
a  glow  and  with  hope.  I 

The  bulk  of  the  letters  tJ  this  column, 
and  there  were  a  goodly  number,  predomi- 
nantly expressed  outrage  anJ  bitterness.  In 
many  cases  the  state  fiags  hJve  been  oblit- 
erated by  tha  superimposes  cancellation. 
There  have  wSo  been  complaints  atwut 
double  cancellaMnhs,  faint  cb  icellatlons  and 
poor  positlonliK. 

There  went  ^t  to  all  post  offices  a  direc- 
tive from  the  Logistic  Dep  Ttment  of  the 
United  States  Postal  Servlc  warning  that 
covers  with  state  flags  were  lot  to  be  over- 
canceled,  were  not  to  be  balk -stamped  and 
were  not  to  be  marked  with  flotations,  or  de- 
faced or  folded  or  mutllatsl  and  that  all 
covers  were  to  be  treated  asphllateltc  mall. 
The  directive  app>eared  In  t!ii  Postal  Bulletin 
of  March  11.  | 

There  were  only  10  satlsfi 
of  50  state  flag  covers  sent 


glnla.  Pennsylvania.  Hawaii,  New  Jersey. 
North  Carolina  and  Alabama.  In  this  category 
are  included  cancellations  applied  at  the  far 
left  of  the  stamp  In  cases  of  states  with  flags 
of  such  deep  colors  that  no  part  of  the  proper 
cancellation  would  have  made  Its  mark. 

Two  covers  have  not  yet  been  received, 
from  the  states  of  Washington  and  Hawaii 
Poet  offices  In  the  capitals  of  Ixjth  states  held 
all  covers,  and  t>egan  cancellation  of  them 
only  at  the  beginning  of  this  month. 

The  odds  appear  to  be  heavily  weighted 
against  a  complete  and  perfect  set  of  covers, 
no  matter  how  many  covers  were  sent  to  each 
state  capital. 

In  answer  to  other  queries;  patience.  No 
ftrst-day-of-lss\ie  covers  have  been  received 
from  Washington,  nor  have  the  prepared 
covers  bearing  all  50  stamps  arrived. 


umn — not  perfect  but  sa  Isfactory.  Alas. 
Wyoming  was  not  among  t  em.  There  were 
satisfactory  covers  from  Mil  sourl.  Michigan. 
Illinois.   Virginia.   North    D«  tota.   West   Vlr- 


tory  covers  out 
3ut  by  this  col- 


NATIONAL  SMALL  BUSINESS  WEEK 

Mr.  HATHAWAY.  Mr.  President, 
during  National  Small  Business  Week  it 
is  appropriate  that  we  reflect  on  the 
vital  contributions  made  to  our  econ- 
omy and  society  by  small  business.  We 
should  also  take  this  occasion  to  ask 
whether  Congress  has  in  the  past  been 
adequately  responsive  to  the  needs  and 
^  concerns  of  small  ba<;lness. 

Small  business  accounts  for  43  per- 
cent of  the  gross  national  product.  48 
percent  of  the  gross  business  product 
which  excludes  Government  and  farm 
portions  of  GNP.  and  provides  55  percent 
of  the  total  U.S.  business  employment, 
thereby  directly  or  indirectly  affecting 
the  livelihoods  for  100  million  Americans. 

During  1975.  I  have  chaired  and  par- 
ticipated in  numerous  hearings  of  the 
Select  Committee  on  Small  Business  in 
Maine  and  other  parts  of  the  country 
on  small  business  problems.  These  hear- 
ings have  documented  that  current  Fed- 
eral programs  are  not  geared  to  repre- 
sent adequately  the  interests  of  small 
business.  The  burdens  imposed  through 
Federal  rules,  regulations,  and  paper- 
work are  staggering  and  add  to  the  bar- 
riers to  fruitful  production  and  develop- 
ment. 

Our  tax  laws  are  in  urgent  need  of  re- 
form to  equalize  tax  burdens  Up  to  48 
percent  of  the  smaller  firms'  Income  is 
paid  in  Federal  taxes,  while  some  of  the 
largest  corporations  pay  an  effective  rate 
of  only  about  25  percent. 

Many  of  my  colleagues  today  have  ad- 
dressed a  number  of  areas  in  which  Fed- 
eral programs  can  be  strengthened  I 
would  like  to  stress  one  additional  area 
which  to  this  point  has  not  received 
much  attention— the  fishing  industrj'. 

Executive  and  legislative  neglect  has 
resulted  in  the  decline  of  our  fishins 
fleet  to  a  point  where  it  Is  presently 
ranked  17th  in  the  world  The  fishermen 
of  this  country  cannot  easily  obtain 
long-term,  low- interest  loans  to  upgrade 
their  vessels  and  equipment  and  conse- 
quently cannot  compete  with  the  sub- 
sidized foreign  fishing  fleets.  Under  the 
Fishing  Conservation  and  Development 
Act.  foreign  fishermen  will  be  excluded 
from  fishing  in  particular  regions  un- 
less these  areas  cannot  be  harvested  by 
American  fishermen  This  provision  Is 
very  explicit  in  its  intention,  but  capital 
assistance  programs  of  this  industry  are 
urgently  needed. 

Over  the  next  few  decades  the  ever 


liK  re;i.-.ing  need  for  protein  will  increas- 
ingly focus  our  attention  on  tiie  ocean 
as  a  viable  food  source.  Now  i.s  the  time 
to  consider  measures  that  will  increase 
our  potential  fisheries  capabilities  to 
compete  effectively  with  foreign  nations 
for  the  resources  of  the  oceans  As  Small 
BiLsiness  Committee  hearings  have 
shown.  Government  support  and  inter- 
vention Ls  mandatory  to  help  the  fishing 
industry  develop  so  that  future  competi- 
tion with  other  nations  will  be  realistic. 

The  recent  passage  of  Senate  Resolu- 
tion 104,  which  wUl  give  to  the  Small 
Business  Committee  direct  legislative 
jurisdiction  over  the  Small  Business  Ad- 
ministration t>eginning  with  the  next 
Congress,  points  out  the  increased  recog- 
nition being  given  to  the  small  business 
community  by  this  body.  With  this  new 
authority  I  know  that  tills  committee 
will  begin  to  better  shape  the  programs 
of  the  SB  A  to  meet  the  needs  of  our  Na- 
tion's small  businessmen  and  women  I 
would  urge  the  otlier  committees  of  the 
Senate  to  join  us  in  this  effort,  to  like- 
wise require  that  the  agencies  and  de- 
partments which  fall  under  their  juris- 
diction become  increasingly  responsive 
to  small  business. 

Small  business  must  survive  and  pros- 
per if  this  country  is  to  retain  those  ideals 
which  have  fostered  its  growth  into  the 
most  powerful  Nation  in  the  world  A 
strong  small  business  community  Is  a 
prerequisite  to  a  healthy  economic  de- 
velopment 

In  further  recognition  of  National 
Small  Business  Week.  I  would  like  to  In- 
clude in  the  Record  after  this  statement 
a  copy  of  SBA's  citation  and  biography 
of  Mr  Harold  B  Kaler.  the  Maine  re- 
cipient of  SBA's  Small  BiLsiness  Person 
of  the  Year  Award.  Mr.  Kaler's  stor>'  is 
an  example  of  what  can  be  accomplished 
through  talent  and  effort  and  with  the 
assistance  available  through  the  Small 
Business  Administration. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  this  cita- 
tion be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record. 
as  follows : 

Small  BrsiNtss  Pekson  or  the  Tkar. 
Maine — Harold  B  Kaler 

The  nominee  for  the  Small  Business  Per- 
son of  the  Year  for  the  State  of  Maine  Is 
Harold  B.  Kaler.  President  and  major  stock- 
bolder  of  Lime  Products  Corporation,  Union, 
Maine. 

Harold  B  Kaler  was  born  August  14.  1917 
at  Rockland.  Maine  He  attended  the  Rock- 
land grade  schools  and  graduated  In  1935 

Entering  the  employ  of  Lawrence  Portland 
Cement  Co.  (now  Martin-Marietta)  at  Thom- 
aston.  Maine  as  Sample  Boy  In  1936.  be 
worked  his  way  up  to  become  Plant  Super- 
intendent. 

Great  Northern  Paper  Co.  and  St.  Croix 
Paper  Co.  (now  Georgia  Pacific)  op>erated 
Knox  Lime  Co  at  Union.  Maine  and  closed 
down  the  operation  in  1959.  Mr.  Kaler  nego- 
tiated a  takeovei  of  their  limestone  deposits 
In  Union  and  Warren.  Maine  on  a  royalty 
basLs  with  an  option  to  purchase  and  orga- 
nize the  present  Lime  Products  Corporation 
as  Its  President  In  1960. 

Mr  Kaler  realizes  that  the  only  way  his 
small  business  Is  to  survive  in  the  business 
world  Is  to  stay  competitive  through  modern 
methods  and  continue  to  maintain  good 
sales  and  profits  through  the  agricultural 
limestone  market    Sales  have  Increased  over 
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a  four-year  period  from  $r!85.(X)0  to  $1.14/;).- 
000.  Profits  have  Increased  from  $49,000  to 
$184,000  after  taxes  for  the  same  four-year 
period. 

This  company  has  rr>iUrlbut-ed  highly  In 
Income  taxes  having  a  tax  liability  In  1974  of 
$44,000.  Such  a  sales  record  over  a  four-year 
period  definitely  reflects  the  extremely  souiid 
and  capable  management  of  Mr  Kuler  Thi.s 
growth  In  Industry  has  been  acconiplLshed 
against  strong  competition.  Hu?  company  ha.": 
l)een  a  heavy  contributor  as  to  local  needs 
such  as  church,  fire  department  and  worthy 
charities.  ITie  local  community  Is  very  happy 
Willi  his  efforts  In  this  area  and  speak  highly 
of  Mr.  Kaler  as  a  real  gentleman. 

Mr.  Kaler  reflects  a  favorable  model  of  an 
SBA  small  business  person.  It  Is  very  clear 
that  Mr.  Kaler  Is  a  self-made  successful  small 
business  person  and  we  are  proud  to  nom- 
inate Harold  B.  Kaler.  President  of  Lime 
Products  Corporation  as  SBA's  selection  for 
the  small  Business  Person  Award  for  the 
State  of  Maine. 


NATIONAL  ASSESSMENT  OF  THE 
HISPANIC  POPULATIONS  IN  THE 
UNITED   STATES 

Mr.  MONTOYA  Mr  President,  re- 
cently the  New  York  Times  published  an 
article  by  Ernest  HoLsendolph  concern- 
ing the  need  for  a  national  assessment 
of  the  Hispanic  populations  in  the 
United  States  and  the  rapidly  rhanging 
and  increasing  statistics  rovering  the 
number  of  Hispanic  Americans.  The  ar- 
ticle details  some  of  the  statistics  and 
estimates  developed  by  the  Community 
Relations  Service,  an  agency  of  the  Jus- 
tice Department. 

The  figures  in  Mr.  Holsendolph's  ar- 
ticle are  at  great  variance  with  Uie  fig- 
ures used  by  the  Census  Bureau  ni  their 
population  surveys. 

Because  the  serious  needs  of  this  pop- 
ulation group  are  addressed  in  many  of 
the  programs  which  we  will  s(X)n  be  con- 
sidering for  funding  under  tlie  fi.scal 
year  1977  appropriations  legislation.  I 
felt  that  it  was  particularly  imix)rtant 
for  mj'  colleagues  to  be  aware  of  the 
discrepancies  in  the  available  statistics. 
These  discrepancies  make  it  even  more 
clear  that  we  in  the  Congre,ss  need  the 
report  on  the  educational  needs  of  per- 
sons with  limited  English  speaking  abil- 
ity and  of  the  extent  to  which  such  needs 
are  being  met  from  Federal,  State,  and 
local  efforts.  This  report  wius  mandated 
in  the  Education  Amendments  of  1974, 
Public   Law   93-380,   title   VH 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  article  from  the  New  York 
Times  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 
IProm   the  New   York  Times,   Apr.  9,    1976] 

OmciAL  Urges  Natiokal  Assessment  as  His- 
panic-AMraiCAN  PoptTLATioN  Rises  Sharply 

(By  Ernest  Holsendolph) 
Washington.  April  8 — The  nation's  His- 
panic-American population.  Increasing  sharp- 
ly In  the  last  two  decades.  Is  approaching  20 
million,  raising  broad  and  complex  implica- 
tions for  the  society  that  planners  and  policy 
makers  have  scarcely  begun  to  assess,  accord- 
ing to  the  Community  Relations  Service. 

The  service,  a  Jvistlce  Department  agency, 
says  that  the  ethnic  group  Includes  11.2 
million  Hispanic-Americans  accounted  for 
by  the  Census  Bureau  last  ■(-ear.  a.s  well  as 


almo-st  all  of  more  than  eight  million  "il- 
legal"  aliens  estimated  by  the  Immigration 
and  Naturalization  Service — whose  exact 
numbers  may  ne-.-er  be  known 

Five  years  earlier,  in  1970.  the  Census  Bu- 
reau's estimate  of  the  number  of  HLspanlc- 
American.s     was     10    million. 

The  majority  of  the  new  residents  are  of 
Mexican  origin,  the  service  says;  others  are 
Puerto  Rlcans,  Cubans  and  persons  from 
Central  and  South  Amenca.  The  Census  Bu- 
reau fijciires  do  not  inc'.ude  residents  of 
PuerUj  Rico  it.self 

The  Hispanlc-Ainerlrans  are  settling  not 
only  in  such  familiar  areas  as  New  York 
City.  Miami  and  Los  .^npeles  but  also  in  a 
great  tree-shaped  sector  wnth  its  thick  trunk 
in  Texas  and  its  broad  branches  spreading 
up  through  the  nation's  center  and  outward 
along  the  Great  Lakes. 

In  a  speech  prepared  for  delivery  tomorrow 
In  New  York  Cltv.  Mr.  Holman  describes  the 
migration  as  a  'blown  tide"  that  resembles 
the  movement  of  Southern  blacks  to  North- 
ern urban  centers  in  the  1930's  and  1940's, 
but  with  important  differences 

Just  as  the  huge  niigration  of  blacks  wa.^ 
llttle-iiotlced  by  a  preoccupied  nation  40 
years  ago  in  the  Depression,  the  Hispanic- 
American  migration  today  constitutes  "an 
evolving  Internal  problem  with  both  national 
and  international  con.sequences  that  gets 
little  attention  from  the  thoughtful,  con- 
cerned citizens  and  enlightens  leadership 
sectors  of  our  society,"  Mr    Holman  says 

Mr.  Holman's  speech  was  prepared  for  a 
luncheon  meeting  of  the  ."American  Immigra- 
tion and  Citizenship  Conference  at  the  Plaza 
Hotel. 

The  consequences  of  neglecting  to  monitor 
and  sort  out  the  new  population  phenom- 
enon could  have  ■unimaglned  ImpUcatlorts 
for  the  maintenance  of  social  order  ii  oar 
cotintry."  he  states,  "or  [be]  a  golden  op- 
portunity for  us  to  start  planning.  organL<:- 
ing  and  deviling  the  future  scheme  of 
things." 

POPUI^ATION    SAMPLING 

The  Community  Relations  Service  was 
created  in  1964  to  serve  as  the  mediator  to 
smooth  over  the  process  of  the  integration 
of  public  accoaimodatlons.  Since  then  11  has 
played  a  conciliation  role  in  community  con- 
flicts arising  out  of  school  Integration  and 
easing  local  problems  Involving  racial  and 
ethnic  groups. 

The  Census  Bureau  will  conduct  Its  first 
direct  count  of  Hispanic-Americans  In  1980. 
In  1970  an  official  estimate  was  made  lor 
the  first  time  by  taking  a  5  percent  popula- 
tion .sampling.  The  estimate  was  updated 
last  year. 

The  official  Census  Bureau  estimates  Mr. 
Holman  says.  Indicate  the  following: 

'While  60  percent  of  the  people  of  Spanish 
origin  live  in  the  five  Southwestern  states 
of  Arizona,  California.  Colorado,  New  Mexico 
and  Texas.  New  York  City  has  the  largest 
concentration  of  them,  with  estimates  r\in- 
nlng  from   1.5  million  to  2  5  million. 

In  the  Chicago-Great  Lakes  area  alone, 
there  are  more  Hispanic-Americans  than  In 
the  states  of  Arizona,  Colorado  and  Npw 
Mexico  combined. 

Among  80.8  percent  of  the  native-born 
and  foreign-born  HLspanic-Americans  com- 
bined, Spanisli  was  the  mast  common  lan- 
guage spoken,  indicating  to  the  C  R  S  study 
that  a  growing  numt>er  of  communities  are 
likely  to  become  bilingual  and  bicultural. 
Underlining  this  development,  Mr.  Holman 
said  are  the  Increasing  number  of  businesses 
in  some  cities,  including  New  York,  that  dis- 
play   signs   stating,    "English    spoken    here." 

Although  some  of  the  new  migrants  are 
professionals  and  businessmen,  including 
many  of  the  Cuban  refugees  in  Miami  and 
in  Greater  New  York,  most  tend  to  be  poorer 
and  le.ss  ed'-rated  thari  the  national  average. 

Because  of   the  youthfulness  of  the  His- 


panic-.American  population  it.s  relatively 
high  fertility  rai«s  and  the  prospyect  of  con- 
tinued population  "pressure"  from  Mexico 
the  service  concluded  that  this  sector  would 
outspace    the   rest   of   the   nation 

EXCEPTION    IS    CITED 

Generally,  the  nation,  as  In  the  case  of  the 
black  migration,  has  done  little  to  accom- 
modate or  adjust  to  the  new  migration 
Mr  Holman  says.  One  exception  wa.s  legisla- 
tion parsed  by  Congress  last  year  to  protect 
the  voting  rights  of  citizens  of  Spanish 
origin. 

Hispanic  migrants,  even  more  than  the 
rest  of  the  nation  tend  to  be  concentrated 
in  the  cities  The  1P70  Census  estimates  in- 
dicate  that   83    perc.ent    live   m   urban    areas 

■Wih  high  unemployment  natioiially  and  a 
jobless  rate  among  Hispanic -.AjnencaiiS  that 
is  double  the  national  average,  there  l.ave 
already  been  instances  of  friction  between 
the  newcomers  and  others.  Mr  Holman 
indicates. 

There  have  been  a  growing  number  of 
confrontations"  between  the  police  and  His- 
paiiic-Americans,  he  says,  and  the  police  have 
been  hampered  by  not  having  officers  familiar 
with  the  new  residents,  their  language  and 
their  cultures 

Mr  Holman  emphasizes  that  the  increase 
in   Hispanic-Americans   Is   a   broad   one 

"Cubans  are  now  found  in  great  numbers 
in  Elizabeth.  N  J  ,  Puerto  Ricans  in  Chicago 
are  outnumbering  white  ethnics  in  what  were 
once  exclusive  neighborhoods  for  Czechs. 
Poles  and  Lithuanians,"  he  says  '  Chlcanos 
outnumber  Indians  in  Utah.  And  our  agency 
gets  calls  from  Hispanics  for  assistance  in 
such  places  as  Hurley.  Idaho;  Lancaster.  Pa.. 
and  Omaha,  Nebr  ' 

Mr     Holman    believes    that    a    number    of 
changes    are    worth    considering    to    avert 
problems. 

He  contends  that  school  l>oarcls  should 
insist  that  urban  teachers  be  bilingual,  that 
Is.  "that  they  not  only  speak  but  also  under- 
stand Spanish,  "  and  teachers  colleges  shotild 
require  Spanish  language  training  for  all 
teaching  personnel. 

Urban  planning  should  take  into  account 
the  particular  needs  of  Spanish -speaking 
citizerus  and  should  include  Hispanic  leaders 
among  the  planners  where  possible,  he  says 

And  Mr  Holman.  who  Is  black,  chided 
social  planners  by  saying,  "We  should  stop 
doing  any  more  demographic  studies  of  our 
cities  that  project  the  needs  of  blacks  or 
poor  whites  only." 


ALIENS  IN  NEW  TOKK  AREA 

As  much  as  80  percent  of  the  estimated 
1.5  million  Illegal  aliens  In  the  New  York 
metropolitan  area  are  from  South  America, 
Central  America  and  the  Caribbean,  accord- 
ing to  oflScials  of  the  Immigration  and  Nat- 
uralization Service  here. 

Other  nationalities  represented,  they  said. 
Include  Chinese.  Greeks  (mostly  crew  mem- 
bers who  have  jumped  ship),  FUlplnos  and 
Italians. 

The  considerable  growth  In  Illegal  aliens 
here  of  Hispanic  origin  has  occurred  since 
1965.  Before  that  time,  a  citizen  of  a  country 
in  the  Western  Hemisphere  could  migrate  to 
the  United  States  by  demonstrating  to  an 
American  consul  that  he  could  support  him- 
self In  this  country. 

Since  1965.  however,  there  has  been  a 
celling  of  120.000  immigrants  each  year  from 
the  Western  Hemisphere,  as  ■well  as  other 
regtUatlons  that  make  emigration  to  the 
United  States  more  difficult. 

The  effect  of  these  changes,  which  mostly 
had  led  to  a  2i2  year  waiting  period  for  emi- 
gration from  anywhere  in  the  Western  Hemi- 
sphere, has  been  to  Increase  the  number  of 
aliens  who  either  come,  or  remained  here. 
Illegally,  most  immigration  experts  agree. 
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SMALL  BUSINESS  WFEK 


Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr  pr, .  :ilent.  com- 
menciiiK  May  9.  by  Pris-uitniiiil  proc- 
lamation, America  is  once  iu;iiui  privil- 
eged  to  honor  Small   Busines,s  Week 

To  the  Nation,  this  holds  great  Impor- 
tance for  our  economic  system.  To  the 
small  basinessman,  private  ownership 
and  self -employment  signify  the  very  es- 
sence of  freedom  and  are.  Indeed,  em- 
bedded firmly  in  our  national  character. 

National  Small  Bvislness  Week  high- 
lights the  importance  of  the  small  busi- 
nessman and  woman  to  our  country  and 
its  economy.  Despite  automation,  con- 
solidation, and  expansion  of  the  millions 
of  partnerships,  proprietorships,  and 
"mom  and  dad"  operations,  we  will  find 
that  approximately  19  out  of  every  20 
small  business  firms  fall  into  the  latter 
category.  These  19  out  of  20  provide  a  liv- 
ing for  nearly  half  our  population,  while 
keeping  the  free.  Independent  enterprise 
system  alive  in  America. 

I  have  observed,  Mr.  President,  that 
recent  statistics  indicate  that  there  are 
more  than  twice  as  many  small  entre- 
preneurs today  as  there  were  20  years 
ago.  Whether  I  am  traveling  aromid  my 
home  State  of  Alabama  or  shopping  in 
the  District  of  Columbia,  I  have  noted 
poignantly  that  small  business  is  every- 
where among  us — the  market,  the  cloth- 
ing store,  snack  bars  and  short  order 
eating  places,  independent  gas  stations, 
dry  cleaners  and  launderers.  barber  and 
beauty  shops,  tax  companies,  theaters, 
newsstands,  drug  stores,  carpenters, 
plumbers,  accountants,  electricians — and 
on  and  on.  It  is  Indeed  difficult  for  us  all 
to  Imagine  life  without  small  business. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  role  of  small 
business  may  be  far  more  significant 
than  previously  thought.  Recent  revi- 
sions In  the  count  of  small  enterprises 
reveal  that  their  numbers  are  far  greater 
than  had  been  quoted.  As  a  result  of 
these  yearly  estimates  and  revisions  by 
the  Small  Business  Administration  and 
other  Government  agencies,  it  is  esti- 
mated that  there  are  approximately  10 
million  small  firms  in  the  United  States. 
Only  several  years  ago,  the  small  busi- 
ness community  was  considered  to  be 
composed  of  only  some  5  million  enter- 
prLses.  This  dlfTerential  of  roughly  5  mil- 
lion small  concerns  does  not  represent 
the  increase  of  a  single  year,  but  rather, 
the  result  of  the  new  count  by  the  Treas- 
ury Department,  using  more  comprehen- 
sive tax  statistics,  and  other  statistics  as 
projected  by  the  Small  Business  Admin- 
istration in  this  year's  releases  by  that 
agency. 

This  total  of  10  million  includes  all 
sole  proprietorships,  part-time  busi- 
nesses, and  unincorporated  professional 
activities  such  as  lawyers,  accountants, 
and  medical  clinics  that  did  not  appear 
as  "business"  in  general  use  previously. 
But  it  puts  the  size  and  potential  influ- 
ence of  small  business  into  better  per- 
spective. On  this  basis,  small  business 
comprises  more  than  95  percent  of  all 
business  in  our  country  of  nearly  13  mil- 
lion business  enterprises  and  43  percent 
of  US  business  output.  It  provides  jobs 
for  at  least  35  million  Americans,  and 
produces  one- third  of  ^e  gross  national 
product. 


Historically,  small  business  has  boen 
with  us  since  the  inception  of  the  Re- 
public. In  the  very  footsteps  of  frontiers- 
men came  the  first  commercial  pio- 
neers— the  merchant,  the  milker,  the 
blacksmith,  the  craftsman — the  self-em- 
ployed. Independent  businessmen  who 
started  It  all.  These  small  business  men 
are  still  with  us— forming  the  backbone 
of  our  economy  in  trade,  manufacturing, 
and  service. 

To  a  majority  of  American  citizens, 
small  business  continues  as  the  quintes- 
sence of  the  American  dream,  offering  al- 
ways the  gift  of  opportunity.  It  Is  the 
freest  means  to  individual  achievement 
for  the  average  man  and  woman,  giving 
each  an  opportunity  for  Innovation  that 
cannot  be  matched  under  any  other  cir- 
cumstances. 

Contributions  made  by  small  business 
to  the  prosperity  of  our  country  are  im- 
pressive and  large  Traditionally,  the 
largest  numbers  of  the  small  concerns  I 
am  speaking  of  have  been,  first,  in  retail 
trade,  and  second,  in  services.  Nation- 
wide, services  continue  to  be  a  fast  small 
business  growth  area.  Additionally,  we 
see  expansion  for  small  business  in  the 
areas  of  finance,  and  dramatically  in  the 
real  estat*  market.  It  Is  also  noted  that 
small  firms  In  construction,  despite  the 
current  economic  decline,  Including  spe- 
cial trades  such  as  electricians,  plumb- 
ers, and  painters,  account  for  over  $8  of 
every  $10  made  by  all  companies  in  this 
category,  as  well  as  $8  of  every  $10  of  the 
service  industries'  receipts  and  $7  of  ev- 
ery $10  of  the  retail  and  wholesale  trades. 

First,  small  business  sustains  the  econ- 
omy and  the  civic  life  of  small  American 
communities.  The  local  businessman, 
rooted  in  his  conununlty,  contributes  far 
more  than  mobile  corporation  execu- 
tives to  the  social  welfare  and  the  civic 
life  of  his  community. 

Second,  small  firms  assure  competition 
in  production  of  goods  and  services.  If  a 
truly  free  competitive  economy  Is  the  de- 
sired goal  of  a  nation,  and  this  is  the  de- 
sired goal  of  a  nation,  and  this  Is  tlie 
avowed  goal  of  our  Nation,  then  the  con- 
tinued existence  of  independent  enter- 
prises is  imperative.  Such  firms  insure 
that  our  economy  will  remain  dynamic 
and  competitive. 

Third,  small  firms  comprise  a  major 
source  of  iruiovation.  When  we  say 
"dynamic"  and  "competitive"  economy, 
we  mean  that  such  an  economy  prizes 
innovations,  new  ideas  and  new  ways  of 
doing  things.  And  the  records  show  that 
small  enterprises  play  a  vital  role  as  a 
"seedbed"  of  innovation.  Individuals  and 
small  business  units  combined  provide 
the  most  extensive  source  of  new  ideas 
and  inventions.  Some  major  Inventions 
which  were  the  work  of  small  enterprises 
are:  alr-condltioning,  ballpoint  pens, 
cellophane,  the  helicopter,  insulin,  tlie 
jet  engine,  and  many  otiiers. 

And  the  fourth  function  of  tlie  small 
firm  is  that  of  an  important  supplier  to 
large  companies.  For  example.  General 
Motors  Corp.  has  approximately  26,000 
suppliers.  More  than  64  percent  of  these 
suppliers  employ  fewer  than  100  persons, 
and  89  percent  employ  fewer  than  500. 

Mr.  President,  relatively  speaking, 
small  business  Is  extremely  dependent  on 


tlie  total  hcalUi  of  the  economy  and  the 
overall  business  environment,  while  on 
tlie  other  hand,  the  health  of  the  econ- 
omy and  the  busine.ss  environment  are 
also  dependent  on  .small  businc-ss. 

CoiLsidt-ring  Uiis  dependency  as  we  ap- 
proach Uie  problem  of  small  business,  it 
Is  obvious  tliat  we  are  dealing  with  a 
situation  which  has  direct  Impact  on 
every  degree  of  our  economy.  Almost  all 
of  the  small  business  output — production 
and  services — is  geared  for  domestic 
consumption  and  con.surinr  niarkeb-. 
While  being  affected  by  Uie  economic 
Impact  of  tlie  varied  fundainental  social 
changes  occurring  in  tlie  economy,  tech- 
nological changes  and  modernization  abo 
come  into  play  here. 

Consumers  are  demanding  new  and 
diversified  products  related  to  better  per- 
formance, health,  and  .safety.  There  u 
social  concern  for  equal  opportunity  in 
employment,  for  the  occupational  hi.'alth 
and  safety  of  employee.s,  for  improve- 
ment in  the  quality  of  life,  and  for  con- 
servation of  resources. 

The  events  occurring  within  tlae  coun- 
try that  afifect  tlie  small  business  com- 
munity determine  the  needs  of  Uii.s  group 
and  determine  tlie  dlrtK-tion  of  Goveni- 
ment  polick^  to  meet  these  demands 

Small  business  often  needs  help  in  de- 
termining, implementing,  and  flnanruig 
the  solutions  to  business  problems  which 
are  created  by  these  changes.  Tliere  are 
niunerous  and  complex  economic  and 
social  trends  and  Issues  which  are  of  im- 
portance to  small  business  today.  The 
Small  Business  Administration  was 
created  and  maintained  to  help  tlie  small 
businessman  cope  witli  Uicse  and  other 
problems. 

Mr  President,  we  must  also  try  to 
anticipate  the  future  needs  ol  small  con- 
cerns and  to  provide  them  wilii  maxi- 
mum assistance  po.sslble.  We  must  main- 
tain the  competitive  status  quo  of  small 
business,  for  the  measures  that  benefit 
society  as  a  whole  .sometimes  place  di.s- 
proportionate  burdens  on  particular 
segments  of  that  society,  in  this  case  the 
small  business  community. 

Small  business  ownership  is  a  ver>' 
personal  thing  and  is  the  heart  and  soul 
of  our  free  enterprise  system.  It  is  every- 
where you  look  throughout  our  country 
and  remains  our  anchor — equally  im- 
portant for  human  as  well  as  tionomic 
reasons.  I  believe  that  its  successful  con- 
tinuity a.ssures  us  that  the  original  pio- 
neer spirit  that  made  America  great  will 
be  perpetual.  I  remember  and  noted  sev- 
eral years  ago  in  my  statement  on  Small 
Business  Week,  that  on  page  1  of  the 
Washington  Post — May  9,  1974— men- 
tion was  made  of  results  from  a  suney 
conducted  as  far  back  as  the  fall  of  1973 
by  the  Institute  of  Social  Research  at 
the  University  of  Michigan  This  survey 
asked  1.044  persons  across  the  Nation 
how  good  a  job  they  felt  each  of  the  in- 
stitutions in  the  United  States  \va>  do- 
ing for  the  country.  Tliey  answered  by 
checking  one  of  eight  ixjssible  responses, 
ranging  from  "very  poor"  to  "very  good." 
Small  businesses  ranked  fourth,  receiv- 
ing a  ranking  of  5  21  out  of  a  possible  8. 
only  exceeded  by  Uie  U  S.  miliUir\  — 
5  50— college  and  universities — 5.48 — 
churches  and  religious  organizations — 
5.26.  The  institution  survey  clearly  de- 
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plcted  the  manner  In  which  the  public  Is 
Increasingly  disenchanted  with  large 
ron)orations  and  the  power  big  corpora- 
tions wield  over  other  institutions,  in- 
cluding the  Government.  I  dare  say  that 
a  1976  figure  would  note  a  dramatic  rise 
In  this  regard  and  that  today's  survey 
re.'^ults  on  tlie  same  sub.iect  would  sharply 
Increase  tlie  small  business  rating.  I  am 
sure  that  most  of  us  in  the  Senate  share 
this  trend  already  well -promulgated 
among  various  Presidential  candidates. 

Throughout  the  Nation,  a  variety  of 
events  are  marking  the  accomplishments 
of  the  country's  small  busiiiessmen  and 
women  and  the  contributions  they  have 
made  as  part  of  the  "vital  majority"  in 
our  countn,-. 

Today,  Thursday.  May  13.  1976.  small 
business  award  recipients  from  the  50 
States  are  being  accompanied  to  Capitol 
HiU  by  personnel  from  the  Small  Busi- 
ness Administration,  as  a  part  of  SBA- 
sponsored  activities  during  Small  Busi- 
ness Week,  honoring  the  small  business 
community.  These  awardees  were  nom- 
inated by  Small  Business  Administration 
district  offices  fi-oni  among  the  millions 
of  .small  business  men  and  women  that 
SB.\  comes  in  contact  with  everj'  year. 
They  were  selected  on  the  basis  of  their 
business'  success  over  a  period  of  time. 
Its  impact  on  the  job  market,  continued 
growth  and  improved  financial  position. 
Its  restxjiise  to  adverse  conditions,  and 
personal  characterlsties  of  the  nominee. 
such  as  entrepreneurial  ability  and  com- 
munity-oriented involvenicnts. 

The  SBA  State  award  wir.ner  from 
.Alabama  is  Mr.  Soloman  P.  Kimerling. 
president.  Alabama  Oxygen  Co.  Bes- 
semer. Ala.  I  congratulate  Mr.  Kimerling 
on  his  selection  r--  Alabama  Small  Busi- 
nessman of  the  Year. 

Tills  year,  these  events  are  particularly 
poignant  during  the  year  of  the  Bicen- 
tennial celebration  of  the  foundation  of 
our  Nation.  This  focus  should  make  all 
Americans  especially  cognizant  that  the 
basis  of  our  economic  and  political  free- 
dom was — and  is — the  small  enterprise, 
whether  it  be  agricultural  or  commercial. 
It  is  mv  privilege  today,  Mr.  President,  to 
salute  these  millions  of  Americans  dur- 
ing the  1976  Small  Business  Week 


SUPPORT  FOR  THE  FUNDING 
I^VEUS  FOR  OLDER  AMERICANS 
PROGRAMS  IN  TIIE  FISCAL  1976 
SITPLEMENTAL  APPROPRIATIONS 
BILL 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  as  chair- 
man of  the  Senate  Committee  on  Aging, 
I  am  pleased  that  the  second  supplemen- 
tal appropriations  bill  Includes  realistic 
funding  levels  to  strengthen  the  Older 
Ampricans  Act  and  other  programs  af- 
fecting the  elderly. 

I  also  wish  to  pay  special  tribute  to 
Senator  Magnuson  for  his  effective  lead- 
ership rus  chairman  of  the  Labor-HEW 
Appr  )-'.-:ations  Subcommittee — on  behalf 
of  older  Americans. 

Over  tlie  years  he  has  consistently 
demonstrated  genuine  concern  about  the 
problem.s  and  challenges  facing  the  eld- 
erly. This  bill  is  another  such  example. 

I  am  also  pleased  that  the  Appropria- 


tions Committee  adopted  several  amend- 
ments, which  I  advanced  with  Senators 
Eagleton  and  Brooke,  to  improve  the 
economic  well-being  of  older  Americans. 

COMMtTNlTY      SERVICES 

First,  H.R.  13172  would  permit  service 
programs  under  the  Older  Americans  Act 
to  be  made  more  readily  available  for 
the  elderly. 

In  fiscal  1975  an  estimated  1.7  million 
elderly  persons  received  a  wide  range  of 
services — such  as  home  health,  home- 
maker,  and  others — imder  title  in  of 
the  Older  Americans  Act  to  enable  them 
to  continue  to  live  independently  in  their 
communities.  Without  these  services, 
many  individuals  would  be  forced  into 
institutions  at  a  substantially  higher 
public  cost.  H.R.  13172  would  help  to  ex- 
pand these  essential  services.  In  addition, 
it  would  provide  funding  for  the  four 
priority  services — transportation.  hc«ne 
health,  legal  counseling,  and  residential 
repairs— under  the  title  in  cjommunity 
services  program. 

Second.  H.R.  13172  provides  $15.6  mil- 
lion to  expand  the  section  308  model  proj- 
ects program  to  develop  innovative  solu- 
tions for  the  elderly's  everyday  problems. 

RESEARCH     AND    TRAINING 

Third,  funding  is  available  to  continue 
and  expand  research  and  training  activi- 
ties under  the  Older  Americans  Act. 

A  critical  shortage  of  adequately 
trained  personnel  now  constitutes  one  of 
the  most  serious  problems  in  the  field  of 
aging.  In  recent  years  the  title  ni  com- 
mimity  services  program  has  expanded 
considerably.  This,  in  turn,  has  created 
a  demand  for  competently  trained  indi- 
viduals to  deliver  these  .ser\-ices. 

The  committee  repwrt  also  directs  that 
a  portion  of  the  increased  training  funds 
be  used  for  legal  and  other  advocacy 
services  by  training  lawyers  and  parapro- 
fessionals  on  a  national,  regional,  or 
State  basis.  This  is  designed  to  imple- 
ment a  provision  I  sponsored  with  Sen- 
ator TtJNNEY  as  a  part  of  the  Older 
Americans  Amendments  of  1975. 

Today  many  older  Americans  are 
forced  to  fend  themselves  when  they  have 
a  legal  problem,  particularly  the  moder- 
ate-income aged.  Their  incomes  may  be 
too  high  to  qualify  for  legal  services.  Yet. 
they  cannot  afford  a  private  attorney. 
The  net  impact  is  that  far  too  many  ac- 
cept erroneous  decisions  by  program  ad- 
ministrators because  they  do  not  know 
what  recourse  is  available. 

In  addition,  many  lawyers  are  not  ade- 
quately trained  concerning  legal  ques- 
tions affecting  the  elderly.  However, 
funding  provided  in  H.R.  13172  can  help 
attorneys  and  others  to  develop  tlie  ex- 
pertise to  advise  or  counsel  older  .Ameri- 
cans when  they  have  a  legal  problem  in- 
volving social  security,  medicare,  VA  pen- 
sions, or  other  Federal  programs. 

Like  training,  research  has  been  rele- 
gated to  a  lower  priority  in  the  field  of 
atring  But  funds  committed  for  research 
have  yielded  important  benefits.  The  clas- 
sic example,  perhaps,  is  the  title  Vn  nu- 
trition program  which  is  the  direct  result 
of  demonstration  projects  funded  in  the 
late  1960s.  Today,  nearly  280.000  meals 
are  sen-ed  daily  under  the  nutrition  pro- 
gram for  the  elderly. 


SENIOR  CENTERS  .-iND  GERONTOLOGY  CEKTiaS 

Like  the  House-passed  bill,  the  Senate 
version  includes  funding,  for  the  first 
time,  for  multiclisciplmar>'  centers  of 
gerontology  for  research,  training,  and 
information  exchange  purposes,  in  aca- 
demic centers  and  elsewhere. 

In  addition,  it  provides  support  for 
senior  centers,  which  can  serve  as  a  focal 
point  for  the  deliverj-  of  services  for  the 
elderly  and  to  alert  them  to  Federal  bene- 
fit programs  Moreover,  it  is  generally 
more  economical  to  deliver  services  at 
senior  centers  where  large  numbers  of 
elderly  persons  typically  come  each  day 
to  participate  in  recreational,  service, 
and  other  activities. 

HOTTSING  rOB  THI   ELOKRLT 

H.R.  13172  would  also  make  additional 
lending  authority  available  for  the  sec- 
tion 202  housing  for  the  elderly  program. 

This  action — together  with  the  fiscal 
1976  Housing  and  Urban  Development 
Appropriations  Act — can  help  to  con- 
struct 25.000  housing  units  for  aged  and 
aging  Americans. 

Housing  is  now  the  nimiber  one  ex- 
penditure for  older  Americans — t>T>icaUy 
accounting  for  about  one-third  of  their 
limited  budgets.  Many,  however,  are  dis- 
covering that  they  are  being  priced  out 
of  the  housing  market.  Yet,  they  are 
finding  It  increasingly  difficult  to  remain 
in  their  homes  because  of  rapidly  esca- 
lating property  taxes  and  maintenance 
costs. 

AGE    DISCRIMINATION    STTTDT 

The  second  supplemental  appropria- 
tions bill  includes  fvmds  for  the  Civil 
Rights  Commission  to  conduct  the  age 
discrimination  study  mandated  by  the 
Older  Americans  Amendments  of   1975. 

This  study  can  lead  to  effective  regula- 
tions to  eliminate  age  bias  in  any  pro- 
gram or  activity  receiving  Federal  finan- 
cial assistance. 

For  these  reasons.  I  reaffirm  my  sup- 
port for  the  funding  provisions  lor  older 
Americans  in  the  supplemental  appro- 
priations bill. 


THE  U.S.  POSTAL  SER\TCE 

Mr.  McGEE  Mr  President  the  Com- 
mittee on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service 
will  soon  begin  the  job  of  marking  up 
legislation  to  amend  the  Postal  Reor- 
ganization Act  of  1970  and  pro\-ide  a 
more  sound  financial  footing  for  the  U.S. 
Postal  Service.  The  committee  enters  on 
this  work  with  con.siderable  background, 
generally  reaffirmed  in  its  judgment  of 
March,  1974.  that.  "If  the  postal  sys- 
tem is  going  to  maintain  ser\'ice  at  lev- 
els which  are  compatible  with  what  the 
public  can  reasonably  be  expected  to 
pay  it  will  probably  be  necessarj-  for 
the  Congress  to  provide  a  greater  degree 
of  support  through  Treasury  financing 
than  was  envisioned  in  the  original  pro- 
visions of  the  1970  act." 

That  conclasion.  taken  from  the  com- 
mittee's report  on  an  investigation  of 
the  Postal  Service  authorized  by  Senate 
Resolution  61  of  the  93d  Congress,  is.  if 
anything,  more  true  today.  An  increase 
in  the  fixed  public  service  pav-ment  au- 
thorized by  the  1970  act  is  no  longer  a 
"probable"  necessity,  but  an  imperative 
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if  the  service  wanted  bj.'  the  public  is  to 
be  maintained  without  the  Postal  Service 
sinlcing  deeper  and  doc|>er  into  the  pit  of 
insolvency. 

In  this  connection, 
would  like  to  call  the 
Senate   to   two   recent 
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Mr  President.  I 
attention  of  the 
editorials   which 


the  April  19  edi- 

The  second  is  an 

c      Mails:      No 

d  in  the  Los  An- 

I  ask  unanimous 
les  be  printed  in 


bear  directly  on  the  sul  (ject  and  support 

the    conclusion    that    ( r eater    Treasury 

support  must  be  forthc(  ming.  The  first  Ls 

"A  Letter  Prom  the  Chairman"  of  Time. 

Inc  .  which  appeared  ii 

tion  of  Time  magazine 

editorial     entitled 

Choice."  which  appea 

geles  Times  of  April  1 

consent  that  both  ar 

the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorials 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

A  Leitbh   Prom  fee  Chairman 

This  past  December  h  began  a  dialogue 
with  the  White  House  oil  the  Postal  Service. 
Parts  of  that  dialogue  wifcre  reported  In  these 
columns,  and  since  thent  a  flood  of  editorials 
and  news  stories,  congrfsslonal  debate  and 
public  dl.scu.sslon,  chang|s  In  the  US.  Postal 
Service — actual  or  thraifctened — have  made 
the   post   office   a   flercAy   hot   subject. 

Since  the  Publisher's]]  Letter  was  opened 
to  the  subject  before,  f  believe  this  seems 
the  appropriate  place  %nd  moment  for  a 
brief  report  on  what  haa^  happened. 

Very  possibly  we  are  alteltig  the  beginning 
of  some  consensus  on  hiw  to  maintain  the 
Postal  Service.  At  least  I  am  struck  by  the 
fact  that  the  knowledgeable  people  who  may 
have  dissimilar  points  of  view  on  other  mat- 
ters have  lately  expressed  remarkably  simi- 
lar Ideas  about  the  postal  dilemma. 

Senator  Barry  Ooldwater  (R..  Ariz.),  In 
an  unusually  wide-ranging  article  scheduled 
for  the  May  'ssue  of  the  Notre  Dame  Journal 
of  Legislation,  raises  the  question  of  how  "a 
political  conservative  who  ordinarily  Is  skep- 
tical of  more  public  spending"  can  support 
postal  appropriations  that  the  White  House 
oppases.  The  Senator  answers  with  six  de- 
tailed reasons,  the  final  one  being  that  "free 
speech,  and  all  that  means  to  the  general 
public  and  our  way  of  life,  is  truly  Involved." 
Noting  "the  historic  role  ©f  the  public  malls 
as  promoting  public  enlightenment  and  the 
security  of  a  free  people."  Senator  Oold- 
water concludes  that  "thjs  end  Is  deserving 
of  the  support  of  all  who  supported  free- 
dom." 

James  Rademacher.  the  president  of  the 
Letter  Carriers  union,  agrees  with  Senator 
Ooldwater — on  that.  In  a  recent  letter  to  the 
White  House,  Mr.  Rademacher  also  argued 
for  the  appropriations  or  the  pvibllc  service 
subsidies  that  are  necessary  to  maintain 
postal  service.  "It  seems  to  be  a  modern  fal- 
lacy." he  observed,  "that  says  the  post  office 
should  pay  Its  own  way.  .  .  .  Does  the  De- 
partment of  Commerce?" 

In  his  letter  to  the  White  Hou.se.  Mr.  Rad- 
emacher expressed  his  fear  that  without  a 
substantial  postal  subsidy,  "the  postal  estab- 
lishment Is  going  down  the  drain "  That 
echoes  the  concern  of  the  chairman  of  the 
House  Postal  Service  Subcommittee.  James 
Hanley  (D..  N.Y.).  who  In  a  recent  insertion 
In  the  Congressional  Record  said  that  those 
who  continue  to  be  against  public  service 
subsidies  "will  either  purp>osefully  or  inad- 
vertently  lead   the   Postal   Service   to  ruin." 

Congressman  Hanley  summed  up  his  ex- 
perience of  a  decade  In  dealing  with  the 
postal  problem:  "It  Is  wishful  thinking  to 
believe  that  we  can  continue  the  kind  of 
service  we  have  enjoyed  and  which  has  been 
remarkably  beneficial  to  the  country  without 
providing  substantial  funds  from  the  gen- 
eral treasury.  To  be  sure  we  must  ferret  out 
waste,  and  we  cannot  tolerate  slipshod  man- 


agement But  money  will  still  be  needed  over 
and  above  that  generated  by  postal  rates  " 

Last  month  In  the  Senate,  the  chairman 
of  the  Post  Office  and  Civil  Ser\ice  Commit- 
tee. Oale  McOee  (D .  Wyo.).  bluntly  con- 
demned resistance  to  lncrea.sed  "subsidies  to 
the  Postal  Service,  which  desperately  need.s 
those  subsidies."  Earlier  the  Senator  had 
warned  his  colleagues  that  without  those 
subsidies  the  Postal  Service  would  be  "frag- 
mented and  struggling  for  survival." 

Some  enthusla.sts  have  suggested  private 
Industry  as  a  Moses  to  lead  us  out  of  the 
postal  wilderness.  This  suggestion  also  pro- 
duces a  striking  Identity  of  opinion  about 
the  modern  Moses"  chances. 

Ooldwater:  "Should  postage  costs  con- 
tinue to  Increase,  private  delivery  systems 
may  become  feasible  in  certain  parts  of  met- 
ropolitan areas,  but  will  remain  doubtful  for 
use  In  rural  areas,  small  towns  or  many 
apartment  hou-ses  " 

Rademacher:  "Those  who  advocate  turn- 
ing over  the  postal  operation  to  private  en- 
terprl.se  .  .  .  are  particularly  misled,  be- 
cause they  stmply  do  not  understand  the 
mission  of  our  Postal  Service,  or  postal  eco- 
nomics." 

Handley:  "First  the  Administration  starves 
the  Postal  Service  of  the  funds  necessary  to 
do  Its  Job.  then  It  disingenuously  suggests 
that  private  enterprise  be  allowed  to  step  in. 
I  admire  private  enterprise,  have  worked  In 
It  or  with  It  all  my  life,  and  realize  that  It 
can  do  a  good  Job  of  delivering  the  mall  for 
some  of  the  people.  But  not  all  of  the  people, 
and  that  Is  what  the  Postal  Service  Is  all 
about." 

McOee:  "Allowing  private  companies  to 
compete  with  the  Postal  Service  In  the  de- 
livery of  flrst-class  mall  would  signal  the  end 
of  the  Postal  Service  as  a  national  Institu- 
tion, for  the  private  firms  would  take  over 
the  profitable  delivery  areas,  leaving  delivery 
to  remote  and  rural  areas  to  the  Postal 
Service." 

These  four  knowledgeable  gentlemen  are 
quoted  at  some  length  because  I  suspect 
their  recent  statements  are  not  Just  straws 
In  the  wind  They  probably  Indicate  which 
way  the  wind  Is  blowing.  There  are.  of  course, 
countering  breezes,  and  I  do  not  mean  to 
suggest  any  lack  of  opposition  to  their  view- 
point (on  postal  matters  any  position  taken 
by  anyone  is  Immediately  oppo.sed  by  some- 
one). It  Is  rather  certain.  In  fact,  that  even 
these  four  experts  would  disagree  on  parts 
of  any  proposed  overall  solution  to  the  postal 
problem. 

It  seems  worth  noting,  however,  that  all 
four  agree  on  certain  fundamentals:  (1)  the 
necessity  of  public  service  appropriations  to 
maintain  the  i>ost  office.  (2)  the  danger  of 
chopping  up  the  Postal  Service  and  giving 
pieces  of  It  to  private  enterprise.  (3)  the 
Immediacy  of  the  threat  to  the  existence 
of  the  post  office,  and  (4)  the  Importance  of 
the  Postal  Service  as  the  underpinning  which 
helps  bind  our  diverse  nation  together. 


The  Mails:  No  Choice 
In  an  atmosphere  of  rampant  dissatisfac- 
tion over  mall  .service  and  over  the  rising  cost 
of  sending  an  ordinary  letter.  It  Is  staggering 
to  hear  Postmaster  Oeneral  Benjamin  F. 
Ballar  asking  CongresB  to  double  Its  mall 
subsidy,  which  already  runs  to  tl.6  billion  a 
year. 

Yet  the  nation  has  no  choice  The  subsidy 
should  be  granted — temporarily.  Otherwise 
the  Postal  Service  wUl  have  to  cut  services 
further  and  raise  rates  again.  That  would 
drive  away  more  business.  Increase  the  deficit 
and  start  another  cycle  of  service  cutbacks 
and  rate  increases  America  has  been  through 
that  too  many  times  already 

Unquestionably,  the  people  who  run  the 
malls  have  made  some  large  and  costly  mis- 
takes But  these  are  not  the  only  reasons 
for  the  system's  terrible  problems  today. 


Inflation  Is  affecting  virtually  ever>-thlng, 
not  Just  the  malls  In  fact,  in  no  other  major 
country  except  Canada  Is  the  cost  of  send- 
ing a  flrst-class  letter  so  low  In  relation  to 
prevailing  wages. 

Further,  some  of  the  miscalculations  be- 
hind the  current  mall  problenvs  cannot  be 
blamed  on  the  Postal  Service  alone.  When 
Congress  established  the  new  semlautono- 
mous  system  Ave  years  ago.  everyone  who 
took  part  In  the  decision  assumed  that  mail 
volume  would  continue  rising  And  It  waa 
commonly  believed  that  economy  measures 
could  take  hold  quickly  because  of  the  Post 
Office's  high  rate  of  employe  turnover.  But 
mall  volume  has  begun  declining,  and  fewer 
postal  employes  are  quitting.  So,  what  was 
done  to  save  money  has  cost  money.  But  the 
Investments  and  changes  probably  will  pay 
off  eventually. 

There  are  other  problems  New  equipment 
has  been  put  Into  regular  use  too  quickly, 
resulting  In  misdirected  letters  and  damaged 
packages.  Unions  have  been  recalcitrant, 
fighting  reasonable  efforts  to  spread  work- 
loads more  evenly  and  to  make  underworked 
employes  bear  a  fairer  share  of  the  load.  Rate 
Increases  have  been  delayed  unconscionably 
by  the  Postal  Rate  Commission's  Indecision. 

Some  of  these  problems  can  be  solved 
eventually  If  adequate  financial  help  Is  forth- 
coming from  Congress,  and  if  the  appropriate 
committees  exercise  tough  discipline  over  the 
Postal  Service.  Rigorous  congressional  over- 
sight miist  not  mean  ending  the  limited 
autonomy  under  which  the  Postal  Service 
now  operates  That  would  compound  the 
problem  by  putting  complicated  decisions  on 
thousands  of  rates — and  thousands  of  execu- 
tive appointments — back  Into  the  polltlca; 
process. 

American  mall  service,  according  to  some 
measures  of  error  rates  and  delivery  times, 
has  begun  to  Improve  One  day  the  malls 
should  be  able  to  come  nearer  breaking  even, 
but  that  day — at  the  very  best — Is  several 
years  off  Congress  can  help  by  Insisting  on 
better  performance  by  both  management  and 
labor  as  the  price  for  temp<;)rarlly  paving 
the  deficit. 


May  13,  1976 
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TAXPAYER  INFORMATION  PRO- 
VIDED   U.S.    PROSECLTTORS 

Mr.  MONTOYA.  Mr.  President,  re- 
cently tlie  Wa.<;hington  Star  rejKirted  on 
the  practice  of  using  Internal  Revenue 
taxpayer  information  to  provide  U.S. 
prosecutors  with  information  concern- 
ing prospective  jurors. 

This  situation  was  comment<Ki  on  by 
the  editors  of  the  Star  on  April  20. 

I  certainly  .share  tlie  concern  expressed 
by  the  editor  of  this  newspaper,  and  feel 
that  It  is  essential  tliat.  members  of  the 
Congress  are  aware  of  Uii.s  practice. 

This  Is.  as  the  Stiir  points  out.  onl.v 
one  more  case  of  an  invasion  of  privacy 
by  Government.  It  makes  even  more  clear 
the  necessity  of  legislative  action  to  pro- 
tect taxpayer  privacy  on  tax  returns 
which  are  required  by  Government  but 
which  are  not.  apparently,  kept  confl- 
dentlal. 

Members  of  the  U.S.  Senate  take  great 
pride  in  the  strength  and  powir  of  our 
Government.  'We  oft«i  point  with  pride 
to  leaders  In  our  Nation. 

There  Ls  one  American,  however,  who 
seldom  is  honored  by  commentators,  al- 
though his  importance  Ls  really  far 
greater  than  tliat  of  any  other  leader,  no 
matter  how  wise  or  how  successful.  That 
forgotten  American,  of  course.  i>  the 
American  taxpayer. 

Without  him  nothing  in  Goveniment 


would  work,  no  defense  would  be  possible 
against  our  enemies,  no  Government  pro- 
grams would  operate,  no  congre.s.sional 
salaries  would  be  paid,  no  White  House 
advisors  would  be  hired,  no  foreign  aid 
would  be  possible,  and  the  dreams  and 
hopes  of  most  of  the  free  world  would 
wither  away. 

Without  the  American  taxpayer,  the 
American  Government  would  not  exist  at 
all.  and  we  would,  indeed,  live  in  the  jun- 
gle of  anarchy. 

Throughout  our  history  as  a  Nation. 
the  taxpayer  has  stood  firm  behind  ev- 
ery forward  step.  HLs — or  her — dedica- 
tion to  duty,  patience,  and  fallh  in  our 
system  has  made  po.ssible  tlic  develop- 
ment and  growth  of  this  country-. 

Through  all  of  tliese  years  it  L^  .signifi- 
cant that  the  American  taxpayer  has.  for 
the  most  part,  asse.ssed  himself — that  is, 
he  has  figured  out  what  tax  he  owes, 
has  filed  whatever  forms  have  been  de- 
signed for  him.  and  has  paid  his  tax  bill 
voluntarily. 

However,  a  growing  number  of  tax- 
payers are  beginning  to  question  the  fair- 
ness and  d*^ce!icy  with  which  their  own 
lax  system  o;)enites  I  have  recently  held 
hearings  in  four  major  cities  of  the 
United  States  trj  hear  testimony  from 
taxpayers  concerning  their  questions  and 
complaints  about  IRS  practices  and  pro- 
cedures. Once  again  I  am  deeply  con- 
cerned about  the  ver.'  obvioiLs  erosion  of 
trast  m  the  .system 

One  very  seriou.s  concern  whlrh  those 
who  testify  before  me  expre.ss  over  and 
over  again  i.s  the  concern  for  the  privacy 
of  tax  information.  I  have  introduced 
legislation  to  protect  tax  reix)rt  informa- 
tion and  to  make  it  less  accessible  to 
other  Government  agencies  or  depart- 
ments. I  testified  last  month  concerning 
that  legislation  before  the  Senate  Fi- 
nance Committee  I  am  hopeful  that  my 
bill  will  be  considered  and  will  be  part  of 
the  Tax  Reform  Act  of  1976  when  it  is 
reported  out  of  that  committ.ee. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  re- 
cent article  and  editorial  from  the  Wa.sh- 
ington  Star  be  print<>d  in  the  Record.  It 
seems  clear  to  me  that  the  practice  re- 
ported on  in  these  articles  is  further  e'vi- 
dence  of  the  need  for  corrective  legisla- 
tive aetion  by  this  Congres.s 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

IProm  the  Washington  Star,  Apr   18,  1976) 
IRS  Checks   Orr  U.S.   Jt-rors — PRosEft-roHS 

Si-BMiT   Names   To   IiiENTrrT   THosr   With 

Bias  Against  Government 

(By  Jerry  Oppenhelmer) 
Untold  thousands  of  Americans  called  for 
federal  Jury  duty  have  been  subjected  to  In- 
ternal Revenue  Service  backpround  checks 
without  their  knowledge  by  US  prosecutors 
seeking  to  pinpoint  those  with  pos.sible  antl- 
government  biases. 

Experienced  prosecvitors  around  the  coun- 
try and  an  IRS  .spokesman  acknowledged  the 
practice.  However,  a  numljer  of  U.S.  attorneys 
said  they  never  have  .sought  government  in- 
formation about  Jurors,  and  some  termed  the 
practice  "Improijer  "  and  "offensive"  to  both 
Jurors  and  defendants. 

Some  Intervle-APd  .said  the  practice  may  In- 
fringe on  the  privacy  of  citizens  called  to 
serve  on  Juries:  that  It  violates  the  spirit  of 
voir  dire — the  traditional  Juror  examination 


process — and  may  tip  the  scales  of  Justice  in 
favor  of  the  government. 

The  Star  Inquiry  found  that  In  some  dis- 
tricts the  use  of  tax  Information  as  a  prose- 
cution tool  In  screening  Juries  Is  sporadic — 
occurring  on  a  case-by-case  basis — while  In 
others,  such  a.*;  Maryland,  it  Is  "automatic." 

Present  and  former  prosecutors  In  the  US 
Attorney's  Office  In  Baltimore  acknowledge 
that  the  practice  dates  back  a  number  of 
years,  pos.slbly  Into  the  lat«  1940s  And  one 
former  prosecutor  now  in  private  practice  In 
Baltimore  asserted  that  as  recently  as  the 
1960s  "there  were  no  restrictions  "  on  prose- 
cutors there  getting  actual  tax  returns  of 
prospective  Jurors. 

I.n  Maryland  alone,  thousands  of  citizens 
sommoned  to  serve  on  U.S.  District  Court 
juries  apparently  have  had  their  tax  files 
scrutinized  by  government  lawyers  and  their 
assistants  and  po.sslbly  by  private  defense 
attorneys,  interviews  indicate. 

Present  and  past  government  sources  said 
that  sometimes  FBI  and  police  files  also  are 
checked  before  selection  of  Juries,  particu- 
larly In  important  and  sensitive  government 
prosecutions. 

An  IRS  spokesman  confirmed  in  response 
to  an  inquiry  from  The  Star  that  the  agencv 
.supplies  Information  abotit  prospective  Jurors 
to  federal  prosecutors  He  said  a  section  of 
the  Code  of  Federal  Regulations  forbids  mak- 
ing tax  return'^  available,  but  does  not  pro- 
hibit the  an-swenng  of  an  inquiry  "as  to 
whether  a  proepvectlve  Juror  has  or  has  not 
been  investigated"  by  the  IRS. 

He  .said  the  only  information  supplied  to 
pro.secut/;Ts  wa,*;  yes  or  no  answers  to  inquirie.s 
as  to  whether  the  prospective  Juror  has  had 
tax  prDblem.s  But  one  veteran  prosecutor 
said  that,  on  oocafion,  he  has  .seen  more  de- 
tailed responses  from  the  IRS  And  one  prom- 
inent lawyer  asserted  that  during  a  recent 
political  corruption  trial  In  Maryland  a  pros- 
ecutor was  able  to  recount  the  specifics  of 
each  tax  ca.se  to  the  Judge  at  a  bench  con- 
ference during  Jury  .selection  The  lawyer 
said  he  was  "shocked." 

In  Baltimore.  U.S  Atty.  JervLs  S.  Finney 
.s.ald  the  'routine  check"  with  the  IRS  Is 
made  every  three  months  when  a  new  panel 
of  prosi>ective  jurors  Is  chosen  at  random 
from  voter  registration  records  in  Maryland's 
23  counties  and  Baltimore. 

Finney's  deputy  a.s.slstant,  Paul  Kramer, 
said  the  master  list  Is  sent  to  the  Intelligence 
Section  of  IRS  in  Baltimore  where  the  hun- 
dreds of  names  on  each  quarterly  list  are  fed 
into  a  computer. 

Kramer  said  the  ILst  comes  back  with 
notatlon.s  next  to  the  names  of  those  who 
have  had  IRS  problems.  Many  times,  he  said, 
these  notations  say  nothing  more  than  "Yes" 
or  "IRS." 

"We're  simply  making  a  check  with  another 
government  agency."  Kramer  contended. 
"The  Information  we  pet  back  is  \-lewed  as 
internal  and  is  not  normally  made  available 
to  defen.se  coun.sel.  It's  the  same  as  a  reporter 
checking  his  newspaper's  morgue  to  see  if 
there  is  any  information  on  someone  he's 
writing  about." 

In  the  latest  computer  check  of  approxi- 
mately 400  Jvlaryland  citizens  called  for  fed- 
eral Jury  duty,  the  namee  of  10  to  15  showed 
up  as  having  had  run-las  with  the  IRS  Rou- 
tine audits  are  included  in  the  Information 
spewed  out  by  the  computer  and  made  avail- 
able to  prosecutors. 

It  wUl  be  from  that  panel  that  Jurors  will 
be  selected  for  the  political  corruption  trial 
of  Gov  Marvin  Mandell  that  Is  scheduled  to 
begin  next  month. 

"The  value  of  this  information."  said  one 
veteran  prosecutor  who  did  not  want  to  be 
identified,  "is  you  can  then  ask  the  Judge 
during  voir  dire  to  please  inquire  of  juror 
No  83,  'Have  you  had  lax  problems?'  We'll 
already  know  the  answer,  but  It's  a  way  of 
checking  a  Juror's  veracity.  Sometimes  i>€ople 
lie  to  us." 


Finney  said  the  information  is  available  to 
his  assistants  "as  ca.ses  arise  There  would 
be  no  occasion  to  make  it  generally  available, 
but  there  have  been  occasions  when  defense 
attorneys  have  demanded  It.' 

Finney,  the  only  prosecutor  who  would 
confirm  on  the  record  that  IRS  data  had  been 
used  routinely,  said  he  did  not  view  acc-ess 
to  the  information  as  giving  the  govern- 
ment an  unfair  advantage  over  the  defense 

"The  elimination  of  bias  on  a  Jury  Is  not 
an  jnfalr  advantage."  he  declared  Finney 
said  he  did  not  .see  the  practice  as  a  \-iola- 
tion  of  a  Juror's  privacy  because  "It's  our 
Job  to  receive  information  from  many  sources 
for  all  kinds  of  legitimate  purposes  " 

Asst.  Atty.  Gen  Richard  L.  Thornburph 
who  heads  the  Justice  Department's  criminal 
division,  said  in  an  Inten-lew  that  he  did  not 
think  the  practice  was  routine  But  he  added, 
■"I  don't  see  anything  wrong  with  it  We"re 
entitled  to  as  much  information  as  possible 
to  select  Juries  with  some  Integrity." 

He  also  decried  criticism  of  the  practice, 
deciaring.  "Next  lime  they'll  say  we  shouldn't 
ask  questions  during  voir  dire  This  privacy 
lunacy  will  end  up  with  absurd  results  '' 

Thomburgh  first  revealed  In  January  the 
government's  use  of  limited  t&x  data  to  screer. 
Jurors.  In  response  to  questions  during  con- 
gressional hearings  on  the  confidentiality  of 
tax  return  Information. 

As  a  result  of  Thornburgh's  brief  testimony 
on  the  subject.  Rep  Charles  A  Vanlk, 
D-Ohio,  wrote  Atty.  Gen.  Edward  H  Levi  last 
month  requesting  more  Information  Thorn- 
burgh  said  he  has  sent  a  questionnaire  to  all 
U.S.  attorneys  seeking  to  determine  whether 
the  practice  Is  widespread  and  will  make  that 
information  available  to  Congress 

FYoeecutors  who  have  used  IRS  data  to  pick 
Jurors  said  the  inlormatlon  was  valuable  be- 
cause they  found  that  prospective  Jurors  fre- 
quently hide  their  feelings  about  the  govern- 
ment, or  even  lie  about  their  personal  lives, 
during  voir  dire. 

'What  It  comes  down  to,"  said  a  U.S  at- 
torney In  the  Midwest,  "is  that  you  Just  have 
to  look  these  people  In  the  eye  to  see  If 
they're  telUng  the  truth  It's  pretty  unscien- 
tific." Another  prosecutor  said,  "A  check 
ahead  of  time  Is  essential.  Otherwise  Jury 
selection  Is  a  total  gamble" 

A  number  of  prosecutors  also  cited  the 
growing  trend  among  defense  lawyers  to  hire 
social  scientists  and  psychologists  to  draw  up 
proflaes  of  prospective  Jurors  as  an  aid  to 
selecting  those  most  favorable  to  the 
defendant. 

Such  a  group  aided  the  defense  In  the  trial 
of  the  Rev.  Philip  F.  Berrtgan  and  other  ac- 
tivists accused  of  plotting  to  kidnap  Secre- 
tary of  State  Henry  Kissinger  several  years 
ago.  The  activists  were  acquitted. 

Scientists  al.so  were  retained  In  the  "Cam- 
den 28"  draft  board  raiders  csise  in  New 
Jersey,  and  were  cor^sulted  In  the  1974  trial 
of  former  Atty.  Gen  John  M  Mitchell  and 
former  Commerce  Secretary-  Maurice  H  Stan^ 
in  New  York. 

A  number  of  defense  attorneys  Interviewed 
called  the  prosecution  practice  "outrageous  " 
Their  basic  complaint  was  that  the  informa- 
tion secured  by  the  government  was  r.ot 
shared  with  them 

"It's  a  bad  practice  when  It's  unilateral." 
said  a  Washington  trial  lawyer,  "but  I  don't 
really  see  it  as  a  violation  of  the  Juror's  pri- 
vacy" "ftTiat  is  unsettling  Is  the  Imbalance  of 
resources  available  to  the  defense." 

Surprisingly,  a  number  of  prosecutors 
Interviewed  agree.  In  Chicago.  U.S.  Atty 
Samuel  K  Skinner  said  he  has  never  re- 
quested IRS  data  on  prospective  jurors. 

[From  the  Washington  Star.  Apr.  20,  1976] 

Judging   the   Jury 
To  the  long  list  of  those  who  Invade  the 
presumed  privacy  of  federal  Income  Xax.  re- 
turns, we  may  now  add  federal  prosecutors 
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looking  for  anti -government  bias  In  prospec- 
tive Jurors. 

An  article  In  The  Star  on  Sunday  disclosed 
that  thousands  of  citlaens  called  for  Jury 
duty  in  the  federal  courts  have  had  their 
tax  files  checked  to  see  If  they've  had  any 
run-lna  with   the   Internal   Revenue  Service. 

The  first  thing  wrongjwlth  this  Is  that  It 
violates  the  right  of  taxjayers  to  expect  that 
tax  Information  will  b|  kept  confidential. 
Watergate  Investigations  disclosed  that  mis- 
uses of  tax  returns  hav(  ranged  from  presi- 
dential snooping  on  poll  tlcal  enemies  to  let- 
ting the  Department  of  \grlculture  examine 
the  returns  of  farmers  o  compile  Informa- 
tion that  might  be  hel;  ful  In  setting  farm 
policy.  The  use  of  tax  nformatlon  by  fed- 
eral prosecutors  In  conn<  :tlon  with  Jury  serv- 
ice Indicates  that  govern  nent  ofBclals  haven't 
learned  much  from  Wal  srgate. 

Sure,  examination  of  tax  returns  might 
be  useful  In  many  goi  »mmental  pursuits. 
But  the  danger  In  pass  ng  them  around  to 
any  ofBclal  or  agency  th  .t  thinks  they  might 
be  helpful  should  be  ap  jarent  to  anyone. 

Apparently  most  pro<  (cutors  who  use  the 
IRS  for  background  ch<  :ks  of  Jurors  are  in- 
terested mainly  In  wh«  her  the  Jurors  have 
hewl  trouble  with  the  IBS.  But  some  sources 
told  The  Star  that  prosecutors  sometime 
have  detailed  Information  from  tax  files. 

The  use  of  tax  returns  for  purposes  for 
which  they  were  not  Intended  could  under- 
mine the  American  tap  system,  which  de- 
pends for  the  most  patrt  on  the  voluntary, 
honest  cooperation  of  tjie  citizens.  The  con- 
fidentiality of  tax  Information  Is  not  only  ex- 
pected by  citizens  but!  Is  required  by  law. 
Every  disclosure  of  ab\|Ee  of  that  conilden- 
tlallty  chips  away  at  ttje  faith  citizens  have 
In  the  tax  system. 

Furthermore,  we're  <lot  sure  prosecutors 
are  on  solid  ground  In  aiBsumlng  that  anyone 
who  has  had  an  argt4jnent  with  or  been 
audited  by  IRS  Is  anti-government.  We  pre- 
sume It's  possible  for  a  taxpayer  and  the 
tax  collector  to  have  an  honest  difference 
of  opinion  without  the  taxpayer  getting 
down  on  government  Itself:  some  taxpayers 
even  win  the  disputes.  We  can't  imagine,  for 
example,  that  a  Juror  wo\iId  vote  to  free  a 
dope  dealer  or  a  murderer  simply  because 
the  Juror  had  had  a  rtin-ln  with  the  IRS 

This  whole  business  of  prosecutors  and 
defense  lawyers  trying  to  prearrange  ver- 
dicts by  sclentlflc.  sophisticated  manipu- 
lation of  Jury  selection  is  a  little  mystifying. 
Instead  of  having  defendants  tried  by  run- 
of-the-mill  peers,  perhiaps  we  shotild — by 
raiding  government  agencies  of  every  tidbit 
available  about  citizen^  and  by  means  of 
"profiles"  drawn  up  by  koclal  scientists  and 
psychologists— establish  fa  cadre  of  profes- 
sional Jurors  whose  baclf grounds,  prejudices 
and  likely  voting  habltj|  are  predetermined. 
That  way  both  sides  co^ild  be  sure  of  what 
they  were  gettl:.. 


DESEGREGATION  AND  THE  CITIES— 
PART  V— FROM  SEGREGATION  TO 
INTEGRATION:    TEACHER    VIEWS 

Mr.  JAVTTS.  Mr.  President,  the  na- 
tional attack  on  school  desegregation 
often  sinks  to  the  level  of  meaningless 
generalizations  and  global  cliches.  Often 
It  can  be  reduced  to  one  sentence  sum- 
maries: "Busing  has  failed."  "Let's  put 
the  money  into  education."  "The  courts 
must  stop  running  the  schools."  "Educa- 
tional standards  are  falling." 

One  feature  in  common  Is  that  there 
is  no  clear  vision  of  the  alternatives  to 
desegregation  and  no  conception  of  the 
movement  from  segregation  to  true  inte- 
gration a.s  a  long  and  extremely  complex 
process  of  Institutional  change. 


The  important  changes  that  happen 
with  desegregation  take  place  with  in- 
dividual teachers  and  students  over  a 
period  of  years.  These  are  changes  that 
are  seldom  studied  by  social  scientists 
but  are  continually  cited  by  teachers  who 
have  experienced  the  transformation  of 
a  school.  Unfortunately,  only  a  few 
teachers  have  written  about  their  experi- 
ences. In  trying  to  understand  the 
meaning  of  segregation  and  integration, 
we  could  learn  much  from  teachers.  To- 
day's first  excerpt  is  from  Barry  Silver- 
stein  and  Ronald  Krate's  1975  book. 
"Children  of  the  Dark  Ghetto."  Both  of 
them  taught  in  the  elementary  schools  of 
central  Harlem.  Their  description  of  the 
social  forces  In  a  ghetto  school  should 
give  pause  to  those  who  think  that  an 
increment  of  Federal  funds  will  solve 
the  problems.  Perhaps  it  will  also  stimu- 
late thought  about  the  wisdom  of  sharply 
cutting  title  I  payments  to  the  New  York 
schools  in  1974  and  about  the  city's  grave 
problems  in  Implementing  further  edu- 
cational cutbacks  now. 

The  second  selection  comes  from  Mar- 
garet Anderson's  eloquent  book.  "The 
Children  of  the  South."  A  teacher  at  the 
Clinton,  Tenn..  High  School  in  19.56.  when 
the  city  became  the  symbol  of  southern 
resistance  when  Its  school  was  dyna- 
mited. Ms.  Anderson  stayed  In  the  school 
and  sensitively  observed  the  very  Im- 
portant changes  that  were  slowly  emerg- 
ing. A  final  selection,  from  Ina  Schle- 
singer  and  Michael  D'Amore's  study  of 
desegregation  in  White  Plains.  N.Y.,  dis- 
cusses the  challenge  of  moving  from 
physical  desegregation  to  effectively  Inte- 
grated classrooms. 

Perhaps  these  reports  from  the  class- 
room may  give  Members  of  the  Senate  a 
more  accurate  view  of  both  the  nature 
of  ghetto  education  and  the  challenge  of 
achieving  integration  We  owe  it  to  the 
teachers  and  to  the  children  who  de- 
pend on  our  public  schools  to  stop  over- 
simplifying these  issues  and  stirring 
fears.  Successful  integration  is  a  slow, 
arduous,  and  extraordinarily  Important 
task.  The  Americans  who  are  working  to 
make  it  succeed  deserve  our  thanks  and 
the  help  of  the  Federal  Government. 
Desegregation  has  not  come  easily  in  any 
of  our  Important  Institutions  and  none 
are  more  consequential  than  our  schools. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  these 
excerpts  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpts 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
(A    selection    from    Sllverstein    and    Krate. 

•'Children  of  the  Dark  Ghetto,"  New  York 

Praeger,  1975) 
The  Interaction  of  Tsachers  and  Stttoents 

MOTIVA'nON  AND  SCHOOL  ACKIKVirMKNT 

Some  of  those  children  who  had  not 
learned  to  read  well  In  the  elementary  school 
grades  gave  up  trying.  Others  habitually 
tried  to  hide  their  lack  of  reading  ability. 
Most,  however,  were  unable  to  channel  their 
anxiety  Into  achievement-oriented  behaviors 
as  they  fell  farther  behind  In  the  functional 
reading  skills  required  for  school  achieve- 
ment each  year.  An  even  more  Important  fac- 
tor disrupting  any  consistent  efforts  toward 
school  achievement  was  the  pressing  physical 
need  of  the  children  and  their  Intense  emo- 
tional   concerns    related     to    the     lack    of 


nurturance,  acceptance,  direction,  consist- 
ency, and  protection. 

If  we  look  behind  the  school  achievement 
of  more  advantaged  children,  we  are  likely 
to  find  that  Intrinsic  motivation  for  learn- 
ing often  has  little  or  nothing  to  do  with 
their  behavior  In  school.  Many  middle-class 
elementary  school  children  become  resigned 
to  the  fact  the  school  Is  (and  has  always 
been)  a  rather  authoritarian  place  run  by 
adults.  They  learn  that  the  important  thins; 
to  do  In  school  is  to  find  what  the  teacher 
wants  them  to  say  or  write — the  "right 
answers" — and  to  say  or  write  them  upon 
request.  They  learn  that  "being  good"  In 
school  means  not  getting  out  of  your  seat 
unless  the  teacher  says  It  Is  all  right  to  do 
so  and  always  knowing  the  "right  answers" 
(even  If  you  don't  care  much  about  the 
subject  or  understand  what  the  answer 
means ) . 

Because  of  their  characteristically  In- 
tense dependency  relationship  with  their 
mothers,  most  middle-class  children  have 
been  socialized  successfully  to  achieve  In 
school.  Middle-class  elementary  school  chil- 
dren generally  seem  to  be  able  to  relate  to 
teachers  much  as  they  relate  to  their  mothers, 
hence  displeasing  the  teacher  by  not  knowing 
the  "right  answer"  caufcs  them  anxiety. 
Even  If  they  are  somewhat  frustrated  In 
school,  they  are  generally  comfortable 
enough  and  secure  enough  to  channel  their 
anxiety  into  directed  striving  to  meet  the 
demands  of  teachers. 

Many  Harlem  children  had  extreme  dif- 
ficulty pursuing  intrinsic  motives  to  learn 
or  playing  the  school's  game  In  their  eflorts 
to  learn  they  became  easily  disorganized 
and  tended  to  relate  ambivalently  to  teachers. 
In  displeasing  their  parents,  they  often  ran 
relatively  little  risk  of  significant  emotional 
or  material  loss,  especially  when  the  dis- 
pleasure was  related  to  falling  In  school  (an 
everyday  occurrence  in  Harlem).  And  what 
could  most  teachers  In  a  traditional  school 
do?  The  teachers  (like  the  parents)  could 
not  give  the  child  enough  emotionally  or 
materially  to  make  him  willing  to  strive  to 
please  them;  nor  could  they  force  him  to 
do  so.  When  Harlem  children  encountered 
difficulty  or  boredom  In  school,  they  did 
not  have  enough  comfort  or  security  to 
overcome  frustation  by  Increased  task- 
oriented  efforts.  And  so  the  children  turned 
away  from  their  teachers,  as  many  had 
turned  away  from  their  parents.  By  the  sec- 
ond grade,  most  teachers  found  that  the  force 
exacted  by  the  children's  peers  In  the  class- 
room and  throughout  the  school  almost 
counter-balanced  the  teacher's  impact. 

PEER    INFLUENCE    AND    ACHrE\'EMENT 

Because  teachers  had  become  largely  Irrel- 
evant to  most  Harlem  children  by  the  upper 
elementary  grades,  and  becau.so  the  early 
sorting  process  Increasingly  forced  children 
who  were  most  susceptible  to  group  influence 
Into  the  same  classes,  peer-group  activities 
came  to  command  much  of  the  attention  aid 
energy  expended  by  the  children  In  most 
classrooms.  The  often  confllctful  nature  of 
the  children's  relationship  to  one  another. 
exacerbated  by  the  frustrations  of  the  class- 
room, led  to  a  helphtenlng  of  tensions  In 
the  classroom.  Many  of  the  children  spent 
a  lot  of  their  time  tn  the  cla.ssroom  watchlni; 
each  other  somewhat  nervously  until  finally 
something  happened — an  exchange  of  in- 
sults, a  confrontAtlon.  a  fight  There  was  a 
great  deal  of  teasing,  shaming,  and  open  ag- 
gression, and  the  defen.ses  vised  against  them 
often  were  seen  frequently  In  classes  bclov 
the  "best"  one. 

The  ambivalent  children  appeared  to  be 
more  susceptible  to  peer-group  Influences 
than  the  other  types  of  children.  They  re- 
sponded more  openly  to  their  own  depend- 
ency needs  than  either  the  precix-loas  in- 
dependents, who  tended  to  avoid  dependent 
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relationships  when  available,  or  the  submia- 
Blves.  who  became  resigned  to  a  lack  of  op- 
portunity for  such  relationships  Some  of  the 
precocious  independents  became  clique  or 
gang  leaders  because  of  their  audacity  and 
resourcefulness.  Through  their  definant  at- 
titudes and  displays  of  physical  and  verbal 
power,  they  often  set  the  tone  tor  >;roup  a  - 
tlvlty.  Other  precocious  Independents  seemed 
to  be  "loners."  having  no  real  affiliation 
with  any  other  children  .Such  children  were 
often  quite  un{xjpular.  even  feared  by  the 
other  children  The  submls.'^lves  were  either 
socially  unattached  or  were  on  the  fringes  of 
a  group  of  more  outgoing  children. 

Most  of  the  children  became  so  caught  up 
in  the  group  that  a  single  incident  could 
keep  them  agitated  and  disorganized  for  an 
entire  day.  One  fight  one  wild  outursi 
agaln-st  a  teacher  or  by  a  teacher,  one  com- 
plaint, any  potentially  dramatic  event  could 
start  a  chain  reaction  of  nervous  impulsive 
behavior,  which  the  children  could  not  con- 
trol or  stop.  .  .  . 

Teachers  in  Harlem  frequently  complained 
that  they  could  not  get  the  children  to  pay 
attention  during  a  lesson.  This  Is  an  age-old 
problem    for    the    schoolmaster,    but    today 
theorists  of  Intellectual  development  are  say- 
ing that  children  are  Intrinsically  motivated 
to  learn,  that  they  have  natural  curiosity  and 
a  desire  to  know  more  about  the  world    The 
Implication  Is  that,  if  children  dnn't  pay  at- 
tention to  their  lessons  In  school,  the  fault 
must  lie  with  the  curriculum  or  the  method."^ 
of  teaching.  It  is  often  suggested  that  chil- 
dren should  be  allowed  to  involve  themselves 
more   In   exploring.   experlmentlnR    manipu- 
lating, discovering,  and  planning  their  course 
of  study.  It  certainly  can  be  argued  that  a 
great    deal    of    curriculum    content    In    the 
ghetto  schools  Is  patently  Irrelevant  to  the 
everyday  experiences  of  the  children  and  that 
by  avoiding  personally  significant  or  contro- 
versial  issues,   it  provides  a   distorted   Imate 
of  the  real  world    However,  similar  charges 
can  be  leveled  against  the  curriculum  being 
presented  to  children  In  more  affluent  ar^as. 
who  nonetheless  are  learning  to  read    Manv 
city  children  have  never  visited  a  farm;   yet 
thev  find  some  Interest  In  a  story  entitled  "A 
Visit  to  the  Farm,"  and  they  learn  to  read  it. 
Conversely,   many  children   in    Harlem   who 
had   the  new  reading   material    prepared    to 
deal   somewhat    more   realistically   with    the 
world  of  urban  minority-group  children  were 
BtUl  grossly  retarded  In  reading.  These  facts 
suggest    tliat.    despite    their    contributions. 
new  reading  materials  cannot  alone  produce 
much  achievement  on  the  part  of  low-income 
black  children,   at  least   not  in  traditional 
clas,srooms. 

Some  children  may  have  difficulties  In 
focusing  or  sustaining  attention  that  has 
little  to  do  with  the  curriculum  or  the  teach- 
ing methods  used.  We  do  not  know  how  often 
Buch  Impairments  are  a  major  contributor 
to  a  lack  of  school  achievement  However, 
research  on  children  with  learning  problems 
highlights  their  potential  Importance.  For 
example,  reading  retardation  and  difficul- 
ties with  symbolic  learning  In  a  sample  of 
seventh-  and  eighth-grade  boys  of  normal 
lntelllge!ice  have  been  associated  with  their 
tendency  to  be  less  attentive  to  the  stimuli 
Involved  in  learning  tasks  than  children 
without  these  problems,  and  studies  of  chil- 
dren with  behavioral  or  learning  disorders 
diagnosed  as  the  result  of  minimal  brain 
dysfunction  Indicate  that  dl.sordcrs  of  at- 
tention are  a  common  problem  among  this 
group.  .  .  .  Since  minimal  brain  damage  Is 
often  associated  with  premature  birth,  and 
since  the  rate  of  prematurity  Is  quite  high 
among  low-Income  blacks.  It  Is  possible  that 
a  substantial  minority  of  cases  of  low  read- 
ing achievement  among  low-Income  black 
children  (particularly  boys,  who  appear  to 
be  more  vulnerable  to  nervous-system  disor- 
ders than   girls  1    have   an   organic   basis." 


Another  important  factor  related  to  at- 
tentlveness  Is  the  poor  nutritional  status  of 
some  low-Income  black  children.*  Children 
who  are  poorly  nourished  or  undernour- 
ished are  generally  less  attentive  to  the  en- 
vironment and  more  likely  to  be  distracted 
from  schoolwork  by  their  two  visceral  sen- 
sations; they  may  therefore  become  unable 
to  sustain  attention  to  school  tasks 

Various  problems  associated  with  urban 
poverty  put  low-Income  black  chUdren  at 
high  risk  for  a  variety  of  physical  illnesses 
that  can  lead  to  frequent  absences  from 
school,  with  consequent  interruptions  In  se- 
quential learning  or  impairments  In  func- 
tions of  542  Harlem  youths  aged  twelve 
to  fifteen  revealed  that  two  thirds  had  at 
least  one  medical  condition  (not  counting 
dental  problems)  that  deviated  significantly 
from  what  physicians  considered  normal. 
and  that  one  In  three  had  at  le-ast  two  of 
these  conditions.  One  fifth  of  these  children 
had  vision  and  eye  problems;  one  sixth  were 
found  to  have  respiratory-tract  disorders: 
and  one  sixth  had  heart  or  blood-presure 
abn  .rmalltieK.  One  fifth  reported  having 
frequent  colds  and  another  fifth  reported 
having  freqeunt  headaches. 

Living  In  the  Inner  city.  low-Income  biack 
youth  are  exposed  to  certain  noxious  sub- 
stances that  can  have  deleterious  effects 
For  example,  the  New  York  City  Department 
of  Health  estimates  that,  at  any  moment,  as 
many  as  30,000  Inner-clty  children  between 
twelve  months  and  six  years  of  age  may 
have  absorbed  a  significant  amount  of  lead 
Into  their  bodies  by  eating  peeling  paint  and 
plaster  containing  lead  A  study  comparing 
a  sample  of  primarily  low-income  New  York 
children  classed  a?  hyp>eractive  with  a  non- 
hyperactive  control  group  found  that  the 
hypera-tive  children  had  significantly  higher 
levels  of  body  lead.  Heroin  Is  another  noxious 
substance  that  circulates  extensively  in  the 
ghetto  Harlem  Hospital  reports  that  one  In 
everi-  twenty-nine  bahles  delivered  there  Is 
the  child  of  an  addicted  mother,  and  no  one 
knows  how  many  other  such  births  are  not 
diagnosed  or  reported.  By  the  fifth  or  sixth 
grade,  many  Harlem  children  know  where  to 
obtain  heroin,  and  a  small  minority  are 
tempted  to  exp>erlment  with  It  before  they 
reach  their  teens. 

The  Incon.slstency  In  dally  life  experienced 
by  some  Harlem  children  may  also  lead  to 
the  tendency  to  be  Inattentive  When  a  child 
Is  faced  with  an  environment  that  present,s 
him  with  many  stimuli  he  cannot  effectively 
organize,  order,  or  predict,  he  may  begin  de- 
fensively to  restrict  his  tendency  to  be  at- 
tentive to  novel  situations 

In  addition  to  neuroloclcal  Impairment, 
nutrition  and  health  problems,  and  Incon- 
sistency In  dally  life,  there  are  personal-so- 
cial factors  that  deflect  the  attention  of 
many  ghetto  children  from  their  schoolwork. 
The  anxiety  frequently  arou.sed  In  disorgan- 
ized Harlem  classrooms  often  leads  to  an  In- 
ability to  focus  attention  upon  schoolwork. 
We  think  that  frightened,  anxious  children 
are  vmllkely  to  be  as  open  to  new  experience 
or  to  take  such  delight  In  problem  solving 
(...)  Such  children  would  be  more  likely  to 
display  defensive  behavior — lack  of  trust,  un- 
willingness to  take  a  chance  on  being  wrong, 
a  traumatic  response  to  errors,  lark  of  per- 
severance on  difficult  ta-ks  and  an  inability 
to  sustain  attention  on  a  problem.  The  In- 
clination to  explore  and  manipulate  the 
environment  and  to  utilize  physical  and  In- 
tellectual skills  m  problem  solving  Is  most 
likely  to  be  manifested  by  children  whose 
physical  and  emotional  needs  have  been  rea- 
sonably satisfied,  children  who  have  been 
reasonably  safe  and  protected. 

Children  who  have  experienced  serious  dif- 
ficulties In  Interpersonal  relationship.?  in  the 
past  are  likely  to  channel  energies  that  might 
otherwise  go  Into  carefree  exploration  and 
attempts  to  master  the  environment  Into  de- 


fense, frequently  scajinlng  the  environment 
for  -things  that  will  hurt."  Anything  per- 
ceived as  a  potential  threat  may  lead  to  anxi- 
ety and  attempts  to  escape  contact  and  avoid 
danger  For  many  Harlem  children,  acctis- 
tomed  to  a  great  deal  of  ridicule  and  physi- 
cal pvmishment.  this  perceptual  alertness  to 
pwteutial  danger  requires  so  much  energy 
and  attention  as  vo  make  copir.g  with  school- 
work  very  difficult 

Classroom  situations  or  aspects  of  subject 
matter  at  times  may  have  aroused  threaten- 
ing personal -subjective  mental  associations 
by  stimulating  aggressive  fantasies  and  Im- 
pulses or  the  fear  of  aggression  from  others 
Attempts  to  master  a  diffictilt  task  may  have 
led  to  protective  withdrawal  oif  attention  and 
effort,  so  that  the  child's  already  eroded  self- 
esteem  would  not  be  dealt  another  blow  by 
acknowledging  or  having  others  perceive  still 
another  Inadequacy  i  which  could  lead  to 
punishment) . 

In  a  classroom  of  children  who  often 
sought  to  discover  others'  inadequacies  aiid 
expose  them  In  stinging  repartee,  who  were 
easily  moved  to  physical  aggression,  paying 
a  great  deal  of  attention  to  other  chUdren 
rather  than  to  books  or  lessons  was  unavoid- 
able for  many  children  already  predisposed 
to  defensive  perceptual  oj>eratlons  The  sort- 
ing process,  which  tended  to  group  together 
the  children  who  were  most  likely  to  be  con- 
cerned about  their  personal  adequacy  or 
safety  and  to  behave  In  ways  that  exposed 
the  Inadequacies  or  threatened  tiie  safety  of 
others    intensified  the  problem 

Several  of  our  fifth-  and  sixth-grade  pupils 
seemed  to  have  some  vapue  insight  Into  the 
causes  of  their  relative  inability  to  concen- 
trate on  lessons  Just  before  an  important 
test,  a  number  of  chUdren  who  seemed  moti- 
vated to  do  well  would  a.sk  us  if  they  could  go 
Into  another  room  or  move  a  chair  Into  a 
relatively  Isolated  corridor  outside  the  class- 
room to  take  a  test  or  work  on  a  lesson  away 
from  the  other  chUdren.  (     .  .) 

In  an  extensive  survey  of  racial  and  class 
differences  in  school  achievement,  Coleman 
and  his  associates  found  that  schools  had 
little  influence  on  a  child's  performance  on 
standardi7ed  IQ  and  achievement  tests  that 
wa'!  Independent  of  his  family  socio-economic 
background  and  the  soclo-ecsonomlc  back- 
ground of  the  school  Most  subsequent  re- 
analyses  of  the  data  bearing  o:i  cognitive 
performance  have  supported  this  conclusion 
However  these  studies  do  not  establish  arjy 
clear  relationship  betu-een  school  resources 
and  children's  emotional -social  development. 
Because  schooL-;  apparently  have  had  little 
effect  upon  children's  cognitive-test  per- 
formance Independent  of  their  status  In  the 
existing  social  order,  and  because  such  test 
performance  Is  used  a=  the  basis  for  denying 
entrance  to  better-paying  Jobs  the  Inequali- 
ties Imposed  upon  low-lncome-famlly  chil- 
dren by  the  society  and  mediated  through 
their  home,  neighborhood,  and  peer  environ- 
ments appear  to  become  relatively  fixed  dur- 
ing the  elementary  school  years 

In  isolating  specific  correlates  of  school 
achievement,  Coleman  and  his  staff  found 
that  "attributes  of  other  students  account 
for  far  more  variation  In  the  achievement  of 
mlnoritv  group  children  than  do  any  at- 
tributes of  school  faculties  and  slightly  more 
than  do  attributes  of  staff."  Further,  among 
the  lower-achieving  black  and  Puerto  Rlcan 
groups,  achievement  seemed  to  be  more  de- 
pendent on  the  characteristics  of  f-.Uow  stu- 
dents than  among  the  higher-achieving  white 
and  Oriental  American  groups  Apparently 
the  strengths  and  weaknesses  that  poor  chU- 
dren bring  to  school  are  largely  determined 
by  their  ethnicity  and  -social  class  and  are 
not  slsnlflcantly  changed  by  their  experiences 
at  school  The  Influence  of  teachers,  school 
faculties,  and  currlculums  Is  often  over- 
shadowed and  counteracted  by  the  Influence 
that  low-income  black  chUdren  have  upon 
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one  another,  once  they  are  homogeneoualy 
grouped  through  the  sorting  process. 

On  the  basis  of  our  own  observations,  we 
believe  that  the  schools  of  Harlem  have  had 
very  little  positive  Influence  on  the  majority 
of  the  pupils  who  passed  through  their  doors, 
aiid  a  negative  Impact  upon  many  of  them. 
On  the  other  hand.  It  appeared  to  us  that  the 
children  actually  changed  the  school  envi- 
ronment to  make  It  a  little  more  congruent 
with  their  street  world,  rather  than  the 
school  having  any  significant  success  In  en- 
couraging an  alternative  life-style  among 
most  of  the  children. 

RESOCIALIZATION     OF    THE    TEACHIR 

In  our  previous  discussion  of  the  self-ful- 
filling prophecy  In  the  classroom  we  drew 
three  conclusions:  First,  we  are  confldent 
that  the  self-fuIfllUng  prophecy  does  Ui  fact 
operate  In  the  classroom.  Second,  because  of 
the  extensive,  rather  uncritical  attention  this 
concept  has  received,  It  has  been  overgener- 
allzed  as  an  explanation  of  teacher-chlld  in- 
teraction and  low  achievement.  Third,  there 
Is  a  tendency  to  view  teacher-chlld  relation- 
ships as  unilateral  rather  than  reciprocal, 
which  falls  to  take  Into  account  the  child's 
behavior  and  personality  as  contributing  to 
the  Interaction.  Here,  we  shall  consider  the 
impact  upon  teachers  of  children's  expecta- 
tions and  behavior,  as  well  as  the  Impact  of 
the  school  as  an  Institution. 

Until  the  early  1960's,  almost  all  the  litera- 
ture directly  addressed  to  the  slum  child's 
schooling  explained  academic  failure  In 
terms  of  characteristics  of  the  Individual 
child  and/or  his  immediate  family  and  sub- 
cultural  milieu  This  literature  was  Increas- 
ingly criticized  during  the  mid-1960s,  espe- 
cially by  those  who  were  attempting  to  call 
national  attention  to  the  plight  of  the  chil- 
dren. Such  writers  tended  to  lay  primary  or 
exclusive  blame  on  the  teachers  and  school 
administrators  for  black  children's  low 
achievement  In  addition,  they  made  some 
attempt  to  understand  the  role  of  the  school 
as  a  social  and  cultural  Institution  In  per- 
petuating Injustice  and  inequality.  However, 
they  seemed  insufficiently  aware  that  the 
children  and  the  school  did  have  an  effect 
upon  teacher  behavior  and  attitudes. 

After  a  few  days  In  a  ghetto  school,  it  waa 
common  for  teachers  to  forget  that  their  pro- 
fessed aim  was  to  foeter  children's  learning 
and  achieving.  They  gradually  lost  tiie  feel- 
ing that  they  were  In  a  meaningful  Job,  let 
eJone  a  profession.  The  teacher's  assumption, 
unvoiced  but  understood,  was  that  teacher 
and  children  were  engaged  In  a  contest.  This 
might  result.  In  part,  from  prior  race  and 
class  prejudice,  perhaps  developed  from 
rumors  and  media  reports  of  the  "slum 
school"  as  a  blackboard  Jungle,  but  more 
often  It  resulted  from  assorted  dlfflcultlee 
with  Individuals  and  groups  of  school  chil- 
dren during  the  teacher's  first  days  on  the 
Job.  Tills  resoclallzatlon  of  teachers  Into  a 
contest  mentality  also  stemmed  from  the 
children's  sense  of  schooling  as  a  contest  In 
which  one  could  be  bored,  shamed,  and  made 
to  feel  Inferior.  It  was  common  for  a  child  or 
several  children  to  advise  their  new  teacher 
that  Iron-clad  authoritarian  control  was  the 
way  to  handle  the  class  or  a  group  of  children 
In  It.  Teachers  would  frequently  receive 
friendly  advice  offered  by  a  former  student 
regarding  the  Incoming  class:  "Teacher,  you 
be  nice,  they  be  mean;  you  be  mean,  they  bo 
nice." 

Most  teachers  began  with  some  sensitivity 
or  desire  to  suceed.  but  In  a  matter  of  days, 
weeks,  or  months  they  became  more  or  less 
desensitized,  irritable,  angry,  or  numbed  by 
this  demoralizing  experience  A  number  of 
newly  appointed  teachers  after  a  few  days 
were  already  thinking  of  leaving  Harlem 
It  had  taken  some  of  them  four  years  of 
college  to  "prepare"  for  this  fight.  Think 
what  this  says  about  our  society  and  our 
educational  enterprise!  Yet  it  happened  each 
September. 


Most  of  those  who  stayed  changed.  No 
doubt  all  Jobs  tend  to  affect  the  personalities 
of  those  who  hold  them.  In  teaching  as  It  Is 
now  constituted,  one  must  continually  ask 
children  to  do  various  things  that  one  feels 
win  contribute  to  their  learning  and  social- 
ization, and  to  classroom  order  as  well.  But 
prolonged  experience  In  asking  and  demand- 
ing things  of  children— not  unlike  the  sort 
of  thing  parents  do — for  several  consecutive 
hours  five  days  a  week  changes  people.  Con- 
tinued asking  and  demanding  as  a  way  of 
relating  to  children  is  a  central  core  of 
teacher  behavior  as  It  now  exists.  Underneath 
this  behavior  often  lies  not  only  the  wish  to 
help  children  learn  intellectual  and  social 
skills  but  also  the  fear  that  one's  ability  to 
control  the  classroom  will  be  undermined. 
The  teacher  tries  to  "teach"  children  about 
respect,  so  that  his  basic  authority  to  regu- 
late their  behavior  will   not  be  challenged. 

Whether  his  ultimate  concern  Is  protection 
of  preferred  ways  of  doing  things,  fear  of 
being  humiliated  at  the  hands  of  the  chil- 
dren, or  fear  of  Jeopardizing  his  reputation 
and  his  Job.  the  teacher  abhors  any  challenge 
to  this  authority,  whether  earned  or  imposed, 
useful  or  restricting.  For  whatever  reason.  In 
Harlem  the  concern  with  control  In  the  class- 
room permeated  teachers'  behavior  and  men- 
tality. A  deadening  atmosphere  of  contain- 
ment pervaded  many  of  the  cla-ssrooms. 
Teachers  continually  demanded  that  children 
obey  them  In  attempts  to  strengthen  their 
authority.  They  also  demanded  that  the  chil- 
dren do  various  things  related  to  achieve- 
ment. Drill,  practice,  and  repetition  were 
heavily  stressed.  But  efforts  to  teach  large 
classes  as  a  single  group  and  a  lack  of  con- 
sideration for  timing  and  pacing  In  the  use 
of  traditional  techniques  frequently  resulted 
In  futility.  Thus,  failure  In  attempts  to  teach 
Infiuenced  teachers  under  pressure  to  drift 
Into,  actively  adopt,  or  reinforce  authori- 
tarian attitudes  and  behaviors  that  stressed 
controlling  and  quieting  children  as  their 
main  objective.  "These,  In  turn,  resulted  In 
reinforcement  of  the  teachers'  fear  of  the 
children,  which  became  acute  If  a  teacher 
was  unable  to  stabilize  the  class  through 
effective  management  or  blatant  authoritar- 
ian rule. 

In  the  schools  of  Central  Harlem,  then,  the 
authoritarian  aspects  of  treulltlonal  school- 
ing were  heightened  and  intenelfled,  with  an 
Inevitable  effect  on  the  teachers'  personal- 
ities. It  was  tragic  to  watch  ardent  and  ideal- 
istic new  teachers  struggle  to  maintain  their 
excitement  and  commitment  to  making  a 
FKJSltlve  difference  in  the  lives  of  the  chil- 
dren. Most  of  them  soon  turned  sour,  their 
kindness,  interest,  concern,  and  predilection 
for  reason  and  fairness  diluted  or  stifled  as 
these  young  teachers  were  pressured  by  chil- 
dren, administrators,  and  other  teachers  to 
adopt  an  authoritarian  demeanor  and  take 
up  autocratic  rule. 

None  of  us  Is  free  from  authoritarian  atti- 
tudes and  behaviors;  few  of  us  experienced 
much  real  democracy  In  our  schooling,  from 
kindergarten  through  high  school  or  college. 
In  the  slum  school,  though,  even  those  teach- 
ers who  were  Inclined  to  encourage  Initiative 
and  self -direction  in  children  found  that 
their  efforts  had  far  less  Impact  than  they 
had  hoped.  The  question  became,  how  much 
frustration  could  these  novice  teachers  en- 
dure before  they,  like  the  veteran  teachers, 
would  devote  their  energies  to  controlling 
the  children  through  authoritarian  meas- 
ures. Teachers  did  try  to  some  extent  to  In- 
fluence the  children's  attitudes,  to  Impress 
upon  them  the  traditional  virtues  of  obedi- 
ence, studlousness,  respect,  and  constraint. 

As  we  have  said,  most  young  children  In 
Harlem  seriously  mistrusted  adults;  they 
anticipated  that  adults  would  use  arbitrary 
power  to  hurt  or  limit  them;  they  expected 
little  attention,  help,  or  protection  from 
adults.  These  attitudes  and  expectations 
were   reinforced   by  school   personnel,   most 


of  whom  were  unequal  to  and  felt  burdened 
by  the  problems  the  children  presented  The 
children.  In  frustration.  Increasingly  turned 
to  each  other  rather  than  teachers  and  thus 
created  a  precociously  strong  and  p)otentlally 
explosive  classroom  peer  culture — one  that 
was  quite  resentful  of  adults  and  that  carried 
heavy  grudges.  These  children.  In  schools 
that  were  not  committed  and  structured  to 
meet  their  needs,  would  openly  violate  school 
rules  and  display  contempt  for  school  jjer- 
sonnel.  The  children  did  not  feel  they  had 
much  to  lose,  because  they  saw  the  .school 
year  after  year  engaged  In  an  unsuccessful 
holding  action  while  they  themsehes  fell 
farther  and  farther  back. 

Many  teachers  concentrated  their  efforts 
on  making  children  submissive  because  of 
their  own  fear  and  a  hardening  moral  In- 
dignation regarding  the  uncooperative,  defi- 
ant attitudes  of  the  children.  The  teachers 
became  hostile  toward  the  children  because 
they  resented  the  perceived  necessity  to  de- 
vote so  much  time  and  energy  to  classroom 
management. 

Critics  of  life  In  ghetto  schools  often  fall 
to  recognize  that  the  anger  and  hostility  of 
many  teachers  stemmed  from  the  children's 
failure  to  pay  attention  to  lessons  when  the 
teachers  tried  their  best  to  leach.  The  gen- 
eral atmosphere  of  demoralization,  dis- 
respect, and  futility  contributed  to  the  ver- 
bal hostility  In  many  classrooms 

Some  teachers  toid  sharply  rather  than 
asked  gently,  mainly  to  try  to  make  them- 
selves understood,  to  make  children  obey,  to 
save  themselves  from  mlnute-to-mliiule 
combat.  While  racism  and  disrespect  for  chil- 
dren often  played  a  part  In  the  hostility  and 
ridicule  teachers  directed  at  their  pupils, 
the  efficacy  of  sometimes  brutal  treatment 
In  forcing  children's  compliance  strength- 
ened many  teachers'  belief  that  It  was  the 
only  way  to  relate  to  the  children.  Large 
classes,  lack  of  materials,  and  bureaucratic 
Impediments  also  contributed  to  the  teach- 
ers' desire  to  discourage  autonomy  and  ini- 
tiative In  children  and  made  the  children 
feel  that  school  wa.s  not  a  place  to  find 
warmth,  protection,  and  friendship. 

The  teachers'  use  of  language  changed  w 
they  became  more  authoritarian  and  more 
directive,  away  from  complex,  explanatory 
sentences  toward  more  restrictive,  control- 
ling signals.  We  believe  that  thl.s  change  re- 
sulted, first,  from  some  teachers'  dllBculty  in 
making  themselves  understood  by  the  chil- 
dren and,  second,  from  the  teachers'  aggres- 
sive and  defensive  battle  for  control  with 
the  children  as  the  balance  of  power  shifted 
between  them. 

A  new  teacher  typically  set  out  to  try  to 
give  the  children  what  he  thought  they 
needed — that  Is.  he  spent  a  lot  of  time  pres- 
suring the  children  to  pay  attention,  to  be 
obedient,  passive,  and  quiet.  Such  demand* 
also  were  calculated  to  establish  order,  which 
most  teachers  needed  to  feel  comfortable. 
Since  the  children  had  gone  that  route  be- 
fore In  their  homes  and  with  former  teach- 
ers, they  were  commonly  Inclined  to  offer 
substantial  resistance.  Even  when  they 
wished  to  comply,  to  be  docile  and  "good," 
children  whose  needs  were  all  too  pressing, 
whose  frustrations  were  highly  abrasive,  and 
who  had  been  made  defensive  and  re.sentful 
by  previous  responses  of  teachers  would 
typically  be  thrown  Into  painful  and  con- 
fusing ambivalence  or  would  rebel  or  with- 
draw. The  school's  power  to  Inculcate  or  re- 
inforce ambivalence,  rebellion,  or  withdrawal 
was  enormous.  The  intensity  and  f>ervaslve- 
ness  of  the  emphasis  on  domination  of  the 
children  and  the  undercutting  of  Initiative 
perhaps  constitute  the  most  marked  differ- 
ence between  the  cues  commonly  transmit- 
ted to  poor  black  school  children  and  those 
that  middle-class  children  are  likely  to  re- 
ceive from   their  teachers. 

Teachers  who  had  been  accustomed  to  re- 
lating to  others  In  a  rather  egalitarian  man- 
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ner  had  more  difficulty  managing  their 
classes  than  teachers  to  whom  a  system  of 
positional  ("pecking  order")  control  came 
more  naturally.  Most  new  teachers  came  to 
utilize  a  positional-control  system  during 
their  first  or  second  year  on  the  Job.  Those 
who  did  not  had  severe  "discipline  problems" 
or  could  be  counted  upon  to  quit.  In  their 
classrooms,  a  large  minority  of  the  children 
became  relatively  free  to  try  to  call  the  shots, 
to  beat  the  teacher  in  gaining  the  upper 
hand  "How  to  teach  the  urban  child"  books 
that  deny.  Ignore,  or  minimize  the  "combat 
zone"  atmosphere  of  the  typical  classroom 
simply  overlook  a  plain  fact  of  ghetto  class- 
room life. 

Teachers  were  usvially  at  a  loss  to  establish 
an  atmosphere  Inviting  both  to  the  children 
and  to  themselves.  After  a  while  the  teachers' 
authoritarian  attitudes,  their  coerclveness 
and  bitterness,  made  the  children  more  and 
more  sullen,  negative,  antagonistic,  and  apa- 
thetic. It  took  great  emotional  and  profes- 
sional resources  for  any  teacher  to  avoid 
total  classroom  deterioration.  Some  worked 
very  hard  for  very  long  hours  (Including  af- 
ter school  preparations):  some  spent  most 
of  their  time  attacking  and  defending  against 
the  children;  others  floundered  anxiously  or 
apathetically.  A  few  became  truly  accomp- 
lished and  continued  to  grow  In  competence, 
both  in  curriculum  areas  and  In  relating  to 
the  children. 

In  some  classes  there  was  no  continuous 
conflict.  When  a  teacher  who  was  expert  as 
a  controller  was  assigned  to  a  class  that  had 
potential  as  a  conventionally  middle-class 
group,  the  teacher  was  often  able  to  get  the 
children  to  work  harder  and  achieve  more 
In  reading,  writing,  and  math.  The  teacher's 
control  of  such  a  classroom  was  likely  to  be 
less  harsh,  at  least  overtly.  Nevertheless, 
often  in  these  classrooms  teachers  would  tell 
and  the  children  would  usually  do  what  they 
were  told.  The  atmosphere  usually  would 
be  characterized  by  austerity  that  hampered 
intrinsic  motivation,  mastery  behavior,  and 
discovery.  The  children  Ln  these  classes  were 
learning  the  three  Rs  pretty  well  but  their 
enjoyment  of  learning  and  thinking  and 
their  Initiative,  self-direction,  cooperatlve- 
ness,  and  exploratory  techniques  In  learning 
situations  remained  sorely  underdeveloped. 
White  society,  college  training,  and  the  ghet- 
to schools  themselves  were  hardly  taking  that 
sort  of  achievement  seriously  for  black  chil- 
dren The  ideas  of  Dewey  Plaget.  .^  S.  Neill. 
Bruner.  and  others  were  seen  es.sentially  as 
Items  for  consumption  by  white  teachers 
working  with  white  children,  especially  mid- 
dle- and  upper-middle-class  children.  Edu- 
cation majors  and  teachers  were  seldom  en- 
couraged to  pursue  methodologies  and  cur- 
riculums  that  were  capable  of  stimulating 
the  fullest  possible  development  of  black 
children. 

Within  the  deteriorated  circumstances  of 
Harlem  classrooms,  the  Individual  teacher's 
strength  of  personality  and  his  durability  de- 
termined his  effectiveness.  No  other  factor 
was  so  Important.  Teacher  techniques,  ac- 
quaintance with  curricula,  and  even  motiva- 
tion took  a  back  seat  to  their  personal 
strengths  as  Individuals.  The  teacher's 
warmth,  reliability,  concern,  tenacity,  con- 
fidence, and  planfulness  were  the  most  Im- 
portant factors  determining  whether  any- 
thing worthwhile  would  happen  in  a  class- 
room In  Central  Harlem 

Strong  teacher  motivation  and  Imagination 
could  make  an  Impact  In  a  classroom,  but  suc- 
cess usually  required  forcefulness.  tenacity, 
reliability,  and  contlnuou.s  planning  and  on- 
going a.s,sessment.  Some  deeply  committed 
young  teachers  firmly  believed  that  If  only 
they  could  make  learning  exciting  for  the 
children  through  varlou.?  forms  of  motiva- 
tion, the  children's  learning  would  blossom. 
"Hiey  were  sometimes  bitterly  disappointed. 
A  single  strategic  flaw  In  an  otherwise  skilled 


teacher  could  result  In  her  undoing  in  the 
classroom.  One  young  teacher  ran  a  chaotic 
classroom  because  she  did  not  say  "no"  to  her 
children  often  enough,  and  when  she  did  she 
somehow  failed  to  ma)- e  the  children  believe 
m  her  will  to  discipline  them. 

During  the  summer  vacation,  the  same 
teacher  tutored  several  of  her  most  difficult 
children  with  amazing  success.  Apparently 
working  with  a  lew  children  diminished  her 
need  to  control  them,  and  the  Impact  of  a 
personalized  relationship  brought  out  the 
best  learning  experiences  the  children  had 
ever  had  and  helped  them  grow  as  Individuals 
as  well. 

Many  Harlem  children  were  sorely  tempted 
to  vent  their  hostilities  on  anyone  they  felt 
would  not  hit  back  at  them — which  could 
include  their  teachers.  Again,  such  a  situa- 
tion created  defensive  feelings  in  the  teach- 
ers involved  and  encouraged  a  round  of  ma- 
nipulative forays  In  the  clas.sroom. 

One  should  not  get  the  Impression  that  the 
Harlem  classroom  atmosphere  was  never 
friendly  and  relaxed.  Even  In  some  chaotic  or 
rigidly  run  classes,  there  could  be  many 
moments  of  pleasant  Informality  between 
teachers  and  children — oases  amidst  the 
hostility  and  futility.  Classrooms  could  also 
be  found  in  which  the  children  and  their 
teachers  liked  each  other.  Sometimes  a 
teacher  liked  the  children  but  found  that 
many  of  them  remained  mistrustful  of  her 
feelings.  Sometimes  a  group  of  children  could 
have  liked  a  teacher  who  did  not.  In  turn. 
like  or  respect  many  of  them  One  could  see 
children  who  were  subtly  abu.sed  or  neglected 
by  their  teachers  and  who  nonetheless  liked 
the  teachers  and  wanted  their  attention  and 
support.  Time  and  agai:i  a  particular  child. 
especially  an  ambivalent  t\-pe,  tried  to  win 
his  teacher's  approval  but  received  swift  re- 
jection— If  not  open  hostility.  Nor  was  such 
a  child  always  a  demanding,  relentless  at- 
tention-seeker: sometimes  he  was  merely  a 
child  fighting  for  his  .self-esteem  who  wanted 
the  teacher  to  recognize  him  in  a  favorable 
light.  The  teacher  commonly  did  not  have 
the  time,  energy,  or  Inclination  to  meet  his 
wishes. 


(Selection  from-   Margaret  Anderson,  "Chil- 
dren of  the  South."  New  York:  Delta.  1967] 
"Black   and   WnrrE  Together  " 

After  desegregation  becomes  a  rejUity.  and 
tolerance  replaces  violence,  the  conditions 
and  the  problems  I  have  described  begin  to 
disappear.  We  now  see  the  white  children,  as 
well  as  the  Negro  children,  under  very  dif- 
ferent circumstances.  The  process  of  "Inte- 
gration" becomes  possible. 

It  might  be  well  to  emphasize  the  dif- 
ference between  "desegregation"  and  "Inte- 
gration." Desegregation  Involves  the  admit- 
tance of  the  Negro  children  into  the  white 
school  In  compliance  with  the  law.  Integra- 
tion Involves  the  conversion  of  the  two 
groups  Into  a  smooth-running  organization 
relatively  free  of  tensions.  In  which  the  stu- 
dents have  good  working  relationships  with 
each  other.  The  tension  and  the  turmoil  have 
to  be  eased  before  the  children  can  achieve 
good  working  relationships.  Integration  Is  a 
gradual  process.  It  involves  the  dissolving 
of  prejudices  that  cannot  be  effected  by  law 
It  is  a  personal  matter,  and  something  which 
must  come  from  within  the  indl\ldual. 

We  know,  of  course,  that  the  age  at  which 
Negro  children  enter  the  white  .schools  has 
much  to  do  with  the  ea.se  with  which  a  scliool 
becomes  Integrated  As  Dr.  Robert  Coles  of 
Harvard  University  stated  in  a  study  on  the 
desegregation  of  Southern  school.s  "There  Is 
a  vast  dlfTerence  between  six  and  sixteen." 
Experience  thiis  far  has  shown  that  when 
the  children  enter  the  first  grade  together 
the  problems  seem  to  be  lessened  consider- 
ably. By  the  time  a  .student  is  ready  to  enter 
high  school,  usually  at  thirteen  to  fifteen 
years  of  age,  so  many  of  his  basic  attitudes 


are  formed  that  any  attempt  to  change  them 
is  very  difficult  for  him.  This  applies  to  the 
Negro  as  well.  To  bring  the  two  groups  to  the 
point  where  they  work  together  harmoni- 
ously necessitates  a  concentrated  eflort  on 
the  part  of  everyone  concerned.  Tlien,  too. 
adolescence  itself  is  a  time  of  high  tension 
with  special  physical  and  social  problems 
that  constitute  additional  hurdles  apart 
from  the  stresses  of  race  relations. 

The  process  of  actual  integration  of  the 
children  Involves  an  extremely  wide  range  of 
Individual  reactions.  For  every  generalization 
I  might  make  concerning  what  happens  to 
these  children  as  they  learn  to  accept  each 
o:her  as  equal  human  beings.  I  can  also  think 
of  an  exception  to  that  generalization.  Gen- 
erally speaking,  however  Integration  begins 
to  become  a  reality  through  the  very  fact 
that  the  children  are  mutually  Involved  In 
attaliilng  an  education  and  are  in  dally  as- 
sociation with  each  other,  even  though  this 
association  may  be  no  more  than  sitting  in 
the  same  classroom  or  walking  down  the 
same  corridors.  The  contact  provides  them 
an  opportunity  to  measure  and  sift  their 
experiences  with  each  other.  As  a  result,  there 
appears  to  be  a  gradual  development  of  In- 
sight and  discretion  on  the  part  of  the  white 
student  as  well  as  the  Negro  student. 

They  see  their  friends  changing  their  atti- 
tudes.' A  white  student  may  like  the  way  a 
Negro  child  sings,  laughs,  or  tells  a  joke.  He 
discovers  that  much  of  what  he  has  heard 
about  the  Negro  is  false  For  e.vample,  young- 
sters sometimes  have  the  idea  that  all  Ne- 
groes are  dirty  or  smell  and  cannot  learn  A 
class  experience  contradicts  this.  In  the  same 
way,  the  Negro  student  may  come  to  the  new 
school  with  very  set  Ideas  about  the  white 
youngsters  (he  frequently  does),  and  a  class 
experience  contradicts  what  he  has  been 
taught  to  consider  an  unchangeable  fact. 

An  accumulation  of  such  experiences  be- 
gins to  produce  some  measure  of  change  in 
the  individual  How  much  change  is  pro- 
duced or  the  exact  time  at  which  it  may 
take  place  Is  practically  impossible  to  gauge. 
Individuals  differ  in  their  reactions  to  situ- 
ations and  new  exjjeriences,  as  do  commu- 
nities and  regiorLs 

In  some  instances,  the  change  appears  to 
be  rather  sudden,  although  it  is  doubtful 
that  it  really  is  I  remember  an  Instance 
when  a  Negro  student  read  a  paper  in  class 
In  which  he  explained  how  nmch  an  in- 
school  job  had  contributed  to  his  staying  in 
school.  A  white  boy  in  the  class  was  sc  af- 
fected by  the  presentation  that  he  appeared 
to  change  his  attitude  completely  toward 
Negro  students  after  that  He  said,  "I  never 
dreamed  our  Negro  students  had  to  go 
through  things  they  do,"  But  then  the  que.'- 
tlons  arise :  Had  the  \*tilte  boy  really  changed 
his  attitudes  toward  Negroes  as  suddenly  as 
he  appeared  to  have  donC  Wa=  this  only 
the  climax  to  an  accumulation  of  experi- 
ences with  fellow  students?  Had  he  been 
searching  subconsciously  for  a  reason  to 
change  his  attitudes?  Certainly  the  climate 
was  set  so  that  the  white  boy  was  receptive 
to  admission  of  change. 

On  the  other  hand,  some  youngsters  do  not 
seem  to  change  at  all  In  this  same  class 
where  the  Negro  boy  explained  his  ordeals 
of  coming  to  school,  some  white  student-? 
perhaps  listened  to  his  story  but  wee  not 
moved  in  the  least  Such  youngsters  seem 
very  comfortable  In  their  ability  to  ignore 
the  Negro  students  completely.  Just  as  some 
Negro  students  are  content  to  Ignore  the 
white  youngsters  In  fact.  I  have  known 
white  students  who  tried  to  be  friendly  with 
Negro  boys  and  girls  and  were  met  with  such 
a  cold  reception  that  they  gave  up  Other 
white  students  Ignore  the  Negro  youngsters 
but  inwardly  feel  guilt  about  It  Tbey  recon- 
cile their  actions  with  the  attitude  that  "It  is 
best  this  way"  This  attitude  appears  to  be 
very  prevalent  not  only  among  students  bt:t 
among  adtilts  as  well,  and  even  some  teach- 
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era.  These  people  say  s\ich  things  as  "I  feel 
sorry  for  them  ■  "I  admire  their  courage  ' 
"I  wish  It  did  not  have  to  be  this  way." 

But  all  of  this  does  not  mean  that  even 
amid  token  desegregation  little  change  la 
taking  place,  or  little  movement  toward  in- 
let^Tatlon.  The  change  Is  evident  In  indi- 
viduals And  Just  as  an  accumulation  of 
experiences  can  begin  to  change  an  Indi- 
vidual, so  an  accumulation  of  changed  In- 
dividuals doea  begin  to  change  a  community 
and  ultimately  a  society. 

One  of  the  remarkable  and  encouraging 
aspects  of  thla  process  of  Integration  Is  that 
a  white  youngster  may  change  his  attitude 
toward  a  Negro  from  ant-agonlsm  to  benevo- 
lence and  tolerance — but  I  can't  recall  ever 
having  seen  the  reverse.  New  students  com- 
ing Into  high  school  from  families  or  neigh- 
borhoods where  racial  prejudice  Is  prevalent 
may  first  express  some  discomfort  But  grad- 
ually they  become  reconciled  to  attending 
school  with  Negroes;  and  after  a  while  they 
even  begin  to  take  pride  In  their  progrees 
In  human  relations.  This  provides  avenues 
for  communication.  And  communication 
leads  to  understanding  and,  ultimately, 
change.  It  is  very  rare  that  a  white  student 
hates  a  Negro  student  when  he  gets  to  know 
him  well;  and  the  same  Is  true  of  the  Negro 
student 

This  change  In  Individuals,  largely  made 
possible  by  the  adult  reactions  In  a  school 
or  a  community  and  by  Insistence  that  young 
people  respect  law  and  discipline  themselves, 
is  a  wonderful  thing  to  see  In  young  people. 
As  they  free  themselves  of  prejudices,  they 
even  begin  to  look  upon  themselves  aa 
stronger  persons.  The  development  of  more 
tolerant  attitudes  is  not  an  isolated  process. 
It  carries  over  into  other  areas  of  learning. 
These  young  people  appear  to  be  emerging 
not  only  as  more  tolerant  citizens  of  America 
but  as  more  tolerant  citizens  of  the  world 

This  change  In  the  Individual  does  not 
happen  in  a  day  or  even  In  a  year,  but  It 
Ls  happening;  and  in  working  with  white  and 
Negro  children  over  a  long  period,  one  cin 
see  the  great  progress  that  is  being  made 
toward  a  bro€ider  conception  of  the  Negro's 
place  In  our  society  The  children  in  today's 
deset^egated  schools  are  in  the  midst  of 
change,  and  Indeed  are  helping  to  effect  that 
change.  Moreover,  they  may  be  providing 
answers  every  day  where  we  have  failed  and 
our  fathers  before  us  failed. 

We  must  consider,  too,  that  change  for 
young  people  may  not  really  b«  as  dlSlcult 
as  It  would  be  for  anyone-. whose  ways  are 
more  firmly  set,  whose  ratfal  attitudes  are 
engrained. 

A  white  father  expresse< 
He  said,  "TliU  [Integratloi 
hard  for  my  children  a«  it 
Somehow,    the   way   he  saj 
rather  proud  that  it  wasn't 

I    isometimes    think    that 
white  children,   in  spite 
ances.  have  a  clofieness  to 
th6  adult  cannot  fathom; 
these  things  out  for  thei 
are  doing  a  pretty  good  Jol 

White  and  Negro  chU< 
many  ways  of  working  oj 
Actually,  when  they  are 
ference  or  outside  lnflu( 
their  problems  so  e(Tectlv< 
wondered    whether,    excel 
sures.  there  would  ever 
the  first  place.  In  a  peac< 

children  appear  to  havej  much  more  Influ- 
ence upon  each  other  1  San  we  have  upon 
them.  Any  teen-age  gro  ip  Is  a  power  unto 
Itself.  And  once  that  gi  jup  commits  Itself. 
the  answers  Just  .seem  1 1  fall  into  place 

One  way  white  stude  its  have  of  coping 
with  racial  animosities  It  by  Ignoring  some- 
one who  is  imklnd  to  a  Kegro  student.  Thla 
la  most  effective  The  white  students  have 
said,  "Thla  person  Just  w^ants  attention,  and 


It  another  way. 

is  not  really  as 

jrould  be  for  me," 

it,    he   seemed 


the    Negro    and 

outside  appear- 

each  other  which 

Ind  they  will  work 

plves.  In  fact,  they 

of  it  right  now. 
^en  together  have 
It  their  problems. 
ree  of  adult  inter- 
ice,  they  do  meet 
ly  that  I  have  often 
[)t  for  adult  pres- 
any  dlftlculty  In 
ful  atmosphere  the 


we  Just  let  him  know  that  we  aren't  Im- 
pressed. Pretty  soon  then,  he  won't  bother 
the  Negro  student  any  more." 

Although  I  suppose  there  will  always  be 
some  youngsters  who  cannot  rid  themselves 
of  their  deep  feelings  toward  Negroes,  Just 
as  there  are  some  Negroes  who  will  not  rid 
themselves  of  their  feelings  toward  whites, 
the  majority  of  white  students  attending  de- 
segregated schools  today  seem  to  feel  a  re- 
sponsibility for  making  desegregation  work, 
even  though  many  are  still  in  the  process  of 
reconciling  their  personal  doubts. 

There  tend.s  to  be  a  natural  correlation 
among  the  white  children  between  academic 
achievement  and  response  to  the  Negroes. 
Outstanding  students,  especially  tho.se  who 
have  exjierlenced  two  to  four  years  in  a 
desegregated  school,  express  friendly  atti- 
tudes and  concern  for  the  Negro  students 
In  their  midst.  In  1959.  after  the  school  was 
destroyed — and  one  might  have  expected  the 
white  students  tu  express  bitterness — the 
class  valedictorian  said  before  the  entire 
community:  "It  has  been  hard.  It  was  hard 
on  the  colored  students,  too.  We've  both  had 
a  lot  to  bear;  but  because  we  have,  we  have 
a  lot  to  be  proud  of." 

Another  outstanding  student,  when  asked 
how  she  really  felt  about  the  troubles  in  the 
school  now  that  she  had  been  graduated,  re- 
plied: "I  think  because  we  have  been 
through  the  trouble  we  have,  we  are  stronger. 
I  think  If  we  had  given  up.  we  would  always 
have  had  a  feeling  of  failure."  Then  she 
added,  with  the  fervor  of  a  matronly  pioneer: 
'What  I'm  trying  to  say  Ls.  you  go  to  church 
on  Sunday  and  you  hear  about  what  a  Chris- 
tian should  be  like,  and  it  begins  not  to  make 
sense  If  you  don't  practice  It  during  the 
week." 

Another,  who  might  well  represent  the 
storybook  Ideal  of  young  womanhood  In  the 
South,  said.  "We  had  to  learn  how  to  us* 
the  Golden  Rule  " 

The  students  I  have  mentioned  have  gone 
on  to  become  responsible  citizens  and  are 
leaders  In  their  chosen  fields  and  in  their 
communtlles.  One  Is  now  a  college  teacher. 
They  all  came  from  rather  conventional 
Southern  families  and  would  never  have 
chosen  to  be  integrated;  but  when  they 
were  faced  with  the  problem,  they  met  It  In 
a  straight-forward  manner.  To  my  mind, 
these  children  too  are  pioneers  in  twentle'.h- 
century  race  relations.  Just  as  the  Negro 
children  are:  and  they  have  set  examples 
for  all  of  us.  Because  they  dared  to  speak 
as  Individuals  and  from  their  hearts,  the 
rest  became  less  afraid.  Slowly,  but  surely, 
with  a  kind  word  and  a  kind  deed,  they  have 
made  it  easier  for  other  white  children  to 
react  toward  Negro  children  as  neighbors 
and  fellow  human  beings. 

Never  was  this  more  evident  than  In  the 
sixth  year  that  the  Negro  children  had  been 
In  our  school,  still  somewhat  as  strangers. 
In  those  six  years,  never  once  had  a  Negro 
student  been  called  upwn  to  participate  In 
a  public  school  prograjn  or  even  In  a  stu- 
dent assembly,  no  doubt  largely  as  a  result 
of  adult  fears.  And  It  had  been  known  to 
the  whole  school  for  a  long  time  that  .\nnte. 
the  Negro  girl  whom  I  mentioned  earlier, 
who  was  now  a  senior,  had  a  beautiful  voice; 
and  even  though,  as  I  have  said,  she  had 
never  had  a  chance  to  perform  In  public. 
\r\d  she  had  never  had  a  music  le.s.son  In 
her  life. 

And  It  was  Christmastime. 

As  is  the  custom  In  our  school,  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Student  Council,  the  represent- 
ative student  government  of  the  school. 
were  asked  to  arrange  the  festivities  for  the 
entire  school.  These  were  to  be  climaxed 
with  a  program  of  a  serious  nature. 

Country  boys  brought  greenery  and  straw 
from  their  fields  and  a  huge  spruce  tree  from 
the  mountains  nearby.  The  girls  decorated 
the  tree  with  glittering  ornaments  and 
spread  the  hemlock   branches  and   the  red- 


berried  holly  about  to  provide  the  atmos- 
phere of  the  sea.scin  They  made  a  star  of 
aluminum  foil  and  placed  It  at  the  top  of  the 
tree.  A  cardboard  box  was  filled  with  ctraw 
so  that  It  ref^enibled  a  nian^;er,  and  a 
bedraggled  doll  was  laid  In.slde  It. 

And  the  students  a-sked  Annie  to  sing  at 
their  program 

After  all  this  t'me.  there  were  still  some 
adults  who  had  nxl.sglvln^^  about  a  Negro 
singing  In  a  public-school  progiain  Al- 
though they  claimed  that  "they  did  not 
mind,"  they  felt  that  "others  might  mind  " 
Perhaps  they  remembered  other  days  too 
well.  Perhaps  they  had  not  realized  that 
hate  Is  not  so  strong  In  youth. 

At  the  appointed  hour,  more  than  one 
thousand  students  marched  out  of  the  big 
brick  building  through  a  light  sprinkle  of 
snow  and  took  their  plnces  on  the  cold 
bleachers  In  the  school  gymnasium  When 
they  were  seated,  and  all  was  quiet,  the  pro- 
grivm  began.  While  the  school  chorus  stood 
in  the  background  and  sang  Christmas  carols, 
the  wondrous  story  was  reenacted  In  panto- 
mime First  came  the  Wise  Men  from  afar  — 
clumsy  boys  but  amazingly  affecting.  They 
approached  the  stable  ever  so  slowly,  so  that 
one  got  the  feeling  of  going  back  In  time. 
Then,  at  the  proper  moment.  Annie  arose 
from  her  seat  behind  the  piano  EWid  stepped 
out  to  the  side  of  the  Nativity  scene,  ."^he 
began  singing  an  old,  old  song.  "What  Child 
Is  This?"  Her  voice  was  clear  and  beautlf.il. 

The  Negro  children  who  sat  In  the  balcony 
along  with  the  white  children  looked  down 
upon  her  proudly  "Nothing  must  happen  to 
destroy  Annie's  song."  they  had  said.  And 
nothing  did.  Not  a  paper  was  rattled  or  a  foot 
shufHed.  Everyone  seemed  to  feel:  "This  Is 
Annies  moment — nothing  must  happen." 

When  the  program  was  over  and  each 
student  came  forth  for  recognition,  never, 
never  in  all  the  years  of  that  school  was  such 
approv.U  shown  as  when  .^nnle  stepped  forth. 
For  a  moment  the  students  held  back  as  If 
spellbound,  and  then  the  applause  was  so 
deafening  that  chills  ran  down  our  backs 
and  the  visitors  had  tears  In  their  eyes.  The 
Negro  children  in  the  balcony  relaxed  and 
smiled  contentedly. 

Now  the  event  of  the  year  w^is  over  The 
students  scurried  out  to  board  the  buses. 
Dull  gray  clouds  hung  low  as  If  there  might 
be  more  snow  by  night.  The  wind  whLsUed 
loneeomely  around  the  big  brick  building 

.\nd  that  day  .^nnle  departed  triumphantly 
with  the  others.  Never,  never  again  would 
she  have  to  ask.  "What  Is  there  for  me"*" 

I  was  shaken  with  happiness,  for  It  seemed 
to  me  that  now  for  the  first  time  there  was 
real  hope.  One  thousand  boys  and  girls  had 
said  to  a  fellow  student,  a  Negro,  "You,  uxj. 
are  a  human  being.  You  want  yoiu-  chance 
to  be  what  you  feel  you  can  be;  and  you  shall 
have  It  ' 

In  the  spring  of  that  year  Annie  was  asked 
by  her  senior  class  to  sing  again  at  the 
graduation  exercises.  This  was  considered  the 
highest  honor  they  could  bestow  upon  her 
For  this  occasion  she  chose  to  slnp  'The 
End  of  a  Perfect  Day."  This  marked  ain'ther 
milestone  for  us  In  our  long  climb  to  better 
human  relations  It  seemed  now  the  stu- 
dents wanted  to  do  everything  they  could 
for  Annie  to  make  up  for  anj'thlng  she  might 
have  lost  Later  Annie  became  the  first 
Negro  saleslady  to  be  emploved  by  the  largest 
department  store  in  the  area 

This  year  a  white  youngster  who  Is  a  bril- 
liant scholar  si'.rl.  In  referring  to  the  ea.se 
with  which  the  elementary  schools  of  the 
ootintry  had  been  de.'ieiin'ef.'a'ed  from  the  first 
grade  up:  "I  know  they  had  to  admit  the 
Nepro  children  beoau.se  thev  can't  run  the 
schools  without  the  federal  money  (he  wa« 
referring  to  the  Civil  Rights  Act,  which  bar* 
financial  aid  to  segregated  schr>ols|,  but  I 
wish  they  could  have  let  the  Nepro  children 
come  on  into  the  echools  without  the  threat 
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of  money  "   Such   young   people   are   coming 
lace  to  face  with  tomorrow. 

And  just  as  the  white  student  Is  chang- 
ing his  ba.slc  attitudes,  so  the  Negro  student 
who  succeeds  In  this  new  approach  to  living 
begins  to  look  out  upon  his  world  from  a  dif- 
ferent window  All  the  while  In  this  new 
environment,  perhaps  without  even  realiz- 
ing U,  he  has  been  absorbing  new  things. 
He  has  seen  the  rewards  of  initiative  and 
learning.  Gradually,  these  and  many  other 
things  have  become  an  Indispensable  part  of 
his  life.  He  begins  to  see  that  there  Is  a 
better  way  to  live  and  that  he  can  attain 
it.  He,  too,  begir:8  to  look  Inward  for  sclu- 
tloos. 

One  of  the  Negro  boys  who  was  graduated 
wrote  this  letter: 

...  It  has  now  been  three  years  since 
my  graduation.  I  can  truly  say  that  was  a 
day  I  will  never  forget.  It  was  a  great  honor 
These  opportunities  come  only  once  In  a  life- 
time. 

I'm  grateful  to  my  parents  and  teachers 
who  urged  me  to  go  on  I  would  not  take 
a  million  dollars  for  that  experience,  nor 
would  I  take  a  million  to  go  through  It 
again  . 

I  learned  more  there  in  the  three  years 
than  the  nine  years  in  the  Negro  schools 
Maybe  you  don't  know  how  many  friends  I 
made — ^how  much  prestige  and  social  status 
I  feel. 

Looking  back,  I'm  beginning  to  feel  you 
can  hardly  blame  one  race  because  both  sides 
have  people  who  are  mean.  I  don't  worry 
now  about  people  not  recognizing  me  I 
want  to  strive  so  that  I  can  be  worth  recog- 
nizing. 


[Selections  From  Schleslnger  and  D'Amore. 

Children  in  the  Balance] 
Behavior     Pattkrns     and     StrnvrvAL     Tech- 
marrs    Ciiii-dren    Df.ai.    Whh    the    School 

With  my  Increaslnp  awareness  of  the  gulf 
that  exists  between  the  two  worlds.  It  be- 
gan to  appear  completely  unrealistic  to  me 
to  expect  both  groups  of  children  to  react 
to  the  demands  of  the  school  In  the  same 
way 

School.  I  found,  means  widely  different 
thlnps  to  the  children  of  the  two  races  For 
white  children.  It  is  a  part  of  their  own 
neighborhood.  They  come  every  morning 
from  their  homes,  walking,  riding  their 
bicycles,  or  in  cars  driven  by  their  mother 
or  by  a  neighbor.  Tl>ey  come,  most  of  them. 
slowly,  relaxed,  at  their  own  pace.  The  dis- 
tance they  cover  Is  short,  both  realistically 
and  psychologically  They  cross  no  boundar- 
ies and  make  no  Journeys  TTie  school  is  an 
extension  of  their  homes.  It  is.  they  feel, 
an  Institution  put  there  for  them,  where 
they  can  learn  what  will  be  useful  to  them 
In  their  future  lives. 

What  la  school  for  in  their  eyes'  Ask  them 
that  question,  and  they  will  answer 
promptly  and  readily:  "School  gives  you  an 
education."  Probe  a  little  more  deeply,  and 
you  will  elicit  responses  that  will  differ  ac- 
cording' to  individual  attitudes.  "An  educa- 
tion." says  Tommy,  a  thin.  dark.  Intense 
boy  with  an  Immense  desire  to  succeed, 
"Is  needed  to  get  into  a  good  college."  Why 
does  he  want  to  go  to  a  good  college?  He 
think-s  that  Is  a  pretty  silly  question  'To 
have  a  better  career,  of  course."  "Yes,"  I 
persist,  but  what  Is  a  "better  career"  That's 
easy.  "It's  when  you  make  more  money." 

Tommy's  opinion  is  shared  by  many 
others.  Children  writing  on  the  subject  had 
this  to  say: 

"I  come  to  school  because  my  mother 
makes  me  usually  she  Is  nice  to  me,  she  also 
wants  me  to  learn  and  have  a  good  educa- 
tion and  when  I  grow  up  be  able  to  get  a 
good  Job  The  only  reason  I  come  to  school 
is  to  learn  so  when  I  grow  up  I  can  get 
ft  gr,r  d   and   not   bad   Job  " 

"The  reason  I  come  to  .vihool  Is  becatise 
*hen  I  grow  up  I  want  to  be  an  architect." 


"I  come  to  school  because  I  would  like 
to  get  a  good  education.  I  also  come  so  that 
some  day  when  I  am  older  I  will  be  able 
to  get  a  good  Job.  Another  reason  why  I 
come  to  school  is  because  my  parents  make 
me.  I  am  glad  that  they  do  because  some 
day  they  would  lUte  to  see  me  get  a  good 
Job  and  also  see  me  go  to  a  great  college" 

"I  come  to  school  because  my  father 
makes  me  and  I  know  I  have  to.  He  said, 
you  go  to  school  to  get  a  good  education 
so  you  can  get  a  Job  and  earn  money  to 
support  yourself." 

"This  is  my  honest  opinion.  I  come  to 
school  for  an  education  for  ability  for  later 
years.  To  get  a  Job,  to  earn  money  by  my 
Job  for  my  family  I  hope  to  have." 

For  some,  like  Sue  for  example,  the  word 
"education"  has  a  different  meaning.  She 
comes  from  a  family  deeply  invoived  In  mtel- 
lectual  Ir.terests  and  in  the  problems  of 
today's  world.  She  wants  to  "understand 
more."  "UnderstAnd  what?"  I  asked.  "Why 
there  Is  a  war,  and  pollution  and  things  like 
that,"  she  said.  Quite  simply,  she  wants  to 
understand  the  "why"  of  everything. 

Even  the  dls.sideats.  the  children  who  find 
school  a  bore  and  a  "drag,"  do  not  feel  that 
It  Is  entirely  unnecessary. 

I  come  to  school  to  learn.  I  know  I  enjoy 
not  coming  to  school  because  of  sickness, 
holidays  and  weekends.  But  I  realize  that 
to  get  a  good  Job  and  have  a  happy  produc- 
tive life  you  need  an  education.  Some  days 
In  school  have  been  unhappy,  dreary  and 
bored.  This  really  adds  up  to  face  life 

Young  as  they  are.  all  these  white  chil- 
dren have  goals  in  mind  for  their  own  future 
and  most  of  then,  feel  fairly  secure  in  plan- 
ning to  achieve  them.  Right  or  wTong,  they 
agree  on  the  basic  point:  school  is  good  for 
somethlnk'  Even  If  they  are  bored  with  It  or 
scared  of  it,  they  accept  the  Idea  that  It 
offers  them  something  they  will  iieed  ;n  their 
la:er  lives. 

In  reality,  of  course,  It  does  much  more 
than  that  It  is  the  place  where  Ihey  spend 
a  very  large  part  of  their  days,  the  center  of 
their  social  life,  and  the  focus  of  their 
growth.  It  Is  here  that  frlend.shlps  are  formed, 
U.  Is  here  that  they  can  Impress  their  peers, 
and  it  Is  here  that  they  can  try  out  their 
.skills  In  living.  School  meshes  with  their 
home  environment;  they  see  here  the  same 
children  they  see  on  their  street,  they  play 
with  each  other  after  school  hours,  and  they 
gu  to  the  same  church  or  temple  School  is 
an  Integral  part  of  their  whole  life 

This  Is  not  to  say,  of  course,  that  all  white 
children  can  deal  with  the  school  as  it  Is  nor 
that  none  has  his  or  her  doubts  and  problems 
wl'h  It  Richard,  for  example,  dreaded  com- 
ing to  school  every  morning.  He  saw  It  as  an 
Immense  threat  to  his  personality,  because 
he  ■waii  sure  that  he  couldn't  possibly  ever 
succeed  in  doing  anything  demanded  of  him 
there.  Every  instruction  from  the  teacher 
made  him  feel  that  he  would  be  exposed  In 
front  of  his  peers  as  utterly  Incompetent  and 
that  he  would  be  destroyed  as  an  individual. 
As  a  result,  he  fought  the  rules  and  regula- 
tions at  every  step  of  the  way.  He  "forgot" 
his  assignments,  he  "lost"  his  paper,  he 
"couldn't  find"  the  right  page  In  the  book. 
He  had  an  Impressive  vocabulary-  for  his  age 
and  great  skill  In  using  It.  In  an  effort  to 
make  me  appear  ridiculous  in  front  of  the 
class,  he  would  overwhelm  me  with  a  flood 
of  sarcastic  and  well-rea.soned  arguments  or 
would  note  pointedly  every  time  I  forgot  to 
put  a  comma  where  It  belonged  in  the  sen- 
tence on  the  board.  In  short,  he  fought  the 
school  in  every  way  he  knew  how^,  and  the 
fight  was  a  fight  for  his  own  survival. 

Steve  came  from  a  broken  home  and  lived 
with  his  mother.  He  suffered  from  a  great 
sense  of  Insecurity,  and  this  showed  up  in 
school  in  the  way  in  which  he  was  constantly 
testing  the  limits  I  had  set.  Any  rule  I  made 
and  any  instruction  I  issued  was  met  by 
Steve  with  a  flat  refusal  to  comply. 


Bill  was  another  boy  who  found  it  difficult 
to  adapt  to  school.  He  was  a  p>oor  student, 
lagging  far  behind  his  grade  level  in  basic 
skills.  He  found  it  ImpKjsslble,  however,  to 
admit  this,  even  to  himself.  E^very  time  I  as- 
signed some  work  for  other  children.  Bill 
would  demand  to  be  allowed  to  do  it  too: 
"I  know  how  to  do  it."  he  would  insist, 
although  he  found  out  again  and  again  that 
his  attempt  would  not  succeed. 

His  most  serious  problem  in  school  was 
that  he  could  not  relate  to  other  children 
Like  Steve,  he  seemed  to  lack  self-control 
and  was  accustomed  to  having  his  own  way 
at  home 

For  one  reason  or  another,  these  white 
children  all  saw  themselves  In  a  very  poor 
light  and  suffered  from  It;  none  of  them 
could  deal  successfully  with  the  school  and 
all  of  them  felt  comp>elled  to  fight  it  The 
reasons  for  their  behavior,  however,  were  to 
be  found  in  their  own  personalities,  in  their 
individual  backgrounds,  and  within  their  pri- 
vate lives  These  were  problems  I  expected 
and  to  which  1  had  become  accustomed.  I 
dealt  with  them  as  best  I  could.  Although 
it  was.  of  course,  not  always  possible  to  be 
successful,  I  could  at  lesist  meet  these  chil- 
dren on  a  ground  common  to  both  of  us. 
They  were  still  within  the  mainstream  of  the 
school:  they  accepted  me  and  my  standards, 
even  If  they  did  not  conform  to  them  Their 
battles  were  their  private  concern:  they  were 
not  doomed  to  fight. 

For  black  children,  however,  the  situation 
Is  entirely  different  It  is  my  suspicion  that 
Lf  you  asked  black  children  what  school  is 
really  for — what  thev  really  feel  school  is 
for — they  would  be  stumped  for  an  answer 
"You've  got  to  go  to  school  to  get  an  educa- 
tion." they  said  pUbly.  when  T  asked  them. 
But  what  is  an  education  and  what  Is  it  for? 
Here  they  do  not  seem  to  be  too  sure 

Brad  could  be  a  good  student,  but  he  re- 
fused to  work  Annoyed  with  this  attitude, 
I  urged  him  repeatedly  to  work  harder. 
"What's  the  use'"  he  asked.  "I'm  not  a  good 
enough  athlete  to  go  to  college."  He  was 
convinced  that  black  students  do  not  go  to 
college  for  their  Intellectual  merits. 

School  children  are  brought  up  on  the 
American  dream :  work  hard  and  you  wlU 
succeed:  be  ambitious  and  you  will  be  re- 
warded: there  Is  equal  opportunity  for  every- 
one: success  Is  attainable  for  all:  and  the 
race  goes  to  the  swift.  This  may  no  longer 
apply  to  our  society  today,  but  many  still 
believe  it  I,  too,  was  embued  with  these 
attitudes,  and  the  white  children  In  my 
school  saw  no  reason  to  doubt  them  Why 
should  they?  After  all.  they  are  the  children 
of  the  "swift."  they  belong  to  those  who  are 
w  Lining  the  race,  and  they  are  getting  ready 
to  take  over  the  world   from  their  parents. 

For  the  first  time  1  tried  to  see  America 
as  It  Is  seen  from  the  ghetto.  Black  children. 
I  found,  do  not  listen  to  the  dre&m.  They 
know — from  bitter  personal  experience  and 
from  the  lives  of  their  parents  and  grand- 
parents— in  their  very  bones  that  there  is  no 
such  thing  as  the  American  dream  for  them, 
and  never  has  been.  Their  parents,  far  from 
winning  the  race,  were  not  even  allowed  to 
enter  It 

How  can  they  look  on  education  as  the 
ladder  to  success,  when  they  see  white  faces 
filling  almost  every  important  position?  How 
can  they  work  hard  and  believe  In  the  fu- 
ture, living  as  they  do  in  the  ghetto  which 
teaches  that  one  cannot  plan  for  tomorrow? 
How  can  they  believe  that  effort  wUl  be  re- 
warded, surrounded  as  they  are  by  poverty? 

They  come  to  school  because  their  parents 
want  them  to  go,  because  It  is  the  law,  be- 
cause It  is  the  thing  for  children  to  do.  But 
this  school,  for  them,  Is  an  alien  place. 

They  come  in  a  big.  yellow  bus,  and  al- 
though the  trip  may  last  only  a  few  minutes, 
It  is  a  long  Journey.  They  do  cross  boundaries 
on  their  way.  Prom  the  beginning  of  the 
school  day  to  the  end,  they  are  set  apart 
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jlosely  to  Verna, 
fmth.  Every  time 
activity,  the  two 
fand  sit  together 
I  room — they  feel 


They  cannot  set  their  own  ;  lace  for  coming 
to  school— they  must  rush  fi  r  the  bus.  They 
arrive  In  a  group,  often  a  f e  «r  minutes  after 
the  other  children  have  sett  ed  down  In  the 
classroom.  They  leave  later  than  the  rest, 
and  they  have  to  wait  for  t  lelr  bus.  super- 
vised by  an  Impatient  teachi  r  anxious  to  go 
home.  I'hey  are  dlstUict  f re  m  the  others — 
the  "bus  children." 

Once  in  school,  they  are  In  a  strange  world, 
hoetlle,  dangerous,  and  u:  ipredlctable.  "I 
don't  like  this  school."  comJ)lalned  a  tlilyd" 
grader.   trying   to   voice   his    "  '""' 

has  no  stairs!"  Darlene  llstei 
story.  "Fear."  she  said  "thafs  Just  like  me." 
scared  and  exposed,  she  lo^ks  for  security. 
In  class  she  always  sticks 
In  search  of  comfort  and  w 
the  class  organizes  a  group 
girls  quietly  get  up  and  g' 
In  a  remote  corner  of  thi 
safer  that  way.  ^ 

For  black  children,  schoc  1  Is  not  an  exten- 
sion of  their  home  envlrol  ment.  There  1b  a 
very  sharp  break  between  heir  private  Uvea 
and  their  school  day.  Tht  y  ride  the  buses 
with  their  friends  and  nelgl  bors.  but  In  their 
classes  there  are  Just  a  f^w  children  from 
their  neighborhood.  Durlni  the  school  day 
they  must  try  to  adjust  to  4  world  and  a  cul- 
ture In  which  they  have  nk  real  part;  most 
of  their  social  life,  their  *owth,  their  de- 
velopment, their  liiHng  taWfes  place  in  their 
own  world,  outside  the  scljbol.  There  are  a 
few  cases  of  friendships  between  black  and 
white  children  that  carry  tover  Into  after- 
school  hours.  I  witnessed  kome  very  good 
relationships.  Jlmmle  and  fen,  for  example, 
began  working  together  aa  a  team  In  class. 
Ben.  a  white  boy.  was  helping  Jlmmle,  who  la 
black,  and  both  were  leamfng  from  the  ex- 
perience. Prom  the  classroom  relationship 
they  developed  a  very  real  friendship.  Ben 
invited  Jlmmle  to  his  home,  where  he  was 
welcomed  and  made  to  feel  at  ease.  Marva 
and  Ann  were  another  such  example:  Marva 
received  help  from  Ann  In  school,  and  the 
friendship  endured  after  school. 

Such  cases,  however,  are  unfortunately 
rare  With  Jason  and  Ken  and  Graham  and 
Bobby.  I  saw  how  difficult  It  was  for  real  re- 
lationships to  develop  and  last  between 
children  of  such  widely  different  back- 
grounds and  experience.  I  came  to  realize 
that  most  black  children  mu.st  suffer 
through  that  part  of  the  day  they  spend  In 
school. 

As  a  group,  they  were  doomed  to  struggle. 
They  had  to  deal  with  a  system  that  was 
trying  to  make  them  over  In  Its  own  Image 
and  refused  to  recognize  their  separate  Iden- 
tity. 1  was  making  demands  that  they  con- 
form and  be  like  everyone  else,  while  at  the 
same  time  constantly  reminding  them  that 
they  were  unlike  everyone  else.  The  personal 
problems  they  had  to  solve  were  rooted  in 
the  nature  of  American  society  as  much  as 
In  their  individual  background.s  They  had 
to  fight.  If  only  to  stay  spiritually  alive.  I 
began  to  see  the  behavior  of  black  children 
m  school  as  part  of  their  flght  for  survival 
rather  than  as  nonconformity  and  senseless 
defiance. 

Their  battles  took  on  different  forms,  ac- 
cording to  their  Individual  personalltlee. 
Many  of  them  chose  head-on  confrontation 
or  violence. 

Some  preferred  means  less  open  and  far 
more  difficult  to  deal  with.  They  might  with- 
draw from  their  surroundings  and  Just  sit 
out  the  school  day  until  It  was  time  to  go 
home.  Luke,  for  example,  would  sit  in  his 
seat,  his  face  drawn  Into  an  angry  frown, 
unresponsive  to  any  attempt  to  Involve  him 
In  what  Is  going  on.  Dorothy  saw  pos-slble 
salvation  In  trying  to  be  as  much  like  the 
white  middle-class  Ideal  aa  possible.  She 
came  to  school  Immaculately  dressed,  every 
hair  In  place,  books  In  plaatlc  covers,  pen- 
cUa  sharpened;    but  she   would   walk   down 


the  halls  stllT  as  a  WDouen  ngure,  her  elbows 
pressed  to  her  aldea,  holding  herself  aa  erect 
as  she  can.  She  never  raised  her  voice  above 
a  whisper,  rigid  with  the  effort  to  melt  Into 
the  background.  The  tension  surrounding 
her  was  almost  palpable.  Dorothys  reaction 
was  one  way  of  "keeping  up  with  the 
Joneses." 

Many  of  the  black  kld.s  felt  acutely  the 
great  difference  between  the  white  chlldren'a 
standard  of  living  and  their  own;  this  Is 
only  natural,  especially  In  our  society,  which 
values  material  pKjssesslons  as  symbols  of 
status  and  success.  To  bridge  the  gap,  some 
children  would  make  up  elaborate  stories 
about  trips  they  took  and  presents  they  re- 
ceived. Just  to  impress  their  white  class- 
mates and  make  themselves  feel  good.  Ted 
gave  me  a  circumstantial  account  of  his  trip 
to  Florida  during  Easter  vacation,  Includ- 
ing a  detailed  description  of  the  luxurious 
motel  suite  he  occupied — alone  When  chal- 
lenged he  admitted  with  his  ready  smile 
that  this  was  taken  frona  a  TV  program  he 
had  watched.  Far  from  Impressing  the  white 
children,  such  stories  usually  succeed  In 
annoying  them.  "If  I  say  I  am  going  to  Flori- 
da or  somewhere  else,  they  have  to  be  big 
and  go  on  a  better  vacation,"  said  Peter  In 
dlsgtist.  when  he  was  trying  to  analyze  his 
own  attitudes  towards  his  black  classmates. 
Very  few  black  children  are  ready  and  will- 
ing to  talk  openly  and  honestly  In  class 
about  their  homes  and  their  families — a  sad 
comment  to  make  about  ten-year-olds' 

Another  category  of  survlvlal  techniques 
Is  the  tactic  of  using  the  racial  Issue  to  de- 
fend oneself  and  to  win  In  the  fight  against 
the  school.  Many  of  the  black  children  will 
accuse  the  teacher  of  racial  prejudice — 
whether  they  really  believe  It  or  not — In  or- 
der to  manipulate  a  situation  In  their  favor. 
Ja.son.  for  example,  accused  me  of  being  prej- 
udiced when  I  Insisted  that  the  race  with 
Bobby  be  rxui  over  again.  Charlene  and  her 
mother  were  sure  that  my  efforts  to  curb  her 
disruptive  behavior  stemmed  from  prejudice 

It  Is  In  this  type  of  situation  that  a  white 
teacher  Is  at  a  distinct  disadvantage.  It  Is 
difficult  for  black  parents  and  children  alike 
to  trust  a  white  teacher  and  to  believe  that 
he  Is  not  trying  to  be  vindictive  when  the 
children  are  reprimanded. 

One  of  the  more  constructive  asptects  of 
the  black  children's  struggle  for  recognition 
of  their  .separate  existence  Is  the  current 
popularity  of  Afro  haircuts  and  the  new 
awareness  that  "black  Is  beautiful."  Although 
this  awareness  cannot  be  expected  to  succeed 
overnight  or  wl()e  out  centuries  of  .self-depre- 
ciation on  the  part  of  the  black  population, 
these  attempts  to  assert  the  positive  value  of 
being  different  are  healthy  and  should  be 
encouraged.  It  was.  I  knew,  a  sign  of  growth 
and  Increasing  strength,  when  Deborah  began 
writing  poems  like  the  one  on  page  57. 

Afro  haircuts.  African  styles  of  dress,  and 
an  Increasing  militant  stance  on  racial  ques- 
tions all  may  violate  white  middle-class 
standards  of  behavior;  In  my  black  students 
I  knew  I  had  to  welcome  them  as  a  sign  of 
Increasing  self-respect. 

What  I  came  to  realize  was  that  much  of 
the  behavior  of  the  black  children  In  a  pre- 
dominantly white  school  Is  part  of  an  at- 
tempt to  keep  themselves  Intact  For  these 
children,  as  a  group,  these  techniques  repre- 
sent a  vital  need,  and  they  feel  that  they 
cannot  operate  without  these  protective  de- 
vices. 

The  problem  l.s  how  to  deal  with  them. 
Many  of  these  behavior  patterns  are  extreme- 
ly irritating  to  the  teacher  aa  well  aa  to  the 
other  children.  Often  they  are  destructive  to 
both  the  black  children  and  to  the  school 
as  a  whole  Violence,  fighting,  disruptive  be- 
havior, and  an  unwillingness  to  abide  by  the 
rules  are  unacceptable  In  any  organized  com- 
niunlty  Recognition  of  the  reasons  for  this 
kind  of  behavior  does  not  mean  that  It  can 
be  tolerated. 


i  ne  trouble  In  a  school  such  as  mine  is 
that  the  black  children  are  not  In  the  main- 
stream of  school  life.  While  white  problem 
children  may  be  difficult  for  a  teacher  to 
hatidle,  rarely  are  they  viewed  as  outcasts. 
Black  children,  reacting  to  the  pressures 
that  they  conform  to  the  standards  of  the 
majority,  are  waging  an  unorthodox  battle. 
It  Is  all  too  easy  for  a  teacher,  himself  a 
member  of  this  majority,  to  reject  this  black 
group  as  a  whole  as  "Impossible"  and  to 
avoid  dealing  with  them  altogether.  The  first 
reaction  often  Is  to  Just  remove  disruptive 
students  from  the  class  and  let  them  be 
dealt  with  elsewhere. 

It  took  me  months  of  hard  learning  before 
I  was  able  to  see  Charlene's  obscenities, 
Jason's  violence,  and  Brad's  defiance  for 
what  they  really  were.  It  was  at  this  point 
that  I  came  to  realize  that  It  was  vitally 
Important,  particularly  when  dealing  with  a 
black  child,  to  handle  as  many  problems  as 
po.sslble  In  the  classroom.  The  class  is  a  liv- 
ing whole;  any  crisis  or  problem  that  comes 
up  affects  all  of  us  in  the  group.  If  black 
children  are  to  become  an  Integral  part  of 
the  class,  the  behavior  they  present  to  the 
teacher  should  be  handled  In  the  presence 
of  all  concerned.  Moreover,  If  part  of  the 
black  child's  struggle  against  the  school  Is  a 
struggle  to  survive,  exile  from  the  classroom 
must  help  to  confirm  his  view  that  he  la 
Indeed  invisible  to  the  white  world.  If  the 
teacher  does  not  react  to  the  challenge  the 
child  Is  offering,  the  student  must  feel  that 
he  does  not  really  exist  He  is  asking  to  be 
seen  and  to  be  heard — he  must  not  be  Ig- 
nored. I  came  to  the  conclusion  that  con- 
frontation Is  necessary.  Just  as  long  as  it  Is 
not  punitive.  Like  all  other  children  in  the 
classroom,  black  kids  must  be  taught — 
firmly,  patiently,  and  consistently — how  far 
they  can  go  and  where  the  limits  are. 


Teaching  an  Integrated  Classroom 

When  children  feel  that  they  are  respected 
as  Individuals  and  that  It  Is  safe  to  be  what 
they  are,  one  can  begin  to  teach  them,  and 
they  will  begin  to  learn.  Unlike  the  need  fo.- 
self-control,  which  has  to  be  painstakingly 
developed,  the  need  to  know  is  there — all 
teachers  have  to  do.  It  would  seem.  Is  to 
encourage  It. 

Many  of  these  needs  and  expectations 
clash  with  the  demands  of  the  school.  While 
children  are  wholly  Involved  In  shaping  their 
lives  and  personalities,  the  school  expects 
them  to  concentrate  on  one  goal  only- 
absorbing  the  material  the  teacher  Is  told 
to  teach.  Different  children  learn  In  different 
ways:  one  will  learn  fast,  another  slowly: 
one  win  be  good  at  social  studies,  another 
at  math;  one  will  work  better  before  lunch, 
another  after.  Moreover,  children  do  not 
Interrupt  other  aspects  of  their  lives  while 
they  are  listening  to  the  teacher:  some  will 
be  preoccupied  In  gaining  the  approval  of 
their  friends,  others  In  protecting  themselves 
from  real  or  Imagined  threats  to  their  per- 
sonality; some  may  be  daydreaming,  others 
thinking  of  their  after-school  plans  "Vet. 
we  assemble  them  all  In  one  room  together 
and  present  all  of  them  with  the  same  sub- 
ject matter  at  the  same  time. 

We  assume  that  all  children  of  the  same 
age  group  can  be  asked  to  absorb  more  or 
less  the  same  amount  of  Information  In 
more  or  leas  the  same  pierlod  of  time  We 
assume  that  the  "knowledge  "  thus  acquired 
can  be  measured  In  quantitative  torrn.^  and 
that  children's  performance  should  be  meas- 
ured  by  comparing   them   with   their  peers. 

In  the  conflict  between  children's  indi- 
vidual growth  needs  and  the  demands  set  by 
the  school.  It  Is  the  school  that  almost  In- 
variably wins.  Paced  with  a  mold  to  which 
they  are  expected  to  conform,  most  children 
soon  learn  to  "turn  off"  thetr  natural 
ciu"losJty.  Their  eagerness  dl.sappfars.  and 
interest  dies  down  as  their  responses  become 
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Increasingly  predictable  and  they  seek  to 
adapt  to  the  mode  of  behavior  and  perform- 
ance that  will  gain  them  the  approval  of 
the  adult  world.  Thase  who  do  not  openly 
flght  the  system — black  and  white  allke-^ 
learn  to  hide  what  Is  real  and  true  and  Im- 
portant to  them  at  any  given  moment. 

Children  will  learn  in  response  to  some 
need.  This  does  not  necessarily  have  to  be 
the  need  to  know — It  can  stem  from  any  one 
of  a  number  of  sources.  I  felt  that  my  first 
task  as  a  teacher  was  to  listen  to  my  children 
and  observe  them  to  find.  If  fxwslble.  the  key 
In  every  individual  that  will  stimulate  learn- 
ing. If  I  could  find  out  about  every  student's 
basic  concerns  and  Interests  and  respond  to 
these  In  some  way.  If  I  could  make  them  feel 
that  their  thoughts  and  opinions  were  valu- 
able— to  me  as  well  as  to  themselves— if  I 
could  let  them  lii^e  while  they  are  In  school, 
then  I  might  be  able  to  help  them  learn. 

Easiest  for  me  are  those  children  who  have 
focussed  on  a  particular  Interest  or  who 
bring  to  school  a  genuine  desire  to  learn. 
Charlie,  for  example,  went  to  the  library  to 
choose  a  book  and  came  back  with  a  volume 
on  the  Pueblo  Indians.  From  this  he  began 
to  develop  a  consuming  Interest  In  archae- 
ology and  anthropology.  All  I  had  to  do  was 
to  allow  him  to  pursue  thLs  He  did  hLs  sci- 
ence report  on  archaeology,  and  I  structured 
his  reading  program  around  his  n<»w  hobby. 
Prom  that  time  on.  Charlie  could  be  largely 
left  to  his  own  devices:  his  Interest  provided 
most  of  the  direction  he  needed  in  his  school 
work. 

Sue  came  from  a  family  where  everyone 
was  deeply  Involved  with  Intellectual  con- 
cerns Stimulated  by  the  atniasphere  in  her 
home,  she  came  to  school  with  a  real  desire 
to  learn,  which  stemmed  from  the  conviction 
that  ideas  were  Important  and  that  learning 
was  fun. 

Cases  such  as  these  are  all  too  rare.  It  Is 
more  usual  to  find  children  who  will  be  very 
ready  to  work  In  the  expectation  of  the  re- 
wards the  educational  system  offers  to  those 
who  can  achieve.  These  are  the  children  who 
have  always  been  successful  In  school  and 
who  have  learned  to  tise  this  method  to  gain 
the  approval  of  their  parents  ard  teachers. 
My  real  difficulties  lay  with  the  children 
who  did  not  believe  that  they  could  succeed 
and  who  were  so  afraid  of  failure  that  they 
could  not  even  begin  to  try. 

Richard  was  one  of  these.  Although  he  was 
no  longer  afraid  of  me  as  a  teacher,  he  still 
was  completely  convinced  that  he  could  not 
perform,  and  he  was  terribly  afraid  that  he 
would  expose  his  weakness  by  trying. 
Throughout  his  stay  in  school.  Richard  never 
felt  strong  or  "on  top"  of  anything  He  al.so 
desperately  needed  the  approval  and  accept- 
ance of  the  other  children.  This  mlpht  have 
been  the  key  to  his  success;  unfortunatelv, 
the  opportunity  to  use  It  came  too  late  in 
the  school  year.  The  class  had  decided  to  put 
on  a  play.  In  the  tryouts  for  the  lead  part. 
Richard  showed  unexpected  strength— no  one 
had  known  that  he  had  any  acting  talent. 
Impressed,  the  children  elected  him  for  the 
part  I  now  watched  him.  for  the  first  time 
since  I  had  known  him.  make  a  strenuous 
and  sustained  effort.  He  worked  hard  on  his 
lines  and  gave  a  very  good  performance.  I 
fould  have  tried  to  use  this  success  to  .spur 
him  on  to  try  in  other  fields,  but  here  was 
no  time  left-  graduation  for  the  sixth  grade 
came  Jtist  a  few  weeks  after  the  plav  Rich- 
ard left,  however,  with  some  sense  of  achieve- 
ment and  a  new  feeling  of  safety. 

Most  of  the  problems  I  came  up  against  In 
school  were  pointed  up  with  particular  force 
by  the  black  children.  Whatever  the  personal 
dlfflcultles  they  may  have  had.  thev  had  to 
contend  in  addition  with  the  problems  they 
faced  as  a  group.  Many  of  the  ghetto  children 
M.sumed  from  the  beginning  that  thev  were 
dumber  than  the  white  children  and  could 
never  successfully  compete  with  them  Brad 
and  Graham  were  both  brlpht  and  able  boys 
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but  both  had  to  be  urged  over  a:;d  over  again 
to  try  When  I  a^ked  them  outright  whether 
they  thought  It  would  be  useless,  both  ad- 
mitted that  they  thoupht  this  was  the  case — 
white  children  were  .so  much  smarter  anyway. 
Deborah  told  the  class  with  her  customary 
courage:  "When  I  first  came  to  this  school, 
I  was  sure  that  all  white  kids  and  all  white 
people  were  smart."  For  her  It  worked  out  a 
little  better  than  for  the  two  boys.  "I've 
found  at  least  one  since."  she  went  on,  to 
the  laughter  of  the  entire  class,  "who  Is 
dumber  than  I  am." 

Verna  expressed  her  admiration  for  the 
smart  and  successful  student  In  an  unusual 
poem: 

THE    SMART    CHILD 

The  smart  child,  big.  beautiful  and  wild 

Ihe  smart  child,  big.  nice  and  swift 

Beautiful 

He  full  with  an  education 

Nice 

Thoughtful  of  others  to  learn 

Swift 

He's  the  only  one  who  does  his  homework 

The  smart  child,  big,  beautiful  and  wild 

Beautiful 

Verna  herself,  although  very  bright,  Is  not 
dulng  well  In  school,  she  has  to  contend  with 
too  many  emotional  problems. 

These  attitudes  were  unfortunately  rein- 
forced by  some  Inescapable  facts  of  life.  For 
reasons  Intimately  connected  with  ghetto 
conditions  most  of  the  black  children,  by 
the  time  they  have  been  in  school  a  few- 
years,  are  considerably  behind  the  middle- 
class  students  in  the  level  of  skills  expected 
in  their  grade.  The  results  are  reflected  in 
the  class  groupings,  and  the  children  all 
realize  this,  no  matter  how  much  the  teacher 
tries  to  disguise  them.  My  school  groups 
children  according  to  ability  in  reading,  one 
third-grade  teacher  named  her  reading 
groups  after  colors  in  an  attempt  to  take  all 
the  stigma  out  of  the  procedure.  The  chil- 
dren, however,  believe  In  calling  a  spade  a 
spade.  "Mummy,"  asked  one  white  girl  la  the 
class,  "why  doesn't  the  teacher  call  the  pur- 
ple group  the  bus  group?  They  are  the  same 
kids'  "When  the  bell  rings."  said  Deborah 
bitterly,  "the  black  kids  go  off  to  the  idiot 
classes."  The  result  of  this  situation  Is  that 
very  soon  both  teachers  and  children  expect 
black  kids  to  perform  badly. 

A  child  who  Is  confronted  dally  with  evi- 
dence that  he  Is  a  failure  and  whose  teacher 
expects  him  to  fail  will  soon  give  up  trying. 
Many  of  the  black  children  are  so  firmly 
convinced  that  they  can  never  do  anything 
right  that  they  will  not  even  attempt  the 
simplest  tasks.  Self-direction  and  Independ- 
ent work  become  a  psychological  Impossibil- 
ity. Greg,  a  very  bright  and  able  boy,  re- 
fu.sed  to  open  his  math  book  unless  I  sat 
down  next  to  lilm  and  asked  him  to  do  so. 
Once  he  had  been  persuaded  to  find  the  right 
page,  he  had  to  be  led  step  by  step  through 
the  exercises  He  did  not  have  the  sUghte.^t 
difficulty  with  the  work — in  fact,  he  was  one 
'if  the  brightest  children  1:;  the  group — but 
he  didn't  know  It,  and  he  couldn't  believe  It 
when  I  to'.d  him. 

Ruthle  wa.'i  another  such  case.  Also  capa- 
ble, she  too  had  to  be  led  through  the  steps 
of  an  assignment.  'When  I  asked  the  class  to 
write  a  composition.  Ruthle  would  sit  Idle 
while  most  of  the  others  began  to  write 
"I  don't  understand."  she  would  say.  When 
I  explained  the  topic  to  her  aealn.  she  would 
write  one  sentence,  then  come  up  to  my 
desk  and  ask:  "Is  this  good?"  Again  and 
again  she  would  have  to  be  reassured  that 
she  wa.=  doine  all  right  before  she  could  pro- 
ceed 

Marva,  who  was  doing  quite  well  academ- 
ically, was  convinced  that  she  could  never 
pa.ss.  She  insisted  on  being  tran.=ferred  Into 
a  lower  group,  where  she  could  feel  safer. 
Only  after  the  first  test  had  shown  her  that 
she  could  mana^'e  a  passing  grade,  did  she 


consent   to   give  the   higher   group   another 
try. 

Life   In  school   becomes   particularly   diffi- 
cult for  black  children  who  have  the  ability 
but  not  the  necessary  skills  tc  keep  up  with 
the  class    Dick,  for  Instance    was  a  boy  with 
a    truly    exceptional    feeling    and    sensitivity 
for  words    His  vocabulary-  was  far  In  advance 
of   his    age.    and    he    knew    how    to    use    his 
Imagination  and   the  words  he  had  learned 
to    make    up    original     and    very    touching 
stories    But   the  stories  had   to  be   told   for 
Dick  could  not  WTlte.  read,  or  spell  properly; 
so  most  of  his  remarkable  talent  wa.^  golns 
to  wB^te.  Instead  of  using  his  gift,  he  had 
to  sit  in  class.  Idle  and  bored:   it  is  not  sur- 
prising that  he  became  a  discipline  problem, 
constantly   in   tro-jble   w-ith   the   authorities. 
Children  such  as  these  will  learn  as  soon 
as   they  feel   that   there  is  someone   who  Is 
truly   concerned    about    them   and    who   be- 
lieves in   them  and   wants  them   to  succeed. 
Dan.  who  started  the  year  as  a  tight  bal"  of 
defen.se.  was  sc^  alert  for  any  sign  of  raclsl 
prejudice  and  so  preoccupied   w-ith   fighting 
off   the  potential   enemy  that   he  could   not 
perform  academically   But  once  I  had  estab- 
lished contact   with  him.  he  began  to  work 
and  success  in   school   became  Important   to 
him.  I  became  aware  how  Impwrtant  it  was 
to  him  one  day  when  the  school  was  expect- 
ing a  guest  speaker  to  address  the  fifth  and 
sixth   grades    His   visit  had   been   discussed. 
and  his  topic,  drug  addiction,  waj^  of  ureent 
Interest  to  the  children    The  two  grades  as- 
sembled in  one  room  to  hear  him    he  proved 
to  be  an  excellent  speaker,  and  the  children 
were  .spellbound    In  the  middle  of  the  lec- 
ture T  looked  around  the  raot  faces  and  sud- 
denly realized  that  Dan  was  missing    I  went 
looHing  for  him  and   found   him   !n   his  own 
cia-ssroom.  bent  In  complete  absorption  over 
a    page    of    math    exercises     He    had    finally 
caueht    on    to    multiplication    and    felt    he 
couldn't    leave   It    to    listen    to   the    speaker! 
Ted's  case  too  was  striking    He  v.af  a  big, 
•strong  boy,   too  old   for  fifth   grade,   with   a 
reputation    for    violent    and    aggressive    be- 
havior similar  to  Jason's,  He  waf  bright  and 
could  be  very  appealing,  with  a  lively  sense 
of  humor   and   an   ability   to   laugh   at   him- 
self,  but   he   felt    humiliated   bv   his   lack   of 
success   in   school— he   had   been   held   back 
twice   and   did   not  have  .some   of  the   basic 
sklll.s — and  wouldn't  work    Instead  he  spent 
most  of  his  time  In  school  fighting  the  other 
boys    I  decided  to  try  a  one-to-one  tutoring 
arrangement   for  him,   and   a  s<-hool  volun- 
teer was  found  who  came  in  once  a  week  to 
work    with    him    in    math     For    weeks    the 
volunteer  and  Ted  spent  time  together  with- 
out accomplishing  any  work 

Tlien  one  day.  without  any  visible  reason. 
Ted  came  to  his  tutoring  session  wi:h  a  book 
of    multiplication    exercises,    sat    dowT,     and 
bpgan    to    work.    The    boy    who    could    not 
remember    the    eight-times    did    m\:itip:ica- 
tion  with  three  members,  and  there  waf  no 
mistake  in  the  first  example    He  we.".:  on  to 
the  next  one — correct   Both  he  and  the  tutor 
began     to    w-ork    in    mounting    excitement 
Each    one    did    the    examples    on    .separate 
sheets  of  paper,  and  the  results  were  com- 
pared— correct    every    time'    After    half    an 
hour    of   happy   competition,    the   tutor   re- 
minded Ted  that   it   was  time  for  him  to  go 
back  to  the  classroom-   no  session  had  ever 
lasted  miore  than  25  minutes   "I'm  not  going 
to  stop   now."   he   said,    ab.sorbed     not   even 
looking  up   He  stayed  for  a  whole  hour,  con- 
centrating on  his  work  as  he  had  neve-  done 
before,  and  at  the  end  of  the  hour  he  had 
finished   the  whole  page   without   making  a 
.single    mistake'    Glowing    with    pride- -who 
could   say   that   he  wasn't   smart   now? — he 
came  back  to  the  classroom  to  show  me  what 
he    had    done     For    days    afterwards    Larry's 
life  was  made  ml.serable  by  Ted's  b^Dastlng 
at  even.-  turn  of  his  academic  p.^owess    The 
transformation  was  not  permanent  of  course. 
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Ted  was  stlU  a  problem  In  the  classroom 
when  he  had  to  compete  with  other  chil- 
dren, and  his  euphoric  mood  did  not  last; 
neither  did  all  other  skills  develop  over- 
night. But  It  does  prove  that  a  child  will 
produce  when  he  feels  that  he  Is  UKed  and 
respected  and  that  someone   really  cares. 

The  person  who  show*  concern  and  who 
awakens  the  desire  to  learn  need  not  neces- 
sarily be  an  adult  or  a  teacher  Some  chil- 
dren begin  to  perform  when  they  work  with 
other  chUdren.  Graham  and  Bobby  were  one 
example;  Jimmy  and  Ben  were  another. 
While  Bobby  was  a  good  student  who 
volunteered  to  help  one  who  lagged  behind, 
Ben  and  Jlmmle  were  almost  equally  lacking 
In  skills  Ben.  a  white  boy.  was  somewhat 
better  at  reading  than  Jlmmle.  but  not 
much.  Both  were  somewhat  immature  and 
not  well  accepted  by  the  rest  of  the  class. 
They  took  a  liking  to  each  other  and  asked 
to  be  allowed  to  work  together.  As  a  result 
both  improved  In  their  work.  They  would  sit 
together  In  a  corner  and  work  until  they 
were  tired.  The  rest  of  the  time,  If  the  class 
was  still  busy,  the  would  fill  In  with  quiet 
games  or  talk  The  relationship  made  both 
boys  feel  good.  (...) 

I  do  not  believe  that  we  can  teach  children 
anything  If  we  deliberately  Ignore  the  facts 
of  their  world  as  they  know  them  to  be.  My 
children  know  that  blacks  and  whites  do  not 
very  often  live  on  the  .same  block  together; 
they  know  that  cities  are  not  clean  and 
streets  are  not  tree-lined  They  know,  be- 
cause they  see  it  every  day,  that  children  do 
not  play  together  In  perfect  harmony,  but 
that  black  children  fight  with  white — and  all 
children  fight  occasionally  with  each  other. 
Nothing  can  be  gained  by  pretending  to  the 
kids  that  this  Is  not  so 

In-stead,  a  great  deal  can  be  learned  by 
airing  these  Issues  and  by  asking  children  to 
think  about  and  discuss  the  very  real  prob- 
lems they  fare  In  school.  In  much  the  same 
way  that  children  will  learn  to  handle  their 
own  affairs  If  they  are  given  the  chance  to 
try.  they  can  only  learn  to  cope  with  the 
social  problems  of  their  day  If  these  are  faced 
honestly  and  brought  out  Into  the  open. 

I  thus  make  It  a  point  to  have  my  class 
discuss  situations  and  problems  aS  they  come 
up.  How  very  necessary  this  Is  was  brought 
home  to  me  In  one  of  the  very  first  such  dis- 
cussions we  had.  I  had  told  the  children  that 
we  would  dlsc\Lss  the  civil  rights  Issue  In 
social  studies  class  next  day.  since  we  had 
been  having  some  problems  with  the  rela- 
tions between  white  and  black  students  In 
the  school.  They  promised  to  think  about  the 
Issue  and  come  prepared  to  talk  about  It 
Tommy  started  the  discussion  off  the  next 
day.  He  had  carefully  written  up  a  report  on 
the  Civil  War  and  on  the  Emancipation  Proc- 
lamation, In  which  he  stated  that  the  prob- 
lem of  slavery  had  been  taken  care  of  after 
the  Civil  War,  and  although  problems  still 
existed  In  the  South,  the  North  had  man- 
aged to  cope  with  them  In  the  American 
tradition  of  liberty  and  equality.  He  was  very 
serious,  and  1  could  see  that  he  wa.s  quite 
convinced  that  he  was  presenting  .in  accurate 
and,  above  all,  a  generally  acceptable  picture. 
Sue  followed  suit  with  a  report  on  the  Bill  of 
Rights  and  a  discussion  of  what  the  various 
Rlphts  mean.  She,  too.  was  very  serious  but 
very  academic  about  the  Usue. 

I  looked  at  the  black  kids.  They  were  sit- 
ting In  their  seats,  their  faces  blank,  silent 
and  bored.  Waiting  for  the  class  to  end.  They 
had  heard  this  many  times  before.  It  was  a 
dangerous  topic,  they  were  withdrawn  and 
apprehensive  and  wanted  no  part  of  It. 

"But  lets  think  of  what  goes  on  In  our  own 
school."  I  said  when  Sue  had  finished.  "We 
can't  know  much  about  the  Bill  of  RlghUs 
and  the  civil  rights  problem,  unless  we  can 
se©  how  It  affects  our  own  lives."  Silence.  The 
children  did  not  know  how  to  handle  this — 
It   was   unfamiliar    territory,   no   convenient 


slogans  presented  themselves.  Well,  how  do 
you  think  black  and  white  kids  get  on  in 
this  school?  ■  I  persevered.  "Are  they  frleiidi? 
Do  they  fight?  How  do  you  think  integrated 
education  works?" 

This  elicited  a  response,  but  a  hesitant  one 
The  children  began  to  move  around  on  their 
seats,  talk  In  low  tones  to  their  neighbors, 
whisper  to  their  friends,  did  I  really  mean 
it?  Should  they  really  discuss  the  things  that 
actually  happened,  which  had  not  been 
acknowledged  in  the  classroom  before?  One 
boy  raised  his  hand  reluctantly.  "Do  you 
mean  things  like  what  happened  In  the  cafe- 
teria'" he  asked  "Yes.  of  course,  things  that 
happen  in  school  every  day,"  I  told  him.  That 
broke  the  ice 

The  things  that  happened  In  school  every 
day  were  very  Important  to  all  of  them,  they 
were  all  deeply  involved  They  began  to  talk 
about  them  "Well,  there  are  white  tables 
and  black  ables."  said  the  same  boy.  "I  don't 
see  why  white  kids  ajid  black  kids  can't  sit 
together." 

"But  they  don't  like  ui  to."  cried  another 
white  boy.  "I  do  try  sometimes  to  Join  a  black 
table,  but  the  black  kids  don't  want  us 
there.  "  "Yes.  and  I  would  he  .scared  even  to 
try. "  contributed  another  Reactions  were  be- 
ginning to  come  In  thick  and  fast  "The  black 
boys  are  bullies  and  they  would  Just  as  soon 
fight  as  not  "  "That  Is  why  I  think  that  In- 
tegrated schools  can't  work,"  interjected 
John.  "At  least  not  yet.  'They'  Just  aren't  like 
\.is-they  like  to  fight"  "And  they  take  my 
money, "  added  a  girl  "They  re  alwayn  asking 
for  money  and  hitting  other  kids"  Most  of 
the  white  children  were  Involved  In  the  dis- 
cussion by  now,  but  no'  a  single  black  child 
had  been  heard  from  yet 

But  this  last  remark  brought  Deborah  to 
her  feet  to  make  an  Impassioned  speech.  "We 
don't  like  to  fight,  we  Just  have  to,"  she  de- 
clared. "If  you  lived  where  I  live,  you  would 
have  to  fight,  too.  And  how  can  we  be  friend.s 
with  you?"  she  wanted  to  know.  "We  come 
to  your  school,  and  we  see  how  you  all  live 
here,  in  nice  houses  and  with  cars  and  every- 
thing big  and  nice.  And  then  we  go  home 
and  look  at  our  living  room,  and  It's  nice 
and  Its  home  and  we  like  It.  but  we  know 
how  It  would  look  like  to  you.  And  maybe 
you're  not  much  yourself,  but  your  mother 
l.s  beautiful  and  you're  proud  of  her.  but  you 
don't  want  the  white  kids  to  meet  her.  they 
might  not  like  her  so  much,  and  besides  you 
wouldn't  even  come  down  to  the  projects" 
Her  words  tumbled  over  themselves  In  her 
haste  to  get  everything  out  Without  stopping 
for  breath  she  went  on.  voicing  all  her  deep 
feelings  of  mixed  pride  In  her  race  and  feel- 
ings of  Inferiority  when  she  compared  her 
style  of  living  with  that  of  her  white  class- 
mates, her  deflnance  and  her  envy,  but 
above  all,  making  us— the  white  people  In 
the  class — really  see  and  feel  for  the  first 
time  what  It  must  be  like  to  be  black  In  our 
school. 

She  had  brought  It  all  out  Into  the  open. 
The  social  problems,  the  great  economic  dif- 
ferences between  the  two  worlds  In  school, 
the  hoUowness  of  the  myth  that  "everyone 
Is  equal."  the  problems  cf  race — all  of  It. 

The  class  was  really  Impressed.  They  had 
never  heard  a  black  chUd  speak  like  that 
before;  never  had  they  been  shown  the  deep 
emotions  and  conflicts  of  these  '  they  "  they 
talked  about  so  glibly.  They  had  to  believe 
Deborah — she  was  so  sincere,  so  obviously 
genvilne.  The  white  kids  were  a  little  ashamed 
now  of  their  bland  conviction  that  every- 
thing was  for  the  best  In  the  'oesL  of  all  pos- 
sible worlds.  Those  who  couldn't  face  the 
Implications  tried  to  gloss  them  over.  It  was 
so  easy  to  find  things  to  criticize  about 
Deborah,  things  that  would  help  discredit 
what  she  bad  said. 

Some  picked  out  her  shortcomings;  others 
said  no.  of  course,  they  would  go  to  Deborah's 
house    If   they    were   asked,    of   course   they 


would  not  make  fun  of  her  home  and  her 
mother,  of  course  they  could  be  friends  But 
they  now  bad  something  to  think  about.  No 
longer  could  they  say  easily,  "The  North  has 
no  problems"  or  '"The  black  people  are  to 
blame  for  any  problems  that  do  exist."  I 
didn't  think  that  discussions  such  as  these 
would  help  eradicate  prejudice  and  bring 
about  racial  harmony,  but  I  did  feel  that  they 
would  help  make  chUdren  face  the  realities 
of  their  life  and  begin  to  see  the  problems 
Involved.  And  that  is  a  beginning. 

Discussions  on  the  urgent  Issues  of  the  day 
became  a  regular  feature  In  my  classroom. 
We  began  to  think  about  all  kinds  of  aspects 
of  the  black-white  problem,  such  as  the  prob- 
lem of  violence  Black  kids  are  bullies. "  said 
the  white  boys.  'Why  do  you  think  they  are?" 
I  asked.  Examples  abounded  of  black  boys 
and  girls  bullying  other  kids,  threatening  to 
beat  them  up.  and  getting  their  way  in  that 
manner.  "But  why?"  It's  natural."  said  the 
white  boys.  "Black  people  are  Just  violent, 
that's  all   Look  at  the  riots  In  the  cities." 

This  was  too  much  for  Deborah,  who  knew 
very  well  how  It  Is  to  be  made  to  feel  violent. 
"If  someone  took  a  pen  that  belonged  to  you 
and  wouldn't  give  It  back  no  matter  how 
often  you  ask  for  It.  you  would  become  vio- 
lent too,"  she  said,  expressing  the  frustration 
of  her  people  In  a  whit<  society.  "I  know  I 
would.  Anyone  can  feel  violent  sometimes  " 

The  boys  didn't  concede  the  point  "Look 
what  they  did  to  the  school  bus  in  North 
Carolina."  said  Tommy  "They  Just  took  to 
vl'-ilenoe"  "But  Tommy,"  I  had  to  Intervene, 
"thoee  very  tvhite  people  who  overturned  the 
bus."  "It's  because  black  people  are  violent," 
Tommy  replied  llloglcally.  "Isn't  that  right. 
Dan?"  he  turned  directly  to  Dan.  "Don't  you 
flght  In  the  school  bus  going  home?  Don't 
you  think  the  black  kids  like  violence?"  Dan 
was  embarrassed  and  silent.  (He  hated  these 
dlscusslorts  and  tended  to  avoid  them  "That's 
not  school  work"  he  said  to  me  when  I  urged 
him  to  participate.  Maybe  It  was  too  pain- 
ful for  him — not  everyone  has  Deborah's 
strength . ) 

If  children  think  about  such  problems, 
they  will  come  to  grips  with  some  of  the  most 
basic  Issues  In  human  relations  in  our  so- 
ciety. It  Is  my  belief  that  discussions  such  as 
these  are  as  much  a  part  of  the  teaching 
process  as  working  with  the  prescribed  text- 
books and  materials  The  sooner  the  kids 
learn  that  there  are  no  easy  and  ready-made 
answers  to  mo.st  problems,  the  more  they 
learn  to  take  a  second  and  more  profound 
look  at  things  they  have  always  taken  for 
granted,  and  the  better  equipped  they  will 
be  to  deal  with  the  complex  Issues  of  our 
society. 

"This  should  be  part  of  the  whole  process  of 
learning  and  growth  that  goes  on  In  school. 
Children  are  learning  all  the  time.  In  school 
and  out,  In  class  and  on  the  playground, 
during  math  period  a'^d  In  the  lunch  hour. 
Teaching  should  t^o  on  all  the  time  as  well. 
Just  as  children  should  learn  to  know  them- 
selves and  acquire  self-control.  Just  as  thej 
should  learn  to  deal  with  others,  so  they 
must  also  learn  to  deal  honestly  and  In  ft 
straightforward  way  with  the  Intellectual 
problems  they  will  have  to  face.  But  children 
must  be  allowed  to  act  and  think  on  their 
own;  it  does  no  good  to  "give"  them  opinions 
or  present  them  with  conclusions.  They  must 
work  out  the  solutions  themselves,  otherwise 
they  will  have  no  meaning. 

PHOPOSAl.^    AND    SDCGESTIONS 

How  can  we  teach  children  of  widely  vary- 
ing abilities  and  skills  In  one  classroom  with- 
out discouraging  the  less  ablt  and  holding 
back  the  fast  learners?  This  la  a  problem  thftt 
arises  In  any  classroom.  Integrated  or  not.  In 
an  Integrated  classroom,  however.  It  Is  under- 
lined by  the  racial  Issue.  Closely  related  is 
the  problem  of  discipline  Children  who  are 
made  to  feel  frustration  and  failure  at  the 
academic  level  and  who  are  forced  to  attend 
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a  class  In  which  they  cannot  meaningfully 
participate  become  bored  and  begin  to  look 
upon  themselves  as  worthless.  They  will  then 
try  to  draw  attention  to  themselves  by  any 
means  they  can  devise.  If.  on  the  other  hand, 
they  feel  some  success  and  achievement,  they 
will  tend  to  concentrate  more  on  their  work. 
This  fact  again  Is  pointed  up  in  an  inte- 
grated classroom.  If  teachers  allow  both 
worlds  to  exist  and  teich  each  to  respect 
the  other,  the  enforcement  of  true  discipline 
will  take  much  more  time  and  energy  tha:; 
the  exercise  of  simple  control:  on  the  other 
hand.  It  becomes  Imperative  that  as  many 
Issues  as  possible  be  dealt  with  In  the  class- 
room, with  the  participation  of  all  children. 
The  only  way  In  which  we  can  avoid  pro- 
ducing the  "failure  syndrome"  Is  by  elimi- 
nating the  competitive  principle  from  the 
educational  system.  As  long  as  we  teach  to  a 
mythical  average  child  who  Is  expected  to 
possess  the  skills  of  a  mythical  level  of  learn- 
ing, as  long  as  we  evaluate  the  perfcrmaiice 
of  the  Individual  In  comparison  with  what 
randomly  selected  children  of  the  same  gen- 
eral age  group  are  able  to  do,  we  are  con- 
stantly producing  unnecessary  feelings  of  In- 
feriority and  suppressing  any  Incentive  to 
Improve — not  to  mention  the  Joy  of  learning. 
Even  for  losually  successful  children,  like 
John,  It  Is  a  painful  experience  when  they 
are  beaten  by  a  rival.  The  situation  becomes 
particularly  tragic  for  biack  children  In  a 
school  such  as  mine.  Competing  with  white 
children  of  middle-class  backgrounds,  they 
tend  to  perceive  their  lack  of  skills — attribu- 
table to  their  social  and  economic  condi- 
tion— as  racial.  Innate,  and  unchangeable 
Inferiority.  Unfortunately,  many  teachers 
tend  to  agree. 

The  only  approach  to  teaching  that  makes 
any  sense  in  human  terms.  It  seems  to  me.  Is 
Individualized  Instruction.  This  means  thit 
■we  must  recognize  the  fact  that  every  child 
learns  at  his  own  pace  and  In  his  owh  way. 
In  a  classroom  full  of  children  of  the  same 
age  group,  every  student  will  have  m  tstered 
different  skills  to  a  dlfTereiit  de-^ree.  Every 
teacher  who  has  ever  conscientiously  tried  to 
teach  a  whole  class  at  grade  level  must  be  all 
too  familiar  with  what  happens. 

Consider,  for  example,  a  fifth-grade  math 
class.  I  begin  to  teach  multiplication.  Im- 
mediately, I  have  two  groups;  those  students 
who  know  how  to  multiply    and  tho.se  who 
do  not.  'When  I  begin  to  pay  attention  to 
the  ones  who  do,  I  acquire  two  more  groups: 
those  who  know  how  to  multiply  with  one 
number,  and  tho.se  who  know  how  to  multi- 
ply with  two.  I  then  turn  my  attention  to 
those  who  cannot  multiply  at  all:  they.  too. 
fall  Into  several  groups:   those  who  do  not 
know  the   multiplication   table*,   those   who 
know  the  tables  but  do  not  know  how  to  add 
properly,   and    those   v.'ho   know   how   to   do 
both  these  operations,  but  cannot  remember 
the  sequence  and  procedure.  The  closer  the 
attention  I  pay  to  each  of  these  groups,  the 
more  different  proups  emerge.  Inevitably.  I 
end  up  with  a  class  of  Individuals,  each  one 
with    a   particular   problem.    Unfortunately, 
the  teacher  Is  only  one  person:   It  Is  Impos- 
sible for  him  to  handle  all  of  these  prob- 
lems by  himself. 

One  solution.  In  my  view,  is  programmed 
Instruction.  Many  such  programs  are  avail- 
able today:  It  Is  only  necessary  for  the  school 
to  acquire  several  different  kinds,  so  that 
the  teacher  can  select  the  one  most  appro- 
priate for  his  particular  group 

I  personally  have  had  the  greatest  success 
with  a  math  program — math  belnp  a  si;b1ect 
that  is  comparatively  easy  to  break  down 
Into  different  levels  and  sequential  steps. 
IPI  (Individualized  Prescribed  Instructicn  i , 
I  have  found,  Is  applicable  to  any  elemer.rary 
group.  This  program  first  dlagno.ses  a  stu- 
dent's .■'km  deficiencies  and  then  prescribes 
the  specific  work  to  be  done,  in  carefuliv 
graded  steps.  The  child  must  make  sure  that 


he  has  the  skills  at  one  level  before  pr  "  eed- 
Ing  to  the  next 

My  experience  wlTh  th:':  program  has  been 
that  children  are  anxio'is  tc  work  in  it.  Once 
the  diagnosis  is  made,  the  student  can  work 
on  his  own  He  feels,  as  he  proceeds,  that 
he  Is  being  successful  and  is  making  visible 
progress.  Admittedly,  children  wiil  rejillze 
that  some  are  working  at  more  ad\anced  lev- 
els than  they  themselve.?  are.  This  is  only 
natural  and  Inevitable  But  a  realization  that 
some  are  more  skilled  than  others  Is  quite 
different  from  r-aying.  ■'All  .should  knov?  this, 
and  those  who  don't  are  behind  "  Never,  un- 
der this  system,  are  i  hlldren  forced  to  public- 
ly acknowledge  and  expose  their  'inferiority  " 
to  a  group.  Neither  are  they  ever  pilloried  for 
their  weaknesses  I:istead.  we  give  them  a 
sense  of  security  by  showing  them  exactly 
why  they  are  weak  in  a  certain  area  and 
what  they  can  do  a'oout  it.  It  is  one  thing  to 
be  asked  for  an  answer  in  front  of  the  en- 
tire c'ass  and  have  to  admit  that  one  doesn't 
know  it;  it  is  quite  another  to  tell  a  child. 
"If  you  want  to  do  this,  you  will  have  to 
learn  this  first,  and  this  is  the  way  you  can 
go  about  it."  TTiiere  will  be  great  satisfaction 
for  every  child  in  proceeding  from  one  step 
to  the  next.  In  seeing  unmistakable  s.gns  of 
achievement. 

In  an  integrated  class,  a  program  such  as 
this  has  added  advantages.  The  diagnosis 
clearly  shows  the  great  diversity  of  skiUs  that 
exists  In  one  class.  This  helps  to  explode  the 
theory  that  It  Is  only  the  black  kids  who  are 
"dumb."  It  helps  black  children,  discouraged 
by  the  fact  that  they  are  constantly  being 
asked  to  perform  tasks  they  are  unable  to 
do,  by  lettmg  tliem  experience  success.  Pin- 
ally,  this  kind  of  program  Is  highly  struc- 
tured. The  constant  reassurance  that  they 
are  doing  the  right  thing,  which  children  like 
Ruthle  and  Greg  so  desperately  need,  is  built 
Into  the  system.  At  every  step  they  can  check 
whether  they  are  doing  well  and  they  are 
allowed  to  try  again  until  they  do. 

Helpful  as  it   may  be,  a  program  sucl:   as 
IPI  should  be  used  with  the  full  realization 
of  what  it  cannot  do.  It  can  and  does  help 
children    acquire    mechanlral    skills,    but    it 
cannot  provide  a  substitute  for  the  human 
relations  aspect  of  the  classroom.  If  an  an- 
swer book  can  provide  reassurance,  this  does 
not  mean  that  human  reassurance,  approval, 
and  warmth  from  the  teacher  become  unnec- 
essary. Neither  should  Instruction   be  indi- 
vidualized   to    the    point    where    group    dy- 
namics become  unimportant   It  is  interesting 
to  note  that  even  the  children  wh(!  are  most 
enthusiastic   about  the  IPI   program   In   my 
class  miss  the  group  work  to  which  they  have 
become  accustomed.  No  program  can  elimi- 
iiate  the  need  for  Interaction   between   the 
children;  it  is  true,  however,  that  once  chil- 
dren  are   freed   from  the  necessity   to   com- 
pete with  each  ether  by  artificially  set  stand- 
ards, they  will  seek  out  those  of  their  class- 
mates with  whom  they  can  most  comforta- 
bly   work — Interaction    then   becomes   much 
more  effective. 

There  are  other  areas  where  the  program 
cannot  be  relied  on.  Such  skills  as  making 
Judgments  and  Interpretations,  and  growth 
proc&ssee  such  as  learning  self-direction  and 
taking  on  responsibility  cannot  be  taught  by 
a  machine. 

It  Is  not  always  necessary,  however,  to  rely 
on  a  formalized  program  such  as  IPI.  It  Is 
quite  possible.  I  found,  to  make  up  indi- 
vidualized programs  of  your  own,  programs 
that  combine  the  teaching  of  mechanical 
skills  with  the  other  learning  that  should 
go  on  in  the  classroom. 

Take  my  spelling  program,  for  example.  I 
found  the  spelling  books  used  In  the  .tchool 
quite  unsuitable  for  my  purposes.  To  me, 
there  seemed  very  little  sense  in  giving  all 
children  the  same  set  of  words  to  learn,  re- 
gardless of  whether  they  had  any  use  of  them 


or  not.  I  decided.  Instead,  to  let  the  children 
make  up  their  own  spelling  lists.  They  are 
required  to  read  cue  tXHjk  every  two  weeiis 
They  may  select  from  the  library  any  book 
that  interests  them;  once  a  week  they  must 
submit  a  list  oi  spe.lmg  woros  culled  Irom 
their  reading  and  prove  to  me  that  they  know 
how  to  use  them.  Words  come  alive  in  the 
most  surprising  ways.  One  t>oy  who  become 
annoyed  with  me  during  ihe  spelling  period, 
seized  the  opportunity  to  huri  two  of  his 
brand  new  words  at  me,  "You,"  be  cried. 
"are  an  impudent  ignoramus!" 

The  program  has  worked  out  \ery  well. 
Participants  like  this  way  of  learning  how 
to  spe.l  and  work  hard  at  it.  For  the  slower 
readers,  the  program  acts  as  an  incentive. 
Only  those  who  have  finished  work  on  the 
basic  words  tliey  will  have  to  use  every  day 
are  allowed  to  lom.  They  work  hard  tc  im- 
prove their  spehii.g.  so  eager  are  they  f.  be 
allowed    uito  liie   program. 

The  program  is  structured  so  that  children 
will  learn  mi  re  than  Just  spelling  Every 
student  is  responsiDle  ior  his  own  reading 
and  for  his  word  lists  He  is  on  his  honor 
to  produce  a  new  list  every  week  and  he  Is 
expected  to  be  disciplined  enough  to  do  the 
work  on  his  own.  Occa.sionally.  a  student  will 
try  to  cheat  and  u.=.e  the  same  list  lor  sev- 
eral weeks  When  discovered,  this  can  pro- 
vide an  excellent  opportunity  for  teaching 
self-reliance  and  self-discipline.  Finally, 
ChUdren  work  in  teams  of  two  and  correct 
each  other's  papers.  In  this  way.  I  hope,  my 
students  will  learn  to  work  together  and 
help  each  other — another  important  part 
of  the  learning  that  goes  on  In  school. 

It  must  be  obvious  that  individualized  in- 
struction— whatever  the  form  it  may  take — 
puts  a  far  greater  burden  on  the  teacher 
tlian  he  has  to  carry  in  the  traditional 
system.  It  is  difficult.  If  not  impossible,  for 
one  person  to  do  this  alone. 

The  problem  of  the  need  for  more  help 
in  the  classroom  could  be  solved  in  a  variety 
of  ways.  One  is  the  use  of  volunteers  The 
White  Plains  school  system  employs  a  coordi- 
nator of  volunteers  who  makes  help  avail- 
able to  any  teacher  who  asks  for  it.  'Volun- 
teers can  be  used  in  many  subject  areas 
and  in  different  ways.  They  can — as  was  done 
with  Ted — take  a  child  with  a  particular 
difficulty  and  work  with  him  on  a  one-to- 
one  basis  outside  of  the  clas-sroom.  This  not 
only  helps  the  child  but  also  frees  the 
teacher  to  deal  with  the  other  students.  In 
addition,  it  may  help  to  prevent  some  be- 
havior problems.  Dick,  for  example,  who 
acted  up  in  class  because  he  could  not  par- 
ticipate, became  warmly  attached  to  cue  of 
the  volunteers  and  enjoyed  at  least  a  part 
of  his  school   day. 

Volunteers  can  also  be  used  with  groups 
of  children.  If  a  teacher  feels  that  some 
children  need  more  of  his  attention  than 
others,  he  can  divide  his  class  for  certa:;. 
periods  of  the  day  and  direct  a  volunteer 
how  to  take  care  of  the  group  that  can 
work  on  its  own.  while  he  helps  the  other. 
It  is  not  only  the  child  who  Is  behind  who 
needs  special  attention,  'Volunteers  w-ith 
special  skills  should  be  used  to  provide  the 
enrichment  needed  by  students  with  unusual 
interests  I  had  a  very  good  experience  with 
two  hich  school  students:  one  came  to  school 
one  afternoon  a  week,  after  school  hours, 
and  took  a  group  of  students  who  were 
e.'^peclally  Interested  In  math  He  did  such 
a  good  job  that  the  childre::  were  eager  for 
him  to  come,  although  it  meant  staying  after 
school.  The  other  one  was  a  graduate  of  the 
high  school  black  studies  program  Hf  came 
to  tell  the  children  about  the  black  experi- 
ence In  America  and  he,  too.  made  a  tre- 
mendous   impression. 

'Volvinteers  should  be  recruUed  from  a 
variety  of  sour'^s  One  svich  source  could  be 
neighborlne  teacher  training  !nstitu»;r  ;.■= 
They    might    encourage    their    freshn:en    t-c 
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work  In  the  schools  as  part  of  their  aca- 
demic credit.  Future  teswhers  could  then 
nnd  out  at  an  early  stage  In  their  training 
whether  or  not  thU  Is  really  the  profession 
lor  them. 

An  individualized  approach  to  teaching  can 
go  far  towards  solving  the  problems  raised 
by  integrating  two  different  worlds  into  one 
classroom.  The  same  principle  must  be  ap- 
plied In  dealing  with  behavior  problems  that 
come  up.  As  far  as  possible,  the  teacher  must 
try  to  see  why  every  child  behaves  In  a  par- 
ticular way  and  deal  with  him  accordingly. 
As  far  as  possible,  every  child  must  be  taught 
self-control  and  re.spect  for  others.  In  an  In- 
tegrated classroom.  It  Is  doubly  Important  to 
deal  successfully  with  behavior  problems; 
failure  In  this  respect  with  the  black  chil- 
dren can  too  easily  lead  to  a  reinforcement  of 
prejudice. 

If  every  child  Is  to  be  treated  as  an  Individ- 
ual, and  If  all  problems  are  to  be  dealt  with 
consistently  and  patiently,  the  teacher  will 
need  help  in  these  areas  also  Charged  with 
the  care  of  a  class  of  S.'j  to  28  children,  he 
cannot  possibly  establish  the  kind  of  disci- 
pline In  which  I  believe  and  take  the  time  to 
handle  each  situation  as  It  comes  up. 

I  would  thus  like  to  see  the  establishment 
of  a  new  position  In  the  elementary  schools: 
a  full-time  counselor,  who  would  be  respon- 
sible for  both  long-term  and  emergency  slt- 
\iatlons.  Such  a  person  would  not  nece.s.sarlly 
have  to  have  special  training;  It  could  be  any 
teacher  who  has  particular  ability  in  handling 
difficult  children.  He  could  work  with  Individ- 
uals or  with  small  groufjs  and  would  take  over 
children  who.  for  one  reason  or  another, 
cannot  be  kept  In  a  classroom  without  doing 
harm  to  themselves  and  txj  the  other  stu- 
dents. Instead  of  sending  such  children  to  the 
oftlce  or  out  Into  the  halls,  making  them  feel 
Invisible  and  worthless,  the  teacher  could 
refer  such  children  to  the  counselor,  who 
would  deal  with  their  problems  construc- 
tively. 

The  counselor,  however,  should  not  serve  as 
an  excuse  for  the  teacher  and  the  students 
not  to  deal  with  each  other  Only  In  situa- 
tions where  a  child  cannot  be  kept  In  the 
classroom  should  the  counselor  be  called  In. 
In  other  cases  he  might  take  over  a  teacher's 
class  for  a  short  period,  while  the  teacher 
handles  a  problem  for  which  he  needs  addi- 
tional time. 

As  he  comes  to  know  the  school  and  the 
children,  the  counselor  could  become  a  re- 
source person,  advising  all  teachers  on  how 
to  handle  certain  problems.  He  would  also  be 
a  useful  source  of  Information  for  the  social 
workers,  psychologists,  and  home-school 
counselors,  who  spend  only  a  part  of  their 
time  In  each  school  and  cannot  usually  see 
the  problems  that  arise  In  their  full  context. 

Several  steps  could  be  taken  to  Improve 
communication  between  the  school  and  the 
parents,  black  and  white  alike.  These  can  be 
strictly  practical — the  principal  of  my 
school,  for  example,  has  submitted  a  request 
for  fiinds  to  provide  transportation  for  black 
parents  to  the  school  wheqever  they  may 
need  It — or  the  school  and  p9|-ents  can  try  to 
tackle  profounder  problems. 

It  might  be  a  good  Idea 
human  relations  workshops] 
every  class.  The  workshops 
persons  who  are  familiar  wl| 
of  the  school — the  counselor 
or  the  home-school  coun.seldbs.  These  work- 
shops would  discuss  the  s|^eclal  problems 
that  come  up  In  the  class.  Otganlzed  on  the 
principle  of  sensitivity  tralinng  groups,  the 
workshops  could  discuss  thw  problems  that 
come  up  between  the  races,  complaints  on 
teacher  prejudice,  or  bullying  of  white  chil- 
dren by  black,  or  an  Issue  such  as  the  race 
that  had  to  be  run  over  again.  MLsunder- 
-standlngs  and  disputes  could  be  openly  aired 
and  talked  about  honestly  In  an  effort  to  in- 
crease understanding  between  parents, 
teachers,  and  children. 
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It  cannot  be  too  strong  er.iphaslzed  that 
all  the  problems  discussed  here  are  those 
that  come  up  regularly  and  frequently  in 
any  classroom;  the  solutions  proposed  are 
valid  for  any  school.  None  of  the  proposals 
voiced  here  are  aimed  solely  at  the  problem 
of  Integration.  It  seems  to  me,  however,  that 
an  Integrated  classroom  serves  to  f>olnt  up 
the  urgency  of  many  of  the«;e  questions  per- 
haps because  the  racial  ls.sue  Is  so  intimately 
tied  up  with  most  of  our  human  and  social 
problems, 

TOWARDS    mTFORATlON 

In  1968.  three  years  after  the  racial  balance 
plan  was  Implemented,  the  then  superintend- 
ent of  schools  In  White  Plains.  Carroll  F. 
Johnson,  publl.shed  an  evaluation  of  the  re- 
sults ("Achieving  Racial  Balance."  School 
Management  Magazine.  January  1968).  Ac- 
cording to  a  study  done  by  the  White  Plalrxs 
Board  of  Education,  none  of  the  objections 
and  fears  voiced  about  the  pl&n  prior  to  lt» 
Implementation  had  come  true. 

White  children  In  the  newly  Integrated 
schools  had  suffered  no  setback  According  to 
testa  made  this  group  continued  to  perform 
either  at  the  same  level  as  before  1964,  or 
slightly  above.  More  black  children  were 
making  greater  progress  than  comparable 
groups  of  center-city  children  before  the 
plan  went  Into  effect. 

Questionnaires  had  been  submitted  to  both 
parents  and  teachers,  asking  for  their  reac- 
tions to  the  plan  Resulta  Indicated  that  a 
majority  of  the  parent*  either  saw  only  posi- 
tive effects  or  thought  that  Integration  had 
made  no  difference  one  way  or  the  other. 
Only  a  minority  could  see  only  negative  ef- 
fects A  majority.  66.6  per  cent,  of  the  ele- 
mentary teachers  who  responded  felt  that  the 
plan  had  both  positive  and  negative  aspects, 
while  29  per  cent  saw  only  positive  results, 
and  9.7  per  cent  saw  only  negative  aspects 

The  conclusion  that  the  community  v.a.s 
Increasingly  accepting  the  plan  was  bolstered 
by  the  fact  that  there  had  been  no  larpe- 
scale  flight  of  ralddle-class  families  from  the 
public  schools.  Although,  admittedly,  the 
study  was  of  a  limited  nature,  the  board 
and  the  superintendent  declared  themselves 
very  satisfied  with  the  success  of  the  plan. 

The  plan's  most  determined  opp>onents, 
the  Committee  on  Schools,  made  its  own 
study.  Even  It  hsul  to  concede  that  white 
children  had  not  suffered  from  the  Integra- 
tion program,  but  it  maintained,  however, 
that  black  students  did  perform  at  a  "signif- 
icantly low  level  of  achievement." 

An  Investigation  by  an  Independent  agency 
does  not  agree.  In  a  simultaneous  study,  the 
Center  for  Urban  Education  agrees,  though 
somewhat  cautiously,  with  the  conclusion  of 
the  superintendent  and  the  Board  of  Educa- 
tion. Its  evaluation  la  summed  up  In  these 
words: 

"Summary:  the  main  objective  of  the 
Racial  Balance  Plan  has  been  accomplished. 
The  proportion  of  Negro  children  In  each 
school  has  been  stabilized  within  the  In- 
tended guidelines  |by  1970,  a  re-dlstrlbutlon 
of  Negro  children  among  the  several  schools 
had  to  be  undertaken,  because  of  changing 
hou.slng  patterns].  Positive  responses  to  the 
Plan — by  parents  (white  and  Negro),  teach- 
ers and  administrators — outweigh  negative 
resfwases.  the  high  academic  level  of  achieve- 
ment of  white  students  has  not  been  ad- 
versely affected  Thus  far.  the  achievements 
of  center  city  children  who  entered  balanced 
schools  no  earlier  than  third  grade  has  not 
been  markedly  Improved;  however,  there  Is 
slight  evidence  of  some  success  with  center 
city  children  who  entered  balanced  schools 
at  first  grade."  (Arley  Bondarln.  The  Racial 
Balance  Plan.  Center  for  Urban  Education, 
publication  No.  PRS  001,  p    26). 

On  balance  then,  the  conclusion  Is  that  the 
plan  has  been  a  qualified  success.  None  of 
the  arguments  against  It  have  proven  to  be 
valid.  All  sources  agree  that  white  parents 


have  nothing  to  fear  from  Integration,  al- 
though there  Is  disagreement  on  the  effect 
on  the  academic  achievement  of  black 
children. 

This  Is  welcome  news.  I  submit,  however, 
that  we  have  taken  only  a  first  step.  We  have 
not  yet  succeeded  In  integrating  our  ele- 
mentary schools;  all  we  have  achieved  Is  de- 
segregation. A  long  and  dlfHcult  road  lies 
ahead. 

Most  of  these  studies  concentrated  on 
levels  of  academic  achievement;  I  would  like 
to  stress  the  human  factor.  It  Is  In  the  ele- 
mentary schools.  I  feel,  that  real  integration 
should  be  attempted.  Contact  in  tl;e  ele- 
mentary classroom  Is  close  and  constant; 
children  remain  In  one  group  atid  work  with 
one  another  throughout  the  school  day.  True 
understanding  can  come  only  through  living 
together.  Children.  If  left  to  interact  freely, 
will  come  to  know  each  other  and  will  learn 
to  acknowledge  and  accept  the  existence  of 
standards  and  mores  different  from  their 
own.  Vague  Ideals,  nebulous  fears,  and  bliss- 
ful Ignorance  all  can  be  dispelled  In  an 
honest  attempt  to  see  reality  and  deal  with 
It  It  Is  then  that  we  can  tackle  the  task  of 
closing  the  skills  gap,  which  does  so  much  to 
^parate  the  races  on  the  intermediate  and 
secondary  levels  of  the  school  system. 

Integritlon  must  be  a  two-way  street  It 
:nay  be  Impossible  to  do  cross-busing  today, 
to  make  it  possible  tomorrow.  It  Is  Imperative 
that  we  establish  a  two-way  communication 
in  the  classroom  at  as  early  an  age  as  p>oe- 
slble.  Both  sides  muft  learn  to  accept,  re- 
spect, and  understand  the  other. 

In  the  classroom,  integration  should  mean 
a  truly  equal  opportunity  for  every  child. 
The  student  who  works  hard  and  succeeds, 
the  one  who  does  not  work  at  all,  the  one 
who  Is  quiet  and  well  behaved,  and  the  one 
who  disrupts  the  class,  all  are  telling  us 
something,  all  must  be  heard.  Every  child 
must  be  given  the  opportunity  to  be — to  be 
hlm*elf,  not  what  someone  else  thinks  he 
should  be.  Every  child  must  have  an  oppor- 
tunity to  learn  in  his  own  way  and  an  oppor- 
tunity to  grow  and  mature  and  understand. 
All  this  must  take  place  in  the  classroom 
every  day  If  Integration  Is  to  succeed.  It 
must  become  the  personal  concern  of  every 
iikdlvldual  in  the  school.  Teachers  and  stu- 
dents, parents  and  administrators,  all  must 
work  on  themselves — for  adults,  too.  must 
gain  In  self-knowledge.  self-dlsclpUne,  and 
understanding — and  with  each  other  If  we 
are  to  achieve  our  goal. 

"To  Integrate,"  according  to  the  dictionary, 
Is  "to  become  united  so  as  to  form  a  com- 
plete or  perfect  whole."  I  believe  that  we  caa 
not  become  a  complete  or  perfect  whole  un- 
less and  until  we  first  allow  every  Individual 
and  every  group  their  rlirht  to  a  separat* 
existence. 
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IS  THERE  ANY  J-TTTURE  IN 
FUTURISM? 

Mr.  CULVER.  Mr.  President,  whoever 
looks  back,  in  this  Bicentennial  Year.  U) 
the  ideals  and  InsighLs  of  our  Founding 
Fathers,  cannot  help  but  notice  how 
much  their  vi.'^ion  wa.s  directed  to  the  fu- 
ture. An  acknowledgement  of  their  ob- 
ligations to  posterity  and  a  recoimitlor. 
that  their  deeds  would  be  .sipiiiflrant  for 
future  generations,  not  just  in  .\mericft 
but  throughout  the  world,  played  ft 
prominent  role  in  shaping  their  thoughts 
and  guiding  their  actions 

It  is  altogether  appropriate,  therefore. 
that  this  year's  celebration  be  an  occa- 
sion for  looking  alu-ad  to  .^mo^i^a  s  third 
centur>'.  Both  the  spiniling  rapidity  of 
change  and  the  tncrea.'-inR  Interrnnnec- 
tion  of  all  the  world's  societies  mean  that 


our  actions  today  will  not  be  narrowly 
confined  in  their  efTects. 

Not  surprisinfily,  more  and  more  in- 
stitutions and  proup.s  are  re.'^ponding 
positively  to  the  requirement  for  a  future 
orientation.  Business  planners,  uni- 
versity scholars,  "think  tank"  consult- 
ants— all  are  developing  techniques  to 
forecast  and  prepare  for  the  future.  The 
Congress,  too,  in  a  variety  of  ways,  has 
begun  moving  to  ready  itself  for  the 
challenge  of  the  future.  A  research  grouj) 
dealing  with  future  issues  has  been  es- 
tablished as  part  of  the  Congressional 
Research  Service  in  the  Library  of  Con- 
gress. 

In  an  amendment  which  I  authored. 
the  HoiLse  of  Representatives  rules  now 
require  that  each  legislative  committee 
assign  to  a  subcommittee  a  "foresipht" 
respon.sibility  for  legislation  within  the 
commltt.ee's  substantive  jurisdiction. 
Several  Senate  committees  have  initiated 
inquiries  in  the  field  of  futurism.  To  cite 
one  example,  a  fact-finding  body  of  the 
Public  Works  Committee,  the  panel  on 
environmental  .science  and  technoloc^*, 
which  I  chair,  is  holding  a  year-long 
series  of  hearings  on  "choosing  our  en- 
\-lronment:  can  we  anticipate  the  fu- 
ture." 

But  most  significant  and  most  en- 
couraging to  me  has  been  the  active  role 
played  by  many  private  citizens  who  are 
insisting  upon  determining  their  ovm 
futures.  In  my  own  State  of  Iowa,  some 
50,000  people  participated  in  Iowa  2000. 
Through  a  system  of  statewide  confer- 
ences, lowans  were  able  to  enimciate 
their  values,  .set  their  goals,  and  hence 
help  chart  the  progress  of  their  State  for 
the  remainder  of  this  century.  Programs 
like  Iowa  2000  make  me  optimistic  that 
we  can  achieve  what  one  futurist  called 
"anticipatory  democracy." 

In  this  week's  Time  essay.  Stefan 
Kanfer  comments  upon  the  history, 
state-of-the-art.  and  potential  of  at- 
tempting to  anticipate  the  future.  He 
cites  the  need  for  futurism,  describes  its 
accomplLshments.  and  suggests  what  fu- 
turists can  tell  us  about  the  years  ahead. 

He  correctly  cautions  that  futurl'^ts 
gaze  at  no  infallible  crystal  ball.  As  in 
any  field,  there  are  disagreements  and 
inadequacies  in  futurism.  But  two  state- 
ments can  be  made  with  confidence 

Pir,'^t.  futurism,  if  imperfect,  has  be- 
come indispensible.  We  cannot  hope  to 
deal  intelligently  and  successfully  with 
our  present  problems  unless  we  antici- 
pate them  before  they  grow  into  emer- 
gencies. 

Second,  we  cannot  limit  ourselves  to 
predicting  the  future  as  neutral  observ- 
ers. What  we  do  today  will  help  deter- 
mine how  we  live  tomorrov.-.  Our  con- 
scious acts  will  create  the  future. 

In  the  expectation  that  Mr.  Kanfer's 
essay  will  be  of  interest  to  my  colleagues, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  it  be 
printed  in  the  Record 

There  being  no  objection,  the  assay 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows ; 

Is  There  Ant  Ftj-tuke  in  PtrruRisM? 
(By  Stefan  Kanfer) 
In  a  characteristically  dire  report,  the  Cen- 
tral Intelligence  Agency  has  Just  warned  of 
potential  global   upheavals  "almost   beyond 


comprehen5lon."  Tlie  cause  of  the  chaos: 
climatic  change  that  wii;  trigger  maiislve  crop 
failures,  drought  and  wide'p.'-ead  famine  iser 
ENvnioNMENT) .  In  contra.'^t  to  this  aupury  of 
doom.  Herman  Kahn.  ebullient  director  of 
the  foreslghted  Hudson  Institv:te.  .has  Just 
looked  at  the  future  and  found  It  pood  His 
new  hook.  The  Next  2-jO  Years,  offers  a 
plausible  .scenario  of  declining  population 
growth.  rLsing  k-vels  of  affluence  and,  given 
the  right  socio-economic  conditions,  "vir- 
tually eternal  energy  sources"  and  food  for 
everyone. 

Humorist  Robert  Benchley  once  divided  tbf 
world  Into  two  groups:  those  who  divide  t!je 
world  Lnto  two  groups,  and  tho.se  who  do  not 
Tlie  men  at  the  Institute  belong  in  the  first 
category.  Futurists,  some  conclude,  are  either 
Malthuslans  or  Cornucoplans  Maithusians 
foresee  a  world  where  there  is  not  enough  of 
anything  to  go  around — ex  ept  people  The 
Cornucoplans  of  the  Hud.son  Instltut-e  find 
economic  growth  aii  es.'-ential  for  the  future. 
The  high  consumption  of  the  West,  they  ar- 
eue.  will  lead  the  East  to  a  land  of  plenty. 
Economist  B.  Bruce-Biggs  concurs  :  "Tlie  ne^  - 
Malthuslans  would  have  us  be  more  generous 
and  unselfish  and  le.'is  greedy  and  material- 
istic. No  decent  man  would  di.^agrec.  but  are 
they  more  persuasive  than  Confuclu.s.  Bud- 
dha. Isaiah,  or  Jesus  Christ?  Have  compu- 
ters greater  authority  than  Scripture?" 

These  are  far  from  romaiitlc  queries.  In- 
deed, their  Impact  seems  to  have  reached 
enemy  shores.  In  Its  notorious  pronounce- 
ment of  1972.  the  Cassandras  of  the  Club  of 
Rome  warned  that  the  world  was  consum- 
ing and  polluting  itself  to  death.  The  author 
of  this  suicide  pact,  said  the  clubmen,  was 
economic  growth.  But  last  month  the  club 
decided  that  the  vice  was  versa:  growth, 
managed  selectively,  could  close  the  gap  be- 
tween wealthy  and  deprived  nations. 

Caroming  between  gloom  and  euphoria, 
the  reader  of  such  conflicting  reports  can 
hardly  be  blamed  for  a  queasy  feeling  of  fu- 
turist shock.  For  prophecy  Is  no  longer  con- 
fined to  science  fiction  or  Jeane  Dixon.  It 
Is  in  the  laboratories,  think  tanks,  universi- 
ties— everywhere.  A.D.  2000  has  now  replaced 
1CC4  as  the  favorite  year  for  speculation.  At 
least  400  colleges  are  ofTerlng  futurist 
courses;  the  World  Future  Society  claims 
18.000  members,  holds  International  confer- 
ences and  produces  a  semimonthly  journal. 
The  Futurist,  to  ponder  new  times. 

But  neither  the  futurists  nor  their  ad- 
herents have  ever  been  able  to  agree  on  a 
unified  vision.  The  fault  may  lie  not  with 
the  stargazers.  but  with  the  public  .^Vj^  Co- 
lumbia University  Sociologist  .\mita!  Etzloni 
obsenes:  "Too  often  we  oscillate  between 
blind  faith  and  cynical  contempt  for  fut urol- 
ogists. It  might  help  to  realize  that  like  other 
professionals,  their  qualities  vary:  and  while 
the  more  reputable  ones  are  inevitably  better 
than  no  help  at  all.  no  ore  owns  a  clear  cr>'s- 
tal  ball." 

Which  forecaster,  then,  can  be  believed? 
Are  the  doomsday  seers  correct  In  thel.'- 
despair?  Or  the  technologues  who  detect 
abundance  just  around  the  corner?  Was 
Konrad  Lorenz  accurate  when  he  .said  that 
ageresslon  was  built  Into  htiman  germ 
plasm?  Or  wa-s  Jacob  Bronowskl  right  wh^n 
he  put  forth  the  prop<iFltiori  that  war  1^  a  way 
station  in  The  Asrent  of  Man? 

The  ambiguities  of  the  future  have  in- 
trigued humanity  since  Jo.=eph  parsed 
Pharaoh's  dream  and  forecast  seven  years  of 
plenty  and  seven  of  lean.  Today  prophecy 
remai'is  the  most  extreme  form  of  curiosity 
and  a  vital  part  of  all  Western  societies  Yet 
the  profound  belief  In  posterity  seems 
uniquely  American.  The  U.S  was,  after  all. 
a  country  that  had  no  yesterday  of  Its  own. 
Thomas  Jefler.son  spoke  for  his  entire  gen- 
eration when  he  .said.  "I  like  the  dreams  of 
the  future  better  than  the  history  of  the 
past."  The  pa.st  belonged  to  the  Old  World: 
the  future  was  owned  bv  the  new  one. 


Well  over  a  century  later,  that  future  re- 
mained a  aream.  peopled  with  citizens  of  un- 
pixalleled  wealth  and  fxjwer  Constraints 
were  unthinkable  What  !9th  century  Ameri- 
can could  resist  the  poet-prophet  Walt  Whit- 
man when  he  urged  his  nation  to  "Sail 
forth — Steer  for  the  deep  waters  only  Reck- 
less O  soul,  expionng.  I  with  thee  and  thou 
with  me.  For  we  are  bound  where  manner 
has  not  yet  dared  to  go.  ...  O  daring  joy, 
but  safe!  Are  they  not  all  the  seas  of  God?" 
Even  In  this  century,  H  G  Wells'  premoni- 
tory works  were  consumed  voraciously  in  the 
U.S  He  seemed  Whitman  redlvivus:  "All  this 
world  is  heavy  with  the  promise  of  greater 
things,  and  a  day  will  come,  one  day  in  the 
unending  succession  of  days,  when  beings 
who  are  not  latent  In  our  thoughts  and  hid- 
dent  in  our  loln«,  shall  stand  upon  this 
earth  a=  one  stands  upon  a  footsiool  tind 
shall  lauch  and  reach  out  their  hands  amidst 
The  stars  " 

After  the  trenches  of  the  Great  War.  how- 
ever, science  fiction  and  R>  alpohuk  couIg  no 
longer  speak  of  posterity  In  the  future  per- 
fect.  The   new   paraphernalia  of  death,   the 
threat    of    overpopulation,    the    thought.'-    of 
behavioral    engineering — all    contributed    to 
an   exhaustion   of   the  Im&frlnatlve   impulse. 
Tomorro-.v    was    no    icneer    a    dream    but    a 
fevered  apparition    Wells  titled  his  final  pes- 
simistic work  .Wind  at  the  End  of  Its  Tether. 
Huxley's  Braise  Scir  World.  Capek  s  creation 
of   the  robot  :n   RV.R.,  seemed   Increasingly 
pertinent.   In   the  post -atomic   era  the   \ery 
idea  of  a  ftiture  was  arp-u;ible    Ant;  Utopias 
grew  like  botulism  In  a  sealed  Jab    Kafka's 
guilt-laden     bureaucrats.     Beckett  «     barren 
moral     landscape*     defined     the     .^merlcar. 
mcKxi.  Orwell's   1984    Burgess's  A   Clockwork 
Orcnae  expressed  the  new  existential  despair 
the   feeline   that   one's   prandchiidren   wouic 
wake  up  In  a  place  \ery  much  like  hell,  ad- 
ministrated by  totalltarians  far  more  ingp;.;- 
ous  than  Beelzebub  or  Belial.  Stalin  or  Hit- 
ler. 

Recently,  nonfictlon  has  tried  to  confirm 
those  dire  forecasts  Bioloclst  Paul  Ehrllch 
I  The  Population  Bomb)  tours  campuse,- 
warning  of  a  planet  smothered  by  prolifer- 
ation and  overconsumption:  Barry  Common- 
er's new  lolume.  The  Poverty  o;  Poirer  sees 
capitalism  as  an  Irresponsible,  even  destruc- 
tive force  in  global  affairs  Nuclear  physici-t,= 
describe  the  radiation  catastropheis  Inherent 
In  nuclear  power  plant.":;  meteorologists  cal- 
culate the  IrL^ult":  to  the  ozone  pre.sent  in 
every  fllpht  of  the  SST:  biochemists  estimate 
the  brain  cells  destroyed  with  every  martini 
Even  the  Pill,  once  announced  as  the  answer 
to  population  control,  now  appears  to  have 
hazardo'us  side  effects. 

Such  perceptions  may  be  glimpses  of  to- 
morrow, or  they  mav  be  magnifications  of 
the  present-— shadows  thrown  upon  a  screen 
labeled  A.D  2C)0<;i  They  may  he  accurate,  or 
they  may  be  a.>  inva.id  as  the  predictioiis  of 
alnio:-t  a  century  ago  that  saw  city  dwellers 
transported  e'-erywhere  b"  that  new-fangled 
invention,  the  balloon  Forecaster^;  hai.e  a 
habit  of  extrapolating  from  their  surround - 
ines:  the  scientist  from  the  laboratory,  the 
statistician  from  his  calculator,  the  admin- 
istrator from  .his  think  tank.  Such  predic- 
tions rLse.  in  Lewis  Mumford's  phrase,  from 
a  mind  "operating  with  its  own  conceptual 
apparatus,  in  its  own  restrictive  field  .  .  . 
determined  to  make  the  world  over  In  Its 
own  oversimplified  terms,  ■willfully  rejecting 
Interests  and  values  incompatible  ■with  Its 
o^wn  assumptions" 

Does  this  mean  that  prediction  has  no 
future^'  Hardly.  The  human  race  can  no  more 
stop  prophesying  than  it  can  stop  breathing 
Indeed,  if  anything  has  a  future,  it  is  futur- 
ism The  United  Nations  Institute  for  Train- 
ing and  Research  iponscred  an  International 
survey  of  futures  studies  Sweden  has  a 
Secretariat  for  Futures  Studies  reporting  di- 
rectly to  the  P>rlme  Minister  The  European 
Communities    are    now    contemplating    the 
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It  has  become 

life    without 


establishment  of  a  perman*it  group.  "Ku- 
rope  •  30."  to  forecast  Europ^s  needs  for  the 
next  three  decades.  Last 
Senator  John  Olenn  conductid  a  symposium 
on  "Our  Third  Century  •  sdbres  of  expert-s 
testified,  among  them  Barry  Z^ommoner.  Al- 
vln  Toffler  {Future  Shock).  Nelson  Rocke- 
feller. B   P.  Skinner  and  Bucj  minster  Fuller. 

In  an  epoch  of  uncertalntj  Ba.  the  hunger 
for  prediction  Is  rising  to  tH  ^  famine  level. 
Never  before  has  speculative  jBctlon  been  so 
popular.  Thirty-five  sclenclfr-flctlon  books 
were  published  In  1945;  In  1975,  900  such 
books  were  published.  Even  lilie  pseudo  sci- 
ences are  flourishing.  Shrewdly  unspeclflc 
a.'^trologlcal  charts  can  be  (outtd  In  moat  ma- 
jor newspapers  (PISCES:  Do  yo\ir  work  de- 
spite passing  moments  of  stiess).  The  Na- 
tional EnquiTCT's  annual  coBtest  to  gauge 
readers'  p>sychlc  ability  is  amen 
most  popular  features.  In  facti 
Impossible  to  lead  a  moder« 
some  form  of  prophecy  Every  stock  market 
letter,  every  long-range  weather  report  and 
baseball  schedule  Is  a  prediction;  every  par- 
den  and  every  child  is  an  expressed  belief  in 
the  future.  As  Toffler  obsene*.  "Under  con- 
ditions of  high-speed  chang«,  a  democracy 
without  the  ability  to  anticipate  condemns 
It.self  to  death."  i 

But  Just  how  much  can  It  Intlclpate?  How 
deeply  into  the  future  can  ft  peer?  Unhap- 
pily, not  very  far  at  all.  No  inalter  how  so- 
phisticated the  devices  or  demographics, 
certain  events  and  event  makers  will  always 
lie  outside  the  scope  of  seers.  The  maniac, 
the  genius,  the  random  efent  are  unpre- 
dictable: yet  they  have  forraed  much  of  this 
century's  history.  There  Is  rjo  reason  to  sus- 
pect that  they  may  not  forsi  the  history  of 
the  next.  ^ 

Moreover,  because  of  po[rular  fascination 
with  the  remote,  far  too  many  futurists  are 
busy  examining  the  mUlenhluni.  as  If  upon 
Jan.  1.  2000.  a  new  apocalypse  or  renaissance 
would  magically  appear  The  calendar  Is  not 
so  cooperative;  by  definition,  the  most  aston- 
ishing changes  always  go  unheralded  Of 
course,  some  predictions  can  be  made  Given 
current  trend.«i— and  even  these  are  contin- 
gent— there  will  be  increasing  numbers  of 
Third  World  citizens  and  a  proportionately 
decreasing  number  of  Westerners,  There  will 
be  smaller  concentrations  of  young  Amerl- 
can.s.  and  larger  colonies  of  old  ones  Work- 
ing hours  will  drop;  the  political  power  of 
women  and  ethnic  minorities  will  rise  Lei- 
sure will  expand;  traditional  food  and  fiiel 
supplies  will  diminish.  Longevity  will  in- 
crease—and so  will  the  dangers  of  ecological 
mismanagement  and  military  conflict. 

Futurists  can  help  to  forestall  these 
troubles.  Or  they  can  press  for  changes  In 
some  remote  purgatory  or  Eden.  Examining 
Herman  Kahn's  thesis.  .Adam  Yarmolinsky. 
University  of  Massachusetts  profes.sor.  asks 
a  series  of  rhetorical  questions:  "How  do  we 
get  from  here  to  there ''  What  is  the  best 
mind  set  to  move  us  In  that  direction?  Are 
we  more  likely  to  succeed  If  we  keep  our 
eyes  firmly  on  the  target  centuries  away? 
Or  ought  we  to  be  more  concerned  about 
pitfalls,  obstacles,  difficulties  we  seem  to  be 
encountering  In  the  Immediate  future?" 

All  resporslble  seers  know  the  answers 
The  future  of  futurism  does  not  reside  in 
the  millennium.  It  llee  rooted  In  the  current 
human  condition — the  saving  of  cities,  the 
administration  of  foreign  policy,  the  fore- 
stalling of  war  and  famine  and  natural 
catastrophe.  Given  decent  underpinnings, 
tomorrow  may  yet  take  care  of  Itself.  What 
Novelist  Antolne  de  Salnt-Exupery  wrote 
three  decades  ago  must  remain  the  moral 
force  behind  all  truly  prophetic  workers:  "As 
for  the  future,  your  task  Is  not  to  foresee, 
but  to  enable  It." 


WHO  SPEAKS  FOR  SAMIV  '  WHO 
SPEAKS  FO:^    VV\CV  ' 

Mr.  McINTYRE.  Mi .  i';\.  .cittit.  a  news 
story  on  the  front  page  of  Thursday's 
Washington  Star  opened  with  this  para- 
graph: 

President  Ford  has  delayed  the  scheduled 
signing  of  a  major  nuclear  test  ban  treaty 
with  the  Soviet  Union  because  of  the  pres- 
sure of  the  upcoming  Michigan  primary,  ac- 
cording to  administration  sources 

The  story  goes  on  to  say  that  the  Pres- 
ident's advisers  convinced  him  it  would 
be  politically  damaging  for  the  President 
to  sign  a  treaty  with  the  Russians  less 
than  a  week  before  the  crucial  Michigan 
primary  and  notes  that  Mr.  Ford's  op- 
ponent. Ronald  Reagan,  has  attacked  the 
President  "for  allegedly  surrendering 
American  power  to  the  Russians  in  the 
name  of  detente." 

Mr.  President.  I  hope  to  God  this  story 
is  not  true. 

Because  if  it  Is  true,  then  it  not  only 
confirms  my  worst  fears  about  what  is 
happening  In  this  Presidential  election 
year,  it  emphatically  underscores  the 
validity  of  my  concern. 

Mr.  President,  for  nearly  13  years  I 
have  served  on  the  Senate  Armed  Serv- 
ices Committee.  For  the  past  7  years.  I 
have  chaired  the  committee's  Subcom- 
mittee on  Research  and  Development, 
the  launching  pad  for  weapons  system.s 
that  insure  our  security — but  in  their 
magnitude,  number,  accuracy,  and  po- 
tential for  death  and  destruction,  they 
leave  me  awed  and  anguLshed 

In  chairing  tills  crucial  subcommittee. 
I  have  learned  two  things.  Mr  President 
I  have  learned  that  the  United  States  is 
second  to  no  other  nation  in  military 
power. 

And  I  have  learned  there  is  no  reason 
why  we  need  ever  lose  that  position. 

But  I  have  learned  something  eLse,  Mr. 
President.  I  have  learned  that  the  proc- 
ess of  amassing  more  and  better  weap- 
ons feeds  upon  itself,  and  that  if  pru- 
dence and  reason  do  not  intervene  the 
process  becomes  not  the  means  to  secure 
the  goal  of  peace — but  the  goal  itself. 

And  50.  Mr  President.  I  have  watched 
the  imfolding  of  the  campaign  of  1976 
with  Incredulity  and  foreboding.  For  it  is 
clearer  by  the  day  that  an  acceleration  of 
the  arms  race  has  become  a  foregone 
conclusion,  that  fear-mongering  and 
cheap-shot  jingoism  Ls  going  unchal- 
lenged, that  the  campaign  Is  corrupting 
reason  and  responsibility,  and  that  no 
one  Is  speaking  for  panity  and  peace. 

Peeling  as  I  do.  I  went  home  to  New 
Hamp.shire  on  Monday  of  this  week,  and 
In  a  speech  in  Na-shua.  the  second  largest 
city  in  the  State.  I  said  peace  through 
arm;  reduction  was  the  forgotten  issue 
of  this  campaign  and  I  challenged  the 
Presidential  field  of  candidates  to  face  up 
to  it  before  it  is  too  late. 

In  that  speech ,  I  said : 

Someone  must  say  what  reason  demands 
to  be  said.  And  what  must  be  said  is  this: 
There  Is  no  hope  for  mankind's  survival  in  a 
nuclear  arnis  race.  Our  only  hope  for  survival 
is  to  reacli  an  arms  agreement  that  would 
insure  ovir  security  at  the  same  time  It  dras- 


tically reduced— aot  Just  limited  the 
growth— of  the  stockpUe  of  nuclear  weapons 
that  we  have  and  our  adversaries  have. 

This  should  be  mans  pre-eminent  goal, 
overriding  all  other  concerns.  That  goal  can 
only  be  reached  by  the  President  of  the 
United  States  and  his  Soviet  counterpart. 
The  Congress  cannot  do  It  unilaterally. 

Moreover — and  this  Is  critical — as  long  as 
the  Congress  has  no  clearcut  sign  that  the 
President  —  whomever  he  may  be  or  of  what- 
ever party — la  really  committed  to  reswshlng 
an  arms  reduction  agreement,  then  the  in- 
clination of  the  Congress  will  continue  to  be 
"to  err  on  the  side  of  caution  "  and  vote  for 
new  weapons  systems,  however  dangerously 
provocative  they  may  turn  out  to  be. 

Mr.  President,  some  Indication  of  the 
response  to  that  speech  can  be  found  in 
tlie  coverage  given  it  by  the  Nasliua 
Telegraph. 

That  same  night.  Mr.  President.  Eric 
Severeid  most  eloquently  posed  the  same 
challenge  in  his  nightly  commentary  on 
CBS. 

I  can  only  hope  and  pray  that  this 
means  that  the  American  people  are  a£ 
concerned  as  I  am.  tliat  the  Nashua  Tele- 
graph is.  that  Eric  Severeid  is,  and  that 
this,  in  turn,  indicates  that  the  cam- 
paign cannot  continue  to  ignore  this 
issue. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  news  story  in  the  Nashua 
Telegraph  and  the  text  of  Mr.  Severeid's 
tlioughtful  commentary  be  printed  in 
Uiat  order  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 
And.  in  the  interests  of  furtlier  encour- 
aging a  public  dialog  on  tlie  issue.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  a  critical  edi- 
torial published  by  the  Manchester,  N.H.. 
Union  Leader  also  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord following  the  prior  Inserts: 

Tliere  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

[From  the  Nashua  Telegraph.  May  10.  1976| 
McIntyre:     UNrrsD    States    No.    1    Militaby 

Power;     Rotaky     Hears     Rkacan     Theme 

Rebukco 

Declaring  that  America  will  remain  the 
world's  strongest  military  power.  U.S.  Sen 
Thomas  J.  McIntyre,  D-N.H.  warned  In 
Nashua  today  that  "false  claims  of  US. 
weakness  threaten  to  accelerate  the  arms 
race  and  put  a  hair  trigger  on  nuclear  war." 

Fear  mongerlng  In  the  presidential  cam- 
paign grows  Increasingly  Irresponsible,  said 
McIntyre,  and  voters  should  ask  the  candi- 
dates their  plans  for  using  America's  posi- 
tion of  military  superiority  to  achieve  mean- 
inglul  arm«  limitation  talks. 

"We  are  number  one."  said  McIntyre. 
chairman  of  the  Senate  Armed  Services  Sub- 
committee on  Research  and  Development 
"There  is  no  missile  gap  this  election  year, 
yet  we  continue  to  prepare  for  the  battlefield 
rather   than   the   negotiating   table  ■ 

The  speech,  prepared  by  McIntyre  for  de- 
livery before  the  Nashua  Rotary  Club  In  the 
Country  Club  this  afternoon,  was  a  sharply 
worded  rebuke  of  Republican  presidential 
candidate  Ronald  Reagan's  campaign  theme 
that  the  US  has  fallen  dangerously  behind 
the  Soviet  Union  in  military  strength 

The  senator  said.  "Don't  be  panicked  by 
the  cries  of  'wolf  '  Doa't  be  stampeded  Into 
supporting  acceleration  of  the  arms  race 
Don't  lose  sight  of  the  paramount  goal.  And 
that  goal  Is  peace,  not  arms." 

Noting  his  own  commitment  to  maintain- 
ing the  strongest  possible  defense  to  deter 
attack    and    Insure    peace.    McIntyre    cited 
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America's  9.000  nuclear  warheads  and  bombs 
versus  the  Soviet's  3.200. 

From  his  position  as  a  senior  member  of 
the  Armed  Services  Committee.  McIntyre 
said.  I  see  how  the  engines  of  death  are 
multiplying  In  number  and  destructlveness. 
I  know  that  this  nation  has  three  more  nu- 
clear warheads  than  we  had  at  the  same  time 
yesterday.  I  know  first-hand  what  fantastic 
advarices  we  make  each  year  In  missile 
accuracy.  missile  payload  and  missile 
maneuverability.  And  I  know  that  in  the  end 
neither  side  can  win  this  Insane  nuclear  arms 
race 

"That's  what  bothers  me  the  most  about 
the  campaign  rhetoric  over  our  relative  mili- 
tary strength.  The  debate  grows  more  stri- 
dent and  Irresponsible  by  the  day,  and  I 
believe  it  threatens  our  hope  for  maintaining 
the  peace  in  two  ways. 

'First,  it  can  trigger  a  massive,  unneeded 
and  highly  provocative  arms  buUd-up  In  this 
country — thus  adding  fuel  to  the  escalating 
arms  race. 

"Second,  It  can  distract  us  from  those 
monumental  world  problems  that,  left  un- 
Eolved.  may  themselves  provoke  the  use  of 
those  holocaustal   weapons."' 

McIntyre  said  that  energy  conflicts  and  the 
world"s  food  situation  could  touch  off  future 
conflicts  that  turn  into  nuclear  nightmares 
but  "no  one  In  the  presidential  race  Is  fac- 
ing up  to  that.  .  .  . 

"Instead,  the  big  debate  Is  over  which  na- 
tion is  number  one  in  arms,  a  debate  shot 
thfcvgh  with  fal.se  assertions,  'tough'  talk, 
phony   claims   and  defensive  counterclaims. 

"Today,  In  presidential  primary  after  pres- 
idential primary  we  see  example  after  ex- 
ample of  the  dangers  of  candidates  speaking 
out  on  Issues  they  know  little  or  nothing 
about, 

""Let  me  give  you  an  example,  an  example 
that  scares  the  living  hell  out  of  me.  We 
have  been  hearing  over  and  over  and  over 
again  that  the  United  States  Is  falling  be- 
liind  the  Russians  in  military  capability. 
Well,  my  friends,  this  Is  a  subject  I  do  know 
something  about. 

"Every  year  I  have  to  decide  how  $10  bTT^ 
lion  of  your  tax  money  Is  spent  for  research 
and  development  of  new  weapons  systems. 
I've  had  this  responsibility  for  the  last 
seven  years,  and  It  takes  up  far  more 
of  my  time,  my  attention  and  my  personal 
energy  than  any  other  responsibility  I  have. 

"I've  learned  a  lot  in  this  Job. 

"And  I  can  tell  you  here  and  now  that  the 
United  States  of  America  Is  a  military  power 
'econd  to  no  other  nation.  More  than  that, 
I  can  tell  you  that  there  Is  no  reason  why 
we  should  ever  be  second  to  any  nation. 

"We  can  keep  on  building  more  new  mis- 
siles, more  new  ships,  more  new  tanks,  more 
new  planes,  more  new  submarines,  each  more 
sophisticated  and  powerful  than  the  last, 
and  we  can  do  it  for  years  and  years  to  come. 

"But  If  I  have  learned  how  strong  we  are — 
if  I  have  learned  that  we  can  maintain  our 
military  superiority  for  years  to  come.  I  have 
also  learned  that  this  is  not  the  answer. 

"I  can  go  on  voting  for.  talking  for.  work- 
ing for  new  weapons  system  as  long  as  I  am 
sure  they  are  needed  and  as  long  as  I  remain 
In  the  Senate  And  I  will  Moreover.  I  feel 
certain  my  colleagues  in  the  Congress  will 
do  the  san-.e.  So  I  am  not  only  confident  we 
haven  t  fallen  behind  the  Soviets.  I  am  con- 
fldf-nt  we  never  will. 

"Yet  we  are  hearing  in  almost  every  pri- 
mary campaign  this  year  alarmist  cries  about 
our  defense  posture.  Despite  all  the  co.ntrary 
evidence,  the  false  prophets  are  beating  the 
fear  drum  again,  pounding  out  the  message 
that  America  trails  the  Soviets — that  we  are 
losing  our  resolve  to  sUy  number  one — that 
we  need  a  new  President  who  will  take  a 
much  harder  line  on  defense." 

The  former  mayor  of  Laconia  said  that 
neither  side  can    "win   this   Insane   nuclear 


arms  race"  He  said  campaign  rhetoric  can 
provoiie  an  arms  buildup  and  distract  the 
US  from  other  monumental  world  problems 
He  said  former  Defense  Secretary  James 
Schleslnger  favors  an  Increase  of  only  2  tC'  3 
perceijt   ;n   the   defense   budge" 

McIntyre  askeri,  "Have  you  heard  any  of 
the  presidential  candidates  still  in  the  race 
say  anything  suijstantlve  about  the  world- 
wide energy  problem  or  the  worldwide  food 
problem^" 

He  said  thai  no  one  was  saying  that  only 
resea.-ch  and  development  in  alternate  fuel.- 
a:id  food  production  can  ease  tho.se  crucial 
problems. 

The  speaker  said  further.  'S'lme'jne  mu.':t 
say  what  reason  demands  be  said  And  wh:it 
must  be  said  is  this:  There  is  no  hope  for 
mankind's  survival  In  a  nuclear  arms  race 
Our  only  hope  for  suvlvai  is  to  reach  an 
arms  agreement  that  would  Insure  our  se- 
curity at  the  same  time  it  drastically  re- 
duced— not  jast  limited — the  growth  of  the 
stockpile  of  nuclear  weapons  that  ••^.e  have 
and  that  ou."  adver.^aries  have 

■"This  should  l>e  ma::'s  preeminent  goal. 
overriding  all  other  concerns.  That  goal  can 
only  be  sought  by  the  President  of  the  United 
States  and  his  Soviet  counterpart.  The  Con- 
gress cannot  do  it  unilaterally. 

"Moreover — and  this  i.s  critical — as  long  as 
the  Congress  has  no  clearcut  sign  t-hat  the 
President — whomever  he  may  be  or  what- 
ever party — is  really  committed  to  reaching 
an  arms  reductloti  agreement,  then  the  in- 
clination of  the  Congress  will  continje  to 
be  to  "err  on  the  side  of  caution'  and  vote 
for  the  new  weapons  systems,  however  dan- 
gerously provocative  they  may  turn  out  to  be. 
"Yet  no  presidential  candidate  is  addres.^- 
Ing  the  goal  of  arms  reduction.  No  one  Is 
making  a  firm  commitme:it  t»  it.  No  one  is 
.>iaylng  that  it  must  be  achieved.  No  one  Is 
warning  us  that  if  the  arms  race  doesn't 
destroy  us  by  bankruptcy  or  war,  it  wUl  de- 
prive us  of  the  resources  we  must  spend  to 
reach  energy  survival  and  food  survival  and 
environmental  survival  for  all  ihe  world. 
Worst  of  all,  no  one  is  willing  to  say  that  we 
have  attained  the  position  of  military 
strength  needed  to  encourage—  yes,  even  de- 
mand— meaningful  arms  limitation  talks. 

'We  are  number  one  my  friends  There  is 
no  missile  gap  this  election  year,  yet  we  con- 
tinue to  prepare  for  the  battlefield  rather 
than  the  negotiating  table  What  do  .ve  have 
to  fear'?  What  will  It  take  to  persuade  our 
leaders — and  their  Soviet  counterparts — that 
the  feverish  race  for  arms  supremacy  will 
never  end  if  both  sides  wait  for  the  other 
to  make  the  first  move'' 

"So  I  ask  you.  my  friends,  to  seize  this 
election  year  opportunity  to  demand  account- 
ability from  the  presidential  candidates  Ask 
them  what  plaits  they  have  to  develop  a  con- 
sistent arms  limitation  policy. 

"Don't  be  panicked  by  the  cries  of  "wolf!" 
Don't  be  stampeded  into  supporting  accelera- 
tion of  the  arms  race  Don't  lose  sight  of  the 
paramount  goal.  And  that  goal  is  peace — 
not  arms.  We  are  the  strongest  nation  on 
the  face  of  the  earth.  We  will  remain  the 
strongest  nation  on  the  face  of  the  earth 
We  should  use  our  strength  In  the  cause  of 
peace.  Because  we  are — and  will  remain — the 
strongest  of  nations,  we  need  never  negoti- 
ate out  of  fear — nor  ever  fear  to  negotiate 
"So  let  us  Join  now  In  demanding  a  pledge 
from  those  who  seek  the  presidency,  a  pledge 
that  they  will  do  what  must  be  done  to  bring 
lasting  peace  and  security  and  stability  to 
our  world" 


CBS  EvEjnNC  News  Wmt  '\\'aiter  CR'NKrrE — 
ExcFRrT 
Cronkitp  Eri':-  Sevareid  comment.';  tonight 
on  the  Presidential  campaign,  particularly 
the  nature  of  some  of  tlie  debate  between 
President  Ford  and  Ronald  Reagan. 


Eric  SEv.\hEiii  Every  Presidential  election 
struggle  starts  with  pious  pleas  that  foreign 
policy  be  kept  out  of  the  debate  It  rarely  Is. 
and  there  is  no  reason,  in  principle,  -why 
U  should  be  "What  was  not  clearly  foreseen 
this  time,  even  by  the  pleaders,  -a-as  that  the 
attack  on  the  President's  foreign  policy 
would  come  chiefly  from  within  his  o'wn 
party,  for  want  of  a  good  domestic  ls.sue. 
that  it  would  go  to  the  extremes  it  has 
no^v  reached,  and  that  the  President  would 
allow  himself  to  be  put  on  the  deferisive, 
frantically  trying  to  out-flag-wive  his  at- 
tacker. Mr.  Reagan 

It  Is  Reagan's  bald  assertior,  that  under 
Ford.  America's  diplomatic  and  military 
strength  in  the  world  iK  in  decllne--B  propo- 
sition deeply  disputed  by  some  of  the  most 
expert  studies  available.  Ford  dL'^putes  It  In 
his  speeches:  in  his  actions,  he  gives  the 
inipresslon  of  agreeine  with  it 

A  year  ahead  of  schedule,  he  has  made  the 
decision  on  the  highly  ccntroversla!  Mark- 
12.^  nuclear  warhead — a  positive  decision,  to 
go  ahead  with  it;  after  establishing  the  bot- 
ttni  line  on  his  defense  b"adget.  he  asks  for 
another  billion-plus  for  the  Navy,  there  may 
be  more  counter -moves  to  come.  The  fact  Is 
that  huge  sums  of  money  are  being  com- 
mitted and  very  consequential  strategic  de- 
cLsions  made  by  reason  of  political  pressures 
and  in  ihe  an.xious  atn.osphere  of  the  cam- 
paien  irail 

This  has  caused  dismay  ;n  the  beliind-tbe- 
scenes  world  of  those  here  whose  expert  con- 
cern is  The  delicate  balance  of  power  In  the 
world  and  who  believe  an  out-of-control 
arms  race  with  the  Soviets  has  the  potential 
for  disaster 

The  equation  is  not  a  simple  one  of  num- 
bers and  qualities  of  missiles  and  warheads; 
it  Is  also  a  question  of  each  government's 
perception  of  the  other's  Intent  If  either  one 
concludes  that  the  other  Is  going  for  a  first- 
stnke  capacity — the  capacity  to  knock  out 
the  others  mLssiles — then  the  present  bal- 
ance of  terror  will  be  replaced  by  simple 
terror:  peace  ■will  have  a  hair-trigger  exist- 
ence The  strain  could  prove  too  great,  par- 
ticularly for  a  paranoid  regime  like  that  of 
the  Soviet  Union, 

It  Is  within  the  President's  power  t.c  stop 
this  drift  'What  Is  required  is  not  a  change 
in  his  campaign  tactics,  which  so  preoccu- 
pies his  nervous  political  advisers,  but  a 
chanee  in  hi-;  whole  posture  He  is  the  chief 
tru.stee  for  the  continuance  of  civilized  life 
on  this  planet.  No  other  issue  compares  with 
this.  Peace  is  his  Job.  to  be  maintained  by 
preserving  the  diplomatic  dialogue  with  the 
Soviet  Union  in  spite  of  the  pitfalls.  In  this 
view — and  various  men  here  are  trying  to 
press  it  upon  him — he  shoula  be  taking  the 
very  opp>oslte  line  from  Reagan  In  this  view, 
the  people,  the  voters,  will  respond 

fFrom  the  Manchester  Union  Leader  Mav  12, 
1976) 

THOM.^S    in    WoKOERnAN't 

We  can  all  rest  easy  Senator  TTiomas  Mc- 
Int:>Te,  speaking  before  the  Nashua  Rotary 
Club  has  assured  us  all  that  America  not 
only  is  "a  mUitar\  power  second  to  no  other 
nation"  but  also  that  "there  is  no  reason 
why  we  should  ever  be  second  to  any  nation." 
and  that  anyway,  we  sho'^ld  not  "lose  sight 
of  the  paramount  goal  and  that  goal  Is 
peace,  not  amis," 

It's  too  bai  that  history  shows  that  the 
pathway  to  war  ts  paved  with  such  wishful 
thinking. 

It's  not  simply  that  McIntyre  s  optimistic 
outlook  on  our  military  posture  runs  con- 
trary to  warnings  issued  by  Admiral  Elmo 
Zumwalt.  former  chief  of  naval  operations, 
and  former  Defense  Secretary  James  Schles- 
lnger. to  the  effect  that  the  Soviet  Uruon  has 
been  violating  the  SALT  agreemer.t^  while 
our  nation's  defense  posture  has  slipped  to 
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What  concerns  us 
seems  totally  pre- 
1  umbers  of  nuclear 


perilously  low  standards 
Is  that  Senator  McInt>T« 
occupied  with  comparing 
warheads  and  bombs. 

But  military  power  defends  on  one's  will 
Ingness  to  use  It.  and  th 
that  future  warfare  will 


from  the  conventional  tyj  e  of  warfare  waged 


In  the  past.  Does  Senator 
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e  Is  no  Indication 
be  much  different 


Mclntyre  question 


the  accuracy  of  the  weai  ons  statistics  pre- 
sented by  experts  who  co  itend  that  the  So- 
viet Union  is  outpacing  tl  e  United  States  In 
production  of  tanks  by  7  i  s  1,  of  tactical  air- 
craft by  almost  2  to  1.  c  '  cannon  by  more 
than  7  to  1?  Does  he  d(  ubt  that  the  U.S. 
Navy  has  Its  smallest  fle  t  since  1939.  that 
the  Air  Force  has  only  9.4  K)  planes  today  aa 
compared  to  16.000  In  196<» 

But  what  Is  really  dlsAirblng  la  Senator 
Mclntyre's  "peace,  not  arris"  philosophizing. 
Does  he  really  believe  that! the  ultimate  goal 
of  peace  In  the  world  Is  a  talnable — at  least 
In  the  foreseeable  future —  m  any  other  basis 
than  through  military  p<  wer  that  Is  UN- 
QUESTIONABLY superior  to  that  of  the 
enemies  of  peace? 

Soviet  military  leaders  la  t  Sunday  boasted 
In  Moscow  that  their  posi  Ion  "has  become 
strong  as  never  before"  ai  d  predicted  th^y 
could  win  a  futtire  war  "o  i  land.  In  the  air 
and  at  sea". 

Like  Senator  Mclntyre,  fe'd  LIKE  to  be- 
lieve that  to  be  an  Idle  be  ist.  Unlike  Sena- 
tor Mclntyre.  we'd  prefer  to  place  our  re- 
liance on  military  experts  who  warn  that  It 
m.ay  be  a  statement  of  t  »e  true  situation 
that  Is  developing. 

It  Is  because  of  Senate  •  Mclntyre's  sort 
of  Thomas-ln-Wonderland  wishful  thinking 
In  Washington  that,  in  th<  past  three  years. 
$13  billion  of  the  total  of  (  15  billion  in  con- 
gressional cuts  In  governn  ent  spending  has 
been  sliced  from  the  mlUta  y. 

SrNATOR    M'lNTYRE    BAID    WH  KT    HAB    TO    BE    SAID 
ABOUT    POLITICIZING    TH  E    ARMS    ISSUE 

Mr.  LEAHY.  Mr.  Prendent,  I  call  my 
colleagues'  attention  to  a  most  significant 
speech.  I 

On  Monday  of  thia  week.  Senator 
Thomas  J.  McIntyre,  m  /  friend  and  New 
England  neighbor,  weni  to  Nashua,  N.H.. 
to  publicly  rebuke  Ro  lald  Reagan  for 
reckless  and  irrespons  ble  political  ex- 
ploitation of  the  arms  i  isue,  to  flatly  de- 
clare that  our  Nation  is  second  to  no 
other  nation  in  milita  y  power,  and  to 
challenge  all  Piesideni  al  candidates  to 
use  that  position  of  na  ional  strength  to 
pledge  their  commitr  ent  toward  the 
ultimate  goal  of  a  negoC  a  ted  arms  reduc- 
tion, world  stability  anq  peace.  Certainly 
no  Member  of  the  Senate  is  more  quali- 
fied to  make  such  a  speech. 

Tliat  essential  message  was  also  deliv- 
ered that  same  night  on  CBS  in  Eric 
Sev:ireid's  commentary. 

Mr.  President.  I  believe  the  American 
people  are  yearning  to  hear  that  message, 
for  they  understand  the  insane  folly  of 
an  ongoing  nuclear  arms  race. 

Some  measure  of  that  anticipated  re- 
sponse can  be  found  in  the  editorial  pub- 
lished by  the  Nashua  Telegraph  the  day 
after  Senator  McIntyre  made  his  speech. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
Nashua  Telegraph  editorial  of  May  11 
be  printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

McIntyre  on  Taroet 
U.S.  Sen.  Thomas  J    Mclntyre  has  an  un- 
canny   ability    to    make  uncommonly    good 
sense  at  Just  the  right  |lme. 


The  good  sense  Sen.  Mclntyre  makes, 
moreover,  la  grounded  In  reliable  Informa- 
tion and  informed  opinion  accumulated  a«  a 
member  of  the  Senate  Armed  Services  Com- 
mittee and  as  chairman  of  Its  Subcommittee 
on  Research  and  Development. 

With  that  background  and  with  that  access 
to  crucial  and  secret  mlHtary  information. 
Sen.  Mclntyre  has  called  upon  all  presiden- 
tial candidates  to  think  straight  and  to  talk 
straight,  about  American  military  strength. 

The  rhetoric  of  the  presidential  primary 
campaigns  leave:.  Sen.  Mclntyre  aghast,  and 
as  he  demonstrated  In  an  address  to  the 
Nashua  Rotary  Club  yesterday,  he  Intends  to 
make  no  boneo  about  It,  whether  the  outrage 
IB  committed  by  a  Democrat  or  a  Republican. 

The  United  States  is  the  strongest  military 
power  in  the  world,  and  the  United  States 
will  continue  to  be  the  strongest  military 
power  In  the  world,  but  certain  political 
candidates  and  their  publicists  arc  flaunting 
their  ignorance  and  Infiamlng  the  passions  of 
voters  who  may  not  have  ready  access  to 
correct  Information. 

Sen.  Mclntyre  castigates  false  claims  of 
U.S.  military  weaknes.s  as  stildent.  Irrespon- 
sible, and  dangerou.s.  Fear-mongerlng.  cou- 
pled with  tough  talk  and  simplistic  solu- 
tions. Is  the  essence  of  demagoguery  To  re- 
sort to  demagoguery  on  military  or  foreign 
affairs  is  to  play  fast  and  loose  with  the 
nation's  fiecurlty.  Demagog\iery  Is  a  tactic  no 
political  pres.'^ure  can  justify.  It  calls  for  flat 
and  forceful  repudiation. 

Sen  Mclntyre  gives  It  Just  that  We  quote: 
"Yet  we  are  hearing  In  almost  every  primary 
campaign  this  year  alarmist  cries  about  our 
defense  posture  Despite  all  the  contrary  evi- 
dence, the  false  prophets  are  beating  the 
fi»ar  drum  again,  pounding  out  the  message 
that  America  trails  the  Soviets— that  we  are 
losing  our  resolve  to  stay  number  one — that 
we  need  a  new  President  who  will  take  a 
much  harder  line  on  defense. 

"Don't  buy  that  message,  my  friends.  It  Is 
not  helping  our  country.  It  Is  hurting  it" 

Sen.  Mclntyre's  opinions  are  supported  by 
a  lode  of  sensitive  data  and  classified  Infor- 
mation on  exceedingly  sophisticated  weapons 
systems.  He  sometimes  must  taKe  care  not  to 
reveal  everything  he  knows  The  fear-mon- 
gera,  on  the  other  hand,  made  a  wanton  dis- 
play of  everything  they  don't  know 

The  most  exasperating  thing  about  the 
slogans  which  are  being  passed  off  as  pwlicles 
Is  that  much  of  the  misrepresentation  Is 
ba-ed  on  half-truths  The  half-truth,  no 
matter  how  absurdly  It  Is  applied,  usually 
prompts  reasonable  and  re.sponslble  men  to 
defend  the  whole  truth  by  explaining  how 
part  of  It  has  been  abused.  Inaccuracy  thu.s 
retains  the  Initiative. 

If  fear-mongers  and  drum-beaters  like 
Ronald  Reagan,  Meldrlm  Thomson,  or  Oeorge 
Wallace  contlnvie  mouthing  their  slogans  and 
superficialities,  the  press  and  public  and 
their  fellow  politicians  ought  to  bring  them 
to  account. 

Ronald  Reagan  may  win  the  hearts  of 
gullible  hardliners  by  depicting  the  United 
States  as  a  fading  world  power,  but  he  Is  no 
more  versed  in  Trident  mNslIe  submarines 
than  he  Is  In  the  legal  context  of  Panama 
Canal  treaties. 

Meldrlm  Thomson  may  sound  the  tocsin 
about  Soviet  military  might  In  Eastern  Eu- 
rope but  before  he  persuades  the  Orfnrd  PTA 
that  the  United  States  Is  coaxing  doomsday 
he  ought  to  make  a  passing  reference  to  the 
7,000  tactical  nuclear  weapons  the  United 
States  has  in  Western  Europe. 

The  Soviet  Union  could  have  15  times  as 
many  tanks  In  Eastern  Europe  as  NATO  could 
muster,  and  that  specious  advantage  doubt- 
less would  be  exploited  to  raise  hair  and 
catch  votes. 

But  what  would  be  a  horizon  lined  with 
Russian  tanks  against  American  nuclear 
cannons? 


Sen.  Mclntyre's  call  for  a  more  respon.'j;ble 
debate  on  national  security  is  commendable. 
Men  who  aspire  to  the  presidency  ought  to 
demonstrate  their  capacity  to  bear  Its  bur- 
dens and  to  fathom  the  complexities  of  It: 
obligations. 

What's  even  more  crucial,  they  mu=t  under- 
stand graphically  the  powers  of  global  Incin- 
eration which  may  be  entrusted  to  them  and 
to  their  thinking  processes. 

After  all,  the  mind  Is  the  ultimate  wesi>on. 

And  the  ultimate  defense. 


SMALL  BUSINI-.SvS  I  )K(  I'A'NING  IN 

Y'.V.n  ]i\\'(.  >1CK 

Mr.  SCHWEIKFl^  Mr  President.  I  take 
this  opportunity  to  coiiKiat'ilato  PJiil  F 
Sauerelsen.  president  cit  Saufrt'i.scn  Ce- 
ments, in  Pittsburgh,  who  has  been  desig- 
nated by  the  Small  Business  Administra- 
tion as  the  Small  Business  Man  of  the 
Year  from  Penn.sylvania.  Small  business 
is  the  backbone  of  our  diverse  economy, 
and  the  accomplishments  of  Mr.  Suerei- 
sen — and  thousands  of  other  men  and 
women  like  him — deserve  our  recognition. 

But  they  deserve  more  than  our  recog- 
nition— they  deserve  our  support  and 
help.  Small  business  in  this  country  faces 
a  staggering  array  of  obstacles,  many  of 
which  result  from  Federal  Government 
actions  or  policies.  I  believe  one  of  the 
most  .serious  problems  faced  by  small 
business  is  the  Federal  pajx-rwork  prob- 
lem— and  I  think  this  is  a  problem  we 
can  and  must  solve  promptly. 

To  accomplish  this,  I  have  introduced 
S.  3382,  the  Federal  Reports  Act  Amend- 
ments of  1976.  which  will  require  General 
Accounting  Office  approval  of  all  new 
forms  prepared  by  Federal  agencies,  in- 
cluding the  Internal  Revenue  Service,  for 
use  by  any  person  outside  of  the  National 
Government.  In  effect,  GAO  will  act  as 
the  agent  of  the  Congress  to  insure  that 
Government  agencies  do  not  exceed  their 
statutory  mandate  in  requiring  unneces- 
sary- or  extraneous  information  from  the 
American  people.  GAO  will  approve  a 
form  only  if: 

First.  It  requires  information  essential 
to  Implement  the  legislation  passed  by 
Congress  to  which  the  form  relates,  with- 
out demanding  extraneous  information; 

Second,  it  can  be  easily  understood: 

Third,  it  does  not  require  excessive  time 
or  money  to  complete,  considering  the 
resources  of  the  persons  to  whom  it  ap- 
plies and  the  value  of  the  Informatioii 
sought;  and 

Fourth,  it  does  not  unnecessarily  du- 
plicate information  already  avalJabi' 
through  another  Federal  agency. 

Additionally,  these  forms  intended  for 
use  by  persons  or  groups  which  do  not 
ordinarily  have  the  full-time  assistance 
of  lawyers,  accountants,  or  other  profes- 
sionals must  be  sasceptible  to  completion 
without  such  assistance. 

In  the  event  GAO  rejects  a  form,  on 
any  of  these  grouns,  it  will  then  be  re- 
turned to  the  originating  agency  with 
a  written  list  of  deficiencies,  and  those 
congressional  committees  having  juris- 
diction over  that  agency  will  be  advised 
by  GAO  of  its  action.  This  provision  will 
give  the  committees  of  Congress  a  clear 
indication  of  any  agency  attempt  to  ex- 
ceed its  authority,  triggering  prompt 
oversight. 
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Given  the  Office  o:  .Maiiaf^cineiir  and 
Budget's  history  of  near-auloniaiic  ap- 
proval of  agency-submitted  forms.  I  be- 
lieve a  GAO  review  will  re.sult  in  more 
critical,  le.ss  pcnnissive  oversight  nf  form 
issuance.  Moreover.  GAO  scrutiny  under 
the  guidelines  of  S.  3382  will,  for  the  first 
time,  give  Congress  the  information 
needed  to  make  rational  .indRment.s  about 
rejxirting  requiremenLs.  .sinre  S.  ?>39,2  will 
require  the  apphcation  by  GAO  ol  an  ob- 
jective cost-benefit  standard. 

I  hope  Congress  will  move  promptly  to 
pass  this  meas\ire 
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NANCY    HANKS    AWARDED 
SMITHSON   CITATION 

M:-  MOSS.  Mr.  President.  I  had  Uie 
pleasure  a.s  a  member  ol  the  Board  of 
Flegents  of  the  Smith.sonlan  of  beinp 
present  for  the  presentation  to  Nancy 
Hank-s  of  the  Smithson  Citation  This 
Ls  a  great  honor  for  a  great  lady 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  Uip  cita- 
tion and  a  list  of  Nancy  Hank.s'  accom- 
plishments be  printed  in  the  Recokd  for 
all  to  note. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
wa.s  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Nancy  Hank.s 

What  a  lady  of  the  arts  you  are.  from  your 
work  In  Durham  to  New  York  to  Washtegton, 
Tou  have  been  an  effective  and  enthusiastic 
pilot  In  state  and  national  efforts  to 
strengthen  support  for  cultural  in.stltullons 
and  artists.  As  the  tireless  Chairman  of  the 
National  Endowment  for  the  Art.s.  you  have 
shown  yourself  endowed  with  a  rare  talent 
for  raising  riches  for  the  arts  In  America 
from  both  public  and  private  sources  Your 
greatest  accomplishment  may  we'.I  >>e  that 
you  have  demonstrated  that  patronage  o! 
the  arts  Is  a  legitimate,  necessary  and  con- 
tinuing function  of  the  federal  establish- 
ment. The  Smithsonian  delights  In  honoring 
you  with  our  Smithson  Meda!  and,  In  so 
doing,  honoring  ourselves  for  thl.s  a.s.so<la- 
tlon.  May   10,   1976. 

National  Endowment  for  the  Arts: 
Nancy  Hanks.  Chairman 
Nancy  Hanks  has  served  as  Chairman  of 
the  National  Endowment  for  the  Arts  and 
the  National  Council  on  the  Arts  since  1969. 
She  was  appointed  to  her  first  four  year  term 
In  October  of  that  year  by  President  Nixon, 
and  reappointed  by  him  on  October  2,  1973. 
The  National  Endowment  for  the  Art,s  Is  an 
Independent  agency  of  the  Federal  govern- 
ment, created  In  1965  to  encovirage  and  assist 
the  nation's  cultural  resources.  Mi.-^.s  Hank.s 
Is  a  magna  ciun  laude,  Phil  Beta  Kappa 
graduate  of  Duke  University  (A.B.  1949). 

PEaSONAL 

Born.  Miami  Beach,  Florida,  December  31, 

1927. 

Daughter  of  Bryan  Cayce  (deceased)  and 
Virginia  Wooding  Hanks,  Port  Worth,  Texas. 

POSITIONS 

October  1969  to  present:  Chairman.  Na- 
tional Endowment  for  the  Arts.  National 
Council  on  the  Arts. 

1967-1969:  President.  Associated  Councils 
of  the  .^rts. 

1956-1969:  Executive  Secretary,  Special 
Studies  Project,  Rockefeller  Brothers  Fund: 
also  Project  Coordinator.  The  Performing 
Arts:  Problems  and  Prospects;  Staff  Coordi- 
nator, Prospect  for  America,  the  Rockefeller 
Panel  Reports  on  foreign  policy,  defense,  edu- 
i^tlon.  social  and  economic  affairs,  and 
democracy. 
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:961  :;«2:  .^dvi&or,  Oiitdoor  Recreation 
Resources  Review  Commis.sion 

1959-1969  .■Associate  Laurance  S  Rocke- 
:('i;pr 

1956  1959  .^s.=;;stant  to  Nelson  A  Rocke- 
feller 

1955    .Special  Assistant,  Special  Proi- 

ert6  Office.  White  House 

i953-1954:  Aisststant  to  Under.'iecretarv. 
Department  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare. 

1953:  Staff  member.  President's  Ad- 
visory Committee  on  Government  Organiza- 
tion. 

1951-1952:  StafT  member.  OJSce  of  Defense 
Mobilization. 

CVRRENT    AtTIVITIES 

Commission  on  Critical  Choices  for  Amer- 
icans. Member. 

Duke  University,  Trustee 

Federal  City  Council.  Federa:  Trustee 

Federal  Council  on  the  Arts  and  the 
Humanities.  Member 

National  Academy  of  Public  Administra- 
tion, Member. 

National  Council  on  Educational  Research 
Member.  Ex-ofEclo. 

United  States  National  Coinmlsslou  for 
U  N.E  S  r  O  .  Member 

HONOR.^RY    DKGREES 

Pratt     Institute.      Brooklvn,      New      York 
October  1970. 

Princeton  University,  Princeton,  New 
Jersey.    June    1971. 

Hofstra  University.  Hemf>stead.  New  York 
June  1971. 

University  of  Michigan,  Ann  Arbor.  Mich- 
igan, October  197! 

Illinois  Wesleyan  Universltv,  Bloomlngton. 
Illinois,  February  1972 

University  of  Penn.sylvania.  Philadelphia. 
rennsylvama,  May  1972. 

Washington  University.  St.  Louis,  Missouri 
May  1972. 

Kenyon  College.  Gambler.  Ohio.  May  1972. 

Conservatory  of  Music  of  Puerto  Rico. 
June  1972. 

Williams  College,  Wllliamstown,  Massa- 
chusetts. September  1972. 

University  of  Southern  California,  Lo? 
Aiipeles,  California.  January  1973. 

The  George  Washington  University,  Wash- 
ington, DC.  February  1973. 

Michigan  State  University.  Lansing,  Mich- 
igan. March  1973. 

Centre  College,  Danville.  Kentuckv,  Novem- 
ber 1973. 

Texas  Christian  University,  Fort  Worth. 
Texas,  June  1974. 

University  of  Notre  Dame.  Notre  Dame, 
Indiana.  May  1975. 

University  of  Massachusetts,  Amherst, 
Massachusetts.  May  1975. 

Emerson  College,  Boston,  Massachusetts 
May  1975. 

Mt  Vernon  College.  Washington,  DC  . 
September  1975. 

HONORS 

Sigma  Alpha  Iota,  July  1970,  Honorary 
Patroness. 

Tlie  Recording  Industry  As.'^ociatlon  of 
America,  March  1971.  Third  Annual  Cu:t;ira'. 
Award . 

The  Arts  and  Business  Cooperative  Coun- 
cil of  the  New  York  Board  of  Trade,  Decem- 
ber 1971,  National  Citation 

American  Society  of  Landscape  .'Architects. 
June  1972.  H  i.orary  Membrr 

The  American  Institute  of  Architects,  Feb- 
ruary 1973.  Honorary  Member. 

The  Golden  Baton  Award,  American  Sym- 
phony Orchestra  League,  June   1974 

The  Distinguished  Achievement  Award, 
The  Links,  June  1974. 

The  National  Recreation  and  Park  A.ssocia- 
tlon  National  Humanitarian  Award,  July 
1975. 

September  1975. 


SMALL  BUSINESS  WEEK 


Mr.  BURDICK.  Mr  President  I  am 
happy  to  join  my  colleagues  in  recogniz- 
ing this  week  as  Small  Business  Week 
There  are  some  10  mmion  small  busi- 
nesses in  the  United  States,  and  it  is  very 
appropriate  that  we  set  aside  thi.=  tune 
to  recognize  how  much  these  businesses 
contribute  to  our  economy  and  to  dis- 
cuss what  we  can  do  to  make  sure  they 
remain  a  viable  and  successful  sector  of 
the  national  picture. 

It  is  my  strong  feeline  that  small  busi- 
nesses deserve  more  attention  than  thev 
have   gotten  in   the  pa^st    For  too  long, 
we  have  lumped  small  businesses  togeth- 
er  With   large   corporations    and    inter- 
national   conglomerates — requiring    the 
same  paperwork,  regulations,   and   red- 
tape  from  small  enterprises  with  a  few 
emplo.vees  as  we  do  from  huge  corpora- 
tions with  thousands  of  emplovees    Ta^ 
laws,  safety  re?ulati:,n,o.  Federal  report- 
ing  requirements—all   these   impact   on 
small  concerns  differently  than  thev  do 
on  big  firms,  and  we  have  ignored  *thL= 
reality  for  too  long. 

With  this  in  mind.  I  was  vert-  happv 
to  see  the  Senate  act  recently  to  grant 
the  Select  Committee  on  Small  Business 
legislative  jurisdiction  over  matt-ers  af- 
fecting the  SBA.  I  cosponsored  this 
measure  for  explormg  way.s  in  which  the 
Federal  Government  can  not  only  en- 
courage small  business  development,  but 
also  protect  the  spirit  of  free  enterprise 
needed  to  create  the  environment  for 
this  kind  of  development. 

Government  policies  have  a  major  im- 
pact on  all  business,  but  our  policies  can 
mean  the  difference  between  succe.ss  and 
failure  for  businesses  whose  profit  mar- 
gin is  small  or  are  just  getting  started 
Sma!!  Business  Week  offers  the  opportu- 
nity to  focus  on  these  problems  and  bring 
together  those  from  busmess  arid  go\ - 
emment  who  are  dedicated  to  a  success- 
ful future  for  smaU  business  in  our 
economy. 

ThLs  week  the  Small  Business  Admin- 
istration is  announcing  its  selection  of 
the  Small  Business  Person  of  the  Year. 
One  of  those  under  ron.sider.ition  for  tl'ns 
award  is  North  Dakota  s  Small  E-.;sine.ss 
Man  of  the  Year.  Mr  Robert  J  Lewis 
of  Lisbon.  N.  Dak,  His  carter  is.  I  think, 
indicative  of  the  hiph  quality  of  m^n  and 
women  who  are  bemg  coiLsidered  for  this 
national  award. 

Starting  with  an  SBA -assisted  bank 
lo^ji  12  years  ago,  Mr.  Lewis  has  built  a 
trucking  firm  which  today  employs  50 
people  and  earns  $L5  million  in  annual 
revenue.  In  a  small  community  of  2,090 
people,  LewLs  Trucking  Line,  Inc  .  brines 
in  an  annual  pajToU  of  $640,000.  Mr. 
Lewis  has  a  very  clear  philosophy  which 
emphasizes  what  is  best  in  our  free  en- 
terprise system:  "Be  hone.st  with  your- 
self, your  family,  customers,  suppliers, 
your  employees,  and  bankers;  be  honest 
to  the  point  that  it  hurts,  and  you  will 
succeed." 


OVn  FOUNDING   FATHERS 

Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  President,  it  has  ;or;g 
been  my  contention  that  to  learn  from 
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history  we  must  not  be 
m-gative     occurrences, 
realize  Its  ideas,   ideals 
and   that  the  positive 
of  which  there  are  so  ma 
not  be  here  today — we 
human,  not  super,  beingi 
dation.     the     University 
throujih   the  efforts  of 
Clough    IS   carrying   on 
project  featuring  a  serie: 
"Our  Pounding  Fathers." 

I  ask  unanimous  conser 
on  this  project  which  a|  ipeared  in  the 
Laramie  Dally  Boomeranf  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  object 
was  ordered  to  be  printed 
as  follows: 

Clough   Emphasizes  Ioeai 

Founding  Pat»  irs 
(By  Linda  Doh<  rty) 

Among  the  University  of  I  Wyoming's  197t5 
bicentennial  projects  has  I  been  a  weekly 
series  appearing  In  newspapers  of  the  8tAU>. 
entitled  "Our  Founding  Fathers, "  aimed,  ac- 
cording to  its  creator.  W1I(  sn  O.  Clough.  at 
awnkenlng  readers  to  the  In  portance  of  ideas 
during  the  Revohitlonary  p  ?rlod 

Clough.  professor  emerlt 
American  Studies  at  UW  a 
Professor  of  American  Stu 
he  decided   to  write  the  s^les  to  bring  out 
an   Important  point. 

"What  I  had  In  mind  wa 
to  the  part  played  by  Ideas 
The  tendency  is  to  stress 
sonilltles.  whereas  the  rei 
the  Americans  was  to  fovin 


overcome  by  its 
but  rather  to 
fnd  principles 
complishments 
y — or  we  would 
the  result  of 
On  this  foun- 
of  Wyoming 
rof.  Wilson  O. 
Bicentennial 
of  articles  on 


t  that  a  report 


on.  the  article 
in  the  Record, 

IN  Series  on 


On  July  4.  1826.  two  great  revolutionary 
leaders.  Thomas  JefTerson  and  John  Adams, 
died.  50  year*  to  the  day  after  signing  the 
Declaration  of  Independence,  as  though  they 
had  lived  to  help  guide  the  new  nation 
through  Its  flrst  50  years. 

Clough,  who  has  been  in  Wyoming  Blnce 
1924.  came  west  from  New  York  after  serving 
In  France  during  World  War  I.  In  1956.  his 
book  "Our  Long  Heritage",  a  study  of  the 
reading  behind  the  founding  fathers,  waj 
published.  This  book  was  reissued  In  paper- 
back In  1961  as  "Intellectual  Origins  of  Amer- 
ican National  Thought."  and  was  translated 
Into  Korean. 

In  1964.  Clough  published  The  Necessary 
Earth."  a  study  of  the  Impact  of  our  frontier 
on  the  metaphors  of  major  American  writers 

A  recipient  of  an  honorary  Lltt.  D.  from 
hlfi  Alma  Mater.  Union  University  In  Sche- 
nectady. NY..  In  1967.  and  LL  D.  from  Wyo- 
ming when  he  retired  In  1961.  Clough  has 
published  numerous  articles,  as  well  as  books 
and  translation  from  the  French. 


s  of  English  and 
id  first  W  R  Coe 
lies  In   1956.  said 


they  said,  'on  new  prlnclp  es'."  The  found- 


to  call  attentlori" 

In  our  founding 

battles   and   per- 

achlevement  of 

a  new  nation  as 


Ing  fathers  were  highly  co 
lenge  to  preserve  the  best 
avoid  Its  mistakes.  Clough 

They  were  students  of  po! 
observed  that  moat  govern 
ucts  of  force,  military  conq 
power.  They  had  seen  much 
reflected  much  and  they  p 


loii.s  of  the  chal- 

the  past  and  to 

Id. 

leal  history  and 
[ents  were  prod- 
ist.  or  hereditary 

read  much  and 
to  work  Ideas 


that  had  previously  only  bee§  thought  of.  he 
added. 

Clough's  series  ha«  recent^'  been  brought 
together  In  a  booklet  entltl«il  "A  More  Per- 
fect Union"  for  limited  clrjulatlon  by  the 
UW  Publications  Service  16  a  brief  Intro- 
ductory note.  Its  author  Summarizes  the 
American  achlevenieiu :  * 

"They  (the  Pounding  Fathers)  incorpo- 
rated into  political  rc-Ulty  much  that  had 
been  previously  largely  .speculation.  They 
abandoned,  for  example,  monarchy,  a  royal 
family,  hereditary  title?,  special  privilege 
above  the  law.  a-id  State  Church  They  in- 
corporated, to  a  degree  hitherto  untried,  a 
written  Constitution,  federated  StAtes.  sepa- 
ration of  powers,  election  of  representatlve.<(. 
extended  suffrage,  consent  of  governed,  free- 
dom of  the  press,  freedom  of  speech  and  as- 
sembly, freedom  of  religions  and  the  ballot 
box,  all  In  a  combination  of  democratic  and 
representative  experiments." 

In  a  recent  Interview.  Clough  expressed 
concern  about  cxirrent  tendencies  of  some 
people  to  fault  historic  figures.  "Perhaps  we 
should  start  from  the  other  direction  and  .say 
they  were  human,"  he  said,  "and  realize  that 
they  accomplished  sometjilng  more  than  the 
average."  f 

Commenting  that  the  American  Revolution 


was  the  only  revolution 


doms  that  people  had.  re   her  than  to  dewtrov 


an   already  established 


overnment.   Clough 


cited  the  fact  that  It  ten  t  eleht  vears  to  fin 
Ish    the   Constitution    al  d   the   founding   fa- 
thers   took    needed    tlmi 
deep  thought. 

He  chose  to  conclude 
there"  series  on  an  Inter  sting  fact  of  AJmerl- 
can  history. 


ought  to  keep  free- 


for    reflection    and 
the  "Pounding  Pa- 


A  TRIBUTE  TO  SMALL  BUSINESS 

Mr.  OARN.  Mr.  President,  I  am  pleased 
that  the  President  ha.<i  proclaimed  this 
National  Small  Business  Week  in  order 
that  we  may  all  stop  and  ponder  for  a 
few  days  the  tremendous  contribution 
the  small  business  community  has  made 
to  the  development  of  our  Nation  and  to 
the  stability  of  our  economy.  I  hope  that 
it  Is  unlikely  that  we  would  otherwise 
take  this  sector  for  granted,  but  I  think 
the  activities  associated  with  this  week 
are  of  particular  value  for  assessing  the 
present  state  of  small  bu.sine.ss  and  con- 
sidering its  needs  for  the  future. 

It  gives  me  particular  pleasure  to  note 
the  participation  of  the  State  of  Utah 
in  this  effort.  To  Charles  Bates  of  Val- 
Tek.  Inc  .  in  Provo.  Utah.  I  offer  my  con- 
gratulations for  manifesting  qualities  of 
individualism.  Ingenuity  and  creativity 
which  has  brought  him  recognition  as 
State  Small  Business  Man  of  the  Year 
Mr.  Bates'  award  is  .secondary  to  the  re- 
ward that  he  will  find  in  the  commu- 
nity's response  to  his  entrepreneurship 
and  civic-minded  efforts. 

I  would  also  like  to  recognize  the 
achievement  of  the  small  business  coun- 
seling team  of  Dr.  Gertrude  Peterson, 
assistant  dean  for  student  affairs.  Uni- 
versity of  Utah  College  of  Business,  and 
University  of  Utah  students  Michael  J. 
Halloran  and  Dennis  Webb  on  being  se- 
lected Outstanding  National  Small  Busi- 
ness Institute  Counseling  Case  for  1975. 
With  35  business  schools  represented. 
2,000  faculty  members,  20.000  students 
and  7,500  counseling  ca.ses,  the  Peter- 
son, Halloran.  Webb  team  demonstrated 
significant  business  knowledge  and  in- 
sight by  counseling  and  directing  a  small 
business  to  productivity. 

As  a  legislator.  I  am  particularly  con- 
cerned about  what  should  be  done  to 
protect  and  encourage  the  small  business 
community  without  also  unbearably 
burdening  it  with  Government  involve- 
ment. According  to  Murray  Weidebaum 
of  Washington  University,  the  dominant 
view  Is  of  an  adversary  relationship  be- 
tween business  and  Government:  "Gov- 
ernment probes,  inspects,  taxes,  influ- 
ences, regulates,  and  punishes"  For  Lhe 
small  businessman  this  omnipresent 
force  is  especially  oppressive.  Perhaps  as 
one  small   businessman   suggested    this 


year  at  a  Small  Business  Subcommit- 
tee hearing  in  Salt  Lake  City,  the  best 
thing  Congress  could  do  for  the  small 
business  community  is  to  leave  it  alone 
The  passage  of  almost  ever>'  law  has 
some  sort  of  ripple  effect  on  small  busi- 
ness, and  where  this  Ls  punitive,  we  as 
legislators  must  be  extremely  critical  I 
have  no  intention  of  bei^g  otherwi.se  I 
also  have  no  intention  of" abating  my 
denunciation  of  thase  legislative  efforts 
to  burden  the  Small  BiLsiness  Adminis- 
tration with  programs  that  it  lack.s  both 
the  funding  and  the  personnel  to  admin- 
ister effectively.  As  the  one  agency  cre- 
ated solely  for  the  purpose  of  assLsting 
the  small  businessman,  I  believe  that  it 
is  misleading  and  destructive  to  handi- 
cap it  with  legislative  directives  that 
sound  good,  mean  little,  and  will  be  fi- 
nancially impo.ssible  to  implement  suc- 
cessfully. In  pondering  the  importance 
of  small  business  to  the  Nation.  I  find 
that  a  renewed  dedication  to  these  two 
efforts  is  the  most  worthwhile  pledge 
I  can  make. 


THE  CRISAFULLI  PUMP  CO. 

Mr.  METCALF.  Mr.  Pre.sident.  I  am 
happy  to  be  able  to  point  with  pride  to 
the  efforts  of  a  homegrown  Montana  firm 
to  contribute  to  the  efforts  to  improve 
resource  management. 

Some  years  ago  the  CrisafuUi  Pump 
Co  .  of  Glendive.  Mont.,  owned  and  oper- 
ated by  the  CrisafuUi  family,  brought  on 
the  market  a  new.  simple,  and  inexpen- 
sive mobile  water  pump.  The  CrisafuUi 
pximp  was  developed  specifically  to  aid  in 
the  management  of  the  family's  land 
along  the  banks  of  the  Yellowstone  River, 
which  too  often  in  the  spring  has  been 
the  subject  of  flooding 

The  pump  was  flrst  used  by  the  Crisa- 
fullis  in  a  large-scale  dewatering  opera- 
tion along  the  Yellowstone  After  suc- 
cessful operation  within  the  State  the 
CrisafuUis  decided  to  give  their  equip- 
ment a  real  test  in  the  flood  fight 
mounted  by  the  Corps  of  Engineers  in  the 
spring  of  1968  In  the  upper  Midwest. 

The  CrisafuUi  pumping  equipment  ex- 
ceeded the  Con^'  highest  expectations 
It  has  been  praised  by  the  chief  of  the 
Corps  of  Engineers  The  Corps  of  Engi- 
neers put  a  battery  of  CrisafuUi  pumpf 
in  all  of  its  regional  divisions. 

A  most  significant  recent  development 
of  the  use  of  the  CrisafuUi  pump  has 
been  in  the  battle  to  clean  up  our  en- 
vironment and  to  prevent  further  rav- 
ages from  oil  spills 

In  1970  the  highly  resrected  Water 
Resources  Council  of  the  University  of 
Wlsconfln,  In  cooperation  with  the  UpiJcr 
Great  Lakfs  Regional  Commission,  be- 
gan an  experiment  to  recycle  a  j?revl- 
ously  cutrophied  lake  The  ob.'cctive  oi 
tho  proect  was  to  a."^certein  whether,  if 
sufficient  eutrophied  water  were  removed 
from  the  lake,  the  natural  ground  witer 
suppb'  would  be  regenerated,  and  thus 
recvcle  the  lake  This  project  utilizing 
the  simple  and  inexpensive  Cri-safulU 
pumt)  was  pro.iounccd  successful 

In  addition  to  use  of  the  CrisafuUi 
purao  in  helping  to  regenerate  previouslv 
dead,  eutrophied  or  overfertilized  inland 
lakes,  the  pump  has  been  used  to  combat 
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the  terrible  oil  spill  problem  encountered 
almost  weekly  in  our  harhors  and  water- 
ways. Oil  company  expert-  hrive  said  that 
this  pump  15  particularly  effective  since 
its  impeller  does  not  tend  to  emulsify  the 
oil.  A  modular  system,  each  unit  con- 
taining two  high  volume  pumps.  Ls  at- 
tached Rcrass  the  bow  of  the  norm;-.! 
watei-way  barge.  As  tne  barge  is  pro- 
pelled through  the  oil  .sMck  an  ad.iust- 
abl?  weir  blade  skim.s  the  oil  ai^d  watt: 
from  the  surface  and  it  is  pump':»d  In'o 
the  body  of  the  barge  where  gravity  sep- 
arates the  oil  and  water 

Preliminary  testing  of  this  system  of 
oil  spUl  removal  has  been  most  promlsin'^' 
and  it  is  hoped  the  CrisafuUi  pump  can 
make  a  further  sig-nificant  contribution 
in  Lh?  effort  to  clean  up  and  protect  our 
environment. 

The  CrisafuUi  Pump  Co.  is  not  part 
of  a  congiome.-ate  corporation.  It  is  .i 
genuine  small  business  It.*;  product  was 
developed  by  the  sons  of  an  immigrant 
to  control  water  on  t.heir  farm.  Usi:u; 
local  labor  they  have  expanded  produc- 
tion to  meet  some  of  the  basi".  practical 
conservation  needs  of  individuals  and 
communities. 

On  behalf  of  all  Montanans.  I  .salute 
the  CrisafuUi  famUy.  Angelo  J  and  Jos- 
eph Cri^fuUi  arc  among  these  being 
honored  today  as  we  recognize  the  ac- 
complishment of  small  business  in  our 
50  States. 

They  persoJiify  an  award  based  on  the 
success  of  their  business,  its  impact  on 
the  .lob  market,  continued  growth  and 
improved  financial  position  and  its  re- 
sponse to  adverse  conditions. 


4-H  HONOR.S  VELMA  LINFORD 

Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  President.  W\  oming, 
the  Equality  State— the  first  State  to 
give  the  right  to  vote  to  women — has 
since  given  birth  to  many  outstanding 
women,  .several  of  them  reaf'hing  na- 
tional recognition.  One  of  tlio.sc  dear 
ladies  Is  Velma  Linford  who  again  has 
been  honored  for  one  of  her  fields  of 
achievement.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  unani- 
moas  con-sent  that  a  news  release  from 
.*CTION  reporting  Mis.s  Linford 's  most 
recent  accomplishment  along  with  a  re- 
view of  her  past  achievements  be  j^rinted 
in  the  Record. 

There   being   no   objection,   the   news 
release  was  ordered  to  be  printed»in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 
4-H  Honors  Velma  Linford  for  VoLUNTErR 

CONTRIBITTIONS 

Washington.  D.C. — Velma  Linford.  direc- 
tor of  recruitment  resources  and  Intern  pro- 
grams for  ACTION,  the  federal  a>;ency  for 
domestic  and  overseas  volunteer  services,  has 
been  named  a  recipient  of  the  Nall<inal  Part- 
ner In  4-H  Award.  She  Ls  being  hnnored  for 
her  volunteer  activities  and  'invaluable  con- 
tributions" to  4  H  youths  and  programs  over 
the  past  12  years. 

Miss  Linford.  68.  a  former  Wyoming  State 
Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  is  an 
author  and  lecturer.  In  1968.  she  became  the 
only  woman  ever  to  be  nominated  t  i  run  for 
Congress  from   the  State  of   Wyoming 

She  will  accept  the  award  at  a  dlnTier  on 
April  27  during  the  46th  annual  National 
♦-H  Conference  In  Washington.  DC  More 
than  250  4-H'ers,  ages  16  to  19,  from  across 
the  United  States  will  be  attending  the  five- 
day   bicentennial   citizen   education    confer- 


ence which  wUl  run  AprU  24  to  April  29.  MlSB 
Linford  will  give  the  keynote  address,  '^-H 
;976  Spirit  of  Tomorrow,"  at  the  opening 
session  on  April  24  at  7  p.m.  In  the  Depart- 
mental Auditorium  on  Constitution  Ave. 
between  12th  and  14th  streets,  N.W. 

The  award  Is  given  to  about  seven  out- 
standing individuals  and  organizations  each 
year.  It  will  be  presented  to  Miss  Linford 
Dn  behalf  of  the  5.5  million  4-Hers.  the 
,■250,000  teen  and  adult  volunteer  leaders  and 
the  4  H  professional  staff  In  recognition  of 
her  "enthusiastic  support  for  4-H  programs; 
her  Invaluable  contributions  to  national  4-H 
conference."  and  workshops  benefiting  and 
encouraging  numerous  youths,  volunteer 
leadens  and  extension  workers:  and  for  her 
own  personal  Interest  and  dedication  to 
4-H." 

"To  be  a  National  Partner  In  4-H  Is  a  signal 
honor — one  which  I  deeply  appreciate,"  said 
Miss  Linford  In  an  interview.  "My  own  asso- 
ciation with  4  H  youth,  their  leaders  and 
staff  Is  so  natural  a  part  of  my  living  and 
working  that  It  carries  Its  own  reward.  The 
Partnership  recognition  Is  overwhelming" 

Tlie  4-H  (head,  heart,  hands  and  health) 
was  first  established  as  corn  and  canning 
clubs  in  the  late  1890"s  and  early  1900'8.  In 
1912.  :t  became  the  youth  program  of  the 
federal  and  .=tate  agricultural  extension 
services 

Miss  Linford  Joined  the  4-H  as  a  young 
woman  In  her  hometown  of  Afton.  Wyo.  "I 
didn't  raL-^e  a  calf."  she  commented  "I  took 
sewing  and  cooking.  I  never  hemmed  tea 
towels.  I  started  right  out  with  making 
clothes  for  me  and  my  sister." 

Mi.ss  IJnford's  profesKional  association  with 
the  natl  jna.1  4-H  organization  began  In  1963 
when  Fhe  was  an  educational  constultant  to 
the  U.S.  Department  of  .Agriculture  At  that 
time,  she  helped  to  develop  a  citizenship 
program  U^  enable  4-H'ers  Vo  come  t-o  Wash- 
ington to  learn  about  their  capital  city  and 
to  explore  national   Issues. 

"The  citizenship  program  wa."  based  on  the 
idea  that  all  these  youngsters  in  the  United 
St.ates  think  of  Washington  a?  a  capital  city 
far  away."  she  said.  "I  think  they  should 
think  of  It  as  part  of  their  lives— as  sophis- 
ticated as  the  Cotirt  of  St.  James  and  as 
provincial   as   their   hometowns  " 

Since  then,  she  has  worked  as  a  volunteer 
speaker,  consultant  and  resource  person  for 
national  4-H  events  a:id  volunteer  work- 
shops The  award  also  recognized  that  she 
■^^•af  Instrumental  In  planning  for  the  use 
(if  VISTA  voltinteers  (Volunteer^  in  Service 
\c\  America)  In  aTrlcuIture  extension  pro- 
erams.  thereby  permitting  tremendous  ex- 
pansion  of  4-H   at   local   levels 

Much  of  her  Involvement  In  4-H  has  been 
with  the  volunteer  leaders  who  direct  com- 
munity 4-H  clubs 

Born  In  Afton.  Wyo  .  Miss  Linford  grad- 
'■,ated  from  the  University  of  Wyoming  with 
.'1  bachelors  degree  in  education  in  1930  and 
e.Tjned  a  ma.sters  degree  in  liberal  arts  in 
1937.  She  did  postgraduate  work  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Denver  and  'he  University  of  Cali- 
fornia. She  was  an  American  heritage  re- 
'iearch  fellow  at  the  University  of  Wyoming 
and   taught  summer  sessions  there 

Miss  Linford  taught  high  school  In  Star 
Valley.  Wyo  from  1930  to  1933  and  in  Laramie 
,'rorn    19.34   to    1955. 

In  1954,  she  was  elected  as  State  Super- 
intendent of  Piibllc  Instruction  and  was  re- 
elected for  a  .second  four-year  term  in  1958. 
As  state  s\!F)erlntendent.  the  organlz^ed  si>e- 
.-ial  ("lassroom  units  for  the  mentally  re- 
tarded opened  the  flrst  sheltered  workshlp 
f.jr  the  retarded,  established  Wyoming's  oral 
school  for  the  deaf,  and  involved  teachers, 
parents,  and  school  board  members  in  the 
devlopment  of  a  school  evaluation  program. 

It  was  In  1964  that  she  first  became  In- 
volved with  national  volunteer  programs. 
serving  on  the  task  force  to  place  the  first 


1.000  VISTA  volunteers  In  the  field.  From 
1964  to  1971,  she  worked  for  VISTA  In  pro- 
gram development,  pubilc  affairs,  recruit- 
ment  and   training  capacities. 

Since  the  creation  of  ACTION  In  1971.  she 
has  served  as  an  educational  resource  si>ecial- 
1st,  as  director  of  recruitment  resources  and 
as  a  regional  administrator  Currently,  she 
directs  special  recriiitment  efforts  lor  Peace 
Corps  and  some  VI  ST -A  volunteers  She  also 
hLS  respyonsiblllty  for  developing  contracts 
with  universities  and  organizations  to  re- 
cruit and  train  skilled  volunteers. 

Duriiig  her  career.  Miss  Linford  has  wTltten 
numerous  articles  on  education  and  the  his- 
tory of  Wyoming  She  is  the  author  of  a 
book.  Wyorning  FrontieT  State,  published  In 
1947.  and  she  has  wTltten  and  presented  both 
a  radio  and  television  series  on  the  history 
of  the  state  and  the  settling  of  the  West. 
A  chapter  by  Miss  Linford.  "Here  is  Wyo- 
ming. "  djjens  a  forthcoming  book  on  the 
history  of  early  Wyoming  education.  ChiJ- 
dren^^halkdust — Coirboys.  The  book  is  a 
st-atewide  bicentennial  retired  teachers' 
project 

Miss  Linford  has  participated  in  national 
conferences,  including  White  House  confer- 
ences on  education,  children  and  youth, 
problems  of  rural  youth  In  a  changing  en- 
vlronn^ent   and   aging 

She  is  a  member  of  many  honorary  and 
professional  a.s&oclatlons  such  as  Theta  Alpha 
Phi.  Delta  Kappa  Gamma  and  state  atid 
national   press  women's  organizations 

Among  the  awards  she  has  received  are  a 
federal  women's  achievement  award  from 
ACTION,  a  citation  from  Mrs.  Lyndon  John- 
son as  a  leading  Western  woman,  the  Gold 
Key  for  Distinguished  Service  to  Wyoming 
Education,  and  the  American  Cancer  Society's 
Bronze   Medal   for   cancer  control. 

Miss  Lmford  is  a  resident  of  W^ashlngton. 
D.C. 

ACTIONS  programs  include  the  Peace 
Corps.  VISTA,  Foster  Grandparent  Program. 
Retired  Senior  Volunteer  Program  (RSVP\. 
.Senior  Companion  Program.  ACTION  Coop- 
erative Volunteers  and  University  Year  for 
ACTION. 


PRESIDENTS  BIOMEDICAL  RE- 
SEARCH PANEL  SEES  "SUNSHINE" 
THREAT  TO  PEER  REVIEW 

Mr.  METCALF.  Mr.  President,  the 
Presidents  Biomedical  Research  Panel, 
itself  a  Federal  advisory  committee,  be- 
lieves that  tlie  Federal  Advisory  Commit- 
tee Act  poses  a  threat  to  the  advisory 
committees  at  the  National  Institutes  of 
Health  that  review  grant  applications 
and  contract  proposals  for  scientific  and 
technical  merit. 

So  concerned  is  the  panel  about  what 
might  happen  if  the  meetings  of  these 
advisory  committees  were  opened  to  the 
general  public  that  it  recommends  that 
the  Public  Health  Sen  ice  Act  be 
amended  to  provide  statutory  assurance 
that  the  initial  review  for  scientific  and 
t.echnical  merit^ — that  is,  the  peer  review 
process — remain  totally  confidential. 

Indeed,  the  panel  seems  to  regard  what 
it  calls  the  "sunshine"  laws — the  Free- 
dom of  Information  Act,  the  Federal  Ad- 
vLson.'  Committee  Act.  and  the  Privacy 
Act — as  a  siege  engine  for  prolonged  as- 
sault upon  the  system  of  Federal  support 
for  biomedical  and  behavioral  research. 

The  recommendation  for  statutory 
confidentiality  is  but  one  of  several  in- 
volving advLsory  committees — another  is 
that  an  advisory  command  post  be  es- 
tablished high  atop  NIH — contained  in 
the  April  30  report  of  the  panel. 
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It  wa&  created  by  Public  Law  93-352 
to  review  and  assess  the  conduct,  support, 
policies,  and  management  of  biomedical 
and  behavioral  research  manifested  in 
programs  of  NIH  and  the  Alcohol.  Drug 
Abuse,  and  Mental  Health  Administra- 
tion of  the  Department  of  Health.  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare. 

While  the  report  does  not  say  so.  the 
panels  concern  no  doubt  Is  based  In  part 
on  the  bill  S.  2947,  the  Federal  Advisory 
Committee  Act  Amendments  of  1976. 
which  would  delete  exemption  5  of  the 
Freedom  of  Information  Act  as  grounds 
for  closing  an  advisory  committee  meet- 
ing. Exemption  5.  which  shields  inter- 
agency or  intra-agency  memormdums 
or  letters  from  mandatory  public  dis- 
closure, is  usually  cited  in  conjunction 
with  exemption  4,  for  trade  secrets  and 
commercial  or  financial  information, 
and/or  exemption  6.  for  unwarranted 
invasion  of  personal  privacy,  to  Jastify 
closure  of  advisory  committee  meetings 
when  peer  review  is  being  performed. 

The  panel's  report  declares; 

An  additional  Important  co6c«rn  expres.«!ed 
In  evidence  presented  to  the  fanel  was  that 
meetings  of  peer  review  gr<  jps  might  be 
opened  to  the  general  publ!  :.  Aside  from 
the  obvious  likelihood  of  a  t  jcrease  In  the 
candor  of  the  reviewers  and  1  le  lack  of  any 
Indication  of  how  the  mem  ers  would  be 
protected  professionally  ad  fllanclally  from 
vengeful  acts  and  charc;e8  of  Ifcel  or  bribery, 
open  meetings  would  havejat  least  two 
other  objectionable  feature.s.  "tfie  first  would 
be  the  reluctance  of  many  qualified  scien- 
tists to  participate  as  memlJiprs  of  Study 
Sections  and  Review  Commlttfee"?.  The  sec- 
ond concern  relates  to  the  untenable  dis- 
crimination between  Investlgawrs  from  two 
cla.sses  of  applicant  organlzvlons :  those 
able  to  send  observers  because  of  geo- 
graphic proximity  to  the  review  meeting, 
local  representation,  or  flnanclq)  means,  and 
those  unable  to  take  advantage  of  the  open 
ses.'slons. 

Mr  President,  a  case  can  be  made  for 
continued  closure  of  the  meetings  of  ad- 
visory committees  for  peer  review  pur- 
poses, and  perhaps  a  specific  peer  re- 
view exemption  could  be  written  into  the 
Federal  Advisory  Committee  Act.  but 
the  case  is  of  much  more  modest  propor- 
tions than  the  one  the  panel  makes.  In- 
deed. I  am  a.stonished  to  find  the  panel 
abandoning  the  skepticism,  dispas-sionate 
mariner,  and  Insistence  upon  experimen- 
tal evidence  which  the  scientific  com- 
munity customarily  claims  to  be  Its 
distinguishing  characteristics. 

Since  the  panel  overstates.  I  will  too 
in  reply ; 

First,  I  regret  the  "obvious  likeli- 
hood"— which  means  a  probability  ap- 
proaching certainty — of  a  decrease  in 
reviewer  candor  if  the  committee  should 
have  to  operate  in  public  session.  The 
panel's  prediction  presumes  that  candor 
is  rife  in  closed  session — whicli  we  on 
the  outside  have  no  way  of  knowing — 
and  that  candor  is  a  negative  com- 
modity. A  staff  member  of  my  Subcom- 
mittee on  Reports,  Accounting  and 
Management  who  attended  some  closed 
NIH  peer  review  panel  meetings  found 
them  candid  and  thorough  and  heard 
nothing  that  could  not  have  been  said 
in  open  sesvsion. 

Second.  The  warning  that  many  quali- 


fied scientists  would  be  reluctant  to  par- 
ticipate as  members  of  study  sections 
and  review  committees  is  a  variation  of 
the  spoiled  child  or  I-may-pick-up-my- 
marbles-and-go-home  syndrome  I  do 
not  think  that  many  qualified  scientists 
would  be  petulant  enough  to  withhold 
their  services  from  the  peer  review  sys- 
tem should  it  be  modified  toward  open- 
ness, but  it  Ls  a  possibility.  The  prospect 
hinges  on  the  conviction  of  scientists 
tliat  the  process  by  which  they  oversee 
the  distribution  of  Federal  funds  to 
their  disciplines  can  be  conducted  only 
In  a  completely  confidential  way,  and 
in  no  other. 

Third.  The  concern  that  "untenable 
discrimination"  between  Investigators 
might  result  because  some  grant  appli- 
cants might  send  observers  to  an  open 
peer  review  meeting — apparently  in  the 
sense  of  a  rooting  section — and  that 
others  might  not  is  more  appropriate  to 
a  basketball  game  than  to  a  forum  for 
reviewing  proposals  for  scientific  and 
technical  merit.  If  applicants  believe 
that  sending  rooters  might  influence  re- 
viewers, and  if  reviewers  believe  they 
could  be  swayed  by  the  presence  of  root- 
ers, then  I  submit  that  the  way  peer  re- 
view really  works  is  far  dilTerent  from 
the  way  the  scientific  community  tells 
Congress  it  works. 

The  panel  report  goes  on  to  say  that 
a  frequently  recurring  theme  in  the  con- 
cern about  public  attendance  at  meet- 
ings of  peer  review  groups  was  "the  com- 
parison of  a  peer  review  committee  with 
a  jury  of  peers  in  a  court  trial."  The  re- 
port reasons: 

Thus,  the  prr«-eedlngs  of  a  peer  review 
committee,  as  those  of  a  Jury,  must  be  kept 
private  and  confidential  so  that  the  review 
committee  can  discuss  the  scientific  and 
technical  merits  of  the  application  as  freely, 
as  fully,  and  as  confidentially  as  does  a  Jury 
discuss  Its  charge,  without  fear  or  ex|)ecta- 
tlon  of  reprisal,  and  thus  arrive  at  a  repre- 
.sentatlve  and  Informed  decision  or  recom- 
mendation, 

Mr.  President,  this  is  a  weak  analogy, 
drawn  from  one  point  of  similarity. 
Points  of  dissimilarity  include,  first,  tlie 
wholly  different  ways  in  which  persons 
are  selected  to  serve  on  juries  anc"  on 
peer  review  groups:  second,  the  fact  that 
a  Jury  retires  to  reach  Its  verdict  only 
after  a  public  trial  Has  been  held:  and 
third,  the  fact  that  itandards  of  proof 
apply  in  courts  gt-lrfw-.  while  the  stand- 
ard in  peer  p^vlew  is  excellence.  If  a 
peer  review  group  is  to  b?  likened  to  any- 
thing, liken  it  to  a  committee  of  referees 
appointed  from  the  rosters  of  the  teams 
to  be  refereed,  who  should  be  operating 
in  full  public  view  on  the  field  of  play. 

I  said  I  would  overstate  my  reply,  and 
I  have.  Somewhere  between  the  panel's 
catastrophic  view  of  "sunshlre"  laws  and 
my  response  there  is  a  case  to  be  made 
for  continued  clo.sure  of  advisory  com- 
mittee meetings  devoted  to  peer  review 
In  the  meantime,  I  will  continue  to  press 
for  more  open  meetings  of  Federal  ad- 
visory committees,  not  less. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  excerpts  from  the  panel's  re- 
port pertaining  to  advisory  committees 
be  printed  in  the  Record,  along  with  a 
Wall   Street  Journal  article  of  May  3 


headed.  'President's  Panel  Urges  Steady- 
Funding,  Freer  Rein  for  National  Health 
Institutes." 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Report  ok  the  Phisidknt's  Biomedical  Re- 
search Panel — Subihtted  t^  the  Presi- 
dent    AND     THE     (DCNGRESS     Or     THE     UNITED 

States.  Ainui.  30,  1976 

PANEL,    members 

Franklin  D.  Murphy.  Chairman.  Times 
Mirror  Corporation,   Los  Angeles.  California. 

Ewald  W  Busse,  Duke  tJnlverslty  Medical 
Center,   Durham,   North  Carolina. 

Robert  H.  Ebert  Harvard  Medical  School, 
Boston.  Massachusetts 

Albert  L.  Lehnlnger,  Departmentof  Physio- 
logical Chemistry,  The  Johns  Hopkins  Uni- 
versity School  of  Medicine,  Baltimore.  Mary- 
land. 

Paul  A,  Marks.  Columbia  University.  Col- 
lege of  Physicians  and  Surgeons,  New  Tork. 
New  York. 

Benno  C,  Schmidt,  J.  H.  Whitney  and  Com- 
pany, New  York.  New  York. 

David  B.  Skinner,  Department  of  Surgery. 
University  of  Chicago  Hospitals  and  Clinics, 
Chicago.  Illinois. 

ADVICE    to     the    president    AND    THE    CONGRESS 

Testimony  to  the  Panel  has  addressed  the 
absence  of  an  explicit  mechanism  for  provid- 
ing advice  to  the  highest  levels  of  govern- 
ment in  the  formulation  of  federal  policy 
for  support  of  biomedical  and  behavioral  re- 
sciirch.  There  was  broad  agreement  for  the 
need  for  this  function.  The  advisory  struc- 
ture should  guide  the  President  and  the  Con- 
gress by  appraising  the  state  of  biomedical 
and  behavioral  research,  by  Identifying  ne- 
glected as  well  as  promising  areas  for  Initia- 
tives, and  by  creating  short-t*rm  and  lonR- 
range  priorities.  At  the  same  time,  the  ad- 
visory strxicture  should  as.'slst  the  OMB  dur- 
ing the  formulation  of  the  health  budget. 
Finally,  these  advisors  must  be  cognizant  of 
public  concerns  and  aspirations  when  de- 
termining resource  allocation. 

In  considering  alternate  means  for  pro- 
viding the  needed  advLsory  mechanism,  the 
Panel  has  tried  to  avoid  recommending  the 
proliferation  of  organlzAtlonal  units  operat- 
ing In  the  same  arena.  Instead,  the  Panel  has 
tried  to  devise  the  most  efficient  way  of  inte- 
grating and  enhancing  the  basic  structures 
that  exist  for  providing  advice  and  over- 
Mew.  Accordingly,  as  a  first  step,  the  Panel 
has  focused  on  the  desirability  of  expanding 
the  role  of  the  current  President's  Cancer 
Panel. 

The  President's  Cancer  Panel  generally  Is 
recognized  In  the  scientific  community,  the 
Congress,  and  amoag  knowledgeable  mem- 
l>ers  of  the  public  as  a  valuable  asset  to  the 
National  Cancer  Program.  While  .such  a  Panel 
Is  administratively  unorthodox.  It  has  clear- 
ly served  the  National  Cancer  Program  well, 
while  simultaneously  keeping  the  expanded 
r.ecds  of  blomedlcil  research  in  clear  p>er- 
spectlve.  We  believe  that  a  President's  Bio- 
medical Research  Panel  would  be  of  similar 
service  to  the  programs  of  the  NIH. 

In  order  not  to  have  two  NIH  panels  with 
separate  memberships  and  In  order  not  to 
Interfere  at  this  time  with  the  procedures  of 
the  National  Cancer  Program  a.s  established 
by  the  Congress,  we  recommend  that  the 
President's  Ca.'icer  Panel  also  be  constituted 
by  statute  as  the  President's  Biomedical  Re- 
search Panel,  retain  Its  present  responsibili- 
ties with  regard  to  the  National  Cancer  Pro- 
gram, and  exercise  similar  re-sponslbllltles 
for  the  programs  of  the  NIH.  These  functions 
require  the  appointment  of  members  to  the 
Panel  who  are  well  qualified  to  deal  with 
both  the  broad  functions  of  the  NTH  and 
the  more  specific  problems  of  the  National 
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Cancer  Prcgram.  The  proposed  panel  should 
effectively  serve  both  the  biomedical  pro- 
prams  of  the  NIH  and  the  National  Cancer 
Program,  not  only  without  conflict  but  with 
enhanced  coordination  of  the  complemen- 
tary activities.  This  proposal  provides  the  op- 
portunity. If  exp?rlence  so  dictates,  to  fully 
Integrate  the  National  Cancer  Program  with 
the  other  programs  of  the  NIH  In  due  lime. 
Mr.  Schmidt  did  not  participate  In  the 
final  decision  that  led  to  this  recommenda- 
tion because  he  currently  serves  as  Chairman 
of  the  President's  Cancer  Panel.  He  concurs 
In  the  view  that  It  ts  preferable  not  to  have 
two  panels  with  separate  membership  and 
that  It  Is  possible  to  find  appointees  well 
qualified  to  serve  In  this  dual  role.  If  this 
recommendation  is  Implfmentccl,  Mr  Sch- 
midt would  favor  the  Prt>si(1cnfs  making 
new  appointments  to  the  President '.<  Cancer 
Panel  In  order  to  give  the  President  full  lati- 
tude In  designating  persons  best  qualified 
for  this  new  dual  responsibility. 

An  advisory  mechanism  for  the  programs 
of  the  ADAMHA.  similar  to  that  recom- 
mended for  the  NIH.  should  be  established. 
The  Panel  recommends  that  the  Congress 
provide  for  a  presidential! y  appointed  three- 
member  Presidents  Panel  on  Alcohol.  Drug 
Abuse,  and  Mental  Health  (ADAMHA  Panel). 
The  membership  of  the  recommended  panel 
should  Include  two  professionals  with  re- 
search competence  In  mental  illness  or  sub- 
sUnce  abuse  and  one  member  representing 
the  public.  The  Panel  believes  that  the  pro- 
posed ADAMHA  Panel.  In  addition  to  provid- 
ing an  overview  of  the  ADAMHA  programs, 
would  facilitate  communication  with  both 
the  Executive  Branch  and  the  Congress  and 
would  assist  the  Administrator  of  the 
ADAMHA  in  accomplishing  the  agency  mis- 
sion. The  present  National  Panel  on  Alcohol. 
Drug  Abuse,  and  Mental  Health,  appointed 
by  the  Secretary  of  Health.  Education,  and 
Welfare  pursuant  to  Public  Law  93-282, 
would  be  superseded  by  the  new,  preslden- 
tlallv  appointed  panel. 

This  panel  should.  In  addition,  be  charged 
with  responsibility  for  meeting  periodically 
with  the  President's  Biomedical  Research 
Panel  In  order  to  assure  coordination  and 
consistency  between  the  programs  of  the 
NIH  and  those  of  the  ADAMHA  In  the  areas 
cf  blcmedlcal  and  behavioral  science  com- 
mon to  the  two  agencies. 

the  president's  scir.NCE  advisor 
The  Panel  Is  anticipating  the  appointment 
Of  an  effective  and  prestigious  science  ad- 
visor In  the  White  House  as  head  of  the 
Office  of  Science,  Engineering,  and  Tech- 
nology Policy  (HJl.  10230  and  S  32).  If 
there  Is  to  be  excellence  In  the  nation's 
science  programs.  If  these  programs  are  to 
have  stability  and  continuity  of  support, 
and  If  priorities  are  to  be  established  on  the 
basis  of  opportunity  for  productive  science 
and  not  merely  attractiveness  of  goals,  re- 
search programs  must  benefit  from  the  best 
scleuttflc  advice.  A  strong  and  respected 
science  advisor  to  the  President  can  play  a 
pivotal  role  In  this  process.  We  believe  It  is 
essential  that  the  science  advisor  have  suf- 
ficient familiarity  with  the  programs  of  the 
NIH  and  the  ADAMHA  to  permit  a  compre- 
hensive perspective  of  these  programs  as 
they  fit  Into  the  total  federal  science  enter- 
prise. The  office  of  the  President's  science 
advisor  should  complement  the  work  of  the 
presidential  panels  recommended  above;  slm- 
Uarly,  the  panels  should  facUltate  the  work 
of  the  science  advisor. 

The  proposed  Office  of  Science.  Engineer- 
ing, and  Technology  Policy  should  include, 
by  statute,  a  senior  position  for  an  emlneiit 
scientist  with  broad  experience  and  estab- 
hshed  professional  credibility  In  the  biomedi- 
cal and  behavioral  sciences.  This  action 
would  help  assure  the  Integration  of  bio- 
medical and  behavioral  Interests  In  the  total 
science  enterprise. 


Office  o/  Management  and  Budget 
The  OMB  mu.st  have  a  predominant  role  In 
establishing  the  Presidents  Budget.  It 
should,  however,  not  make  as  many  science 
decisions  as  It  has  made  in  the  recent  past 
without  strong  scienf.flc  guidance  A  strong 
Director  of  the  NIH,  the  recommended 
panels,  and  the  office  of  the  Presidents 
science  advisor  shotild  provide  the  OMB  with 
access  to  excellent  scientific  advice  in  con- 
nection with  those  decisions  that  determine 
the  scientific  posture  of  the  nation. 
Science  advii-e  to  the  Congress 
The  Congress  is  to  be  commended  for  the 
Initiatives  that  It  has  taken  in  connection 
with  the  biomedical  programs  of  the  nation. 
The  Congress  by  its  nature,  however,  is  a 
political  organism,  which  means  that  its  de- 
cisions are  certain  to  be  greatly  influenced 
by  the  attractiveness  of  the  goals  asserted 
This  goal  orientation  Is  an  important  and 
understandable  criterion  for  decisionmaking, 
but  one  that  must  be  blended  with  a  com- 
prehension of  the  opportunity  or  lack  of  op- 
portunity for  productive  research  The  Panel 
believes  that  a  strong  Director  of  the  NIH, 
the  recommended  panels  and  bf>ards.  and  the 
office  of  the  Presidents  science  advisor,  as 
weU  as  the  new  Office  of  Technological  As- 
sessment already  created  by  the  Congress, 
will  give  the  Congress  access  to  much  needed, 
better,  and  more  complete  science  advice 
than  has  been  available  in  the  recent  pa't 

advice    to    the    LIEECTOR,    NIH,    AND 
the     administrator,     ADAMHA 

Although  there  is  an  officially  chariered 
Advisory  Committee  to  the  Director,  NIH, 
the  Committee  has  had  io  operate  under  a 
number  of  constraints  that  have  adversely 
afl'ected  its  function.  For  example,  repre- 
sentatives of  the  NIH  and  of  it^  advisory 
groups,  as  well  as  members  of  the  scientific 
community  and  of  certain  of  the  Interdis- 
ciplinary groups  that  as.sessed  the  state  of 
the  science,  have  testified  to  the  politicizing 
of  the  Advisory  Committee  to  the  Director. 
NIH.  As  a  result,  difficulties  and  delays  have 
occurred  in  achieving  appointments  to  the 
Committee,  and  the  Committee  ha-  en  oc- 
casion, met  without  a  quorum  In  ;iddition. 
realUtlc  advice  for  planning  has  not  been 
pos-slble,  since  the  Committee  could  not  see 
budget  figtires  until  the  ''resident's  .innual 
budget  was  announced 

It  has  been  Impossible  to  convene  the  Na- 
tional Panel  on  Alcohol.  Drug  Abuse,  and 
Mental  Health,  the  three-member  Advisory 
Panel  for  the  AdnanLstrator.  ADAMHA.  The 
Chairman  of  the  National  Advisory  CouncU 
on  Drug  Abuse  wa-s  to  be  a  statutory  member 
of  this  Panel  Since  the  NIDA  was  without 
a  National  Adv:sc-ry  Council  between  Sep- 
tember 1973  and  February  1976.  the  Admin- 
istrator, ADAMHA.  could  not  convene  his 
Panel  and  this  advisory  function  wa.?.  there- 
fore, not  available  to  him. 

The  present  Advisory  Committee  to  the 
Director.  NIH,  should  be  replaced  by  a  Na- 
tional Institutes  of  Health  Advisory  Board 
I  NIH  Advisory  Board),  without  grant  review 
ftmctloii-^.  to"  advise  the  Director  NIH  An 
Alcohol.  Drug  Abuse,  and  Mental  Health  Ad- 
ministration Advisory  Board  (ADAMHA  Ad- 
visory Board)  should  be  established  to  advise 
the  Adnx-nistrator.  .^DAMHA. 

These  statutory  boards  would  assist  the 
Dire-tor,  NIH,  and  the  Administrator. 
ADAMHA.  In  maintaining  program  balance 
and  st,abill/:n!:  cfTrrt.';  a*  a  time  when  mis- 
sion and  orpanlzational  structure  are  subject 
to  controversy.  In  addition,  the  boards  would 
advise  on  questions  of  program  emphasis, 
program  direction,  development  of  the  budg- 
et, and  allocation  of  resources  The  boards 
would  als<T  advise  on  problems  of  coordina- 
tion and  articulation  of  the  activities  of  the 
various  Institutes  and  Divisions  of  the  NIH 
and  the  ADAMHA  The  boards  should  .see  that 
reports   to   the   President,   to    the    Congress, 


and  to  the  proposed  President's  panels  are 
prepared  periodically  to  comment  on  the 
progress  of  and  plans  for  the  progran.s  of 
the  NIH  and  the  ADAMHA  as  well  as  on 
the  state  u!  ti omediral  and  beha\ioral  science 
encompassed  by  programs  of  the  respective 
agencies-  In  addition,  both  boards  would 
advise  their  respective  President's  panel:^  as 
requested 

The  NIH  Ad\lsory  Board  recommended 
above  should  be  composed  of  eighteen  mem- 
bers appointed  by  the  President  for  slx-yeaj 
terms  Not  more  than  twelve  of  the  appointed 
members  should  be  sclentist.s  or  clinicians 
and  not  more  than  six  should  be  representa- 
tives from  the  t'eneral  public.  tFour  ot  tne 
scientific  and  professional  members  and  t'AO 
of  the  public  members  should  rotate  oS  the 
board  every  two  years  i  The  scientists  anc 
clinicians  should  be  appointed  from  among 
the  leading  scientific  and  miedicai  aithornies 
in  the  study,  diagnosis,  or  treatment  of 
disease  The  six  representatives  of  the  gen- 
eral public  must  have  demonstrated  interest 
in  the  health  of  the  American  people  and 
must  have  distinguished  themselves  in  public 
service  thereto  Each  appointed  member  of 
the  NIH  Advisory  Board  shall  be  appointed 
from  among  persons  who  by  virtue  of  their 
training,  experience,  and  background  are 
especially  qualified  to  appraise  the  programs 
of  the  NIH. 

Tlie  ADAMHA  Advisory  Board  recom- 
mended above  should  be  composed  of 
eighteen  members,  appointed  by  the  Presi- 
dent for  six-year  terms,  of  whom  three 
should  be  distinguished  biomedical  scien- 
tists, there  should  be  distinguished  blo- 
behavloral  scientists,  six  should  be  clinicians 
experienced  in  research  and  care  related  to 
patient.^  \»-ith  mental  illness  or  illness  from 
snbstance  abuse  and  six  should  be  rep- 
resentatives of  the  public  (One  biomedical 
scientists,  one  biobehavloral  scientist,  two 
clinicians,  and  two  public  members  should 
rotate  off  the  AD.AMHA  Advisory  Board  every 
two  year^  i 

The  Panel  believes  it  Important  that  liaison 
bt  established  between  the  NIH  Advisory 
Board  and  the     ADAMHA  Advisory  Board 

As  an  additional  means  for  strenetheamg 
the  scientific  leadership  in  the  AD.'VMHA.  the 
Administrator  should  appoint  an  Associate 
.'Administrator  for  Research,  and  the  Director 
of  each  of  the  three  Institutes  should  appv^mt 
an  A.ssoclatc  Director  for  Research,  each  of 
whom  would  have  authority  and  respon- 
sibility for  the  management  of  the  research 
propra'ms  of  their  Institutes  and  wou.d  re- 
port to  the  Associate  Administrator  for  Re- 
search for  prograni  guidance  The  Admin- 
istrator -Associate  Administrator,  and  the 
AsscKlate  Directors  should  be  given  respon- 
sibility, in  concert  with  the  ADAMHA  Ad- 
visory" Board,  for  developing  and  justifying 
the  research  programs  of  the  Institutes,  All 
of  these  individuals  should  also  meet  periodi- 
cally with  their  counterparts  in  the  NIH 
and  In  the  National   Science  Foundation 

NATIONAL  .ADVISORY  COrNCrLS 

Each  Institute  In  the  NIH  and  the 
ADAMHA  has  a  National  Advisory  Council 
established  by  statute.  Representatives  of 
these  Councils  have  testified  to  the  need  for 
improving  the  quality  and  the  structure  of 
the  Councils  by  selecting  scientific  members 
who  can  provide  sound  and  seasoned  advice 
on  all  of  the  mission  areas  of  an  Institute 

The  excessive  politicizing  of  the  National 
Advisory  Councils  and  the  delays  m  securing 
appointments  of  nominees  to  vacancies  on 
the  National  .Advisory  Councils  have  created 
a  situation  that  adversely  affects  the  proper 
functioning  of  these  advisory  groups  (Dur- 
int:  the  course  of  the  Panel's  deliberations, 
delays  in  appointments  to  the  National  Ad- 
visory Council  dim.inished  appreciably.)  In 
addition,     the     statutory     requirement     for 
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approval  or  a  grant  application  by  a  National 
Advisory  Council  (the  ■secondary  review") 
before  an  av(?ard  can  be  made.  In  the  context 
of  quality  assurance  and  fldeltty  to  mission, 
becomes  Inadequate  without  the  scientific 
competence  among  the  membership  to  assess 
the  areas  and  activities  that  comprise  the 
mission  of  an  Institute. 

The  National  Advisory  Councils  of  the  In- 
stitutes of  the  NIH  and  the  ADAMHA  should 
be  brought  to  full  strength  with  members 
appointed  because  of  their  qualifications  and 
commitment  to  excellence 

The  Director.  NIH.  should  have  primary 
responsibility  for  advising  on  appointments 
to  the  National  Advisory  Councils  of  the 
NIH  Similarly,  the  Administrator,  ADAMHA, 
should  have  primary  responsibility  for  ad- 
vising on  appointments  to  the  National  Ad- 
visory Councils  of  the  ADAMHA. 

The  Importance  of  research  in  the 
ADAMHA  should  be  emphaslr^d  by  increas- 
ing the  number  of  eminent  research  scien- 
tists on  the  National  Advisory  CouncU  for 
each  of  the  Institutes  so  that  they  comprise 
not  less  than  half  the  professional  members. 
Each  National  Advisory  Council  should  ad- 
vise Its  Institute  Director  on  priorities,  bud- 
gets, and  program  content. 

The  National  Advisory  Councils  of  the 
NIH  and  the  ADAMHA  should  be  encouraged 
to  concentrate  on  policy  considerations  by 
extending  to  the  other  Institutes  of  the  NIH 
and  the  ADAMHA  the  legislative  provision 
now  allowed  by  statute  to  the  NCI  and  the 
National  Heart  and  Lung  Institute  (NHLI> 
that  permits  the  award  of  grants  of  less  than 
$35,000  (direct  costs  only)  without  approval 
by  National  Advisory  Councils. 

SPECIAL    STATUS    OF    THE    NCI 

The  passage  of  the  National  Cancer  Act 
of  1971  gave  new  authority  to  the  NCI.  The 
Panel  heard  testimony  Indicating  that  some 
members  of  the  NIH  and  the  larger  scientific 
community  felt  that  the  special  status  of  the 
NCI  created  an  Imbalance  In  the  national 
biomedical  research  effort.  Further,  the 
Panel  heard  allegations  that  within  the  NCI 
the  administration  of  the  program  was  un- 
even In  the  matter  of  quality  control  and 
In  allocation  of  resourecs  to  the  several  seg- 
ments of  the  program.  Beyond  this,  at  the 
Inception  of  the  National  Cancer  Program, 
there  were  some  who  perceived  the  special 
status  of  the  NCI  as  the  first  step  In  the 
breakup  of  the  NIH.  Time  has  not  proved 
this  to  be  the  case.  The  NCI  remains  a  part 
of  the  NIH  and.  Indeed,  has  strengthened  the 
general  research  effort  of  the  NIH.  Further, 
after  examining  this  matter  in  as  much 
depth  as  possible,  the  Panel  concludes  that 
on  balance  the  National  Cancer  Program  con- 
tinues to  serve  the  nation's  interest  well.  We 
especially  applaud  the  commitment  of  the 
NCI  to  fundamental  research,  which.  In  the 
end,  wUl  benefit  the  attack  on  a  variety  of 
diverse  disease  categories,  as  well  as  on  can- 
cer Itself. 

Tlie  Panel  both  recognizes  and  supports 
the  priority  for  cancer  research  established 
by  the  Congress.  In  the  total  ranije  nf  iw 
recommendations,  however,  the  Panel  Is 
seeking  to  strengthen  the  character  and  oper- 
ation of  all  the  Institutes  of  the  NIH  with 
a  view  of  assuring  that.  In  the  future,  hlgh- 
prlorlty  biomedical  research  and  related  ac- 
tion programs  can  be  pressed  effectively  by 
the  NIH  wUhln  Its  own  management  struc- 
ture without  the  need  for  the  Congress  to 
provide  special  arrangements. 

The  Panel  believes  that  the  Director,  NIH. 
should  be  the  central  figure  at  the  NIH  ac- 
countable for  planning  and  declslonmakin^^ 
It  does  not  recommend  that  the  special 
status  of  the  NCI  be  changed  at  this  time 
Rather,  to  support  a  central  role  for  the 
Director,  NTH.  we  have  recommended.  In  the 
previous  section,  that  the  current  President's 
Cancer  Panel  be  expanded  to  provide  the 
same  overview  function  to  all  of  the  NIH  that 
It  now  provides  for  the  National  Cancer  Pro- 


gram While  the  Director,  NCI.  wlU  still  re- 
tain a  special  budget  bypass  authority,  lull 
opportunity  should  be  given  to  the  Director. 
NIH.  and  the  NIH  Advisory  Board  to  co'islder 
the  Implications  of  budget  and  legislative  re- 
quests of  the  NCI  in  a  timely  fashion  before 
submission  of  such  requests  to  the  President 
.-xnd  the  Congress. 

THX  ODUICrOR.  Nllt 

Unt'.l  passage  of  the  National  Cai.cer  Act 
of  I'JVl  the  Secretary  of  Health.  Education. 
Hhd  Welfare  appointed  the  Director.  NIH 
Thai  Act  now  empowers  the  Pres.denl  to 
appoint  the  Director  with  the  consent  of  the 

fesilmony  before  the  Panel  concerning  the 
appointment  of  the  Director,  NIH,  had  one 
common  theme — that  the  candidates  icr  the 
directorship  have  an  outstanding  back- 
ground m  research  and  experience  In  re- 
search administration.  Wltnesfes.  most  of 
whom  deplored  the  recent  rapid  turnover  in 
office,  differed  In  their  recommendations  a.s 
to  the  level  of  the  appointing  authority  for 
the  Director.  NIH.  and  whether  the  term  of 
appointment  should  be  unlimited  or  term 
certain.  The  Panel  finally  concluded  that 
the  present  system  of  nomlnatU  n  by  the 
Pre.sldent  with  the  conse..t  of  tne  Senate  can 
work,  and  be  effective,  but  only  If  persons 
of  high  competence  and  experience  in  re- 
search and  research  administration  are  nom:- 
nated  for  the  position  Conseqviently.  ine 
Panel  feels  that  the  presci.t  system  cf  ap- 
pointment be  retained. 

It  Is  anomalous  that  the  Director.  NIH. 
bears  the  major  responsibility  for  his  agency. 
yet  holds  extremely  limited  statutory  au- 
ihorlty  to  achieve  agency  goals  Consequent- 
ly, much  of  what  he  accomplishes  results 
solely  from  his  personal  leadership  and  the 
willingness  of  the  Directors  of  the  Bureaus, 
Institutes,  and  Divisions  of  the  NIH  to  co- 
operate with  him.  In  the  case  of  budget 
allocation,  his  role  Is  limited  because  each 
Institute  Director  not  only  defends  the  budg- 
et of  his  Institute  before  the  appropriations 
subcommittees  but  Is  fully  responsible  for 
allocating  It  The  Director.  NIH.  may  with 
the  consent  of  the  appropriations  subcom- 
mittees of  the  House  and  the  Senate  and 
those  Institute  Directors  affected,  request 
reprogrammlng  of  funds  from  one  Institute 
to  another.  This  mechanism  is  time-con- 
suming and  prejudicial  to  the  future  budget 
of  the  donor  Institute  and  Is  a  poor  manage- 
ment tool  so  cumbersome  that  it  is  rarely 
used. 

Many  witnesses  have  commented   on   the 
inherently  compromised  role  of  the  Director. 
NIH.  Including  past  Directors  and  the  Incum- 
bent   In   addition,   reports  of   the   interdis- 
ciplinary groups  that  evaluated  the  state  of 
the     science     have     called     for     an     overall 
Btrengtrenlng  of  the  position  of  the  Director. 
The    Director.   NIH,   should   conduct   such 
planning  and  evaluation  as  Is  necessary  to 
assure  accomplishment  of  the  missions  and 
goals   of    the    NIH    and    should    recommend 
balanced  resource  allocation  and  effort  among 
the  several  programs  of  the  NIH   In  addition 
to  his  own  staff,  the  Director,  NIH.  should 
utilize  the  NIH  Advisory  Board  recommended 
above  and  the  advisory  mechanisms  In  the 
Institutes  as  resources  In  the  planning  effort 
The   Director  of   the   NIH   should   have   a 
discretionary  fund  Included  in  the  NIH  ap- 
propriation   amounting   to    not    more    than 
one  percent   of  the   NIH  budget,  which   he 
could  assign  to  one  or  more  Institutes  for 
correcting  Imbalance,  for  exploiting  new  sci- 
entific opportunities,  and  for  contingencies 
PEER  EEvnrw 
Throughout    Its    deliberations,    the    Panel 
a-sked  questions  and  Invited  comment  from 
a  wide  variety  of  sources  about  the  system 
of  peer  review  used  by  the  NIH.  Public  wit- 
nesses from  the  representatives  of  research 
Institutions,   national   health   organizations, 
colleges,    universities,    medical    centers,    and 


other  Institutions;  representatives  of  the 
National  Advisory  Councils  of  the  NIH;  and 
the  consult&nt4B  and  chairmen  of  the  inter- 
disciplinary groups  who  reviewed  the  state 
of  the  science  (Appendix  A  of  this  report) 
have  enthusiastically  affirmed  their  confi- 
dence in  the  peer  review  system  used  by  the 
NIH.  They  emphasized  their  belief  that  the 
s  iccess  of  the  biomedical  research  programs 
supported  by  the  NIH  Is  largely  the  result  of 
the  management  technique  that  relies  on 
this  system  of  review. 

The  review  system  was  not  criticized  dur- 
ing the  course  of  the  Panel's  hearings;  on 
the  contrary.  It  was  praised  and  applauded. 
Nevertheless,  the  I»anel  Is  aware  that.  In  re- 
cent years.  Isolated  criticisms  have  been 
voiced  to  the  effect  that  the  peer  review 
system  used  by  the  NIH  and  the  ADAMHA 
fosters  mutual  protection  of  the  sclenliiic 
establishment;  that  the  system  favcrs  estab- 
llrhed  Investigators  at  the  expense  of  be- 
ginning Investigators;  and  that  the  system 
IS  elitist  Evidence  provided  the  Panel  con- 
cerning these  allegations  Includes  several 
studies  conducted  before  the  Panel  was 
formed  and  others  that  were  conducted  In- 
dependently of  the  Panels  activities.  For 
ex.\mple.  the  American  Chemical  Society  in- 
Nesiigated  the  posflblllty  that  the  Study 
Section  system  of  peer  review  might  be  op- 
erated by  a  self-perpetuating  oligarchy  • 
The  results  of  the  study  indicated  that  In 
the  Study  Sections  of  the  NIH  there  is  a 
wide  geographic  and  Institutional  repre- 
sentation, that  no  small  group  of  scientists 
has  served  repeatedly,  and  that  no  (even 
prestigious)  departments  or  schools  have 
had  a  disproportionate  voice  la  the  funding 
process.  As  to  the  criticism  that  the  system 
favors  the  established  investigator,  the  re- 
sults of  two  separate  studies!  indicate  that 
the  beginning  Investigator  actually  has  an 
advantage  over  the  established  Investigator. 
For  example,  each  year  from  1966  to  1972, 
about  10  percent  of  the  principal  Investiga- 
tors of  research  projects  were  beginning  In- 
vestigators whose  research  was  being  sup- 
ported by  the  NIH  for  the  first  time  As  for 
the  argument  that  peer  review  fosters  elit- 
ism, when  that  term  Is  used  accurately, 
there  is  In  a  sense  some  basis  for  this  feel- 
ing Peer  review  Is  a  system  that  fosters  ex- 
cellence, and  selection  on  the  basis  of  excel- 
lence Is  elitist.  This  system  of  peer  review. 
however,  advances  the  scientific  enterprise 
with  predictable  efficiency  and  therefore 
gives  the  taxpayer  more  for  his  dollar 

Indeed,  numerous  reprp.sentatlves  of  the 
scientific  commimlty.  Including  some  of  the 
Interdisciplinary  groups  that  evaluated  the 
state  of  the  science,  have  testified  that  the 
dramatic  progress  In  the  biomedical  sciences 
during  the  past  twenty  years  would  not  have 
been  possible  without  the  system  of  peer  re- 
view used  by  the  NIH  for  the  scientific  and 
technical  review  of  traditional  investigator- 
Initiated  applications.  The  accuracy  with 
which  the  outstanding  and  highly  competent 
members  of  the  Study  Sections  In  the  Divi- 
sion of  Research  Grants  of  the  NIH  ha\e  been 
able  to  evaluate  the  potential  of  proposed 
research  projects  has  ensured  that  public 
funds  are  spent  on  technically  sound  projects 
that  offer  a  high  probability  of  yielding  sig- 
nificant data 

The  Panel  has  concluded  that  the  system 
of  p>eer  review  used  by  the  NIH.  which  is 
merely  a  variation  of  the  traditional  national 
system  of  peer  review  that  has  always  been 
used   by   the  scientific  communities  in  tills 


•Westhead.  E.  W..  'Peer  Review:  Distribu- 
tion of  Reviewers,"  Science  188:204-205. 
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country  (such  as  publication  In  professional 
Journals,  election  to  professional  societies, 
and  selection  for  prestigious  awards) .  has  re- 
tained Its  credibility  and  remains  one  of  the 
most  valuable  management  tools  used  by  the 
NIH 

It  Is  essential  In  the  national  Interest  that 
the  peer  review  system  be  maintained  and 
strengthened  In  both  the  NIH  and  the 
ADAMHA.  and  It  Is  critical  that  It  be  pro- 
tected against  threats  Imposed  by  an  unman- 
ageable workload,  the  unevenness  In  quality 
of  "program-based"  systems  of  peer  review, 
and  the  Impact  of  the  "sunshine"  laws. 

Representatives  of  the  scientific  commu- 
nity and  members  of  Study  Sections  of  the 
NIH  have  testified  that  a  serious  threat  to  the 
quality  of  the  system  of  peer  review  used  by 
the  NIH  is  the  significant  increase  In  the 
number  of  applications  that  must  be  re- 
viewed by  Study  Sections  that  have  not  In- 
creased adequately  In  number  or  In  mem- 
bership to  accommodate  this   workload. 

In  1958.  there  were  28  Study  Sections  that 
rt.iewed  5,250  research  grant  applications 
during  that  year.  In  1974,  there  were  47  Study 
Sections  In  the  Division  of  Research  Grants 
that  reviewed  15.414  applications  during  that 
calendar  year — a  doubling  of  the  workload 
for  an  individual  Study  Section  and  hence 
for  each  member.  If  the  number  of  applica- 
tions submitted  to  the  Ptibllc  Health  Service 
continues  to  Increase  and  if  additional  re\-lew 
respoitslbllltles  are  transferred  to  the  Study 
Sections,  siich  as  the  review  of  fellowships 
and  institutional  fellowship  programs,  many 
perceive  that  the  quality  of  review  will  be 
seriously  diluted  becau.se  less  time  cm  be 
devoted  to  the  preparatory  review  of  applica- 
tions by  the  members  before  a  Study  Section 
meeting  ar.d  less  time  can  be  devoted  to  the 
review  and  discussion  of  each  application 
du'int;  the  Study  Section  meetint-  Con.se- 
quently.  the  difficulty  In  chartering  addi- 
tional Study  Sections  must  be  ellinin-ited  so 
that  the  system  can  expand  In  reFponse  to 
demand  ar.d  thii.s  retain  the  quality  that  has 
made  It  one  of  the  most  valuable  manage- 
ment tools  of  the  NIH. 

Con.slderable  testimony  hao  been  submitted 
concerning  the  diversity  of  standards  in  the 
NIH  and  the  ADAMHA  for  the  Initial  review 
for  scientific  and  technical  merit  of  applica- 
tions for  program-project,  center,  and  other 
large  grants  and  proposals  for  contracts. 
Much  of  this  testimony  stems  from  the  per- 
ception of  many  Individuals  that  the  con- 
tract-supported programs  of  the  NTH  have 
not  been  as  productive  as  the  grant  programs, 
largely  because  the  review  of  contract  pro- 
posals in  previous  years  had  not  been  as  rigor- 
ous as  the  review  of  grant  applications  by 
the  Study  Sections. 

The  review  of  contract  proposals  has  Im- 
proved considerably  In  recent  years,  largely 
as  a  result  of  the  rep>ort  of  the  Zlnder  Com- 
mittee and  the  legislation  (Public  Law  93- 
352)  that  requires  peer  review  of  all  grant 
applications  and  contract  proposal'  Indeed, 
contracts  will  continue  to  be  appropriate  for 
obtaining  services,  for  certain  types  of  re- 
sources, for  some  applied  research,  and  for 
research  In  areas  of  particular  emphasis 
where  precisely  defined  results  are  po.sslble. 
Nevertheless,  where  It  Is  desirable  for  an  In- 
stitute to  emphasize  a  particular  area  of  re- 
search, it  Is  the  view  of  the  Panel  that  In 
most  cases  the  grant  Is  still  the  most  effective 
mechanisn\  of  support.  For  example,  the  NCI 
has  Instituted  for  this  purfjose  Cancer  Re- 
search Emphasis  Grants  (CREG)  that  per- 
mit investigator-Initiated,  Study  Section- 
reviewed  research  even  In  areas  where  It  Is 
necessary  or  desirable  for  the  Institute  to  fix 
broad  areas  of  emphasis,  such  as  in  the  fields 
of  nutrition,  virology,  and  chemical  carcino- 
genesis. 

Regardless  of  the  mechanism  of  support 
used,  however,  the  problem  of  diversity  In 
standards  of  quality  In  peer  review  remains 
an  area  of  concern.  This  problem  relates  pri- 


marily to  the  practice  in  several  Institutes  in 
the  NIH  of  permitting  the  component  of  the 
Institute  that  would  administer  a  grant  or 
contract  to  control.  In  addition,  the  initial 
review  for  the  scientific  and  technical  merit 
of  the  application  or  the  proposal  (This  ar- 
r.\ngcmcnt  is  l-nown  generally  a?  proprim- 
bAsed  '  peer  review.) 

In  contrast,  the  NHLI  has  established  a 
separate  unit,  which  is  totally  independent  of 
the  grant-administering  components  of  the 
Institute,  for  the  review  of  some  contract 
proposals  and  all  applications  for  program- 
project,  center,  and  other  large  grants  as- 
signed to  that  Institute  (This  arrangernpr.t 
is  known  generally  as  "program-independ- 
ent" peer  review  )  The  National  institute  of 
General  Medical  Sciences  is  experimenting 
with  a  processing  format  that  permits  the 
projects  within  a  program-project  or  center 
grant  application  to  be  reviewed  individually 
by  the  Study  Sections  iii  the  Division  of  Re- 
search Grants.  In  most  Institutes,  the  review 
of  contract  proposals  has  been  managed  by 
the  same  unit  that  originated  the  Request  for 
Proposals. 

In  the  ADAMHA.  tlie  Research  Review 
Committees  are  associated  with  programs 
The  program-Independent  approach,  as  used 
by  the  NHLI,  would  be  more  effective  in 
maximizing  the  quality  of  the  Initial  review 
for  scientific  and  technical  merit  of  grant 
applications  It  remains  questionable,  how- 
ever, whether  applications  for  large,  multi- 
disciplinary  grant  programs  can  be  ade- 
quately reviewed  over  a  period  of  two  or  three 
days  by  a  site-visit  team  on  which  only  one 
or  two  member.s  can  provide  an  informed 
Judgment  about  individual  segments  of  the 
proposed  research  program.  This  review  must 
be  contrasted  to  the  review  of  projects  by 
Study  Sections,  where  most  of  the  fifteen 
to  twenty  members  are  likely  to  be  familiar 
with  the  subjects  under  review  Moreo\er. 
doubt  has  been  raised  .as  to  whether  adequate 
obJectl\ity  can  be  maintained  when  reviewers 
and  site  visitors  are  selected  by  the  unit 
that  would  administer  resulting  grai.ts  Thin 
entire  issue  of  "program-taa-sed  '  peer  review- 
In  the  National  Science  Foundation  was.  in 
fact,  a  major  subject  of  two  weeks  of  hear- 
ings conducted  in  July  1975  by  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Science.  Research,  and  Technology 
of  the  House  Committee  on  Science  and 
Technology. 

The  initial  review  for  scientific  merit  of 
applications  for  all  grants  within  an  Insti- 
tute. Including  prograni-project.  center,  and 
other  large  grants,  should  be  managed  by  a 
separate  unit  that  Is  totally  Independent 
of  the  units  that  administer  erant.s  TTils 
measure  should  assure  more  objectivity  than 
may  be  possible  In  "program -based"  forms 
of  peer  review.  (This  model  for  a  "division 
of  research  grants"  in  each  Institute  for  the 
review  of  applications  for  large,  multldis- 
ciplinary  grants  is  now  found  In  the  NHLI — ■ 
the  Review  Branch  in  the  Division  of  Extra- 
mural Affairs.)  In  addition,  each  scientist 
administrator  in  charge  of  an  Institute's 
review  unit  would  be  responsible  ultimately 
to  the  Associate  Director  for  Extramural 
Research  and  Training,   NIH 

For  contract-supported  programs,  program 
advisory  committees  should  be  established 
for  review  of  the  concepts  and  goals  of  sug- 
gestions for  contract-supported  programs 
Requests  for  Proposals,  and  the  progre.ss  of 
the  resulting  programs.  In  addition,  the 
legislative  requirement  for  peer  review  of 
contracts  should  be  implemented  by  utilizing 
a  central.  Independent.  Institute-managed 
system  of  review  for  scientific  and  technical 
merit  as  described  above. 

The  ADAMHA  Review  Ctommittee^  should 
be  removed  from  the  aegis  of  the  separate 
Institute  programs.  The  Review  Committees 
could  be  brought  together  to  form  a  "division 
of  research  grants"  centrally  within  the 
ADAMHA.  The  referral  function  would  con- 


tinue to  b?  performed  by  the  Division  of 
Research  Grani.s.  NIH.  but  the  initial  review 
for  scientific  and  technical  merit  of  all  ap- 
plications referred  to  the  .ADAMH.^  would 
then  be  conducted  centrallv  within  the 
.AD.AMHA  In  addition,  if  for  programmatic 
reason-s  it  becomes  necessary  to  set  up  spe- 
cialized review  committees  juch  as  when 
program -project  grants,  cent?r  grants,  and 
crosf -disciplinary  studies  are  utilized  by  an 
Institute,  those  rpprial  comrr.itteet  should 
also  be  responsible  ic  the  In.'-tltute  Director 
or  to  the  central  review  unit,  rather  than  to 
an  individual  program  This  procedure  is 
suggested  as  a  means  of  assuring  objectivity 
and  of  improving  quality 

"StTNSHINE"  L.fViS  AND  PEER  REVUTW 

The  Freedom  of  Information  .Act  of  1967 
(and  a^  amended  in  1974).  the  Federal  Ad- 
visory Committee  .^ct.  and  the  Prlva.^y  Act 
of  1974.  which  are  popularly  known  as  the 
"sunshine"  laws,  used  singly  or  in  concert, 
have  already  had  a  significant  effect  and  may 
indee^  have  a  profound  effect  or.  the  system 
of  federal  support  for  biomedical  and  be- 
havioral re.-earch  The  "sunshin.'"  laws  ha";e 
altered  the  process  for  the  review  Oi  grant 
applicatuns  and  contract  proposals  These 
laws  have  required  premature  release,  on  re- 
quest by  any  member  of  the  public,  of  data 
from  federal  research  projects  and  clinical 
trials,  and  the  release  to  applicants  of  let- 
ters of  reference  uti;i::ed  in  the  awarding  of 
fellowships  in  the  National  Research  Service 
.'-wards  Program  These  .statutef  are  intended 
to  niake  governmental  processes  more  open 
and  accountable  to  the  public. 

The  "sunshine"  laws  have  undoubtedly 
made  the  administration  of  biomedical  and 
behavioral  research  programs  more  dlJlicuIt. 
Of  greater  importance  is  the  fact  that  these 
laws  h&ve  raised  a  serious  public  policy  issue 
on  the  proper  balance  between  the  need  to 
maintain  the  sound  governmental  policy  of 
maximum  an-i  early  disclosure  of  informa- 
tion maintained  by  federal  biomedical  and 
behavioral  research  agencies  and  the  need  to 
preserve  the  con'identialit> .  on  either  a  per- 
manent or  a  temporary  basi.-.  of  Information 
contained  in  research  grant  applicatloris  and 
contract  proposals;  the  assurance  to  re- 
\  iewers  that  their  Individual  opinions  will 
be  treated  as  confidential:  and  the  confiden- 
tial handling  of  preliminary  data  developed 
in  the  conduct  of  clinical  trial?  or  other  bio- 
medical and  behavioral  research 

.An  additional  important  concern  expressed 
in  evidence  presented  to  the  Panel  was  that 
lueetir.gs  of  peer  review  groups  might  be 
opened  to  the  general  public  Aside  from  the 
obvious  likelihood  of  a  decrease  In  the  can- 
dor of  the  reviewers  and  the  lacV:  of  any  in- 
dication of  how  the  members  would  be  pro- 
tected professionally  and  financially  from 
vengeful  acts  and  charge*:  of  libel  or  bribery. 
open  meetings  would  have  at  least  two  other 
objectionable  fea'ures  The  first  would  be 
the  reluctance  of  many  qualified  scientists 
to  participate  as  members  of  Study  Sections 
and  Review  Committees.  The  second  concern 
relates  to  the  untenable  discrimination  be- 
tween investigators  from  two  claasee  of  ap- 
plicant organizations:  those  able  to  send 
observers  because  of  geographic  proximity  to 
Die  review  meeting,  local  representation,  or 
tinancial  means,  and  those  unable  to  take  ad- 
vantage of  the  oj>en  sessions. 

In  testimony  before  the  I>anel,  a  frequently 
recurring  theme  in  the  concern  about  public 
attendance  at  meetings  of  peer  review  groups 
was  the  comparison  of  a  peer  review  commit- 
tee with  a  jury  of  peers  In  court  trial.  Thus, 
the  proceedings  of  a  peer  rev.e*  committee 
as  those  of  a  Jury,  must  be  kept  private  and 
confidential  so  that  the  review  committee 
can  discuss  the  scientific  and  technical  merits 
of  the  application  as  freely,  as  fully,  and  as 
confidentially  as  does  a  jury  discuss  Its 
charge,  without  fear  or  expectation  of  re- 
prisal and  thus  arrive  at  a  representative  and 
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informed  decision  or  recommendation.  The 
Panel  reconimends  that  the  Public  Health 
Service  Act  be  anieuded  to  provide  statutory 
assurance  that  the  Initial  review  for  scientific 
and  technical  merit  ("peer  review")  remain 
totally  confidential. 

The  Public  Health  Service  Act  also  should 
be  amended  to  provide  a  statutory  exemption 
from  disclosure  In  accordance  with  exemp- 
tion (3)  of  the  Freedom  of  Information  Act 
for  research  designs  and  protocols  contained 
in  grant  applications  and  contract  proposals 
until  the  grant  or  contract  funds  have  been 
received  by  the  grantee  Institution  or  con- 
tractor Unfunded  grant  appUcAtlons  and 
contract  proposals  should  remain  confiden- 
tial. 

In  the  case  of  grant  applications  and  con- 
tract proposals  that  contain  clinical  proto- 
cols, there  must  be  a  period  of  thirty  days  for 
public  review  of  clinical  protocols  before  re- 
search Is  commenced.  This  period  of  thirty 
days  would  allow  additional  time  for  any 
Interested  member  of  the  public  to  examhio 
the  clinical  protocols. 

Of  equal  concern  Is  the  real  possibility  of 
disclosure  of  preliminary  research  data  per- 
maturely  Recently,  the  Congress  requested 
the  NCI  to  test  a  compound  called  Laetrile 
(S  derivative  of  apricot  pits)  for  possible 
anticancer  efficacy.  The  test  showed  Insignifi- 
cant benefit  In  animals  since  only  a  single 
mouse  out  of  400  showed  Improvement  Nev- 
ertheless, reports  have  circulated  that  Lae- 
trile Is  Indeed  an  effective  treatment  for 
cancer.  Despite  the  fact  that  this  single  case 
was  statistically  Insignificant  and  that  the 
trial  provided  no  evidence  of  therapeutic  ef- 
fects of  Laetrile,  under  the  Freedom  of  In- 
formation Act  the  NIH  was  required  to 
release  Information  which  could  be  used  to 
make  claims  for  the  "therapeutic"  effects  of 
the  compound.  Release  of  tbls  information 
has  Increased  the  possibility  that  some  In- 
dividuals and  families  will  not  only  have  to 
contend  with  the  disease  but  will  also  have 
to  face  dLslUuslonment  and  hjieartbreak. 

Recently,  the  NHLI  recelvflgl  a  request  for 
the  data  relating  to  tht  Framlngbam 
Study — a  comniunlty-based  favestlgatlon  of 
factors  that  affect  the  Incl  lence  of  heart 
disease.  This  request  was  mac  s  by  a  graduate 
student  who  wished  to  mal  f  use  of  these 
data — data  carefully  coUec  ed  over  some 
twenty-five  years — for  her  d  jsertatlon.  Sci- 
entists at  the  NHLI  have  1 
these  test  data  meticulously 
their  findings  with  great  cite.  Portions  of 
the  study  had  been  conducted  by  direct  oper- 
ations of  NHLI  scientists;  ot  ler  parts  of  the 
study  were  supported  undei  grants.  Under 
the  Freedom  of  Information  Act,  study  data 
In  the  possession  of  federall ;  employed  sci- 
entists must  be  released  tc  the  public  on 
request,  whereas  data  in  tl  e  po.ssesslon  of 
grantee  scientists  Is  not  su  aject  to  disclo- 
sure. Not  only  are  federally  ^mployed  Inves- 
tigators placed  at  a  dlsadv  intage.  but  the 
possibility  Is  now  very  real  that  a  federal 
program  that  has  been  co:iducted  over  a 
quarter  of  a  century  at  the  ["ost  of  millions 
of  dollars  may  be  dlscredlteil  by  Inferior  or 
superficial  Interpretation.  A  significant  con- 
tribution to  the  health  of  th(  Amelrcan  peo- 
ple could  be  lost. 

Under  the  Freedom  of  Ir  formation  Act, 
preliminary  data  on  any  clln  cal  trial  in  the 
files  of  an  agency  may  have  to  be  provided 
upon  request  before  completlpn  of  the  trial, 
even     though     such     premature     dl.<;closure 


een    examining 
and  publishing 


could   abort   the   experiment. 


nary  data  is  reviewed  at  re  ;ular  Intervals 
by  safety-monltorlng  comm  ttees  charged 
with  the  responsibility  of  reviewing  the  data 
so  that  the  trial  may  be  sto]  iped  If  serious 
toxic  effects  are  produced 
progresses  to  the  point  where 
study  manifests  a  statistically  significant 
advantage  over  another.  Und«  r  the  Freedom 
of  Information  Act.  such  dati ,  in  the  hands 


dr    If   the   trial 
jne  arm  of  the 


Such   prellml- 


of  a  safety-monltorlng  committee  Is  avail- 
able to  any  member  of  the  public  on  request. 

The  most  Ukely  result  from  premature  dis- 
closure of  preliminary  results  will  be  the 
fa'lure  of  the  clinical  trial  to  reach  a  valid 
conclusion.  The  motivational  factors  critical 
to  participants'  decisions  to  enter  Into  a  clin- 
ical trial  and  to  adhere  fully  to  the  study 
protocol  during  the  conduct  of  the  trial  could 
be  altered  by  release  of  preliminary  resxilts 
and  lead  either  to  decreased  adherence  to  the 
protocol  or  to  withdrawal  from  the  study. 
Reduction  In  the  final  number  of  partici- 
pants adversely  affects  an  investigator's  abil- 
ity to  define  and  detect  differences  among 
treatments,  to  determine  the  magnitude  of 
change  between  treated  and  control  groups, 
and  to  measure  the  frequency  of  occurrence 
of  the  primary-response  variable  In  treated 
and  control  groups.  This  would  either  mini- 
mize the  attainment  of  the  trial's  objectives 
and  the  applicability  of  the  results  or  Invali- 
date the  results  entirely.  Irrespective  Of  the 
quality  of  the  trial  design. 

For  double-blind  clinical  trials  using  a 
randomization  scheme  for  the  assignment  of 
the  participants  to  a  standard  or  new  treat- 
ment, the  effects  can  be  more  p»erva8lve  and 
the  Impact  on  the  trial  possibly  more  ad- 
verse. Once  preliminary  results  become 
known  to  the  clinicians  conducting  these 
trials  or  to  the  study  participants,  the 
blinded  aspect  of  the  study  may  become  ex- 
tremely difficult  to  maintain.  Knowledge  of 
patient  responses  and  early  side  effects  or 
secondary  reactions  can  Introduce  bias  into 
the  management  of  the  patient  and  classifi- 
cation of  the  resulting  data  When  this  oc- 
curs, the  probability  of  bringing  the  trial  to 
a  successful  conclusion  Is  remote. 

When  a  clinical  trial  Is  thus  adversely  af- 
fected, substantial  long-term  harm  would 
accrue  to  society  and  at  a  significant  finan- 
cial loss.  The  effectiveness  (or  noneffectlve- 
ness)  of  a  treatment  may  never  be  estab- 
lished after  the  premature  curtailment  of  a 
clinical  trial.  The  likelihood  of  launching 
another  clinical  trial  to  obtain  a  definitive 
result  would  become  difficult.  If  not  Impos- 
sible. Inferior  treatment  may  go  unchal- 
lenged for  many  years,  and  new  effective 
treatments  may  never  be  shown  to  be  bene- 
ficial. 

The  Public  Health  Service  Act  should  be 
amended  to  provide  protection  from  pre- 
mature disclosure  of  data  that  are  (1)  part 
of  a  larger  data  set  and  can  only  be  reviewed 
within  the  greater  context;  (2)  data  that  are 
incomplete,  such  as  interim  reports  of  clini- 
cal trials:  and  (3)  data  obtained  by  federally 
employed  Investigators  and  scientists,  either 
as  part  of  their  own  research  or  obtained  In 
conjunction  with  nonfederal  scientists,  until 
such  time  as  the  study  has  been  published 
In  a  professional  periodical. 


[From  the  Wall  Street  Journal.  Mar.  3.  19761 
President's    Pankl    Urges    Steady    Fukdinc. 
Freer    Rein    for    National    Health    In- 
st rrures 

(By  Jonathan  Splvak) 
Washington. — Government  critics  of  the 
National  Institute  of  Health's  $2-bllllon-a- 
year  medical-research  efforts  aren't  expected 
to  be  mollified  by  a  report  Issued  by  a  presti- 
gious presidential  committee. 

The  report  by  the  President's  Biomedical 
Research  Panel,  delivered  after  a  16-month 
study,  argues  that  the  NIH  needs  a  ste.id.v  in- 
fusion of  money,  less  Interference  by  politi- 
cians and  will  function  flawlessly  If  left  un- 
der the  direction  of  the  scientific  commu- 
nity The  sft^idyp  was  spurred  by  former 
Health.  Education  and  Welfare  Secretary 
Caspar  Weinberger  who  had  misgivings 
about  the  size  of  the  NIHs  budget  and  the 
value  of  Its  efforts,  and  by  Sen.  Edward 
Kennedy  (D.  Mass.).  who  Is  particularly 
eager  to  ensure  that  the  NIH's  research  find- 
ings   are    applied    to    patients    and    to   prac- 


tical  problems.  The-  report  falls  to  come  to 
grips  with  any  of  these  problems,  however. 

The  panel  was  headed  by  Franklin  Mur- 
phy, chairman  of  Tlmes-Mlrror  Corp.  and  a 
member  of  the  medical-research  commu- 
nity, and  five  other  doctors  and  one  layman 
who  are  strong  supporters  of  a  vigorous  and 
Independent  NIH.  Its  conclusions  will  be  ex- 
amined at  a  hearing  May  12-13  of  a  Senate 
subcommittee  on  health  headed  by  Sen. 
Kennedy  But  even  sooner,  at  a  session  to- 
morrow, the  Senator  will  begin  what  ap- 
pears to  be  a  series  of  hearings  on  medlc&l- 
research  matters.  The  session  will  deal  with 
the  problem  of  what  type  of  surgery  Is  most 
effective  for  breast  cancer,  whether  simple 
or  extensive  operations  are  best  to  treat  the 
disease 

The  first  Kennedy  hearing  on  medical  re- 
search matters  will  center  on  the  difficulties 
In  assessing  new  or  existing  medical  proce- 
dures. The  bre\£t-cancer  surgery  controversy 
lias  run  rampant  for  many  months,  and  the 
NIH  is  mounting  a  special  test  to  determine 
which  type  of  operation  brings  the  best  re- 
sult with  the  least  disfigurement. 

At  the  hearing  next  week  on  the  biomedi- 
cal panel's  report,  the  Senator  will  seek  to 
elicit  a  wide  range  of  views  on  the  value  and 
future  direction  of  research  efforts.  An  aide 
say  that  this  hearing  will  lay  out  a  full 
agenda  for  the  subcommittee,  which  will 
hold  hearings  every  month  on  medical-re- 
search problems.  The  focus  will  be  on  the 
NIH's  relation  to  day-to-day  problems  of 
medical  care  High  on  the  Kennedy  list  mill 
tte  the  problem  of  mounting  and  making  use 
of  clinical  trials  to  as.sess  the  usefulness  and 
effectiveness  of  medical  procedure*,  and 
probably  also  the  ways  In  which  the  public 
can  exert  a  more  significant  role  In  medical 
research  matters 

The  Senator.  In  part  a  sponsor  of  the 
biomedical  panel,  isn't  likely  to  find  any 
complaint  with  Its  generally  laudatory  re- 
port on  the  NIH.  But  an  unan.swered  ques- 
tion Is  what  members  of  the  HEW  hierarchy 
win  say  when  called  on  to  assess  the  panel's 
findings  before  the  Senate  subcommittee 
Some  HEW  officials  privately  aren't  hiding 
their  disappointment  with  the  Murphy  pan- 
el's product.  They  view  It  as  a  self-senlng 
statement  by  scientists  who  are  largely  ben- 
eficiaries of  the  NIH's  largess  and.  further, 
as  a  superficial  document. 

"The  biomedical  research  panel  was  fa- 
tally flawed"  by  having  science  researcher? 
as  It-s  members.  Insists  one  HEW  executive 
"This  panel  was  written  off  the  day  It  was 
created,"  argues  a  medical  research  ex- 
pert 

HEW  administrators  readily  concede  the 
significance  of  the  NIH's  past  accom- 
plishments, but  they  are  concerned,  as  are 
some  Congressmen,  with  the  need  to  ensure 
the  Institute's  activities  are  more  relevant  to 
current  medical -care  concerns. 

While  the  Kennedy  group  Is  examining 
the  Murphy  report.  It  also  will  consider  a 
study  by  Congress"  Office  of  Technology 
Assessment  on  the  problems  of  weighing  the 
value  of  new  medical  developments.  The  of- 
fice's study,  still  In  Its  draft  form,  seeks  to 
examine  a  host  of  medical  developments, 
such  as  kidney  dialysis  and  the  heart  pace- 
maker, to  determine  how  their  medical,  so- 
cial and  economic  effects  could  have  been 
better  forecast 

The  basic  concern  of  the  study  Is  the 
need  to  predict  more  precisely  the  Impact 
of  medical-research  developments  before 
they  are  widely  adopted  by  the  nation's 
health-care  system.  Advanced  technoloKV  In 
U.S.  medicine  and  ample  sources  of  finan- 
cial support  through  health  Insurance  means 
an  ever -Increasing  sophistication  of  medical 
equipment  and  means  of  caring  for  patients 
The  Kennedy  panel  and  many  HEW  officials 
are  eager  to  find  a  better  system  of  evalu- 
ating and  emphasizing  research  efforts,  and 
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many  think  the  NTH  could  play  a  more  val- 
uable role. 

The  Murphy  panel  did  take  a  brief  look 
at  this  Issue,  but  It  concluded  that  deeper 
Involvement  by  the  NIH  would  be  to  the 
detriment  of  the  organization's  basic  re- 
search endeavors.  The  panel  commissioned 
two  studies  on  the  application  of  research 
findings  to  the  practice  of  medicine,  both 
of  which  concluded  that  there  weren't  any 
undue  delays  in  the  application  of  research 
findings. 


WYOMING  S  SMALL  BUSINESS 
MAN   OF  THE  YEAR 

Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  President,  during  Na- 
tional Small  Business  Week.  May  9-15  a 
"Small  Business  Person  of  Uie  Year"  will 
be  selected  from  among  50  Slate  winners 
who  have  been  .'selected  for  po-ssesslnp 
outstanding  qualities  whicJi  are  the 
foundation  for  businc.s.s  success. 

The  person  selected  must  meet  high 
standards  established  by  the  Small  Busi- 
ness Administration  and  ius  National 
Advisory  Council.  He  is  judged  upon  his 
record  as  an  established  busmos  owner 
and  his  firm's  continued  growth  in  terms 
of  sales  and  employees.  The  per.son  se- 
lected must  also  have  dfmon.'-trated  in- 
,  genuity  or  creativity  in  the  tiroduct  or 
^  service  offered  the  public  and  show  that 
*-  he  or  she  has  contributed  to  the  civic 
good  of  the  community  in  which  the  bus- 
iness is  located. 

We  in  Wyoming  are  proud  of  Laurel 
W.  Kinnison  of  Sheridan,  who  has  been 
named  the  Wyoming  State  winner,  and 
we  certainly  wish  him  the  bc^t  of  luck 
in  the  national  competition. 

In  1955  Laurel  and  Jeanne  KmnLson 
purchased  the  12-unit  Trails  End  Motel 
in  Sheridan.  In  1967,  the  KinnLsons  ob- 
tained the  first  of  four  SBA  guaranteed 
loans  to  begin  a  renovation  and  expan- 
sion program  that  has  resulted  in  to- 
day's Trail's  End  Motel,  an  attractive, 
modern  53-unit  complex. 

From  the  Initial  five  employees,  their 
staff  has  grown  to  50  year-round,  and 
up  to  80  tourist-season  employees.  This 
is  an  important  source  of  employment 
for  the  community  and  an  outstanding 
contribution  to  the  economy  of  Sheri- 
dan. 

Laurel  and  Jeanne  Kinnison  are  the 
general  managers  of  the  Trail's  End  Mo- 
tel, but  their  three  children  have  be- 
come an  important  part  of  the  mana- 
gerial team.  Their  son  Tom  manages  the 
restaurant  and  serves  as  chef;  Allen 
manages  the  lounge;  and  Tami.  a  high 
school  student.  assLsts  with  reservations, 
handles  the  switchboard  and  does  book- 
keeping. ^11  three  children  help  with 
the  overall  maintenance. 

The  KinnLsons  are  active  members  of 
the  Methodist  Church,  the  Sheridan 
County  Chamber  of  Commerce,  and  the 
Masonic  Lodge.  They  were  active  in  the 
campaign  and  fund  drive  to  establish 
Sheridan's  YMCA  facility;  they  donated 
the  use  of  the  Trail's  End  swimming  pool 
to  the  Physical  Education  EXn^artment  of 
Sheridan  Collect  until  the  YMCA  pool 
was  available.  Laurel  is  a  mpmber  of  the 
Sheridan  Planning  Commi.ssion,  and 
Jeanne  KinnLson  has  been  active  in  the 
Auxiliary  of  Memorial  Hospital  and  the 
Orthopedic  Convalescent  Relief  Fund. 


.•\PPOINTMENT  OF  G.  WILLIAM 
MILLER 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  Pre.sidenl.  it  was  wit.h 
great  pleasure  tlial  I  learned  hiM  wecK 
of  tiie  appointment  of  G  WiUiam  Milicr 
of  Providence,  R.I..  to  be  a  member  of 
the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  Consoli- 
dated Rail  Corporation 

Till.-  K^-membcr  board  will  be  charged 
with  Uie  task  of  guiding  the  operations 
of  the  new  congressionally  created  rail 
system  in  the  northeast  midwest  region. 
as  a  result  of  the  largest  corporate  re- 
organization  in  our  Nation's  history. 

Mr.  President,  the  U.S.  Railway  Asso- 
ciation's representation  on  the  ConRail 
Board  will  be  greatly  enhanced  by  Mr. 
Miller's  presence.  His  distinguished  back- 
ground, his  record  of  high  achievement, 
his  important  contiibutions  to  public  and 
corporate  affairs  make  him  a  most  laud- 
able apix)intment. 

For  the  past  18  years  Bill  Miller  has 
stTviKl  as  one  of  the  clnef  executives  >.'i 
Textron,  Inc.,  one  of  our  Nation's  larg- 
est— 77th  on  the  Fortune  500  list — and 
most  dynamic  corporations.  This  enter- 
prise has  grown  and  prospered  under 
Bill  Miller's  leadership — first  as  a  vice 
president,  then  as  president,  now  as 
chairman  of  the  board  and  chief  execu- 
tive officer. 

A  graduate  of  the  U.S.  Coast  Guard 
.•Academy,  Bill  Miller  served  in  the  Coast 
(iuard  from  1945  through  1949.  He  holds 
a  law  degree  from  the  University  of  Cali- 
fornia at  Berkeley  and  honorary-  doc- 
torates in  busine-s.*;  administration  from 
the  University  of  Rhode  Is'.and  and 
Bryant  College. 

He  has  served  his  community  and 
country  on  numerous  occa'^iorL^.  As  a 
member  of  the  initial  council  to  the  na- 
tional endowment  for  the  humaniti'^s. 
as  a  member  of  the  busine.s,s  council  and 
cochairman  of  the  conference  board,  as 
a  director  of  the  Federal  Reser\e  Bank 
of  Boston,  as  former  chairman  of  the 
Research  and  Design  Institute  of  Provi- 
dence, as  first  national  chairman  of  the 
Industry  Advisory  Council -- plans  for 
propre.ss — of  the  President's  Commi.ssion 
(in  Equal  Employment  Opportunity.  Bill 
^'.;lle^  ii.is  amply  demonstrated  hi.-  con- 
cern for  the  problems  oi  our  Nation;  a;-n 
his  energy  for  dealing  with  them. 

Of  particular  significance  to  this  ap- 
pointment on  the  ConRail  Board  is  Bill 
Miller's  tenure  as  chairman  of  the  board 
of  directors  of  tlie  Geotransport  Founda- 
tion, a  private  enterprL^^c  effort  to  pro- 
mote high-speed  rail  jDa.ssenger  service 
in  the  Northeast  Corridor  during  the 
early  1970's.  Many  of  the  ideas  generated 
bv  (his  group  iiave  found  life  m  th>? 
Northeast  Corridor  development  occur- 
ring today.  I  am  sure  Bill  Miller  will 
bring  many  of  these  same  innovative  and 
far-thinking  ideas  to  the  ConRail  Board 

Mr.  President,  the  Congress  iias  au- 
thorized and  appropriated  over  S12  bil- 
lion for  reviving  the  northeast  midwest 
railroads.  In  the  opinion  of  many  thL^ 
action  is  the  la-t  riiance  for  'his  Natmn 
to  avoid  nationalized  railroads.  The  ques- 
tion is:  Can  rail  freight  tralic  onc°  again 
become  a  profitable  enterprise'!' 

The  odds  are  seemingly  against  such 
a  proposal,  but  if  it  is  to  succeed,  clearly 


it  will  take  men  and  women  with  fne 
tyrie  o:  experience  and  innovative  lead- 
er.-hip  that  Bill  Miller  provides  to  give 
ConRail  a  chance  at  success. 

M"  Pre.-ident.  I  want  to  congratulate 
the  U.S.  Railway  Association  for  their 
selection  of  Bill  Miller  to  sen'e  on  the 
ConRail  Board,  It  shows  they  are  off  on 
the  ru  ht  track 


OHIO'S    SMALL    BUSINESSMAN    OF 
THE   -iHEAR 

Mr  T.'iFr.  It  IS  my  very  great  pleasure 
to  welcome  to  Waslungton  todav.  Ohio's 
small  businessman  of  the  year.  Mr  Clif- 
ford R.  .Alexander  president  of  the 
Crayex  Corp  of  Picua.  Ohio. 

Mr.  Alexander  has.  in  the  short  space 
of  3  years,  started  a  plastics  company 
from  .scratch,  and  has  recently  achieved 
total  annual  sales  of  over  S3  million  His 
firm  is  a  producer  of  polyethylene  film 
which  is  used  for  wrapping  industrial 
products. 

The  criteria  on  which  contestants  for 
small  businessman  or  vcoman  of  the  year 
arc  judged  include  Length  of  time  in 
business,  employee  and  sale=  growth,  fi- 
nancial well-being,  origin.il  enterpre- 
neurship.  inno^ativeness.  reponse  to  ad- 
versity, contribution  to  comm.unity  proj- 
ects, and  personal  characteristics.  The 
competition  for  businessman  or  woman 
of  the  year  was  extremely  stiff  in  the 
State  of  Ohio  which  has  a  hea-VT  con- 
centration of  .small  businesses.  Mr,  Alex- 
ander is  to  be  congratulated  on  his 
av.ard.  and  I  wish  him  the  very  best  in 
the  national  competition  this  week. 

The  Small  Business  Administration  is 
to  be  commended  on  the  programs  it  has 
sponsored  during  this  year's  national 
small  b'osiness  week  The  SBA  is  becom- 
ing a  more  and  more  effective  spokes- 
man for  the  needs  and  vie'wpoints  of 
small  business  throughout  the  country. 
It  has  been  one  of  the  most  effective 
Government  agencie*;  in  the  testing,  de- 
veloping, and  perfecting  of  its  own  pro- 
grams and  ser\-ices.  removing  those 
which  have  failed  and  emphasizing 
those  which   have  proven  effectiveness. 

The  succe5s  which  the  SBA  has  en- 
joyed, and  the  importance  of  its  work. 
have  recently  been  recognized  by  the 
Senate  in  the  granting  of  standing  com- 
mittee status  to  the  Senate  Select  Com- 
mittee on  Small  Business.  This  commit- 
tee, which  will  now  have  oversight  juris- 
diction and  legislative  a'.ithonty  over 
matters  concerning  the  Small  Business 
Administration,  will  be  an  effective  part- 
ner which  will  work  with  the  SBA  to 
continue  to  bring  the  interests  of  the 
small  business  community  to  the  atten- 
tion of  the  Congress 

A  very  positive  step  has  been  taken  by 
small  businesses  themselves  in  furthering 
their  aims  here  in  Washington.  I  am  re- 
ferring particularly  to  the  wonderful  re- 
sponse small  businesses  have  given  to  the 
various  small  business  councils  and  orga- 
nizations around  the  country.  I  am  very 
proud  of  the  work  done  by  the  Council 
of  Smaller  Enterprises  of  northeastern 
Ohio,  which  is  one  of  the  leading  groups 
of  this  t>-pe  in  the  coui:itry.  I  feel  it  is 
ver\'  important  that  small  business  get 
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urganized  and  get  down  to  Washington 
to  present  its  special  problems  to  the 
Congress. 

What  are  some  of  these 
lenis  ?  . 

First  is  the  problem  of  tie  effect  of 
Government  regulation  on  ^mall  busi- 
ness. The  countless  Census  Bureau. 
OSHA.  FEA.  IRS,  and  EPA  forms  which 
business  is  required  to  fill  out  these  days 
are  a  burden  on  any  corporation.  How- 
ever, per  unit  of  output,  the  cost  of  meet- 
ing these  Federal  requirements  is  cer- 
tainly highest  for  small  business.  All  too 
often  these  forms,  and  the  regulations 
behind  these  forms,  have  such  a  severe 
impact  on  the  small  firm  that  it  Ls  driven 
right  out  of  business.  If  the  Select  Com- 
mittee on  Small  Business,  the  Small 
Business  Administration,  and  the  re- 
gional small  business  organizations  can 
band  together  to  accomplish  just  one 
thing— the  education  of  the  Congress  as 
to  the  differences  between  snjtall  business 
anl  big  business— they  will  surely  have 
justified  the  time  and  effort  that  has 
gone  into  their  creation.        f 

Another  problem  facing  sljiall  business 
is  access  to  credit.  By  publicizing  the 
horrible  impact  on  small  business  of  the 
effects  of  a  credit  crunch,;  brought  on 
by  either  excessive  inflatioii  or  Govern- 
ment attempts  to  borrow  faf  more  than 
it  should  ever  reasonably  Oiave  to  do, 
these  organizations  can  perform  a  great 
service  by  helping  to  persuade  the  Gov- 
ernment to  conduct  its  fiscal  and  mone- 
tary affairs  in  a  responsibly  fashion. 

I  should  like  again  to  congratulate  Mr. 
Alexander  and  to  express  my  hope  that 
thLs  awards  program,  and  the  activities 
of  State  and  regional  small  business  or- 
ganizations throughout  the  country,  will 
encourage  widespread  interest  in  the 
success  and  encouragement  of  small  busi- 
nesses everywhere.  This  is  the  sector  of 
our  economy  which  is  the  key  to  upward 
mobility  for  our  population;  and  to  the 
competition  which  is  so  badly  needed  to 
keep  our  economy  running  efficiently  and 
in  the  best  Interests  of  the  American 
consumer.  It  deserves  all  of  the  support 
and  attention  Hr't  wf  <  an  muster. 


A6  part  of  Its  observance  of  Small  Busi- 
ness Week,  the  Small  Business  Adminis- 
tration has  selected  a  small  busmess 
person  of  tlie  year  from  each  of  the  TjO 
States 

In  Rhode  I.sland.  the  person  selected 
for  this  honor  Ls  Mr.  Dwight  W  Harry, 
{-resident  of  the  Life  Cap  Tire  Service, 
Inc..  of  Providence.  Mr.  Harry,  after 
20  years  as  an  employee  and  man- 
ager of  Life  Cap  Tire  Service,  6  years 
a::o  became  the  owner  and  president. 

In  hi.s  initiative,  self-reliance  and 
spirit  of  independence.  Mr.  Harry  is  rep- 
resentative of  thousands  of  otlier  small 
business  proprietors  m  Rhode  Island  who 
are  the  very  foundation  of  the  economy 
of  our  State.  I  congratulate  Mr.  Harry  on 
his  well-deserved  honor  and  extend  to 
him  my  best  wishes  for  continued  success 
In  the  future. 

Small  Business  Week  Is  a  time  not  only 
to  re.  oenize  the  achievements  and  con- 
tributions of  small  businesses,  but  also 
to  pay  particular  attention  to  the  prob- 
lems that  confront  the  small  business 
community. 

I  was  pleased  this  week  to  attend  a 
presentation  by  the  Smal'  Business  As- 
sociation of  New  England  and  three 
other  regional  small  business  associa- 
tions of  tiieir  legislative  proposals  de- 
signed to  give  small  businesses  a  fair  and 
equitable  chance  to  grow  and  to  prosper. 

I  believe  many  of  the  proposals  offered 
by  the  small  business  associations  to  re- 
lieve small  businesses  of  unnecessary 
federal  government  paperwork,  to  pro- 
vide more  equitable  tax  treatment,  and 
eliminate  unfair  competitive  practices, 
are  sound  and  well-conceived.  I  hope 
very  much  that  problems  confronting 
small  businesses  will  be  given  the  at- 
tention they  deserve  during  the  coming 
months  in  the  Congress 

The  small  businesses  of  America  are 
far  too  Important  to  the  economy  of 
our  Nation  to  \>o  neclerted. 


SMALL  BUSINESS  WEEK 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  by  Procla- 
mation of  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  this  week  is  Small  Business  Week. 
It  is  a  time  when  we  give  recosnition  to 
the  Immense  contributions  made  to  the 
economic  life  of  our  Nation  by  millions 
of  small  businesses  and  buslne.ssmen 

I  am  delighted  to  join  this  tribute.  All 
too  often  we  tend  to  view  ourselves  as 
a  nation  of  giant  corporations  and  big 
business,  perhaps  because  it  is  the  names 
of  those  giant  corporation*  that  become 
familiar  to  us  through  ma^lve  television 
advertising.  I 

But  the  average  American's  daily  con- 
tacts with  business  are  apt  with  giant 
corporations,  but  with  tj  e  small  busi- 
ne.sses  that  provide  jobs  manufacture 
goods  and  provide  servlca  i  In  his  neigh- 
borhood and  community. 

Indeed,  small  business  festablishments 
provide  58  percent  of  biainess  employ- 
ment in  the  United  Statis.  We  are  In- 
deed a  nation  of  small  independent  busi- 
nesses. 


per  year  to  its  current  level  of  more  than 
$2  million  annually.  Wulfsberg  markets 
their  products  worldwide  through  more 
than  150  distributors  and  was  recently 
selected  as  the  Aircraft  Electronics  Asso- 
ciation Manufacturer  of  the  Year. 

At  the  ninth  annual  Small  Business 
Subcontractor  Conference  and  awards 
banquet  held  yesterday.  Blanchat  Ma- 
chine Co..  of  Wichita,  Kans..  was  selected 
as  the  SBA  region  VII  winner.  Blanchat 
Machine  Co.  was  nominated  by  the 
WichiU  division  of  the  Boeing  Co.  for  its 
outstanding  subcontract  work.  Mr  and 
Mrs.  Calvin  Ross  and  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Wayne,  both  of  Wichita,  accepted  the 
award  for  the  Blanchat  Machine  Co.  and 
its  president.  Dudley  Bramblett 

It  Is  an  honor  for  these  businesses  to 
have  been  selected  from  the  more  than 
133.000  small  bustoesses  in  Kansas.  My 
congratulations  go  out  to  them  and  to 
the  award  winners  from  the  other  49 
States,  and  I  join  with  my  colleagues  in 
recognizing  liieir  accomplishments  and 
outstanding  contributions  of  small  busi- 
nesses natlonxv  ;dp 


CELEBRATING  SMALL  BUSINESS 
WEEK 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  in  honor  of 
National  Small  Business  Week,  tlie  Small 
Business  Administration  hosted  a  series 
of  events  in  Washmgton  to  honor  out- 
standing members  of  the  small  business 
community  from  across  the  country. 
From  the  more  than  13  million  small 
business  operations  across  the  country. 
State,  and  Nation,  small  business  award 
winners  were  selected  and  invited  to 
Washington  to  events  which  focus  atten- 
tion on  the  importance  of  small  business 
to  the  Nation,  its  workers,  and  the  entire 
economy.  Small  business  award  winners 
were  nominated  by  SBA  district  offices 
acnxss  the  country  on  the  basis  of  their 
businesses'  success  over  a  period  of  time, 
its  Impact  on  the  job  market,  continued 
growth,  and  Improved  financial  position. 
its  response  to  adverse  conditions,  and 
p)ersonal  characteristics  of  the  nominees 
such  as  entrepreneurial  ability  and  com- 
munity service  efforts. 

The  Kansas  small  business  award 
winner  is  Mr.  Paul  G  Wulfsberg.  presi- 
dent of  Wulfsberg  Electronics.  Inc  .  in 
Overland  Park.  Kans.  Wulfsberg  Elec- 
tronics was  formed  In  1970  and  increased 
Its  business  by  an  unbelievable  40  percent 


THE  B-1:  A  LONG  LOOK  BEFORE 
BUYING 

Mr.  CULVER.  Mr  President,  Mc- 
George  Bundy,  whose  service  as  Special 
Assistant  for  National  Security  Affairs 
under  Presidents  Kennedy  and  Johnson 
has  made  him  intimately  familiar  with 
defense  issues,  has  urged  deferral  of  the 
decision  to  procure  the  B  1  t)omber  Writ- 
ing In  today's  Washington  Post.  Mr. 
Bundy  calls  the  billion -dollar  request  for 
procurement  authorization  "premature 
and  unnecessary,"  and  one  which  could 
be  delayed  with  "no  danger" 

Rather  than  acting  in  the  heat  of  an 
election  campaign.  Mr  Bundy  urges  the 
Senate  to  assert  the  claims  of  the  long- 
run  national  Interest,  and  to  insLst  on  Its 
right  and  duty  to  get  all  the  evidence 
before  it  acts. 

Mr.  President,  I  consider  Mr.  Bundy's 
article  a  most  valuable  contribution  to 
our  consideration  of  the  B-1  program, 
and  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  it  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

The  B  1 :  a  Long  Look  Before  Buying 
(By  McOeorge  Bundy) 

Sometime  tills  month  the  Senate  will  de- 
bate a  defense  bill  that  contain.s  a  bllUon- 
dollar  authorization  for  the  actual  procure- 
ment of  the  B-1  bomber  This  premature  and 
unnecessary  propoeal.  heavily  pres.sed  by  the 
Air  Fore*  and  by  Rockwell  International, 
should  be  deferred  until  there  can  be  a 
thorough  review  outside  the  pressures  cre- 
ated by  an  election  year.  There  Is  no  danger 
In  such  a  delay,  and  there  could  be  great 
.idvantage. 

There  Is  no  danger  In  delay  because  there 
l.s  clear  agreement  that  the  B  52  strategic 
system  can  be  relied  on  with  confidence  for 
at  least  a  decade  to  come.  Tlie  B-B2  has 
proved  to  be  one  of  our  most  durable  and 
Impr  vable  aircraft  It  Is  not  any  present 
need  but  an  lnten.se  desire  to  get  the  matter 
settled  their  way  that  Is  moving  the  military 
and  industrl.il  advocates  of  the  Bl 

But  precisely  when  there  la  that  sort  of 
pressure  for  a  decision  not  yet  needed,  the 
Senate  should  be  wary.  The  B-1  has  not 
completed    its    technical    tests,    and    to    ask 
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Coagress  to  take  Its  procurement  decision 
before  those  tests  are  complete  Is  to  violate 
the  sejjaration  between  R&D  and  purchase 
on  which  recent  Secretaries  of  Defense  have 
rightly  Insisted. 

The  central  difficulty  with  the  B-1  Is  Its 
extraordinarily  high  cost.  The  performance 
st.indards  originally  set  for  It  have  proved 
unattainable,  and  Its  history.  In  conse- 
quence, has  been  a  familiar  one:  con- 
sistently reduced  {jerformance  speclficailons 
and  const«intly  growing  real  cost.  The  244 
boml>ers  the  Air  Force  wants  will  now  cost 
$20  To  $25  billion,  at  best,  and  the  pro- 
curement and  operation  of  the  full  s\stem 
win  cost  many  tens  of  billions  more.  Yet  it 
remains  undemonstrated,  aft-er  a  decade  of 
deb.-ite,  that  there  Is  any  long-term  -itrateglc 
yalue  In  what  may  be  the  most  costly  single 
element  In  the  B-1  system — Its  supersonic 
capublllty. 

We  sometimes  hear  that  the  B-1  has  ijeen 
studied  enough.  A  recent  statement  by  an 
officer  of  Rockwell  International  refers  in 
this  vein  to  scrutiny  by  'seven  Secretaries 
of  Defense."  But  the  truth  is  that  the  six 
Secretaries  we  have  had  in  the  last  15  years 
appear  to  be  divided  in  their  views  of  the 
B-I.  Robert  McNamara  is  necessarily  silent 
on  ihe  matter,  but  there  is  little  reason 
to  suppose  that  his  views  of  high-oosL  pene- 
tration bombers  have  changed  in  the  14 
years  since  he  successfully  opposed  the  un- 
iame-it«d  B-70.  Clark  CllfTord  strongly  op- 
poses the  B-1.  Melvln  Laird  and  Elliot  Rich- 
ardson favored  development  but  faced  no 
de;islon  on  procurement.  James  Schleslnger. 
while  he  believes  in  the  long-run  need  for  a 
new  bomber  of  some  sort,  did  no:  press  for 
the  B-1  while  In  office,  placing  his  main 
budgetary  emphasis  on  conventional  needs. 
He  ha.s  said  that  a  final  decision  on  this 
system  should  await  the  completion  of  its 
technical  tests  and  a  demonstration  that  its 
costs  are  under  clear  control;  It  seems  re.i- 
8on.ible  that  the  Senate  should  adopt  at 
least  as  strong  a  standard  for  itself.  It  Is 
trne  that  Donald  Rumsfeld  appears  to  be 
an  enthusiast,  but  his  experience  with  pro- 
curement pressures  is  not  long. 

Far  from  proving  that  the  matter  has 
been  settled  by  earlier  studies,  the  varied 
Judgments  of  the  Secretaries  of  Defense  of 
the  last  15  years  constitute  a  powerful  argu- 
ment for  the  Senat«  to  require  a  hard  new 
look  before  it  acts  on  procurement.  My  own 
stronp  impression  is  that  among  disinter- 
ested military  and  civiltan  experts  I^o  major 
new  weap>ons  system  ha-s  ever  had  such 
feeble  support. 

An  additional  and  powerful  argument  for 
delay  is  the  emergence  of  at  least  on.i  Inter- 
esting alternative  to  the  B-1.  The  manned 
bomber,  once  the  dominant  element  of  our 
strategic  deterrent,  now  nece.ssarily  has  a 
very  different  role  Today  it  is  a  supplemen- 
tary guarantee  against  the  madness  of  an 
attempted  surprise  attack,  a  diversiner  that 
helps  frustrate  any  Strnngelove  among 
Soviet  planners.  It  is  far  from  clear  that  the 
current  design  of  the  B-1.  which  would  be 
the  most  experLSive  single  weaporv?  system 
ever  deployed,  properly  reflects  this  more 
Umi'ed  role.  There  Is  impressive  testimony 
that  stand-oflT  bombers  with  cruise  missiles 
may  be  cheaper,  more  stabilizing  and  easier 
to  protect.  Without  a  fresh,  thorough,  and 
comparative  review.  In  which  Air  Force  and 
industrial  pressures  are  firmly  .-.u^jrdlnate'i 
to  the  national  Interest,  it  will  be  lmpo?=- 
slble  few  the  Congress  and  the  public  to 
have  confidence  that  this  high-cost  trip  Is 
necessary. 

It  is  natural.  In  a  time  when  there  is  legit- 
imate concern  about  the  mllltarv  balance 
between  ourselves  and  the  Soviet  Union, 
that  a  new  and  undeniably  ast'jnishing 
weapons  system  should  seem  attractive  to 
many  But  where  is  the  evidence  that  throw- 
ing this  enormous  amount  of  money  at  this 
one  relatively  narrow  problem  wl'.l  be  good 
for  our  side  of  the  balance?  The  llkelle-st 
clanger  of  the  next  five  years  Is  weakness  In 


our  couvenlionai  capabilit.e.^.  f.^pe'sr-Uy  !n 
relation  to  Europe,  the  Middle  East,  and 
the  oceans.  The  B-1  is  not  going  to  help  us 
in  these  areas  or  in  this  time-span.  The  bil- 
lions we  might  save  by  a  less  cxpen.sive 
choice  could  help  us  very  much  i-.dpsd. 

It  seems  especially  unwise  to  .naV;e  a  pro- 
curement decision  of  this  Kind,  vlth  tests 
Incomplete  and  costs  not  clear.  In  'he  heat 
of  an  election  campaign.  History  suggests 
that  our  Judgment  on  these  complex  choices 
has  not  been  at  its  best  in  election  years. 
There  was  no  great  hurry  about  H-bomb 
tests  m  1952,  and  no  missile  gap  in  1960. 
There  is  no  bomber  gap   today 

Obviously  the  administration  is  preoccu- 
pied with  politics  and  worried  about  If 
right-wing  critics  But  is  it  not  the  constl- 
tuUonal  role  of  the  Senate,  at  such  a  mo- 
ment, to  as.sert  the  claims  of  the  long-rtm 
national  Interest,  and  u>  insist  on  'ts  right 
and  duty  to  get  all  the  evidence  before  it 
acts?  

CONCLT'PIOK  OF  MORNING 

BUSINFSS 

Tiic  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. I.'^  there  further  morning  business? 
If  not.  mornin.<:;  biainess  is  closed. 


PROPOSED  standing;  COMM'TTKE 

ON  INTELLIGENCE  ACTIVITIE.'^ 

The  ACTINC,  I  RESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Under  the  previous  order,  the  hovr 
of  1  p.m.  having  arrived,  the  Senate  will 
now  resume  cons!der?t;o't  of  tlie  unfin- 
ished business.  Senate  Resolution  400. 
v.hich  the  clerk  will  report. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows : 

Calendar  No.  728,  a  resolution  (S.  Res 
400)  to  establish  a  Standing  Committee  of 
the  Senate  on  Intelligence  .^  tivlties.  and 
for  other  purposes 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
suggest  tlie  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Tlie  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  a.ssbtpnt  le?i.-latne  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll 

Mr  WFICKER.  Ml'.  President.  I  ai^k 
unanimous  con.sent  that  the  order  for 
the  ouorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDEN'T  pro  tem- 
pore Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

PRIVILEC.F,    IJl-     THE    FLOOR 

Mr  WEICKER  Mr  Pre.'^ident.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  Barbara  Clarke 
be  granted  privilcL-e  of  the  floor. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDEN'T  ?ro  tem- 
pore. Without  ob.iection,  it  i.'-  -o  ordered. 

Mr.  WEICKER.  Mr.  President,  as  we 
proceed  with  consideration  cf  Senate 
Rijsolution  400.  let  us  not  lose  sight  of 
whv  it  is  that  we  have  a.cain  come  so  far 
what  it  is  we  seek  to  accomplish  by  our 
actions,  and  what  it  is  we  will  lose  should 
we  fail  to  act  responsibly. 

Neither  "Watergate"  nor  the  sub.<:e- 
quent  investigation  of  our  intelligence 
community  was  an  aberration.  In  my 
own  individual  views  in  the  Senate  Wa- 
tergate report.  I  explained  that  Wat,er- 
gate  was  a  "dorumented.  proven  attack 
on  laws,  institutions,  and  principle.^  '■  The 
report  enumerated  ]«9  .■separate  \iGla- 
tions  of  the  Constitution  Evcr>-  maior 
substantive  part  of  the  Constitution  was 
violated,  abused,  and  undermined  dur- 
ing the  Watergate  period,  and,  indeed, 
subsequent  to  it. 


T!.e  report  cf  the  Church  committee 
has  since  documented  abuses  and  viola- 
tion- of  law  and  the  constitutional  rights 
of  citizens  committed  by  virtually  every 
agency  in  our  inleiligence  comi-r-.unity 
Togetlier.  the  reports  of  these  two  select 
committees,  and  the  report  of  the  Hoase 
Intelji^ence  Committee,  contain  a  com- 
posite history  of  national  shame. 

Over  and  over  agam,  the  record  has 
establLshed  with  facts  governmental 
abuse  of  our  laws,  systems,  and  ideals 

Three  yoar?  of  fact  upon  fact  upon 
fact — the  Watergate  Committee,  Church 
con^niittee.  House  Judiclar>-  Committee. 
Special  Prosecutors.  House  Ir;ter.igence 
Committee,  grand  juries,  trials,  press  in- 
vestigations, revelation?,  the  Rockefeller 
Commisiion.  Schleslnger  re;x5rt  and 
so  on. 

What  did  we  learn  from  all  cf  this? 

How  did  It  happen? 

Well,  it  happened.  Mr  Prasident,  be- 
cause among  other  thing-i  nobodv  was 
looking. 

When  I  say  nobody.  I  mear.  particu- 
larly tho^e  of  us  in  this  Chamber  and 
our  compatriots  across  the  way  Nobody 
in  liie  Congress  was  lookmg. 

Finger-pointing  time  is  over  insofar  as 
it  concents  poople  standing  on  this  floor 
looking  down  at  Penns>  Ivania  Avenue  or 
at  the  agencies:  are  concerned  Tlie  time 
has  come  to  look  at  ourselves 

There  v.ere  p'ot^  to  a.^sa.<^sinate  foreigii 
leaders,  attempts  to  buv  what  were  sup- 
posed to  be  democratic  elections  in  Italy, 
r.eapons  provided  to  aid  the  Kurdish 
fight  for  independence,  massive  cam- 
paigns launched  to  threaten,  discredit 
and  liarass  Dr.  ?%lartin  Luther  Kmc  and 
other  American  citizens,  et  cetera  e; 
cetera,  et  cetera 

Tlie  CL-^  alone  was  not  at  fault.  The 
FBI  and  IRS.  a  tax  collection  agency, 
jo.ned  in  the  act. 

One  fact  emerges  clearly  from,  this 
record.  Call  it  what  you  will,  we  do  not 
ha^■e  oversight.  We  have  had  w  eak  sight 
we  have  liad  '^lind  sight,  we  have  had 
hmdiight.  we  have  had  shortsight.  but 
we  have  not  had  oversight 

I  thmk  it  Ls  time  to  draw  the  line 

Three  years  of  factfinding  have  given 
us  all  the  investigations,  revelations,  and 
studies  necessary  to  act  on  the  creation 
of  real  oversight  in  the  Senate  and  move 
on  to  legislative  reform. 

Meaningful  oversight  has  constancy. 
power,  and  legislative  purpo'--e-  Intelh- 
gence  is  too  important  to  our  national 
interests  and  has  been  proven  too  dan- 
gerous to  our  individual  freedoms  to  be 
relecated  to  an  impotent,  mvestigatorv 
committee.  Even  great.;  r  l*;  the  pote'ilial 
for  aouse  when  a  committee  investigates 
without  legislative  purpose 

Currently,  oversight  over  the  intelli- 
gence community  is  concentrated  in  no 
le.ss  than  four  standing  committee«^.  At 
best  li-itelUgence  oversight  is  a  collateral 
function,  a  secondary  function,  of  these 
committees.  At  worst,  it  is  an  ignored 
respoiisibility.  None  is  authorized  to 
lei-nslate  for  the  intelli.eence  community 
as  the  consolidatJ^d  package  we  know  it 
has  become 

Yet,  if  we  leave  their  lunsdictioixs  in- 
tact, we  would  continue  to  receive  a  frag- 
mented   picture    of    intelhgence    ope.'-a- 
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m. 

me  to  say  it 

ent:  We  are 

not  enough 


tlons  and  would  be  hand  capped  In  de- 
veloping legitimate  legisli  live  remedies. 

For  all  too  long  this  viti  1  sector  of  our 
Government  has  gone  unc]  ecked  and  un- 
supervised. It  has  operatec  under  a  series 
of  Executive  orders,  deparemental  direc- 
tives, and  guidelines.  UntlJ  last  year  not 
one  congressional  committee  had  ex- 
amined either  the  propriety  or  effects  of 
this  departure  from  the  n* 

I  think  the  time  has  o 
again  and  again.  Mr.  Pres 
a  Government  of  laws.  It 
to  say  we  remember  these  things  and  so 
they  wlU  not  happen  again.iWe  are  not  a 
Government  of  memories,  ^e  are  a  Gov- 
ernment of  laws.  I 

It  Is  not  enough  to  get  xip  after  the 
abuses  have  taken  place  and  say,  "I 
apologize".  We  are  a  Government  of 
laws,  not  a  Government  of  apologies. 

It  is  not  enough  to  go  ahead  and  issue 
an  executive  order.  Here  today,  gone  to- 
morrow. We  are  a  Government  of  laws, 
not  a  Government  of  executive  orders. 

The  examination  of  agency  charters, 
the  establishment  of  a  statutory  founda- 
tion for  agencies  like  the  National  Se- 
curity Agency,  the  efaclency  and  effec- 
tiveness of  the  Defense/  Intelligence 
Agency,  and  the  legislative  recommenda- 
tions of  the  Church  committee  are  func- 
tions which  must  be  assunjed  by  a  new. 
permanent  intelligence  committee. 

The  proposal  for  strengthened  intelli- 
gence oversight  Is  neither  new  nor 
unique.  More  than  20  veai-$  ago  the  dis- 
tinguished ma.iorlty  leader  introduced 
similar  legislation.  Since  1948  nearly  200 
bills  have  been  introduced  in  both  houses. 
Three  commLssions — beginning  with  the 
Hoover  Commission  in  lj^5 — endorsed 
proposals  calling  for  more  effective 
oversight.  | 

I  would  like  to  use  this  p|^rticular  mo- 
ment in  my  speech.  Mr.  President,  to 
pay  particular  complimenl^  to  the  ma- 
jority leader  <Mr.  Mansfield)  and  to  the 
chairman  of  the  Senate  Committee  on 
Government  Operations  iMr.  Ribicoff>. 
Were  it  not  for  these  two  men,  I  have  no 
doubt  that  Senate  Resolution  400  would 
not  be  on  the  floor  today. 

The  Senate  majority  leader,  wlio  Is  not 
a  Johnny-come-lately.  Is  not  riding  a 
bandwagon,  but.  rather,  foresaw  the  dan- 
gers 20  years  ago.  Had  his  advice  been 
followed,  there  would  have  been  no  ne- 
cessity for  the  rather  sen.sational  revela- 
tions of  the  past  few  years. 

As  he  retires  from  a  fruitful  and  a  very 
positive  career  in  public  service.  I  want 
to  pay  the  credit  that  is  due  Should  this 
pass  and  thLs  idea  become  law.  then,  in- 
deed. It  should  be  dedicated  to  this  man. 
because  nobody  has  been  further  out 
front  on  the  issue  than  M]  ke  Mansfield 
and  my  colleague  from  the  State  of 
Connecticut. 

This  particular  Idea  was  one  of  several 
right  after  the  Watergj  te.  Over  the 
course  of  3  years  I  have  se  ;n  those  Ideas 
of  Watergate  reform,  tax  jrivacy.  Intel- 
ligence oversight,  nibbled  1  )  death  by  the 
power  structure,  either  in  the  Congress 
or  the  executive  or  the  but  'aucracy. 

Th?  nibbling  finally  cf^ne  to  an  end 
when  two  of  these  important  measures 
came  Into  the  hands  of  thfc  senior  Sena- 
tor  from   Connecticut    'Ipr.    Ribicoff^  . 


He  used  that  knowledge  gained  over 
manj'  years  of  public  service,  and  that 
ability  which  he  has  demonstrated  over 
the  years,  to  insist  that  these  measures 
no  longer  be  nibbled  to  death  or  fade 
away  Into  the  mist.  but.  ratlier.  become 
the  law  of  the  land.  Were  it  not  for  the 
hard-nosed  position  which  he  has  taken 
over  the  past  several  months.  I  know 
that  these  measures  would  not  be  before 
us  for  consideration  by  tlve  Senate. 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  Will  my  distinguished 
colleague  yield? 

Mr.  WEICKER.  I  yield. 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  I  appreciate  the 
gracious  comments  of  my  colleague  from 
Connecticut,  but  I  believe  the  record 
should  be  clear  that  no  other  Member 
of  this  body  in  many,  many  years  has 
shown  such  a  continued  dedication  to  the 
preservation  of  individual  rights  and 
liberties.  It  has  been  the  consistent  policy 
and  philosophy  of  my  junior  colleague 
from  the  State  of  Connecticut.  When  the 
history  of  this  era  is  written,  there  will 
be  a  special  place  accorded  to  the  junior 
Senator  from  Connecticut  for  hLs  con- 
tinued advocacy  and  fight  In  this  cause. 

Mr.  WEICKER.  I  thank  my  friend  and 
colleague  from  the  bottom  of  my  heart. 

The  crux  of  this  Lssue  is  accountability 
of  Government  to  the  people — constitu- 
tional accountability.  In  the  past.  Mem- 
bers of  this  body  have  chosen  not  to 
know  because  there  were  things  which 
gentlemen  ought  not  to  know.  Well,  it  Is 
our  responsibility  to  assure  that  those 
things  which  gentlemen  ought  not  to 
know,  never  reoccur. 

We  can  no  longer  pass  off  Illegal  activi- 
ties as  the  work  of  the  White  House, 
because  we  have  learned  the  hard  way 
that  even  the  White  House  must  be  con- 
trolled. That  was  precisely  what  was 
Intended  by  our  forefathers  when  200 
years  ago  when  they  established  a  sys- 
tem of  checics  and  balances  to  govern 
this  Nation. 

It  Is  not  a  system  of  checks  and  bal- 
ances which  excluded  the  CIA.  the  FBI. 
the  IRS,  and  the  various  intelligence- 
law  enforcement  agencies,  but  a  .system 
of  accountability  for  all  the  Government, 
for  all  the  people.  It  is  not  a  system  which 
was  intended  to  have  Senators.  Presi- 
dents, or  corporate  executives  at  one 
level  and  everybody  else  at  another.  It  is 
for  all  the  people. 

Through  the  past  failure  of  Congress 
to  demand  to  know  about  the  activities 
of  intelligence  agencie-';— the  people, 
through  the  fault  of  their  elected  repre- 
sentatives lost  a  constitutional  power — 
to  control  the  excesses  of  the  executive. 
Plainly  and  simply,  the  elected  repre- 
sentatives abbrogated  their  constitu- 
tional responsibility. 

And.  Mr.  President,  if  I  have  been 
hardnosed  Insofar  as  our  colleagues  In 
the  executive  are  concerned.  I  think  the 
record  should  also  show  something  else. 
At  a  time  when  we  celebrate  a  Bicenten- 
nial in  the  middle  of  an  election  year.  I 
see  from  the  statistics  fewer  and  fewer 
Americans  participating  In  their  demo- 
cratic processes.  I  hear  the  comment 
from  too  many,  "I  am  turned  off  bv  those 
politics." 

Let  us  make  It  clear  If  we  have  a  job 
of  oversight  as  representatives  of   the 


people,  if  the  President  has  a  job  to  con- 
form the  agencies  to  the  Constitution, 
then  the  people  of  this  country  have  a 
job.  and  it  is  specifically  to  get  the  best 
men  and  women  to  ser\'e. 

There  will  be  no  greater  etliics  or  ex- 
cellence on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  or  in 
the  White  House,  or  anywhere  in  our 
Government,  than  In  the  voting  booths  of 
this  country.  So  the  finger-pointing 
cannot  only  stop  from  us  on  the  Hill,  but 
it  can  also  stop  from  the  American  peo- 
ple until  they  themselves  become  active 
participant.^  In  this  constitutional 
democracy. 

Today  we  are  here  to  regain  that  au- 
thority and  start  exercising  it.  When  we 
vote  in  a  few  days,  we  will  see  whether  a 
majority  of  Members  of  this  body  are 
willing  to  assume  the  responsibilities  be- 
stowed upon  them  by  their  constituent'^ 
The  Senate  must  decide  if  the  preserva- 
tion of  the  status  quo  is  more  important 
than  the  resurrection  of  constitutional 
accountability. 

Let  me  state  clearly,  there  is  no  reason 
for  anybody  in  this  country  to  have  to 
choose  between  effective  law  enforce- 
ment and  effective  intelligence  and  con- 
stitutionality. One  can  go  along  with  the 
other.  I  am  particularly  appalled  by 
those  who  would  make  the  American 
people  choose,  and  say.  "You  have  to 
choo.se  one  or  the  other."  No,  you  can 
have  both. 

There  is  not  one  man  on  the  Govern- 
ment Operations  Committee  or  in  any 
other  committer  which  discussed  this 
matter  on  which  I  have  been  privileged  to 
sit  who  does  not  believe  in  having  an  ef- 
fective CIA  and  an  effective  FBI  They 
are  clearly  neces.sary  to  the  security  of 
the  Nation.  But  there  is  no  reason  why. 
in  the  achieving  of  that  effectiveness,  the 
Constitution  has  to  be  left  in  the  du^t 
No  way. 

Sure,  it  is  going  to  have  to  change 
from  the  old  system,  from  the  old  prac- 
tices. Democracy,  which  we  say  is  exer- 
cised by  100  Senators,  is  going  to  have  to 
be  exercised  by  10  Senators,  not  2.  3. 
or  4. 

Democracy  and  the  Constitution, 
which  we  talk  about  as  belonging  to  all 
Americans,  are  going  to  have  to  belong 
to  all  Americans,  not  just  a  few.  Con- 
cerning the  scare  tactic  and  the  scare 
talk  that  if  we  have  accountability,  if  we 
have  oversight,  we  will  lose  our  intel- 
ligence or  law  enforcement  effectiveness, 
how  effective  is  it  to  be  Investigating 
Americans  rather  than  conveying  Intel- 
ligence about  our  enemies  abroad'' 

How  effective  Is  It  to  have  these  agen- 
cies involved  in  politics,  on  the  domestic 
side,  rather  than  intelligence  gathering' 

I  remember  that  one  very  small  in- 
stance of  military  intelligence  in  West 
Berlin  which  arose  during  the  Watergate 
hearings  where  military  intelligence  was 
breaking  into  the  rooms  of  Americsn 
citizens  in  West  Berlin  and  coming  out 
with  autogranhed  pictures  of  George 
McGovERN — that  was  what  we  were  pay- 
ing for  as  taxpayers — rather  than  giv- 
ing us  the  inteUigence  which  obviously 
we  needed  to  know:  what  the  Russians 
were  doing  on  the  other  ^^ide  of  the  wall 
That  is  what  I  want  to  know.  I  do  not 
want  to  know  what  somebody  else's  po- 
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litica!  beliefs  are  or  for  whom  they  are 
going  to  vote. 

Have  no  fear  as  far  as  this  country  is 
concerned  should  this  oversight  and  ac- 
countability come  into  being.  Then  we 
are  going  to  have  them  do  the  job  which 
is  intended,  which  is  intelligence  gather- 
ing, which  is  law  enforcement,  rather 
than  a  political  hatchet  job  willy-niUy 
acro.ss  the  world  and  in  this  country. 

We  have  before  us  a  compromi.se  which 
the  members  of  the  Rules  Committee, 
the  GovernmeiU  Oper.itions  Committee, 
and  the  Church  rommittee  libored  dili- 
gently to  provide  this  body  This  com- 
promise sets  up  the  framework  for  effec- 
tive oversight  by  giving  a  new  commit- 
tee strong  authority  and  the  mu.sclc  to 
back  up  its  actions.  By  requiring  rotat- 
ing membership,  we  will  avoid  makiTig 
the  new  committee  a  handmaiden  of  the 
agencies  it  is  supposed  to  (!\ersee. 

In  essence  the  compromLse  sub.stitute 
offers  the  Senate  an  opportunity  for 
meaningful  oversight — oversight  with 
authority  and  constancy. 

And  most  Importantly,  it  offers  to  the 
United  States  of  America  a  return  to  its 
Constitution. 

I  received  a  notification  the  other  day 
from  .some  organization  that  felt  that 
patriotism  could  best  be  served  by  hav- 
ing Senators  re-sign  the  Declaration  of 
Independence.  How  insulting.  I  think  the 
time  has  come  for  every  Senator  to  re- 
live the  Declaration  of  Independence,  the 
Bill  of  Rights,  and  the  Constitution. 
Never  mind  the  business  of  signing,  never 
mind  the  business  of  buying,  but  to  live 
it.  to  live  it  legislatively  here;  for  all 
Americans  to  Uve  it  in  their  lives  out 
there  on  the  streets,  when  it  comes  to 
these  great  concepts  of  equalUy  for  all 
Americans,  due  process  for  all  Ameri- 
cans, privacy  for  all  Americans,  freedom 
of  speech  and  assembly  and  dissent  for 
all  Americans. 

What  we  do  on  this  Senate  floor  here 
in  the  next  several  days  will  not  cost 
the  taxpayers  a  nickel  and  It  will  give 
the  greatest  possible  value  to  the  celebra- 
tion of  our  Bicentennial. 

I  yield  the  P.oor. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President,  the 
conduct  of  America's  foreign  policy  relie.= 
heavily  upon  accurate  and  timely  intelli- 
eence.  Since  the  enactment  of  the  Na- 
tional Security  Acts  of  1947  and  1949. 
an  intelligence  community  has  been 
created  which  is  second  to  none. 

While  there  have  been  errors  over  the 
years,  in  my  opinion,  the  overall  per- 
formance of  the  intelligence  services  has 
been  outstanding. 

There  Is  an  old  saying  among  intelli- 
gence o*fi':-ers:  The  safe.'^t  operation  i.s 
where  nothing  happens.  Once  you  go 
from  doing  nothing  to  doing  something, 
the  risk  of  failure  or  disclosure  must  be 
accepted. 

Vital  to  the  performance  of  our  in- 
telligence services  Is  a  cloak  of  secrecy. 
Without  that  cloak  of  secrecy,  sources  of 
information  disappear  and  those  persons 
and  organizations  who  would  cooperate 
«1th  us  fall  away  under  the  glare  of 
publicitj*. 

One  of  the  most  controversial  items 
Uiat  the  Select  Committee  on  Intelligence 
had  to  deal  with  is  the  subject  of  covert 


action.  I  believe  the  President  must  have 
the  ability  to  carry  out  covert  actions. 
because  they  provide  methods  short  of 
war  to  defend  America's  interests. 

In  other  words,  the  President  .should 
not  be  limited  to  diplomatic  rerresenta- 
tion  or  economic  sanctions  on  the  one 
liand  and  the  choice  of  oiurighi  war  on 
the  other  hand.  Covert  action  offers  a 
range  of  options  between  these  two 
choices. 

The  Hughes-Ryan  amendment  which 
requires  six  committees  of  the  Congress 
to  receive  notification  of  covert  action 
has  all  but  destroyed  this  capability. 
Under  its  provisions  nearly  50  Senators. 
over  120  Congressmen,  and  numerous 
staff  receive  lins  highly  sensitive  infor- 
mation. Disclosure  to  the  press  is  the 
inevitable  result. 

If  the  Congress  wants  to  create  a  new 
committee  to  have  legislative  and  budg- 
etary authority  over  the  intelligence 
community.  I  submit  that  .should  be  a 
joint  committee  of  the  Congress  pat- 
terned along  the  lines  of  the  Joint  Com- 
mittee on  Atomic  Energy. 

A  joint  committee  combined  with  a  re- 
peal of  the  Hughes-Ryiui  amendm'y-nt 
could  be  an  attractive  proposition.  Al- 
though the  House  of  Representatives  has 
taken  a  dim  view  of  tlie  creation  of  .ioint 
committees  over  the  past  15  years  or  so. 
there  is  reason  to  believe  tliat  the  House 
may  be  willing  to  make  an  exception 
where  intelligence  jurisdiction  is  con- 
cerned. 

Last  Friday,  one  of  our  most  distin- 
guished colleagues  in  the  House.  Repre- 
sentative Elfred  a.  Cederderg  of  Michi- 
gan, introduced  a  joint  resolution  to  pro- 
vide for  the  establishment  of  a  joint 
committee  on  intelligence.  Joining  him 
were  the  distinguished  Minority  Leader 
of  the  House,  Representative  John  R. 
Rhodes  and  Representative  Delbert  L. 
Latta  of  the  House  Rules  Committee.  It 
is  my  understanding  that  Representative 
CedeiTberg  is  seeking  bipartisan  support 
for  his  joint  resolution.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  Mr.  Cederberg's  resolution 
be  printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  joint 
resolution  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 

Joint  RESOLunoN 
Joint  resolution  to  provide  for  the  establish- 
ment of  a  Joint  Committee  on  Intelligence 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  Stales  of  America 
in  Congress  asse7nblcd, 

ESTABLISHMENT 

Section  1.  There  is  hereby  established  a 
Joint  Committee  on  IntelHpence  (herein- 
after In  this  Joint  resoluticn  referred  to  as 
the  "Joint  committee") . 

MEMBERSHIP 

Sec.  2.  (a)  The  Joint  committee  shall  be 
composed  of  nine  Members  of  the  Senate  and 
nine  Members  of  tl.e  House  of  Representa- 
tives to  be  appointed  as  follows: 

(1)  five  Members  of  the  Senate  Irom  the 
majority  party  and  four  ^!embe^F  of  the  Sen- 
ate from  the  minority  party,  appointed  by 
the  President  of  the  Senate.  Including  at 
lease  one  but  not  more  than  two  members 
from  each  of  the  following  committees:  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations:  the  Commit- 
tee on  Armed  Services;  and  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Relations:  and 

(2)  five  Members  of  the  House  of  Repre- 


sentatives from  the  majority  party  and  four 
Members  of  the  House  from  the  minority 
pa.'-ty.  apF>olrjt«d  by  the  Speaker  of  the  House. 
including  at  lea-st  one  but  not  more  than 
two  Members  from  each  of  the  following 
committees:  the  Committee  on  Appropria- 
tions, the  Committee  on  Armed  Services,  and 
the  Committee   on   International   Relations. 

(b)  Vacancies  in  the  membership  of  the 
Joint  committee  shall  not  affect  the  pKDwer 
of  the  remaining  members  tc  execute  the 
functions  of  the  Joint  committee  and  shall 
be  filled  In  the  same  manner  as  in  the  oase 
of  the  original  appointment. 

(c)(1)  The  Joint  committee  shall  select  a 
chairman  and  a  vice  chairman  from  among 
its  members  at  the  beginning  of  each  session 
of  a  Congress  The  vice  chairman  shall  act 
in  the  place  and  stead  of  the  chairman  in 
the  absence  of  the  chairman. 

(2)  The  chairmanship  and  the  vice  chair- 
manship of  the  Joint  committee  shall  alter- 
nate between  the  Senate  and  the  House  of 
Representatives  with  each  session  of  a  con- 
gress The  chairnian  during  each  even-num- 
bered year  shall  be  selected  by  the  Mem- 
bers of  the  House  of  Representatives  on 
the  Joint  committee  from  among  their  num- 
ber and  the  chairman  during  each  odd- 
numbered  year  shall  be  selected  by  the 
Members  of  the  Senate  on  the  Joint  cor:- 
niittee  from  among  their  number  TTie  vire 
chairman  during  each  session  of  a  Congress 
shall  be  chosen  in  the  same  manner  from 
that  House  of  Congress  other  than  the  House 
of  Congress  of  which  the  chairman  Is  a 
Member 

DrmEs 

Sec.  3.  (a)  The  Joint  committee  shall  exer- 
cise exclusive  legislative  Jurisdiction  with 
respect  to  any  intelligence  activity  conducted 
by  any  agency  or  department  of  the  Federal 
Government  and  the  authorization  of  funds 
in  connection  with  any  such  activity  con- 
ducted by — 

(1)  the  Central  Intelligence  Agency; 

(2)  the  National  Security  Agency. 

(3)  the  Defense  Intellicence  Agency: 

(4)  special  offices  within  the  Department 
of  Defense  for  the  collection  of  specialized 
Intelligence  tnrough  reconnalssaiice  pro- 
grams: 

(5)  intelligence  elements  of  the  military 
services,  not  including  tactical  intelligence: 
and 

(b)  The  Joint  Committee  shall  review  and 
study  on  a  continuing  basis  any  Intelligence 
activity  conducted  by  any  agency  or  depart- 
ment of  the  Federal  Government,  including 
any  agency  or  department  described  in  para- 
graph ( 1 )  through  paragraph  1 6 )  of  sub- 
section (a). 

(c)  The  provisions  of  cla-.i-e  2  of  rule  X 
of  the  Rules  of  the  House  cf  Representatives 
shall  apply  to  the  Joint   committee. 

POWERS 

Sec.  4.  (a)  The  Joint  commitiee.  or  any 
duly  atithorized  subcommittee  thereof,  is 
authorized  to  sit  and  act  at  such  places  and 
times  during  the  sessions,  recesses,  and  ad- 
journed periods  of  the  Congress,  to  require 
by  subpena  or  otherwise  the  attendance  of 
such  wltnes.ses  and  the  production  of  such 
books,  papers,  and  document.^,  to  administer 
such  oaths  and  affirmations,  to  take  stich 
testimony,  to  procure  such  printing  and  bind- 
ing, and  to  make  such  expenditures,  as  it 
considers  advisable. 

(b)  The  Joint  committee  may  make  such 
rules  respecting  its  organization  and  pro- 
cedures as  it  considers  necessary,  except  that 
no  recommendation  shall  be  reported  from 
the  Joint  committee  'tnles;  a  majority  of  the 
Joint  committee  a.ssent. 

(c)  Subpena-;  may  be  issued  over  the  Elgjna- 
ture  of  the  chairman  of  the  Joint  committee 
or  of  any  member  designated  by  him  or  by 
the  Joint  committee,  and  may  be  served  by 
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any  rerson  designated  by  such  chairman  or 
member 

(d)  The  chairman  of  the  Joint  committee 
or  any  member  thereof  may  administer  oaths 
or  affirmations  to  witnesses. 

(e)  The  Joint  committee  may  permit  any 
Individual  designated  by  the  president  as  a 
Ualaon  to  the  Joint  committee  to  attend  any 
meetln-:  of  the  Joint  committee  which  Is 
closed  to  the  public  J 

INrOBMATION   FROM   rKDlRAL  IjpENCirS  AND 
DEPARTMBNTS     f 

Sr-:-  6  Any  agency  or  depattment  of  the 
Federal  Government  described  In  section 
3(a)(1)  through  section  3ia|(6)  and  any 
other  agency  or  department  of  the  Federal 
Government  conducting  any  IptelUgence  ac- 
tivity, shall  keep  the  Joint  committee  fully 
and  currently  Informed  with  jrespect  to  any 
such  activity.  Any  such  ageijcy  or  depart- 
ment ■'hall  furnish  any  perln<Jlc  reports  re- 
quested by  the  Joint  committee  with  respect 
to  any  such  activity. 

REPORTS  ' 

Sbc.  6.  The  members  of  the  Joint  committee 
who  are  Members  of  the  Senate  shall  from 
time  to  time  (but  at  least  annuall',  i  report 
to  the  Senate,  and  the  members  of  the  Joint 
committee  who  are  Members  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  shall  from  time  to  time 
(but  at  lea.st  annually)  report  to  the  House 
of  Representatives,  by  bill  or  otherwise,  their 
recommendations  with  respect  to  matters 
wUhln  the  Jurisdiction  of  their  respective 
Houses  which  are  referred  to  the  Joint  com- 
mittee or  otherwise  within  the  Jurisdiction 
of  the  Joint  committee. 

CLASSIFICATION    OF   INFORMATION 

Sec  7.  The  Joint  committee  shall  classify 
Information  originating  within  the  Joint 
committee,  and  the  records  of  the  Joint  com- 
mittee. In  accordance  with  standards  used 
generally  by  the  executive  branch  of  the 
Federal  Government  for  the  cla.sslflcatlnn  of 
Information.  The  Joint  committee  shall  es- 
tnhllsh  guideline?;  u;.der  which  such  Infor- 
mation and  recor'ls  may  be  (1)  maintained; 
12  >  used  by  the  staff  of  the  Joint  committee; 
and  (3)  made  available  to  any  Memher  of 
the  Congress  who  requests  such  Information 
or  records  and  has  an  appropriate  security 
clearance,  as  determined  by  the  Joint  com- 
mittee 

RECORDS 

Sec  8.  The  Joint  committee  shall  keep  a 
complete  record  of  all  Joint  committee  ac- 
tions. Including  a  record  of  the  votes  on  any 
question  on  which  a  record  vote  1.=  demanded. 
All  records,  data,  charts,  and  files  of  the 
Joint  committee  shall  be  the  property  of  the 
Joint  committee  and  shall  be  kept  In  the 
office  of  the  Joint  committee  or  such  other 
places   as   the   Joint   committee   may   direct. 

UN.\LiTHORIZtD  DISCLOSURE  OF  INFORMAl  ION 

Sec.  9.  (a)  The  Joint  committee  shall 
establish  and  carry  out  such  rules  and  pro- 
cedures as  It  considers  necessary  to  prevent — 

(1)  the  disclosure,  outside  the  Joint  com- 
mUtee.  of  any  information  which  (A)  relates 
to  any  inteHlgenv-e  activity  which  Is  con- 
ducted by  any  agency  or  department  of  the 
Federal  Goveriment;  (Bi  is  obtained  by  the 
Joint  committee;  and  (C)  Is  not  authorized 
by  the  Joint  <•.  mmlttee  to  be  disclosed;  and 

(2)  the  disclosure,  outside  the  Joint  com- 
mittee, of  any  information  which  would  ad- 
versely aTect  the  carrying  out  of  any 
Intelligence  activity  by  any  agency  or  depart- 
ment of  the  Federal  Government. 

(b)  No  employee  of  the  Joint  committee 
or  any  person  engaged  by  contract  or  other- 
wise to  perform  services  for  the  Joint  com- 
mittee .■shall  be  given  access  to  any  classified 
Information  by  the  Joint  committee  unless 
such  employee  or  person  has  received  an  ap- 
propriate security  clearance  as  determined  by 
the  Joint  committee  The  type  of  Fe-urlty 
c'.parance  to  be  required  th  the  case  of  any 


such  employee  or  person  shall,  within  the 
determination  of  the  Joint  committee,  be 
commensurate  with  the  sensitivity  of  the 
classified  information  to  which  such  em- 
ployee or  person  will  be  given  access  by  the 
Joint  committee. 

(C)(1)  The  Joint  committee  may  take  ap- 
propriate action  against  any  member  of  the 
Joint  committee,  or  any  person  serving  on 
the  staff  of  the  Joint  committee,  who  violates 
any  provision  of  this  section  or  any  provision 
of  section  7. 

(2)  In  the  case  of  a  member  of  the  Joint 
committee,  such  action  may  include  (A)  tua 
cen.sure  of  such  member  by  the  Joint  com- 
mittee; (B)  the  expulsion  of  such  member 
from  the  Joint  committee,  unless  such  ex- 
pulsion Is  objected  to  by  a  majority  vote  In 
the  Senate  or  the  House  of  Representatives, 
as  the  case  may  be.  and  (C)  recommendation 
to  the  Senate  or  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, as  the  case  may  be,  by  the  Senate  or 
the  House  of  Representatives. 

(3)  In  the  case  of  a  person  serving  on  the 
staff  of  the  Joint  committee,  such  action  may 
include  the  immediate  dismissal  of  such  per- 
son. The  Joint  committee  shall  report  to  the 
Aitornev  General  of  the  United  States  any 
apparent  violation  of  any  Federal  criminal 
law  committed  by  any  such  person  in  con- 
nection with  a  violation  of  any  provision  of 
this  section  or  any  provision  of  section  7.  The 
Attorney  General,  upon  receiving  any  such 
report,  shall  tal-.e  such  action  as  he  consid- 
ers necessary  or  appropriate. 

STAFF 

SEC.  10  (a.)  In  carrying  out  its  functions 
under  this  Joint  resolution,  the  Joint  com- 
mittee may.  by  record  vote  of  a  majority  of 
the  members  of  the  Joint  committee — 

(1)  appoint,  on  a  permanent  basis,  with- 
out regard  to  political  affiliation  and  solely 
on  the  basis  of  fitness  to  perform  their  duties, 
not  more  than  twenty-four  professional  staff 
members  and  not  more  than  sixteen  clerical 
staff  members; 

(2)  prescribe  their  duties  and  responsi- 
bilities; 

(3)  fix  their  pay  at  respective  per  annum 
gross  rates  not  In  excess  of  the  rate  of  basic 
pay.  as  in  effect  from  time  to  time,  for  grade 
OS- 18  of  the  General  Schedule  of  section 
5332(a)  of  title  S,  United  States  Code; 

(4>  terminate  their  employment  as  the 
Joint  committee  may  consider  appropriate; 
and 

i6)  require,  at  the  time  of  appointment. 
all  staff  persons  to  acknowledge  their  uncon- 
ditional adherance  to  the  policy  of  the  Joint 
committee  governing  the  disclosure  of  classi- 
fied Information 

(b)  In  carrying  out  any  of  Its  functions 
under  this  Joint  resolution,  the  Joint  com- 
mittee may  utilize  the  services,  information, 
facilities,  and  personnel  of  any  agency  or  de- 
partment of  the  Federal  Government,  and 
may  procure  the  temporary  (not  to  exceed 
one  year)  or  Intermittent  services  of  experts 
or  consultants  or  organ teatlons  thereof  by 
contract  at  rates  of  pay  not  In  excess  of  the 
per  diem  equivalent  of  the  rate  of  basic  pay. 
as  In  effect  from  time  to  time,  for  grade 
O.S-18  of  the  General  J'chedule  of  section 
5332(ai  of  title  5.  United  States  Code.  Includ- 
ing payment  of  such  rates  for  necessary 
traveltlme. 

EXPENSES 

Src  1 1  The  expenses  of  the  Joint  commit- 
tee shall  be  paid  from  the  contingent  fund  of 
the  House  of  Representatives,  from  funds 
appropriated  for  the  Joint  committee,  upon 
voi>chers  approved  by  the  chairman  of  the 
Jnlnt  committee. 

OEFINmON 

Sec  12  For  purposes  of  this  Joint  resolu- 
tion, the  term  "Intelligence  activities" 
means — 

( 1 )  the  collection,  analysis,  production,  dls- 
se.nil'.iatlou.  or  use  of  foreign  intelligence, 
which  me.ins  information,  other  than  foreign 


counterintelligence,  on  the  capabilities,  in- 
tentions ana  activities  of  foreign  powers,  or- 
Kaiuzauons,  or  their  agents;  or  foreign  coun- 
terintelllKence.  which  means  activities  con- 
ducted to  protect  the  United  States  and 
United  Ftates  citizens  from  foreign  espio- 
nai?e.  sabotage,  subversion,  assassination,  or 
terrorism; 

(2 1  any  action  or  activity  which  l«  under- 
taken In  support  of  any  activity  described  In 
paragraph  1 1 ) ; 

(3)  any  covert  or  clandestine  activity  af- 
fecting the  relations  of  the  United  States 
with  the  government  of  any  foreign  country 
or  with  any  political  group,  party,  military 
force,  or  other  association  In  a  foreign  coun- 
try; 

1 4)  any  covert  or  clandestine  activity  un- 
dertaken against  any  person  described  In 
paragraph  (4); 

but  such  term  does  not  include  any  tactical 
military  intelligence  activity  which  Is  un- 
dertaken In  a  foreign  country  and  which  Is 
not  related  to  any  policymaking  function  of 
the  United  States. 

AMENDMENTS  TO  Rl'LES  OF  THE  HOUSE  OF 
RrPRESINTATIVES 

SEC.  13.  la)  Clause  1(c)(1)  of  rule  X  of 
the  Rules  of  the  House  of  Representatives  Is 
amended  by  Inserting  Immediately  before  the 
period  at  the  end  thereof  the  following:  ". 
except  for  matters  exclusively  within  the  leg- 
islative Jurisdiction  of  the  Joint  Committee 
on  Intelligence". 

(b)  Clause  Kc)  (2»  of  rule  X  of  the  Rules 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  Is  amended 
by  inserting  Immediately  before  the  period 
at  the  end  thereof  the  following:  ".  except 
for  matters  exclusively  within  the  legislative 
lurlsdlctlon  of  the  Joint  Committee  on  In- 
telligence" 

(c)  Clause  1 1  c »  ( 10)  of  rule  X  of  the  Rules 
of  the  Hou.se  of  Representatives  Is  amended 
by  inserting  Immediately  before  the  period 
at  the  e:;d  thereof  the  following:  ",  except 
for  matter.^  exclusively  within  the  legislative 
Jurisdiction  of  the  Joint  Committee  on  In- 
telligence". 

(d)  Clause  l(k)  il)  of  rule  X  of  the  Rules 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  Is  amended 
bv  inserting  Immediately  before  the  period 
at  the  eni  'hereof  the  following:  ",  except 
for  matters  exclusively  within  the  legislative 
Jurl'dlction  of  the  Joint  Committee  on  Intel- 
ligence". 

CONFORMING    AMENDMENT 

Sec  14  Section  662(a)  of  the  Foreign 
Asslstince  Act  of  1961  (22  U.S.C.  2420(a)  I  is 
ameniPd  by  striking  out  "the  approprlat* 
coir.mlttees  of  the  Congress,  including  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  of  the 
United  States  Senate  and  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs  of  the  United  States  House 
of  Representatives"  and  Inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  'the  Joint  Committee  on  Intelligence 
and  the  Committees  on  Appropriations  • 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  If  the  Senate 
aclopti:  S.  Res.  400  a.";  reported  bv  the 
Rules  Committee,  it  will  enable  us  to  have 
immediate  oversight  of  the  intelligence 
communitv.  More  importantly,  it  will 
give  the  Hou.se  and  the  Senate  time  to 
work  out  mutuflllv  acceptable  ways  of 
handling  intelligence  jurisdiction. 

I  oppo'^e  S.  Res.  400  as  reported  bv  the 
Government  Operation.s  Committee  for 
two  main  reasons: 

1.  The  Senate  hrts  created,  under  S. 
Res.  109.  a  committee  on  committees  to 
go  into  the  whole  question  of  Senate  ju- 
risdiction. 

2.  There  is  no  provision  for  a  parallel 
organization  in  Uie  House  of  Representa- 
tives. 

Above  all.  the  disclosure  provLsions  of 
S.  Res.  400  as  reported  by  the  Govern- 
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ment  Operation.^  Cnmniitt('(>  are  .so  loose 
that  they  would  make  iln'  (unctioinng  of 
the  intelligence  comniunits  alnio.'-t  im- 
possible. 

I  would  like  to  draw  my  colleagues'  at- 
tention to  Sec.  7(c)  <2)  whu  h  suites: 

The  Committee  on  Intelligence  Activities. 
or  any  member  of  such  committee,  mav.  un- 
der such  regulations  as  the  committee  shall 
prescribe  to  protect  the  confidentiality  of 
such  Information,  make  any  Information  de- 
scribed In  paragraph  1 1 1  available  to  any 
other  committee  or  any  other  Member  of  the 
Senate.  Whenever  the  Committee  on  Intel- 
ligence Activities,  or  any  member  of  such 
committee,  makes  such  Information  avail- 
able, the  committee  shall  keep  a  written  re-  - 
ord  showing.  In  the  case  of  any  particular 
information,  which  committee  or  which 
Members  of  the  Senate  received  such  Infor- 
mation. No  Memt)er  of  the  Sennte  who.  and 
no  committee  which,  receives  any  Informa- 
tion under  this  subsection,  shaU  make  the 
information  available  to  any  other  person,  ex- 
cept that  a  Senator  may  make  such  Informa- 
tion available  either  In  a  closed  session  of  the 
Senate,  or  to  another  Member  of  the  Senate; 
however,  a  Senator  who  communicates  such 
Information  to  another  Senator  not  a  mem- 
ber of  the  committee  shall  promptly  Inform 
the  Committee  on  Intelligence  Activities. 

I  cannot  imagine  any  President  agree- 
ing to  such  language.  If  thi.*-  lan^niase 
were  adopted.  I  believe  it  would  lead 
to  a  Constitutional  confrontatioii  whirh 
would  be  contrary  to  the  interests  of  both 
the  President  and  the  Congress. 

In  fact  this  language  reminds  mc  of 
one  of  Pogo's  famous  quotes: 

We  have  met  the  enemy,  and  they  Is  us. 

While  I  believe  the  Senate  shodld  d.  ler 
action  concerning  intelligence  jun.'^dic- 
tion  until  the  Committee  on  Committees 
has  had  a  chance  to  act.  I  am  fully  aware 
that  there  are  members  of  this  body  who 
disagree.  I  am  willing  to  accept  as  a  com- 
promise S.  Res.  400  as  reported  by  the 
Committee  on  Rules  and  Administration. 
This  would  be  a  logical  step  pending  .•^ome 
form  of  agreement  between  the  House 
and  the  Senate  as  to  how  intelligence 
matters  are  to  be  handled  in  the  future. 

Mr.  President,  I  intend  to  oppose  anv 
amendments  or  substitutes  that  would 
confer  legislative  or  budgetary  juri.'dic- 
tion  over  the  intelligence  community  to 
a  new  committee  of  the  Senate  at  the 
pre.sent  time. 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President,  a  par- 
liamentary inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Glenn).  The  Senator  will  state  it. 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Are  we  on  controlled 
time':' 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  There  is 
no  controlled  time. 

Mr.  MONDALE  Mr.  President.  I  would 
like  to  speak  briefly  on  behalf  of  the 
pending  resolution  to  create  a  perma- 
nent committee  on  oversight  with  the 
authority  necessary  to  assure  that  that 
committee  would  be  privy  to  crucial  in- 
formation it  must  have,  and  so  it  would 
have  the  authority  to  influence  policy  in 
secret  where,  as  is  often  the  case,  it  can 
only  be  handled  responsibly  in  that 
environment. 

This  resolution  is  the  result  of  15 
months'  work  of  the  Select  Coinmltte'' 
on  Intelligence,  and  it  is  the  result  of 
several  weeks  of  negotiations  and  serious 
discussion  on  the  part  of  tiie  Committee 


on  Government  Operations  under  th^ 
1  hairm;:nship  of  the  di'-tineuished  f!oor 
manager  'Mr  Ribicoff'  and  that  of  the 
Committee  on  Rules  and  Administration 
under  the  chairmanship  of  tlie  Senator 
from  Nevada  'Mr.  Cannon'  . 

I  believe  llie  present  resoluiun  is  a 
well-drafted,  carefully  prepared,  and 
practical  dix'ument,  which  gi\'es  this 
cominiltee  the  authority  it  must  have  It 
provides  a  membership  that  is  repr-r-sent- 
ative  of  the  Senate.  It  provides  guaran- 
tees that  secrets  will  be  kept  and.  in  ef- 
fect, meets  the  problem  that  has  been 
unmet,  although  di.srussed  for  years, 
namely,  of  creating  a  requirement  of  ac- 
countability 10  Congre.ss  over  the  intel- 
ligence activities  of  the  whole  rani^e  of 
intelligence  agencies. 

I  think  the  bottom  line  of  Lhi.';  is.sue  !•= 
very  simple  and  yet  very  profound.  If 
there  is  one  lesson  that  our  committ'^'^- 
felt  above  all  must  be  learned  from  ou:' 
study  of  the  abuses  which  have  been 
reported,  it  has  been  the  crucial  nece.ssity 
of  establishing  a  sy.stem  of  congre.ssion:il 
over.sigh' 

INTF.lLJGENrE    COMMrNITY    OVERSIGHT 

The  Senate  confronts  today  what  can 
only  be  called  a  historic  challenge ; 
whether  our  unique  system  of  constitu- 
tional checks  and  balances,  the  hallmark 
of  .Am.erican  Government,  will  be  appli'^d 
to  a  crucial  area  of  Government  activ- 
ity—  the  conduct  of  intelliirer.,e  opera- 
tions at  home  and  abroad.  This  is  a  vital 
area:  intelligence  affects  the  basic  secur- 
ity of  the  Nation.  Equally  important,  as 
we  found,  it  can  affect  our  fundamental 
constitutional  rights — the  rights  that 
make  .Americans  unique  among  the  ;x'0- 
ples  of  the  world.  The  question  is 
whether  the  Senate  will  at  last  establish 
effective  legislative  oversight  over  the 
multibillion-dollar  U.S.  intelligence 
.  ommunity 

Some  have  predicted  that  the  Senate 
will  fail  to  do  so  I  cannot  agree  I  be- 
lieve there  is  strong  support  for  a  new 
and  effective  intelligence  legislative 
oversight  committee.  There  is  no  better 
gift  we  could  give  this  country  on  its 
200th  anniversary  than  to  insure  that 
the  basic  principles  of  American  con- 
stitutional Goven:ment  apply  to  the 
powerful  secret  intelligence  activities  of 
our  Nation. 

Why  do  we  need  a  committee  in  the 
Senate  that  centralizes  legislative  au- 
thority and  oversight  of  the  intelligence 
community?  I  believe  the  reasons  are 
several,  and  they  are  very  clear. 

First,  such  a  committee  is  necessary 
in  order  to  help  safeguard  against  the 
kind  of  abuses  and  excesses  uncovered 
by  the  select  committee.  The  intelligence 
community  has  been  extremely  impor- 
tant to  American  security.  But  on  oc- 
casion it  also  has  operated  beyond  the 
law  and  outside  the  constitutional  sy.'~- 
tem  of  public  accountability.  \Vc  are  all 
familiar  with  the  results. 

Under  several  admmistratioiis.  Dem- 
ocratic and  Renublican  alike,  the  CIA 
was  a  party  to  assa.ssination  plots.  There 
are  disturbing  questions  as  to  whether 
there  may  be  some  coTinection  between 
our  o'm  Government  .sponsoring  assas- 
sination and  our  Nation  having  become  a 
vi':tim  of  it.  These  assassination  efforts 


tvcrc  oniv  a  part  of  a  w:der  program  of 
covert  operatic-;-  abroad.  The  select  com- 
mittee found  that  these  operatioixs.  m  the 
long  run.  often  proved  marginal  cr  self- 
defeating,  and  when  exposed,  extremelv 
dam.a7ing  to  our  Nation's  internatioria! 
reputation. 

Covert  action  wa,s  once  a:"i  extraor- 
dinary mea.sure  resorted  to  by  our  coun- 
try m  order  to  combat  the  covert  opera- 
tions Oi  international  communism.  But  it 
went  Jeyond  that  and  took  on  burea'_;- 
cratic  momentum,  and  ultimately  became 
a  routine  part  of  hov.-  cur  Government 
does  business. 

We  have  paid  an  enormous  price  for 
excessive  use  of  covert  action.  America  is 
now  blamed,  often  falsely,  for  ever.-  ad- 
verse develo;;ment  in  the  world — :roai 
the  war  in  L-ebanon  to  the  assa.ssination 
of  King  Faisal 

Ax  horn-  .  our  committee  fourid  that  we 
tame  perilously  close  to  a  police  state: 

Telephones  vs'ere  tapped  at  will,  with- 
out a  warrant  and  with  little  or  no  au- 
thority. 

Mail  was  opened  m  knowing  violation 
of  lav;:  no  cne  was  safe  from  having 
their  mail  opened,  not  even  Richard 
Nixon,  not  Frank  Church,  not  Leonard 
Bernstein,  not  .Arthur  Bums,  Ever>'  one 
of  them  had  their  m.ail  opened  by  agen- 
cies of  the  federal  Government  ;n  \iola- 
tion  of  a  clear  law.  which  they  knew  to 
be  :n  place. 

People  whon:  'he  FEI  or  the  White 
House  did  not  like  could  be  put  under 
.•surveillance,  thfir  friends  turned  into 
informers.  They  could  find  themselves 
bugged  and  tapped  and  even  subject  to 
covert  action. 

Their  families  were  dU-rupted. 

Their  reputations  were  ruined,  and 
their  jobs  were  taken  away  from 
then,  and  all  beyond  the  due  process 
protections  of  the  law.  And  inevitably, 
when  these  programs  were  not  enough, 
the  FBI  s.  ught  to  incite  violence  between 
rivr:!  grou.L-s.  And  if  that  led  to  kiUings. 
that  apparently  was  acceptable  to  those 
to  whom  we  entrusted  safeguarding  the 
public  order. 

I  emphasize  that  tliese  were  not 
isolated  instances — they  were  major  pro- 
grams: they  were  systematic;  they  lasted 
for  years,  and  even  decades.  They  in- 
volved tens  ol  thousands,  h'undreds  of 
thousands  of  Americans  innocent — and  I 
underscore  that,  innocent^ — as  of  any 
crime.  No  one  was  safe. 

Let  me  cite  a  classic  example  to  convey 
how  far  some  m  tlie  FBI.  m  one  instance. 
were  prepared  to  go  to  carry  out  secret 
political  activities  against  our  demo- 
cratic system,  of  government.  It  of 
course,  is  the  case  of  Dr.  Martin  Luther 
King  We  are  all  pretty  familiar  with 
the  outlines  of  what  happened  But  I  do 
not  thiink  anyone  in  this  body  is  fully 
familiar  with  how  far  tlic  FBI  was  pre- 
pared to  go  to  gam  control  over  the 
civil  right*:  movement 

They  bugged  and  tapped  Dr.  King. 

They  tried  to  de.'^troy  his  reputation — 
even  after  his  death. 

They  sent  a  letter  -which  some  inter- 
preted as  a  suggestion  that  he  commit 
suicide. 

But  that  was  not  tlie  end  of  it.  Seme  m 
the  bureau  r.ot  only  wanted  to  destroy 
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Martin  Luther  King  as  a  leader,  but  the 
c(Mnmittee  found  clear  evidence  Ihat 
.sonie  even  wanted  to  create  a  new  Black 
leader  in  his  place — a  Black  leader  they 
could  consider  safe  and  reliable  to  head 
a  major  social  and  political  movement 
in  this  country. 

How  far  we  have  come  from  the  prin- 
ciples of  American  Government  estab- 
lished 200  years  ago.  But  how  wise  the 
founding  fathers  were  to  know  that  this 
could  happen  without  a  system  of  checks 
and  balances.  The  one  tiling  above  all 
that  the  constitutional  framers  feared 
was  abuse  of  governmental  power  and 
secret  police.  They  did  not  anticipate 
that  risks  to  freedom  came  from  the  peo- 
ple The  Founding  Fathers,  above  all, 
feared  that  it  was  the  government  that 
would  subvert  and  undermine  our  sys- 
tem.s  of  leadership. 

That  Is  the  thing  they  were  afraid  of 
bevond  all  others. 

So,  as  we  consider  this  question  of 
whether  there  will  be  strong  oversight,  I 
think  we  must  be  very  clear  about  what 
we  are  dealing  with.  Because  the  record 
.shows  that  contrarj*  to  the  constitution, 
contrary  to  the  laws,  contrary  to  the  au- 
thority of  Congress,  for  many  years  and 
in  many  different  ways,  our  Intelligence 
agencies  In  the  foreign  field  started  wars 
without  our  knowledge  and  without  au- 
thority, and  subverted  foreign  govern- 
ments without  our  knowledge 

Indeed,  there  is  evidence  that  they 
decided  to  assassinate  foreign  leaders 
without  our  knowledge  and  without  our 
approval — and,  indeed.  In  some  In- 
stances, without  the  knowledge  of  some 
people  hlph  in  Govemmeni  . 

The  Intelligence  agend  es  pursued  a 
private  foreism  policy  o  ten  based  on 
violence  without  the  auth(  rlty  or  knowl- 
edge of  the  Congress. 

Similarly,  at  home,  the  -e  has  been  a 
pattern  of  conduct  bv  o  ir  intelligence 
agencies  who  illegally  and  often  uncon- 
stitutionally, infringed  ut  on  the  rights 
of  the  American  people  Once  again, 
without  the  knowledge  ol  the  Congress 
and.  also,  without  the  knc  wledge  of  per- 
sons higher  up  in  the  exec  utive. 

If  that  can  happen,  ther  It  seems  to  me 
that  we  have  fundamenta  ly  undermined 
the  accountability  provisi(  ns  of  the  Con- 
stitution. If  uncorrected,  then  we  will 
have  conceded  a  vast  area  of  authority  to 
the  executive  in  a  way  tl  at  would  have 
been  abhorrent  to  the  iramers  of  our 
Constitution.  That  is  the  first  and  fore- 
most issue  we  face. 

Mr.  President,  the  secoi  d  major  reason 
for  a  strong  legislative  jverslght  com- 
mittee is  that  it  will  inclice  a  stronger, 
more  effective.  U.S.   int<  lllgence  effort. 

I  underscore  the  seconc  point,  because 
practically  all  the  dialog  ind  dLscusslons 
that  have  occurred  to  da  «  in  the  public 
has  been  that  we  need  this  oversight 
committee  to  try  to  prev  !nt  abuses.  But 
the  truth  of  It  is  that  th  ;re  is  an  equal, 
though  sometimes  ignc  red.  argument 
that  we  need  this  overs  ght  committee 
to  make  certain  that  the  se  agencies  are 
fully  protecting  us  from  dangers  abroad 
and  at  home,  which  waj  the  reason,  in 
the  first  place,  for  their  c  reatlon. 

I  shall  cite  some  specifi  :  examples  that 
show  that  during  histo:  y,  unknown   to 


Congress,  serious  risks  have  been  run 
because  of  practices  and  policies  in  those 
agx-ncies  that  left  us  defenseless  when 
we  needed  a  def  eivse.  I  believe  in  a  strong 
intelligence  community.  I  believe  in  a 
strong  FBI.  and  I  believe  in  a  strong 
CIA.  We  must  have  them.  I  believe,  also, 
that  it  is  necessary  to  conduct  clandes- 
tine Intelligence  activities  in  order  to 
protect  this  Nation  from  external  ene- 
mies. Unfortunately,  we  do  not  live  in 
the  most  perfect  of  all  worlds,  and  it  is 
necessary  from  time  to  time.  I  deeply 
regret  to  say,  to  resort  to  covert  activi- 
ties. 

I  believe  It  Is  necessary  to  carry  out 
undercover  investigations,  both  to  en- 
force the  law  and.  in  certain  selective 
cases,  to  protect  our  country  from  ter- 
rorism and  from  foreign  spying.  But  I  do 
not  believe  that  these  activities  can  exist 
outside  the  law  and  without  accountabil- 
ity to  Congress  and  the  people.  I  do  not 
accept  the  idea  that  a  strong  intelligence 
effort  requires  a  weak  Congress.  The  rec- 
ord shows  that  with  weak  oversight, 
some  of  our  most  vital  intelligence  has 
not  been  as  effective  as  it  should  be. 

The  Senate  Select  Committee  found 
several  extremely  important  Instances  in 
which  the  Intelligence  community  has 
fallen  down  on  the  job.  The.se  failures 
woald  not.  in  my  opinion,  have  taken 
place  if  tliere  had  been  an  Instrument 
for  effective  legislative  oversight.  Let  me 
cite  a  few  examples. 

For  many  years,  our  counterespionage 
effort  was  in  a  shambles.  Now,  we  can- 
not do  without  counterespionage — it  is 
the  crucial  minimum — we  must  know 
what  our  enemies  are  trying  to  do  to  us. 
But  for  years,  the  counterespionage  ef- 
fort was  lost  in  the  past.  It  Ignored  the 
present.  It  was  paranoid  about  the  ex- 
ploitation of  Important  leads.  And  the 
crucial  task  of  coordination  of  counter- 
espionage activities  between  the  FBI  and 
the  CIA  broke  down.  It  simply  did  not 
exLst  for  several  years. 

Many  important  leads  were  not  fol- 
lowed up  becau.se  there  was  a  paranoid 
view  that  they  were  all  plants  and  were 
set  up  by  opposing  powers 

The  second  point.  That  Is  the  crucial 
task  of  coordination  of  counterespionage 
activities  between  the  FBI  and  CIA 
broke  down. 

There  was  a  long  period  when,  for  silly, 
personal  reasons,  the  FBI  and  the  CIA 
had  no  relatlon.shlp  whatsoever.  They  re- 
fused to  talk  to  each  other.  There  was  no 
communication  between  our  two  crucial 
agencies  to  protect  us  in  the  counterin- 
telligence field.  That  is  absolutely  crucial, 
because  spies  and  ccunt,erlntelligence 
activities  do  not  linow  political  bound- 
aries. They  flow  in  and  out  of  countries; 
and  sometimes  a  person  we  are  Interested 
in  will  be  overseas  and  sometimes  he  will 
be  at  home,  in  the  United  States.  You 
must  follow  them  if  you  are  going  to  pro- 
tect this  Nation.  However,  for  several 
years,  as  I  say.  for  silly,  personal  reasons, 
the  two  agencies  had  no  communication 
whatsoever.  I  believe  that  an  effective 
oversight  committee  would  have  per- 
ceived that  and  would  have  done  some- 
thing about  it  and  put  us  in  a  better 
position  to  defend  ourselves  than  that  In 
which  we  found  ourselves. 


Left  to  themselves,  tlie  Intelligence 
agencies  could  not  make  Xhe  changes 
necessary  to  overcome  the.^e  breakdowiLs 
Counterespionage  was  isolated,  compart- 
mented.  and  the  effectiveness  of  our  ef- 
forts declined  to  the  point  where  Amer- 
ica was.  for  too  long  a  time.  dangerou.sly 
exposed  to  the  enemy.  Indeed,  we  may 
not  know  for  many  years  in  the  future 
just  how  expKJsed  we  were. 

The  field  of  foreign  Intelligence  colltx-- 
tion  provides  another  example.  For  more 
than  a  decade  we  concentrated  top  intel- 
ligence priority  on  the  backwaters  of  the 
world  while  giving  lesser  priority  to  our 
major  adversaries.  This  mLsallocatlon  of 
effort  not  only  led  us  into  trouble  in  many 
comers  of  the  world.  It  got  us  nowhere 
with  our  main  enemy. 

At  home,  our  effort  against  foreign  in- 
telligence services  has  taken  a  back  seat 
to  domestic  snooping.  Indeed,  even  our 
law  enforcement  efforts  have  suffered 
by  comparison  to  our  domestic  Intelli- 
gence operations.  The  FBI  has  spent 
twice  as  much  on  domestic  intelligence 
mformants  than  it  has  on  organized 
crime  informants.  And  for  all  this  do- 
mestic intelligence  effort,  there  Is  so  little 
positive  to  show  for  it.  Few  acts  of  vio- 
lence can  legitimately  be  said  to  have 
been  prevented.  The  number  of  arre.sts 
and  convictions  is  paltr>'. 

Our  task  in  the  Senate  is  not  to  create 
an  oversight  committee  to  punish  the 
Intelligence  agencies,  or  to  prevent  them 
from  doing  the  job  they  have  to  do  To 
the  contrary,  we  want  to  create  a  legis- 
lative oversight  body  that  will  make  it 
possible  for  the  intelligence  community 
to  do  a  better  job:  because  they  need  to 
do  fi  better  job. 

These,  then,  are  the  reasons  for  a 
strong  legislative  oversight  committee. 

In  devising  the  appropriate  kind  of 
committee,  we  must  begin  by  recognizing 
two  major  point.s : 

First,  intelligence  Ls  a  unique  form  of 
governmental  action: 

Because  of  the  need  for  secret  opera- 
tions : 

Because  of  the  potential  for  abuse: 

Because  of  its  importance  to  the  secu- 
rity of  this  country;  and 

Becaase  of  the  fact  that  the  various 
forms  of  intelligence  activity  blend  from 
one  to  another  regardless  of  the  agency 
conducting  them. 

Second,  we  now  have  the  worst  pos- 
sible system  for  congressional  oversight 
of  intelligence.  Responsibility  and  au- 
thority are  fragmented  in  several  com- 
mittees; it  is  impossible  to  look  at  intelli- 
gence as  a  whole;  because  authority 
and  responsibility  are  not  welded 
together,  we  are  incapable  of  dealing 
with  problems  privately,  and  there  is  tlie 
inevitable  temptation  to  deal  with  them 
through  leaks.  And  finally,  the  commit- 
tees that  currently  examine  the  intelli- 
gence agencies  do  so  as  an  adjunct  to 
their  principal  business. 

Mr.  President,  let  me  elaborate  a  little 
on  these  points.  To  say  that  the  present 
system  of  oversight  is  inadequate  is  not 
aimed  at  criticizing  the  existinR  com- 
mittees with  jurisdiction  in  this  area. 
These  committees  have  enormou."'  re- 
sponsibilities— the  Armed  Services  Com- 
mittee deals  with  our  $100  billion  Mili- 
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t,ar>-  Establishment:  the  Judician-  Com- 
mittee mu.'-t  oversee  our  extremely  com- 
plicated judieial  and  lecal  system,  plus 
a  host  of  other  matters;  the  Appropria- 
tions Committee  has  respon.'^ibility  lor 
appropriating  moneys  for  the  entire  Fed- 
eral Government. 

It  is  no  wonder  that  these  committee ; 
do  not  have  the  time  to  go  iiito  tiie 
necessary  detail  which  is  es.sential  for 
real  intelligence  oversight,  because  it  is 
the  details  that  count.  It  i.--  m  the  details 
that  intrllit-'once  oiwrations  vo  awry,  be- 
come an  embarra-ssment  or  an  abu.se. 

Moreover,  each  of  the  .standim?  com- 
mittees only  has  a  piece  of  the  puzzle. 
Yet.  we  have  found,  it  is  how  thase 
agencies  interact  that  is  often  the  crucial 
problem,  both  from  the  standpoint  of 
abuse  and  from  the  standpoint  of  effec- 
tiveness. 

Mr.  President.  I  believe  we  must  estab- 
lish a  sinele  committee  with  primary 
legislative  jurisdiction  over  all  national 
Intelligence;  the  CIA.  the  FBI,  t.h>  UIA, 
the  NSA.  It  .should  have  exclusive  author- 
ity over  the  CIA  for  legislation  and  an- 
nual authorization. 

It  should  also  have  the  power  to  au- 
thorize appropriations  for  all  national 
Intelligence  activities.  On  this  and  other 
legislative  matters,  there  should  De  con- 
current jurisdiction  shared  with  the 
Com  mi  tees  on  the  Judlciar>-,  Armed 
Scr\ices,  and  Foreign  Relations.  They 
have  a  legitimate  and  real  interest  in 
many  of  these  activities  and  it  is  not 
desirable,  in  my  view,  to  screen  them  off 
from  it.  What  we  want  to  achieve  is  a 
centralization  of  basic  legislative  au- 
thority and  oversight  balanced  against 
the  continuing  needs  of  the  standing 
committees. 

Congress  has  only  two  types  of  power: 
the  power  to  disclose  and  the  power  to 
control  money.  For  intelligence,  disclo- 
sure canot  be  the  primary  remedy.  An- 
nual budget  authorization  is  crucial  to 
effective  oversight  for  two  reason.s 

For  example,  the  CIA  Operation  Chaos 
was  done  in  the  name  of  domestic  coun- 
terintelligence, ordinarily  the  FBI's  re- 
sponsibility. On  the  other  hr-nd.  many 
FBI  burglaries  were  conducted  for  the 
National  Security  Agency  and  other  for- 
eign intelligence  agencies.  The  National 
Security  Agency  watch  lists  for  selecting 
cable  traffic  derived  mainly  from  FBI 
requirements  and  those  of  other  domes- 
tic intelligence  agencies.  The  IRS  was 
used  bv  the  FBI.  The  post  office  was 
used  by  the  CIA  in  support  of  the  FBI, 
In  violation  of  the  law. 

Indeed,  it  is  not  possible  to  investigate 
one  part  of  the  intelligence  community 
without  delving  into  another  P'or  exam- 
ple, the  Select  Committee  has  recently 
found  new  files  on  foreign  assassinations 
In  the  FBI  which  were  apparent! v  with- 
held either  wittingly  or  unwittingly, 
from  the  committee  despite  a  reouest  of 
over  a  year's  standing  for  all  such 
materials. 

It  is  m%'  firm  conviction  that  only  if 
we  can  deal  across  agency  lines,  only 
If  we  are  able  to  consider  the  crucial  in- 
teraction between  the  agencies  of  our 
Intelligence  community,  will  we  be  able 
to  truly  safeguard  our  domestic  rights 
and  our  international  reputation,  as  well 


as  enhance  the  effectiveness  of   Amer- 
ica's intelligence  operations. 

First.  I  believe  we  must  have  some 
control  over  the  budgets  of  the  intelli- 
gence  agencies   to   get   information 

This  information  is  not  often  volun- 
tarily proffered.  It  is  often  embarrassing, 
and  it  is  the  sort  of  information  that  we 
can  expect  they  will  be  reluctant  to  offer 
So  there  mast  be  the  kind  of  control  over 
budgets  that  requires  these  agencies  to 
provide  tlie  information. 

Information  that  is  inconvenient  em- 
barrassing, or  relates  to  something  that 
the  executive  branch  .simply  does  not 
want  to  give  Congress  is  not  shared  will- 
iniTly.  Without  some  control  over  the 
budget  of  these  agencies,  I  believe  tliey 
will  simply  not  respond  Subpenas  are  no 
substitute  for  the  power  of  the  purse. 

Second,  the  power  of  the  budget  Ls 
needed  in  order  to  take  action  and  take 
such  action  in  private 

When  we  are  dealing  with  secret  prob- 
lems, the  power  of  disclo,'ure  is  empty 
and  possibly  even  an  irresponsible  ave- 
nue of  action.  Let  me  take  one  example: 
the  problem  of  providing  better  cover 
to  our  secret  agents  overseas.  The  Select 
Committee  wanted  to  find  better  ways 
to  give  better  cover  to  our  agents.  We 
found  that  this  cover  was  quite  poor; 
that  there  is  a  real  problem  here.  But 
the  more  we  talk  about  it  in  public,  the 
less  cover  there  would  be.  And.  since  our 
committee  only  had  the  power  of  disclo- 
sure, we  were  caught  in  a  very  clear  di- 
lemma—how do  we  cncouraee  more  ef- 
fective action  on  the  part  of  the  CIA  and 
the  other  apenries  of  Grovernment  with- 
out helping  the  enemy? 

I  am  firmly  convinced  that  authoritv 
to  authorize  appropriations  is  crucial 
and  this  is  the  only  way  we  can  use  our 
representative  institutions  to  insure  ef- 
fective oversight. 

Some  say  it  is  not  practical,  but  I  dis- 
agree. I.  personally,  have  looked  into  the 
case  of  the  FBI.  It  is  practical,  even 
easy,  to  sort  out  the  budget  of  the  domes- 
tic inteUigence  division.  As  for  foreign 
intelligence,  the  executive  branch  itself 
is  putting  together  a  national  foreign 
intelligence  bud.tret.  That  v.as  the  point 
of  the  President's  new  Executive  order- 
to  make  the  Director  of  Central  Intel- 
ligence respon.^ible  for  developing  such 
a  budget.  The  President  recognized  the 
importance  of  centrali.:inp  this  authorit;.- 
within  the  executive  branch.  I  believe  it 
is  no  less  important  to  centralize  that 
authority  within  the  Senate, 

A  simple  oversight  committee,  with 
only  the  power  to  subpena.  would  be 
even  worse  than  the  system  we  have  to- 
day. Autliority  and  the  dissemination  of 
crucial  information  would  be  more  di- 
vided and  fragmented.  Moreover,  tlie 
agencies  would  no  longer  know  to  whom 
they  were  respon.'-ible.  Indeed,  they 
might  be  tempted  to  pick  and  choose 
among  the  committees,  depending  on 
the  issue.  The  result.  I  believe,  would 
be  even  less  oversight  than  we  have  to- 

f^  Q  T,* 

Bear  in  mind  that  the  intelligence 
agencies  have  learned  the  lessons  of  the 
last  year  and  a  half.  They  do  not  want 
ineffective  oversight:  they  have  come  to 
realize  that  they  would  be  better  off  if 


Congres.s  iiad  a   strong  and  responsible 
hand  in  intelligence  matters. 

The  former  director  ol  the  CIA.  Wil- 
liam Colby,  who  did  so  much  to  clear  up 
abu.ses  within  that  agency,  made  it  ex- 
tremelv  clear  that  the  future  effective- 
ness of  Americas  mtelligence  commu- 
nity depends  on  vigorous  congressional 
oversight.  He  sees  that  the  time  has 
come  Now  the  question  is:  Do  we? 

Mr,  President.  I  am  convinced  that  ^e 
do.  I  believe  the  compromise  resolution 
introduced  vesterday  meets  that  test  I 
participated  in  developing  that  compro- 
mise, and  I  support  it, 

I  wish  to  close  with  one  final  obser- 
vation- One  cannot  have  spent  the  last 
15  months,  as  manj'  of  us  have — and  I 
see  tile  chairman  of  the  com.mittee  'Mr 
CHURCH'  on  the  floor — without  coming 
away  with  some  conclusir^ns.  perhaps  not 
verv-"  flattering,  about  hov.-  human  na- 
ture works  when  it  is  given  this  power 
and  it  is  permitted  to  exercise  it  m 
secret. 

James  Madi.son.  in  Federalist  Paper  51. 
made  some  conclu-sions  about  htiman 
nature  tliat  I  think  made  up  the  genius 
of  our  Constitution.  He  said  if  angel- 
were  governed  by  angels,  we  would  not 
need  a  government,  and  if  men  were 
governed  by  angels,  we  would  not  need 
much  government.  But  the  problem 
comes  when  men  govern  men,  how  you 
fii-st  cause  the  Government  to  govern  the 
governed,  and  then  in  the  second  in- 
stance, how  you  cause  the  government  to 
govern  itself. 

Madison  concluded  that  the  only  way 
you  could  do  that  is  through  auxiliar>- 
controls,  as  he  put  it — outside  controls 
that  made  certain  that  those  who  are 
oix^rating  and  using  Government  power 
would  not  be  judged  alone  by  their  cwn 
version,  their  own  appraisals  of  the  law- 
fulness and  appropriateness  of  their  ac- 
tion, but  that,  instead,  their  behavior 
and  their  performance  would  be  judged 
bv  outsiders. 

I  am  convinced  tliat  the  lesson  that  we 
have  learned  here  and  the  lesson  of 
Watergate,  the  lesson  of  so  much  in  gov- 
ernment, brings  us  right  back  to  Mad- 
ison'.s  point:  We  always  hope  lor  the  best 
in  human  nature,  and  it  is  our  prayer 
That  is  why  we  go  to  church.  We  are 
alwavs  happy  when  human  nature  ac- 
cords with  the  highest  ends.  But  surely 
human  histor>-.  .surely  the  history-  of  this 
country-,  has  established  beyond  any 
douDt  that  if  we  are  going  to  say.  "Now. 
just  trust  us.  we  have  a  better  bunch  of 
people  than  those  who  preceded  us  '  it  is 
a  bad  bet:  it  will  not  work  We  have  to  go 
back  to  the  genius  of  the  Founding 
Fathers  to  see  that  the  -a-ay  to  make  cer- 
tain that  government  works  legally  and 
accountably  is  to  make  it  accountable  to 
outsiders,  someone  eLse  must  judge,  not 
just  tho^e  who  are  operating  tho.^e  agen- 
cies, Tliat  becomes  especially  ciiicial 
when  the  agency  by  definition,  must  be 
secret. 

I  am  willing  to  grant  that  the  CIA  ha- 
to  operate  in  secret,  that  the  FBI  has  to 
operate  in  secret.  But  it  is  a  grievous  con- 
cession for  a  democracy  to  make.  We  lose 
the  basic  accountability  expected  in  the 
Constitution,  I  think  we  agree  it  must  be 
done.  But  when  we  do  it  let  us  have  a 
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system  in  secret  of  accountal  lility  to  Con- 
gress. If  we  do  not  do  that,  I  think  we 
have  said,  it  is  over;  we  have  had  this 
study. 

I  am  as  convinced  as  I  car 
what  we  have  been  through, 
not  establish  accountability 
gress,  we  will  see  it  happen 
sure.  And  next  time,  we 
somebody  find  that  piece  ol 
Watergate  door. 

I  thank  the  Chair. 

PRIVII.fcCE    or    TlIF    rL  )OR 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  Mr.  Pre  ident.  I  ask 
unar.imous  consent  that  Wii  iam  N.  Ral- 
ford  of  the  Library  of  Congi  "ss  and  staff 
members  Irene  MargolLs  and  Linda 
Jacobson  be  accorded  the  pr  vilege  of  the 
floor  during  consideration  a  »d  voting  on 
this  matter. 

The  PRESIDING  OPFIC  :R  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MONDALE  Mr.  Pres  dent,  may  I 
add  to  that.  I  ask  unaninlous  consent 
that  Tom  Susman  of  the  Cimmlttee  on 
Judiciary,  and  David  Aaroriof  my  staff 
be  accorded  the  privilege  if  the  floor 
during  the  consideration  of  tails  measure. 

The  PRESIDING  OPFICJIR.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered,     f 

Mr  BROOKE  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Unle.ss 
the  Senator  is  going  to  make  a  unani- 
mous-consent reqiiest.  the  Chair  was 
going  to  recognize  the  Senator  from 
Idaho  next.  The  Senator  from  Idaho  is 
recognized. 

Mr  CHURCH  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  following 
members  of  the  staff  of  the  Select  Com- 
mittee To  Studv  Governmental  Oper.T- 
tions  with  Respect  to  Intelligence  Activi- 
ties be  authorized  floor  privileges  for  the 
duration  of  the  floor  debate  and  during 
any  votes  on  Senate  Resolution  400: 
William  G.  Miller.  Elliot  Maxwell.  Rick 
Inderfurth.  Michael  Madigan.  Michael 
Epstein.  Charles  Kirbow.  Martha  Talley, 
Mark  Gitenstein.  and  Robert  Kelley 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  LEAHY.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  for  a  unanimous-consent 
request? 

Mr.  CHURCH  I  yield. 

Mr.  LEAHY.  Mr  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  Paul  Bruhn  and 
Herbert  Jolovitz,  of  my  staff,  be  allowed 
floor  privileges  during  discussions  and 
vote  on  Senate  Resolution  400. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr  TAFT.  Mr.  President,  will  the  Sen- 
ator yield  for  a  unanimous-consent  re- 
quest? 

Mr  CHURCH.  Yes. 

Mr.  T.\FT.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  Mr.  Robert  Hunter 
of  iry  ttaff  have  the  privilege  of  the  floor 
durinr  the  debate  and  voting  on  this 
measure. 

Th?  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
obif^ction.  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  CHJRCH  I  yield 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President.  I  as!:  unan- 
imous consent  that  a  statement  by  the 
distinguished   Senator   from   Tennessee 


» Mr.  Baker  »  be  printed  in  the  Record  at 
this  point. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 

Statimcnt  by  Senator  Bakkr 

I  wish  to  add  a  few  brief  remarks  to  my  ear- 
lier statement  la  support  of  S  Res.  400 — the 
Resolution  which  will  create  a  permanent  Se- 
lect Committee  on  Intelligence  Activities. 
The  amendment  In  the  nature  of  a  substi- 
tute to  S.  Res  400.  which  has  been  proposed 
today  by  my  colleague.  Senator  Cannon,  and 
which  I  \»as  privileged  to  cosponsor.  repre- 
sents a  compromise  agreement  which  was  ar- 
nvei  at  through  a  lengthy  bi-partisan  effort. 
I  am  pleRsed  that  this  version  of  S.  Res. 
•JOG  enjoys  a  wide  bl-partl.«an  cosponsorshlp. 
IncludUkg  the  distinguished  Majority  Leader. 
Senator  Mansfield,  and  the  distinguished 
Minority  Leader.  Senator  Scott 

I  wDuId  like  to  talce  this  opportunity  to 
put  In  the  Record  my  congratulations  to  all 
the  Senators  who  worked  so  long  and  so 
diligently  to  arrive  at  an  agreed-upon  resolu- 
tion which  will  create  what  I  feel  Is  so  vitally 
ueceisary — a  single  secure  .Senate  committee 
to  oversee  our  Intelligence  community  I  ap- 
plaud the  bl-partl.san  spirit  which  existed 
throughout  the  somettme.s  delicate  negotia- 
tions which  resulted  in  the  drafting  of  an 
oversight  resolution  which  could  be  sup- 
ported by  the  vast  majority  of  the  Senate. 
Thus,  we  have  avoided  a  dl.lslve  floor  battle 
which  would  not  have  enhanced  the  reputa- 
tion of  the  Senate. 

At  this  time.  I  wruld  like  to  comment 
i\poz\  *ome  of  the  provl-lons  contained  In  to- 
day's S  Hes  400  amend n-.-". it  In  the  nature 
of  a  substitute  The  compromise  version 
which  was  Introduced  today  and  which  I 
fully  support  contain-*  all  of  the  eswnllal  ele- 
me.its  for  a  strong  pcroianent  oversight  com- 
mittee It  contains  legislative  and  authoriza- 
tion authority;  a  strong  disclosure  provision: 
and  access  to  all  the  Information  nece-:.sary 
to  c  >mplete  Its  tasks.  It  should  be  noted 
that  while  the  Committee  Is  a  large  or.e  with 
.seventeen  members.  It  does  have  a  lengthy 
agenda  of  business  which  must  be  accom- 
plished. It  Is  required  to  report  back  to  the 
Senate  no  later  thin  July  1.  1977  with  rec- 
ommendatio.is  for  legislative  or  other  actions. 
In  partl'.-iilar,  it  Is  charged  with  studying  the 
organization  of  the  Intelligence  community, 
the  de-!lrablllty  of  developl-5  charters  for 
each  Intelligence  apcncy.  the  desirability  of 
the  Select  Committee  merging  Into  a  lolnt 
committee  with  the  Hou.se  of  Represe.-itatlves. 
with  recommending  whether  there  should  be 
public  disclosure  of  any  budget  tii,'ures.  Thn 
U  indeed  an  ambitious  and  heavy  schedule  I 
am  confident  that  the  rew  Committee  will 
.soon  demonstrate  that  It  will  '>e  able  to  ful- 
fill all  of  these  tasks  both  thoroughly  and 
responsibly 

Th«>re  are  two  additional  .«ectlona  of  the 
resjlutlon  to  which  I  would  like  to  address 
additional  comment.  First,  with  respect  to 
section  8  of  the  Resolution  I  would  have 
preferred  not  to  have  Included  within  that 
section  the  debate  limitation  contained  In 
sub-ectlon  (c).  Section  8(c)  limits  debate 
to  nl  ^e  days  on  the  questu^n  of  whether  clas- 
sified Information  should  be  released  to  the 
public  bv  the  Senate  over  the  objection  of 
the  President.  A.s  my  colleagues  know,  t^e 
Resolution  as  wrllt»>n  was  the  re«ult  of  a 
compromise  eflfort.  Thus.  I  would  have  pre- 
ferred to  have  the  disclosure  section  provide 
that  once  the  matter  was  referred  to  the 
Senate  It  would  be  acted  upon  by  the  Senate 
In  accord  with  Its  normal  procedure.  I  believe 
that  In  a  matter  a^  serious  as  the  United 
States  Senate  relea.slng  classified  Information 
over  the  objection  of  the  President  of  the 
Unlt»d  States  that  the  Senate  should  have 
the  full  and  complete  opportunity  to  debate 
such  .■\  weighty  decision. 

I  would  not  have  provided  a  spaclPc  limi- 


tation uf>on  the  debate  of  this  serious  ques- 
tion within  the  Senate  and  would  have  al- 
lowed the  standard  cloture  rules  to  apply 
Nevertheless.  I  am  pleased  that  the  section 
provides  that  If  the  oversight  committee  does 
not  agree  with  the  President  with  regard  to 
the  release  of  the  cla»siflA<j  information  the 
ni.^tter  mu^t  come  to  and  be  voted  up>on  by 
the  Senate  as  a  whole  This  Ls  the  provision 
which  I  have  long  urged  bo  placed  In  the 
oversight  resolution  because  I  think  It  Is  ter- 
ribly important  that  if  there  Is  going  to  be 
a  disagreement  betwee.i  two  branches  of  ou' 
(government  that  that  disagreement  be  de- 
cided upon  by  the  Senate  as  a  whole  and  not 
by  a  mere  committee  of  the  Senat* 

Secondly,  with  regard  to  section  1 1  of  the 
Resolution.  I  would  have  preferred  the 
language  to  read : 

It  Is  the  sense  of  the  Senate  that  the 
head  of  each  department  and  agency  of  the 
United  States  should  keep  the  Select  Com- 
mittee fully  and  currently  Informed  with 
respect  to  Intelligence  activities  which  are 
the  responsibility  or  engaged  In  by  such 
department  or  agency. 

As  I  have  stated  on  many  ocL-a.slons  In  the 
past.  It  was  my  preference  to  vise  the  "fully 
and  currently  Informed"  language  which  has 
.served  us  so  well  In  the  Joint  Committee  on 
Atomic  Energy  "Fully  and  currently  In- 
formed '  carries  with  it  a  body  of  established 
prt»cedent  as  to  exactly  what  It  means.  As 
pirt  of  the  compromise  agreement,  however. 
I  am  supporting  £ect!on  11  as  written  which 
requires  the  Intelligence  community  to  keep 
the  Select  Committee  "fully  and  currently 
informed  with  respect  to  Intelligence  act:v- 
Itles.  Including  any  significant  anticipated 
activities  " 

The  present  section  11.  however,  also  con- 
tains   the    following    language: 

PTOinded.  TTiat  this  does  not  constitute  a 
condition  precedent  to  the  implementation 
of  any  aj.tlclpated  Intelllgenje  activity. 

I  would  like  the  Record  to  reflect  that  I  re- 
quested this  language  be  added  to  section  11 
to  make  absolutely  clear  that  the  inclusion 
of  the  words  "Including  any  significant  an- 
ticipated activities"  did  not  constitute  a  re- 
quirement that  the  Select  Committee  either 
give  Its  consent  or  approval  before  any  covert 
action  or  Intelligence  activity  could  be  Im- 
plemented by  the  Executive  branch  Rather, 
the  intent  of  section  11  as  written  In  the 
present  resolution  Is  to  require  prior  consul- 
tation between  the  Committee  and  the  in- 
telligence community  but  not  prior  consent 
or  approval  I  am  adding  these  remarks  with 
re.;ard  to  section  11  to  Insure  that  our  legis- 
lative history  clarifies  any  doubt  A-lth  resp?ct 
to  t}.e  meaning  of  the  present  language  of 
section  11.  I  note  that  others  during  the 
debate  have  similarly  descr.bed  section  11 
and  I  am  confident  that  there  will  be  no 
doubt  remaining  as  to  its  e.\act  meaning. 

With  these  brief  comments.  I  am  pleased 
to  once  again  announce  my  unequivocal  sup- 
port for  the  present  resolution  creating  a 
.Mngle  permanent  oversight  committee  in  the 
Senate.  I  am  happy  that  today  the  Senate  has 
acted,  it  has  acted  responsibly  and  It  has 
fulfilled  Us  commitment  to  the  American 
people  to  do  its  share  In  the  critical  area  of 
the  conduct  of  our  Intelligence  activities 

Mr  PERCY  Mr.  President.  I  wish 
simply  to  reiterate  again  my  commen- 
dation to  Senator  Bak5:r  and  to  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Idaho  'Mr. 
Church  ) ,  whose  name  was  mentioned 
briefly  yesterday  during  his  absence,  for 
the  distinguished  leadership  they  have 
provided  in  this  area,  which  really  has 
been  the  forerurner  of  the  legislation 
before  us  today. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  I  thank  the  Senator 
very  much. 
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111  this  Bicentennial  Year,  we  have 
celeorated  the  durabiUty  of  our  sy.'^tem 
of  government  and  quality  of  strength 
of  tlie  Constitution.  Pa;  t  ol  thut  endur- 
ing strength  is  based  upon  the  ability  to 
make  changes  when  we  have  to  of  a 
pragmatic  nature,  while  remaining 
within  our  basic  principles  of  law  and 
procedure. 

The  experience  of  secret  government 
activities  over  the  past  30  years  argues 
indisputably  for  changes  to  be  made  in 
both  the  legislative  and  executive 
branches  if  we  are  to  pre.sorvc  our  con- 
stitutional system  of  government. 

Over  the  past  15  month.s.  the  Select 
Com)nittee  on  Intelligence  Activities  has 
carefully  examined  the  intelligence 
structure  of  the  United  State.s  Consid- 
erable time  and  effort  have  been  devoted 
in  order  to  understand  what  has  been 
done  by  the  U.S.  Government  in  secrecy 
during  the  30-year  period  since  the  end 
of  World  War  II.  It  is  clear  to  the  com- 
mittee that  there  are  many  necessary 
and  proper  governmental  activities  that 
must  be  conducted  in  secrecy.  Some  of 
these  activities  affect  the  security  and 
the  very  existence  of  the  Nation. 

It  is  also  clear  from  the  committe's 
inquiry  that  intelligence  activities  con- 
ducted outside  the  framework  of  the 
Constitution  and  statutes  can  under- 
mine the  treasured  valuei%«uaranteed  m 
the  Bill  of  Rights.  Further,  if  the  in- 
telligence agencies  act  in  ways  inimical 
to  declared  national  purposes,  they  dam- 
age the  reputation,  power,  and  influence 
of  the  United  States  abroad. 

The  Select  Committee's  investigation 
has  documented  that  a  number  of  ac- 
tion*  committed  in  the  name  of  "na- 
tion? 1  security"  were  inconsistent  with 
declared  policy  and  the  law. 

It  is  clear  that  a  primary  task  for  the 
oversight  committee,  and  the  Congress  as 
a  whole,  will  be  to  frame  basic  statutes 
necessary  under  the  Constitution  within 
which  the  intelligence  agencies  of  the 
United  States  can  function  efficiently 
imder  clear  guidelines.  Charters  de- 
lineating the  missions,  authorities,  and 
limitations  for  some  of  the  most  impor- 
tant intelligence  agencies  do  not  exist. 
For  example,  there  is  no  statutory  au- 
thority for  the  NSA's  intelligence  ac- 
tivities. Where  statutes  do  exist,  as  with 
the  CIA,  they  are  vague  and  have  failed 
to  provide  the  necessary  guidelines. 

Vhe  committee's  investigation  has 
demonstrated,  moreover,  that  the  lack  of 
legislation  has  had  the  effect  of  limiting 
public  debate  upon  some  important  na- 
tional issues. 

The  CIA's  broad  statutory  charter,  the 
1947  National  Security  Act.  makes  no 
specific  mention  of  covert  action.  The 
CIA's  former  General  Counsel.  Lawrence 
Houston,  who  was  deeply  involved  in 
dra'ting  the  1947  act.  wrote  in  Septem- 
ber 1947— 

We  do  not  believe  that  there  was  any 
thought  m  the  minds  of  Congress  that  the 
CIA  under  [the  authority  of  the  National 
Security  Act)  would  take  positive  action  for 
subversion  and  sabotage. 

Yet.  a  few  months  after  enactment  of 
the  1947  legislation,  the  National  Se- 
curity Council  authorized  the  CI.^  to  en- 
gage in  covert  action  programs.  The  pro- 


vision of  the  Act  often  cited  as  author- 
izing CIA  covert  activities  provide?  for 
the  At:(  ncv  '  *  *  "to  perform  such  other 
functions  and  duties  related  to  intelli- 
gence affecting  the  national  security  as 
the  National  Security  Council  mty  from 
time  to  time  direct." 

Secret  executive  orders  issued  by  the 
NSC  t<j  carry  out  covert  action  programs 
were  not  subject  to  congressional  review. 
Indeed,  until  recent  \ears.  except  for  a 
few  Members,  Congress  was  not  even 
aware  of  the  existence  of  the  so-called 
secret  charter  for  intelligence  activities. 
Tiiose  Members  who  did  know  had  no 
institutional  nuans  for  discu.s.sing  their 
knowledge  with  their  colleagues.  Tlie 
problem  of  liow  tiie  Congress  can  effec- 
tively use  secret  knowledge  m  its  legis- 
lative processes  remain.^:  to  be  resolved 
It  is  the  Select  Committee's  view  that  a 
strong  and  effective  oversight  comnnt- 
te-'  IS  im  e.s.sential  first  step  that  must  be 
taker,  to  resolve  this  fundament<il  issue. 

Since  "V^'or'id  War  IT.  with  steadily 
escalating  consequences,  m  my  decisions 
of  national  importance  have  been  made 
in  secrecy,  often  by  the  executive  brancJi 
alone.  These  decisions  are  frequently 
basesd  on  information  obtained  by  clan- 
destine means  and  available  only  to  the 
executive  brunch.  Until  very  recently,  the 
Congress  has  not  shared  in  this  process. 
The  cautions  expre.sscd  by  the  Founding 
Fathers  and  the  constitutional  checks 
designed  to  a.ssure  that  policymaking 
not  become  the  province  of  a  few  men 
have  been  circumvented  through  the  use 
of  secrecy.  John  Adams  expre.ssed  hLs 
concerned  3  bout  the  dangers  of  f.'-bitrary 
power  20n  years  ago; 

Whenever  we  leave  principles  and  clear 
positive  laws  we  are  soon  lost  in  the  wild 
regions  of  imagination  and  possibility  where 
a.-b:trary  power  sil;s  upon  her  brazen  throne 
and  governs  with  an  Iroi-.  scepter 

Recent  Presidents  have  ju'^tified  this 
secrecy  on  the  basis  ol  "national  secu- 
rity," "the  requirements  of  national 
defense,"  or  "the  confidentiahty  re- 
quired by  sensitive,  ongoing  negotiations 
or  operations."  These  justifications  were 
generally  accepted  at  face  value  Tjic 
Bay  of  Pips  fiasco,  the  secret  war  in  Laos, 
the  secret  bombing  of  Cambodia,  the 
anti-Allende  activities  in  Chile,  the 
Watergate  affair,  were  all  instances  of 
tlie  use  of  pov»er  cloaked  in  secrcc> 
which,  when  revealed,  provoked  wide- 
spread popular  disapproval.  This  series 
of  events  has  ended,  fcr  the  time  being 
at  least,  passive  and  uncritical  accept- 
ance by  the  Congress  of  Executive  de- 
cisions in  the  areas  of  foreign  policy. 
national  security  and  intelligence  activi- 
ties. If  Congress  had  met  iU<;  oversight 
responsibilities  through  the  years,  some 
of  tliese  excesses  might  have  been 
averted. 

The  worth  of  the  work  done  by  the 
telcct  Committee  on  Intelligence  Activi- 
ties over  the  past  15  months  will  be 
judged  by  the  outcome  of  the  resolution 
now-  under  consideration.  A  strong  and 
effective  oversight  committee  of  the  kind 
set  forth  in  the  resolution  now  under 
consideration  is  required  to  carry  out 
the  necessary  reforms  contained  in  the 
Select  Committee's  final  report  In 
order  to  restore  legitimacy  to  what  are 


asreed  to  be  the  necessary  activities  of 
the  intelligence  community,  a  strong 
oversight  conimitt.ee  with  a  well-trained 
staff  is  required. 

This  IS  a  time  for  a  new  beginning. 
Fifteen  months  of  investigation  has  re- 
vealed enough  evidence  of  the  dangers 
cf  permitting  the  intelligence  agencies 
01  the  United  States  to  undertake  their 
necessary  activities  without  the  kind  of 
legislative  oversight  contemplated  by 
tiie  Constitution.  It  is  quite  clear  that 
the  concerns  expressed  over  20  years 
ago  by  Senator  Mansfield  have  proven 
to  be  correct. 

There  have  been  over  2Q0  proposals  to 
establish  an  oversight  committee  since 
Senator  Mansfield  introduced  his  reso- 
lution over  two  decades  ago.  Surely,  we 
do  not  need  furtlier  evidence  of  the 
necessity  for  an  oversight  committee 
with  the  powers  required  to  do  the  .iob 
It  is  quite  clear  that  the  over.>ight  struc- 
tures we  have  designed  in  the  past  have 
proven    inadequate 

The  creation  of  a  new  permanent  in- 
telligence oversight  committee  l=  an  abso- 
lutely necessary  first  step  U.ward  estab- 
lishing an  agreed-upon  procedure  by 
which"  problems  of  national  importance 
that  are  necessarily  secret  in  character 
can  be  addressed  within  tiie  constitu- 
tional framework. 

Tlie  jurisdiction  of  an  effective  com- 
mittee must  include  oversight  over  what 
is  knov.-n  as  the  "national  intelhgence 
community."  Because  of  tire  limitations 
of  present  committee  jurisdictions,  no 
comm.ittee  pre.sently  is  able  to  exercise 
oversight  over  national  Intelligence,  At 
the  present  time,  the  Ccmmittees  on 
Armed  Services.  Foreign  Relations,  and 
Judiciary  have  "oeen  faced  with  the 
problem  of  overspcnij:  fracr.ur.t^  of  the 
intelligence  comniimuy.  No  i-ommittec 
has  had  the  scope  to  look  at  national  in- 
telligence as  a  whole. 

The  resolution  now  before  the  Senate 
provides  that  the  oversight  coinmit^tee 
would  have  sole  jurisdiction  over  tlie  CIA. 
and  concurrent  jurisdiction  over  the  NS.A.. 
the  DIA.  tiie  "national  intelligence"  com- 
por.ents  in  the  Department  of  Defense 
budget,  and  the  intelligence  pcrtions  of 
the  FBI.  The  Select  Committee,  over  the 
past  15  months,  has  found  that  these 
agencies  have  worked  so  closel>-  together, 
that  unless  there  is  the  clear  ability  to 
look  at  ail  of  them,  over'^ight  cannot  be 
effectively  carried  out  The  pending  reso- 
lution would  not  exclude  committees  with 
ex:-f.ng  jurisdictions  over  particular  ele- 
ments of  the  intelhgence  communitv  that 
fall  within  their  Isrger  o'  ersight  duties. 
Obviouslv.  It  is  necessary  for  the  Armed 
SerMces  Ccmm'ttee  to  know  the  require- 
ments and,  to  some  extent,  the  activities 
of  the  NSA  and  the  DIA  to  be  sure  that 
the  Department  of  Defense's  activities 
are  of  a  piece.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
bulk  of  activities  of  the  CIA.  a  civilian 
agency,  are  net  concerned  with  military 
niatters  and  require  a  different  oversight 
focus  than  is  now  the  case.  For  a  variety 
of  reasons,  the  counterintelligence  activ- 
ities of  the  FBI  have  not  been  the  subject 
of  adequate  oversight  in  the  past.  The 
new  oversight  committee  would  create  a 
new  jurisdiction,  which  would  bring  to- 
gether  all   these   disparate   elements   of 
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the  national  IntelUg  mce  community 
which  are  now  scattei  id  among  several 
Senate  committees  anp  some  functions 
wliich  are  not  covered 
National  intelligence 


lection,  analysis,  produ  ;tion,  and  dlssem 


cal.  military,  and 
fTecting  the  rela- 
foreign  govern- 
y  which  is  In  sup- 
)y  the  collection. 


ination  and  use  of  poll 
economic  information 
tions  of  the  U.S.  witl 
ments.  and  other  activi 
port  of  or  supported 
analysis,  production.  Assemination  and 
use  of  such  Informaticji,  National  intel- 
ligence also  includes, 
to  clandestine  activiti 
action  and  some  actlvit  es  that  take  place 
within  the  United  Sta  es  such  as  coun- 
terintelligence. In  gene  ral.  these  are  the 
activities  that  would  be 
The  main  legislative 


effectively  carry  out  o^  ersight  is  annual 
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ly  any  committee. 
Includes  the  col- 


ut  is  not  limited 
such  as  covert 


upervLsed. 

tool  required  to 


for  the  CIA.  and 
e  portions  of  the 


authorization  authoritj 
the  national  intelligen 
NSA.  DIA.  the  counte  intelligence  por 
tion  of  the  FBI,  and  so  ne  other  national 
intelligence  groups  fou  id  in  various  de 
partments  and  agenci  is.  The  power  of 
the  purse  is  the  mos' 
that  the  Legislature  C£  n  have  to  a.ssure 
that  the  will  of  Congress  is  observed. 
There  has  never  been  a  n  annual  author- 
ization of  the  intellif  cnce  community 
budget.  The  proposed  c  versight  commit- 
tee, for  the  first  time,  \  nder  appropriate 
security  safeguards,  v  ould  be  able  to 
consider  all  budgetarj  requests  of  the 
national  Intelligence  community  on  an 
annual  basis.  j 

The  second  legislatiye  power  required 
by  an  oversight  commitjtee  to  function  ef- 
fectively, is  the  right  tcj  acquire  necessary 
Information.  It  is  ab.«)lutely  vital  that 
the  oversight  commitjee  be  kept  "fully 
and  currently  informad"  on  all  matters 
pertaining  to  its  jurisfliction.  The  exec- 
utive branch  should  plso  be  obligated 
to  answer  any  requests  made  by  the  Com- 
mittee for  informatic  i  within  its  juris- 
diction. In  my  view,  he  right  to  Infor- 
mation provisions  of  t  le  resolution  which 
are  based  upon  the  e:  Istlng  language  of 
the  Atomic  Energy  A  ;t,  section  202 'd). 
have  served  Congress  veil  for  more  than 
a  quarter  century.  1  le  resolution  has 
added  a  provision  th;  t,  consistent  with 
the  intent  of  section  2(  }(d>  of  the  Atomic 
Energy  Act,  the  ovi  rsight  committee 
should  also  have  the  p  )wcr  to  require  in- 
formation concerninf  activities  of  the 
intelligence  communl 
tee  believes  it  should 
to  the  initiation  of  a 

The  elTect  of  such 
be  to  require  prior  le 
tion  of  intelligence  ac 
mal  way.  This  authority  lies  at  the  heart 
of  vigilant  legislative  Oversight.  It  Is  the 
power  of  the  purse  op 
formity  with  the  Constitution. 

Without  full  knowledge  obtained  In 
sufficient  time,  meanin 
not  be  exercised.  It  is 
concerns  and  recent  jhlstory  that  the 
country  would  have  be^n  well-served  had 
a  committee  of  the  CjDngress  known  in 
advance  of  certain  actions,  so  that  the 
advice  of  the  Congress  might  have  been 
given,  and  foolish,  caJBtly.  and  harmful 


that  the  commit- 

Informed  of  prior 

such  activity. 

provision  would 

Islatlve  authoriza- 

ivities  in  the  nor- 


bating  in  full  con- 


ful  oversight  can- 
ilear  from  present 


courses  of  action  might  have  been  avert- 
ed. 

Another  Important  provision  in  the 
pending  resolution  is  the  procedure 
which  should  be  followed  in  the  event 
that  the  committee  wishes  to  disclose 
information  obtained  from  the  executive 
branch  which  the  President  wishes  to 
keep  concealed.  The  Select  Committee 
has  been  involved  In  a  number  of  In- 
stances over  the  past  year  in  which  there 
has  been  a  dispute  between  the  commit- 
tee and  the  executive  branch. 

Almost  all  of  these  points  of  disagree- 
ments were  resolved  In  a  manner  agree- 
able to  both  sides.  However,  there  were 
a  few  Instances  In  which  agreement  could 
not  be  reached.  One  such  example  wan, 
the  question  of  the  relea,se  of  the  assas- 
sination report.  But  in  working  toward 
the  creation  of  a  constitutional  procedure 
for  dealing  with  Issues  of  a  secret  char- 
acter, the  larger  question  of  the  proper 
role  secrecy  should  play  in  our  demo- 
cratic society  must  be  carefully  ad- 
dressed. The  constitutional  system  of  the 
United  States  is  best  suited  to  make 
national  decisions  through  open  discus- 
sion, debate  and  the  airing  of  different 
points  of  view.  Those  who  advocate  that 
a  particular  secret  mu.st  be  kept  should 
have  the  burden  of  proof  placed  upon 
them  They  must  show  whv  a  secret 
should  be  withheld  from  public  scrutiny. 
Inevitably,  there  will  be  differences  be- 
tween the  Executive  and  the  Legislature 
as  to  whether  the  national  interest  is 
served  by  maintaining  secrecy  in  par- 
ticular cases  or  whether  the  usual  consti- 
tutional process  of  open  debate  and  pub- 
lic scrutiny  should  prevail.  It  is  my  view- 
that  Important  questions  of  this  kind 
should  be  brought  to  the  full  Senate  for 
decision. 

The  resolution  now  before  the  Senate 
prescribes  the  following  procedure:  If 
the  oversight  committee  decided  that  it 
would  be  in  the  national  interest  to  dis- 
close some  information  received  from  the 
executive  branch,  it  would  be  required 
to  inform  the  executive  branch  of  its 
intention.  It  would  then  be  required  to 
enter  into  a  full  and  considered  consul- 
tation concemig  the  problems  raised  by 
disclosure  If,  after  such  full  and  consid- 
ered consultation,  the  oversight  commit- 
tee decided  to  disclose  any  information 
requested  to  be  kept  confidential  by  the 
President,  the  committee  would  be  re- 
quired to  notify  the  President  of  that 
decision.  The  committee  could  then,  after 
5  days,  disclose  the  information  unless 
the  President,  in  writing.  infnr;iied  the 
Senate  through  the  committee  that  he 
opposed  such  disclosure  and  gave  his 
views  why  he  opposed  the  disclosure  of 
such  information  The  oversight  commit- 
tee, after  receiving  the  President's  objec- 
tions, and  If  It  decided  that  the  Presi- 
dent's reasons  did  not  outweigh  the 
reasons  for  disclosure,  may  refer  the 
question  to  the  full  Senate  In  closed 
ses.sion  for  a  decision. 

In  my  view,  once  the  Senate  accepts 
the  kind  of  process  set  forth  in  this  reso- 
tion.  it  would  respect  the  injunction  of 
secrecy.  We  must  recognize  that  at  this 
time  there  Ls  no  agreement  as  to  what 


a  valid  national  security  secret  is.  and 
that  the  Senate  does  not  now  have  the 
procedural  means  to  make  decisions  con- 
cerning matters  classified  secret  by  the 
executive  branch 

One  further  step  is  set  forth  in  this 
resolution — sanctions  for  improper  dis- 
closure. In  my  view,  if  any  member  of  the 
Senate  or  staff  disclosed  sensitive  infor- 
mation of  the  committee  outside  of  the 
committee,  except  in  closed  session  of 
the  Senate,  such  disclosure  should  be  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Standards 
and  Conduct  to  investigate  and  recom- 
mer.d  appropriate  action  including,  but 
not  limited  to.  censure  or  removal  from 
office. 

The  Senate  has  never  addressed  this 
issue  squarely.  It  is  my  firm  belief  that 
it  should  do  so  now.  Once  the  Senate 
comes  to  agreement  as  to  how  secret  ma- 
terial should  be  handled,  it  should  also 
impose  upon  itself  rules  to  assure  that 
improper  disclo.sure,  as  defined  by  the 
Senate,  will  be  properly  dealt  with. 

We  have  learned  enough  from  the  past 
30  years  of  secret  Government  activity 
to  realize  that  our  legislative  structures 
and  procedures  are  inadequate  for  the 
task.  We  cannot  shy  away  from  the  ne- 
cessity to  develop  effective  procedures  to 
make  legislative  decLsions  concerning 
necessarily  secret  activities  of  the  United 
States,  but  such  decisions  must  be  done 
in  ways  consistent  with  the  Constitution. 
The  history  of  the  past  30  years  and 
the  revelations  of  the  past  2  years  are 
proof  that  we  have  much  work  to  do.  Let 
us  equip  ourselves  in  the  Senate  to  do 
our  part  of  the  job  in  the  most  effective 
way.  We  need  an  oversight  committee  to 
oversee  the  activities  of  the  entire  intel- 
ligence community  with  the  power, 
knowledge,  and  staff  required. 

The  need  to  bring  secret  Government 
activities  under  constitutional  control  is 
clear,  the  means  to  do  so  are  contained 
in  the  resolution  now  before  the  Senate. 
We  have  had  30  years  of  experience  and 
15  m.onths  of  intensive  inquiry.  What 
further  proof  do  we  need? 

Finally.  I  want  to  expre.ss  my  gratitude 
to  the  majority  leader,  Mike  Mansfield, 
who  has  done  so  much  to  bring  the  prob- 
lems created  by  secret  activities  of  our 
Government  to  the  attention  of  the  Sen- 
ate and  the  Nation.  His  leadership  in  this 
and  other  vital  national  Issues  Is  one  of 
the  brightest  chapters  in  the  history  of 
the  Senate. 

I  also  want  to  thank  the  chairman  of 
the  Government  Operations  Committee. 
Abraham  Ribicoff.  his  able  colleagues 
Senators  Percy.  Javits,  Weicker.  and  all 
the  members  of  the  Government  OiJera- 
tions  Committee,  who.  through  their 
hearings  and  rigorous  legislative  efforts 
have  done  so  much  to  advance  the  pro- 
posal under  consideration  today. 

The  compromise  re^solution  now  before 
us  is  also  the  result  of  the  dedicated  and 
conscientious  work  done  by  the  Rules 
Committee,  under  the  leadership  of  its 
chairman.  Senator  Cannon;  the  majority 
whip.  Senator  Byrd,  and  Senators  Hat- 
PDELD.  Pell,  Clark  and  Williams.  In 
working  out  this  compromise,  I  am  grate- 
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ful  for  the  efforts  made  by  Senator  Alan 
Cranston. 

I  particularly  want  to  thank  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Select  Committee  on  Intelli- 
gence Activities,  of  which  I  am  honored 
to  be  chairman,  for  their  devoted  and 
able  efforts  over  the  past  15  montlis  to 
cwne  to  grips  with  a  most  serious  na- 
tional problem — of  how  to  bring  the  in- 
telligence agencies  of  the  United  States 
under  constitutional  government.  The 
recommendations  of  the  Select  Commit- 
tee, contained  in  its  final  report,  are  in 
essence  an  agenda  for  action  by  tlie  over- 
sight committee  now  under  considera- 
tion. I  especially  want  to  thank  Senators 
Mondale  and  Huddleston  for  the  fine 
work  they  have  done  in  heading  the 
Select  Committee's  two  subcommittees  on 
Foreign  and  Domestic  Intelligence.  The 
work  of  Senators  Phil  Hart.  Gary  Hart. 
and  Robert  Morgan,  and  the  able  vice 
chairman.  Senator  Tower,  Senator 
Baker,  Senator  Goldwater,  Senators 
Mathias  and  Schweiker,  has  .shaped  the 
nature  of  the  committee's  important 
findings  and  recommendations. 

Finally,  I  want  to  express  my  thanks 
for  the  work  done  by  our  staff,  whose 
ability,  loyalty  and  devotion  throughout 
15  difficult  months  has  been  a  worthy 
service  to  the  Senate  and  the  Nation. 

The     PRESIDING      OFFICER      <Mr. 
Hatfield'  .  The  Senator  from  New  York. 
Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President.  I  ri^e  in 
support  of  this  compromise  measure. 

First,  I  think  it  Ls  rather  a  triumph 
of  the  wisdom  and  willingness  to  see  the 
other  fellow's  point  of  view  of  the  Mem- 
bers of  the  Senate,  particularly  the  prin- 
cipal negotiators  in  respect  to  this  par- 
ticular compromise.  I  refer  specifically 
to  Senator  Cannon,  who  felt  very,  ver>' 
deeply  about  the  substitute  which  the 
Rules  Committee  recommended,  but  in 
that  spirit  of  knowing  that  we  had  to  do 
something  and  do  something  effectively 
in  this  particular  field  yielding  mar.y  of 
the  things  he  thought  he  would  never 
yield  in  order  to  gain  the  greater  ob- 
jective, which  is  to  bring  about  a  strong 
congressional  capability  to  deal  with 
the  intelligence  community.  It  is  so  easy 
to  ran  down  the  Senate  and  other  leg- 
islative bodies.  It  is  refre.^hing  when  we 
show  we  can  really  fashion  a  strong 
compromise  out  of  so  many  different 
views  in  order  to  accomplish  a  great 
public  result. 

Mr  President,  as  we  begin  this  impor- 
tant debate  on  Senate  Resolution  400. 
I  believe  that  there  is  one  fundamental 
issue  before  us.  It  is  whetlier  the  busi- 
ness of  intelligence  shall  continue  to  be 
the  exclusive  preserve  of  the  executive 
branch,  or  whether  Congress  shall  finally 
also  assume  its  constitutional  responsi- 
bilities in  this  field. 

For  the  past  6  weeks  since  Senate  Res- 
olution 400  was  reported  by  the  Commit- 
tee on  Government  Operations,  it  has 
been  debated  and  discussed  formally  and 
informally  in  three  other  committees  and 
in  public  media  throughout  the  Nation. 
All  who  have  examined  this  Lssue  agree 
that  any  oversight  proposal— if  it  is  to 
be  worth  anything — must  contribute  sig- 
nificantly and  constructively  to  the  task 
of  assuring  that  the  operations  of  our 
intelligence  agencies  do  not  exceed  laws 


and  that  they  do  not  violate  the  rights 
of  our  citizens. 

The  de  facto  immunity  from  account- 
abilitv  Ri-.inted  for  years  to  the  CIA  and 
Llie  FBI  mu'-t  now  cease  and  never  again 
recur.  Tiu^  will  be  the  case  only  if  Con- 
gre.ss  reL■oglu/e:^  Uiai  it  has  failed  lo 
take  seriously  its  responsibility  to  over- 
see and  check  these  operations.  The  Sen- 
ate now  has  the  ojjportmiity  to  write 
strong  and  meaningful  ovensight  legis- 
lation. And  it  can  do  so  without  impair- 
ing tlie  capacity  of  the  President  to  ful- 
fill his  own  constitutional  re.-^poiisibillties 
in  the  areas  of  foreign  policy  and  de- 
fense. 

Mr.  President,  the  late  Chief  Justice 
Earl  Warren  once  said  that  if  each  of 
the  three  branches  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment pursued  its  constitutional 
powers  to  the  end  of  the  trail,  then  our 
Government  simply  could  not  work. 

In  recent  years,  we  have  been  engaged 
in  several  major  separation  of  powers 
questions  with  the  Executive.  War 
powers,  impoundment,  budget  control 
and  now  intelligence  oversight.  In  re- 
solving all  of  tiiese  challenges  to  our  con- 
stitutional system,  I  believe  both 
branches  have  imderstood  and  heeded 
the  implicit  constitutional  mandate  for 
cooperation  and  compromise  among  the 
three  branches. 

In  developing  this  Iec:Lslation,  the 
Committee  on  Government  Operation.'^ 
and  Committee  on  Rules  and  Adminis- 
tration have  made  every  effort  to  make 
their  decision  on  the  issue  of  over-sight 
legislation  with  a  keen  sensitivity  to  the 
delicate  balance  which  must  resolve 
every  serious  separation  of  pG\\er.<  issue. 
I  believe  that  tlie  Committee.-  on  For- 
eign Relations,  the  Armed  Services,  and 
the  Judiciary — each  of  whom  has  major 
substantive  responsibilities  in  this  field — 
aproached  the  issue  with  the  same  sensi- 
tivitj'. 

The  stibstitute  submitted  by  Senator 
Cannon,  which  I  strongly  endorse,  is  the 
product  of  a  Ion*?  process  of  consultation 
and  compromi.se  involving  many  Sena- 
tors who  have  supported  the  establish- 
ment of  the  strongest  po.ssible  oversight 
committee. 

It  represents  a  genuine  effort  to  rea<-;h 
an  accommodation  on  ver>-  difficult  is- 
sues. Its  adoption  by  the  Senate  would 
constitute  a  clear  and  impressive  .signal 
to  the  American  people  that  the  United 
States  will  have  a  strong,  effective  and 
viable  intelligence-gathering  apparatus 
together  witli  a  congre-ssional  structure 
to  assure  its  effectiveness  and  also  its 
lawfulness. 

It  is  designed  to  offer  the  Senate  a 
middle-ground  choice  between  tlie  Gov- 
ernment Operations  resolution  and  a 
substitute  version  introduced  by  Senator 
Cannon  and  reported  by  the  Committee 
on  Rules  and  Admlntstration. 

In  my  judgment,  adoption  of  the  un- 
finished Cannon  substitute  would  fall 
far  short  of  doing  what  Is  even  mini- 
mally nece.'-sary  to  re.'^olve  this  issue. 

During  tlie  past  35  years  there  have 
been  over  200  propo.sals  introduced  in 
both  Houses  which  would  have  estab- 
lished a  congre.ssional  oversight  commit- 
tee m  the  field  of  intelligence.  Our  dis- 
tinguished majority  leader  has  long  been 


a  principal  champion  of  this  idea.  Wiiile 
he  has  long  sought  to  bring  tliis  idea 
into  reality,  the  need  for  an  effective 
over.'--ight  mechanism  has  become  more 
and  more  evident  and  urgent. 

With  the  testimony  of  tlio  Director  of 
the  CIA  that  tliat  ag;ncy  had  spied  on 
American  journalists  and  political  dissi- 
dents, placed  informants  within  domes- 
tic political  groups,  opened  the  mail  of 
U.S.  citizens,  and  a.ssernbled  secret  files 
on  more  tlian  10.000  American  citizens, 
this  issue  i  cached  a  new  height  of  im- 
portance. 

The  acknowledgment  and  apology  by 
the  Director  of  the  Federal  Bureau  of 
Investigation  last  Saturday  tiiat  his 
agency  had  committed  thousands  of 
illegal  burglaries  in  its  COINTELPRO 
program  constitutes  an  unprecedented 
challenge  Ic  the  Congress  to  reverse  degr- 
ades of  neglect  and  irresjXinsibility  le- 
spectmg  the  operation  of  the  FBI. 

Armed   with   the  principal   legislati'.e 
tool  required  to  carry  out  effective  over- 
sight— arjiual  authorization  authority — 
the  committee  can  meet  liie  responsibil- 
ity which  has  been  so  long  neglected.  It 
can  do  so  without  jeopardizing  the  au- 
thority   of    other    standing    committees 
with  existing  responsib:htie'=  m  thL=;  field. 
Mr.  President,  a  great  deal  of  effort 
has   been   made  over  the   weekend   and 
throughout  yesterday  to  bring  together 
a  coalition   of   Senators   nho  su;5ported 
this   legislation   v.ith   those  members  of 
the  Rules  Committee  who  had  reserva- 
tions  about   provisions   in   our  version. 
Botli  sides  have  made  significant  con- 
cessions I  strongly  applaud  these  efforts 
and  compliment  Senators  Ribicoff  and 
Percy  of  our  committ-ee.  Senat<jrs  Can- 
non and  RoBEFT  Bvr^  of  the  Rules  Com- 
mittee, and  Senators  Mond.^le,  CnrRcn. 
B.aker,  and  Cranston  who  also  contrib- 
uted their  energy  and  talents  to  working 
out  differences  on  Senate  Resolution  400. 
Although  there  are  some  provisions  of 
the  new  substitute  resolution  that  I  am 
not  altogether  happy  with — particularly 
in  section  9  dealing  with  the  procedure 
incident  to  the  di.sclosure  of  sensitive  in- 
formation and  sanctions  against  Mem- 
bers, officers,  and  employees  of  the  Sen- 
ate— it    nevei-theless    does    contain    the 
e-s.sential  element.';  of  strong  and  mean- 
ingful oversight  legi.-laiion.  It  would  give 
the  ncv,  committee  budget  authority,  in- 
cluding  exclusive   jurisdiction   over   the 
CIA.  reasonable  legislative  autliority,  and 
access  to  information  from  the  agencies 
themselves,  .'^iso.  the  committee  would  be 
established  on  a  permanent  basis  and  its 
members  would  be  appointed  on  a  rotat- 
ing basis. 

I  urge  the  Senate  to  meet  its  consti- 
tutional responsibility  for  supervision  of 
the  mteihgence  corrununlty.  Only  after 
u  e  meet  that  test  by  establishing  a  strong 
committee  can  tJie  agencies  themselves 
recover  the  confidence  and  trust  of  the 
American  people.  In  the  long  run,  such 
a  committee  can  and  will  make  an  essen- 
tial contribution  of  its  own  to  the 
strengthening  of  our  national  secunty. 
Mr.  President,  a^;  important  as  is  the 
creation  of  this  committee,  we  cannot 
accept  the  idea  that  this  legl'^lation  is  the 
entire  answer  to  the  long  chain  of  abuses 
which  have  been  cataloged  and  docu- 
mented during  Uie  past  several  years. 
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These  abuses  constituted  clear  and 
present  dangers  to  the  freedom  of  the 
American  people. 

Yet  the  problem  of  limiting  those  dan- 
gers is  a  most  difBcult  and  complex  one, 
for  it  is  seldom  easy  to  separate  legiti- 
mate from  illegitimate  Investigations  or 
to  enforce  constitutional  standards. 
Nevertheless,  it  is  optically  important 
for  the  administratioa  and  the  Congress 
to  formulate  the  clearjpst  possible  guide- 
lines governing  'national  security"  in- 
vestigations and  related  operations.  In- 
dividual charters  must  be  developed  for 
the  agencies  within  thi  intelligence  com- 
munity. I 

While  it  is  necessarjj  for  our  Govern- 
ment to  undertake  some  of  its  activities 
in  secret,  it  is  incumb«|it  upon  the  Con- 
gress to  participate  iajthe  development 
of  policies  which  will  allow  the  con:;titu- 
tional  processes  to  b 
though  certain  unde 
must  remain  confide; 
ment  of  Senate  Resolution  400  is  only 
ttie  first  step  m  assurqig  a  new  degree 
of  accountability  for  th 
ligence  activities  in  the 

Mr.  President,  I  participated  in  the 
hearings  which  helped  to  fashion  the 
resolution  whicli  was  re;  orted  out  of  the 
Committee  on  Governr  ent  Operations, 
and  I  feel  I  can  assure  oi  r  coUeagueo  that 
we  have  brought  togetl:  ;r  the  essentials 
for  congressional  oven  .ght  of  the  in- 
telligence commmiity.  To  paraphrase 
Benjamin  Franklin's  a;  horism,  we  will 
have  the  ability  at  long  last  to  sec  that 
the  gathering  of  intellij  3nce  by  the  CIA, 
the  FBI.  and  other  agei  cies  is  not  made 
a  cover  or  an  excuse  for  unlawfulres;;.  to 
assure  that  power  doe>  not  intoxicate 
the  men  who  use  it  an  J  whom  we  em- 
power to  use  it,  and  tl  at  it  is  not  im 
provident  in  terms  of  tlje  cost,  or  that  It 
is  ineffective. 

All  of  these  things  I 
within  our  control,  and 
good  after  some  35  yedrs  without  over 
sight.  It  is  also  refreshing  that  a  new  at 
mosphere    of    openness    and    disclosure 
concerning  what  has  gine  on  has  devel- 
oped. 

Mr.  President,  the  pc  int  that  I  wish  to 
emphasize  again,  becEUse  I  really  am 
very  deeply  concerned  with  it  myself.  Is 
our  responsibility  in  t  le  Senate.  When 
this  is  passed,  we  will  1  e  entrusted,  on  a 
continuing  basis  In  a  i  nique  way,  which 
has  hardly  happened  pefore,  except  in 
ver>'  sporadic  instance; 
hattan  project  and 
highly  sensitive  infor: 
portance  to  the  secu 
States  and.  indeed,  to 
world.  I 

Mr.  President,  we  n|ust  ask  ourselves 
the  question :  Will  we  bfe  trxistworthy  and 
will  we  be  honorable  trustees  of  this  tre- 
mendous responsibility  which  we  are 
asking  for. 

We  have  tried  to  f.ashion  a  system,  a 
methodology,  by  which  there  shall  be  ac- 
countability by  individual  Members.  We 
have  tried  to  fashion  that  throuRh  the 
use  of  our  constitutional  power,  which  is 
awesome,  to  discipline  or  remove  a  Mem- 
ber, a  power  which  we  have,  which  is  not 
subject  to  the  speech  and  debate  clause. 

The  job  which  has  been  done  in  our 
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committee  and  in  the  Committee  on 
Rules  and  Admmistration  has  been  to 
balance  effectively  these  two  congres- 
sional responsibilities,  on  the  one  hand, 
to  respect  the  integrity  of  intelligence  on 
the  part  of  our  Members  in  the  House  of 
Representatives  and  Senate  and,  on  the 
other  hand,  to  give  freedom  to  the  in- 
dividual Member  to  express  himself, 
without  fear,  as  to  how  he  feels  about 
great  public  questions. 

It  Is  yet  to  be  seen  how  this  is  going 
to  work  out  We  could  easily  retrograde 
and  abuse  the  powers,  which  we  are  now 
seeking  to  avert,  and  contribute  to  a  cli- 
mate of  dictatorship  in  this  country  if 
we  abuse  what  we  are  here  acquiring  in 
the  wav  of  privileges  and  power. 

Mr.  President,  I  believe,  as  I  have  con- 
cerned myself  deeply  with  this,  that  we 
have  fa.^hioned  an  effective  means  for 
control  and  discipline  In  this  resolution, 
and  we  fashioned  it  without  being  invidi- 
ous to  any  Member,  without  undertak- 
ing proceedings  of  a  mandated  character 
which  could  be  embarrassing  and  difficult 
for  Members,  but  at  the  same  time  doing 
our  utmost  to  keep  honest  and  truthful  to 
what  I  consider  to  be  a  sacred  oath  when 
we  pass  this  resolution,  that  we  are  going 
to  respect  what  we  learn  and  act  with  the 
appropriate  wisdom  and  discretion,  and 
we  are  going  to  make  It  our  duty  to  see 
that  other  Members  respect  it  as  well. 

Mr.  President,  the  resolution  has  been 
very  thoroughly  analyzed.  I  have  given 
all  credit  to  those  who  have  been  con- 
cerned in  fashioning  it.  but  this  Is  going 
to  be  the  acid  test.  And  I  hope  very  much 
that  we  will  pass  the  legislation  as  Is,  so 
as  to  preserve  the  machiner>  which  we 
think  is  very  specially  and  effectively 
adapted  to  thLs  purpose,  and  that  we 
are  true  to  our  tru.^t  If  we  do  that,  I 
think  we  will  not  only  benefit  our  people 
in  the  way  of  effective  Intelligence  over- 
sight, but  also  in  preserving  fundamental 
freedoms  In  this  countrj*. 

Mr.  CANNON  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  J.AVITS.  I  yield 

Mr.  CANT;0N.  First,  I  thank  the  Sena- 
tor for  his  kind  remarks  on  behalf  of 
the  commltteo  and  myself,  and  second, 
I  think  he  has  put  the  finger  on  a  very 
important  point.  This  was  one  of  the 
problem.^;  th'it  we  found  with  the  initial 
Senate  Resolution  400  when  It  came  to 
the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Adminis- 
tration. That  is  the  necessity  for  absolute 
secrecy  In  relation  to  some  of  the  activi- 
ties that  are  carried  out. 

V/e  do  have  a  responsibility  among 
ourselves  to  be  sure  that  information 
that  should  be  kept  classified  Is  kept 
classified,  so.  in  the  Committee  on  Rules 
and  Administration,  we  wrote,  as  the 
Senator  knows,  a  provision  that,  as  the 
Senator  has  sureested  to  the  Members, 
if  they  abide  by  those  guidelines  that  are 
set  out  we  can  preserve  the  secrecy  where 
it  need  be  preserved,  and  we  wU!  have 
the  authority  to  declassify  where  the 
Senate  feels  that  it  is  a  matter  that 
should  be  declassified  and  should  be 
made  public;  but  we  have  to  keep  In 
mind  that  we  do  have  to  look  after  and 
protect  the  security  of  this  country. 

I  thank  the  Senator  lor  making  that 
point. 


Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President.  I  am  very 
grateful  to  our  colleague. 

I  wL=h  to  point  out  another  accom- 
plishment o:  this  re.solution  which  ought 
to  be  especially  dear  to  tlie  Committee 
o.i  liules  and  Administration.  It  estab- 
lishes the  absolute  paramountcy  of  the 
Svuiate.  that  every  committee  is  an  agent 
of  the  Senate,  and  that  every  Individual 
.Senator  is  a  Memoer  of  the  Senate. 

I  thank  our  colleague  very  much,  and 
I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  ROTH.  Mr.  President,  in  the  kind 
of  world  we  live  in,  good  intelligence  in- 
formation is  es.sential  to  sound  foreign, 
defense,  and  arms  control  policies.  I  be- 
lieve that  Senate  Resolution  400  will 
help  strengthen  the  ability  of  our  in- 
telligence agencies  to  p  rform  their  very 
Important  tasks. 

ITie  Investigations  have  been  made  and 
abuses  have  been  found.  It  Is  our  pur- 
pase  now  to  help  these  agencies  get  on 
with  their  jobs  and  insure  that  further 
abuses  do  not  reoccur.  I  believe  that  a 
strong  oversight  committee  witli  legis- 
lative authority  is  needed  to  change  the 
atmosphere,  dispel  the  doubts,  give  the 
public  confidence  in  Congress'  oversight 
job,  and  thus  help  the  CIA  and  other  In- 
telligence agencies  get  on  with  their 
work. 

I  am  pleased  that  Senate  Resolution 
400  incorporates  the  proposals  which 
Senator  Huddleston  and  I  offered  to 
protect  Intelligence  secrets  and  also  my 
amendment  requiring  the  new  commit- 
tee to  look  Into  a  number  of  neglected 
areas  vital  to  effective  Intelligence,  In- 
cluding the  morale  of  Intelligence  per- 
sonnel, the  analytical  quality  of  our  in- 
telligence, and  duplication  within  the  In- 
telligence conmiunlty. 

I  hope  this  legislation  will  be  viewed  In 
retrospect  as  having  ushered  in  a  new 
era  of  responsibilltv  in  the  Intelligence 
field — responsibility  in  the  intelligence 
agencies  and  responsibility  in  the  Con- 
gress 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senate  has  before  It  today  measures 
which  would  greatly  alter  its  institutional 
structures  for  the  oversli;ht  of  the  intel- 
ligence gathering  activities  of  the  execu- 
tive branch. 

The  basic  object  of  these  proposals  is 
to  incorporate  Into  the  jurisdiction  of  one 
new  Senate  committee  all  this  uitelll- 
gence  activity,  regardless  of  its  nature, 
including  that  conducted  for  the  purpose 
of  foreign  intelligence,  military  security, 
and  for  domestic  law  enforcement 

This  Senator  favors  stron-i;  and  effec- 
tive oversight  of  the  Intelligence  activi- 
ties of  the  Government.  The  Judiciary 
Committee  has  historlcallv  exercised 
oversight  of  the  Department  of  Justice 
and  its  bureaus  including  the  Federal 
Bureau  of  Investigation.  The  full  com- 
mittee and  at  least  three  of  Its  subcom- 
mittees now  exercise  jurisdiction  over  the 
Bureau  and  its  functions. 

A  number  of  the  recent  "revelations" 
of  the  FBI's  activities,  it  should  be  noted, 
had  come  to  the  attention  of  the  commit- 
tee and  its  subcommittees.  Prior  to  the 
creation  of  the  Senate  Select  Committee 
on  Intelligence,  the  Judiciary  Committee 
lear:ied  of  the  FBI's  colntelpro  program. 
At  that  time  the  Department  of  Justice 
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commenced  the  drafting  of  guidelines 
which  would  prohibit  the  abuses  of  tliis 
program  Under  the  direction  of  Attorney 
General  1j»?vi  such  guidelines  have  been 
formulated  and  are  being  iinpleinented. 
A  number  of  otlier  ucti\ities  which 
have  been  revealed  in  the  past  year  have 
been  brought  out  ui  an  emotion  packed 
atmosphere.  Some  of  tliese  Issued  needed 
a  public  airnig  and  debate.  Most  of  tlieni. 
however,  have  been  Uie  subject  of  con- 
structive reform  ;tnd  have  been  covered 
by  Mr.  Levi's  guideline.s. 

We  are  at  the  point  today  wliere  the 
airing  of  these  matters  has  already  oc- 
curred and  strong  measures  have  been 
implemented  by  the  Department  of  Jus- 
tice to  correct  past  abuses.  The  question 
is  now  how  do  we  best  continue  Senate 
oversight  of  the  Intelligence  activities  of 
the  FBI. 

Mr.  President.  I  strongly  suggest  that 
the  best  approach  is  not  by  including  the 
activities  of  the  FBI  with  that  of  the  CIA 
and  the  Defense  Department. 

In  March,  the  Judiciary  Committee 
held  hearings  on  the  question  of  the 
creation  of  a  new  Senate  InU'lligence 
Committee.  Throughout  these  hearings 
one  theme  ran  strongly  and  consistently. 
That  was  that  the  FBI.  unlike  other  m- 
telligence  gathering  bodies  is  a  law  en- 
forcement agency.  The  FBI's  intelligence 
activity  is  basically  in  furtherance  of  the 
prosecution  of  Federal  crimes. 

Those  who  have  studied  the  F^I's  or- 
ganization and  operations  are  aware 
that  its  intelligence  activities  are  closely 
related  to  its  law  enforcement  function. 
Because  this  activity  is  so  integrallv  re- 
lated to  the  criminal  investlgatorv  func- 
tion of  the  FBI  and  the  Department  of 
Justice,  it  is  my  firmest  belief  that  over- 
sight of  the  FBI  should  be  continued  to 
be  dealt  with  as  a  unit. 

Far  too  long  there  was  a  public  per- 
ception, which  was  perhaps  even  shared 
by  some  within  the  FBI,  that  the  FBI 
and  its  intelligence  activity  was  in  some 
way  separate  from  the  Department  of 
Justice.  But  thanks  to  the  direction  and 
management  of  Attorney  General  Levi, 
with  the  outstanding  cooperation  of 
Director  Clarence  Kelley,  this  is  no 
longer  the  case  in  appearance  or  In  fact. 
The  splitting  of  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
Bureau's  nonintelligence  activities  and 
its  intelligence  operations  between  two 
Senate  committees,  would,  however,  give 
renewed  credence  to  this  outmoded 
notion . 

As  Attorney  General  Levi,  testifying 
before  the  Judiciary  Committee,  well  put 
it: 

The  Bureau's  discipline  of  perceiving  Its 
Intelligence  functions  as  closely  connected 
to  the  federal  criminal  law  is  important  In 
that  It  Is  a  reminder  of  the  need — so  clearly 
seen  In  ordinary  criminal  cases  because  of  the 
ultimate  scrunlty  of  the  courts — carefully 
to  protect  individual  rights.  Congressional 
oversight  arrangements  that  would  split  off 
the  InteUlgence  functions  from  the  more 
ordinary  law  enforcement  functions  of  the 
Bureau  would  tend  to  diminish  the  force  of 
this  perception. 

The  Attdrney  General  and  Director 
Kelley.  testifying  before  the  Senate  Ju- 
diciary and  Government  Operation."^ 
Committee,  both  empha.^ized  the  need 
for  vigorous  oversight  of  tlie  I>epartment 


of  Justice  and  the  FBI.  Both,  however. 
urged  that  such  function  could  be  best 
served  by  rclainmt;  oversight  ir.  a  single 
fommittee. 

Mr.  Levi  noted  that  the  domestic  se- 
curity nivestigations  of  the  FBI  sliould 
be  tied  closely  with  the  enforcement  of 
criminal  law.  The  guidelines  which  he 
i.ssjed  seek  to  achieve  this  objective  by 
authorizing  domestic  security  investiga- 
tions only  into  conduct  which  will  in- 
volve violence  and  the  violation  of  Fed- 
eral law. 

In  the  area  of  foreign  intelligence,  the 
i-BI's  role  has  been  a  derivative  one. 
With  the  ap;:roval  of  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral, tlie  FBI  at  the  request  of  other  in- 
telligence agencies  does  collect  useful  in- 
formation regarding  foreign  powers.  Be- 
cause this  activity  is  at  the  request  of 
other  agencies,  it  would,  of  coiu-se,  be 
within  the  jurisdiction  of  any  present  or 
new  committee  established  with  over- 
sight of  the  requesting  agency. 

Unlike  agencies  such  lis  the  CIA, 
whose  mission  is  the  collection  and  eval- 
uation of  intelligence,  the  FBI  is  first 
and  foremost  a  law-enforcement  agency. 
Its  primary  duty  is  the  detection  and  in- 
vestigation of  violation  of  Federal  crimi- 
nal laws.  The  gathering  of  intelligence 
is  one  of  the  basic  tools  it  employs  in 
its  law-enforcement  function.  The  de- 
tection of  many  crimes  often  requires 
knowledge  of  their  background.  This  is 
especially  true  in  organized  crime  and  in 
domestic  security  investigation.  This 
connection  between  investigation  and 
the  criminal  statute  cannot  be  ignored. 

Those  of  us  who  have  studied  the  De- 
partment of  Justice  realize  that  the  FBI 
is  utilized  by  the  operating  division  of 
the  Department  as  their  sole  agent  in 
gathering  evidence  for  such  diverse 
crimes  as  bank  robbery  and  civil  right<;. 
The  intelligence  activities  of  the  FBI  are 
in  a  true  sense  interrelated  with  the 
activities  of  the  other  part.'=  of  the  De- 
partment. 

For  effective  oversight  it  Is  required 
that  a  full  understanding  be  had  ol  the 
entire  Department  of  Justice. 

It  is  my  belief,  and  one  which  l'-  shared 
by  a  number  of  my  colleagues,  that  over- 
sight which  is  directed  solely  at  the  in- 
telligence activities  of  the  FBI.  as  sepa- 
rate from  its  other  functions  and  those 
of  the  Department  as  an  entity,  would 
create  the  very  real  likelihood  of  con- 
flicting and  confusing  congressional 
guidance. 

I  am  a  firm  believer  in  Senate  over- 
sight of  the  FBI  Tills  1=;  a  matter  which 
neither  I  nor  the  Judiciary-  Committee 
takes  lightly.  Serious  deliberation  was 
given  this  matter  by  the  full  commit- 
tee following  its  hearings  on  Senate  Res- 
olution 400. 

After  those  deliberations  the  commit- 
tee voted  to  amend  Senate  Resolution  400 
to  delete  from  it  the  grant  of  jurisdiction 
to  the  proposed  Committee  on  Intelli- 
gence Activities  over  the  intelligence  ac- 
tivities of  the  Department  of  Justice,  in- 
cluding the  FBI.  The  effect  of  these 
amendments  would  retain  in  the  Judici- 
ary- Committee  such  jurisdiction. 

The  report  of  the  Rules  Committ-ee,  to 
vhich  the  resolution  was  then  referred 
contained  the  foUowmg  language; 


Committee  on  the  Judiciary. — For  similar 
reasons  the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Ad- 
inl:.lstrat:on  believes  that  legislative  author- 
ity over  the  functions  cf  the  Justice  Depart- 
ment, including  those  of  the  Federa]  Bureau 
of  Investigation.  shoiUd  remain  wlthm  the 
exi  luslve  Jurisdiction  of  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary 

The  Committee  beUeves  that  the  intelli- 
gence activities  of  the  Department  of  Justice 
are  so  Intertwined  with  lt«  law  enforcement 
function  that  a  spUttlug  of  congTesslonal 
;  ..iri^dicilo;.  over  these  activities  between  the 
Cc.nnilttee  on  the  Judiciary  and  the  pro- 
j>osed  Standing  Committee  oi.  Intelligence  ' 
Activities  would  create  confusing  and  con- 
fiictliie;  congres-'-iOi.al  guidance  to  the  agency. 

Unlike  other  intelligence  gathering  agen- 
cies, the  FBI  IS  primarily  a  law  enforcement 
agency.  The  Intelligence  activity  of  the  FBI 
li  a  means  by  which  it  detects  and  investi- 
gates violations  of  federal  criminal  laws. 
Becatise  this  acti\it\  is  so  integrally  related 
to  the  criminal  investigatory  function  of  the 
FBI  and  the  Department  of  Justice,  it  is 
the  belief  of  the  Committee  that  all  legis- 
lative authority  should  be  continued  to  be 
dealt  with  as  a  unit  within-  the  Jurisdiction 
of  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

Mr.  President.  Senate  Resolution  400 
ns  reports  by  Chairman  Cannon  from 
tlie  Rules  Committee  would  in  effect  con- 
tmye  the  work  of  the  present  .select  com- 
mittee .Although  I  believe  that  task,  of 
the  pre'^ent  select  committee,  has  run  its 
course.  I  am  not  unalterably  opposed  to 
the  proDosal  in  this  am.ended  version  of 
Senate  Resolution  400.  The  temporan.' 
committ-ee  which  is  envisioned  would  be 
prantenl  general  oversight  of  all  intel- 
ligence activity.  It  would  have  an  op- 
Ijortunily  xo  review  this  subject  area 
with  some  detachment  snd  without  the 
highly  charged  atmosphere  which  has 
surrounded  this  matter  for  the  past  year 
and  a  half. 

I  wish  to  state  again,  however,  Mr. 
President,  that  I  strongly  oppose  the 
creation  of  a  permanent  Senate  Intel- 
lis-ence  Corrmiittee  with  both  oversight 
and  legislative  jurisdiction,  concurrent  or 
exclusive,  over  the  intelligence  activities 
of  the  FBI. 

Such  a  move  would  give  strength  to  the 
concept  that  the  intelligence  activity  of 
the  FBI  IS  separate  from  the  law-en- 
forcem.ent  function  of  the  Department  of 
Justice  where  it  necessarily  and  properly 
rest~s. 

Such  a  move  could  easily  result  in 
long-ranee  confusion  and  conflict  of  con- 
gressional directives  to  the  FBI. 

A  sharing  of  access  to  intelligence 
material  also  provides  a  much  greater 
possibility  of  the  unauthorized  dl^clostu-e 
of  matter  which  the  Department  of 
Justice  understandably  needs  to  safe- 
guard in  order  to  protect  its  sources  and 
techniques  in  investigating  criminal 
violations. 

For  these  reasons.  Mr.  President.  I  urge 
my  colleagues  to  reject  any  measures 
which  grant  any  proposed  standing  com- 
mittee the  jurisdiction  over  the  intel- 
ligence activities  of  the  Department  of 
Justice. 

Mr.  BUCKLEY.  Mr  President,  for  the 
past  several  months,  the  Congress 
through  the  Select  House  and  Senate 
Committees  on  Intelligence  Operations 
have  been  reviewing  the  entire  scope  of 
domestic  and  foreign  American  intelli- 
gence   operations.    One    of    the    conse- 
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quences  of  this  effort  has  been  to  rec- 
ommend the  establishment  of  a  congres- 
sional oversight  committee  to  monitor 
the  operation  of  existing  U.S.  Intelli- 
gence agencies,  both  domestic  and  for- 
eign. 

While  I  believe  congressional  review 
cf  all  activities  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment including  domestic  and  foreign  in- 
tdligence  is  an  essential  obligation  of 
the  Congress,  I  believe  that  the  proposed 
oversight  committee  as  recommended 
by  the  Senate  Select  Committee  on  In- 
telligence Operations  will  gravely  weaken 
our  intelligence  services  rather  than 
strengthen  them.  I  believe  this  is  so  for 
several  reasons. 

First,  are  the  Inherent  dangers  hi  the 
centralization  of  an  oversight  function. 
We  know  from  experience  dating  back 
to  Pearl  Harbor,  where  a  failure  of  our 
intelligence  services  formed  the  basis 
upon  which  we  initiated  a  major  reform 
of  the  intelligence  structure  of  the 
United  States  under  the  National  Secu- 
lity  Act  of  1947  what  the  consequences 
of  a  failure  of  intelligence  means.  The 
centralization  of  intelligence,  whether  of 
collection,  analysis,  or  cojigressional  re- 
view, is  almost  certain  to  ajcacerbate  some 
of  the  most  dangerous  ■ailings  of  any 
Intelligence  agency.  The  pi  openslty  of  In- 
telligence services  from  ll  me  to  time  to 
overestimate  or  underest^  late  the  inten- 
tions of  an  adversary  or  in  some  other 
way  to  analyze  objective;  ntelligence  In- 
foi-matlon  through  the  fill  er  of  parochial 
biases  and  current  politic]  il  fashions  will 
be  exaggerated  by  central  Izlng  the  over- 
sight function  which  If  now  diffused 
through  several  congrealonal  commit- 
tees. 1 

Second,  the  removal  of  primary  over- 
sight responsibility  from!  the  traditional 
intelligence  committees,  especially  those 
in  the  Armed  Services  »nd  Appropria- 
tions Committees,  will  iufvitably  weaken 
our  ability  to  collect  sensitive  foreign  in- 
telligence, because  of  the  fact  that  a 
much  larger  group  of  fidividuals  may 
have  access  to  some  of  the  most  sensi- 
tive Intelligence  Information  relating  to 
intelligence  sources  and  methods.  Wil- 
lingness of  a  potential  Intelligence  oper- 
ative to  risk  his  life  when  facing  the 
KGB  Is  .serious  enough;  to  add  the 
higher  probability  of  indiscretion  or 
leaks  as  a  consequence  of  intelligence 
information  being  placed  In  the  hands  of 
a  much  larger  group  of  congressional 
Members  and  staff  can  only  add  to  the 
already  severe  burdens  ^^the  prolonged 
congressional  Intelltgencfl  Investigations 
have  imposed  upon  our  national  secu- 
rity. 

The  intelligence  service  ;  of  the  United 
States  are  an  essential  in  jredlent  In  our 
ability  to  guarantee  the  ;ecurlty  of  the 
citizens  of  the  United  i.  bates,  both  as 
against  domestic  and  foi  jlgn  adversar- 
ies. Because  of  the  extr  mely  sensitive 
circumstances  within  wh  ch  intelligence 
services  must  operate,  tl  e  institutional 
arrangements  made  for  the  operation 
and  review  of  Intelligence  service  activi- 


ties must  be  much  more  c 


.refully  drawn 


than  those  which  have  em  Tged  from  the 
Senate  Select  Committee  (  n  Intelligence 
Operations  of  the  Cann  )n  substitute. 
Tlie   procedures   and  chs  racter   of   the 
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proposed  Congressional  Oversight  Com- 
mittee on  Intelligence  are  most  likely  to 
hamper  the  collection  of  domestic  and 
foreign  intelligence  information  essen- 
tial to  the  future  security  of  the  United 
States.  There  are  other  ways  we  can  as- 
sure proper  oversight  within  the  current 
committee  structure  that  do  not  invite 
the  dangers  of  the  current  proposal. 

I.  therefore,  strongly  urge  that  the 
present  proposal  be  rejected. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
to  support  tills  resolution.  I  support  the 
establishment  of  a  new  select  committee 
of  the  Senate  for  the  purpose  of  oversee- 
ing the  intelligence  activities  and  pro- 
grams of  our  Government  and  submit- 
ting to  the  Senate  authorized  budgets 
and  appropriate  legislation  relating  to 
all  the  intelligence  agencies. 

In  establishing  this  new  committee, 
the  Senate  is  thoroughly  consistent  w  ith 
the  Constitutions  system  of  checks  and 
balances  under  the  separation  of  pow- 
ers doctrine.  This  pattern  of  checks  and 
balances  is  reflected  in  the  constitutional 
provisions  with  respect  to  foreign  affairs 
and  national  defense.  Aside  from  specific 
delegations  of  power  to  Congress  and  the 
President  in  articles  I  and  II,  the  Consti- 
tution states  in  the  last  paragraph  of 
article  I.  section  8,  that  Congress  shall 
have  the  power  "to  make  all  laws  neces- 
sary and  proper  for  carrying  into  execu- 
tion" not  only  its  own  powers  but  also 
"all  other  powers  vested  by  this  Consti- 
tution in  the  Government  of  the  United 
States,  or  in  any  department  or  officer 
thereof." 

Moreover,  in  both  foreign  affairs  and 
national  defense,  while  the  President 
makes  executive  decisions.  It  is  Congress 
with  its  exclusive  power  over  the  purse 
that  is  charged  with  authority  to  deter- 
mine whether,  or  to  what  extent.  Gov- 
ernment activities  in  these  areas  shall  be 
funded. 

So.  Mr.  President,  there  is  a  solid  con- 
stitutional base  for  what  we  are  under- 
taking. As  one  who  has  long  sought  more 
vigilant  congressional  oversight  over  the 
CIA  and  other  intelligence  agencies,  I  am 
glad  to  cosponsor  the  substitute  resolu- 
tion establishing  a  strong  intelligence 
oversight  conamittee. 

Before  reviewing  the  key  provisions  of 
the  legislation  before  us,  I  wish  to  ex- 
press my  appreciation  for  the  work  of 
so  many  of  my  Senate  colleagues  for 
bringing  us  this  far.  This  country  owes  a 
permanent  debt  to  the  members  of  the 
Senate  Select  Committee  to  Study  Gov- 
ernmental Operation  With  Respect  to  In- 
telligence Activities  for  Uie  largely  pri- 
vate labor — labor.  Mr.  Presldent^ — they 
performed  in  exposing  dangers  to  our 
system.  These  Senators  were:  CHtrRCH, 
chairman;  Philip  Hart.  Mondale.  Hud- 
DLESTON,  Morgan,  Gary  Hart.  Tower, 
vice  chairman:  Baker.  Goldwater.  Ma- 
THLAS.  and  ScHWEiKER.  Once  the  Church 
committee  had  reported  its  recommenda- 
tions, the  task  of  reform  fell  to  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Government  Operations  and 
Rules  Committees,  and  both  committees 
held  hearings  and  reported  recommen- 
dations Prominent  roles  were  played  by 
Senators  Ribicoff.  Percy,  and  Glenn 
on  Government  Operations,  and  by  Sena- 
tors Cannon,  Byrd,  Hatfield,  and  Clark 


on  Rules — among  other.^  Ai.t;  iii  tlic  tiuL 
Mr  President,  it  remained  for  the  fine 
art  of  compromise  to  be  practiced  by 
several  Senators  in  order  for  the  loc.iam 
'o  be  broken  and  the  Senate  to  fulfill  its 
charge  in  this  matter.  Statesmanlike 
service  was  rendered  by  Senators  Mans- 
field, Byrd,  Ribicoff.  and  Cannon — to 
list  a  few.  We  have  come  a  long  way,  and 
we  are  proving  that  we  can  act  as  a  team 
In  the  public  interest. 

There  are  .several  major  provi.sions 
of  this  resolution  which  I  particularly 
support. 

First  of  all.  as  to  the  nature  of  the 
committee,  the  intelligence  committee 
would  have  the  power  and  authority  of 
a  standing  committee,  including  sub- 
pena  authority  and  all  administrative 
and  personnel  powers  necessary  to  carry 
out  its  responsibilities.  Of  course,  it  will 
be  up  to  the  members  of  the  committee 
to  exercise  the  prerogatives  this  resolu- 
tion grants.  There  will  be  15  Senators 
on  the  Intelligence  Committee,  with 
eight  chosen  from  the  majority  party 
and  seven  chosen  from  the  minority 
party  It  is  my  hope  that  the  leadership 
of  both  parties  wUl  favor  the  less  senior 
Members  of  the  Senate  in  choosing 
who  will  serve,  on  a  rotating  basis,  on 
the  committee  Since  no  Senator  may 
serve  longer  than  9  consecutive  years, 
and  because  this  is  an  "add-on"  commit- 
tee with  no  Senator  having  to  give  up 
membership  on  another  committee  in 
order  to  serve,  it  will  be  possible  to  reg- 
ularly invigorate  the  intelligence  over- 
sight body  with  new  blood.  This  should 
insure  the  vigilance  the  Senate  has  failed 
to  exercise  in  the  past. 

Second,  the  new  committee's  jurisdic- 
tion will  extend  throughout  the  national 
intelligence  community.  It  will  have  lee- 
i-iative  and  budgetar>'  authority  over 
the  Government's  intelligence  activities 
including  the  Central  Intelligence 
Agency,  the  Defense  Intelligence  Agency, 
the  National  Security  Agency,  and  the 
Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation.  Most 
importantly,  the  resolution  anticipates 
that  there  will  be  an  annual  authoriza- 
tion of  funds  for  the  different  parts  of 
the  intelligence  community  This  will 
help  the  Senate  to  better  perform  its 
fiscal  and  oversight  responsibilities,  and 
make  the  intelligence  agencies  accounta- 
ble in  ways  they  have  not  been  hereto- 
fore A  more  coherent  approach  in  the 
legislative  branch  should  also  facilitate 
better  fiscal  and  organizational  plan- 
ning in  the  executive  branch 

An  important  compromise  in  the  res- 
olution, that  may  stimulate  other  com- 
mittees to  examine  the  inteUigence  ac- 
tivities of  a  department  or  agency  in 
relation  to  other  functions,  is  the  pro- 
vLslon  for  sequential  referral  Any  in- 
telligence legislation  considered  by  the 
new  committee  that  affects  the  aclivitich 
of  such  departments  as  Defense.  State, 
or  Justice,  will,  upon  request,  be  referred 
to  the  committee  responsible  for  general 
oversight  of   the.se  departments 

There  is  one  important  exception  to 
this  provision  for  sequential  referral  Ali 
legislation.  Including  authorization  mat- 
ters, involving  the  CIA  alone  will  be  re- 
ferred to  one  committee,  the  new  Intelli- 
gence   Committee.    There   is    no    sound 
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argument  for  placing  jurisdiction  over 
the  only  independent,  civilian-run  for- 
eign intelligency  agency — the  CIA — In 
the  Armed  Services  Committees  of  Con- 
gress. At  long  last  this  practice  will  end 
in  the  Senate. 

There  are  other  important  jmisdic- 
t)onal  provisions  in  the  substitute  resolu- 
tion. Any  other  committee  of  the  Senate 
has  the  right  to  continue  to  obtain  direct 
access  to  the  product  of  intelligence  it 
may  need  in  order  to  cany  out  its  legis- 
lative and  oversight  responsibilities.  Fur- 
ther, there  is  specific  provision  for  the 
right  of  any  other  committee  to  study 
and  review  the  activities  of  the  intelli- 
gence agencies  when  they  directly  affect 
matters  otherwise  within  the  committee's 
jurisdiction. 

Third,  in  listing  major  sections  of  the 
resolution  that  I  support.  I  draw  atten- 
tion to  those  dealing  with  access  to,  and 
treatment  of,  sensitive  information.  It  is 
stated  to  be  the  sense  of  the  Senate  that 
the  intelligence  agencies  should  keep  the 
Intelligence  Committee  "fully  and  cur- 
rently informed  with  respect  to  intelli- 
gence activities. '  The  importance  of  this 
proviso  cannot  be  overestimated,  Mr. 
President.  The  new  committee  is  to  have 
access  to  any  information  within  the 
possession  of  the  agencies  relating  to  any 
matter  within  the  committee's  jurisdic- 
tion. 

Further,  the  new  committee  is  to  be 
fully  and  currently  informed  with  respect 
to  "any  significant  anticipated  activi- 
ties.'  This,  of  course,  refers  to  covert  op- 
erations. While  this  does  not  constitute 
a  condition  precedent  to  "the  implemen- 
tation of  anj'  such  anticipated  intelli- 
gence activity,"  the  Intelligence  Commit- 
tee would  be  informed  nbout  covert  op- 
erations and  could  consider  whether  or 
not  to  bring  these  to  the  attention  of  the 
Senate  in  closed  session. 

When  seen  in  combination  with  the 
1974  Hughes-Ryan  amendment  to  the 
Foreign  Assistance  Act — which  provided 
that  no  funds  might  be  expended  by  the 
CIA  for  operations  not  intended  solely 
for  obtaining  necessary  intelligence,  in 
the  absence  of  a  Presidential  finding  that 
the  operation  is  important  to  the  na- 
tional security  of  the  United  States,  and 
a  timely  report  to  six  committees  of  Con- 
gress— this  access  to  information  by  the 
Intelligence  Committee  should  provide  a 
meaningful  check  on  clandestine  opera- 
tions abroad  without  congressional 
knowledge,  advice,  or  consent. 

And  it  will  still  be  possible  for  the 
Senate  and  Congress  as  a  whole  to  bar 
funds  for  covert  operations  in  a  particu- 
lar part  of  the  world — as  we  did  in  Angola 
under  the  Tunney  amendment  last  De- 
cember. 

Finally,  on  this  point.  I  draw  attention 
to  the  final  section  of  the  substitute  reso- 
lution : 

Nothing  In  this  resolution  shall  be  con- 
•trued  as  constituting  acquiescence  by  the 
Senate  in  any  practice,  or  in  the  conduct  ot 
anv  activity,  not  otherwise  authorized  bv 
law. 

This  is  to  prevent  the  CIA  or  other  in- 
telligence agencies  from  citing  Senate 
Resolution  400  as  authority  to  conduct 
covert  operations. 

CXXII 882— Part  11 


In  regard  to  the  treatment  of  .'-eii.s;- 
tive  information,  the  new  committee 
would  not  be  allowed  to  disclose  on  its 
own  any  classified  information  obtained 
from  the  executive  branch  if  the  Presi- 
dent objected  to  disclosure.  But  the  com- 
mittee could  take  the  matter  to  the  Sen- 
ate, which  could  approve  or  disapprove 
disclosure.  The  final  decision  would  rest 
with  this  body.  Any  person  engaging  in 
unauthorized  disclosure  would  be  liable 
to  sanctions  imposed  by  the  Senate  after 
an  investigation  by  the  Select  Commit- 
tee on  Standards  and  Conduct. 

This  leads  me  to  some  elements  in  the 
substitute  about  which  I  wish  to  express 
some  reservations,  Mr.  President. 

Senate  Resolution  400  would  estab- 
ILsh  a  rather  elaborate  procedure  to  per- 
mit the  President  to  review  and  object 
to  every  Intelligence  Committee  decision 
to  disclose  classified  information  ob- 
tained from  the  executive  brancli.  This 
would  permit  an  unprecedented  involve- 
ment by  another  branch  of  Government 
in  the  operations  of  a  congressional 
committee.  There  would  be  established  a 
formal  procedure  for  Presidential  review 
of  committee  action,  thereby  injecting 
the  President  into  the  operations  of  the 
committee. 

There  is  a  separate  section  in  the  reso- 
lution authorizing  the  Intelligence  Com- 
mittee to  permit,  under  rules  established 
by  the  committee,  a  pensonal  represent- 
ative of  the  President  to  attend  closed 
meetings  of  the  committee.  This  provi- 
sion is  totally  unnece.ssary,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. Any  committee  can  invite  such  a 
representative  at  any  time,  in  its  dis- 
cretion. By  formalizing  the  process, 
however,  I  fear  that  we  are  establishing 
a  bad  precedent  that  reflects  adver.'^ely 
on  tlie  indej^endenco  of  the  Senate 
Members  of  Congress  are  not  invited  to 
sit  on  the  National  Security  Council,  or 
with  the  U.S.  Intelligence  Board — for 
example. 

I  note  the  wording  of  the  Government 
Operations  Committee  report  on  Senate 
Resolution  400  in  respect  to  this  matter, 
and  I  urpe  other  Senators  to  heed  the 
interpretation  contained  therein.  Tlie 
provision  for  permitting  a  Presidential 
representative  to  attend  Intelligence 
Committee  meetings  "does  not  require 
the  new  committee  to  invite  a  represent- 
ative of  the  executive  branch  to  attend 
closed  meetinss  or  establish  a  presump- 
tion that  the  committee  will  do  so  It 
merely  makes  explicit  the  power  that 
any  committee  has  to  invite  a  Presiden- 
tial representative  to  attend  ronimittee 
deliberations  if  the  mmmittpp  finds  such 
representation  helpful  in  conducting  its 
duties  " 

As  a  member  of  the  Budget  Committee. 
I  urged,  in  the  work  of  the  compromis- 
ing negotiations  which  led  to  introduction 
of  the  pending  bill,  that  the  new  Intelli- 
gence Committee  be  required  to  .submit — 
on  or  before  March  1.5  of  each  year — the 
views  and  estimates  described  in  section 
301(ct  of  the  Budget  Act  regarding  mat- 
ters within  its  jurisdiction.  This  require- 
ment must  be  met  by  all  the  .standing 
committees.  Observance  of  it  by  the  In- 
telligence Committee  will  push  along  the 
goal  of  making  the  intelligence  agencies 


fiscally  accountable,  and  I  am  glad  that 
an  appropriate  provision  is  included  in 
the  bill. 

I  also  note  that  the  new  committee  is 
to  study  the  question  of  w  hether  or  not  it 
is  in  the  public  interest  to  disclose  anj- 
aspect  of  intelhgence  budgets.  I  had 
hoped  that  this  resolution  would  require 
public  disclosure  of  the  annual  lump  sum 
budget  figure  for  each  of  the  inteUigence 
agencies.  When  testifying  before  the  Sen- 
ate Government  Operatiorj?  Committee 
on  Senate  Resolution  400.  I  proposed  an 
amendment  that  would  have  required 
that  the  annual  overall  budget  figure  for 
each  agency  be  made  public.  I  remind 
Senators  that  article  I,  section  9,  clause 
7  of  the  Constitution  states: 

No  money  shall  be  drawn  from  the  Treas- 
ury, but  in  consequence  of  approprlatlors 
made  by  law;  and  a  regular  statement  and 
account  of  the  receipts  and  expenditures  of 
all  public  money  shall  be  published  from 
time  to  time. 

It  is  now  my  understanding  tliat  tlie 
issue  of  making  public  the  overall  figures 
for  the  budget  of  the  intelligence  agen- 
cies will  be  brought  to  the  floor  by  the 
Church  committee  before  its  expiration. 
I  hope  the  Senate  will  decide  that  i.ssue 
affirmatively,  and  thu.s  .set  a  precedent 
for  the  public  release  of  annual  figures 
for  each  agency  by  the  new  committee 

In  conclusion.  Mr.  President,  let  us  re- 
mind ourselves  of  the  mountain  of  reve- 
lations required  to  bring  us  to  tliis  mo- 
ment of  reform.  The  Select  Committee 
To  Study  Governmental  Operations  With 
Respeci  to  Intellinence  Activities,  in  seven 
volumes  of  hearings,  numerous  staff  re- 
ports., and  two  books  of  final  reports— 
"Foreign  and  Mihtary  Intelligence"  and 
"Iiuelligence  Activities  and  the  Rights  of 
Aniericans"-~has  revealed  two  great  dan- 
gers to  the  functioning  of  a  free  demo- 
cratic system:  First,  the  apparatus  for  a 
covert  foreign  policy  not  subject  to  con- 
gressional controls  and,  on  occasion,  not 
accountable  to  higher  authority  in  the 
executive  b.^anch:  and  second  the  trap- 
pings and  practices  of  a  totalitarian  "Big 
Brother"  regime  capable  of  snooping  into 
the  lives  and  violating  Uie  rights  of  mil- 
lions of  American  citizens, 

I  urge  all  Americans  to  read  carefully 
the  final  reports  of  the  Church  commit- 
tee, .so  as  to  find  out  how  close  we  have 
come  to  a  repudiation  in  practice  of  the 
ideals  we  preach  in  regard  to  how  we  of 
our  democracy  .should  conduct  ourselves 
at  home  and  abroad. 

But  nothing  in  the  revelations  warrants 
doing  away  with  our  intelligence  system 
in  our  dangerous  world  Rather,  the  ques- 
tion is  how  best  to  achieve  an  effective 
and  accountable  system.  In  the  words  of 
Senator  Mathias.  who  served  on  the 
Select  Committee: 

The  an-jwer  i^  for  Congress  to  give  the  in- 
•eKipence  agei.cies  the  legal  charters  and 
'-.-ireful  over?lpht  that  we  all  know  are  the 
best  eiia.'-dlft:.s  at-alnst  Inefficiency  and  abuse 
of  power 

Congress,  in  accepting  its  constitu- 
tional responsibilities  can.  assist  the  in- 
telligence community  in  emerging  from 
its  present  state  with  the  renewed  confi- 
dence of  the  i^eople.  But.  Mr  President, 
we  should  always  remain  at  least  a  lit- 
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tie  uneasy  with  a  large  secret  establish- 
ment operating  at  home  and  abroad.  We 
accept  its  necessity,  but  we  must  watch 
it  vigilantly. 

Mr.  SCHWEIKER.  Mr 
gress  bears  a  heavy  resp( 
past  abuses  by  Ameri< 
community.  For  20  year( 
Mansfield  and  others 
proposals  to  establish  a 
Committee,  Coiogress  h*;  failed  to  act 
positively  to  unprove  oijersight  in  this 
vital  area.  During  thati  time  the  CIA 
opened  hundreds  of  thcxisands  of  first- 
class  letters.  During  thift  time  the  Na- 
tional Security  Agency  targeted  Amer- 
icans whose  International  communica- 
tions would  be  read.  During  that  time  the 
FBI  sent  scurrilous  ano  lymous  letters 
designed  to  break  up  mai  riages,  encour- 
aged gang  warfare,  passe(  along  political 
and  personal  gossip  to  :  sed  the  White 
House's  insatiable  appe  Ite  and  tried 
again  and  again  to  discn  dit  Dr.  Martin 
Luther  King.  The  FBI  (  sntinued  these 
attempts  even  after  Dr.  ]  ling  was  killed. 
Congress  bears  some  resp(  nslbllity  for  all 
of  this. 

But  the  failure  of  Co;i  ;ress  to  oversee 
effectively  U.S.  intelUger  :e  agencies  did 
not  result  only  in  the  d<  rogation  of  the 
rights  of  Americans.  Am  ther  result  was 
less  efncient  and  effectiw  operations  by 
the  intelligence  agencies  which  are  vital 
to  the  national  securitj .  Congressional 
oversight  might  well  hav  helped  to  elim- 
inate wasteful  dupllcj  tion.  Congres- 
sional oversight  might  have  prevented 
the  breakdown  in  FBL  CIA  liaison  on 
counterintelligence  and  light  have  made 
us  less  vulnerable  to  tie  activities  of 
hostile  foreign  intell  jence  agencies 
operating  in  the  countu  i.  Congressional 
oversight  might  have  fneant  not  only 
•'more  bang  for  our 
know  for  our  dough." 

The  abuses  have 
wastefulness  has  been 
gress  does  not  set  up 
sight  committee  now- 
further  abuse,  further  Inefficiences.  and 
further  weakening  of  pur  national  se- 
curity. I 

The  resolution  whifih  a  number  of 
other  Senators  and  ^  have  submitted 
would  set  up  a  permaihent  select  com- 
mittee with  legislative  authority  over 
America's  national  intajligence  activities 
It  would  have  the  power  to  authorize  the 
budget  for  these  activities.  Unless  the 
committee  has  these  p(>wers  it  will  face 
the  same  problems  fadpd  by  the  Senate 
select  committee.  Its  Oply  power  would 
be  the  power  to  disclose.  It  might  be 
tempted  to  disclose  when  that  would  bp 
Inappropriate.  Without  legislative  and 
authorization  power,  the  committee 
could  hardly  overcome  the  intelligence 
agencies'  reluctance  to  provide  certain 
kinds  of  information.  It  would  have  to 
confront  without  real  Hveapons  the  in- 
telligence apencles'  inwilllngness  to 
publicly  disclose  almosi  anv  information 
at  all. 

Power  to  authorize  the  budgets  for 
American  intelligence  ;  igencles  must  lie 
with  the  new  commiti  ?e.  If  it  has  this 
power   it    will    carefulE*   scrutinize    the 
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whole  range  of  intelligence  activities 
making  choices  on  the  basis  of  economy 
and  efficiency,  no  committee  has  had  the 
authority  to  do  this.  If  it  has  the  power 
to  authorize  the  national  intelligence 
budget  it  will  be  able  to  make  public, 
with  the  consent  of  the  Senate,  the  lump 
sum  expended  for  national  intelligence 
and  finally  bring  our  practices  into  line 
witli  the  Constitution  which  requires  that 
the  people  be  told  how  much  of  their 
money  is  being  spent  and  for  what  pur- 
poses. 

Crucial  to  the  new  committee  Ls  access 
to  information.  The  resolution  expresses 
the  sense  of  the  Senate  that  the  com- 
mittee must  be  kept  "fully  and  currently 
informed"  about  intelligence  activities. 
This  language,  suggested  by  Senator 
Baker  was  drawn  from  the  Joint  Com- 
mittee on  Atomic  Energy  where  it  has 
proven  effective  in  guaranteeing  the  Con- 
gress access  to  necessary  information 

The  resolution  also  notes  that  the  com- 
mittee should  be  informed  about  "any 
significant  anticipated  activities."  While 
the  committee's  consent  would  not  t)e 
required  before  covert  actions  could  be 
implemented,  it  is  clear  that  the  com- 
mittee must  be  provided  advance  notice 
about  significant  activities.  As  the  Gov- 
ernment Operations  Committee  wrote: 

It  would  be  In  the  interest  of  sound  na- 
tional policy  for  the  Pre.sldeni  to  be  apprised 
In  advance  If  the  committee  is  strongly  op- 
posed to  any  particular  proposed  activity. 

At  the  same  time  the  resolution  pro- 
vides for  access  to  information,  it  re- 
quires the  committee  to  draw  up  pro- 
cedures designed  to  Insure  the  security 
of  information  provided  to  it.  This  was 
done  by  the  Senate  select  committee.  As 
a  result,  there  was  no  leak  of  national 
security  material  from  our  committee. 
The  resolution  also  calls  for  the  dis- 
ciplining of  Individuals  who  leak  infor- 
mation. 

Finally,  the  resolution  sets  out  a 
method  by  which  struggles  over  the  pub- 
lic disclosure  of  classified  Information 
can  be  resolved.  If  the  President  objects 
to  public  disclosiu-e  and  the  committee 
persists  the  Senate  as  a  whole  would 
have  to  resolve  the  dispute.  Thi.s  recog- 
nizes the  importance  of  the  Presidential 
decision.  It  also  recognizes  that  the  public 
has  a  right  to  know  as  much  as  possible 
about  intelligence  without  the  national 
security  being  jeopardized.  It  should  be 
remembered  that  the  President  objected 
to  disclosure  of  information  on  attempted 
assassinations  of  foreign  leaders  and  dis- 
closure of  NSA's  access  to  millions  of 
Ameincan  telegrams 

This  resolution  is  the  product  of  15- 
months'  work  by  the  hardest  working 
committee  on  which  I  have  been  priv- 
ileged to  sen'e.  It  reflects  extensive  hear- 
ings by  the  Government  Operations  Com- 
mittee and  the  Rules  Committee  Based 
upon  my  experience  on  the  Armed  Serv- 
ices Committee  and  the  Senate  select 
committee  I  know  thLs  resolution  is  urg- 
ently needed  and  readily  workable.  The 
President.  DCI  Bush,  and  former  DCI's 
Helms.  McCone.  and  Colby  all  have 
called  for  effective  oversight.  This  meas- 
ure would  provide  it.  This  resolution 
should  be  adopted  now. 


Mr  President,  I  particularly  thank  the 
chairmen  of  the  respective  comrmttees 
who  played  a  critical  role  in  bringing 
tlus  resolution  to  the  floor  of  the  Senate 
and  in  the  American  constitutional  sys- 
tem. 

I  thank  Senator  Church,  the  chair- 
man of  our  Select  Committee,  for  the 
yeoman  job  he  did  and  for  the  great 
amount  of  energy  he  expended  as  leader 
and  member  of  our  Intelligence  Com- 
mittee. 

I  thank  and  commend  the  chairman 
of  the  Committee  on  Government  Oper- 
ations. Senator  Ribicoff,  and  the  rank- 
ing member  of  that  committee.  Senator 
Percy,  for  the  great  work  they  did  in 
evaluating  and  perfecting  the  resolu- 
tion proposed. 

I  thank  Senator  Cannon,  ctiairman  of 
the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Administra- 
tion, for  the  job  that  he  and  tlie  members 
of  the  committee,  including  the  assist- 
ant majority  leader,  did  in  working  out 
the  compromise  proposal  which  is  be- 
fore the  Senate  today  and  in  resolving 
some  honest  and  real  differences  that  the 
diverse  members  of  the  Senate  had  with 
respect  to  this  problem. 

I  think  that  when  this  chapter  in 
American  histor>'  is  written,  it  will  .show 
that  this  was  one  of  the  most  important 
things  we  have  done  in  this  Congress  and 
several  Congresses.  The  extent  to  which 
all  these  cliairmen  and  their  respective 
committees  played  a  part  in  a  very  con- 
structive role  in  that  dialog  is  a  real 
credit  to  the  Senate  of  the  United  Slates. 

The  resolution  which  is  before  the 
Senate  today,  for  action  by  this  body,  is 
a  giant  step  forward  for  the  American 
people. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Mr 
Curtis'  .  What  is  the  will  of  the  Senate? 

Mr.  DOMENICI  Mr  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  Joseph  Trujillo, 
of  my  staff,  be  granted  the  privilege  of 
the  floor  during  the  remainder  of  the 
debate  on  this  measure. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  Fred  Ruth,  a 
member  of  my  staff,  have  the  privUege 
of  the  floor  during  the  consideration  of 
this  bill  and  votes  thereon. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  GARY  HART.  Mr.  President,  3 
weeks  after  I  arrived  in  the  U.S.  Senate. 
I  had  the  honor  of  being  appointed  to 
serve  on  the  Select  Committee  on  Intel- 
ligence. As  others  have  indicated,  the 
work  that  committee  has  done  over  the 
past  15  months  has  been  more  than  sim- 
ply normal,  routine  legislative  business. 
We  have  been  confronted  with  perhaps 
one  of  the  most  serious  problems  that  has 
faced  this  republic  in  its  existence. 

It  seems  to  me  that  tod  y's  resolution 
of  that  problem  should  represent  to  the 
American  people  a  sense  of  restoring 
their  confidence  in  the  system  and  how 
it  works  If  we  have  done  anything.  I 
think  it  is  to  show  that  one  house  of  the 
legislature  of  this  country  can  assume 
responsibility  for  a  very  diflicult  task, 
approach  that  task,  solve  it.  and  move 
on. 
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The  fact  that  those  who  had  serious 
questiorvs  and  doubts  about  this  resolu- 
tion have  been  able  to  see  their  way  to 
support  it  is  a  credit  not  only  to  them 
but  also  to  the  institution  itself 

As  a  member  of  tlie  rornmittet'.  I  be- 
lieve it  is  not  unwarranted  txj  say  Ur  t 
we  have  approached  our  task  hopefully 
and  in  a  thoughtful,  intelligent,  and  re- 
sponsible way— the  way  in  which  the 
Pounding  Fathers  intended  the  Consti- 
tution to  work. 

What  we  have  done,  in  my  judgment, 
is  to  strengthen  our  intelligence  capa- 
bilities, not  weaken  them;  and  I  believe 
that  Ls  the  judgment  of  most  intelligence 
professionals  in  our  country.  What  we 
are  accomplishing  here  today  is  to  share 
the  responsibility  for  one  of  the  most 
difDcult  tasks  that  any  nation  may  en- 
counter—certainly, any  democracy— and 
that  is  to  gather  information  on  an 
hourlv  basis  around  the  world  and  base 
our  pohcies  upon  that  information,  and 
not  ieopardize  or  threaten  the  constitu- 
tional rights  of  our  citizens  or  the  rights 
of  other  people  around  the  world. 

The  intelligence  oversight  resolution 
currently  before  us  is  unclear  on  one  very 
important  point.  It  does  not  contain  un- 
ambiguous language  with  respect  to 
prior  notification  by  the  Executive  to  the 
Senate  Oversight  Committee  of  signifi- 
cant CIA  covert  operations.  Section 
ll(a»  of  the  resolution  states: 

It  is  the  sense  of  the  Senate  that  the  head 
of  each  Department  and  Agency  of  the  United 
States  should  keep  the  select  committee  fully 
and  currently  informed  with  respect  to  intel- 
Ugence  activities,  includUig  any  significant 
anuclpated  activities,  which  are  the  respon- 
sibility of  or  engaged  In  by  such  department 
or  agency:  Provided.  That  this  does  not  con- 
stitute a  condition  precedent  to  the  imple- 
mentation of  any  such  anticipated  intelli- 
gence activity. 

It  is  my  understanding  that  the  intent 
of  this  language,  offered  by  Senator 
Baker,  ls  to  preclude  prior  consent  or 
approval  of  CIA  covert  operations  by  the 
Senate  oversight  committee,  not  to  pre- 
clude prior  notification.  Given  this  in- 
tent, the  wording  of  section  Ilia)  is 
ambiguous.  Congressional  intent  is  un- 
clear. I  propose  that  we  make  it  clear 
today  just  what  our  mtent  is  with  respect 
to  prior  notification.  First,  let  me  trace 
the  legislative  history  of  the  prior  notice 
provision. 

Over  3  months  ago.  on  January  29, 
the  chairman  of  the  Senate  Select  Com- 
mittee on  Intelligence,  Senator  Church, 
introduced  the  Intelligence  Oversight  Act 
of  1976.  That  bill,  S.  2893,  was  the  com- 
mittee's best  judgment  as  to  the  respon- 
sibihties  and  authority  of  a  new  stand- 
ing Senate  intelligence  oversight  com- 
mittee. It  was  cosponsored  by  8  of  the 
11  members  of  the  committee,  including 
myself.  Section  13<c>  of  S.  2893  called 
for  the  Executive  to  notify  the  Senate 
Oversight  Committee  of  "significant"  co- 
vert operations — prior  to  their  imple- 
mentation. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
S  2893  be  included  in  the  Record  fol- 
lowing my  remarks. 

In  S.  2893.  the  select  committee  did 
not  call  for  prior  approval  of  CIA  covert 
operations,  only  prior  notice  It  did  not 
call  upon  the  Executive  to  notify  the 
committee  of  all  CIA  covert  activities, 


only  'significant"  ones.  In  short,  section 
13<ci  was  not  drawn  to  infringe  upor 
the  Executive's  constitutional  duties  or 
resixinsibilities.  or  to  hamper  the  effec- 
tiveness of  the  CIA.  The  sole  intent  of 
section  13' c  was  to  allow  Congress  to 
advise  the  Executive  before  significant 
CIA  covert  operations  are  begun 

The  committee  cho.se  the  word  "sig- 
nificant" carefully.  During  the  course  of 
the  select  committee's  investifiation.  we 
found  that,  since  1961.  the  CIA  has  con- 
ducted some  900  major  or  sensitive 
covert  action  projects  and  .several  thou- 
.sand  smaller  ones.  Most  of  the  CIA's 
covert  action  projects  are  approved  in- 
ternally. Those  that  are  considered  po- 
litically risky  or  involve  large  sums  of 
money  go  to  a  National  Security  Council 
Subcommittee,  known  until  recently  as 
the  40  Committee,  for  review  and  policy 
approval.  As  a  general  rule,  tlie  40  Com- 
mittee reviewed  political  and  propaganda 
programs,  including  support  for  political 
parties,  groups,  or  specific  political  or 
mihtary  leaders:  economic  action  pro- 
grams; paramilitary  operations:  and 
counterinsurgency  programs.  These  are 
"significant"  covert  activities.  They  are 
the  type  that  go  to  the  NSC  Subcommit- 
tee for  policy  aprroval.  They  are  the  type 
that  would  require  prior  notice  to  the 
Senate  oversight  committee. 

The  Govenmient  Ojjerations  Commit- 
tee, to  which  the  select  committee's 
oversight  proposal  was  referred,  also  en- 
dorsed the  concept  of  prior  notification. 
Section  10' a'  of  the  committee's  over- 
sight proposal.  Senate  Resolution  400. 
stated  that  the  new  Intelligence  Over- 
sight Committee  should  be  kept  "fully 
and  currently  informed  with  respect  to 
intelligence  activities,  including  any  sig- 
nificant anticipated  activities."  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  Senate  Resolu- 
tion 400,  as  reported  out  by  the  Govern- 
ment Operations  Committee,  be  included 
at  the  end  of  my  remarks. 

The  Government  Operations  Commit- 
tee defined  "any  significant  anticipated 
activities"  a.s  those  activities  which  are 
"particularly  costly  financially"  and 
those  which  have  "any  potential  for  af- 
fectir^g  this  countr>''s  diplomatic,  po- 
litical, or  military  relations  with  other 
countries  or  groups."  In  short,  the  Gov- 
ernment Operations  Committee  defined 
significant  activities  as  those  which  have 
policy  implications. 

In  its  report  on  Senate  Re.solution  400. 
the  Government  Operations  Committee 
explained  that  advance  notice  of  "sig- 
nificant anticipated  activities"  was  not 
equivalent  to  a  veto  of  these  activities. 
According  to  the  committee  report: 

The  committee  will  not  be  able  formally 
to  "veto"  by  a  veto  of  Its  members  any  pro- 
posed significant  activity  It  learns  about  In 
advance.  As  a  number  of  present  and  former 
Government  officials  point  out.  however, 
Including  Secretary  Kissinger,  Mr.  Rusk.  Mr. 
Phillips.  Mr.  Colby,  Mr.  McCone.  Mr.  Clif- 
ford, and  Mr.  Helms,  It  would  be  In  the  in- 
terest of  sound  national  policy  for  the 
President  to  be  appraised  In  advance  if  the 
committee  is  strongly  opposed  to  any  par- 
ticular proposed  activity  In  making  his 
final  decision,  the  President  should  have 
the  benefit  of  knowing  the  view  of  the  com- 
mittee on  such  important  matters. 

Neither  the  original  language  of  Sen- 
ate Resolution   400.   as   offered   by   the 


Government  Operations  Committee,  nor 
the  language  contained  in  the  compro- 
mLse  resolution  before  us  today  would 
legally  bind  the  Executive  to  notify  the 
oversight  committee  in  advance  of  sig- 
nificant covert  operations.  Oriiy  a  stat- 
ute can  do  that  A  resolution  only  ex- 
presses the  "sense  of  the  Senate"  The 
Select  Committee  on  Intelligence  took 
thL"^  into  account  when  it  issued  its  for- 
eign intelligence  final  report  on  April  26. 
In  that  report,  the  committee  recom- 
mended that,  by  statute,  the  Director 
of  Central  Intelligence  keep  the  new 
intelligence  oversight  committee  fully 
informed  of  each  covert  action  prior  to 
Its  mitation. 

The  only  statute  we  now  have  relating 
to  notification  of  Congress  by  the  Execu- 
tive of  covert  operations  is  the  Hughe.s- 
Ryan  amendment  to  the  1974  Foreign 
A.ssistance  Act.  That  amendment  re- 
quires the  President  to  certify  tiiat  co- 
\  ert  operations  in  foreign  countnes. 
other  than  those  intended  solely  for  ob- 
taining neces.sary  intelligence,  are  "im- 
portant to  the  national  seturity  of  the 
United  States"  and  to  report,  "in  a  timely 
fa.shion."  a  description  and  scope  of 
these  operations  to  the  appropriate  com- 
mittees of  Congress. 

This  ha,<  meant,  in  practice,  reporting 
to  the  Armed  Services.  Foreifui  Relations, 
and  Appropriations  rommutecs  of  both 
Houses  as  well  a?  two  select  intelligence 
committees.  'I he  Senate  select  comn'.it- 
tee  recommended  that  the  Hughes -Ryan 
amendment  be  amended,  once  the  Sen- 
ate established  an  intelligence  oversight 
commut.cp  with  amhorization  authority. 
to  provide  that  tlie  covert  action  notifica- 
tions arid  Presidential  certifications  to 
tlie  Senate  be  consolidated  in  the  new 
oversight  committee.  I  support  this  rec- 
ommendation, although  I  will  propose 
that  prior  notification  be  a  part  of  any 
amendment  to  Hughes-Ryan. 

The  Senate  must  have  prior  notifica- 
tion of  significant  CIA  covert  operations. 
The  Senate  must  know  about  and  be  able 
to  advise  the  President  if  he  intends  to 
mount  a  paramilitary  operation — such 
as  in  the  Congo.  Laos,  or  Angola,  promote 
a  military  coup — as  in  Chile  between 
September  15  and  October  24,  1970.  or 
wage  economic  warfare — such  as  opera- 
tion Mongoose,  dii-ected  against  Cuba. 
Covert  activities  aie  too  dangerous — and 
too  controversial — to  be  a  tool  used  by 
the  President  without  congressional  con- 
sultation. 

Prior  notification  is  essential  for  an- 
other reason.  The  select  conimittee 
found  that  the  secrecy  and  compartmen- 
tation  which  surrounds  covert  operations 
contributes  to  a  temptation  on  the  part 
of  the  Executive  to  resort  to  covert  op- 
erations to  avoid  bureaucratic,  congres- 
sional, and  public  debate.  The  select 
committee  found  that  the  Executive  has 
tised  the  CIA  to  conduct  covert  opera- 
tions because  it  is  less  accountable  than 
other  government  agencies.  Further,  tlie 
committee  found  that  the  temptation  of 
the  Executive  to  use  covert  action  as  a 
"convenience"  and  as  a  substitute  for 
publicly  accountable  policies  has  been 
strengthened  by  the  hesitancy  of  the 
Congress  to  use  its  powers  to  oversee 
CIA  covert  action.  Prior  notice  will  help 
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to  alleviate,  If  not  solve,  Inany  of  these 
problems.  j 

The  select  committee  |and  the  Gov- 
ernment Operations  Comtnlttee  have  not 
been  alone  in  calling  f o<j  prior  notifica- 
tion For  example,  form  :r  Secretary  of 
Defense  Clark  CUfford  .old  the  select 
committee: 

With  reference  to  coverl  activities,  I  be- 
lieve It  would  be  approprt  te  for  this  com- 
mittee to  be  informed  In  advance  by  the 
executive  branch  or  the  G  ivernment  before 
a  covert  project  Is  launche  1.  The  committee 
should  be  briefed  and.  If  t  approves,  then 
the  activity  can  go  forwar  If  the  commit- 
tee disapproves,  it  should  nform  the  Presi- 
dent of  Its  disapproval  so  hat  he  will  have 
the  benefit  of  the  Joint  CotAnlttee's  reaction. 
If  necessary,  the  President  fend  the  commit- 
tee can  confer,  after  whlih  the  President 
may  decide  to  abandon !  the  project  or 
possibly  modify  It.  If  he  berslsts  In  going 
ahead  despite  the  commltiees  disapproval, 
then  the  committee  might  |vish  to  withhold 
funds  necessary  to  financ«  the  activity  In 
question.  It  Is  my  feeling  that  the  impor- 
tance of  the  decisionmaking  process  in  th!s 
very  delicate  field  Is  such  tiiat  there  should 
be  a  Joint  effort  by  the  executive  and  legis- 
lative branches. 

Cvrus  Vance,  a  former  Deputy  Secre- 
tary of  Defense  and  a  member  of  the 
predecessor  to  the  40  Committee— the 
303  Committee— had  this  to  say  about 
prior  notice: 

I  would  recommend  that  the  President  be 
required  to  give  his  approval  In  writing, 
certifying  that  he  believes  the  proposed 
1  covert  I  action  Is  essential  to  the  national 
seciu-lty.  After  the  Presidents  approval,  I 
would  suggest  that  a  full  and  complete 
description  of  the  proposed  action  be  com- 
municated Immediately  to  a  Joint  congres- 
sional oversight  committee  .  ,  .  I  believe 
that  such  a  step  would  tl^en  put  the  com- 
mittee or  any  of  Its  memfcers  In  a  position 
to  express  their  disapproval  or  concerns  about 
the  proposed  action,  and  Ammunlcate  them 
to  the  President  of  the  X:Jilted  States. 

I  am  not  suggesting  tlat  the  committee 
should   have  a   veto.   I  dJ  not   believe   that 


Ing  that  the  com- 
ncmbers  would  be 


Is  necessary.  I  am  sugges 
mlttee  or  Its  Individual 
able  to  communicate  w  th  the  President, 
thus  giving  him  the  ben^  fit  of  the  commit- 
tee's advice  or  of  the  ajlvlce  of  Individual 
members. 


Director  Richard 
)Ut  in  support  of 


Finally,  former  CIA 
Helms  has  also  come 
prior  notice.  In  an  exi  hange  with  Sen 
ator  RiBicoFF  of  the  G  vernment  Opera 
tions  Committee,  Mr.  1  elms  stated: 

Senator  Ribicoff.  At  wf  at  stage  should  an 
oversight  committee  be  brought  Into  the 
covert  activity,  or  the  covert  planning? 
which  should  be  the  relationship  between 
the  Intelligence  Agency  and  the  Oversight 
Committee? 

Mr.  Helms.  It  seems  to  me  that  on  this 
question  of  oversight,  one  should  be  able  U) 
come  to  the  committee  aind  sit  down  and 
discuss  a  proposed  operation  to  find  out 
whether  or  not  this  was  soniethlng  that  wa.s 
going  to  be  supported  by  the  committee 

I  say  this  for  a  very  simple  and  prac- 
tical reason.  That  Is,  If  you  are  going  to 
embark  on  some  covert  action  which  in- 
volves money,  relationships,  assets  and  all 
the  rest  of  It,  It  8eem.s  hardly  sensible  to 
embark  on  some  ambltloti3  program  like  that. 
If  your  leg  Is  going  to  be  <ut  out  from  under 
you  two  or  three  months  later  when  you  are 
in  mld-Btream. 

Therefore,  If  there  Is  gflng  to  be  congres- 
sional oversight  and  the'  Congress  Ls  going 
to  work  with  the  executive  branch  In  these 
matters,  then  It  seems  tf  me  that  it  ha«  to 


go  along  hand  In  hand,  for  practical.  If  not 
legal,  reasons. 

Mr.  Helms  concluded  by  saying  that 
as  a  practical  matter,  "if  Uiere  is  going 
to  be  an  Oversight  Committee  I  think 
they  ought  to  be  In  on  the  takeoff." 

The  Senate  must  have  prior  notifica- 
tion of  significant  CIA  covert  operations. 
The  re.-^olution  before  us  does  not  state 
that  explicitly.  Although  the  resolution, 
if  passed,  will  not  bind  the  Executive.  I 
believe  it  is  important  to  place  the  Ex- 
ecutive on  notice  that  it  is  the  clear  in- 
tent of  the  Senate  that  it  be  given  ad- 
vance notice  of  approved  CIA  covert 
operations  before  they  are  implemented 
In  claslng,  I  quote  from  the  select 
committee's  final  report  on  foreign  In- 
telli^^ence: 

The  committees  review  of  covert  action  has 
underscored  the  necessity  for  a  thorough- 
going strengthening  of  the  Executive's  In- 
ternal  review  proce.s8  for  covert  action  and 
for  the  establishment  of  a  realistic  system 
of  accountability,  both  within  the  Executive, 
and  to  Congress  and  to  the  American  people 
The  requirement  for  a  rigorous  and  credible 
system  of  control  and  accountabUlty  Is  com- 
plicated, however,  by  the  shield  of  secrecy 
which  must  necessarily  be  Imposed  on  any 
covert  activity  If  it  Is  to  remain  coverl.  The 
challenge  Is  to  find  a  substitute  for  the  pub- 
lic scrutiny  through  congressional  debate  and 
press  action  that  normally  attends  Govern- 
ment decisions 

I  believe  this  challenge  can  be  met.  But 
Congress  and  the  Executive  must  work 
together.  It  is  for  this  reason  that  I  be- 
lieve prior  notification  is  essential 

I  think  the  fccllng  on  the  part  of  the 
members  of  the  Select  Committee  is  that 
thase  who  will  have  liie  responsibility  of 
watchdogging  intelligence  gathering 
through  agencies  of  our  Govenunent 
should  have  cooperation  and  timely  no- 
tice of  the  activities  being  undertaken  by 
those  agencies  on  behalf  of  the  American 
people. 

I  join  my  colleagues  In  congratulating 
not  only  the  leadership  of  the  various 
committees,  but  Members  of  the  Senate 
who  have  seen  fit  to  support  this  measure 
as  a  sound,  reasonable,  thoughtful,  and 
intelligent  approach  to  this  kind  of  pe- 
culiar problem  in  this  country  I  tliink 
that  history  will  have  to  judge  whether 
we  have  done  the  right  thing  or  the 
wrong  thing,  but  I  believe  that  the  facts 
speak  for  themselves:  that  we  have  taken 
the  steps  that  have  to  be  taken  to  pre- 
serve and  protect  our  own  liberties  and 
safeguard  the  future  of  this  country. 

I  thank  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  What  is 
the  pleasure  of  the  Senate? 

Mr  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  I  send  to 
the  desk  an  unprinted  amendment  and 
ask  for  its  immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  Illinois  (Mr.  Pxrct)  pro- 
poses an  amendment  on  page  3.  line  24.  strike 
•nine"  and  Insert  "eight". 


to  the  distinguished  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Rules  and  AdminLstru- 
tion  that  a  9-year  maximum  term  would 
require  the  interruption  of  a  Congress 
and  that  it  would  be  better  to  have  an 
even  number  of  years.  Therefore,  the 
purpose  of  the  pre-sent  amendment  is  to 
reduce  the  maximum  ntimber  of  years 
that  anv  Senator  can  serve  on  tlie  Intel- 
ligence Oversight  Committee  from  9  to  8 
years.  Obviously,  it  could  be  10.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Illinois  prefers  8. 1  so  offer  this 
amendment. 

I  understand  that  it  has  the  accept- 
ance of  the  chairman  of  the  Committee 
on  Government  Operatioios,  the  manager 
of  the  biU,  and  that  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Nevada,  the  chairman  of 
the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Administra- 
tion, may  wish  to  comment  on  it.  It  was 
the  impression  of  the  Senator  from  Illi- 
nois that  he  concurred,  as  I  do.  with  8  or 
10  years. 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President.  I  have  no 
problem  with  the  proposal.  I  do  think  it 
Ls  better  to  have  8  or  10  than  it  is  the  9- 
year  period  of  limitation,  because  it 
would  coincide  with  terms  of  Congress. 
Mr.  RIBICOFF.  Mr.  President.  I  ac- 
cept the  amendment  of  the  Senator  from 
Illinois  as  the  manager  of  the  bill 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment. 
The  amendment  wa.s  agreed  to 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Are  there 
further  amendments? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
that  all  those  who  have  amendments— I 
understand  there  are  one  or  two  on  the 
Republican  side  and  one  on  thus  side- 
come  to  the  floor,  because  there  is  a  rea- 
sonable chance  that  we  can  flni.^h  thus 
bill  today  if  the  Members  are  here  and 
we  dig  in.  If  we  cannot  do  it  by  6:30,  we 
shall  go  over  until  tomorrow.  If  we  can 
finish  it  by  6:30,  we  shall  go  over  at  the 
end  of  business  today  to  Monday. 
I  suggest  the  ahsence  of  a  quorum 
Tlie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
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Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  the 
amendment  would  simply  do  this:  Under 
the  agreement  that  had  been  reached  in 
the  compromise  amendment,  every  mem- 
ber assigned  to  this  committee  would 
serve  for  a  term  of  no  longer  than  9 
years.  Members  of  the  staff  pointed  out 


SENATE  JOINT  RF.SOLL-TION  196- 
PERTAINING  TO  THE  ESTABLISH- 
MENT OF  THE  SMITHSON I.X.N'  IN- 
STITUTION 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  I  send  to  the 
desk  a  joint  resolution  on  behalf  of  my- 
self, Mr.  Hugh  Scott,  and  Mr.  Jackson 
and  ask  for  its  immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  joint 
resolution  will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

A  Joint  resolution  (S  .1.  Res  196)  providing 
for  the  expression  to  Her  Majesty,  Quesr. 
Elizabeth  II.  of  the  appreciation  of  the  peo- 
ple of  the  United  States  for  the  bequest  of 
Jame.s  Smlthson  to  the  United  States,  en- 
abling the  establishment  of  the  Smithsonian 
Institution 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Ls  there 
objection  to  lUs  Immediate  consideration" 
The    Chair    hear.s    none,    and    U    is  so 
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ordered.  Without  objection,  the  joint  re- 
solution will  be  fonsidered  as  having  been 
read  tlic  .'-ccond  time  at  length. 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  this  is  sim- 
ply an  expression  of  Congre^ss  to  be  pre- 
sented to  the  Queen  when  she  appears 
here  on  the  8th  of  June,  of  appreciation 
for  the  bequest  of  James  Smithsoii.  who 
founded  the  Smithsonian  In.stitution,  in 
which  we  express  gratitude  that  Mr. 
Smithson.  a  British  ."^ubiect.  did  that  for 
the  United  State.s. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  que.'^- 
tion  is  on  the  cngro,s,sment  and  tliiid 
reading  of  the  joint  resolution. 

The  joint  resolution  w.h.s  ordered  to  be 
engrossed  for  a  third  reading  read  the 
third  time,  and  passed. 

The  preamble  was  agreed  to. 

The  joint  resolution  'S.J.  Res.  196>, 
with  its  preamble,  reads  a.s  follows: 

S  J.   Res     196 
Joint  resolution  providing  for  the  expression 
to  Her  Majesty,  Queen  Elizabeth  II,  of  the 
appreciation  of  the  people  of  the  United 
States  for  the  bequest  of  James  Smlthson 
to  the  United  States,  enabling  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  Smithsonian  Institution 
Whereas  James  Smlthson.  British  subject. 
scholar  and  scientist,  bequeathed  his  entire 
estate  to  the  United  States  of  America    "to 
found  at  Washington  under  the  name  of  the 
Smithsonian    Institution    an    establishment 
for  the  Increase  and  diffusion  of  Knowledge 
among  men,"  and 

Whereas  the  Congress  of  the  t,  .iited  States 
In  1836  accepted  the  bequest  and  plcdized  the 
faith  of  this  nation  to  the  execution  of  this 
trust,  and  In  1846  provided  for  the  establish- 
ment of  the  Smithsonian  Institution;  and 

Wherea.s  the  Smithsonian  Institution,  since 
the  time  of  Its  founding.  ha.s  been  mindful 
of  the  charge  stated  In  the  will  of  James 
Smlthson  and  has,  through  research  and  pub- 
lication, through  the  collecting  ot  natural 
history  specimens  and  objects  of  art.  culture, 
history  and  technology,  and  through  the 
creation  of  museums  for  the  display  and  In- 
terpretation of  these  collections,  been  privi- 
leged to  share  its  resources,  not  only  with 
the  people  of  the  United  States,  but  with  the 
world  conimunlty.  for  purposes  of  education, 
enlightenment,  and  betterment;  and 

Whereas  the  generous  and  inspiring  be- 
quest of  James  Smlthson  continues  t«  en- 
rich the  lives  of  citizens  of  every  nation: 
Now,  therefore,  be  It 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled.  That  on  the  occasion 
of  the  visit  of  Her  Majesty,  Queen  Elizabeth 
II,  during  this  year  of  the  Bicentennial  of 
the  United  States,  the  people  of  this  nation 
make  known  their  appreciation  and  gratitude 
for  the  lift  of  James  Smlthson.  a  gift  whose 
significance  grows  with  the  passage  of  time 
and  remains  a  lasting  symbol  of  the  indi- 
visible cultural  bonds  which  link  Great 
Britain  and  the  United  States  of  America. 

Mr.  MOSS  Mr  President,  I  suggest  the 
absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  PHILIP  A.  HART  Mr.  President. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFTICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  PHILIP  A.  HART  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  during  fur- 
ther consideration  of  Senate  Resolution 
4'^'0.  Burton  Wides  of  my  staff  be  per- 
mitted acce.ss  to  the  floor. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  L*;  so  ordered. 

Mr.  PHILIP  A  HART.  Mr,  Pre.'-idcnt.  I 
.-uggest  tlie  absence  of  a  quoi-um. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

Tlie  .second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr,  RIBICOFF  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  re.scinded. 

Tlie  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  DISCHARGING  COMMITTEE 
ON  GOVERNMENT  OPERATIONS 
FROM  FURTHER  CONSIDERATION 
OF  S    2715 

Mr  RIBICOFF,  Mr  President.  I  a.sk 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Committee 
on  Government  Operations  be  discharged 
from  further  consideration  of  S,  2715. 
and  that  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 
be  authorized  to  report  the  bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER,  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered, 

Mr  RIBICOFF  Mr  President,  yester- 
day the  Senate  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary ordered  reported  S  2715.  a  bill  to 
amend  the  .Administrative  Procedure  Act 
to  permit  awards  of  reasonable  attorney 
fees  and  other  expenses  of  participation 
in  proceedings  before  Federal  regulatory 
agencies  and  on  judicial  review  of  agency 
actions  This  bill  was  introduced  Novem- 
ber 20.  1975.  by  Senator  Kennedy,  and  I 
was  pleased  to  join  him  as  cosponsor  of 
this  important  measure.  At  the  time  the 
bill  was  introduced,  unanimous  consent 
was  obtained  to  have  the  bill  referred  to 
both  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary  and 
the  Committee  on  Government  Opera- 
tions, with  instructions  that  either  com- 
mittee report  within  30  days  of  the  other 
rommittee 

With  the  at;reenient  of  the  ranking 
minority  member  of  the  Committee  on 
Government  Operatiorus.  Senator  Percv. 
I  have  requested  unanimous  consent  to- 
day that  our  committee  be  discharged 
from  further  consideration  of  S,  2715  I 
have  done  so  in  light  of  the  requirements 
under  the  Senate's  new  budget  process 
that  each  bill  authorizing  the  expendi- 
ture of  Federal  funds  be  reported  to  the 
floor  by  May  15.  1976  I  had  hoped  that 
the  Committee  on  Government  Opera- 
tions would  have  had  the  opjxjrtunity  to 
consider  fully  S.  2715  before  Senate  ac- 
tion, but  the  present  workload  of  the 
committee  makes  it  impassible  for  a-^  to 
consider  the  bill  foiTnally  by  the  time 
deadline.  However.  I  believe  that  this  bill 
would  provide  such  significant  and  neces- 
sary assistance  to  both  the  public  and 
the  agencies  that  any  delay  in  pa.ssa.ge  is 
highly  undesirable.  I  certainly  do  not 
want  our  heavy  agenda  to  impede  in  any 
way  the  chances  for  obtaining  appro- 
priations under  this  legislation  for  fiscal 
year  1977. 

The  Committee  on  Government  Opera- 
tions has  a  direct  and  strong  interest  in 
the  subject  matter  of  this  bill.  Providing 
support  for  citizen  involvement  in  our 
agency  processes  is  an  integral  element  of 
strengthening  the  institutions  of  govern- 
ment. It  is  a  matter  which  our  special 
study  on  regulatory  reform  is  addressing. 


It  is  consistent  with  and  complementary 

to  the  institutional  advocacy  of  consumer 
interests  in  Government  proceedings  that 
would  be  afforded  by  the  Agency  for  Con- 
sumer Advocacy  which  our  r::i:Ti:n;;iee 
developed  and  which  would  be  established 
by  a  bill  that  has  passed  both  ti.e  House 
and  Senate  earlier  in  this  Congress, 

Furthermore,  in  the  93d  Congress,  the 
Government  Operations  Con;m:ttee  re- 
ported out  the  legLslation  which,  estab- 
ILslied  the  Energy  Re.'^earch  arc  Develop- 
ment AdmiiiLstration  and  the  Nuclear 
Regulatory  Commi.ssion,  The  bill  which 
passed  the  .Senate  contained  a  provLsion 
similar  to  S  2715  which  would  have  pro- 
vided financial  as-sb^tance  to  intervenors 
m  KRC  proceedmgs.  While  that  pro\  Lsicn 
was  sub.«eque:uly  deleted  m  the  con- 
ference, the  Government  Operations 
Committee  had  and  continues  to  have 
a  t:reat  interest  in  the  concepts  em- 
bodied in  S,  2715, 

While  I  believe  tliat  the  bill  ordered 
reported  by  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary contains  substantial  impro\emeriLs 
and  useful  clarifications  as  amended  by 
that  committee.  I  doubt  that  the  3 -year 
authorization  imposed  by  that  com- 
mittee will  give  the  legislation  enough 
time  to  have  the  fullest  po.ssibie  impact 
ThLs  may  not  be  an  adequate  amount  of 
time  for  Congress  to  evaluate  adequately 
the  success  of  the  program,  and  I  hope 
thLs  matter  can  be  addressed  when  the 
bill  conies  up  for  deliberation  on  the 
floor 

I  also  want  to  commend  Senator 
Kennedy,  the  Com.mittee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary, and  Its  Subcommittee  on  Admm- 
ist.rati\e  Practice  and  Procedure  for 
their  efforts  which  led  to  the  reporting 
of  this  important  bill 

The  Committee  on  Government  Opera- 
tions, while  being  discharged  from  formal 
consideration  of  S,  2715.  will  certainly 
continue  to  examine  both  the  sj^ecific 
jjrovisions  of  tlie  bill  and  the  general 
principles  it  embodies,  so  that  we  con- 
tinue to  make  our  own  contributions  to 
the  development  of  legislation  in  this 
area, 

Mr  President.  I  suggest  the  absence 
of  a  quorimi 

The  PRE.'=IDING  OFFICER  The 
Clerk  will  call  the  roll 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll, 

Mr  HUDDLESTON  Mr,  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  tlie  order  for 
the  Quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
ob.ection.  :t  is  so  ordered. 


PROPOSED   .STANDING   COMMITTEE 
ON    INTELLIGENCE    ACTIVITIES 

The  .Senate  continued  with  the  con- 
sideration of  tlie  resolution  'S,  Res,  400 » 
to  establish  a  Standing  Committee  of 
the  Senate  on  Intelligence  Activities,  and 
for  other  purpo.ses. 

Mr,  HUDDLESTON  Mr  Pre^^ident.  on 
behalf  of  Senator  Roth,  Senator  Javits, 
and  myself.  I  send  an  amiCndment  to  the 
desk  and  ask  for  its  immediate  consid- 
eration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 
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The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows : 

The  Senator  from  Kentucky  (Mr.  Huddli- 
STON)  for  himself  au<t  Mr.  Roth  and  Mr. 
Javtts  proposes  an  amendment: 

On  page  16.  Una  9  stelke  section  8(d)  and 
Insert  In  lieu  thereof :      i 

(d)  It  shall  be  the  dv^y  of  the  Select  Com- 
mittee on  Standards  and  Conduct  to  Investi- 
gate any  unauthorized  Idlsclosure  of  Intelli- 
gence information  by  ia  Member,  officer  or 
employee  of  the  SenatK  In  violation  of  sub- 
section (c)  and  to  report  to  the  Senate  con- 
cerning any  allegation  jwhlch  It  finds  to  be 
substantiated.  | 

Mr.  HUDDLESTC»J.  Mr.  President, 
one  of  the  major  comcerns  of  many  of 
us  interested  in  developing  an  oversight 
committee  for  our  intelligence  operations 
has  been  that  such  |  a  committee  be 
responsible  in  its  hanAing  of  secret  and 
sensitive  information. 

Many  of  us  felt  fn  m  the  beginning 
that  the  Senate  shol  Id  be  willing  to 
impose  upon  itself  a  <  ;rtain  restraint — 
a  certain  discpline — vjith.  regard  to  the 
manner  in  which  su<8i  information  is 
handled. 

This  particular  section  of  the  sub- 
stitute represents  an  effort  to  set  out  a 
procedure  for  handUng  any  unauthorized 
disclosure  of  Information  that  the  com- 
mittee had  determined  should  not  be 
di.sclosed.  That  procedure  envisions  an 
investigation  by  the  Select  Committee 
on  standards  and  conduct  and  recom- 
mendations from  tJiat  Committee  in 
cases  where  the  aBegation  is  sub- 
stantiated. 

The  amendment  tbat  is  before  the 
Senate  at  this  time  is  designed  to  clarify 
section  (d).  which  Is  lound  on  page  15 
of  the  bill — to  make  lit  clear  that  the 
Select  Committee  ha»  the  duty  to  in- 
vestigate unauthorized  disclosures  but 
also  to  provide  flexibHlty  so  that  unsub- 
stantiated or  frivolouaknatters  would  not 
have  to  be  reported  b4ck  to  the  Senate. 

The  other  sections!  of  the  so-called 
sanctions  provision  wnich  are  not  being 
modified  seek  to  delinite  what  informa- 
tion is  to  be  protecttn  and  to  suggest 
procedures  which  shiuld  be  followed 
when  an  investigation!  is  pursued. 


It  is  my  judgment 


ment  I  have  just  offerei  [  does  clarify  this 
matter  and  does  prov  de  a  viable  and 
workable  procedure  \  rhereby  we  can 
exercise  the  proper  d  scipline  and  the 
proper  restraint  upon  Members  of  the 
Senate,  members  of  tli|  Select  Commit- 

staff  so  that  the 
new  committee  can  enjby  the  confidence 


that  will  be  necessary 


out  its  duties  in  a  res  tonsible  way 


amendment     be 
he  Senator  from 


I     move     that    the 
adopted,  and  I  yield  to 
New  York. 

The  PRESIDING  OFfTCER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  New  York. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  tills  is  a 
subject  in  which  I  am 
myself.  I  was  a  party  1 5  the  proceedings 
before  the  GovemmenI  Operations  Com- 
mittee respecting  it.  worked  out  the 
provision  which  Is  nov  in  the  bill. 

I  share  completely  tie  sentiments  and 
disquiets  voiced  by  nw  colleague  from 
Kentucky  and  my  colleague  from  Dela- 
ware. 


hat  the  amend- 


If  it  is  to  carry 


I  consider  this,  as  Senator  Cannon 
.«;aid.  a  key  element — perhaps  the  key 
element — in  the  bill.  Are  we  worthy  of 
this  trust? 

I  am  deeply  Indebted  to  both  my  col- 
leagues for  the  Intelligent  way  they  have 
worked  out  the  ultimate  purpose  of  their 
amendment. 

I  felt.  Mr.  President,  just  to  present 
my  remarks  of  record,  that  if  we  could — 
I  emphasize  this — if  we  could,  we  should 
avoid  any  appearance  of  pitting  Mem- 
ber against  Member  or  of  any  appear- 
ance of  indictment.  I  believe  that  what 
we  have  worked  out  admirably  does  this. 

I  hope  very  much  that  the  managers 
of  the  bill  will  agree. 

Mr.  ROTH.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
pleased  to  join  the  two  Senators  in  spon- 
soring this  compromise.  I  would  like  to 
point  out  that  in  the  Government  Opera- 
tions Committee  I  was  particularly  con- 
cerned about  assuring  that  sensitive  in- 
formation supplied  to  the  oversight  com- 
mittee would  be  held  in  confidence  and, 
in  the  event  of  any  violation  of  that  con- 
fidence, the  Senate  would  discipline  any 
Member  of  the  Senate  or  any  employee 
according  to  its  own  rules. 

I  think  the  only  way  we  can  be  certain 
that  the  Oversight  Committee  is  going 
to  .secure  the  Information  from  the  ex- 
ecutive branch  that  it  needs  to  provide 
effective  oversight  Ls  to  make  certain 
that  the  executive  branch  believe  that 
we  will  exercise  the  self -discipline  that  Ls 
neces.sary.  I  am  pleased  that  the  com- 
promise legislation  essentially  adopts  the 
language  that  I  sponsored  in  the  Gov- 
ernment Operations  Committee. 

I  think  the  final  proposal  that  Senator 
HuDDLESTON  just  suggested  is  a  reason- 
able compromise  as  to  how  we  initiate 
action  to  require  an  investigation  of  un- 
authorized disclosures. 

We  want  to  assure  that  the  Ethics 
Committee  will  take  action  any  time  a 
serious  charge  is  made. 

I  find  In  my  home  State  that  many 
people  are  concerned  whether  or  not 
Congress  is  exercising  the  same  disci- 
pline on  Itself  that  it  expects  from  the 
private  sector  and  executive  branch.  For 
thLs  reason,  I  think  it  is  very  important 
that  we  show  that  we  are  deadly  serious 
that  the  Senate  and  its  Members,  like 
everyone  else,  must  abide  by  any  secrecy 
that  we  have  ourselves  established  on 
thus  information.  For  that  reason,  I  am 
happy  to  join  in  sponsoring  tlae  com- 
promise. 

Mr  PERCY.  Mr.  President.  I  commend 
Senator  Huddleston.  Senator  Javits  and 
Senator  Roni  for  this  amendment.  I  a.sk 
unanimous  consent  that  I  be  added  as  a 
cosponsor  of  the  amendment 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Pearson>.  Witliout  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered, 

Mr.  PERCY.  I  think  the  heart  of  a 
cooperative  relationship  between  tlie  in- 
telligence community  in  the  executive 
branch  of  Government  and  the  Congress 
is  a  feeling  of  confidence  on  the  part  of 
the  intelligence  community  that  infor- 
mation transmitted  to  the  Congress  and 
its  appropriate  committees  will  be  treat- 
ed in  confidence.  There  can  be  no  rela- 
tionship of  mutual  confidence  estab- 
lished if  there  is  a  feeling  that  what- 


ever is  given  in  classified  form  is  going 
to  be  dispersed  without  adequ.ite  check- 
ing procedure,  and  that  if  any  Member 
does  breach  confidentiality  no  action 
would  be  taken. 

There  is  a  cynical  feeling  that  the 
Congress  is  reluctant  to  discipline  its 
own  membership,  that  it  is  a  sort  of  In- 
side club  where  sometimes  Indiscretions 
are  overlooked 

This  amendment  speciflcally  addre.s.'^e.'; 
Itself  to  the  fact  that  it  Ls  tlie  duty  of 
the  Committee  on  Ethics  and  Conduct  to 
Investigate,  look  Into,  and  take  action 
with  respect  to  a  breach  of  confidential- 
ity in  intelligence  matters. 

I  believe  the  amendment  is  sound.  It 
not  only  is  needed  and  necessary,  but  it 
wiU  help  establish  the  kind  of  a  rela- 
tionship which  can,  should,  and  must 
exist  between  the  executive  branch  of 
Government  and  Congress,  if  the  Con- 
gress is  to  fulfill  and  carry  out  its  duties 
and  obligations.  It  will  be  reassuring  in 
that  respect. 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President,  I  find  no 
diflaculty  with  the  amendment  as  pro- 
posed. 

I  would  say  to  my  colleague  from  Il- 
linois, however,  when  he  pointed  out 
It  would  be  the  duty  of  the  committee 
to  investigate,  we  have  rules  within  the 
committee  which  we  have  defined  to  say 
when  we  will  Investigate  matters  and 
when  we  wUl  not,  so  that  we  do  not  go  on 
witch  hunts  into  unsubstantiated  infor- 
mation 

I  want  to  make  It  clear  to  the  Sen- 
ator that,  as  chairman  of  the  commit- 
tee, if  I  am  still  chairman,  we  would 
consider  it  our  duty  but  we  would  .still 
require  that  any  allegation  comply  with 
the  rules  the  committee  has  adopted,  so 
that  we  would  not  necessarily  be  investi- 
gating on  the  basis  of  anonymous  com- 
plaints or  a  statement  someone  has 
made,  and  things  of  that  sort,  without 
having  some  kind  of  substantiation. 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  CANNON.  Yes. 

Mr.  PERCY.  As  a  further  clarifying 
comment,  as  I  read  the  amendment 
which  has  been  worked  out  now  and 
agreed  to  by  the  authors,  a  duty  is  im- 
posed upon  the  Select  Committee  on 
Standards  and  Conduct  to  make  an  in- 
vestigation of  any  unauthorized  dis- 
closure of  intelligence  information 

In  conversations  about  this,  there  was 
a  proposal,  and  it  was  discussed  at  great 
length  in  the  Government  Operations 
Committee,  as  to  whether  It  would  be 
necessary  before  an  Investigation  was 
made  for  any  Member  of  the  Senate  or 
a  group  of  Members  of  the  Senate  to 
actually  make  charges  and  request  that 
such  an  investigation  be  made.  It  was 
felt,  and  I  believe  very  wisely  .so,  by  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  New  Yorli 
(Mr.  Javits".  that  that  might.  In  Itself, 
almost  constitute  an  Indictment. 

If  the  committee  had  that  duty,  and 
it  is  the  duty  of  the  committee  to  make 
such  an  Investigation,  it  is  up  to  it  to 
determine  whether,  in  fact,  there  has 
been  an  unauthorized  disclosure  of  in- 
telligence information.  Then  It  automat- 
ically is  their  duty  to  follow  through 
No  other   Member  of   the  Senate  need 


take  action  other  than  the  member.s  of 
that  committee. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  to  me  so  the  intent  will 
be  clear? 

Mr.  CANNON.  Certainly. 
Mr.  JAVITS.  There  is  notliing  in  here 
which  interferes  with  the  internal  ad- 
ministration  of   the  committee   and   its 
rulings.  In  short,  it  is  like  an  appellate 
court,  which  might  meet  in  confidence 
on  a  particular  decision.  The  committee 
will    decide    whether    it    is    frivolous, 
whether  it  is  unauthorized,  and  an  ad- 
ditional factor,  whether  It  is  sub.stanti- 
ated.  Then  they  are  required  to  report 
to  the  Senate.  The  responsibility   Ls  in 
their  hands  but  we  give  them  the  guide- 
lines. As  to  how  they  discharge  that  re- 
sponsibility Ls  internal  to  the  committee. 
Mr.  CANNON.  I  thank  the  Senator. 
Mr.    HUDDLESTON.    Mr.    President, 
win  the  Senator  yield  at  that  point? 
Mr.  CANNON.  I  yield. 
Mr.  HUDDLESTON.  I  wanted  to  con- 
firm the  position  taken  by  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  New  York.  I  point 
out  that  one  of  the  important  aspects 
of  the  responsibility  of  the  Select  Com- 
mittee on  Standards  and  Conduct  would 
be  to  eliminate  frivolous  charges  which 
might  be  made.  I  believe  we  ought  to  be 
aware  that  one  way  to  harass  the  com- 
mittee in  the  performance  of  its  duty. 
regardless  of  what  the  source  might  be, 
whether  it  be  an  agency  downtown,  the 
White  House,  the  press,  or  Members  of 
the  Senate,  would  be  a  series  of  charges 
regarding  relea.se  of  information  which 
should  not  be  di.sclosed. 

This  does  impose  on  the  Select  Com- 
mittee on  Standards  and  Conduct  a  con- 
sideiable  responsibility  in  reviewing 
these  charges,  of  examining  the  infor- 
mation which  comes  to  them,  and  re- 
porting back  to  the  Senate  on  those 
which  .seem  to  be  substantiated  But.  it 
also  seeks  to  make  it  clear  that  the  com- 
mittee is  to  have  the  flexibility,  the  dis- 
cretion, to  dismiss  frivolous  and  unwar- 
ranted allegations. 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  Mr.  President,  this  is 
an  excellent  amendment,  and  as  man- 
ager of  the  bill  I  find  it  acceptable. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment. 
The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 
Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President.  I  move  to 
reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the  amend- 
ment was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President.  I  send 
an  ameHdment  to  the  desk  and  ask  for 
its  immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  .stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows : 

The  Senator  from  Nevada  (Mr.  Cannon) 
proposes  an  amendment 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimo'Js  consent  that  further  reading 
of  the  amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

Tlie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Tile  amendment  is  as  follows: 


On  page  2.  line  19,  strike  out  "seventeen" 
and  insert  'flfteen":  on  page  3,  line  3.  strike 
out  lines  3  through  5  inclusive  and  Insert 
in  lieu  thereof  "seven  members  to  be  ap- 
pointed from  the  Senate  at  large."  On  page 
3.  line  12.  strike  out  "five"  and  insert  "four": 
on  page  3,  line  15  strike  out  four"  and 
insert  "three." 

Mr.  CANNON.  What  this  amendment 
does  is  change  the  membership  of  the 
committee  from  17  to  15.  It  leaves  the 
basic  appointments  the  .same:  two  mem- 
Isers  from  the  Committee  on  Appropria- 
tions, two  members  from  tlie  Commit- 
tee on  Armed  Services,  two  members 
from  the  Committee  from  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary.  Then  it  says  that 
the  remaining  seven  members  shall  be 
appointed  from  the  Senate  at  large.  The 
manner  of  appointment  is  the  same,  four 
appointed  imder  the  clause  E  by  the 
President  pro  tempore  of  the  Senate 
upon  recommendations  of  the  majority 
leader,  and  three  by  the  President  pro 
tempore  upon  recommendations  of  the 
minority  leader. 

Mr.  President,  first  v  ith  respect  to  tlie 
size  of  tlie  committee:  The  Select  Com- 
mittee on  Intelligence,  which  did  such 
a  fine  job  for  us,  was  composed  of  11 
members,  and  they  were  able  to  do  their 
job  very  well  This  amendment  would  re- 
duce the  proposal  from  17  to  15. 

Mr.  President,  I  offer  this  amendment 
because  it  proposes  to  create  a  select 
committee  composed  of  Senators  .selected 
on  a  basis  that  would  not  give  due  repre- 
sentation to  the  Senators  who  make  up 
Llie  standing  committees  on  Appropria- 
tions, Armed  Services,  Foreign  Relations, 
and  the  Judiciary  The  formula  as  pro- 
posed in  tlie  amendment  would  allow  orUy 
8  Senators  to  represent  the  member- 
ship on  those  4  committees  which  now 
have  jurisdiction  over  the  intelligence 
activities  of  our  Government  which  num- 
ber 61  of  the  total  100  Senators  while  9 
would  be  appointed  from  among  the  other 
39  Senators. 

It  should  be  emphasized  that  a  mem- 
bership of  17  tends  to  make  a  somewhat 
unwieldy  committee.  Compare  this  with 
the  Joint  Committee  on  Atomic  Energy. 
for  example,  the  most  comparable  situa- 
tion that  we  now  have.  That  committee 
has  only  18  members  consisting  of  9  from 
each  House. 

In  the  rase  of  the  Select  Committee  on 
Government  Operations  With  Respect  to 
Intelligence  Activities,  It  had  only  a 
membership  of  1 1 :  only  3  of  that  1 1  were 
not  members  of  the  4  standing  commit- 
tees enumerated  above.  What  we  propose 
in  the  pending  substitute  would  prohibit 
the  Senate  from  appointing  all  of  those 
illustrious  Senators  who  made  up  the 
Senate  Select  Committee  on  Intelligence 
Activities  which  did  a  job  which  was  so 
highly  commended  by  the  Senate.  There- 
fore, it  would  appear  to  me  that  we  should 
look  at  this  situation  verv-  seriously  with 
a  view  that  with  a  smaller  membership 
the  committ^^  could  work  more  efficiently 
and  reduce  the  po.ssibility  of  seasitive  or 
secret  information  from  being  improper- 
ly disclosed  at  the  same  time  give  the 
four  standing  committees  concerned  and 
the  otlier  Members  of  the  Senate  not  on 
those  committees  a  more  equally  bal- 
anced representation. 


I  point  out  that  even  the  Joint  Com- 
mittee on  Atomic  Energy,  which  is  the 
joint  committee  going  into  investigative 
matters,  is  composed  of  only  18  members. 
9  from  the  Senate  and  9  from  the  House 
of  Representatives. 

With  respect  to  the  other  limitation 
provisions  that  we  had  in  the  original 
resolution,  it  was  drafted  so  that  only 
eight  members  of  the  committee  could  be 
from  the  four  committees  enumerated 
and  nine  members  would  be  from  the  re- 
mainder of  the  Senate,  exclusive  of  those 
four  committees,  which  meant  there 
were  59  Members  of  the  Senate  who  are 
members  of  those  four  committees,  so 
59  percent  of  the  Members  of  the  Sen- 
ate would  make  up  eight  members  of  the 
committee  and  41  percent  of  the  Senate 
would  make  up  nine  members  of  the 
committee.  This  gives  a  more  equitable 
balance,  but  if  the  leadership  in  its  wis- 
dom should  happen  to  select  a  Senator 
for  that  committee  who  happened  to  be  a 
third  person  on  one  of  the  other  commit- 
tees, the  leadership  would  not  be  pre- 
cluded by  law  from  so  doing. 

I  point  out  to  the  Senate  that  under 
the  original  language  in  the  substitute, 
as  it  now  exists,  there  are  two  members 
of  the  present  Select  Committee  To  Study 
Governmental  Operation  With  Respect 
to  Intelligence  Activities  who  could  not 
serve  or  be  reappointed  to  the  new  com- 
mittee under  that  type  of  a  ground  rule 

I  think  we  have  rehance  on  our  major- 
ity and  minority  leaders:  and  the 
amendment  would  remove  the  prohibi- 
tion, so  we  would  not  be  in  a  position 
that  we  could  not  appoint,  If  the  leader- 
ship so  desired,  three  members  from  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services  and  three 
from  the  Committee  on  Appropriations, 
who  served  so  well  on  this  committee, 
simply  because  they  were  the  third 
person . 

I  have  cleared  this  amendment  with 
Senator  Percy,  Senator  RrBicoFF.  and 
Senator  Mansfield. 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  Mr.  President,  the 
amendment  is  acceptable  to  me.  I  have 
talked  with  Senator  Mansfield.  Senator 
Percy,  and  Senator  Cannon,  and  it  is  ac- 
ceptable to  them  as  well. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Mr.  President.  I  desire 
to  be  heard  on  this  amendment. 

WTiile  I  first  heard  about  this  proposed 
amendment  only  a  few  moment'-  at:o.  it 
strike;  me  as  an  extremely  dangerous 
amendment  for  the  effectiveness  of  the 
resolution, 

I  do  not  wish  to  be  the  only  Senator  to 
object,  but  I  feel  strongly  about  this 
.■-ituation. 

I  agree  with  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Nevada  that  a  committee  of  17 
members  is  rather  large  and  while  we 
were  trying  to  reach  some  understanding 
with  regard  to  the  resolution  I  expressed 
my  concern  about  this  amendment,  but 
I  thought,  in  order  to  go  along  with  the 
resolution  and  to  have  a  resolution  con- 
sidered and  agreed  to.  it  would  be  better 
to  proceed,  accomplish  that  and  have  it 
o\er  with. 

But  it  seems  to  me  that  what  we  are 
doing  now  Ls  we  are  giving  control  of 
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this  new  committee,  tha|  Is  being  created 
for  the  purpose  of  oversight  of  intelli- 
gence agencies,  back  to  tlie  same  commit- 
tees that  have  had  the  oversight  of  these 
intelligence  agencies  during  the  period 
of  time  when  so  manyiof  these  abuses 
took  place.  ^ 

One  of  the  compellink  arguments  for 
the  creation  of  this  colimlttee  was  the 
fact  that  these  very  immittees  from 
which  we  are  now  pro  sosing  to  select 
the  majority,  the  Cormr)  ttees  on  Appro- 
priations. Armed  Servli  es.  Foreign  Af- 
fairs, and  the  Judiciary.  ;arr>'  the  heavi- 
est load  in  the  Senate,  and  one  of  tlie 
reasons  that  was  given  f<  r  the  creation  of 
a  special  committee  was  X)  create  a  com- 
mittee that  would  have  (  dequate  time  to 
devote  to  the  oversight  unctions  of  the 
committee. 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  Pr  Jsident,  will  the 
Senator  yield  for  a  quest  )n? 

Mr.  MORGAN  I  yield 

Mr.  CANNON  Wa.s  th  >  Senator  aware 
of  the  fact  that  the  Intel  igence  Commit- 
tee itself,  made  up  of  1  members,  was 
composed  of  8  membel  >  from  those  4 
committees?  ! 

Mr.  MORGAN.  I  am  very  well  aware  of 
that  fact  But  the  committee  was  created 
for  a  special  purpose  with  an  extremely 
large  stafT.  a  much  larger  staff  than  we 
are  ever  going  to  have,  I  certainly  hope, 
in  this  oversight  committee,  but  as  It 
now  is  set  up  we  would  have  a  majority 
of  Senators  from  these  same  four  com- 
mittees, that  day  after  day.  week  after 
week,  month  after  month,  and  year  after 
year  are  going  to  have  the  responsibility 
for  proposing  legislation  concerning  the 
Armed  Forces  and  the  foreign  affairs  of 
the  United  States,  and  the  apropriatlons. 
which  affect  every  aspect  of  Government, 
including  the  judiciary,  and  the  affairs  of 
this  country. 

This  does  not  strike  me  as  being  In 
the  best  Interests  of  the  Oversight 
Committee. 

If  we  are  going  to  place  all  the  re- 
sponsibility right  back  in  the  hands  of 
those  where  it  has  been  through  all  the 
period  of  time  when  the  abuses  took 
place.  I  am  not  sure  we  will  have 
accomplished  very  much. 

Mr.  President.  I  suggest  the  absence 
of  a  quorum 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The    assistant    legislative    clerk 
ceeded  to  call  the  roll.       - 

Mr  PERCY.  Mr.  Pfesldent.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded 

The  PRESIDING  OFflCER.  Is  there 
objection?  / 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Mr  President,  there  Ls 
objection.  J 

The  PRESIDING  OPflCER.  Objection 
Ls  heard.  | 

The  call  of  the  roll  #as  continued. 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr  IPresldent.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFnCER  (Mr. 
Taft  ) .  Without  objection.  It  Is  so  ordered 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President.  I  modify 
my  amendment  by  the  addition  of  the 
following: 

On  page  3.  Une  U.  strike  commencing  with 
the  word  "after"  to  and  Including  the  word 
"member"  on  Une  12. 


pro- 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  Is  so  modified. 

Will  tlie  Senator  send  the  modification 
to  the  desk? 

The  modification  Is  as  follows: 

On  page  3,  Unes  11  and  12.  strike  the  fol- 
lowing "after  consultation  with  their  chair- 
man and  ranking  minority  member  " 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President,  the  part 
I  have  just  stricken  removes  the  pro- 
vision limiting  the  appointment  by  the 
majority  leader  and  the  appointment  by 
the  President  pro  tempore  upon  recom- 
mendation of  the  majority  and  minority 
leaders,  to  after  consultation  with  the 
chairmen  and  ranking  minority  mem- 
bers of  the  four  committees  concerned. 

This  gave  some  members  a  problem. 
However,  I  want  to  make  it  clear  that  we 
would  certainly  expect  that  the  majority 
and  minority  leaders  would  consult  the 
chairmen  of  the  respective  committees 
Involved  before  naming  Senators  to  the 
membership  of  the  committee. 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  CANNON.  I  yield. 

Mr.  PERCY.  The  Senator  from  Illi- 
nois addresses  this  question  to  the  chair- 
man of  the  Committee  on  Rules  and 
Administration  and  to  the  distinguished 
majority  and  minority  leaders. 

It  is  the  understanding  of  the  Sena- 
tor from  Illinois  that  It  would  be  the  In- 
tention of  the  majority  and  minority 
leaders.  In  the  case  of  membership  to  be 
drawn  from  these  four  named  commit- 
tees, to  consult  the  chairman  and  the 
ranking  minority  member — not  be  bound 
by  their  judgment,  but  certainly  discuss 
the  issue  with  them.  In  the  selection  of 
the  at-large  members,  they  would  make 
their  selection,  and  then  the  entire  slate 
would  be  submitted  to  the  caucus,  for 
the  reaction  of  the  caucus,  on  both  the 
majority  and  minority  sides. 

The  Senator  from  Illinois  would  ap- 
preciate a  clarification  as  to  how  the  ma- 
jority and  minority  leaders  would  In- 
tend to  act  under  the  provisions  of  this 
particular  section. 

Mr.  HUGH  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  if 
the  Senator  will  yield,  that  would  run 
counter  to  the  rules  of  tiie  Senate  and 
the  provision  of  the  law.  which  require 
that  when  appointments  are  made  by 
the  majority  and  minority  leaders,  or  by 
the  President  pro  tempore  on  the  recom- 
mendation of  the  majority  and  minority 
leaders,  that  is  the  way  it  is  done.  There- 
fore, it  could  not  be  further  limited  as 
the  Senator  from  Illinois  suggests. 

Mr.  CANNON.  In  other  words,  those 
appointments  are  subject  to  the  ap- 
proval of  the  Senate  as  a  whole  but  not 
required  to  be  approved  by  the  caucus, 
and  there  is  no  provision  written  into  the 
law  with  respect  to  the  caucus. 

Mr  PERCY.  Could  you  clarify  as  to 
how  the  procedure  actually  Is  carried 
out? 

Mr.  CANNON.  I  would  have  to  yield 
to  the  majority  and  minority  leaders  to 
explain  their  position  on  that. 

Mr  HUGH  SCOTT.  If  I  may  speak  for 
the  time  I  have  remaining  in  thLs  body, 
it  would  be  obvious.  I  think,  that  the 
minority  leader  always  consults  with  the 
ranking  minority  member.  I  cannot 
Imagine  a  future  minority  leader  putting 
at  risk  the  further  hazards  of  his  job  by 


doing  otherwise,  and  I  am  sure  the  ma- 
jority leader  has  the  same  opinion. 

Mr.  PERCY.  With  respect  to  those  to 
be  drawn  at  large 

Mr.  HUGH  SCOTT.  I  am  speaking  of 
those  to  be  drawn  at  large. 

Mr.  PERCY.  Then  there  would  be  pres- 
entation of  Uiose  names  to  the 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  To  the  full  Senate. 

Mr.  HUGH  SCOTT.  Tliat  is  in  accord- 
ance with  law. 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  WiU  Uie  Senator 
yield? 

Mr.  CANNON.  Yes,  I  yield. 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  It  is  my  understand- 
ing and  has  been  my  understanding 
throughout  these  discussions  that  the 
appointing  authority  ultimately  and  ab- 
solutely rests  with  the  majority  and 
minority  leaders.  Is  that  not  correct? 

Mr.  CANNON.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  It  Ls  expected,  as  a 
basis  of  comity,  that  the  majority  and 
minority  leaders  will  discu.ss  the  ap- 
pointments with  the  chairmen  and  rank- 
ing minority  members  of  these  four  com- 
mittees. Is  that  not  correct? 

Mr.  CANNON.  The  Senator  Is  correct 

Mr  RIBICOFF.  But  is  it  not  also  true 
that  there  Ls  no  obligation  on  tiie  part  of 
the  majority  and  minority  leaders  to 
take  the  recommendations  of  the  chair- 
men and  ranking  minority  members? 

Mr.  CANNON   The  Senator  Ls  correct. 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  During  all  these  dis- 
cussions and  at  the  hearings,  and.  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  questioning  Senator 
Mansfield  when  he  appeared  before  the 
Committee  on  Government  Operations 
as  to  the  makeup.  Senator  Mansfield — 
speaking  for  himself,  of  course,  and  not 
for  Senator  Scott — pointed  out  that  in 
making  these  appointments,  he  would 
take  into  account  the  makeup  of  the 
entire  Senate  to  reflect,  for  example,  the 
sectional  diversity  of  the  Senate,  the  dif- 
ferences in  seniority,  and  age.  and  the 
like  I  have  the  utmost  confidence  in  the 
appointing  discretion  of  Senator  Mans- 
field and  his  wisdom  and  judgment.  No 
matter  what  we  write  in  as  formula.  I  am 
confident  that  Senator  Mansfield  and 
Senator  Scott  on  this  first  committee 
will  see  to  it  that  the  first  appointments 
to  the  committeee  reflect  the  composi- 
tion and  the  philosophy  of  the  entire 
Senate. 

I  am  sure  that  whether  this  committee 
will  be  a  success  or  a  failure  will  depend 
upon  the  15  Members  chosen  by  the  ma- 
jority and  minority  leadership  I  am  also 
confident  that  they  will  exercl.se  this  re- 
sponsibility to  make  sure  that  the  Intelli- 
gence Committee  will  do  the  job  it  has 
been  Intended  to  do  by  the  legislation 
before  us. 

Mr  CANNON.  I  agree  completely  with 
the  Senator. 

I  yield  to  the  Senator  from  North 
Carolina. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Mr.  President.  I  would 
have,  of  course,  preferred  that  the  com- 
mittee remain  as  it  was  constituted  be- 
fore, but  I  do  think  that  the  Senator's 
modification  of  tlie  amendment  make*;  it 
more  acceptable.  It  may  appear  to  some 
to  be  just  a  question  of  .semantics,  and 
I  certainly  agree  that  no  majority  leader 
would  make  an  appointment  to  this 
committee  from  any  given  one  of  the 
four  committees  without  first  conferring 
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with  the  chairman  or  the  ranking  mi- 
nority member.  But  it  .seems  to  me  that 
when  we  write  it  into  the  statute  or  into 
the  resolution,  it  carries  an  implication 
that  could  be  drawn  from  it  that  it  would 
be  mandatory.  You  and  I  know  that  that 
is  not  what  the  language  says.  What 
gives  me  some  concern  is  that,  years 
down  the  road,  after  some  of  us  are  gone, 
or  most  of  us  are  gone,  it  could  be  in- 
terpreted that  way.  So  with  the  modifi- 
cation. Mr.  President.  I  think  the 
amendment,  as  I  say.  is  more  acceptable, 
and  I  shall  vote  for  it  in  the  interest  of 
tn>'ing  to  get  this  resolution  through, 
but,  I  would  have  to  say  reluctantly. 

Mr.  WEICKER.  Mr.  President.  I  ri^e 
to  oppose  the  amendment.  I  think  it  is  a 
bad  amendment.  I  think  it  is  a  bad 
amendment  in  view  of  the  history  that 
we  have  before  us. 

When  the  compromise  was  worked  out, 
I  think  it  should  be  clearly  stated  that 
it  was  between  tho.se  of  us  who  felt  there 
should  be  no  designation  at  all  from  any 
committee  and  those  who  wanted  to 
have  a  membership  whicli  was  very 
heavily  from  the  existing  oversight  com- 
mittees. The  compromi.se  that  was  ar- 
rived at  provided  that  those  existinK 
committees  can  still  be  represented  in 
large  measure,  but  there  would  bo  a  ma  - 
jority  in  the  hands  of  "ouL^ide  mem- 
bers." 

I  do  not  see  where  the  irark  record  is 
deserving  of  any  vote  of  confidence  by 
this  body  In  the  existing  committees.  I 
am  laying  it  right  on  the  line.  The  job 
of  oversight  has  always  been  within  oi:r 
powers  as  a  body.  We  have  failed  to  ex- 
ercise those  powers  tlirouph  the  vanous 
committees  responsible  for  oversight 

We  are  all  human  and  finite.  Nobody 
wants  to  say  that  those  committees 
should  not  be  entrusted  with  that  re- 
sponsibility, but  I  see  no  reason  why 
they,  once  again,  should  be  put  in  the 
driver's  seat.  They  have  been  in  the 
driver's  seat  and  the  track  record  is  an 
unmitigated  disaster. 

I  could  probably  guess,  from  those  who 
are  agreeing  to  this  amendment,  that  it 
will  pass,  but  I  want  to  voice  very  strong- 
ly my  objections  to  it.  I  think  the  initial 
compromise  was  a  good  one  for  all  hands 
and.  yes.  I  think  there  ought  to  be  a  com.- 
mittee  which  Is  controlled,  in  the  main. 
by  those  who  have  not  participated  pre- 
viously in  the  oversight  process,  but  still 
having  the  expertise  and  the  knowledge 
that  can  be  afforded  by  our  colleagues 
vrho  have  been  dealing  with  these  sub- 
jects over  a  long  period  of  time. 

I  do  not  know  if  the  yeas  and  nays 
have  been  requested  on  this  amendment, 
but  I  feel  so  strongly  on  this  point,  that 
it  goes  to  the  essence  of  this  whole 
matter  before  the  Senate — I  must  con- 
fess I  am  quite  surprLsed  at  having  to 
rush  in  here  and  P.nd  that  such  a  vital 
point,  which  Is  a  key  part  of  the  negotia- 
tion, has  just  been  blithely  dealt  off. 

Mr.  President,  I  a.sk  for  the  yeas  and 
nays  on  this  matter. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
a  sufficient  second? 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr  MANSFIELD.  Vote. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion Is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment  of 


the  Senator  from  Nevada,  as  modified. 
On  this  question,  the  yeas  and  nays  have 
been  ordered 

The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  announce 
that  the  Senator  from  Missouri  'Mr. 
Eagleton>  the  Senator  from  Hawaii 
'Mr.  Inouyei  .  the  Senator  from  Arkan- 
sas I  Mr  McClellan  ' .  and  the  Senator 
from  California  'Mr  Ti.nney>  are  nec- 
e.ssarlly  absent. 

I  further  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  New  Hampshire  'Mr.  Dukkini  is 
absent  on  official  business. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  Irom  Tennessee  'Mr.  Baker >. 
and  the  Senator  from  Hawaii  'Mr. 
FoNc  '  are  necessarily  absent. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
Nebraska  <Mr,  Hruskai  is  absent  on 
official  business 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  75. 
nays  17,  as  follows: 


IRoUcall   No. 
YEAS- 


176 
-75 


Leg] 


Allen 
Barllett 
Bayh 
Bellmon 
Bentsen 
Brock 
Buckley 
Burdick 
Byrd, 
Harry  F.,  Jr 


Hansen 

Har-    Gary 

Hart   Philip  A. 

Hartke 

Hatfield 

Hems 

HolUngs 

Huddleston 

H\iniphrey 

Jackson 


Byrd,  Robert  C.  Javits 
Cannon  Johnston 


Case 

Chiles 

Church 

Curtis 

Dole 

l>3mentcl 

Eas'land 

Fannin 

Pord 

Garn 

Glenn 

Goldwater 

Gravel 

Griffin 


Abourerk 

Beall 

Biden 

Brooke 

Bumpers 

Clark 


Baker 

Durkln 

Eagleton 


Leahy 

Long 

Magnuson 

Mansfield 

McClure 

McGee 

McCJovern 

Mclntyre 

Metc&lf 

Mondale 

Montoya 

Morgan 

Moss 

Muskie 

NAYS— 17 

Cranston 

Culver 

Haskell 

Hathaway 

Kenned;. 

Laxalt 

NOT  VOTING— 8 


Nunn 

Packwood 

Pastore 

Pell 

Percy 

Proxmire 

Randolph 

Ribicoff 

Roth 

Scott,  Hugh 

Scott. 

William  L. 
Sparkman 
Stafford 
Stennls 
Stevens 
Stevenson 
Stone 
Svmington 
Taft 

TaJmadge 
Thurmond 
Tower 
Williams 
Young 


Mathias 

Nelson 
Pearson 
Schweiker 
Weicker 


Pong 

Hruska 

Inouye 


McClellan 

Tunney 


So  Mr.  Cannons  amendment,  as  modi- 
fied, was  agreed  to. 

Mr  CANNON  Mr  President,  I  move 
to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
amendment  was  agreed  to 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  tlie  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  t^ible  was 
agreed  to. 

Several  Senators  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Mr 
Buckley  i  .  The  Senator  from  Iowa, 

Mr.  CLARK,  Mr.  President.  I  rise  m 
support  of  Senate  Resolution  400:  but 
not  without  reservation. 

My  colleagues  have  spoken  very  clearly 
and  convincingly  about  the  need  to  es- 
tablish a  permanent,  strong,  and  effec- 
tive Senate  committee  with  authority 
over  the  entire  U.S.  intelligence  commu- 
nity. I  will  not  repeat  their  arguments. 

Rather.  I  wish  to  speak— ever  so 
briefly — about  what  this  resolution  does 
not  do.  As  a  strong  .supporter  of  Senate 


Resolution  400,  perhaps  I  am  entitled 
to  discuss  its  omissions:  that  is,  those 
issues  which  are  not  dealt  with  m  this 
resolution, 

M'-,  President,  n  has  been  difficult  even 
to  keep  track  of  :ht  recent  revelations  of 
frightening  abuses  committed  by  our  in- 
telligence community.  The  illegahtie-^  and 
tran.sgre.ssions  brought  to  light  through 
the  outstanding  efforts  of  the  Church 
committee  need  no  further  documenta- 
tion from  me. 

The  sheer  magnitude  of  abuse  has  left 
many  of  us  numb, 

I  hope  it  has  not  left  us  blind 

I  hope  nobody  is  suffering  from  the 
misconception  that  any  action  we  take  on 
Senate  Resolution  400  will,  by  itself,  bring 
a  halt  w  the  appaUmg  activities  m  which 
the  intelligence  community  has  engaged. 
I  hope  nobody  believes  that  Senale  Reso- 
lution 400  really  addresses  the  mo:-l  diffi- 
cult and  controversial  issue  wc  face:  that 
is.  what  are  the  limits  of  intelligence  ac- 
tivity m  a  free  and  democratic  society? 

I  want  just  to  touch  on  one  aspect  of 
that  central  issue  with  wiiich  I  have  .some 
familianty:  the  use  of  covert  action  a.'-  a 
primary  tool  m  the  execution  o'.  .-^mer;- 
can  foreign  policy. 

The  final  report  of  the  Church  commit- 
tee documenUs  the  fact  that  CIA  con- 
duct of  covert  operations  may  well  have 
eclip.sed  the  primary  purpose  for  which 
ihe  agency  was  established,  namely, 
foreign  intelligence  gathering.  The  sheer 
volume  of  covert  operations  has  been 
staggering — at  least  900  ma.ior  covert  ac- 
tion projects,  plus  several  thousand 
smaller  operations,  in  the  last  15  years, 
an  average  of  more  tlian  1  a  week. 
Whether  large-.scale  paramilitary  actions 
or  simple  bribery  of  foreign  officials,  the 
goal  has  been  the  same;  secret  manipu- 
lation of  the  affairs  of  other  nations 

Are  we  going  to  allow  that  kind  of 
.-u-tivity  to  continue?  Is  it  wi.se  for  the 
United  States  to  have  an  avowed  policy 
of  violating  the  laws  of  other  nations 
whenever  we  think  it  appropriate' 
Should  we  continue  to  contend  that  we 
somehow  have  the  right  to  intervene  se- 
cretly in  the  free  elections  of  other  na- 
tions, as  we  have  done  m  Chile  and  Italy 
and  Portugal '^  Do  we  want  to  assert,  a.s 
a  principle  of  our  foreign  ix)hcy.  that  we 
may  assa-ssinate  heads  of  .state,  finai^ce 
military  invasion^;,  or  pro\ide  miluary 
training  and  equipment  to  political  fac- 
tions whenever  and  wherever  it  is  deemed 
to  be  in  our  own  national  interest''  None 
of  these  abuse?  are  halted  by  this  reso- 
lution; that  is  not  the  purpose  of  the 
resolution. 

Do  we  want  the  United  States  to  stand 
for  such  principles  of  international  il- 
legality and  unrestrained  foreign  inter- 
vention? Is  that  the  role  we  choose  to 
play  in  the  community  of  nations? 

Must  we  continue  our  heavy  reliance 
on  covert  action  m  order  to  survive?  Must 
we  adopt  the  tactic?  of  tlie  enemy?  Must 
we  play  by  tlieir  rules?  And  if  we  do,  and 
if  we  should  prevail,  what  will  we  have 
gained?  What  kind  of  nation  will  we  be 
if,  m  order  to  sunive,  we  have  cast  aside 
the  basic  principles  on  which  our  Nation 
was  founded?  If  we  become  the  same  as 
our  adversaries,  what  differences  will  our 
winning  have  made? 
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I  believe  we  must  face  i;^  to  these  ques- 
tions, and  simply  formifig  a  new  com- 
mittee is  not  enough.  I  J)elieve  we  must 
chart  a  new  course  for  pur  intelligence 
community,  and  for  our  foreign  relations. 
I  hope  that  creation  of  tiie  right  kind  of 
intelligence  committee,  with  the  right 
kinds  of  powers,  at  least  can  help  chart 
that  course. 

I  yield  to  the  Senator  from  SouUi  Da- 
kota. 

Mr.  ABOUREZK.  Mr.  President,  I  send 
an  amendment  to  the  desk  and  ask  for 
Its  immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  South  Dakota  (Mr. 
ABotrRE7K )   propases  an  amendment. 

Mr.  ABOUREZK.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  further  reading 
of  the  amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

On  page  12,  lines  10  and  16  strike  sections 
8(b)   3  and  4  and.  insert  the  following: 

"8(b)  (3)  If  the  President  notines  the  Select 
Committee  of  his  objections  to  the  disclosure 
of  such  Information  as  provided  In  para- 
graph (2).  such  committee  may  decide,  by 
majority  vote,  to  disclose  such  Information 
or  not  to  disclose  such  Information.  If  within 
3  days  of  the  committee  vote.  5  or  more 
members  of  the  Select  Committee  file  a  re- 
quest with  the  chairman  that  the  decision 
be  referred  to  the  Senate  for  consideration, 
such  Information  shall  not  thereafter  be 
publicly  disclosed  without  leave  of  the  Sen- 
ate. 

"(4),  whenever  the  Select  Committee  refers 
the  matter  to  the  Senate  under  paragraph 
(3).  the  chairman  shall,  not  later  than  the 
first  day  on  which  the  Senate  is  in  session 
following  the  day  on  which  the  request  Is 
filed,  report  the  matter  to  the  Senate  for  Its 
consideration." 

Mr.  ABOUREZK.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
for  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there  a 
sufiRcient  second?  There  Is  a  sufficient 
second. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  ABOUREZK.  This  amendment 
would  modify  section  8  of  Senate  Resolu- 
tion 400  so  that  the  new  Intelligence 
Committee  would  have  greater  discretion 
over  the  release  of  sensitive  information. 

May  we  have  order  in  the  Chamber, 
Mr.  President? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ate will  be  in  order, 

Mr.  ABOUREZK.  Section  8.  as  it  now 
stands,  would  encroach  upon  congres- 
sional prerogatives  and  skew  the  balance 
of  powers.  This  amendment  corrects  this 
imbalance  in  favor  of  the  Executive  by 
permitting  the  commdttee,  by  majority 
vote,  to  di-sclose  or  tajkeep  confidential, 
information  to  whoi  e  disclosure  the 
President  objects.  Or  ;e  the  committee 
makes  its  decision,  fivt 
of  the  committee  ma 
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by  directing  the  chal  man  to  refer  the 
question  of  disclosure  Ito  the  full  Senate 
for  resolution. 

Section  8(bH3)  pn  vldes  that  if  the 
President  properly  not  les  the  committee 
of  his  objections  to  th  ■  disclosure  of  in- 
formation, the  commi  tee  "may,  by  ma- 
jority vote,  refer  the  q  lestion  of  the  dis- 


or  more  members 
appeal  tiie  vote. 


closure  of  such  Information  to  the  Sen- 
ate for  consideration  "  If  the  question  is 
referred,  the  Information  may  not  be 
publicly  disclosed  without  leave  of  the 
Senate.  The  principal  problem  with  this 
provision  is  that  it  is  ambiguous:  it  pro- 
vides that  the  committee  "may"  refer 
the  question  to  the  Senate.  What  hap- 
pens if  it  does  not?  May  it  decide  on  its 
own,  by  majority  vote,  to  disclose  infor- 
mation? Is  referral  to  the  Senate  tlie 
only  procedure  by  which  Information  can 
be  disclosed,  or  is  it  only  the  procedure 
to  be  followed  when  the  committee  feels 
that  the  issue  is  so  controversial  that  it 
requires  consideration  by  the  full  body? 

I  fear  that  the  reading  intended  by  the 
drafters  is  that  referral  to  the  Senate  is 
the  only  procedure  by  which  information 
can  be  disclosed.  If  that  is  so.  adoption 
of  the  provision  will  have  momentous 
consequences.  Do  we  even  know  what 
those  consequences  are?  I  think  we  will 
be  creating  two  dangerous  precedents. 

For  the  first  time  the  executive  branch 
classification  system  will  be  apphed  to 
Congress.  The  classification  system  was 
not  established  by  an  act  of  Congress.  It 
was  promulgated  without  consultation 
with,  or  approval  of.  Congress  by  a  series 
of  Presidents  in  executive  orders  that 
properly  apply  to  members  of  the  execu- 
tive branch.  By  enacting  legi.siation  that 
recognizes  the  application  of  the  classi- 
fication system  to  Congress,  we  could  sur- 
render our  independent  power  to  classify 
or  declassify  sensitive  information.  And 
once  this  procedure  is  adopted  for  the 
new  intelligence  committee,  what  will 
prevent  the  President  from  requiring 
that  every  Senate  committee  adopt  the 
same  procedure  for  use  of  sensitive  infor- 
mation? If  the  Foreign  Relations  Com- 
mittee had  been  subject  to  this  proce- 
dure, we  might  never  have  known  the 
contents  of  the  Sinai  accords  that  were 
published  by  the  committee  over  execu- 
tive protest.  Are  the  members  of  commit- 
tees, such  as  Foreign  Relations,  Appro- 
priations, and  Armed  Services  prepared 
to  sacrifice  to  Presidential  prerogative 
the  independence  they  have  to  negotiate 
questions  of  disclosure  of  sensitive  infor- 
mation? Are  the  Members  aware  of  the 
precedent  that  thLs  procedure  sets  for 
every  committee  of  Congress? 

The  classification  system  is  both 
abused  and  overused  It  is  estimated  that 
there  are  well  over  100  million  pages  of 
classified  records  and  that  over  3.000  of- 
ficials have  top  secret  classification  au- 
thority. Former  Supreme  Court  Justice 
Arthur  Goldberg  has  said : 

Seventy-flve  percent  of  classified  docu- 
ments should  never  have  been  classified  In 
the  first  place,  another  15  percent  quickly 
outlive  the  need  for  secrecy:  and  only  about 
10  percent  genuinely  require  restricted  access 
over  any  significant  period  of  time. 

Do  we  want  to  ratify  this  system  inad- 
vertently, without  devoting  to  it  the  at- 
tention it  deserves?  The  distinguished 
.senior  Senator  from  Maine  (Mr.  Muskxei 
has  already  devoted  considerable  time  to 
remedying  the  problem  of  executive  over- 
classification.  We  should  not  undercut 
his  efforts  by  acting  hastily  today. 

Second,  one  reading  of  the  ambiguous 
provision  would  establish  a  formal  pro- 
cediu-e  for  Presidential  veto  of  committee 
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actions.  This,  I  believe.  Is  the  most  dev- 
astating provision  of  the  resolution  We 
abdicate  our  legislative  responsibilities 
and  destroy  the  doctrine  of  separation 
of  powers  if  we  permit  the  President  to 
control  decisions  that  are  ihoimtIv  AUii- 
in  the  scope  of  the  leglslalivo  function. 
Do  we  wish  to  establL-^h  such  a  precedent, 
one  which  robs  the  Senate  of  its  freedom 
to  operate,  through  this  unprecedented 
involvement  by  the  President  in  the  dav- 
to-day  operations  of  a  Senate  commit- 
tee? Suppose,  for  example,  tliat  Presi- 
dent Nixon  had  had  such  a  ix)wer  over 
the  Watergate  committee.  Would  we  ever 
have  learned  what  was  discovered 
through  that  committee's  inquirie.s? 
Should  we  ever  pcrn-'lt  a  President  to 
hold  such  power?  .^nd  is  it  not  an  uncon- 
stitutional delegation  of  authority  for  us 
to  legislate  such  a  usurpation  of  power'' 
There  is  absolutely  no  need  to  institute 
a  provision  like  this.  The  two  branches 
of  Government  ought  to  be  able  to  ac- 
commodate conflicting  policies  through 
cooperative  negotiation.  The  Church 
committee  Itself  is  a  fine  example  of 
how  the  executive  and  legislative 
branches  can  come  to  a  solution  if  each 
side  respects  and  tru.sts  the  legitimate 
demands  of  the  other  Why  should  we 
establish  formal  procedures  that  abolish 
proper  Senate  prerogatives  when  we  are 
able  to  operate  effectively  with  our  own 
procedures? 

Rather  than  fostering  cooperation,  in- 
stitution of  such  a  formal  procedure 
would  provide  incentive  for  the  President 
not  to  negotlat.e  with  the  committee 
Simply  by  making  the  required  certifica- 
tion he  removes  the  decision  from  the 
committee  and  moves  the  controversy  to 
the  Senate.  I  can  only  presume  that  the 
drafters  of  the  compromise  have  more 
confidence  in  the  judgment  of  the  Presi- 
dent than  they  do  in  the  judgment  of 
their  own  colleagues  who  will  serve  on 
the  new  committee.  I  would  have  tliought 
that  a  hard-working  committee  that  Ls 
well  acquainted  with  the  l.^.sues  before 
it  could  be  trusted  to  make  resportsible 
decisions  as  to  what  information  could 
be  disclosed  without  endangering  the 
Nation.  Instead,  the  new  committee  will 
be  saddled  with  formal  procedures  for 
declassifying  Information  buttressed  by 
sanctions  in  contrast  to  the  President 
who  Is  free  to  declassify  in  an  ad  hoc 
manner  as  It  suits  his  political  needs 

\^1ille  I  recognize  the  concerns  which 
led  to  the  Inclusion  of  this  provision, 
this  procedure  is  the  wrong  remedy.  The 
procedure  Is  ostensibly  directed  to  the 
problem  of  declassification  of  informa- 
tion by  Senate  committees,  but  the  real 
concern  behind  it  is  the  leaking  of  seasi- 
tive  Information  by  individual  members 
Tlierefore,  a  procedure  to  preclude  the 
committee's  relea.«;e  of  information  is 
simply  not  a  remedy  for  the  problem  that 
prompts  it. 

What  Is  more,  it  is  not  clear  that  the 
problem  of  leaking  of  sensitive  infor- 
mation by  Individual  members  Is  really 
the  pernicious  problem  it  Is  made  out  to 
be  The  administration  has  encineered 
a  public  relations  campaign  designed  to 
show  that  sensitive  information  in  pos- 
se.ssion  of  the  executive  branch  Is  always 
protected,  but  always  leaks  in  the  hands 
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of  Congress.  This  campaign  has  met  with 
success  primarily  becau.se  leaks  by  the 
executive  branch  go  by  different  names: 
written  leaks  are  "declas.sifications,"  ver- 
bal leak.s  are  "blackgrounders." 

Examples  of  self-serving  executive  de- 
partment leaks  abound  It  Ls  well  known 
that  Pentagon  officials  reveal  cla-ssifled 
information  about  new  weapons  systems, 
particularly  at  budget  tmie,  in  order  to 
obtain  public  and  congressional  support 
for  them  And  a  few  months  ago  it  was 
revealed  that  the  Henry  Kissinger  who 
excoriated  the  Pike  conmiittee  for  leak- 
ing information  unflattering  to  himself 
was  the  source  of  the  cla.s.'^ified  informa- 
tion Edward  R.  F.  Sheehan  used  m  an 
article  in  Foreign  Policy  that  was  compli- 
mentarv  to  the  Secretary  of  Stale. 

Thp  Senate  must  also  face  the  issue 
whether  as  a  policy  matter  it  wants  the 
full  body  continually  to  turn  its  attention 
to  the  "daily  affairs  of  the  committee 
Such  a  situation  necessarily  envisions 
the  prospect  of  the  full  Senate  making 
decisions  about  matters  on  which  it  is 
not  informed  because  of  the  difficulty  of 
keeping  the  full  body  apprised  of  the  de- 
tails of  the  issues,  and  because  of  the  re- 
strictions that  section  8(c><2»  of  the 
compromise  Imposes  upon  communica- 
tion between  Members  of  the  Senate. 
Under  that  provision  no  Member  of  the 
Senate  who  is  in  receipt  of  sensitive  in- 
formation from  a  member  of  the  com- 
mittee is  permitted  to  communicate  the 
information  to  a  fellow  Mcmhcrs  This 
restriction  can  only  have  a  chtlling  effect 
on  full  and  robust  discission  of  pro- 
foundly important  issues.  Aside  from  the 
constitutional  considerations,  we  should 
be  reluctant  to  place  obligations  upon  the 
full  Senate  that  it  Is  prevented  from  ful- 
filling in  a  responsible  fashion 

Moreover,  this  continual  resort  to  the 
full  Senate  for  decision  on  matt.ers  for- 
merlv  reserved  for  committee  determina- 
tion undercuts  the  entire  committee  sys- 
tem. It  is  only  the  first  assault  upon  the 
integrity  of  Senate  committees  when  wc 
suggest  that  they  are  not  to  be  entrusted 
to  carry  out  fully  the  duties  that  we  have 
delegated  to  them. 

I  reserve  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr,  President,  Is  there 
a  copy  of  the  amendment  at  the  desk  we 
could  have? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator will  be  supplied  with  a  copy  of  the 
amendment. 

Mr  CANNON.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

UNANIMOrS-CONSENT   REQUKST 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr,  President,  I  un- 
derstand that  a  request  has  been  made 
by  Senators  Symington  and  St^nnis.  and 
other  Senators  that  no  time  limitation 
be  placed  on  the  present  bill. 


I  think  that  I  .should  explain  the  sit- 
uation to  the  Senate  so  that  it  is  aware 
of  the  situation  which  ronfront-s  us  al 
this  time 

The  Senator  from  Mississippi  and  his 
associates  are  in  the  process  of  preparing 
an  amendment — perhaps  they  have  done 
so  already — which,  if  I  understand  it 
correctly,  seeks  t.o  keep  all  the  segments 
of  the  military  intelligence  community 
witliin  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services 

I  had  hoped  that  we  could  finish  this 
re.solution  tonight,  but  because  of  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  distinfrui-shed 
Senator  from  Soutli  Dakota,  which  might 
take  some  time  and  which,  in  my  opinion, 
goes  contrarj'  to  the  compromise,  and  the 
amendment  which  will  be  suggested  by 
the  Senator  from  Mississippi  'Mr.  Sten- 
Nis  I ,  and  his  associates,  tiiat  will  not  be 
possible. 

However,  in  talking  to  the  Senator 
from  Mississippi  earlier,  he  indicated 
tliat  it  might  be  possible  to  vote  on  his 
amendment  Monday  or  Tuesday,  because 
he  needs  time  to  develop  .some  of  the 
intricacies  connected  with  the  amend- 
ment itself. 

So,  in  spite  of  the  suggestion  which 
was  conveyed  to  me  by  the  ranking 
Member  of  the  Committee  on  Rules  and 
Administration,  I  am  going  to  make  a 
unanimous-consent  request  at  this  time. 
because  time  Is  running  out  on  this  body. 
There  will  be  an  awful  lot  of  legislation 
on  the  calendar  next  Monday  because  of 
the  budget  set  May  15  date  There  wlU 
be  a  convention  for  which  the  Democrats 
will  take  off  about  3  weeks  in  July,  in- 
cludinj:  the  Fourth  of  July,  to  attend. 
There  will  be  a  2-week  convention  for 
the  Republicans  in  .Au.gust  There  will  be 
a  Labor  Day  rece.ss  of  brief  duration  in 
September,  and  there  will  be  an  election 
m  November,  In  the  meantime,  if  the 
Senate  does  not  complete  its  work  by  Oc- 
tober 2.  we  will  stay  in  at  least  until  Oc- 
tober 10.  and  if  we  cannot  complete  it 
then,  we  will  go  out  and  come  back,  after 
the  election,  to  finish  the  people  s  busi- 
ness. 

So  I  am  not  trying  to  scare  anyone,  but 
I  am  trying  to  lay  out  exactly  what  we 
have  before  us  and  will  have  in  the  way 
of  legislative  responsibility. 

We  have  nothing  we  can  take  up,  If 
we  do  not  continue  with  this  resolution 
today,  tomorrow,  or  Monday. 

So,  Mr.  President,  it  is  my  intention 
to  go  over  until  Monday  at  the  conclu- 
sion of  business  today,  but  in  order  to 
give  some  assurance  to  the  Senate  that 
this  matter  will  not  be  summarily  thrown 
aside,  but  that  we  wUl  face  up  to  our 
responsibilities  within  a  reasonable 
length  of  time — I  think  it  is  unreason- 
able to  be  honest  about  it — I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  tliat  debate  on  Senate 
Resolution  400  be  limited  as  follows:  Six 
hours  on  the  resolution,  1  hour  on  each 
amendment,  and  4  hours  on  the  Stennis 
amendment,  with  time  to  be  equally  di- 
vided and  controlled  in  the  usual  man- 
ner; that  the  vote  on  final  passage  occur 
not  later  than  5  p.m.  on  Tuesday  next; 
and  that  this  request  be  made  under  the 
usual  rule. 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President,  re.serv- 
ing  the  right  to  ob.iect  and  I  shall  object 
subject  to  the  follov»ing  conditions 


Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  yield. 

Mr.  CANNON.  The  amendment  that 
is  now  pending  is  obviously  a  very  con- 
troversial amendment.  This  relates  to 
the  question  of  secrecy  and  whether  we 
are  going  to  di.sclose  secrets  that  may 
best  be  kept  undisclosed  in  the  interest 
of  the  United  States. 

We  will  have  considerable  discussion 
on  this  amendment,  and  if  at  the  conclu- 
sion my  motion  to  table  is  not  agreed  to. 
Lhen  I  would  not  be  m  a  position  to  agree 
to  any  unanimous  consent  request  with 
respect  to  tliis  particular  amendment. 
I  have  no  problem  with  the  remainder 
of  the  provisions. 

Mr  MANSFIELD  Mr  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield '' 

Mr.  CANNON  I  yield. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD  It  is  my  intention 
to  .support  tiie  Senator  s  motion  to  table. 
becau.se  I  do  not  think  that  this  amend- 
ment has  any  place  in  this  compromise, 
wliich  a  lot  of  us  worked  awfully  hard 
to  achieve  and  to  bring  about  tiie  great- 
est degree  ol  unanimity  therein. 

So  I  wish  to  assure  the  Senator  and 
the  Senate  that  I  will  vote  in  support  of 
tlie  Senator's  motion  to  table  because 
we  have  other  things  to  do.  and  I  want 
to  see  something  done  which  will  bring 
about  a  change  m  the  situation  affecting 
the  intelligence  community  wliich  has 
been  ignored  by  too  many  in  this  Cham- 
ber for  too  long. 

Mr.  RIBICOFF  Mr.  President,  will  the 
maiontv  leader  yield? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  yield. 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  Tlie  amendment  by 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  South 
Dakota  is  taken  practically  verbatim 
from  the  original  proposal  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Government  Operation.-  It  was 
one  of  the  main  items  that  wa^  involved 
in  the  compromise  worked  out  by  repre- 
sentatives of  the  Commuter  on  Govern- 
ment Operations  and  the  Committee  on 
Rules  and  Administration.  We  do  be- 
heve  that  we  have  protected  the  rights 
of  the  Senate  by  a-ssurin.c  that  rule 
XXXV  still  viil  he  applicable  ,so  that 
any  two  Senators  woiHd  have  the  oppor- 
tunity of  bringing  to  a  closed  session  of 
the  Senate  any  differences  with  the 
President  of  the  United  States  over  the 
disclosure  of  information.  The  Senate 
then  in  closed  session  would  have  an  op- 
portunity of  making  its  will  known. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  right  there? 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  I  am  pleased  to  yield 
to  the  ma.ionty  leader. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  And  that  was  dis- 
cussed by  the  combination  that  consid- 
ered the  substitute  offered  by  the  Senator 
from  Nevada  which  is  now  before  us. 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  That  is  absolutely 
correct.  It  was  cleared  with,  we  thought, 
almost  every  element  involved  in  this  en- 
tire problem,  including  Senator  Church, 
with  whom  I  was  in  constant  contact 
during  his  absence  from  the  Senate. 

I  would  be  reluctant  to  see  the  Cannon 
substitute  In  jeopardy.  I  would  oppose 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Missis- 
sippi, because  that,  too,  would  invade  the 
compromise.  Consequently.  I  will  support 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Nevada 
and  vote  with  him  to  table  the  Abourezk 
amendment. 
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and  Congress.  I 
the  tabling  mo- 


eld. 
Jftr.    President. 


I  Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  Pr  sldent,  will  the 
^enatot  yield? 
\Mr.  MkNSFIELD.  I  >  ield. 

Mi:_£EBCY.  I  have  a ;  imilar  comment, 
for  theiidentical  reaso  is.  but  also  be- 
cause I  Mhink  the  am  mdment  of  the 
Senator  from  South  Dal  ota  would  really 
destroy  the  relationshi]  >  of  cooperation 
that  must  be  establislr  ed  between  the 
intelligence  community 
certainly  would»^upport 
tion  of  the  Senator  f  roi  n  Nevada. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  M  •  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  y 

Ml-.  SYMINGTON, 
have  not  taken  part  injthls  debate,  but 
many  years  ago  we  had  i  tie  Kennedy  let- 
ter. The  reason  for  the  Kennedy  letter, 
to  the  best  of  my  know  ledge,  was  that 
the  Central  Intelligence  Agency  was  by- 
passing the  Ambassador  That  situation 
was  corrected  by  the  Diri  ctor  of  the  Cen- 
tral Intelligence  Agency  at  the  time,  Mr, 
John  McCone. 

Then  we  had  the  extr  lordinary  situa- 
tion in  which  the  Kenne<  y  letter  resulted 
in  an  amba.ssador  directing  a  war;  he 
would  call  up  Saigon  to  tell  them  what 
to  bomb  and  what  not  to  bomb,  and  he 
did  it  through  the  Cen  ral  Intelligence 
Agency. 

I  have  been  the  only  Member  of  the 
Senate  for  some  16  yeais  who  has  been 
a  member  of  both  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services  and  th(  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations.  For  years  I  have 
urged  that  the  Commii  tee  on  Foreign 
Relations  have  some  re  iresentation  on 
the  committee  responsi  )le  for  Central 
Intelligence  Agency  ovei  sight.  However, 
the  three  chairmen  of  t  le  Armed  Serv- 
ices Committee  since  I  Y  ave  been  in  the 
Senate  all  have  been  .ser  lor  members  of 
the  Committee  on  Approi  riations :  there- 
fore, to  the  best  of  my  1  nowledge  there 
never  has  been  any  rea  supervision  of 
the  Central  Intelligence  Agency. 

It  was  Senator  Fulbilght.  I  believe, 
who  on  the  floor  of  the  £  enate  asked  the 
distinguished  chairman  sf  the  Commit- 
tee on  Appropriations,  one  who  presum- 
ably knew  all  about  the  Central  Intelli- 
gence Agency,  'Do  you  1  now  what  they 
do  with  the  money?"  lis  answer  was. 
"No.  and  I  don't  want  to. 

That  is  not  how  to  oversee  this  Gov- 
ernment agency. 

Many  suggestions  have  been  made  In 
my  opinion  there  should  be  a  joint  com- 
mittee composed  of  members  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Relations  and  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services,  with 
alternating  chairmen  every  few  years,  so 
that  if  one  chairman  wojld  not  want  to 
look  at  a  situation,  presunably  the  other 
would 

This  is  the  only  cast  I  know  of  in 
which  the  Committee  on  Appropriations 
does  everything.  It  regaates.  It  decides, 
it  appropriates,  and  it  says,  in  effect,  "It 
is  none  of  your  busine.ss  ^rhat  we  are  do- 
ing with  the  taxpayers'  money."  I  do  not 
go  for  that.  There  are  members  of  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Sei  vices  who  know 
at  least  as  much.  If  not  nore,  about  in- 
telligence than  do  the  riembers  of  the 
Appropriations  Coimmitt*e. 

Also,  this  is  not  a  militajry  agency  Peo- 
ple seem  to  forget  that 
civilian  agency. 


fact.  This  is  a 


I  was  in  the  executive  branch,  working 
with  Secretary  FoiTcstal  and  the  Presi- 
dent's counsel.  Clark  ClifTord.  when  this 
act  was  written.  Secretary  Forrestal  him- 
self stated — and  he  was  very  friendly  to 
the  military — that  the  reason  for  the 
CIA  was  to  provide  the  people  of  tlie 
United  States  a  brake  on  the  miliUry 
description  of  the  threat.  That  Agency 
should  always  remain  independent  of 
the  military. 

Some  kind  of  reorganization  is  going 
on  in  the  executive  branch  today  which 
worries  me,  because  it  seems  they  are  be- 
ginning to  pull  the  CIA  somewhat  closer 
to  the  military. 

Ninety-five  percent  of  the  work  of  the 
Central  Intelligence  Agency  today  has 
to  do  with  countries  with  which  we  are 
not  at  war.  Think  of  that.  All  over  the 
world,  we  have  agents  who  are  reporting 
to  the  ambassadors  When  they  report  to 
the  ambassadors,  the  ambassadors  report 
to  the  State  Department.  When  they 
come  back  here  with  the  reports,  they 
do  not  go  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations;  they  go  to  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services,  which  knows  little.  If 
anything,  about  the  conditions  of  the 
country  in  question. 

I  ask  Senators  whether  they  know  of  a 
more  absurd  setup  from  the  standpoint 
of  structure  and  function.  And  unfor- 
tunately it  has  resulted  in  the  loss  of  a 
great  deal  of  money  and  in  the  loss  of 
many  lives.  I  can  say  that  without  res- 
ervation, as  a  member  of  both  those  com- 
mittees and  as  a  member  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Appropriations,  where  as  an 
ad  hoc  member  I  see  what  they  want  me 
to  see;  but  I  am  not  •allowed  to  look  at 
the  decisions  of  the  committee  on  Ap- 
propriations with  respect  to  the  Central 
Intelligence  Agency 

This  setup.  Mr.  President,  is  no  good. 
We  should  have  the  same  type  of  con- 
gressional supervision  of  this  agency  as 
we  have  of  every  other  agency.  Here  the 
President  asks  one  Member  of  the  Sen- 
ate or  one  Member  of  the  House  to  come 
up  to  the  White  House,  and  then  says 
to  the  press,  "I  have  discussed  this  mat- 
ter with  Congress  "  It  does  not  add  up; 
and  that  Is  the  reason  why,  in  my  opin- 
ion, we  are  in  this  trouble  today. 

One  final  point  the  Central  Intelli- 
gence Agency  oversight  subcommittee  of 
the  Committee  on  Armed  Services,  on 
which  I  have  had  the  privilege  to  serve 
for  many  years,  in  a  recent  year  did  not 
meet  even  once.  How  can  we  supervise 
anything  if  we  never  meet? 

Mr  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  vield? 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  1  yield. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
have  the  floor.  I  will  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  South  Dakota  next. 

It  has  been  all  shadow  so  far  as  the 
oversight  of  the  CIA  has  been  concerned. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON   That  Ls  right. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD  There  has  been  no 
.substance. 

I  came  to  the  Senate  with  the  Sena- 
tor from  Mi-ssouri  in  1953.  We  are  going 
out  together  next  year.  When  I  was  in 
the  House  before  that.  I  tried  to  bring 
about,  through  legislation,  the  establish- 
ment of  a  joint  committee  to  oversee 
the  CIA.  Why?  To  protect  the  CIA.  If  it 
were  unjustly  accused,  it  would  have  a 


haven.  If  it  were  not  unjustly  accused, 
then  an  explanation  would  be  forth- 
coming. 

I  believe  that  the  way  we  have  been 
operating  has  been  a  crying  shame.  Here, 
for  the  first  time,  we  have  a  chance  to 
do  somethir^  constructive.  There  have 
been  15  morVJis  of  hearings.  What  do 
they  mean  to  penators?  Have  Senators 
read  the  repoijts?  Have  they  even  read 
the  newspapei^?  Are  they  going  to  al- 
low this  lack  of  supervision  to  continue? 
I  hope  not. 

I  yield  to  the  Senator  from  South  Da- 
kota, briefly. 

Mr.  TAFT.  Mr.  President,  a  parlia- 
mentary inquiry.  What  i.^  the  iiending 
item? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  A  unan- 
imous-consent request  is  outstanding, 
proposed  by  the  distinguished  majority 
leader. 

Is  there  objection  to  the  unanimous- 
consent  request? 

Mr.  TAPT.  Mr.  President,  reserving 
the  right  to  object 

Mr.  ABOUREZK.  Mr.  President,  re- 
serving the  right  to  object,  I  do  not  want 
to  let  2  or  3  minutes  pass  without  ob- 
jection to  the  announcement  by  the  dis- 
tinguished majority  leader,  the  distin- 
guLshed  chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Rules  and  Administration,  and  the  di.*;- 
tinguished  Senator  from  Illinois  that  the 
Abourezk  amendment  is  outside  .<;ome 
compromLse  that  a  great  many  Members 
of  the  Senate,  including  myself,  did  not 
sit  in  on. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  There  were  many 
other  Members  who  did  not  sit  in  on  it. 
but  we  could  not  bring  In  all  100.  so  do 
not  feel  too  bad  about  It. 

Mr.  ABOUREZK.  I  do  not  feel  bad 
about  it.  I  just  do  not  want  the  majority 
leader  to  imply  that  there  is  some  unani- 
mous-consent agreement  not  to  accept 
any  amendments  in  order  to  defeat  this 
amendment.  I  want  to  respond  very 
briefly,  if  I  may.  Mr.  President. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  The  Senator  may. 
but  the  Senator  has  mi-squoted  me 

Mr.  ABOUREZK  I  .shall  be  happy  to 
correct  that  misquote. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD  Well,  the  record  will 
speak  for  itself.  I  did  not  say  that  thers 
should  be  no  amendments  offered,  be- 
cause amendments  have  been  offered  and 
have  been  accepted. 

Mr.  ABOUREZK  At  any  rate,  the  im- 
pression was  Kiven  by  the  majority  leader 
that  this  amendment  was  outside  of  some 
strange  agreement  that  a  lot  of  as  did 
not  sit  in  on,  including  myself. 

Mr.  President,  this  particular  section 
of  the  bill,  compromise  or  no  compro- 
mLse. does  one  thing.  That  is,  it  com- 
promLses  the  power  of  the  US  Senate 
to  the  President.  If  there  was  one  thing 
that  the  18  months  of  hearings  brought 
out.  it  was  that  the  anger  of  the  coun- 
try is  directed  toward  Congress,  and  to- 
ward Washington  in  general,  because, 
over  all  of  those  months  and  the  yeari 
preceding  them,  we  did  not  fulfill  our  re- 
sponsibility to  the  people  wlio  elected  us 
to  the  U.S.  Senate.  Instead  we  handtd 
over  too  much  of  our  power  to  the  Pre."^:- 
dent.  especially  to  President  Nixon. 

We  are  seeking  by  voluntary  action  to 
do  the  same  thing  today,  by  giving  the 
President    the    power    to    regulate   lya 
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scliedule.  our  agenda,  and  to  regulate 
what  is  to  be  disclosed  and  not  dlsclOBed. 

Mr.  President,  if  I  may,  I  want  to  read 
the  existing  language  of  section  8(b)  i3)  : 

If  the  President  notifies  the  select  com- 
mittee of  his  objections  to  the  disclosure  of 
such  Information  as  provided  In  paragraph 
(2).  such  committee  may,  by  majority  vote, 
refer  the  question  of  the  disclosure  of  such 
Information  to  the  Senate  for  consideration. 
Such  information  shall  not  thereafter  be 
publicly  disclosed  without  leave  of  the 
Senate 

The  folly  of  this  language  can  be  il- 
lustrated by   the  example  of   the  Pike 
committee  report.  The  Pike  committee 
itself,  which  knew  the  contents  of  that 
report,  voted  to  disclose  the  report  pub- 
licly. By  a  parliamentary  maneuver,  it 
was  brought  to  the  floor  of  tlie  House, 
and  the  Members  who  had  not  read  the 
report  and  did  not  know  the  contents  of 
it.  voted,  imder  pressure  by  the  Executive 
to  withhold  the  report  from  the  public. 
The  amendment  that  I  am  offering  pre- 
cisely addresses  tliis  problem.  It  will  al- 
low the   Intelligence  Committee,   which 
ought  to  know  its  bu.siness  and  ought 
to  know  the  contents  of  the  information 
and  ought  to  know  what  is  in  the  interest 
of  the  United  States,  to  vote  one  way  or 
the  other,  to  disclose  or  withhold.  There 
is  a  procedure  in  the  amendment  to  al- 
low any  live  members  of  the  commit- 
tee to  refer  the  vote  in  the  committee, 
whichever  way  it  goes,  to  the  full  body 
of  the  Senate.  That  means  that  the  Sen- 
ate itself  decides  what  its  schedule  will 
be  and  what  its  agenda  will  be.  and  not 
the  President  of  the  United  State.s. 

How  many  times  have  we  seen  the 
President  exerting  pressure  upon  Con- 
gress to  withhold  information?  How- 
many  times  has  the  executive  put  out 
news  stories  and  wrongly  attacked  Con- 
gress for  leaks  and  unauthorized  dis- 
closures of  information?  How  much 
longer  are  we  going  to  stand  for  it?  This 
is  the  question  I  am  a-^king. 

Mr.  CANNON    Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  to  me? 
Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Yes,  I  yield. 
Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President,  reserv- 
ing the  right  to  objoct,  and  I  .shall  object 
In  a  moment  and  make  a  motion  to  table 
the  Abourezk  amendment,  I  say  to  the 
majority  leader  that  if  the  motion  to  lay 
on  the  table  carries,  I  shall  then  have  no 
objection  to  proceeding. 
Mr.  President.  I  object. 
The  PRESIDINTt  OFFICER.  Objection 
Is  heard. 

Mr  CANNON.  Mr.  President.  I  move 
to  table  the  Abourezk  amendment. 

Mr.  ABOUREZK  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
for  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  I.^  tlie  re 
a  sufficient  second? 

Mr.  ABOUREZK  A  parliamenUiry  In- 
quiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator will  state  the  Inquiry 

Mr.  ABOUREZK.  Is  there  a  time 
agreement  on  this  amendment' 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  There  L'; 
not.  And  the  motion  to  table  shuts  off 
debate. 

Is   there   a    sufficient    seconci    for    the 
yeas   and   nays?    There    Is    a    sufficient 
second. 
The  yeas  and  na.s  were  ordered. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion 
to  lay  on  the  table  the  amendment  of 
the  Senator  from  South  E>akota.  The 
yeas  and  nays  have  been  ordered,  aiid 
the  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The   legislative  clrrk   called   the   roll 

Mr.  ROBERT  C  BYRD  I  announce 
that  the  Senator  from  Missouri  Mr. 
Eacletoni,  the  Senator  from  Hawaii 
•  Mr.  Inouye  1 .  the  Senator  from  Ar- 
kansas i  Mr.  McClellan  i  ,  the  Senator 
from  California  'Mr.  TrNNEY  i .  the  Sen- 
ator from  South  Dakota  iMr.  McGov- 
ERN',  and  the  Senator  from  New  Mexico 
I  Mr.  MoNTOYA  '  are  necct^sarily  ab.'^ent. 

I  further  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  New  Hampshire  'Mr.  Durkini  is 
absent  on  oflicial  business. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN  1  annoiuice  that  ilie 
Senator  from  Tennessee  "Mr.  Baker ^ 
and  the  Senator  from  Hawaii  'Mr. 
FoNGt    are  necessarily  absent. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
Nebraska  iMr.  Hrtska'  is  absent  on 
official  business. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Nebrask.: 
'Mr.  Hruskai.  would  vote  yea. 

The  result  was  aimomiced — yeas  77, 
nays  13,  as  follows: 

I  Roll  call  Vote  No    177  Leg.) 
YEAS — 77 


Allen 

Griffin 

Pastore 

Bartlett 

Hansen 

Pearson 

Beall 

Hart.  Gary 

Pell 

Bellmen 

Hartke 

Percy 

Bentsen 

Haskell 

Randolph 

B.den 

Haifieid 

Rlbicoff 

Brock 

Hathaway 

Roth 

Buckley 

Hems 

Schweiker 

Bumpers 

Ho;  lings 

Scoit.  Hugh 

Burdick 

Huddleston 

Scott, 

Bvrd, 

Humphrey 

William  L. 

Harry  P., 

Jr.    Jackson 

Sparkman 

Byrd.  Robert  C.  Javits 

Siallord 

Cannon 

Johnston 

Stennis 

Chiles 

La.xalt 

S;  evens 

Church 

t,ong 

Stevenson 

Cranston 

Magnuson 

Stone 

Curtis 

Mansfield 

Symington 

Dole 

Matbias 

Taft 

Domenici 

McClure 

Talmadge 

Eastland 

McGee 

Thurmond 

Fannin 

Mrlnt.vTe 

Tower 

Ford 

Mondale 

Weicker 

•Garn 

Morgan 

WUllams 

Glenn 

Moss 

Young 

Goldwater 

Nunn 

Gravel 

Packwood 
NAYS— 13 

Abourezk 

Culver 

Muskie 

Bayh 

Hart.  Philip  A. 

Nelson 

Brooke 

Kennedy 

Pro  xm  ire 

Case 

Leahy 

Clark 

Metcalf 

NOT   VOriNG- 

-10 

Baker 

Hruska 

Montoya 

Durkin 

Inouye 

Tunney 

Eagleton 

McCnellan 

Fong 

McGovern 

So  tlie  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

UN.^NIMOUS-CONSE^^^    reqijest 

Mr.  M.\NSFTELD  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanLmou.'-  con.'^ent  again  that  debate  on 
Senate  Re.solution  400  be  limited  as  fol- 
lows; 6  houi-s  on  the  resolution.  1  hour  on 
each  amendment.  4  hours  on  the  Tower 
amendment,  time  equally  divided  and 
controlled  in  the  u.sual  manner  and  un- 
der the  usual  rule;  and  that  the  vote  on 
pa.ssape  orour  not  later  than  ,t  p.m.  on 
Tuesday  next. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  I.';  there 
objection? 


Mr  TAFT.  Mr  Pregidient> Htscrving  the 

right  to  object.  I  do  not  know  of  any- 

thins  ihat  has  got  the  people  in  my  State 
more  upset  than  this  entire  intelligence 
matter,  and  I  firmly  believe  we  need  some 
legisiation  on  it. 

At  the  time  of  the  Angola  affair.  I  went 
into  this  in  some  deuil  to  find  what  ac- 
tually had  gone  on  so  far  as  consultation 
with  regard  to  providing  of  funds  for 
that  particular  opeirttion. 

Frankly,  I  was  unable  to  find  out  any- 
thing other  than  the  fact  that  there  is 
.s.tatutory  authority  for  making  it.  but  as  ' 
to  v.ho  was  consulted,  or  whether  any- 
body was,  or.  really,  any  procedures  for 
consultation.  I  do  not  know. 

Before  the  Armed  Services  Committee 
this  morning.  I  asked  Deputy  Secretary 
Robert  Ellsworth  if  he  knew  of  any  pro- 
cedure for  consultation  anywhere  in  the 
Senate  re.solution  or  iny  any  written 
document  anywhere  He  a.s.>iured  me  he 
did  not. 

So  it  is  very  apparent  we  do  need  some 
institutionalization  on  this  problem. 

At  the  .same  time.  I  must  say  I  feel  that 
it  would  be  a  great  mistake  for  the  Sen- 
ate at  thL<  ix)int  to  go  ahead  and  agree 
to  tlie  manner  of  handling  this  particu- 
lar bill  next  week  without  at  least  taking 
the  weekend  to  think  atx)ut  it. 

I  call  to  the  attention  of  the  Senate 
that  this  is  the  final  action  we  will  be 
taking  to  vote  on  this  bill  There  is  no 
matter  of  this  bill  going  to  the  Hou.se  to 
be  acted  upon  Tliere  is  no  conference 
committee  There  is  no  referral  to  the 
White  House.  There  is  no  time  to  cor- 
rect any  mistakes  we  might  make.  There- 
fore. I  think  it  calls  for  a  degree  of  cau- 
tion on  our  part  in  acting  upon  this  par- 
ticular legislation 

I  have  reviewed  tlie  legislation  in  great 
detail.  One  thing  that  many  Members  o' 
the  Senate  do  not  know,  for  instance,  is 
that  Deputy  Secretiii-y  of  Defense  Ells- 
worth apjieared  before  the  Armed  Sen- 
ices  Committee  this  morning  and  testi- 
fied in  a  closed  session  I  have  asked  to 
make  his  testimony  public.  The  chair- 
man has  agreed,  as  I  understand  it,  that 
it  will  be  made  public.  It  goes  directly 
and  vitally  to  .some  of  the  issues  before 
us.  I  think  the  Senate,  before  it  agree.<; 
to  act  on  this  measure,  or  agrees  as  to 
how  long  it  will  take  to  act  on  it.  should 
have  the  benefit  of  that  'estimonj-.  which 
I  hope  to  get  approved  by  Mr  Ellsworth 
to  make  sure  there  i.'-  not  anything  classi- 
fied in  it.  and  get  it  into  the  Record  for 
the  benefit  of  the  Members  of  the  Senate. 
This  is  the  first  time  I  have  seen  thts 
compromise  measure,  which  is  quite  dif- 
ferent fi-om  some  of  the  other  proposals 
that  have  been  considered,  and  I  have 
been  keeping  up  on  the  matter 

I  testified  before  the  Rules  Committee 
with  regard  to  the  proposals  before  it 
The  first  time  I  saw  this  proposal  was 
when  I  read  it  m  the  Congressional 
Record  delivered  to  my  house  early  this 
morning. 

I  do  not  think  the  Senate  has  had 
suflBcient  time  to  look  at  the  maruv  items 
involved  in  this  particular  piece  of  leg- 
islation. Some  members  of  the  commit- 
tee may  feel  that  they  do.  in  their 
confidence,  but  I  cannot  say  I  do.  I  do 
not  wish  to  see  myself,   or  any   other 
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Senators  who  might  feel  the  same  way. 
tied  in  a  straitjacket  procedure  by  enter- 
ing into  a  unanimous-confeent  agreement 
at  this  time  and.  for  thai  reason.  I  ob- 
ject 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  May  I  say  I  am  de- 
lighted that  the  Ellswortli  testimony  will 
be  made  public.  I  wish  r  lore  testimony 
before  the  Armed  Servires  Committee 
and  other  committees  would  be  made 
public.  The  more  I  see  af  how  things 
operate  around  this  Chamber  the  more 
I  become  enamored  of  the  Chiles-Stone 
sunshine  bill.  I  would  hope  that  rather 
than  have  these  subterf uj  es  of  executive 
hearings,  and  I  have  atter  ded  more  than 
my  share  of  them  at  which  very  little  of 
any  importance  Is  really  discussed  or  dis- 
closed, we  would  have  m)re  open  hear- 
ings. I  would  hope  also  t  lat  In  that  re- 
spect there  would  be  mor ;  consideration 
given  to  proposals  seek  ng  to  achieve 
that  end. 

I  yield  to  the  Senator  fiom  Mississippi. 
Will  the  Senator  yield  Irst? 
Mr.  STENNIS.  Yes. 
Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  would  repeat  my 
request  .just  for  the  recoi  d  and  make  it 
the  same  except  that  th;  vote  on  final 
passage  occur  not  later    lian  5  p.m.  on 
Wednesday  next. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFECER.  Is  there 
objection? 

Mr.  TAFT.  Mr.  Preside  it,  for  the  same 
reasons  I  have  indicate  I.  I  would  feel 
constrained  to  object,  il  that  were  in- 
sisted upon  I  would  witihold  objecting 
If  other  Members  wish  t  a  be  heard. 

The  PRESIDING  OFF  CER.  Objection 
is  heard. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  The  Senator  objects. 
I  Yield  to  -the  Senator  fi  om  Mississippi. 
Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  P  esident.  if  the 
Senate  will  indulge  me  ust  a  very  few 
minutes  since  di.scussior  has  been  had 
about  diligence,  let  me  a  ssure  the  mem- 
bership that  just  as  soon  as  we  knew  the 
final  form  of  what  Is  now  called  the 
Cannon  compromise,  o  •  the  compro- 
mise— and  Senator  CAifNON  was  very 
kind  to  give  me  a  copy  of  it  as  early  as  he 
could — we  had  just  fini;hed  up  a  mili- 
tary authorization  bill  v  ith  our  .^e.ssions 
continuing  over  several  \  reeks.  I  immedi- 
ately started  a  staff  stud  v  of  the  Cannon 
compromise  that  day.  1  hat  was  yester- 
day. 

We  had  a  meeting  thi  morning  of  our 
committee.  We  went  inti  this  matter  as 
much  as  we  could. 

I  do  not  want  to  cav  se  undue  delay, 
or  any  kind  of  delay,  but  I  have  felt 
compelled,  along  with  t  le  Senator  from 
Texas,  who  is  a  membei  of  the  commit- 
tee, to  offer  some  amend  nents  to  get  into 
the  very  heart  of  this  di  scusslon.  My  ex- 
perience makes  me  belie  .^e  that  any  kind 
of  an  effort,  .so  broad  an<  so  far-reaching 
as  this  matter,  will  havf  to  have  the  co- 
ordination and  particloation  of  the 
House  of  Representativjs.  Having  been 
to  many,  many  confer  'noes  on  money 
matters.  I  know  it  is  Juj  t  absolutely  im- 
possible to  have  an  effec  ive  way  of  going 
into  these  vast  problem; — and  they  are 
great — without  partici  )atlon  by  the 
House  of  Representatives.  I  am  afraid 
otherwise  this  effort  wil  .        . 

somewhere  during  the  f  rst  year.  I  want 
to  at  least  debate  that  po  nt 


The  requirement  in  the  compromise 
for  an  authorization  for  all  intelligence 
is  something  that  I  believe  every  Mem- 
ber of  the  Senate  ought  to  be  fairly  cer- 
tain he  fully  understands,  with  the  com- 
plications and  the  chance  that  we  would 
be  taking.  To  really  have  the  Senate  en- 
act an  authorization  bill  through  the 
ordinary  proce.sses,  with  the  chances  for 
disclosure — not  just  the  leaks  but  also 
the  inferences  that  will  be  built  up 
from  year  to  year  by  these  foreign  intel- 
ligence agents  who  are  very  perceptive — 
I  think  would  be  very,  very  harmful  to 
our  security.  I  want  a  chance  to  tell  Sen- 
ators that. 

This  amendment  I  have  prepared, 
which  will  be  presented  by  the  Senator 
from  Texas,  does  not  attempt  to  touch 
the  CIA.  It  does  not  attempt  to  touch  it. 
This  amendment  Is  going  to  put  squarely 
in  issue  the  matter  of  Jurisdiction  over 
military  intelligence.  CIA  is  partly  mili- 
tary. But  the  amendment  will  refer  to 
those  things  which  are  primarily  and 
fundamentally  military.  This  amend- 
ment draws  a  line  and  presents  to  the 
Senate  the  chance  to  pass  on  that  mat- 
ter. 

I  do  not  want  to  speak  at  length,  but 
I  wanted  to  say  those  things.  Criticism 
has  been  made,  and  I  do  not  blame  any- 
one. I  thought  we  could  get  through  this 
thing  by  Tuesday,  but  there  is  no  com- 
mittee report  on  the  resolution  as  it  is 
now.  The  chairman  and  the  committee 
have  done  fine  work,  as  they  always  do. 
on  the  subject  matter. 

The  interpretation  of  a  great  deal  of 
this  is  difficult.  The  Idea  of  trying  to 
operate  by  amending  the  Senate  rules 
but  saying  we  are  not  amending  the  Sen- 
ate rules  is  beyond  my  conception.  That 
is  what  this  proposal  does,  with  all  due 
respect. 

I  thought  we  could  debate  those  points 
by  Tuesday,  but  others  do  not  believe  so. 
We  will  find  a  way.  This  bill  will  be 
disposed  of. 

Mr.  HUDDLESTON.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  vield? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  will  yield  in  a  mo- 
ment. 

I  do  not  think  anyone  Is  trying  to  get 
by  with  something.  There  are  other 
views  to  be  expressed  here  which  have 
not  been  expressed. 

I  would  yield  to  the  Senator  from 
Kentucky,  but  I  do  not  have  the  floor. 
The  Senator  from  Montana  has  It. 
Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  yield. 
Mr.  HUDDLESTON.  I  want  to  make 
one  comment.  The  amendment  which 
the  Senator  will  Introduce  will  be  dls- 
cassed  at  length  at  the  appropriate  time. 
But  I  wanted  to  refer  to  one  comment 
the  Senator  from  Mississippi  made  re- 
garding his  concern  about  this  new  com- 
mittee taking  jurisdiction  away  from  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services  relating 
to  tactical  military  intelligence.  I  recog- 
nize that  some  of  the  language  In  the 
resolution  is  broad,  but  on  page  21  of 
the  substitute  there  is  a  definition  which 
indicates  that  intelligence  activities  as 
used  in  the  resolution  does  not  Include 
tactical  foreign  military  intelligence 
serving  no  national  pollc.vmaklng  func- 
tion. Military  intelligence  Is  that  intel- 
ligence used  by  military  commanders. 


That  intelligence,  under  the  Department 
of  Defense,  relating  to  military  affairs. 
Ls  not  national  intelligence.  In  the  sense 
we  were  addressing. 

So  I  simply  make  that  point  at  this 
time  and.  of  course,  as  I  say,  we  will 
address  the  total  amendment  when  it  is 
presented. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  We  can  turn  to  that. 

If  I  may  respond  briefly.  Mr  President, 
we  find  here  the  words  "authorizations 
for  appropriations  both  direct  and  indi- 
rect"—I  do  not  know  what  an  "indirect 
appropriation"  is.  But  it  Is  for  the  fol- 
lowing, "Defense  Intelligence  Agency." 
the  "National  Security  Agency,"  and  so 
forth  There  are  also  others  that  are  con- 
nected with  the  Department  of  Defense. 
So  there  is  that  kind  of  evidence  there. 
I  do  not  see  how  we  can  draw  a  clear  line 
between  the  different  kinds,  but  it  Is  as  to 
that  that  the  amendment  seeks  to  draw 
the  issue. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr  STENNIS  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Missouri. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  I  will  ask  my  able 
chairman .  What  in  your  view  is  the  dif- 
ference between  the  intelligence  of  Cen- 
tral Intelligence  Agency  and  military 
intelligence? 

Mr.  STENNIS  Central  Intelligence  is 
the  broader  activity,  I  say  to  the  Senator. 
A  great  deal  of  its  activity  is  concerned 
with  military  matters.  But  it  is  a  purely 
civilian  agency,  and  it  has  a  great  many 
activities,  as  the  Senator  knows. 

But  we  are  not  invading  that  field, 
simply  for  practical  reasons,  in  this 
amendment. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON  Mr  President,  let 
me  note  that  it  was  Secretary  Foriestal 
who,  back  in  1947,  felt  that  there  would 
be  no  limit  to  the  military  budget  if  the 
threat  was  described  solely  by  the  mili- 
tary to  Congress  and  the  people:  and  to 
me  the  Central  Intelligence  Agency  has 
always  acted  as  a  brake  on  the  things 
that  "were  needed  by  the  three  services 
and  their  advocates.  If  we  get  the  Cen- 
tral Intelligence  Agency  over  on  one  side 
and  military  intelligence  on  the  other, 
I  think  we  defeat  the  very  purpose  of 
having  the  Central  Intelligence  Agency 
as  a  civilian  agency  to  balance  the  mili- 
tary. ... 

I  do  not  see  how  we  po-sslbly  can  spin 
the  all-clvlllan  Intelligence  review  from 
the  milltan.'.  and  vice  versa. 

What  I  would  hope  we  could  do  before 
we  pet  through  is  to  have  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Relations  and  the  Committee 
on  Armed  Services  Jointly  review  na- 
tional intelligence  in  all  its  ramlflcatloas. 
I  hope  we  would  end  up  by  doing  that 
because.  If  we  plve  the  mUltary  military 
Intelligence,  that  would  include  the 
Defense  Intelligence  Agency,  the  Na- 
tional Security  Asency,  the  Office  of 
Naval  Intelligence,  Army  Intellleence. 
Air  Force  Intelligence,  and  other 
agencies;  and  they  are  the  ones  that 
receive  billions  of  dollars  more  than  the 
Central  Intelligence  Agency ;  and  because 
of  their  parochial  appeal  to  various 
segments  of  the  economy  have  tremen- 
dous pull  when  they  come  up  to  obtain 
their  money. 
I  think  what  we  have  to  do.  as  I  have 
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mentioned.  Is  have  the  Committee  on 
P'oreign  Relations  join  with  the  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Services  in  looking  into 
the  whole  question  of  intelligence,  par- 
ticularly inasmuch  as  95  percent  of  our 
intelligence  in  peacetime  has  to  do  with 
foreign  relations  as  against  militarv- 
operations. 

So,  I  would  hope  that  we  do  not 
separate  these  functions  into  two  dif- 
ferent committees  and  two  different  cate- 
gories. It  is  all  related  intelligence  for 
the  .same  country.  I  feel  very  strongly 
about  this,  having  been  involved  in  it  for 
31  vears. 

Mr.  THURMOND  and  Mr.  TOWER 
addressed  the  Chair. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  yield  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  Texas. 

Mr.  TOWER.  I  defer  to  the  ranking 
minority  member  of  the  committee. 

Mr.   MANSFIELD.   I   have   the   floor. 

Does  the  Senator  want  me  to  yield  to 

him  or  the  Senator  from  South  Carolina? 

Mr.  TOWER.  Yield  to  him  instead  of 

me. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  I  thank  the  Senator 
very  mucli. 

I  was  going  to  inquire  of  the  Senator 
from  Missouri.  Through  his  long  and 
capable  experience  as  Secretary  of  the 
Air  Force,  as  a  member  of  both  the  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Service.s  for  many 
years  and  of  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations,  from  this  broad  experience 
that  he  has  had.  is  it  his  thinking  that 
it  might  be  preferable  to  consider  a  .small 
committee,  maybe,  and  have  representa- 
tives from  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services,  say.  from  the  majority  and 
minority,  to  have  the  same  number  from 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations, 
from  the  majority  and  the  minority. 
have  the  same  number  from  tlie  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary,  from  the  ma- 
jority and  the  minority?  That  Is  six 
members.  And  tlien  possibly  have  the 
majority  leader  and  the  minority  leader. 
That  rnakes  eight  member.s.  Tlien  in 
order  not  to  have  an  even  number,  have 
the  President  pro  tempore  of  the  Senate. 
Would  the  Senator  view  a  committee 
with  that  composition  as  possibly  being 
in  line  with  his  thinking? 

Mr.  S\'MINC;Tr)N  I  will  answer  my 
able  friend  from  South  Carolina  this 
way.  That  is  far  closer  than  anything  else 
-^hat  has  been  suggested  up  t^-i  this  time 
in  this  Chamber  about  what  we  do  with 
our  future  intelligence. 

I  presume  that,  when  you  suggest  the 
addition  of  members  of  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary,  the  premise  Is  tlial  the 
FBI  setup  would  be  under  the  committee 
in  question  as  well  as  the  Central  Intel- 
ligence Agency.  Am  I  correct  on  that? 
Mr.  THURMOND.  That  Is  correct. 
Mr.  SYMINGTON.  I  would  have  no 
objection  to  that,  and  I  would  hope  that 
we  could  work  something  out  because,  as 
is  known,  up  until  now  we  have  not  had 
an  adequate  review  of  our  intelligence, 
and  that  Is  why  we  are  in  this  jam  today. 
I  would  hope  that  the  committee  would 
be  held  to  the  lowest  possible  number 
commensurate  with  what  is  essential  to 
do  the  job. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Is  it  not  true  that 
the  more  exposure  we  have  the  greater 
the  jeopardy  to  the  national  security? 


Mr.  SYMINGTON  I  would  say  that 
the  American  people  have  the  right  to  be 
informed,  and  we  have  the  duty  to  so 
inform  them,  on  many  matters  relating 
to  our  country's  security.  Many  national 
security  matters  must  of  course  be 
protected. 

On  the  other  hand,  there  has  been  less 
disclosure  about  intelligence  activities  in 
the  Senate  than  any  other  activities 
about  which  I  know. 

At  one  time,  bv  request  of  Senator 
Russell,  we  had  members  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Foreign  Relations  meeting  with 
the  Committee  on  Armed  Services.  I 
think  that  .should  now  be  made  statu- 
tory; and  I  am  confident  that  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Rela- 
tions will  have  the  same  high  regard  for 
the  importance  of  not  divulring  secrets 
as  do  members  of  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services. 

I  do  feel,  however,  that  one  of  the  rea- 
sons we  have  gotten  into  trouble  in  this 
area  is  that  we  have  been  so  secret  that 
the  only  people  who  really  knew  any- 
thing about  the  Central  Intelligence 
Agency  over  a  long  period  of  years  were 
the  five  senior  members  of  a  committee 
that  is  not  a  legislative  committee,  name- 
ly, the  Committee  on  Appropriations. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Under  this  proposal 
that  we  have  just  discasscd.  where  we 
would  have  a  broad  ba.se  of  the  Senate. 
we  would  have  the  majority  and  minor- 
ity leader,  and  in  addition,  representa- 
tives from  the  tliree  main  committees 
affected. 

Mr.  PERCY.  Four  committees 


Mr.  THURMOND   Not  under  the 
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posal  that  the  Senator  from  Mi.ssou 
discussing. 

And  does  the  Senator  from  Missour: 
feel  that  that  would  be  fair,  practical, 
and  a  wise  way  to  handle  it.  rather  than 
have  a  committee  composed  of  17  or  more 
members? 

Mr.  SYMINGTON  I  rould  not  apiree 
more  with  the  able  Senator.  I  think  that 
committee  is  much  too  large.  We  would 
^,'0  from  5  to  17  overnipht 

Mr.  THURMOND  I  thank  the  able 
Senator  from  Mls.soun. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
point  out  that  the  Senate  this  afternoon 
reduced  tiie  number  t-o  15  Irom  17  In 
talking  about  numbers,  there  are  more 
than  five  on  the  Ai)propriations  Commit- 
tee and  three  to  five  on  the  Armed  Serv- 
ices Committee,  and  one  or  two  on  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations.  But  this 
new  way  will  be  more  democratic,  more 
widespread,  and  I  think  more  representa- 
tive of  the  Senate  It  certainly  will  give 
the  younger  Members  a  chance  v.iiuh 
thev  have  not  had  up  to  this  time. 

Mr  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  lor  a  question? 

Mr  MANSFIELD  I  yield. 

Mr.  S\T^lINGTON.  Will  the  Senator 
agree  that  tlie  chairmanship  of  this  sub- 
committee should  alternate  and  there 
should  be  relative  equality  among  the 
committees?  Ninety-five  percent  of  the 
work  that  is  done  in  peacetime  intelli- 
gence has  to  do  with  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD  Yes,  I  agree.  That 
could  be  up  to  the  committee  itself. 

Mr  SYMINGTON  That  is  right. 


Mr.  MANSFIELD.  But  it  could  rotate, 
just  as  the  members  are  going  to  have  to 
rotate,  because  I  believe  the  Senate  this 
afternoon  agreed  to  an  8-year  term. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON  I  appreciate  that  I 
ask  it  because  with  respect  to  the  intelU- 
gence  budget,  the  Central  Intelligence 
Agency  receives  between  17  and  20  per- 
cent of  the  total  intelligence  budget  So 
whatever  we  do  with  respect  to  the  Cen- 
tral Intelligence  Agency,  there  will  be  a 
tremendous  amount  more  money  spent 
on  the  militarv-  on  this,  regardless  On 
the  other  hand.  I  would  like  to  see  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations,  based 
on  my  experience,  have  a  position  equal 
with  that  of  any  other  committ^^e  when 
it  comes  to  intelligence  in  peacetime. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD  1 1  does,  under  this 
substitute, 

Mr.  SYMINGTON  I  thank  the  major- 
ity leader. 

Mr.  M.^NSFIELD  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  to  the  Senat-or  from  Texas. 

Mr.  TOWER.  I  thank  tlie  majority 
leader  for  yielding  to  me. 

Mr.  President.  I  think  what  we  have 
done  in  Senate  Resolution  400  is  to  over- 
react to  the  fact  that  we  have  discovered 
abuses  in  the  activities  prmcipally  of 
the  CI.^  and  tlie  FBI,  I  am  afraid  that 
m  so  overreacting,  we  have  created  a 
FYankenstem  monster  that  will  come 
back  to  haunt  us. 

The  abuses  can  be  dealt  with  without 
proliferating  day-to-day  access  to  .sensi- 
tive information  and  activities.  I  believe 
that  ultimately  tlie  result  of  the  estab- 
ILshmenl  of  this  committee,  rather  than 
working  through  tlie  normal  committ*^ 
process.  Is  going  to  be  more  inhibition  on 
intelligence-gathering  capability,  more 
revelations  of  matters  that  for  disclosure 
are  inimical  to  the  security  of  the  United 
States',  and  thl=  so-called  compromise 
comes  Uj  us  without  any  report,  without 
any  hearings,  with  very  little  chance  for 
input  on  the  part  of  those  who  have 
serious  reservations  a'tx)ut  the  concept  of 
an  omnibus  oversight  committee  in  the 
Senate 

The  Committee  on  .Armed  Services, 
with  as  much  dtspatch  as  possible,  has 
taken  a  look  at  this,  and  we  find  that 
there  are  serious  objections  to  be  raised 
.^t  least,  some  members  of  the  committee 
find  that  serious  objections  can  be  raised 
to  certain  asi>ects  of  this  resolution.  We 
do  not  seek  to  gut  the  .iurl'^diction  of  the 
committee-  We  seek  only  to  retain  that 
which  is  essentially  defense-related  and 
defense-managed  in  the  .^rmed  Services 
Committee 

I  am  aware  that  the  distinguished  ma- 
jority leader  desires  to  act  with  dlspateh 
on  this  measure,  but  there  are  those  of  us 
who  feel  strongly  about  it.  The  m.atter 
is  so  important  that  some  time  and  ef- 
fort should  be  given  to  considering  the 
merits  of  what  the  distinguished  chair 
man  of  the  Armed  Services  Committet 
and  tlie  distinguished  ranking  minority 
m?mber  and  some  other  members  feel 
is  a  matter  that  should  be  given  very 
careful  consideration.  Indeed. 

It  is  not  our  desire  to  delay,  and  I 
would  be  prepared  to  agree  to  a  vote  at  a 
time  certain. 

I  do  feel  that  the  Senator  from  Ohio 
made  a  very  good  point  in  raising  his 
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objection.  But  all  I  ask  for  is  careful  con- 
sideration of  what  we  a  -e  doing. 

I  honestly  feel  that  he  Defense  De- 
partment would  be  someJRhat  hamstrung 
in  the  conduct  of  its  ' 
matter  were  placed  in 
general  oversight  committee  and  di- 
vorced from  the  comm  ttee  of  primary 
authorization  and  jurisdiction  on  defen.se 
matters,  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services. 

I  hope  that  Membeis  of  the  Senate 
will  reflect  carefully  oi  what  we  have 
propo.sed  here  and  th;it  we  can  have 
statesmanlike  debate  on  the  matter  when 
we  retuin  next  week. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr .  President.  I  ap- 
preciate the  remarks  of  |the  distinguished 


Senator  from  Texas 
moderate  in  vein  and 


every  consideration.  I  £m  only  unhappy 

able  to  achieve  a 


that  we  have  not  been 

unanimous  consent  agreement  to  vote 

at  a  time  certain  on  fli.al  passage. 

The  Senate  should  b< 
pending  business.  Sena  e  Resolution  400. 
will  remain  the  i^endiig  business  until 
disposed  of  one  way  or  ;he  other 


ORDER  FOR  ADJOU]  INMENT  UNTIL 
MONDAY.  MAY   17.   1976 


think  they  are 
tone   and   worth 


President.  I  ask 

when  the  Senate 

,oday.  it  stand  in 

i.i  o'clock   noon  on 


Mr.  MANSFIELD.  M 
unanimous  consent  tha 
completes  its  business 
adjournment  until    12 
Monday  next.  / 

The  PRESIDING  C*nCER.  Without 
objection.  It  Is  so  ordtred. 


CLOTUlvi.  MOTION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD,  Mr.  President,  I 
send  a  cloture  motion  to  the  desk,  and  I 
do  so  reluctantly. 

The  PRESIDING  O  ='FICER.  The  clo- 
ture motion  having  be(  n  presented  under 
rule  XXTI,  the  Chair,  without  objection, 
directs  the  clerk  to  rei  d  the  motion. 

The  assistant  IcrLsIi  tive  clerk  read  as 
follows ; 

CLOTCTRE    Ni   3T10N 

We.  the  undersigned  lenators,  In  accord- 
ance with  the  provisions  >r  Rule  XXII  of  the 
Standing  Rules  of  the  £  snate.  hereby  move 
to  cloe©  debate  on  tlie  pending  .substitute 
amendment  to  S.  Res  DO.  a  resolution  to 
establish  a  Standing  Committee  of  the  Sen 
ate  on  Intelligence  Actl 
purposes : 

Robert  C   Byrd.  Wal 

Oravel.     Clalborm 

Welcker,       Jr.. 

Charles  H  Percy.  J 

O.  Hatfield.  WUlla; 

Metcalf.  Mike  Man; 

Mathla.s,     Jr.,     Ed 

Stuart    Symington 

phrey.  Prank  E. 

Oaylord  Nelson. 

Huddleston.    Wend 

Cranston.  Clifford 

John  C.  Culver. 

and  Patri'-v   '   T  pt> 


[ties,  and  for  other 

r  P.  Mondale,  Mike 
Pell.  Lowell  P 
raham  Rlblcoff, 
ob  K  Javlts,  Mark 
D.  Hathav/ay.  Lee 
eld.  Charles  McC 
rd  M  Kennedy. 
Hubert  H.  Hum- 
Dale  Bump)€rs. 
Hart.  Walter  D. 
1  H  Ford,  Alan 
Case,  Hugh  Scott, 
mas  J.  Mclntyre, 


TREASURY  REPORT  PN  THE  DISC 

Mr,  LONG,  Mr  Prcsictent.  on  April  13, 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  transmited 
to  Congress  a  study  on  Domestic  Inter- 
national Sales  Corporations,  DISC,  which 
suggested  that  DISC  stimulated  U.S.  ex- 
ports by  about  $4,6  billion  in  1974.  That 


figure  was  subject  to  a  number  of  qualifi- 
cations described  In  chapter  5  of  the 
annual  report. 

On  May  3.  Senators  Kennedy  and 
Haskell  released  a  study  by  the  Library 
of  Congress  which  concluded  tliat  "the 
repeal  of  DISC  does  not  appear  to  have 
major  implications  for  either  exports  or 
the  level  of  domestic  employment."  In 
their  press  release  the  Senators  stated 
their  belief  that  the  Treasui-y's  1974  an- 
nual report  was  "a  grossly  misleading 
presentation  of  the  economic  data  on 
DISC,"  The  Treasur>-  Department  has 
responded  with  a  memorandum  of  its 
own  which  challenges  the  methods  and 
assumptions  used  by  the  Congressional 
Research  Service  in  its  critique  of  the 
Treasury  study.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  Treasury  response  to  the 
Library  of  Congress  study  on  DISC  be 
incorporated  in  the  Record  after  my  re- 
marks. "The  Library  of  Congress  study 
appears  in  the  Record  of  May  3  at  page 
12139. 

The  Treasury  Department  feels  that 
its  analysis  of  tlie  export  effects  of  DISC, 
which  was  carefully  qualified  in  its  re- 
port, is  based  on  a  sounder  aproach  than 
that  of  the  Library  of  Congress  The 
Congressional  Research  Service  adopted 
what  economists  call  "price  elasticity" 
approach  in  estimating  the  effects  of 
Dies  on  employment  and  exports. 
That  approach  requires  a  great 
many  assumptions  about  the  function- 
ing of  international  economics  and  key 
economic  parameters,  including  price 
changes.  There  is  a  tendency  on  the  parts 
of  economists  to  assume  an  aura  of 
scientific  exactitude  in  their  estimating. 
The  area  of  price  elasticities  is  so  com- 
plex that  the  variety  of  estimates  is 
only  exceeded  by  the  numer  of  scholars 
making  them.  In  commenting  on  the  use 
of  estimates  of  demand  elasticities.  Pro- 
fessors Cave  and  Jones,  the  authors  of  a 
well-known  text  book  on  international 
economics,  have  this  to  say: 

In  proceeding  from  the  theoretical  elastici- 
ties to  real-world  measurements,  the  econ- 
omist runs  Into  many  dlfUcultles.  which  we 
can  only  hint  at  .  ,  How  can  the  Influence 
of  changes  In  the  terms  of  trade  be  filtered 
out  when  imports  are  affected  by  many  dis- 
turbances, such  as  changes  In  employment 
levels  and  tarlft  rates?  How  does  one  allow 
for  the  VEirylng  periods  of  time  people  re- 
quire to  adjust  their  plans  and  purchases 
when  the  relative  price  of  Imports  change.s'' 
Because  of  these  and  other  problems,  econ- 
omists are  reluctant  to  bet  heavily  on  the 
predictive  accuracy  of  the  elasticities  they 
have  estimated. 

As  Treasury  points  out — 

Despite  these  dlfflcultles,  the  Congressional 
Research  Service  did  no  original  research  on 
the  appropriate  elasticity  value,  and  instead 
considered  only  two  "widely  quoted"  elastic- 
ity estimates,  a  low  value  of  1.51  and  a  high 
value  of  2  85 

The  Congressional  Research  Service 
was  apparently  unaware  that  elasticity 
estimates  as  high  as  five  are  also  widely 
quoted  The  Congressional  Research 
Service's  "best  case"  estimated  that 
DISC  generated  $1.35  billion  in  addition- 
al exports. 

The  Treasury  further  states  that — 
The  large  downward  biases  inherent  In  the 
Congressional    Research    Senlce's    best    case 
parameters    dramatically    reduce    the    "beat 


case"  export  estimate.  Using  reasonable  "best 
case"  parameters  within  the  framework  of  Its 
approach,  the  Congressional  Research  Serv- 
ice should  have  reached  a  "best  case"  esti- 
mate of  the  DISC  effect  of  W  5  billion  rather 
than  H  35  billion  for  DISC  year  1974,  The 
$8  5  billion  "best  case"  figure  would  be  cal- 
culated as  follows; 

I  Billions  of  dollars) 
Actual    total    exports    In    DISC    year 

1974    »73,2 

Estimated  total  US    exports  In  DISC 

year  1974  without  DISC 64.7 


Eetlmaled  "best  case"  DISC  effect. 


8.5 


In  short.  prop>er  application  of  the  Con- 
gressional Research  Service  methodology 
would  lead  to  estimates  of  the  1974  DISC 
year  impact  ranging  between  zero  In  the 
"worst  case"  and  $8  5  bllUon  In  the  "best 
case".  Treasury  questions  the  validity  of  the 
price  elasticities  appraoch  for  anal>-zlng 
DISC,  Equally  Important,  the  Treasury 
doubt?  that  the  Congressional  Research  Serv- 
ice "worst  case" — "best  ca.se"  approach, 
which  does  no  more  than  suggest  a  range  of 
estimates  between  zero  and  $8,5  bllUon.  sig- 
nificantly contributes  to  the  public  debate  on 
DISC, 

Some  of  the  misunderstanding  of  the 
impact  of  DISC  may  stem  from  a  mis- 
conception of  how  DISC  stimulates 
exports.  Price  is  only  one  element  In 
making  U.S.  exports  more  competitive. 
Proponents  of  DISC  do  not  claim  that  it 
reduces  prices  Export  trade  involves 
added  expenses  In  selling  and  marketing 
abroad,  DISC  oCfsets  some  of  these  added 
expenses;  enables  U.S.  exporters  to  ex- 
tend better  credit  terms  to  foreign 
buyers,  compensates  for  greater  finan- 
cial ri,sks:  provides  positive  cash  flows 
and  greater  liquidity  for  financing  sales; 
and  furnishes  funds  for  plant  and  equip- 
ment modernization  and  expansion. 

Perhaps,  most  importantly  DISC  In- 
duces exporters  to  locate  plants  and 
facilities  In  tlie  United  States  that  would 
otherwise  be  established  abroad.  The 
original  purpose  of  the  DISC  was  to 
neutralize  tax  and  foreign  incentives  to 
locate  plants  abroad.  Testimony  offered 
during  the  Senate  Finance  Committee 
hearings  attested  to  the  success  of  that 
purpose. 

Robert  Malott,  for  example,  stated: 

For  PMC.  DISC  has  also  meant  Increasing 
investment  In  the  U.S.  In  plants  producing 
for  exports.  It  was  a  major  factor  In  our 
recent  decision  to  Invest  In  the  US.  rather 
than  off-shore,  about  $100  million  In  three 
plants  that  we  hope  will  export  more  th»n 
50%  of  their  production.  In  our  special  report 
on  DISC  you  will  find  the  comments  that  we 
received  from  the  men  on  the  front  line  of 
our  export  activity.  I  submit  that  their  com- 
ments are  persuasive  testimony  to  the  key 
role  of  DISC  as  an  Inducement  to  Invest  in 
America  rather  than  go  abroad. 

It  is  this  effect  of  DISC  which  most 
troubles  our  trading  partners.  Congress- 
man Joseph  Karth.  upon  completion  of 
his  study  of  EC  complaints  on  DISC  at 
the  GATT  convention  found : 

That  what  the  EC  members  and  presum- 
ably other  countries  are  worried  about,  la 
that  the  future  of  DISC  hold  such  promise. 
that  US  businesses  will  ^  leatly  Increase 
their  efforts  to  export  more  and  more  of  their 
production  .  ,  ,  rather  than  our  Jobs, 
This  would,  of  course,  result  In  US.  multi- 
nationals providing  fewer  Jobs  In  those  coun- 
tries than  they  desire  or  expect. 


Mr  President.  I  have  concluded  ttiat 
the  Congressional  Research  Service's 
study  is  not  as  scientific  and  accurate  as 
its  authors  pretend.  In  fact.  I  think  it  is 
downright  misleading.  Like  anything 
else,  the  conclusions  of  "the  science  of 
economics"  are  only  as  good  as  the  as- 
sumptions. One  can  go  around  and 
around  juggling  revenue  loss  figures  with 
changes  In  the  exports,  in  the  way  that 
both  Uie  Treasury  and  CRS  studies  do, 
without  ever  coming  home  to  the  heart 
of  the  matter.  The  option  for  a  corpora- 
tion which  considers  selling  products  to 
a  foreign  country  is  to  either  manufac- 
ture them  in  the  United  States  or  to 
manufactm'e  them  abroad.  To  the  extent 
that  DISC  results  in  a  higher  rate  of 
return  for  a  corporation  to  manufacture 
domestically  ratiier  tlian  abroad,  its  ef- 
fect is  to  increase  production,  and.  there- 
fore, employment,  at  home.  The  Con- 
gressional Research  Service,  altliough  it 
does  not  come  to  grips  with  this  proposi- 
tion, realizes  that  "DISC  and  their  re- 
lated suppliers  typically  eaiTi  a  relatively 
higher  profit  margin  on  sales.  The  com- 
bined profit  margin  of  about  17,3  percent 
apparently  earned  by  DISC'S  is  much 
higher  than  the  combined  profit  margin 
of  8,4  percent  estimated  for  manufactur- 
ing and  distribution  of  goods  in  tlie 
domestic  economy."  It  is  this  difference 
in  rates  of  return  which  causes  com- 
panies to  concentrate  on  exporting  from 
the  United  States. 

We  have  had  some  interesting  history 
witli  regard  to  Congressional  Research 
Service's  objective  analyses.  When  the 
Finance  Committee  reported  out  a  wind- 
fall profits  tax  in  July  of  1975  which  was 
designed  to  meet  the  imminent  prospect 
of  oil  decontrol,  the  Congresrjonal  Re- 
search Service,  under  the  same  lead 
author  who  wrote  the  DISC  study,  issued 
a  widely  publicized  study  of  the  impact 
of  oil  price  decontrol  on  the  consumer. 
The  original  study  concluded  that  tlie 
first  full  year  of  price  decontrol  would 
involve  a  $26.7  billion  cost  to  the  con- 
sumer. Because  the  Finance  Committee 
had  doubts  about  the  assumptions  used 
in  the  windfall  profits  study,  it  asked  the 
Congressional  Research  Ser\'ice  to  re- 
calculate its  figures.  Unfortunately,  the 
revision  by  the  Congressional  Research 
Service  was  not  widely  circulated  or  pub- 
licized. However,  it  indicated  that  by 
using  different  assumptions  which,  in 
the  words  of  CRS,  were  considered  more 
reasonable,  the  cost  of  decontrol  was 
$7  85  billion— not  $26,7  billion. 

A  comparison  of  the  original  Congres- 
sional Research  Service  analysis  and  its 
revision  are  shown  below. 
[In  hillions\ 

August  6 
analysis     Revision 

Crude   oil.. $16.3  $6.0 

Natural   gas 3.9  6 

Coal   3.6  .6 

NGL 2.9  .65 

Total 26.7  7.85 

The  Congressional  Re.search  Service 
explained  the  difference  in  results  as 
follows : 

These  amounts  are  the  annual  cost  of  fuel 
Increases  to  consumers  In  1976.  the  first  full 
year  In  which  all  decontrol  Impacts  ftre  felt. 
Quite  obviously,  removal  of  the  $2,00  tariff 
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and  more  reasos.abli-  a.s.<;\imptious  as  to  Im- 
pact of  crude  cil  price  increases  on  prices 
of  related  pr(->d',;Lttf  results  in  a  much  more 
limited  impact  of  decontrol.  As  shown  under 
paragraph  5,1.  there  l.s  an  increase  of  7  1 
cents  per  gallon  of  typical  refined  product 
upon  decontrol,  using  the  assumptions  of 
the  Library  of  Congress  Congressional  Re- 
search Service  in  the  August  6th  analysis. 
and  only  a  2,6  cents  a  gallon  mcrease  in 
refined  products  under  the  assumptions  in 
the  Revision,  (Calculations  by  Library  of 
Congress  CRS  in  both  cases,) 

The  revi.sed  study  spoke  for  itself:  The 
n-ssuniption.s  of  an  economic  .';tudy  deter- 
mine the  conclusions;  more  reasonable 
assumptions  result  in  more  reasonable 
conclusions.  I  hope  tiiat  before  we  get 
into  the  debate  on  DISC  the  Senators 
will  have  a  chance  to  examine  for  them- 
.selves  the  objectivity  of  the  various  stud- 
ies made  on  the  inijjact  on  unemjjloy- 
metit 

Mr.  President,  1  a.sk  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  a 
Treasury  response  to  the  study. 

There  being  no  objection,  ilie  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows : 

Department  of  the  Treasury, 

Washington,  DC,  May  7,  1976. 
Hon,  Russell  B,  Long, 

Chairman,  Finanre  Committee,  US.  Seriate, 
Washi-'.gton,  D.C. 

Dear  Mb,  Chairman:  On  Monday,  May  3, 
197t>.  there  appeared  in  the  Congressional 
Record,  at  S,  6323.  a  Joint  statement  of  Sen- 
ators Kennedy  and  Haskell  releasing  a  Li- 
brary of  Congress  study  of  the  DISC  provi- 
sions of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code.  I  am 
deeply  concerned  with  this  statement  be- 
cause It  accuses  the  Treasury  Department  of 
a  "grossly  misleading  presentation  of  the 
economic  data  on  DISC"  In  its  1974  Annual 
Report,  and  Impugns  the  credibility  of  the 
Treasury  and  its  professional  staff.  These  ac- 
cusations have  no  basis  in  fact,  and  do  not 
serve  the  cause  of  rational  public  debate. 

The  1974  Annual  Report  clearly  and  accu- 
rately presents  the  data  which  will  make 
possible  a  rational  debate  on  the  merits  of 
the  DISC  provisions.  The  major  purpose  of 
the  Report  is  to  provide  data  which  will  en- 
able readers  to  make  their  own  determina- 
tions concerning  the  merits  of  DISC.  Most  of 
the  Report  presents  statistical  tables  and 
background  explaiiation. 

Chapter  5  of  the  Report  represents  au  at- 
tempt by  the  Treasury  Department  to  ana- 
lyze the  Impact  of  DISC  on  exports  and  em- 
ployment. This  analysis  was  made  In  response 
to  Inquiries  from  members  of  the  Senate  and 
the  House,  Chapter  5  contains  a  clear  state- 
ment that  the  estimates  must  be  viewed  with 
extreme  caution.  The  statistical  procedures 
are  spelled  out  In  the  text  and  tables,  and 
Chapter  5  emphasizes  that  other  statistical 
methods  and  assumptions  might  produce  dif- 
ferent estimates. 

The  Congressional  Research  Service  of  the 
Library  of  Congress  has  relied  on  the  .statis- 
tlcs,  the  analysis,  and  the  qualifications  of 
the  Treasury  Report  In  preparing  it  own 
study.  The  Congressional  ReseEirch  Service 
employed  different  methods  and  assimaptlons 
to  estimate  the  Impact  of  DISC  on  exports. 
It  is  therefore  not  .surprising  that  the  Con- 
gressional Researce  Service  reached  different 
results  than  the  Treasury,  What  is  surpris- 
ing is  the  unsupported  assertion  of  the  Con- 
gressional Re.search  Sernce  that  the  Treasury 
estimates  "cannot  be  viewed  as  a  mea-sure 
of  the  impact  of  the  DISC  provision  on  the 
total  value  of  U,S,  exports."  Even  more  sur- 
prising is  the  Congressional  Researce  Serv- 
ice's embrace  of  an  estimating  approach 
which.  In  the  Service's  own  words,  depends 
on  "extremely  uncertain"  parameters. 


There  Is  enclosed  for  your  information  a 

Treasury  staff  memorandum  contrasting  the 
approaches  u.sed  by  the  Cougres.sional  Re- 
search .Service  and  the  Treasury  The  Gon- 
gres.-.ioi.al  Re.>earcli  Service  aualysi.^  re'.ies 
on  the  price  elasticities  approach  which,  de- 
pending upor.  the  assumptions  made,  can 
produce  a  range  of  estimates  of  the  DISC 
e!!prt  on  exports  of  between  zero  and  $8.5 
billion  Ti.is  range  is  so  large  that  the 
estimates  can  serve  little  useful  purpose  in 
a  public  oebate  over  DISC,  Moreover,  as  the 
memorandum  poiuts  out,  the  price  elastici- 
ties approach  analyzes  the  DISC  export  ef- 
fect solely  In  terms  of  an  effect  on  prices. 
DISC  wa,s  never  intended  to  oper:ite  by 
lowering  price,-.  There  is  no  c; uantitative 
evidence  that  DISC  has  affectea  export 
prices.  The  purpose  of  DISC  i.s  to  fix-us  the 
attention  of  U.S.  finn.';  on  exports  and  to 
provide  a  tax  deferred  source  of  capital  for 
u.se   in   the  export   business 

The  Treasury  analysis  of  the  export  effect 
of  DISC  is  ba,sed  on  a  careful  comparison  of 
the  actual  export  expenen-e  of  tirius  with 
DICSs  and  firms  without  DISC'S  This  ap- 
Droach  suggests  that  DISC  stimulat,ed  U  S, 
e,^ports  by  about  J4.6  billion  in  DISC  year 
1974.  subject  to  the  qualifications  stressed 
m  Chapter  5  of  the  Report.  The  Congression- 
al Research  Service  has  challenged  certain 
siatLstical  procedures  used  by  the  Treasury, 
While  reasonable  analysts  might  differ  on 
some  of  the  procedures,  the  Treasury  believes 
that  its  methods  are  defensible  for  the 
reasons  explained  in  the  enclosed  memoran- 
dum. 

I  believe  tliat  a  careful  reading  of  the 
enclosed  memorandum  will  further  d«^mon- 
strate  that  the  repeal  or  reduction  of  DISC 
ijenefits  would  adversely  affect  exports  and 
export -related   jobs, 

I  am  .sending  a  similar  letter  to  Senator 
Curtis,  with  copies  to  Senators  Kennedy  and 
Haskell. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Charles  M   Walkeh, 

Assistant  Secretary. 

Enclosure. 


The  TREAStjRT  Report  and  the  Library  of 
Congress  Sttjdy  of  Disc 

Senators  Kennedy  and  Haskell  recently  re- 
leased a  Library  of  Congress  study  of  DISC,' 
In  their  accompanying  press  release,  the 
Senators  accuse  the  Treasury's  1974  Armual 
Report  -  of  containing  a  "gro.ssly  misleading 
presentation  of  the  economic  data  on  DISC" 
In  other  ways,  the  Senators  impugn  the 
credibility  of  the  Treasury  and  its  profes- 
sional staff.  These  accustatioiis  have  no  basis 
in  fact,  and  do  not  serve  the  cause  of  rational 
public  debate.  The  Treasury  Department  be- 
lieves that  its  Report  clearly  and  accurately 
sets  forth  the  data.  The  Treasury  further 
believes  that  its  analysis  of  the  export  effect 
of  DISC,  which  was  carefully  qualified  in  the 
Report,  is  based  on  a  sounder  approach  than 
that  adopted  by  the  Library  of  Congress. 

When  DISC  was  enacted  in  1971.  Congress 
directed  the  Treasury  to  prepare  an  annual 
report  on  its  operation  and  effect.  In  fulfill- 
ing this  request,  the  Trea.sury  has  prepared 
three  annual  reports.  The  Treasury  has  de- 
voted more  effort  to  these  annual  reports 
than  to  any  other  evaluation  of  a  special 
purpose  tax  measure  The  1974  Annual  Re- 
port is  a  carefully  prepared  study  which  re- 
presents months  of  statistical  tabulation  and 
analysis.  The  Report  Is  authored  by  experi- 
enced International  tax  economists  and  law- 


'  Library  of  Congress,  CongTes.sional  Re- 
search Service.  The  Domestic  Internaf.onai 
Sales  Corporation  [DISC)  Provision  and  li? 
Effect  and  Unemployment:  A  Backpro-i.r,d 
Report,  May  3.  1976. 

-  Department  of  the  Treasury.  The  Opera- 
tion and  Effect  of  the  Domestic  Interna- 
tional Sales  Corporation  Legislation:  1974 
Annual  Report,  April  1976. 
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estimating  the 
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yers.  and  It  la  reviewed  throughout  the  Ad- 
ministration before  submlssjlon  to  Congress. 

The  major  purpose  of  the  1974  Annual  Re- 
port Is  to  provide  data  w^lch  will  enable 
readers  to  make  their  own  -  determinations 
concerning  the  merits  of  DtbC.  Most  of  the 
Report  presents  statistical  tables  and  back- 
ground explanation. 

Chapter  5  of  the  Report  represents  an  at- 
tempt by  the  Treasury  Dejiirtment  to  ana- 
lyze the  Impact  of  DISC  oitiexports  and  em- 
ployment. This  analyses  #as  made  In  re- 
sponse to  Inquiries  from  mefcbers  of  the  Sen 
ate  and  House.  Chapter  6 
stating  the  dimcultles  wit 
Impact  of  DISC  on  expor 
sets  forth  the  methodoloi 
others  may  verify  or  challei^e  the  estimates 
Chapter  6  contains  a  elearl  statement  thiit 
the  estimates  must  be  viewed  with  extreme 
caution.  The  statistical  procedures  are  spell- 
ed out  Hi  the  text  and  tables,  and  Chapter  6 
emphasizes  that  other  statistical  methods 
and  assumptions  might  produce  different 
estimates.  - 

The  Congressional  Research  Service  of  the 
Library  of  Congress  relied  on  the  statistics, 
the  analysis,  and  the  qualifications  of  the 
Treasury  Report  In  preparing  its  own  study. 
However,  the  Congressional  Research  Serv- 
ice employed  dltferent  methods  and  assump- 
tions to  estimate  the  Impacl  of  DISC  on  ex- 
ports. It  Is  not  surprising  that  the  Congres- 
sional Research  Service  reached  different  re- 
sults than  the  Treasury.  What  Is  surprising 
Is  the  imsupported  assertion  of  the  Con- 
gressional Research  Service  that  the  Treas- 
ury estimates  "cannot  be  viewed  as  a  meas- 
ure of  the  Impact  of  the  DISC  provision  on 
the  total  value  of  US.  exports."  Even  more 
surprising  is  the  Congreaslonal  Research 
Service's  embrace  of  an  estimating  approach 
which.  In  the  Service's  own  words,  depends 
on  "extremely  uncertain"  parameters. 

The  approaches  used  by  the  Congressional 
Research  Service  and  the  Treasury  may  be 
usefully  contrasted. 

CONGRESSIONAL    RESEARCH   SERVICE   STUDY 

The  Congressional  Research  Service  adopts 
the  price  elasticity  approach  In  estimating 
the  effect  of  DISC  on  exports  and  employ- 
ment. This  approach  requires  a  great  many 
assumptions  about  the  functioning  of  the 
International  economy  and  knowledge  of  key 
economic  parameters.  Including  price 
changes.  There  is  no  quantitative  evidence 
that  DISC  has  caused  a  change  In  export 
prices.  Furthermore,  the  model  underlying 
this  approach  does  not  attempt  to  capture 
effects  which  Treasury  believes  explain  the 
Impact  of  DISC  on  exports 

The  purpose  of  DISC  Is  to  focus  the  at- 
tention of  U.S.  firms  on  new  export  pos- 
sibilities. Firms  will  enter  a  market  If  they 
believe  they  can  earn  a  suitable  profit  on 
their  sales.  The  DISC  legislation,  by  provid- 
ing for  deferral  of  some  of  the  corporate  tax 
on  export  sales.  Improves  the  expected 
profitability  of  export  snles.  Firms  export 
more  because  the  expected  profltablUty  and 
attractiveness  of  such  sales  has  increased. 
Thus.  DISC  can  work  through  the  following 
avenues: 

Some  firms  may  seek  out  new  foreign 
markets  and  new  foreign  purchasers  that 
they  have  never  before  reached. 

Some  firms  may  export  product  lines  and 
product  varieties  that  they  previously  sold 
only  In  the  United  States. 

Some  firms,  with  full  order  books,  may 
give  priority  to  export  sales 

Some  firms  may  use  the  Income  accumu- 
lated  In   a   DISC   both    to   build   U.S.   plants 


gresslonal  Research  Service  assumptions  re- 
sult In  estimates  of  the  DISC  impact  on  US. 
exporU  In  DISC  year  1974  '  ranging  from  a 
■  worst  case"  figure  of  zero  to  a  "best  case" 
figure  of  $1.35  billion.  The  "best  case  "  fig- 
ure supposedly  represents  the  highest  rea- 
sonable estimate  of  the  DISC  Impact  within 
the  framework  of  the  elasticities  approach 
However,  the  Congressional  Research  Serv- 
ice "best  case"  figure  of  $1.35  billion  depei.ds 
on  assumptions  about  which  reasonable  ana- 
lysts could  easily  differ.  It  Is  therefore  useful 
to  examine  the  three  most  important  assump- 
tions embedded  In  this  figure. 

1.  Price  elasticity.  The  Congressional  Re- 
search Service  approach  begins  with  estimates 
of  the  elasticity  of  foreign  demand  for  U.S. 
exports.  The  elasticity  of  foreign  demand  Is 
theoretically  calculated  as  the  percentage  In- 
crease la  quantity  of  U.S.  exports  demanded 
divided  by  the  percentage  decrease  In  U.S. 
export  prices.  Using  the  elasticities  approach, 
the  estimated  DISC  effect  on  exports  increases 
more  than  proF>oriionately  with  the  size  of 
the  elasticity. 

An  extensive  literature  has  developed  on 
econometric  methods  for  making  elasticity 
estimates,  and  the  variety  of  estimates  Is  only 
exceeded  by  the  number  of  scholars  making 
lliem.  In  commenting  on  empirical  estimates 
of  demand  elasticities,  Professors  Caves  and 
Jones,  the  authors  of  a  well-known  textbook 
on  International  economics,  have  this  to  say; 

"In  proceeding  from  the  theoretK:al  elas- 
ticities to  real-world  measurements,  the 
economist  runs  Into  many  dUficultles,  which 
we  can  only  hint  at  ,  .  .  How  can  the  in- 
fluence of  changes  in  the  terms  of  trade  be 
filtered  out  when  imports  are  affected  by 
many  disturbances,  such  as  changes  in  em- 
pluymen  levels  and  tariff  rates?  How  does 
one  allow  for  the  varying  periods  of  time 
people  require  to  adjust  their  plans  and  pur- 
chases when  the  relative  price  of  Imports 
changes?  Because  of  these  and  other  prob- 
lems, economists  are  reluctant  to  bet  heavily 
on  the  predictive  accuracy  of  the  elasticities 
tliey  have  estimated"* 

Despite  these  duncultles.  the  Congressional 
Research  Service  did  no  original  research  on 
the  appropriate  elasticity  value,  and  Instead 
considered  only  two  "widely  quoted"  elastic- 
ity estimates,  a  low  value  of  1.51  and  a  high 
value  of  2.86.  The  Congressional  Research 
Service  seems  unaware  that  elasticity  esti- 
mates as  high  as  5  are  also  "widely  quoted."  ♦ 
If  the  Congressional  Research  Service  had 
asrtumed  a  high  elasticity  value  of  5.  It  would 
have  obtained  a  DISC  export  effect  more 
than  twice  as  large  as  Its  "best  case"  flgtire 
of  $1.3,"S  billion. 

2.  Price  "passthrough  ".  The  Congressional 
Research  Service  makes  various  assumptions 
about  the  "passthrough"  of  DISC  tax  defer- 
ral Into  lower  export  prices.  Under  the  elas- 
ticities approach,  the  estimated  effect  of 
DISC  on  exports  is  directly  proportional  to 
the  extent  of  "passthrough".  While  there  Is 
no  evidence  that  D'SC  has  led  to  a  reduction 
of  export  prices,  the  Congressional  Research 
Services  states  that  the  maximum  "pass- 
through"  figure  Is  17  percent.  This  figure 
erroneously  understates  the  maximum 
"passthrovigh".  Consistent  with  earning  the 
same  after-tax  rate  of  return.  U.S.  firms 
could  In  fact  "passthrough"  an  export  price 
reduction  as  large  as  3.3  percent."  If  the  Con- 


■•  DISC  vear  1974  covers  tax  returns  filed 
for  taxable  periods  ending  between  July  1. 
1973  and  June  30.  1974 

•  Richard  E    Caves  and  Ronald  W    Jones. 


gressioaal  ■MHtrch  Service  bad  instead  used 
a  3.3  percent  "passthrough"  figure,  iw  best 
ca-se"  estimate  of  the  DISC  export  effect 
would  have  been  almost  twice  ae  large  as  the 
cited  tl.35  billion  figure. 

3.  Export  base.  The  Congressional  Re- 
search Service  Implicitly  assumes  that  the 
price  "passthrough"  will  only  affect  foreign 
demand  for  the  exports  of  flrnis  with  taxable 
DISC  Income.  This  may  not  be  the  case.  II 
all  US.  exports  of  a  certain  product  type  are 
sold  at  the  same  price.  It  would  then  be  rea- 
sonable to  assume  that  the  "passthrough " 
price  reduction  would  lead  to  an  lncrea.se  In 
foreign  demand  for  all  U.S.  exports.  Since 
DISC  exports  were  only  about  60  percent  of 
total  VS.  exports,  the  Congressional  Re- 
search Service  assumption  as  to  the  appro- 
priate export  base  significantly  understates 
a  "best  case"  estimate  of  the  possible  Impact 
of  DISC  on  US.  exports. 

The  large  downward  biases  Inherent  In  the 
Congressional  Research  Service  "best  case" 
parameters  dramatically  reduce  the  "best 
case"  export  estimate.  Using  rea.sonable  "best 
case"  parameters  within  the  framework  of 
Its  approach,  the  Congressional  Research 
Service  should  have  reached  a  "best  case" 
estimate  of  the  DISC  effect  of  $8  5  billion 
rather  than  $1.35  billion  for  DISC  year  1974 
The  $8  5  billion  "best  ca.se"  figure  would  b« 
calculated  as  follows: 

(In  billions  of  dollars  1 

Actual  total  exports  in  DISC  year  1974.  $73  2 
Estimated  total  U  S    exports  In  DISC 

year   1974  without  DISC* 64.7 


World    Trade   and    Payments:   An   Introduc- 
for   the  production  of  expert  goods  and  to      tion.  1973.  pp  46-47 
extend  credit  to  foreign  bugrers  of  US.  mer- 


chandise. I 

The  Congressional  ReseaKh  Service  ignores 
all  these  possible  avenuea  and  proceeds  to 
make  a  number  of  Impllltt  and  explicit  as- 


.sumptlons  concerning   th 


price  mechanism  In  exportj  narkets.  The  Con- 


workings  of   the 


'Caves  and  Jones,  op.  cit.,  p.  47;  United 
States  Senate.  Committee  on  the  Budget. 
DISC:  An  Evaluation  of  the  Costs  and  Ben- 
efits. November.  1975.  p    210. 

•  United  States  Senate.  Committee  on  the 
Budget.  DISC:  An  Evaluation  of  the  Costa 
and  Benefits.  November,  1976;  p.  238. 


Estimated  "best  case  '  DISC  effect. 
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•The  "be.st  case"  calculation  using  the 
price  elasticity  approach  Is  as  follows: 

Actual  total  exports  In  DISC  year  1974  = 
(Estimated  total  U.S.  exports  In  DISC  year 
1974  without  DISC)  X  [One  plus  (high  elas- 
ticity value  minus  one)  X  (maximum  price 
•■passthrough')  |  or  $73.2  billion  ^  I  $64  7  bil- 
lion) X  |1  -f^  6(5-1)  (.033)). 

In  short,  proper  application  of  the  Con- 
gressional Research  Service  methodology 
would  lead  to  estimates  of  the  1974  DISC 
year  Impact  ranging  between  zero  In  the 
"worst  case"  and  $8  5  billion  In  the  "best 
case".  Treasury  questions  the  validity  of  the 
price  elasticities  approach  for  analyzing 
DISC.  Equally  Important,  the  Treasury 
doubts  that  the  Congressional  Research 
Service  "worst  case"-"best  case"  approach, 
which  does  no  more  than  sugge.st  a  range  of 
estimates  between  zero  and  $8.5  billion,  sig- 
nificantly contributes  to  the  public  debate 
on  DISC. 

TREASURY     197*    ANNUAL    REPORT 

In  contrast  to  the  Congressional  Research 
Service  approach,  the  Treasury's  Report  Is 
based  on  a  careful  comparison  of  the  actual 
export  experience  of  firms  with  DISCs  and 
firms  without  DISCs  The  Treasury  approach 
suggests  that  DISC  stimulated  U.S.  exports 
by  about  $4.6  bUllon  In  DISC  year  1974  This 
figure  Is  subject  to  the  qualifications  stressed 
In  Chapter  5  of  the  Report. 

The  Treasury  approach  requires  close  ex- 
amination of  the  data  and  careful  pro- 
cedures. Judgments  must  be  made  In  carry- 
ing out  the  approach  and  reasonable  ana- 
lysts could  differ  on  certain  statistical  ques- 
tions. The  procedures  and  adjustments 
adopted  are  thoroughly  sjielled  out  In  the 
text  and  tables  of  the  Report. 

The  Congressional  Research  Service  partic- 
ularly criticized  the  Treasury  Report  treat- 
ment of  product  groups  in  which  non-DISC 
exports  apparently  grew  faster  than  DISC  ex- 
ports In  these  cases,  the  Treasury  Report 
as.sumed  that  the  Incremental  DISC  effect 
was  zero,  a  procedure  noted  In  the  relevant 
tables.  The  Treasury's  procedure  was  based 
on  careful  consideration  of  timing  adjust- 
ments, possible  reporting  errors,  and  prod- 
uct comparability  In  the  particular  groups. 
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The  Congressional  Research  Service  ir.- 
st?ad  favors  a  mechanical  procedure  which 
would  lead  to  a  "negative  DISC  effect"  for 
these  product  groups.  Under  the  Congres- 
sional Research  Service  procedure,  the 
•negative  Incremental  DISC  effect"  in  DISC 
year  1973  would  be  $67  million  for  grains 
and  soybeans,  $691  million  lor  transporta- 
tion equipment,  and  $73  million  for  two 
other  product  groups.  In  DISC  year  1974, 
the  "negative  incremental  DISC  effect" 
would  be  $51  million  for  two  product  groups 
Making  these  adjustments,  and  correspond- 
ing adjustments  for  year-to-year  growth, 
the  Congressional  Research  Service  arrives 
at  a  DISC  export  effect  of  $3  5  billion  for 
DISC  year  1974.  by  comparison  with  the 
Treasury  estimate  of  $4.6  billion. 

Appropriate  treatment  of  the  apparent 
"negative  DISC  effect"  Is  a  matter  on  which 
reasonable  analysts  might  differ.  The  Con- 
pressional  Research  Service  argues  that, 
theoretically.  DISC  could  lead  to  a  fall  in 
the  value  of  exports,  and  that  these  special 
circumstances  must  account  for  the  more 
rapid  growth  of  non-DISC  exports.  This  line 
of  reasoning  Is  subject  to  question  on  at 
least  two  grounds:  first.  It  Ignores  the  fact 
that  the  special  clrcumstancrs  under  which 
DISC  could  cause  a  fall  in  DISC  exports  rela- 
tive to  non-DISC  exports  are  very  unlikely 
to  occur;  and  second,  it  Ignores  the  special 
problems  of  timing  adjustments,  pnafslble 
reporting  errors,  and  product  comparability 
which  largely  account  for  the  more  rapid 
apparent  growth  of  non-DISC  exports.  These 
considerations  underlie  the  Treasury  pro- 
cedure of  disregarding  a  mechanically  com- 
puted "negative  DISC  effect"  for  grains  and 
soybeans,  transportation  equipment,  and 
other  product  groups. 

Expnrts  of  grains  and  soybeans  were  grow- 
ing rapidly  and  abruptly  In  1972  and  1973. 
with  the  result  that  minor  timing  differences 
between  DISC  exports  and  non-DISC  ex- 
ports could  badly  distort  the  comparison. 
Although  careful  timing  adjustments  were 
made  In  the  Report,  the  Treasury  assumed 
that  the  more  rapid  apparent  growth  of  non- 
DISC  exports  in  DISC  year  1973  reflect-d,  not 
a  DISC  effect,  but  undetected  timing  differ- 
ences ■ 

In  the  case  of  tran.sportatlon  equipment 
exports,  reporting  problems  were  suspected 
for  certain  large  returns,  but  these  problems 
could  not  be  checked  In  time  for  the  1974 
Annual  Report.  In  addition,  the  two  major 
comoonents  of  the  product  group — motor 
vehicles  and  aircraft — experienced  very  dif- 
ferent export  growth  patterns  In  1972  and 
1973.  and  these  differences  in  turn  can  dis- 
tort the  aggregate  estimate. 

After  publication  of  the  Report,  further 
investigation  revealed  a  reporlinR  problem 
that  alters  the  mechanically  calculated  esti- 
mate for  the  1973  DISC  effect  from  a  nepa- 
tlve  figure  of  $691  million  for  tran.sportatlon 
mate  for  the  1973  DISC  effect  from  a  nega- 
tive figure  of  $691  million  for  tran-sportatlon 
equipment  to  a  negative  figure  of  $212 
groups— motor  vehicles  and  equipment,  air- 
craft and  parts,  and  other  transportation 
equipment— the  estimated  1973  DISC  effect 
becomes  a  positive  figure  of  about  $180 
million  for  the  whole  group.  In  short,  the 
Treasury's  original  assumption  of  a  zero 
DISC  effect  for  the  transportation  equip- 
ment group  in  DISC  year  1973  Is  nvre 
reasonable  than  the  negative  figure  of  $69! 
million  mechanically  computed  by  the  Con- 
gressional  Research    Service. 

IMPACT     or     DISC     ON     THE     U.S.     ECONOMY 

The  Treasury  approach  Indicates  that 
DISC  stimulated  U.S.  exports  by  about  $4  6 
billion  In  DISC  year  1974.  A  ven,'  rough 
extrapolation  to  calendar  year  1976  suggests 
that  the  DISC  effect  may  now  be  $9  billion 


ut  an  aimiia;  rate.  Contrary  to  some  claim.'-, 
tlip;.*.'  cstiinitf's  Indicate  that  the  repeal  or 
reductu  n  of  UISC  benefits  would  adversely 
aliect   exp<..rts. 

While  attention  has  been  focused  on  the 
export  and  employment  eflect  of  DISC,  it 
should  not  be  forgotten  that  DISC  also 
works  to  offset  two  kinds  of  distortions 
present  la  our  trading  relations  with  foreign 
countries 

Our  tariff  system  reduces  US  Imports  of 
many  product.s  and  protects  domestic  indus- 
tries which  compete  with  these  Imports 
Indirectly,  tariff  prctcction  al.so  depres.ses 
the  level  of  U.S.  export,s.  and  penalizes  do- 
mestic Industries  which  produce  export 
gcKds.  Tariff  protection  thereby  deprives 
American  producers  and  American  consum- 
ers cf  the  benefits  of  full  participation  in 
world  markets.  The  DISC  works  to  offset  this 
distortion    by    increasing    U  S.    exports. 

Secondly.  DISC  reduces  the  artificial  pres- 
sure which  the  US  oorp<  rate  tax  system 
places  on  firms  to  export  capital  and  pro- 
duce abroad.  Without  DISC,  the  high  US. 
corporate  tax  rate  would  provide  an  even 
stronger  incentive  for  US  firnxs  to  manu- 
facture abroad  for  the  purpose  of  supplying 
foreign  markets  This  artificial  tax  incentive 
erodes  domestic  capital  formatioi..  In  a 
limited  way.  DISC  serves  as  a  corrective  ad- 
justment, at  the  brrder,  for  our  48  percent 
corporate  Income  tax 


'  No  other   product   group  was   nearly   as 
sensitive  to  timing  adjustments. 


MEDICAL  DEVICE  AMENDMENTS  OF 
1976— CONFERENCE  REPORT 

Mr  KENNEDY  Mr  President  1  sub- 
mit a  rrport  of  the  committee  of  confer- 
ence on  S  510  and  a.sk  for  its  immediate 
con-sideration.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  re- 
port will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  assisUnt  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows : 

The  committee  of  conference  on  the  dis- 
agreeing votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the 
amendments  of  the  House  to  the  bill  (S 
510)  to  protect  the  publi-  health  by  amend- 
ing the  Federal  Food.  Drup.  and  Cosmetic  Act 
to  assure  the  safety  and  effectiveness  of 
medical  devices,  having  met,  after  full  and 
free  conference,  have  agreed  to  recommend 
and  do  recommend  to  their  respective 
Houses  this  report,  signed  by  a  majority  of 
the  conferees. 

Tlie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  Senate  v.ill  proceed  to  the 
consideration  of  the  conference  report. 

I  The  conference  report  is  printed  in 
the  RECORD  cf  May  6.  1976,  beginning  at 
page  12843. 

Mr  KENNEDY.  Mr  President.  I  urge 
adoption  of  the  conference  report  on 
S.  510,  legislation  designed  to  assure  the 
safety  and  efTectivenc.<-s  of  medical  de- 
vices. 

This  is  truly  a  landmark  piece  of  regu- 
lator>-  legislation.  In  one  form  or  another. 
the  Congress  has  been  debating  this  leg- 
islation for  over  a  decade.  I  am  pleased 
to  report  that  this  conference  committee 
amendment  represent-s  a  synthesis  of 
views  which  is  acceptable  to  the  adminis- 
tt-ation,  consumers,  and  industry  as  well 
as  to  the  Senate  and  House  con<^erees 

Mr.  President,  this  legislation  gives  the 
American  people  the  kinds  of  protection 
they  need  and  have  every  right  to  expect 
It  requires  that  all  medical  devices  be 
subject  to  the  regulatory  authority  of  the 
food  and  drug  administration.  Yet.  it  em- 
bodies the  principle  of  applying  the  mini- 
mum regulatory  pressure  upon   the  in- 


dustry that  is  necessary  t-o  do  the  .lob.  It 
Will  enable  the  Food  ana  Drug  Adminis- 
tration to  flexibly  apply  the  law  to  each 
medical  device  according  to  the  degree 
of  danger  associated  with  use  of  that 
device  For  those  devices  which  are  in- 
tended to  be  implanted  in  the  human 
body,  or  which  are  u.sed  in  hfe-,support- 
ing  or  life-sustaining  activities,  the  law 
i-equires  adherence  to  the  strictest  stand- 
ards of  premarket  clearance  The.se  de- 
ViCes.  upon  whom  millions  of  Americans 
cieix-nd  for  their  very  Ir.es.  will,  for  liie 
first  time,  have  t-o  be  pro\en  safe  and 
effective  before  they  are  marketed  The 
human  tragedies  which  have  resulted 
from  the  use  of  unsafe  experimental 
intrauterine  devices  need  never  happen 
again  The  many  deaths  that  have  been 
caused  over  the  last  decade  by  hazardous 
devices  of  all  types  need  never  happen 
again.  Americans  who  ai-e  dependent 
u-.;on  heart  valves.  pacem?.kers.  heart 
lung  machines,  and  other  life-supporting 
devices  will,  for  the  first  time,  rest  as- 
sured that  each  of  these  devices  has  been 
proven  safe  and  effective  prior  to  their 
being  allowed  on  the  market, 

Mr.  Pre.^ldent.  the  Food  :ind  Dru^  Act 
was  first  made  a  significant  piece  of  regu- 
latory legislation  in  1938.  when  the  re- 
quirement was  imposed  upon  manufac- 
turers o'  prescription  drugs  to  show  that 
those  drugs  were  safe  prior  to  their  being 
allowed  on  the  market.  In  1962.  the  land- 
mark revisions  to  the  Food.  Drug,  and 
Cosmetic  Act  added  the  requirement  that 
drugs  be  shown  to  be  efTective  as  well  as 
.safe.  As  a  result  of  tliese  standards,  the 
United  States  was  able  to  develop  the 
safest,  most  effective  drug  supply  avail- 
able anywhere  in  the  world.  Until  tins 
legislation  Ls  signed  ill  to  law  by  the  Pres- 
ident, no  comparable  protection  is  af- 
forded the  American  people  with  regard 
to  medical  devices  Part  of  the  reason  for 
this  is  the  relative  newness  of  the  medical 
devices  industry.  But  if  that  industry  was 
small  and  insubstantial  m  1938,  it  hus  be- 
come a  central  part  of  the  overall  health 
care  system  in  1976.  All  the  technological 
advances  in  medicine  are  channelled  to 
the  patient  by  use  of  medical  devices. 

As  of  this  moment,  the  Food  and  Drug 
Administration  can  remove  the  medical 
device  from  the  market  only  after  a  pa- 
tient has  been  harmed  Under  this  legis- 
lation, the  Food  and  Drug  Administra- 
tion will  have  the  opporturnty  to  prevent 
anv  harm  from  occurring. 

This  conference  agreement  protects 
the  fundamental  provisions  of  the  Senate 
pa.ssed  bill.  First,  it  requires  that  all  de- 
vices which  are  intended  if>  be  implanted 
in  the  human  bodv  or  which  are  used 
in  life-sustaining  or  liie-supporting  med- 
ical situations,  go  through  premarket 
clearance.  Only  if  that  clearance  is  not 
nece.ssary  to  assure  safety  and  effective- 
ness can  this  provision  be  waived  This  is 
consistent  with  the  Senate  bill.  Second. 
this  legislation  recognizes  the  principle 
that  medical  devices  are  sophisticated 
pieces  of  technology  and  that  only  well- 
trained  personnel,  proficient  in  their  use. 
should  be  allowed  to  use  them.  Thus,  the 
Secretary  has  the  authority  to  limit  the 
use  of  medical  devices  to  certain  settings 
and  to  certain  individuals  who  have  dem- 
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onstrated  proficiency  in  the  use  of  the 
device.  Thus,  our  citizens  will  be  pro- 
tected, not  only  against  unsafe  devices, 
but  against  the  unskilled  upe  of  perfectly 
safe  devices.  Third,  the  conference 
amendment  accepts  the  S^iate  provision 
for  the  export  of  medical  dtvlces  in  other 
countries. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  proud  of  the  way 
this  legislation  was  developed.  When  we 
began  this  work  several  years  ago.  no  one 
believed  that  we  could  fashion  a  piece 
of  le;?islation  which  would  end  up  with 
the  support  of  a  democratic  Congress,  a 
Republican  administration,  consumer 
groups,  and  industry.  And  yet.  this  bill 
has  support  from  all  those  groups.  It  re- 
flects all  of  their  input  and  reflects  a 
true  synthesis  of  different  views. 

It  has  taken  a  long  time  to  get  to  this 
point.  Many  people  have  suffered  from 
that  delay.  The  damage  that  has  been 
done  cannot  be  undone.  But  now.  we  can 
look  to  the  future  with  much  greater  con- 
fidence. We  can  truthfully  tell  the  Ameri- 
can people  that  they  can  soon  be  as  con- 
fident of  the  safety  and  eflectiveness  of 
medical  devices  as  they  currently  are  of 
prescription  drugs. 

I  believe  this  legislation  will  enable 
this  country  to  develop  the  safest,  most 
effective,  and  most  comprehensive  medi- 
cal devices  available  anywhere  in  the 
world.  I  urge  the  adoption  of  this  con- 
ference report. 

Mr.  TAFT.  Mr.  President,  one  of  my 
constituents  has  questioned  whether  or 
not  trade  secrets  would  be  protected  un- 
der the  language  adopted  by  the  confer- 
ence committee  authorizing  the  Secre- 
tary to  promulgate  regulations  imder 
which  a  detailed  summary  of  Informa- 
tion respecting  the  safety  and  effec- 
tiveness of  a  device  which  information 
was  submitted  to  the  Secretary  and 
which  was  the  basLs  for: 

First,  an  order  approving  an  applica- 
tion for  premarket  approval  for  the  de- 
vice or  denying  approval  of  such  an  ap- 
plication: and 

Second,  an  order  provoking  an  ap- 
proved protocol  for  the  device,  an  order 
declaring  a  protocol  for  the  device  com- 
pleted or  not  completed  shall  be  made 
available  to  the  public  upon  Issuance  of 
the  order. 

Any  denial  of  an  application  must,  in- 
sofar as  the  Secretary  determines  to  be 
practicable,  be  accompanied  by  a  state- 
ment Informing  the  applicant  of  the 
measures  required  to  place  such  appli- 
cation in  approvable  form.  It  Is  this  in- 
terim denial  which  presents  a  problem 
regarding  trade  secrets. 

An  inquiry  on  this  matter  was  made  to 
tlie  Food  and  Drug  Administration.  I 
believe  that  FDA's  response  clarifies  the 
situation  and  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  it  be  printed  In  the  Record  at  this 
point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

Department  or  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare, 
Rockville.  Md..  April  23,  1976. 
Hon.  Paul  G   Rogers, 
Rayburn  House  Office  Bldg. 
Washington.  DC. 

Dear  Mr  Rogers:  Mr  Stephan  Lawton  of 
your  staff  has  asked  me  to  address  a  concern 
expressed  to  you  by  at  least  one  manufac- 


turer of  medical  devices  respecting  new  sec- 
tion 520(h)  of  the  Federal  Food.  Drug,  and 
Cosmetic  Act.  as  It  appears  In  the  version  of 
the  device  legislation  agreed  to  by  the  House 
and  Senate  conferees.  ThU  concern  relates  to 
the  obligation  that  section  520(h)  would  Im- 
pose on  the  Food  and  Drug  Administration  to 
release  a  detailed  summary  of  Information 
regarding  the  safety  and  effectiveness  of  a 
device  when  certain  decisions  are  made  by 
the  Agency. 

Specifically,  as  I  understand  it.  the  concern 
focuses  on  the  release  of  such  a  summary  at 
the  time  of  a  rtenlal  of  approval  of  an  ap- 
plication for  premarket  approval  (or  a  de- 
claration that  a  product  development  pro- 
tocol has  not  been  completed).  It  Is  a.sserted 
that  the  release  of  information  relating  to 
safety  and  effectiveness  at  this  stage  may 
compromise  the  confidentiality  of  Informa- 
tion that  retains  commercial  value  of  the 
manufacturer  Is  able  to  supply  the  additional 
documentation  necessary  to  obtain  approval 
No  such  summary.  It  Is  contended,  should  be 
relea.sed  until  there  Is  no  realistic  prospect 
that  approval  of  the  device  may  be  granted 

I:i  my  view,  FDA  Is  not  obligated  under 
.section  520(h)  to  prepare  and  relea.se  a  sum- 
mary of  safety  and  effectiveness  Information 
for  a  device  until  It  makes  a  final  determina- 
tion that  the  device  cannot  be  approved,  and 
all  legal  appeals  have  been  exhausted.  I  do 
not  read  section  520(h)  as  compelling  pre- 
paration and  release  of  a  summary  of  safety 
and  effectiveness  Information  each  time  FDA 
(or  a  device  classification  panel)  notifies  an 
applicant  that  an  application  cannot  be  ap- 
proved without  additional  studies  or  Infor- 
mation. There  should  not  be  concern  that 
PDA  will,  under  section  520(h),  prematurely 
prepare  summaries  of.  or  release,  safety  and 
effectiveness  information  In  pending  applica- 
tions. 

This,  essentially,  Is  the  position  that  FDA 
has  adopted  with  respiect  to  the  release  of 
safety  and  effectiveness  Information  submit- 
ted In  support  of  new  drug  applications  (21 
CFR  314.14(f)  ).  I  hope  this  letter  Is  helpful 
In  clarifying  how  the  Agency  Is  likely  to  ap- 
proach Implementation  of  the  requirements 
of  section  520(h). 
Sincerely. 

Richard  A.  Merrill, 
Ckief  Counsel.  Food  and  Drug  Admin- 
istration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  conference 
report. 

The  conference  report  was  agreed  to. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection? 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  may  I  Inquire  of  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Illmob— I 
did  not  hear  the  full  request. 

Mr.  PERCY.  I  am  happy  to  repeat  the 
request. 

On  behalf  of  Senator  Ribicoff  and 
myself.  I  ask  that,  when  the  report  has 
been  made  by  the  Cominiitec  on  Gov- 
ernment Operations  on  S  1439.  a  biU 
entitled.  "Export  Reorganization  Act  of 
1976."  the  bill  be  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Relations  and  the 
Joint  Committee  on  Atomic  Energy  for  a 
period  of  60  days,  the  time  to  run  con- 
currently. This  matter  has  been  cleared 
with  both  Senator  Pastore  and  Senator 
Symington.  Originally,  the  Committee  on 
Government  Operations  decided  that  45 
days  was  adequate,  but  after  checking 
with  both  of  those  members,  they  felt 
that  with  the  workload  involved  and  the 
recesses.  60  days  would  be  required  It 
has  been  approved  by  both. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  This  is  a  bill  that  has 
already  been  referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Government  Operations? 

Mr.  PERCY.  Yes.  and  the  Committee 
on  Government  Operations  has  reported 
It  out  unanimously. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  shall  not  object. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 


QUORUM  CALL 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr  President.  I  ask 
unanimou-s  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  FOR  FURTHER  JOINT 
REFERRAL— S.   1439 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  on  behalf 
of  Senator  Ribicoff  and  myself.  I  afk 
unanimous  consent  that  when  the  report 
Is  Issued  on  8.  1439.  a  bill  entitled  "Ex- 
port Reorganization  Act  of  1976,"  the  bill 
be  referred  for  a  period  of  60  days,  the 
time  to  rim  concurrently,  to  the  Joint 
Committee  on  Atomic  Energy  and  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations. 


ORDER  FOR  H!  r  « >' -N'lTION  OF 
SENATOR  GOLDWATER  ON  MON- 
DAY,  MAY   17,   1976 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  after  Mr. 
Proxmire  is  recognized  on  Monday  next 
under  the  order  previously  entered,  Mr 
GoLDWATER  be  recognizcd  for  not  to  ex- 
ceed 15  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  FOR  RECOGNITION  OF 
SENATOR  MANSFIELD  ON  MON- 
DAY. MAY   17,   1976 

Mr  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  after  the 
recognition  of  Mr.  Goldwater  on  Mon- 
day. Mr.  Mansfield  be  recognized  for 
not  to  exceed  10  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


DESIGNATION  OF  PERIOD  FOR 
TRANSACTION  OF  ROUTINE 
MORNING  BUSINESS  ON  MONDAY 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  con.sent  that  after  the 
order  for  the  recognition  of  Senators  on 
Monday,  there  be  a  period  for  the  trans- 
action of  routine  morning  business  not 
to  extend  beyond  1  p.m.,  with  statements 
limited  therein  to  "  n-imto^ 

The  PRESIDING  (it^C'KK  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordereJH 


ORDER    FOR   RESUMPTION    OF   UN- 
FINISHED BUSINESS  AT  1  P  M    ON 
MONDAY.   MAY    17.    1976 
Mr.  ROBERT  C  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  at  1  o'clock 
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p.m.  on  Monday  next,  the  Senate  resume 
consideration  of  the  unfini.^hed  business. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  .so  ordered. 


NOTIFICATION  TO  THE  PRESIDENT 
OP  CONFIRMATION  OF  NOMINA- 
TIONS YESTERDAY 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  as  in  ex- 
ei  utivc  se.s.'^ion,  I  a-^k  that  the  President 
u!  the  United  Slate's  be  notified  of  the 
confirmation  by  the  Senate  on  yesterday 
of  the  several  nominations  that  were  con- 
sidered. 

The  PRESIDING  OPTICER.  Without 
objection.  It  i.s  so  ordered. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

recess  of  the  Senate  over  until  12  noon  on 
Monday  next,  the  Vice  President  of  the 
United  States,  the  President  of  the  Sen- 
ate pro  tempore,  and  the  Acting  Presi- 
dent of  the  Senate  pro  tempore  be  au- 
thorized to  sign  all  duly  enrolled  bills  and 
.loint  resolutions. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


AUTHORIZ.XTION  FOR  THE  SECRE- 
TARY OF  THE  SENATE  TO  RECEIVE 
MF.SS.^GE6  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT 
AND  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTA- 
TU^S  DURING  ADJOURNMENT 
UNTIL  MONDAY.  MAY  17,  1976 

Mr.  ROBERT  C  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  during  the 
adjournment  of  the  Senate  over  until  12 
o'clock  noon  on  Monday  next,  the  Sec- 
retan.-  of  the  Senate-  be  authorized  to  re- 
ceive me.ssages  from  llie  Hou.'-c  of  Rep- 
resentatives and  the  President  of  the 
United  States. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  Ls  .so  ordered. 


AUTHORIZATION  FOR  OFFICERS  OF 
THE  SENATE  TO  SIGN  DULY  EN- 
ROLLED BILLS  AND  RESOLLn'IONS 
DURING  ADJOLT^NMENT  OF  THE 
SENATE  UNTIL  MONDAY,  MAY  17. 
1976 

Mr.  ROBERT  C  BYRD  Mr  President. 
I  a,sk  unanimou.s  consent  that  during  the 
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Mr.  HUGH  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  I 
rise  to  inquire  of  the  order  of  business 
from  today,  or  as  far  a^s  can  be  reasonably 
predicted. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  there 
will  be  no  further  votes  this  evening,  but 
there  are  a  number  of  measures  on  the 
lalendar  which  will  be  taken  up  in  the 
near  future. 

I  also  have  here  a  list  of  25  measures 
wliich  will  be  reported  out  by  May  15. 
many  of  them  major,  and  in  addition  to 
the.se.  others  will  also  be  forthcoming. 

Tlie  Senate  has  given  committees  per- 
mis.^ion  to  report  out  legislation  until 
midnight  Saturday  next. 

So  we  have  a  very  difficult  schedule 
ahead  of  us  witli  a  Memorial  Day  holi- 
day, with  a  Democratic  Convention  holi- 
day, with  a  Republican  Convention  holi- 
day— I  .should  not  use  the  word  "holiday." 

Mr.  HUGH  SCOTT.  I  was  going  to  say 
that  will  not  be  a  holiday  for  us  and  I 
hope  it  is  not  for  you. 

Mr  MANSFIELD.  No  We  will  have 
the  unity  convention  and  you  will  have 
the  brokered  convention. 

But  then  we  have  the  Labor  Day  re- 
pass and.  as  I  indicated  earlier,  if  we 
cannot  adjourn  sine  die  by  October  2.  as 
we  are  hoping,  we  will  stay  in  until  about 
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October  10  or  so  and  then  adjourn  to 
come  back  after  the  elections.  I  hope 
that  will  not  be  necessary. 

So  we  do  have  a  full  plate  ahead  of  us. 

Does  that  answer  the  Senator  s  ques- 
tion? 

Mr.  HUGH  SCOTT.  Yes 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Plus  the  appropria- 
tion bills. 

Mr.  HUGH  SCOTT.  I  am  curious 
about  this  bill,  as  to  where  we  stand  on 
this. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  am  going  to  find 
out  I  know  what  the  answer  will  be.  but 
I  am  still  going  to  tr>-. 


QUORUM   CALL 


Mr.  ROBERT  C  BYRD.  Mr  Presi- 
dent. I  .suggest  the  ahsence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Tlie 
clerk  will  call  the  roll 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

What  is  the  will  of  the  Senate"' 


ADJOURNMENT  TO  MONT)AY, 
MAY   17.   1976 

Mr.  ROBERT  C  B'i'TlD.  Mr,  Presi- 
dent, if  there  be  no  further  business  to 
come  before  the  Senate  I  move,  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  order  prenously  en- 
tered, that  the  Senate  stand  in  adjourn- 
ment imtil  the  hour  of  12  noon  on  Mon- 
day. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to:  and  at  5:52 
p.m..  the  Senate  adjourned  untU  Mon- 
day. May  17,  1976.  at  12  noon. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 


CONGRESSIONAL  OVERSIGHT  ON 
ARMS  TR.^NSACnONS  MUST  BE 
STRENGTHENTe:D 


HON.  BELLA  S.  ABZUG 

.    V     NSW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  May  13.  1976 

Ms.  ABZUG.  Mr.  Speaker.  President 
Ford's  veto  of  the  International  Security 
Assistance  and  Arms  Exix:)rt  Control  Act 
was  a  serious  mistake.  By  establishing  a 
new  balance  between  the  Executive  and 
tJie  Congress,  this  act  rci)resented  a  seri- 
ous attempt  to  transform  the  les.soas  of 
the  Vietnam  war  into  legislative  tools  in 
order  to  prevent  future  unwise  foreign 
interventions  or  commitments 

One  of  the  most  imix)rtani  features  of 
the  act  extended  congrcs-sional  oversight 
for  arms  sales  and  transfers.  I  regret  lliat 
H.R.  13680.  the  new  International  Se- 
curity A.s.slstance  Act  for  fi.scal  years 
1976-77.  does  not  carry  over  the  provi- 
sion from  the  Security  Assistance  Act  of 
1976  which  enables  Congress  to  veto  com- 
mercially sold  "major  defense  equip- 
ment"' valued  between  $7  million  and  $25 
million  by  concurrent  resolution. 


H  R.  13680  is  scheduled  for  considera- 
tion in  this  House  next  week.  In  today's 
New  York  Times,  Mr.  Cyrus  Vance  pre- 
sents an  excellent  analysis  of  the  arms 
lran,sactions  issues.  I  am  entering  his  ar- 
ticle in  the  Congressional  Record  for 
consideration  by  my  colleagues  prior  to 
next  week's  debate  on  the  new  Interna- 
tional Security  and  Arms  Export  Control 

Act. 

Controlling  U.S.  Arms  Sales 

(By  Cyrus  R.  Vance) 

Pre.sident  Ford's  veto  of  the  International 
.Security  Assistance  and  Arms  Export  Control 
Act  of  1976  blocks  the  most  comprehensive 
and  far-reaching  reform  of  the  pollc\-maklng 
pr(>cc.s.s  for  United  States  arms  sales  ever  un- 
dertaken. Though  not  without  flaws,  this 
legislation  represented  a  historic  Initiative  by 
Corigres.^  to  increase  Its  oversight  with  re- 
spect to  the  rapidly  growing  arms-sales  pro- 
gram. 

The  veto  is  particularly  surprising  because 
the  Administration  was  cloeely  consulted 
throughout  the  drafting  and  had  apparently 
Indicated  that  It  was  prepared  to  accept  the 
legislation. 

During  the  last  decade,  the  United  States 
exported  almost  a.?  many  arms  as  all  other 
nations  combined.  Most  of  the.se  transactions 
have  been  In  the  form  of  sales  rather  than 
aid.  In  fact,  military  as.slstance  now  con- 
stitutes less  than  5  percent  of  United  States 


arms  transfers  Foreign  sales  orders  for  arms, 
under  $1.5  billion  In  1970,  are  exfjected  to 
exceed  $10  billion  this  year  for  the  third  year 
in  succession. 

The  increasing  emphasis  on  sales  rather 
than  aid  has  sharply  reduced  Congressional 
control  over  the  bulk  of  United  States  arms 
exports.  MUltani--a.s.sistance  programs  require 
Congressional  rertew.  while  most  sales  do  not 
Government-to-government  sales  of  over  $25 
million  could  be  rejected  by  concurrent  reso- 
lutions of  both  houses,  but  this  has  proved 
to  be  a  difScult  procedure  and  is  rarely  at- 
tempted. The  growing  number  of  commerciaJ 
sales  is  completely  beyond  Congressional  re- 
rtew. 

Perhaps  the  most  important  Impact  of  the 
vetoed  'bill  would  have  been  to  op>eE  arms 
sales  to  public  scrutiny.  A:  present.  Congress 
receives  little  u.sef\il  Information  regarding 
most  proposed  sales.  Moreover,  the  Adminis- 
tration often  assigns  a  secixnty  classificattor- 
to  the  information  It  does  provide,  further 
'.imitlng  public  access 

This  bin  would  have  required  the  Presi- 
dent to  provide  Congress  with  far  more  de- 
tailed descriptions  of  proposed  arms  sa'.es 
Such  information  would  not  on:y  assist  Con- 
gress in  carrying  out  Its  legislative  respon- 
sibilities but  also  would  provide  the  Ameri- 
can people  T*ith  a  fuller  explanation  of  the 
basis  and  rationale  for  our  expanding  arroB- 
.sales  program. 

The  increasing  competition  for  arms-sales 
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ccntracta  has  led  many  private  arms  manu- 
facturers to  employ  foreign  agent.s  as  middle- 
men promoting  and  facilitating  arms  sales 
abroad  In  recent  months,  there  have  been 
numerous  reports  of  unethical  practices  U. 
(rain  foreign  sales.  The  legislation  would  have 
required  the  reporting  of  all  agents'  fees, 
contemplated  or  paid. 

The  bill  also  prohibited  arms  manufac- 
turers from  selling  major  defense  equipment 
whose  val".e  exceeded  $25  million  to  non- 
North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organization 
countries.  ^    „  ^. 

A  recent  report  by  the  United  Nations 
Association  policy  panel  on  conventional 
arms  control  goes  further,  recommending 
that  commercial  sales  be  fihased  out  grad- 
ually In  Its  report  on  "CcSitromng  the  In- 
ternational Arms  Trade."  the  panel  notes 
that  ■•arms  salee  have  important  foreign 
policy  national  security  and  arms-control 
implications  and  should  be  handled  solely 
on  a  government-to-government  basis. 

By  establishing  an  annual  celling  of  $9 
billion  on  total  arms  sales,  the  bill  would 
have  given  Congrese  a  level  for  limiting  the 
grovrth  of  arms  exports.  Though  the  setting 
of  a  celling  may  seem  somewhat  arbitrary 
there  Is  a  need  to  define  an  overall  limit  to 
the  growing  arms-sales  program. 

In  the  absence  of  a  well-defined  and  pub- 
licly enunciated  overall  program,  recent  Ad- 
ministration policy  toward  arms  sales  has 
been  determined  on  a  case-by-case  basis.  The 
celling  would  compel  United  States  policy- 
makers to  clarUy  their  priorities  In  foreign 
arms  sales. 

The  legislation  also  called  upon  the  Presi- 
dent to  transmit  to  Congress  an  annual  re- 
port of  estimated  arms  sales.  Including  their 
impact  on  regional  arms  races,  to  each  coun- 
try for  the  next  year.  The  preparation  of  such 
a  report  would  help  give  overall  direction  and 
coherence  to  Administration  policy  and  pro- 
vide a  general  framework  within  which  In- 
dividual cases  could  be  determined 

The  bill  recognized  that  It  would  be 
neither  feasible  nor  desirable  for  Congress 
to  review  every  proposed  arms  sale.  Under 
this  legislation,  the  executive  branch  would 
have  retained  the  necessary  flexlbllltly  to 
UUor  Its  arms-export  policy  to  unanticipated 
Changs  In  the  international  scene. 

If  national  security  so  required,  the  Presi- 
dent could  waive  the  celling  on  a  case-by- 
c&se  basis.  Similarly,  the  annual  sales  esti- 
mate, llie  the  present  military-assistance 
program,  would  provide  a  general  guideline 
rather  than  a  binding  commitment  to  a 
specific  set  of  figures. 

As  the  United  Nations  Association  panel 
points  out.  "In  the  long  run  limiting  the 
global  arms  traffic  will  require  International 
cooperation  and  multinational  agreements 
among  both  arms  suppliers  and  recipients." 
Yet  the  panel  concludes  that  the  United 
States,  as  the  dominant  arms  supplier,  must 
take  the  mitlatlve  by  displaying  greater 
restraint  In  Its  arms  exports. 

The  veto  of  this  legislation  Is  a  serious  mis- 
take. Even  If  the  veto  canjiot  be  overridden. 
Congress  should  overturn  this  Ill-considered 
action  by  re-enacting  the  e.ssentlal  provisions 
of  the  legislation. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Japan — many  of  them  active-duty  Mu- 
rines— who  deplore  the   deprivation   of 
human  rights  in  SouUi  Korea. 
The  document  follows: 

April    1976. 
Dear    Congressman    Donald    Fraser:     As 
American  citizens  living  or  stationed  In  Ja- 
pan, we  want  to  express  to  you  our  concern 
about  the  recent  events  In  South  Korea. 

On  March  1.  a  number  of  Korean  patriots 
Issued  a  statement  criticizing  President  Park 
for  the  repression  of  democratic  rights,  and 
for  the  policy  of  "strengthening"  the  econ- 
omy at  the  expense  of  the  Korean  workers, 
under  his  regime.  The  signers  of  this  "Decla- 
ration for  a  Democratic  National  Salvation" 
called  for  Park  to  .step  down  as  President. 
In  reaction  to  this  statement  read  In  a 
church  service,  the  Park  regime  has  charged 
some  with  attempting  to  overthrow  the  gov- 
ernment and  Jailed  many  others.  Park  has 
treated  this  expression  of  the  desire  of  the 
South  Korean  people  for  freedom  as  the 
fa.«iclst  dictator  he  Is:  he  will  use  it  as  an 
excuse  to  try  to  quiet  the  democratic  oppo- 
sition. We  do  not  believe  in  repressing  hu- 
man rights. 

Meanwhile  our  government  sits  back  and 
continues  to  assure  Park  that  he  will  get 
the  military  aid  and  support  he  has  been 
promised.  To  prove  that  the  U.S.  Is  ready  to 
back  up  Its  promises  for  military  "protec- 
tion", massive  Joint  US-ROK  military  op- 
erations have  been  held  since  late  February, 
Involving  US  troops,  ships  and  aircraft  from 
Okinawa.  Iwakunl.  Yokoexika.  and  Califor- 
nia, as  well  as  tho.se  already  stationed  !n 
Korea.  We  protest  these  operations  because 
they  are  a  blatant  sign  of  support  by  our 
government  for  an  antl-democratic  regime 
that  Ignores  the  needs  and  the  desires  of  Its 
own  people.  We  should  do  all  In  our  power 
to  avoid  Involvement  In  another  Vietnam. 

We  urge  Congress  to  make  Immediate 
steps  to  stop  all  military  aid  to  the  Park 
regime,  and  to  begin  as  soon  as  possible  the 
total  withdrawal  of  U.S.  troops  and  weapons 
from  South  Korea.  We  also  call  for  the  Im- 
mediate release  of  all  political  prisoners  In 
South  Korea — people  Jailed  for  the  "crime" 
of  speaking  out  for  democracy. 

Those  of  us  In  the  military  realize  that 
we  may  risk  a  lot  of  harassment  from  our 
military  "superiors"  for  signing  this  petition 
to  Congress,  but  we  also  know  that  the  right 
to  petition  Congress  is  guaranteed  to  us  by 
DoD  Directive  1325.6.  Furthermore,  we  feel  It 
Is  our  duty  to  speak  out  when  we  see  In- 
stances of  injustirp 


CLEVELAND  MINISTERS  LEARN  NEW 
TECHNIQUES  FOR  HUMAN  PROB- 
LEMS 


U.S.  MARINES  URGE  AID  BAN  FOR 
SOUTH    KOREA 

HON,  DONALD  M.  FRASER 

OF    MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  May  13,  1976 
Mr.  FRASER.   Mr.   Speaker.  I  would 
like   to   insert   in   the   Record   a  letter 
signed  by  at  least  50  persons  living  in 


HON.  LOUIS  STOKES 

OF   OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  May  13.  1976 

Mr.  STOKES.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  com- 
plexities of  daily  life  in  the  latter  quar- 
ter of  the  20th  century  are  such  that  we 
must  devise  new  ways  to  cope  with  so- 
ciological problems. 

In  Cleveland,  today,  there  exists  an  in- 
novative program  for  clergymen,  which 
is  designed  to  assist  them  in  their  alter- 
native ministerial  roles  of  mentor  and 
psychological  counselor. 

The  personal  and  professional  de- 
velopment program  for  urban  ministers 
helps  the  pastor  to  deal  with  the  "whole 
person."  In  other  words,  they  learn  those 
skills  which  will  enable  them  to  reach 
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the  depths  of  one's  spiritual  and  emo- 
tional need.s.  And  what  better  clearing- 
house for  human  needs,  Mr.  Speaker, 
than  the  church. 

Therefore.  I  submit  to  you  and  my 
colleagues  in  the  US  House  of  Repre- 
.sentatives  an  article  which  appeared  in 
the  February  edition  of  the  Case  Western 
Reserve  newspaper  which  describes  the 
benefits  of  this  pioneering  program.  Also 
included  is  the  graduation  exercises  pro- 
i;ram  for  the  first  graduating  class. 

The  article  follows: 
A  Response  to  Human  Needs — SASS  Program 
OuroES  Inner  Cftt  Ministers 
(By  Jim  Castagnera) 

For  the  Reverend  James  E  Hannah  of 
GlenvUles  Central  Chrl.'-tlan  Church  the 
program  Is  a  response  to  "my  dream  and  my 

prayer." 

For  the  folks  at  Case  Reserve's  Human 
Services  Design  I>ab  It  Is  "a  program  directed 
specifically  toward  Inner-clty  ministers  and 
focusing  on  the  ability  to  respxjnd  to  the 
"whole  person'." 

No  matter  how  you  describe  It.  the  new  Per- 
sonal and  Professional  Development  Program 
for  Inner  city  ministers,  sub-titled  "A  Re- 
sponse to  Human  Needs'.  Is  an  Important— 
and  difficult— task  for  CWRU's  School  of  Ap- 
plied Social  Sciences  (SASS). 

SASS.  which  operates  the  Human  .Services 
Design  Lab.  was  first  approached  by  Rev 
Hannah  and  other  members  of  the  Inner-City 
Protestant  Parish.  "Our  main  purpose  was  to 
come  up  with  a  program  that  ties  .social  con- 
cerns to  religious  beliefs,  so  that  the  ministers 
could  deal  with  the  whole  person."  says  Rev 
Hannah. 

He  explains  that  the  minister  In  the  Inner 
city  at  various  times  is  called  upon  by  his 
•flock"  to  be  spiritual  advisor  and  Interpreter 
of  the  Bible,  guidance  counselor,  social  work- 
er, financial  advisor,  and  friend  Yet  most  In- 
ner city  ministers  have  little  formal  prepara- 
tion In  social  work,  psychology  and  related 
disciplines. 

Too  often  the  minister  Is  able  to  provide 
only  spiritual  guidance — '"If  the  Lord  cares 
for  the  birds  of  the  air.  won"t  he  take  care 
of  you?"' — when  the  parishioner  needs  a  Job 
legal  aid  In  a  landlord/tenant  .squabble,  food 
and  clothes  for  the  children,  or  some  other 
temporal  aid. 

"The  approach  Is  to  Increase  the  ministers' 
skill  In  recognizing  and  understanding  basic 
human  needs."  says  Noreen  Haygood.  project 
director  for  the  Hiiman  Services  Design  Lab 
With  this  goal  in  mind  SASS  Professor  Ed 
McKlnney  began  Phase  I  of  the  year-long 
program  at  the  Central  Christian  Church  on 
East  105th  Street  in  November.  SASS  and 
the  Inner-City  Protestant  Parish  hoped  for 
15  participants.  It  was  a  surprise  when  29 
ministers  from  Cleveland's  Inner  city.  a.s  well 
as  churches  as  far  away  as  Palnesvllle.  regis- 
tered to  attend  the  Tuesday  and  Thursday 
morning  sessions. 

""The  program  has  been  tremendous  so  far. 
says  Rev.  Hannah.  "'We  anticipated  a  15  per- 
cent dropout.  So  far  no  one  has  dropped  " 
Meanwhile,  he  says,  there  is  a  waiting  list 
for  next  year. 

Attracting  the  29  ministers  amounted  to 
clearing  the  first  hurdle  Prof.  McKlnnev'F 
task  now  Is  to  accomplish  the  tie  betv.'-: 
religion  and  social  service  that  the  Rev  Ha'  - 
nah  prays  for. 

In  the  basement  classroom  at  Central 
Christian  Church,  the  siibject  may  be  ?  •' 
to  refer  a  parishioner  with  problems  to  ft  "^f"- 
clal  service  agency.  A  minister  says,  "'.T'-  ' 
Christ  Is  the  problem  solver.  Brothers  v 
are  sanctified  by  him.  He  Is  truth  and  the 
truth  can  solve  all  problems." 

"Yes.""  says  McKlnney.  ever  so  gently.  "But 
where  can  we  refer  a  mother  whose  children 
are  suflerlng  from  malnutrition?" 
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To  help  an  \v«T  that  question.  SA.SS  Is 
bringing  reprc:;eulatives  from  Cleveland's  so- 
cial service  agencies — agencies  dealing  with 
alcoholism,  family  planning,  health  care,  and 
the  whole  range  of  .social  concerns — to  the 
Central  Christian  Church. 

With  the  help  of  group  leaders  like  the 
Rev.  Carl  Banks  of  the  Hough  Avenue  United 
Church  of  Christ,  Prof.  McKlnney  Is  teach- 
ing the  ministers  techniques  of  Interviewing 
and  other  forms  of  verbal  and  non-verbal 
communication. 

"People  communicate  In  many  ways,  not 
Just  by  writing  and  speaking. ""  explains  Mc- 
Klnney. "'You  must  be  aware  of  what  you 
may  be  conunuiucatlng  to  your  parishioner — 
whether  you  come  across  as  relaxed,  or  up- 
tight or  condescending.  The  person  you're 
Interviewing  will  also  be  sending  out  non- 
verbal signals.  Maybe  the  problem  he  wants 
to  talk  about  Isn't  what's  really  bothering 
him.  You  have  to  be  alert  for  those  non- 
verbal signals."" 

"'During  Phase  I  of  the  program,  which 
runs  through  the  winter — a  total  of  16 
weeks — the  ministers  are  meeting  twice  each 
week,"  says  Haygood.  "Dr.  McKlnney,  Rev. 
Charles  Ronkos  of  Ashland  Theological  Sem- 
inary and  Rev.  Carl  Banks  of  Hough  Ave- 
nue United  Church  of  Christ  arc  acting  as 
faculty.  The  emphasis  Is  on  basic  skill  de- 
velopment." 

From  9:30  to  10:45  am  Prof.  McKlnney 
presents  the  theory.  Then  from  11:00  am 
until  1 :30  pm  the  ministers  break  Into  groups 
headed  by  Reverends  Ronkos  and  Banks  to 
practice  Interviewing  techniques  on  one  an- 
other and  to  discuss  the  theory  In  practical 
terms. 

Phases  II  and  III,  which  deal  with  more 
advanced  material,  will  carry  the  program 
through  1976. 
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ProcesBlonal. 
Invocation— Rev.  Donald  Sharp. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Welcoming  RemarJcs — Rev.  James  Hannah 

Greetings: 

Donald  R.  Whitman,  Vice  President,  Case 
Western  Reserve  University. 

Joseph  Schultz,  Vice  President,  Ashland 
Theological  Seminary. 

Kathy  btatlord.  Ohio  Board  of  Regents. 

Steven  Mlnter,  The  Cleveland  Foundation. 

Rev.  Milan  Brenkus,  Inuer-Clty  Protestant 
Parish . 

Rev.  George  Nlshlmoto,  West  Side  Ecu- 
menical Ministry. 

Cleveland  Pubiic  Officials. 

Song. 

Keynote  Speaker — Dr.  Edward  McKlnney. 
School  of  Applied  Social  Sciences,  "A  Re- 
sponse to  Human  Needs." 

Presentation  of  Certificates — Merl  Hoken- 
;.tad.  Dean,  Schixjl  of  Applied  Social  Sciences. 

Plans  for  Next  Pha.ses  of  Training  Program, 
Noreen  Haygood,  School  of  Applied  Social 
Sciences. 

Song. 

Charge  to  the  Ministers  Rev.  Irving  Joyner. 
Commission  Against  Racism. 

Introduced  by  Rev.  Thomas  Chapman. 

Response  for  the  Ministers — Rev.  Robert 
Dlckerson. 

Benediction — Rev.  Anzo  Montgomery,  In- 
terdenominational Ministers  AUlance. 

Recessional 

kevkrends  churches 

James  Battle,  Newbirth  Baptist. 

Walter  Boykliis,  Grace  Missionary  Bap'dst 

M.   C.  Cage.   First   Commandment  Baptist. 

Thomas  Chapman,  Avon  Avenue  Baptist 

Jessie  Christian.  Family  in  Heaven  Baptist. 

Horace  G.  Coleman,  First  Zion  Baptist. 

Robert   W.   Dlckerson.   Bethany   Christian. 

B.  A.  Green,  Mt.  Morlah  Baptist. 

James  Hannah,  Central  Christian. 

Karl  P.  Helmer,  Bethany  Lutheran. 

Robert  L.  Hubbard,  Crawford  Road  Chris- 
tian. 

Donald   L    Jackson,    Fellowship   Christian. 

Ronald  D   Knight,  Apostolic  Oneness. 

Leonard  C    Lively.  Dayspnng  Baptist. 

Frank  J    Mickens,  Avon  Avenue  Baptist. 

Horace  Rickersou.  Open  Door  Baptist. 

Perfecto  Romero,  Chrtst  Community 
United  MethodLst. 

Joseph  Sanos.  Avon  Avenue  Baptist. 

Donald  F  Sharp.  East  Cleveland  Congre- 
gational. 

Grover  W.  Sharj^e.  Thessalonlan  Baptist. 

Edward  D.  .Small.  Star  Light  Baptist. 

Edward  Taylor,  Greater  Cleveland  Inter- 
<a«irch  Council. 

W.  D.  Tyree,  Church  of  God  In  Christ. 

Thompson  Weems,  Second  Metropolitan 
BaptLst. 

WllUe  C.  Whitworth.  Second  Mount  Sinai 
BaptLst. 

Richard  Williams.  Avon  Avenue  Baptist. 

T  C.  Williams,  Kingdom  Grove  Baptist. 

Monroe  D    Wilson.  Come  Home  Baptist. 

Albert  Zoru,  Gospel  Hall  Baptist. 


THE  REVOLUTIONARY  LAWYERS' 
NATIONAL  LAWYERS  GUILD  UP- 
DATE 


HON.  LARRY  McDONALD 

OF    GEORGIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  May  13,  1976 

Mr.  McDonald  of  Georgia.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  National  Lawyers  Guild — 
NLG— formod  as  a  Communist  front  at 
the  in.'itiRation  of  the  Comintern  almost 
40  yeans  ago,  i,s  now  a  working  coalition 
of  revolutionaries  in  the  legal  profession 
who  range  from  members  and  support- 
ers   of    the    Communist    Party,    U.S.A. 
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through  Castroites  and  the  Ne'w  Left  to 
the  Maoist  Communists.  The  NLG  pro- 
vides the  principal  legal  support  for  a 
wide  spectrum  of  violent  groups  ranging 
from  prison  gangs  through  the  terror- 
ists of  the  Weather  Underground,  Black 
Liberation  Army  and  the  i*uerto  Rican 
FALN. 

The  NLGs  own  self-serving  charac- 
terization is  that  the  guild  is  "an  or- 
ganization of  lawyers,  law  students. 
legal  workers  and  jailhouse  lawyers, 
wliich  has  for  the  past  39  years  been 
active  in  the  fight  for  political,  economic 
and  social  change."  The  NLG  neglects 
to  explain  that  their  "fight  for  political, 
economic  and  social  change"  is  what 
lliey  now  caD  their  support  for  revolu- 
tionairj'  imposition  of  a  Leninist  totali- 
tarian dictatorship. 

The  NLG  is  operating  on  a  budget 
estimated  at  $90,000  a  year,  and  claims 
a  membership  of  some  4,500  of  which 
40  percent  are  law  students.  Previoas 
NLG  projects  have  included  setting  up 
miiss  legal  defense  months  in  acvance  of 
the  riots  at  the  1968  Democratic  Na- 
tional Convention,  and  other  Vietnam 
demonstrations;  in  this  connection  it  if 
noted  that  the  NLG  Philadelphia  chap- 
ter is  now  organizing  mass  defense  of 
persons  who  participate  in  the  July  4th 
demonstrations  called  by  the  Weather 
Underground's  Prairie  Plre  Organizing 
Committee  and  the  Cuban-controUed 
Puerto  Rican  Socialist  Party. 

The  use  of  Federal  and  other  grand 
juries  in  cases  involving  New  Left  ter- 
rorists and  their  abovegrotmd  and  un- 
dergroimd  supporters  and  sjinpathlzers 
became  the  subject  of  NLG  concern  by 
1970.  As  grand  juries  began  extensive 
inquin>-  into  the  activities  of  the  Weather 
Underground,  the  NLG.  many  of  whose 
members  had  been  deeply  involved  with 
the  Weathermen  SDS  faction,  formal- 
ized its  attack  on  grand  juries  with  a 
National  Grand  Jury  Defense  Project 
headquartered  in  San  Francisco. 

The  NLG  project  developed  tactics  of 
total  non-cooperation  with  the  grand 
jury,  tactics  of  delay,  and  tactics  of 
counter-attack,  for  example  by  claim- 
ing that  any  questions  asked  of  witnesses 
were  derived  from  an  illegal  wiretap  and 
demanding  disclosure  proceedings.  By 
the  end  of  1973,  the  Grand  Jury  Defense 
Project  had  produced  a  series  of  man- 
uals, reports  and  legal  materials  for  at- 
torneys representing  grand  jury  wit- 
nesses, and  instruction  materials  for 
grand  jury  witnesses  on  how  they  might 
resist  answering  any  questions. 

Among  the  principal  Grand  Jury  De- 
fense Project  members  were  NLG  attor- 
neys Marty  Fassler,  Barry  Winograd, 
Matthew  Zwerling  and  Doron  Wein- 
berg, fonner  partner  and  roommate  of 
fugitive  Stephen  Bingham  wanted  on 
charges  of  having  smuggled  a  gun  to 
revolutionary  prisoner  George  Jackson 
NLG  "legal  workers"  on  the  project  in- 
cluded Nancy  Kurshan  and  Howie  Em- 
mer,  long  supporters  of  the  Weather- 
men who  are  now  active  in  the  Weather 
Underground's  Prairie  Fire  Organizing 
Committee. 

As  the  NLG  phased  out  its  legal  re- 
search oriented  Grand  Jury  Defense 
Project,  it  initiated  a  broader-based  or- 
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ganizatlon  at  its  1973  donventlon  to  co- 
ordinate public  pressmre  and  develop 
publicity  among  both  radical  and  liberal 
groups  attacking  the  i  concept  of  the 
grand  jur>' — a  body  cheated  to  protect 
the  individual  from  a»y  arbitrary  gov- 
ernment prosecution  by  requiring  an  In- 
dependent grand  Jijry  Investigation 
first.  j 

This  NLG  created  gfoup.  the  Coalition 
To  End  Grand  Jury  AB  ase — CEGJA — In- 
cluded, besides  the  NLI  J.  two  Communist 
Party,  U.S.A.  fronts.  Jid  a  number  of 
groups,  including  relig  )us  organizations, 
who  were  members  o  the  Communist 
Party  dominated  antl  Vietnam  People's 
Coalition  for  Peace  an  I  Justice.  Several 
groups,  including  two  c  -ganizations  since 
captured  by  the  Maoia  Communist  Oc- 
tober League,  have  drbpped  out  of  the 
CEGJA.  i 

Current  CEGJA  members  Include  the 
American  Civil  Liberies  Union;  Na- 
tional Conference  of  Blbck  Lawyers,  the 
"black  NLG":  the  National  Emergency 
Civil  Liberties  Commit^e,  a  Communist 
Party  front  group:  the  )  ational  Lawyers 
Guild:  the  American  Friends  Service 
Committee,  not  a  religM  us  organization, 
but  one  which  has  sufl  sorted  Marxist- 
Leninist  causes  and  Soviet-equipped 
guerrilla  terrorists  for  ( lany  years:  and 
also  the  Unitarian  Univ  jrsalist  Associa- 
tion: the  United  Metl  odist  Boaid  of 
Church  and  Society,  Dei  artment  of  Law, 
Justice  and  Communitj  Relations:  the 
Jesuit  Social  Ministries  Conference:  the 
Church  of  the  Brethren  and  the  United 
Methodist  Board  of  G  obal  Ministries, 
Women's  Division  and  iSfational  Division. 

The  CEGJA  has  oRprated  since  its 
formation  under  Fre4  J-  Solowey,  a 
former  organizer  for'  the  Harrisburg 
Defense  Committee,  flfst  from  the  NLG 
Washington  chapter  offices  and  now 
from  105  Second  Street,  NE.,  Washing- 
ton, DC.  20002   1202  647-01381. 

President  of  CEGJA  Is  David  Rein,  an 
identified  member  of  the  Communist 
Party,  U.S.A.,  operator  of  the  National 
Emergency  Civil  Liberties  Committee 
local  office,  and  member  of  the  law  firm 
of  Forer  and  Rein  which  is  the  Washing- 
ton office  of  Rabinowitz.  Boudin  and 
Standard,  the  agents  of  the  Cuban  Com- 
munist government  for  many  years. 

The  CEGJA  states  It  was  formed  "in 
response  to  the  campaign  of  grand  jury 
terror  unleashed  upon  Nixon's  most 
vocal  opponents  by  the  Department  of 
Justice's  Internal  Security  Division."  In 
April  1975,  the  GrapeTlne,  a  newsletter 
published  by  the  Joint  Strategy  and  Ac- 
tion Committee  of  tli«  national  mission 
agencies  of  the  major  I  rotestant  denom- 
inations operating  fro  n  the  New  York 
offices  of  the  Natll  nal  Council  of 
Curches,  reported : 

The  Coalition  after  mx  :h  careful  research 
and  thought  has  come  D  •  the  position  that 
non-collaboration  or  resU  tance  to  the  FBI  is 
at  this  point,  the  best  1  ay  of  safeguarding 
clvU  liberties. 

The  coalition's  endorsers  as  of  that 
time  who  thus  support  hindering  the 
FBI's  investigations  of  possible  viola- 
tions of  our  laws  include  old  Communist 
Party  members  like  Frank  Wilkinson  of 
the  National  Committee  Against  Repres- 
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sive  Legislation:  David  Livingston  of 
District  65:  and  Frank  Donner,  head  of 
the  ACLU's  siirveillance  project. 

Not  unexpectedly,  large  numbers  of 
current  and  former  NLG  members  are 
found  among  CEGJA's  endorsers  such 
as  Arthur  Kinoy;  Thomas  Emerson; 
Vern  Countryman;  Leonard  Boudin,  rep- 
resentative of  the  Cuban  Communist 
government  and  father  of  Weather  Un- 
derground fugitive  Kathy  Boudin;  Ad- 
dison Bowman;  Chnton  Bamberger;  and. 
unfortunately.  Representatives  Abzuc 
and  CoNYERS. 

Former  U.S  Attorney  General  Ramsey 
Clark  is  also  among  the  endorsers.  Ram- 
sey Clark  is  still  endeavoring  to  become 
a  defense  attorney  for  the  Baader- 
Melnhof  gang  of  terrorists  in  West  Ger- 
many— a  new  extreme  in  a  disgraceful 
career. 

In  full,  the  endorsers  of  the  NLO's 
antigrand  jury  coalition  Include: 

Rep.  Bella  S.  Abzug. 
'lev.  Joseph  P.  Adams. 
William  Anderson, 
Rep.  Herman  Badillo. 
Clinton  Bamberger.  Esq. 
Addison  Bowman,  Esq. 
Leonard  Boudin,  Esq. 
John  A.  Burge«s.  Esq. 
Prof.  Noam  Chomsky. 
Prof.  LeRoy  Clark. 
Ramsey  Clarlc. 
Rep.  William  Clay. 
Daniel  Crawford. 
Rep  John  Conyers,  Jr. 
Prof.  Vern  Countryman. 
Paul  Cowan. 
Rep.  Ronald  V.  Dellums. 
James  Dlorlo,  Esq. 
Prank  J.  Dormer,  E.sq. 
Rep.  Bob  Eckhardt. 
Rep.  Don  Edwards. 
Sister  Jogues  Egan. 
Prof.  Thomas  I.  Emerson. 
Prof.  Richard  Falk. 
Rev.  David  A.  Gurcla. 
Charles  Goodell,  Esq. 
Roger  Gould.  M.D. 
Senator  Mike  Gravel. 
Prof.  Andrew  Hacker. 
Rep.  Michael  Harrington. 
Irv.  Joyner. 
Ed  King. 

Prof.  Arthur  Klnoy. 
David  Livingston. 
Rev.  Nell  McLaughlin. 
Rep.  Parren  J.  Mitchell 
Prof  Charles  Messon. 
Paul  O'Dwyer.  NYC. 
Doris  Peterson.  Esq. 
Prof.  Samuel  Popkln. 
Rep.  Charles  B.  Rangel, 
Henry  Rothblatt,  E-sq. 
Diane  Schulder.  Esq. 
Benjamin  Spook.  M.D. 
Rep.  Fortney  H  Stark. 
Rep.  Louis  Stokes. 
I.  P.  Stone. 
Kenneth  Tlemey. 
Rev.  Joseph  Wenderoth. 
Dr.  Robert  Nelson  West. 
Frank  Wilkinson. 
Prof.  Richard  D.  Younger. 

The  NLGs  Coalition  To  End  Grand 
Jury  Abuse  is  designed  t-o  put  antigrand 
jury  pressure  on  tlie  top  of  the  Ameri- 
can legal  system  via  Congress  and  so- 
called  public  opinion  makers  and  mem- 
bers of  the  legal  profession.  More  openly 
militant  Is  another  organization  receiv- 
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ing  extensive  National  Lawyers  Guild 
support — tlie  grand  jury  project  of  the 
New  York  Women's  Union  headquar- 
tered at  853  Broadway.  Room  1415,  New 
York,  NY.  10003  1212  533-2299]. 

The  New  York  Women's  Union  is  a 
group  of  highly  militant  revolutionary 
"women's  liberationists,"  which  staged  a 
sit-in  in  the  New  York  offices  of  Senator 
Jacob  Javits  last  spring  to  protest  any 
U.S.  aid  to  the  collapsing  non-Commu- 
nist governments  of  SouUieast  Asia. 

Their  grand  jury  project  was  orga- 
nized in  February,  1975,  to  counteract 
FBI  and  Justice  Department  investiga- 
tions into  the  revolutionary  and  lesbian 
underground  network  wliich  had  har- 
bored not  only  adni'tted  revolutionary 
bank  robber  Susan  Saxe,  but  reportedly 
many  other  members  of  the  new  left  ter- 
rorist groups. 

The  grand  jury  project  of  the  New 
York  Women's  Union  states  it  works 
"regularly"  with  the  Center  for  Constitu- 
tional Rights,  a  NLG  spinoflf  headed  by 
William  Kunstler  and  Artliur  Kinoy;  the 
CEGJA;  the  NLG;  the  Conunittee  of 
Concern  of  the  National  Council  of 
Churches:  "and  a  network  of  grand  jury 
defense  groupxs."  That  network  Includes 
radical  women's  collectives  in  Lexington, 
Ky.;  Seattle:  Philadelpliia;  Boston;  Se- 
attle: Denver;  Los  Angeles;  and  Minne- 
apolis. 

Project  staffers  include  Gerri  Barist, 
Rhonda  Copelon,  Janet  Gallagher,  Judy 
Greenspan,  Judy  Pelaso,  Carlin  Meyer, 
and  Julie  Schwartzberg,  with  assistance 
provided  by  others  including  Beth  Boch- 
nak,  Ruth  Beuchler.  Gina  Cestero,  Doris 
Peterson.  Liz  Schneider,  and  Anne 
Schwartzberg. 

The  leadership  role  taken  by  the  Na- 
tional Lawyers  Guild  on  many  levels  in 
attacking  America's  legal  system  in  de- 
fense of  revolutionaries  and  terrorists  is 
clear.  The  organization  and  its  members 
are  long  overdue  for  a  detailed  and  pub- 
lic examination,  and  yet  the  chairman  of 
the  Judiciary  Committee  has  not  as- 
signed a  single  investigator  to  the  in- 
creasing threat  of  terrorLsm.  I  urge  mj' 
colleagues  to  join  in  urging  him  to  re- 
consider his  inaction  in  light  of  the 
pressing  need. 


LILLIAN  'LID   CUMBER 


Hon.  Yvonne  Brathwaite  Burke 

or    CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  May  13.  1976 

Mrs.  BURKE  of  California.  Mr 
Speaker,  the  Performing  Arts  Society  of 
Los  Angeles — PASLA — sprung  from  tlie 
turmoil  of  the  Watts  riots.  The  societj- 
assists  people  in  discovering  their  cre- 
ative instincts,  thus,  enabling  them  to 
live  an  ultimately  more  enriching  and 
rewarding  life. 

On  Sunday,  May  16.  1976,  PASLA  wiU 
honor  Ms.  LlUian  <Lil)  Cumber,  the  first 
black  female  theatrical  "and  movie  agent 
in  Los  Angeles.  As  president  of  Ul  Cum- 
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ber  Attractions  Agency,  now  celebrating 
its  20th  birthday.  Ms.  Cumber  has  indeed 
been  a  pioneer  in  efforts  to  secure  black 
employment  in  both  stage  and  screen 
productions. 

Ms.  Cumber  was  the  first  person  to  sell 
a  script  written  by  a  black  to  a  television 
network,  was  responsible  for  placing  the 
first  black  in  a  commercial  on  the  west 
coast  and  has  opened  doors  for  many  of 
today's  established  black  actors  and 
actresses.  Her  agency,  which  Ms.  Cumber 
has  headed  since  its  inception,  now  rep- 
resents both  black  and  white  clients  em- 
ployed in  everv*  aspect  of  the  theatrical 
and  "celluloid"  industry. 

Ms.  Cumber's  endeavors,  however,  have 
not  been  limited  to  theatrical  and  movie- 
related  affairs.  She  has  been  a  journalist 
for  40  years,  the  past  10  as  a  columnist 
for  the  Southwest  Wave.  Ms.  Cumber  has 
also  been  extremely  active  in  the  civil 
rights  movement  and  served  as  .secretary 
of  the  Beverly  Hills-Hollywood  branch  of 
the  NAACP  for  a  decade. 

PASLA  will  not  be  the  first  to  recog- 
nize Ms.  Cumber's  brilliance  and  dedica- 
tion. Ms.  Cumber  has  only  recently  been 
selected  for  inclusion  in  the  next  edition 
of  the  prestigious  "Wlio's  Who  of  Amer- 
ican Women."  In  1974.  she  was  inducted 
into  the  Oakland  Museum's  Black  Film- 
makers' Hall  of  Fame  and  in  1967  was 
presented  with  the  Busine.^s  .^ward  by 
the  Los  Angeles  Chapter  of  tlie  National 
As.sociation  of  Negro  Business  and  Pro- 
fessional Women. 

Mr.  Chairman,  many  tributes  are  cur- 
rently being  planned  in  commemoration 
of  the  theatrical,  journalistic  and  civic 
accomplishments  of  Ms.  Cumber  I  am 
indeed  pleased  to  join  with  the  greater 
Los  Angeles  community  in  hononnp  this 
courageous,  talented,  and  highly  revered 
woman. 
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ton.  Smoke  quickly  filled  aii  c!"  the  rooins 
of  the  dwelling,  mrludiutj  the  bedrchom 
where  Jared,  3  year.s  old.  \va.^  locitted. 
After  several  windows  were  broke:.  Den- 
zel  Lofgreen  stepped  through  a  window 
opening  into  the  bedroom.  He  could  see 
nothing  because  of  the  dense  smoke. 
Crawling  along  the  floor,  he  located  the 
unconscious  child.  He  tlicn  took  J,-.rt'd 
back  to  the  open  window  and  .-lepped 
outside  just  before  the  bedroom  be.^ame 
niled  with  flames.  Jared  Martin  iS  alive 
today  because  of  this  heroic  act. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  live  in  an  age  where 
ample  publicity  is  given  to  incidents 
where  citizens  have  failed  to  assist  or  aid 
others  in  need.  I  think  it  Ls  important 
that  acts  of  heroism  and  ChrLstian  con- 
cern such  as  this  one  do  not  go  un- 
noticed. I  join  with  tlie  Carnegie  Hero 
Fund  Commission  in  commending  Den- 
zel  H.  Lofgreen.  a  28-year-old  farmer 
from  Norton.  Kans..  for  this  brave  .i:»d 
unselfish  act  of  heroism. 
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AGENDA     FOR     GO\^RNMENT     RE- 
FORM ACT 


CARNEGIE  HERO  FUND  COMMIS- 
SION AWARD  TO  DENZEL  H  LOF- 
GREEN 


HON.  KEITH  G.  SEBELIUS 

OF    KANSAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  May  13.  1976 

Mr.  SEBELIUS.  Mr.  Speaker,  last 
month,  the  Carnegie  Hero  Fund  Com- 
mission of  Pittsburgh,  Pa.  .  informed  m» 
of  an  award  presentation  that  I  would 
like  to  share  with  and  commend  to  the 
attention  of  my  colleagues. 

The  Carnegie  Hero  Fund  Commission 
awarded  their  Bronxe  Mt^ial  to  Denzel 
H.  Lofgreen  of  Norton.  Kans.  in  recof?- 
nition  of  his  saving  Jared  C.  Martin  from 
a  burning  building  and  suffocation  in 
April  of  last  year. 

It  is  with  a  sense  of  personal  pride 
that  I  relate  this  account  in  that  I  am 
personally  acquainted  with  this  fine 
young  man  and  his  family  in  my  home 
community  of  Norton,  Kar.- 

Denzel  was  present  when  fire  broke 
out  in  a  one-story  frame  house  in  Nor- 
CXXn 884 — Part  11 


HARRY  SHLAUDEMAN 


HON.  MICHAEL  HARRINGTON 

OF     MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT  .-STIVES 

Thursday.  May  13.   1976 

Mr.  HARRINGTON.  Mr  Speaker,  the 
Senate  Select  Committee  on  Intelligence 
has  confirmed  that  the  Nixon  admin- 
istration sought  in  the  early  1970s  to  un- 
dermine the  duly  elected  government  of 
Salvador  Allende  in  Chile.  A  key  partici- 
pant in  that  effort  was  Harry  Shlaude- 
man.  who  was  serving  at  the  time  as  Dep- 
uty Chief  of  Mission  at  the  U.S.  Embas.sy. 
In  1970.  when  .Embassador  Korry  was  au- 
thorized to  encourage  a  military  coup  to 
prevent  Allende  from  coming  to  power,  it 
wa.s  Shlaudeman  who  received  the  -Am- 
ba.ssador's  order  to  determine  what 
further  .'^teps  the  CIA  might  be  taking  in 
this  direction.  And  yet,  in  .spite  of  his  ap- 
parent knowledge  of  U.S.  attempt^';  to  de- 
stroy Allende.  Shlaudeman  later  denied 
repeatedly  before  congressional  commit- 
tees that  the  United  States  had  any  such 
intention. 

Yesterday  tlii.s  man.  who  helped  to  de- 
stroy one  of  the  world's  most  sophisti- 
cated democracies  and  then  lied  about 
it  to  Congress  and  the  public.  wa.<^  pro- 
moted by  President  Ford  to  the  post  of 
Assistant  Secretary  of  State  for  Inter- 
American  .Affairs.  This  appointment  is  a 
slap  in  the  face  to  our  Latin  American 
neighbors  and  an  undisguised  in.-ult  to 
the  Congress.  It  strongly  suggests  that 
this  administration  sees  no  real  need  for 
change  from  the  policies  of  covert  Inter- 
vention pursued  by  its  several  predeces- 
sors. 

I  intend  to  speak  against  the  Shlaude- 
man appointment  during  the  confirma- 
tion hearings  of  the  Senate  Foreign  Rela- 
tions Committee  and  I  hope  to  be 
joined  by  those  of  my  colleagues  who 
.share  my  sen.se  of  alarm  at  the  arrogance 
and  deviousness  of  U.S.  policy  in  this 
hemisphere. 


HON.  JOHN  B.  ANDERSON 

OF    ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  13.  1976 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  niinoL';.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  wish  to  commend  President 
Ford  on  the  major  tnitative  he  ha^  taken 
today  m  sending  to  the  Cop.gres,';  his  prc- 
pcsed  "Agenda  for  Government  Reform 
Act.'  I  am  especially  plca.^ed  that  the  leg- 
islation being  proposed  by  the  President 
closely  parallels  the  "Regulatory  Reform 
Act"  introduced  by  Senatcirs  Charles 
Percy  and  Robert  Bykd  'S.  2812'  in  ti'^e 
Senate,  and  by  Congresswoman  Bakeak^ 
Jordan  and  niyseif  iH.R.  11450  in  the 
Hou.-=e.  with  over  60  cosponsors. 

The  President's  bill,  like  our  bill,  calls 
for  a  comprehensive  examination  of  Fed- 
eral regulator>-  activitie-^  followed  by  con- 
gressiorial  action  on  reform  plans  lor 
each  of  the  major  sectors  covered  Ur.der 
the  President's  biU.  this  would  be  carried 
out  over  a  4-year  timetable.  By  the  end  of 
January  in  each  of  the  years,  the  Presi- 
dent would  send  up  hl<;  reform  proposal. 
If  the  House  and  Senate  have  not  enact.ed 
reform  legislation  by  November  15.  the 
President's  plan  would  become  the  pend- 
ing order  of  business  on  the  floor  of  each 
House  and  remain  so  until  acted  upon. 
The  agenda  for  reform  set  by  the  Presi- 
dents  bill  calls  for  consideration  of 
transportation  and  agriculture  reform  in 
1977:  mining,  heavy  manufacturing,  and 
public  utilities  m  1978:  light  manufactur- 
ing and  construction  in  1979;  and  com- 
munication, finance,  insurance,  real  es- 
tate, trade,  and  services  in  1980.  In  his 
me.ssage  to  the  Congress  the  President 
has  emphasized  that.  "Thl«  new  program 
must  not  delay  reform  efforts  now  undei- 
way."  To  quote  further  from  the  Pre'^i- 
dent's  message: 

This  new  legislation  Is  a  complemer.t  not 
a  p\;bstltute  for  the  oi.-golng  administrative 
improvements  and  legislative  proposals  I 
have  already  announced.  My  Administration 
will  continue  to  press  forward  to  reduce  un- 
necessary and  burdensome  regulation,  to  cut 
back  en  government  Imposed  pap>erwork  and 
red  tape,  to  make  administrative  Improve- 
ments wherever  possible,  and  to  obtain  con- 
gre.sslonal  action  on  proposals  for  lncrea.<ied 
competition  in  regulated  indiustrles 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  think  it  is  important  tc 
note  that  the  President  1=  no  Johnny - 
come-lately  to  the  regulatorv-  reform 
cause.  In  fact,  it  was  he  who  stimulated 
this  whole  debate  back  in  October  of 
1974  when  he  launched  a  major  program 
of  regulatory  reform  and  made  this  one 
of  the  top  priorities  of  his  administration. 
Legislation  has  already  been  enacted  to 
repeal  fair  trade  laws,  increase  competi- 
tion in  the  securities  industry,  and  eiinii- 
nate  outdated  regulation  of  the  railroads. 
Still  pending  in  the  Congress  are  the 
President's  proposals  to  reform  regula- 
tion of  our  airlines,  motor  earners  and 
financial  institutions.  The  momentum  for 
regulatory  reform  has  grown  out  of  the 
recognition  that  Government  regulation 
often  produces  excessive  constraints  on 
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Uie  economy  by  reduclnJ  competition, 
drvmg  up  costs,  and  overfciirdeniiig  the 
regulated  sectors  with  ex.e  vc  paper- 
work requirements  and  uiii».'<  '•  ^ary  reg- 
ulation's The  regulatory  bureaucracy  has 
KTown  like  Topsy  with  littlejcoordinatlon 
or  thought  to  the  adverse  impact  of  some 
of  Its  demands  on  the  ecoi^my  and  in- 
dividual freedom.  ' 

While  it  is  convenient  to  make  the 
faceless  regulatory  bureaucfaUs  the  chief 
villains  and  scapegoats  in  this  whole 
piece,  the  Congress  cannot  escape  its 
share  of  the  blame  for  not  fully  antic- 
ipating the  impact  of  its  legislative 
decisions  which  have  fostered  such  regu- 
lations, or  for  not  carefully  exercising 
close  oversight  once  the  programs  are  on 
the  statute  books  and  the  Implementa- 
tion process  has  been  set  in  motion. 

Mr.  Speaker,  ever  since  this  whole  reg- 
ulatory refoi-m  debate  was  kicked  off  In 
the  fail  of  1974.  we  have  been  bombarded 
almost  daily  with  our  own  rhetoric  about 
the  need  to  do  something.  Yet.  the  fact 
remains  that  very  little  has  actually  been 
done  other  than  to  fill  the  Congressional 
Record,  our  press  releases,  newsletters, 
and  speakmg  engagements,  with  all  the 
right  words  While  the  pen  might  be 
mightier  than  the  sword,  we  have  not  yet 
slam  the  bureaucratic  dragon  with  our 
Bic  pens,  or  drowned  him  in  our  ink.  or 
deafened  him  by  our  cries  of  outrage.  In 
the  final  analysis,  our  talk  is  cheap  if  it 
is  not  backed  up  by  appropriate  action. 
The  President's  bill,  like  our  own  regu- 
latory reform  bill,  would  force  the  Presi- 
dent and  Congress  to  work  in  concert 
according  to  a  set  timetable  to  take  the 
appropriate  action  to  overhaul  our  regu- 
latory bureaucracy  and  eliminate  waste, 
duplication,  inefficiency,  and  costly  and 
unnecessary  regulations  which  are  ham- 
.stringing  our  economy.  Like  our  present 
congressional  budget  process.  It  would  in- 
stitute a  form  of  self-discipliiie  aimed  at 
correcting  these  long-neglecfed  problem 
areas. 

Mr.  Speaker,  while  there  are  some  dif 
ferences  between  the  Presidents  bill  and 
Uiat  which  I  introdui  cd  wil&i  Congres.s- 
woman    Jordan-    our >     wmijd     bo     even 
t.<>ui;her  in  its  action  fori  !;.j  nirrhanism 
by  U'l-mlnating  the  power>  of  inc  uiTected 
uKt'iiiip-^   In   the  absence  <*  affirmative 
( on^ire.ssional  action  on  a  reform  plan — 
I  think  it  is  important  to  ^phaslze  the 
suiiilaritics  in  approach  ai  d  to  at  least 
bc^ui   the   necessary  hear!  igs  on   these 
alternatives  now   It  is  obvl  »us  that  if  we 
are  to  embark  on  either  of   he  timetables 
prescribed,  both  of  which   )egin  in  1977, 
we  must  act  in  thus  sesslop  to  establish 
those  timetables  and  lay  [the  necessary 
groundwork  for  reform,  t  again  call  on 
the  Government  Operations  Committee 
to  begin  hearings  on  this  comprehensive 
regulatory  reform  agenda.  The  American 
people  expect  and  deserve  more  than  Just 
election  year  rhetoric  from  the  Congress. 
Mr   Speaker,  at  this  p<flnt  in  the  Rec- 
ord  I  am  inserting  tlie  President's  ad- 
dres,s  today  at  the  Bicentennial  Salute  to 
Small  Business  here  in  fVashington.  In 
his  remarks  the  Prcsid^it  pays  tribute 
to  the  majors;ole  playeq  by  small  busl- 
nes.s  in  our  Nation's  economic  develop- 
ment   and    he     unveiLs     his     legislative 
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agenda  for  Ooverrunent  reform.  I  com- 
mend   the   President's    remarks    to    the 
attention  of  my  colleagues. 
Text  or  Remarks  by  the  President  to  be  De- 
livered   AT    "A    Bicentennial    Salute    to 

Small  Business."  Hyatt  Recency  Hotel 

It  la  a  great  honor  for  me  to  Join  In  this 
Bicentennial  salute  to  small  buslneeB  I  ap- 
preciate your  very  warm  welcome 

Qeorge  Washington  once  wrote.  "Let  your 
discourse  with  men  of  business  be  short  and 
comprehensive." 

Lllie  America,  that  advice  Is  about  200  years 
old.  but  I  think  its  still  pretty  good. 

In  the  earliest  days  of  American  history, 
small  business  men  and  women  were  among 
the  first  to  revolt  against  the  tyranny  and  op- 
pression of  a  far-away  government. 

Seeking  the  freedom  to  control  their  own 
lives  and  economic  destinies,  hundreds  of 
merchants  and  shopkeepers  and  craftsmen 
helped  wage  and  win  the  flght  for  America's 
independence. 

With  that  Independence,  small  buslnesB  has 
played  a  major  role  In  building  America  to 
greatness  In  the  two  centuries  that  have  fol- 
lowed. 

You  account  for  97  percent  of  all  non-farm 
businesses  In  America,  for  nearly  half  the 
gross  national  product,  and  nearly  three- 
ftfths  of  all  non-farm  private  employment. 
About  100  million  Americans  own.  work  for. 
or  are  supported  by  small  t}uslness. 

As  I  said  Ui  my  Small  Business  Week  proc- 
lamation earlier  this  year,  "small  buslnes-ses 
are  the  cornerstone  of  the  American 
economy." 

To  ensure  that  small  business  In  America 
survives  and  thrives  in  the  future,  as  It  has 
In  the  past.  I  have  proposed  legislation  to 
raise  the  estate-tas  exemption  from  60,000  to 
150.000  dollars,  stretch  out  the  payments  at 
low  Interest  rates  over  25  years,  and  exempt 
from  taxation  the  transfer  of  your  businesses 
from  husband  to  wife 

To  help  you  obtain  the  capital  you  need  to 
grow  and  create  the  new  Jobs  America  needs, 
I  have  also  proposed  the  retention  of  the 
60.000  dollar  corporate  surcharge  exemption, 
a  two  percent  reduction  In  the  maximum 
corporate  Income  tax  rate,  and  a  33  percent 
Increase  In  the  SmaU  Business  Administra- 
tion's major  loan  guarantee  program. 

And  as  Mitch  Kobollnskl  and  others  re- 
ported earlier  this  week,  the  AdmlnUstratlon 
has  developed 

^a  vigorous  new  small  business  export 
program; 

— a  natlontU  secondary  market  program  to 
tap  new  private  sources  of  funds  for  small 
business. 

— and  a  new  partnership  of  government, 
small  business  and  education  to  do  for  small 
bviBlness  what  a  similar  partnersiiip  hii,':  donp 
for  agriculture  In  the  last  hundred  yean. 

I  am  very  grateful  for  the  hard  work,  the 
sacrifice,  the  courage,  the  Ingenuity,  arid  the 
economic  strength  you  have  contributed  to 
America — and  this  Bicentennial  salute  to  the 
small  business  men  and  women  of  America 
13  very  well  deserved. 

As  we  enter  our  third  century,  America 
Is  faced  again  with  fundamental  choice  of 
what  kind  of  government — and  how  much 
government — we  want. 

Like  the  patriots  of  1776,  we  are  concerned 
about  the  power  of  government — the  power 
to  tAX.  the  power  to  spend,  the  power  to 
regulate. 

For  the  past  forty  years,  since  the  darkest 
days  of  the  Great  Depression,  those  fxjwers 
have  been  on  the  Increase 

When  economic  or  social  problems  have 
arisen,  more  and  more  people  have  turned 
more  and  more  habitually  to  government  for 
quick  solutions. 

This  growing  reliance  has.  In  turn,  given 
the    Federal    Ooverrunent    more    and    more 
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powrer  to  dictate  how  each  of  us  must  live 
and  work. 

In  our  haste  to  say  "the  government  ought 
to  do  something  about  that,"  we  have  allowed 
an  enormous  Federal  bureaucracy  to  be 
established. 

Since  President  Dwlght  D.  Elsenhower  left 
office,  236  departments,  agencies,  bureaus  and 
commissions  have  been  created — and  only  21 
have  been  eliminated 

We  have  more  than  a  thou.sand  different 
Federal  programs,  more  than  80  regulatory 
agencies,  and  more  than  100  thousand  gov- 
ernment workers  whose  primary  responsibil- 
ity Is  to  tell  other  Americans  what  the  Con- 
gress heus  said  they  can  and  cannot  do. 

But  even  with  all  of  this  control,  govern- 
ment has  often  proven  to  be  clumsy  and 
Ineffective  In  meeting  many  of  America's 
most  serious  problems 

In  fact,  the  rising  cost  and  control  of  gov- 
ernment has  Itself  become  one  of  America's 
most  serious  problems — one  I  have  already 
begun  to  attack. 

Government  costs  have  added  to  Inflation 
and  reduced  the  investment  and  purchasing 
power  of  businessmen  and  Individual."?. 

Government  has  developed  an  insatiable 
appetite  for  pajser  and  red  tap)e.  and  it  Is 
choking  the  life  out  of  free  enterprise  and 
Individual  Initiative  In  America 

Government  reporting  requirements  cost 
small  businesses  In  America  18  billion  dol- 
lars a  year 

With  teams  of  lawyers  and  accountants  to 
help,  executives  of  large  corporatloits  may 
be  able  to  cope  with  these  reporting  require- 
ments One  oil  company  pays  475  people  to 
work  full-time  on  preparing  and  filing  gov- 
ernment reports 

But  small  business  executives  must  devote 
many  working  days  figuring  out  for  them- 
selves what  each  new  government  regulation 
may  mean  to  their  buslne.sses. 

It's  time  you  got  back  to  working  for  your 
customers  instead  of  the  government.  And 
It's  time  the  government  minded  Its  own 
business  for  a  while,  and  let  you  nin  yours 
The  simple  fact  Is  that  tlie  government 
has  grown  too  large,  too  powerful,  too  costly, 
too  remote,  and  yet  too  deeply  Involved  In 
the  dally  lives  of  the  American  people 

Today,  a.s  part  of  the  Bicentennial  salute 
to  small  bvLslness.  I  am  l.ssulnp  ti  declaration 
of  Independence  from  the  needless  regula- 
tions of  government,  and  I  Invite  yoti  all  to 
Join  me  In  a  new  struggle  for  freedom  in 
America 

In  fact,  the  struggle  has  already  begun  In 
the  past  year,  we  have  achieved  the  most  sig- 
nificant reform  In  government  regulations  In 
three  decades 

At  my  urging  the  Congres.s  ha-s  pa.s.sed 
several  Important  new  laws  which  begin  to 
reverse  the  trend  of  growing  government 
interference 

We  have  opened  up  competition  In  the  se- 
curities market  for  the  first  time  since  the 
major  stock  exchanges  were  established  200 
yean*  ago. 

We  have  reduced  the  Interstate  Commerc* 
Commission's  regulation  of  railroads  for  the 
first  time  since  the  creation  of  the  agency  in 
1887 

We  have  lncrea.sed  civil  and  criminal  pen- 
alties for  antitrust  vlolatlorts  to  ensure  thst 
competition  can  flourl.sh.  and  that  there  la 
still  freedom  In  the  free  enterprl.se  svstem 
The  Congress  Is  now  conslde'lng  additional 
legislation  I  have  proposed  to  .eform  regula- 
tions governing  airlines,  the  moU)r  carrier 
Industry    and  financial  ln.stltutlons 

In  addition  to  These  regulatory  reforms. 
1  have  directed  eve'v  agency  of  the  Federal 
Oovernment  to  reduce  by  at  lea.st  10  percent 
the  number  of  reporting  forms  It  produce* 
and  requires  of  the  American  people  and 
I  have  .set  a  deadline  of  July  first.  I  pot  ■ 
progress  report  a  couple  of  days  ago  which 
savs   that   deadline  will   be  met    But  that  to 
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only  the  beginning  of  a  project  that  Is  long 
overdue. 

I  have  also  met  with  the  heads  of  In- 
d-;><Mident  repulatory  agencies  and  asked  for 
tliClr  support  in  reducing  unneeded  and 
costly  delays. 

The  results  are  already  apparent: 

The  Securities  and  Exchange  Commission 
used  to  take  about  a  year  to  hand  down 
opinions.  It  Is  down  to  about  45  days  now. 
and  soon  It  will  take  30  days 

The  Small  Business  Administration  has 
Just  launched  a  pilot  program  that  will  re- 
duce the  proce.sslng  time  for  loan  guarantees 
fri'm  a  month  or  more  to  Just  48  hours 

I'he  Labor  Department  has  reduced  and 
simplified  reporting  requirements  for  sm.-ill 
pension  funds,  saving  the  small  businessman 
and  the  government  nearly  one  billion  dol- 
lars In  yearly  costs. 

A  radio  station  In  New  Hampshire  once 
paid  26  dollars  In  postage  alone  just  to  mall 
an  application  to  the  Federal  Communlca- 
tloiLs  Commission.  Now  that  application  has 
been   reduced  to  one  sheet  of  paper 

And  while  It  once  took  six  to  eight  weeks 
to  get  a  license  from  the  FCC  to  u.se  a  citizens 
band  radio,  today  a  temporary  llcen.se  may  be 
obtained  at  the  time  of  purchase  I  know 
I  asked  "First  Mama  " 

Last  Friday.  I  created  temporary  Presi- 
dential task  forces  to  simplify  and  streamline 
government  regulations  beginning  with  the 
Federal  Energy  Administration  ai»d  the  Oc- 
cupational Safety  and  Health  Administra- 
tion 

The  Congres.s  has  given  these  agencies  a 
Job  to  do,  but  they  can  do  that  Job  without 
needlessly  harassing  the  American  business- 
man— and  I  Intend  to  see  that  they  do. 

If  you  have  any  good  suggestions  on  how 
to  make  these  agencies  work  more  effectively 
and  more  efficiently,  I  will  certainly  welcome 
your  Ideas 

But  all  of  us  recognize  that  reducing 
paperwork  and  Improving  our  regulatory 
practices  really  amount  to  only  treating  the 
symptoms    of    more    fundamental    problems. 

We  need  to  stop  Just  sciatching  the  sur- 
face, stop  dealing  In  piecemeal  approaches, 
stop  merely  moving  agencies  around  or  re- 
naming them  and  for  a  change,  stop  long 
enough  to  listen  to  what  American  business 
and  labor  and  consumers  have  to  say  about 
things 

What  we  need  now  Is  an  agenda  for  ac- 
tion, a  timetable  for  progress  toward  real 
reform. 

We  cannot  untangle  forty  years'  work  of 
bureaucratic  red  taf>e  overnight,  but  we  can 
at  least  set  the  process  In  motion 

Because  of  the  importance  which  I  attach 
to  the  small  business  community  and  be- 
cause you  have  sought  these  needed  reforms 
so  persistently  and  vigorously,  I  am  taking 
this  occasion  to  announce  that  today  I  have 
sent  to  the  C^ongress  legislation  which  will 
force  action  on  fundamental  regulaUiry  re- 
form in  each  of  the  next  four  years. 

This  legislation  would  require  the  Presi- 
dent to  analyze  the  benefits  and  problems  of 
Federal  regulations,  and  to  make  specific  rec- 
ommendations for  reform  to  the  Congress. 

And  It  would  give  the  Congress  a  binding 
obligation — and  a  specific  deadline — to  act 
on  tliose  proposals 

For  example,  If  this  law  were  in  force  to- 
day, aiid  I  recommended,  among  other  things. 
that  O.SHA  l! ^specters  be  directed  to  give  ad- 
vice and  assistance  to  your  business,  rather 
than  Just  handing  out  fines,  the  Congress 
couldn't  bury  those  proposals;  and  they 
couldn't  Just  talk  them  to  death.  Both  the 
House  a::d  Senate  would  be  required  to  act 
on  these  proposals  within  nine  and  a  half 
months 

Furthermore,  the  bill  calls  upon  the  Presi- 
dent to  ask  your  advice  on  realistic  reform, 
and  because  action  Is  assured,  It  will  b« 
worth  the  Investment  of  your  own  time  and 
thought. 
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Here  Is  the  agenda: 

In  1977  we  will  develop  comprehensive  re- 
form proposals  in  transportation  and  agri- 
culture; In  1978,  mliUng,  heavy  manufactur- 
ing, and  public  utilities;  in  1979,  light  man- 
ufacturing and  construction;  in  1980,  com- 
munications, finance.  Insurance  and  other 
service  industries 

This  comprehensive  review  will  have  four 
major  goals 

Rrst,  ensure  that  government  jjollcles  do 
not  infringe  tinnecessarlly  on  Individual 
choice  and  Initiative  or  in  the  free  market- 
place 

Second,  find  better  ways  to  achieve  our 
valid  economic,  health  and  safety  goals  at 
minimal  costs 

Third,  ensure  that  government  policies  and 
programs  benefit  the  public  Interest  rather 
than  special  interests 

And  fourth.  a.ssure  that  regulatory  policies 
are  equitably  enforced. 

This  legislation  was  born  of  a  common  con- 
cern for  regulatory  reform  within  the  Ad- 
ministration and  the  Congress, 

Senators  Robert  BjTd  and  Charles  Percy 
and  Representatives  John  Anderson  and 
Barbara  Jordan  have  been  in  the  forefront 
in  proposing  regulatory  reforms,  and  I  took 
forward  to  working  with  them  to  marshal 
broad,  bi-partisan  support  and  swift  enact- 
ment of  this  bin 

This  new  initiative  Is  not,  in  any  way.  In- 
tended to  delay  reforms  on  which  you  have 
every  right  to  expect  immediate  action 

My  administration  will  continue  to  reduce 
unnecessary  and  burdensome  regulations,  to 
cut  back  on  paperwork  and  red  tape,  to  make 
admlnLstratlve  Improvements  wherever  pos- 
sible, arrt  'c  get  the  Congress  to  act  on  re- 
form legislation  already  submitted. 

These  are  ambitious  programs.  But  I  am 
certain  that  if  America's  third  century  Is  to 
be  the  century  of  the  Individual,  we  must 
take  the  first  bold  steps  toward  reducing  the 
Influence  of  government  In  our  everyday  lives 
and  reclaiming  the  freedom  that  l£  our  great- 
est heritage 

As  the  proprietors  of  small  btislness,  you 
pos.sess  those  traits  of  individual  Initiative, 
self-reliance  and  creativity  we  prize  so  highly 
in  .America. 

Those  traits  have  always  been  Indispensa- 
ble characteristics  of  a  free  and  dynamic 
and  forward-looking  people  I  believe  these 
traits  are  still  the  dominant  ones  In  Amer- 
ica If  they  are,  then  our  third  centiu^  can 
only  be  greater  than  the  two  glorious  cen- 
turies that  have  gone  before. 


REPEAL  THE  DAVIS-BACON  ACT 


HON.  BILL  ARCHER 

or    TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  May  13.  1976 

Mr.  ARCHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  our  con- 
cern with  inflation  should  lead  us  to 
focus  on  the  inflationary  action  by  a 
majority  of  Congress  in  applying  the 
Davis-Bacon  Act  provisions  to  construc- 
tion projects  involving  Federal  funds. 
This  action  adds  to  the  cost  of  projects 
and  this  cost  is  paid  for  by  the  taxpayers. 
I  would  like  to  enter  into  the  Record  an 
excellent  column  by  Mr.  Allan  C.  Brown- 
feld  entitled  "Davis-Bacon  Act  Wasting 
Billions": 

Davis-Bacon  Act  Wastino  Buxtons 
I  By  Allan  C.  Brownfeld) 

In  1931  Congress  passed  a  law  without 
understanding  what  Its  long  run  effects 
would  be.  The  Davis-Bacon  Act  establishes 
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wage  rates  and  other  conditions  on  construc- 
tion projects  with  more  than  $2,000  of  federal 
funds  Involved, 

At  the  time  of  Its  passage,  with  the  sup- 
port, then  and  now,  of  the  large  labor  unions, 
one  of  Its  purposes  was  to  exclude  black 
workers  from  competing  with  white  workers 
in  construction  training  and  employment 
The  waste  and  discrimination  which  resulted 
has  had  a  serious  and  negative  effect  on  the 
economy  as  well  as  on  the  advancement  of 
black  workers 

The  law  requires  minimum  wages  of  as 
much  as  $100  a  day  In  the  4,5  mUlion- 
employe  construction  Industry,  the  nation  s 
largest.  The  President's  Council  of  Economic 
Advisers  has  put  Itself  on  record  as  having 
"long  favored  the  removal  of  such  restric- 
tions as  the  Davis-Bacon  Act."  Arthur  P. 
Burns,  chairman  of  the  Federal  Reserve  Sys- 
tem, has  said  that.  "It  Is  my  Intention  to  u.se 
such  Influence  as  I  have  to  encourage  repeal 
of  this  act.  " 

Economist  Walter  Heller,  hardly  a  con- 
servative, argues.  "A  government  that  Is  dead 
serious  about  fighting  Inflation  ought  also, 
at  long  last  to  put  an  end  to  the  laws,  reg- 
ulations and  practices  that  make  government 
an  accomplice  in  many  cost  and  price-prop- 
ping actions,  running  from  overregulatlon  of 
transportation  rates  and  under -enforcement 
of  anti-trust  laws  to  fair  trade  laws  and  the 
Davis-Bacon  Act  .  Such  actions  will  step 
on  the  toes  of  ,  ,  well-heeled  pressure  groups 
.  .  .  but  now  Is  the  time  to  take  those 
political  risks." 

The  Davis-Bacon  Act  directs  the  secretary 
of  labor  to  set  mlnlmum-pay  rates  at  the 
level  of  prevailing  wages  in  the  immediate 
area.  Before  a  contractor  can  bid  on  a  gov- 
ernment Job,  he  Is  told  by  Washington  what 
he  must  pay  TTiese  mlnlmums  have  sky- 
rockets over  the  years  to  the  point  wher« 
they  no  longer  represent  average  rates  but 
are  simply  union  scales.  Imported  from  great 
distances. 

Consider  several  examples: 

In  Pittsburgh,  a  600-unlt  housing  project. 
40  per  cent  federally  financed,  was  halted 
when  Washington  in  1972  ruled  that  union 
wage  rates  had  to  be  paid.  In  that  area.  90 
per  cent  of  all  residential  construction  was 
open-shop,  at  40  per  cent  below  union  rates. 
This  added  $9,000  to  the  cost  of  each  unit. 

In  a  remote  non-union  section  of  Georgia, 
the  Army  Corps  of  Engineers  estimated  It 
would  cost  $40.6  million  for  the  Carters  Dam 
flood  control  project.  Ooverrunent  rulings 
raised  pay  scales  as  much  as  82  per  cent  In 
22  months.  After  completion,  the  project  cost 
$106  million — a  cost  overrun  of  157  per  cent. 

In  Chlttendon  County.  Vt,,  roofers  make 
$4  an  hour  and  there  Is  not  one  union  roofer 
In  the  county.  Yet,  the  Labor  Departmet 
ImpKJsed  a  $9.25  an  hour  minimum  on  local 
contractors  bidding  for  public -housing  jobs. 
In  Albany,  N.T,,  local  electricians  charge  $6.96 
an  hour  but  Washington  Insisted  that  con- 
tractors pay  them  $8.S2.  In  one  typical  case, 
the  cost  of  a  government-financed  project 
soEO-ed  from  $36,000  to  $82,000, 

According  to  the  General  Accounting  Of- 
fice, with  federally  financed  construction  now 
running  at  about  $40  billion  a  year,  the 
Davis-Bacon  Act  is  costing  taxpayers  at  least 
$1.5  billion  annually.  Congress  has  expanded 
the  law  no  less  than  63  times,  now  including 
a  variety  of  projects  that  are  oiUy  partly  fi- 
nanced by  government. 

The  evils  of  Davis-Bacon  spread  rapidly  to 
non-government  construction.  In  addition, 
the  act  discriminates  against  minorities  and 
veterans  by  limiting  the  number  of  trainees 
allowed,  enforcing  rigid  age  and  educational 
standards,  and  excluding  the  use  of  helpers 
In  major  trades.  This  reduces  job  opportu- 
nities and  community  benefits  and.  as  the 
National  Association  of  Minority  Contractors 
recently  declared  ".  .  .  unemployment 
among  black  males  In  cities  with  populations 
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over  100.000  Is  19.7  per  ceuf.  In  these  same 
cities,  coustructlon  requirements  are  not  be- 
ing met  .  .  .  The  large  pool  of  Idle  labor 
cannot  be  used  and  or  tralafd  because  of  the 
restrictions  of  the  Davls-Bwcon  Act.  Welfare 
Is  Inflationary.  Recoinmend|tlon:  suspension 
of  Davis-Bacon  Act  requlreibents." 

If  It  is  so  clear  that  the  !Davl8-Bacon  Act 
is  mtlauonary.  that  It  Is  dbstlng  taxpayers 
billions  of  dollars,  dlscrlailnatlng  against 
minorities  and  having  adverse  eilects  on  pri- 
vate construction,  why  Isn't  It  repef.led?  The 
fact  is  that  It  Is  supported  by  the  AFL-<;io 
which  hopes.  In  the  long  run.  to  eliminate 
all  non-union  employment  In  the  construc- 
tion industry  and  which  has  received  en- 
couragement by  a  Democratic  Congress 
which  Is  afraid  to  act  contrary  to  the  wishes 
of  labor,  as  evidenced  by  th«  recently  passed 
common  situs  picketing  bill,  long  a  goal  of 
labor  leaders. 

Even  so  strong  a  friend  of  labor  as  ihe  New? 
York  Times  commented.  "It  Is  a  measure  of 
distorted  priorities  that  Congress  has  seen 
fit  this  vear  to  push  through  a  long-disputed 
bill  making  it  easy  for  building  trade  unions 
to  shut  down  an  entire  construction  site 
when  any  single  union  has  a  dispute  with 
even  one  subcontractor.  Such  vast  expansion 
of  the  right  to  picket  ...  was  not  demanded 
bv  the  rank  and  file  .  .  Rather,  the  pressure 
originated  with  the  leaders  of  the  building 
trades  unions  who  increasingly  have  seen 
their  monopolistic  control  over  construction 
workers  slip  awav  ..  It  Is  no  contribution  to 
either  union  demcK;racy  or  union  responsibil- 
ity to  give  succor  to  these  unions  by  Increas- 
ing their  ability  to  coerce  non-union  work- 

crs     •  •'* 
The  Davis-Bacon  Act  should  be  repealed 


ROYBALS  STATEMENT  ON; 
HOUSING  AUTHORIZATION 
OF      1976    iH.R     129451 


THE 
ACT 


HON    F.DWARD  R.  ROYBAL 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRBSENTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  13.  1976 
Mr  ROYBAL.  Mr.  Speaker,  during  the 
last  few  months,  the  Select  Committee 
on  Aging's  Subcommittee  on  Housing 
and  Consumer  InteresUs.  which  I  have 
the  privilege  of  chairing,  has  heard  over 
122  witnesses  and  surveyed  6  national 
housing  organizations  which  had 
examined  and/or  evaluated  HUD's  Im- 
plementation of  section  8  and  section  202. 
As  a  result  of  this,  the  subcommittee  in 
March  1976.  Lssued  a  report  entitled 
"Elderly  Housing  Overview:  HUD's  In- 
action." which  includes  14  recommenda- 
tions for  action  by  Congress. 

I  am  very  pleased  to  see  that  the  Com- 
mittee on  Banking.  Currency  and  Hous- 
ing has  incorporated  three  of  these  rec- 
ommendations In  the  Housing  Authoriza- 
tion Act  of  1976  (H.R.  12945). 

The  subcommittee's  report  recom- 
mended that  section  8's  present  eo-day 
limitation  of  the  subsidy  on  unoccupied 
units  be  extended  to  at  least  cover  the 
debt  services  accruing  to  that  particular 
unit,  since  the  present  limitation  on 
unoccupied  units  does  not  provide  suf- 
ficient incentive  or  security  to  the 
lender.  In  addition,  our  r«3ort  asked  that 
a  reevaluatlon  of  the  fair  market  rentals 
be  undertaken.  Tlie  problem  has  been 
that  the  ceilings  estab^hed  in  some 
areas  have  made  exlstltjg  housing  un- 
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available  to  older  people  in  need  and 
have  discouraged  developers  of  new 
units,  who  fear  that  the  fair  market 
rental  will  not  be  sufficient  to  support 
the  projects'  operating  costs  and  debt 
service.  Further,  our  report  stressed  the 
need  to  use  section  8  to  stimulate  new- 
construction. 

Thus,  I  am  particularly  gratified  by 
the  committee's  action  that  would  au- 
thorize subsidy  payments  for  up  to  1  year 
beyond  the  60-day  period  In  an  amount 
equal  to  the  debt  service  attributable  to 
a  vacant  unit  if.  first,  the  project  was  not 
covered  by  a  mortgage  Insured  by  FHA — 
other  than  under  a  coinsurance  program ; 
second,  the  project  was  approved  under 
section  8  as  a  newly  constructed  or  sub- 
stantially rehabilitated  project;  third,  a 
good  faith  effort  is  being  made  to  fill  the 
unit;  fourth,  the  unit  provides  decent, 
safe,  and  sanitary  housing;  and  fifth,  the 
cash  flow  of  the  project  as  a  whole  does 
not  exceed  cash  expenses.  I  also  support 
and  am  in  full  agreement  with  the  Hous- 
ing Authorization  Act  of  1976  rep>ort 
which  directs  HUD  to  modify  its  contract 
rent  procedures  to  establish  realistic 
monthly  rents  under  section  8  to  encour- 
age new  construction  and  rehabilitation 
of  existing  units. 

My  subcommittee's  report  also  recom- 
mended that  the  authorization  for  sec- 
tion 202  be  Increased  to  an  aggregate 
level  of  up  to  $2.5  billion  for  a  3-year 
period.  I  am  happy  to  see  that  thLs  bill 
(H.R.  129451  would  increase  the  author- 
ization for  the  202  direct  loan  program 
by  $2.5  billion  to  an  aggregate  level  of 
$3.3  billion  which  would  be  spread  over 
a  3-year  period  According  to  testimony 
presented  before  the  Subcommittee  on 
Housing  and  Consumer  Interests,  a  mini- 
mum of  100,000  units  need  to  be  built  per 
year  to  meet  the  housing  needs  of  the 
Nations  elderly.  Thus,  the  committee's 
action  is  a  strong  step  toward  solving  this 
problem. 

I  am  pleased  to  support  H.R.  12945  and 
its  accompanying  report,  and  I  commend 
the  leadership  and  members  of  the  Bank- 
ing, Currency  and  Housing  Committee 
for  working  so  capably  for  this  legisla- 
tion. 


THE  MISUSE  OF  OUR  NATIONAL 
FORESTS 


May  IS,  1976 


HON.  GEORGE  E.  BROWN,  JR. 

or    CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  May  13.  1976 

Mr.  BROWN  of  California.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, there  is  a  tendency  on  the  part  of 
legislators  Involved  in  a  complicated  con- 
sideration of  new  reforms  to  become  im- 
mersed in  technical  ties  Though  such 
particulars  are  very  important,  especially 
in  the  discussion  of  national  forest  tim- 
ber management  practices  which  re- 
quires scientiflr  and  managerial  input,  it 
is  very  Important  that  we  scrutinize  that 
evidence  which  points  out  many  cases 
of  mismanagement  of  our  public  forest 
The  Congress  is  considering  timber  man- 
agement reforms  because  of  this  very 
evidence  and  the  pressures  of  growing 


public  concern,  manifested  in  the  size 
and  widespread  membership  of  organiza- 
tions tliroughout  the  country.  Soil  ero- 
sion, massive  clearcuts.  clogged  rivers, 
and  dying  salmon  are  not  figments  of 
imaginative  minds.  Such  problems  must 
be  addressed  through  adequate,  coherent 
reforms. 

The  following  two  articles,  which  I 
insert  in  the  Record,  stress  two  separate, 
but  interrelated  problems  in  our  national 
forest  management — that  of  the  growing 
use  of  technicians  and  computers  in  de- 
termining areas  suitable  for  cutting  and 
regeneration,  and  the  inclusion  of  road- 
less areas  In  the  establishment  of  allow- 
able cut. 

The  tlieme  found  in  ooth  is  that  witli- 
out  good  laws  to  restrict  the  misuse  uf 
current  loose  guidelines,  the  future  pro- 
ductivity of  our  national  forests  is  ques- 
tionable. I  urge  my  colleagues  to  read 
these  articles  carefully. 

The  articles  follow: 
[From    the    Mlssoullan    (Missoula.    Mont). 
Aug,  5,  19751 

Painful  Elaboration  or  the  Obvious 

One  important  and  Inescapable  fact  con- 
cerning our  western  forests  presents?  Itselfff 
I  e  ,  enormous  area.s  are  clearcut  or  otherwise 
denuded  by  Insects,  fire.  A  second  fact  Is 
there  U  little  or  no  regeneration,  and 
planted   seedlings  are  dead  or   dying. 

These  conclusions  have  come  to  the  front 
of  mv  consciousness  through  30  years  of  log- 
ging, lumbe.-lng.  hunting,  fishing,  camping 
and  hlkln'  I  also  have  a  Bachelor  of  Science 
degree  in  forestry  from  the  University  of 
Montana. 

It  Is  necessary  to  mention  the  degree  to 
establish  myself  as  an  expert  I  once  noted  s 
decline  In  the  elk  population  and  quality  of 
hunting  and  couldn't  comment  (with  only  30 
years  of  outdoor  experience )  Someone  always 
would  say.  •Thirty  years  of  flushing  toilets 
doesn't  make  you  a  plumber" 

Therefore,  as  we  struggle  through  Inter- 
minable scientific  studies,  investigations, 
experiments  and  surveys  the  years  go  by  and 
by  and  by.  More  acreage  Is  cut.  burned,  eaten 
or  otherwise  destroyed  and  forgotten 

It  Isn't  really  forgotten,  the  computer  he.-e 
at  Region  One  can  In.stantaneously  determine 
that  283  46  acres  on  a  32.4  per  cent  southewt 
slope  at  an  elevation  of  3.274  4  feet  was  logged 
between  May  1.  1970.  and  Oct.  1.  1970,  that 
the  slash  was  broadcast  burned  and  the  en- 
tire area  replanted  to  Douglas  Fir  and  West- 
ern Larch  in  the  spring  of  1972  by  a  private 
contractor  A  multitude  of  facte  regurglUted 
at  the  touch  of  a  button. 

Mind  boggling  efflclency.  Super  maximiza- 
tion and  utilization  of  scientific  technologi- 
cal and  Industrial  knowhow  and  expertise  to 
achieve  ultimate  profit  maximizing  and  in- 
sure absolute  compliance  with  forestry  ob- 
jectives 

May  I  elaborate  on  computers  in  forestry? 
The  compviters  work  with  near  100  per  cent 
accuracy.  However,  may  1  relate  my  experi- 
ence with  the  on-ground  application 

On  a  dUtrlct  In  Idaho  my  job  was  updating 
the  computer  printout  that  arrived  from  Re- 
gion 1  (MLssoula).  I  spent  30  days  ^Taduany 
becoming  famlUar  with  this  two-b\-two  foot 
catalog  of  numbers  and  codes  Super-duper 
brain  staggering,  factual,  undeniable,  scler.- 
tlflc  and  professional  data  The  forester  pre- 
ceding me.  and  an  expert  at  reading  thl« 
computer  Jargon,  worked  on  the  Job  for  six 
months  and  was  then  transferred  tn  a  com- 
pletely unrelated  Job  on  a  dlflerent  forest 

Prom  this  printout  you  go  to  a  large  book 
of  maps  which  contain  a  multitude  of  col- 
ored symbols,  Ptor  example,  choosing  a  smail 
20-acre  clear-cut  I  noticed  there  were  black 
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Xs,  red  dots,  blue  cross-hatches,  orange  clr- 
c.fs,  and  t;Tecn  rliecks,  and  others — all  on  the 
20-acre  map  which  meiiFured  about  elght-by- 
elght  inches. 

Quickly  (four  hours)  I  deU-rmined  the 
area  had  been  logped.  the  slash  burned,  skid 
trails  erosion  barred  and  planted  to  grass  and 
the  following  spring  the  entire  20  acres  had 
been  hand  planted  to  Douglas  Fir  by  a  pri- 
vate contractor.  This  being  my  first  actual 
application  of  computer  technology  to  for- 
e.'^'rv.  I  was  quite  impressed, 

I  wanted  to  see  this  area  first  hand— to 
witness  the  regeneration  of  a  small  but  Im- 
portant logged  area.  Colored  symbols  and 
their  significance  raced  through  my  head.  I 
Ignored  my  blinding  headache. 

I  asked  the  ranger  where  this  area  was. 
"What  20-acre  clearcut?"  he  replied.  I  said, 
••That  little  clearcut  up  Willow  Creek,"  Call- 
ing the  assistant  ranger,  he  said,  "Walt,  do 
you  know  anything  about  a  20-acre  clearcut 
iip  Willow  Creek?" 

•I  think  Del  handled  something  up  there 
in  '67  or  '68,  ■  Walt  then  called  in  to  Barbra 
the  secretary,  who  had  been  on  the  district 
for  14  years  and  was  considered  Invaluable 
for  training  rangers  and  as.sistant  rangers 
"Barbra,  do  you  know  anything  about  a  20- 
acre  clearcut" up  Willow  Creek''" 

"Yes,  E>el  handled  that  sale  Just  before  he 
was  transferred.  Brauer  logi;cd  that  In  1968 
and  Del  burned  It  that  fall  Angstrom  put 
the  fire  line  m  and  the  slash  was  so  thick 
Del  broadcast  burned  the  entire  area  in 
about  an  hour.  It  did  get  away  and  burned 
an  acre  or  so  on  the  uphill  side  but  It  turned 
out  all  right  Then  Gustafson  and  his  crew 
contract  planted  It  the  spring  of  1969,  It  Is 
lX)gg\-  and  should  have  had  Spruce  planted 
but  we  could  only  get  Douglas  fir.  Bob  went 
m  Just  before  he  was  transferred  and  did  a 
rodent  survey  and  control  In  1970,  after  they 
fixed  that  bridge  that  was  washed  out  The 
road  is  in  terrible  shape  but  you  can  pet 
through  with  the  power  wagon.  If  they  have 
that  front  universal  fixed." 

Walt  then  said,  "How  do  you  get  up  there, 
Barbra?" 

Drive  up  Willow  Creek  five  miles,  take  that 
Bteep  road  to  the  right  and  follow  it  as  far 
as  you  can,"  said  Barbra. 
Walt  said.  "Were  you  up  there?" 
■No.  I've  never  been  up  Willow  Creek.'  said 
Barbra. 

Thanking  the  ranger  for  his  help.  I  drove 
up  to  the  little  clearcut  A  desfilatlon  of  bro- 
ken, hollow  cedar  logs  and  stumps  met  my 
eye,  the  logs  pointed  crH.z.l!y  in  all  directions. 
Including  up.  Umbs  from  top  to  bottom 
lifted  some  of  the  logs  completely  off  the 
ground. 

Struggling  through  the  area  It  was  obvious 
nothing  was  growing  that  had  been  planted 
Here  and  there  a  scragglly  little  cedar  was 
attempting  to  straighten  itself  up  and  grow 
Muddy  skid  trails  still  vomited  their  load 
of  dirt,  sand,  rock  and  gravel  on  to  the  road 
and  Into  the  creek. 

In  the  middle  of  a  hollow  stump  one  of  the 
contractors  had  hidden  a  bundle  of  seedlings, 
under  a  log  was  another  bundle.  Clumpis  of 
little  seedlings  protruded  from  shallow  holes. 
The  preceding  account  Is  an  actual  experi- 
ence of  mine  and  I  have  others,  (I  have  one 
story  I  entitle  "The  Incredible  Expanding 
Clearcut,"  This  is  the  story  of  four,  100-acre, 
adjoining  clearcuts  oddly  turning  Into  one, 
400-acre  clearcut,) 

What  I  have  related  Is  the  truth.  This  Is 
the  application  of  pure  science.  The  utiliza- 
tion of  computer  technology,  mathematics, 
and  mlscellaneotjs  other  unrelated  disciplines 
such  as  business,  acountlng  and  public  rela- 
tions 

Repeat  this  a  hundred  or  a  thousand  times, 
combined  with  transferring  rangers,  assist- 
ant rangers,  cutting  back  on  hiring  foresters, 
cutting  back  on  forest  practice   legislation. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

cutting  back  on  men  who  understand  the 
outdoors;  hiring  mathematics,  buslnes-=.  and 
accounting  majors;  hiring  computer  tech- 
nolog'.5ts  and  public  Information  speciallsis: 
pampering  gentle  sophisticated  men  and 
women  knowledgeable  in  olTice  politics.  In- 
ni.endo.  the  qul-rk  and  witty,  the  suave,  the 
abstract,  and  the  pseudo-abstracl 

It  Is  clear  and  has  been  for  severa".  years 
that  we  need  less  efficiency,  les.s  profit,  less 
scientific  research,  less  knowledge,  less  .'-  - 
phlstlcatlon  and  abstraction;  that  foresters 
In  attempting  to  become  more  professional 
by  absorbing-  chameleonllke.  the  accouter- 
ments  of  tlic  other  profe.ssions  and  scientific 
disciplines  becomes  less  professional  because 
the  application  of  laboratory,  classroom  and 
test  tube  theory  does  not  and  will  not  apply 
m  the  field,  to  biotic  conditions,  which  only 
foresters  understand 

We  need  m;vssive  Inpv.t  of  dollars,  to  plant, 
replant,  and  plant  again.  We  need  crews  of 
boys,  girls,  men  and  women  paid  for  a  Job 
well  done  and  not  by  number  of  trees  per  hour 
planted  We  need  tankers,  pumpers,  pipes 
arid  hoses  on  every  clearcut  or  opening  to  ir- 
rigate by  hand.  If  nece^ary.  the  seedlings  m 
the  first  critical  year  or  two  during  the  broil- 
ing summer  months.  Something  on  the  order 
of  that  enormous  boondoggle  of  that  Forest 
Service  organized  !n  the  1930s  and  1940s, 
the  blister  rust  campaign,  In  which  we  were 
supposed  to  pull  every  rlbes  i  gooseberry  and 
currant.)  in  the  Northwest,  root  and  all.  and 
hang  it  up  to  dry. 

This  Job  cannot  be  done  at  a  profit  or  on  a 
balanced   budget.   The  timber   base    is  gone 

This  is  a  basic  natural  resource  and  is  re- 
newable It  Is  far  too  precious  to  allow  its 
continued  destruction.  It  is  also  too  valuable 
to  allow  any  legislation  or  deci-slons  concern- 
ing Its  management  to  be  influenced  by  prof- 
it-conscious, efRciency-mlnded,  businesslike, 
accountant -brained   forest    managers 

We  could  start  by  hiring  as  supervisors 
farmers  and  gardeners  and  those  foresters 
with  a  dedication  and  inclination  to  the 
biotic  community.  We  could  leave  our  rangers 
and  assistant  rangers  on  their  districts  long 
enough  for  them  to  know  intimately  their 
areas  The  brain  of  a  human  is  equal  in  size 
to  a  computer  the  size  of  the  Empire  State 
Building,  powered  by  Hoover  Dam  I  believe 
a  ranger  can  keep  track  of  all  details  of  his 
district,  with  the  help  of  his  secretary. 

We  don't  need  as  custodians  of  our  previous 
land  thase  who  bend  and  sway  and  dance  to 
peculiar  tunes  and  obey  directives  issued 
from  Secretary  of  Agriculture  Earl  Butz. 
which  clearly  state:   'Keep  your  mouth  shut." 


Forest  Service  Timber  Pl.^ns  Att.^cked 
(By  Tim  Mahoney) 

lliree  conservation  groups  are  pushing  to 
prevent  piecemeal  timber  planning  In  the  na- 
tional forests. 

The  groups  recently  filed  a  detailed  state- 
ment attacking  the  approach  of  timber  plans 
in  five  national  forests  In  Colorado  Wilder- 
ness Resources  Institute,  the  Colorado  Open 
Space  Council  i  COSC  i .  and  the  University  of 
Colorado  Wilderness  Studv  Group  began  the 
appeal  process  last  September  soon  after 
plans  submitted  by  the  Arapaho.  Grand 
Mesa-Uncompahgre.  Gunnison.  Rio  Grande , 
and  Routt  National  Forests  v.ere  approved 
by  Regional  Forester  William  J    Lucas. 

All  of  the  plans  propose  increases  In  tim- 
ber cutting  operations  and  road  building. 
Four  of  the  plans  propose  timber  sales  within 
roadless  areas  which  were  not  selected  for 
further  wUderness  study  by  the  Forest  Serv- 
ice in  Its  recent  roadless  area  review  The 
three  original  appellants  have  been  Joined 
by  two  additional  organizations.  Friends  of 
the  Earth  and  the  WUderness  Society. 

In  Colorado  and  throughout  the  Forest 
Service  s  Region  2,  timber  planning  has  pre- 
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ceded  multiple  use  urut  planning  at  the  local 
level,  according  to  the  conservation  groups. 
By  planning  timber  sales  within  roadless 
areas  the  groups  claim  that  the  agency  Is 
violating  the  court  order  in  Sierra  Club  v. 
But?,  which  ordered  the  Forest  Service  to 
undertake  individual  environmental  impact 
statements  (EIS'Si  on  actions  which  might 
erode  the  w-Uderncss  characteristics  of  the 
areas  Since  the  settlemeiit.  the  Forest  Serv- 
ice has  stated  that  EIS's  will  be  prepared 
thiough  the  unit  planning  process 

■•More  Importantly,"  says  Ted  Tomasl,  di- 
rector of  the  COSC  Wilderne.s=  Workshop, 
"these  planners  have  all  included  timber 
within  the  roadless  areas  in  their  total  tim- 
ber Inventory  This  raises  the  £.llowable  cut 
for  each  forest  and  insures  that  some  time 
m  the  future,  timber  will  have  to  be  har- 
vested in  the  roadless  areas  to  maintain 
the  sustained  yield," 

To  remove  these  a-'eas  from  the  timber 
growing  base  at  a  later  date  will  violate  the 
"non-declining  yield"  policy  of  the  Forest 
Service  Hence,  the  conser-,  atlonlsts  claim, 
they  are  in  a  "catch -22"  situation  which 
prejudices  all  future  consideration  of  wilder- 
ness protection   for  these  areas. 

The  effects  of  the  plans  on  the  roadless 
areas  is  not  the  only  issue  raised  by  the 
appeal,  however  Each  timber  plan  is  followed 
bv  aji  EIS  which  the  conservationists  claim 
is  in  violation  of  the  National  Environmental 
Policy  Act,  According  to  the  complaint,  the 
timber  plans  were  not  drawn  up  with  en- 
vironmental concerns  as  an  IntegraJ  part  of 
the  plai.ning  process  Rather,  the  plans  were 
devised  and  EIS's  subsequently  written  to 
justify  the  plans  and  meet  a  require- 
ment, .  ,  ," 

Tomasl  stresses  that  the  groups  are  not 
against  timber  harvesting  but  rather  are 
in  favor  of  adequate  multiple  use  planning 
which  wUl  consider  long  term  resources. 
"The  short  term  gains  for  some  timber  com- 
panies Involve  the  harvest  of  very  marginal 
stands  of  timber  which  won't  even  pay  for 
the  road  constrviction  Public  subsidies  have 
to  pay  for  that  But  we  haven't  begxin  to 
measure  the  potential  long  term  loss  if  the 
remaining  wilderness  is  destroyed,'  he  says. 
Tomasl  feels  that  intensive  management 
of  a  few  productive,  easily  accessible  sites 
would  make  more  sense  economical :y  than 
the  practice  of  building  roads  and  logging 
the  more  marginal,  less  accessible  wUderness 
areas  "But  that  is  an  alternative  which  the 
EIS's  don't  even  consider,     he  says. 

Three  Wyoming  forests  within  Region  2, 
the  Bighorn.  Shoshone  and  Medicine  Bow, 
have  also  recently  completed  timber  plans. 
Like  their  Colorado  counterparts,  these  plans 
have  preceded  multiple  \ise  unit  plann-Jig. 
David  W  Griffith,  the  lawver  representing 
the  conservationists,  is  ir.vestlgatlng  the 
possibilitv  of  adding  the  Wyoming  forests 
to  the  appeal  In  the  meantime,  he  has  sug- 
gested in  a  letter  accompanying  the  com- 
plaint that  the  regional  forester  also  recon- 
sider these  plans. 


POST.^L  REFORM  NEEDED 


HON.  JAMES  ABDNOR 

OF    SOUTH    DAKOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT .'iTIVES 
Thurs^day.  May  13.  1976 

Mr.  ABDNOR  Mr.  Speaker,  on  May  4 
I  testified  before  the  S'abcommittee  on 
Postal  Service  of  the  Committee  on  Post 
Office  and  Civil  Service  conceminp  postal 
reform  and  it.?  effects  in  rural  America. 
I  would  like  to  share  some  of  my  thoughts 
with  m^  colleagues : 


iiok; 

PosTAi.  Reform 

Mr.  Chairman,  members  of  the  House 
Postal  Service  Subcommittee.  I  am  pleased  to 
present  testimony  concerning  the  Postal 
Service  In  general,  and  the  ramincatlons  of 
policy  decisions  In  particular,  upon  rural 
America. 

I  have  watched  with  great  attentlveness 
and  concern  what  seems  to  be  a  deteriora- 
tion In  both  Image  and  function  of  the  U.S. 
Postal  Service  Along  with  the  Increasing  con- 
troversy surrounding  the  policy  decisions  on 
rural  postal  facilities,  these  probleni-s  of  serv- 
ice or  the  lack  of  It  have  led  to  my  people 
being  gravely  concerned  aboitt  the  future  of 
the  Postal  Service  and  what  kind  of  an  ad- 
verse Impact  this  will  have  Ion  their  dally 
lives.  I 

It  Is  clearly  evident  to  mist  people  that 
we  have  debated  long  enouoi  the  problems 
created  by  the  financial  crlsji  and  quality  of 
service  afflicting  the  Postal  Arvlce  I  realize 
the  complexities  Involved  In  Jils  Issue.  But  It 
Is  time  for  Congress  to  deteitnlne  which  di- 
rection the  Postal  Service  shoold  go  and  clar- 
ify once  and  for  all  the  concept  of  the  Poetal 
Service  and  what  It  can  and  should  do. 

I  think  the  vehicles  for  accomplishing  tnis 
are  found  In  the  legislation  your  committee 
Is  or  will  be  reviewing  today  and  In  the 
coming  weeks. 

A  vital  Issue  for  me  and  my  constituents 
concerns  the  commitment  by  Congress  re- 
lating to  the  functioning  of  rural  post  of- 
fices Public  Law  91-375.  enacted  In  1970. 
provides.  In  part; 

"The  Postal  Service  shall  provide  a  maxi- 
mum degree  of  effective  and  regular  postal 
service  to  rural  area  communities  and  small 
towns  where  post  offices  are  not  sustaining. 
No  small  post  office  shall  be  clo.sed  because 
of  a  deficit,  it  being  the  specific  intent  of  the 
Congress  that  effective  postal  services  be  as- 
sured to  the  residents  of  both  urban  and 
rural  communities."  (Emphasis  added  ) 

The  Postal  Service  cannot  be  run  entirely 
as  a  self -sufficient  business  and  provide  the 
service  we  expect  from  it  today  If  the  Poetal 
Service's   only   consideration  ;  is    with   profit 


and    loa.s.    then   many   of   its 


services    would 


be  either  curtailed  or  elU  anated.  Rural 
postal  facilities  provide  on  vital  service 
which  Is  too  Indispensable  to  the  areas 
served;  yet.  If  we  followed  a  c  -Iterla  of  profit 
and  loss,  we  would  effectlvel|  eliminate  not 
only  facilities  but  service  as 
sands  of  people. 

It  Is  Imperative  that  the 
what  the  public  service  funAlons  are  to  be 
by  the  Postal  Service  and  ;hen  make  the 
necessary  appropriations  for  those  services 
This,  of  course.  Is  not  to  saj  such  approprl- 
atloixs  for  public  service  fi  nctlons  of  the 
Postal  Service  are  to  dlscour  ige  or  eliminate 
the  Incentive  for  the  Postal  Service  to  con- 
tinually strive  for  and  achieve  efficiency  and 
effectiveness  of  the  highest  older 

What  we  do  say.  however.  Is  that  It  Is  time 
to  quit  trying  to  achieve  .so; 
al  Service  cannot  ever  achl 
a  profitable  basis.  We  do 
agencies  of  government 
on  a  profit  and  loss  basis 
possibility,    and    I    see    nol  reason    why    we 
should  demand  the  Impoasl^le  in  this  partlc 
ular  case 

Today,  the  Postal  Scrvl<^  has  propa'sed  ft 
cutback  In  service  in  var 
Ing  this  will  achieve  the 
eagerly  espouse  but  which 
diminishing  dream  as  the 
of  those  areas  of  propixsec 
closure  of  niral  post  offices 
mended  last  summer  thai 


well  for  thou- 


ongress  define 


lethlng  the  Pofit- 
e — operation  on 
t  ask  our  other 
provide  services 
lere  It  is  an  Im- 


offices  across  the  country  ould  be  closed  at 
a  savings  of  $100  million  without  reducing 
or  Impairing  the  quality  of  service. 

Several   weeks  ago  Mr.  1  allor.  the  United 
States  Postmaster  General    apF>«ar!ng  before 


)us  areas,  claim- 
solvency  they  so 
becomes  an  ever 
deficit  rises.  One 
cutb.vck  Involves 
The  OAO  recom- 
12.000  rural  post 


EXTEiNSIONS  OF  RIMARKS 

a  Senate  postal  subcommittee,  testified  that 
186  poetal  facilities  had  been  closed  during 
the  current  fiscal  year  and  another  1.000  were 
under  consideration.  The  amount  of  savings 
resulting  In  the  closure  of  these  186  post  of- 
fices was  92  million  That  Is  only  92  million 
In  a  budget  of  approximately  H29  billion 
annually — a  saving  amounting  to  less  than 
two  hundredths  of  one  percent!  This  minus- 
cule amount  of  savings  In  comparison  to  the 
entire  p>ostal  budget  seems  a  very  high  price 
to  pay  in  loss  of  ser^'lce  and  responsibility 
to  our  Individual  citizens  who  are  adversely 
affected  by  closures. 

The  small  savings  of  this  proposal  become 
even  less  significant  when  we  examine  the 
latest  pay  raise  in  the  United  States  Poetal 
Workers  Union  contract.  This  contract  in- 
volves some  600.000  employees  They  were 
provided  a  $250  increase  In  their  basic  annual 
salary  on  March  21.  1976.  Another  Increase  in 
salary  Is  slated  for  November  21.  1976.  equal- 
ling an  additional  $250.  Another  Increase 
equalling  $600  In  basic  annual  salary  Is 
scheduled  on  July  21.  1977.  under  this  con- 
tract. It  should  also  be  noted  that  there 
Is  a  cost  of  living  Increase  Included  within 
the  contract  in  addition  to  these  pay  raLses 

Just  one  salary  Increase  of  $250  per  work- 
er provides  a  $150  million  Increase  in  poetal 
costs — 75  times  more  than  closing  186  post 
offices  will  save.  And  think  what  the  figure 
Is  when  all  of  the  salary  increases  are  pro- 
vided— but  we  are  told  closing  post  offices  Is 
the  way  to  solve  deficit  problems  of  the 
Postal  Service! 

In  viewing  these  figures.  Is  It  little  wonder 
that  personnel  costs  represent  85  percent  of 
the  Postal  Service  budget?  But  they  are  go- 
ing to  get  us  m  the  black  by  trimming  the 
remaining  15  percent  costs.  How  ridiculous! 

It  docs  not  take  an  experienced  accountant 
to  assess  the  enormous  Impact  these  salary 
increases  have  on  the  budget.  These  cumula- 
tive payroll  Increases  dwarf  and  make  ob- 
scure the  small  savings  found  In  postal 
closings. 

Postal  facilities  are  an  Integral  part  of 
any  small  conun unity  and  represent  a  form 
of  personal  and  civic  pride.  How  evident  this 
Is  can  be  seen  by  the  reaction  from  these 
communities  when  they  are  told  they  may 
lose  their  post  offices.  Most  of  these  patrons 
view  such  a  closure  as  an  effort  to  deny  the 
Individual  a  mechanism  whereby  one  can 
have  contact  with  his  fellow  citizens  as  well 
as  with  his  own  federal  goverrunent.  And. 
of  course,  these  closures  do  nothing  to  help 
strengthen  a  sense  of  national  Identity  for 
these  communities.  Add  to  this  frustration 
of  facing  possible  loss  of  a  facility  the  trend 
of  decreasing  service  and  Increasing  costs. 
and  you  can  understand  the  dismay  of  the 
rural  citizenry. 

As  you  know.  I  have  Joined  the  distin- 
guished chairman  as  co-sponsor  of  the  bll! 
providing  for  a  six-month  moratorium  on 
any  postal  closings.  It  Is  Imperative  that 
Congress  enact  such  a  proposal.  We  must 
allow  for  a  suitable  time  period  In  which 
Congress  can  propose  constructive  and 
meaningful  changes  within  the  Postal 
Service. 

Not  only  would  this  measure  provide  for 
an  intensive  study  of  the  actual  underlying 
reasons  for  the  fiscal  woes  of  the  Postal  Serv- 
ice, b\it  It  would  help  reduce  the  growing 
dl.senchantment  and  sometimes  outright  an- 
imosity among  the  public  toward  what 
should  be  a  vital,  fully  functioning  and  Im- 
portant public  service.  While  this  Is  only  a 
temporary  measure.  It  can  open  the  way  to 
resolving  the  long  range  dilemma  confront- 
ing the  Postal  Service. 

I  can  assure  you  that  all  bodies  of  gov- 
ernment In  South  Dakota  share  my  concern 
with  these  postal  closings.  I  have  before  me 
a  Concurrent  Resolution  from  the  South  Da- 
kota State  Legislature  calling  on  the  Postal 
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Service  to  fully  consult  with  any  local  cum- 
munlty  before  any  change  In  .service  or  sta- 
tus takes  place  within  that  conununlty. 

In  addition  to  thLs,  I  would  hope  further 
consideration  would  be  given  to  le^'lslallim 
such  as  that  which  I  recently  Introduced 
concerning  rural  postsil  clo.°lngs.  This  bill. 
H.R.  12864,  provides  for  a  mandatory  refer- 
endum, whereby  all  postal  patrons  of  a  fa- 
cility In  question  would  be  surveyed  as  to 
their  choice  of  actual  servn.? 

These  choices  would  Include  maintaining 
their  present  postal  facility  A  majorty  of  the 
postal  patrons  surveyed  would  have  to  ap- 
prove a  change  In  status  or  service  before 
such  service  would  be  enacted.  These  sur- 
veys would  be  verified  by  the  local  post- 
master, and  the  final  results  would  be  cer- 
tified to  the  United  States  Postmaster  Gen- 
eral. 

Pre.sently.  the  Postal  Service  conducts  sur- 
veys where  a  poetal  facility  is  In  question, 
but  the  survey  can  be  quite  misleading.  It 
actually  only  Indicates  to  the  Individual  as 
to  his  preference  of  an  alternative  service. 
These  patrons  have  only  the  choices  of  a 
delivery  service  or  a  non-p>ersonnel  com- 
munity post  office  Nowhere  In  the  survey 
does  one  have  the  opportunity  to  Indicate 
that  they  prefer  keeping  their  postal  facil- 
ity status   the  same. 

The  Postal  Service  allegedly  bases  Its  con- 
clusions as  to  what  form  of  service  will  be 
rendered  upon  the  outcome  of  the  surveys 
within  a  community  However,  I  submit.  Mr. 
Chairman,  that  these  survey  results  can  be 
misleading  and  Interpreted  Incorrectly  by 
the  Poetal  Service. 

Many  of  my  constituents  In  communities 
in  my  district  have  be<?ome  very  angry  upon 
seeing  a  sample  of  these  surveys.  Among 
those  communities  are  Prlngle.  Vale.  Smlth- 
wlck.  and  Ml.sslon  Ridge,  to  mention  a  few 
Certainly  these  are  small  communities.  Like 
large  cities,  however,  the  people  In  these 
communities  also  have  basic  needs  and  they 
should  not  be  penalized  or  denied  services 
for  geographic  reasons  or  because  of  a  lack 
of  size. 

I  have  been  Informed  of  Instances,  and 
not  necessarily  Isolated  Incidents,  whereby 
individuals  have  disposed  of  their  surveys 
In  Indignation  because  no  mention  was  made 
of  an  option  to  keep  their  facilities  the  same 
but  that  only  alternative  services  were  avail- 
able. The  response  to  Fome  of  these  surveys 
has  been  rather  low,  but  a  low  response  rate 
In  several  communities  was  not  due  to 
apathy,  as  the  Postal  Service  might  believe, 
but  because  people  felt  they  were  not  given 
a  real  choice. 

Another  factor  to  be  weighed  quite  heavily 
Is  the  belief  by  many  lndlvld<ials  that  re- 
gardless of  their  response,  they  feel  their 
views  will  have  little  or  no  bearing  upon  the 
Postal   Service's  final   decision. 

AH  too  often  hearings  or  surveys  of  this 
nature  take  place  and  the  Individual  comes 
away  with  the  feeling  that  such  hearings  or 
surveys  are  merely  procedural  In  nature  or 
In  compliance  to  law.  rather  than  actually 
concerned  for  the  Individual's  Interest  and 
well-being  and  that  the  Individual  citizen 
will  have  no  impact. 

These  factors  are  the  Impetus  and  Justi- 
fication for  the  introduction  and.  hopefully, 
your  consideration  of  my  bill  as  part  of  your 
deliberations.  Not  only  will  this  legislation 
provide  the  citizens  of  my  district  and  the 
rest  of  the  country  an  actual  choice  of  serv- 
ice, but  It  win  provide  the  citizen  the  right 
to  determine  his  own  priorities  on  a  local 
community  by  community  basis.  TTils  con- 
cept Is  a  fundamental  right  baste  to  the  vir- 
tue of  democracy. 

Mr.  Chairman,  a  number  of  the  editors  of 
my  state  have  commented  concerning  the 
Postal  Senlce,  and  I  would  like  to  present 
to  the  committee  some  of  these  editorials 
for  your  review. 


May  IS,  1976 


FOREIGN  AID  VETO 


HON.  DON  BONKER 

or     WASHINGTON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESErTTATIVES 
Thursday.  May  13.  1976 

Mr.  BONKER  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  hard 
to  see  how  some  of  the  new  provLsions 
legislated  in  the  1976  Security  A5sistance 
bill  were  .xs  intru.<;ive  on  executive  au- 
thority as  tlic  President  charged  when 
he  vetoed  tne  bill.  The  purpose  of  the  pro- 
vLsions was  not  to  usurp  the  uncontested 
executive  power  to  conduct  and  execute 
American  foreign  policy  The  purpose 
was  to  facilitate*  our  constitutional  role 
.simply  in  the  basic  review  process. 

In  particular,  the  $10  billion  a  year 
that  we  have  been  exporting  lately  in 
the  way  of  defen-se  articles  and  services 
Ls  surely  a  substantial  iiLstrument  of  our 
foreign  policy.  Yet  most  of  it,  legally  or 
practically,  has  remained  well  beyond 
the  reach  of  Congress.  Given  the  lack  of 
Presidential  leadershii)  in  curbing  arms 
sales  or  at  least  .setting  forth  a  coherent 
and  public  philo.sophy  to  govern  them, 
it  should  not  be  surprising  that  Congress 
reluctantly  stepped  irtto  the  breach. 

Mr.  Speaker  I  want  t-o  call  attention 
to  a  column  which  apr)eaied  in  this 
morning's  New  York  Times,  not  only  be- 
cause It  represents  a  sober  perspective  on 
the  arms  control  provLsions.  but  t>ecause 
it  is  written  by  Cyrus  Vance,  someone 
who  was  for  several  years  the  Deputy 
Secretary  of  Defense  and  ought  to  know- 
something  about  what  i;-;  and  what  Ls  not 
intrusion  on  executive  authority. 
Controlling  U..S.  Arms  S.\les 
(By  Cirrus  R.  Vance) 

President  Ford's  veto  of  the  International 
Security  Assistance  and  Arm.s  Export  Con- 
trol Act  of  1976  blocks  the  most  comprehen- 
sive and  far-reaching  reform  of  the  policy- 
making process  for  United  States  arms  sales 
ever  undertaken.  Though  not  without  flaws, 
this  legislation  represented  a  historic  Ini- 
tiative by  Congress  to  Increase  Its  oversight 
with  respect  to  the  rapidly  growing  arms- 
sales  program. 

The  veto  Is  particularly  surprising  becau.se 
the  Administration  was  closely  con.sulted 
throughout  the  drafting  and  had  anpareiit- 
ly  Indicated  that  It  was  prepared  to  accept 
the  legislation. 

During  the  last  decade,  the  United  States 
exported  almost  as  many  arms  as  all  other 
nations  combined.  Most  of  these  tran.sac- 
tlons  have  been  In  the  form  of  sales  rather 
than  aid.  In  fact,  military  assistance  now 
constitutes  les,s  than  5  percent  of  United 
States  arms  tran.sfers.  Foreign  sales  orders 
for  arms,  under  $1.5  bUllon  In  1970,  are  ex- 
pected to  exceed  $10  billion  this  year  for  the 
third  year  In  succession. 

The  Increasing  emphasis  on  sales  rather 
than  aid  has  sharply  reduced  Congressional 
control  over  the  bulk  of  United  States  arms 
exports.  Military-assistance  programs  require 
Congressional  review,  while  most  sales  do 
not.  Government-to-govemment  sales  of  over 
$25  million  could  be  rejected  by  concurrent 
resolutions  of  both  houses,  but  this  has 
proved  to  be  a  difficult  procedure  and  Is  rarely 
attempted.  The  growing  number  of  commer- 
cial sales  Is  completely  beyond  Congressional 
review. 

Perhaps  the  most  Important  Impact  of 
the  vetoed  bill  would  have  been  to  open 
arms  sales  to   public   scrutiny.   At   present. 
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Congress  receives  little  useful  Information 
regarding  most  proposed  sales.  Moreover,  the 
Administration  often  assigns  a  security  clas- 
sification to  the  Information  It  does  provide, 
further  limiting  public  access. 

This  bill  would  have  reqxilred  the  President 
to  provide  Congress  with  far  more  detailed 
descriptions  of  proposed  arms  sales.  Such 
information  would  not  onJy  assist  Congress 
in  carrying  out  Its  legislative  responsibilities 
but  also  would  provide  the  American  people 
with  a  fuller  explanation  of  the  basis  and 
rationale  for  our  expanding  arms-sales 
proprani 

The  lncreasl:ig  competition  for  arms-sales 
contracts  has  led  many  private  arms  manu- 
facturers to  employ  foreign  agents  as  middle- 
men, promoting  and  facilitating  arms  sales 
abroad  In  recent  months,  there  have  been 
numerous  reports  of  unethical  practices  to 
pain  foreign  sales.  The  legislation  would  have 
required  the  reporting  of  all  agents'  fees. 
cfintemplat«d  or  paid. 

The  bill  also  prohibited  arms  manufac- 
turers from  selling  major  defense  equipment 
whose  value  exceeded  $25  million  to  non- 
North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organization  countries. 

A  recent  report  by  the  United  Natloiis 
Association  policy  panel  on  conventional 
arms  control  goes  further,  recommending 
that  commercial  sales  be  phased  out  grad- 
ually. In  Its  report  on  "Controlling  the  In- 
ternational Arms  Trade,"  the  panel  notes 
that  "arm.';  .sales  have  Important  foreign 
policy,  national  security  and  Eirms-cont'-ol 
Implications  and  should  be  handled  solely 
on  a  government -to-eovernment  basis  " 

By  establishing  an  annual  celling  of  S9 
billion  on  total  arms  s.ile.s,  the  bill  would 
have  given  Conpress  a  level  for  limiting  the 
growth  of  arms  exports  TTiouph  the  setting 
of  a  celUnp  may  seem  somewhat  arbitrary 
there  Is  a  need  to  define  an  overall  limit  to 
the  growing  arms-sales  program. 

In  the  absence  of  a  well -defined  and  pub- 
licly enunciated  overall  program,  recent  Ad- 
mlnlstr.itlon  pollry  t/iward  arms  sales  has 
been  determined  <jn  a  case-by-ca.se  basis  The 
celling  would  compel  United  States  poUry- 
makers  to  clarify  their  priorities  In  foreign 
arms  .sales 

The  legislation  also  called  upon  the  Presi- 
dent to  transmit  to  Conpress  an  annual  re- 
port of  estimated  arms  sales,  Including  their 
Impact  on  rejjional  arms  races,  to  each  coun- 
try for  the  next  year  The  preparation  of 
such  a  report  would  help  give  overall  direc- 
tion and  coherence  t-o  Administration  policy 
and  provide  a  general  framework  wMthln 
which  Individual  cases  could  be  determined. 

The  bill  recopnlred  that  It  would  be 
neither  feasible  nor  desirable  for  Coneres-s  to 
review  every  proposed  arms  sale  Under  this 
legislation,  the  executive  branch  wo\i!d  have 
retained  the  nece.?<;ary  flexibility  t.o  tailor  Its 
arras-export  policy  to  iinant!clpat.ed  changes 
in  the  international  scene. 

If  national  security  so  required,  the  Presi- 
dent could  waive  the  celling  on  a  case-by- 
ca.se  basis  Similarly,  the  annual  sales  es- 
timate, like  the  present  military-assistance 
program,  would  provide  a  peneral  guideline 
rather  than  a  binding  commitment  to  a 
specific  set  of  figures. 

As  the  United  Nations  Association  panel 
points  out,  "In  the  long  run  limiting  the 
global  arms  traffic  will  require  International 
cooperation  and  multinational  apreements 
among  both  arms  suppliers  and  recipients" 
Yet  the  panel  concludes  that  the  United 
States,  as  the  dominant  arms  supplier,  must 
take  the  initiative  bv  displaylnp  greater  re- 
straint In  Its  arms  exports. 

TTie  veto  of  this  legislation  is  a  .serious 
mistake  Even  If  the  veto  cannot  be  over- 
ridden. Congress  should  overturn  this  111- 
c  insldered  action  by  re-enactlnp  the  essen- 
tial provisions  of  the  legislation. 
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PRAISE  AND  SADNESS 


HON.  OLIN  E.  TEAGUE 

or    TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATU'ES 

Thursday.  May  13.  1976 

Mr  TEAGUE.  Mr.  Speaker,  late  last 
year.  Representative  Charles  A.  Mosher 
announced  that  he  would  not  seek  re- 
election. Charlie  has  served  his  country 
and  the  U.S.  Congress  in  a  truly  out- 
standing and  statesmanlike  ma,nner  for 
these  past  16  years  He  has  served  on 
the  Committee  on  Science  and  Tech- 
nology during  this  whole  period  and  has 
been  ranking  minority  member  of  the 
commjttee  since  October  7,  1971, 

It  was  with  deep  regret  that  my  col- 
leagues and  I  learned  of  his  decision  not 
to  seek  reelection  for  his  ninth  term 
with  the  U.S.  House  of  Representatives. 
He  will  be  sorely  missed,  not  only  be- 
cause of  his  congeniality  and  integrity, 
but  because  of  his  contributions  to  the 
furtherance  of  the  ideals  of  science  and 
technolog:.-  toward  the  benefit  of  all  man- 
kind and  .sound  national  policies  related 
thereto. 

Representative  Mike  McCormack.  long 
an  admirer  of  Charlie  Mosher,  wrote  an 
article  concerning  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio's  decision  not  to  seek  reelection  en- 
titled "Praise — and  Sadness"  which  ap- 
peared in  the  Yakima  Herald  Republic, 
Mike's  astute  observations  in  this  mat- 
ter, I  am  sure,  echo  the  sentiments  of  all 
of  us  who  have  had  the  pleasure  of  serv- 
ing with  Charlie.  I  commend  this  article 
to  the  attention  of  all  of  my  colleagues 
from  both  sides  of  the  aisle. 

The  article  follows: 
Congressman  Reports:  Praise — and  Sadne,ss 
I  By  Mike  McCormack) 

Just  before  Christmas,  members  of  Con- 
press were  stunned  and  saddened  by  the 
announcement  that  one  of  our  most  re- 
spected colleagues.  Rep  Charles  Mosher.  a 
Republican  from  near  Cleveland,  Ohio, 
would   not   seek   re-election. 

This  was  a  particular  disappointment  to 
me.  not  only  because  I  hold  Charlie  Mosher 
In  the  highest  possible  e?teem.  but  because 
he  Is  the  ranking  Republican  member  on  the 
Committee  on  Science  and  Technology  and 
the  Subcommittee  on  Energy  Research  and 
Development,  which  I  cha'r  His  loss  wi:!  be 
deeply  felt  by  all  of  us,  and  especially  by 
me 

Congressman  Mosher  wTot«  a  letter  of 
resignation  to  his  constituent.s  and  I  would 
like  to  share  some  of  his  thouphts  with  you, 
much  as  he  shared  them  with  his  constitu- 
ents and  all  of  us. 

His  letter  created  a  mild  sensation  on 
Capitol  Hill  One  senator  said  that  he  cried 
with  every  line  he  read. 

As  a  summary  of  his  memo,  Mosher  wrote: 
"Being  'the  congressman"  Is  a  rigorous  servi- 
tude, ceaseless  enslavement  to  a  peculiar  mix 
of  evervone  else's  needs  demands  and  whims, 
plus  one's  owti  sense  of  duty,  ambition  or 
vanity.  It  Ls  that  from  which  Mrs  Mosher 
and  I  now  declare  our  personal  independence, 
to  seek  our  freedom,  as  of  January-  3.  1977  " 

Mosher's  resignation  points  up  an  alarm- 
ing trend  In  Congress  During  the  past  sev- 
eral sessions.  Congress  has  suffered  a  high 
casualty  rate  among  its  ablest  and  most  dedi- 
cated members.  Already  this  year  24  repre- 
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aentatlves  and  7  senators  have  announced 
their  resignations. 

Such  numbers  In  themselves  are  not  fright- 
ening. Congress  can  easily  stand  a  much 
greater  turnover  than  this.  In  fact,  a  turn- 
over of  as  much  as  10-20%  per  election  Is 
refreshing. 

What  U  disturbing  is  that  the  outstanding 
ones  of  greatest  vaMie  to  the  government  are 
the  ones  who  are  deciding  to  give  It  up. 

Some  revealing  Inslght.i  as  to  why  so  many 
congressmen  have  elected  to  quit  Congress 
can  be  found  In  Moshers  memo.  He  hastens 
to  assure  his  constituents  that  he  Is  not  com- 
plaining. He  and  every  other  congressman 
asked  for  the  Job. 

He  speaks  for  each  of  us  when  he  says  that 
It  13  •an  amazingly  fascinating  experience 
to  work  In  this  beautiful,  powerful  capital 
City,"  and  he  cherishes  the  honor  and  privi- 
lege of  representing  a  district  and  the  people 
he  loves. 

"But  there  Is  SO  little  time  or  opportunity 
to  study,  to  think  and  rethink,  to  get  above 
the  battle  and  view  It  reHectlvely  in  the 
larger  perspectives,"  he  contlnue.s.  'Ours  is 
a  contentious  regimen  of  decisions,  decisions 
ad  Infinitum,  each  one  Impacting  our  fellow 
beings  for  good  or  HI.  often  with  conse- 
quences vitally  Important  to  thousands  upon 
thousands  of  people,  and  to  the  future  course 
of  human  history." 

It  Is  a  congressmivn's  lot  never  to  be  alone. 
he  says,  never  free  from  "buffeting  by  people, 
events,  problems,  decisions;  and  always  the 
ubiquitous,  skeptical  newsmen  and  other 
critics  are  looking  very  closely  over  one's 
shoulder." 

That  Is  what  It  means  to  be  a  public  serv- 
ant, and  Mosher  emphasizes  that  this  Is  the 
way  It  must  and  .should  be  He  writes  of  the 
"grueimg  experience,  often  frustrating,  dls- 
coiu-aglng.  sometimes  very  disillusioning." 
and  the  Infrequency  of  personal  satisfaction 
from  "Individual,  creative  accomplishments, 
which  are  necessarily  shared  with  many 
others." 

The  problems  and  opportunities  are  "so 
many,  so  varied,  so  immense,  so  complex,  so 
Inextricably  twined  and  often  contradictory, 
and  our  efforts  so  Indecisive,  so  Inadequate." 
For  some,  the  temptations  of  exciting  Job 
offers  at  much  higher  pay.  with  far  less  pres- 
sure on  the  congressman  and  his  family,  are 
Irresistible. 

Every  congressman  receives  such  Job  offers, 
but  we  cannot  afford  to  continue  losing  so 
many  of  our  best,  most  conscientious  con- 
gressmen. 

We  need  their  wisdom,  experience  and 
common  sense.  We  need  to  seek  ways  of 
easing  the  burdens  on  the  exceptionally  able 
and  dedicated  people  before  they  become  too 
great. 

Despite  .^harp  disappointments  and  frvistra- 
tlons,  I  take  satisfaction  In  the  brief  that  I 
am  playing  a  significant  role  In  formulating 
legislation  and  policies  critically  important 
to  this  nation.  In  addition,  I  know  that  as 
a  result  of  my  experience  and  the  v/orklng 
relationships  1  have  developed  I  have  been 
able  to  represent  the  4th  Congressional  Dis- 
trict more  effectively  this  term  than  In  previ- 
ous ones. 

Charlie  Moeher  has  played  a  slgnlflcant 
role  In  this  period  of  history  becau.se  he  Is  a 
man  of  im  com  promising  Integrity  and  Inner 
strength,  able  to  work  with  all  elements  of 
the  political  spectrum  and  find  ways  of 
bringing  them  together. 

Only  a  few  of  his  friends  who  knew  him 
within  the  Congress  can  fully  appreciate  his 
contribution  to  his  country. 

His  name  may  be  worth  only  a  small  foot- 
note in  history,  but  he  has  been  a  good  con- 
gressman. That  Is  high  praise  for  anyone. 


EXTENSIONS  Ol   KLMARKS 

EXPENSE    ACCOUNTS 


May  13,  1976 


HON.  WILLIAM  L.  HUNGATE 

0>     MISSOURI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  May  13.  1976 

Mr.  HUNGATE.  Mr.  Speaker,  from 
time  to  time.  Jake  McCarthy,  a  reporter 
for  the  St  Louis  Post-Dispatch,  puts  his 
finger  on  a  nerve.  He  .seems  to  have  done 
so  in  the  following  article. 

A  DAT   IN  THK  News 
(Think  about  all  the  cocktails  that  will  be 
sipped  this  year  and  written  off  as  business 
expenses  on  Income  tax  forms    Yet  a  poor 
mother    has    to    go    through    all    sorts    of 
trouble  to  get  a  free  meal  for  her  baby.) 
— Dick  Gregory.  April  12,  1976. 
I  don't  attend  expense  account  functions 
anymore  since  I  began  my  newspaperlng  days 
But  there  was  a  time  when  I  might  be  in- 
vited to  lunch  or  dinner  at  the  most  expen- 
sive steak  or  lobster  houses.  There'd  be  a  lot 
of  wastage  to  a  table  of  four  or  eight,  too 
much    aromatic    gin    and    vintage    wine. 

Like  as  not  the  conversation  would  accuse 
the  working  class  and  their  unions  of  asking 
too  much.  Or  else  some  fat  cat  would  say 
there  were  plenty  of  Jobs  for  anybody  that 
wanted  to  work  and  cuss  the  people  on  wel- 
fare for  costing  him  so  much  In  taxes  Then 
he'd  pull  out  a  string  of  credit  cards  and 
sign  some  pompous  tab  with  a  great  flourish 
Everybody  knew  he'd  never  pay  a  dime  of  It 
himself,  because  It  was  a  tax  write-off  for 
him  or  his  company.  The  cost  of  "doing 
business" 

That's  legll,  of  course,  because  the  laws 
and  the  loopholes  are  written  by  that  kind 
of  man  for  benefit  of  his  Ilk  and  kin.  and  all 
the  while  those  of  lesser  privilege  believe  the 
man.  and  blame  their  own  woes  on  the  "ex- 
cesses" of  the  poor 

I  was  thinking  such  things  about  the 
Dick  Gregory  quote  the  other  morning  when 
I  also  came  across  a  newspaper  Item  about 
the  Bank  of  America  It  said  that  the  bank's 
former  Saigon  branch,  which  moved  "hastily" 
to  Hung  Kong  a  year  ago,  was  now  putting 
out  a  newsletter  for  potential  customers  tout- 
ing the  Investment  possibilities  In  Commu- 
nist-dominated Southeast  Asia. 

We  are  a  resilient  people,  of  course,  but 
this  seemed  a  rather  quick  banking  recovery, 
considering  all  the  children  of  the  poor  who 
believed  the  dire  national  warnings  and  went 
over  and  died  to  protect  some  earlier  In- 
vestments 

A  little  later  that  morning  I  drove  along 
Twelfth  Boulevard  and  saw  a  young  bltick 
woman  come  out  of  the  Union  Electric  office, 
and  there  on  the  street  her  car  was  about 
to  be  towed  from  In  front  of  an  expired  park- 
ing meter.  I  knew  the  scenario — payment  In 
full  and  In  cash  to  get  her  lights  and  her 
refrigerator  and  her  stove  turned  back  on. 
part  of  her  requirement  to  help  build  a  new 
nuclear  power  plant  In  Callaway  County, 
where  private  Investors  have  begged  off 
Then  the  tow  charge  for  want  of  a  tardy 
nickel  no  private  stall  In  a  parking  garage 
for  her.  Vestiges  of  law  and  order — penalty 
to  the  peasantry — all  of  the  grocery  money. 
The  same  day  on  which  Dick  Gregory,  the 
comedian  who  ran  out  of  things  to  Joke 
about,  made  the  statement  at  the  top  of  this 
column  in  a  Kansas  City  speech.  Vice  Presi- 
dent Nelson  Rockefeller  made  a  statement 
before  the  Senate  Banking  Committee  In 
Washington.  A  similar  statement,  all  things 
considered. 

Mr.  Rockefeller  told  the  Senators  that  we 
couldn't  achieve  energy  Independence  In  this 
country  without  Government  help  because 
the  risks  are  too  great  for  private  Industry. 


The  free  capital  market,  he  said,  didn't  want 
to  Invest  In  oil  exploration  becau.se  of  uncer- 
tainties, so  Rockefeller,  the  Standard  Oil 
multl-multl.  thought  the  Government  ought 
to  come  up  with  100  billion  dollars  of  our 
money  to  back  the  oil  companies 

It  was  a  funny  place  for  free  enterprise 
to  wind  up.  The  Government — that  means 
us — substituting  for  risk  capital,  the  usual 
excuse  for  profit.  The  Bank  of  America  see- 
ing big  investment  policies  In  a  land  we 
scorched  too  well,  supposedly  to  save  It.  The 
lady  on  Twelfth  Boulevard  helping  buUd  a 
nuclear  power  plant  while  her  baby  maybe 
starved. 

Might  have  paid  less  for  her  electricity  and 
tow  that  day  than  some  feller  uTote  off  that 
afternoon  at  the  Tenderloin  or  Timothy's 
But  he  went  on  to  denounce  welfare  cheaters 
on  the  golf  course  that  afternoon  while  the 
woman  on  Twelfth  went  home  and  cried. 
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Mr.  McDonald  of  Georgia  Mr. 
Speaker,  on  December  9.  1975.  on  page 
39556  of  the  CONGRESSIONAL  Record.  I 
previously  placed  an  Item  relative  to  the 
very  complex  Bessarabian  problem  a.s  it 
affects  Soviet  and  Romanian  attitudes. 
Part  II  of  this  discussion  by  Prof.  Nich- 
olas Dima  deals  with  the  elaborate  at- 
tempts by  the  Soviet  Union  to  prove  that 
there  Ls  a  separate  Moldavian  nationality, 
when  in  fact  it  is  only  Romanian.  The 
article  follows: 

The    Bessarabian    Question — Part    II 
(By  Nicholas  Dlmal 

Based  upon  research  In  the  fields  of  lin- 
guistics, literature,  folk  art,  history  and  so- 
cial reality  one  can  conclude  that  there  to 
no  distinctive  Moldavian  nationality.  The  real 
nationality  Identification  of  the  indigenous 
population  of  Moldavia  Is  Romanian,  though 
this  Is  not  explicitly  stated  In  the  Soviet 
press.  The  so-called  Moldavian  nationality 
wa.s  advan.-ed  by  the  Soviet  authorities  as  a 
Justification  of  the  annexation  of  the  former 
Romanian  province  It  Is  therefore  contended 
here  that  problems  stemming  from  the  con- 
tradiction between  the  reality  of  nationality 
Identity  and  Its  ofHclal  Soviet  representation 
are  to  be  expected  to  an  even  greater  deK'r<'e 
In  the  future,  and  eventually  Bessarabia  wUl 
become  again  an  open  mternation.\l  terri- 
torial conflict-problem  between  Romania  and 
the  USSR.  To  a  certain  degree,  the  conflict 
win  be  complicated  at  that  time  by  an  awak- 
ening Ukraine  nationalism,  unjustifiably  In 
Romanian  eyes,  laying  claim  to  some  parts 
of  the  former  Romanian  province 

This  conclusion  on  the  resurfacing  of  the 
Bessarabian  Question  is  based  upon:  ( 1  \  The 
growing  national  feeling  of  Moldavians  as  Ro- 
manians; (2)  The  growing  Interest  of  Ro- 
mania In  It.s  former  province  and  Inhabi- 
tants: and  (3)  The  new  ferment  of  human 
rights  and  national  rights  In  the  Soviet  Union 
lt.>;elf,  which  will  eventually  lead  to  the  self- 
determination  of  many  Soviet  nationalities 

The  new  generation  of  young  Moldavians. 
Is  more  educated,  more  aware  of  Its  Roma- 
nian heritage  and  has  less  fear  of  the  Soviet 
regime  This  generation  Is  searching  feverish- 
ly for  Its  past  and  future.  There  are  numer- 
ous examples  of  fervent  activity  In  this  re- 
spect. 
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A  publishing  hou.se.  for  example,  recently 
Issued  an  album  of  500  folk  songs,  of  which 
449  are  Moldavian,  the  others  being  sonfjs  of 
other  ethnic  groups  of  the  MSSR  The  author 
of  a  review  article  concerning  this  collection 
notes  that  such  a  work  ha';  not  been  pub- 
lished since  the  nineteenth  century,  when  the 
first  collection  of  Moldavian  .songs  was  pub- 
lished In  lasl.  Again,  the  author  does  not 
mention  that  lasl  is  the  historical  capital  of 
the  Romanian  province  of  Moldavia  Fur- 
ther, the  author  ILsts  scores  of  names  of  folk 
songs  such  as  "dolna".  "mlorita".  "slrba", 
"batuta"  and  many  others,  all  of  theni  Rf>- 
manlan.  Ivlost  of  these  are  so  generally  Ro- 
manian In  character  that  not  one  of  the  Ro- 
manian provinces  cotild  claim  them  as  their 
own  Yet.  they  are  presented  here  as  Molda- 
vian " 

At  the  same  time,  there  are  hundreds  of 
Institutions,  schools  and  ensembles  In  the 
Moldavian  SSR  which  have  pure  Romanian 
names.  Hardly  any  of  them  have  a  special 
connection  with  Soviet  Moldavia  For  exam- 
ple, the  Pedagogical  Institute  In  Kishinev 
Is  called  "Ion  Creanga":  the  correspondlnt: 
Institution  In  BeltsI  Is  "Alexandru  Ru.sso." 
and  the  Kishinev  School  of  Art  Is  named 
"G.  Muzlcescu';  all  three  named  after  lead- 
ing Romanian  Intellectuals.  The  popular  folk 
ensembles  al.so  all  have  Romanian  names 
such  as  "Vmtuletul".  "Fluerasul".  "Lautarul". 
"Martlsorul"  and  the  like.  Consequently,  the 
Romanian  presence  Is  steadily  growing  In  the 
Moldavian  SSR. 

There  Is  a  definite  trend  toward  national- 
ity self-a.ssertlon  In  Soviet  Moldavia,  al- 
though the  new  Intellectuals  seem  to  be  very 
careful  not  to  be  accused  of  Romanian  ir- 
redentlsm.  F^u-thermore.  the  new  generation 
of  young  writers  Ls  more  outspoken  A  young 
poet  writes  with  pride  of  his  love  for  Moldav- 
ia and  an  established  novelist  makes  one  of 
his  characters  say  that  she  wants  her  chil- 
dren to  have  Moldavian  names,  and  gives  as 
examples  the  most  common  Romanian  ones  '•' 

Increaslni'ly.  Moldavian  names  appear 
among  writers,  theater  F>eople.  movie  pro- 
ducers and  even  In  the  Moldavian  Academy, 
and  their  problems  bring  them  much  closer 
to  the  Romanian  preoccupations  than  the 
Soviet  ones.  Publications  of  the  last  years 
Including  a  Moldavian  encyclopedia  diction- 
ary. Latin  grammars,  direct  translations  from 
the  French,  and  the  first  Moldavian  Untruls- 
tlc  atlas,  based  not  only  of  fleldwork  In  the 
Moldavian  villages  but  also  In  the  Northern 
Caucasus,  In  Central  Asia,  In  the  Om.sk  re- 
gion of  West  Siberia,  and  in  the  Far  Ea-st  " 
where  they  have  been  depirted  during  Stal- 
in's years  and  later  Buried  In  the  back  of 
a  recent  Lssue  of  NISTRU  Is  a  reproduction 
of  a  book  cover  on  the  Romanian  author 
Eminescu,  printed  in  Latin  characters  In 
Bucharest.'*  There  Is  a  new  generation  pre- 
occupied with  new  problems;  they  likewise 
pose  new  problems  for  the  Soviet  replme 

It  appears  from  evidence  available  In  the 
local  Moldavian  press  that  the  young  intel- 
lectuals have  struggled  for  many  years  to 
Impose  a  literary  lanprtiage  and  nationality 
recognition  from  within,  although  to  date 
only  as  "Moldavian"  and  not  Romanian. 

This  generation  of  more  outsp>oken  Ro- 
manians wdll  soon  make  Bessarabia  an  In- 
ternational territorial  problem.  At  the  same 
time  there  Is  a  growing  Romanian  Inter- 
est In  Bessarabia,  though  not  yet  ofBclally 
stated  as  such.  Romanian  books  are  .sent 
to  Bessarabia:  direct  contacts  are  more  com- 
mon than  In  the  past:  indirect  allusions  ap- 
pear In  the  Bucharest  press  and  there  Is  ru- 
mor of  growing  dlscuslsons  about  Bessarabia 
among  officials.  Actually,  no  Romanian  can 
forget  the  fate  of  more  than  3  million  com- 
patriots twice  enslaved  :  both  by  communism 
Itself  and  as  a  national  minority  by  Soviet 
Russia.  Recently,  probably  as  a  response  to 
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the  movie  about  Cantemlr  made  by  Soviet 
Moldavia,  the  Bucharest  movie  makers  pro- 
duced a  long  artl.stic  movie  about  Cante- 
mlr's  life,  stressing  Cantemlr  s  writings 
about  the  common  origin  of  all  Romanians 
and  the  need  for  their  union  ''  All  these  have 
also    influenced    Moldavian    thinking 

Along  the  same  lines,  a  strong  Romanian 
Influence  is  exerted  upon  Moldaviau-s 
through  external  channels,  Including  the  re- 
cently built  radio  and  television  stations 
at  lasi,  near  the  Soviet  border,  which  covers 
all  of  Soviet  Moldavia  with  Romanian  pro- 
grams, influencing  them  further. •■ 

lAstly.  the  USSR  Itself  is  con'ronted  with 
severe  problems  at  home  and  abroad.  Former 
Tsarist  Russia,  disguised  today  under  a  new 
name  Is  a  real  superpower,  but  not  strong 
enough  to  face  the  western  world  and  China 
at  the  .same  time,  and  problems  are  coming. 
In  iiddllion  the  new  socio-economic  Soviet 
deve!(jpmcnt  which  gave  birth  to  an  entire 
new  generation  of  educated  non-Russians, 
more  and  more  ethnically  oriented,  and  more 
demanding  with  the  Kremlin's  leaders. 
Purtliermore.  and  probably  most  Important, 
there  Is  increasing  struggle  for  human  rights 
In  Russia,  an  increasing  struggle  for  the 
self-as.sertlon  of  different  nationalities  and  a 
new  seed  of  Christian  revival  among  Russians 
themselves. 

Russia  gave  mankind  great  men  in  the 
past  At  present  great  Ru.ssians  such  as 
Solzhenltsyn.  Sakharov,  Amalrlk  and  others 
let  us  hope  for  a  future  Russian  psychologi- 
cal change.  If  the  Russian  people  listen  to 
them  and  Ru.ssla  stops  oppressing  other 
peoples,  gives  up  her  colonial  empire  from 
Molda\la  to  Estonia,  and  from  Georgia  to 
Central  Asia,  and  becomes  free  herself,  Russia 
will  greatly  help  the  christian  rebirth  of 
Europe  and  probably  the  spiritual  rebirth  of 
all  our  troubled  world.  If  Russia  does  not 
understand  this,  then  Internal  forces  wdll 
eventually  make  the  Russian-USSR-colomal 
empire  what  the  Portuguese  colonial  empire 
Is  today  and  the  world  will  watch  It  as  an 
unique    show    of    territorial    disintegration. 

The  Kremlin's  attempts  to  foster  a  new 
Soviet  nationality  has  failed  as  it  has  failed 
in  trying  to  foster  a  new  Moldavian  na- 
tionality, or  a  Soviet  Estonian  or  Ukrainian. 
Local  ethnic  forces  are  stronger  than  distant 
political  goals  m  the  USSR  Most  Soviet  na- 
tionalities Identify  with  their  language,  cul- 
ture, history  and  territory  and  not  with  the 
USSR — a  prison   of   nationalities. 

At  the  beginning  of  thLs  century  the  re- 
sponsible intellectuals  of  the  western  world 
had  understood  that  the  Austro-Hunparian 
Empire  wa.s  a  prison  of  nationalities,  con- 
demning her  very  existence.  At  present,  re- 
sporj^lble  western  Intellectuals.  leaders. 
researchers  and  professors  would  have  to 
understand  and  .speak  out  that  there  Is  no 
rea-on  for  the  USSR  to  be  a  similar  power. 
If  there  Is  a  free  Switzerland,  there  should 
be  a  free  Armenia  and  Latvia  Responsible 
western  people  should  thus  give  a  hand  to 
such  great  people  as  Solzhenltsyn  and  help 
the  Russians  gain  true  freedom.  Then,  we 
may  become  again  a  free  Romania,  free  Po- 
land, Ukraine.  a  world  free  of  Russian 
communism  and  imperialism. 

FOOTNOTES 
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Ms.  CHISHOLM  Mr.  Speaker,  all  of 
us  have  long  recognised  the  important 
role  all  media  play  m  .shaping  our  alti- 
tudes and  opinions,  as  well  a?  influencing 
our  values  and  tastes  I  have  alway.s 
.shared  an  intere.st  m  the  work  of  the 
Federal  Communications  Commission  be- 
cause I  believe  tliat  the  Federal  Go\  em- 
ment  has  a  pressing  obligation  to  assure 
that  all  electronic  media  be  responsible — 
and  responsive — to  the  need.s  of  all 
.Americans 

Our  colleague.  Representat!\e  Torbert 
Macdonald.  recently  resigned  the  chair- 
manship of  the  House  Subcommittee  on 
Communications,  with  that  resignation. 
Congress  loses  one  of  the  most  able  chair- 
men to  ever  over.see  legislation  affecting 
implementation  of  the  "fairness  doc- 
trine" and  the  principles  of  equal  access. 
He  has  been  an  eloquent  spokesman  for 
those  of  Us  who  advocate  more  responsi- 
bility on  the  part  of  the  Government  in 
assuring  that  minorities  and  women  are 
allowed  to  participate  equally  in  media. 
I  would  like  to  in.sert  m  today's  Recced 
a  recent  address  from  Representative 
Macdonald  which  he  gave  on  March  23 
to  the  National  Association  of  Broad- 
casters at  their  convention  in  Chicago  in 
which  he  espouses  the  need  for  quantita- 
tive rexTew  of  the  radio  industry  w:tl~; 
respect  to  that  indastrj''.s  corporate  prof- 
its and  public  responsibilities 
Remarks  of  the  Honorable  Torbekt  H. 
Macdo.vald 

I  am  especially  pleased  to  be  here  today 
to  speak  to  this  group  of  radio  broadcasters 
In  Chicago — one  of  the  c.tles  where  this  im- 
portant industry  really  began  55  years  ago. 
It  was  In  1920  that  an  amateur  radio  sta- 
tion in  Chicago  changed  its  call  letters  from 
9CT  to  WDAP.  and  the  great  broadcasting 
boom  wa.s  underway.  Today,  by  comparison. 
Chicago   is   served    by   64   radio   stations 

Your  industry  was  bu:lt  by  the  great 
pioneers  in  broadcasting — people  like  Lee 
DeFVarest.  David  Sarnoff,  and  Judith  Waller. 
You  have  a  lot  to  be  proud  of  as  you  look 
back  at  this  heritage,  and  you  have  a  lot  to 
look  forward   to  Ir.   the  years  ahead 

Radio  Is  a  unique  medium  with  unique 
problems,  and  I.  for  one.  am  happy  to  be 
appearing  during  the  first  NAB  convention 
to  devote  sessions  l:>:e  this  one  exclusively 
to  radio.  Your  obligation  as  radio  broad- 
casters is  to  make  certain  that  your  needs 
and  problem^  receive  the  attention  that  they 
deserve  You  should  stand  or.  your  own  and 
not  be  treated  as  the  legs  glamorotis  older 
sister  of  the  t.e!evlsion  industry  What  you 
have  started  this  week  in  Chicago  should 
be  ca-ried  on — and  you  have  my  ble-sslngs  A" 
I  can  say  is — it's  about  time 

Now  I  said  radio  is  unique  What  do  I 
mean  by  that.  Well,  for  one  thing  radio  is 
a  technology  which  has  survived  the  chal- 
lenge of  a  newer  t^chnologr — television 
Granted  your  Industry  was  concerned  about 
the  Impact  of  televLslon — and  rightly  so.  You 
lost  programming  to  television  over  the 
years — soap  operas,  western^  and  the  like 
But  vou  have  come  out  of  the  arena  of  com- 
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petition  \n  fine  shape  And  the  competition 
with  televlsldn  has  been  healthy — for  you 
afl  buHlnessnieii.  and  for  the  public  which 
ynii  are  licensed  to  serve 

It  Is  because  of  your  succeaa  as  an  Indxistry 
that  I  am  confident  that  broadcasting  will 
survive  the  challenges  of  new  technologies 
Biich  as  cable,  fiber  optica,  and  video  discs — 
and  survive  Just  as  radio  did  wlthoxit  the 
I'.etHi  for  excessive  regulatory  protection 

Radio's  uniqueness  Is  also  a  product  of  the 
liu1\i^try's  response  to  comp>etltlon.  In  the 
ma]'>r  markets,  at  least,  radio  Is  developlnR 
a  tUverslty  which  approaches  the  true  po- 
tential of  your  medium.  Most  stations  target 
their  programming  for  a  particular  segment 
of  the  potential  audience,  giving  listeners 
a  real  choice  of  formats. 

In  Washington — a  market  with  which  I  am 
familiar — the  Impact  of  competition  is  ap- 
parent. For  example,  when  a  second  network- 
affiliated  all-news  operation  began  last  year, 
the  existing  all -news  station  made  dramatic 
Improvements,  and  now  a  healthy  rivalry  has 
developed  from  which  the  listener  stands  to 
benefit.  It  Is  when  I  see  this  kind  of  competi- 
tion working  and  producing  Innovative  pro- 
gramming that  I  question  the  wisdom  of  hav- 
ing the  PCC  concern  itself  with  format 
changes  However,  my  feelings  are  tempered 
by  a  healthy  skepticism  about  you  as  busi- 
nessmen. I  know  you  are  not  In  business  to 
lose  money  and  If  the  ratings  won't  support 
an  all -news  format.  It  will  be  back  to  rock 
and  roll  and  rip  and  read. 

But  as  long  as  competition  Is  keeping  you 
on  your  toes.  I  am  willing  to  leave  such 
decisions  to  the  marketplace. 

Let  me  curn  now  to  a  subject  which  I 
8\ispect  Is  of  paramount  Importance  to  all 
broadcasters,  both  radio  and  television.  Of 
course.  I'm  referring  to  license  renewal. 

As  broadcasters,  you  are  licensed  to  use  a 
scarce  public  resource — a  portion  of  the  elec- 
tromagnetic spectrum.  Although  I  feel  that 
some  of  the  scarcity  Is  contrived  and  the 
product  of  serious  error.s  In  Judgment  by  the 
FCC,  that  Is  the  subject  for  another  day 
and — I  might  add — for  a  study  which  our 
Subcommittee  will  be  making  after  this  year. 

As  public  trustees  you  have  certain  obli- 
gations which  the  PCC  was  created  by  the 
Congress  to  see  that  you  live  up  to.  Now  I 
recognize  that  as  businessmen  you  have 
mside  a  substantial  financial  Investment 
around  that  license.  But  I  should  remind 
you  that  It  was  your  Industry,  reacting  to 
the  utter  chaos  of  the  1920's.  that  sought 
regulation  as  a  source  of  stability  and 
security 

With  these  thoughts  In  mind,  let's  talk 
about  license  renewal  legislation.  It  Is  one 
l.s.sue  that  the  very  capable  staff  of  the  NAB 
from  Vlnce  Wa.sllew8kl  on  down  have  been 
continuing  to  press  with  the  Congress 

It  Is  an  Issue,  however,  which  Is  often 
clouded  by  rhetoric,  so  first,  let's  consider  the 
following  facts- 

Pact  No.  1 :  The  Federal  Communications 
Commission,  which  Is  over  40  years  old,  has 
only  taken  away  two  licenses  as  a  result  of 
challenges  from  so-called  public  Interest 
groups — the  well-known  WLBT-TV  case  and 
the  more  recent  Alabama  Educational  Tele- 
vision case. 

Pact  No.  2:  Only  one  station  has  ever  lost 
Its  license  as  a  result  of  a  comparative  hear- 
ing— and  this  Is  the  famous  WHDH-TV  case 
In  Boston,  a  case  which  was  truly  unique  In 
a  number  of  respects.  Including  the  allega- 
tions of  ex  parte  contacts. 

Pact  No.  3:  The  number  of  stations  that 
have  been  set  for  hearing  as  a  result  of  p>etl- 
tlons  to  deny  Is  Infinitesimal — as  far  as  I'm 
able  to  determine  It's  something  like  ten  In 
the  entire  history  of  American  broadcasting. 

Pact  No.  4:  The  broadcasting  Industry  has 
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an  excellent  record  of  stability  In  the  exist- 
ing renewal  process  In  1972.  the  FCC 
granted  99.32  percent  of  all  renewals  filed. 
In  1073,  the  figure  was  99  19  percent,  and  In 
1974  It  was  even  higher — 09  69  percent.  And 
I'd  like  to  continue  with  the  statistics  if 
you'll  bear  with  me  for  a  moment.  In  1972, 
while  there  were  3,254  license  renewal  appli- 
cations filed,  there  were  only  68  petitions  to 
deny  filed.  And  of  these,  only  one  was  set  for 
hearing  In  1973,  there  were  3,699  renewal 
applications  filed  and  only  50  petitions  to 
deny — and  none — I  rep>eat  none — was  set  for 
hearing  In  1974 — the  latest  year  for  which 
figures  are  available  at  the  PCC — 3,487  appli- 
cations were  filed  There  were  37  petitions  to 
deny,  and  only  one  was  set  for  hearing.  In 
these  three  years  combined,  the  Commission 
on  Its  own  only  set  43  licenses  for  hearing. 

This,  I  submit.  l8  not  a  history  of  reckless 
action  by  the  Commission,  the  public  Interest 
groups,  or  anyone  else  for  that  matter  Nor 
does  It  support  the  allegation  that  broadcast- 
ing Is  In  complete  and  utter  dl.sarray  because 
of  the  Instability  created  by  radical  and 
troublesome  public  Interest  groups  hoping 
to  get  a  piece  of  the  action  by  filing  against 
the  existing  broadcasting  establLshment.  In 
fact,  as  I'm  sure  I  don't  have  to  remind  you 
because  I  see  It  in  Broadcasting  magazine 
almost  every  week,  American  Broadcasters 
have  never  had  It  so  good — profits,  again  ac- 
cording to  your  own  trade  publications,  are 
higher  and  higher  with  each  succeeding  year 
I  am  beginning  to  see  why  broadcasting  is  re- 
ferred to  as  a  recession-proof  Industry. 

The  Industry's  general  profitability  and 
stability  have  led  to  Increases  In  the  value 
of  your  Investments.  According  to  the  latest 
PCC  data  covering  sales  of  both  radio  and 
television  stations,  the  average  sale  price  of 
a  station  Increased  from  $442,000  In  1968  to 
$972,000  In  1972.  Now,  I'm  not  suggesting 
there  Is  anything  wrong  with  profits  like 
these,  but  I  have  to  tell  you  that  I  am  no 
longer  Impressed  by  claims  of  poverty  or  of 
Impending  doom  In  your  Industry.  I  know 
what  you  know — that  broadcasting  has  been 
good  to  you;  that  It  Is,  and  looks  as  though  It 
will  remain,  profitable;  and  that  It  Is  stable 
when  contrasted  with  most  other  Industries. 

There  are  prices  which  you  have  to  pay,  of 
course,  for  this  Increasing  prosperity,  and  it 
might  be  the  potential  threats  that  are 
worrying  you.  As  your  investment  grows, 
your  desire  for  Increased  stability  naturally 
Increases.  But.  as  I  don't  need  to  tell  you. 
not  everyone  agrees  with  you  that  you  need 
or  deserve  that  greater  stability.  I'd  like  to 
tell  you  what  some  of  the  public  interest 
groups  are  asking  of  the  Congress  In  the 
area  of  license  renewal: 

First:  They  want  the  license  renewal  term 
to  run  for  three  years  and  no  more. 

Second:  They  want  a  procedure  for  allow- 
ing the  public  to  petition  to  revoke  a  license 
between   periods  of  renewal. 

Third :  They  want  a  procedure  for  pro- 
viding public  petitioners  with  discovery  tools 
prior  to  the  designation  of  a  licensee  for 
hearing. 

Fourth:  They  want  reimbursement  of  all 
costs,  fees,  and  other  expenses  Incurred  by 
them  If  the  PCC  determines  that  the  public 
Interest  has  been  served  by  their  partici- 
pation In  the  renewal  process. 

Fifth :  They  want  a  standard  of  superior 
performance  In  a  comparative  renewal 
proceeding. 

Sixth:  They  want  some  form  of  access 

Seventh:  They  want  you  to  keep  clear  and 
concise  records  relating  to  ascertainment 
of  your  community's  needs,  with  a  statement 
of  how  you  propose  to  meet  those  needs 

I  hope  that  gives  ynu  some  Idea  of  the  com- 
peting demands  which  Congress  must  re- 
solve. That  Is  why  we  have  legislative  hear- 
ings auid  why  the  hearings  which  our  Sub- 
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committee  holds  this  year  will  be  Important 
to  you  as  broadcasters  We  expect  to  hear 
from  all  sides  and  we  will  be  looking  for 
facts  to  support  the  need  for  legislation  If 
what  your  industry  wants  is  a  license  In 
perpetuity,  guaranteeing  absolute  protection 
from  any  kind  of  challenge.  I  will  not  be  a 
partr  to  It  Nor  will  I  be  a  party  to  laying 
open  your  Investments  to  be  preyed  upon 
by  those  who  seem  to  have  a  vested  interest 
In  representing  the  public  Interest.  I  am 
sympathetic  to  the  need  for  a  five-year 
license  term  for  radio  and  have  asked  the 
Subcommittee  staff  to  develop  legislation 
which  embodies  such  a  provision  I  favor 
relief  for  radio  and  television  alike  from  some 
of  the  regulations  and  paperwork  Imposed 
on  you  by  the  FCC. 

And  while  I'm  on  the  topic  of  alleviating 
your  burdens,  let  me  say  that  I  am  not  talk- 
ing about  exemptions  for  the  requirements  of 
the  fairness  doctrine.  I  know  Chairman 
Wiley  rarely  loses  at  the  Commission,  but  he 
shovild  be  happy  he  lost  his  proposed  fairness 
doctrine  experiment  for  major  market  radio 
stations.  Again,  it  helps  to  look  at  some  facts' 
In  1974.  there  were  1.874  fairness  doctrine 
complaints  filed  with  the  FCC,  but  only  54 
licensees  were  sent  letters  of  Inquiry.  There 
were  Just  6  adverse  rulings,  one  under  the 
fairness  doctrine  and  five  under  the  per- 
sonal attack  rule.  In  other  words,  you  are 
hardly  being  hassled  by  the  fairness  doctrine. 
And.  I  must  add.  the  argument  that  the  very 
existence  of  the  fairness  d(x:trlne  has  a 
"chining  effect"  on  you  leaves  me  cold. 

IjCt  me  touch  on  one  other  area  where  I 
hope  the  PCC  treads  with  great  care — and 
that's  the  equal  employment  opportunity 
rules  At  oiu-  FCC  oversight  hearings  earlier 
this  month.  I  expres.sed  my  serious  reserva- 
tions about  the  Commission's  proposed  rules 
exempting  stations  with  15  or  fewer  em- 
ployees from  being  required  to  file  EEO  plans 
with  the  PCC 

What  would  fnts  proposal  mean  In  terms 
of  the  radio  Industry?  At  the  present  5- 
employee  cut-off.  23  percent  of  all  radio  sta- 
tions are  exempt.  Raising  that  cut-off  mark 
to  10  employees  would  exempt  59  percent  of 
the  stations,  and  at  the  15-employee  level 
73  percent  of  the  radio  Industry  would  be 
exempted.  Now.  those  figures  troxible  me. 
especially  because  the  smaller  stations  are 
where  the  broadcast  employee  gets  his  or 
her  start  and  where  the  turn-over  In  em- 
ployment Is  the  highest.  If  the  Comnilsslon 
has  conducted  any  studies  which  refute  this 
contention.  I  haven't  seen  them.  And  If  the 
commission  has  conducted  any  studies  at  all 
to  support  the  proposed  rules.  I  haven't  seen 
them  either. 

While  the  record  of  your  Indu.stry  in  EEO 
matters  has  been  Improving — and  I  give  you 
the  credit  you  deserve — the  Commission 
seems  to  be  moving  too  quickly  In  the  wrong 
direction  with  these  proposed  rules 

Tou  are  fully  Justified  In  seeking  relief 
from  unnecessary  forms  and  paperwork — and 
the  burdensome  legal  fees  that  go  along  with 
them — but  you  are  not  Justified  In  seeking 
"relief"  from  your  responslbUlttes  as  public 
trustees. 

In  conclusion,  let  me  say  that  you  are  a 
strong,  prosperous  Industry  with  a  tradi- 
tion to  he  proud  of.  You  are  continuing  In 
that  tradition  by  breaking  new  ground,  and 
you  are  proof  positive  of  the  healthy  Impact 
of  competition  In  the  broadcasting  arena 

I  salute  you  for  your  accomplishments, 
although  I  will  not  hesitate  to  criticize  you 
for  yoi'r  shortcomings.  You  have  set  high 
standards  for  yourselves — and  I  hope  you 
have  the  capacity  to  live  up  to  them.  Thank 
you. 
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HON.  JOHN  J.  RHODES 

or    ARIZONA 

IN   THE    HOUSE   OF   REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursdav.  May  13.  1976 

Mr.  RHODES  Mr  Speaker,  regulatory 
reform  has  for  some  time  been  like  Mark 
Twain's  comments  on  the  weather — 
everyone  talks  about  it  but  no  one  does 
anything  about  it.  Today  I  and  several 
of  m.v  colleagues  are  introducing  a  bill 
that  wni  tackle  the  long-neglected  need 
for  reform  of  our  regulatory  agencies. 

As  Federal  function  has  expanded,  the 
army  of  regulators  and  the  thicket  of 
regulations  have  proliferated  to  the  de- 
gree that  they  now  hamper  the  course  of 
commerce.  Clearly  it  is  time  for  Congress 
to  embark  on  a  persLstent  and  systematic 
program  to  bring  these  rcgulatorj'  agen- 
cies into  conformity  with  the  needs  of 
our  people.  Exce.ssive  regulatory  re- 
straints on  the  economy  must  be  elimi- 
nated, our  bureaucratic  maze  stream- 
lined, and  tlie  avalanche  of  paperwork 
reduced. 

President  Ford  has  been  working 
steadily  to  develop  a  pragmatic  plan  to 
assure  progre.ss  in  reforming  regulation. 
The  bill  we  submit  today  to  the  Congress 
provides  for  a  timetable  and  target  agen- 
cies, a  legislative  roadmap  for  reform. 
The  time  has  come  for  action,  and  I  am 
hopeful  that  this  Congress  will  see  tlie 
need  and  join  with  the  admuiistration 
in  efforts  to  restructure  our  regulatorv- 
system. 

For  the  benefit  of  my  colleagues.  I  am 
including  a  summary  of  the  bill: 
8EcnoN-BY-SKcnoN    Analysis — Agenda    for 

OOVERNMKNT     REFORM     A<T 
SECTION      2 FINDINGS      ANt)      PtJRPOSES 

This  section  details  the  Congressional 
findings  and  articulates  the  purpo.ses  of  the 
Act.  It  stipulates  that  the  American  eco- 
nomic system  was  founded  on  a  ."^IroMg  belief 
la  competition  and  minimal  government  In- 
tervention. It  recognizes  that  federal  regula- 
tory actloiis  designed  to  achieve  economic 
health  or  safety  objectives  have  increased 
over  time,  and  that  conflict-^;,  overlaps,  delay, 
or  confusion  sometime.';  exist  in  government 
reg\ilatlons.  it  .states  that  it  Is  incumbent 
upon  the  Congress  and  the  President  to  ex- 
amine and  reform  these  refjulatlons  in  order 
to  make  sure  that  regulatory  purposes  re- 
main valid  and  regulatory  enforcement  Is 
equitable  and  efficient. 

The  purpose  of  the  Act  Is  to  achieve  posi- 
tive and  lasting  federal  regulatory  reforms. 
To  accomplLsh  this,  greater  participation  by 
the  American  people,  mcire  effective  Con- 
gressional oversight,  and  more  systematic  ac- 
tions by  the  President  are  needed.  The  bill 
requires  the  President,  In  each  of  the  next 
four  years,  to  submit  specific  proposals  for 
the  reform  of  federal  regulatfiry  activities 
affecting  certain  sectors  of  the  American 
economy.  His  legislative  proposals  would  be 
accompanied  by  a  report  to  the  American 
people  and  the  Congress,  The  Hou.se  and 
Senate  would  afrree  to  consider  the  Presi- 
dent's proposals  before  the  end  of  the  year  If 
they  have  not  enacted  a  reform  bill  earlier 

An  Important  feature  of  this  section  stipu- 
lates that  the  timetable  set  up  by  the  legis- 
lation Is  not  Intended  to  constrain  In  any 
way  the  President's  right  to  propose  or  the 
authority  of  the  Congress  to  consider  any 
regulatory   legislation.   If   Congress  and   the 
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President  decide  that  regulatory  legislation 
Is  needed  prior  to  the  calendar  laid  out  In 
the  Act.  their  Immediate  action  on  that  leg- 
islation would  not  be  delayed  by  this  bill. 
Of  course,  the  President  would  continue  to 
implement  administrative  reforms  affecting 
ICxecutlve  branch  agencies. 

SECTION     3 DEFINITIONS 

Thi.s  section  defines  the  terms  "agency" 
and  'federal  regulatorj-  activity".  The  latter 
Includes  any  systematic  action  taken  by  the 
federal  government,  except  through  Its  pow- 
ers of  taxation,  which  broadly  Impacts  the 
American  economy,  consumers,  or  taxpayers. 
A  broad  definition  of  regulatory  activity  will 
allow  the  President  flexibility  to  recommend 
changes  In  many  areas — e.g.,  statutes  per- 
taining to  regulations,  non-tax  subsidies  and 
credit  assistance,  government  procurement, 
etc 

SECTION    4 TIMETABLE    FOR    REFORM 

This  section  lays  out  the  sequence  of  pro- 
posals which  the  President  will  submit  to 
Congress 

The  legislation  organizes  the  President's 
program  around  major  industries.  By  Janu- 
ary 31  of  each  of  the  following  years,  the 
President  will  submit  proposals  for  reforms 
which  appear  to  him  most  critical  In  the 
following  areas; 

(a)  By  January  31,  1978 — The  transporta- 
tion and  agriculture  industries.  This  Includes 
all  a.spects  of  the  transportation  system  In- 
cluding water  carriers,  pipelines,  local  and 
suburban  transit  systems,  transportation 
services,  plant  and  livestock  Industries,  etc. 
and  other  Industries.  As  a  guideline,  the 
President  would  examine  at  least  those  in- 
dustries described  In  major  groups  1-9.  40-47 
<if  the  Standard  Industrial  Classification 
Manual  i  SIC  i ,  1972  edition. 

In  this  area,  the  President  would  consider 
the  actU  itles  of  the  National  Highway  TraflSc 
Safety  Administration  in  the  Department  of 
Transportation,  the  Animal  and  Plant  Health 
Inspection  Service  In  the  Department  of 
Agriculture,  the  Federal  Maritime  Commis- 
sion, and  any  other  agencies  he  deemed  ap- 
propriate 

(b)  By  January  31.  1979— The  mining, 
heavy  manufacturing  and  public  utilities  in- 
dustries. This  Includes  mining,  oU  and  gas 
extraction,  paper,  chemicals,  petroleum  re- 
fining, rubber,  concrete,  primary  metals, 
machinery  and  transportation  equipment, 
electric,  gas,  and  sanitary  services  and  other 
Industries.  A-s  a  guldeime,  the  President 
would  examine  at  least  those  Industries  de- 
scribed In  major  groups  10-14.  26,  28-30,  32- 
37.  and  49  of  the  Standard  Industrial  Classi- 
fication Manual   (SIC),  1972  edition. 

The  President  would  consider  activities  of 
the  Mine  Enforcement  Safety  Administration 
in  the  Department  of  the  interior,  the  En- 
vironmental Protection  Agency.  Federal  En- 
ergy Administration,  Federal  Power  Commis- 
sion, Nuclear  Regulatory  Commission,  and 
any  other  a^-encies  he  deemed  appropriate. 

ic)  By  January  31.  1980— The  light  manu- 
facturing and  construction  industries.  This 
includes  food  processinfi.  textiles  and  ap- 
parel, printing,  measuring  and  controlling 
Instruments,  construction,  and  other  Indus- 
tries. As  a  guideline,  the  President  would 
examine  at  least  those  industries  described 
in  major  groups  15-17,  20-25,  27.  31,  and 
38  39  of  the  Standard  Industrial  Classifica- 
tion Manual,  1972  edition. 

The  President  would  consider  the  activi- 
ties of  the  Food  and  Drug  Administration 
In  the  Department  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare,  the  Occupational  Safety  and  Health 
Administration  in  the  Department  of  Labor, 
the  Consumer  Product  Safety  Commission, 
National  Labor  Relations  Board.  Equal  Em- 
ployment Opportunity  Commission  and  any 
other  agencies  he  deemed  appropriate. 

(d)  By  January  31,  1981 — The  communi- 
cations, finance.  Insurance,  re*il  estate,  trade 
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and  services  industries  This  Includes  com- 
munications, banking,  securities  and  com- 
modities trading,  the  insurance  business,  and 
other  Industries.  As  a  guideline,  the  Presi- 
dent would  examine  at  least  those  indus- 
tries described  In  major  groups  48.  50-99  of 
the  Standard  Industrial  Classification  Man- 
ual, 1S72  edition. 

The  President  would  consider  the  ac- 
tivities of  the  Treasury  Department,  the 
Federal  Trade  Commission.  Securities  and 
Exchange  Commission.  Small  Business  Ad- 
mlnlstraiion.  Federal  Communications  Com- 
mission, and  any  other  agencies  he  deemed 
appropriate 

Each  yearly  proposal  must  IncUide  analyses 
of  relevant  federal  regulatory  activities  and 
be  accompanied  by  the  President's  legisla- 
tive   recommendations    for    needed    changes. 


SECTION     s- 

This    section 
agreements 


-CONGRESSIONAL    RE\'IEW 

States     that     Congressional 


for  considering  legislation  ar» 
adopted  as  a  change  of  rules  in  the  House 
and  Senate.  It  requires  the  President's  legis- 
lation to  be  referred  to  the  appropriate  com- 
mittees In  the  House  and  Senate,  and  to  any 
Joint  committee  established  or  designated 
for  the  purpose. 

The  committees  would  have  until  no  later 
than  November  15  of  the  year  In  which  the 
proposal  was  originally  submitted  to  report 
out  and  enact  regulatory  reform  legislation. 
If  at  that  time  a  bill  had  not  been  enacted, 
the  President's  original  proposal  would  be- 
come the  f>endlng  business  In  each  House 
and  remain  the  pending  item  until  dlsp>osed 
of  by  each  House. 

The  legislation  does  not  request  any  au- 
thorization for  additional  funds  Existing  re- 
sources will  be  used  to  carry  out  the  reform 
agenda. 


FRANCHISE  PROTECTION  FOR  IN- 
DEPENDENT SERVICE  STATION 
DEALERS 


HON.  HERBERT  E.  HARRIS  H 

or    VrRGINlA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT  A 'n\'ES 

Thursday,  May  13.  1976 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  believe 
that  legislation  like  H.R.  6266,  which  I 
introduced  a  year  ago  is  needed  to  pro- 
tect small  business  people  who  operate 
the  independent  service  stations  fran- 
chises from  unfair  termination  and  non- 
renewal Legislation  is  also  needed  to 
protect  the  consumer  from  further  mo- 
nopolization of  the  gasoline  retail  market 
by  the  big  oil  companies.  On  May  IC. 
1976. 1  presented  the  following  statement 
to  the  Energ^•  and  Power  Subcommittee 
explaining  m\-  support  of  H.R.  13000.  tlie 
Petroleum  Marketing  Practices  Act, 

Statement  or  Herbert  E.  Harris  n.  tN  Srr- 

PORT  or  H.R.  13000.  Petroltcm  Marketing 

Practices  Act 

As  the  sponsor  of  similar  legislation,  H.R 
6266,  Fair  Marketing  of  Petroleum  Products 
Act,  I  am  delighted  that  the  Subcommittee 
on  Energy  and  Power  is  now  corislderlng 
H.R.  13000,  the  Petroleum  Marketing  Prac- 
tices Act  It  Is  time  that  legislation  be  e:.- 
acted  to  prevent  victimization  of  the  small 
businessman  by  the  larger,  more  economically 
powerful  franchisor. 

An  economic  Imbalance  exists  between  the 
corporate  giant  and  the  franchlsed.  inde- 
pendent service  station  dealer  We  have  aV. 
heard  of  abuses — Instances  when  the  fran- 
chlsed dealer  is  threatened  w-lth  lease  termi- 
nation unless  he  Ignores  his  own  business 
Judgment   and    follows    the   dictates   of    the 
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franchisor.  It  1b  one  thing  to  require  service 
station  operators  to  keep  the  bathrooms 
clean  or  to  wash  the  windshields,  but  It  '.a 
another  matter  to  fix  prices  or  to  Instruct 
the  dealer  to  cut  hU  profit  margin  on  the 
business  It  Is  wrong. 

These  practices  are  bad  enough,  but  the 
problem  Is  worse.  The  vertically  integrated 
International  corporations  are  attempting  to 
extend  their  market  share  of  the  retail  mar- 
ket by  taking  control  of  some  of  the  most 
profitable  service  stations.  The  operator,  a 
truly  small  businessman  Invests  his  capital 
and  his  hard  work  and  earns  customer  loy- 
alty through  competitive  prices  and  good 
service.  But  then  after  the  work  and  Invest- 
ment have  begun  to  pay  off  the  station  earns 
ft  good  profit,  the  International  corporation 
terminates  the  lease  or  refuses  to  extend  It. 
Not  only  does  the  little  guy  lose  his  business 
but  we  all  lose.  Sure  we  have  heard  the  claims 
by  the  big  vertically  Integrated  oil  com- 
panies: "We  are  more  efficient.  We  have  more 
expertise."  That  Is  their  rationale  for  extend- 
ing their  control  of  the  market — but  we  all 
know  what  happens  when  an  industry  be- 
comes monopolized — or  monopolized  to  an 
even  greater  extent.  Wliat  happens  to  this 
efficiency  of  monopoly?  There  Is  no  compe- 
tition to  force  prices  down.  There  l.s  no  com- 
petition to  require  quality  service  There  Is 
less  incentive  for  Innovation. 

On  April  22,  1975.  I  Introduced  a  similar 
bill  to  the  one  before  this  Conunlttee.  My 
bin.  H  R.  6266.  the  Fair  Marketing  of  Pe- 
troleum Products  Act.  would  prohibit  the 
major  oil  companies  from  canceling  or  fall- 
ing to  renew  franchises  unless  the  retailer 
has  failed  to  comply  substantially  with  re- 
quirements of  the  lease,  and  prevent  cancel- 
lations of  leases  without  specific  findings  In 
court  that  dealers  failed  to  meet  contractual 
arrangements. 

I  strongly  endorse  the  concept  of  dealer 
protection  to  give  the  Independent  dealer  a 
fair  footing  with  the  franchisor  Legal  stand- 
ards for  termination  and  nonrenewal  are 
needed.  No  branded  Independent  wants  a  fel- 
low Independent  of  the  same  brand  to  dam- 
age the  brand  reputation  with  poor  service. 
There  are  poor  operators,  so  there  must  be  a 
procedure  to  preserve  the  brand  reputation 
by  eliminating  the  Inefficient  businessmen. 
However,  the  franchisor  should  not  be  al- 
lowed to  extend  market  power,  assume  the 
more  profitable  stations,  or  use  the  threat  of 
termination  or  nonrenewal  for  coercion  Un- 
bridled corporate  power  protects  the  mighty; 
fair  standards  protect  the  brand,  the  Inde- 
pendent dealers,  and  the  consumer 

Service  station  operators  need  to  hav« 
the  opportunity  to  go  to  court  to  seek  relief 
to  enforce  the  fair  standards.  The  operator 
deserves  a  "dealers  day  In  court."  It  Is  Im- 
portant that  the  ground  rules  be  established 
BO  as  to  guarantee  dealers  a  fair  and  equit- 
able treatment  by  their  suppliers.  That  Is  not 
so  much  to  ask. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  became  Intimately  aware 
of  the  need  for  this  type  of  legislation  last 
spring  when  Crown  Central  Petroleum 
terminated  the  franchises  of  several  station 
operators  In  Northern  Virginia.  No  reason  was 
given  for  the  franchise  termination,  but  the 
reason  Is  obvious.  The  dealers  had  earlier 
received  "requests"  to  set  a  certain  price, 
coupled  with  a  "reminder"  that  leases  would 
be  coming  due  In  a  short  period.  For  re- 
fusing to  sacrifice  their  business  independ- 
ence, they  were  told  that  their  leases  would 
be  terminated. 

I  askfd  Prank  Zarb,  Administrator  of  PEA, 
to  seek  an  immediate  Injunction  agaln.st 
Crown's  "arbitrary  decision  (representing) 
an  unfair  and  retaliatory  action  against  In- 
dependent retailers,  (which)  will  work  to 
the  detriment  of  consumers."  I  also  wrote  to 
Crown  Vice  President  for  Marketing.  J.  I. 
Loving  and  urged  Crown  to  "cease  8iny 
actions   whicb   tend   to   fix    prices."   stating 
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that  lu  pressure  small  businessmen  Into  ever 
Increasing  gas  sales  for  maximum  profits 
runs  directly  contrary  to  our  national  goal 
of  energy  conservation." 

FEA  refused  to  seek  an  Injunction, 
although  administrative  action  was  taken 
that  helped  document  the  pres-sures  Crown 
had  used  against  Its  dealers  to  Increase  sales 
and  fix  prices  This  documentation  was  help- 
ful to  the  dealers,  who  obtained  an  Injunc- 
tion against  termination  through  civil  action 
In  federal  court  at  their  own  expense  Tliere 
should  have  been  standards  for  service  sta- 
tion franchise  termination  which  would  have 
enabled  a  speedy  and  fair  resolution. 

Mr  Chairman.  Crown  Central  may  not 
care  about  the  people  who  run  their  fran- 
chises, but  I  do.  Mr.  Robert  Bayllss  described 
his  firm  and  what  he  thought  about  big  oU. 
•I  took  the  station  from  80.000  to  325.000 
gallons  a  month  When  I  began,  the  place 
was  dirty,  crummy.  The  bathrooms  had  never 
been  washed.  Now  we  give  good  service  to  the 
community.  It  seems  that  once  they  see  you 
making  some  money  they  want  to  come  In 
and  take  over.  If  these  companies  take  over 
these  stations  It  Is  going  to  be  Just  one  big 
monopoly  and  the  customer  will  pay  In  the 
end." 

Mr  Bayllss  and  his  fellow  Crown  dealers 
should  not  have  had  the  headache  of  fighting 
lease  termination.  This  bill  will  set  standards 
to  prevent  the  corporations  from  acting  with- 
out cause.  And  If  the  corporation  does  try  to 
ignore  the  law.  remedy  Is  available  to  the 
franchise  to  go  to  court  and  fight  to  keep 
his  business.  And  when  he  gets  to  court,  he 
has  a  fair  chance. 

And  we  have  a  fair  chance  to  avoid  further 
monopolization  of  the  retail  market  of  petro- 
leum products. 

This  Is  a  good  bill.  It  helps  the  small  busi- 
nessman keep  his  business  and  It  helps  keep 
the  Industry  competitive. 

I  would  like  to  thank  the  Chairman  and 
the  Committee  for  considering  this  bill.  I 
hope  that  the  whole  House  will  soon  have 
the  opportunity  to  consider  this  legislation 


GEORGE  ALLEN  PEP  T.^LKS 


HON    WII.U.AM  L    HLING.ATE 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  May  13.  1976 

Mr.  HUNGATE.  Mr  Speaker.  In  view 
of  the  intense  interest  locally  In  the 
Washington  Redskins  and  occa.'^lonal 
congressional  proposals  for  Investiga- 
tions on  their  behalf,  I  am  sure  my  col- 
leagues will  appreciate  this  review  of 
George  Allen's  "Handbook  for  Winning 
Football"; 

Oeorge    Ai.len    Pep   Talks   Leave   Book 
Reviewer   Oaspwo 

(By  Jeff  Meyers  1 

Oeorge  Allen  has  worked  diligently  to  de- 
velop a  reputation  for  foul  play,  and  I  didn't 
think  he  could  write  a  ponderous  manual 
entitled  "Handbook  of  Winning  Football" 
wtthoxit  mentioning  some  of  the  more  well- 
known  deeds  that  have  contributed  to  his 
success  as  coach  of  the  Washington  Redskins. 

As  I  skimmed  through  such  beguiling  sec- 
tions as  "Eight  Dumb  Ways  to  Get  Clobbered 
on  Defense."  and  'Taking  the  Snap."  I  kept 
expecting  to  find  an  exciting  chapter  on  the 
author's  views  about  espionage  and  counter- 
intelligence, or  at  leaist  a  rundown  on  the  best 
places  to  watch  practice  without  being 
spotted. 

After  467  pages  of  Instructional  diagrams. 
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charts,  pholograplis  and  advice  kj  Impnne  my 
morals  ("lay  off  smoklnp.  drlIlkln^:  and  over- 
eating"), I  was  dl.'4apr>o;nted  Dial  I  had  read 
nothing  about  w'.rp-tappUiK'  or  e-en  trading 
draft  choices  you  don't  happe:;  to  own 

I  finally  realized  that  Allen  was  Just  too 
smart  to  share  hla  cloak-and-dagger  tech- 
niques with  everyone.  It  Is  one  thing  to  re- 
veal that  the  Redskins  spend  $3000  for  fruit 
every  training  camp,  but  quite  another  mat- 
ter to  tell  the  rest  of  the  National  Football 
League  exactly  how  to  acquire  an  advance 
copy  of  your  opponent's  game  plan. 

"The  more  Information  a  football  team  has 
about  the  opponent,  the  greater  chance  for 
victory."  Allen  wrote  In  a  section  with  the 
code  name  of  "Scouting." 

With  help  from  freelance  writer  Don  Wels- 
kopf,  Allen  comes  across  like  the  NFL's  first 
candidate  for  sainthood  since  Vlnce  Lom- 
bardl  The  book  toUlly  ignores  the  under- 
handed methods  for  which  Allen  Is  notorious. 
Aside  from  being  hypocritical,  the  book  Is 
occasionally  untruthful. 

"When  his  team  loses,  George  Is  reluctant 
to  blame  anybody  but  himself,"  former  Notre 
Dame  coach  Ara  Parseghlan  wrote  In  the 
foreword.  Indeed,  we  can  all  remember  how 
reluctant  Allen  was  to  blast  the  officials  for 
the  Redskins'  sudden-death  loss  to  the  Cardi- 
nals last  season. 

Detailed  and  complex  yet  often  rehashing 
the  obvious,  the  $14.95  book  tells  you  every- 
thing you've  always  wanted  to  know  about 
football.  Including  such  essential  informa- 
tion a.s  the  Redskins'  fight  song  and  how  to 
blow  your  whistle  during  practice  The  book 
Is  a  primer  for  some  Isolated  high  school 
that  Just  recently  heard  of  football's  exist- 
ence. Unfortunately.  Allen  doesn't  always 
practice  what  he  preaches. 

Under  "Public  Relations."  Allen  wrote,  "It 
Ls  In  the  best  Interests  for  the  coach  and  his 
program  to  cooperate  to  the  fullest  extent 
when  dealing  with  the  press  be  honest 

and  fair  .  .  .  never  use  the  media  as  a  prop- 
aganda or  psychological  tool  .  .  .  admit 
newsmen  to  the  dressing  room  as  soon  as 
possible  after  the  game  .  .  .  invite  reporters 
to  attend  practice  sessions." 

As  any  reporter  who  has  blown  a  deadline 
covering  the  Redskins  knows.  Allen  seldom 
cooperates  with  the  press  unless  he  wants 
to  use  the  media  for  selfish  reasons  such  as 
falsifying  Injury  rejxsrts  or  making  state- 
ments Intended  to  fire  up  his  players.  His 
practice  field  Is  padlocked  and  guarded,  and 
reporters  are  Invited  to  stay  away 

In  the  preface.  Allen  said  the  book  "Is  de- 
signed for  coaches  on  all  levels — Pop  Warner, 
mterscholastlc.  collegiate  and  professional" 
It  Is  scary  to  Imagine  some  little  league  coach 
taking  Allen's  wtnnlng-ls-everythlng  philos- 
ophy and  forcing  It  on  Impressionable 
youngsters. 

To  help  these  coaches  lead  their  players 
down  the  straight  and  narrow.  Allen  has 
Included  his  "Ten  Commandments"  They  are 
not  chiseled  In  stone  but  are  listed  on  page 
XXIII  Some  examples  "Football  comes 
first:"  "If  you  can  accept  defeat  and  open 
your  pay  envelope  without  feeling  guilty, 
then  you  are  stealing;"  "Leisure  time  Is  that 
five  or  six  hours  when  you  sleep  at  night," 
and  "You  must  accomplish  things  In  life: 
otherwise  you  are  like  the  paper  on  the 
wall." 

Is  football  that  Important?  According  to 
Allen,  it  Is.  "Coaching  football  Is  the  great- 
est profession  In  the  world,"  he  wrote.  Other 
examples:  "A  100  per  cent  effort  Is  not 
enough"  and  "anyone  who  Is  a  9-to-6  person 
Is  not  dedicated  enough." 

The  most  Incredibly  pretentious  part  of  the 
book  Is  the  section  on  "Sample  Pep  Talks" 
Allen  has  been  accused  by  former  players  of 
filing  Inspirational  messages  and  later  re- 
citing them  through  tears  at  halftlme  The 
handbook  offers  Pep  Talks  To  Be  Delivered 
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BifiTf  tlK'  Game  Kipht  Before  Kickoff.  At 
Halftime  ■  V.;lh  Team  Behind)  and  After  the 
Game. 

Allen  even  includes  stage  directions  In 
parentheses.  For  Instance  after  the  day-be- 
fore-the-game  pep  talk.  All  the  players 
shout  together  and  slap  their  hand.-:  in  uni- 
son." For  the  coach  who  hasn't  had  dramatic 
training.  Allen  In.siructs  him  to  be  "low 
key"  during  his  poet -game  chat. 

I  didn't  know  that  coaches  still  gave  pre- 
game  pep  talks  to  grown  men  such  as  the 
one  Allen  suggests.  Maybe  Its  for  the  Pop 
Warner  set:  "Man.  this  is  a  club  that  can 
really  hit!  They  will  be  out  there  to  hit 
you!  So.  If  we  are  going  to  win.  we  will  have 
to  take  it  out  of  them. 

"This  means  you  have  to  be  40  mean 
tigers  out  there  You  will  have  to  hit  and 
hit  'em  hard!  You're  gonna  have  to  run. 
block  and  tackle!  Explode  Into  your  man!  If 
you  do  that.  I  have  no  doubt  about  the  out- 
come of  the  game." 

In  the  last  section.  Allen  reveals  how  emo- 
tionally Involved  he  Is  with  football:  "I'm 
sometimes  111  after  a  bad  practice — I  Just 
can't  help  myself" 

I  felt  the  same  way  after  reading  this  book. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

What  the  deputy  secretary  seems  to  be 
telling  us  IS  that  the  canal  will  be  more  se- 
cure under  the  sovereignty  of  the  Republic  of 
Panama  than  under  our.s  He  is  saying  that 
Panama  can  keep  the  canal  open  for  non- 
dLscriniinatory  coninierce,  at  reasonable 
prices.  Is  he  also  saying  it  is  doubtful  the 
U.S  can^ 

We  do  not  agree  that  a  willingness  to  ne- 
gotiate away  US  control  of  the  canal  shows 
either  wLsdoni  or  strength  on  the  part  of  the 
Ford  .Administration  The  majority  of  Amer- 
ican.s  regard  the  insistence  by  some  that  we 
give  away  the  canal  as  bowing  to  the  pres- 
sure of  Third  World  nations  which  have  no 
Interest  in  the  matter  except  to  see  the  wings 
of  the  world's  greatest  nation  clipped 

In  our  opinion  the  canal  question  is  a 
legitimate  is.sue  which  the  people  would  like 
debated.  Reagan  Is  right  In  continuing  to 
ptish  It  as  an  issue. 


THE  PANAMA  CANAL.  A  LEGITIMATE 
ISSUE 


HON.  HARRY  F.  BYRD.  JR. 

OF    VIRGINIA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thurftdaij.  May  13.  1976 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD.  Jr.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimou.s  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record  an  excellent  edi- 
torial from  the  Nortliern  Virginia  Daily 
of  May  12.  1976,  captioned  "The  Panama 
Canal.  A  Legitimate  I,s.<;ue,"  James  J. 
Crawfoi-d  L*;  tlie  editor 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

The  Panama  Canal,  a  LEcrriMATE  Issue 

Deputy  Secretary  of  Defense  Wl!l:am  Clem- 
ents has  tried  to  mollify  the  .American  people 
by  assuring  us  that  In  any  treaty  the  U.S. 
State  Department  may  eventually  sign  with 
Panama  concerning  the  Panama  Canal  and 
the  Canal  Zone,  the  U.S.  will  retain  the 
"fundamental"  and  "continuing"  right  to 
defend  the  canal. 

Clements'  statement  was  Intended  as  a  di- 
rect answer  to  Ronald  Reagan  who  has  In- 
sisted upon  making  what  he  terms  the  canal 
"giveaway"  a  campaign  Issue.  President  Ford 
had  previously  labeled  opponent  Reagan's 
charges  as  "totally  Irresponsible"  and  ha.s 
challenged  the  California  ex-governor  to  drop 
the  subject  of  the  present  negotiations  be- 
tween this  country  and  Panama  and  to  stick 
to  the  Important  Issues. 

Oddly  enough,  we  get  the  distinct  Impres- 
sion that  the  Issue  of  the  status  of  the 
Panama  Canal  Is  of  deep  Importance  to  the 
people.  A  succession  of  reliable  polls  we  have 
seen  on  the  subject  Indicates  that  a  majority 
of  the  people  are  not  convinced  that  it  Is 
Incumbent  upon  this  country  to  do  anything 
at  all  in  compromising  our  present  treaty 
rights  In   the  canal   or   the  Canal   Zone. 

They  are  not  likely  to  be  reassured  by  this 
further  statement  by  Clements: 

"We  are  negotiating  with  Panama  because 
It  Is  In  our  own  best  Interest  to  do  so.  We 
want  to  make  sure  the  canal  remains  open 
for  the  commerce  of  the  world  and  that  It  Is 
efficiently  operated  on  a  non-dlscrtmlnatory 
basis  at  reasonable  prices." 


LAWNDALE  MAN  OF  THE  YEAR 
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which  he  trains  12  Scouts  in  the  science 
of  auto  mechanics  Whatever  road  these 
young  men  follow  in  the  future,  they 
will  always  have  this  knowledge  and 
skill  to  fall  back  upon  and  to  keep 
themselves  from  becoming  burdens  on 
society.  This  is  a  foresight  uncommonly 
.seen  and  Scotty's  selfless  efforts  to  help 
the  citizens  who  will  shape  and  mold 
our  future  are  truly  commendable 

Scotty  and  his  wife.  Mae.  reside  at 
23214  Ocean  Avenue  in  Torrance  and 
operate  their  own  business  in  the  city  of 
Lawndale. 

For  all  hi.<  un.selfish  contributio:is  to 
the  .society  m  which  he  moves  and  works, 
I  am.  as  others  are,  proud  that  he  was 
given  the  honor  of  Lawndale  Man  of  the 
Year.  It  is  justly  deserved 

May  the  record  of  our  counir>  show 
that  on  this  day  the  fine  community 
spirit  exhibited  by  Scotty  Mizukami  was 
duly  honored 


HON.  CHARLES  H.  WILSON 

Of     CAI-IfORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OK  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  May  13.  1976 

Mr,  CHARLES  H.  WILSON  of  Cali- 
fornia. Mr.  Speaker,  at  this  time  I  wish 
to  call  the  attention  of  our  country  to 
an  outstanding  American  and  citizen  of 
the  city  of  Lawndale,  Mr  Scotty  Mizu- 
kami. and  appropriately  recoRnize  his 
many  deeds  for  those  of  his  community 
which  I  am  proud  to  represent  as  Con- 
gres,sman  for  California's  31st  District. 

Scotty  Mizukami  has  been  a  dedicated 
member  of  the  Lawndale  Rotary  Club 
and  has  served  on  the  board  ol  directors 
for  5  years.  As  Youth  Senices  director 
for  3  years,  his  was  a  prime  force  in  es- 
tablishing the  Interact  Club  at  Lawn- 
dale HiRh  Sc-hool  and  the  Rotoract  Club 
of  El  Cammo  College.  He  was  the  origi- 
nator of  the  Lawndale  Rotary  float 
which  IS  to  thi.s  day  u.sed  in  th'  Lawndale 
Youth  Day  Parade. 

The  children  of  the  community,  as 
well  as  the  needy,  have  his  spirited  at- 
tention at  Christmas  when  he  dons  his 
Santa  outfit  and  delivers  good  things 
gathered  by  tlie  South  Bay  2.5  Club  for 
tho.se  less  fortunate. 

As  president-elect  of  the  Lawndale 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  the  business 
community  has  always  benefited  from 
his  serv'ice.  He  has  given  much  atten- 
tion to  matters  which  h;ive  garnered 
good  will  for  the  city. 

The  YMCA  has  also  had  his  help  in 
campaigns  and  in  collecting  funds  to 
help  needy  children. 

He  is  a  member  of  the  South  Bay 
Sportsman  Club,  annually  sponsors  a 
queen  candidate  for  the  Mi.ss  Lawndale 
Beauty  Pageant,  and  sponsors  two  Little 
League  ball  teams. 

He  was  one  of  the  first  members  of  the 
TIP  Program,  as  well  as  a  member  of 
good  standing  and  third  vice  president 
of  the  El  Top:a  Siirine  Club  of  Torrance. 

I  particularly  wish  to  commend  his 
activities  with  the  Senior  Scout  Ex- 
plorers. Seeing  the  need  for  tlie  youth 
of  America  to  educate  themselves  so 
that  they  can  fill  a  place  in  a  productive 
society.  Scotty  Mizukami  has  a  continu- 
ing program  at  his  place  of  business  in 


TRAVEL  FUNDS 


HON.  GLADYS  NOON  SPELLMAN 

OF    MARYI-AND 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATH'ES 
Thursday,  May  13.  1976 

Mrs.  SPELLMAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  In  re- 
cent weeks,  newspaper  articles  have 
called  attention  to  the  fact  that  several 
local  Members  of  Congress  have  made 
use  of  the  $2,250  in  travel  funds  al- 
lotted annually  for  transportation  to  and 
from  their  congressional  districts  and 
Washingtoii 

I  wish  to  state  for  the  record  that  I 
have  never  withdrawn  these  funds  and 
that  I  have  no  intention  of  doing  so  in 
the  future. 

There  are  unique  advantages  to  rep- 
resenting a  congressional  dLstrict  which 
is  located  clo.se  to  Washington,  and  being 
able  to  live  m  my  own  home  is  one  of 
them.  Tlirough  my  "Open  Door  '  sessions 
within  the  communities  and  my  daily 
meetings  with  groups  and  individuals. 
I  have  the  distinct  advantage  of  ha\ing 
close  communication  witli  my  constit- 
uents. My  situation  contrasts  greatly 
with  colleagues  from  California  and 
Kansas,  for  instance,  wlio  must  travel  to 
their  districts  each  weekend  to  recewe 
the  input  I  receive  7  days  a  week. 

On  the  other  hand,  there  are  still  some 
important  distinctions  with  regard  to 
geograpbi'^al  locations  which  need  to 
be  recognized.  Because  of  the  close  prox- 
imity of  Maryland's  Fifth  District  to 
Washington,  our  office  receives  over  1.500 
telephone  calls  a  week — far  more  than 
most  congressional  offices.  Yet  we  have 
no  more  telephone  lines,  and  no  more 
staff  members  to  answer  the  telephone 
liian  any  other  member.  In  addition,  the 
volume  of  correspondence,  over  2,000 
letters  coming  in  each  week,  far  exceeds 
that  of  most  districts  Frankly,  in  order 
to  handle  the  telephone  and  mail  loads 
and  still  provide  our  constituents  with 
the  quality  ol  service  they  deserve.  I 
supplemented  my  office  allowance  last 
year  with  $7,000  of  my  own  funds.  In 
fact,  the  cost-of-living  pay  raise  granted 
to  the  Congress  was  not  used  by  me  per- 
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sonallv  but  was  included  In  my  supple- 
rncr.ta!  puvnu'nt  to  the  offlce  fund.  I 
point  ihi.s  out  not  as  a  cotnplauit  about 
Uie  expenses,  but  to  demotistrate  the 
nted  tor  a  reevaluation  of  the|uUocations 
of  otTu-e  iillowanie,--.  I 

In  time  I  hope  that  the  Congress  wlU 
devise  a  system  to  aUow  for  the  unique 
differences  between  congresfiional  dis- 
tricts. If  such  a  plan  were  implemented, 
^lnds  for  travel  we  do  not  accept  could 
be  used  to  take  care  of  these  unique 
dilTerences  by  those  Members  who  serve 
in  the  Metropolitan  WaslilnRton  area. 


RAMAPO  TIME  CAPlULE 


HON.  BENJAMIN  A.  OILMAN 
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OF     NtW     TtDKll.  I 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESE^ITATIVES 

Thursday.  May  13.  1^76 
Mr  OILMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  the  eve 
of  the  200th  birthday  of  our  great  Na- 
tion it  is  appropriate  for  us  U>  pause  and 
reflect  upon  the  contributions  of  our 
forefathers  and  the  effect  of  their  ac- 
tions upon  our  present  society. 

The  principles  and  ideals  of  our  first 
"Americans"  provided  inspfe-ation.  not 
only  for  their  contemporaries,  but  con- 
tinues to  inspire  us  today  aad  will  con- 
tinue to  inspire  the  people  o  the  United 
SUles  for  years  to  come.  Oui  forefathers 
had  the  desire  to  leave  a  las  ing  impres- 
sion of  pride  in  their  acco  iplkvhunents 
and  demonstrated  an  intent  ^  dedicaUon 
to  principles  which  would  ins  ire  tlie  free- 
dom, safety,  and  well-beiifc  of  future 
generations  of  AmericansJ  Many  at- 
tempts were  made  to  preseAe  those  ini- 
tial feelings  of  patriotism  ind  to  com- 
municate them  to  future  generations. 

As  part  of  the  Centennial  celebration 
of  1876,  a  patriotic  group  of  ^itizens  from 
the  Monsey  area  of  the  town  of  Ramapo, 
N  Y..  which  is  located  in  my  congres- 
sional district,  devised  a  unSquc  plan  to 
leave  to  the  citizens  of  1976  memorabilia 
that  might  be  of  interest  diiring  the  Bi- 
centennial celebration.  It  tvas  decided 
that  those  items  should  be  sealed  in  a 
metal  container,  placed  insi  e  a  concrete 
box  and  buried  6  feet  deep  ii  the  ground. 
It  was  marked  by  an  elm  ti  ;e  called  the 
Centennial  Tree. 

On  April  15,  1876.  the  o  ntainer  was 
biu-ied.  Among  the  items  in  ;he  box  were 
coins,  stamps,  names  of  re  idents,  busi- 
ness cards,  pictures,  a  buti  )n  of  an  of- 
ficer's coat  who  was  an  aic  ;  to  General 
Washington  and  a  piece  of  ,he  flag  that 
Washington  carried  when  crossing  the 
Delaware. 

The  Ramapo  Biceutennia  Committee. 
with  the  help  of  the  Monse  f  Lions  Club 
and  other  civic  groups.  loc£  ted  and  suc- 
cessfully excavated  the  tin  s  capsule  on 
November  21.  1975.  It  was  recovered  in 
apparently  excellent  co  idition  and 
placed  unopened  in  a  bai  k  in  Spring 
Valley,  N.Y..  for  safekeeping . 

Since  then  the  Ramapo  Bicentennial 
Committee  has  made  nume  "ous  inquiries 
to  governmental  agencies  i  nd  historical 
organizations  to  determine  If  they  have 
the  only  time  capsule  buriM  during  the 
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Centennial  celebration  to  be  op«Mied  dur- 
ing the  Bicentennial  year.  At  tins  time. 
it  IS  contended  that  they  have  the  only 
time  capsule  that  was  succe.ssfully  re- 
covered. On  May  16.  1976.  at  the  original 
burial  site  in  Monsey.  NY.,  the  Ramapo 
time  capsule  will  be  opened  by  the  Ram- 
apo Bicentennial  Commltttee 

Prior  to  the  opening,  the  Monsey  Lions 
Club  will  conduct  a  parade  and  ceremo- 
nies to  duplicate  the  events  that  were 
held  prior  to  the  capsule's  burial.  Im- 
mediately after  the  parade.  Uie  time 
capsule  will  be  publicly  opened  by  the 
Rajiiapo  Bicentennial  Committee  and  its 
contents  placed  in  a  glass  case  for  public 
viewing.  Thereafter,  the  contents  will  be 
displayed  at  the  Ramapo  Town  Hall  on 
Route  59  in  Rockland  County.  NY. 

I  share  the  pride  of  my  constituents  in 
the  26th  Congressional  District  in  serving 
to  preserve  the  Spirit  of  '76  and  in  focus- 
ing attention  on  the  feelings  of  pride  for 
our  regional  contributions  to  the  history 
of  our  great  Nation. 


M,uj  hi,  1U70 

BL^NDY  ARTICLE  IN  POST  SUMS  UP 
STRIKES  AGAINSr  THE  B  1 


May  IS,  1976 


ITALY  NEEDS  ASSISTANCE 


HON.  LEO  C.  ZEFERETTi 

OK    NEW    TOHK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  May  13.  1976 
Mr.  ZEFERETTI.  Mr.  Speaker,  all  of 
us  have  been  shocked  and  grieved  to  note 
the  natural  disaster  that  has  struck  Italy 
In  the  form  of  the  worst  earthquake  of 
this  century.  Such  a  calamity  could  not 
have  come  at  a  worse  time  for  that  coun- 
try, confronting  as  It  does  the  most  seri- 
ous national  political  crisis  since  the  end 
of  World  War  II. 

The  President,  acting  through  John 
Volpe.  our  Ambassador  there,  has  acted 
with  compassion  and  promptness  to 
make  available  emergency  assistance  to 
the  people  most  affected.  Shelters,  medi- 
cal aid.  food,  and  medicine  have  been 
sent  in  significant  quantities  by  the 
United  States.  Our  bases  In  Italy  have 
provided  helicopters,  earthmoving 
equipment,  disaster  relief  specialists,  and 
other  personnel  at  a  critical  time. 

However,  tliis  is  only  a  start.  Many 
areas  of  Italy  have  been  utterly  devi- 
stated,  and  camiot  reconstruct  them- 
selves in  any  kind  of  quick  time  without 
material  assistance  from  outside,  which 
has  been  offered  by  the  President  in  the 
form  of  a  $25  million  disaster  relief 
contribution. 

It  Is  my  hope  that  this  assistance  and 
any  other  necessary  aid  will  be  swiftly 
approved  and  .sent  on  Its  way  to  tlie  af- 
fected people.  Italy  Is  a  strong  ally  with 
whom  we  have  longstanding  ties  of  af- 
fection, love  of  free  government,  eth- 
nicity, and  culture  She  confronts  a 
strong  internal  Communist  challenge  at 
this  particular  juncture,  and  is  especially 
vulnerable  to  other  shocks  to  her  nation- 
al life.  Our  assistance  now  is  vital,  timely, 
and  appropriate.  It  Is  my  hope  that 
Italy's  recovery  will  be  swift  and  that  the 
actions  taken  by  this  country  will  lead  to 
the  normalization  of  daily  life  there 
without  delay. 


HON.  ROBERT  W.  EDGAR 

or    CENNSVI  VANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REl'RESENl  A  TIVES 

Thursdav.  May  13.  1976 
Mr  EDGAR.  Mr.  Speaker,  an  article 
on  the  op-ed  page  of  today's  Wa.shing- 
ton  Post  succinctly  stmis  up  tlie  justifica- 
tion for  delaying  the  procurement  d.vi- 
sion  on  the  B-1  bomber  program  The 
article  Is  authored  by  McGeorpe  Bundy. 
who  served  as  Special  A.ssistant  for  Na- 
tional Security  AfTairs  from  1961-66  The 
points  Bundy  raises  in  opposition  to  the 
B-1  parallel  those  which  I  made  in  ad- 
dressing this  House  when  the  defense 
authorization  bill  was  considered  last 
month.  However,  the  far-reaching  ex- 
perience of  Bundy  offers  what  I  believe 
to  be  a  fresh  approach  and  a  provoca- 
tive perspective. 

I  believe  that  many  of  my  colleagues 
share  Mr.  Bundy 's  view  that  without  a 
fresh,  thorough,  and  comparative  review, 
in  which  Air  Force  and  industrial  pres- 
sures are  firmly  subordinated  to  the  na- 
tional interest,  it  will  be  impossible  for 
the  Congress  and  the  public  to  have  con- 
fidence that  this  high-cost  trip  is  neces- 
sary." 

Mr.  Speaker,  for  the  benefit  of  my  col- 
leagues which  may  not  have  had  the 
opportunity  to  read  this  colimin.  I  in- 
sert this  column  In  the  Record  at  this 
point: 

The  b-1:  A  Long  Look  Bkforb  Bnymc 

(By  McOeorge  Bundy) 
Sometime  this  month  the  Senate  wUl  de- 
bate a  defense  bill  that  contains  a  billion- 
dollar  authorization  for  the  actual  procure- 
ment of  the  B-1  bomber  This  premature 
and  unnecessary  proposal.  heavUy  pressed  by 
the  Air  Force  and  by  Rockwell  International, 
should  be  deferred  untU  there  can  be  a 
thorough  review  outside  the  pressures 
created  by  an  election  year.  There  Is  no 
danger  in  such  a  delay,  and  there  could  be 
great  advsuitage 

There  Is  no  danger  In  delay  because  there 
18  clear  agreement  that  the  B  52  strategic 
system  can  be  relied  on  with  confidence  lor 
at  least  a  decade  to  come.  The  B-52  has 
proved  to  be  one  of  our  most  durable  and 
Improvable  aircraft.  It  Is  not  any  present 
need  but  an  Intense  desire  to  get  the  matter 
settled  their  way  that  is  moving  the  military 
and  Industrial  advoc.ates  of  the  B-1. 

But  precisely  when  there  Is  that  sort  of 
pres-sure  for  a  decision  not  yet  needed,  the 
Senate  should  be  wary.  The  B-1  has  not  com- 
pleted Its  technical  tests,  and  to  ask  Con- 
gress to  take  Its  procurement  decision  before 
those  tests  are  complete  is  to  violate  the 
separation  between  R&D  and  purchase  on 
which  recent  Secretaries  of  Defense  have 
rightly  insisted. 

The  central  difficulty  with  the  B-1  Is  Its 
extraordinarily  high  cost.  The  performance 
standards  originally  set  for  It  have  proved 
unattainable,  and  Its  history.  In  consequence, 
has  been  a  familiar  one:  consl.'.tently  re- 
duced performance  specifications  and  con- 
stantly growing  real  cost.  The  244  bombers 
the  Air  Force  wants  wUl  now  cost  $20  to  $25 
billion,  at  best,  and  the  procurement  and 
operation  of  the  full  system  will  cost  many 
tens  of  bUUons  more.  Yet  It  remains  un- 
demon  .trated.  after  a  decade  of  debate,  that 
there  U  any  long-term  strategic  value  in 
what  may  be  the  most  costly  single  element 
In  the  B  I  system— Its  supersonic  capability. 
We  sometlmee  hear  that  the  B-1  has  been 


studied  enough  A  reteiil  statement  by  an 
officer  of  Rockwell  International  refers  in 
thUi  vein  to  .strutlny  by  'seven  Secretaries 
of  Defense  ■'  But  the  truth  Is  that  the  six 
Secretarlei.  we  have  had  In  the  la.st  15  years 
appear  to  be  divided  in  their  views  of  the 
B-1.  Robert  McNanxara  Is  necessarily  silent 
on  the  matter,  but  there  Is  little  rea.^)n  to 
suppose  that  hLs  views  of  high-cost  penetra- 
tion bombers  have  changed  In  the  14  years 
since  he  successfully  opposed  a  unlamented 
B-70.  Clark  Clifford  .strongly  opp<;>8es  the  B-1. 
Melvln  Laird  and  Elliot  Richardson  favored 
development  but  faced  no  decLsluu  on  pro- 
curement. James  Schleslnger.  while  he  be- 
lieves In  the  long-run  need  for  a  new  bomber 
of  some  sort,  did  not  press  for  the  B-1  while 
In  office,  placing  his  main  budgetary  empha- 
sis on  conventional  needs.  He  ha.s  .said  that 
a  final  decision  on  this  system  should  await 
the  completion  of  Its  technical  tesUs  and  f 
demonstration  that  Its  costs  are  under  clear 
control;  It  seems  reasonable  that  the  Senate 
should  adopt  at  least  as  strong  a  standard 
for  Itself.  It  Is  true  that  Donald  Ru:n>fe:d 
appears  to  be  an  enthusiast,  but  his  experi- 
ence with  procurement  pressures  Ls  not  long. 
Far  from  proving  that  the  matter  has  been 
settled  by  earlier  ;;tudles.  the  varied  judg- 
ments of  the  Secretaries  of  Defense  of  the 
last  15  years  constitute  a  powerful  argument 
for  the  Senate  to  require  a  hard  new  look  be- 
fore it  acts  on  procurement.  My  own  strong 
Impression  Is  that  among  disinterested  mili- 
tary and  civilian  experts  no  major  new  weap- 
ons system  has  ever  had  such  feeble  sup- 
port. 

An  additional  and  powerful  argument  for 
delay  Is  the  emergence  of  at  lea.'^t  one  Inter- 
eetlng  alternative  to  the  B-l.  llie  manned 
bomber,  once  the  dominant  element  of  our 
strategic  deterrent,  now  necessarily  ha.3  a" 
very  different  role.  Today  It  Is  a  supplemen- 
tary guarantee  against  the  madness  of  an 
attempted  surprise  attack,  a  dlversifler  that 
helps  frustrate  any  Strangelove  among  Soviet 
planners.  It  Is  far  from  clear  that  the  current 
design  of  the  B-1,  which  would  be  the  most 
exjjenslve  single  weapons  system  ever  de- 
ployed, properly  reflects  this  more  limited 
role.  There  Is  Impressive  testimony  that 
stand-ofT  bomt>ers  with  cruise  missiles  may 
be  cheaper,  more  stabilizing  and  easier  to 
protect.  Without  a  fresh,  thorough,  and  com- 
parative review,  in  which  Air  Force  and  in- 
dustrial pressures  are  firmly  subordinated  to 
the  national  lnU're<:t,  It  will  be  impossible 
for  the  Congress  and  the  public  to  have  con- 
fidence that  this  high -cost  trip  I.-;  nere3.=ary. 
It  Is  natural,  in  a  time  when  there  is 
legitimate  concern  about  the  military  balance 
between  ourselves  and  the  Soviet  Union,  that 
a  new  and  undeniably  astonishing  weapons 
syst'^m  should  seem  attractive  to  many.  But 
where  Is  the  evidence  that  throwing  this 
enormous  amount  of  money  at  this  one  rela- 
tively narrow  problem  will  be  good  for  our 
side  of  the  balance''  The  likeliest  danger  of 
the  next  five  years  Is  weakness  In  our  con- 
ventional capabilities  especially  in  relation 
to  Europe,  the  Middle  East,  and  the  oceans. 
The  B-1  is  not  going  to  help  us  Iti  these  areas 
or  In  this  time-span.  The  billions  we  might 
save  by  a  less  expensive  choice  could  help  us 
very  much  indeed. 

It  seems  especially  unwise  to  make  a  pro- 
curement decision  of  this  kind,  wl'h  te?ts  in- 
complete and  costs  not  clear.  In  the  heat  of 
an  election  campaign.  History  suggests  that 
our  Judgment  on  these  complex  choices  has 
not  been  at  Its  best  In  election  years.  There 
was  no  great  hurry  about  H-bonib  tests  In 
1952,  and  no  missile  gap  In  1960.  There  Is  no 
bomber  gap  today 

Obviously  the  administration  Is  preoc- 
cupied with  politics  and  worried  about  Its 
right-wing  critics.  But  Is  it  not  the  constitu- 
tional role  of  the  Senate,  at  such  a  moment, 
to  a.ssert  the  claims  of  the  long-run  national 
Interest,  and  to  Insist  on  Its  right  and  duty 
to  get  all  the  evidence  before  It  acts? 
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HAPPY    BIRTHDAY,   AMERICA 


HON.  GENE  TAYLOR 

OF    MISSOURI 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT ATR'ES 

Thursday.  May  13.  1976 

Mr.  TAYLOR  of  Missouri.  Mr.  Speaker, 
a  lady  in  my  district,  Mrs.  H.  O.  Rader, 
of  Marshfield,  Mo.,  has  written  a  prize- 
wmning  essay  commemorating  our  Na- 
tion s  Bicentennial  which  I  would  like 
to  share  with  my  colleagues. 

It  seems  to  me  that  Mrs.  Rader  has 
caught  tiie  spirit  of  what  America  is  all 
about  far  better  than  most  who  have 
writUMi  at  greater  length  on  this  subject. 
As  .she  says,  we  are  indeed  a  family.  And 
if  our  family  can  "be  optimistic,  forget 
past  mistakes,  rise  above  its  faults  and 
live  now"  we  will  meet  the  challenges  now 
confronting  us  and  tliose  that  he  ahead. 

I  found  much  food  for  thought  in  this 
brief  essay.  And  I  would  hope  tliat  others 
will.  too. 

The  essay  follows : 

Happy    Birthday    America 

Happy  Birthday  United  States  of  America 
in  1976!  After  200  years,  you  are  stiil  lova- 
ble, generous  and  khid  to  your  family,  the 
people  of  this  land.  You've  been  battered, 
liumillated.  neglected,  even  unloved  and  re- 
jected by  some  Your  family  it^  an  assortment 
of  human  beings  with  a  variety  of  talents 
living  In  the  melting  pot  of  tl:e  world.  It 
has  a  great  heritage  of  freedoms  made  pos- 
sible by  the  family's  ance.nors 

America  vou  still  are  a  wonderful  country. 
but  in  their  zeal  to  Improve  living  stand- 
ards, your  family  let  lt.s  home  come  into  a 
rimdown  condition.  Some  .say  this  land  Ls  a 
mess.  If  this  were  true,  each  one  has  con- 
tributed to  it  by  wrong  action  or  inaction. 

Now  America  I  have  some  birthday  wishes 
for  you.  May  each  one  of  your  family  show 
more  love  for  Gtod,  each  other  and  the  home- 
land, so  that  each  one  may  see  his  neighbor 
through  eyes  of  love  Then  each  would  as- 
.sume  his  responsibility.  With  a  prayer  for 
God's  help,  doors  will  be  opened  and  bridges 
can  be  built. 

May  each  one  of  your  family  show  more 
patriotism,  more  respect  for  authority  and 
for  each  other.  Know  your  country  and  its 
history.  Let's  emphasize  the  good  things  in- 
stead of  the  faults  Love  tells  us  each  person 
in  the  family  is  Important  and  ha.s  a  place 
in  the  homeland.  When  a  family  loves  its 
home,  all  will  protect  and  defend  it. 

Can  we  as  a  family  meet  the  challenges  of 
today?  Sacrifices  are  necessary.  Some  have 
made  the  supreme  sacritice.  Let  us  replace 
this  one  of  spilled  blood  with  peace. 

America,  you  must  have  a  spirit  of  coop- 
eration within  your  family.  Someone  has 
said  that  a  country  which  can  be  so  dis- 
ciplined and  so  cooperative  as  to  put  men  on 
the  moon  surely  should  be  able  to  operate 
in  a  better  way  on  the  earth.  I  wish  your 
family  would  eliminate  prejudice,  selfish- 
ness, unjust  criticism  and  an  uufort-'ivlng  at- 
titude. Each  one  must  find  his  place  in  so- 
ciety, but  remember  the  rest  of  humanity. 
All  familv  members  don't  fit  the  same  slot, 
but  there  is  a  place.  'With  this  spirit,  all 
needs  can  be  met. 

I  wish  your  family  mipht  take  more  Inter- 
est in  their  government— exercise  their  vot- 
ing privileges,  seeing  all  sides  of  Issues,  then 
vote  for  qualified  citizens  rather  than  party. 
The  American  family  needs  high  moral 
standards.  One  member  cannot  expect  high 
standards  of  others  unless  he  practices  them 
himself.  The  good  Lord  who  created  us  all 
gave  us  rules  to  live  by. 
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America.  I  wish  your  family  to  take  a  good 
look  at  their  home  and  resolve  to  keep  it 
beautiful.  Disasters  and  difficult  times  bring 
a  closeness  to  your  family  needs  Research 
work  needs  to  be  encouraged,  to  find  medical 
cures,  for  preserving  your  resources,  and 
cleaning  up  your  laud.  What  can  one  person 
do?  .Set  a  right  example.  May  your  family  be 
optimistic,  forget  past  mistakes,  rise  above 
its  faults  and  live  now  'With  divine  wisdom 
helping,  how  can  we  fail  I 

Happy  birthday  USA  I 


AN  ALTERNATIVE   TO   THE   FEA 


HON.  FLOYD  J.  FITHIAN 

OF     INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTTATTVES 

Thursday.  May  13.  1976 

Mr.  FITHIAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  all 
agree  on  the  importance  of  a  coherent 
energy  policy,  and  the  need  for  an  effi- 
cient organization  to  create  and  imple- 
ment it.  Our  first  attempt  in  this  f,eld 
was  the  creation  of  the  Federal  Energy 
Administration  Tliis  was  admittedly  a 
temporary  solution  to  meet  a  cnsis  situ- 
ation. Congress  realized  that  the  first 
approach  might  not  be  best,  and  it  legis- 
lated a  fixed  end  to  the  FEA  after  2 
years. 

Time  has  shown  the  wisdom  of  the  93d 
Congress  It  is  more  and  more  evident 
with  each  passing  day.  that  the  FEA  is 
not  the  weapon.  t.o  solve  our  energy- 
problems.  It  has  become  little  but  a 
spokesman  for  big  oil.  It  has  intruded 
into  other  areas  it  does  not  belong.  It 
has  alienated  many  of  its  former  sup- 
porters by  its  shamele.ss  self-promotion, 
and  its  oversimplification  of  complex 
issues. 

But.  our  energy  needs  continue.  The 
necessity  of  a  national  energy  policy  Ls 
even  more  vital  in  light  of  Middle  East 
pohtics,  and  domestic  patterns  of  usage. 

The  first  step  down  the  road  is  the 
elimination  of  the  FEA  It  is  scheduled 
to  die.  Let  it.  The  second  step,  an  alter- 
native, is  more  difficult. 

Congresswoman  Schhoeder  and  I  have 
coauthored  a  bill,  the  content.s  of  vvh;ch 
will  appear  in  the  Record  for  today's 
proceedings.  Our  bill  offers  a  concrete 
alternative  to  putting  up  with  the  FEA's 
misuse  of  power  for  3  more  years.  It  at- 
tempts to  carry  out  the  critical  functions 
that  a  good  energy  policy  demands,  and 
to  remove  the  political  stigma  that  PEA 
has  induced  into  its  operations  In  do- 
ing .so  we  have  succeeded  m  elmimating 
almost  1.000  jobs  from  a  Government 
grown  too  large,  and  to  save  the  tax- 
pavers  considerable  amounts  of  money. 

Briefly,  the  bill  states  that  the  FIEA's 
regulatory  functions  go  to  the  Federal 
Power  Commission,  just  as  GAO  recom- 
mended. The  functions  that  are  assigned 
to  the  Offices  of  Energy  Policy  and  Anal- 
ysis. Energy  Conservation  and  Environ- 
ment, and  International  Energy  AfTairs. 
are  transferred  to  ERDA.  while  the 
functions  assigned  to  the  Office  of  Ener- 
gv  Resource  Development  returns  to  the 
Department  of  the  Interior.  Ms. 
ScHP.oEDER  and  I  feel  that  these  agencies 
are  the  most  logical  homes  for  the  func- 
tions that  remain  after  FEA  terminates. 
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Congress  cannot  just  sit  idly  by  and 
allow  perpetuation  of  a  noodless  bu- 
reaucraty  1  hope  my  <<>II«m».  les  will 
study  our  bill  It  should  bo  viewed  as  a 
focal  point  for  a  much  iietnicil  discus- 
sion of  our  energy  policy. 


i 


TEENAGE  UNEMPLOvifENT:  A 
CONTINUING  DU  gMMA 

HON.  DOMINICK  V.  DANIELS 

.  I-    Nt  w   Juisf: . 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESfNTATIVES 

Thursday.  May  13.  1976 

Mr.  DOMINICK  V.  DANIELS.  Mr. 
Speaker,  this  Congress  has  devoted  a 
considerable  amount  of  attention  to  the 
national  unemployment  problem.  Yet. 
despite  all  of  our  legislative  initiatives 
and  despite  improvements  in  the  econ- 
omy, teenage  unemployment  continues 
to  be  excessively  high.  For  the  past  15 
months,  the  unemployment  rate  for 
youths  16  to  19  years  old  nas  hovered 
close  to  the  20  percent  level.  Tbat  figure 
is  appalling,  but  it  represents  only  one- 
half  of  the  rate  for  black  teenagers — 40 
percent  unemployment.  This  translates 
into  1.7  million  idle  youths,  a  number 
that  doubles  in  summer  when  more  stu- 
dents enter  the  work  force. 

The  May  17  edition  of  U.S.  News  & 
World  Report  contained  an  analysis  of 
why  it  is  so  difficult  to  reduce  teenage  un- 
employment. In  that  article,  former  La- 
bor Secretary  Willard  Wlr  z  claims  that 
even  if  the  overall  unemj  loyment  rate 
drops  to  5  percent,  the  r  ite  for  teen- 
agers will  stay  at  around  2    percent. 

In  all  probability,  even  this  rate  is 
underestimated  Young  peo;  ile  tend  to  get 
discouraged  easily,  to  stop  seeking  work, 
and  then  are  not  counted  a:  unemployed. 
We  may  not  see  these  youj  igsters  show- 
ing up  on  the  unemploym«  nt  charts  Is- 
sued by  the  Department  <f  Labor,  but 
they  are  certainly  showing  up  as  factors 
in  a  rapidly  increasing  c  rime  rate,  a 
rising  rate  of  drug  addictii  m,  and  as  an 
essential  component  in  a  i  eclpe  for  so- 
cial unrest 

The  analysis  by  U.S.  N;ws  L  World 
Report  delineates  several  <  onstralnts  to 
employing  teenage  vouths  on  a  massive 
scale.  These  include  age  n  strictlons  for 
certain  jobs,  the  requirements  of  State 
licensing  boards,  mlnimuin  wage  laws, 
union  requirements,  and  t  le  preoccupa- 
tion of  school  counselors  w  Ith  giving  ad- 
vice primarily  to  college-b4und  students. 

Nobody  yet  has  come  ui  with  a  satis- 
factory answer  to  the  pro  )Iem  of  youth 
unemployment.  What  we  will  probably 
need  to  develop  are  progrj  ms  tliat  liter- 
ally build  a  bridge  between  education  and 
work.  I  am  pleased  to  note  ihat  the  Labor 
Department  has  been  fund  ng  a  variety  of 
pilot  programs  to  spreac  the  develop- 
ment of  community-dir  (cted,  school- 
work  partnerships.  Even  this  approach 
will  not  solve  our  Immed  iate  problems, 
but  at  least  it  marks  a  goc  i  beginning  in 
the  right  direction. 

Mr.  Speaker,  for  the  ber  eflt  of  my  col- 
leagues who  share  my  con  :ern  about  the 
problem  of  youth  unemp  oyraent.  I  in- 
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elude  in  my  remarks,  tlie  article  from 
U.S.  News  &  World  Ke;xjrt : 

Why  Its  Haku  to  Cot    I'een-.'Vce 
Unemployment 

The  plight  of  unemployed  youth  may  reach 
a  peak  la  summer,  but  the  problem  Is  one 
that  plagues  the  U.S.  all  year  long — and  has 
done  so  for  years. 

Not  even  the  busLnesb  recovery  hat,  mnUf 
much  of  a  dent  In  the  number  of  youths 
walking  the  streets  without  Jobs  and  with 
little  hope  that  something  will  turn  up. 

What's  more,  the  nation's  teen-agers  and 
those  entering  their  208  face  hurdles  that 
promise  little  relief  In  the  years  ahead. 

These  barriers  range  from  their  own  Job  In- 
experience to  roadblock£  not  of  their  making, 
such  as  State  and  federal  regulations,  as  well 
as  obstacles  thrown  up  by  unions. 

A    20    PEBCENT    RATE 

For  the  past  15  months,  the  unemployment 
rate  for  youths  16  to  19  years  old  has  stuck 
close  to  20  percent — closer  to  40  percent  for 
black  teen-agers.  That  means  1.7  million  Idle 
youths,  a  number  that  doubles  la  summer 
when  more  students  enter  the  work  force. 

WUlard  Wlrtz,  former  Secretary  of  Labor 
and  a  manpower  expert,  expects  that  even  if 
over-all  unemployment  drops  to  6  percent, 
the  rate  for  teenagers  will  stay  around  20 
percent. 

The  statistics  underestimate  the  ext«nt  of 
the  problem:  Youngsters  tend  to  get  discour- 
aged, to  stop  seeking  work,  and  then  are  not 
counted  as  unemployed.  The  problem  Is  far 
more  than  economic. 

Officials  say  that  high  Joblessness  means 
more  crime,  more  drug  addiction,  more  social 
unrest  and  less  income  for  many  poor  fami- 
lies. 

Why  such  a  high  Jobless  rate  among  jrouth? 
Why  Is  It  8o  difficult  to  cut,  even  In  times  of 
prosperity? 

One  reason  Is  the  postwar  baby  boom. 
Thirty-one  years  after  V-J  Day.  the  U.S.  is  in 
the  middle  of  a  bulge  of  youths  seeking  em- 
ployment. In  1970,  Americans  turning  21 
totaled  3.5  million.  Last  year,  the  figure  was 
4  mUUon  The  curve  will  peak  at  4.3  million 
In  six  years. 

EVEN    tN    RCCOVEHY TEEN-ACE    UNEMPLdY  MtNT 

EASES     SLOWLY — JOBLESS     RATE 

I  In  percent] 

Youths 
16-19 
All  Workers        Yeara  Old 
Near    boom's    peak — October, 

1973    4  7  14   3 

Near  recession's  trough — May. 

1075    .89  20  3 

Latest— AprU,    1B78 7.5  19.2 

Thus:  From  the  worst  period  of  the  reces- 
sion until  now.  the  teen-age  unemployment 
rate  has  edged  down  only  5.4  per  cent,  while 
the  Joble-.s  rate  for  all  workers  has  dropped 
15  7  per  cent. 

Note. — All  flgtiree  seasonally  adjusted. 

Broad  policies  to  create  more  Job.-i  seem  to 
provide  little  help  for  young  people.  The  un- 
employed youth  generally  Is  an  unsophisti- 
cated player  In  the  work  game.  He  also  faces 
what  many  consider  a  utacked  deck. 

Ago  restrictions.  Many  laws  set  age  limits. 
Federal  regulations,  for  Instance,  prohibit 
hirlnif  tho.se  under  18  for  anything  the  Oov- 
ernw.ent  considers  a  hazardous  occupation 
Example:  Job;  u.slng  po^wer  woodworking 
tools. 

Rules  may  be  necessary  to  preserve  the 
-safety  of  youths—  although  many  experts 
consider  the  regulations  relics  of  more  dan- 
gerous times — but  they  do  restrict  opportu- 
nities for  the  young. 

Employers  often  rule  out  those  under  31 
for  positions  the  manager  thinks  need  a 
higher  level  of  maturity 

Paul  E.  Barton,  director  of  the  National 
Manpower  Institute,  says  that  "two  thirds  to 
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three  fourths  of  the  firms  In  any  major  area 
won't  touch  anybody  under  21"  for  a  regular 
Job.  A  study  In  St.  Louis  showed  no  hotel 
would  hire  a  person  under  21  a.s  a  desk  clerk. 
Ninety-four  per  cent  of  the  banks  would  not 
employ  one  as  a  teller.  These  are  career -entry 
Jobs  that  could  lead  to  advancement 

Licensing.  State  licensing  boards,  usually 
made  up  of  members  of  the  regulated  profes- 
sion, often  operate  to  restrict  entry  into  the 
business  more  than  to  preserve  the  quality 
of  the  professionals 

TTie  Colorado  board  of  cosmetology,  for 
Instance,  requires  that  a  prospective  hair- 
dresser take  1.650  hours  of  Instruction  That 
Includes  100  hours  of  supervised  practice  at 
shampooing. 

Such  requirements  hit  hardest  at  the 
young,  particularly  those  who  seek  work  to 
combine  with  schooling. 

Mr.  Barton  notes  that  employers  also  re- 
quire educational  degrees  that  have  little 
relationship  to  Job  skills.  Dropouts  are  denied 
work  not  because  they  cannot  do  the  Job 
but  because  they  do  not  have  the  right  pieces 
of  paper. 

Minimum  wage.  Peter  F.  Drucker,  a  profes- 
sor at  the  Claremont  Graduate  School  in 
California,  Is  one  of  many  who  consider  the 
minimum-wage  law  the  villain  In  keeping 
full-time  Jobs  from  youngsters,  particularly 
from  young  blacks. 

The  Nixon  Administration  at  one  time 
pushed  for  a  special,  lower  minimum  for 
youth,  but  Congress  refused  to  go  along. 
Union  economists  argue  that  a  youth  wage 
below  the  $2  30-an-hoiu-  general  minimum 
not  only  would  cut  Income  for  most  working 
youths  but  would  preserve  their  Jobs  only 
at  the  expense  of  adult  employment 

Union  requirements.  Only  about  1  In  5 
Jobs  Is  filled  by  a  union  member,  but  many 
of  these  are  in  occupations,  such  as  con- 
struction, that  could  be  Important  sources 
of  part-time  and  sea-sonal  work  for  young 
persons.  To  acquire  membership  In  unions 
takes  time  In  some,  it  often  takes  forever 
If  the  youth  is  not  related  to  a  memt>er  in 
good  standing. 

School  counselors  Counselors  spend  most 
of  their  time  aiding  college-bound  students. 
Many  advisers  seem  poorly  Informed  about 
Jobs  for  other  students.  Eighty  per  cent  of 
young  people  enter  the  full-time  labor  force 
without  four-year  college  degrees  and  wUh 
little  or  no  career -entry  Information 

THE    OITTLOOK 

How  much  Is  being  done  about  youth 
unemployment?  Prom  all  Indications,  little 
that  win  make  any  significant  difference 
soon. 

The  federal  summer-Jobs  program  may  cool 
tlie  hot,  explosive  summer  in  cities,  but  it  Is 
not  adequate  to  provide  a  stable  Job  market. 

In  some  areas,  large  companle.s  have  gone 
Into  the  schools  to  build  a  bridge  between 
education  and  work.  The  Labor  Department 
funds  pilot  programs  to  spread  the  concept 
of  community-directed,  school-work  part- 
nerships. 

But  such  approaches  are  time  consuming 
for  an  Impatient  generation.  No  one  has  yet 
figured  out  a  quick,  permanent  solution — 
nor.  for  that  matter,  does  slow,  steady  relief 
seem  a'^sured. 
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PERSONAL  EXPLANATION 

HON.  JOHN  CONYERS,  JR. 

OP    MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  13.  1976 

Mr.  CONYERS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  was  un- 
avoidably detained  during  the  vote  on  the 
conference  report  on  the  first  concurrent 


resolution  on  the  budget.  Senate  Concur- 
rent Resolution  109 

I  remain  unalterably  oppcsed  Lo  the 
hudt;et  fiKure.s  approved  today  because  of 
t.iie  implied  fu'ccptiince  ot  ronlinumg 
int.olerable  rate-s  oi  unemployment,  and  1 
wLsh  Llie  Record  lo  indicate  tliat  had  1 
been  present,  I  would  have  voted  "no '. 


COINCIDENCE 


HON.  WILLIAM  L.  HUNGATE 

C't     MliiSOt'KI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  May  13,  1976 

Mr.  HUNGATE.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  those 

who  believe  in  coincidence,  here  is  one. 

(From  the  Florissant  Valley  Reporter, 

AprU  20.  19761 

Which  They  Peetend 

Dear  Editor:  On  January  1,  1976  there 
probably  wasn't  one  person  out  of  a  hundred 
among  the  general  public  knew  who  Jimmy 
Carter  was.  Yet  on  March  17th,  after  the 
Illinois  primary  election.  Senator  Eagleton 
stated  on  television  that  Jimmy  Carter  would 
have  to  be  considered  the  leading  candidate 
to  win  the  nomination  for  U.S.  president  of 
the  Democratic  party. 

How  was  Jimmy  Carter  able  to  achieve  this 
over  night  popularity  and  support,  when  any 
number  of  much  better  known  and  better 
qualified  candidates  were  unable  to  achieve 
It?  The  only  logical  explanation  Is  he  owes 
his  present  eminent  position  to  the  ix)wer 
and  Influence  of  the  mass  media.  We  are  Im- 
pressed with  the  accomplishments  of  the 
mass  media. 

The  mass  media  has  demonstrated  It  not 
only  has  the  ability  and  power  to  drive  a 
president  from  office,  but  It  also  has  the 
ability  to  make  political  unknowns  Into  front 
running  candidates  for  the  highest  office  In 
our  land,  the  President  of  the  U.S. 

While  we  might  admire  the  skill,  the  abil- 
ity, the  power  and  the  Influence  of  the  mass 
media,  we  cannot  commend  them  for  the 
use  which  they  have  made  of  these  talents 
because  their  use  has  been  inimical  to  the 
best  Interest  of  the  America;:  pfdple  and  to 
our  Republic,  which  they  pretend  they  are 
constantly  defending. 

.^RTH'R    WriCK 


[TTie   Trov   Free   Press   and   Sllex    Index. 

Friday,  AprU  16,  1976) 

Letter  to  the  Edttor — Press  Ptiwer 

On  JanuGiry  1,  1976  there  probably  wasn't 
one  person  out  of  a  hundred  among  the 
general  public  knew  who  Jimmy  Carter  was. 
Yet  on  March  17.  after  the  Illinois  primary 
election.  Senator  Eagleton  stat<Kl  on  televl- 
Blon  that  Jimmy  Carter  would  have  to  be 
con.sldered  the  leading  candidate  to  win  the 
nomination  for  UJS.  president  of  the  Demo- 
cratic party. 

How  was  Jimmy  Carter  able  to  achieve  this 
over  night  popularity  and  support,  when 
any  number  of  much  better  known  and  better 
qualified  candidates  were  unable  to  achieve 
It.  The  only  logical  explanation  Is  he  owes 
his  present  eminent  position  to  the  power 
and  Influence  of  the  mass  media.  We  are  Im- 
pressed with  the  accomplishments  of  the 
ma.s.s  media. 

The  mass  media  has  demonstrated  It  not 
only  has  the  ability  and  power  to  drive  a 
president  from  office,  but  It  also  has  the 
ability  to  make  political  unknowns  into  front 
running  candidates  for  the  highest  office  In 
our  land,  the  President  of  the  United  States. 

V^Tiile  we  might  admire  the  skill,  the  abil- 
ity, the  power  and  the  Influence  of  the  mas.s 
media,  we  cannot  commend  them  for  the  u.se 
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which  they  have  made  of  these  talents  be- 
cause their  use  ha-s  been  bximlcal  to  the  best 
lnt*'re.'-t  of  the  American  people  and  to  our 
Republic,  which  they  pretend  they  are  con- 
stantly defending. 

GER.^LD  .M.^RTI^•EK.  Hawk  Point,  Mc. 


DR  HARRY         RANSOM— DISTIN- 

GUISHED NATIONAL  EDUCATOR 


HON.  J.  J.  PICKLE 

OF    TEX.^S 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  May  13.   1976 

Mr.  PICKLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  mor.lh 
one  of  the  genuine  giants  of  American 
education.  Dr.  Harry  Huntt  Ransom 
died  in  Austin.  Tex. 

Professor  Ran.'-om  wa^  formerly  presi- 
dent and  chancellor  of  the  University 
of  Texas,  and  it  was  under  his  tutelage 
that  the  institution  achieved  national 
preeminence  in  diverse  fields  of  study. 
Dr.  Ransom  was  the  epitome  of  every- 
thm..'  Kood  about  the  University  of 
Texas.  Kindly,  scholarly,  astute,  he  lead 
us  to  national  educational  prominence. 
He  was  the  gentleman  scholar  of  our 
times.  His  goodness  was  so  genume  that 
tens  of  thousands  of  students  feel  his 
loss  in  a  very  personal  way.  I  am  one 
of  those  who  loved  and  respected  him 
greatly. 

I  enclose  stones  from  the  New  York 
Times  and  the  U.T.  Daily  Texan  about 
Dr.  Ransom,  an  irreplaceable  institution 
by  himself: 

Harry  Huntt  Ra.nsom,  67,  Dies:    Texas 

Educator   and   Bibliophlle 

(By    Morris    Kaplan) 

Harry  Huntt  Raiisom.  chancellor  ementus 
of  the  Univer.sity  of  Texas  and  a  key  hgure  lu 
establishing  Its  Humanities  Research  Center. 
died  yesterday  of  a  heart  attack  while  visit- 
ing his  wife's  parents  in  Dripping  Springs, 
Tex.  He  was  67  years  old  and  lived  in  Austin. 

Dr.  Ransom  was  known  among  bibliophiles 
as  "the  grand  acquisitor,"  and  colleagues 
viewed  him  as  the  person  who  put  Texas  on 
the  map  culturally  more  than  anyone  else 
in  this  century.  His  acquisitions  of  race- 
books  and  manuscripts  constituted  the  heart 
of  the  center,  which  bore  his  name. 

Largely  respon.'-ible  for  the  tremendou.s 
growth  of  the  Texas  library,  Dr.  Ransom 
amassed  a  collection  of  250,000  rare  books 
valued  at  $50  million  primarily  through  his 
ability  to  persuade  the  Texa.'  legislature  to 
allocate  the  necessary  funds.  His  varied  in- 
terests Included  cop\Tight  law,  bibliography 
and  Texas  history. 

His  plans  to  create  a  great  collection  of 
books  for  the  university  materialized  in  the 
mld-1950's,  when  he  ranged  far  for  acquisi- 
tions, especially  In  Britain.  John  F.  Fleming, 
a  rare-book  dealer  at  322  East  57th  Street, 
was  among  his  agents  here. 

When  they  met.  Mr.  Fleming  recalled,  the 
jovial  Texan  told  him:  "I'm  going  to  form  a 
great  collection  of  books,  equal  to  the  collec- 
tions of  Harvard   or  Yale." 

The  University  of  Texas  libraries  contain 
about  three  million  books  and  the  manu- 
scripts of  such  writers  as  W.  Somerset 
Maugham,  Graham  Greene.  Compt^n  Mac- 
Kenzle.  C.  P.  Snow,  T.  S.  Eliot,  D  H  Law- 
rence, Dylan  Thomas,  George  Bernard  Shaw 
and  the  Sltwells— Edith,  Osbert  and  Sach- 
everell. 

Dr.  Ransom  founded  The  Texas  Quarterly 
and  worked  cation  experiments  at  the  uni- 
versity after  Joining  the  English  faculty 
there    In    1935.    Before   his    appointment    as 
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vice  president  and  provost  in  1957.  he  had 
served  as  dean  of  the  College  of  Arts  and 
Sciences  and  graduate  school  associate  dean 

His  teaching  exp>erience  Included  positions 
at  North  Dakota  Stat*  Teachers  College  and 
Colorado  Stat*  College.  He  served  <is  direc- 
tor of  research  for  the  Internationa]  Copy- 
right League  in  London  immediately  after 
receiving  his  PhD  degree  from  Tale  Univer- 
sity. 

Born  in  Gaieston  on  Nov.  22.  1908.  Dr. 
Ransom  served  during  World  War  11  as  a  ma- 
jor in  the  Army  Air  Forces  He  was  honored 
by  his  alma  mater,  the  University  ot  the 
South  at  Sewanee.  Tenn..  with  a  dcxrtorate 
in  letters  and  by  Baylor  Unlvfrsity  with  s 
doctorate  in  laws 

An  exponent  ol  emphasis  on  excellence  in 
teaching  and  learning,  Dr  Ransom  once 
said  : 

"In  an  age  preoccupied  with  out«r  space. 
no  space  Is  so  important  to  education  as 
the  area  which  lies  between  ears' 

He  retired  as  chancellor  In  1971  after  10 
years  in  the  post  He  had  been  working 
on  a  history  of  the  university  s  library  at 
his  death 

On  Aug  11,  1951,  he  married  one  of  his 
students.  Hazel  Louise  Harrod.  who  survives. 


Ransom  Remembered  as  TTJ  Giant 
By  Mark  Browning) 

Dr.  Lorene  Rogers  said  he  "was  truly  one 
of  the  giants  of  this  institution  "  Frank  Er- 
win  said  he  "symbolized  all  that  is  good 
and  true  and  beautiful  about  the  University 
of  Texas  " 

Rogers  and  Erwln  were  among  speaker?  eu- 
logizing the  late  Harry  Huntt  Ransom.  Uni- 
versity chancellor  emeritus,  in  a  Tuesday 
afternoon  memorial  service  in  LBJ  Audi- 
torium. 

Other  speakers  were  Dr.  Logan  Wilson, 
former  University  president  and  System 
chancellor:  Dr  Joe  Frantz,  University  his- 
tory professor,  and  Dr  Donald  Weismann, 
University  pro'easor  in  the  artj-> 

Calling  Ransom  "a  man  of  great  kindness, 
a  man  of  great  grace  and  one  of  vision." 
Ragers  told  In  her  opening  remarks  of  a 
time  'several  years  ago"  when  she  was  con- 
sidered for  the  presidency  of  a  public  insti- 
tution. 

She  a-sked  Ra:.som  to  wTite  a  letter  of 
recommendatlo:;  ?or  her,  and  it  -Jias  exi.-eme- 
ly  complimentary  Eventually.  Rogers  said, 
Ran.som  told  her,  "Lorene,  don't  take  that 
job.  You're  too  good  for  it" 

■"I  felt  he  convinced  himself  in  wTitmg  the 
letter."  she  said  -Aith  a  smlle. 

Wilson  said  Ransoin  was  one  of  '"my  clos- 
est as.sociates"  at  the  University  from  1953 
to  lf>61  The  former  chancellor  s&ld  he  often 
wondered  whether  a  person  of  Ransom"E  dis- 
position fit  into  administrative  roles,  but  he 
decided  '"the  University"s  leadership  role  -a-iII 
be  diminished"  if  such  men  cannot  be  drawn 
into  administration. 

Wilson  recounted  Ransom's  concern  for 
improved  faculty  and  libraries,  and  said, 
■"Wliat  he  did  here  is  known  and  envied  by 
learned  men  and  women  throughout  the 
world."  Ransom  'was  fully  aware  a  Univer- 
sity should  be  evaluated  on  the  basis  of  how 
well  students  learn,"  Wilson  added 

FYantz  said,  "All  over  these  expanded  40 
acres  you  can  see  his  marks  ...  he  had  no 
patience  in  hiding  behind  bureaucracy  He 
just  wanted  to  get  things  done  ' 

The  history  professor  praised  Ransom's 
acumen  for  perceiving  worthwhile  projects 
and  carrying  them  out.  "He  had  no  fixed  idea 
except.  'If  it's  good,  go  after  It.'  "  FYantz 
said. 

Weismann  recalled  time  spent  with  Ran- 
som. J.  FYank  Dobie  and  other  friends  at 
Dotale's  ranch  and  described  his  companion- 
ship "With  Ransom.  The  professor  in  the  an.' 
said  he  shared  a  similarity  with  Ransom: 
"I  am  an  artist  in  academe." 
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WfLsmann  continued  his  apalogy  of  Ran- 
som the  artist,  calling  him  a/'creaUve  seek 
er'  tttid  not  an  ■administrative  hack."  Ran- 
som was  an  artist  working  fn  "a  fantastically 
rlcn  context"  and  he  "was  always  trying  for 
the  best  configurations"  of  trnlverslty  com- 
ponents, Welsmann  said. 

Erwln  concluded  the  serv  ce,  telling  the 
sparse  audience.  "Ransom  w  Isely  refrained 
from  engaging  in  the  sometln  es  acrimonious 
disputations  In  which  othe-s  became  In- 
volved. As  a  result,  he  has  sto  )d  straight  and 
tall  above  the  sklrmLshes.  and  he  has  served 
as  a  constant  reminder  to  all  that  the  main 
bu.slness  of  this  Institution  Is  to  provide  the 
best  possible  education  for  1»  students,  to 
develop  and  support  the  best  possible  col- 
legiate community  of  scholais  and  scholar- 
ship, and  thereby  to  contlnus  to  build  and 
maintain   a  university  of  the  first  class."  " 

Erwln  listed  Ransom's  a«?ompllshments. 
Including:  the  Academic  Center.  Plan  II. 
Comparative  Studies  proRram.  special  ad- 
missions programs  for  exce  jttonally  gifted 
and  culturally  deprived  stui  lents.  Improved 
counseling  services  and  for  nal  recognition 
of  undergraduate  achleveme  its 

Erwln  ended  his  speech  by  quoting  a  Rob- 
ert Bridges  passage  which    ;oncluded: 

"What  good  have  I  w  ought? 
I  laugh  to  have  learn  d 
That  Joy  cannot  cot  le 
Unless  It  be  earned; 
For  happier  lot 
Than  God  glveth  mi 
It  never  hath   been 
Nor  ever  shall   be." 


ARKANSAS    THE  WOI  DER  STATE 


HON.  BILL  ALEXANDER 

or    ARKANSAS: 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRliiENTATrVES 
Thursday.  May  iL  1976 

Mr.  ALEXANDER.  mI  Speaker.  I 
would  like  to  share  with  jny  colleagues 
a  poem  about  our  fine  St4te  written  by 
one  of  our  senior  citizens.  Mrs.  Virgle 
Ballard  of  Calico  Rock,  y^-k.: 
Arkansas  1 
(By  Virgle  Ballard) 

Arkansas  Is  the  wonder  state' 
Which  could  be  fenced  In  and  need  no  gate 
For  within  Its  borders  can  be  found 
The  needs  for  living  the  year  around. 

With  Its  forests  primeval  and  wild  life  galore 
What  avid  .sportsman  could  ask  for  more? 
Its  lakes  and  rivers  with  flsh  abound 
And  fishing  Is  good  the  whole  year  round. 

It's  the  only  place  where  diamonds  are  found 
By  simply  searching  on  the  ground. 
Blanchard  Springs  Caverns  you  must  explore 
And  tourist  attractions  there  are  many  more. 

Buffalo  River  flows  fast  and  free 
And  nature's  Beauty  you  will  see 
Untouched  by  man  It  moves  along 
With  Its  many  currents  swift  and  strong. 

From  the  broad  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific  Sea 
There's  no  better  place  for  you  to  be 
Than  In  this  beautiful,  wonderful  state 
Where  Mother  Nature  is  wide  awake. 

If  serenity   and   beauty   you   want   to  see 
The  beautiful  Ozarks  are  the  place  to  be. 
All  nature's  beauties  are  here  displayed 
In  every  forest,  hlU  and  glade. 

Where  you'll  find  hillbillies  and  scientists,  too 
And  every  day  see  something  new 
To  attract  your  attention  to  love  and  admire 
What  a  wonderful  place  for  one  to  retire. 


EX  1 1  NSIONS  OF  RExMARKS 

END  THE   M-DKH.A.L  ENERGY 
ADMINISTRATION 

HON.  PATRICIA  SCHROEDER 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  13.  1976 
Mrs.  SCHROEDER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
today  Introducing  with  the  cosponsor- 
shlp  of  Congressman  Floyd  Fithian.  a 
blU  to  abolish  the  Federal  Energy  Ad- 
ministration and  to  distribute  Its  func- 
tions among  other  Federal  agencies  and 
departments,  according  to  a  congres- 
sional plan  of  action  We  are  doing  this 
as  an  alternaUve  to  H.R  12169.  tlie  bill 
reported  by  the  House  Ifiterstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce  Committee  on  May 
10.  which  would  give  the  Federal  Energy 
Administration  39  more  months  of  life. 
The  bill  «fhich  Mr.  Fithian  and  I  are 
Introducing  is.  we  believe,  an  answer  to 
the  many  Members  of  Congress  who  are 
wary  of  permitting  the  Federal  Energy 
Administration  to  die  without  any  con- 
gressional direction  as  to  where  Its  func- 
tions might  go.  We  caution  that  the 
proposals  we  are  making  in  the  bill  are 
tentative.  We  welcome  comments  on  the 
bill  from  our  colleague?. 

We  do  believe  that  the  alternative  we 
are  proposing  Is  better  than  permitting 
the  FEA  1  day  of  life  past  June  30.  1976. 
when  the  Agency  is  supposed  to  die.  Too 
of*.en.  unwilling  to  examine  the  larger 
problems  of  Uking  an  agency  apart,  we 
continue  to  extend  ad  Infinitum  the  life 
of  agencies  without  con.siderlng  the 
alternatives, 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  are  many  reasons 
why  the  FEA  should  die,  but  they  basi- 
cally boil  down  to  two:  First,  the  FEA 
does  an  Ineffective  and  inequitable  job. 
and  two.  It  tries  to  tell  us  otherwise  by 
promoting  Itself  through  a  well-oiled 
public  relations  office.  I  think  it  is  time 
we  start  anew,  as  columnist  John  D. 
Lofton.  Jr..  writing  in  the  Rocky  Moun- 
tain News  for  April  5,  1976.  also  notes 
in  the  following  articles: 
Let's  Grr  Rid  or  the   Federal  Enehct 

Ad  MINISTRATIO  N 

(By  John  D.  Lofton,  Jr.) 
Washington. — On  June  30,  the  congres- 
slonally  mandated  term  of  the  Federal  En- 
ergy Administration  (FEA)  Is  up  for  renew- 
al, and  Rep.  P.^t  Schroeder.  D-Colo  .  has  made 
an  excellent  suggestion.  She  says:  "Let  the 
FEA  expire.  This  Is  the  one  time  congres- 
sional Inaction  would  benefit  the  taxpayers" 
But  It  la  unlikely  the  congresswoman's 
Idea  will  be  heeded.  Incredibly,  despite  all 
his  numerous  antl-Blg  Government-red-tape 
speeches.  President  Ford  Intends  to  ask  Con- 
gress to  extend  the  life  of  this  bureaucratic 
monstrosity  three  more  years  and  to  triple 
Its  $142  million  budget  to  about  $440  million, 
partly  so  the  agency  can  add  700  more  em- 
ployes to  Its  present  3.400. 

The  case  for  abolishing  the  FEA  Is  excep- 
tionally compelling.  Since  Its  original  forma- 
tion as  the  Federal  Energy  Office  In  late  1973 
after  the  onset  of  the  Arab  oil  embargo,  this 
agency  has  been  an  absolute  disaster,  stifling 
competition.  Increasing  costs  to  the  con- 
sumer and  ballooning  the  already  bloated 
federal  bureaucracy  even  bigger. 

In  February  1975.  In  a  study  for  the  Ameri- 
can Enterprise  Institute.  Richard  Mancke. 
associate  profes.sor  of  International  economic 
relations  at  the  Fletcher  School  of  Law  and 
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Diplomacy.  Tufts  University,  concluded  that, 
on  balance,  the  FEO's  allocation  mea-sures 
and  price  controls  "not  only  exacerbated  the 
U.S.  oil-supply  prq^lems  but  failed  to  create 
a  more  equitable  distribution  of  the  Arab 
oil  embargo's  costs." 

In  May  1975.  an  article  In  the  Technology 
Review  stated  that  the  long  gas  lines  In  early 
1974  were  -probably  produced"  solely  by  the 
FEO  "These  lines.  "  It  says,  "were  a  manifes- 
tation of  the  crude  allocation  program  be- 
cause the  operation  of  this  program  led  to 
reductions  In  refinery  output  of  gasoline  and 
forced  holdings  of  Inventories,  which  to- 
gether reduced  deliveries  to  retailers." 

The  Wall  Street  Journal  estimates  that  the 
bureaucratic  cost  to  consumers  of  the  PEA's 
controls  amounts  to  three  to  five  cents  a  gal- 
lon on  gas.  which  roughly  adds  up  to  about 
$10  billion  a  year.  Standard  OH  of  Indiana 
employs  about  100  people  full  time  just  to 
meet  government  regulations — mostly  the 
PEA'S— at  a  yearly  cost  of  ne«rly  $3  million 
in  salaries  and  other  expenses  This  company 
haa  a  computer  tape  more  than  600  miles 
long,  which  stores  Information  It  has  had  to 
supply  to  Just  the  FEA.  The  20  major  oil 
companies  spend  roughly  $60  million  yearly 
to  comply  with  government  regulations. 

Sun  Oils  controller.  All>ert  Martin,  ob- 
serves that  the  Spanish  word  fea  means 
"grim,  hideous,  alarming.  Improper  and 
causing  horror  or  aversion."  Even  the  FEA's 
own  assistant  administrator  for  operations, 
regulations  and  compliance,  Gorman  Smith, 
concedes  that  governmtnt  regulations  "are 
a  2JOO  to  keep  up  with." 

The  growth  of  the  FEA's  bureaucracy  Is  as- 
tounding, demonstrating  what  Ronald 
Reagan  means  when  In  one  of  his  laugh - 
getting  one-liners  he  says  that  "The  closest 
thing  to  eternal  life  on  earth  is  a  government 
agency." 

Floating  on  a  sea  of  more  than  two  million 
pieces  of  paper,  the  agency  has  a  press  office 
that  Is  one  of  the  largest  In  Washington,  with 
112  people  and  a  $3  5  million  budget.  Thirty- 
seven  officials  at  the  FEA  are  paid  $37,800  or 
more  annually  and  the  average  employe's 
salary  Is  $19,026.  the  highest  of  any  federal 
agency. 

FEA  administrator  Frank  Zarb  made  36 
trips  last  year-  14  on  charter  flights  costing 
$25,000 — prompting  Sen.  William  Proxmlre 
to  denounce  him  as  one  of  the  most  wasteful 
spenders  In  the  government. 

The  symbol  of  the  FEA  is  a  charming  little 
Insect  named  Energy  Ant.  But  Energy  Ant 
has  become  Energy  Elephant.  The  FEA  is  a 
menace.  Treasury  Secretary  William  Simon 
says  that  the  agency  Is  "an  outrage"  and 
that  If  he  had  his  way  "I'd  abolish  the  agency 
and  close  ILs  door  tomorrow." 

Mr.  Ford  should  reconsider,  and  listen  to 
his  treasury  secretary. 

NEWS  Release.  May  12.  1976 
US  Rep  Pat  Schroeder  (D-Colo  )  today 
introduced  a  bill  to  abolish  the  Federal 
Energy  Administration  and  to  distribute  a 
few  selected  FEA  functions  among  other 
existing  federal  agencies. 

Mrs  Schroeder  said  she  Introduced  the 
bill  because  "although  the  present  FEA  au- 
thorizing act  contains  a  sunset  provision 
which  will  cause  Its  automatic  demise  on 
July  31,  1976.  should  Congress  not  act.  some 
members  are  fearful  of  simply  letting  the 
agency  fold  of  its  own  accord  without  fur- 
ther debate  and  direction  from  Congress. 
This  bin  provldee  both  a  vehicle  for  debate 
and  an  opportunity  to  mandate  specific  di- 
rections." 

Rep  Floyd  Fithian  (D-Ind.l,  another  vocal 
FEA  critic,  co-sponsored  the  bill. 

On  Monday,  the  House  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce  Committee  reported  out 
a  bill  extending  the  FEA's  life  for  39  months, 
the  period  requested  by  President  Ford 

Mrs.  Schroeder  said  that  last  month  I 
wrote    to    President    Ford    and    asked    him 
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where  the  FE,\'.s  functions  would  be  dis- 
persed should  the  agency  expire  He  replied 
that  he  didn't  know  in  spite  of  his  being 
required  by  the  FEA  law  to  make  such  a 
report  prior  to  making  any  recommenda- 
tion about  FEA's  future. 

""So  Mr  Ford  admits  he  knows  nothing, 
wants  the  FEA  extended,  and  the  House  In- 
terstate and  Foreign  Commerce  Committee 
rubber  stamps  his  request. 

"'My  bill  will  give  members  a  concrete 
alternative — as  well  as  dt.spel  the  criticisms 
of  some  members  who,  while  favoring  FEA's 
demise,  wanted  to  see  Congress  take  a  more 
affirmative  role  In  distributing  the  few  FEA 
functions  that  would  remain." 

Over  the  past  few  weeks,  Mrs.  Schroeder 
has  presented  testimony  on  the  FTA  to  the 
House  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce 
Committee,  the  Senate  Government  Opera- 
tions Committee,  and  the  Senate  Subcom- 
mittee on  the  Department  of  the  Interior 
and  Related  Agencies. 

Mrs.  Schroeder  noted  that  the  Senate  has 
been  far  more  critical  of  the  FEA  than  tlie 
House.  When  she  testified  last  week  before 
the  Senate  Government  Operations  Com- 
mittee, Senator  Lawton  Chiles  (D-Fla  )  said 
he  recommended  that  a  slimmed  down  FEA 
only  be  extended  for  9  more  months. 

"And  that's  a  far  cry  from  the  conven- 
tional wisdom  of  a  short  while  ago.  "  said  Mrs. 
Schroeder.  "Everyone  considered  a  three 
year  extension  Inevitable." 

Mrs.  Schroeder  observed  in  her  remarks 
accompanying  the  Introduction  of  her  bill 
that  It  WEis  as  much  a  vehicle  for  discussion 
and  debate  as  anything. 

"Essentially."  Mrs.  Schroeder  said,  ""my  bill 
would  transfer  primary  FEA  functions  to  the 
Interior  Department  and  the  Energy  Re- 
search and  Development  Administration,  and 
would  put  the  regulatory  functions  hi  the 
Federal  Power  Commission. 

"But  there  may  be  other  more  advisable 
arrangements.  I  hope  my  colleagues  wUI 
scrutinize  the  bill,  and  offer  suggestions  so 
that  we  can  get  on  with  the  main  business 
at  hand — abolishing  the  FT! A" 


UNITED  TELECOMMUNICATIONS  AN- 
SWERS CRITICISM  OF  CONSUMEx^ 
COMMUNICATIONS    REFORM    ACT 


HON.  JOHN  M.  ASHBROOK 

OF    nHIC) 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  May  13.  1976 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr  Sf>eakcr,  an  im- 
portant bill  that  I  am  spon.soring  is  the 
CoiLsumer  Communications  Fleform  Act 
of  1976.  This  legislation  is  desipncd  to 
prevent  a  major  Increase  in  residential 
telephone  rates. 

Unfortunately  the  Consumer  Commu- 
nications Reform  Act  has  recently  come 
under  attack.  Congressman  Torbert 
Macdonald.  past  chairman  of  the  Sub- 
committee on  Communications  of  the 
Hou.se  Interstate  and  P^oreign  Commerce 
C-mmittee,  has  criticized  the  act  and 
urged  other  Congressmen  to  refrain 
from  introducing  it. 

The  telephone  industr>-.  including 
United  Telephone  Co.  of  Ohio,  a  wholly 
owned  subsidiary  of  United  Telecommu- 
nications. Inc..  supports  this  legislation. 
United  Telecommunications  has  sent  me 
a  response  to  the  issues  raised  by  Con- 
gressman Macdonald. 

For  the  information  of  my  colleagues, 
following  is  the  text  of  that  response: 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

UNrrED  TfcXECuMMUNICATlONS.  INC.. 

Washington.  D.C  ,  May  4,  1976. 
Hon   John  M.  Ashbrook, 
US.  House  of  Representatives, 
Washington.  DC. 

Dear  Mr  Ashbrook;  On  March  30,  1976. 
Congressman  Torbert  H.  Macdonald.  then 
Chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Com- 
munications of  the  House  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce  Committee,  i.ssued  a  press 
release  in  which  he  indicated  that  he  had 
serious  reservatlon-s  about  the  Consumer 
Communications  Reform  Act  of  1976.  which 
he  alleged  would  prohibit  companies  from 
competing  with  telephone  companies  In  the 
t4?rmlnal  equipment  and  interstate  private 
line  business.  Subsequently,  his  remarks 
wore  roiitamed  in  the  Congressional  Record 
of  April  9,  1976  We  are  in  agreement  with 
Chairman  Macdonald  or.  the  need  for  a  na- 
tional debate  on  an  Issue  as  critical  to  the 
American  public  as  the  future  of  telecom- 
munications In  this  country.  Furthermore, 
should  such  a  national  debate  result  In  a 
determination  that  competition  Is  In  the  best 
Interest  of  the  country  we  agree  It  must  be 
full  and  fair  competition  for  all  parties 

The  telephone  industry.  Including  United 
Telephone  Compai.y  of  Ohio,  a  wholly  owned 
subsidiary  of  United  Telecommunications, 
Inc  ,   supports   this    legl.slatlon. 

In  Chairman  Macdonald's  press  relea.se  we 
believe  there  arc  several  Important  misunder- 
standings which  we  believe  should  be  brought 
to  your  attention : 

For  example,  the  statement  that  the  bill 
would  prohibit  competition  for  terminal 
equipment  and  Interstate  private  line  bu.sl- 
ne.ss  is  not  supported  by  the  fact.s.  As  to  ter- 
minal equipment,  the  bill  merely  reaffirms 
state  Jurls'liction  over  interconnection  with 
the  networks.  This  is  where  we  believe  the 
Communications  Act  placed  Jurisdiction  and 
this  Is  where  we  think  It  should  remain  As 
to  Intercity  .services,  the  bill  does  not  elim- 
inate specialized  carriers  but  sets  certain 
standards  to  be  applied  by  the  Federal  Com- 
munications Comnils.sion  v-ltYi  respect  to 
these  carriers.  Under  these  criteria  the  spe- 
cialized carriers  must  meet  certain  public 
Interest  standards — they  should  not  cau-se  an 
lncrea.se  in  rate.<  for  residential  customers,  or 
wastefully  duplicate  existing  facilities  and 
service,  or  Impair  the  technical  integrity  of 
the  national  network. 

These  points  and  others  are  discussed  in 
somewhat  greater  detail  in  the  attached 
memorandum,  which  I  trust  will  contribute 
to  a  broader  understanding  of  these  impor- 
tant Issues. 

Respectfully. 

John  M.  LoTHScHtrETZ. 


A     Response    to    the    Statfmevt     of    the 

HonORABI.F    TorpERT   H      MAroONM.D    ON    THE 
CONSVMFR     COMMCNTrATIONS     REFORM     ACT 

OF    1976 

1.  Mr.  Macdonald's  Statement.  ".  .  .  their 
goal:  to  legally  prohibit  anyone  other  than 
themselves  from  competing  for  the  public's 
Interest." 

Response,  the  goal  of  the  legislation  Is  not 
to  prohibit  competition  but  to  keep  rates  for 
local  service  to  homes  as  low  as  possible,  so 
almost  everyone  can  afford  a  telephone  The 
Bill  In  no  way  eliminates  competition  In 
either  terminal  equipment  or  private  line 
services. 

In  the  case  of  terminal  equipment.  It  sim- 
ply affirms  that  terminal  equipment  should 
be  regtilated  by  state  commissions  rather 
than  the  FCC.  This  makes  .sense  because  tl.p 
state  commissions  are  responsible  for  regu- 
lating the  price  and  quality  of  local  service. 
and  terminal  equipment  is  used  far  more  for 
local  service  than  for  interstate  service. 

In  the  case  of  private  lines,  the  legislation 
would  merely  require  that  the  operations  of 
specialized  carriers  should  not  result  In 
wasteful    duplication    of    resources,    higher 
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home  telephone  rates,  and  poorer  service. 
Certainly  these  are  reasonable  criteria  that 
serve  the  interest  of  millions  of  consumers. 
The  Bill  in  no  way  would  Interfere  with  In- 
novative services  that  would  not  produce 
these  undesirable  results 

2.  Mr.  Macdonald's  Statement,  "There  need 
be  no  lost  to  consumers  as  a  wliole  from 
the  existence  of  competition   ' 

Response,  Federal  regulatory  policies  en- 
couraging competition  in  telecommunica- 
tions will  lead  to  higher  prices  for  home  tele- 
phone service  for  some  67  million  consumers. 
Competitl'  n  will  force  the  telephone  com- 
panies to  reduce  prices  on  certain  business 
and  long  distance  services  that  have  pro- 
vided revenues  to  help  cover  the  cost;  of 
local  service.  As  this  support  for  local  resi- 
dential service  is  reduced  or  eliminated,  rates 
for  local  service  will  have  to  rise.  In  addi- 
tion, as  the  new  intercity  suppliers  waste- 
fully  duplicate  facilities  of  the  existing  car- 
riers, the  result  will  be  higher  costs  for  the 
Nation's  total  telecommunications  system. 

3.  Mr.  Macdonald's  Statement.  "'Why 
should  residential  toll  (long  distance)  users 
pay  to  keep  business  exchange  rates 
lower      .   .  ?•' 

Response,  rates  paid  by  b'uslness  for  local 
service  cover  all  costs  of  that  service.  No 
"contribution"  from  long-distance  or  other 
services  is  required  to  support  facilities  tised 
for  local  service  for  business.  The  contribu- 
tions from  other  services  goes  to  supjxirt 
local  residential  service 

4.  Mr  Macdonald's  Statement.  "Bell  sa\"S 
It  averages  it?  costs  between  high  den.slty 
areas  (where  they  are  low)  and  low  density 
areas  (where  they  are  high)  ....  but  this 
kind  of  rate  averaging  implies  that  the 
suburbs  are  being  favored  at  the  expense  of 
t.he  inner-cities." 

Response,  the  statement  erroneously  con- 
fuse^  local  service  with  Intercity  service. 
Bell's  reference  to  high-density  and  low- 
density  rates  applies  to  communications  be- 
tween distant  cities,  not  to  service  within 
the  inner  city  or  subtu-bs  of  a  metropolitan 
area.  The  nationwide  averaging  of  long-dis- 
tance costs  and  rates  between  cities  Is  of 
great  value  to  vast  sparsely  populated  sec- 
tions of  tlie  country.  If  customers  m  these 
sections  had  t-o  pay  the  full  costs  of  their 
long-distance  ser-.ices,  the  rates  would  be 
almost  prohibitive  Tet  competition,  by  forc- 
ing a  reduction  in  rates  over  the  high-density 
and  less  costly  routes,  forces  rate  Increases 
upon  many  miles  of  low-density  service 

This  concept  has  no  relationship  to  rates 
In  the  suburbs  compared  to  rates  in  the  inner 
cities.  However,  as  for  the  relative  costs  and 
charges  within  these  areas,  again  tlje  facts 
do  not  support  Chairman  Macdonald's  state- 
ment, Studie?  submitted  to  the  New  York 
Public  Service  Commission  by  New  "^'ork  Tele- 
phone, for  example,  have  shown  that  revenues 
are  much  higher  relative  to  costs  in  Nassau 
and  Westchester  County  suburbs  than  In 
New  York  City  itself. 

5.  Mr  Macdonald's  Statement,  Chairman 
Macdonald  recommends  ""  .  .  .  a  reduced 
charge  for  basic  local  telephone  service  fol- 
lowing the  usage  sensitive  pricing  approach." 

Response,  the  telephone  companies  are 
closely  studying  the  concept  of  usage  sensi- 
tive pricing  of  local  service  as  a  means  of 
requiring  customers  who  cause  additional 
costs  to  pay  more  to  offset  those  costs  How- 
ever, more  than  lO^r  of  the  costs  of  the  fa- 
cilities required  to  provide  basic  telephone 
service  to  a  subscriber  do  not  vary  with  the 
amount  of  use  by  the  subscriber.  Thus,  a 
u.sage  senltive  pricing  plan  cannot  offset  the 
undesirable  effects  of  a  loss  in  support  for 
local  ."service  from  long-distance  and  optional 
services. 

6  Mr  Macdonald's  Statement  ".  .  .  If  com- 
petition Is  to  be  allowed,  it  must  be  fair 
There  Is  no  consumer  advantage  to  be  gained 
from  denying  the  established  carriers  the 
opportunity  to  take  advantage  of  any  econo- 
mies Inherent  In  their  operations." 
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Response,  on  this  polni  ■'■■■  igiee  fully  with 
Chairman  Macdonald.  We  depaore  that  the 
FCC,  despite  promises  to  the  contrary,  has 
restricted  existing  carriers  frqm  competing 
fully  and  has  discriminated  la  favor  of  the 
new  carriers.  f 

We  agree  that  a  competitive  jbtructure  will 
require  prices  to  be  related  m(|re  directly  to 
costs.  We  must  point  out.  ho\#sver.  that  re- 
lating rates  fully  to  costs  coUld  have  ad- 
verse effects  on  nillUons  of  conajimers.  Today, 
for  example,  the  cost  of  prov 
line  that  connects  each  horn 
telephone  office  averages  mo 
month — more  than  the  averagi 
customers  now  pay  for  their  hi 
service.  If  our  services  were  ri 
residential  service  covers  thei 
such  facilities,  local  resldentl  1  rates  would 
have  to  go  up  by  75  percent  or  more. 

7.  Mr.  Macdonalds  Statem  nt.  'What  Is 
their  Justlflcatlon  for  leglslatl  in  which  Is  so 
clearly  contrary  to  establli  tied  national 
policy?" 

Response,  this  legislation  leeks  to  have 
Congress  reaffirm  Its  intent,  i  s  expressed  In 
the  Communications  Act  of  1  34.  as  to  what 
national  telecommunications  policy  Is  and 
should  be.  The  PCC  declsloj  s  which  have 
forced  the  Introduction  of  thla  legislation  ap- 
parently were  never  contemMated  by  Con- 
gress. As  a  result,  we  believe  Ipat  It  Is  these 
decisions,  not  the  legislation]  that  are  "so 
clearly  contrary  to  established  national  pol- 
icy.'  At  any  rate,  such  f  undal  lental  changes 
In  the  methods  of  delivering  a|  d  pricing  tele- 
coir.munlcatlons  services  sh  uld  be  fully 
aired  and  evaluated  within  C  mgress  to  de- 
termine where  the  public  Int  rest  truly  lies. 

8.  Mr.  Macdonalds  Staten;  ;nt  '.  .  the 
telephone  companies  argue  tl:  \t  competition 
must  be  stifled  so  that  they  can  act  as  an 
arm  of  the  Federal  governme  it  In  redistrib- 
uting Income." 

Response,  the  purpose  of  tl  e  existing  rate 
patterns  is  not  to  redistribute  Income  but  to 
help  achieve  the  national  go  .1  of  universal 
service  as  set  forth  by  Congre  s  In  the  Com- 
munications Act  of  1934  and  by  the  Legis- 
latures of  the  several  states.  Irhe  telephone 
companies,  pursuant  to  the  «:glng  of  regu- 
lators, have  priced  their  servi^s  In  a  way  to 
make  local  service  widely  and^eadlly  afford- 
able. More  than  94  percent  of  American 
homes  now  have  telephones.  All  we  are  say- 
ing Is  that  it  Is  now  up  to  Congress— not  the 
FCC — to  determine  where  It  Is  In  the  public 
Interest  to  make  changes  In  teleconununlca- 
tlons  policy  which  will  require  the  abandon- 
ment of  these  pricing  principles.  We  are  not 
out  to  "stifle"  competition  but  merely  to 
focus  attention  on  the  probable  consequences 
of  Injecting  competition  Into  telecommunica- 
tions where  It  is  unnecessary  and  wasteful. 

9.  Mr.  Macdonald's  Statement  ".  .  .  this 
claim  of  arbitrarily  structuring  rates  Is  the 
Bole  claim  that  the  telephone  companies  can 
make  against  competition." 

Response,  the  effects  of  federal  regulatory 
policies  creating  competition  In  telecommu- 
nications are  threefold.  First,  these  policies 
will  raise  the  overall  cost  of  telephone  service 
to  the  nation  by  producing  a  wasteful  dupli- 
cation of  interstate  facilities  and  services. 
Second,  by  fragmenting  responsibility  for  the 
planning  and  management  of  the  nationwide 
network,  they  will  impair  the  network's 
technical  performance  and  lead  to  poorer 
service.  And  third,  they  will  force  the  tele- 
phone companies  to  relate  their  prices  more 
directly  to  cofcts  so  that  the  average  home 
telephone  customer  will  wind  up  paying 
much  more  for  his  service 

10.  Mr.  Macdonald's  Statement,  ".  .  . 
virtually  all  of  the  economic  Impact  of  com- 
petition hypothesized  In  the  recent  United 
States  Independent  Telephone  Association 
study  Is  simply  higher  local  rates  accom- 
panied by  lower  long  distance  rates  of  an 
equal  amount." 

Response,   fewer  than  ten  percent  of  all 
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home  telephone  customers  make  bo  many 
long  distance  calls  that  the  potential  reduc- 
tions in  their  long  distance  charges  would 
offset  the  increase  in  rates  for  local  service. 
In  fact,  nearly  one-third  of  our  residence 
customers  make  no  long  distance  calls  at  all 
In  any  given  month.  If  services  are  repriced 
so  that  local  rates  cover  the  full  cost  of  fa- 
cilities needed  to  provide  local  residential 
servlce^wlthout  any  help  from  long  distance 
prices— the  vast  majority  of  customers  will 
wind  up  with  much  higher  total  telephone 
bills.  The  only  customers  with  lower  bills 
will  be  business  firms  and  a  very  small  frac- 
tion of  residential  customers. 

11.  Mr.  Macdonald's  Statement.  "The  list 
of  new  technologies  developed  by  Bell  in  re- 
sponse to  competition  does  Indeed  promise 
impressive  consumer  benefits." 

Response.    Chairman    Macdonald    Is    right 
that    new    technologies   developed    and    pio- 
neered by  the  Bell  System  have  led  to  out- 
standing consumer  benefits — end   will  con- 
tinue to  do  so  in  the  future.  The  Bell  Sys- 
tem's record  of  scientific  discovery  and  tech- 
nological innovation— a  record  that  has  re- 
ceived    International    recognition    and    ac- 
rlalm— has  been  sustained  without  interrup- 
tion for  decades,  long  before  competition  In 
telecommunications   even   became   an    Issue. 
This  record  was  documented  In  testimony  of 
Robert  R    Nathan  before  the  United  States 
Senate   In    which   he   concluded,   "the    tele- 
phone Industry  has  outperformed  competi- 
tive Industry  In  those  very  attributes  com- 
petition is  supposed  to  enhance — In  pricing 
performance.  In  innovation.  In  reliability  and 
quality    of    service    and    In    assuring    ample 
supply    to    meet    demand."'    More    recently 
a  study  conducted  by  Arthur  D.  Uttle.  Inc., 
on  behalf  of  the  Bell  System  for  subnUsslon 
to    the    FCC    In    Docket    20003    found    that 
neither    the    innovative    record    nor    reason- 
able evaluations  of  economic  theory  lead  to 
the  conclusion  that  total  innovative  output 
will  increase  significantly  as  a  result  of  the 
Commission's  new  policies  of  m\iltlple  sup- 
ply of  telecommunications  servcles    On  the 
contrary,  multiple  supply  carries  with  It  a 
potential  for  a  reduction  In  Just  the  types 
of  Innovation  that  have  made  the  U.S.  tele- 
phone system  the  best  in  the  world.' 

12.  Mr  Macdonald's  Statement.  ""The  car- 
riers propose  to  turn  Jurisdiction  of  terminal 
equipment  over  to  the  states  .  .  .  This  sug- 
gestion is  extremely  curious  In  view  of  the 
repeated  references  throughout  the  carrier's 
proposal  to  the  Integated  system,  but  the 
purpose  Is,  I  think,  clear.  Having  lost  li> 
their  bid  to  restrain  competition  at  the 
federal  level,  they  seek  to  change  the  Juris- 
diction and  try  again." 

Response,  we  are  not  proposing  to  "change" 
Jurl.sdlctlon  over  terminal  equipment  and 
"return"  it  to  the  states  Rather,  we  are 
asking  Congess  to  reaffirm  Its  Intent— as  ex- 
pressed In  the  Communications  Act  of  1934 — 
that  that  Is  where  the  Jurisdiction  properly 
has  been  all  along.  We  see  no  way  that  state 
regulators  can  effectively  regulate  local  tele- 
phone rates  and  service  unless  they  have  full 
Jurisdiction  over  the  terminal  equipment 
that  Is  an  Integral  part  of  It.  The  reafllrma- 
tlon  of  state  Jurisdiction  over  terminal  equip- 
ment does  not  speak  at  all  to  the  Issue  of 
competition. 

What  is  more,  our  belief  In  state  regulation 
of  terminal  equipment  In  no  way  contradicts 
our  Insistence  upon  network  unity.  Both 
state  and  federal  regulation  have  coexisted 
virtually  during  the  entire  period  when  the 
unified  network  was  being  constructed. 


>  Hearlntrs  on  S  1167  before  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Antitrust  and  Monopoly  of  the 
Senate  Committee  on  the  Judlriarv.  93d  Con- 
gress. 2d  Se.s.ston.  Pt.  6  at  3982  (1974). 

"  First  supplemental  response  of  the  Bell 
System  companies  In  FCC  Docket  20003  dated 
April  8.  1975. 
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ACAI3EMIC  FREEDOM  AND  HUMAN 
HK-.HI-S    I.\   LATIN  AMERICA 

HON.  ANDREW  YOUNG 

or    GEORGIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  May  13.  1976 
Mr.  YOUNG  of  Georgia.  Mr.  Speaker, 
one  of  the  most  perplexing  problems  fac- 
ing the  American  people  today  is  the 
public  stance  we  should  take  about  other 
governments  which  repress  and  exploit 
their  own  citizens.  We  have  learned 
through  our  own  struggle  that  "liberty 
and  justice  for  all"  is  the  legitimate  as- 
piration of  all  peoples. 

This  aspiration  is  part  of  our  own  na- 
tional heritage  as  perceived  by  the 
founding  citizens  of  this  Nation.  As  a 
people,  we  rightly  .epudiate  U.S.  foreign 
policy  that  ignores  this  concern.  As  a 
people,  we  seriously  question  the  horrible 
human  cost  of  terrorism,  torture,  and  re- 
pression so  evident  in  recent  decades. 

1  want  to  call  to  the  attention  of  my 
colleagues  a  recent  and  tlioughtful  ap- 
proach to  the  question  of  US.  relations 
with  military  governments  in  Latin 
America.  Meeting  in  Atlanta  at  the  end 
of  March,  the  sixth  national  meeting  of 
the  Latin  American  Studies  Association 
adopted  a  series  of  resolutions  expressing 
a  majority  oplnon  of  over  200  scholars. 
The  association's  Committee  on  Aca- 
demic Freedom  and  Human  Rights  Ls 
circulating  a  resolution  to  all  public  and 
private  agencies  in  the  United  States  that 
fund  educational  grants  to  Chile.  The 
five  resolutions  are  inserted  below: 

To:  Organizations  concerned  with  Academic 

Programs  In  Latin  America 
From:  The  Committee  on  Academic  Freedom 
and  Human  Rights  of  the  Latin  Amer- 
ican Studies  Association 
Date:    April   18,   1976 

Subject:  Recent  Actions  of  the  LASA  Plenary 
at  the  VI  National  Meeting  of  the  LASA 
Executive  Council  and  of  the  Commit- 
tee on   Academic  Freedom  and   Human 
Rights 
1.  Pour  Resolutions  of  the  Plenary  of  the 
VI  National  Meeting  of  LASA  were  adopted 
that  may  bear  on  your  consideration  of  sup- 
port for  academic  programs  In  Latin  Amer- 
ica. These  resolutions,  which  have  only  the 
force  of  recommendations  to  the  Executive 
Council  under  LASA  By-Laws,  were  adopted 
on  Friday,  March  26,  1976,  In  Atlanta,  Geor- 
gia. Copies  of  these  resolutions  are  attached 
for  your  information. 

2  The  following  day  (March  27)  the  Com- 
mittee on  Academic  Freedom  and  Human 
Rights  (Brady  T>son.  Chairperson.  Patricia 
Fagen.  William  Wipfler.  Tom  Skldmore  and 
Kalman  SUvert)  unanimously  adopted  the 
following;  resolution  In  an  attempt  to  clarify 
the  sense  of  the  Plenary  discussion,  and  Its 
own  feelings  on  the  matter: 

"The  Committee  on  Academic  Freedom 
and  Human  Rights  strongly  urges  all  grant- 
giving  Institutions  In  the  U.S.  to  refrain  from 
all  grants  to  US  scholars  and  Institution? 
for  research  and  teaching  in  Chile,  and  all 
grants  to  Chilean  teaching  and  research  In- 
stltutlon-s.  becau.se: 

"(1)  the  personal  security  of  U.S.  scholars 
in  Chile  may  be  In  Jeopardy  given  the  lack 
of  due  process  of  law.  and 

"(2)  the  absence  of  freedom  of  teaching  in 
the  classroom,  and 

"(3)  the  absence  of  the  necessary  freedom 
of  exchange  of  information  and  opinions 
necessary  for  most  research,  and 
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"(4)  the  absence  uf  autonomy  of  the  Uni- 
versity In  Chile  today. 

"Unless,  in  any  .specific  rase,  thfre  i?  a 
finding  of  fact  that  the  particular  situation 
Is  substantially  different  so  a.«  to  remedy 
the  above  defects" 

After  deliberation  on  Sunda\  March  28. 
1976.  the  Executive  Ckjuncll  of  I,.\.Sa  voted 
to  receive  the  repvort  of  the  Committee  on 
Academic  Freedom  and  Human  Rlchts.  with 
the  understanding  that  the  committee  would 
circulate  the  resolution,  in  Its  own  name,  to 
the  indicated  agencies.  The  Exeruiive  Coun- 
cil further  Indicated  Its  In'eiition  to  keep 
the  situation  of  academic  freedom  and  uni- 
versity autonomy  In  Chile  under  clcse  watch, 
and  indicated  the  p>ossiblllty  that  it  may, 
perhaps  In  the  near  future,  take  a  formal 
position  of  Its  own. 

3.  The  Committee  on  Academic  Freedom 
and  Human  Rights  of  LASA  believes  that  It 
has  the  strongest  possible  backing  from  the 
great  majority  of  LASA  members,  and  from 
the  Executive  Council,  In  It.s  desire  to  raise 
these  questions,  and  to  discuss  them  fully 
and  openly  with  all  concerned.  The  Com- 
mittee, thus  assured  In  Its  own  mind.  Intends 
to  pursue  this  matter  with  vigor,  and  invites 
responses  and  Inquiries  from  all  those 
Interested. 

Adopted  by  the  Plenary  of  the  VI  National 
Meeting  of  the  Latin  American  Studies  Asso- 
ciation, on  Friday,  March  26,  1976,  In  Atlanta, 
Georgia,  as  a  recommendation  to  the  Execu- 
tive CouncU  of  LASA. 

A  REAFFIRMATION  OF  THE  COMMITMENT  OF  THE 
LATIN  AMERICAN  STUDIES  ASSOCIATION  TO  THE 
UNI\T:RSAL  APPLICABH-ITY  AND  NECESSITY  OF 
ACADEMIC  FREEDOM  AND  SOCIAL  RESPONSIBILI- 
TY OF  THE    HIGHER   EDUCATIONAL  COMMUNmr 

That  the  Latin  American  Studies  Asso- 
ciation reaffirms  Its  beliefs  that  Academic 
Freedom  Is  necessary  for  a  free  and  progres- 
sive society.  In  all  nations  of  the  world, 
and. 

That  the  Latin  American  Studies  A.sso- 
clatlon  reaffirms  Its  commitment  to  the  pur- 
suit of  truth  as  a  social  responsibility,  and 
to  the  greater  accountability  of  the  academic 
community  to  the  whole  society,  national 
and  International,  and, 

That  U.S.  Institutions  and  organizations 
representing  academla  and  Individuals  act- 
ing on  their  behalf,  should  be  ready  to  take 
all  necessary  steps  to  disassociate  them-selves 
from  any  actions  and  relationships  with 
countries  In  which  It  Is  evident  that  massive 
and  systematic  violations  of  academic  free- 
dom have  occurred  in  order  that  such  actions 
and  relationships  might  not  appear  to  con- 
done these  violations. 

SOLIDARITY  WITH  THE  STUDENTS  AND  PRO- 
FESSORS OF  THE  UNIVERSITIES  OF  CHIUC 
AND    URUGUAY 

"Whereas  In  the  past  few  years  the  univer- 
sities of  Uruguay  and  Chile  have  had  au- 
tonomy all  but  destroyed  by  government  In- 
tervention, and 

"Whereas  freedom  cf  opinion,  debate,  and 
of  research  have  been  circumscribed  In  these 
same  universities,  and 

"Whereas  many  students  and  professors 
have  been  expelled  from  their  positions  with- 
out the  benefit  of  the  process  of  law.  and 

"Whereas  professors  and  students  have 
been  detained  by  military  and  police  security 
forces  without  due  process  of  law,  and 

"Whereas  many  students  and  faculty  mem- 
bers have  been  physically  and  psychically 
mistreated,  and  that  some  have  died  under 
torture,  and 

"Whereas  It  has  been  reported  to  us  by 
colleagxies  of  great  Integrity  that  In  both  of 
their  sister  republics  the  present  govern- 
ments are  imposing  upon  the  unlver-sltles 
curricula  that  mock  the  great  tradition  of 
free  universities  everywhere  by  undermining 
freedom  of  speech  and  opinion. 

"Be  it  therefore  Resolved: 

"That  the  Latin   American   Studies   Asso- 
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ciatioii  reaffirms  lie  belief  that  academic  free- 
dom IS  one  of  the  essential  human  rights  and 
Ls  necessary  for  the  liealth  of  a  free  and  pro- 
gressive society,  and. 

"That  the  Latin  American  Siudias  Asso- 
ciation protest  the  actions  of  the  Govern- 
ment of  Chile  and  the  Government  of  Uru- 
guay, as  well  as  all  other  nations  of  the 
Hemisphere  who  have  experienced  similar 
'.nbulatlons.  in  their  difficult  struggle  to 
maintain  the  ideal  of  academic  freedom,  and, 

■'TTiat  the  Latin  America:.  Studies  A.sso- 
nation  hereby  direct  its  Executive  Council  to 
send  an  official  copy  of  this  resolution  to  the 
President  of  the  United  States,  the  Secretary 
of  State  of  the  United  States,  all  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Congress  of  the  United  States,  to 
U.S.  professional  academic  associations,  and 
the  Secretary  General  of  the  Union  de  Unl- 
versidades  de  America  Latlna  with  the  re- 
quest that  It  be  transmitted  to  the  Facul- 
ties and  Student  Bodies  of  that  association." 

Adopted  by  the  Plenary  of  the  \1  National 
Meeting  of  the  Latin  American  Studies  Asso- 
ciation, on  Friday  March  26.  1976,  in  Atlanta. 
Georgia,  as  a  recommendation  to  the  Execu- 
tive Council  of  LAS.\. 

ON    THE     FREE     MOVEMENT    OF    SCHOLARS 

"Wherccis  the  Latin  American  Studies  Asso- 
ciation Is  committed  to  freedom  of  opinion 
and  research,  and. 

"Whereas  that  commitment  requires  that 
scholars  enjoy  the  freedom  of  travel  and 
speak  freely  with  their  colleagues  throughout 
the  Western  Hemisphere,  and, 

"Whereas  vLsa  applications  to  visit  the 
United  States  by  Latin  American  scholars, 
students,  and  Intellectuals  have  been  treated 
with  Inordinate  delays,  bureaucratic  ob- 
structionism, and  hidden  arbitrariness,  by  the 
U.S.  government,  and. 

"Whereas  such  arbitrariness  has  Just  been 
repeated  In  the  Stale  Department's  reversal 
of  its  prior  convmitment  to  issue  visas  to  the 
five  Cuban  delegates  lnvlt«d  to  attend  this 
LASA  National  meeting, 

"Be  It  resolved  that.  The  Latlii  American 
Studies  Association  directs  its  Executive 
Council  to  appoint  an  ad  hoc  committee  to 
Investigate  allegations  of  undue  delays  or 
denials  of  visa  applications  by  the  US  gov- 
ernment on  political  grounds:  to  review  the 
current  legal  regulations  on  the  issuance  of 
U.S.  visas,  and  to  investigate  other  restric- 
tions on  the  travel  and  exchange  of  scholars. 
students,  and  intellectuals  in  the  Hemisphere, 
as  the  committee  deems  relevant  This  Com- 
mittee's findings  shall  then  be  reported  to 
the  Executive  Council  for  such  further  action 
as  the  Council  deems  appropriate." 

Note. — Subsequent  to  the  adoption  of  this 
resolution,  the  Executive  Council  named  a 
committee  of  three  persoris :  Riordan  Roett 
(S.A.I.S.),  Chairperson,  Roberta  Salper 
(I.P.S.),  and  Henry  Landsberger  (U.  of  N.C.) 
to  carry  out  the  Investigation  called  for  In 
this  resolution. 

ON  HUMAN  RIGHTS  AND  ACADEMIC  FREEDOM 
IN  ARGENTINA 

"Whereas  the  Latin  American  Studies  As- 
sociation has  convened  its  Sixth  National 
Meeting  in  Atlanta  shortly  after  the  acces- 
sion to  power  of  a  new  government  in  Ar- 
gentina, and 

"WTiereas,  under  the  prior  government 
serious  violations  of  human  rights  occurs 
Including  the  curtailment  of  academic  free- 
dom and  attacks  upon  the  physical  and 
personal  integrity  of  individuals, 

■■Be  it  therefore  resolved  That  the  Latin 
American  Studies  Association  address  itself 
to  General  Jorge  Videla.  President  of  the 
Argentine  military  Junta  in  the  following 
terms :  'Encouraped  by  the  statement  of  the 
military  junta  that  It  would  govern  with 
"respect  for  the  law  within  a  framework  of 
order  and  respect  for  human  dignity,  the 
Latin  American  Studies  Association,  at  its 
Sixth  Natlona;  Meeting  in  Atlanta,  Georgia, 
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calls  upon  the  niilltary  junta  of  Argentina 
to  honor  the  full  range  of  universally  ac- 
cepted human  rights,  and  to  guarantee  the 
physical  and  personal  integrity  of  Argentine 
citizens  and  foreigners  in  your  covintry.' 

"Be  tl  further  resolved-  That  the  Latin 
American  Studies  A.ssociation  hereby  direct 
its  Executive  Council  to  send  an  official  copy 
of  this  resolution  to  the  Secretary  of  State 
of  the  United  States,  the  Chairman  of  the 
.Senate  Committee  on  Foreigi;  Relations  and 
the  Chairman  of  the  House  Committee  on 
imernationa;  AfTairs." 


HIGHER   EDUCATION 

HON.  JOSEPH  D.  EARLY 

OF     MASSACHTSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  May  13.   1976 

Mr  EARLY.  Mr,  Speaker.  I  wart  to 
congratulate  Chairman  O'Hara  and  the 
members  of  tl:ie  Subcommittee  on  Pcst- 
secondary  Education  for  their  excellent 
work  ori  the  Higher  Education  Art 
Ameiidments  of  1976  I  have  no  doubt 
that  this  was  a  most  difficult  measure  for 
the  subcommittee,  m  light  of  the  admin- 
istration's pre.s.sure  to  eliminate  several 
of  the  programs  included  in  the  bill,  and 
I  am  very  pleased  that  their  efforts  cul- 
minated in  what  I  believe  to  be  a  pro- 
ductive, farsiphted  piece  of  legislation. 

My  dL=;trict — third,  Massachusetts — ^is 
fortunate  to  have  over  10  of  the  finast  col- 
leges and  univensities  in  this  country 
within  its  borders  The  State  of  Ma.ssa- 
chusett"^  is  well  noted  fo'  it<:  many,  varied, 
quality  po.'^t'^econdary  institution.'^  I  am 
proud  of  that  reputation  and  I  am  com- 
mitt-ed  to  irksuring  that  every  able  and 
willing  high  school  .eraduate  in  thLs  coun- 
tr5'  have  the  opportunity  to  continue  his 
or  her  education.  In  that  context.  Con- 
gres.s  mu.st  look  at  today's  potential  post- 
secondarv  .student,  and  at  the  institu- 
tions available  to  serve  ihat  student,  and 
recognize  the  changes  that  have  taken 
place  or  will  soon  take  place  in  the  higher 
education  arena.  Certainly  the  most  ef- 
fective higher  education  programs  we 
have  are  the  student  assistance  pro- 
grams, and  it  i,'=  right  that  thev  should  b<> 
the  focus  of  this  bill.  I  cannot  protest 
strongly  enough  the  President's  attempts 
to  eliminate  the  supplemental  grant  pro- 
gram and  the  direct  loan  program  and 
to  severely  cut  the  colleee  work-study 
program. 

We  have  not.  in  the  pa^^t.  re-.ic):f -i  a'l 
of  the  students  in  financial  n*^ed  of  Fed- 
eral assistance  to  begin  or  continue  their 
nostsecondary  educations.  And,  we  have 
a  number  of  administrative  problems  in 
several  of  these  programs  where  funds 
have  been  inadvertently  directed  not  at 
the  economically  disadvantaged  student, 
as  Congress  had  intended,  but  to  stu- 
dents capable  of  funding  their  own  edu- 
cation, I  am  anxious  to  see  the  problems 
in  this  area  checked,  primarily  because  I 
truly  believe  that  our  financial  assistance 
programs  are  well  coi:!Structed  and  I  do 
not  want  to  see  them  lose  credibility  in 
the  face  of  what,  up  to  now.  is  bona  fide 
criticism.  I  wholeheartedly  support  the 
amendments  contained  m  H.R  12851  di- 
rected to  these  abuses  and  I  support  the 
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sutK  ommlttee  s  intention  to  continue  Its 
review  of  the  Basic  Education  Opportu- 
nities Grants— BEOGs— program. 

The  Higher  Education  Act  Amend- 
ments will  continue  the  basic  education 
opportunities  grants  program,  the  sup- 
plemental grant  program,  the  national 
direct  student  loan  program  and  the  vet- 
erans cost-of-instruction  program  for  1 
fiscal  year.  It  provides  an  authorization 
of  $400,000,000  for  national  direct  stu- 
dent loan,  $540,000,000  for  college  work- 
study  and  makes  that  program  perma- 
nent, and  increases  the  TRIO  pro- 
grams— upward  bound,  talent  search,  and 
special  services — authorization  to  $250,- 
000.000.  The  State  student  incentive 
grant  program  Is  also  extended. 

In  addition  to  these  basic  authoriza- 
tions the  bill  makes  signincant  improve- 
ments in  several  of  these  programs.  It 
permits  several  States  to  begin  proc- 
essing basic  grant  applications  of  State 
residents  In  coordination  with  the  proc- 
essing of  applications  for  Sti-te  student 
aid  grants.  Through  these  experiments 
students  In  thase  States  will  be  able  to 
file  one  application  and  receive  one  eligi- 
bility notice  for  both  the  basic  grant  and 
State  grant  programs,  significantly  sim- 
plifying the  application  process  and 
opening  the  door  to  a  closer  Federal- 
State  partnership  in  delivery  of  student 
aid. 

Along  with  work-study,  the  coopera- 
tive education  program  Ls  also  made  a 
permanent  program  thereby  reafflrming 
our  commitment  to  programs  that  pro- 
vide students  with  career-related  work 
experience  and  an  opportunity  to  support 
their  own  education. 

Mr  Speaker,  the  Congress  must  con- 
tinue to  examine  the  Federal  role  in 
higher  education — to  redefine  that  role 
when  necessary  and  to  modify  and  im- 
prove existing  programs  to  achieve  max- 
imum eCfectiveness.  As  a  member  of  the 
Appropriations  Subcommittee  on  Labor/ 
HEW  I  am  particularly  pleased  with  this 
legislation  and  I  see  it  as  a  genuine  at- 
tempt at  fortifying  existing  higher  edu- 
cation programs  and  at  improving  those 
program  mechanisms  so  that  they  can 
better  identify  the  needs  of  students  and 
better  service  those  needs  as  the  Congress 
Intended. 


CLEVELAND  CHURCH  REACHES  THE 
HALF-CENTURY  MARK 


HON.  LOUIS  STOKES 

OF    uHIo 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  May  13.  1976 

Mr.  STOKES.  Mr.  Speaker,  since  its 
inception  in  1926.  Bethany  Baptist 
Church  has  l)een  one  of  the  most  stable 
and  influential  forces  in  the  Cleveland 
religious  community. 

This  April,  the  congregation  had  oc- 
casion to  celebrate  its  50th  anniversary. 

In  commemoration  of  this  auspicious 
event.  I  am  submitting  to  the  attention 
of  my  colleagues  In  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, a  brief  history  of  Bethany 
Baptist  Church  which  appeared  in  their 
50th  anniversary  brochure. 
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I  am  sure  that  my  colleagues  will  join 
with  me  in  congratulat!  ^'  Uith  Rev. 
Albert  T.  Rowan,  pastor,  a;,.;  t:..  congre- 
gation of  Bethany  Baptist  Church  at  tills 
milestone  in  their  long,  and  fruitful 
history. 

The  article  follows : 

The   Histobt   of  the  Bethany   Baptist 
CHtmcH 

"O  come,  let  us  sing  unto  the  Lord:  let 
us  make  a  Joyful  noise  to  the  rock  of  our 
salvation.  Let  us  come  before  His  presence 
with  thanksglvmg  and  make  a  Joyful  noise 
unto  Him  with  psalms  " — Psalm  95:  1-2 

The  Bethany  Baptist  Church  was  organized 
as  a  congregation  In  April  1926.  The  young 
church  grew  spiritually  and  In  the  year  1928 
called  the  Rev.  Robert  Caver  of  Little 
Rock.  Arkansas  as  pastor.  The  years  that  fol- 
lowed were  blessed  with  much  spiritual  prog- 
ress. Under  Rev.  Caver's  leadership  a  church 
building  was  purchased  at  Tlst  and  Kinsman 
Road. 

As  the  depression  began  to  take  Its  toll. 
Bethany  found  herself  without  a  church 
home,  and  after  some  years  of  worship  at  the 
PhlUlB  Wheatley  Center,  the  pre.sent  building 
was  selected  and  occupied  in  1945  and  had  75 
members.  A  great  rebirth  of  reded leatlon  oc- 
curred within  the  congregation.  The  mortgage 
was  soon  liquidated  and  a  great  Evangelistic 
Ministry  by  Rev.  Caver  was  rewarded  with 
many  converts. 

In  September  1953.  Rev.  Caver  wa**  called 
from  labor  to  rest  leaving  a  strong  and  thriv- 
ing congregation  thoroughly  dedicated  In  its 
work  In  the  transitional  OlenvUle  area  as  well 
as  In  the  city  as  a  whole.  Rev.  Caver  left  a 
spiritual  legacy,  the  Impact  of  which  we  con- 
tinue to  feel  today  He  was  a  spiritual  leader 
with  a  deep  and  abiding  faith  In  God.  His 
determination  was  strong  and  his  advice  and 
counsel  was  sought,  esteemed,  and  respected 
by  clergymen  throughout  the  nation. 

The  lower  auditorium  of  our  church  build- 
ing has  been  named  the  R.  M.  Caver  Memo- 
rial Hall  in  honor  of  hU  memory  and  work. 
This  was  done  In  1966  under  the  admlnUtra- 
tlon  of  our  present  pastor  by  unanimous 
vote  of  the  church. 

The  Rev.  McCarthy  Southerland  was 
called  from  Norfolk.  Virginia  In  1954  as 
pastor.  Under  his  leadership  spiritual  llf© 
was  greatly  enhanced,  eminent  and  outstand- 
ing clergymen  from  many  states  came  to  us 
with  great  mes-sages  of  faith  and  persever- 
ance at  the  invitation  of  Rev.  Southerland. 
There  was  a  continuous  Interchange  of  con- 
gregational worship  with  other  churches  In 
the  city  and  state.  Five  laymen  heard  the 
call  to  the  Gospel  Ministry;  a  Mission  to  Haiti 
was  sponsored  under  the  mantle  of  the  Lott 
Carey  Baptist  Foreign  Mission  Convention: 
tithing  wa.s  Instituted  as  a  dimension  of 
worship;  a  teaching  mlnUtry  was  begun  with 
classes  for  new  members,  deacons,  deacon- 
esses, trustees,  church  school  teachers,  and 
auxiliary  leaders.  A  Board  of  Christian  Edu- 
cation was  organized  which  sponsored  Youth 
Seminars,  Day  Camps,  Vacation  Bible 
Schools,  and  Training  Unions.  A  parsonage 
was  purchased  on  Herrlck  Road  and  extensive 
renovation  and  decoration  was  also  accom- 
plished In  the  church  building.  Rev.  Souther- 
land was  a  man  highly  respected  as  a  man  of 
faith,  dedication,  and  deep  spiritual  con- 
viction. 

Rev.  Southerland  now  t^rven  as  president 
of  the  Virginia  College  and  Seminary  In 
Lynchburg.  Virginia. 

The  Rev  Albert  T.  Rowan  was  called  after 
the  resignation  of  Rev.  Southerland  Rev 
Rowan  came  from  a  successful  pastorate  at 
the  Salem  Baptist  Church,  Champaign. 
Illinois.  He  and  his  family  took  residence 
In  Cleveland  In  August  1964.  He  was  for- 
mally Installed  as  pastor  of  Bethany  Bap- 
tist Church,  December  13.  1984. 

Pastor    Rowan    Immediately    Instituted    a 
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vigorous  and  dyn.omlc  proRram,  expanding 
and  further  enriching  the  work  whl"  h  !ie 
found  m  operation  here  New  properties  were 
purchased  for  parking  and  possible  expan- 
sion from  Olivet  to  Hampden  on  East  105th 
St  Our  parking  lot  has  been  paved  and 
beautifully  marked  and  Its  surrounding!?  have 
been  improved.  Our  church  and  parsonage 
have  been  completely  renovated  and  a  new 
heating  plant  has  beei  installed  In  our 
church.  Our  beautiful  pipe  organ  was  com- 
petely  rebuilt  and  many  structural  changes 
have  been  made  Inside  our  churrh  building 

Pastor  Rowan  continued  the  tradition  of 
bringing  nationally  known  clergymen  and 
laymen  to  us  for  edification.  Among  them 
were  Dr.  Charles  Dlnklns.  president  of  Oweu 
College.  Memphis.  Tennessee;  the  Rev.  Tom 
Skinner,  evangelist  of  Brooklyn.  New  York; 
Dr.  W.  O.  Mays,  president  of  the  Western 
States  Convention;  Dr.  Joseph  O  Ba.sR.  Exec- 
utive Secretary  of  the  Home  Mission  Board. 
Progressive  National  Baptist  Convention;  the 
Honorable  Carl  B.  Stokes,  former  Mayor  of 
Cleveland;  Steven  L.  Mlnter.  Director  of  Wel- 
fare. State  of  Massachusetts:  the  late  Dr. 
M.  Parker  Burroughs.  Cleveland  Baptist  As- 
sociation; Mrs.  Margaret  Smith  of  Chicago, 
Illinois  of  the  Foreign  Mission  Board  of  the 
Progressive  National  Baptist  Convention, 
Mrs.  Conella  Brown,  Assistant  Superintend- 
ent of  Schools  of  Cleveland.  Ohio;  the 
Honorable  Louis  Stokes.  Congressman. 
21st  Congres-slonal  Dt.'^trlct:  the  late  Rev  W 
Arthur  LeMon.  Director  of  Community  Re- 
lations. City  of  Cleveland:  Bertram  Gardner. 
Director  of  Personnel  of  Cleveland  Trus.t 
Company  and  many  others. 

Our  membership  has  experienced  a  steady 
growth.  At  present  our  membership  numbers 
over  1.350  with  an  average  Sunday  School 
attendance  of  250  per  Sunday  with  a  st.a''  of 
26  officers  and  teachers.  Missionary  group* 
In  addition  to  those  that  exist  have  been 
formed.  Youth  Seminars  are  held  each  year 
and  a  permanent  Courtesy  Committee  has 
been  organized.  Each  year  the  "Studeiit 
Night  at  Christmas"  Is  held  for  our  students 
home  from  school  for  the  holidays.  Our 
church  Day  Care  Center  with  Pastor  Ro\T-an 
as  Its  Administrator  Is  In  operation  five  full 
days  per  week  with  a  full  .staff  Including  a 
head  teacher,  stibstltute  teachers,  education- 
al director  parent-counselor  and  dietary 
aide  The  financial  status  of  our  church  Is 
the  hli.'hest  In  lt«  history' 

Bethany  Baptist  Church  holri.s  member- 
ship In  the  National  Baptl.st  Convention. 
U.S. A  Inc.  the  American  Baptist  Churches, 
the  Progressive  National  Baptist  Convention, 
the  Inner  City  Protestant  Parish,  the  Ohio 
State  Convention,  the  Northern  Ohio  District 
Association,  the  Northern  Ohio  Congress  of 
Christian  Education,  and  a  Life  Membership 
in  the  N  A  A  CP 

Pastor  Rowan  has  demonstrated  dynsmlc 
and  visionary  leadership,  a  concern  for  God'i 
church  and  her  people,  and  most  Importantly, 
an  unshakable  and  contagious  faith  In  the 
promises  of  God 

HOPE.    HDIITAGE.    ATfTI    HORIZON 

Bethany  has  a  rich  heritage  In  the  legacy 
of  those  bold  and  radiant  Christian.",  who 
through  faith  overcame  obstacles  both  rplr- 
Itual  and  physical  to  bring  us  to  this  time 
and  place  In  the  kingdom. 

By  the  works  of  those  who  were  before  us. 
we  are  mandated  to  seek  new  horizons  of 
service,  to  set  priorities  for  Kingdom  build- 
ing In  the  next  50  years. 

Our  hope  Is  built  on  nothing  less  than 
Jesus'  blood  and  righteousness. 

HISTORTCAI,     NOTES 

1926  Bethany  Baptist  Church  was  orga- 
nized Rev,  Mack  T  Williams.  Pastor. 

Bethany  Baptist  Church  Sunday  School 
was  organized  C  Morgan  Dabney,  Superin- 
tendent, Mrs,  Lela  Lewis,  Mrs  Katie  Irvin, 
and  Mrs   Ann  Vlckers  were  teachers. 
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The  first  church  building  was  located  at 
East  72nd  and  Kinsman 

Rev  Richard  Oliver  served  as  pastor  for  a 
short  time  after  the  resignation  of  Rev.  WU- 
lianw 

1927:  Rev.  Robert  M  Ca\er  was  called  as 
pa-stor 

TTie  church  moved  to  a  larger  facility  at 
Kast  71st  and  Kinsman,  which  Is  the  present 
Garden  Valley  Neighborhood  Center. 

Mrs  Elizabeth  Hayes  was  Superintendent 
of  the  Sunday  School 

1945:  Bethany  moved  to  Its  present  church 
home. 

The  mortgage  was  liquidated  In  a  few  short 
years. 

Rev,  J  V  Watklns  was  Superintendent  of 
the  Sunday  School, 

1950:  Mr,  Roy  Clark  was  Superintendent 
of  the  Sunday  School 

The  Sunday  School  was  departmentalized 
and  graded  classes  were  established 

1953:  Rev  Caver  passed  from  labor  to 
reward. 

Rev.  J,  V  Watklns  became  Interim  pastor 

1954:  Rev,  McCarthy  C,  Southerland  was 
called  as  pastor. 

Accomplishments 

Five  laymen  called  to  pretw^h. 

Tithing  Instituted. 

Board  of  Christian  Education  organized. 

Parsonage  purchased. 

Church  Building  renovated 

1960:  Lott  Carey  Baptist  Foreign  Mission 
Convention  cinvcned  In  Cleveland  with 
Ee"hany  as  host  church 

1962:  Mliislon  to  Haiti— Rev.  Southerland 
was  on  leave  to  establish  a  Seminary  for 
training  Haitian  ministers, 

1964;  Rev,  Albert  T,  Rowan  was  called  as 
pastor. 

Accomplishments 

Plfje  Organ  rebuilt. 

Church  and  parsonage  renovated. 

Properties  purchased  from  Hampden  to 
Olivet. 

Board  of  Christian  Education  re-organlzed. 

Day  Care  Center 

Quarterly  Sunday  School  workshops. 

Three  la\-men  called  to  ministry. 

Student  Night  at  Christmas 

Black  History  Month 

Youth  Seminars  and  Church  retreats. 

Church  purchased  life  membership  In 
N  A  A,C.P, 

1975:  About  our  Pastor: 

Received  honorary  Doctor  of  Divinity  de- 
gree from  Virginia  College  and  Seminary, 
I:-.  ;i 'hbiirt;,  Vlrelnia 

Hected  M  President  of  the  Northern  Ohio 
ConB;re!is  of  Chri.'-ti.'in  Education. 

Campaign  Manat-er  !(.r  the  Rev,  Dr.  E,  The- 
ophllus  Cavlness  In  his  election  to  the  Cleve- 
land City  Council. 

.Appointed  to  a  .seven  year  term  on  the 
Cleveland  Llbran,'  Board  by  the  Cleveland 
Board  of  Education. 

Listed  in  "Who's  Who  In  Black  America." 

Pastor  Rowan  Is  presently  enrolled  in  a  pro- 
gram at  Ashland.  Ohio  which  leads  to  degrees 
of  Master  of  Divinity  and  Doctor  of  Ministry 
In  Psychology  and  Pastoral  Counseling. 


M.'^GR  GEORGE  HIGGINS  COM- 
MENDS CONGRESSMAN  FRANK 
THOMPSONS  VIEWS  ON  THE  IN- 
TERNATIONAL I^BOR  ORGANIZA- 
TION^FLO 


HON.  ROBERT  F.  DRINAN 

OF    MASSACUVSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  May  13.  1976 

Mr     DRINAN.    Mr     Speaker.    Msgr. 
George  G  Higgins,  a  well-known  author 
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of  a  widely  syndicated  column  in  the 
American  press,  recently  commended  a 
letter  which  our  colleague,  Congressman 
Prank  Thompson,  recently  published  In 
the  New  York  Times. 

Congressman  Thompson  stated  that 
the  failure  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives to  appropriate  money  to  pay  the 
back  dues  of  the  United  States  to  the  ILO 
Ls  "morally  and  legally  wrong."  Mon- 
signor  Higgins  concurs  completely  with 
that  view  and  enunciates  some  of  the 
dangerous  consequences  that  will  follow 
by  the  defaulting  of  American  obliga- 
tions on  the  part  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives. 

Monsignor  Higgins'  article,  which  will 
be  publishcxl  nationwide  during  the  week 
beginning  May  24,  1976,  follows: 

On  Paying  Oim  Dites  to  the  HO, 
(By  Msgr.  George  G,  Higgins) 

The  International  Labor  Organization— a 
tripartite  organization  made  up  of  govern- 
ment, labor  and  employer  delegates — is  by  far 
the  oldest  of  the  so-called  specialized  agen- 
cies of  the  United  Nations,  Established  In 
1919.  with  headquarters  In  Geneva.  Switzer- 
land, its  purpose  Is  to  promote  the  cau.se  of 
social  Justice  for  working  men  and  women 
not  only  in  the  industrialized  nations  but, 
more  «jpeclally  at  the  present  time.  In  the 
developing  nations  in  the  so-called  Third 
World. 

The  United  States  has  been  a  member  of 
the  ILO  since  1934.  but  even  before  our  gov- 
ernment Joined  the  Organization,  the  Amer- 
ican labor  movement  was  one  of  its  strong- 
est supporters.  Since  1934.  the  US  govern- 
ment and  representatives  of  American  work- 
ers and  American  employers  have  played  a 
very  important  role  In  the  Organization, 

In  recent  years,  however,  U.S.  support  for 
the  ILO  has  given  way  to  Increasing  concern. 
The  matter  finally  came  to  a  head  last  No- 
vember when  Secretary  of  State  Kissinger. 
presumably  at  the  urging  of  the  American 
labor  movement  and  the  U.S.  employer  dele- 
gates to  the  ILO.  served  notice  of  the  inten- 
tion of  the  U,S,  to  withdraw  from  the  Orga- 
nization. 

Secretary  Kissinger  lists  four  matters  of 
fundamental  concern: 

( 1  I  The  erosion  of  tripartite  representation 
In  the  ILO 

(2)  ILO's  allegedly  selective  concern  for 
human  rights 

(3»    ILO's  alleged  disregard  of  due  process 

(4)  The  Increasing  poUticlzatlon  of  the 
Organization. 

It  Is  Important  to  note  that  the  U,S  has 
not  actually  withdrawn  from  the  ILO  but 
has  slmplv  served  notice  of  Its  Intention  to 
withdraw  I  interpret  this  as  an  effort  on 
the  part  of  the  US  to  dramatize  the  extent 
of  its  concern  with  the  way  things  have 
been  going  In  the  ILO  In  other  words.  It 
would  appear  to  be  a  bargaining  tactic. 

I  understand  and  can  sympathize  with  the 
position  taken  by  Secretary  Kissinger,  While 
I  hope  and  pray  that  the  United  State.?  will 
not  withdraw  from  the  IIjO,  I  tliink  the 
points  raised  in  his  letter  merit  serious  con- 
.slderatlon. 

On  the  other  hr>.nd.  a  word  of  caution  is 
in  order  Whatever  the  ILO's  shortcomings. 
there  can  he  no  justification  for  the  fp.llure 
of  the  Ur:lt^d  States  Hou.se  of  Representa- 
tives to  appropriate  funds  to  pav  our  1975 
assessment  txi  the  Organization  ILO  dues 
are  paid  on  a  calendar-year  basis  The  United 
Stat.es  has  not  paid  it.s  dues  since  the  first 
of  July  1975 

I  fully  agree  with  Congressman  Frank 
Thomnson  of  the  House  Labor  Committee 
that  this  Is  "morallv  and  legally  wTone"  In 
a  sharply  worded  letter-to-the-edltor  con- 
gratulating the  New  York  Times  on  the  "ac- 
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ctiracy  and  cogency"  of  its  April  25  edltorUil 
on  this  matter  Thompson  pointed  out  that 
the  failure  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
to  appropriate  money  t<  pay  our  back  dues 
to  the  ILO  will  have  a  boomerang  effect.  It 
wUl.  he  said,  seriously  undercut  Kissinger's 
efforts  to  correct  or  modify  the  particular 
ILO  policies  and  procedures  which  our  gov- 
ernment objects  to. 

Congressman  Thompson  and  the  New 
York  Times  are  to  be  congratulated  on  hav- 
ing taken  such  a  forthright  stand  on  this 
Issue.  Surely  this  Is  no  time  for  the  United 
States  to  be  making  a  spectacle  of  Itself  in 
the  world  community  of  nations  by  default- 
ing on  Its  financial  obligations  to  the  ILO 
or  any  other  International  organization  This 
kind  of  financial  blackmail  is  unworthy  of 
the  most  powerful  nation  in  the  world 

In  his  letter  to  the  New  York  Times,  Con- 
gressman Thompson  made  another  point 
which  Congressional  and  other  critics  of  the 
ILO  ought  to  take  Into  serious  consideration. 
He  noted  that  the  straw  that  broke  the 
camel's  back — the  particular  incident  which 
triggered  the  present  crltis  concerning 
United  States  participation  in  the  ILO — 
was  the  admission  of  the  Palestinian  Lib- 
eration Organization  (PLO^  as  an  observer 
in  the  general  and  regional  conferences  of 
the  Organization.  Thomp>son  found  It 
anomalous  for  several  reasons  that  this  In- 
cident should  have  moved  our  government 
to  threaten  to  withdraw  from  the  ILO  "The 
ILO,"  he  noted  "was  among  the  last  of  all 
the  organizations  In  the  U.N.  system  to  ad- 
mit the  PLO  to  observer  status.  We  are 
making  no  plans  to  withdraw  from  any  of 
the  others.  While  we  express  our  Intention 
to  leave,  the  Israelis,  who  are  the  object  of 
PLO  attacks,  elected  to  remain  In  fact.  Mr. 
Ben-Israel  of  Histradut  ( the  Israeli  labor 
movement)  was  elected  to  the  governing 
body  of  the  ILO" 

The    Congressman's    point    is    well    taken. 

This  Is  not  to  ELgree,  however  with  the 
seating  of  the  PLO  at  ILO  meetings  To  my 
way  of  thinking,  that  was  a  serlo'os  mistake, 
and  I  am  glad  that  the  American  delegates 
to  the  1975  ILO  Conference  fought  it  to  the 
finish  and  are  still  trying  to  pet  it  reversed. 

Again,  however,  a  word  of  caution  Is  in 
order  As  AFL-CIO  President  Georee  Meany 
pointed  out  in  1961  when  the  ILO  was  In- 
volved in  a  similar  crisis,  the  way  to  propa- 
gate the  democratic  faith  Is  "to  stand  firm 
against  totalltArianlsm  In  such  world 
forums  as  the  ILO  "  At  that  time,  the  United 
.'5tates  employer  delegates  were  nominated 
Jointly  by  the  National  A5?sorlatlon  of  .Man- 
ufacturers and  the  US  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce The  N.AM  elected  to  boycott  the  Or- 
ganization Fortunately,  however,  the  Cham- 
ber of  Commerce  broke  with  the  NAM  on 
this  Issue  and  continued  to  nominate  em- 
plover  deleeates  President  Meany  stated 
that  the  Chamber's  decision  was  "realistic 
and  statesmanlike"  Contrarywise,  he  said, 
the  NAM'S  position  was  extremely  unfortu- 
nate, 

Mr  Meany  was  dead  right.  We  have 
even-thing  to  lose  and  nothing  to  gain  by 
adopting  an  Isolationist  policy  with  regard 
to  the  United  Nations  and  its  specialized 
agencies. 


JET  NOISE  REDUCTION 


HON.  NORMAN  Y.  MINETA 

OF    C.M.rrORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  May  13.  1976 

Mr,  MINETA  Mr  Speaker,  we  on  the 
Aviation  Subcommittee  of  the  I»ublic 
Works  and  Transportation  have  recently 
completed  a  thorough  and  enlight-ening 
series  of  hearings  on  the  problem  of  air- 
port noise.  The  extent  of  thLs  problem. 
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and  lUs  rapid  growth  Into  the  future,  are 
truly  shocking.  Chainnan  Glenn  Ander- 
son has  chanu'ten/ed  airport  noise  as 
"tlie  most  serious  problem  facing  aviation 
today."  Paul  Ignatius,  president  of  the 
Air  Transport  Association,  characterized 
noise  as  a  "major  constraint"  on  com- 
mercial aviation.  The  operators  of  our 
Nations  airports  have  testified  that  be- 
cause of  noise,  "airport  development  is 
being  stopped,  airline  operations  are  be- 
ing constrained,  and  the  communities 
that  own  and  operate  public  airports  are 
being  judged  legally  hablc  for  millions  of 
dollars  in  damages." 

There  are  presently  16  million  Ameri- 
cans living  within  the  noise  impact  cor- 
ridors of  our  Nation's  airports.  Approxi- 
mately 6  million  of  those  Americans  live 
on  the  900,000  acres  of  land  within  NEP 
30  ^  noise  impact  contours,  which  the 
PAA  describes  as  a  "generally  unaccept- 
able" degree  of  noise  impact  and  which 
the  Department  of  Housing  and  Urban 
Development  deems  normally  unaccept- 
able for  new  residential  construction  loan 
guarantees.  But  the  costs  of  noise  impact 
are  not  limited  to  those  Americans: 
noise  damage  suits  have  created  cost  bur- 
dens on  the  entire  commercial  aviation 
system  and  all  aviation  users  ultimately 
pay  those  costs.  Los  Angeles  Airport  alone 
has  paid  out  some  $23  mil 'ion  over  the 
last  5  years  in  noise  lawsuit  costs.  But 
this  is  just  the  tip  of  the  iceberg;  the 
future  is  far  more  ominous.  The  Airport 
Operators  Council  International  has  re- 
cently surveyed  its  member  airports  in 
the  United  States,  and  they  found  a  total 
of  $779  million  in  pending  lawsuits  for 
airport  noise.  That  figure  has  fluctuated 
as  high  as  $4  billion  in  the  past  2  years. 
All  knowledgeable  observers  expect  the 
costs  of  aircraft  noise  impact  to  dramati- 
cally escalate  into  the  foreseeable  future. 

The  Congress  has  laid  a  good  founda- 
tion of  public  law  from  wfiich  to  build  a 
solution  to  this  problem.  jIn  1968.  Con- 
gress amended  the  Federfl  Aviation  Act 
of  1958  by  adding  a  sew  sedtion  611.  which 
required  the  Federal  Aviation  Adminis- 
tration to  prescribe  andlamend  stand- 
ards, rules,  and  regulatioiis  "in  order  to 
afford  present  and  futurej-elief  and  pro- 
tection to  the  public  frcAn  unnecessary 
aircraft  noise  •  *  *."  The  FAA  responded 
to  this  mandate  by  promulgating,  in 
1969,  FAR  36,  which  set  fa|-th  noise  emis- 
sion standards  for  subs(>nic  transport 
aircraft  and  jet  aircraft  of  new  design. 
The  significantly  quieter  performance  of 
the  new  wide-body  aircraft  Is  the  result 
of  these  regulations.  In  the  preamble  to 
FAR  36,  the  aviation  industry  was  put  on 
notice  that  the  FAA  planned  to  regulate 
the  noise  levels  of  the  existing  jet  fleet, 
as  part  of  its  congressional  mandate  to 
provide  present,  as  well  ai  future,  relief. 

In  1973.  the  FAA  amenj^ed  FAR  36  to 
rerjjire  newly  produced  aj|-craft  of  older 
designs,  beginning  no  latej  than  Decem- 
ber 31,  1974,  to  comply  wit|i  FAR  36  noise 
emission  standards.  But  sWll  no  rule  had 
been  promulgated  requiring  the  "retro- 
fit" of  the  existing  fleet  to  bring  it  into 
compliance  with  FAR  36.  FAA's  at- 
tempts to  promulgate  such  regulations 
have  been  constant  since  its  announced 
intentions  to  do  so  in  1989.  It  published 
an  advance  notice  of  proposed  rulemak- 
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ing  on  November  4.  1970,  and  another 
ANPRM  on  January  30.  1973.  An 
NPRM  followed  on  March  22,  1974,  man- 
dating 100  percent  fleet  compliance  with 
FAR  36  over  a  4-year  period  A  draft 
environmental  impact  statement  on  that 
NPRM  was  published  in  December  1974. 
In  July  1975.  the  FAA,  in  testimony  be- 
fore the  House  Subcommittee  on  Aero- 
nautics and  Space  Technology,  endorsed 
the  retrofltting  of  the  current  commer- 
cial fleet  to  meet  FAR  36  standards  as 
"the  cornerstone  of  our  noise  control 
program."  In  December  1975.  and  again 
in  February  1976,  the  FAA  testified  be- 
fore the  House  Aviation  Subcommittee 
and  again  endorsed  retrofitting  the  ex- 
isting fleet.  The  FAA  produced  in  Jan- 
uary 1976,  two  additional  studies  setting 
forth  the  case  for  retroflt  "Aircraft 
Noise  Reduction  Approaches  to  Mitiga- 
tion" and  "International  Implications  of 
Retroflt."  In  the  first  of  those  reports, 
the  FAA  concludes: 

By  the  end  of  1975.  some  6  years  after  the 
promulgation  of  PAR  36,  about  80  percent  of 
the  U.S.  air  carrier  fleet  will  still  exceed  the 
noise  limits  of  FAR  36.  Unless  action  is 
taken  to  either  accelerate  retirement  of  the 
older,  noisier  aircraft  or  reduce  their  noise 
levels,  by  1990  almost  half  (48%)  of  the  air 
carrier  fleet  will  still  not  meet  the  noise 
standards  established  In  1969.  The  trend  to- 
wurd  prolonged  retention  and  utilization  of 
the  noisier  older  aircraft  Is  supported  by  the 
fact  that  only  27  wide-body  aircraft  are  cxir- 
rently  on  order  McDonnell-Douglas  and 
Lockheed  have  made  significant  reductions 
In  production  levels  and  Boeing  has  shelved 
indefinitely  plans  for  the  B  727-300.  Thus. 
with  the  currently  forecasted  rates  of  pro- 
duction and  new  orders.  noUe  relief  through 
normal  retirement  of  older  aircraft  is  not  ex- 
pected until  well  beyond  1990  unless  some 
action  is  taken  to  fulfill  the  Congresslonally- 
raandated  requirement  to  afford  present  and 
future  relief  from  excessive  aircraft  noise. 

If  ever  Uiere  has  been  a  prolonged  la- 
bor, this  is  it.  In  its  1972  Noise  Control 
Act  Congress  attempted  to  put  some  ur- 
gency into  Federal  noise  abatement  ac- 
tions. In  passing  that  act  the  Congi-ess 
declared  it  to  be  the  policy  of  the  United 
States  "to  promote  an  environment  for 
all  Americans  free  from  noise  that  jeo- 
pardizes their  health  or  welfare."  The 
Congress  further  authorized  and  directed 
Federal  agencies  to  carry  out  the  pro- 
grams within  their  control  In  such  a 
manner  as  to  further  that  declared  pol- 
icy of  the  United  States  "to  the  fullest 
extent  consistent  with  their  authority 
under  Federal  laws  adminLstered  by 
them."  Retroflt  ha^  been  within  the  sec- 
tion 611  authority  of  the  FAA  since 
1968.  and  yet  a  retroflt  rule  has  never 
been  promulgated. 

The  1972  Noise  Control  Act  also  gave  a 
proposing  and  consulting  role  to  the  En- 
vironmental Protection  Agency,  al- 
though the  FAA  retained  final  promul- 
gating authority.  The  EPA  has  since 
added  its  share  to  the  bulk  of  proposed 
regulations  and  studies  supporting  retro- 
flt, also  to  no  avail. 

The  bind  in  which  this  process  has 
been  caught  is  an  easily  understandable 
one:  money.  The  retroactive  nature  of 
regulating  existing  fleet  noise  carries  a 
price  tag:  cost  estimates  have  ranged 
from  $800  million  to  $1.2  billion,  depend- 
ing on  variables  such  as  time  duration 
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of  retrofit  activity,  assumptions  about 
future  inflation,  and  the  .size  and  mix  of 
the  fleet  to  be  retrofitted. 

While  the  FAA  has  the  authority  to  re- 
quire retrofit,  it  obviously  does  not  have 
the  authority  to  compensate  the  airlines 
for  the  costs  of  such  regulation. 
Throughout  the  1970's  generally — and 
certamly  today— the  airline*  have  been 
simply  incapable  of  absorbing  those 
casts:  they  cannot  raise  the  capital 
through  revenues  or  credit  Retroflt  has, 
therefore,  run  aground  on  a  chicken- 
and-thc-egg  absurdity:  you  cannot  prac- 
tically regulate  fieet  noise  without  legis- 
lation providing  fimding,  and  y^t  there  is 
no  imavoidable  urgency  to  provide  such 
funding  legislation  in  the  absence  of 
regulation. 

The  Department  of  Transportation,  of 
which  FAA  is  a  subordinate  part,  holds 
the  view  tiiat  wlule  the  FAA  has  the  au- 
thority to  promulgate  the  rule,  the  FAA 
does  not  have  the  authority  to  propose 
funding  legislation  to  the  Congress.  Tliat 
authority  DOT  has  reserved  for  itself. 
Consequently,  the  FAA  has  for  some  time 
been  proposing  funding  legislation  to  tlie 
DOT.  The  DOT  has  yet  to  propose  legis- 
lation to  the  Congress.  In  December  1975. 
Deputy  Secretary  of  Transportation 
John  W.  Bamum  testified  to  the  Avia- 
tion Suljcommittee  that  the  Secretary  of 
Transportation  had  "been  carefully  ex- 
amining the  retrofit  question  since  this 
past  summer."  The  Secretary  is  still  ex- 
amining the  retrofit  question 

Dtiring  these  7  years  of  proposal,  study. 
and  examination,  noise  impact  and  its 
costs  have  not  stood  in  abeyance  pending 
a  Federal  decision.  In  fact,  in  the  ab- 
.sence  of  a  Federal  policy,  a  curioiLs  sys- 
tem has  grown  up  for  dealing  with  that 
noise  impact  and  its  costs,  a  system 
which  was  neither  proposed  nor  desired 
by  anyone,  and  which  is  illogical  and 
costly.  A  brief  examination  of  that  sys- 
tem will,  I  think,  reveal  a  great  deal 
about  this  question  of  the  ro.st.<;  of  retro- 
fit. 

The  court  system  has  held  tliat  the 
local  airport  operator  is  legally  liable  lor 
the  diminution  of  neighboring  property 
values  due  to  aircraft  noise  impact,  for 
injiu-y  to  personal  health  and  well-being 
due  to  aircraft  noise,  for  nuisance,  an- 
noyance, strain,  worry,  anger,  fear,  frus- 
tration or  irritability  short  of  any  de- 
monstrable injury,  and  for  continuing 
nuisance — that  is  a  neighbor  can  repeat- 
edly sue  and  collect  damages.  The  costs 
of  these  suit  damage  awards,  and  the 
often  considerable  casts  of  litigation,  fall 
on  the  airport  spon.sor.  which  is  in  most 
cases  a  local  municipality,  either  a  city 
or  regional  authority.  This  operating 
municipality  in  almost  every  case  has 
separated  its  own  general  finances  from 
airport  finances,  so  that  all  airport  costs 
mast  be  covered  by  airport  revenues  The 
principal  airport  revenue  source  is  the 
landing  fees  charged  the  airlines.  These 
landing  fees  are  in  turn  part  of  the  op- 
erating costs  which  the  Civil  Aeronautics 
Board  incorporates  into  the  i-ate  struc- 
ture of  the  airlines.  The  passenger  ulti- 
mately pays  those  costs  in  his  ticket 
price,  and  to  the  extent  that  an  airlines' 
market  is  price  elastic.  It  lases  some  por- 
tion of  its  potential  revenue  passengers. 
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One  of  the  actions  local  airports  are 

taking  m  an  effort  to  protect  themselves 
:rom  the  rismg  wave  of  suits  Ls  the  pur- 
chase of  those  land  areas  which  are  gen- 
erating suits  In  the  last  5  years.  Los  An- 
^'eles  International  has  spent  $136  mil- 
lion on  land-purchasing,  and  Lo^an  In- 
tfrnalional  has  spent  $1,118  miUion.  To- 
tal airixart  expenditures  on  land  pur- 
ciiasing  since  1970  witli  assistance  from 
the  trust  fund  has  been  $412.5  million. 
These  land-purchasing  costs  arc  either 
covered  by  the  airport,  like  the  noise 
litigation  costs  above,  and  paid  ultimate- 
ly by  the  user,  or  thev  are  paid  out  ol 
that  airport's  grant  as.sistance  from  the 
airport  and  airways  trust  fund  .M  Los 
Angeles  International,  for  example.  $31  5 
million  of  the  $136  million  has  been  tru.st 
fund  money.  It  Ls  true  that  the  Congress 
has  only  recently  authoriwd  tlie  use  of 
trust  fund  moneys  for  land  purchasing 
lor  environmental  purpo.ses  But  the  fact 
i.s  that  there  has  been  tru.st  fund  author- 
ity for  land  purchasing  for  safety  pur- 
pases  since  the  inception  of  the  trust 
lund.  and  the  FAA's  definition  of  safety 
purposes  has  been  sufficiently  broad  to 
include  most  noise-impact  land  pur- 
chasing needs.  Trust  funds  have  been 
heavily  rehed  on  lor  that  $412  5  million 
in  land  purchases,  the  primary  purpasc 
of  which  has  often  been  tlie  protection  of 
the  airport  from  the  legal  consequences 
of  noise  impact.  And  who  pays  the  money 
into  the  trust  fund?  Approximately  90 
percent  of  trust  fund  revenue  is  from 
the  8  percent  ticket  tax  charged  every 
airline  passenger  Once  again  it  ls  the 
passenger's  ticket  which  pays  the  cost  of 
noise  impact 

So  the  question  is  not  whether  we 
should  assume  the  cost  burden  of  noise 
Impact— we  are  now  paying  that  cost 
burden  and  those  casts  will  continue  to 
rise.  We  are  presently  taxing  the  pas- 
senger part  of  this  8-percent  contribu- 
tion to  the  trust  fund  and  some  part  of 
his  basic  ticket  rate  structure  to  pay  the 
costs  of  noise  impact.  And  what  does 
that  taxpayer  receive  for  his  lax  dollar 
in  the  way  of  a  solution  to  the  problem  ' 
Tlie  money  paid  into  tiie  trust  fund 
which  is  then  used  to  purcha.se  land  in 
one  sense  solves  the  problem  in  that  that 
land  no  longer  generates  noise  suits.  But 
as  an  overall  solution  to  the  noise  prob- 
lem, land  purchasing  is  the  most  expen- 
sive solution  before  us.  as  I  shall  demon- 
strate in  a  moment  The  money  paid  by 
way  of  airline  landing  fees  to  lawsuit 
costs,  is  money  spent  on  no  solution  at 
all.  Both  the  noise  impact  and  the  law- 
suits continue. 

As  long  as  we  continue  to  avoid  the 
problem  of  the  noise  impact  of  the  exist- 
ing fieet.  and  to  spend  the  aviation  users' 
money  on  no  solution  or  on  an  unneces- 
sarily costly  .solution,  we  are  just  throw- 
ing the  public's  money  down  the  rathole: 
we  are  doing  nothing  to  reduce  noise  im- 
pact. Many  passengers  do  not  even  know 
that  8  percent  of  their  ticket  price  goes 
to  a  trust  fund:  I  suspect  that  very  few 
Indeed  know  that  some  portion  of  the 
rest  of  their  ticket  ultimately  pays  the 
costs — via  landing  fees — of  noise  litiga- 
tion. And  if  they  do  not  know  they  are 
paying,  they  certainly  do  not  know  they 
are  not  always  getting  anything  for  tlie 
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money  they  are  spending  on  noise  im- 
pact. But  this  Congress  should  not  shrink 
from  its  responsibility  to  these  taxpayers 
to  get  them  some  return  for  their  in- 
vestment. These  taxpayers  are  on  a  tax 
treadmill  and  not  getting  anywhere  and 
have  no  prospects  of  getting  off. 

The  point  is  that  noLse  reduction  at 
the  source  would  not  just  benefit  those 
6  million  Americans  who  live  in  areas 
of  unacceptable  noise  impact,  and  would 
not  just  benefit  those  16  million  Ameri- 
cans who  live  in  areas  of  some  noise  im- 
pact. It  would  also  benefit  all  the  users 
of  the  aviation  system,  and  would,  there- 
fore, strengthen  the  aviation  industry. 

The  only  responsible  way  to  analyze 
the  casts  of  retrofitting  the  existing  fleet 
is  to  compare  those  costs  to  the  costs  of 
not  reducing  noise  at  the  source  and  to 
the  costs  of  other  remedial  options.  Not 
spending  anything  on  noise  impact  is 
not  one  of  the  choices  before  tis.  The 
difference  between  retrofitting  to  FAR 
36  standards  and  not  regulating  the 
existing  fleet  is  considerable.  No  one 
denies  that  the  ideal  solution  would  be 
for  the  airlines  to  be  able  to  buy  new- 
aircraft  to  replace  the  existing  fleet. 
However,  this  simply  is  not  happening 
because  the  airlines  cannot  afford  new 
planes,  and  I  do  not  think  anyone  here  is 
willing  to  get  into  the  business  of  buying 
their  airplanes  for  them.  A  very  rough 
price  tag  on  replacing  the  approximatelj' 
1.500  non-FAR  36  aircraft  in  the  U.S. 
commercial  jet  fleet  would  be  $40  bil- 
lion. The  airlines  have  generally  con- 
curred in  the  FAA's  gloomy  projections 
about  natural  fleet  attrition.  Those  pro- 
jections show  that  from  only  20  percent 
compliance  today,  natural  attrition  will 
carry  us  only  to  27  percent  compliance 
by  1980  and  to  only  52  percent  by  1990. 
By  contrast,  a  5-year  retrofit  require- 
ment would  bring  us  to  100  percent  com- 
pliance in  1981.  The  savings  in  cost  of 
noi.se  impact  in  the  1980's  and  1990's 
would  be  well  worth  the  investment. 
FAA's  economic  analysis  of  retrofit  has 
projected  a  favorable  cost  benefit  ratio 
of  2.4. 

For  the  airport  environs  the  difference 
between  retrofitting  and  nonretrofitting 
woLUd  be  considerable.  For  example,  at 
JFK  International  the  NEF  30-f  impact 
area  would  be  reduced  from  48  square 
miles  to  27  square  miles,  and  the  ntan- 
ber  of  residents  living  within  that  con- 
tour would  decrease  from  the  present 
485.000  people  to  252.000  people.  Com- 
parable figures  for  Logan  International 
are  a  reduction  of  from  11.19  .square 
miles  to  6  square  miles  and  from  91.064 
people  to  35.700.  Nationally,  FAA  has 
projected  a  ver\'  impressive  82  percent 
reduction  In  NEF  40 -r  areas  and  a  74- 
percent  reduction  in  NEP  30—  areas 
This  reduction  would  offer  a  critical 
margin  of  relief  to  many  airport  neigh- 
bors— and  to  many  airports. 

The  FAA  has  done  comparative  cost/ 
benefit  analyses  on  the  various  techni- 
cal source  noise  reduction  options,  and 
has  found  retrofit  of  all  noncomplying 
jet  transports  to  FAR  36  standards  to  be 
the  most  cost-effective — see  particularly 
fisures  III-l  and  ITI-2  of  the  FAA's 
Draft  EIS. 

"Of  particular  interest  is  a  comparison 
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of  the  action  we  have  been  so  far  un- 
able to  take — retrofit — with  the  action 
we  are.  In  fact,  taking  in  the  absence  of 
any  policy  choice — land  purchasing.  Tlte 
present  land  value  of  NEF  30 -r-  proper- 
ties around  the  Minneapolis-St  Paul 
airport  is  $1.4  billion.  Around  Los  An- 
geles International  that  figure  is  $1.52 
billion.  Around  JFK  International  the 
figure  is  $7  billion.  As  for  nationwide 
.figures,  the  FAA  recently  reported: 

An  order  of  magnitude  estimate  of  the  cost 
of  acquiring  all  of  the  land  which  would  be 
In  the  NEF  30  -  7one  In  1980  Is  between  J95 
billion  and  S285  billion — 1975$.  while  the  coet 
of  the  NEF  40-  zone  Is  between  $7.5  bUUon 
and  $18.7  bUlion— 1975$ 

Clearly  land  purchasing  alone  is  an 
absurdly  costly  way  in  which  to  deal 
with  noise  impact,  yet  in  the  absence 
of  any  Federal  policy  of  existing  noise 
source  reduction,  that  is  the  jx)licy  that 
is  being  pursued  Both  Federal  and  local 
money  is  being  spent,  and  in  both  cases 
it  ultimately  comes  mostly  out  of  the 
pockets  of  the  airline  passenger,  and  is 
therefore  a  drag  on  the  airlines  market 
potential. 

In  the  long  run,  land  purchasing  will 
only  be  reasonable  in  conjunction  with 
retrofit.  Only  after  heavilj-  impacted 
areas  have  been  dramatically  reduced 
in  size  will  it  make  sense  to  try  to  buy 
them.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the 
total  cost  of  retrofitting  and  then  pur- 
chasing all  remaining  NEF  40-(-  lands  is 
about  one-half  the  cost  of  purchasing 
NEF  40—  lands  without  retrofit  The  ab- 
sence of  leadership  on  a  retroflt  decision 
could  ultimately  be  very  costlj-. 

Because  it  is  presently  the  aviation 
user  who  pays  the  costs  of  noise  impact, 
and  who  gets  relatively  little  diminution 
of  the  problem  for  the  money  spent,  it 
makes  sense  that  the  u.sers  put  a  por- 
tion of  their  payments  toward  covering 
the  costs  of  retrofit,  as  a  verj"  promising 
investment  in  the  reduction  of  noise 
costs  they  would  otherwise  have  to  pay. 
The  user  is  now  paying  taxes  into  the 
trust  fund  in  excess  of  trust  fimd  ex- 
penditures, so  no  new  domestic  taxes 
would  be  necessary  to  make  this  Invest- 
ment. The  trust  fund  surplus  as  of 
June  30,  1975.  was  $867  million,  which 
is  approximately  the  cost  of  retrofitting 
the  noncomplying  U.S.  fleet.  In  addition, 
annual  revenue  surpltises  to  the  trust 
fund  are  expected  to  continue  at  an  an- 
nual rate  of  roughly  $250  to  $300  million 
for  the  rest  of  the  decade.  There  is  no 
need  to  add  new  costs — which  could 
only  add  new  market  disincentives  m  an 
already  undercapacity  and  depressed  in- 
dustry—in order  to  meet  the  casts  of 
retrofit  There  need  be  no  additional 
costs  to  consumers,  only  a  better  invest- 
ment outlook  for  the  money  they  have 
.spent  and  continue  to  spend 

No  one  would  suggest  that  retrofit 
alone  will  solve  the  growing  problem  of 
airport  noise  costs  However,  retrofit  is 
an  essential  part  of  any  solutiou  because 
it  reduces  the  costs  and  constraints  of 
other  components  in  that  .solution  by 
more  than  it  adds  to  the  total  cost 
W'hatever  other  measures  may  be 
adopted  now  or  in  the  future — land  pur- 
chasing, increased  regional  land  plan- 
ning authority,  clarification  of  Federal 
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preemption,  operational  procedures,  et 
cetera- — retrcifit  must  be  part  of  the 
solution. 

The  FAA  h.i.s  been  .cry  thorough  In 
Its  econoniif  aiiulysis  of  iioi.se  mitiKa- 
tion  options  and  has  made  a  very  con- 
clusive case  for  retrofit.  If  the  Federal 
Government  fails  to  provide  relief  In 
this  area,  it  will  be  for  lack  of  foresight 
and  will,  not  for  lack  of  data.  In  a  re- 
cent Washington  Post  article.  April  25. 
1976  on  the  airport  0oise  problem, 
Charles  Elkins  of  the  I- P A  oh.sor\cd; 

We've  been  working  on  the  problem  for 
years  and  I  think  It's  going  ,tc  explcxle    Peo- 


ple are  not  going  to  wait 


uuch  longer  for 


the  Federal  Government  |t>  control  noise). 

When  we  do  get  to  tha  ,  crisis  stage,  I 
do  not  believe  the  user-ta  tpayer  Is  going 
to  be  very  sympathetic  t  (  our  long  his- 
tory of  trying  and  failing  X)  get  the  vari- 
ous agencies  of  the  execu  Ive  branch  to- 


gether with  the  Congre; 


aircraft  noise.  This  is  thi   kind  of  prob 


lem  political  leadership 
be  able  to  solve. 
In  its  studies  over  the 


s  supposed  to 


consultation  with  the  EP  \,  the  airlines 


s  on  reducing 


years,  and  in 


i  nd   the   many 
the    FAA    has 


the  following 


vithin  a  specl- 
period    in    the 


the   airport  operators, 

other    involved    parties, 

evolved  a  general  conceit  for  what  is 

needed  to  make  noise  redi  ctlon  a  reality. 

That  concept  centers  or 

basic  points : 

The  exercising  of  the  Administrator's 
existing  authority  to  reqif  re  100  percent 
compliance  with  FAR  36 
fled  period.  The  time 
PAA's  NPRM  was  4  yiars.  More  re- 
cently they  have  discussep  some  exemp- 
tions up  to  '5  years. 

The  recognition  that  tile  airlines  can- 
not absorb  the  costs  c  f  retrofit  and 
should  not  be  required  t<   do  so. 

The  use  of  the  trust  fi  nd  surplus  and 
surplus  revenues  to  the  rust  fund  as  a 
sound  investment  in  r  iducing  future 
noise  impact  costs  to  th(   trust  fund. 

Concern  that  nothing  n  the  structure 
of  the  program  act  as  a  disincentive  to 
any  possible  replacement  of  non-FAR 
36  aircraft  with  modern  or  future  air- 
craft. 

That  foreign  aircraft  \iould  have  to  be 
included  to  the  extent  hey  operate  at 
U.S.  airport"?,  because  )f  their  heavy 
noise  impact,  but  the  er  tire  world  fleet 
should  not  be  included  because  of  un- 
necessary cost. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  theiefore  today  in- 
troducing a  bill  which  embodies  these 
concepts.  The  program  a  ithorized  would 


be  operated  by  the  FAA 
destruct  at  the  end  of  5 
tion  to  a  copy  of  the  bill 
an  analysis  of  the  bill,  t 
tion  of  the  Members: 

General    An.^Sysis 


ind  would  self- 
years  In  addi- 
I  am  Including 
r  the  informa- 


The  drafting  of  this  par  icul 
version  of  the  retrofit  conci  p 
the  desire  to  maximize  the 
line  managements  in  deallr  g 
fit /replacement   option.  Tli  is 
not  only  make  declslon-mak 
It  will  also  serve  the  Impo  -tant 
pose  of  keeping  the  leplaceijien 
wide  as  possible,  while  ach 
pUance  In  as  short  a  time  i 

The   compliance   requlrelie 
kept  completely  separate  fi  a 
slstance  program.   An   alrcfaft 


ar  legislative 

t  was  guided  by 

flexibility  of  alr- 

wlth  the  retro- 

flexlbillty  win 

ng  more  rational. 

social  pur- 

t  door  open  as 

vlng  100%  com- 

)  Is  reasonable. 

■nt    (Sec.    3)    Is 

m  the  grant  as- 

operator  be- 
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com96  eligible  for  grant  assistance  by  virtue 
of  being  the  operator  of  a  non-complyliig 
aircraft  on  the  date  of  enactment.  The  op- 
erator would  actually  get  the  grant  by  vir- 
tue of  Incurring  either  retrofit  or  replace- 
ment costs.  Other  than  final  compliance  with 
section  3,  the  operator  need  not  actually 
remove  that  craft  from  service  in  order  to 
get  grant  assistance  on  a  new  craft  pur- 
chase. The  operator  might  choose  to  continue 
to  operate  that  craft  until  final  delivery  of 
the  replacement.  Or  conversely,  an  operator 
with  excess  capacity  might  choose  to  sell  hla 
non-complying  craft  early  In  the  program, 
but  could  wait  until  later  In  the  program  to 
make  the  commitment  on  a  replacement 
order.  In  this  way  the  program  would  be  more 
adjustable  to  the  Individual  needs  of  the 
operator. 

The  objective  here  Is  to  not  unnecessarily 
require  an  operator  to  make  a  retrofit,  re- 
placement decision  one  year  Into  the  pro- 
gram when — If  the  operator  had  waited  until 
three  years  Into  the  program — the  oi)erator 
would  perhaps  be  more  likely  to  make  the 
replacement  choice.  The  operator  also  has 
the  option  to  make  an  order  with  grant  as- 
sistance on  a  future  aircraft,  and  would  be 
eligible  for  grant  assistance  on  the  down 
payment  and  on  those  progress  payments 
made  within  the  five  year  time  period  of  the 
program,  and  could  take  delivery  after  the 
end  of  the  program. 

This  flexibility  Is  Important  not  only  for 
the  socially  desirable  purpose  of  encouraging 
fieet  modernization,  but  such  encouragement 
should  have  a  beneficial  effect  on  one  of  our 
most  threatened  and  vital  Indust^es :  aircraft 
manufacturUig.  Not  only  <foul(r  airlines  be 
more  likely  to  purchase  new  craft  under  this 
more  flexible  structure,  they  would  be  more 
likely  to  make  orders  on  future  aircraft 
which  are  now  only  on  the  drawing  boards, 
such  as  Boeing's  7X7  and  McDonnell- 
Douglas'  DC-X-200.  These  aircraft  will  never 
see  production  unless  advance  orders  are 
placed,  and  today  that  Is  Just  not  happen^ 
Ing  (see  Cover  Story,  Business  Week,  April  12, 
1976). 

The  aircraft  Industry  Is  characteristic  of 
the  kind  of  high -technology  Industry  In 
which  the  U.S.  mtist  continue  to  excel  If  It 
Is  to  maintain  Its  major  role  In  the  world 
economy.  This  Industry  produces  America's 
leading  non-agricultural  export  Item.  As  an 
example.  Boeing  Is  the  strongest  of  the  U.S. 
manufacturers,  with  roughly  GS'^r,  of  the 
world  market.  In  1968  Boeing  employed  over 
100. noo  people:  today  that  flgiire  l.s  alxjut 
45,000.  Without  .some  Increase  In  their  orders, 
that  number  will  soon  drop  further.  This  Is 
characteristic  of  manufacturers  aiid  subcon- 
tractors all  over  the  country.  The  problem  Is 
a  near  standstill  In  domestic  orders:  in  the 
late  1960's  Boeing  orders  ran  roughly  70 'r 
domestic,  30^;,  foreign.  That  ratio  Is  now 
about  70';  -30 rj  the  other  way  The  threat  Is 
that  over  the  long  haul  foreign  manufac- 
turers will  pick  up  those  foreign  markets. 
Boeing  gro.s.ses  approximately  (4  billion,  so 
an  additional  $1.2  billion  over  five  years  will 
not  work  any  miracles.  But  It  will  bolster  the 
collapsed  domestic  side  of  the  Industry's 
orders,  and  It  could  be  the  margin  by  which 
the  Industry  can  go  ahead  on  next  generation 
technology,  In  a  field  where  technological 
lead  is  everything. 
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Section-by-Section  Analysis 

Sec.  2(3).  Operator  Is  a  term  used 
throughout  the  Federal  Aviation  Act.  Its  use 
here  means  that  an  airline  would  be  able 
to  participate  In  the  program  with  regard 
to  a  specific  aircraft  as  the  operator  of  that 
aircraft,  even  though  It  might  not  techni- 
cally be  the  legal  owner,  which  Is  often  the 
case.  It  also  means  that  charter  operators  and 
other  nonscheduled  carriers  can  participate, 
as  well  as  the  scheduled  carriers. 

Sec.  2(5).  The  definition  of  retrofit  speci- 


fies a  particular  retrofit  technolo(^ — known 
as  Sound  Ateorbant  Material,  or  SAM  retro- 
fit for  short  which  Ls  sufHcleiit  to  bring  non- 
complying  aircraft  mi  ►dels  Into  crimpUanoe 
with  FAR  36  There  are  other  forms  of  retro- 
fit, which  are  more  costly  and  offer  greater 
noise  reduction,  but  FAA  analysis  has  .siiown 
them  to  be  far  less  cost  etTectlve  These  other 
options  would  Involve  rebuilding  the  eiii^-lne 
cores  ("refan")  or  even  replacing  the  entire 
engines.  For  example,  the  refan  option  as 
compared  to  the  SAM  option  improves  the 
NEF  30+  area  reduction  nationally  from  74"^ 
to  80%.  but  the  cost  would  Increase  from 
about  $1   billion  to  about  $5  billion 

In  many  ca.ses,  SAM  retrofit  reqtilres  only 
the  alteration  of  the  nacelle  which  sur- 
rounds the  engine.  But  In  the  case  of  the 
Pratt  and  Whitney  JT8D  engine  which  pow- 
ers such  planes  as  the  Boeing  727,  a  rela- 
tively small  part  of  the  kit  Is  bolted  to  the 
engine  (known  as  a  BO-19  Kit) .  Because  the 
BO-19  kit  Is  not  readily  transferrable  from 
engine  to  engine,  the  program  would  Include 
treatment  of  necessary  spare  engines  In  such 
cases. 

Sec.  3.  This  section  Instructs  the  FAA  to 
promulgate  essentially  those  regulations  It 
had  proposed  In  Its  NPRM  of  March,  1975. 
The  only  significant  change  Is  that  the  time 
period  has  been  extended  from  four  years  to 
five  years.  Nothing  In  this  section  releases  the 
FAA  from  Its  obligations  under  Section  611 
of  the  Federal  Aviation  Act.  These  obliga- 
tions prevent  the  promulgation  of  any  regu- 
lation which  is  Inconsistent  with  the  highest 
degree  of  safety,  economically  unrea-sonable, 
technologically  Impractical,  or  Inappropriate 
to  the  aircraft  type.  The  SAM  retrofit  tech- 
nology is  an  existing  and  proven  technology; 
In  fact,  recent  production  narrow-body  craft 
are  currently  flying  with  SAMed  engines. 

The  75,000  lb  cutoff  Ls  sufficient  to  Include 
all  commercial  transport  aircraft  (the  small- 
est are  the  BAC-111  at  80.000  to  90,000  lbs. 
and  the  DC-9  at  90.000  to  100,000  lbs.,  the 
largest  Is  the  747  at  700.000  to  800.000  lbs  i 
The  cutoff  excludes  business  Jets  and  all  gen- 
eral aviation  aircraft  from  this  regulation 

The  standard  airworthiness  clause  excludes 
such  special  categories  as  experimental  certi- 
fication, where  a  manufacturer  might  be 
fUght-testlng   a   new  engine,   for  example 

The  120  days  will  be  adequate  for  the  FAA 
to  make  the  necessary  consultation  with 
EPA.  to  make  any  required  changes  In  Its 
draft  EIS.  and  to  submit  Its  Final  EIS.  The 
Interim  partial  compliance  language  is  less 
restrictive  than  that  included  In  the  FAA'3 
NPRM.  and  doee  not  give  the  FAA  any  new 
authority  or  release  it  from  Its  Sec  611  obli- 
gations. 

Sec.  4.  The  eligibility  list  is  the  mechan- 
ism by  which  the  flexibility  referred  to  in 
the  General  Analysis  Is  achieved. 

An  operator  could  acquire  a  non-comply- 
ing aircraft  after  the  program  began,  but 
could  not  get  grant  assistance  to  either  ret- 
rofit or  replace  that  craft. 

The  ellglbUlty  of  foreign  operators  \s 
limited  In  two  Important  respects.  First,  they 
would  not  be  eligible  for  the  replacement 
option.  And  secondly,  only  that  portion  of 
their  fleet  necessary  to  sustain  their  existing 
service  to  U.S.  airports  would  be  eligible. 
This  Is  the  approach  to  foreign  aircraft  ori- 
ginally proposed  by  the  FAA  In  Its  NPRM 
and  then  further  analysed  and  recommended 
In  the  FAA  study  of  January,  1976.  "Interna- 
tional Implications  of  Retrofit."  The  findings 
of  that  study  were  that  foreign  aircraft  con- 
tribute significantly  to  noise  Impact  and 
costs  at  many  of  our  most  heavily-impacted 
airports,  that  this  approach  is  far  more  cost- 
effective  than  Including  all  the  noncomply- 
Ing  aircraft  of  every  foreign  operator  who  has 
any  operations  to  the  U.S..  and  that  foreign 
passengers  and  foreign  carriers  have  paid  and 
continue  to  pay  a  substantial  portion  of 
Trust  Fund  revenues  through  the  Interna- 
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tlonal  departure  tax.  Through  the  end  of 
1975  It  Is  e.stlniated  foreign  citizens  have  paid 
886  1  million  Into  the  lYust  Fund  and  for- 
eign carriers  have  remitted  $106  6  million 
Into  the  Trust  Fund  If  after  analysis  of  this 
legislation  it  Is  determined  that  foreign  op- 
erators w_jld  draw  down  the  Trust  Fund 
surplus  and  surplu.s  revenues  by  more  than 
they  have  and  will  continue  to  contribute, 
then  I  would  add  a  revenue  title  to  this  legis- 
lation which  wotild  temf>orarlly  Increase  the 
International  departure  tax  to  the  extent 
necessary  to  make  go(xl  the  difference.  It 
should  also  he  noted  that  since  rou|L;hly  90 'r 
of  the  Worldwide  comnifrclal  Jet  fleet  Ls  of 
U.S  manufacture,  most  of  the  money  granted 
to  foreign  operators  would  l>e  spent  In  the 
U.S- 

Sec.  5.  On  the  retrofit  option,  grant  assis- 
tance would  co\er  the  actual  cost  of  the 
kit  and  the  cost  of  either  having  It  In.stalled 
or  of  Installation  by  the  operator. 

On  the  replacement  option,  an  operator 
oould  "group"  one  or  more  of  hLs  eligible 
noncomplylng  aircraft  for  purpose.s  of  pur- 
chasing one  replacement  craft,  so  long  as 
grant  assistance  did  not  exceed  the  opera- 
tor's actual  costs  paid  out  during  the  pro- 
gram period  lor  the  replacement  craft.  The 
operator  would  become  eligible  only  for  those 
costs  for  which  he  would  have  been  eligible 
If  he  had  taken  the  retrofit  option. 


SIXTH    ANNUAL    OPINION     SURVEY 
OF    CONGRESSMAN    SEIBERLING 


HON.  JOHN  F.  SEIBERLING 

OF    OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  May  13.  1976 

Mr.  SEIBERLING.  Mr  Speaker,  in 
early  March,  I  sent  my  6th  annual 
opinion  survey  to  every  postal  patron  in 
the  14th  Congressional  DL'^trict  I  re- 
ceived over  9.000  responses  to  the  ques- 
tionnaire, which  measured  the  respond- 
ents' priorities  for  congressional  action. 
as  well  as  their  opinions  on  subiects  in- 
cluding unemployment,  crime,  gun  con- 
trol, and  nuclear  energy.  I  am  pleased 
to  include  in  the  Record  the  results  of 
the  questionnaire,  for  the  benefit  and 
interest  of  other  Members  and  the  j^ublic. 
The  questions  and  the  tabulated  re- 
sponses are  as  follows: 

Sixth  Opinion  StravEY  of  14th  District 

1.  Which  of  the  following  Is  closest  to  your 
view  of  what  the  government's  role  should 
be    In    fighting    unemployment? 

a.  The  government  should  guarantee  a  Job 
for  every  citizen  who  can't  find  one  In  private 
Industry — His,  17.6  percent.  Hers,  16.1  per- 
cent. Total,  17.0  percent. 

b.  The  government  should  concentrate  on 
stimulating  the  economy  so  private  Industry 
can  provide  more  Jobs — His,  48.8  percent. 
Hers,  66.3  percent.  Total  52.1  percent. 

c.  The  economy  should  be  permitted  to 
recover  on  Its  own  without  any  government 
Intervention — His,  29.8  percent.  Hers.  23.5 
percent.  Total  27.0  percent. 

d.  Undecided — His.  3.8  percent.  Hers.  4.1 
percent.  Total  3.9  percent. 

2.  Which  of  the  following  steps  do  you 
think  would  help  to  reduce  crime? 

a.  Reduce  unemployment — His,  57.8  per- 
cent. Hers.  58.4  percent,  Total  58  1  percent. 

b.  Increase  the  amount  of  money  spent  on 
law  enforcement,  courts  and  prisons — His. 
31.2  percent.  Hers.  30.0  percent.  Total.  30.6 
percent. 

c.  More  scientific  research  on  the  causes  of 
crime — His,  12  2  percent.  Hers,  14  4  percent. 
Total.  13.3  percent. 
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d.  Increase  the  money  sp>ent  on  rehabilita- 
tion of  criminals — His,  18.9  percent,  Hers, 
25.1  percent.  Total  21.8  percent. 

e.  Establish  fixed  penalties  for  certain 
crimes — His,  79.1  pwrcent.  Hers.  76.0  percent, 
Total.  77.6  percent. 

f.  Undecided — His.  2.0  percent.  Hers.  2.2 
percent.  Total,  2.1  percent. 

3.  Which  of  the  following  comes  closest  to 
your  views  on  gun  control  legislation? 

a.  The  right  to  own  handguns  should  not 
be  restricted  In  any  way — Hla,  26.7  fjercent. 
Hers,  17.5  F>ercent,  Total.  22.5  percent. 

b.  There  should  be  a  ban  on  the  stde  of 
easily  concealed  handguns — His.  17.7  p>er- 
cent.  Hers,  19.3  percent,  Total,  18.4  pwroent. 

c.  All  handguns  should  be  registered  by 
their  owners,  and  there  should  be  Btrlct  pen- 
alties for  p>ossesslon  of  unregistered  ones — • 
Hl.H.  41.9  percent.  Hers.  45.8  percent.  Total, 
43.7  percent. 

d.  All  private  ownership  of  handgoins 
should  be  prohibited — His,  11.7  percent.  Hers. 
14.1  percent,  Total  12.8  p>ercent 

e.  Undecided — His.  2.0  percent.  Hers,  3.3 
percent,  Total,  2.6  {percent. 

4.  Which  of  the  following  Is  clo.sest  to  your 
view  of  what  US  defense  policy  should  be? 

a.  Maintain  military  superiority  on  a 
worldwide  basis,  whatever  the  cost — His.  16.4 
percent,  Hers.  13.3  percent,  Total.  15.0  per- 
cent. 

b.  Keep  military  strength  equal  to  other 
nation.^  while  working  for  worldwide  arms 
reduction — His.  67.2  percent.  Hers,  70.9  per- 
cent, Total,  68.9  jjercent. 

c  Reduce  the  military  budget  substantially 
to  .see  If  other  nations  will  follow  our  lead — 
His,  14  8  percent.  Hers,  13.3  percent,  Total, 
14.1  percent 

d.  Undecided — His.  1.6  percent.  Hers,  2.5 
percent.  Total.  2  0  percent 

5.  Do  you  .support  continuation  of  the 
Revenue  Sharlnc  program  which  will  turn 
over  $36  billion  of  Federal  revenues  to  state 
and  local  government.":  over  the  next  5  years 
to  be  used  for  whatever  programs  the  local 
governments  decide? 

a  Yes — His.  58  3  percent.  Hers,  57.4  pyer- 
cent.  Total.  57  9  percent. 

b.  No — His.  .30  1  percent.  Hers.  23  5  percent. 
Total,  27  0  percent 

c.  Undecided,  His,  11.6  percent.  Hers,  19  ! 
p>erccnt.  Total.   15.1   percent 

6.  Government  plans  to  meet  our  energy 
needs  have  emphasized  the  expansion  of  nu- 
clear (atomic)  power  plants  Which  of  the 
following  Is  closest  to  your  view  on  this? 

a.  We  should  go  all  out  to  develop  nuclear 
power  Science  can  overcome  the  risks — His. 
47  0   percent;    Hers.   28  6   percent-    Total   38  3 

b.  We  should  delay  fiirther  development 
until  we  know  the  risks  of  radiation  can  be 
eliminated — His.  39.6  percent;  Hers.  52  7 
percent;  Total  45.8. 

c.  We  should  abandon  nuclear  power  be- 
cause the  risks  are  too  great — His,  8  5  per- 
cent; Hers,  10.2;  Total  9.3. 

d.  Undecided — His,  4.9  percent;  Hers,  8.6 
percent;  Total  6.6. 

7.  The  Supreme  Court  has  ruled  that  the 
government  cannot  prohibit  abortions  during 
the  early  months  of  pregnancy,  but  may  pro- 
hibit them  after  the  6th  month  of  pregnancy 
(except  when  necessary  to  protect  the  moth- 
er's health.)  Which  of  the  following  Is  closest 
to  your  views  on  this  subject? 

a.  Aboi^lon  .should  be  left  entirely  to  each 
woman's  conscience  with  no  legal  restric- 
tions— His.  46.6  percent:  Hers,  41.2  percent; 
Total  44.0. 

b.  The  Court's  decision  Is  reasonable  and 
should  not  be  changed — His.  25.5  percent: 
Hers.  25.2  percent:  Total  25  4. 

c  TTie  Constitution  should  be  amended  to 
prohibit  abortion  except  to  .save  the  mother's 
life — His,  25  5  percent;  Hers,  29.1  percent; 
Total.  27.2. 

d.  Undecided— Hts.  24  percent;  Hers,  4  5 
j)ercent;  Total  3.4. 
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8.  What  do  you  think  Congress'  priorities 
should  be? 

Energy  research — His.  37.3  percent;  Hers, 
27.6  percent;  Total  32  7 

Reform  federal  Income  tax — His,  34.1  per- 
cent; Hers.  26  4  percent;  Total  30.4 

A  national  health  insurance  program— His, 
17J2  percent:  Hers,  16.4;  Total  165. 

Equal  rights  for  minorities — His,  1.6  p>er- 
cent;  Hers.  2.4  percent;  Total  2  0. 

Reduce  unemployment^ — His,  32.3  percent; 
Hers,  33.3  percent;  Total  32.8. 

Increase  support  for  education — His.  6.7 
percent;  Hers,  6  7  percent;  Total,  6.2. 

Reduce  goverrunent  spending — His,  414 
percent:  Hers,  3.6  percent;  Total,  37.6. 

Control  nuclear  weapons — His,  8.7  p>ercent; 
Hers,  12.0  percent;  Total  10  3 

Control  Inflation— His,  38.8  percent;  Hers, 
34.0  percent;  Total,  36.3. 

Reduce  crime — His,  22.9  p>ercent:  Hers.  26.0 
percent:  Total,  24.4 

Control  pollution — His.  8  3  percent;  Hers, 
11,3  percent;  Total.  9.8 

Aid  senior  citizens — His.  17.6  f)ercent;  Hers, 
21  3  percent,  Total,  19  4 

Stimulate  housing — His,  4  7  p)ercent;  Hers. 
4  4  percent;  Total  4.6 

Energy  corLservation — His.  8  7  pjercent: 
Hers,  10.0  percent:  Total,  93 


ILLEGAL  FBI  ACTTVITY  AGAINST 
THE  BLACK  PANTHERS 


HON.  CHARLES  B.  RANGEL 

OF    NEW    TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  13.  1976 

Mr  R.ANGEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  the 
1960's  when  the  antiwar  movement  was 
at  its  height,  the  American  public  was 
skeptical  of  allepation.s  that  the  FBI  and 
the  CIA  were  invohed  in  plots  against 
leaders  and  movements  of  that  era  We 
have  seen  through  the  recent  findings  of 
the  Church  committee  that  not  only  were 
these  allegation?  correct,  but  they  were 
more  extensive  than  any  of  us  could  have 
imagined  at  that  time. 

The  FBI  admitted  that  they  "engaged 
in  lawless  nctics  and  responded  to  deep-  . 
seated  social  problems  by  fomenting 
violence  and  unrest"  against  the  Black 
Panther  Party.  I  am  quite  dLsturbed  by 
these  revelations  and  believe  that  they 
warrant  a  congressional  and  Justice  De- 
partment investigation. 

To  discredit  the  Black  Panther  Party, 
the  F1BI  engaged  in  numerous  activities. 
In  addition  to  paying  informants  to 
enter  the  Panther  organization,  the  FBI 
fomented  conflict  between  rival  black 
leaders.  They  provided  information  that 
led  to  the  Chicago  police  raid  in  which 
Panther  leader  Fred  Hampton  was  kiUed 
in  1969. 

The  intensity  of  the  FBI  campaifm  can 
be  seen  by  the  internal  memorandums 
they  wrote  to  each  other.  Their  assign- 
ment was  to  "prevent  a  coalition  of  mili- 
tant black  nationalist  groups."  and  "to 
prevent  the  ri'^e  of  a  messiah  who  could 
unify  and  elertrifv  the  movement." 

As  part  of  their  agenda,  they  mailed 
out  derogatory  cartoons,  purportedly 
from  United  Slave.^;— a  radical  group— to 
tlie  Panthers  which  pictured  the  Panther 
leaders  according  to  an  F^I  memo  as  "in- 
effectual, inadequate,  and  riddled  with 
graft  and  corruption." 
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The  FBI  was  quite  please 
tactics    and    felt    that    "a 
amount  of  the  unrest  is 
table  to  their  program."  L 
almost  surprising  that  they 
a   proposal   to  send  a  forg  d 
Black    Panther    leader 
bragging  of  an  Impending 
plan  against  Panther  leader 
ton.  The  FBI  feared  that 
violate  the  postal  laws, 
made  sure  that  the  idea  was 
September  30,  1969.  they 
commemorating  "the  obvioi|s 
interest  exhibited  concernin 
mous  letter." 

Breaking  the  law  was  not 
mind  when  they  directed  an 
ters  and  phone  calls  to  the 
San  Diego  Diocese,  criticiz 
of  Cathohc  priest  Rev.  Franl 
permitted  the  Black  Panthi  rs 
church  for  serving  breakfast 
children.  A  month  later 
been  transferred  to  "some 
State  of  New  Mexico  for 
signment  •■  The  FBI  noted 
pear  that  Father  Curran 
completely  neutralized." 

I    believe    that    the 
Church  committee  should 
a  congressional  and  Justice 
investigation  to  determine 
of  wrongdoing  against  the 
ment.  We  must  know  whetlier 
perpetrators  of  these 
FBI  employees.  A  further 
will  insure  that  the  same 
who  instigated  these  action; 
tinue  to  be  supported  by  thi ; 
American  people. 

For  my  colleagues'  revle\r 

the  Record  an  article  that 

the  Washington  Past  on 

The  article  follows: 

Hill  Paoth.  Raps  FBI's  Anii 

Tactics 

(By  Laurence  Stern) 

The  FBI   "engaged   In  lawless  tactics  and 

responded  to  deep-seated  soclil  problems  by 

fomenting    violence    and    unrast,"    a   special 

Senate  intelligence  commltteelreport  on  FBI 

political  sabotage  against  the  JBlack  Panther 

Party  said  yesterday.  I 

In  Its  campaign  to  denlgmte  the  black 
nationalist  organization  the  jbureau  leaked 
derogatory  Information  on  a /prominent  ac- 
tress to  a  Hollywood  gossip  columnist,  fo- 
mented conflict  between  rlva  black  leaders, 
and  provided  Information  t  lat  led  to  the 
Chicago  police  raid  In  which  Panther  leader 
Fred  Hampton  was  killed  In  969.  the  report 
said. 

Some  of  the  major  pointy  of  the  special 
report  emerged  In  hearings  lit  November  of 
the  Senate  committee  but  wert  overshadowed 
at  that  time  by  the  revelatloti.?  of  the  FBI's 
Intensive  campaign  to  discredit  civil  rlghtfl 
leader,  Martin  Luther  King.  3i. 

The  bureau  Initiated  Its  coyert  action  pro- 
gram against  what  It  called  'Black  Nation- 
alist Hate  Groups"  In  August.  1967.  The 
bureau's  goals,  as  described  In  a  memo  cir- 
culated among  high-ranking  Jbureau  offlclals. 
were :  j 

"Prevent  a  coalition  of  militant  black  na- 
tionalist groups  .  .  .  Prevent  the  rise  of  a 
messlah  who  could  unify  and  electrify  the 
militant  nationalist  movement  .  .  .  Prevent 
violence  on  the  p«u^  of  black  nationalist 
groups." 

The  program  also  called  for  discrediting 
black  nationalist  groups  and  leaders  as  well 
as  prevention  of  "long-range  growth"  of  mili- 
tant black  nationalist  organizations. 
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By  July.  1969,  the  Panthers  had  become  the 
primary  focus  of  the  FBI  program  against 
black  nationalist  organizations,  the  report 
said.  While  detailing  the  lawless  tactics  used 
by  the  FBI,  the  report  "does  not  examine  the 
reasonableness  of  the  basis  for  the  FBI's  In- 
vestigation" of  the  Panthers,  nor  does  It  de- 
fend the  politics,  actions  or  the  sometimes 
violent  rhetoric  of  the  Panthers. 

One  of  the  most  Intensive  FBI  campaigns 
was  to  aggravate  hostilities  In  1968  and  1969 
between  the  Black  Panther  Party  and  an 
organization  called  United  Slaves  (US)  In 
Southern  California 

FBI  Director  J.  Edgar  Hoover,  In  a  memo 
to  14  regional  bureavi  offices,  called  for  "Imag- 
inative and  hardhitting  oounterlntelllgenco 
measures"  to  ""exploit  all  avenues  of  creating 
further  dissension  In  the  ranks  of  the  BPP 
(Black  Panther  Party) ." 

After  t«o  Black  Panther  members  were 
killed  In  a  clash  with  US  members  on  the 
UCYA  campus  In  January  1969.  the  San 
Diego  omce  of  the  FBI  began  mailing  out 
derogatory  cartoons — purportedly  from  US 
members— which  pictured  the  Panther  lead-^ 
ers.  m  the  words  of  an  FBI  memorandum,  as 
"Ineffectual,  Inadequate  and  riddled  with 
graft  and  corruption   ' 

In  the  atmosphere  of  growing  violence  be- 
tween the  two  groups  which  resulted  in  ad- 
ditional killings,  the  bureau  kept  sending 
out  Inflamatory  forged  letters  and  carica- 
tures 

In  a  memorandum  dated  Sept.  19.  1969. 
the  San  Diego  FBI  office  took  credit  for  rais- 
ing the  level  of  violence. 

""Shootings,  beatings,  and  a  high  degree  of 
unrest  continues  [sic]  to  prevail  In  the 
ghetto  area  of  southeast  San  Diego.  Al- 
though no  specific  counterintelligence  action 
can  bo  credited  with  contributing  to  this 
overall  situation.  It  Is  felt  that  a  substantial 
amount  of  the  unrest  Is  directly  attributable 
to  this  program."  the  memo  said. 

As  the  confrontations  between  the  two 
groups  became  more  dangerous  the  FBI's 
Los  Angeles  field  office  proposed  that  the  US 
organl7«tlon  be  "appropriately  and  discretely 
advised  "  by  FBI  informants  of  the  time  and 
location  of  Black  Panther  activities. 

The  purpose  of  these  FBI  leaks  to  the  US 
group,  a  May  26,  1970,  FBI  memo  explained, 
was  so  that  ""the  two  organizations  might 
be  brought  together  and  thus  grant  nature 
the  opportunity  to  take  her  due  course." 

Yet  when  the  Los  Angeles  office  proposed 
that  a  forged  letter  be  sent  to  Black  Panther 
chief  of  stair  David  HUllard  bragging  of  an 
Impending  assafislnatlon  plan  against  Pan- 
ther leader  Huey  P.  Newton.  FBI  headquar 
ters  disapproved. 

In  lt.s  Sept  30.  1970.  memorandum  of  dis- 
approval, FBI  headquarters  praised  the  '"ob- 
vious efiort  and  Interest  exhibit  concerning 
(the)  anonymous  letter  .  .  ."'  But  It  con- 
cluded that  ""studied  analysis  suggested  that 
the  scheme  might  violate  the  postal  laws 

The  campaign  against  the  Black  Panthers, 
according  to  FBI  documents  cited  In  the  re- 
port, was  directed  at  newspapers,  television, 
landlords,  employers,  the  clergy,  white  radi- 
cals and  local  police. 

"When  the  FBI  learned  that  one  well- 
known  Hollywood  actress,  unnamed,  had  be- 
come pregnant  during  an  affair  with  a  BPP 
member,""  the  Senate  report  said,  ""it  reported 
this  Information  to  a  famous  Hollywood 
g068lp  columnist  In  the  form  of  an  anony- 
mous letter.  The  story  was  used  by  the  Holly- 
wood columnist."" 

Another  entertainer  was  targeted  for 
counterintelligence  action  after  the  bureau 
concluded  that  he  had  supported  the  Pan- 
thers The  FBI  memo  said  such  an  operation 
""would  be  an  effective  means  of  combating 
BPP  fund-raising  activities  among  liberals 
and  naive  individuals.  " 

A  Catholic  priest,  the  Rev.  Frank  Curran, 
became  the  target  of  FBI  operations  because 
he  permitted  the  Black  Panthers  to  use  hla 
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church  for  serving  breakfasts  to  ghetto 
chUdren. 

The  FBI  directed  an  anonymous  letter  and 
faked  phone  calls  to  the  auxiliary  bishop  of 
the  San  Diego  Diocese,  according  to  the  re- 
port. A  month  later  the  San  Diego  FBI  office 
reported  that  Father  Curran  had  been  trans- 
ferred to  "somewhere  In  the  State  of  New 
Mexico  for  permanent  assignment  " 

The  bureau  memo  concluded:  ".  .  .  It 
would  appear  that  Father  Curran  has  now 
been  completely  neutralized  '" 

In  Chicago,  the  bureau  carried  out  a  paral- 
lel program  designed  to  aggravate  tensions 
between  the  Black  Panthers  and  a  black 
gang,  the  Blackstone  Rangers.  Both  the  FBI 
and  Chicago  police  maintained  networks  of 
paid  Informants  in  the  Panther  organi.^atlon. 

An  FBI  memo  credited  this  sharing  of  in- 
formation as  having  been  "crucial  to  police" 
during  their  raid  on  the  apartment  of  Pan- 
ther leader  Hamptor.   •".  w^ilch  he  died. 


FOREIGN  FARMS  SALES 

HON.  TOM  HAGEDORN 

OF    MINNf  -     :  ^ 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTA-nVES 

ThuTsdav.  May  13.  1976 

Mr.  HAGEDORN  Mr.  Speaker,  foreign 
farm  sales  are  a  centerpiece  of  our  agri- 
cultural economy.  Those  exports  not  only 
have  increased  farm  income  to  a  toler- 
able level,  but  also  have  made  significant 
contributions  to  this  country's  balance  of 
payments  record.  And  this  includes  sales 
of  grain  to  the  Soviet  Union  According 
to  a  recent  survey  I  conducted.  76  per- 
cent of  the  respondents  said  they  be- 
lieved in  the  concept  of  free  acces.s  to 
world  markets.  The  embargo  on  Soviet 
grain  shipments  last  fall  still  stirk.s  in  t)-ie 
craw  of  most  farmers.  Not  only  that,  but 
market  prices  still  haven't  recovered 
from  the  depressing  effect  of  that  em- 
bargo. So.  we're  pleased  when  we  see  an- 
nouncements of  grain  purchases  by  the 
Russians. 

BUI  Macklin.  editor  of  the  N(>w  Ulm 
Daily  Journal,  a  fine  romiiiunits  nrw;- 
paper,  perhaps  has  summed  up  brst  the 
attitude  in  the  Midwest  to  grain  agree- 
ments with  the  Soviet  Union  in  an  edi- 
torial which  appeared  in  the  May  7  edi- 
tion of  his  newspaper. 

The  editorial  follows: 

Not  Again 
(By  Bill  Macklin) 

Soviet  purchases  of  U.S.  grain  the  past 
week  once  again  has  turned  on  the  alarmists. 
Three  days  In  succession,  starting  Monday, 
the  Associated  Press  farm  writer  In  Wa.sh- 
Ington  had  stories  on  the  Impact  of  the 
foreign  buying. 

Throughout  the  stories  were  almost  wet 
with  tears  for  the  American  consumer. 
Would  his  food  go  up? 

Why  do  Washington  people  have  to  pick 
up  the  crying  towel  every  time  things  start 
to  look  a  little  better  for  the  food  producer 
In  the  Midwest?  A  previous  run  of  this  sob 
show  last  fall  brought  the  three-month 
embargo  on  sales  and  deflated  the  grain 
market. 

So  far  In  1976.  corn  prices  have  been  static 
at  about  $2.40  a  bushel  and  soybeans  at 
$4.45.  well  below  the  lush  years  of  1973 
through  1975.  Farmers  need  $3  corn  and 
beans  In  the  $5  to  $6  range  to  afford  the 
high  land  prlcee,  costly  and  sophisticated 
machinery  and  homes  their  families  deserve. 
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Farmers  are  consumers,  too.  They  may 
be  In  the  minority,  but  they  should  not  be 
discriminated  against  for  lack  of  numbers 
It  has  been  weU  demonstrated  that  the 
cost  of  foods  escalates  because  of  the  con- 
version of  corn  to  cornflakes  (manufac- 
turing) and  the  delivery  to  the  consumer 
(retailing);  those  are  the  points  where  the 
load  goes  on. 

Russia  has  now  purchased  16.5  million 
tons  of  grain  from  1975  crojjs.  Last  fall,  the 
federal  government  set  a  tentative  limit  of 
17  million  tons. 

The  secretary  of  agriculture.  Etirl  Butz, 
attempted  to  mop  up  some  of  the  tears  of  the 
professional  worriers.  He  said  our  larders  are 
full.  There's  plenty  of  grain  to  sell  the 
Soviet  Union  or  any  other  hungry  foreign 
buyers.  On  the  farm,  the  growers  have  grain 
In  storage  able  to  feed  the  multitudes. 

Government  Is  not  paying  for  this  ever- 
normal  granery  as  It  did  for  more  than 
30  years  when  farmers  were  paid  as  much  as 
15-cents  a  bushel  per  year  for  sealing  grain. 
It's  b  free  market  now — free  storage  for  the 
domestic  consumers,  free  storage  for  the 
foreign  customers.  It  also  should  be  a  free 
market  for  the  farmer  to  sell  when  a  foreign 
buyer  Is  willing  to  pay  and  sweeten  the 
price. 

The  Congressional  Budget  Office  pointed 
out  another  advantage  for  the  non-farm  con- 
sumer of  food,  a  benefit  from  foreign  sales. 

•"Consumers  would  have  to  pay  higher 
food  prices,  yet  they  also  would  benefit  from 
Improved  accessibility  to  foreign  products," 
the  office  stated. 


MASSACRE    OF    ARMENIANS    TOPIC 
OF  HEARING 

HON.  JAMES  G.  O'HARA 

iji      MI'   UK,  \  •. 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  May  13.  1976 

Mr.  O'HARA.  Mr.  Speaker:  An  aware- 
ness of  the  past  is  often  helpful  in  plan- 
ning for  the  future  Yesterday,  Dr.  Den- 
nis R.  Papazian — Profe-ssor  of  Russian 
and  Middle  Ea.^ti'rn  hLstory  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Michigan  and  co-cliairnuni  of 
the  Armenian  A.'^.sembly — testified  on  Ar- 
menian-American relations  before  the 
Future  Foreign  Policy  Subcommittee. 
More  specifically,  he  discus.sed  the  mas- 
sacre of  1.5  million  Armenian.'^  between 
1910-1920,  and  the  American  reaction  to 
these  atrocities. 

I  think  you  will  find  Professor  Papa- 
zian's  remarks  of  assistance  to  us,  in  pre- 
venting the  reoccurrence  of  similar  social 
Injustices — and  putting  us  a  step  closer 
to  our  goal  of  universal  human  rights. 

The  remarks  follow: 

American    Reaction    to    the    Armenian 
Genocide 

(By  Dennis  R.  Papazian) 

Mr.  Chairman,  first  let  me  thank  you  and 
the  members  of  your  Subcommittee  for  in- 
viting me  to  appear  here  t(Xlay  as  an  expert 
witness  to  testify  on  the  attempted  genocide 
of  the  Armenian  people  executed  by  the  Tur- 
kish government  in  1915,  as  a  major  example 
of  "Man's  Inhumanity  t<i  Man""  perpetrated 
at  the  beginning  of  this  reiitury. 

My  name  Is  Dermis  R.  Papazian.  and  I  am 
Professor  of  Russian  and  Middle  Eastern 
History  at  The  University  of  Michigan- 
Dearborn  I  am  also  Co-Chalrman  of  the 
Armenian  A.s.sembly.  a  national  coalition  of 
Armenian -American  individuals  and  orga- 
nizations, but  It  Is  in  the  capacity  of  a 
scholar  that  I  appear  here  today. 
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Tlie  proof  of  the  horrible  genocide 
attempted  In  1915  against  the  Armenian 
people  Is  well  sub.stantlated  by  the  volumi- 
nous papers,  document?,  i.ewspaper  articles, 
Journal  articles,  official  papers  and  corre- 
spondence of  various  go\  ernmeiiis,  and  eye- 
witness reports,  as  Is  establi.shed  by  my  good 
friend  and  colleague.  Professor  Richard 
Hovanlssian  In  his  testimony. 

"The  outline  of  events,  which  two  decades 
ago  was  well-known  to  the  American  people, 
is  well  presented  at  this  hearing  by  my 
friend  and  colleague.  Professor  Avedl.'^  San- 
Jlan.  Other  exi>ert  witnesses  have  testified  to 
varloiis  other  aspects  of  the  Armenian  mas- 
sacres and  the  Armenian  Question.  I  will 
limit  my  own  comments  to  a  brief  overview 
of  Armenian-American  relations,  particu- 
larly as  they  manifested  themselves  in  public 
opinion  and  actions  by  the  United  States 
Government. 

My  testimony  Is  in  no  way  Intended  to  be 
exhaustive,  for  the  time  allotted  to  me  does 
not  allow  for  a  decaUed  academic  analysis, 
but  I  will  draw  attention  to  major  events 
providing  a  general  background  for  a  discus- 
sion of  United  States  policy  In  the  future. 
As  you  so  well  reminded  us.  Mr.  Chairman, 
at  the  beginning  of  these  hearings,  those  who 
are  not  aware  of  history's  mistakes  are 
doomed  to  repeat  them. 

The  Armenian  people,  living  traditionally 
In  eastern  Asia  Minor,  were  at  the  crossroads 
of  the  ancient  world.  Their  history  is  rich  in 
successes  and  failures,  victories  and  defeats, 
creativity  and  the  sadness  of  seeing  their 
creations  destroyed.  Of  all  the  ancient  peoples 
who  trace  themselves  back  to  Biblical  times, 
the  Armenians  are  one  of  the  few  who  re- 
main extant  and  stUl  play  a  significant  role 
In  the  world  today. 

The  first  Armenian  to  arrive  In  America, 
as  far  as  we  l^now,  was  one  "Martin  Ye 
Armenian"  who  settled  in  the  Jamestown 
colony  as  an  expert  in  silk  worm  breeding. 
Other  Armenians,  no  doubt,  came  to  America 
during  the  ensuing  years,  but  it  wa,s  not  until 
the  1890's,  following  the  Turkish  massacres 
of  1894-95,  that  we  have  evidence  of  any 
substantial  numbers  coming  to  these  shores. 
There  was  not.  apparently,  any  substantial 
Immigration  to  America  following  the  ma'^- 
sacres  In  Adana  In  1909.  but  the  di.soriented 
political  climate  of  Europe  and  the  Middle 
East  in  those  years  may  account  for  this 
phenomenon. 

The  major  Armenian  immigration  to  the 
United  States,  as  the  record  amply  demon- 
strates, followed  the  major  genocide  of  1915, 
with  which  we  are  concerned  today  It  was 
after  that  nightmarish  event,  followed  also 
by  the  burning  and  massacre  of  Armenians 
and  Greeks  in  Smyrna  In  1922,  that  the 
great  majority  of  Armenians  who  live  In  the 
United  States  u>day  made  their  passage  to 
the  New  World 

But  It  was  not  only  the  passage  of  Arme- 
nians to  America  that  developed  the  tradi- 
tional close  tie  and  friendly  relationship,  but 
also  the  movement  of  large  numbers  of  well- 
educated  and  highly  motiv.ited  Americans 
to  the  area  of  the  traditional  Armenian 
homeland,  now  found  in  eastern  Turkey. 
These  men  and  women  of  loifty  vision  and 
strong  determination  were  Protestant  mis- 
sionaries and  the;r  staffs  who  desired  to  bring 
the  blessings  of  education  and  the  American 
tradition  of  Democracy  to  people  in  that  part 
of  the  world  The  appearance  of  Protestant 
missionaries  can  be  traced  back  to  the  1830'£: 
and  at  the  end  of  the  century  there  were  in- 
numerable missions,  churches,  schools  and 
even  colleges  In  the  interior  of  Turkey  that 
catered  chiefly  to  the  Armenian  population. 
This  story  is  eloquently  told  in  several  mem- 
oirs and  bfK)ks.  b\it  perhap.s  even  more  im- 
portantly it  can  be  found  In  the  lucid  and 
perceptive  correspondence  between  those  in 
the  field  and  their  central  headquarters  at 
the  American  Board  of  Commissioners  for 
Foreign  Ml-ssions  located  In  Boston. 
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These  circumstances,  then,  of  Armenians 
immigrating  to  .-America,  and  Americans  trav- 
elling to  Armenia,  provided  the  American 
and  Armenian  people  with  an  unusually  close 
relationship  which  Is  unique  in  modem  his- 
tory. 

There  was  a  great  outpouring  of  protest 
and  sympathy  when  the  word  of  the  1894—95 
massacres  reached  the  United  States,  first 
in  the  correspondence  of  missionaries,  and 
then  by  U.S  Consular  officials  in  Turkey, 
and  finally  in  the  reports  of  newspaper  cor- 
respondents. For  the  events  of  this  period, 
and  of  the  two  major  mas.sacres  to  follow. 
there  is  ample  testimony  in  the  published 
U.S.  State  Department  papers  called  Papers 
Relating  to  the  Foreign  Relations  of  the 
United  States. 

The  systematic  attempt  at  genocide  in 
1915  was  the  culmination  of  a  long  history 
of  atrocities:  and  the  outcry  of  concern  on 
the  part  of  the  American  i>eople  was  propor- 
tional to  the  magnitude  of  the  crime.  The 
newspapers  all  over  the  United  States  were 
filled  with  dally  stories  describing  the  events 
of  that  terrible  year.  The  Armenians,  having 
been  attacked  by  the  Turks,  rose  to  defend 
themselves  in  those  cases  where  that  was 
possible.  Since  the  Armenian  population  had 
been  disarmed  before  the  beginning  of  the 
massacres,  and  since  most  able-bodied  men 
were  drafted  into  military  service  where  they 
were  systematically  executed,  and  since  most 
leaders  and  intellectuals  were  arrested  ahead 
of  time,  the  remaining  Armenian  popula- 
tion, in  most  Instances,  could  do  little. 
Nevertheless,  there  are  many  stories  of  heroic 
struggles  of  Armenians  against  innumerable 
odds. 

The  American  public  was  indignant  about 
this  barbaric  destruction  of  innocent  vic- 
tims and  the  calloused  excuses  of  the  Turks. 
The  action  of  the  Turkish  government  was 
contrary  to  everything  for  which  America 
stood  Americans  believed  in  political  free- 
dom, personal  dignity  of  the  mdividuai,  fair 
play,  democracy  and  self-determination.  The 
Turkish  action  was  the  antithesis  of  these 
lofty  Amirlcan  principles. 

It  is  sometimes  popular  to  consider  the 
American  public  naive  I  do  not  share  this 
view.  It  is  my  personal  belief,  after  many 
years  of  studying  and  teaching  history,  that 
gross  and  unrectified  injustices  in  the  body 
I>olitic  become  a  type  of  cancer  which  de- 
stroys orderly  society.  Americans  instinc- 
tively and  correctly  know  that  a  world  filled 
with  Injustice  and  misery  is  a  world  dan- 
gerous to  our  own  Internationa;  security  and 
personal  welfare. 

Those  Armenians  in  the  Russian  provmces. 
augmented  by  refugees  from  Turkish-Ar- 
menia, organized  themselves  to  fight  on  the 
side  of  the  Allied  Powers  against  Turkey  and 
t.he  Central  Powers  Because  of  the  heroic 
lighting  on  the  part  ol  the  Armenians,  they 
became  known  In  c  ...omatlc  circles  as  the 
"•Lltf.e  Allies"  It  was  on  this  basis,  then, 
that  many  promtses  were  made  to  the  Ar- 
menian people  for  domestir  security,  politi- 
cal autonomy,  and  nati.'nai  freedom 

President  Woodrow  WUson.  representing 
the  finest  In  the  way  of  Amencar.  tradition, 
showed  an  early  concern  for  the  well -being 
of  the  Armenians  The  United  Stetes  .Em- 
bassador to  Turkey  Henry  Morgenthau  was 
a  perceptive  and  ale-t  individual  Many  times 
he  personally  Intervened  with  the  authori- 
ties In  Constantinople  to  try  and  persuade 
them  to  desist  from  their  inhuman  activity 
(See  Ambassador  Morgenthau's  Story,  by 
Henry  Morgenthau.  Chapters  22  through  27), 

Many  people  say  today.  Mr  Chairman,  that 
It  Is  over  sixty  years  since  the  great  massacres 
of  1915  and  that  the  Armenian  people  .should 
forgive  and  forget  This  view,  though  en- 
ticing on  the  face  of  It,  is  lacking  In  under- 
standing We  forgive  those  who  ask  forgive- 
ness;   and   Injustice   Is  forgotten  once  there 
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The  House  met  at  12  o  clock  noon. 
The  Chaplain.  Rev.  Edward  G.  Latch, 
D.D.,  offered  the  following  prayer: 

Stand  firm  in  your  faith,  be  coura- 
geous, be  strong.  Let  all  that  you  do  be 
done  in  love. — I  Corinthians  16:   13,  14. 

Our  Father  God,  as  we  bow  our  heads 
in  Thy  presence,  may  we  also  lift  our 
hearts  unto  Thee  opening  all  the  doors 
of  our  being  that  Thy  spirit  may  come 
to  new  life  in  us  making  us  equal  to  our 
experiences  and  ready  for  our  responsi- 
bilities. 

Led  by  Thee  may  we  lead  our  people 
on  the  upward  way  to  a  hipher  plane  ol 
unity  and  peace  holding  aloft  the  ban- 
ners of  truth,  justice,  and  love. 

Bless  our  President,  our  Speaker  and 
the  Members  of  this  House  '■:  He;  :t d.T- 
atives.  Breathe  Thy  Hol\  s;  ::;t  ii.u> 
their  hearts  that  with  wi-c m.  unuer- 
standing,  and  faith  they  may  keep  our 
Nation,  the  land  of  free  and  the  home  of 
the  brave. 

Ii.  Tlv.   holy  name  we  !)rav    .^men 


rn!-.  ,H  )rF^N,-\i. 


The  S!'!'  AKI-H  T'!.,-  Chair  ha;-  exam- 
ined the  Ji^'.ri.a;  <  :  thr  ia-!  ciV;  pro- 
ceedings ani:  n]. :.<:,:. I  es  {>>  the  }iou:-e  hi- 
approval   thereof. 

^Vithout  objection,  the  Jourr.al  •^tanri.'^^ 
approved. 

There  was  no  objection. 


:vlLfci6.-\(.rS   M{C)M  lllK  PRKHIDENT 

Sundr\  :!:>••  sa-e-  :::  'AritU;^:  Irom  the 
President  o!  tiie  United  St.;ite>  vure  eom- 
municated  lo  the  Hou.sc  bv  Mr  Roddy. 
one  of  his  secret arie,-,  'Aho  aL-o  mformeci 
tlie  Hou5e  that  on  May  VA.  1976,  the 
ihfMccnt  a;  ;  ri-veci  anci  M^ned  a  bill  of 
the  }ii>!i  .'■  '.:   ti.e  !iill(>\un^:  title 

H  I<  2781.'  .'\:.  a-'  r,'  \,r-  vidf  tcr  tlic  rein- 
statement ft:;ii  '.u:  'i!i' ari  of  U.S  oil  and  pa.- 
lease  numb. -( fi  '  ■':•'■,  I'-'l  1 .  and  for  other 
purposes. 


MLSSAGK   FP.OM    THK    SKN.-\TF 

A  message  from  t!ie  Senate  by  Mr 
Sparrow  nr.e  .i!  its  clerk.^.  announced 
that     the    ."Senate    had    pa.'-sed   without 

aniemitni-nt  h:'.!,'~  o'  the  Ilou.^e  of  tlie  fol- 
]n\\::,^    title- 

HH  H;»rT  A:,  .u*  Ic  raise  t!.P  :ii!iiratK;n 
on  h;  ;i':  p'!.i'li>:ih  f'  r  ti.e  I'S  C^  iinnils!;l(:)n 
on   c'.W.    Rl;-:.'-     urui 

HR  ;2j;e  .\'..  art  t< .  amend  the  I>>mebtU 
Vo!r.:::e(-r  Sc".  v  e  .\i  t  of  1973  to  pxt<>nd  the 
'■pera'r  a  '■'  rrrtaln  protTaniF  hv  'hP  .Af- 
i  le;;;  A^aa,  •. 
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The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  agrees  to  the  report  of  the  com- 
mittee of  conference  on  the  disagree- 
ing votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the 
amendments  of  the  House  to  the  bill 
<S.  510)  entitled  "An  act  to  protect  the 
public  health  by  amending  the  Federal 
Food,  Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act  to  assure 
the  safety  and  effectiveness  of  medical 
devices." 

The  message  also  announced  that  tiie 
Senate  had  passed  with  amendmients 
in  which  the  concurrence  of  the  Hou.'^e 
is  requested,  a  bill  of  the  Hou.^e  ol  the 
following  title: 

H.R.  9630.  An  act  to  e.x-e:.G  tie  Educa- 
tional Broadcasting  Facilities  Program  and 
to  provide  authority  for  the  support  tt 
demonstrations  in  telecommunications  tech- 
nologies for  the  distribution  of  health,  edu- 
cation, and  public  or  social  service  inforirra- 
tion.  and  for  other  purposes 

The  message  al^o  announced  tliat  the 
Senate  had  pa.s.sed  bills  and  a  joint  re.^- 
olution  of  the  following  tille.^,  m  whnch 
the  concurrence  of  th.e  Hou.'^e  is  I'e- 
quested : 

S.  2398.  An  act  to  authorize  the  establish- 
ment of  the  Eugene  O'Neill  National  Historic 
Site,  and  for  otlier  purpose- 

S.  2529.  An  act  t«  amend  cinapter  37  of 
title  38,  United  States  Code,  to  Increaj-e  the 
maximum  Veterans'  Administration  guar- 
anty for  mobile  home  loans  from  30  to  50 
percent,  to  make  permanent  the  direct  loan 
re\olving  fund  to  extend  entitlement  under 
chapter  37  to  those  veterans  who  served 
excluslvelv  befA-een  World  'War  II  and  the 
Korean      i-arirt     and    for    other    purposes; 

.'-  2642  -An  act  Uj  auth.orize  the  Secretary 
cf  the  laterhjr  Uj  establLsh  the  Ninety  Six 
and  Star  For!  National  Historic  Site  In  th.e 
S'ate  of  Sf  iith  Carolina  and  for  other  pur- 
P'l^es. 

.s  3095  An  act  to  Increase  tiie  protection 
of  consumers  bv  reducing  permissible  de- 
viations in  the  manufacture  of  articles  m-ade 
li".    uhiole   or   In   part    of   gold:    and 

S  J  Res  196  Joint  Resolution  provldlng 
for  the  expression  to  Her  Majesty,  Queen 
E:i/abeth  II.  of  the  appreciation  of  the  peo- 
p:p  of  the  United  States  for  the  bequest  of 
■James  Smlthson  to  the  United  States,  en- 
abling the  establishment  of  the  Smithsonian 
Institution 


CONSENT  cau:ndar 

The  SPEAKER.  This  is  Coni^ent  Calen- 
dar Dav    The  Clerk  will  call  the  first  bill 

on  tJie  Consent  Calendar 


\F\V  HAMPSHIRE-VERMONT  INTER- 
STATE SEWAGE  WASTE  DISPOSAL 
FACIUTIES  COMPACT 

Tlie  Clerk  railed  the  bill    ^HR  9153 
granlir.g  ilic  consent  cf  Congre.s.s  to  uhe 


New  Hampshire-Vermont  Interstate 
Sewage  W^aste  Disposal  Facilities  Com- 
pact 

There   oeing  no  objection,   the  Clerk 
read  the  bill  as  follows: 
H.R.  9153 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
consent  of  Congress  is  hereby  given  to  the 
New  Hampshire-'Vermont  Interstate  Sewage 
Waste  Disposal  Facilities  Compaict  which  has 
been  entered  into  in  accordance  with  the 
provisions  of  section  103(b)  of  the  Federal 
Water  Pollution  Control  Act  The  compact 
reads  as  follows 
"NEW  hampshirf:-ver:>:o>nt  i,vter>:  .^7  e 

SEWAGE  AND  W.A^TE  Dl.-PO^.-J    EAi':i.:- 

riES   COMPACT 

"Abticle  I 
"general  provisions 
.A  Statement  of  Policy. — It  is  recognized 
tliat  m  certain  cases  municipalities  In  New 
Hampshire  and  Vermont  may.  in  order  to 
av(  Id  duplication  of  cost  and  effort,  and  In 
I'rder  to  take  advantage  of  economies  of 
scale,  find  it  nece,ssary  or  advisable  to  enter 
into  agreements  whereby  joint  sewage  and 
waste  disposal  facilities  are  erected  and  main- 
tained. The  states  of  New  Hampshire  and 
Vermont  recognize  the  value  of  and  need  for 
such  agreements,  and  adopt  this  cor^pact  in 
(■rder  to  authorize  their  establishment 

B  Requirement  of  Congressional  ,Ap- 
PR<  VAi  — This  compact  shall  not  becom.e 
effective  until  approved  by  the  United  States 
Congress 

"C    Deflnuti    Ns 

"1  'Sewage  and  wa-t/-  di-posa:  tacT.i'ies 
shall  mean  pubiicly-ov,  ned  sewer-  inter-'ep- 
t-or  sewers,  sewerage  fac:;;:  :es  sewage  treat - 
n^ent  facilities  and  ar,r:'.;a",  :a  ■.'.'.■".es  whe::.- 
e-r  qualifying  for  grant,-  ::.  a:c  under  title  II 
of  the  Federal  Water  Pv.huticn  t""ontrn;  Act. 
as   amer.ded.   or   not 

■2  .M  ;:,;(  ipallties'  shall  mean  r.:;e,- 
towns.  village  districts  or  other  Incorpora-ec 
units  of  local  g.  •.  ernment  possessing:  a  ;- 
thorlty  to  constrtic:  m^alntain  and  .'pera'c 
sewaL'e  and  waste  disposal  facilities  and  tc- 
raise  revenue  therefor  by  bonditig  and  taxa- 
tion, which  may  legally  imp  >se  and  cWe-' 
user  charges  and  impose  and  eaf.  rre  rre- 
treatment  conditions  upon  users  of  sewace 
and  waste  disposal  facilities 

"3  Water  prlPation  agency"  shall  meat,  ti.e 
agencie-  within  New  Ham.pshire  ana  Ver- 
mont posse.s,sing  regulating  authority  over 
the  constructs. :.  m.alntenance  and  operation 
of  sewage  and  wa^-te  disposal  'acilitie.s  and 
the  administration  of  grants  ii.  aid  from,  their 
respective  state  and  under  the  Feaera!  Water 
Pollution  Act.  as  amended,  for  the  construc- 
tion of  such  facilities 

4  'Gcivernine  body  shall  mean  the  legis- 
lative body  of  the  municipality,  including.  In 
the  case  of  a  town,  the  town  meeting,  and.  In 
•h.e  case  of  a  city,  the  city  counsel,  or  the 
:.».arG  .,f  n^ayor  and  aldermen  or  any  similar 
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ERNINC 
TS 
ORIZED. 

or  more 
or  more 
coopera- 


body  in  any  community  not  Inconslptent  with 
the  Intent  of  thla  definition 
"Article  II 

"PROCEDURES    AND    CONDITIONS    C 
INTERGOVERNMENTAL   ACREEM 

"A.  Cooperative  Agreements  Au 
Any  twc  or  more  municipalities,  o 
located  In  New  Hampshire  and  o" 
located  In  Vermont,  may  enter  Int 
tlve  agreements  for  the  constnictl  n,  main- 
tenance and  operation  of  a  single  s  wage  and 
waste  dlspcxsal  facility  serving  all  tt  :  munici- 
palities who  are  parties  thereto. 

"B  Approval  op  Agreements — /  ly  agree- 
ment entered  Into  under  this  com;  act  shall, 
prior  to  becoming  effective,  be  ap  >roved  by 
the  water  pollution  agency  of  each  itate.  and 
shall  be  In  a  form  establUhed  Join  ly  by  said 
agencies  of  both  states. 

"C.  Method  of  Adopting  Agb  cement  — 
Agreements  hereunder  shall  be  a  lopted  by 
the  governing  body  of  each  muni  Ipallty  in 
accordance  with  existing  statu  ory  pro- 
cedures for  the  adoption  of  In  ergovern- 
mental  agreement.s  between  mui  ilclpalUles 
within  each  .stale. 

•D.  Review  and  Approval  or  Pi  ans  — The 
water  pollution  agency  of  the  stat  i  in  which 
any  part  of  a  sewage  and  waste  d  sposal  fa- 
cility which  is  proposed  under  an  igreement 
pursuant  to  this  compact  Is  propos  'd  to  ty  or 
' ' — '  -■■*  required. 


which  the  municipality  that  does  not  own  the 
Joint  sewage  and  waste  disposal  facility  will 
pay  the  other  municipality  Its  share  of  the 
maintenance    and    operating    costs    of    said 

facility. 

"O.  Nothing  In  this  compact  shall  be  con- 
strued to  authorize  the  establishment  of  In- 
terstate districts,  authorities,  or  any  other 
new  governmental  or  quasi-governmental 
entity. 

"Article  III 

"EFFECTrVE    DATE 

"This  compact  shall  become  effective  when 
a  bin  of  the  general  a.ssembly  of  each  of  the 
states  of  New  Hampshire  and  Vermont  which 
Incorporates  the  compact  becomes  a  law  In 
each  such  state  and  when  It  Is  approved  by 
the  United  Stales  Congre.ss." 

Sec.  2  The  right  to  alter,  amend,  or  repeal 
this  Act  Ls  hereby  expressly  reserved 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engros-sed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 


Is  located  is  hereby  authorized  an  I 
to  the  extent  such  authority  exist    undeMts 

:  llsapproVe 


englneer- 
:or  federal 
from   said 


DESIGNATING  THE  GEORGE  WASH- 
INGTON SQUARE 

The  Clerk  palled  the  bill  <H.R  2479  • 
to  name  a  portion  of  the  site  of  the  An- 
thony J.  Celebrezze  Federal  Building  in 
Cleveland.  Ohio,  the  "George  Washing- 
ton Square." 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill  as  follows : 

H  R.  2749 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
portion  of  the  site  of  the  Anthony  J.  Cele- 
brezze Federal  Building  In  Cleveland.  Ohio, 
lying  west  of  said  building,  on  which  has 
been  erected  a  statue  of  the  First  President 
of  the  United  States.  George  Washington, 
shall,  from  and  after  the  date  of  enactment 
of  this  Act.  be  Known  and  designated  as  the 
"Oeorge  Washington  Square" 

Mr.  JONES  of  Alabama.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  purpose  of  H.R.  2749  is  to  name  a 
portion  of  the  site  of  the  Anthony  J. 
Celebrezze  Federal  Building  in  Cleveland. 
Ohio,  the  George  Washington  Square 
in  honor  of  the  first  President  of  the 
United  States. 

The  Federal  building  located  at  1240 
East  Ninth  Street.  Cleveland.  Ohio,  was 
completed  in  1967.  On  March  7.  1973,  the 
Federal  buildinp:  in  Cleveland.  Ohio,  was 
de.signated  the  Anthony  J.  Celebrezze 
Federal  Building  in  conformance  with 
section  39  of  Public  Law  92-520.  approved 
October  21.  1972.  The  Early  Settlers  Asso- 
ciation of  the  Western  Reserve  and  the 
downtown  community  development  pro- 
gram in  the  city  of  Cleveland  have 
proposed  in  commemoration  of  the  Bi- 
centennial to  name  a  portion  of  the  site 

...,  -     of   the   Anthony   J.   Celebrezze   Federal 

measured  by  devices  Installed  to  gauge  such     g^ilding  on  which   has  been  erected  a 

flows  with  reasonable  accuracy  -    •      -      .—       ...     ,  .,_  _  tt_.,.- j 

4.  A  provision  establishing  a  procedure  for 
the  arbitration  and  resolution  of  disputes. 
"5.    A   provision   establishing   ^   procedure 


state  law.  to  review  and  approve  or 
all  reports,  designs,  plans  and  othe 
Ing  document  required  to  apply 
grants   In    aid   or   grants    In    aid 
agency's  stale,  and  to  supervise  ai  d  regulate 
the    planning,    design,    construct:  on,    main- 
tenance and  operation  of  said  part  of   the 
facility. 

•'E.  Federal  Grants  and  Financing  — 
"1.  Application  for  federal  grants  in  aid  for 
the  planning,  design  and  con.struci  Ion  of  sew- 
age and  waste  disposal  facilities  ather  than 
sewers  shall  be  made  Jointly  by  t  >e  agreeing 
municipalities,  with  the  amount  ct  the  grant 
attributable  to  each  stale's  allot  nent  to  be 
ba.sed  upon  the  relative  total  c  i.paclty  re- 
serves allocated  to  the  municipal  ties  In  the 
respective  states  determined  Jolr  tly  by  the 
respective  state  water  pollution  agencies. 
Each  municipality  shall  be  responsible  for 
applying  for  federal  grants  for  s(  wers  to  be 
located  within  the  municipal  bou  idaries. 

•2.  Municipalities  are  hereby  at  thorlzed  to 
raise  and  appropriate  revenue  for  he  purpcse 
of  contributing  pro  raU  to  the  pi  inning,  de- 
sign and  construction  cost  of  :  ewage  and 
waste  disposal  facilities  constructe  d  and  oper- 
ated as  Joint  facilities  pursuant  Is  this  com- 
pact. 

"P.  Contents  of  Agreements.—  \greements 
entered  Into  pursuant  to  this  co  npact  shall 
contain  the  following: 

"1.  A  uniform  system  of  charges  for  Indus- 
trial users  of  the  Joint  sewage  an  I  waste  dis- 
posal facilities. 

"2  A  uniform  set  of  pretreatr  lent  stand- 
ards for  industrial  users  of  the  ,  olnt  sewage 
and  waste  disposal  facilities. 

"3.  A  provision  for  the  pro  rat  i  sharing  of 
operating  and  maintenance  costs  based  upon 
the   ratio   of   actual    flows    to    tfe   plant   as 


for  the  carriage  of  liability  liwur  ince.  If  sucn 
Insurance  Is  necessary  under  he  laws  of 
either  state. 

"6.  A  provision  establishing  a  procedure  for 
the  modification  of  the  agreemer  t 

"7.  A  provision  establishing  a  i  rocedure  for 
the  adoption  of  regulations  for  tie  use.  oper- 
ation and  maintenance  of  the  Jo  nt  facilities. 

"8   A  provision  setting  forth  t  tie  means  by 


statue  of  the  first  President  of  the  United 
States.  George  Washington,  as  the 
George  Washington  Square. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  committee  believes  it 
fitting  and  proper  to  name  a  portion  of 
the  site  of  the  Anthony  J.  Celebrezze 
Federal  Building  in  Cleveland.  Ohio,  after 
the  founding  father  of  our  Nation  to 
commemorate  the  great  events  of  his 
military  and  political  life. 

I  urge  enactment  of  H.R.  2749. 


Mr  GINN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  legislation 
would  name  a  portion  of  the  site  of  the 
Anthony  J.  Celebrezze  Federal  Building 
in  Cleveland.  Ohio,  the  George  Wash- 
ington Square.  Numerous  organiza- 
tions in  the  city  of  Cleveland  have  pro- 
posed in  commemoration  of  the  Bicen- 
tennial to  name  the  site  on  which  has 
been  erected  a  statue  of  our  first  Presi- 
dent, in  his  honor. 

I  urge  enactment  of  H.R.  2749. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  re- 
consider was  laid  on  the  table. 

The  SPEAKER.  These  are  all  of  the 
eligible  bilb;         '     »"    .sent  Calendar. 


BEVERAGE  CONTAINER 
GUIDELINES 

(Mr.  FLYNT  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute,  to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks 
and  include  extraneous  matter  > 

Mr.  FLYNT  Mr  Speaker,  today  I  have 
introduced  H.R  13811  to  prohibit  the 
Environmental  Protection  Agency  from 
issuing  final  regulations  to  ban  the  sale 
of  beverages  in  nonrefillable  containers 
in  all  Federal  installations  and  facilities. 
These  proposed  guidelines  which  were 
published  in  the  Federal  Register  on 
November  13,  1975,  appear  to  be  just  one 
more  instance  of  a  Federal  agency  at- 
tempting to  exercise  control  over  a 
matter  which,  in  my  judgment,  and  that 
of  many  others,  they  have  no  authority 
to  regulate 

My  colleagues  should  be  made  aware 
that  this  short-term  ban  on  the  sale  of 
beverages  in  nonrefillable  containers  is 
only  the  beginning  of  an  attempt  in  the 
long-run  to  develop  a  nationwide  ban  of 
one-way  cans  and  bottles.  The  "manda- 
tory deposit  system"  which  these  guide- 
lines call  for  is  in  reality  the  same  as 
"ban-the-can"  and  "ban-the-bottle"  leg- 
islation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  last  August  when  I  be- 
came aware  of  EPA's  plans  to  publish  the 
proposed  guidelines.  I  wrote  to  Russell 
Train.  EPA  Administrator,  to  express  my 
strong  opposition  to  the  guidelines  and 
to  question  EPAs  authority  to  promul- 
gate such  guidelines.  Since  that  time  I 
have  heard  from  literally  himdreds  of 
my  constituents  who  would  be  adversely 
affected  if  this  ban  Is  placed  on  non- 
refillable beverage  contains.  I  know  that 
this  concern  has  spread  in  the  past  sev- 
eral months  throughout  all  segments  of 
our  economy. 

EPA's  mandatory  deposit  guidelines 
have  been  very  aptly  described  as  a 
'tempest  in  a  pop  bottle."  I  am  sure  that 
if  my  colleagues  examine  this  matter 
closely  they  will  agree  with  me  that  this 
unwarranted  dictate  by  EPA  must  be 
halted  in  light  of  the  negative  impact 
that  the  container  guidelines  will  have  on 
bottlers,  canners.  steelworkers,  distrib- 
utors, aluminimi  workers,  glass  workers, 
glass  companies,  military  personnel  and 
commissaries  just  to  name  a  few 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  must  not  allow  the 
Environmental  Protection  Agency  to  tO 
ahead  with  the  publication  of  Its  final 
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beverage  container  guidelines  in  view  of 
the  ever  increasing  opposition  from  all 
over  the  Nation  to  this  Agency  exceeding 
its  authority  under  specified  provisions 
of  the  law  in  making  a  decision  on  an 
issue  of  major  importance. 


CONGRESSMAN   WILLIAM  A. 
BARRETT 

(Mr  MADDEN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks. » 

Mr.  MADDEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  was  in- 
deed a  great  shock  to  all  of  our  member- 
ship to  learn  of  the  passing  of  our  col- 
league. Bill  Barrett,  one  of  the  most  dedi- 
cated, sincere  and  admired  Members  of 
Congress.  Of  all  the  Members  of  Con- 
gress I  have  known  during  the  past  30 
years.  I  believe  Bill  Barrett  could  be 
classified  as  one  possessing  a  most  sin- 
cere loyalty  not  only  to  his  constituency 
in  Philadelphia  but  also  to  the  State  of 
Pennsylvania  and  the  Nation. 

He  was  sincere  and  conscientious,  de- 
voting extraordinary  periods  of  time  on 
legislation  which  he  sponsored  so  that 
when  the  time  for  debate  and  amend- 
ments arrived  he  was  always  prepared 
with  the  proper  answers;  consequently 
he  possessed  the  respect  of  the  Mem- 
bership of  the  House. 

Congressman  Barrett  would  relate  to 
me  on  many  occasions  about  his  excep- 
tional program  of  returning  to  Phila- 
delphia every  evening  after  Congress 
adjourned  and  consult  with  con.stituents, 
by  appointment,  into  the  late  hours  of 
the  evening  and  returning  in  the  early 
morning  hours  to  Washington  for  com- 
mittee meetings.  One  would  marvel  at 
his  dedication  and  fatiguing  efforts  to 
represent  his  district  and  Nation  in  this 
great  legislative  body. 

Bill  Barrett  will  be  long  remembereci 
as  an  outstanding  statesman  and  legi.*-- 
lator  by  his  colleagues  as  well  a.'^  the 
millions  of  people  in  Philadelphia  who 
will  long  remember  and  admire  Con- 
gressman William  Barrett  for  his  success 
and  dedication   to  public   service. 

I  wish  to  extend  my  deepest  sympathy 
to  his  family  in  their  bereavement. 


RESIGN.MION  .^S  MKMBKH  AND  AP- 
POINTMPA'T  AS  MFMBKR  OF^  US 
GROUP  OF  Nf-^frm  ATI  .ANTIC 
ASSEMBLY 

The  SPEAK Fl?  laid  before  the  House 
the  following  resignation  from  the  U.S. 
Group  of  the  North  Atlantic  Assembly: 
Washington,  D.C. 

May  12.1976. 
Hon.  Carl  Albert. 
Speaker.  House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Mr.   Speaker:    I   hereby   resign   from 
the     U.S.     Group     of     the     North     Atlantic 
Assembly  effective  May  12,  1976. 
Sincerely. 

John  Jarman. 

The    SPEAKFii      Without    objection, 
the  resignation  is  accepted. 
There  was  no  objection. 


The  SPEAKER.  Pursuant  to  the  pro- 
visions of  section  1.  Public  Law  689. 
84th  Congress,  as  amended,  the  Chair 
appoints  as  a  member  of  the  U.S.  Group 
of  the  North  Atlantic  Assembly  the  gen- 
tleman from  Arizona,  Mr.  Rhodes,  to 
fill  the  existing  vacancy  thereon. 


APPOINTMENT  AS  MEMBER  OF  AD- 
VISORY COMMITTEE  OF  WHITE 
HOUSE  CONFERENCE  ON  LIBRARY 
AND  INFORMATION  SERVICES 

The  SPEAKER.  Pursuant  to  the  pro- 
visions of  section  1 1  e » .  Public  Law  93-568. 
the  Chair  appoints  as  a  member  of  the 
Advisory  Committee  of  the  White  House 
Conference  on  Library  and  Information 
Services  the  following  member  from  pri- 
vate hfe:  Mrs.  Esther  Mae  Henke,  of 
Oklahoma  City,  to  fill  the  existing  va- 
cancy thereon. 


TWENTIETH  ANNUAL  REPORT  OF 
HEALTH  RESEARCH  FACILITIES 
CONSTRUCTION  PROGRAM— MES- 
SAGE FROM  THE  PRESIDENT  OF 
THE  UNITED  STATES 

The  SPEAKER  laid  before  the  House 
the  following  message  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  St-nes:  wliich  was 
read  and,  together  with  tlic  accompany- 
m<z  papers,  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Iiuerstale  and  Foreign  Commerce: 
To  the  Congref!s  of  the  UixUed  States: 

I  transmit  herewith  the  Twentieth  An- 
nual Report  of  the  Health  Research  Fa- 
cilities Construction  Program  for  activ- 
ities during  fiscal  year  1975. 

Gerald  R.  Ford. 

The  White  House.  May  17.  1976. 


TUUil)  ANNUAL  REPORT  OF  DIREC- 
TCJR  OF  NATIONAL  HEART  AND 
LUNCI  INSTITUTE— MESSAGE 

FRO.M     THE    PRESIDENT    OF    THE 
UNITED   STATES 

The  SPEAKER  laid  before  the  House 
the  following  message  from  the  President 
of  the  United  States:  which  was  read 
and.  together  with  the  accompanying 
papers,  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce 
To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  : 

I  am  transmitting  herewith  the  Third 
Annual  Report  of  the  Director  of  the 
National  Heart  and  Lung  Institute,  as 
required  by  the  National  Heart.  Blood 
Vessel.  Lung,  and  Blood  Act  of  1972  This 
report,  which  contains  a  program  plan 
for  the  next  five  years,  was  prepared  in 
consultation  with  the  National  Heart  and 
Lung  Advisory  Council 

The  report  proposes  two  levels  of  ex- 
penditures for  fiscal  years  1977  through 
1981,  both  of  which  are  in  excess  of  the 
dollar  amounts  requested  in  the  FY  1977 
budget.  The  report  slates,  however,  that 
these  projected  expenditures  are  based 
on  scientific  judgment  relating  only  to 
this  research  field.  Moreover,  the  plan 
correctly  recognizes  that  the  allocation 


of  national  resources  for  the  program 
must  be  determined  to  relationship  to 
other  competing  national  needs  within 
total  available  Federal  resources. 

The  Report  focuses  on  the  new  initia- 
tives undertaken  since  enactment  of  the 
1972  Act.  and  it  provides  examples  of 
encouraging  progress  in  the  fight  against 
heart.  bl(X)d  vessel,  lung,  and  blood 
diseases.  These  diseases,  in  1972.  led  to 
an  estimated  national  economic  loss  of 
more  than  $57  billion  annually.  E>eaths 
from  coronary  heart  disease,  the  num- 
ber one  killer  of  the  American  people', 
continue  to  decline  as  do  deaths  from 
stroke  and  hypertension.  The  Institute's 
efforts  also  appear  to  be  bearing  fruit  m 
the  area  of  high  blood  pressure  control  A 
national  survey  of  physicians  indicated 
that  in  calendar  year  1974  the  total  num- 
ber of  patient  visits  for  treatment  of 
blood  pressure  increased  by  41.6  percent 
over  1971.  the  base  year.  In  comparison, 
the  total  number  of  medical  visits  for  all 
causes  increased  by  only  16  percent  over 
the  same  period.  Furthermore,  since  the 
ba.'^e  year,  the  number  of  patients  whose 
h.igh  "blood  pres5ure  is  under  control  has 
doubled. 

The  Administration  recognizes  the 
accomplishments  as  outlined  in  the 
Report,  and  continues  to  view  the  heart, 
blood  vessel,  lung,  and  blood  program  as 
an  area  of  high  priority. 

Geralf,  R    Ford. 

THt  White  HorsE.  May  17.  1976. 


TWELFTH  .ANNUAL  REPORT  ON 
SPECIAL  INTERNATIONAL  EXHI- 
BITIONS—MESSAGE FROM  THE 
PRESIDENT  OF  THE  L'NITED 
STATES 

Tl-ie  SPEAKER  laid  before  the  House 
the  following  message  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States:  which  was 
read  and.  together  with  the  accom.pan>  - 
mg  papers,  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
International  Relations: 
To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

.As  required  by  law,  I  transmit  to  the 
Congress  the  T^\-elfth  Annual  Report  en 
Special  International  E.vhibitious  con- 
ducted under  the  authority  of  the  Mu- 
tual Educational  and  Cultural  Exchange 
Act  of  1961  'Public  Law  87-256 

This  report  covers  exhibitions  pre- 
sented abroad  by  the  U.S,  Information 
.Agency  at  international  fairs  and  ur.der 
East  West  Cultural  Exchange  agree- 
ments, as  well  as  exhibitions  and  labor 
missions  presented  abroad  by  the  De- 
partment of  Labor  and  the  Department 
of  Commerce. 

Gerald  R.  Ford. 

The  White  House.  May  17, 1976. 


an^^ouncement  cf  changes   in 
legislatat:  program 

'Mr.  O'NEILL  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks. ' 

Mr   O'NEILL    Mr   Speaker.  I  take  thia 


1 


If) 


(  t 


time  to  announce  several  charjges 
program  of  this  week:   S.  21 
crimes,  scheduled  for  suspeasfon 
will  be  moved  to  the  end  of 
sion  list  for  tomorrow.  Also  for 
we  are  adding  under  su-spens 
H.R.   13549,  additional   Incomt 
diers'   and   airmen's   home, 
dropping  from  the  suspension 
H.R.  13124.  hazardous  water 
tion.  In  addition,  we  are  add^iig 
morrow,  after  suspensions,  a 
reported    from    the    Rules 
House  Resolution  1186.  creatiilg 
Committee  on  Professional  Spirts 
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Mr.  OINN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
moas  consent  that  all  Member^ 
tend  their  remarks  just  prior 
of  H.R.  2749.  a  bill  to  name  a 
the  site  of  the  Anthony  J. 
Federal  Building  in  Cleveland 
"George  Washington  Square." 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  oldjection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentlerpan  from 
Georgia? 

There  was  no  oblection. 


unanl- 
may  ex- 
o  pEissage 
)ortlon  of 
;:;elebrezze 
Ohio,  the 


Ooldwater 

Gonzalez 

Harkln 

>IarrliiKtun 

Harsha 

Hubert 


Ptli» 
Pr«Mler 
Prl  ;ch«rd 
Qu  e 
Qu  lien 
Ra  Isback 


Hechler.  W  Va.  Rb  xJes 
Heclder.  Miiss.     Rlq^le 
Heinz 


CALL  OF  THE  HOUSE 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
make  the  point  of  order  that  a  quorum  Ls 
not  present. 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quorum  is 
not  present. 

Mr.  O'NEILL.  Mr.  SpeakerJ  I  move  a 
call  of  the  House. 

A  call  of  the  House  was  ordel^d. 

Tl.e  call  was  taken  by  ele<tronic  de- 
vice, and  the  following  Members  failed  to 
respond ; 

(Roll  No.  2701 

Abzug 
Addabbo 

Allen 
Anderson. 

Calif 
Andrews,  N.C. 
Aspln 
Badlllo 
Bell 
BlAKKl 
Bingham 
Hoggs 
Boland 
Honker 
Brown,  MIcb. 
Brown,  Ohio 
Broyhlll 
Buchanan 
Burke,  Calif 
BvTon 
Carney 
Carter 
Cederbern 
Chisholm 
Clancy 
Conyers 
Cornell 
Cotter 
Cuughlln 
Crane 
Danlel»>n 
DerwInskI 
Dlc«s 
nin.^ell 
Esch 

Eshleman 
Evans,  Ind 
Fish 
Foley 

Ford.  Tenn. 
Puqiia 
Olaimo 
Gibbons 


HelstoskI 

Hlllls 

Htnshaw 

Holland 

Holtzman 

Hubbard 

Jacobs 

Jarman 

Johnson.  Colo 

Jones.  Okia 

Karth 

Keys 

Kindness 

Krueger 

Luton 

McClory 

McCloskey 

McColllster 

McKinney 

Macdonald 

Michel 

Mllford 

Miller,  Calif. 

Mills 

Mitchell,  Md. 

Moakley 

Mosher 

Moas 

NU 

Nolan 

Obey 

Patten,  N  J 

Pettis 

Peyser 


Ro  lino 
Ro  icjillo 
Ro  isselot 
Ril  ppe 
Ry  in 
Sal  banes 
Salterfleld 
Scl  euer 
Sel  elms 
8h  ister 
8tt  ggers 
St£  nton, 

J  William 
Ste  nion, 

J  imes  V 
Stsrk 
Ste  Blnian 
8te  iRPr.  Ariz. 
8t<  phens 
Sti  itton 
Sti  rkey 
Sy  nlngton 
Sy  nms 
Te  nme 
Tl  omttm 
Tr  s*n 
Tc  3ngas 
Ui  all 
VI  jorlto 
W  ixmaji 
W  Ight 
W  rdler 
y(  ung,  Ga. 
Ze  feretti 


The  SPEAKER.  Un  mis  roilcall  307 
Members  have  recorded  their  presence 
by  electronic  device,  a  quorum 

By  unanimous  consent,  further  pro- 
ceedings under  the  call  were  dispensed 
with. 


APPOINTMENT  OP  CONFEREES  ON 
S.  217.  RELATING  TO  CONDEMNA- 
TION OF  CERTAIN  PUEBLO  INDIAN 
LANDS 

Mr.  HALEY.  Mr  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  to  take  from  the  Speaker's 
table  the  Senate  bill  (S.  217)  to  repeal 
the  act  of  May  10.  1926  (44  Stat.  498>. 
relating  to  the  condemnation  of  certain 
lands  of  tlie  Pueblo  Indians  In  the  State 
of  New  Mexico,  with  the  House  amend- 
ment thereto,  insist  on  the  House  amend- 
ment, and  agree  to  the  conference  asked 
by  the  Senate. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Florida? 

Mr.  DON  H.  CLAUSEN  Reserving  the 
right  to  object.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  just  want 
to  ask  the  chairman  of  the  committee 
whether  or  not  this  has  been  cleared  with 
the  ranking  minority  member. 

Mr.    HALEY.   Yes;    it   has   been.    Mr. 

Mr  DON  H  CLAUSEN.  Mr  Speaker. 
I  withdraw  my  reservation  of  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Florida?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and  ap- 
points the  following  conferees;  Messrs. 
Meeds.  Melcher.  Stephens,  and  Young 
of  Alaska. 

CONFERENCE  REPORT  ON  H  R.  12453. 
AUTHORIZING  APPROPRIATIONS 
TO  THE  NA'nONAL  AERONAUTICS 
AND  SPACE  ADMINISTRATION 

Mr.  DOWNING  of  Virginia  'on  be- 
half of  Mr.  Teacue*  filed  the  following 
conference  report  and  statement  on  the 
bill  iHR.  12453'  to  authorize  appropria- 
tions to  the  National  Aeronautics  and 
Space  Administration  for  research  and 
development,  construction  of  facilities, 
and  research  and  program  management, 
and  for  other  purposes; 

Conference  Report  (H.  Kept.  No.  04-1176) 
The  committee  of  conference  on  the  dis- 
agreeing votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the 
amendment  of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  (H.R. 
12453)  to  authorize  appropriations  to  the 
National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Administra- 
tion for  research  and  development,  construc- 
tion of  facilities,  and  research  and  program 
management,  and  for  other  purposes,  hav- 
ing met,  after  full  and  free  conference,  have 
agreed  to  recommend  and  do  recommend  to 
their  respective  Houses  »s  follows 

That  the  House  recede  from  Its  disagree- 
ment to  the  amendment  of  the  Senate  and 
agree  to  the  same  with  an  amendment  as 
follows:  In  lieu  of  the  matter  proposed  to  be 
Inserted  by  the  Senate  ameiidment  Insert 
the  following: 

That  there  Is  hereby  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated to  the  National  Aeronautics  and 
Space  Administration: 

(a)  For  "Research  and  development."  for 
the  following  programs 

(1)  Space  Shuttle,  $1,288,100,000; 

(2)  Space  flight  operations.  $202,700,000; 

(3)  Eicpendable  launch  vehicles.  $151,400,- 
000; 


(4)  Physics  and  astronomy,  $166,300,000; 
(6)      Lunar     and     planetary     exploration. 
$192,100,000; 

(6)  Ufe  sciences,   $22,125,000; 

(7)  Space  applications,  $198,000,000; 

(8)  Earth  resources  operational  systems. 
$200,000; 

(9)  Aeronautical  research  and  technology, 
$191,100,000; 

(10)  Space  research  and  technology,  $86.- 
300.000; 

(11)  Tracking  and  data  acquisition.  $255,- 
000.000; 

(12)  Technology  utilization.  $8,100,000. 
(b)    For   "Construction   of   facilities,"   In- 
cluding land  acquisition,  as  follows: 

(1)  Modification  for  high  enthalpy  entry 
facility,  Ames  Reeearch  Center.  81,220.000; 

(2)  Modification  of  flight  simulator  for 
advanced  aircraft,  Ames  Research  Center, 
$1,730,000; 

(3)  Construction  of  supply  support  fa- 
cility,   Ames   Research    Center,    $1,540,000; 

(4)  Construction  of  addition  to  flight 
control  facility,  Hugh  L.  Dryden  Flight  Re- 
search Center,  $750,000: 

(5)  Construction  of  addition  to  lunar 
sample  curatorial  facility,  Lyndon  B.  John- 
son Space  Center,  $2,200,000; 

(6)  Construction  of  airlock  to  spin  test 
facility.  John  F.  Kennedy  Space  Center, 
$360,000; 

(7)  Modifications  for  utility  control  sys- 
tem. John  F.  Kennedy  Space  Center, 
$2,445,000; 

(8)  Construction  of  addition  for  aeroelas- 
tlc  model  laboratory.  Langley  Research  Cen- 
ter. $730,000; 

(9)  Construction  of  data  reduction  cen- 
ter annex,  Langley  Research  Center.  $2,970.- 
000; 

(10)  Construction  of  refuse-flred  steam 
generating  facility.  Langley  Research  Cen- 
ter. $2,485,000; 

(11)  Modification  of  refrtgeraUon  system, 
electric  propulsion  laboratory.  Lewis  Re- 
search Center,  $680,000; 

(12)  Rehabilitation  of  combustion  air 
drying  system,  engine  research  building, 
I.ewls   Research    Center,   $1,490,000; 

(13)  Large  aeronautical  facility:  construc- 
tion of  national  transonic  facility.  Langley 
Research  Center.  $25,000,000; 

( 14)  Space  Shuttle,  facilities  at  various 
locations  as  follows: 

(A)  Construction  of  Orblter  processing 
facility.  John  F  Kennedy  Space  Center. 
$3,750^000: 

(B)  ModlflcatlonB  to  launch  complex  39. 
John  F    Kennedy  Space  Center.  $18,855,000; 

(C)  Modification  for  solid  rocket  booster 
processing  facilities.  John  F  Kennedy  Space 
Center.  $8,700,000; 

(D)  ConstrucUon  of  Shuttle /Carrier  air- 
craft mating  facility.  John  F.  Kennedy 
Space   Center,  $1,700,000; 

(E)  Rehabilitation  and  modification  of 
Shuttle  facilities,  at  various  locations, 
$1,760,000; 

(F)  Modification  of  maniifacturlnc  and 
final  as«5emhlv  facilities  for  external  tanks. 
Mlchoud  Assembly  Facility.  $1,930,000; 

(16)  Space  Shuttle  payload  facilities  at 
various  locations  as  follows: 

(A)  Modifications  to  operations  and  check- 
out building  for  Spacelab,  John  F  Kennedy 
Space  Center.  $3,570  000 

(B)  Modifications  and  addition  for  Shuttle 
payload  development:  Ooddard  Space  Flight 
Center.  $770,000; 

(16)  Rehabilitation  and  modification  of 
facUltle"!  at  various  locations,  not  In  excess 
of  $500,000  per  project,  $17,875,000; 

(17)  Minor  construction  of  ne*  facilities 
and  additions  to  exl.stlng  facilities  at  various 
locations,  not  In  excess  of  $260,000  per  proj- 
ect, $5,125,000; 

(18)  Facility  planning  and  design  not  oth- 
erwise provided  for.  $12,655,000 

(c)  For  "Research  and  program  manage- 
ment," $813,455,000,  and  such  additional  or 
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supplemental  amounts  as  may  be  necessary 
for  increases  in  salary,  pay.  retirement,  or 
other  employee  beneflus  authorized  by  law 

(d)  Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of  sub- 
section Kg),  appropriations  for  Research 
and  development"  may  be  used  (1 )  for  any 
Items  of  a  capital  nature  (other  than  acquisi- 
tion of  land )  which  may  be  required  at  loca- 
tions other  than  Installations  of  the  Admin- 
istration for  the  performance  of  research  and 
development  contracts,  and  (2)  for  grants  to 
nonprofit  Institutions  of  higher  education,  or 
to  nonprofit  organizations  whose  primary 
purpose  Is  the  conduct  of  scientific  research, 
for  purchase  or  construction  of  additional 
research  facilities;  and  title  to  such  facilities 
shall  be  vested  In  the  United  States  unless 
the  Administrator  determines  that  the  na- 
tional program  of  aeronautical  and  spyace 
activities  will  best  be  served  by  vesting  title 
In  any  such  grantee  Institution  or  organiza- 
tion. Each  such  grant  shall  be  made  under 
such  conditions  as  the  Administrator  shall 
determine  to  be  required  to  Insure  that  the 
United  States  will  receive  therefrom  bene- 
fit adequate  to  Justify  the  making  of  that 
grant.  None  of  the  funds  appropriated  for 
"Research  and  development "  pursuant  to  this 
Act  may  be  used  In  accordance  with  this 
subsection  for  the  construction  of  any  major 
facility,  the  estimated  cost  of  which.  Includ- 
ing collateral  equipment,  exceeds  $250,000, 
unless  the  Administrator  or  his  designee  has 
notified  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives and  the  President  of  the  Senate 
and  the  Committee  on  Science  and  Technol- 
ogy of  the  House  of  Representatives  and  the 
Committee  on  Aeronautical  and  Space  Sci- 
ences of  the  Senate  of  the  nature,  location, 
and  estimated  cost  of  such  facility. 

(e)  When  so  specified  In  an  appropriation 
Act.  (1)  any  amount  appropriated  for  "Re- 
search and  development"  or  for  "Construc- 
tion of  facilities"  may  remain  available 
without  fiscal  year  limitation,  and  (2)  main- 
tenance and  operation  of  facilities,  and 
support  services  contracts  may  be  entered 
Into  under  the  "Research  and  program  man- 
agement" appropriation  foi  periods  not  in 
excess  of  twelve  months  beginning  at  any 
time  during  the  fiscal  year. 

(f)  Appropriations  made  pursuant  to  sub- 
section 1(c)  may  be  used,  but  not  to  ex- 
ceed $35,000.  for  scientific  consultations  or 
extraordlnarj-  expenses  upon  the  approval 
or  authority  of  the  Administrator  and  his 
determination  shall  be  final  and  conclusive 
upon  the  accounting  oflScers  of  the  Govern- 
ment 

(g)  Of  the  funds  appropriated  pursuant  to 
subsections  1(a)  and  1(c),  not  In  excess  of 
$25,000  for  each  project,  Including  collateral 
equipment,  may  be  used  for  construction  of 
new  facilities  and  additions  to  existing  fa- 
cilities, and  not  in  excess  of  $50,000  for  each 
project.  Including  collateral  equipment,  may 
be  used  for  rehabilitation  or  modification 
of  facilities:  Provided,  That  of  the  funds 
appropriated  pursuant  to  subsection  1(a). 
not  in  excess  of  $250,000  for  each  project.  In- 
cluding collateral  equipment,  may  be  used 
for  any  of  the  foregoing  for  unforeseen  pro- 
grammatic needs. 

Sec.  2.  Authorization  Is  hereby  granted 
whereby  any  of  the  amounts  prescribed  In 
paragraphs  "(1)  through  (17).  Inclusive,  of 
subsection  1(b)  — 

( 1 )  m  the  discretion  of  the  Administrator 
or  his  designee,  may  be  varied  upward  10 
per  centum,  or 

(2)  following  a  report  by  the  Administra- 
tor or  his  designee  to  the  Committee  on 
Science  and  Technology  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives and  the  Committee  on  Aeronau- 
tical and  Space  Sciences  of  the  Senate  on  the 
circumstances  of  such  action,  may  be  varied 
upward  25  per  centum, 

to  meet  unusual  cost  variations,  but  the  total 
cost  of  all  work  authorized  under  such  para- 


graphs   shall    not    exceed    the    tota]    of    the 
amounts  specified  m  such  paragraphs 

Sec  3  Not  to  exceed  one-half  of  1  per 
centum  of  the  fund.s  appropriated  pursuant 
to  subsection  Kai  hereof  may  be  trans- 
ferred to  the  "Construction  of  facilities" 
appropriation,  and,  -Ahen  so  trai^ferred.  to- 
gether with  $10,000,000  of  the  fund,s  appro- 
priated pursuant  to  subsection  libi  hereof 
(other  than  funds  appropriated  pursuant  to 
paragraph  il8i  of  such  subsection  i  shall  be 
available  for  expenditure  to  construct,  ex- 
pand, or  modify  laboratories  and  other  In- 
stallations at  any  location  (Including  loca- 
tions specified  in  subsection  lib)),  if  (1) 
the  Administrator  determines  such  action  to 
be  necessary  because  of  changes  -'.i  the  na- 
tional program  of  aeronautical  and  space  ac- 
tivities or  new  scientific  or  engineering  devel- 
opments, and  (2)  he  determines  that  deferral 
of  such  action  until  the  enactment  of  the 
next  authorization  Act  would  be  inconsist- 
ent with  the  Intel  est  of  the  Nation  in  aero- 
nautical and  space  activities  The  funds  so 
made  available  may  be  expended  to  suiqulre, 
construct,  convert,  rehabilitate,  or  install 
permanent  or  temporary  public  works,  in 
eluding  land  acquisition,  site  preparation, 
appurtenances,  utilities,  and  equipment.  No 
portion  of  such  sums  may  be  obligated  for 
expenditure  or  expended  to  construct,  ex- 
pand, or  modify  laboratories  and  other  in- 
stallations unles,s  (A)  a  period  of  thirty 
days  has  passed  after  the  Administrator  or 
his  designee  has  transmitted  to  the  Speaker 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  and  to  the 
President  of  the  Senate  and  to  the  Committee 
on  Science  and  Technology  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  and  to  the  Committee  on 
Aeronautical  and  Space  Sciences  of  the  Sen- 
ate a  written  report  containing  a  full  and 
complete  statement  concerning  ( 1 )  the  na- 
ture of  such  construction,  expansion,  or  mod- 
ification, (2)  the  cost  thereof  Including  the 
cost  of  any  real  estate  action  pertaining 
thereto,  and  (3)  the  reason  why  such  con- 
struction, expansion,  or  modification  is  nec- 
essary in  the  national  Interest,  or  (B)  each 
such  committee  bci'ore  the  expiration  of  such 
period  has  transmitted  to  the  Administrator 
written  notice  to  the  effect  that  such  com- 
mittee has  no  objection  to  the  proposed 
action. 

Sec.  4.  Notwithstanding  any  other  provi- 
sion of  this  Act — 

( 1 )  no  amount  appropriated  pursuant  to 
this  Act  may  be  used  for  any  program  de- 
leted by  the  Congress  from  requests  as  orig- 
inally made  to  either  the  House  Committee 
on  Science  and  Technology  or  the  Senate 
Committee  on  Aeronautical  and  Space 
Sciences, 

(2)  no  amounts  appropriated  pursuant  to 
this  Act  may  be  used  for  any  program  in  ex- 
cess of  the  amount  actually  authorized  for 
that  particular  program  by  sections  1(a)  and 
1(c),  and 

(3)  no  amount  appropriated  pursuant  to 
this  Act  may  be  used  for  any  program  which 
has  not  been  presented  to  or  requested  of 
either  such  committee, 

unless  (A)  a  period  of  thirty  days  has  passed 
after  the  receipt  by  the  Speaker  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  and  the  President  of  the 
Senate  and  each  such  committee  of  notice 
given  by  the  Administrator  or  his  designee 
containing  a  full  and  complete  statement  of 
the  action  proposed  to  be  taken  and  the  facts 
and  circumstances  relied  upon  in  support  of 
such  proposed  action,  or  (B)  each  such  com- 
mittee before  the  expiration  of  such  period 
has  transmitted  to  the  Administrator  written 
notice  to  the  effect  that  such  committee  has 
no  objection  to  the  proposed  action 

Sec  5.  It  is  the  sense  of  the  Congres.=  that 
It  Is  In  the  national  interest  that  considera- 
tion be  given  to  geographical  distribution  of 
Federal    research    funds    whenever    feasible. 


and  that  tl:e  National  Aeronautics  and  Space 
.•^dministratioii  should  explore  ways  and 
means  of  distributing  it.=  research  and  devel- 
opment funds  whenever  feasible 

Sec  6,  The  National  Aeronautics  and  Space 
Administration  is  authorized  when  so  pro- 
vided m  an  appropriation  Act.  to  enter  in:o 
a  contract  for  tracking  and  data  relay  satel- 
lite services  Such  services  shall  be  furnished 
to  the  National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Ad- 
miiiistration  in  accordance  ^".th  applicable 
authorization  and  appropriations  Acts  The 
Government  shall  Incur  no  costs  under  such 
contract  prior  to  the  furnLshlng  of  such  serv- 
ices except  that  the  contract  may  provide 
for  the  payment  for  contingent  liability  of 
the  Government  which  may  accrue  in  the 
event  the  Government  should  decide  for  its 
convenience  to  terminate  the  contract  before 
the  end  of  the  period  of  the  contract  Fa- 
cilities which  may  be  required  in  the  per- 
formance of  the  contract  may  be  constructed 
on  Government -owned  lands  if  there  Is  in- 
cluded In  the  contract  a  provision  under 
which  the  Government  may  acquire  a  title 
to  the  facilities,  under  terms  and  conditions 
agreed  upon  in  the  contract  \ipon  t^ermma- 
tlon  of  the  contract 

The  .^dm!nL?trator  shall  in  January  of 
each  year  rep>ort  to  the  Conimittee  on  Science 
and  Technology  a.nd  the  Committee  on  Ap- 
propriations of  the  Hou.se  of  Representatives 
and  the  Committee  on  .Aeronautical  and 
Space  Sciences  and  the  Committee'  on  Ap- 
propriatioiis  of  the  Senate  the  proiect^d 
aggregate  contingent  liability  of  the  Gov- 
ernment under  termination  provisions  of  any 
contract  authorized  In  thLs  section  through 
the  next  fiscal  year.  The  authority  of  the 
National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Administra- 
tion to  enter  into  and  to  maintain  the  con- 
tract authorized  herexinder  shall  remain  In 
effect  as  long  as  provision  therefor  is  in- 
cluded in  Acts  authorizing  appropriations  to 
the  National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Admin- 
istration for  subsequent  fiscal  years 

Sec.  7.  Paragraph  (15)  of  section  5316, 
title  5,  United  States  Code,  is  amended  by 
striking  "(6)"  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof 
"(7)". 

Sec.  8.  Section  6  of  the  National  Aeronau- 
tics and  Space  Administration  Authorization 
Act,  1968  (81  Stat  170),  Is  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  the  words  "the  rate  of  $100"  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  the  words  "a  rate  not 
to  exceed  the  per  diem  rate  equivalent  to  the 
rate  for  GS-18" 

Sec  9.  This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  ■Na- 
tional Aeronautics  and  Space  Administration 
Authorization  Act,  1977". 

And  the  Senate  agree  to  the  same. 

OLIN  E    TEAGtTE. 

Thomas  N   Downing. 

Don  Fuqua. 

James  W   Symington, 

Robert  A   Roe, 
Dale  MrtFORD. 

J  A  Mrs   H.   SCHEtTER. 

Charles  A    Mosher 

Larry  Wynn,  Jr., 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  House. 

Frank  E  Moss, 

John  C.  Stennis, 

Wendell  H  Ford, 

Barry  Goldwater, 

Pete  V.  Domenici, 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  Senate 

Joint  Explanatoey   Statement  of  the 
Committee  of  Conference 

The  Managers  on  the  part  of  the  House 
and  the  Senate  at  the  conference  on  the  dis- 
agreeing votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the 
amendment  of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  (H.R. 
12453  1  to  authorize  appropriations  to  the 
National  Aeronautics  and  Space  .Administra- 
tion for  FY  1977  for  Research  and  Develop- 
ment. Construction    of    Facilities,    and    Re- 


iioh; 


search   anO   Program   Managemen 
other  purposes,  submit  the  follofrlng 
statement  to  the  House  and  the 
explanation  of  the  effect  of  the  ad 


Research  and  development: 

Space  Shuttle 

Space  flight  operations 

Expendable  launch  vehicles 

Physics  and  astronomy. 

Lunar  and  planetary  exploration 

Life  sciences 

SpKe  applications 

Earth  resources  operational  systems.. 
Aeronautical  research  and  technology. 

Space  research  and  technology 

Tracking  and  data  acquisition 

Technology  utilization 
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and   for  upon  by  the  Managers  and  recommended  In 

Joint  the  accompanying  conference  report. 

Senate  In  The    NASA    request    ror    FY    1977    totaled 

on  agreed  $3,697,000,000.  The  House  authorized  »3,696.- 


070.000  and  the  Senate  amendment  author- 
ized $3,696,860,000.  The  committee  of  con- 
ference agrees  to  a  total  authorization  for 
FY  1977  of  $3,696,170,000  as  follows: 


CONGRESSIONAL  ADJUSTMENTS  TO  NASA  REQUEST  FOR  FISCAL  YEAR  1977,  SUMMARY 


Budget  request 


House 


Senate 


Committee  of 
conference 


Total 

Construction  of  facilities 

Reseaich  and  program  management. 


Grand  total. 


The  points  In  disagreement  anc 
ference  resolution  of  them  are  as 


Jl,  288,  100.  000 

205,  200,  000 

ISI.400,000 

16%,  800.  000 

191  100,000 

22.125.000 

198.  200,  000 

0 

189.100.000 

82.  000,  000 

258,  IXX),  000 

7,900.000 


Jl 


288.100.000 
198,200.000 
151.400.000 
169.  800.  000 
193.100.000 

22.125.000 
185.  700.  000 

13.  500.  000 
192.100.000 

92.100.000 

254,000.000 

8,400.000 


II. 


288.  100.  000 
205,  200,  000 
151.400.000 
165.800.000 
191.100,000 

22.125.000 

198,  200,  000 

0 

189. 100.  000 

82.  000.  000 

258.  000.  000 

8, 100,  000 


}l.  288,  100,000 

202,  700,  000 

151.400.000 

166.  300.  000 

192.  100.000 

22.125.000 

198.000.000 

200.000 

191,100,000 

86.300.000 

255.  000. 000 

8. 100.  000 


2.  768,  525, 000 
117,090.000 
810.  455.  000 


2.  758. 925, 000 
124.  020.  000 
814.055.000     

3,697.000,000    3, 696. 070, 000    3,696,8S0.000    3.695,170.000 


2.  759. 125, 000 
123, 670, 000 
814,  055.  000 


2,761.425,000 
120.  290. 000 
813.455,000 


the  con- 
ollows: 


1.  The  House  authorized  $198,2  10,000  for 
the  Space  night  operations  progran  ,  a  reduc- 
tion of  $7,000,000  In  the  NASA  re  uest,  the 
net  result  of  an  $8,000,000  reductl  m  in  the 
Development.  Test  and  Mission  C  peratlons 
subprogram  and  a  $1,000,000  addltl  )n  to  the 
Advanced  Progranis  subprogram  act  vlty. 

The  Senate  authorized  $205,200,0<  3,  Identi- 
cal with  the  NASA  request  for  thU  program. 

The  conference  substitute  «  ithorlzes 
$202,700,000  for  the  Space  flight  c  )eratlons 
program. 

The  conferees  agree  that  NASA  s]  ould  ap- 
ply $500,000  additional  to  Its  plani  ed  effort 
for  advanced  programs  to  Improve  t  >e  struc- 
turing and  development  of  this  amlvlty  In 
support  of  future  space  programs  thlreby  In- 
creasing, the  total  amount  for  FY  I|l77  from 
$18,000,000  to  $18,500,000  | 

2  NAt;A  requested  $165.800.000jfor  the 
Physics  and  astronomy  program.  Tie  House 
authorized  $169,800,000  increasing ,  the  re- 
quest by  $3,000,000  to  initiate  the  develop- 
ment program  for  the  Space  Telescope  and 
by  $1,000,000  for  additional  supporting  re- 
search and  technology  effort. 

The  Senate  authorized  the  NASA;  request. 

The  conference  substitute  authorizes 
•  106,300.000.  \ 

The  committee  of  conference,  recjognlzlng 
the  significance  of  the  Space  Telescope  to 
ongoing  research  In  astronomy,  agfees  that 
the  Initiation  of  this  project  has  th^  highest 
priority  In  the  space  science  program  and. 
therefore,  authorizes  NASA  to  complete  the 
competitive  detailed  design  phase  and  to 
proceed  with  development  activities,  the 
latter  subject  to  the  availability  of  appro- 
priations. The  conferees  further  agree  that  an 
additional  $500,000  Is  to  be  applied  to  sup- 
porting research  and  technology  activities 
to  help  assure  the  viability  of  future  research 
In  physics  and  astronomy. 

3  The  House  authorized  $193,100,000  for 
the  Lunar  and  planetary  program  Increasing 
the  NASA  request  for  the  Planetary  Ad- 
vanced Studies  activity  by  $2,000,000  to  pro- 
vide for  definition  studies  for  a  Juplter- 
Orblter  mission 

The  Senate  authorized  $191,100,000,  the 
NASA  request 

The  conference  substitute  authorizes 
$192,100,000. 

The  conferees  agree  that  NASA  k-iould 
give  I  articular  attention  to  formulating  and 
presenting  new  Initiatives  to  reverse  the  "go- 
ing out  of  business"  trend  apparent  In  this 
program  and  accordingly  added  $1,000,000  to 
be  applied  to  studies  for  this  purpose. 


4  NASA  requested  $198,200,000  for  the 
Space  applications  program. 

The  House  authorized  $185,700,000  trans- 
ferring the  Landsat-C  spacecraft  project  and 
the  $13,500,000  associated  therewith  to  a  new 
program  entitled,  "Earth  Resources  Opera- 
tional Systems".  The  House  also  added 
$1,000,000  to  the  severe  storm  research  sub- 
program activity. 

The  Senate  authorized  the  NASA  request 
of  $198,200,000. 

The  conference  substltue  authorizes 
$198,000,000  for  the  Space  applications  pro- 
gram. 

The  conferees  agree  that  the  Landsat-C 
spacecraft  development  program  should  be 
continued  In  the  Space  applications  program 
as  presented  in  the  NASA  budget  request 

5  The  House  established  a  new  program 
entitled.  "Earth  Resources  Operational  Sys- 
tems" not  Included  In  the  NASA  request,  and 
authorized  $13,500,000  for  the  program  to  In- 
clude activities  ass(x;lated  with  the  Landsat- 
C  development  project. 

The  Senate  did  not  have  a  comparable  line 
Item  program  In  Its  amendment  to  the  bill 

The  conference  substitute  establishes  a 
new  research  and  development  line  Item  In 
the  bill  entitled.  "Earth  Resources  Opera- 
tional Systems"  and  authorizes  $200,000 
therefor. 

The  conferees  agree  that  the  Landsat  earth 
resources  satellite  technology  project  has 
reached  a  state  of  maturity  wherein  It  Is 
necessary  to  facilitate  arrangements  for  an 
operational  version  of  the  Landsat  system 
and  provide  for  early  activities  that  would 
Initiate  transition  to  an  operational  mode. 
This  new  program  Is  established  for  this 
purpose. 

6.  NASA  requested  $189,100,000  for  the 
Aeronautical  research  and  technology  pro- 
gram. 

The  House  authorized  $192,100,000  Increas- 
ing the  request  by  $3,000,000  to  accelerate 
the  Variable  Cycle  Engine  Components  Tech- 
nology program. 

The  Senate  authorized  the  NASA  request 
for  this  program. 

The  conference  substitute  authorizes 
$191,100,000  for  the  Aeronautical  research 
and   technology  program 

7.  The  House  authorized  $92,100,000  for  the 
Space  research  and  technology  program,  an 
lncre«ise  of  $10,100,000  In  the  NASA  request, 
of  which  $1,600,000  was  for  Increased  rcx:ket 
engine  propulsion  technology  effort,  $3,500.- 
000  was  for  energy  technology  Identification 
and  verification  activity  and  $5,000,000  was 
to  significantly  broaden  the  system  definition 
elfort  on  solar  satellite  power  systems 


The  Senate  authorized  $82,000,000.  Identi- 
cal with  the  NASA  request. 

The  conference  substitute  authorizes  $86.- 
300.000. 

The  conferees  note  that  NASA  has  a  sig- 
nificant capability  which  can  and  should  be 
fully  utilized  In  the  Nation's  program  to 
achieve  energy  self -sufficiency.  Tapping  this 
capability  requires  a  basic  effort  to  Identify 
and  verify  thcjee  initiatives  that  may  have  a 
potential  contribution  to  this  national  need. 
This  Identification  and  verification  activity, 
sometimes  referred  to  as  "seed  money".  1« 
considered  to  be  an  appropriate  and  neces- 
sary function  within  NASA  and  the  conferees 
direct  NASA  to  continue  this  productive  ac- 
tivity that  It  Initiated  In  prior  years.  To  this 
end  the  conferees  agree  that  $3,500,000  In  the 
Space  research  and  technology  program  Is  to 
be  allocated  to  this  activity.  Furthermore,  the 
conferees  agree  that  $800,000  of  additional 
effort  should  be  applied  to  advanced  rocket 
engine  propulsion  technology. 

8.  The  House  authorized  $254,000,000  for 
the  Tracking  and  data  acquisition  program, 
a  reduction  of  $4,000,000  In  the  NASA  re- 
quest. 

The  Senate  authorized  the  NASA  requett  of 
$258,000,000 

The  conference  substitute  authorizes  $266,- 
000,000  for  the  Tracking  and  data  acquisition 
program. 

9  NASA  requested  $7,900,000  for  the  Tech- 
nology utilization  program.  The  House  added 
$500,000  for  greater  emphasis  on  Industrial 
and  technology  applications,  authorizing  a 
total  of  $8,400,000  for  the  program 

The  Senate  authorized  $8,100,000  Increas- 
ing the  NASA  request  by  $200,000  to  initiate 
one  additional  regional  application  center. 

The  committee  of  conference  adopts  the 
Senate  position. 

10  NASA  requested  $2,800,000  fo.  the  con- 
struction of  an  addition  to  the  Lunar  Cura- 
torial Facility  at  the  Lyndon  B.  Johnson 
Space  Center. 

The  House  did  not  authorize  this  facility 
Item  In  Its  bill. 

The  Senate  authorized  the  facility  at  the 
requested  amount  of  $2,800,000 

The  conference  substltvite  authorizes  $2,- 
200.000  for  the  construction  of  an  addition  to 
the  Lunar  Sample  Curatorial  Facility. 

11.  The  House  authorized  $17,855,000  for 
the  third  phase  of  modifications  to  Launch 
complex  39.  John  F.  Kennedy  Space  Center, 
In  support  of  the  Space  Shuttle  program,  a 
reduction  of  $2,000,000  In  the  NASA  request 
for  this  facility  project. 

The  Senate  authorized  the  NASA  request 
of  $19,855,000  for  Launch  complex  39  modi- 
fications. 
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The  conference  substitute  authorizes 
$18,855,000 

12.  NASA  requested  $9,700,000  for  the  sec- 
ond phase  of  facilities  for  processing  the 
solid  rocket  booster  for  the  Space  Shuttle 
program  at  the  John  F.  Kennedy  Space  Cen- 
ter, The  House  authorized  $8,700,000.  a  re- 
duction  of   $1,000,000   in   the   NASA   request. 

The  Senate  authorized  $9,700,000  as  re- 
quested bv  NASA. 

The  Committee  of  conference  adopts  the 
House  position  authorizing  $8,700,000  for 
this  facility  Item. 

13.  NASA  requested  $780,000  for  a  crew 
training  facility  for  the  Space  Shuttle  pro- 
gram at  the  Lyndon  B  Johnson  Space  Center. 

The  House  did  not  authorize  this  facility, 
believing  that  existing  facilities  at  the  Mar- 
shall Space  Flight  Center  could  be  used  dur- 
ing the  design,  development,  test  and  engi- 
neering phase  of  the  Shuttle  program,  and 
therefore  that  this  facility  item  could  be 
deferred. 

The  Senate  authorized  the  construction  of 
this  facility  Item  at  the  requested  amount  of 
$780,000. 

The  conference  substitute  does  not  provide 
for  the  construction  of  this  crew  training 
facility. 

The  conierees  agree  that  the  location  or 
such  a  crew  training  facility  should  be  re- 
studled  giving  greater  consideration  to  loca- 
tions of  primary  activities  associated  with  a 
fully  operational  Shuttle  program  as  antici- 
pated In  the  early  1980s  and  beyond.  Until 
a  thorough  review  of  this  matter  Is  made 
the  conferees  request  that  all  action  on  the 
construction  of  or  modifications  for  any  such 
crew  training  capability  be  deferred. 

14.  NASA  requested  $814,055,000  for  the 
Research  and  Program  Management  appro- 
priations categorv.  The  House  authorized 
$810,455,000.  a  reduction  of  $3,600,000  in  the 
request. 

The  Senate  authorized  $814,055,000.  iden- 
tical with  the  NASA  request. 

The  conference  substitute  authorizes 
$813,455,000  for  the  Research  and  Program 
Management  activity. 

15.  The  Hotise  Included,  as  Section  9  In  Its 
bin.  a  sense  of  the  Congress  statement  em- 
phasizing Its  concern  for  the  need  to  expedite 
the  completion  of  large  aeronautical  research 
facilities  noting  the  Importance  of  these 
facilities  to  U.S.  dominance  in  the  field  of 
aeronautics. 

This  provision  was  not  Included  in  the 
NASA  authorization  request  to  the  Congress. 

The  Senate  did  not  Include  this  provision 
In  its  amendment  to  the  bill. 

The  conference  substitute  does  not  Include 
this  provision. 

16.  The  House  adopted  a  section  10  in  its 
bill  amending  section  102  of  the  National 
Aeronautics  and  Space  Act  of  1958  enlarging 
Its  policy  and  purpose  by  declaring  that  the 
general  welfare  requires  that  the  unique 
competence  In  science  and  engineering  sys- 
tems of  NASA  also  should  be  directed  toward 
ground  propulsion  research  and  develop- 
ment. 

There  was  no  comparable  provision  In- 
cluded In  the  NASA  authorization  request 
for  FY  1977. 

The  Senate  did  not  include  this  provision 
in  its  amendment  to  the  House  bill. 

The  conference  substitute  adopts  the  Sen- 
ate position. 

17.  The  House  bill  inclurted  in  section  11. 
complementary  to  its  amendment  to  the 
National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Act  of  1958 
adopted  In  Section  10  of  its  bill,  which  de- 
fined the  term  "ground  prooulsion  system" 

The  Senate  did  not  Include  this  provision 
In  its  amendment  to  the  House  bill. 

The  conference  substitute  does  not  have  a 
comparable  provision  inasmuch  as  the  basic 
amendment  was  not  adopted  and.  therefore. 
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this  complementary  amend.Tient  Is  not  neces- 
sary. 

Olin  E   Teague. 

Thomas  N.  Downing, 

Don  Vvqva. 

James  W   Symington, 

Robert  A.  Roe. 

Dale  Milford. 

James  H.  Scheuer. 

Charles  A  Mosher. 

Larry  Winn,  Jr., 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  House. 

Frank  E.  Moss. 

John  C.  Stennis. 

Wendell  H.  Ford, 

Barry  Goldwater, 

Pete  V.  Domenici, 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  Senate. 


me 


ANNOUNCEMENT  BY  THE  SPEAKER 

The  SPEAKER.  Pursuant  to  the  pro- 
visioiis  of  clause  3ibi  of  rule  XXVII,  the 
Chair  announces  that  he  will  postpone 
furtJier  proceedings  today  on  each  mo- 
tion to  suspend  the  rules  on  which  a 
recorded  vote  or  tlie  yeas  and  nays  are 
ordered,  or  on  which  the  vote  is  ob- 
jected to,  under  clause  4  of  rule  XV. 

After  all  motions  to  suspend  the  rule.- 
have  been  entertained  and  debated,  and 
after  those  motions  to  be  determined  by 
"nonrecord"  votes  have  been  disposed 
of.  the  Chair  will  then  put  the  question 
on  each  motion  on  which  the  further 
proceedings  were  pastponed. 


FEDER.^L  TRADE   COMMISSION 
AUIHORIZ.ATION 

Mr.  MURPHY  of  New  York  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  move  to  .'-u.^pcnd  the  rules 
and  pass  the  bill  'H.R.  12.527  >  to  amend 
the  Federal  Trade  CommLssion  Act  to 
increase  the  authorization  of  appropria- 
tions for  fiscal  years  1976  and  1977.  as 
amended.  The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

H.R     12527 

Be  it  enacted  bv  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  sec- 
tion 20  of  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  Act 
(15  use.  57(c))  is  amended  by  striking 
out  "$46,000,000"  and  Inserting  in  lieu  there- 
of "$47,091,000":  and  by  striking  out 
"$50,000,000"  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
••$57,233,000". 

Sec.  2.  Section  202idi  of  the  Magnuson- 
Moss  Warranty— Federal  Trade  Commisslor. 
Improvement  Act  is  amended  by  striking  oin 
••18  months  after  the  date  of  enactment  of 
this  Act"  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof 
••July  5.  1978". 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  a  second  demanded'' 

Mr.  RINALDO  Mr  Speaker.  I  demand 
a  second. 

The  SPEAKER  Without  objection,  a 
second  will  be  considered  as  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER  The  gentleman  from 
New  York  <Mr.  Murphy  >  will  be  recog- 
nized for  20  minutes,  and  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey  '  Mr.  Rinaldo  '  will  be 
recognized  for  20  minutes 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  New  York   '  Mr.  Mtjrphy  ' . 

Mr.     MURPHY     of    New     York.     Mr. 


Speaker,  I  yield  myself  sue!-. 
mav  consume 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  move  to  suspenc  the 
rule  and  pa.s.<^  the  bill  -H.R.  12527  to 
amend  the  Federal  Trade  Com.mi.ssion 
Act  to  increase  the  authorizaticr.  ol  ap- 
propriations for  fiscal  1976  and  1977 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  legislation  is  neces- 
.sarv  because  the  President's  budget  re- 
que.sts  for  the  Federal  Trade  Commission 
for  both  fiscal  1976  and  1977  exceed  the 
leveL';  authorized  by  the  Magnuson-Moss 
warranty— Federal  Trade  Commission 
Improvement  Act  of  1975  Public  Law  93- 
637  >. 

H  R.  12527  increases  the  FTC's  author- 
ization for  fiscal  1976  by  $1,091,000.  to  a 
total  of  $47,091,000.  an  amount  which 
matches  the  President's  budget  request. 

H.R.  12527  increases  the  authorization 
for  fiscal  1977  by  $7,233,000.  to  a  total  of 
$57,233,000.  an  amount  which  is  S4.4  mil- 
lion above  the  Presidents  budget.  The 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce  feels  that  the  higher  amount 
will  allow  some  leeway  for  both  expected 
and  unexpected  contmcencies.  For  ex- 
ample, a  5-percent  civil  service  pay  raise 
m  October  would  necessitate  an  addi- 
tional $1,800,000  for  salaries.  Further,  the 
Congress  has  upon  occasion  required  ac- 
tion from  the  FTC  without  providing 
specific  increases  in  authorizations.  Such 
was  the  case  m  the  Emergency  Petroleum 
.Allocation  Act  of  1974.  the  Equal  Credit 
Opportunity  and  the  Fair  Credit  Billing 
Act.  The  additional  authorization  covers 
such    possible    contingencies    for    fiscal 

1977. 

H.R,  12527  also  amends  section  202  c 
of  the  Magnuson-Moss  warranty— Fed- 
eral Trade  Commission  Improvement  Act 
which  required  the  Federal  Trade  Com- 
mi.;sion  and  the  Administrative  Confer- 
ence of  the  United  States  each  to  study 
and  evaluate  ¥^C  rulemaking  procedures 
and  each  to  submit  a  report  of  its  study 
to  the  Congress  not  later  than  July  5. 
1976. 

The  Magnuson-Moss  Act  set  up  a  de- 
tailed procedure  for  the  Commission  to 
follow  in  promulgating  sub.^tantive  trade 
regulation  rule':  The  new  procedure  is 
far  more  involved  than  the  normal 
"notice  and  comment  "  rulemaking  re- 
quired by  section  553  of  the  Adminis- 
trative Procedure  Act.  In  addition  to 
written  comments  on  proposed  rules,  it 
requires  a  hearing  with  cross-examina- 
tion of  witnesses  by  all  interested  parties 
Not  surprisingly,  the  transcripts  of  these 
procedures  are  routinely  running  over 
30.000  pages. 

.As  a  consequence,  the  FTC  has  not 
promulgated  any  Magnuson-Mo.ss  rules 
as  vet.  although  2  are  very  near  com- 
pletion and  a  total  of  15  have  been  pro- 
posed The  Administrat.ve  Coriference 
testified  at  the  subcommittee  hearing  on 
March  30,  1976.  that,  in  order  to  ade- 
quately analyze  the  new  rulemaking  pro- 
cedures, seven  to  nme  completed  rules 
would  be  neces.sary  for  study.  Anticipat- 
ing that  the  Commission  would  complete 
such  rulemaking  actions  by  the  spring 
of  1977.  the  Conference  indicated  that 
it   would  need   6   months   thereafter   to 
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organize  the  Information  and  prepare  a 
draft  report.  Several  more  months  wlil 
then  be  needed  to  refine  the  report 
through  the  Administrative  Conference 
Committee  review  process  and  through 
outside  comment.  By  late  May  or  early 
lime  in  1978,  the  AdmlnLstrative  Confer- 
ence would  be  ready  to  consider  the  re- 
port in  plenary  session.  [ 

In  order  to  give  the  Administrative 
Conference  the  opportunity  to  conduct 
a  meaningful  study  of  these  FTC  rule- 
making procedures,  the  Committee  on 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce  ex- 
tended the  reporting  deadline  from 
July  5.  1976,  until  July  5.  1978 

With  regard  to  the  Impact  of  H  R. 
12527  on  the  economy,  the  rajmmlttee 
is  unaware  of  any  Inflationary  effect 
which  would  result  from  the  passage  of 
this  bill  In  fact,  the  primary  Intent  of 
the  Federal  Trade  Commlsslo;i  Is  to 
stimulate  competition  in  the  economy. 
Insofar  as  the  additional  funds  herein 
authorized  would  enable  the  Commission 
to  fulfill  its  mi-ssion  more  effectively,  the 
increased  competition  which  would 
result  would  dampen  inflationary 
pressures. 

Mr  Speaker,  I  commend  this  legisla- 
tion to  my  colleagues  for  their  prompt 
and  favorable  consideration. 

Mr.  RINALDO  Mr  Speaker,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr  Speaker.  I  rise  in  support  of  this 
bill  and  urge  that  the  House  approve  It. 

As  my  colleague  from  New  York  has 
already  indicated,  the  purpose  of  the 
legislation  Is  to  amend  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission  Act  to  increase  the  authori- 
zation of  appropriations  for  the  Commis- 
sion for  fiscal  years  1976  and  1977.  Dur- 
ing the  93d  Congress,  we  passed  the  Mag- 
nuson-Moss  Act  which  set  authoriza- 
tions for  appropriations  levels  for  the 
Commission  at  $46  million  for  fiscal  year 
1976  and  $50  million  for  fiscal  year  1977. 
However,  the  President's  budget  requests 
for  both  years  have  been  In  excess  of  the 
authorized  amounts;  consequently,  the 
need  for  the  legislation. 

The  final  provision  of  this  bill  simply 
grants  a  2-year  extension  of  the  time 
limit  for  evaluation  of  new  rules  under 
the  Magnuson-Moss  warranty  legisla- 
tion. As  matters  stand  now,  the  law  re- 
quires that  by  July  5  of  this  year  rules 
must  be  evaluated  by  both  the  FTC  and 
the  administrative  conference  of  the 
United  States. 

The  July  5  deadline  simply  cannot  be 
met.  The  FTC  has  propased  is  new  rules 
under  the  Magnuson-Moss  mandate,  but 
I  believe  only  one  of  those  proposed  rules 
has  actually  been  promulgated  The  first 
promulgation,  incidentally,  came  only 
last  week — on  May  14. 

It  is  therefore  doubtful  that  the  PTC 
can  issue  other  rules  by  July  5.  When  one 
considers  that  the  administrative  con- 
ference needs  at  least  6  months  to  evalu- 
ate the  rules,  it  becomes  clear  that  the 
July  5  deadline  is  not  an  attainable  goal. 

Looking  at  H.R.  12527  as  a  whole,  one 
can  see  that  It  is  a  reasonable  approach 
to  existing  realities  at  the  FTC.  The  bill's 
reasonable  approach— and  its  lack  of 
complexity — account  for  the  unanimous 
support  given  to  H.R.  12527  in  commit- 
tee and  subcommittee. 


Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  the  approval  of 
this  bill. 

Mr.  MURPHY  of  New  York  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  have  no  further  requests  for 
time. 

Mr  RINALDO  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have 
no  further  requests  for  time. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  iMr. 
Bisk  » .  The  question  is  on  the  motion 
offered  by  the  gentleman  from  New  York 
(Mr.  Murphy*  that  the  House  suspend 
the  rules  and  pass  the  bill  'H.R.  12527 • 
as  amended 

The  question  was  taken ;  and  i  two- 
thirds  having  voted  in  favor  thereof" 
the  rules  were  suspended  and  the  bill,  as 
amended,  was  passed. 

The  title  was  amended  so  as  to  read: 
"A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal  Trade  Com- 
mission Act  to  increase  the  authoriza- 
tion of  appropriations  for  fiscal  years 
1976  and  1977,  and  for  other  purposes.". 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


Mr. 


GENERAL    LEAVE 
MURPHY    of    New    York.     Mr. 


Speaker.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
all  Members  may  have  5  legislative  days 
In  which  to  revise  and  extend  their  re- 
marks on  the  bill  just  passed. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 


COMMISSION  ON  SECURITY  AND 
COOPERATION  IN  EUROPE 

Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move  to 
suspend  the  rules  and  pass  the  Senate 
bill  (S.  2679)  to  establish  a  Commission 
on  Security  and  Cooperation  in  Europe, 
as  amended. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 
S    2679 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  there  Is 
established  the  Commission  on  Security  and 
Cooperation  In  Europe  (hereafter  in  this  Act 
referred  to  as  the  "•Commission") 

Sec.  2.  The  Commission  is  authorized  and 
directed  to  monitor  the  acts  of  the  .slgna- 
torles  which  reflect  compliance  with  or  vio- 
lation of  the  articles  of  the  Final  Act  of  th3 
Conference  on  Security  and  Cooperation  In 
Europe,  with  particular  regard  to  the  pro- 
visions relating  to  Cooperation  In  Humani- 
tarian Fields  The  Commission  Is  further 
authorized  and  directed  to  monitor  and  en- 
courage the  development  of  program*  and 
activities  of  the  United  States  Government 
and  private  organizations  with  a  view  toward 
taking  advantage  of  the  provisions  of  the 
Final  Act  to  expand  East-West  economic 
cooperation  and  a  greater  Interchange  of 
people  and  Ideas  between  East  and  West. 

Sec.  3.  The  Commission  shall  be  composed 
of  fifteen  members  as  follows: 

(1)  Six  Members  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives appointed  by  the  Speaker  of  the 
House  of  Representatives.  Four  members 
shall  be  selected  from  the  majority  party 
and  two  shall  be  selected,  after  consultation 
with  the  minority  leader  of  the  House,  from 
the  minority  party  The  Speaker  shall  desig- 
nate one  of  the  House  members  as  chairman. 

(2)  Six  Members  of  the  Senate  appointed 
by  the  President  of  the  Senate  Four  mem- 
bers shall  be  selected  from  the  majority 
party  and  two  shall  be  selected,  after  con- 
sultation with  the  minority  leader  of  the 
Senate,  from  the  minority  party. 


(3)  One  member  of  the  Department  of 
Sta"«  appointed  by  the  President  of  the 
United  States 

(4)  One  member  of  the  Defense  Depmrt- 
ment  appointed  by  the  President  of  the 
United  States 

(5)  One  member  of  the  Commerce  De- 
partment appointed  by  the  President  of  the 
United  States 

Sec  4  In  carrying  out  this  Act.  the  Com- 
mLsslon  may  require,  by  subpena  or  other- 
wise, the  attendance  and  testimony  of  such 
witnesses  and  the  production  of  such  booKS. 
records,  correspondence,  meniorandums.  pa- 
pers, and  documents  as  it  deems  necessary. 
Subpenas  may  be  issued  over  the  signature 
of  the  Chairman  of  the  Commlsslou  or  any 
member  designated  by  him.  and  may  be 
served  by  any  person  designated  by  the 
Chairman  of  such  member  The  Chairman  of 
the  Commission,  or  any  member  designated 
by  him.  may  administer  oaths  to  any  witness 

Sec.  5.  In  order  to  assist  the  CommLsslon 
in  carrying  out  Its  duties,  the  President  shall 
submit  to  the  Commission  a  semiannual  re- 
port, the  first  one  to  be  submitted  six  months 
after  the  dale  of  enactment  of  this  Act.  which 
shall  include  ( 1 )  a  detailed  survey  of  actions 
by  the  signatories  of  the  Pinal  Act  reflecting 
compliance  with  or  violation  of  the  provi- 
sions of  the  Final  Act.  and  (2)  a  listing  and 
description  of  present  or  planned  programs 
and  activities  of  the  appropriate  agencies  of 
the  executive  branch  and  private  organiza- 
tions aimed  at  taking  advantage  of  the  pro- 
visions of  the  Pinal  Act  to  expand  East -West 
economic  cooperation  and  to  promote  a 
greater  Interchange  of  people  and  ideas  be- 
tween East  and  West 

Sec  6  The  Commission  is  authorized  and 
directed  to  report  to  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives and  the  Senate  with  respect  to  the 
matters  covered  by  this  Act  on  a  periodic 
basis  and  to  provide  Information  to  Mem- 
bers of  the  House  and  Senats  as  requested. 
For  each  flscal  year  for  which  an  appropria- 
tion Is  made  the  Commission  shall  submit  to 
Congress  a  report  on  its  expenditures  under 
such  appropriation. 

Sec  7.  There  is  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated to  the  Commission  for  each  fiscal 
year  and  to  remain  available  until  expended 
•350.000  to  assist  In  meeting  the  expenses 
of  the  Commission  for  the  purpo."^  of  carry- 
ing out  the  provisions  of  this  Act.  such  ap- 
propriation to  be  disbursed  on  voucher  to  be 
approved  by  the  Chairman  of  the  Commis- 
sion. 

Sec.  8.  The  Conimisslon  may  appoint  and 
fix  the  pay  of  such  staff  personnel  as  it  deems 
de.sirable.  without  regard  to  the  provisions 
of  title  5.  United  States  Code,  governing  ap- 
pointments- In  the  competitive  service,  and 
without  regard  to  the  provisions  of  chapter 
51  and  subchapter  III  of  chapter  53  of  such 
title  relating  to  classification  and  general 
schedule  pay  rates. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  a  sec- 
ond demanded'' 

Mr.  WHALEN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  demand 
a  second. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Without 
objection,  a  second  will  be  considered  as 
ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  gen- 
tleman from  Florida  <Mr.  Fascell)  will 
be  recognized  for  20  minutes,  and  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio  <Mr.  Whalen»  will 
be  recognized  for  20  minutes. 

The  Chair  recogrli^es  the  gentleman 
from  Florida  'Mr.  Fascell >. 

Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  in  support  of  S. 
2679  as  reported  by  the  Committee  on 
International  Relations  with  an  amend- 
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ment  In  the  nature  of  a  substitute  The 
text  of  the  bill  is  as  follows; 

S.  2679 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  there  Is 
established  the  Commission  on  Security  and 
Cooperation  in  Europe  ( hereafter  In  this  Act 
referred  to  as  the  "Commission") . 

Sec  2.  The  Commission  Is  authorized  and 
directed  to  monitor  the  acts  of  the  signato- 
ries which  reflect  compliance  with  or  viola- 
tion of  the  articles  of  the  Final  Act  of  the 
Conference  on  Security  and  Cooperation  in 
Europe,  with  particular  regard  to  the  provi- 
sions relating  to  Cooperation  in  Humanitar- 
ian Fields.  The  Commission  Is  further  au- 
thorized and  directed  to  monitor  and  en- 
courage the  development  of  programs  and 
activities  of  the  United  States  Government 
and  private  organizations  with  a  view  toward 
taking  advantage  of  the  provisions  of  the 
Final  Act  to  expand  East-West  economic  co- 
operation and  a  greater  interchange  of  people 
and  ideas  between  East  and  West. 

Sec  3  The  Commission  shall  be  composed 
of  eleven  members  as  follows: 

(1)  Pour  Members  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives appointed  by  the  Speaker  of  the 
House  of  Representatives.  Two  members  shall 
be  selected  from  the  majority  party  and  two 
shall  be  selected,  after  consultation  with  the 
minority  leader  of  the  House,  from  the  minor- 
ity party.  The  Speaker  shall  designate  one  of 
tlie  House  members  as  chairman. 

(2)  Four  Members  of  the  Senate  appointed 
by  the  President  of  the  Senate.  Two  mem- 
bers shall  be  selected  from  the  majority  party 
and  two  shall  be  selected,  after  consultation 
with  the  minority  leader  of  the  Senate,  from 
the  minority  party. 

(3)  One  member  of  the  Department  of 
State  appointed  by  the  President  of  the 
United  States. 

(4)  One  member  of  the  Defense  Depart- 
ment appointed  by  the  President  of  the 
United  States. 

(5)  One  member  of  the  Commerce  Depart- 
ment appointed  by  the  President  of  the 
United  States. 

Sec.  4.  In  carrying  out  this  Act.  the  Com- 
mission may  require,  by  subpena  or  other- 
wise, the  attendance  and  testimony  of  such 
witnesses  and  the  production  of  such  books, 
records.  correspondence.  memorandums, 
papers,  and  documents  as  it  deems  necessary. 
Subpenas  may  be  Issued  over  the  signature 
of  the  Chairman  of  the  Commission  or  any 
member  designated  by  him.  and  may  be 
served  by  any  person  designated  by  the  Chair- 
man or  such  member.  The  Chairman  of  the 
Commission,  or  any  member  designated  by 
him.  may  administer  oaths  to  any  witness. 

Sec.  5.  In  order  to  assist  the  Commission 
In  carrying  out  its  duties,  the  President  shall 
submit  to  the  Commission  a  semiannual  re- 
port, the  first  one  to  be  submitted  six  months 
after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act. 
which  shall  Include  (1)  a  detailed  survey  of 
actions  by  the  signatories  of  the  Final  Act 
reflecting  compliance  with  or  violation  of  the 
provisions  of  the  Final  Act.  and  (2i  a  listing 
and  description  of  present  or  planned  pro- 
grams and  activities  of  the  appropriate  agen- 
cies of  the  executive  branch  and  private  or- 
ganizations aimed  at  taking  advantage  of  the 
provisions  of  the  Final  Act  to  expand  East- 
West  economic  cooperation  and  to  promote  a 
greater  Interchange  of  people  and  Ideas  be- 
tween East  and  West. 

Sec.  6.  The  Commission  Is  authorized  and 
directed  to  report  to  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives and  the  Senate  with  respect  to  the  mat- 
ters covered  by  this  Act  on  a  periodic  basis, 
and  to  provide  information  to  Members  of 
the  House  and  Senate  as  requested. 

Sec.  7.  There  Is  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated to  the  Commission  for  each  flscal  year 
and    to    remain    available    until    expended, 


$250,000  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  the 
provisions  of  this  Art 

That  there  Is  established  the  Commission 
on  Security  and  Cooperation  in  Europe 
(hereafter  in  this  Act  referred  to  as  the 
"Commission") . 

Sec  2.  The  Commission  is  authorized  and 
directed  to  monitor  the  acts  of  the  signa- 
tories which  reflect  compliance  with  or  viola- 
tion of  the  articles  of  the  Final  Act  of  the 
Conference  en  Security  and  Cooperation  In 
Europe,  with  particular  regard  tx5  the  provi- 
sions relating  to  Cooperation  In  Humanitar- 
ian Fields  The  Commission  is  further  au- 
thorized and  directed  to  monitor  and  encour- 
age the  development  of  programs  and  activi- 
ties of  the  United  States  Government  and 
private  organizations  with  a  view  toward  tak- 
ing advantage  of  the  provisions  of  the  Fina! 
Act  to  expand  East- West  economic  coopera- 
tion and  a  greater  Interchange  of  people  and 
Ideas  between  East  and  West 

Sec  3  The  Commls-slon  shall  be  composed 
of  fifteen  members  as  foUows: 

(1)  Six  Members  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives appointed  by  the  Speaker  of  the 
House  of  Representative.s  Four  members  shall 
be  select<>d  from  the  majority  party  and  two 
shall  be  selected,  after  consultation  with  the 
minority  leader  of  the  House,  from  the 
minority  party.  The  Speaker  shall  designate 
one  of  the  House  members  as  chairman 

(2)  Six  Members  of  the  Senate  appointed 
by  the  President  of  the  Senate  Four  mem- 
bers shall  be  selected  from  the  majority  party 
and  two  shall  be  selected,  after  consultation 
with  the  minority  leader  of  the  Senate,  from 
the  minority  party. 

(3)  One  member  of  the  Department  of 
State  appointed  by  the  President  of  the 
United  States. 

(4)  One  member  of  the  Defense  Depart- 
ment appointed  by  the  President  of  the 
United  States 

(51  One  member  of  the  Commerce  Depart- 
ment appointed  by  the  President  of  the 
United  States. 

Sec.  4.  In  carrying  out  this  Act.  the  Com- 
mission may  require,  by  subpena  or  other- 
wise, the  attendance  and  testimony  of  such 
witnesses  and  the  production  of  such  books, 
records.  correspondence.  memorandums. 
papers,  and  docimients  as  it  deems  neces- 
sary. Subpenas  may  be  Issued  over  the  signa- 
ture of  the  Chairman  of  the  Commission  or 
any  member  designated  by  him.  and  may  be 
served  by  any  person  designated  by  the 
Chairman  or  such  member.  The  Chairman 
of  the  Commission,  or  any  member  desig- 
nated by  him.  may  administer  oaths  to  any 
witness. 

Sec  5.  In  order  to  assist  the  Commission  In 
carrying  out  Its  duties,  the  President  shall 
submit  to  the  Commission  a  semiannual 
report,  the  first  one  to  be  submitted  six 
months  after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this 
Act.  which  shall  Include  (1)  a  detailed  sur- 
vey of  actions  by  the  signatories  of  the  Final 
Act  reflecting  compliance  with  or  violation 
of  the  provisions  of  the  Final  Art  and  (2i  a 
listing  and  description  of  pre.sent  or  planned 
programs  and  activities  of  the  appropriate 
Eigencles  of  the  executive  branch  and  private 
organizations  aimed  at  taking  advantage  of 
the  provisions  of  the  Final  Act  to  expand 
East-West  economic  cooperation  and  to  pro- 
mote a  greater  Interchange  of  people  and 
ideas  between  East  and  West. 

Sec  6  The  Commls.slon  is  authorized  and 
directed  to  report  to  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives and  the  Senate  with  respect  to  the 
matters  covered  by  this  Act  on  a  periodic 
basis  and  to  provide  information  to  Mem- 
bers of  the  House  and  Senate  as  requested 
For  each  flscal  year  for  which  an  appropria- 
tion Is  made  the  Commission  shall  submit  to 
Congress  a  report  on  Its  expenditures  under 
such  appropriation. 

Sec.  7  There  is  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated to  the  Commission  for  each  fiscal  year 
and  to  rfcmaiii  available  until  exijended  $350,- 


000  to  assls",  in  meeting  the  expenses  of  tha 
Commlbslon  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  out 
the  provisions  of  this  Act  such  appropria- 
tion to  be  disbursed  on  voucher  to  be  ap- 
proved by  the  Chairman  of  the  Commission 
Sec  8  The  Comn-assion  may  appoint  and 
fix  the  pav  of  .such  staff  personne:  as  it  deems 
desirable, 'without  regard  to  the  provisions  of 
title  5,  United  States  Code,  governing  ap- 
pointments m  the  competitive  service,  and 
without  regard  to  the  provisions  of  chapter 
51  and  subchapter  III  cf  chapter  53  of  such 
title  relating  to  classification  and  general 
schedule  pay  rates. 

S.  2679  embodies  the  central  concept 
of    H.R.    9466    originally   introduced    in 
Congress  by  our  distinguished  colleague 
from  New  Jersey,  the  Honorable  Milli- 
CEXT  Fenwick    Tlie  bill   »vould  e.siablish 
a  Commis.sion  on  Security  and  Coopera- 
tion in  Europe  in  order  to  foster  recog- 
nition of  and  respect  for  fundamental 
human  rights  iri  the  Soviet  Union  and 
Eastern  Europe.  It  would  accomplish  this 
goal  by  clo.sely  scrutinizing   Uie  adher- 
ence   of    signat-ones    to    L:-ie    principles 
agreed  to  by  the  Uir.ted  Siat<^s,  Canada. 
the  Soviet  Union,  and  32  European  na- 
tions at  Helsinki.  Finland,  on  August  1, 
1975.  and  by  publicizing  its  findings  so 
that  tne  force  of  world  opinion  would  be 
brought  to  bear  on  any  nation  violatiiig 
ihc  provisions  of   the  Helsinki  Accords 
Mr,  Speaker,  to  be  quite  candid,  when 
I  first  learned  of  Mrs  Fenvick's  proposal 
I  was  skeptical  about  the  wi.sdom  of  set- 
ting up  yet  another  governmenul  en- 
tity for  such  a  specific  purpose  Aft«r  our 
hearings,  conversations  with  many  of  the 
100  cosponsors  in  the  House,  and  numer- 
ous discussions  and  other  contacts  with 
representatives  of  such  diverse  groups  as 
the  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars,  the  Na- 
tional Conference  on  Soviet  Jewry,  the 
Federation  of   American  Scientists,   the 
Polish  American  Congress,  and  the  Joint 
Baltic  American  Committee.  I  am  now 
convinced  that  such  an  entity  would  not 
only  be  useful  but  could  play  a  vital  role 
in  "the  promotion  of  human  rights  and 
in  making  certain  that  detente  will  be  a 
two-way  street  and  will  mean  substan- 
tive progress  on  fundamental  humani- 
tarian issues  of  concern  to  the  people  of 
the  United  SUitcs  and  the  other  western 
nations,   I   enthusiastically   endorse   the 
establLshment   of    the   Commi.ssion    and 
commend  Mrs  Fenwick  for  her  creativ- 
itv.   her  perseverance,   and   her  leader- 
ship in  translating  her  idea  into  reality, 
Tlie   Commission,   as   provided   for   in 
the    committee    amendm.ent,    would    be 
composed  of  15  members,  6  members,  in- 
cluding the  Chairman  of  the  Commis- 
sion, would  be  chosen  from  the  House 
of  Representatives  by  the  Speaker  of  the 
House,   Six   would   be   chosen   from   ihe 
Senat*  by  the  President  of  the  Senate, 
Three    other    members    would    be    ap- 
pointed bv  the  President,  one  each  from 
the  Departments  of  State,  Defen5e  and 
Commerce,  In  both  the  House  and  Sen- 
ate four  commissioners  would  be  chosen 
from  the  majority  party  and  two  from 
the  minority  party. 

The  purposes  of  the  Commission,  as 
set  forth  m  the  bill,  are  to:  First,  moni- 
tor the  "compliance  with  or  violation  of 
the  articles  of  the  final  act  of  the  Con- 
ference on  Security  and  Cooperation  in 
Eiu-ope.  with  particular  regard  to  the 
provisions  relating  to  Cooperation  in  Hu- 
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manitarlaii  Fields,  "  and  second,  monitor 
and  encourage  programs  in  the  United 
States  aimed  at  taking  advantage  of 
tliose  provisions  of  the  final  act  "to  ex- 
pand East-West  economic  cooperation 
and  a  greater  interchange  of  people  and 
ideas  between  East  and  West  " 

In  order  to  accomplish  these  pur- 
poses the  bill  provides  an  annual  author- 
ization of  $350,000,  subpena  power,  and 
exemption  from  certain  civil  service  re- 
quirements for  the  Commissions  staff. 
The  Commission  is  required  to  submit 
periodic  reports  to  Congress  on  its  sub- 
stantive efforts  and  to  report  annually 
on  its  expenditures 

Mr.  Speaker,  before  the  floal  act  of 
the  conference  was  signed  last  August 
1.  many  in  the  United  States,  both  in 
and  out  of  Congress,  were  concerned 
that  we  and  our  allies  might  trade  con- 
cessions in  substantive  areas  of  real  con- 
cern to  the  Soviets  for  paper  promises 
in  the  humanitarian  area.  I  believe  that 
on  balance  the  overall  agreement  was  of 
benefit  to  nations  east  and  west  of  the 
Iron  Curtain  but  I  believe  that  everyone 
in  this  Chamber  would  agree  that  we 
can  be  certain  that  the  Soviets  will  at- 
tempt to  interpret  every  single  article 
to  their  advantage  and  ignore  those  pro- 
visions which  tliey  find  inconvenient 
There  Ls  already  considerable  evidence 
that  the  Soviets  are  not  moving  to  Im- 
plement provisions  of  the  Helsinki  agree- 
ment with  respect  to  family  contacts,  re- 
unification of  families,  marriages,  and 
freedom  of  travel  and  communications. 
It  is  important  that  the  Soviets  are  con- 
vinced of  the  seriousness  of  our  real  and 
deep  concern  about  these  humanitarian 
Lssues  and  of  our  conviction  that  prog- 
ress in  tliese  areas  Ls  of  equal  concern  to 
progress  on  security  issues.  Establish- 
ment of  the  Commission  will  help  do  this 
and  also  provide  a  factual  basis  to  eval- 
uate their  compliance  with  the  signa- 
tories. In  addition,  the  Commission  will 
provide  the  Congress  with  an  independ- 
ent basis  for  reaching  policy  decisions 
related  to  US  participation  in  a  follow- 
up  conference  which  is  to  be  field  next 
year. 

While  humanitarian  issues  1  "ill  be  an 
area  of  primary  concern  to  th^  Commis- 
sion they  will  not  be  the  onlj  concern. 
It  will  have  responsibility  ti(  monitor 
compliance  with  the  Helsinki  Jgreement 
by  all  signatories  including  the  United 
States.  In  addition  to  th«  hunjanitarian 
issues  addressed  in  the  FinaliAct  there 
are  important  provisions  deanng  with  a 
wide  range  of  issues  that  wera  discussed 
by  the  conferees  over  a  2-yeai(|period. 

The  final  act  contained  tliree  prin- 
cipal sections.  One  was  the  humanitarian 
portion  which  was  just  diseased.  The 
first  part  of  the  agreement  deals  with 
tlie  sensitive  and  highly  important  area 
of  security  in  Europe  and  includes  a 
Declaration  on  Principles  Guiding  Rela- 
tions between  Participating  States  and  a 
Document  on  Confidence  Building 
Measures  and  Certain  Aspects  oi  Secur- 
ity and  Disarmament.  Included  In  this 
section  are  major  statements  on  such 
diverse  issues  as:  The  Inviolability  of 
frontiers,    peaceful    settlement    of    dis- 


putes, fulfillment  of  International  legal 
obligations  and  prior  notification  of  mili- 
tary maneuvers. 

The  second  part  of  the  Final  Act 
relates  to  detailed  principles  on  coopera- 
tion in  the  fields  of  economics,  science 
and  technology,  and  the  environment. 
Separate  provisions  relate  to  trade,  air 
and  water  pollution,  tourism,  migrant 
labor,  commercial  exchanges  and  mdus- 
trial  cooperation. 

Mr  Speaker,  given  this  long  list  of 
major  issues  dealt  with  In  a  detailed  way 
in  the  Final  Act  I  think  that  it  is  obvious 
that  the  Commission  will  necessarily  be 
busy  and  will  need  not  only  a  widely 
knowledgeable  staff  but  the  fullest  pos- 
sible cooperation  of  both  Congress  and 
the  Executive.  It  was  with  that  necessity 
in  mind  that  the  committee  approved 
the  unusual  joint  executive-congres- 
sional makeup  of  tlve  Commission. 

Mr.  Speaker,  all  of  the  nations  which 
participated  in  the  long  and  arduous 
negotiations  which  led  to  the  signing  of 
the  final  act  agreed  that  it  was  a  signif- 
icant step  in  building  greater  coopera- 
tion among  nations  and  toward  foster- 
ing peace  In  the  area.  We  In  tlie  United 
States  can  help  assure  that  this  agree- 
ment does  contribute  to  these  goals  by 
establishing  a  mechanism  designed  to 
encourage  observance  of  the  provisions 
of  the  final  act  by  all  the  signatories.  I 
urge  passage  of  S    2679  as  amended. 

Mr.  WHALEN  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  5 
minutes  to  the  Gentelman  from  Kansas 
•  Mr.  WiNN' . 

Mr  WINN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  on  behalf 
of  S.  2679.  which  will  create  a  commis- 
sion to  observe  the  results  of  the  agree- 
ments which  this  country  made  at  Hel- 
sinki with  the  nations  of  Western  and 
Eastern  Europe  and  the  Soviet  Union. 
I  strongly  support  the  comments  of  my 
distinguished  colleague  from  Florida,  the 
chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Politi- 
cal and  Militar>'  Affairs,  Mr  Pascell  I 
also  would  like  to  commend  the  origina- 
tor of  this  idea  in  the  House,  the  gentle- 
woman from  New  Jersey.  Mrs.  Penwick 
Without  her  unceasing,  vigorous  pursuit 
of  this  Lssue.  we  might  not  be  here  today 
on  behalf  of  this  measure. 

Mr.  Speaker,  In  my  opinion,  and  the 
opinions  of  my  colleagues  on  the  full 
Committee  on  International  Relations, 
the  Commission  created  by  this  bill  will 
be  constructive  and  useful.  Ever  since 
this  Government  began  a  policy  of  at- 
tempting to  be  more  conciliatory  toward 
the  Soviet  Union,  many  of  lis  have  felt 
a  great  uncertainty  about  just  how  much 
could  be  accomplished  by  this  approach. 
Even  while  we  knew  it  was  necessary  to 
tr>'.  there  was  always  uncertainty  as  to 
how  much  and  how  far  we  could  trust 
the  Soviets.  In  view  of  such  a  concern. 
Mr.  Speaker.  I  joined  Mrs.  Fenwick  and 
several  others  in  sponsoring  legislation 
very  much  like  this  bill  today,  and  I  was 
pleased  that  our  subcommittee  had  the 
task  of  exploring  the  possibilities  of  the 
Fenwick  resolution. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  hearing  held  before 
our  subcommittee  on  the  Fenwick  res- 
olution demonstrated  both  that  there  Ls 
considerable  support  in  Congress  and  in 


the  private  sector  for  some  kind  of  mon- 
itoring body.  While  the  Department  of 
State  had  some  problems  with  the  idea 
of  such  an  organization,  we  received 
strong  encouragement  from  the  US  Ad- 
visory CommLssion  on  Cultural  and  Ed- 
ucational Exchange  I  can  understand 
that,  Mr.  Speaker,  because  the  Soviets 
are  even  more  restrictive  of  the  free 
move  of  ideas  and  information  than  they 
are  of  the  free  movement  of  people.  I 
might  note  here  that  the  Soviet  Union 
has  already  begun  to  use  UNESCO  as  a 
vehicle  to  undercut  Internationally  ac- 
cepted rights  of  the  freedom  of  opinion 
and  information.  That  development  oc- 
curred last  November  at  the  UNESCO 
meeting  in  Paris  I  am  sure  that  their 
success  at  Paris  will  only  encourage  them 
to  undermine  further  the  Basket  III  ac- 
cords, unless  we  provide  some  opposition. 
That  sort  of  thing  Is  just  another  rea- 
son why  we  should  make  a  systematic 
and  centralized  effort  to  stay  abreast 
of  this  area  of  concern. 

The  Department  of  State  takes  the 
position  that  the  agreements  at  Helsinki 
are  not  binding,  in  the  sense  of  a  treaty. 
The  primary  reason  is  that  the  Depart- 
ment does  not  wish  to  give  the  Soviets 
a  solid  basis  for  claiming  that  current 
frontiers  in  Europe  have  been  irrevocably 
fixed  by  international  agreement.  You 
will  recall.  Mr  Speaker,  that  this  body 
went  on  record  on  December  2.  1975  with 
House  Resolution  864,  expressing  the 
sense  of  the  House  that  this  was  not  the 
case  with  regard  to  the  Baltic  States.  We 
do  not  consider  them  to  be  a  part  of 
the  Soviet  Union,  nor  should  the  Helsinki 
accords  be  considered  to  recognize  them 
as  such.  In  any  event,  since  the  State 
Department  does  not  wLsh  to  pursue  the 
Helsinki  agreements  as  If  they  were  a 
treaty,  for  good  reasons,  it  is  perhaps  a 
better  diplomatic  tool  to  have  a  commis- 
sion which  is  essentially  congressional 
in  nature  to  keep  a  watchful  eye  on  this 
area  of  concern. 

As  I  have  observed  before.  Mr  Speaker, 
the  Congress  cannot  enforce  detente  in 
general  nor  the  Helsinki  accords  in  par- 
ticular. Yet.  to  do  our  jobs  responsibly, 
we  should  know  what  is  transpiring  in 
the  name  of  the  Helsinki  agreements. 
One  of  the  patterns  I  have  noticed,  Mr. 
Speaker,  is  that  while  the  Department  of 
State  very  capably  accomplishes  govern- 
ment-to-government communications, 
as  it  should,  it  often  has  problems  in 
handling  extensive  or  large-volume  con- 
tacts with  the  private  sector. 

For  one  thing,  they  do  not  have  the 
staff  to  seek  out,  on  a  large  scale,  those 
people  and  organizations  In  the  private 
sector  who  might  provide  information 
and  assistance  The  Commission  created 
by  S  2679  will  be  able  to  do  that,  and  will 
provide  dozens  if  not  hundreds  of  cases 
and  examples  of  noncompliance — and 
compliance — with  the  Helsinki  accords. 
And  to  the  fullest  extent  po.ssible,  the 
new  Commission  should  also  take  some 
Initiatives  in  encouraging  individual  con- 
tact and  personal  exchange  under  Bas- 
ket III  of  the  accords,  which  deal  with 
that  subject  matter. 
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Mr  Speaker,  this  bill  reflects  a  creative 
resj)onslblc  initiative  on  the  part  of  Con- 
trt's.s.  It  should  effect  a  continuing  co- 
operation betwetn  tlie  legislative  and 
executive  branches  to  deal  with  an  area 
of  vital  concern  to  this  c()unlr>',  and  io 
thousands  of  citizens  of  other  counlries. 
And  it  should  do  so  at  a  relatively  Ijw 
cost. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  his 
bill. 

Mr.  FASCELL  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  4 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Penn- 
sylvania <Mr.  ElLBERG*. 
"  Mr.  EILBERG.  Mr.  Speaker,  when  tiie 
final  act  of  the  Conference  on  Security 
and  Cooperation  in  Europe  was  signed  on 
August  1.  1975,  it  was  accompanied  by 
statements  by  the  leaders  of  many  coun- 
tries about  its  meaning  and  importance 
There  was  also  much  doubt  about  the 
willingness  of  the  signatories  to  enforce 
the  human  rights  provisions  of  the  docu- 
ment, which  became  known  as  the  Hel- 
sinki declaration. 

A  great  many  people  pointed  out  that 
the  Soviet  Union  had  never  lived  up  to 
any  past  agreement  dealing  with  human 
rights,  except  when  It  was  politically  con- 
venient or  expedient,  and  there  was  no 
reason  to  believe  that  it  would  follow  a 
different  course  with  regard  to  this  pact. 
For  this  reason  the  Congress  must  pro- 
vide for  a  constant  public  monitoring  of 
how  the  various  signatories  to  the  Hel- 
sinki declaration  live  up  to  the  promises 
of  the  section  of  human  rights. 

As  consistent  as  Soviet  violations  of 
such  treaties  have  been  in  the  past,  it 
is  also  true  that  continued  public  inter- 
national condemnation  of  this  practice 
has  almost  always  brought  about  some 
relaxation  of  restrictions  and  a  lessening 
of  harassment  of  the  individuals  or 
groups  being  persecuted 

However,  as  soon  as  the  Soviet  ofB- 
cials  perceived  that  the  protestors  were 
losing  interest  in  their  cause,  the  harass- 
ments.  arrests,  trials,  and  imijrisonmenl: 
were  increased. 

As  I  said,  the  signing  of  the  final  art 
by  33  European  nations,  the  United 
States  and  Canada  was  hailed,  particu- 
larly by  representatives  of  the  East 
European  countries,  as  an  event  of  the 
greatest  importance. 

The  Soviet  party  leader.  Leonid  Brezh- 
nev, spoke  of  the  conference's  'historic 
significance"  and  of  "millions  upon  mil- 
lions of  people"  who  were  "conscious  of 
the  special  nature  of  this  event  and  its 
political  sweep" 

There  were  similar  statements  by  the 
leaders  of  Poland.  Czechoslovakia,  Bul- 
garia. East  Germany,  and  Hungary. 

To  date  we  have  no  evidence  that  these 
statements  were  more  than  words,  and. 
especially  in  Uie  case  of  the  Soviet  Union. 
that  there  was  ever  any  intention  to 
honor  them  with  action 

I  believe  we  can  count  on  the  executive 
branch  t«  effectively  deal  with  monitor- 
ing and  compliance  with  the  other  sec- 
tions of  the  declaration,  but  human 
rights  and  the  enforcement  of  agree- 
ments t^)  guarantee  them  have  a  way  of 
getting  lost  m  the  shuffle  of  high  level 
international  diplomacy. 


That  is  why  I  cosponsored  the  Fenwick 
resolution  and  so  strongly  support  the 
bill  reported  by  the  Committee  on  Inter- 
national relations. 

Tlie  Soviet  Union  is  not  going  to 
change  its  treatment  of  its  JewLsh  citi- 
zens who  are  trying  to  emigrate;  it  is  not 
going  to  allow  crusaders  for  human  rights 
such  as  Andrei  Sakharov  to  accept  the 
Nobel  Peace  Prize:  it  is  not  going  to  per- 
mit the  Ukrainians.  Tartars  and  other 
ethnic  groups  to  maintain  strong  cur- 
tural  identities,  and  it  is  not  going  to 
permit  its  citizens,  as  a  general  policy,  to 
leave  the  country  to  join  relatives  who 
live  elsewhere. 

The  Soviet  authorities  are  not  going  to 
change  tlieir  policy  in  any  of  these  areas 
or  any  other  repressive  actions  unless 
they  are  held  up  to  the  light  of  public 
condemnation. 

The  CommLssion  proposed  by  Mrs. 
Fenwick  would  go  a  long  way  toward 
fulfilling  that  need. 

It  would  be  an  independent  lx)dy  with- 
out political  bias  and  its  sole  purpose 
would  be  to  monitor  and  report  on  com- 
pliance with  the  "third  basket"  of  agree- 
ment. 

Since  the  agreement  itself  does  not  set 
up  machinery  for  the  adequate  enforce- 
ment of  its  principles  it  is  vital  that  ihe 
various  signatories  act  swiftly  to  estab- 
lish their  own  mechanisms. 

It  is  now  some  9  months  since  the 
agreement  was  signed  and  there  is  no 
sign  other  than  a  vague  reporting  sys- 
tem through  our  embassies  in  East  Eu- 
ropean countries  that  the  executive 
branch  is  concerned  with  this  part  of  the 
accord. 

The  value  ol  tl:iis  commission  .should 
not  be  underestimated. 

Tlie  Soviet  Jews  are  aware  of  the  pro- 
posal and  have  high  hopes  for  it. 

When  I  attended  the  Brussels  two  con- 
ferences on  Soviet  Jewry,  I  was  ques- 
tioned extensively  about  the  commission 
and  the  chances  that  it  would  be  ap- 
proved . 

Mr.  Speaker,  too  often  in  the  past  we 
have  relied  on  the  executive  branch  to 
report  to  the  Congress  and  the  people  on 
the  imiMementation  and  success  of  trea- 
ties and  agreements  only  to  find  that  we 
have  been  misled. 
Now  we  know  better. 
We  have  said  time  and  again  that 
we  are  going  to  play  an  active  role  in 
.setting  our  foreign  policy  and  thLs  is  a 
chance  to  show  that  we  mean  what  we 
say. 

There  is  a  clear  need  for  this  Com- 
mission. 

The  nations  which  signed  it  made  a 
public  declaration  of  their  feelings  that 
basic  human  rights  must  be  guaranteed. 
It  is  up  to  us  to  .show  the  world  that  we 
meant  what  we  said  and  that  we  are  i:ot 
going  to  abandon  tlie  people  to  whom 
we  have  offered  so  much  hope. 
Thank  you, 

Mr  GREEN  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr  EILBERG.  I  yield  to  my  colleague, 
the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania   iMr. 
Green  < 
Mr   GREEN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  associate 


myself  completely  with  the  remarks  of 
the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania 

This  morning  I  spoke  to  the  leader- 
ship assembly  of  the  National  Confer- 
ence on  Soviet  Jewr>-  and  reaffirmed  my 
commitment  to  freer  ermgration  as 
chairman  of  the  Trade  Subcommittee 

I  am  in  complete  accord  with  the  ef- 
forts of  the  gentlewoman  from  New 
Jersey  with  whom  I  visited  the  Soviet 
Union  this  summer  'Mrs  Fenwick  >  and 
the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  'Mr. 
Eilberg  '  concerning  this  legislation  and 
liie  principle  freedom  of  people  to  enii- 
grate 

Mr.  WHALEN.  Mr,  Speaker.  I  yield  3 
minutes  to  the  gentlewom.an  from  New 
Jersey  '  Mrs,  Fenwick  ' . 

Mrs  FENWICK  Mr  Speaker,  we  are 
coming  now  to  the  moment  of  decision 
on  this  question  of  a  commission  on  se- 
curity and  cooperation  in  Europe,  a 
commission  to  monitor  the  accords  that 
were  written  into  an  international 
agreement  in  Helsinki. 

I  think  we  should  take  note  that  at 
this  moment  there  is  a  small  group  of 
dissidents.  Jews,  Catholics,  and  others. 
maybe  only  9  people  in  all.  who  have 
formed  a  group  in  the  Soviet  Union  to 
do  the  same  thing.  We  in  this  country- 
are  free,  but  m  that  country  one  of  the 
group.  Dr,  Yuri  Orlov  was  picked  up  on 
the  street  and  questioned  for  many 
hours  concerning  his  activity  m  this 
regard.  Another  member  of  that  group. 
Dr.  Vitaly  Rubin,  a  distinguished  sinol- 
ogist, is  also  in  the  group.  They  and  we 
are  hoping  that  these  international  ac- 
cords will  be  more  than  just  another 
empty  piece  of  paper- 
Here  today  we  have  a  chance  to  take 
a  first  step  in  the  direction  of  true  com- 
pliance. 

Mr.  Speaker,  m  enacting  this  legis- 
lation I  think  we  would  be  speaking  to 
those  principles  that  have  distinguished 
this  country  for  many  years.  There  is 
nothing  new  about  American  concern 
for  other  people.  When  I  was  a  child 
there  was  a  terrible  flood  in  the  Yellow, 
or  Yangtze  River  m  China,  and  many 
small  churches  w  Ohio  and  in  New  Jer- 
sey and  m  Colorado  sent  aid  to  the  Chi- 
nese, This  IS  the  kind  of  Nation  we 
have  always  been. 

Respect  for  the  dignity  of  the  individ- 
ual has  been  one  of  our  principles,  and 
the  rights  of  the  individual,  and  the 
right  of  dLssident  as  proclaimed  so  elo- 
quently by  Thomas  Jefferson  in  his  in- 
augural address. 

Mr,  Speaker,  this  kind  oI  conceiTi  is 
native  to  America  This  ought  to  be  the 
basis  of  our  international  relations. 
These  ought  to  be  the  things  of  which  we 
speak  to  the  world :  a  concern  for  our 
fellow  human  beings,  knowing  that  we 
are  all  one  family.  regardle.ss  of  distance 
and  dissent  or  any  other  kind  of  barrier: 
concern  for  their  right  to  freedom  of 
religion,  for  their  right  to  travel  and  be 
unified  with  their  families  ThL=  is  what 
this  bill  is  all  about 

Mr  FASCELL  Mr  Speaker,  I  yield  3 
minutes  to  the  distinguished  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts  'Mr  Drinan). 
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Mr.  DRINAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  August  1. 
1975,  was  a  verj-  historic  date. 

Mr,  Speaker,  today,  too.  is  a  historic 
date,  because  this  particular  Commission 
to  monitor  the  agreements  made  in  Hel- 
sinki will  have  a  far-reaching  impact  on 
all  tiiese  35  nations.  These  nations  will 
come  together  again  in  June  1977.  in  Bel- 
grade. This  Commission  that  is  formed 
todav  by  Congress,  the  bill  having  al- 
ready passed  the  Senate,  will  bring  to 
all  those  nations  information  on  a  reg- 
ular basis  about  compliance  or  noncom- 
pliance with  the  commitments  made  at 
Helsinki. 

At  the  Brussels  Conference  on  Soviet 
Jewry  in  February  1976.  the  greatest 
hope  cherished  by  the  1.200  delegates  was 
the  Helsinki  agreement;  everyone  at 
Brus.sels  looked  to  the  monitoring  by  the 
United  States,  particularly,  and  by  other 
nations  of  what  the  35  nations  agreed 
to  at  Helsinki.  The  problems  are  very 
broad,  freedom  of  travel,  free  cultural 
exchanges;  working  conditions  of  jour- 
nalists and  unification  of  families. 

I  am  happy  to  note  that  the  Holy  See 
was  one  of  the  signatories  among  the  35 
nations.  Lawyers  from  the  Holy  See  were 
very  active  for  2  years  at  the  committee 
meetings  held  in  Geneva  preparatory  to 
the  Helsinki  Declaration  of  August  1, 
1975. 

The  right  to  emigrate  is  very  drep  in 
the  philosophy  of  Judaism  and  Christi- 
anity and,  indeed,  in  Wer.tem  culture. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  take  pride  in  commend- 
ing the  gentlewoman  from  New  Jersey 
(Mrs.  Fenwick>  on  the  gentlewoman's 
liiitiative. 

Mr  Speaker.  I  also  commend  the  gen- 
tleman from  Florida  (Mr.  Fascell>  and 
the  gentleman's  subcommittee  on  broad- 
ening the  objectives  of  the  Commission. 
The  cooperation  of  all  35  nations  Is  In 
the  finest  spirit  of  detente.  All  these  na- 
tions are  entitled  to  information  that  Ls 
accurate  and  updated  with  respect  to 
compliance  or  noncompliance. 

Mr  Brezhnev  stated  in  the  most 
solemn  terms  at  Helsinki  and  on  several 
occajslons  thereafter  that  he  and  hl3 
country  wanted  to  fulfill  every  jot  and 
tittle  of  what  they  had  agreed  to  In  Hel- 
sinki. Our  own  President  said  the  same 
thing  In  very  strung  and  vigorous  terms. 
The  new  Commission  that  is  formed 
today  is  a  way  of  helping  all  of  the  peo- 
ple in  all  of  the  35  nations  that  became 
partners  at  Helsinki  to  be  faithful  to 
the  solemn  promises  that  they  made  on 
August  1,  1975. 

Mr  Speaker.  I  support  1.  2679  to  es- 
tablish a  Commission  to  monitor  inter- 
national compliance  with  the  Final  Act 
of  the  Conference  on  Security  and  Co- 
operation in  Europe.  The  Conference, 
which  lasted  more  than  2  years,  produced 
a  comprehensive  agreement  encompass- 
ing the  areas  of  European  security.  In- 
ternational cooperation  and  exchange 
of  information,  and  human  rights.  While 
the  provisions  of  the  Helsinki  Agreement 
are  declaration  of  intent,  without  the 
force  of  law,  all  participants  in  the  Con- 
ference recognize  their  strong  moral  obli- 
gation to  translate  the  promises  of  Hel- 
sinki into  reality. 
The  himian  rlght^s  provisions  of  the 


Helsinki  Agreement  kindled  a  glimmer  of 
hope  for  millions  of  oppressed  citizens  In 
tlie  Soviet  Union  and  the  other  Warsaw 
Pact  nations  which  signed  the  accord. 
In  particular,  thousands  of  Soviet  Jews 
desirmg  to  vLslt  with  their  families  or 
to  emigrate  to  Israel  undoubtedly  read 
the  agreement  as  it  was  printed  In  Prav- 
da  and  Izvestia  and  believed  that  their 
govenment  was  finally  going  to  allow 
them  to  leave  freely. 

The  agreement  asserts  as  a  funda- 
mental principle:  "the  participating 
States  will  respect  human  rights  and 
fundamental  freedoms,  including  the 
freedom  of  thought,  conscience,  religion, 
or  belief,  for  all  without  distinction  as 
to  race.  sex.  language,  or  religion."  Part 
III  of  the  agreement,  entitled  •Coopera- 
tion m  Humanitarian  and  Other  Fields", 
contains  the  following  statements: 

The  participating  states  make  it  their  aim 
to    facilitate   freer   movement   and    contacts. 

In  order  to  promote  further  development 
of  contracts  on  the  basis  of  family  ties  the 
participating  states  will  favorably  consider 
appllcatlon.s  for  travel  with  the  purpose  of 
allowing  persons  to  enter  or  leave  their  ter- 
ritory temporarily  and  on  a  regular  basis  if 
desired.  In  order  to  visit  members  of  their 
families. 

The  participating  States  will  deal  In  a 
positive  and  humanitarian  spirit  with  the 
applications  of  persons  who  wish  to  be  re- 
united with  members  of  their  famUy,  with 
special  attention  being  given  to  requests 
of  an  urgent  character — such  as  requests 
submitted  by  persons  who  are  ill  or  old  " 

They  (the  participating  States)  confirm  the 
presentation  of  an  application  concerning 
family  reunification  will  not  modify  the 
rights  and  obligations  of  the  applicant  or  of 
members  of  his  family. 

The  participating  States  Intend  to  facil- 
itate wider  travel  by  their  citizens  for  per- 
sonal or  professional  reasons    .   . 

If  these  declarations  of  intent  had,  in 
fact,  been  implemented  by  the  Soviet 
Union,  we  would  probably  not  be  consid- 
ering this  legislation  here  today.  Unfor- 
tunately, the  pledges  made  by  Secretary 
Brezhnev  at  Helsinki  last  August  remain 
largely  unfulfilled  promises  and  unreal- 
ized dreams  for  tliou.sands  of  Soviet  citi- 
zens. There  has  been  some  relaxation  of 
the  bureaucratic  requirements  and  regu- 
lations which  have  long  characterized 
Soviet  emigration  policy.  The  exit  visa 
fee  has  been  reduced  from  400  to  300 
rubles — $305.  Requirements  for  charac- 
ter references  for  applicants  have  been 
reduced.  For  the  first  time.  Individuals 
whose  appllcatlor\s  to  emigrate  are  re- 
jected can  appeal  adverse  decisions 
through  regular  channels. 

Yet  these  Improvements  fall  far  short 
of  the  pledges  made  at  Holslnkl.  A  Soviet 
citizen  desiring  to  emigrate  still  must 
pay  500  rubles— $675— to  renounce  Soviet 
citizenship  In  addition  to  the  exit  visa 
fee.  Applicants  for  visas  and  members  of 
their  families  are  still  subject  to  harass- 
ment and  reprisal.  In  direct  contraven- 
tion of  the  Helsinki  Agreement  provision 
quoted  above  The  Soviet  Government 
took  a  step  backward  on  December  22, 
1975,  when  it  implemented  a  regulation 
prohibiting  gifts  of  money  to  Soviet  citi- 
zens from  abroad.  This  new  prohibition 
strikes  directly  at  dlssicent  Soviets  or 
applicants  for  emigration  who  may  have 
lost  their  Jobs  and  are  therefore  depend- 


ent upon  gifts  from  friends  and  relatives 
abroad  for  their  survival. 

Most  important  of  all,  there  are  still 
130.000  requests  for  exit  visas  which 
have  not  yet  been  acted  upon  by  the  So- 
viet Government.  Some  of  these  requests 
were  submitted  5  years  ago  or  more. 
The  emigration  of  Soviet  Jews  has  de- 
clined sharply  from  approximately 
38,000  in  1973  to  20,000  in  1974,  and 
13,000  In  1975.  No  Increase  In  emigration 
has  occurred  since  the  Helsinki  Agree- 
ment was  signed  more  than  9  months 
ago. 

Since  the  Soviet  Government  does  not 
appear  to  be  abiding  by  the  provisions 
of  the  Helsinki  Agreement  in  good  faith, 
it  Is  imperative  that  the  United  SUtes 
increase  its  efforts  to  monitor  compU- 
ance  and  to  focus  international  atten- 
tion on  continued  violations.  The  estab- 
lishment of  a  CommLssion  on  Security 
and  Cooperation  in  Europe,  as  called  for 
by  thus  legislation,  will  fulfill  these  ob- 
jectives efficiently  and  at  a  nominal  cost. 
This  Commission  will  work  with  the  De- 
partment of  State  In  obtaining  informa- 
tion on  International  compliance  and 
bringing  their  findmgs  to  the  attention 
of  Congress  and  the  public. 

The  establishment  of  this  Commission 
will  not,  as  the  administration  contends, 
result  In  duplication  or  waste  of  effort 
Rather.  It  will  strengthen  our  resolve 
and  our  ability  to  act  on  behalf  of  those 
people  who  still  do  not  enjoy  the  funda- 
mental human  rights  Americans  often 
take  for  granted.  As  a  cosponsor  of  this 
bill  when  It  was  originally  Introduced  in 
the  House  by  tlie  gentlewoman  from 
New  Jersey  <Ms.  Fenwick*.  I  urge  the 
passage  of  S.  2679. 

Mr  WHALEN  Mr  Speaker.  I  yield  2 
minutes  to  the  distinguished  gentleman 
from  Illinois  <Mr.  Derwinski". 

Mr.  DERWINSKI  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise 
In  .support  of  S.  2679.  which  would  estab- 
lish a  Commission  on  Security  and  Co- 
operation In  Europe.  As  a  cosponsor  of 
the  original  bill.  H.R.  10275. 1  believe  that 
Its  enactment  Is  essential  to  monitor 
compliance  with  the  Helsinki  agreement. 

The  Helsinki  accords  are  nonbindlng 
and.  therefore,  their  effectiveness  de- 
pends on  the  good  will  of  the  signatories. 
However,  I  expect  that  the  Soviet  Union 
will  reluctantly,  if  at  all,  live  up  to  the 
points  in  the  so-called  Third  Basket  of 
the  Helsinki  documents,  since  human 
rights  abuses  are  so  prevalent  In  the 
U.S.S  R  ,  where  the  non-Russian  peoples 
find  their  language,  culture,  and  religion 
subject  to  constant  pressure.  The  na- 
tionalism of  the  non-Russian  peoples  re- 
mains the  biggest  weakness  of  the  Soviet 
Government,  which  has  tried  everything 
to  weaken  or  disburse  the  nationalism 
of  the  three  Baltic  peoples  as  well  as  the 
Ukrainians,  Armenians,  and  other  his- 
toric natlonahtles 

It  Is  also  Important  that  we  monitor 
human  rights  problems  that  continue  to 
exist  in  the  other  Eastern  Europe  coun- 
tries. We  must  not  forget  the  occupation 
of  Hungary  in  1956  and  of  Czechoslo- 
vakia in  1968.  when  Soviet  armed  forces 
nithlessly  crushed  the  efforts  of  those 
peoples  to  achieve  some  degree  of  free- 
do.m. 
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steps  are  being  taken  in  Canada.  Great 
Britain,  and  a  number  of  Western  Euro- 
pean nations  to  establish  official  bodies 
such  as  the  one  to  be  established  by  this 
bill.  An  American  commission,  properly 
coordinated  with  the  equivalent  entitles 
In  Western  European  countries.  Is  clearly 
needed  to  force  even  minimum  compli- 
ance with  the  Helsinki  agreement  by 
Communist  leaders. 

The  Commission  proposed  by  S.  2679, 
consisted  of  Members  of  the  House  and 
Senate  as  well  as  representatives  of  the 
Departments  of  State,  Defense,  and 
Commerce,  will  keep  the  Congress  and 
the  American  people  apprised  of  Soviet 
policy  as  it  relates  to  the  Helsinki  agree- 
ment. There  is  a  great  deal  of  what  I 
think  is  legitimate  distrust  of  Secretary 
of  State  Kissinger  in  many  circles  in  the 
United  States,  and  this  proposal  presents 
us  with  a  practical  vehicle  to  obtain  ac- 
curate and  indepth  reports  from  the  De- 
partment of  State  as  well.  I  think  it  will 
be  a  strong  self-disciplining  unit  on  ac- 
tions that  the  Secretary  authorizes  or 
personal  contracts  that  might  otherwise 
go  unreported. 

Mr,  Speaker.  I  urge  my  colleagues  in 
the  House  to  approve  this  bill. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  bill  is  brought  to  the 
floor  in  large  part,  because  of  the  elo- 
quence and  the  determination  of  the 
gentlewoman  from  New  Jersey  (Mrs, 
FENWicKt.  It  was  the  gentlewoman's 
persistence  that  brought  about  commit- 
tee hearings  and  consideration  and 
strong  support  by  the  House  Committee 
on  International  Relations. 

Mr,  Speaker,  I  also  commend  the 
chairman  of  the  subcommittee,  the 
gentleman  from  Florida  iMr.  FascelD 
for  his  farsighted  analysis  of  this  pic- 
ture and  support  for  this  measure. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  also  commend  to  the 
Members  a  study  of  the  committee  hear- 
ings themselves.  I  especially  call  their 
attention  to  a  very  profound  analysis  by 
our  colleague,  the  gentleman  from  Penn- 
sylvania <Mr.  EiLBERGi.  whcse  knowi- 
edge  and  concern  of  these  problems  was 
evident  In  the  gentleman's  testimony 
before  the  committee. 

Mr.  OILMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DERWINSKI  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  New  York. 

Mr.  GILM.\N.  Mr,  Speaker,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding  and  wish  to 
associate  myself  with  the  remarks  of  the 
gentleman  from  lUinois  <Mr.  Derwin- 
SKi)  and  I  wish  to  commend  the  gentle- 
woman from  New  Jersey  i  Mrs.  Fenwick'  , 
with  whom  I  joined  In  cosponsuring  this 
important  legislation  and  the  subcom- 
mittee chairman,  Mr.  Fascell,  for  bring- 
ing this  matter  to  the  floor  so  expe- 
ditiously. 

Mr,  Speaker,  I  rise  in  support  of  S 
2679,  establishing  a  Commission  on  Secu- 
rity and  Cooperation  in  Europe,  legisla- 
tion that  has  been  approved  by  the  other 
body  and  which  is  similar  to  the  bill  I 
casponsored.  H.R.  12333. 

This  measure  authorizes  tlie  creation 
of  a  15-member  commission,  first,  to 
monitor  the  acts  of  the  signatories  to  the 


final  act  of  the  Conference  on  Security 
and  Cooperation  In  Europe — the  Helsinki 
agreement  of  August  1.  1975 — focusing 
particular  attention  on  those  aspects  of 
the  agreement  relatmg  to  cooperation  in 
humanitarian  fields,  and  second,  to  moni- 
tor and  encourage  the  development  of 
programs  and  activities  by  go\  ernmental 
and  nongovernmental  organizations  tliat 
expand  East-West  economic  cooperation 
and  that  promote  greater  communication 
of  people  and  ideas  between  the  East  and 
the  West. 

This  measure  reflects  the  concern  cf 
the  International  Relations  Committee, 
of  which  I  am  a  member,  of  reports  that 
the  Soviet  Union  has  violated  the  prin- 
ciples set  forth  in  the  Helsinki  agree- 
ment— that  fundamental  human  rights 
have  been  violated.  The  refusal  by  the 
Soviet  Union  to  permit  Nobel  Laureate 
Andrei  Sakharov  to  travel  to  Oslo  to 
receive  the  Nobel  Peace  Prize;  the  polit- 
tlcal  pressures  on  the  non-Russian 
peoples  of  the  USSR.:  the  harassment 
of  Soviet  Jews  and  political  dissidents  by 
Soviet  authorities;  and  the  imprison- 
ment of  Soviet  Jews  as  "Prisoners  of 
Zion — Prisoners  of  Conscience"  whose 
only  crime  was  to  seek  immigration  from 
the  Soviet  Union — together  with  the 
140,000  persecuted  Soviet  Jews  who  have 
applied  for  exit  visas — underscore  the 
need  to  create  a  congressional-execu- 
tive commission  to  monitor  the  Helsinki 
agreement. 

Contrary  to  the  view  that  the  proposed 
Commission  could  not  significantly  add 
to  the  information  being  compiled  or 
that  it  could  not  "exercise  a  more  effec- 
tive monitoring  role  than  existing  com- 
mittees or  subcommittees  of  the  Con- 
gress," there  does  exist  an  important 
opportunity  for  such  a  commission.  As 
the  Committee  on  International  Rela- 
tions stated  in  its  report  accompanying 
S,  2679,  crsating  a  commission  on 
security  and  cooperation  in  Europe 
"would  combine  the  vast  information- 
gathering  resources  of  the  executive 
branch  with  the  independence  of  an 
autonomous  Government  organization 
composed  in  large  measure  of  Senators 
and  Representatives  and  chaired  by  a 
Member  of  Congress." 

Mr,  Speaker,  in  the  interest  of 
assuring  that  the  Helsinki  agreement 
will  be  properly  monitored  by  an  inde- 
pendent congressional -executive  agency, 
I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  this 
measure  and  to  create  a  commission  that 
will  scrutinize  the  implementation  and 
compliance  of  this  important  interna- 
tional agreement— an  agreement  that 
purports  to  build  bridges  in  human 
understanding. 

Mr,  DERWINSKI.  Mr  Speaker,  in 
conclusion,  I  am  pleased  to  see  that  some 
of  the  truly  great  statesmen  of  the 
House  are  supporting  this  measure.  I 
urge  adoption  of  the  bill 

Mr,  FASCELL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  the 
gentleman  from  North  Carolina  (Mr, 
Fountain  < . 

Mr,  FOUNTAIN.   Mr    Speaker.  I   rL'^e 


m  support  of  thi';  leei.'^lation.  and  would 
like  to  associate  myself  with  the  views 
of  the  chairman  of  the  subcommittee,  the 
distingiushed  gentleman  Irom  Florida 
'  Mr.  Fascell  ' ,  the  ranking  minority 
member  of  his  subcommittee,  the  distin- 
guished gentleman  from  Kansas  <Mr, 
Winn  »  and  lam  particularly-  happy  to 
commend  the  gentlewoman  from  New 
Jersey  iMrs.  F'enwicki  for  her  idea  and 
her  concern  and  her  co-authorship  of 
this  legislation. 

I  would  Uke  to  make  one  observation.  It 
is  my  hope  that  the  commission,  once 
appointed,  will  act  expeditiously  in  the 
interest  of  efficiency  and  economy  It 
must  be  a  temporaiy  commission,  other- 
wise I  would  not  support  it,  I  thiiik  the 
:.ob  can  be  done  over  a  reasonable  period 
of  time.  I  hope  1  year  will  be  adequate. 
Certainly  two  should  be  sufficient  to  get 
an  accurate  picture. 

Conservently.  I  would  like  to  express 
the  hope  that  the  gentleman  from 
Florida  and  his  subcommittee  monitor 
the  Monitoring  Commission  tc  the  end 
that  it  does  not  become  another  com- 
mission of  long  duration. 

I  also  hope  the  appropriate  subcom- 
mittee, of  the  Government  operations 
Committre,  on  which  both  the  gentle- 
man from  Florida  and  I  serve,  will  exer- 
cise surveillance  over  tliis  commission,  to 
see  that  it  gets  the  job  done  quickly  and 
make  its  report.  The  p3ople  of  America — 
in  fact,  people  all  over  the  world — neel 
to  know  who  has  been  adhering  to  and 
who  has  been  violating  the  so-called 
Helsinki  agreements  dealing  with  secu- 
rity and  cooperation  in  Europe,  includ- 
ing the  extent  of  East-West  economic 
cooperation  and  the  extent  to  which 
there  Ls  an  interchange  of  ideas  and 
people  between  the  East  and  West. 

Mr.  FASCELL,  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  the  dis- 
tinguished gentleman  from  Florida  iMr. 
Lehman  < 

Mr.  LEHMAN  Mr  Speaker.  I  want  to 
rise  in  support  of  this  legislation  and  to 
commend  the  distinguished  chairman 
of  the  subcommittee,  my  colleague  from 
Florida  iMr  Fascell  ' .  the  ranking 
minority  member  of  the  subcommittee 
'  Mr.  Whalen  I  and  particularly  the 
gentlelady  from  New  Jersey  iMrs. 
Fenv^'icki,  for  taking  a  great  deal  of 
initiative  in  seeing  that  this  is  brought 
to  the  floor  of  the  House  o'  Representa- 
tives. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  a  sponsor  of  thL--  bill 
to  establish  a  commission  to  monitor 
compliance  with  the  Hensiiiki  accord. 
I  am  pleased  to  see  such  prompt  con- 
,gres.sional  action  on  this  measure. 

This  prompt  action  is  a  reflection  of 
the  strong  .sentiment  m  Congress  that 
the  Soivet  Union  must  live  up  to  the 
agreements  it  signs  with  the  United 
States. 

On  August  1.  1975,  the  Soviei  Union, 
the  United  States,  and  33  other  nations 
signed  the  final  act  of  the  Conference 
on  Security  and  Cooperation  in  Helsinki, 
Finland. 

The  language  of  the  Helsinki  accord 
affirms  that — 
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The  participating  States  ^-lU  respect 
human  rlghi*  and  fundamental  freedoms. 
Including  the  freedom  of  thought,  con 
science,  religion  or  belief,  for  all  without  dis- 
tinction as  to  race.  sex.  language  or 
religion. 

They  will  promote  and  encourage  the 
effective  exercise  of  civil,  political,  economic, 
social,  cultural  and  other  rights  and  free- 
doms all  of  which  derive  from  the  Inherent 
dignity  of  the  human  person  and  are 
essential  for  his  free  and  full  development. 

It  Is  well  known  that  the  Soviet  Union 
presently  allows  little  freedom  of 
religious  expression  for  the  people 
trapped  within  its  borders.  Jewish  and 
other  cultures  have  been  systematically 
uprooted.  Political  freedom  is  denied  to 
all. 
The  Helsinki  accord  goes  on  to  say : 
The  participating  States  will  deal  In  a  pos- 
itive and  humanitarian  spirit  with  the  ap- 
plications of  persons  who  wish  to  be  re- 
united with  members  of  their  family. 

Many  of  us  in  the  House  have  recently 
participated  in  a  vigil  for  scores  of  Jew- 
ish families  who  have  been  separated  by 
the  inhuman  emigration  policies  of  the 
Soviet  Union. 

The  American  people  already  mistrust 
the  Soviets  after  decades  of  broken 
promises  and  pledges.  In  recent  years, 
however,  we  have  been  told  that  the 
United  States  has  developed  a  new  rela- 
tionship of  detente  with  the  Soviet 
Union.  Tlie  basis  of  this  new  relationship 
is  the  SALT  agreements  to  limit  nuclear 
weapons. 

The  American  people  will  be  watching 
Soviet  compliance  with  the  Helsinki  ac- 
cord to  see  whether  the  Soviets  can  now 
be  trusted  to  keep  an  agreement  with  the 
United  suites.  If  the  Soviets  do  not  re- 
spect the  agreements  reached  in  Hel- 
sinki, it  would  be  naive  for  us  to  believe 
that  the  Soviets  are  keeping  their  other 
agreements  with  us. 

The  Commission  we  are  seeking  to  es- 
tablish to  monitor  compliance  with  the 
Helsinki  accord  will  answer  this  key  ques- 
tion of  whether  the  Soviets  now  keep 
their  word. 

If  they  do  not.  the  American  people 
should  know  this  and  the  sooner,  the 
better. 

Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  reserve 
the  balance  of  my  time,  but  I  notify  the 
Chair  that  I  have  no  further  requests 
for  time 

Mr  WHALEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  2 
minutes  to  the  distinguished  gentleman 
from  Ohio  <Mr.  Ashbrook>. 

Mr.  ASHBROOK  Mr  Speaker,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding  to  me. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  say  at  the  outset  that 
in  the  years  I  have  been  here,  there  have 
been  a  substantial  number  of  people  who 
think  that  I  have  been  here  too  long, 
and  I  guess,  after  listening  to  this  de- 
bate today,  I  have  to  say  that  this  is  the 
first  time  in  my  career  that  I  do  think 
I  have  been  here  too  long. 

I  cannot  help  but  think  that  I  am  in 
another  world.  This  is  the  same  House 
that  killed  the  Internal  Security  Com- 
mittee This  is  the  same  House  that  has 
effectively — and  we  do  not  have  2  hours 
today  to  detail  It — destroyed  the  intelli- 
gence apparatus  of  this  country.  Now, 


we  are  making  much  ado  about  some- 
thing we  already  know.  There  is  no  doubt 
in  anybody's  mind — in  the  real  world 
that  is — that  the  Communists  would  op- 
erate in  the  way  they  have  after  our 
blundering  acceptance  of  the  Helsinki 
accords.  They  have  never  kept  a  treaty, 
they  have  always  broken  their  word.  We 
act  as  though  there  is  something  differ- 
ent here,  that  they  are  not  doing  what 
they  said  they  would  do.  At  least  that  is 
what  the  debate  up  to  now  has  told  us. 

Maybe  it  makes  sense  to  the  Members 
on  the  other  side  of  the  aisle,  but  cer- 
tainly not  to  me.  How  can  we  expect  the 
Soviet  Union  to  do  anything  other  than 
what  they  have  done  for  the  past  60 
years?  Yet.  the  debate  sounds  as  though 
we  are  startled  that  they  are  not  doing 
what  they  said  they  would  do. 

If  we  start  out  thinking  they  would— 
including  the  State  Department  and  the 
people  down  at  the  other  end  of  Penn- 
sylvania Avenue — that  is  where  we  are 
in  trouble.  I  cannot  help  but  think  that 
I  am  in  another  world,  sitting  here  and 
listening  to  colleagues  whom  I  love  and 
whom  I  respect,  talking  about  an  Issue 
such  as  communism  with  little  sense  of 
urgency.  It  just  does  not  make  sense  to 
set  up  some  commi-ssion  to  study  what  we 
already  know.  I  doubt  that  tliere  will  be 
two  members  on  this  commission  who 
oppose  detente. 

As  I  said,  we  killed  the  Internal  Secu- 
rity Committee.  The  majority  party 
seemed  to  think  that  it  was  necessary. 
Now.  are  we  going  to  selectively  pick  up 
a  little  bit  of  security  here  and  a  little 
bit  of  security  there  and  give  the  im- 
pression that  we  are  doing  something 
when  we  really  are  not? 

I  will  be  hard  pressed  to  vote  against 
thLs  resolution  but  I  probably  will.  For 
the  first  time  in  all  these  years  I  see  my 
friend  Bob  Drinan,  with  whom  I  served 
on  the  Internal  Security  Committee, 
come  out  on  the  anti-Communist  side. 
We  used  to  operate  by  a  litmus  paper 
test — if  I  were  against  it.  he  was  for  it. 
If  he  were  against  It  I  invariably  would 
be  for  it.  It  worked  almost  100  percent 
of  the  time  and  served  us  very  well.  Now 
I  wonder.  Maybe  I  do  not  really  wonder. 

Mr  DRINAN  Mr  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ASHBROOK  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Massachusetts. 

Mr  DRINAN.  Mr  Speaker.  I  am  de- 
lighted that  Uie  gentlemar.  is  going  to 
vote  for  this  and  that  we  are  together 
on  this,  because  he  clearly  sees  that  this 
has  no  relevance  to  the  Internal  Security 
Committee. 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  On  that  basis.  I  can 
agree  with  my  colleague  It  has  very  lit- 
tle to  do  with  anything  that  unremotely 
resembles  security  or  our  security  inter- 
ests. I  note  that  Father  Drinan  in  his 
remarks  said  It  would  help  promote 
detente.  It  probably  will  and  for  that 
reason.  If  not  for  any  other,  we  should 
reject  it. 

Mr.  WHALEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  2 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Illinois 

I  Mr.  FiNDLEYI  . 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  listened 
carefully  to  my  good  friend  from  Ohio 


1  Mr.  AsHBROoK  > .  I  can  understand  why 
he  would  voice  sentiments  as  he  did, 
but  what  we  have  today  before  us  is 
whether  we  should  have  a  commission  or 
not. 

I  viewed  with  great  apprehension  the 
Helsinki  Conference,  and  I  urged  our 
President  not  to  dignify  it  by  going  there 
and  signing  the  document.  I  have  some 
of  the  same  concerns  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio  'Mr.  Ashbrook>  voiced,  but  the 
question  is.  should  we  have  this  commis- 
sion or  not.  I  tliink  the  an.swer  is  clearly 
established  on  the  affirmative  side. 

This  commission  may  not  measure  up 
to  our  expectations,  but  it  will  provide 
us  with  the  means  for  oversight  of  the 
agreements  developed  in  the  Helsinki 
Conference  and.  I  believe,  is  worthy  of 
support. 

Mr.  ROSENTHAL  Mr  Speaker,  9 
months  ago,  when  the  United  States 
signed  the  Helsinki  agreement  on  Secu- 
rity and  Cooperation  in  Europe.  I  and 
many  of  my  colleagues  were  extremely 
doubtful  that  the  accord  would  fulfill  its 
proml.se  of  greater  human  rights  in  Com- 
munist bloc  countries  Unfortunately, 
subsequent  events  have  borne  that  pes- 
simism out.  In  recent  weeks,  Soviet  re- 
pression of  Jews  and  dissidents  has  actu- 
ally Intensified  The  KGB  has  applied 
increased  pressure  to  silence  the  opposi- 
tion. The  pages  of  Pravda  have  carried 
more  fiercely  anti-Semitic  cartoons  than 
ever  before  Despite  the  initial  failure 
of  Helsinki,  however,  I  am  liopeful  that 
we  in  Congress  can  utilize  that  accord 
to  secure  greater  human  rights  for  Jews 
and  other  minorities  in  the  Soviet  Union. 

The  Helsinki  agreement  was  in  essence 
an  outgrowth  of  Soviet -American  de- 
tente, pursued  by  the  Kremlin  for  two 
reasons  The  central  Soviet  motive  has 
been  its  urgent  need  for  technological 
and  economic  assistance  from  the  West, 
particularly  the  United  States  The  Rus- 
sians have,  moreover,  sought  to  expand 
their  influence  in  non-Communist  na- 
tions by  improving  their  international 
Image. 

The  Helsinki  agreement  was  tailor- 
made  to  Soviet  needs  Designed  to  pro- 
mote greater  economic  cooperation,  it  is 
of  primary  benefit  to  the  USSR.  More- 
over, Its  vague  guarantees  of  human 
rights  fuel  the  regimes  propaganda  about 
"socialist  freedom,"  The  cost  to  the  So- 
viet Union  is  negligible,  since  the  agree- 
ment provides  no  means  of  enforcing  or 
even  monitoring  the  Kremlin's  promises. 

The  administration,  unfortunately,  has 
been  reluctant  to  call  the  Soviet  Union 
to  account  for  its  neglect  of  the  human 
rights  provisions,  known  as  "Basket 
Three  '  President  Ford  and  Secretary 
Kissinger — more  concerned  with  protect- 
ing their  Investment  in  cooperation  than 
in  making  that  cooperation  meaningful- 
have  consistently  opposed  efforts  to  pry 
the  Kremlin's  fingers  from  around  the 
throats  of  Soviet  Jews.  The  task  of  ob- 
taining compliance  with  the  Helsinki 
agreement  has  fallen  to  us  in  Congress. 

I  believe  we  can  undertake  two  ac- 
tions to  gain  that  compliance.  The  first 
step  was  taken  yesterday  with  adoption 
of  the  Fenwick-Case  resolution  creating 
a  commission   to  monitor  violations   of 
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Helsinski's  human  rights  provisions.  The 
Commission  will  focus  on  one  of  the 
Soviet  objectives:  namely,  the  desire  for 
an  improved  reputation  By  exposing 
Soviet  practices  which  violate  Basket 
Three,  the  Commission  can  explode  the 
Kremlin's  myths  about  the  happine.s.s  and 
freedom  of  its  Jewish  citizens.  Tlii.'^  body 
will  generate  public  concern  over  Soviet 
oppression  and  then  focus  that  pre.s.sure 
on  the  regime.  In  effect,  the  CommLssion 
can  become  the  enforcement  mechanism 
which  the  agreement  itself  neglected. 

A  second  congressional  action  will  un- 
doubtedly encounter  stiffer  opposition.  I 
believe  that  in  determining  the  level  of 
economic  and  technological  assistance  to 
the  Soviet  Union  we  should  take  into 
account  the  extent  of  Soviet  compliance 
with  its  treaty  obligations.  Tlie  Helsinki 
agreement  has  provided  a  more  encom- 
passing framework  in  which  to  judge 
Soviet  conduct.  America  need  not  sup- 
ply know-how  and  commodities  to  Rus- 
sia so  long  as  the  Kremlin  ignores  its  Hel- 
sinki obligations.  We  should  make  our 
position  clear:  the  Soviet  Union  will  not 
receive  the  aid  for  which  it  pursues  de- 
tente, until  it  honors  its  international 
commitments. 

Finally,  allow  me  to  emphasize  that  we 
should  not  limit  our  demands  for  Soviet 
Jewry  to  the  right  of  emigration.  Those 
who  wish  to  remain  in  their  homeland 
should  be  able  to  do  so  without  sacrific- 
ing their  culture  or  religion.  The  Soviet 
Union  has  pledged  itself  to  "re.spect  hu- 
man rights  and  fundamental  freedoms. 
Including  the  freedom  of  thought,  con- 
science, religion  or  belief,  for  all  without 
distinction  as  to  race.  sex.  language,  or 
religion."  The  time  has  come  to  make 
that  pledge  good. 

Mr.  Speaker,  every  bit  of  pressure 
makes  the  policy  of  oppression  and 
supression  more  costly  to  the  Soviet 
Union.  We  can  make  the  Helsinki  agree- 
ment a  key  tool  in  obtaining  liixralized 
treatment  of  minority  groups  in  the  So- 
viet Union.  It  is  clear  that  Congress,  not 
the  administration,  must  take  tJie  initia- 
tive in  gaining  compliance  with  the  ac- 
cord. 

Mr.  KOCH.  Mr.  Speake:-,  I  n^v  in  sup- 
port of  the  pending  le^'islation  which 
would  establish  the  Commi.ssion  on  Se- 
curity and  Cooperation  in  Europe.  F^lrst. 
I  want  to  congratulate  our  colleague. 
MiLLiCENT  Fenwick,  for  having  been  tlie 
initiating  sponsor  and  I  w:us  pleased  to 
have  been  a  casponsor  with  her  at  the 
time  of  its  introduction.  I  am  one  of 
those  who  believes  that  detente  is  a  two- 
way  street — not  a  one-way  thoroughfare 
from  us  to  them.  This  bill,  by  establish- 
ing a  CommLssion  to  monitor  the  action.s 
of  the  Helsinki  signatories,  with  report-s 
to  the  Congress  every  6  month.s  by  the 
President,  will  help  us  determine  whether 
we  were  correct  in  signing  the  accord 
or  whether  we  were  in  error  When  that 
committee  reports,  the  force  of  .^mcri- 
can  public  opinion  can  then  bo  broupht 
to  bear  upon  violations  by  sipnatorv- 
states  in  particular  Uio^e  .';ignator>- 
states  that  are  not  democratic  and 
which  have  signed  the  Helsinki  Conven- 
tion agreeing  to  the  principles  of  free- 


dom of  travel,  acceptable  working  con- 
ditions for  journalists,  the  reunification 
of  families  and  the  uicrea.sed  exchange 
of  ideas 

It  is  distressins  ttial  the  administra- 
tion has  oppo.sed  this  bill.  I  hope  that 
the  Congress  by  resoundingly  pa.ssing  the 
bill  will  alert  the  adnnnistration  that 
we  here  in  the  Congre.s.s  intend  to  have 
our  say  in  the  field  of  foreign  affairs,  and 
that  we  will  not  blindly  trast  the  ad- 
ministration in  that  sensitive  and  im- 
portant area  of  national  life. 

Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ri.se  m  sup- 
port of  S.  2679.  the  bill  I  have  cospon- 
sored  to  establish  a  Congressional  Com- 
mission on  Security  and  Cooperation  in 
Europe  to  monitor  the  compliance  of  all 
nations  with  the  1975  Helsinki  .Accord — 
wiiich  supposedly  guaranteed  human 
rights  and  freedom  of  movement  to  citi- 
zens of  all  countries 

I  believe  this  commission  is  necessary 
for  three  main  rea.sons. 

First,  we  must  never  let  any  country 
who  has  signed  the  Helsinki  Accord,  es- 
pecially the  Soviet  Union,  think  that  the 
rest  of  the  world  believes  that  this  agree- 
ment is  merely  a  scrap  of  paper  which 
can  be  ignored  whenever  any  nation 
wishes  to  ignore  it. 

We  must  be  firm  in  our  resolve  that 
ever>-  nation  signing  the  accord  should 
be  held  strictly  accountable  for  any  ac- 
tions to  deny  its  citizens  the  freedoms 
embodied  in  that  agreement.  If  any  na- 
tion does  fail  to  abide  by  the  accord, 
then  we  must  take  it  to  task  at  ever\-  op- 
portunity, until  public,  international 
pre.ssure  forces  it  to  right  those  wrongs, 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  think  we  have  seen 
in  the  past  that  such  international  pres- 
sure does  work  to  convince  some  nations 
to  stop,  or  at  least  lessen,  their  oppres- 
sive practices.  And  I  think  we  have  seen 
that  if  this  pre.ssure  itself  ceases,  those 
\er\-  nations  will  attempt  to  renew  their 
oppression. 

I  believe  that  the  Soviet  Union  is  .iust 
such  a  case  in  point.  We  all  know  that 
the  Soviets  are  incredibly  difficult  to  deal 
witti  when  it  comes  to  human  rights  and 
freedom  of  emigration  for  citizens  of  that 
nation. 

Many  of  us  in  Congress  have  written 
numerous  letters,  made  speeches,  sent 
t^-Iegrams.  signed  petitions  and  even 
traveled  to  the  Soviet  Union  to  intercede 
with  judicial  and  emigration  officials. 
Hearings  are  held  by  our  colleagues  on 
the  abuses  of  human  rights. 

Yet  very  few  of  these  activities  are 
even  acknowledged  by  the  Soviets,  which 
is  quite  frustrating.  Yet  we  know  that  the 
Soviets  are  wat^'hmg.  and  that  tiiey  hear 
what  we  are  saying,  because  they  have 
changed  tlieir  practices  in  the  past^ — in 
ajjparent  response  to  these  and  other 
efforts  by  other  concerned  Americans 
and  people  from  other  nations. 

And  they  make  our  efforts  as  difflcult 
as  possible,  so  a,s  to  te.'^t  our  resolve.  They 
are  waiting  for  us  to  falter. 

This  new  congressional  commission 
can  be  a  force  in  the  effort  to  promote 
human  rights,  and  a  force  which  can 
show  the  world  that  we  take  the  Helsinki 
Accord  verv  seriouslv  and  that  we  rem.am 


committed  to  the  cause  of  liberty  for  all 
peoples 

Tins  commLssion  provides  us  m  Con- 
gress with  the  ofScial  mechanism  to 
monitor  what  other  nations  are  doing, 
or  not  doing,  to  live  by  the  Helsinki 
Agreement.  This  mechanism  shouid 
prove  useful  ii;  making  more  people 
aware  of  how  important  human  righte 
should  be  to  all  of  us.  and  what  has  to 
be  done  to  guarantee  such  rights. 

Also,  the  commission  can  focus  inter- 
national pres-sure  on  those  who  continue 
to  restrict  such  rights,  in  an  effort  to  con- 
vince them,  to  change  such  policies. 

My  second  reason  to  support  this  bill 
and  this  commission  is  that  by  e«tab- 
li.shing  such  a  body,  we  let  those  people 
who  are  oppressed  know  that  we  ha^■e 
not  forgotten  them  or  tlieir  plight.  This 
gives  them  the  will  to  continue  their  own 
fight,  and  we  must  not  deny  them  this 
encouragement 

When  I  traveled  to  the  Soviet  Union 
as  a  member  of  the  House  Judiciary 
SuDcommittee  on  Immigration,  many  of 
the  Soviet  Jews  and  dissidents  I  spoke 
with  emphasized  that  they  looked  to  us 
for  the  morale  and  will  to  continue. 

Lastly.  I  believe  that  this  Commis- 
sion is  necessarj'  to  give  Congress  an 
independent  .source  of  information  and 
action    regarding    the    Helsinki    Accord, 

All  too  often  m  the  past  Congress 
through  its  own  lack  of  initiative  has 
.seen  its  opinions  ignored  by  an  insensi- 
tive executive  branch.  As  the  most  di- 
rect, elected  representatives  of  the  peo- 
ple, we  have  the  responsibility  to  ex- 
press ourselves  on  all  Lssues  &s  Im- 
portant as  human  rights,  and  the  ac- 
tions of  other  nations  to  live  by  agree- 
ments the  United  States  has  signed  and 
which  purport  to  guarantee  such  free- 
doms 

The  Congressional  Commission  on  Se- 
curity and  Cooperation  in  Europe  will 
make  us  better  able  to  fulfill  t.his  re- 
sponsibility, and  I  urge  ail  my  colleagues 
in  the  House  to  support  its  establish- 
ment. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  The  ques- 
tion is  on  the  motion  offered  by  the 
gentleman  from  Florida  'Mr,  Fascell  > 
that  the  House  suspend  the  rule':  and 
pa.ss  the  Senate  bill  'S.  2679'.  as 
amended 

The  question  was  taken, 

Mr  DERWINSKI,  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
that  I  demand  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  SPE.'\KER  pro  tempore  Pursuant 
to  clause  .3  of  rule  XXVII  and  the  Chair's 
prior  announcement,  further  proceed- 
ings on  this  motion  will  be  postponed 
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Mr  FASCELL,  Mr  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legLslative  days  in  which  to 
revise  and  extend  their  remarks  on  the 
Senate  bill  lust  considered. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Florida? 

There  was  no  objection. 
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INDEPENDENT  SAFETY  BOARD  ACT  highways.  In  order  to  facihtate  Imple- 

AMENDMENTS  mentation  of  an  expanded  highway  pro- 
gram the  committee  authorized  $700,000 

Mr.  HOWARD.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move  to  ^^^.^  ^^^  requested  by  the  Board.  The 

suspend  the  rules  and  pass  the  bill  i  H_R.  ^j^^^.  j^^^nt  for  authorizing  these  added 

12118)  to  amend  the  Independent  Safe-  ^^^^^  ^^  ^^^  ^^  Board  to  expand  its  staff 

ty  Board  Act  of  1974  to  authorize  addi-  ^^^^  20  employees  to  at  least  41  em- 

tional  appropriations  and  for  other  pur-  ^^^y^^  jn  the  highway  safety  program, 

poses,  as  amended.  g^  ^j^^^  i^  ^.^n  more  ably  fulfill  the  objec- 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows:  ^^^^  ^^  ^^^^  program. 

Be  it  enacted  ^^/'^/^f  "''Jf.  "J***  "°"f  °J,  The  committee  has  a  strong  commit- 

Representatives    of    the     United    States    of  *       .      „„f„»„    ;„    ♦  mncnnrtjifinn     The 

America  in  Congress  a.->sembled.  That  section  ment   to  safety   m   transporUtlon.    ine 

309  of  the  Independent  Safety  Board  Act  of  expanded  capacity  to  investigate  high- 

1974  (49  use.  1907)  Is  amended  by  adding  way  accidents  and  evaluate  d&ta collected 

at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new  sen-  ^y  the  Board  exemplifies  only   a  small 

tence:    'There  are  authorized  to  be  appro-  jj^^.  significant  portion  of  that  commit- 

priated  for  the  purpose  of  this  Act  not  to  _gj^t    Hopefully    these  increased  funds 

exceed  $3,800,000  for  the  transition  quarter  .                            additional  ways  tO  re- 

$16  400  000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  Sep-  ways.  I  urge  that  the  House  pass  the  bill 

tember  30.  1978.  such  sums  to  remain  avail-  as  reported  by  the  committee. 

able  until  expended  •.  j^r.    SNYDER.    Mr.    Speaker.    I    yield 

The    SPEAKER    pro    tempore.    Is    a  myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume, 

second  demanded?  Mr.  Speaker.  I  concur  with  all  which 

Mr   SNYDER   Mr.  Speaker.  I  demand  has  been  said  in  support  of  the  pending 

a  second.  bill.  H.R.  12118.  to  authorize  additional 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Without  appropriations  for  the  National  Trans- 
objection,  a  second  will  be  considered  as  portation  Safety  Board— NTSB. 
ordered.  We  recognize  that  the  primary  role  of 

There  was  no  ob.iection.  NTSB    heretofore    has    been    to    inves- 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  gen-  tlgate   aircraft   accidents — this   because 

tleman  from  New  Jer.sey  (Mr.  Howard"  the  Board  assumed  the  aircraft  accident 

will  be  recognized  for  20  minutes,  and  the  investigation     function     of     the     Civil 

gentleman  from  Kentucky  <Mr.  Snyder  1  Aeronautics  Board— CAB — when  it— the 

will  be  recognized  for  20  minutes.  NTSB — was  established  by  the  Depart- 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman  ment  of  Transportation  Act  of  1967.  The 

from  New  Jersey  (Mr.  Howard".  Board  is  authorized  to  continue  the  in- 

Mr.  HOWARD.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  vestigation  of  aircraft  accidents  at  the 

myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume.  current  levei  under  H.R.  12118.  but  the 

Mr.  Speaker,  H.R.  12118  provides  au-  bill  authorizes  greater  emphasis  on  the 
thorizations  for  appropriations  for  the  investigation  of  surface  transportetion 
National  Transportation  Safety  Board,  accidents — as  my  colleague  Mr  Shuster. 
This  Board  is  an  independent  agency ;  its  ranking  member  on  the  Surface  Trans- 
primary  objective  is  to  improve  tlie  .safety  portation  Subcommittee  will  discuss  in 
climate  in  the  Nation's  transportation  detail. 

system.  In  order  to  achieve  that  goal,  the  ^5  reported  by  the  Committee  on  Pub- 
Board  investigates  accidents  involving  jj^  works  and  Transportation,  H.R. 
the  various  modes  of  tr-ansportation.  de-  12II8  simply  authorizes  NTSB  spending 
termines  the  probable  cause  of  the  accl-  levels  for  fiscal  years  1977  and  1978.  as 
dents,  evaluates  the  data  it  receives,  and  ^.pn  ^s  for  the  3-month  interim  period 
makes  recommendations  designed  to  between  fiscal  years  1976  and  1977.  as 
prevent  similar  future  occurrences.  The  follows: 
Board  maintains  a  training  program,  (in  millions) 
througll  which   it   publicizes   the  results  interim  period.  July   l-September  30. 

of  its  work  so  that  the  benefits  gleaned        i976   •  3  ■ 

therefrom  can  be  uUlized  by  others  in-     Fl.scal   year   1977 - -     js  2 

volved  in  the  commerce  of  our  country.    Fiscal   year   1978.- 

Last    March    the    Subcommittees    on  ^  initially  proposed  by  NTSB  under 

Aviation    and    Surface    Transportation  chairman  John  Reed,  the  authorization 

held  a  joint  hearing  on  this  legislation,  levels  recommended  were  as  follows: 

Based  upon  the  testimony  received  at  im  millions  1 

these  hearings,  it  was  our  determination  ,17  3 

that  the  necessary  funds  should  be  pro-     !.}«^»j    y^*;    ^g^g _ jg  5 

vided  to  the  Board  so  that  it  can  carry  '        '                                  ♦    ^i,  ■ 

out  its  vital  safety  function.  I  am  certain  As    modified    by    present    Chairman 

that  everyone  will  agree  that  tlie  Nation's  Webster  Todd,  the  authorization  levels 

transportation  system  must  be  made  as  recommended  were  as  follows: 

safe  as  possible  The  Committee  on  Public  jm  millions) 

Works  and  Transportation  will  do  all    pj^^,   y^^^.   1977 $14.6 

it  can  to  foster  safety  in  that  system.  We     piscal   year    1978 - 15.  7 

believe  funds   authorized   to   be   appro-  comparison,  the  President's 

priated   to   Uie  Board   will   permit   the  ^^^^^^^' ^^  Sthorization  level  for 

Board  to  properly  perform  those  aspects  ouagei  '"^'^   "'^                 ,„tinnn    Tn  tills 

of  the  Governments  safety  program  that  fiscal  year  \f  ^^a\  J  ^^  million    In  this 

it  has  been  directed  to  implement.  connection,  it  should  be  noted  that  the 

One  factor  that  emerged  from  the  evi-  Independent  Safety  Board  Act  of  1974 

dence  adduced  at  the  hearings  is  that  authorizes  NTSB   to  submit   Its  budget 

the  Board  should  pursue  a  more  vigorous  recommendations   directly   to   Congress 

role  in  fostering  safety  on  the  Nation's  simultaneously    with   its   submission   of 
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the  same  recommendations  to  the  Presi- 
dent or  to  OMB. 

The  Aviation  and  Surface  Transpor- 
tation Subcommittees  agreed  to  the  $14.5 
million  authorization  level  for  fiscal  year 
1977  and  the  $15,7  million  authorization 
level  for  fiscal  year  1978 — also  the  $3  8 
million  for  the  fiscal  year  1976  interim 
period— then  adopted  an  amendment 
offered  by  Mr.  Shuster  to  increase  the 
authorization  levels  for  each  of  the  fiscal 
years  1977  and  1978  by  $700,000  to  pro- 
vide additional  pasitions  for  the  purpose 
of  placing  greater  emphasis  on  the  in- 
vestigation of  highway  accidents. 

Also  of  interest  is  the  fact  that  the 
NTSB  submitted  language  with  its 
budget  authorization  recommendations 
to  amend  the  Freedom  of  Information 
Act  to  permit  the  Board  to  prohibit  the 
disclosure  of  information  obtained  from 
an  aircraft  accident  or  incident  investi- 
gation conducted  by  a  foreign  state.  The 
justification  for  this  request  was  the  al- 
leged impropriety  of  requiring  the  pro- 
duction of  information  in  the  possession 
of  NTSB  during  litigation  in  a  U.S. 
court  prior  to  completion  of  an  acci- 
dent investigation  by  a  foreign  nation 
where  a  US.  air  carrier  or  U.S. -manu- 
factured aircraft  of  foreign  registry  is 
involved. 

It  was  determined  by  the  Aviation  and 
Surface  Transportation  Subcommittees 
that  thus  matter  should  be  considered  at 
another  time,  so  the  proposal  was 
dropped.  Little  or  no  urgency  appears  to 
be  involved  because,  to  date,  only  one 
lower  court  decision  has  borne  upon  this 
matter. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  urpe  my  colleagues  to 
support  the  pending  bill.  H.R.  12118. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  5  minutes  to  the 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  'Mr. 
Shuster*  . 

Mr.  SHUSTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  bill 
before  us  today  is  a  simple  measure,  de- 
signed to  do  two  things:  First,  it  con- 
tinues autlusrizations  for  the  National 
Transportation  Safety  Board  for  2  years, 
through  fiscal  year  1978.  and  second,  it 
increases  the  Safety  Board's  activities  in 
the  area  of  highway  safety,  which  until 
now  has  suffered  under  a  "poor  cousin  ' 
syndrome  in  terms  of  dollars  spent  and 
recommendations  made,  even  though 
more  people  are  killed  each  year  on 
highways  than  all  the  other  modes 
combined. 

This  legislation  was  the  subject  of  2 
days  of  joint  hearings  by  the  Surface 
Transportation  and  Aviation  Subcom- 
mittees of  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works  and  Transportation.  It  was  re- 
ported out  by  the  full  committee  in  an 
amended  version  on  April  30  by  a  unani- 
mous voice  vote. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  National  Transporta- 
tion Safety  Board  Is  an  independent 
agency  that  was  created  by  the  Inde- 
pendent Safety  Board  Act  of  1974  i  Pub- 
lic Law  93-633  > .  Its  function  is  to  inves- 
tigate air  and  surface  transportation  ac- 
cidents, determine  their  cause,  and  issue 
reports  and  recommendations  to  prevent 
their  reoccurence  and  eliminate  the  con- 
ditions that  contributed  to  the  accidents. 
It  is  also  charged  with  the  responsibility 
to  review  on  appeal  the  suspension,  revo- 
cation, modification  or  denial  of  any  cer- 
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tificate  or  license  issued  by  the  Secretary 
or  an  Administrator  of  the  Department 
of  Transportation. 

During  hearings  on  this  bill.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  subcommittees  were  some- 
what surprised,  but  pleasantly  so,  to  hear 
the  new  NTSB  Chairman,  Webster  Todd, 
ask  for  less  money  than  was  contaiiied  in 
the  administration's  request.  Hi,'^  first 
priority,  he  said,  was  to  define  more 
clearly  the  mission  of  the  Board  and  re- 
solve the  questions  surrounding  resources 
and  personnel  requirements.  And  his 
conclusion  was  that  tlie  job  could  be  done 
for  less  money  and  with  less  manpower. 
Aside  from  the  example  this  act  should 
set  for  the  other  Federal  agencies,  it  in- 
dicated to  us  that  Chairman  Todd  did  not 
simply  accept  the  policies  and  procedures 
of  his  predecessor  on  blind  faith,  but 
rather  evaluated  the  Board  in  objective 
terms  with  a  view  to  fulfilling  its  man- 
date. Thus,  the  subcommittees  were 
favorably  disposed  to  act  on  the  lower 
figures. 

Ehiring  questioning,  however,  it  became 
very  clear  that  of  all  the  modes  of  trans- 
portation which  come  under  the  scrutiny 
of  tlie  NTSB — aviation,  highways,  rail- 
road, pipeline,  and  marine — highways 
and  motor  carrier  safety  have  not  re- 
ceived the  kind  of  attention  which  would 
be  indicated  by  the  statistics.  For  ex- 
ample, in  1974.  the  total  highway  fatality 
count  was  44,950  while  the  total  number 
of  deaths  that  occurred  in  aviation  ac- 
cidents, including  general  aviation,  was 
1,757.  There  are  actually  more  people 
killed  on  bicycles  each  year  than  in  com- 
mercial air  accidents.  Again,  in  1974.  1,- 
200  people  lost  their  lives  in  bicycle  ac- 
cidents, while  467  people  were  killed  in 
commercial  air  accidents. 

Despite  this  overwhelming  imbalance, 
44  percent  of  the  National  Transporta- 
tion Safety  Board's  funding  is  earmarked 
for  aviation,  while  only  5  percent  is  tar- 
geted for  highway  safety. 

To  bring  highways  and  the  other 
modes  more  in  balance.  I  sponsored  an 
amendment  in  subcommittee  to  increase 
the  Safety  Board's  authorization  and 
staCf  by  an  amount  it  determined  it  could 
profitably  use  in  the  period  covered  by 
this  authorization  to  expand  its  highway 
safety  function  to  a  minimally  acceptable 
level.  Accordingly,  the  bill  before  us  to- 
day contains  $700,000  per  year  ear- 
marked in  our  report  to  pay  for  a  mini- 
mum of  21  additional  staff  po.sitions  that 
would  be  dedicated  to  the  investigation 
and  evaluation  of  highway  accidents. 

As  ranking  minority  member  of  the 
Surface  Transportation  Subcommittee.  I 
intend  to  monitor  progress  in  this  area 
to  insure  that  a  highly  viable  .safety  func- 
tion is  developed.  But  I  would  al.so  like  to 
add  that  this  redirection  is  in  no  way 
intended  to  deemphasize  the  attention 
given  to  other  modes,  especially  air.  but 
rather  is  intended  to  give  added  em- 
phasis in  an  area  that  has  been  a  "poor 
cousin" for  far  too  long 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  purpose  of  this  legi.'-- 
lation  and  the  purpose  of  the  Board  is  to 
save  lives.  It  is  an  issue  that  transcends 
party  lines  and  could  touch  any  one  of 


us  at  some  time  dunnfr  our  hve.'^  I  su^k 
my  colleagues  to  support  thi.s  modest  bill 
as  a  gesture  of  our  ronrern  and  a  demon- 
stration of  our  commitment  to  safety. 

Thank  you  very  much. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Alabama.  Mr.  Speaker. 
H.R.  12118  provides  authorizations  for 
appropriations  for  the  National  Trans- 
Ix)rtation  Safety  Board.  This  board  i?  an 
independent  afiency:  its  prmiary  objec- 
tive is  to  improve  the  safety  chmate  in 
the  Nation's  transportation  system.  In 
order  to  acliieve  that  goal,  the  Board  in- 
vestigates accidents  involving  the  vari- 
ous modes  of  transportation,  determines 
the  probable  cause  of  the  accidents. 
evaluates  the  data  it  receives,  and  makes 
recommendations  designed  to  prevent 
similar  future  occurrences.  The  Board 
maintains  a  training  program,  throu^: 
which  it  publicizes  tlie  results  of  its  work 
so  that  the  benefit  gleaned  therefrom  can 
be  utilized  by  others  involved  in  the  com- 
merce of  our  country. 

Last  Marcli  the  Subcommittees  on 
Aviation  and  Surface  Transportation 
held  a  joint  hearing  on  tiiis  legislation. 
Based  upon  the  testimony  received  at 
these  hearings,  it  was  our  determina- 
tion that  the  necessary  funds  should  be 
provided  to  the  Board  so  that  it  can  carry 
out  its  vital  safety  function  I  am  cer- 
tain that  everyone  will  agree  that  the 
Nation's  transportation  system  must  be 
made  as  safe  as  possible.  "The  Committee 
on  Public  Works  and  Transportation  will 
do  all  it  can  to  foster  safety  in  that  sys- 
tem. We  believe  funds  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  to  the  Board  will  permit  the 
Board  to  properly  perform  those  aspects 
of  the  Government's  safety  program  that 
it  has  been  directed  to  implement. 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr  Speaker.  I  rise 
in  supp<:)rt  of  H.R.  12118,  the  Independent 
Safety  Board  Act  Amendments  of  1975. 

I  am  pleased  to  rise  m  support  of  tlie 
recommendations  made  by  the  Commit- 
tee on  Public  Works  in  this  bill.  Begin- 
ning with  the  94th  Congress,  many  of 
the  transixirtation  matters  formerly 
witliin  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Committee 
on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce 
were  transferred  to  the  Committee  on 
Public  Works  and  Transportation.  The 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce  did  retain  jurisdiction  over 
railroads  generally,  including  railroad 
safety,  and  we  did  hold  hearings  m  Feb- 
ruary of  this  year  on  the  activities  of 
the  National  Tran.sportation  Safety 
Board  insofar  as  they  relate  w  the  in- 
vestigation of  railroad  accidents  and  rec- 
ommendations by  the  Board  in  connec- 
tion with  such  accidents 

The  Committee  on  Interstate  and  For- 
eign Commerce  is  satisfied  that  the  mod- 
ifications made  by  the  Committee  on 
Public  Works  and  Transportation  in  the 
funding  request  of  the  Safety  Board,  and 
set  forth  in  H.R.  12118,  do  not  adversclv 
affect  railroad  safety  and  we  are  in 
agreement  with  the  funding  recommen- 
dations made  in  this  bill 

The  Committee  on  Interstate  and  For- 
eign Commerce  did  not  request  sequen- 
tial referral  of  this  bill  because  we  are  in 
agreement  with  the  recommendations 
made  by  the  Committee  on  Pu*^hc  Works 
and  Transportation. 


I  am  so  pleased  to  note,  however,  that 
the  committee  report  on  this  bill  doe^^  in- 
clude a  letter  adGre.ssed  by  me  to  the 
gentleman  from  Alabama,  chairman  of 
the  Comm.ittee  of  Public  Works  and 
Transportation.  I  did  request  that  the 
letter  be  included  in  this  committee  re- 
port in  order  to  make  the  junsdiction  of 
the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce  a  part  of  the  legislative  his- 
tory of  the  Safety  Board  legislation  in 
this  Congress. 

I  want  to  thank  the  gentleman  from 
Alabama,  and  his  committee,  for  their 
courtesy  and  consideration  in  this  mat- 
ter. I  believe  the  working  relationship 
established  between  tlie  two  com.mittees 
on  this  matter  will  provide  a  sound  basis 
for  working  out  similar  matters  m  the 
future. 

Mr  SNYDER,  Mr,  Speaker,  I  have  no 
further  requests  for  time, 

Mr  HOWARD  Mr  Speaker,  I  have  no 
lurther  requesu^  for  time, 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  The  ques- 
tion Ls  on  the  motion  offered  by  tlie  gen- 
tleman from  New  Jersey  'Mr,  Howard  ' 
that  the  House  suspend  the  rules  and 
pass  the  bill  iH,R,  12118i.  as  amended 

The  question  was  taken:  and  i  two- 
thirds  having  voted  in  favor  thereof  i  the 
rules  were  suspended  and  the  bill,  as 
amended,  was  passed, 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


GENERAL  LEAVE 

Mr  HOWARD,  Mr  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  m  which  to 
revise  and  extend  their  remarks  on  the 
bill  just  pa.ssed 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey? 

Tiiere  was  no  objection. 


RIVER   BASIN  ALTHORIZATIONS 

Mr,  ROBERTS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move 
to  suspend  the  rules  and  pass  the  bill 
•  H.R.  12545',  authorizing  additional  ap- 
propriations for  prosecution  of  projects 
m  certain  comprehensive  river  basin 
plans  for  flood  control,  navigation,  and 
for  other  purposes,  as  amended. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

H.R  12,'>45 
Be  U  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  I'mted  States  of 
ArrtcTica  in  Congress  assernb'icd .  That  lai  in 
addition  to  previous  authorlzation.s.  there  Is 
hereby  authorized  to  be  appropriated  for  the 
prosecution  of  the  comprehensive  plan  of 
devejopment  of  each  river  basin  under  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Army  re- 
ferred to  in  the  first  column  below,  which  was 
basically  authorized  by  the  Act  referred  to 
by  date  of  enactment  In  the  second  column 
below,  an  amount  not  to  exceed  that  shown 
opposite  such  river  basin  In  the  third  column 
below: 


Basin 


Act  of 
Congress 


Amount 


Alabama-Coosa  Rrver  Basin Mar.    2,1945  $6,000,000 

Arkansas  River  Basin June  28. 1938  6.000,000 

Brajos  River  Basin Sept.   3,1954  19  000  000 

Columbia  River  Basin June  28. 1944  39,000  000 

Mississippi  River  and  tributaries.  May   15. 1928  220  000  000 
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Basia 


Ad  of 
CongrMS  Amount 


Kiisoun  Rivet  Bajin Jun«  28. 1938    $8b,  000,000 

North      Branch      SusqMhanna 

River  Baiin July     3,1958 

Ohio  River  Baiin June  22,  1936 

Red  River  Waterway  project Aug.  13. 1968 

San  Joaquin  Rivei  Basin  Dec.  22.  1941 

Santa  Ana  River  Basin June  22,  1936 

South  Platte  River  Basin May   17,  19bO 

Upper  Mississippi  River  Basin June  28. 1938 


72,000.000 
23,000,000 
60,  000,  OOC 
46,  000. 000 

2,  000,  000 
22,  000. 000 

2,000.000 


(b)  The  total  amount  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated by  this  Act  shall  not  exceed 
$602,000,000. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  a  sec- 
ond demanded? 

Mr.  DON  H.  CLAUSEN.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  demand  a  second. 

The  SPEAKER  pio  tempore.  Without 
objection,  a  second  will  be  coasidc-ed  as 
ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ROBERTS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  my  privilege  to  bring 
to  the  floor  on  behalf  of  the  Committee 
on  Public  Works  and  Transportation  the 
bill  H  R.  12545  authorizing  additional  ap- 
propriations for  projects  in  certain  com- 
prehensive river  basin  plans  authorized 
for  construction  by  the  Corps  of  Engi- 
neers. 

Basin  monetary  authorizations  limit 
the  amount  of  funds  which  can  be  ap- 
propriated to  carry  out  projects  within 
specified  river  basins.  There  are  also  in- 
dividual major  projects  where  the 
amount  of  funds  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated is  less  than  that  needed  to 
complete  the  project.  This  practice  gives 
the  Congress  an  opportunity  to  review 
and  control  the  rate  of  accomplishment 
of  these  basin  plans  and  major  projects. 
At  the  same  time  there  are  29  basin  de- 
velopment plans  subject  to  basin  mone- 
tary authorization  limitations. 

H.R.  12545  authorizes  additional  ap- 
propriations for  projects  in  13  river 
basin  plans  authorized  for  construction 
by  the  Corps  of  Engineers.  These  addi- 
tional authorizations  are  required  if 
work  on  projects  within  these  basins  is 
to  continue  through  fiscal  year  1977. 
Without  this  authorization  the  Corps  of 
Engineers  will  be  unable  to  expend  ap- 
propriations made  for  these  ongoing 
projects  In  the  fiscal  year  1977  Public 
Works  Appropriations  Act.  The  13  basins, 
and  the  amounts  of  additional  author- 
ization, are: 
Alabama-Coosa  River  Basin..         $6,000,000 

Arkansas  River  Basin 6.000.000 

Brazos  River  Baeln 19.000.000 

Columbia  River  Basin 39.000.000 

Mississippi  River  and  tributar- 
ies   --- 220.000,000 

Mls.sourl  River  Basin 85.000.000 

North       Branch.       Susquehanna 

River  Basin 72.000.000 

Ohio  River  Basin 23,  000.  000 

Red  River  Waterway  project...     60.000.000 

San  Joaquin  River  Basin 46.000,000 

Santa  Ana  River  Basin 2,000.  000 

South  Platte  River  Basin 22,000,000 

Upper  Mlsslaslppl  River  Basin..       2.000.000 

Total 602.000.000 

The  particular  projects  within   these 
basins  for  which  the  additional  authori- 


zation will  be  available  are  set  forth  in 
detail  in  our  committee's  report  on  this 
bill.  The  additional  authorizations  will 
also  be  available  for  any  new  planning 
or  construction  starts  for  projects  in  the 
basins  for  which  the  Congress  may  ap- 
propriate funds  in  fiscal  year  1977. 

We  have  included  no  new  project  au- 
thorizations or  modifications  in  this 
legislation.  These  will  be  taken  up  in  con- 
nection with  the  next  water  resources  de- 
velopment bill  We  anticipate  having 
such  a  bill  later  this  year. 

The  $602  million  in  the  bill  is  not 
budget  authority.  It  is  only  authority  for 
appropriations  to  be  made  to  continue 
work  on  Corps  of  Engineers  projects. 
Any  new  budget  authority  associated 
with  this  bill  will  occur  when  appropri- 
ations are  in  fact  made  and  those  ap- 
propriations of  course  will  be  subject  to 
the  provisions  of  and  limitations  under 
the  Budget  Act  and  the  budget  resolu- 
tion. 

I  am.  as  always,  deeply  appreciative  of 
the  splendid  leadership  of  the  chairman 
of  this  committee,  the  gentleman  from 
Alabama  'Mr.  Jones*,  and  the  coopera- 
tion given  by  the  ranking  minority  mem- 
ber, the  gentleman  from  Ohio  tMr. 
Harshai  .  and  the  ranking  minority  mem- 
ber of  the  Subcommittee  on  Water  Re- 
sources, the  gentleman  from  California 
(Mr.  Don  H.  CtAusrw). 

Mr.  .Speaker.  I  urge  enactment  of  this 
legislation  so  that  the  construction  of 
needed  water  resources  projects  in  these 
13  river  basins  will  not  be  interrupted. 

Mr.  DON  H.  CLAUSEN.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  con- 
sume. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  in  support  of  H.R. 
12545  authorizing  additional  appropria- 
tions for  the  prosecution  of  water  re- 
sources development  in  13  river  basins. 
My  distinguished  colleague,  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas,  should  be  commended 
for  hLs  excellent  job  in  bringing  this  leg- 
islation to  the  floor.  Mr.  Roberts  aptly 
explained  the  purpase  of  this  legislation 
and  its  needs.  I  would  like  to  add  my 
support  and  point  out  that  only  through 
this  legislation  to  Increase  the  authori- 
zation levels  can  these  needed  projects 
continue  to  be  developed. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  regard  construction  of 
well  justified  and  environmentally  re- 
sponsive water  resource  development 
project.s  to  be  one  of  the  most  productive 
investments  of  public  funds  available  to 
our  Nation.  These  projects  improve  navi- 
gation, prevent  flood  damages,  produce 
hydroelectric  power,  provide  water  sup- 
ply, improve  water  quality,  and  offer  wa- 
ter based  recreational  opportunities  for 
the  American  public.  They  are  author- 
ized and  constructed  to  alleviate  water 
related  problems,  and  hopefully,  to  pre- 
vent a  recurrence  of  some  of  the  more 
severe  manifestations  of  these  problems 
which  have  occurred  in  past  years. 

The  legislation  currently  under  con- 
sideration seeks  to  continue  the  imple- 
mentation of  the  long  standing  Federal 
commitment  to  water  resource  develop- 
ment. This  legislation  affects  the  safety 
and  prosperity  of  millions  of  Americans 
and  thus  necessitates  favorable  action  by 


the  Congress.  It  should  be  noted  that  this 
bill  does  not  provide  new  budget  author- 
ity or  Increased  tax  expenditures.  It 
merely  authorizes  funding  levels  for  ap- 
propriations in  these  river  basins.  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  urge  passage  of  H.R.  12545 
by  the  Congress. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  such  time  as  he 
may  consume  to  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio  I  Mr.  Harsha)  . 

Mr.  HARSHA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding  me  this  time. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  to  add  my  praise  to 
that  voiced  by  my  colleagues  for  the 
work  accomplished  by  Mr.  Roberts  and 
his  Subcommittee  on  Water  Resources  in 
preparing  this  legislation.  The  need  for 
this  legislation  has  already  been  aptly 
explained  by  my  distinguished  colleagues 
and  I  would  like  to  reiterate  that  al- 
though continuing  funding  is  provided 
by  public  works  appropriations,  it  Is  con- 
tingent on  additional  authorizations. 
Therefore,  it  is  imperative  that  the  Con- 
gress act  on  H.R.  12545  in  a  timely  fash- 
ion so  that  these  Invaluable  water  re- 
source development  project-^,  will  con- 
tinue uninterrupted  It  is  not  in  the  na- 
tional interest  to  delay  the  realization 
of  the  benefits  of  flood  control,  naviga- 
ion.  water  supply,  hydropower.  and  rec- 
reation tliat  will  accrue  from  these  proj- 
ects. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  urge  passage  of  H.R. 
12545  by  the  Congress. 

Mr.  ROBERTS  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  the 
gentleman  from  California  i  Mr.  Krebs  » . 

Mr.  KREBS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  thank  the 
gentleman  for  yielding  me  this  time. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  in  enthusiastic  sup- 
port of  this  legislation  and  I  urge  the 
Members  of  the  House  to  .support  it. 
These  projects,  as  has  just  been  pointed 
out  are  ongoing  projects,  among  them 
being  the  San  Joaquin  River  Basin  proj- 
ect which  has  been  of  tremendous  bene- 
fit to  the  agricultural  regions  encom- 
passed within  it 

Again  I  urge  my  fellow  Members  to 
support  this  legislation. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  California  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  rise  in  support  of  H.R.  12545, 
which  authorizes  additional  appropria- 
tions for  the  continuation  of  projects  in 
13  river  basins  authorized  for  construc- 
tion by  the  Corps  of  Engineers, 

In  these  13  basins,  as  In  many  others. 
Congress  has  authorized  comprehensive 
water  resources  development  plans  but 
has  imposed  limits  on  the  amount  of 
money  that  can  be  appropriated  so  as  to 
maintain  control  over  the  rate  of  progress 
of  the  projects  within  the  basins.  With- 
out this  bill,  work  on  the  projects  within 
the  13  basins  would  not  be  able  to  con- 
tinue through  fiscal  year  1977. 

Of  the  13  basins  covered  in  H.R.  12545. 
two  are  within  my  State:  The  Santa  Ana 
River  Basin  and  the  San  Joaquin  The 
additional  authorization  of  $2  million  in 
the  Santa  Ana  River  Basin  will  permit 
the  construction  of  additional  recreation 
facilities  at  Brea  Dam.  Carlxiii  Canyon 
Lake.  Pullerton  Dam.  and  Prado  Lake 

The  additional  authorization  of  $46 
million  for  the  San  Joaquin  Rivur  Basin 
will  permit  work  to  continue  on  the  New 
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Melones  Lake  project.  This  very  impor- 
tant project  will  serve  the  purposes  of 
irrigation,  power,  recreation,  fish  and 
wildlife,  water  quality,  and  flood  control 
and  will  be  of  great  benefit  to  the  people 
of  the  region. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  urge  passage  of  the  bill. 
H.R.  12545. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Alabama.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
wish  to  commend  the  gentleman  from 
Texas  <Mr.  Roberts*  on  the  excellent  job 
he  has  done  as  chairman  of  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Water  Resources  in  bringing 
H.R.  12545  to  the  floor.  I  also  wish  to 
commend  the  entire  membenship  of  the 
subcommittee  for  the  legislation  which 
they  recommended  to  the  full  com- 
mittee. 

This  legislation  is  needed  to  allow  the 
continuation  of  construction  of  projects 
in  13  river  basins.  These  are  13  of  the  to- 
tal 29  river  basin  plans  which  are  sub- 
ject to  monetary  authorization  limita- 
tions. Monetary  authorizations  were 
first  put  into  effect  by  the  Flood  Control 
Acts  of  1936  and  1938.  They  limit  au- 
thority to  appropriate  and  expend  funds 
within  specified  basins  or  on  specified 
major  projects  to  levels  below  the  total 
costs  of  the  authorized  basin  develop- 
ment or  project.  In  this  way.  they  give 
the  Congress  an  opE>ortunity  to  review 
and  control  the  rate  of  accomplishment 
of  the  basin  plans  and  major  projects  to 
which  they  apply. 

As  my  distinguished  colleague.  Uie  gen- 
tleman from  Texas  'Mr.  Roberts)  has 
pointed  out.  this  bill  is  limited  to  addi- 
tional authorizations  for  appropriations 
to  continue  the  construction  of  author- 
ized projects.  Authorizations  of  new- 
projects  and  project  modifications  are 
traditionally  taken  up  in  connection  with 
our  water  resources  development  bills 
which  usually  occur  each  2  years.  It  l<5 
our  committee's  intention  to  have  such  a 
bill  this  year.  While  we  have  not  yet 
scheduled  hearings,  we  anticipate  doing 
so  this  summer.  At  that  time  we  will  be 
able  to  give  our  careful  attention  to  proj- 
ect authorizations  and  legislative  items 
relating  to  the  Corps  of  Engineers'  water 
resources  development  program 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  enactment  of  HR 
12545  is  necessary  to  insure  that  projects 
underway  in  13  river  basins  will  be  able 
to  continue  through  fiscal  year  1977 
without  interruption.  I.  therefore,  urge 
the  passage  of  this  bill. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
motion  offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
Texas  <Mr.  Roberts  i  that  the  Hca^^e 
suspend  the  rules  and  pass  the  bill  H.R. 
12545.  as  amended. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  (two- 
thirds  having  voted  in  favor  thereof  i  the 
rules  were  suspended  and  the  bill,  a^ 
amended,  was  passed. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  peinlenian 
from  Tcxa-s'' 

There  was  no  objection 


GENER.\L  LEAVE 

Mr.  ROBERTS,  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to 
revise  and  extend  their  remarks  on  H.R. 
12545,  the  bill  just  passed. 


NATION.\L  VISITOR  CENTER 
FLAGPOLES 

Mr  GINN  Mr  Speaker.  I  move  to  sus- 
pend the  ruie>  oiid  jja.ss  the  Senate  bill 
'S.  3161'  to  authorize  the  Secretar>'  of 
tlie  Interior,  with  the  approval  of  the 
Architect  of  the  Capitol,  to  locate  flag- 
poles on  the  U.S.  Capitol  Grounds  in  or- 
der to  fly  the  flag  of  each  of  the  States 
of  the  United  States,  and  its  territories 
and  possessions,  as  amended. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 
S.  3161 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That,  sub- 
ject to  the  approval  of  the  Architect  of  the 
Capitol  and  to  such  conditions  as  he  may 
prescribe,  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  Is  au- 
thorized to  make  such  use  of  that  portion 
of  the  United  States  Capitol  Grounds  adja- 
cent or  in  close  proximity  to  the  sidewalks 
abutting  the  circular  perimeter  of  the  Union 
Station  Plaza  In  front  of  Columbus  Plaza 
and  the  National  Visitor  Center  as  may  be 
necessary  to  enable  the  Secretan,-  of  the  In- 
terior to  erect  and  maintain  flagpoles  to  fly 
the  flags  of  each  of  the  States  of  the  United 
States  and  its  territories  and  possessions, 
generally  as  shown  on  NCPC  Map  File  Num- 
bered 1.11   (38.00) -27861. 

Sec.  2.  (a)  Notwithstanding  any  other 
provision  of  law.  the  Architect  of  the  Capitol 
Is  authorized,  subject  to  the  provisions  of 
this  Act  and  to  such  conditions  as  the 
Architect  of  the  Capitol  may  prescribe,  to 
enter  Into  an  agreement  with  the  appro- 
priate officials  of  the  government  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbl.-i  pursuant  to  which  the 
Architect  of  the  Capitol  is  authorized  to  per- 
mit the  government  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia to  utilize  certain  areas  of  the  UrUted 
States  Capitol  Grounds  for  the  purpose  of 
making  certain  .street  changes  in  order  to 
coordinate  and  Improve  the  flow  of  traffic  to 
and  from  the  United  States  Capitol  Grounds 
and  the  National  Visitor  Center  (formerly 
Union  Station) .  and  the  flow  of  traffic  within 
Union  Station  Plaza. 

(b)  Pursuant  to  such  agreement,  the 
Architect  of  the  Capitol  Is  authorized  to 
make  available  to  the  government  of  the 
District  of  Columbia,  for  the  purposes  re- 
ferred to  in  subsection  (a),  certain  portions 
of  the  United  States  Capitol  Grounds  as 
follows : 

(1)  approximately  two  thousand  one  hui.- 
dred  .square  feet  of  land  in  Square  680.  at  the 
east  end  thereof,  located  within  the  United 
States  Capitol  Grounds  adjacent  to  the 
Union  Station  Plaza.  Mas.sachusetts  Avenue 
and  E  Street  Northeast,  in  order  to  enable 
the  government  of  the  District  of  Columbia 
to  carry  out  the  purposes  referred  to  in  sub- 
section (a)  of  this  section,  and  to  change 
the  curbllne.  and  relocate  existing  sidewalks 
and  curbs,  to  conform  to  such  street  change 

(2)  approximately  three  thousand  five 
hundred  square  feet  of  land  in  Square  723,  at 
the  northwest  end  thereof,  located  within 
the  United  States  Capitol  Grounds  adjacent 
to  the  Union  Station  Plaza.  First  Street,  and 
Ma.ssachusetts  Avenue  Northeast,  in  order  to 
enable  the  government  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia to  carry  out  the  purposes  referred  to 
in  subsection  (a)  of  this  section,  and  to 
change  the  curbllne.  and  relocate  existing 
sidewalks  and  curbs,  to  conform  to  such 
street  change    and 


'3i  approximately  ioxir  hundred  .square 
feet  of  land  in  Square  721.  at  the  southwest 
end  thereof,  located  within  the  Ur.it*d 
States  Capitol  Grounds  adjacent  to  the 
Union  Station  Plaza  and  Massachusetts  Ave- 
nue Northeast,  in  order  to  enable  the  gov- 
ernment of  the  District  of  Columbia  to  carry 
out  the  purposes  referred  to  in  subsection 
(a)  of  this  section,  and  to  change  the  curb- 
line,  and  relocate  exi.sting  sidewalks  and 
curbs,  to  conform  to  .-^uch  street  change 

Sec.  3.  Nothing  m  this  Act  shall  be  con- 
strued to  grant  to  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior or  to  the  government  of  the  District 
of  Columbia  any  right,  title,  or  Interest  in 
or  to  any  part  of  the  United  States  Capitol 
Grounds  and  such  area  affected  by  this  Act 
or  any  agreement  pursuant  thereto  shall 
continue  to  be  a  part  of  the  United  States 
Capitol  Grounds.  All  areas  of  the  United 
States  Capitol  Grounds,  including  sidewalks, 
lawns  and  other  growth,  streets,  and  curb- 
lines,  disturbed  by  reason  of  operations  pur- 
suant to  this  Act  shall  be  promptly  relocated 
or  restored  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
or  the  government  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia, as  the  case  may  be.  in  a  manner  £.p- 
proved  by.  and  satisfactory  to  the  Architect 
of  the  Capitol. 

Sec.  4.  The  Congress  shall  not  incur  any  ex- 
pense, liability,  obligation,  or  other  responsi- 
bility (operational  or  otherwise) .  under  or  by 
reason  of  this  Act.  or  any  agreement  pursuant 
to  this  Act.  or  be  liable  under  any  claim  of 
any  nature  or  kind  that  may  arise  from 
eithe*-  the  construction,  operation,  or  main- 
tenance of  the  flagpoles  authorized  by  this 
Act,  or  by  carrying  out  any  agreement  pur- 
suant to  this  Act. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  L<;  a  sec- 
ond (icmanded" 

Mr.  WALSH  Mv  Speaker.  I  demand  a 
second. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Without 
objection,  a  second  will  be  considered  as 
ordered 

There  was  no  objecDon. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  The  gen- 
tleman from  Georgia  Mr  Ginn  >  and 
the  gentleman  from  New  York  'Mr. 
Walsh  '  will  each  be  recognizc(i  for  20 
minut^,^ 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  pentien-.an 
from  Georgia  '  Mr.  Ginn  ■ 

Mr.  GINN  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  my- 
self such  time  as  I  may  consume 

Mr,  Speaker,  the  legislation  author- 
ize^ the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  sub- 
ject to  the  approval  of  the  Architect  of 
the  Capitol,  to  erect  and  maintain  flag- 
poles on  Capitol  Grounds  adjacent  to 
the  sidewalks  abutting  the  circular  pe- 
rimeter of  Union  Station  Plaza  to  fly  the 
flags  of  the  50  States  of  the  United 
States  and  its  territories  and  possessions. 

The  legislation  authorizes  the  Archi- 
tect to  enter  into  an  agreement  with  the 
District  of  Columbia  gov.arnment  to  per- 
mit certain  street  changes  to  improve 
the  flow  of  traffic  in  and  around  the 
vicinity  of  the  Union  Station  Plaza, 

The  legislation  stipulates  any  part  of 
the  Capitol  Grounds  affected  by  this  leg- 
islation will  remain  part  of  the  Capitol 
Grounds,  Further,  any  Capitol  Grounds 
affected  by  the  construction  will  be 
promptly  relocated  or  restored  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  or  the  DL^trict 
of  Columbia  government  subject  to  the 
approval  of  the  .Architect  of  the  Capitol. 
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Lastly,  the  legislation  will  hold  and 
^avf  hurmless  the  Congress  from  any 
expeikse  or  liability  that  may  arise  from 
this  legislation. 

The  Federal  Government  will  incur  no 
additional  costs  in  carrying  out  this  leg- 
islation. I  would  like  to  point  out  the  cost 
for  the  erection  of  the  flagpoles  Is 
$72,000,  however,  funds  have  been  re- 
programed  within  previous  appropria- 
tions for  the  National  Visitor  Center. 
The  street  changes  entailing  minor  curb 
cutbacks  will  cost  $103,000  and  funds 
have  been  earmarked  in  previous  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  appropriations  to  be 
expended  only  upon  authorizing  legisla- 
tion. 

Mr.    Speaker,    I    urge    enactment    of 

S.  3161, 

Mr.  WALSH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  my- 
self such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  in  support  of  S. 
3161,  a  bill  to  authorize  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior,  with  the  approval  of  the 
Architect  of  the  Capitol,  to  locate  flag- 
poles on  the  U.S.  Capitol  grounds.  These 
flagpoles  are  to  be  adjacent  to  Columbia 
Plaza  which  is  immediately  ai 
Union  Station.  There  are  to 
poles  and  flags  in  total,  onejfor  each 
State,  territory,  and  possession  of  the 
United  States. 

Additionally,  this  bill  au 
Architect  of  the  Capitol  to  en*^ 
agreement  with  the  District  offlColumbia 
to  moi'.ify  the  land  adjacent  td  the  circle 
around  Columbia  Plaza  in  ord 
tate  vehicular  traffic  flow. 

In  each  instance  authority  H  necessary 
since  these  activities  will  affe  ;t  the  U.S. 
Capitol  grounds  and  in  the  i  ase  of  the 
flagpoles,  new  permanent  f^  itures  will 
be  added  to  the  grounds.  The  EWstrict  of 
Columbia  currently  has  a  raaster  plan 
for  the  vehicular  traffic  arouhd  Colum- 
bia Plaza,  and  in  order  to  ffulfill  that 
plan  and  to  provide  necessary  safety 
features  for  traffic  flow,  existing  curbs 
and  sidewalks  need  to  be  removed  and 
replaced.  This  minor  effect  on  the  con- 
figuration of  the  borders  of  the  Capitol 
grounds  needs  Congressional  approval. 

Authorization  of  money  is  not  neces- 
sary since  funds  have  been  earmarked 
for  each  of  these  projects  in  their  re- 
spective appropriations.  It  isj.  estimated 
that  the  flagpoles  and  related  work  will 
cost  $72,000  and  the  cost  of 
cut  will  cost  $103,000. 

I  urge  enactment  of  this 
Mr  JONES  of  Alabama 
S.  3161  as  reported  by  the  co 
April  13,  1976  authorizes  th 
of  the  Interior  to  place  an 
flagpoles  around  the  plaza  in  ^ 
National  Visitor  Center  to  fttf  the  flags 
of  the  States,  territories,  afid  posses- 
sions of  the  United  States.  TBe  commit- 
tee believes  these  flagpoles  will  enhance 
the  area  and  add  to  the  Visitor  Center 
concept  serving  as  a  tribute  to  each  of 
the  States  of  the  United  Stat«s.  its  terri- 
tories and  possessions  in  this  Bicenten- 
nial Year. 

The  legislation  further  aul^iorizes  the 
Architect  of  the  Capitol  to  eflter  into  an 
agreement  with  the  governrnent  of  the 
District   of   Columbia    to   permit   minor 
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street  changes  in  and  around  Union  Sta- 
tion Plaza  in  order  to  better  accommo- 
date the  needs  of  the  users  of  the  Visitor 
Center.  The  general  pattern  has  been 
thoroughly  reviewed  and  approved  by 
the  appropriate  local  and  Federal  con- 
cerned agencies,  mcludtng  the  National 
Capital  Planning  Commission,  the  Capi- 
tol Police  Board,  and  the  Architect  of  the 
Capitol's  office. 

Further,  the  legislation  insures  that 
any  part  of  the  Capitol  Grounds  affected 
by  this  legislation  will  remain  part  of  the 
Capitol  Grounds  and  any  areas  affected 
by  construction  will  be  relocated  or  re- 
stored by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
or  the  District  of  Columbia  government 
subject  to  the  approval  of  the  Architect  of 
the  Capitol.  Lastly,  S.  3161  stipulates  the 
Congress  will  not  Incur  any  expense  or 
liability  that  may  arise  from  this 
authorization. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Government  will  in- 
cur no  additional  costs  in  carrying  out 
this  legLslation.  The  sum  of  $72,000  need- 
ed for  placement  of  the  flagpoles  has 
been  reprogramed  from  previous  appro- 
priations for  the  National  Visitor  Cen- 
ter, and  $103,000  needed  for  street 
changes  has  been  earmarked  in  previous 
EMstrict  of  Columbia  appropriations. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  urge  enactment  of  the 
legislation. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  S.  3161  would  permit  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  to  erect  and  main- 
tain flagpoles  on  the  Capitol  Grounds 
adjacent  to  the  Union  Station  Plaza  to 
fly  the  flags  of  each  of  the  States  of  the 
United  States,  its  territories  and  posses- 
sions. In  addition,  the  leRislatlon  also 
authorizes  the  Architect  of  the  Capitol 
to  enter  into  an  agreement  with  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  for  the  purpose  of 
making  certain  street  changes  to  im- 
prove the  flow  of  traffic  to  and  from  the 
U.S.  Capitol  Grounds  and  the  National 
Visitor  Center  and  within  the  Union  Sta- 
tion Plaza. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  proposed  legislation 
has  been  reviewed  by  all  affected  agen- 
cies and  the  Architect  of  the  Capitol  and 
they  unanimously  support  it.  The  place- 
ment of  ♦he  flagpoles  will  certainly  en- 
hance i.ne  area  surrounding  the  Visitor 
Center  and  serve  as  a  tribute  to  each  of 
the  States  of  the  United  States,  its  terri- 
tories and  possessions.  The  changes  to  be 
made  to  the  general  traffic  patterns  will 
better  accommodate  the  needs  of  the 
users  of  the  Visitor  Center,  the  Capitol 
Grounds,  and  the  Union  Station  Plaza. 
Mr.  Speaker.  I  urge  enactment  of  the 
legislation. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  Is  on  the 
motion  offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
Georgia  (Mr.  Ginn»  that  tlie  House  sus- 
pend the  rules  and  pass  the  Senate  bill 
S.  3161.  as  amended. 

The  question  was  taken:  and  (two- 
thirds  having  voted  in  favor  thereof > 
the  rules  were  suspended  and  tlie  Sen- 
ate bill,  as  amended,  was  passed. 

The  title  was  amended  so  as  to  read: 
"An  act  to  authorize  certain  flagpoles  to 
be  located  on  the  Capitol  Grounds,  and 
to  improve  the  flow  of  traffic  to  and  from 


the  U.S.  Capitol  Grounds  and  the  Na- 
tional Visitor  Center." 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


GENERAL  LEAVE 

Mr.  GINN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  all  Members  may 
have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to  revise 
and  extend  their  remarks  on  8.  3161,  the 
bill  just  passed. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Georgia? 

There  was  no  objection. 


ANNOUNCEMENT  BY  THE  SPEAKER 

The  SPEAKER.  The  debate  has  been 
concluded  on  all  motions  to  suspend  the 
rules. 

E>ursuant  to  the  provisions  of  clause  3, 
rule  XXVII,  the  Cnair  will  now  put  the 
question  on  the  motion  on  which  further 
proceedings  were  postponed. 


COMMISSION  UN  iSiALUn  V  .\ND 
COOPERATION  IN  EUROPE 

The  SPEAKER.  The  unflnished  busi- 
ness is  the  question  of  suspending  the 
rules  and  passing  the  Senate  bill  S.  2679, 
as  amended. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  Senate 
bill. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
motion  offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
Florida  <Mr.  Fascell)  that  tlie  House 
suspend  the  rules  and  pass  the  Senate 
bill  S.  2679,  as  amended,  on  which  the 
yeas  and  nays  are  ordered. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic  de- 
vice, and  there  were — yeas  240.  nays  95, 
not  voting  97,  as  follows: 


IRoll  No.  271) 

YEAS— 240 

Ambro 

Conable 

Forsylhe 

Anderson,  ni. 

Conlan 

Fountain 

Annunzio 

Conte 

Fraser 

Archer 

Corman 

Frenzel 

Armstrong 

Cornell 

Frey 

AuColn 

Cotter 

Gaydos 

Bafalls 

Crane 

Oibbons 

BalduB 

D' Amours 

Oilman 

Beard.  R.I. 

Daniels.  N.J. 

Gonzalez 

Beard.  Tenn. 

Davis 

Doodling 

Bedell 

Delaney 

Oradlson 

Bergland 

Dellums 

Grassley 

BevUl 

Dent 

Green 

BinKham 

Derrick 

Oude 

Blanchard 

Derwlnskl 

Hall 

Blouln 

Dickinson 

Hiimllton 

Boland 

Dodd 

Hammer- 

Bolimg 

Downey.  N.Y. 

schmidt 

Brademas 

Drlnan 

Hanley 

Breckinridge 

du  Pont 

Hannaford 

Brodhead 

Early 

Harris 

Brooks 

Eckhardt 

Hayes.  Ind. 

Broomfleld 

Edgar 

Herhler,  W.  Va 

Brown,  Calif. 

Edwards.  Ala 

Hicks 

Bvirnener 

Edwards,  Calif 

Hlghtower 

Burke,  Calif. 

EUberg 

Holt 

Burke.  Mass. 

Erlenborn 

HoUzman 

Burllson.  Mo. 

Evaus,  Colo. 

Horton 

Burton,  John 

Fary 

Howard 

Burton,  Phillip  Paacell 

Howe 

Carr 

Fenwick 

Hughes 

Clancy 

Flndley 

I'unrate 

Clausen, 

Fisher 

Hutchinson 

Don  H. 

Flthlan 

Hyde 

Clay 

Flood 

Johnson.  Calif 

Cleveland 

Flono 

Johnson.  Pa. 

Cohen 

Ford.  Mich. 

Jordan 

CoUlns.in. 

Ford,  Tenn. 

Kasten 
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V.      enmeier 

Morgan 

Shipley 

K.i.-pn 

Mottl 

Shrlver 

Kemp 

Murphy,  111. 

Simon 

Koch 

Murphv.  NY. 

Slsk 

Krebs 

Murtha 

Skubllz 

LaFalce 

Myers,  Ind. 

Smith,  Iowa 

Lagomarslno 

Nowak 

Smith.  Nebr. 

Latta 

Oberstar 

Solarz 

Leggett 

OBrlen 

Spellman 

Lehman 

OHara 

Staggers 

Lent 

ONeUl 

Stanton. 

Levltas 

Ottlnger 

J.  WUllam 

Lloyd.  Calif. 

Patterson, 

Stark 

Lloyd.  Tenn. 

Calif. 

Steed 

Long.  La. 

Pattlson.  N.Y 

Stokes 

Long.  Md. 

Pepper 

Studds 

Lundlne 

Perkins 

Sullivan 

McCormack 

Pike 

Symms 

McDade 

Preyer 

Taylor,  N.C. 

McDonald 

Price 

Teague 

McEwen 

Qule 

Thompson 

McFall 

Randall 

Thone 

McHugh 

Ran  gel 

Tr   xier 

McKlnney 

Rees 

unman 

Madden 

Reuss 

Van  Deerlln 

Madlgan 

Richmond 

Vander  Veen 

Magulre 

Rlnaldo 

Vanlk 

Matsunaga 

Rtsenhoover 

Walsh 

Meeds 

Roe 

Weaver 

Melcher 

Rogers 

Whalen 

Metcalfe 

Rooney 

White 

Meyner 

Rosenthal 

Wilson,  Bob 

Mezvlnsky 

Rostenkowskl 

Wilson.  C.  H. 

Mlkva 

Roybal 

Wilson,  Tex. 

MUls 

Russo 

Winn 

Mlneta 

St  Germain 

Wlrth 

Mlntsh 

Santlnl 

Wolff 

Mink 

Sarasln 

Wright 

Mitchell.  N.Y. 

Scheuer 

Yates 

Moffett 

Schneebell 

Yatron 

Moore 

Schroeder 

Young,  Fla. 

Moorhead. 

Schulze 

Zablockl 

Calif. 

Seiberllng 

Zeferettl 

Moorhead.  Pa 

Sharp 

NAYS— 95 

Abdnor 

Flowers 

Neal 

Alexander 

Flynt 

Nichols 

Andrews, 

Glnn 

Obey 

N.  Dak. 

Guyer 

Passman 

A.shbrook 

Hagedorn 

Paul 

Ashley 

Haley 

Poage 

BaucuB 

Hansen 

Regula 

Bauman 

Harsha 

Roberts 

Bennett 

Havs,  Ohio 

Robinson 

Blester 

Hefner 

Rose 

Bo  wen 

Henderson 

Roush 

Breaux 

Ichord 

Runnels 

Brinkley 

Jarman 

Ruppe 

Burke.  Fla. 

Jeffords 

Ryan 

Burleson.  Tex. 

Jones.  N.C. 

Satterfleld 

Butler 

Jones.  Tenn 

Shuster 

Byron 

Kelly 

Slack 

Cbappell 

Ketchum 

Snyder 

Clawson.  Del 

Landrum 

Spence 

Cochran 

Lott 

Steicer.  Wis. 

Collins.  Tex. 

Lujan 

Talcott 

Daniel.  Dan 

McKay 

Taylor,  Mo. 

Daniel.  R.  W 

Mabon 

Thornton 

de  la  Garza 

Mann 

Vander  Jagt 

Devlne 

Martin 

Waggonner 

Dingell 

Matbis 

Wampler 

Downing.  Va. 

MazzoU 

Whltehurst 

Duncan.  Oreg. 

Miller.  Ohio 

Whltten 

Duncan.  Tenn 

Mollohan 

Wiggins 

Emery 

Montgomery 

Wylle 

English 

Myers.  Pa. 

Young,  Alaska 

Evins.  Tenn. 

Natcher 

Young.  Tex. 

NOT  VOTING- 
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Abzug 

Danlelson 

Johnson,  Colo. 

Adams 

Dlggs 

Jones,  Ala. 

Addabbo 

Esch 

Jones.  Okla. 

Allen 

Eshleman 

Karth 

Anderson. 

Evans.  Ind. 

Keys 

C.<>lif. 

Pish 

Kindness 

Andrews.  N.C. 

Foley 

Krueger 

Aspin 

Fuqua 

Litton 

Badlllo 

Glaimo 

McClory 

Bell 

Goldwater 

McCloskey 

Blaggl 

Harkin 

McCollister 

Boggs 

Harrington 

Macdonald 

Bonker 

Hawkins 

Michel 

Brown.  Mich. 

Hubert 

Mi:  ford 

Brown,  Ohio 

Heckler.  Mass. 

Miller.  Calif. 

Broyhlll 

He.nz 

Mitchell,  Md. 

Buchanan 

He.sioikl 

Moakley 

Carney 

Hillis 

Mosher 

Carter 

Hinsbaw 

Moss 

Cederberg 

Holland 

Nedzi 

Chlsholm 

Hubbard 

Nix 

Conyers 

Jacobs 

Nolan 

Coughlln 

Jenrette 

Patten,  N.J. 
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Pettis 

Roncallo 

Stratton 

Pevser 

Rousselot 

StucKey 

Pickle 

Sarbanes 

Symington 

Pressler 

Sebelius 

Treen 

Prllchard 

Slkes 

Tsongas 

Qulllen 

Stanton. 

Udall 

Railsback 

James  V. 

Vlgorlto 

Rhodes 

Sieelman 

Waxman 

Rlegle 

Stelger,  Ariz. 

Wydler 

Rodino 

Stephens 

Young,  Ga. 

to  H.R  9466.  of  which  I 
sor.  Had  1  been  present 
voted  "yea  " 


140fil 


r.  a  ccspon- 
would  ha\e 


The  Clerk  announced  the  followinp 
pairs: 

On  this  vote ; 

Mr  Addabbo  and  M^  .^bzug  lor,  with  Mr 
Jenrette  against. 

Mr.  Rodino  and  M:  V.'a,\man  for.  with 
Mr.  Krueger  against. 

Mr.  Harrington  and  Mr.  Carney  tor,  with 
Mr    Hebert  against. 

Mr.  Mitchell  of  Maryland  and  Mrs.  Boggs 
for.  with  Mr.  Stephens  against. 

Until  further  notice: 

Mr.  Adams  with  Mr.  Jones  of  Alabama. 

Mrs.  Chlsholm  with  Mr.  Helstoskl. 

Mr.  Blaggl  with  Mr.  Evans  of  Indiana. 

Mr.  Danlelson  with  Mr.  Andrews  of  North 
Carolina. 

Mr.  Nedzi  with  Mr   Heinz. 

Mr.  Foley  with  Mr  Bell 

Mr.  Conyers  w-lth  Mr.  Karth 

Mr.  Mllford  with  Mr  Escii 

Mr.  Litton  with  Mr   Eshleman 

Mr.  Jones  of  Oklahoma  with  Mr  Coughlln. 

Mr.  Badlllo  with  Mr.  Holland. 

Mr.  Jacobs  with  Mr  Brown  of  Michigan 

Mr.  Young  of  Georgia  with  Mr  Hubbard 

Mr.  Tsongas  with  Mr  HiUls 

Mr.  Allen  with  Mr   Carter 

Mr.  Stuckey  with  Mr   Kindness 

Mr  Stratton  with  Mr  Goldwater. 

Mr.  Slkes  with  Mr  Brown  of  Ohio. 

Mr.  Rousselot  with  Mr?  Keys 

Mr.  Hawkins  with  Mr.  Harkin. 

Mr.  Anderson  of  California  with  Mr. 
Buchanan 

Mr.  Moakley  with  Mrs.  Heckler  cA  Ma»«a- 
chusetts. 

Mr.  Nix  with  Mr    Miller  of  California 

Mr.  Rlegle  with  Mr  McCloskey. 

Mr.  Moss  with  Mr  Broyhlll. 

Mr.  Olalmo  with  Mr.  Cederberg. 

Mr.  Asp'.ti  with  Mr  McClory. 

Mr.  Frqi'a  with  Mr.  Nolan. 

Mr.  Dlggs  with  Mr.  Macdonald  of  Massa- 
chusetts. 

Mr.  Patten  with  Mr.  Peyser. 

Mr.  Pickle  with  Mr  Udall. 

Mr.  Vlgorlto  with  Mr   Symington. 

Mr.  Treen  with  Mr  McCollister. 

Mr  Stelger  of  Arizona  with  Mr  Sarbanes. 

Mr  Railsback  with  Mr.  Mosher. 

Mr.  Roncallo  with  Mr  James  V.  Stanton. 

Mr.  Bonker  with  Mr.  Steelman. 

Mr.  Wydler  with  Mr.  Sebelius. 

Mr.  Fish  with  Mr  Pressler. 

Mr.  Prltchard  with  Mr.  Qulllen. 

Mrs  SMITH  of  Nebraska.  Mr.  MC- 
DONALD of  Georma.  Mr.  KASTEN.  and 
Mrs.  LLOYD  of  Tennessee  changed  their 
vote  from  '  nav"  to  "yea." 

Messrs.  BENNETT.  BOWEN.  EMERY 
and  ICHORD  changed  their  vote  from 
"yea"  to  "nay  " 

So  <  two-third.s  liaving  voted  m  favor 
thereof '  tlie  rules  were  su.spended  and 
the  Senate  bill,  as  amended,  was  passed. 

The  result  of  the  vote  wa.*-  announced 
as  above  recorded 

A  motion  to  recon.^ider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


PERSONAL  EXPLANATION 

Mr.  FISH.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  rollcall  No. 
271  today.  I  was  unavoidably  off  the  floor. 
This  concerned  S.  2679,  an  identical  bill 


DUT^'-FREE  ENTRY  OF  CARILLON 
BELLS  FOR  THE  USE  OF  SMITH 
COLLEGE.   MASSACHUSETTS 

Mr.  LTJJvIAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  a.sk 
unanimous  consent  for  the  immedia'e 
consideration  of  the  bill  H,R,  1386  >  for 
tlie  relief  of  Smitii  Collece.  Northamp- 
ton, Mass..  which  wa^  unanimously  re- 
ported favorably  to  the  Hou.se  by  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

Tlie  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  SPE.\KER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Oregon? 

Mr.  CONABLE.  Mr,  Speaker,  reserving 
the  right  to  object — and  I  shall  not  ob- 
ject— it  appears  that  we  have  a  series  of 
consent  matters  before  us  today,  and  to 
the  e.xtent  that  any  discussion  on  them 
Ls  wLshed.  we  will  be  happy  to  have  them 
discussed 

Mr  Speaker.  I  have  no  objection  to 
this  bill,  but  I  reserve  the  right  to  object 
for  the  purpose  of  permittint:  anyone  to 
ask  a  question  at  this  time 

Mr.  GIBBONS.  Mr.  Speaker  will  the 
gentleman  yield '■ 

Mr  CONABLE  I  yieic  to  tiie  gentle- 
man from  Florida  ^Mr  Gibbons 

Mr.  GIBBONS  Mr  Speaker.  H.R.  1.386 
was  introduced  by  our  colleague  from 
Massachusetts    '  Mr.    Conte  ' 

Section  1  of  H.R.  1386  direct,-;  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Treasury  to  admit  free  of 
duty  33  carillon  belLs — includnig  accom- 
panying parts  and  acce.s.sories — for  the 
use  of  Smith  College,  Northam.pton, 
Mass. 

Section  2  provides  for  a  refund  of  duty 
if  there  has  been  a  final  liquidation  of 
the  entry  of  any  article  subject  to  the 
provisions  of  section  1 

The  purpose  of  the  duty-free  provi- 
sion of  H,R  1386  IS  to  enable  Smiith  Col- 
lege to  purchase  the  bells  necessary  to 
com.plete  its  carillon.  The  Paccard  Bell 
Foundry  in  France  .supplied  the  original 
bells  Furthermore,  it  is  alleged  that 
Paccard  is  the  only  source  for  the  new 
bells  since  they  must  match  those  pres- 
ently m  place  and  since  there  are  no 
domestic  counterparts. 

Under  the  present  law.  the  articles 
specified  in  the  proposed  bill  are  classi- 
fied under  item  725.36  TSUS  and  are  as- 
sessed at  the  rate  of  duty  of  7  percent 
ad  valorem.  The  proposed  legislation 
would  permit  the  one-time  entry  of 
these  items  free  of  duty  for  use  of  Smith 
College.  Northampton.  Mass. 

Public  hearings  were  held  by  the  Sub- 
committee on  Trade  of  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means  on  February  19  and 
20.  1976  on  duty-free  entry  and  tem- 
porary duty  suspension  bills.  During 
these  hearings  favorable  testimony  and 
written  comments  were  received  on  H.R. 
1386.  Favorable  reports  were  also  re- 
ceived from  interested  executive  branch 
agencies.  No  objections  to  this  legisla- 
tion have  been  received  by  the  commit- 
tee from  any  source. 

The  committee  was  unanimous  in  re- 
portmg  the  bill  to  the  House  and  urges 
its  passage. 
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Mr  CONABLE  Mr.  Speaker.  It  Is  my 
understanding  that  the  House  has 
passed  similar  measures  in  the  past,  and 
they  were  not  objected  to. 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Speakef,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CONABLE.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Massachusetts   <Mr.  Conte». 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Speaker,  57  years 
ago  the  Carlisle  family  of  Massachusetts 
made  a  generous  donation  to  Smith  Col- 
lege located  m  Northanit'ton.  Mass. 
They  gave  the  college  a  complete  set 
of  Carillon  Bells.  The  set  included  9  large 
bells.  24  smaller  bells  and  a  clavier  or 
keyboard. 

As  anyone  who  has  visited  the  col- 
lege campus  can  attest,  the  beautifully 
chiming  bells  have  been  an  integral  part 
of  Smith  s  heritage. 

But  time  and  weather  have  taken 
their  toll  on  the  bells.  Fortunately. 
Smith  has  had  other  generous  donors 
who  have  paid  for  replacement  bells. 
With  these  donations.  Smith  has  pur- 
chased replacement  bells  from  the  Pac- 
card  Bell  Foundry  in  France,  which 
made  the  original  bells.  It  was  neces- 
sary to  get  bells  that  would  fit  the  sys- 
tem at  Smith's  College  Hall.  fTie  French 
company  is  the  only  conipany  that 
could  replace  the  original  bells.  There 
are  no  domestic  counterparts^ 

Therein  lies  the  rub.  A  dut&'  of  nearly 
$2,700  was  placed  on  bells.:  The  pur- 
pose of  the  duty  is  to  protect  domestic 
products.  But  the  bells  that  Smith 
need  are  not  made  by  American  compa- 
nies. Therefore,  Smith  is  seeking  relief 
from  paying  the  duty  of  $2,678.86. 

Mr.  Speaker,  like  mast  Institutions 
of  higher  education.  Smith  has  had  to 
tighten  its  financial  belt  in  recent  years. 
I  do  not  believe  Smith  should  have  to 
face  additional  hardship  to  receive  this 
generous  donation.  I  ask  the  subcom- 
mittee to  report  thLs  bill. 

Mr.  CONABLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  support 
H.R.  1386  providing  for  the  duty-free 
entry  of  33  carillon  bells  for  the  use  of 
Smith  College  in  Northampton,  Mass 

Although  there  has  been  intermittent 
production  of  carillon  bells  in  the  United 
States,  demand  historically  has  far  ex- 
ceeded domestic  production.  Currently, 
only  one  facility,  located  in  South  Caro- 
lina, manufactures  these  bells.  The  avail- 
ability of  carillon  bells  in  this  country 
therefore  continues  to  be  very  limited. 
This  is  especially  true  with  regard  to 
complete  carillon  .sets  containing  a  large 
number  of  bells  like  the  ones  required 
by  Smith  College. 

No  domestic  producer  has  raised  any 
objection  to  duty-free  treatment  of  this 
importation  on  behalf  of  Smith  College. 
In  addition,  the  Department  of  Com- 
merce has  suggested  that  the  duty  on  all 
carillon  bells  be  permanently  suspended. 
The  one-time  loss  in  customs  revenue 
from  enactment  of  H.R.  1386  would  be 
approximately  $2,250. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  committee  heard  no 
opposition  to  H.R.  1386  and  reported  the 
bill  unanimously.  I  recommend  passage 
by  the  House  at  this  time. 

Mr.  CONABLE  Mr.  Speaker.  I  with- 
draw my  reservation  of  objection. 


The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Oregon? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  bill,  as  follows : 
HR    1386 

Be  U  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  shall  admit  free 
of  duty  thirty-three  carillon  bells  (Including 
all  accompanying  parts  and  accessories)  for 
the  use  of  Smith  College.  Northampton.  Mas- 
sachusetts, such  bells  being  provided  by  the 
Paccard  Fonderle  de  Cloches,  Annecy.  France 

Sec  2  If  the  llqtildatlon  of  the  entry  for 
consumption  of  any  article  subject  to  the 
provisions  of  the  first  section  of  this  Act  has 
become  final,  such  entry  shall  be  liqui- 
dated and  the  appropriate  refund  of  duty 
shall  be  made. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the 
third  time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to 
reconsider  was  In'^i  '^n  '^"^  table. 


REQUEST  FOR  CONSIDERATION  OF 
H.R  2177,  EXEMPTION  FROM 
DUTY  OF  CERTAIN  COMPONENTS 
AND  MATERIALS  INSTALLED  IN 
AIRCRAFT  PREVIOUSLY  EX- 
PORTED FROM  THE  UNITED 
STATES 

Mr.  ULLMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  for  the  immediate 
con.sideration  of  the  bill  iH.R  2177"  to 
amend  the  Tariff  Schedules  of  the  United 
States  to  provide  for  a  partial  exemp- 
tion from  duty  for  articles  previously  ex- 
ported from  the  United  States  composed 
in  part  of  fabricated  components  the 
producUs  of  the  United  States,  when  re- 
turned after  having  been  exported,  with- 
out having  been  advanced  in  value  or 
improved  in  condition  while  abroad, 
which  was  unanimously  reported  to  the 
House  by  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 
The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 
The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Oregon? 

Mr  CONABLE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  reserve 
the  right  to  object. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  support  H.R.  2177.  pro- 
viding a  partial  exemption  from  duty 
for  articles  previously  exported  from  the 
United  States  that  are  composed  in  part 
of  fabricated  components  made  in  the 
United  Stales  as  long  as  such  compo- 
nents have  not  advanced  in  value  or  im- 
proved in  condition  while  abroad 

Under  the  provisions  of  this  bill,  cer- 
tain aircraft,  previously  exported  from 
the  United  States  and  composed  in  part 
of  U.S.  components,  will  be  dutiable  at 
the  regular  rate  of  duty  on  the  full  value 
of  the  aircraft  minus  the  cost  of  the  U.S. 
components.  These  provisions  apply  only 
to  aircraft  imported  before  1970  pursu- 
ant to  an  entr>'  that  is  unliquidated  as  of 
the  date  of  enactment  of  this  bill. 

The  current  tariff  schedules  include 
provisions  under  which  specific  articles 
previously  exported  may  reenter  free  of 
duty.  These  are  generally  items  that  are 
clearly  identifiable  as  American  made. 
H.R.  2177  merely  extends  such  limited 


coverage  to  American  equipment,  sys- 
tems, and  furnushings  used  to  improve 
or  expand  a  foreign  aircraft  previously 
exported  from  the  United  States  and 
then  imported  at  a  later  date 

There  Is  no  apparent  value  in  levying 
duty  on  identifiable  American  made  com- 
ponents, and  the  narrow  application  of 
thLs  bill  is  intended  to  prevent  the  cre- 
ation of  a  loophole  in  the  tariff  .schedules. 
Mr  Speaker,  the  committee  received 
no  opposition  to  enactment,  and  reported 
H.R.  2177  unanimously.  I  recommend 
passage  by  the  House  at  this  time. 

Mr.  DENT  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr  CONABLE.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr  DEH^rr.  Of  course.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
understand  this  pertains  only  to  air- 
planes prior  to  1970.  but  what  we  are 
doing  Is  setting  a  precedent  that  will  fol- 
low in  other  situations  just  as  siu-ely  as 
night  follows  day.  What  we  are  doing  is 
Importing  foreign  airplanes  mto  the 
TTnited  States,  we  put  American  parts  on 
them  and  export  them  and  then  reim- 
port them  back  into  the  United  States 
without  any  duty  whatsoever. 

Mr  CONABLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  gen- 
tleman misunderstands.  What  happened 
in  this  case  was  that  the  aircraft  had  a 
series  of  components  added  to  it  In  this 
country:  it  was  then  exported.  Sub- 
.sequently,  it  was  brought  back  in  under 
circumstances  that  would  have  made  it 
entirely  dutiable  with  the  value  of  these 
added  American  parts.  With  the  addi- 
tion of  those  parts,  it  would  have  been 
dutiable  if  this  bill  were  not  pas.sed. 

In  fact,  there  is  no  precedent  here.  It 
is  a  very  limited  bill,  and  it  in  no  way 
works  against  American  manufacturers. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  it  provides  assist- 
ance for  American  maufacturers  by  re- 
lieving them  of  the  duty  on  American 
components  that  otherwise  would  have 
been  dutiable. 

Mr.  DEJNT  Mr  Speaker,  how  do  other 
countries  treat  this  kind  of  thing?  How 
do  other  nations  treat  the  exact  same 
situation  when  there  is  a  plane  manu- 
factured in  this  country,  it  gets  foreign 
parts  and  Ls  exix)rted,  reexported  from 
the  United  States  and  reimported  into 
the  foreign  country?  Do  they  or  do  they 
not  charge  duty  on  those  planes? 

Mr  CONABLE  Mr  Speaker,  I  have 
no  idea.  It  would  create  an  inequity  for 
the  American  interests  Involved,  how- 
ever, were  thLs  not  to  be  passed. 

Mr.  DENT.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  the  gentle- 
man win  yield  further,  I  cannot  under- 
stand what  is  happening.  We  are  told 
everything  is  working  toward  equity  and 
all  these  bills  are  for  our  betterment. 
Yet  there  are  over  2,000  free  items  on  the 
import  list  today  that  were  not  there  20 
years  ago. 

Mr.  CONABLE.  But  these  are  Ameri- 
can parts  on  which  duty  is  being  charged. 
Mr.  DENT.  I  know,  but  one  of  our  big- 
gest problems  in  the  United  States  is 
that  we  are  sending  our  parts  into 
Canada  and  other  countries.  American 
parts  are  going  over  into  Mexico,  Ameri- 
can parts  are  going  into  Canada,  and 
then    they    are   coming    back   into    the 
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United  SUtes  and  duties  are  exempted 
on  them;  yet  they  are  competing  with 
new  American  parts  and  products  in  the 
United  States  that  we  are  trs'ing  to 
export. 

Does  the  gentleman  understand  what 

1  am  saying? 

Mr.  CONABLE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  un- 
derstand what  the  gentleman  is  saying. 
May  I  explain  to  the  gentleman  that  if 
these  particular  components  had  not 
been  built  into  the  plane,  they  would  not 
have  been  dutiable  because  they  are 
clearly  American  components.  In  this 
particular  case,  however,  instead  of 
leaving  them  so  that  they  were  detach- 
able, they  were  built  in,  and  there  was 
a  substantial  assessment  made  against 
them  despite  the  fact  they  are  American 
components. 

Mr.  DENT.  Mr  Speaker,  if  that  is  a 
good  thing  for  America,  why  do  we  limit 
it  only  to  those  planes  sold  prior  to  1970? 
Why  do  we  not  say  that  any  planes  that 
have  American  components  can  come 
back  into  the  United  States?  Why  does 
it  only  pertain  to  the  period  before  1970'' 

Mr.  GIBBONS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield '' 

Mr.  CONABLE  The  gentleman  from 
norida  'Mr  Gibbons'  wishes  to  com- 
ment on  that,  aiid  I  yield  to  him  for  that 
purpose. 

Mr.  GIBBONS  Mr  Speaker,  the  rea- 
son we  are  doing  it  m  this  way  is  that  a 
situation  has  arisen  with  res!:K?ct  to  these 
aircraft.  That  is  the  reason  for  doing  it 
now.  We  probably  ought  to  solve  the 
problem  in  a  different  way.  but  until  we 
gain  a  little  ex!X>nence  and  know  where 
we  are  going,  and  m  order  to  prevent  any 
abuses  such  as  Qie  gentleman  Ironi  Peixn- 
sylvania  is  talking  about,  we  are  doing  it 
on  a  case-by-oase  basis 

There  is  an  opportunity  for  abuse,  but 
it  is  the  opinio'^  of  the  executive  branch 
and  everybody  that  we  have  been  able  to 
talk  to  that  in  this  particular  case  there 
is  no  abuse 

Mr.  DENT  Mr  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield'' 

Mr.  CONABLE  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr  DENT  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman an.^wer  the  question.  Why  was  it 
1970?  What  about  the  planes  in  1971, 
1972,  1973.  1974.  1975.  or  1976? 

Mr.  GIBBONS.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  the 
gentleman  will  yield  further,  we  have 
not  had  this  problem  arise  since  that 
time.  Perhaps  thLs  is  the  last  time  th.it 
it  will  arise. 

Mr.  DENT.  Ls  it  not  true  that  these 
parts  which  are  put  Into  some  planes 
were  not  dutied  at  any  time? 

Mr.  GIBBONS  Tliey  were  put  in  here 
by  Ameruan  labor,  by  Ameriran  manu- 
facture; then  the  plane  went  overseas. 
and  then  tlie  plane  comes  back. 

Mr.  DENT.  What  part  is  dutied  after 
it  comes  back? 

Mr.  GIBBONS.  The  plane  was  used. 
It  was  sold  a  couple  of  times,  as  I  under- 
stand it,  including  avionics  and  naviga- 
tional equipment. 

Mr.  DE:NT.  Then  the  next  step  will  be 
that  if  any  foreign  countries  bu;.-  our 
parts,  as  they  do  in  Mexico  and  in  Can- 


ada, they  put  the  parts  into  the  bare 
planes,  just  as  they  put  ihem  into  the 
clothing  that  they  send  out.  and  then 
there  Is  no  duty  coming  back  into  the 
United  States  because  they  have  Ameri- 
can parts  in  them;  is  that  correct? 
Mr.  GIBBONS.  No;  that  is  not  correct. 
Mr.  DENT.  This  also  extends  the  cost 
of  putting  the  parts  in  due  to  the  labor. 
too;  is  that  not  right?  That  is  what  it 
says. 

Mr.  CONABLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  to  answer 
the  gentleman,  these  are  the  normally 
detachable  electronic  components  in  a 
plane. 

Mr.  DENT.  If  the  gentleman  will  yield 
further,  we  are  not  only  exempting  a 
component;  we  are  exempting  a  compo- 
nent; we  are  exempting  the  cost  of  the 
labor  that  went  into  the  plane  to  arrive 
at  the  total  cost  of  the  part':;  i^  that  not 
correct? 

Mr.  CONABLE,  They  were  not  sold  in 
this  country 

Mr.  DENT.  However,  if  they  are  sold 
to  overseas  companies,  they  bring  them 
back  to  the  United  States.  Where  does 
the  duty  come  in  on  that  complete 
product? 

Mr.  CONABLE  When  it  comes  into 
the  United  States.  Iii  thLs  case  it  had 
originally  been  an  American  plane  and 
still  has  certain  items  added  to  it.  I  say 
to  the  gentleman. 

Mr,  DENT.  Wait  a  minute,  please,  A 
minute  ago  the  gentleman  said  it  was  a 
foreign  plane  in  which  American  parts 
were  installed 

Mr.  CONABLE  No,  no. 
Mr.  DENT.  The  gentleman  said  Amer- 
ican  part-^  were   installed   on   a   foreign 
plane. 

Mr.  GIBBONS-  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield- 

Mr,  CON.'^BLE  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Florida, 

Mr  GIBBONS  Mr  Speaker,  it  is  not 
the  bill  of  the  gentleman  from  .New  York 
'  Mr.  CONABLE ' .  but  as  I  understand  it.  it 
was  an  American-manufactured  plane.  It 
was  .sold  to  a  foreign  owner  and  went 
overseas.  It  came  back  and  had  some 
parts  put  in  it.  American  parts  by  Ameri- 
can labor:  and  then  it  went  back  over- 
seas again  It  was  then  sold  overseas  and 
brought  back  here  again. 

This  is  just  to  relieve  that  particular 
circvmistance  with  respect  to  this  Ameri- 
can plane  built  with  .American  labor,  and 
that  LS  all  It  IS, 

Mr.  DENT,  Yes.  but  why  are  we  con- 
centrating the  additional  on  parts?  If 
the  American  plane  was  built  in  the 
United  States,  the  American  parts  were 
built  m  tiie  United  States,  the  plane  goes 
over  to  some  foreign  buyer,  and  the  plane 
comes  back  to  the  United  State';,  accord- 
ing to  thLs  bill,  we  are  going  to  charge 
them  a  tariff  on  the  full  cost  of  that  air- 
I)lane  coming  into  the  United  States,  ex- 
emptingn  the  parts  alone.  There  are  all 
sort':  of  parts  in  an  airplane. 

Mr.  CONABLE,  I  say  to  the  gentlem.an 
that  the  plane  has  been  used  overseas  for 
a  period  of  time. 

Mr.  DENT.  Yes.  but  we  are  gomt:  to 
charge  a  tariff  on  it  when  it  comes  back 
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all  except  for 


into   the  United   States, 
the  parts  in  it, 

Mr.  CONABLE  We  have  made  no  ef- 
fort to  change  the  basic  law.  We  have 
limited  that  particular  bill  to  what 
seemed  to  be  a  particular  inequity  with 
respect  to  these  American-made  com- 
ponents sold  m  this  country. 

Mr  DENT.  The  whole  airplane  made 
in  America  consists  of  American  compo- 
nents, the  whole  plane,  including  the 
wmgs, 

Mr,  CONABLE,  Yes.  but  the  plane  had 
been  overseas, 

Mr.  DENT,  However,  when  it  comes 
back,  we  are  going  to  charge  a  tariff  on 
the  plane,  but  not  on  the  partj; 

Would  somebody  please  explain  it  to 
mC 

Mr.  CONABLE,  I  hope  that  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania  'Mr,  Dent*  does 
not  oppose  the  bill  on  that  account. 

Mr,  DENT,  It  is  not  a  matter  of  op- 
pa^mg  the  bill.  It  is  .iust  a  matter  of  try- 
ing to  find  an  adequate  remedy  with  re- 
spect to  the  need  for  jobs  in  this  coun- 
try 10  years  from  now. 

Mr.  LUJAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr  CONABLE  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  New  Mexico 

Mr,  LUJAN  Mr  Speaker,  I  have  a  dif- 
ferent question, 

I  just  have  for  the  first  time  looked 
at  all  these  remarks  in  the  report,  and  in 
looking  them  over.  I  find  that  m  some 
areas  there  is  a  loss  of  income  to  the 
U.S.  Government,  in  one  case  of  Si  mil- 
lion. 

I  would  imagine  that  all  of  these  bills 
that  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means 
have  brought  to  us  today  means  2  loss  of 
income  of  some  SI  million.  S2  million,  or 
S3  million. 

Does  thL«  have  to  be  cleared  with  the 
Committee  on  the  Budget '' 

Mr  CONABLE  To  answer  the  gentle- 
man, most  of  them  are  negligible  in 
terms  of  lo.^t  revenue.  The  customs  con- 
tribution to  total  revenues  l^  not  very 
great 

Mr  LUJAN  However.  SI  m.illion  or 
$2  million  or  $3  million  would  go  into 
the  General  Treasury;  is  that  not  cor- 
rect;' 

Mr.  CONABLE  I  do  not  have  any  idea 
a5  to  what  the  total  figure  is  with  re- 
s!:>ect  to  these  bills  which,  of  course, 
remedy  specific  inequities  of  one  sort  or 
another:  but  we  deem  it  to  be  in  the  in- 
terest of  the  countr>'. 

Mr,  LUJAN.  The  question  I  was  lead- 
ing to  is  that  one  of  the  item.'  means  $1 
million  m  loss  of  revenue  if  that  bill  is 
enacted  Does  that  then  add  $1  miUion 
to  the  already  high  deficit  that  we  will 
exper.  nee  during  the  next  year'' 

Mr.  LTJJvlAN  Mr  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield'' 

Mr.  CONABLE.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Oregon  '  Mr,  Ullman  ' ,  the 
chairmian  of  the  committee 

Mr  ULLMAN  Mr  Speaker,  the  report 
makes  it  very  clear  that  the  lo.ss  on  this 
would  be  no  more  than  $24,640  m  1976. 
and  that  would  be  the  total  amount  of 
revenue  lost  on  a  one-shot  basis. 

Mr  LUJAN  If  the  gentleman  will  yield 
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further,  I  was  talking  about  the  total  of 
all  of  the  10  bills  of  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means,  and  they  would  total 
something  over  $2  million,  which,  in  my 
opinion,  would  mean  that  If  all  of  these 
are  passed,  it  would  just  contribute 
another  $2  million  to  the  already  huge 
deficit  which  we  have  in  operating  the 
Government  for  the  next  fiscal  year 

The  SPEAKER  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Oregon? 

Mr.  DENT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  reserve  the 
right  object,  and  I  do  object. 

The  SPEAKER.  Objection  is  heard. 


DUTY-FREE    TREATMENT    OP    CER- 
TAIN AIRCRAFT  ENGINES 

Mr.  ULLMAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  for  the  immediate 
consideration  of  the  bill  (H.R.  2181) 
to  amend  the  tariff  schedules  of  the 
United  States  to  provide  duty-free  treat- 
ment of  any  aircraft  engine  used  as  a 
temporary  replacement  for  an  aircraft 
engine  being  overhauled  within  the 
United  States  if  duty  was  paid  on  such 
replacement  engine  during  a  previous 
importation. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Oregon? 

Mr.  CONABLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserv- 
ing the  right  to  object,  I  support  H  R. 
2181,  which  provides  duty-free  treat- 
ment of  any  previously  imported  air- 
craft engine  exported  as  a  temporary 
replacement  for  an  aircraft  engine  be- 
ing overhauled  within  the  United  States. 
This  exemption  would  apply  only  if  duty 
was  paid  on  such  replacement  engine 
when  it  was  previously  imported. 

The  duty-free  treatment  described  in 
this  bill  is  limited  tc  tho.se  aircraft  en- 
gines, propellers  or  parts  thereof  that 
have  not  advanced  in  value  or  condition 
while  abroad.  A  further  limitation  r-?- 
quires  that  the  replacement  engine  be 
reimported  by  or  for  the  person  who  ex- 
ported it  from  the  United  States. 

H.R.  2181  is  designed  to  assist  the  air- 
craft engine  replacement  and  repair  in- 
dustry that  in  the  past  has  borne  the 
compounded  cost  of  import  duties  each 
time  a  replacement  engine  was  sent 
abroad  for  a  brief  time  while  repairs 
were  being  made  on  a  previously  In- 
stalled engine.  This  has  placed  the  in- 
dustry at  a  competitive  disadvantage 
with  similar  industries  located  outside 
the  United  States.  Labor  organizations 
have  supported  passage  of  the  bill  as 
beneficial  to  job  development  in  this 
particular  industry.  The  annual  customs 
revenue  lo.ss  resulting  from  enactment 
of  H.R.  2181  is  estimated  to  be  $2.5  mil- 
lion. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  committee  heard  no 
objection  to  the  elimination  of  duty  in 
this  instance,  and  reported  the  bill  with- 
out dissent.  I  recommend  passage  by 
the  House  at  this  time. 

Mr.  GIBBONS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CONABLE  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Florida 

Mr.  GIBBONS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  pur- 


pose of  H.R.  2181  is  to  amend  the  tariff 
schedules  of  the  United  States  to  provide 
duty-free  treatment  of  any  aircraft  en- 
gine used  as  a  temporary  replacement  for 
an  aircraft  engine  being  overhauled 
within  the  United  States  if  duty  was  paid 
on  such  replacement  engine  during  a 
previous  importation. 

H.R.  2181  was  introduced  by  our  col- 
leagues. Mr.  CoRMAN  and  the  late  Mr, 
Pettis  both  of  California.  The  committee 
also  considered  an  identical  bUl,  H.R. 
4627,  introduced  by  our  colleague,  Mr. 
Hughes  of  New  Jersey,  who  was  very 
helpful  in  furnishing  information  to  the 
sutconrmiittee  in  its  consideration  of  the 
bill  and  has  actively  sought  its  favorable 
consideration. 

The  enactment  of  H.R.  2181  is  neces- 
sary to  avoid  successive  payment  of 
duties  on  each  reimportation  of  an  air- 
craft engine,  propeller,  or  parts  thereof, 
when  imported  after  having  been  export- 
ed for  use  as  a  temporary  replacement 
for  an  aircraft  engine  being  overhauled, 
repaired,  rebuilt  or  reconditioned  in  the 
United  States. 

Reimportation  of  loaner  or  replace- 
ment foreign-made  aircraft  engines, 
propellers,  and  parts  thereof  with  respect 
to  which  the  duty  has  been  paid  upon 
such  previous  importation  are  presently 
dutiable. 

Under  headnote  1  of  part  1  of  sched- 
ule 8  of  the  TSUS,  the  tariff  status  of 
an  article  is  not  affected  by  the  fact  it 
was  previously  imported  into  the  customs 
territory  of  the  United  States  and  clear- 
ed through  customs  whether  or  not  duty 
was  paid  on  such  previous  importation  in 
the  absence  of  a  specific  provision  to  the 
contrary.  There  is  no  specific  provision 
covering  reimportation  of  loaner  or  re- 
placement aircraft.  Therefore,  such  re- 
importation of  piston  and  jet  aircraft 
engines  and  parts  are  dutiable  at  the  re- 
spective rates  of  4  percent  ad  valorem — 
TSUS  item  660  44 — and  5  percent  ad 
valorem — TSUS  item  660.46. 

Firms  in  the  United  States  engaged 
in  aircraft  engine  repair  when  repairing 
foreign -made  aircraft  engines,  must 
provide  a  replacement  engine  to  the 
aircraft  owner  or  operator  while  the 
repair  is  taking  place.  Not  only  is  the 
duty  paid  on  the  replacement  engine 
when  first  imported,  but  each  time  the 
loaned  engine  is  reimported  in  exchange 
for  the  original  engine  repaired  by  the 
U.S.  firm,  current  law  requires  that  a 
duty  be  assessed. 

It  Ls  claimed  that  the  requirement  of 
successive  duty  payments  on  each  re- 
importation of  "loaner"  aircraft  engines 
after  the  duty  has  been  paid  on  original 
importation  serves  no  purpose  and  is  a 
cost  disincentive  to  U.S.  based  firms  pro- 
viding repair  services  on  foreign-made 
aircraft  engines. 

Section  1  of  H.R.  2181  would  amend 
the  tariff  schedules  of  the  United 
States — TSUS — by  the  inclusion  of  a 
new  item,  801.20,  in  subpart  A  of  part  1 
of  schedule  8 — articles  exported  and  re- 
turned, not  advanced  or  improved 
abroad.  The  new  item  would  provide  for 
the  duty-free  entry  of  any  aircraft  en- 
gine or  propeller  or  any  part  or  acces- 
sory of  either,  previously  imported,  on 


which  the  duty  was  paid  upon  such  previ- 
ous importation.  Such  duty-free  entry 
would  be  limited  if  the  reimported  duty 
paid  article  had  not  been  advanced  in 
value  or  improved  in  condition  while 
abroad,  if  exported  under  loan,  lease,  or 
rent  to  an  aircraft  owner  or  ot)erator  as 
a  temporary  replacement  for  an  aircraft 
engine  being  overhauled,  repaired,  re- 
built, or  reconditioned  in  the  United 
States,  and  if  reimported  by  or  for  the 
account  of  the  person  who  exported  it 
from  the  United  States 

Section  2  of  H.R.  2181  as  reported 
would  provide  that  section  1  of  this  bill 
would  become  effective  on  the  date  of 
enactment. 

The  committee  was  unable  to  find 
merit  in  applying  the  duty-free  entr>'  to 
replacement  aircraft  engines  on  a  retro- 
active basis,  and  therefore  agreed  to 
eliminate  that  portion  of  section  2  of  the 
bUl. 

Public  hearings  were  held  by  the  Sub- 
committee on  Trade  of  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means  on  February  19  and 
20,  1976,  on  duty-free  entry  and  tempo- 
rary duty  suspension  bills.  During  these 
hearings,  favorable  and  written  com- 
ments were  received  on  H.R.  2181  and 
H.R.  4627.  Favorable  reports  were  also 
received  from  interested  executive 
branch  agencies.  No  objections  to  this 
legislation  have  been  received  by  the 
committee  from  any  source. 

The  committee  was  unanimous  in  re- 
porting H.R.  2181  as  amended,  and  I 
urge  its  passage. 

Mr  HUGHES.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CONABLE  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  New  Jersey. 

Mr.  HUGHES.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  want  to 
say  to  my  colleagues  that  this  Is  an 
extremely  Important  amendment  to  the 
tax  law.  I  have  an  industry  in  my  dis- 
trict, for  instance,  called  Air  Worth,  who 
are  practically  being  fon-od  out  of  the 
aircraft  engine  repair  business  because 
they  cannot  compete  with  the  European 
countries.  For  instance,  the  United 
Kingdom  charges  no  import  duties  on  the 
repair  of  engines.  This  bill  will  be  of 
extreme  Importance  to  this  industry 
where  we  are  about  to  lose  the  interna- 
tional marKet  in  our  country  as  well  as 
about  400  jobs  in  my  district  because  we 
are  paying  additional  import  duties  on 
engines  that  are  being  loaned  while  we 
repair  the  other  engine  in  this  country. 
It  is  the  repair  work  that  we  are  talking 
about  so  that  it  is  extremely  Important 
that  this  particular  bill  be  passed. 

Mr.  DENT.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  the  gentle- 
man will  yield,  all  of  these  things  start 
small,  as  I  have  observed  for  over  20 
years. 

For  instance,  if  you  buy  an  automobile, 
say  you  buy  a  Rolls  Royce,  maybe  some 
of  the  Members  could  buy  a  Rolls  Royce, 
and  I  am  not  picking  that  automobile  out. 
it  Ls  the  same  thing  with  your  Rolls- 
Royce  as  it  Ls  with  a  Honda  or  any  other 
vehicle  that  comes  into  the  United  States 
with  a  foreign  motor,  and  they  pay  the 
duty,  and  then  we  are  letting  them  be  re- 
paired in  the  United  States  and  bringing 
In  another  foreign  motor.  What  will  they 
do  with  that  motor? 
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Mr  CONABLE  J  would  say  to  the 
>,'enlleman  from  Pennsylvania  that  I 
believe  that  thLs  body  should  vien-  with 
favor  anything  that  has  to  do  with 
creating  jobs  in  America.  I  know  that  the 
^'fiitleman  from  Pennsylvania  is  ex- 
trtniel.v  vigilant  in  the  protection  of 
.A.nieru  an  bu.'-iness.  so  it  would  appear 
to  me  that  what  we  are  doing  in  thLs 
If^'i.slation  would  be  right  up  his  alley. 

Mr  DENT  Let  me  say.  Mr.  S!)eakcr. 
that  we  have  been  building  airplanes  and 
making  repairs  to  them  since  I  was  a  kid 
in  the  Marine  Air  Force  in  1924.  Now,  all 
of  a  sudden  in  1976  we  are  going  to  set  up 
a  system  where  we  will  repair  these  en- 
gines, but  in  doing  so  we  are  letting  some- 
thing come  in  duty  free.  What  is  coming 
in  duty  free,  is  it  the  parts,  a  new  engine, 
or  what?  You  buy  a  pair  of  Italian  .shoes 
and  tliey  wear  out.  you  cannot  get  an- 
other pair  of  shoes  from  Italy  duty  free. 

Mr.  HUGHES.  Mr,  Speaker.  I  hope  my 
colleagues  will  not  object  to  tins  partic- 
ular bill.  These  engines  were  actually 
manufactured  in  this  country  X-o  begin 
with;  we  are  only  overhauling  the  engines 
and  loaning  these  motors.  Presently  the 
customs  agencies  arc  applying  the  law 
inconsistently,  they  do  not  know  how  to 
interpret  them,  in  manj'  instances,  tliat 
is  the  tariff  schedules,  with  respect  to 
loan  engines. 

There  will  not  be  any  revenue  loss  in 
this  particular  instance  because  we  will 
not  have  any  new  market  in  which  to 
have  a  revenue  loss.  There  will  not  be 
any  repair  of  American  engines  because 
all  of  the  business  is  going  to  go  to  the 
United  Kingdom  and  other  countries 
that  do  not  have  import  duties  on  loan 
engines.  In  this  particular  instance  there 
is  nothing  added  to  the  engine;  it  is  just 
loaned  to  the  countr>'  so  that  the  air- 
craft can  fly  during  the  time  it  is  being 
repaired.  It  does  not  mean  anything  ex- 
cept the  loss  of  jobs. 

Mr.  DENT.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  HUGHES.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  DENT.  I  thank  the  gentleman  for 
yielding. 

I  know  a  large  repair  place  oversea,'; 
run  by  Pan  Am.  Eto  these  foreign  coun- 
tries allow  us  to  bring  hi  loan  engines 
duty  free? 

Mr.  HUGHES.  Yes. 

Mr.  DENT.  Then  there  is  nothing 
wrong  with  this  bill,  as  long  as  we  have 
reciprocity  all  along  the  line. 

Mr.  HUGHEIS.  This  is  what  we  have  to 
have,  or  else  we  will  not  have  interna- 
tional borrowing. 

Mr.  CONABLE  Mr.  Speaker,  I  with- 
draw my  reservation  of  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ore- 
gon <Mr.  Ullman>  ? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

H.R.   2181 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives    of    the     United     States    of 
America  in   Congress   assembled,   That  sub- 
part A  of  part  1  of  schedule  8  of  the  Tariff 


Schedules   of    ihe   United   States    1 19   U  S  C 
'1202)    is  amended  by  inserting  Immediately 
after  item  801  10  the  following  new  item: 

■  801.20  Any  aircraft  enfine  or  propeller  or  Free  free 
any  part  or  aaessory  of  either, 
previously  imported,  with  re- 
spect to  which  the  duty  was  paid 
upon  such  previous  importation, 
if  (1)  reimported  without  having 
been  advanced  in  value  or  im- 
proved in  condition  by  any  pro- 
cess of  manu'acfure  or  other 
means  while  abroad,  after  hav- 
ing been  exported  under  loan, 
lease,  or  rent  to  an  aircraft 
owner  or  opeiatot  as  a  tem- 
porary replacement  tor  an  air- 
craft engine  being  overhauled, 
repaired,  rebuilt,  or  recondi- 
tioned in  the  United  States,  and 
(2)  reimported  by  or  lor  the  ac- 
count of  the  person  who  ex- 
ported it  from  the  United  States 

Sec.  2.  (a)  The  amendment  made  by  the 
first  section  of  this  Act  shall  apply  with  re- 
spect to  articles  entered,  or  withdrawn  from 
warehou.se.  for  consumption  on  or  after  the 
date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act 

(b)  Upon  request  therefor  filed  with  the 
customs  officer  concerned  on  or  before  the 
one  hundred  and  twentieth  day  after  the 
date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act.  the  entry 
or  withdrawal  of  any  arrirle — 

(1)  which  was  made  after  December  31. 
1972,  and  on  or  before  the  date  of  the  enact- 
ment of  this  Act,  and 

(2)  with  respect  to  which  there  would 
have  been  no  duty  if  the  amendment  made 
by  the  first  section  of  this  Act  applied  to 
such  entry  or  withdrawal. 

shall,  notwithstanding  the  provisions  of  sec- 
tion 514  of  the  Tariff  Act  of  1930  or  any 
other  provision  of  law.  be  liquidated  or  re- 
Uquldated  as  though  such  entry  or  with- 
drawal had  been  made  on  the  day  after  the 
date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act. 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ments : 

Page  2,  line  1.  strike  out  "(a)  ". 
Page  2,  strike  out  line  5  and  all  that  fol- 
lows thereafter  down  through  line  18 

The  committee  amendment";  were 
agreed  to. 

Tlie  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the 
third  time,  and  pa.ssed,  and  a  motion  to 
reconsider  was  laid  on  the  table. 


FOR   THE   RELIEF  OF  JACK  R 
MISNER 

Mr.  ULLMAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
tmanimous  consent  for  the  immediate 
consideration  of  the  bill  iH.R.  4047)  for 
the  relief  of  Jack  R.  Misner,  which  was 
unanimously  reported  favorably  by  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ore- 
gon? 

Mr.  CONABLE  Mr  Speaker,  I  resen-e 
the  right  to  object. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  support  HR.  4047.  a 
private  bill  extending  for  2  years  the  ex- 
piration date  of  a  temporary  importation 
bond  concerning  the  schooner  Panda  so 
that  Jack  R.  Misner.  of  North  Tona- 
wanda.  NY.,  can  complete  extensive  ren- 
ovation of  the  ve.ssel. 

Originally,  it  was  anticipated  that 
renovation  of  the  ve.ssel  involved  could  be 
completed  within   the   3   years   allowed 


under  the  bond  when  first  issued.  How- 
ever, material  shortages  and  postpone- 
ments m  delivery  dates  have  made  Uie 
3-year  statutory  time  hrrut  imix>ssible  to 
meet.  All  equipment  ana  material  in- 
volved m  the  reconstruction  are  of  U.S. 
origin. 

The  extension  of  the  bond  will  allow 
Mr.  Misner  to  complete  work  on  the  ves- 
sel Without  the  hardship  of  leaving  port 
or  witliout  becommp  liable  for  payment 
of  a  penalty  duty.  H.R.  4047  applies  only 
to  the  schooner  Panda,  and  wo'oJd  not 
effect  present  law  with  respect  to  tem- 
porary importation  bond  cases  in  gen- 
eral. 

Favorable  reports  with  respect  ic  ex- 
t^ndmg  the  temporan.-  information  bond 
m  this  instance  were  received  from  both 
the  Department  of  Commerce  and  the 
Department  of  Trea-'^ury  No  addit;or.a". 
revenue  loss  of  administrative  costs 
would  be  incurred  by  enactment  of  this 
bill. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  commit t^'e  received  no 
opposition  to  H.R.  4047  from  any  source 
and  reported  the  bill  unanimouslv,  I  rec- 
ommend passage  by  the  House  at  this 
time. 

Mr  GIBBONS.  Mr  Speaker,  w-ill  the 
gentleman  yield '^ 

Mr.  CONABLE  I  yield  t->  the  pentle- 
man  from  Florida, 

Mr  GIBBONS  Mr  Speaker,  the  pur- 
pose of  H.R.  4047  as  reported  is  to  re- 
quire the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to 
extend  the  termination  date  of  the  tem- 
porary importation  bond — TTB — cover- 
ing the  schooner  Panda  until  the  close 
of  September  18.  1977,  In  unanimously 
reporting  this  legislation  the  commit- 
tee amended  the  bill  to  show  the  cor- 
rect date  of  entry  as  September  25,  1972. 
The  schooner  Panda,  which  is  under 
British  registry,  entered  the  United 
States  under  a  TIB  filed  by  Capt. 
Jack  R.  Misner  of  North  Tonawanda. 
N  Y..  in  September  1972.  under  the  pro- 
visions of  item  864.05  of  the  TSUS.  This 
item,  as  prescribed  in  headnote  Lai  to 
subpart  5C.  schedule  8  of  the  T?US.  pro- 
vides that  article.^  imported  for  repair. 
alteration,  or  processing,  but  not  sale  in 
the  United  States  may  enter  without 
payment  of  duty  under  bond  for  their 
exportation  within  1  year.  The  headnote 
limits  renewal  of  the  bond  upon  appli- 
cation to  a  maximum  of  an  additional  2 
years  at  the  discretion  of  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury 

The  TTB  on  the  schooner  Panda  was 
granted  for  tlie  3 -year  maximum  total 
period.  Originally  Captain  Misner  an- 
ticipated completion  of  ve.ssel  renova- 
tion within  3  years.  However,  due  to  ma- 
terial shortages  and  continual  delay  m 
delivery  dates,  particularly  for  new- 
main  engines  and  other  machinery,  the 
renovation  schedule  had  to  be  consider- 
ably extended.  All  equipment  and  mate- 
rials for  reconstruction  of  the  yacht  are 
of  U,S,  origin. 

Since  the  statutorj-  3-year  time 
limit  on  the  bond  expired  on  Septem- 
ber 18,  the  U.S  Cu-stoms  Service,  in  view 
of  this  pending  legislation  to  extend  the 
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bond,  issued  instructions  to  the  appro- 
priate customs  officials  not  to  issue  a 
claim  for  liquidated  damages.  Other- 
wise. Mr.  Misner  would  have  become  li- 
able for  payment  of  penalty  duty  or 
Aould  have  been  forced  to  remove  the 
vessel  from  the  United  States  prior  to 
completion  of  the  repairs. 

The  bin  would  extend  the  period  of 
bond  only  in  this  particular  case,  due 
to  the  exceptional  circumstances  in- 
volved. It  would  not  change  the  present 
law  in  any  way  with  respect  to  tempo- 
rary Importation  bond  cases  in  general. 
The  committee  has  received  favor- 
able reports  from  interested  executive 
branch  agencies  on  H.R.  4047.  No  objec- 
tions to  this  legislation  have  been  re- 
ceived by  the  committee  from  any 
source.  Similar  legislation  was  intro- 
duced in  the  93d  Congress,  but  no  action 
was  taken. 

The  committee  unanimously  reported 
this  bill  and  recommends  its  passage  by 
the  House. 

Mr.  KEMP.  Mr.  Speaker, ;  will  the 
gentleman  yield 

Mr.  CONABLE.  I  yield  to  tljie  gentle- 
man from  New  York.  t 

Mr.  KEMP.  I  appreciate  tne  gentle- 
man's yielding.  I 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to  ejipress  my 
appreciation  to  the  committee  for  bring- 
ing this  bill  to  the  floor,  andfl  ask  for 
its  Immediate  adoption. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  in  strong  support 
of  H.R  4047.  a  private  bill  extending  for 
2  years  the  expiration  date  of  a  tempo- 
rary importation  bond  concerning  the 
sailing  schooner  Panda  so  that  Jack  R. 
Misner,  of  North  Tonawanda,  N.Y.,  can 
complete  extensive  renovation  of  the  ves- 
sel. I  very  much  appreciate  the  coopera- 
tion of  the  committee.  Chairtnan  Ull- 
MAN.  Mr.  CoNABLE.  and  subfommittee 
chairman  Mr.  Green. 

Originally,  it  was  anticipfcted  that 
renovation  of  the  vessel  involved  could 
be  completed  within  the  3  years  allowed 
under  the  bond  when  first  issued.  How- 
ever, material  shortages  and  postpone- 
ments in  delivery  dates  have  made  the 
3-year  statutory  time  limit  impossible  to 
meet.  All  equipment  and  materials  in- 
volved in  the  reconstruction  are  of  U.S. 
origin. 

The  extension  of  the  bond  will  allow 
Mr.  Misner  to  complete  work  on  the 
ves.sel  without  the  hardship  of  leaving 
port  or  without  becoming  liable  for  pay- 
ment of  a  penalty  duty  H  R  4047  applies 
only  to  the  schooner  Panda. .  and  would 
not  affect  present  law  with  respect  to 
temporary  importation  bond  cases  In 
general.  | 

Favorable  reports  with  respact  to  ex- 
tending the  temporary  importfiion  bond 
in  this  Instance  were  received  from  both 
the  Department  of  Commcrcf  and  the 
Department  of  Treasury  No  Additional 
revenue  loss  or  administrallve  costs 
would  be  Incurred  by  enactmoit  of  this 
bill.  T 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  commltt«  received 
no  opposition  to  H  R.  4047Tfrom  any 
source  and  reported  the  bill  urmnimouslv, 
I  ask  passage  by  the  House  a    this  time. 


Mr.  CONABLE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  with- 
draw my  reservation  of  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ore- 
gon (Mr.  Ullman)  ? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

H  R  4047 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  in  or- 
der to  permit  Jack  R.  Misner.  of  North  Tona- 
wanda. New  York,  to  complete  the  renova- 
tion of  the  .schooner  Panda  (entry  numbered 
902261,  September  13.  1972)  within  the 
United  States  (which  renovation  ha.s  been 
delayed  because  of  material  shortages),  the 
Secretan,'  of  the  Treasury,  notwithstanding 
the  provisions  of  subpart  5C  of  schedule  8 
of  the  Tariff  Schedules  of  the  United  States 
(19  use  1202).  shall  extend  the  expiration 
date  of  the  temporary  Importation  bond  cov- 
ering the  schooner  Panda  until  the  close  of 
September  18.  1977. 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ment: 

On  the  first  page,  line  5,  strike  out  "la" 
and  Insert  "25". 

The  committee  amendment  was 
agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  tlv^  table 


REQUEST  FOR  CONSIDERATION  OF 
H  R.  8656,  DUTY-FREE  IMPORTA- 
TION OF  LOOSE  GLASS  PRISMS 
USED  IN  CHANDELIERS 

Mr  ULLMAN.  Mr  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  for  the  Immediate 
consideration  of  the  bill  'H.R  8656)  to 
amend  the  tariff  schedules  of  the  United 
States  In  order  to  provide  for  the  duty- 
free Importation  of  loose  glass  prisms 
used  In  chandeliers,  which  was  unani- 
mously reported  favorably  to  the  House 
by  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ore- 
gon'' 

Mr.  CONABLE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  reserve 
the  right  to  object. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  support  H  R  865"  pro- 
viding for  the  duty-free  importation  of 
loose  glass  prisms  used  in  chandeliers 
and  wall  brackets. 

Under  the  provisions  of  thLs  bill,  loose 
glass  prisms  used  in  the  prescribed  man- 
ner would  be  reclassified  and  given  duty- 
free treatment  under  column  1  of  the 
tariff  schedules  All  other  prisms  and 
Klass  articles  of  a  tj-pe  u-^ied  in  chande- 
liers and  wall  brackets  would  remain 
dutiable  at  12  percent  ad  valorem 

At  the  present  time,  there  is  no  do- 
mestic production  of  loose  glass  prisms. 
The  duty-free  treatment  of  these  articles 
will  go  far  in  improving  the  competitive 
situation  of  domestic  producers  of  crystal 
chandeliers  without  harming  other  do- 
mestic mantifacturers.  It  is  estimated 
that  enactment  of  this  bill  would  result 
In  an  annual  customs  revenue  loss  of 
$60,000. 


Mr.  Speaker,  the  committee  received 
no  opposition  to  H.R  8656  and  reported 
the  bill  unanimously.  I  recommend  pass- 
age by  the  House  at  this  time. 

Mr.  DENT.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CONABLE.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  DENT.  Mr.  Speaker,  revenue  loss 
Is  not  the  whole  story.  The  real  story 
is  that  we  no  longer  make  prisms  or  loose 
glass  for  chandeliers.  Under  title  I.  sec- 
tion 1.  there  is  a  12-percent  tariff.  How- 
ever, once  we  remove  all  tariff  from  these 
pri.sms  and  loose  glass  for  chandeliers, 
that  reduces  the  price  for  the  chande- 
liers, which  have  a  60 -percent  duty  on 
them.  That  means  in  a  couple  more  years 
we  will  not  only  not  be  making  glass  for 
chandeliers  but  we  will  not  be  making  the 
chandeliers.  If  we  keep  on  removing  these 
tariffs  we  will  not  be  making  anything 
in  this  country  any  more.  Not  too  many 
years  ago  they  were  making  loose  glass 
for  chandeliers  and  prisms  for  chande- 
liers in  my  home  towTi.  They  are  not  be- 
ing made  any  more. 

Why  can  they  not  pay  a  measly  12  per- 
cent? Their  cost  differential  is  .so  much 
greater  than  12  percent.  We  ought  to 
have  some  kind  of  compensation  for  the 
workers  in  this  country  who  are  thrown 
out  of  these  jobs.  How  will  we  get  it? 

Mr.  CONABLE.  If  we  do  not  enact  this, 
our  chandelier  makers  will  not  be  able 
to  compete  in  the  World  market 

Mr.  DENT.  That  is  the  argument  that 
has  been  used  to  remove  the  2,000  articles 
from  the  tariff  list  in  this  countrj'. 

Mr.  CONABLE.  The  effect  of  the  gen- 
tleman's opposition  to  such  a  measure, 
however,  is  likely  to  cause  the  problem  to 
spread.  I  a.s.sure  the  gentleman 

Mr.  DENT.  I  am  afraid  it  has  spread 
almost  to  the  end  of  its  limits  right  now. 
I  do  not  think  we  can  keep  on  taking 
off  tariffs  and  customs  and  keep  on  pay- 
ing $19  billion  in  unemployment  com- 
pensation. 

Mr  HAYS  of  Ohio  Mr  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CONABLE.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio.  Does  he  have  a  question? 
Mr  HAYS  of  Ohio  Yes.  I  do.  before  I 
object  The  gentleman  made  a  statement 
that  really  got  my  attention.  He  said  this 
will  result  In  a  loss  of  only  $60,000.  Is 
that  correct? 

Mr.  CONABLE  It  will  result  in  an  un- 
usual customs  revenue  loss  of  $60,000 

Mr.  HAYS  of  Ohio.  And  then  in  the 
next  paragraph  the  gentleman  said  that 
If  we  do  not  do  this  we  will  put  all  the 
manufacturers  of  glass  for  chandeUers  In 
the  countrj'  out  of  business.  For  $60,000. 
are  we  going  to  put  them  out  of  business? 
All  I  am  saying  is  the  gentleman's 
statements  really  do  not  add  up.  If  this 
is  the  kind  of  stuff  he  is  peddling,  .some- 
body on  the  face  of  it  ought  to  stand  up 
and  object. 

Mr  GIBBONS  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr  HAYS  of  Ohio.  I  hope  the  gentle- 
man will  yield  if  the  gentleman  from 
Florida  can  explain  the  remarks  about 
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that  $60,000.  if  that  is  all  that  is  involved 
and.  No.  2.  if  the  60.000  in  Imports  they 
are  not  going  to  get  are  going  to  put 
them  out  of  business,  they  are  skating 
on  pretty  thin  Ice.  Are  they  on  that  kind 
of  thin  ice  as  far  as  profit?  I  do  not  know 
of  any  substantial  business  in  this  coun- 
try where  $60,000  would  put  them  out  of 
business. 

Mr.  GIBBONS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  will  not 
explain  anybody  else's  statement.  I  do 
not  have  sufBcient  time  to  explain  my 
own.  let  alone  somebody  else's. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  a  bill  in  which  the 
gentleman  from  Rhode  Island  <Mr.  St 
Germain  )  is  interested.  Apparently  there 
are  some  glass  manufacturers  up  there. 
This  is  only  a  temporarj-  suspension  of 
duty — excuse  me,  I  have  been  corrected. 
It  is  a  permanent  suspension  of  duty. 

The  reason  we  did  this  was  because  it 
was  explained  to  us  when  we  had  the 
hearings  that  the  chandeliers  come  in 
and  they  have  got  these  crystals  on  them 
and  there  is  a  duty  collected,  but  tlie 
American  manufacturers  have  a  hard 
time  competing  against  imported  chan- 
deliers if  the  American  manufacturers 
have  to  pay  a  duty  on  all  of  those  little 
crystal  baubles  that  hang  on  the  chan- 
deliers. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  do  know  the  AFL-CIO 
has  some  interest  in  this  and  they  are 
in  favor  of  this  bill.  I  am  sure  the  gentle- 
man from  Rhode  Island  <Mr.  St  Ger- 
main I  is  interested  in  it.  and  I  am  sure 
some  of  the  manufacturers  are  Interested 
in  it,  and  the  AFLr-CIO  are  interested  in 
it.  It  will  produce  jobs  in  this  country 
and  I  think  it  ought  to  be  passed. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  purpose  of  H.R  86n6 
as  reported  is  to  provide  for  the  duty- 
free importation  of  loose  glass  prisms 
used  in  chandeliers  and  wall  brackets 
when  such  products  are  imported  from 
countries  receiving  most-favored-nation 
treatment.  Column  2  rates  of  duty — ap- 
jjhcable  to  nonmarket  economy  coun- 
tries, except  Poland.  Yugoslovia,  and 
Romania — would  remain  unchanged. 

Section  2  of  the  bill  applies  the  duty- 
free provision  to  articles  entered,  or 
witlidrawn  from  warehouse  for  consump- 
tion on  or  after  the  date  of  enactment. 

In  reporting  this  bill  unanimously  the 
committee  amended  the  bill  to  provide 
that  loose  glass  prisms  used  in  wall 
brackets  as  well  as  those  used  in  chande- 
liers, should  be  permitted  duty-free 
entry. 

Loose  glass  prisms  for  use  in  making 
crystal  chandehers  have  not  been  com- 
mercially produced  in  the  United  States 
for  many  years,  and  the  domestic  light- 
ing fixture  industry  is  entirely  dependent 
upon  the  importation  of  glass  pn.sm.s  for 
its  production  needs.  Therefore,  the  elim- 
ination of  the  duty  on  loose  gla.s.s  prism.s 
would  lower  raw  material  cost  and  Im- 
prove the  competitive  position  of  domes- 
tic manufacturers  of  crystal  chandeliers 
and  wall  brackets. 

Public  hearings  were  held  by  the  Sub- 
committee on  Trade  of  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means  on  February  19  and 
20,  1976,  on  duty-free  entry  and  tempo- 
rary duty  suspension  bills.  During  thc-^e 
hearings,  favorable  testimony  and  writ- 


ten comments  were  received  on  H.R. 
8656.  Favorable  reports  were  also  re- 
ceived from  interested  executive  branch 
agencies.  No  objections  to  this  legis- 
lation have  been  received  by  the  com- 
mittee from  any  source 

The  committee  unanimously  reported 
this  bill  as  amended  and  recommend.s  iu« 
pas.sage  by  the  Hou.'-e. 

Mr.  CONABLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  all  I 
can  say  in  further  extension  of  my  re- 
marks, which  apparently  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio  objected  to  because  of  his 
feeling  that  it  would  not  have  an  impact, 
is  that  the  AFL-CIO  favors  the  bill  .'^ince 
there  is  no  domestic  production  of  the 
item  in  question.  The  passage  of  the  bill 
would  promote  jobs  in  the  chandelier 
industry:  a  continuation  of  the  existing 
duty  would  put  the  industry  at  a  com- 
petitive disadvantage  Whether  it  would 
put  us  completely  out  of  the  chandeher 
business  I  think  is  extremely  question- 
able. I  regret  any  statement  of  mine  thai 
may  have  misled  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Oregon  ? 

Mr.  DENT  Mr.  Speaker,  further  re- 
serving the  right  to  object,  I  thought  I 
ought  to  take  this  time  to  explain  all  oi 
these  products  were  at  one  time  or 
another  imported  into  the  United  States 
because  in  the  early  days  we  did  not 
have  an  industry.  We  developed  an  in- 
dustry and  every  one  of  the  items  on 
the  free  list  now  were  once  made  in  this 
country. 

The  way  it  works  m  this  counli->-.  j^eo- 
ple  have  to  have  the  money  to  bu>-  the 
producUs.  Wage  costs  in  the  United 
States  have  gone  up:  however,  we  have 
kept  nibbling  away  at  the  dollar. 

Now,  one  of  my  best  fnends  m  tiiis 
House.  God  rest  his  soul,  came  in  with 
a  tariff  bill  and  took  certain  t>-pes  of 
hand-knitted  blouses  off  the  tariff  list. 
At  that  time  his  whole  industry  in  that 
area  was  very  imrx)rtant  in  the  needle- 
work industry.  Before  he  left  this  Earth 
and  left  this  Congre.ss.  he  had  not  one 
plant  left.  Then  we  took  of  the  tariff. 
because  we  did  not  need  the  production 
any  more. 

Let  me  tell  this  House  how  we  have 
been  duped  by  tin.«  Kind  of  action  on  thi.'; 
floor.  In  1974  when  they  put  through  the 
reciprocal  trade  apreeinenl.  1  do  not 
know  how  many  Members  know  what 
wa.s  happening.  I  admit  I  was  against 
the  bill  in  tolo  and  did  not  pick  out  its 
weak  s]X)U^:  but  in  that  bill  we  shift^ed  the 
ma.ior  burden  of  tariff  adjuj^tment  relief, 
which  IS  relief  paid  to  workers  m  this 
com^try  who  lose  their  jobs  because  Uiey 
are  so  unfoi'tunate  to  have  lost  their  jobs 
by  the  Tariff  Commission  We  took  that 
burden  and  put  it  back  on  to  the  States 
in  their  own  State  unemployment  com- 
IH'nsalion  funds.  We  esUiblished  that 
each  State  would  then  sign  a  compact 
With  the  Tariff  Commission  that  they 
had  to  exhaast  their  own  unemployment 
compen.sation  benefits  and  their  relief 
under  the  Tariff  Adjustment  Act  to  trig- 
ger it. 

In  a  particular  case,  we  pay  65  percent 


of  our  wages  ui;i  to  a  certain  top  fifare 
in  Pennsylvania  and  for  39  weeks  we  paid 
that  off:  but  in  those  39  weeks  the  Tariff 
Commission  added  5  percent,  because 
ihey  pay  70  pe:cent  of  a  higher  level, 
after  30  percent  of  our  commission  was 
gone.  The  Commission  then  picks  up  13 
more  weeks  and  pays  70  percent  Then 
they  added  26  weeks  of  a  training  pe- 
riod, whether  they  have  a  job  to  go  to 
when  that  training  period  is  over  or 
not.  whether  there  are  any  particular 
jobs  in  that  trainme  field.  So  last  year 
in  one  given  period  in  my  comm.unity 
wliich  I  measured,  the  entire  unem- 
ployment compensation  bill  was  for  a 
certain  number  of  people.  We  had  the 
highest  number  in  the  country  to  pay 
the  tariff  adjustment  in  the  whole 
United  States.  This  particular  group 
drew  do■R^l  13-million-odd  dollars  worth 
of  unemployment  compensation:  SIO 
million  coming  out  of  the  pockets  of  the 
taxpayers  and  consumers  m  the  State  of 
Pennsylvania  and  the  employers. 

What  else  happened?  The  minute  the 
employer  was  hit  with  this  increa.sed 
unemployment  compensation  that  was 
paid  on  his  plan,  because  he  has  a 
merit-rating  system,  pays  it  on  experi- 
ence, that  doubled  his  tax  on  his  un- 
employment compensation,  making  it 
even  higher  for  him.  to  try  to  compete. 
Fifteen  hundred  out  of  3.700  men  laid 
off.  1.500  men  still  laid  off  altogether. 
When  are  we  going  to  wake  up  that 
there  is  not  anything  we  can  do  to  brir;.g 
this  country  back  until  we  put  some 
jobs  on  producing  goods''  How  long  will 
we  contmue  buying  shirts  from  Costa 
Rica,  where  they  pay  $2  a  day''  It  is 
an  Arrow  shirt  that  costs  $2.90. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am,  therefore,  going  to 
object. 

The  SPEAKER.  Objection  is  heard. 


CONTINUATION  OF  TEMPORARY 
SUSPENSION  OF  DUTY  ON  CER- 
TAIN HORSES 

Mr.  ULLMAN,  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  lor  the  immediate 
consideration  of  the  bill  'H.R,  9401'  to 
continue  to  suspend  for  a  temporary 
period  tlie  import  duty  on  certain  horses, 
which  was  unanimously  reported  favor- 
ably to  the  House  by  the  Comm.ittee  on 
Ways  and  Means, 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  SPEAKER,  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ore- 
gon'' 

Mr.  CONABLE,  Mr  Speaker,  I  reserve 
the  right  to  object 

The  SPEAKER  The  gentleman  from 
New  York  'Mr,  Conable  >  reserves  the 
right  to  object. 

Mr.  CONABLE,  Mr.  Speaker.  I  supjxirt 
H,R.  9401  continuing  for  2  years  the  tem- 
porary suspension  of  import  duty  on 
certain  horses.  Under  the  provisions  of 
this  bill,  suspension  of  duty  on  horses 
imported  for  purposes  other  than  for 
immediate  slauchter  would  be  extended 
until  June  30.  1978, 

The  horses  involved  here  generally  are 
of  two  types — those  brought  in  for  racing 
purposes,  mostly  from  Canada,  and  the 
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American  quarterhorse.  Currfntly.  cer- 
tain breeds  approved  by  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  can  enter  the  coi^htry  duty- 
free. These  include  thorougobreds  and 
other  breeds  of  racing  horses  put  do  not 
include  quarterhorses.  The  ipill  would 
continue  the  existing  suspension  on 
quarterhorses  as  well  as  onj  all  other 
racing  horses  not  already  frje  of  duty. 
The  temporary  nature  of  th«  bill  is  de- 
signed for  future  negotiation!  of  similar 
tariff  treatment  from  Canada 

Past  suspension  of  duty  iii  the  above 
instance  has  resulted  in  a  cistoms  rev- 
enue loss  of  approximately  $|00.000  each 
year.  No  additional  loss  Is  exfected  from 
the   extension   contained   InjH.R.   9401. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  committee  heard  no 
objection  to  enactment  of  '  liJs  legisla- 
tion and  reported  H.R.  8|  01  unani- 
mously. I  recommend  pass)  ge  by  the 
House  at  this  time. 

Mr.  GIBBONS.  Mr.  SpeaH  ?r,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CONABLE.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Florida. 

Mr.  GIBBONS.  Mr.  Speafc  r,  the  pur- 
pose of  H.R.  9401  is  to  exten  1  the  exLst- 
ing  duty  suspension  on  impoi  Ls  of  horses 
to  the  close  of  June  30,  1978. 

Under  items  903.50  and  9(  3.51  of  the 
tariff  schedules,  horses,  othi  r  than  for 
immediate  slaughter,  are  temporarily 
free  of  duty  until  June  30,  lb76.  In  the 
absence  of  the  enactment  ofiHR.  9401, 
imports  of  horses  will  become  dutiable 
on  July  1.  1976.  under  item JlOO.73— re- 
lating to  horses  not  valued  owr  $150  per 
head— at  $2.75  per  head  or  itim  100.75 — 
relating  to  horses  valued  ovfr  $150  per 
head — at  3  percent  ad  valorem. 

In  reporting  H.R.  13631  utider  which 
the  existing  duty  susperLsioi>  on  horses 
was  enacted  (P.L.  93-484 >  it  was  stated 
in  the  report  of  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means  that  the  duty  on  horses  was 
originally  suspended  in  recognition  of 
tiie  fact  that  the  present  tariff  struc- 
ture for  horses  operates  duscijiminatorlly 
among  different  breeds.  Fof  example, 
horses  may  be  imported  free«of  duty  for 
breeding  purposes  under  priff  item 
100.01.  This  rule  applies,  however,  only  if 
they  are  certified  by  the  Dejjtartment  of 
Agriculture  as  being  of  a  recognized 
breed  and  duly  registered  on  a  book  of 
record  recognized  by  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  for  that  breed.  Since  the 
American  quarterhorse  does  not  qualify 
under  these  criteria,  importers  of  such 
horses  for  breeding  purposes  are  re- 
quired to  pay  duty,  usually  under  item 
100.75  at  3  percent  ad  valorem,  while 
other  breeds  may  be  entered  duty  free. 

Insofar  as  is  known  at  this  time,  there 
has  been  no  change  in  the  basic  condi- 
tion under  which  there  is  differential 
duty  status  among  certairi  breeds  of 
horses.  Enactment  of  H.R.  9401  would 
continue  the  suspension  of  this  discrimi- 
natory treatment  to  June  30.  1978. 

Public  hearings  were  held  by  the  Sub- 
committee on  Trade  of  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means  on  February  19  and 
20  and  March  2,  1976,  on  duty-free  entry 
and  temporary  duty  susp€»ision  bills. 
EHiring  these  hearings  favorable  testi- 
mony and  written  comments  were  re- 
ceived on  H.R.  9401.  Favorable  reports 


were  also  received  from  interested  ex- 
ecutive branch  agencies.  No  objections 
to  tills  legislation  have  been  received  by 
the  committee  from  any  source. 

This  bill  was  unanimously  ordered  re- 
ported by  the  committee  as  amended  and 
the  committee  recommends  its  passage 
by  the  House. 

Mr.  KEMP  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  CONABLE  I  yield  to  my  colleague, 
the  gentleman  from  New  York. 

Mr  KEMP.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in 
strong  support  of  H.R.  9401,  a  bill  to 
continue  to  .suspend  the  import  duty  on 
certain  horses. 

I  introduced  this  legislation  on  Sep- 
tember 5  of  last  year,  and  it  was  reported 
from  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means, 
with  amendments,  several  weeks  ago. 

The  committee  has  made  two  amend- 
ments to  the  bill,  and  while  I  wish  the 
committee  had  seen  fit  to  remain  with 
the  original  text  or  to  have  reported  H.R. 
9400.  my  bill  to  remove  the  tariff  alto- 
gether. I  support  the  reported  measure. 
The  two  committee  amendments  are, 
first,  the  reduction  of  the  period  of  the 
extension  of  the  suspension  from  my 
proposed  4  years — June  30,  1980 — to  the 
committee's  proposed  2  years — June  30, 
1978 — and,  second,  making  the  effective 
date  July  1.  1976,  instead  of  the  date 
of  enactment.  The  present  suspension 
expires  on  June  30.  1976. 

I  wish  to  express  my  gratitude  to  the 
members  of  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means  and  its  Subcommittee  on  Trade 
and  to  the  chairman  of  the  committee, 
Mr.  Ullman.  and  the  chairman  of  the 
subcommittee,  Mr.  Green,  for  holding 
hearings  on  this  measure  and  for  seeing 
to  it  that  it  was  reported  to  the  floor. 

There  is  a  continuing  need  to  change 
our  trade  and  tariff  policies  to  reflect 
changes  in  the  business  climate  in  gen- 
eral and  commercial  conditions  in  par- 
ticular Outmoded  policies  and  tariff 
schedules  can  work  an  undue  hardship 
on  American  businesses,  large  and  small, 
and  on  our  citizens.  We  can  lose  advan- 
tages gained  over  the  years  in  interna- 
tional commerce,  and  we  can  even  fail 
to  preserve  evenly  balanced  competition 
with  our  foreign  competitors.  Either  can 
mean  a  loss  in  American  jobs,  a  negative 
shift  in  balance  of  payments,  and  short- 
ages in  goods  needed  by  domestic  enter- 
prises. Our  administrative  agencies  can 
be  burdened  with  policies  difficult  to  en- 
force, as  well. 

It  is  within  this  context  that  it  is  en- 
couraging to  American  businesses  and 
citizens  to  see  the  Subcommittee  on 
Trade  and  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means  engaged  in  rewriting  certain  trade 
policies  and  laws. 

The  bill  before  us,  H.R.  9401,  would 
continue  the  temporary  suspension  of  im- 
port duties  on  certain  horses,  a  .suspen- 
sion signed  into  law  on  October  26.  1974, 
Public  Law  93-484. 

Let  me  review  briefly  the  history  asso- 
ciated with  this  issue 

Until  Public  Law  93-484  was  signed 
into  law,  a  tariff  was  imposed  upon  horses 
entering  the  United  States  at  a  rate  of 
$2.75  per  head  for  horses  not  valued  over 
$150  and  at  a  rate  of  3  percent  ad  va- 


lorem for  horses  valued  over  $150.  This 
tariff  posed  substantial  problems,  both 
for  importers  of  horses  and  for  the  U.S. 
Customs  Service.  The  Customs  officers  at 
the  various  points  of  entry  were  faced 
with  the  burden  of  making  a  determina- 
tion as  to  the  value  of  a  horse,  when  in 
fact  acknowledged  experts  differ  as  to 
the  worth  of  a  particular  horse.  The 
Customs  officers  were  not  and  are  not 
specialists  in  determining  the  value  of 
offspring  in  bloodiness.  Foals  sired  by 
the  same  stallions  and  from  the  same 
mares  are  often  sold  at  public  auction— 
the  only  way  of  accurately  determining 
the  fair  market  value  of  a  particular 
horse— at  substantially  different  prices. 
Because  of  tliis  lack  of  expertise,  quite 
understandable  in  my  opinion,  the  valu- 
ations of  horses  for  tariff  purposes  be- 
came inconsistent  and,  in  the  opinion  of 
many  owners  and  importers,  unfair. 

A  second  problem  created  by  the  tariff 
arose  when  a  temporary  import  bond  had 
to  be  imposed  on  a  horse  imported  and 
subsequently  claimed  in  a  claiming  race. 
A  claiming  race  is  a  race  wherein  a  claim- 
ing price  is  placed  on  the  race  and  any 
horse  in  the  race  can  be  purchased  or 
claimed  for  that  price.  Since  the  owner 
of  the  horse  is  obligated  to  sell  the  horse 
for  the  claiming  amount,  an  owner  ob- 
viously will  not  enter  a  horse  that  has 
a  substantially  greater  value  than  the 
claiming  price,  for.  in  general,  the  owner 
really  does  not  want  his  horse  claimed. 
When  an  imported  horse  runs  in  a 
claiming  race,  it  can  be  purchased  even 
though  the  owner  did  not  wish  to  sell  it. 
The  owner  might  merely  have  misjudged 
the  value  of  the  horse.  When  an  imported 
horse  is  claimed,  the  importer,  who  is 
subject  to  the  forfeiture  of  the  bond  plus 
a  penalty,  is  no  longer  the  owner  of  the 
house  and  cannot,  therefore,  return  the 
horse  to  the  country  of  origin  within  the 
1-year  period  In  order  to  avoid  the  for- 
feiture and  penalty. 

A  third  problem  arises  in  connection 
witli  horses  imported  for  breeding  pur- 
poses when  those  horses  are  not  recog- 
nized by  our  Department  of  Agriculture 
as  being  purebred  and  registered  in  a 
book  of  record  recognized  by  the  Depart- 
ment. This  discriminates  against  such 
breeds  as  the  American  quarterhorse — 
which  does  not  qualify  under  this  excep- 
tion and  upon  which  duty  must  be  paid 
when  these  horses  are  imported  into  our 
country. 

In  reporting  H.R.  13631  to  the  floor 
and  recommending  its  passage  in  the  93d 
Congress,  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means  recognized  something  else  too. 
Traditionally,  a  tariff  is  imposed  to  pro- 
tect a  domestic  industry.  In  this  instance, 
as  has  been  pointed  out  in  the  statements 
of  the  American  Horse  Council,  our  coun- 
try's principal  spokesman  for  the  indus- 
try, the  industry  is  in  favor  of  eliminat- 
ing the  tariff.  The  Industry  has  also  made 
two  additional  points  worth  restatement. 
First,  the  revenue  produced  is  negligible 
and  probably  does  not  even  cover  the 
costs  of  administering  the  regulations. 
Second,  the  countries  from  which  the 
majority  of  horses  are  imported  into  the 
United  States  do  not  impose  a  tariff  on 
horses  exported  from  this  coimtry. 
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Recognizing  these  points  as  valid,  the 
committee  recommended  a  temporary 
suspension  of  the  duty  tiirough  June  30, 
1976.  We  are  now  close  to  the  expiration 
of  that  suspension,  and  the  entire  sys- 
tem will  be  back  in  place  unless  the  Con- 
gress approves  H.R   9401. 

The  criticisms  of  the  tariff  raised  In 
the  93d  Congress  are  as  valid  today  as 
they  were  then.  The  Department  of  the 
Treasury  has  now  had  an  opportunity  to 
see  how  much  more  efficiently  the  cus- 
toms officers  can  carry  out  their  respon- 
sibilities without  this  tariff  and  the  prob- 
lems as.sociated  with  it  plaguing  them. 
I  represent  a  district  which  borders  on 
Canada,  and  I  can  a.ssure  you  the  cus- 
toms officers  do  not  want  this  tariff  to  be 
relmposed.  reactivated.  There  Is  simply 
no  reason  for  it  to  be. 

I  urge  the  passage  of  H.R.  9401.  and 
I  hope  the  Senate  and  its  Committee  on 
Finance  will  act  promptly  on  thi.s  meas- 
ure, in  that  we  are  running  against  a 
June  30  deadline.  I  ask  its  immediate 
passage 

Mr.  CONABLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  with- 
draw my  reservation  of  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  Ls  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Oregon? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  bill  as  follows: 

H.R.  9401 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  Items 
903.50  and  903.51  of  subpart  B  of  part  1  of 
the  Appendix  to  the  Tariff  Schedules  of  the 
United  States  (19  U.S.C.  1202)  are  amended 
by  striking  out  the  words  "On  or  before 
6/30/76"  In  the  last  column  and  Inserting 
In  lieu  thereof  the  words  "On  or  before  6/30/ 
80". 

Sec.  2.  The  amendments  made  by  the  first 
section  of  this  Act  shall  apply  with  resf>ect 
to  articles  entered,  or  withdrawn  from  ware- 
house, for  consumption  on  or  after  the  date 
of  the  enactment  of  this  Act. 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ments: 

Page  1.  Une  7.  strike  out  "6/30/80"  and  In- 
sert "6/30/78". 

Page  1,  lines  10  and  11.  strike  out  "the  date 
of  the  enactment  of  this  Act"  and  Insert  In 
lieu  thereof  "July  1,  1976". 

The  committee  amendments  were 
agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  Uie  tabic. 


TEMPORARY  REDUCTION  OF  DUTY 
ON  LEVULOSE 

Mr  ULLMAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  a.^^k  unan- 
mous  consent  for  the  immediate  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  <H.R  11259'  to  low- 
er the  duty  on  levulo.se  until  the  close  of 
December  31,  1977.  which  was  unanim- 
ously reported  favorably  to  the  House  by 
the  Committee  on  Way.s  and  Means 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  SPE.^KER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Oregon' 

Mr.  CONABLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  reserve 
tlie  right  to  object. 

Mr  DENT  Mr  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield':' 


Mr.  CONABLE.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennslyvania. 

Mr.  DENT.  Will  the  gentleman  explain 
the  bill  to  us? 

Mr.  CON.\BLE.  Yes.  I  will. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  support  H.R.  11259. 
lowering  the  duty  on  levulose  until 
June  30.  1978. 

The  article  involved  i.';  a  chemical  u.'^ed 
in  artificial  sweeteners.  Although  levulose 
IS  available  in  its  natural  stat«  in  honey, 
demand  far  exceeds  supply  from  this 
source.  The  chemical  is  obtained 
through  an  expensive  manufacturing 
proce.ss.  but  there  are  no  domestic  com- 
mercial producers.  H.R.  11259  would 
temporarily  lower  the  duty  on  levulose  to 
the  level  of  duty  on  refined  sugar,  thus 
improving  the  competitive  position  of 
artificial  sweeteners  containing  the  im- 
ported chemical.  Tlie  actual  reduction  is 
for  20  percent  ad  valorem  to  0.6625  cents 
per  pound  on  column  1  entries  and  from 
50  percent  ad  v.dorem  to  1.9875  cents  per 
pound  on  column  2  entries. 

Currently,  a  west  coast  corporation 
now  producing  an  artificial  sweetener  is 
interested  in  constructing  a  plant  to 
manufacture  levulose.  The  temporary 
reduction  contained  in  H.R.  11259  will 
provide  relief  from  the  rather  high  duty 
on  levulose  until  construction  of  the 
plant  can  be  completed.  The  annual 
customs  revenue  loss  is  estimated  to  be 
less  than  SIOO.OOO. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  committee  heard  nn 
opposition  to  enactment  of  H.R.  11259 
from  any  source  and  reported  the  bill 
without  dLssent.  I  recommend  passage  by 
the  House  at  this  time. 

The  purpose  of  this  measure,  I  say  to 
the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania,  if  he 
is  interested,  is  to  give  a  domestic  manu- 
facturer time  to  set  up  the  expensive 
procedure  to  produce  thLs  type  of  arti- 
ficial sweetener. 

Mr.  DENT.  I  understood  from  the 
chairman  of  the  committee  that  this 
duty-free  date  was  going  to  be  until  De- 
cember 31.  1977.  but  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  said  June  1978.  \\rhich  date 
is  correct? 

Mr  CONABLE.  I  have  June  30.  1978. 

Mr.  GIBBONS.  Mr  Speaker,  if  the 
gentleman  will  yield,  we  have  a  com- 
mittee amendment  to  change  that  to 
1978 

Mr.  DENT.  Did  the  gentleman  find 
that  the  plant  cannot  be  built  until  1978"^ 

Mr.  CON'^BLE.  I  assume  that  was  the 
reason  Does  the  gentleman  from  Florida 
wish  to  be  recognized  to  reply  to  that? 

Mr  GIBBONS  We  just  conformed  all 
the  tariff  suspensions  to  one  time  so  that 
we  would  have  them  come  up  again  at  the 
same  time.  In  that  way.  we  do  not  have 
to  handle  them  too  early.  But  this  is  a 
te-mporary  suspension  just  to  give  the 
only  person  who  Ls  now  interested  in  this 
product  enough  time  to  build  the  plant 
in  this  country. 

Mr.  DENT.  I  have  no  objection,  but  I 
would  like  to  ask  that  when  it  comes  up 
in  June  1978.  if  we  are  extending  it. 
would  the  gentleman  call  it  to  my  atten- 
tion? 

Mr.  CONABLE.  I  would  be  glad  to. 

Mr  GIBBONS.  Mr  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 


Mr.  CONABLE.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Florida. 

Mr.  GIBBONS  Mr  Speaker,  the  pur- 
pose of  H.R.  11259  is  to  reduce  the  duties 
on  levulose  until  the  close  of  June  30, 
1978.  The  column  1  rate  of  duty — ap- 
plicable to  imports  from  most-favored- 
nation  countries — would  be  reduced 
from  20  percent  ad  valorem  to  0.6625 
cents  per  pound  and  the  column  2  rate — 
applicable  to  imports  from  Communist 
countries,  except  Poland,  Yugosia\-la, 
and  Romania — would  be  reduced  from 
50  percent  ad  valorem  to  1  9875  cents 
per  pound. 

The  committee  amended  the  bill  to 
pro\'ide  for  the  termination  date  of 
June  30,  1978.  in  lieu  of  December  31. 
1977,  originally  proposed,  in  order  to 
conform  to  the  termination  date  of  other 
temporary  duty  suspensions 

The  lowering  of  duties  on  levulose  from 
20  percent  ad  valorem  to  a  less  than 
1  percent  ad  valorem  equivalent,  is  con- 
sidered not  likely  to  represent  a  threat 
to  products  of  the  U.S.  natural  sweet- 
ener indtistry.  that  Is.  sugar,  dextrose. 
corn  syrup,  hi^h  levulose  corn  syrup,  or 
honey,  nor  is  the  product  likely  to  have 
much  impact  on  other  rare  polysac- 
chrides,  or  on  noncaloric  sweeteners  such 
as  saccharin  or  cyclamates 

There  is  no  natural  source  of  pure 
levulose  Such  levulose  is  the  result  of 
expensive  manufacturing  proce.sses.  Al- 
though levulose  is  known  to  be  sweeter 
than  sucrose,  its  price  is  substantially 
higher  than  sugar  and  le^•ulose  does  not 
compete  with  sugar.  The  primary  use  of 
levulose  is  in  special  dietary  prepara- 
tion? where  the  use  of  sucrose  must  be 
avoided  There  are  claims  that  levulose 
may  be  of  special  value  to  diabetics  and 
m  the  manufacture  of  sweetened  articles 
not  contributory  lo  dental  decay. 

There  is  currently  no  U.S.  production 
of  pure  levulose.  However,  a  San 
Francisco  firm  currently  importing  us 
supply  of  levulose  from  the  Finnish 
Sugar  Co  of  Helsinki,  intends  to  con- 
struct a  plant  in  California  to  manufac- 
ture this  product.  After  1977.  the  com- 
pany will  manufacture  all  its  require- 
ment«  in  the  United  States. 

U.S.  imports  under  the  column  1  rate 
dropped  .sharply  from  653,000  pounds 
valued  at  $573,000  in  1974  to  an  es- 
timated 311.000  pounds  valued  at  $204.- 
000  in  1975.  Finland  was  the  only  sig- 
nificant supplier  m  1975,  with  estimated 
U.S.  imports  of  226.000  pounds  valued 
at  $155,000.  West  Germany  and  France 
were  important  suppliers  in  1973  and 
1974.  There  was  no  imports  under  the 
column  2  statutory  rate  in  these  years. 

Public  hearings  were  held  by  the  Sub- 
committee on  Trade  of  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means  on  February  19  and 
20,  1976,  on  duty-free  entr>'  and  tempo- 
rary duty  suspension  bills.  During  these 
hearings  favorable  testimony  was  re- 
ceived on  H.R  11259.  Favorable  reports 
were  received  from  interested  executive 
branch  agencies  and  no  objertions  to  this 
legislation  have  been  received  by  the 
committee  from  any  source. 

The  cominittee  unanimously  reported 
this  bill  and  recommends  its  passage  by 
the  House. 
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Mr.  CONABLE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  with- 
draw my  reservation  of  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  Objection  to 
the  request  of  tlie  gentllman  from 
Oregon?  jj 

There  was  no  objection.    I 

The  Clerk  read  the  bill  asjfollows: 
H.R.  11259 


Be   it   enacted    by    the   Seiia 


of  Representatives  of  the  Un\  ed  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled^  mat  subpart 
B  of  part  1  of  the  Appendix  i  ;o  the  THrlfT 
Schedules  of  the  United  Stat  s  ( 19  U.S.C. 
1202)  Is  amended  by  InsertU  j  after  Item 
907.80  the  following  new  item 


907. 90 


Levulose     (prO' 
vided  lor  in 
item  493.66 
part  13B. 
schedule  4). 


0.66251" 
per  lb. 


1.98 
pe 


by  the  first 
svlth  respect 

from  ware- 
tcr  the  date 


Sec.  2.  The  amendment  mad 
section  of  this  Act  shall  applv 
to  articles  entered,  or  withdraw 
house,  for  consumption  on  or 
of  the  enactment  of  this  Act. 

With  the  following  commijtee  amend- 
ment: 

Page  1.  In  the  matter  appeflng  between 
lines  5  and  6.  strike  out  "12  3|/77"  and  in- 
sert "6/30/78". 

The  committee  amendmeA  was  agreed 


and    House 


b. 


On  or 
belore 
12  3177,' 


to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  r< 
time,  and  passed. 

The  title  was  amended  so! 
'A  bill  to  lower  the  duty  on  li 
the  close  of  June  30.  1978." 

A  motion   to  reconsider 
the  table. 


engrossed 
^d  the  third 

IS  to  read: 
t'ulose  until 

is  laid  on 


TEMPORARY  SUSPENSION JOF  DUTY 
ON  CERTAIN  ELBOW  PROSTHESES 

Mr.  ULLMAN.  Mr.  SpeaHfer.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  for  the  Immediate 
consideration  of  the  bill  <H.R;f  11321  >  to 
suspend  until  July  1.  1977.  thie  duty  on 
certain  elbow  prostheses  if  imtoorted  for 
charitable  therapeutic  use,  or  for  free 
distribution,  by  certain  public[or  private 
nonprofit  institutions,  which  was  unani- 
mously reported  favorably  to  the  House 
by  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

Tlie  Clerk  read  the  title  of  Ithe  bill. 

Mr.  CONABLE.  Reserving  *ie  right  to 
object.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  do  so  ^r  the  pur- 
pose of  explaining  the  bill 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  support  H.Fi|i  11321  sus- 
pending until  June  30.  1978  IBie  duty  on 
certain  elbow  prastheses  if  imtwrted  for 
charitable  therapeutic  use,  |)r  the  free 
distribution  by  certain  publidi  or  private 
nonprofit  institutions.  ! 

The  suspension  applies  to  column  1 
duty  on  imports  of  externally  powered 
electric  elbow  prosthetic  devices  for  ju- 
venile amputees.  Although  |lhe  United 
States  is  the  leader  in  development  and 
production  of  prosthetic  devices  in  gen- 
eral, there  is  currently  no  dopiestic  pro- 
duction of  elbow  prosthetic  devices  for 
children.  They  now  must  bie  imported 
with  the  additional  cost  of  th*  duty  being 
passed  on  to  the  consumer.  [ 

With  the  enactment  of  thi^  legislation, 
nonprofit  organizations  could  acquire 
the.se  devices  at  a  lower  cost.  This  will  go 
far   in   making   more   elbowf  prosthetic 


devices,  and  thus  complete  limbs,  avail- 
able at  lower  cost  to  young  amputees  re- 
gardless of  their  economic  situation.  The 
estimated  annual  customs  revenue  loss 
is  no  more  than  $75,000. 

Mr.  Speaker,  no  objections  to  enact- 
ment of  H.R.  11321  were  received  by  the 
committee,  and  the  bill  was  reported 
unanimously.  I  recommend  passage  by 
the  Hou.se  at  this  time. 

Mr.  GIBBONS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CONABLE.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Florida. 

Mr.  GIBBONS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  pur- 
pose of  H.R.  11321  as  reported  is  to 
amend  subpart  B  of  part  1  of  the  ap- 
pendix to  susjjend  to  June  30.  1978.  the 
column  1  rate  of  duty  on  imports  of  ex- 
ternally powered,  electric  elbow  pros- 
thetic devices  for  juvenile  amputees  and 
parts  thereof  if  imported  solely  for  char- 
itable, therapeutic  use,  or  for  free  dis- 
tribution by  any  public  or  private  non- 
profit institution  established  for  educa- 
tional, scientific,  or  therapeutic  pur- 
poses. Column  2  rates  of  duty  applicable 
to  nonmarket  economy  countries,  except 
Poland.  Yugoslavia,  and  Romania, 
would  remain  unchanged. 

Section  2  applies  the  duty  suspension 
to  articles  entered  or  withdrawn  from 
warehouse  on  or  after  the  date  of  enact- 
ment. 

In  unanimously  reporting  this  legisla- 
tion, the  committee  amended  the  bill  to 
change  the  termination  date  of  the  tem- 
porary duty  suspension  from  July  1,  1977. 
to  June  30.  1978,  in  order  to  conform  to 
the  termination  dates  of  other  temprorary 
duty  suspension  legislation. 

There  is  no  domestic  manufacturer 
currently  producing  prosethetic  devices 
for  juvenile  applications.  The  short-run 
impact  of  the  temporary  duty-free  entry 
of  the  subject  devices,  therefore,  would 
appear  to  iDe  the  reduction  of  the  cost  of 
complete  limbs  to  nonprofit  institutions 
which  are  distributing  the  devices  free  of 
charge  or  using  them  for  charitable 
therapeutic  purposes. 

Because  the  proposed  legislation  lim- 
its its  applicability  only  to  juvenile  de- 
vices and  parts  imported  solely  for  char- 
itable, therapeutic  u.se,  it  docs  not  over- 
lap with  the  scope  of  the  Educational. 
Scientific,  and  Cultural  Materials  Im- 
portation Act  of  1966  I  Public  Law  89- 
651,  80  Stat.  897). 

Public  hearings  were  held  by  the  Sub- 
committee on  Trade  of  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means  on  February  19  and 
20,  1976,  on  duty-free  entry  and  tempo- 
rary duty  suspension  bills.  During  these 
hearings  favorable  testimony  was  re- 
ceived on  H.R.  11321.  Favorable  reports 
were  also  received  from  interested  execu- 
tive branch  agencies.  No  objections  to 
this  legislation  have  been  received  by 
the  committee  from  any  source. 

The  committee  unanimously  reported 
this  bill  and  recommends  its  passage  by 
the  House. 

Mr.  CONABLE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  with- 
draw my  reservation  of  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ore- 
gon? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  bill,  as  follows: 


H.R.  11321 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Represrntatii'es  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  sub- 
part B  of  part  1  of  the  Appendix  to  the  Tariff 
Schedules  of  the  United  States  (19  U.S.C. 
1202)  is  aviended  by  Inserting  immediately 
before  item  912.10  the  following  new  Item; 

,    912.80    Etierniilly-pawered 
electric  elbow 
prosthetic  devices 
tor  luvenjie 
ampules  (provided 
loi  in  Item  709  57 
part  2B  schedule 
7)  and  parts 
thereof  if  im- 
ported solely  for 
charitable 
therapeutic  use 
or  distribution 
tree  of  charge  by 
any  public  or 
private  nonprotil 
institution  estab- 
lished lor  edu- 
cational scientific 
or  therapeutic 
purposes  Free  No  On  or 

change      t^efore 
June  30, 
1977". 

Sec.  2.  The  amendment  made  by  the  first 
.section  of  this  Act  shall  apply  with  respect 
to  articles  entered,  or  withdrawn  from  ware- 
house, for  consumption  on  or  after  the  date 
of  the  enactment  of  this  Act. 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ments; 

Page  1.  line  5,  strike  out  "Immediately  be- 
fore Item  912.10'  and  Insert  "after  Item 
912.05  • 

Page  2.  In  the  matter  Immediately  preced- 
ing line  1.  strike  out  "912.80  "  and  in.sert 
•912.07":  and  strike  out  "June  30.  1977  "  and 
Insert  "6  30  78. ". 

The  committee  amendments  were 
agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed. 

The  title  was  amended  so  as  to  read: 
"A  bill  to  suspend  until  July  1,  1978,  the 
duty  on  certain  elbow  prostheses  if  im- 
ported for  charitable  therapeutic  use,  or 
for  free  distribution,  by  certain  public  or 
private  nonprofit  institutions." 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


TEMPORARY  SUSPENSION  OF  DUTY 
ON  MATTRESS  BLANKS  OF  RUB- 
BER LATEX 

Mr.  ULLMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  for  the  immediate 
consideration  of  the  bill  iH.R.  11605*  to 
suspend  for  a  3-year  period  the  rate 
of  duty  on  mattress  blanks  of  rubber 
latex,  which  was  unanimously  reported 
favorably  to  the  House  by  the  Commit- 
tee on  Ways  and  Means. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ore- 
gon? 

Mr.  CONABLE.  Reserving  the  right  to 
object,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  reserve  the  right 
for  the  purpose  of  explaining  the  bill. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  support  H.R.  11605  sus- 
pending for  a  3-year  period  the  rate  of 
duty  on  mattress  blanks  of  rubber  latex. 

Only  one  plant  in  the  United  States 
produces  the  article  involved.  This  plant, 
located  in  Shelton.  Conn.,  was  com- 
pletely destroyed  by  fire  in  1975.  Since 
then,  we  have  been  without  a  domestic 
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supplier  of  this  product.  This  temporary 
suspension  is  designed  to  help  preserve 
the  market  for  mattress  blanks  of  rub- 
ber latex,  as  well  as  the  competitive  posi- 
tion of  manufacturers  of  foam  rubber 
mattresses  and  box  spring  sets,  until  the 
plant  can  be  rebuilt  and  return  to  full 
production. 

The  suspension  of  duty  provided  in  this 
bill  would  end  June  30.  1978,  and  the 
customs  revenue  loss  is  expected  to  be 
no  more  than  $7,500  annually. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  committee  received 
no  opposition  to  enactment  of  H.R.  11605 
and  reported  the  bill  unanimou.sly,  I 
recommend  passage  by  the  House  at  this 
time. 

Mr.  GIBBONS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CONABLE.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Florida  (Mr.  Gibbons>  . 

Mr.  GIBBONS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  pur- 
pose of  H.R.  11605  as  reported  is  to  sus- 
pend the  column  1  rate  of  duty — 
applicable  to  products  imported  from 
countries  receiving  most-favored-nation 
treatment — on  mattress  blanks  of  rub- 
ber latex  for  a  temporary  period  until 
June  30,  1978.  The  column  2  rate  of 
duty — applicable  to  nonmarket  economy 
countries,  except  Poland,  Yugoslavia, 
and  Romania — would  not  be  affected. 

Section  2  applies  the  temporary  duty 
suspension  to  articles  entered,  or  with- 
drawn from  warehouse  for  consumption 
on  or  after  the  date  of  enactment,  and, 
upon  request,  to  articles  entered  or  with- 
drawn after  March  31,  1975. 

Duties  are  not  presently  imposed  on 
qualifying  products  of  countries  and 
territories  designated  beneficiary  devel- 
oping countries  for  purposes  of  the  gen- 
eralized system  of  preferences — GSP — 
provided  for  In  title  V  of  the  Trade  Act 
of  1974. 

In  unanimously  reporting  thLs  legisla- 
tion, the  committee  amenc  jie  termi- 
nation date  in  order  to  comorm  to  the 
termination  dates  of  other  temporary 
duty  suspension  legislation. 

In  1975.  the  sole  U.S.  producer  of 
natural  foam  rubber  latex,  a  rubber 
plant  in  Shelton,  Conn.,  was  totally  de- 
stroyed by  fire.  Since  then,  the  Nation 
has  been  without  a  domestic  supplier  of 
this  product,  thereby  imposing  a  handi- 
cap on  U.S.  manufacturers  of  foam  rub- 
ber mattresses  and  box  spring  sets. 
These  producers  have  no  alternative  but 
to  Import  all  the  foam  rubber  necessary 
for  their  production.  Since  there  is  no 
longer  any  domestic  Industrj'  producing 
I  foam  rubber  material  for  mattress 
manufacture,  U.S.  mattress  producers 
feel  unnecessarily  burdened  by  the  15 
percent  import  duty. 

Import  statistics  for  foam  rubber  mat- 
tress blanks  are  contained  In  a  basket 
category  that  includes  all  noncotton 
mattresses.  Therefore,  there  is  no  accu- 
rate way  to  determine  a  breakdown  of 
data  that  would  clearly  indicate  imports 
of  mattress  blanks.  However,  1975  Im- 
ports of  the  basket  category  TSUS  item 
727.80.80  show  the  major  supplying  coun- 
try to  be  Canada.  A  check  with  the  U.S. 
Customs  Service  office  at  the  Port  of 
Champlaln.  N.Y.,  indicates  that  of  1975 
imports  from  Canada  valued  at  $267,000, 


approxunately  $50,000  were  of  foam  rub- 
ber sheets,  blocks,  and  mattresses. 

Public  hearings  were  held  by  the  Sub- 
committee on  Trade  of  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means  on  February  19  and 
20,  1976,  on  duty-free  entry  and  tempo- 
rary' duty  suspension  bills.  During  these 
hearings  favorable  testimony  was  re- 
ceived on  H.R.  11605.  Reports  were  re- 
ceived from  interested  executive  branch 
agencies  expressing  no  objection  to  this 
legislation.  No  objections  to  this  bill  have 
been  received  by  the  committee  from 
any  source. 

The  committee  unanimously  reported 
this  bill  and  recommends  its  passage  to 
the  House. 

Mr.  DENT.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  CONABLE.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania    (Mr  Dent)  . 

Mr.  DENT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  cannot  quite 
understand  why.  There  is  only  $7,500  in- 
volved. If  there  is  only  $7,500  involved, 
the  Members  can  rest  assured  that  no 
one  is  going  to  rebuild  a  plant  in  this 
country  to  take  up  that  kind  of  business 
which  does  not  have  any  volume  higher 
than  that. 

Why  does  not  the  gentleman  just  go 
ahead  and  take  it  off?  The  figures  do  not 
jibe  with  commonsense.  I  do  not  under- 
stand, if  a  plant  burned  in  1975,  why  it 
has  not  been  rebuilt. 

As  I  said  a  few  moments  ago  we  are 
stepping  on  loose  glass.  I  told  the  Mem- 
bers of  the  experience  in  our  commu- 
nity 40  years  ago. 

The  next  thing  we  know,  there  will  not 
be  any  foam  mattresses  made.  I  do  not 
want  to  object  on  these  just  to  be  stub- 
born. I  want  to  make  this  Congress  un- 
derstand that  there  is  a  lot  more  going 
out  there  in  imemplo>-ment  than  any 
person  in  this  Congress  knows  about. 

Mr.  CONABLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  with- 
draw my  reservation  of  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Oregon? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

H.R.  11605 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  sub- 
part B  of  part  1  of  the  Appendix  to  the  Tariff 
Schedules  of  the  United  States  (19  U.S.C. 
1202)  Is  amended  by  Inserting  Immediately 
after  Item  912.05  the  following  new  Item: 

"   912.08    l/attress  blanks  of 
rubber  latex  (pro- 
vided for  in  item 
727.86,  part  4A, 

schedule  7) Free.  No  On  or  be- 

change.      fore 

3/31/78.  ■■ 

Sec.  2.  (a)  The  amendment  made  by  the 
first  section  of  this  Act  shall  apply  with 
respect  to  articles  entered,  or  withdrawn  from 
warehouse,  for  consumption  on  or  after  the 
date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act. 

(b)  Upon  request  therefor  filed  with  the 
customs  oflicer  concerned  on  or  before  the 
ninetieth  day  after  the  date  cf  the  enactment 
of  this  Act,  the  entry  or  withdrawal  of  any 
article — 

(1)  which  was  made  after  March  31,  1975, 
and  before  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this 
Act.  and 

(2)  with  respect  to  which  there  would  have 
been  no  duty  If  the  tunendment  made  by  the 


lir  ■  ■-fvt:rn  of  this  Act  applied  to  Buch  entry 
or  withdrawal, 

shai:  notv.-lthftanduig  the  provlsloiM  of  se<v 
tlon  514  of  the  Taria  Act  of  1930  or  any 
other  pro\-ls!on  of  law,  be  liquidated  or  r»" 
liquidation  a?  thouRh  such  entry  or  with- 
drawal had  been  made  on  tlve  date  of  tbB 
enactment  of  this  Act. 

With  the  following  conin-.ittee  amend- 
ments: 

Page  1,  line  5.  strike  out  "after  Item  912.05" 
and  Insert  "before  Item  912.10". 

Page  1,  strike  out  the  matter  appearing 
Immediately  after  line  6,  and  Insert  the  fol- 
lowing: 

912.03    Mattress  b  lanks  of 
rubber  latex  (pro- 
vided for  in  item 
727.86,  part  4A. 

schedule  7)  Free    No         On  or  l)e- 

change       fore 

6/30/78  •'. 

Page  2,  line  12,  strike  out  "shall  notwith- 
standing" and  insert  "shall,  notwithstand- 
ing". 

The  committee  amendments  were 
agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed. 

The  title  was  amended  so  as  to  read: 
"A  bill  to  suspend  for  a  temporary  period 
the  rate  of  duty  on  mattress  blanks  of 
rubber  latex.". 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


CONTINUATION  OT  TEMPORARY 
SUSPENSION  OP  DUTIES  ON  MAN- 
GANESE ORE  AND  REL.ATED  PROD- 
UCTS 

Mr.  UIxLMAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  for  the  immediate 
consideration  of  the  bill  (H.R.  12033) 
to  continue  until  the  close  of  June  30, 
1979,  the  existing  suspension  of  duties  on 
manganese  ore  (including  ferruginous 
ore)  and  related  products,  which  was 
unanimously  reported  favorably  to  the 
House  by  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

Tlie  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Oregon? 

Mr.  SCHNEEBELI.  Mr.  Speaker,  re- 
serving the  right  to  object — and  I  shall 
not  object — I  wish  to  state  that  I  sup- 
port this  legislation. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Florida  'Mr.  Gibbons)  for  the  pur- 
pose of  explaining  this  legislation. 

Mr.  GIBBONS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  piu-- 
po.se  of  H.R.  12033  as  reported  is  to  ex- 
tend the  exi.sting  temporary'  suspension 
of  the  column  1  rate  of  duty  on  manga- 
nese ore — including  ferruginous  ore — 
and  manganiferous  iron  ore  from  June 
30.  1976  to  June  30,  1979.  The  c  ::::.:  2 
rate  of  duty — applicable  to  noiui-.arket 
economy  countries,  except  Poland.  Yugo- 
slavia, and  Romania — is  left  unchanged. 

Subsection  (b^  applies  the  amendment 
to  articles  entered  or  withdrawn  from 
warehouse,  for  consumption  after  June 
30,  1976. 

The  committee  made  technical 
amendments  to  the  bill  and  unanimously 
reported  the  bill,  as  amended. 

Manganese  ore  is  used  primarily  for 
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metallurgical  purposes  In  the  produc- 
tion of  steel.  Much  smaller  amounts  are 
used  in  the  production  of  dry  cell  bat- 
teries and  in  the  manufacture  of  man- 
ganese chemicals.  The  principal  consum- 
ers of  manganese  ore  are  producers  of 
ferroalloys,  primarily  ferromanganese 
and.  to  a  lesser  extent,  silicoraanganese. 

There  are  no  satisfactory  substitutes 
for  manganese  in  its  principal  use.  Less 
than  1  percent  of  domestic  consumption 
of  manganese  ore  in  recent  years  has 
been  supplied  by  domestic  production. 
In  quantity  terms  imports  were  577,509 
short  tons  manganese  content  in  1974 
and  765,592  short  tons  in  1975.  In  value 
terms  imports  increased  from  $34.4  mil- 
lion in  1972.  to  $43.3  million  in  1974,  and 
$77.1  million  in  1975.  The  principal 
sources  of  imports  in  recent  years  are 
Brazil,  Gabon,  South  Africa,  and  Zaire; 
approximately  45  percent  of  total  im- 
ports are  now  subject  to  duty-free  treat- 
ment under  the  generalized  system  of 
preferences — GSP. 

Domestic  shipments,  which  account 
for  only  about  5  percent  of  total  new 
supply,  totalled  34.804  short  tons  man- 
ganese content  valued  at  about  $2.3  mil- 
lion in  1974.  Demand  for  manganese  iri 
the  United  States  is  expected  to  increase 
at  an  annual  rate  of  about  2  percent. 
Demand  will  continue  to  be  supplied  pri- 
marily by  Imports  except  as  supple- 
mented by  shipments  from  Government 
stockpile  releases.  There  are  no  US.  re- 
sei*ve.s  of  manganese  ore. 

The  most  recent  extension  of  the  tem- 
porary su.spension  passed  both  the  House 
and  Senate  unanimously  in  1973.  No  ob- 
jections were  received  from  the  execu- 
tive branch  agencies  or  from  other 
sources.  Continuation  of  the  suspension 
was  believed  desirable  in  1973  for  do- 
mestic producers  of  ferromanganese  and 
other  manganese  alloys  by  reducing  the 
costs  of  basic  raw  materials  to  these 
processors  and  enhancing  the  competi- 
tive position  of  domestically  produced 
alloys. 

Public  hearings  were  held  by  the  Sub- 
committee on  Trade  of  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means  on  February  19  and 
20,  1976.  on  this  and  other  duty-free  en- 
try and  temporary  suspension  of  duty 
bills.  The  administration  has  no  objec- 
tion to  the  continuation  of  the  present 
duty  suspension  and  is  not  aware  of  any 
objections  to  the  bill.  No  objection  to  ex- 
tension of  the  suspension  has  been  made 
known  to  the  committee  from  any 
source. 

Two  domestic  producers  of  ferroman- 
ganese and  other  manganese  products 
strongly  favor  the  bill  primarily  on  the 
grounds  that  restoration  oi  the  tariff  on 
raw  material  imports  would  make  the 
industry  less  price  competitive. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  urge  the  House  to  ap- 
prove H.R.  12033. 

Mr.  SCHNEEBELI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
support  H.R.  12033.  continuing  imtil 
June  30,  1979,  the  existing  suspension  of 
duty  on  manganese  ore  and  related 
products. 

This  suspension  has  been  routinely 
passed  year  after  year  since  1964  be- 
cause demand  for  manganese  ore  has 
always  exceeded  the  limited  amount 
available  from  known  resources  in  the 


United  States.  Domestic  producers  sup- 
ply less  than  1  percent  of  the  coun- 
try's manganese  ore  needs,  and  the  like- 
lihood of  finding  additional  sources  Is 
slight.  There  is  no  practical  substitute 
for  manganese  in  Its  major  industrial 
uses.  Thus,  manganese  ore  will  continue 
to  play  an  important  role  in  domestic 
production. 

Duties  on  manganese  imports  are  ulti- 
mately reflected  In  higher  prices  for 
manganese  ore  and  related  products, 
thereby  contributing  to  Inflation.  If  this 
suspension  is  not  continued,  domestic 
producers  of  ferromanganese  and  other 
manganese  alloys  will  be  at  a  competitive 
disadvantage  with  foreign  producers  of 
similar  products  containing  these  ores. 
Annual  customs  revenue  loss  related  to 
the  existing  suspension  is  approximately 
SI  million.  No  additional  revenue  loss 
would  be  Incurred  from  passage  of  this 
bill. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means  heard  no  oppostion  to  H.R. 
12033  and  reported  the  bill  unanimously. 
I  recommend  passage  by  the  House  at 
this  time. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  withdraw  my  reserva- 
tion of  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ore- 
gon? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

H.R.   12033 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  o/ 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  (a) 
Item  911.07  of  the  Tariff  Schedules  of  the 
United  States  (19  UB.C.  1202)  Is  amended 
by  striking  out  "June  30,  1976"  and  Insert- 
ing In  lieu  thereof  "June  30,  1979". 

(b)  The  amendment  made  by  subsection 
(a)  shall  apply  with  respect  to  articles  en- 
tered, or  withdrawn  from  warehouse,  for 
con-sumptlon,  after  June  30,  1976. 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ments: 

Page  1.  line  6.  strike  out  "  'June  30,  1978'  " 
and  lusert  In  lieu  thereof  "  '6/30/76' ". 

Page  1,  line  9.  strike  out  "for  consump- 
tion," and  insert  In  Ueu  thereof  "for  con- 
sumption". 

The  committee  amendments  were 
agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the 
third  time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to 
reconsider  was  laid  nn  the  table. 


GENERAL  LEAVE 


Mr.  ULLMAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to 
revise  and  extend  their  remarks  on  the 
bill  just  passed. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Oregon? 

There  was  no  ob.iection. 


PROVIDING  FOR  CONSIDERATION 
OF  H.R.  10210.  UNEMPLOYMENT 
COMPENSATION  AMENDMENTS  OF 
1975 

Mr.  BOLLING.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  direc- 
tion of  the  Committee  on  Rules,  I  call  up 


House  Resolution   1183  and  ask  for  Its 
immediate  consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution,  as  fol- 
lows: 

H.  Res.  1183 

Resolved.  That  upon  the  adoption  of  this 
resolution  It  shall  be  In  order  to  move  that 
the  House  resolve  Itself  Into  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Un- 
ion for  the  consideration  of  the  bill  (H.R. 
10210)  to  require  States  to  extend  unemploy- 
ment compensation  coverage  to  certain 
previously  uncovered  workers;  to  increase  the 
amount  of  the  wages  subject  to  the  Federal 
unemployment  tax;  to  Increase  the  rate  of 
such  tax;  and  for  other  purposes.  After  gen- 
eral debate,  which  shall  be  confined  to  the 
bin  and  shall  continue  not  to  exceed  three 
hours,  to  be  equally  divided  and  controlled 
by  the  chairman  and  ranking  minority  mem- 
ber of  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means, 
the  bill  shall  be  considered  as  having  been 
read  for  amendment.  No  amendment  to  said 
bin  In  the  House  or  In  Committee  of  the 
Whole  shall  be  In  order  except  amendmenta 
recommended  by  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means,  and  said  amendments  shall  not 
be  subject  to  amendment.  At  the  conclusion 
of  the  consideration  of  the  bill  for  amend- 
ment, the  Committee  shall  rise  and  report 
the  bill  to  the  House  with  such  amendments 
a.s  may  have  been  adopted,  and  the  previous 
question  shall  be  considered  as  ordered  on 
the  bill  and  amendments  thereto  to  final 
passage  without  Intervening  motion  except 
one  motion  to  recommit. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  from 
Missouri  (Mr.  Bolling)  is  recognized  for 
1  hour. 

Mr.  BOLLING  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  30 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Califor- 
nia <Mr.  Del  Clawson),  and  pending 
which  I  yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may 
consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  those  who  listened  to  the 
reading  of  the  rule  will  understand  that 
this  Is  a  closed  rule  providing  for  3  hours 
of  general  debate. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  I  remember  it,  there 
was  no  controversy  in  the  Committee  on 
Rules  about  the  rule  being  closed  be- 
cause this  is  a  subject  that  if  opened  up 
to  amendment  really  would  be  extraordi- 
narily difficult  to  deal  with.  I  think  there 
was  pretty  much  of  a  consensus  on  that 
notion. 

However.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  think  there 
is  one  aspect  of  the  closed  rule  which  Is 
Important  for  the  Members  to  under- 
stand. It  may  make  the  rule  more  con- 
troversial. 

This  rule  provides  that  we  will  con- 
sider the  bill,  but  prohibits  amendments, 
both  amendments  In  the  Committee  of 
the  Whole  and  in  the  House.  That  means 
that  a  motion  to  recommit  with  Instruc- 
tions to  amend  the  title  is  not  in  order. 
In  other  words,  the  only  motion  to  re- 
commit that  would  be  In  order  under  this 
rule  would  be  a  straight  motion  to  re- 
commit. It  seems  to  me  that  it  is  impor- 
tant, before  we  adopt  the  rule,  that  all 
Members  understand  that. 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BOLLING.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  appreciate  very  much  the 
yielding  of  my  distinguished  colleague, 
the  gentleman  from  Missouri  (Mr.  Bol- 
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UNO).  He  has  been  honest  and  candid. 
as  he  always  is,  in  talking  about  ihc  rule. 

I  am  one  of  those  who  voted  for  the 
closed  rule,  on  the  recommendation  of 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

I  support  the  closed  rule.  I  am 
botliered,  however,  by  the  role  adopt-ed 
by  the  Committee  on  Rules,  which  pre- 
cludes a  motion  to  recommit  with  in- 
structions. 

Why  did  the  committee  come  to  that 
decision? 

Mr.  BOLLING.  We  did  not  actually 
come  to  the  decision.  Nobody  requested 
a  special  rule  other  than  a  straight 
closed  rule.  I  made  a  motion,  and 
frankly,  I  did  not  think  of  this  particu- 
lar aspect  of  it. 

While  I  am  prepared  to  sustain  it.  no- 
body from  the  committee,  either  from 
the  majority  or  the  minority.  Indicated 
any  de.sire  for  recommital  Instructions, 
and  we  just  did  not  think  of  it. 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Wisconsin.  If  the 
gentleman  will  yield  further,  I  guess  all 
I  can  say  is  that  I  would  hope  in  the 
future  this  rule  would  put  us  on  warning 
so  that  if  there  Is  a  reason  to  have  any 
kind  of  instructions  or  the  possibility  of 
any  kind  of  instructions,  we  will  then 
have  to  make  sure  Kl.at  the  Committee 
on  Rules  is  aware  of  it  so  that  they  do 
not  put  us  in  this  position. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  think  we  would  be  better 
off  and  I  think  the  House  would  be  better 
off  were  we  to  have  a  rule  that  would 
allow  a  motion  to  recommit  with  instruc- 
tions. 

Mr.  BOLLING.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  reply 
to  the  gentleman.  I  would  only  say  this, 
that  I  do  not  feel  responsible  for  having 
put  us  in  this  position. 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Wisconsin.  I  vmder- 
stood  that.  I  thank  the  gentleman  ver>' 
much. 

Mr.  PICKLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BOLLING.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
iiian  from  Texas. 

Mr.  PICKLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  gentle- 
man will  remember  that  I  appeared 
before  the  Committee  on  Rules. 

Mr.  BOLLING.  I  do,  indeed.  The 
gentleman  opposed  the  rule  as  a  whole. 

Mr.  PICKLE.  Yes;  I  did  oppose  the 
rule  and  oppose  the  bill  in  its  present 
form. 

I  am  concerned  that  we  have  no 
chance,  under  this  closed  rule,  to  offer 
any  kind  of  motion  to  recommit  with  in- 
structions. I  am  particularly  concerned 
about  the  fact  that  we  Increa.'-ed  tlie 
wage  base  from  $4,200  to  $8,000  I  pro- 
tested that  before  the  Committee  on 
Rules. 

When  the  rule  was  granted,  I  was 
under  the  assumption  that  it  would  be 
In  order  to  recommit,  with  instructions. 

I  must  say.  Mr.  Speaker,  that  that  is 
not  the  specific  language  of  the  rule.  I 
see  that  now,  but  I  am  very  disappointed ; 
and  I  join  the  gentleman  from  Wiscon- 
sin (Mr.  STEIGER  I  in  saying  that  I  had 
hoped  that  we  would  be  able  to  offer  a 
motion  to  recommit  with  instructions. 

I  am  not  trjing  to  do  great  damage  tr. 
the  bill  as  such,  although  I  cy;.au  it,  bu: 


I  would  like  to  be  able  to  nfler  one 
amendment  to  curb  this  heavy  increase 
m  the  wage  base. 

If  we  have  this  rule  in  its  present  lonn, 
there  is  no  way  to  make  such  a  motion. 
It  cannot  come  out  even  as  a  committee 
amendment  unless  we  go  back  to  the 
committee. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  wonder  whether  the 
gentleman  from.  Minnesota  (Mr. 
Frenzeli  would  have  any  comment  to 
make  on  this  rule. 

Mr.  FRENZEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BOLLING.  I  yield  to  the  genOe- 
man  from  Minnesota  (Mr.  Frenzel)  . 

Mr.  FRENZEL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  do  very 
much  oppose  the  proposed  amendment 
of  the  gentleman  from  Texas  or  motion 
to  recommit,  but  I  support  very  strongly 
his  ability  to  have  that  opportunity. 

I  would,  therefore,  ask  the  gentleman 
from  Missouri  (Mr.  Bolling)  whether  he 
would  object  to  a  unanimous-consent 
request  to  strike  the  words  "in  the 
House"  where  they  appear  on  line  2  of 
page  2  and  add  at  the  end  of  line  11 
"with  or  without  instructions." 

Mr.  BOLLING.  Of  course,  I  would 
object  to  it.  I  act  only  as  an  agent  of  the 
majority  of  the  Committee  on  Rules  and 
am  bound  by  the  action  of  the  Committee 
on  Rules.  I  am  not  authorized  to  yield  for 
any  such  purpose  or  to  allow  any  such 
imanimous-consent  request  to  pass. 

Mr.  PICKLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  the  gen- 
tleman will  yield  further,  may  I  then 
ask  the  gentleman  a  question  with  re- 
gard to  this  same  point?  The  Commit- 
tee on  Ways  and  Means  is  going  to  meet 
again  in  the  morning  for  the  purposes 
of  changing  effective  dates  for  both  the 
base  and  the  rate. 

If  the  committee  says  that  as  a  com- 
mittee amendment  that  they  would  also 
reconimend  a  motion  to  recommit,  with 
Instructions,  would  the  gentleman  be 
willing  to  entertain  such  a  motion  or  to 
listen  to  it,  subject  to  the  chairman's 
calling  a  meeting  of  the  Committee  on 
Rules  for  that  purpose? 

Mr.  BOLLING.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
gentleman  now  managing  the  rule  is 
not  a  member  of  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means  and  he  is  not  bound  by  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means,  al- 
though he  has  great  respect  for  it.  The 
gentleman  now  speaking  is  bound  by  the 
action  of  the  committee  which  he  now 
represents.  The  rule  was  called  up  by  di- 
rection of  the  Committee  on  Riiles  and 
I  have  to  follow  the  instructions  of  the 
Committee  on  Rules.  There  is  no  way 
that  I  can  comply  with  what  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas  suggests. 

Mr.  PICKLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  under- 
stand that  the  gentleman  from  Missouri 
(Mr.  Bolling )  as  a  member  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Rules  camiot  be  bound  solely 
by  the  recommendations  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means.  But.  in  the 
event  it  did  make  such  a  recommenda- 
tion, would  the  gentleman  be  willing  to 
meet  with  the  Committee  on  Wa.vs  and 
Means  to  entertain  that  request? 

Mr.  BOLLING.  If  the  Committee  on 
Rules  decided  to  have  another  meeting 
on  this  matter,  which  was  not  brought 


up  for  some  rea-'^o::  beyond  the  control 
of  the  gentleman  from  Mi.s.coM^i  act:ng 
for  the  Committee  on  Rule?,  then  ob- 
viously I  would  be  willing  to  listen  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Mean?  .'^l!  I 
know  is  that  the  Committee  ri;  Way*; 
and  Means  did  not  seek  a  mnci:f.c-d  rule 
and  that  no  person  appeared  bt  fore  the 
committee  and  addressed  themselves  to 
that  particular  subject.  The  gentleman 
from  Texas  (Mr.  Pickle)  opposed  the 
rule  and  indicated  this  objection  in  some 
detail  as  to  why  he  objected. 

Mr.  MYERS  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  would  the  gentleman  yield  so 
as  to  answer  a  question? 

Mr.  BOLLING.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  MYERS  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  would  ask  the  gentleman 
from  Missouri  ii  a  possible  resolution  of 
this  matter  might  be  to  defeat  the  pre- 
vious cjuestion. 

Mr.  BOLLING.  If  the  previous  que.'?- 
tion  were  defeated — and  I  would  oppose 
defeating  the  previous  question — the 
control  of  the  subject  would  go  to  the 
person  who  had  proposed  that  the  previ- 
ous question  be  defeated,  which  means 
that  at  some  point  they  would  be  able  to 
offer  a  substitute  rule. 

Mr.  MYERS  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  thank  the  gentleman  for 
yieldin*;. 

Mr.  BOLLING.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  reserve 
the  balance  of  mj-  time. 

Mr.  DEL  CLAWSON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  has  been  stated  by  my 
colleague  from  Missouri,  House  Resolu- 
tion 1183  will  make  it  in  order  for  the 
House  to  consider  H.R.  10210,  Unem- 
plo\ment  Compensation  Amendments  of 
1975.  under  a  closed  rule  with  three 
hours  of  general  debate.  No  amendments 
are  in  order  except  amendments  recom- 
mended by  the  Ways  and  Means  Com- 
mittee, and  such  amendments  shall  not 
be  sub.iect  to  amendment. 

Specifically,  H,R,  10210  extends  unem- 
plojTnent  compensation  covcr&pe  to  cer- 
tain previously  uncovered  workers,  in- 
creases the  amount  of  wage.=  subject  to 
the  Federal  unemployment  tax  while  in- 
creasing the  rate  of  tax  and  also  provides 
a  longer  duration  of  benefits  through  a 
modified  trigger  mechanism. 

Approximately  68  miUion  of  the  80  mil- 
lion wage  and  salary  workers  are  covered 
under  existing  unemployment  compensa- 
tion programs.  The  12  million  not  in- 
cluded in  this  figure  are  comprised  of 
State  and  local  government  employees, 
agricultural  em.ployees  and  domestic 
workers. 

The  provision.<;  of  H,R  10210  would  ex- 
tend unemployment  compensation  to 
about  9.5  million  cf  the  12  million  jobs 
not  iDresently  covered.  The  estimated  cost 
for  these  extensions  is  SI. 350  million  in 
fiscal  year  1978,  Thi.-  wiD  result  :n  sub- 
stantial additional  costs  to  State  and  lo- 
cal governments  to  insure  tiieir  employ- 
ees under  the  program. 

To  extend  unemployment  benefits  and 
restore  solvency  to  the  unemployment 
compensation  trtist  funds,  that  are  now 
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depleted,  employers  will  bear  the  burden 
through  an  increase  in  tic  taxable  wage 
base  from  $4,200  to  $8,000  for  both  Fed- 
eral and  State  unemployment  compensa- 
tion taxes.  Additionally,  the  net  Federal 
uemployment  compensation  tax  rate  will 
be  raised  from  0.5  to  0.7  percent.  The  ef- 
fect will  be  to  Increase  annual  taxes  by 
about  $20  per  worker. 

A  serious  problem  associated  with  this 
let.islation  is  the  unnecessary  financial 
burden  placed  on  employers.  Small  busi- 
nesses, in  particular,  will  be  hard  hit. 
Unless  a  more  equitable  way  to  re- 
plenish the  depleted  trust  funds  without 
overly  punishing  the  employers  is  de- 
vised, the  Congress  may  be  contributing 
to  the  already  staggering  unemployment 
rate  by  forcing  some  employers  out  of 
bu.-iiness. 

According  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means,  the  imposition  of  an  $8,000 
wase  bas'"  "/ill  cost  employers  more  than 
$6  billion  in  unemployment  taje-s  annu- 
ally. It  was  pointed  out  by  Representa- 
tives Burleson,  Waggonner,  atid  Pickle 
in  dissenting  views  that —         ■ 

This  Increase,  which  might  have-been  spent 
on  new  planl  production  and  olhier  job-pro- 
dticlng  capital  Investments,  wlU  l^  fiinneled 
Into  unemployment  ta.xes.  [ 

Representative  Ketchum  further 
warned  in  accompanying  minority  views 
that— 

Another  unpleasant  side  effect  of  thU  leg- 
islation could  well  be  another  r<»und  of  In- 
flation, as  businesses,  which  age  able.  In- 
crease prices  of  consumers  to  olTset  the  esca- 
lating costs  of  unemployment  taxAs. 

H.R.  10210  will  also  provide  extended 
benefits  when  there  Is  a  sea.sonally  ad- 
justed national  insured  unemployment 
rate  of  4.5  percent,  based  on  tlje  most  re- 
cent 13-week  period  or  when  the  season- 
ally adjusted  State  insured  Unemploy- 
ment rate  is  4  percent,  based  oi  the  most 
recent  13-week  period.  \ 

Finally,  this  legLslatlon  will  establish 
a  National  Commission  on  Unemploy- 
ment Compensation  to  further  study  the 
problem  and  recommend .  further 
changes.  [ 

The  administration  has  stated  that  it 
win  not  object  to  House  passaie  of  H.R. 
10210.  I 

Mr.  Speaker,  since  the  Bucfeet  Com- 
mittee failed  to  recommend  a  salver  for 
this  leiiislation  under  the  fli^^l  budget 
resolution,  and  becaiuse  the ;  extended 
coverage  rpsultinc;  from  thl'^  bill  will 
prove  to  be  extremely  costly  aj^d  admin- 
istratively unworkable,  I  urg^  my  col- 
leagues to  m.iect  tlie  rule  .md  t|ie  Unem- 
ployment Compensation  Amendments  of 
1975.  that  It  makes  In  order.  | 

Mr.  DEL  CLAWSON.  Mr.  fepeaker,  I 
yield  2  minutes  to  the  Rentl^an  from 
California  (Mr.  Ketchum>.      4 

Mr.  KETCHUM.  I  thanlg  my  col- 
league, the  gentleman  from  t^'l'^ornia. 
for  yielding. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  my  intention  if  this 
rule  passes  to  submit  a  motion  to  recom- 
mit. But  we  are  denied  by  this  rule  offer- 
ing a  motion  to  recommit  with  Insinic- 
tions.  It  had  been  my  intention,  and  I 
am  sure  I  would  have  been  Joined — and  as 


a  matter  of  fact  I  know  I  would  have 
been — by  my  friend,  the  gentleman  from 
Texas  !Mr.  Pickle)  In  a  motion  to  re- 
commit with  instructions  to  lower  tlie 
taxable  wage  base  to  $6,000  rather  than 
to  Jump  from  $4,200  to  $8,000.  to  lower 
the  rate  and  to  return  to  its  former  vol- 
untary status  those  municipalities  who 
chose  to  cover  their  workers. 

I  do  not  intend,  Mr.  Speaker,  to  debate 
the  bill  during  the  debate  on  the  rule,  but 
it  seems  to  nie  that  the  House  once  again 
finds  Itself  foreclosed  of  any  possibility 
to  legislate  in  the  Committee  of  tlie 
Whole  House.  I  am  quite  certain  that 
there  are  some  amendments  that  would 
have  been  oflered  that  I  would  perhaps 
have  objected  to.  and  there  are  some,  of 
course,  that  I  would  have  gone  along 
with.  But  the  main  point  is  that  v.e  are 
successfully  precluded  from  participating 
In  anything  but  a  "yes"  or  "no"  vote  on 
this  unemployment  compensation  bill, 
which  I  can  assure  the  Members  Is  not 
an  unemployment  insurance  bill  but  an 
unemployment  welfare  bill.  That  is  ex- 
actly what  it  Is  going  to  come  down  to. 

I  am  going  to  vote  "no"  on  the  rule 
with  the  hope  that  we  can  get  a  rule 
that  would  allow  the  House  to  respond  in 
the  way  that  it  should,  to  legislate  the 
way  that  we  should,  rather  than  to  have 
all  435  Member.s  of  the  House  precluded 
from  an  opportunity  to  do  other  than 
debate. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman hr.s  expired. 

Mr.  DEL  CLAWSON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
now  yield  3  minutes  to  the  gentleman 
from.  Texas  (Mr.  Pickle*. 

Mr  PICKLE.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yieldinfT. 

Mr.  Speaker.  T  am  disturbed,  as  I  am 
sure  many  Members  of  the  House  are. 
that  we  cannot  ofTer  any  kind  of  an 
amendment.  The  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means  Is  meeting  In  the  morning 
to  amend  the  effective  dates  of  the  ware 
and  base  Increases.  I  hope  that  the  com- 
mlttoe  might  also  agree  to  change  tlie 
words  to  "recommit  with  or  without 
Instructions." 

The  chairman  of  the  subcommittee  Is 
here  on  the  floor.  I  am  wondering  If  he 
would  be  agreeable  to  recommend  to  the 
committee  a  motion  to  ofTer  a  recom- 
mittal motion  with  or  without  instruc- 
tions tomorrow?  If  the  gentleman  heard 
my  remarks,  I  wanted  to  ask  him  what 
I  asked  previously  of  the  gentleman  from 
Missouri.  Of  course,  the  gentleman  from 
Mi.ssouri  replied  he  was  merely  bringing 
this  nile  here  on  behalf  of  the  Rules 
Committee  and  he  could  not  cpeak  for 
the  committee,  a' though  I  realize  he  has 
great  influence  in  that  committee. 

When  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means  meets  tomorrow  morning,  would 
the  gentleman  from  California  be  willing 
to  allow  the  minority  side  to  o.Ter  one 
motion  to  rerommit  with  Instnactions. 
regarding  the  wage  base  and  rate  and 
the  expansion  of  coverage  to  public 
employees? 

Mr.  CORMAN  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield.  I  cannot  speak  for  the  Rules  Com- 
mittee. When  the  Ways  and  Means  Com- 
mittee considered  this  bill  they  voted  by 
a  rather  substantial  margin  for  a  closed 


rule.  23  to  13.  and  I  would  not  be  in  a 
position  to  make  a  commitment  as  to 
what  the  committee  would  do  if  they 
were  to  reconsider  the  rule. 

We  will  iheet  tomoiTOw  to  consider 
a  committee  amendment  that  will  bring 
this  bill  into  conformance  with  the  fiscal 
1977  budget  resolution  which  passed  sub- 
sequent to  our  original  action. 

I  will  say  to  tlie  gentleman  that  all  the 
motions  which  would  be  included  in  the 
proposed  recommittal  with  instructions 
were  considered  and  voted  on  in  our 
committee. 

Mr.  PICKLE.  I  hasten  to  say  to  the 
gentleman,  although  this  has  been  dis- 
cussed over  a  period  of  6  to  8  months, 
none  of  us  Is  trying  to  delay  the  bill.  I 
am  not  asking  for  a  delay.  I  think  it 
would  be  better  for  the  rules  of  the  House 
if  we  had  a  delay  for  2  or  3  days  in  order 
to  get  a  better  understanding  of  this.  I 
am  not  to'ing  to  delay.  All  I  am  asking 
for  is  a  chance  to  offer  a  motion  to  re- 
commit with  instructions. 

Mr.  DENT.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  PICKLE.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  DENT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  also 
like  to  suggest  that  we  open  the  bill  up 
to  tlie  matter  where  an  amendment 
could  be  offered  to  relieve  the  States  of 
the  unemployment  compensation  pay- 
ments. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Texas  has  expired. 

Mr.  DEL  CLAWSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
yield  the  gentleman  from  Texas  2  addi- 
tional minutes. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  from 
Texas  is  recognized  for  2  additional  min- 
utes. 

Mr.  DENT.  Mr.  Speaker,  wiU  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  PICKLE.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Penn.sylvanla. 

Mr.  DENT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  think  we 
should  relieve  the  States  of  the  burden 
of  paying  unemployment  compensation 
which  results  from  unemployment  which 
Is  the  fault  neither  of  the  States  nor 
employers  nor  employees  and  over  which 
they  have  no  control.  It  is  wrong  to 
charge  our  States  when  the  unemploy- 
ment is  Judged  and  ruled  to  be  unem- 
plo5'ment  because  of  imports  that  take 
the  Jobs.  Prior  to  the  Trade  Act  of  1974. 
all  trade  adjustment  assLstance  benefits 
have  been  paid  for  by  the  US.  Treasury. 
Under  tlie  Trade  Act  of  1974.  the  States 
now  pay  trade  adjustment  assistance 
benoflts  out  of  their  unemployment  com- 
p>ensation  funds,  supplemented  meagerly 
by  Federal  funds. 

Mr.  PICKLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  will  say 
to  the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania 
that  this  has  been  an  item  of  some  con- 
troversy. I  would  like  to  see  it  also  be 
given  some  con-sideration.  I  would  go 
along  with  that.  I  am  not  trying  to  get 
the  bill  opened  up  completely,  but  we 
did  have  a  close  vote  on  this  matter. 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PICKLE.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Wiscon.sin. 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  gentleman  Is  a  day  late  and 
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a  dollar  short  or  even  a  vote  short  in 
asking  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee 
to  beseech  the  Rules  Committee  to  grant 
a  rule  providing  for  a  motion  to  recom- 
mit with  instructions.  If  we  want  to  do 
anj-thing  of  that  kind,  it  seems  to  me 
the  alternative  we  have  available  to  us 
now  is  to  vote  down  the  previous  ques- 
tion and  then  provide  in  the  rule  for  a 
motion  to  recommit  with  instructions.  I 
can  vote  for  that  because  I  do  think 
there  ought  to  be  an  opportunity  to  offer 
a  motion  to  recommit  with  or  without 
Instructioas. 

Mr.  KETCHUM.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PICKLE.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  California  (Mr.  Ketchum ). 

Mr.  KETCHUM.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding.  I  would  like 
to  ask  the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin, 
my  colleague,  a  question. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Texas  has  expired. 

Mr.  DEL  CLAWSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
yield  the  gentleman  an  additional  3 
minutes. 

Mr.  KETCHUM.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  seems 
to  me  that  since  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means  has  sent  out  a  notice  for  a 
meeting  for  tomorrow  to  correct  an  error 
In  this  bin,  that  perhaps  the  committee 
might  find  Itself  amenable  to  adopting 
these  additional  amendments  at  that 
time.  What  would  the  gentleman  say  to 
that? 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Wi.sconsin.  Mr. 
Speaker,  would  my  friend,  the  gentleman 
from  Texas,  yield? 

Mr.  PICKLE.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  STEIGER  ol  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Speaker,  no  way. 

Mr.  KETCHUM.  Mr.  Speaker,  then  I 
say  to  the  gentleman  there  is  no  way 
for  us  to  change  the  effective  dates  in 
the  bill. 

Mr.  DU  PONT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  disap- 
pointed that  H.R.  10210,  a  bill  with  ex- 
tremely serious  economic  ramifications 
may  be  considered  by  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives under  a  closed  rule.  On  prin- 
ciple, I  am  opposed  to  bringing  any  bill 
to  the  floor  under  the  procedure  which 
denies  Members  the  opportunity  to  sug- 
gest what  they  believe  would  be  legisla- 
tive improvements.  However.  I  feel  that 
this  is  an  especially  bad  policy  in  this 
instance  for  the  following  reasons: 

This  seems  like  a  particularly  Inap- 
propriate time  to  shift  any  of  the  costs, 
of  administration  of  the  unemployment 
Insurance  program  to  the  States.  That 
section  of  H.R.  10210  that  would  alter 
the  cun-ent  Federal  coverage  should  be 
subject  to  amendment.  Using  Delaware 
as  just  one  example  of  what  will  take 
place  under  the  provisions  of  this  bill 
I  have  been  informed  by  the  Governor 
of  Delaware  that  it  will  cause  an  addi- 
tional $400,000  In  cost  to  be  borne  by  our 
State. 

In  addition  to  the  provisions  which 
would  work  hardships  on  the  various 
State  governments,  I  am  also  concerned 
that  the  portion  of  H.R.  10210  dealing 
with  a  reassessment  of  the  metJiod  that 
unemployment  statistics  are  gathered 
does  not  go  far  enough.  I  feel  that  sev- 


eral additional  channel  both  iii  roncept 
and  operation  shoulc  be  made.  Earlier 
in  the  Congress  I  introduced  H.R.  11260, 
providing  for  a  tliorougli  reexamination 
of  our  unemployment  statistics.  If  the 
bUl  is  considered  under  an  open  rule,  it 
is  my  intention  to  offer  amendments 
based  on  H.R.  11260  which  I  feei  ex- 
pands and  improves  the  counting  and 
use  of  both  employment  and  unemploy- 
ment statistics. 

So,  Mr.  Speaker,  faced  with  the  real- 
ity that  this  bill  is  inadequate  in  sev- 
eral respects  and  definitely  needs 
amendment.  I  will  be  voting  for  an  open 
rule. 

Mr.  KOCH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  voting 
against  the  rule  r.otwntlistonding  the 
fact  that  I  am  for  the  bill  which  ul- 
timately will  be  debated  by  this  House. 
I  believe  these  votes  arc  consistent  with 
one  another.  When  a  rule  is  a  completely 
closed  rule,  no  amendments  are  in  or- 
der. I  object  to  completely  closed  rules 
when  they  are  offered  by  the  "bad 
g-uyp" — and  by  that  description  I  mean 
those  with  whom  I  philosophically  dis- 
agree—and I  take  the  .'^ame  position 
when  a  closed  rule  Is  offered  by  the 
"good  guys"— and  by  that  description  I 
mean  those  with  whom  I  philosophically 
agree.  When  the  bill  Is  debated  under 
a  rule  permitting  amendments,  I  assure 
those  interested  in  this  legislation  I  will 
vote  against  those  amendments  which 
seek  to  reduce  the  coverage  of  this  bill. 
But  it  seems  t^  me  that  at  times  like 
this,  a  .-statement  attributed  to  Voltaire 
is  partinilarly  applicable: 

I  dtsapp.-ove  of  what  you  .say.  but  I  wUl 
dpfend   to   the   death   your   richt    to   say   it. 

Mr.  EURLISON  of  Mls.souri.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  unemployment  compensa- 
tion program,  has  served  us  very  well 
since  its  beginninrs  in  \s:<r)  The  p;ist  few 
years,  however,  have  been  extraordinary 
ones  for  our  Nation's  economy  and  the 
traplcally  high  rate  of  unemplo>-ment 
has  placed  an  unprecedented  strain  on 
our  unemployment  Insurance  system. 
Moreover,  the  job  .■situation  remains 
oulte  poor  today  despite  the  much 
heralded  up.swinp  in  the  economy,  and 
the  drain  on  the  State  unemplo>-mcnt 
accounts  continues.  I  am  proud  that  the 
Confrre.ss  has  had  the  foresight  and  the 
conviction  to  enact  the  various  emer- 
gencv  provisions  and  benefit  extensions 
that  were  needed  to  help  the  American 
worker  n.-id  his  family  through  this 
period. 

Yet.  I  am  not  convinced  that  this  is 
the  proper  time  to  expand  the  pro.cr'^m 
or  to  make  permanent  the  extended 
benefit  prnvi-^lons.  Tlie  acco'mts  of  sev- 
eral States  are  in  dire  need  of  replen- 
ishment. It  is  true:  but  a  cost  of  $4.4 
billion  next  year  and  $6.3  billion  the 
vear  after  is  a  hea\'y  burden  to  place  on 
a  struggling  economy. 

.Msn.  there  are  a  number  of  immedi- 
ate problems  that  are  costing  the  system 
huee  sums  of  money  each  year.  I  call 
the  Members  attention  to  the  second 
paragraph  on  page  93  of  the  committee 
report,  the  dissenting  news  of  Hoil 
Omar  Burleson.  Joe  D  Waggo.nner,  Jr., 
and  J.  J.  Pickle: 


.\s  •.;ncniployme.':t  ha':  skyrocketed  In  the 
!ast  two  and  a  halt  years  due  to  the  energy 
boycott,  world  commodity  shortage  and 
numerous  other  factors,  the  State  employ- 
n.ont  Rervi;'«s  have  barely  been  able  tc  proc- 
ess t.ne  claims  which  millions  of  jobless 
.'inierlcans  have  Sled  There  has  been  neltbpr 
time  nor  money  to  Investigate  claims  for 
validity.  We  are  con.-erned  that  there  Ere 
numero-os  instaiioes  of  fraud  involved  with 
the  program  which  Is  costing  employers  and 
ultlmAtely,    consumers,    millions    of    dollars. 

It  seems  to  m,e  that  the  logical  c^^urse 
of  action  would  be  identify  and  correct 
this  sort  of  problem  prior  to  any  expan- 
sion of  the  proprami.  Indeed.  t:.e  propo.sal 
to  establish  a  National  Study  Commis- 
sion aft.er  further  expanding  the  sj-stem., 
perhaps  beyond  its  limitations,  seems  a 
cla&.'sic  example  of  placing  the  cart  before 
tile  horse. 

The  State  employment  ."services  are 
::;u;iriated  by  work,  they  are  barely  able 
to  process  the  claims  they  now  have;  and 
under  these  circumiStances,  the  systemi  is 
left  open  to  widespread  ab-a.-e  and  fraud 
that  seriously  undermine  b.isic  public 
r  rJidence  in  the  program.  And  I  believe 
:.hat  confidence  and  support  or.  the  part 
of  the  general  public  i.':  the  single  most 
vital  element  in  tlie  succe.%<  of  any  pro- 
cram  of  social  insurance.  Unfortunately, 
it  is  becoming  increasingly  evident  that 
tJiis  sup;x)rt  is  crumbling. 

I  have  received  numerous  complaints 
from  my  constituents,  pleading  for  cor- 
re"'  ve  action.  They  are  h:G:hly  resentful, 
and  rightly  ."io.  of  the  waste  and  outripht 
thiever>-  they  perceive  as  part  of  the  un- 
employment in.=^urance  system.  The  re- 
cent expan.^ion  and  extension  of  benefits 
have  led  people  to  view  the  program,  no 
longer  as  a  system^  of  social  insurance, 
but  as  a  dole,  a  .■system  of  income  main- 
tenance. 

I  f.nd  these  complaints  disturbing  and. 
indeed,  they  have  prompted  me  to  a,<;k 
•he  businasc-men,  the  employers,  of  my 
district  to  relate  to  me  any  experiences 
they  may  have  had  with  fraudulent 
claiJns  or  practices.  The  responses  I  re- 
ceived were  even  more  disturbing.  .Al- 
most to  a  one,  they  had  som,e  firsthand 
knowledge  of  instances  of  these  abuses. 
The  report*  ranged  irom  the  obvious,  the 
instances  of  individual.';  drawing  benc'its 
yet.  not  actually  looking  for  work,  to  the 
more  devious,  if  not  criminal,  instances 
rif  individuals  working  for  unreported 
wages  while  drawing  benefits.  One  con- 
.'■tituent.  a  construction  contractor, 
writes : 

I  kn  :>w  for  a  fact,  because  the  man  told  me 
:  iinself,  that  he  was  not  going  to  work  this 
winter  (His  job  Is  a  seasonal  type,  overtime 
■.n  the  summer  time  and  straight  time  in  the 
winter  months)  because  he  would  only  g-oss 
about  $120  per  week  and  by  the  time  that 
lie  p.'ild  Social  Security,  withholding  tax, 
gasoline  for  transportation  (he  drives  about 
l-.fteen  miles  to  his  Job) ,  and  eating  one  meal 
away  from  home,  that  he  would  be  better 
off  financially  not  working  and  drawing  v,n- 
employment  compensation. 

Other  reports : 

A  recently  retired  Individual  who  MtA  his 
concrete  business  has  now  decided  he  would 
like  to  collect  unemployment  compensation. 
He  signed  up  at  the  local  office  and  Is  col- 
lecting unemployment  compensation  on  the 
basis  that  he  has  requested  employment  of  a 
mai..^erlal  or  supervisory  nature  at  various 
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concrete  companies  and  there  la  no  work  for 
him.  He  calls  here  by  phone  to  tell  me  that 
our  Company  has  been  given  as  a  reference 
and  If  the  Employment  Security  people  call, 
!  <im  to  tell  them  that  he  has  applied. 

One  person  called,  said  she  was  out  of  work, 
but  only  want«d  a  Job  long  enough  to  be- 
come rc-ellglble  for  unemloyment. 

It  Is  extremely  dlfBcult  to  find  competent 
help  In  any  business  today.  There  are  many 
Jobs  open  today,  but  until  the  unemployment 
runs  out  they  won't  be  filled.  Many  con- 
tractors In  our  area  can't  hire  help  bscause 
those  drawing  checks  want  cash  and  no 
records  kept. 

I've  known  people  to  quit  their  Jobs  and 
Just  say.  "I'm  going  to  draw  my  unemploy- 
ment, why  shouldn't  I.  every  one  else  Is 
doing  It."  So  after  a  short  period  of  dis- 
qualification, they  draw  It.  I  think  the  un- 
employment weekly  rate  In  most  Instances 
are  too  high.  They  are  too  near  What  a  lot 
of  people  make  It  they  worked.  Thl|  program 
has  been  so  ab\ised  since  the  slo^  down,  it 
Is  ridiculous.  L 

It  Is  evident  to  me  that  thj  present 
system  cannot  continue  to  oporate  this 
way  without  further  erosion  of  support 
from  those  who  are  paying  for  It,  either 
directly,  as  employers,  or  indlirectly,  as 
consumers  and  taxpayers. 

Under  current  law,  responsibility  for 
policing  the  system  against  fraudulent 
claims  is  left  up  to  the  States;  but,  as  we 
know,  the  State  employment  services  are 
up  to  their  ears  in  paperwork,  with 
neither  the  time  nor  the  money  to  ad- 
minister their  programs  properly.  The 
result  is  that  the  Job  does  not  get  done. 
The  State  programs  are  left  largely  un- 
controlled. 

It  was  with  "great  expectations"  that 
I  looked  to  the  Ways  and  Means  Com- 
mittee to  address  this  problem,  to  deter- 
mine the  steps  necessary  to  curb  the 
rampant  abuse,  and  to  bring  forth  their 
recommendations  to  the  full  Congress. 
I  cannot  tell  you  of  the  dL-^appointment 
I  felt  as  I  read  through  the  committee's 
report  and  found  not  a  single  mention  of 
the  problem  I  have  outlined  above.  Only 
under  the  dissenting  views  of  the  gentle- 
men from  Texas  and  Louisiana  that  I 
cited  earlier  did  I  di.scover  even  an 
acknowledgement  that  the  problems 
exist.  r 

As  I  say,  I  am  very  disappointed  that 
the  committee  has  chosen  not  t^  address 
this  problem.  And  almost  as  afei  insult, 
the  bill  before  us  today,  the  unemploy- 
ment compensation  amendmenfc.  comes 
to  the  floor  under  a  closed  rule.  Thus,  not 
only  has  the  committee  failed  to  address 
the  problem,  it  has  also  denledEthe  rest 
of  the  Congress  the  opportunitysto  do  so. 
I  resent  very  much  the  fact  that  the 
Members  not  serving  on  the  Ways  and 
Means  Committee  have  no  sai  in  this 
legislation,  other  than  yes  orTno.  Our 
constituents  deserve  to  be  folly  rep- 
resented on  this  bill.  Tliere  mus|  be  more 
input  into  this  legislation.  I  aiall  vote 
against  the  rule  for  these  reasatis. 

Mr.  BOLLING.  Mr.  Speakerf  I  move 
the  previoas  question  on  the  rt-solution. 

The  previous  question  was  orpered. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  [is  on  the 
resolution.  [ 

The  question  was  taken. 

Mr.  CLANCY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  object 
to  the  vote  on  the  ground  that  a  quorum 


Is  not  present  and  make  the  point  of 
order  that  a  quorum  Is  not  present. 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quorum 
is  not  present. 

The  Sergeant  at  Arms  will  notify 
absent  Members. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic  de- 
vice, and  there  were — yeas  125.  nays  219, 
not  voting  88,  as  follows: 


[Roll  No.  272 

1 

YEAS— 126 

Adams 

Ford.  Tenn. 

Obey 

Ambro 

Praser 

O'Hara 

Anderson.  111. 

Prenzel 

O'NeUl 

Annunzlo 

Oaydos 

Ottlnger 

Badlllo 

Olbbons 

Patterson, 

Baldus 

Gonzalez 

Calif. 

Beard.  R.I 

Harris 

Pepper 

Bergland 

Hayes.  Ind. 

Perkins 

BiagRl 

Hays.  Ohio 

Pike 

Bingham 

Hechler.  W.  Vb 

.  Price 

Blanchard 

Hicks 

Rangel 

Boland 

Holtzman 

Rees 

Boiling 

Howard 

Reuss 

Brodhead 

Johnson.  Calif 

.  RInaldo 

Brooks 

Jordan 

Rlsenhoover 

Brown,  Calif. 

Kastenmeler 

Rogers 

Brown.  Mich. 

LaPalce 

Rooney 

Burke.  Calif. 

Lehman 

Rosenthal 

Burke.  Mass. 

Lonp.  La. 

Rostenkowskl 

Burton.  John 

Long.  Md. 

Roybal 

Burton.  Phillip  Lundine 

Ruppe 

Chlsholm 

MrCormack 

Ryan 

Clay 

McPall 

St  Germain 

Collins,  ni. 

Matsunaga 

Eelberllng 

Conable 

Melcher 

Simon 

Conte 

Metcalfe 

Solarz 

Corman 

Meyner 

Staggers 

Cotter 

Mlkva 

Stark 

Daniels.  N.J. 

Mills 

Steiger.  Wis 

Delaney 

Mineta 

Stokes 

Dell  urns 

Minish 

Thompson 

Dlngell 

Mink 

Thornton 

Early 

Motlett 

Traxler 

Eckhardt 

Mo.lohun 

Ullman 

Edwards.  Calif 

Moorhead.  Pa 

Vander  Veen 

EUberg 

Morgan 

Vanlk 

Fary 

Mottl 

Wbalen 

FasceU 

Murphy.  Dl. 

Wilson.  Tex. 

Fisher 

Murphy.  N.Y. 

Wright 

Flood 

Nedzi 

Yatron 

Florlo 

Nowak 

Young,  Ga. 

Ford,  Mich. 

Oberstar 
NAYS— 219 

^eferettl 

Abdnor 

Daniel.  Dan 

Hanley 

Alexander 

Daniel.  R.  W. 

Hannaford 

Andrews, 

Davis 

Hansen 

N.  Dak. 

de  la  Garza 

Harsha 

Archer 

Dent 

Hefner 

Armstrong 

Derrick 

Hlphtower 

Ashbrook 

Derwlnskl 

Holland 

Ash!ey 

Devine 

Holt 

AuColn 

Dodd 

Horton 

Bafalls 

Downey,  N.Y. 

Howe 

Baucus 

Downing.  Va. 

HufThes 

Bauman 

Drlnan 

Hungate 

Beard,  Tenn. 

Duncan,  Oref:. 

Hutchinson 

Bedell 

Duncan.  Tenn. 

Hyde 

Bennett 

du  Pont 

Ichord 

Bevlll 

Edgar 

Jarman 

Blester 

Edwards.  Ala. 

Jeffords 

Blouln 

Emery 

Jen.-ette 

Bowen 

English 

Johnson,  Pa 

Breaux 

Erlenbom 

Jones,  N.C. 

Breckinridge 

Evans,  Colo. 

Jones,  Tenn, 

Brinklev 

Evans.  Ind. 

Hasten 

Broomfleld 

Penwlck 

Kazen 

Burgener 

Findiey 

Kelly 

Burke,  Pla. 

Fish 

Kemp 

Burleson,  Tex. 

Fitblan 

Ketchum 

Burlison,  Mo. 

Flynt 

Koch 

Butler 

Forsythe 

Krebs 

Byron 

Fountain 

LaRomarsino 

Carr 

Frey 

Landrum 

Cbappell 

Giiman 

Latta 

Clancy 

OInn 

Leggett 

Clausen, 

Go.dwater 

Lent 

DonH. 

Cioodllng 

Levltas 

Clawson.  Del 

Oradlson 

Lloyd,  Calif. 

Cleve'and 

Grassley 

Lloyd,  Tenn 

Cochran 

Oude 

Lott 

Cohen 

Ouyer 

Lujan 

CoUlns.  Tex. 

Hagedorn 

McDade 

Conlan 

Haley 

McDonald 

Cornell 

Hall 

McEwen 

Coughlln 

Hamilton 

McHugh 

Crane 

Hammer- 

McKay 

D  Amours 

Bchmldt 

McKlnney 

Madden 

Madlgan 

Magulre 

Mabon 

Mann 

Martin 

Mathls 

MazzoU 

Meeds 

Mezvlnsky 

M'iler,  Ohio 

Mitchell.  N.Y. 

Montgomery 

Moore 

Moorhead. 

Calif. 
Murtha 
Myers,  Ind. 
Myers.  Pa. 
Natcher 
Nea! 
Nichols 
O'Brien 
Passman 
Pattlson,  N.Y. 
Paul 
Pickle 
Poage 
Preyer 
Qule 
Randall 


Regula 
Richmond 
Roberts 
Robinson 
Roe 

Roncalio 
Rose 
Rousb 
Runnels 
Russo 
Sanilnl 
Sarasln 
Satterfleld 
Scheuer 
Schneebell 
Schroeder 
Schulze 
Sharp 
Shipley 
Shrlver 
Shuster 
81k  es 
Skubltz 
Slack 

Smith.  Iowa 
Smith.  Nebr. 
Snyder 
Spellman 
Spence 
Stanton, 
J.  WUliam 


Steed 

Stratton 

Studds 

SuUlvan 

Symms 

Talcott 

Taylor,  Mo. 

Taylor,  N.C. 

Teague 

Thone 

Van  Deer!  In 

Vander  Jagt 

Waggonner 

Walsh 

Wampler 

Weaver 

White 

Whiteburst 

Whltten 

Wiggins 

Wilson.  Bob 

Winn 

Wirth 

Wolff 

Wylle 

Yates 

Young.  Alaska 

Young.  Fla. 

Young.  Tex. 

Zabiockl 


NOT  VOTmO — 88 


Harrington 

Hawkins 

Hubert 

Heckler.  Mass. 

Heinz 

Heistoskl 

Henderson 

HUlls 

Hlnshaw 

Hubbard 

Jacobs 

Johnson.  Colo. 

Jones.  A;a. 

Jones,  Okla. 

Karth 

Keys 

Kindness 

Krueger 

Litton 

McClory 

McCloskey 

McColUster 

Macdonald 

Michel 

Mllford 

MUler,  Calif. 

Mltcbe;i.  Md. 

Moakiey 

Mosher 

Moss 


Nix 

Nolan 

Patten.  N.J. 

Pettis 

Peyser 

Prej'iier 

Pritcbard 

Qulllen 

Rallsback 

Rhodes 

Rlegle 

Rodlno 

Rousseiot 

Sarbanes 

Bebellus 

Slsk 

Stanton, 

James  V. 
Steelman 
Sieiger,  Ariz. 
Stephens 
Stuckey 
Symington 
Treen 
Tsongas 
Udall 
Vlgorlio 
Waxman 
WUson,  C.  H. 
Wydler 


Abzug 
Addabbo 
Allen 
Anderson, 

Calif. 
Andrews,  N.C. 
Aspin 
BeU 
Boggs 
Bonker 
Brsdemas 
Brown,  Ohio 
Broyhlll 
Burhanan 
Carney 
Carter 
Cederberg 
Conyers 
Danle^son 
Dickinson 
Diggs 
E^sch 

Eshleman 
Evlns,  Tenn 
Flowers 
Foley 
Puqua 
Olaimo 
Green 
Harkin 

The  Clerk  announced  the  following 
pairs: 

On  this  vote: 

Mr.  Addabbo  for.  with  Mr.  Hebert  against. 

Ms.  Abzug  for.  with  Mr.  Krueger  against. 

Mr.  Tsongas  for.  with  Mr.  Stephens  against. 

Mr.  Carney  for.  with  Mr.  Henderson 
agaln-st. 

Mr.  Patten  for.  with  Mr.  Stuckey  against. 

Mr.  Brademas  for.  with  Mr.  Rousseiot 
against 

Mr.  Waxman  for.  with  Mr.  Treen  against. 

Mr.  Rodlno  for.  with  Mr.  Qulllen  against. 

Mr.  Harrington  for.  with  Mr.  Steiger  of 
Arizona  against. 

Mr.  Rlegle  for.  with  Mr.  Michel  against. 

Mr.  Dlggs  for.  with  Mr.  Eshleman  against. 

Mr.  Nix  for.  with  Mr.  Cederberg  against. 

Mr.  Moss  for.  with  Mr.  Kindness  against. 

Mr.  Conyers  for.  with  Mr.  Sebellus  against. 

Mr.  Mitchell  of  Maryland  for.  with  Mr. 
Carter  against. 

Mr.  James  V.  Stanton  for.  with  Mr.  Bu- 
chanan against. 

Mr.  Hawkins  for.  with  Mr.  Dickinson 
against. 

Mr  Qreen  for.  with  Mr.  Broyhlll  against. 
Mr.  Heistoskl  for.  with  Mr.  Brown  of  Ohio 
against. 

Mr.  Moakiey  for.  with  Mr.  Flowers  against. 
Mr.  Slsk  for.  with  Mr.  Puqua  against. 
Until  further  notice: 
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Mr.  Aspen  with  Mr.  Charles  H.  WUson  of 
California. 

Mr.  Jones  of  Oklahoma  with  Mr.  Udall. 

Mrs.  Keys  with  Mr.  Symington. 

Mr.  Nolan  with  Mr.  Vlgorlto. 

Mr.  Foley  with  Mr.  Jones  of  Alabama. 

Mr.  Bonker  with  Mr.  Andrews  of  North 
Carolina. 

Mr.  Jacobs  with  Mrs.  Boggs. 

Mr.  Danlelson  with  Mr.  Heinz. 

Mr.  Allen  with  Mr.  Pressler. 

Mr.  Anderson  of  California  with  Mr.  Hub- 
bard. 

Mrs.  Heckler  of  Ma.ssachusetts  with  Mr. 
Litton 

Mr.  Peyser  with  Mr.  Bell. 

Mr.  Esch  with  Mr.  Hlllis. 

Mr.  Sarbanes  with  Mr.  Wydler. 

Mr.  Macdonald  of  Massachusetts  with  Mr. 
Rallsback. 

Mr.  Mllford  with  Mr.  McCTory 

Mr.  Evlns  of  Tennessee  with  Mr.  Mosher. 

Mr.  Glalmo  with  Mr.  McCloskey. 

Mr.  Karth  with  Mr.  Steelman. 

Mr.  Prltchard  with  Mr.  Miller  of  California. 

Mr.  Harkin  with  Mr.  McColUster. 

Messrs.  LLOYD  of  C.Tlifornia,  .'ASH- 
LEY, JARMAN.  WOLFF.  FOR.cYTHE. 
WEAVER.  SCHEUER.  DODD,  COHEN, 
and  MAGUIRE  changed  their  votes  from 
"yea"  to  "nay." 

Messrs.  Burke  of  Massachu."^etts.  Seib- 
ERLiNG,  Brown  of  Michigan,  and  Traxler 
changed  their  vote  from  "nay"  to  "yea." 

So  the  resolution  was  rejected. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


JOE  GANLEY  GONE  FROM  THE 
PRESS  GALLERY 

(Mr.  HANLEY  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minuie.  to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks 
and  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  HANLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  up  have 
occasion  from  time  to  time  to  note,  the 
gallery  Immediately  above  the  well  of  ^he 
House  Is  the  eyes  and  ears  of  our  Nation, 
looking  on  as  the  people's  business  is 
transacted.  It  take  a  special  kind  of  per- 
son to  sit  in  that  gallerj*.  one  who  is 
bright  and  inquisitive,  savj-  but  not  jaded, 
correct  as  well  as  compassionate,  percep- 
tive and  objective.  Many  minds  have 
worked  In  the  House  press  gallery,  most 
to  the  credit  of  the  fourth  estat«.  and 
some  few  to  its  everlasting  honor  and 
pride. 

In  the  tradition  of  the  Jeffersonian 
ideal  lor  an  informed  citizenry  which 
can  entrust  its  future  and  fate  to  a 
representative  democracy,  the  press 
con^s  reports  the  actions  of  Congress  in 
its  hours  of  greatness  and  its  times  of 
mundane  routine.  In  turn  for  a  credible 
and  critical  ;ciutiny  of  the  conduct  of 
elected  Representatives,  the  people  are 
able  to  extend  that  most  fragile  of  gifts, 
trust.  As  accurate  as  the  media  insists 
an  being,  so  the  people  directly  benefit 
from  having  facts  upon  which  to  judge 
our  Government. 

And  this  body  also  benefits  by  having 
Its  'collective  conscience  brought  to  at- 
tention on  pi:-ilic  matters  by  an  insistent 
inquiry  by  the  pre=s  about  the  way  In 
which  solutions  are  proposed,  imposed, 
or  disposed  of  to  the  good  or  peril  of 
our  fellow  countrymen.  A  hard-working 


and  fair-minded  press  corps  is  as  im- 
portant to  good  government  as  any  other 
element  in  the  conduct  of  public  life. 
Our  Government  could  not  survive  \^-ith- 
out  it5  potent  presence  as  stimulant  and 
gadfly  to  action. 

If  we  should  notice  a  certain  long- 
faced  demeanor  to  the  ladie,-  and  gentle- 
men of  the  press  tx;)day,  it  may  well  be 
their  saddened  reaction  to  the  leaving 
from  their  fellowship  of  the  veteran  cor- 
respondent from  tlie  Syracuse  Herald 
Journal  and  Post  Standard,  Joseph  Xm- 
cent  Ganlcy.  Any  who  have  had  the  op- 
portunity to  be  in  the  Gallery  work- 
rooms must  have  ob.^crved  the  fam.ous 
Ganley  treatment  of  colleagues  and 
Members  alike.  One  could  3Jways  depend 
on  Joe  for  a  spirit-lifting  remark  or  an 
ego-piercing  barb  that  would  keep  some- 
body's feet  on  tb.e  ground  e\sn  as  lie 
reached  for  tlie  stars. 

And  this  is  the  key  to  Joe  Ganley 's 
success  story  in  Wa.shlnrton— candor 
and  honesty.  Without  the  puffery  of  flat- 
tery, he  was  able  to  represent  his  read- 
ers and  the  people  of  central  New  York 
by  giving  fair  and  frank  coverage  to  the 
affairs  of  interest  to  the  hometown  con- 
stituencies. 

Joe  decided  to  go  home  to  Syracuse  a 
while  back,  but  it  was  not  until  the  fi- 
nality of  his  actually  movmg  north  that 
It  was  possible  to  accept  the  decision  as 
being  real.  We  will  miss  him. 

.^oe  brought  an  old  school  toughness 
to  Capitol  Hill  journalism,  one  as  un- 
affected by  petty  posturing  as  it  was  im- 
pressed by  solid  achievements.  He  made 
friends  ail  nver  Washington  and  in  ver\' 
short  order  had  diagnosed  the  operations 
and  technique  of  Congress  and  the  ad- 
ministrative a.zencies.  He  was  able  to  cut 
through  the  blandness  of  canned  re- 
leases to  the  meat  of  a  problem.  Often 
it  was  his  penetration  of  a  situation 
which  was  instrumental  in  its  resolu- 
tion, as  in  the  case  of  the  saving  of  the 
174th  Air  National  Guard  Unit  from  a 
radical  change  of  status  and  the  expo- 
sure of  EPA  re.??ulations  which  were  cost- 
ing dollars  and  delays  in  sanitation  fa- 
cihty  construction  for  Syracuse. 

Just  as  it  is  a  mi'^take  to  .-tereotype 
anybody,  it  is  a  special  disservice  to 
think  of  Joe  Ganley  as  just  a  reporter. 
He  Ls  a  good  man.  He  is  a  guy  of  high 
personal  ethics  and  standards  of  con- 
duct. He  is  also  the  husband  of  one  of  the 
most  charming  ladies  in  Washington, 
Mary  Ganley.  His  temperate  recreations 
include  an  occasional  visit  to  area  links 
where  some  m.aintain  the  real  deci-^ions 
of  commerce  and  government  are  made. 

Joe  will  be  mi.>sed  by  all  who  worked 
with  him,  but  his  career  will  be  fol- 
lowed with  great  Interci^t  as  he  brings 
hLs  uit  and  style  to  bear  on  the  home 
front  of  central  New  York.  No  fish,  no 
fairway,  no  maitre  d'  will  rest  easy  v,  itli 
Joe  on  the  job. 

Good  luck  to  him  and  God's  choicest 
ble.sslngs  upon  him  and  his  family. 


NEW  FTC  RLTLE  PROTErTS  CON- 
SUMERS AG.\INST  SHODDY  SALES 
CLAIMS 

The    SPEAKER     pro     tempore     (Mr. 
Ryan*.  Under  a  previous  order  of   the 


House,  the  gentleman  i/om  Illinois    Mr 
AnnunziO'.  is  recognized  for  5  m;nutes 

Mr.  ANNX'NZIO.  Mr,  Speaker,  impor- 
tant new  protection  agair,st  faulty  sales 
claims  became  available  to  consumers 
Friday. 

Last  lall.  the  Federal  Trade  Commis- 
sion began  the  long  process  of  promul- 
gating a  new  rule  which  allows  consum- 
ers lo  retain  their  rights  and  remedies 
on  purchases  made  on  time  even  though 
that  credit  account  is  later  sold  to  a 
tliird  party. 

Upon  enactm.ent  May  14,  the  holder  in 
due  course  doctrine— so  infamously 
kri  .-.  n  to  consumers  seeking  damages  in 
.^niall  claims  courts — was  finally  struck 
down.  Or  in  other  words  after  FTiday. 
any  financial  institutiori  which  bu,vs  a 
credit  account  will  have  to  live  up  tc  tlie 
claims  made  about  the  product  at  the 
time  of  its  purchase  by  the  seller, 

i-jvsever,  beneficial  this  role  can  be  it 
has  received  little  public  attention  due 
I  suspect  to  hea\'>-  pressure  from  admin- 
Lstration  and  pnvate  business  sources. 
As  chairman  of  the  Consumer  Affairs 
Subccmnnttee  it  is  my  intention  here  to 
give  the  rule  som,e  of  tlie  public  expoi^ure 
it  deserves  and  to  compliment  the  FTC 
once  again  on  its  effort*  to  bring  it  to  its 
effective  date. 

Under  the  FTC's  trade  regulation  or. 
preservation  of  consumers'  claims  and 
defenses  as  it  is  called,  banks  ar,d  others 
will  have  to  become  more  interested  in 
the  kinds  of  products  they  buy  paper  on 
and  as  a  result,  will  have  to  look  closer 
at  the  sellers  themselves.  There  is  poten- 
tial in  this  chain  of  events  for  cleaning 
up  m.uch  of  the  shoddy  business  cur- 
rently bein;?  done  under  the  protection 
of  the  holder  in  due  course  dcrtnne. 

Until  this  new  ruling,  consumers  who 
bought  product*  that  wore  out  or  broke 
down  much  too  soon  had  no  where  to 
turn  Once  the  credit  account  was  sold 
to  a  third  :^r<rtv.  the  seller's  claims  were 
no  loncer  l?'.ally  binding  leaving  con- 
sumers appalled  to  leani  that  they  m.ust 
continue  to  make  payments  on  items 
they  had  long  since  thrown  out 

In  December  I  commended  the  FTC 
for  its  work  on  this  rule  and  strongly 
urned  the  support  of  my  colleagues  dur- 
ing the  period  of  public  comment  and 
hearings.  Now  that  long  and  hazardous 
obstacle  course,  wliich  has  been  the  de- 
mise of  many  consumer-oriented  rules  in 
the  past,  has  been  successfully  nego- 
tiated by  the  FTC  and  the  regulation  of- 
ficially became  effective  Friday.  Truly,  it 
was  a  significant  day  for  consumei-s. 

There  is  one  problem  though,  the  onl,v 
information  the  FTC  has  for  consumers 
is  a  30-page  report  written  in  agency 
language  and  designed  for  businessmen 
who  must  now  comply.  A  consum.er  in- 
terested in  just  how  the  rule  can  benefit 
him  would  have  to  spend  hours  stud>ing 
the  report  in  order  to  understand  It. 

Therefore  I  want  to  use  this  forum  to 
urge  the  FTC  to  make  a  better  effort  to 
let  the  consumer  know  that  this  protec- 
tion is  now  available.  It  would  be  a 
shame  after  all  of  the  work  that  has 
Bone  into  promulgating  this  ru'e.  if  con- 
sumers continued  to  pay  fo-  shoddy 
produrts  when  they  no  longer  have  to 
merely   because  the  PTC  neglect- d    to 
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take    the    final    step   of   informing    tlie 
public. 

THE     PRESIDEM'S     NARCOTICS 
TRAFFICKERS  TAX  PROGRAM 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previou-s  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio  (Mr.  Vanik)  is  recogn- 
ized for  15  minutes. 

Mr  VANIK.  Mr.  Speaker,  In  a  mes- 
sage to  the  Congress  on  April  27,  1976. 
entitled  "The  Control  of  Drug  Abuse." 
President  Ford  states  that  he  has  di- 
rected the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to 
work  with  the  Commissioner  of  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  to  develop  a  tax  enforce- 
ment program  aimed  at  high-level  drug 
traffickers.  I  find  myself  in  agreement 
with  the  following  statements  of  the 
President  (H.  Doc.  No.  94-470)  : 

The  first  need  for  stronger  action  Is  against 
the  criminal  drug  trafflcker.  These  merchants 
of  death,  who  profit  from  the  misery  and 
suffering  of  others,  deserve  the  full  measure 
of  national  revoluslon.  They  should  be  the 
principal  focus  of  our  law  enforcement  ac- 
tivities— at  the  Federal.  State  and  local 
level.  •  •  • 

The  Federal  government  muat  act  to 
take  the  easy  profits  out  of  drug  selling.  •  •  • 

We  know  that  many  of  the  biggest  drug 
dealers  do  not  pay  Income  taxes  on  the  enor- 
mous profits  they  make  on  this  criminal 
activity.  I  am  confident  that  a  responsible 
program  can  be  designed  which  will  pro- 
mote effective  enforcement  of  the  tax  laws 
against  these  Individuals  who  are  currently 
violating  these  law-s  with  Impunity. 

The  President's  proposal,  which  comes 
at  a  time  when  narcotics  usage  is  again 
on  the  rise,  has  a  familiar  ring.  In  1971. 
Mr.  Ford's  predecessor  announced  an  ex- 
panded effort  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment to  combat  drug  abuse.  Included  in 
that  Presidential  message  was  a  charge 
to  the  Treasury  Department  and  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Service  to  "intensify  in- 
vestigation of  persons  involved  In  large- 
scale  narcotics  trafficking."  In  response 
to  this  charge,  the  narcotics  traffickers 
tax  program  was  created,  and  the  Con- 
gress appropriated  huge  new  sums  to 
Implement  it. 

Under  the  administration  of  President 
Ford,  that  program  unfortunately  col- 
lapsed. The  story  of  that  collapse,  which 
I  wish  to  relate  today,  no',  only  tells  us 
something  about  how  the  IRS  tall  some- 
times seems  to  wag  the  Treasury  De- 
partment and  White  House  dog.  It  also 
may  help  to  explain  why  the  President 
now  seems  compelled  to  tell  Treasury 
and  IRS  to  get  moving  again. 

The  Ways  and  Means  Oversight  Sub- 
committee has  a  keen  interest  in  the 
problem  of  enforcing  the  tax  laws 
against  persons  who  derive  Income  from 
illegal  sources  such  as  gambling,  loan 
sharking,  and  narcotics  trafficking.  I 
have  already  expressed  my  concern 
about  the  refusal  by  the  Treasury  De- 
partment and  the  IRS  to  audit  convicted 
gamblers— Congressional  Record.  Feb- 
uary  2.  1976,  page  1798.  Today.  I  would 
like  to  express  my  concern  about  the 
failure  of  the  Treasury  Department  and 
the  ms  to  adhere  to  Presidential  and 
congressional  policy  of  seeking  convic- 
tions against  the  major  narcotics  whole- 
salers. 


While  President  Ford's  sentiments  as 
expressed  in  his  message  of  April  27  are 
laudable,  apparently  he  has  no  control 
over  the  bureaucracy.  As  I  have  noted, 
the  IRS  did  set  up  a  narcotics  traffickers 
tax  program  to  accomplish  the  very 
mission  that  Mr.  Ford  now  wishes  to  ac- 
compllih.  But  that  program  was  merged 
out  of  existence  by  the  IRS  on  July  1, 
1975.  And  fimds  specifically  requested  of 
Congress  for  this  program  were  diverted 
to  other  IRS  programs. 

As  a  result,  under  this  President,  tax 
and  penalty  recommendations  have  fall- 
en off  dramatically.  For  fiscal  year 
1974.  almost  $70  million  in  taxes  and 
penalties  were  proposed  against  nar- 
cotics trcfflckcrs.  Less  than  $10  million 
have  been  proposed  against  narcotics 
traffickers  for  the  first  9  months  of  thi.=; 
fiscal  year.  If  the  narcotics  traffickers 
tax  program  was  not  killed  by  this  ad- 
ministration, it  was  certainly  maimed. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  Internal  Revenue 
Service  has  become  so  embarrassed 
about  its  criminal  tax  enforcement  sti- 
tlstlcs  that  it  stopped  publl.<;hing  its 
quarterly  statistics  in  June  1975. 

TH*  BUDGET 

The  narcotics  traffickers  tax  pro- 
gram—NTTP— grew  from  outlays  of 
$10.2  million  to  fund  482  positions  in  fis- 
cal year  1972  to  outlays  of  $22.5  million 
to  fund  91.3  positions  In  fiscal  year  1974. 

Thereafter,  under  this  President,  sup- 
port for  the  narcotics  traffickers  tax  pro- 
gram was  cut  drastically.  The  amount 
claimed  by  the  IRS  to  have  been  spent 
for  this  program  fell  by  one-third  In  fis- 
cal year  1975  to  only  $15  million  and 
598  positions.  Even  these  reduced 
amounts  were  not  actually  devoted  to  the 
NTTP.  Inferring  from  the  productivity 
figures  for  the  period,  70  percent  of  these 
claimed  outlays  were  actually  diverted  to 
other  programs.  Only  181  positions  and 
$4.5  million  of  the  amounts  claimed  to 
be  allocated  for  tax  cases  against  nax- 
cotlcs  traffickers  were  actually  used  for 
that  purpose  in  fiscal  year  1975. 
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There  was  no  separate  NTTP  pro- 
pram  for  fiscal  year  1976  Worse  yet.  the 
President's  budget  ax  for  fiscal  year 
1977  whacks  a  full  one-third  out  of  the 
special  enforcement  program.  No'  only 
has  the  President  failed  to  .seek  a  budget 
to  fund  a  narcotics  traffickers  tax  pro- 
gram, but  under  his  proposed  budget, 
there  is  no  provision  for  Treasury  en- 
forcement of  the  gambling  tax  laws.  Fur- 
thermore, the  budget  cut  will  result  in  a 
continuing  decline  of  tax  evasion  cases 
brought  against  organized  crime  figures. 

Agents  in  the  special  enforcement  pro- 
gram work  criminal  tax  cases  against 
people  who  are  suspected  of  deriving 
their  Income  from  Illegal  sources.  Dif- 


ferent techniques  and  criteria  are  needed 
in  this  program  from  those  utilized  in  the 
general  program.  Agents  m  the  general 
program  work  criminal  tax  cases  again5t 
those  taxpayers  who  engage  in  legal  busi- 
nesses but  fradulently  misstate  their 
tax  liability. 

People  who  make  their  money  Illegally 
hide  their  dealings  and  generally  do  not 
use  normal  commercial  institutions  such 
as  banks,  brokerage  houses,  and  certified 
public  accountants.  When  they  do  use 
normal  commercial  Institutions,  they 
normally  hide  behind  tiers  of  nominee.'^. 
Most  illicit  profits  are  received  in  cur- 
rency behind  closed  doors  or  in  dark 
alleys.  Because  of  the  nature  of  these 
illegal  transactions.  It  is  necessary  for 
the  IRS  to  use  different  selection  criteria 
to  determine  the  person  is  engaged  in  an 
illegal  basiness  and  does  not  report  ade- 
quate income  on  his  return,  than  are  used 
in  selecting  cases  where  tlie  .sub.iect 
makes  an  honest  living.  It  is  also  more 
difficult  and  expensive  to  work  a  ca<^e 
where  the  income  is  Illegal.  But  cutting 
one- third  out  of  the  budget  for  the 
special  enforcement  program,  the  Presi- 
dent has  doomed  any  program  against 
narcotics  traffickers  to  failure. 

THE  PROGRAM 

No  one  can  seriously  dispute  the  fac 
that  there  have  been  serious  abuses  In  the 
narcotics  traffickers  tax  program  In  the  past. 
Jeopardy  assessmenu  and  tax  year  termina- 
tions were  often  used  In  violation  of  the  con- 
stitutional and  administrative  rights  of  tax- 
payers suspected  of  being  In  the  illegal 
business  of  drug  trafficking.  I  agree  with  tlie 
President  that  these  abuses  can  be  corrected, 
they  are  not  inherent  In  the  program. 

As  an  example  of  the  administration  s 
opposition  to  using  the  IRS  to  tax  Illegal 
drug  proflts.  I  cite  the  Commissioner  of 
Internal  Revenue's  speech  before  the  tax  sec- 
tion of  the  .American  Bar  Association  on 
Augu.st  14.  1P74: 

Selective  enforcement  of  tax  laws,  designed 
to  come  down  hard  on  drug  dealers  or  syndi- 
cated crime,  for  example,  may  be  applauded 
In  many  quarters,  but  It  promotes  the  view 
that  the  tax  system  Is  a  tool  to  be  wielded  for 
policy  purpo.scs,  and  not  an  Impartial  com- 
ponent of  a  democratic  mechanism  which 
applies  equally  to  all  of  us.*    •    • 

|T|he  overall  emphasLs  of  our  criminal  en- 
forcement activities  has  been  shifted  away 
from  special  enforcement  programs  such  as 
Narcotics  Traffickers  and  Strike  Forces,  and 
have  been  aimed  more  directly  toward  the 
taxpaylng  public  In  general. 

I  disagree  with  this  policy.  Resistance 
to  our  voluntary  tax  system  Is  more 
likely  to  occur  if  citizens  perceive  that 
the  IRS  is  giving  a  free  pass  to  the  crimi- 
nal element.  The  IRS  cannot  stop  col- 
lecting taxes  from  gamblers,  extorters 
and  narcotic.<:  traffickers  simply  because 
they  are  not  nice  people. 

If  no  special  enforcement  effort  is 
made  against  the  cleverest  tax  evaders, 
then  the  result  will  be  selective  enforce- 
ment against  the  poor,  the  middle  class 
and  the  weak.  If  we  are  to  give  meaning 
to  our  democratic  principles,  we  must 
take  steps  to  in.sure  that  those  in  high 
places  and  white-collar  criminals  pay 
their  fair  share  of  taxes  and  obey  the 
laws  of  the  land. 

The  last  people  we  want  to  exempt 
from  taxation  is  the  criminal  element. 
The  Supreme  Court  stated  in  Marchettl : 
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That  the  unlawfulness  of  an  activity  does 
not  prevent  Its  taxation. 

Drug  trafficking  is  a  business  The  only 
purpose  of  engaging  in  the  business  of 
narcotics  iraffirkinp  Is  to  earn  illegal  in- 
come. The  huge  profits  of  the  drug  traf- 
ficking business  are  largely  unreported. 
Tliis  unreported  income  from  drug  traf- 
ficking is  taxable  and  the  Treasury-  De- 
;wrtment  has  the  responsibility  of  un- 
.  -.ering  and  taxing  this  income.  It  is  a 
more  difficult  task  than  auditing  a  legal 
business  which  keeps  books  and  records. 
but  it  is  unfair  to  the  general  public  to 
give  those  in  illegal  businesses  a  prefer- 
ence because  they  keep  no  books  and 
records. 

Major  drug  dealers  are  immune  from 
conviction  under  substantive  drug  laws. 
They  never  touch  the  drugs  themselves. 
They  only  touch  the  money.  But  even 
the  most  sophisticated  money  mover 
leaves  a  trail  that  can  be  foimd  and 
followed. 

The  President's  message  on  controlling 
narcotics  trafficking  appears  to  be  cam- 
paign rhetoric.  This  administration  has 
done  very  little  to  use  the  Treasury  De- 
partment against  the  puneyors  of  nar- 
cotics. There  Is  a  glaring  gap  between 
promise  and  performance  in  the  war 
against  narcotics  traffickers. 


PERSONAL    f:XPI.ANATION 

The  SPEAKER  ;  ro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
woman from  Illinois  <Mrs.  Collins),  is 
recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mrs.  COLLINS  of  TllinoLs.  Mr. 
Speaker,  during  the  period  of  April  30. 
afternoon,  through  May  5.  I  was  away 
from  the  Congress  on  official  business 
for  the  House  Committee  on  Interna- 
tional Relations. 

Had  I  been  present  I  would  have  voted 
as  follows  on  the  roll  calls  Indicated: 

ROLLCALL    AND    VOTE 
FRttAT.   APKn.   30 

H  R.  366.  "no." 

Amendment  to  deduct  death  benefit 
amounts  from  general  revenue  sharing 
funds  of  an  employer,  "no." 

H  R   365,  "no," 

MONDAY.    MAT    3 

S  3065.  final  passage,  "yes." 
H  R   7656  final  passage,  "yes  " 
H.R.  5523  final  pasfiage.  "yes  " 
H.R.  11505  finai  passage,  "yes." 
HR.    13035   final   pa.ssage,   "yes," 
H  R.  11920  final  passage,  "yes." 
H  R.   12168  final  passage,  "yes." 

TCTESDAT,    MAT  4 

H.R.    12216   final   passage,  "yes." 
H.R.  9803  final  passage,  "yes." 
KJl.  12704  final  passage,  "yes." 
Ketchum  Amendment  1.  "no." 

WEDNESDAY,    MAT    S 

H.R.  12234  final  passage,  "yes." 
Skubltz  Anaendment.  "no." 
Magulre  Amendment,  "yes  " 
Amendment    to    prohibit    use    of    federal 
funds,  "no." 

H    Res.  1165.  ■•••<"'  " 


man  from  Connecticut  (Mr.  Cotter)  Is 
recogrized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  COTTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  an  excel- 
lent editorial  on  the  administration's  re- 
cent food  price  predictions  appeared  May 
12  in  the  Hartford  Courant.  I  would  like 
to  iixsert  it  into  the  Record  for  the  In- 
formation of  my  colleagues. 

The  Forecast  on  Pood 

An  optimistic  forecast  on  the  price  of  food 
la  such  good  news  that  we  naturally  receive 
It  with  considerable  satisfaction.  Even  so,  it 
Is  well  to  be  aware  of  the  pitfalls  In  those 
predictions,  especially  when  the  most  basic 
commodity  Is  Involved. 

The  latest  forecast  ha."?  Jiist  come  from  Earl 
L,  Butz,  secretary  of  the  U.S,  Department  erf 
Agriculture,  He  said  supermarket  food  prices 
would  rise  only  3  to  4  per  cent  this  year,  even 
If  the  Soviet  Union  purchases  more  American 
grain  The  reduced  Inflation  forecast,  which 
Mr,  Butz  claimed  would  materialize  if  farm- 
ers experience  average  weather  conditions 
this  year,  compares  with  price  Increases  of 
8,5  per  cent  In  1975  and  14,5  per  cent  in  each 
of  the  two  years  that  preceded, 

A  closer  look  at  Mr.  Butz'  comments  does 
Indeed  Invite  some  skepticism.  In  the  origi- 
nal 1972  grain  deal.  Russia  obtained  19  mil- 
lion tons  of  wheat  at  a  bargain  prlre  ar.d  the 
huge  transaction  contributed  heavily  to 
cllmblnp  food  prices.  Fortunately,  subsequent 
deals  with  Moscow  have  been  on  more  favor- 
able terni-s  to  this  country.  Nonetheless,  the 
market  impact  remains.  La-^t  .August,  for  In- 
stance. American  labor  unions  Insisted  that 
continued  lart^e  shipments  of  grain  to  the 
Soviet  Union  woiild  lift  fciod  costs  here. 
.Arthur  Burns,  chairman  of  the  Federal  Re- 
serve Board,  concurred  and  pegged  the  price 
rl.se  at  2  5  per  cent. 

Mr  Butz  also  may  be  a  bit  too  rosy  about 
the  weather,  though  admittedly  It  Is  still  too 
early  to  tell.  The  current  midwest*rn 
drought,  for  example,  mar  have  a  damaging 
effect  on  the  upcoming  harv'est.  Some  areas 
of  the  seml-arld  Great  P'laLns  have  received 
less  than  an  inch  of  rainfall  since  mid- 
August  of  last  year.  As  the  drought  has  In- 
tensified farmers  have  pluwed  under  thou- 
sands of  acres  of  withered  wheat. 

Not  to  be  overlooked,  either,  are  the  po- 
litical implications  of  the  AgrlcuUu.'-e  lead- 
er's crop  predictions.  In  maintaining  that 
food  "will  not  be  a  political  factor"  in  this 
year's  White  Hoiise  campaign,  he  is  Indeed 
saying  what  every  harried  shopper  would  like 
to  hear  Don't  forget,  however,  that  Mr  Butz 
Is  a  solid  supporter  of  President  Ford  and 
wants  to  portray  his  economic  policies  to  the 
best  advantage. 

Several  months  hence,  the  reservations 
raised  here  regarding  the  weather,  political 
propaganda  and  grain-dealing  with  the  Rus- 
sians may  prove  to  be  groundless.  We  sure 
hope  so  and  would  gladly  celebrate  same  with 
a  five -course  feast. 


THE  FORECAST  ON  FOOD 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
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THE   ECONOMY:    A    CRUCIAL   YEAR 
AHEAD 

The  SPEAKF:R  pro  temiwre.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  tlie  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  New  Jersey  (Mr.  Dominick  V. 
Daniels'  is  recocnized  for  5  minutes, 

Mr  DOMINICK  V,  DANIELS,  Mr. 
Six^aker.  the  Wall  Street  Journal  of  May 
3  contained  an  excellent  article  by  Pavil 
W.  McCracken.  citing  the  need  for  re- 
straint in  the  year  ahead  to  keep  infla- 
tionar>-  potential  under  control. 

Dr.  McCracken  urges  caution  becau.se 
he  sees  great  danger  for  our  personal 
liberties  in  a  shift  away  from  a  market- 


oriented  economy  to  one  controlled  by 
the  Grovemment. 

The  task  ahead  of  us  will  be  to  balance 
expansion  in  employment  and  output 
without  creating  an  unsatislactory  rate 
of  inflation. 

The  House  Education  and  Labor  Com- 
mittee has  reported  out  H  R,  50,  the  Full 
Employment  and  Balanced  Economic 
Growth  Act  of  1976. 

This  landmark  legislation  provides  us 
with  the  framework  within  which  we  can 
begin  to  develop  responsible  pubhc  poli- 
cies that  will  encourage  stability  in  our 
economy. 

It  is  a  document  that  makes  a  national 
commitment  to  the  jobless :  We  will  begin 
In  earnest  to  discover  ways  to  put  the 
unemployed  back  to  work,  to  create  op- 
portunities for  those  entering  the  labor 
market,  and  to  encourage  growth  in  our 
businesses  and  industries  that  will  pro- 
vide jobs  for  vast  numbers  of  Amencans. 

Most  of  our  recent  discussions  on  man- 
power pohcy  have  t>een  fragmented  into 
two  schools  of  thought :  Those  who  favor 
expansion  of  the  public  service  jobs  con- 
cept, and  those  who  believe  that  the  real 
answer  to  unemplo>-ment  lies  in  creating 
jobs  in  the  private  sector. 

Ideally,  our  approach  to  the  unemploy- 
ment problem  should  embrace  both  con- 
cepts. At  the  out.set,  we  may  have  to 
create  public  service  jobs  and  training 
programs  to  take  up  the  employment 
slack  in  the  private  sector.  Then,  as  the 
economy  improves,  we  should  be  able  t-o 
shut  the  emphasis  to  private  sector  .lobs, 
creating  the  kind  of  training  programs 
and  business  incentives  that  will  enable 
the  private  sector  to  take  on  the  Uon's 
sha^-e  of  employment. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  know  that  my  colleagues 
will  devote  considerable  time  and  effort 
to  studying  the  issues  surrounding  the 
full  emplo\Tnent  bill  In  the  weeks  ahead. 
In  the  hope  that  Dr,  McCracken 's  over- 
view on  the  economy  might  be  helpful  to 
them  in  that  effort.  I  include  it  at  this 
point  in  my  remarks: 

[From  the  Wall  Street  Journa:,  May  3.  1976) 

The   Crucial   Year   Ahead 

(By  Paul  W.  McCracken  i 

The  year  ahead  may  not  be  the  most  Im- 
portant 12  months  ever  for  the  U.S,  econom.y. 
but  It  Is  high  on  the  list  Ii  Is  there  on  the 
list  because  we  are  now  under  way  on  the 
second  vear  of  this  economic  expansion,  and 
how  things  fall  into  place  during  this  year 
wi;i  set  the  course  for  several  years  to  come. 

More  Is  Involved  here  than  the  usual  ques- 
tions about  whether  the  expansion  In  mar- 
kets for  output  will  be  ebullient  or  merely 
pood,  or  whether  the  commercial  paper  rate 
will  be  X  percent  at  the  end  of  the  year 
rather  than  a  bit  higher  or  a  bit  lower  The 
fact  Is  that  the  performance  of  the  American 
economy  as  It  moves  through  the  second  yc.ir 
of  the  current  expaiision  will  also  profoundly 
Influence  the  prospects  for  retaining  those 
freedoms  of  the  Individual  that  cannot  really 
flourish  except  within  the  ambit  of  a  market- 
organized  economic  system. 

All  kinds  of  groups,  of  course,  loudly  In- 
voke the  Interests  of  "the  people"  to  Justify 
enlarging  ftirther  the  scope  of  government 
It  remains  true,  however,  that  the  person  for 
whom  the  right  to  lead  his  life  and  spend  hi? 
Income  In  v.-ays  that  to  him  seem  good,  and 
that  Includes  the  vast  majority  of  us,  does 
far   better   In   a   market -organized   economy 
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than  If  It  Is  operated  by  government  dictates. 
Yet  If  evidence  should  emerge  that  the  Amer- 
ican economy  la  once  again  starting  off  on  an- 
other  of   the  roller  coaster  loops  that  have 
dominated    our   history   since    1965,   already 
powerful   trends  toward  far  more  extensive 
direct  state  organization  of  economic  Ufe  in 
th-'  countries  of  the  industrial  world  (not  ex- 
cluding the  United  States)    would  be  rein- 
forced. And  free  collective  bargaining  would 
not  be  excluded  from  the  casualty  list.  TSe 
managers    of   economic    policy    have    narrow 
margins  for  error  at  this  Juncture  In  hlitory. 
The  key  questions,  of  course,  have  ♦<>  do 
with  the  price  level.  Can  we  have  a  satlitfak:- 
tory  rate  of  expansion  In  employment  and 
output   without   creating   an   unsatlsfa^  tory 
rate  of  inflation?  Is  there  any  real  hope  that 
we  can  get  the  rate  of  Inflation  down  further, 
down  to  those  rates  where  concern  about  the 
futuie  purchasing  power  of  money  ceases  to 
dominate   thinking   and  planning?  For  our 
history  since  the  mid-1960s  makes  It  abun- 
dantly clear  that  even  with  indexation,  esca- 
lators, and  other  Ingenious  arrangements,  our 
economic  system  loses  its  balance  capability 
for  smooth  performance  when  rates  of  Infla- 
tion are  high. 

SOME    ENCOtJRACINO    OMENS 

There  are,  of  course,  some  encouraging 
omens.  The  most  obvious  is  what  has  hap- 
pened to  the  rate  of  inflation  lt?elf.  Less  than 
two  years  ago,  during  the  third  quarter  of 
1974,  consumer  prices  In  this  country  were 
rising  at  the  rate  of  over  13%  per  year,  and 
In  that  same  quarter  wholesale  prices  for  In- 
dustrial products  we:e  rising  at  a  28^;.  per 
year  rate.  One  year  later  the  figures  were  7.3  Tc 
and  8.0%  respectively.  And  In  the  first  quar- 
ter of  1976  consumer  prices  were  rising  at  the 
rate  of  3%  per  year,  and  for  prices  of  In- 
dustrial products  at  wholesale  the  figure  was 
below  7a. 

Moreover,  somewhat  similar  rates  of  de- 
celeration have  taken  place  elsewhere  in  the 
Industrial  world.  Just  a  year  ago  consumer 
prices  In  Germany,  the  bastion  of  price  sta- 
bility, were  rising  at  a  9%  rate,  but  the  rate 
thus  far  in  1976  seems  to  be  at  about  half 
that.  And  the  horrendous  U.K.  infiatlon  of 
last  year,  reaching  a  40%  per  year  rate,  'a 
now  down  to  something  like  one-third  •  f 
that  pace.  These  slower  rates  of  inflation  else- 
where will  help  to  dteclpUne  price-making 
forces  here  at  home. 

Even  trends  In  labor  costs  per  unit  of  out- 
put have  their  encouraging  features.  For  the 
first  quarter  this  year  they  were  rising  at  the 
rate  of  somewhat  over  4%  per  year  for  thn 
private  nonfarm  part  of  the  economy.  In 
part  this  reflected  fairly  strong  gains  In  pro- 
ductivity, but  compensation  per  hour  rose 
at  only  7.8%  annual  rate.  While  the  latest 
wage  negotiation  gets  the  headlines.  It  la 
never  a  good  Indicator  of  what  U  going  on 
for  the  whole  economy. 

We  also  see  less  In  the  way  of  Imbalances 
and  dlsequlUbrla  within  the  wage  structure. 
These  Imbalances  can  be  a  powerful  force 
driving  wages  upward  at  rates  which  seem  to 
defy  any  relevance  to  the  state  of  the  econ- 
omy. The  more  rapid  advances  In  non-union 
wage  rates  In  the  late  1960s,  for  example, 
helped  to  explain  the  large  union  demands 
In  1970  that  were  wholly  out  at  character 
with  weak  markets  that  prevailed  In  the 
shallow  1970  recession. 

This  Is,  however,  the  time  to  keep  our 
optimism  on  a  firm  leash.  The  basic  rate  of 
inflation  embedded  In  the  economy  remains 
at  not  less  than  a  5  7c  pace,  and  probably  It 
is  closer  to  6%.  A  review  of  our  experience 
In  other  expansions  during  the  last  two 
decades  shows  no  case  where  the  rate  of  in- 
flation during  the  second  year  of  the  expan- 
sion was  below  that  for  the  first.  Indeed,  the 
rate  accelerated  In  all  of  these  cases  except 
for  1970  1974.  when  the  second  year  of  the 
expansion  came  during  price  controls  And 
the  results  of  that  second-year  moderation 


were  lost  in  the  Inevitable  price  explosion 
that  followed  the  demise  of  controls. 

If  the  rate  of  Inflation  Is  to  be  worked 
down  further  to  levels  that  would  revive 
longer-run  confidence  In  the  purchasing 
power  of  money,  the  year  ahead  must  pro- 
duce something  that  ha.s  not  occurred  since 
World  War  U — a  lower  rate  of  Inflation  In 
the  second  year  of  an  expansion  than  dur- 
ing the  first. 

Cost  developments  do  not  lend  much  sup- 
port to  the  hope  that  this  pattern  Is  being 
broken.  In  this  early  part  of  the  active  year 
of  the  three-year  cycle  for  wage  negotiations 
we  find  ourselves  with  expressions  of  relief 
over  wage  bargains  In  the  10%  per  year 
zone.  This  does  not  mean  Immediately  io% 
for  the  whole  economy,  since  smaller  adjust- 
ments from  contracts  negotiated  in  1976  and 
1974  wiu  be  affecting  the  over-all  average,  but 
they  are  tending  to  put  labor  cost*  per  unit 
of  output  on  something  like  a  1%  per  year 
rising  trend.  Since  compensation  of  em- 
ployes accounts  for  about  88%  of  net  domes- 
tic product  In  the  corporate  sector,  the  path 
of  the  price  level  will  never  vary  much  from 
the  trend  of  labor  costs  per  unit  of  output. 
Is  there  any  route  by  which  historical  pat- 
terns can  be  broken,  so  that  we  can  work 
toward  lower  rates  of  Inflation  as  the  econ- 
omy continues  to  expand? 

We  shall,  no  doubt,  be  hearing  a  great  deal 
about  the  need  for  a  prices  and  Incomes 
policies  program  that,  If  it  would  only  be 
used,  would  In  .some  mysterious  way  make  a 
large  difference  In  the  rate  of  inflation.  Noisy 
harangues  hurled  at  companies  from  Impor- 
tant offices  In  Washington  make  for  good 
news  copy  that  gratifies  the  Insatiable  politi- 
cal appetite  for  publicity.  Somehow  the  en- 
suing pyrotechnics  prove  that  "Washington 
Is  doing  something."  By  contrast  staying  on 
the  course  of  moderate  monetary  and  fiscal 
policies  must  be  "doing  nothing"  since  there 
U  no  overt  battle  to  be  reported  between  the 
white  knight  (government)  and  the  villain 
(a  corporation,  or  on  rarer  occasions  a 
union) . 

Reliance  on  a  prices  and  Incomes  program 
always  turns  out  to  have  two  problems.  One 
Is  that  such  programs  are  Ineffective.  In  spite 
of  the  exciting  sparks  that  may  fly  in  the 
process.  The  second  problem  Is  that  those 
who  urge  "a  flexible  and  effective  Incomes 
policy"  have  never  had  much  success  In  lay- 
ing out  precisely  what  such  a  program  would 
be.  An  Indlcatlo  i  that  the  administration 
was  placing  major  reliance  on  Incomes  poli- 
cies would  be  bad  news  for  the  future  of 
the  price  level 

THE    MATTER    OF    ARrTHMCnC 

The  next  requirement  Is  to  get  some  arith- 
metic straight.  The  economy  cannot  deliver 
ongoing  increases  In  real  Income  per  Job  at 
the  rate  of  over  2^1  per  year,  and  the  actual 
figure  win  probably  be  somewhat  below  2'~;  . 
Wage-making  arrangements  that  Include 
"Improvement  factors"  of  more  than  2'% 
constitute  perpetual  motion  toward  Inflation. 

Output  por  man  hoiir  In  the  private  non- 
farm  sector  during  the  quarter  of  a  century 
from  1948  to  1973  (both  peak  cyclical  years) 
rose  at  the  average  rate  of  2.67^7  per  year. 
This  total  gain  In  productivity,  however, 
must  be  shared  with  the  I7r  of  our  employ- 
ment that  ts  In  government  (where  the 
statisticians  assume,  some  would  say  optimis- 
tically, that  productivity  does  net  change), 
and  this  reduces  to  2.21 ' :  per  year  the  extent 
to  which  Incomes  per  Job  could  be  raised, 
still  maintaining  a  stable  price  level.  A  part 
of  this  Increase  In  average  productivity  comes 
about  because  productivity  at  each  Job  was 
rising.  Indeed,  the  economy's  average  produc- 
tivity could  rise  even  though  productivity  at 
each  Job  slipped  If  enough  people  moved  from 
low  to  high  productivity  Jobs 

We  must  also  assume  that  the  diversion 
of  capital  outlays  to  purposes  that  do  not 
Improve    measured    productivity    will    have 


some  adverse  effect  on  the  capability  of  the 
economy  to  deliver  gains  in  measured  real 
income. 

We  shall  be  c\of*  to  the  mark  If  we  a-ssume 
that  on  the  average  Increases  In  Income  per 
Job  of  more  than  2'>  per  year  will  produce  an 
upward  drift  In  unit  coete  and  the  price  level 
for  the  economy. 

The  most  Important  requirement,  of 
course.  Is  that  government,  at  both  ends  of 
Pennsylvania  Avenue  and  on  Constitution 
Avenue  at  the  Federal  Reserx-e,  stick  by  Ite 
determination  to  permit  a  aolld  but  not  spec- 
tacular expansion  That  Ls  the  path  of  the 
economy  that  can  be  sustained  for  years,  and 
It  Is  the  path  that  will  minimize  total  un- 
employment In.  say,  the  decade  ahead.  More- 
over, It  provides  our  beet  hope  for  a  decelera- 
tion of  Inflation  during  the  second  year  of 
expansion.  In  markets  that  are  enlarging 
persistently  but  at  a  moderate-  pace,  strong 
competitive  pressures  will  discipline  price 
decisions  And  the  more  extensive  use  of  cost 
of  living  escalators  can  serve  to  transmit 
moderating  price  trends  more  quickly  to  wage 
adjustments  and  the  cost  level. 

If  this  strategy  does  not  work,  we  shall  be 
faced  with  an  issue  £L5  momentous  as  that 
leading  to  the  Sherman  Act  86  years  ago — 
dealing  with  agglomerations  of  market  power 
In  a  free  society,  political  democracy,  and  a 
market -organized  economy. 


NEW  ERDA  STUDY  SUPPORTS  CON- 
CEPT OF  SEPARATING  NUCLEAR 
WEAPONS  AND  ENERGY  PRO- 
GRAMS IN  ERDA 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
woman from  New  York  (Ms.  Abzug)  Is 
recognized  for  60  minutes. 

Ms.  ABZUG.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  ERDA 
authorization  measure  we  will  consider 
tomorrow  is  a  major  anomaly  since  it 
contains  funds  both  for  nuclear  weapons 
activities  and  for  civilian  energy  pro- 
grams. It  is  difficult  to  imagine  two  pro- 
grams which  are  more  distinct  in  their 
intent  and  purpose  than  these.  Each 
should  be  given  separate  consideration 
by  Congress,  and  that  is  why  I  will  offer 
an  amendment  to  strike  nuclear  weapons 
activities  authorization  from  H.R.  13350. 

Last  week  President  Ford  released  to 
Congress  a  study  conducted  by  ERDA  on 
the  management  of  its  nuclear  weapons 
complex  which  gives  new  support  to  the 
concept  of  segregating  weapons  program 
from  the  overall  energy  program.  The 
study  concluded  that  ERDA  should  re- 
tain control  of  the  weapons  program 
rather  than  shifting  it  to  a  different  Fed- 
eral agency  but  that  "fiscal  and  admin- 
istrative .separation  of  weapon  and  en- 
ergy programs  within  ERDA  ...  is  de- 
sirable to  insure  that  each  can  be  man- 
aged in  a  manner  best  suited  to  meet  its 
own  needs." 

Mr.  Speaker,  since  the  ERDA  will  not 
be  able  to  supply  copies  of  the  study  to 
everj'  Member  prior  to  debate  on  H.R. 
13350,  I  am  submitting  for  the  Record 
the  major  concerns,  options,  and  con- 
clusions of  the  study  for  the  review  of 
every  Member.  Th*»  study  raises  impor- 
tant organizational  and  jurisdictional 
questions  which  mu.^t  be  examined  in  or- 
der to  arrive  at  the  best  pos«;ible  ar- 
rangement for  responsible  weapons  and 
energy  programs 

While  the  study  endorses  the  desir- 
ability of  separating  programs,  it  does 
not  go  far  enough  in  its  recommenda- 
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tions  to  achieve  tliat  goal.  It  recommends 
that  the  OMB  create  a  separate  budget 
category — title — for  nuclear  weapons 
activities  and  that  the  DOD  report  to 
Congress  on  the  coi^ti^  incurred  by  ERDA 
for  each  nuclear  weapons  system.  These 
managerial  reforms  are  necessary,  but 
by  no  means  are  they  i-ufficlent  to  en- 
able Congress  to  give  serious  consider- 
ation to  weapons  policy.  A  separate 
authorization  for  nuclear  weapons  is 
the  needed  legislative  reform. 

Unfortunately,  President  Ford  has  not 
firmly  committed  the  executive  branch 
to  implementing  ERDA's  recommenda- 
tions of  administrative  and  fiscal  re- 
form. In  his  letter  of  transmittal  to 
Congress  accompanying  the  report,  the 
President  "noted  the  recommendations" 
of  the  study  and  said  only  tliat  "I  will 
consider  these  recommendation.s  in  de- 
veloping my  future  budget." 

Therefore,  the  basic  issue  of  achieving 
the  separation  remains  unresolved.  We 
should  act  now  to  separate  the  nuclear 
weapons  from  the  energy  authorization, 
a  concept  which  has  been  given  impor- 
tant new  support  by  the  ERDA  study. 

1  am  inserting  five  excerpts  from  the 
study  for  the  Record. 

The  first  lists  the  major  concerns 
noted  by  ERDA  ir  con.sidering  whether 
or  not  to  transfer  management  of  the 
weapons  program 

The  second  excerpt  lists  the  nine  main 
options  considered. 

The  third  if,  the  description  of  the 
alternative  finally  chosen. 

The  fourth  is  the  set  of  recommenda- 
tions by  the  ERDA  Atiministrator. 

Tlie  htth  outlines  the  implementation 
considerations  if  ERD.A's  recommenda- 
tiorus  were  to  be  accepted 
PrNDiNo  AND  Manageme.vt  Ai.ternati\t:s  for 

ERDA     Mii.nARV     Appltcation     and     Rf- 

STRifcTED  Data  Ptnctions 

[Excerpt  No.   1) 

CONCERNS   suggesting    A    NEED    FOR    CHANGE  > 

There   is   concern : 

1.  That  the  nuclear  weapon  development 
and  production  program  may  unduly  re- 
strain ERDA  progress  In  enerpy  develop- 
ment— that  admlnLstratlon  of  the  weapon 
program  Is  Incompatible  with  the  assign- 
ment of  appropriately  hl^;h  priority  to 
EDR.'^'s   energy   responsibilities. 

2  That  the  nuclear  weapon  development 
and  prcKlurtlon  program  may  receive  dlmln- 
l.shlnr  manaE-ement  attention  and  resources 
In  ERD.'V  be'  au.se  of  high  priorities  accorded 
energy  RA-D,  and  may  thus  eventually  fall 
to  be  responsive  to  Di  D  requirement^. 

3.  That  nuclear  weapon  costs  may  not  be 
sufficiently  visible  to  the  Congress— that  the 
Congressional  armed  services  appropriations 
and  authorization  committees  are  not  af- 
forded convenient  total  weapon-.systtm  cost 
visibility. 

4.  That  the  DoD  is  not  sufficiently  account- 
able for  ERDA  costs  incurred  as  a  result  of 
DoD  requirements— that  the  DoD  does  not 
adequately  consider  the  financial  Implica- 
tions of  Its  requirements  and  cannot  fully 
rationalize  its  allocations  of  resources  be- 
cause It  does  not  have  to  budget  for  ERDA 
costs. 

concerns  suggesting  restraint  against 

CHANCE 

There  Is  concern: 

1.  That   changes   in   funding  or   manage- 


ment arrangements  will  adversely  affect 
characteri.stlcs  of  the  nuclear  weapon  com- 
plex which  relate  In  a  key  way  to  the  quality 
of  future  nuclear  weapons. 

2.  That  safety,  security,  control,  and  per- 
formance features  of  nuclear  weapon.s  will  be 
compromised  In  the  absence  of  dual-agency 
Judt-ments. 

3.  That  the  capabilities  of  the  nuclear 
weapon  complex  will  not  be  readily  available 
to  the  National  Energy  Research  and  Devel- 
opment Propram  If  the  complex  Is  separated 
from  ERDA. 

4.  That  feparatlon  of  propram  funding 
and  management  responsibilities  will  result 
In  steadily  Increaslne  Involvement  of  the 
fundlnp  apency  In  the  management  of  the 
program,  with  a  resultant  diffusion  of  re- 
sponsibility to  a  level  detrimental  tr)  weapon 
quality. 

5.  That  chanees  In  funding  or  manage- 
ment arrangements  will  Increase  pressures 
toward  duplication  of  facilities,  staff,  and 
other  resources  and  or  niay  lead  to  a  new 
bureaucracy  ile  ,  a  new  executive  agency  i . 

6.  That  transfer  alternatives  requiring 
major  statutory  changes  will  take  time  to 
implement  and  that  the  delay  can  cause 
serious  uncertainties  to  the  detriment  of 
both  the  weapon  and  energy  programs. 

[Excerpt  No.  21 

ERDA   ALTERNATTVES  » 

Alternative  1 
Retain  the  status  quo 

Alternative  2 
Retain  current  ERDA  responsibilities  but 
increase  cost  visibility  and  separation  of 
weapon  and  enerpy  programs  In  ERDA.  Re- 
view the  situation  in  2  to  3  years  if  E31DA 
or  DoD  so  recommend. 

L'OD    FUNDING    ALTERNATTVES 

Alternative  3 
Requlr.^   DoD   to  fund   weapon   production 
and  new  SNil  production  for  weapons. 
Alternative  4 
Require  DoD  to  fund  weapon   production 
and  new  SNM  production  for  weapor^s  plus 
weaponizarion    RD&T,    but    not    exploratory 
RD&T. 

DOD    FUNDING    AND    MANAGEMENT    ALTERNATIVES 

Alternative  5 

Require  DoD  to  fund  and  manage  the  Nu- 
clear Weapon  Production  Complex  and  fund 
new   SNM   for   weapons   plus   weapor.izatlon 
RD&T,  but  not  exploratory  RD&T. 
Alternative  6 

Requiring  DoD  to  assume  full  funding  and 
management   responsibility   for   the   weapon 
propram    and    the   weapon    complex    and    to 
fund  new  SNM  production  for  weapons. 
Alternative  7 

Require  DoD  to  fund  and  manage  the  en- 
tire weapon  program  and  weapon  complex 
but  retain  one  weapon  laboratory  In  j?ROA 
for  nonweapon  RA-D.  Require  DoD  to  fund 
new  SNM  production  for  weapons. 

NEW    AGENCY     FrNIUNG    AND    MANAGEMENT 
ALTERNATIVES 

Alternative  8 
Establish  a  new  Federal  agency  to  a.ssume 
responslbUlty  for  funding  and  management 
of  the  entire  weapon  propram  and  weapon 
complex  and  to  fund  new  SNM  production 
for  weapons 

Alternative  9 

Establish  a  new  Federal  agency  to  assume 
management  responsibility  for  the  entire 
weapon  program  and  weapon  complex,  but 
require  DoD  to  fund  weapon  production  and 
production  of  new  SNM  for  weapons. 


[Excerpt  No.  3] 

.ILTEKNATIVE   2 ^RETAIN   CURRENT   ERDA   RESPON- 

..SIBILmES    BUT    INCREASE    WEAPON    COST    \^SI- 

BIUTT    AND    SEPARATION    OF    W"EAPON    AND    IM- 

E3lGy  PROGRAMS    IN    131DA  • 

a.  Definition — 

As  In  Alternative  1.  program  fundlnp  and 
management,  and  the  entire  weapon  com- 
plex, would  remain  ERDA  responsibilities 

By  Executive  direction,  the  ERD.^  nuclear 
weapon  propram  and  budget  would  be  sub- 
mitted and  treated  as  a  separate  budget  ac- 
tivity (Title),  and  separate  budget  target 
ceilings,  budget  reviews,  and  apportionments 
would  be  provided.  The  DoD,  using  revised 
budget  a::d  cost  reporting  submltta'is.  would 
advise  the  appropriate  Congressional  com- 
mittees of  all  ERDA  development,  test,  and 
production  costs  associated  with  each  new 
nuclear  weapon  system  In  development  or 
production,  including  costs  for  new  SNM 
production  attributed  to  these  systems  i  but 
not  including  any  initial-value  charges  for 
material  recovered  from  the  stockpile). 
These  ERDA  costs  would  be  shown  as  non- 
add  Items  in  the  DoD  budget  and  propram 
siibmisslon    .  ,   . 

b.  Evaluation  Factors — 

Alternative  2  would  reduce  t'ne  possibility 
of  competition  between  energy  and  weapon* 
for  management  support  and  funding  with- 
in ERDA. 

This  alternative  would  also  make  more 
visible  to  the  Congress  the  ERDA  costs  of 
nuclear  weapons  In  DoD  weapon  systeme 
through    new    cost -reporting    procedures 

As  m  Alternative  1.  this  alternative  re- 
tains nuclear  weapon  research,  development, 
test,  and  p:oductlon  under  single-agency 
management,  and  preserves  existing  smooth- 
ly working  interfaces  between  elements  of 
the  weapon  complex.  It  maintains  inter- 
laboratory  peer  review  and  design  competi- 
tion, permits  continued  assignment  of  sin- 
gle-laboratory responsibility  over  the  life 
cycle  of  each  weapon  system  and  component, 
and  continues  dual-agency  judgment';  on 
weapon  safety,  security,  control,  and  per- 
formance features.  Thli  alternative  assures 
slmp'.e  ERD.^  access  to  weapon  complex  ca- 
pabilities for  nonweapon  work.  It  requires 
no  additional  facilities  or  staff,  and  entaUs 
no  delays  or  uncertainties  that  might  at- 
tend extensive  statutory  revision  and  re- 
organization. 

Alternative  2  does  not  fully  respond  to 
concern.?  repardlng  Inadequate  DoD  account- 
ability for  ERDA  costs  resulting  from  DoD 
weapon  system  requirements, 

c.  Implementation — 

No  legislative  changes  would  be  required 
for  this  alternative.  Modification  of  Don's 
reporting  systems  would  be  required  to  in- 
clude pertinent  ERD.^  costs  As  part  of  im- 
plementation, a  continuous  review  would  be 
made  by  ERDA.  in  collaboration  with  DoD. 
to  determ^lne  whether  thi'-  alternative  was 
adeauately  eliminating  the  concerns  ex- 
pressed earlv  m  this  chapter  If  ERD.^  or  the 
boD  considered  It  necessarv  after  an  addi- 
tional two  to  three  years  of  experience,  an- 
other study  would  be  recommended  to  the 
President  to  determine  whether  further 
changes  were  desirable 

[Excerpt  No.  4] 

RECOMMENDATIONS    OF    THE    ADMINISTRATOR    OF 
EKDA  * 

The  Administrator  of  ERDA.  on  the  basis 
of  the  background  covered  in  this  report  and 
the  foregoing  analysis,  recommends  that 
current  ERDA  responsibilities  regarding  the 
nuclear  weapon  program  and  complex  be 
retained  and  that  Alternative  2  be  Imple- 
mented. He  recommends  that  the  President 
direct  that: 


'Page  8  of  the  "Executive  Summary. 


■■'  Page  9  of  the  "Executive  Summary." 


'  Page  55  of  the  main  report. 
'  Page  78  of  the  main  report. 
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OMB  eatablLsh  a  separate  budge^ 
(Title  I   for  the  ERDA  Weapon  Pre 
vlding  budget  target  ceilings,  budge 
and  apportionments  separate  from  • 
grams  m  ERDA. 

The  DoD  revise  Ita  nuclear  weap 
and  cost  reporting  submissions  to 
gress  to  Include,  on  a  non-add  ba41'.  addl- 
Uoiial  detail  of  the  E21DA  coeta  associated 
with  each  new  nuclear  weapon  or  weapon 
system. 

If  DoD  or  ERDA  conclude,  after  2  to  3  years 
of  experience,  that  this  arrangement  ner  1» 
to  be  reconsidered,  the  President  could  direct 
an  update  of  this  study  and  lt«  recotnmen- 
da'.ion. 

In  effecting  a  budgetary  separation  of  en- 
ergy and  weapon  programs  within  EROA,  It 
la  Important  to  recognize  that  the  entire 
nuclear  weapon  effort,  unlike  energy  devel- 
opment, must  for  security  reasons  be  largely 
accomplished  wlthlu  a  government-owned 
complex.  Capabilities  within  the  private  sec- 
tor cannot  be  substituted  for  those  of  the 
goverrunent  nuclear  weapon  complex.  The 
Administrator  believes  that  the  paramount 
ml.'>.sion  of  the  weapon  complex  Is  the  suc- 
cessful execution  of  the  weapon  program,  and 
Intends  to  take  the  steps  necessary  to  pre- 
serve this  principle  In  thl.s  regard,  although 
he  recognizes  that  the  weap>on  laboratories 
can  and  should  play  a  role  in  energy  R&D, 
he  Intends  to  keep  under  his  personal  review 
the  allocation  of  the  resources  of  the  com- 
plex to  ensure  that  the  weapon  and  energy 
development  programs  Xo  not  Interfere  un- 
duly with  one  another.  He  Intends  further 
to  have  the  AANS  continue  reporting  directly 
to  the  Administrator,  and  to  hold  the  AANS 
reaponslble  for  overseeing  the  utilization  of 
weapon  complex  resources.  In  addition,  ad- 
ministration and  direction  of  the  weapon 
complex  win  be  carried  out  under  the  overall 
control  of  the  AANS,  and  to  the  degree  nec- 
essary and  practical,  apart  from  the  Inte- 
grated or  coordinated  administration  of 
ERDA's  responsibility  In  the  energy  develop- 
ment area. 

Unless  the  President  or  the  Congress  dis- 
agrees with  his  recommendations,  the  Ad- 
ministrator intends  to  proceed  with  Internal 
actions  consistent  with  this  recommendation, 
as  outlined  In  Alternative  2. 
(Excerpt  No.  5) 

Pni:i.IMINART    REVIEW   OF    KET   IMPLEMENTATION 
CONSIDERATIONS  » 

The  following  were  considered  for  each 
alternative : 

Changes  In  Law, 

Budget  Proce,"5Slng  and  Funding  Changes. 

Transfers  of  Facilities  and/or  Organiza- 
tions. 

Interagency  Agreements  and  Intra-ogency 
Procedures. 

Other  Implementation  Matters  (personnel. 
International  agreements,  etc.). 

Only  elements  of  major  significance  are 
discussed  below  Implementation  actions  ap- 
plicable to  more  than  one  alternative  are  dlJ- 
c\j.-sed  only  once  and  are  referenced  there- 
after. 

A.  ERDA  alternatives 

Under  Alternative  2.  the  nuclear  weapon 
prot;ram  would  be  treated  as  a  separate  en- 
tity In  the  ERDA's  budget,  receiving  a  sepa- 
rate celling  and  apportionment. 

1 .  Changes  In  Law — 
None  required. 

2.  Budget  Processing  and  Funding 
Clianges — 

An  Executive  directive  would  need  to  be 
Issued  requiring  that  separate  OMB  target 
ceilings  and  nppwrtlonments  be  established 
for  ERDA  nuclear  weapon  activity  and  oth- 
er ERDA  functions.  The  directive  would  also 
require  that  the  DoD,  via  expanded  and  or 
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new  budget  and  cost-reporting  subm.lttjii.s. 
advise  the  Congress  of  all  ERDA  develop- 
ment, testing,  and  production  costs  (as  non- 
add  Items)  as-soclsted  with  each  new  nu- 
clear weapon  system  In  development  or  pro- 
duction, Includlnf?  co8t«  for  new  SNM  pro- 
duction   attributed    to    these    systems.    .    .    . 

ERDA  budgeting  and  accounting  proce- 
dures are  capable  of  providing  ERDA  coat  In- 
formation In  sufficient  detail  to  support  ex- 
panded DoD  reporting  to  the  Congress.  .  .  . 

3  Interagency  Agreements  and  Intra- 
agency  Procedures — 

Alternative  2  can  be  Implemented  under 
the  direction  of  the  Secretary  of  Defense 
and  the  Administrator  of  ERDA.  subject  to 
OMB  approval  and  consent  by  Congressional 
committees.  Day-to-day  management  of  the 
program  would  be  affected  to  the  extent  that 
programmatic  budgeting  channels  and  asso- 
ciated planning,  accounting,  and  reporting 
procedures  would  be  refined  by  both  ERDA 
headquarters  and  the  field  offlces  to  make 
them  con.slstent  with  the  separate  weapon 
program  celling. 

4.   Other   Implementation  Matters — 

As  part  of  the  Implementation  process, 
ERDA  and  DoD  would  continuously  review 
the  situation  to  determine  whether  this  al- 
ternative was  adequately  diminishing  the 
concerns  expressed  In  Chapter  in  (weapon 
and  energy  program  competition,  weapon  sys- 
tem cost  visibility,  etc.).  If  after  2  to  3  years 
of  experience.  ERDA  or  DoD  recommended 
further  review,  the  President  could  direct 
an  update  of  thl."  studv  and  Its  recommen- 
dations. 


Page  1  of  Appendix  F. 


TOWARD  IMPROVEMENT  OF  MASS 
TRANSIT 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Undor  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
wom:in  from  New  York  (Ms.  Holtzman) 
Is  recognized  for  15  minutes, 

Ms.  HOLTZMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  today 
I  am  introducinR  a  bill  to  require  pub- 
lic hearlng.s  before  a  mass  transit  sys- 
tem receiving  Federal  funds  can  raise 
fares  or  make  sub.stantlal  route  changes. 

Mass  transit  fare  Increases  can  have 
serious  adverse  consequences  for  riders 
who  depend  on  public  transportation. 
Higher  transit  fares  cut  Into  the  pocket- 
books  of  working  people  and  can  even 
prevent  the  unemployed  from  seeking 
and  keeping  Jobs.  For  many  people,  a 
fare  increase  will  mean  a  reduction  in 
their  standard  of  living. 

Major  route  changes  for  transit  buses 
or  subways  are  also  of  serious  concern 
to  the  public.  Transportation  routes  de- 
termine whether  people  can  convenient- 
ly get  to  work,  school,  shopping.  Routes 
affect  a  city's  growth  and  development. 

Although  public  hearings  are  now  re- 
quired before  a  Federal  mass  transit 
project  is  funded,  once  Federal  money  is 
received,  fares  can  be  raised  and  routes 
changed  or  discontinued  with  no  public 
input  whatsoever.  Decisions  that  raise 
fares  or  change  routes  are  too  important 
to  be  left  to  bureraicratic  f^at. 

The  public  should  be  guaranteed  a 
voice  In  decisions  on  mass  transit  fores 
and  routes — decisions  that  vitally  af- 
fect their  lives.  Decisions  that  have 
passed  the  test  of  public  hearings  are 
bound  to  be  better  than  those  arrived  at 
behind  closed  doors. 

In  many  municipalities,  however, 
there  is  no  legal  requirement  that  public 
hearings  be  held  on  fare  increases  or 


route  change.'?  There  were  no  hearings 
on  New  York  City's  last  fare  increase. 
Now  another  fare  increase  L";  rumored. 
The  public  s  right  to  be  heard  on  future 
increases  should  be  a-ssured. 

The  Congress  has  required  public  hear- 
ings before  there  ran  be  any  change  In 
interstate  highway  routes.  There  must  be 
public  hearings  on  airline  and  railroad 
fare  increases  and  on  rates  for  all  kinds 
of  interstate  .shipping.  Certainly  the  fares 
and  routes  of  buses  and  subways  u.sed 
daily  by  millions  of  people  are  equally 
Important  matters. 

My  bill  would  mandate  that  transit 
authorities  or  other  appropriate  public 
bodies  hold  public  hearings  on  the  eco- 
nomic, environmental,  social  and  energy 
conservation  consequences  of  raising 
fares  or  changing  routes.  If  no  hearings 
are  held.  Federal  payments  could  be  su.s- 
pended  and  no  new  applications  ap- 
proved for  urban  mass  transit. 

I  urge  support  for  this  bill.  The  text 
follows : 

H.R    13814 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  ami  Houte  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congrps<!  assembled.  That  the 
Urban  Mass  Transportation  Act  of  1964  (49 
U.S.C.  1801  et  seq.)  Is  amended  by  adding  at 
the  end  thereof  the  following  new  section: 

"KSTABLISHMKNT    OR    CHANCE    OF    FARES    OR 
SERVICES 

■Sec.  17.  (a)  The  Secretary  shall  not  ap- 
prove any  grant  or  loan  under  this  Act  un- 
less the  applicant  agrees  and  gives  satisfac- 
tory a«.surance!:,  in  such  manner  and  form 
as  may  be  reqtilred  by  the  Secretary,  that 
prior  to  the  establishment  or  change  (1)  In 
any  fare,  or  (2)  In  any  8cr\'lce  which  ♦he 
Secretary  has,  by  rule,  determined  may  sub- 
stantially affect  any  community  or  segment 
thereof,  the  applicant — 

"(A)  win  afford  an  adequate  opportunity 
for  public  hearings  on  such  establishment 
or  change  In  such  fare  or  such  service  and 
win  hold  such  hearings  pursuant  to  ade- 
quate prior  notice: 

"(B)  will  give  proper  consideration  to  views 
and  comments  expressed  In  such  hearings 
and  will  consider  the  effect  on  energy  con- 
servation and  the  economic,  environmental, 
and  social  Impact  of  the  establishment  or 
change  In  such  fare  or  such  service:  and 

"(C)  will  have  determined  that  the  estab- 
lishment or  change  in  such  fare  or  such  serv- 
ice Is  consistent  with  official  plans,  or  plans 
of  local  planning  agencies,  for  the  compre- 
hensive development  of  the  urban  area  af- 
fected by  such  fare  or  svich  service. 
Notice  of  any  hearing  held  pursuant  to  this 
section  shall  Include  a  concise  statement  of 
the  establishment  or  change  in  the  fare  or 
service  and  shall  be  published  In  a  news- 
paper of  general  circulation  In  the  geo- 
graphic area  affected  by  such  fare  or  such 
service  and  on  every  vehli~le  which  Is  owned 
by  the  applicant  and  Is  u.sed  for  mass  trans- 
portation In  such  area  A  transcript  shall  be 
made  of  any  such  hearing  and  shall,  tipon 
request  of  the  Secretary,  be  submitted  to 
the  Secretary. 

"(b)  If  the  Secretary  determines,  after 
giving  an  applicant  proper  notice  and  an 
opportunity  for  a  hearing,  that  such  appli- 
cant has  established  or  changed  any  fare 
or  any  such  ."^erv-lce  without  first  complying 
with  the  procedural  requirements  set  forth 
In  subsection  (a)  with  respect  to  which  the 
applicant  has  entered  Into  an  agreement 
with  the  Secretary,  the  Secretary  shall — 

"(1)  suspend  any  further  payment  due 
under  any  grant  or  loan  agreement  for  which 
such  requirements  were  necessary  for  ap- 
proval of  such  grant  or  loan  agreement;  and 
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"(2)  not  approve  any  other  application 
for  any  grant  or  loan  under  this  Act  sub- 
mitted by  such  applicant, 
until  the  Secretary  determines  that  such  ap- 
plicant has  established  or  changed  such  fare 
or  such  service  pursuant  to  such  procedural 
requirements.". 

Sec.  2.  The  amendment  made  by  the  first 
section  of  this  Act  shall  apply  with  respect 
to  all  grant  or  loan  agreements  made  under 
the  Urban  Mass  Transportation  Act  (49  U.S.C. 
1601  et  seq.)  after  the  date  of  enactment  of 
this  Act. 


A  CONTINUING  DISCUSSION  ON  THE 
PROPOSAL  TO  ESTABLISH  A  COM- 
MISSION TO  STLT)Y  TJIE  RESULTS 
OP"  AND  OTHER  QUESTIONS  RE- 
LATING TO  THE  RACIAL  INTE- 
GRATION OF  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS 
AND  THE  USE  OF  BUSING  TO 
ACHIEVE   IT 

(Mr.  KOCH  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  In  the  Record  and  to  include  e.x- 
traneoas  matter.) 

Mr.  KOCH.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  reported 
that  the  Justice  Department  is  consid- 
ering filing  a  friend  of  the  court  brief 
asking  the  Supreme  Court  to  reverse  the 
U.S.  District  Court  order  which  at  the 
present  time  governs  the  Boston  school 
desegregation  case.  I  oppose  the  Justice 
Department  intervening  for  that  pur- 
pose, and  I  hope  they  will  not  for  the 
reasons  so  eloquently  set  forth  in  the 
New  York  Times  editorial  of  today,  a 
copy  of  which  I  am  appending. 

I  do,  however,  believe  that  my  proposal 
which  I  introduced  on  January  29  as  a 
bill,  H.R.  11613,  to  establi.'^h  a  commis- 
sion to  study  the  results  of  and  other 
questions  relating  to  the  racial  integra- 
tion of  public  schools  and  the  use  of 
baling  to  achieve  it,  L^  even  more  rele- 
vant today  than  it  was  on  the  day  it 
was  introduced.  When  I  introduced  that 
bill  I  said  that,  "I  am  no  longer  certain 
that  I  am  correct  in  my  belief  that  com- 
pulsory busing  and  racial  balance  In 
schools  help  to  achieve  the  goals  of 
qualitv  education  for  all  and  an  inte- 
grated, stable  society.  My  heart  tells  me 
that  in  certfiln  circumstances  we  should 
bus,  but  my  gut  tells  me  it  is  not  work- 
ing, and  my  mind  asks  why  not  ascertain 
the  facts  for  review?  No  matter  how  con- 
troversial this  Issue  has  become,  what- 
ever the  facts  are.  we  should  ferret  them 
out." 

I  also  .stated,  "I  will  continue  to  vote 
to  allow  the  busing  of  schoolchildren 
to  achieve  racial  balance  in  schools,  un- 
less and  until  I  am  shovm  by  an  impar- 
tial source  that  such  bu.'^ing  does  not 
achieve  or  frustrates  the  purposes  for 
which  it  was  designed.  I  continue  to  sup- 
port the  racial  integration  of  schools.  I 
support  the  rights  of  all  children — re- 
gardless of  ethnic  or  racial  Identity — to 
a  pood  education.  I  support  the  integra- 
tion of  neiphborhoods,  the  access  of  all 
to  a  decent  job." 

My  propo.sal  has  been  the  subject  of 
comments  from  those  who  believe  that 
any  questioning  on  this  issue  is  a  "sell- 
out" to  the  forces  of  reaction  and  that  it 
makes  no  difference  whether  compulsory 
racial  Integration  is  related  to  quahty 
education  or  not.  It  must  be  employed  In 


pursuit  of  a  higher  societal  goal  of  com- 
pulsory racial  integration. 

Equally  polarized  at  the  opposite  end 
of  the  i.ssue  are  those  who  assail  my  pro- 
posal to  find  the  facts  as  a  'cop  out,"  for 
they  believe  they  know  the  facts:  to  wit, 
that  busing  does  not  work  and  should  be 
ended  immediately. 

Of  course,  it  is  pleasing  to  report  that 
there  is  support  for  my  proposal  as  a 
reasonable  way  to  ascertain  what  the 
facts  are.  I  always  like  to  mention  at  this 
point  that  Dr.  James  Coleman  has  en- 
dorsed my  proposal. 

I  have  on  several  occasions  placed  in 
the  Record  differing  letters  that  I  have 
received  on  this  issue,  as  I  am  doing  to- 
day. I  would  hope  that  rather  than  seek- 
ing to  intervene  in  opposition  to  the  Bos- 
ton decree  the  Justice  Department  would 
support  my  proposal  to  establish  a  fact- 
finding commission.  Let  me  first  restate 
my  proposal  for  those  who  are  interested. 
To  make  this  study,  I  am  proposing 
that  we  establish,  through  legislation,  a 
13-member  Commission.  11  members  of 
which  would  be  selected  by  the  11  chief 
judges  of  our  Federal  circuit  courts  of 
appeals  and  2  members  of  which  would 
be  selected  by  the  Chief  Justice  of  the 
United  States.  The  Commission's  respon- 
sibility would  be  to  take  testimony  across 
the  countr>'  on  all  tlic  paramount  factual 
issues  involved  in  achieving  racial  bal- 
ance in  schools  and  the  means  of  effect- 
ing it  in  particular  by  busing.  The  Com- 
mission would  report  its  findings,  as  well 
as  any  recommendations  tor  appropriate 
legi-^lation.  to  the  Congress  no  later  than 
12  months  from  the  tune  the  Commission 
commences   its  work.   The  Commission 
membei-s  would  be  required  to  sert'e  full- 
time  and  would  be  supported  by  a  profes- 
sional staff  and  adequate  ai-ipropriations. 
The  questioris  I  beheve  the  Commis- 
sion should  address  itself  to  are  the  fol- 
lowing: 

First.  What  are  the  fundamental  goals 
of  racial  integration  of  our  educational 
systems,  and  how  effective  have  been  the 
various  method.s  to  achieve  them? 

Second.  What  are  the  standards  that 
should  be  used  in  evaluating  tlie  quality 
of  education  in  our  schools? 

Third.  What  has  been  the  impact  of 
compulsory  racial  integration,  achieved 
through  busing  or  other  means,  on  the 
quality  of  education  and  on  other  social 
goals? 

Fourth.  What  has  been  the  impact  of 
measures  other  tlian  busing  taken  by 
communities  to  achieve  the  goals  of  racial 
balance  among  schools,  and  have  these 
methods  been  more  or  less  effective  than 
busing  in  meeting  educational  and  social 
guaLs? 

Fiftli.  What  has  been  the  impact  of  the 
effort  to  insure  racial  balance  among 
schools  on  school  enrollment,  on  violence 
and  discipline  problems,  and  on  the  re- 
ported movement  of  middle-class  fam- 
ilies from  central  city  areas? 

Sixth.  Has  the  effort  to  Insure  racial 
balaricc  in  school  systems  had  a  positive 
effect  in  promoting  the  goal  of  a  racially 
integrated  society  or  has  it  intensified 
racial  divisions  within  the  community? 
Seventh.  What  has  been  the  effect  of 
differing  allocations  of  resources — Fed- 
eral, State,  and  local — among  and  with- 


in school  districts  on  the  quality  of  edu- 
cation, and  to  what  extent  does  the  tax- 
ing method — for  example,  local  properly 
tax  versus  genei-al  appropriations — affect 
these  disparities? 

Eighth.  Are  there  any  important  edu- 
cational or  social  values  tC'  be  gained  by 
maintaining  a  commitment  t-o  the  so- 
called  neighborhood  school? 

Ninth.  What  disparities,  if  any.  exist 
in  the  training,  experience  and  qualifica- 
tions of  teachers  assigned  to  schools 
whose  pupils  are  predominantly  white, 
black,  Puerto  Rican.  Mexican-American, 
Indian,  or  any  other  race? 

Tenth.  WTiat  are  the  effects,  if  any  of 
the  racial  balance  or  imbalance  of  the 
teaching  staff  on  tlie  educational  pro- 
gram of  a  racially  balanced  or  imbal- 
anced  school?  What  are  the  problems  of 
maintaining  a  racially  integrated  teach- 
ing staff  in  a  racially  imbalanced  school? 
I  believe  these  questions  should  be 
addressed  thoroughly  by  an  impartial 
body,  before  the  Congress  or  the  admin- 
istration commit  themselves  to  policies 
that  further  polarize  the  Nation. 

I  append  a  copy  of  the  New  York  Times 
editorial  and  three  letters  I  have  received 
about  my  proposal  for  a  commission  to 
study  the  problems  of  school  busing  and 
ra-ial  int^'gration  of  the  public  schools. 
I  think  these  letters  represent  three 
general  point';  of  viev,-:  those  who  are 
busing,  those  who  favor  busing  slf  a 
sound  means  to  integrate  the  schools  or 
society  and  oppose  a  study  commission, 
and  those  who  favor  the  establishment 
of  a  crmmission  to  study  school  integra- 
tion problems  in  order  to  help  them 
evaluate  what  shotild  be  done. 
The  material  follows; 
[From  the  New  York  Times.  May  17.  1976] 

An  Akti-Bttslng  Brikt? 
Solicitor  General  Rcbert  Berk  Is  reportedly 
urging  the  Justice  Depa.'-tment  to  flie  a  friend 
of  the  court  brief  a«'-:lnc  the  .Supreme  Court: 
(1)  to  overturn  the  Federal  DLstrict  Court's 
order  In  the  Boston  school  desegrepatloa 
case:  and  i2)  to  reconsider  its  ruUne  m  the 
1P71  North  Carolina  case  approving  trans- 
portation busing!  as  a  remedy  for  uncon- 
stitutional dlscnrr.inatlon  against  black 
school  children  The  recommer.datlor.  Is 
reckless.  foolLsh  and  destructive 

By  way  of  background,  it  should  be  re- 
membered that  after  an  extensive  trial.  Fed- 
eral District  Judge  W.  Arthur  Garrlty  found 
that  the  Boston  Schoo".  Con-.n-.ittee  had  dis- 
criminated deliberately  and  In  violation  of 
the  Constitution  against  Boston's  black 
schoolchildren  over  a  long  F>erlod  of  time. 
Consequently,  prior  to  the  opening  of  school 
In  the  fall  of  lf'74.  he  ordered  a  limited  Inte- 
gration plan  Includlnr  some  busing.  Hi^-  or- 
der was  upheld  In  the  First  Circuit  Court  of 
Appeals.  The  school  year  was  marked  by 
violent  resistance  to  the  order  by  white  chU- 
dren  and  their  parents. 

During  that  year  (1974-75)  the  school  ad- 
ministration, at  Judge  Garrity's  insistence, 
drew  up  a  more  comprehensive  Integration 
plan  Involving  additional  transportation. 
Once  again  the  Judge's  order  was  upheld  by 
the  appeals  court  and  once  again  there  haa 
been  violent  resistance  to  the  decree.  It  la 
that  second  order  that  Is  now  before  the 
Supreme  Court  in  four  separate  appeals  The 
Justice  Department  is  considering  lending 
support   to   one   of  them. 

The  Solicitor  General  no  doubt  honestly 
believes  that  he  has  found  a  legal  fiaw  in 
Chief  Justice  Burgers  opinion  for  a  unani- 
mous Court  in  the  Charlotte  fusing  case  and 
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tbat  hLs  amicus  brief  would  simply  consti- 
tute an  effort  to  tidy  up  the  constitutional 
law.  In  fact,  he  could  hardly  send  as  many 
destructive  messages  or  do  more  harm  to  the 
fabric  of  law  if  he  attacked  the  marble  walls 
ol  the  Supreme  Court  with  spray  paint  and 
a  crowbar. 

The  first  message — even  worse  than  that 
l«.sued  by  President  Ford  In  1974  when  he 
"respectfully  disagreed"  with  Judge  Garrlty's 
original  order — would  be  to  encourage  resist- 
ance to  the  orders  of  the  Federal  courts.  The 
signal  would  simply  read  that  If  one  disagrees 
loudly  enough,  throws  enough  bricks,  breaJts 
onough  windows  and  Injures  enough  people, 
the  Justice  Department  ultimately  will  back 
down  and  ask  the  courts  to  bend  the  law  to 
accommodate  violent  resistance  to  It. 

A  similarly  destructive  message  would 
spread  throughout  tho  Federal  court  system, 
where  such  Judicial  heroes  as  frank  Johnson 
of  Alabama,  J.  Skelly  Wright  of  toulslana, 
James  B.  McMillan  of  North  Carolftia,  Judge 
Oarrlty  himself  and  a  host  of  others  wlth- 
.«:tood  the  most  Intense  hostUltjf  in  their 
homo  communities  In  order  to  vintllcate  the 
rule  of  law.  With  very  few  exccplflons,  they 
have  been  supported  In  their  lonely  courage 
by  all  the  effort  and  skill  the  Department  of 
Justice  could  marshal.  Such  nienf  will  now 
be  put  on  notice  that  they  Indulgf  In  honor 
at  their  peril.  - 

Black  Americans  will  be  put  on  fliotlce  that 
the  Department  of  Justice,  after  reviewing 
the  experience  with  Brown  v  Boatfl  of  Edu- 
aation.  has  concluded  that  there  afe  no  rem- 
edies for  their  rights  and  tbat  t^e  la.st  22 
yaars  have  been  nothing  more  than  a  cruel 
hoax. 

Finally,  the  filing  of  an  anti-bvislng  brief 
this  week  would — however  unjustly — be  in- 
terpreted as  a  political  move  connected  with 
the  current  primary  campaign  In  the  Repub- 
lican Party.  Prom  every  possible  point  of 
view.  It  would  be  an  act  of  monumental  folly 
for  the  United  States  Department  of  Justice 
to  proceed  In  this  way  against  the  law  and 
tlie  Constitution. 

National  Association  por  the 
Advancement  or  Coi.ohkd  People, 

New  York.  N.Y..  ApHl  7.  1976. 
Hon.   Edward  Koch 
U^.  House  of  Representatives 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Congressman  Koch:  A  copy  of  a 
letter  you  sent  prominent  educators  across 
the  nation  has  been  shared  with  me.  We  are 
deeply  concerned  about  Its  contents  aoid  im- 
plications. 

I  am,  of  course,  referring  to  your  request 
for  reactions  to  your  proposal  to  establish  a 
National  Commission  to  study  the  "Results 
of  and  Other  Questions  Relating  to  the 
Racial  Integration  of  Public  Schools  and  the 
Use  of  Busing  to  Achieve  It."  Inasmuch  as 
you  placed  some  Importance  on  the  respond- 
ents' views  being  published  In  the  Congres- 
sional Record,  I  would  hope  that  yofu  extend 
us  the  same  courtesy. 

First,  let  me  state  the  Association's  view- 
point on  busing  as  a  means  for  promoting 
racial  Integration  In  our  schools.  We  fully 
support  busing  as  a  legitimate  and.  In  many 
Uistances,  a  necessary  tool  for  dismantling 
racially  segregated  school  systems.  Morever. 
we  deplore  the  efforts  of  federal,  state  and 
local  officials,  and  others,  who  seek  to  post- 
pone meaningful  school  desegregation  by  at- 
tacking busing  or  questioning  anew  the  legal 
and  moral  command  for  desegregation.  No 
amount  of  negative  public  opinion  will  con- 
vince us  that  the  constitutional  rights  of  our 
children  to  a  quality.  Integrated  education 
should  be  denied,  abridged,  suspended,  or 
po.stponed. 

I'm  sure  our  position  on  school  Integra- 
tion and,  specifically,  busing  han  been  known 
to  you.  But  I  want  to  state  as  candidly  as  I 
must  ihat  we  have  received  your  proposal 
In  the  context  of  the  political  and  open  as- 


saults on  the  principles  of  racial  equality, 
as  public  ofUclals  attempt  to  pander  and  en- 
courage the  senselosa  fears  of  white  bigots 

It  la  not  my  Intention  here  to  quarrel  with 
you  over  the  goals  or  strategies  of  the  racial 
equality  movement,  or  to  pursue  the  rather 
crude  Intimations  that  busing  is  not  "popu- 
lar" within  the  black  or  white  communities. 
The  NAACPs  goal  Is  to  eliminate  black 
gbettoes  and  white  ghettoes.  and  to  put  an 
Immediate  end  to  raclally-laolated  schools. 

I  think  It  would  be  a  national  tragedy  for 
Congress  to  attempt  to  straddle  the  courts, 
to  Impose  upon  them  extraordinary  limita- 
tions In  using  their  equitable  powers  to  rem- 
edy racial  segregation  In  the  public  schools. 
We  have  many  many  studies  which  portend 
the  Inherent  Inequality  In  separate  schools 
and  pronounce  the  negative  effects  of  segre- 
gation on  black  and  white  children.  If  there 
Is  another  study  required.  It  1*  one  which 
would  lay  the  foundation  for  federal  (con- 
gressional) action  to  eliminate  so-called  "de 
facto"  segregation  and  to  help  Integrate  so- 
called  "private"  school  academies.  Such  a 
study,  for  example,  would  seek  data  on  the 
number  of  school  dLstrlcts  which  divert  pub- 
11':  school  equipment  and  public  funds  to 
support  segregated  academies  through  the 
machinations  of  School  Boards,  County 
Boards  of  Revenue.  City  Councils  or  Com- 
mission's. Pensions  and  Security  OfUces  and 
other  public  agencies.  Such  a  study  would 
examine  such  Congressional  remedies  as  de- 
nial of  tax  deductibility  to  contributions  to 
private  segregated  academies  on  the  ground 
that  they  are  not  set  up  primarily  for  edu- 
cational purposes  but  to  evade  the  mandate 
of  the  law. 

Finally,  let  me  say  a  few  words  about  the 
composition  of  your  proposed  National  Com- 
mission We  have  obvious  and  scrlou.«  ques- 
tlona  about  the  sincerity  of  "disinterested" 
scholars  to  study  the  effects  of  busing.  The 
danger  Is  that  such  persons  will  pursue  their 
charge  In  a  literal  fashion  and  obfuscate  the 
Lsjiues  by  disassociating  remedy  from  the  vin- 
dication of  constitutional  rights.  There  Is  a 
clear  and  pre?ent  danger  to  the  constitu- 
tional system  of  adjudication  when  member.-, 
of  National  Commissions  appointed  by  fed- 
eral Judges. — or  the  Chief  Justice  of  the 
United  States, —attempt  to  second-guess  the 
factual  determinations  of  the  triers  of  fact, 
and  Interject  "non-controversial"  remedies 
for  constitutionally-mandated  remedies. 

Similarly,  what  has  btislng  to  do  with  man- 
dated equal  education?  Why  would  you  have 
Fuch  a  Commission  study  the  question  of 
"white  flight"  from  the  cities  In  the  context 
of  litigation  for  school  desegregation? 

It  ha^  been  my  understanding  for  some 
time  that  we  already  have  a  National  Com- 
mission of  distinguished  citizens  to  consider 
the  many  related  questions  In  race  relations, 
and  to  propose  federal  action.  The  United 
States  Comml£.<^lon  on  ClvU  Rights  has  been 
performing  a  distinguished  service  In  this 
regard,  and  has  awarded  a  contract  to  the 
Rand  Corporation  to  design  a  national  study 
of  the  impfict  of  school  desegregation.  The 
design  will,  I  understand,  seek  to  fill  the  gaps 
in  available  social  science  research,  for  what- 
ever It's  worth.  You  may  be  Interested  In 
Gary  Orfleld's  article  on  the  subject,  pub- 
lished In  the  CommLs-slon's  Summer  1973 
ClvU  Rights  Digest,  entitled  "School  Integra- 
tion and  Its  Academic  Critics."  I  am  enclos- 
Inc:  a  copy  for  your  reading. 
With  every  good  wish. 

Sincerely  yours.  _ 

Rot  WiLKiNtj. 
Executive  Director. 

The  Kobcittszko  FotJNDATiON. 

SetD  York.  NY.,  April  7.  1976. 
Mr.  Edward  Koch, 
Hou.fe  Office  Building. 
Washington,  DC. 

Dkab  Congressman  Koch:  I  am  pleased  to 
learn  that  you  are  reconsidering  your  posi- 


tion on  school  busing  As  a  former  teacher 
In  the  schools  In  the  City  of  New  York,  and 
as  a  teacher  at  one  of  our  local  unlversltlee. 
I  can  only  state  that  the  forcible  busing  of 
children  has  been  one  of  the  greatest  dls- 
a.<iters  of  our  times  Were  It  not  for  the  fact 
that  I  can  send  my  children  to  private  school, 
I  would  have  left  the  City  of  New  York,  to- 
gether with  the  Foundation  that  I  head. 

Where  the  school  district  bounds  were  cre- 
ated deliberately  to  exclude  blacks,  they 
should  have  been  changed.  Where  blacks 
would  like  to  leave  their  particular  school, 
voluntarily,  to  attend  the  neighbouring 
school,  would  likewise  not  cause  any  con- 
cern on  my  part.  But  to  deliberately  force 
children  Into  buses,  la  not  merely  education- 
ally unsound,  has  not  merely  done  more  to 
set  the  races  apart  than  perhaps  any  other 
Issue  In  our  times,  but  It  Is  likewise  con- 
trary to  the  spirit  of  the  democratic  form  of 
the  government. 

What  is  most  regrettable,  however,  espe- 
cially from  a  Congressman  who  represents 
our  City,  where  our  population  is  so  com- 
pletely rootless.  Is  that  you  have  not  been 
able  to  see  the  Importance  of  a  neighbour- 
hood school,  one  that  wou'd  buUd  up  pride 
In  the  area  In  which  one  lives. 

With  every  best  wish,  I  remain 
Cordially  yours. 

Ecgenx  KrsiELXwicz. 

President. 

New  York  UNrvtasiTY, 
New  York,  NY.,  March  29.  1976. 
Representative  Edward  L.  Koch. 
House  of  Representatives ,  Longworth  House 
Office  Building,  Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Sir  I  was  very  faborably  Impressed 
by  your  proposal  to  establish  a  Commission 
to  Study  the  Results  of  and  Other  Questions 
Relatmg  to  the  Racial  Integration  of  Pub- 
lic Schools  and  the  Use  of  Busing  to  Achieve 
It.  I  think  you  have  raised  the  right  ques- 
tions for  the  Commission  to  Investigate.  I 
have  studied  the  questions  which  you  have 
listed  and  have  tried  to  think  of  others  which 
should  be  studied.  I  cannot  think  of  any 
other  major  questions,  so  I  would  conclude 
that  your  list  is  complete  and  comprehen- 
sive. 

The  only  question  that  I  have  to  raise 
about  your  proposal  Is  the  method  of  selec- 
tion of  the  Commission.  While  I  agree  that 
your  method  will  very  probably  be  objective, 
certainly  more  objective  than  majiy  other 
methods  that  we  could  think  of.  I  think  It 
poses  one  problem.  I  would  hope  that  there 
would  be  precautions  taken  fo  that  all  of  the 
Commissioners  would  not  be  lawyers.  In  fact, 
I  think  that  the  number  of  lawyers  on  the 
Commission  should  be  restricted  to  the  pro- 
portion that  they  are  In  the  total  population. 
Further  great  pains  should  be  taken  with 
the  selection  of  the  professional  staff.  I  do 
not  think  that  any  professional  who  has 
••aken  a  public  position  on  busing  should  be 
a  member  of  the  staff.  The  major  advantage 
of  this  Commission  should  be  that  It  takes 
a  fresh  look  at  the  question  and  that  the 
Commission  not  have  any  previous  position 
as  to  the  answers  that  It  Is  looking  for. 

I  waiit  to  congratulate  you  on  taking  a 
bold  step  towards  solving  one  of  our  most 
vexing  problems.  I  would  certainly  offer  my 
services  and  the  services  of  the  School  of 
Bducbtlon,  Health,  Nursing,  and  Arts  Pro- 
fessions at  New  York  University. 
Very  truly  yours, 

DA>;m.  F  ORrrrrrHs.  Dean. 


INFORMATION  ON  H  R  16fi  AND  THE 
RECENT  RUPRFME  COURT  DECI- 
SION ON  SEXUALITY' 

(Mr.  KOCII  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mL'wlon  to  extend  hLs  remark.'?  at  thl«i 
point  In  the  Recor:)  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 
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Mr.  KOCH.  Mr.  Speaker,  during  the 
past  few  week.s  I  have  called  my  col- 
leagues' attention  to  the  recent  ruling  of 
the  U.S.  Supreme  Court  on  the  State.^' 
right  to  regulate  private  sexual  conduct, 
which  had  the  effect  of  permitting 
States  to  prosecute  tliose  who  engage  in 
homosexual  acts.  I  have  urged  Members 
to  support  H.R.  166,  which  would  amend 
the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964  to  prohibit 
dl'^crimination  on  the  basis  of  affectional 
or  sexual  preference.  That  legislation  is 
cosponsored  by  Ms.  Abzug,  Mr.  Badillo, 
Mr.  Bingham.  Mr.  Brown.  Mr.  John  L. 
Burton.  Mrs,  Chisholm,  Mr.  Dellums, 
Mr.  Fauntroy,  Mr.  Eraser,  Mr  Har- 
rington. Ms.  HOLT/.MAN,  Mr.  Koch,  Mr. 
McCloskey,  Mr.  Mineta.  Mr  Mitchell, 
Mr.  Nix,  Mr.  Rangel,  Mr.  Richmond,  Mr. 
Rosenthal.  Ms.  Schroeder,  Mr.  Solarz, 
Mr.  Stark.  Mr.  Studd.s,  and  Mr.  Waxman. 

I  am  certain  tliat  many  Meniber.s  here 
In  the  Congress  would  like  to  support 
H.R.  166  on  the  basis  of  simple  equity 
and  conscience.  I  also  believe  that  a  sub- 
stantial number  of  our  colleagues  disa- 
gree with  the  recent  Supreme  Court 
decision  on  this  subject,  but  hesitate  to 
take  a  public  position  because  of  the 
possible  political  repercussions.  For  that 
reason  I  would  like  t-o  bring  to  the  atten- 
tion of  our  colleagues  the  results  of  a 
recent  poll  conducted  by  the  New  York 
Daily  News  which  shows  that  over  half 
the  persons  interviewed  disagreed  with 
the  Supreme  Court  decision  permitting 
a  State  to  outlaw  homosexual  acts,  and 
63  percent  stated  tliey  believe  homo- 
sexuals should  be  accepted  in  society 
and  treated  the  same  as  anyone  else. 

In  addition,  I  am  also  setting  forth  an 
article  which  appeared  in  tlie  New  York 
Times  on  May  15  concerning  the  scope 
of  the  Supreme  Court  decision  on  sexu- 
ality as  it  affect'^  both  heterosexuals  and 
homosexuals.  The  article  was  written  by 
Jean  0'Lear>'  and  Bruce  Voeller  who  are 
respectively,  legi.'ilative  director  and 
executive  director  of  the  National  Gay 
Task  Force. 

The  two  articles  follow: 

[From  the  Dally  News,  May  17,  1976] 

Fir-TT-EliGHT  Percent   m   Poll  Hit  Sopreme 

Courts  Rttlinc  on  Gats 

(By  Mark  Andrews) 

More  than  half  the  residents  of  the  metro- 
politan area  disagree  with  the  U.S.  Supreme 
Court's  recent  decision  that  a  state  may  out- 
law homosexual  acts,  according  to  The  Dally 
News  Opinion  Poll. 

Almost  two-thirds  of  those  Intervlcn'.ed 
Mild  they  thought  that  homosexua'.s  .should 
be  accepted  In  society  and  treated  the  same 
as  anyone  el.se.  Respondents  were  about 
equally  divided  on  whether  they  thought 
homosexuals  were  treated  fairly  In  America. 

The  Supreme  Court.  In  a  brief  order  on 
?Uarch  29.  upheld  a  Virginia  law  providing  up 
to  five  years  in  prison  and  a  fine  of  up  to 
81.000  for  persons  onvicted  of  homosexual 
activities. 

535    PERSONS 

Tlie  News  a.sked  New  Yorkers  on  April  19, 
20  and  21  uhat  they  thought  of  the  high 
court's  niMng.  The  poll  wa'^  .'i  random  tele- 
phone sampling  of  535  person."  18  and  older 
In  the  city,  northern  New  Jersey,  and  West- 
chester. Rockland.  Na-ssau  and  Suffolk  coun- 
ties. Richard  F  Link  of  ArtronJc  Information 
Systems.  Inc.  a  con.":uUant 

The  question  was:  '"The  U.S  .Supreme 
Court  recently  ruled  that  a  state  may  out- 


law voluntary  homosexual  act*  committed  by 
adults  In  their  own  homes.  Do  you  agree  or 
disagree  with  this  decision?"  The  response 
wa.= 

[In  percent] 

Agree   18 

Disagree ,.     58 

Don't  Know 24 

Agreeing  with  the  decision  were  21 9r  of 
the  Catholics  polled,  15%  of  the  Jewish  re- 
spondents, and  147c  of  the  Protestants 
Interviewed. 

63    PERCENT    SAT    TES 

Another  question  was:  "Do  you  think  that 
homosexuals  should  be  accepted  In  society 
and  treated  the  same  as  anyone  else?"  The 
replies  were: 

[In  percent] 

Yes 63 

No 21 

Don't  Know 16 

This  question  was  answereo  "yes"  by  73  ^/r 
of  the  Jewish  respondentp.  63%  of  Protest- 
ants and  61%  of  Catholics  who  were  polled. 

Respondents  also  were  asked:  "Do  you 
think  that  homo-se.xuals  are  treated  fairly  In 
America  today?"  The  answers  were: 

I  In  percent] 

Yes  36 

No 38 

Don't  Know 26 

Protestants  gave  a  slightly  higher  percent- 
age of  affirmative  answers  to  the  fina;  ques- 
tion than  did  Catholics.  "Yes"  answers  were 
given  by  43'^  of  the  Protestants,  41  ^'r  of  the 
Catholics,  and  28%  of  the  Jewish  respond- 
ents polled. 

Comments  from  respondents  reflected  a 
wide  range  of  oplnlon.s.  Some  of  those  Inter- 
viewed said  that  homosexuals  were  "sick" 
and  should  be  treated.  Others  said  th.at 
homosexuals  should  simply  be  left  alone  to 
lead  their  owr,  lives. 

A  few  respondents  said  that  homosexuals 
should  be  accepted  In  society,  but  should  not 
be  allowed  to  be  teachers. 

|FYom  the  New  York  Times,  May  15,  1976] 

Implications  of  the  Supreme  Court 

Decision  on  Sodomy 
(By  Jean  O'Leary  and  Bruce  Voeller j 

Two  hidde:.  implications  In  the  recent 
United  States  Supreme  Court  decision  up- 
holding the  constitutionality  of  a  Virginia 
law  agalrLst  sodomy  have  largely  been  ne- 
glected by  the  press.  The  first  Is  that  tech- 
nically far  more  heterosexual  women  ar,rl 
men  are  alTected  by  the  ruling  than  lesblai.j 
or  homosexual  men. 

In  expert  testimony  at  the  recent  Air  Force 
hearing  on  T.  Spt.  Ijconard  L.  ?.!atlovlch,  who 
was  discharged  from  the  service  because  he 
lb  a  homose.vual.  Kliisey  Institute  researchers 
testif.ed  that  about  two-thirds  of  Americans 
engage  in  illegal  sexual  acts.  A  recent  Red- 
book  survey  found  an  even  greater  per- 
centage, raising  the  question  of  Just  whose 
sexual  acts  are  deviant. 

It  Is  usually  estimated  that  about  10  per- 
cent of  the  population  (or  twenty  million 
Americans)  are  predominantly  homosexual. 
If  at  least  60  percent  of  the  heterosexual 
population  engages  In  the  Illicit  acts,  some 
120  million  people  are  "presumptive  crim- 
inals." All  of  this  Is  to  say  that  far  more 
people  are  tarred  by  the  brush  of  criminality 
than  the  press,  and  perhaps  the  Court,  ha:  e 
perceived 

The  second  hidden  Implication  lies  In  the 
dismaying  erosion  of  privacy  that  the  Su- 
preme Court  rulliig  creates,  an  erosion  that 
deeply  (ximpromlses  the  Court's  earlier  de- 
;lsions  and  should  raise  great  fears. 

TTie  right  to  one's  o'v^-n  body  and  the  right 
to  the  privacy  ol  one's  own  h^'me  have  been 
vigorously  protected  by  the  Court :  the  right 


to  practice  contraception  in  private  to  have 
pornographic  material  in  one's  home,  the 
right  to  abortion 

Yet.  the  Court  has  now  ruled  that  we 
Amerlcar.s,  gay  or  heterosexual,  may  not  en- 
gage In  most  of  the  sexual  acti  recommeuced 
by  m.\rnage  therapists  a:id  encouraged  by 
physicians  and  researchers  who  have  written 
sexual  counseling  books. 

Thus,  a  na.gglng  question  .surfaces  that 
often  has  bee:,  raLsed  by  legislators,  but  only 
now  fully  begirds  to  take  en  Its  true  colora- 
tion. 

As  a  legislator  might  put  it,  "How  can  I 
vote  job  protection  for  a  person  [read:  homo- 
sexual] who  violates  the  sodomy  laws  and  Is 
thus  a  pre.sumptive  criminal?" 

Bui,  the  fact  is  that  the  laws  j>ertaln  to  far 
more  heterosexual  women  and  men  than  to 
lesbians  and  gay  men,  and  another  fact  Is 
that,  contrary  to  press  reports,  the  sodomy 
laws  do  not  make  homosexuality  a  crime  or 
criminalize  all  homosexual  acts 

It  Is  perfectly  possible  for  a  pair  of  homo- 
sexual lo\e.'-s  never  to  violate  a  sodomy  stat- 
ute, but  the  a.ssumptlon  is  made  that  they 
always  do.  Non-gay  won-.en  and  men  should 
now  ask  those  legislators  if  their  right  to 
privacy,  just  curtailed  by  the  Supreme  Court, 
^ill  now  also  be  violated  by  employers  and 
landlords  and  Government  agents  making 
the  sanie  i  warranted  ^  assumptloiis  and  in- 
quiring Into  their  sexual  practices. 

The  big  questions  become:  Did  the  Court 
act  too  hastily,  not  realizing  the  fuU  impli- 
cation In  law  or  numbers  cf  affected  people? 
Is  the  largely  Nlxon-appolnted  majority  In 
this  Court  testing  the  water  on  a  "despised 
minority"  before  mounting  a  larger  cam- 
paign to  shrink  the  protected  areas  of  privacy 
for  all? 

In  the  several  other  areas  of  privacy  liti- 
gation recently  before  the  Court,  their  rul- 
ings give  cause  for  great  alarm.  They  refused 
to  block  dissemination  of  stigmatizing  police 
lists,  to  protect  the  privacy  of  bank  records 
or  of  tax  records,  to  block  police  search  cf 
aiitomobiles  and  drivers  m  the  absence  of  a 
warrant,  to  permit  police  ofScers  to  decide 
on  their  own  hair  length. 

Postscript:  Lest  anycne  think  that  only 
hon'.osexuals'  privacy  Is  at  stake,  a  married 
couple,  husband  and  uife.  were  recently  sen- 
tenced In  Virginia  to  £ve-year  Jail  t«rms  fol- 
jowuig  conviction  for  engaging  together  tn 
an  act  of  sodomy.  Last  fall,  the  Supreme 
Court  upheld  the  conviction  of  a  Ter;ne-see 
man  for  eneaglnc  In  oral  sodomy  with  a 
woman. 


SOVIET   REPRESSION   OF   HUVLKS 
FREEDOM 
Mr.    PEPPER    asked   and   was   given 
permission  t«  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Rfcord  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.  I 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr,  Speaker,  it  was  my 
privilepe  this  morning  to  participate  In 
a  national  leadership  a.ssembly  spon.-ored 
bv  the  National  Conference  on  Soviet 
Jewry,  and  to  express  my  strong  belief 
that  the  Congress  m.u.st  stand  firm  in 
den.ving  trade  and  credit  advantages  to 
the  Soviet  Union  as  long  as  It  continues 
it,s  policy  of  repression  and  denial  of 
basic  human  liberties. 

I  include  the  text  of  my  remarks  at 
the  a,ssembly  at  Uiis  point  in  the  Record: 
Statement  by  Congressman  CnAtrcE  F'epfeb 

I  am  glad  to  be  with  you  this  morning  and 
to  commend  ycur  determ.lnation  not  to  take 
passively  or  without  concerr).  the  haras.=mer.t 
and  the  persecution  and  the  heinous  wrong 
which  is  being  perpetrated  upon  the  Jewish 
people  of  the  Soviet  Union. 


1  losr, 
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I  want  to  Join  you  all  and  our  fellow  Amer- 
icans In  welcoming  In  tbe  warmest  way  Dr. 
Alexander  Luntz.  who  waited  four  years  In 
the  Soviet  Union  and  after  undergoing  many 
heinous  persecutions  Is  finally  not  only  liv- 
ing In  Israel  but  free  to  travel  at  long  last 
wherever  hu  cause  is  f  :>und. 

I  say  my  friends,  a  very  simple  Issue  pre- 
sented to  ua  la.  whether  the  Jewish  people 
of  the  world,  whether  the  government  and 
people  of  the  United  States,  long  dedicated 
to  the  cauae  of  human  freedom,  human  lib- 
erty and  human  dignity,  are  going  to  alt 
passively  by,  callously  unconcerned,  or  at 
least  unconcerned,  by  the  harassment  and 
persecution  committed  on  the  Jewish  people 
of  the  Soviet  Union,  or  are  we  going  to  do 
our  best  to  a>e  thoee  weapons  we  have,  of 
a  peaceful  nature  but  prestture  nevertheless, 
to  try  to  bring  about  a  change  of  policy  and 
a  change  of  course  toward  the  Jewish  people 
on  the  part  of  the  Soviet  Union. 

I  have  a  quote  from  a  letter  that  was  sent 
to  this  country  to  be  dlssemluated  by  Dr. 
Alexander  Luntz.  I  don't  know  whether  Dr. 
Luntz  made  the  same  statement  this  morn- 
lug  or  not  but  I  commend  It  to  you.  "What 
can  really  hurt  the  Soviet  Jews  Is  any 
spreadlijg  of  the  thesis,  'Do  not  annoy  the  So- 
viets, or  they  will  be  harder  on  their  Jews' — 
particularly  when  it  Is  said  by  high  offi- 
cials. The  Soviet  Union  can  provide  as  many 
proofs  of  this  thesis  as  It  wishes  to.  as  well 
as  It  can  Intensify  the  pressure  If  It  sees 
that  such  action  weakens  the  West's  posi- 
tion. It  appears  that  this  la  what  has  been 
happening  in  recent  months.  Now  It  Is  up 
to  the  West.  If,  In  reply.  It  sacrifices  Its  hu- 
manitarian demands,  this  will  only  prove 
to  the  Soviet  leaders  that  pressure  and  re- 
pression are  productive  means  of  negotia- 
tion." 

Just  yesterday  or  day  before  yesterday  I 
had  a  visit  from  a  friend  from  my  area 
who  had  been  with  a  group  of  Baptists  to 
visit  a  Baptist  church  In  Moscow  in  Decem- 
ber of  last  year.  This  Baptist  church  was 
filled  to  standing  room  only  with  only  one 
announcement  over  the  Voice  of  America 
that  there  was  going  to  be  this  visiting  dele- 
gation of  American  Baptists  to  this  church 
In  Moscow.  In  the  course  of  the  service  my 
friend,  a  former  mayor  In  my  area,  was 
permitted  to  give  greetings  to  the  Soviet 
people  who  came  to  that  church.  He  con- 
veyed warm  greetings  from  their  Baptist 
brothers  and  sisters  In  America  and  con- 
cluded his  remarks  by  saying  that  "we  your 
fellow  Baptists  In  America  pray  that  you 
shall  at  long  last  enjoy  full  religious  lib- 
erty," 

There  was  a  man  sitting  right  behind  him 
with  a  tape  recorder.  And  there  were  many 
others  In  that  church  who  obviously  were 
there  to  refx>rt  to  Soviet  authorities  what 
was  said  and  done  at  that  service. 

When  the  American  group  finally  con- 
cluded their  visit  to  Moscow  and  stopped 
In  Leningrad  on  the  way  home  they  visited 
another  Baptist  group.  My  friend,  who  had 
given  the  greeting  with  the  statement  about 
full  religious  liberty  In  Moscow,  asked  to 
be  permitted  to  give  greetings  to  the  group 
In  Leningrad.  The  Soviet  authorities  denied 
him  the  right  to  give  greetings  unless  he 
would  write  out  what  he  proposed  to  say 
to  give  them  an  opportunity  to  approve  It 
ahead  of  time.  They  had  detected  in  his 
remarks  In  Moscow  that  he  had  called  for 
all-out  rellglovis  freedom  for  the  Soviet  peo- 
ple and  they  refused  to  give  him  a  chance  to 
speak  because  they  thought  he  might  tell 
that  audience  that  we  were  praying  that 
they  might  enjoy  full  religious  freedom 

Tou  and  I  know  that  hlstorlcallv.  imder 
the  Czars  and  under  the  SovlPt  regime,  the 
Jewish  people  have  been  perseciited.  They 
have  been  made  the  victims  of  programs  and 
all  other  forms  of  harassment  and  tyranny. 
Now  the  question  Is  whether  we  are  going 
to  sit  by  and  say.  very  well  you  Soviets  per- 


secute your  Jewish  people,  harass  Uiem, 
make  them  ppy  enormous  taxes  and  fines,  put 
them  In  mental  Institutions,  incarcerate 
them  In  prison  camps,  exile  them,  take  their 
Jobs  away  from  them  If  they  ask  to  go  to 
Israel,  break  up  families,  deny  the  oppor- 
tunity of  families  to  be  reunited  In  various 
parts  of  the  world— Ifs  wholly  your  business. 
Are  we  going  to  say  that  inhuman  treatment 
Is  no  concern  of  America  In  our  300th  year 
when  we  commemorate  this  great  experiment 
in  human  dignity  and  freedom  here  upon  this 
great  continent?  Or.  are  we  going,  with 
determination  and  persistence  and  consist- 
ency, to  tell  the  Soviet  Union  that  If  you 
want  to  live  In  an  advanced,  mt>clern  society, 
act  like  a  modern,  socialized  and  civilized 
country! 

We  don't  have  to  have  Russian  trade. 
We're  not  living  off  of  Russian  wheat.  We 
don't  need  to  have  Russian  techniques  in 
order  to  have  a  viable  economy  in  America. 
But  tliey  do  need  ours! 

The  only  way  we  are  ever  going  to  get 
them  to  change  their  historic  policy  against 
the  Jews  Is  to  put  enough  pressure  on  them 
to  make  it  advantageous  for  them  to  rhan«e 
It.  They  have  never  loved  their  Jewish  peo- 
ple. They  have  never  felt  kindly  tow.ird 
the  Jews  among  their  people.  They  have  oeen 
hostile  to  them,  on  the  contrary,  because  the 
Jews  wouldn't  allow  themselves  to  be  as- 
similated Into  the  Russian  people  and  cul- 
ture. The  Jews  would  not  abandon  their 
glorious  religion,  their  historic  culture,  their 
determination  to  see  that  relU'lon  and  cvil- 
ture  enjoyed  and  perpetuated  by  their  chil- 
dren. The  Russians  have  never  reconciled 
themselves  to  the  unwillingness  of  the  Jew 
to  abandon  everything  that  he  and  IjIs 
people  had  stood  for — for  thousands  of 
years — and  become  another  digit  In  tlie  Rus- 
sian social  structure,  which  alone  Is  ac- 
ceptable to  their  Communist  hierarchy. 

I'll  Just  say  In  conclusion  my  friends:  1 
recently  had  heart  surgery,  open  heart  sur- 
gery. 1  have  a  new  heart  I  got  mine  volun- 
tarily. But  the  Soviets  are  never  going  to 
change  their  heart  voluntarily.  We  have  got 
to  mnkc  them  change  It  by  making  it  In  their 
Interest  to  change  It — Into  a  willingness  to 
show  some  respect  and  consideration  for 
human  dignity,  human  liberty  and  human 
freedom. 


NATIONAL  HANDICAPPED  WEEK 

(Mr.  PEPPER  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  In  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  PEPPER  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like 
to  call  to  the  attention  of  my  colleTeues 
that  this  Is  National  Handicapped  Week. 
The  theme  Independence  ITirough 
Awareness  Is  most  appropriate  when  we 
consider  that  the  solution  of  the  prob- 
lems of  the  handicapped  lies  largely  In 
awrreness  of  those  problems. 

I  am  especially  pleased  to  announce 
that  Dade  County,  Fla.,  which  encom- 
pa.s.'ies  my  district,  plarmed  an  Action 
Week  May  7  to  14  as  a  preliminary  to 
National  Handicapped  Week.  Only  last 
Friday,  I  received  word  that  the  Dade 
Hire-the-Handicapped  Committee  had 
collected  over  5.000  signature.''  in  .supixtrt 
of  H.R.  7754,  which  I  am  privileged  to 
cosponsor  and  which  would  amend  the 
Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964  to  make  it  an  un- 
lawful employment  practice  ixj  di.scrlml- 
nate  against  anyone  because  of  physical 
disability.  This  legislation  Is  vital  to  the 
elimination  of  discrlmlmition  against 
someone  because  of  disability,  with  no 
regard  to  ability. 


One  of  the  primary  activities  of  our 
Dade  County  preliminary  observance 
was  a  Symposium  on  FYeedom  of  Access 
to  the  Handicapped — an  event  aimed  at 
one  of  the  most  critical  problems  fac.ng 
the  disabled — restricted  access  to  public 
facilities  and  transportation  because  of 
architectural  barriers.  A  panel  of  distin- 
guished community  leaders  addre.<;sed 
themselves  to  the  issues  involved  in  this 
area.  In  addition,  the  symposium  in- 
cluded an  opportunity  for  architects, 
building  inspectors,  and  contractors  to 
get  into  wheelchairs  and  experience 
firsthand  the  architectural  barriers  that 
currently  exist. 

In  awareness  of  these  difficulties,  I 
have  sponsored  H.R.  6173  and  cospon- 
.sored  H.R  10707  and  House  Concurrent 
Resolution  386,  all  of  which  deal  with 
the  removal  of  architectural  barriers 
from  public  facilities  and  buildings  I 
hope  that  all  of  my  colleagues  are  also 
aware  of  these  difficulties,  and  perhaps 
they  could  encourage  similar  activities 
in  their  own  districts. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  would  like  to  close  by 
commending  the  concerned  people  of 
Dade  County  for  these  actions  they  have 
taken  on  behalf  of  the  handicapped  and 
once  again  emphasize  the  importance  of 
making  it  possible  for  the  handicapped 
to  realize  their  full  potential  as  a  pro- 
ductive and  valuable  sector  of  our  popu- 
lation. 


WHERE  HAVE  ALL  THE  WETLANDS 
GONE?— PART  I 

(Mr.  GUDE  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  extend  his  remarks  at  tliis 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  extra- 
neous matter.* 

Mr.  GUDE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Hou^e 
Will  soon  be  voting  on  H.R.  9560.  a  bill 
to  amend  the  Federal  Water  Pollution 
Control  Act  of  1972  (Public  Law  92-500K 
Section  17  of  H.R.  9560  drastically  alters 
section  404  of  the  Water  Pollution  Con- 
trol Act  which  requires  the  Corps  of  En- 
gineers to  regulate  the  discharge  of 
dredged  or  fill  material  Into  the  navigable 
waters  of  the  United  States.  Tlie  bJU'-lc 
purpose  of  such  regulations  Is  to  protect 
municipal  water  supplies,  shellfish  beds 
and  fishery  areas,  wildlife,  and  recrea- 
tional areas. 

What  exactlv  does  section  17  do?  Sec- 
tion 17  would  restrict  the  Jurisdictional 
scope  of  the  present  dredge  and  fill  regu- 
lation program  by  limiting  the  Corps' 
authority  to  those  waters  which  are  or 
could  be  used  for  transportation  In  inter- 
state commerce,  and  to  the  ordinary  hi^h, 
water  mark  of  such  waters.  This  limita- 
tion would  remove  Federal  refrulatory 
authority  from  approximately  85  percent 
of  the  Nation's  remaining  wetland  re- 
sources accorduig  to  the  Natural  Re- 
sources Defense  Council  Environmental 
Lobby. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  nearly  half 
of  America's  wetlands  have  already  been 
destroyed  by  unthlnklnp.  antlnature  ar- 
tlon.";.  this  Is  hardly  thr-  tlnip  to  st.ep  bark- 
ward  from  the  llmlt*^  protection  iiro- 
vlded  to  wetlands  under  .■section  404  of 
the  Water  Pollution  Control  Art  In  fnrt. 
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given  the  rate  of  decline  of  our  wetland 
resources,  a  good  case  could  be  made 
for  more  stringent  Federal  protection  of 
wetland  areas.  I  hope  the  appropnat-e 
congressional  committees  will  soon  take 
a  hard  look  at  this  Nation's  sorry  record 
In  its  use  of  wetlands  and  pass  needed 
legislation  to  protect  tliese  vital  national 
and  world  resources  for  all  time.  In  the 
meantime,  this  Congress  can  act  to  con- 
tinue the  current  limited  protection  af- 
forded wetland  areas  by  rejection  of  sec- 
tion 17  of  H.R.  9560 — also  known  as  the 
Breaux  amendment. 

The  following  article,  "Who's  Protect- 
ing the  Wetlands?"  by  Paul  Clancy,  ap- 
peared in  the  May  16.  1976,  is.sue  of  the 
Wa-shlngton  Post.  It  details  one  observ- 
er's view  of  the  political  context  in 
which  the  Breaux  amendment  was  gen- 
erated. After  reading  the  article,  it  Is 
hard  to  escape  the  conclusion  that  sec- 
tion 17  of  H.R.  9560  Is  a  reaction  to  a 
nonevent;  that  is,  the  dredge  and  fill 
regulations  issued  by  the  corps  In  July 
1975,  were  not  nearly  as  restrictive  or  as 
unreasonable  as  they  were  initially  touted 
to  be  by  he  corps  and  alarmed  farming 
and  ranching  interests.  In  fact,  the  reg- 
ulations according  to  EPA  Director  Rus- 
sell Train,  provide  a  balanced  decision- 
making process  to  protect  America's  re- 
maining wetland  resources  from  destruc- 
tion and  our  estuarine  waters  from  pol- 
lution by  toxic  dredged  or  fill  materials. 
In  short,  the  regulations  issued  under 
section  404  of  the  Water  Pollution  Con- 
trol Act  help  accomplish  the  ven'  goal 
Congress  established  for  the  Nation  in 
1972:  the  restoration  and  maintenance 
of  the  chemical,  physical,  and  biological 
integrity  of  the  Nation's  waters. 

Who's  F^botecti.n-g  the  Wetlands? 
(By  Paul  Clancy) 

Like  hunters  In  a  duckbllnd.  a  small  but 
determined  group  of  congressmen  on  the 
House  Public  Works  Committee  took  aim  a 
few  weeks  ago  at  a  public  law  that  protects 
l*it  nation's  fragile  wetlands  from  destruc- 
tion. Then  they  pulled  the  trigger. 

The  committee's  action,  stripping  the  CS. 
Army  Corps  of  Engineers  of  much  of  its  jurl.s- 
dlctlon  over  wetlands  areas,  may  ultimately 
not  find  Its  way  Into  law.  All  the  same,  It 
seemed  a  startling  leap  backward.  Even  lob- 
byllsts  for  the  dredgers  and  fillers  of  wetlands 
were  surprised.  Environmentalists  were  posi- 
tively shocked. 

What  was  at  work  was  not  so  murh  a  re- 
nunciation of  the  nation's  long-standing 
commitment  to  preserve  and  protect  the  en- 
vironment, but  a  rubbing  together  of  politics 
and  misinformation. 

The  politics  of  it  has  to  do  with  a  perceived 
national  mood  agaln.st  Washington  and  its 
meddlesome  federal  bureaucracy.  Clearly 
fanned  by  the  leading  presidential  contend- 
ers, this  wind  whipped  hot  throut-'h  the  com- 
mittee room  during  the  April  13  markup  of 
amendments  to  the  Federal  Water  PoU.itlon 
Control  Act. 

This  political  perception  combined  with  a 
largely  overblown  and  distorted  co!it*ntlon 
that  Section  404  of  the  act  wa.*;  to  be  enforced 
by  a  literal  army  of  bureaucrats  backed  up 
by  Intolerable  and  unnecf-^sary  regulations. 

The  result  wa.";  a  22  to  13  vote  to  restrict 
federal  avithorlty  over  wetlands  to  that  frac- 
tion which  are  nd'arent  *o  navigable  waters 
and  subject  to  the  ebb  and  How  of  the  tides 
In  the  view  of  Envlron.nienta!  Protection 
Agency  officials,  this  would  leave  .some  80 
p>er  cent  of  the  ecologically  Important  wet- 


lands open  to  destruction  by  dredgers  and 
developers. 

Responsibility  then  would  fall  to  the 
states — not  a  bad  Idea,  a  number  of  congress- 
men contend.  Some  states  have  rigorous  wet- 
lands protection  laws.  But  the  problem,  as 
environmentalists  see  It.  Ls  that  others  do 
not. 

CHANGE    tN    ATTrrinjES 

The  welands.  a  term  that  applies  to 
marshes,  swamps,  bogs,  sloughs  and  river 
floodlands,  were  until  quite  recently  viewed 
as  an  annoying  hindrance  to  man's  enjoy- 
ment of  the  outdoors  and  to  the  flow  of  com- 
merce. This  land  was  thii<:  'reclaimed"  for 
use  a^  farms,  second  home  developme:.ts.  jet- 
ports,  causeways  and  channels,  in  the  past 
hundred  years  or  so,  an  estimated  45  million 
acres,  or  40  percent,  of  the  nation's  coastal 
wetlands  have  been  lost 

Now,  perhaps  not  too  late,  con.iervatlon- 
Ists  have  convinced  us  that  wetlands  are  a 
priceless  work  of  nature,  that  they  are  deli- 
cate and  Irreplaceable  breeding  grounds  for 
fish,  waterfowl  and  fur-bearing  wildlife. 
They  aid  In  flood  control  and  remove  pol- 
lutants from  the  air  and  wat«r.  It  takes  an 
estimated  4.000  years  for  marshlands  to  grow 
to  their  normal  teeming  productivity;  man 
can  destroy  them  In  a  day. 

As  It  tursn  out,  the  principal  agency  for 
protecting  the  wetlands  that  remain  Is  the 
U.S.  Army  Corps  of  Engineers.  Asking  the 
Army  to  protect  wetlands  Is  like  asking  the 
Redskins'  front  line  to  dance  the  ballet.  But 
no  one  else  Is  doing  It.  Since  the  Corps  al- 
ready was  issuing  dredge  and  fill  permits  for 
waterways.  It  might  as  well  assume  the  ad- 
ditional  role  of  wetlands  protector. 

It  Is  difficult  at  this  point  to  say  exactly 
what  Congress  intended  for  wetlands  when 
It  passed  the  amendments  to  the  Water  Pol- 
lution Control  Act  in  1973 — except  to  say 
that  the  Corps  would  have  the  power  to  Is- 
sue or  deny  permits  to  anyone  wishing  to 
discharge  dredged  or  fill  material  Into  nav- 
igable waters  And  what  It  meant  by  navi- 
gable waters  was  anybody's  guess 

"There  was  a  lack  of  information  as  to 
lust  what  we  were  dealing  with,"  says  BlU 
Hedeman  of  the  Corps.  "The  legislative  his- 
tory was  not  much  help." 

Without  further  guidance,  the  Corps  of 
Engineers  decided  to  restrict  itself  to  the 
turn-of-the-century  definition  of  waters 
aflectlng  Interstate  commerce.  It  took  a 
court  order  to  convince  the  Corps  that  Its 
responsibility  extended  to  most  waters  of 
the  United  States,  particularly  swamplandB 
and  tributaries  of  navigable  streams  and 
rivers. 

TradltlonalLsts  In  the  Corps  were  ob'rtously 
horrified  at  this.  They  estimated  they  would 
have  to  hire  an  additional  1,750  employees 
and  spend  an  extra  $50  million  annually  to 
write  all  the  permits  that  would  be  required. 
Then,  m  what  seemed  to  many  a  deliberate 
attempt  to  sabotage  the  ruling,  the  Corps 
issued  8  confusing  four-pronged  set  of  reg- 
ulations and  a  press  release  that  flatly 
stated: 

"Under  some  of  the  proposed  regulations. 
federal  permits  may  be  reo.ulred  by  the 
rancher  who  wants  to  enlarge  his  stock  pond, 
or  the  farmer  who  wants  to  deepen  an  irri- 
gation ditch  or  plow  a  field,  or  the  moun- 
taineer who  wants  to  protect  his  land  against 
strean^.  erosion." 

SOUNDING    THE    ALARM 

The  release  hit  with  escploslve  force  The 
Associated  Press  said  flatly  that  the  Corps 
was  seeking  to  extend  Its  authority  "over 
every  lake,  stream,  stock  pond,  irrigation 
ditch  and  marsh  in  the  nation  "  The  next 
day  the  wire  service  added  backyard  swim- 
ming pools  Farm  lournals  and  conservation 
district  newsletters  Jumped  Ir.  with  editor- 
ials denouncing  the  move  as  a  naked  p>ower 
erab,  a  taking  of  private  land. 


Within  a  few  days,  newspapers  ar^  und 
the  country  sounded  the  alarm  :  Once  acam 
the  heavy  hand  of  the  federal  bureaucracy 
had  thrust  itself  Into  tl^e  lives  of  riiraJ 
Americans.  One  paper  actually  said  that 
the  Corps  of  Engineers  would  Si.on  be  m 
otir  backyards."  An  editorial  cartoon  showed 
a  battleship  sailing  up  into  a  farmers  creek 
and  clalmmg  it  as  government  propert\ . 

It  wasn't  long  btfore  the  U.S.  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  (USDA)  joined  the 
chorus.  Secretary  Earl  Butz  called  the  pro- 
posal 'a  dangerous  extension  of  the  long 
hand  of  the  federal  government  Into  the 
affairs  of  private  cltl7ens." 

The  Corps  did  little  to  discourage  the 
growing  alarm.  Some  of  Its  own  officials 
went  to  public  meetings  and  added  their 
own  embellishments  to  the  story.  One  esti- 
mated that  the  Corps  would  regulate  every 
creek  that  farmers  could  not  Jump  across. 
Another  said  that,  smce  the  Corps  would  not 
have  the  manpower  to  police  all  the  streams, 
It  would  rely  on  farmers  to  snitch  on  each 
other. 

Needless  to  say,  the  Corps  was  flooded 
with  angry  conunents.  But  then,  as  environ- 
mental groups  and  officials  who  took  time  to 
read  the  regulations  had  a  chance  to  react, 
a  counterattack  was  begun  EPA  Adm.inis- 
trator  Russell  Train  sharply  rebuked  the 
Corps  and  demanded  that  Lt.  Gen.  William 
C.  Grlbble  of  the  Corps  take  immediate 
action   to  correct  the   false   statement* 

Finally,  m  July,  the  Corps  backed  down. 
Hard.  .Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Army 
Victor  Veysey  assured  the  House  Public 
Works  Committee  that  the  Corps  never  had 
any  intention  of  Interfering  with  normal 
farming,  ranching  or  forestry  operations. 
He  said  no  one  was  more  astonished  than 
he  that  the  misstatements  had  been  made: 
it  wouldn't   happen   again. 

And  It  didn't.  Where  there  had  been  re- 
sistance and  breast -beating,  the  Corps  suc- 
c'.mbed  to  what  even  its  harshest  critics  saw 
as  an  evenhanded  concern  for  the  environ- 
ment. Such  an  about-face,  cne  EPA  ofBclal 
said,  "is  really  more  possible  in  a  military 
organization  than  a  civil  bureaucracy  They 
had  their  orders  and  they  carried  them  c.it." 

New  regulations,  WTltten  in  collaboration 
with  the  EPA.  were  published  en  July  26, 
1975.  They  did  indeed  envision  a  wide  pro- 
gram of  permit  issuing — but.  according  to 
officials,  moderate  and  reasonably.  At  least, 
that's  what  the  court  seemed  t«  require 

In  a  three-phased  program,  the  regula- 
tions required  permits  immiedlately  for  dis- 
charge of  dredge<3  or  fill  material  into  coastal 
waters  and  inland  navigable  water?  and 
adjacent  wetland.s  A  second  pha.se.  that  goes 
into  effect  July  1,  1976.  extends  this  author- 
ity into  primary  tributaries,  lakes  and  adja- 
cent wetlands.  The  third  and  final  phase, 
beginning  a  year  lat*r,  goes  into  all  navi- 
gable waters  meaning  lakes  of  6  acres  or 
more  and  streams  with  a  flow  of  at  least  5 
cubic  feet  per  second. 

But  the  regulations  were  remarkable  not 
so  much  for  what  they  included  but  what 
they  specifically  excluded 

ExcUided  froir;  regulation  were  drainage 
and  irrigation  ditches,  stock  watering  p"rds 
and  settline  basins  and  farming  act-.Mt.es 
"such  as  plowing,  cultivating,  seeding  and 
harvesting  for  the  production  of  food,  fiber 
and  forest  products."  Again:  "Farming  con- 
servation practices  such  as  terracing  check 
dams  and  land-levelling  would  also  not  be 
regulated  'unless  they  occur  in  navigable 
waters." 

In  addition,  the  engineers  held  meetlnga 
around  the  country  to  make  sure  people  ■n- 
derstr>od  the  re'-ulatlons  Environment.ili'^ts 
now  found  themselves  on  the  side  of  the 
Corp?  of  Enelneer=  and  together  the  agency 
and  the  groups  worked  to  dispel  the  past 
m.lsunderstandings 

That  should  have  been  that  But  It  wasn't. 
Like  a  fire  smoldering  under  ashes,  the  Corps' 
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orlglnal  untruths,  perpetuated  by  critics  of 
the  program,  lived  on.  They  wouK  continue 
to  burn  brightly,  not  only  In  the  minds  of 
the  public  but  in  the  minds  of  ti;  embers  of 
Congress  and  In  the  minds  of  m  smbers  of 
the  committee  that  held  overslgh  hearings 
on  the  water  quality  act. 

More  than  one  observer  offere  1  the  ex- 
planation that  Congress  is  not  Int  srested  In 
the  facts  but  only  the  public  per  lept'.on  of 
the  ftu:t8. 

COVFRNORS   JOIN   IN 

Neither  the  public  nor  Congress  got  much 
help  from  the  USDA  A  month  aft<  r  the  new 
regulations  were  published— after  the  gov- 
ernment a  position  was  supposedly  -eversed 
the  Department  sent  out  a  pr^  release 
which  began: 

Washington.  Aug.  8 —New  d 
flir  regulations  of  the  US.  Armj 
Engineers  Impose  the  threat  of  cu  nbersome 
time-consuming  procedures'  on  fa  mers^and 
ranchers  every  time  they  clean  ( 
build  a  pond,  according  to  Robert 
assistant  secretary  of  agriculture 
servatlon.  research  and  education 

The  USDA  kept  this  up  for  mi  nths  For 
Instance,  at  a  breakfast  meeting  last  No- 
vember with  repreaentatlves  of  he  South 
Carolina  Association  of  Conservi  tlon  Dis- 
tricts. Paul  A  Vander  Myde.  Long-  assistant. 
lashed  out  at  "this  404  sltuatlo  i."  calling 
It  federal  land-use  control  by  ano  her  name 
"It  could  be  construed  as  federal  taJ^lng  of 
privately  owned  land  rights  wl  iicmt  due 
process  of  law  and  certainly  wi  hout  Just 
compensation,"  he  said. 

The  soil  conservation  dlstrlctB,  guided  by 
their  national  aasoclatlon  In  W  ishlngton, 
kept  up  a  steady  campaign  agali  st  404.  as 
did  the  National  Farm  Bureau  'ederallon 
and  a  number  of  other  grass-roots  organiza- 
tions Many  of  the  governors  Jolnfed  In  and 
so  did  their  state  ports  authorities!  Then  the 
industries— home  builders,  road  biilders  and 
dredgers — and  finally  some  of  the  unions  - 
particularly  the  dredging  operator  i  and  the 
harbor  crews— added  their  voices. 

In  short,  congressmen  were  swam  sed.  They 
faced  angry  farmers  at  home  and  In  ireaslngly 
organized  lobbyists  In  Washington.  And  they 
witnessed  a  divided  government. 

Furthermore,  it  was  becoming  apparent 
tl.at  the  entire  federal  water  polltJ  tlon  con- 
trol effort  was  bogged  down.  Coi  gressmen 
wers  convinced  that  It  was  the  EPA  bureauc- 
racy that  was  unnecessarily  tying  ip  grant* 
for  municipal  water  treatment  pi  mts.  The 
agency  was  being  charged  with  1  Inderlng. 
rather  than  promoting,  the  cleant  p  of  mu- 
nicipal wastes. 

The  temptation  to  strike  out  a  the  en- 
vironmental bureaucracy  had  pr(  wn  dan- 
gerously by  the  time  the  Public  W(  rks  Com- 
mittee began  markxip  sessions  on  ^  'ater  pol- 
lution control  amendments.  Coi  gressmen 
didn't  like  the  way  the  governi  lent  had 
backed  into  wetlands  protection,  th  s  way  the 
Judges  and  the  bureaucrats  w  sre — once 
again — deciding  national  policy. 

rCELING    THE    PRESST7RB 

But  most  people  Involved,  incluc  Ing  com- 
mittee staff,  figured  nothing  woulc  be  done 
about  Section  404  until  next  yea  when  a 
massive  review  of  the  act  Is  schi  duled  to 
take  place.  The  most  that  could  hap  pen,  they 
said,  would  be  a  temporary  slowdo'  rn  of  the 
regulations  while  Congress  decided  whether 
to  write  a  real  wetlands  bill.  But  :he  pres- 
sures were  such  that  anything  couli  1  happen. 

There  Is  In  Washington  a  lawyi  r  named 
Robert  E.  Losch.  Along  with  othe  r  clients, 
he  represents  the  National  Assoc  atlon  of 
Dredging  Contractors  and  the  Int«  rnatlonal 
Association  of  Operating  Engineers,  the  ones 
who  operate  machinery  in  the  p  >rt8.  The 
dredging  business  has  been  slow  t  lese  days 


and  so  Is  the  harbor  business.  And  Loach's 
clients  are  upset. 

They  believe  that  the  new  restrictions  on 
dumping  dredged  materials  are  sending  costs 
out  of  sight.  They  no  longer  can  simply 
dump  the  material  In  wetlands  areas  above 
the  high -water  mark  the  way  they  u.sed  to. 
Furthermore,  the  Corps,  long  a  friend  of  the 
dredgers.  Is  saying  that  areas  that  are  pe- 
rlodicalljf  flooded  qualify  as  wetland.s  That's 
bad  for  business 

Losch  Is  an  affable  man.  late  40s,  Mid- 
western He  recently  brought  a  tiny  hermit 
crab  all  the  way  back  from  Hilton  Head  and 
gave  It  to  the  aquarium  at  the  Department 
of  Commerce  because  he  was  afraid  It  would 
fall  prey  to  seagulls. 

Bob  Losch  likes  the  way  things  work  on 
the  Hin  and  will  admit  to  playing  a  part  In 
a  lot  of  key  legislation.  Like  the  deepwater 
ports  bill  and.  interestingly,  the  original 
Section  404  of  the  water  quality  act  He 
didn't  actually  write  any  legislation,  al- 
though some  people  apparently  think  so.  but 
he  knows  the  subjects  well  and  has  plenty 
of  helpful  suggestions.  He's  a  coriproml?er. 

A  few  weeks  ago.  Losch  began  getting  pres- 
sure from  a  number  of  port.i  authorities — 
among  them  Charleston  and  Corpus  Chrlstl — 
to  do  sf'mothlng  about  Section  404  He  thus 
began  coordinating  the  lobbying  effort  to 
bring  this  about.  It  was  not  a  massive  un- 
dertaking. Most  of  the  lobbyists  dirt  not 
think  there  was  a  chance  to  do  anything  this 
year 

The  American  Farm  Bureau  Federation 
sent  letters  to  all  committee  members  on  the 
Friday  before  the  vote  and  urged  bureaus 
In  states  that  had  committee  members  to  do 
some  calling  The  forestry  products  people 
did  some  low-key  lobbying. 

Losch.  figuring  there  might  be  room  for 
compromise,  pushed  a  bill  that  would  have 
allowed  states  to  Issue  their  own  i>ermlt.s 
for  filling  In  land  areas  above  the  high-wat- 
er mark.  All  the  lobbyists  knew  that  Rep. 
John  Breaux  (D.-La.)  Intended  to  Introduce 
his  amendment  to  restrict  the  Corps'  wetland 
Jurisdiction,  but  they  thought  It  would  be 
shot  down. 

"I  nearly  fell  out  of  my  chair,"  said  Keith 
Hundley  of  the  Weyerhaeuser  Company 
about  what  happened  next. 

PARTY -LINE   VOTS 

It  was  a  perceptible  shifting  of  power  blocs 
In  the  conxmlttee.  Chairman  Bob  Jones  of 
Alabama,  wielding  five  proxies,  made  some 
brief  remarks  about  restrictions  never  in- 
tended by  Congress.  But  the  real  signal  wa.s 
an  unexpectedly  heated  pitch  for  the  Breaux 
amendment  by  the  man  who  expects  to  be 
the  committee's  next  chairman,  Jlra  Wright 
of  Texas. 

Wright,  considered  a  smart,  articulate  man. 
has  had  what  environmentalists  view  was  an 
Increasingly  poor  record.  He  has  been  ac- 
cused of  being  In  the  pockets  of  the  bill- 
board lobby  and  of  pushing  pork  barrel  proj- 
ects In  his  district  against  environmental 
Interests.  Such  accusations  make  hlin  angry. 
In  fact,  environmentalists  themselves  have 
recently  made  him  angry. 

"I  am  not  aware  that  they  have  been 
elected  to  speak  for  the  environment;  I  have 
been."  he  said  In  an  Interview  "I  was  an  en- 
vironmentalist before  many  of  them  even 
heard  the  word.  Hell.  I  was  fighting  for  soil 
and  water  conservation  back  when  I  was  a 
kid  In  the  Texas  legislature." 

Envlronmentall.sts  have  been  generally 
friendly  with  Wright,  not  wanting  to  make 
enemies  with  the  expected  next  chairman  of 
a  committee  as  Important  as  Public  Works. 
But  his  actions  on  404  may  have  edged  him 
Into    the   ranks   of   the    Dirty    Dozen. 

Wright  asserted  at  the  committee  meeting 
that  "any  farmer  or  anybody  who  Is  going 
to  dredge  and  fill  around  any  water,  any 
stock  pond,  any  stream,  any  little  creek 
running  through  his  property"  will  have  to 
get  permission  from  the  Corps  of  Engineers. 


Furthermore,  he  claimed,  "Anybody  who 
wants  to  have  a  little  terrace  across  his  prop- 
erty to  hold  his  land  as  a  soil  conservation 
measure  is  going  to  have  to  go  to  the  Corps 
to  get  a  permit."  Several  other  committee 
members  echoed  these  beliefs. 

It  appeared  that  the  Corps'  careful  efforts 
to  clarify  Its  position,  even  the  extraordi- 
narily specific  regulations,  had  little  Impact 
on  the  committee.  The  vote  fell  largely  along 
party  lines,  with  Republicans,  following  the 
lead  of  their  ranklnf-  member.  William 
Harsha.  voting  against  Breaux. 

Wright  now  concedes  that  the  committee 
may  have  gone  too  far.  He  said  that  EPA  Ad- 
ministrator Train  recently  expressed  concern 
to  him  that.  In  passing  the  amendment,  "we 
may  have  restricted  the  Corps  to  a  lesser  ap- 
plication than  we  wanted  to.  Maybe  he's 
right." 

Wright  said  he  may  offer  an  amendment 
on  the  floor  of  the  House  that  would  delay 
implementation  of  phases  2  and  3  of  the 
regulations,  giving  Congress  time  to  conduct 
an  In-depth  Inquiry. 

That  will  be  fine  with  Breaux.  although 
he  win  fight  all  the  way  for  his  amendment. 
"I  may  get  my  rear  end  beat  on  the  floor, 
but  at  least  Congress  will  have  expressed  Its 
Intent."  he  says.  "I  got  their  attention." 

The  lobbyists  will  be  fighting,  too.  On  the 
Industrial-agricultural  side,  those  who  would 
have  settled  for  a  moderate  change  are  say- 
ing. "We  now  go  for  Breaux."  On  the  environ- 
mental side,  the  Section  404  flght  has  pushed 
some  of  the  purely  educational  groups  Into 
active  lobbying.  It  will  be  quite  a  flght  when 
the  bill  gets  to  the  House  floor. 

Whatever  happens.  Wright  feels  that  Con- 
gress Is  Just  reacting  to  public  alarm  over 
increasing  intrusions  of  the  federal  govern- 
ment Into  the  dally  lives  of  Americans.  Wlaen 
those  Americans  happen  to  be  farmers,  that's 
political  trouble. 

There  seems  to  be  a  general  bureaucratic 
head  hunt  in  Co:.gress  this  year.  Among 
other  alleged  excesses.  Wright  lists  busing, 
the  seat  belt  interlock,  the  paperwork  de- 
mands of  the  Occupational  Safety  and  Health 
Administration  and  a  host  of  "nitpicking" 
EPA  demands. 

This  may  be  a  year  of  running  for  cover. 

"When  a  guy  like  Jimmy  Carter  runs  for 
President  and  rails  against  the  Washington 
bureaucracy,  it  has  to  tell  you  something," 
Wright  said. 


INTRODUCTORY  ST.MEMENT  ON 
FRANKING  BILL 

'Mr.  OTTINGER  asked  and  was  given 
permLsslon  to  extend  J^is  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  Include  ex- 
traneous matter. ) 

Mr.  OTTINGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  or- 
der for  Members  to  represent  the  people 
effectively,  we  must  be  aware  of  their 
views  on  the  major  Issues  that  face  the 
country.  Many  Members  send  question- 
naires to  every  household  to  ascertain 
their  views.  A  large  number  of  cnm- 
plaints  are  received  that  we  can  send 
out  the  questionnair&s  on  the  frank,  but 
they  have  to  pay  postage  to  mall  the 
answer.  To  overcome  this  inequity.  I  am 
today  sponsoring  legislation  to  permit 
constituents  to  return  these  question- 
naires for  free  on  the  frank. 

My  bill  permits  the  postage  free  re- 
turn of  only  a  questionnaire  answer 
sheet — either  enclopcd  with  the  ques- 
tionnaire In  an  envelope  or  to  be  de- 
tached from  It. 

Effective  communication  with  con.stl- 
tuents  Ls  imperative  if  we  are  going  to 
represent  them  adequat<>ly  The  problem 
of  not  being  aware  of  the  views  of  Uie 
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people  "AC  represent  i.'^  a  serious  one:  yet 
at  the  same  time  we  can  do  something 
to  help  the  situation  now.  This  bill  re- 
presents a  responsible,  practical  ."^tep  to 
increase  tiie  public  voice  m  Congress. 
llie  text  of  the  bill  follows. 

II  R     1382.^ 

A  bill  to  amend  title  39,  United  States  Code, 
to  provide  that  any  person  receiving  a  ques- 
tionnaire from  a  Member  of  Congress  may 
return  such  questloi.nalre  under  the  frank 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives    of    the    United    States    of 
America  In  Congress  asaembled,  That  section 
3210    of    title    39.    United    States     Code,     is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  subsection : 

"(g)(1)  Any  congressional  questionnaire 
which  Is  frankable  under  subsection  (a) 
(3)  (C)  of  this  section  may  be  returned  as 
franked  mall  by  the  person  receiving  such 
questionnaire  to  the  Member  of  Congress 
mailing  such  questionnaire,  .^ny  such  ques- 
tionnaire shall  contain  a  preprinted  frank  to 
enable  the  return  of  such  questionnaire  in 
accordance  with  this  subsection. 

"(2)  Any  mall  matter  which  Is  mailed  as 
franked  mall  In  accordance  with  this  sub- 
section may  not  Include  any  material  un- 
related to  the  questionnaire  involved  or  un- 
necessary for  the  completion  of  such  ques- 
tionnaire". 


THE  LATE  HONOR  ABLF  LIVINGSTON 
T.  MERCHANT 

(Mr.  MORGAN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneou.=:  matter.) 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Na- 
tion has  lost  one  of  its  ablest  and  most 
dedicated  citizens  with  the  death  of  the 
Honorable  Livingston  T.  Merchant. 

As  a  young  man  with  a  successful  ca- 
reer in  finance.  Livingston  Merchant 
joined  the  State  Department  early  in 
World  War  II  to  take  part  in  our  defense 
effort.  He  served  initially  in  the  division 
of  defense  materials. 

Fortunately  for  our  countr>-.  he  chose 
to  remain  In  Government  ranks  and  he 
entered  the  Foreism  Service  after  the 
V  ar.  He  went  on  to  become  one  of  the 
nio^t  distinguished  career  diplomats  of 
tlie  Nation's  postwar  period. 

After  early  as-si^nments  connected 
With  Far  Eastern  alfairs.  he  took  on  im- 
portant roles  in  tlie  reconstruction  of 
Kurope  and  tlie  building  of  N.'^TO.  He 
twice  was  a,sslstant  Secretary-  of  State 
for  European  Affairs,  he  twice  .':crvcd  as 
Ambasasdor  to  Canada,  and  late  in  the 
Eisenhower  administration  he  held  the 
high  post  of  Undersecretary  of  State  for 
Po'":cal  Affairs. 

Livy  Merchant  served  In  Democratic 
and  Republican  administrations  alike 
with  talent  and  devotion  to  his  country. 
He  was  both  an  expert  in  eeonomlc  af- 
fairs, and  an  accomplished  negotiator  on 
problems  ranging  from  Germany  to  Pan- 
ama. 

We  are  grateful  for  his  ser\'lce.  and 
saddened  by  hLs  death.  I  extend  sincerest 
condolences  to  his  family. 


J     ,1.    P.    REM.ARKS   ON   THE   ROBIN- 
SON-PATMAN  ACT 
'^Mr.   PICKLE   asked   and    was   given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 


point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  PICKLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  unlike 
previou.s  years,  there  are  several  front- 
page i.s.sues  generated  by  the  FTC  this 
year.  Logically,  these  items  are  being 
discu.'-sed  today. 

Becau.se  of  these  issues.  I  think  it  is 
very  important  to  discuss  the  Roblnson- 
Patnian  Act  and  the  PTC  today. 

Beyond  this,  this  FTC  authorization 
bill  make.':  the  first  such  authuiizatlon 
since  the  pa-'^sing  of  Dean  Wright  Pat- 
man  of  Texas.  I  think  that  many  ob- 
servers outside  of  the  Congress  had  let 
slip  from  mind  the  fact  that  the  Patman 
in  RobLn^on-Patman  meant  Wright 
Patman,  The  Robinson-Patman  Act.  the 
Magna  Carta  for  small  business  in 
America,  was  his  bill,  his  legislation. 

Personally.  I  feel  that  those  of  us  who 
believe  in  this  law  would  be  very  derelict 
if  we  did  not  discuss  the  current  statu? 
of  De.an  Patraan's  great  legislative  leg- 
acy. 

Since  we  are  looking  at  the  Federal 
Trade  Commis.'^ion  today.  I  do  not  wish 
to  take  the  time  to  discus.s  extensively 
the  onslaught  being  made  on  this  leg- 
islation. In  passing.  I  will  say  that  sel- 
dom do  we  see  the  big  money  boys  mak- 
ing medicine  with  the  well-men ning  con- 
sumerists.  But  this  is  what  is  happening 
in  the  attack  against  the  Robinson-Pat- 
man  Act. 

It  is  easy  to  understand  why  an  ad- 
mirJstration.  which  is  friendly  toward 
big  busine.ss.  would  want  to  emasculate 
the  Robuison-Patman  Act.  a  law  which 
is  designed  to  help  keep  competition 
keen.  Not  so  easy  to  conceive  is  why  cer- 
tain consumer  gr.iups  have  swallowed 
tlie  line  that  the  Robin.son-Patman  Act 
is  anticompetition.  This  is  a  view  tl:iat 
leads  one  to  cut  one's  nose  off  despite  the 
best  of  efforts. 

Certainly,  a  big  baker\-.  or  a  big  beer 
maker,  or  a  b!.?  supermarket  chain,  or 
whatever  big,  can  go  into  a  market,  offer 
discounts  to  wholesalers  and  retailers. 
and  undersell  the  local  or  regional  bak- 
ers, brewers,  or  grocers.  As  the  local  peo- 
ple are  fit-'hting  the  big  people,  the  con- 
sumer may  be  paying  lower  prices.  B'at 
once  the  local  people  are  driven  from, 
busine.ss,  what  happens?  The  answer  is 
clear — a  marketplace  monopoly  is  created 
and  the  prices  go  up  permanently.  In  the 
end,  the  \iolation  of  the  Robinson-Pat- 
man  Act  means  the  consumer  pays,  and 
pays,  and  pays. 

So  in  my  opinion,  and  I  have  listened 
to  many  an  economic  expert  on  this,  the 
con^.umer  advocates  joiiiing  with  big 
business  and  this  administration  to  get 
rid  of  the  Robinson-Patman  Act  are 
being  led  down  the  primrose  path. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  confess  to  saying  more 
about  the  outside  attack  on  the  Robin- 
son-Patman Act  than  I  intended,  but  I 
do  react  strongly  to  these  attacks. 

On  the  other  hand.  I  think  even  a  part- 
time  obsen'er  of  the  Congress  can  realize 
this  Congress  is  not  going  to  repeal  the 
RobirLson-Patman  Act 

So,  de  jure,  the  Robinson-Patman  Act 
remains  entrenched.  The  problem  is,  Mr. 
Chairman,  the  Robinson-Patman  Act  Ls 
being  repealed  de  facto;  p.r.i  the  chief 
culprit  is  the  very  agency  we  are  author- 


izing today— the  Federal  Trade  Commis- 
sion. 

I  say  this  without  any  real  malice  to- 
ward the  PTC.  I  am  not  out  to  get  the 
FTC.  The  FTC  has  heard  from  me  when 
I  have  di-sagreed  with  some  of  its  actions, 
but  I  have  never  advocated  that  the 
agency  be  abolished. 

In  fact,  if  anything.  I  implore  tiie  FTC 
to  carrj'  out  its  congressional  mandate 
to  enforce  the  Robinson-Patman  Act. 

During  the  93d  Congress,  it  was  my 
privilege  to  chair  a  series  of  oversight 
hearings  on  tlie  FTC  and  its  recent  ac- 
tivities on  the  Robuison-Patman  Act 
The  conclusion  I  drew  from  the  heanngs 
was  that  the  FTC  had  a  lack,  or  even 
next  to  none,  of  acti\ity  in  this  Robm- 
son-Patman  area. 

For  example,  m  1960  there  were  130 
complaints  and  45  orders  by  tiie  FTC 
under  the  Robmson-Patman  statute 
With  the  advent  of  a  new  attitude  m  the 
late  1960"E  and  early  1970's.  those  ac- 
tions dwindled  drastically.  In  fiscal  year 
1975  there  were  just  2  complaint?  and  3 
orders.  To  me,  tiil<=  record  spells  de  facto 
repeal  of  the  law  by  l^TC  officials.  Please 
rem^cmber,  Congress  has  never  instruct.ed 
the  FTC  to  diich  enforcement  of  this 
longstanding  national  policy. 

So  with  this  legislation.  I  urge  the 
Congress  to  send  the  FTC  a  message 
that's  loud  and  clear — a  message  tliat 
says  "Enforce  the  Robinson-Patman 
Act  " 

.^s  we  -.vatch  the  FTC.  all  of  us  who 
are  supporters  of  the  Robinson-Patman 
Act  should  be  prepared  to  do  more  than 
make  speeches.  It  may  be  necessary  to 
be  doubly  diligent  at  Senate  confirma- 
tion hearings  on  nominees  for  the  Com- 
mLssion  As  Ho'ase  Members,  however, 
our  greatest  control  should  center 
around  the  appropriations  process,  either 
by  earmarking  money  or  holding  money 
back. 

In  conclusion.  I  ask  the  committee  to 
remain  on  guard  to  see  that  the  FTC 
undoes  its  unilateral  repeal  of  the  Robin- 
son-Patman Act. 


HOW  TO  S A\T:  S 1 50  ^^LLION  A  YEAR  ? 
LETS  HAVE  BETTER  RECORDS 
MANAGEMENT 

Mr.  RAND.ALL  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.  • 

Mr.  RANDALL  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
pleased  to  introduce  the  "Federal  Records 
Management  Amendments  of  1976."  The 
Federal  Government's  records  manage- 
ment program,  is  now  more  than  25  years 
old.  It  needs  u;xiating  and  clarifying. 
The  gTov,-th  ol  Go\'crnment  and  new 
technologies  like  quick-copj-ing.  micro- 
graphics, and  automation  have  thrust 
recordkeeping  and  records  manage- 
ment into  a  new  dimension.  Moreover. 
Congress  again  needs  to  rea.ssert  its  pur- 
pose that  there  be  strong,  clearly  defined 
administrative  authority  to  deal  quickly 
and  effectively  with  today's  huge,  com- 
plex problems. 

The  Government  Operations  Commit- 
t.ee's  Subcommittee  on  Government 
Acti\ities  and  Transportation,  which  I 
have  the  honor  to  chair,  held  hearings 
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last  July  1 1  on  records  managfement  leg- 
Lslation.  Witnesses  from  th  General 
Services  Administration  and  t  e  General 
Accounting  Office  considered  It  a  con- 
servative estimate  that  a  savl  ig  of  $150 
million  a  year  could  result  fr  )m  enact- 
ment of  the  legislation.  How  conseiva- 
tlve  Is  Indicated  by  the  fact  thi  t  this  sav- 
ing equals  a  mere  1  percent  c  I  the  total 
annual  cost  to  the  Govemn  ent  of  Its 
records  management. 

This  bill  IS  based  on  leglsla  Ion  intro- 
duced last  year  in  the  form  o  12  identi- 
cal or  closely  related  bills  sp  )nsored  by 
71  Members.  The  various  bU  s  are  gen- 
erally grouped  under  H.R.  4j74  or  H.R. 
2265.  introduced  by  Mr.  Wh*e  and  Mr. 
Archer.  Both  have  joined  asjcosponsors 
of  our  new  bill,  along  wltli  Chairman 
Brooks  of  the  Committee  ( n  Govern- 
ment Operations  and  Mesj  -s.  Horton 
and  Thone  ranking  minori  y  members 
of  the  committee  and  the  su  xommittee 
respectively. 

When  the  original  Fedei  al  Records 
Act  was  passed  in  1950,  it  became  title  5 
of  the  Federal  Property  and  Kdmlnlstra- 
tive  Services  Act.  These  prdvlslons  now 
appear  as  part  of  title  44  oi  the  United 
States  Code,  enacted  as  pa  Itive  law  in 
1968.  The  law  gave  the  Adm  nistrator  of 
General  Services  central  s  afT  respon- 
slbUity  for  the  Federal  reco  ds  manage- 
ment program.  ThLs  include  1  developing 
and  Improving  standards,  procedures, 
and  techniques  for  better  records  man- 
agement, including  records  disposition. 
The  Administrator  also  got  responsibil- 
ity for  Inspecting  agency  records  and 
practices  and  for  establishL  ig  and  oper- 
ating Federal  records  cente  rs. 

After  the  hearings,  we  b«  gan  a  period 
of  Intensive  analysis  of  the  >llls,  the  rec- 
ord, and  existing  law. 

From  the  review  emergec  a  consensus 
that  altliough  a  wholesale  replacement 
of  the  present  language  bas  ^  on  the  old 
Federal  Records  Act  was  n  3t  necessary, 
there  was  clear  need  to  update,  clarify, 
and  streamline  existing  law. 

In  the  main,  the  bill  now  provides  bet- 
ter and  more  consistent  definitions,  a 
strong  declaration  of  reco-ds  manage- 
ment objectives,  and  carel  ul  enumera- 
tion of  the  responsibilities  c  I  the  Admin- 
istrator of  General  Services  with  respect 
to  records  management. 

The  bill  Is  composite  li  Its  inputs, 
which  come  from  many  slles:  The  au- 
thors of  the  prior  bills,  tie  Committee 
on  Government  Operations ,  the  General 
Services  Administration,  the  Congres- 
sional Research  Service,  thi  General  Ac- 
counting Office,  the  Joint  (Tommittee  on 
Printing,  and  the  Commission  on  Fed- 
eral Paperwork.  It  represerts  very  broad 
agreement. 

Let  me  add  my  apprecls  tlon  here  for 
the  cooperation  and  help  we  have  re- 
ceived from  our  full  committee  chair- 
man and  from  the  ranling  minority 
members  of  the  commltteq  and  subcom- 
mittee. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  cost,  effcrt,  and  phys- 
ical space  required  for  Federal  paper- 
work are  mushrooming.  Itils  vital  to  the 
efficiency  and  economy  of  Government 
operations  that  such  gro^sth  be  system- 
atically curbed  and  contained.  Our  leg- 
islation is  essential  to  thiit  end.  I  look 


forward  to  early  favorable  action  by  our 
subcommittee  and  committee  so  that 
this  excellent  piece  of  legislation  may  be 
brought  before  the  Hoine 


LEAVE  OF  ABSENCE 

By  unanimous  consent,  leave  of  ab- 
sence was  granted  to: 

Mr.  Danielson  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
O'Neill),  for  today,  on  account  of  of- 
ficial business  of  the  Committee  on  Vet- 
erans* Affairs. 

Mr.  Michel  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Rhodes),  for  today,  on  account  of  per- 
sonal reasons. 

Mr.  MiLFORD  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
O'Neill  ' ,  for  todav  on  account  of  Illness. 


SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 

Bv  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
address  the  House,  following  the  legisla- 
tive program  and  any  special  orders 
heretofore  entered,  was  granted  to: 

Mr.  Downey  of  New  York,  for  15  min- 
utes, today,  and  to  Include  extraneous 
matter. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Brodhead)  and  to  revise  and 
extend  their  remarks  and  Include  ex- 
traneous matter : ) 

Mr.  Annunzio,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Gonzalez,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr  Vanik,  for  15  minutes,  today. 

Mrs.  Collins  of  Illinois,  for  5  minutes, 
today. 

Mr.  Cotter,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  DoDD,  for  10  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  DoMiNicK  V.  Da.viels,  for  5  min- 
utes, today. 

Ms.  Abzuc,  for  60  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Charles  H.  Wilson  of  California, 
for  60  minutes,  on  May  24. 

Mr.  MuRWiY  of  New  York,  for  60  min- 
utes, on  May  24. 

Ms.  H«>tT7MAN,  for  15  minutes,  today. 


Mr  Derwinski 

(The  following  Members  tat  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Brodhead  I  and  to  Include 
extraneous  matter: ) 

Mr.  Anitdnzio  in  six  Instances. 

Mr.  Gonzalez  in  three  Instances. 

Mr.  Anderson  of  California  In  three 
Instances 

Mr.  Brown  of  California  In  10  In- 
stances. 

Mr.  Santini. 

Mr.  Rosenthal. 

Mr.  Waxman  in  two  Instances. 

Mr.  Hawkins. 

Mr.  ROYBAL. 
Mrs.  SCHROEDER. 

Mrs.  Meyner. 
Mr.  McDonald  of  Georgia. 
Mr.  Eraser  in  three  instances. 
Mr   Charles  H.  Wilson  of  California 
in  two  Instances. 
Mr.  DE  Lugo. 
Mr.  AuCoiN. 

Mr.  Harris  in  10  Instances. 
Mr.  R  angel  In  10  Instances. 
Mr.  Weaver. 

Mr.  HUNGATE. 

Mr.  Gaydos. 

Mr.  Harrington. 

Mr.  Stokes. 

Mrs.  Sullivan. 

Mr.  Evins  of  Tennessee. 

Mr.  Fascell. 

Mr.  DoMiNicK  'V.  Daniels. 

Mr.  Fithlan  In  two  Instances. 

Mr.  Vanik. 

Mr.  Kastenmeier. 

Mrs.  Chisholm. 

Mr.  Ambro. 

Mr.  Brodhead. 

Mr.  Teague  In  two  Instances. 

Mr.  Richmond. 

Mr.  RoNCALio 


EXTENSION  OI'  REM.\RKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
revise  and  extend  remarks  was  granted 
to: 

Mr.  Fish,  to  have  his  personal  ex- 
planation on  rollcall  No.  271  today  ap- 
pear in  the  Record  Immediately  after 
the  vote  on  that  rollcall. 

Mr.  Du  Pont,  to  revise  and  extend  im- 
mediately prior  to  the  vote  on  House 
Resolution  1183  in  the  House  today 

Mr.  KocH.  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks  immediately  before  the  vote  on 
House  Resolution  1183  today. 

Mr.  BuRLisoN  of  Missouri,  to  revise 
and  extend  his  remarks  Immediately 
prior  to  the  vote  on  House  Resolirtlon 
1183  in  the  House  today.  \ 

(Tlie  following  Members  'at  the  re- 
quest of  Mrs.  Smith  of  Nebraska)  and 
to  Include  extraneous  matter:) 

Mr.  Crane. 

Mr.  QuiE. 

Mr.  Hyde. 

Mr.  Grassley. 

Mr.  Wiggins. 

Mr.  Vander  Jagt. 

Mr  Del  Clawson  In  three  Instances. 

Mr  Borgener. 

Mr.  RUPPE. 

Mr.  Ketchum. 


SENATE  BILLS  AND  JOINT  RESOLU- 
TION REFERRED 

Bills  and  a  joint  resolution  of  the  Sen- 
ate of  the  following  titles  were  tak'^n 
from  the  Speaker's  table  and,  under  the 
rule,  referred  as  follows: 

S.  2398.  An  act  to  authorize  the  establish- 
ment of  the  Eugene  O'NcUl  National  His- 
toric Site,  and  for  other  purpoeee;  to  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

8.  3095.  An  act  to  increase  the  protection 
of  consumers  by  reducing  permlsRlble  devia- 
tions In  the  manufacture  of  articles  mado  in 
whole  or  In  part  of  gold;  to  the  Committee  on 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 

S.J.  Rea.  196.  Joint  resolution  providing  for 
the  expresslonto  Her  Majesty,  Queen  Eni?A- 
beth  11,  of  the  appreciation  of  the  pe 'ple 
of  the  United  States  for  the  bequcn  of  James 
Smlthson  to  th©  United  States,  enabling  th«» 
establishment  of  the  Smithsonian  Institu- 
tion; to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and 
Civil  Service. 


ENROIiED  BILLS  SIGNED 

Mr  HAYS  of  Ohio,  from  the  Commit- 
tee on  House  Administration,  reported 
that  that  committee  had  examined  and 
found  truly  enrolled  bills  of  the  Hou.-^e 
of  the  following  titles,  which  were  there- 
upon signed  by  the  Speaker: 

HJR.  7656.  An  act  to  enable  cattle  produc- 
ers to  establish,  finance,  and  carry  out  a  r(>- 
ordlnated  program  of  research,  produce  and 
constimer  Information  and  promotion  to 
Improve,  maintain,  anrl  develop  m&rkev-  for 
cattle,  beef,  and  beef  products; 
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H  R  8957,  An  act  to  raise  the  limitation 
on  approprtath^ne  for  the  U,S.  C(jmnil,sslon 
o:.  Civil  Rlglitf.   and 

HR,  12216  An  act  to  amend  'he  Domestic 
V  •;unt<*r  Service  Act  of  1973  U)  extend  the 
operation  of  cenaln  programs  by  the  ACTION 
Agency. 

SENATE  ENROLLED  BELL  SIGNED 

The  SPE.\KER  announced  his  signa- 
ture to  an  enrolled  bill  of  the  Senate  of 
the  following  title: 

S.  510.  An  act  to  amend  the  Federal  Food 
Dr;ig,  and  Cosmetic  Act  to  provide  for  the 
safety  and  efToctlveness  of  medi  al  devices 
Intended  for  human  use.  and  for  other  pur- 
p  ises. 


ADJOURNMEINT 


Mr.  BRODHEAD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
that  the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  v,'as  agreed  to;  accord- 
ingly (at  3  o'clock  and  22  minutes  p.m.", 
the  House  adjourned  until  tomorrow, 
Tuesday,  May  18,  1976.  at  12  o'clock 
noon. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMXTNICATIONS,  ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXIV,  executive 
communications  were  taken  Iroin  the 
Speaker's  table  and  ref<  rred  as  follows: 

3266.  A  letter  from  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  transmlttlnp  a  proposed  sup- 
plemental appropriation  for  fls  al  year  1976 
for  foreign  assistance  (H.  Doc,  No,  94-498); 
to  the  Committee  on  Appropriations  and 
ordered  to  be  printed. 

3267.  A  letter  from  the  Under  Secretary 
of  Housing  and  Urban  Development,  trans- 
mitting the  Department's  comment.';  on 
the  report  of  the  Comptroller  General  dated 
April  20,  1976  (H.  Doc.  No.  94-^66)  on  the 
alleged  rescission  of  rental  housing  a,sslst- 
ance  funds:  to  the  Committee  on  Appro- 
priations. 

3268.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary 
of  Defense  (Comptroller),  transmitting  a 
report  on  the  value  of  property,  supplies. 
and  commodities  provided  by  the  Berlin 
Magistrate,  and  under  the  German  Offset 
Ak-reemei.t  for  the  q"«rter  ended  March 
31.  1976,  pursuant  to  sec'.lon  719  of  Public 
l^-x  94-212;  to  the  Committee  on  Appro- 
priations. 

3269.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary 
of  Defense  (Comptroller),  transmitting  se- 
le  ed  acquisition  reports  and  the  SAR  sum- 
mary tables  for  the  quarter  ended  March  31, 
1976,  pursuant  to  section  811  of  Public  Law 
94-106;  to  the  Commltt.ee  on  Armed  Services, 

3270.  A  letter  from  the  General  Counsel 
of  the  Department  of  Defense,  transmitting 
a  draft  of  proposed  legls:atlon  to  amend 
Chapter  5  of  title  37,  United  States  Code,  to 
make  permanent  the  special  pay  provisions 
for  reenllstment  and  enlistment  bonu.=es,  and 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services. 

3271.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury,  transmitting  a  draft  of 
proposed  legislation  to  provide  for  Inrceased 
participation  by  the  United  States  In  the 
International  Bank  for  Reconstruction  and 
Development,  and  for  other  purposes:  to  the 
Committee  on  Banking,  Currency  and 
Housing. 

3272  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury,  transmitting  a  draft  of  pro- 
pased  legl.slatlon  to  provide  for  Increased 
parttrlpatlnn  by  the  United  States  In  the 
A.s;an  Development  Bank;  to  the  Committee 
or  Banking,  Currency  and  Housing, 

3273,  A  letter  from  the  .'Acting  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury,  trar.8mlttlng  a  draft  of 
proposed  legislation  to  provide  for  Increased 


participation  by  the  United  States  In  the 
Asian  IJevelapwnent  F*und;  to  the  Committee 
on  Banking.  Currency  and  Housing. 

3274  A  letter  from  the  Administrator  of 
General  Services,  transmitting  a  draft  of 
proposed  legl.slatlon  to  amend  the  Bank 
Holding  Company  Act  Amendments  of  1970. 
to  the  Committee  on  Banl:lng,  Currency  and 
Hou.=;lng 

3275  A  letter  from  the  President  and 
Chairman,  Export-import  Bank  of  the  Unltea 
States,  transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  leg- 
Lslatlon  to  amend  and  extend  the  Export- 
Import  Bank  Act  of  1945,  as  amended:  to  the 
Committee  on  Banking,  Currency  and  Hous- 
ing- 

3276,  A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  Cor.ncU 
of  the  Dl.strlct  of  C-olumbla.  transmitting  a 
copy  of  Council  Act  No  1-113.  "To  amend 
Regulation  72-17  relating  to  standards  of  as- 
sistance for  public  a.sslstance  applicants  and 
recipients,"  pursuant  to  section  602 'c"  of 
Public  Law  93-198:  to  the  Committee  on  the 
District  of  Colnmhla. 

3277,  A  letter  from  the  .^ttorney  General, 
transmlttlnp  a  draft  of  proposed  legislation 
to  amend  the  .Juvenile  Justice  and  Delin- 
quency Prevention  Act  of  1974.  and  for  other 
purposes:  to  the  Committee  on  Education 
and  Labor. 

3278  A  letter  from  the  Director.  Office  of 
Regulatory  Review.  Department  of  Health, 
EdiicaMon.  and  Welfare,  transmlttlnc  a  pro- 
posed allocation  formv.la  and  program  guide- 
lines for  the  postspcondary  education  com- 
prehensive statewide  planning  grants  pro- 
gram, pursuant  to  section,  431(d)  ill  of  the 
General  Education  Provisions  Act.  as 
amended:  to  the  Committee  on  Education 
and  Labor. 

3279,  A  letter  from  the  Army  Representa- 
tive, Defen.se  Privacy  Board,  transmitting  no- 
tice of  a  proposed  new  system  of  records  for 
the  National  Guard  Bureau,  pursuant  to  5 
U.S.C.  552a(0) ;  to  the  Committee  on  Govern- 
ment Operations. 

3280,  A  letter  from  the  Deptity  Assistant 
,Secretary  of  the  Interior,  transmitting  :\  copy 
of  a  proposed  contract  with  Colorado  School 
of  Mines.  Golden,  Colo.,  for  a  research  project 
entitled  "The  EfTect  of  In  Situ  Retorting  on 
Oil  Sh£.',3  Pillars."  pursuant  to  section  Hd) 
of  Public  Law  89-672:  to  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Irisiilar  Affairs, 

3281  A  letter  from  the  Deputy  As=Lstant. 
Secretary  of  the  Interior,  trar.smlttlng  a  copy 
of  a  proposed  contract  with  D'Appolonla  Con- 
sulting Engineers,  Inc.,  Pittsburgh.  Pa  .  for 
a  research  project  entitled  "Design  and  Eval- 
uation of  a  Coal  Mine  Entry  System  for 
Longwall  Top  Slicing  of  Thick  Coal  Scams," 
pursuant  to  section  lid)  of  Public  Law  89- 
672:  to  the  Committee  on  I:iterlor  a:id  In- 
sular Affairs, 

3282.  A  letter  from  the  Deputy  .'Ls=i.=tant 
Secretary  of  the  Interior,  trans:nlttnig  a 
copy  of  a  proposed  contract  with  3R  Corp,, 
Denver,  Col,,  for  a  research  project  entitled 
"Underground  Disposal  of  Spent  Shale  from 
the  Paraho  Retorting  Process."  pursuant  to 
section  1(d)  of  Pubilc  Law  89-672;  to  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and   Ini-ular  Affairs. 

3283.  A  letter  from  the  Deputy  Assistant 
Secretary  of  the  Interior,  tran.smlttlng  a 
copy  of  a  proposed  contract  with  Ceme:;ta- 
tlon  Co.,  of  America,  Inc.,  Tucson,  Ariz.,  for 
a  research  project  entitled  "Impact  Rock 
Brakers  for  Shaft  Excavation,"  pursuant  to 
section  1(d)  of  Public  Law  89-672;  to  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

3284.  A  letter  from  the  Deputy  .'^.ssistant 
Secretary  of  the  Interior,  transmitting  a 
copy  of  a  proposed  contract  of  R.  A,  Hanson 
Co.,  Inc.,  Spokane,  Wash  ,  for  a  research 
project  entitled  "Hlghwall  Mining  Equip- 
ment," pursuant  to  section  1(d)  of  Public 
Law  89  672:  to  the  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs. 

3285.  A  letter  from  the  Deputy  Assistant 
Secretary  of  the  Interior,  transmitting  a  copy 


of  a  proposed  contract  with  The  Dow  Chem- 
ical Co  ,  Midland,  Mich.,  for  a  research  proj- 
ect entitled  "Development  and  Evaluation 
of  Polymer  Modified  Portland  Cement  Con- 
crete Lagging  for  Mine  Openings."  pursuant 
to  section  1  idi  of  Public  Law  89-672:  to  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 
3286.  A  letter  from  the  Deputy  .Assistant 
Secretary  of  the  Interior,  transmitting  a  copy 
of  a  proposed  contract  with  Dravo  Corp,. 
Denver,  Col,,  for  a  research  project  entitled 
"Stope  Mechanization  Vein  Mining."  pur- 
suant to  section  1(d)  of  Pubilc  Law  89-672: 
to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs, 

3287  A  letter  from  the  Chairman.  Indian 
Claims  Commission,  transmitting  the  final 
determinations  of  the  Commission  in  Docket 
No.  18-K,  Red  hake  Band  [o'  Chi-opewa 
Indians],  et  at.  plaintiffs,  v.  The  United 
States  of  America,  defendant,  and  Docket 
No  341 -D.  The  Seneca-Cayuga  Tribe  of 
Oklahor^ta.  and  Peter  Buck,  et  aJ  .  members 
and  plaintiffs,  v.  The  United  States  of 
Ami^ica.  defendant,  pursuant  to  60  Stat. 
1055  ;25  U.S  C  70ti:  to  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs 

3288  h  letter  from  the  Chairman,  Indian 
Claims  Commission,  transmitting  the  f.nal 
determinations  of  the  Commission  in  Docket 
No,  18  L,  The  Red  Lake  Band  \of  Chippewa 
Indians  .  et  al.,  plantlfTs,  v  The  Ur.ited 
States  of  America,  defendant,  and  Docket 
No  341-C,  The  Seneca-Cayuga  Tribe  of 
Oklahoma,  and  Peter  Buck,  et  al.,  members 
and  representatives  of  members  thereof, 
plaintiffs,  v.  The  United  States  of  A'nerica. 
defendant,  pursuant  to  60  Stat  1055  [25 
U.S.C,  70tl:  to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs. 

3289  A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  Indian 
Claims  Commission,  transmitting  the  final 
determination  of  the  Co:nm,lssion  in  Docket 
No.  89,  The  Six  Nations,  et  al„  plaintiffs,  v. 
The  Vnired  States  of  America,  defendant, 
P':-=uant  to  60  Stat.  1055  '25  USC  70ti; 
to  the  Committee  on  Int.erior  and  Insular 
.'Affairs 

3290  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Secretary  of 
the  Trca-sury.  transmitting  a  draft  of  pro- 
posed leetslatlon  to  provide  for  Increased 
participation  by  the  United  States  in  the 
International  De-.elopment  .As.=oclatlon:  to 
the  Committee  on  Banking.  Currency  and 
Housing. 

3291.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary 
of  Sta*e  for  Congressional  Relations,  traius- 
mittlng  a  draft  of  proposed  legislation  to 
am.end  the  Foreign  Service  Buildings  Act, 
1926,  to  authorize  additional  appropriations: 
to  the  Con-irrir.'ee  on  International  Relatiori£. 

3292.  A  letter  from  the  Administrator, 
Agency  for  International  Development  De- 
partment of  State,  transmit  ting  a  draft  of 
tjroposed  legislation  to  amend  the  Foreign 
A.sslstance  Act  of  1961.  and  for  other  pur- 
poses: to  the  Committee  on  International 
Relations. 

3293.  A  letter  from  the  Director,  U.S.  Arms 
Control  and  Disarmament  Agency,  trans- 
mitting a  draft  of  proposed  legislation  to 
amend  the  Arms  Control  and  Disarmament 
Act.  as  amended.  In  order  to  extend  the  au- 
thorization for  appropriations:  to  the  Com- 
mittee en  International  Relations, 

3294.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Legal  Ad- 
viser for  Treaty  Affairs.  Department  of  State, 
transmitting  copies  of  international  agree- 
ment.s,  other  than  treaties,  entered  into  by 
the  United  States,  pursuant  to  section  112  (b) 
of  Public  Law  92-403:  to  the  Committee  on 
International  Relations 

3295.  A  letter  from  the  President.  Overseas 
Private  Investment  Corporation,  transmitting 
a  draft  of  proposed  legislation  to  amend  the 
Porel.irn  As=l.=  tance  .^ct  of  1961.  a.s  amended, 
to  authorize  additional  authority  for  Over- 
seas Private  Investment  Corporation  for  fiscal 
year  1978;  to  the  Committee  on  International 
Relations. 
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3296.  A  lett«r  from  the  Execu  Ive  Director. 
Federal  CommunJcatlons  Comxn  isslon,  trans- 
mitting a  report  on  the  backlo  5  of  pending 
applications  and  hearing  cases  In  the  Com- 
mission as  of  March  31.  1976,  pursuant  to 
section  6(e)  of  the  Communications  Act,  as 
amended:  to  the  Committee  en  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce. 

3297.  A  letter  from  the  Chair -nan.  Federal 
Trade  Commission,  traosmlttlt  g  the  Com- 
mission's annual  report  on  clgaiette  labeling 
and  advertising,  pursuant  to  swtlon  8(b)  of 
the  Public  Health  Cigarette  Sm<  king  Act  (84 
Stat.  89) :  to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce.  I 

3298.  A  letter  from  the  Attorhey  General, 
transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legislation 
to  authorize  the  creation  of  a  rKsord  of  ad- 
mission for  permanent  residence  In  the  cases 
of  certain  refugees  from  the  Elepubllc  of 
Vietnam.  Laos,  or  Camtr^la;  to  !  he  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary. 

3299.  A  letter  from  the  Chalrm  m.  Adminis- 
trative Conference  of  the  On  Ited  States, 
transmitting  a  draft  of  propose  1  legislation 
to  amend  the  Administrative  Coi  ference  Act; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judlcla-y. 

3300.  A  letter  from  the  Director,  National 
Science  Foundation,  transmlttlrg  a  draft  of 
proposed  legislation  authorlzlni;  appropria- 
tions for  the  National  Science  Foundation 
for  fiscal  year  1978;  to  the  Committee  on 
Science  and  Technology. 

3301.  A  letter  from  the  Qenersl  Counsel  of 
the  Department  of  Defense,  trg  osmlttlng  a 
draft  of  proposed  legislation  to  e  mend  chap- 
ter 3  of  title  37,  United  States  1  Jode,  to  ad- 
just the  pay  of  cadets  and  mU  sblpmen  at 
the  U.S.  Military.  Naval.  Air  Fore  5,  and  Coast 
Guard  Academies,  to  equalize  the  pay  of 
members  of,  and  applicants  for  the  Senior 
Reserve  OfBcers'  Tralnmg  Corpi  while  at- 
tending field  training  or  practice  cruises,  and 
for  other  purposes;  Jointly,  to  t  le  Commit- 
tees on  Armed  Services,  and  Merc!  lant  Marine 
and  Fisheries. 

RECEfVED   5*ROM    THK   COMPTROLU  I   OeNKRAL 

3302.  A  letter  from  the  Compi  roller  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States,  transm  Ittlng  a  re- 
port that  providing  economic  Ir  centlves  to 
farmers  Increases  food  productlo  »  in  devel- 
opmg  countries:  Jointly,  to  the  '  Jommlttees 
on  Government  Operations,  an  1  Interna- 
tional Relations. 

3303.  A  letter  from  the  Compt  "oller  0«n- 
eral  of  the  United  States,  transm  ttlng  a  re- 
port on  Improvements  needed  \n  ehablUtat- 
Ing  social  security  disability  Insu  ance  hene- 
flclarles;  Jointly,  to  the  Commltti  es  on  Gov- 
ernment Operations,  and  Ways  anl  Means. 

3304.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a  re- 
port on  the  Navy's  activities  to  develop  and 
maintain  the  naval  petroleui  1  reserves; 
Jointly,  to  the  Committees  on  <  Jovernment 
Operations,  Armed  Services,  and""  ntcrlor  and 
Insular  Affairs. 


REPORTS  OF  CX:)M.\!ITTEEM  ON  PUB- 
LIC BILLS  AND  RESOLl  TIONS 


Under  clau.se  2  of  rule  Xin 
committees  were  delivered  tc 
for  printing  and  reference  to 
calendar,  as  follows: 
\Pursuant    to    the    order   oj    tK\ 

May    7.    1976    the    following 

filed  on  May  14,  1976] 

Mr.  MURPHY  of  New  York 
Committee     on     Outer     Contln* 
Supplemental  report  on  H.R.  621 
establish   a   policy   for   the    mai  age 
oil  and  natural  gas  In  the  Outer 
Shelf;  to  protect  the  marine  anc 
vlronment;  to  amend  the  Outer 
Shelf   Lands    Act;    and    for   oth^r 
(Rept    No.  94-1084,  Pt.  II) 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
of  the  Union. 


reports  of 

the  Clerk 

the  proper 

House   on 

fteports   were 

Afl  Hoc  Select 

ntal     Shelf. 

8    A  bill  to 

ment   of 

Continental 

coastal  en- 

Contlnental 

purposes. 

Refferred  to  the 

>n  the  State 


Mr.  CONYERS;  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. Supplemental  report  on  HR  11193. 
A  bill  to  amend  title  18  of  the  United  States 
Code  to  provide  for  more  effective  gun  con- 
trol, and  for  other  purposes.  (Rept.  No. 
94-1103.  Pt.  11).  Referred  to  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union 

Mr.  U1.LMAN:  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means.  H.R.  30fi?.  A  bill  to  amend  section 
512(b)(6)  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
of  1964  with  respect  to  the  tax  treatment 
of  the  gain  on  the  lapse  of  options  to  buy 
or  sell  securities;  with  amendment  (Rept. 
No.  94-1134).  Referred  to  the  Committee  of 
the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  CHARLES  H  WILSON:  Committee  on 
Post  OfBce  and  Civil  Service  H.R.  10922.  A 
bin  to  amend  title  39.  United  States  Code, 
to  require  the  furnishing  of  certain  informa- 
tion In  connection  with  the  solicitation  of 
charitable  contributions  by  mall,  and  for 
other  purposes:  with  amendment  (Rept.  No. 
94-1135).  Referred  to  the  Comnnlttee  of  the 
Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  STRATTON:  Committee  on  Armed 
Services.  H  R.  13649.  A  bill  to  provide  for 
additional  Income  for  the  U.S.  Soldiers' 
and  Airmen's  Home  by  requiring  the  Board 
of  Commissioners  of  the  Home  to  collect  a 
fee  from  the  members  of  the  Home;  by 
appropriating  nonjudicial  forfeitures  for 
support  of  the  Home;  and  by  Increasing  the 
deductions  from  pay  of  enlisted  men  and 
warrant  officers;  with  amendment  (Rept. 
No.  94-1136).  Refe^ed  to  the  Committee  of 
the  Whole  House  on^the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  K-VSTENMEnOR :  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary.  H.R,  1187\  A  bUl  to  extend  the 
authorization  ol  appropriations  for  the  Na- 
tional Comml5.'<lon  on  New  Technological 
Uses  of  Cop3rrlghted  Works  to  be  coextensive 
with  the  life  of  such  Commission  (Rept. 
No.  94-1137).  Referred  to  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Alabama-  Committee  on 
Public  Works  and  Transportation.  H.R. 
13124  A  bin  to  amend  the  Hazardous  Mate- 
rials Transportation  Act  to  authorize  appro- 
priations, and  for  other  purposes;  with 
amendment  (Rept.  No.  94-1138,  Pt.  I). 
Ordered  to  be  printed. 

Mrs.  SULLIVAN:  Committee  on  Merchant 
Marine  and  Fisheries  H.R.  6682.  A  bill  to 
provide  for  certain  additions  to  the  Tlnlcum 
National  Environmental  Center:  with 
amendment  (Rept.  No.  94-1139).  Referred  to 
the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union. 

Mrs  SULLIVAN:  Committee  on  Merchant 
Murine  and  Fisheries.  HR  8471  A  bill  to 
authorize  the  President  to  prescribe  regula- 
tions relating  to  the  purchase,  possession, 
consumption,  ure.  and  transportation  of 
alcoholic  beverages  In  the  Canal  Zone;  with 
amendment  (Rept  No.  94-1140).  Referred  to 
the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union. 

Mrs.  SULLIVAN:  Committee  on  Merchant 
Marine  and  Fisheries.  HJl.  13380.  A  bill  to 
amend  the  Central,  Western,  and  South 
Pacific  Fisheries  Development  Act  to  extend 
the  appropriation  authorization  through 
fiscal  year  1979.  and  for  other  purpoees;  with 
amendment  (Rept.  No.  94-1141).  Referred 
to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  HALEY:  Ck>mmlttee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs.  H.R.  6621.  A  bill  to  authorize 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  establish  the 
Valley  Forge  National  Historical  Park  In  the 
Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania,  and  for 
other  purposes:  with  amendment  (Rept.  94- 
1142).  Referred  to  the  Conunlttee  of  the 
Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  HALEY:  Committee  on  Interior  and 
InsiJlar  Affairs  HR  9549  A  bill  to  provide 
for  the  establishment  of  the  Old  Nlnety-sU 
Star  Fort  National  Battlefield  In  the  State  of 


South  Carolina:  with  amendment  (Rept.  No. 
94-1143).  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  MORGAN:  Committee  on  Interna- 
tional Relations.  H.R.  13680  A  blU  to  amend 
the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961  and  the 
Foreign  Military  Sale*  Act,  and  for  other 
purposes;  (Rept.  No.  04-1144).  Referred  to 
the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  REUSS:  Committee  orj,  Banking.  Cur- 
rency and  Housing.  8.  3103.  An  act  to  pro- 
vide for  Increased  participation  by  the  United 
States  In  the  Asian  Development  Fund; 
(Rept.  No.  94-1146).  Referre(i  to  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of 
the  Union. 

Mr.  PERKINS:  Committee  on  Education 
and  Labor.  H.R.  10138.  A  bill  to  create  the 
Young  Adult  Conservation  Corps  to  com- 
plement the  Youth  Conservation  Cori>s:  with 
amendment  (R»pt.  No.  94-1146).  Referred 
to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on 
the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  PERKINS:  Committee  on  Education 
and  Labor  HH  13555.  A  bill  to  amend  the 
Federal  Metal  and  NonmetalUc  Mine  Safety 
Act  and  to  transfer  certain  functions  relat- 
ing to  coal  mine  health  and  safety  under  the 
Federal  Coal  Mine  Health  and  Safety  Act  of 
1969;  with  amendment  (Rept.  No.  94-1147). 
Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  STAGGERS:  C<:immlttee  on  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce  HR  9291.  A  bill  to 
nmend  the  National  Traffic  and  Motor  Ve- 
hicle Safety  Act  of  1966  to  atithorlze  appro- 
prlatlon^  with  amendment  (Rept  No.  94- 
1148).  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House  on  the  State  of^he  Union 

Mr.  FASCELL:  Committee  oh  International 
Relations  S.  2679.  An  act  to  establish  a  Com- 
mission on  Security  and  Cooperation  In  Eu- 
rope; with  amendment  (Rept.  No.  94-1149). 
Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  HAI..EY:  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs.  H  R.  11909  A  bill  to  author- 
ize appropriations  for  the  Indian  Claims 
Commission  for  fiscal  year  1977;  with  amend- 
ment (Rept.  No  94-1160).  Referred  to  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State 
of  the  Union. 

Mr.  PRICE;  Joint  Committee  on  Atomic 
Energy.  H  R.  8401.  A  bill  to  authorize  coop- 
erative arrangements  with  private  enterprise 
for  the  provision  of  facilities  for  the  produc- 
tion and  enrichment  of  uranium  enriched  In 
the  Isotope  235.  to  provide  for  authorization 
of  contract  authority  therefor,  and  for  other 
purposes;  with  amendment  (Rept  No.  04- 
1151).  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  PERKINS:  Committee  on  Education 
and  labor  H.R  50.  A  bill  to  establl<ih  a  na- 
tional policy  and  nationwide  machinery  for 
guaranteeing  to  all  adult  American."?  able  and 
willing  to  work  the  availability  of  equal  op- 
portunltle.s  for  useful  and  rewarding  employ- 
ment: with  amendmeot  (Rept.  No.  94-1164). 
Referred— to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 
[Pursuant    to    the   order    of    the    House    on 

May  7,  1976.  the  following  reports  were  filed 

May  15,  1976.] 

Mr  STAGGERS  Committee  on  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce  H.R  13124  A  bill  to 
amend  the  Hazardous  Materials  Transporta- 
tion Act  to  authorize  appropriations,  and 
for  other  purpoees  (Rept  No  94-1138.  Pt. 
IT).  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  HALEY:  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs.  H.R.  1194.  A  bill  to  authorize 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  estabU.^h  the 
Klondike  Gold  Rush  National  Hi.'^tiirlcal  Park 
In  the  States  of  Alaska  and  Washington,  and 
for  other  purposes  with  amendment  (Rept. 
No.  94-1153).  Referred  to  the  Committee  of 
the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Unlcn. 
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Mr.  H.M.EY:  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  AHalrs.  H.R  7792.  A  bill  to  designate 
the  Alpine  Lalces  WUderncfw.  Mount  Baker- 
Sncxiualmle  and  Wenatchee  National  Forests, 
In  the  State  of  Washington;  with  amendment 
(Rept.  No.  94-1164).  Referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of 
the  Union 

Mr.  CONYERS:  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. H.R.  13636.  A  bOl  to  amend  title  I 
(Law  Enforcement  Assistance)  of  the  Omni- 
bus Safe  Streets  and  Crime  Control  Act  of 
1968.  and  for  other  purposes;  with  amend- 
ment (Rept.  No.  94-ll.'i5).  Referred  to  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  ou  the  State 
of  the  Union. 

Mr.  FOLEY:  Conamlttee  on  Agriculture. 
H  R.  10133.  A  bill  to  upgrade  the  position 
of  Under  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  Deputy 
Secretary  of  Agrlcultvire;  to  provide  for  two 
additional  Assistant  Secretaries  of  Agricul- 
ture; to  Increase  the  compensation  of  cer- 
tain officials  of  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture; to  provide  for  an  additional  member 
of  the  Board  of  Directors.  Commodity  Credit 
Corporation;  and  for  other  purposes;  with 
amendment  (Rept.  No.  94-1156).  Referred  to 
the  (Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  FOLEY:  Committee  on  Agriculture. 
H.R.  10930.  A  bin  to  amend  section  7(e)  of 
the  Cotton  Research  and  Promotion  Act  to 
provide  for  an  additional  assessment  and  for 
reimbursement  of  certain  expenses  Incurred 
by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  and  to  re- 
peal section  610  of  the  Agricultural  Act  of 
1970  pertaining  to  the  use  of  Commcxllty 
Credit  Corporation  funds  for  research  and 
promotion;  with  amendment  (Rept.  No.  94- 
1157).  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole    House    on    the   State    of    the    Union. 

Mr.  FOLEY:  Committee  on  Agriculture. 
H.R.  11868.  A  bill  to  amend  section  602  of 
the  Agricultural  Act  of  1954;  with  amend- 
ment (Rept.  No.  94-1158).  Referred  to  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State 
of  the  Union. 

Mr.  EVINS  of  Tennessee:  Committee  on 
Small  Business.  H.R.  13567.  A  bill  to  amend 
the  Small  Business  Act  and  the  small  Busi- 
ness Investment  Act  of  1058:  with  amend- 
ment (Rept.  No.  94-1159).  Referred  to  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State 
of  the  Union. 

Mr.  FOLEY:  Committee  on  Agriculture. 
S.  18.  An  act  to  amend  the  act  of  August  31. 
1922.  to  prevent  the  Introduction  and  spread 
of  diseases  and  parasites  harmful  to  honey- 
bees, and  for  other  purposes;  with  amend- 
ment (Rept.  No.  94-1160).  Referred  to  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State 
of  the  Union. 

Mr.  FOLEY:  Committee  on  Apiculture. 
S.  532.  An  act  to  authorize  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  to  amend  retroactively  regula- 
tions of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  per- 
taining to  the  computation  of  price  support 
payment*  under  the  National  Wool  Act  of 
1954  In  order  to  Insure  the  equitable  treat- 
ment of  ranchers  and  f.irmers  (Rept.  No.  94- 
1161)  Referred  to  the  Commlttt?e  of  the 
Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  HALEY:  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs.  H.R.  13713.  A  bill  to  provide 
for  Increases  In  appropriation  ceilings  .ind 
boundary  changes  In  (pertain  units  of  the 
national  park  system,  and  for  other  purposes; 
with  amendment  (Rept.  No.  94-1162).  Re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  the  Whole  Hou.se 
on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mc.  HALETy;  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs.  H.R.  13777.  A  bill  to  estab- 
lish public  land  policy;  to  establish  guide- 
lines for  Its  administration;  to  provide  for 
the  management,  protection,  development, 
and  enhancement  of  the  public  land.s:  and 
for  other  purposes  (Rept.  No.  94-1163).  Re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  Hoxise 
on  the  State  of  the  Union. 


Mr,  STAGGERS:  Committee  on  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce,  H,R,  11804,  A  bill  to 
.'iir.e:^.ri  the  Federal  Railroad  Safety  Act  of 
',91''  tc-  authorl/e  additional  appropriations, 
and  for  other  pvirpose^:  with  amendment 
iRppt,  No,  94-11661.  Referred  to  the  Com- 
mi'tee  of  the  ■WTioie  Hou.se  on  the  Sta'e  of 
the  Ur.'on, 

Mr,  t^TAGGERS:  Committee  on  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce,  H  R,  13490  A  toll! 
authorizing  appropTlntlon.';  for  the  1980 
Olympic  winter  game'  at  lake  Placid,  NY; 
with  amendment  rRept,  No.  94-1167).  Re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union., 

Mr  PIAGGERS-  C«ramlttee  on  ln'.er,<;r.aTe 
and  y  'f'lL.;:  Commerce  H  R  ISfOl  A  bill  to 
a::, <•::<":  •''.  •■  l^all  P;y=.<engpr  Service  .^ct  t<:^  au- 
•,:,,-:,■'■  a.',:i';;*lonal  approprlatloiLS,  and  for 
'  il.fT  r  .rrHj'c.=  iRept,  No,  9-1-1168),  Referred 
t..-  •;.(•  (  •  nv.:.:-tee  of  the  Whole  Hcu,se  on  the 
btate   of    t/ie   Union. 

Mr,  TEAGUE:  Committee  on  Science  and 
Technology  H  R,  13655.  A  bill  to  establish  a 
.S-year  re,^c;.r  h  and  development  pro.rram 
leading  to  advanced  automobile  propulsion 
systems,  and  for  other  purposes;  with  amend- 
ment (Rept.  No.  94-n6S<)  Referred  to  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  o:.  the  State 
of  the  Union. 

Mr.  FOLEY:  Committee  on  .Agriculture. 
H.R.  10546.  A  bill  to  amend  the  act  of 
June  22,  1948.  as  amended,  to  provide  for 
the  acquisition  of  additional  lands,  and  for 
other  purposes;  with  a.me:idment  (Rept.  No. 
94-1171).  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union, 

Mr.  FOLEY:  Committee  on  Agriculture. 
H.R.  11743.  A  bin  to  establish  a  National 
Agricultural  Research  Policy  Commltte,  and 
for  other  purpor-es;  with  amendment  (Ftept, 
No.  94-1172  I,  Referred  to  the  Committee  of 
the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  FOLEY:  Committee  on  Agriculture. 
H.R.  1199C.  A  bin  to  establish  a  National 
Commission  on  Food  Costs,  Pricing,  and 
Marketing  to  appraise  the  food  marketing 
industry;  with  amendment  (Rept.  No. 
94-1173).  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  STAGGERS:  Committee  on  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Comm.erce,  HR  13711,  K  bill  to 
revise  and  extend  the  Horse  Prc'tection  Act 
of  1970:  with  amendment  (Rept.  No,  94- 
1174).  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union, 

Mr.  STAGGERS:  Comm.lt tee  on  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce.  HR  10493,  A  bill  to 
amend  the  Clean  Air  Act.  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; with  amendment  (Rept.  No.  94-1175). 
Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

\SubmHted  May  17,  1976] 

Mr.  TEAGUE:  Committee  of  conference. 
Conference  report  on  H.R.  12453.  (Rept.  No. 
94-1176).  Ordered  to  be  printed. 


REPORTED  BILLS  SEQUENTIALLY 
REFERRED 

Under  clause  5  of  rule  X.  bills  and  re- 
ports were  delivered  to  the  Clerk  for 
printing,  and  bills  referred  as  follows: 
]Pursuant  to  the  order  of  the  House  on  May 

13.  1976,  the  following  report  was  filed  on 

May  14,  1976] 

Mr.  HEBERT:  Committee  on  Armed  Serv- 
ices. HR.  13615.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Central 
Intelligence  Agency  Retirement  Act  of  1964 
for  Certain  Employees,  as  amended,  and  for 
other  purpoees:  with  amendment  iRept,  No, 
94-1152.  Pt.  I).  Referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Appropriations  for  a  period  not  to  exceed 
15  legislative  days  with  instructions  to  re- 
port back  to  the  House  as  provided  in  sec- 
tion 401(b)  of  Public  Law  93-344,  Ordered 
to  be  printed. 


\Purf/uavt  to  the  ordfr  of  the  House  on  May 

7.  1976,  the  follou-ing  report  wof  filed  on 

May  15.  1976] 

Mr  BROOKS  Committee  :.  Goverrunent 
Operations.  H.R.  13367,  A  bill  to  extend  and 
am.end  the  State  and  Ixxial  Fiscal  A&slftanoe 
Act  of  1972,  and  for  other  purposes:  with 
am.endments  iRept,  No.  94-1:65.  Pt  H,  Re- 
ferred to  the  Comm/.ttee  en  Appropriations 
for  a  per;c>d  not  to  exceed  15  leelElatlve  days 
with  instructions  to  report  baclt  tc  the  House 
as  provided  in  section  401  ib'  of  Public  Law 
93-344   Ordered  to  be  printed, 

Mr,  TE.AGUE:  Committee  on  Science  and 
Technology,  H,R,  12112,  A  blU  to  provide 
eddltlonal  assistance  to  the  Energy  Research 
and  Develop.ment  Adm/.nl.=tratlr>n  for  the  ad- 
va::cement  of  nonnuclear  energy  research, 
development,  p.nd  demonstration:  with 
ame:-.dment,  (Rept,  No,  94-1170).  Pt.  I).  Re- 
ferred to  the  Committees  on  Banking,  Cur- 
rency and  Housing,  and  Interstate  a::d  For- 
eign Commerce  for  a  period  ending  not  later 
than  June  10.  1976.  for  concurrent  considera- 
tion of  such  provisions  of  the  bill  as  fall 
within  the  .lurlsdictions  of  those  committees 
under  rule  X.  clau.se  1  (d)  a:.d  clatise  Id),  re- 
spectively. Ordered  to  be  printed. 


PUBLIC    BILLS    AND    RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  5  of  rule  X  and  clau.se  4 
of  rule  XXII.  public  bills  and  resolutioixs 
were  introduced  and  .tcveraTy  referred 
a.s  f ollow.'i : 

By  Mr,  .«iLEXANDER: 
H,R,  13805,  A  bill  to  establi-sh  the  Na- 
tional Dlabe'es  Advisory  Board  and  to  take 
other  actions  to  lnsv.re  the  implementation 
of  the  lon^-ra:ige  plan  to  combat  diabetes; 
to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  For- 
eign Commerce, 

By  Mr,  BERGLAXdNt"" 
H.R.  13806.  A  bUl  to  amend  title  XVUI  of 
the  Social  Security  Act  to  author..'*  payment 
under  the  supplementary  medical  Insurance 
program   for    optomttic   and    medical    vision 
care;  to  the  Conin-/.*tee  on  Ways  and  Means 
By  Mr.  BROOMFXELD: 
H.R.  13807.  A  bill  to  pr-'Vice  that  the  rates 
of   pay    for    Members    of    Congress   shall   be 
the   rates   In   effect    on    Septem.bcr   30,    1975, 
until  such  time  as  they  are  fixed  otherwise 
by  law.  and  for  other  purposes:  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service, 
By  Mr   DENT: 
H,R.  l'3808.  A  bill  to  revise  the  salary  struc- 
ture for  teachers  in  the  Department  of  De- 
fense's overseas  dependents'  schools,  to  pro- 
vide   a   sabbatical    leave    program    for   such 
teachers,  and  for  other  purpoees;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 

By    Mr.    DO'WNING    of    Virginia    (for 

"himself.  Mr.  MraPHY  of  New  York, 

Mr.   Bi3"wi:n,    Mr.    Eilberg,    Mr.    Ar- 

CoiK.   an.d  Mr.   Snyder  1  : 

H.R.  13809.  A  hill  to  amend  the  Merchant 

Marine  Act,  1936,  as  amended,  by  Inserting 

a  new  title  X  to  authorize  aid  in^-developlng. 

constructing,  and  operating  privately  owned 

nuclear-powered    merchant    ships:     to    the 

Committee      on      Merchant      Marine      and 

Fisheries. 

By  Mr.  FINDLEY: 

H.R.  13810.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Social 
Securitv  Act  to  require  States  to  prepare 
and  ImjDlement  contingency  plans  to  insure 
that  unemployment  benefits  will  be  prompt- 
ly paid  In  periods  of  high  unemployment;  to 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr,  FLYNT: 

H.R.  13811.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Solid  Waste 
Disposal  Act  to  prohibit  the  promulgation 
of  certain  regulations  respecting  beverage 
containers  sold,  offered  for  sale,  or  distrib- 
uted at  Federal  facilities;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce 
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Mr.  WHrrKHURST.  Mrs.  Jphxman, 
Mr.  Kastin,  Mr.  Fishkr,  Mr.  Har- 
ris. Mr.  AuCoiN.  and  Mr.  Dhinan): 
H.R.  13812.  A  bUl  to  require  th^  payment 
of  interest  by  Federal  aKencles  on  ovtrdue 
contract  payments,  to  amend  tnl  Office  of 
Federal  Procurement  Policy  Art  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Commute »  on  Oov- 
eriinient  Operations. 
Bv  Mr  HALL: 
H.R.  13813.  A  bin  to  refflrm  th«  Intent  of 
Congress  with  respect  to  the  struc  ure  of  the 
common  carrier  telecommunlcj  tlons  in- 
dustry rendering  services  In  Inte  "state  and 
foreign  commerce:  to  grant  additional  au- 
thority to  the  Federal  Communlcai  ions  Com- 
mission to  authorize  mergers  <  f  carriers 
when  deemed  to  be  In  the  public  Interest;  to 
reaffirm  the  authority  of  the  Stat  s  to  regu- 
late terminal  and  station  equlpme  it  used  for 
telephone  exchange  service;  to  r  squire  the 
Federal  Communications  Comn  isslon  to 
make  certain  findings  In  conne<  tlon  with 
Commission  actions  authorizing  specialized 
carriers  and  for  other  purposes;  t<  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  llommerce. 
By  Ms.  HOLTZMAN: 
H.R.  13814.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Urban 
Maas  Transportation  Act  of  1964  to  require 
that  any  mass  transportation  sys'  em  recetv- 
Inc  Federal  assistance  under  the  \c\.  comply 
with  certain  notice  and  hearing  require- 
ments before  the  establishment  or  change 
of  any  fare  or  certain  services,  anl  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Pi  bile  Works 
and  Transportation 

By    Mr.    HOWARD    for    h  mself    and 
Mrs.  Fenwick)  : 
H  R.  13815.  A  bill  to  terminate  ihe  author- 
ization for  the  Tocks  Island  Reservoir  proj- 
ect as  part  of  the  Delaware  River  Basin  proj- 
ect, and  for  other  purposes;   Jot  itly  to  the 
Committees    on    Public    Works    I  nd    Trans- 
portation, and  Interior  and  Insul  ir  Affairs. 
By   Mr.    HOWE    (for  himself   and   Mr. 
McKay)  : 
HR.  13816.  A  bin  to  increase  ihe  amount 
which  is  authorized  by  Public  Law  92  287  to 
be  appjpprlated  for  the  establishment  of  a 
metallurgy  research  center  on  th<  Fort  Doug- 
las Military   Reservation.  Utah,   In   replace- 
ment  of   the    facility    now   loca«d    on    the 
campu.9   of   the   University   of   U  ;ah;    to   the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Inaulir  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  HUNGATE: 
HR.  13817.  A  bill  to  reaffirm  t  le  Intent  of 
Congress  with   respect   to   the   structure   of 
the  common  carrier  telecommur  Icatlons  In- 
dustry  rendering  services   In   Interstate   and 
foreign  commerce;   to  reaffirm  tl-e  authority 
of  the  States  to  regulate  terminal  and  station 
equipment  used  for  telephone  exchange  serv- 
ice;  to  require  the  Federal  Cominunlratlons 
Commission  to  make  certain  findings  In  con- 
nection with  Commission  actlor  s  authoriz- 
ing specialized  carriers;   and  for  other  pur- 
poses:  to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce. 

HR.  13818.  A  bin  to  delay  the  effective 
date  of  certain  proposed  amendr  lents  to  the 
Federal  Rules  of  Criminal  Procedure  and 
certain  other  rules  promulgated  by  the  US. 
Supreme  Court;  to  the  Commijttee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  ICHORD: 
H.R  13819.  A  bin  to  reaffirm  <he  Intent  of 
Congress  with  respect  to  the  str'  icture  of  the 
common  carrier  telecommunlcat 
rendering  services  In  Inter.^tate 
co.Tiincrce;  to  grant  additional 
the  Federal  Communications  Cdmrnls-slon  to 
authorize  mergers  of  carriers  w  hen  deemed 
to  be  In  the  public  Interest;  to 
authority  of  the  States  to  regulate  terminal 
and  station  equipment  used  for  telephone 
exchange  service;  to  require  the  Federal 
Communlcatlor.B  Commission   tp   make   cer 

Commission 


ons  industry 
and  foreign 
authority  to 


tain  tlndlnga  In  connection  with 


actions  authorizing  specialized  carrlera;  and 
for  other  purpoftes;  to  the  Committee  on  In- 
terstate and  Foreign  Commerce. 
By  Mr  MOLI.OHAN: 
HR  13820.  A  bUl  to  increase  for  a  6-year 
period  the  duty  on  certain  hand  tools,  and 
for  other  purjjose*;  to  the  '"ommlttee  on 
Woys  and  Means.  /--^ 

By  \lr  MURTHA: 
HR  138*  A  bill  ^  authorize  the  Admin- 
istrator of  phe  National  Fire  Prevention  and 
Control  Administration  to  ni».He  grant«  to 
volunteer  fire  departments  which  are  vmable 
to  purchase  necessary  flrefightlng  equipment 
because  of  the  Increased  cost  of  such  equip- 
ment as  the  result  of  Inflation;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Banking.  Currency  and  Housing. 
HR.  13822.  A  bU!  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  exempt  nonprofit 
volunteer  flrefightlng  or  rescue  organizations 
from  the  Federal  excise  taxes  on  gasoline, 
dlesel  fuel,  and  certain  other  articles  and 
services;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

H  R.  13823  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  provide  a  deduction 
for  clothing  purchased  and  used  by  taxpayers 
serving  In  volunteer  flrefightlng  organiza- 
tions; to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr  O'NEILL: 
HR.  13824  A  bill  to  provide  certain 
amounts  of  broadcast  time  for  candidates  for 
President  and  Vice  President  of  the  United 
States;  to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  OTTINQER: 
I.R.  13825  A  bin  to  amend  title  39.  United 
Staf^ps  Code,  to  provide  that  any  person 
[Ing  a  questionnaire  from  a  Member  of 
CongVess  may  return  such  questionnaire 
underVthe  frank;  to  the  Committee  on  Post 
Office  3fiA  Civil  Service. 
Mr.  PICKLE: 
H.R  1*826  A  bill  to  amend  title  XVni  of 
the  Social  Security  Act  to  authorize  payment 
under  the  medicare  program  for  occupa- 
tional therapy  services,  whether  furnished 
as  a  part  of  home  health  services  or  other- 
wise; Jointly  to  the  Committees  on  Ways 
and  Means,  and  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce. 

By  Mr.  QUIE  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Karth)  : 
HR  13827.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Tariff 
Schedules  of  the  United  States  In  order  to 
eliminate  all  Import  duties  on  wool  not 
finer  than  46s  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Mean.'?. 

By    Mr.    RANDALL    (for    himself.    Mr 
Brooks.  Mr.  WnrrB,  Mr.  Thon«.  Mr. 
HoRTON.  and  Mr.  Ahcher)  : 
HR      13828.    A    bill    to    amend    title    44. 
United   States  Code,   to  strengthen   the   au- 
thority of  the  Administrator  of  General  Serv- 
ices with  respect  to  records  management  by 
Federal  agencies,  and  for  other  purposes;  to 
the  Committee  on  Government  Operations. 
By  Mr.  8IKES: 
H  R.   13829.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of   1954  to  treat  the  noncash 
remxineratlon    paid    to    certain    workers    on 
fishing  boats  as  self-employment  Income  for 
purposes   of   the   Federal   Insurance   Contri- 
butions   Act.    and    for    purposes    of    Federal 
Income    tax    withholding    requirements;    to 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Nieaus 
By   Mrs.   SPELLMAN: 
H  R.   13830.  A  bin   to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  aUow  a  deduction 
for  Slate  or  local  taxes  impced  on  the  rental 
of  dwelling  uiUtf.;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 

By  Mr.  ULLMAN  (for  himself  and  Mr. 

SCHNEEBELI)  ! 

HJl.  13831.  A  bUl  to  amend  certain  provi- 
sions of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1064 
relating  to  the  Tax  Cou.  t;  to  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means. 


By    Mr     WEAVER 
H.R    13832    A  bill  to  amend  the  Forest  and 
Rangeland    Renewable    Resources    Planning 
Act   of    1974    (88    Stat     476K    and    for   other 
purpoBe.s;  to  the  Commlttea  on  Agriculture 
By  Mr.  CONTE   (for  iilmself,  Mr    Bu- 
chanan. Mr  HrLS'RisKi.  Mr  Jones  of 
North  Carolina.  Mr.  Pickle.  Mr.  Ro». 
Mr.  Thone,  and  Mr.  Winn)  : 
H.J.  Res.  953    Joint  resolution  designating 
National  Coaches  Day:  to  the  Committee  on 
Poet  Office  and  Civil  Service. 
By  Mr  DUDE: 
H.J.  Res  954   Joint  resolution  to  authorize 
the  Committee  for  an  American  Hungarian 
Bicentennial    Monument,    Inc..    to    erect    a 
monument  In  honor  of  the  late  Cx)l.  Michael 
Kori'ats  de  Pabrlcl  In  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia or   Its   environs;    to   the  Committee  on 
House  Admlnl.'jtratlon. 

By  Mr  DEn:.,ANET: 
H  Con.  Res  637.  Concurrent  resolution  re- 
questing   release    cf    Ukrainian    Intellectual 
Valentyn  Moroz:  to  the  Committee  on  inter- 
national Relations 

By  Mr.  CRANE  (for  himself.  Mr. 
Stmms,  and  Mr.  Sntdeh)  : 
H.  Res  1193  Resolution  directing  the  Sec- 
retary of  Defense  to  furnish  to  the  House  of 
Representatives  documenU  and  other  per- 
tinent information  relative  to  the  extent  of 
Cuban  or  other  foreign  mUltary  or  paramili- 
tary presenr-e  In  the  Republic  of  Panama  or 
in  the  Panama  Canal  Zone:  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  International  Relation*. 

By  Mr   OUDE  (for  himself.  Mr.  Andeh- 
SON  of  nilnols.  Mr.  McKinnet.  Mr. 
Koch.  Mr.  Rosenthal,  Mr.  Obebstar, 
Ms.  Chisholm.  Mr.  Van  Deerlin.  Mr. 
Edwards  of  California,  Mr.  AnCoiN. 
Mr.   McClosket,    Ms.   Metneb.   and 
Mr.  Harrington)  : 
H.    Re«     1194.    Resolution    supporting    the 
new  US.  policy  toward  Africa;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  International  Relations. 

By  Mr.  OUDE  (for  himself,  Mr.  Praser, 
Mr.   Obey,    Mr    Whaien,   Mr.   Bing- 
ham.   Mr     RANcrt.    Mr.    Brown    of 
California,    Mr     YotiNO    of    Georgia, 
Mr.    Thompson,     Mr.     Solarz,     Mr. 
Dices,  Mr    TsoNCAS.  Mr.  Simon,  Mr. 
Nix.  Mr  OrriNGER.  and  Mr.  MrrcHELL 
of  Mar>land)  : 
H.    Res.    1195    Resolution   supporting    the 
new  VS    policy  to-Tird  Africa;   to  the  Com- 
mittee on  International  Relations. 

By  Mr.  HOWE  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
McKat  )  : 
H.  Res  1196.  Resolution  disapproving  the 
proposed  deferral  of  budget  authority  for  the 
design  of  a  metallurgy  research  center  to  be 
established  on  the  Port  Douglas  MUltary 
Reservation.  Utah  (deferral  No.  D  76-110): 
to  the  Committee  on  Appropriations. 
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PETITIONS,  ETC. 


MEMORIALS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII. 

388.  The  SPEAKER  presented  a  memorial 
of  the  Senate  of  the  State  of  Oklahoma,  rela- 
tive to  the  Jurisdiction  of  Federal  courts;  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


PRIVATE  BILLS  ANDj^iLSOLUTIONS 

Under  clau.se  1  of  rule  XXII.  private 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows; 
By  Mr    BOL.AND: 

HR.  13833    A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Stefan 
Kowallk;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  PHILLIP  BURTON: 

H  R.  13834.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Ollberto 
Taneo  Ollberstadt;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

HR  13835.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Preny 
Donna  Gracla  Gandeza;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 


Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII.  petitions 
and  papers  were  laid  on  the  Clerk's  desk 
and  referred  as  follows: 

460.  By  the  SPEAKER:  Petition  of  the 
Fourth  Northern  Mariana  Islands  Leglala- 
ture.  Susupe.  Salpan.  Mariana  Islands,  Trust 
Territory  of  the  Pacific  Islands,  relative  to 
the  eetablLshment  of  a  Commonwealth  of  the 
Northern  Mariana  Islands;  to  the  Committee 
on  Interior  and  In^vilar  Affairs. 

4G1.  ALSO,  petition  of  the  Marshall  Islands 
Nltljela,  MaJuro.  Marshall  Islands,  Trust 
TerrlUirv  of  the  Pacific  Islands,  relative  to 
Mill  Atoll:  to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  .\fTalrs 

462.  Also,  petition  of  Ruta  V.  SvUpls,  Sil- 
ver Spr'.np.  Md  .  and  others  relative  to  release 
of  Vladimir  Bukovsky,  Gunars  Rode,  Balen- 
tyn  Moroz.  and  Oavrll  Superfln  from  Vladimir 
prison.  t.i>  the  Committee  o.i  International 
Relation? 

403  ALSO,  petition  of  the  city  councU,  Bed- 
ford Heights,  Ohio,  relative  to  the  Criminal 
Ju.stlce  Reform  .^ct;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

464  Also,  petition  of  K!  Doo  Chung,  Seoul, 
Korea,  relative  to  redress  of  grievances;  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


collective  bargaining  or  other  mutual  aid  or 
protection,  and  shall  also  have  the  right  to 
refrain  from  any  or  aU  of  such  activities." 


AMENDMENTS 


Under  clau-se  6  of  rule  XXIII,  pro- 
posed  amendments   were   submitted   as 

follows : 

HR   13350 

By  Mr.  OTTINOER : 

On  page  16,  between  lines  2  and  3,  Insert 
the  following: 

•Sec.  117.  None  of  the  funds  authorized 
to  be  appropriated  under  this  title  or  title 
ni  of  this  Act  shall  be  construed  by  the 
Administrator  to  be  available  to  fund  an 
Office  of  Commercialization  " 

On  page  32.  between  lines  6  and  7.  Insert 
a  new  section  to  read  as  follows: 

•SEC.  405  Section  103(d)  of  the  Energy 
Reorganization  Act  of  1974  (42  US  C.  5818 
(d)  )  Is  amended  by  striking  the  words  •two 
years"  and  Inserting  therein  'four  years',  and 
at  the  end  thereof  adding  the  following: 

•  Beginning  February  1.  1977,  the  Council 
shall  annually  provide  to  Congress  a  detailed 
report  of  th?  actions  It  has  taken  or  not 
taken  In  the  preceding  fiscal  year  to  carry 
out  the  duties  and  functions  referred  to  in 
subsection  (b)  of  thla  section,  together  with 
such  recommendations.  Including  legislative 
recommendations,  the  Council  may  have 
concerning  the  development  and  implemen- 
tation of  energy  policy  and  the  mai-.apement 
of  energy  resource.s  "The  report  shall  Include 
a  summary  of  each  of  the  meetings  of  the 
CouncU  and  such  other  information  as  may 
be  helpful  to  the  Congress  and  the  public'  " 
By  Mr.  STARK : 

Page  32,  Immediately  after  line  6,  Insert 
the  following- 

••Sec.  405.  The  .Administrator  shall  not  u.se 
any  funds  appropriated  pursuant  to  this  Act 
under  any  contract  In  effect  on  or  after 
October  1,  1977  for  research,  services,  or  ma- 
terial conducted  or  supplied  by  the  Law- 
rence Llvermorc  Laboratory  for  the  Enere-y 
Research  and  Development  Administration 
unless  that  contract  specmcp.ny  provides 
that  the  employees  of  the  \,a.-*-rence  Liver- 
more  Laboratory  will  be  ?\iaranteed  the 
establishment  of  an  Impartial  grievance 
procedure  and  further  guarantees  employees 
shall  have  the  right  to  self-oreanlzatlon.  to 
form.  join,  or  a.s.slst  labor  organlzat!on.s,  to 
barpiln  collecthely  throufth  representatives 
of  their  own  choo-slnc  and  to  engage  In 
other  concerted  activities  for  the  ptirpose  of 


FACTUAL   DESCRIPTIONS  OF  BILLS 
AND  RESOLUTIONS  INTRODUCED 

Prepared  by  the  Congressional  Re- 
search Service  pursuant  to  clause  5'd) 
of  House  rule  X.  Previous  listing  ap- 
peared In  the  CoN-GREssiONAL  Record  of 
May  13,  1976,  page  13816. 

HOrSE    BILLS 

HR.  13401.  April  28,  1976.  Small  Bxisiness. 
Amends  the  Small  Business  Act  to  revise 
the  e'lielblUty  requirements  for  small  btssl- 
nes.s  home-bulldlng  firms  for  assistance 
under  this  Act  Stipulates  that  determina- 
tions by  the  Small  Business  Administra- 
tion of  the  reasonable  assurance  of  repaN  - 
ment  of  prospective  loans  shall  be  made  on 
a  case-by -case  ba.sls. 

H  R.  13402  AprU  28.  1976  Ways  and 
Means.  Amends  the  Tariff  schedtiles  of  the 
United  States  to  repeal  the  duty  Imposed  on 
I  1  )  articles  a-ssembled  abroad  with  compKi- 
nent.s  produced  In  the  United  States,  and 
1 2)  certain  metal  articles  manufactured  In 
the  United  States  and  exported  for  further 
processinp. 

H.R  13403.  April  28.  1976  District  of  Co- 
lumbia. .'Unend.s  the  District  of  Columbia 
Code  to  revise  the  conditions  for  detention 
of  accu.<^ed  criminal  offenders  prior  to  trial. 
Allows  detention  of  such  Individuals  If  their 
release  would  pose  a  threat  to  the  secvirlty 
of  the  property  o'  others.  Revises  the  Code  to 
prohibit  release  prior  to  trial  of  persons  ac- 
cused of  first  or  second  degree  murder,  with 
certain  exce;itions 

H.R  13404,  .\prll  28,  1976.  District  of  Co- 
lumbia. Amends  the  District  of  Columbia  Po- 
lice and  Firemen's  Salary  Act  to  establish 
new  salary  schedules. 

Specifies  guidelines  relating  to  payment  of 
retroactive  compensation  by  reason  of  such 
revised  schedules. 

Increa.ses  the  additional  compen,=atlon 
paid  to  dog  handlers  and  specified  terhnl- 
clans  In  the  Metropolitan  Police  Force,  the 
Fire  Department  of  the  District  of  Columbia, 
the  Exeoutive  Protective  Service,  and  the 
United   States   Park    Police. 

H  R.  13405  April  28.  1976.  Veterans'  Affairs. 
Increases  from  ten  to  fifteen  years  the  de- 
limiting period  after  which  no  educr.tlona! 
assistance  s^a^  be  afforded  eligible  veterans, 
certain  wive,  of  veterans,  or  the  widows  or 
orphans  of  ve'erans 

HR  13406  A-^rll  28.  1976  Education  and 
Labor.  Directs  the  .Secretary  of  Labor  to  enter 
into  arrancements  with  States  to  provide 
Federal  financial  asst-stance  for  establishing 
part-time  school  year  and  full-tim.e  summer 
employment  opportunity  programs  for 
youths 

Requires  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  and 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  Jointly  ex- 
tend the  Youth  Conservation  Corps  so  as  to 
make  possible  the  year-round  employment 
of  young  adults. 

Establishes  a  permanent  year-round  rec- 
reation support  program  within  the  De- 
partment of  Labor. 

H  R.  13407.  Aprn  28.  1976.  Agriculture 
.Amends  the  AprlcuUural  Adjustment  Act  of 
1938  to  direct  the  Secretary  of  .Agriculture  to 
establish  national  acreage  allotments  for 
the  1976  through  1980  crops  of  peanuts. 
Establishes  the  minimum  peanut  allotments 
for  such  years.  Amends  the  Agricultural  .Act 
of  1949  to  establish  a  price  support  for  pea- 
nuts at  15  cents  per  pound  for  the  1976  and 
1977  crops.  Allows  for  adjustment  of  such 
prices  for  the  1977  through  1980  crops. 

H.R     13408     April    28,    1976.    International 


Relations.  Requires  that  private  channels 
be  used  to  the  meximum  extent  possible  In 
International  .ales  of  agricultural  commodi- 
ties for  foreigr.  currencies  r.nd  long-term- 
dollar  credit  under  the  Agricultural  Trade 
Development  and  Assistance  Act  of  1954. 

H.R.  13409.  .April  28.  1976  Science  and 
Technologj-.  Establishes  the  position  of 
Assistant  Administrator  for  Solar  and  Geo- 
thermal  Energy  and  Consen-atlon  within  the 
Energy  Research  and  Development  Admin- 
istration. 

Directs  the  Assistant  Administrator  to 
Implement  solar  and  geothermal  energy 
development  program.s  designed  to  meet  the 
following  goals:  ( 1 1  ten  percent  of  all  energy 
used  In  the  United  States  from  solar  and 
geothermal  sources  within  ten  years;  and 
1 2  i  20  percent  by  year  2000. 

Directs  the  Assistant  Administrator  to 
Implement  energy  consen-atlon  programfi 
designed  to  achieve  a  ten  percent  reduction 
in  national  energy  consumption  by  1985. 

H.R  13410.  April  28.  1976.  Science  and 
Technology.  Establishes  the  position  of 
Assistant  Administrator  for  Solar  and  Geo- 
thermal Energy  and  Conservation  within 
the  Energy  Research  and  Development 
Administration. 

Directs  the  Assistant  Administrator  to 
Implement  solar  and  geothermal  energy  de- 
velopment programs  designed  to  meet  the 
following  goals:  (li  ten  percent  of  all  en- 
ergy used  In  the  United  States  from  solar 
and  geothermal  s-ources  within  ten  years; 
and   (2)   20  percent  by  year  2000. 

Directs  the  Assistant  Administrator  to 
implement  energy  conservation  programs 
designed  to  achieve  a  ten  percent  reduction 
in   national  energy  consumption  by   1985. 

HR.  13411.  April  28,  1976.  Veterans'  Affairs. 
Directs  the  Secretary  of  Defense  to  provide 
for  the  burial  at  the  Arlington  Memorial  .Am- 
phitheater, Arlington  National  Cemetery,  of 
the  remains  of  an  unknown  American  Soldier 
who  lost  his  life  In  the  American  Revolu- 
tionary War. 

H.R."  13412.  April  28,  1976  Education  and 
Labor.  Authorizes  the  creation  of  a  special 
Opportunities  Indtistrlallzatlon  Centers  lob 
training  and  job  creation  program  In  order  to 
provide  jobs  to  unemployed  -Americans 

Directs  the  Secretary-  of  Labor  to  enter  into 
contract  with  Opportunities  Industrializa- 
tion Centers  to  provide  comprehensive  em- 
ployment services  for  unemployed  persons 
In  depressed  urban  and  rural  areas. 

Set*  forth  conditions  governing  the  provi- 
sion of  Federal  financial  a.ssistance  and  au- 
thorizes appropriations  to  fund  the  program 
for  the  next  four  fiscal  years 

H.R.  13413.  April  23.  1976.  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce  Reaffirm..s  the  Intent  of 
Congress  with  respect  to  the  structure  of  the 
common  carrier  telecommunications  Indus- 
try rendering  services  in  inter.-^tate  and  for- 
eign commerce  Grants  additional  authority 
to  the  Fetleral  Communications  Commission 
to  authorize  mergers  of  carriers  when  deemed 
to  be  in  the  public  Interest  Reaffirms  The 
authoritv  of  the  States  to  ret-ulate  terminal 
and  station  equipment  used  for  telephone  ex- 
change service  Requires  the  Fer.eral  Commu- 
nications Commission  to  make  specified  find- 
ings in  connection  with  Commls.7lon  actions 
authorizing  specialized  carriers. 

HR.  13414  April  28.  1976  Judiciary  De- 
clares a  certain  Individual  lawfully  admitted 
to  the  United  States  for  permanent  resi- 
dence, under  the  Immigration  and  Nation- 
ality Act 

H.R.  13415  .April  28.  1976  Judiciary.  De- 
clares a  certain  individual  to  be  entitled  to 
retirement  pay  ba=ed  upon  certain  National 
Ciuard  service 

H.R.  13416  April  28.  1976  Judiciary  Di- 
rects the  Secretary  of  the  Treasun.-  to  pay  a 
specified  sum  to  a  certain  individual  m  full 
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aettlement  of  such  Indlvldu  J's  claims 
against  the  United  States  a|  sing  from 
wrongful  dismissal  of  such  indl;  idual  from 
'■inploymcnt  with  the  Dep«  tment  of 
Defense. 

H  R.  13417.  April  28.  1976.  JuMclary.  Au- 
thorizes classification  of  certain  Individuals 
as  children  for  purposes  of  the  Isitnlgratlon 
and  Nationality  Act. 

H  R.  13418.  April  28.  1976  Judtclary.  De- 
clares certain  Individuals  lawfully  admitted 
to  the  United  States  for  permanent  residence, 
under  the  Immigration  and  Nationality  Act. 

H  R.  13419.  April  29.  1976.  Ways  and  Means. 
Amends  the  Social  Security  Act  to  authorize 
payment  under  the  Medicare  program  for 
specified  services  performed  by  chiropractors. 
Including  X-rays,  and  physical  examination, 
and  related  routine  laboratory  testa. 

H.R.  13420.  April  29,  1976.  Education  and 
Labor.  Amends  the  Vocational  Education  Act 
of  1963  to  increase  the  percentage  of  funds 
available  to  State.^  for  research  and  training 
programs  In  vocational  education  which  may 
be  used  by  State  boards.  Requires  that  at 
least  ten  percent  of  such  funds  be  used  for 
programs  to  coordinate  research  and  develop- 
ment with  the  labor  needs  of  the  State. 

H  R.  13421.  April  29.  1976.  Education  and 
Labor.  Amends  the  General  Education  Pro- 
visions Act  to  Incorporate  the  National  Cen- 
ter for  Education  Statistics  Into  the  process 
of  the  collection  of  statistics  in  the  field  of 
vocational  education. 

H.R.  13422.  April  29.  1976.  Education  and 
Labor.  Authorizes  the  use  of  Federal  prants 
under  the  Higher  Education  Act  of  1C65  for 
programs  designed  to  encourage  skilled 
craftsmen  and  technicians  to  enter  the  teach- 
ing fields  of  vocational  education  and  In- 
scrvlce  training  progrants 

H.R.  13423.  April  29.  1976.  Education  and 
Labor.  Amends  the  Vocational  Education  Act 
of  1063  to  require  State  boards  receiving 
funds  under  such  Act  to  use  a  portion  of 
such  funds  for  research  Into  the  ireas  oT  In- 
service  training  In  vocational  education  pro- 
gram development  and  the  recruitment  of 
skilled  craftsmen  and  technicians  employed 
In  the  community  Into  the  vocatlon.il  educa- 
tion teaching  profession. 

H  R  13424.  April  29.  1976.  Education  and 
Labor.  Amends  the  Vocational  Education  Act 
of  1963  to  redefln"  "high  school"  as  Including 
grades  seven  through  twelve  Seta  forth 
minimum  expenditure  requirements  by 
States  receiving  f-.inds  under  such  Act  for 
vocational  education  programs  for  hl«?h 
school  Ptudents.  Requires  that  specified  pro- 
grams under  such  Act  Include  students  at 
junior  high  schools  aa  well  as  senior  high 
schools 

HR  13425  April  2P.  1976  Post  Offlce  and 
Civil  Service.  Repeals  the  authorltv  of  the 
Commission  on  Executive.  Legislative,  nnd 
Judicial  Salnr'es  to  review  the  rates  of  pay 
of  Mpmher<?  of  Congress 

H.R.  13426.  April  29.  1976  Veterans'  Affairs. 
Increa.'ses  the  period  of  entitlement  for  edu- 
cational assistance  for  eligible  veterans. 

Eliminates  the  ten-year  time  limitation 
within  which  such  assistance  must  be  used. 

H.R.  13427.  April  29.  1976.  Veterans'  AlTalra. 

Allows  an  eligible  veteran  who  Is  pursuing 
a  program  of  education  at  the  close  of  the 
ten-year  delimiting  period  to  continue  to 
receive  educational  assistance  In  specified 
circumstances. 

H  R.  13428.  April  29.  1976.  Inter8tat«  and 
Foreign  Commerce. 

Amends  the  Public  Health  Service  Act 
to  authorize  and  direct  the  Secretary  of 
Health.  Education,  and  Welfare  to  make 
grants  to  designated  State  agen'-les  to  meet 
part  of  the  costs  involved  In  planning. 
Rstabllshlng,  maintaining,  coordinating,  and 
evaluating  progranxs  for  comprehensive  serv- 


ices for  school -age  girls,  their  Infants  and 
children 

Speclties  the  requirement*  for  State  plans 
to  qualify  for  Federal  aid  under  this  Act. 
H.R.  13429.  April  29.  1976.  Judiciary. 
Transfers  from  Federal  to  State  courts. 
Jurisdiction  over  cases  in  which  the  remedy 
of  assignment  of  children  to  public  schools 
on  the  basis  of  race  or  creed,  and  requiring 
the  transportation  of  such  children.  Is  either 
sought  or  may  be  granted.  Vests  appellate 
Jurisdiction  of  such  csises  In  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States  by  writ  of  cer- 
tiorari from  the  highest  state  or  territorial 
court  exercising  such  Jurisdiction. 

H.R  13430.  April  29.  1976.  Ways  and  means. 
Provides,  under  the  Emergency  Unem- 
ployment Compensation  Act  of  1974.  that  the 
eligibility  of  unemployed  construction  work- 
ers for  emergency  unemployment  compensa- 
tion will  be  determined  on  the  basis  of  the 
rate  of  unemployment  in  the  construction 
Industry. 

HJl.13431.  AprU  29.  1976.  Judiciary. 
Transfers  responsibility  for  furnishing  cer- 
tified copies  of  Miller  Act  payment  bonds 
from  the  Comptroller  General  to  the  ofllcer 
that  awarded  the  public  contract  for  which 
the  bond  was  given. 

HR  13432  April  29.  1976.  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce.  Reafllrms  the  Intent  of 
Congress  with  respect  to  the  structure  of  the 
common  carrier  telecommunications  Industry 
rendering  services  In  Interstate  and  foreign 
commerce.  Grants  additional  authority  to  the 
Federal  Communications  Commission  to  au- 
thorize mergers  of  carriers  when  deemed  to 
be  In  the  public  Interest.  Reaffirms  the  au- 
thority of  the  States  to  regulate  terminal  and 
station  equipment  used  for  telephone  ex- 
change service.  Requires  the  Federal  Com- 
munlcatlors  Commission  to  make  .speciaed 
findings  In  connection  with  Commission  ac- 
tions authorizing  specialized  carriers. 

H.R.  13433.  AprU  29.  1976.  Ways  and  Means. 
Amends  the  Tariff  Schedules  of  the  United 
States  to  suspend  through  December  31,  1977. 
the  customs  duty  on  rubber-mo<llfled  aory- 
lonltrl  e-copolymer  methly  acrylate. 

H.R.  13434  April  29.  1976.  Ways  and  Means. 
Allows  a  tax  credit,  under  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code,  for  a  specified  amount  of  the 
tax  on  employees  paid  during  the  taxable 
year  by  the  corporation. 

HR  13435.  April  29,  1376  Government 
Operations  Establishes  the  Commission  on 
Organization  of  the  Executive  Branch  of  the 
Government.  Directs  the  commission  to  study 
the  present  organisation  and  rnethods  of 
operation  of  all  agencies  of  the  executive 
branch  to  determine  what  changes  are  neces- 
sary to  Improve  the  efficiency  and  to  elim- 
inate untie<:c?8Ary  functions  of  such  agencies. 
H  R  13436.  April  29.  1976  Ways  and  Means 
Amends  the  Social  Security  Act  to  require 
that  Old-Age.  Survivors  and  Disability  In- 
surance benefits  be  paid  for  the  month  dur- 
ing which  a  beneficiary  dies. 

H.R.  13437.  April  29.  1976.  Post  Offlce  and 
Civil  -Service.  Prohibits  the  United  States 
Postal  Service  from  closing  any  poet  office 
which  serves  a  rural  area  or  small  town  un- 
less (1)  a  majority  or  the  persons  re^ilarly 
served  by  such  post  offlce  approve  the  closing. 
(2)  It  establishes  a  rural  station  or  branch 
which  provides  the  same  postal  services  as  the 
post  offlce  and  does  not  result  in  any  change 
In  the  address  of  persons  served  bv  such  post 
offlce.  or  (3)  It  establishes  a  rurrU  route  to 
serve  the  area.  Allows  the  Postal  Service  to 
establish  a  rural  route  as  a  substitute  for  an 
existing  post  offlce  upon  making  specified  de- 
terminations. 

H.R.  13438  April  29,  1976  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce  Directs  the  Secretary  of 
Commerce  to  make  g-ants  available,  on  a 
matching  basis  with  non-Federal  funds,  to 


States  or  subdivisions  thereof,  or  private  or 
public,  nonprofit  organizations  or  associa- 
tions for  the  piu-pose  of  encouraging  and 
promoting  travel  within  the  United  States 
and  Its  territories. 

H.R.  13439.  April  29,  1976.  Ways  and  Means. 
Amends  the  Old-Age.  Survivors,  and  Disabil- 
ity Insurance  program  of  the  Social  Security 
Act  (1)  to  provide  benefits  thereunder  for 
widowed  fathers  with  minor  children  on  the 
same  basis  as  benefits  for  widowed  mothers 
with  minor  children;  and  (2)  to  grant  eli- 
gibility for  husband's  Insurance  benefits  to 
husbands  having  a  child  In  their  care 

H.R.  13440.  April  29.  1976.  Ways  and  Means. 
Requires,  under  the  Medicare  program  of  tlie 
Social  Security  Act.  that  skilled  nursing 
faculties  be  adequately  equipped  with  wheel- 
chairs and  other  appropriate  equipment  and 
supplies. 

H.R.  13441.  AprU  29.  1976.  Ways  and  Means. 
Authorizes  a  taxpayer,  under  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code,  to  elect  to  treat  qualified  .u- 
chltectural  and  transportatlonal  barrier  re- 
moval expenses  which  are  paid  or  Incurred 
during  the  taxable  year  as  expenses  which 
are  not  chargeable  to  capital  account.  Deems 
such  expenses  so  treated  as  allowable  tax  de- 
ductible expenditures. 

H.R.  13442.  April  29,  1976.  Ways  and  Menns 
Amends  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  and  the 
Old-Age,  Survivors,  and  Disability  Insurance 
program  of  the  Social  Security  Act  to  Include 
within  the  coverage  of  such  program  all 
Members  of  Congress  and  offlcers  and  em- 
ployees In  the  legislative  branch  of  the  Gov- 
ernment. 

H.R.  13443.  April  29,  1976.  Ways  and  Means 
Amends  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  and  the 
Old-Age.  Survivors,  and  Disability  Insurnace 
program  of  the  Social  Security  Act  to  pro- 
vide coverage  of  such  program  to  all  offlcers 
and  employees  of  the  United  States  other 
than    those    In    the    Judicial    branch. 

H.R  13444.  April  29,  1976.  Merchant  Marine 
and  Fisheries.  Amends  the  Great  Lakes  Pi- 
lotage Act  of  1960  to  limit  the  UabUlty  of 
United  States  registered  pilots  or  authorized 
Association  of  U.S.  Registered  Pilots  for  any 
Injury,  damage,  or  oth»r  loss  which  results 
from  their  negligence  in  navigating  any  ves^ 
sel  on  the  Great  Lakes. 

HR.  13445.  AprU  29.  1976  Banking.  Cur- 
rency and  Housing;  Armed  Serv'lces:  Ed\ica- 
tton  and  Labor;  Government  Operations; 
Ways  and  Means  Establishes  In  the  Execu- 
tive Offlce  of  the  President  the  Defense  Eco- 
nomic Adjustment  Council  to  facilitate  the 
economic  adjustment  of  communities,  In- 
dustries, and  workers  who  may  be  substan- 
tially affected  by  reductions  In  defense 
contracts  and   facilities. 

Requires  defense  contractors  to  make  plans 
for  the  continued  employment  of  workers 
and  utilization  of  facilities  once  such  defense 
contract  is  completed. 

Authorizes  financial  assistance  to  unem- 
ployed or  underemployed  employees  of  de- 
fense contractors. 

HR  1344C  AprU  29.  1976.  Armed  Services. 
Provides  a  subsistence  allowance  for  members 
of  the  Armed  Forces  when  enrolled  In  an  offi- 
cer candidate  program  which  requires  a  bac- 
calaureate decree  as  a  prerequisite  to  being 
commissioned  as  a  regular  or  reserve  officer. 

H  R.  13447  April  29,  1976.  Banking,  Cur- 
rency and  Housing.  Authorizes  the  Comp- 
troller General  to  audit  the  programs,  activ- 
ities, and  financial  operations  of  the  Federal 
National  Mortgage  Association. 

Amends  the  Housing  and  Urban  Develop- 
ment Act  to  provide  counseling  to  owners  of 
single-family  dwelUng  iinlts. 

Amends  the  National  Housing  Act  to  limit 
mortgage  Insurance  to  individuals  whose 
mortgage  payments  do  not  exceed  a  specified 
portion  of  their  Income  and  to  Increase  the 
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amount  required  U>  be  paid  by  a  mortgagor 
on  a  residence  before  the  mortgage  is  eligible 
for  liis'.irance. 

HR  13448  April  29.  1976  Ii: ter-it  ae  and 
Foreign  Commerce;  Interior  and  Insular  Af- 
fairs; Public  Works  and  Transportation.  Di- 
rects the  Secretan.-  of  the  Interior  and  the 
Federal  Power  CommlSBlon  to  Ls.-^-ae  appro- 
priau-  permit*;  and  autliorlzations  for  United 
States  participation  In  the  constractlon  of 
the  .-Ua-skan  ralural  gas  pifjelii.e  sj-stem 
through  Canada. 

Suspends  administrative  procedure  requtre- 
m.ents  with  ro«:ie<-t  Xxri  obuiliilnp  rlphts-of- 
•A-ay  for  suc>i  pijieMne  Exempts  requirements 
of  the  Mineral  I^eafing  Act  of  liCO  concern- 
lu^'  >■■.•■  r  'i  ;:.'■.  ' ::.  J-"'  '(••\\-'\.  lerhn'ca!  a:.d 
financial  capai  ity.  public  hearings,  and  li- 
censing of  appilcants. 

Imposes  limltatlt.ns  on  judicial  review  of 
administrative  actions  taken  pursuant  to  this 
Act,  Including  ch.iUcnKes  ba,sed  on  the  Na- 
liL.nal  Environmental  Policy  Act  of  n'i'>9 

H.R.  13449.  April  29,  1976  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce.  Amends  the  Federal  En- 
ergy Administration  Act  of  1974  to  authorize 
appropriations  to  the  Federal  Energy  Admin- 
istration through  fiscal  year  1977  on  a  pro- 
gram-by-program basis.  Specifies  limitations 
on  the  use  of  funds  for  nuclear  affairs  and 
public  relations  activities.  Extends  author- 
izations under  such  Act  through  fiscal  year 
1979. 

H.R.  13450.  April  29.  1976.  Ways  and  Means. 
Amends  the  program  of  Grants  to  States  for 
Services  under  the  Social  Security  Act.  In- 
creases the  Federal  share  of  the  cost  of  such 
services  to  100  percent  of  such  cost. 

Removes  the  reqiUrement  for  Federal  stan- 
dards of  State-operated  day  care  facilities. 

Removes  specified  restrictions  on  the 
classes  of  persons  to  whom  States  may  pro- 
vide social  services  under  the  program. 

HR.  13451.  AprU  29.  1976.  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce.  Creates  the  National 
Power  Grid  Corporation  to  operate  a  national 
power  grid  system  to  supply  electric  power 
through  regional  bulk  power  supply  In  the 
area  of  electric  power  generation  and  trans- 
mission, with  priority  given  to  environ- 
mental  protection  and  land  use  research. 

Transfers  certain  existing  Federal  power 
facilities  to  the  national  grid  system.  Defines 
rights,  powers,  and  duties  of  national  and 
regional  ccrpwratlons  and  employees.  Re- 
quires compliance  with  environmental  stand- 
ards. 

H.R.  13452.  AprU  29.  1976.  Education  and 
Labor.  Authorizes  the  Secretary  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare  to  make  grants  to  a 
local  education  agency  which  demonstrates 
that:  (t)  for  bona  fide  budgetary  reasons  It 
has  been  forced  to  reduce  the  expenditure  of 
funds  for  essential  elementary  and  second- 
ary education  services,  making  It  impossi- 
ble to  maintain  such  services  at  a  quality 
level;  and  (2)  that  It  or  the  local  govern- 
ment unit  responsible  for  providing  Its  rev- 
enues has  made  bona  fide  efforts  to  raise  the 
revenue  necessary  to  support  essential  ele- 
mentary and  gecondary  educational  ser-\dces 
and  maintain  quality  education. 

H.R.  13453.  April  29.  1976.  Science  and 
Technology.  Requires  the  Director  of  the 
Geological  Survey  to  carry  out  a  program  of 
research  and  Implementation  designed  to  pre- 
dict earthquakes  and  evaluate  earthquake 
control  methods. 

Requires  the  Director  of  the  National 
Science  Foundation  to  carry  out  a  program 
of  research  and  Implementation  designed 
to  advance  basic  earthquake  engineering  and 
earthquake  mitigation  research. 

H.R.  13454.  AprU  29,  1976.  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce.  Reaffirms  the  Intent  of 
Congress  with  respect  to  the  structure  of 
the  common  carrier  telecommunications  In- 


dii.ciry  renderlne  services  in  Interstate  and 
foreign  commerce.  Grants  additional  author- 
ity t.;'  the  Federal  Com.municatlons  Com- 
mls,s!on  t:'  authorize  mergers  of  carriers  when 
deemed  ti'  be  in  the  public  Interest  Reaf- 
firms the  authority  of  the  States  to  regulate 
terminal  and  station  equipment  used  for 
telephoiie  exchange  service.  Requires  the  Fed- 
eral Communications  Com.mlsslon  to  make 
spoclfled  findings  In  connectlor.  v,ith  Cor.- 
misslon  actions  authorizing  specialized 
carriers. 

H.R.  13455.  April  2P,  :?76  Am:ed  Services 
Requires  each  Federal  agency  to  undertake 
steps  to  assure  that  no  major  action  Is  taken 
which  Involves  placing  a  significant  burden 
on  competition  unless  the  agency  finds  that 
no  alternative  m.eans  are  available.  Directs 
each  Independent  regulatory  agency  to  sub- 
mit to  the  Attorney  General  procedi]re.=  by 
which  the  Attorney  General  shall  be  notiSed 
of  m.ajor  proposed  actions. 

HOrSF    .JOINT    RrSOI.TTTTONS 

H  .T  R«.'=  921.  April  13,  1976.  Judiciary. 
Limits  Judges  of  the  Supreme  Court  and 
Federal  Courts  to  terms  of  eight  yerirs.  with 
additional  terms  contingent  upon  the  advice 
and  consent  of  the  Senate 

H.J.  Res.  922.  April  14  1976.  Judiciary. 
Proposes  a  constitutional  amendment  to  pro- 
hibit compeUlne  a  student  to  attend  a  public 
school  other  than  the  one  nearest  his  resi- 
dence. Provides  that  no  teacher  or  student 
shall  be  assigned  to  schools  classes,  or 
coiirses  for  reason  of  race,  religion,  sex,  or 
national  origin. 

H.J.  Res.  923.  April  26,  1976  Merchnnt  Mc- 
rlne  and  Fisheries;  Way<r7ii;d  Mean,'=  Amends 
the  Fisherman's  Protective  Act  of  1967  to 
direct  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to  p'.ace 
an  embargo  on  the  products  ol  all  f^rc  en 
enterprises  engaged  In  commercial   whaling 

H.J.  Res.  924.  April  27.  1976  Post  Ctice  an.; 
ClvU  Service.  Authorizes  and  req  -.e^ts  the 
President  to  Issue  a  proclamation  deslrnat- 
Ing  the  week  beginning  on  No"«mber  7.  1976. 
as  "National  Respiratory  Therapy  Week" 

H.J.  Res.  925.  April  27.  1976.  Arm°d  Services. 

Directs  the  President  to  restore  to  Doctor 
Mary  Edwards  Walker  the  Coneressional 
Medal  of  Honor. 

H.J.  Res.  926.  April  27.  1976.  Education 
and  Labor.  Directs  the  President  to  convene 
a  White  House  Conference  to  evaluate  the 
success  of  compulsory  busing  to  achieve  In- 
tegration. 

H.J.  Res.  027.  April  28.  1976  International 
Relations.  Authorizes  the  President  to  Im- 
plement the  provision^:  of  the  Trea'v  r' 
Friendship  and  Cooperation  between  the 
United  States  and  Spain. 

H.J.  Res.  923  April  28.  1976.  PoFt  Off.ce  and 
Civil  Service.  Deslenates  the  week  be'lnnlng 
on  May  2.  1976.  as  "National  Vanda'.i=m  Pre- 
vention Week." 

H.J.  Res.  &29.  April  28.  1976  Judiciary 
Proposes  a  constitutional  amendment  which 
pro'^ldes  that  the  House  of  Representatives 
shall  be  composed  of  Members  chosen  for  a 
term  of  four  years  by  the  people  of  the  sev- 
eral States. 

H.J.  Res.  930.  April  28.  1976.  Po.-^t  Offlce  and 
ClvU  Service.  Authorizes  the  President  to 
Issue  annually  a  proclamation  designating 
the  seven -day  period  commencing  on  AprU 
30  of  each  year  as  '-National  Beta  Sigma  Phi 
Week." 

HOUSE  CONCURRENT   RESOLUTIONS 

H.  Con.  Res.  608.  April  8,  1976.  Ways  and 
Means.  Expresses  the  sense  of  the  Congress 
that  the  President  shall  seek  the  elim.ination 
of  surety  deposit  requirements  on  vegetable 
protein  products  Imposed  by  the  European 
Economic  Community,  provides  that  If  the 
President  shall  fall  to  eliminate  such  re- 
quirement, he  shall  obtain  full  compensation 


for  su.:h  actions  under  article  XXm  of  the 
General  .Agreement  on  Tarlf!s  and  Trade. 

H.  Con,  Ra':,  609,  April  8.  3  976  Agricul- 
ture; International  Relations,  Declares  it  the 
sense  of  Congress  that  every  person  has  the 
rlgh.t  to  a  nutritionally  adequate  diet  and 
that  the  United  States  increase  lt=  assistance 
for  self-help  de\,.'lopment  amrng  the  w  irlcs 
poorest  people  until  such  assistance  reaches 
one  percent  of  our  total  nat:  Tial  production. 

H.  Con,  Res  610  April  9,  1976  Interna- 
tional Relations,  Expresses  the  sense  of  Con- 
press  that  if  the  United  States  sells  C-130 
aircraft  to  Egypt,  m  accordance  with  the 
statement  submitted  pursuant  to  transmit- 
tal number  76^7.  no  additional  sales  of  de- 
fence articles  or  defen,=  e  sers".ces  should  be 
made  to  Egypt  until  the  President  certifies 
to  tne  Congress  that  Egypt  has  stated  that 
a  state  of  war  no  longer  exists  between  it  and 
Israel  and  has  renounced  the  use  of  wbj 
again.-it  Israel  except  In  lt,s  military  self-de- 
fense 

H.  C-  n  Res  611  April  9,  1976  Sets  forth 
the  congress. onal  budget  for  the  United 
States  Governn.ent  for  the  fiscal  year  1977 
Specifie.s  the  appropriate  level  of  new  budget 
a-.-.thorify  and  the  estimat.ed  budget  outlays 
for  each  maior  functional  catJ?gory.  Revises 
the  congressional  budget  for  the  transition 
period  beginning  July  1.  1976. 

H.  Con.  Res.  612.  April  12,  1976,  InterriS- 
tlonal  Relations,  Expresses  the  objection  of 
the  Congress  to  the  propo-sed  sale  tc  Egypt 
of  C-130  aircraft  as  descnbec  in  transmittal 
number  76-47. 

H.  Con.  Res.  613.  April  12,  1976,  Post  Office 
and  ClvU  Service.  Expresses  the  sense  of  the 
Congress  that  the  theme  and  slogan  '•Lasilng 
Independence  From.  Empire  (LIFE"  be 
adopted  for  the  United  States  Bicentennial. 

H,  Con  Ftes.  614,  April  13,  1976  Ways  and 
MeaiiS  Expresses  the  sense  of  Cor.gress  that 
the  President  should,  and  is  hereby  urged  to, 
provide  effective  import  relief  to  the  domes- 
tic noiu-ubber  footwear  Industry, 

H.  Con  Res.  615,  April  13,  1976.  Agricul- 
ture; International  Relations.  Declares  it  the 
sense  of  Cor.gre^s  that  even  person  has  the 
right  to  a  nutritionally  adequate  diet  and 
that  the  United  States  increase  its  assistance 
for  self-help  development  among  the  worlds' 
poorest  people  until  such  assistance  reaches 
one  percent  of  our  total  national  produc- 
tion. 

HOUSE    RESOLUTIONS 

H.  Res,  1161.  April  26.  1976,  Standards  of 
Official  Conduct.  Amends  Rule  XLIII  of  the 
Rules  of  the  House  of  Representatives  by  re- 
quiring that  a  Member's  salary  be  paid  Into 
an  escrow  account  whenever  such  Member  is 
convicted  by  a  court  of  record  for  specified 
crimes. 

H.  Res.  1162.  April  27,  1976.  Rules.  Amends 
Rule  X  of  the  House  of  Representatives  to 
mittee  on  Standards  of  Official  Conduct  may. 
provide  that  any  Member  of  the  House  Com- 
at  his  own  discretion,  disqualify  himself 
from  participating  In  any  investigation  of  the 
conduct  of  any  Member,  officer,  or  employee 
of  the  House. 

H.  Res.  1163.  AprU  27,  1976.  Post  Office  and 
ClvU  Service.  Designates  the  week  beginning 
AprU  4,  1976,  as  "National  Rural  Health 
Week."  Urges  that  health  services  and  dis- 
semination of  health  Information  be  im- 
proved m  rural  America. 

H.  Res.  1164.  AprU  28.  1976.  Provides  that 
until  May  16,  1976.  aU  committees  of  the 
House  shall  be  permitted  to  sit  whUe  the 
House  is  reading  a  measure  for  amendment 
under  the  five-minute  rule. 

H.  Res.  1165.  AprU  28,  1976.  Sets  forth  the 
rule  for  the  consideration  of  H.R.  8410. 
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to  isnitr  bv  the  Actlnj 

.'     M:     MeTCALF). 


and  was 
President 


following 

hUl  of  the 
His  holy 


PRAYER 

rhe  Chaplain,  the  Reverend  Edward 

L.  R    EL^on,  D  D..  offered  thi 

prayer: 

Who  shall  ascend  into  the 

!.,>-,!  '      '   i.hn  shall  stand  iu 

!,!.:.  r- 

He  that  hath  clean  hands,  tnd  a  pure 
heart:  who  hath  not  lifted  1  p  his  soul 
unto  vanity,  nor  stoom  deceit  ully. 

He  shall  receive  the  blessin  j  from  the 
Lord,  and  righteousness  from  the  God  of 
his  salvation. — Psalms  24;  3-1 

Eternal  Father,  come  to  lis  In  this 
place  with  Thy  cleansins  aral  renewing 
power  that  as  we  undertake  the  legisla- 
tive work  of  the  Republic  w«f  may  do  so 
with  clean  hands  and  pure  heiuls.  And  as 
we  pray  for  ourselves,  so  we  jpray  for  all 
Americans  that  this  year  mfy  be  to  all 
poop'p  a  vrnr  of  new  beginnings  when  we 
bt'i  i:ic  btUcr  persor.o  in  a  better  nation 
which  moves  toward  Thy  hfigher  king- 
dom. To  the  leaders  of  all  the  nations, 
grant  grace  and  wisdom.  $iat  justice 
may  be  achieved,  peace  abide  and  love 
rule  the  ways  of  mankind.      J 

In  Thy  holy  name  we  pray|  Amen. 


THE  JoUiiNAL 


M:    .\L\XSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  ireadlng  of 
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day.   May   13,   1976.  be  dLsp<  tised   with 


The  ACTING  PRESIDENT 
pore.  Without  ohifvMnn   it  Is 


pro  tem- 
(o  ordered. 


Pres  lent 


WAIVER  OF  CALL  OF  C>*.ENDAR 

I  ask 
he  call  of 
un(  bjected-to 
Til. 

pro  tem- 
;o  ordered. 


.Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr 
unanimous  consent  to  waive 
the  legislative  calendar  of 
measures  under  Senate  rule 

The  ACTING  PRESIDEN1 
pore.  Without  objection,  it  is 


of  Thurs- 


COMMITTEE  MEETINGS 
SENATE  SESSIOl 


DURING 


xMr  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  PreJdent.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  lommittees 
be  authorized  to  meet  until  1  p.m.  or  the 
end  of  morning  business,  whichever 
comes  later. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDEN 
pore.  Without  objection,  it 


is  so 


pro  tem- 
ordered. 


EXECUTIVE  SESSE  )N 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  Pres  dent.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the!  Senate  go 
Into  executive  session  to  ctoslder  the 
nominations  placed  on  the  Secretary's 
desk.  . 


There  being  no  objection.  U;e  Senate 
proceeded  to  consideration  of  executive 
business. 

The  ACnNO  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  nominations  will  be  stated. 


NOMINATIONS   i-L.-XCF^D  ON  SECRE- 
TARY'S  DESK 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  read  sundry  nominations 
in  the  Coast  Guard  placed  on  the  Secre- 
tary's desk. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  the  nomina- 
tions are  considered  and  confirmed  en 
bloc. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  President  be 
notified  of  the  confirmation  of  these 
nominations. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  obli-s  tton,  it  Is  so  ordered. 


LEGISLATIVE   SESSION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate  re- 
turn to  the  consideration  of  legislative 
business. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


LEGISLATIVE   PROGRAM 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  for 
the  Information  of  the  Senate,  this 
morning  I  tallied  up  all  the  Items  on  the 
calendar  which  have  not  as  yet  been  at- 
tended to  and.  with  one  exception,  have 
been  reported  to  the  calendar  by  May 
14.  One  has  been  reported  on  May  15. 

As  of  now,  we  have  94  legislative  mat- 
ters on  the  calendar.  We  have  approxi- 
mately 14  weeks  In  which  to  consloer 
this  pUeup. 

Of  the  94  measures — which  I  shall  ask 
unanimous  consent  at  an  appropriate 
time  to  have  printed  In  the  Record — I 
think  there  should  be  added  a  number 
of  other  legislative  bills  which  will  be 
reported  as  of  May  15.  the  last  day 
under  the  Budget  Reform  Act. 

At  this  time  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  a  whip  notice  put  out  by  my  dls- 
tinguLshed  colleague,  the  assistant  ma- 
jority leader,  the  Senator  from  West 
Virginia  (Mr.  Robert  C.  Byrdi.  and  a 
list  of  additional  legislative  Items  on  the 
calendar,  be  printed  in  the  Record  at 
this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

WHIP  Notice 

[Today.  Friday.  May  14.  1976] 

Dbar  CoLLEAcin; 

The  Senate  will  meet  at  noon  on  Monday, 
and  will  continue  debate  on  S.  Res.  400  and 
amendments  thereto.  Votes  may  occur  on 
amendments.  RoUcall  votes  could  also  occur 
on  other  matters. 

OeNCRAI     iNFORMATIOlf 

The  Senate  workload  In  the  days  ahead 
looks   very   much   like  a   smorgasbord.   Look 


It  over  wltli  relish!  Among  the  measures  to 
be  considered  are  the  following,  but  '•  jt  nec- 
esaarUy  In  the  order  listed: 

S.  3219  (Clean  Air  Act).  This  bUl  will 
probably  not  be  called  up  until  after  the 
Memorial  Day  weekend. 

S.  2477  (more  effective  public  disclosure 
of  certain  lobbying  activities); 

HJl.  6512   (relief  of  certain  poetmaaters j ; 

8.  Res.  436  (tJnlted  States  policy  toward 
Africa) ; 

S.  12  (benefits  for  survivors  of  Federal 
Judges): 

S.  1284  (antltrxist); 

H.R.  11659  (to  authorize  appropriations 
for  saline  water  conversion  > ; 

H.R.  11619  (to  authorize  appropriations 
for  Council  on  Environmental  Quality); 

H  R.  366  (to  provide  benefits  to  survivors 
of  certain  public  safety  officers); 

a.  1776  (eetablUh  Valley  Forge  National 
Historical  Park  In  Pennsylvania): 

S.  3420  (to  authorize  appropriations  to 
the  International  Trade  Conxmlsslon) ; 

H.R.  13069  (authorization)  for  loans  to 
unemployment  fund  of  Virgin  Islands); 

H  R.  6360  (benefits  to  American  civilian 
Internees  In  Southeast  Asia) ; 

S.  2837; 

S.  972  (scholarships  for  dependent  chil- 
dren of  public  safety  officers); 

H  R.  8532  (antitrust): 

S.  3424  (State  energy  cor^ervatlon  Imple- 
mentation programs); 

8.  230  (to  authorize  group  life  Insurance 
prof^rams  for  pxibllc  safety  officers); 

H.R.  5465  (Federal  employment  prefer- 
ence to  certain  employees  of  the  Burenii  rif 
Indian  Affairs)  ; 

8.  2839  (information  on  forei^-n  h  d 
American  Investments  abroad) ; 

S.  1632  (Federal  program  to  promote  elec- 
tric vehicle  technologies) ; 

S.  3122  (Endangered  Species); 

Calendar  Order  No.  796  (Public  Wo-kc  ft-d 
Economic  Development): 

8.  3281  (distribution  of  current  Informa- 
tion on  Federal  domestic  assistance  pro- 
grama)  ; 

8.  2304  (supervisory  authority  of  Federal 
banking  agencies  over  financial  Institu- 
tions) ; 

S.  1926  (health  maintenance  organlza- 
tlons) ; 

S.  3369  (authorization  for  certain  .'Trian 
business  programs) ; 

8.  3370  (authorization  for  S  .:»ty  B.  :  d 
Guarantee  Fund) ; 

8.  2212  (to  amend  the  Omnibus  Crln.e 
"Control  and  Safe  Streets  Act) ; 

8.  3308  (requiring  certain  Federal  agencies 
to  recodify  the  rules  promulgated  by  surh 
agencies); 

8.  3166  (to  establish  a  national  mar.:.e 
science  and  technology  policy) ; 

8.  3432  (monetary  authorization  for  cer- 
tain comprehensive  river  basin  plans) ; 

S.  3069  (national  goals  for  resolution  of 
controversies  Involving  consumers) ; 

8.  3131  (financing  for  the  National  Rail- 
road Passenger  Corp.) ; 

S.  2042  (to  amend  Natural  Oas  Plpel!:^e 
Safety  Act   : 

8.  2991  (to  amend  the  Hazardovis  Materials 
Transportation  Act  to  authorize  appropria- 
tions) ; 

S.  2323  (to  amend  the  National  Traffic  and 
Motor  Vehicle  Safety  Act  to  authorize  ap- 
propriations) ; 

8.  3119  (to  amend  the  Federal  Railroad 
Safety  Act  to  authorize  additional  appropria- 
tions) ; 

8.  3434  (to  authorize  constructloii  at  m  :- 
tary  Installations) ; 

8.  2184  (planning  and  construction  of  fa- 
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cllltles  In  connection  with  198'^  O'.vn-.p;^ 
winter  games); 

S.  3383  (national  policy  on  weather  mixl.- 
ficatlon); 

S.  3147  (to  extend  the  Marine  Protection. 
Research,  and  Sanctuaries  Act) ; 

S.  3435  (authorization  of  appropriations 
for  the  Privacy  Protection  Study  Comm'j;- 
slon ) ; 

S.  2715  (attorney  fees  for  participation  be- 
fore Federal  regulatory  agencies) ; 

3.  2862  (to  authorize  appropriations  for 
F-Kleral   Fire   Prevention    and    Control   Act); 

I;  }i  :  :'i70  (to  authorize  appropriations  for 
the  ca-i  Guard); 


P  2219  (Central.  Western,  ar.d  South 
J'aLilir  Fisheries  Development  Act> : 

H.R.  5630  (to  amend  the  Federal  Boat 
Safety  Act); 

S.  2150  (to  authorise  recovery  of  resources 
from  wastes) ; 

S.  3037  (authorizations  under  the  Federal 
Water  Pollution  Control  AcX ) : 

S.  3436  (to  authorize  appropriations  t-->r 
research  under  the  Noise  Control  Act  of 
1972); 

S.  3437  (to  authorize  appropriation.?  for  re- 
search under  the  Federal  Water  Pollution 
Control  Act) ; 

S.  3438  (to  amend  the  Clean  Air  .'\ct  to  au- 
thorize appropriations  for  research ) ; 


S  2872  ,  to  .imend  the  Fede.^1  Energy  Ad- 
ministration Act  of  1974  to  extend  the  ex- 
plratlcn  date) . 

NOTE 

On  Tuesday  a  roUcall  vote  will  occur  on 
the  motion  to  Invoice  cloture  on  the  pending 
eub.'titut-e  amendment  S.  Res  400).  Also 
plea.se  be  advised  that  upon  disposing  of  S. 
Fles.  400  (When  that  occurs!,  the  Senate  Is 
expected  to  immediately  take  up  one  of  the 
lollDwmg  : 

Military  .'Vuthorlzation  bUl; 

Antitrust  legislation; 

Arms  Control  legislation  (but  not  neces- 
sarllv  in  the  order  shewn  i . 


Ordir  No. 


No.  and  author  of  bill 


Title 


Reported  by— 


788... 

789... 
790... 


H.R.  11438.. 

H.R.  12132. 
H.R. 8719.. 


791. 
799. 


H.R.  11*81 

S.  248S— Meisrs.  Packwocd  and  Hatfield. 


815 


H.R.  12455. 


SIS S.  2184— Mes»r».  Javit*  and  Buckley.. 


817 S.  3383— Meiat*.  Pearson  and  Bellmon. 


818. 
819. 


S.  3147— Messrs.  Hollmss.  Magnuson, 

Pearson. 
S.  3435— Mr.  Ribtcoff 


120 S.2715— Mr.  Kennedy  and  others. 


821... 
822... 


S.  2862— Messrs.  Majnuson  and  Pearson.. 


823. 
824. 

82S. 


832 

833 

834 


835. 


BJt. 


837. 


...  An  act  to  amend  title  5.  United  States  Code,  to  grant  court  leave  to 
Federal  employees  when  called  as  witnesses  in  certain  judicial 
proceedings,  and  for  other  purposes. 

An  »ct  to  extend  as  an  emergency  measure  lor  one  yeai  the  District 
of  Columbia  Medical  and  Dental  Manpower  Act  of  1970. 

An  act  to  provide  lor  an  amendment  to  the  Washington  Metropolitan 
Area  Transit  Regulation  Compact  to  provide  for  the  protection  of 
the  patrons,  personnel,  and  property  of  the  Washington  Metro- 
politan Area  Transit  Authority. 
An  act  to  authorize  appropriations  for  the  fiscal  year  1977  tor  certain 
maritime  programs  of  the  Department  of  Commerce  and  for  other 
purposes. 

A  bill  to  amend  title  III  of  the  Bankhead-Jones  Farm  Tenant  Adas 
amended  to  eliminate  the  necessity  of  referring  loans  made  with 
resource  conservation  and  development  funds  In  excess  of  J250,- 
000  to  congressional  committees  for  approval. 

An  act  to  extend  from  Apr.  1  to  Oct.  1. 1976,  the  maximum  period 
during  which  recipients  of  services  on  Sept.  30,  1975,  under 
titles  IV-A  and  VI  of  the  Social  Security  Act,  may  continue  to 
receive  services  under  title  XX  of  that  act  without  Individual 
determinations. 

A  bill  to  authorize  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  to  participate  r 
the  organization  for  planning,  design,  and  construction  of  facili- 
ties in  connection  with  the  1980  Olympic  winter  games  at  Lake 
Placid,  N.Y.  ^      , 

A  bill  to  authorize  and  direct  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  to  develop 
a  national  policy  on  weather  modification,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses, 
and  A  bill  to  extend  the  Marine  Protection,  Research,  and  Sanctuaries 
Act  for  two  years. 

A  bill  to  Increase  an  authoiizatlon  of  appropriations  for  the  Privacy 
Protection  Study  Commission  and  to  remove  the  fiscal  year 
expenditure  limitation. 

A  bill  to  amend  the  Administrative  Procedures  Act  to  permit  awards 
of  reasonable  attorney  fees  and  other  expenses  for  participation 
in  proceedings  before  Federal  regulatory  agencies,  and  for 
other  purposes.  ..      „ 

A  bill  to  authorize  appropriations  for  the  Federal  Fire  Prevention 
and  Control  Act  of  1974. 

H  R  11670  An  »ct  to  authorize  appropriations  for  the  Coast  Guard  for  the 

*  procurement  of  vessels  and  aircraft  and  construction  of  shore 

and  offshore  establishments,  to  authorize  for  the  Coast  Guard  a 
year-end  strength  for  active  duty  personnel,  to  authorize  tor 
the  Coast  Guard  average  military  student  loads,  and  for  other 

Purposes.  ,    ^.  u 

ill  to  amend  the  Central,  Western,  and  South  Pacific  Fisheries 
Development  Act  to  extend  the  appropriation  authorization 
through  tiscal  year  1979,  and  for  other  purposes. 
H  D  5530  An  act  to  amend  the  Federal  Boat  Safety  Act  of  1971  in  order  to 

* increase  the  Federal  Government's  share  of  the  costs  of  State 

boat  safety  programs,  and   to   increase  tne   authonzatisn  for 
appropriations  for  such  programs. 
.  Mf   f  one  A  bill  to  make  the  Trust  Teriitary  of  the  Pacific  Islands  eligible  ta 

""  participate  in  certain  Federal  fisheries  programs,  and  tor  other 

purposes. 
c  3539  A  bill  to  amend  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961  and  the  Foreign 

Military  Sales  Act,  and  for  other  purposes. 

u  p  3650  An  act  to  clanfy  the  application  of  section  8544  of  t:tle  5,  United 

States  Code,  relating  to  civil  service  annjities  and  pay  upon 

rwmploymenl.andfor  other  purposes. 
H  R  12438  An  act  to  authorize  appropriations  during  the  fiscal  year  197/,  tor 

procurementof  aircraft,  missiles,  naial  vessels,  tracked  combat 

vehicles,  torpedoes,  and  other  weapons,  and  research,  devel- 
opment, test  and  evaluation  for  the  armed  forces,  and  to  pre- 
scribe the  authorized  personnel  strength  for  each  active  duty 
component  and  of  the  selected  reserve  of  each  reserve  compo- 
nent of  the  armed  forces  and  of  civilian  personnel  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense,  and  to  authorize  the  military  training  student 
loads  and  lor  other  purposes.  .       ., 

A  bill  to  authorize  appropriations  to  the  Energy  Research  and 
Development  Administration  in  accordance  with  sec.  261  of  the 
Atomic  Energy  Act  of  1959,  as  amended,  sec.  305  of  the  Energy 
Redganization  Act  of  1974,  and  sec.  If.  of  the  Federal  Non- 
nuclear  Energy  Research  and  Development  Act  o»  1974,  and  for 
other  purposes.  ,       j    ■  .u    a.« 

1  344CV-  Mr  Pell  A  bill  to  amend  and  extend  the  National  Foundation  on  the  Arts 

o.  i■^^i^        .  rm. ^^^  Humanities  Act  of  1%5,  to  provide  for  the  improvement  of 

museum  services,  to  provide  for  cultural  challenge  programs, 
an  arts  program  and  an  American  bicentennial  photography 
and  film  project,  and  for  other  purposes. 
H  R.  12838  ''  act  tc  extend  the  National  Foundation  on  the  Arts  and  Human- 

ilies  Act  of  1%5,  to  provide  for  the  improvement  of  museum 

seruces  to  establish  a  challenge  grant  program,  and  for  other 
purposes. 


May  13,  1976.— Mr.  McGee,  Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil 
Service,  with  an  amendment.  (RepL  830.) 

May  13, 1976.— Mr.  Eagleton,  Committee  on  the  District  of  Columbia, 

without  amendment  (Kept.  831.) 
May  13, 1976.— Mr.  Eagleton,  Committee  on  the  District  of  Columbia, 

with  an  amendment  (Rept  832.) 


S.2219-Mf.  fcng. 


s.  i<: 


S.  31C5— Messrs.  Pastore  and  Jackson  (By 
request). 


May  13, 1976  —Mr.  Pearson,  Committee  on  Commerce,  with  amend- 
ments. (RepL  833.) 

May  13,  1976.— Mr.  McGovern,  Committee  on  AgricultLre  and 
Forestry,  with  an  amendment  and  an  amendment  to  the  title. 
(RepL  842.) 

May  13,  1976.— Mr.  Long,  Committee  on  Finance,  with  an  amend- 
ment,'and  ar  amendn-ent  to  the  title.  (Rept  857.) 


Wa,  13,  1976.— Mr.  Buckley,  Committee  on  Commerce,  with  an 
amendment,  and  an  amendment  to  the  title.  (Rept.  858.) 

May    13,    1976.— Mr.    Pearson,    Committee    on    Commerce,   with 
amendments.  (RepL  859.) 

May  13    1976.— Mr.  Holllngs,  Committee  on  Commerce,  with  an 

amendment  (Rept  860.) 
May  13, 1976.— Mr.  Ribicoff,  Committee  on  Government  Operations, 
without  amendment  (Rept  861.)  (An  original  bill.) 

May  13,  1976.— Mr.  Kennedy,  Committee  on  the  Judiciary,  with  an 
amendment,  and  an  amendment  to  the  title.  (RepL  863.) 

May  13,  1976.— Mr.  Robert  C.  Byrd  (for   Mr.  M<.|nuson),  Com- 
mittee on  Commerce,  with  an  amendmenL  (Rept  864.) 

May  13,  1976.— Mr.  Robert  C.   Byrd  (for   Mr.   Magnuson)    Com. 
mittee  on  Commerce,  with  amendments.  (Rept  865.) 


f/av    13,    1976.~Mr.    Robert    C,    B>-c      (tc    M'.    Magnuson^ 
(icr^mittee  on  Commerce,  with  amendments.  (Rept  866.) 

May  13,  1976.— Mr.  Robert  C.  Byrd,  (for  Mr.  Magnuson),  Committee 
on  Commerce,  with  an  amendmenL  (RepL  867.) 

May  13, 1976.— Mr.  Robert  C.  Byrd,  (tor  Mr.  Magnuson)  C-:>mmrttee 
on  Clommerce,  with  an  amendment  (RepL  86£.) 

May  14,  1S76.— Ml.  Humphrey,  Committee  or  Foreif  Reiaticns, 
withCiu't  ar^endment  (RepL  876.)  (An  original  bill.) 
May  i-,  :9't,— W'.  McGee,  Committee  on  Post  Office  end  C  vi 
Service,  without  amendment  (RepL  877.) 

May  14,  1976.— Mr.  Stennis,  Comrittee  c  --"le:  Se'vices    with 
an  amendment  CRept.  8!'8.) 


May  14,  1976.— Mr.  Jackson,  Committee  op  Interior  and  Insular 
Affair's,  with  amendments,  (Rept.  S^S.) 


May  14,  1976.— Mr.  Pell,  Committee  on  Labor  and  Pubhc  Welfare, 
without  amendmenL  (RepL  880.)  (An  original  bill.) 


Mav  14,  IT'".-  V'    Pell,  Committee  on  Labor  and  PuDlr:  We'ta-e 
without  recommenaation.  (RepL  881.) 


IIIOO 


Ord«r  No. 


Na  and  author  ol  biH 


CONGRESSIONAI    RI  (  OR D  —  SENATE 


May  17,  1976 


TiU* 


Rtyoftedby— 


S38. 

839 

S40. 
841. 
842. 


'     843 

/      

\       844 

845 

846 

847 


S.  2657— Mr.  Pall | A  bill  to  eitand  tha  HiflMr  Education  Act  of  1965,  to  axtand  and 

revlta  tha  Vocational  education  Act  o(  1963,  and  (or  otitar 
purpoMi. 

H.R.  12987 .1....... An  act  lo  authorize  appiopriationt  lor  fiical  yaar  I97(:,  and  tor  tha 

patiod  baginninn  July  1.  1976,  and  ending  Seplembar  30,  1976 
lor  carrying  out  title  VI  ot  tht  Compreheniiva  tmploymant  and 
Training  Act  of  1973,  and  tor  other  puipojes. 

H.R.  9019 J An  actio  amend  title  XIII  ot  the  Public  Health  Seryice  Act  lo  r«vi«e 

and  attend  the  program  tor  the  citablithment  and  eipaniion  of 
health  m.)intenance  orgam/aliont 
Kanntdy^hweiker,  and     A  bill  to  amend  the  Public  Health  Service  Act  to  eitabliih  the  Preti- 
dent't  Commitiion  for  the  protection  of  human  subjects  involved 
In  blomadicjl  and  behavioral  research,  and  for  otner  purposes 
An  Kl  to  amtnd  the  PuMic  Health  Service  Act  to  revise  and  eitend 
the  programs  of  assistance  under  title  VII  lor  training  in  the 
Health  Service  Corps  program  and  the  National  Hcalin  Service 
Corps  scholarship  training  progiam.  and  fO'  other  purposes. 
A  bill  to  amend  the  Public  Health  Service  Act  to  revise  and  eitend 
the  piogrnnis  of  assistj'ue  under  title  VII  lot  trainini:  in  the 
health  prutrssiuns.  to  revise  the  National  Health  Service  Corps 
program  anij  tor  other  purposes. 


S.  2515-Meisri 
J«v«ts. 

H.R,  5546 


S.  323»-Mt.  Ktnntdy.  tnd  liiiwt. 


S.  3202-  Mntrs,  Kennedy 

d«l« 
S.  2548- Mr  Cranaton 


H.R.  12566. 
H.R.  3348.  . 


Pelt  and  Mon- 
is 


inC  othei 


A  bill  to  authorize  appropiiatir)ns  lor  activities  of  tha  National 
Science  Foundation  for  Meal  year  1977.  and  for  other  puipotet. 


848 


849. 


...  H.R. 10268. 


S.  3091— Mr.  Humphiey  ar 


otheri. 


8M 8.  305l-Mr.  Dole 

851 $,  2081-Mr.  Huddleilon  Ad 

852 H.J.RtJ.»2 

853 S    2035— Messrs.  Pastoia 

request.) 

854 S.  2661— Mewrj.  Magnuao 

(By  request). 
865 S.  3070-Mi.  Huddleston.., 


A  bill  to  revise  '■  '  'le  authorizations  of  app'opriations  in 

provisions  of  t  .>  Public  Health  Seivue  Act  relating  lo 

emeiiancy  me..,.i.  ...  ...i:  systems,  and  lor  other  purposes. 

An  act  aut^OIlZlllg  appropriations  to  the  Itetional Science  Founda- 
tion lor  fiuil  ytar  1977 

An  act  to  amend  title  U,  United  Slates  Code,  in  i 

improve   the   program   of   exchange  ol    ri 
between  the  Veterans'  Administi<Tion  and  ;  t   .,,<.«-.  .v^..) 
munily,  and  lor  ottier  purposes 

An  act  to  amend  title  38  ol  the  United  States  Code  in  order  to 
Clarity  the  puiposes  for  whiih  the  Administrator  of  Vatarsns' 
AHaiis  may  release  the  names  and  addresses  o<  pre*«nt  and 
former  personnel  ol  the  ariTt-i!  i»i(vit«\  mil  I'l.n  >l«eend«nti. 

A  bill  to  amend  the  forest  le  Resources 

Planning  Act  ol  19/4  (88  :  une  4,  1897 

(30  Stal  l^  ) 

A  bill  to  amend  the  Commodity  Futurta  Trading  ComoHMlM  Act 

of  I'r'*     .I'll!  'i»i   nitiri   ui. -poses. 

A  b  '■  ng  the  conservation,  protection,  and 

f  ^  land,  water,  and  lelated  resouices 

It  \«\ 

Joir'  II  ot  economic  and  Mclal 

St     -  .  .11  0'  descent, 

rnd  Baker  (By    A  bill  to  autnor  .'  "nti  with  private  enter- 

prise for  the  I.  |f>e  production  and  en- 

richment o(  uranium  mn  K  riiM  in  I'r  isotope  2J^,  to  provide  for 
autho'l.'ation  of  contract  authority  therefore  to  provide  a  pro- 
cedure tnr  prior  congressional  review  and  approval  ol  proposed 
irrangemei  ts  and  for  other  purposes. 

A  bill  to  amend  the  Independent  Sefety  Board  Act  of  1974,  to 
authuilie  additional  appropriations,  and  for  other  purposes. 

A  bill  lo  amend  section  1114,  title  18.  United  Stales  Code,  so  that 
Federal  Mine  Sattty  Inspectors  wiU  be  ptotKted  by  ainuiMl 
(tetulM. 


others. 


and  Pearson 


May  14.  1976  —Mr.  Pell,  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare. 
with  an  amendment  (RepL  882.) 

May  14, 1976  —Mr  Nelson.  Committee  on  Labor  and  PuMic  Welfaie, 
with  an  amendment,  and  an  amendment  to  title  (Rept.  883  ) 


May  14,  1976 —Mr.  Schweiker.  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public 
Welfare,  without  recommendation.  (RepL  884.) 

May   14,   1976      Mr    Kennedy,  Commit*ee  on  Labor  and   Public 
Wdfaie,  Witt)  an  amendmenL  (RepL  885.) 

Mav  U    1976     Mr    Kennedy,  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public 
Welfare,  without  recommendabon.  (RepL  886) 


May  14      1976.— Mr.  Kannedy,  Committee  on  Libof  end  Public 
Welfare,  with  an  amendmenL  (RepL  887.) 

May  14,  1976     Mr    Kennedy    Committee  on  Labor  and  Public 

Welfare  with  an  amendment.  (Rept.  MS.) 
May  14,  1976. -Mr    Cranston  (for   Mr.  lUnnody),  Committee  on 

Labor  and  Public  Welfare,  with  an  amendmenL  (Kept  889  > 

May   14,  1976  —Mr.   Kennedy,   Committee  on  Labor  and   Public 

Welfare,  witliout  amendment  (Rept.  890.) 
May   14,   1976. -Mi    Cranston,   Committee  on  Veterans'   AHairs, 

with  an  amendment.  (Kept.  891.) 


May  14,  1976.— Ml.  Cianston,  (tor  Mr.  Hartke),  Committee  on 
veterans'  Affairs,  with  an  amendment,  and  an  amendment  to 
t^etltle  (Rept  892.) 

May   14,   19/6      Mr.   Humphrey,   Committee  on   Agriculture  and 

Forestry,  wlt^  an  amendment,  and  an  amendment  to  the  title. 

(Kept  8^3  ) 
May  14,  197(.  -  Mr    Dole.  Committee  on  Agriculture  and  Forestry, 

with  an  amendment,  and  an  amendment  to  the  title  (Rept.  ^4  ) 
May    14,    1976.  — Mr.    (astland.    Committee   on    Agnculluie   and 

Forestry,  with  an  amendment  (Rept.  895  ) 

Majr  14,  1976.— Ml  Stevens,  Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil 
Service,  amendment  to  the  Preamble  (Rept  8%) 

May  14,  1976  -  Mi.  Paslme,  Joint  Committee  on  Atomic  [nergy 
with  an  amendment,  and  an  amendment  to  ttie  title.  (Rept.  isT.) 


May    14,    1976. — Mr.    Cannon,    Committee   on   Commerce,    with 

amendments.  (Rept.  898.) 
May  \'.>,  1976 —Mr.  Williams,  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public 

Watlaie,  « ittiout  amemlinenL  (RepL  899.) 


W:  .MANSFIELD.  Mr.  Pr*ldent.  the 
purpose  of  setting  forth  this  1  iformatlon 
Is  to  bring  home  to  the  Senat  the  work- 
load which  confronts  this  b  idy  in  the 
weeks  and  few  months  ahead  ind  to  urge 
that  there  be  the  greatest  i  ooperatlon 
possible  in  facing  up  to  this  legislation, 
all  of  which  has  been  reported  by  tlie  ap- 
propriate committees  and  m<  st  of  which 
are  matters  of  extreme  impcx  tance. 

Mr  HUGH  SCOTT.  Mr  Pr  sident,  I  do 
think  that  It  is  essential  wi  act  on  as 
many  of  these  matters  as  ve  possibly 
can. 

There  are  holds  which  have  been  placed 
by  one  or  more  Senators  on  a  number  of 
bills.  I  hope  they  review  th^e  holds  in 
the  hope  that  we  can  add  to|  the  imob- 
jected-to  list  and  move  theii  forward 
as  promptly  and  efflciently  ^  possible. 
The  time  element  Is  critical.  | 

The  necessity  under  the  Buiiget  Act  of 
reporting  by  May  15  has  c reacted  some- 
thing of  a  legislative  bind  and  we  have 
got  to  find  a  way  to  work  ourselves  out 
of  it.  This  is  going  to  mean  longer  ses- 
sions, I  suspect,  and  a  great  deal  harder 
work.  I  hope  that  all  Senators  will  be 
aware  of  this. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Will  Ulfc  Senator 
yield?  I 

Mr  HUGH  SCOTT.  I  am  gild  to  yield. 

Mr  MANSFIELD.  For  the  Jurther  In- 
fonnaUon  of  the  Senate,  I  think  It  should 
bo  on  notice  that  from  this  \w?ek  on  we 
very  likely  will  have  Saturday  sessions. 


ANNODNCtS«NT   OF    JOINT    UTtmSO 
TOMORROW 

For  the  further  Information  of  the 
Senate,  I  wish  to  announce  that  at  ap- 
proximately the  hour  of  12:18  tomorrow, 
the  Senate  will  assemble  in  a  body  to  go 
to  the  Hall  of  tlie  House  of  Representa- 
tives for  the  purpose  of  hearing  an  ad- 
dress by  the  President  of  France,  Discard 
d'Estaing  to  a  Joint  meeting. 

I  hope  we  have  a  good  turnout  on  this 
memorable  occasion. 

Mr.  HUGH  SCOTT.  Mr.  President.  I 
yield  back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Under  the  previous  order,  the  Sena- 
tor from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Proxiurei  is 
recognized  for  not  to  exceed  15  minutes. 

The  Senator  fr-— ■  V/-  r-nv.sln. 


REPORT  ON  THE  NEW  YORK  CITY 
LOAN  PROGR.^M 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
transmitting  to  the  Senate  today  a  report 
on  the  New  York  City  loan  program  pre- 
pared by  the  Committee  on  Banking, 
Housing  and  Urban  Affairs.  The  report 
and  its  findings  and  recommendations 
were  approved  unanimously  by  the  com- 
mittee, and  additional  views  were  sub- 
mitted by  Senators  Garn  and  Helms. 


The  committee  report  is  based  on  testi- 
mony given  in  the  committees  oversight 
hearings  on  the  New  York  City  Seasonal 
Financing  Act.  held  on  April  1  and  2. 
and  on  information  obtained  subsequent- 
ly. Witnesses  at  the  hearings  included 
William  E.  Simon,  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  and  administrator  of  the  New 
York  City  loan  program;  Hugh  L.  Carey, 
Governor  of  the  State  of  New  York  and 
chairman  of  the  Emergency  Financial 
Control  Board;  Abraham  D.  Beame,  may- 
or of  the  city  of  New  York;  and  Sidney 
Schwartz,  special  deputy — State — comp- 
troller for  the  city  of  New  York. 
Nrw  TORK  ciTT  CAN  MAKE  rr — Btrr  rr  wnj.  km 

TOUGH 

Mr.  President,  the  committee's  hear- 
ings revealed  that  New  York  City  will 
have  the  fight  of  iUs  life  to  balance  its 
budpet.  pay  off  its  Federal  loans  and 
avoid  bankruptcy  in  1978.  The  city  can 
make  It.  but  only  with  even  greater  sac- 
rifices than  it  ha.<;  made  so  far. 

I  am  encouraped  to  find  that  Nev,  York 
City  has  made  significant  pro-res,^  since 
tiie  crisis  days  of  last  year.  Mayor  Beame, 
(jovcrnor  Carey,  and  their  ii.s.'^ociates  de- 
serve a  great  deal  of  credit  for  making 
some  hard,  tough  decLsloP";.  Thev  liave 
taken  45.000  pe<.:)ple  off  the  paymll,  a  15- 
percent  reduction  since  January  197.t: 
and  they  have  cut  back  garbage  collec- 
tions, library  hours,  fire  companies,  and 
a  host  of  other  city  services.  Further- 
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more.  Mayor  Beame  has  announced  a 
financial  plan  to  reduce  city  spending  by 
another  $862  million  over  tlie  next  2 
years,  in  order  to  balance  the  budget  by 
June  30,  1978,  as  State  law  requires. 

Nonetheles.s.  the  Bankin.t;  Committee  s 
oversight  hearings  revealed  serious  prob- 
lems which  could  spell  defeat  for  the 
city's  budget-cutting  efforts  and  c\en 
push  It  into  bankruptcy  when  the  Fed- 
eral loans  end  in  1978. 

THE   FEDERAL   LOANS   WILL   BE  REPAID BUT  ONLY 

For.     1    DAY 

I  am  reasonably  confident  that  the 
Federal  loans  made  to  New  York  City  in 
this  fiscal  year — this  fiscal  year — will  be 
paid  back  in  full  by  June  30,  1976 — that 
is  in  only  a  few  weeks — as  the  law  re- 
quires. The  city  will  repay  the  loans  out 
of  State  aid  payments,  and  New  York 
State  has  now  shown  it  cnn  borrow  the 
money  needed  to  make  those  payments. 

However,  I  am  disturbed  to  find  that 
of  the  $1.26  billion  in  Federal  loans  made 
in  this  fiscal  year,  $500  million  will  not 
be  repaid  until  the  very  last  day,  June  30. 
Then  the  city  want-s  to  turn  around 
and  borrow  back  that  $500  mil- 
lion, perhaps  even  as  much  as  $1  billion, 
on  July  2.  So  it  wUl  only  be  oflf  the  Fed- 
eral hook  for  1  day.  If  New  York  City 
caimot  exist  for  more  than  1  day  without 
a  huge  sum  of  Federal  money,  how  will 
It  be  able  to  repay  the  loans  in  the  next  2 
fiscal  years  and  get  back  in  the  private 
credit  markets  in  1978? 

Treasury  Secretan-'  Simon  .-^hould  be 
asking  this  question  and  a  lot  of  other 
questions  before  July  2.  Under  the  law, 
he  has  to  decide  whether  there  !s  a  rea- 
sonable prospect  that  New  York  City 
will  repay  the  Federal  loans  it  is  re- 
questing for  fiscal  year  1977.  If  he  makes 
the  loans  and  the  city  cannot  repay 
them,  the  Federal  Government  could  lose 
as  much  as  $2.1  billion  on  the  deal 

NEED    roB    A     CREDIBLE    AND     W.  |RK.^PLI 
FINANCIAL    PLAN 

The  key  question  is  whether  the  city 
has  a  credible  financial  plan  for  balanc- 
ing its  budget  and  whether  it  car.  and  will 
stick  to  that  plan. 

The  committee's  hearings  raised  seri- 
ous doubts  about  New  York  City's  prog- 
re.ss  to  date,  about  the  credibility  of  the 
recently  propo.sed  financial  plan,  and 
about  the  city's  ability  to  avoid  certain 
pitfalls  looming  ahead  that  could  under- 
mine the  financial  plan. 

The  plan  requires  $200  million  in 
annuahzed  budget  cuts  In  tlie  current 
fiscal  year,  1975-76.  and  the  city  claims 
to  be  making  those  cuts.  However,  the 
person  in  charge  of  auditing  the  books. 
Special  Deputy  State  Comptroller 
Schwartz,  says  the  city  is  anywhere  from 
20  to  64  percert  behind  schedule  and  may 
end  up  spending  more  than  it  planned 
this  year.  And  Schwartz  is  in  the  best 
position  to  know. 

Evidence  of  serious  slippages  in  the 
first  year  of  tlie  plan  is  most  disturbing. 
While  the  city  claims  that  it  is  making 
sub.stituto  cuts  where  there  is  slippage,  it 
is  not  clear  that  this  is  happening.  The 
Treasury  .should  work  to  Independently 
verify  that  all  the  $200  million  in  cuts  are 
in  place  by  June  30.  and  not  Jiist  take 
the  city's  word  for  it. 


One  major  problem,  which  may  explain 
some  of  the  differences  in  figures,  is  that 
New  York  City's  financial  accounting 
system  is  in  terrible  shape  and  ha?  been 
for  years.  A^  Comptroller  General 
Staats  pointed  out,  the  city's  policy  has 
been  to  account  for  expenditures  on  a 
ca^h  basis  and  for  its  revenues  on  an 
ac;  rual  basis.  That  means  that  the  city 
has  not  considered  money  spent  until  it 
was  actually  paid  cit.  rather  than  when 
it  wa.«  obligated:  but  it  has  counted  rev- 
enues at  the  estimated  level  whether  the 
money  was  received  or  not.  Thi.s  1.^  the 
exact  opposite  of  accepted  accounting 
practices,  and  it  helps  explain  why  no  one 
trusts   the  city's  own   budget   figures. 

Under  the  credit  agreement  with  the 
Treasury,  New  York  Citv  is  required  to 
reform  its  practices  and  have  an  ade- 
quate accounting  system  in  place  by  July 
1,  1977.  City  officials  say  they  will  meet 
this  deadline  and  will  make  some  im- 
provements before  that  date.  I  think  it 
is  essential  that  the  city  clean  up  its 
books  as  soon  as  possible,  .^o  the  Treas- 
un.-  and  the  Congress  will  know  v,-hat  is 
really  going  on  and  whether  the  required 
budget  cuts  are  being  made. 

On  March  25.  Mayor  Beame  announced 
revisions  in  the  financial  plan  for  fiscal 
years  1977  and  1978.  This  plan  is  sup- 
posed to  v.-ipe  out  the  budget  deficit — 
now  estimated  at  over  $1  billion  and 
achieve  a  balanced  budget  by  June  30. 
1978.  The  new  plan  is  the  first  one  pro- 
posed since  last  October,  and  since  then 
the  city  has  found  that  its  deficit  is  S300 
million  hisher  than  it  thought  it  was. 

I  have  to  commend  Mayor  Beame  for 
coming  out  with  this  plan.  It  obviouslv 
required  a  lot  of  tough  decisions  to  cut 
more  and  more  out  of  a  budget  that  has 
already  been  slashed  to  the  bone.  Under 
the  plan,  the  city  would  cut  its  spending 
by  a  U:iU\]  of  S862  million  over  the  next 
2  years — $379  million  in  fiscal  year  1977 
and  S483  million  in  fiscal  year  1978.  This 
would  wipe  out  the  deficit  and  even  re- 
sult in  a  small  surplus. 

CJTrESTIONABLE    FEDERAL    AND    STATE    AID 

Unfortunately,  there  are  a  lot  of  things 
that  could  go  wrong  with  this  financial 
plan,  and  it  has  one  really  glaring  weak- 
ness. Over  one-third  of  the  budget  cuts 
proposed  depend  on  actions  t)eyond  the 
mayor's  control;  namely,  on  the  State 
government  and  tlie  Federal  Department 
of  Housing  and  Urban  Development — 
HUD — tak'ng  over  programs  now  funded 
by  the  city. 

Questioning  in  the  hearings  revealed 
that  the  city  has  obtained  absolutely  no 
commitments  to  do  this,  cither  from  Go\'- 
ernor  Carey  and  the  State  Legislature  or 
from  HUD, 

The  Federal  aid  part  of  the  plan  looked 
particularly  doubtful,  and  for  good  rea- 
son. The  city  proposed  to  put  a  large  por- 
tion of  its  public  housing  programs  under 
the  HLT)  section  8  program,  for  a  savings 
of  $85  million  in  the  next  2  years  alone. 
and  m.uch  more  subsequently.  They  in- 
cluded this  idea  in  the  plan  even  though 
they  admitted  that  it  might  not  even  be 
allowed  under  existing  HUD  regulations. 

Secretary  Hills  testified  before  my 
HUD  .Appropriation's  Subcommittee  that 
neither  she  nor  her  staff  had  been  con- 


tacted about  this  proposal  'When  the 
formal  request  was  made  to  HUTD,  it  met 
with  a  quick  rejection  in  less  than  a 
month,  on  the  grounds  that  the  city's 
proposal  did  not  meet  the  requirements 
of  the  section  8  program.  This  rejection 
leaves  a  gaping  hole  in  the  fir^ancial  plan. 
even  before  it  is  approved. 

The  State  aid  sections  of  the  plan  are 
also  questionable.  Under  the  plan,  the 
State  is  asked  to  take  over  funding  of 
the  courts,  probation,  and  corrections 
systems,  and  also  of  the  City  University 
system.  The  cost  would  be  S24  million 
in  fiscal  year  1977  and  S240  mallion  in 
fiscal  year  1978.  While  negotiations  with 
the  State  are  taking  place  now.  Gover- 
nor Carey  was  not  encouraging  about 
the  prospects  for  large  additional  State 
spending  on  city  programs 

New  York  City  has  made  a  good  start, 
but  it  has  yet  to  come  up  with  a  cred- 
ible and  workable  financial  plan  The 
Emergency  Financial  Cor.trol  Board, 
chaired  by  the  Governor,  is  now  review- 
ing the  plan  to  see  what  ciianges  need 
to  be  made  before  the  board  gives  its 
apj.roval. 

I  think  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury- 
should  follow  the  board's  deliberations 
closely,  and  make  his  own  evaluation  of 
the  budget-cutting  effort.  If  the  finan- 
cial plan  i.'^  not  workable,  because  it  re- 
lies on  State  and  Federal  aid  that  will 
not  be  forthcoming,  then  the  Secretarj- 
should  insist  that  the  city  and  the  board 
adopt  a  realistic  plan  Otherwise,  the 
Secretary  should  not  continue  the  Fed- 
eral loans. 

E\en  if  New  York  City  does  come  up 
v.,h  a  viable  financial  plan,  there  are 
many  pitfaUs  lying  in  its  path  v^-hich 
threaten  the  success  of  any  plan,  how- 
ever well  designed. 

TILREE-TEAR   WAGE  FREEZE   BE   MAXNTAJXED 

Tiie  largest  portion  of  Uie  city's  budget 
goes  for  employee  costs — wages  and 
fringe  benefits — which  total  about  $4 
bilhon.  or  one-third  of  the  entire  budget 
It  is  vital  that  the  3 -year  wage  freeze 
imposed  by  the  Emergency  Financial 
Control  Board  under  State  law  be  main- 
tained: otherv.-isc  the  city  may  not  make 
it. 

Traditionally  the  transit  workers'  set- 
tlemicnt  has  been  the  bellwether  of  the 
city  employee  contract  negotiations, 
even  though  the  Transit  .'Authority  is  a 
State  agency  and  not  under  the  mayor's 
control.  Since  the  transit  workers'  con- 
tract expires  on  March  31,  while  the 
city  labor  contracts  end  on  June  30.  the 
earlier  tr^insit  settlemCiit  hac-  generally 
been  used  as  a  benchmark  by  the  murac- 
ipal  employee  unions. 

A  transit  strike  was  threatened  for 
April  1.  the  opening  day  of  the  commit- 
tee' hearings.  That  strike  was  averted  at 
the  last  minute  by  a  tentative  agreement 
negotiated  with  the  Transport  Workers 
Union  tliat  included  a  cost-of-li\1ng 
rai.-e  and  a  change  in  the  formula  for 
computing    cost-of-living    adjustment*. 

Questions  posed  at  the  hearings  re- 
vealed that  the  transit  workers  agree- 
ment, if  approved,  could  scuttle  the  fi- 
nancial plan.  The  city's  budget  office  la- 
ter reported  that  if  the  terms  of  the 
agreement  were  extended  to  m.unicipal 
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employees.  It  v;-ould  cost  the  clAf  an  addi- 
tional $375  million  over  the  nact  2  years. 
Late  In  April,  the  Emergency  Financial 
Control  Board  rejected  the  agreement 
and  Instructed  the  Transit  A  thority  to 
negotiate  a  new  contract  by    lay  15. 

Mr.  Pre:4dent,  I  commend  he  Gover- 
nor and  the  rest  of  the  board  for  takir.g 
this  action  It  shows  a  real  <  etermina- 
tion  to  set  New  York  City's  fl|  ancial  af- 
fairs in  order. 

Nonetheless,  we  have  to  r{  illze  that 
the  pressures  to  give  ground  l  111  be  Im- 
mense from  now  on.  and  it  r  mains  an 
open  question  whether  the  ell  ■  and  the 
Control  Board  can  withstand  t  lese  pres- 
sures. If  no  new  agreement  >  reached 
with  the  transit  workers,  then  there  will 
be  a  mass  transit  strike  beg  nning  on 
July  1,  just  before  the  Demo<  ratio  Na- 
tional Convention  opens  at  Madison 
Square  Garden.  The  city  contr  cts  all  ex- 
pire on  June  30.  which  raises  he  threat 
of  more  strikes  In  early  July 

In  the  past,  the  city  has  beei  willing  to 
pay  a  high  price  for  labor  pea  ;e  ThL<!  is 
one  of  the  root  causes  of  its  jresent  fi- 
nancial distress. 

This  time  t^e  mayor  an  1  Control 
Board  must  stalad  firm  and  kee  )  the  wage 
freeze  intact.  lEven  a  small  pay  raise 
could  cost  the  city  $200  mllUoi  more  and 
require  still  deeper  budget  ruts  else- 
where, and  this  would  cast  doubts  on 
the  city's  ability  to  repay  t  e  Federal 
loans.  In  that  case,  the  Secret  iry  should 
seriously  consider  ending  the  loan  pro- 
gram. 
miNGK  BENErrrs  and  rxnt  coim  >l  mubt  bx 

RKEXAMINED 

While  the  wage  question  la  important 
in  Itself,  it  is  closely  linked  t<  matter  of 
fringe  benefits. 

Cuts  in  fringe  benefits  off(  r  the  best 
opportunity  for  New  York  Citl  to  reduce 
the  burden  of  escalating  labor  costs.  The 
committee  found  that  the  frln  ;e  benellts 
city  workers  receive  are  far  ind  away 
more  generous  than  those  oCfe  ed  by  any 
other  city,  or  by  the  Federal  G  vemment 
or  private  companies.  They  In  lude  such 
things  as  free  health  insuranc  ,  uniform 
allowances  for  nonuniform©  workers 
and  retirement  pay  higher] than  the 
workers  take-home  pay  whle  on  tlie 
job.  I 

The  cost  of  these  benefits  averages  out 
to  more  than  $8,600  per  empldlee,  which 
Is  higher  than  the  average  ilcome  per 
person  in  the  whole  country.  Hven  with- 
out counting  vacations,  fringi  ,  and  re- 
tirement benefits  for  city  wor  ers  go  as 
high  a-j  51  percent  of  base  pay,  while  the 
average  for  municipal  worker  In  cities 
over  500,000  population  nation  \ide  is  20 
percent. 

City  oflQclals  say  that  they  can  only 
cut  fringe  benefits  by  a  pitil  j1  1  per- 
cent—$24  million  out  of  $2  toilllon.  I 
think  they  can  do  much  bettel.  In  fact, 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  Aould  de- 
mand larger  cuts  as  a  conditioi  of  mak- 
ing the  Federal  loans  | 

Rent  control  Is  another  area  of  great 
concern  and  political  sensltlllty.  The 
administration  of  rent  contrr^  over  a 
long  period  of  time  is  a  major-cause  of 
the  decline  of  New  York  City's  housing 
stock  and  the  erosion  of  its  retil  estate 
tax  base.  I  believe  the  city  and  fce  State 


need  to  confront  this  problem  squarely 
and.  If  necessary,  take  the  actions  needed 
to  phase  out  rent  control. 

Even  If  the  financial  plan  works  and 
the  budget  Is  balanced  by  June  30,  1978, 
New  York  City  will  still  face  major  prob- 
lems of  keeping  the  budget  In  line  and 
getting  back  into  the  credit  markets. 
There  will  be  $941  million  in  notes  under 
moratorium  coming  due,  pent-up  de- 
mands for  large  wage  Increases  and 
questions  about  the  continuation  of  the 
State's  $800  million  advance  payments. 

There  is  a  need  for  cold,  clear  realism 
on  New  York  City's  financial  prospects. 
It  Is  our  responsibility — the  committee's 
and  the  Congress — to  raise  the  tough 
questions.  The  fact  is  that  the  city  may 
not  be  able  to  borrow  after  the  Federal 
loan  program  ends,  and  I  see  no  prospect 
that  Congress  will  extend  the  loan  pro- 
gram. 

NEW  YORK  STATE  8HOUU)  AMKNO  CONaXXTUlION 
ro  LEND  TO  NEW  TORK.  CITY  AITCB  riSCAL 
FEAR    1978 

Therefore,  the  State  and  the  city 
should  be  working  together  to  make  con- 
tingency plans  for  the  post-1978  period. 
New  York  State  should  be  In  sound  fi- 
nancial shape  by  that  point,  while  New- 
York  City  may  need  more  time  before  it 
can  meet  all  of  its  credit  needs  in  the 
private  market.  The  State  should  be  able 
to  step  In  and  meet  the  city's  credit 
needs  at  that  point.  Under  our  federal 
system,  the  States  are  responsible  for 
their  municipalities,  and  certainly  New- 
York  City's  financial  condition  vitally 
affects  New  York  State's  situation. 

Unfortunately,  Governor  Carey  con- 
tends that  the  State  constitution  pro- 
hibits loans  to  municipalities.  In  that 
case.  State  officials  should  take  steps  to 
amend  their  constitution,  since  the  proc- 
ess takes  at  least  2  years.  Otherwise,  with 
all  the  good  work  and  good  will  In  the 
world.  New  York  City  could  face  bank- 
ruptcy in  1978. 

I  think  the  city  can  come  through:  I 
think  It  can  make  It.  But  success  depends 
on  hard  work  and  cooperation  by  a  lot 
of  different  players.  If  the  mayor  stands 
firm.  If  the  Governor  and  State  legisla- 
ture do  their  part,  and  if  the  Secretary  of 
the  Trear.ury  enforces  the  law  strictly, 
then  New  York  City  should  be  able  to 
regain  Its  financial  health. 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  B-YRD.  JR.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  am  happy  to  yield 
to  the  Senator  from  Virginia. 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD.  JR.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  am  pleased  that  I  was  in  the 
Chamber  when  the  able  Senator  from 
Wi.sconsln  presented  his  statement. 

I  commend  the  distlngiilshed  Senator 
from  WLsconsin,  the  cloalrman  of  the 
Committee  on  Banking,  Housing,  and 
Urban  Affairs,  for  his  statement  thLs 
morning.  I  think  the  Senator  from  Wis- 
consin was  on  sound  ground  in  pointing 
out  that  New  York  City  and  New  York 
State  must  take  a  cold,  hard,  realistic 
view  of  the  conditions  existing  in  New 
York,  and  I  also  think  that  the  Senator 
from  Wisconsin  was  on  sound  ground 
when  he  pointed  out  tliat  the  committee 
of  which  he  is  chairman,  and  the  Senate 
and  Congress  as  a  whole,  have  an  obliga- 
tion to  the  American  taxpayers  to  see 


that  sound  measures  are  adopted  by  New 
York  City. 

The  orily  reason  why  Congress  is  In- 
volved in  this  issue  is  that  New  York  City 
and  New  York  State  both,  for  that  mat- 
ter, asked  the  American  taxpayers  to  be- 
come Involved.  Tliere  are  American  tax 
funds  Involved,  so  that  Congress  has  an 
obligation,  and  the  able  Senator  from 
Wisconsin  has  pointed  out  to  the  Senate 
today  some  very  important  facts  in  re- 
gard to  New  York,  and  what  steps  need 
to  be  taken  If  New  York  is  to  be  got  oft 
the  backs  of  tiie  American  taxypayers. 

I  congratulate  the  Senator  from  Wis- 
consin. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President.  I 
thank  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Virginia.  He  was  a  very  helpful  and  con- 
structive critic  of  assistance  to  New  York, 
and  his  questions  and  his  concern  about 
the  taxpayers'  interests.  I  think,  helped 
make  this  a  better  bill,  and  certainly 
strengthened  the  backbone  of  the  com- 
mittee and.  I  think,  of  the  Senat*.  in  tak- 
ing a  line  that,  I  think,  in  the  long  run. 
will  be  helpful  io  New  York  and  their 
ability  to  resist  demands  which  otherwise 
would  make  it  impossible  for  them  to 
balance  their  budget  in  3  years,  psiy  off 
the  Federal  loan,  and  get  back  in  the 
credit  markets.  I  thank  the  Senator  from 
Virginia  for  his  most  helpful  remarks. 

Mr.  I*resident,  I  ylPld  the  floor. 


ORDER  Ot    iiUSlNESS 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Under  the  previous  order,  tlie  Sen- 
ator from  Arizona  (Mr.  Goldw-ater)  was 
scheduled  to  be  recognized  for  not  to  ex- 
ceed 15  minutes  at  this  point. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  I  rise  to 
make  a  unanimous-consent  request  In 
reference  to  Senator  Goldwater's  re- 
marks. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  time 
assigned  to  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Arizona  (Mr.  Goldwater  i  be  as- 
signed to  the  Junior  Senator  from  Ne- 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 


DISC 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  Uie  Sen- 
ate will  be  involved  In  consideration  of  a 
tax  bill  within  the  next  very  few  weeks. 
It  is  Important  that  we  think  about  the 
effect  of  that  tax  bill.  I  am  particularly 
Interested  in  those  tax  proposals  that  will 
create  jobs  in  this  country. 

I  agree  that  if  we  appropriate  money 
and  employ  somebody  to  rake  leaves  or 
fix  up  the  parks,  that  is  better  than  just 
handing  them  a  welfare  check,  but  it  does 
not  solve  our  unemployment  problems. 
When  we  appropriate  money  and  pay  in- 
dividuals for  Goverment  made  work  and 
the  year  ends,  the  Government  money  Is 
gone  but  tlie  individual  then  becomes  un- 
employed again. 

There  are  many  avenues  in  Uic  private 
sector  where  that  Is  not  true.  If  this 
Congress,  by  wise  tax  policy,  can  encour- 
age expansion  of  actl\lty  that  results  In 
Jobs,  that  activity  goes  on.  If  it  succeed.';, 
the  enterprises  Involved  employ  more 
people,  and  they,  in  turn,  employ  more 
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people,  all  of  whom  pay  more  taxes — in- 
comes taxes,  payroll  taxes,  corporal* 
taxes,  as  well  as  local  and  State  taxes^ 

Mr.  President,  a  few  years  ago  Con- 
gress created  what  we  called  the  DISC 
proposal — the  Domestic  Inten-.atlonal 
Sales  Corporation.  Tills  is  a  means 
whereby  we  can  produce  lov  export  In 
this  country  and  obtain  the  .'same  com- 
petitive tax  treatment  as  if  the  jobs  were 
moved  outside  the  United  States.  It  calls 
for  a  deferral  of  certain  of  the  tax  to  be 
used  for  the  promotion  of  loreipn  ex- 
ports: one-half.  The  other  one-half  could 
be  paid  out  in  dividends,  and  tlie  stock- 
holders pay  taxes  on  it. 

V/e  must  keep  in  mind  tliat  if  a  factory 
moved  out  of  the  United  States,  we  would 
not  get  any  taxes  on  the  factory  at  all, 
but  would  only  be  able  to  tax  the  divi- 
dends that  came  back. 

This  proposal  has  just  been  started. 
It  works  very  well.  I  call  the  Senate's 
attention  to  an  enterprise  in  my  home 
State  of  Nebraska.  It  is  so  easy  to  say 
that  these  tax  provb<ors  s\ich  ?s  this 
are  for  the  wealtlj:.  a/.i: .  ^i.d  Jie  sn\h.ll 
taxpayers  cannot  take  advantage  of 
them.  That  is  not  true.  Out  in  Nebraska, 
three  individuals  started  a  manufactur- 
ing concern.  They  are  very  skilled.  They 
have  a  high  degree  of  comjjetence  in  the 
scientific  area. 

One  of  the  instruments  they  make  is 
for  measuring  the  amount  of  light  used 
by  growing  plants — of  great  value  in 
agricultural  environmental  matters. 
They  had  three  employees  The  vice 
president,  in  order  to  promote  his  sales 
abroad  and  to  write  to  his  Senator,  typed 
out  his  letter.s  hlm-<'If:  they  could  not 
afford  to  hire  a  stenograplier 

Before  the  passage  nf  the  DLSC  pro- 
vision, about  17  to  20  percent  o;  their 
product  was  exported,  ll^e  fir.^r  year  af- 
ter DISC.  30  percent  of  their  produ,  t  wa 
exported.  This  last  year,  under  DISC. 
57  percent  of  their  product  was  exported. 
They  no  longer  employ  three  people: 
they  now  have  18  employees.  Fifty-seven 
percent  of  18  mean.s  that  about  10  of 
tlieir  18  employees  have  Jobs  in  export 
Mr.  President,  that  is  10  people  now  em- 
ployed would  not  be  employed  with.out 
this  opportunity  made  possible  by  DISC 

By  deferral  of  their  income  from  hav- 
ing the  employment  here,  by  getting  the 
advantages  as  if  they  had  moved  the 
factory  out,  it  ha.s  enabled  them  to  po  out 
and  sell  in  foreign  lands,  to  send  their 
representatives  there  in  order  to  promote 
this  business. 

There  are  forces  in  the  Senate,  perhaps 
not  present  in  the  Chamber  but  forces 
which  exist  Li:i  the  Senate,  who  would  do 
away  with  DISC  The  House  of  Repre- 
-sent.atlves  ciid  enough  damage  to  it.  Tliey 
took  agnculture  out  o[  It.  We  should  re- 
store DISC  fully  for  agriculture  and  all 
other  areas.  I  believe  the  Senate  Flnajice 
Committee  will  do  so  It  must  b<^  pre- 
served here  on  the  Senate  floor 

dLstlnRUis.ht^    colleague 
Mr.     P>ns:n        Uie     re- 
time 

I  t.'vank  the  Senator. 
The   riLstinguLshed   Senator  from   Ne- 
braska has  brought  out  the  great  bene- 
fits   that   accrue    from    DISC,    and    the 


I  yield  my 
f:()m  Ariz  on  a 
:n;iinder  r>i  my 

Mr    F.^NNIN 


damagini,  effect-s  that  v.ill  come  about  if 
DISC  is  elinnnated 

We  have  talked  much  about  jobs  in 
this  country,  and  many  references  have 
been  made  to  the  export  of  jobs:  and 
then,  without  thinking  it  through,  we 
support  the  elim.nation  of  DISC.  As  tiie 
Senator  irom  Nebraska  has  brought  out, 
this  does  not  apply  only  to  large,  giant 
corporations.  He  mentioned  the  small 
company  in  his  State  of  Nebraska.  Thl'^ 
aoplies  in  many  other  States  as  well.  In 
my  State  of  Arizona  I  ha-*e  a  similar 
.situation. 

DISC  encourages  small  companies  to 
enter  into  markets  and  productiori  that 
otherwise  they  would  not  think  about, 
but,  because  of  DISC,  they  are  in  a  posi- 
tion to  go  forward  with  their  programs. 

I  have  a  letter  from  the  Burr-Brown 
Research  Corp.,  which  is  a  small  com- 
pany in  Tucson,  Ariz.  Here  is  what  they 
say  when  they  talk  about  they  are 
eliminating  income  taxes.  I  wish  only  to 
bring  out  what  this  company  referred 
to  in  their  letter.  It  .says: 

.  .  !<:>■  >'-  *  '*.  a'  -.1  doe.'  In  tenraE  cl  1.:- 
come  taxes   .As  nxay  be  seen — • 

In  the  exlaicii  tliey  lia'aisn  - 
...  as  a  result  of  our  International  opera- 
tions for  the  past  3  years  the  government  has 
collect«d  $1.400,CXK)  In  income  taxes  while 
deferring  only  $121,000  under  the  DISC  pro- 
vision. This  represent-s  a  return  on  the  gov- 
ernment's Investment  of  more  than  llOO'Xf. 
It  Is  too  bad  the  government  cannot  f.nd 
more  opportunities  like  this  one 

Mr.  Pre.'=jdent,  this  is  a  comp.my  that 
was  a  small  company  but  thev  have 
grown,  and  they  have  grown  because  of 
their  export  business  because  they  have 
been  able  to  compete  as  a  result  of  DISC. 
Their  emplovment  is  not  large  The  total 
emplo;»ment  back  in  1968  wa.s  248.  It  is 
no-A-  450.  Due  to  domestic  sales  they  have 
increased  from  201  to  270.  But  due  to 
international  sales  they  have  increased 
their  employment  from  47  to  180.  In 
other  words,  the  time  that  they  started 
with  their  DISC  operation  they  really 
in  the  last  3  years  have  just  steadily  in- 
creased whereas  they  have  not  increased 
m  their  emplovment  in  the  domestic 
fields. 

Mr,  President,  this  is  just  one  Illus- 
tration as  to  what  can  be  done  under 
DISC,  and  they  have  furnished  a  great 
deal  of  information. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  imanimous  con- 
sent that  the  letter  with  exhibits  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  ob.iection.  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
R rr ORD  as  follows: 

Burr-Brown  Reseakck  Corp., 

Tucson,  Ariz.,  May  13,  1976. 
Hon  Pacl  J   Fannin, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Waahington.  DC. 

Dea£  Senatoe  Fannin:  It  was  nice  to  see 
you  and  h&w  an  opportunity  to  express  my 
views  on  the  Importance  of  DISC. 

Burr-Brown's  business  Is  the  design,  man- 
ufacture and  sale  of  Industrial  electronic 
system  components.  All  of  our  products  are 
manufactured  in  Tucson  where  I  started 
the  company  20  years  ago  In  my  garage.  Our 
growth  history  Is  shown  In  Exhibit  I.  As  you 
can  see,  we  have  experienced  substantial 
growth  In  our  International  business  At  the 
present  time,  approximately  40%  of  our 
sales  are  made  overseas 


Wnat  may  be  more  Interesting  1.=  the  num- 
ber of  employees  In  -Tucson  that  these  over- 
seas sales  represent.  As  you  can  see  from 
Exhibit  II,  there  are  no-,!.'  163  p>eople  em- 
ployed In  Tucson  who  would  not  otherwise 
have  a  job  were  It  not  for  our  export  ac- 
tlvltKs. 

Encouraging  companies  to  maintain  and 
Increase  their  exporting  makes  very  good 
sense  from  the  U.S.  Government's  point  of 
view.  It  not  only  provides  new  Jobs  that 
■*'ouId  not  otherwise  exist,  but  li  does  fme 
things  for  our   balance  of  payments. 

Further,  look  at  wiiat  !t  doe^  in  tern;f  of 
Income  taxes  As  rriAy  be  seer.  Iv.  Exhibit  n:, 
as  a  result  of  o-jr  internattina:  operations 
for  the  past  3  vears  the  povernraent  has  col- 
lected s:.400.eoo  In  income  taxe.^  while  de- 
ferring only  $121,000  under  the  DISC  pro- 
vision. This  represents  a  return  on  the  gov- 
ernment's Investment  of  more  tl'ian  ilOOTr 
It  Is  too  bad  the  government  cannot  And 
more  opportunities  like  this  one. 

I  hope  that  you  may  be  able  to  use  cur 
example  to  prevent  foolish  and  trresponslble 
fictions  on  the  part  of  our  leglslators. 
Slncerely    yours, 

Thomas  R    Brown,  Jr. 

President 

Knclosurei. 


EXHIBIT  I 

BURR-BROWN     RESEARCH     CORP.— SALES 

{Dollar  amounts  in  thousands) 


In- 

In- 

Do- 

terna- 

terna- 

Total 

mestic 

tional 

tional 

Year 

sales 

portion 

portion 

percent 

Remarks  ■ 

;9bfl. 

^4,800 

t3  900 

S900 

18 

1969... 

6,100 

4,800 

1  300 

21 

1970... 

6.900 

5.400 

1,50C 

22 

1971... 

7,  IOC 

5,400 

1,700 

23 

BBI  formed 
(DISC). 

1972... 

8,200 

6  300 

!  900 

24 

BBIL  forme.-,. 

1973... 

9.200 

6,500 

2  70C 

20 

BBISA  lorme=. 

1974... 

12,100 

8  000 

4  IOC 

a 

1975... 

12, 200 

7,40C 

4,  80C 

3S 

BBIGmbH 
formed  BB.' 
tormeC 

1  Codes:  BBI— Burr-Brown  International,  BBIL— Burr-Brown. 

Ltd.,  United  Kinjdom;  BBISA— Burr-Brown,  S.A.,  France: 
BBIGmhH— Burr-Brown,  GmbH,  Germany,  BBJ— Burr-Brown. 
Japan. 

EXHIBIT  II 
BJRR-Bf^OAA     RESEARCH    CORP.— TUCSON     EMPLOYMENT 


Due  to 
Total        Due  to          mte'-  Inter- 
employ-     domestjc      natior.al  national 
Yeai                   ment          sales          sales  percent 


1958 

248 

201 

47 

19 

1969 

293 

231 
259 

62 
72 

21 

1970 

331 

22 

1971 

342 

253 

89 

26 

1972 

339 

260 

79 

23 

1973 

409 

289 

120 

29 

1974 

407 

268 

138 

34 

1975 

450 

270 

180 

40 

EXHIBIT 

III 

BURR-BROWN   RESEARCH  CORP.— OPER'TiOSS 
(INTERNATIONAL  PORTION) 

IDollar  amounts  In  thousands] 


1973       1974       1975 


ToUl 


Sales C700  J4  100  J4, 800  jn,600 

Eoreijn  expenditures 4K  600  720  1,750 

Balance     o'     pay- 
ments lavorable..  2,290  3,480  4,060  9,850 

Bjrr-Bro*^         Research 

Corp.  jobs 120  145  180  180 

SuDphers' pbi no  135  170  170 


cxxn- 
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1973 

1974      1975 

Total 

Income  laies 

Burr- Brown  Research 

Corp.i 

Burr- Brown  Research 

Corp.  employees.... 
Suppliers' employees.. 

26 

181 
ISO 

60           7* 

220  ,1     280 
185  II     235 

160 

681 
570 

Total  taite* 

357 
20 

«l 

589 
56 

1.4U 

DelerreU  ta«s 

121 

ROI>(P«fC«nO 

1.785 

1,033  11.052 

1.166 

I  Income  taxes  proratcii  on  basis  of  inttrnftional  sales/total 
sales 

>  Rate  ol  return  to  U.S.  Government:  (Rati|  o(  total  income 
taxes  paid  over  deferred  taxes). 

Mr.  FANNIN.  The  tAX  Incerllves  avail- 
able tx)  many  forelgii-owned  elporttrs  lo- 
cated abroad  are  well  estamlshed  and 
extensive.  So.  when  we  are  t.alking  about 
competing  we  should  realize  that  we  are 
placing  our  companies  In  ai  untenable 
position  if  we  take  away  theii  DISC  pro- 
visions. 

Here  we  have  otlier  counti  ies.  such  as 
the  European  Economic  Com  munlty.  the 
Common  Market,  are  exemit  from  the 
value-added  tax  on  exports  Now.  they 
have  a  great  advantage  ther ;.  In  fact.  It 
is  practically  subsidizing  it.  I ,  docs  much 
more  than  what  we  are  talkl  ng  about  in 
DISC. 

This  Is  true  of  other  expo  -t  countries, 
where  they  have  Latin  American  Free 
Trade  As.sociation.  for  instan  :e.  They  are 
subject  to  lower  imp>ort  dutes  than  are 
exports  from  outside  of  their  association, 
countries  associated  with  th<m. 

To  a  lesser  extent  the  sarie  favorable 
duty  rate  structure  exist,*;  for  trade  with- 
in the  European  Economic  C  )mniunity. 

Mr.  President,  recently  there  has  been 
an  outpouring  of  studies,  aialyses.  and 
legislators'  views  with  regari  to  the  ef- 
fectiveness of  domestic  international 
sales  corporations  in  creating  U.S.  Jobs 
Instead  of  jobs  in  forelCTi  countries.  They 
seem  to  overlook  the  attitud ;  of  the  Eu- 
ropean Economic  Community  countries, 
notably  France.  Belgrlum.  and  the  Nether- 
lands, and  Canada 

I  draw  special  attention  to  the  testi- 
mony of  Congressman  Josepi  Karth  who 
addressed  thl.s  point  in  the  co  iitext  of  the 
GATT  negotiations  in  Geneva  when  he 
testified  before  U\e  Committee  on  Fi- 
nance on  March  29,  1976. 

Congressman  Karth,  a  farmer  labor 
leader  and  the  member  ol  the  House 
Ways  and  Means  Committee  charged 
with  reviewing  DISC  laws  lor  the  com- 
mittee spent  considerable  Ime  In  Ge- 
neva listening  to  the  argun  ents  of  for- 
eign countries  on  DISC. 

The  Congressman's  testlinony  clearly 
explained  that  the  complrlning  coun- 
tries now  are  convinced  that  DISC 
should  be  eliminated  because  U.S.  com- 
panies are,  in  fact.  Investing  in  U.S.  fa- 
cilities and  export-related  a.ssets.  and 
are  creating  U.S.  Jobs,  here  In  this  coun- 
try. Mr.  President,  rather  than  Invest- 
ing and  creating  jobs  in  thi;lr  countries, 
the  European  Economic  Community  and 
Canada. 

Thus,  with  DISC.  US.  con wratlons  are 
not  helping  to  .solve  the  Eilropean  Eco- 
nomic Community  and  Canadian  serious 
unemployment  problems,  ^ut  they  are 
creating  greatly  to  the  employment  in 
this  country. 


DISC  Is  doing  precisely  what  It  was  in- 
tended to  do — create  U.S.  jobs  and  if 
other  countries  perceive  that  it  is  ef- 
fective It  would  seem  that  solving  our 
unemployment  problems  by  expanding 
DISC  provisions  should  be  given  serious 
consideration  by  this  Congress.  High  pri- 
ority has  always  been  given  to  reducing 
U.S.  unemployment  by  labor.  Govern- 
ment, and  management.  When  these 
segments  are  fully  aware  of  the  posi- 
tive contributions  of  DISC  In  contribut- 
ing to  the  solution  of  unemployment  they 
will  agree  fully  on  Its  retention  and  ex- 
pansion. 

There  has  been  a  great  deal  of  mis- 
understanding, there  has  been  a  great 
deal  of  misinformation,  as  I  stated  earli- 
er, that  has  been  given. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  the 
testimony  of  Congressman  Joseph  Karth 
before  the  Committee  on  Finance  on 
March  29.  1976.  I  feel  that  this  would  be 
very  helpful  in  bringing  out  exactly  what 
Is  Involved. 

Mr.  President.  I  also  ask  unanimous 
consent  to  have  printed  in  the  Record 
the  charts  comparing  the  United  Stat&s 
and  foreign  countries  incentives  with  re- 
spect to  exports  which  were  prepared 
by  the  Special  Committee  for  U.S.  Ex- 
ports and  presented  to  the  Committee  on 
Finance  by  David  Garfield  orVMarch  2f». 
1976.  as  well  as  tlie  report  of  Norman  B. 
Ture.  economic  consultant,  with  respect 
to  the  economic  effects  of  DISC  and  the 
list  of  plant  locations  by  State  of  the 
companies  which  are  members  of  the 
Special  Committee  for  U.S.  Exports.  I 
also  request  unanimous  consent  to  print 
letters  received  from  the  Upjohn  Co . 
U.S.  Electrical  Motors,  and  Arthur  An- 
derson &  Co.  on  behalf  of  30  major 
U.S.  engineering  coastructlon  companies 
who  have  prepared  a  survey  of  their  for- 
eign export  activities  in  1974  and  1975. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  materk>l 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

I  Committee  on  Finance] 

Major  Tax  RrvnsionB  and  Extension  or 
E^XFiBtNG  Tax  Cdt  PHOVtBJo.va 

statement  or  honorable  josiph  k.  karth, 

A    RIPBCSENTATIVE     IN    CONGRESS    ntOM    TH« 
STATE  or   MINNESOTA 

Mr.  Kartli  Thank  you  very  much,  Mr. 
Chairman  I  did  not  expect  to  be  recognised 
80  soon  I  appreciate  It  very  much. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  want  to  be  very  brief. 

Senator  Talmadge  If  you  see  nt.  you  may 
Insert  your  full  statement  In  the  record  and 
Bximmarlze  tt  In  your  testimony. 

Mr.  Karth.  I  appreciate  that  very  much, 
Mr    Chairman,  and  I  Intend  to  do  that. 

Briefly.  I  want  to  talk  to  the  committee 
about  the  experience  I  recently  had  as  I  at- 
tended a  recent  meeting  which  was  held  In 
Geneva.  Switzerland  where  the  EC  oountrlee 
complained  against  the  DISC  and  the  laws 
that  they  considered  to  be  the  sale  of  forelgn- 
m.ide  products  In  their  own  countries  under 
the  DISC  prot^am. 

Let  me.  Mr.  Chairman,  say  to  you  that  If 
I  had  not  already  been  convinced  that  DISC 
was  worth  retaining  m  at  least  the  House 
ha.s  retained  U  In  the  recently  passed  Hiu.oe 
bill.  I  would  certainly  have  been  convlnred 
that  DISC  l."t  worth  retaining  after  having 
listened  to  the  presentation  of  the  EC  cn\in- 
trlee  in  their  complaint  a<raln.<rt  DISC  at  the 
OATT  hearing  that  I  brleflv   referred  to. 

As  you  are  aware,  th^  OATT  Council   at 


the  request  of  the  European  Committee  con- 
vened a  panel  for  the  purpose  of  .studying 
OATT  and  consideration  of  whether  or  not 
there  had  been  violation  of  Uie  antl -export 
subsidy  provisions  of  GAIT  Article  Ifi  Tliat 
Is,  the  DISC  U  an  export  subsidy  and  Fuch 
subsidy  results  In  American  prcxl'icts  belnv 
sold  abroad  more  cheaply  than  they  are  sold 
here  at  home  That  Is  the  EC  complaint 
against  the  DISC. 

The  US  has  counterclalmed  against 
France,  Belgium  and  The  Netherlands,  as 
you  know,  as  also  being  In  violation  of  those 
kind  of  provision.?  of  the  GATT  and  In  more 
ways  and   to  even   greater  Aegreea. 

During  these  deliberation.?  which  bepan 
two  weeks  ago  today,  there  were  many  for- 
mal and  legal  arguments  concerning  which 
country  had  the  burden  of  proof  and  wheth- 
er the  DISC  law  provides  a  subsidy.  That  Is. 
the  tJ.S.  has  argued  there  Is  no  subsidy 
since  the  DISC  provlslorw  provide  for  a  tax 
deferral  rather  than  a  tax  exemption,  but 
It  Is  the  EC  complaint  and  claim  that  It  does 
In  fact  provide  a  subsidy,  and  it  does  In  fact 
provide  an  opportunity  for  U.S.  manufactur- 
ers to  sell  abroad  cheaper  than  they  sell  sim- 
ilar products  at  home. 

But  It  1?  my  very  olrong  personal  judg- 
ment. Mr  Chairman,  that  what  the  EC 
members  and  what  members  of  other  coun- 
tries are  worried  about  Is  the  future  of 
DISC  holds  such  promises  that  US  busi- 
nesses will  greatly  increase  their  eftorts  to 
export  more  and  more  of  their  production 
to  our  trading  partners  rather  than  export- 
ing more  of  our  jobs  to  these  countries 
They  are  worried  that  a  continuation  of 
DISC  as  well  as  continuation  of  expansion 
of  DISC  corporations  will  lead  to  a  lack  of 
expansion  of  US.  multinational  companies 
abroad  In  their  own  countries  which  will 
result  In  a  failure  to  create  new  production 
facilities  In  those  countries  This  would, 
of  course,  result  In  the  U.S.  multinational 
corporations  providing  fewer  Jobs  there 
than   they  either  desired  or  expected. 

During  my  brief  visit  to  obsen-c  thpse 
panel  he.-vrlngs,  I  was  Impres.'sed  by  the  fact 
that  the  effect  of  our  DISC  law  on  forolvrn 
employment  seemed  to  be  the  dominant  mo- 
tive behind  the  OATT  complaint  and  the 
aggressive  actions  of  our  tradlnc  piirt::Prs. 
These  proceedings,  as  I  said,  were  started 
In  1973.  but  they  were  delayed,  according 
to  the  ofllclal  explanation.^,  dxie  to  pro- 
cedural difficulties.  I  believe  the  delay  was 
due  In  part  to  the  belief  of  our  partners. 
reinforced  by  statements  and  actions  in  and 
out  of  Congress  during  1973  and  1974.  that 
DISC  would  be  repealed.  When  It  became 
clear  at  the  end  of  last  year  that  the  Ways 
and  Means  Committee  was  going  to  adopt 
my  proposal  for  modlflcatlon  rather  than 
repeal.  I  believe  that  EC  and  other  Inter- 
ested countries  decided  to  proceed  vigorously 
with  their  complaint.  I  assure  you  these 
countries  Intend  to  piuwue  the  DISC  com- 
plaint with  every  available  legal  means  at 
their  disposal,  and  are  obviously  already 
doing  BO  with  great  determination. 

That  l.s  why  I  think  they  delayed  bring- 
ing their  complaint  as  far  as  they  now  ap- 
parently Intend  t-o  bring  It  and  that  \r  to 
fruition. 

In  fact,  it  may  be  the  Incremental  ap- 
proach that  scares  them  more  than  the 
present  law  I  really  do  not  know,  but  It 
does  otTer  an  In'^entlve  to  continue  to  Im- 
prove their  export  market  As  I  said.  I  can 
assure  you  that  these  countries  Intend  to 
pursue  the  complaint  T^-lth  every  means  a* 
vhelr  dlspi-isal 

If  It  Is  determlne<l  flnallv  t.'iat  DISC  Is  In- 
deed r.  violation  of  the  OATI'  atrreemeiite 
with  o\ir  trading  partners  then  we  will  oh- 
vloviSTy  have  to  consider  alternatives  and 
other  Ifcgal  means  to  stimulate  continued 
and  increased  levels  of  exports  of  TT  s  -made 
products  and  not  U.S.  jobs.  In  the  meantime 
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however.  I  urge  this  committee  to  consider 
as  a  very  minimum.  Mr.  Chairman — as  a  very 
minimum— adopting  Hou.se-pa.s.sed  modlflca- 
tlon to  the  DISC  law 

I  really  honestly,  thoroughly  believe  after 
long  and  arduous  study  and  after  my  trip  to 
Geneve  and  listening  for  nearly  one  week  to 
the  presentations  made  by  the  EC  countrie.";. 
and  I  am  firmly  convinced,  Mr.  Chairman, 
that  the  DISC  does  in  fact  benefit  greatly 
U.S.  corporations  and  does  encourape  them 
greatly  to  make  the  product  here,  to  Invest 
their  money  here,  to  build  plant  and  equip- 
ment here,  to  employ  US.  workers  In  the 
United  States  and  to  export  the  product 
rather  than  exporting  the  Job.  I  honestly 
and  fervently  believe  that,  and  I  would  hope 
the  Senate  Committee  would  at  the  very 
minimum,  as  I  have  already  said,  and  I  don't 
want  to  appear  to  be  repetitious  or  redun- 
dant, but  I  think  It  very  important  that  you 
not  go  beyond  what  the  House  has  passed. 

Senator  Talmadge.  You  know  virtually  all 
the  EC  countries  have  a  value-added  tax,  do 
they  not? 

Mr.  Karth.  Tes,  they  do. 

Senator  Talmadge.  Then  they  rebate  the 
tax  to  all  their  exporters,  do  they  not? 

Mr.  Karth.  Yes,  they  do. 

Senator  Talmadge.  That  is  a  ereater  aid  to 
exports  as  opposed  to  the  DISC  deferrals 

Mr.  Karth.  According  to  the  best  calcu- 
lations we  are  able  to  make,  the  DISC  Is 
three  to  Ave  percent  what  DISC  gives  the  EC 
countries  in  terms  of  export  benefits. 

Senator  Talmadge  Three  to  fllve  percent 
out  of  a  total  of  100  percent  of  the  value- 
added  tax? 

Mr.  Karth.  That  Is  the  way  wc  have  cal- 
culated It.  We  have  made  a  mistake  In  our 
arUhmetlc.  If  we  did,  but  It  Is  mmor. 

As  you  know,  we  made  a  very  long  and  ex- 
haustive study  of  the  other  benefits  that  our 
trading  partners — and  I  don't  want  to  refer 
Just  to  the  EC  countries  but  EC  countries 
and  other  trading  partners — give  to  trading 
companies  and  their  exporters.  Wo  find  there 
Is  almost  an  Inexhaustible  number  of  bene- 
fits of  all  kinds  given.  For  example,  all  taxes 
are  forgiven  for  those  companies  that  export 
products.  But.  at  any  rate,  there  is  a  list 
that  I  would  like  to  submit  for  your  record. 
If  I  may. 

Senator  Talmadge.  Without  objection.  It 
will  be  Inserted  In  the  record. 

Mr.  Karth.  I  will  have  to  prepare  it  and 
put  In  comprehensive  language,  but  I  would 
like  to  do  that. 

Submitted  Appendix  D. 

Senator  Talmadge.  Thank  you  for  your 
appearance  and  contribution 

Senator  Talmadge.  Senator  Curtis. 

Senator  CtjRTis.  Are  yon  saying  DISC  does 
help  business  In  the  United  Slates  and  there- 
fore creates  jobs  and  part  of  the  rea.son  you 
know  that  Is  true  Is  because  our  competitors 
were  complaming  about  It.  Is  that  what  it 
amounts  to? 

Mr.  Karth.  Yes. 

Senator  Cttrtis.  FYlor  to  this  study  that 
you  made  abroad  \n  reference  to  DISC,  did 
you  have  the  same  opinion  of  It  or  Is  this 
somewhat   of  a  change  \n  your  opinion? 

Mr  Karth  This  Is  a  change  In  my  opinion. 
Senator  Curtis.  I  wsis  not  on  the  Ways  and 
Means  Committee  when  the  orlgmal  DISC 
law  was  pa.s.'^ed  In  1971  But  since  that  time 
and  after  becoming  a  member.  I  was  some- 
what critical  of  DISC  I  felt  It  was  not  re- 
turning the  benefit  that  It  was  costing  the 
taxpayers  of  this  country.  As  a  result  of  that 
I  took  some  Interest  In  It  Chairman  UUmatn 
knowing  my  Interest  In  It  asked  me  to  make 
a  tJiorough  study 

Senator  CtrsTis    You   authored    the   Incre- 
mental provision? 
Mr    Karth    Yes    I   talked   to  persons   pro 

and  con.  thase  who  had  something  to  offer  or 
those  who  thought  they  didn't  and  In  my 
Judgment   didn't,   but  my  profeseional  staff 


and  I  listened  to  hundreds  of  people.  I  came 
away  at  that  point  In  time  concluding  yes. 
there  was  a  benefit  In  DISC  that  I  had  over- 
looked originally 

Then,  of  course,  having  studied  It  at  great- 
er length  and  having  gone  tn  witness  and 
having  witnessed  the  explaining  parties.  I 
am  more  convmced  than  ever  that  It  does 
promote  ar.d  stlmiilate  expansion  of  produc- 
tion facilities  In  the  United  States  for  ex- 
port of  products  made  here. 

Senator  Cttrtis.  And  that  means  Jobs  here? 

Mr.  Karth.  Yes. 

Senator  CrRTLs.  Have  you  changed  your 
mmd  on  the  Incremental  provision? 

Mr.  Karth.  I  don't  know  that  I  changed 
my  mind  about  it.  Senate-,  Let  me  Just  say 
there  is  some  good  and  some  bad  about 
everything.  The  Incremental  approach  with 
the  5-year  grace  period  provide.?  an  Incentive 
for  countries  to  continually  increase  their  ex- 
port markets  whereas  the  existing  laws  do 
not  provide  that  Incentive  and  could  not 
continue  to  export  and  get  the  DISC  sub- 
sidies. 

Senator  Curtis.  TTiere  are  some  adminis- 
trative problems  applying  such  a  rule,  com- 
pany by  company. 

Mr  Karth.  I  don't  think  there  Is  any  ques- 
tion about  that. 

Senator  CtniTis.  Also  It  creates  a  problem 
with  reference  to  a  company  that  has  not 
exported  before. 

Mr  Karth.  Yes.  that  Ls  true  except  they 
al=o  ran  build  a  ba.se  period.  For  small  ex- 
porters. Senator  Curtis,  I  thmk  you  are  prob- 
ably familiar  with  the  fact  the  House  said 
for  those  who  export  $100,000  a  year  or  less 
they  are  not  subjected  to  the  mcremental 
approach. 

Senator  Cttrtis.  .^s  I  understand  what  the 
House  did.  they  took  the  DISC  provision  away 
from  the  Agriculture. 

Mr,  Karth.  That  is  trt:e  in  some  respects 
The  raw,  grown  foodstuffs  and  things  that  do 
not  go  through  a  manufacturing  process. 
for  those  the  DISC  benefits  would  be  re- 
moved. 

Senator  Cttrtts.  I  certainly  commend  you 
for  your  testimony  here.  You  are  very  helpful 
to  the  Committee.  This  Committee  will  not 
be  the  final  authority  on  this  matter.  We  are 
anticipating  quite  a  Floor  fight  on  all  these 
provisions.  The  dlstlngi.ilshed  Senator  from 
Ma.ssachusetts.  Mr  Kennedy,  appeared  before 
this  Committee  and  appears  to  be  leading  the 
fight. 

Among  the  other  tP.lngs  he  recommends  re- 
peal of  the  International  Sales  Corporation 
DISC  provisions.  Then  he  goes  on  to  say  the 
House  Bill  does  restrict  the  DISC  provision 
somewhat.  However,  It  appears  the  House 
failed  to  repeal  DISC  entirely  largely  because 
of  the  barrage  of  buslne-ss  lobbies. 

Do  you  agree  with  that  contention? 

Mr.  K.ARTH  Let  me  say  In  answer 

Senator  Ctrtis  I  take  It  your  whole  testi- 
mony Is  ii:i  dLsagreement? 

Mr  Karth  Let  mt-  say  the  only  reason 
there  ha.s  been  a  preat  deal  of  repeallnt'  It  Is 
because  of  the  barrage  of  lobbying  that  has 
been  going  on  by  the  so-called  public  Interest 
organizations  and  the  AFL-CIO  I  guess  It 
Is  because  the  DISC  does  not  provide  bene- 
fits for  their  members.  If  It  does  not  apply  to 
me.  It  Is  a  loophole  and  If  It  applies  to  me. 
then  It  Ik  somethlTig  In  the  Code  well  worth- 
while and  has  (rreat  benefit 

Senator  Cltrtts.  It  gives  an  out  for  our 
friends  who  are  the  spenders.  They  can  tell 
the  public  that  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
Is  wicked  and  filled  with  devices  for  rich  men 
to  avoid  their  taxes  and  if  they  could  Just 
cure  that  there  would  be  much  money  for 
every  spending  scheme  they  can  dream  of, 
and  of  course,  that  is  not  true.  Those  of  us 
who  have  examined  the  situation  know  that. 

Senator  Talmadrf,  Senator  Hansen. 

Senator  Hanse.n-,  Mr  Karth,  I  understand 
the  charge  has  been  made  that  If  DISC  were 
repealed,  there  would  be  an  Increase  In  Fed- 


eral revenues  In  excess  of  one  and  one-half 

billion  dollars, 

Mr  Kaeth.  I  disagree  with  that.  Senator. 

Senator  Hansen.  You  have  anticipated  my 
question 

I  think  I  have  no  further  questions, 

I  have  some  figures.  Norman  Ti.:re  estimates 
an  initial  impact  los-s  of  revenues,  the  Treas- 
ury would  get  an  Increased  $7,9  bililon.  The 
Manufacturing  ChemL>=ts  Association  esti- 
mates repeal  of  DISC  would  result  in  a  loss  of 
S46,000  and  Data  Resources,  headed  by  Pro- 
lessor  Otto  Eckstein,  estimates  repeal  of 
DISC  would  lose  20,000  jobs  the  first  year  and 
90,000  jobs  after  the  fifth  year  of  repeal,  if' 
that  may  suggest  something.  It  Is  all  yours. 

Mr.  Kabth  Senator,  we  looked  at  all  kinds 
of  ec^ncmetri'-  models  and  various  guesses 
and  estimates  by  pro'e>sor.?  and  professional 
people,  Obvlous'.y,  of  course,  they  all  come  up 
with  dlffere.'.t  conclusions.  But  we,  my  pro- 
fessional staS  and  I.  concluded  that  there  Is 
no  doubt  whatsoever  but  that  if  DISC  were 
repealed,  In  the  longrun,  the  Treasury  would 
probably  lose  money  raiher  than  what  It  costs 
the  Treasury  today  In  terms  of  deferral  of 
taxes  for  those  corporations  that  have  formed 
the  DISC  I  don't  think  there  Is  any  question 
at  that.  Senate; r,  I  am  thoroughly  convinced 
that  is  true  and  tiiat  -would  be  the  ultimate 
result  If  DISC  were  repealed 

Senator  Hansen.  Thank  you  very  much. 

Senator  Talmadge.  Senator  Byrd. 

Senator  Btrd  of  Virginia  Congressman  you 
favor  t!ie  continuation  of  DISC  but  you  favor 
a   modification   in   the  present  low. 

Why  do  you  favor  a  change? 

Mr.  Karth.  I  favor  a  chance  for  several 
rea-soi-^  Senator  First  of  a'.l,  there  were  some 
DISC  payments  that  I  thought  were  not 
earned  They  were  really  a  windfall  gift  for 
all  practical  purposes.  I  don't  think  there  Is 
any  real  serlo-us  argument  about  that. 
Whc-tlier  there  was  a  DISC  law  or  not.  they 
would  have  exported  X  am.ount  of  their 
products 

I  favored  the  change  because  under  the 
Incremental  approach,  it  appears  to  me  that 
there  Is  an  Incentive  to  continue  to  not  only 
export  but  to  Increase  your  export*.  If  over 
a  long  period  of  time  you  did  not  Increase 
your  exports,  then  you  do  not  benefit  to  the 
extent  that  you  do  under  the  present  law. 
That  Is  the  reason,  sir.  that  I  adopted  the 
Increment*!  approach  in  my  own  mind  as 
the  best  of  the  two. 

You,  Senator,  may  disagree  with  that. 

Senator  Btrd  of  Virginia  I  don't  disagree. 
I  was  .lust  trying  to  get  your  thinking 

Mr.  Karth.  The  5-yrar  grace  period  we  give 
along  with  this  Incremental  approach  does 
in  fact.  a.s  you  know,  give  these  companies 
5  years  in  -which  to  increase,  over  which 
period  of  time  they  can  increase  their  ex- 
ports before  that  incremental  approach 
formula  really  applies  to  thcmi.  So,  they  are 
also  5  years  behind.  That  see.ms  t--^  me  quite 
a  considerable  length  of  time  for  them  to 
make  the  extra  effort  to  increase  their  ex- 
ports and.  as  a  result  of  that,  benefit  from 
the  DISC  law, 

I  think  It  is  good  I  think  It  Is  healthy. 
You  sir,  and  the  Senate  body  over  here  may 
disagree  with  me 

Senator  Btrd  of  Virginia  I  take  It  that 
you  feel  the  m.odlflcatlons  would  Improve  a 
law  that  you  think  is  desirable' 

Mr.  Karth.  I  think  It  wof.ld  Improve  It. 
yes,  I  do.  but  If,  on  the  other  hand,  you 
think  that  It  will  not.  the  only  thing  I  would 
encourage  this  Committee  Is  that  you  don't 
throw  the  baby  out  with  the  bath  water; 
that  at  the  very  least  they  adopt  the  House 
proposal  and  If  that  Is  unsatisfactory,  that 
they  not  change  the  existing  law.  'That  Is 
what  I  would  suggest  to  you.  sir,  if  It  Is  in 
order  that  I  make  that  suggestion. 

Senator  Talmadok,  Thank  you  very  much, 
Congressman.  We  appreciate  vour  contribu- 
tion and  are  delighted  to  have  you  before 
us  as  a  witness. 
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Taxation  of  toreign  branch 
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lidiarias. 
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(progressive 
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Portufil 


Australia 


Ntw  Zwiand 


Canada 


Exemption  of  2/3  o(  In- 
come (effective  tax  rata 
of  17.4  percent). 


isual  rate 
Btes  from 
De- 
ign taxes 
lax  credit 
in. 

F  Income    None.    No   subpt.    F    in-    None.   No  subpt.   F    In- 
come equivalent.  come  equivalent. 


Exempt  except  it  has  not 
been  taxed  abroad  (tax 
rates  ffom  47.b  to  SO 
percent). 


Fully  taxed  at  usual  rate 
(tax  rates  are  from  20 
to  45  percent).  Foreign 
tax  credit. 


Taxable  at  usual  rate 
(effective  tax  rate  of 
52  percent).  Favorable 
foreign  tax  credit 
system. 


Fully  taxable  at  usual  rate 
(46  percent).  Foreign 
tax  credit. 


None  No  supbt.  F  Income 
equivalent. 


Nona  No  subpt 
equivalent 


F.  income 


Deductibility     ol     foreign    Fully  deductiWeJ. Fully  deductible Fully  deductiWe 

branch  losses. 

Taxation  of  foreign  source  Exempt  if  at  lea 

dividends.  cent  control 


Yes.  but  under  conditions 
less  stringent  than  under 
subpt.  F  income. 
Fully  deductible Fully  deductible Fully  deductible 


t  25  per-  Exempt  if  at  least  25  per- 
cent control  1/3  taxable 
in  other  cases. 


Exempt  in  practice Exempt. 


Fully  taxed  at  usual  rate 
Direct  and  deemed  paid 
foreign  tax  ciedit. 


Investment  reset  res None done. 


10  percent  writ  lolt  with 
respect  to  » quisltion 
ol  shares  it^  certain 
foreign  entities.  Custom 
free  zones.      ' 


do. 


Deductions  and  rebates  for 
export  market  develop- 
ment expenses 


Intercompany  pricing  rules. 

Border     tax     adjustments 

(VAT). 
Tax    incentives    indirectly 

benefiting  exports. 


Taxation  of  toreign  brtiKh 
income. 


Taxation  of  foreign  subsidl- 

i;'3JuctiDiMy      of     foreign 
branch  losses. 


I  iii;,       •  foreign  source 


Special  deferrals  of  taxable 
domestic  income. 


VAT  (rale  16  percent) 
zero  rate  on  exi  oits 

Accelerated  depeciation 
or  lax-exemptj  invest- 
ment reserve.' 


Deduction  of  150  percent 
of  the  cost  of  export  re- 
lated expenditures.  De- 
duction of  an  amount 
related  to  increased 
export  sales. 


None. 


Reduced  tax  rate  or  ex- 
emption from  taxation 
Products  or  processes, 
cteleiated  deprecia- 
tion. 


NOM.. 
do. 


None. 


Income  may  be  deferred 
for  Overseas  marhet 
development;  overseas 
investment  losses,  for- 
eign exchange  losses. 

Reserves  for  overseas 
market  development  - 
Deduction  of  overseas 
investments  Reserves 
for  foreign  exchange 
losses  Special  deduc- 
tions lor  certain  over- 
seas transactions 

Favorable  treatment  for 
exporting  companies. 

None 


Exempt  when  foreign  suti- 
sidiary  is  controlled  (50 
percent).  Partial  exemp- 
tion from  1986.  Foreign 
tax  CI4UII. 

None. 


Do. 


.do. 


None. 

Tax    reduci'""    '"'    "^i 
facturing  "     'a. 

erated    df.recuti  n. 
vestment  tax  credit.' 


Beltium 


«  the  usual  rate 
cent). 


:« P«r- 


Franc* 


Qermany 


Itely 


Luxembourg 


Netherland* 


None.  No  subpt.  ^  income 
equivalent. 

Fully  deductlbM  even 
Uiough  foreign  I  income 
IS  exempt  urfler  tax 
treaty. 

Permanent  parti  :ipation 
(held  for  more  than  1 
yr):  95  percent  ( xclusion 

Rlus  5  percent  t^x  credit 
onpermanant 


Exempt  (corporate  tax  rate 
Is  50  percent).! 


Nona  except  If  election  is 
made.  f«o  subpt  F  in- 
come equivalent 

Not  dedudible.i 


patlon : 

credit 

None , 


partid- 
15  pertent  tax 


:>^«.ific  export  tax  Ittcen- 

llrM. 


!n»i!rcompany  prlcin|  rules. 


Border    Tax    adjustments 
(VATX 


in  ■  .-n    indirectly 

Osneii'  '4  Alports. 


.do. 


95  percent  exclusion  If 
French  company  owns 
10  percent  or  more  of 
the  stock. 


Income  may  be  deferred 
for:  Losses  of  certain 
foreign  business:  cost  of 
Investment  in  certain 
business  In  LOC's:  ex- 
port credit  extended  to 
foreign  buyer. 


Will  provide  assv^ances  on 
ellocation  in  cjirtain  ca- 
aes.  Historicepy  gener- 
ous to  exporteh. 

VAT  (18  percent  rate)  up 
to  25  percent  for  luxury 
Items.  Zero  rate  on  ax- 

■^  *«|H'«*" '  H'.f^  ,.!!,  n; 
f  |.f  ••;  '      '  '      (t      "  ti  es- 

.:    H  Ml    I'm  ■  certain 
lairKDSiatj  ^ i^iits.' 


Joint  export  programs- 
Election  to  compute  in- 
come on  a  worldwide 
beais— All  special  defer- 
rals—Exclusion from  tlie 
"inflation  levy". 

As  a  general  rule,  not  en- 
loiced  against  exporters. 


VAT  (20  percent  rate)  up 
to  33  percent  for  luxury 
items.  Zero  rate  on  ex- 
ports. 

Accialersted  depreciation; 
exemption  from  local 
business  tax;  reduction 
ol  registration  taxes.' 


Normal  tax  rata  (51  per- 
cent) plus  foreign  tax 
credit  or.  In  certain 
cases,  imposition  of  a 
flat  25  percent  tax  rate. 

Yes,  but  under  conditions 
less  stringent  ttian  'he 
US.  subpt.  F  provision. 

Fully  deductible  even 
though  toreign  income 
IS  exempt  under  tax 
treaty.' 

Fully  taxed  at  usual  rats. 
Foreign  tax  credit  and 
deemed  paid  foreign  tax 
credit  under  certain  cir- 
cumstances. 


Income  may  be  deferred 
for'  Losses  of  foreign 
brsnches  whose  Income 
Is  tax  exempt:  losses  of 
foreign  subsidiaries; 
profits  realized  upon  an 
exchange  of  property  for 
stocK  of  a  for^n  cor- 
porltlon. 

None 


Taxed  at  usual  rate 
percent).  Foreign 
credit 


(35     Exemption  on  50  pe-e-  ■ 

tax        of  Income  (progret^  ,f 

tax  rate  from  20  to  40 

percent).  Foreign  taxes 

dednctible. 

None.  No  subpt  F  income 


fl'"  '  ?•  ^  ..  i  ■  fi>  '  svor- 
.->:  If  '  ».g"  til  credit 
system. 


None.  No  subpt  F  Income 
equivalent 

Fully  deductible Fully  deductible. 


Non»    N     '    ■    •    F  income 

eq     .aient 


Fully  taxed  at  usual  rate. 
Foreign  tax  credit 


50  percent  exclusion  if  at 
least  25  percent  controL 
Total  exemption  for  hold- 
ing companies  Foreign 
taxes  deductible. 


Hone. 


Exempt     in     ma  or'N     o' 
cases. 


Nona. 


.do.............. Tax  credit  for  withholding 

tax  on  interest  and  rovsl 
ties  paid  by  residents  m 

ce'lai"  '  jntreaty  LDC's 


Usually  enforced  although 
relaxation  may  be  gran- 
ted in  special  circum- 
stances. 

VAT  (11  percent  rate). 
Zero  rate  on  exports. 


Accelerated  depreciation; 
reduction  of  corporate 
tax  rate  and  VA  T    s'm  i 


VAT  (12  percent  dp  to  30 
percent  for  luxury  Items). 
Zero  rata  onexporta 

Tax  exemption  or  reduc- 
tion h}r  financial  or  gov- 
•rnmant  owned  com- 
panies • 


VAT   (rate    10   percent) 
Zero  rate  on  exports. 


Invest 

tr   3 


I'suallv  ef  lorro  :  fu*  ?d»  ■ 
ul  »g'(>en''e-!  u^'  '  Mj. 
ti«  n»goti«t9a  •  !.1  !■>« 
t.ii  jufiontiei 

v.'.T  "i«  pe-e-'  •'.■•I  Zero 


*  j.ei«'3'»  ■  "ep-scntron  ' 
I-  .eM'-  0"!  !s'  credi: 
'■~ir  -  t-  !•  percent  of 
-a?'  '  f  'am  capital 
.* '  set  s. 


United  Kingdot  i 


Taxation  of  foreign  branch 
Income. 


I  ii.j!iufi  of  foreign  subsi- 

Dcjiictlhili!.        '       l''c:jr 
tjtanch  losses. 


Taxable  it  usi  al  rate  (52 


percent). 
credit 


IraUnd 


Denmark 


Norway 


Sweden 


Uwtad  States 


Fpreign    tax 


None.  No  subkt  F  income 

equivalent.  . 
tully  deductible.  Deductt- 
bte  igainit  toreign 
source  busiiess  income 
only  when  tarried  over 
tu  '''llf.'wing^ears. 


Taxable  at  usual 
(Average  rate  50 
cent).  Deduction 
foreign  taxes  paid. 

None,  No  subpt,  F  Income 

equivalent. 
Fully  deductible 


rate.  Taxed  at  half  the  usual 
per-        rate  tH  of  37  percent) 
for        Foreign  tax  credit 


FuUy  taxable  at  usual  rale 
(U  percent).  Foreign  tax 

credit 


Exemption  on  50  percent  Taxed  at  usual  rate  (eflec- 
of  Income  (rate  is  26.5  live  income  tai  rate  is 
percent).  54  percent).  Foreign  tJ« 

credit 

None.  No  subpt  F  Income    None.  No  subpt  F  income    None.  No  subpt  F  incc  e     iii,    under     subpt     F 
equivalent                           equivalent                          equivalent  ttev.sions. 

Fully  deductible Fully  deductible Fully  deductible. 
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United  Kirfflorn 


Ireland 


Denmark 


Norway 


Sweoen 


Unite(^  S'.ptes 


Taxation  of  foreign  source    Full,  ts-ei  at  usual  rate.    F„ll,  taxed  a!  ujoai  rste..  FlIIv  taxed  st  bSLa!  rate.    Hall-exempt  if  at  least  91     Fully  taxed  at  us^al  rate,     fully  ta>ec  ?•  u5„al    ate, 
dividends  Diiect  and  deemed  paid  Deemed     caid  tce-f:        re  cent  ccntrol  Foreign  tax  credit  ij:rect  arc   deer  pc  paid 

foreign  tax  credit  tax  cfedit  foreign  tax  credit. 

Special  deferrals  of  taxable    None     None Tax  tree  reserves  deduct.-     About  2b  percent  of  taxable 

domestic  income.  We-  mc-'-enav^e  deferred 

undei    the    DISC    prov- 
sions. 

Specific  export  tax   incen-     DadOClioa     «f     hmlian     i  .en-.ptjon  fiom  corpctate  do Additional    dedyctcr    'or     None   asrde '-or-  DISC. 

tives.  enteftatrnnwit  expanses        taxes  on  rtcMs  atlnbut-  interest  cha'gec  o- ex- 

connected   with    export        able  tc  experts  c!  joods  port  credit, 

activities.  E'oduced   n  Ireland 

Intercompany  priang  rules     Not  actively  used Not  actively  used StnclK  e-i5ces   mclud  n£ 

against   export  mdustiy, 
Irripaitant  cases  agai-.st 
exporters  pending, 
None  at  Fede'ai  lev'ei 


border     tax     adjustments    VAT  (8  percent  rate  up  to  VAT   (1<-'    recent  up  to 

(VAT).                                       25    percent    for    luxury  36  5  percent  lo'  luiu'y 

Items).    Zero     rate    on  items).     Zero     rate     en 

exports.  e. ports 

Tax    infr-  '■>!«      •'directly     Favorable  rates  ot  depre-  '-celerated  oep'e.  d'lon  > 

benefit    t  eip    t-,,  ciation,< 


VAT 
Z-r 


v.     pe'tp't    'ate) 
■ate  on  exports. 


Tjix-tree  investment  re- 
serves constituted  b\  20 
percent  c»  annual  pro!- 
its.  Dissolved  after  10 
yrs.' 


AT    (2C     pe'cent    rate).     None.. 
Zerr  rate  or  eipcti. 


Accelerated    depreciation.     Accelerated  depreciatic- 
Tax-free    reserves    de- 
ductible ' 


Accelerated      dep-eciation. 

Investment  ts>  cedit  i  It 
percent). 


'  Most  of  the  tax  incentives  are  granted  in  connection  with  industrial  and  regional  development.  *  When  the  income  has  not  been  taxed  abroad,  the  amount  deducted  for  foreign  losses  must  be 

Fo'eign  b'anch  income  n  taxable  at  usual 'ate  if  the  French  cor^panv  elects  to  be  taxed  on  a       put  back  into  income  after  a  number  of  years. 
wfldwide  er  ronjolidatec  basis  '  Most  of  the  tax  incentives  are  granted  In  connection  wif   ndust-ial  and  reponal  de.eicoment. 

'  Losses  ot  foreign  branches  ce  deductible  when  the  domestic  company  elects  to  be  taxed  on  a 
•  'Idwide  or  ctrnjolidated  basis. 

NONTAX  INCENTIVES  FOR  EXPORTS 


AvatrU 


Portugal 


Australia 


New  Zealand 


Japan 


Canada 


N  rial     incentives     indi-     Investment  allcxwances' None Cash  grants. 

fttb  tene'itmc  exports.  „       .  i  <  j 

I, r,inc,ns  assistance     ...    .  Guarantees    tv    medium-  Direct  loaris  for  medium- 

tf-f    credits     Fate    -.f  term    sales.    Long-term 

inle'es'   -'-e  f  credits    at    preferental 

■■     '     '  rates  (from  7.'  percent 

to  8.75  percent).  Financ- 
ing of  contract  value 
from  48  to  64  percent 
Mixed  credits. 

Inst. arK,  assistance *"    '"""«*■    P^'x|"rt'«', 

risks:  commercial  nsKs; 

political  risks:  cur- 
rency fluctuations:  loss 
of  foreign  investment 
Risks  are  covered  from 
60  to  80  percent 

"Bels.un  France  Germany  lUly Luxemboun Netherlands 

K  .  1,1  irre-tivt.  indirectly  Tr'terest  subsidies   Ir.est      Grants     investment   sub-  Grants' Capital  jrants:  Loni  and  Grants      Loans      juaran-     Investment   subsidies.   In- 

•»"»•:    tax  ports                   mentsubsidie?  =                    sidies.'  medium  term  loans  by  tees.'  terest  subsidies' 

specialized  fovernmenl 
Institutions.' 

Financirt  assistance Discou' t  a-  Ic.    ales    i-       Discount     al     low     rates.  Discount     at     lew     rates.  Discount  at  low  rates.  In- ""^."r^U^l     ''^thJriillrt 

terest  rebates  or  export        Long-term  loans  at  7.6  Guarantees.    Long-term  terest  subsidies.  Long-  Guarantees.     buDsiaizefl 

credit    Subsidized   me-        percent    rate     tc    both  credits  to  both  suppliers  term  loans  at  8.95  per-  medium    an-    lonj-terir 

dium    term    export    fi-        suppUers     or     buyers.  or  buyers.  Preferential  rate  to  both  suppliers  '?°    .'^'?  C,r  ! V.!'. 

■rancing     Average    rate        Finanang  of  up  to  100  rates    of     10     percent  and    buyers    Financing  '^  ^?,    ?.    <U    n.rr.nV 

borne  by  exporters  IS  9        percent      of      contract  Finanang  of   up   to   80  of  up  tc  IOC  percent  of  P°"*"   '*  ,    %  "Sr  * 

percent  Fmancirtcf  up        value.  Mixed  credits  percent      of      contract  contract  value.  '"'"°."'.       frIS.r:,,\" 

I-    90   percent   of  cor  value.  Mixed  credits.  ,  percentof  contract  value 

tract  value                          irensured     Production  Are    insured:    Production  Are  insured:  Commeraal  A'p    insures      ..ommercial 

Insurance  assista-ce               Are  insured    Commercial        risks,  commercial  risks :  risks:  commercial  risks  risks,     political     risks  ^1  1    «,V^U,„„;      ,„' 

risks      political     risks          political  risks ,  currency  political  risks,  currency  currency     fluctuations:  ,  "  , ,.  f f  °  L.lr^ 

cu'.encv      fluctuations         fluctuations   market  de  fluctuations,      inflation  inflation  risks:  risks  are  suranM    usually    reverj 

ris^s   roiered    from    8t         velopment       exhibition  risks    risks  are  covered  90  percent  covered,  mxrr     5  to    \\K   pe  ceni 

to  ibc  percert                        expenses            inflation  from  80  to  100  percent  "t  the  risks, 
risks,  risks  are  covered 

from  80  to  100  percert  

United  Kingdom  Ireuiid  Denrrark Norway Sweden United  States 

N:-"in«*»lndirectly    Grants,   investment   sub-     l^vesfm^^  allowanres^^^I^ns    Cash  j,ants  > 'T„^TLn?e,T''"''     ''TuVratlS'bsHief  ""' 

re'efitliit«9«ts,  sidles:     interest     sub-        training     grants      loan  Loan  guarantees..  cultural  subsidies. 

si"'ies   '       emplnvment        guarantees- 

Firarycirgissiltante                Guarantees  '  interest   rate     Guarantees    Wedium-term     Guarantees.    F.-ancing   of Medium     «"=     l°;i-te'"'  '~'-'^f°^''JL,?^'r^'fJt 

*                   subsidies    Poitfolio   re-  lOans     at     preferential         up  to  90  percent  of  con-                                                        f  nancing  at  z  or  ?  per-  '^"'^^'^'*,'^i„,, '"""'J*™ 

fiwndng           Support  rates    (8    percent).    Fi-        tract      value.      Interest                                                    cent     above     discount  "PO'I  .='f ''    ^"'"^"J 

pVnUd'on    a   supplier  nancinLl'up  to  80  pe-         rate  is  8  5  percent  after                                                         't'ci,' o.'rcen?  o^  °cIn"Vct  V    cT^   pe'-c  nt    N^ 

and    buyer    basis.    In-  cent  of  contract  v. lue          Is- yea-                                                                                   IOC  percen.  o    con.ac,  l^\;Jl\-^^^\^„^„^^\ 

terest  rate  borne  by  bor-  ^2'"«-  ,  ^  ,     5.       ^^„,    *^ 

rowers   7  8  percent  Fi-  ,3^.  ^3,^, 
nancing   of   up   to   100 
percent      of      contract 

insurance  U«.Un« ^T:.!!!^TS>lZ,...\  A-einsu-e:      production  Are  insu-er     Commercial   *"  k^^'^'^|,^"n;ks '  "n^^'^L^"'"^- 

risks      political     risks  risks   commercral  riSks  r,sV;       political     risks;                                                        nsks,     poliOcal     r^sks  nsks^      exniDiicr      ex 

production   risk,     infla-  political  risks    currencv  cu'rencv      fluctuations;                                                            "iT'*  n.J,"   n.L.^  .  nsk'      -e  cte^c   .'    c 

tion      risks,      currency  fuctuations     Risks    are  -isks  a-e  covered  »rom                                                        inflation  nsks    r^ks  are  r.sk^ .  e  cverec   u,  tc 

fluctuations      perlorm  covered  up  to  IOC'  per-  tMc  9C' pe-cert.                                                                covered  up  tc  90  per-  9.  pe-.e-L 

ance   bonds     risks    are  -e  L  •*"'- 

covere''  up  tc  IOC  p?'- 

cent. 

Most    of   the    nontax    incenbTe^^--^    f^'erT  connection    ^  industrial  T^TTe^i^         i^nt    In  Belgium,  interest  subsidies  are  granted  for  the  purpose  o<  irrvestme-  th-cugfiout  the 
oevelopment  country  and  not  only  in  depressed  areas, 

'N»o5l  ct  tha  -nontax  incentives  a-e  g'<ntf-  in  corcectic  wit-  irdustnal  and  legional  oe.elop-  s  Granted  in  order  tc  encourage  employers  tc  retain  employees. 
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Mfhim    Franct 

Gar- 
many 

Unitad 
Luxam-  Nattiar-      King-                   Oao-                           Swttzar- 
Italy     boiirg      Urtds       dom   Iraland      mark  Norway  SwadM        land   Austria 

Pertit-       Am-       Naw                             UnlM 
(al      tralia  Zealand      Japan  Canada       Stataa 

Pirtial  or  total  (lemplion    X           X 

X 

X         X         -R"        X 

X           X         

on  fortign  brinch 

Income. 

Foraign  subsidiaries  not 
subject  to  tai. 

Foreign  branch  losses 
deductible. 

Partial  or  total  exemp- 
tion on  foreign  source 
dividends. 

Special  deferrals  of  do- 
mestic income. 

Export  tax  incantlvas 


X 
X 
X 


Nonenforcement  of  in- 
tercompany pricing 
rules. 

Border  tax  adjuatmants. 


X        4- 

X 
X 
X 


>  X  Indicates  country  hat  Incentives.  N/ 


Balxlum    Franca 


Nontax  incentives  in- 
directly benefitting 
exports 

Financing  Assistance  . 
Rale  of  interest.. 


X  X 
X            NA 
X 


X 
X 
X 


XXX 

XXX 

X 


X 

NA 


X 

X 


X 

NA 
X 


X  X 

NA  X 

X  X 


X  X 

NA  X 

X 


X 
X 


NA 


NA  NA  X 

X  X  X  X 


HA        X 

X  X  NA         X 

X  NA  NA  NA 


NA 

X 

X 


X 

NA  NA 


NA 


NA 
X 

NA 


X 

X  X 

NA  X 


DISC 
only. 


indicates  that  information  not  available. 

NONTAX  INCENTIVES  FOR  EXPORTS! 
CHART  IV 
I  In  p«rc«ftt| 


Ger- 
many 


Luxem-   Nether- 
Italy     bourg      lands 


UnitMJ 
King- 
dom   Ireland 


Den-  Swif/er-  Portu-        Aus-         New  United 

mark  Norway  Sweden        land   Austria         gal      tralu  Zealand     Japan  Canada      States 


^---•-    /\-----    ^.-..-    y(.....    ^...._    A>--«-    ?\>>* 

7.5  ...Id.""  i95.""'HA."i'  9.'5.;;r7.i;r."'i;.'.".' 


Portion  of  contract 
value  hnanced 90 100. 


80. 


Mixed  credits 

Insurance  assistance 

Commercial  risk* X. 

Political  risks X X. 

Production  iisks X. 

Currency  fluctua- 
tions   X X... 

Performance  bonds 

Market  develop- 
ments  X... 

Exhibition  expanses X... 

Inflation  risks X... 


...        ^.a**.      ^S.  • 


^•----  ^- -•••-•-••— -•-••••*••  /%••>•«>>•*•••••...•**■.•......  X- 


■  X  indicates  country  has  Incentives. 

NA  indicates  that  information  not  avallabfc 


ibc   17,  1975. 
I  peclal  Com- 

1975.  memo- 

Efffecta  of  DISC. 

aniltatlve   estl- 

DISC.  sum- 

rhemoratidum 

Aufjust  18.  1976. 

latter,  we 

technical  details 


NOKMAN  B.  TtRE,  In 

Economic  CONSuiJrANTS 
Washington,  DC,  Septem 
To:  David  Oarfleld.  Chairman. 

mlttee  for  UJS.  Exports. 
Subject:  Revisions  of  August  18, 
randiim  on  the  Economic 

The  derivation   of   the   qu 
mates  of  the  economic  effects  ol 
marlzed  In  our  July  10,  1975 
is  described  In  detail  In  our 
memo.  Upon  close  review  of 
have  Identified  a  number  of 
requiring  revision: 

Our  Initial  estimates  of  the 
tal  coefflclents  In  the  production 
were   derived   from   national    In: 
than  gross  national  product  da  a 
basic    frameworlc    of    the    anal;  si 
upon  estimating  the  relatlonshl 
In  GNP,  not  national  Income,  1 1 
e-Kports,  the  production  functlo 
estimated    In    terms    of    gross 
gross  returns  to  capital.  Reestlcjatl 
production  function  roeflflcients 
raises  the  capital  and  reduces 
efllclents    and   slightly   decreasefe 
mediate    Input    coefflclent.    Tlje 
changes  are: 


HA....  HA... 


..  X NA NA....  NA....  X 


85 


NA. 


90. 


..  100....  ao. 


90 HA....  100....  NA....  NA 


^%>****       ^\>a*«a       y^ava**       ^S~ ■•••*•«**•* •       ^\ b > • • b ■ * • • • s 

..    X 


HA....  HA. 


HA. 


I.'.'III"!!...""!  x" 


HA NA. 

7.5  to     8.25  to 

8.7  9.5 

per-  per- 

cent, cent 

48to      30to55 

64  per- 

per.  cent 

cant.  (to 

buy- 
ers). 

;ha.""...""Ina;.'." 

■  ****«***       ^\m a*»  *a*aa*.*a       ^\ * 
»*a**aav*       ^^a  ^^^m^^mm^^^m       ^% • 

X 


^•*aaa«»*»»*»*     Xa...a      Jv- 

^ X. 


X. 


>  2  or  3  percent  above  discount  rate. 


laqor  and  capl- 

functlons 

ome   rather 

Since  the 

la    depetids 

)  of  changes 

changes  in 

Ls  should  be 

>roduct   and 

on  of  the 

on  this  basis 

the  labor  co- 

the    inter- 

respectlve 


Initial     Revised 
CoeflBclent:  estimate  estimate 

Labor 0  83  0.73 

Capital     0  17  0.27 

Intermediate  Input 0.70  0.87 

Our  Initial  estimates  assumed  an  elasticity 
of  demand  for  exports  of  5.  across  the  board. 
In  the  case  of  U.S.  agricultural  exports,  vir- 
tually undifferentiated  from  agricultural 
products  supplied  by  other  participants  In 
the  world  market,  this  Is  clearly  far  too 
low.  While  the  appropriate  elasticity  Is  prob- 
ably very  close  to  Infinity,  we  have  delib- 
erately sought  to  err  on  the  conservative  side 
and  assigned  It  a  value  of  10. 

In  obtaining  our  Initial  estimates,  we  did 
not  attempt  to  estimate  a  production  rela- 
tionship for  agricultural  products  as  Inter- 
mediate Inputs  to  agrlculural  exports,  but 
assigned  thereto  the  overall  bitslness  sector 
labor  and  capital  coefflclents.  In  view  of  the 
marked  disparity  between  agriculture  and 
most  of  the  rest  of  the  business  sector  in  the 
respective  coefflclents,  as  indicated  In  na- 
tional income  account  data  on  factor  shares, 
this  procedure  resulted  In  a  substantial  un- 
derestimate of  the  Impact  of  the  DISC  pro- 
visions on  agricultural  output.  We  have  re- 


vised the  estimates  for  this  sector  by  estimat- 
ing a  separate  production  relationship  for 
agriculture.  It  was  also  assumed  that  two- 
thirds  of  agricultural  output  ns  Intermediate 
products  originates  In  agriculture  itself, 
while  one -third  originates  In  Industries  sup- 
plying intermediate  products,  e.g.,  fertilizers, 
to  agriculture. 

Our  initial  estimates  erred  In  assuming 
that  the  effect  of  the  DISC  provisions  Is  to 
reduce  the  marginal  tax  rate  on  net  income 
attributable  to  exports  to  24  percent.  This  re- 
sulted In  an  estimated  32  percent  reduction 
In  the  cost  of  capital  to  the  DISCs.  In  fact, 
the  DISC  provisions  reduce  the  marginal  tax 
rate  to  36  percent,  resulting  In  an  18%  per- 
cent reduction  In  the  cost  of  capital  to 
DISCS. 

The  first  three  of  tnese  revisions  Increase 
the  estimates  of  the  «iy>«nslonary  Impact  of 
the  DISC  provisions  on  QNP.  employment, 
capital  outlft>'8.  and  Federal  revenues.  The 
third  revision  reduces  these  effect*.  On  bal- 
ance, the  revisions  result  In  a  substantial  In- 
crea.se  In  expansionary  effects.  These  are 
summarized  In  the  attached  table. 

The  Initial  estimate  of  net  revenue  effect, 
as  shown  In  the  attached  table,  reflecta  an 
arithmetic  error  and  should  have  been  •ub' 
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stantlally  greater  than  shown.  The  revised 
estimate  Is  only  slightly  different  from  the 
correctly  computed  Initial  estimate. 

These  revisions  are  Incorporated  In  the  re- 
vision of  the  August  18,  1975,  memorandum, 
enclosed  herewith. 

(Revised:  September  17,  1975] 
Summary  of  economic  effects   of  DISC     All 

export  industries 
(Dollar  amounts  In  billions  of  1974  dollars | 

In-       Re- 

itial     vised 

esti-      ('.■'tt- 

Increaaes  in  mates  mate? 

Employment,    total    (thousands 

of  man  years) *42         365 


Export    Industries 

Supplying  Industries. 


392 


71 
294 


Eoiployee  compensation,  total ..     4.4         4.1 


ExfKirt     Industries .6 

Supplying    Industries 3.8 


.  7 
3.4 


Business  sector  Gross  National 

Product,   total 28   F>       29.7 


Export  Industries 

Supplying    Industries 


:4  2 
;4   1 


115 

18   2 


Value  of  exports 5.3  6.8 

Capital  outlaj-s  due  to  DISC-  22  3  22  8 
Net  Change  In  Federal  tax  rev- 
enues        1-2  7  9 


■■Initial  Impact"  (Treasury 
estimate)    —1.0 

Increase  attributable  to  In- 
crease In  output  and  In- 
come         2  ? 


-1.0 


8  9 


Norman  B.  Ture,  Inc., 

Economic  Consultants. 
Washington,  DC.  July  10, 1975. 
To.  William  K.  Condrell.  Esq. 
Subject:  Economic  Effects  of  DISC. 

The  Initial  Impact  of  the  DISC  provisions 
Is  to  reduce  the  cost  of  capital  committed 
to  the  production  and  selling  of  export  gorjd'?. 
Business  response  to  this  decrfase  In  capital 
costs  Is  to  expand  the  volume  of  real  capital 
used  for  production  for  export  sales:  this 
entails  an  Increase  In  capital  outlays  In  order 
to  Increase  the  net  stock  of  capital  used  for 
this  production.  The  Increa-^e  In  such  outlays, 
hence  In  the  net  stock  of  capital,  proceeds 
to  the  point  at  which  the  after-tax  return 
on  this  capital  Is  the  same  (adjusted  for 
difference  In  risk)  as  that  generally  pre- 
vailing In  the  business  sector. 

Unlesp  It  were  assumed,  contrary  to  fact, 
that  the  elasticity  of  demand  for  U.S.  ex- 
ports In  world  markets  Is  very  low,  the  re- 
ductior  In  the  cost  of  capital  attributable 
to  DISC  provisions  results  In  an  Increase  :n 
tlie  total  physical  volume  of  export  2oods 
which  U.S.  buslnes«!es  will  want  to  sell  at 
prevailing  world  prices  for  these  exports. 
Associated  with  this  Increase  In  production 
for  exports  there  is  an  Increase  In  employ- 
ment as  well  as  In  capital  Inputs  in  com- 
panies engaged  In  export  production  and 
sales. 

TTie  Increase  In  export  production  and 
sales  also  requires  an  increase  In  production 
of  Intermediate  products,  for  which  addi- 
tional capital  and  labor  are  required.  The 
overall  effect  of  DISC,  therefore,  is  to  expand 
the  net  stock  of  capital,  capital  outlays,  and 
employment  throughout  the  buslnr^ss  sector. 

pie  magnitude  of  the  effects  on  export 
prfiductlon.  export  sales.  Intermediate  goods 
production,  employment,  and  capital  outlays 
depends  on  (1)   the  technical  conditions  ol 


production  In  the  major  export  Industries 
and  In  the  total  business  sector.  (2)  the  ratio 
of  value  added  In  export  production  to  the 
value  of  Intermediate  goods,  (3)  the  condi- 
tions of  supply  of  labor  services  and  of  capi- 
tal In  the  export  Industries  and  in  the  busi- 
ness sector  as  a  whole,  and  (4)  the  condi- 
tions of  demand  for  U.S.  exports  In  world 
markets. 

On  the  basis  of  estimates  cf  these  re'a- 
tiortshlps  and  conditions,  It  Is  estimated  that 
total  U.S.  merchandise  exports  In  1974  were 
$5.2  billion  greater  than  thev  wou'.d  have 
been  U\  the  absence  of  the  DISC  provision, 

Empkiymrnt  in  production  for  exports  Is 
esMmated  as  50.000  greater  than  otherwise 
m  1974  Additional  job^  in  the  prod\ictl'n 
rf  intermediate  products  were  about  39Z.O00 
in  that  year.  Tlirouphout  the  ta'i.^lness  sector. 
tlipre  were  442,000  more  full-time  equivalent 
jobs  than  there  could  have  been  In  th.e 
ab.-ence  of  the  DISC. 

Wage.-  and  salaries  paid  to  employees  In 
export  production  in  1P74  were  $0.6  billion 
greater  than  the  amount  that  would  other- 
wi'^e  have  bee:i  paid  .^ddlng  the  ¥•3.8  bil- 
lion of  wages  and  salaries  paid  to  t;.e  addi- 
tional employees  In  supplying  indtistries,  the 
aggregate  amov.nt  of  emplovee  comy  °:.satlon 
l!i  excess  of  the  amount  which  would  have 
beeu  paid  in  the  absence  of  DISC  Is  nbout 
*4  4  bilhor. 

The  additional  GN'P  origir.ntlnE:  In  export 
industries  in  1974  Is  estimated  at  $14.2  bil- 
lion. Virtually  the  same  amount — $14.3  bil- 
lion— of  additional  GNP  was  generated  In 
'■-.pplylng  industries  Tlie  total  Increment  of 
GNP  In  the  business  sector  attributable  to 
DISC  w>„s  5-28  5  billion. 

.A'jirrcgate  capital  o.:tlays  throvphrut  ^h-e 
btislness  sector  are  estimated  to  have  been 
$23,3  billion  more  than  they  would  have 
been  without  DISC 

On  the  b.-i-sls  of  the  Treasury's  fiscal  year 
estimates,  the  calendar  year  1974  revenue  loss 
attributable  to  DISC  Is  e-tlmated  at  about 
Sl.O  billion.  This  Is  the  "Initial  Impact"  reve- 
nue loss,  based  on  the  a.ssumptlon  that  there 
were  no  changes  In  exports,  production,  em- 
ployment, and  Income  in  response  to  the 
DISC  provision.s  These  re.'^ponses,  a<:  esti- 
mated above,  generated  about  $2  2  billion  in 
Federal  tax  revenues  above  amounts  of  reve- 
nues that  otherwise  would  have  been  ob- 
tained. The  net  revenue  ef  ect,  therefore,  is  a 
gain  of  about  $1.2  billion. 
Summary  of  economic  effects  r'  DI.'^C^   .AU 

export  indtistries 
[Dollar  amounts  in  billions  of  1974  dollars] 

Increases  in 
Employment,  total  (thousa::ds  of  man 

years)     442 


Export  Industries 

Supplying    Industrles. 


50 
392 


Employee  compensation,  total. 


4.4 


Export     Industries 0.6 

Supplying    industries 3.8 


Business  sector  grosss  national  prod- 
uct,  total 28.6 


Export    Industries 14.2 

Supplying    Industries 14.3 


Value  of  exports 5.2 

Capital  outlays  due  to  DISC 22,  3 


Net  Change  In  Federal  tax  revenues..       1.2 


"Initial     impact" —1.0 

Increase  attributable  to  Increase  In 
output  and  Income 2.2 


Norman  B  Ttre.  Inc  , 
Economic  CoNsri-TANTs 
Washington.  DC,  August  IS,  197S 
I  Flevlsed  September  17   1975 

To:  John  Babson. 

Subject-  Procedures  for  estimating  econ    mic 
effects  of  the  DISC  provisions. 

ECONTMIC  EFFECTS   OF  DISC 

Overvieu 

.^i^alysis  of  the  economic  effects  of  the 
DISC  pro-vlslons  in  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code  must  focus  on  1 1  >  how  these  provisions 
aSTect  business  taxpayers'  costs.  i2  how 
business  taxpayers  respond  to  these  changes 
ill  costs,  and  <  3  i  how  the.se  responses  affect 
major  economic  magnitudes  and  Federal 
tax  revenues.  The  following  discussion 
Qocumenls  an  analysis  of  the  DISC,  pre- 
pared by  Nornmn  B  Ture.  Inc.,  for  the  Spe- 
cial Commjlttee  for  U.S  Exports,  which  pro- 
ceeds along  these  lines. 
/.  Effect  of  DISC  on  busir-.ess  taxpayer  costs 

The  initial  impact  of  the  DISC  provisions 
is  to  reduce  the  cost  of  capital  committed 
to  the  produ^t:on  anc'  sale  of  export  gc>ods. 
"Costs  of  capital"  Uiay  be  variously  defined: 
in  this  analysis,  it  Is  conceived  as  the  pretax 
return  required  on  a  given  amount  of  capi- 
tal to  make  the  present  •,  alue  of  the  after- 
tax ean.ines  at  Iea=T  equal  to  the  present 
value  of  the  outlays  to  acquire  the  capital. 
By  deferring  the  Fc-ieral  corporation  Income 
tax  on  the  net  i:ir-me  allocated  to  the  ex- 
port sales,  the  DI.'=C  rrovisicns  reduce  the 
required  pretax  en-n:ngs  with  respect  to  any 
riven  an.ount  of  capital  used  by  the  taxpayer 
in  export  productlc:;  and  sale.^, 

T^^.e  magnitude  cf  this  Initial  impact 
rlearly  depends  on  a  number  ci  factors  par- 
ticular to  each  business  taxpayer,  e.g  the 
discount  rate  used  in  the  company'.:  dls- 
cov.nted  cash  Sow  calculation^,  and  t^e  type 
cf  capital  used  by  the  compa.-y  i:'.  its  pro- 
duction and  sales  operations,  hen-e  the  Im- 
pact of  other  tax  provisions  :.'n  it.^  ra>es  and 
uet-of-tax  returns.  In  focuping  il-C  an&lys':.s 
on  Industries  rather  than  on  particular  firms, 
these  cifTerences  tend  t-  diminish  in  rele- 
vance Overall,  the  DISC  r.rcv;=: -r.-  are  esti- 
mated to  reduce  exprirters  cos'  c-f  carital 
by  183.4  percent 

1!    Bti^iness  larpcyers'  response  to  rfo':. rfion 
in  cost  of  capital 

Companies  seeking  to  maximize  their  efH- 
■:ic:.cy  and  pr.:.fits  respond  to  a  change  In  the 
relative  cost  of  a  production  Input  by  chang- 
ing the  amount  of  that  Input  tised  In  com- 
bination with  other  agencies  of  production. 
The  optimizing  condition  Is  that  each  Input 
is  used  In  such  quantity  that  at  the  margin 
it  adds  ju.^t  t'  e  same  amount  to  the  firm's 
re-.  ent;es  a-s  it  adds  to  the  firm's  costs.  By  the 
same  token,  the  optimum  combination  of 
production  Irputs  is  such  that  the  ratio  of 
marginal  value  product  to  marginal  input 
cost  Is  the  same  for  each  Input. 

In  the  short  run.  It  may  not  be  possible 
to  alter  the  quantity  of  an  Input  In  response 
to  a  change  In  Its  relative  cost.  By  definition, 
this  is  true  for  fijccd  capital.  Hence,  the  Ini- 
tial Impact  of  the  DISC  provisions  on  re- 
ducing the  cost  of  capital  does  not  result  In 
an  Immediate  Increase  In  the  amount  of 
capital  inputs  used  in  export  production 
and  sales.  But  unless  the  capital  facilities 
are  very  highly  specialized  to  export  produc- 
tion and  sales,  implying  highly  differentiated 
export  products,  the  time  required  (1)  to 
shift  capital  from  domestic  to  export  produc- 
tion and  (2)  to  tncreai?e  the  total  amount  of 
capital  used  In  aegreeate  production  activity 
will  not  be  unduly  long  as  a  result  of  techni- 
cal constraints.  In  this  analysis,  a  three-year 
transition  period  has  been  assumed. 
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The  Initial  responM  of  buslnem  taxpayers 
to  Uie  reduction  In  the  cost  ol  capital  used 
In  export  production  and  sales  s  to  shift  the 
use  of  capital,  Inaofar  a<>  ',echnl»lly  feasible, 
from  domestic  to  export  produ<  tlon.  In  gen- 
eral, any  such  shift  tends  to  re<  uce  domestic 
production  relative  to  export  production, 
hence  to  increase  the  pretax  re  ;urn  on  capi- 
tal used  for  domestic  productliin.  If  the  ag- 
gregate amount  of  capital  were  fixed,  the 
total  effect  of  the  DISC'S  redu:lng  the  coat 
of  capital  Ln  export  production  '^ould  be  con- 
fined to  the  reallocation  of  c  ipltal,  which 
would  continue  until  net  re  urns  at  the 
margin  were  once  more  equal  In  domestic 
and  export  production  The  flx»d  amount  of 
capital  condition,  however,  idssumea  that 
total  saving  by  business  and  households  Is 
completely  unresponsive  to  cl  anges  In  the 
net  returns  thereto,  hence  ta  the  cost  of 
saving  relative  to  that  of  consimptlon.  This 
assumption  Is  rejected  as  a  conceptual  Im- 
possibility and  as  contradlctec  by  empirical 
evidence.  On  the  contrary,  t:>e  amount  of 
private  sector  saving  at  any  pretax  return 
will  increase  in  response  to  tie  increase  in 
aftertax  returns.  Hence,  the  effect  of  the 
DISC  provisions  Is  to  reduce  the  cost  of  capi- 
tal (hence,  the  cost  of  savlno  Initially  In 
export  j)roductlon  but  subsec  uently  across 
the  bottrd.  resulting  In  a  lar)  er  volume  of 
capital  and.  therefore,  capital  formation 
throughout  the  private  sector,  not  merely  In 
those   industries  producing  for  export.' 

To  recapitulate  *.o  this  poll  t,  the  Initial 
business  taxpayer  response  to  the  reduced 
coet  of  capital  in  export  production  effected 
by  the  DISC  provision."!  Is  to  Increase  the 
amount  of  capital  used  for  sued  production. 
This  entails.  Initially,  a  shift  In  the  alloca- 
tion of  capital  to  export  prodv  ctlon.  As  the 
adjustment  process  proceeds,  however,  the 
diffusion  of  the  lower  cos .  of  capital 
throughout  the  private  sector  results  In  an 
Increase  \n  the  aggregate  amount  of  capital 
above  the  amount  that  otherwise  would  bo 
attained.  Production,  therefore,  tends  to  be- 
come more  capital  Intensive  throughout  the 
private  sector,  not  merely  In  Export  produc- 
tion, j 

In  addition,  as  the  adUistanent  proceeds, 
the  volume  of  export  prodxictlon  and  sales 
Increases  more  than  it  o\herv  Ise  would  For 
those  exports  consisting  of  substantially 
undifferentiated  products  s>ld  In  world 
markets,  prices  are  eesentlally  determined 
by  aggregate  world  market  s  jpply  and  de- 
mand conditions.  Hence  price  i  are  little  In- 
fluenced by  changes  In  the  volume  of  US 
exports.  The  elasticity  of  demand  for  US 
export*  ts  therefore  very  high.  The  Increase 
in  US  export  volume,  thenifore.  Is  little 
constrained  by  decreases  ir  unit  export 
prices.  Accordingly,  virtually  ^he  entire  ad- 
justment Is  In  volume  rath(  r  than  price 
When  adjustment  Is  substant  ally  complete, 
the  new  export  volume  Is  tha  >  at  which  ex- 
port Industries'  long-run  mar  ;lnal  costs  are 
approxlm»*ely  equal  to  the  ri^pectlve  world 
market  prices 

In  the  case  of  highly  differentiated  export 
products,  on  the  other  hand,  crianges  In  vol- 
unie  win  result  In  opposite  cl  anges  In  unit 
price.  Total  sales  revenue, 
creases  less  than  In  proportion  to  volume. 
After  adjustment  Is  complete!,  export  vol- 
ume Is  that  at  which  long-run 
Is  equal  to  marginal  revenue 
price. 

The  Increase  In  export  voluriie  In  response 
to   the   reduced    cost   of   capltul    Involves    In 


marginal  cost 
ind  less  than 


>  This  analysis  however  does 
to  estimate  the  economy-wld( 
DISC  provisions  on  the  cost  of 
omy-wlde  effects  on   capital 
other  economic   magnitudes 
the  Increases  in  output,  in  embl 
in  capital  formation  In  response 
Increase  In  export  sales  and  I  » 
export  Industries  for  Intermediate 


not  attempt 

effect  of  the 

capital    Econ- 

f(^rmatlon   and 
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oyment,  and 
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creases  In  labor  Inputs  as  well  as  In  capital 
Inputs  In  export  production.  The  extent  of 
the  Increase  In  labor  Inputs  depends  on  the 
nature  of  the  technical  production  relation- 
ship (I.e.  the  production  function!  and  the 
conditions  of  supply  of  labor.*  Hence,  al- 
though production  Is  more  capital  Intensive 
when  the  adjustment  is  complete,  the  ex- 
pansion of  export  volume  results  In  an  In- 
crease In  total  labor  Input  as  well. 

For  purposes  of  this  analysis  It  ts  assumed 
that  the  lncrea.se  In  employment  does  not 
raise  the  unit  price  of  labor  services  more 
than  would  otherwise  occur.  Hence,  all  of 
the  adjustment  with  respect  to  the  use  of 
labor  services  In  export  production  Is  In 
number  of  full-time  equivalent  employees, 
rather  than  In  wage  rate  Increases  In  excess 
of  existing  trend  rates  of  gain. 

In  general,  most  export  production  and 
sales  Involve  Intermediate  goods  and  serv- 
ices, not  merely  the  value  added  in  export 
production  and  sales  per  se  Hence,  as  export 
production  and  sales  Increase,  there  must 
also  be  Increases  In  Intermediate  goods  pro- 
duction. The  export  production  function, 
therefore.  Includes  intermediate  goods  as  an 
Input  In  axed  proportions  to  output.  Es- 
timates of  these  Intermediate  goods  propor- 
tions were  obtained  from  the  national  In- 
come and  product  accounts  published  by 
the  Department  of  Commerce.  In  this  case, 
too,  prices  of  Intermediate  goods  a«  inputs 
to  export  production  were  taken  as  given. 
unaffected  to  any  substantial  extent  by  the 
expansion  of  exports. 

The  Increase  In  Intermediate  goods  produc- 
tion requires  Increases  In  capital  and  labor 
Inputs.  As  in  the  case  of  export  production. 
It  was  assumed  that  wage  rates  In  the  Inter- 
mediate goods  Industries  did  not  rise  more 
rapidly  than  their  trend  rate,  so  that  all  of 
the  labor  Input  adjustment  was  in  the  num- 
ber of  full-time  equivalent  employees. 

To  sununarlze.  business  taxpayers  respond 
to  the  DISC-lnduced  reduction  In  the  cost  of 
capital  by  Increasing  capital  Inputs  in  export 
production,  along  with  Increases  in  employ- 
ment of  labor  services  In  this  production.  As 
Uielr  output  Increases,  export  producers  also 
Increase  their  demands  for  the  Intermediate 
products  and  services  used  In  export  produc- 
tion Producers  of  these  producu.  In  expand- 
ing their  output.  Increase  employment  and 
add  to  their  stocks  of  capital  In  larger 
amounts  than  otherwise. 

///.  Effects  on  major  economic  magnitude! 
and  Federal  revenuen 

Builnes-s  taxpayers  response  to  the  DISC 
provisions  results  In  an  Increase  in  the 
volvme  of  export  production  and  In  sales  In 
turii,  this  Involves  an  Increase  In  'he  amount 
of  cabltal  and  labor  Inputs  In  sue'  produc- 
tion. It  also  requires  an  Increase  In  Inter- 
media]^ goods  production,  hence  li  capital 
and  labor  Inputs  for  these  producers  In- 
creasing the  amounts  of  capital  Inputs  re- 
quires larger  amount  of  capital  outlays  than 
would  otherwise  be  undertaken 

In  sum,  then,  the  effects  of  DISC  are  to 
be  found  not  only  in  the  Increase  In  the  ex- 
ports component  of  ONP  but  also  In  the 
additional  value  added  In  the  Intermediate 
goods  productions  (Indeed,  ultimately,  in 
production  throughout  the  economy)  and  In 
gross  private  domestic  capital  formation,  ex- 
cluding residential  con.structlon.  In  general, 
a  substantial  portion — 70-75  percent — of  the 
Increase  In  ONP  In  these  categories  repre- 
sents increases  In  payments  for  labor  Inputs, 
on  the  assumption  that  wage  rate  Increases 


'This  analysis  assumes  that  the  produc- 
tion function  Is  of  the  so-called  Cobb- 
Douglas  variety;  the  elasticities  of  output 
with  respect  to  capital  and  labor  inputs  were 
separately  estimated  for  each  of  the  major 
export  Industries  for  which  separate  es- 
timates of   changes   In   exports   were   made. 


remain  on  trend,  the  full  amount  of  the 
increase  in  wage  payments  represents  in- 
creases in  full-time  eqtilvalent  employment. 

In  making  the  quantitative  estimates  uf 
these  effects,  this  analysis  work."  "tatS:- 
wards"  from  the  Government  estimate  of 
U.S.  merchandise  exports  In  1974.  The  1974 
volume  and  dollar  value  of  exports  obviously 
was  larger  than  It  would  have  been  In  the 
absence  of  the  DISC  provisions,  unless  It  Is 
utu'eallstlcally  assumed  that  business  tax- 
payers are  completely  unresponsive  to 
changes  In  costs  and  In  relative  returns  on 
alternative  uses  of  the  production  Inputs 
at  their  disposal.  For  purposes  of  the  analysis. 
It  was  assumed  that  business  generally  had 
substantially  adjusted  by  1974  to  the  effects 
of  DISC  provisions  on  the  cost  of  capital. 
The  analysis,  therefore,  aims  at  estimating 
the  volume  of  exports  and  intermediate 
goods  production,  hence  capital  outlays, 
ONP,  and  employment.  In  the  absence  of  the 
DISC.  The  differences  between  these  esti- 
mates and  the  re6i>ectlve  actual  observa- 
tions, accordingly,  represent  the  gains  In 
these  economic  magnitudes  attributable  to 
DISC 

These  Increases  In  ONP  and  employment 
generate  Increases  in  Federal  tax  revenues 
TTie  net  effect  of  DISC  on  revenues,  there- 
fore. Is  the  difference  between  the  estimated 
amount  of  corporation  Income  tax  liabilities 
deferred  under  the  DISC  provisions  and  the 
Increase  In  Individual  and  corporation  In- 
come taxes.  Indirect  business  taxes  and  pay- 
roll taxes  associated  with  vhe  expansion  of 
ONP  and  employment 

Technical  details 

The  production  function  fur  export  goods 
Ui  assumed  to  be  of  the  Cobb-Douglas  fc>rni 
with  respect  to  capital  iK)  and  labor  (L) 
Inputs,  but  Including  Intermediate  goods 
(M),  so  that  export  output  Is  determined  as 


Q-min  U^K.D.jr'U] 


U) 


where  p  designates  the  proportion  of  M  In 
Q 

Export  production  is  aJwuTird  to  satisfy 
Sim  u  Ita  n  eousl  y 

Q^AK'L"  (3a) 

and 

Q  =  p-'M  (2b) 

since  allowing  either  of  the  terms  In  the 
brackets  In  (1)  to  act  as  a  bIndU.g  con.stralnt 
Independent  of  the  other  at  any  given  level 
of  output  Implies  that  some  Inputs  are 
wasted. 

The  Cobb-Douglas  portion  (2a)  of  the  pro- 
duction relation  Is  a.ssumed  to  have  the  prop- 
erty of  constant  returns  to  scale,  t  e,,  a  +  b  =  l. 

The  total  cost  of  export  production  Is 

TC  =  rK  +  wL  +  cM  (3) 

where 

r  =  cost  of  capital. 

w=  wage  rate,  and 

c=;the  unit  price  of  Intermediate  goods. 

The  demand  for  exp>orts  U  assuiued  to  have 
a  constant  (but  not  necessarily  or  even  likely 
unlt*ry)  elasticity  (n), so  that 


Ql)-(B->P)-«, 


P»'-BO 


») 


where 

P  =  the  unit  prl^e  of  exports,  and 

B  =  a  constant       ^ 
Total  revenue,  ther^Tore.  is 


TR'PQ 


1-1 
-BQ       *  (O 

To  maximize  profits  subject  to  the  produc- 
tion relation  constraints  (2a)  and  (2b),  the 
optimum  quantity  of  each  Input.  In  terms 
of  the  level  of  output,  la 
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W-pQ 


(7») 


(7b) 

f7c> 


Satisfying  these  optimal  conditions, 
marginal  cost,  derived  from  (3)  by  substitut- 
ing (7a).  (7b):  and  (7c)  into  (3)  and  dif- 
ferentiating with  respect  to  Q,  Is 


«<^=i(;)-(f)'+- 

Mancinal  revenue  Is  d  rived  as 

_\ 

MR={\-\)B<i     " 


(8) 


W 


by  differentiating    (6)    with  respect  to  Q. 

The  profit  maximizing  level  of  output  Is 
that  at  which  marginal  cost  equals  marginal 
revenue.  I.e.,  at  which  (8)  =(9). 


■'=(l-=iT[Ki)-(l)'+"'])' 


(10) 


Given  (10) ,  the  percentage  change  in  profit 
maximizing  output  with  respect  to  a  given 
percentage  change  In  the  cost  of  capital  is 


tQ.,=  — rn 


2/otf  y 
A\bT  ) 


i(=)-(f)'+" 


(11) 

And  from  (10).  (7a),  (7b).  and  (7c).  the 
percentage  changes  In  the  Inputs  with  respect 
to  a  given  percentage  change  in  the  cost  of 
capital   are 


en  .-«s.r-6 

*L  t—tfl.r-l-O— ««!-(- 1 

tm  ,-tQ  , 


(12a) 
(12b) 
(12c 


The  DISC  provisions  In  effect  reduce  the 
marginal  corporation  Income  tax  rate  on  net 
Income  attributable  to  export  by  25  percent. 
I.e..  at  the  margin  from  48  percent  to  36  per- 
cent. Where  adjustment  to  the  DISC  proi:- 
slons  Is  substantially  complete.  The  aftei-tax 
rates  of  retunis  on  capital  In  DI.SCs  and  In 
other  corporations  are  equal.  Denoting  the 
pretax  cost  of  capital  as  rr>  for  DISCs  and  rv 
for  other  corporations,  the  condition  Is 

{,\-.lSirnKs  _  {1-X>tdKt> 
Kv         ~         JCd 
or 

.52rN  =  .64fD.    and    rp  =  — rs 

Hence,   DISC   provlslon.s   reduce   the   cost   of 
capital  to  the  DISC  by  18'i  i>ercent. 

Olven  this  decrease  In  the  cost  of  capital 
and  the  elasticities  shown  in  (11),  (12a), 
(12b),  and  (12c).  the  effects  of  the  DISC 
provisions  on  major  economic  magnitudes, 
expressed  as  percent  changes,  are 


L--.18«i<tr, 


snd 


P-  Q/n. 
Tft-d  +  gXl  +  P;-!. 


For  the  calculations,  data  on  aggregate 
value  were  taken  from  the  Natlona'.  Income 
Aecounts  (Table  1,14).  labeled  'Gross  Cor- 
porate Product."  Data  on  total  corporate  sales 
were  taken  from  National  Income  Accounts 
(Table  6  10)  Intenr.pdlate  products  were  e'- 
tlmated  as  the  dlfTerence  between  export  sales 
of  corporatlnrLS  and  the  value  added  In  ex- 
ports. The  deflator  for  corporate  sales  and 
corporate  output  is  the  implicit  deflator  for 
the  gross  corporate  product,  (National  In- 
come Accounts  Table  1  14). 

The  labor  input  mea-sured  In  terms  of  fuU- 
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time  equivalent  man-years  and  the  average 
annual  wage  rate  were  estimated  from  data 
on  total  buslnes.s  compensation  to  labor  (Na- 
tlona'. Income  Accounts  Table  6.1)  and  data 
on  the  number  of  full-time  equivalent  em- 
ployees by  Industry  (National  Income  Ac- 
counts Table  6  4  i .  Because  these  tables  cover 
both  corporate  and  unincorporated  business, 
tbe=e  figures  were  adjusted  in  order  to  esti- 
mate the  corporate  ."omponent.  The  corporate 
corrponent  was  taken  to  be  68  percent  of 
the=n'  .-alues,  based  on  the  ratio  of  Income 
originating  In  corporate  business  to  income 
originating  in  total  business  a-^  found  in  Na- 
tional Income  .Accounts  Table  1.13.  It  wa.s 
assumed  that  the  average  wage  rate  was  the 
same  In  both  corporate  and  unincorporated 
enterprises. 

Total  payments  to  owner.s  of  capital  were 
estimated  as  the  dil?erenre  between  corpo- 
rate value  added  and  total  corporate  labor 
compensation  described  above.  In  turn,  fol- 
lowing the  procedure  for  the  labor  Input. 
total  payments  to  owners  of  capital  were 
separated  into  the  volume  of  the  capital  in- 
put and  the  average  ret\;rn  per  unit  of  cap- 
ital. Data  on  net  stocli.';  of  capital  (less  res- 
idential structures:  in  non -financial  corpo- 
rations is  found  In  "New  Measures  of  Output 
and  Input."  Survey  of  Current  Business, 
March.  1972.  Table  3.  Residential  structures 
were  excluded  because  they  are  not  a  com- 
ponent of  export  production  Figi-.res  for  1973 
and  1974  have  not  yet  been  published  but 
were  made  available  by  the  Department  of 
Commerce  The  avera^'e  net  pre-tax  return 
per  unit  of  capital  wa.s  then  derived  by  di- 
viding total  payments  to  capita:  after  cap- 
ital consumption  allowances  but  before  cor- 
porate profits  taxes  by  the  net  (of  deprecia- 
tion) stock  of  capital  The  same  rate  of  re- 
turn was  applied  to  the  export  Industry  esti- 
mates L)f  total  rpt'.:rnr  t?  capital. 

The  year  1971  was  taken  as  the  point  of 
departtire  for  the  analysis  because  DISC  was 
initiated  at  that  time  The  1971  values  were 
us^d  to  calculate  the  relative  shares  of  i  or- 
porate  value  added,  excluding  indirect  b-.;s:- 
ne;,s  taxes  plus  transfer  payniei.ts  les,s  sub- 
sidies. s-,:pp:ied  by  labor  inputs  and  by  cap- 
ital inputs  which  are  needed  to  estimate  the 
Cobb-DouRla-s  prc^uction  function  The 
.shares  have  been  relatively  stable;  for  1971 
the  labor  .share  was  73^-  of  value  added  by 
non-flnanclal  corporations,  and  the  capital 
share  -.vas  27 '~  Tl'.e  same  source's  and  meth- 
ods were  used  to  estimate  the  effects  of 
DISC  on  all  export  corporations  as  we'.I  as  for 
such  major  exports  as  chemicals,  transporta- 
tion equipment  'motor  vehicles  and  part.s  . 
transpot^at ion  equipment  other  than  motor 
vehicles  and  pnr-t.=  electrical  machlnerv  ftnd 
non-electrical  machinery.  Export  data  were 
taken  from  Department  of  Commerce  bal- 
ance of  pavments  figures,  for  examp;e.  Survey 
of  Current  Busine.ss    Januar;.-.   1974,  p    622 

The  extent  of  these  char.ges  In  major  eco- 
nomic matrnit'ides  clearly  depends  signifi- 
cantly on  n.  'he  elastlcltv  of  demand  for 
exports.  For  most  types  of  U  S  merchandise 
exports,  the  Hmount  of  tiiese  exports  is  only 
a  small  fraction  of  total  world  production 
and  purchases,  .^n  i::cre&se  in  US  exports. 
even  in  substantial  amoiuit  relative  to  pre- 
ceding levels  of  these  exports,  will  have  only 
a  mmor  efTect  on  the  world  market  prices 
of  these  goods  In  other  words  the  rest-of- 
the-world  elasticity  of  dem.and  f-^-r  m.ost  US 
exports  Ls  very  hlph  To  err  on  the  con.serva- 
tive  side,  an  elasticity  of  5  Is  assumed  In 
this  atialysis.  except  In  the  <"a.se  of  ag-riciil- 
tural  export  for  which  an  elasticity  of  10  is 
used  In  all  likelihood,  these  ela,stlclty  esti- 
mates result  In  .■substantial  underestimates 
of  the  erTects  of  the  DISC   provisions 

Having  estimated  the  effect  of  the  DISC 
provlsloiis  on  the  volume  of  exports  and  In- 
termediate products,  on  the  net  stocks  of 
capital  in  export  production,  and  on  employ- 
ment and  employee  compensation  in  export 


production,  it  remains  t.o  estimate  changes  In 
employment  and  in  capital  throughout  the 
economy.  For  this  purpose,  the  ratio  of  total 
Intermediate  goods  purchases  to  total  sales 
by  corporations  "m  the  expoi^  Industries  was 
applied  to  the  incremental  sales  of  export 
producers:  the  product  Is  the  Incremental 
value  added  in  other  industries  attributable 
to  the  increase  In  exports 

The  labor  share  of  this  Incremental  value 
added  in  the  other  Industries  was  assumed 
to  be  the  sam.e  as  the  ratio  of  total  labor 
compensatlor.  to  total  value  added  originat- 
ing in  the  business  sector.  Data  on  the  num- 
ber of  full-time  equivalent  employees  in  each 
lnd\istry  permitted  determlnatlo:.  of  the  ■ 
average  wage  rates  in  these  Indusf-les,  Divi- 
sion of  the  estimated  increase  In  labor  com.- 
pensatlon  in  these  industries  by  the  average 
wage  rate  resulted  In  the  estimated  increatse 
In  full-time  equivalent  employees  attribut- 
able to  the  Increase  In  DISC  exports. 

Tlie  increase  in  total  returns  to  capital  in 
the  other  Industries  was  estimated  a.s  the 
difference  between  the  increase  ir.  valt;e 
added  and  the  ircrease  In  labor  compensa- 
tion Estimates  of  net  stocks  of  capital  (ex- 
cluding residential  structures)  In  non- 
financlal  corporations,  obtained  from  the  De- 


part.ment  of  Commerce  for  the  year 


and 
1974.  were  divided  into  total  pretax  payments 
to  capital,  less  capital  consum.ption  allow- 
ances, of  nonfinancial  corporations  to  obtain 
the  average  net  pretax  return  per  unit  of 
capital  Dividing  this  average  pretax  rate  of 
return  Into  the  estimated  mcrease  In  net 
pretax  return.'^  to  capital  in  the  other  indus- 
tries yielded  an  estimate  of  the  Increase  m 
the  net  stocks  of  capital  in  these  Industrie.- 
attributable  to  the  ir.crease  in  exports  from 
the  DISC  provisions. 

On  the  basis  of  Conimerce  Department  esti- 
mates of  the  depreciation  and  replacement 
rates  lor  net  stocks  of  fixed  capital,  e=tln'.ate^ 
of  the  i::crease  in  capital  outlays  associatec 
u-ith  the  iiicremental  net  stocks  of  capitf.' 
in  export  productlo:.  and  supplying  Indus- 
tries were  obtained 

Finally,  estimates  cf  the  e.fects  of  the  net 
revenue  DISC-indured  ■,:. crease  In  exports 
were  made  by  offsetting  the  Treasury  De- 
partment's initial  impact  estimate  of  the 
revenue  loss  in  1974  resulting  from  deferral 
of  taxes  on  DISCs  net  income  against  t'ne 
increase  in  Federal  tax  revenues  resulting 
from  the  increases  in  output  and  emnlcy- 
ment   attributable    to    the    DISC    p-ovlsions 

The  Increase  in  total  Federal  revenues  was 
esiimated  as  the  sum  of  additional  tax  re- 
ceipts from  three  sources  income  taxes  on 
Income  from  capital  i  corporate  profits,  in- 
terest, rents  and  proprietor's  Income  In- 
come and  payroll  taxes  on  labor  Income 
wiges  and  salaries  i;  and  Indirect  business 
t fixes  (mainly  Federal  excise  taxes ^  To  deter- 
mine the  appropriate  ma-f-ginal  tax  rates  t< 
be  applied  to  each  source,  it  was  necessary 
•  .-  divide  national  Income  and  Federal  reve- 
nues into  the  three  categories  National  in- 
come Is  readily  divisible,  but  since  persona! 
Income  tax  and  nontax  receipts  In  the  Na- 
ti'inal  Income  Accounts  apply  to  Income 
earned  from,  capital  as  well  as  labor,  use  of 
a  single  average  tax  rate  would  understate 
the  rate  paid  by  thope  receiving  Income  from 
capital  who  are  in  higher  tax  brackets  than 
the  population  as  a  whole.  Partial  segregs- 
f.jn  of  these  capital-income  recipients  is  ^Tiy- 
vided  by  the  1966  and  1969  editions  of  StatU- 
tir<<  ol  Income — Individual  Income  Taz  Re- 
turns, which  classifies  taxpayers  by  major 
sou-'ce  of  incom.e  In  each  of  those  yea-s,  the 
average  tax  rate  (tax  after  credits  as  a  per- 
cent of  adjusted  gross  incomes  for  those 
whose  major  source  of  income  was  capital 
(b'osmess  or  professional  net  profit  partner- 
ship net  profit  dividends  included  in  ad- 
Justed  ETOss  income,  or  net  pain  fnm  sale  of 
capital  assets;    wab  approximately   1  6^:  times 
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'»'■!■  source  or 

;i,i-..'-.   u:..;    A  i^t-J;  ■   Thla    ratio 

till    lh«»   average   lax   rates   on 

,c^^r  income,  ts  and  tL  Ln  the 
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WH.1  ■:-•"!  •■ 
CHpltHi  and 
equation. 

T  =  tiK+tiX  where 

T  =  the    sum    of    personal    tax 

receipts  plus  contrlbuttona 

sur&uce, 
K  =  the  sum  of  proprietors'  Incohne 

come   of    persons,    and    net 

eluded  in  national  Income 
L  =  compensation  of  employtes 

"Personal    capital-Income" 
tsK  were  added  to  Federal  corborate 
tax  accruals.  The  sum   was  dl 
•um  of  personal  capital  income 
porate  profits  to  yield  an  overall 
rate.  These  calculations  were  m^e 
7!   Ill  that  period,  the  capital 
f.'   I-     i:'3  to  .331  averaging  .33. 
period,  the  labor  tax  rate  cllm 
to  .190  (reflecting  the  rise  In  social 
rates   and   the  effect   of  Inflatlpn 
Ing    Individuals    Into    higher 
brackotfl).  By  plotting;  the  loga|nthm 
labor    tax    rate    a^lnst    labor 
labor  tax  rate  was  found  to 
age,    6.7   percent   for   every   $1 
crease  In  employee  compensation 
glnal  rate,  that  Is,  the  rate 
ment  of  labor  income,  assoclateh 
chanpea  la  average  rate  was  foi^nd 
Finally,  an  indirect  business  t 
(the  rate  In  both  1973  and  1974 
to  the  sum  of  labor  and  capltJil 
capital  consumption  allowances 
The  Increare  In  total  Federal 
the  sum  of  these  three  comf>on^nt8 
on  both  the  labor  and  capital 
Indirect  business  taxe";.  From 
amount,  the  Treasury's  Initial 
mate  was  subtracted  to  yield  a 
figure. 
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MEMBist  Companies'  Plant 
Bt  State 

ALABAMA 

Albany  Int'l.  Corp.  (1) 
Aspro,  Inc.  (1) 
Coolc  Industries.  Inc.  (1) 
Den-Tal-Ez  Mfg.  Co.  (1) 
Dupont  ( 1 ) 

Ea.stern  Air  Lines  Inc.  (4) 
The  Foxboro  Company  (2) 
Kopper.-i  Company,  inc.  (1) 
Monsanto  Company  (3) 
Southern  Aluminum  Casting^  Co 
Southern  Industries  Corp. 
Sundstrand  Corp.  (1) 
TRW.  Inc.  (2) 

ALASKA 

Whltney-Fldalgo  Seafoods,  lie 


LOCATIONS 


ARIZONA 


(8) 


Albany  Int'l.  Corp.  (1) 

Beech  Aircraft  Corp. 

The  Black  <ft  Decker  Mfg.  Co.  \l) 

Rogers  Corp.  { 1 ) 

San  Fernando  Electric  Mfp.  ci   ( 1 ) 

Southwest  Pore.st  Industries,  |nc 

TRW,  Inc.  (1) 

ARKANSAS 


American  Hoist  &  Derrick  Co 
Cook  Indu!  tries.  Inc.  ( I ) 
Dupont  (1) 
Raton  Corp.  ( 1 ) 
hYanklln  Electric  (2) 
Gould,  Inc.  ( 1 ) 
Ingersoll-Rand  Company  (1) 


(1) 


•  The  separation  of  Income  feources  was 
nearly  but  not  entirely  complete.  For  those 
reportlnt;    salaries    and    wages    |s    a    major 

Bourrc  M-'^r  sources  siippr.c!}  ix;7}iroxlmately 
8  percpiit    .f  adjusted  groes  '.v.r,  -ao.  for  those 

w".-',  oi'.c  itegory  of  capital  l^conif  iu.  n 
u:h)  T  s(>:;.->'e,  other  Sources  acioiKitcU  fir 
17    ;  I  p.'rcent  of  adjusted  grow    c      :;,(> 


Jacuzy.l  BroB.,  Inc.  (2) 
Koppers  Company    (2) 
Monsanto  Company  ( 1 ) 
TRW,  Inc.  (3) 

CALirORNIA 

American  Microsystems.  Inc 

American  TelerommunfcatJons  Corp. 

Armco  Steel  (4) 

Atlantic  Richfield  Co. 

Baker  Int'l.  Corp. 

Bandag  Inc.  (3) 

Bec'.cman  Instruments,  Inc. 

Beech  Aircraft  Corp. (10) 

Bentley  Laboratories,  Inc. 

Bertea  Corp. 

The  Black  &  Decker  Mfg  Co. 

Calblochem 

Celanese  Corp.  (1 ) 

Coherent  Radiation 

Consyne  Corp. 

Cook  Industries,  Inc.  (1) 

Craig  Corp. 

Crocker  National  Bank 

Cyprus  Mines  Ccrp. 

Dataproducts  Corp. 

Den-Tal-Ez  Mfg.  Co.  (1) 

Dentally  Int'l.  Inc.  (2) 

Donaldson  Co.,  Inc.  (1) 

Dupont  (4) 

Eastern  Air  Lines.  Inc.  (1) 

Eastman  Kodak  Company  (6) 

Eaton  Corp.  (1) 

Envlrotech 

Flbreboard  Corp. 

Flvlng  Tlper  Line,  Inc. 

The  Foxboro  Company  (2) 

The  Garrett  Corp. 

Gould  Inc.  (2) 

Guardian  Packaging  Corp. 

Hesston  Corp.   (1 ) 

Hoffman  Electronics  Corp.  (1) 

Ingersoll-Rand  Company  (2) 

Inland  Container  Corp.  (4) 

Knogo  Corp.  (2) 

Lear  Slegler.  Inc.  (3) 

Lee  Pharmaceuticals 

Levi  Straus.s  &  Co. 

Lockheed  Aircraft  Corp    (4) 

Lukens  Steel  Company  (1) 

Measurex  Coro.  (1) 

Merck  &  Co..  Inc.  (7) 

Michigan  General  Corp.  (1) 

Monsanto  Company  (6) 

Norrls  Industries  (7) 

Northrop  Corp. 

PVO  Int'l..  Inc. 

Pacific  Lumber  Co. 

The  Ralph  M.  Parsons  Co. 

Perteo  Corp. 

Roirers  Corp    ( 1 ) 

Rohr  Industries.  Inc. 

Rucker  Comp.iny 

San  Fernando  Electric  Mfg.  Co.  (1) 

Spectra-Physics,  Inc. 

Standard  Oil  Co.  of  California 

Sundstrand  Corp.  (3) 

Sweco,  inc. 

Systron-Donner  Corp. 

Tab  Products  Company  (3) 

The  Toro  Company  (6) 

TRW,  Inc.  (31) 

Union  Oil  Company  of  California 

Union  Special  Corp.  ( 1 ) 

United  Technologies  Corp, 

Uptohn  Company  I2) 

VSI  Corp. 

Varlan  Asooclates 

Vetco  Offshore  Industries  Inc.  (1) 

Watklns- Johnson  Company  (2) 

Western  Bancor;>oratlon 

Western  Gear  (3orp. 

Wolff  Mfg.  Company 

Wynn's  Intl.,  Inc. 

COLORADO 

Beech  Aircraft  Corp.  (2) 
Cobe  Laboratories.  Inc.  (1) 
Columbine  Int'l.  Corp. 
Dupont  (1) 

Eastman  Kodak  Company  (1) 
Eberllne  Instrument  Corp.  ( 1 ) 


iTie  Eversman  Mfg.  Co. 

Fenton  Int'l.,  Inc. 

The  Foxboro  Company  ( 1 ) 

GoiUd  Inc.  ( 1 ) 

Hesston  Corporation  ( 1 ) 

Johns-Manvllle  Corp. 

Lear  Slegler,  Inc.  ( 1 ) 

Michigan  General  Corp.  ( 1 ) 

Portec  Inc.  ( 1 ) 

Sundstrand  Corp.  (I) 

TRW.  Inc.  (6» 

Valleyiab.  Inc 

Windsor  Industries,  Inc. 

CONNECT!  cm 

Albany  Intl.  Corp.  (2) 

American  Can  Company 

Aspro,  Inc.  (1) 

Beech  Aircraft  Corp.  (2) 

Beker  Industries  Corp. 

Condec  Corp. 

Dupont  (2) 

Lot: Is  Drevfus  Ccrp. 

Echlln  Mfg.  Co. 

The  Foxboro  Comnauy  { 1 ) 

General  Cable  Corp. 

General  Electric 

General  Telephone  &  Electronics  Corp.  (1) 

Gould  Inc.  (1 » 

H(K>ker  Chemicals  &  Plastics  Corp. 

Ingersoll-Rand  Company  (2) 

KoUmorpen  Corp.  ( 1 ) 

Koppers  Company 

La  Polnte  IncluFtrles 

Monsanto  Compsmy  (4) 

Moore  Special  Tool  Co. 

Olln  Corp.  (1) 

Remington  Arms  Co..  Inc. 

Rogers  Corp   (6) 

Stauffer  Chemical  Company 

TRW,  Inc.  (5) 

United  Technologies  Corp. 

Upjohn  Company  ( i ) 

DKLAWARK 

Dentsply  Int'l.  Inc.  (1) 

Dupont  (6) 

Hercules.  Inc. 

Inland  Container  Corp.  (1) 

rLORIOA 

Bandog  Inc.  (3) 

Beech  Aircraft  Corp.  (3) 

Dentsply  Int'l .  Inc.  (1) 

Dupont  ( 1 ) 

Eastern  Air  Lines  Inc.  (16) 

Eaton  Corp.  ( 1 ) 

The  Foxi>oro  Company  (1) 

Gould  Inc.  (1) 

Harris  Corp.  (2) 

Inland  Container  Corp.  (1) 

Knogo  Corp.  ( 1 ) 

Kopi>ers  Company  (2) 

Michigan  General  Corp.  (1) 

Mlllmaster  Onyx  Corp.  (2) 

Monsanto  Company  (1) 

Sealt-Sweet  Intl. 

Sunalr  Electronics,  Inc. 

TRW.  Inc    (5) 

Union  Special  Corp.  (1) 

United  Technologies 

r.EOROIA 

American  Hoist  k  Derrick  Co.  (1) 

Beech  Aircraft  Corp.  (3) 

Celanese  Corp.  ( i) 

Dentsply  Int'l.  Inc.  (1) 

Dupont  (3) 

Eastern  Air  Lines,  Inc.  (4) 

E^tman  Kodak  Company  (2) 

Eaton  Corp.  (2) 

Flowers  Indtistrles.  Inc. 

The  Foxboro  Corpany  (1) 

Qlasrock  Products,  Inc. 

Hesston  Corp.  (1) 

Inland  Container  Corp.  (2) 

Knoco  Corp.  (1) 

Lukens  Steel  Company  (1) 

Lummus  Industries,  Inc. 

Lockheed  Aircraft  Corp.  (1) 

Kterck  ..V  Co..  Inc.  (1) 

Millmaster  Onyx  Corp.  (1) 

Monsanto  Company  (3) 


Man 
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PeiiJ-htrop  Iv.'Tv,  \:\c. 
Sclei.M:;    - h:  u:.ti».  Inc. 
TRW,  Inc.   (4) 
The  Toro  Company  (1) 
Union  Special  Corp.  (1) 
Upjohn  Company  ( 1 ) 

1  •:  •■  '.>.  MI 
Eastman   K  Kiak   fr  :i;pajiy   (1) 
The  Ff'Xb^  •rr.  (■,  ;:.par:y    i  :  i 

IDAHO 

Monsanto  Company  (1) 

ILLINOIS 

American  Hospital  Supply  Corp 

Beech  Aircraft  Corp.  (2) 

Bliss  &  Laughlln  Industries,  Inc. 

Chemetron  Corp. 

Chicago  Bridge  &  Iron  Co. 

Comdisco,  Inc. 

Container  Corp.  of  America 

Cook  Industries,  Inc.  (1) 

Deere  &  Company  (1) 

Dentsply  Int'l.  Inc.  (1) 

A.  B.  EHck  Company 

Donald?:on  Co.,  Inc    (2) 

Drels  &  Krump  Mfg.  Co. 

Dupont  (2) 

Eastern  Air  Lines,  Inc.  (1) 

Eastman  Kodak  Company  (2) 

Fitir,  Corp.   (10) 

F'icr  ;Tie  Instrument  Corp    i  1  • 

Elgin  National  Indu.'-'rie-    inc 

Esmark,  Inc. 

FMC  Corp. 

The  Foxboro  Corpany  (2) 

Galaxy  Carpiet  Mills,  Inc. 

Gould  Inc    (2) 

Grotnes  Machine  Works,  Inc. 

Harris  Corp.  (1) 

Harris  Trust  &  Savings  Bank 

Hesston  Corp. 

Illinois  Tool  Works,  Inc 

The  Ingersoll  Milling  Mai  hlne  Co 

Ingersoll-Rand  Company  i3) 

Inland  Container  Corp    <  1 ) 

International  Harvester  Co. 

Richard  D.  Irwin.  Inc 

Keystone  Consolidated  Industries,  Inc. 

B^ogo  Corp 

Llbby,  McNeill  k  L'.bby  1 1  \ 

The  Lock'ormer  ronipany 

I  iirllnw  Industries,  Inf 

1. likens  Steel  Company   ili 

Marsh  Stencil  Machine  Co 

McGraw-EdLson  Co 

Merck  A:  Co  ,  Inc    r  1  t 

Michigan  Genera;  Corp    (2) 

NTMlnia'-'er  Onyx  Co    i  l' ) 

Monsanto  Company  (1  i 

Motorola   Irii" 

Northern  Natural  Ga.'-  Co. 

Oak  Industries  Inc. 

Portec.  In-      '^ 

Refrigerating  Specialties  Company 

Rogers  Corp.  (1 ) 

Hoper  C'lrn 
S:Kn    .ie  <■    rp 
Ski!  r,  -1 
St:i:;r;'.v  C    rp. 
Stewart-Warner  Corp. 
Svind-iitrand  Corp.  (4) 
TRW .  Inc.  '  16) 
loro  Company  (1) 
Union  Snf'ial  Corp,  (4) 
Uhlted  Technolnpies  Corp. 
T'nlvirs;.;  Oi:  Privincts  Co. 
\'al>v  I'.d'!'  •:■■.(■      !:..--,  (  7  i 
Victor  Compt*. meter  Corp. 

INDI.1NA 

Albany  Int'l.  Corp.  (1  ! 

American  Hoist  i^-  Derrick  Company  (2) 

HeP' h  Aircraft  Corp.  (5i 

'Ihp  C'arbor\indum  Company  (1) 

l)upo:;t   '  ', 

Ea-stern  .Mr  Lines,  Inc.  (2) 

Eaton  Corp,    i4 ) 

E-;-yst<;ni.'.  Inc.  (1) 

I-Yanklin  Electric  (1) 

Oonld  Inc.  (2) 

Great  Lakes  Chemical  Corp. 


Hesston  Corp.  ( 1 ) 
Ingersoll-Rand  Company  (3) 
Inland  Container  Corp    (4) 
Lear  Slegler,  Inc.  (1) 
Ell  Lilly  <v  Company 
Mir.m.aster  Onyx  Corp    ( 1 ) 
Mon.santo  Company  '  1  ) 
Port.ec  Inc,  (  1 ) 
Sundstrand  Corp,  1 1 1 
TRW,  Inc,  (.'=)i 
Teciimseh  Products  Co,  ( 1 1 
United  Technologies 

;owA 
American  Hol.'^t  &  Derrick  Company  ( 1) 
Bandac  Inc.  (3  ■ 
Beech  Aircraft  CiTp.  (1) 
CcK)k  Industries,  Inc.  ( 1 ) 
Den-Tal-Ez  Mf^:   Co,  (1) 
E>onaldson  Co  ,  Inc.  i  3  1 
Dupont  (2 ) 
Eaton  Corp    i2 i 
Hach  Chemical  Co. 
Lear  Slegler,  Inc.  (1) 
Ma.ssey-Fergu.son  Inc, 
Monsanto  Company  (3) 
Sundstrand  Corp.  i  1  ) 
TRW,  Inc.  ■  1  I 

K,^^•SAS 
Beech  Aircraft  Cor-p.  (7) 
C^essna  Air.  r;-.ft  Co. 
Cixik  Indus»-nes,  Inc.  (1) 
Dupont  I  1  I 

The  F\ixboro  Company  [2  i 
Gould Inc    i  :  1 
Heaston  Corp ,  (  3  ) 
Ingersoll-Rand  Company  (1) 
Inland  Container  Corp.  ( 1  i 
Utlted  Technologies 

KENTUCKY 

.'Vjax  Magnethermlc  Corp.  (1) 

Ashland  Oil.  Inc, 

Bandag  Inc.  i  1  i 

Celanese  Corp.  (3) 

Dibrell  Brothers,  Inc.  '.  1 ) 

Dupont  ( 2  I 

Ea.stern  Air  Lines,  Inc.  '3) 

Eaton  Corp.  (5  l 

Ingersoll-Rand  Company  (2) 

Merck  k  Co,,  Inc.  ( 1  ,i 

Port.ec  Inc.  1 1  i 

Pi.rter  Paint  Company 

Rohm  I'v  Haas  Company  (1) 

Tecumseh  Prod\:cts  Co,  (1) 

Tnlted  Technologies 

LOtnSLANA 

Dupont    (3) 

Eastern  Air  Lines  (3) 

The  Foxlx-)rD  Company  (3) 

Gould  Inc,   '11 

Monsanto  Company  il) 

Newpark  Resources,  Inc.  (1) 

Southern  Industries  Corp. 

TRW,  Inc.  (1  ) 

United  Technologies  Corp. 

Valley  Industries,  Inc.  (1) 

T.  K.  Valve  Mfg,  Inc. 

MAINE 

Albanv  Int'l   Corp,  (2) 

American  Hoist  &  Derrick  Company  (1) 

I'he  Pi  x:x  ro  Company  (1) 

Marine  Colloids  Int'l.  Inc.  (1) 

MAKTLAND 

.'^rmco  .'^K'el  Corp.  (4  i 

The  Blac'K  k.  Decker  Mfg,  Co.  (3) 

The  Carborundum  Comipany  (1) 

Celanese  Corp.   ( 1 ) 

The  Chesapeake  Corp.  of  Virginia  (1) 

Ea-stern  Air  Lines.  Inc.  1 1) 

Eastman  Kodak  Company  (1) 

The  Foxboro  Company  (1) 

Gould  Inc.  (1) 

Knogo  Corp.  ( 1) 

Koppers  Company  (2) 

Martin -Marietta  Corp. 

Merck  &  Co,.  Inc.  (1  I 

Millmaster  Onyx  (Dorp.  (1) 

TRW,  Inc,   (1) 

Watklns- Johnson  Company  (1) 


Waverly  Frees,  Inc. 
Weetlnghouse  Electric  Corp. 

MASSACHUSETTS 

Addlson-Wesley  PubUshlng  Co. 

Albany  Int1.  Corp.  (2) 

Analog  Devices,  Inc. 

Augat,  Inc.  (7) 

Beech  Aircraft  Corp.  ( 1 ) 

(IHnclnnatl  Mllacron  Inc.  (1) 

Oorenco  Corp. 

Dennlnson  Sifg.  Co. 

Digital  Equipment  Corp. 

Dupont  (1) 

Eastern  Air  Lines.  Inc.  (21 

Eastman  Kodak  Company  (2) 

The  Foxboro  Company  (4) 

Gloucester  Engineering  Co.,  Inc. 

Gould  Inc.  (1 1 

Incoterm  Corp, 

Ingersoll-Rand  Company  (1) 

Instrumentation  Laboratory,  Inc. 

Knogo  Corp.   ( 1 

Kollmorgen  Corp    (1) 

Leesona  Corp.   ( 1 ) 

Ludlow  C-orp. 

Lukens  Steel  Company  (1) 

Millmaster  Onyx  Corp.  (I) 

Monsanto  Company  (2) 

Morgan  C-cnstruction  Company 

Norrls  Industries  (1) 

Pneumo  Corp 

TRW,  Inc,  (10  I 

Thermo  Electron  Corp,  i3"i 

Union  Special  C-orp,  (1) 

United  Technologies 

Valley  Industries,  Inc.  (1) 

Wyman-Gordon  Company 

MICHIGAN 

American  Hoist  &  Derrick  Compwiny   (3) 

Aspro,  Inc.   i  1  •• 

Bandag  Inc,  i  3  i 

The  Bendix  Corp. 

Brooks  &  Perkins.  Inc 

The  Budd  Company 

Celanese  Corp,  (1) 

Clark  Equipment  CJompany 

A,  T,  Ooss  (Company 

Dow  Chem.lcal  Company 

Dupont   (2) 

Eastern  Air  Lines,  Inc.  (1) 

Eastman  Kodak  Company  (1) 

Eaton  Corp.  (7) 

Federal  Mogul 

The  Foxboro  Company  ( 1  \ 

Franklin  Electric  (1) 

Gould  Inc    n  ) 

Hoover  Ball  &  Bearing  Co. 

Ingersoll-Rand  Company  (I) 

Klrsch  Co, 

Knogo  Corp.   il ) 

Kuhiman  Corp. 

Lear  Slegler,  Inc.  (41 

Lukens  Steel  Company  (1) 

McCord  Corp, 

Merck  &  Co..  Inc    (1) 

Michigan  General  Corp.  (2) 

Michigan  Seamless  Tube  Co. 

Modern   Industrial   Engineering   Co. 

Monsanto  Company  ( 1 ) 

Norrls  Industries  (1) 

Portec  Inc.  ( 1  "i  ,  -.. 

Sealed  Power  Corp. 

Sundstrand  Corp,  (1) 

Sycor.  Inc. 

TRW.  Inc,  (8) 

Tecum.seh  Products  Co.   (2) 

Thermo  Electron  Corp.  (2) 

The  Toro  Company  HI 

United  Technologies  Corp, 

Upjohn  Company  ( 1  1 

Valeron  Corp, 

Wolverine  World  Wide  Inc. 

MINNESOTA 

American   Hoist    &•   Derrick    Co.    (6) 

Apache  Corp 

Beech  Aircraft  Corp.  (1) 

Cook  Industries,  Inc,  (2) 

Data  Card  Corp 

Donaldson  Co..  Inc      2) 
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Dup<.»nl    1  1  ) 

Eastern  Air  Line*.  I:. 0    (2) 

Elatoo  Corp    (1 ) 

Electro-Craft  Corp 

ry-.e  Fui!,K.>ro  ("onipatiy   i  1) 

H    B    Fiiller  Conipauy 

0«nera;  Mills,   iuc     (1) 

Oould.   In-     (2) 

HM«iU)H  Corp.   (1) 

Honeywell  Inc. 

Kuo^o  Corp.  (1) 

l*ar  SlOkjU-r.   Iru-     (2) 

Manuel      r ontrN   Company     3) 

Nap«.-o  :I.^!  isf rU>.s.  Inc.  (1) 

North-'.;.    K;:./  *  Co. 

Sor'.\.\K>--.-    ,\;r'.'.n«s.  Inc. 

i'ea-.f'v   I  '..iir.pa.'-.v 

P  T-.v     \:'.r     ^l)    " 

l'i>s.s;.s  C.rp 

RavCJo,  ::i.-     ■  2i 

R.  i««';;'.i-unt.   In..-. 

Toiiak  Corp.  (3) 

I  ir  >  v'ompany  (3) 

ruw    Inc.  (2t 

\  i:i  !  I'isan  Air  Inc. 

MISSISSIPPI 

Aapro.  Inc.  (1) 

Cook  Industries,  Inc.  (8) 

Delta  &  Pine  Land  Co. 

Dupont  (1) 

OouM  Inc.  (2) 

Inland  Container  Corp.  (1) 

Marathon  Mfg.  Co.  (1) 

Tyrone  Hydraulics.  Inc. 

ICISSOXTRI 

Alvey  Inc.  (1) 

Beech  Aircraft  Corp.  (3) 

Chromalloy  American  Corp. 

Cook  Industries.  Inc.  (2) 

Donaldson  Co.,  Inc.  (3) 

Dupor.t    (1) 

Ba.s-'     Air  Lines,  Inc.  (1) 

Ea'    :.  Corp.  (3) 

Kr:  >r-^  ti  Electric  Co. 

T!:f«  f-'.^tboro  Company  (1) 

(t.-      '.v.  Dynamics  Corp. 

Oould  Inc'  (1) 

Inland  Container  Corp.  (1) 

Kii.tv  1  Corp.  (1 1 

!    iki-nt  3t««el  Consfuiiiy   (1) 

.\li-i)< ■!■.:. f!i  ni»;^:!it.ii  Corp. 

Merck  v  < '.    ,  ;  i;        ;  i 

M!,-''.l,.:u;.   Ci.'r.cra;   ^  'orp.    (1) 

\I>. :.:-,..;;■..      -.i!.;.,i;;v   ,4) 

SundstTttuU  Corp.  d) 
TRW.  Inc.  (4) 
Tiffany  Industries.  Inc. 
Valley  Industries,  Inc.  (6) 

MONT  J*  N  A  I 

American  Hoist  '.•  n«— -'-k  Conjbany  (1) 


NF  im^sKA 


Beech  Aircraft  Corp.  (1) 

Eastern  Air  Lines.  Inc.  ( 1 ) 

Eaton  Corp.  (1) 

Oould  Inc.  ( 1 ) 

Hy-Galn  Electronics  Corp. 

Inland  Container  Corp.  (1) 

Instrumentation  Specialties  C<J..  Ltd. 

Northern  Natural  Oas  Co. 

!  HW,  Inc.  (4) 

NEVADA 

Beech  Aircraft  Corp.  (I) 

KEW    HAMPSHOIC 

Centronics  Data  Computer  Co4> 
I ugersoU -Rand  Company  (1) 
Merck  &  Co.,  Inc.  (1) 
Rogers  Corp.  (1) 
United  Technologies 

Amerlckii  H.-i.^ci  Lxrnck.  Com;  >any  (1) 

The  Bates  Mfg.  Co.  (1) 

Beech  Aircraft  Corp.  (1) 

Celancse  Corp.  ( 1 ) 

Classic  Chemicals  Company 

Congoleum  Corp 

Datascope  Corp.  ( 1 ) 

Dupont  (7) 


Ea/4tern  .Mr  Mans.  Inc.  (1) 

Eastman  Kodak  Company  ( 1 ) 

Eaton  Corp.  (2) 

Egan  Machinery  Co.  { 1 ) 

Federal  Paper  Bocotl  Co.,  Inc. 

Plsher  Sclentlflc  Co. 

Foster  Wheeler  Corp. 

The  Foxboro  Company  ( 1 ) 

OAF  Corp. 

Sylvan  Olnsbury,  Ltd. 

Oould  Inc.  (1) 

Inland  Container  Corp.  (1) 

International  Telephone  &  Telegraph  Corp. 

Ingersoll-Rand  Company  (3) 

Koppers  Company  ( 1 ) 

Lear  Slegler.  Inc.  (1) 

Lockheed  Aircraft  Corp.  ( 1 ) 

Lukens  Steel  Company  (1) 

Marine  Colloids  Int'l.  Inc.  (I) 

MEM  Company.  Inc.  (I) 

Merck  &  Co.,  Inc.  (2) 

Mlllmaster  Onyx  Corp   (8) 

Monsanto  Company  (6) 

Norrls  Industries  (1) 

Prentice-Hall.  Inc. 

Soundeslgn  Corp.  (1) 

TRW.  Inc.  (9) 

Union  Camp  Corp. 

NEW    MEXICO 

E^berllne  Instrument  Corp.  (3) 

NrW    TORK 

Albany  Int'l.  Corp.  (9> 

Allied  Chemical  Corp. 

American  Export  Lines,  Inc.  (1) 

American  Hoist  &  Derrick  Company  ( 1 ) 

American  Precision  IndustrlBs.  Inc.   (2) 

Anaconda  Company 

Aspro,  Inc.  (2) 

Astrosystems,  Inc. 

Avnet.  Inc. 

Babcock  Industries  (2) 

Bandag  Inc.  (5) 

The  Bank  of  New  York 

C.  R.  Bard.  Inc 

Bausch  Xt  Lorab 

Beech  Aircraft  Corp    (B) 

The  Black  &  Decker  Mfg.  Co.  (1) 

Borden  Inc 

Bunge  Corp 

The  Carborundum  Company  (4) 

Carrier  Corp 

Celanese  Corp.  (1) 

The  Chesapeake  Corp.  of  Virginia  (1) 

Chicago  Pneumatic  Tool  Co. 

Cluett.  Peabody  Si  Co  .  Inc. 

Colt  Industries  Inc. 

Columbus  McKlnnon  Corp 

Continental  Oraln  Compa:iy 

Coming  Olass  Works 

Crompton  &  Knowlen  Corp 

Crouse-Hlnds  Co. 

Dentsply  Intl.  Inc.  (3) 

Dupont  (3) 

F.i  •'•-n  Air  Lines.  Inc.  (6) 

!  »  •  :■  an  Kodak  Company  (3) 

Eaton  Corp.   (1) 

The  Foxboro  Company  (4) 

OAF  Corp 

Oarlock.  Inc. 

General  Host  Corp. 

Oeon  Industries.  Inc.  (3) 

Oleason  Works  (1) 

Oould  Inc.  (1) 

Grumman  Corp. 

Harper  &  Row.  Publishers.  Inc. 

Harris  Corp    (3) 

Hennlnp«en  Foods.  Inc. 

Hcfwton  <"■•-;'    '1) 

Indian   !'.•«-!   ine 

Ingerwor   l^jif..'.  '"■i-npany  (3) 

Int'l    F-  iv   T^  ^   Prop  prances.  Inc. 

Int'l    Paper  i  - 

Int'l    Teleph  ':..■  .'.    !>'.ivra;  ;;  Cor-p 

Kf.KfK:  ''I'  Ir;  1':t'-'<»fl.  Inc. 

K    :'  rr.'  ■' .:f:\  C-  rp       2  i 
K  •y>\ifT  I   '  ■.  .rnpianv    i  1 ) 
Lincoln  First  Bank*.  Inc    (8) 
Lockheed  Aircraft  Corp    (1) 


!) 


I.ukcus  sreei  Company 

Macml'.ia!!     I:.-' 

Mlchlgu:.  G-'iiPral  Corp.   (2) 

Mlllma.'^'<'r  '  <:.:-x.  Corp     ,2' 

Mon.sair.  ■   >     cr.iia:..- 

Mix)(^   Ilic 

NI,  Indus'r'.e^     Inc 

Natlor'.al  IMs".. icr-;  .V  Cfif^mlral  Corp 

North  Amprlcn;;  I'hlllps  Corp 

Pa:i  .^rncr'.    ,i   ,    '. '.ili"  I>»>."1    pMU'i.;  Corp 

Pf»ii!>>  .<1-.    ( ill  ;    ■ .  I     :p 

I'>''.-c   I:,       (1) 

Rr  \    I  •>   ■: 

Re:  i.!:      1  Chemicals,  Inc. 

R-  k-rrs   (■    rp.    ( 1 ) 

.^-i-'at-raM'  Corp.   (1) 

.'^pHtral::  I  Ines.  Inc. 

:  hi»  siiijjer  Company 

."^ppr-v  Rand  Corp 

StP'    :.,•  ;^rug  Inc. 

J   }•    S'.    .  :i<5  &  Co..  Inc. 

Sun  Chemical  Corp. 

Sundstrand  Corp.  (1) 

.Supreme  Equipment  Sc  Systems  Corp. 

TRW,  Inc.  (10) 

The  Toro  Company  ( 1 ) 

Union  Carbide  Corp. 

Uni  li  S;-'.  :;i:  Corp.  (1) 

Unlr.v,-a:     Inc 

Un'.'»>'1   l!.!;-"'.  .'   Corp. 

US    !:;r;-;-.'r;.-     lie 

Un'.'»>ct  .S'ii'es  Fi'*pr  Corp 

rn!*ecl    r,-  :•  •■,    ■    .•■'■•i  C:^']^ 

'.'  \'.  :<••:    I  '.:'.■  :■■•  ■■!(•       It;c     i  1  1 

".Va!lti.c-M  •:-';!-    C-crp 

Wheelftbrator-Frve  Inc 

NORTH       ARM.INA 

Akzona.  Inc. 

Albany  Int'l.  Corp.  ( 1 ) 

Bandag  Inc.  (8) 

Bf^.h   A'.r:--af'   Ci'p    ( y\ 
Vhf  IV.n-K  K  DfN  r-.f-r  Mfc    Co    (2) 
(">"'. a :'.p-c   :  •    r[>     '4 

The  !■>-...  ,ap'- I -.c  C-rp    of  V'IrKlr.lft  (I) 
Cone  Mills  Corp. 
Cook  Industries.  Inc.  (1) 
Dlbrell  Brothers.  Inc.  (1) 
Dupont  (f>) 

F.a'-'i"-.    \:t  Llnc^,  Inc    ifl) 
pji-'-n  c  -p    if^^ 

T'^i"  Fc.x'v  '  .  (•    r-.piinv     1  i 
Ir..-pr'^.  ".   R.a:.i.1  c  <:7-.pany  il) 
Koppers  Company 
W  D   I  aws.  n  A-  Company 
Rocers  Cor'.^    •  \  ^ 
Rohm  *  HaA.s  Company  (H 
TRW,  Inc    -W 
T'nlted  Te.-^,  :;c,loc1«  Oorp 
Wachov'.'i    Rink    A-    Tnuit    Companv,    N  A 
(182) 

ciHTO 

A-T-O  Inc 

Arme-c;eve;,inf1  C-orp 

Alax  M  \k'-,e*hermlr  Corp    rS) 

Amerl  -an  Rolst  *  Derrick  Oo    (1 ) 

^•v'hor  Ho."tc'.nf  C    rp 

■\-m~o  P»ee:  r.  ,rr> 

\ro  Corp 

A'pro.  Inc    '31 

Randal?  In'-    '9) 

Beech  A!"-'  i't  Corp     '!?> 

TheRUck:   •    r>e.  ker  Mfft    Oo    ( 1 ) 

(^elanese  Co-p    :  :  ; 

Cinclr.na'l  \T!'.arron  Inc    *fl) 

Comme'"a:  '^hearlnp,  Inc 

Ooeplft-  ri  <" — 

Oavco  r,  -r- 

nen-Ta'-F:-  \" .•    Co    r  n 

r>en*  sn'r  Tr^.'  ".    I"C     i?, ' 

H'-i"-.    I'.i  ^ham-'H-lr  C^  rp 

ri'.-v,"»    4  1 

TT^. e  P':-''  m  Companv   Inc 

F.acle-P'.cher  Tndnstries.  Tnc. 

FaMe-r  Air  lines.  Inc    f3) 

Ra«*man  KortaV  Company  (31 

Fa  •■on  Corp    (4  i 

Fmerv  Tnflns'rlefl,  Tnc 

The  PoThoTo  Company  '3) 

or.forrt  I"..<'tniment  lAboratortes,  Ine. 

Oorman-Rtipp  Oo. 
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Oould  Inc.  (6) 

Harris  Corp.  (2) 

Hobart  Corp. 

Inland  Container  Corp.  (2) 

Int'l   Paper  Co. 

Kewaaee  Industries  Inc.  ( I ) 

Koppers  Company  (1) 

Lear  Slegler,  Inc.  (2) 

Lukens  Steel  Company  (2  ! 

Marlon  Power  Shovel  Co..  Inc. 

Mead  1 1 } 

Michigan  Oeneral  Corp    ( 1 ) 

Midland-Ross  Corp. 

Mlllmaster  Onyx  Corp    ( 1 ) 

The  Mogul  Corp.  ( 1 ) 

The  Mo.'^rch  Machine  Tool  Company 

Mon.santo  Company  '  5  i 

Peabddy-Oallon  Corp. 

Portec  inr    (2i 

FYodurtlon  Machinery  Corp. 

Reliance  Electric  Company 

Republic  Steel  Corp. 

.A   Schiilman.  Inc 

Suparda'.e  Poods,  Inc. 

.■-^■in  Chemical  Corp 

.■-^iK.dPtrand  Corp.  i21 

TRW,  Inc,  I  19) 

Te.-iimseh  Products  Co    (2) 

Tap  pan  Company 

Cnlted  Technologies  Corp 

Vallev  I.-idn.strles,  Inc    1 1  ) 

Va:.  r^.rn  Company 

The  Warner  <t  Swasey  Company  (1) 

Weatherhead  Company 

Wl: 'e  Met  or  Corp, 

OKLAHOMA 

Amerlcnn  Holat  &  Derrick  Co.  (1) 

Beech  Aircraft  Corp.  ( 1 ) 

Born  Export  Corp, 

Braden  InduRtrle^^,  Inc. 

Donaldsfin  C/i  ,  Inc    i  1 ) 

Dupont  (I  ) 

TTie  Poxtxiro  Company  (2) 

InfjerccU-Rand  Company  (1) 

Hesston  Corp    <2) 

Kenda\i.'^  Indiistrles  IntT   Inc. 

Sola  Ba.slr 

TRW.  Inc    (3  I 

WllUams  Companies 

ORliGON 

Beech  Aircraft  Corp,  (2). 
Bohemia.  Inc    ( 1 ) , 
Oocdc  Industries.  Inc.  1 1  i  . 
EsBtern  Air  Lines.  Inc   d). 
The  Poxboro  Company  ill, 
OeorK'la-Paclflc  Corp. 
Oovild.  Inc.  (1). 
Hesst<?n  Corp,  (2) . 
InKer>-olI-Rand  Company  (1).- 
L<c,:i   '.Ht.a-I'aclflc  Corp, 
Monsanto  Company  (1). 
Pope  A:  Talbot.  Inc."  (1). 
}'  -.c!,  f<  C'  rnpany, 
Rav(M.,  I;.r 
TTIW.  Inc 

TENNSYL',  \'S:A 

Ackf-r  Urlw  Cotnpany.  In  •    (1) 
Ap-Mct    Inc 

.A!r  i^rod ■■.'•.«  A-  Chem.'.ca'.=  ,  Tnc. 
.A'ax  Mat-nethermlc  Corp    (1). 
.Allegheny  I  -idl-iim  Indu.^trles.  Inc 
.Arnfr'-^an  Ho!?t  A  Derrick  Company  (1) 
.Arncr;    ;in  Medloorp,  Inc. 
Ar;:.   o  Steel  Corp.  (2). 
A-pri  ,  Inc,  (  1 ) . 
Bar.-'a^v  Ii:c     '5^ 
Bee    •.  Al.-   r.vft  C   rp    (6). 
Be;n...n;  I.-.cl  ;■•  tries.  Inc. 
The  Black  A-  Decker  Mfg.  Co.  ( 1 ) . 
Carp<-r:'er  '1  pchnology  Corp. 
'."rif  I,  'he,sapeake  Corp.  of  Virginia  (2  i . 
c  .  pperweld  C-orp. 
Dentsply  IntT    (1). 
D'.ipont  /pi 
E,-R,  l!.r 

K;i.'tfrn  A!r  I  '.i.es.  I::-    (31. 
F.fi.'^tman  K(.<lak  Company  (1). 
Eaton  (■    rji    i8) . 
Extracorport-Hl  Medical  Specialties,  Inc. 


Fnscher  &  Porter  ( 1) . 

rUher  Sclentlflc  Co. 

The  Poxboro  Company  (2) . 

Franklin  Electric  Co  .  Inc.  ^1). 

Gould.  Inc    (1 )  . 

Grove  Mfg.  Co 

HammermlU  Paper  Co 

Hank  ISO  n  Corp. 

Harris  Corp.  (1). 

HortzMfg.  Co,  in. 

I ligersoU-Rand  Company  i9). 

Inland  Container  Corp.  i  2  )  . 

Joy  Mfg.  Co. 

Kennametai,  Inc.  i  1  ) . 

Kewanee  Oil  Company  ( 1 ) . 

Knogo  Corp.  ( 1 ) . 

Koppers  Company  t6)  . 

Lord  Corp. 

Luken.s  Steel  Company  <  2  i  . 

MEM  Company,  Inc.  { 1 ) . 

Merck  &  Co,,  Inc    (5) . 

Mine  Safety  Appliances  Co 

Monsanto  Company  i  1 )  . 

Narco  Scientific  Industries,  Inc, 

National  Forge  Company. 

Piper  Aircraft  Corp. 

H.  H.  Rt'bertson  Co. 

Rockwell  Int'l. 

Rohm  &  Haas  Company  (3  i . 

Saaerelsen  Cements  Company. 

Spang  &  Compar.y. 

Spaiig  Industries,  Inc, 

Steelmet.  Inc. 

Jacob  Stern  fc  Sons,  Inc. 

TRVi,  Inc.  (10). 

The  Toro  Company  ( 1 ) . 

Union  Special  Corp.  (1). 

United  Technologies  Corp. 

Upjohn  Company  ( 1 ) . 

Valley  Industries,  Inc.  (1). 

Vesuvius  Crucible  Company  ( 1 ) . 

Wean  United,  Inc. 

Weld  Tooling  Corp. 

Westlnghouse  Electric  Corp. 

Z-,;rn  Industries,  Inc. 

RHODE    ISI^AND 

.Albany  Int'l  Corp.  ( 1 ) . 

The  Cross  Company. 

Eastern  Air  Lines.  Inc.  (  1  i . 

The  Foxboro  Company. 

Harris  Corp.  ( 1)  . 

Leesona  Corp.  ( 1 ) . 

Mine  Safety  Appliances  Co.  ( 1 ) . 

UiJted  Technologies  Corp. 

Valley  Industries,  Inc.  ( 1 ) , 

SOTTTH    CAROLINA 

Beech  Aircraft  Corp.  (1) 

Celanese  Corp.  (4) 

Cook  Indtistrles,  Inc.  ( 1  j 

Dupont   |4) 

Eastern  Air  Lines,  Inc.  (3j 

Eastman  Kodak  Company  ( 1 ) 

Eberllne  Instrument  Corp.   (1) 

E-Systems.  Inc    ( 1 ) 

The  Poxboro  Company  ( 1  i 

GranltevUle  Co, 

Ingersoi: -Rand  Company   il) 

It.land  Container  Corp.   (1) 

Leesona  Corp.  { 1  i 

M;  n.sa.".to  Company  (3) 

Soiicx-o  Products  Co, 

TRW    Inc    (1 1 

United  Technologies  Corp. 

TENNESSEE 

.American  Precision  Industries  Inc.   {1; 

Bandag  Inc.   ( 1  l 

Beech  Aircraft  Corp.  (2) 

Buckman  Laboratories,  Inc. 

The  Carborundum  Company  (1) 

Conwood  Corp) 

Cook  Industries,  Inc    :2) 

W    B    Dunavant  &  Co 

Dupont    (5) 

Easter:.  .Air  Lines,  Inc.   (3) 

Eastman  Kodak  Company  (1) 

Eaton  Corp.   (4) 

The  Foxboro  Company  i  2) 

Gotild  Inc    (6i 

Inland  Container  Corp.  (1) 


Lear  Slegler,  Inc.  (1 ) 
Monsanto  Company   { 1 ) 
Portec  Inc.  1 1 ) 
Rohm  &  Haas  Company  ( 1 ) 

TRW,  Inc.   (7i 

United  Technologies  Corp. 

TEXAS 

Alcon  Laboratories.  Inc.  (1) 
American  Hoist  &  Derrick  Co    (1) 
Anderson  Oreeawood  &  Co. 

Armco  Steel  Corp.  ( 7  ) 

Bandag  Inc.  (1 1 

Beech  Aircraft  Corp.  (13) 

Bowen  Tools,  Inc. 

Cleanese  Corp    <  5 

Cook  Industries,  Inc,  (2) 

Daniel  Industries,  Inc. 

Datapolnt  Corp 

Dentsply  Int'l,  Inc    il) 

Dresser  Industries,  Inc, 

Dup>ont  (5i 

E-Systems.  Inc,  i4) 

Eastern  Air  Lines,  Inc.  (4) 

Eastman  Kodak  Company  (2) 

Parah  Mfg.  Co  ,  Inc. 

T^.e  Foxboro  Company  (6' 

Oalvest-on-Houston  Co, 

Gardner-Der.ver  Co. 

Gould  Inc,  1  2  i 

Harris  Corp.   ;  2  i 

Hess  ton  Corp    ( 1 ) 

Hughes  Tool  Company 

Ingersc'.'-Rand  Company  i2) 

Inland  Container  Corp.  (l) 

Knogo  Corp    ( 1 i 

The  LTV  Corp, 

Lockheed  .Aircraft  Corp    (2) 

Lukens  Steel  Company  (1  i 

Marathon  Mfg    Co.  i3i 

Merck  &  Co.,  Inc.  (1) 

Michigan  General  Corp.  (6) 

Mlllmaster  Onyx  Corp    iT) 

Monsanto  Compatrc     2i 

Reed  Tool  Company 

R'.viana  Floods  Inc. 

Rohm  A-  Haas  Company  (i) 

Starke  Taylor  &  Son,  Inc. 

.SundFtrand  Corp,   ^l) 

Texas  Eastern  Transmission  Corp 

TRW.  Inc    1 10) 

Union  Special  Corp.  ( 1 1 

United  Technologies  Corp. 

Upjohn  Company  d) 

Valley  Industries.  Inc.  (4) 

Vetco  Offshore  Industries  Inc    f  1 ) 

Whitehall  Electronics  Corp 

t-TAH 

E-Systems  Inc.   :  1  i 
Hesston  Corp    d) 
TRW.  Inc.   '  1 
United  Techno'.ogles  Corp 

VIEMONT 

The  Foxboro  Company  ( i ) 

VIRGINIA 

Beech  Aircraft  Corp.  i2) 

The  Bendlx  Corp. 

The  Carborundum  Company  ( 1 ) 

Celanese  Corp,  1 1  i 

Tlie  Chesapeake  Corp  of  Virginia  (2) 

Dibrei:  Brothers,  Inc.  (2) 

Dupont  f4  ■ 

E-Systems,  Inc    i  2  • 

Eastern  Air  Lines,  Iuc.  { 1 ) 

Eaton  Corp    :  2  ) 

Ethyl  Corp 

The  Foxboro  Ctmpanr  (1) 

Gould  Inc.  I  1 ) 

Grumman  Corp. 

Harris  Corp    i  1  i 

Hone>-weIl  In.: 

ICA  Export  Co  .  Inc. 

Ii.gersoll-Rand  Company  (1) 

Kollmorgen 

Merck  &  Cc  .  I:ic.  (1) 

Xorthrop  Corp. 

Sundstrand  Corp.  (2) 

TRW,  Inc.  (5) 

Trane  Company 

Universal  Leaf  Tobacco  Co. 


lliir, 

Vetco  Offshore  Industries  Inc. 
Virginia  Chemical  Inc. 

WASHrNOTOI* 

The  Boeing  Company 

The  Carborundum  Company  (1) 

Dupont  (1) 

Penton  Intl.,  Inc. 

John  Fluke  MXg.  Co. 

The  Poxboro  Company  ( 1 ) 

Ingersoll-Rand  Company  (1) 

Koppers  Company 

Lockheed  ^'rcraft  Corp.  (1) 

MacmlUan,  Inc. 

PACCAR,  Inc. 

Sundstrand  Corp.  ( 1 ) 

TRW,  Inc.  (3) 

Valley  Industrie.-?,  Inc.  (1) 

Whltney-Fldalgo  Seafoods,  I 

WKST  VIRGINIA 

Dupont  (3) 

The  Poxhoro  Company  ( 1 )  { 
Ingersoll-Rand  Company  (1)J 
Koppers  Company  ( 1 )  | 

McJunkln  Corp.  f 

Michigan  General  Corp.  (1)1 
Monsanto  Company  ( 1 )         < 
Norrls  Industries  (1) 
United  Technologies  Corp. 

WISCONSIN 

Albany  Infl.  Corp.  (3) 

The  Ansul  Company 

The  Black  &.  Decke;-  Mfg.  Co.  )1) 

Brlggs  &  Stratton  Corp.  (1) 

Buc>TUS-Erle  Company 

Congoleum  Corp. 

Dupont  (1) 

Donaldson  Co.,  Inc.  (1) 

Eastern  Air  Lines,  Inc.  (1) 

Eaton  Corp.  (2) 

The  Poxboro  Company  ( I ) 

Gould  Inc.  (2) 

Hell  Company 

Inland  Container  Corp.  (1) 

Knogo  Corp.  (1) 

LeesonaCorp.  (1) 

Manitowoc  Co.,  Inc. 

Merck  &  Co..  Inc.  (1) 

Norrls  Industries  (1) 

Northwest  Engineering  Compan 

Ougeat  Company 

Oshkosh  Truck  Corp. 

Portec  Inc.  (1) 

rtexnord  Inc. 

Sola  Ba.'<lc 

Sta-Rlte  Industries.  Inc. 

Sundstrand  Corp.  (4) 

TRW,  Inc. 

Tecumseh  Products  Co.  (2) 

The  Toro  Company  ( 1 ) 

Trane  Company 
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TRW,  Inc.  (1) 


;  HK  Upjohn  Co., 
W.ii'  inr.fon.  DC,  April  12.  1976. 
Hon.  rAL,L  t\i-iiiiN. 
17.5.  Senate, 
WastHnston,  DC. 

Dkak  Senator  Fannin:  Pete  Parish,  Alan 
Lincoln  and  I  are  moet  appreciative  for  the 
courtesy  emd  attention  given  by  you  during 
our  recent  meeting  which  related  to  possible 
revision  by  the  Waj-s  and  Means  Committee 
of  the  foreign  source  Income  provisions  of 
the  tax  law.  We  volunteered,  at  that  time,  to 
provide  this  further  refinement  of  our  posi- 
tion with  reepoct  to  the  slgnlQcanc*  of  the 
present  provision  upon  The  Upjohn  Com- 
pany. 

DISC   EXPORT  OPERATIONS   OF   THE    UPJOHN 
COMPANY 

In  1071,  total  exports  of  The  Upjohn  Com- 
pany were  $40,503,000.  Thereafter,  In  1872, 
the  company  established  Its  DISC  operation. 
By  1073,  the  first  full  year  of  DISC,  exports 
had  Increased  to  »87,162.000.  In  1975,  they 
reached  •133,774,000.  We  have  Identified,  by 
careful  analysis  of  our  operations,  a  mini- 
mum of  26  percent  (up  to  a  very  likely  40 
percent)  of  the  expoi^  volume  of  The  Up- 
john Company  as  directly  attributable  to 
DISC  Incentives. 

There  foUowrs,  In  somewhat  more  detail 
than  that  discussed  In  your  ofUce,  specific 
examples  of  export  sales  activities  whose  Ini- 
tiation or  significant  expansion  was  and 
continues  to  be  directly  tied  to  the  DISC 
Incentives. 

Bid  business  on  public  tenders.  The  profit- 
ability of  tender  business  discouraged  The 
Upjohn  Company  from  making  a  major  ex- 
port sales  effort  In  this  area.  Thus,  in  1071, 
such  business  amounted  to  only  $1,213,000. 
The  advent  of  DISC  encouraged  us  to  step  up 
our  efforts  with  the  result  that  In  1975,  our 
public  tender  export  sales  reached  $6,800,000. 
Significant  also  Is  the  fact  that  while  one 
employee  was  assigned  to  this  phase  of  our 
export  sales  In  1071,  six  new  marketing  spe- 
cialist Jobs  have  been  created  to  handle  this 
Steadily  Increasing  sales  volume. 

This  Increased  activity  has  created  new 
Jobs  In  production,  both  In  our  own  manu- 
facturing facilities  and  in  those  of  our  sup- 
pliers. 

Papi  exports.  Another  caae  In  point  is  Papl, 
one  of  our  Isocyanate  products.  Export  sales 
In  the  1970-72  period  averaged  approximately 
$4,000,000  annually.  Export  sales  had  In- 
creased In  1073  to  $10,600,000;  In  1974,  they 
were  $15,900,000.  This  Inrrea.ie  was  attributa- 
ble to  a  declrion  by  the  Board  of  Directors, 
based  upon  the  annual  DISC  Incentive,  to 
produce  Papl  for  export  In  Houston,  Texas, 
rather  than  Delfzljl,  The  Netherlands 

Capital  investment.  The  existence  of  DISC 
hHs  also  been  a  factor  In  the  consideration 
of  new  capital  investment  In  the  United 
States.  In  considering   new   Investments   In 

TAX  INCENTIVES  FOR  EXPORTS 


•he  Unlt-ec!  hiates,  The  Upjohn  Company 
examines  the  potential  exp)ort  markets  which 
niHv  hf  'icrvpd  hy  j.rnposf^d  new  facilities 
ii:.^r  bPTinfits  i..-\--f  %;•.:•'  '•i-d  decisions  to 
!-,;;lcl  n'.-x  facii'.'.iea  ai.d  t  expand  existing 
ones  In  this  country.  In  the  last  full  prc- 
DI8C  year.  1971,  our  U.S.  capital  Investments 
which  were  In  part  attributable  to  our  ex- 
port-related activities  were  $11,790,000.  By 
1074,  stimulated  to  a  considerable  degree  by 
DISC,  they  had  Increased  to  $61,828,000. 

An  example  of  a  VS.  capital  Investment 
motivated  by  the  DISC  export  Incentive  is 
our  facility  In  Houston,  Texas,  for  the  pro- 
duction of  Papl.  discussed  above.  During  the 
pswt  four  years,  we  have  Invested  $20,992,000 
In  our  Papl  manufacturing  plant,  about  one- 
half  the  volume  of  which  Is  now  for  export 
as  a  result  of  an  early  1973  decision  to  ex- 
pand for  export  influenced  by  the  annual 
DISC  tax  deferral  benefit. 

Use  of  DISC  incentiie  deferral  funds.  All 
funds  generated  In  our  DISC  operations  to 
date  have  been  put  back  Into  export  oper*- 
tlons  and  In  export  receivables  to  carry  ex- 
port customers  generally  requiring  longer 
credit  terms. 

DISC  conclusion.  The  above  facts  rein- 
force our  conviction  that  the  enactment  of 
DISC  legl.slatlon  has  been  responsible  for: 
(1)  an  Increased  volume  of  our  exports;  (2) 
Increased  capital  Investments  In  the  United 
States:  and  (3)  creation  of  a  significant 
number  of  new  Jobs  In  the  United  States. 

We  believe,  from  the  experience  of  The 
Upjohn  Company,  that  the  tax  deferral  In- 
centive of  DISC  received  by  our  company 
has  been  multiplied  many  times  In  the  econ- 
omy through  our  own  U.S.  business  opera- 
tions and  the  many  supnllers  required  to 
support  otir  operations.  We  believe,  further- 
more, that  today  with  the  lncrea.sed  value 
of  the  U.S.  dollar  In  world  trade,  we  will, 
more  than  ever,  need  DISC  to  maintain  and 
expand  employment  and  capital  Investment. 

There  Is  a  vital  facet  to  discussion  of  th'.' 
entire  Issue.  That  is  the  Impact  which  Inter- 
national business  has  had  upon  Up'(  'i;  rm- 
ployment.  Our  analysis  of  employn;t:it  stii- 
tlsttcs  Indicates  that  in  1971,  The  Upjohn 
Company  had  on  Its  XJ.B  payroll  652  produc- 
tion employers  y.'  hp  '  'i«  were  directly  at- 
tributable to  t'-.p  ' y  ■■•  >f  our  products.  Bv 
1074.  that  Tiv."-\  '•-  •  vd  grown  to  '.  ?R2  an 
Increase  of  97  :  •  ■'  ei  • 

There  Is  en'  i  ^pfj  a  (!<>-.<•-;:  ".ve  ll.it  of  ex- 
port benefits  a-'irrt.^l  hy  :r.;i'>ir  nation.^  This 
may  place  In  better  perspective  export  as- 
sistance rendered  bv  the  United  States,  such 
as  through  DISC,  w.th  •;  sc  eTff:  ded  ;y 
other  major  exporV:.i;:   nntli  ns 

We  tni.-:'  f  at   this  Information  will  be  of 
a.sslstance  a,s  yr -.:  consider  various  proposals 
before    the    Ways    and    Means    Committee 
related  to  foreign  source  income. 
Sincerely. 

DANm.  T.  CO0OHLIK. 
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UJ3.  Electhical  Motors. 

May  12.  1976. 

Hon.  Paul  J.  Fannin, 
Senator.  Arizona, 
Russell  Building, 
Washington.  DC. 

Dear  Setnator  Fannin:  As  a  member  of  the 
5v'nate  Finance  Committee,  which  is  cur- 
rently considering  changes  to  the  Domestic 
International  Sales  Corp.  roiSC).  I  would 
like  to  pa.s8  along  to  yovi  some  of  my 
thoug!!!^^  It  '.'-  ::;>•  understanding  that  the 
presen'  :,h\v  is  u:ider  consideration  for  a 
modification  by  H.R.  10612. 

U.S.  Electrical  Motors,  headquartered  In 
'.tllford,  Connecticut,  has  one  of  Its  major 
manufacturing  facilities  In  Prescott,  Arl.'ona. 
Additionally,  It  hfis  approximately  20  princi- 
pal locations  (service  facilities  .■;ale=  ofr.c<»s 
and  other  manufacturing  plants  i  ir.  other 
'-■iitfxi  and  operatlotis  li;  Canada,  Venezuela, 
Brazil  and  Mexico  As  a  company,  we  are  ex- 
tremely concern!  d  and  disturbed  over  the 
possibility  <'f  modlflratlon  or  elhr,!:ia*!'in  of 
DISC  Corporations  The  tax  benefits  provided 
encourage  export  s.iles  without  which  a  .size- 
able portion  of  our  plnnned  fra'.vth  would  be 
Impossible. 

VS.  Electrical  Motors  has  iiad  a  rapid  im- 
provement In  its  export  sales  since  the  for- 
mation   of    our    DISC    Corporation     Tills    Is 


particularly  true  for  the  Prescott  plant. 
which  manufactures  the  large  vertical  mo- 
tors used  In  pumping  applications.  Export 
sales  have  Increased  fourfold  In  four  years. 
This  Improvement  In  export  sales  has  con- 
tributed materially  to  the  growth  of  the 
Prescott  plant,  wiilch  has  more  tlian  doubled 
Its  employment  during  the  past  two  years. 

Tlie  nature  of  international  business  which 
neces6itates  the  obtaining  of  letters  of  credit, 
the  arrangements  for  over.seas  shipment  aiid 
.special  export  boxing,  results  In  It  belne  a 
more  costly  transaction  than  Its  domestic 
counterpart.  The  effect  of  the  tax  credit  Is 
to  offset  these  Increased  costs  and  provide 
an  Incentive  for  international  business  I 
think  this  point  is  not  generally  understood 

It  Is  estimated  that  employment  In  the 
Emerson  Corporation,  of  which  USEM  Is  a 
Division,  has  been  enhanced  by  2.800  jobs 
directly  related  to  export  sales  DISC  creates 
jobs  m  the  United  States  Studies  made  by 
Trea,«ury  and  C-ommerce  Departments  show- 
that  the  DISC  Corporations  provide  a  reve- 
nue gain  rather  than  a  los,s,  a:.d  at  the  .-ame 
time  help  improve  the  U.S  bala-.-e  of  pay- 
ments. 

.Vs  a  minimum,  the  DISC  provision  .should 
!^e  maintained  as  under  current  law.  For  the 
reasons    pointed    out   above,    I   sincerely    re- 


quest  that   you    vote   against  revision,    and 
for  continuation  of  the  current  law. 
Sincerely, 

E    L    VtNt-ENT, 

Dirrctn^  ''•'  Manv'r.cJvre. 

Western  Overations. 


ARTHtL-R    .\NDERSEN    A     Co 

Houston.  Tex.,  Nnverribe'  :2,  1975. 
Mr.  Marvin-  COLLir. 

Vinson,  Elkins.  Sear!-:,  Connaiiy  d-  Smith, 
Fi-.'t  City  National  Bank  Building. 
Hnu.'!ton,  Tex. 

Dfar  Mr.  CoLLir  .Ks  tfouffted.  we  have 
tabulated  the  wTlf..en  and  verbal  responses 
furnished  dlrectiy  tc  one  of  3ur  muttiai 
clients  and  to  us  m  repiy  to  a  request  from 
this  client.  The  tabu  ated  reiu'.ts  are  set 
forth  m  Items  i,  3,  4,  and  5  of  the  accom- 
panying Schedule  A  relating  to  foreign  ac- 
tivities of  .30  ma;cr  tnlted  States  engineer- 
Inc  and  construction  companies  listed  in 
Schedule  B- 

The  informatlra  set  forth  In  Item  2  and 
the  footnote  cf  Schedule  A  was  computed 
by  the  aoove-mentlcned  client  and  Is  sub- 
nil  tted  herewith  for  your  convenience. 

Since  our   work  corslsted  only  of  tabula- 
tion of  certain  data  furni.shed  us.  we  cannot 
and  do  not  express  anv  opinion  on  the  valld- 
;:;•  of  such  informatlcn. 
Very  truly  yiurs. 

.•^RTHIR    ,A,N-DERSrN    A:     CO. 

Attachm.ents 


SURVEY  OF  30  MAJOR  U.S.  ENGINEERING-CONSTRUCTION  COMPANIES  FOREIGN  ACTIVITIES  IN  1974  AND  1975 


1974  (actual)    1975  (estimated) 


1.  Value  of  U.S.  goods  purchased  end  exported  to  foreign 

projects Jl,  112, 571, 000      Jl.  613, 273, 000 

2.  Number  of  US.  jobs  created  due  to  foreign  projecti: 

A.  Manulacturmg  industry 22,708  30,951 

B.  Desi En  engineers 4,034  5,513 

C.  Administrative  and  other 1,345  1,838 

Tol»l„ 28.087  38. 3C.~ 


1974  (actual)    1975  (( 


3.  Number  of  U.S.  citirens  on  foieign  assignment 7,643 9.533 

4.  Total  wages  paid  U.S.  ciUzens  employed  abroad .-  169,301,000          245, 171,000 

Less-'^onexempt  wrages 71,064,000           104.054  000 

Net  foreign  wages  subject  to  sec.  911  exclusion 98,237,000           141.117,000 

5.  Re.eije  from  foreign  construction 4.529,053,000       6.326.890,000 


Notes:  The  number  of  jobs  created  in  the  United  States  as  a  result  ol  the  U.S.  engineering- 
construction  firms'  foreign  contracts  was  computed  utilizing  publistied  statistical  data  as  follows: 
(a)  Manufacturing  industry— U.S.  sales  per  manufacturing  employee  were  $48,995  in  1974  and 
$52,123  (estimated)  in  1975.  The  1975  estimated  sales  per  employee  is  based  upon  7  mos'  actual 
experience  annualized.  Figures  were  compiled  using  "Survey  of  Current  Business"  (vol.  55, 
So.  8).  published  August  1975,  by  the  U.S.  Department  of  Com-nerce.  The  number  of  U.S.  jobs 
created  was  delermned  by  dividing  value  of  U.S.  goods  exported  b,  sales  per  employee  tor  tfie 
manufacturing  industry,  (b)  Design  engineers — U.S.  jobs  created  in  1974  and  1975  were  determmef 
f'om  the  contract  awards  in  foreign  engineering  design  and  construction  as  reported  by  "Engineer in£ 


Ne«3-Recoid"  Apr.  10  and  May  15,  1975.  Contract  awards  on  foreign  contracts  for  desig'  er.gineer- 
ing  in  1974  were  $36:, 031.033  or  i.i  percent  of  the  $11,700,000,000  foieipn  constructior  £*a'2s. 
Ttie  number  of  US.  jot)s  ceated  was  determined  by  applying  tne  1974  average  billmgs  pe'  pro- 
fessional emplovee  ($3t;,575)  of  ttic  top  500  engineering  design  firms  to  ttie  estimated  design 
portion  of  revenue  from  foreign  construction,  (c)  Administrative  and  other — Experience  of  certain 
U  S.  engineering-con;t",j-tiDn  firms  indicates  that  nontechnical  employees  (adrninist'ative , 
3ccountr,nts,  and  clerical)  s-e  required  in  support  to  employee;  engaged  in  foreigr  wort(  at  a 
rate  of  i  em;iloiee  tor  eve'<  3  engineers. 


[.Schedule  B) 
List    of  30    Major    U.S     ENGiNr:f:RiNG-Co.N- 

STRUCTION     COMPANIFS     RKPCiRTING     FOREIGN 
AcnVITT  IN  1974  AMD   1975 

Guy  P   Atkinson  Company. 

The  Austin  Company. 

The  Badger  Company.  Inc. 

Bechtel  Corporation. 

Brown  &  Root,  Inc, 

Chicago  Bridge  &  Iron  Company- 


Daniel  International  Corporation. 

DUllnitliam  Corporation. 

Ebasto  Services  Incorporated. 

Fluor  C'  rporatlon, 

Fo.'Jter  \Mieeler  Corporation. 

J.  A.  Jones  Con.structlon  Company. 

Kaiser  Engineers 

The  M.  W.  Kellogg  Company. 

Peter  Klewit  Sons'  Co 

Tlie  Litwin  Corporation. 


J.  Ray  McDermott  &  Co.,  Inc. 

^^&rrison-Knudsen  Company,  Inc. 

The  Ralph  M.  Parsons  Company. 

Ferin!  Corporation. 

H   C   Price  Co 

J.  F.  Prltchard  and  Company. 

Procon  Incorporated. 

Rajtnond  International  Inc. 

The  Rust  Engineering  Company. 

Santa  Fe  International   Corporation 
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St*arns-Rf)ger  Corporation. 
Warren  Brothers  Company, 
WUllama  Brothers  CX>mpan| 
H.  B.  Zachry  Ckjmpany. 

Mr  FANNIN.  Mr.  Pre^dent.  I  have 
volumtnoiLs  infonnation  a6  DISC,  and  I 
feel  that  it  Is  Imperative  that  the  Mem- 
bers of  the  Seimte  realize  exactl,v  what 
Ls  involved.  I  hope  they  Will  take  ad- 
vantage of  all  these  matetials  that  are 
available.  ! 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  PresK  ent.  will  the 
Senator  yield':' 

Mr  FANNIN  I  am  vei  y  pleased  to 
yield  to  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Nebraska. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Is  It  not  rue  that  the 
Department  of  Agricultur ;  has  urged 
that  tiie  Senate  restore  th  i  DISC  pro- 
visions for  agriculture  which  were  re- 
moved by  the  House  of  Representatives? 
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Mr.  FANNIN.  That  is  con 


:t.  The  De- 


partment of  Agriculture  of  Icials  feel  It 
would  be  ver>'  damaging  to  our  exports 
If  this  is  not  done. 

Mr,  CURTIS.  The  dlstlnf  ulshed  Sen- 
ator from  Arizona  has  given  a  great  deal 
of  study  to  the  DISC  operatton.  Does  he 
say  that  in  the  overall  it  reailts  in  more 
Income  to  the  Treasury  ofjthe  United 
States  rather  than  less?         J 

Mr.  FANNIN.  Yes,  a  grea  deal  more, 
and  within  the  papers  that  I  have  fur- 
nished the  figures  are  give:  i  as  to  the 
tremendous  benefits  that  hi  ve  accrued 
over  the  yearc  and  also  pre  ectlons  for 
the  future  indicate  it  Is  goinf  to  be  even 
greater.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFltER.  iMr. 
Harry  F.  Byrd,  Jr*.  The  l^nator's  15 
minutes  have  expired. 

Mr    CURTIS.  I  thank  thd  Senator. 

Mr.  FANNIN   I  thank  thejchair. 


ROUTINE  MORNING  BX  8INE8S 
The    PRESIDING    OFFICER 


the  previous  order,  there  wl 
period   for   the    transaction 
morning  business  not  to  excleed 
the   hour   of    1    p.m.,    with 
tliereln  limited  to  5  minutes 


NATIONAL  HISTORIC  PRESER- 
VATION FUND 

Mr.  METCALF.  Mr.  Presfaent,  I  ask 
the  Chair  to  lay  before  »th  ;  Senate  a 
message  from  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives on  S.  327. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFiTER  >Mr 
Harry  F.  Byrd,  Jr  )  laid  bef(  re  the  Sen- 
ate the  amendments  of  th  ;  House  of 
Representatives  to  the  bill  S.  327)  to 
amend  the  Land  and  Wate  Conserva- 
tion Fund  Act  of  1965,  as  l  mended,  to 
establL-ih  the  National  Hlstoi  c  Preserva- 
tion F\ind,  and  for  other  p  irposes. 

(The  amendments  of  the  House  are 
printed  in  the  Record  of  ^  ay  5.  1976, 
begrlnnlng  at  page  12565.1        I 

Mr.  METCALF.  Mr  Presk  ent.  I  move 
that  the  Senate  disagree  to  the  amend- 
ments of  the  Hou.se  to  S  327  and  request 
a  conference  with  the  Housi  on  the  dis- 
agreeing votes  of  the  two  Hfcuses  there- 
on, and  that  the  Cliair  be  authorized  to 
appoint  conferees  on  the  part  of  the 
Senate. 


Under 

1  now  be  a 

of   routine 

beyond 

statements 

each. 


The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  tlie 
Presiding  OfHcer  appointed  Mr  Jac-kson. 
Mr.  Johnston,  Mr.  Metcalf.  Mr  Has- 
kell, Mr  BiTMPKRS.  Mr.  Hatfield,  Mr 
McClure,  and  Mr  Bartlett  conferees 
on  the  part  of  the  Senate 

Mr  METCALF.  I  suggest  the  absence 
of  a  quorum 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
vrtU  call  the  roll. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr  HARRY  F.  BYRD.  JR.  Mr  Presi- 
dent. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  tJie 
order  for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


DISC 

Mr  HARRY  F  BYRD.  JR  Mr  Presi- 
dent, tomorrow  the  Committee  on  Fi- 
nance probably  will  consider  and  be  vot- 
ing on  the  question  as  to  whether  there 
.should  be  a  repeal  of  the  DISC  pro- 
visions in  the  present  tax  law. 

The  Senator  from  Virginia  unfortu- 
nately will  not  be  able  to  be  at  the  com- 
mittee session  tomorrow  morning.  I  do. 
however,  read  into  the  Record  at  tiiia 
point  a  letter  which  I  received  from  my 
friend  C.  E.  Leadman.  business  agent, 
local  371  of  the  Textile  Workers  Union 
of  America. 

Mr.  Leadman  resides  in  Front  Royal. 
Va.  I  have  known  him  for  many  years. 
He  has  worked  closely,  as  business  agent 
for  the  TWUA,  with  the  employees  of  the 
large  industrial  plant  at  Front  Royal.  It 
had  been  the  American  Viscose  plant, 
and  now  it  is  the  FMC  Corp.  I  know- 
many  of  the  employees  at  that  plant,  and 
they  are  splendid  mdivlduals. 

Mr.    Leadman's    letter    to   me.    dated 
May  12.  states: 
Hon.  Harry  P.  BTRi). 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Senator  Byrd  TWUA.  Local  371. 
would  appreciate  your  support  In  the  con- 
tinuation of  the  DISC  provision  In  Its  pres- 
ent form. 

Thla  la  Important  to  Local  371  because 
DISC  creates  Jobs  In  the  Front  Royal  area 
and  helps  to  keep  the  Dnlted  States  Indus- 
try competitive  In  the  world  marketplace 

Mr.  President,  if  a  motion  Ls  made  m 
tlio  Committee  on  Finance  tomorrow  to 
repeal  DISC.  I  shall  ask  the  chairman  to 
cast  my  vote  in  the  negative,  against  re- 
pealing DISC. 

If  there  are  other  votes  pertaining  to 
DISC,  I  will  reserve  Judgment  until  I 
know  what  the  precise  matter  i.s.  I  shall 
ask  the  approval  of  the  committee  to 
cast  my  vote  on  any  subsequent  motions 
dealing  with  DISC  when  I  return  to  the 
city  of  Washington,  as  early  as  possible, 
from  Virginia  tomorrow 

But  I  do  wLsh  to  be  recorded  in  com- 
mittee and  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  as 
being  opposed  to  repealing  the  DISC  pro- 
visions. 

Mr.  Leadman,  as  business  agent  for  the 
Textile  Workers  Union  of  America,  has 
pointed  out  that  man>'  American  working 
people  feel  that  this  provision  In  the  tax 
law  Ls  necessary  to  protect  their  Job.s  and 
to  keep  U.S.  Industry  competitive  in  the 
marketplace. 


Mr.  FANNIN  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  ' 

Mr.  HARRY  F   BYRD,  JR.  I  yield. 

Mr.  FANNIN.  Mr.  President,  I  com- 
mend the  dl.stinguLshed  Senator  from 
Virginia  for  hi.',  very  lucid  explanation 
of  the  fe<:lii\gs  of  the  labor  leader  to 
whom  he  referred  and  the  employees  of 
the  company  in  Virginia 

It  was  mj'  pleasure  to  vLslt  one  of  the 
larger  firms  In  Richmond,  Va  They,  too, 
have  a  DISC  operation,  and  they  are 
verj"  much  in  favor  of  retaining  it  I  feel 
that  it  is  highly  essential  that  we  work 
together  on  these  problems. 

I  have  a  letter  in  this  connection  A 
special  committee  for  U.S.  exports  has 
made  an  analysis  that  I  believe  will  be 
of  Interest  to  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Virginia  and  to  other  Members  of 
the  Senate.  It  Ls  a  history  of  DISC  and 
the  incremental  approach.  It  brings  out 
the  tremendous  advantage  we  have  of 
going  forward  with  DISC  In  Its  present 
form,  rather  than  to  change  and  take 
the  position  that  It  is  only  going  to  be 
placed  on  the  Incremental:  because  then 
we  lase  the  great  incentive  we  have  had 
In  the  past  and  which  will  be  continued 
If  tliat  approach  Is  taken. 

Mr.  President.  I  £isk  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  the  letter  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

MAT  16,  1976. 
Hon.  Paci,  J.  Fannin. 
Dirkaen  Senate  Office  Building. 
Washington.  D.C 

Dear  SrNATOR  Fannin:  In  recent  weeks. 
our  committee  has  been  aaVied  numerous 
questions  about  the  economic  effect  and  prac- 
ticality of  the  •■Incremental"  or  "base  period" 
approach  to  the  Domestic  International  .Sales 
Corporation  (DISC*  In  the  following  anal- 
ysis, we  will  provide  an  historical  perspective 
to  this  approEU"h  and  the  reasons  why  we 
believe  the  approach  will  not  achieve  Its  goals 
and  Is,  rather,  counterproductive  In  light  of 
this  analysis,  we  respectfully  request  the  Sen- 
ate Finance  Committee  not  to  encvunber 
DISC  laws  with  this  restrictive  provision  and 
reject  Its  inclusion  In  the  present  law. 

history  of  disc   and  THK  "INCHEMINT.W. 
APPROACH" 

The  DISC  provisions  were  Initially  proposed 
by  the  Treasury  Department — ani  approved 
by  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  and  the 
House  of  Representatives — as  part  of  the 
Trade  Act  of  1970  However,  action  was  not 
completed  by  the  Senate  before  the  final  ad- 
Jourrmient  of  the  91st  Congress.  DISC  was 
again  proposed  on  August  15.  1971,  as  part  of 
the  President's  New  Ek:onomlc  PoUcy  and  was 
subAequently  enacted  with  modifications  as 
part  of  the  Revenue  Act  of  1971 

As  Initially  proposed  by  Trea.sviry,  DISC 
would  have  allowed  deferral  of  100  percent  of 
export  Income  In  Its  consideration  of  the 
proposal,  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means 
limited  the  deferral  to  Income  from  export 
sales  over  and  above  prevlovis  levels 

The  Treasury  Department  and  virtually 
every  public  wltnes.s  testifying  before  the 
Senate  Finance  Committee  opposed  the  In- 
cremental approach  They  testl.icd  tl-at  the 
House  Bill  would  sub.«:tantlally  cripple  the 
ability  of  DISC  to  serve  its  main  purpose  of 
Increaslnjr  exp)ort8  and  keeping  Jobs  in  the 
U.S..  discriminated  between  taxpayers,  pro- 
vided no  incentive  for  nvalntalnlag  exports  In 
the  fact  of  unusual  btislness  conditions, 
posed    extraordinary    technical    and    admin- 
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ifitratlve  problems,  and  made  DISC  of  little 

utility  to  small  businesses. 

The  Comjnlttee  on  Finance  rejected  the  In- 
cremental approach  In  its  version  of  the  Rev- 
enue Act.  but  limited  deferral  to  50 oj  of 
DISC  income  and  restricted  the  deferral  to  a 
10  year  period  On  the  floor  of  the  Senate, 
the  period  war  further  reduced  to  5  years 
The  final  ouic.jme  as  a  result  of  Conference 
Commltt^'f  action,  was  to  eliminate  the  Scn- 
Bte-lmfx3bed  time  limitation  and  retain  the 
SCa  limitation  on  deferral  of  income  The 
time  limitation  wafi  removed  because  of  the 
feeling  that  companies  would  not  be  suffi- 
ciently stimulated  to  use  the  new  program 
If  a  time  limit  were  made  part  of  its  pro- 
vision. 

It  is  Important  to  remember,  then,  that  the 
incremental  approach  was  removed  for  seri- 
ous questions  of  It.-;  efTertlvenes.«;  anrt  possible 
bad  side  effects.  Deferral  was  redviced  from 
lOCf  to  507r  to  limit  the  same  problems  for 
which  the  Incremental  approach  was  In- 
tended. 

WHY    THE   INCREMENTAL   APPROACH    IS   WRONG 

We  concur  with  Secretar.  Simon  In  his 
conclusion  that  "the  reasons  valid  In  1971  for 
rejecting  the  Incremental  approach  remain 
valid  today".  Like  any  legislation  which  Im- 
poses base  period,  the  Incremental  approach 
subverts  Its  Intended  effect,  works  unfair  ad- 
vantages for  new  entrants  while  penallzlnp 
those  who  have  worked  hardest,  and  multi- 
plies complexity  with  complexity,  rendering 
the  statute  unworkable  and  lmpos.s;ble  to  ad- 
minister. 

1.  The  economics  of  the   incremental 
approach 

In  the  Trade  Reform  Act  of  1974,  Congress 
voiced  Us  concern  over  the  fact  that  U.S. 
exports  had  been  constantly  diminishing  In 
world  market  share  and  were  subject  to  the 
many  vagaries  of  International  trade  and 
politics.  We  believed  that  Congress  was  of  the 
persuasion  that  the  U.S.  was  committed  to 
the  twin  goals  of  protecting  its  exports  from 
»hese  conditions  and  maintaining  exports, 
while  seeking  new  and  underutilized  produc- 
tion and  market.^  tc  expand  the  same 

The  Incremental  approach  would  under- 
mine thofcC  goals.  It  provides  no  Incentive  for 
maintaining  exl.stlng  levels  of  exports.  DISC 
would  provide  aid  only  to  those  companies 
that  constantly  expanded  their  exports — 
regardless  of  overseas  competition,  unusual 
bue^lnese  cycles,  political  and  economic  mar- 
ket disruptions,  or  the  economic  justification 
of  their  sales.  The  approach  provides  only 
temporary  incentives  to  new  entrants  to  ex- 
port business  While  these  incentives  will 
seem  inordinately  large  at  first,  they  will 
dwindle  as  these  new  er.trants  face  the  same 
problems  a.s  previous  exporters. 

The  result  Is  particularly  unfortunate  be- 
cause It  Is  in  a  time  of  decreasing  export*^ 
that  DISC  Incentives  are  most  needed  to 
capitalize  the  movements  to  new  products, 
new  markets,  and  higher  productivity.  It  Is 
fundamental  that  a  dollar  of  exports  main- 
tained Is  a  dollar  of  exports  earned. 

Moreover,  the  Impo.'ition  of  the  Incremen- 
tal approach  will  sc  severely  restrict  the  gen- 
eration of  export  capital  and  make  the  law 
so  complicated,  thus  raising  the  cost«;  of  ex- 
port capital  and  decreasing  the  attractive- 
ness cf  DISC  Incentives,  that  few  firms  will 
move  to  its  use  These  problems  will  be  felt 
moft  R'^utely  by  the  Bmall  btislnesses  that 
DISC  Alts  and  Is  Intended  to  help  most 

Indeed,  the  base  period  method  provides  a 
negative  Incentive  Ir  that  exporters  will  wait 
put  the  base  period  before  attempting  to  in- 
c:ea-e  exports  through  DISC  again.  This  dls- 
liicentlve  would  subvert  DISC'S  Intended  ef- 
tpcts  of  maintaining  current  exports  as  well 
as  building  our  export  business  upon  that 
base 

We  understand  your  concern  over  the  pos- 
elble   abuses   that   a   non-incremental    DISC 


poses.  We  remind  you  that  It  was  this  very 
problem  that  the  compromise  of  1971 — re- 
duction of  the  deferred  Income  percntage  in 
return  for  the  removal  of  the  incremental 
approach — was  Intended  to  address.  In  addi- 
tion, present  DISC  rules  require  that  the  re- 
investment of  DISC  profits  Into  a  company's 
export  base  'While  this  reinvestment  can 
change  a  company's  export  marketing  poli- 
cies— its  way  of  doing  business — DISC  need 
not  do  so  to  be  effective  DISC  does  help  to 
find  new  markets  and  finance  the  accelerated 
rate  of  exporting,  which  means  more  Jobs  and 
greater  expxjri  volume 

Only  one  company  has  testified  that  DISC 
has  had  no  effect  on  Its  export  policies  But 
Caterpillar,  Inc.  never  said  that  DISC  has 
not  accelerated  Its  production  or  financed 
Its  exports  to  maintain  and  Increase  the 
demand  for  their  product.  In  any  case,  we  do 
not  believe  that  you  should  penalize  all 
DISC  corporations,  over  8,300  In  number, 
on  the  basts  of  the  testimony  of  one  com- 
pany, and  a  peculiarly  unique  one  at  that. 
Few,  If  any  companies  have  the  clear  mar- 
ket advantage  that  Caterpillar  has.  These 
other  companies  must  face  the  problems  of 
marketing  and  foreign  competition  Seriou." 
restriction  of  DISC  only  serves  to  make 
their  task  more  difficult  and  to  so  restrict 
DISC  on  the  basis  of  one  unique  situation 
would  be  unfair  to  all  these  other  companies 
2.    Tax  discrimination   on    the   vcrong   firms 

The  incremental  approach  penalizes  those 
firms  which  have  used  DISC  to  increase  their 
exports  and  have  worked  hardest  to  accom- 
plish the  goals  of  DISC.  In  addition.  It  pro- 
vides substantial  competitive  advantages,  al- 
beit temporary  to  both  new  entrants  and 
companies  with  lagging  export  sales  d\jrlng 
the  base  period 

The  effect  of  this  tax  discrimination  will 
undermine  the  intent  of  DISC.  A  company 
which  has  aggressively  used  DISC  to  In- 
crease exports  will  find  Itself  constantly 
faced  with  competitors  who  are  given  sub- 
stantial temporary  advantages.  If  these  ad- 
vantages cause  a  lessening  of  the  original 
company's  export  business,  It  then  loses  its 
DISC  benefits.  The  effect  of  this  constant 
interchanging  of  who  gets  DISC  benefits  Is 
unfair  to  those  who  try  to  abide  by  ite  rules 
and  will  cause  extreme  variations  in  ex- 
ports contrary  to  the  stated  goals  of  DISC. 
3    The  administration  of  incremental  rules 

Base  period  figures  are  inherently  difficult 
to  measure,  and  create  extraordinary  admin- 
ibtratlve  problems.  The  problems  that  would 
be  faced  by  the  Treasury  in  administering 
the  law  and  companies  trying  to  comply 
with  It  would  only  render  an  already  com- 
plex law  more  complex  The  complexity  of 
the  new  base  period  approach — which  the 
ABA  Section  on  Taxation  called  "ap- 
palling"— would  be  a  disincentive  to  the  tise 
of  DISC.  The  "moving  base  f>erlod"  concept 
only    further    magnifies    these    problems. 

For  these  reasons,  the  Treasury  and  nu- 
merous public  witnesses  urged  rejection  of 
the  Incremental  approach.  Nobody  wants 
It — neither  the  administrators  nor  the  ad- 
mlnt-^tered  They  would  rather  live  with  less 
deferred  Income  than  the  entangled  web  In 
which  the  Incremental  approach  would  en- 
snare  our   export   business. 

For  the  foregoing  reasons,  we  believe  that 
the  "Incremental  approach"  should  be 
soundly  rejected.  In  terms  cf  economics, 
f.ilrness,  and  practically,  the  approach 
makes  little  sense. 

Sincerely  yours. 

John  R    Babson. 
Chairman,  Execntive  Committee, 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD.  JR  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, the  Senator  from  Arizona  men- 
tioned being  In  an  industnal  plant  in  the 
city   of   Richmond.   I.   too,   was   in   the 


Philip  Morris  plant.  I  am  not  sure  that 
that  is  the  plant  which  the  Senator  from 
Arizona  visited. 

The  Senator  from  'Virginia  spent  2 
hours  going  through  the  Philip  Morris 
plant  talking  with  the  employees. 

When  I  go  through  the  various  indus- 
trial plants  in  our  State,  I  am  tremen- 
dously impressed  by  the  verj-  excellent 
men  and  women  who  work  there.  Prior 
to  going  through  the  Philip  Morris  plant, 
I  went  through  the  Continental  Can  Co. 
plant  in  the  city  of  Hopewell.  There,  too, 
I  met  many  of  the  working  people,  I  was 
greatly  impressed  with  them  and  with 
their  eflQcient  work 

I  do  not  think  that  we  in  Congress 
want  to  do  anything  which  will  reduce 
the  opport'mity  for  jobs.  Our  people  need 
jobs.  The  people  of  Virginia  need  jobs. 
The  people  throughout  our  Nation  need 
jobs.  We  must  be  aware  of  that  sis  we 
legislate  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate. 

I  do  not  know  of  anything  more  impor- 
tant to  our  people.  overaU,  than  the  op- 
portunity to  make  a  li\'lng,  the  oppor- 
tunity to  obtain  jobs  in  the  private  sec- 
tor. 

There  are  those  who  say,  "Don't  worry 
about  that.  If  there  are  not  enough  jobs 
m  the  private  sector,  we  will  make  some 
jobs  m  the  public  sector.''  We  have  too 
large  a  Nation,  and  we  have  too  many 
people  who  need  jobs,  to  rely  on  the  pub- 
lic sector.  If  we  are  going  to  have  swie- 
quate  job  opportunities  for  the  people  of 
our  Nation,  they  mu?t  come,  by  and  large, 
from  the  private  companies  and  plants 
throughout  our  Nation 

Mr.  FANNIN  Mr.  President,  ■will  the 
Senator  >ield? 

Mr.  HARRY  P.  BYRD,  JR.  I  yield. 

Mr.  FANNIN.  Mr.  President.  I  com- 
mend the  Senator  for  having  such  out- 
standing comi>anies  in  his  State.  The 
company  to  which  I  referred  was  Reyn- 
olds Metals.  We  are  fortunate  that  they 
operate  in  my  State  of  Arizona,  but  It  is 
a  small  operation  compared  with  that  in 
"Virginia.  They  are  great  neighbors. 

The  Senator  from  Arizona  had  an  op- 
portunity to  visit  them  regarding  solar 
energy  and  the  new  equipment  they  are 
building.  They  are  looking  to  the  fu- 
ture. They  are  developing  equipment  that 
could  result  in  millions  of  jobs  all  over 
this  Nation — insulation  work,  work  that 
would  be  involved  in  conversion,  which 
would  save  energy-,  utilizing  power  from 
the  sun.  They  have  gone  forward  with 
some  remarkable  discoveries  as  to  what 
can  be  done.  I  commend  them  for  it.  The 
men  who  are  working  on  these  problems. 
m  addition  to  the  top  oflQcials,  were  tre- 
mendously impressive  to  the  Senator 
from  Arizona 

Also.  I  say  to  the  Senator  from  Vir- 
ginia, another  program  which  is  of  great 
interest  to  the  present  occupant  of  the 
Chair,  the  Senator  from  Montana  (Mr. 
Metcalf  » ,  is  that  they  are  doing  work  on 
•nining  in  the  sea.  mining  at  the  bottom 
of  the  ocean.  This  was  something  I  did 
not  know  about,  and  it  was  brought  out 
in  conversation.  They  are  doing  exten- 
sive work  in  this  regard.  They  have  a 
submarine  with  wheels,  and  It  goes  down 
into  the  depths  of  the  ocean — they  are 
talking  about  the  200-mile  limit  area — 
to   determine  what   can  be  done  about 
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niiniiiK  the  minerals  that  are  I  t  the  bot- 
tom of  the  ocean  This  work.  i  'hlch  they 
are  carrj'ing  forward.  Is  tremendously 
valuable  to  this  Nation  and  tojthe  world. 

What  I  observed  in  just  the  few  hours 
I  w.n.s  visiting  that  plant  certilnly  con- 
vinced me  that  there  Is  an  iggresslve 
Kroup  ot  people  In  that  partlc  ular  com- 
pany anc*.  if  that  Is  typical  ol  Virginia. 
I  commend  the  Senator  for  wl  at  he  has 
said  previously  as  to  the  comp  inles  that 
have  been  involved  In  his  S  ate.  Cer- 
tainly, my  experience  verifies  what  the 
Senator  from  Virginia  has  st.ttid. 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD.  JR  I  thank 
the  able  Senator  from  Ariz  ma  The 
plant  that  the  Senator  mention  ;d.  Reyn- 
olds Metals.  Is  typical  of  the  excellent 
plants  that  we  have  in  our  S  ate.  It  Is 
an  excellent  company  and  I  1  ave  been 
through  some  of  its  plants —  f  course, 
not  all.  The  last  Reynolds  Me  als  plant 
I  went  through  is  in  the  city  if  Bristol. 
I  spent  a  delightful  day  there  tvith  both 
the  employees  and  the  manage  rs  of  that 
plant. 

I  am  grateful  for  the  verj)  generous 
comments  that  the  able  SenAtor  from 
Arizona  has  made  In  regard  \A  Virginia 
Industry.  I  might  say  that  we  in  Virginia 
are  always  proud  to  have  Senator  Fan- 
nin in  our  State.  I  regard  him  as  one  of 
the  finest  persons  that  I  have  met. 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  rise  to 
support  the  continuation  of  the  Domes- 
tic International  Sales  Corp.  I  strongly 
believe  that  DISC  has  made  a  valuable 
contribution  to  this  Nation's  balance  of 
payments  and  has  helped  creiite  U.S. 
jobs. 

The  principal  objectives  of  t|ie  DISC 
legislation  were  to  increase  exports  and 
improve  the  balance  of  paymaiits.  The 
DISC  was  designed  to  achieve  ijhese  ob- 
jectives both  by  placing  U.S.  txporters 
on  a  more  equal  tax  footing  ^th  their 
foreign  competitors,  many  of  \ihich  are 
located  In  countries  that  have  tax  struc- 
tures that  encourage  exports  and  to 
more  closely  equate  U.S.  taxatl  )n  of  ex- 
port profits  with  taxation  of  U  3.  corpo- 
rations that  produce  and  se  1  abroad 
through  foreign  subsidiaries,  rhe  evi- 
dence Indicates  that  DISC  has  sromoted 
exports  and  created  jobs  in  tl  e  United 
States. 

Joint  Tax  Committee  figurel  indicate 
that  since  the  enactment  off  DISC  in 
1971.  exports  have  increasedjfrom  $43 
bUllon  to  $107  billion  for  19]5,  an  In- 
crease of  250  percent.  Althoaigh  other 
factors  played  a  significant  tple  in  In- 
creasing export's  DISC  hasj  certainly 
played  an  important  role  ll  this  in- 
crease. 

In  its  recent  annual  repor .  on  DISC 
covering  the  1974  period  of  operation, 
the  Department  of  Treasury  concluded 
til  at  U.S.  exports  In  DISC  yea  •  1974  were 
about  $4-6  billion  higher  han  they 
would  have  been  in  the  absem  e  of  DISC. 
Treasury  estimates  that  these  additional 
exports  provided  approximltely  230, 
000  export  sector  jobs. 

The  Commerce  Departmeiit  has  esti- 
mated that  $7  t  )  $9  billion  c  I  Increased 
export  sales  of  $27  billion  Ir  1974  were 
attributable  to  DISC  and  thJ  t  these  ex- 
port sales  created  280.000  to  |60.000  US. 
export-related  jobs. 


Moreover,  if  we  consider  not  only  the 
increase  in  export  sector  jobs  but  the  in- 
crease in  jobs  in  the  nonexport  sector 
which  arise  as  a  result  of  the  general  in- 
crease in  economic  activity  as  a  result  of 
increased  exports,  the  overall  job  increase 
is  even  higher.  Economic  Consultant  Nor- 
man Ture  estimates  that  U.S.  merchan- 
dise exports  in  1974  were  $5.2  billion 
greater  than  Uiey  would  have  been  in  the 
absence  of  DISC.  Mr  Ture  estimates  that 
employment  in  production  for  1974  ex- 
ports was  50.000  greater  than  otherwise; 
additional  jobs  in  the  production  of  in- 
termediate products  were  about  $392,000. 
Accordingly,  throughout  the  business 
sector,  there  were  442.000  more  luU-tlme 
equivalent  jobs  than  there  could  have 
been  in  the  absence  of  DISC  According- 
ly, there  Is  substantial  evidence  that 
DISC  has  increased  US.  economic  activ- 
ity and  created  a  large  number  of  jobs. 

However,  the  opponents  of  DISC  argue 
that,  even  assuming  the  DISC  has  created 
jobs,  the  cost  of  creating  these  jobs  has 
caused  substantial  revenue  loss  to  the 
Treasury.  This  argument  lacks  merit. 

Considering  the  cost  of  DISC  in  isola- 
tion, the  Treasury  concludes  that  the 
1974  revenue  loss  of  DISC  was  $766  mil- 
lion and  approximately  $13  billion  for 
1975.  However,  these  revenue  loss  figures 
do  not  consider  the  increased  revenue 
flowing  into  the  Treasury  as  a  result  of 
the  increased  economic  activity  due  to 
DISC.  A  Commerce  Department  publica- 
tion in  February  of  1976  pointed  out 
that^ 

Recent  studies  also  Indicate  that  the  $10 
to  $16  bUlion  gain  In  the  ONP  .  . .  irrom  DISC 
In  1976)  will  generate  $2  to  $3  bUUon  m  Fed- 
eral taxes.  The  Commerce  Department  esti- 
mates that  DISC  has  Increased  the  GNP  by 
$21  to  $27  bUllon  with  a  rise  In  Federal  tax 
revenues  of  $5  to  $6  blUlon.  Accordingly,  the 
direct  revenue  loss  by  DISC  tax  deferrals 
($1.3  billion  In  1975)  Is  more  than  offset  by 
the  Indirect  effect  of  the  Increased  exports  on 
Increased  ONP  revenue  gains  ($3  to  $3  bU- 
llon In  direct  revenue  gains  In  1976). 

Thus,  DISC  does  not  lose  revenue  for 
the  Treasury;  on  the  contrary,  it  is  a 
revenue  gainer. 

Mr.  President,  not  only  has  the  DISC 
legislation  improved  the  U.S.  balance  of 
payments  and  created  jobs,  but  DISC  is 
needed  for  the  United  States  to  effec- 
tively compete  in  world  markets.  Con- 
gressman Joseph  E.  Karth,  who  chairs 
the  Ways  and  Means  task  force  to  study 
DISC,  has  concluded  that  DISC  is  a  nec- 
essary tool  to  enable  U.S.  firms  to  effec- 
tively compete  abroad.  Congressman 
Karth,  in  testimony  to  the  Finance  Com- 
mittee, stated  that  without  DISC,  U.S. 
firms  would  be  at  a  competitive  disad- 
vantage as  compared  with  foreign  ex- 
porting companies  because  of  the  export 
incentives  provided  to  these  companies 
by  their  governments. 

For  example,  EEC  countries  rebate  the 
amount  of  value  added  taxes  attributable 
to  a  product  that  is  exported  from  com- 
mon market  countries.  Congressman 
Karth  told  the  Finance  Committee  that 
DISC  provides  for  only  3  to  5  percent  of 
the  rebate  advantage  of  value  added  tax 
provided  by  these  EXiropean  countries 

Moreover,  while  some  coimtries  have 
only  a  few,  but  very  substantial,  Incent- 
ives, others  have  spread  the  export  In- 


centives" Impact  over  a  dozen  or  more 
separate  provisions  in  their  tax  and  trade 
laws  and  regulations.  Examination 
shows,  however,  that  the  United  States  is 
i-anked  at  the  bottom  among  the  major 
industrial  nations  in  terns  of  Govem- 
emment  encouragement  for  export  mar- 
keting. Clearly,  the  United  States  must 
retain  DISC  to  be  able  to  effectively  com- 
pete in  worldwide  export  markets.  Par- 
ticularly now,  the  United  States  needs  to 
promote  exports.  Without  the  balance- 
of-payments  surplus  this  country  has 
built  in  the  export  of  manufacturing  and 
agricultural  products,  we  could  not  witli- 
stand  Uie  dollar  drain  we  have  experi- 
enced in  the  purchase  of  foreign  oil. 

Mr.  President,  if  the  United  States  is 
to  retain  a  competitive  position  In  world 
markets.  DISC  must  be  retained. 


MESSAGES  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT 

Me.s5.agcs  from  tlie  President  of  the 
United  States  were  communicated  to  the 
Senate  by  Mr.  Helting,  one  of  his  secre- 
taries. 


EXECUTIVE  MESSAGES  REFERRED 

As  In  executive  session,  the  Acting 
President  pro  tempore  (Mr.  Metcalf  i 
laid  before  the  Senate  messages  from  the 
President  of  the  United  States  submit- 
ting sundry  nominations  wliich  were  re- 
ferred to  the  appropriate  committees. 

•  The  nominations  received  today  are 
printed  at  the  end  of  the  Senate  pro- 
ceedings, t 


APPROVAL  OF  BILL 

A  message  from  the  President  of  the 
United  States  announced  that  on  May 
14.  1976.  he  approved  and  signed  the 
bill  (S.  2115)  to  amend  chapter  39  of 
title  10,  United  States  Code,  to  enable 
the  President  to  authorise  the  involun- 
tary order  to  active  duty  of  Selected  Re- 
servists, for  a  limited  period,  whether  or 
not  a  declaration  of  war  or  national 
emergency  has  been  declared. 


REPORT  OF  THP:  DIRECTOR  OF  THE 
NATIONAL  HEART  AND  LUNG  IN- 
STITUTE—MESSAGE FROM  THE 
PRESIDENT 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore (Mr.  Metcalfi  laid  before  the  Sen- 
ate the  following  message  from  the  Pre.'^- 
Ident  of  the  United  States,  which  was 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Public  Welfare : 

To  the  Conciress  of  the  United  States: 

I  am  transmitting  herewith  the  Third 
Annual  Report  of  the  Director  of  the  Na- 
tional Heart  and  Lung  Institute,  as  re- 
quired by  the  National  Heart.  Blood  Ves- 
sel. Lung,  and  BlcK»d  Act  of  1972.  Tlii?  re- 
port, which  contains  a  program  plan  lor 
the  next  five  years,  was  prepared  in  con- 
sultation with  the  National  Heart  and 
Limg  Advisory  Council 

The  report  proposes  two  levels  of  ex- 
penditures for  f\s.ci\\  years  1977  thruu*;h 
1981,  both  of  which  are  in  excess  of  tlie 
dollar  amounts  requested  in  the  I-T  1977 
budget.  The  report  states,  however,  that 
these  projected  expenditures  are  based 
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on  scientific  judgment  relating  only  to 
this  research  field.  Moreover,  the  plan 
correctly  recognizes  that  the  allocation 
of  national  resources  for  the  program 
must  be  determined  in  relationship  to 
other  competing  national  needs  within 
total  avaiJatale  Federal  resources. 

The  Report  focuses  on  the  new  initia- 
tives undertaken  since  enactment  of  the 
1972  Act.  and  it  provides  examples  of  en- 
couraging progress  In  the  fight  against 
heart,  blood  vessel,  lung,  and  blood  dis- 
eases Tliese  diseases,  in  1972.  led  to  an 
estimated  national  economic  loss  of  more 
than  $.57  billion  annually.  Deaths  from 
coronar>-  heart  disease,  the  number  one 
killer  of  the  American  people,  continue 
to  decline  a,s  do  deaths  from  stroke  and 
hypertension.  The  Institute's  efforts  also 
appear  to  be  bearing  fruit  in  the  area  of 
hi.?h  blood  pressure  control.  A  national 
survey  of  physicians  indicated  that  in 
calendar  year  1974  the  total  number  of 
patient  visits  for  treatment  of  high  blood 
pressure  Increased  by  41.6  percent  over 
1971.  the  base  year.  In  comparison,  the 
toUil  number  of  medical  visits  for  all 
ciu.'-rs  increased  by  only  16  percent  over 
the  siune  period.  Furthermore,  since  the 
buse  year,  the  number  of  patients  whose 
h.'.'jh  blood  pressure  is  under  control  has 
doubled. 

Die  .Administration  recognizes  the  ac- 
complishment'; as  outlined  in  the  Report, 
and  continues  to  view  the  heart,  blood 
vessel,  lung,  and  blood  program  as  an 
area  of  high  priority. 

Gerald  R.  Ford. 

The  WitiTE  Hor.sE.  May  17,  1976. 


REPORT  OF  THE  HE.'\LTH  RE- 
SEARCH FACILITIES  CONSTRUC- 
TION PROGRAM— MESSAGE  FROM 
THE  PRESIDENT 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tcm- 
;:.ore  'Mr  Mftcaif'  laid  before  the  Sen- 
ate the  following  message  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  which  was 
re.''errcd  to  the  Co.nmittee  on  Labor  and 
Public  Welfare; 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

I  transmit  herewith  the  Twentieth  An- 
nual Report  of  the  Health  Research  Fa- 
cilities CorLstruction  Program  for  activi- 
ties during  fiscal  year  1975. 

Gerald  R   Ford, 
The  White  House.  May  17.  1976. 


REPORT  ON  SPECIAL  LNTERNA- 
TIONAL  EXHIBITIONS— MESSAGE 
FTJOM  THE  PRESIDENT 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore I  Mr.  Metcalfi  laid  before  the  Sen- 
ate the  following  mes.sage  from  the 
President  of  the  United  St^ates.  which 
was  referred  to  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Relations: 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

As  required  by  law,  I  tran-smit  to  the 
Congress  the  Twelfth  Annual  Report  on 
S[)ecial  International  ExhibitiorLS  con- 
ducted under  the  authority  of  the  Mu- 
tual Educational  and  C:tiltural  Exchange 
Act  of  1961    'Public  Law  87-256'. 

Tills  report  covers  exhibitions  pre- 
.sented  abroad  by  the  U.S.  Information 
Agency  at  international  fairs  and  under 


East /West  (Cultural  Exchange  agree- 
ments, as  well  as  exhibitions  and  labor 
missions  presented  abroad  by  the  De- 
partment of  Labor  and  the  Department 
of  Commerce. 

Gerald  R.  Ford. 
The  White  House,  May  17,  1976. 


MESSAGES   FROM   THE   HOUSE 

At  12:02  p,m,,  a  message  from  the 
House  of  Representatives  delivered  by 
Mr.  Berry,  one  of  its  reading  clerks,  an- 
nounced that  the  House  insists  upon  its 
amendments  to  the  bill  (S.  3201  >  to 
amend  the  Public  Works  and  Economic 
Development  Act  of  1965,  to  increase  the 
antirecessionary  effectiveness  of  the  pro- 
gram, and  for  other  purposes;  requests  a 
conference  with  the  Senate  on  the  dis- 
agreeing votes  of  the  two  Houses  thereon; 
and  that  Mr.  Wright,  Mr.  Johnston  of 
California.  Mr.  Roe.  Mr.  Holland,  Mr, 
Howe,  Mr,  Oberstar.  Mr.  Nowak,  Mr. 
Cleveland.  Mr.  Don  H,  Clausen,  and  Mr. 
Hammerschmidt  were  appointed  mana- 
gers of  tlie  conference  on  the  part  of  the 
House. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
House  has  passed  the  following  bills  in 
which  it  requests  the  concurrence  of  the 
Senate: 

H  R.  6071.  An  act  to  amend  section  584  of 
the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  vnlh  re- 
.'pect  to  the  treatment  of  affiliated  bank.';  for 
purposes  of  the  common  trust  fund  provl- 
.sions  of  F.uch  Code: 

H.R.  7228.  An  act  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  permit  the  author- 
ization of  mean.s  other  than  stamps  on  con- 
tainer.? of  distilled  spirits  a,=  evidence  of  tax 
pay.Tient; 

HJi.  8283.  An  act  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  with  respect  to  the 
t>T)e  of  flavors  which  may  be  used  on  bonded 
wine  cellar  premises  In  the  production  of 
special  natural  wine: 

HR  12835  An  act  to  amend  the  Voca- 
tional Education  Act  of  1963,  to  extend  the 
authorization  of  appropriations  for  the  Na- 
tional Institute  of  Education  and  establish 
priorities  on  which  resources  of  the  Institute 
will  be  concentrated,  to  make  certain  techni- 
cal and  perfecting  amendments  to  the  Edu- 
cation Amendments  of  1974  (Public  Law  93- 
380 ) .  and  for  other  purposes; 

HR  13396.  An  act  to  authorize  appropria- 
tions to  the  International  Trade  Commission 
for  flscal  year  1977,  to  provide  for  greater 
efficiency  in  the  administration  of  such  Com- 
mission, and  to  provide  for  the  continuation 
of  certain  reports  by  such  Commission  re- 
garding synthetic  organic  chemicals; 

H.R.  13501.  An  act  to  extend  or  remove 
certain  time  limitations  and  make  other  ad- 
ministrative Improvements  in  the  medicare 
program  under  title  XVni  of  the  Social  Se- 
curity Act, 

Tlie  message  further  announced  that 
the  House  has  agreed  to  the  concurrent 
resolution  'H.  Con.  Res.  635)  directing 
the  Secretar>'  of  the  Senate  to  make  a 
correction  in  the  enrollment  of  S.  2498. 
in  which  it  requests  the  concurrence  of 
the  Senate. 

ENROLLED     BILLS     SIGNED 

The  me,ssage  also  announced  that  the 
Speaker  has  signed  the  following  enrolled 
bills: 

S  510.  An  act  to  amend  the  Federal  Pood, 
Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act  to  provide  for  the 
safety  and  effectiveness  of  medical  devices 
Intended  for  human  use,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. 


H.R.  7656,  An  act  to  enable  cattle  producers 
to  establish,  finance,  and  carry  out  a  coordi- 
nated program  of  research,  producer  and 
consumer  Information,  and  promotion  to  Im- 
prove, maintain,  and  develop  markets  for 
cattle,   beef,  and  beef  products. 

H.R.  8957,  An  act  to  raise  the  limitation  on 
appropriations  for  the  United  States  Com- 
mission on  Civil  Rights. 

H.R.  12216.  An  act  to  amend  the  Domestic 
Volunteer  Service  Act  of  1973  to  extend  the 
operation  of  certain  programs  bv  the  ACTION 
Agency. 

The  enrolled  bills  were  subsequently 
signed  by  the  Acting  President  pro  tem- 
pore (Mr,  Metcalf). 


COMMUNICATIONS     FROM     EXECU- 
TIVE DEPARTNtENTS,  ETC. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore I  Mr.  Metcalf)  laid  before  the  Sen- 
ate the  following  letters,  which  were  re- 
ferred as  indicated: 

Report  of  the  Assistant  Secretakt  of 
Defense 
A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary  of 
Defense  transmitting  a  secret  report  entitled 
"43  Selected  Acquisition  Reports  and  the 
SAR  Summary  Tables  for  the  c.uarter  ending 
March  31.  1976"  (with  accompanying 
papers);  to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Serv- 
ices. 

Proposed  Legislation  by  the  Department  or 

AGRICtTLrURE 

A  letter  from  the  Acting  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  leg- 
islation to  extend  the  authorizations  for 
rural  housing  programs  iwith  accompany- 
ing papers ) :  to  the  Committee  on  Banking. 
Housing  and  Urban  Affairs. 
Fiti.KL  Determinations  of  the  Indian  Claims 
Commission 

Six  letters  from  the  Chairman  of  the  In- 
dian Claims  Commission,  each  transmitting, 
pursuant  to  law,  a  report  of  its  final  deter- 
minations In  the  cases  of  the  following 
dockets:  18-K.  341-D,  89,  18-L,  341-C.  208, 
206.  and  197  (with  accompanying  papers); 
to  the  Committee  on  Appropriations. 
Report  of  the  Comptroller  General 
A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General 
of  the  United  States  transmitting,  pursuant 
to  law,  a  report  entitled  "Management  of 
and  Plans  for  the  Naval  Petroleum  Reserves" 
(With  an  accompanying  report ; ;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Services. 
Proposed  Legislation  by  the  Department  of 
Defense 

A  letter  from  the  General  Counsel  of  the 
Department  of  Defense  transmitting  a  draft 
of  proposed  legislation  to  make  permanent 
the  special  pay  provisions  for  reenlistment 
bonus  and  enlistment  bonus  (with  accom- 
panying papers) ;  To  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services. 

Proposed  Ameitoments  to  the  Btdgtt 
Request  of  the  Department  of  Defense 
A  letter  from  the  General  Counsel  of  the 
Department    of    Defense    transmitting    pro- 
posed amendments  to  the  budget  request  for 
fiscal    1977   for   the   Department    of   Defense 
(With   accompanying  papers):    to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Services. 
Proposed    Legislation    by    the    Department 
OF  Defense 
A  letter  from  the  General  Counsel  of  the 
Department  of  Defense  to  amend  chapter  S 
of  title  37,  U.S.C,  to  adjust  the  pay  of  cadets 
and  midshipmen  at  the  MllUary.  Naval.  Air 
Force,  and  Coast  Guard  Academies,  and  for 
other  purposes  (with  accompanying  papers) : 
Jointly  by  unanimous  consent  to  the  Com- 
mittees on   Armed  Services  and  Commerce. 
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Mr  RIBICOFF.  Mr  PrebklcM,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  thai  a  ctimmunica- 
lion  from  the  Keneral  <oun.st'l  d!  iht-  De- 
partment of  LX'f eii.se  relative  to  chapter 
3  of  title  3".  United  States  Code,  be 
referred  jointly  to  the  Committees  on 
Armed  Servicer  and  Cutnmerre. 

The  PRESIDINCi  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  referred. 


which  were 


mist 
iltte( 

'*    J 
Statal 


the  Nllljela 
Territory  of 
on   Interior 


pfcrriTioNS 

The  ACTING  PKEaiUEflr  pro  tem- 
pore (Mr.  Metcalf)  laid  before  the  Sen 
ate  Uie  following  petitions, 
referred  as  indicated: 

Resolution  No  88  adopted  b; 
of  the  MarshaU  Islanda,  Trust 
the  Pacific;  to  the  Commltte 
and  Inaular  Affairs: 

■RESOLuno 

••Whereas,  the  tJnlted  Statai  and  Trust 
Territory  governments  have  gnored  the 
complaints  of  the  people  of  Mil  AtoU  about 
their    long-standing    problems;    and 

•Whereas.  It  Is  Increasingly  clear  that 
Americans  will  not  believe  th  i  Justice  of 
these  grievances  until  they  »e  Mill  for 
themselves;    therefore,  I 

"It  Is  resolved  by  the  MarshAlese  people 
through  Its  Marshall  Islands  Nllljela  In  23d 
RegiUar  Session.  197i).  that  the  lAilted  States 
Congress  Is  urged  to  send  Its  representatives 
to  Mill  Atoll  to  conduct  a  hearl^ig  with  the 
people  of  the  atoll  respecting  ithelr  com- 
plaints;   and 

••It  Is  further  resolved  that  a  certified 
copy  of  this  resolution  be  sent  tO<  the  presid- 
ing officer  of  each  House  of  the  United 
States  Congress,  to  the  Secretary  of  the 
United  States  Department  of  Interior,  to  the 
High  Commissioner  of  the  Trust  Territory  of 
the  Pacific  Islands,  to  the  District  Adminis- 
trator of  the  Marshall  Islands  Dtetrlct.  and 
to  the  magistrate  of  Mill  Atoll. •' 

Resolution  No.  6  adopted  by  the  Sub- 
Cabinet  of  the  Governor  of  the  Territory  of 
Guam;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services: 
"Resolution  No.  6 

"Be  It  resolved  by  the  Oovernpr  and  the 
Governor's  sub-cabinet :  ,' 

••Whereas,  the  United  States  N$vy.  has  an- 
nounced that  a  study  wUl  be  conducted  to 
determine  a  possible  Reductlc  i  in  Force 
(RIP)  at  the  Guam  Ship  Re]  air  Facility 
(SRP);    and 

•Whereas,  a  reduction  in  force  >r  closure  of 
SRF  would  affect  the  jobs  of  it  least  330 
employees;   and 

"Whereas,  the  loss  of  these  smployment 
positions  win  Increase  the  '  'errltory  of 
Guam's  unemployed  rolls  to  4.  00  and  the 
rate  of  unemployment  to  over  l4%;  and 

"Whereas,  the  multiplier  effect  on  the  loss 
of  Income  by  these  SRF  employfes  could  af- 
fect the  Government  of  Guam'9-tax  revenue 
by  over  6  million  dollars;  and 

■•Whereas,  the  Territory  of  Ou»m.  and  the 
People  of  Guam  cannot  afford  tt>  wlihstond 
the  Impact  of  such  a  reduction  In  force  due 
to  its  present  critical  fiscal  condition;  and 

"Whereas,  it  would  be  In  the  best  interest 
of  the  People  of  Guaun  and  In  ',h0  best  Inter- 
est of  the  defense  posture  of  tlie  United 
States  of  America  to  maintain  the  nuam 
Ship  Repair  Facility;  now.  therefore,  be  It 

'•Resolved,  that  the  Commissioners  nf  the 
•■•arlous  villages  and  members  of  the  Gover- 
nor's Sub-cabinet,  hereby  request  that  the 
United  States  Navy  reconsider  and  abandon 
anv  plans  to  close  or  reduce  the  workforce  at 
the  Guam  Ship  Repair  Facility,  due  to  Its 
devastating  economic  effect  on  the  Territory 
of  Guam:  and  be  it  further 

••Resolved,  that  the  Sub-cabUiet  request 
that  Congressman  Antonio  B.  Won  Pat  do 
everything  possible,  within  the  law.  to  pre- 


vent any  cloeure  or  reduction  In  force;  and 
be  It  further 

•Resolved,  that  when  Congressman  Mendel 
Davis  and  Congressman  Antonio  B  Won  Pat 
visit  Guam  In  April  to  study  the  effect  jf  the 
reduction,  the  Governor  invite  these  Con- 
greasmen  to  a  Special  Sub-cabinet  Meeting. 
so  that,  the  Commissioners  might  Impart  to 
these  Congressmen,  the  impact  as  seen  from 
the  village  level;  and  be  It  further 

•Resolved,  that  the  Governor  of  Guam,  the 
Lieutenant  Governor  of  Guam,  the  Commis- 
sioner and  Assistant  Commissioners  of 
Guam,  affix  theU  signatures  upon  this  Reso- 
lution, on  behalf  of  the  People  of  Guam, 
and  that  copies  of  this  same  Resolution  be 
transmitted  to  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  the  Secretary  of  Defense,  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Navy,  the  Speaker  of  the  United 
States  House  of  Representatives.  President 
pro  tempore  of  the  United  States  Senate,  the 
Chairmen  of  the  Armed  Forces  Committees 
of  the  United  States  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives,  to  Representatives  Mendel 
Davis  and  Antonio  B  Won  Pat.  the  Com- 
mander. Naval  Forces.  Marianas,  and  to  the 
Speaker  of  the  Thirteenth  Guam  Legisla- 
ture.•• 

House  Resolution  No  601  adopted  by  the 
House  of  Representatives  of  the  State  of 
Hawaii;  to  the  Committee  on  Commerce: 

'•HoosE  RrsoLtrriow  No.  601 
"Requesting    the    Congress    of    the    United 
States  to  conalder  the  eflects  of  the  Fed- 
eral  Communications   Commissions   decl- 
slDUS  on  State  Public  Utilities  ComnUsslona 
"Whereas,    the    objective    of    the    Federal 
Communications  Act  of  1934  la  to  assure  the 
widest    possible    availability    of    basic    tele- 
phone service  at  the  lowest  practicable  coet 
to  the  consumer;  and 

•  Whereas,  the  near-unlversallty  of  tele- 
phone service  In  the  United  States  attests  to 
the  wisdom  of  this  national  policy  of  promot- 
ing an  integrated  switched  communications 
network  with  end-to-end  service  responsi- 
bility; and 

••Whereas.  In  recent  years  the  Federal  Com- 
munications Commission,  which  was  created 
by  the  1934  Act.  made  several  decisions 
which  have  changed  the  traditional  service 
responsibility  of  the  telephone  industry;  and 
"Whereas,  the  Federal  Communications 
Commission's  policy  permits  the  direct  con- 
nection of  non-utlUty-provided  telephone  In- 
struments. PBXs.  and  other  typ<>8  of  V-nritnal 
equipment  to  the  telephone  network;  and 

"Whereas,  the  Federal  Corrununlcatlons 
Commission  also  permits  'specialized  com- 
mon carriers'  to  provide  Intercity  prlvatc- 
llne  telephone  service  over  selected  routes 
carrying  extremely  heavy  traffic  which  la 
highly  profitable;  and 

••Whereas,  these  policies  have  changed  the 
traditional  rate  structure  for  telepone  eerv- 
Icee;  and 

•Whereas,  these  changes  have  direct  Im- 
plications upon  State  Public  Utilities  Com- 
missions which  must  approve  changes  !n 
the  rate  structure;  now  therefore, 

•'Be  It  resolved  that  Congreae  is  requested 
to  recognize  the  responsibility  of  the  State 
Public  Utilities  Commission  to  set  local  rates 
for  telephone  service  and  to  institute  proce- 
dures whereby  the  Federal  Communications 
Commission  solicit  the  views  of  the  state 
conunlsslon  prior  to  making  policy  changes 
In  the  telephone  Industry;  and 

'•Bo  It  further  resolved  that  certified  copies 
of  this  Resolution  be  transmitted  to  U  S. 
Senators  Hiram  L  Fong  and  Daniel  K 
Inouye.  and  US.  Representatives  Spark  M. 
Matsunaga  and  Patsy  T  Mink,  and  U.S  Sen- 
ate President  Michael  J  Mansfield.  8p>eaker 
of  the  House  Carl  B  Albert.  Governor  George 
R.  Arlyoeht.  Director  of  Regulatory  Agencies 
Wayne  Mlnaml  and  the  Chairman  of  the 
State  Public  Utilities  Commission  Lorrln  W. 
DoUm." 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES  SUB- 
MITTED DURING  ADJOURN- 
MENT 

Under  autlionty  of  Uie  order  of 
May  13,  1967.  the  followmg  reports  of 
coinmittee-s  were  submitted  duruig  Uie 
adjournment: 

On  May  14.  1976: 

By  Mr.  HUMPHREY,  from  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Relations 

S.  3439  An  original  bill  to  amend  the 
Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961  and  the  For- 
eign Military  Sales  Act,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses i,Rept.  No   94  876). 

By  Mr.  PELL,  from  the  Committee  on  La- 
bor and  PubUc  Welfare 

S.  3440.  An  original  bill  to  amend  and  ex- 
tend the  National  Foundation  on  the  Arts 
and  Humanities  Act  of  1966.  to  provide  for 
the  improvement  of  museum  services,  to 
provide  for  cultural  challenge  programs,  an 
arts  program  and  an  American  bicentennial 
photography  and  film  project,  and  for  other 
purposes  (Rept   No.  94  8801 

By  Mr  McGEE.  from  the  Committee  on 
Post  Office  and  Civil  Service,  without  amend- 
ment: 

H.R.  3650  An  act  to  clarify  the  application 
of  section  8344  of  title  5.  United  SUtes  Code, 
relating  to  civil  service  annuities  and  pay 
upon  reemployment,  and  for  other  purposes 
(Rept   No  94-877). 

By  Mr  STENNIS,  from  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services,  with  an  amendment 

H  R.  12438  An  act  to  authorize  approprlu- 
tlons  during  the  fiscal  year  1977.  for  procure- 
ment of  aircraft,  missiles,  naval  vessels, 
tracked  combat  vehicles,  torpedoes,  and 
other  weapons,  and  research,  development, 
test  and  evaluation  for  the  Armed  Forres, 
and  to  prescribe  the  authorized  personnel 
strength  for  each  active  duty  component 
and  of  the  Selected  Reserve  of  each  Reserve 
component  of  the  Armed  Forces  and  of  civil- 
ian personnel  of  the  Department  of  Defense, 
and  to  authorize  the  military  training  stu- 
dent \obA8  and  for  other  pvirposes  (Rept.  No, 
94-878). 

Bv  Mr  JACKSON,  from  the  Comml'ter  en 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs,  with  amend- 
ments: 

S  3106.  A  bin  to  authorize  appropriations 
to  the  Energy  Research  and  Develr.pment  .^d- 
mlnlstratlon  In  accordance  with  sec  261  of 
the  Atomic  Energy  Art  of  IP.'iP.  as  amended, 
sec.  306  of  the  Energy  Reorganization  Act  of 
1974.  and  sec.  16  of  the  Federal  Nonnuclear 
Energy  Research  and  Development  Act  of 
1974,  and  for  other  purposes  Rept  No  94- 
879). 

By  Mr  PET.L,  from  the  ComrnTTTe'e  on 
Lalior  and  Public  Welfare.  wUho-it  recom- 
mendation : 

HR.  12838  An  art  to  extend  thf  National 
Foundation  on  the  Arts  and  Hunianltlefl  Act 
of  1965,  to  provide  for  thp  imprnvpment  rf 
museum  services,  to  establish  a  challpnce 
grant     program,     and     for     other     purp<^se8 

(Rept.  No.  94  snn 

By  Mr.  PELL,  from  the  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Public  Welfare,  with  an  amend- 
ment: 

S  2657.  A  bin  to  extend  the  H!k-h(>r  Fr!i;- 
catlon  Act  of  1965,  to  extend  and  revl.se  the 
■Vocational  Education  Act  of  1963.  and  for 
other  purposes  (Rept   No   94-882). 

By  Mr  NEI.SON,  from  the  rommlttee  on 
Labor  and  Pvihllc  Welfare,  vlth  an  amend- 
ment and  an  amendment  to  the  title: 

H.R  12987.  An  act  to  authorize  appropria- 
tions for  fiscal  year  i976.  and  for  the  period 
beginning  July  1  lFi76,  and  ending  Septem- 
ber 30,  1976.  for  carrvlng  out  title  VI  of  the 
Comprehensive  Employment  and  Training 
Act  of  1973.  and  for  other  pxirposes  (Rept. 
No   94-8831 

By  Mr,  SriiWKTKFR  from  the  Committee 
on  I,abor  and  Public  Welfare,  without  rec- 
ommendation : 

HR.  9019    An  act  to  amend  title  Xin  of 
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the  F*ubllc  Health  Servl-^p  Art  m  revise  and 
extend  the  program  for  the  establishment 
and  exparjilon  of  health  maintenance  orga- 
nizations tRept   No   94-884  1 

By  Mr  KENNEDY  from  the  Committee 
on  LalKDr  and  Public  Welfare,  with  an 
amendment: 

S.  2615.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Public  Health 
Service  Act  to  establish  the  President's  Com- 
mission for  the  protection  of  human  subjects 
Involved  In  biomedical  and  behavioral  re- 
search, and  for  other  purposes  (Rept.  No. 
94-885). 

By  Mr  KENT^DY.  from  the  Committee 
on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare  without  rec- 
ommendation: 

HR  5546  An  act  to  amend  the  P^ibllc 
Health  Service  Act  to  revise  and  extend  the 
programs  of  assistance  under  title  Vn  for 
training  in  the  health  profPs.sloi-.s,  to  revise 
the  National  Health  Service  Corps  program 
and  for  other  purposes  (Rept   No  94 -88C  i . 

By  Mr.  KENNEDY,  from  the  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Public  Welfare,  with  an  amend- 
ment: 

S  3239.  A  bU!  to  amend  the  Public  Health 
Service  Act  to  revl.se  and  extend  the  pro- 
grams of  assistance  under  title  VII  for  train- 
ing In  the  health  professions,  to  revise  the 
National  Health  Service  Corps  program,  and 
for  other  purposes   (Rept    No.  94-887). 

S  3202  A  bill  to  authorise  appropriations 
for  activities  of  the  National  Science  Founda- 
tion for  fiscal  year  1977.  and  for  other  pur- 
poses I  Rept    No   94  888  I 

Bt  Mr.  CRANSTON  .for  Mr  Kennkdy). 
from  the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public 
Welfare,  with  an  amendmer.t 

S  2548.  A  bill  to  revise  and  extend  the  au- 
thorizations of  appropriations  In  provisions 
of  title  XII  of  the  P^ibllr  Health  Service  Act 
relating  to  emergency  medical  services  sys- 
tems, and  for  other  purposes  (Rept.  No  94- 
889) 

Bv  Mr  KEN>rEDY.  from  the  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Pnjbllc  Welfare,  without  amend- 
ment: 

H.R  12566  An  act  authorLzlnp  appropria- 
tions to  the  National  Science  Foundation  for 
fiscal   vpar   1977   (Rept    N'^    94-890* 

By  Mr  CRANSTON  from  the  Committee  on 
Veterans'  Affairs,  with  an  amendment: 

HR.  3348  An  act  to  amend  title  38.  United 
States  Code  In  order  to  extend  and  improve 
t!ie  program  of  exchange  of  medical  Infonna- 
t'.oii  between  the  Veterans'  Administration 
and  the  medical  community,  and  for  other 
purpo#«s  (Rept.  No.  94-891 ) 

Bv  Mr  CRANSTON  (for  Mr  Hartkx),  from 
the  Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs,  with  an 
a.^lendment  and  an  amendment  to  the  title: 
H  R  10268.  An  act  to  amend  title  38  of  the 
United  States  C<xle  In  order  to  clarify  the 
purposes  for  which  the  .Administrator  of  Vet- 
era!^' Affairs  may  release  the  names  and  ad- 
dresses of  pre'sent  and  former  personnel  of 
the  armed  .sen-Ices  and  their  dependents 
(Rept    No    94-892). 

Bv  -Mr  HUMPHREY,  from  the  Coiximlttee 
on  Agriculture  and  Forestrv-,  with  an  amend- 
ment and  an  amendment  to  the  title: 

S.  3091.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Fore<!t  and 
Rangelanrt  P.pnewable  Resources  Planning 
Act  of  1974  (88  Stat.  476)  and  the  act  of 
June  4.  1897  i30  Stat,  35)  (Rept  No  94-893)  , 
By  Mr  DOLE,  from  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture  and  Forestry,  with  an  amend- 
ment and  an  amendment  to  the  title: 

S  3051  A  bill  to  amend  the  Commodity 
Futures  Trading  Commission  Act  of  1974.  and 
for  other  purposes    (Rept.  No    94—894). 

By  Mr  EASTLAND,  from  the  Committee 
on  Agriculture  and  Forestry,  with  an 
amendment: 

S  2081  A  bni  to  provide  for  furthering 
the  conservation,  protection,  and  enhance- 
ment of  the  Nation's  land  water,  and 
related  resources  for  sustained  use.  and  for 
other  purposes  (Rept.  No    94-895) 


By  Mr  STEVENS,  from  the  Committee  on 
Poet  Office  and  ClvU  Service,  with  an  amend- 
ment to  the  preamble: 

H  J.  Res.  92.  A  Joint  resolution  relating  to 
the  publication  of  economic  and  social 
statistics  .'or  .Americans  of  Spanish  origin 
or  descent    (Rept,   No.  94 -896  i  , 

By  Mr  PA.STORE,  from  the  Joint  Com- 
mittee on  Atomic  Enere>-.  with  an  amend- 
ment and  an  amendment  to  the  title: 

S  2035.  A  btU  to  authorize  cooperative 
arrangements  with  private  enterprise  for  the 
provision  of  facilities  for  the  production  ar.d 
enrichment  of  uranium  enriched  in  the 
lsotope-235.  to  provide  for  authorization  of 
contract  authority  therefore,  to  provide  a 
procedure  for  prior  congressional  re^new  and 
approval  of  propo.^ed  arraneements.  and  for 
other   purposes    (Rept.   No     94— 897 1 

By  Mr.  CANNON,  from  the  Committee  on 
Commerce,   with   amendments: 

S  266!.  A  bin  to  amend  the  Independent 
Sa'ety  Board  Act  of  1974,  to  authorL"?  addi- 
tional appropriations,  and  for  other  purposes 
(Rept  No  94-8981 

On  May  15    1976 

By  Mr  WILLIAMS,  from  the  Committee 
on  Lab'ir  and  Public  Welfare,  without 
amendment : 

S  3070.  A  bill  to  amend  section  114,  tl<-le 
18.  United  States  Code,  so  that  Federal  Mine 
Safety  Inspector.s  will  be  protected  by 
criminal  statutes   (Rept.  No.  94—899), 


NEW  YORK  CITY  LOAN  PRO- 
GRAM—REPORT OF  THE  COM- 
MITTEE ON  BANKING.  HOUSING 
AST)  URBAN  AFFAIRS— (S.  REPT. 
NO.  94-9001 

Mr  PROXMIRE  submltte(3  a  report 
entitled  "Report  on  the  New  York  City 
Loan  Program"  from  the  Committee  or. 
Banking,  Housing  and  Urban  Affairs,  to- 
gether with  additional  views,  which  was 
ordered  to  be  printed. 


NATIONAL  AERONAUTICS  ANT) 
SPACE  ADMINISTRATION  AU- 
THORIZATION. 1977— CONFER- 
ENCE    REPORT     (REPT.     NO      94- 

901  > 

Mr.  MOSS  submitted  a  report  of  the 
committee  of  conference  on  the  disagree- 
ing votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the 
amendment  of  the  Senate  to  the  bill 
•H.R.  124531  to  authorize  appropriations 
to  the  National  Aeronautics  and  Space 
Administration  for  research  and  devel- 
opment, construction  of  facilities,  and 
re.'^earch  and  program  management,  and 
for  other  purpose-'^,  which  was  ordered  to 
be  printed. 


HOUSE  BILLS  REFERRED 

The  following  bills  were  each  read 
twice  by  their  titles  and  referred  as 
indicated : 

H.R  5071.  An  act  to  amend  section  584  of 
the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  with  re- 
spect to  the  treatment  of  affiliated  banks  for 
piu-poses  of  the  common  trust  fund  provi- 
sions of  such  Code;  to  the  Committee  on 
Finance 

HR  7228.  An  act  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  permit  the  authorl- 
ratlon  of  means  other  than  stamps  on  con- 
tainers of  distilled  spirits  as  evidence  of  tax 
p>ayment    to  the  Committee  on  Finance 

HH  8283.  An  act  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  with  respect  to  the 
type  of  flavors  which  may  be  used  on  bonded 


wine  cellar  premises  In  the  production  of  spe- 
cial natural  wines:  to  the  Committee  on 
Finance 

HJl  12835  An  act  to  amend  the  Voca- 
tional Education  Act  of  1963,  to  extend  the 
authorization  of  appropriations  for  the  Na- 
tional Institute  of  Education  and  establish 
priorities  on  which  resources  of  the  Institute 
VS.-111  be  concentrated,  to  make  certain  techni- 
cal and  perfecting  amendments  to  the  Edu- 
cation Amendments  of  1974  'Public  Law  93- 
380  I ,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare 

H.R  13396  An  act  to  authorize  appropria- 
tions to  the  International  Trade  Commission 
for  fiscal  year  1977.  t.o  pro-.lde  for  greater  ef- 
ficlen-^y  in  the  administration  of  such  Com- 
mission, and  to  provide  for  the  continuation 
of  certain  reports  by  such  Commission  re- 
garding synthetic  organic  chemicals:  to  the 
Committee  on  P^nar.ce 

H.R  13501  An  act  t<j  extend  or  remove  cer- 
tain time  limitations  and  make  other  admin- 
istrative improvements  in  the  medicare  pro- 
gram under  title  XVIII  of  the  Social  Secu- 
rity Act;  to  the  Committee  on  Fiiiance 


ENROLLED   BILL   PRESENTED 

The  Secretary  of  the  Senate  reported 
that  today.  May  17.  1976,  he  presented 
to  the  President  of  the  L'nit^i  States  the 
following  enrolled  bill: 

S  510  Ar.  act  to  amend  the  Federal  Food. 
Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act  to  provide  for  the 
safety  and  effectiveness  of  medical  devices 
intended  for  human  use  and  for  other 
purposes. 


INTRODUCTION    OF   BILLS   AND 
JOINT  RESOLLTIONS 

Tlie  following  bills  and  joint  resolu- 
tions were  mtroduced,  read  the  first  time 
and.  by  imanimous  consent,  the  second 
time,  and  referred  as  indicat.ed 

By   Mr    HUMPHREY,   from   the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Relations: 

S.  3439.  An  original  bill  to  amend  the  For- 
eign Assistance  Act  of  1961  and  the  Foreigi: 
Military  Sales  .Act,  and  for  other  purposes. 
Placed  on  the  Calendar 

By  Mr,  PELL,  from  the  Committee  on 
Labor  and   Public  Welfare: 

S  3440  An  original  bill  to  amend  and  ex- 
tend the  National  Foundation  on  the  Arts 
and  Humanities  .Act  of  1965  to  provide  for 
the  improvement  of  museum  services  to  pro- 
vide for  ctiltural  challenge  programs,  an  arts 
program  and  an  .American  bicentennial  pho- 
tography and  film  project,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses   Placed  on  the  Calendar 

(The  above  original  bills  were  reported  on 
May  14    1976,  during  the  ad.'curnment.) 

By    Mr.    HUGH    SCOTT    (for    himself 
and  Mr.  Mansfuxd)  ; 

S  3441,  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Architect 
of  the  Capitol  to  perform  certain  work  on 
and  maintain  the  historical  sections  of  the 
CongTes,<^ionaI  Cemetery  for  a  two-year  period, 
and  to  authorize  a  study  by  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  to  formulate  proposals  for 
renovation  and  permanent  maintenance  of 
such  sections  by  the  United  States  Referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs, 

By  Mr.  B.ARTLETT: 

S  3442  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Richard  A.  S 
Moore  Referred  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr,  NUNN: 

S,  3443,  A  bill  amending  title  ."^  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  improve  agency  rule- 
making by  expanding  the  opportunities  for 
public  participation,  by  creating  procedures 
for  congressional  review  of  agency  rales,  and 
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by  exjiandln?  Judlcl&l  review,  and  for  other 
purpuses.  R«!erred  to  the  Coinnilttee  on  Uie 
JvidUlHrv 


STATEMENTS      ON      INTRODUCED 
BILLS  AND  JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

By  Mr  HUGH  S<"OTT  (for  him- 
self and  Mr    Mansfiklp^: 

S.  3441.  A  blU  to  authorize  to  Archi- 
tect of  the  Capitol  to  perform  certain 
work  on  and  maintain  tlie  historical  sec- 
tions of  the  Congressional  Cemetery  for 
a  2-year  period,  and  to  authorize  a  study 
by  the  Secretarj-  of  the  Interior  to 
formulate  proposals  for  renovation  and 
permanent  maintenance  of  such  sections 
by  the  United  States.  Referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Interior  ana  Insular 
Affairs. 

Mr.  HUGH  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  in 
this  Bicentennial  Year.  I  a.sk  my  col- 
leagues to  project  ahead  a  cenlury  to  the 
trlcentennlal.  What  would  be  your  reac- 
tion to  a  newspaper  story  in;  2076  AD. 
about  Arlington  National  Ceifetery  that 
told  of  vandaLs  tipping  over  gtavestones. 
grave  robbers  rifling  through  coCBns. 
weeds  growing  waist  high,!  and  real 
estate  speculators  drawing  \Ai  plans  to 
turn  the  site  into  a  high -rise  jcondomin- 
luin  complex?  > 

I  know  all  would  find  .such  A  story  out- 
rageous and  Implausible.  <  ine  would 
think  that  our  honored  deac  deserve  a 
less  Inglorious  fate.  Yet.  that  s  precisely 
the  fate  that  has  befallen  the  Americans 
who  are  buried  in  our  flra ,  national 
cemetery.  This  cemetery,  now  called  the 
Congressional  Cemetery.  Is  looited  in  the 
Nation's  Capital.  It  served  (|s  the  na- 
tional cemetery  until  Arlington  Na- 
tional Cemetery  was  established  after 
thf  Civil  War. 

In  addition  to  the  sailors,  marines, 
.soldiers,  and  the  21  female  war  workers 
killed  in  the  explosion  at  the  Federal 
Arsenal  during  the  Civil  War,  many  of 
our  other  Illustrious  dead  are  burled  in 
the  Congressional  Cemetery.  The  list 
of  those  burled  there  reads  like  a  Who's 
Who  of  famous  Americans:  Vice  Presi- 
dents, Senators,  Representatives,  signers 
of  the  Declaration  of  Independence.  Su- 
preme Court  Justices,  admirals  and 
generals,  six  Indian  chiefs.  J.  Edgar 
Hoover,  and  John  Philip  Souja  It  also 
serves  as  the  final  resting  placi  for  many 
Confederate  soldiers  who  dledjn  Federal 
prison-of-war  camps.  ! 

The  cemetery  encompa.ssesj  a  30-acre 
site  overlooking  the  AnacostJi  River  17 
city  blocks  from  the  Capitot  Building. 
Last  fall  a  number  of  college  students 
from  my  fraternity  spent  tlieir  Labor 
Day  weekend  with  hoes,  shovels,  and 
lawnmowers.  In  an  attempt  to  restore 
the  cemetery's  faded  glory.  I>e6plte  their 
effort,  the  cemetery  continues  to  de- 
teriorate. The  U.S.  Marine  (^orps  and 
other  groups  have  also  provided  assist- 
ance. These  haphazard  volunleer  main- 
tenance efforts,  though  useful.bre  inade- 
quate. Congress  must  undertajce  a  long- 
term  solution  and  recognize  Its  respon- 
sibility in  caring  for  our  first  national 
cemetery.  In  this  historic  year  we  must 
show  proper  tribute  for  the  fallen  patri- 
ot.-, and  the  principles  for  v^^lch  they 
lived,  fought,  and  died. 


Toward  this  end.  Senator  M.ANSFiEi.n 
and  I  have  introduced  let,'i.=lation  that 
would  authorize  the  Architect  of  the 
Capitol  to  spend  up  to  $250,000  for  the 
next  2  years  to  do  what  in  his  expert 
oplrJon  is  necessary  to  stabilize  the  de- 
terioration of  the  historic  section  of  the 
cemetery.  In  addition,  the  legislation 
would  provide  $50,000  to  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  to  enable  him  to  undertake 
a  study  and  formulate  proposals  for  ren- 
ovation and  perpetual  maintenance  of 
the  historic  sections  of  the  cemetery. 

A  country  that  forgets  Its  past  can 
have  no  future.  We  hope  that  you  will 
Join  In  this  effort  to  correct  what  is  in 
effect  a  national  disgrace. 

At  this  time  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  this  bill  be  printed  In  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows : 

8.  3441 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Houfie  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica in  Congress  assembled.  That  (a)  subject 
to  the  provisions  of  Bubsectlon  (b),  the 
Architect  of  the  Capitol  la  authorized  to  per- 
form such  work  a.^  may  be  necessary  to  pre- 
vent further  deterioration  of,  and  to  main- 
tain, those  sections  of  the  cemetery  located 
in  the  District  of  Columbia  known  as  the 
Congres-slonal  Cemetery  which  are  of  histor- 
ical stgnlflcance,  including  those  sections  In 
which  former  Members  of  the  Senate  and 
House  of  Representatives  are  burled 

(b)  Before  commencing  any  work  under 
subjection  (a),  the  Architect  of  the  Capitol 
shall  obtain  the  consent  and  approval  of  the 
person  or  persons  who  have  legal  respon- 
sibility for  the  rare  and  maintenance  of  the 
cemetery  and  shall  enter  into  such  agree- 
ments with  them  as  may  be  necessary  to  carry 
out  the  provl.slons  of  such  subsection.  Such 
agreements  shall  Include  provisions  protect- 
ing the  liability  of  the  Architect  of  the  Capi- 
tol and  the  employees  of  his  Office 

(c)  To  carry  out  the  provisions  of  subsec- 
tion (a),  there  are  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated the  sum  of  $175,000  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  September  30,  1977,  and  the  sum  of 
$75,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  September 
30.  1978. 

Sec.  2.  (a)  The  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
shall  conduct  a  study  for  the  purpose  of 
formulating  proposals  for  renovation  and 
permanent  maintenance  by  the  United  States 
of  those  historical  sections  of  the  Congres- 
sional Cemetery  referred  to  In  the  first  sec- 
tion of  this  Act.  The  Secretary  shall  report 
the  results  of  such  study  to  the  Senat^e  and 
the  House  of  Representatives  not  later  than 
September  30.  1977. 

(b)  To  carry  out  the  provisions  of  subsec- 
tion (a),  there  Is  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated the  sum  of  $50,000  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  September  30.  1977. 


BvMr.  NUNN: 
S.  3443.  A  bill  amending  title  5  of  the 
United  Stntes  Code  to  improve  agency 
rulemaking  by  expanding  the  oppor- 
tunities for  public  participation,  by  cre- 
ating procedures  for  congressional  re- 
view of  agency  rules,  and  by  expanding 
judicial  review,  and  for  other  purposes. 
Referred  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

ADMINISTRATE    aiTLKMAKINO    aETORM    ACT    OF 
1976 

Mr.  NUNN.  Mr.  President,  I  am  today 
introducing  the  Administrative  Rule- 
making Reform  Act  of  1976,  a  bill  de- 
signed to  expand  public  participation  In 


the  Federal  rev:ulator>'  process  and  to 
provide  for  congressional  review  of  rules 
and  regulations. 

I  also  am  liUroduclng  the  text  of  this 
bill  as  an  amendmf-nt  to  S.  2716.  the 
ReKul.itory  Limitation  Act,  which  I  in- 
troductxl  hist  year  and  which  is  pending 
In  the  Committee  on  Gtivernment  Oper- 
ations. S.  2716  provides  for  a  con- 
gre.sslonal  veto  of  proposed  rules  and 
regulations. 

The  AdmlnL'^tratlve  Rulemaking  Re- 
form Act  of  1976  h.as  been  developed  and 
refined  In  the  Hou.se  of  Representatives 
by  RepresenUitlve  Walter  Flowers'  Ju- 
diciary Subcommlllee  on  Administrative 
Practices.  The  bill  has  been  reported  by 
the  full  House  Judlriary  Committee  and 
Ls  now  pending  In  the  House  Rules  Com- 
mittee. The  bill  I  Introduce  today  is 
identical  to  H  R  12048  as.  rcporU'd  by 
the  Judiciary  Committee. 

Tlie  fundamental  concept  of  thLs  legl.'^- 
lation — a  congressional  veto  of  proposed 
rules  and  regulations — has  been  cham- 
pioned in  the  House  by  my  fellow  Geor- 
gian. Representative  Elliott  Levitas, 
who  deserves  much  credit  for  this 
legislation 

The  Committee  on  Government  Oper- 
ations begins  hearings  thl.'^  week  on  con- 
gressional oversight  of  the  regulatory 
process,  and  Representative  Levitas  is 
.scheduled  to  be  one  of  our  witnesses.  I 
look  forward  to  his  testimony. 

Last  February  Congressman  Levitas 
Joined  me  and  my  Subcommittee  on 
Oversight  Procedures  at  a  field  hearing 
In  Atlanta  on  the  Impact  of  Federal  reg- 
ulations and  administrative  actions.  We 
received  testimony  from  a  number  of 
distinguished  Georgians  who  told  us 
about  the  burdens  of  Federal  regula- 
tions, especially  In  the  areas  of  job 
safety,  the  environment,  health,  educa- 
tion, and  consumer  product  safety. 
Their  experiences  convinced  me  that  we 
must  reform  our  regulatory  process  m 
order  to  accomplish  the  worthy  goaLs  of 
fundamental  legislation — such  as  en- 
vironmental protection  and  job  safety— 
without  unnecessary  burdens  on  the  pri- 
vate sector  and  without  adverse  impact 
on  the  economy. 

I  fully  recognize  that  regulatory  re- 
form will  not  be  easy  to  accomplish  and 
tha»  more  than  one  approach  to  the 
problem  may  have  to  be  adopted.  Our 
hearings  In  the  Government  Operations 
Committee  will  explore  .several  different 
approaches,  one  of  which  Is  the  con- 
gressional veto  embodied  in  S  2716,  An- 
other is  the  timetable  approach  advo- 
cated by  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Illinois  (Mr.  Percy)  and  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  West  Virginia  'Mr. 
Byrd>  in  their  bill.  S.  2812. 

In  my  estlmAtlon,  the  congressional 
veto  approach  merely  opens  another 
avenue  by  which  Congress  can  exercise 
Its  legislative  powers  and  carry*  out  Its 
oversight  responsibilities.  After  all.  the 
regulatory  agencies  issue  rules  in  the 
performance  of  quasi-legislative  powers 
delegated  them  by  Congress,  and  the 
veto  process  permits  Congress  to  have 
the  last  say  about  how  these  powers  are 
carried  out. 

Professors    Nathaniel    E     Gonzansky 
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and  Frank  P.  Samford  of  Emory  Uni- 
versity In  Atlanta  testified  In  the  House 
about  the  congressional  veto  provision. 
They  said  that : 

Such  an  approach  peem.*;  to  be  a  simple 
proposal  for  preventing  abuses  of  the  ad- 
mlnLstratUe  process  It  does  not  seek  to  strip 
tlie  agencle.s  of  their  power  but.  ratlier.  Im- 
pUcltly  recognizes  that  a  modern  govern- 
ment would  find  It  very  d!*nrult  to  operate 
without  adniinLstratlve  agencies  exercising 
discretionary  authority  Instead.  It  provlde.s 
for  a  modes'  congre^lonal  input  mro  the 
process  A  Hou.-,e  of  Congres-s  could  not  on 
Its  own  amend,  modify,  or  mandate  admin- 
istrative rul&«:  It  could  only  veto  a  rule  and. 
that,  only  by  means  of  a  resolution  passed 
by  the  full  Hou.se  or  Senate  One  would  not 
anticipate  that  this  power  would  be  exer- 
ci-sed  frequently,  although  the  possibility  of 
lt>s  exercise  would  operate  to  constrain  the 
agencies  In  certain  ln.stances  If  one  be- 
lieves that  administrators  Rho\ild  be  subject 
to  some  control  bv  elected  offlclaLs,  this  in- 
fluence can  only  be  regarded  as  salutary 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  a  scrtlon-by-section  analysis 
of  the  Adminb^tratlve  Rulemaking  Re- 
form Act  of  1976  and  the  text  of  the  bill 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 

Tliere  being  no  ob,)ection.  the  mate- 
rials were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

StCTION-BT-SErTTON      ANALTSI.S ADMINISTRA- 
TIVE   RULEMAKI.NC    ReTOKM    ACT    OF    1976 
SECTION    1 

The  popular  name  of  the  Act  Is  to  be  the 
"Administrative  Rulemaking  Reform  Act  of 
1970". 

SECTION    2 

Subsection  (a)  amends  section  551  of  title 
5  to  revise  the  definition  of  "rule'  as  ba,sicallv 
"aui  agency  statement  of  general  applicabil- 
ity". Also  as  required  by  new  chapter  8  on 
congressional  review,  •'e^ierger.cy  rvUe"  Is  de- 
fined as  a  rule  of  temporary  elTectlveness 
without  the  usual  notice  and  comment  proce- 
dure upon  specific  agency  findings  of  neces- 
sity. 

A  new  paragraph  (6)  defines  "ratemaklng 
and  cognate  proceedings"  by  Including  pres- 
ent language  which  now  Includes  this  t>-pe 
of  activity  within  the  meaning  of  "rule". 

Subsection  (b)  adds  to  'rulemaking"  In 
section  556(d)  the  term  "ratemaklng  and 
cognate  proceedings"  concerning  submission 
of  written  evidence. 

Subsection  (c)  makes  the  same  amend- 
ment to  section  557 'bl  Including  "ratemak- 
Inu  and  cot^nato  proceedings"  with  "rulemak- 
ing" for  exceptions  to  the  requirement  of  Ini- 
tial decisions. 

SECTION    3 

Tl.ls  section  revises  section  553  on  rule- 
making. 

Subsection  (a)(1)  restricts  the  present  ex- 
ception for  notice  and  comment  rulema'K- 
ing  for  military  or  foreign  affairs  func- 
tions to  those  functions  authorized  "under 
criteria  established  by  Executive  Order  to  be 
kept  secret  In  the  Interest  of  national  de- 
fense or  foreign  policy"  which  is  properlv  so 
classified. 

Subsection  la)  (2)  would  delete  the  pres- 
ent exceptions  for  "public  property  loans, 
grants,   benefits,   or  contracts." 

Subsection  (b)ll)(A)  is  amended  to  add 
to  the  present  requirement  for  notice  of  pro- 
pMjeed  rulemaking  in  the  Federal  Register  the 
reqiUrement  that  agencle.s  make  a  rea-^nable 
attempt  to  Inform  those  likely  to  be  affected 
by  the  proposed  action,  or,  representative 
members  of  large  groups.  Present  language 
concerning  personal  service  or  actual  notice 
Is   transferred   to  subsection    (bUl)iB). 

Subsection  (b){l)(B)  contains  present 
language  of  663(b)  dispensing  with  notice  In 


case  of  personal  service  or  actual  notice  In 
accordance  with  law. 

Subsection  (b)  (2)  revises  the  present  lan- 
guage of  (b)  as  to  the  contents  of  the  notice 
of  rulemaking,  with  a  new  requirement  of 
statement  of  the  "projected  effective  date  of 
rules",  and  an  added  requirement  In  (B)  of 
a  statement  of  the  purpose  of  the  proposed 
rulemaking. 

The  three  Items  (C),  (D),  and  (E)  add  re- 
quirements for  the  notice  Including  a  de- 
scription of  the  subjecte  of  the  rulemaking 
and  of  the  major  Issues,  text  of  the  proposed 
rule,  and  Identification  of  studies  which  the 
agency  Intends  to  rely  upon. 

Subsection  (b)  (3)  provides  exceptions  to 
the  notice  and  comment  procedure.  While 
retaining  an  exception  for  rules  of  agency 
organl7atlon.  practice  or  procedure.  It  does 
not  contain  an  exception  for  interpretive 
rtiles  or  .statements  of  genera',  agency  policy. 
An  exception  Is  provided  for  rules  of  a 
"routine  nature"  or  "insignificant  Impact." 
Presently,  the  exception  Is  that  for  "good 
cause"  the  agency  must  find  that  these  pro- 
cedures are  "Impracticable,  unnecessary,  or 
contrary  to  the  public  Interest".  An  excep- 
tion Is  provided  for  emergency  rules. 

An  agency  may  Invite  differing  points  of 
view,  may  create  advisory  committees,  or  use 
other  means  to  obtain  suggestions  on  rule- 
making prior  to  giving  notice  of  that  rule- 
making. 

Subsection  (c)  fixes  a  minimum  of  45  days 
for  notl'-e  of  rulemaking.  Written  statements 
are  to  be  received  with  the  right  to  hold  oral 
presentations.  It  further  defines  the  require- 
ments for  the  person  or  persons  who  shall 
preside  at  any  such  hearing  .'\n  apenry  is 
authorised  to  utilize  an  appropriate  pro- 
cedure for  resolution  of  a  "significant  con- 
troversy over  a  factual  Issue  "  Tlie  agency 
would  then  be  required  to  state  Its  resolu- 
tion of  the  Issue  and  Its  rea-sons.  A  new- 
requirement  provides  for  maintenance  of 
a  file  for  each  rulemaking  proceeding  to- 
gether with  an  outline  of  Items  to  be  In- 
cluded. 

New  subsection  (d)  Is  an  expansion  of 
present  language  of  5  553 fc)  requiring  a 
statement  of  the  basis  and  purpose  of 
adopted  rules.  The  new  requirement':  would 
Include  a  statement  of  the  purpose,  the  legal 
authority  for  the  rule.  st.ateme!its  r"nuired 
by  law.  and  al«o  a  requirement  that  the  rule- 
making file  contain  a  statement  of  the  rea- 
sons for  reiectlng  points  raised  In  opposi- 
tion to  the  rule. 

New  subsection  (d)(2)  would  bar  adop- 
tion of  a  rule  "substantially  different"  from 
the  proposed  rule  unless  Interested  per.sons 
were  apprised  of  the  differences  and  given 
an  opportunity  to  comment. 

Ne-.v  subsection  (el  is  a  revision  of  pres- 
ent subsection  (d)  on  rules  with  Immediate 
effect  on  publication  or  service.  These  In- 
clude a  rule  which  grants  or  recognizes 
an  exemption  or  relieves  a  restriction,  and 
a  rule  exempt  from  public  notice  and  coin- 
ment  under  sub.section  (b)  (3);  that  Is,  rules 
of  agency  organization,  practice  or  procedure 
"routine  nature"  or  "Insignificant  impact" 
or  emergency  rules  which  may  also  be  ef- 
fective immediately. 

As  to  other  rules,  the  effective  date  Is  to 
be  governed  by  sectlotis  602(a)  and  603(b) 
in  the  congressional  review  chapter. 

Subsection  (f)  concerns  the  commence- 
ment of  rulema>;ir:g  procedures  upon  Issu- 
ance of  an  emergency  rule.  There  Is  a  limit 
of  60  dajrs  for  public  comment  with  pro- 
vision for  an  additional  30  days  if  found 
necessary.  The  rule  is  then  to  be  issxied  with- 
in 30  days.  Finally  it  Is  provided  that  the 
emergency  nile  is  to  expire  in  210  days  or 
upon  the  effective  date  of  a  final  rule 

Subsection  ig)  provides  that  when  rules  by 
st.Tute  are  required  to  be  made  on  t.he  record 
after  hearing,  sections  556  and  557  are  to 
apply  to  significant  Issues  of  fact  in  dispute. 
Instead  of  subsections  (b),  (c)   and  (d)   of 


revised  section  553  Present  subsection  ic) 
has  similar  language  but  does  not  have  the 
reference  to  "significant  Issues  of  fact  in 
dispute." 

Subrection  (h)  Is  essentially  a  restatement 
of  present  subsection  (g)  on  the  right  to 
petition  for  a  rule's  Issuance,  amendment  or 
repeal. 

Subsection  li)  provides  language  somewhat 
similar  to  that  found  In  the  Federal  Register 
Act  (44  use  1507)  and  the  Freedom  of  In- 
formation Act  1 5  TSC  552)  ae  to  the  effect 
of  a  rule  which  falls  to  comply  with  the 
section 

SECTION     4 

Section  4  of  the  bill  adds  a  new  chapter 
6  to  title  5  of  the  United  States  Code  con- 
cerning congressional  review  of  agency  rule 
making. 

.Vctr  f'ection  601  defines  terms  applicable  to 
the  chapter  and  with  limited  exceptions  In- 
corporates the  definitions  of  section  551  of 
chapter  5  on  administrative  procedure.  The 
terms  "rule"  and  "emergency  rule"  are  sub- 
ject to  certain  limited  exceptions  which  are 
also  found  In  the  rulemaking  provisions  of 
section  553.  The  term  "promulgation"  means 
filing  with  the  Office  of  Federal  Register  for 
publication. 

Section  602  provides  for  resolutions  of  dis- 
approval. Upon  promulgation,  a  copy  of  a 
rule  Is  to  be  transmitted  to  the  Secretary  of 
the  Senate  and  the  Clerk  of  the  House  A 
promulgated  rule  (other  than  an  emergency 
rule)  will  not  go  into  effect  If  both  Housee 
of  Congress  adopt  a  concurre.-.t  resolution 
disapproving  the  rule.  A  rule  will  also  be  dis- 
approved if  one  House  adopts  the  concur- 
rent resolution  within  50  days  and  the  other 
House  fails  to  take  adverse  action  on  the  res- 
olution. 

If  no  committee  of  either  House  ha£  re- 
ported such  a  ror.:urrent  resolution  or  has 
been  discharged  within  60  calendar  days  or 
neither  House  has  passed  it,  the  rule  may 
go  into  effect  If  any  of  those  events  occur 
and  the  resolution  Is  not  disapproved  It 
can  go  into  effect  not  sooner  than  90  daya 
after  promulgation 

In  the  absence  of  a  statute  modifying  the 
agency's  powers,  the  agency  may  not  promul- 
gate a  new  rule  or  an  emergency  rule  identi- 
cal to  one  disapproved  under  the  section. 
After  such  disapproval,  the  procedures  for 
rule  on  that  subject  proposed  within  less 
than  12  months  may  be  limited  to  changes 
In  the  rule. 

Section  603^  a  i  provides  that  either  House 
can  pas.=  a  resolution  directing  an  agency  to 
reconsider  an  existing  rule  other  than  an 
emergency  rule  i  or  a  proposed  rule  If  such 
a  resolution  is  adopted  by  either  House  with- 
in 90  calendar  days  of  continuous  session 
after  promulgation,  a  new  rule  will  not  go 
Into  effect  and  the  agency  must  then  re- 
consider the  rule  and  within  60  days  either 
withdraw  or  rep:-omulgat€  the  rule  or  It  will 
lapse  A  repromulgated  rule  is  subject  to  the 
congressional  review  provlslo:;S  of  Chapter  6. 

If.  within  60  days  of  promulgation,  a  com- 
mittee of  either  House  has  net  reported  a 
resolution  for  reconsideration  or  has  not 
been  discharged  within  60  days  after  prom- 
ulgation, the  rule  goes  into  effect.  If  a  com- 
mittee ha.s  reported  or  has  been  discharged 
and  the  resolution  does  rot  pa-ss  the  House 
concerned,  the  rule  may  go  into  effect  in  90 
days. 

Subsection  603(c)  of  section  603  concerns 
resolutions  for  reconsideration  of  rules  which 
have  gone  Into  effect.  If.  after  180  days  of 
pa.s.sage  of  such  a  resolution  the  rule  has 
not  been  repromulgated,  the  rule  shall  lapse 
Prior  to  60  days  before  repromulgatlon  the 
agency  must  give  notice  of  the  repromulga- 
tion  proceedint's,  and  the  notice  and  pro- 
ceeding must  comply  with  section  553  ibl 
and  (c)  as  to  procedures  for  rulemaking, 
(The  exceptions  in  552 ib)  (3)  will  not  be  ap- 
plicable,) Rules  repromulgated  within  180 
days  of  passage  of  the  reconi-lderatlon  reso- 
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Uitlon  take  effect  as  provided  !n  section  602 
(a),  and  during  the  period  fixed  for  con- 
K'rewilonal  review,  the  recunaldered  T\}Xt  ma^ 
remain  In  effect. 

Subsection  (d)  makes  It  clear  that  a  con- 
current resolution  of  dlAapproval  supersedes 
a  resoUitlon  for  reconsideration  of  the  same 
rule  or  a  part  thereof 

Section  604  provides  that  where  a  law 
places  a  time  limit  for  rule  making  and  a 
concurrent  resolution  of  disapproval  passes 
the  Congress,  the  agency  must  adopt  the  rule 
and  the  time  limit  In  the  specific  statute 
Is  to  apply  to  the  renewed  rulemaking  from 
the  rate  of  final  approval  of  either  type  of 
resolution. 

Section  605  provides  for  the  computation 
of  "calendar  days  of  contlnuotis  session  of 
Congress"  as  that  term  Is  used  In  chapter  6. 
The  period  Is  interrupted  only  by  a  sine  die 
adjournment,  but  days  in  which  either  House 
Is  not  In  session  because  of  an  adjournment 
of  more  than  3  days  to  a  day  certain  are  to 
be  excluded  from  the  computation. 

Section  606(a)  provides  for  the  congres- 
sional procedure  for  the  consideration  of  res- 
olutions of  disapproval  and  for  r«consldera- 
tlon  and  states  that  the  provLslijns  of  the 
section  are  enacted  as  an  exercise  i)f  the  rule 
making  power  of  the  Senate  and  tl  e  House  of 
Representatives  and  are  to  be  dee  ned  a  part 
of  the  rules  of  each  House  whll  recogniz- 
ing the  Constitutional  right  of  el  her  Hou.se 
to  change  Its  rules.  The  provlsl  ina  of  the 
section  are  to  be  applicable  only  v  1th  respect 
to  the  procedure  to  be  followed  by  S8w:h  House 
In  the  c&M  at  resolutions  descrl  led  In  sec- 
tion 602  [disapproval  of  proposed  rules)  and 
section  603   [reconsideration  of  ri  les[. 

Subsection  (b)n)  requires  that^esolutlons 
of  disapproval  and  resolutions  fof  reconsid- 
eration of  a  rule  are  to  be  Unmillately  re- 
ferred to  the  standing  commlt|ee  having 
oversight  and  legislative  respons||)lllty  over 
the  agency. 

In  subsection  (b)(21  of  sectloft  606  It  U 
provided  that  a  committee  may  be  discharged 
of  a  concurrent  resolution  of  disapproval  or 
a  resolution  for  reconsideration.  As  to  con- 
current resolutions  of  disapproval  of  a  pro- 
posed rule  under  section  6n2(a)  or  a  resolu- 
tion for  reconsideration  of  a  proposed  rule 
under  602(b) .  a  committee  can  be  discharged 
of  consideration  after  46  "calendar  days  of 
continuous  session"  from  referral  of  either 
type  of  resolution.  A  committee  4tan  be  dis- 
charged from  consideration  of  av  resolution 
for  reconsideration  of  an  effectl  vol  rule  under 
section  603(c)  when  90  such  days  ilapse  from 
date  of  referral.  ' 

When  a  concurrent  resolution  has  been 
adopted  by  one  Hou.se  of  Congress.  It  Is 
provided  In  J60fl(b)(3)  that  the  committee 
to  which  It  la  referred  In  the  other  House 
which  falls  to  report  In  15  days  may  be 
discharged  of  Its  consideration.     , 

Subsection  (b)  (4)  of  section  JjD6  provides 
that  a  motion  to  discharge  mvtt  be  sup- 
ported by  one-flfth  of  the  Members  of  the 
House  of  Congress  Involved,  anil  Is  highly 
privileged  In  the  Hou.se  and  privileged  In  the 
Senate  (except  that  It  may  not  be  made  after 
the  committee  has  reported  a  resolution  of 
disapproval  or  for  reconalderatl  )n  with  re- 
spect to  the  .^ame  rule),  and  del  ate  thereon 
shall  be  limited  to  no  more  thar  1  hour,  the 
time  to  be  divided  In  the  House  equally  be- 
tween those  favoring  and  ttrvse  i-^p«-T;tng  the 
motion  to  discharge  and  'i  J>fl  divided  In 
the  Senate  e<]ually  between.  ai:<  controlled 
by.  the  majority  leader  and  t>e  minority 
leader  or  their  designees  An  anfendment  to 
the  motion  la  not  In  order  and  It  Is  not  In 
order  to  move  to  re<-on.ilder  the  vOte  by  which 
the  motion  is  agreed  to  or  disagreed  to. 

.Subsection  (c)  of  section  6<ifl.  The  con- 
sideration of  a  resolution  of  disapproval  or 
for  reconsideration  Is  to  be  In  accord  with 
the  rules  of  the  Senate  and  of  the  House  of 
Representarives.     respectively,     ^cept     that 


subsection  606(c)  provides  that  when  a  "om- 
mltte*>  has  reported  or  has  been  dl.scharged 
from  further  consideration  of  a  resolution 
with  respect  to  a  rule,  it  would  be  1:;  order 
to  move  to  con-slder  the  resolution,  and  the 
subsection  defines  the  procedure 

Section  607  concerns  the  effect  on  Judi- 
cial review  of  congressional  review  proce- 
dures, and  provides  that  congressional  In- 
action on  or  rejection  of  a  resolution  of 
disapproval  or  for  reconsideration  la  not  to 
be  deemed  an  expression  of  approval  of  the 
rule. 

Section  608  provides  for  Administrative 
Conference  study  of  the  new  congressional 
review  procees  A  report  would  be  made  to 
Congress  on  or  before  July  1,  1982,  and  the 
sum  of  $200,000  would  be  authorized  to 
be  appropriated  for  the  study. 

secTioN  *ib)    or  thx  bill 

Subsection  ib)  adds  the  reference  to  new 
chapter  6.  Congressional  Review  of  Agency 
Rule  Making,  to  the  table  of  chapters  in 
part  1  of  Title  6.  United  States  Code. 

SECTION    4(0     OF    THE    BILL 

Subsection  (c)  of  the  bill  provides  that 
the  provisions  of  chapter  6  of  Title  6,  United 
States  Code,  would  supersede  any  other  pro- 
visions of  law  governing  procedures  for  con- 
gre.sslonal  review  of  agency  rules  to  the  ex- 
tent such  other  provisions  are  Inconsistent 
with  such  chapter  for  the  period  of  three 
congresses  fixed  in  Section  6  of  the  bill. 
SKcnoN  s 

This  section  makes  amendments  of  section 
706  on  scope  of  review  of  Title  5  to  conform 
that  section  to  changes  made  by  the  bill  to 
Section  553  of  that  title.  It  adds  a  reference 
In  }  6S3(c)  (3)  concerning  procedures  where 
there  Is  a  "significant  controversy  over  a  fac- 
tual issue"  as  to  a  proposed  rule.  Section  706 
Is  also  amended  by  the  addition  of  a  new 
clause  (O)  to  section  706  providing  as  an 
additional  basis  for  holding  unlawful  and 
setting  aside  agency  action,  findings  and 
conclusions,  a  determination  that  such  action 
Is  unwarranted  by  material  In  the  rtUemaklng 
file. 

SKcnoN  e 

This  section  mjJcee  the  Act  effective  at  the 
beginning  of  the  95th  Congress.  It  also  pro- 
vides that  section  4  (addlixg  Chapter  6  to 
Title  5)  will  lapse  at  the  end  of  the  97th 
Congress  unless  renewed  prior  to  the  sine  die 
adjournment  of  that  Congress. 


8.  3443 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Houxe  of 
Representativea  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  Th&t  this  Act 
may  be  cited  as  the  "Administrative  Rule 
Making  Reform  Act  of  1976". 

Sec  3  (a)  Section  551  of  title  6,  United 
States  Code,  Is  amended  as  follows: 

(1)  Amend  paragraph  (4)  of  such  section 
to  read  as  follows: 

"(4)  'rule'  means  the  whole  or  a  part  of 
an  agency  statement  of  general  applicability 
designed  to  Implement,  Interpret,  or  prescribe 
law  or  policy  or  to  describe  the  organization, 
procedure,  or  practice  requirements  of  an 
agency  and  Includes  any  amendment,  revi- 
sion, or  repeal  of  such  a  statement;". 

(2)  Insert  Immediately  after  paragraph  i4i 
of  such  section  the  following  new  para- 
graphs: 

"(6)  'emergency  rule'  means  a  rule  which 
18  temporarily  effective  without  the  expira- 
tion of  the  otherwise  specified  periods  of  time 
for  public  notice  and  comxnent  and  which 
was  duly  promulgated  by  an  agency  pursuant 
to  a  finding  that  delay  In  the  effective  date 
would — ■ 

"(A»  seriously  Injure  an  Important  public 
Interest. 

"(B)  subst&ntl&lly  frustrate  legislative 
policies,  or 


"fCi  seriously  damage  a  person  or  class 
of  persons  wlthovit  serving  any  important 
public  Interest: 

"(8)  'ratemaklng  and  cognate  proceedings 
means  agency  process  for  the  approval  or 
prescription  for  the  future  of  rates.  wa^;es. 
corporate  or  financial  structure,  or  reorga- 
nization thereof,  prices,  facilities,  appliances, 
services,  or  allowances  therefor,  or  of  valua- 
tions, costs,  accounting,  or  practices  bearing 
on  any  of  the  foregoing." 

(3)  Redesignate  paragraphs  (5)  through 
I  13)  as  paragraphs  i7)  through  (15).  respec- 
tively. 

(bi  Section  556(d)  Is  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  "rule  making  or"  In  the  last  sentence 
thereof  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "rate- 
making  and  cognate  proceedings,  rule  mak- 
ing, or", 

(c)  Section  557(b)  Is  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  "rule  making  or"  In  the  fourth  sen- 
tence thereof  aiid  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof 
"ratemaklne  and  cognat*  proceedings,  rule 
meJclng.  or". 

Sec.  3.  Section  553  of  title  5.  United  SUtes 
Code.  Is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 
'  i  553    Rule  making 

"(a)  This  section  applies,  according  to  the 
provisions  thereof,  except  to  tlie  extent  that 
there  Is  Involved  — 

"(1)  a  matter  pertaining  to  a  military  or 
foreign  affairs  function  of  the  United  States 
that  Is  (Ai  specifically  authorized  under  cri- 
teria established  by  Executive  order  to  be 
kept  secret  in  the  Interest  of  the  national 
defense  or  foreign  policy  and  (B)  In  fact 
properly  classified  pursuant  to  such  Execu- 
tive order;  or 

"rai  a  matter  relating  to  agency  manage- 
ment or  personnel 

"(b)(l)(Ai  Except  as  provided  lu  .sub- 
paragraph (B).  general  notice  of  proposed 
rule  making  shall  be  p',;bll.shed  in  the  Fed- 
eral Register  In  addition  agencies  shall 
make  a  reasonable  attempt  to  Inform  those 
likely  to  be  affected  by  t!ie  propos'-d  niN^ 
making  or.  if  the  proup  Is  large,  repr»>fteiita- 
tlve  members  thereof  of  the  pendency  of  the 
proceeding:  and  agencies  shall  .send  copies 
of  the  notice  of  proposed  rule  making  to  all 
persons  requesting  such   notice 

"(B)  If  all  persons  affected  by  the  pro- 
posed rule  making  are  named  and  eltlier 
personally  served  or  otherwise  have  actual 
notice  thereof  In  accordance  with  law,  pub- 
lished notice  In  the  Federal  Register  may 
be  omitted. 

"(21  The  notice  shall  Include— 

"(A)  a  statement  of  the  time,  place,  and 
nature  of  public  rulemaking  proceedings 
and  the  projected  effective  date  of  rules: 

"(B)  a  brief  statement  of  the  purpose  of 
'^ne  proposed  rule  making,  and  a  reference 
to  the  legal  authority  under  wiilch  the  rule 
will  be  proposed ; 

"(C)  a  description  of  the  subjects  with 
which  the  rule  making  will  deal  and  major 
Issues  It  will  raise: 

"(D)  the  text  of  a  proposed  rule.  If  avail- 
able, except  that  the  agency  may  omit  the 
proposed  text  In  its  Initial  notice  of  rule 
makliig.  If,  prior  to  the  adoption  of  a  rule, 
the  agency  publishes  and  distributes  las 
provided  In  paragraph  (1)  of  this  subeec- 
tlon)  the  text  of  the  proposed  r'.ile,  a  ref- 
erence to  the  Initial  notice,  and  a  statement 
of  the  time,  place,  and  nature  of  the  public 
proceedings  for  the  consideration  of  the  text 
of  the  proposed  rule:  axid 

"(E)  a  list  of  the  technical,  theoretical 
and  empirical  studies,  if  any.  on  which  the 
agency  Intends  to  rely  In  the  rulemaking 
proceeding  and  a  statement  of  where  this 
material  may  be  inspected  or  copies  thereof 
may  be  obtained. 

"(3 1  Unless  notice  with  opportunity  for 
public  comment  are  otherwl.se  required  by 
statute,  this  subsection  and  paragraphs  (1). 
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(2),    and     (3)     of    subsection    (c)     do    not 
apply— 

"(A)  to  rules  of  agency  organization, 
practice,  or  procedure;  or 

"(B)   when  the  agency  finds  that — 

"(l)  public  notice  and  comment  are  un- 
necessary due  to  the  routine  nature  or  the 
Insignificant  Impact  of  the  propcsed  TvAe    or 

"(11)  emergency  rules  should  be  promul- 
gated An  agency  which  find.s  that  a  rule 
Is  within  an  exception  specified  In  subpara- 
graph (A)  or  (B)  of  this  paragraph  shall 
publish  In  the  document  promulgating  such 
rule  either  that  finding  and  a  brief  state- 
ment of   reasons  therefor 

"(4)  The  requirements  of  this  subsection 
shall  not  preclude  an  agency  from — 

"(A)  Inviting  persons  representing  differ- 
ent points  of  view  to  .submit. 

■(B)  creating  an  advisory  committee  to 
report,  or 

"(C)  using  other  such  devices  to  obtain 
BUggestlorLS  regardlnp  the  content  of  pro- 
p<:>sed   rules   prior  to  notice  of  rule  making. 

"(c)(1)  The  agency  shall  give  Interested 
persons  not  less  than  45  days  after  the  notice 
required  by  svibsectlon  (b)  to  participate  In 
the  rule  making  The  agency  may  extend 
this  period  of  time  If  It  appears  that  such 
period  Is  too  short  to  permit  diligent,  in- 
terested persons  to  prepare  comments  or  If 
the  apency  determines  that  other  circum- 
stances Justify  an  extension. 

•(2)  The  agency  shall  receive  written 
statements  on  each  prop^osed  rule.  The 
apency  may  hold  hearings  on  a  proposed 
rule  to  receive  oral  presentations.  Any  such 
hearing  shall  be  conducted  In  such  a  man- 
ner, for  such  duration,  and  at  such  places 
and  times  as  the  agency  shall  direct.  The 
head  of  the  agency,  one  or  more  of  the 
memtjers  of  the  body  which  comprises  the 
apency.  or  one  or  more  agency  employees 
a.sslgned  the  responsibility  of  recommending 
changes  In  the  proposed  rule  shall  preside 
at  any  such  hearing. 

"(31  If  the  agency  determines  that  there 
Is  a  significant  controversy  uver  a  facttuU 
l.ssue  the  resolution  of  which  will  materially 
affect  the  subctance  of  the  rule,  the  agency 
shall  utilize  a  procedure  for  resolution  of 
that  Issue  which  will  permit  different  p>olnts 
of  view  to  be  adequately  presented,  will  pro- 
vide for  agency  objectivity  In  such  resolu- 
tion, and  will  not  unduly  delay  the  rule- 
making. Not  later  than  the  date  on  which 
the  rule  Is  promulgated,  the  agency  shall 
state  Its  resolut'on  of  the  Issue  and  the 
reasons    therefor 

"(4)  The  agency  shall  maintain  a  file  of 
each  rulemaking  proceeding.  The  file  shall 
Include — 

(A)  the  notice  of  proposed  rule  making 
required  by  subsection  (b)  and  any  supple* 
mental  notice: 

'(B)  all  relevant  material  and  all  mate- 
rial which  the  agency  by  law  Is  required  to 
retain  on  file  In  connection  with  the  rule 
making: 

"(C)  the  rule  and  statements  required  of 
the  agency  In  formulating  the  rule;   and 

"(D)  copies  of  petitions  for  exceptions  to, 
amendments  of,  or  repeal  of  a  rule. 
This  file  shall  be  available  to  the  courts 
and  the  Congress  In  connection  with  review 
of  the  rule,  and  to  the  public  as  provided 
by  law. 

"(did)  After  consideration  of  all  relevant 
material,  the  agency  shall  adopt  such  rule 
as  It  deems  appropriate.  Incorporating  therein 
a  concise  statement  of  (A)  the  purpose  of 
the  rule,  iBi  the  legal  authority  for  the  rule, 
anrl  iC)  any  other  statements  required  by 
law  In  addition,  at  the  time  a  rule  Is  adopted, 
the  agency  shall  place  In  the  rulemaking  file 
a  statement  setting  forth  the  primary  con- 
siderations interposed  by  persons  outside  the 
agency  In  opposition  to  the  rule  as  adopted, 
together  with  brief  explanations  of  the  rea- 
sons for  rejecting  those  considerations. 


"(2)  When  rule  making  Is  required  to  be 
condticted  in  compliance  with  subsections 
(a)  and  (b).  an  agency  may  not  adopt  a 
rule  substantially  different  from  the  proposed 
rule,  unless  (A)  Interested  per.sons  were  ap- 
prised of  such  potential  diS'erences  durhig 
the  period  for  public  participation  and  were 
aflorded  an  opportunity  to  comment  upon 
them,  or  iBi  the  agency  glvf^  notice  as 
requij-ed  by  subsection  (b)i2)iD)  with  re- 
spect to  such  revised  rule  and  receives  com- 
ments on  such  dlfierences 

"<e)  Unles.s  a  longer  period  of  time  Is  re- 
q\!lred  by  law  or  provided  In  the  rule — 

"(I)  a  rule  may  become  effective  Imme- 
diately Lf  It — 

"'A)  grants  or  recognizes  an  exemption  to 
or  relieves  a  restriction  from  a  rule,  or 

"(B)  Is  exempt  from  public  notice  and 
comment  under  subsection  (b)(3)  of  this 
section:  and 

"(2)  a  r\ile  which  Is  subject  to  disapproval 
or  recon.sideratlon  pursuant  to  chapter  6  of 
this  title  shall  not  take  effect  except  as 
provided  m  sections  602  a)  and  603  >  b  >  of 
such  chapter 

"(f)  At  the  time  of  promulgation  of  an 
emergency  rule  the  agency  shall  commence 
rulemaking  proceedings  In  accordance  with 
the  sub.sectlons  ib).  (C).  and  (d).  except 
that  the  period  for  public  comment  shall  be 
limited  to  60  days  unless  the  agency  deter- 
mines that  an  additional  30  days  are  neces- 
sary to  enable  diligent,  interested  persons 
to  participate  Within  30  days  after  the  close 
of  the  perltxl  for  public  comment,  the  agency 
shall  Lssue  a  final  rule  to  take  effect  as  pro- 
vided in  subsection  (e).  Unless  earlier  with- 
drawn or  set  aside  by  court  action,  an 
emergency  rule  shall  expire  210  days  after 
Its  promulgation  or  upon  the  effective  date 
of  the  final  rule,  whichever  occurs  first. 

'  ;g)  When  rules  are  required  by  statute 
to  be  made  on  the  record  after  opportunity 
for  agency  hearing,  sections  566  and  557  of 
this  title  apply  to  significant  issues  of  fact 
In  dispute  instead  of  subsections  (b),  ic). 
and   (d)    of  this  section. 

"(h)  Each  Eigency  shall  give  an  Interested 
person  the  right  to  petition  for  the  Issu- 
ance, amendment,  or  repeal  of  a  rule. 

"(1)  Unless  a  rule  is  adopted  in  conform- 
ity with  this  section,  or  Is  within  an  excep- 
tion to  the  provisions  of  this  section,  no 
person  shall  be  required  to  resort  to  or  be 
adversely  affected  by  such  a  rule,  nor  may 
such  a  rule  be  admitted  Into  evidence  or 
considered  In  any  agency  proceeding,  or  any 
judicial  review  of  such  proceeding,  except 
that  this  shall  not  prevent  a  person  from 
interposing  such  a  rule  as  a  defense  to  an 
agency  proceeding  or  to  a  criminal  prosecu- 
tion, or  from  seeking  agency  or  Judicial  re- 
view of  such  rule". 

Sec.  4.    (a)    Title   5   of  the  United  States 
Code  la  amended   by  inserting  immediately 
after  chapter  5  the  following  new  chapter: 
Chapter  6 — Congressional  Rrvnrw  or 
Agency  Rttle  Makjng 
'Sec. 

"601     Definitions 
"602.  Resolution  of  disapproval. 
"603.  Resolution  for  reconsideration. 
"604.  Effect  on  statutory  time  limits. 
"605.  Computation  of  calendar  days  of  con- 
tinuous session  of  Congress. 
"606.  Procedure  for  consideration  of  resolu- 
tions. 
"607.  Effect  on  Judicial  review. 
"608.  Administrative  Conference  study. 
"8  601.  Definitions 

••The  definitions  set  forth  In  section  551 
of  this  title  shall  apply  to  this  chapter  except 
that— 

"(]»  those  functions  excluded  from  the 
definition  of  the  term  'agency'  by  paragraph 
(1 )  (H)  of  such  section  are  Included  In  such 
definition  for  puiT>08e«  of  this  chapter; 

"(2)  the  terms  'rule',  and  'emergency  rule' 
shall  not  Include — 


"i.'V)  rtUes  of  agency  organization,  practice, 
and  procedure, 

•(B)  rules  relating  to  agency  management 
and  personnel, 

"(C)  rules  grantmg  or  recognizing  an  ex- 
ception or  relieving  a  restriction,  or 

"(D)  rules  adopted  without  public  notice 
and  comment  pursuant  to  a  valid  agency 
finding  that  such  notice  and  commer.t  were 
unnecessary  due  to  the  routine  nature  or 
insignificant  Impact  of  the  rule:   and 

"(3)   the  term  'promulgation'  means  filing 
with   the  OflRce  of  the  Federal   Register   for 
publication. 
"I  602.  Resolution  of  disapproval 

"(a)(1)  Simultaneously  with  promulgation 
or  repromulgation  of  any  rtile,  Including  an 
emergency  rule,  the  agency  shall  transmit 
a  copy  thereof  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Senat* 
and  the  Clerk  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives. Except  as  provided  In  paragraph  (2:, 
rules  other  than  emergeijcy  rules  shall  not 
become  elTective.  if — 

•■(A)  within  90  calendar  days  of  continu- 
ous session  of  Congress  after  the  Gate  of 
promtilgatlon,  both  Hotises  of  Congress  adopt 
a  concurrent  resolution,  the  matter  after  the 
resolving  clause  of  which  is  as  follows:  'That 
Congress  disapproves  the  rule  promulga'ed 
by  dealing  with  the  matter  of 

which  rule  was  transmitted  to  (Congress 
on  .',  the  first  blank  being  filled  with 

the  name  of  the  Eigency  Issuing  the  rule,  the 
second  blank  being  filled  with  the  title  of 
the  rule  and  such  further  description  as  may 
be  necessary  to  Identify  It.  and  the  third 
being  filled  with  the  date  of  transmittal  of 
the  rule  to  Congress:  or 

"(B)  within  60  calendar  days  of  continu- 
ous session  of  Congress  after  the  date  of 
promulatlon.  one  Ho\;8e  of  Congress  adopts 
such  a  concurrent  resolution  and  transmits 
such  resolution  to  the  other  House,  and  such 
resolution  Is  not  disapproved  by  such  other 
Hotise  within  30  calendar  days  of  continuous 
session  of  Congress  after  such  transmittal 

"(2)  If  at  the  end  of  60  calendar  days  of 
continuous  session  of  Congress  after  the 
date  of  promulgation  of  a  rule,  other  than 
an  emergency  rule,  no  committee  of  either 
House  of  Congress  has  reported  or  been 
discharged  from  further  consideration  of  a 
concurrent  resolution  disapproving  the  rule. 
and  neither  House  has  adopted  such  a  reso- 
lution, the  rule  may  go  Into  effect  immedi- 
ately. If,  within  such  60  calendar  days,  such 
a  committee  has  reported  or  been  discharged 
from  further  consideration  of  such  a  reso- 
lution, or  either  House  has  adopted  such  a 
resolution,  the  rule  may  go  into  effect  not 
sooner  than  90  calendar  days  of  continuous 
session  of  Congress  after  Its  promulgation 
unless  disapproved  as  provided  In  para- 
graph ( 1 ) . 

"(b)(1)  An  agency  may  not  promulgate  a 
new  rule  or  an  emergency  rule  identical  to 
one  disapproved  pursuant  to  this  section  un- 
less a  statute  is  adopted  affecting  the  agen- 
cy's powers  with  respect  to  the  subject  mat- 
ter of  the  rule. 

"(2)  If  an  agency  proposes  a  new  rule 
dealing  with  the  same  subject  matter  aj=  a 
disapproved  rule,  the  agency  shall  comply 
with  the  procedures  required  for  the  Ls.suance 
of  a  new  rule  except  that  If  less  than  12 
months  have  pas.sed  since  the  date  of  such 
disapproval,  such  procedures  may  be  limited 
to  changes  In  the  ritle. 
"I  603  Resolution  for  reconsideration 

"(a)  Either  House  of  Congress  may  adopt 
a  re.solutlon  directing  agency  recon-sldera- 
tlon  of  a  rule  other  than  an  amergency  rule 
The  matter  after  the  resolving  clause  of  such 
a  resolution  shall  be  as  follows  'That  the 
directs  to  reconsider  its  rule 

dealing   with   the   matter   of  which 

rule  1.5  found  at  .     (or  If  a  new  rule 

■wa.s  transmitted  to  Congress  on  .''. 

the  first  blank  being  filled  with  the  House 
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of  Cougress  adopting  the  re^atutlon.  the 
second  blank  being  filled  with  tbe  name  of 
the  agency  Issuing  the  rule,  the  third  blank 
being  flUed  with  the  title  of  the  rule  and 
such  further  description  as  may  be  neces- 
sary to  Identify  it.  and  the  fourth  blank  be- 
ing filled  with  the  citation  to  the  rule  In  the 
agency  records  or.  If  It  Is  a  now  rule,  the  date 
on    which    It    was   transmitted    to   Congress. 

"(b)  (1)  If  a  resolution  for  reconsideration 
of  a  rule,  other  than  an  emergency  rule, 
la  adopted  by  either  House  within  00  cal- 
endar days  of  continuous  session  of  Con- 
gress after  the  date  the  rule  wa<»  promul- 
gated, the  rule  shall  not  go  into  effect,  llie 
agency  shall  reconsider  the  rule  and  within 
60  days  either  withdraw  or  reprocnulagte  the 
rule  with  such  changes  and  with  such  public 
participation  as  the  agency  de^rralnes  ap- 
propriate. If  the  agency  takei  no  action 
within  60  days  such  rules  sh^U  lapse.  If 
promulgated,  the  rule  shall  bi  subject  to 
congres.slonal  review  and  go  Into  effect  as 
provided  In  this  chapter.  7 

"(2)  If  at  the  end  of  60  caldpdar  days  of 
continuous  session  of  Congr^  after  the 
date  of  promulgation  of  a  ruli  other  than 
an  emergency  rule,  no  committee  of  either 
House  of  Congres-s  has  reported|or  been  dis- 
charged from  further  consideration  of  a  les- 
olutlon  of  reconsideration  of  a  liile.  the  rule 
may  go  into  effect  at  the  end  of  |uch  period. 
If,  within  such  60  calendar  days,  |uch  a  com- 
mittee has  reported  or  been  dlsci^arged  from 
further  consideration  of  such  i  resolution, 
the  rule  may  go  Into  effect  not  looner  than 
90  calendar  days  of  contlnuoui  session  at 
Congress  after  Its  promulgatlonTl 

"(c)  One  hundred  eighty  dayl  after  pas- 
sage of  a  resolution  for  reconsld<^tlon  with 
respect  to  a  rule  which  has  taken  effect,  the 
rule  shall  lapse  unless  repromulgated  by  the 
agency.  Unless  excepted  by  subsection  553 
(a)  of  this  title,  the  agency  shall,  not  less 
than  60  days  prior  to  repromulgatlng  such  a 
rule,  give  notice  of  a  proceeding  to  consider 
It."?  repromulpntlon.  The  notice  and  proceed- 
ing shall  comply  with  subsection*  <b)  and 
(c)  of  section  553  of  this  title,  except  that 
the  provisions  of  paragraph  553(bU,1)  shall 
not  be  available  to  the  agency  and  the  acteiicy 
shall  hold  a  hearing  for  oral  presentations. 
Rules  repromulpated  pursuant  to  this  <!Ub- 
.sectlon  within  180  days  of  the  passage  of  the 
resolution  for  reconsideration  shall  take  •>f- 
fect  as  provided  In  section  602fa);  and  dur- 
ing the  period  for  congressional  review  fro- 
vlded  In  that  section  the  reconsidered  r.ile 
may  remain  In  effect 

•'fd)     A    concurrent    resolution    of    dlpan- 
proval  supersedes  a  re«!oUitlon  for  reconsid- 
eration of  the  same  rule  or  part  thereof. 
'■{  604.  Effect  on  statutory  time  Uml'.s 

"If  a  resolution  of  Confess  dtsapproves 
or  directs  reron.<?lderatlon  of  a  rule  which 
was  being  promulpnted  subject  to  a  statu- 
tory time  limit  for  rulemaking,  the  adop- 
tion of  the  resolution  "^hnU  not  relieve  the 
agency  of  its  responsibility  for  adopting  a 
rule,  but  any  statutory  time  limit  shall  ap- 
ply to  such  renewed  rulemaking  only  from 
the  date  on  which  the  resolution  was 
adopted. 

"5  605    Computation    of    calendar    days    of 
continuous  session  of  Congress 

"For   the   purposes   of   this  chapter — 

"(1)  continuity  of  session  Is  broken  only 
by  an  adjournment  sine  die;  and  ■ 

"(2)  the  days  on  which  nlther  Blouse  Is  not 
In  .session  because  of  an  adjoinment  of 
more  than  3  days  to  a  day  certjln  are  ex- 
cluded In  the  computation  of  cafcndar  days 
of  continuous  session.  | 

■'{  606.  Procedure  for  conslderatfcn  of  reso- 
lutions J 

■■(a)  The  provlflons  of  this  secflon  are  en- 
acted by  Congress —  | 


"(A)  as  an  exercise  of  the  rulemaking 
power  of  the  Senate  and  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives, respectively,  and  as  such  they 
are  deemed  a  part  of  the  rules  of  each  House, 
respectively,  but  applicable  only  with  re- 
spect to  the  procedure  to  be  followed  In  that 
House  In  the  care  of  resolutions  described  by 
sections  602  and  603  of  this  title;  and  they 
supersede  other  rules  only  to  the  extent  that 
they  are  Inconsistent  therewith;  and 

"(B)  with  full  recognition  of  the  constitu- 
tional right  of  either  House  to  change  the 
rules  (so  far  as  relating  to  the  procedure  of 
that  Hou<i«)  at  any  time,  In  the  same  manner 
and  to  the  same  extent  as  In  the  case  of  any 
other  rule  of  that  House. 

"(b)(1)  Resolutions  of  disapproval  and 
resolutions  for  reconsideration  of  a  rule  shall, 
upon  Introduction  or  receipt  from  the  other 
House  of  Congress  be  Immediately  referred 
by  the  presiding  officer  of  the  Senate  or  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  to  the  standing 
committee  having  oversight  and  legl.slatlve 
responsibility  with  respect  to  the  promulgat- 
ing agency  In  accordance  with  the  rules  of 
the  respective  House;  and  such  re-K)lutlons 
shall  not  be  referred  to  any  other  committee. 

'•(2)  If  a  committee  to  which  l.^  referred  a 
resolution  which  has  not  been  adopted  by 
the  other  House  of  Congress,  does  not  report 
out  such  resolution — 

"(A)  within  45  calendar  days  of  continuous 
session  of  Congress  aft-er  referral.  In  the  case 
of  a  resolution  to  disapprove  or  to  require 
reconsideration  of  a  rule  pursuant  to  seTt'.on 
602 (a)  or  603 (b);  or 

"(B)  within  90  calendar  days  of  continuous 
session  of  Congress  after  referral.  In  the  case 
of  a  resolution  to  require  reconsideration  of 
a  rule  pur-uant  to  section  603(c). 

It  shall  be  la  order  to  move  to  discharge  such 
committee  from  further  consideration  of  such 
resolution. 

"(3)  If  a  committee  to  which  Is  referred  a 
resolution  which  has  been  a<lopted  by  the 
other  House  ol  Congress  does  not  report  out 
such  reioluilon  within  15  calendar  days  of 
continuous  session  of  Cougrc:>5  after  referral. 
In  the  case  of  a  resolution  to  disapprove  a 
rule  pursuant  to  section  602 1 a),  it  .-^hall  be 
In  order  to  move  to  discharge  such  committee 
from  ftirther  consideration  of  such  rebolu- 
tlon. 

"(4)  Such  motion  to  discharge  must  be 
supporle<l  by  one-fifth  of  the  Members  of 
the  House  of  Congress  Involved,  and  Is  highly 
privileged  In  the  House  and  privileged  in  t:ie 
Senate  (except  that  it  may  not  be  made  after 
the  Committee  has  reporte:!  a  resolutlou  of 
disapproval  or  fcr  reconsideration  with  re- 
spect to  the  fame  rule);  and  debate  thereon 
shall  be  limited  to  not  more  than  1  hour,  the 
time  to  be  divided  In  the  House  equally  be- 
tween those  favoring  and  those  opposing  the 
motion  to  dlschaj-pa  and  to  be  dlvlied  In  the 
Senate  eciUally  between,  and  c.ontrolled  by, 
the  mi'.jorlty  leader  and  the  minority  leader 
or  their  deslRiiees.  An  amendment  to  the 
motion  Is  not  In  order,  and  It  l.s  not  In  order 
to  move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
motlo.'i  Is  airreed  to  or  dl  a^eed  to. 

'•(c)(1)  Except  ns  provided  In  paragraphs 
(2)  and  (3)  of  this  sub.'^cctlon,  consideration 
of  a  resolution  of  disapproval  or  for  recon- 
sideration shall  be  In  accord  with  the  rulea 
of  the  Senate  and  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, respectively. 

"(2)  When  a  committee  h.is  reported  or 
has  been  dl.scliarged  from  furth<«r  considera- 
tion of  a  rex>lutlon  with  respcot  to  a  rule,  It 
shall  be  In  order  at  any  time  thereafter  (even 
though  a  previous  mot  on  to  the  same  effect 
has  been  disagreed  to)  to  move  to  proceed  to 
the  con<;lrteratlon  of  the  re^^olut'.on.  The  mo- 
tion Is  highly  privileged  and  Is  not  debatable. 
An  amendment  to  the  motion  is  not  in  order, 
and  It  Is  not  In  order  to  move  to  reconsider 
the  vote  by  which  the  motion  Ls  agreed  to 
or  disagreed  to. 


"(3)  Debate  on  the  resolution  shall  be 
limited  to  not  more  t!ian  two  hours,  which 
shall  be  divided  equally  between  those  favor- 
ing and  those  opposing  the  resolution.  A  mo- 
tion further  to  limit  debate  is  not  debatable. 
An  amendment  to  or  motion  to  recommit  the 
resolution  is  not  in  order  and  It  In  not  In 
order  to  move  to  reconnlder  the  vote  by  which 
the  resolution  Is  agreed  or  disagreed  to. 
"i  607.    Blffect  on  Judicial  review 

■■Congressional  Inaction  on  or  rejection  of 
a  resolution  of  disapproval  or  of  a  re.solutlon 
for  reconsideration  shall   not  be  deemed  an 
expression  of  approval  of  such  rule. 
"5  608.  Administrative  Conference  study 

■■The  Admlntstratlve  Conference  of  the 
United  States  shall  undertake  a  study  of 
congressional  review  of  agency  rules  under 
sections  601  to  606  and  Ita  effect  on  agency 
rulemaking  and  report  Its  findings  to  Con- 
gress on  or  before  July  1.  1982.  The  sum  of 
9200,000  Is  atithorlzed  to  be  appropriated  for 
such  study  ". 

(b)  The  table  of  chapters  for  part  I  of 
title  6  Is  amended  by  ln.«sertlng  Immediately 
after 

"5 — Administrative   Procedure 501" 

the  following: 

"6 — Congressional    Review    of    Agency 

Rule  Making 601". 

(c)  The  provisions  of  chapter  6  of  title  5, 
United  States  Code,  shall,  for  the  duration  of 
the  period  during  which  such  chapter  Is  In 
effect  (as  provided  In  section  6  of  this  Act), 
supersede  any  other  provisions  of  law  gov- 
erning procedures  for  con^'resslonal  review  of 
agency  rules  to  the  extent  such  other  provi- 
sions are  Inconsistent  with  such  chapter. 

Stc.  5.  Section  706  of  title  5,  United  States 
Code,  Is  amended — 

(1)  by  Inserting  "553(c)  (3)  or"  after  "sec- 
tion" In  clause  (E)  of  paragraph  (2)  and  by 
striking  out  "or"  at  the  end  of  such  clause; 

(2)  by  striking  out  the  period  at  the  end 
of  clause  (F)  of  paragraph  (2)  and  inserting 
In  lieu  thereof  ■';  or";  and 

(3)  by  In-sertlng  Immediately  after  clause 
CF)  of  paragraph  (2)  the  following  new 
clause: 

■■(O)  unwarranted  by  material  in  the  rule- 
making file  when  and  to  the  extent  an  agency 
rule  Is  not  covered  by  clause  (E)  hereof,  and 
a  rulemaking  file  Is  required  by  section  553 
(c)  (4)  of  this  title  or  similar  provision  of 
law.". 

Bt.c.  6.  fa)  This  Act  shall  become  effective 
at  the  bec-lnnlng  of  the  first  session  of  the 
Ninety-fifth  Congress. 

(b)  Section  4  of  this  Act  shall  lapse  at  the 
adjournment  sine  die  of  the  Ninety-seventh 
Congress  unless  renewed  prior  thereto. 


ADDITIONAL  COSPONPORR  OF 
BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

8.    2857 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Peli,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Marvland  ^'Mr.  Beall),  the 
Senator  from  New  Jersey  (Mr.  Wil- 
liams) ,  the  S'^n.'itor  from  New  York  (?lr. 
Javits).  the  Senator  froru  West  Virplnia 
fMr.  Randolph),  the  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania  (Mr.  <Schweiker),  the 
Senator  from  Massachusetts  (Mr.  Ken- 
nedy), the  Senator  from  Vermont  (Mr. 
Stafford),  the  Senator  from  Minnesota 
(Mr.  MoNDALE),  the  Senator  from  Ohio 
'Mr.  Taft),  the  Senator  from  Missouri 
'Mr.  Eacleton),  the  Senator  from  Cali- 
fornia (Mr.  Cranston)  .  the  Senator  from 
Maine  (Mr.  Hathaway),  the  Senator 
from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Nelson)  ,  and  the 
Stnator     from    New    Hampshire       Mr. 
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DuRKiN)  were  added  as  cosponsors  of  S. 
2657.  the  Fxlucation  Amendments  of 
1976 

S.    3393 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  P'an.nin,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Virginia  'Mr.  Wuiiam  L 
Scott  )  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S. 
3393,  the  Voting  Rights  Act  Repealer 
.'"imendments  Act. 


.\MENDMENTS  SUBMITTED  FOR 
PRINTINTi 

TAX  REFORM  .^C'T  OI'  1976— H.R. 

10612 

AMENDMENT    NO.    J6f.O 

(Ordered  to  be  printed  and  referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Finance.) 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  Mr.  President.  I  send 
to  tlie  de.sk  an  amendment  to  H.R.  10612 
that  would  provide  tax  rehef  for  middle 
income  families  burdened  with  the  rising 
costs  of  higher  education.  I  first  intro- 
duced this  legislation  over  12  years  ago. 
The  Senate  has  pa.ssed  it  three  times.  Un- 
fortunately, the  House  of  Representatives 
has  failed  to  follow  our  lead. 

My  amendment  is  designed  to  provide 
parents  a  tax  credit  of  up  to  $325  for  each 
college  student. 


The  creciit  woulci  be  computed  on  the 
ba.<;is  of  100  percent  of  the  first  $200 
of  qualifying  expenditures  for  tuition 
f(^s,  and  books:  25  percei;t  of  the  next 
$300;  :\nd  5  percent  of  the  subsequent 
$1,000.  No  credit  would  be  allowed  for 
student  costs  above  $1,500. 

The  resulting  credit  would  be  aHowed 
again-st  the  Federal  income  tax  of  any 
person  who  paid  the  expenses  of  educa- 
tion for  himself  or  another  person  at  a 
qualified  educational  institution.  A  quali- 
fied institution  includes  recognized  col- 
leges, universities,  graduate  schools,  vo- 
cational and  business  schools. 

The  available  credit  would  begin  to  be 
phased  out  when  the  taxpayer's  adjusted 
gross  income  reached  $15,000.  Two  per- 
cent of  the  amount  by  which  a  taxpay- 
er's adju.-^ted  gro.ss  income  exceeded  $15.- 
000  would  h°  deducted  from  the  credit 
available  to  that  taxpayer.  Thus,  no  tax- 
payer with  an  adjusted  gross  i!:come 
above  $31.'J50  would  be  eligible  for  a 
credit, 

I  a.sk  unanimous  consent  that  a  table 
outhning  the  available  benefits  to  vari- 
ous income  groups  be  printed  at  this 
point  in  the  Recopd. 

There  beinj  no  objection,  the  table  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  tlie  Record,  as 
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about  the 


AVAILABILITY  OF  TUITION  CREDIT  BY  AMOUNT  OF  QUALIFIED  EXPENSES  AND  INCOME  LEVEL  (PER  STUDENT) 


Adjusted  gross  income 


Qualified  expense 


J10,000 


(15,000 


$20,000 


$25,000 


$30,000 


$35,000 


iioo 

J200 

$300 „ _ 

MOO 

JMO 

J750 

Jl.OOO 

J1.2M - 

;i,500 


$100.00 

$100.00 

0 

0 

0 

200.00 

200.00 

$100. 00 

0 

0 

225.00 

225.00 

125.00 

$25.00 

0 

250.00 

250.00 

150.00 

50.00 

0 

?75.00 

275.00 

175.00 

75.00 

0 

287. 50 

287.50 

187.50 

87.50 

0 

300.00 

300.00 

200.00 

100.00 

0 

312.50 

312.50 

212.90 

112.50 

$12.50 

325.00 

325.00 

225.00 

125.00 

25.00 

LOBBYING  DISCLOSURE  ACT  OF 
1976— S.  2477 

AMEJTOMENT  NO.    1651 

(Ordered  to  be  printed  and  to  lie  on 
the  table.) 

Mr.  METCALF.  Mr.  President,  as  re- 
ported by  the  Senate  Government  Oper- 
ations Committee,  the  Lobbying  Disclo- 
sure Act  of  1976  (S.  2477'  w;!l  r.either 
close  the  loopholes  nor  prevent  the 
abuses  that  led  to  the  effort  to  replace 
the  defective  1946  Federal  Regulation  of 
Lobbying  Act.  Worse  still,  if  its  defects 
are  not  corrected,  this  measure  will 
create  new  problems  and  introduce  new 
inequities  into  the  political  system  of 
considerably  greater  consequence  tlian 
those  it  was  designed  to  correct. 

Today  I  am  introducing  the  first  in  a 
series  of  amendments  intended  to  insure 
that  this  measure  will  provide  for  disclo- 
sure of  significant  lobbying  activities 
without  having  a  chilling  effect  on  the 
exchange  of  fact  and  opinion  between 
citizens  and  their  elected  representatives. 

What  this  amendment  will  do  is: 

First,  clarify  what  L'^  meant  by  a  "lob- 
bying solicitation,"  so  that  citizens  can 
continue  to  be  freely  urged  to  express 
their  own  opinions  on  the  governmental 
decisions  which  affect  their  lives;  and 


Second,  provide  for  equal  treatment  of 
all  publicatioiLs.  so  that  voluntary  mem- 
bership organizations  which  publish 
newspai  ers.  maga/lnes,  books,  and  the 
like  can  continue  lo  inform  their  readers 
without  having  to  fulfill  costly  reporting 
requirements  tliat  serve  no  demonstrable 
ijublic  interest. 

Together,  these  two  changes  \vill  re- 
move what  in  S.  2477,  rts  reported.  Ls  a 
wholly  unnecessary  burden  on  the  exer- 
ci.^e  of  rights  guaranteed  under  tlae  first 
amendment.  Let  me  explain.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, why  provisions  of  S.  2477  are  seri- 
ously aefective  hi  this  sensitive  area. 

As  defined  in  section  3'c>.  a  lobbyine 
solicitation  includes  ar.v  com:niinication 
which: 

Is  intended  to  influence  an  issue  before 
the  Congress;  and 

Urges,  requests,  cr  requires  one  or 
more  persons  to  communicate  with  Con- 
gress, or  to  solicit  another  person  to 
make  such  a  communication. 

If  taken  literally  to  mean  what  It  says. 
this  langua-Tc  will  cover  a  balanced  dis- 
cussion of  the  pros  and  cons  of  virtually 
any  consequential  question  which  ap- 
j)ears  in  context  with  a  general  state- 
ment to  the  effect  that  the  reader  or 
listener  should  let  his  elected  representa- 


tives know  how  he  or  she  feel 
issues  of  the  day. 

Certainly,  the  term  '■iobb>ing  solicita- 
tion" should  not  reach  all  discussion  of 
public  pohcy.  whetlier  or  not  the  "sohc- 


itation"  expressly  calls 


■^r  apprcv 


dL'=approval  of  a  clearly  identified  "issue 
before  the  Congress."  Certainly  the  rep- 
istration  and  reporting  requirements  of 
S.  2477  should  not  cover  publications  or 
speech  which  only  seek  to  Inform  and  to 
urge  citizens  to  perform  what  is  gener- 
ally regarded  as  a  cl%'ic  duty — the  com- 
munication of  their  o\^ti  opinloris  to 
Members  of  their  national  legislature. 

Yet,  as  I  read  the  report  on  S.  2477  'S 
Rept.  No.  94-763''.  this  apparently  is 
what  !«  interided.  Let  me  quote,  from 
page  21 : 

To  b"  a  .solicitation  under  this  provlslor. 
the  oriTMalzation  must  Intend  to  Influence  an 
ls=iie  before  C"  nrr'=P  by  enrour;\c;r.e  other? 
to  write  Congress  The  orpar.lzation's  strite- 
rnent  must  clearly  urge,  request  or  require 
those  who  receive  the  commiinlration  -r 
\^Tite  Congres.s,  Nt  specific  words  such  as 
■■writ€  your  Congressman"  have  to  be  in- 
cl'ided  but  there  should  be  no  doubt  that  the 
communication  is  in  fact  urging,  requesting 
or  requiring  the  recipients  to  UTlte  Congress. 

.^n  organization's  newsletter  which  lust 
Informs  its  reader.s  about  pending  leglsia- 
tlon  would  not  b?  a  lobhpnc  so'iritarion  But 
If  In  addition  to  Informing  Its  readers  about 
the  provision.s  in  a  bill  the  newsletter 
clearly  urges  or  requests  the  reader  to  com- 
municate With  Coiit?rcs5  about  the  iegisia- 
tion.  then  the  newsletter  wo\:ld  be  a  lobby- 
ing solicitation. 

Thus- — and  incredibly — a  communica- 
tion can  become  a  lobbvine  solicitation 
under  S,  2477  without  either  expressly 
urging  the  recipient  to  write  or  without 
explicitly  identilyir.g  a  particular  posi- 
tion on  any  issue. 

How  can  such  a  vr-gue  and  overly 
broad  statutory  provision  be  applied' 
Hov,-  can  those  who  write  or  speak  on 
current  events  know — in  advance  of  pub- 
licat'on  or  speaking — vs-hetber  their 
word.-  will  make  their  .':p<-)n<;or-;n?  orga- 
nizati^"';  sub.^ect  to  registration  and  re- 
portinc:  3-  lobbyist5  nr  liat^le  to  the  sanc- 
tions contained  in  S.  2477? 

Any  organization  with  an  active  pub- 
lic affairs  publication  or  advertising 
pi'ogram  v.ill  require  answers  every  step 
of  the  way.  t-o  assure  compliance  with 
provisions  of  this  measure.  Paying  for 
^ne  full  page  advertisement  \r.  a  ma.ior 
metropolitan  new.t:paper  can  make  its 
sponsor  a  lobbyist,  under  the  th'"eshold 
test  in  section  3fa)  '3),  if  the  advert:-e- 
ment  is  det«rmined  to  constitute  solicita- 
tion. Furthermore,  for  those  organiza- 
tions which  have  come  lobbyists  under 
any  of  the  tests  in  .section  3'ai.  there  is 
a  formidable  array  of  reporting  require- 
ments for  each  issue  in  which  solicitation 
is  determined  to  be  involved. 

If  the  term  "lobbying  solicitation"  is 
not  actually  intended  to  include  general 
issue  advocacy,  then  we  must  specify  in 
statutory  lansn/age  what  it  is  to  cover. 
We  mu.'=t  not  rely  on  the  varagies  of  leg- 
islative history  in  this  area. 

Nor  would  it  be  appropriate — even  if  it 
•were  possible — for  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
er.i  to  prescribe  the  voluminous  regula- 
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tions  necessary  to  cover  the  mj-riad  fac- 
tual situations  which  will  inevitably  arise 
in  attempting  to  distinguish  between 
"lobbying  solicitalions"  and  public  af- 
fairs education. 

Kven  more  inappropriate,  inf  m>'  judg- 
ment, would  be  reliance  upon  the  advi- 
sory opinion  procedure  authorized  in 
section  10  of  S  2477.  Under  this  proce- 
dure, the  Comptroller  General.  In  con- 
sultation with  the  Attorney  General. 
would  have  t.o  determine,  case  by  case, 
thi»  motive  of  the  sponsor  of  a  publlca- 
t..iii  and  the  meaning  of  the  words  he 
prop<j.sf.s  to  use — where  the  question  per- 
;  I  lii.s  to  initial  rpRi^tratlon  as  a  lobbyist — 
or  has  used,  where  fulfilling  the  report- 
ing requirements  subsequent  to  becom- 
ing a  lobbyist  is  involved 

Mr   President,  the  burden  of  assuring 
compliance  and  the  consequent  restraint 
of  free  .speech  resulting  from  section  3 
CI  will  fall  heaviest  on  voluntary  mem- 
bership organizations. 

Publishers  of  newspapers,  books,  and 
periodicals  of  "general  distribution,"  as 
well  as  radio  and  television  broadcasters, 
are  exempt  under  section  3<di  '6>  Only 
the  spon.sors  of  paid  advertisements  are 
covered  But  the  provisions  of  S.  2477 
pertaining  to  lobbying  solicitation  cover 
the  entire  content  of  publications  of  vol- 
imtary  membership  organizations — the 
public  interest  groups,  corporate  trade 
a.s.soclations.  professional  academic  asso- 
ciations, business  groups  and  labor 
unions,  and  the  like — which  are  not 
'customarily  distributed  outside  the 
scope"  of  their  membership. 

I  cannot  conceive  of  any  Justification 
for  placing  this  burden  on  the  publica- 
tions of  such  groups,  let  alone  the  crea- 
tion of  an  artificial  and  Invidious  dis- 
tinction between  their  newspapers. 
msiKa/mes.  and  books  and  those  which 
are  of  "general  distribution  " 

Let  me  emphasize  this  point:  We  are 
not  talking  about  fly-by-nlght  broad- 
.■^heets.  issued  surreptitiously  and  dis- 
tributed "privately"  or  In  secret  The 
vast  majority  of  publications  of  volun- 
tary membership  organizations  are  read- 
ily available  to  the  public,  in  libraries, 
by  calling  and  asking  for  them,  or,  In- 
deed, in  the  dentist's  waiting  room  or 
local  barbershop 

Are  Nation's  Business,  published  by 
the  U  S  Chamber  of  Commerce,  and  the 
AFL,-CIO  News  "customarily"  distribu- 
ted outside  the  membership  of  these  or- 
ganizations? In  fact,  these  periodicals 
are  distributed  very  differently,  and 
there  are  Innumerable  variations  in  the 
ways  the  different  voluntary  member- 
ship organizations  make  their  publica- 
tions available  to  readers  who  may  be 
Interested  but  who  are  not  "regular" 
members  Will  the  Comptroller  General 
here  again  be  expected  to  decide,  case 
by  case,  which  organization's  publica- 
tion is  covered  and  which  is  exempt? 

Moreover,  an  even  more  fundamental 
question  remains:  However  the  deter- 
mination may  be  made  with  regard  to 
these  particular  publications,  the  person 
who  subscribes  through  dues  or  other 
payment  and  who  reads  such  periodicals 
as  Nation's  Business  or  the  AFL-CIO 
News  Is  no  less  a  member  of  the  "gen- 
eral" public  than  those  who  are  likewise 


Informed  by  subscribing  to  the  Man- 
chester. N  H..  Union  Leader,  or  the  New 
York  Times.  Which  of  these  newspapers 
does  not  regularly  attempt  to  influence 
public  opinion  with  respect  to  matters  of 
national  concern''  How  often  do  Union 
Leader  and  Times  editorials  urge  readers 
to  exercise  their  civic  duty,  by  communi- 
cating with  the  Congress  on  current 
issues? 

And  there  is  certainly  no  compelling 
public  Interest  which  can  Justify  placing 
this  unequal  burden  on  every  news  Item, 
editorial,  article,  letter  to  the  editor,  or 
announcement  contained  In  the  publica- 
tions of  voluntary  membership  organiza- 
tions 

Many  such  organizations,  of  course, 
are  exempt  from  Federal  taxation — ac- 
cording to  the  Internal  Revenue  Service 
there  are  more  than  a  quarter  million 
such  groups  around  the  countrj* — and 
their  status  will  be  in  Jeopardy  if  they 
are  required  to  register  and  report  as 
lobbyists.  Their  public  affairs  advocacy 
is  remote,  at  best.  There  is  no  justifica- 
tion, constitutional  or  otherwise,  for  a 
restriction  of  free  expression  by  these 
groups.  They  are  not  shouting  "fire"  in 
a  crowded  theater  but  are  competing 
with  others  throughout  the  Nation,  to 
inform  and  to  inspire,  in  a  manner  pro- 
tected by  the  first  amendment,  many 
times  removed  from  the  hallways  of  the 
Capitol. 

The  publications  of  these  well-estab- 
liidied  voluntary  membership  organiza- 
tions are  clearly  Identified  as  to  their 
source.  The  advocacy  of  their  sponsors — 
which  plays  a  vital  role  in  insuring  vigor- 
ous and  informed  debate  of  public  policy 
issues — Is  a  matter  of  public  record  be- 
cause It  Is  published. 

In  short,  Mr  President,  no  public  pur- 
pose Is  served  by  requiring  extensive  re- 
porting of  lobbying  solicitations,  as 
vaguely  defined  in  section  3(c».  con- 
tained In  their  pages.  And  the  amend- 
ment I  am  Introducing  today  will  remove 
this  unnecessary — and  unnecessarily  re- 
strictive— burden. 

First,  with  my  amendment  the  term 
"lobbying  solicitation  "  is  clearly  defined 
to  cover  only  those  communications 
which  expressly  urge  the  recipient  to 
convey  orally  or  in  writing  a  specified 
position  on  an  issue  before  Congress. 
What  this  means  is  that  the  kind  of  com- 
munication which  describes  a  factual  sit- 
uation and  gives  the  sponsor's  opinion 
regarding  It — leaving  it  entirely  up  to 
the  citizen  to  decide  how  or  whether  to 
act  on  this  Information — will  not  be  cov- 
ered. What  will  be  covered  are  commu- 
nications which  Instruct  the  reader  or 
listener  not  only  what  to  do  but  what  po- 
sition he  is  to  take  in  writing  to  or  speak- 
ing with  his  Represenatives  in  Congress. 

Second,  my  amendment  eliminates  the 
invidious  distinction  between  the  pub- 
lications of  voluntary  membership  orga- 
nizations and  those  "of  general  distribu- 
tion" or  which  qualify  as  part  of  the 
"ma-ss  media"  Accordingly,  only  paid 
advertisements  containing  lobbying  so- 
licitations— as  clearly  and  narrowly  de- 
fined by  my  amendment — will  be  cov- 
ered. And,  as  is  the  case  In  the  present 
language  of  section  3(d'(6)  of  8.  2477, 
where  any  organization   pays  for  such 


an  advertisement,  the  organization,  not 
the  newspaper  or  broadcast  station  op- 
erator, will  be  subject  to  registration  and 
reporting  as  a  lobbyist. 

Mr.  President,  if  anything  is  obvious 
in  our  present  situation,  it  is  that  citi- 
zens need  and  want  more,  not  les.s  Infor- 
mation about  what  their  Federal  Gov- 
ernment and  elected  ofQclal.'-  are  doing 
In  their  behalf  And  certainly  today,  per- 
haps as  never  before,  we  as  public  ofTl- 
clals  need  to  know  far  more,  not  less, 
about  what  concerns  the  people  of  this 
Nation. 

I  believe  that  my  amendment  carefully 
balances  the  need  for  disclosure  against 
the  need  for  free  and  vigorous  conununi- 
catlon,  and  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
It  be  printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  amend- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Amindment  No.  1961 

On  page  38,  line  22.  after  "by"  Insert  "ex- 
pressly". 

On  page  SB.  line  23,  after  "Congress"  Insert 
the  following:  "a  speclflc  or  general  posi- 
tion". 

On  page  40.  line  2,  strike  out  "(a)  "  through 
■■(b)"  on  page  40.  Wv.f  >^ 


REGULu\TORY  LIMITATION  ACT— 
S.  2716 

AMtNDMZNT    NO      165  2 

'Ordered  to  be  printed  and  referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Government  Opera- 
tions > 

Mr  NUNN  submitted  an  amendment 
Intended  to  be  propcsed  by  him  to  the 
bin.  S  2716.  to  Improve  congressional 
oversight  of  the  operations  of  Federal  de- 
partments and  agencies  in  order  to  m- 
.sure  that  rules  and  regulaticnvs  conform 
to  the  Intent  of  Congreps 


S.  2812.  REGULATORY  REFORM  ACT 
OF  1976:  BIPARTISAN  SUPPORT  AS 
HEARINGS  BEGIN 

Mr  PERCY  Mr.  President.  la.st  De- 
cember. Assistant  Majority  Ix'ader  Rob- 
rRT  C.  Byrd  and  I  Introduced  S.  2812.  the 
Regulatorj-  Reform  Act  of  1976  This  bill 
would  establish  a  5-year  action-forcing 
timetable  designed  to  Insure  comprehen- 
sive reform  of  the  entire  range  of  Fed- 
eral regulation.  Since  that  time.  I  have 
on  several  occasions  shared  my  thoughts 
on  tliis  issue  with  my  colleagues.  I  have 
been  principally  concerned  about  the 
need  for  swift  action  in  alleviating  the 
problems  connected  with  the  current  sys- 
tem of  government  regulation.  The  time 
to  move  from  rhetoric  to  reality  is  now. 

In  this  respect.  I  am  pleased  to  report 
that  due  to  the  commitment  to  refonn 
on  the  part  of  Its  chairman.  Abe  Ribi- 
corr,  the  Government  Operations  Com- 
mittee will  be  holding  hearings  on  S  2812 
beginning  tomorrow.  May  18.  1976  Hear- 
ings will  continue  May  20.  May  24.  and 
May  25.  In  preparation  for  those  hear- 
ings, I  wotild  like  to  bring  certain  items 
to  my  colleagues'  attention,  which  may 
help  them  in  their  consideration  of  this 
bill.  These  include  a  chamber  of  com- 
merce resolution  endorsing  In  principle 
the  concepts  and  procedures  embodied  in 
S.  2812.  and  a  syndicated  column  by  Mr 
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Jerald  terHorst  supportive  of  S.  2812  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  these  items 
be  printed  in  the  Record  at  the  conclu- 
sion of  my  remarks. 

Because  of  the  importance  which  we 
attach  to  this  measure.  Senator  Byrd 
and  I  are  especially  pleased  to  be  joined 
in  this  undertaking  by  our  distinguished 
colleagues  Senators  Chiie.s.  DoME^^cI, 
H^NSE.N.  H.'\fiTKE.  Leahy,  M.athi.^s.  Mc- 
Gee.  Taft,  Eastland,  and  HroDLESTON, 
who  are  cosponsors  of  the  Regulatory 
Reform  Act  of  1976.  The  companion  leg- 
islation in  the  House.  H.R.  114,50.  intro- 
duced by  Representatives  John  An'der- 
soN  and  B.arbara  Jordan,  currently  has 
about  60  cosponsors. 

This  strong  bipartisan  <;upport  which 
has  been  building  behind  S.  2812  is  espe- 
cially heartening.  It  is  my  firm  hope  that 
this  support  will  asE\si  the  measure  as  it 
moves  through  hearings  and  committee 
consideration.  A  somewhat  similar  ap- 
proach was  submitted  by  President  Ford 
last  week  in  the  form  of  an  ".^genda  for 
Government  Reform  Act  "  This  action 
was  an  Important  affirmation  of  the  need 
to  agree  upon  an  agenda  for  timely  and 
comprehensive  action.  I  am  pleased  that 
the  administration  bill  Is  .so  similar  to  S. 
2812.  The  administration  i^roposal  adopts 
the  two  key  underlying  concepts  of  S. 
2812:  that  there  is  a  need  for  a  compre- 
hensive approach  in  which  government 
regulation  in  a  different  area  is  dealt 
with  systematically  each  year  over  a  pe- 
riod of  several  years,  and  that  certain 
"action-forcing"  measures  are  needed  to 
insure  that  reform  plans  will  be  sub- 
mitted by  the  President  and  act^d  upon 
by  the  Congress. 

However,  there  are  important  differ- 
ences between  the  administration  pro- 
posal and  S.  2812.  The  administration's 
sectors  of  industry  approach  reflects 
some  senous  internal  inconsistencies 
which  are  minimized  by  the  sectors  of 
Government  regulation  approach  taken 
in  S  2812.  Also,  the  discipline  embodied 
in  S.  2812  Is  much  stronger  Under  the 
key  sunset  provisions  of  S.  2812,  inter- 
est groups  risk  losing  everything  by  op- 
posing reform;  for  if  no  comprehensive 
measure  Is  enacted  by  June  3'^,  all  af- 
fected rules  conferring  economic  benefit.^ 
would  be  rendered  inoperative.  L^^nder  the 
administration  proposal,  self-interested 
groups  have  ever^'thing  to  gain  if  they 
can  successfully  kill  any  reform  plan. 
They  Incur  no  risk.  Consequently,  S  2812 
is  more  likely  to  be  an  effective  means 
for  assuring  comprehensive  reform. 

Senator  Byrd  and  I  look  forward  to  the 
upcoming  hearings  on  S  2812,  in  which 
a  wide  range  of  \iev,polnts  will  be  ex- 
pressed. We  hope  for  responsible  action, 
thereafter,  within  the  Government  Oper- 
ations Committee  and  the  Rules  Commit- 
tee, to  which  the  measure  ha=;  also  been 
referred. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

RECrLATINO   THE   ReOUl-ATOHS 

fBy  JeraM  t^rHost  i 
Washington — Hire  a  pollBter,  as  Ronald 
Reatran  did.  and  ask  people  If  they  regard 
the  federal  povernment  a.s  a  good  influence 
on  our  lives  The  answer  Reagon  got,  unsur- 
prisingly, ■was  a  re-sounding  "No!" 


All  of  the  presidential  candidates  are  hear- 
ing the  same  thing.  So  their  campaign  rhet- 
oric Is  larded  with  promises  to  pet  'Washlni;- 
ton  off  your  back 

Reagan  doesn't  talk  as  much  about  It  as 
he  did  back  In  January,  but  he  would — If 
he  could — hack  off  a  $90-binion  chunk  of  the 
federal  estabUshnient  and  let  It  float  out  to 
sea.  Even  Hvibert  Humphrey,  the  last  of  the 
big  spenders,  talks  of  the  need  to  reform  and 
streamline  the  bureaucracy. 

Fortunately,  this  time  at  least,  there  may 
be  more  here  than  usually  meets  the  ear. 
There  is  a  bipartisan  move  afoot  within  the 
Ford  administration  and  the  Democratic- 
controlled  Congress  to  revamp  one  pervasive 
facet  of  the  federal  government  that  has 
an  Impact  on  every  aspect  of  our  dally  lives — 
eating,  sleeping,  traveling,  pla>1ng,  working, 
even  breathing. 

It  Is  an  effort  to  end  excessive  regulation 
by  federal  flat,  the  collective  cancer  that 
costs  Americans  an  estimated  $60  billion 
annually. 

Getting  the  government  off  your  back  and 
mine,  while  wildly  cheered  In  principle.  Is 
often  ;eered  In  private  The  airlines,  for  ex- 
ample, were  quick  to  complain  that  their 
fares  ■were  set  by  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Board. 

But  when  President  Ford  prodded  the  CAB 
to  relax  Its  regulations,  the  firft  to  howi 
were  the  airlines,  the  pilots'  union  and  some 
of  their  protectors  In  Congress  who  said  It 
would  destroy  the  aviation  Industry. 

Similarly  In  the  trucking  business,  the 
meat  packing  industry,  and  public  utility 
field,  almost  every  proposal  to  deregulate  has 
been  resisted  by  the  affected  flrmc  and  labor 
organizations  Buslnes.';  will  be  hurt,  they 
cry:  employment  will  suffer 

Such  protests  have  been  effective,  too. 
Ford's  bid  to  loosen  the  regulatory  restraints 
on  cable  television,  for  example,  has  Just 
become  a  campaign-year  victim  of  the  broad- 
casting Industry's  clout. 

That's  why  It's  encouraging  to  report  a 
move  that  may  yet  bear  friii'  Sen.  Charles 
Percy  [R.,  111.)  and  Assistant  Majority  Leader 
Robert  B>Td  [D.  W  Va  1  have  Introduced  a 
legislative  blueprint  that  would  require  both 
Congress  and  the  President  to  Jointly  review 
and  revise  Federal  econom.lc  regulations  over 
a  tive-vear  perliKl 

Tlietr  approach,  simply.  Is  to  provide  Con- 
gress with  a  method  of  disciplining  Itself  bo 
that  the  a.ssorted  special  Interests  of  business 
and  labor  and  agency  bureaucracies  cannot 
divide  and  conquer  the  lawmakers  on  specific 
reform  plans. 

The  model  for  the  Percy-Byrd  approach  Is 
the  Budget  Reform  Act  of  19'74  which  finally 
forced  Congress  Into  dealing  with  appropria- 
tions as  part  of  a  whole  budget  and  not  as 
fragmented  segments  of  federal  spending 

"The  sucx-ess  of  this  budget  discipline  has 
convinced  me  that  rigid  deadlines  and  strong 
action -forcing  procedures  win  also  work  for 
regulatory  reform,"  Percy  recently  told  the 
Executives  Club  of  Chicago.  "All  regulations 
must  be  reviewed.  AU  special  arrangements 
reconsidered  .Ml  sweetheart  relatlonishlps  re- 
a'sp.s.'ipd" 

Without  c;(  Ing  Into  the  details  of  the  plan, 
here's  a  skeletal  look  at  what's  proposed.  By 
March  31  In  each  of  the  next  five  years,  the 
President  would  be  required  by  law  to  give 
Congress,  his  regulatory  reforms  In  five  areas: 
banklnp  and  finance  In  1977;  emergy  and  en- 
vironment m  1978;  commerce,  transportation, 
and  communication,  1979;  food,  health, 
safety,  industry  trade  practices,  1980;  hous- 
ing, labor-management,  government  procure- 
ment sm.'ill  business,  equal  employment, 
1981 

By  Sept  15  In  each  of  these  years.  Con- 
gress wotild  have  to  come  up  with  Its  own 
version  of  regulatory  refonn  or  let  the  Presi- 
dent's plan  go  to  the  floor  for  a  vote.  If  nei- 
ther Congress  nor  the  President  can  come 
up  with  an  agreeable  reform  bill  In  the  spe- 
cified area  by  the  following  June  30,  all  regu- 


latory benefits  conferred  by  the  affected  agen- 
cies v^'ould  be  rescinded  The  agencies.  In 
other  ^^ords.  would  be  virtually   wiped   o-jt 

Percy  and  Byrd  are  confident  that  the  pow- 
erful lobbies  in  this  to'wn  won't  let  that  hap- 
pen. So  am  I.  But  the  hardest  test  may  be 
the  very  first  t*Et — getting  the  House  and 
Senate  to  accept  the  discipline  of  their  fi^e- 
year  reform  plan, 

.A.nd  that.  In  large  part,  will  be  determined 
by  the  way  that  labor  and  Industry  lobby- 
ists line  up.  It  ■will  be  interesting  to  see  who 
wants  to  get  the  government  off  o'jj  back 
and  who  w^nts  to  keep  It  there. 

All  in  the  name  of  free  enterprise,  of 
course. 

SUMMART      OF      BOARD      ACTION      URGIN-G      SYS- 
TEMATIC     STI-DT      OF      REGrXATORT      REFORM 

Process 

The  Chamber  of  Commerce  Board  ap- 
proved. In  concept,  support  for  legislation 
which  would  authorize  the  sy.=tematlc  study 
of  the  regulatory  processes,  establish  a  time- 
table for  conducting  such  studies,  and  set 
forth  procedures  for  the  consideration  of 
recommendations  to  Improve  the  manage- 
ment, functioning  and  oversight  of  the  regu- 
latory agencies. 

BACKGEOrND 

The  various  regulatory  agencies  of  the  fed- 
eral governmenf  have  enormous  economic 
Impact  upon  business.  There  is  a  growing 
realization  In  both  the  government  and  pri- 
vate sector  that  regulation  may.  In  some 
respects,  be  detrimental  to  business  and  the 
consumer,  and  must  be  reformed  This  ha.= 
brought  a  growing  number  of  croad-gauged 
proposals  In  Congress  tc  accomplisti  what  Is 
now  called  'regulatory  reform  " 

•While  many  of  the  pending  bills  are  de- 
signed to  make  immediate  and  substantive 
changes  in  the  regulatory  prov-ess.  others  are 
aimed  at  studyinp  the  problem  first  and  then 
recommending  changes.  Among  this  latter 
group  are  S.  2812  (Percy.  R-Ill  and  Byre, 
D-V:    Va.  I   and  H.R    9392  .Heinz   R-Pa. 

The  preferable  approac'r.  is  to  study  the 
problem  first  before  either  recomn-iendlng  or 
l:-.s-.ltutlng  changes  In  the  proce.ss  and.  there- 
fore, we  should  support  legislation,  In  con- 
cept, which  will  accomplish  this  end. 

BOARD  ACTION 

The  Board  action  resulted  In  an  interpreta- 
tion of  policy  as  an  adequate  basis  to  ap- 
prove support.  In  concept,  for  legislation 
which  would  authorize  the  systematic  study 
of  the  regulatory  processes,  establish  a  time- 
table lor  conducting  such  studies,  and  set 
forth  procedures  for  the  consideration  c: 
recommendations  to  Improve  the  manage - 
me:.t.  functioning  and  oversight  of  the  regi:- 
latory  agencies 

NATIONAL   OH.^MBEK  RECC  MMFNDATIONS  ON 
FEDER.M-  REGfLATORT  REFORM 

Government  rules  and  regulations  ema- 
nate, either  directly  or  indirectly,  from  au- 
thority possessed  by  the  Co;. press  Therefore 
ultimately.  Congress  m-ust  be  responsive  for 
the  consequences  of  regulatory  activities 

In  many  cases,  the  net  effect  of  gove.-n- 
raent  regulations  Is  a  burden  on  consumers 
taxpayers,  and  business  which  Is  much 
greater  than  the  benefits. 

Government  regulatory  actMtles  fre- 
quently result  In  much  overlapping  and  du- 
plication of  effort,  contradictory  requlre- 
metits,  and  In  an  li,creaslng  drag  on  produc- 
tive economic  activities 

To  deal  with  the  problems  of  Federal  Oov- 
ernmerit  regulation,  the  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce of  the  United  States  supports  regu- 
latory reform  based  on  the  following  prin- 
ciples 

A  competitive  free  market  system  should 
be  retained  and  encotiraged  to  provide  an  In- 
centive for  Innovation,  and  to  give  consumers 
the  maximum  range  of  choices 

Regulation  should  be  only  that  essential 
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to  the  protection  of  health,  satiety  and  the 
general  welfare,  and  should  be  revised  and 
administered  so  as  to:  J 

1.  Provide  that  degree  of  regufctlon  essen- 
tial to  the  proper  functioning  of  a  competi- 
tive free  market  system  keeplng<1n  mind  the 
need  for.  and  the  feasibility  Ojf,  regulation 
consistent  wit     the  foregoing  panclple: 

2.  Eliminate  uneven  and  ln<j|iultable  en- 
forcement; 

3.  Eliminate  regulatory  duplication  and 
conflict; 

4.  Provide  for  prompt  regulatory  decisions 
con.slstent  with  d»ie  process; 

5.  Assure  adequate  consideration  of  costs 
and  beneflts; 

6.  Minimize  compliance  costs;  I 

7.  Provide  federal  preemption  only  In  those 
lnstanc03  where  federal  regulattfon  Is  essen- 
tial; and 

6.  Assure  a  more  orderly  development  of 
regulation  with  the  Congress  establishing 
ba.slc  policy,  agencies  regulating  In  accord 
with  the  Intent  of  Congress,  and  Congress 
reviewing  regulatory  actions  within  Its  over- 
sight function. 


Of  the  subcommittee,  U.S.  Senate,  A504. 
Washington.  DC.  20510.  (202)  224-2951. 


NOTICE  OP  HEARINGS  ON  THE 
OVERSIGHT  AND  REAUTHORIZA- 
TION OF  THE  JUVENILE  JUSTICE 
AND  DELINQUENCY  PREVENTION 
ACT  OF  1974   (P.L.  93-415) 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  on 
behalf  of  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Indiana  <Mr.  Bayh),  I  announce  that 
the  Subcommittee  to  Investigate  Juve- 
nile Delinquency.  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary,  will  commence  a  series  of 
hearings  on  oversight  and  reauthoriza- 
tion of  the  Juvenile  Justice  affid  Delin- 
quency Prevention  Act  of  1974.  The  first 
day  is  scheduled  for  Tliursday.  May  20. 
1976  at  10:30  a.m.  in  room  62(J2,  Dlrksen 
Office  Buildirg,  Wa.shington.  DC.  The 
subcommittee  will  devote  special  atten- 
tion to  the  problems  of  the  status 
offenders — juveniles  who  have  been  de- 
clared in  need  of  supervision  l)y  a  juve- 
nile court  under  special  statutes  which 
prohibit  certain  acts,  that  are  illegal 
onl.v  by  virtue  of  the  juvenile's  minor 
status;  that  is,  truants,  and  runaways — 
and  the  growing  need  within  the  juvenile 
justice  system  to  effectively  respond  to 
violent  juvenile  offenders. 

Unfortunately  our  current  approach 
often  leads  to  inappropriate  action.  In 
that  status  offenders  are  jailed  and  those 
youths  wlio  seriously  threaten  person 
and  property  are  not.  Thus,  because  of 
the  system's  failure  to  differentiate  be- 
tween criminal  and  noncriminal  conduct 
many  youngsters  are  wrongly  Intro- 
duced to  our  penal  colleges  of  crime. 
while  others  remain  free  to  terrorize  our 
communities. 

A  major  thrust  of  the  1974  Juvenile 
Justice  and  Delinquency  Prevention  Act 
was  to  provide  Incentives  to  assure  that 
the  juvenile  system  responds  in  a  fair 
and  sound  manner  so  that  we  will  all  be 
more  secure  In  our  person  and  property. 
The  subcommittee  will  explore  these  and 
other  relevant  Issues  during  this  series 
of  hearings. 

The  subcommittee  will  hear  testi- 
mony from  public  and  private  parties 
Interested  In  the  legislation. 

Anyone  Interested  In  these  hearings, 
or  desiring  to  submit  a  statement  for 
the  record  should  contact  John  M. 
Rector,  staff  director  and  chief  counsel 


NOTICE  OF  HEARINGS 

Mr.  METCALP.  Mr.  President,  In  ac- 
cordance with  the  rules  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs,  I  wish 
to  advLse  my  colleagrues  and  the  public 
that  the  following  hearings  and  business 
meetings  have  been  scheduled  before  the 
committee  for  the  next  2  weeks: 

May  18:  Energy  Research  and  Water  Re- 
sources Bubcommlttee,  10  a.m.  room  3110, 
hearing  S.  3395.  to  authorize  appropriations 
for  the  construction  of  the  Uintah  Unit  of 
the  Central  Utah  Project 

May  20-21:  Full  committee.  10  a.m.,  room 
3110,  business  meeting  pending  calendar 
biislnebti. 

May  20-31:  Pull  committee:  10  a.m  ,  room 
3110,  hearing  S.  158.  New  River  bill. 

May  24:  Pull  committee,  10  a.m..  room 
3110.  hearing  on  FEA  energy  action  No.  2 
Small  Refinery  Exemption,  an  action  pur- 
suant to  the  Energy  Policy  and  Conservation 

Act. 

May   28:     Parks  and   Recreation   Subcom 
mlttee,  10  a.m.,  room  3110.  hearing  S   3329,  a 
bin  to  expand  the  boundaries  of  the  Indiana 
Dunes  National  I.ake.shore 


SUBCOMMITTEE  ON  ENERGY  RE- 
SEARCH AND  WATER  RE- 
SOURCES—ANNOUNCEMENT OF 
PUEIJC  HEARINGS 

Mr.  METCALF.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
like  to  announce  for  the  Information  of 
the  Senate  and  the  public,  the  schedul- 
ing of  a  public  hearing  before  the  Energy 
Rc.-earch  and  Water  Resources  Subcom- 
mittee. 

The  hearing  Is  scheduled  for  Tuesday, 
May  18.  beginning  at  10  a.m..  In  room 
3110  of  the  Dlrksen  Senate  Office  Build- 
ing. Testimony  Ls  Invited  regarding  this 
bill.  The  bill,  S.  3395.  will  authorize  ap- 
propriation-s  for  the  construction  of  the 
Uintah  Unit  of  the  Central  Utah  project. 

For  further  Information  regarding  the 
hearing  you  may  wish  to  contact  Mr. 
Russell  Brown  of  the  subcommittee  staff 
on  extension  41076.  Those  wishing  to 
testify  or  who  wish  to  submit  a  written 
statement  for  the  hearing  record  should 
write  to  the  Energy  Research  and  Water 
Resources  Subcommittee,  room  3206. 
Dlrksen  Senate  Office  Building,  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  20510. 


ADDITIONAL  STATEMENTS 


THE  DIRE  CONSEQUENCES  OF 
ENERGY  DIVESTITURE 

Mr.  FANNIN.  Mr  President,  these  days 
there  seems  to  be  a  lot  of  loose  talk  and 
just  plain  demagoguery  concerning  the 
oil  industry  and  our  country's  energy 
situation. 

In  some  circles,  it  seems  to  be  fashion- 
able to  rail  against  "the  big  oil  barons" 
and  decry  "excessive"  profits  made  by 
"oil  monopolists."  Obvlouslj'.  It  Is  lar 
simpler  to  talk  about  breaking  up  the  oil 
companies  than  to  seriously  consider  ra- 
tional, sensible,  and  progressive  ap- 
proaches to  solving  the  energy  crisis  tuid 
ending  our  Nation's  costly  dependence  oa. 
foreign  oil. 


The  Committee  on  the  Judiciary  Is  now 
considering  a  bill  aimed  at  complete  dis- 
memberment of  the  oil  Industry.  To  my 
way  of  thinking,  this  Ls  a  simplistic,  dan- 
gerous proposal  which  would  badly  crip- 
ple positive  efforts  toward  energy  Inde- 
pendence 

Divestiture  would  seriously  jeopardize 
America's  chances  of  ever  achieving  ade- 
quate energy  supplies.  For  the  Congress 
to  single  out  one  Industry  with  a  view 
toward  divestiture  seems  based  on  the  as- 
simiption  that  vertical  and  horizontal  In- 
tegration arc  Inherently  evil. 

In  truth,  such  Integration  in  the  oil 
Industry  has  worked  to  reduce  manufac- 
turing costs  for  a  number  or  vital  petro- 
leum and  industrial  products.  To  be  in 
favor  of  dlvestltiu-e  is  to  favor  an  auto- 
matic price  Increase  for  consumers  and 
business  users  of  such  products.  More- 
over, development  of  alt<?mative  energy 
sources  requires  the  kind  of  capital  in- 
vestment, manpower  skills,  and  experi- 
ence that  only  this  country's  Integrated 
oil  Industry  can  provide. 

In  my  opinion,  proposals  to  break  up 
the  competitive  oil  industry,  or  any  other 
Industry  merely  because  it  is  big.  are  un- 
wise. I  cannot  agree  with  those  who  be- 
lieve that  bigness  Is  necessarily  bad  In 
our  free  market  economy. 

Mr.  President,  as  divestiture  proposals 
are  being  considered.  I  ask  my  colleagues 
to  give  serious  consideration  to  the  con- 
sequences to  the  American  economy  and 
our  energy  situation.  In  this  regard.  I  caU 
the  attention  of  my  colleagues  to  tiie  edi- 
torial, "Break  Up  Big  Oil?"  published  re- 
cently In  the  Arizona  Republic  and  the 
article.  "Oil  Company  Divestiture:  It's 
Economic  Insanity"  by  Kevin  Phillips 
which  also  appeared  in  the  Republic.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  com- 
plete texts  of  both  articles  be  printed  In 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  artlclec 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Break  it  Big  Oil? 

Americans  have  a  traditional  aversion  to 
bigness — Big  Business,  Big  Labor,  Big  Gov- 
ernment. 

It,  therefore,  was  Inevitable  that,  sooner  or 
later.  Democratic  liberals  would  seize  on  Big 
Oil  as  a  target. 

Last  October,  they  came  within  a  hair's 
breadth  of  slipping  through  a  propoiial  in  The 
Senate  that  would  have  limited  every  oil 
company  to  Just  one  phase  of  the  business — 
production,  transportation,  refining  and 
marketing. 

Sen.  Philip  Hart.  D-\flch  .says  they  will 
make  It  a  top  priority  this  vfar  G<'lng  be- 
yond that,  they  will  attempt  to  prevent  oil 
companies  from  owning'  a  non-till  business^ - 
Chemicals,  uranium  and  coal. 

With  the  exception  of  George  Wallace,  all 
the  Democratic  candidates  fc^r  the  presidency 
are  in  favor  of  breaklnc  up  Bit-  Oil  The  staff 
of  the  Federal  Trade  Comrnl.s,slon  has  recom- 
mended It,  and.  aocordlns:  to  Forbes  maga- 
zine, the  Ford  administration  is  not  firmly 
against  It. 

Forbes  quotes  John  IIUI.  deputy  adminis- 
trator of  the  Federal  Knergy  Adminl.stratlon, 
as  saying;   "Porce.s  have  been  unleashed 
that  cannot  t)e  stopped." 

Breaking;  up  the  oil  companies  would  be  a 

national  disaster. 

It  would  halt  the  search  for  new  domestic 
sourcea  of  energy  for  years  atid  years,  while 
oU    company    executives    were    engrossed    :n 
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figuring  out  how  to  divest  themselves  of  prop- 
erties. 

It  woild  put  the  U.S.  oil  Industry  at  a  fatal 
dl8adva.:.iage  In  competing:  with  foreign  pro- 
ducers like  British  Petroleum  and  Roya: 
Dutch  'Shell,  which  are  beyond  the  reach  of 
Congress. 

It  would  make  the  United  States  even  more 
dependent  ou  foreign  oil,  for  all  oil  invest- 
ments naturally  would  go  oversea.?,  where 
there  are  no  restrlctlon.s  on  Integration. 

Those  who  argue  in  favor  of  breaking  uj) 
the  oU  companies  say  thai  It  would  lead  to 
greater  competition  and  lower  prices,  be- 
cause the  oil  companies  are  a  trust. 

This  Is  demonstrably  false. 

There  are  60  fully  Integrated  oil  com- 
panies In  the  United  States,  with  20  gen- 
erally classified  as  "majors."  In  addition, 
there  are  130  refiners,  15.000  wholesale  oil 
distributors,  16,000  fuel-oU  suppliers,  10,000 
crude-oil  producers  and  200,000  gasoline  re- 
tailers. 

The  majors  are  big,  trtie  but  even  the 
biggest  of  them.  Exxon,  with  assets  of  $25.9 
billion,  does  not  account  for  as  much  as  10 
per  cent  of  U.S.  production,  refining  capacity 
or  gasoline  sales. 

The  four  largest  account  for  only  26  per 
cent. 

In  contrast,  the  four  largest  aluminum 
manufacturers  account  for  96  per  cent  of 
production,  the  four  largest  automobile  com- 
panies for  91  per  cent,  the  four  largest  cop- 
per companies  for  75  per  cent. 

The  profits  of  the  majors  are  not  In- 
ordinately high.  TTiey  have  averaged  only  10.2 
per  cent  of  stock-holders'  equity  since  1954, 
slightly  below  the  average  of  the  rest  of  U.S. 
Industry.  Smaller  firms  engaged  only  in 
production  had  a  bigger  return. 

The  attack  on  Big  OU  overlooks  a  simple 
fact :  The  Industry  demands  bigness. 

The  Alaska  pipeline,  f'-r  example,  Is  going 
to  cost  at  least  $7  billion.  Even  Exxon 
couldn't  build  it  alone.  Seven  companies  had 
to  Join  to  scrape  up  the  required  capital 

If  the  Integrated  companies  were  forced  to 
break  up.  could  It  ever  be  possible  for  the 
U.S.  oil  Industry  to  undertake  a  project  like 
the  pipeline  again?  ObvlouFly  not 

The  American  way  back  to  bigness  goes  all 
the  way  back  to  Thomas  Jefferson,  but  In 
the  case  of  the  oil  Industry-,  bigness  Is  abso- 
lutely essential  And  the  record  shows  that 
It  has  not  led  to  less  competition,  higher 
prices  and  bigger  profits  but  to  exactly  the 
reverse. 


Oil  Company  Dn'EsnTmE :  It's  Economic 

Insanity 

(By  Kevin  Phillips) 

It's  time  for  a  little  angry  analysis  of 
this  nonsense  about  forcing  U.S.  oil  com- 
panies to  split  themselves  into  separate  cor- 
porate units  for  production,  refining,  trans- 
portation and  marketing.  A  proposal  along 
these  lines  barely  lost  In  the  U.S.  Senate  last 
October  (by  a  65-45  vote)  and  the  scheme 
now  shows  new  life. 

The  Senator  who  offered  October's  amend- 
ment Is  James  Abourezk  of  South  Dakota.  A 
few  years  ago,  Lebanese-.'Vmerlcan  Abourezk 
received  many  thousands  a',  dollars  for 
speeches  to  Arab  groups  and  was  attacked  as 
a  pro-Arab    Hopefully,  that's  a  coincidence. 

Vl'hatever  Its  motivation,  the  dismember- 
ment scheme  Is  economic  Insanity.  No  such 
proposal  could  be  receiving  serious  congres- 
sional conslderatl'^n  except  for  an  extraor- 
dinary overlap  of  events  and  p.=ychologles 

First,  the  oU  companies'  sleazy  new  bribery 
and  slush  fund  Image. 

Second,  the  American  public's  vastly  In- 
flated Idea  of  corporate  profit  levels  In  gen- 
er.il  and  oil  compsiny  profit  levels  In  par- 
ticular (these  actually  declined  30  per  cent 
In  the  first  nine  months  of  1975  i  . 

Third,  the  Incredibly  small  attention  given 
to  the  staggering   Impact  that  oU  company 


dismemberment  would  have  on  economic  re- 
covery, consumer  prices,  fnel  conservation 
effort.s,  forelen  policy  and  national  security 

The  cafe  for  dismemberment  does  have  the 
virtues  of  simplicity.  Break  up  the  oil  com- 
panies, create  lour  little  companies  where 
Just  one  big  one  exists  today.  Then  there 
would  be  more  competition;  More  competi- 
tion equals  lower  prices. 

Uaiortunately,  this  case  also  has  the  faults 
of  simplicity — a  fatal  failure  to  grapple  with 
deeper  Issues  and  considerations. 

The  essential  arguments  against  dlsmem- 
beirnent  all  re=t  on  the  merits  of  large-scale 
organization  In  the  oil  industry. 

For  example,  exploration  and  drilling  re- 
quire huge  caplttU  outlays  (up  U?  $350  mil- 
lion for  a  single  offshore  platform),  and  only 
big  companies  can  generate  that  kind  of 
money. 

Second.  UCLA  Prof.  J.  Fred  'Weston,  author 
of  "The  Impact  of  Large  Firms  on  the  US 
Economy."  calculates  that  large-size  firms 
yield  American  consumer.s  tens  of  bUUons  of 
dollars  a  yi-ar  In  lower  prices  made  possible 
by  economies  of  scale  and  managerial  effi- 
ciency. 

And,  with  sp>eclfic  reference  to  oil,  even 
the  Ford  Foundation's  Study  "A  Time  to 
Choose"  admitted; 

"So  far  as  prices  are  concerned,  the  energy 
Industries  have  In  one  sense  a  very  good  rec- 
ord. Over  the  last  20  years,  prices  of  all  kinds 
of  energy  have  either  fallen,  or  risen  less 
rapidly  than  the  general  price  level." 

On  top  of  this  price  efficiency,  the  major 
oil  companies  are  also  better  able  to  manage 
conservation. 

Even  New  Left  economists  Gar  Alperovltz 
and  Jeff  Faux,  submitting  their  "Economic 
Program  for  the  Coming  Decade"  to  Novem- 
bers  National  Democratic  Issues  Convention, 
admitted  that  "the  waste  and  duplication  of 
creating  more  oil  corporations  would  make  a 
national  conservation  policy  even  less  attain- 
able." Underline  those  words:  "waste  and 
duplication."  So  why  Is  divestiture  being  con- 
sidered? Reduced  oil  Industry  investment  ca- 
pacity, conservation  ability  and  price  effi- 
ciency would  injure  U.S.  consumers  and 
workers. 

Besides  which,  "Increased  reliance  on  for- 
eign oil  could  afl'ect  the  natio;.'s  leverage  in 
foreign  policy."  warned  a  recent  Library  ot 
Congress  report. 

"Energy  may  well  become  the  'Achilles 
Heel'  of  U.S  foreign  policy  the  same  way 
agricultural  shortages  are  for  the  Soviet 
Union." 

Even  American  ownership  could  be  threat- 
ened If  the  Aruos  begin  to  buy  i  or  otherwise 
gam  control  of)  smaller,  split-up  U.S.  oil 
companies. 

The  whole  divestiture  proposal  Just  doesn't 
make  sen.^e  .Appi^arlng  before  the  Senate 
Antitrust  and  Monopoly  Subcommittee  Jan, 
21.  Mobil  Oil  Corp.  President  William  P 
Tavoulareas  said: 

"In  preparing  to  testify  before  yoti  today. 
I  reviewed  some  oi  the  testlmot.y  which  this 
committee  has  received,  and  was  struck  by 
the  fact  that  proponents  of  this  legislation 
have  not  attempted  to  lay  down  a  blueprint 
of  the  coiLsequences  of  thLs  action." 

Exactly,  and  it's  a  distressing  comment  on 
the  shallow  thought  processes  of  U.S.  Senate 
'  policymakers." 


\VHO  OPPOSES  B-1  BOMBER 

Mr  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I  no- 
tice that  this  morning  19  former  Defense 
and  high  level  governmental  ofScials 
have  announced  their  opposition  to  the 
B-1  bomber  program.  This  list  includes  a 
former  Secretary  of  Defense,  two  Deputy 
Secretaries  of  Defense,  a  President's  Na- 
tional Security  Adviser,  a  Presidential 
Science  Adviser  and  a  Director  of  De- 


fen!?e  and  Engineering,  an  Under  Sec- 
rclarj'  of  the  Air  Force,  a  three-star 
admiral,  a  Special  Counsel  to  the  F>resl- 
dent,  various  chairmen  of  high  level 
science  committees,   and   others. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  a  press  release  from  the  Fed- 
eration of  American  Scientist*:  listing 
these  names  be  printed  in  tlie  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  list  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows : 

INDEPENTENT    OBSERVERS    IN    THE    DEFENSE 

CoMMUNrrT  Oppose  trx  B-1  Bombeh 

The  Federation  of  American  Scientists 
released  today  a  statement  of  oproE;tion 
to  the  B-1  bomber  endorsed  by  a  broad  and 
distinguished  .selection  of  formerly  high- 
ranking  officials  from  the  American  de- 
fense community.  They  included  s-.ich  for- 
mer ofli-ia'.s  as.  a  Secretary  of  Defense  and 
two  Deputy  Secretaries  of  Defense:  a  Pres- 
ident's National  Security  .Adviser  and  a 
Deputy  National  Security  AdvLser:  a  Presi- 
dential Science  Adviser  and  the  Chairmen 
of  two  relevant  panels  of  the  Presidents 
Science  Advisory  Committee:  a  Director  of 
Defense  Research  and  Engineering  in  the 
Defense  Department  and  an  Asslsta:it  Secre- 
tary ;or  International  Security  .Affairs:  an 
Undersecretary  of  the  Air  Force  and  a  Three 
Star  Admiral;  a  former  Special  Counsel  tc 
the  President  and  other  long  time  observers 
of  the  military  scene. 

The  statement  these  officials  endorsed  elm- 
ply  ob.served  that  the  B-1  bomber  was  not 
worth  the  cost,  viz.: 

"The  tens  of  billions  of  dollars  required  to 
build  and  operate  the  B-1  bomber  are  not 
warranted  by  any  contribution  to  our  secu- 
r.ty  which  it  might  make,"  (List  of  sig- 
natories is  at   the  bottom  of  press  release  i. 

The  Federation  of  American  Scientists  has 
Itself  long  opposed  the  B-1  bcmber  and  has 
called  it  the  "least  cost -effective'  of  all  the 
mu;tibli:ion  dollar  expenditures  of  the  entire 
Cold  War.  Suspecting  that  the  bomber  had 
unpreccdentedly  little  support  in  the  de- 
fense community  more  broadly,  the  Federa- 
tion wrote  tc  senior  member?  of  the  com- 
munity in  both  parties.  The  response  con- 
firmed the  suspicion  that  the  bomber  had 
a  very  broad  base  of  opposition  and  few 
adherenis.  Indeed,  no  FAS  position  In  re- 
cent years  has  drawn  such  wide  support 
throughout  the  defense  community.  Sig- 
nificantly, some  who  declined  to  endorse 
the  FAS  statement  admitted  that  they  did 
not  support  the  bomber.  We  doubt  that  B-1 
supporters  can  amasf  an  equally  Impressive 
list  of  senior  members  of  the  defense  com- 
munity not  now  under  military-industrial 
complex  discipline 

FAS  charged  that  B-1  bomber  adherents 
were  trying  to  commit  the  government  to  the 
B-1  bomber  before  a  iK>sslbie  change  of  Ad- 
ministrations cotUd  stop  the  program.  In 
tills  connection,  It  observed  that  the  lead- 
ing Democratic  Candidate,  Governor  James 
Earl  Carter,  had  spoken  critically  of  the 
bomber  and  talke*  of  cutting  the  defense 
budget. 

PAS  officials  questioned  whether  the  B-l 
bomber  could  ever  survive  a  national  refer- 
endum. Its  costs  were  likely  to  be  $1(X)  for 
every  man,  woman  and  child  In  the  nation, 
and  a  farther  $400  per  person  for  operation 
and  maintenance.  No  defense  official  had.  or 
could,  assert  that  the  bomber  wae  critical 
to  otir  security.  In  such  a  ca.'e.  would  tlie 
public  vote  such  large  out-of-pocket  ex- 
penditures for  a  bomber  In  a  missile  age — 
especially  In  light  of  the  fact  that  the  United 
States  continues  to  have  an  entirely  ade- 
quate bomber  force  of  B-52's''' 

Inasmuch  as  the  Democratic  candidate 
for  President  seems  likely  to  be  among  B-i 
opponents    and     both     pKJsslble    Republican 
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candldates  are  B-1  supporters,  the  election 
will  be.  In  part,  a  referendum  on  the  D-1 
This  was  considered  by  FAS  to  highlight  the 
desirability  of  not  approving  procurement 
funds  for  the  B-1  at  least  until  aft«r  the 
election 

In  rcleaalng  thU  statement.  PAS  thanked 
and  commended  the  slgnatorlea  below  for 
expressing  their  opposition  view  on  a  proj- 
ect so  firmly  supported  by  the  Defense  De- 
partment. It  urged  all  memberp  of  the  de- 
fense community,  for  or  agaln.'^ji| 
be  no  leas  candid.  And  It  expr 
that  this  extraordinarily  expe< 
would  become  an  issue  not  oi " 
fense  community  but  in  the  pv 
In  the  course  of  the  impending 

LIST   OF   NAMES    OF   SXCNAI 

Names  axid  some  former  poelt 
the  signatories   follow;    In  a  fev 
added  short  comments  to  the 
statement    quoted    earlier    whlcf 
dorsed* : 

Clark  Clifford — Secretary  of  Defense  and 
former  Special  Counsel  to  the  Pre=;ldent 

McGeorge  Bundy — Special  A.sslstant  to  the 
President  for  National  Security  A.Talrs. 

Roswell  Ollpatrlc — Deputy  Secretary  of  De- 
fense; Undersecretary  of  the  Air  Force. 

WUllEm  C.  Foster — Deputy  Secretary  of 
Defense;  Director.  Arms  Control  and  Dis- 
armament Agency. 

George  B  Klstlakowsky— Special  Assist- 
ant to  the  President  for  Science  and  Tech- 
nology. Dr  Klstlakowsky  adds:  "In  my  Judg- 
ment, the  B-l's  contribution  to  our  secu- 
rity will  be  virtually  nil  In  the  realistically 
foreseeable  future." 

Herbert  F.  York— Director.  Defense  Re- 
senrch  and  Engineering.  DoD:  Chief  Scien- 
tist. Advanced  Projects  Research  Agency 
(ARPA):  Director.  Lawrence  Radiation 
Laboratory. 

Paul  C.  Warnke — Assistant  Secretary  for 
International  Security  Affairs.  DoD;  General 
Counsel.  Department  of  Defense. 

Adrian  Fisher — Deputy  Director.  Arms 
Control  and  Disarmament  Agency;  General 
Counsel,  Atomic  Energy  Commission;  Legal 
Adviser.  Department  of  State. 

Herbert  ScovUle,  Jr. — Deputy  tMrector  for 
Science  and  Technology,  Cenfcral  Intelli- 
gence Agency:  Assistant  Dlrecto|  for  Science 
and  Technology,  Arms  Control 
ment  Agency. 

Carl  Kaysen — Deputy  Spec-ial 
National  Security  Affairs. 

Townsend   Hoopes — Undersec^ 
Air  Force;    Principal   Deputy 
retary  of  Defense  for  National 
fairs.  Mr    Hoopes  adds:   "This 
the  wrong  plane  at  the  wrong 
over,  there  Is  no  need  to  face 
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Vlce-Admlral  John  M.  Lee  -Commander 
of  the  Eastern  Sea  Frontier;  VU-e-Dlrector 
International  military  staff,  ^  ATO  Military 
Committee. 

Marvin  L.  Goldberger — Chal  Tnan,  Strate- 
gic Weapons  Panel.  President'  Science  Ad- 
visory Committee 

Richard  Garwln — Chalrmac  ,  Panel  on 
Military  Aircraft.  President's  Science  Advi- 
sory Committee.  Dr.  Garwln  adds:  "Defense 
Department  and  Administration  emphasis 
on  such  unnecessary  programs  distorts  the 
decision-making  process.  It  makes  It  Impos- 
sible fairly  to  assess  our  real  4*^*°**  needs 
and  to  evaluate  current  dangeti  and  oppor- 
tunities." \ 

George  W  Rathjens — Dlrecfcr  ,  Weapons 
Systems  Evaluation  Division,  Institute  for 
Defense  Analyses;   Deputy  Assll^ant  Director 


•Some,  but  by  no  means  al).  of  the  of- 
ficials Hated  are  members  of  tlje  Federation 
of  American  Scientist.* 


for  Science  and  Technology  (and  Special  As- 
sistant to  the  Director)  Arms  Control  and 
Disarmament  Agency;  Deputy  Director,  Ad- 
vanced Research  Projects  Agency,  DoD. 

Adam  YarmoUnsky— The  Special  Assistant 
to  the  Secretary  of  Defense. 

Harry  C.  McPhcrson — Special  Counsel  to 
the  President;  Deputy  Undersecretary  In- 
ternational Affairs,  Department  rf  the 
Army. 

Franklin  A  Long — Assistant  Director  for 
Science  and  Technology,  Arms  Control  and 
Disarmament  Agency. 

Harvey  Brooks — Member,  President's  Sci- 
ence Advisory  Committee,  Dean,  Harvard 
School  of  Engineering  and  Applied  Physics. 


ANOTHER  OIL  EMBARGO? 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  President,  the  New 
York  Dally  News  recently  criticized  Fed- 
eraJ  Energy  Administrator  Frank  Zarb 
for  raising  "the  hideous  prospect  of  a 
new  Arab  oil  boycott."  The  editorial, 
printed  on  April  23,  1976,  was  entitled 
"Scare  Tactics." 

I  want  to  set  the  record  straight  about 
"scare  tactics."  The  United  States,  a 
major  exporter  of  crude  oil  and  petro- 
leum products,  has  become  unacceptably 
dependent  on  imports  to  meet  its  grow- 
ing energy  needs.  That  lesson  was  driven 
home  when  the  Arab  members  of  the 
Organization  of  Petroleum  Exporting 
Countries — OPEC--imposed  an  oil  em- 
bargo to  further  their  foreign  and  do- 
mestic policy  objectives  during  the  course 
of  the  war  in  the  Middle  East  in  the  fall 
of  1973.  At  that  time,  the  embargo  ef- 
fectively reduced  the  ability  of  the 
United  States  to  import  oil  by  about  1.5 
million  barrels  per  day. 

The  United  States  Is  currently  Im- 
porting more  than  2  million  barrels  of 
oil  each  day  from  the  Arab  OPEC  coun- 
tries While  we  are  committed  to  avoid- 
ing another  conflict  in  the  Middle  East 
that  might  precipitate  another  embargo, 
we  cannot  guarantee  it  will  not  occur. 
Furthermore,  the  world  l.s  troubled  In 
many  other  areas,  and  imported  oil  ar- 
rives in  the  United  States  by  tanker  The 
security  of  this  delivery  system  is  de- 
pendent, of  course,  upon  open  sea  lanes, 
a  factor  that  reasonable  men  take  into 
consideration  in  assessing  national 
policy 

Obviously,  an  embargo  remains  a  dis- 
tinct possibility,  and  must  be  reckoned 
with  in  developing  national  policy.  Far 
from  being  "idle  doomsday  talk"  or 
"scare  tactics."  frank  and  forthright 
recognition  and  discussion  of  the  possi- 
bility of  another  embargo  Ls  essential  to 
any  level-headed  discussion  of  the  en- 
ergy situation  now  confronting  the 
United  States.  To  refu.^e  to  recognize 
such  a  possibility  would  do  the  United 
States  no  more  good  than  the  tactic  of 
an  ostrich,  when  confronted  with  peril, 
of  sticking  its  head  in  the  .sand. 

Recognizing  that  oil  import  interrup- 
tions could  occur  does  not  amount  to  a 
prediction  that  they  will,  any  more  than 
buying  flre  insurance  reflects  a  Judg- 
ment that  ones  hou.se  Ls  about  to  bum 
to  the  (ground  ;  but  it  does  require  prompt 
and  effective  action.  Unfortimately,  an 
oil  storage  proKram  i.'^  not  pnouph  and 
unle.ss  this  country  ena<ts  much  more 
effective  energy  legislation,  our  vulner- 
ability will  continue  to  grow.  Those  who 


would  say  there  is  no  peril  and  tliat 
tough  new  actions  are  not  desperately 
needed  will  ultimately  do  this  Nation 
more  harm  than  tha^e  who  warn  of  dire 
consequences  even  if  the  probability  is 
unknown. 

AN  ACCOLADE  TO  THE  FRENCH  AND 
BRITISH 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  in  to- 
night's late  edition  of  the  Wasiiington 
Star  In  a  front  page  article  entitled 
"Less  Noise  Than  Ford's  Jet,"  the  au- 
thors Lance  Gay  and  Thomas  Love  re- 
port that — 

The  Concorde  came  to  Washington  today 
on  cat's  feet,  whlsf)erlng  through  the  mona- 
ing  cloudbanks  that  hung  over  Andrews  Air 
Force  Base 

I  would  like  very  much  to  insert  the 
full  text  of  the  article  for  those  who 
fought  so  vigorously  against  the  Con- 
corde on  the  grounds  that  it  caused  se- 
vere noise  pollution. 

I  think  the  lesson  to  be  learned  from 
today's  arrival  of  the  "whispering  jet" 
Is  that  it  is  extremely  important  to  give 
various  projects  a  chance  before  con- 
demning them  outright. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  tlie  article.  "Less  Noise  Tlian 
Ford's  Jet"  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
There  beinp  no  objections,  the  article  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows : 

Lkss  Noist  Than  Ford's  Jbt 
(By  Lance  Gay  and  Thomas  Love) 

I'he  Concorde  came  to  Washington  tcday 
on  cat's  feet,  whispering  through  the  morn- 
ing cloudbanks  that  bung  over  Andrews  Air 
FV)rce  Base,  and  disappointing  many  sight- 
seers who  came — some  equipped  with  ear 
plugs — expecting  to  hear  an  ear-shattering 
noise. 

"Jesus,  and  they're  objecting  to  that  noise," 
said  Frank  Dealing,  as  the  sleek  broken-nose 
supersonic  Jet  transport  swished  overhead  at 
9;55  a.m..  passing  the  Forestvllle  Volunteer 
Fire  Department  and  landing  on  the  north 
runway  at  Andrews. 

'You  ought  to  hanc  around  here  and  listen 
to  the  noise  some  of  those  other  jets  make." 
said  Dealing,  a.s  Air  Force  One— the  presi- 
dents subsonic  707  Jet — flew  screaming  over- 
head, making  more  noise  than  the  Concorde 

"She  was  awfully  pretty,  like  an  eagle  com- 
ing In."  said  Mrs.  Jessica  Davenport  of  Bowie, 
who  brought  her  parents.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Lu- 
ther Vann  of  Murfreesboro,  N  C  ,  to  watch 
the  Jet  land 

"It  didn't  sound  like  it  was  making  much 
noise."  she  said 

Some  onlookers.  however,  were  not 
assuaged 

"I  wouldn't  want  to  live  around  there  with 
that  noise  coming  In."  said  John  Koontz. 
environmental  officer  with  the  Prince  Geo-pes 
County  Health  Department,  who  to<.ik  a  noise 
meter  to  the  airport  landing  strip  to  niea-siu-e 
the  arrival. 

Koont?  said  his  noise  meter  registered  103 
decibels  from  the  Concorde  He  said  a  747 
Jet  makes  90  to  9h  decibels  and  140  decibels 
Is  enough  to  breaK  eardr\.ms  Koontz  said 
he  expects  the  let  u-.  make  more  noise  when 
It  takes  off  from  Andrews  .Sensitive  noise 
meters  often  rp'-ord  higher  reiUlir.frs  than  are 
apparent  to  the  human  ear 

But  as  far  as  the  apparent  noi.'^e  of  the  Jet 
is  concerned,  do/en."*  of  people  (rathered  to 
watch  the  landing  were  unanimous  in  sav- 
ing they  didn't  mind  the  Jet 

"It's  not  as  noisy  as  that  747  or  the  C-SAs 
that  use  Andrews."  said  Carlls  Roberson.  who 
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lives  near  ForestvlUe  Plaza.  "I  live  In  the 
flight  pattern  and  our  Jets  are  a  lot  worse 

"I  didn't  think  It  was  much  louder  than 
the  ones  that  came  in  prior  to  that,"  said  a 
salesman  from  Aunandale,  who  stopped  on 
ForestvlUe  Road  to  watch  the  non-event. 

"I  personally  feel  people  are  making  much 
ado  about  nothing  about  this."  he  .said,  refer- 
ring to  objections  made  by  some  environ- 
mentalists and  citizens  to  the  noise  of  the 
British-French  commercial  Jet.  Opponents 
charge  the  noise  from  the  SST  is  far  louder 
than  any  other  planes  flying. 

Tlie  first  commercial  Concorde  flights  will 
come  Into  Dulles  airport  next  Monday,  after 
planned  Inaugural  flights  Into  John  F.  Ken- 
nedy In  New  York  were  blocked  by  the  air- 
port's operators — largely  on  account  of  noLse. 

Both  the  ForestvlUe  'Volunteer  Fire  De- 
partment and  ForestvlUe  Plaza  lie  directly 
beneath  the  Andrews'  landing  path,  and 
hundreds  of  sightseers  partred  nearby  and  up 
the  road  to  the  north  gate  of  Andrews  this 
morning  to  watch  the  arrival. 

About  five  minutes  ahead  of  schedule,  the 
sleek  jet  pierced  the  cloud  cover  to  the  north 
of  the  field,  whistling  down  the  landing  path 
to  the  airport  and  dropping  Its  nose  a.s  It 
prepared  to  land. 

"That  Is  a  pretty  thing."  said  Dealing. 

Susan  Lovett.  assistant  manager  of  a  Dart 
drug  store,  said  "We  thoupht  It  was  beauti- 
ful as  It  landed.  It  didn't  make  nearly  as 
much  noise  as  I  thoupht  It  would.  I  see  no 
reason  at  all  to  ban  It  irom  this  country." 

Joanne  Dickinson,  a  Prince  Georges  school 
bus  driver,  who  was  driving  her  bus  Into  the 
shopping  center  when  the  Concorde  passed 
overhead,  said  she  didn't  hear  a  thing  out  of 
the  ordinary.  And  Mrs.  Doris  Chestnut  said 
she  didn't  even  notice  the  arrival.  "I  was 
wide  awake,  too.  It  makes  me  mad.  I  wanted 
to  see  It."  she  said. 

"There  was  no  noise  at  all.  hardly,"  said 
Louis  W.  Litz,  who  lives  Miith  the  Jets  taking 
off  and  landing  at  the  military  base. 

"They  shake  the  ho\ise  all  the  time  the 
fighter  Jets  whistle  and  make  far  much  more 
noise.  "  he  said  "I  think  the  people  opposed 
to  this  have  a  lot  of  mouth." 

The  arrival  of  President  Valery  Glscard 
d'Estalng  In  a  Concorde  had  raLsed  a  great 
deal  of  opposition  from  environmentalists 
who  have  demanded  that  the  plane  be  barred 
from  this  country. 

The  loudest  noise  from  the  Concorde 
comes  during  takeoff,  and  W.  Casey  of  the 
Prince  Georges  fire  service,  voiced  the  one 
bit  of  skepticism  at  the  plaza  this  morning 
when  he  said,  "It's  not  so  bad,  but  we'll  wait 
until  Its  takeoff  to  know  for  sure." 


CH/VRLES  L    BATES.   LATAH'S  SMALL 
BUSINESS  PERSON  OF  THE  YE.AR 

Mr.  MOSS  Mr  President,  the  Senate 
honored  the  Small  Busine.'^.'^  Person  of 
the  Year  from  each  of  the  50  States,  the 
District  of  Columbia,  and  Puerto  Rico, 
during  National  Small  Bu.siness  Week. 

Utah's  winner  is  Charles  L.  Bates  from 
Provo.  Utah  Mr  Bates  i.s  president  and 
director  of  'Valtek.  Inc..  ]ocatt*d  in  P:'ovo 
He  Ls  the  second  winner  to  come  from 
the  Provo-Orem  area. 

Mr.  Bates  was  born  in  Brockton. 
Mass.,  and  received  his  B  S.  deeiree  witli 
honors  in  mechanical  engineering  from 
Northeastern  University.  Ho  interrupted 
liis  education  during  World  War  n  to 
.serve  in  the  Air  Force  and  fiew  r.O  com- 
bat missions  in  Europe.  After  graduation 
from  college  he  joined  Masoneilan.  a 
major  valve  manufacturing  firm.  He 
spent  20  years  with  Masoneilan  special- 
izing in  engineering  and  marketinp.  He 
left  that  firm  in  1966  and  moved  to  Provo 


where  he  helped  to  organize  Valtek, 
originally  in  Orem  and  later  moved  the 
company  to  Provo. 

■Valtek  designs  and  manufactures  au- 
tomatic control  valves,  used  in  industry 
of  all  types  including  energy  develop- 
ment, chemical  manufacturing,  and  so 
forth.  In  less  than  5  years.  Valtek  has 
more  than  quadrupled  sales  and  has 
nvaltiplipd  net  earnings  more  than  nine 
times.  In  the  last  9  months.  Valtek  did 
$4.6  million  in  sales  which  is  a  50-percent 
increase  over  the  same  period  last  year. 
Valtek  now  has  150  employees. 

This  is  a  heartening  recitation  of  the 
building  of  a  valuable  small  business 
enterprise  in  my  State,  and  Valtek  has 
other  plants  in  Canada  and  elsewhere. 
It  was  my  pleasure  to  greet  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Bates  in  Washington  and  to  congratu- 
late them  on  their  fine  contribution  to 
Utah  and  to  the  Nation. 


FCC  CHAIRMAN  HITS  OL^  AT  ANTI- 
COMPETITIVE INDUSTRY   STANCE 

Mr  PERCY.  Mr.  Pre.^^idcnt.  the  Fed- 
eral Communications  Commission  has 
been  under  attack  lately  for  certain  reg- 
ulations it  lias  issued  in  an  effort  to  in- 
ject a  greater  degree  of  competition  into 
the  telecommunications  industry*. 

Recently  FCC  Chairman  Richard 
Wiley  responded  to  this  attack  m  a 
speech  he  gave  before  the  International 
Communications  Association  Confer- 
ence. Mr.  Wiley  defended  tlie  FCC's  reg- 
ulations, and  challenged  the  prophecies 
of  doom  being  used  by  the  phone  com- 
panies in  their  eflfort  to  prevent  compe- 
litinn. 

Mr.  President,  this  is  the  kind  of  bold 
and  aggressive  leadership  which  we  so 
desperately  need  at  the  helm  of  our 
mdependcnt  regulatorj'  agencies.  Far 
Irom  beint'  captured  by  the  inda'^tr>', 
Richard  Wiley  is  tackling  it  head  on 
where  it  counts — by  tryin:?  to  increase 
competition  and  benefit  American  con- 
sumers I  want  him  to  know  that  this 
kind  of  forthright  leadership  is  appreci- 
ated m  the  Congress.  Perliaps  if  regula- 
tors more  commonly  demonstrated  the 
kind  of  courage  and  integrity  Mr.  Wiley 
has  shown — and  Jolin  Robson  and  Rod 
Hills  have  shown  at  the  CAB  and  SEC, 
respectively — we  would  not  be  in  the 
regulatory  mess  we  now  are  iii. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  Commissioner  Wiley's  address 
before  the  International  Communica- 
tions A.ssociation  Conference,  and  a 
May  9,  1976.  Washington  Post  article  on 
Mr  Wiley's  position  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
mentioned  were  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  as  follows: 
Address    bt    Richard    E.   Wilet,    Chairman. 

Federal    Communications   Commission 

Thank  you  for  inviting  me  to  be  the  Key- 
note Speaker  at  this  29th  Annual  ICA  Con- 
ference. It  Is  an  honor  to  participate  In  this 
distinguished  and  world-wide  gathering  of 
telecommunications  experts  from  Industry, 
.'ommerce,  education  and  government. 

Although  this  Is,  Indeed,  an  international 
as,soclatlon,  I  would  like  to  begin  by  address- 
ing certain  controversies  which  have  arisen 
over  the  domestic  communications  policies 
of  the  Federal  Communications  Commission. 


The  era  of  the  1970'6  In  the  common  carrier 
field  has  been  one  marked  by  rapid  tech- 
nological change,  new  and  Innovative  serv- 
ices, diverse  and  ever-expanding  consumer 
demands  and.  finally,  governmental  action 
which  has  attempted  to  respond  to  these  dy- 
namic factors. 

Now.  here  in  1976,  one  asp>ect  of  the  gov- 
ernment's response- — a  return  to  market- 
place principles  and  opportunities  In  limited 
sectors  of  the  communications  field — is  un- 
der an  Intensive  and  wide-ranging  attack, 
an  attack  being  directed  by  the  world's 
largest  corporation  In  conjunction  with  other 
members  of  the  telephone  industry  and  one 
which  has  moved  well  beyond  the  Commis- 
sion and  the  courts  to  the  halls  of  Congress 
lt.^elf.  The  Intended  objective  of  thl-s  as- 
.sault — and  I  say  this  factually  and  with- 
out rancor — Is  to  sweep  away  every  last 
vestige  of  this  Commission-made  and,  to 
date,  court-upheld  jxillcy. 

Perhaps,  then,  the  time  !•=  ripe  tc  take 
a  clo.se  look  at  the  FCC's  efforts  in  this 
area :  what  have  we  decided,  why  have  we 
so  acted  and.  most  pertinently,  what  are 
and  will  be  the  probable  results  of  these  de- 
terminations Let  me  try  to  summarize  It 
for  you  In  what,  obviously,  can  be  only  a 
brief  recitation. 

Distilled  to  itf  essential  Ingredients,  the 
fundamental  issue  which  faced  our  agency  In 
the  late  1960's  was  whether  the  telephone 
company  had  to  be  the  sole  provider  of  the 
nation's  telecommunications  services  or 
whether,  instead,  the  public  interest  might 
be  better  served  by  eliminating  regulatory 
barriers  to  the  development  of  alternative 
sources  and  alternative  suppliers  Both  then 
and  today,  there  was  no  question  concern- 
ing the  logic  or  efficiency  of  a  single  inte- 
grated network  to  provide  the  basic  facul- 
ties for  public  telephone  service  Rather,  the 
issue  was  whether  the  American  consumer 
should  be  afforded  an  opportunity  to  secure 
equipment — from  any  source — which  would 
adapt  those  facilities  to  meet  his  own  indi- 
vidualized communications  needs  With  re- 
spect to  telephone  company  activities  out- 
side of  the  public  telephone  field,  a  related 
question  was  whether  similar  opportunities 
should  be  permitted  for  specialized  facilities 
to  meet  specialized  non-publir  communica- 
tions needs  The  FCC  answered  these  ques- 
tions by  concluding  that  the  communica- 
tions market  is  so  vast,  so  vigorous  and  so 
vital  that  opportunities  for  new  Ideas  and 
new  sources  of  services  could  be  publicly 
beneficial  without  necessarily  Injuring  an 
existing  monopoly  suppUer  or  Its  residential 
telephone  customers 

Our  policy — basically,  to  provide  the  Amer- 
ican consumer  with  t«lecommunicatlons  op- 
tions and  alternatives — was  restricted  tc  two 
discrete  areas  of  the  market :  customer -sup- 
plied terminal  equipment  and  private  line 
services.  Just  how  narrow  and  limited  these 
opportunities  have  been  is  best  Illustrated. 
;)erhaps.  by  the  market  shares  which  com- 
petitors have  been  able  to  obtain  In  economic 
rivalry  with  the  telephone  Industry.  Today, 
specialized  common  carriers  account  for  only 
1  lOth  of  l^r  of  the  telecommunications 
market  while  companies  offering  terminal 
pquipment  In  competition  with  "telcos"  have 
captured  but  4'lOths  of  1  T,  of  that  market. 
Their  combined  revenues  do  not  exceed  $170 
million.  By  way  of  contrast,  the  revenues  of 
the  telephone  industry — which  exceed  »35 
billion  for  all  services — are  over  $4  billion  In 
the  competitive  market  sectors  alone. 

The  current  dimension  of  the  competltlor 
is  perhaps  best  dramatlclzed  by  the  simple 
fact  that  AT&T's  increase  In  revenue  for 
private  line  and  terminal  equipment  serv- 
ices in  1975.  over  1974  figures,  was  more  than 
double  the  total  revenues  of  all  competing 
suppliers  of  these  services 

Now  why  has  the  Commission  permitted 
competition    In    theee    discrete    markets    ir. 
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place  of  a  regulated  monopoly?  As  to  termi- 
nal eqvUpment,  the  aasu-er  la  o  ir  conviction 
that  our  citizens  should  have  the  right  to 
use  their  telephone  system  In  a  :n&nner  "pri- 
vately beneficial,  but  not  pibllcly  detri- 
mental" Similarly,  with  respe  :t  to  private 
line  services,  we  believe  tha ;  consumers 
should  be  permitted  to  enjoy  t  le  communi- 
cations opticas  available  froc  i  alternative 
sources.  This  principle  of  p:  Dtectlng  the 
American  consumer's  right  to  d  iclde  how  bis 
communications  need.?  will  bes!  be  met.  and 
who  can  best  meet  them,  ui  derglrds  the 
PCC's  decisions  permitting  cc  npetltion  In 
these  two  well  defined  markets 

Implementation  or  such  prec<  ;>t8  has  borne 
fruit  for  the  public  In  subetant  al  forms  For 
one  thing,  there  always  will  I  »  some  com- 
munications needs  which  a  mot  >pollst  cither 
does  not  find  profitable  to  met  :  or  which  U 
simply  lacks  the  Incentive  to  1j  troduce.  The 
businejisnien  In  this  audience  now  this  far 
better  than  I  clo — and  you  can  1  11  In  our  own 
diverse  examples.  I  will  provl  le  only  one, 
rather  Interesting  example  of  this  reality: 
namely,  the  development  of  coi  imunlcallons 
terminals  for  the  de:if.  As  8tu(  ents  of  tele- 
phone may  recall.  Alexander  3raham  Bell 
first  became  Interested  In  comrr  anlcatlons  as 
a  teacher  of  the  deaf.  Some  IC  I  years  later, 
however,  telephone  companies  (  till  have  not 
produced  special  communlcat  :>iis  services 
which  would  enable  over  one  ar  1  a  half  mil- 
lion deaf  Americans  to  utilize  tl  e  voice  tele- 
phone network.  Meanwhile  In  he  1960's,  a 
deaf  engineer  developed  a  term  nal  which — 
If  widely  marketed — would  affol  1  a  conveni- 
ent system  for  the  deaf  to  coni|nunlcate  by 
telephone.  His  Initial  eCTorts  wei^  unsuccess- 
ful because  the  telephone  op«t-atlng  com- 
panies concluded  that  this  consnunicatlons 
market  was  too  small  to  be  attractive.  Un- 
daunted, the  entrepreneur  began  selling  his 
terminal  directly  to  the  deaf  users  and.  to- 
day, over  20,000  of  those  terminals  are  now 
in  use. 

In  th*}  area  of  private  line  offerings.  It  was 
a  specialized  common  carrier — not  a  tele- 
phone company — that  was  the  first  to  provide 
a  switched  digital  data  system  so  Important 
for  efficient  data  communication*  Moreover, 
the  flrst  two  domestic  satellite  systems  were 
not  launched  by  a  telephone  company  but 
by  competing  private  line  carriers.  The  car- 
riers who  have  pioneered  this  new  satellite 
technology  provide  such  new  and  novel  .serv- 
Icea  as:  a  distribution  system  for  the  Wall 
Street  Journal;  a  delivery  syBt*ii  for  cable 
television  movie  services;  long  haul,  high 
speed  data  offerings;  and  vital  pommunlca- 
tlons  services  to  remote  vUlagesi  In  Alaska. 

I  say  all  of  this  not  to  denlgmte  the  tele- 
phone Industry  for  which  I  hi\'e  profound 
respect  and  admiration.  We  do  have  the 
finest  telephone  system  In  the  world,  thanks 
primarily  to  tlie  expert  and  dedtnted  services 
of  the  men  and  women  of  thejBell  System 
and  of  thousands  of  Independeat  companies 
located  throughout  the  nation.  The  question, 
however,  remains:  Is  It  only  tie  telephone 
Industry  which  can  provide  tel«ommunlca- 
tlons  service  for  our  citizens  or  (in  others.  In 
selected  areas,  also  compete  to  better  serve 
the  public  In  a  number  of  very  taiglblc  ways? 

Moreover,  the  greatest  benefit  to  the  Amer- 
ican oonsiuners  from  Increased  competition 
may  be  an  intangible  one.  The  old  monopo- 
list philosophy  that  "you  can  have  it  If  we 
choose  to  offer  it"  has  given  way  to  a  new 
receptivity  and  responsiveness  to  the  public 
which  beat  can  be  summed  up  by  AT&T's 
recent  and  highly  publicized  motto:  "We 
hear  you." 

Consumer  wants  and  the  need.t  of  small 
buslne  .smen.  both  of  which  previously  might 
have  been  overlooked,  now  are  pursued  ener- 
getically by  the  telephone  Industry.  Com- 
petition. In  my  opinion,  has  made  AT&T  and 
Its  partners  better  and  more  vigorous  busl- 
nes-i  entitles  and  better  and  more  vigorous 
public    servants. 
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Critics  of  the  Commbwlun's  pro-competl- 
tlve  policy  originally  argued  that  the  "one 
carrier — one  system"  concept  was  necessary 
to  preserve  the  technical  Integrity  of  the 
telephone  network.  After  nearly  a  decade  of 
experience  with  the  Interconnection  of  cus- 
tomer-supplied equipment  and  specialized 
common  carriers,  the  telephone  Industry  has 
yet  to  document  any  deterioration  of  the  na- 
tionwide switched  network.  Thus.  It  is  not 
surprising  that  the  technical  Integrity  argu- 
ments have  now  been  superseded  by  the 
theme  of  adverse  economic  Impact. 

In  point  of  fact,  however.  Bell  and  the 
Independents  also  have  yet  to  prove  any 
case  of  harm  here  either — that  Is.  any  pres- 
ent adverse  economic  Impact,  indeed, 
USITAs  own  study  bears  clear  witness  to 
this  fact.  Tills  does  not  mean,  of  course,  that 
some  companies  or  some  users  could  not 
experience  economic  elTecta  m  the  future. 
But  tbe  flrst  task  In  assessing  such  potential- 
ities. I  would  suggest.  Is  to  ascertain  where 
subsidies  may  exist  between  various  classes 
of  users  served  by  the  telephone  company. 
Since  telco  services  traditionally  have  been 
dealt  with  In  the  aggregate  for  ratemaklng 
purposes,  the  FCC.  and  perhaps  the  Indus- 
try Itself,  has  paid  little  attention  to  the 
very  fundamental  social  and  political  ques- 
tion of  whether  some  clas.ses  of  users  do 
or  should   subsidize  other  classes   of   users. 

Stated  another  way,  rate  averaging  has  not 
been  conducive  to  record-keeping  which  re- 
flects whether  Individual  services  are  priced 
above,  or  below,  coet.  Not  surprisingly  then, 
the  evidence  submitted  In  the  Commission's 
Docket  20003  Economic  Inquiry  has  been 
conflicting.  The  telephone  companies  main- 
tain that  terminal  and  private  line  services 
subsidize  local  exchange  rates  Others,  most 
notably  the  New  York  Public  Service  Com- 
mission, argue  that  those  services  are  priced 
below  costs  and  that  residential  users  may 
be  subsidizing  bufilneas  users.  For  example, 
some  suggest  that  residential  users  may  well 
be  subsidizing  low  private  line  television 
transmission  rates  for  the  broadcast  net- 
works and  news  wire  services  The  Commis- 
sion Is  presently  analyzing  these  conflicting 
contentions  and  will  be  Issuing  an  Initial 
report  late  this  summer.  Until  the  nature 
and  extent  of  existing  subsldlzles  between 
classes  of  users  are  Identified,  however, 
there  la  no  basis  for  any  Intelligent  con- 
clusions as  to  potential  economic  harm  to 
some  portion  of  the  telephone  Industry  or 
its  subscribing  public. 

Let  us  assume,  arguendo,  that  some  eco- 
nomic Impact  might  eventuate.  What  pos- 
sible remedies  might  be  available?  The  tele- 
phone Industry  seems  to  suggest  that  the 
only  solution  Is  to  submerge  or  destroy 
their  competitors — a  notion  vaguely  akin  to 
contending  that  amputation  Is  the  only  cure 
for  an  Incipient  hangnail.  There  are.  how- 
ever, numerous  other  alternatives  which 
should  be  considered.  First  and  foremost 
Is  the  repricing  and  unbundling  of  tele- 
phone service  rates  to  make  them  more  com- 
petitive with  Independent  suppliers.  Second, 
telcos  might  be  authorized  to  Impose  access 
charges  for  terminals  Interconnected  with 
the  network.  Third,  specially  ed  common  car- 
riers could  be  brought  Into  the  separations 
arrangements.  Fourth,  u.sage  sensitive  pric- 
ing could  be  adopted  by  state  Jurisdictions 
to  allow  users  to  pay  only  for  the  services 
they  use  and  In  relation  to  the  costs  they 
cause.  And  ftfth,  state  Jurlsdlctlorw  could 
adopt  a  "lifeline  service"  offering— such  as 
that  authorized  by  the  New  York  Public 
Service  Commission — which  guarantees  each 
citizen  the  availability  of  an  Inexpen.slve 
phone.  The.se  are  but  a  few  of  the  options 
which  might  be  available  In  the  event  that 
any  real  economic  Impact  on  telephone  com- 
pany or  subscriber  should  occur. 

The  public  Interest  equation  must  take 
Into  consideration  the  ability  of  the  tele- 
phone Industry  to  provide  the  public  with 


c(\iallty  service  at  reasonable  rates.  Obviously, 
not  all  telephone  companies  throughout  the 
United  States  stand  on  the  same  economic 
footing  in  term-s  of  their  profitability  and 
their  resulting  ability  to  absorb  any  new 
costs  or  burdens  Imposed  by  regulatory  poli- 
cies. Regulatory  actions  that  have  diminu- 
tive Impact  on  large  or  profitable  licensees 
may  be  unbearable  for  their  smaller  or  less 
profitable  brethren  The  FCC  has  given  rec- 
ognition to  this  reality  in  the  Broadca.st  and 
Cable  Television  fields  by  according  special 
or  different  treatment  for  small  or  marginal 
licensees. 

Once  the  Commission  has  finalized  Its 
Interim  repwrt  In  Docket  20003.  we  .should 
have — as  indicated — a  better  Idea  as  to  how 
the  subsidies  run  for  telephone  company 
services.  At  that  Juncture,  the  Commission 
will  be  In  a  position  to  assess  whether  its 
terminal  Interconnection  and  private  line  de- 
cisions pose  special  burdens  on  marginally 
profitable  telephone  companies.  If  so.  if — for 
example — some  cooperatives  or  Independent 
telephone  carriers  are  found  unable  to  pro- 
vide quality  public  service  at  reasonable  rates 
with  a  reasonable  return  on  their  Investment, 
I  believe  that  the  Commission  will  take 
prompt  remedial  action.  Accordingly,  the  at- 
tempt by  certain  large  companies  to  oppose 
our  policy  by  wrapping  themselves  In  the 
banner  of  small,  rural  entitles  Is  simply  not 
very  compelling. 

One  final  word  about  our  declplons  In  this 
area,  both  past  and  future:  they  should  per- 
mit true  competition  and  not  market  alloca- 
tion. In  the  private  line  field,  for  example,  the 
Commission  must  walk  a  careful  tightrope 
between  ratemaklng  principles  which  fall  to 
adequately  protect  new  entrants  against  mo- 
nopoly services  being  utilized  to  subsidize 
competitive  services,  and  the  equally  dan- 
gerous evil  of  erecting  a  protective  umbrella 
over  new  entrants.  If  the  public  Is  to  receive 
the  benefits  of  innovation.  efBclency  and  pro- 
ductivity stimulated  by  competition,  tele- 
phone companies  must  be  free  to  realize  any 
efiQclencles  or  economies  of  scale  inherent  In 
their  operations  Furthermore,  new  entrants 
should  not  expect  regulatory  Intervention  to 
protect  them  from  what  are  natural  market- 
place forces  as  opposed  to  anticompetitive 
cross-subsidies.  For  this  reason,  I  expect  to 
8i>end  most  of  the  next  several  months  p>er- 
sonally  reviewing*  the  contents  of  Docket 
18128  dealing  with  ratemaklng  principles. 
This  proceeding  poses  a  tremendous  chal- 
lenge to  the  agency  In  assuring  that  the 
cardinal  principle  of  full  and  fair  competi- 
tion Is  attained. 

Having  belabored  domestic  common  car- 
rier matters  at  length,  let  me  turn  very 
briefly  to  the  International  field.  Last  June. 
I  publicly  expressed  my  conviction  that  the 
time  was  long  overdue  for  careful  Commis- 
sion analysis  of  International  common  car- 
rier policies  and  practices.  In  fact,  no  com- 
prehensive assessment  of  International  com- 
mon carrier  Issues  has  been  undertaken  by 
the  FCC  since  1943.  Since  last  June,  the 
Commission  has  been  engaged  In  a  system- 
atic review  of  long  pending  proceedings  or 
outdated  policies  As  a  result,  a  number  of 
major  decisions  have  been  Issued — Including 
these  relating  to  "gateway"  cities,  formulas 
for  dLstrlbutlng  unrouted  overseas  telegraph 
me''-=:afTe3,  International  dataphone  and  tne 
lengthy  Corrtsat  rate  ca.se. 

The  Commission  will  continue  to  devote 
considerable  time  and  resources  to  the  In- 
ternational field  during  the  next  year.  Just 
last  week,  for  example,  we  ordered  an  audit 
of  all  International  carriers.  This  will  be  the 
Initial  Ptep  In  the  flrst  FCC  review  of  In- 
ternational rates  .ilnce  1958.  Indeed,  for  some 
18  years,  the  Commission  has  neither  ascer- 
tained what  the  International  carriers'  costs 
and  earnings  have  been  nor  determined  what 
should  be  the  allowable  rate  of  return  for 
their  services  to  various  points  throughout 
the  world. 
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While  this  Initial  audit  Is  being  con- 
ducted— with  an  Intended  conclusion  date 
of  December  I,  1976—1  would  hope  that  our 
agency.  Interested  parties  and  members  of 
the  academic  community  would  devote  at- 
tention to  possible  alternatives  to  rate  of 
return  regulation  for  Internationa!  and.  in- 
deed, domestic  carriers.  Crltlclanvs  of  this 
form  of  regulation  have  been  frequently 
catalogued,  but  practical  and  feasible  alter- 
natives have  yet  to  emeri^'e  In  thl^  connec- 
tion, the  Commission  announced  last  week 
also  that — In  July — we  will  hold  a  Futtire 
Planning  Conference  on  alternatives  and 
possible  improvements  to  rate  base  regula- 
tion. 

Ladles  and  gentlemen,  my  time  Is  tip.  In 
closing,  let  me  simply  say  that  the  FCC  to- 
day Is  committed  to  a  course  of  addressing 
and  resolving  all  of  the  major  policy  Issues 
vital  to  the  well-being  of  the  nation's  tele- 
communication'; capabilities — and  doing  so 
In  a  timely  and  respon.slble  manner.  We  wel- 
come your  participation  and  the  benefit  of 
your  experti.se  In  the.se  efforts  to  the  end  of 
providing  our  citizens  with  the  very  bept 
communlcatloas  services  available  and  at  the 
lowest  possible  cost. 

[Prom    the   Washington    Poet.   May   9,    1976] 

Wa.KT  Defends  FCC's  St.^nce — Hrrs  AT&T's 

Attempted  End  Rc.m  on  COMPErrnoN 

(By  Carole  Shlfrtn) 

American  Telephone  &  Telegraph  Co.'s  at- 
tempts to  head  off  competition  by  seeking 
legislation  to  reverse  Federal  Communica- 
tions Commission  jjoUcles  ht»s  finally  raLsed 
the  pique  of  the  agency's  chairman.  Richard 
E.  Wiley. 

In  his  flrst  public  response  to  the  Bell- 
sponsored  legislative  campaign,  Wiley  gave 
a  spirited  defense  of  the  agency's  efforts  to 
spur  competition  In  parts  of  the  telecom- 
munications Industry  In  a  speech  to  the  In- 
ternational Communications  Association 
conference  here. 

Officials  of  AT&T  and  other  telephone 
cjmpanles  have  been  preaching  that  the 
FCC  decisions  would  "compromise  the  In- 
tegrity of  the  nationwide  telephone  net- 
work." Jeopardizing  Its  technical  quality,  and 
resulting  In  higher  prices  to  the  consumer — 
by  as  much  as  75  per  cent. 

There  has  never  been  any  question  about 
the  "logic  or  efficiency"  of  a  single  Integrated 
telephone  network,  Wiley  shot  back  last 
week. 

"The  fundamental  Issue  which  faced  our 
agency  .  .  .  was  whether  the  telephone  com- 
pany had  to  be  the  sole  provider  of  the  na- 
tion's telecommunications  services  or 
whether.  Instead,  the  public  Interest  might 
he  better  served  by  eUmlnatlng  regulatory 
barriers  to  the  development  of  alternative 
suppliers. 

"The  PCC  .  .  .  concluded  that  the  com- 
munications market  \s  so  vast,  so  vigorous 
and  so  vital  that  opportunities  for  new  Ideas 
and  new  sources  of  services  could  be  publicly 
beneficial  without  necessarily  Injuring  an 
existing  monopoly  supplier  or  Its  residential 
telephone  customers,"  Wiley  said. 

He  noted  that  the  PCC's  decisions  Involved 
Just  two  area.s  of  the  market — customer- 
supplied  terminal  equipment  surh  a.s  phoies 
and  switchboards,  and  private-line  services, 
the  leasing  of  telecommunications  circuits 
for  the  exclusive  use  of  businesses  and  gov- 
ernment and  designed  to  satisfy  their  own 
Internal  requirement-^. 

To  llustrate  "Ju.st  how  narrow  and  limit- 
ed" are  the  opportunities  ior  competition 
sanctioned  by  the  FCC,  Wiley  noted  that  the 
specialized  common  carriers  offering  prl- 
\ate-llne  services  account  for  only  one-tenth 
of  1  per  cent  of  the  telecommtmlcatlon?  mar- 
ket, while  nrms  offering  terminal  equipment 
In  competition  with  the  telephone  com- 
panies   have    "captured"    four-tenths    of    1 


per  cent  of  that  market.  Their  combined 
revenues  do  not  exceed  $170  million. 

The  increase  In  AT&T's  revenue  for  both 
services  In  1975  over  1974  figures  was  more 
than  double  the  total  revenues  of  all  com- 
peting supplier.,  of  these  services,  Wiley 
added 

Culling  into  question  AT&T's  contention 
that  the  technical  Integrity  of  the  telephone 
iiPtwork  would  be  harmed  if  the  FCC  allowed 
non-Bell  equipment  to  be  hooked  up  to  the 
Bell  system  network.  Wiley  noted  "After 
nearly  a  decade  of  experience  with  the  Inter- 
connection of  cust.omer -supplied  equipment 
end  specialized  common  carriers,  the  tele- 
phone 1:  dvustry  has  yet  to  document  any- 
det-^rloratlon  of  the  nationwide  switched 
network." 

.Now,  the  technical  intecrlty  arguments 
seem  t^  have  been  superceded  by  the  theme 
of  adverse  economic  Impact,  Wiley  said.  "In 
point  of  fact,  however.  Bell  and  the  Inde- 
pendents also  have  yet  to  prove  any  case  of 
harm"  here  either.  .  .  . 

"This  does  not  mear.,  of  course,  that  some 
companies  or  some  u.ser^  could  not  pxperlenre 
economic  effects  In  the  future,"  Wiley  said. 
But  the  flrst  task  In  assessing  such  potential- 
ities Is  to  ascertain  where  s\ibsldles  may  exLst 
between  varlou=  classes  of  users  served  by  the 
telephone  company. 

Because  of  the  long-standlne'  policy  to 
average  rates,  llfie  attention  ha."  been  paid 
to  what  Wiley  called  the  "very  fundamental 
social  and  political  question"  of  whtniier 
some  classes  of  users  do  or  should  subsidize 
other  classes  of  users. 

The  telephone  companies  have  maintained 
tijftt  terminal  and  private-line  ser^-ices  sub- 
sidize the  local  exchange  rates — so  that  the 
PCC's  decision,  which  they  say  allows  the 
non-phone  companies  to  "skim  the  cream 
off"  this  profitable  portion  of  the  market 
means  that  basic  home  telephone  services 
must  necessarily  rl.se. 

However,  there  are  others.  Wiley  noted,  like 
the  New  York  Public  Service  Commission, 
who  argue  tlat  the  reverse  Is  true — that  resi- 
dential users  may  well  be  subsidizing  the 
terminal  and  private-line  services. 

The  commis.slon  is  analyzing  tliese  con- 
flicting contentions  and  will  be  Issuing  an 
Initial  report  late  this  stimmer,  he  said. 

"Until  the  nature  and  extent  of  existing 
subsidies  between  classes  of  users  are 
identified,  however,  there  is  no  basis  for  any 
intelligent  conclusions  as  to  potential 
economic  harm  to  some  portlo.-i  o;'  the  tele- 
phone Industry  or  Its  subscribing  public," 
Wiley  contended. 

Even  If  some  economic  Impact  might 
eventuate.  Wiley  suggested,  numerous  alter- 
natives could  be  considered  to  the  "only  solu- 
tion" suggested  by  the  telephone  com- 
panies— which  Is  to  "destroy  their  competi- 
tors." Among  the  options,  he  listed  repricing 
and  tmbundllng  of  telephone  service  rates  to 
make  them  more  competitive  viith  Independ- 
ent suppliers  and  authorlzlne  telephone 
companies  to  impose  excess  charges  for 
terminals  connected   with   the  network. 

If  the  commLsslon  finds  that  some  ir.ar- 
glnally  profitable  telephone  companies  could 
be  adversely  impacted,  the  commission  could 
take  prompt  remedial  «,ctlon.  "Accordingly, 
the  attempt  by  certain  large  companies  to 
ippose  our  policy  by  wTapplng  themselves  In 
the  banner  of  small,  rural  entitles  :s  .simply 
not  very  compelling,"  Wiley  said. 

Implementation  of  the  FCC's  pro-competl- 
tlon  policies  has  already  borne  fruit  for  the 
public.  Wiley  said,  citing  the  availability  of  a 
terminal  for  deaf  users  de-.  eloped  by  a  nnn- 
Bell  deaf  engineer  utilizing  the  free  market, 
the  launching  of  the  first  two  domestic 
sat.eUite  s>-5tems  by  private  carriers,  •.v.'-o  also 
provided  the  first  switched  digital  data 
svstems  And  competition  has  made  .^T&T 
more  vigorous,  he  said. 

"We  do  have  the  finest  telephone  system 


in  the  world.'  WUey  agreed  with  the  oft- 
quoted  telephone  company  refrain.  The 
question,  however,  remains:  Is  it  only  the 
telephone  industry  which  can  provide  tele- 
communications for  our  cltl.5en"=  or  can 
others,  In  selected  areas,  also  compete?" 


SEN.'^TE    RESPONSIBILITY    ON 
GENOCIDE 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  many 
person.'^  have  misunderstood  the  nature 
of  genocide  and  its  uniquely  inter- 
national character.  They  have  failed  to 
realize  that  genocide  tra:iscer.c.'=  both 
State  and  national  boundaries.  Thi^  mis- 
understanding ha.f  been  tiie  basis  of  the 
argument  that  the  Genocide  Convention 
would  authorize  a.n  unconstitutional  and 
unnecessary  Federal  encroachn:ent  upon 
State  criminal  jurisdiction. 

Mr.  President,  I  wish  to  di^pd  this 
confusion.  Genocide  is  indeed  a  crime 
against  international  law.  The  most  vivid 
and  frighteningly  recent  example  of  this 
heinous  crime  v.as  the  slaughter  and 
torture  of  millions  of  Jews  during  World 
War  11.  The  repercussions  of  these  ac- 
tiOFiS  were  felt  around  the  world.  In  the 
United  States,  for  exam^ple.  in  addition 
to  the  tremendous  war  effort,  millions 
of  dollars  were  spent  on  refugees,  manr 
of  whom  were  genocide  victims.  It  was 
fuithcr  necessar>'  to  inact  specific  immi- 
gration laws  to  take  care  of  these  ravaged 
persons. 

Once  we  realize  the  important  Inter- 
national implications  of  genocide.  It  be- 
comes clear  that  the  Genocide  Conven- 
tion does  net  create  a  new  Federal  power 
to  legislate  in  the  criminal  law  field.  To 
the  contrary,  Congress  by  adopting  the 
implementing  legislation  would  be  merely 
exercising  its  established  power  to 
punish  crimes  against  international  law. 
This  power  is  expressly  granted  in  ar- 
ticle I.  section  8.  clause  10  of  the  Con- 
stitution, which  states: 

The  Congress  shall  have  the  Power  •  •  •  to 
define  and  punish  Piracies  and  Felonies 
committed  on  the  high  Seas,  and  Offenses 
against  the  Law  of  Nations. 

The  fact  that  the  Implementing  legis- 
lation is  based  upon  a  treat>-  does  not 
alter  Congress'  com.petence  to  enact  tliC 
legislation  in  anj-  event. 

Twenty-eight  years  ago  the  U.S.  repre- 
sentative, upon  signing  the  Genocide 
Convention,  hailed  the  international 
significance  of  this  act.  sayin?: 

The  Gc'vernment  of  the  tJnited  States  ccr.- 
sldprs  this  <»n  event  of  great  importance  In 
the  development  of  In'ernationa!  'aw  and  of 
cooperation  among  states  for  the  purpose 
of  eliminating  practices  offensive  to  all  civi- 
lized mankind. 

I  urge  us  to  reaffirm  our  dedication  and 
support  of  the  law  of  nations. 


SECRETARY  OF  STATE  KISSINGER 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  in  this 
sometimes  overheats  election  season, 
we  hear  a  great  deal  of  argument,  pro 
and  con,  about  the  qualities  and  per- 
formance of  the  Secretary  of  State, 
Henry  Kissinger. 

I  believe  it  would  be  worth  our  while 
to  halt  this  rumble  of  rhetoric  long 
enough  to  consider  just  one  particular 
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quality  of  Dr.  Kllltoger.  No  person  In 
this  Government— nor  In  any  other  cur- 
rent government  in  the  world  that  I  am 
aware  of — has  done  more  than  he  to 
promote  the  caase  of  world  peace.  He 
has  worked  tireleKsly  with  leaders  of  na- 
tions from  one  end  of  the  earth  to  the 
other.  AlthouKh  I  have  not  agreed  with 
him  on  every  issue.  I  believe  that  his  ef- 
forts and  the  policies  he  has  pursued  will 
stand  the  test  of  time.  There  Is  no  doubt 
In  my  mind,  for  example,  that  his  latest 
trip  to  southern  Africa  will  contrloute 
both  to  the  best  Interests  of  the  United 
States  and  to  the  goal  of  universal  peace 
and  better  International  understanding. 
What  brings  Dr.  Kissinger  to  mind  to- 
day is  his  broadca.st  interview  this  morn- 
ing with  one  of  America's  most  out- 
standing TV  Journalists.  Barbara  Wal- 
te.-s,  on  the  NBC  Today  program.  The 
interview  scanned  a  wide  range  of  topics 
and  gave  us  a  valuable  insight  Into  Dr. 
Kissinger's  personal  feelings  and  atti- 
tudes. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  transcript  of  that  Interview 
be  printed  In  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  inter- 
view was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
Record,  as  follows : 

iNTTRvirw   With  The  Honorable  Henrt  A. 
KissmcER.  SBcneTART  or  Stat*  bt  Barbara 
Walters.   NBC    "Todat"    Show 
Mlas  Walters.  Mr    Secretary, 'how  do  you 
feel  kiiowliiR  that  you  are  the  tirRet  of  crit- 
icism for  a  whole  segment  of  the  Republican 
party?   How   do  you   feel   knowing  that  you 
are  considered  a  liability? 

Secretary  Kissinger  Foreign  pollry  is  an 
Important  aspect  of  the  llvcii  of  Americans, 
and  most  Secretaries  of  State  have  been  the 
subject  of  attack  at  one  point  or  another. 
I  do  not  look  at  my  task  as  a  political  one. 
I  have  to  do  the  best  I  can  for  peare  and  the 
economic  progre!<s  of  the  United  SUtes  and  I 
cannot  worry  about  particular  political  at- 
tack.s. 

ML-vs  Walters.  Doesn't  It  ever  get  to  you 
personally?  It  has  been  an  awful  lot. 

Secretary  Kissinger  My  father,  who  col- 
lects news  clips  on  me.  Indicates  that  he 
would  prefer  getting  different  ones  than  the 
ones  he  has  been  receiving  I  would  prefer 
more  unanimity,  but  I  can  live  with  what  Is 
going  on. 

Miss  Walters.  If  President  Ford  la  re-elect- 
ed, would  you  stay  on  as  Secretary  of  State? 
Secretary  Kissinger.  I  do  not  want  to  tie 
the  conduct  of  foreign  policy  to  me  per- 
sonally. If  a  foreign  policy  Is  well  designed, 
then  It  should  be  able  to  be  carried  out 
by  many  p>eople. 

So,  on  the  whole.  I  would  prefer  not  to 
stay 

On  the  other  hand,  I  do  not  want  to  say 
today,  when  I  do  not  know  the  circumstances 
that  exist,  the  necessities  that  the  Presi- 
dent may  feel  he  has,  that  I  won't  even  listen 
to  him,  but  on  the  whole  I  would  prefer 
to  leave. 

Miss  Walters.  One  of  the  moat  controver- 
sial matters  concerning  you  has  been  the 
report  In  the  Woodward  and  Bernstein  book. 
The  Final  Days,  that  Richard  Nl.xon,  In  those 
last  days,  asked  you  to  get  down  on  your 
kneee  and  pray  with  him.  Woodward  and 
Bernstein  say  that  this  Is  true,  that  you  told 
aides  of  the  Incident.  Is  It  true  or  false? 

Secretary  Kissincbk  I  have  taken  the  posi- 
tion that  I  would  not  comment  on  Inci- 
dents In  the  Woodward  and  Bernstein  book 
The  last  week  of  President  Nixon's  Incum- 
bency was  a  very  tragic,  personal  experi- 
ence for  a  man  who  had  gone  through  a 
great  deal  of  travail,  and  with  whom  I  had 
worked  closely. 


I  do  not  believe  that  the  authors  under- 
stood the  complexity  of  human  motivations 
la  all  the  accounts  they  give  of  various  Inci- 
dents, but  I  do  not  want  to  go  into  the  de- 
tails of  what  was  a  very  difficult  and  a  much 
more  complicated  period. 

Ml.ss  Walters.  I  have  to  pursue  this,  Mr. 
Secretary,  because  this  Is  such  a  telling  point 
As  far  as  the  motivations,  that  Is  eomethlng 
one  cAn  have  disagreement  about,  but  as  to 
whether  an  incident  occurred  when  there  are 
only  two  people  who  would  know  It.  one  being 
the  President  and  one  being  the  Secretary  of 
Stale,  and  the  Secretary  of  State  refuses  to 
say  whether  it  Is  accurate  or  not.  leaving  aside 
the  motivations.  1  think  It  Is  very  hard  for 
an  audience  to  understand  why. 

Secretary  Kissinger.  Because  I  believe  that 
for  me — If  I  start  going  Into  one  event.  I  have 
to  go  into  all  events. 

Miss  Walters    Well,  that  Is  the  major  one. 

Secretary  Kissinger.  If  1  go  Into  all  events, 
I  will  then  have  to  write  my  perception  of 
the  history  of  that  period.  I  simply  believe 
that  it  Is  not  appropriate  for  me.  for  some- 
body who  had  such  close  experience  now  to 
go  Into  essentially  personal  nuitters  on  tele- 
vision or  anywhere  else. 

Miss  Walters.  Is  the  book  essentially  accu- 
rate? 

Secretary  Klssinger.  I  think  the  rendition 
of  the  sequence  of  events,  tnaofsu*  as  I  know 
It,  it  was  es.sentlally  accurate.  Many  other 
aspects  of  the  book  I  consider  factually  In- 
accurate. 

Miss  Walters.  Mr.  Secretary,  another  point 
of  controversy  about  you  stems  from  the 
statement  allegedly  made  by  you  to  Admiral 
Elmo  Zumwalt,  former  Chief  of  Naval  Oper- 
ations. 

In  his  book  he  quotes  you  as  saying  that  In 
lf>70  you  said.  "The  United  States  has  passed 
Its  historic  high  point.  It  Is  on  a  downhill. 
My  Job  Is  to  negotiate  the  second-best  posi- 
tion for  the  United  States  available  before 
the  Soviet  and  the  United  States  both  per- 
ceive these  changes  In  balance  have  oc- 
curred." 

Did  you  ever  say  anything  like  this? 

Secretar/  Kissinger.  I  think  the  statement 
Is  totally  untrue.  Admiral  Zumwalt  alleges 
that  I  made  this  statement  on  a  train  going 
to  an  Army-Navy  football  game.  Now.  If  any- 
body has  even  been  on  a  train  going  to  an 
Army-Navy  football  game,  you  cannot  Imag- 
ine that  a  group  of  Admirals  and  advisors  to 
the  President  sit  together  and  discuss  the 
relationship  of  Athens  to  Sparta  and  whether 
that  Is  a  particularly  good  audience  to  which 
to  say  the  United  States  has  passed  Its  zenith. 

Nor  when  you  go  to  an  Army-Navy  football 
same  with  the  Chief  of  Naval  Operations  do 
you  expect  that  he  then  writes  a  memo- 
randum of  conversation.  Ood  knows  how 
many  days  or  weeks  later,  of  his  recollection 
of  what  may  or  may  not  have  been  said  I 
did  not  say  It.  It  is  not  my  view. 

Our  policy  has  never  been  conducted  on 
that  assumption.  Our  policy  a.ssumes  that 
the  United  States  can  achieve  Its  purposes  In 
this  world  and  can  work  for  peace  without 
giving  up  Its  values  or  Interests 

Miss  Walters.  You  also  supposedly  said  to 
Admiral  Zumwalt.  "The  American  people 
lack  the  will  to  do  the  things  necessary  to 
achieve  strategic  parity  and  to  maintain  su- 
periority "  Is  that  Incorrect? 

Secretary  Klssinger.  Well,  I  think  Admiral 
Zumwalt  Ls  running  for  the  Senate  In  Vir- 
ginia against  somebody  who  Is  not  called  Kis- 
singer, but  I  am  not  sure  he  has  yet  fully 
understood  this.  I  do  not  believe  that  the 
United  States  lacks  the  will  to  achieve  stra- 
tegic parity  I  have  supported,  since  I  have 
come  here,  every  budB;et  recommended  by  the 
Defense  Department  I  believe  we  have  stra- 
tegic parity.  I  believe  we  ran  maintain  It  We 
have  suffered  no  setback  anywhere  In  the 
world  ever  for  lack  of  strength. 

Miss  Walters    There  has  been  much  talk 


about  the  fact  that  yo\ir  trip  to  Africa  might 
have  hurt  President  Ford's  chances  In  the 
prlmarl«5  In  several  southern  states.  One 
member  of  the  Ford  Election  Committee  Is 
quoted  In  Newsweek  Magazine  as  saying, 
"Sending  Kissinger  to  Africa  to  be  the  black 
man's  brother  right  before  three  southern 
primaries  was  Insane."  Couldn't  you  have 
taken  this  trip  later,  after  the  primaries? 

Secretary  Kissinger  I  wasn't  sent  to  Af- 
rica, first  of  all,  to  be  anybody's  brother.  I 
was  sent  to  Africa  to  prevent  a  conflagration 
In  the  southern  part  of  Africa  and  to  see 
whether  the  Communist  Influence  from  the 
Soviet  Union  and  Cuba  could  be  checked  and 
a  hopeful  evolution  could  be  started.  Now. 
as  for  my  trip 

Miss  Walters.  Couldn't  you  have  done  It 
after  the  Texas  primary,  for  example? 

Secretary  Klssinger  It  Is  my  responsibility 
as  Secretary  of  State  to  recommend  to  the 
President  the  best  timing.  The  timing  was 
dictated  by  these  factors:  there  was  a  meet- 
ing In  Nairobi,  an  Internatloruil  meeting  In 
Nairobi,  which  I  wanted  to  address  on  behalf 
of  the  President  and  the  Administration, 
about  International  developments. 

Secondly,  several  of  the  key  leaders  of  Af- 
rica whom  I  had  to  see  on  this  problem  were 
leaving  for  the  month  of  May  on  various  trips 
they  had  already  planned.  This  is  why  I 
picked  the  period. 

The  President  and  I  went  over  this  In 
great  detail  As  In  all  other  things,  he  per- 
sonally approved  every  proposal  that  I  made 
I  briefed  the  Cabinet  two  weeks  before  I 
went,  In  the  presence  of  all  of  the  political 
experts,  and  nobody  said  this  was  a  bad.  In- 
opportune time  to  go.  I  don't  believe  It  Is 
my  obligation  as  Secretary  of  State  to  Intro- 
duce political  considerations  Into  the  con- 
duct of  foreign  policy 

The  President  decided  that  this  was  the 
right  time  to  go.  and  I  think  he  deserves  a 
great  deal  of  credit  for  focusing  on  the  sub- 
stance of  foreign  policy  and  not  gearing  it 
to  the  weekly  primaries  that  are  taking 
place. 

Mlas  Walters.  How  do  you  feel  about  the 
controversy  over  the  Panama  Canal? 

Secretary  Kissinger  First  of  all.  it  has  to 
be  understood  that  these  negotiations  on  the 
Panama  Canal  are  not  something  that  was 
Invented  recently.  The  negotiations  on  the 
Panama  Canal  have  been  going  on  for  12 
years  They  have  been  conducted  by  three 
different  Presidents,  and  they  have  been  con- 
ducted by  three  different  Presidents  because 
each  of  them  came  to  the  conclusion  that  he 
had  an  obligation  to  see  whether  It  was 
possible  to  assure  the  safe  and  neutral  pas- 
sage of  ships  of  all  nations.  Including,  of 
course,  of  the  United  States,  through  the 
Panama  Canal  without  alienating  aU  of  Latin 
America. 

Up  to  this  moment,  not  oi"  ?'ne  of  an 
agreement  has  even  been  put  down  on  paf)er. 
After  such  an  agreement  exists,  which  Is — I 
don't  know — certainly  not  lmmlnpn^- after 
such  an  agreement  exists,  one-third  and  one 
members  of  the  Senate  can  block  It  We  need 
a  two-thirds  vote  in  the  Senate  to  ratify 
Before  we  conclude  It.  we  will  dlscu.ss  It  In 
full  detail  with  both  houses  of  the  Congress. 

There  Is  no  question  of  glvUig  up  the 
Panama  Canal  The  Issue  Is  whether  our  In- 
terests In  the  Panama  Canal  should  be  main- 
tained under  conditions  of  constant  political 
tension  with  the  entire  We.stern  Hemisphere 
or  whether  we  can  bring  about  a  safer  and 
better  arrangement. 

If  necessary,  we  will  defend  t!;c  I^inamu 
Canal.  When  we  defend  the  Panama  Canal, 
we  want  to  be  able  to  tell  the  AmerKan  peo- 
ple that  we've  made  every  effort  to  achieve 
a  l)etter  arrangement  And  we  cannot  agree 
to  the  proposition  that  a  Pre.sldent  .should 
not  even  make  that  exploration,  and  .should 
not  even  engage  in  a  negotiation  t.,.  see  what 
Is  possible.  Which  Is  all  that  Is  going  on  at 
this  moment. 
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MLss  Walters.  If  there  should  be  a  war  over 
the  Panama  Canal,  we  would  send  troopw? 

Secretary  Kissinger  If  we  have  to  defend 
the  Panama  Canal,  we  will  defend  It.  And 
that  will  depend  whether  we  can  get  the 
terms  we  consider  essential  for  our  security. 

Miss  Walters.  Cuba  You  warned  Cuba 
against  further  intervention  In  Africa. 

Secretary  Kissinger.  Yes 

Miss  Walters.  Well,  suppose  C\iba  doesn't 
take  your  warning.  Suppose  it  sends  troops 
to  Rhodesia.  What  will  the  United  States  do? 

Secretary  Kissinger.  Well,  our  African  pol- 
icy Is  designed  to  avert  this  eventuality. 

MLss  Walters.  But  suppose. 

Secretrjy  Kissinger  If  Cuba — I  have  said 
It  repeatedly — If  Cuba  engages  in  further 
military  adver.tures.  It  wUl  raise  the  gravest 
question  for  the  United  States.  I  said  It  be- 
fore the  Senate  Forel^'n  Relations  Commit- 
tee only  last  week.  I  have  said  It  publicly 

MLss  Walters.  But  what?  Troops?  Would 
we  send  troops?  We  have  given  these  warn- 
ings, and  a  lot  of  people  .say  "Fine,  Mr.  Sec- 
retary. You  give  these  warnings,  but.  you 
know,  what  specifically  are  you  talking 
about?" 

Secretary  Kissinger  What  we  would  do 
and  where  we  would  do  It,  I  don't  think  we 
should  discuss  now,  and  I  don't  believe  that 
the  danger  Is  Imminent  I  believe  that  we 
can  avert  the  problem.  But  if  the  Cubans 
engage  in  military  adventures  in  Africa,  It 
can  only  be  as  surrogates  of  the  Soviet  Union, 
and  If  that  happens,  we  are  facing  a  serious 
International  crisis,  which  we  would  then 
discuss  fully  with  the  Congress,  explain  fully 
to  the  American  public,  but  towards  which 
this  Administration  will  certainly  not  be 
Indifferent. 

Miss  Walters.  Mr.  Secretary,  earlier  In  this 
interview  we  talked  about  the  vague  possi- 
bility, but  still  the  possibility,  that  there 
might  be  a  war.  a  battle  over  Panama  And 
you  said  if  there  were  that  we  would  fight. 
that  we  would  send  troops 

Secretary  Kissinger    That  Is  correct. 

Miss  Walters  Now.  If  >ou  say  It  about  one 
part  of  the  world,  I  would  think  you  would 
be  willing  to  say  It  about  another  If  Cuba 
should  intervene  and  send  troops  Into  Rho- 
desia, would  there  be  the  possibility  of  our 
sending  troops? 

Secretary  Kissinger.  I  would  think  that  it 
Ls  a  problem  that  can  be  dealt  with  without 
sending  troops  to  Africa,  but  I  also  believe 
that  It  Is  the  primary  objective  of  our  for- 
eign policy  to  prevent  this  from  happening, 
and  I  am  confide:it  that  we  can  prevent  It, 
or  at  least  I  hope  very  much  that  we  can 
prevent  It  from  happening. 

MLss  Walters  The  way  you  answer  that 
question  makes  me  want  to  ask,  are  you  then 
talking  about  taking  some  direct  action  In 
Cuba? 

Secretary  Kissinger.  Barbara,  I  think  It 
would  be  extremely  unwise  lor  me  to  say 
what  we  will  do  In  circumstances  that  have 
not  yet  arisen,  on  which  we  have  not  made 
any  final  decisions,  and  I  must  warn,  I  can 
only  warn,  any  country,  any  outside  power 
that  thinks  of  military  adventures  In  Africa 
that  It  would  not  be  taken  lightly  In  the 
United  States 

Miss  Walters  Realistically.  Mr.  Secretary, 
how  can  we  support  the  black  majority  while 
protecting  the  white  minority?  If  fighting 
breaks  out,  the  probability  is  tliat  we  would 
not  commit  troops.  So,  what  leverage  do 
we  have? 

Secretary  Kissingek.  The  problem  In  Africa 
before  my  trip  was  that  war  In  southern 
Africa  had  already  started,  that  we  had  seen 
in  other  parts  of  Africa,  that  tf  these  opera- 
tions continued  to  gain  momentum,  the 
danger  of  Soviet  and  Cuban  Intervention 
would  multiply  and  that  therefore  we  would 
see  more  and  more  external  Intervention  and 
the  radlcallzatlon  of  a  continent  upon  which 


we  depend  for  30  to  60  percent  of  our  Imports 
of  critical  materials,  and  B^urope  and  Japan 
from  60  to  90  percent  of  some  of  their  critical 
materials  like  manganese,  cobalt  and  Blmllar 
Items. 

The  United  States  Is  attempting  to  deflect 
this  Into  a  peaceful  path,  and  to  give  the 
nations  In  the  area  a  moderate  alternative, 
and  to  give  the  black  and  white  communities 
an  opportunity  to  work  out  their  destinies 
through  negotiation  with  each  other. 

Tl^e  leverage  we  have  is — if  we  can  promise 
them,  or  If  we  can  Indicate  progress  and 
hope  rather  than  conflict,  that  perhaps  all 
of  the  parties  will  conclude  that  negotiation 
is  preferable  to  bloodshed. 

Miss  Walters.  And  we  turn  our  attention 
to  the  Middle  East.  Prime  Minister  Rabin 
said  this  week  that  he  thought  that  It  might 
be  possible  to  have  negotiations  with  Syria 
during  this  year  to  end  the  state  of  war.  He 
said  they  would  need  the  help  of  a  third 
nation;  that  is  probably  the  United  States. 
Now,  Is  that  the  next  step — negotiation  with 
Syria? 

Secretary  Kissinger.  We  are  prepared  to  be 
helpful  in  whatever  forum  the  parties  can 
agree  to.  Until  recently.  Syria  has  taken  the 
position  that  It  would  not  negotiate  sep- 
arately, but  only  together  with  other  Arab 
countries.  When  Prime  Minister  Rabin  was 
here  in  the  United  States  last  February,  we 
agreed  on  certain  procedures  that  couJd  be 
followed,  and  certain  proposals  that  could 
be  made.  We  began  exploring  these  ideas 
with  various  Arab  governments  when  the 
situation  Ui  Lebanon  er'iipted  to  a  point  that 
It  absorbed  all  of  the  energies  of  all  of  the 
parties  and,  therefore,  the  process  of  explora- 
tion has  been  Interrupted  since  the  end  of 
March — not  because  It  has  been — because 
there  have  been  any  conclusive  answers  yet. 
I  believe  that  as  the  situation  In  Lebanon 
settles  down.  It  will  be  possible  to  begin  this 
process  of  exploration   again. 

In  this,  Israel  indicated  It  was  prepared 
to  proceed  on  all  fronts  simultaneously  in 
return  for  a  certain  progress  towards  ending 
the  state  of  war.  We  have,  as  I  said,  had  no 
conclusive  answers.  If  that  approach  does 
not  work,  then  we  will  have  to  talk  to  the 
parties  again,  either  about  the  possibility  of 
separate  negotiations,  or  some  other  frame- 
work for  all  of  the  negotiations. 

Miss  Walters.  Well,  there  seems  to  be  such 
a  stalemate,  this  past  fall.  Now,  with  this 
possibility  of  conversation  with  Syria.  It 
seems  that  something  has  happened.  Has 
something?  Or  Is  this  Just  wishful  thinking'' 

Secretary  Kissinger.  In  the  Middle  East 
things  usually  oscillate  between  excessive 
optimism  and  excessive  pessimism.  And  they 
always  go  through  periods  of  stalemate  In 
which  all  parties  feel  each  other  out,  and 
come  to  an  understanding  of  the  limits  of 
their  posslbllltlfts.  I  believe  that  progress  to- 
wards p>eace  In  the  Middle  East  Is  possible.  I 
believe  that  the  chief  elements  for  It  exist, 
and  that  It  Is  only  a  question  of  time  before 
the  momentum  starts  again. 

Miss  Walters.  The  first  time  you  and  I  did 
Eui  Inteniew  together — It  was  eight  years 
ago — and  I  asked  you  If  you  thought  the 
crisis  In  the  Middle  East  would  be  over  In 
ten  years,  and  you  said,  "Yes."  That  gives  us 
two  more  years  to  go. 

Secretary  Kissinger.  Three  more  years. 

Miss  Walters.  I  don't  add.  That  Is  one  of 
my  problems.  Three  more  years  to  go. 

Secretary  Kissinger.  I  think  In  three  more 
years  we  can  have  made  very  substantial 
progress  toward.i^  peace,  or  achieve  peace. 

Miss  Walters.  Do  you  think  we  may  have 
peace  In  three  years? 

Secretary  Kissingeb.  I  think  It's  possible. 

Miss  Walters.  Mr.  Secretary,  turning  to 
Vlet-Nam.  Are  you  surprised  that  there  was 
no  bloodbath  there,  as  was  predicted? 

Secretary  Kissinger.  I  am  gratified  that  In 
Vlet-Nam  Itself  there  has  not  been  a  blood- 


bath, although  In  Cambodia  there  has  been 
horrendous  suffering  and  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands killed  and  by  any  definition  there  has 
been  a  terrible  bloodbath  In  Cambodia.  We 
don't  know  yet  what  is  going  to  happen  In 
Vlet-Nam.  It  Is  only  a  year  since  Saigon  fell 
and  the  process  of  assimilation  has  only 
started.  But  we  would  be  very  pleased  if  the 
loss  of  life  and  suffering  in  Vlet-Nam  would 
have  finally  stopped. 

Miss  Walters.  When  do  you  think  the 
United  States  will  recognize  the  Government 
of  Vlet-Nam'  What  would  It  take  for  us  to 
do  that" 

Secretary  Kissincee.  I  think  the  Issue  be- 
tween us  and  Vlet-Nam  Is  the  accounting  for 
missing  In  action  and  full  accounting  for  the 
remains  of  Americans  who  were  shot  down 
over  Viet-Nam  or  otherwise  killed  In  Vlet- 
Nam.  This  Is  the  absolute  precondition  with- 
out which  we  cannot  consider  the  normaliza- 
tion of  relations.  All  our  talks  with  the  North 
Vietnamese  up  to  this  point  have  concen- 
trated, I  would  say.  almost  exclusively  on 
the  subject  of  the  American  missing  In  ac- 
tion, and  only  as  we  make  progress  on  that 
can  we  begin  other  diplomatic  conversations. 

Miss  Walters.  Are  you  you  making  prog- 
ress? 

Secretary  Kissinger  So  far  we  have  not 
made  any  progress,  no. 

Miss  Walters.  VETiy' 

Secretary  Kissinger.  Because  the  North 
Vietnamese  believe  they  can  blackmail  us  by 
using  the  remains  of  Americans  to  extort 
economic  and  other  aid,  and  we  will  not  be 
blackmailed  by  the  American  suffering,  and 
we  will  not  attach  any  conditions  to  the 
missing  In  action. 

Miss  Walters.  China.  Have  you  had  any 
contact,  have  you  had  any  word  through  the 
Chinese  envoys  in  this  country  that  the 
policy  and  the  relationships  with  the  United 
States  are  the  same  since  the  new  govern- 
ment in  China  has  taken  place? 

•Secretary  Kissinger.  Ail  Indications  are 
that  the  relations  between  us  and  China  have 
not  been  affected  by  the  domestic  changes 
In  the  Peoples  Republic,  and  every  conversa- 
tion that  American  officials  or  other  Ameri- 
cans have  had  In  China  has  confirmed  this. 

Miss  Walters.  Do  you  have  any  plans,  or 
would  you  like  to  go  back  to  China  now  and 
meet  the  new  leaders- 
Secretary  Kissinger.  Well.  It's  been  an  an- 
nual event.  But  I  think  I  should  wait  until 
our  own  domestic  turmoil  has  calmed  down 
a  bit. 

Miss  Walters.  Can  you  Imagine  yourself 
going  before,  let's  say,  November  or  January? 

Secretary  Klssinger.  I  can  Imagine  myself 
going  before  January,  but  not  so  easily  be- 
fore November. 

Miss  Walters.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Secretary 


MAY  1 :   A  DAY  OF  FISCAL 
INDEPENDENCE 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  President,  Satur- 
day, May  1 ,  was  a  very  speclaJ  day  for  all 
Americajis,  because  It  marked  the  day 
upon  which  the  average  taxpayer  ceased 
to  work  for  the  Government  and  began 
to  provide  for  himself  and  his  family.  It 
was  in  a  sense  his  day  of  fiscal  inde- 
pendence and  as  such  should  be  declared 
a  national  holiday  to  provide  a  time 
when  the  average  wage  earner  can  re- 
flect on  the  cost  of  a  Government  grown 
large  and  pervasive. 

Such  a  holiday  could,  of  course,  not  be 
fixed  as  to  any  particular  day  since  it 
moves  forward  as  Government  spending 
Increases,  In  1975,  fiscal  independence 
day  would  have  been  celebrated  on  April 
30.  Just  think,  in  less  than  65  years  we 
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will  be  able  lo  i.'eIeb:aLe  txjtn  political 
and  fiscal  liidept'iidence  on  the  same 
day — July  4.  Of  course,  If  we  count  defl- 
clUs  in  Govemnient  spending  tlie  true 
datt'  of  fl-'ic-al  independence  for  us  as  a 
nation  is  .July  15. 1  am  not  disposed,  how- 
ever, U)  quibble  on  that  point. 

For  those  of  us  wlio  lUid  an  annual  day 
of  recots'nition  to  be  too  Infrequent,  we 
can  find  .satLsfactlon  on  a  daily  basis  by 
noting  that  taxes  at  all  levels  consiime  2 
hours  and  39  minutes  of  the  average  In- 
come produced  ai  an  8-hour  day. 

It  would,  of  course,  be  unfair  to  pose 
this  Issue  In  the  context  of  Government 
taicniK  money  Irom  beleaKuered  taxpay- 
ers ("lovernmcnt  al.so  gives.  If  we  cal- 
culate Federal  Government  spending  by 
functional  cat^^gory  on  a  per  household 
basis,  we  see  that  spending  per  house- 
hold totals  $5,285.  That  si>ending  reflects 
the  following  priorities : 

Health  and  income  security.  $2,299  or 
43  percent. 

National  defense.  Sl.S.se  or  28  percent. 

Interest  on  Federal  debt,  504  or  10  per- 
cent. 

The  above  three  priorities  utilize  ap- 
proximately 80  percent  of  outlay  dollars. 
All  other  functions  of  Government  ab- 
sorb the  remalnlnx  20  percent.  These  are 
the  priorities  which  chanicterlze  the  fis- 
cal year  1977  bud'^'et.  I  wonder  how  close- 
ly they  reflect  the  priorities  of  the  tax 
paying  electorate. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  chart 
entitled  '•Estimated  PYderal  Budget  Out- 
lays Per  Hou.'^phold.  hv  Function,  Fiscal 
Year  1977."  be  printed  In  the  RrroRn. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  chart 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows : 

ESTIMATED  FEDERAL  BUDGET  OUTLAYS  PER  HOUSEHOLD 
BY  FUNCTION.  FISCAL  YEAR  1977 


Cents  per 

dollar  of 

total 

Function  Amount         outlays 


Total  lit  functions. 


«.285 


100.0 


Health  and  income  security 

National  defense 

Inletest 

Veterans  benefits  and  services 

Education,  traminii.  employment,  and 

socia'  services 

Commerce  and  transportation 

Natural    resources,    environment,    end 

energy 

Revenue  sharing,  other  (eneral  Frscal 

aids 

International  affairs  and  finance 

Communilv  and  rational  development... 
General  science,  space,  and  technoloiy. . 

General  lovernment 

law  enlorcement  and  justice 

Ajtriculture  and  ajjrlcultural  resources  . . 
Allowances  for  civilian  pay  raises  and 

contingencies 

Undistributed  offsetting  receipb' 


799 
356 
554 
231 

223 
221 

185 

99 

91 
74 
60 
46 
46 
23 

30 
-253 


43.5 

25.7 

10.5 

4.4 

4.2 
4  2 

3.S 

1.9 

1.7 

1.4 

1. 1 

.9 

.9 

.4 

.6 
-4.9 


I  Includes  interest  received  by  trust  fundj 
on  Outer  Continental  Shelf,  etc. 

Source  Computed  by  Tax  Foundation  fro 
tlie  Office  of  Management  an.1  Builget  and 
Commerce. 
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LET  US  GET  THE  TRUTH  ABOUT 
ALASKAN  OIL  BEFORE  tOTINQ  ON 
A  GAS  PIPELINE  \ 

Mr.  McINTYRE.  Mr.  Pre|ident.  nat- 
ural gas  Ls  the  cleanest-btlrnlng,  and 
therefore,  the  most  valuable,  of  all  the 
Nation's   fossil   fuels    It    Is    also   inter- 


changeable with  certain  oU  products  for 
some  ases 

Thus,  it  Is  a  very  important  resource, 
especially  to  heavily  indastrlalized  areas 
which  need  clean-burning  domestic  fuels. 
And.  it  follows  that  the  development  of 
domestic  sources  of  natural  gas  will  de- 
crease this  Nation's  dependence  on  ex- 
pensive foreipn  oil. 

My  colleague.  Senator  Mondale,  has 
Introduced  a  bill.  S.  2950,  of  which  I  am 
one  of  many  cosponsors,  to  expedite  the 
construction  of  a  natural  gas  pipeline 
that  would  bring  natural  gas  into  the 
eastern  section  of  the  lower  48  States 
through  Canada.  An  alternative  proposal 
would  transport  gas  down  the  route  of 
the  Alaskan  oil  pipeline  and  then  in 
tankers  to  ports  along  the  west  coast. 

Before  this  Nation  decides  on  which 
route  a  gas  pipeline  should  take,  it  is 
worth  our  time  to  consider  what  effect 
the  Alaskan  oil  pipeline  Is  expected  to 
have.  Both  the  Government  and  th'» 
giant  oil  companies  that  own  the  Alaska 
pipeline  are  wondering  what  to  do  with 
the  big  surplus  of  oil  that  it  will  create  on 
the  west  coast — a  surplus  that  is  virtu- 
ally sealed  off  from  the  rest  of  the  coun- 
try by  the  Rocky  Mountains.  At  the  same 
time,  the  United  States  east  of  the 
Rockies  is  starved  for  energy  and  must 
rely  on  these  same  oil  giants  for  Imported 
oil. 

Earlier  this  year,  without  aslng  any 
great  powers  of  clairvoyance,  I  antici- 
pated that  a  surplus  woula  occur  on  the 
west  coast,  and  I  asked  the  American 
Petroleum  Institute  and  the  oil  com- 
panies what  would  be  done  with  the 
surplus. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  a  letter  that  I  am  sending  to 
the  chairman  of  the  Board  of  Exxon 
Corp.,  the  world's  largest  oil  company 
and  one  of  the  owners  of  the  Alaskan 
pipeline  This  letter  quotes  my  question. 
Exxon's  response,  and  a  later,  conflicting 
statement  that  an  Exxon  official  made  to 
newspaper  reporters. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Recorp. 
as  follows : 

Washington,  DC 

May  14.  1976. 
ClJITON  C.  Oarvin,  Jb., 
ChaiT-m^n,  Exxon  Corp  . 
New  York,  N.Y. 

Dear  Mr.  Oabvin:  On  January  30  of  this 
yfrar,  I  Inserted  a  statement  In  the  Congres- 
sional Record  which  said  In  part : 

•What  does  Big  Oil  really  plan  to  do  with 
Alaskan  oil  surpluses  when  the  pipeline  Is 
finished — bring  the  oil  east  for  the  benent  of 
American  consumers,  export  It  to  Japan  at 
high  profit  or  leave  It  In  the  ground  to  force 
prices  yet  higher?" 

Your  operating  company,  Exxon  USA,  re- 
sponded with  a  statement  that  began,  "Sen- 
ator Mclntyre's  statement  Is  filled  with  error, 
exaggerations  and  Innuendo." 

Your  company's  statement  responded  to  my 
question  about  Alsiskan  oU  with  this  state- 
ment; 

"Senator  Mclntyre's  Inference  that  pro- 
ducers of  Alaskan  crude  oil  Intend  to  do  any- 
thing other  than  develop  It  to  benefit  the 
American  consumer  is  unfounded.  Exxon 
TJSA's  commitment  to  help  the  United  States 
become  more  energy  self-sufficient  has  been 
on  record  since  early  1974.  Moreover,  the  fact 


ts  that  there  Is  legislation  In  plac«  that  pro- 
hibits exporting  this  crude." 

More  recently.  In  the  AprU  28th  Issue  of  the 
WaBhln^,'t<.in  Post,  on  page  A  15.  an  article 
■ATltten  from  Seattle.  Wa-shlngton.  was  pub- 
lished with  the  headline,  "Alaska  Oil  Glut 
Feared  in  West  "  The  article  Included  Infor- 
mation from  an  Interview  with  an  Exxon  offi- 
cial. I  quote  the  relevant  passaKe 

"Amee  Smith,  marine  department  manager 
for  Exxon,  which  will  own  about  a  fifth  of 
the  pipeline  oil,  told  reporters  la^t  week  that 
his  company  Is  preparing  for  a  surplus  and 
Is  considering  several  alternatives 

"One  alternative  that  both  Federaj  and 
private  officials  said  they  w^ouUl  like  to 
avoid  Is  reducing  production  at  the  Alaska 
end  of  the  pipeline  Pull  production  Is 
needed,  they  Raid,  both  to  pay  off  the  huge 
capital  expenditure.'!  of  the  Ala-skan  pipe- 
line and  to  reduce  the  nAtlunal  dependence 
on  Arab  oil. 

"A  second  alternative.  Smith  told  reporters. 
Is  selling  Exxon's  surplus  oil  to  Japan  If  D" 
way  could  be  found  to  move  It  to  the  Mid- 
west." 

The  story  then  Indicated  that  Exxon  has 
discussed  with  the  Pord  Administration  a 
plan  to  have  the  U.S.  government  pay  at  least 
part  of  the  cost  of  moving  Alaskan  oil  east 
of  the  Rockies. 

It  is  clear  that  your  company  Is  telling  a 
far  different  story  on  the  West  Coast  than 
It  told  In  Washington,  In  response  to  my 
question. 

Now  I  am  writing  to  demand  a  truthful 
answer  to  the  question  that  I  asked  In  Ja::- 
uary  about  Alaskan  oil.  And  I  want  the 
whole  truth,  on  the  record,  for  the  Amerlrun 
f>eople.  And  I  want  the  answers  to  these 
questions: 

What  dies  your  company  plan  to  do  with 
its  Alaskan  oil?  What  alternatives  are  you 
contemplating? 

What  price  could  you  sell  Alaskan  oil  for 
today  in  Japan? 

Has  your  company  discussed  with  the 
White  House  the  possibility  of  allowing  ex- 
ports of  Alaskan  oil?  With  whom  and  when 
were  such  discussions  held.  If  any?  What 
was  the  substance  of  the  discussions?  Have 
any  agreements  been  made,  even  teiitatlvfly  ' 

How  much  Is  the  subsidy  for  transporting 
the  oil  eastward  that  your  company  hn.s 
discussed  with  the  White  House,  and  what 
kind  of  subsidy  Is  it? 

■What  do  you  expect  Alaskan  oil  to  cost, 
delivered  at  West  Coast  ports? 

Enclosed   are   copies  of   my   earlier   state- 
ment, your  company's  response  and  the  April 
28  Washington  Post  story.  I  hope  I  can  an- 
ticipate your  early  response. 
Sincerely. 

I^IOMAS  J.  MclNTYRE. 

U.S.  Senator. 

Mr.  McINTYRE  Mr.  President,  these 
statements  by  Exxon  suggest  to  me  that 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States  has 
been  deceived  by  big  oil  'We  were  led  to 
believe  that  the  Alaskan  North  Slope  oil 
would  be  used  in  the  United  States.  Upon 
that  basis,  and  upon  the  Tact  that  the 
country's  dependence  on  foreign  oil  was 
increasing,  we  bru.shed  n^\de  the  con- 
cerns of  environmentalists  and  allowed 
the  Alaskan  oil  pipeline  to  be  built. 

I  am  raising  this  issue  now  because  I 
hope  we  will  not  be  deceived  again.  I 
hope  that  we  will  not  be  fooled  Into  al- 
lowing the  construction  of  a  natural  gas 
pipeline  that  would  bring  natural  gas 
only  to  the  west  coast,  creating  a  surplus 
and  bringing  on  strong  pressures  from 
the  Oil  companies  to  allow  oil  and  nat- 
ural gas  to  bo  exported  to  Japan  at  high 
profits,  while  in  the  FaisX  we  must  con- 
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tinue  to  import  high-priced  foreign  oil — 
through  largely  the  same  big  oil  com- 
panies. 


A  PEACEFUL  SPRING  ALONG  THE 
POTOMAC 

Mr.  FANNIN.  Mr.  President,  to  many, 
springtime  in  'Washington  means  beauti- 
ful cherry  blossoms  and  a/.;;leas  and 
thousands  of  tourists.  But  to  my  friend, 
Paul  A.  McKalip,  editor  of  the  Tucson 
Daily  Citizen,  it  was  a  reminder  that 
peace  and  stability  reign  along  the  Poto- 
mac once  more. 

Mr.  McKallp  was  in  Washington  re- 
cently for  the  annual  convention  of  the 
American  Society  of  Newspaper  Editors. 
His  observations  on  this  reason  of  poM- 
tics  in  the  Nation's  Capital  were  con- 
tained in  his  Dally  Citizen  column. 

Mr.  President,  I  a'-k  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  Paul  A  McKalip's 
letter  from  the  editor.  Reix) -t  from  the 
Potomac,  of  April  21,  be  printed  m  the 
RECORn. 

There  being  no  ob.iectlon,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  REcocri. 
as  follows- 

Report  From  the  Potomac 

The  nation's  capital  Is  reaidy  for  the  re- 
public's gala  200th  blrtt:day  The  hundreds 
of  thousands  of  vlstors,  from  at  home  and 
from  abroad,  who  will  flow  through  Wash- 
ington this  bicentennial  year  will  see  It  ut 
lis  very  best 

I  waa  In  Washington  last  week  for  the 
annual  convention  of  the  American  Society 
of  New,=paper  Editors.  The  opportiinltv  to 
see  our  capital  and  pet  the  feel  of  It  first- 
hand Is  as  Important  as  is  the  opportunity 
for  us  to  confer  on  the  problem.*;  of  the 
press 

This  time  1  had  the  distinct  and  pro\id 
feeling  that  \V;i.shlngton  Is  determined  to 
present  Its  cleanest.  Us  tidiest  and  Its  most 
attractive  appearance  for  Its  visitors.  Count- 
less will  be  from  Arizona 

The  famed  cherry  blossoms,  symbolic  of 
spring  along  the  Potomac,  had  come  and 
gone  early  this  year.  Their  blooming  is  sub- 
ject always  to  the  vagaries  of  the  weather. 
Even  the  Cherry  Blos.som  Festival,  an  an- 
nual celebration,  missed  the  season  by  a 
couple  of  wc-eks 

But  the  cherry  blos.soms  much  heralded 
as  they  are.  are  only  a  small  parr  of  the 
capillars  beauty.  Right  now  the  dogwood  and 
redbud  offer  a  glorious  riot  of  color  along 
the  parkways,  the  tidal  ba.sln  and  ti  e  banks 
of  the  Potomac. 

Flowering  azaleus  crowd  center  dividers  of 
traffic  arteries.  Every  one  of  the  little  parks 
that  dot  and  dlstlneuish  Washington  con- 
tains large  beds  of  tulip  plants  that  stAnd 
In  phalanses  of  red,  white  and  yellow  blooms 
Everywhere  yoxi  go,  they  make  a  breathtak- 
ing sight. 

Beyond  the  contributions  of  nature  and  of 
skillful  gardeners,  combining  to  create  such 
be.auty.  the  capital's  buildings  and  memorials 
stand  nobly  and  Impressively  as  symbols  of 
the  nation's  heritage  and  of  the  ongoing  work 
of  reprtisentatlve  government. 

First  upon  arriving  In  Washington,  and  re- 
peatedly as  one  moves  anyuhere  about,  there 
is  the  Inspiring  sight  of  the  stately,  upreach- 
Ing  Washington  Monument.  This  year  espe- 
cially It  seems  to  offer  singular  and  adequate 


testlmonv  to  the  whole  span  of  our  nation's 

life. 

But  It  Is  people,  the  220  million  of  us  now 
spread  throughout  50  farflung  states  and  the 
thousands  of  our  fellow  citizens  to  whom  we 
fntrust  the  nation's  affairs  In  Its  capital,  who 
make  this  nation  It  Is  all  of  us  and  all  of 
them  who  give  ongoing  life  and  present 
meaning  to  the  memorials  of  the  past  that 
abound  In  Washington. 

Oiir  gathering  of  the  nation's  press  leader- 
ship was  favored  to  see  and  hear  many  of 
those  who  serve  in  positions  of  government 
leadership. 

There  were  meetings  with,  and  personal 
impressions  gained  of.  President  Pord,  Secre- 
tary of  State  Henry  Kissinger.  Sen.  Hubert 
Humphrey  (still  considered  the  ultimate 
Democratic  nominee  for  president)  and 
George  Bush,  new  director  of  the  embattled 
CIA   (Central  Intelligence  Agency). 

I  shall  write  another  time  about  some  of 
these.  Appropriate  here  to  these  comments 
on  the  appearance  of  Washington.  1  might 
just  remark  on  our  visit  to  the  -White  House. 

Its  present  occupants  are  taking  good  care 
of  It  Inside  and  out.  in  the  gardens  and 
across  the  stately  lawns,  there  was  the  Im- 
pression that  the  President  and  the  First 
Lady  were  preparing  and  exr>ectlng  to  con- 
tinue occupancy  for  another  four  years. 

It  was  In  Aiifrust  two  years  ago  that  Rich- 
ard Nixon  delivered  his  resignation  there  and 
Gerald  Ford  was  administered  the  oath  to 
succeed  him 

It  took  humorist  Art  Buchwald,  whose 
saucy  and  Irreverent  columns  about  Wash- 
ington appear  regularly  in  the  Tucson  Dally 
Citizen,  to  give  a  new  meaning  and  a  pro- 
found significance  to  that  historic  moment. 

Speaking  to  the  editors  at  their  final  ban- 
quet, Buchwald  departed  from  proverbial 
humor  at  the  close  of  his  remarks  and  turned 
serious.  He  pointed  out  something  that  few 
If  any  of  us  might  have  thought  about  before. 

■When,  for  the  first  time  In  our  history,  one 
president  was  stepping  out  and  &nother  was 
being  sworn  in.  there  was  an  aura  of  jjeace- 
ful  change  and  orderliness  In  the  executive 
mansion  and  a  quiet  approval  abroad  In  the 
capital  and  In  the  country. 

Buchwald  reminded  us  that  throughout  It 
all  there  were  no  tanks  drawn  up  around 
the  -White  House,  no  files  of  soldiers  with 
bayonets  encircling  the  grounds,  no  planes 
roaring  menacingly  overhead.  The  only  two 
persons  wearing  weapons  whom  he  saw  any- 
where near  the  -Wlilte  House  were  policemen 
routinely  directing  traffic  on  Pennsylvania 
.Avenue. 

Thus,  he  observed,  has  the  United  States 
of  .America  come  through  Its  first  200  years  of 
nationhood  to  a  point  of  maturity  that  au- 
gurs well  for  the  future.  We  can  be  proud 
and  confident. 

Patx  a.  McKalip. 


COUNCIL  ON  ECONOMIC  PRIORI- 
TIES STUDY  OF  B-1  BOMBER- 
PART  n 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr  President,  the 
first  half  of  the  excellent  analysis  of  the 
B-1  program  by  the  Council  on  Eco- 
nomic Priorities  in  New  York  discussed 
the  strategic  rationale  for  the  B-1,  the 
rising  costs  of  the  B-1  and  the  politics 
of  the  B-1.  This  statement  can  be  found 
on  pages  13628-13633  of  the  May  12, 
1976,  Record. 


Today,  I  will  place  the  second  and  con- 
cluding section  of  that  report  in  the 
Record.  This  last  chapter  analyzes  the 
economic  impact  of  the  B-1  bomber  and 
provides  a  wealth  of  supportive  docu- 
mentation in  the  appendix  section. 

Particular  attention  should  be  paid  to 
the  results  of  the  Chase  Econometric  As- 
sociates study  of  the  economic  impact  of 
the  B-1  program  on  the  U.S.  economy. 
This  study,  although  commissioned  by 
Rockwell  International,  the  prime  con- 
tractor for  the  B-1,  actually  concludes 
that  there  would  be  little  if  any  different 
effect  on  the  economy  between  proceed- 
ing with  the  B-1  and  an  equivalent  tajc 
cut.  In  fact,  an  equivalent  tax  cut  pro- 
duces more  growth  in  GNP.  Thus,  the 
argument  that  the  B-1  is  good  for  na- 
tional growth  is  found  wanting.  Equiva- 
lent spending  in  various  public  sectors 
produces  more  emplo.\'Tnent  than  on  the 
B-1  project. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  remainder  of  this  article 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

SECTION   IV  :    THE   ECONOMIC   IMPACT   OF  THE  B-1 

In  a  time  of  high  US  unemployment, 
Rockwell  and  the  DoD  have  Justified  the  B-1 
as  beneficial  to  the  American  economy.  Rock- 
well, In  particular,  is  stressing  the  positive 
impact  of  the  program  nationally  and  locally. 
A  recent  Rockwell -commissioned  study  by 
the  hlghy  respected  Chase  Econometric  As- 
sociates (a  subsidiary  of  Chase  Manhattan 
Bank)  on  the  economic  Impact  of  the  &-1 
suggests,  however,  that  the  B-l's  effect  on 
U.S.  Gross  National  Product  between  1975 
and  1984  would  be  little  different  from  that 
of  an  equivalent  tax  cut  or  welfare  transfer 
payment.^* 

TABLE  VI 

C-amulatlve  GNP  (constant  1958  ») . 

1975-1985:  BUlion 

Standard   model    (w  B-1) $9,292.1 

Standard    model    (-,B-1) 9.291.0 

Tax  cut 9,  292  8 

Welfare    transfer 9.  292  7 

The  Air  Force  and  Rockwell  have  made 
available  data  on  the  distribution  of  B-1 
contracts  and  subcontracts  by  state,  for  both 
actual  research  and  development  contracts 
and  for  projected  production  contracts.  (See 
Table  VXl  and  Appendix)  These  data  suggest 
that  the  economic  effect  of  the  B-1  prograjn 
Is  -unevenly  distributed  geographically.  Cali- 
fornia has  clearly  been  the  primary  benefi- 
ciary of  the  B-1  to  date  with  over  50  Tc  of 
the  R&D  funding.  The  four  leading  benefi- 
ciary states  have  received  over  85%  of  the 
total  funds  (California.  Ohio,  Washington 
and  Masstichusette),  whUe  the  top  10  states 
received  over  94%. 

Many  states  do  not  actually  benefit  from 
the  program  Tax  revenue  data,  which  dis- 
tributes tax  contributions  of  each  state  to 
the  B-1  R&D  program  suggests  that  the  ma- 
jority of  states  do  not  benefit  as  m-ach  from 
B-1  contracts  as  their  residents  contribute 
In  tax  dollars  to  fund  the  program.  Only  six 
states — Arizona.  Oklahoma.  Washington, 
Vermont.  Ohio  and  California — have  received 
more  In  contract  revenue  than  they  have  paid 
out  In  income  taxes. 
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Contracte  md 
lubcontracts 


Percent 


Rank 


Paid  in  taxes 
fof  B-1 1 


Net 


or  li 


lain 
osi 


AUItfma 

Alatka 

Arizona 

Arkansas  . .. 

California ....     1, 

Colorado .„.. 

Connecticut . 

Delaware 

District  of  ColuintNa 

Floiida 

G«or(ia 

Hawaii 

Idaho ..... 

Illinot. 

IndiaiM 

Iowa 

Kansas 

Kentucky 

Louisiana ... . 

Maine 

Maryland 

Mj^sichusetts 

Michigan ..... 

Minnesoto . 

Mississippi 

Missouri .......... 


$679,500 20,570.500 

15,000 3,094.700 

23.686,500     1.3       I  16.383,600 

5.000 11.104,400 

068,377,000    S8. 7        1  192,416,300 

1,632.400 21,116,600 

27,175,000     1.5       6  37,136.200 

225,500 6.735.500 

10.000 9.102.000 

4.063,400 67,718,900 

2,  368, 100 33. 859.  400 

1.000  ...» 7,827.700 

26.000 4,915.100 

23.504.900     1.3        9  119.054.200 

7,416,100 a,  417,800 

1,742,700 21,844,800 

7,  252.00C  ..., 18,022,000 

353,200  ...i 20,752,600 

3,000  ..,£ 23,847,200 

5.000  ..1 6,553,400 

13,762,500  ..A 41,505,100 

47,944,700       '  2.S                 4  57.706,700 

10, 886,  300  ..1 85, 740,  800 

2,793,000  ..1 30,036.600 

1,652,700  ..1 10,740,400 

1,851,000  .JI 39,684,700 


-119,891.000 

-3,079,700 

+7,  302,  900 

-11,900,400 

+875.  %0.  700 

-19.484.200 

-9,961.200 

-6,510,000 

-9,  092.  000 

-63. 655,  500 

-31,491,300 

-7,826,700 

-4,889,100 

-95,  549.  300 

-37,001,700 

-20, 102, 100 

-10,770,000 

-20,399,400 

-23,  844.  200 

-6,547,400 

-27,742.600 

-9.762.000 

-74.854.500 

-27,243,600 

-9,  087,  700 

-37, 833. 700 


State 


Contracts'and 
subcontracts 


Percent 


Rank 


Paid  in  taxes 
lor  B-1 ' 


Net  gain 
or  Toss 


Montana . 

Nebrask*.  ..... 

Nevada 

New  Hampshire. 

New  Jersey 

New  Mexico 

New  Ycrk 

North  Carolina.. 
North  DakoU... 

Ohio 

Oklahoma 

Oregon 

Pennsylvania... 

Rhode  Island 

South  Carolina.. 
South  Dakota... 

Tennessee 

Texas 

UUh 

Vermont 

Virginia 

Washington 

West  Virginia... 

Wisconsin 

Wyoming 


1, 

14, 

2. 

37, 


175,000 
144, 100 
844,500 
013,800 
508,000 
930,  300 
325,400 


2.08 


365. 

26. 

1. 

13. 


1. 
15. 

9, 
2, 

74, 


796,000 
796,000 
885,500 
156,300 
134.800  . 
179.000 
1,000 
230.000 
976,000 
242.000 
493.  700 
266,300 
299,200 
417,000  . 
023,400 
146,000 


20.1 
1.5 


10 


4.08 


4,915,100 

12,014,600 

6, 007,  300 

6.  735.  500 

80.  461.  700 

6,  553,  400 
198.  059.  500 

34.951.700 

3, 640,  800 

96.481,200 

18.  204,  000 

18,  022,  000 

103,216,700 

8,191.800 

15. 837, 500 

3,  822, 800 

28,  216.  200 
91.  202,  000 

7.  281,  600 
3.  094.  700 

40.  969,  000 

29,  308.  400 
12.  014,  600 
36,  226.  000 

3,  094,  700 


-4, 
-11. 

-5. 

-4, 
-66, 

-4, 

-160, 

-34, 

-3. 
+  269. 

+  8, 
-16. 
-90, 

-8. 
-15. 

-3, 
-26, 
-75. 

-7. 

->-6, 
-38, 
+44, 

-n. 

-32. 
-2, 


915, 100 
839,600 
863.200 
891.000 
447,900 
045,400 
129,200 
626,300 
640,800 
314,800 
592.  000 
136.500 
060.400 
057,000 
658,500 
821,800 
986,200 
226,  000 
039,600 
399,000 
692,  700 
990,800 
597,  600 
202, 600 
948,  700 


■  The  income  tax  figure  represents  a  propoMon  of  the  B-1  expenditure  that  would  be  paid  for  by 
Federal  income  tax  payments  by  residents  of  lach  State,  based  on  proportionate  shares  of  Federal 
income  lax  payments  made  in  the  early  1970T 


Source:  Letter  from  DOD  to  Senator  George  McGovern  (Demxrit  of  North  Dakota).  February 
1976.  Tax  cakulations  by  NARMIC,  March  1976. 


Projected  prcgram  expendlttires  for  the 
B-1  will  be  distributed  In  a  slnilarly  uneven 
way,  with  New  Jersey.  Maryland.  Kansas  and 
Tennessee  replacing  Masaachuitts.  Connec- 
ticut, Arizona  and  Illinois  ationg  the  top 
ten  beneficiaries  (see  Appendix  ft. 

The  most  important  specific  fcconomlc  im- 
pact of  defense  spending,  wfalch  has  been 
vigorously  argued  In  the  case  of  the  B-1.  Is 
Its  Impact  on  employment.  Roclrwell  has 
stated  that  the  B-1  program  w'.o  f  rpate  70.000 

direct  Jobs  and  as  many  as  I'Jt' indirect 

Jobs,  for  a  total  employment  iTpi'  '  of  190,- 
000.  The  Air  Force  has  in- n  sli^.itlv  more 
cautious,  reporting  and  (■  racasiiug  only 
prime  contractor  employment.  Current  em- 
ployment on  the  B-1  Is  In  thoj range  of  13.- 
800  workers." 


Footnotes  at  end  of  article 


TABLE    Vm — B-1    EMPLOY  MKNT 

(Prime  Contractors  Only) 
Current:  Fnrrcant 

FY1971       8,000 FY1977  13,000 

FY197a     14,600 FYn78  15,500 

FY1973     11.600 FY  .  iVi  19.000 

FY1974      9.600 FYiyao  22.000 

FY1975      8.600 FYigSl  28.000 

FY1976       8.700 FY:tR2  22.500 

FY:  ■    •  19.  000 

>  v;  .,'<!  15,500 

!  Y     .ri  ,  8,000 

SotntcE. — Department  of  Defense  letter  to 
Senator  George  McOovern,  February,  1976. 

The  Impact  of  defense  spending  on  em- 
ployment, however.  Is  more  complicated  than 
Is  generally  assumed,  especially  when  con- 
trasted with  other  forms  of  public  expendi- 
ture. The  geographic  impact  of  defense 
spending  has  already  been  suggested.  Some 


local  labor  markets  such  .c  I,.-  Angeles.  Se- 
attle. Wichita.  Evendale  ai.d  Lynn.  Mass  rely 
heavily  on  defense  spending  Rockwell  work- 
ers were  reportedly  "weepl:;;.'"  with  j  ly  upon 
learning  their  firm  had  «>  n  Tfie  B-1  con- 
tract, while  layoffs  at  General  Dynamics  and 
Boeing  accelerated.* 

Although  these  local  effects  are  real,  the 
overall  employment  Impact  of  defense  spend- 
ing may  be  negative.  One  recent  study'  sug- 
gests that  while  defense  spending  Ini  roiu^c 
employment  In  some  iireftj=  of  the  r<  ritr. 
other  areas  lose  Jobs  a^  n  result  of  ftri-i-  i;c 
alternative  expendlt'  '«-  •  »•  .  for  construc- 
tion, services  and  s'i'<  a:.d  local  govern- 
ment) For  the  roughly  $400  billion  spent  on 
military  budgets  between  1968  and  1972. 
twenty-six  states  lost  more  jtibs  than  they 
gained.  While  the  South  and  West  gained 
heavily,  the  New  England,  Middle  Atlantic 
and  North  Central  states  lost  Jobs  heavily. 


TABLE  IX.-ESTIMATEO  ifso  REGIONAL  EMPLOYMENT  PRIOR  TO  AND  AFTER  COMPENSATED  INCREASES  AND  DECREASES  IN  DEFENSE  EXPENDITURES' 
i  |Empk>ym«nt  given  in  thouMadi| 


Defense  expenditure  Defense  expenditure 
decrease  increase 


Region 


to   ' 


Total 
employ- 
ment' 


Percent 
change < 


Total 
employ-       Percent 
ment»      change' 


Defense  expenditure  Defense  expenditure 
decrease  inaease 


1.  New  England  (Maine.  Vermont,  New  = 

Hampshire,    Massachusetts,    Con-  ^ 

necticut.  Rhode  Island). ..       5,646  5  690 

2.  NewYork ....:      g.  701         9,078 

3.  Middle  Atlantic  (Pennsylvania,  New 

Jersey) ,"      8,764         9,223 

4.  Eastern  Midwest  (Michigan,  Ohio).... ^       9,091  9,564 

5.  Central    Vidwest    (lllinots.    Indiana. 

Wisconsin)....   .-       9,819        10,298        -|-4.9 

6.  West    North   Central   (Nortti   Dakota, 

South  Dakota,  Minnesota,  Nebraska,  . 

Iowa,  Kansas,  Mujoun) J-       7,503  7,760        -J-3.4 

7.  Upper  South  Atlantic  (West  Virginii,i 

Maryland.  Delaware,  Virginia,  Wash-^ 

ington,  D.C.) ^       5.340         5.455        +2.2 


+0.8 
+-4.3 

+5.5 
+5.2 


5.634 
8.422 

8.462 
8,850 

9,518 


7.375 


5.291 


-0.2 
-3.2 

-3.4 
-3.0 

-3.1 

-1.7 

-.9 


Region 


ToUl  ToUl 

Status  quo      employ-     Percent      employ-       Percent 
forecasts'         ment'    ctiange*         ment'      change' 


8.  Lower  South  Atlantic  (Norfli  Carotina. 

South  Carolina,  Georgia,  Florida) 8.964 

9.  East  South  Central  < Kentucky,  Tennes- 

see, Mississippi,  Alabama)..- 5.  697 

10.  West  South  Central  (Oklahoma.  Arkan- 

sas. Louisiana) 3.  557 

11.  Texas 5.136 

12.  Mountain  (Idaho,  Montana,  Wyoming, 

Nevada.   Utah,  Colorado,   Arizona, 

New  Mexico) 4,  306 

13.  Pacific       NorthwMt       (Wathinfton, 

Oregon) _ 2.541 

14.  California 11,004 


8,903 

-.7 

8.955 

-.1 

5.737 

+-7 

S.682 

-.3 

3.59' 
5,105 

-hi 
-.6 

3.508 
5.149 

-1.4 

4,252 

-1.2 

4.350 

+  1.0 

2,528 
10,891 

-.5 
-1.0 

2.557 
11,096 

+.6 

>  Rtgional  estimates  exclude  Alaska  andwlawaii. 

■  Emptoyment  estimates  based  on  a  "mait  likely.,  set  of  economic  and  social  assumptions. 
'Net  regional  employment  after  a  compinsated  30  percent  reduction  in  defense  expenditures. 
Perr^'ita^e  change  in  regional  emptoyiient  computed  using  ststus  quo  employment  as  the 


b.H* 


Eoonuiulst  Roccr  ;'.<■,•. Ifk  if  the  Energy 
flesources  and  r,><".t'U.;):i.ci'.i  .\clmlnlstrallon 
finds  similar  rr»:ii>iiiil  ofTe'-ts.  An  Increase 
In    doineatlr    pri.>;rti:a    ejcpenciltsiires.    aecord- 


>  Net  regional  employmeni  after  a  compensated  30  percent  increase  in  defense  expenditures. 
'  Percentage  change  in  regional  empkiyment  computee  using  status  quo  employment  as  the  base. 

Source:  Bezdek,  "Economic  Impact  of  Shifts  in  Defense  Spending."  p.  193. 


Ing  to  his  forecasting  work,  create^-  employ- 
ment In  New  England,  especially  In  New 
York;  In  the  Middle  Atlantic  area;  the  Mid- 
west;  and  West  North   Central  states,   while 


unemployment  falls  slightly  In  Texas,  the 
Mountain  states,  the  Pacific  Northwest  and 
California.  With  an  Increase  in  defense  ex- 
penditures,   employment    rises    only    In    the 
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;atter    areas     fal'lMC    perioii.sly    elsewhere  "^ 
See  Table  1 X  > 

Regional  l.nequa;!tlc=  in  cmploymerit 
would  naturally  follow  from  the  uneven  dis- 
tribution of  the  defense  lnd',:stry  Bci.dek 
and  Anderson  both  find,  however,  'hat  de- 
fense spending  has  a  negative  effect  nn  ever- 
all  employment  patterns  as  well  Bezdek'3 
work,  using  an  input-output  model,  shows 
th"at  a  shift  of  $30  blUlon  from  defence  vo 
domestic  programs  increased  total  national 
employment  by  2%  while  increasing  defense 
and  reducing  domestic  expenditures  by  a 
like  amount  reduced  total  employment  by 
1.3%.*  Tlie  Michigan  study  supports  this 
finding.  As  defense  spending  rises,  it  shows, 
non-defense  spending  declines  more  rapidly, 
cutting  into  the  existing  supply  of  Jobs  more 
deeply. 

The  principal  source  of  this  outcome  is  the 
nature  of  production  in  defense,  as  con- 
trasted with  other  sectors  Defense  work  is 
highly  skilled  and  capital  intensive,  hence 
employs  fewer  workers  per  dollar  of  spend- 
ing, while  sevice,  construrtion  and  ♦cach- 
ing work  are  higfily  labor  intensive,  hence 
contain  more  Jobs  per  dollar  of  expenditure. 
Military  spending  increases  employment  in 
specific  highly  skilled  and  a  small  rumner 
of  semi-skilled  professions,  svich  a.-  aircraft. 
electronic,  engineering,  and  skilled  ;i:.d  semi- 
skilled metal  working  Domestic  spending 
creates  Jobs  in  areas  of  high  publi  r:ef  J., 
Kiich  as  the  medical  profes.=  lons,  ^ocia!  w  irk. 
civil  engineering,  constr'.'.ctlon  and  cluca- 
tlon.  among  others. ''• 

Defense  spending.  In  other  words,  !s  not 
as  effective  a  way  to  create  Jobs  as  other 
forms  of  public  expenditure  Using  more 
detailed  input-ought  simulations  and  an 
aircraft  procurement  expenditure  (to  rep- 
resent the  B-1 ) .  Bezdek  has  reproduced  simi- 
lar results.  (See  Tables  X  and  XI  ) 

Interestingly,  the  Chase  study  for  Rock- 
well provides  confirmation  of  this  conclusion 
The  first  Chase  comparison,  using  its  own 
forecasting  model,  indicates  that  the  B  1 
would  Increa-^e  nationwide  employment  oy 
291.000  jobs,  while  a  taxcut  and  welfare 
transfer  would  employ  290.000  and  SS'.OOO 
respectively,  between  1975  and  1984.  These 
statistically  margaln  difference  In  a  Job 
market  of  over  90  million  are  misleading, 
however,  since  an  expenditure  to  produce  a 
material  product  like  the  B  1  is  not  the 
same  as  an  expenditure  which  creates  dlt- 
posable  income  Fortunately,  the  Chase  study 
goes  on  to  make  comparisons  f>f  equivalent 
expenditures,  using  the  University  of  Mary- 
land input-output  model,  wh.<  h  breaks  down 
the  economy  by  sectors.  Here  the  Job  Impact 
of  the  B-1  Is  shown  to  be  quite  similar  to  the 
Indications  In  the  previous  studies  In  ;,'8f>. 
for  example,  a  year  of  high  B-1  spending,  the 
Chase  study  finds  that  the  B-1  creates  fewer 
jobs  than  a  housing  program,  a  publl-  \v..>rk- 
program  or  even  a  taxcut. 

Table  X — Labor  power  requirements  gener- 
ated by  SI  billion  spending  for  B-1  and 
alternate  Federal  programs  " 

Program  Jobs 

B-1    58,591 

Army  Corps  of  Engineers C9,  384 

Law    Enforcement- -. - --     75,601 

Sanitation     —  -     78.954 

Mass   Transit   Construction 83.536 

Public      Housing 84.524 

Highway  Construction 81.933 

Conservation   and  Recreation 88.415 

Welfare    Payments 99,  406 

Social    Security 108,  196 

Education    118,191 


TABLF  XI      SFLFCTED  OCCUPATIONS  -JOBS  GENERATED  BY 
Jl.0OC.03C.00C  OF  EXPENDITURE  ON  B-1  AND  ALTERNATIVES 


Source.- 
tlon. 


-Bezdek.     personal     communlca- 


Footnotes  at  end    of   article. 
CXXn 893— Part  la 


Educa-    High-  Mass 

B-1        tioo      way    Health       transit 


funding  could  also  create  severe  mobility 
problems,  since  workers  would  have  tc  leave 
areas  of  high  defense  employment  ( West  and 
South,  for  example '  and  move  to  the  North- 
cast  and  Midwest  Any  plans  tc  terminate 
the  B-1  program,  then,  should  contain  thor- 
ough discussion   of  retraining.  Income  sup- 


Aeronautical 
engineer 

Chemical  engineers. 

Civil  epgineers 

Flwrtrical  enjineers. 

Mechanical 
engi!  eers 

C^p^^,lSts 

Physici,ins  and 
aentists 

Teachers,  elemen- 
tary and 
seconaary 

Teachers,  college... 

Architects 

Carpenters 

Electncians 

Stiuctural  metal- 
workers  

Machinists 

Drivers  and 
delivery 

Welflers 


703 

103 
2<4 

1,007 

985 
487 


34 

74 

410 

300 

24S 

188 


39 

85 

801 

266 

273 
49 


31 
107 
183 
245 

179 
317 


22      1.227         22      1,963 


21 

16 

30 

208 

598 

308 
1,693 

1.483 

1,118 


835 

64 

255 

678 

171 
410 


51 
9 

57 
3.491 
1.276 


2.924    4 


351 
499 

613 

922 


1,814 
289 

41 
218 
277 

32 
171 

2,237 
190 


7 

47 
1,520 

249 


29 

15 
3 

25 
7,460 
2,351 

709 
290 

3,860 

1,026 


Source   Bezdek  personal  communication. 


TABLE    XII.-EMPLOYMENT     EFFECTS    OF    ALTERNATIVE 
PENDITURES    AS    COMPARED    TO     B-1     GENERATED 
EMPLOYMENT 

IPercent  change  in  total  jobs ;  B-1  equals  01 


1976 


1977 


1980 


Tax  cuL 

Housing 

Public  works. 


-t-O.Ol 
-I-.02 
+.02 


-1-0.01 
-t-.03 
-t-.02 


-H)-03 
-1-.07 

-f.06 


Broken  down  by  sector,  the  Chase  study 
shows  that  equivalent  housing  expenditures 
would  create  70,000  more  Jobs  than  the  B-1. 
while  a  public  works  program  would  create 
60,000  more  Jobs.  (See  Table  XITI 

The  studies  reported  on  here,  including 
Rockwell-commissioner  data.  Indicate  that 
the  B-1  is  not  the  most  efiective  way  to  cre- 
ate employment.  They  also  reveal  a  major 
policy  problem.  Defense  spending  does  have 
significant  local  employment  effects  '.n  the 
aerorpace  industry.  Without  the  B-1.  It  was 
said,  Rockwell  would  have  laid  o3  8000  work- 
.Ts  ~  A  Job  on  hand  is  clearly  worth  more  to 
an  aerospace  worker  and  aerospace  unions 
than  the  possibility  of  work  in  othe/  sectors 
as  a  result  of  changes  in  Federal  prlcrites. 
Ihe  Job  market  In  aerospace,  moreover,  has 
declined  m  the  1970?"^  and  the  Chase  anal- 
.sis  projects  a  continuation  of  this  trend. 
Comparing  the  B-1  to  a  taxcut.  housing  or 
public  works,  the  differences  In  overall  em- 
ployment would  be  marginal  in  such  sectors 
as  communications  equlpm.ent.  machinery  or 
metal  working.  Only  In  the  aircraft  sector  is 
there  a  decline  in  employment  without  the 
B-1.  Even  here,  however,  it  is  not  statisti- 
cally large,  i  See  Table  XIV.)  The  B-1  pro- 
gram, in  other  words,  may  not  actually 
create  Jobs:  It  rather  maintains  sl'ehtly 
more  of  them.  In  specific  geographic  rea^, 
in  a  generally  declining  aerospace  Job  nar- 
ket. 

Withdrawal  of  B-1  funding  could  create  a 
real  problem  for  highly  paid,  skilled  aero- 
.space  workers,  needing  retraining  and  seek- 
ing lower-paying  Jobs  In  education,  services 
and    construction.    Tlie    withdrawal    of    B-1 


plement,  and 


relocation  programs    These  al- 


ternatives would  be  least  costly  in  1976. 
when  only  13.800  workers  are  directly  em- 
p'oyed  on  the  B-1.  than  in  future  years  The 
real  economic  choice  is  one  of  priorities 
bombers  or  houses,  bombers  or  public  works, 
bombers  or  mass  transit  Any  of  the  latter 
programs  are  likely  to  create  more  jobs  than 
B-1  spending.'-' 

TABLE      illl-SELECTED     OCCUPATIONAL     IMPACTS     OF 

alternative  government  expenditures,  as  com- 
parlo  to  b-1  job  impact 

(Difterence  in  number  of  persons  employei  as  compared  tc  B-li 


1980 


1981 


1982 


TAXCUT 


Wajo'  e^nclcvfTient  gains:' 

C^-^s'ruction 3, 

Anpa'el.  - 3, 

Wholesale  and  retail  trade 14, 

France  anC  services 18. 


Public  eiucation 

Majo'  errployrr.enl  losses 

Metalworkmg  machi-ierv 

Miscellaneous   machinery   ir.i 

shops --- 

Communications  equipment. . . 

Aircraft  

^•chanical  measuring  devices. 

HOUSING 


11. 


000 
000 
000 

000 
000 

OOC 


2  OOC 

2  OOC 

16.  OOC 

20,000 

10.  OOC 

2  OOC 


OOC  3.  OOC: 

OOC  i   OOC 

000  7  OOO 

OOO  I  OOO 


Maior  employnent  gams: 

Const' uctior_ 78.000 

Wholesale  and  retail  trade 5.  OOC' 

Finance  ana  services 3.  OOC 

Maior  emplovment  losses: 

Metalwort'  n£  rr.acHinery 3  OOC 

Miscellaneous    machinery   and 

shops...    3. OOC' 

Communication  equipment 6  000 

Aircraft.... 7,000 


Maj 


PUBLIC  WORKS 

en-ipbyment  gains: 
Ccnstruction 39  OOC 


wnolesale  ani  retail  trade. —  fc.  000 

Finance  an:^  ser Alices 13  OOC' 

Major  employment  losses: 

Metalwcri(inE  machinery 3.  OOC 

Miscellaneous   rr.achiriery  and 

shops 3,000 

Communication  equipment 5.000 

Aircraft 7.000 


77,000 
6  OOC 
3  OO-O 

:  oo: 

2,  OOC' 
6  OOC' 

"  oot. 


38  OOC 

6,  OOC' 
U  OOC 


OOC 

.OOC 
OOC 

OOC 


:  OOC 

1  OOP 
\i  OOC 
17.  OOC 

'  OOC 

2  000 

:  OOC' 

3  OOC: 

4,  OOC' 

:  OOC 


t:  000 

b  000 
5  000 

2.  OOO 

:  00? 

3  OC'C 
i  OOC 


2"  000 

i  000 

It  OOO 

2  OOC 

2,000 

i  OOC 


1  For  all  charts  maior  isins  are  those  ncmhennf  ove-  2  OOO 
in  the  selected  years.  Othe'  changes  n  employment  ai-e  minor. 
1980  and  1981  are  years  ot  high  forecast  B-1  spending. 

Source:  Draw  from  Chase  Econcmetnc  ^ssoc.3tes.  "Economic 
Impact  of  the  B-1  Program,  or  the  U.S.  Economy." 

TABIE  XIV-fMPLOVVtNT  IN  AEPOSoACE  (FORECAST) 

iThcusand  iobs| 


B-1 

Taxcut 

Housing   Public  Works 

1971 

530 

530 

530                  530 

]9T^ 

630 

628 

628                  628 

1976 

..        638 

636 

536                  636 

1977 

624 

621 

621                  621 

1978 

611 

606 

606                  606 

'979 

599 

593 

593                  593 

1980 

588 

581 

581                 581 

1981 

..        578 

571 

571                 571 

1982     ... 

..        569 

563 

563                  563 

1983 

..        562 

558 

558                 558 

Source:  Drawn  from  Chase  Econometric  study. 
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B-1  EXPENDITURES  AND  AEROSPACE  JOBS  BrST ATE  aOTAL 
PROGRAM  PROJECTION)! 

lOollat  amouiib  in  miillontl    : 


ToUl  contftctt 


A«rosp<c«  |obs 
(anlual  avtraie) 


Amount      Percent     Nuinlber 


Percent 


Arizona $203 

Calltornle 7,317 

Cotorado 45 

Connecticut 251 

Florida 319 

Georgia 489 

Illinois 343 

Indiana 89 

Iowa 41 

Kansas 759 

Maryland 793 

Massachusetts 446  . 

Wichi^an 215 

Minnesota 26 

Mississippi 35 

Missouri 17 

New  Hampshire..  36 

New  Jersey 972 

New  Mexico 31  , 

New  York 2.040 

Ohio 4,421 

Oklahoma 830 

Oregon 57  . 

Pennsylvania 139  . 

Tennessee 642 

Texas 599 

UUh 64  . 

Vermont 82  . 

Virginia 29  . 

Washington 2,279 

West  Virginia 34 

Wisconsin 60 

ToUl 23.703. 


30  9 


27.4 


2.1 


3.3 


3.2 
3.3 


3.6 
5.3 


4.1 


1.7 


8.6 

18.7 

3.5 


9.6 
17.7 
5.5 


2,7 
2.5 


4.3 
3.4 


9.6 


92,  65 


6.9 
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'  Rockwell's  figures  cover  only  States  teceivini 
In  R.  A  0.  contracts  and  subcontracts.  DoD  data  : 
other  States  not  i.avered  here  received  0.13  pert 
0.  contracts  and  subcontracts. 

Source:  Data  supplied  Senator  George  McGovi 
International,  March  1976. 

FOOTNOTES 

*-  Chase  Econometric  Associated 
Impact  of  tne  B-1  Program  oi 
Economy  (Penn.:  July.  1975).  The  Chase 
study  uses  Ita  own  forecasting  ^xnodel  for 
the  macroeconomlc  data,  lusettlng  and 
withdrawing  B-1  expenditures,  taxcuts  and 
welfare  transfers.  The  wrlteup  of  the  Chase 
study  reports  the  ONP  comparisons  In  cur- 
rent dollars  as  showing  greater  Impact  from 
the  B-l  than  from  the  two  alternatives.  The 
difference  between  the  constant  dollar  and 
currei'.t  dollar  comparisons  Implies  the  In- 
flationary effect  of  government  spending,  es- 
pecially for  defense,  as  the  Chase  report 
suggests  (p.  5). 

"  Aast.  Secretary  of  the  Air  Force.  Dr 
Walter  B.  LaBerge  put  the  1976  B-1  employ- 
ment at  9800  at  prime  contrijctors  and 
roughly  4000  at  subcontractors,  flenate.  Ap- 
propriations Committee,  Hearinis  on  DoD 
FY1976.  Part  4,  March  19.  1975.  tt.  396 

*^  Fortune.  July.   1970.  p.  27.      , 

•^  Marlon  Anderson,  The  EmptU  Pork  Bar- 
rel Unemployment  and  thai  Pentagon 
Budget  (Michigan:  Public  Interwt  Research 
Group,  n.d).  T 

"Roger  Bezdek.  "The  1980  Economic  Im- 
pact— Regional  and  Occupational — of  Com- 
pen.sated  Shifts  In  Defense  Spending," 
Journal  of  Regional  Science,  Vol.  15.  No.  3 
(1975).  p.  193.  i 

"/bid.,   p    190  ' 

"  See  Richard  Dcmpsey  and  Douglas 
Schmude,  "Occupational  Impact  of  Defense 
Expenditures,"  ^fonthly  Labor  Reviev).  De- 
rcmber.  1971,  pp.   13-15. 

"■  The  data  In  this  table  is  drawn  from  a 
model  containing  220  simulations,  including 
60  possible  (Tovernment  procrram.s.  half  de- 
fense, half  non-defense.  Over  90c^  of  the 
programs  generated  more  Jobs  than  aircraft 
procurement    For   a   more   detailed    descrip- 


tion of  methodology,  see  Roger  Bezdek,  Long- 
Range  Forecasting  of  Manpotcer  Require- 
ments: Theory  and  Applications,  (New  York: 
IEEE   Press,    1974). 

-Fortune.  July.    1970.   p.   27. 

•'See  Aerospace  Facts  and  Figures,  1974r- 
75  Edition,  p.  117  for  data  on  the  general 
decline  of  aerospace  employment  in  the 
1970s. 

••  This  report  has  not  discussed  the  Im- 
pact of  the  B-1  on  raw  matwlals,  energy 
consujnptlon  or  on  the  environment.  The 
airframe  of  the  plane  was  designed  to  be 
45%  of  titanium,  but  this  proportion  was 
dropped  to  20'"  as  a  cost-cutting  meeisure. 
The  impact  on  overall  titanium  consumption 
Is  unclear,  although  each  frame  and  engine 
Is  worth  $800,000  to  the  tltanUim  industry. 
and  the  B-1  program  would  require  an  In- 
crease In  Industrial  capacity  65'^^  of  U.S. 
consumption  of  metallic  titanium  Is  In 
aerospace.  See  Aviation  Week,  January  26. 
1976.   pp.   83-«4. 

The  B-1  will  also  have  an  Impact  on  fuel 
consumption,  noise  levels  and  ozone  deple- 
tion. For  fuller  dlsciisslon  of  these  issues, 
see  James  Conroy  and  Paul  d'Eustachlo. 
Boom  and  Bu.it:  The  B-1  Bomber  and  the 
Snr^ronment  (Washington.  DC  :  Environ- 
mental Action  Foundtlaon.  1976)  and  testi- 
mony of  Michael  Mann  of  Environmental 
Action  before  the  Hotise  Appropriations 
Subcommittee  on  Defense.  April  6.  1976. 


POPULATION  PLANNING  IN 
BANGLADESH 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  Pre.sident.  I  am 
plea.<!ed  to  bririR  to  the  attention  of  my 
colleague.s  an  excellent  article  about  the 
new  emphasis  on  population  planning  In 
Bangladesh,  written  by  Dr.  Jame.s  R. 
Echol.s.  a  former  president  of  the  Popu- 
lation Reference  Bureau  and  currently 
population  communication  con.sultant  to 
the  Government  of  Bangladesh.  The  ar- 
ticle appeared  in  the  April  1978  l.ssue  of 
Intercom,  a  publication  of  the  Popula- 
tion Reference  Bureau. 

I  ask  unanlmou.s  con.sent  that  the 
article  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Banolaoesh  SrmNO  Controls 

President  .^  S.M.  Sayem  of  Bangladesh  has 
presonally  taken  over  the  chairmanship  of 
the  National  Population  Council,  named  a 
member  of  his  National  Advl.'«ory  Council. 
Dr.  Mohammad  Ibrahim,  as  Mlnl.'iter  of 
Health,  Population  Control  and  Labor,  placed 
one  of  his  special  assistants.  Dr.  A  Sattar. 
In  the  position  of  Secretary  of  Population 
Control  and  Family  Planning,  and  offlclally 
declared  the  population  problem  as  the  num- 
ber one  pri>biem  of  the  country. 

To  Inaugurate  the  country's  population 
control  drive  an  Intensive  "family  planning 
Information  and  service  delivery  campaign" 
was  carried  out  In  February.  In  the  one-week 
campaign.  12,000  Family  Welfare  Workers,  as- 
sisted by  28,000  volunteers,  attempted  to  con- 
tact all  of  Bangladesh's  15  million  couples 
of  chlldbearlng  age  In  teams  of  two  and 
three,  they  dl,'?trlb\ited  pills  and  condoms, 
explained  the  benefits  of  famUy  planning, 
and  told  couples  how  to  reach  clinics  that 
would  Insert  an  lUD  or  perform  a  tubal 
ligation  or  vasectomy.  Tn  a  country  where 
travel  Is  extremely  difficult,  the  trip  to  a 
clinic  requires  high  motivation  As  the  lead 
ecUtorlal  In  the  February  37  Bangladesh 
Times  said  ".  .  motivating  such  a  big 
segment  of  our  i>opulatloc  (uneducated  and 


la  dire  poverty)  on  a  subject  which  Is 
shrouded  with  jM^Jtidlces  even  in  some  ad- 
vanced cou.ntrles.  cannot  be  achieved  In  a 
campaign  of  one  or  two  weeks.  Sustained  and 
relentless  operation  Is  necessary." 

Family  planning  Is  not  new  In  Bangladesh. 
With  much  less  Intensity,  the  East  Pakistan 
Family  Planning  Board  and  private  associa- 
tion carried  out  a  program  from  1965  to  In- 
dependence In  1971.  All  family  planning  pro- 
grams have  faced  heavy  going,  however,  since 
In  their  own  way.  Bangalee  villagers  already 
"plan"  their  famllle?  If  they  want  three 
sons,  they  know  that  they  must  have  10  or 
12  children  since  half  are  girls  and  3  or  4 
In  the  past.  ha"e  died  before  reaching  pu- 
berty. Thus  "family  planning"  to  these  vll- 
lagen.  doesn't  mean  2  or  3  children — It 
means  10. 

The  government's  Information,  education, 
motivation  program  Is  attempting  to  per- 
suade them  that  health  care  will  allow  more 
children  to  live,  agricultural  development 
will  make  child  labor  obsolete,  crowding  will 
cut  down  on  land  size,  and  that  a  few  well- 
educated  and  prosperous  children  are  better 
Insurance  for  their  old  age  than  a  large  and 
poor  family.  "With  two  children  you  can 
build  a  self-reliant  family"  Is  one  of  the 
slogans  which  appear  In  ads  plctxirlng  a  man 
and  wife  with  one  boy  and  one  girl. 

In  spite  of  high  hopes  and  valiant  efforts. 
It  Is  quite  possible  that  development  cannot 
take  place  in  the  face  of  a  population  prob- 
lem almost  without  equal  in  the  underde- 
veloped world;  Bangladesh  has  a  per  capita 
Income  of  about  870  per  year  and  a  papula- 
tion density  of  1.380  people  per  square  mile. 
Ninety  percent  of  the  people  live  In  rural 
areas.  Over  80  percent  are  Illiterate  and  well 
over  half  are  estimated  to  have  Insufficient 
caloric  Intake.  The  ratio  of  population  per 
physician  Is  10.000  to  1. 

The  death  !iate  Is  now  17  per  1,000  accord- 
ing to  government  statistics.  Recent  UN  fig- 
ures Indicate  that  the  death  rate  may  be 
higher  than  thLs,  however,  and  that  life  ex- 
pectancy, which  government  figures  show  as 
48  years,  may  be  closer  to  40.  Fertility  still 
remains  at  approximately  47  per  thousand 
per  year  The  growth  rate  Is  thus  about  3 
percent  per  year  which  means  a  doubling  of 
the  population  every  23  years. 

The  population  control  program  now  get- 
ting under  way  was  developed  early  In  1975. 
But.  since  there  was  no  local  government 
structure  below  the  Thana  (county)  level 
It  has  taken  over  a  year  to  get  family  welfare 
workers  and  health  and  family  planning  de- 
llver>-  personnel  Into  the  4.500  Thana  sub- 
dlvlsloiis  In  which  the  65,000  villages  of 
Bangladesh  are  located.  There  are  now  13,000 
Family  Welfare  Workers  spread  throughout 
the  country  who  do  family  planning  work 
as  a  part  of  their  overall  welfare  Job  Pilot 
population/development  programs  are  be- 
ing conducted  In  one  Thana  In  each  of  the 
19  Districts  (States).  By  1979  the  population 
control  plan  calls  for  18,000  more  field  work- 
ers who  will  have  the  specific  Job  of  famllv 
planning.  In  addition,  family  planning  will 
receive  countrywide  coverage  by  education, 
rural  development,  cooperative,  social  wel- 
fare heRlth  officers,  and  mas.^  media  Tlie 
overall  goal  is  to  cut  the  growth  rate  of  2.8 
percent  per  year  by  the  end  of  the  first  five 
year  plan  (1978)  and  to  reach  replacement 
level  by  2000 

The  population  control  program  Is  coordi- 
nated by  the  National  Population  Council, 
composed  of  the  President  of  Bangladesh 
and  the  heads  of  all  ministries.  The  major 
field  effort,  however.  Is  centered  In  the  Di- 
rectorate General  of  Population  Control  and 
Family  Planning  Their  concentration  is 
twofold:  (1)  setting  up  a  delivery  system 
for   contraceptive   program.s    and    (2)    Infor- 
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matlon.  education,  and  motivation  iIEM). 
Other  ministries  are  also  Involved  and 
Mothers  Clubs,  co-op<:,  agricultural  exten- 
sion centers,  labor  centers,  health  centers, 
clinics,  and  welfare  departments  are  setting 
up  family  planning  training  program.' 
Schools  are  increasing  the  time  spent  on 
population  education.  Media  programs  on 
population  control  are  the  number  one 
priority  of  the  Ministry  of  Information  and 
Broadcasting. 

Other  measures  are  being  planned:  com- 
munity Incentive  programs,  legalization  of 
abortion,  old-aee  security  for  parents  of  two- 
child  families,  payment  of  Incentives  for  de- 
layed marriage  and  wide  spacing  of  children, 
community  awards  for  low  birth  rates,  and 
preferential  treatment  in  community  facili- 
ties for  families  with  no  more  than  two  chil- 
dren. Once  completely  under  way.  thl=  pro- 
gram will  be  the  most  sweeping  In  any  less 
developed  country  except  the  clty-stat*  of 
Singapore  and  perhaps  the  Peoples'  Republic 
of  China. 

A  recent  evaluation  of  progrew  to  date 
shows  that  the  program  supported  by  World 
Bank  funding  Is  ahead  of  schedule  In  train- 
ing of  field  workers  and  In  sn;ne  lEM  pro- 
grams and  only  slightly  behind  In  the  pro- 
curement and  Importing  of  vehicles  .ind 
equipment  and  the  construction  of  family 
planning  facilities.  Estimates  are  that  the 
recent  campaign,  although  It  fell  short  of 
reaching  every  fertile  couple  In  the  country. 
resulted  In  over  10  million  personal  contacts 
by  field  workers  and  countn.-wlde  exptiFurc  of 
population  Information  by  mass  media 

It  will  be  some  time  before  evaluation'^ 
concerning  acceptors  of  contrac'ptlon  are 
available  and  even  longer  until  any  chanpes 
in  fertility  can  be  measured.  In  the  mean- 
time, the  Ooverninent  Is  examining:  data  from 
Thailand,  Indonesia  and  the  Philippines  and 
adopting  measures  used  In  these  program'  to 
the  Bangalee  situation.  "In  our  condition.  ' 
states  a  recent  editorial,  "no  single  device  Is 
expected  to  produce  the  desired  result  be- 
cause of  the  existing  constraints  like  lack  of 
education,  abject  poverty,  social  prejudices 
and  taboos.  To  break  such  formidable  barri- 
ers In  so  sensitive  but  vital  a  aphere  a  com- 
bination of  all  the  known  techniques  will 
have  to  be  tried.  We  are  fortunate  that  there 
Is  no  dearth  of  assl.stance  from  friendly  gov- 
ernments and  helpful  International  agencies. 
Recent  studies  of  world  population  trends 
also  Indicate  a  large  measure  of  succes.<! 
achieved  through  regulatory  program.?  in 
various  countries  There  Is  no  reason  why  we 
should  not  succeed  too" 


THE  TRAGEDY  OF  ABORTION 

Mr.  BUCKLEY.  Mr.  President,  juf^t 
when  it  seem.s  tliat  there  arc  no  more 
word.s  to  dp.scribe  the  tragedy  of  abor- 
tion, one  comes  across  still  more  evi- 
dence of  the  ghastly  impact  it  is  having 
upon  American  society.  On  May  14,  an 
anonymoas  article  in  the  New  York 
Times  recounted  one  woman's  devastat- 
ing experience  with  abortion  It  is  not 
pleasant  reading:  and  I  must  warn 
those  Members  of  the  ConRre.ss  who  op- 
po.se  all  restriciionf  upon  abortion  that  if 
they  read  Jane  Doe's  stor>'.  they  too.  like 
her.  may  find  therruselves  living  with  a 
ghast.  Indeed,  with  millions  of  them.  I 
hope  so. 

Because  of  the  national  carnage  which 
the  Supreme  Court  unl'^a.'^hed  upon  this 
Nation  3  years  ago  in  it';  abrupt  over- 
throw of  American  law  and  tiie  Judeo- 
Christian  tradition  which  had  underlain 


it.  there  will  be  more  Jane  Does,  millions 
of  them.  Many  will  not  realize  what  they 
have  done  ur.til  it  Is  too  late,  until  some 
doctor,  like  the  life-taking  physician 
mentioned  in  this  article,  tells  them.  "It's 
too  late  to  stop  now.  It'll  just  take  a  few 
more  seconds." 

He  was  right.  In  the  United  Slates  of 
America  during  our  Bicentennial  jubi- 
lee of  independence,  it  takes  only  sec- 
onds to  legally  extinguish  a  human  life, 
as  casually  as  snuffing  out  a  candle.  That 
is  the  true  impact  of  the  Supreme  Court's 
decision  on  abortion:  and.  in  order  to 
make  it  better  understood  in  the  Con- 
gress. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  Jane 
Doe's  story  be  printed  in  tlie  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows; 

[Prom   the  New  York   Times.  May   14.   1976] 

"There  Just  Wasn't  Room  in  Ottb  Lives  Now 

FOR  Another  B.^by  ' 

(By  Jane  Doe) 

We  were  sitting  In  a  bar  on  Lexington  Ave- 
nue when  I  told  my  husband  I  was  preg-nant. 
It  Is  not  a  memory  I  like  to  dwell  on.  Instead 
of  the  champagne  and  hope  which  had  her- 
alded the  Impending  births  of  our  first,  sec- 
ond and  third  chUdren.  the  news  of  this  one 
was  greeted  with  shocked  silence  and  Scotch. 
"Jesus,"  my  husband  kept  saying  to  himself, 
stirring  the  Icecubes  around  and  around. 
"Oh.  Jesus." 

Oh.  how  we  tried  to  rationalize  It  that 
night  as  the  starting  time  for  the  movie  came 
and  went.  My  husband  talked  about  his 
plans  for  a  career  change  In  the  next  year,  to 
stem  the  staleness  that  fourteen  years  with 
the  same  investment-banking  firm  had 
brought  him.  A  new  baby  would  preclude 
that  option. 

The  tlmiut:  wa-sn't  right  for  me  either. 
Having  juggled  pregnancies  and  chUd-care 
with  what  freclar.ce  Jobs  I  could  fit  In  be- 
tween feedings,  1  had  just  taken  on  a  full- 
time  job.  A  new  baby  would  put  me  right 
back  In  the  nursery  just  when  our  youngest 
child  wa.s  fina'.ly  school  age.  It  was  time  for 
it.«,  we  tried  to  rationalize.  There  just  wasn't 
room  In  our  live":  now  for  another  baby.  We 
both  agreed    And  agreed.  And  agreed. 

How  very  considerate  they  are  at  the 
Women's  Ser\-ices.  known  formally  as  the 
center  for  Reprodvictlve  and  Sexual  Health. 
Yes,  Indeed,  I  could  have  an  abortion  that 
very  Saturday  morning  and  be  out  In  time  to 
drive  to  the  country  that  afternoon.  Bring  a 
first  morning  urine  specimen,  a  sanitary  belt 
and  napkins,  a  money  order  or  $125  cash — 
and  a  friend. 

My  friend  turned  out  to  be  my  husband, 
standing  awkwardly  and  ill  at  ease  as  men 
always  do  in  places  that  are  exclusively  for 
women,  a.s  I  checked  In  at  9  A.M.  Other  men 
hovered  around  just  as  an.xlously.  knowing 
they  had  to  be  there,  wishing  they  weren't. 
No  one  spoke  to  each  other.  When  I  would 
be  cycled  out  of  there  four  hours  later,  the 
same  men  would  be  slumped  tn  their  same 
seats,  locked  downcast  In  their  cells  of 
embairassment. 

The  Saturday  morning  women's  group  was 
more  desplrlted  than  the  men  In  the  wait- 
ing room.  There  were  around  15  of  us.  a  mix- 
ture of  races,  ages  and  backgrounds.  Three 
didn't  speak  English  at  all  and  a  fourth,  a 
pregnant  Puerto  Rlcan  girl  around  18,  trans- 
late for  them. 

There  were  six  black  women  and  a  hodge 
p>odee  of  whites.  amo:ig  them  a  tee-shlrt.ed 
teenager  who  kept  leaving  the  room  to  throw 
up.  to  a  puzzled  middle-aged  woman  from 
QueerLS  with  three  grown  children. 


"What  form  of  birth  control  were  you  us- 
ing?" the  volu:-.teer  asked  each  one  of  us  The 
answer  was  lne\lt.^b]y  "none."  She  then  weiit 
on  to  describe  the  various  forms  of  birth 
control  available  at  the  clinic  and  offered 
them  to  each  of  us 

The  youngest  Puerto  Rican  glrj  was  asked 
through  the  Interpreter  which  she'd  like  to 
use :  the  loop,  diaphragm  or  pills  She  shook 
her  head  ■"no"  three  tunes.  "You  don't  want 
to  come  back  here  again,  do  you'?"  the  volun- 
teer pressed.  Tl:ie  girl's  head  was  so  low  her 
chin  rested  on  her  breast  bone  "SI."  she 
whispered. 

We  had  been  there  two  hours  by  that  time, 
filling  out  endless  forms,  giving  blood  a:id 
•arine,  receiving  lectures.  But  unlike  any 
other  group  of  women  I've  been  In.  we  dldnt 
talk.  Our  common  denominator,  the  one 
which  us'aally  floods  across  language  and 
economic  barriers  Into  familiarity,  today  was 
one  of  shame    We  were  losing  life  that  day, 

The  group  kept  getting  cut  back  to  smaller, 
more  workable  units  and  finally  I  was  put 
in  a  small  waiting  room  ■with  lust  two  other 
women.  We  changed  into  paper  bathrobes 
and  paper  .slippers  and  ■«  e  rustled  whenever 
we  moved  One  of  the  women  in  my  room  was 
shivering  and  an  aide  brought  her  a  blanket. 

"'What's  the  matter?"  the  aid  asked  her. 
"I'm  scared."  the  woman  said  "How  much 
will  it  hurt?"  The  aide  smiled.  "Oh  nothing 
worse  than  a  couple  of  bad  cramps,"  she 
said.    "This    afternoon    vcu'll    be    dancing    a 

Jig." 

I  began  to  panic.  Suddenly  the  rhetoric, 
the  a'oortion  marches  Id  walked.  In.  the  tele- 
grams sent  to  Albany  to  counteract  the 
Friends  of  the  Fetus,  the  Zero  Population 
Growth  buttons  Id  worn,  peeled  away,  and 
I  was  all  alone  ■with  my  microscopic  baby. 
There  were  ;ust  the  two  of  us  there  and 
soon,  becaiise  it  was  more  convenie?it  for  me 
and  my  husband,  there  would  be  one  again. 

How  could  it  be  that  I.  who  am  so  neuroti^^ 
alx)ut  life  that  I  step  over  bugs  rather  than 
on  them,  who  si)end  hours  planti:ig  flowers 
and  vegetables  in  the  spring  even  though 
we  rent  o'ut  the  house  aiid  never  see  them, 
who  make  sure  the  children  are  vaccinated 
and  inoculated  and  filled  with  'Vitamin  C. 
could  so  arbitrarily  decide  that  this  life 
shouldn't  be? 

"It's  not  a  life."  my  husband  had  argued. 
more  to  convince  himself  than  me.  "It's  a 
bunch  of  cells  smaller  thai:  my  fingernail  " 

But  any  ■a-oman  who  has  had  children 
knows  that  certain  feeling  in  her  taut. 
swollen  breasts  and  the  slight  but  constant 
F.Che  in  her  ut«ruB  that  signals  the  arrival  of 
a  life.  Though  I  would  march  myself  Into 
blisters  for  a  woman's  riTht  to  exercise  the 
option  of  motherhood.  I  discovered  there  in 
the  waiting  room  that  I  was  not  the  modern 
woman  I  thought  T  was. 

'When  my  name  was  caUed.  my  body  felt  so 
heavy  the  nurse  had  to  help  me  into  the 
examining  room  I  waited  for  my  husband 
to  burst  through  the  door  and  yell  "stop." 
but  of  course  he  didn't.  I  concpnTrat<»d  on 
three  blacV;  spots  In  the  acoustic  ceiling  until 
thev  grew  in  size  to  the  shape  of  saucers. 
while  the  doctor  swabbed  my  Insldes  with 
antiseptic. 

"You're  going  to  feel  a  burning  sensation 
now."  he  said.  Injecting  Novocain  into  the 
neck  of  the  womb  The  pain  was  swift  and 
severe  and  I  twisted  to  get  from  him  He  was 
hurting  my  baby.  I  rea.soned.  and  the  black 
saucers  quivered  in  the  air  "Stop,"  I  cried. 
"Please  stop."  He  shook  his  head,  busy  with 
his  equipment.  "It's  too  lat«  t«  stop  now." 
he  said.  "It'll  just  take  a  few  more  seconds  " 

■What  good  sports  we  women  are  And  how 
obedient  Physically  the  pain  passed  even 
before  the  hum  of  the  machine  signaled  that 
the  vacuuming  of  my  uterus  was  completed 
my  baby  sucked  up  like  ashes  after  a  cock- 
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tiUl  party  Ten  mlnutM  Stert  to  finish.  And 
I  was  back  on  the  anu  of  the  nurge. 

There  were  twelve  beds  In  the  recovery 
room.  Each  one  had  a  pally  flowated  draw 
sheet  and  a  soft  green  or  blue  thermal 
blanket  It  wa^  all  very  feminine.  Lying  on 
these  beds  for  an  h.>iir  or  more  were  the 
shocked  victims  of  their  sex  life,  their  full 
wombs  now  stripped  clean,  their  futurea  lesa 
encumbered 

It  was  very  quiet  In  that  room.  The  only 
voice  was  that  of  the  nurse,  locating  the  new 
women  who  had  Just  come  In  so  ah»  could 
monitor  their  blood  pressure,  and  checking 
out  the  recovered  women  who  were  free  to 
leave. 

Juice  was  being  passed  about  and  1  found 
myself  slpplnc;  a  Dixie  cup  of  Hawaiian 
Punch.  An  older  woman  with  tightly  curled 
bleached  hair  was  Jtist  getting  up  from  the 
next  bed  "That  was  no  goddamn  snap."  she 
said,  re.stlng  before  putting  on  her  miniskirt 
and  high  white  boots.  Other  women  came 
and  went,  some  walking  out  as  dazed  as  they 
had  entered,  others  with  a  bounce  that  sig- 
naled they  were  going  right  back  to 
Bloomlngd  ale's. 

Finally  then.  It  was  time  for  me  to  leave. 
I  checked  out,  making  an  appointment  to 
return  In  two  weeks  for  an  ItJD  Insertion. 
My  husband  was  slumped  In  the  waiting 
room,  clutching  a  single  yellow  rcwe  wrapp)e<l 
In  a  wet  paper  towel  and  stuffed  Into  a 
baggie. 

We  didn't  talk  the  whole  way  home,  but 
Just  held  hands  very  tightly.  At  home  there 
were  more  yellow  roeee  and  a  tray  In  bed  for 
me  and  the  children's  curloelty  to  divert. 

It  had  certainly  been  a  successful  opera- 
tion. I  didnt  bleed  at  all  for  two  days  Just 
as  they  had  predicted,  and  then  I  bled  only 
moderately  for  another  four  days.  Within  a 
week  my  breasts  had  subsided  and  the 
tenderness  vanished,  and  my  body  felt  mine 
again  Instead  of  the  eggshell  It  becomes  when 
It's  protectlni?  someone  else. 

My  husband  and  I  are  back  to  planning 
our  summer  vacation  and  his  career  switch. 

And  It  certainly  does  make  more  sense  not 
to  be  having  a  baby  right  now — we  say  that 
to  each  other  all  the  time.  But  I  have  thLs 
ghost  now.  A  very  little  ghost  that  only  ap- 
pears when  I'm  seeing  something  beautiful, 
like  the  full  moon  on  the  ocean  last  week- 
end And  the  baby  waves  at  me  And  I  wave 
at  the  baby.  "Of  course,  we  have  room,"  I 
cry  to  the  ghost.  "Of  course,  we  do." 


LOWELL  THOMAS  S.\YS  "SO  LONG" 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  Prevsldenl.  for  many 
of  us  here  in  the  Senate  and  for  Uterally 
millions  of  Americans  everywhere,  the 
early  evening  radio  new.«  will  not  be  the 
same  now  that  Lowell  Thomas  has  signed 
off  for  the  last  time. 

Few  of  us  can  remember  when  this 
remarkable  man  first  set  down  behind 
a  network  microphone  In  1929,  or  even 
when  he  made  the  first  televised  news- 
cast in  1940.  Forty-six  years  Is  a  long 
run  in  an:/  busine.ss  and  in  the  mercurial 
business  of  broadcasting  it  amounts  to 
a  near-miracle. 

Through  all  those  years  Lowell  Thomas 
has  rejjorted  to  us  from  every  corner  of 
the  Earth.  I  have  learned  never  to  be 
surprised  to  arrive  in  some  remote  vil- 
lage In  the  Himalayas,  for  example,  and 
find  that  the  last  American  to  sign  the 
Kuest  book — years  earlier — was  Lowell 
Thomas. 

HLs  radio  reports  have  always  been 
notable  for  their  crlspness  and  their  In- 
sight. Lowell  believes  In  an  economy  of 


words  and  has  usually  managed  to  work 
a  touch  of  Irony  or  humor  into  his  copy 
when  that  was  appropriate. 

Though  we  shall  ml.ss  him  from  daily 
radio,  I  am  very  glad  that  he  is  in  such 
fine  fettle.  As  recently  as  last  year,  he 
was  skiing  vigorously  in  the  Rocky 
Mountains.  In  fact  together  with  his 
devoted  friends.  Tom  and  Olive  Watson, 
my  wife  Lorain  and  I  skiied  at  Vail  with 
Lowell  on  his  83d  birthday.  Even  now 
he  Is  making  plans  for  the  future — plans 
that  include  some  work  In  television — 
which  he  intends  to  keep  him  busy  for 
at  least  another  16  years.  So  in  a  sense 
Lowell  Thomas  Is  not  saying  goodbye  to 
us,  but  merely  "So  long,  until  tomor- 
row." 


ON  REPORTINO 


Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  in  recent 
years  we  have  witnessed  a  trend  in 
American  journalism  which  is  premised 
on  the  theory  that  even  the  Innermost 
private  affairs  of  public  officials  and 
their  families  are  legitimate  objects  for 
public  dlsclasure.  Certainly,  it  is  not  the 
role  of  Government  to  delimit  the 
boundari&s  within  which  a  journalist 
may  focus  his  reporting  It  Is.  however, 
the  duty  of  the  responsible  journalist 
to  weigh  the  Interests  Involved — the  In- 
terests of  family  privacy  on  the  one 
hand,  and  the  Interests  of  the  public  to 
have  a  full  understanding  of  Important 
public  events,  on  the  other  hand. 

An  article  by  Julie  Nixon  Elsenhower 
In  the  May  24  Issue  of  Newsweek  Is  a 
poignant  Illustration  of  tlie  difficulties 
encountered  In  weighing  these  Interests. 
Ms.  Elsenhower's  essay  eloquently  artic- 
ulates the  hardship  which  can  be 
brought  on  by  a  failure  to  balance  these 
Interests  equitably.  I  commend  her  ar- 
ticle to  all  my  colleagues.  For  it  vividly 
illustrates  the  potential  for  Inaccuracy 
and  unfairness  which  Is  rLsked  by  such 
reporting. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  ar- 
ticle be  printed  In  the  Record  In  its  en- 
tirety. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

My   MoTHEk 
(By  Julie  Nixon  Elsenhower) 

After  reading  Woodward  and  Bernstein's 
"The  Final  Days,"  I  find  there  \s  one  distor- 
tion In  particular  I  cannot  live  with:  the  por- 
trait of  my  mother.  Woodward  and  Bernstein 
relegate  her  to  the  realm  of  a  non-person:  a 
woman  who  passively  lived  through  the  last 
montlia  of  the  Nixon  Administration.  They 
portray  her  as  withdrawn,  self-centered  and 
drinking  heavily.  A  few  critics  have  com- 
mented publicly  on  the  references  to  my 
mother  In  "The  Final  Days."  I  am  dismayed 
by  their  reaction:  they  are  sympathetic  but 
seem  to  accept  the  portrait  as  truth. 

I  am  mystified  by  Woodward  and  Bern- 
stein's willingness  to  Ignore  the  public  rec- 
ord of  my  mother's  activities  during  the 
months  covered  In  their  book.  They  focus,  for 
Instance,  on  May  1974  and  refer  to  "an  oc- 
casional reception  or  a  tea."  Yet  In  that 
month  my  mother  took  part  In  nineteen  pub- 
lic events  In  Washington  and  made  separate 
trips  to  four  states  as  well.  In  June  and  July 
she  went  on  state  visits  to  the  Middle  East 
auid  Soviet  Union   with  my   father.   This  in 


hardly  the  schediile  of  a  reclusive  heavy 
drinker  tuned  out  to  the  needs  of  her  family 
and  consumed  by  her  own  problems. 

In  fact,  in  five  and  a  half  years  of  almost 
dally  public  activity  she  missed  only  two 
events.  This  Is  a  remarkable  achievement  If 
one  considers  the  usual  pressures  of  life  In 
the  White  House.  It  Is  difficult  to  fathom  the 
strain  of  never-ending  public  scrutiny  and  to 
Imagine  what  being  guarded  24  hours  a  day. 
year  after  year,  does  to  one's  spirit.  It  takes 
a  strong  person  to  maintain  a  cool  and  bal- 
anced outlook  on  the  world  and  an  even 
stronger  person  to  meet  people  and  travel. 

tJNLIMrrED     PARTNERSHIP 

"The  Final  Days '  Is  being  promoted  as  a 
precise  and  detailed  account  of  my  father's 
state  of  mind  and  every  action  It  seems  to  me 
that  a  complete  profile  should  have  called 
for  a  more  serious  attempt  to  examine  his 
partner  of  38  years,  especially  the  role  she 
played  In  the  Administration  right  up  to  "the 
final  days."  My  mother  has  been  profiled  and 
Interviewed  hundreds  of  times  and.  as  a  re- 
sult, most  of  her  actions  and  beliefs  are  re- 
corded. Even  a  cursory  gllmjise  at  the  Pat 
Nixon  file  In  The  Washington  Post  morgue 
of  articles  should  have  suggested  to  Wood- 
ward and  Bernstein  that  the  woman,  or- 
phaned at  17.  self-educated,  who  has  rep- 
resented the  United  States  In  75  countries 
around  the  world,  faced  death  by  mobs  In 
Caracas  and  met  with  fortitude  the  cruel 
disappointment  of  p)Olltlcal  defeats,  was  In 
August  of  1974  a  courageous  and  strong 
woman.  The  nebulous.  we«4t  figure  of  "The 
Final  Days"  Is  not  the  same  person. 

Several  other  current  characterizations 
miss  the  mark  as  well.  I  find  It  Ironic  that  my 
mother  is  known  today  as  the  perfect  old- 
time  political  wife:  tactful,  self-effacing,  in 
the  shadow  of  her  husband.  In  reality,  she 
Is  the  naoet  independent  and  self-sufficient 
woman  I  know  She  had  an  unlimited  view  of 
her  role  as  a  political  wife.  My  sister,  Trlcla. 
was  three  weeks  old  when  my  mother  Joined 
full  force  the  first  campaign  for  Congress  In 
1946  During  the  next  two  decades  she  was 
an  Invaluable  and  dedicated  participant  In 
my  father's  political  and  government  career. 
As  First  Lady  she  traveled  more  widely  than 
any  of  her  predecessors.  Including  unprece- 
dented trips  to  the  U-S.S.R.,  Peoples  R^-pub- 
11c  of  China  and  the  first  solo  visit  by  tha 
wife  of  the  President  to  Africa. 

SUATTCRCO    DREAMS 

In  the  White  House,  my  mother  refused 
to  bo  confined  to  one  "First  Lady  project," 
saying  Instead,  "People  are  my  project."  For 
her  support  of  people  helping  people,  she 
became  known  as  the  nation's  "First  Vohin- 
teer."  She  was  undaunted  by  up  to  five  hours 
of  corresp>ondence  each  night  because  she 
believed  people  who  wrote  deserved  a  re- 
sponse. She  saw  a  mission  to  make  the  White 
Hou.-^e  more  open  and  accessible  and  more 
physically  beautiful  Through  her  persuasion 
and  hard  work,  an  unprecedented  5^0  paint- 
ings and  antiques  were  donated  to  the  White 
Hoxise  collection  between  1969  and  1974.  She- 
Inaugurated  public  tours  of  the  gardens  and 
special  toius  for  the  handicapped  .so  that,  for 
the  first  time,  they  could  touch  historic  ob- 
jects such  as  Abigail  Adam's  coffee  urn.  Just 
as  In  the  Hou^e.  Senate  and  Vice  Presidential 
years — and  the  years  oxit  of  offlce — she  was 
a  partner  In  the  fullest  sense 

When  I  think  of  my  mother  seeing  the 
dreams  and  goals,  which  she  and  my  father 
shared  and  hoped  to  work  toward  during  his 
second  term  In  office,  shattered.  I  remember 
Anne  Lindbergh's  words  on  suffering: 
"Stoicism  Is  courageous,  but  It  ts  only  i  half- 
way house  on  the  long  road  ...  a  shield  In 
the  end  one  has  to  dl.scard  shields  and  re- 
main open  and  vulnerable  " 

I  believe  those  words  describe  my  mother 
People  who  have  labeled  her  "superhuman" 
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or  "Plastic  Pat"  underestimate  her.  She  Is 
a  woman  of  tremendous  self-control  because 
all  her  life  self-control  has  been  rieces.sary 
simply  to  survive.  She  Is  a  woman  of  dignity 
who  does  not  seek  pity  from  others  or  feed 
on  pity  berselX.  But  she  has  grieved,  she  has 
wept. 

"LOVE  BEARS  ALL  THINGS" 

The  Sashes  of  bitterness  and  auger  at  what 
happened,  the  remorse  for  this  path  taken. 
that  rejected,  all  these  feelings  exi.ct  But 
the  overwhelming  emotion  Is  a  willingness 
to  renialn  open  to  love  and  life  This  will- 
ingness was  never  more  evident  to  me  than 
during  the  year  and  a  .half  of  Watergate. 
Tliere  Is  no  doubt  In  my  mind  that  my  father 
would  not  have  had  the  heart  to  withstand 
the  pressures,  or  for  that  matter  the  bitter- 
ness of  the  Vietnam  war  years.  If  my  mother 
bad  even  slightly  wavered  In  her  commit- 
ment to  him  and  what  he  was  trying  to  ac- 
complish. In  1968.  I  asked  my  mother  why 
she,  an  Intensely  private  person,  supported 
the  decision  to  seek  the  Presidency.  She  an- 
swered: "He's  a  great  man,  a  man  of  destiny." 
She  was  to  repeat  those  words  In  1974  when 
friends  asked  what  sustained  her 

My  mother  gives  meaning  to  the  words  In 
the  thirteenth  chapter  of  I  Corinthians 
"Love  bears  all  things,  believes  all  things, 
hopes  all  things,  endures  all  thlnt:?;"  This 
extraordinary  spirit  she  pos.sesses  is  one  rea- 
son why,  in  the  face  of  the  gossipy  history 
Of  "The  Final  Days."  I  want  to  describe  my 
mother  as  I  know  her.  There  Is  another  rea- 
son I  am  writing.  I  cannot  forget  something 
my  mother  told  me  when  I  was  1.3  She  suld 
you  should  always  express  the  love  you  feel 
In  your  heart  because  the  moment  Is  preci- 
ous. Without  a  doubt,  one  of  the  yet  unwrit- 
ten stories  of  the  "final  days"  Is  of  the  cour- 
age and  love  personlfed  by  Patricia  Ryan 
Nixon. 


DISC— LIBRARY  OF  CONGRESS  RE- 
BUTTAL TO  THE  TREASLTRYS 
REIBUTTAL 

Mr  KENNEDY  Mr.  President,  tomor- 
row tlie  Senate  Finance  Committee  is 
scheduled  to  be^n  its  consideration  of 
the  controversial  question  of  DISC,  the 
tax  subsidy  for  exports  enact-ed  by  Con- 
grp.ss  in  1971. 

In  April.  In  Its  annual  report  for  1974 
on  DISC,  the  Treasury  Department  sug- 
gest-ed  to  Congress  that  DISC  may  have 
been  re.'iponsible  for  the  .stimulation  of 
over  $4  billion  in  additional  exports  and 
230,000  additional  jobs  ii^  1973. 

Sub.'iequent  analysis  by  the  Library  of 
Congress,  however,  cast  serious  doubt  on 
the  Treasury  analysis  According  to  the 
study,  tlie  Treasury  estimates  were  based 
on  so  many  erroneous  a.ssumptlons. 
qualifications,  hedges,  and  uncertainties 
that  the  estimate.<5  were  virtually  worth- 
less. Using  an  Independent  method  of 
economic  analysis,  the  Library  of  Con- 
gress concluded  that  repeal  of  DISC 
would  have  no  significant  effect  on  jobs 
or  exports,  and  that  the  subsidv  was  es- 
sentially a  pure  and  unjustified  windfall 
to  exporters.  The  text  of  the  Library  of 
Congress  study  appears  In  the  Congres- 
sional REroRD  of  May  3. 

On  May  7.  Mr.  Charles  Walker.  Assist- 
ant Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  in  a  letter 
to  Senator  Long,  attempted  to  defend 
the  original  Treasury  estimate  and 
criticized  the  Library  of  Congress  anal- 
ysts. Mr.  Walker's  letter  appears  in  the 
Congressional  Record  of  May  13. 

Today,  I  have  received  a  rebuttal  pre- 
pared by  the  IJbrary  of  Congress  point- 


ing out  serious  new  flaws  and  question- 
able new  assumptions  in  the  Treasury 
letter.  In  my  view,  this  series  of  analyses 
and  rebuttals  simply  confirms  the  in- 
validity of  tlie  original  Treasury  study 
and  digs  the  Treasury  deeper  into  the 
DISC  hole  into  which  its  original  anal- 
ysis placed  it.  The  case  has  not  been 
made  for  DISC,  and  I  hope  that  the  com- 
mittee will  repeal  it. 

Mr.  President,  I  believe  that  today's 
Library  of  Congress  reply  to  the  Treas- 
ury will  be  of  interest  to  all  concerned 
With  the  merits  of  the  DISC  provision, 
and  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  it  may 
be  printed  m  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  reply  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

Response  to  Treasurt  Depaetment  CamQXTZ 
OF  CRS  Analysis  of  DISC 

On  May  7,  1978  the  U.S.  Department  of  the 
Treasury  submitted  to  Senator  Long  a  cri- 
tique of  the  Congressional  Research  Service 
report:  "The  Domestic  International  Sales 
Corporation  (DISC)  and  Its  Effect  on  Exports 
and  Employment:  A  Background  Report." 
'I'he  Treasury  critique  has  two  stated  pur- 
poses: (1)  to  support  the  estimates  con- 
tained In  the  original  Treasury  report  on 
DISC,  (2)  to  criticize  the  CRS  analysis  or 
that  report. 

Treasury  now  contends  that  the  upj>er 
range  of  estimates  of  the  Impact  of  DISC 
on  U.S.  exports  Is  as  much  as  $8.5  billion  In 
1973,  much  higher  than  reported  by  CRS — 
higher  In  fact  than  the  previous  Treasury 
estimate.  CRS  economists  have  reviewed  the 
Treasury  critique  and  conclude  that  the  new- 
Treasury  estimate  rests  on  highly  question- 
able assumptions  and  flawed  economic  logic. 
CRS  must  retain  Its  finding  that  DISC  has 
not  had  a  significant  Impact  on  U.S.  exports. 
I.  a  description  and  appraisal  or  TREAStniy's 

DEFENSE    OF    ITS    STTTDT 

In  evaluating  the  Treasury  study  of  the 
DISC  export  subsidy,  CRS  developed  three 
basic  arguments:  (1)  Treasury  failed  to  dem- 
onstrate that  the  difference  in  growth  rates 
between  DISC  and  non-DISC  exports  was  due 
TO  DISC:  (2.)  the  Treasury  without  explans- 
tlon  counts  as  zero  all  Instances  wnerc  the 
data  Indicate  a  possible  decline  In  exports 
as  a  result  of  DISC;  and  (3)  the  Treasury 
estimate  of  DISC  related  increases  in  exjwrts 
has  an  upward  bias,  because  under  the  cur- 
rent regime  of  flexible  exchange  rates  the 
DISC  export  subsidy  can  be  expected  to  In- 
crease the  value  of  the  dollar  which  in  turn 
will  limit  the  impact  of  the  export  subsidy 
and  actually  reduce  non-DISC  exports. 

The  Treasury  response  addresses  only  the 
second,  and  perhaps  least  significant  argu- 
ment Treasury  omitted  from  their  analysis 
any  categories  of  exports  that  declined  In 
value  after  DISC  was  introduced.  Treasury 
now  Justifies  this  omission  by  statlnp  that 
factors  other  than  DISC  are  responsible  for 
the  apparent  DISC  related  declines  In  ex- 
ports CRS  does  not  have  access  to  the  data 
used  by  Treasury  and  cannot,  therefore.  Judge 
the  validity  of  this  explanation.  Certainly, 
the  contention  seems  plausible  and  should  be 
accepted  in  the  absence  of  contrary  evidence 
It  Is  unclear,  however,  why  Treasury  did  not 
discuss,  or  even  mention,  these  Issues  in 
their  original  report.  Moreover,  even  with  the 
Introduction  of  the  new  data,  Treasury  falls 
to  explain  why  the  same  analysis  of  non- 
DISC  causal  factors  Is  not  performed  on  the 
"conforming"  categories,  and  If  It  was.  what 
the  results  are.  It  Is  quite  possible  that 
factors  other  than  DISC  explain  some  growth 
In  DISC  exports. 

The  Treasury  simply  falls  to  address  the 
Impact  of  flexible  exchange  rates.  As  stated 
In   the  CRS  report   while  DISC   could  have 


been  effective  In  a  world  of  fixed  exchange 
rates  they  no  longer  exist  today.  Ar  assump- 
tion of  fixed  exchange  rates  In  the  exist- 
ing International  economic  environment  Is 
clearly  Inadequate.  T^ils  question  does  not 
rest  0:1  statistical  techniques,  but  on  funda- 
mental economic  logic. 

n.   TBEASUET'8    CEITIQrE    OF    THE    CHS    REPORT 

In  the  Trea.«ury  critique  of  the  Congres- 
sloiial  Research  Service  report  the  assertion 
Is  made  that  had  Congressional  Research 
Service  used  an  export  price  elasticity  esti- 
mate of  5,  rather  than  1.5  or  2.8.  the  "best 
case"  effect  on  the  v^ilue  of  exports  from 
DISC  would  have  been  substantially  higher 
than  the  &1.4  bilUcn  CRS  estimate.  The  re- 
port continues  with  the  claim  that  proper 
application  of  the  Congressional  Research 
Service  methodology  would  lead  to  a  "best 
case"  estimate  of  $8.5  bUUon.  This  higher 
figure  estimate  is  the  result  of  using  a  larger 
price  passthrcugh.  higher  price  elasticities, 
and  total  exports  rather  than  DISC  exports 
for  the  base 

A.  P'ice  elasticity  estimates 

The  Treasury  Justifies  the  use  of  a  price 
elasticity  of  6  by  referring  to  two  separate 
studies,  and  notes  that  "The  Congressional 
Research  Service  seems  unaware  that  elac- 
ticity  estimates  as  high  as  5  are  widely 
quoted."  First  of  all.  It  should  be  pointed  out 
that  CRS  does  Indicate  that  elasticity  esti- 
mates do  vary  widely,  but  that  2.8  seem.?  to 
be  the  top  of  the  reasonable  range  of  esti- 
mates. A  check  of  the  sources  cited  by  the 
Treasury  to  establish  that  elasticity  esti- 
mates as  high  as  5  are  widely  quoted  does 
not  lead  to  the  conclusion  that  5  Is  a  reason- 
able estimate,  but  that  perhaps  2.8  is  too 
high. 

The  first  source  cited  by  Treasury  to  sup- 
port an  export  price  elasticity  of  5  Is  a  1973 
textbook  by  Caves  and  Jones.'  A  perusal  of 
the  Caves  and  Jones  text,  however,  reveals 
that  this  estimate :  1 1 )  Is  net  by  Caves  and 
Jones  m  1973,  but  Is  taken  from  a  1965  study 
by  Junz  and  Rhomberg '-;  (2)  Is  a  weighted 
average  of  all  industrial  countries  and  not 
the  r.S.:  and  1  3  )  is  only  applicable  to  manu- 
factured goods.  More  importantly,  a  reading 
of  the  study  Itself  indlcat«6  that  the  price 
elasticity  of  industry  exports  for  the  U.S 
was  estimated  to  be  1.3,  below  that  of  either 
of  the  two  estimates  used  In  the  CRS  study. 

The  other  Treasury  citation  Is  to  a  study 
prepared  by  Norman  Ture  for  the  Special 
Committee  on  Export  Trade,  a  business  group 
In  this  analysis.  Dr.  Ture  uses  an  elasticity 
of  5.  but  provides  no  Justification  for  this 
estimate.  In  fact,  he  does  not  claim  that  6 
If  an  estimate  at  all.  but  merely  uses  It  for 
purposes  of  calculations. 

Nevertheless,  estimates  of  elasticities  have 
varied  widely.  A  rule  of  thtimb  estimate 
commonly  used  for  Individual  countries  Is  2 
Interestingly,  the  Junz  and  Rhomberg  stiidy 
quoted  by  the  Treatury  reports  Just  such  a 
rule  of  thumb.  In  preparing  estimatee  of  the 
Impact  of  DISC,  CRS  attempted  to  use  re- 
cently generated  estimates  which  fall  in  a 
re.-i-s-inable  range.'  The  CRS  study  could  have 
chosen  a  price  elasticity  estimate  of  less  than 
one  In  fact,  an  estimate  of  .74  Is  reported 
In  the  Data  Resources  Inc  Monthly  Review 
for  .^prll.  1976  where  a  5'v  increase  In  the 
value  of  the  dollar  Is  simulated  using  their 


'  Caves  and  Jones,  World  Trade  and  Pay- 
ments: An  Introduction,  1973 

•Junz  and  Rhomberg,   "Price  and   Export 
Performance  of  Industrial  Countries,  1953-83. 
International  Monetary  Fund,  Staff  Papers 
July,  1965. 

'  Houthakker  and  Magee,  "Income  and 
Price  Elasticities  In  'World  Trade."  Review  of 
Economics  and  Statistics.  1969:  Goldstein  and 
Khan.  "The  Supply  and  Demand  for  Export* 
A  Slmultaneotis  Approach,"  International 
Monetary  Pund,  1973. 
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lateniatlonal  model.  Although 
a^ree  that  the  long  term  price 
exports  Is  greater  than  one.  It 
relevant  to  question  this  assu; 
than  whether  the  elasticity  Is 
B.  Price  passthrougi 

In  the  May  4,  1976  CRS  repor! 
export  subsidy,  CRS  noted  that 
price  passthrough  could  be 
the  basis  of  recorded  DISC  prol 
assumption  that  firms  would 
by  seeking  to  maintain  the  si 
profit  margin.  Using  the  latter 
lead  to  the  possibility  of  a  soAewhat  larger 
reduction  In  export  prices.  The  second 
method  for  computing  the  p  itentlal  price 
passthrough,  however,  was  nc  ;  used  In  an 
earlier  CRS  report  on  DISC  hat  was  also 
released  to  the  public.  Quol  ing  the  first 
rather  than  the  second  study,  the  Treasury 
quite  rightly  points  out  the  li  iplicatlon.-t  of 
the  .<>econd  method. 

CRS,  however,  does  not  a{  -ee  with  the 
Treasury  that  a  reasonable  esl  mate  of  the 
maximum  price  passthrough  Is!  t.3%  of  DISC 
export  revenue,  and  consider  ft  to  be  not 
very  significant  In  any  case.  Tjje  3.3%  effect 
estimate  by  Professor  Horst  In  the  Sen-ite 
Budget  Committee's  hearings  ctted  by  Treas- 
ury Is  based  on  the  assump^n  that  the 
effective  corporate  tax  rate  Is  ^he  statutory 
rate.  We  believe  that  this  assui^ptlon  Is  not 
rea.'^onable  and  suggest  the  usi  of  30%  tax 
rate.  The  30%  rate  Is  approllmately  the 
average  effective  domestic  tax  imte  for  man- 
ufacturers as  reported  In  the  Rational  In- 
come Accounts  and  is  adjusted  by  various 
factors.^  While  It  Is  true  that  fhe  marginal 
tax  rate  Is  equal  to  the  statutofy  rate,  It  Is 
not  appropriate  to  use  the  marginal  tax  rate 
unless  It  Is  being  applied  to  the  marginal 
rate  of  return.  In  this  Instance,  since  the 
avergtge  rate  of  return  can  be  calculated,  and 
not  the  marginal  rate  of  return,  it  Is  more 
appropriate  to  use  the  averag*  effective  tax 
rate. 

In  fact,  use  of  a  30  7<,  tax  rate  may  be  too 
high  since  exported  products  tend  to  fall 
in  Industry  categories  relatively  favored  by 
U.S.  tax  law — agrlcultxire,  timber  and  paper 
and  allied  products,  and  nwnufa^turlng. 
Using  an  effective  tax  rate  of  30%  to  com- 
pute the  price  passthrough  :result8  In  a 
maximum  estimate  of  price  passthrough  to 
export  revenues,  when  after  tax  returns  are 
equated,  of  2.4%.  The  "best  Ofwe"  estimate 
of  Increased  export  revenue  would  then  be 
$1.9  billion.  In  the  May  4  CRB  report  It  Is 
noted  that  such  an  estimate  Is  somewhat 
above  the  81.4  billion  CRS  estimate,  but  Is 
substantially  below  the  $4.6  bljllon  Treasury 
estimate. 

In  addition,  if  a  comparison  of  the  Impact 
on  revenue  with  the  subsidy  provided  by  the 
DISC  provision  Is  made,  the  tax  revenue  los=i 
estimate  resulting  from  DISC  should  be  ad- 
Justed  to  take  Into  account  the  changes  in 
export  prices  and  quantities.  Rather  than 
comparing  the  $1.9  billion  estimate  with  a 
$756  million  revenue  loss,  the  estimate 
should  be  compared  with  a  $1.06  billion  reve- 
nue loss  (2.4%  of  export  value).  This  larger 
tax  revenue  loss  takes  Into  account  the 
DISC-lnduced  reduction  In  the  taxable  In- 
come base  as  well  as  the  rate  change. 
C-  Export  base 

Treasury  also  argues  that  optimistic  as- 
sumptions about  price  passthrough  and 
ela.'^tlclty  effects  may  be  applied  to  the  en- 
tire volume  of  US.  exports — rather  than 
merely  those  that  are  eligible  for  and  tise 


•  It  should  be  noted  that  a  price  elasticity 
of  5  Implies  that  a  10  percent  fall  In  the  price 
of  exports  would  result  in  an  Increase  In 
quantity  demanded  of  50  percent. 

»  "Effective  Corporate  Tax  Rate :  Toward  a 
More  Precise  Figure."  by  Emll  M.  Sunley, 
Jr.  Tax  Notes.  March  1,  1976,  pp.  15-24. 


DISC  privileges  Treasury  argues:  "If  all  US 
exports  of  a  certain  product  type  are  sold  at 
the  same  price.  It  would  then  be  reasonable 
to  assume  that  the  "passthrough"  price  re- 
duction would  lead  to  an  Increase  In  foreign 
demand  for  all  U.S.  export*.'" 

A  logical  extension  of  the  argument  could 
say:  and  if,  as  generally  understood,  do- 
mestic sales  of  U.S.  products  must  compete 
with  our  export  markets  It  is  reasonable  to 
assume  that  the  price  relief  deriving  from 
DISC  on  exports  might  soon  filter  down  to 
entire  trillion  and  a  half  dollar  economy  with 
a  diminished  Inflation,  reviving  sagging  con- 
sumer demand  and  boosting  Job  and  output 
levels.  This  Is  undoubtedly  true.  However,  It 
l3  unsound  to  assume  that  the  passthrough 
effect  to  the  entire  economy  v/ould  remain 
at  3.3%.  It  Is  equally  wrong  to  apply  the 
3.3%  calculated  for  the  DISC  exp>ort  market 
to  the  entire  market. 

DISC,  or  other  special  tax  privileges,  cut 
the  cost  of  doing  a  particular  kind  of  busi- 
ness for  a  particular  kind  of  businessman 
(the  tax-favored  firm) .  The  effects  on  Increas- 
ing production  depend  on  decreasing  the  ex- 
pense of  operating  at  a  particular  level  of 
output  (or  maintaining  the  same  unit  costs 
as  output  Is  pushed  upward) .  Assuming  that 
the  full  benefit  of  decreased  costs  flows 
through  to  purchasers,  an  estimate  of  de- 
mand elasticity  can  be  applied  to  gauge  the 
likely  market  for  the  favored,  now  cheaper 
goods.  But  we  cannot  legitimately  apply  thi.s 
same  elasticity  to  all  the  product  markets 
conceivably  competitive  vrtth  those  of  the 
privileged  firms.  To  do  so  would  presume 
that  output  would  be  expanded,  and  addi- 
tional costs  Incurred,  by  producers  who  are 
not  only  unfavored  by  tax  preferences,  but 
see  their  selling  prices  falling  as  well.  Con- 
sumers might  well  enjoy  such  an  arrange- 
ment. But  profit-making  U.S.  enterprise  rare- 
ly operates  In  this  fashion. 

In  short.  Treasury  uses  the  price  pass- 
through  presented  by  Professor  Horst.  for 
DISC  related  exports  only.  Treasury,  however, 
applies  the  DISC  passthrough  to  all  exports, 
which  obviously  are  much  greater.  If  the 
DISC  passthrough  estimate  Is  to  be  applied 
to  all  exports,  then  the  passthrough  must  be 
csUcul&tcd  from  a  base  that  Includes  all 
exports.  When  this  calculation  Is  made  the 
passthrough  effect  to  all  exports  Is  found  to 
be  2.4%.  not  3.3%.  When  the  more  reasonable 
assumption  of  a  30%  effective  tax  rate  Is 
used,  the  2.4%  passthrough  effect  to  all  ex- 
ports Is  reduced  to  1.5%,  and  the  "'best  case" 
effect  on  export  revenue  Is  $1.9  billion,  the 
same  resxilt  as  using  only  the  DISC  export 
ba»e. 

Aside  from  the  questions  of  appropriate 
price  elasticities,  the  fact  that  an  esttmat.* 
of  5  should  be  viewed  as  too  high  should 
be  reemphaslzed.  None  of  the  discussed  esti- 
mates take  Into  accotint  the  secondary  effects 
of  flexible  exchange  rates  which  would  act 
to  reduce  the  Initial  export  gains.  Nor  should 
calculations  of  the  Impact  on  export  revenues 
and  employment  obscure  the  central  ques- 
tion of  DISC — Is  It  an  appropriate  policy  In 
a  world  of  flexible  exchange  rates?  As  the 
original  CRS  report  suggests,  there  Is  no  way 
to  determine,  given  a  specified  level  of  fiscal 
stimulus,  whether  the  effect  on  Jobs  Is  posi- 
tive or  negative. 

The  Treasury  Department  also  argues  that 
the  price  elasticity  approach  Is  Inappropriate 
because  DISC  was  never  Intended  to  reduce 
price.  The  critique  then  goes  on  to  point 
out  that  the  function  of  DISC  Is  to  Increase 
the  quantity  of  exports  through  a  higher 
rate  of  return  to  the  manufacturer,  and  to 
draw  attention  to  the  export  market.  Unless 
there  are  severe  barriers  to  entering  the  ex- 
port market,  for  each  and  every  product 
exported,  any  increase  In  the  rate  of  return 
from  exporting  must  be  short-lived.  A  rate  of 
return  to  exports  higher  than  the  rate  of 
return  available  elsewhere  would  attract  new 
Investment  to  the  export  sector  and  thertby 


Increase  the  quantity  of  exports.  This  In- 
creased supply,  however,  normally  would  re- 
sult In  lower  prices  and  a  reduction  In  the 
rate  of  return  back  t<.>wards  that  available 
In  the  other  markets.  The  net  e;:ect  would 
be  an  Increase  In  the  UJS.  export  market  at 
the  expense  of  domestic  meu-kets.  In  effect 
DISC  acts  as  a  subsidy  to  foreign  consumers 
of  VS.  products.  It  would  also  seem  reason- 
able that  more  cost  effective  methods  of 
drawing  attention  to  the  export  market  exist. 
It  Is  hard  to  imagme  that  over  $700  million — 
Treasury's  estimated  cost  of  DISC  for  1973 — 
Is  a  cost  effective  way  to  accomplish  this 
purpose. 

CONCLUSION  OF  MORNING 
BUSINESS 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Ls  there 
any  further  morning  business?  If  not, 
morning  business  is  closed. 


PROPOSP^   STANDING   COMMITTEE 
ON  INTELLIGENCE  ACTIVTIIES 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under  the 
previous  order,  the  Senate  will  now  re- 
sume consideration  of  tlie  unfinished 
business.  Senate  licsolutlon  400,  which 
the  clerk  will  state. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  a.s 
follows: 

A  resolution  (S.  Res  400)  to  establish  a 
Standing  Committee  of  the  Senate  on  Intel- 
ligence Activities,  and  for  other  purposes. 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  Mr.  President.  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
wlU  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  tlie  roll. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Allen).  Without  objection,  it  Is  so 
ordered. 


FURTHER  AUTHORIZATIONS  FOR 
THE  COUNCIL  ON  ENVmON- 
MENTAL  QUALITY 

Mr.  MANSFIEIJD  Mr  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  pending 
business  be  laid  aside  temporarily  and 
that  the  Senate  turn  to  the  consideration 
of  Calendar  No.  773. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows : 

A  bin  (H.R.  11619)  to  authorize  further 
appropriations  for  the  CouncU  on  Environ- 
mental Quality. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  Montana? 

Without  objection,  the  bill  was  con- 
sidered, ordered  to  a  third  reading,  read 
the  third  time,  and  passed. 


NATIONAL  AERONAITTTCS  AND 
SPACE  ADMINISTRATION  AU- 
THORIZATIONS, 1977— CONTTIR- 
FNCF   REPORT 

Mr.  MOSS  Mr  President.  I  submit  a 
report  of  the  conunlii^e  of  conference  on 
H  R.  12453  and  ask  for  Its  immediate 
consideration. 


May  17,  1976 
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The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Alt.en  ' .  The  report  will  be  stated  by 
title. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows: 

The  committee  of  conference  on  the  dis- 
agreeing votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the 
amendment  of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  (H.R. 
12453)  to  authorize  appropriations  to  the 
National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Administra- 
tion for  research  and  development,  construc- 
tion of  facilities,  and  research  and  program 
management,  and  for  other  purposes  having 
met.  after  full  and  free  conference,  have 
agreed  to  recommend  and  do  recommend  to 
their  respective  Houses  this  rejK)rt.  signed 
by  a  majority  of  the  conferees. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  Senate  will  proceed  to  the 
consideration  of  the  conference  report. 

•  The  conference  report  is  printed  in 
the  House  proceedings  of  the  Record  of 
today. ' 

Mr.  MOSS  Mr.  President,  the  confer- 
ence agreement  authorizes  to  the  Na- 
tional Aeronautics  and  Space  Adminis- 
tration for  fiscal  year  1977  $3,695,170,000. 
This  is  $1,830,000  below  the  NASA  budget 
request  for  the  fiscal  year.  This  confer- 
ence report  authorizes  $2,761,425,000  for 
research  and  development;  $120,290,000 
for  construction  of  facilities;  and  $813,- 
455.000  for  research  and  program  man- 
agement. The  actions  of  the  conferees 
on  the  differences  between  the  House  and 
Senate  bills  are  recorded  in  the  joint  ex- 
planatorj'  statement  accompanying  this 
conference  report. 

Mr.  President,  I  believe  the  conference 
report  now  before  the  Senate  lef^ects  a 
balanced  program  for  the  NASA  for  the 
forthcoming  fiscal  year.  I  believe  that 
the  conferees  have  exercised  budgetar}' 
restraint  and  have  agreed  upon  a  pro- 
gram which  makes  the  maximum  use  of 
the  resources  which  are  recommended 
herein  for  the  Agency.  It  is  forward  look- 
ing. It  is  constructive  and  in  addition  to 
supporting  sound  ongoing  activities  it 
will  provide  a  good  base  for  future  re- 
search and  development  activities  in 
space  and  aeronautics. 

While  there  was  some  reduction  in  the 
NASA  request  and  the  amount  approved 
by  the  Senate.  I  am  pleased  that  the  con- 
ferees agreed  to  provide  S2.2  million  to 
construct  an  audition  to  the  lunar  sam- 
Dle  curatorial  facility  at  the  Lyndon  B. 
Johnson  Space  Center  for  the  storage  of, 
and  more  importantly,  to  provide  the 
capability  to  process,  the  842  pounds  of 
lunar  samples  returned  to  Earth  by  the 
highly  successful  Apollo  program  Tliis 
facility  addition  will  provide  the  support 
necessarj'  to  conduct  a  prorrram  of  sci- 
entific research  on  these  materials,  ac- 
quired at  great  cost  to  the  Nation,  with 
the  obiective  of  increasing  our  knowl- 
edge of  the  Earth's  space  environment. 
These  materials  represent  hard  evidence 
in  the  overall  study  of  the  processes  tak- 
ing place  in  the  simce  environment  and 
they  may  well  prove  to  be  extremely  Im- 
portant to  understanding  the  factors  in 
that  environment  that  impart  the  Earth 
on  which  we  work  and  live.  This  facility 
requirement  was  examined  carefully  by 
the  Committee  on  Aeronautical  and 
Space  Sciences  prior  to  its  being  recom- 
mended to  the  Senate.  The  committee,  in 


its  report  on  the  fiscal  year  1976  NASA 
authorization  bill,  requested  further 
study  and  a  report  on  this  requirement 
by  NASA  The  report  was  submitted  on 
October  23,  1975.  This  study  cxinsidered 
remote  storage,  use  of  alternate  facilities 
at  the  Johnson  Space  Center,  a  facility 
at  another  location,  and  the  facility 
project  as  originally  proposed.  .'Mso.  upon 
receipt  of  the  li'^cal  year  1977  budget  re- 
quest restating  this  facility  item  the 
committee  asked  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral to  review  the  location  of  and  the 
design  plans  for  the  facility.  I  think  this 
facility  pi'oject  has  been  reviewed  ade- 
quately and  responsibly.  I  think  it  is 
necessar\'.  it  is  supported  by  the  scien- 
tific community,  and  I  believe  the  sup- 
port tliat  the  Senate  ha^  shown  for  this 
project  is  fully  warranted. 

Mr.  President,  I  move  the  adoption  of 
tlie  conference  report. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  conference 
report. 

The  conference  report  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr  President.  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  please  call  the  roll 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  auonim  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


PROPOSED    STANDING    COMMITTEE 
ON   INTELLIGENCE   ACTIVITIES 

Tlie  Senate  continued  with  the  consid- 
eration of  the  resolution  'S  R.es.  400'  to 
establish  a  standing  committ.ee  of  the 
S-'nate  on  intelligence  activities,  and  for 
other  purposes 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  Presid-nt.  it  is  anticl- 
pat.ed  that  sometime  tomorrow  votes  will 
be  held  on  Senat-e  Resolution  400.  I  am 
anticipating  .some  of  the  concerns  that 
Members  of  the  Senate  have  expressed 
about  the  proposed  compromise  resolu- 
tion that  will  hopefully  be  voted  upon. 

Some  Members  have  expressed  con- 
cern as  to  why  the  new  committee  on 
intelligence  is  embracing  defense  intelli- 
gence. 

I  would  like  to  comment  briefly  on  tills 
point,  becaase  it  may  be  that  there  will 
not  be  too  many  Senators  on  the  floor 
today.  Possibly  some  might  be  interested 
in  some  of  the  deliberations  that  have 
occurred  and  *>ne  hearings  that  have 
been  held  over  a  pencd  of  many  weeks 
under  the  chairmanship  of  the  Senator 
from  Connecticut  iMr.  Ribicoffi.  They 
have  brought  our  testimony  which  cer- 
tainly has  caused  the  Senator  from 
Illinois  to  conclude  that  it  would  be  in 
the  national  interest  and  in  the  interests 
of  senatorial  oversight  for  the  new  pro- 
posed Committee  on  Intelligence  to  in- 
clude defense  intelligence  as  well  as  all 
other  aspects  of  the  intelligence  commu- 
nity. 

I  shall  be  very  brief,  but  I  would  like 
to  make  tlie  following  points: 

First.  DOD  does  represent  a  huge  por- 
tion of  the  overall  intelligence  budget. 
The  Church  report  says: 


DOD  controls  nearly  90  i>ercent  of  the 
Nation's  spending  on  Intelligence  programs. 

These  programs  are  costly,  and  they 
do  go  to  the  heart  of  the  intelligence 
provided  to  the  Federal  Government,  the 
executive  branch  of  the  Government  es- 
sentially, but  upon  which  Congress  right- 
fully draws  in  attempting  to  formulate 
judgments  in  many  areas.  The  Senator 
from  Illinois  himself  has  found  this  in- 
formation valuable. 

But  for  the  Senate  of  the  United 
States,  after  extensive  inquir>-.  the  estab- 
lisliment  of  select  committees,  the 
months  of  hearings,  and  voluminous  re- 
ports, if  we  were  to  establish  a  commit- 
tee on  oversight  over  the  intelligence 
community  and  then  to  exclude  from 
that  committee  90  percent  of  its  expendi- 
ture. I  wonder  if  we  would  not  be  In  a 
position  where  we  would  be  presuming 
to  say  to  the  country.  "We  have  seen  the 
nature  of  this  problem;  we  intend  now 
to  exercise  dUigence  in  connection  with 
our  oversight  responsibilities;  and  yet  we 
are  establishing  a  committee  that  wo'jld 
have  only  10  percent  of  the  intelligence 
budget  under  its  juri.sdiction  for  authori- 
zation and  oversight."  So.  for  that  rea- 
son alone.  I  should  think  we  would  want 
to  include  DOD. 

Also.  If  for  any  reason.  In  any  amend- 
ment proposed,  the  Senate  voted  in  favor 
of  excluding  the  Department  of  E>efense 
intelligence  from  oversight  responsibil- 
ities of  the  overall  committee,  wou'd  we 
not  then  go  to  the  heart  of  breaking  the 
compromise  that  has  been  reached 
wherein  concurrent  responsibility  was 
assigned  to  the  intelligence  committee 
as  well  as  to  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services,  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Re- 
lations, and  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary- for  oversight  over  Defense.  State, 
and  FBI  intelligence? 

So.  once  we  invade  this  area  and  break 
the  compromise  that  had  been  so  pains- 
takingly worked  out.  would  we  not  then 
e.stablish  a  precedent  to  say.  then,  let  us 
take  everything  else  back  into  the  other 
committees''  Instead  of  having  a  focused 
responsibility  in  the  hands  of  one  com- 
mittee clearly  by  its  own  charter  and  by 
its  name,  with  the  implication  that  it  is 
geing  to  have  that  oversight  responsi- 
bifity  as  one  of  the  major  functions  of 
that  comm.'tteee.  would  we  not  in  a  sense 
even  fractionalize  further  a  Senate  pro- 
cedure which  ha.<:  led  "os  to  the  present 
point  ■'  The  past  procedure  has  really 
meant  we  had  implied  oversight,  but  with 
so  much  diversified  responsibility  that  we 
never  really  did  have  effective  oversight. 
It  was  even  up  to  the  point  where  the 
Secretary-  of  State  testified  before  the 
Committee  on  Government  Operations 
that  he  thought  he  kneu  wliat  the  in- 
telligence community  was  doing  as  it  af- 
fected foreign  policy,  but  he  was  shocked 
and  surprised  in  the  hearings  and  revela- 
tions of  the  Church  committee  to  find 
that  he  did  not  kn  iw  what  he  .should 
have  as  Secretarj*  of  State. 

I  wonder  if  any  Member  of  the  Senate 
who  has  exercised  oversight  responsibil- 
ity in  the  past  could  today  say  that,  as 
a  Member  of  the  Senate  assigned  to  that 
particular  oversight  responsibility,  he  was 
not  shocked  and  surprised  to  find  many 
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operations  being  carried  on  ihat  he  did 
not  know  about  when  he  hajd  the  over- 
sight responsibility. 

So.  one  of  our  problems  \id^  been  a 
diffusion  of  responsibility.  I|  seems  like 
everyone  had  it  and.  therefore,  no  one 
had  it.  Is  It  not  better  to  focus  oversight 
on  one  committee  that  has  that  overall 
picture  and  overall  respotislbllity  and 
then.  Just  so  that  there  is  nof  chance  that 
we  would  not  exercise  proper  responsi- 
bility within  a  chosen  field,  have  con- 
current oversight  respoiisibUity  as  is  pro- 
vided for  In  the  compromise? 

The  second  point  that  i  mention  is 
that  the  armed  services  are  a  major  con- 
sumer of  finished  lnt<?lllgeilce,  and  obvi- 
ously those  framers  of  the  compromise 
have  determined  for  thai  reason  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services  should 
have  concurrent  Jurlsdlctloi. 

But  the  Senator  from  Illinois  points 
out  that  those  who  worked  put  the  com- 
promise, and  from  the  inception  of  the 
construction  of  the  bill  in  the  Commit- 
tee on  Government  Operations,  always 
drew  the  distinction  between  exercising 
oversight  over  a  particular  activity  and 
having  the  benefit  of  the  end  product  of 
intelligence.  We  have  tried  to  make  it 
very  clear  in  this  legislation  and  this  res- 
olution before  us  that  any  committee  of 
the  Senate  that  requires  the  end  product 
of  intelligence  to  carry  out  its  responsi- 
bilities should  have  that  end  product.  It 
is  not  necessary  for  that  committee  to 
feel  that  it  is  only  going  to  get  that  in- 
formation if  it  happens  to  set  the  budget. 
That  is  not  necessary  at  all. 

In  the  number  of  years  the  Senator 
from  Illinois  has  served  in  the  Senate, 
never  once  has  the  Senator  from  Illinois 
ever  been  deprived  of  proper  end  product 
intelligence  In  formulating  judgments 
and  obtaining  information  from  the  CIA, 
Defense  Intelligence  Agency,  or  whoever 
It  may  be,  simply  because  the  Senator 
from  Illinois  did  not  sit  on  a  committee 
that  happened  to  set  the  budget.  I  do 
not  think  we  have  to  feel  in  that  re.<;pect 
that  that  Is  the  only  way  we  can  receive 
the  end  product  of  intelligence. 

The  third  point  I  make  is  that  DOD  In- 
telligence has  been  subjected  to  much 
criticism  on  managerial  grounds.  DIA 
was  created  to  provide  a  single  intelli- 
gence voice  for  the  Secretary  of  Defense. 
In  point  of  fact,  it  h£is  constituted  an 
additional  layer  over  the  parochial  in- 
terests of  the  Individual  service  intelli- 
gence branches.  DIAs  defense  attach^ 
program  has  been  much  criticized  for  in- 
competency and  mismanagement.  NSA 
Is  often  accused  of  gathering  too  much 
information  at  too  great  a  cost. 

I  do  not  believe  that  this  area  is  so 
sacrosanct  that  we  should  not  oversee  it, 
when  the  power  of  the  purse  has  been  so 
clearly  given  to  Congress  in  the  Consti- 
tution. Even  though  the  area  is  sensitive 
wp  have  the  ability,  the  right,  and  the 
duty  to  go  In  and  say  how  much  Is  it 
costing,  how  much  duplication  exists, 
and  what  Is  the  end  product  that  we  are 
getting,  is  it  cost  efTertive?  Someone 
must  a.sk  tho.so  questions  tn  the  frame- 
work where  tlu-  whole  picture  is  available 
to  those  who  are  a.skintc  the  questions. 
Unless  Members  of  the  Senate  have  that 


total  picture  they  would  be  the  first  to 
say  they  are  not  truly  competent  to  ask 
the  right  questions  and  to  exercise  the 
kind  of  oversicht  that  can  and  must  be 
made  over  every  expenditure  of  the 
Government  no  matter  how  sensitive  it 
may  be.  In  order  to  see  whether  we  have 
the  overlapping  and  duplication  that 
has  been  so  apparent  in  the  Church 
committee  report.  All  of  this  goes  back 
to  the  fact  that  20  years  ago  the  now 
majority  leader  of  the  Senate  had  the 
wisdom  and  the  foresight,  as  he  so  fre- 
quently has  had.  to  say  that  we  cannot 
exercise  this  responsibility  that  Congress 
must  and  should  carry  out  unless  we 
have  a  committee  given  the  full  respon- 
sibility and  authority  to  carry  out  this 
function.  Are  we  then,  after  all  of  these 
years,  after  the  wisdom  of  that  Judg- 
ment at  that  time  has  now  been  so 
unmistakably  proven,  to  once  again 
fracUonalize  the  intelligence  oversight 
functions  now  to  be  assumed  and  that 
the  country  is  Insisting  that  Congress  as- 
sume? All  we  know  is  that  In  the  past 
men  of  goodwill,  with  indefinite  au- 
thority and  fractlonalized  responsibility 
have  not  fulfilled  and  carried  out  the 
function  the  Nation  thought  they  were 
carrying  out.  And  to  the  shock  and 
amazement  of  the  Senate  Itself,  we  had 
not  organized  ourselves  in  such  a  way  to 
carry  out  the  duty,  function,  and  re- 
sponsibility that  we  should  have  had. 

The  fourth  point  I  make  Is  simply  this : 
Many  abuses  have  been  committed  by 
Defense  Department  agencies.  We  know, 
for  instance,  in  NSA.  in  the  question 
of  cable  traffic  alone  we  have  had  abuses 
that  are  on  the  record  for  all  of  us  to 
study.  From  1947  until  May  1975.  NSA 
received  from  international  cable  com- 
panies millions  of  cables  which  had  been 
sent  by  American  citizens  In  the  reason- 
able expectation  that  they  would  be  kept 
private.  Many  questions  could  be  raised 
about  this  practice;  Was  It  necessary  to 
protect  tlie  national  Interest?  Was  it 
necessary  and  was  it  cost  effective?  What 
end  result  came  from  all  of  that  cable 
traffic  that  was  reviewed? 

Talk  about  a  make-work  project.  The 
PWA  was  small  compared  to  the  make- 
work  that  was  created  by  this  oversight 
operation  scanning  and  reviewing,  read- 
ing and  looking  at.  passing  around, 
making  copies  of  millions  of  pieces  of 
paper  involving  private  transaction  of 
business.  Where  Is  the  proof  that  this  has 
been  a  cost-effective  operation? 

Another  point  I  should  like  to  raise  is 
in  connection  with  watch  lists.  In  the 
late  1960's  and  early  197ns,  various  Fed- 
eral agencies  gave  NSA  names  which 
went  into  so-called  watch  ILsts.  names  of 
Americans  whose  communications  were 
selected  for  monitoring,  without  a  war- 
rant. Where  Is  the  protection  to  the  civil 
rights  of  those  individuals? 

I  wonder  whether  It  does  not  come 
right  down  to  the  fact  that  NSA  op- 
erated without  a  charter. 

My  point,  therefore,  is  this:  should  not 
NSA  operate  with  a  charter? 

The  Church  report,  under  the  .section 
on  defense,  if  I  recall  correctly,  indicated 
that  the  Senate  and  Congres.s  should  set 
out  in  charter  form  the  duties  and  re- 


sponsibilities of  NSA.  Certainly,  one  of 
the  purposes  of  this  committee  would  be 
to  establish  such  a  charter  and.  hope- 
fully, place  It  in  legislation. 

Recently,  the  Senate  proposed,  and 
Congress  now  has  adopted,  a  charter  for 
the  Voice  of  America.  It  never  was  a 
legislated  charter.  It  was  always  an  Ex- 
ecutive order,  subject,  therefore,  to  in- 
terpretation by  the  executive  branch 
only. 

Tlie  Senator  from  UllnoLs  felt  verj' 
strongly  that  VOA  should  have  a  charter 
that  is  in  law.  The  Congress  of  the 
United  States  would  have  a  duty  and  a 
responsibility  then  to  see  that  that  law 
was  effectively  carried  out,  not  simply 
subject  to  its  executive  branch  charter 
The  Senator  from  Illinois  felt  the  charter 
was  being  abused  In  such  a  way  as  to  de- 
tract from  the  value  of  VOA. 

Having  It  in  law  now  clearl>'  enunciates 
what  the  rules  should  be. 

NSA  likewise  carries  on  a  function  so 
vital  that  a  legislated  charter  should  be 
undertaken. 

With  respect  to  Army  Intelligence,  un- 
der  the  guise  of  quelling  civil  disorders. 
Army  intelligence  gathering  covered  not 
only  "subversion"  and  "dissident  ele- 
ments"— and  there  was  no  further  defini- 
tion of  what  "dissident  elements"  were — 
but  also  the  civil  rights  movement,  the 
antl-Vletnam-antidraft  movement,  and 
later  this  was  extended  to  cover  "promi- 
nent persons"  who  were  "friendly"  with 
the  "leaders  of  the  disturbances"  or 
"sympathetic  with  their  plans." 

I  wonder.  Mr.  President,  wiiether  that 
is  under  the  charter  under  which  the 
5th  Army,  in  Chicago,  had  dos.sier.t, 
files,  and  surveillance  over  some  of  our 
most  prominent  citizens. 

In  a  newspaper  report — and  I  say  a 
newspaper  report  only — I  discovered,  to 
my  shock  and  horror,  that  a  Member  of 
the  Senate,  my  distinguished  colleague 
from  Illinois.  Adlai  Stevenson  III,  was 
under  the  surveillance  of  the  Fifth  Army 
in  Chicago.  By  what  right  does  Army  in- 
teUigence  place  surveillance  over  civil- 
ians, particularly  Members  of  Congress? 
Why?  BecaiLse  they  might  happen  to  dis- 
agree on  a  Vietnam  war  policy''  Millions 
of  Americans  disagreed  with  that  policy. 
The  distinguished  majority  leader  of  the 
Senate  disagreed  with  that  policy.  Does 
that  give  the  .^rrny  the  right  to  place 
them  under  sur\eillance? 

IL  is  almost  as  bad  as  tlie  "plumbers" 
who  wasted  I  do  not  know  how  much  tax- 
payers' money,  placing  other  people  un- 
der surveillance.  I  understand,  from 
testimony  given  to  the  Watergate  Com- 
mittee, that  the  senior  Senator  from  Illi- 
nois was  placed  under  surveilljiicc  by  a:: 
operator  of  the  "plumbers"  who  testified 
that  he  did  not  know  why  he  was  placed 
outside  my  office.  He  was  to  record  the 
name  of  ever>one  who  went  in  and  out, 
and  he  said.  "I  don't  know  why  tiiey 
picked  me.  I'm  not  from  Illinois,  and  I 
knew  virtually  no  one  who  went  in  or  out. 
and  I  couldn't  say  it  in  my  report.  But 
I  was  there  for  3  weeks,  outside  the  Sen- 
ator from  Illinois'  office,  recording,  pre- 
sumably, who  goes  in  and  out" 

I  do  not  know  that  their  thought  was 
in  doing  Uuit.  Wa^  it  Uielr  thought  to  de- 
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termlne  the  protesters  going  into  the 
Senator  from  Illinois'  office,  to  talk  to  tlie 
Senator,  who  might  subvert  his  kind  ol 
thinking? 

Heaven  knows  what  goes  on  in  an  in- 
telligence operation  that  is  as  big  as  90 
percent  of  our  entire  inteUigence  budget. 
It  is  a  confidential  figure,  but  it  is  not  m 
pennies,  dollars,  tens  of  thousands  of  dol- 
lars, hundreds  of  thousands  of  dollars, 
millions  of  dollars,  or  hundreds  of  mil- 
lions of  dollars.  It  is  in  the  billions  of 
dollars,  and  we  know  that. 

So  should  there  not  be  a  concentrated 
oversight  of  this  operation?  Is  it  right 
and  proper  to  exclude  90  percent  of  the 
entire  intelligence  budget  and  kid  the 
people  of  this  country  into  thinking  that 
we  are  setting  up  an  inteUigence  over- 
sight committee,  and  then  exclude  90 
percent  of  it? 

The  fifth  point  I  should  like  to  make 
is  that  it  is  not  true  that  national— 
that  is,  strategic — intelligence  cannot  be 
separated  from  tactical  intelligence. 
although  there  is  much  overlapping.  I 
say  this  first  because  both  DOD  and  the 
DCI  and  their  budget  procedures  make 
the  clear  distinction  themselves.  So  when 
we  say  that  we  cannot  separate  them, 
they  belie  it  them.selves  bv  having 
separated  it  in  their  budget  procedures. 
Further,  the  President.  ii:i  his  execu- 
tive order  on  intelligence,  has  given  the 
DCI  clear  authority  over  all  national 
intelligence,  thus  providinp  that  it  can 
in  fact  be  distinguished  from  tactical 
Intelligence 

In  any  case,  the  proposed  new  com- 
mittee merely  would  have  shared  juris- 
diction with  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services.  Thus.  Armed  Services  will  re- 
tain its  input  into  all  military  intelli- 
gence legislation  ar.d  authorization,  both 
national  and  tartical 

But  the  citizens  of  this  country  and 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States  will 
know  that  that  shared  jurisdiction  in 
this  particular  area  with  the  Armed 
Services  Committee,  in  the  case  of  the 
FBI.  with  the  Committee  on  the  Judici- 
ary, and  with  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations  In  State  Department  intelli- 
gence, will  not  mean  that  the  intelligence 
oversight  committee  to  be  established 
has  been  relieved  of  oversight  responsi- 
bility. It  will  have  concurrent  responsi- 
bility, and  in  one  committee  we  can  hold 
15  members,  17  members — however  many 
members  we  put  on  for  the  8-year  period 
in  which  it  is  now  determined  they  will 
serve — fully  and  effectively  responsible 
for  oversight. 

The  intelligence  committee  has  re- 
sulted from  a  great  deal  of  soul-search- 
ing, a  great  deal  of  earnest  negotiation 
We  feel  that  an  extraordinarily  good 
iob  has  been  done.  Not  a  sinple  Member 
who  engaged  in  those  negotiations  ever 
achieved  everything  he  wanted  or  would 
have  built  into  the  resolution  before  the 
Senate.  Everyone  entered  into  the  spirit 
of  conii.riimise.  that  everyone  had  to 
give  up  some  of  his  owm  sacred  cows. 
But  In  the  interest  of  reaching  a  broad- 
ba.sed  agreement,  we  tried  to  arrive  at  a 
consensus,  and  this  consenstis  was  ar- 
rived at. 

Certainly,  many  important  issues  were 
debated  Originally,  it  was  conceived  by 
some  Members  of  the  Senate  that  the 


intelligence  committee  should  have  prior 
knowledge  of  any  covert  activity  car- 
ried on  and.  in  a  sense,  should  have  the 
right  to  veto  it.  After  a  great  deal  of 
deliberation,  after  hearing  many  wit- 
nesses, the  Committee  on  Government 
Operations  wisely  agreed,  and  the 
iramers  of  the  compromise  retained  the 
provision  that  irovided  that  information 
always  should  be  available  to  the  intelli- 
gence oversight  committee,  but  that 
prior  approval  of  activities  would,  in  a 
sense,  make  the  oversight  committee 
ijart  and  parcel  of  the  original  decision, 
liow  can  we  exercise  oversight  if  we  are 
a  part  of  the  action  that  has  been 
taken?  So  it  was  determined  that  these 
activities  should  be  committed  to  writ- 
ing and  should  be  signed  by  a  high  offi- 
cial. The  options  that  went  into  the 
Diought  process  .should  be  committed 
to  writing  so  that  they  always  could  be 
subsequently  reviewed. 

The  Senator  from  Illinois  made  the 
point  in  those  hearings  and  in  the  delib- 
erations at  markup  that  if  something 
were  committed  to  writing,  a  proposed 
activity,  and  someone  at  high  levels  had 
to  sign  it  and  authorize  it.  many,  many 
times,  tlie  activity  would  not  even  be  en- 
gaped  m  Because,  when  you  put  some- 
thing down  in  black  and  white  and  you 
analyze  it  and  appraise  it,  some  of  these 
foolish  activities  that  were  carried  on. 
tlmt  ended  up  to  be  on  the  wrong  side  of 
the  national  interest,  would  not  be  en- 
tered into  in  the  first  place. 

But  if  the  Senate,  through  the  over- 
sight committee,  actually  approved  these 
operations  in  the  first  place,  how  could 
Congress  subsequently  have  oversight 
over  that  activity  in  which  it  shared  re- 
snonsibility''  How  could  it  then  be  in  a 
position  to  criticize  or  find  fault  with 

it? 

For  these  and  other  reasons.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  hope  that  my  distinguished  col- 
leagues who  are  not  on  the  floor  today 
w'll  have  an  opportunity  to  look  over  the 
r.ECORD  in  the  morning  and.  when  we 
vote  tomorrow,  I  hope  we  can  move  for- 
ward with  great  dispatch.  I  trust  that  the 
spirit  and  the  principle  of  the  compro- 
mise can  be  achieved  in  our  utimate  vote, 
which  I  hope  will  come  at  the  earliest 
possible  tune. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  an  article  dated  May  17.  1976, 
from  the  New  York  Times  entitled  "Mil- 
itery  Flouted  Civilians'  Rights,  Senate 
Unit  Says",  written  by  John  M.  Crewd- 
son.  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

(Prom  the  New  York  Times,  Monday, 

May  17.  19761 

Mn-n-ABY  Flouted  CrvuiANS'  Rights.  Senate 

Unit  Says — Intelligence  Agents  Accused 

OF   Ignoring   Legal   Cuebs   in   Spying   on 

DlSSEI^TEKS 

(By  John  M.  Crewdson) 
Washington,  May  16 --Military  Intellig- 
ence agents  have  violated  the  rights  of  United 
States  citizens  Ui  the  agents'  Investigations 
of  domestic  political  and  protest  groups,  and 
In  the  process  have  threatened  "to  violate 
the  traditional  and  legal  restraints  which 
govern  the  use  of  military  forces  In  the  ci- 
vilian community,"  the  staff  of  the  Senate 
Select  Committee  on  Intelligence  Activities 
has  concluded. 


During  the  middle  and  late  1960's,  the  staff 
said  tn  a  report  released  today.  Defense  De- 
partment agents,  principally  those  of  Army 
intelligence,  penetrated  and  reported  on  nu- 
merous clvl!  rights  and  antl-Vletnajn  war  or- 
ganizations, intercepted  those  groups'  radio 
communications  and  coc>perated  with  civilian 
law-enforcement  agencies  in  monitoring  the 
activities  of  private  citizens. 

REPORTS  CONFIRMED 

The  Senate  staff  termed  those  activities 
"iniproper"  and  went  or-  to  confirm  reports 
published  yesterday  in  The  New  York  Times 
indicating  that  the  Army  has  also  conducted 
active  surveillance  of  United  States  citizens 
living  m  West  Germany  and  West  Berlin 
whom  It  considered  to  be  "threats"  to  lt£ 
operations. 

Until  1968,  according  to  the  Senate  staff's 
report.  Army  commanders  In  West  Germany 
had  unilateral  authority  to  open  mall  to 
and  from  such  Individuals  and  to  subject 
them  to  wiretaps. 

Since  then,  the  West  German  Govern- 
ment has  forbidden  the  .•Vrmy  to  conduct 
such  activities,  but  the  1968  restrictions 
do  not  apply  to  the  American  sector  of 
West  Berlin  where  "mall  openings  and  wire- 
taps continued  to  be  employed  against  Amer- 
K-ans  and  groups  of  Americans,"  according 
to  the  report. 

FILES    ON    ALL    DISSENTERS 

Affidavits  from  Army  Secretarv"  Manin  R 
Hoffman  recently  filed  In  two  civil  court  cases 
show  that  Army  intelligence  officers  opened 
mall  !n  West  Berlin  as  late  as  1972.  and  the 
affidavits  carried  the  strong  implication  that 
such   practices  were   continuing   there. 

As  the  Army  was  called  upon  with  Increas- 
ing freqtiency  In  the  early  1960's  to  respond 
to  civil  disorders  the  report  said,  it  began 
what  later  became  a  "massive"  Intelligence 
collection  effort  that  eventually  produced 
files  on  "virtually  everv-  group  engaged  in 
dissent  !n  the  United  States  " 

The  military's  rationale  for  such  surveil- 
lance, the  staff  noted,  was  that,  to  enable  Its 
forces  to  respond  effectively  to  Presidential 
requests  for  assistance  !r.  times  of  civil  dis- 
order, it  was  necessary  to  learn  about  the 
goals  of  dissident  groups. 

Although  there  Is  no  statute  authorizing 
military  surveillance  of  the  political  activi- 
ties of  private  citizens,  the  report  said,  the 
Constitution  ?lves  the  Federal  Government 
the  responsibility  of  protecting  each  of  the 
states  "against  domestic  violence." 

197  1     INQUIRY-    CITED 

The  committee  staff  noted,  however,  that 
the  Senate  Subcommittee  on  Constitutional 
Rights,  which  conducted  an  extensive  In- 
vestication  of  military  Intelligence  activities 
In  1971,  had  been  "unwilling  to  Im^ply  the 
authority  to  conduct  political  s'arTelllance  of 
civilians  from  the  role  assigned  by  statute 
to  the  military  in  the  event  of  civil  disturb- 
ance." 

In  all,  the  comim.lttee  staff  estimated,  100.- 
000  individuals  and  a  "similarly  large"  num- 
ber of  domestic  organizations  were  subjected 
to  surveillance  by  Army  Intelligence  agents 
"who  were  young  and  could  easily  mix  with 
dissident  young  groups  of  all  races." 

In  addition  to  civil  rights  protests,  such 
as  the  1968  Poor  People's  March  on  Washing- 
ton, and  anti-Vietnam  war  organizations  like 
the  National  Mobilization  Committee,  Army 
agents  penetrated  a  coalition  of  church 
youth  groups,  classes  at  New  York  Univer- 
sity, a  conference  of  priests  convened  to  dis- 
cuss birth  control  and  the  late  Rev.  Martin 
Luther  King  Jr.'s  Southern  Christian  Leader- 
ship Conference. 

POSED    AS    NTWSMEN 

While  the  covert  Infiltration  of  such  orga- 
nizations was  a  principal  technique,  the  re- 
port said  Army  Intelligence  agent*  monitored 
protest  marches  and  rallies  by  posing  as 
newsmen  and  by  recruiting  civilian  Inform- 
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ers  to  work  In  the  agenta'  betialf,  before 
the  defense  department's  nationwide  intelli- 
gence collection  effort  waa  declared  to  have 
been  ended  In  1971. 

Ii'.  an  effort  rerolnlscent  of,  but  narrower 
In  scope  than  the  ••Cointelpro"  domestic 
counter-intelligence  programs  of  the  Federal 
Bureau  of  Investigation,  military  officers  and 
enlisted  men  also  set  out  to  harass  and  dis- 
rupt attempts  of  some  antiwar  groups  to 
organize  public  demonstrations,  the  report 
said. 

Among  the  Individuals  on  whom  the  crmy 
maintained  Intelligence  flies.  It  added,  were 
Dr.  King:  the  late  Whitney  M.  Young,  head 
of  the  National  Urban  League:  Julian  Bond. 
the  Oeorgla  State  legislator;  Arlo  Guthrie 
and  Joan  Baez.  folksingers;  'Jr.  Benjamin 
Spock,  the  child  care  speclali£t  and  antiwar 
activist;  and  Senator  Adial  E.  Stevenson  3d, 
democrat  of  Illinois. 

"WORST   INTSUSION" 

The  experience  of  the  late  1960s  which  the 
committee  staff  termed  "the  most  Intrusion 
that  military  Intelligence  has  ever  made  into 
the  civilian  community,"  resulted  In  the  Is- 
suance of  new  Defense  Department  directives 
that  presumably  eliminated  some  intelli- 
gence activities  against  United  States  citi- 
zens and  sharply  curtailed  others. 

The  Senate  report  pointed  out,  however, 
that  the  1971  restrictions,  while  barring  the 
collection  of  Intelligence  about  Individuals 
"unaffiliated"  with  the  military,  excepted 
from  that  prohibition  Individuals  or  groups 
that  the  Pentagon  considered  "threats"  to  Its 
operations  or  security. 

Although  the  committee  staff  said  it  had 
found  ver>'  few  apparent  violations  of  the 
1971  directive,  it  pointed  out  that  the  direc- 
tive was  an  administrative  one,  and  that 
"no  matter  how  effective  it  may  have  been 
In  the  past,  the  directive  can  be  rescinded 
or  changed  at  the  direction  of  the  Secretary 
of  Defense." 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  Mr.  President.  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  th;\t  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  It  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  TO  VITIATE  ORDER  FOR 
VOTE  ON  CLOTURE  PETITION 
TOMORROW 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  Pre.sident.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for  a 
vote  on  a  petition  of  cloture  to  occur 
tomorrow  be  vitiated. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  It  is  so  ordered.         i 


TIME  LIMITATION  AGREEMENTS- 
SENATE  RESOLUTIONS  400 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  on  tlje  amend- 
m'>nt  to  be  offered  by  Senators  Tower, 
Stennis,  and  THrRMONc,  there  be  a  time 
limitation  of  not  to  exceed  4  hours,  the 
time  to  be  equally  divided  between  the 
sponsor  of  the  amendment  and  the 
manager  of  the  bill;  that  on  one  of  the 
Taft  amendments,  there  be  a  time  limita- 
tion of  not  to  exceed  2  hours,  the  time  to 
be  equally  divided  between  the  Senator 
from  Ohio  and  the  manager  of  the  bill; 
that  on  all  other  amendments,  there  be  a 


period  of  not  to  exceed  1  hour,  with  the 
time  to  be  equally  divided  between  the 
sponsors  of  tiie  amendment  and  the 
manager  of  the  bill;  and  that  on  the  res- 
olution itself,  there  be  a  time  limitation 
of  4  hours  under  the  usual  rules  of  pro- 
cedure, the  time  to  start  Immediately. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Fan- 
nin I .  Without  objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  the 
vole  on  the  cloture  petition  has  been 
vitiated? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator is  correct. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  yield  to  the  Sena- 
tor from  Illinois. 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  as  Uie 
majority  leader  knows,  the  entire  Illi- 
nois delegation  will  be  at  Arlington 
Memorial  Cemetery  tomorrow  for  a  pe- 
riod of  about  2  hours.  Will  it  be  possible 
to  have  no  vote  scheduled  during  that 
period,  and  If  debate  has  been  llnLshed, 
that  votes  be  set  aside  until,  say  4  o'clock 
tomorrow? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  We  shall  pile  up  the 
votes,  if  need  be.  In  view  of  the  sad  cir- 
cumstance involved. 

Mr.  RIBICOFF  subsequently  said.  Mr. 
President,  I  ask  unanimous  con.sent  that 
under  the  previous  consent  agreement 
on  S.  400.  all  motions,  appeals,  points 
of  order,  be  limited  to  20  minutes,  equally 
divided. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  text  of  the  agreement  is  as  fol- 
lows: 

Ordered,  That  during  the  consideration  of 
S.  Res.  400  (Order  No.  728),  a  resolution  to 
establish  a  Standing  Committee  of  tlie  Sen- 
ate on  Intelligence  Activities,  and  for  other 
purposes,  debate  on  any  amendment  (ex- 
cept an  amendment  by  Senators  Tower, 
Stenuls,  and  Thurmond,  on  which  there 
shall  be  4  hours  debate,  and  an  amend- 
ment by  Senator  Taft,  on  which  there  shall 
r>e  a  hours  debate)  shall  be  limited  to  1 
hour,  to  be  equally  divided  and  controlled 
by  the  mover  of  such  and  the  manager  of 
the  resolution,  and  that  debate  on  any  de- 
batable motion,  appeal,  or  point  of  order 
which  Is  submitted  or  on  which  the  Chair 
entertains  debate  shall  be  limited  to  20  min- 
ute*, to  be  equally  divided  and  controlled  by 
the  mover  of  such  and  the  manager  of  the 
resolution:  Provided.  That  In  the  event  the 
manager  of  the  resolution  Is  In  favor  of 
any  such  amendment,  debatable  motion,  ap- 
peal, or  point  of  order,  the  time  In  opposi- 
tion thereto  shall  be  controlled  by  the 
Minority  Leader  or  his  designee:  Provided 
further.  That  no  amendment  that  Is  not  ger- 
mane to  the  provisions  of  the  said  resolu- 
tion shrll  be  received. 

Orderei  further.  That  on  the  question  of 
agreeing  to  the  said  resolution,  debate  shall 
be  limited  to  4  hours,  to  be  equally  divided 
and  controlled,  respectively,  by  the  Majority 
and  Minority  Leaders,  or  their  designee.?: 
Provided,  That  the  Senators,  or  either  of 
them,  may.  from  the  time  under  their  con- 
trol on  agreeing  to  the  said  resolution,  allot 
additional  time  to  any  Senator  during  the 
consideration  of  any  amendment,  debatable 
motion,  appeal,  or  point  of  order. 


sent  that  when  the  Senate  completes  its 
business  today,  it  stand  in  adjournmeiit 
until  the  hour  of  10  o'clock  tomorrow 
morning;  and  that  no  later  tlian  the 
hour  of  11  o'clock  tomorrow  moniing, 
the  Senate  will  return  to  the  pending 
business. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Without 
objection,  it  Ls  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr  President,  I  wish 
to  speak  to  the  pending  Stennis-Tower 
amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  WiU  the 
Senator  from  Minnesota  suspend? 

Who  yields  time? 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
the  distinguished  floor  manager  If  he 
will  yield  to  me  such  time  as  I  may  re- 
quire— 15  minutes? 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  I  am  pleased  to  yield 
15  minutes  to  the  Senator  from  Minne- 
sota. 


ORDER  FOR   ADJOCRNMENT  UNTIL 
10   AM    TOMORROW 

Mr.    MANSFIELD.    Mr    President,   on 
my  own  initiative,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 


PROPOSED   STANDING   COMMITTEE 
ON  INTELLIGENCE  ACTIVITIES 

The  Senate  continued  with  the  con- 
sideration of  the  resolution  (S  Res  400" 
to  establish  a  Standing  Committee  of 
the  Senate  on  Intelligence  Activities, 
and  for  other  purposes. 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President,  the 
Stemils-Tower  amendment  would  delete 
from  the  jurisdiction  of  the  oversight 
committee  which  we  seek  to  create  ap- 
proximately 80  percent  of  the  Nation's 
intelligence  budget  The  ovei-whelming 
proportion  of  the  activities  of  this  Na- 
tion in  the  intelligence  field  would  be 
outside  the  jurisdiction  of  the  new  com- 
mittee. The  amendment  proposes  to 
delete  from  the  jurisdiction  of  the  new 
committee  all  of  the  Defense  intelli- 
gence activity.  That  would  mean  the 
Defense  Intelligence  Agency,  the  Na- 
tional Security  Agency,  and  joint  pro- 
grams with  the  CIA.  It  seems  to  me  that 
the  arguments  for  turning  that  amend- 
ment down  and  including  these  activi- 
ties within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  new 
committee  under  the  terms  of  the  Can- 
non resolution  are  overwhelming.  First 
of  all.  the  abuses  that  we  have  uncovered 
In  the  15  months  of  tlie  work  of  our  com- 
mittee have  shown  th.it  there  Ixave  been 
as  many  abuses  committed  by  the.se 
agencies  as  by  the  agencies  that  would 
remain  within  the  Jurisdiction  of  the 
new  committee,  the  CIA  and  the  FBI 

The  DIA  played  a  role  in  covert  action. 
One  of  tlie  classic  examples  of  mis- 
guided, counterproductive,  and,  I  think. 
Inexcusable  covert  actions  that  we  found 
was  so-called  Track  2  In  Chile.  Track  2 
was  the  strategy  ordered  personally  by 
the  President,  under  Instructions  to  go 
around  the  InstitutioiLs  that  exist  for 
intelligence  decisions  in  thus  country. 
and  the  CIA  going  directly  to  the  DIA 
operatives  In  Chile.  The  idea  behind 
Track  2  was.  stripped  to  its  essentials,  to 
depose  Mr.  Allende.  who  was  the  duly 
elected  President  of  Chile  One  of  the 
things  tiiat  was  decided  in  Track  2  was 
that  a  General  Schneider,  who  was  a 
constitutionalist  and  therefore  refased 
to  cooperate  in  the  attempt  to  overthrow 
President  Allende  by  a  coup  to  he  re- 
moved because  he  Insisted  on  complying 
with  the  constitutional  requirements  of 
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the  government  that  he  took  an  oath  of 
office  to  uphold. 

Of  course  that  effort,  although  we  had 
not  intended  it  that  way,  led  indirectly 
to  the  assa.ssination  of  General  Schneider 
becaase.  while  being  abducted.  General 
Schneider  was  assassinated. 

That  one  example,  it  seems  to  me, 
stands  as  a  classic  example  of  a  mis- 
guided, poorly  conceived,  immoral  and 
counterproductive  tactic  of  the  kind  that 
shames  this  country.  It  Is  counterpro- 
ductive in  terms  of  our  relatioiiship  not 
onlv  with  Chile,  where  it  led  our  respon- 
sibility Indirectly  for  the  present  repres- 
sive and  terrorist  administration  wh'ch 
runs  Chile,  but  also  it  has  humUiatcd  us 
in  the  eyes  of  Latin  America. 

Another  agency  that  would  be  exempt 
under  the  proposed  amendment  i.s  NSA, 
the  National  Security  Agency.  There  was 
a  separate  report  put  out  by  our  commit- 
tee on  the  activities  of  NSA.  It  was  this 
agency  that  had  a  watch  list  on  1,600 
Innocent  Americans,  and  established  an 
operation  called  "Shamrock,"  which 
read  all  of  the  cable  traffic  out  of  the 
city  of  New  York,  none  of  it  comply- 
ing with  the  requirement  for  a  court 
warrant. 

Mr.  President,  in  addition  to  the  report 
put  out  by  the  committee,  there  was  in 
this  Sunday's  New  York  Times  Magazine 
an  article  entitled  "Big  Ear  or  Big 
Brother?"  by  David  Kahn.  spelling  out 
the  broad  range  of  abuse.s  interfering 
with  con.stitutional  and  legal  rights  of 
the  American  people  conducted  for  sev- 
eral vears  and  with  practically  no  limits 
whatsoever    by    the    National    Security 

AcGncv. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  thai 
article  be  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

[Prom  The  New  York  Times  Magazine 

May  16,  19761 

Big  Ear  or  Big  Brother? 

(NoTi:  -  David  Kahn.  as.slstant  professor  of 
Journalism   at   New   York    University.  Is  the 
author  of  "The  Codebreakers"! 
(By  David  Kahnl 

Room  6610  at  the  State  Department  Is  a 
warren  of  wlndowless  oftices  with  a  special 
cipher  lock  on  the  door  Scrambler  telet>T>e- 
wTlters  shielded  by  special  walls  so  that 
none  of  their  radiation  can  escape  tick  c^-> 
-I  stream  of  material.  Another  door  bars  an 
"inner  area  to  all  but  perhaps  5  percent  of 
the  offlciAls  at  State  This  I.s  the  LDX  room— 
long-dlfitance  Xerox.  Here,  the  scourlngs  of 
the  plobe's  electronic  environment  flood  In. 

The  environment  Is  heavy  with  traffic— 
the  ciidahdidah  of  Soviet  Army  radiograms 
in  code  or  In  clear;  the  buzzlnf:?  of  foreign 
air-defense  radar?:  the  whines  of  high-speed 
radlo-teletype^T'tP'  circuits  carrylr.p  diplo- 
matic dispatches;  the  bleeps  of  mlssUe  te- 
lemetry the  hums  of  the  computer-data 
links  of  multinational  corporations;  the 
plain  language  of  ordlnnry  radio  messages; 
the  chiming  sing-song  of  scrambled  speech 
Moving  on  these  varied  chan::els  may  be 
Soviet  orders  to  transfer  a  replment  from 
one  poist  to  another:  Chinese  Air  Force  pUots 
complaining  dnrlne  a  practice  flight  about 
rteflclencles  in  their  equipment;  Saudi 
Arabian  dlrlomats  reporting  home  from  a 
meetlnr  of  OPEC  Tens  of  thousands  of  such 
me'=;sapes  are  Intercepted  dally  around  the 
world    and    beamed    to    a    complex    at    Fort 


Meade,  Md  ,  for  decoding  and  relaying  tc 
the  State  Department  and.  slmultaneoxisly, 
to  the  White  House,  the  Defense  Depart- 
ment and  the  C.I. A 

The  tall,  bespectacled  Air  Force  general 
.-at  down  behind  a  table  In  the  high,  colon- 
naded Caucus  Room  of  the  Old  Senate  Office 
Building.  Television  focused  Its  dazzling 
lights  upon  him  and  recorded  hU  gestures. 
Two  business-suited  aides  pulled  up  their 
chairs  on  either  side  of  him.  Before  him  sat 
the  members  of  the  Senate's  Select  Com- 
mittee on  Intelligence  A  pavel  banged,  and 
the  hearing  began. 

I:i  appearance,  the  event  resembled  the 
start  of  thousands  of  Congressional  hearings 
What  dl.»tlngulshed  this  one.  last  Oct.  29. 
was  that,  for  the  first  time,  the  head  of  the 
largest  and  most  secretive  of  all  American 
intelligence  organs  had  emerged  from  ob- 
scurity to  describe  some  of  his  agency's  work 
and  respond  to  charges  that  it  had  Invaded 
Americans'  privacy.  The  big  ofBcer  was  Lieut 
Oen.  Lew  Allen  Jr..  current  director  of  the 
National  Security  Agency,  N.S.A.  is  America's 
phantom  ear.  And  sometimes  it  has  eaves- 
dropped on  the  wrong  things. 

In  addition  to  sucking  up  and  disgorging 
Its  dallv  load  of  intercepts  from  abroad,  the 
NS.A.  had  improperly  eavesdropped  on  the 
conversations  of  many  Americans,  such  as 
the  antiwar  protesters  Ben.lamln  Spock  and 
Jane  Fonda  and  the  Rev.  R,alph  Abernathy, 
succe-^or  to  Dr.  Martin  Luther  King  Jr.,  cur- 
rent director  of  the  National  Bureau  of 
Narcotics  and  Dangeroiis  Drugs  and  other 
Government  agencies,  Its  vast  technological 
c.^pabllltle6  had  Inv.ided  the  domestic  field, 
which  they  were  never  Intended  to  do  The 
committee  wanted  to  know  about  an  N.S.A 
activity  dubbed  the  "watch  list." 

General  .Allen  testified  that.  In  the  earlv 
60's  domestic  law-enforcement  agencies 
asked  the  NSA  for  Information  on  Ameri- 
can citizens  traveling  to  Cuba.  The  assign- 
ment he  said.  wa.s  reviewed  by  "competent 
external  authorltv"— two  Attornevs  General 
and  a  Secretary  of  Defense.  All  approved  It. 
and  the  Idea  of  using  the  N.S.A  for  such 
purpo.ses  spread  rapidly  through  the  Gov- 
ernment nie  drug  bureau  submitted  the 
names  of  450  Americans  and  3.000  foreigners 
whose  communications  it  wanted  the  N.S  A. 
to  watch  The  F.B  I  put  in  a  list  of  more 
than  l.ono  American  and  1.700  foreign  In- 
dividuals and  groups.  The  Central  Intelli- 
gence Agencv.  the  Defense  Department  and 
the  Secret  Service  also  submitted  watch 
lists.  Altogether,  General  Allen  said,  rome 
1  6^50  .American  names  were  on  the  lists,  and 
the  N.SA.  Issued  about  3.900  reports  on 
them. 

But  all  this  Is  over,  he  said:  he  personally 
abolished  the  "watch  list"  when  he  tool- 
over  the  apency  In  1973. 

The  general's  a.ssurance  did  Mttle  to  over- 
come the  committee's  overall  concern— and 
that  of  many  other  American'-  For  both 
prior  to  and  since  that  hearing  disclosure.- 
in  Congress  and  elsewhere  have  Indicated 
a  multlfaceted  practice  of  using  the  N.S  A 
m   ways  that   threaten   American  freedoms. 

For  instance: 

The  N  S.A.  persuaded  three  major  cable 
romnanles  to  turn  over  to  It  much  of  their 
traSic  overseas  It  was  partly  through  this 
operation  code-nam^d  Shamrock,  that  the 
N  S  A  complied  with  the  "writch  list"  asslcn- 
ment  At  one  cmce,  the  NSA.  man  would 
show  up  between  5  A.M.  and  8  A.M..  pick  up 
the  foreign  messages  sorted  out  for  him  by 
companv  emplovees  (who  were  said  to  have 
been  paid  f50  a  week  for  their  cooperation), 
microfilm  them  and  hand  them  back.  Wt\en 
mes.sa(_'ep  began  to  move  on  tape,  the  N.S.A. 
pot  them  In  that  form.  The  agency  took  some 
150,000  m^'ssaees  a  month.  90  percent  of 
them  In  New  York,  and  thousands  of  these 
were  distributed  to  other  Crovernment 
bodies.  Congress  got  wind  of  Shamrock,  how- 


ever, and  a  year  ago,  after  28  years  and  mil- 
lions of  private  telegrams.  Secretary  of  De- 
fense James  R.  Schles:nger  had  to  terminate 
the  operation. 

A  previous  N.S  .A  director,  co-signed  the 
iiotorlon-  plan  of  'White  Hnuse  aide  Tom 
C  Huston  to  penetrate  organizations  con- 
sidered security  threats  by  the  Nixon  Ad- 
ministration. The  agency  furnished  Huston 
with  several  suggestions:  one  of  them  seems 
U)  have  been  to  let  the  N£.A,  eavesdrop 
on  domestic  American  communications 
Huston  conceded  that  the  plan  wotild  use 
"clearly  Illegal"  techniques.  But  the  N£_A. 
has  acknowledged  that  It  "didn't  consider 
.  .  at  the  time"  whether  Its  proposal  was 
legal  or  not.  The  Huston  plan  was  never  Im- 
plemented, but,  said  the  Senate  Watergate 
Committee,  the  "memorandum  indicates 
that  the  N£A.  D.I-A.  (E>efense  Intelligence 
Ag^ncy^  CJ.A.  and  the  military  services 
basically  supported  the  Huston  recommenda- 
tions " 

Former  President  Nixon  acknowledged  in 
a  recent  deposition  to  the  Senate  Intelligence 
Committee  that  he  had  used  the  N.S  A  to 
Intercept  -American  nonvolce  commtm.lca- 
tions.  He  said  he  wanted  to  discover  the 
source  of  leaks  from  the  siAfTs  of  the  Na- 
tional Security  Council  and  the  Joint  Chiefs 
of  Staff 

The  agency  is  said  to  have  pa-s-sed  reports 
on  what  prominent  Americans  were  dolnc 
and  saying  abroad  directly  to  Presldentj; 
Johnson,  and  Nixon.  Once,  for  example,  the 
agency  informed  Johnson  that  a  group  of 
Texas  businessmen  Involved  in  private  neg".- 
tlatlonr,  in  the  Middle  East  had  claimed  a 
close  relationship  with  him  to  improve  their 
bargaining  position 

Two  Stanford  University  computer  scien- 
tists have  recently  accused  the  N.S.A  of  pro- 
moting its  own  Interests  at  the  expense  c'. 
the  public's  m  a  standard  cipher  proposed 
by  the  Government  lor  computer  networks 
At  issvie  is  the  key  that  would  afTord  secrecy 
between  pairs  of  users  The  scientists  ac- 
cuse the  N.S.A.  of  maneuvering  to  get  In- 
dustry to  accept  a  key  that,  wl-.ile  too  com- 
plex for  rival  bvismesses  to  try  to  solve  would 
be  susceptible  of  cracking  by  the  N.S.A  s  su- 
perior capaOilines.  That  would  permit  the 
acency  to  raid  the  economic  data  flowing  into 
the  computer  network,  and  to  penetrate 
personal-data  files  enciphered  for  security. 

In  the  whole  area  of  eccnomlc  intelligence. 
N.S.A,  interception  ha.s  been  developing  rap- 
idly. The  House  Intelligence  Committee,  .n 
Its  report,  expressed  concern  over  the  result- 
ant ■■.ntruaion  .  .  .  into  the  privacy  of  in- 
ternational communications  of  U.S.  citizens 
and  organizations." 

At  the  root  of  General  Allen  s  appearance 
bef.,re  the  Senate  Intelligence  Committee. 
and  of  the  entire  Congressional  investigation 
of  the  N.S.A.  lay  the  question;  Who  author- 
ized these  abu-ses?  What  was  there  about  the 
agen::ys  legal  basis  that  permitted  It  to  in- 
vade privacy  at  the  request  of  other  Govern- 
ment agencies — and  with  so  little  qualm? 
Wa.s  tiie  final  authority  the  President's — 
and.  in  that  case,  was  he  not  armed  with 
powers  to  play  Big  Brother  'oeyond  the  worst 
imaginings   of   the   recent    pasf 

"[The  N.S.A. '8)  capability  to  monitor  any- 
thing .  .  .  cotUd  be  turned  around  on  the 
American  people,"  said  the  committee's 
chairman.  Senator  Prank  Church.  "And  no 
American  would  have  any  privacy  left.  There 
would  be  no  place  to  hide.  If  a  dictator 
ever  took  charge  in  this  country,  the  tech- 
nological capability  that  the  Intelligence 
community  has  given  the  Government  could 
enable  It  to  Impose  total  tyranny." 

How  essential  to  the  nation's  security  Is 
the  National  Security  Agency?  How  can  a 
balance  be  struck  between  the  legitimate 
needs  It  serves  and  the  freedoms  It  has 
shown  Itself  capable  of  tindermlnlng^  How 
did  the  whole  problem  originate'' 
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signals  aitclUgence  reaches  back  In  Amer- 
ica to  the  founding  dafs  of  the  Republic. 
But  It  matured  only  In  World  War  I.  with 
the  widespread  use  of  radio.  During  World 
War  II.  It  became  the  nation's  most  Im- 
portant mearLB  of  gathering  secret  informa- 
tion. When  the  Iron  Curtain  clanged  down, 
the  United  States  wanted  to  preserve  these 
extraordinary  capabilities.  In  1952.  President 
Truman  Issued  a  directive  treuosforming  the 
Armed  Forces  Security  Agency,  the  Inter- 
servlce  arm  for  signal  Intelligence,  into  the 
National  Security  Agency,  serving  all  branch- 
es of  government. 

Therein  lay  the  first  pitfall.  Unlike  the 
CI. A.,  In  which  all  Intelligence  functions 
were  centralized  In  1947,  the  N.S.A.  was  not 
formed  by  act  of  Congress,  with  a  legislative 
charter  deflnlng  the  limits  of  its  mission. 
ITie  cryptologic  empire  has  only  a  Presiden- 
tial directive  as  Its  legal  base.  So  shadowy 
has  been  the  N.S.A.'8  e.\lstence,  however,  that 
the  text  of  the  seven-page  directive  has  never 
been  made  public. 

This  obsession  with  secrecy  la  well  reflect- 
ed by  the  agency's  headquarters.  At  the  edge 
of  Fort  Meade,  Just  off  the  Washington-Bal- 
timore Parkway.  It  Is  ringed  by  a  double 
chain-link  fence  topped  by  barbed  wire  with 
six  strands  of  electrified  wire  between  them. 
Marines  guard  the  four  gate.s.  Inside  lie  a 
modern,  three-story  square- A -shaped  struc- 
ture and,  within  its  arms,  a  boxy  nine-story 
building.  From  the  latter,  In  particular,  ema- 
nates a  chill  Impersonality,  quite  different 
from  the  fiashlness  of  CI. A.  headquarters  In 
McLean,  Va.  Topped  by  a  frieze  of  antennas, 
the  only  sign  of  life  a  plume  of  white  steam 
rising  from  the  roof,  the  afternoon  sun 
gleaming  off  Its  glassy  facade,  It  stares  bleak- 
ly south,  toward  Wa.'?hlngton.  the  White 
House,  and  the  centers  of  national  power. 

All  around  sprawl  the  vast  macadam  park- 
ing lots  for  the  20.000  employees  who  work 
there.  They  have  passed  some  of  the  most 
rigorous  security  testa  In  the  Government, 
but  they  may  be  fired  merely  on  a  suspicion. 
They  are  enjoined  from  talking  even  to  their 
spouses  about  their  work.  And  Inside  the 
building  they  axe  physically  restricted  as 
well.  The  colored  badge  each  of  them  wears 
tells  the  patrolling  Marine  guards  Into  which 
areas  they  may  and  may  not  go. 

Their  work  Is  of  two  kinds.  Some  of  them 
protect  American  communications.  They  de- 
vise cryptoeystema.  They  contract  for  cipher 
niachlnes.  .sometimes  Imposing  performance 
standards  so  high  and  tolerances  so  close 
that  suppliers  quit  in  desp>alr.  They  promul- 
gate cryptologic  doctrine  to  ensure  that  the 
procedures  of.  say,  the  State  Department  do 
not  compromise  the  messages  of  E>efense. 
But  the  main  Job  Is  SIOTNT — signal  Intelli- 
gence— listening  In.  To  do  all  Its  wurl:,  the 
NBA.  alone  spends  about  $1  billion  a  year 
The  agency  also  disposes  of  about  80.000 
servicemen  and  civilians  around  the  world, 
who  serve  In  the  cryptologic  agencies  of  the 
Army.  Navy  and  Air  Force  but  stand  under 
N.S  A.  control,  and  If  these  agencies  and 
other  collateral  costs  are  Included,  the  total 
spent  could  well  amount  to  $15  billion. 

The  N  S.A.'s  place  on  the  organizational 
chart  is  ambiguous:  It  Is  "within  but  not 
a  part  of"  the  Defense  Department.  The 
Secretary  of  Defense  merely  serves  as  the 
"executive  agent"  of  the  President  In  carry- 
ing out  the  functions  assigned  to  the  agency. 
It  Is  not  subordinate  to  the  C.I.A.,  but  lt» 
director  sits  on  the  United  Sates  Intelligence 
Board,  the  intelligence  community's  steer- 
ing committee,  whose  chairman  Is  the  Direc- 
tor of  Central  Intelligence — the  C.I.A.  chief. 
The  N.S.A  dlrertjir  Is  always  a  three-star 
general  or  admiral  (The  deputy  director 
must  be  a  career  cryptologlst. )  The  Presi- 
dent appoints  the  director,  rotating  among 
the  thre«  .services,  which  get  85  percent  of 
Its  output.  The  seven  directors  before  Gen- 
eral Allen  held  the  Job  for  an  average  of 
three  and  a  half  years  each. 


The  agency's  orders — Truman's  1952  direc- 
tive— are  to  "obtain  foreign  Intelligence  from 
foreign  communications  or  foreign  electronic 
signals."  General  Allen  Is  said  to  have  told 
the  House  Intelligence  Committee.  The  agen- 
cy can  be  remarkably  successful. 

"Most  collection  agencies  give  ua  history. 
The  N.S.A.  Is  giving  us  the  present,"  said 
Lieut.  Gen.  Daniel  O.  Graham,  a  former 
head  of  the  Pentagon's  Defense  Intelligence 
Agency  (D.I.A  ).  "Spies  take  too  long  to  get 
Information  to  you,  | satellite]  photographs 
as  well.  N.S  A.  Is  Intercepting  things  as  they 
happen.  N.S.A.  will  tell  you.  'They're  about 
to  launch  a  missile.  .  .  .  The  missile  Is 
launched'  We  know  In  five  minutes  that  a 
missile  has  been  launched.  This  kind  of  In- 
telligence iB  critical  to  the  warning  busi- 
ness." 

During  the  Strategic  Arms  Limitation 
Talks  (SALT)  of  1972.  the  N.S.A.  reported 
on  the  precise  Soviet  negotiating  position 
and  on  the  Russian  worries.  "It  was  abso- 
lutely critical  stuff,"  said  one  high  Intel- 
ligence officer.  U'he  Information  was  pasted 
back  quickly  to  the  American  diplomats,  who 
maneuvfc.ed  with  It  so  effectively  that  they 
came  home  with  the  agreement  not  to  build 
an  antlballlstlc  missile  defense  system. 
"That's  the  sort  of  thing  that  pays  tlSJi's 
wages  for  a  year."  the  officer  siitd. 

In  1973,  large  antennas  appeared  in  satel- 
lite photographs  of  Somalia,  which  lies  east 
of  Ethiopia  on  the  Indian  Ocean  They 
looked  like  Soviet  models.  But  not  until 
the  NSA.  had  learned  where  the  anten- 
nas' signals  were  going  to  and  coming  from 
was  the  Government  certain  that  the  Rus- 
sians, who  had  been  kicked  out  of  Egypt, 
had  moved  their  military  advisers  into  So- 
malia In  force  and  were  controlling  their 
warships  In  the  Indian  Ocean  from  there. 

Examples  like  these  made  General  Allen's 
task  a  little  ea.sier  when  he  appeared  be- 
fore the  Senate  Intelligence  Conunlttee. 
Senator  Walter  F.  Mondale.  the  Minnesota 
liberal,  told  the  general.  "The  performance 
of  your  staff  and  yourself  before  the  commit- 
tee Is  perhaps  the  most  impressive  presenta- 
tion that  we  have  had  And  I  consider  your 
agency  and  your  work  to  be  possibly  the 
single  most  Important  source  of  intelligence 
for  this  nation." 

Senator  Church  concurred.  "We  have  a 
romantic  attachment  to  the  days  of  Mata 
Harl  that  dies  very  hard.  The  public  has  the 
impression  that  spies  are  the  most  Imptort- 
aut  source  of  information,  but  that  is  defi- 
nitely not  so.  The  more  authoritarian  the 
Government  being  penetrated,  the  less  re- 
liable the  Information  derived  from  secret 
agents.  In  the  Soviet  Union  and  other  Com- 
munist countries,  the  penetrations  are  like- 
ly to  be  short-lived  and  the  Information  lim- 
ited. But  Information  obtainable  through 
technical  means  constitutes  the  largest  body 
of  Intelligence  available  to  us,  except  by  overt 
means." 

And,  he  might  have  added,  the  most  reli- 
able. It  Is  free  of  the  suspicion  that  blights 
a  spy's  reports:  Is  he  a  double  agent?  Photo- 
graphs from  satellites  also  provide  data  as 
hard  as  can  be.  but.  as  Schl-^slnger  once  re- 
marked, "nobody  has  ever  been  able  to  photo- 
graph Intentions" 

On  the  other  hand,  communications  intel- 
ligence Is  far  more  easily  Jeopardized  than 
other  forms  of  information  gathering.  If  a 
Government  merely  suspects  that  Its  com- 
munications are  compromised,  It  does  not 
have  to  hunt  down  any  spies  or  traitors — 
It  can  simply  change  codes  And  this  will  cur 
off  Information  not  from  Just  one  man  but 
from  a  whole  network.  That  Is  why  the  Gov- 
ernment Is  so  hypersensitive  to  any  public 
mention  of  the  N.S  A.'s  work.  When  President 
FVrd  last  September  refused  to  send  classi- 
fied material  to  the  House  Intelligence  Com- 
mittee after  It  made  public  four  apparently 
Innocuous  word.-i — "and  greater  communica- 
tions security" — It  was  because  of  fears  that 


the  words  would  reveal  to  the  Egyptians,  to 
whom  they  referred,  that  the  United  States 
had  pierced  deeply  enough  Into  their  com- 
munications to  detect  Important  changes 
When  last  February  he  invoked  executive 
privilege  for  private  firms  to  keep  them  from 
furnishing  Information  to  a  House  commit- 
tee looking  into  Government  Interception 
of  private  telegraph  and  teletypewriter  mes- 
sages. It  was  also  for  fear  of  compromising 
N.S.A.  procedures. 

In  doing  Its  work,  the  agency  doesn't  Just 
tune  up  Its  receivers  and  go  out  hunting  for 
codes  to  break.  It  gets  Its  assignments  from 
other  elements  of  the  Government.  They  tell 
the  United  States  Intelligence  Board  what 
Information  they  need  that  the  N.S.A.  can 
probably  provide.  After  board  approval,  the 
Director  of  Central  Intelligence  levies  the 
requirements  upon  the  N.S.A.  Typical  assign- 
ments might  be  to  locate  and  keep  track  of 
all  the  divisions  of  the  Chinese  Army,  to 
determine  the  range  and  trajectory  of  Soviet 
ICBM's,  to  ascertain  the  characteristics  of 
radars  around  East  Berlin.  In  all  of  these, 
the  first  step  Is  to  seek  out  the  relevant 
foreign  transmissions. 

Some  of  the  Intercepts  come  from  N.S.A. 
teams  In  American  embassies.  Tlie  team  In 
Moeoow  has  been  spectacularly  successful — 
at  least  before  the  Russians  began  flooding 
the  building  with  low-Intensity  microwave 
radiation.  It  had  picked  up  the  conversations 
between  Soviet  leaders  In  their  radiotele- 
phone-equipped automobiles  aiid  other  offi- 
cials in  the  Kremlin. 

More  Intercepts  come  from  special  satel- 
lites In  space  called  "ferrets"  Swinging  si- 
lently over  the  broad  steppes  and  scattered 
cities  of  the  Communist  world,  or  floating 
permanently  above  the  golden  deserts  and 
strategic  gulfs  of  the  Middle  East,  these  giant 
squat  cylinders  tape-record  every  electric 
whisper  on  their  target  frequencies.  These 
they  spew  out  upon  command  to  American 
ground  stations. 

Most  radio  Intercepts  come  from  manned 
Intercept  posts  Some  of  these  are  airborne 
The  Air  Force  patrols  the  edges  of  the  Com- 
munist bloc  with  radio  reconnaissance  air- 
planes, such  as  the  supersonic  SR-7I.  the  EC-- 
135,  and  the  EC-121.  which  carries  a  crew 
of  30  and  six  tons  of  electronic  eqiilpment. 
These  planer  concentrate  not  on  comm\mlca- 
tlons  Intelligence  (COMTNT)  but  on  the  sec- 
ond branch  of  signals  intelligence — elec- 
tronics Intelligence,  or  ELINT. 

ELINT  plays  an  Important  role  In  modern 
war.  Suppose  the  Air  Force  were  to  send  a 
bomber  force  against  Mo.scow.  Soviet  radars 
would  detect,  the  force  and  report  it-s  range 
direction  and  speed,  enabling  their  fighters 
to  attack  To  delay  this,  the  Americans  wouh! 
have  to  Jam  the  radars,  or  "spoof"  them^ 
I.e..  emit  counterfeit  pulses  that  would  in- 
dicate a  false  position  and  speed  for  the 
bombers.  But  to  to  do  this,  the  Air  Force 
would  first  have  to  know  the  frequency, 
pulse  rate,  wave  form  and  other  character- 
istics of  the  Russian  radars.  That  explalnv 
why.  In  fiscal  1974,  according  to  a  report  of 
the  Center  for  National  Security  Studies  li. 
Washington,  the  Air  Force  flew  at  least  38.000 
hours  of  ELINT  flights — better  than  a  hun- 
dred hours  a  day— dissecting  radar  signals 
with  oscilloscopes  and  other  electronic 
means  The  game  Is  not  without  lt,s  risk? 
No  nation  leaves  all  Its  radars  turned  on  all 
the  time.  So  the  planes  sometimes  dart  to- 
ward the  country's  territory  They  hope  the 
target  will  turn  on  Its  more  secret  radars 
The  danger,  particularly  at  a  time  of  Inter- 
national tension.  Is  that  the  target  will  talie 
the  tease  for  the  real  thing  and  start  World 
War  ni. 

Other  N.S.A. -directed  posts  lurk  In  the 
depths  of  the  sea,  aboard  submarines  in  the 
Navy's  Holystone  program.  This  seeks,  amonp 
other  things,  to  "fingerprint"  the  acoustics 
of  Soviet  uilsalle  submarines  Aboard  the 
Holystone  submarine  Oato,  when  it  collided 
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with  a  Russian  sub  In  the  Barents  Sea  In 
1969,  were  eight  sailors  working  for  the 
Navy's  N.S. A. -related  security  group.  The 
Navy  also  used  to  have  nine  noncombatant 
siu-face  ships  collecting  .-^Ignal  Intelligence. 
But  after  the  Liberty  was  strafed  by  Israeli 
forces  during  the  Six-Day  War  of  1967  and 
the  Pueblo  was  captured  by  the  North  Ko- 
reans, It  decommissioned  this  mode 

The  vast  majority  of  the  manned  posts  are 
fixed  on  the  ground.  They  ring  the  Soviet 
Union  and  China — clusters  of  low  huts 
huddling  on  a  du.sty  plain  or  In  the  foothills 
of  some  remote  Karakoram.  In  Turkey,  they 
uestle  close  to  the  Rus.slan  underbelly.  The 
post  at  the  Black  Sea  port  of  Slnop — the  an- 
cient Slnope,  which  centuries  ago  colonized 
the  shores  of  the  Euxlne — strains  to  hear 
Soviet  voices  At  Okinawa,  the  antenna  field 
cobwebs  a  mountainside. 

But  much  of  the  Interception  is  done  by 
servicemen.  Earphones  clamped  to  their 
heads,  they  hear  the  staccato  of  Russian 
Morse:  One  Soviet  Army  post  reports  the 
movement  of  half  a  dozen  trucks  to  another 
Other  messages  are  In  cipher.  On  a  voice  cir- 
cuit, soldiers  can  be  heard  talking  on 
maneuvers. 

During  moments  of  tension,  the  routine 
changes.  Transmitters  wU!  vanish  from  their 
usual  points  on  the  dial  Station  call  signs 
will  cease  following  their  normal  pattern  of 
changes  Yet  this  Is  when  Information  Is 
most  needed.  The  monitors  hunch  over  their 
radio  sets  as  they  hunt  up  and  down  the 
frequency  spectrum  for  their  target  trans- 
mitter. They  can  recognize  him  by  peculiar- 
ities In  sending  or  by  the  tone  of  his  trans- 
mitter. One  may  sound  like  dowdy-dowdow. 
another  like  doodee-doodee  One  may  .«;ound 
as  If  he's  sending  from  Inside  a  can;  another 
may  let  his  frequency  slide  up  two  or  three 
kilohertz  during  a  message 

They  type  out  their  Intercepts  on  four-ply 
carbon  paper  and  pa.ss  thewi  back  to  the 
analysts  These  men  graph  message  routing 
to  deduce  organizational  rel.^tlonshlps  They 
monitor  traffic  \oiume  f  t  an  upsurge  that 
might  Indicate  unusual  activity.  They  ex- 
tract from  the  message  content  Indications 
of  equipment  capabilities,  unit  mnra'.e, 
names  and  characteristics  of  commanders. 
And  they  send  the  me'j^afes  In  cipher  back 
to  the  cryptanalysts. 

These  are  the  aces,  the  shamans,  of  the 
rommunlcatlons  Intelligence  bu.slness.  They 
are  the  descendants  of  the  niffed  divines  and 
mathematirtiins  who  broke  cixJes  In  cur- 
tained. candle-Ut  black  chambers  t/i  further 
The  grand  de.^lpns  of  their  absolute  monarchs. 
The  N  S  A  's  modern  Merlins  work  In  large 
open  spaces  filled  with  rows  of  pray  Fteel 
desks.  They  pore  over  preen-strlped  sheets, 
tap  on  computer  terminals  print  lett-crs  with 
filored  pencils  In  rows  and  columns  on  cross- 
ruled  paper,  sip  coffee,  confer.  Their  successes 
liecome  the  agency's  most  Jealou.'^.ly  guarded 
secrets. 

They  succeed,  however,  mainly  with  the 
ciphers  of  third-world  countries  and  with  the 
iijwer-level  ciphers  of  major  powers  Under- 
developed nations  have  neither  the  money 
nor  the  expert!"*  to  secure  their  messages 
from  American — and  Russian — exposure 
Anyhow,  they  mainly  want  to  keep  things 
Dfcret  from  their  neighbors  —  PaJ-;lst,in  from 
India,  Egypt  from  Israel,  Argentina  from 
Chile.  So  they  buy  commercially  available 
cipher  machine:  But  N.S  A.  cr5T3tanalyst.=  , 
backed  up  by  probably  the  largest  concentra- 
tion of  computers  under  one  roof  In  the 
world,  some  of  them  perhaps  a  generation  or 
two  ahead  of  any  others  in  existence,  can 
'  ften  beat  these. 

The  major  powers,  on  the  other  hand,  use 
."lachlnes  tr)  generate  ciphers  so  strong  that. 
even  given  a  cryptogram  and  Its  plaintext, 
and  all  the  world's  computers  of  this  and 
the  next  generation,  a  cryptanalyst  would 
•  fed  f-entur1es  to  reconstruct  the  cryptosys- 
tem  and  use  the  reconstruction  to  read  the 


next  message  The  N.S.A..  In  other  words,  can- 
not get  the  most  desirable  communications 
Intelligence — the  high-level  messages  of  the 
Soviet  Union  and  Communist  China  (The 
SALT  coup  was  partly  the  result  of  a  Soviet 
enciphering  error. )  Worse,  the  area  in  which 
cryptanalysts  may  expect  success  is  shrink- 
ing. The  main  reason  is  the  declining  cost 
of  computation.  This  Is  falling  by  50  percent 
every  five  years;  the  most  obvious  example 
Is  the  price  of  pocket  calculators  For  the 
same  amount  of  money  as  it  spent  five  years 
ago.  a  nation  can  buy  a  cipher  machine  to- 
day with  double  the  coding  capacity  But 
doubling  the  coding  capacity  squares  the 
number  of  trials  the  cryptanalyst  hats  to 
make  Very  quickly  this  work  rises  beyond 
practical  limits. 

So  the  N.S.A  a^ks  for  help.  The  F.B.I,  bur- 
glarized embassies  in  Washington  for  it.  The 
C.I.A.  has  subverted  code  clerks  in  foreign 
capitals:  It  once  ofTered  a  Cuban  in  Mon- 
tevideo $20,000.  In  1966,  it  bugged  an  Egyp- 
tian code  room  to  pick  up  the  vibrations  of 
the  embassy  s  cipher  machine  The  N.S.A., 
which  could  not  cryptanalyze  this  machine, 
though  it  was  commercially  available,  ana- 
lyzed the  recordings,  revealing  the  machine's 
settings — and  hence  the  messages.  The 
C.T.A.'s  most  spectacular  assist  came  In  1974. 
when  It  spent  $350  million  In  an  unsuccess- 
ful secret  efTort  to  raise  a  Soviet  submarine 
from  the  depths  of  the  Pacific,  with  missiles 
and  cipher  machines  Intact. 

In  Room  6510  at  the  State  Department, 
the  intercepts  come  In  on  whlt«  sheets  of 
paper  bearing  the  headlnp  "To  Secretary  of 
State  from  DIRNSA  [Director,  N.S.A. 1" 
Several  lines  of  plbberlsh  Indlcatlnp  the  dis- 
tribution are  followed  by  the  text  of  the  In- 
tercept, unscrambled  on  the  spot.  R.C.I,  offi- 
cers (for  "research — communications  intelli- 
gence" ) ,  one  for  each  geographic  area.  Insert 
the  new  material  Into  fat  loose-leaf  binders 
and  pull  out  the  old  Once  a  week  or  so.  the 
country  directors  mosey  on  down  to  Room 
6.510  and  leaf  through  the  file  to  keep  cur- 
rent with  their  areas  If  something  urgent 
comet  In.  the  R  C.I.  officer  calls  the  country 
director,  who  comes  rleht  down  Dally,  an 
R.C.I  officer  conceals  the  more  Important  In- 
tercepts under  black  covers  (the  CIA  's  col- 
or Is  redl  and  carries  them  In  a  briefcase  to 
the  several  Assistant  Secretaries  of  State. 

Dramatic  Intercepts  are  rare.  And  when 
they  come,  they  seldom  have  much  Impact 
Once,  an  Intercept  arrived  succestlnp  that  a 
rnvp  d'etat  could  take  place  In  a  certain 
country  In  a  matter  of  hour«.  It  was  rushed 
tr)  U.  Alexis  John.son.  then  Under  Secret.iry 
of  State  He  read  It.  nodded,  said,  "That's 
Interesting."  and  handed  It  back  to  the 
RCT  officer  There  was  simply  nothing  he 
could  do  about  It. 

The  va<^t  mai^rlty  of  the  Intercepts  are 
low-level  routine.  At  St.at<».  thev  deal  lareelv 
with  the  minutiae  of  embassv  business,  such 
as  forelpn  messages  dealing  with  Soviet  visa 
requests  to  forelpn  porernments.  reports  of 
forelpn  ambassadors  about  mee+ln^s  w'.th 
American  officials,  forelpn  businessmen's  or- 
ders. At  Defense,  they  may  Include  forelpn 
ship  locations,  a  reorganisation  In  a  Soviet 
mllltarv  district,  the  transfer  of  a  flight  nf 
Iranian  Jets  from  Teheran  to  Isfahan  Ne?rly 
all  come  from  third-world  countries  Usually 
they  are  of  secondary  Interest,  but  some- 
times their  Importance  flares:  Korea,  the 
Conpo.  Cuba  Chile  And  since  these  coun- 
tries are  spoV.en  t-n  by  the  mator  powers, 
their  messages  may  carry  good  clues  to  the 
major  powers'  intentions.  (This  was  another 
of  the  .sources  for  the  SALT  Intelligence.) 

The  quantity  Is  enormous.  In  part  this 
reflects  the  soaring  Increase  In  communica- 
tions throughout  the  world.  In  part  It  marks 
a  shift  to  the  more  voluminous  peripheral 
sources,  such  a?  observing  message  routings, 
to  compensate  for  the  growing  difficulty  of 
cryptanalysts  In  areas  of  central  Interest, 
such  as  Russia  and  China.  Unfortunately  this 


overwhelming  volume  can  stifle  results  In 
late  September  1973.  just  before  the  start 
of  the  Tom  Kippur  War,  "the  National  Se- 
curity Agency  began  picking  up  clear  signs 
that  Egypt  and  Syria  were  preparing  for  a 
major  offensive,"  the  House  Intelligence 
Committee  reported.  "N.S.A.  information  in- 
dicated that  [a  major  foreign  nation]  had 
become  extremely  sensitive  to  the  prospect 
of  war  and  concerned  about  their  citizens 
a;-id  dependents  in  Egypt.  N.S.A.'s  warnings 
escaped  the  serious  attention  of  most  intelli- 
gence analysts  responsible  for  the  Middle 
East  " 

"The  fault,"  the  committee  concluded, 
"may  well  lie  In  the  system  Itself.  N.SA. 
Intercepts  of  Egyptian-Syrian  war  prepara- 
tions In  this  period  were  so  voluminous — an 
average  of  hundreds  of  reports  each  week — - 
that  few  analysts  had  time  to  digest  more 
than  a  small  portion  of  them.  Even  fewer 
analysts  were  qualified  by  technical  training 
to  read  raw  N.S.A.  traffic.  Costly  Intercepts 
had  scant  Impact  on  estimates." 

If  N£.A.  failed  In  this  maior  test,  how  does 
it  do  In  Its  day-to-day  operations? 

A  survey  at  the  State  Department  showed 
that  most  desk  officers  felt  that  while  the 
N.S.A.  material  was  not  especially  helpful, 
they  didn't  want  to  give  It  up.  It  made  their 
job  a  little  easier.  A  former  top  State  Depart- 
ment official  was  always  glad  to  see  the  man 
with  the  locked  briefcase.  "I  got  some  good 
clues  on  how  to  deal  with  various  countries." 
he  said,  "and  I  quickly  learned  which  ambas- 
sadors I  could  trust  and  which  not." 

At  the  Defense  Department,  most  officials 
said  they  appreciated  the  help  they  got  from 
the  agency.  "D.I  A.  relies  very  heavily  on 
N.S.A.,"  said  General  Graham,  "because  D.I.A. 
puts  out  a  warning  document  to  American 
units  all  over  the  world  and  to  Washington, 
and  whether  the  warning  lights  are  preen  or 
amber  cr  red  comes  mostly  from  the  N.S_A." 

For  policy  makers,  naturally,  the  more  In- 
formation the  better.  But  Is  this  marginal 
advantage  worth  the  billions  it  costs  In  a 
nation  that  has  so  many  other  vital  human 
needs  unfulfilled?  Put  that  way.  the  ques- 
tion poses  a  false  dilemma.  The  money  for 
health  SlViA  housing  and  education  can — and 
should — come  from  elsewhere  It  is  on  the 
vastly  larger  arms  b-.idpet.  on  atomic  over- 
kill and  obsolescent  nuclear  aircraft  carriers, 
that  the  nation  overspends.  Intellpence  Is 
:ar  cheaper  and  usually  saves  more  than  It 
costs.  In  general,  with  Its  record  of  some  fail- 
ures and  some  successes,  ar.d  the  Incal- 
culable potential  value  of  its  sleepless  watch 
around  the  world,  the  NS  A  Is  worth  the 
money  the  nation  spends  on  It. 

The  real  question  for  a  nation  reappraising 
its  intelligence  community  Is  not  one  of  fi- 
nancial priority  but  of  legal  ba.«=ls.  There  is 
no  statute  prohibiting  the  N.S.A.  from  activ- 
ities that  encroach  on  Americans'  constitu- 
tional rights.  In  response  to  criticism.  Presi- 
dent Ford  recently  issued  an  executive  order 
on  intelligence  that  seems  to  forbid  the 
N.S.A.  from  Intercepting  American  commu- 
nications— but  also  seems  to  leave  a  loophole. 
Even  with  the  best  of  Intentions,  however, 
that  cannot  be  an  adequate  approach.  For 
what  one  Pre.-ldent  can  order  another — or 
even  the  same  -President  can  abrogate  or 
amend. 

The  final  responsibility  for  all  those  Im- 
proper activities  by  the  N.S.A.  wa?.  In  each 
case,  the  President's,  even  though  It  remains 
unclear  whether  all  of  them  were  reported  to 
the  Oval  Office.  That  alone  should  Illustrate 
the  hazards  of  an  arrangement  under  which 
the  powers  of  an  intellicence  service  derive 
not  from  Congress  but  from  the  WTilte  House 
As  a  basic  reform.  Congress  should  replace 
Triiman's  1952  directive  with  a  legislative 
charter  for  the  NS  A. 

That,  In  fact,  was  the  view  that  underlay 
much  of  the  questioning  of  General  Allen 
before  the  Senate  Intelligence  Committee; 
and  that  is  ths  substance  of  the  recommen- 
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datloQA  on  the  N.S.A.  contained  In  the  com- 
mittee's recent  report  on  the  Intelligence 
establishment  as  a  whole.  "The  committee 
finds,"  said  the  report,  "that  there  Ls  a  com- 
pelling need  for  an  N.S  A.  charter  to  spell  out 
limitations  which  will  protect  Individual 
constitutional  rights  without  impairing 
N.S.A.s  necessary  foreign  Intelligence  mls- 
blon  "  The  committee  also  made  specific  rec- 
ommendations designed  to  prevent  a  repeti- 
tion of  the  Itnown  abuses  of  the  past. 

The  House  Intelligence  Committee,  In  Ita 
own  report,  came  to  the  same  basic  conclu- 
sion, declaring  that  "the  existence  of  the 
National  Security  Agency  should  be  recog- 
nized by  specific  legislation."  which  should 
"define  the  role  of  N.S.A.  with  reference  to 
the  monitoring  of  communications  of  Ameri- 
cans." 

There  Is  no  question  that  the  National 
Security  Agency,  In  the  words  of  the  Senate 
committee  report.  Ij  "vital  to  American  secu- 
rity." In  fact,  in  this  nuclear  age.  when 
danger-fraught  situations  can  be  best  han- 
dled with  knowledge  about  the  "other  side," 
and  when  many  International  agreements, 
such  as  SALT,  are  dependent  on,  say,  Amer- 
ica's ability  to  verify  Soviet  compliance  by 
Ita  own  technical  means.  N  S.A.  intelligence, 
like  all  Intelligence,  can  be  a  stabilizing  fac- 
tor In  the  world. 

There  Is  also  no  question  that  we  need  a 
new  statute.  No  law  can  guarantee  preven- 
tion of  abu.ses.  especially  If  lawlessness  Is 
condoned  In  the  higher  echelons  of  govern- 
ment, and  the  C.I  A.'s  charter  did  not  prevent 
that  agency  from  overstepping  Its  bounds. 
Bvit  a  gap  In  the  law  U  an  Invitation  to  abuse. 
An  Institutionalized  mechanism  to  seek  out 
violations  and  punish  the  guilty  can  best 
deter  the  sort  of  intrusion  that  so  many 
Americans  fear — *nd  that  destroys  the  very 
freedom  the  N.S.A.  was  created  to  protect, 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Next.  Army  Coun- 
terintelliccnce.  which  would  be  another 
agency  exempt  under  this  pending 
amendment,  was  found  spying  on  inno- 
cent Americans,  bugging,  tapping,  and 
Illegally  opening  mall.  That  record  Is 
also  spelled  out  in  the  reports  of  our 
committee.  Some  of  the  early  pioneering 
work  In  the  area  of  intelligence  abuse 
came  as  a  result  of  the  hearings  before 
Senator  Ervln  on  the  Constitutional 
Rights  Subcommittee  relating  to  the 
abuses  of  the  Army  Intelligence  Agency 
against  innocent  Americans.  Thus  there 
is  a  ver>'  rich  and  broad  record  that  dem- 
onstrates that  abuse  has  oc"urred  within 
the  authority  and  under  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  Army  Intelligence. 

Next,  the  military  has  provided  the 
backbone  for  the  major  pammllltary  ac- 
tivities. These  are  activities  which  have 
been  carried  on  In  Laos,  the  Bay  of  Pigs. 
In  which  an  attempt  is  made  to  .suggest 
that  it  is  not  direct  U.S.  military  inter- 
vention but  which,  in  fact,  have  been 
under  our  control  and  direction,  often 
US-trained  mllltar>'  personnel  who 
have  been,  in  the  jargon  of  the  business, 
"sheep-dipned."  They  have  been  clan- 
destine in  their  outward  marks,  but  they 
are,  in  fact,  US.  military  personnel  in- 
volved in  those  activities. 

Those  paramilitary  activities  occurred 
outside  the  Constitution.  If  you  read  the 
Constitution  and  the  declaration-of-war 
powers  contained  therein  you  will  find 
no  exception  in  there  Dermlttlng  military 
activities  run  and  conducted  by  the 
United  States  except  through  a  declara- 
tion of  war,  and  there  is  no  exception  in 
there  for  such  activities  if  you  call  them 
paramilitary.  If  you  did.  of  course,  there 


would  be  no  constitutional  protections 
at  all.  This  is  another  area  of  abuse,  an- 
other area  of  major  significance  that 
would  be  beyond  reach  of  this  oversight 
committee  if  this  amendment  is  adopted. 

The  military  clandestine  intelligence 
activities  are  supervised  by  the  CIA.  Only 
half  of  what  the  CIA  spends  comes  from 
its  own  appropriations.  The  other  half 
comes  out  of  defense  appropriations 
through  transfers  or  advances,  and  thus 
if  you  controlled  only  the  CIA  It  would 
be  a  simple  matter  to  .^hift  Intelligence 
operations,  covert  operations,  dirty 
tricks,  into  agencies  not  under  the  juris- 
diction of  this  oversight  committee. 

Anything  the  CIA  does  or  the  FUI  does 
the  military  can  do  and  has  done.  You 
either  have  to  oversee  all  of  them  or,  in 
all  likelihood,  we  will  not  have  had  re- 
strained what  we  are  seeking  to  restrain. 

Finally,  let  us  look  at  the  Huston  re- 
port. The  Huston  report  or  the  Huston 
plan  is  probably  the  most  classic  offlcial 
document  of  lawlessness  ever  prepared 
and  signed  off  by  high  oCQcers  in  the  hLs- 
tory  of  America.  It  was  approved  by  the 
President,  it  was  approved  by  repre- 
sentatives of  every  intelligence  agency  in 
the  Federal  Government.  On  its  face  It 
sanctioned  a  broad  range  of  illegal  and 
uncoastitutlonal  activities:  reading  mall 
without  a  court's  warrant,  contrary  to 
law;  black  bag  jobs;  breaking  and  enter- 
ing the  homes  of  American  citizens,  con- 
trary to  the  fourth  amendment:  tax  re- 
turns and  a  whole  range  of  activities  that 
we  have  revealed  and  which  were  to  be 
officially  sanctioned  by  Presidential  pri- 
vate plan,  the  Huston  plan  The  rea- 
son I  raise  this  point  is  that  a  majority 
of  the  participants  in  the  committee,  who 
prepared  that  plan,  were  representatives 
of  the  military  agencies,  the  DIA,  the 
NSA,  Army  Intelligence,  Navy  Jntelli- 
gence.  Air  Force  Intelligence.  Each  had 
a  representative  on  the  committee  that 
prepared  the  Huston  plan. 

So  if  what  we  are  trying  to  do  here  is 
designed  to  try  to  prevent  the  recurrence 
of  abuses  tliat  threaten  American  de- 
mocracy and  threaten  the  accountability 
for  U.S  foreign  policy  to  Congress  and  to 
our  constitutional  .system,  then  the  argu- 
ment Is  overwhelming  that  these  agen- 
cies must  be  Included  within  the  juris- 
diction of  this  new  oversight  committee. 

Moreover,  the  reason  for  the  oversight 
committee  is  not  simply  to  prevent 
abuses,  as  Important  as  that  is.  but  to 
assure  that  these  agencies  are  acting  ef- 
fectively to  defend  us.  The  record  is  re- 
plete with  failures  on  the  part  of  these 
agencies  to  effectively  defend  our  In- 
terests. For  years  the  CIA  and  the  FBI 
did  not  talk  to  each  other  at  top  levels, 
risking  this  Nation's  defense  because  of 
the  petty  personal  disputes.  No  one  knew 
about  it  because  tliere  was  no  oversight. 

For  years  there  has  been  private  talks 
within  the  Defense  Department  about  the 
effectiveness  of  the  DIA  on  which  we 
spend  millions  and  millions  of  dollars. 
The  Murphy  Commission  recommended 
that  it  be  terminated;  the  House  com- 
mittee, after  studying  it,  recommended 
that  it  be  terminated,  and  we  understand 
there  is  a  good  deal  of  private  talk  in  the 
Defense  Department  toward  tiiat  same 


cud,  becsapa  It  has  not  proven  to  be  as 
effective  and  to  serve  Uie  puri)ose  it  was 
supposed  to  serve  In  helping  to  prot^^t 
this  country-. 

For  many  years  there  was  a  ixiranold 
attitude  in  the  CIA  that  viewed  possible 
agents  that  we  could  work  with  or  pos- 
sible leads  as  all  plants  pie.sonted  by  the 
Ru.ssians.  Ma>be  and  undoubtt'dly  many 
of  tliem  were,  but  not  all  of  them,  and 
very  few  of  these  leads  were  pursui-d 

That  shows,  in  my  opinion,  the  need 
for  oversight  not  only  t^  prevent  abases 
but  to  make  certain  that  these  agencies 
are  performing  effectively  to  defend  our 
countrj  against  real  dangers 

If  we  do  not  have  oversight  of  the  mili- 
tary agencies.  I  think  we  have  largely 
failed — largely  failed  in  our  effort. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The  Sen- 
ator's 15  minutes  have  expired 

Who  yields  time? 

Mr.  MOND.\LE.  May  I  have  5  more 
minutes? 

Tlie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Tlie  Sen- 
ator is  recognized  for  5  more  minutes. 

Mr.  MONDALE.  It  seein.<-.  to  me  that 
there  are  three  or  four  fundamental 
principles  that  justify  and  demand  over- 
sight of  all  of  these  agencies. 

Rrst  of  all.  if  there  is  one  tiling  we 
have  learned  from  this  long  study,  it  is 
that  we  must  be  ver>'  concerned  about 
how  human  nature  works  when  we  clothe 
people  with  secret  power,  p:'.rtirularly 
with  great  secret  power.  If  we  are  not 
careful,  it  will  almost  inevitably  lead  to 
abuse. 

Recently,  the  Director  of  the  Bureau, 
Mr.  Kclley.  .said.  "Well,  the  real  problem 
is  that  in  Hoover's  twilight  years  he  was 
actint:  foolishly."  and  I  thinic  tiiat  Ls  true. 
But  I  do  not  think  the  villain  theon.'  an- 
swers our  question  because  many  of  the.«;e 
things  occurred  before  Mr.  Hoover's  twi- 
light years.  They  were  committed  by 
m&uy  people  in  the  Bureau  and  in  these 
other  agencies,  other  than  Mr.  Hoover 

Mr.  Hoover  does  not  extJlain  the  CIA; 
he  does  not  explain  the  DIA:  he  had 
nothing  to  do  directly  with  a.ssci.sslnfl- 
tioas  Many  of  the  abuses  that  we  have 
seen  here  were  not  the  contribution  of 
Mr.  Hoover. 

Mr.  Hoover  had  little  or  nothing  to  do 
with  the  "Palmer  Raids"  in  World  War 

n. 

What  we  have  seen,  if  we  look  at  the 
historv  of  secret  intelligence  agencies,  is 
that  If  we  are  not  careful  and  if  we  do 
not  have  oversight,  we  can  expert,  based 
on  the  record,  that  human  nature  is  such 
that  those  who  wield  this  power  will  find 
it  very  hard  to  restrain  themselves  from 
abusing  it  It  is  hard  to  refuse  to  play 
God  when  we  have  the  right  to  do  it 
outside  the  law  and  protected  by  censor- 
.ship. 

That  Is  why,  above  all,  we  need  what 
Madison  once  called  auxiliary  pre<  au- 
tions. 

I  do  not  think  it  is  any  Insult  to  those 
now  running  these  agencies  to  say  that 
we  need  that  oversight  and  that  we  can- 
not accept  their  argument  that,  "we  are 
different  people  than  those  other  people 
who  did  wTong,  but  we  don't  do  wrong.  " 

I  do  not  think  that  answers  the  ques- 
tion. I  do  not  think  tlic  experience  and 
history  justifies  it 

I  often  like  to  quote  Madison's  Fed- 
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erallst  Paper  No.  .51.  which  I  think  un- 
derscores the  need  for  what  he  called 
■■auxiliary  precautions." 

He  said  this : 

If  men  were  angels,  no  government  would 
be  necessary.  If  angels  were  to  govern  men. 
neither  external  nor  Internal  controls  on 
government  would  be  necessary.  In  framing 
a  government  which  is  to  be  administered  oy 
men  over  men.  the  great  difficulty  lies  In 
this:  you  must  first  enable  the  government 
to  control  the  governed;  and  In  the  next 
place  oblige  It  to  control  Itself. 

and  that  he  said 

Experience  has  taught  mankind  the  neces- 
sity of  auxiliary  precautions. 

I  think  that  Ls  what  thi.s  record  shows: 
experience  has  taught  us  that  we  need 
auxiliary  precautions  against  abuse, 
particularly  the  abuse  of  power  in  the 
Intelligence  field  which,  by  necessity, 
operates  in  secret. 

Secrecy,  yes.  Unaccountablllty.  no. 
That  Is  why  we  simplv  must  have  full 
jurisdiction  in  this  oversight  committ«e 

It  seems  to  me  that,  when  we  strip 
the  arguments  down  to  their  e.sscntials. 
what  many  people  are  really  arguing  in 
these  agencies  L«:  that  this  Nation  can- 
not defend  Itself  unless  it  can  do  so  with 
the  protraction  of  the  censorship  and  un- 
less it  ran  from  time  to  time  proceed 
illegally.  In  other  words,  in  order  to  de- 
fend this  country,  it  Ls  necessary  to  do 
something  that  the  framers  of  thLs  coun- 
try found  abhorrent,  namely,  to  have 
cen-sorship 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator's time  has  expired. 

Mr.  MONDALE.  May  I  have  5  more 
minut«s.  please'' 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  timC 

Mr  RIBICOFF.  Yes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The  Sen- 
ator is  recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  MONDALE.  So  that  we  can  pro- 
ceed wit!i  secrecy  and  protect  ourselves 
from  the  Congress,  from  the  American 
people,  and.  second,  to  have  the  rlpht  to 
act  illegally  and  in  \iolatlon  of  the  rights 
of  the  .American  people  from  time  to 
time  in  order  to  defend  this  cointry 
from  it";  real  dTngers. 

I  say  that  Ls  their  essential  argument 
when  we  get  down  to  it,  and  certainly 
the  record  will  demonstrate  that  time 
and  time  again  they  said  almost  exactly 
that,  because  that  would  be  the  only  rea- 
son for  sayinp  that  they  should  have  the 
right  to  operate  in  secret  and  beyond  the 
reach  of  the  Congress 

Why  do  they  want  that  right  if  thev 
are  operating  legally  and  responsively? 
What  is  their  fear? 

I  think  the  fear  is  that  it  would  deny 
them  this  broad  freedom  they  have  had 
to  pursue  whatever  course  they  wanted, 
no  matter  how  illegal  or  disruptive  of 
constitutional  rights  it  should  be. 

What  we  found,  if  we  found  anything. 
i."^  that  this  Nation  can  defend  itself  fully 
and  effectively,  as  it  has  for  200  years, 
•>viihin  the  law 

For  some  months  we  have  looked 
through  the  FBI  files,  we  asked  them 
which  dangers  they  wanted  to  defend  us 
from.  We  did  not  look  at  logic,  we  did 
not  look  at  tlieory.  we  looked  at  real  life. 
and  we  found  out  that  this  Nation  can 


clearly  defend  itself  within  the  law  and 
within  the  Constitution  from  every 
threat  to  this  country,  terrorists,  bomb- 
ers, foreign  spies,  rioters,  cinl  unrest. 
We  can  do  all  that  within  the  Constitu- 
tion and  within  the  law. 

I  want  to  kr.ow  wliat  right  any  of  us 
have,  those  of  us  who  have  taken  the 
oath  to  uphold  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States,  to  grant  authority  to  any- 
one, the  President  or  anyone  in  his  be- 
half, or  ourselves,  to  take  the  law  into 
his  own  hands  and  in  secret  and  in  that 
fact  tlireaten  the  constitutional  rights 
and  tlie  constitutional  system  of  this 
Nation. 

It  Ls  not  necessarj-  and  it  is  the  most 
dar.gerous  thin4'  that  this  Nation  can  do. 

It  our  study  has  concluded  anything, 
it  is  this,  that  those  framers  of  our  Con- 
stitution nearly  200  years  ago  came  up 
with  a  document  that  was  ."^hrewd  and 
profound  in  terms  of  how  human  nature 
worked,  but  shrewd  and  profound  in 
terms  of  giving  us  the  full  authority  we 
needed,  the  power  we  needed  to  protect 
us  from  our  dangers  at  home  and 
abroad,  and  at  the  same  time  to  restrain 
the  hand  of  Government.  Because  we  do 
not  want  to  go  beyond  that  line,  beyond 
enforcing  the  law  to  Interfering  in  the 
political  rights  and  freedoms  of  the 
American  people. 

It  is  the  most  sarred  and  important 
line  drawn  in  the  Constitution  I  can- 
not think  of  anything  better  that  we 
could  do  to  celebrate  this  Bicentennial 
and  m.ore  meaningful  than  to  say  that 
200  years  later  we  agreed  that  line  is  right 
and  that  in  the  face  of  this  record  we 
are  going  to  insist  that  these  agencies 
obsen-e  the  law  and  to  make  certain  they 
obey  it.  that  they  are  going  to  have  to 
renort  their  activities  to  thLs  Congress, 
all  of  them. 

Mr   President    I  yield  the  floor. 


INTERNATIONAL    TRADE    COMMIS- 
SION AL^HORIZATIONS 

Mr.  MANSFIELD  Mr  President,  in 
order  to  keep  the  calendar  clear  and  to 
tnke  only  a  fev.'  minutes  of  the  Senate's 
time.  I  ask  unanimous  con.sent  that  the 
Senate  turn  to  the  consideration  of 
Calendar  No   776.  S.  3420. 

Tlie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  leEislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

A  bin  (S  3420)  to  authorize  appropriations 
to  the  International  Trade  Commission. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration 
of  the  bill'' 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  bill 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President.  I  fully 
support  S.  3420  which  provides  budget 
authorisation  for  the  United  States 
Trade  CommL^sion.  The  Finance  Com- 
mittee ha.-  approved  the  amount  re- 
quested by  the  Commission  for  fLscal  year 
1977  and  1978.  and  I  would  like  to  briefly 
explain  the  need  for  this  level  of  funding 

The  Trade  Act  of  1974  has  placed  in- 
crea.sed  responsibilities  on  the  CommLs- 
sion.  For  example,  in  fiscal  year  1975, 
about  one-third  of  all  Commission  re- 
sources were  devoted  to  the  development 
of  advice  to  the  President  on  the  prob- 


able economic  effect  of  trade  conces- 
sions. Additional  work  in  thL":  area  has 
been  necessarv*  this  year  and  more  is  ex- 
pected as  negotiations  proceed.  Un- 
doubtedly, the  Commission  will  be  asked 
to  furnish  additional  support  to  U.S. 
representatives  as  negotiations  intensify 
in  fiscal  year  1977.  The  new  escape 
clause  criteria  have  resulted  m  a  total 
of  14  industry-  investigations  in  less  than 
a  year  since  the  Trade  Act's  effective 
date,  compared  to  a  total  of  only  1 
such  investigation  initiated  Ln  the  pre- 
vious 21  months.  Intensive  efforts  are 
being  devoted  to  completion  of  unfair 
import  practice  investigations  under  the 
new  rules  and  time  limits  establLshed  by 
the  Trade  Act  of  1974. 

Mr.  President,  the  Commission's  pres- 
ent efforts,  such  as  its  recent  advice  to 
the  President  on  the  probable  effect  of 
tariff  conce.ssions  and  the  generalized 
.s.vstem  of  preferences.  it«  report^  on 
East-West  trade,  its  studies  of  interna- 
tional commodity  agreement^  and  the 
United  States-Canadian  automotive 
agreement,  and  its  series  on  the  com- 
petitiveness of  the  United  States  and 
other  major  trading  countries,  have 
greatly  impres.-ed  the  members  of  the 
Committee  on  Finance 

Further,  as  the  multilateral  trade 
negotiations  proceed  In  Geneva  the 
CommLssion  will  play  an  increasingly 
important  role  regarding  the  economic 
impact  of  proposed  tradeoffs  and  the 
CommLssion  niu.^t  be  adequately  staffed 
to  carr>-  out  this  important  task. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  essential  that  the 
International  Trade  CommLssion  re- 
main responsive  to  the  needs  of  govern- 
ment and  the  American  business  com- 
munity and  I  strongly  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  support  S.  3420 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
is  open  to  amendment.  If  there  be  no 
amendment  to  be  proposed,  the  ques- 
tion is  on  the  engrossment  and  third 
reading  of  the  bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading,  read  the  third  time. 
and  passed  as  follows: 
S.  3420 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Home 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assemblrd.  That  lal 
there  are  authorized  to  be  appropriated  to 
the  International  Trade  Commission  $11,786.- 
000  to  carry  out  its  dutlee  and  function.?  dur- 
ing fiscal  year  1977. 

lb)  There  are  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated to  such  Commission  $12,036,000  to  carry 
out  Its  duties  and  functions  during  fl.scal 
year  1978 

(c)  Ln  addition  to  the  amounts  authorized 
under  subsections  ibi  and  ici .  there  are  au- 
thorized to  be  appropriated  to  such  Commis- 
sion such  amounts  as  may  be  necessary  for 
fiscal  years  1977  and  1978  frr  Increases  re- 
quired by  law  during  such  fiscal  years  In 
salary,  pay.  retirement,  and  other  employee 
benefits. 


ORDER  REFERRING  S.  3091  TO 
COMMITTEE  ON  INTERIOR  .AND 
INSULAR  AFFAIRS 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  S  3091.  which 
was  reported  on  Friday  from  the  Com- 
mittee on  Agriculture  and  Forestrj-  be  re- 
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ferred  u.  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


PROPOSED   STANDING   COMMITTEE 
ON  INTELLIGENCE  ACTIVITIES 

The  Senate  continued  with  the  con- 
sideration of  the  resolution  <S.  Res.  400) 
to  establish  a  Standing  Committee  of  the 
Senate  on  intelligence  activities,  and  for 
other  purposes. 

AMENDMENT    NO.    1847,    AS    MOPITIEO 

Mr  TAI-T.  Mr.  President.  I  call  up  my 
amendment  No.  1647.  and  I  send  a  modl- 
flcation  to  the  desk. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment,  as  modified,  will  be  stated. 

The  legLslatlve  clerk  read  as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  Ohio  (Mr.  Taft)  pro- 
poses an  amendment  (No.  1647) .  as  modified. 

Mr.  TAfT.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  further  reading  of  the 
amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Tlie  amendment,  as  modified,  is  as  fol- 
lows: 

On  page  8,  lines  13  and  14,  delete  the  term 
•'for  public  dissemination". 

On  page  8,  line  17.  delete  all  after  the 
period  and  delete  all  of  line  18. 

On  page  8.  line  22.  before  the  period  Insert 
"or  the  amount  of  funda  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  for  Intelligence  activities." 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  May  the 
Chair  ask  the  Senator,  is  this  the  amend- 
ment which  has  the  time  limitation  of 
2  hours? 

Mr.  TAFT.  Mr  President,  this  Is  not 
the  amendment  that  I  referred  to  in  the 
consent  agreement  for  2  hours.  It  Is 
merely  a  1-hour  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  TAFT.  Mr.  President.  I  yield  my- 
self such  time  as  I  may  consume 

Mr.  President,  first  of  all.  let  me  say 
with  regard  to  this  entire  measure  that 
I  have  very  serious  reservations  about 
it.  I  am  glad  that  we  are  going  to  dispose 
of  It.  In  delaying  action  on  It  last  week, 
I  did  so  because  I  thought  that  while 
the  Senate  ought  to  act  on  It.  while  I 
think  we  need  some  type  of  an  institu- 
tionalization of  the  reporting  process  of 
our  Intelligence  agencies,  the  one  we  have 
today  being  either  nonexistent  or  at  least 
wholly  inadequate  in  my  opinion,  never- 
theless the  approach  that  was  taken  by 
the  substitute  which  Ls  before  us  at  this 
time,  amendment  No.  164:^,  should  be  of 
great  concern  to  all  Members  of  the  Sen- 
ate, I  am  not  sure  whether  I  am  going 
to  vote  for  it  or  not  I  am  going  to  listen 
to  the  debate  with  interest  and  observe 
what  happens  with  regard  to  the  amend- 
ments before  making  up  my  mind 
whether  I  will  support  It  or  not. 

I  think  it  raises  questions  as  to  our 
security  insofar  as  intelligence  operations 
are  concerned  which  give  me  serious 
pause. 

The  fact  that  we  are  going  to  have  15 
Members  of  the  Senate,  and  still  the 
same  reporting  or  some  other  reporting 
procedure  on  the  House  side,  means  that 
quite  a  few  more  people  are  going  to  be 
privy  to  the  Information  than  has  been 


true  in  the  past,  which  is.  I  think,  a  very 
serious  question. 

I  also  believe  there  are  very  serious 
questions  relating  to  the  provisions  of 
this  bill  which  go  toward  the  reports  that 
the  select  committee  Is  directed  to  make. 
In  that  regard,  I  want  to  go  over  some  of 
the  specific  provisions  In  the  substitute 
amendment  with  the  Senate. 

I  am  certain  that  there  is  no  Senator 
who  wants  to  see  abuses  of  power  or 
authority  in  or  by  any  arm  of  the  Gov- 
ernment, and  the  control  of  abuse  In 
intelligence  matters  Is  properly  a  func- 
tion of  the  Congress  which  we  should 
not  avoid.  But  we  must  exercise  control 
in  a  careful  and  deliberate  manner  to 
insure  that  our  oversight  activities  do 
not  undermine  effective  intelligence  op- 
erations, to  the  advantage  of  our  adver- 
saries. 

We  have  seen  around  the  world  too 
many  cases  where  national  security  Is 
used  as  a  justification  for  domestic  re- 
pression. Equally,  we  see  cases  where  for- 
eign intelligence  services  of  various 
States,  especially  the  Soviet  Union,  en- 
gage In  practices  on  foreign  soil  that 
violate  the  rights  and  sovereignty  of 
other  States.  We  cannot  and  should  not 
view  any  of  these  practices  with  equa- 
nimity or  approval. 

At  the  same  time,  I  would  hope  that 
there  is  no  member  of  this  body  who  Is 
not  aware  of  the  vital  national  need  for 
adequate  and  accurate  foreign  Intelli- 
gence. Our  International  opponents,  par- 
ticularly the  Soviet  Union,  are  closed 
societies.  They  do  not  publicize  their 
capabilities  or  their  Intentions.  I  think 
the  question  of  intentions  Is  particularly 
acute  for  this  country.  We  know  that 
the  ideology  of  the  Soviet  Union  calls  for 
the  spread  of  communism  worldwide. 
What  we  do  not  know  is  how  seriously 
that  ideology  is  taken.  In  terms  of  policy 
plans.  We  cannot  obtain  such  knowl- 
edge without  using  covert  intelligence 
collection;  yet  without  it,  how  can  we 
establish  a  policy  toward  the  Soviet 
Union  other  than  one  based  on  general 
mistrust  and  suspicion  of  Soviet  In- 
tentions? 

This  Is,  of  course,  only  one  example  of 
the  need  for  Intelligence,  but  at  a  time 
when  we  are  hotly  debating  the  merits  of 
df^tente.  It  Is  a  timely  example. 

There  are,  Mr.  President,  many  aspects 
to  the  problem  of  how  to  exercLsp  ade- 
quate oversight  over  the  Intelligence 
community  so  as  to  prevent  potential 
abuses,  while  at  the  same  time  not  Im- 
parlng  our  vital  Intelligence  gathering 
capability. 

In  this  respect,  I  see  a  number  of  ways 
in  which  amendment  No.  1643  to  Senate 
Resolution  400  may  be  Improved.  My 
amendment  No  1647  seek.s  to  avoid  one 
of  the  potential  problems  created  by  the 
resolution  by  prohibiting  the  public  dis- 
semination of  annual  reports  required 
under  section  4<B)  of  the  substitute 
amendment.  My  colleagues  will  recall 
that  the  section  4'B^  presentlv  reads: 

(B)  The  Select  Committee  shall  obtain  an 
annual  report  from  the  director  of  the  Cen- 
tral Intelligence  Agency,  the  Secretary  of 
Defense,  the  Secretary  of  State,  and  the 
Director  of  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investiga- 
tion for  public  dissemination.  Such  reports 
shall  review  the  Intelligence  activities  of  the 


Agency  or  Department  concerned  and  the 
Intelligence  actlvltlee  of  foreign  cou nines 
directed  at  the  United  States  or  its  miere.st.s 
An  unclassified  version  of  each  report  shnli 
be  made  available  to  the  public  by  the  Select 
Committee.  Nothing  herln  shall  be  construed 
as  requiring  the  dLscloeure  In  such  reports 
of  the  names  of  Individuals  engaged  In  Intel- 
ligence activities  for  the  United  States  or 
the  sources  of  Information  on  which  such 
reports  are  based. 

Mr.  President,  last  week  after  thLs  sub- 
stitute had  appeared  on  the  scene,  the 
Armed  Services  Committee,  under  Chair- 
man Stennis,  called  the  Deputy  Secre- 
tary of  Defense,  Mr.  Robert  Ellsworth, 
before  that  committee  to  testify  on  this 
subject.  Secretary'  Ellsworth's  testimony 
is  now  printed  and  available  for  study 
and  we  are  making  copies  available  to 
any  Senators  here  today  who  would  like 
to  read  that  testimony. 

I  was  concerned  in  this  hearing  about 
the  effects  of  section  4(b)  on  foreign 
intelligence  sources  because  of  the  re- 
quirement of  annual  public  disclosure. 
In  response  to  my  questions  about  the 
effects  of  the  section.  Mr.  Ellsworth  had 
a  good  deal  to  say.  I  want  to  read  spe- 
cifically from  some  of  his  testimony  be- 
fore the  committee  just  last  week  witli 
reference  to  this  particular  section,  sec- 
tion 4(bK  appearing  on  page  8  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  President,  at  that  time,  I  asked 
as  follows: 

Senator  Taft  I  would  like  to  ask  Secretary 
Ellsworth,  in  section  4(b)  Is  a  provision  that: 

"The  select  committee  shall  obtain  an  an- 
nual report  from  the  Director  of  the  Central 
Intelllpcnce  Agency,  the  Secretary  of  Defense, 
the  Secretary  of  State,  and  the  Director  of 
the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation  for  pub- 
lic dls=;emlnatlon.  Such  reports  shall  review 
the  Intelligence  activities  of  the  agency  or 
department  concerned  and  the  intelligence 
activities  of  foreign  countries  directed  at  the 
United  States  or  Its  interests.  An  unclas-slfled 
version  of  each  report  shall  be  made  avail- 
able to  the  public  by  the  select  committee 
Nothing  herein  shall  be  construed  as  requir- 
ing the  dlBcloeure  In  such  reports  of  the 
names  of  Individuals  engaged  In  intelligence 
activities  for  the  United  States  or  the  sources 
of  Information." 

And  so  forth. 

What  In  your  opinion  would  be  the  effects 
on  foreign  Intelligence  sources  to  us  of  It 
being  known  that  there  will  annually  be 
such  a  report  made  public? 

Mr.  ELt.s WORTH  I  think  that  the  pffect  of 
that  report  would  be  to  apprise  foreign  na- 
tions of  the  extent  of  our  familiarity  with 
their  operations  against  us,  and  would  assist 
them  In  perfecting  and  strengthening  their 
operation."!  against  us. 

That  appears  on  page  11  of  the  tran- 
script. 

On  page  13,  a  question  was  asked  by 
Senator  Stennts.  the  chairman  of  the 
committee: 

Now,  Mr.  Secretary,  are  there  any  other 
points  that  you  can  think  of?  And  I  want 
you  to  answer  questions  here  by  our  Chief 
of  staff,  too.  But  make  your  point,-!  further. 

Mr.  E^^.LSwollTH.  The  only  other  point.  Mr. 
Chairman,  is  a  personal  point  that  comes  out 
of  what  some  of  my  friends,  for  example,  in 
the  academic  community  have  been  saying 
f:<T  a  couple  of  years,  before  I  came  Into  the 
DeferLse  Department,  to  the  effect  that  It  la 
logical.  If  we  ore  going  to  .«;pend  that  amount 
of  money  on  Intelligence,  to  have  a  coherent, 
unitary  budget  for  that,  and  logical  there- 
fore to  give  the  Jurisdiction  for  authorizing 
that  budget  and  for  overseeing  Its  perform- 
ance, and  so  forth  and  so  on.  Into  a  separate 
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committee  In  the  Congress.  They  use  words 
like  logical  and  coherent.  But  I  wsmt  to  stress 
again  that  notwithstanding  the  appeal  of 
logic  and  coherence,  the  fact  of  the  matter 
Is  that  in  real  life  this  Ls  going  to  give  us 
tremendous  problems  in  our  respon.slbllltles 
tLS  far  as  the  Defense  Department  U  con- 
cerned, first  of  nil,  because  naturally  when 
you  get  things  Into  a  coherent,  unitary  pic- 
ture In  the  Intelligence  field,  foreign  Intelli- 
gence specialists  and  analysis— the  analysts 
who  work  for  foreign  powers — are  not  so 
dumb  that  they  can't  figure  out  on  the  basis 
of  a  year-to-year  comparison  basis  what  is 
going  on  In  our  Intelligence  collection  effort 
on  more  effective  and  efficient  basis  than  they 
are  today. 

The     Chairman.  You     mean     Intelligence 
from  foreign  nations? 

Mr.  Ellsworth.  That  Is  right.  A  foreign 
analyst  analyzing  our  program  Is  going  to 
have  a  tremendous  edge  when  he  can  look 
at  our  unitary  defense  overall  Intelligence 
budget  and  compare  It  from  year  to  year  and 
put  It  together  with  other  bits  of  Informa- 
tion that  he  has  assembled  on  the  worldwide 
basis.  It  Is  going  to  be  a  tremendous  help 
to  him  with  his  problem,  figuring  out  what 
we  arc  doing  and  how  he  can  counter  It. 
That  Is  one  problem. 

Another  problem  Is  a  reflection  of  the 
point  you  yourself  made,  Mr.  Chairman,  and 
that  Is  If  the  Senate  has  this  process.  It  Is 
Jvist  going  to  mean  double  accounting.  It  is 
colng  to  mean  double  automation,  and  dou- 
ble staffing  as  far  as  we  are  c-oncerned  In 
presenting  our  budget  to  the  two  bodies. 
So  those  are  our  points. 

Senator  THr^MONP  then  asked  the 
following  question : 

I  might  ask  you  this.  Have  you  any 
thoughts  or  recommendations  on  the  way 
you  think  Intelligence  might  be  handled  by 
the  Contrress  to  provide  the  greatest  protov.-- 
tlon  to  the  Government? 

Mr.  Ellsworth.  Well.  I  would  think — and 
speaking  again  for  Secretary  Runxsf eld  -that 
It  would  be  desirable  as  well  a.s— it  certainly 
would  be  desirable  from  the  standpoint  of 
the  public  confidence  and  support  In  -n- 
telllgence  operations,  and  completely  accept- 
able to  us.  there  could  be  either  In  the  one 
bodv,  or  In  the  other,  or  both,  or  on  a  joint 
basis,  an  oversight  committee  which  would 
have  an  exercise  a  rigorous  oversight  function 
over  t^c  varlou.s  Intelligence  activities  of  the 
Government,  which  would  not  imply  Involv- 
ing Itself  In  these  other  problems  which  I 
have  mentioned:  that  Is  to  say.  the  admin- 
istrative problems  and  the  unitary  budget 
presentalton  problem  which  I  have  men- 
tioned. 

And  It  seems  to  me  that  that  would  be 
something  that  could  be  and  would  be 
beneficial  to  everybody  In  the  Government 
and  to  everybody  In  the  IntelUcence  com- 
munity, because  of  the  fact  that  It  would  Im- 
prove and  Increase,  presumably,  the  public's 
confidence,  and  therefore  support,  for  neces- 
sary information-gathering  functions. 

Then.  continuinR  on.  Senator  Thpr- 
MOND  asked  the  following  question: 

I  believe  Mr.  Colby  said  he  would  welcome 
a  small  joint  committee  on  the  matter  of  sur- 
veillance. There  would  be  no  objection  to 
that,  as  I  see  It.  As  the  chairman  mentioned,  a 
joint  committee  would  save  Intelligence  of- 
ficials from  maklnp  so  many  appearan'-cs. 
They  have  to  appear  before  the  Armed  Serv- 
ices and  Appropriations  Committees  of  the 
Senate,  and  the  Armed  Services  and  Appro- 
priations Committees  of  the  House.  If  you 
had  a  joint  committee  of  both  Houses,  they 
could  make  one  appearance  instead  of  four. 

And  so  forth  But  I  think  the  general  im- 
pact of  the  te^stiniony  here  by  Mr.  E1L'=- 
worth  makes  it  perfectly  clear  that  there 
Is  a  real  danger,  even  on  an  unclassified 


basis,  in  making  these  annual  reports  to 
the  public,  reports  that  the  committee  is 
not  even  given  the  discretion  of  releas- 
ing or  not. 

I  point  out  that  the  committee,  if  it 
is  set  up  under  this  substitute  amend- 
ment, could  release  inftmnation  if  it  de- 
cided it  wanted  to  do  ^o  in  the  public 
interest,  but  it  would  be  mandated  by  the 
language  of  this  section  4ibi  to  go  ahead 
annually  with  an  unclassified  version  of 
the  report,  and  it  would  be  required  also 
to  have  Uiis  report,  and  I  think  to  have 
it  become  public  property,  m  effect,  un- 
less some  matter  in  it  were  specincally 
classified;  and  I  question  whether  it 
would  be  possible  to  segregate  out  the 
unclassified  portion  and  have  the  report 
mean  anything  so  far  a.s  the  public  is 
concerned:  or.  on  the  other  hand,  not 
face  the  alternative  Secretar>-  Ellsworth 
talked  of.  of  providing  a  pattern  of  in- 
formation as  to  how  our  intelliirence 
gathering  is  proceeding  and  what  kind  of 
authorization  we  are  giving  to  it. 

My  amendment  would  take  out  the  re- 
quirement that  such  reports  be  made 
public,  and  take  out  the  requirement  that 
the  unclassified  version  be  made  avail- 
able to  the  public  by  the  select  commit- 
tee, and  this  modification,  whi^-h  was 
added  today,  would  also  add  at  the  end 
of  section  4<b)  the  words  "or  the  amount 
of  funds  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
for  intelUgence  activities,"  •which  is  an 
attempt  to  help  meet  the  last  objection  of 
which  Secretan,-  Ellsworth  was  speakinp. 
Mr.  President,  I  urge  the  passage  cf 
the  amendment,  and  reserve  the  remain- 
der of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  Mr.  President,  let  me 
respond  bri(  fly  to  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Oiiio: 

The  part  of  the  section  that  the  Sen- 
ator seeks  to  have  stricken  was  put  in 
the  bill  by  the  Senator  from  Tenne'^see 
I  Mr.  Brock'.  We  have  sent  for  Mr. 
Brock,  and  would  like  to  have  him  here 
before  we  take  further  action. 

Mr.  President.  I  supgest  the  absence 
of  a  quonun.  and  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  time  for  th--'  quorum  call  not 
be  charged  to  either  side. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Is  there 
objection? 

Mr,  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  before  we 
f;o  into  a  quorum  call.  I  sho'ald  like  to 
respond. 

Tlie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does  the 
Senator  from  Connecticut  withdraw  his 
request? 
Mr.  RIBICOFF.  I  withdraw  my  request. 
Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President.  I  would 
like  to  reserve  final  judgment  until  Sen- 
ator Brock  has  taken  the  floor,  but  my 
Initial  reaction  to  the  amendment  of  the 
Senator  from  Oh'o  'Mr.  Taft*  is  a  favor- 
able one.  I  really  cannot  imagine  what 
value  a  repoil  for  public  dissemination 
would  really  have.  I  am  concerned  that 
it  might  actually  be  misleading. 

Certainly  to  have  a  report  from  the  in- 
telligence community  to  the  committee 
on  its  activities  would  be  highly  valuable 
It  would  be  comprehensive  m  scope,  and 
could  be  a  u-eful  document.  Obviou.sly 
the  committee  has  available  to  it  pro- 
cedures, as  provided  for  in  the  resolution. 


for  public  dissemination  of  such  irifor- 
mation  in  that  report  as  it  feels  is  desira- 
ble and  would  not  be  contrary  to  the  in- 
terests of  the  intelllpcnce  community  in 
the  United  SUtes.  The  resolution  ;t  would 
provide  for  coordination  of  release  with 
the  executive  branch  of  the  Government. 
But  it  does  seem  to  me  there  is  value  in 
the  amendment  being  offered.  I  would 
liKe  to  wait  to  hear  a  final  argrument  by 
the  author  of  this  particalar  section. 
Senator  Brock,  because  I  feel  he  should 
have  that  privilege:  but  my  initial  re- 
action to  the  amendment  is  favorable. 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  ab.sence  of  a  quorum,  and  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  time  con- 
.sumed  by  the  quorum  call  not  be  charged 
to  either  side. 

Tlie  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered  The  clerk  will 
call  the  roll. 

The  second  assi-^tant  legislative  clerk 
proceeried  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Without 
obiection.  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr  ALLEN  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  pendinp 
amendment  may  be  set  aside  tempo- 
rarily in  order  that  I  might  call  up  an 
amendment  which  the  managers  of  the 
bill  have  agreed  to  accept,  and  which  I 
believe   we   can   dispose   of  in   about   a 

minute  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  Without  objection,  it  is  so  or- 
dered. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  I  call  up  my  amendment 
which  is  at  the  desk  and  ask  for  its  im- 
mediate consideration       

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
read  as  follows 

The  Senator  from  Alabama  (Mr.  AllknI  . 
from  himself.  Mr  Ptrct.  and  Mr,  Caknon, 
proposes  an  amendment  to  amendment  No. 
1643.    as   follows: 

On  page  8.  line  21  between  the  words  "or" 
and  "the"  add  the  following:  "the  divulging 
nf  intelligence   method?   employed   or" 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Who 
yields  time'' 

Mr  ALLEN.  Mr.  President.  I  yield  my- 
self such  time  as  I  may  u.se. 

Mr.  Pre-^ident.  the  resolution  calls  for 
the  select  committee  to  obtain  an  annual 
report  from  the  Director  of  Central  In- 
telligence, the  Secretary  of  Defense,  the 
Secretary  of  State,  and  the  Director  of 
the  Federal  Bureau  of  Inve<=tigation.  It 
provide,^  also  that' 

Nothinc  herein  shall  be  construed  &f  re- 
quiring the  disclosure  in  surh  reports  of  the 
names  c5  individuals  eneaped  ;n  inte'lleence 
activities  for  the  United  States  -r  the  sources 
of  information  on  which  such  reports  are 
based. 


The  laneuage  of  the  resolution  does 
not  cover  the  leaving  out  of  the  report 
the  matter  of  divulging  intelligence 
methods  employed. 

Without  an  amendment,  it  could  be 
construed  that  all  that  could  be  with- 
held from  the  report  would  be  the  mat- 
ters listed  in  section  4(b)  of  the  reso- 
lution, that  Is,  that  the  report  did  not 
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have  to  Include  the  names  of  the  Indi- 
viduals engagred  In  Intelligence  activi- 
ties for  the  United  States,  or  the  sources 
of  information  on  which  such  reports  are 
based. 

This  amendment  would  add  a  third  bit 
of  Information  that  would  not  have  to 
be  disclosed,  and  that  would  be  the  in- 
telligence methods  employed  by  the 
agencies.  Otherwise,  if  they  were  re- 
quired to  disclase  the  intelligence  meth- 
ods employed,  the  methods,  of  course, 
would  be  made  available  to  adversaries 
and  would  become  common  knowledge. 
All  the  amendment  does  Is  to  provide 
that,  in  addition  to  not  disclosing  the 
names  of  the  Individuals  carrying  on  In- 
telligence activities,  or  the  sources  of 
information,  they  should  not  be  required 
to  give  Information  as  to  their  methods 
of  operation. 

So  the  manager  of  the  bill,  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Illinois  (Mr. 
Percy),  and  the  distinguished  chairman 
of  the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Admin- 
istration (Mr.  Cannon)  have  approved 
the  amendment,  and  I  hope  that  the 
Senate  will  accept  the  amendment. 

I  reserve  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  RIBICOFP.  Mr.  President,  as  the 
manager  of  the  bill,  the  amendment  of- 
fered by  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Alabama  is  acceptable. 

Mr.  PERCY  Mr.  President,  speaking 
on  behalf  of  the  minority  I  know  of  no 
objection  on  this  side  and  certainly  the 
amendment  Is  acceptable  to  the  Senator 
from  Illinois.  Just  looking  nt  a  tech- 
nical point 

Mr.  ALLEN.  I  wish  to  touch  that. 

Mr.  PERCY.  Have  the  two  'ors"  been 
eliminated? 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Yes. 

Mr.  PE"RCY.  Fine. 

I  have  no  further  comment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  RIEICOFF.  Mr.  President,  May  I 
have  the  attention  of  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Ohio? 

I  have  just  noted  that  the  dLstln- 
guished  Senator  from  Ohio  changed  the 
printed  amendment  1647: 

On  page  8,  line  22,  before  the  period.  In- 
sert the  following:  "or  the  amount  of  fvinds 
authorized  to  be  appropriated  for  mtelh- 
gence  activities." 

What  concerns  me  is  that,  while  It  is 
not  the  Intention  of  the  resolution  to  re- 
quire that  the  amounts  appropriated  be 
made  public,  yet  there  Is  provision  In  the 
legislation  providing  that,  under  rule 
XXXV.  any  two  Senators  in  a  closed  ses- 
sion, could  debate  the  question  of  the 
amount  of  funds.  The  Senate  then  by 
majority  vote  could  make  the  decision  to 
make  public  the  amount  appropriated. 
This  would  be  the  Senate's  decision  In 
that  case.  What  concerns  me  Is  that  the 
additional  language  might  foreclose  the 
Senate  Itself  by  majority  vote  In  making 
public  the  amount  of  the  appropriation. 
ThLs  is  what  concerns  me. 

Mr.  TAFT.  Mr.  President,  if  the  Sen- 
ator will  yield  on  that  point.  I  do  not 
think  the  Senator's  fears  would  be  Justi- 
fied here. 


The  additional  clause  that  would  be 
added  at  the  end  of  that  sentence  on  line 
22  would  still  be  governed  entirely  by 
the  language  in  line  19.  The  language  in 
line  19  says  that  "nothing  herein  shall  be 
construed  as  requiring  the  disclosure  In 

such  reports  of and  then  referring 

to  the  language  I  added,  "the  amount  of 
funds  authorized  to  be  appropriated  for 
Intelligence  acthitles."  In  other  words. 
It  would  relate  only  to  a  requirement 
that  It  be  disclosed.  If  the  committee  de- 
cided It  wanted  to  disclose  it.  or  if  the 
Senate  ovemillng  the  committee  decided 
It  wanted  to  disclose  the  amount  of  funds 
authorized  to  be  appropriated.  It  could 
do  so  and  there  would  be  nothing  In  the 
language  that  would  prevent  It.  I  would 
like  to  go  on  to  say.  however,  that  thLs 
Is  the  very  point  on  which  Secretary 
Ellsworth  wa.s.  I  think,  abundantly  clear. 
He  made  the  point  that  the  disclosure  of 
the  authorization  of  appropriations  was 
very  likely  to  be  helpful  to  possible  ad- 
versaries In  interpreting  our  Intelligence 
activities. 

So  I  think  a  specific  indication  that 
there  is  no  authorization  or  no  require- 
ment that  such  a  disclosure  be  made 
would  be  desirable  at  this  point.  It  Is 
only  that. 

Mr.  RIBICOFF  Will  the  Senator  agree 
that  it  Is  not  his  intention,  and  he  does 
not  Interpret  the  language  to  foreclose, 
the  Senate  after  meeting  In  executive 
session  to  vote  by  majority  vote  to  dis- 
close the  amount  of  authorization? 

Mr  TAFT.  I  certainly  take  that  Inter- 
pretation, again  saying  I  would  hope.  If 
the  Senate  ever  gets  to  that  point.  It 
would  take  a  very  careful  look  at  It  be- 
cause of  the  danger  I  have  just  outlined. 
Mr.  RIBICOFF.  But  we  do  have  to 
have  faith  and  trust  In  the  Senate  as  a 
whole  to  make  the  decision  and  not  to 
foreclose  the  Senate  from  making  it. 

Mr.  TAFT.  There  Is  no  question  about 
It.  As  I  indicated,  I  do  not  think  the 
langruage  forecloses  the  committee  from 
making  the  disclosure  if  It  dCLlded  it 
wanted  to  do  so.  I  think  It  would  be 
unwLse  to  do  so,  but  If  it  wanted  to  do 
so,  it  could  do  so  under  the  language  of 
the  amendment. 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum,  and  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  time  allotted 
to  the  quorum  call  not  be  charged  to 
either  side. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered.  The  clerk  will 
call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  ALLEN  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for  ;he 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  iMr. 
Beall>.  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 

Mr  ALLEN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Ohio  yield  me  about  5  min- 
utes on  the  amendment? 

Mr  TAFT  How  much  time  do  I  have 
remaining  on  the  amendment,  Mr. 
President? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The  Sen- 
ator from  Ohio  has  15  mi.iutes  remain- 
ing. 


Mr.  TAFT,  I  yield  5  minutes  to  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Alabama. 
Mr.  ALLEN.  I  thank  the  Senator. 
Mr.  President.  I  support  the  amend- 
ment offered  by  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Ohio. 

The  resolution  calls  for  the  annual 
report  that  the  committee  obtains  from 
the  intelligence  agencies  to  be  obtained 
for  public  dissemination  and  would  seem 
to  contemplate  that  possibly  it  could  be 
classified  and  unclassified  information, 
from  the  language  of  the  resolution;  be- 
cause farther  down  in  the  section  It  says 
that  an  unclas.slfled  version  of  each  re- 
port shall  be  made  available  to  the  public 
by  the  select  committee. 

Obviously,  there  Is  no  need.  then,  for 
the  first  phrase  that  the  dLstlngul.shed 
Senator  from  Ohio  Is  seeking  to  strike. 
to  eliminate  the  "for  public  dissemina- 
tion" of  the  annual  report. 

So  the  report  can  be  obtained:  but 
what  the  first  phase  of  the  Senator's 
amendment  does  Is  to  eliminate  the  "for 
public  dissemination  ■'  That  would 
leave,  then,  the  unclassified  version  be- 
ing made  available  to  the  public  by  the 
select  committee 

The  second  phase  of  the  amendment 
would  strike  that  exit,  because  the  com- 
mittee has  authority,  under  other  sec- 
tions, to  divulge  information,  if  It  sees 
fit  to  do  so.  subject  to  an  appeal  to  the 
Senate.  So  a  method  Is  provided,  with- 
out this  sentence,  for  this  disclosure  of 
information 

Further,  the  sentence  which  the  Sena- 
tor seeks  to  delete  provides  that  It  shall 
be  made  available,  which  Is  directory 
and  mandatory;  and  bv  eliminating  this 
sentence.  It  would  be  discretionary  with 
the  committee  to  take  the  necessary 
steps  to  divulge  the  Information.  So  that 
sentence  Is  not  needed. 

Also,  the  third  phase  of  the  amend- 
ment provides  that  this  section  shall  not 
be  construed  as  requiring  a  report  on 
the  amount  of  the  appropriation  to  the 
intelligence  agency.  Obviously,  a  dis- 
closure of  the  amount  of  the  appropria- 
tion would  give  much  valuable  Informa- 
tion to  adversaries  as  to  the  extent  of 
our  Intelligence  activities. 

The  colloquy  that  ju.st  occurred  be- 
tween the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Connecticut  iMr.  Ribicoff)  and  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Ohio  (Mr 
Taft)  Indicates  that  If  the  committee 
wished  to  divulge  this  Information.  It 
could  do  so  If  it  were  allowed  to  do  so 
by  the  Senate. 

So  the  amendment  in  all  three  of  Its 
aspects,  It  seems  to  me,  Ls  a  constructive 
amendment,  and  I  hope  it  will  be  agreed 
to  by  the  Senate. 

I  yield  back  the  remainder  of  the  time 
allotted  to  me. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorimi,  and  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  time  con- 
sumed by  the  quorum  not  be  charged  to 
either  side. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  Is  so  ordered. 
The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 
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The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  BROCK.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  Mr.  Pre.sldent,  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  require  to  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Tennessee. 

Mr.  BROCK  I  thank  the  Senator  from 
Connecticut. 

Mr.  President,  I  should  like  to  dis- 
cuss the  proposed  amendment  with  the 
Senator  from  Ohio  and  be  sure  that  we 
are  on  the  same  track. 

I  wish  to  explain,  first  of  all,  the  pur- 
pose of  the  language  as  It  was  Inserted 
by  me  in  the  committee.  What  we  hoped 
to  obtain  by  this  language  was  at  least, 
on  an  annual  basis,  some  sort  of  gen- 
eral overview  of  our  intelligence  opera- 
tions to  be  made  available  to  the  Amer- 
ican people  so  that  they  could  under- 
stand the  need  for  maintenance  of  a 
basic  Intelligence  capability. 

I  understand  what  the  Senator  is  try- 
ing to  do.  I  just  want  to  be  certain  that 
It  leaves  us  the  opportunity  to  pre.sent 
to  the  American  people,  in  a  completely 
unclassified  sense,  a  report  on  why  we 
need  an  FBI,  a  CIA,  and  so  forth.  I 
think  mott  peopl''  know,  but  I  am  not 
sure  that  we  are  reminded  of  it  in  a 
tangible  fashion,  on  a  regular  basis. 
Those  two  agencies  particularly  have 
come  under  ma.ssive  assault  in  recent 
months — for  some  valid  reasons  on  oc- 
casion, but  generally  the  assault  has  ex- 
ceeded the  crime,  in  my  opinion. 

I  think  we  have  done  a  great  deal  of 
damage  to  our  capacity  for  national  se- 
curity. In  that  sense,  men,  I  was  hop- 
ing that  this  report  would  afford  the 
agencies  an  opportunity  to  present  their 
side  of  the  case  to  the  American  people 
and  to  justify  the  foimdation  for  their 
actions,  not  only  with  regard  to  their 
basic  Intelligence  activities,  but  with  re- 
gard to  the  Intelligence  actuities  di- 
rected against  the  interest  of  this  coun- 
try and  Its  people.  That  was  the  purpose 
of  the  language. 

I  am  not  so  sure  that  the  lanpuapc 
Is  perfect.  I  certainly  have  no  pride  of 
authorship  In  it.  But  I  do  think  it  is  Im- 
portant that  we  provide  an  opportunity 
for  the  American  people  to  see  just  what 
threats  are  being  raised  against  this 
country  and  what  we  are  trying  to  do  to 
deal  with  those  threats. 

Mr.  TAFT.  I  yield  myself  2  minutes. 

Mr.  President.  I  appreciate  the  posi- 
tion taken  by  the  Senator  from  Tennes- 
see. Basically.  I  do  not  tliink  I  have  an% 
real  dl.'^agreement  with  h'.m  It  does  seem 
to  me  that  the  public  sliould  have  from 
the  select  committee  and  from  CouKress 
a  general  Indication  as  to  liie  need  for 
our  intelligence  actiuties  Tlie  difficultv 
I  have  is  in  goin.g  into  a  formal  report  of 
them  and  setting  cut  exactly  what  we 
are  doing  anywiiere.  As  Secretary  Ells- 
wortli  pointed  out  in  the  testimony  I  re- 
ferred to  earlier,  there  is  a  substantial 
danger  that  adversaries,  l^joking  at  that 
Information,  may  be  able  to  detect  major 
Intelhcence  activities. 

I  did  ?.o  0:1  and  read  another  part  of 
this  report  of  tlie  same  hearings  before 
the  Committee  on  Armed  Services.  I  shall 


ask  unanimous  consent  that  it  be  printed 
in  the  Record  at  the  conclusion  of  my 
remarks. 

I  cite  the  question  raised  by  Senator 
NiTNx,  to  which  Secretary-  Ellsworth  re- 
plied lai.cr  by  a  letter  at  the  end  of  the 
testimony.  Senator  Ntjnn  point/ed  out 
that,  for  instance,  with  the  Glomar  Ex- 
plorer, the  U-2.  and  other  similar  situa- 
tions, the  nature  and  size  of  those  very 
acthities  could  show  a  bulge  in  intelli- 
gence activities  that  might  be  of  some 
use  to  tho.se  who  are  makinp  a  constant 
analysis  of  any  information  they  can  get 
as  to  what  we  are  doing  in  the  Intelli- 
gence aRpncies.  I  do  not  disagree  with 
the  Senator  at  all  The  committee,  if  it 
decides  to  do  .so.  can  make  available  gen- 
eral information  if  it  becomes  convinced 
that  It  Is  not  goinp  to  be  detrimental 
from  the  point  of  view  I  am  concerned 
with. 

I  t^'ll  the  Senator  one  thing:  The 
American  people  are  deeply  concerned 
with  the  whole  problem  of  intelligence. 
They  are  deeply  concerned  with  the 
abuses  that  have  been  described  by  the 
committee  that  the  Senator  from  Mimie- 
sota  was  talking  about  earlier.  They  are 
even  more  concerned  about  the  possibil- 
ity that  some  of  this  information  that  is 
classified  or  information  that  can  be  of 
iLse  to  those  who  -ire  our  adversaries  in 
the  international  intelligence  community 
might  become  available  to  them.  The 
Anicrican  i>eople  are  in  an  uproar  about 
that.  Everywhere  I  go.  people  are  con- 
cerned about  it  They  want  to  see  Con- 
gress do  something  to  try  to  tighten  up 
thLs  entire  area.  I  hope  the  legislation 
that  we  pass  eventually  will  have  that 
effect.  I  do  not  want  anything  covmter- 
productive  to  that  in  the  language  here. 
I  had  the  feeling,  reading  thl'^  language 
in  the  bill,  that  it  might  be  so  inter- 
preted. 

Mr.  BROCK.  The  President  has  ex- 
pressed a  concern,  and  I  share  it.  I  am 
disgusted,  frankly,  with  some  of  the 
machinations  with  regard  to  this  inves- 
tigation. There  clearly  were  abuses:  they 
must  be  cleared  up.  But.  there  clearly 
have  been  excesses  in  reporting  those 
abu.ses.  I  think  that  is  a  tragedy  for 
Congress  and  for  the  American  people. 
I  want  no  part  of  that  kind  of  action. 

What  I  am  reaching  for.  and  may  be  the 
Senator  can  help  me  find  a  better  way  to 
do  it,  is  an  opportunity  for  these  agen- 
cies to  demonstrate  to  the  American 
people  in  some  fashion  why  we  need  an 
intelligence  capability.  I  should  like  for 
them  to  have  an  opix>rtunity  to  present 
their  side  of  the  ca^e  That  is  all  I  am 
reaching  for.  If  the  Senator  finds  the 
words,  "for  public  dissemination"  on 
line  13  exce.s.sive  or  unnecessary,  then. 
that  is  fine  to  strike  that. 

I  am  not  trying  to  give  the  committee 
an  opportunity  to  make  a  report  on  why 
we  need  an  agency:  I  am  trying  to  get 
the  agencies  a  chance  to  present  their 
case  What  I  am  asking  is  that  the  com- 
mittee get  t!ie  full  report  and  that  an 
unclassified  summary  or  synopsis  be 
made  available  so  that  we  can  at  least 
make  some  judgment  as  to  protecting 
that  national  interest. 

Maybe  that  is  not  nece-s^sary,  but  I  do 
not  know  how  else  to  do  it.  I  say  to  my 
colleague  from  Ohio.  I  know  that  he  and 


I  seek  exactly  tlie  same  objectives  with 
regard  to  this  total  bill.  We  are  not  in 
disagreement. 

Mr  TAFT.  I  reply  to  the  Senator  by 
saying  that  with  the  amendment  I  am 
proposing,  we  still  would  have  language 
under  which  reports  would  be  made  by 
the  various  agencies  involved  and  going 
for  a  review  of  the  intelligence  activities 
or  department  concerned  and  intelli- 
gence activities  of  foreign  countries  di- 
rected at  the  United  States.  It  would 
lake  out  "for  public  dissemination"  and 
would  leave  tliat  entirely  up  to  the  com- 
mittee or  the  Senate. 

As  I  discus.sed  earlier  with  the  dis- 
tinguished chairman  of  the  committee, 
the  Senator  from  Connecticut,  there  is 
nothing  in  the  language  of  the  amend- 
ment that  would  prevent  the  committee 
or  prevent  tne  Senate,  either  with  the 
comjnittee  or  without  the  com.mittee. 
from  going  ahead  and  making  public 
such  aspects  of  any  reports  from  the  var- 
ious departments  that  they  think  it  is  de- 
sirable to  make  public.  I  do  not  intend  to 
cut  off  that  right  at  all.  In  fact.  I  think 
it  would  be  a  m.istake  to  cut  it  off. 

Mr.  BROCK.  But  by  striking  the  lan- 
guage, I  think — let  us  .'ust  talk  about 
some  future  Senate  with  some  future, 
different  composition,  Reading  the  legis- 
lative history  in  which  we  simply  strike 
the  language  on  lines  17  and  18,  the  sec- 
ond part  of  the  amendment,  it  would 
read  that  the  committee  could  write  its 
own  report  or  could  not  Issue  any  report 
at  all.  I  almost  would  rather,  if  the 
Senator  wants  to  allow  them  the  privi- 
lege of  passing  on  this  report — because 
I  think  this  is  a  passthrough  thing.  I  do 
not  want  it  completely  rewritten  or 
turned  around  by  the  committee.  I  think 
the  agencies  ought  to  have  the  right  to 
present  their  own  case. 

I  wonder  if  the  Senator  would  allow 
me  to  keep  lines  17  and  18  and.  instead 
of  the  word  "shall."  write  "may."  That 
would  allow  the  com^mittee  to  release  It, 
but  that  still  leaves  the  decision  with  the 
committee.  It  still  implies  that  thev  are 
releasing  a  report  which  came  to  them 
and  not  writing  their  own 

Mr  TAFT.  I  do  not  think  I  would  have 
any  objection  to  that.  I  think  that  would 
leave  it  optional  to  the  committee  still 
and  not  mandatory.  I  must  say.  however, 
that  I  would  rather  expect,  from  any 
knowledge  I  have  of  the  intelligence 
agencies  involved,  that  the  last  thing  in 
the  world  they  are  going  to  want  done  is 
to  have  a  copy  of  their  reports  made 
public. 

Mr  BROCK.  It  may  be.  It  is  quite  pos- 
sible that  the  committee  would  agree  with 
that  and  .say  no  report  at  all. 

You  see,  there  is  not  any  reason  for 
this  whole  paragraph  on  page  8.  subpara- 
graph b.  without  the  report,  though,  be- 
cause th°  rest  of  the  bill  deals  with  re- 
quiring the  CI.^  and  the  FT3I  to  come  be- 
fore the  committee  and  testify  as  to  what 
they  are  doing  and  why.  We  might  be 
better  off  just  to  eliminate  the  whole  par- 
agraph, because  that  annual  report  is 
part  and  parcel  of  the  whole  bill.  If  the 
Senator  wants  to  do  that,  fine. 

Alternatively,  we  could  strike  the  word 
"shall"  and  substitute  "may"'  and  leave  it 
to  the  discretion  of  the  com.mittee. 
I   think   the   Senator  can   see   what   I 
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am  reacning  for.  I  am  a  little  reluctant 
to  deny  these  agencies  an  opportunity  for 
presentation  of  their  own  case  to  the 
American  people  at  large  without 

Mr.  TAFT.  I  can  understand  the  Sena- 
tor's feeling.  The  only  thing  I  would  say 
about  It  i.s  If  there  Is  a  report  of  that  kind 
made.  I  think  It  ought  to  come  from  the 
President  of  the  United  States  to  the  peo- 
ple of  the  United  States,  anyway. 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  Will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  TAPT.  Yes. 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  I  wonder  If  we  could 
reconcile  the  differences  In  emphasis 
here?  If  on  line  17,  we  struck  the  word 
"shall"  and  substituted  "may"  and  on 
line  18.  after  the  word  "public."  "at  the 
dl-scretion  of"  the  select  committee,  would 
that  satisfy  the  Senator  from  Tennessee 
and  the  Senator  from  Ohio? 

Mr.  BROCK.  It  would  be  all  right  with 
me. 

Mr.  TAFT.  I  think  that  would  satisfy 
our  need  In  what  we  have  here.  Mr. 
President,  I  move  to  modify  the  amend- 
ment by  deleting  lines  3  and  4  of  the 
amendment  and  on  page  8,  line  17  that 
the  word  "shall"  be  stricken,  and  that 
the  word  "may"  be  substituted  for  it;  and 
in  line  18  after  the  word  "public"  strike 
the  word  "by"  nnd  insert  the  words  "at 
the  di.scrolion  of." 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  amendment  Is  so  modi- 
fied. 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  Another  question 
arises.  If  I  may  have  the  attention  of  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Ohio,  on  line 
19.  page  8,  after  the  word  "the"  and 
the  word  "disclosure"  insert  the  word 
"public"  because  we  have  now  added  the 
question  of  methods  of  gathering  infor- 
mation and  the  amount  of  authorization. 
While  this  information  should  not  be 
made  public  by  Senate  Resolution  400, 
we  should  not  deprive  the  select  com- 
mittee of  the  Information. 

Mr.  TAFT.  I  think  U.at  suggestion  is 
proper,  and  I  agree  to  that  modification. 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  I  wonder  if  the  Sen- 
ator would  modify  it  to  insert  the  word 
"public"  at  that  point? 

Mr  TAFT.  Mr.  President.  I  move  to 
modify  the  amendment  to  insert  the 
word  "public"  in  line  19  before  the  word 
"disclosure." 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  is  so  modified. 

The  modifications  are  as  follows: 

Delete  lines  3  and  4  of  the  wnendment 
(No.  1647). 

On  page  8.  line  17  strike  "shaU"  and  In- 
sert In  lieu  thereof  ■may". 

On  page  8,  line  18  strike  "by"  and  Insert 
In  lieu  thereof  "at  the  discretion  of". 

On  page  8.  line  19.  after  "the"  Inaert 
"public". 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  Mr.  President,  under 
these  circumstances  the  amendment  of 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Ohio,  as 
modified.  Is  acceptable  by  the  manager 
of  the  bill. 

xMr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President.  I  should 
hke  to  commend  both  the  Senator  from 
Ohio  and  the  Senator  from  Tennessee, 
who  originally  wrote  this  section,  for  fur- 
ther clarification  of  its  Intent  and  pur- 
pose. 

The  Senator  from  Illinois  Is  delighted 
to  learn  the  objective  is  exactly  the  same, 
and  I  think  the  compromise  language 


that  has  been  worked  out  with  the  man- 
ager of  the  bin  is  entirely  acceptable. 

Mr.  BROCK.  Mr,  President,  may  I  say 
that  I  too  appreciate  the  efforts  of  the 
Senator  from  Ohio.  I  tlilnk  we  have  an 
absolutely  common  purpose  in  this  de- 
bate, and  I  appreciate  his  pointing  out 
the  possible  dangers  as  the  wording  was 
originally.  I  could  not  more  thoroughly 
agree  with  his  concern  about  the  releas- 
ing of  any  classified  material  that  would 
damage  our  security  and  our  intelligence 
activities.  I  appreciate  the  fact  that  he 
brought  it  up,  and  I  shall  support  the 
amendment,  as  modified. 

Mr.  TAKT.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  ready  to  yield  back 
the  remainder  of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  aU  time 
yielded  back? 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  I  yield  back  the  re- 
mainder of  our  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment,  as 
modified,  of  the  Senator  from  Ohio. 

The  amendment,  as  modified,  was 
agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  I  suggest  the  absence 
of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  caU  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  TAFT  and  Mr.  THURMOND  ad- 
dressed the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  South  Caroljia  Is  recognized. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  Is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President.  I  rise 
In  opposition  to  Senate  Resolution 
400 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time  to  the  Senator  from  South 
Carolina? 

Mr.  RIBICOFF  The  Senator  Is  in  op- 
position. 

Mr  THURMOND  I  yield  myself  10 
minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
being  under  the  control  of  the  minority 
leader  or  his  designee,  the  Senator  from 
South  Carolina  Is  recognized  for  10  min- 
utes. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President.  I  rise 
in  opposition  to  Senate  Resolution  400 
and  the  proposed  substitute  amendment 
which  would  establish  a  committee  of 
15  members  plus  the  minority  and  ma- 
jority leaders. 

Mr.  President,  my  opposition  to  this 
substitute  revolves  around  a  number  of 
l.ssues.  As  each  member  of  this  body  re- 
alizes, this  substitute  con.«;tltutes  an  en- 
tirely new  bill  and  poses  far-reaching 
ramifications.  This  legislation  was  not 
written  in  the  Government  Operations 
Committee  and  has  not  had  the  benefit 
of  hearings. 

Once  again  we  are  witnessing  an  effort 
to  push  through  the  Senate  highly  sig- 
nificant legLslation  without  the  benefit 
of  the  views  of  the  executive  departments 
involved,  or  the  President  of  tlie  United 
States.  While  this  bill  deals  with  the  re- 
sponsibilities of  the  Senate,  It  impacts 


on  t!ie  responsibility  of  the  President, 
who  is  charged  with  management  of  the 
intelligence  agencies 

Obviously,  the  Senators  who  wrote  this 
legislation  are  attempting  to  do  what 
they  con.slder  best  for  this  country.  But 
I  feel  if  other  Senators  were  brought  into 
the  legLslatlve  process  in  the  calm  of  a 
committee  hearing  and  markup,  we 
could  come  up  with  better  legi-slation. 

Therefore.  It  would  be  my  hope  the 
Senate  would  recommit  Senate  Re.solu- 
tlon  400,  as  amended,  to  the  Govern- 
ment Operations  Committee  with  the 
requirement  It  come  back  to  the  floor 
in  about  30  days.  Otherwise,  we  will  be 
asked  to  approve  a  very  important  bill 
which  most  of  us  had  not  even  seen  be- 
fore last  Thursday. 

Now  moving  to  the  issue  of  the  Select 
Committee  on  Int^^Iligence  Activities,  I 
would  like  to  make  tliree  or  four  points; 

First,  it  is  my  view  tills  step  by  tlie 
Senate  will  result  in  dlsclo.surc  of  sensi- 
tive Information  relative  to  our  Intelli- 
gence activities.  This  may  not  come  as  a 
result  of  disclosure  by  any  particular 
Senator,  but  when  highly  sensitive  in- 
telligence IS  handled  by  such  a  lar^-e 
committee  and  responsibility  is  shared 
with  many  other  committees.  It  is  much 
more  difficult  to  protect  classified  data. 
Furthermore,  if  this  bill  L<;  adopted  I 
would  estimate  50  to  60  staff  people  will 
be  privy  to  the  most  spn.=;itive  matters 
of  our  Goverment  The  Soviets  must  be 
laughing  at  u<;  and  the  rest  of  the  world 
looking  on  with  .shocked  amazement 

The  Senate  must  realize  that  by  pass- 
age of  the  proposed  substitute  we  are 
moving  toward  a  vast  proliferation  of 
sensitive  data.  In  my  opinion.  It  will  lead 
to  our  Nation  becoming  No.  2  as  to  the 
effectiveness  of  its  Intelligence  gathering 
apparatus. 

As  presently  written,  the  substitute 
amendment  requlras  rotlflcatlon  prior  to 
any  significant  activities.  This  obviously 
refers  to  covert  operations  If  this  had 
been  In  effect  during  the  Vietnam  war  it 
would  have  required  notification  to  the 
Senate  of  highly  sensitive  militar>'  In- 
telligence operaUon.s  such  a.s  the  mining' 
of  Haiphong  Harbor,  the  Son  Tay  Prison 
raid,  and  the  Mayaguc:  rescue  effort, 
prior  to  execution.  Any  leak,  however  in- 
advertent or  unintended,  would  endanger 
tlie  lives  of  the  personnel  carrying  out 
such  operations. 

Our  foreign  intelligence  agents  are  al- 
ready shaken  by  the  murder  In  Athen.'^, 
Greece,  of  an  agent  whose  name  was 
published  by  enemies  of  the  Central  In- 
telligence Agency 

Furthermore,  by  putting  intelligence 
funds  under  the  authority  of  a  large 
select  committee,  the  size  of  our  Intelli- 
gence budget  will  become  public  knowl- 
edge as  the  annual  authorization  of  the 
budget  proceeds  through  the  legislative 
process.  This  means  our  enemies  will  be 
able  to  assess  our  Intelligence  efforts  by 
evaluating  changes  In  increases  and  de- 
creases of  funding  for  our  intelligence 
agencies. 

Finally,  on  the  subject  of  disclosures, 
tills  committee  will  be  vested  with  the 
authority  to  reveal  to  the  public,  after 
a  vote  of  the  full  Senate,  the  most  sensi- 
tive information  provided  by  the  Director 
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of  Central  Intelligence.  This  means  con- 
gressional control  over  the  Agency  will 
be  so  powerful  it  would  virtually  become 
an  arm  of  Congress  rather  than  an  arm 
of  the  Commander-in-Chief. 

Another  undesirable  aspect  of  this  pro- 
vision provides  authorization  to  the  select 
committee  to  reveal  to  any  other  com- 
mittee any  matter  which  the  select 
committee  determines  requires  such  at- 
tention. This  approach  is  a  step  toward 
proliferation  of  vital  information, 
whereas  the  real  need  is  to  concentrate 
oversight  in  a  smaller  portion  of  the 
membership,  such  as  a  subcommittee. 

Mr  President,  my  second  point  would 
be  tliat  separation  of  tlie  uitelligence 
ovei-sight  from  the  defense  committees 
will  weaken  the  intelligence  agencies,  as 
well  as  the  defense  committees.  On  this 
subject  I  offer  the  following  points: 

F^rst.  Defense  decisions  are  predicated 
on  foreign  intelligence.  Our  strategic 
forces  are  formulated  on  meeting  the 
threat.  The  tlireat  Ls  evaluated  for  us  by 
the  Intelligence  agencies. 

Second.  Defence  funding  and  Intelli- 
gence funding  overlap.  This  Ls  Illustrated 
by  the  exainple  of  military  pilot.';  flying 
milit-iry  aircraft  on  intelligence  mis- 
sions. 

Third.  Th?  quality  of  intelligence  is 
a  legitimate  aiea  of  concern  for  the  De- 
fen.se  Committees,  if  they  are  to  provide 
properly  for  our  national  defense.  Qual- 
ity cannot  be  as.sured  without  control  by 
the  rcsponsiblp  defense  committees. 

In  conclusion.  Mr.  President.  I  would 
favor  strengthened  oversight  through  a 
permajient  subcommittee  with  highly 
qualified  staffs  in  the  four  defense  com- 
mittees. 

i:  It  is  the  will  of  Uie  Senate  to  pro- 
vide oversight  through  a  select  commit- 
tee, we  should  at  least  hold  hearings  on 
any  such  proposal 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
.sent  to  have  prints  in  the  Record  pages 
3  through  2C  of  testimony  from  the  hear- 
ing before  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Stattiment    op    Floyd    M.    Riddick,    Retired 
Parliamentarian  oy  the  U.S.  Senate 

Mr  Riddick  Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  we 
have  changed  ti.e  resolution  considerably 
from  what  the  Government  Operations  Com- 
mittee did,  a.s  far  a.s  protection  of  infor- 
mation I.s  concerned,  and  also  as  far  as  giv- 
ing the  Appropriations  Committee  itf  pres- 
ent status  as  it  had  previously.  We  managed 
to  .salvage  yesterdav  a  comproml.s<=,  section 
12.  which  reads  as  follows' 

"Subject  to  the  Standing  Rules  of  the  Sen- 
nte,  no  funds  shall  be  appropriated  for  any 
•.seal  year"  et  cetera.  Just  as  Mr.  Braswell 
said  But  this  clause,  "Sub.'ect  to  the  Stand- 
ing Rules  of  the  Senate,"  retains  rule  16  as 
It  exists  now.  So  that  the  Appropriations 
Oommlttee  can  conie  in  with  funds  not  only 
In  a  continuing  resolution,  but  in  any  resol- 
ution, or  any  other  committee  can  make  a 
motion,  which  after  one  day'.s  reference  to 
the  .Appropriations  Committee  could  be 
broufht  tip  on  the  floor  to  provide  funds  for 
a  new  item  not  authorized,  or  to  increase  an 
Item  abnve  authorlz;atlon  that  is  In  the  bill 
So  you  retain  to  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee now.  If  this  Is  retained  as  1«.  the  exist- 
ing authority  It  has  now  to  bring  In  funds 
for  any  purpose  not  authorized,  not  subject 
tJ3  a  point  of  order. 


I  think  that  Is  a  very  significant  pwlnt.  For 
example,  If  you  wanted  to  hire  a  group  to  do 
some  spy  work  in  Cuba  and  there  was  no 
legislative  authorization  for  It.  and  you 
wanted  them  to  go  In  on  a  submarine,  you 
could  Just  put  an  Item  for  an  Intelligence 
activity  In  South  America,  for  $500  million, 
or  whatever  you  wanted,  and  no  authoriza- 
tion would  be  necessary  under  this  proviso. 

Seriator  Symington.  But  then  you  bypass 
the  supervLsory  committee,  the  regulatory 
committee. 

Mr.  Riddick.  Senator,  that  Is  not  the  in- 
tent of  this  appropriation. 

Senator  Symington.  I  know  It  Is  not  the 
intent,  but  It  Is  what  has  been  going  on  for 
25  years,  and  It  Is  one  of  the  chief  reasons 
we  are  In  this  mess, 

Mr.  Riddick  What  the  Authorization  Com- 
mittee can  do  is  to  come  In  with  legislation 
that  would  say,  no  fvinds  shall  be  spent, 
which  would  give  them  authority  that  we 
now  have  under  this  legislative  authorization 
authority.  The  only  thing  Is,  as  the  confer- 
ence was  agreed  upon.  If  this  committee 
acted  to  take  negative  action  against  a  cer- 
tain activity.  It  certainly  would  not  be  ex- 
pected that  the  Appropriations  Committee 
would  come  in  unless  there  was  an  extreme 
crisis,  and  defy  what  the  legislative  au- 
thorization committee  had  done 

The  Chairman.  Let  me  ask  a  question 
right  there. 

If  you  had  this  proposal  for  this  activity 
in  South  America,  you  would  have  to  dis- 
close it  right  there  if  you  have  the  authori- 
zation, you  might  say,  from  the  floor  in  the 
method  that  you  describe? 

Mr  RroDicK.  That  Is  true.  But  there  are 
other  aspects  l:i  there,  Senator,  that  are  go- 
ing to  be  more  exposing  than  this.  For  exam- 
ple, the  proviso  which  reads  her°: 

"On  or  before  March  15  of  each  year,  the 
select  committee  shall  submit  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Budget  of  the  Senate  the  views 
and  estimates  described  in  section  301  fc)  of 
the  Congressional  Budget  Act  of  1974,  regard- 
ing matters  within  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  se- 
lect committee." 

So  the  select  committee  has  to  submit  Its 
Information  to  the  Budget  Oommlttee  Just 
like  any  other  committee,  which,  if  they 
want  to.  can  expose  the  details  of  what  they 
are  proposing 

The  Chairman  Yes.  But  that  Increases 
rather  than  takes  care  of  the  problem  as 
some  of  us  see  It  at  least  about  unnecessary 
or  tindue  disclosure. 

Mr.  Riddick.  The  way  this  substitute  tight- 
ens up  on  the  flow  of  Information  is  that  It 
prohibits  any  member  of  the  select  commit- 
tee from  exposing  any  of  the  Information 
submitted  to  the  select  committee  until  the 
committee  votes. 

Now,  If  It  is  lawfully  classified  Information, 
then  they  must,  before  the  Information  can 
be  released,  submit  a  report  to  the  Senate  In 
closed  session,  which  the  Senate  will  debate 
In  closed  session,  as  opposed  to  the  way  this 
committee  decides  whether  Information  of 
that  nature  is  to  be  exposed.  And  If  the  Sen- 
ate says  yes.  It  will  be  exposed,  and  If  the 
.Senate  says  no.  It  will  not  be  exposed. 

The  Chairman.  We  especially  appreciate 
your  being  here 

I  will  now  call  on  Mr.  Ellsworth  to  dl.scuss 
further  some  matters  already  touched  on. 

Now,  the  general  situation.  Mr.  Ellsworth. 
Is  that  we  want  to  know  yottr  analysis.  You 
represent  the  executive  branch  that  Is  go- 
ing to  have  to  deal  with  whatever  Is  done. 

I  am  glad  you  arrtved  Senator  Hart.  We  are 
Just  having  a  roundrobln  table  discussion  on 
this  whole  matter. 

statement    of    HON.    ROBERT    ELLSWORTH. 
DEPUTT    secretary    of    DEFENSE 

Mr  Ellsworth.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 
And  I  do  speak  for  the  Secretary  on  this 
matter. 

First  of  all,  he  understands,  and  so  do  I, 
and  fully  respect  the  reeponslbllltlee  and  pre- 


rogatives of  the  Senate  to  organize  Its  vari- 
ous committees  and  their  jurisdictions  in 
whatever  way  the  Senate  sees  fit. 

But  this  proposal  to  create  authorization 
for  appropriations  Jurisdiction  In  a  new  Sen- 
ate committee  does  give  the  Secretary  and 
me  some  concern  as  far  as  our  ability  to  dis- 
charge our  responsibilities  In  the  Defense  De- 
partment is  concerned.  And  principally  those 
concerns  are  two  as  far  as  we  are  concerned. 

We  operate  our  Intelligence  responsibility 
In  a  somewhat  different  world  from  the  CIA 
or  the  FBI.  We  operate  In  an  extremely,  high- 
ly technological  world,  which  with  our  facili- 
ties. Is  very  sensitive  and  very  delicate.  And 
that  is  the  basis  for  our  first  concern  from 
the  stEUidpolnt  of  malntaUilng  the  overaU 
confidentiality  of  our  sensitive  and  expensive 
military  and  defense  intelligence  sources  and 
methods — and  you  know  whiat  I  mean,  par- 
ticularly our  most  modern  collection  sys- 
tems— the  visibility  that  is  created  by  a  sep- 
arate budget  formulation  process  would  en- 
taU,  as  we  see  It,  grave  risks.  That  Is  our  first 
concern  about  the  creation  of  a  committee 
with  the  authorization  for  appropriations 
Jurisdiction  over  these  matters. 

And  then  in  addition,  our  Department 
would  still  be  required,  should  the  Senate 
create  this  new  committee,  to  maintain  a 
budget  formulation  process  for  the  House  of 
Representatives  which  would  continue  to 
conform  to  an  appropriation  account.  And 
those  two  separate  processes  would  require 
double  accounting,  and  would  require  addi- 
tional expense,  and  additional  staff,  and  addi- 
tional automation  equipment.  So  that  we 
would  hope  that  the  Senate  In  Its  wisdom 
would  not  create  this  additional  committee 
having  additional  authorization  for  appropri- 
ations Jurisdiction  over  these  intelligence 
matters. 

Senator  Hart.  Mr.  Chairman.  Is  the  Secre- 
tary going  to  come  back  and  tell  us  what 
these  grave  risks  are?  He  Just  leaves  the 
phrase  hanging  there  and  I  wonder  If  be  la 
prepared  to  tell  us  what  these  risks  are? 

The  Chairman.  I  do  not  know.  We  can  take 
It  up  with  him  a  little  later.  I  Invited  Mtn 
to  come  here  Just  to  put  before  the  commit- 
tee whatever  he  saw  In  this  matter  and  what 
problems  would  be  created. 

Senator  Hart.  I  think  the  committee  ought 
to  know  what  the  grave  risks  are,  instead  oif 
Just  floating  a  phrase  like  that. 

The  Chairman.  You  will  certainly  have  a 
chance  to  question  him  on  it. 

Senator  Tower.  I  might  say  that  this  Is 
extremely  sensitive,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  know 
what  the  risks  are.  It  Is  extremely  sensitive. 

The  Chairman.  For  the  time  being,  as  I 
understand  It,  we  will  pass  It  over  and  give 
you  a  right  to  examine  him. 

All  right,  Mr.  Ambassador,  go  ahead. 

Mr.  Ellsworth.  Those  are  my  two  points, 
Mr.  Chairman,  the  polnia  oi  the  Secretary  of 
Defense  and  myself. 

Tlie  Chairman,  When  you  refer  to  the 
budget  of  the  Defense  Intelligence  Agency — 
you  are  talking  about  military  Intelligence? 

Mr.  Ellsworth.  That  Is  right. 

The  Chairman.  That  Is  the  DIA? 

Mr.  Ellsworth.  The  DIA  and  the  NSA  and 
those  are  the  principal  subject  matters. 

The  Chairman.  And  those  are  the  concerns 
that  you  carry  prlmarUy? 

Mr.  Ellsworth.  That  Is  correct. 

The  Chairman.  And  you  are  not  thinking 
In  terms  of  the  CIA  as  such? 

Mr.  Ellsworth.  No. 

Senator  Symington.  If  the  Chair  will  yield. 

The  Chairman.  I  will  yield  to  you.  Senator. 

Senator  Symington  I  would  like  you  to  ex- 
plain to  us.  If  you  will,  Mr.  Secretary — you 
say  exclusively  CIA.  As  I  underrtand,  there 
is  now  an  effort  to  put  the  CIA  In  as  a 
part  of  the  military  Intelligence  setup,  or 
as  an  equal  member  of  It.  perhaps  a  senior 
member  of  It.  I  have  always  been  very  sus- 
picious after  General  Graham's  speech  as  to 
just  what  the  military  thought  about  the 
position  of  the  CIA.  And  you  have  talked  a 
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UtUo  at  length  about  this  with  Director 
Bush.  Now.  Director  Bush  has  a  political 
base,  and  he  has  tremendous  popularity 
among  the  people  and  the  Congress,  and  he 
18  a  strong  man.  But  the  way  he  explained  the 
new  plans  that  he  had  for  an  overall  com- 
mittee on  Intelligence,  It  seems  to  me  that  a 
normal  man  In  that  position  could  be 
drowned  by  military  Intelligence  people.  The 
whole  Idea  of  setting  up  the  CIA  was  to 
have  a  brake  against  the  estimate  of  the 
threat  by  the  military.  He  assured  me  that  ho 
did  not  have  that  apprehension.  But  I  can- 
not get  It  out  of  my  mind.  I  would  like  to 
ask  you.  what  Is  the  revLsed  plan  that  you 
plan  to  have  from  the  executive  aspect  as 
against  what  we  are  discussing  here  from  a 
legislative  aspect? 

Mr.  Ellsworth  Well,  I  have  not  heard 
about  any  plan  to  swallow  th«  CIA  up  Into 
military  intelligence.  Of  course,  for  a  num- 
ber of  years,  a.s  I  understand  It.  the  CIA 
program  has  been  presented  te  the  Congress 
03  a  part  of  what  Is  called  the  coasoUdated 
defe-ise  Intelligence  program. 

Senator  Symington.  I  am  talking  about  the 
new  structure  you  plan. 

Mr.  E1LI.SWORTII.  The  new  structure  which 
the  President  established  In  Ills  Executive 
order  of  February  18,  1976,  slwply  creates  a 
national  Committee  on  Foreign  Intelligence, 
of  which  Mr.  Bush  as  the  DCI  is  the  Chair- 
man. And  T,  aq  Deputv  Secretary  of  Defense, 
am  one  of  the  members.  The  other  member 
Is  Mr.  William  Hyland,  who  Is  Deputy  Assist- 
ant to  the  President  for  National  Security 
Affairs.  And  fur  charee  1.^  to  see  that  a  na- 
tional perspective  Is  Imposed  on  the  devel- 
opment of  the  planning,  the  programing, 
and  the  budgeting  of  all  of  the  intelligence 
Skctlvltles  of  the  various  branches  of  the 
Federal  Government,  so  that  there  Is  a  re- 
source allocation  process  that  Insures  that 
the  President's  perspective  Is  brought  to  bear 
In  connection  with  It.  But  there  Is  certainly 
nothing  In  that  about  the  military  Intelli- 
gence swallowing  up  the  CIA.  or  dominating 
the  CIA.  or  even  getting  Involved  In  the  CIA 
estimating. 

Senator  Symington.  I  am  talking  about  the 
listening  to  It — and  I  did  It  with  complete 
sympathy — In  fact.  It  seemed  to  me  that 
there  was  a  meshing  of  the  CIA  Into  the 
military  intelligence  apparatus.  If  that  Is 
going  to  be  the  executive  branch,  then  I 
would  lean  toward  something  of  the  Church 
recommendation,  because  If  you  are  going 
to  have  an  overall  setup,  Including  all  In- 
telligence, then  you  might  as  well  have  an 
overall  setup  from  a  regulatory  standpoint 
that  Includes  all  Intelligence  For  example, 
under  the  Kennedy  letter,  the  Ambassador 
In  a  foreign  country  had  complete  supervi- 
sion of  the  Central  Intelligence  Agency  man. 
But  when  It  got  back  to  Washington,  the 
Foreign  Relations  Committee  was  cut  out  of 
It  entirely,  and  the  Armed  Services  Com- 
mittee took  It  over  There  never  could  have 
been  any  original  chart  that  explained  that 
absurd  situation.  And  it  cost  us  a  lot  of 
money,  and  It  cost  us  a  lot  of  Uvea.  In  my 
opinion.  And  I  was  on  both  sides  of  the  fence. 
So  what  I  am  saying  Is  that  before  we  adopt 
any  committee,  whether  It  be  Rules,  Govern- 
ment Operations,  the  Church  committee,  or 
this  committee,  we  ought  to  know  what  the 
plan  is  In  the  executive  branch  that  you 
have  for  reorganizing  Intelligence  In  the 
executive  branch.  I  think  we  ought  to  base 
a  lot  of  our  committee  decision  on  that 
decision 

The  Chairman.  Thank  you.  Senator. 

Senator  Tower.  I  cnll  you  on  for  questions 
and  comment.  You  are  a  member  of  the 
Intelligence  Committee. 

Senator  Tower.  Mr  Chairman,  for  the  rea- 
sons stated  by  Mr.  HHlsworth  and  for  others, 
I  oppose  the  creation  of  this  committee 
My  approach  would  be  that  we  should  bring 
appropriate  resolution,  a  permanent  sub- 
committee of  the  Armed  Services  Commit- 


tee to  perform  the  Jurisdictional  responsi- 
bility that  It  already  at  thU  moment  has. 
and  try  that  syetem  for  a  while.  I  believe 
that  this  oversight  committee  Is  going  to 
result  in  a  proliferation  of  disclosures  of 
sensitive  information.  And  I  think  the  po- 
tential Is  very  much  there  I  think  that  we 
have  typically  overreacted  In  the  Congress 
to  things  that  have  been  said  in  the  press. 

Now,  the  press  may  have  often  reflected 
public  sentiment.  In  this  particular  In- 
stance. I  don't  believe  that  the  press  does. 
The  overriding  concern  of  the  constituents 
that  I  have  heard  from  on  this  matter  is 
that  we  disclose  too  mvich.  not  too  little. 
Most  Americans,  I  think,  want  an  edectlve 
Intelligence-gathering  capability,  and  do  not 
Insist  on  the  disclosure  of  smoking  tidbits  of 
classified  Information  to  get  their  kicks.  I 
think,  too,  that  these  kinds  of  disclosures 
taken  out  of  context  very  often  create  distor- 
tion In  the  popular  mind  of  what  our  for- 
eign policy  is  or  should  be.  and  where  the 
national  Interest  lies.  I  see  the  potential  for 
all  kinds  of  mischief  for  this  committee. 
And  therefore  I  oppose  Its  creation. 

Those  are  my  sentiments. 

The  Chaikman.  All  right,  do  you  have  any 
questions  for  Secretary  Ellsworth? 

Senator  Tower  I  have  no  particular  ques- 
tions for  him,  Mr.  Chairman. 

The  Chaihman.  We  will  continue.  Senator 
Jaok.'^on 

Senator  Jackson.  I  will  defer  for  now. 

The  Chairman    Senator  Thurmond. 

Senator  Thdhmond.  I  am  very  strongly  op- 
posed to  this  Select  Intelligence  Committee. 
In  the  first  place,  I  think  it  will  lead  to  the 
disclosure  to  our  enemies  of  vital  Informa- 
tion relative  to  our  Intelligence  activities. 
I  think  It  win  do  that  In  these  ways.  The  size 
of  the  committee,  with  19  members,  plus  a 
staff  of  25  to  30.  presents  problems  In  pro- 
tecting information  I  don't  believe  you  can 
keep  Information  confidential  when  you  have 
19  Senators  and  25  to  30  staff  members  deal- 
ing with  It  I  have  been  around  here  for  22 
years  And  I  have  seen  Information  released 
when  the  Senate  was  cautioned  that  it  would 
be  Improper  and  Illegal  to  disclose  Informa- 
tion, but  It  got  out.  The  newspapers,  specif- 
ically the  New  York  Times  and  the  Wash- 
ington Post,  managed  to  get  It  some  way. 

A  separate  committee  means  a  separate 
budget  for  intelligence,  and  thus  public  dis- 
closure. If  you  are  going  to  have  a  separate 
budget,  people  are  going  to  Inquire  as  to 
vkhere  this  money  goes  and  how  It  Is  author- 
ized 

Next,  the  proposal  requires  the  President 
to  advise  the  committee  In  advance  of  any 
covert  operations  I  think  that  Is  ridiculous. 
The  President  of  the  United  States  has  got 
to  have  some  flexibility  In  when  to  move. 
This  Information  Is  highly  confidential,  and 
the  lives  of  those  carrying  out  such  opera- 
tions could  be  subject,  I  think,  to  undue 
hazards. 

I  will  give  you  an  example.  For  Instance, 
future  Presidents  will  have  to  notify  the  Sen- 
ate of  operations  such  as  the  mining  of 
Haiphong  Harbor,  the  Son  Tay  Prison  raid, 
and  the  Mayaguez  rescue  effort  prior  to  exe- 
cution. Any  leak,  however  Inadvertent,  would 
endanger  the  lives  of  the  personnel  carrying 
out  these  orders. 

In  addition  to  the  fact  that  It  will  lead  to 
the  disclosure  to  our  enemies  of  classified 
Information,  separation  of  IntelUgonce  over- 
sight from  the  Defense  committees  will  weak- 
en the  Intelligence  agencies,  as  well  as  the 
Defense  committees.  Defense  and  Intelligence 
are  Inseparable.  Actions  taken  on  the  part 
of  Defense  dejjends  upon  Intelligence.  De- 
fense decisions  are  predicated  on  foreign 
Intelligence. 

The  level  of  our  Intelligence  activities  can 
be  known  to  Members  of  Congress,  but  fund- 
ing levels  should  be  hidden  within  defense 
programs,  as  Is  now  the  custom  In  the  De- 
fense committees    That   Is.  the  two  Armed 


Services  and  the  Appropriations  Defense  Sub- 
committees. The  House  has  decided  not  to 
add  another  layer  of  supervision,  but  un- 
doubtedly will  strengthen  present  oversight. 

In  conclusion,  I  would  merely  say  this.  The 
new  committee  may  lead  to  placing  the  Unit- 
ed States  in  the  No  2  or  No.  3  position  in 
the  world  when  It  comes  to  the  effectiveness 
of  our  Intelligence  activities.  I  want  to  re- 
peat that.  This  new  committee  may  lead  to 
placing  the  United  States  In  the  No.  2  or 
No.  3  position  In  the  world  when  It  comes 
to  the  effectiveness  of  our  Intelligence  activ- 
ities. 

Next  the  Mansfield  substitute  does  not 
ofler  any  means  of  Improving  our  system  of 
capabilities.  It  merely  changes  present  over- 
sight and  Increases  the  numbers  of  managers 
in  the  Conxress  of  Intelligence  activities. 

And  for  those  reasons,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am 
very  strongly  opposed  to  the  establishment 
of  this  Select  Committee. 

The  Chairman  All  right,  Senator,  thank 
you  very  much. 

Senator  Hart,  that  brings  us  to  you.  Right 
now  we  are  questioning  Secretary  EHIswortli. 

Senator  Hart.  It  sounds  more  like  .'.ta'lng 
our  position,  so  I  will  state  mine.  Much  of 
what  we  have  heard  here  this  morning  Is 
what  we  heard  when  we  established  the  Sen- 
ate Select  Committee  on  Intelligence  15 
months  ago.  The  committee  was  going  to 
be  a  big  sieve.  1 1  Senators  and  100  staff  mem- 
bers could  not  keep  secrets,  and  Members 
of  Congress  did  not  have  a  right  to  know 
what  was  going  on  in  this  country,  and  on 
and  on.  And  some  of  us  have  been  directly 
the  victims  of  administration  leaks.  I  do 
not  know  why  It  Is  we  have  th.\t  double 
standard  Members  >of  Congress  and  their 
staffs  cannot  keep  secrets,  but  the  admin- 
istration Is  leakproof.  Well,  the  administra- 
tion under  all  Presidents  and  both  parties 
have  leaked  like  sieves  when  they  want  to. 
And.  as  I  said.  I  have  been  a  victim  of  that, 
so  I  know  how  It  works. 

Senator  Tower  knows  as  well  as  I  that 
we  have  operated  for  15  months  with  11 
Senators  and  over  100  staff  members  and 
have  had  no  1e?kn  fo  t>iis  business  about 
you  can't  have  a  congressional  committee 
temporary  or  permanent  without  leaks  is 
Just  preposterous.  The  record  shows  other- 
wise. And  who  Is  to  say  that  because  you 
wear  an  armed  services  hat  that  you  are 
more  leakproof  than  If  you  wear  some  other 
hat? 

I  don't  like  the  size  of  the  proposed  com- 
mittee. I  would  prefer  that  It  be  nine  But 
It  Is  17  members  because  of  the  compromise 
to  accommodate  those  who  oppose  this 
to  begin  with.  The  people  who  proposed  this 
committee  and  support  It  don't  want  17 
members.  I  would  not  have  17  If  It  were  my 
choice.  Every  living  CIA  Director  has.  on  the 
record,  supported  this  committee.  The  ad- 
ministration Indicates  that  a  single  oversight 
committee  Is  much  better  than  the  present 
confused  situation. 

I  would,  as  I  said  before,  be  extremely  In- 
terested In  hearing  from  the  Secretary 
rather  than  all  of  us  Just  rehashing  what 
our  positions  are  on  this,  as  we  have  been  all 
along,  particularly  In  the  area  where  he  talks 
about  serious  threats.  If  we  have  to  empty 
the  room  to  do  It.  I  think  we  ought  to  hear 
It.  Because  that  Is  what  he  Is  here  for. 

The  Chahiman.  I  do  not  try  to  control  any 
Senator.  I  think  we  can  have  either  com- 
ments or  questions  during  this  first  round. 

S5enator  Taft. 

Senator  Taft  I  must  say  I  share  some  of 
the  serious  doubts  about  this  already  ex- 
pressed by  ray  colleagues.  Senator  Tower  and 
Senator  "Thurmond.  There  are  some  prartlcal 
things  I  would  like  to  ask.  Maybe  Dr  Rld- 
dlek  or  Mr.  Ellsworth  can  comment  on  them 

But  the  question  I  have  Is  that  under 
the  procedures  involved,  as  I  read  them,  the 
Armed  Services  Committee  would  be  en- 
titled to  ask  for  a  referral  of  a  particular 
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matter   to    the    Armed    Services   Committee 
for  a  period  of  time.  Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  RiDDiCK.  For  30  days,  it  goes  two  ways. 
It  Is  sequential  concurrent  referral,  except 
for  CIA.  The  CI.^  programs  do  not  go  to  any 
committee  except  to  the  Select  Committee. 

Senator  Taft.  There  is  also  In  the  bill  a 
ban  on  the  disclosure  of  Information  by  any 
member  of  the  committee  to  any  other  Sen- 
ator outside  of  the  committee  of  the  classi- 
fied Information. 

Mr.  RiDDicK.  There  are  two  aspects  In 
there.  One  Is,  until  the  committee  has  acted, 
you  may  not.  After  the  committee  has  acted 
to  divulge  under  certain  circumstances,  after 
this  has  been  submitted  to  the  Senate,  they 
can  pass  it  onto  a  committee  or  to  a  Sen- 
ator. But   the  staffs   are  pretty   well — 

Senator  Taft.  Only  after  the  committee 
has  acted  and  there  has  been  an  appeal  to 
the  President  and  so  forth. 

Mr.  RiDDicK.  That  Is  correct. 

Senator  Taft.  The  question  that  comes  up 
to  me,  substantively,  then  is,  how  Is  the 
Armed  Services  Committee  going  to  have 
enough  Jurisdiction? 

Mr.  RnJDicK.  The  Armed  Services  Commit- 
tee also  has  a  right  to  make  Investigations. 
The  resolution  specifically  states  that  noth- 
ing given  to  the  select  committee  shall  pro- 
Mblt  any  standing  committee  from  making 
Investigations  within  their  respective  Juris- 
dictions that  they  already  have. 

Senator  Taft.  But  In  order  to  find  this  out 
they  are  going  to  have  to  call  In  the  various 
Intelligence  agencies,  they  can't  go  to  the 
select  committee  and  ask  for  It? 

Mr.  RroniCK.  This  Is  a  part  of  that  compro- 
mise that  Senator  Hart  was  talking  about 
there. 

Senator  Taft.  How  are  they  going  to  know. 
unless  they  havB  an  Independent  Investiga- 
tion? I  do  not  know  how  they  are  going  to 
know  that  thev  are  going  to  get  Juris- 
diction? 

Mr.  RiDDicK.  That  Is  what  I  was  going  to 
explain.  Part  of  the  reason  that  the  com- 
mittee got  so  large  Is  the  fact  that  they 
wanted  two  representatives  from  each  of 
these  committees. 

Senator  Tatt.  But  the  ban  on  disclosure  of 
information  that  Is  presently  In  the  bill  a.s 
I  read  It  would  apply  even  to  a  disclosure 
of  Information  by  the  ex  officio  Armed  Serv- 
ices Committee  member  to  the  chairman  of 
the  Armed  Services  Committee,  If  he  Is  not 
B  member. 

Senator  Hart.  If  the  Senator  wl!l  yield, 
I  think  a  portion  of  the  bill  may  touch  on 
that.  Section  4(a)    states: 

"The  select  committee,  for  the  purposes  of 
accountability  to  the  Senate,  shall  make  reg- 
ular and  periodic  reports  to  the  Senate  on 
the  nature  and  extent  of  the  Intelligence 
activities  of  the  various  departments  and 
agencies  of  the  United  States,  Such  commit- 
tee shall  promptly  call  Xo  the  attention  of 
the  Senate  or  to  any  other  appropriate  com- 
mittee or  committees  of  the  Senate  nny  mat- 
ters deemed  by  the  select  committee  to  re- 
quire the  Immediate  attention  of  the  .'^nate 
or  such  other  committee  or  oonimlttees" 

Senator  Taft.  Would  that  apply  to  claasl- 
fled  Information? 

Senator  Hart.  That  Is  what  It  doe-;  applv 
to. 

Senator  Taft  But  the  .^ame  question 
would  remain.  I  think,  because  the  judpment 
would  then  be  made  by  the  Armf^d  .'Services 
Committee  unless  the  select  committee  de- 
cided to  turn  the  matter  over  to  the  Armed 
Services  Committee;  t!ie  Armed  Services 
Committee  would  have  no  way  to  know 
whether  or  not  there  would  be  a  referral. 

Senator  Hart.  I  think  It  Is  mandatory  lan- 
guage. They  don't  have  a  choice. 

Senator  Taft.  It  says  deem,  and  deem  to 
me  confers  a  choice  They  have  to  make  a 
Judgment,  the  legislative  committee  makes 
a  judgment   as   to  whether   th.ev   thli.k    the 


Armed  Services  Committee  ought  to  have 
this.  If  they  decide  that,  then  they  have  to 
defer  It. 

Senator  Hart.  It  Is  not  an  arbitrary  kind 
of  power  that  they  have  to  decide  whether 
to  turn  something  over  to  the  Armed  Serv- 
ices Committee  or  not.  If  it  Is  a  defense-re- 
lated matter,  they  have  to.  That  Is  the  way 
I  read  this  language. 

Senator  Taft.  I  don't  read  It  that  way. 
Senator.  I  think  that  Is  something  that  ouglit 
to  be  cleared  up.  I  am  thinking  about  an 
amendment,  Is  why  I  am  asking  tliese  ques- 
tions along  this  line 

Senator  Hart.  And  you  do  have  two  mem- 
bers of  the  Armed  Services  Committee  on 
this  17-member  committee. 

Senator  Taft.  I  understand  that.  I  might 
comment  that  the  8  a.nd  9  setup  that  you 
are  advocating  Is  that  the  8  members  Involvt^d 
are  represenlng  61  Senators  and  with  9  Sen- 
ators representing  39  Senators  who  aren't  on 
the  committee.  It  doesu  t  seem  to  me  It  be 
a  very  equalized  situation.  It  seems  to  me 
that  there  ought  to  be  an  amendment  saying 
that  not  more  than  two,  because  I  don  t  ban 
the  other  members  of  the  committee  from 
serving  on  the  Intelligence  Committee. 

Mr.  RmDicK.  Here  Is  another  point  on 
that: 

"The  select  committee  may  under  such 
regulations  as  the  committee  may  prescribe 
to  protect  the  confidentiality  of  such  Infor- 
mation, make  any  Information  described  in 
paragraph  (1)  available  to  any  other  com- 
mittee or  any  other  Member  of  the  Senate." 

Senator  Tm-t.  Again,  this  Is  a  Judgment  of 
the  select  committee,  not  of  the  various  other 
respective  committees  Involved? 

Mr.  RiDDicK.  That  Is  correct. 

Senator  Hart.  Would  the  Senator  yield 
again? 

One  other  section  is  3(c)   on  page  4: 

"Nothing  in  this  resolution  shall  be  con- 
strued as  prohibiting  or  otherwise  restricting 
the  authority  of  any  other  committee  to 
sudy  and  review  any  intelligence  activity  to 
the  extent  that  svich  activity  directly  a'^ccts  a 
matter  otherwise  within  the  lurlsdlction  of 
such  committee." 

Senator  Taft.  This  Is  a  separate  Investiga- 
tion such  as  we  mentioned  earlier? 

Senator  Hart.  That  Is  right. 

Senator  Taft.  I  would  like  to  ask  Secretary 
Ellsworth,  m  section  4(b)  Is  a  provision  tliat: 

"The  select  committee  shall  obtain  an  an- 
nual report  from  the  Director  of  the  Central 
Intelligence  Agency,  the  Secretary  of  Defense, 
the  Secretary  of  State,  and  the  Director  of 
the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investlcatlon  for  pub- 
lic dissemination.  Such  reports  shall  review 
the  intelligence  activities  of  the  acencv  or 
depa-^ment  concerned  and  the  Intelligence 
activities  of  foreign  countries  directed  at  the 
United  States  or  its  Interests.  An  unclassified 
version  of  each  report  shall  be  made  available 
to  the  public  by  the  select  committee.  Noth- 
ing herein  shall  be  construed  a?  requiring  the 
disclosure  Ln  such  reports  of  the  names  of 
individuals  engaged  in  intelligence  activities 
for  the  United  States." 

And  so  forth. 

What  In  your  opinion  would  be  the  e3ects 
on  foreign  Intelligence  sources  to  us  of  It 
being  known  that  there  will  annually  be  such 
a  report  made  public? 

Mr.  Ellsworth.  I  think  that  the  effect  of 
that  report  would  be  to  apprise  foreign  na- 
tions of  the  extent  of  our  famlllartty  with 
their  operations  against  us,  and  would  assist 
them  in  perfecting  and  strengthening  their 
operations  against  us 

Senator  Taft.  Thank  you.  That  Is  all  the 
questions  I  have 

Mr.  RiDDiCK.  Tlie  purpose  of  that  com- 
pro.mlse.  Senator,  was  not  to  prevent  the 
select  committee  from  collecting  sensitive  in- 
formation, but  as  in  the  next  '-laragraph.  an 
uncla.sslf.cd  report.  Rft.er  thev  sift  It  out. 
should  be  made  public.  But  it  was  designed 


to  get  all  such  information  they  wanted  and 
then  make  unclassified  reports  pursuant  to 
the  information  they  obtained. 

Senator  Taft  Mr.  Rlddick.  you  are  our 
Parliamentarian,  and  I  always  thought  s 
very  good  one,  lor  n.any  years.  Doesn't  the 
suhsitute  amciidn'.ent  really  Involve  a  change 
in  the  Senate  rule;? 

Mr.  RIDDICK.  Not  directly.  It  Is  scrt  of  like 
the  concept  that  you  may  not  put  ieglsiation 
In  an  appropriations  bill.  But  by  the  u.se  of 
a  limitation  you  can  prohibit  the  ope.'-ation 
of  existing  law  which  does  not  amend  that 
law,  and  therefore  is  not  subject  to  a  point 
of  order. 

There  was  one  thing  in  here  for  that  rea- 
son—and I  wish  Senator  Symlncton  was  still 
here,  because  he  was  disturbed  about  this 
particular  polnt--ln  section  3  2,  petting  back 
again  to  the  phrase  "subject  to  the  Standing 
Rules  of  the  Senate,"  If  ycu  adopt  this  as 
opposed  to  a  provision  In  the  law.  you  are 
beginning  to  adopt  orders  for  the  Senate. 
And  when  you  adept  an  order  for  the  Sen- 
ate, you  are  subjecting  anything  to  the  con- 
trary of  this  resolution  to  a  point  of  order, 
vhereas  If  you  write,  as  you  did  in  your 
law  on  procurement,  that  no  appropriation 
should  be  made  luiless  they  are  authorized, 
that  presents  a  different  problem,  because 
the  Chair  is  not  called  upon  to  Interpret  the 
law.  And  It  would  not  subject  that  tc  a  point 
of  order.  If  you  p\it  this  In  the  hands  of  one 
single  Senator,  not  the  Senate,  can  make  a 
point  of  order  and  knock  the  thing  out. 
Whereas  if  you  leave  this  language  in  there. 
"Subject  to  the  Standing  Rules  of  the  Sen- 
ate," you  do  not  throw  everythinc  subject  to 
a  point  of  order  and  let  one  man  kill  it;  it 
becomes  a  vote  of  the  majority  of  the  Senate. 
That   is    the   main    purpose    of   this    proviso. 

Senator  Stenxis,  Yes.  let  me  say  a  few- 
words  here,  wit!-^  as  much  em^phasls  as  I  can 
Of  cour  e  the  membership  is  not  as  numer- 
ous as  it  was  a  minute  ago. 

Based  on  my  experience  as  a  Member  of 
the  Congress,  the  legislative  body,  any  legis- 
lation or  activity  as  broad  and  as  far-reach- 
ing as  this  that  is  not  done  In  conjiuiction 
with  the  House  of  Representatives  is  going 
to  fame;  it  doesn't  make  any  difference  what 
kind  of  a  rule  we  adopt  It  encircles  the 
globe;  It  goes  to  the  Innermost  operations  of 
the  Government.  It  goes  to  every  diplomatic 
po.=t  that  we  have  around  the  world,  the  sub- 
ject matter  of  this  legislation  And  also,  to 
the  very  heart  of  the  operations  of  our  Gk5v- 
ernment.  far  beyond  the  military,  to  the  op- 
eration of  any  major  enterprise  in  the  Tnited 
States  and  foreicn  countries  that  is  Involved 
in  ah  t!ie  matters  that  come  into  these  ap- 
propriation bills  and  the  other  legislation. 

I  am  not  talking  about  surveillance  now. 
I  am  talking  about  legislation.  And  to  try 
to  have  anything  that  is  as  involved  as  that 
cont.'olled  by  the  Senate  that  is  also  not 
binding  on  the  House  of  Representatives  is 
Just  not  going  to  go  In  my  opinion. 

Imagine  the  Appropriations  Comimlttee  of 
the  House  sitting  around  their  table  and  be- 
ing bound  by  a  Senat*  rule.  They  would  look 
upon  It  as  being  ridiculous.  And  I  .say  that 
with  all  respect  to  the  author  of  thLs  meas- 
ure. They  are  trying  to  meet  a  problem,  that 
Is  what  they  are  doing,  the  Senators  on  the 
Church  committee,  the  Rules  Committee  and 
the  others,  they  are  trying  to  meet  a  prob- 
lem. But  to  those  of  us  who  have  been  here 
for  years,  and  have  been  in  these  conferences 
meeting  with  the  very  fine  Members  of  the 
House,  we  know  that  they  will  snort  at  these 
limitations  that  you  put  on  the  Senatf 

I  said  way  back  there  that  I  would  favor. 
If  It  is  worked  out  very  carefully,  a  joint 
committee  on  Intelligence,  I  think  the  prob- 
lem has  grown,  and  everything,  and  I  t.hink 
perhaps  that  is  the  best  way  to  handle  It 
But  anything  that  concerns  major  legislation 
is  Just  not  going  to  make  a  go  of  It  with  the 
House  Armed  Services  Committee  and  the 
House  Approprlatlon.s  Committee  if  they  are 
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fne.s.  the  leglsla- 
:all  It. 

feference  to  every- 
rt  Include  them 


ler  too  that  thla 


not  included  In  the  guldel 
tlon.  or  whatever  you  may 

So.  I  emphasize  with  all 
one  that  a  plan  that  doei 
Is  going  to  prove  unworth; 

Now,  we  have  to  remei 
matter  of  getting  up  an  fauthorlzatlon  bill 
as  required  by  this  tts  1  :t1  n.  a  real  author- 
ization bill  now  thar  .^-  ■«  into  the  matters 
here  that  are  necessary— *'ou  can  flf^re  out 
something  on  paper,  biif  an  authorization 
bill  or  a  budget,  or  whatever  you  may  call 
this  Intelligence  operation  that  will  be  passed 
on  and  adopted  at  some  point  by  the  entire 
Senate,  and  then  be  the  apntrolllng  guideline 
for  the  appropriation  bllj  of  the  Senate  and 
not  the  House  that  ts  something.  The  under- 
taking Itself,  dealing  wtlh  those  annual  au- 
thorizations, and  then  the  other  phases  of 
legislation.  Is  Just  a  monumental  under- 
taking. And  I  don't  think  It  can  be  done  as 
well  and  as  thoroughly  as  required  by  this 
resolution,  and  It  Is  Impractical  to  start  with. 
But  I  felt  like  Senator  Hart  wanted  to  go 
further  in  cross-examining  the  Deputy  Sec- 
retary here  that  he  Is  entitled  to. 

But.  It  Is  sensitive  that  we  would  have  to 
largely  clear  the  room,  because  I  don't  want 
to  take  all  that  respKin.^lblllty. 

But  I  can  Illustrate  here  something  that 
has  come  out  Now,  there  has  been  a  project 
that  went  on  for  years  which  was  finally  dis- 
covered, this  Russian  subnwrlne  that  we  un- 
dertook to  surface. 

That  went  tiiiough  maHy  appropriation 
bills,  and  so  forth. 

Finally,  the  cable  broke,  we  actually  had 
it  fastened,  and  almost  to  the  surface. 

I  know  what  all  they  went  through  It  was 
Just  Impossible  for  all  that  to  have  gone 
through  all  those  processes  that  we  discussed 
this  morning  without  that  having  been  dis- 
closed. And  of  course,  first.  It  didn't  have 
to  be  disclosed  to  become  worthless,  once  It 
was  susjjected  that  we  were  trying  to  do^ 
something  with  that  submarine  we  were  out 
of  business,  and  everything  was  loat. 

And  other  Illustrations  could  be  given  that 
haven't  become  known  yet. 

So.  I  don't  see  how  any  President  of  the 
United  States  can  be  held  accountable  for 
the  security  of  this  Nation,  or  the  Congress 
either,  unless  we  can  work  out  some  system 
that  Is  simpler  than  this.  It  may  have  Its 
defects  and  It  will.  Our  present  system  has 
Its  defect,  and  plenty  of  them. 

So.  I  have  to  oppose  that  general  concept. 

Now,  Mr.  Secretary,  are  there  any  other 
points  that  you  can  think  of?  And  I  want  you 
to  answer  questions  here  by  our  Chief  of 
Staff,  too.  But  make  your  points  further. 

Mr.  Ellsworth.  The  only  other  point.  Mr. 
Chairman.  Is  a  personal  point  that  comes 
out  of  what  some  of  my  friends,  for  example. 
In  the  academic  community  have  been  say- 
ing for  a  couple  of  years,  before  I  came  into 
the  Defense  Department,  to  the  effect  that 
It  is  logical,  If  we  are  going  to  spend  that 
amount  of  money  on  Intelligence,  to  have  a 
coherent,  unitary  budget  for  that,  and  logical 
therefore  to  give  the  Jurisdiction  for  author- 
izing that  budget  and  for  overseeing  Its  per- 
formance, and  so  forth  and  so  on.  In  to  a 
separate  committee  In  the  Congress.  They 
use  words  like  logical  and  coherent.  But  I 
want  to  stress  again  that  notwithstanding 
the  appeal  of  logic  and  coherence,  the  fact 
of  the  matter  Is  that  In  real  life  this  U  going 
to  give  us  tremendous  problems  in  our  re- 
sponsibilities as  far  as  the  Defense  Depart- 
ment is  concerned,  first  of  all.  becau.'se  natu- 
rally when  you  get  things  Into  a  coherent, 
unitary  picture  In  the  Intelligence  field,  for- 
eign Intelligence  specialists  and  analysis — the 
analysts  who  work  for  foreign  powers — are 
not  so  dumb  that  they  can't  figure  out  on  the 
basis  of  a  year-to-year  comparison  basl.s  what 
Is  going  on  In  our  Intelligence  collection  ef- 
fort on  more  effective  and  efficient  bapts  than 
they  are  today. 


The  CHAttMAN.  You  mean  Intelligence  from 
foreign  nations? 

Mr.  Ellsworth.  That  Is  right.  A  foreign 
analyst  analyzing  our  program  is  going  to 
have  a  tremendous  edge  when  he  can  look 
at  our  unitary  defense  overall  Intelligence 
budget  and  compare  it  from  year  to  year  and 
put  It  together  with  other  bits  of  Informa- 
tion that  he  has  a.ssembled  on  the  worldwide 
basis.  It  Is  going  to  be  a  tremendous  help  to 
him  with  his  problem,  figuring  out  what  we 
are  doing  and  how  he  can  counter  It. 

That  Is  one  problem. 

Another  problem  Is  a  reflection  of  the 
point  yourself  made,  Mr.  Chairman,  and 
that  Is  If  the  Senate  has  this  process,  it  is 
Just  going  to  mean  double  accounting,  it  Is 
going  to  mean  double  automation,  and  dou- 
ble staffing  as  far  as  we  are  concerned  In  pre- 
senting our  budget  to  the  two  bodies. 

So  those  are  our  points. 

The  Chairman.  Senator  Thurmond. 

Senator  Thtjkiiowd.  I  might  ask  you  this. 
Have  you  any  thoughts  or  recommendations 
on  the  way  you  think  Intelligence  might  be 
handled  by  the  Congress  to  provide  the  great- 
est protection  to  the  Government? 

Mr.  Ellsworth.  Well,  I  would  think— and 
speaking  again  for  Secretary  Rumsfeld — that 
It  would  be  desirable  as  well  as— It  certainly 
would  be  desirable  from  the  standpoint  of 
the  public  confidence  and  support  In  intel- 
ligence operations,  and  completely  acceptable 
to  us,  there  could  be  either  in  the  one  body, 
or  In  the  other,  or  both,  or  on  a  Joint  basis,  an 
oversight  committee  which  would  have  and 
exercise  a  rigorous  oversight  function  over 
the  various  Intelligence  activities  of  the  Gov- 
ernment, which  would  not  Imply  Involving 
itself  In  these  other  problems  which  I  have 
mentioned;  that  Is  to  say,  the  administrative 
problems  and  the  unitary  budget  presenta- 
tion problem  which  I  have  mentioned. 

And  It  seems  to  me  that  that  would  be 
something  that  could  be  and  would  be  bene- 
Kflclal  to  everybody  In  the  Government  and 
to  everybody  In  the  intelligence  community, 
because  of  the  fact  that  It  would  Improve 
and  Increase,  presumably,  the  public's  con- 
fidence, and  therefore  support,  for  necessary 
information-gathering  functions 

Senator  Thurmond.  I  believe  Mr  Colby  said 
he  would  welcome  a  small  Joint  committee  on 
the  matter  of  surveillance.  There  would  be 
no  objection  to  that,  as  I  see  It  As  the  chair- 
man mentioned,  a  Joint  committee  would 
save  Intelligence  officials  from  malting  »o 
many  appearances  They  have  to  appear  be- 
fore the  Armed  Services  and  Appropriations 
Committees  of  the  Senate,  and  the  Armed 
Services  and  Appropriations  Committees  of 
the  House.  If  you  had  a  Joint  committee  of 
l>oth  Houses,  they  could  make  one  appear- 
ance Instead  of  four. 

I  often  thought  that  If  we  could  save  the 
time  of  these  offlclsils  In  the  executive  branch 
that  have  to  come  up  here  before  the  Con- 
gress. It  would  mean  a  great  deal. 

So.  a  Joint  committee  would  appear  to  be 
all  right  If  It  Is  not  too  large,  wouldn't  It? 
A  Joint  committee  of  both  Houses,  possibly? 
Would  that  be  your  thinking? 

Mr.  Ellsworth.  That  would  certainly  be  In 
the  right  direction. 

Senator  THtmMOND  These  are  all  the  ques- 
tions I  have. 

The  Chairman  Now.  Senator  Taft.  do  you 
have  any  questions? 

Senator  Tait.  Yes.  Mr.  Chairman 
Mr.  Rlddlck,  going  back  to  the  rulee  ques- 
tion.   Isn't   It  true  that  this  resolution   in- 
volves   changes    In    the    provisions    relating 
to  disciplining  of  membenj? 

Mr  RiDDicK.  Well.  I  dqii't  know  of  any  rules 
In  the  standing  rules  except  rules  35  and  36 
and  37  of  the  executive  business  of  the  Sen- 
ate that  In  any  way  penalize  Of  course,  we 
have  got  In  the  constitution  the  power  to 
expel  them,  and  we  have  got  the  practice  of 
censuring  them  And  I  would  assume  that  the 


Senate  could  cite  another  Senator  for  con- 
tempt. Certainly  they  could  apply 

Senator  Taft.  Not  under  this  rule  they 
couldn't.  They  can  cite  employees  for  con- 
tempt, but  they  can't  cite  Members  for  con- 
tempt. 

Mr.  RtDDicK.  I  don't  think  the  rules  could 
change  the  constitutional  power — that  Is  the 
only  place  I  know  of  which  provide  the  basis 
on  which  we  have  censured  anybody;  that 
Is  the  power  of  the  Senate  to  censure  Its 
Members. 

Senator  Taft.  Let's  go  to  another  point  on 
the  same  question.  Isn't  It  true  that  the  rules 
currently  set  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  various 
committees? 

Mr.  RrooicK.  Yes.  And  his  Is  a  question  that 
I  raised.  Senator.  When  they  are  talking 
about  giving  the  exclusive  Jurisdiction  to  this 
committee.  And  I  don't  know  how  you  are 
going  to  get  a  ruling  to  that  extent,  unless 
somebody  later  on  makes  a  point  of  order 
on  that  question.  And  that  is  It.  If  you  go 
back  to  rule  25  and  look  at  the  JurLsdlctlon 
set  forth  to  the  various  committees  there, 
you  won't  find  anywhere  that  it  specifically 
says  that  the  Armed  Services  Committee  shall 
have  Jurisdiction  over  CIA. 

Now.  this  proviso  here  merely  says  that 
there  shall  be  referred  to  this  committee 
these  following  suggestions,  and  there  It 
stops. 

Senator  Taft  The  rules  set  up  what  the 
committees  are;  doesn't  It? 

Mr.  RiDDicK.  Yes. 

Senator  Tajpt  Isn't  that  a  permanent 
change  In  the  rules  to  set  up  a  new  commit- 
tee? 

Mr.  RrooicK.  That  doesn't  block  the  Sen- 
ate— Just  like  we  did  In  the  Small  Business 
Committee,  in  my  opinion — that  doesn't 
block  the  Senate  from  giving  limited  Jurlsdlc- 
tlon~,to  the  Select  Committee  on  Small  Busi- 
ness] 

However.  If  there  was  something  sp)eclflc. 
,  say/ for  example — and  I  am  not  sure.  I  have 
■Het'  Investigated  all  aspects  of  It — -as  I  said  to 
the  committee  when  they  were  talking  about 
this,  If  you  try  to  take  something  nway  from 
a  committee  that  was  specifically  bet  forth  In 
rule  26.  giving  that  committee  specific  Juris- 
diction over  It — say,  for  example.  It  did  say 
in  rule  25  that  the  CIA  shall  go  to  the  Armed 
Services  Committee — then  to  do  this  you 
would  have  to  amend  the  rules. 

Senator    Taft.   The   CLA    Is   a   part   of   the 
Armed  Services  and  the  Rules:  the  committee  " 
should    have    Jurisdiction    over    the    Armed 
Services. 

Now.  It  has  taken  that  way. 

Mr  RiDDUK.  I  know  what  you  are  saying. 
But  the  point  Is.  you  have  got  to  get  a  ruling 
from  the  Chair  on  it.  And  I  would  say  that 
If  the  proviso  In  rule  25  gave  the  Armed 
Services  Committee  specifically  the  CIA.  and 
somebody  should  Introduce  a  bill,  and  you 
could  ask  the  Chair  where  he  was  goinc  to 
refer  It,  and  he  said  to  the  Select  Committee 
on  Intelligence,  why  you  could  make  a  point 
of  order  that  rule  25  provides  for  the  refer- 
ence of  the  CIA  to  the  Armed  Services  Com- 
mittee And  then  the  Chair  would  have  to 
rule,  and  you  could  take  an  appeal,  and  the 
Chair  would  submit  his  ruling  to  the  Senate 
for  decision.  But  where  it  Is  silent  and  It 
doesn't  specify  In  the  rules  that  some  of 
these  things  go 

Senator  Taft.  It  does  specify  the  Armed 
Serrtces  as  to  the  DIA.  The  DIA  Is  part  of  the 
Armed  Services. 

The  Chawman.  Will  you  yield  to  me' 

The  term  "common  defense"  l.s  what  is  in 
the  rule.  Isn't  It? 

Mr  RipnicK  I  think  that  Is  It  exactly. 
rommon  defen.<«.  generally. 

The  Chairman.  Yes;   common  defense. 

Senator  Taft.  I  won't  belabor  this  point, 
Mr.  Chairman.  It  Is  obviously  one  that  Ls  go- 
ing to  be  brought  up 

For  my  own  Information,  howevrr,  I  would 
like  to  ask  Dr.  Rlddlck  to  descrll>e  as  he  un- 
derstands It  the  current  situation  with  re- 
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gard    to   the   finance   backing,   whatever   the 
procedure  might  be.  of  the  CIA. 

In  other  words,  I  understand  there  is  a 
code  section  which  permits  iiansfer  of  funds 
to  the  CIA  from  other  areas.  It  does  nothing 
through  authorl^atlon  committees  today.  It 
goes  through  the  Appropriations  CouuElttee. 
And  there  is  some  Xlnd  of  an  Information 
procedure,  is  that  information  procedure  to 
various  couunlttee/  chairmen,  and  so  forth. 
In  writing?  What  li  Its  history,  and  where  do 
we  stand  today?  What  is  the  current  proce- 
dure? I  dcn't  really  understand  that.  I  tried 
to  find  out  about  it  at  the  time  of  Angola, 
and  I  couldn't  get  any  help;  I  couldn't  find 
anything  In  writing  as  to  the  cuirent  pro- 
cedure. 

Mr.  RIDDICK  I  am  In  your  predicament, 
too.  I  know  In  the  appropriation  bills  they 
did  provide  for  the  transfer  not  to  exceed 
a  certain  amount  for  certain  purposes. 

Senator  Taft.  There  Is  a  code  authoriza- 
tion for  the  transfer,  I  understand  that  But 
as  to  what  checking  is  done  and  why  the 
checking  Is  done,  Is  there  anything  In  writ- 
ing at  all? 

Mr.  Rror-icK.  ThPt  Is  kind  of  a  legal  ques- 
tion that  gets  a  little  out  of  my  field. 

Senator  Taft.  I  don't  think  It  Is  legal. 
There  Isn't  anything  In  the  Senate  rules  that 
you  know  of  that  nlatea  to  this  ccnsultatlon 
process.  Is  there'' 

Mr.  RIDDICK.  I  dcn't  know  cf  anything  In 
the  rules  that  would  prohibit  It. 

Senator  Taft.  Can  you  tell  us  what  the 
practice  has  been?  This  goes  directly  to  this 
subcommittee  question. 

Mr  RIDDICK.  The  practice  has  been  that 
when  the  budget  estimates  come  up  for 
the  various  purposes,  even  though  they 
might  be  silent  and  give  It  In  a  lump  sum, 
we  refer  the  whole  thing  to  the  Appropria- 
tions Committee. 

Senator  Taft.  If  thrre  la  a  desire  to  get  an 
appropriation  after  the  bill  is  pa.ssed.  and  a 
desire  to  transfer  for  a  new  project  cf  the 
CIA.  some  money  from  another  dtpartment, 
what   happens? 

Mr.  RIDDICK.  I  don't  think  It  is  spelled  out 
any  more.  Senator. 

Senator  T;"t.  Do  you  know  as  a  matter  of 
practice  what  happens?  Becau<^e  I  got  the 
same  kind  of  answers  from  where  I  asked. 
And  I  think  It  doss  show  the  nc-ed  for  Fome 
Institutionalization  here. 

Mr.  RIDDICK.  I  would  assume  tbat  it  l.";  ad- 
ministrative action  pursuant  to  that  transfer 
of  power. 

Senator  Taft.  Purely  the  matter  of  CIA 
coming  to  varlcus  Members  of  Congress  of 
their  choice  or  understanding  and  telling 
them  about  It.  Is  that  right? 

Mr  RtnoK  K  I  assume  so  after  consultation, 
with  certain  Senators  who  have  been  doing 
some  oversight  In  thit  area. 

Senator  T/rr.  There  Is  nothing  In  writing 
that  requires  In  any  way  that  they  consult 
with  the  chairman  of  the  Armed  Senlces 
Committee  cr  the  rhrlrman  of  the  Foreign 
Relations  Committee  or  the  chairman  of  the 
.Appropriations  Committee,  or  the  r.\nklng 
membership. 
Mr.  RIDDICK.  Net  that  I  know  of. 
Senator  Taft.  Thank  you.  That  Is  mv  un- 
derstanding, but  I  sm  amazed  by  It.  Every- 
thing I  understood  was  to  the  contrary  until 
this  came  up.  Everybody  thinks  that  there  Is 
a  definite  procedure,  but  there  Isn't  any. 
The  Chairman.  We  will  oome  bick  to  that. 
I  would  like  to  give  these  pent.'. -men  a 
chance  to  ask  questions  This  !«  a  peneral 
discussion  and  Inquiry  about  the  pending 
resolution  being  debated  on  thp  flc-.,r  now. 
We  went  into  the  verrlr  n  known  as  the  Can- 
non amendment,  that  was  fllrd  yesterday; 
It  goes  back  to  the  resolution  by  the  Rules 
rommlttee,  and  a'.jc  Government  Opprft".ons 
Committee.  Dr  Rlddlck  ha.";  been  with  them 
during  the  course  of  the  projxjsals  so  I  In- 
vited him  to  be  here. 
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I  asked  Senator  Cannon  to  come,  but  he 
could  not  He  suggested  Dr.  Rlddlck,  and  I 
was  glad  to  invite  him. 

The  Deputy  Secretary  of  Defense  for  In- 
telligence. Mr  Ellsworth,  was  Invited  to  come 
here  to  give  us  what  he  saw  in  this  matter. 
I  called  on  Mr.  Braswell  to  state  what  he 
saw  m  It. 

All    who    have    been    here    have    not    only 
Impressed  the  Membe:s.  but  ha'. e  also  asked 
questions  of  Mr.  Ellsworth  and  Dr.  Rlddlck. 
So,  I  call  c:i  vwu  pe;.Memcii   now 
Senat.e-r  Nunn.  I  call  on  you. 
Senator  Nunn.  I  am  taklnp  up  <vhere  Sen- 
ator Taft  left  off.  I  don't  kno-A-  what  h&s  been 
talked  out  before  he  started  tje^caiise  I  wa-nt 
here. 

The  thing  that  bothers  me.  thp.t  I  have 
the  most  questions  about,  Is  how  the  budg- 
etary part  of  this  Is  going  to  work.  I  am  like 
Senator  Taft.  I  am  not  sure  what  the  status 
quo  Is  now  I  don't  know  how  it  Is  working 
now.  I  am  not  on  the  Committee  that  deals 
with  it.  So  let  me  start  there 

Is  there  an  authorization  proce--s  for  the 
CIA  budget?  Is  there  an  authorization  proc- 
ess at  the  present  time'' 
I  will  call  on  Mr  Braswell. 
Mr.  Braswell.  Senator  Nunn.  In  the  basic 
law  there  Is  a  provision  that  gives  CIA  au- 
thorization, but  I  do  not  have  the  annual 
process  required  by  law. 

Moving  to  the  appropriation  process,  they 
obviously  get  annual  money  every  year,  and 
then  that  becomes  a  question  of  In  what  ac- 
coimts  the  money  wll!  be  pl.^cert  Part  of  that 
Intelligence  money.  In  order  to  spread  It 
around,  and  to  require  the  least  amount  of 
disclosure.  Is  in  the  authorization  bill.  All 
the  CIA  mc  i  ey  Is  In  defense  appropriations. 
So  then,  the  question  Is.  what  portion  do 
you  want  authorized  which  covers  procure- 
ment, R.  &  D.,  but  not  O.  &  M.  In  support? 

Now,  for  the  CIA  alone,  that  Is  not  car- 
ried In  the  authorization.  So.  technically  St 
Is  not  authorized  in  the  sense  that  it  Is  cov- 
ered In  the  military  authorization  bill  on  the 
fioor.  it  is  covered  in  other  elemei.ts  of  the 
DOD  appropriation.  There  are  other  large 
elements  of  the  Intelligence  activities  of  de- 
fense that  are  authorized,  and  s.-~nie  of  them. 
are  split,  some  In  one  side  and  •■'ome  in  the 
other.  But  then  that  Is  a  division  cf  how  you 
are  going  to  cover  it. 

Senator  Ncnn.  I  am  not  sure  I  understand 
now  You  are  saying  that  none  of  the  CIA 
budget  is  authorized  In  our  military  bill 
now? 

Mr.  Braswell.  It  could  be.  as  a  cover 
Senator  Nunn.  If  it  has  got  a  permanent 
authorization  anyway,  why  wculd  you  need 
to  reauthorize  It? 

Mr.  Braswell.  It  is  not  a  question  that 
you  do  not  have  to.  but  it  is  a  question  of 
when  you  want  to  hide  the  money,  put  it  in 
two  places  It  does  not  have  to  be  Iccally. 

Senator  Nunn.  You  are  saying  that  part  of 
the  irtelligence  budget  new   is  authorized? 
Mr.  Braswell.  Yes. 

The  Chairman    And  the  DIA  budget? 
Mr.  Br.vsweli  .  Some. 

Senator  Nunn.  I  can't  Judge  this  proposal 
until  I  know  what  the  sltuaticn  is  I  don't 
know  how  much  you  want  to  go  into.  It  is 
Impossible  for  me  to  Judge  a  new  proposal.  I 
know  where  we  are  now.  And  I  dc:.'t  have 
any  Idea 

Mr.  BB^sv.■ELL  The  big  distinction  as  to 
this  prop;  -al  and  the  way  It  is  dne  now 
is  that  :> ou  do  net  h."ive  to  huve  a  .-epar  ;te 
bill  to  authorize  any  intelligence  activity. 
It  is  hidden  entirely  in  the  anpropriatlons 
without  authorization,  cr  it  is.  hidden  u:ider 
missiles  or  .somethlne  else  In  the  defense  but 
it  Is  never  surfaced  as  an  int?nigence  furic- 
tlon. 

Senator  Nitnn  Let's  put  it  this  wav  If  you 
do  have  part  of  the  DIA  bur".-  t  a;:"hcr;7'--l. 
that  still  requires  an  appropriation  In  addi- 
tion? 


Mr.  Braswel:  Everything  requires  a;,  ap- 
propriation 

Senator  Nunn  So.  everythln?  right  now  for 
intelligence  has  to  be  appropriated  every 
year? 

Mr,  Braswell   Yes.  sir. 

Senator  Nx'nn.  And  It  Is  p.'l  ,r  ♦'^e  sppro- 
prlations  b''.i  in  the  DOD  budget'' 

Mr.  Braswell.  Yes.  sir.  And  sc  has  been 
authorized ■ 

Senator  Nunn  It  could  be  in  the  DOD 
\inder  authorization,  in  procurement,  in 
n^anpowei   or  O,  &  M. 

Mr,   Braswfll,  Half  and 
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totallv  different  here    in  having  bv  rule 


s   is 
bill 


cominp  out  saying,  so  much  for  inteHigence. 
Senator  Nunn.  That  is  the  point  I  wan:  to 
get  to  In  the  Cannon  substitute,  as  I  under- 
stand it.  would  say  that  all  the  authorization 
for  all  the  intelligence  community  would 
come  :n  this  one  bill' 

Mr,  Braswell,  It  says  you  shall  not  appro- 
priate after  September  30  1977.  unles.s  such 
funds  have  been  previously  authorized  by  a 
bill  or  Joint  resolution  parsed  by  the  Senate 
during  the  same  or  preceding  year.  That 
raises  the  whole  issue  ol  di&closu.'-e.  and 
these  are  for  designating  the  activities  of 
CIA,  DIA,  NSA,   and  so  forth 

Senator  Ncnn.  My  next  question  Is.  how 
do  you  have  an  authorizing  bill  that  comes 
out  of  the  Senate  If  you  dcn't  ha-,  e  the  same 
thing  coming  out  of  the  Ho'Lise" 

Mr.  Braswell.  That  Is  the  'i^sue.  it  will  be 
controlling  on  the  Senate  appropriation. 
which  the  House  does  net  control. 

Tlte  Chair\lan.  That  Is  the  point  1  made, 
there  lo  no  such  legislative  channels  that  I 
ever  heard  of,  an  authorization  bill  or  a  Joint 
resolution  pii-ssed  only  by  the  Senate. 

Senator  Nunn.  We  are  going  vc  get  up  on 
the  floor  and  have  an  authorization  bill  on 
the  intelligence  budget,  and  are  we  going  to 
debate  that  authorization  bill  separately 
from  everything,  is  that  right,- 

The  Chairma.v,  That  is  correct  Dr  Rld- 
dlck. 

Mr.  RIDDICK,  That  is  what  the  rules  pro- 
vide. 

Senator  Nunn,  I  don  t  see  how  that  Is  pos- 
sible. 

The  Chairman  Thai  is  what  the  arg-ument 
is  about.  Senator, 

Mr.  RiDDicK.  If  w-e  shoula  pa^s  the  bii:  and 
send  it  over  to  the  Houi.e,  they  wo.ild  do 
something  with  it. 

The  Chairman  I  know  what  they  would 
do  with  it.  They  wo-uld  laugh  at  it. 

Mr,  Braswell.  They  cannot  do  anything 
la  the  House,  because  there  it  no  require- 
ment for  avithorizat-on  withm  the  Ho'use 
tinder  the  House  rules. 

The  Chairman.  I  made  the  point.  Senator 
Nunn.  if  you  will  yield  to  me,  with  all 
deference  to  every  Senate,  and  every  com- 
mittee, and  the  author  of  every  bill,  a  plan 
cannot  be  successful  if  it  does  not  Include 
the  House  in  a  legiblatlve  plan. 

Senator  Nunn  I  recommended  before  the 
Rules  Committee— maybe  they  considered 
it  and  rejected  it — I  recommended  that  the 
ove-'sight  committee— maybe  Senator  Culver 
and  Senator  Lift  cculd  hster.  to  it — that  the 
oversight  committee,  if  there  Is  going  to  be 
an  oversight  committee,  be  given  the  re- 
sponsibility of  reviewing  the  intelligence 
budget  And  thc.i  making  a  recommendation 
on  that  Intelligence  budget  to  the  authoriz- 
ing committee,  which  would  be  Armed 
Services  Committee,  and  then  have  it  built 
into  the  same  authorizatlcjn  that  we  have 
now.  so  that  we  would  net  be  on  the  flocr 
debating  the  Irdtvldrnl  items  I  don't  think 
that  l.s  practir?!.  and  I  don't  think  It  can 
possibly  work 

Senator  Taft  I  agree  with  yott  totally. 
And  if  that  ccmrr'ttee  had  the  recommen- 
dation authority  to  us.  then  It  could  be 
built  into  cur  budget. 
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Mr  Braswell.  But  tbat  Is  |iot  what  this 
provides. 

Senator  Ndnn.  I  know  it.fl  don't  see — 
maybe  Dr.  Rlddlck  can  explain  to  me  how 
this  Is  going  to  work  as  a  practical  matter. 
Wouldn't  we  be  involved  In  $  detailed  de- 
bate on  the  tnteUtgence  budget  on  the  floor 
of  the  Senate  every  year? 

Mr.  RiDDicK.  That  Is  If  thi  Select  Com- 
mittee on  Intelligence  reports  d  such  a  bill. 

Senator  Nunn.  You  meant,  ao.  they  don't 
have? 

Mr.  RiDDicK.  It  says  matte  "s  coming  up 
here  for  reference.  IX  we  have  got  a  perma- 
nent authorization  for  the  {  lA.  we  could 
go  ahead  and  appropriate  w|  :.hout  provid- 
ing the  legislation  If  the  select  committee 
did  not  report  any  legislation. 

Senator  Nunn.  They  don't  have  to  do  It. 
then,   under  this. 

Mr.  RIDDICK.  If  any  requests  for  It  come 
up,  It  would  be  referred  under  this  resolu- 
tion to  the  Sele:t  Committee  on  Intelligence. 

Senator  Nunn.  Where  Is  this  permanent 
authorization  In  the  law?  Is  It  In  the  law 
thf-re? 

Mr.  RiDDicK  I  am  starting  from  what 
Mr.  Braswell  Just  gave  us. 

Senator  Nunn.  You  are  saying  that  that 
permanent  authorization  Is  continuing  on 
the  books  In  law  now? 

Mr.  Rn)DicK.  Yes.  We  have  got — as  I  under- 
stand It.  I  am  citing  from  experience — we 
have  got  a  few  legislative  authorization  pro- 
vl.slon.s  that  dates  back  to  1789.  and  we  still 
appropriate  every  year.  Where  there  Is  no 
annual  appropriation  required,  or  where  a 
legislative  authorization  bill  does  not  put 
a  limitation  on  the  years.  It  becomes  a 
permanent   authorization. 

Senator  Nunn.  Where  Is  that  provision  In 
law?  Have  you  cited  that,  on  the  CIA? 

Mr    Rtodick.  Mr.  Braswell   has  It. 

Senator  Nttnn.  I  think  Ed  Braswell  doesn't 
agree  completely  with  this. 

The  Chairman.  Would  you  like  to  ask  him 
the  same  question  now?  This  Is  purely  an  In- 
formal meeting.  It  Is  a  key  question,  and 
there  is  some  dispute  about  It. 

Senator   NtrNN.   Yes. 

Mr.  Braswell.  I  would  be  the  last  one 
to  argue  with  Mr.  Rlddlck  on  parliamentary 
law.  This  is  a  new  Senate  rule  which  says 
that  no  funds  shall  be  appropriated  for  any 
fiscal  year.  I  realize  this  Is  .subject  to  the 
old  standing  rule.  But  this  amends  It  unles-s 
such  funds  have  been  previously  authorized 
by  a  bill  of  Joint  resolution  by  the  Senate 
during  the  same  preceding  year  to  carry  out 
such  activity   for  such   fiscal   year. 

The  Chairman.  What  are  you  reading 
from? 

Mr.  Braswell.  This  Is  the  Cannon  substi- 
tute. 

Mr.  RiDDicK.  But  you  didn't  read  the  open- 
ing phrase.  "Subject  to  the  Standing  Rules 
of  the  Senate." 

Mr.  Braswell.  You  are  reading  to  get  In  a 
point  of  order  Issue  there.  The  question  Is, 
what  does  this  really  mean  then  If  you  adopt 
this  as  a  r\ile,  then  you  do  not  have  an  an- 
nual appropriation  or  authorization.  Are  you 
saying  that  you  do  not  really  have  to  do 
it? 

Mr.  RioDicK.  My  point  \n.  under  this  as  It 
Is  written,  if  there  were  no  other  au- 
thorization, and  the  appropriations  commit- 
tee recommended  funds  for  said  purposes.  It 
would  not  be  subject  to  a  point  of  order  on 
the  Senate  floor.  And  theretore  the  Senate 
could  go  ahead  and  pass  that  appropria- 
tion bill.  Including  those  funds. 

Mr.  Braswell  I  guess  the  Issue  that  Mr 
Rlddlck  Is  making  Is  that  If  the  new  select 
committee  chose  not  to  carry  out  this  man- 
date under  the  rule  In  the  form  of  an  an- 
nual authorization,  the  action  of  the  Ap- 
propriations Committee,  the  funds  would  not 
be  subject  to  a  point  of  order. 

Mr  RiDDicK  That  Is  right. 

The  Chairman    I  think  that  clears  tt  up. 


Senator  Nunn.  This  is  such  an  Important 
p>olnt  that  It  seems  to  me  that  It  Is  a  very 
bad  situation  we  are  In  I  am  sure  that  most 
of  the  p)eople  that  are  for  this  substitute, 
probably  part  of  their  premise  of  being  for  It 
would  be  that  they  think  there  Is  going  to 
be  an  annual  authorization  bill.  And  most 
of  the  people  who  are  opposed  to  It  are  wor- 
ried about  that  particular  point  for  the 
same  reason  as  those  with  opposite  opin- 
ions. And  what  we  are  realy  finding  out  with 
It  Is  that  It  Is  strictly  up  to  the  commit- 
tee a«  to  whether  there  Is  going  to  be  an 
annual  authorization  bill  or  not 

Mr.  RiooicK.  The  presumption  Is  that  the 
committee  would  report  something  pursu- 
ant to  their  assignment  under  this  resolu- 
tion. 

Senator  Nunn.  And  If  they  do.  we  are 
going  to  be  In  the  business  of  reporting  on 
the  floor  of  the  Senate  at  the  authorization 
debate  containing  the  whole  intelligence 
budget.  And  there  would  be  no  way  to  get 
Into  a  breakdown,  would  there? 

Mr  Braswell.  Let  me  Interject  that  the 
CIA  Is  only  one  of  five  activities  which  must 
be  authorized  for  appropriation,  and  the 
OLA  as  such  has  no  permanent  language 

Senator  Nunn.  You  mean  if  the  committee 
did  want  to  authorize  that 

Mr  Braswell.  They  have  got  to  authorize 
for  the  rest. 

Senator  Nunn  This  was  the  main  question 
I  had.  I  really  think  there  ought  to  be  at 
least  an  effort  to  amend  that  part  of  this 
bin  by  this  committee.  And  my  suggest  Ion  Is 
that  we  consider  and  let  counsel  consider 
having  a  committee  with  the  duty  to  review 
the  overall  Intelligence  budget,  or  whatever 
they  have  under  that  Jurisdiction,  and  make 
a  recommendation  to  the  authorizing  com- 
mittees as  to  what  that  budget  should  be. 
and  then  let  the  authorizing  committees 
make  the  final  decision. 

The  Chairman.  All  right. 

May  I  ask  one  question  gentlemen?  Pol- 
lowing  Senator  Nunn's  questions,  directing 
your  attention  to  what  you  said  this  morn- 
ing about  the  perceptlveness  of  foreign  Intel- 
ligence analysts  and  how  they  watch  our 
expenditure.  Let  me  re-ask  that  question 
now.  with  reference  to  the  budget  that  he 
brought  up. 

Mr.  Ellsworth  The  point  was  that  even  If 
the  Senate  didn't  get  Into  the  details  of 
what  was  In  a  national  intelligence  budget, 
the  fact  of  the  matter  Is  that  by  watching 
changes  In  the  size  of  the  budget  from  year 
to  year.  If  a  coherent,  unitary  Intelligence 
budget  was  offered  publicly  and  discussed 
publicly,  putting  that  together  with  other 
pieces  of  Intelligence  Information  gathered 
over  a  period  of  years  and  all  around  the 
world,  foreign  Intelligence  analysts,  that  Is 
to  say  the  Intelligence  analysts  In  foreign 
capitals  could  very  quickly  flesh  out  the 
Intimate  details  of  all  of  our  Intelligence  pro- 
grams and  their  capabilities  and  It  would  be 
quite  a  revelation  to  them,  and  quite  an  ad- 
dltlon_to  their  overall  capability 

The"  Chadiman.  Let  me  say  here,  gentle- 
men. In  the  time  I  have  been  Into  this  work, 
I  have  been  tempted  mr»ny  times  to  make 
more  dLsclosures  as  to  the  money  part.  It 
has  always  been  embarrassing  to  me — I  mean, 
disclosures  to  my  colleagues  about  the  money 
part.  If  It  comes  up.  we  can  debate  It  on 
the  floor  many  times.  But  I  am  always  re- 
strained from  disclosing  matters  Indiscrimi- 
nately or  even  moderately  because  of  the 
jjolnt  that  the  Secretary  has  made.  Foreign 
Intelligence  analysts  have  the  capacity  to 
Interpret,  directly  and  Indirectly,  and  put 
things  together  as  they  watch  you  from  year 
to  year.  TTie  more  I  got  Into  It.  the  more  I 
am  convinced  that  It  Just  has  to  be  kept 
under  the  hat  to  a  large  degree 

Senator  TTiurmond.  do  you  have  any  ques- 
tions? 

Senator  Thurmond  I  don't  have  any  other 
questions. 


The  Chairman   Senator  Taft. 

Senator  Tatt.  I  would  like  to  ask  Mr.  Ells- 
worth one  thing.  Do  you  have  any  comment 
on  what  the  effects  would  be  of  the  pro- 
posed changes  Insofar  as  the  commitments 
in  time  of  the  executive  branch  versus  con- 
cern with  Intelligence  might  turn  out  to  be** 

Mr.  Ellsworth.  Yes,  If  this  were  to  be 
adopted  by  the  Senate,  then  it  would  mean, 
as  far  as  our  time  Is  concerned  In  the  Penta- 
gon, In  the  preparation  of  our  budgt,  and  the 
Justification  of  It  in  detail,  that  we  would 
have  to  have,  because  of  the  necessity  to  go 
ahead  and  follow  the  regular  procedures,  or 
the  existing  procedures,  I  should  say,  that 
would  continue  In  the  House,  that  we  would 
have  to  have  double  accounting,  probably  not 
double  staffing,  but  we  would  have  to  have  a 
considerable  increase  In  our  staff,  and  a  con- 
siderable Increase  in  our  automatic  data 
processing  machinery  equipment  and  capa- 
bility, ai^d  It  would  be  a  very  considerable 
add-on. 

Senator  Taft  I  was  thinking  about  the 
time  of  the  Secretary  and  various  others  un- 
der the  Secretary  testifying  on  the  HI!!  as 
well. 

Mr.  Ellsworth.  Of  course,  there  would  be 
that  addition  also. 

Senator  Taft  I  would  like  to  raise  a  point 
at  this  lime,  Mr.  Chairman. 

TTie  Chairman.  All  right.  Senator. 

Senator  Taft  I  think  the  Secretary's  testi- 
mony has  been  extremely  Interesting,  and  I 
think  very  relevant,  and  should  be  available 
to  Members  of  the  Senate  during  the  debate 
on  this  measure.  And  I  wonder  what  would 
be  the  disposition  of  the  chairman  or  the 
committee  with  regard  to  making  the  testi- 
mony of  the  Secretary  public  after  this  meet- 
ing and  making  It  available,  and  the  debate. 
And  I  would  particularly  like  to  ask  the  Sec- 
retary If  there  Is  anything  that  he  has  gone 
into  here  that  l.s  so  sensitive  that  It  should 
not  be  discussed  or  Included  In  any  such  dis- 
closure of  Information? 

Mr.  Ellsworth  Not  that  I  can  think  of 
But  If  the  committee  wants  to  do  tha:  I 
would  like  to  have  an  opportunity  to  re\iew 
it.  If  I  could  get  It  quickly,  I  will  review  It 
Irmnedlately  I  don't  think  I  have  anything, 
but  I  would  like  to  have  that  opportunity 

The  Chairman.  Subject  to  review,  the 
chairman  would   be  glad  to  release  it. 

Senator  Thurmond.  I  think  It  would  be  a 
good  Idea  to  have  his  testimony  available  to 
show  Just  how  the  burden  Is  going  to  be  in- 
creased on  the  Defense  Department,  their 
time,  and  their  efforts,  and  additional  pxr- 
sonnel,  and  so  forth  And  If  this  could  t>e 
made  available.  I  think  that  would  be  help- 
ful. 

Senator  Nunn  If  the  Senator  will  yield 
Just  a  moment  for  one  point  here.  I  had  con- 
versations with  Bill  Tobey.  and  he  pave  me 
a  concrete  example.  Sometimes  I  think  they 
are  necessary  when  you  are  talking  about 
debate 

For  Instance,  the  Glomar  Explorer — Is  that 
the  name  of  the  ship  that  they  sent  out?  The 
funding  on  that.  If  It  has  been  disclosed,  the 
total  budget,  there  would  have  been  a  bulk 
In  the  Intelligence  budget  for  certain  years 
while  that  was  being  buUt,  and  then  Inevi- 
tably the  foreign  agent  would  have  been  able 
to  tell  there  was  something  up.  and  they 
would  have  sent  It  In  and  pmbably  found 
out  about  that 

Now.  Is  there  any  way  without  breaching 
confidence  that  you  can  be  more  specific  and 
give  us,  at  least  for  the  record,  to  be  used  In 
debate,  some  examples  that  occnrred  in  'he 
vears  past  that  would  have  led  to  dl.scIo«ure' 
We  have  to  talk  In  the  abstract  so  much 
about  this  thing  so  that  nobody  can  appreci- 
ate the  reality  of  it 

Mr  Ellsworth  Let  me  do  the  best  I  can  I 
will  draw  on  that  example,  and  see  If  I  can 
find  some  others.  Senator.  I  will  be  glad  to 
try. 
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Senator  Thurmond.  That  would  be  help- 
ful. 

Mr.  Ellsworth.  I  will  have  to  go  back  Into 
history. 

Senator  NtTNN.  How  about  the  U-2  Inci- 
dent? I  think  If  you  could  show  us  what 
would  have  happened  under  this  procedure. 
If  It  had  existed  at  certain  points  in  our 
history  about  certain  Intelligence  Informa- 
tion, It  would  be  very  tjseful.  But  if  we  have 
to  Just  talk  In  abstractions  about  what  we 
fear  may  happen,  I  don't  think  it  Is  going  to 
convince  many  people. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Secretary,  Is  there 
something  el.se  you  want  to  say? 

Mr.  Ellsworth.  No. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Rlddlck' 

Mr.  RIDDICK.  No,  sir. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  We  thank  both  of  ycu  very 
much  for  coming. 

Senator  Nunn.  May  I  ask  Dr.  Rlddlck  one 
question.  What  would  be  VTong  with  having 
the  Select  Committee  on  Intelligence  mak- 
ing a  budget  recommendation  that  would 
then  be  built  Into  the  authorizing  legisla- 
tion of  existing  committees? 

Mr.  RrooicK  We  have  a  proviso  In  the  res- 
olution that  requires  "that  the  select  com- 
mittee on  or  before  March  1 5th  of  each  year. 
the  select  committee  shall  submit  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Budget" — they  have  to 
make  a  repnart  to  that  committee  on  all  the 
details.  But  as  to  how  this  can  be  handled 
In  the  authorl7allon,  If  you  amend  that  sec- 
tion that  spells  out  the  details  of  how  the 
authorizations  are  to  be  made  and  so  forth. 
you  could  accomplish  whatever  you  wanted 
to  accomplish  even  If  you  wanted  to  change 
the  present  rtiles. 

Senator  Nunn.  What  would  Ix"  the  main 
arpuments  against  this?  That  It  would  di- 
minish the  authority  of  the  committee? 

Mr.  RIDDICK.  Senator,  I  will  tell  you,  I  have 
been  Into  about  20  conferences  trylnp  to 
reach  compromLses.  And  this  Is  what  they 
came  up  with  finally.  I  worked  with  them  to 
try  to  get  language  that  would  be  acceptable. 

Senator  Nunn.  I  understand  that.  But 
that  would  probably  be  the  objection,  that 
It  would  dilute  the  authority  of  the  new 
committee. 

Mr  RmDicK.  I  think  that  is  true,  I  think 
that  what  they  want  to  do  Is  make  the  In- 
formation more  public  and  at  the  same  time 
try  to  protect  security. 

Semite  r  Thurmond.  How  can  they  do 
that? 

Mr.  RIDDICK.  It  Is  a  difficult  problem.  Sen- 
ator I  don't  know  how  you  can  do  It  As  t.he 
Secretary  has  Indicated.  If  you  go  a  certain 
way,  like  If  you  publish  Information  to 
whom  you  are  giving  contracts  for  defense 
purposes,  that  sets  up  a  picture  for  the 
intelligence  of  foreign  countries  to  plant 
spies  In  that  plant  and  locate  what  they 
can.  If  you  give  them  an  Indication  that 
you  are  doing  so  and  so,  It  gives  them  an 
Idea  where  tliey  can  plant  spies.  I  don't 
know  how  you  can  do  it 

Senator  Thurmond  As  1  .see  it  th.e  more 
Information  disclosed  the  more  our  security 
Is  subject  to  being  Jeopardized.  I  cant  see 
It  any  other  way. 

Mr.  RIDDICK.  I  don't  feel  that  I  am  en- 
titled to  express  an  opinion.  I  Just  say  what 
the  problem  Is. 

Senator  Thurmond.  Sure.  We  understand 
your  position 

Mr.  Braswell  Mr.  Secretary,  Just  to  wrap 
this  up,  you  say  that  there  are  cert:tln  ele- 
ments of  this  bill,  the  proposed  resolution, 
that  would  be  damaging  to  VS.  intelligence 
efforts. 

Mr.  Eii..« WORTH  We  feol  that  t.he  authoriz- 
ing for  appropriation  provisions  in  sec- 
tions—I  don't  remember  what  the  numbers 
are.  3  and  12  If  my  memory  serves  me  cor- 
rectly— wotild  be  damaging  In  that  they 
would  force  the  presentation  In  public  of  a 


unitary,    coherent    budget    for    Intelligence 
operations  and  crg^anlzatlons 

Mr.  Braswell  And  this  damaging  effect 
results  from  the  fact  that  more  Information 
would  have  to  be  disclosed? 

Mr.  Ellsworth   That  Is  correct. 

Mr.  Braswfll  Dr  Rlddlck.  would  yo-u  be 
able  to  fhed  ar.v  :;pht  on  what  wa-s  '.nt^^nded 
under  paragraph  11(b)  when  It  says.  "It  Is 
the  sense  of  the  Senate  that  the  head  of  any 
department  or  agency  Involved  in  any  Intel- 
ligence activity  should  furnish  any  :n.lorma- 
ilon  or  document  In  the  poo.se.s.sion.  cu.'^tody. 
or  control  of  the  following  agencies."  et 
cetera.  Now,  tha*.  ha5  no  limitations  on  it  In 
terms  of  words.  W'as  It  Intended  that  there 
would  be  no  limitation?  Could  the  commit- 
tee put  a  demand  on  all  our  agents  in  foreign 
nations   to   furnish    Information    to   It'/ 

Mr.  RiDDiCK  "Fnat  sense  of  the  Senate 
provision  doesnt  give  the  committee  any  ad- 
ditional power.   In   my  opinion. 

Mr  Braswti.l  WTiat  wa.=  the  sense  of  those 
words  with  respect  to  furnlslslnp  documents'' 

Mr.  RiDDicK  In  my  humble  opinion  It  is; 
the  purpose  at  tlie  time  the  Government  Op- 
erations reported  this  resolution,  the  feelinp 
was  that  they  couldn't  get  a  law  passed 
or  a  joint  resolution,  but  they  could  get  a 
Senate  resolution  adopted.  It  came  to  me 
that  the  House  was  not  going  to  consider 
such,  and  that  they  were  just  putting  in  the 
sense  of  the  Senate,  knowing  full  well  that 
yon  can't  legislate  by  simple  resolution,  em- 
phasizing that  these  were  the  things  that 
they  wanted  the  departments  to  know  that 
the  select  committee  would  be  concerned 
about. 

Mr.  BR.^s■wEL^.  Do  you  think  It  was  In- 
tended that  anything  and  everything  the 
committee  might  ask  for  should  be  fur- 
nished'' 

Mr.  RIDDICK.  I  would  hate  to  Interpret  their 
motives. 

Senator  Thurmond.  This  Is  a  Senate  reso- 
lution, isn't  It? 

Mr.  RIDDICK.  That  Is  correct,  a  simple  res- 
olution. 

Senator  Thurmond.  Is  the  effect  of  that  a 
concurrent  resolution? 

Mr  RmDicK.  No  sir.  This  has  no  relation 
with  the  House,  nor  can  It  concur  in  the 
legality. 

Senator  Thurmond.  It  Is  not  legislation, 
and  it  Is  not  law  Would  the  E>efense  Depart- 
ment be  bound  by  it? 

\!r.  Rtddick.  No  more  so  than  they  would 
have  to  under  any  situation  In  the  case  of  an 
Investigating  committee  that  had  subpena 
p<'jwer. 

Senator  Thurmond.  I  imagine  they  would 
contest  this.  If  they  are  not  bound  by  It. 
Because  If  the  national  security  of  the 
country  Is  Jeopardized  by  some  resolution 
of  either  body  of  the  Congress,  I  presume 
the  executive  branch  would  make  a  test  of 
that  in  court,  if  necessary. 

Mr  Riddick.  I  would  say  this  Senator.  It 
endeavors  t-o  set  up  a  procedure  for  the 
Senate  to  follow  It  doe,=  not  give  any  select 
committee  any  legal  authority  to  get  Infor- 
mation that  It  doesn't  already  have 

Senator  Thurmond.  It  would  be  a  resolu- 
tion that  would  be  a  guide  and  to  the  Senate 
to  get  what  information  they  could,  but  it  Is 
not  law,  another  branch  of  Government 
would  not  neceaearlly  have  to  be  bound  by 
It,  would  they? 

Mr.  Riddick.  The  extent  of  authority  of  the 
committee  Is  its  subpena  power  to  get  In- 
formation 

The  Chairman.  Gentleman,  do  we  have  fur- 
ther questions?  If  not,  Mr.  Ellsworth  and  Mr. 
Riddick,  thank  you  very  much. 

We  will  take  a  recess,  gentlemen,  subject  to 
the  call  of  the  Chair. 

(The  attached  letter  from  Secretary  Ells- 
worth has  been  submitted  for  inclusion  in 
the  record  at  this  point: ) 


The  Deputy  SBCBrrAET  or  Ddtense, 

Washington,  DC,  May  14, 1976. 
Hon,  John  C.  Stennis, 
Chairman,   Armed   Ser~t'ices  Committee,   V.S. 

Seruite.  Washington.  D.C 

Dear  Me.  Chairman:  I  have  reviewed  my 
testlniony  of  yesterday  and  would  have  no 
problem  with  its  being  released. 

You  wUl  recall  that  Senator  Hart  indicated 
he  would  like  to  know  "what  the  erave  risks 
are"  which  I  had  mentioned  in  setting  forth 
Department  of  Defense  concerns  with  regard 
to  the  visibility  that  would  be  created  by  a 
separate  budget  information  process.  Inas- 
much as  the  Committee  did  not  have  the  op- 
portunity at  yesterday's  meeting  to  return  to 
that  question,  I  thought  it  might  be  helped 
if  I  were  to  spell  out  in  a  little  bit  more  de- 
tail what  I  had  In  mind. 

As  you  know,  the  Department  of  De'.eii&e 
plans,  programs,  budgets  and  operates  several 
very  expensive  high  technology  collection  s}-s- 
tems,  which  collect  foreign  Intelligence  in- 
formation not  only  for  the  Department  of 
Defense  but  also  lor  the  Department  of  State, 
for  the  Central  Intelligence  Apency,  for  the 
NSC  Staff,  and  for  the  President.  The  very 
fact  of  the  existence  of  the  specific  systems 
I  am  referring  to  Is  never  officially  acknowl- 
edged. First,  because  the  fact  of  the  existence 
of  a  given  system  could,  when  combined  with 
other  facts,  expose  United  States  foreign  in- 
telligence collection  sources  and  methods — 
thereby  enabling  foreign  powers  to  deny  that 
Information  to  us. 

I  fully  recognize  the  difficulty  of  proving 
the  validity  of  the  foregoing  proposition  in 
public  debate.  It  is  not  a  matter  which  can 
be  debated  In  public  without  at  the  same 
time  doing  the  very  damage  which  the  policy 
of  nondisclosure  is  designed  to  prevent. 
Therefore,  in  order  to  sustain  the  validity  of 
the  abo'>e  point.  It  is  absolutely  necessary  to 
rely  on  the  informed  Judgment  of  the  Presi- 
dent and  those  to  whom  full  knowledge  of 
these  extremely  expensive  and  sensitive  sys- 
tems and  programs  has  been  entrusted. 

Second,  public  discussion  of  a  comprehen- 
sive Intelligence  budget,  as  would  be  required 
by  the  separate  budget  formulation  process 
now  being  considered,  would  inevitably  bring 
these  matters  into  much  wider  knowledge,  la 
two  ways: 

a.  Such  a  budget  could  hardly  he  debated 
without  debating  the  particular  parts 
thereof;    and 

b.  The  exposure  of  changes  in  the  o'.erall 
size  of  a  comprehensive  Intelligence  budg- 
et, over  a  period  of  yea.'s,  would  give  to 
the  intelligence  analysts  of  foreign  powers  a 
substantially  i:. creased  capability,  when  they 
combined  information  of  those  chan^-es  with 
other  intelligence  Information  available  to 
them,  to  begin  to  get  at  the  programs  and 
systems  I  have  in  mind,  and  the  capabilities 
thereof  The  intelligence  analvsts  of  foreign 
powers  are  not  so  dull  and  inattentive  as  to 
overlook  the  shifting  patterns  of  expend- 
iture a:id  programming  which  would  be 
revealed 

I  think  it  is  important  to  keep  in  mind 
that  the  very  openness  of  our  society  already 
gives  to  the  intelligence  analysts  of  foreign 
powers  a  considerable  advantage  as  they  work 
to  collect  and  understand  information  or.  our 
capabilities  and  Intentions,  as  well  as  our 
vulnerabilities  To  give  them  the  added  ad- 
van  taf-  of  details  of  programs  and  systems 
which  heretofore  have  been  fully  protected 
from  their  scrutiny  would  be  quite  unde- 
sirable. 

In  reviewing  some  recent  history,  for  exam- 
ple. It  is  interesting  to  note  that  overall  na- 
tional Intellipence  funding  showed  a  bulge 
from  fiscal  year  1969  to  fiscal  year  1972,  then 
a  Blight  decrease  to  fiscal  year  1976.  then  a 
more  marked  decline  The  initial  bulge  re- 
flected initial  funding  of  the  Glomar  Ex- 
plorer: the  slight  decrease  represented  the 
conclusion   of   the  Initial  production   phase 
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and  the  more  marked  decline  coincided  with 
the  public  dlscloeure  of  that  operation  and 
Its  abandonment.  If  that  pattern  had  been 
available  to  the  intelligence  analysts  of  for- 
elgn  powers  at  the  time,  they  might  well  have 
been  able,  when  combining  that  pattern  with 
other  bits  and  pieces  of  information  avail- 
able to  them,  to  have  been  relatively  fully  In- 
formed on  the  aiomar  Explorer  program. 

A  separate  point.  Mr.  Chairman:  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  would  stlU  be  required 
to  maintain  a  budget  formulation  process  for 
the  House  of  Representatives  which  would 
continue  to  conform  to  an  appropriation  ac- 
count. The  two  separate  processes  which 
would  be  required  would  In  themselves  im- 
pose vipon  us  the  necessity  to  maintain 
double  accounting  for  our  Intelligence  pro- 
gramming and  budgeting.  It  would  also  re- 
quire additional  expenses,  additional  statT, 
and  additional  automation  equipment. 

I  hope  that  thU  is  helpful.  Mr.  Chairman, 
to  yourself  and  to  the  Committee  and  to  the 
Senate. 

Respectfully, 

RoBEBr  Ellsworth. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Mc- 
Clure)  .  The  clerk  will  call  tiie  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  TAPT.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  It  is  so  ordered. 

AMENDMENT    NO.     IMS 

Mr.  TAFT.  Mr.  President.  I  call  up  my 
amendment  No.  1646. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  read  the  amendment. 

Mr.  TAFT.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  further  reading  of 
the  amendment  be  dispen.sed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

On  page  6.  line  12.  delete  paragraph  (b) 
uid  substitute  the  following  provision  : 

(b)  Any  proposed  legislation  or  other  In- 
telligence matter  considered  by  the  select 
committee,  except  any  legislation  involving 
matters  specified  In  clause  (1)  or  (4)  (A)  of 
subsection  (a) .  containing  any  matter  other- 
wise within  the  Jurisdiction  of  any  standing 
committee  shall  be  communicated  to  the 
chairman  and  ranking  member,  respectively, 
of  such  .standing  committee,  and  at  the  re- 
quest of  the  ch.ilrman  of  such  standing  com- 
mittee any  proposed  legislation  shall  be  re- 
ferred to  such  standing  committee  for  its 
consideration  of  such  matter  and  be  reported 
to  the  Senate  by  such  standing  committee 
within  thirty  days  after  the  day  on  which 
any  proposed  legislation  is  referred  to  such 
standing  committee:  and  anv  proposed  legis- 
lation reported  by  any  committee,  other  than 
the  select  committee,  which  contains  any 
matter  within  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  select 
committee  shall,  at  the  request  of  the  chair- 
man of  the  select  committee,  be  referred  to 
the  select  committee  for  Its  consideration  of 
such  matter  and  be  reported  to  the  Senate 
by  the  select  committee  within  thirty  days 
after  the  day  on  which  such  proposed  legis- 
lation Is  referred  to  such  committee.  In  any 
ease  In  which  a  committee  falls  to  report 
any  proposed  legislation  referred  to  It  within 
the  time  limit  prescribed  herein,  such  com- 
mittee shall  be  automatically  dl.scharged 
from  further  consideration  of  such  proposed 
legislation  on  the  thirtieth  day  following 
the  day  on  which  ruch  proposed  legislation 


Is  referred  to  such  committee  unless  the 
Senate  provides  otherwise.  In  computing  any 
thirty-day  period  under  this  paragraph  there 
shall  bo  excluded  from  such  computation  any 
days  on  which  the  Senate  Is  not  In  session. 

Mr.  TAFT.  Mr.  President,  this  amend- 
ment relates  to  section  3(b)  of  the  pro- 
posed substitute,  page  6  of  that  substi- 
tute, which  sets  up  a  procedure  under 
which  any  proposed  legislation  reported 
by  the  select  committee,  except  legisla- 
tion relating  to  authorizations  and  leg- 
islation relating  to  the  Central  Intelli- 
gence Agency,  or  the  Director  of  Central 
Intelligence,  containing  any  matter 
otherwise  within  the  jurisdiction  of  any 
standing  committee  shall,  at  the  request 
of  the  chairman  of  such  standing  com- 
mittee, be  referred  to  such  standing  com- 
mittee for  Its  consideration  of  such 
matter. 

Then  it  goes  on  to  the  procedural  as- 
pects of  how  this  is  handled  requiring 
the  standing  committee  to  act  within  a 
sjjeclfled  period  of  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The 
Chair  inquires  of  the  Senator  if  this  Ls 
the  amendment  upon  which  2  hours 
have  been  designated. 

Mr.  TAFT.  No;  this  is  a  1-hour 
amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  I  thank 
the  Senator. 

Mr,  TAFT.  Mr,  President,  the  question 
that  occurred  to  us  in  the  hearings  be- 
fore the  Armed  Services  Committee 
with  regard  to  this  amendment  was 
whether  there  was  any  way  in  wliich  the 
chairman  of  the  standing  committee 
could  possibly  know  what  matters  were 
before  the  intelligence  conunlttee  so 
that  he  could  ask  for  Jurisdiction  to  be 
asserted  under  this  particular  clause. 

Let  me  read  briefly  from  the  tran- 
script of  the  committee  hearings  before 
the  Armed  Services  Committee  in  this 
regard,  page  9  of  that  transcript: 

Senator  Taft.  I  must  say  I  share  some  of 
the  sc-rlous  doubts  about  this  already  ex- 
pressed by  my  colleagues.  Senator  Tower  and 
Senator  Thurmond.  There  are  some  practical 
thlng-s  I  would  like  to  ask  Maybe  Dr  Rlddlck 
or  Mr  Ell.' worth  can  comment  on  them. 

But  the  question  I  have  Is  that  under  the 
procedures  involved,  as  I  read  them,  the 
Armed  Services  Committee  would  be  entitled 
to  ask  for  a  referral  of  a  particular  matter 
to  the  Armed  Services  Committee  for  a  period 
of  time.  Is  that  correct' 

Mr.  RiDoicK.  For  30  days.  It  goes  tv-o  ways. 
It  l3  .Sequential  concurrent  referral,  except 
for  CIA.  Now,  the  CIA  project  does  not  come 
to  any  committee  except  to  the  Select 
Committee. 

Senator  Taft  There  Is  aNo  In  the  bill  a  ban 
on  the  dlsclo.=ure  of  Information  by  any 
member  of  the  committee  to  any  other  Sen- 
ator outside  of  the  committee  of  the  classified 
Information. 

Mr  RmoicK.  There  are  two  aspects  In  there. 
One  Is.  until  the  committee  has  acted,  you 
may  not.  After  the  committee  has  acted  to 
divuiRe  under  certain  circumstances,  after 
this  has  been  submitted  to  the  Senate,  they 
can  pass  it  onto  a  committee  or  to  a  Senator. 
But  the  staffs  are  pretty  well 

Senator  Tatt.  Only  aft«r  the  committee  has 
acted  and  there  has  been  an  appeal  to  the 
F*re.sldent  and  so  forth. 

Mr  RiDDicK.  That  Is  correct 

Senator  Tait.  The  question  that  comes  up 
to  me,  substantively,  then  is.  how  Is  the 
Armed  Services  Committee  going  to  have 
enough  Jurisdiction? 


Mr.  RmoicK.  The  Armed  Services  Commit- 
tee also  has  a  right  to  make  Investigation*. 
The  resolution  specifically  states  that  noth- 
ing given  to  the  select  committee  shall  pro- 
hibit any  standing  commltt«e  from  making 
Investigations  within  their  reispectlve  Juris- 
dictions that  they  already  have. 

Senator  Taft.  But  In  order  to  find  this  out 
they  are  going  to  have  to  call  In  the  various 
Intelligence  agencies,  they  can't  go  to  the 
select  committee  and  ask  for  it? 

Mr.  RiDDicK.  This  Is  a  part  of  that  compro- 
mise that  Senator  Hart  was  talking  about 
there. 

Senator  Taft  How  are  they  going  to  know, 
unless  they  have  an  Independent  Investiga- 
tion? I  do  not  know  how  they  are  going  to 
know  that  they  are  going  to  get  Jurisdiction. 
Mr.  RrooicK.  That  Is  what  I  was  going  to 
explain.  Part  of  the  reaso'i  that  the  commit- 
tee got  so  large  Is  the  fact  that  they  wanted 
two  representatives  from  each  of  these  com- 
mittees. 

Senator  Taft.  But  the  ban  on  disclo.sure  of 
information  that  If  presently  in  the  bill  as  I 
read  It  would  apply  even  to  a  disclosure  of 
Information  by  the  ex  ofBcIo  Armed  Services 
Committee  member  to  the  chairman  of  the 
Armed  Services  Committee.  If  he  Is  not  a 
member. 

Senator  Hart.  If  the  Senator  vrtll  yield,  I 
think  a  portion  of  the  bill  may  touch  on 
that.  Section  4(a)   states: 

"The  select  committee,  for  the  purposes  of 
accountability  to  the  Eenate.  shall  m^ke  reg- 
ular and  periodic  report.s  to  the  Senate  on 
the  nature  and  extent  of  the  Intelligence  ac- 
tivities of  the  various  departments  and  agen- 
cies of  the  United  States.  Such  committee 
shall  promptly  call  to  the  attention  of  the 
Senate  or  to  any  other  appropriate  commit- 
tee or  committees  of  the  Senate  any  mat- 
ters deemed  by  the  select  coinnxittee  to  re- 
quire the  Immediate  attention  of  the  Senate 
or  such  other  committee  or  committees." 

Senator  Taft.  Would  that  apply  to  classi- 
fied information? 

Senator  Hart.  That  is  what  It  does  apply  to. 
Senator  Taft.  But  the  same  question  would 
remain,  I  think,  because  the  Judgment  would 
then  be  made  by  the  Armed  Services  Com- 
mittee unless  the  select  committee  decided 
to  turn  the  matter  over  to  the  Armed  Serv- 
ices Committee;  the  Armed  Services  Commit- 
tee would  have  no  way  to  know  whether  or 
not  there  would  be  a  referral. 

Senator  Hart.  T  think  It  Is  mandatory  lan- 
guage. They  don't  have  a  choice. 

Senator  Taft.  It  says  deem,  and  deem  to 
me  confers  a  choice  They  have  to  make  b 
Judgment,  the  legislative  committee  make  a 
Judgment  as  to  whether  they  think  the 
Armed  Services  Committee  ought  to  have 
this.  If  they  decide  that,  then  they  have 
to  defer  It 

Senator  Hart  It  Is  not  an  arbitrary  kind 
of  power  that  they  have  to  decide  whether 
to  turn  something  over  to  the  Armed  Services 
Committee  or  not.  If  It  Is  a  defense-related 
matter,  they  have  to.  That  U  the  way  I  read 
this  language. 

Senator  Taft.  I  don't  read  it  that  way. 
Senator.  I  think  that  is  something  that  ought 
to  be  cleared  up  I  am  thinking  about  an 
amendment.  Is  why  I  am  asking  these  ques- 
tions along  this  line. 

Senator  Hart.  And  you  do  have  two  mem- 
bers of  the  Armed  Services  Committee  on 
this  17-member  committee. 

Senator  Taft.  I  understand  that.  I  might 
comment  that  the  8  and  9  setup  that  you 
are  advocating  Is  that  the  8  members  in- 
volved are  representing  61  Senators  and  with 
9  Senators  representing  39  Senators  who 
aren't  on  the  committee. 

The  point  that  I  would  make  Ls  that 
there  is  no  way  under  which  thr  .^rmed 
Services  Committer  can  know  what  Ls 
before  the  Select  Committee  on  Intelli- 
gence unle.ss  the  Select  Committee  on  In- 
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telllgence  Itself  makes  a  judgment  that 
it  wants  to  refer  to  the  Armed  Services 
Committee.  If  the  select  committee 
wants  to  leave  the  Armed  Services  Com  - 
mittee  in  the  dark,  they  can  leave  them 
in  the  dark  because  they  would  deem  it 
was  not  within  their  jurisdiction  or  area 
of  Interest. 

So  I  think  we  have  a  real  question 
here.  I  attempt,  by  this  amendment,  to 
clear  it  up  by  changing  the  language 
saying  that  any  matter  otherwise  under 
the  jurLsdiction  of  any  standing  commit- 
tee .shall  be  communicated  to  the  chair- 
man and  ranking  minority  member, 
respectively,  outside  the  standing  com- 
mittee. Then  we  would  go  ahead  with 
the  same  language  for  concurrent  juris- 
diction that  Ls  Included  in  the  substitute 
as  it  presently  stands. 

Mr.  President,  with  regard  to  that,  the 
coaimittee  never  really  did  resolve  the 
question.  I  would  be  Interested  in  hearing 
from  tlie  distinguished  chairman  of  the 
committee  and  the  ranking  minority 
member  as  to  what  their  ui;derstandinB 
is  in  thLs  regard  and  how  mechanics  of 
this  call  work. 

I  reserve  tlio  remainder  of  my  time. 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  I  would  be  pleased  to 
respond.  Senator  Taft's  amendment  re- 
quires the  new  committee  under  .section 
4'ai  to  communicate  to  the  appropriate 
standing  committee  any  intellu:encc 
matter,  as  well  as  any  legislation  con- 
sidered. 

Section  4(a)  already  requires  this  new 
committee  to  promptly  communicate 
with  tiie  appropriate  standing  commit- 
tee any  matter  deemed  by  the  select 
committee  to  require  the  immediate  at- 
tention of  such  committee.  What  worries 
me  is  that  the  mandatorv-  nature  of  the 
proposed  language,  in  conjunction  with 
Its  vague  reference  to  Uie  words  "any 
matter,"  could  unduly  hamper  the  new 
committee's  nperalions.  If  it  requires  dis- 
closure of  all  the  details  of  an  intelli- 
gence activity,  for  example,  it  could  be 
a  burdensome  requirement.  Tlie  general 
language  in  4ta)  is  preferable.  Under 
section  3idi  on  page  7  tlie  otlier  stand- 
uig  committees  will  be  able  to  obtain 
directly  from  the  intelligence  commit- 
tee the  information  tiiey  need. 

I  read: 

(d)  Nothing  In  this  resolution  shall  be  con- 
strued as  amending,  Umltlne,  or  otherwise 
changing  the  authority  ol  any  standing  com- 
mittee of  the  Senate  to  obtain  full  and 
prompt  access  to  the  product  ol  the  Intelli- 
gence activities  of  any  department  or  agency 
of  the  Government  relevant  to  a  matter 
otherwise  within  the  Jtu-lsdlctlon  of  such 
committee. 

And  on  page  7  is  3  (c) : 

(c)  Nothing  in  this  resolution  shall  be 
construed  aa  prohibiting  or  otherwise  re- 
stricting the  authority  of  any  other  commit- 
tee to  study  and  review  any  Intelligence  ac- 
tivity to  the  extent  that  such  activity  directly 
afTects  a  matter  otherwise  within  the  Juris- 
diction of  such  committee. 

I  would  like  to  point  out  that  la.st 
Thursday  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Nevada  (Mr.  Cannon >  introduced 
an  amendment  cutting  down  the  size  of 
the  committee  from  17  to  15.  The  pending 
substitute  also  mandates  that  two  mem- 
bers on  that  committee  be  from  Armed 


Services,  two  from  Foreign  Relations,  two 
from  Appropriations  and  two  from  the 
Judiciary.  So  the  standing  committees 
that  have  jurisdiction  generally  over  the 
agencies  that  engage  in  intelligence  will 
have  the  majority  of  the  15  members  on 
that  committee. 

Mr.  TAFT.  Will  the  Senator  yield  at 
that  point? 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  I  would  be  pleased  to 
\-ield. 

Mr.  TAFT.  What  confused  me  is  the 
fact  that,  as  I  understand  the  prohibition 
on  communication  of  Information  by 
members  of  the  Select  Committee  on  In- 
tellisrence  even  though  there  are  ex 
oflBcio  members  on  that  committee  from 
various  other  standing  committees  \^ith 
concurrent  jurisdictions,  there  would  not 
be  any  authority  on  their  part  to  even 
communicate  to  their  own  chairmen 
something  before  the  Select  Committee 
on  Intelligence  that  they  felt  also  would 
entitle  the  other  standing  committee 
with  concurrent  jurisdiction  to  receive  it. 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  May  I  point  out  they 
are  not  ex  officio.  They  are  actual,  voting 
members  of  that  15 -member  committee. 
There  is  a  provision  that  at  the  request 
of  the  so-called  parent  committee  there 
is  a  sequential  referral  for  a  period  of  30 
days.  So  the  other  committee  can  ask 
that  it  be  referred  on  to  them. 

If  this  is  going  to  work  at  all,  there 
has  to  be  comity  between  the  standing 
committees,  the  .select  committee,  and 
the  executive  branch  of  our  Government. 
If  there  is  not  this  comity,  it  Ls  not  going 
to  work.  It  is  inconceivable  to  me  that 
any  intelligence  matter  would  be  kept 
back  from  the  parent  committee 

Mr.  TAFT.  Will  the  Senator  jield? 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  I  am  pleased  to  yield. 

Mr.  TAFT.  Can  the  Senator  answer 
specifically  under  the  legislation  as  it  is 
now  proposed,  without  any  amendment, 
whether  the  members  of  the  Armed  Serv- 
ices Committee,  who  also  are  Members 
of  the  Select  Committee  on  Intelligence, 
have  the  right — never  mind  the  duty — 
to  communicate  information  that  they 
get  on  the  select  committee  to  the  chair- 
man of  the  Armed  Services  Committee 
and  the  ranking  minority  member  of  the 
Armed  Services  Committee? 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  It  is  my  understand- 
ing that  when  it  comes  to  communica- 
tions the  communications  wUl  be  in  ac- 
cordance with  rules  and  regulations 
established  by  the  select  committee.  We 
did  not  tr\-  to  write  into  the  legislation 
how  they  were  going  to  communicate 
with  one  another.  But  the  .select  com- 
mittee, with  eJRht  members  being  from 
the  four  other  committees,  could  sit  dovm 
and  make  the  rules  and  regulations  of 
the  select  committee  which  could  pro- 
vide under  what  circumstances  there 
would  be  communication  from  the  select 
committee  to  the  other  standing  com- 
mitt/'es  I  am  sure  the  eight  member= 
would  see  to  it  that  they  would  be  able 
to  communicate  to  the  so-called  parent 
committee  a  matter  that  affects  the 
standing  committee  and  its  operating 
functions. 

I  wonder  If  my  distinguished  colleague 
from  Illinois  interprets  the  resolution 
thf  ■;ame  way  that  I  have. 

Mr.    PERCY.    Mr.    President,    if   the 


Senator  will  yield  for  just  a  comment, 
on  line  22  on  page  14,  paragraph  2,  the 
language  says: 

The  Select  Committee  may.  under  such 
regulations  as  the  committee  shall  prescribe 
to  protect  the  confidentiality  of  such  Infor- 
mation, make  any  information  described  tn 
paragraph  (1)  available  to  ajiy  other  com- 
mittee or  any  other  Member  of  the  Senate. 

It  certainly  seems  that  by  our  pre- 
scribing that  two  Members  shall  come 
from  each  of  the  four  committees,  the 
intent  and  purpose  is  to  be  certain  that 
those  committees,  each  of  which  do  deal 
with  one  aspect  of  intelligence,  are  fully 
apprised,  and  that  there  shall  be  a  mem- 
ber of  both  the  majority  and  the 
minority. 

Any  time  any  member  of  that  com- 
mittee feels  that  certain  matters  are  be- 
ing discussed  that  the  other  cognizant 
committees  should  be  aware  of,  there  Is 
adequate  procedure  for  making  certain 
that  that  information  can  be  trans- 
mitted. 

The  problem  I  have  with  the  pending 
amendment  is  that  It  would  require  a 
tremendous  amount  of  reporting  by  the 
intelligence  committee  of  a  broad  range 
of  matters  not  requiring  legislation, 
simply  by  those  words  "or  other  intelli- 
gence matter  considered  by  the  select 
committee,"  The  burden  of  responsibility 
would  be  tremendous,  and  much  of  that 
material  might  be  highly  sensitive.  That 
would  seem  to  drastically  reduce  the  in- 
dependence of  the  intelligence  commit- 
tee, and  place  a  burden  upon  it  which 
hopefully  the  group  working  on  the  com- 
promise in  the  Government  Operations 
Committee  have  provided  for  by  making 
certain  that  there  is  a  broad -based  rep- 
resentation on  the  intelligence  committee 
itself,  and  that  the  four  cognizant  com- 
mittees are  fuUy  represented  on  that 
committee  at  all  times. 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  If  I  may  add  further, 
we  were  careful  not  to  try  to  write  all 
the  rules  and  procedures  in  the  lep-isla- 
tion.  You  have  to  read  S^c^  '2i  on  page 
14  with  section  3  'c>  and  fd>  on  paee  7 
and  section  4<a>  on  page  7  together.  I 
look  at  all  those  provisions  to  be  taken 
topether 

These  provisions  show  that  It  Ls  the 
intention  of  the  resolution  that  the  new 
commJttee  keep  Lnformed  all  these  other 
committees  sharing  res  pons  lb  ill  t>'.  I  do 
believe  that  we  have,  in  3  (c)  and  (d) 
a:-id  4<a'< .  combined  with  Si'c)  '2i  on  p„ge 
14.  the  method  by  which  to  keep  the 
Armed  Senices.  Foreign  Relations,  Ju- 
diciarv,  and  Appropriations  Committees 
completely  Informed  I  would  be  very 
disappointed  in  the  intelligence  cf  the 
Senate  as  a  whole  and  the  select  com- 
mittee if  they  were  not  able  to  prescribe 
rules  to  assure  that  the  Armed  Services, 
Foreign  Relations.  Judiciary,  and  Ap- 
propriations Committees  could  exercLse 
their  appropriate  functions. 

Mr.  TAFT.  Mr  President.  I  yield  my- 
self such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

I  appreciate  the  good  intentions  of  the 
distinguished  Senator  to  discuss  the  fact 
that  there  would  be  good  coordination 
under  the  regulations  of  the  Select  Com- 
mittee on  Intelligence.  But  I  still  have 
not  received  an  answer  to  the  basic  Ques- 
tion as  to  whether  there  L^^   any  legal 
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right  under  the  resolution  as  drafted  for 
a  member  of  the  Select  Committee  on 
Intelligence  who  is  aLso  a  member  of  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services  to  go  to 
the  chairman  of  the  Armed  Services 
Committee,  or  the  ranking  minority 
member  If  he  be  a  member  of  the  minor- 
ity, and  tell  them  about  a  matter  that  Is 
being  heard  by  the  Select  Committee  on 
Intelligence  which  comes  also  within  the 
concurrent  jurisdiction  of  the  Armed 
Services  Committee. 

I  point  out  with  regard  to  that  the 
specific  language  included  in  section  8 
(c><l).  We  have  been  talking  about 
section  8(ci(2),  but  I  would  call  atten- 
tion to  section  8(c)(1),  which  Is  a  flat 
prohibition,  saying  that  no  information 
In  the  possession  of  the  select  committee 
relating  to  the  lawful  intelligence  activi- 
ties, and  so  forth,  which  has  been  classi- 
fied, can  be  disclosed  to  any  other  Mem- 
ber or  anyone  else. 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  I  would  say  It  could 
n.-)t  without  action  by  a  majority  of  the 
select  committee. 

Mr.  TAFT.  So  It  would  be  up  to  the 
select  committee  to  vote. 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  To  the  select  commit- 
tee, by  a  majority  vote:  and  the  select 
co.mmittee  may  have  regulations  requir- 
ing a  written  record  of  who  was  disclos- 
ing what  to  whom. 

Mr.  TAFT.  Then  I  go  on  to  point  out — 
I  do  not  really  agree  with  the  Senator 
In  that  statement,  because  it  seems  to 
me  the  prohibition  m  cc)  (1)  Is  so  clear  it 
is  not  even  amended  by  ich2)  .  Tlie  Sen- 
ator .says  It  is  amended  by  (cu2);  I 
would  take  It  this  would  be  legislative 
history  on  that  point.  But  it  still  does 
not  leave  In  the  control  of  the  member 
of  the  Armed  Services  Committee  the  de- 
cision as  to  whether  he  talks  with  the 
chairman  of  the  Armed  Services  Com- 
mittee, which  I  think  is  an  intolerable 
burden  to  put  on  the  man.  and  he  Is  in  a 
conflict  of  Interest  position,  basically. 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  No,  I  would  say  that 
(c)*l>  provides  In  line  21.  "or  as  pro- 
vided In  paragraph  <2)."  If  you  go  now 
to  (c)  (2) .  It  gives  the  select  committee 
the  authority  to  make  regiilations  to 
communicate  this  matter  to  the  other 
committees. 

I  have  complete  confidence  that  the 
select  committee  will  be  able  to  make 
sure  that  they  transfer  from  the  select 
committee  to  the  other  committees  the 
knowledge  and  Information  as  provided 
under  section  4i  a) . 

I  think  we  are  making  the  legislative 
history  right  here  today  Indicating  how 
that  would  be  achieved. 

Mr.  TAFT.  I  would  just  say  -wlUi  regard 
to  that,  I  am  afraid  I  cannot  agree  with 
the  Senator  on  It.  It  seems  to  me  that 
sutsectlon  <2)  merely  applies  to  the  way 
the  regulations  of  committees  will  oper- 
ate. It  does  not  really  .say  what  the  In- 
dividual member  of  the  committee  may 
or  may  not  do  with  regard  to  his  other 
standing  committee.  It  gives  me  a  good 
deal  of  pause  about  this.  I  do  not  see  any 
way  in  which  there  is  direct  authority 
for  a  member  of  the  .select  committee  to 
refer  a  matter  to  the  standing  commit- 
tee of  which  he  is  a  member. 

I  feel  we  have  a  deficiency  here,  which 
I  think  is  a  rather  serious  one  liLsofar  as 
the  committee  referral  is  concerned,  and 
apparently  it  is  an  Intend^  deficiency. 


Apparently  the  intention  of  the  draftees 
of  the  substitute  is  that  individual  mem- 
bers of  the  select  committee  who  are 
members  of  another  standing  committee 
which  has  concurrent  jurisdiction  may 
not  conununlcate  to  the  chairman  or 
the  ranking  minority  member  of  that 
committee  information  that  they  get 
with  regard  to  a  matter  properly  within 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  Armed  Services 
Committee  or  the  other  standing  com- 
mittee. 

This  seems  to  me  to  put  them  in  a  di- 
rect conflict  of  Interest  position  Insofar 
as  their  position  on  the  standing  com- 
mittee is  concerned.  The  amendment  is 
designed  to  correct  that,  and  I  do  not 
see  what  harm  the  amendment  does  in 
correcting  it.  It  merely  says  they  have 
that  authority.  I  am  not  attempting  to 
take  it  one  step  farther  than  that 

But  if  the  matter  also  comes  before 
the  Select  Committee  on  Intelligence,  I 
think  the  member  of  the  select  commit- 
tee should  be  authorized  to  go  before  the 
chairman  of  the  committee. 

The  matter  might  be  solved  if  the  only 
members  of  the  select  committee  who  are 
members  of  the  standing  committee  were 
the  chairman  and  the  ranking  minority 
member  of  the  standing  committee.  That 
might  resolve  it,  although  then  perhaps 
someone  would  even  find  within  him- 
self a  conflict  as  to  whether  he  could 
take  that  hiformatlon  and  move  with 
his  committee. 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  I  wonder  If  the  R<^n- 
ator  would  concur — and  I  would  have  to 
check  also  with  the  dLstingulshed  Sen.\- 
tor  from  Nevada  and  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Illinois — if,  on  page  8.  on 
line  5.  we  deleted  the  words  "deemed  by." 
crossing  out  the  select  committee,  and 
then  having  "requiring,"  so  as  to  make 
It  read  "such  committee  shall  promptly 
call  to  the  attention  of  the  Senate  or  to 
any  other  appropriate  committee  or  com- 
mittees of  the  Senate  any  matters  re- 
quiring the  Immediate  attention  of  the 
Senate  or  such  other  committee  or  com- 
mittees." 

So  anything  of  importance  would 
Immediately  be  sent  over  to  the  com- 
mittee having  sequential  jurisdiction, 
without  requiring  such  committee  to 
take  all  the  minutia  that  comes  to  it.  and 
give  it  to  the  other  committees,  or  all 
the  details  which  would  not  concern 
the  other  committee.  Does  the  Seriator 
from  Ohio  think  that  would  solve  his 
problem? 

Mr.  TAFT.  It  does  solve  my  problem 
in  some  part  anyway  because  It  seems 
to  me  to  go  to  matters  requiring  Im- 
mediate attention.  I  do  not  know  why 
it  should  be  limited  to  these  matters. 
but  It  Is  a  step  in  the  right  direction 
certainly  .so  If  the  matter  does  reoulm 
immediate  attention,  of  course,  we  have 
It  all.  What  it  would  do  practically  Ls 
give  the  member  of  the  Intelligence 
Committee,  who  Ls  a  member  of  the 
standing  committee,  a  ba-sls  for  raising 
the  question  and  saying  this  is  a  matter 
requiring  the  immediate  attention  of 
the  committee 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  I  am  even  willing  to 
take  out  the  word  "immediate"  so  then 
there  would  be  no  problem  what  our  in- 
tention Is.  It  is  definitely  our  intention 
If  there  Ls  any  matter  of  Importance  in- 
volving any  other  committee  that  that 


matter  should  go  to  this  other  commit- 
tee for  its  atter.tlon  If  we  took  out  the 
word  "inimt'diatc"  that  would  indicate 
that  it  Ls  the  Intention  of  this  resolution 
that  when  a  matter  of  substance  come.'; 
before  the  Intelligence  Comniitiee  it  then 
goes  over  to  the  Committees  on  Armed 
Services,  Foreign  Relations.  Judiciar>. 
or    Appropriations 

Mr.  TAFT.  I  think  with  that  rhang'' 
it  meets  substantially  the  objectloiLs  I 
have  been  raLsing 

Mr.  RIBICOFF  I  would  .'^ugeest  the 
absence  of  a  quonim  so  I  could  consult 
with  the  Senator  from  Illinois  and  thr 
Sermtor  from  Nevada. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Tlie 
clerk  will  call  the  roll  The  time  Ls  to 
be  equally  charged   aKaln.st   both  sides 

The  second  a.s,>-tstant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roH 

Mr.  MANSFTFT.n  Mr.  Prosldent,  I 
ask  unanlmou.s  consent  that  tho  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDrNG  OFFirKR  Without 
objection,  It  Ls  .so  ordered. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD  N!r  President,  I 
yield  mvself  1  minute  on  the  bill. 

The  PRFSIDINO  OFFICER  The  ,Sen- 
ator  from  Montnna  Is  recognized. 


PUBLIC  WORKS  EMPLO^'^^ENT  ACT 
OF   1976 

Mr.  M.ANSFTELD.  Mr.  President,  on 
behalf  of  the  Senator  from  West  Virginia 
(Mr  RANnoLPH>  I  ask  the  Chair  to  lay 
before  the  Senate  a  message  from  the 
House  of  Representatives  on  S.  3201. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
McClure*  laid  before  the  Senate  a  mes- 
sage from  the  House  of  Representatives 
Insisting  upon  Its  amendments  to  the  bill 
<S.  3201)  to  amend  the  Public  Works  and 
Economic  Development  Act  of  1965,  to 
increase  the  antirecessionary  effective- 
ness of  the  program,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses, and  requesting  a  conference  with 
the  Senate  on  the  disagreeing  votes  of 
the  two  Houses  thereon. 

Mr  MANSFIELD  I  move  that  the 
Senate  agree  to  the  request  of  the  House 
for  a  conference,  and  that  the  Chair  be 
authorized  to  appoint  the  conferees  on 
the  part  of  the  Senate. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to:  and  the 
Presiding  Officer  appointed  Mr  Ran- 
POLPH,  Mr.  MusKit,  Mr.  Montoya.  Mr. 
BUROICK.  Mr.  RiBicoFF.  Mr.  Glenn,  Mr. 
Baker,  Mr.  McClurb,  Mr.  Stafford,  and 
Mr.  jAviTS  conferees  on  the  part  of  the 
Senate. 
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PROPOSED  STANDING  COMMITTEE 
ON  INTELLIGENCE  ACTrVITIES 

The  Senate  continued  with  the  con- 
sideration of  the  resolution  iS.  Res.  400' 
to  establish  a  Standing  Committee  of  the 
Senate  on  Intelligence  Activities,  and  for 
other  purposes. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Clerk 
will  call  the  roll.  The  time  is  to  be 
charged  equally  to  the  proponents  and 
opponents  of  the  Taft  anoendment. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  TAFT,  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFTCER  Without 
objection,  it  is  .so  ordered 

Mr.  TAFT.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  to 
modify  my  ajnendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The 
modification  will  be  staled 

The  legi.slative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

On  page  8.  line  5,  delete  the  words 
"deemed  by  the"  and  substitute  the  word.9. 
'•requiring  the". 

On  page  8,  line  6.  strike  the  words,  "select 
committee  to  require  the  Immediate". 

Mr.  TAFT.  I  appreciate  tlie  considera- 
tion tills  matter  was  given  by  the  Sena- 
tor from  Connecticut  and  the  Senator 
from  Illinois. 

I  believe  this  largely  does  meet  the 
problem  that  I  have  raised  I  think,  prac- 
tically, with  this  Iangua;:e  a.s  modified 
that  the  intention  will  be  clear  thai  the 
individual  members  of  the  Select  Com- 
mittee on  any  matters  affecting  the  other 
standing  committee  on  which  they  serve 
will  be  in  a  position  to  ask  the  Select 
Committee  to  call  the  matter  to  the  at- 
tention of  the  other  standmg  committee 
for  their  possible  assertion  of  concurrent 
jurisdiction. 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  Mr  President,  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Ohio  is  acceptable  to  me, 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  a  point  of 
clarification.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator w  ill  state  it. 

Mr.  PERCY.  Is  the  language  substi- 
tuted for  the  language  offered  before  by 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Ohio? 

Mr.  TAFT.  Yes.  That  was  the  inten- 
tion of  the  Senator  from  Ohio.  The 
language  Ls  a  substiute  for  the  amend- 
ment previously  offered 

Tlie  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Does  the 
Chair  understand  that  tlie  Senator  from 
Ohio  states  this  is  a  substitute  for  the 
entire  language? 

Mr.  TAFT.  It  is  a  suljstitute  for  the 
amendment 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The 
amendment  is  so  modified 

Mr.  PEIRCY.  Mr.  Pre,sident,  with 
that  understanding  and  also  taking  into 
account  the  wording  of  the  substitute, 
■:,c  objection  the  Senator  from  Illinois 
had  before  has  now  been  fully  taken 
satisfied.  The  concern  that  I  had  before 
was  that  it  imposed  a  tremendous  bur- 
den upon  the  committee  to  refer  all  other 
intelligence  matters  considered  by  tlie 
Select  Committee  to  another  committee 
whenever  it  involved  their  work.  This 
clearly  delineates  the  difference  now  be- 
tween all  matters,  which  might  include 
minor  matters,  and  matters  of  consider- 
able importance.  With  that  modification 
and  substitution,  it  is  acceptable 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  substitute 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Ohio. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

"rile  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
r,  i\\  call  the  roll. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD,  Mr,  President,  I  a.sk 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

Thp  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 


AMENDMENT    NO.     164  5 

Mr  T.APT.  Mr.  President,  I  call  up 
mv  amendment  No.  1645. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows :  * 

The  Senator  from  Ohio  (Mr  Taft  i  proposes 
amendment  numbered  1645. 

Tlie  amendment  is  as  follows: 

On  page  4,  line  2^.  delete  the  word  "not". 

Mr.  TAFT.  Mr.  Pre.^ident,  for  the  ad- 
vice of  the  Chair,  this  is  a  1-hour  amend- 
ment, not  the  2-hour  amendment  m  the 
unanimou.s-con.'^enl  agreement. 

I  reserve  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yield.s  time? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
sugge^st  the  ab.sence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The 
time  to  be  charged  to  the  bill  or  to  the 
amendment? 

Mr.  M.ANSFIELD.  To  the  bill. 

Mr.  CR.\NSTON.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  v^ithhold  that,  for  a  unani- 
moiLs-consent  request? 

Mr    M.\NSFIELD.  Yes. 


COMMITFEE  DISCH.'VRGED  FROM 
PO^THER  CONSIDERATION  OF  S. 
1174,  E.^RTHQU.\KE  H.A.Z.A.RD  RE- 
DUCTION   ACT 

Mr.  CR.ANSTON.  Mr  Prei^ident,  this 
request  has  been  cleared  on  both  sides 
of  the  aisle,  with  all  concerned. 

S.  1174,  the  Earthquake  Hazard  Reduc- 
tion Act,  originally  called  the  Earthquake 
Disaster  Medication  Act  of  1975,  was  in- 
troduced on  March  13,  1975,  It  was  re- 
ferred by  unanimous  consent  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Commerce,  with  an  additional 
referral  to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Public  Welfare  for  a  period  not  to  exceed 
30  days,  if  and  when  it  wtus  reported  bli- 
the Committee  on  Commerce. 

I  now  ask  unanimous  con.sent  that  the 
Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare 
be  discharged  frcm  further  consideralio'i 
of  this  bill  as  of  the  time  it  was  reported 
by  the  Committee  on  Commerce,  .so  that 
the  bill  will  be  placed  directly  on  the  cal- 
endar as  of  that  time. 

The  PRESIDING  omCER  Without 
objection,  it  is  .so  ordered. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr,  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  ab.'^ence  of  a  quorum,  in  accord- 
ance with  tiie  previous  request. 

'nie  PRESIDING  omCER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  second  a.s.sistant  legl'-lative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll, 

Mr.  MANSFIFIJD  Mr,  Pre.sident.  I  a.=;k 
unanimoas  con.-ent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  FOR  RECOCiNiTTON  OF  SEN- 
ATOR MANSFTELD  TOMORROW 

Mr.  MAI'JSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that,  on  tomorrow, 
I  be  allotted  not  to  exceed  15  minutes, 
after  the  joint  leaders  have  been  recog- 
nized. 

Tlie  PRESIDING  OFPTCER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  FOR  RECOGNTTTON  OF  SEN- 
ATOR PROXMIRE  ON  WEDNESDAY 

Mr,  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  on  Wednesday- 
next,  after  the  joint  leaders  have  been 
recognized,  the  Senator  from  WiscoriSm 
(Mr,  Pro.xmirei  be  recognized  for  not  to 
exceed  15  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered 


PROPOSED   STANDING    COMJvnTTEE 
ON  IN^TELLIGENCE  ACnT\'TnES 

The  Senate  continued  with  the  con- 
sideration of  the  resolution  iS.  Res.  400 
to  establish  a  Standmg  Committee  of  the 
Senate  on  InteUigence  Activities,  and  for 
other  purposes. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD  Mr.  President,  it  is 
my  understandirig  that  the  Senate  has 
agreed  to  a  20 -minute  limitation  on  de- 
batable motions  or  appeals  under  the 
unanimous-consent  agreement.  Ls  that 
correct? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  That  is 
correct. 

Mr  MANSFIELD.  It  Is  m>-  further 
understanding  that  the  following  amend- 
ments are  still  to  be  considered: 

One  Taft  amendment,  which  is  now 
the  pending  business:  a  possible  Taft 
amendment  with  a  2-hour  limtiation, 
which  will  be  offered  tomorrow;  one  Alien 
amendment,  and  one  Tower-Siennis- 
Thurmond  amendment  wliich  "Rill  take 
not  to  exceed  4  hours,  plus  the  remainder 
of  the  4  hours  on  the  bill. 


ADJOLTJ.N'MENT  UNTIL  10  A.M. 
TOMORROW 

Mr.  MANSFIELD  Mr.  President.  If 
there  is  no  further  business  to  come  be- 
fore the  Senate.  I  move,  in  accordance 
with  the  previous  order,  that  the  Senate 
stand  in  adiournment  until  10  a,m,  to- 
morrow. 

The  motion  was  ag-reed  to,  and  at  4  ;  15 
p.m.  the  Senate  adjourned  until  tomor- 
row, Tuesday.  May  18.  '976  at  10  a.m. 


NOMINATIONS 

Execuli%'c  nommation.s  recer.'ed  by  the 
Senate,  May  17.  1976: 

Fedeeal  ejection  Commission 

The  following -:iameci  persons  to  be  mem- 
bers of  the  Federal  Election  Commission  for 
the  terms  indicated  ( new  positions) : 

For  terms  expiring  .^prll  30,  1977: 

William  L  Springer,  of  Illinois. 

Neil  Staebler,  of  Michigan 

For  terms  expiring  April  30,   1979: 

Vernon   W.   Thomson,   of   WLsconsln. 

Thomas  E.  Harris,  of  Virginia. 

For  tern.«  expiring  April  30,   1981: 

Joan  D.  Alkens,  of  Pennsylvania 

Robert  O  Tiernan,  of  Rhode  Island, 
In  the  Asmt 

The  following-named  officers  for  appoint- 
ment In  the  Regular  Army  of  the  fnlted 
States  to  the  grade  Indicated,  under  the  pro- 
visions of  title  10,  United  States  Code,  sec- 
tions 3284  and  3306- 

To  be  brigadier  general 

Maj  Gen.  Robert  C.  Kingston,  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
Army  of  the  United  States  i colonel,  U.S 
Army ) . 

Maj    Gen.   Gerd   S.   Grombacher,   340-16- 
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••\    HtA'.ea    ,  colonel, 


Rlrhftrd  U    Fn/akerley,  663-23- 
i>f    the    United    States    (colonel, 


0471,    Armv    nf    tht-    V\ 
US    Ar:iv, 

BrlK  (le:. 
0282.  Ariiiy 
U  3   Aruiv  ,  , 

Lt  Oen.  Eugene  J.  D'Ambrcslo.  077-1*- 
2885,    Army   of  the   United   States    (colonel. 

V  S   Army). 

Brig.  Gen.  Ennls  C.  Whitehead.  Jr..  614- 
4a  3563.  Army  of  the  United  States  (colonel. 

V  .s   Army) . 

Hrlg  Gen.  Robert  L.  Klrwan,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Ar;iiv  of  the  United  States  (colonel.  Uj8. 
Arri'.y  >  . 

Brig.  Gen.  Hugh  F.  T.  Hoffman.  Jr.,  460- 
64-4253,  Army  of  the  United  States  (colonel, 
I'  ^  .*Lriny) . 

H-!.;  Oen.  John  L.  Ostcen,  Jr..  246-30- 
4J4(;,  Army  of  the  United  States  (colonel. 
US  Army). 

Brig.  den.  George  L.  McFadden.  Jr.,  191- 
20-6333.  Army  of  the  United  States  (colonel. 

V  9,  Army). 

Ml'  Gen.  Julius  W.  Bccton,  Jr.,  197-14- 
1624  Army  of  the  United  States  (colonel, 
US   .\rmy). 

Brig.  Gen.  Raphael  D.  Tlce,  609-26  9886, 
Army  of  the  United  States  (colonel,  U.8. 
Army) . 

Brig.  Gen.  Hurry  A.  Orlffltb.  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
.\rmy  of  the  United  States  (colonel,  U.S. 
Army) . 

Brig.  Oen.  Charles  I.  McQlnnls,  490-24- 
2560.  Army  of  the  United  States  (colonel, 
US.  Army). 

Brig.  Gen.  RIohard  L.  Prlllaman  23ft  3ft- 
0074.  Army  of  the  United  States  (colonel, 
U.S.  Army) . 

In  thb  Ahmt 

The  following-named  officers  for  promo- 
tion In  the  Reserve  of  the  Army  of  the 
United  States,  under  the  provisions  of  title 
10.  section  3370  and  3383: 

ARMT    PaOMOTION    LIST 

To  be  colonel 

Alley,  Harold  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bailey.  Benjamin  H..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bailey,  Theodore  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Ball.  James  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bangs.  Olen  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bass.  Henry  K.,  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Beckwlth,  James  H..  Jr..  561-38  3284. 
HIann.  Jack  R  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bolus,  John,  234-^8-3612. 
Caster,  James  G.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Chestnut.  Robert  L..  510  20-1442. 
Closson.  T.  C.  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Creedon.  Richard  O  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Delk.  James  D  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Dlckman,  Irwin  S.,  132-20  8787. 
Faulkner.  Leo.-^.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Formica,  Robert  S.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Fox.  Daniel  O  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Gallagher,  Robert  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Glesen,  Donald  D  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Olnn,  Keith  C  .  42H  56-5P51. 
Goode.  Bob  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hedge.  Jack  D..  449-30  9977. 
Herllhy,  Frank  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hessel.  Edward  P..  Jr..  406-24-«894. 
Hoggard,  Horatio  C,  III,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hopkins,  James  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Kagamlda.  Robert  T.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Kennedy,  Maurice  V.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
KuUman,  Russell  M.  H  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Leon.  Gustavo  A  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Leseur,  William  O..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lusa,  John  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Luttrell.  Grarly  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Magers,  Richard  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Marshall,  Wallace  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
McLaren.  William  D  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
.McLea,  Jack  Y..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
MeroUa.  Anthony  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Moorehead,  Davis  T.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Morgan.  Mack  J  ,  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Mott,  Charles  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Papke.  Elmer  M..  473  30-1465. 
Redemann,  William  N,,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Rodriguez,  Albert  F  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Rowen.  Edward  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 


Sandy.  WlUlara  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Sellers.  Jesse  M..  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Seymour,  David  E  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
31ms.  William  S  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Stewart,  Robert  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
Tarry,  John  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Usery.  James  B..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Verdln,  Jlmmle  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Waller.  Thomas  N.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Weenlck.  I  awrence  N.,  500-30-83.'!. 
Whelton.  Joseph  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Wlken,  Daniel  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
WUkerson,  Burl  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
WUlard,  Emmet  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Willing,  Loran.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Tannekls,  James  N.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

CHAPLAIN 

To  be  colonel 
Ooertz.  Bernard  O  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Gomke,  Edwin  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Mertz.  William  H  .  472   16-1968. 
Webb,  Joe  P..  465-4O-1023. 

WOMEMS    ABMT    COSFfl 

To  he  colonel 
Nagel,  Theodora  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

ARMT   N17RSE   CORPS 

To  be  colonel 
Puchs,  Margaret  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lunde,  Ruth  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
McLaughlin,  Mary  M.,  074-12  4798 
Morales,  Genoveva,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Perone,  Elena  T.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Rojas.  Gloria  C  .  XXX-XX-XXXX 
ToUefsrud,  Valborg  E  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

DXNTAL   CORPS 

To  be  colonel 

Hagan,  Thomas  L.  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Herbert.  Louis  N.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
SI  man,  Robert  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

MEDICAL    CORPS 

To  be  colonel 
Braunschnelder.  G.  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
Jeffords.  Francis  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Karlsberg.  Paul.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Levy.  Michael,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Marclal-Rojas.  Raul  A  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Ogram,  Gordon,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Potter,  Thomas  E.  101   22-2317. 
Wall,  Herschel  P  .  XXX-XX-XXXX 

MEDICAL     SERVICE     CORPS 

To  be  colonel 
Bonner,  Prancl.s.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Fransen.  Frederick  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hlchar.  Joseph  K  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Mllazzo.  Maurlo  J  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Turner,  Henry  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

ARMT     MEDICAL     SPECIALIST    CORPS 

To  be  colonel 

Anderson,  Beverly  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Boyd,  Oeraldlne,  419  52  9846. 

Graham.  Margaret  E  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Nlcolaldls.  Lillian  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Wood,  Robert  O,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

The  foUownlnR-named  officers  for  promo- 
tion In  the  Re.serve  of  the  Army  of  the  United 
States,  under  the  provisions  of  title  10,  sec- 
tions 3367  and  3383 : 

ARMY     PROMOTION     LIST 

To  be  lieutenant  colonel 
Adamson.  Charles  A  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Andryslak,  Frank  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Atherton.   Walter  B..  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Baker.  William  W  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Berzowskl.  Michael  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bethea.  William  L..  433  32-4641. 
Bollng.  William  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Boos.  Richard  L  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Borzykowskl,  Anthony,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bowers,  Billy  T.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Brannon,  Charles  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Braughard.  R.  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Breckel,  Charles  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Brennan,  K.  J.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bunch,  Joel  L.,  429  60-4965 
Bunch,  Robert  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Burke,  Edward  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 


Busby,  Donald  L.,  422  28  9146. 
Carter.  Homer  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Cassell,  Kenneth  M..  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Cavness.  Leslie  W  ,  455  52-0457. 
Chapman.  Anthony  E,   100  28-6239. 
Chenevert,  Ronnie  L  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Chlnn.  Darren  D..  28fr-24-4409. 
Church,  R    E    J  ,  Sr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Claghorn.  Chester  O.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Clark.  Robert  D  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Cochrell.  Cary  M  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Coll.  James  N..  488^4-3593 
Collet,  Frederick  C.  Jr  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Cox.  Darvl  A  .  478-34  7454 
Davl.-!.  Charles  H.,  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Davis,  Charles  R.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
De  Leo.  John  B..  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Detora.  John  T..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Dewey,  John  F  .  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Domlnlck.   Virgil  S  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Donohue.  Francis  T.,  063  30-4150. 
Duffy.  James  E  .  207   28  9666 
Dunbar.  Ralph  B..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Duncan,  Richard  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Farnberg.  Wayne  R  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Ferguson,  Richard  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Focht,  Marvin  E  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Forrest,  John  J..  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Foster,  Richard  M  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Free,  Charles  R  .  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Friedman,  Norman  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Gentry.  Gordon  L..  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Oerlner.  Henry  B  .  III.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Glover.  Freeman  F.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Goolsby.   Wald  D.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Oravlns.  John  J.  III.  226-48  4859 
Guthery,  Thornwell  G..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Hamilton.  Walter  L  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Hammond.  Ronald  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hammond.  WllUam  C  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hankerson    C    E   n.  262^8-81 10. 
Hanna.  Judaon  W  .  436  52-9078. 
Harper.  Michael  R..  256-66  6730. 
Harrington.  John  C  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
HarrLs.  William  F..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Harvlel.  Leonard  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hatheway.  Allen  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hill,  Glenn  A  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hodge.  Rav.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hood.  Wlllard  O  .XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hoyt.  Jlmmle  M  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Ideman.  James  M  .  352  24-0165. 
Lserl.  Arthur  S  .  576  38-3772 
Jasper.  Jack  N..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Johnson.  Jerrv  W.,  448-30- 7140. 
Johnson.  Nicholas  A.,  643  22-4036. 
Johnson.  Norman  R..  528  3B  9918. 
Jones.  Leroy,  Jr  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Kennedy.  James  J  ,  679  24  7389 
King.  Russell  M  Jr  ,  223-40  0242 
Kinney.  Richard  K  ,  476  32-4450. 
Klstner.  Stanley  G..  207  24-6117. 
Knlpper,  William  A  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Koch.  Milton  J  .  539   24-9669. 
Kroeschell.  Robert  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Kussman.  .Mvln  F..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Langham.  Gary  A..  107-24  3244. 
Larson.  Loul-i  W,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Latson.  David  M  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Leach.  Wauldron  D  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lee.  Robert  B  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lelbstone   Marvin  A  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lewis.  Robert  P  .  198  28-5764. 
Livingston.  Carev  A  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
LolonlR,  Ulysses  F  .  56?  38  3799. 
Luce.  Robert  F..  385  36-3337. 
Manwarlng.  Max  O..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Martin.  Phillip  L  .  251   60-1359 
McAteer.  Kenneth  A  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
McCune.  John  H..  547  40-4960. 
McDonald.  James  K  ,  413  56  3784. 
Mclndoe.  James  B  .  547  48-5842. 
McKay.  James  L  .  442  38  2853 
McKlnley.  Robert  V  .  364  32  8568. 
Meckwood    Robert  M  ,  179  32  2916. 
Million.  Edward  B  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Moodv,  Richard  C  .  25.V!>8-1555. 
Murdaugh.  L  J  Jr  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Neltus.  Jack  C  .  478  28-2366. 
Perez.  Fell.x  E  .  265-78  2222 
Perry.  George  A  .  084-26  9243 
Phillips.  James  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 


Fletcher.  George  D.,  Sr,  997-S6^  0969 
Pooley,  WllUam  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
PouUot,  Ralph  A.,  476-10  7648. 
Rivera,  WllUam.  058  24-2.356 
Ruffln.  Mack  T    III.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Sampson,  FYanklln  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Santa-Ana.  Sam  S.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Schnupp,  Regis  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Sewell,  Stephen  H   Jr  .  259   .SO  4403. 
Shaffer.  Gene  A.,  444-26   1165. 
Shen.  John  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Sheridan,  William  G.  Jr..  536-38  4905 
Sherman.  Joseph  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Sherrer.  Ronald  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
SherrlU.  James  V..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
SUva.  John  L.  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Smith.  Charles  P..  464^56-6080. 
Smith,  Donald  J  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Smith,  James  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Smith,  Richard  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Smith,  Wendell  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Smith.  WllUam  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Southworlh.  Dean  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Spataro.  WllUam  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Spikes.  Harold  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Splndler,  Gary  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Sproul.  Harvev  L  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Starring.  John  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Steuber.  Richard  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Stokes,  Roger  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Sulllns.  WllUam  R.,  262  54-9051. 
Sullivan.  Jlmmle  D  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Tavlor.  David  S   Jr  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Tennev.  Mark  W  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Thomas.  Daniel  H.  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Thompson.  Jerry  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Thorp.  Kenneth  A..  500-32  2734. 
TnUn.  L.  D.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Vallunas,  Andrew  V..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Vauchan.  Rorer  C.   XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Waener.  Herbert.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Webb.  Stanlev  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Werner.  Llovd  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Wheeler.  Benson  H..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Wild.  Karcher  C.  Jr..  43=v-42-8204. 
Woodbeck.  Jnv  W  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Zimmerman.  George  A  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

CHAPLATN 

To  be  lieutenant  colonel 
Barker,  Dwlcht  L  .  245-22  60.'^! 
Bvrne.  Joset^h  P  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Dahlstrom.  Mvron  L  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Dalre.  Delbert  L  ,  .S24-28-0966. 
Dawe    Victor  O.  .'^'50   34-9934 
GarrUv.  Paul  F  .  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Hartrick,  Paul  W..  327-26  7668. 
Knutson.  Rodger  B  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Relners,  John  Jr  .  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Uvehara.  Lawrence  S.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Wlilte,  Donald  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

ARMY    NtTRSE    CORPS 

To  be  lieutenant  colonel 
Rutledge,  Helen  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

MEDICAL    CORPS 

To  be  lieutenant  colonel 
Brown,  Prank  M  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bumey,  Spencer  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Carson,  Jav  W.,  072  38-0076. 
Franco.  Pilar  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Henderson.  George  P.  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Henke.  Clarence  E  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Trevev,  John  E  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Walston,  Abe  n,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

MEDICAL    SERVICE    CORPS 

To  be  lieutenant  colonel 
Brown,  George  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Foley.  Rov  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
OrlfHn.  Mathew  M.  n,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Haren,  Fred  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Ruber.  Don  M  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Kennedv,  Thomas  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Llppert.  Joseph  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Penlck.  Norman  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Potter,  Clifford  W.  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Sanders,  Richard  S  ,  337-28  4580. 
Schmld,  Everett  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Shepersky,  Allen  D.,  504-22  -1268. 
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Weishaar,  Michael  F.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

White.  Charles  S  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Wutzer,  Edmund  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 

Tl5e  following-named  officers  for  appoint- 
ment In  the  Reserve  of  the  Army  of  the 
United  States,  under  the  provisions  of  title 
10,  use,  section  591.  593,  and  594: 

ARMT    PRO  MOTION    LIST 

To  be  lieutenant  colonel 
Drummond,  James  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hendrlckson,  Russell  T  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

ARMY     KmsF    CORPS 

To  be  lieutenant  colonel 
Degraffenreld,  Cleo  D  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Payne.  Ba.'-bara  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

MEDICAL    CORPS 

To  be  lieutenant  colonel 

Baker.  Jerald  F,  371    32   9358 

Ba-stlan.  Robert  C.  178  2!;~905'. 

Beckman.  Donald  E..  489-28 -'^253. 

Cacoamo,  Aurelio,  XXX-XX-XXXX 

Callam.  Thomas  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Del  Valie.  Ralael  A.,  ,531   70-0868 

Dickey,  Ward  E  .  Jr.,  518  32-8984. 

Douglas.  William  F..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Durham.  James  C  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Farrug'.ia-Bonnlci.  Paul.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Flynn.  Patrick  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Glbbs.  Donald  C  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Lee.  Sandra  J..  252  70  3331. 

Leppla,  Bruce  W  ,  557-2'V  1232. 

Upton,  Charles  S..  174-32  9355 

Mathews.  Thomas  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX 

Richardson,  Joseph  B  .  XXX-XX-XXXX 

Ro-sslter,  Francis  S..  259  5«>-3637. 

Sampson,  George  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Surtl,  Nergesii  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 

Yoen,  Catherine  C  ,  359^4-1104. 

The  following-named  officers  for  appoint- 
ment In  the  Armv  of  the  United  States  under 
the  provisions  of  title  10,  U.S.C,  section  3494: 

MEDICAL    CORPS 

To  be  lieutenant  colonel 

Abbott,  Don  C  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Braden,  John  P  ,  534  34-3583. 

Cadol.  Roger  V.,  529-38  5986. 

Crowley.  James  R  .  532-:  8  4550. 

Evers,  Peter  L  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Fleurant.  Lucten,  039-22   3159. 

Gerlock.  Amil  J..  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

GUman,  Priscilla  A  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Jurnev.  T^'.nmas  R  .  ."^55-42-7903. 

Kllloran   Sean  M.,  028-30  0996. 

Moore,  Wlillam  L  .  Jr..  259  44-9338. 

Saint  Remain.  Rav  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Wells,  Thomas  J..  175-32  ?r;Bl 

Whelftn.Franr;s  J..479   52-8620 

Tee.  Rlrhard  F,,  390  38-3845, 

The  fonowlr.e-tiampd  Armv  National 
Guard  of^;cers  f^r  arpomtment  in  the  Re- 
:=erve  r'.  the  Armv  of  the  United  States,  under 
the  provL=!^n5  of  t'.f.e  10.  US  C  ,  section  3385: 

.«,F.MY     PKOV.OTION     i  TST 

To  be  colonel 
Blttlck.  John  N..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bombnura.s.  James  A  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Brav.  Lonn:e  M..  447-24  9264. 
Hefner.  Hal  L  .  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Herman.  Theodore  E..  049-14  1249. 
Herrero,  Ismael  H..  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Johnston,  John  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Nolan.  James  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Nudo.  David  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Oswalt,  Bobby  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Phillips.  Duane  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Rodrljruez.  Frank,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Schueler.  Donald  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Watcrlaiiri.  Hiram  T..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

CHAPLAIN 

To  be  colonel 
Ketner,  FrederK*  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Nines,  John  I..  898-12  3462 

MTDIf  .^L    CORPS 

To  be  colonel 
Chosy,  Louis  W..  274  28-6454. 


MEOICAL    SERVICE    CORPS 

To  be  colonel 
Sherman,  PhUlp,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

ARMY   PROMOTION    1-IST 

To  be  lieutenant  colonel 
Anderson.  Ben  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Ba'.Jo,  George  A  .  398   -8  6864 
Baibach,  James  J  ,  222-16  76:6 
Barnette.  James  H.,  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bodenhelmer   F   P,  Jr  .  243   36   7937. 
Bovce,  Woodrcw  D  .  221-26   3771, 
Bradlev.  Paul  R  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Brown'  Lytle  III.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Brown,  Ralph  H..  434-38  4G25. 
Buck,  Tliomas  E.,  284   54-2220. 
Caldwell.  Ellis  M  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Capps.  Blllv  F..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Capps.  Richard  G  ,  261-52    1242. 
Cleaton.  Mell  A  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Dennlson,  Benjamin  F.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Dlngelstedt,  R.  B  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Fisher.  Robert  J  .  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Gentry.  James  H     XXX-XX-XXXX 
Guthrie.  Lamoir  M  .  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX     . 
Hardin,  Malcolm  D,.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Hartman.  E,  M.,  Jr.,  520-24  0.344. 
Henncbsen.  W  A.  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hipp.  Joseph  F.  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Horton,  Wlllard  C   Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Kilian.  Leonard  A..  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
LeSueur,  Robert  L.,  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Martin.  Jesse  M  .  428-40  6516 
Merideth.  FrancLs  E..  338-2  )-8992. 
Mercadc-Nieves.  Biei.venidc.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Mliler.  Howard  D.,  389  36  -9422. 
Morpan,  Robert  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Mvers.  Richard  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Olhng.  Davl5  F     532-30  9717 
Oisen.  James  J  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Partln.  Bollmf  S.,  Sr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Perrv.  I.ouls  W..  Jr..  576  30-5852. 
Quattro.  .'Vnthony  J,.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Ray.  Dudley  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Remer.  Jack  C.  382-34  0178 
Rowlands.  Jack  H , 284  30-5759 
Saulter.  Rudy  J  .  139-24  4851. 
Seymore.  Emory.  125-24  3335. 
Shorter.  Eillv  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Simmor.':.  jerry  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Smith,  Norbert  F..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Spranp,  Donald  W..  ,504^0  6810, 
Walsh!  Bur:on  K..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Wepster.  Jan  P  .  544-42  4517 
Werkheiser,  Ri-hard  I...  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
WUliams   Jame-;  R  .  274   28   9677 
Wood.ey.  John  C.  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

DENTAL    CORPS 

To  be  lieutenant  colonel 
Wenneriund,  N.  E.  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

MEDICAL    CORPS 

To  be  '■cutenr.nt  colonel 
.Mamo-Estrada.  P,  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Balch,  James  I  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Cottev,  John  H  .  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Dllle.'john  R  .  194  22-0836 
McKewon.  Claude  R  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Mobley,  Joe  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

MEDICAL    SERVICE    CORPS 

To  be  lieutenant  colonel 
Clark.  Robert  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Duffy,  James  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lewis,  John  T..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Stults,  Tbeodore  M.  II.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 


CONFIRM.'\TIONS 

Executive  i;omi:ic lions  cor.nrmed  by 
the  Senate  May  17.  1976: 

In  THE  Coast  Gcarc 

Coast  Guard  nominations  beginning  C\^- 
tls  J.  Gruver.  to  be  chief  warrant  officer. 
W-2.  and  endlnc  Henry  J.  Kunkel,  to  be 
lieutenant  <  ig  ) .  which  nominations  were 
received  bv  the  Senate  ar.d  appeared  In  the 
Congressional  Record  on  May  IC,  1976. 
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May  17,  1976 


A  MISSION  DISASTROUS 


HON.  HARRY  F.  BYRD.  JR 

OF    VIRGIN  LA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Monday.  May  17.  1976 

Mr.  HARRY  F  BYRD.  JR  Mr  Presi- 
dent, the  abl.v  edited  Tampa.  Fla..  Trib- 
une published  an  excellent  editorial  on 
Secretary  Kissinger's  Africaii  trip — and 
promises.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
this  editorial,  captioned  *'A  Mission 
Disastrous."  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection;  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows :  ] 

I  Prom  the  Tampa  Trlbone) 
A  Mission  Disastrocs 
Secretary  of  State  Henry  Kissinger,  report- 
ing to  the  Senate   Foreign   Relations  Com- 
mittee    .  .  on  his  trip  to  black  AXrlca: 

We  made,  I  believe,  an  Immense  and 
welcome  Impact  In  Africa  on  those  .  .  .  who 
truly  care  for  peace.  Independence  and  Jus- 
tice." 

Mr    Kissinger   In   this   statement   exceeds 
«ven    the    diplomatic    license    for   hypocrisy. 
Who  are  those  who  "truly  car»  for  peace. 
Independence  and  Justice"? 

Idl  Amln.  the  dictator  of  Uganda,  aptly  de- 
scribed by  former  United  Nations  Ambas- 
sador Pat  Moynlhan  as  "a  racist  murderer"? 
Samora  Machel.  leader  of  the  Communist 
band  which  has  made  a  polKje  state  of 
Mozambique? 

President  Kenneth  Kaunda  of  Jfcunbla.  who 
deals  with  political  opponents  Uy  throwing 
them  m  Jail?  - 

The  Marxist  dictator  of  Taru«nla.  Julius 
K  Nyerere.  who  aids  the  training  of  ter- 
rorists to  operate  against  Rhodesia? 

Secretary  Kissinger  knows  that  15  of  the 
49  countries  In  Africa  are  under  direct  mili- 
tary rule  and  29  have  one-party  governments 
which  brook  no  opposition.  Of  the  only  five 
which  permit  more  than  one  political  party 
to  offer  candidates,  one  is  the  country  which 
was  the  principal  target  of  the  IQsslnger  ex- 
pedition: Rhodesia. 

In  his  effort  to  gain  favor  wltjs  the  black- 
ruled  governments.  Mr.  Kissinger  pronUsed 
"unrelenting  opposition"  to  white  control  lu 
Rhodesia  and  South  Africa 

He  also  promised  to  tighten  the  economic 
squeeze  on  Rhodesia  by  funnel ing  American 
aid  to  Its  hostile  neighbors  (noUbly  Mozam- 
bique) and  trying  again  to  persuade  Congress 
to  cut  off  US  imports  of  Rhodealan  chrome. 
The  Secretary  represented  these  policies  as 
necessary  to  deter  further  Sovlef-Cuban  In- 
tervention of  the  kind  which  won  Angola  and 
to  assure  favorable  treatment  of  American 
Interests  In  Africa. 

"Our  chrome  Imports  would  be  greatly  en- 
dangered." he  told  the  Senators,  if  the  black 
nationalists  take  over  Rhodesia  without 
American  support. 

.Surely.  Mr.  Kissinger  doesn't  delude  him- 
self that  his  efforts  to  appease  the  African 
radical.s  will  either  block  Soviet  Imperialism 
or  assure  a  permanent  supply  of  Rhodeslan 
chrome  for  our  strategic  Industries. 

If  the  black  nationalists  overthrow  the 
present  Rhodeslan  government,  they  will  feel 
free  to  shut  off  chrome  supplies  or  quadruple 
the  price  to  the  U.S.  as  suits  their  purposes 
They  can  be  expected  to  act  in  concert  with 
Russia,  the  other  principal  source  of  supply. 

As  for  good  will?  In  the  African  dictator- 
ships, to  borrow  a  phrase  from  Mao,  it  grows 
out  of  the  barrel  of  a  gun.  "Peace  »nd  Justice" 


are  words  as  foreign  to  them  as  Swahlll  is  to 
Florldlans. 

Secretary  Kissinger  set  off  his  ATrlc&n  ex- 
pedition with  the  professed  alms  of  helping 
achieve  a  peaceful  transition  to  majority  rule 
In  Rhodesia  and  weakening  Soviet  Influence 
In  Africa 

The  effect  of  his  trip  U  most  likely  to  be  an 
escalation  of  violence,  since  the  extremists 
now  have  the  Implied  backing  of  the  United 
States  for  an  all-out  campaign  against 
Rhodesia— a  country  in  which  blacks  have 
more  freedom  and  a  higher  standard  of  living 
than  In  most  of  the  black-ruJed  countries 

When  Kissinger  began  his  trip,  we  said  It 
was  a  Mission  Impossible.  We  would  now  call 
It  a  Mission  Disastrous. 


CONFIDENCE  IN  THE  PRESS 


HON.  ELIZABETH  HOLTZMAN 

or    NEW    TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  May  17.  197 ( 


Ms.  HOLTZMAN.  Mr.  SpeaMer.  in  a 
democratic  society,  the  perpetuil  tug  of 
war  between  liberty  and  order  friq'iently 
Is  waged  over  the  limits  on  ivaedom  of 
the  press.  John  Oakes.  an  editor  of  the 
New  York  Times,  recently  mafle  an  im- 
portant contribution  to  this  debate  in  an 
article  that  appeared  on  the  Op  Ed  page 
of  that  paper.  I  commend  his  article  to 
my  colleague's  attention. 

The  text  follows : 

CONFIOENCE  IN  THE  PSCSB 

(By  John  B.  Oakes) 

(What  is  the  liberty  of  the  press?  ...  Its 
security,  whatever  fine  declaration  may  be 
Inserted  In  any  constitution  respecting  It. 
must  altogether  depend  on  public  opinion, 
and  on  the  general  spirit  of  the  people  and 
of  the  government. — Alexander  Hamilton) 

Ihe  exjjerlence  of  Watergate  Is  the  most 
recent  demonstration  that  a  free  press  Is  es- 
sential to  a  free  democracy.  Yet.  ironically. 
Just  as  government  because  of  its  size  and 
complexity  has  distanced  Itself  from  the  In- 
dividual citizen,  the  press  has  been  dis- 
tancing Itseli  from  the  Individual  reader  at 
the  very  moment  when  democracy  needs  It 
most. 

The  Intimate,  almost  personal,  relation- 
ship between  newspaper  and  reader  of  an 
earlier  day  has  declined;  and  the  coii-sequent 
growing  alienation  of  public  from  press 
threatens  even  greater  danger  to  press  free- 
dom than  specific  legislative  or  Judicial  re- 
straint* about  which  we  are  so  rightly  con- 
cerned. 

As  the  confidence  of  Americans  In  all  our 
Institutions  has  been  weakened,  as  our  so- 
ciety has  at  the  same  time  become  more 
complex,  more  broadly  sophisticated  and  less 
trustful,  and  »,s  newspaper  management  has 
tended  to  move  steadily  away  from  the  per- 
sonally directed  Journalism  of  an  Individual 
editor  toward  the  Impersonality  of  a  corpo- 
rate structure,  the  newspaper's  direct  rela- 
tionship to  the  public  has  become  more 
strained:  and  public  understanding  of  the 
Inextricable  connection  between  press  liberty 
and  public  liberty  has  been  correspondlnglv 
blurred 

But  once  the  public  becomes  convinced — 
however  wrongly— that  the  press  doe«  not 
deserve  that  First  Amendment  guarantee, 
which  was  written  Into  the  Constitution  as 


essential  to  free  government,  its  legal  pro- 
tection will  be  hollow,  as  Alexander  Hamil- 
ton predicted,  and  its  freedom  will  become 
a  .sham. 

The  press  has  gradually  learned  that  it  has 
the  inescapable  obligation  to  Illuminate  the 
reality  behind  the  appearance  If  following 
that  course  tends  to  place  the  press  In  an 
adversary  position  vls-a-vls  not  only  gov- 
ernment but  any  and  all  other  Institutions, 
so  much  the  better  for  us  and  for  them,  and 
most  of  all  for  the  public.  The  adversary 
position  Is  Indeed  the  natural  poelllon  for  a 
press  that  takes  seriously  Its  responsibility  to 
uncover  what  Is  wrong  or  corrupt  In  public 
life,  or  with  private  Institutions  or  Individu- 
als x^ose  activities  affect  the  public  inter- 
est. 

But  a  much  more  difficult  problem  Is  the 
obverse  of  this  one  Does  the  press  not  also 
have  the  responsibility  of  making  the  Judg- 
ment not  to  publish,  the  responsibility  of 
.self-restraint,  of  withholding  a  potentially 
dangerous  secret,  or  refusing  to  publish  de- 
tails that  could  damage  the  nation's  security 
or  an  Individual's  reputation' 

The  dilemma  Is  a  terribly  real  one  No 
newspaperman  wants  to  damage  the  national 
security:  and  yet  no  newspaperman  any  long- 
er places  full  faith  and  credit  In  the  phrase 
"national  security  "  which  has  so  often  been 
used  as  a  wrapper  to  clothe  error,  venality, 
corruption  or  even  a  drift  toward  authoritar- 
ianism and  personal  rule 

However  each  time  that  Information  al- 
legedly involving  national  security  is  pub- 
lished in  the  American  press,  the  question  Is 
unavoidable  Are  we  taking  undue  advan- 
Uge  of  our  First  Amendment  privilege  to  the 
detriment  of  the  nation,  or  are  we  acting  in 
the  public  interest?  Each  case  must  be  de- 
cided on  Its  merits,  but  each  c^se  legitimately 
raises  the  question  anew. 

Freedom  of  the  press  In  the  United  States 
today  Is  under  more  serious  attack  than  at 
any  time  since  the  Sedition  Act  nearly  two 
centuries  ago.  As  the  press  has  assumed  the 
responsibility  in  recent  years  of  Inquiring 
Into  the  hidden  recesses  of  government- 
executive,  legislative  and  Judicial— the  reac- 
tion on  the  part  of  governing  authority  has 
been  to  attempt  to  place  new  and  unaccus- 
tomed restrictions  on  it. 

The  attacks  take  various  forms  One  used 
with  growing  frequency.  Is  the  "gag  order,"  a 
kind  of  prior  censorship  forbidding  the  press 
to  publish  certain  materUl  on  the  ground 
that  to  do  so  would  endanger  the  defendant's 
strlctlons  upon  It. 

The  First  Amendment's  guarantees  and  tlie 
Sixth  Amendment's  guarantee  of  trial  by 
an  Impartial  Jury  may  often  on  occasion 
conflict:  the  question  Is  a  real  one  and  Is 
under  constant  scrutiny  and  discussion  by 
both  press  and  courts.  But  It  would  surely  be 
better  to  impose  sanctions  on  officers  of  the 
court  to  forestall  leaks,  and  use  other  devices 
such  as  sequestration  of  Juries  and  changes 
of  venue  than  to  Introduce  censorship 
through  loose  employment  of  the  gag  order, 
as  Is  done  so  often  at  present. 

Similarly,  the  repeated  use  of  the  sub- 
poena power  In  recent  years  to  force  news- 
papermen to  testify  before  a  grand  Jury  or 
to  reveal  their  sources  in  criminal  cases  rep- 
resents another  potentially  crippling  attack 
on  press  and  public  freedom,  for  the  very 
basic  reason  that  confidentiality  of  sources 
Is  at  the  heart  of  the  newspaper's  ability  to 
function. 

But  the  press  does  not  help  Its  case  by 
Insisting  on  an  absolutist  position,  on  re- 
garding the  PTrst  Amendment  as  automati- 
cally overriding  every  other  provision  of  the 
Constitution,  not  to  mention  common  sense. 
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Tiie  press  Ls  not  going  to  retain — or  regain — 
public  conhdence  If  It  Is  perceived  to  bo 
constantly  arrogant,  unwilling  to  recognize 
couaictlng  rights,  or  not  too  concerned  about 
maintaining  the  most  rigid  standards  to  pro- 
tect and  preserve  Its  own  Integrity. 

Newspapemien  have  a  special  obligation 
to  retain  public  confldence  through  conscious 
and  deliberate  effort  to  open  ourselves  to 
the  public,  to  pay  particular  attention  to 
complaints  of  unfairness.  lnacx:uracy,  bias, 
vlndlctlveness — that  !■:,  to  make  ourselves 
voluntarily  accountable.  Some  newspapers 
have  already  gone  a  considerable  distance  In 
doing  Just  this— but  not  many  and  certainly 
not  enough. 

If  there  comes  to  be  a  widespread  public 
conviction  that  the  press  Is  a  closed  Institu- 
tion and  therefore  not  to  be  trusted,  or  that 
the  press  Is  willing  to  defy  the  national  In- 
terest or  trample  on  individual  rights  merely 
to  sell  papers,  the  First  Amendment  protec- 
tions may  indeed  crumble  before  the  com- 
bined a-ssault  of  legislatures  and  courts.  The 
result,  as  President  David  Trunian  of  Mount 
Holyoke  CoUege  recently  said,  will  be  "far 
more  damaging  to  the  national  interest  than 
any  (reelrlctlon.sl  resultliig  from  a  responsi- 
ble self-restraint  by  the  press  ' 

The  legal  right  Inherent  In  the  First 
Amendment  rarrle,<?  with  It  a  moml  obliga- 
tion, a  kind  of  moral  compact  between  press 
and  people.  This  Is  not  something  that  can 
be  enforced;  but  It  Is  something  that  the 
pre^sfi  will  Ignore  at  Its  own  and  the  coun- 
try's peril. 


STATEMENT  OF  MR.  FRED  WER- 
THEIMER  OF  COMMON  CAUSE 
SUBMITTED  TO  THE  HOUSE  COM- 
MITTEE ON  STANDARDS  OF  OF- 
FICIAL, CONDUCT 


HON.  DONALD  M.  FRASER 

OF     MI.NNHSOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  May  17.  1976 

Mr.  FRASER.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  May  6 
and  7.  1976,  the  gentleman  from 
Florida  'Mr  Sikes>  placed  in  the  Con- 
gressional Records  of  those  dates  his 
statement  before  the  Hou~e  Conimittee 
on  Standards  of  Official  Coi;duct — May  6. 
page  12910 — and  the  summarj'  state- 
ment of  Lawrence  J.  Hogan,  our  former 
coUeae'je  from  Maryland  and  Mr.  Sike's 
attorney,  before  the  same  committee — 
May  7,  page  1299:^ 

Mr.  Speaker,  to  the  best  of  my  kncv^l- 
edge.  Fred  Wertheimer's  statement  of 
May  6  has  not  been  reprinted  In  our 
Record.  Mr.  Wertheimer  is  vice  presi- 
dent for  operations.  Common  Cause. 

The  Wertheimer  statement  will  appear 
eventually  in  the  official  record  of  the 
committee,  but  until  that  record  appears 
it  strikes  me  that  the  opening  statement 
of  all  participants  in  the  hearing  ought 
to  be  t.vailable  to  a  wider  audience.  I  in- 
sert the  Wertheimer  statement  to  be 
printed  in  full  following  these  remarks: 
Statement  bt  Feed  Wertheimer.  Vice  Presi- 
dent FOR  Operations  on  Behalf  of  C^m- 
MON  Cause 

Mr.  Chairman,  my  name  Is  Fred  Wer- 
theimer and  I  am  appearing  today  on  behalf 
of  Common  Cause  On  April  8.  1976.  44  Rep- 
resentatives transmitted  to  this  Committee, 
a  complaint  filed  by  Common  Cause  pur- 
suant to  Rule  X4ie)  (2)  (B)  (1)  of  the  House 
of  Representatives.  Common  Cause  has  filed 
this  complaint  with  the  House  Ethics  Com- 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

m^lttee  only  as  a  last  resort.  It  was  our  belief 
that  the  serious  public  charges  raised  during 
the  past  year  about  the  activities  of  Rep- 
resentative Robert  Slkes  presented  precisely 
the  kind  of  matter  that  the  House  Ethics 
Committee  was  established  to  Investigate  and 
rule  upon  In  past  years  Investigations  have 
been  undertaken  by  Congress  on  Its  own 
Initiative  regarding  the  conduct  of  members 
based  on  serioxis  public  charges.  One  8\ich 
Investigation,  that  of  Representative  Adam 
Clayton  Powell,  helped  lead  to  the  1968  de- 
cision to  create  this  committee.  No  member 
of  Congress,  however,  was  prepared  to  take 
The  steps  necessary  to  assure  that  the  Issues 
raised  abor.t  Representatives  Slkes  would  be 
reviewed  by  Congress. 

We  have  therefore  prepared  and  trans- 
mitted a  complaint  to  the  Committee  We 
consider  the  Issues  Involved  in  this  case  of 
such  a  nature  ns  to  represent  a  fundamen- 
tal test  of  whether  members  of  Congress  and 
this  Committee  are  wUUng  to  take  .serlovisly 
their  ethical  obligations  as  elected  public 
officials. 

TTie  case  set  forth  In  our  complaint,  we 
be'.leve,  creates  an  obligation  on  the  Com- 
mittee to  conduct  an  investigation.  The  In- 
vestigation should  review  the  facts  we  have 
brought  to  the  Committee's  attention  and 
anv  other  relevant  facts,  and  should  consider 
the  application  of  the  various  rules  we  have 
referred  to  plus  any  other  relevant  rules, 
regulations  or  standards  of  conduct.  The  full 
Hou.se  of  Representatives,  of  course,  has  the 
ultimate  responsibility  to  decide  these  mat- 
ters. 

The  complaint  is  based  on  information  that 
has  been  gathered  from  public  documents, 
and  statements  by  Representative  Slkes,  by 
Common  Cause  staff  members  operating  un- 
der my  supervision.  As  a  private  organiza- 
tion, without  subpoena  power,  we  have  gath- 
ered as  much  Information  as  we  could  under 
thop  limitations.  There  are  numerous  ques- 
tions to  be  pursued  which  can  now  only  be 
resolved  In  the  course  of  an  Investigation  by 
tills  Committee 

We  have  brought  before  this  Committee  in 
our  complaint  allegations  that  deal  with 
Representative  Robert  Slkes'  personal  finan- 
cial holdings  In  three  areas;  the  CBS  Devel- 
opment Corp  the  First  Navy  Bank,  and  Fair- 
child  Industries. 

CBS   DEVELOPMENT   CORP. 

In  1948  Representative  Slkes  Introduced 
legislation  to  transfer  to  Okaloosa  County. 
Florida,  certain  portions  of  Santa  Rosa 
Island,  which  the  bill  denned  to  Ir.clude  the 
Island  property  formerly  attached  to  Santa 
Rosa  Island  that  eventually  became  known 
as  Hc'Uday  Isle. 

The  legislation  which  became  PL  80-885 
contained  restrictions  on  the  use  of  all  the 
land  transferred.  Including  the  Holiday  Isle 
property,  and  contained  a  reverter  clause 
covering  all  the  land  and  giving  the  United 
States  the  right  to  take  over  control  and 
operation  of  the  land  in  the  event  of  a  na- 
tional emergency. 

In  1959.  CBS  Development  Corp  acquired 
a  lease  on  the  Holiday  Isle  property  Repre- 
sentative Slkes  was  one  of  the  founders  of 
and  owned  a  25  percent  interest  in  CBS  Corp. 
The  Holiday  Isle  lease  was  acquired  by  CBS 
Corp  for  $60,000  from  a  person  who  had  paid 
$100  for  the  lease  Just  a  few  years  earlier. 

In  1961  Representative  Slkes  introduced 
and  testified  on  behalf  of  legislation  which 
became  Pub  Law  87-860,  The  sole  purpo.se  of 
this  legislation  was  to  remove  thp  restric- 
tions and  reverter  clause  on  all  of  the  prop- 
erty transferred  to  Okaloosa  County  as  a  re- 
sult of  Representative  Slkes'  Initial  success- 
ful legislative  effort  In  1948.  Representative 
Slkes  in  testimony  to  the  Armed  Services 
C<immlttee  never  revealed  that  this  legisla- 
tion directly  benefited  property  in  which  he 
had  a  .substantial  financial  Interest  The  rec- 
ord  makes  clear  that  Pub.  Law  87-S60  re- 
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moved  the  restrictions  and  reverter  clause 
from  ai:  the  property  originally  transferred 
by  the  1948  Act  including  the  Holiday  Isle 
property. 

The  removal  of  these  restrictions  wa.^  of 
substantial  benefit  to  the  value  of  all  the 
land  transferred  by  the  1948  Act,  Includliig 
the  Holiday  Isle  property.  Prior  to  the  re- 
moval of  the  restrictions,  CBS  Development 
had  paid  no  gross  receipts  taxes  to  its  land- 
lord, the  Okaloosa  Island  Authority,  In  the 
ten  year  period  following  the  remova".  of 
the  restrictions  In  the  deed  trai^ferrlng 
the  Holiday  Isle.  CBS  Corp  paid  the  Island 
Authority  approximately  $19,173  In  taxes. 
Since  this  fee  represented  one  percent  of 
gross  receipts,  according  to  the  CBS  arrange- 
ment viith  the  Okaloosa  Island  Authority, 
the  gross  receipts  to  CBS  for  the  ten -year 
period  following  removal  of  the  reverter 
clauses  were  in  excess  of  81.9  million 

According  to  Representative  Slkes,  Holiday 
Isle  leases  were  disposed  of  In  mid -1972  for 
$600,000.  While  CBS  Development  Corp  was 
dissolved  In  1973.  according  to  Representa- 
tive Slkes,  he  still  continued  as  of  May  30, 
1975.  to  receive  some  Income  from  Holiday 
Isle   leases 

The  final  picture  here  Is  clear  Representa- 
tive Slkes  has  sponsored  and  shepherded 
through  Congress  legislation  designed  to 
increase  the  vaUie  of  a  relatively  small  piece 
of  property,  a  significant  piece  of  which  was 
leased  by  a  corporation  in  which  he  was  a 
principal  shareholder.  His  actions,  without 
disclosure  to  the  Congress  of  his  personal 
financial  interest,  conftltute  a  clear  cut  con- 
flict of  Interest  Representative  Slkes'  crily 
defense  Is  that  it  came  as  a  complete  sur- 
prise to  him  that  Holiday  Is;e  was  bene- 
fiting from  his  efforts.  He  is  thus  rely'.ng 
on  a  highly  unusual  claim,  that  he  did  no+ 
know  tiiat  he  was  dealing  with  his  own 
property.  Certainly.  In  the  words  of  the 
Code  of  Ethics.  Representative  Slkes  sought 
and  accepted  "benefits  under  circumstances 
which  might  be  construed  by  reasonsble 
persons  as  Influencing  the  performance  cf 
his  governmental  duties." 

FIRST    NAVY    BANK 

D-,;ring  the  periods  1965-1966,  and  1PT2, 
Representative  Slkes  provided  assistance  to 
persons  seeking  to  organize  the  First  Navy 
Bank,  in  their  efforts  to  replace  the  Florida 
First  National  Bank  at  the  Pensacola  Naval 
.Mr  Station  Representative  Slkes  contacted 
both  federal  and  state  officials  In  support 
of  the  First  Navy  Bank  applications  for  a 
bank  charter  at  the  Naval  Air  Station. 

While  the  initial  effort  in  1965-1966  was 
unsuccessful,  the  second  effort  led  to  the 
First  Navy  Bank  replacing  Florida  First 
National  Bank,  which  had  previously  oper- 
ated for  approximately  32  years,  at  the 
Pensacola  Naval  Air  Station  On  October  26, 
1973.  the  First  Navy  Bank  was  established 
at  the  Naval  Air  Station 

Representative  Slkes  has  admitted  that 
he  provided  a.sslstance  to  the  efforts  to 
establish  the  First  Navv-  Bank  Pollowlr.e 
these  efforts.  Representative  Slkes  wa-:  given 
the  opportunity  to  buy  stock  in  First  Navy 
Bank,  a  closelv  held  company  Representa- 
tive Slkes  acquired  2500  shares  of  First  Na\T 
Ba-ik    in    1973 

Representjitlve  Slkes  in  hi?  Dear  Colleague 
letter  of  October  28.  1975.  noted  that  tht« 
stock  was  considered  a  good  investment  !  e 
he  noted  that  the  various  naval  officers  also 
given  the  opportunity  to  purcha.se  stock. 
considered  it  a  good  Investment 

Accordlnc  to  the  list  of  prospective  share- 
holders f.led  with  the  Florida  Comptroller 
in  April  1973.  Representative  Slkes  was  to 
be  the  third  largest  shareholder  In  the  bank. 
with  his  2500  shares  representing  approx:- 
matelv  seven  percent  of  the  bank's  stock 

On  the  report  he  filed  in  1974  pursuant 
to  House  Rule  XLIV  i  A)  (li.  Representative 
Slkes  failed  to  disclose  his  ownership  of  this 
stock  which  was  worth  more  than  $6000  and 
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waa   In   a  buxlnew  entity  subjcjct   to   regu- 
lation by  federal  agencies. 

In  short,  and  at  a  minimum, 'Representa- 
tive Sikes  accepted  the  benefit  of  an  op- 
portunity to  buy  privately  hel<t  and  sought 
after  stock  In  a  bank  which  he  had  used  his 
government  office  to  help  have  licensed,  es- 
tablished on  Navy  property,  and  federally 
Insured.  In  the  precise  language  of  House 
Rule  XLIII  (3)  he  p>ermltted  "compensation 
to  accrue  to  his  beneficial  Interest  ...  by 
virtue  of  Influence  Improperly  exerted  from 
his  position  In  the  Congress."  It's  hard  to 
dispute  that  In  the  words  of  Section  6  of 
the  Code  of  Ethics,  he  accept«d  "benefits 
under  circumstances  which  might  be  con- 
strued by  reasonable  persons  as  Influencing 
the  performance  of  his  governmental  duties. " 

FAIKCKIU)   INDUSTRCea 

In  the  early  1960's,  according  to  Repre- 
sentative Slkes,  he  purchased  stock  In  Fair- 
child  Industries,  Inc.  (known  at(  the  time  as 
Palrchlld  HUler).  Since  1960.  K«presentatlve 
Slkes  has  served  as  a  member  01  the  House 
Appropriations  Committee  and  Its  Subcom- 
mittee on  Defense  and  MlUtaA"  Construc- 
tion A  very  significant  part  af  FalrchUd's 
business  Is  u  a  defense  contrai^tor.  In  this 
situation,  cltK^s  and  other  Co^igressmcn — 
who  followed  the  Judgment  of  kcnlor  com- 
mltteo  members  In  their  votet— were  en- 
titled to  kno'A'  that  Represenfetlve  Slkes 
benefited  when  Palrchlld  got  defense  con- 
tracts or  appropriations.  Yet  Rejjrescntatlve 
Slkes  has  admitted  that  he  fall«d  to  report 
his  ownership  of  the  Palrchlld  stock.  Such 
disclosure  was  required  from  at  least  1968  to 
197?  and  perhaps  for  1073.  I 

We  believe  that  the  matter  |;oes  further 
than  disclosure.  A  member  of  ab  appropria- 
tions subcommittee  should  nai  own  stock 
in  a  company  whose  future  wA-th  depends 
Important'v  upon  decisions  byilthnt  appro- 
priations subcommittee.  The  cdlifllct  of  In- 
terest Is  obvious  and  embarraAlng  to  the 
House.  Even  If  he  Insists  on  o|vnlng  such 
stock,  the  member  should  dlsclosj  the  owner- 
ship and  should  disqualify  hlmailf  in  Com- 
mUtee,  en  the  floor,  and  In  conference 

We  hive  charged  this  conflict;  under  the 
only  rule  we  found  at  all  conci^te  on  the 
subjects -a  rule  that  goes  to  the  wt.-ikent  form 
of  Infliience  Slkes  could  have  exercised  with 
respect  to  Palrchlld,  his  vote  on  the  floor  In 
August  1974  for  passage  of  the  Defense  Ap- 
propriations Bill. 

But  that  Is  a  far  weaker  case  than  could 
be  made.  If  the  Committee  believes  the  po- 
tential consequences  of  applying  our  con- 
tention are  too  far-reaching,  we  would  urge 
the  Committee  to  Investigate  and  evaluate 
the  member's  conduct  In  the  far  more  serious 
context  that  Is  Involved:  a  rnnklng  mem- 
ber of  an  appropriation  subcommittee  who 
has  held  stock  that  could  rise  or  fall  de- 
pending on  the  subcommittee's  actions  and. 
perhaps,  on  the  Defense  Department's  de- 
sire to  please  powerful  subcomnvlttee  mem- 
bers who  are  also  shareholders.  A  failure  to 
disclose  In  thU  setting  Is  an  unusually  seri- 
ous matter. 

CONCLUSION 

In  summary,  we  believe  that  we  have  pre- 
sented this  Committee  with  sufllcleiU  In- 
formation to  carry  out  Its  resporjslbllltles  to 
conduct  an  Investlcatlon  of  Representative 
Slkes'  activities.  We  believe  that  this  Is  pre- 
cisely the  kind  of  case  which  the  House 
Ethics  Committee  was  created  to  deal  with. 

In  the  March,  1968  Report  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Standards  of  Official  Conduct,  the  fol- 
lowing statement  was  made: 

"A  mere  statement  of  guidelines  serves 
neither  as  a  deterrent  to  Improper  conduct 
nor  aa  a  yardstick  for  punitive  action.  In  the 
absence  of  means  that  demand  resi>ect  for 
the  g\!ldellnes.  Enforcement  Is  the  substance 
that  makes  standards  meaningful.  It  would 
arm  the  House  with  the  weapon  needed  to 
defend  Itself,  and.  In  truth,  make  It  the  Judge 
of  Its  own  membership." 

At  stake  here  Is  whether  this  Committee 
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intends  to  fulfill  the  role  envisioned  for  it 
In  1968  Equally  at  stake  In  our  view  Is  pub- 
lic eonfldence  In  the  Integrity  of  Congress, 
We  believe  that  everyone's  Interests — 
Including  Represenatatlve  Slkes' — are  best 
served  If  Representative  Slkes  Is  given  the  op- 
portunity to  deal  with  these  Issues  In  a  pub- 
lic proceeding.  W©  urge  that  the  Commit- 
tee vote  to  conduct  an  Investigation  of  these 
matters.  We  also  urge  the  Committee  to 
adopt  procedures  for  carrying  out  this  in- 
vestigation In  an  open  and  public  manner 
designed  to  protect  the  Integrity  of  the  House 
of  Repreeentatlvee  and  the  Interests  of  the 
American  public. 


PROBLEMS     IN    TOTALITARIAN 
GOVERNMENT    STRUCTURES 


HON.  EDWARD  J.  DERWINSKI 

or    ILXJNOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  May  17.  1976 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Chicago  Daily  New.s  columnist  Sydney 
J.  Harris,  well  known  for  hLs  commen- 
taries and  his  sage  Interpretation  of  for- 
eign  and  domestic  news  developments, 
very  properly  alerts  us.  in  his  column  of 
FYiday,  May  7,  to  the  constant  problems 
inherent  in  toU^litarian  governmental 
structures : 

The   Totalitarian's   Masquerade 
(By  Sydney  J.  Harris) 

Ludek  Pachman  was  one  of  the  leading 
young  European  chessmasters  when  his  na- 
tive country  of  Czechoplovakia  was  taken 
over  by  the  Russians  after  World  War  II — 
by  Intimidation,  If  not  by  actual  physical 
presence.  At  that  time,  like  so  many  central 
Europeans  who  had  oppo.scd  the  Nazis,  he 
became  a  fervent  supporter  of  what  he 
Imagined  was  "socialism"  for  his  country 

He  soon  learned  a  lesson  that  changed  the 
course  of  his  life:  The  noble  slogans  of  "so- 
cialism" and  "brotherhood"  and  "people's 
democracy"  were  a  mask  for  sheer  totalitar- 
ian power,  trampling  all  real  freedom  under- 
foot. 

Pachman's  new  book,  "Checkmate  In 
Prague,"  subtitled,  "The  Memoirs  of  a  Grand- 
master," has  really  nothing  to  do  with  che.ss 
as  such,  except  In  showing  that  the  totali- 
tarian Juggernaut  Is  truly  total  In  Its  domi- 
nance over  the  life  of  the  people,  not  only 
in  politics  and  economics,  but  even  In  such 
marginal  activities  as  sports  and  games 

What  Is  tragic  about  the  book  Is  that  the 
Russian  "liberators"  were  greeted  so  enthu- 
siastically after  the  German  defeat,  by  naive 
and  hopeful  populaces  who  actually  believed 
that  Soviet  hegemony  would  bring  them  Into 
the  camp  of  "international  solidarity"  of  the 
working  classes. 

Any  honest  historian  of  the  20th  century 
could  have  told  them  otherwise.  Just  as 
Hitler  used  the  deceptive  rubrics  of  "Na- 
tional Socialism"  and  "labor"  In  the  name  of 
his  Nazi  Party  to  conceal  Its  basic  despotism, 
so  the  Soviets  constantly  promulgate  the 
same  fictions  to  mask  their  nithle.s'-.  be- 
trayal of  the  worker^'  hopes  for  equntlty. 
democracy  and  a  humane  socialism  "that 
wears  a  human  face" 

The  word  "communUm"  has  been  used  as 
a  bogeyman  In  the  West,  manipulated  by 
the  cunning  to  frighten  the  credulous;  but 
It  Is  not  communism  per  se  that  poses  a 
threat  to  freedom:  The  early  Christians,  It 
seems  probable,  practiced  p.  primitive  form 
of  communism,  based  on  genuine  sharing 
out  of  love  and  brotherhood. 

It  Is,  rather,  the  totalitarian  monster  mas- 
querading as  the  liberator  of  mankind  that 
deludes  and  then  destroys  the  hopes  of  the 
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disinherited  everywhere,  whether  the  mon- 
ster paints  Itself  brown  as  In  Germany  or  red 
as  In  Russia  TTiere  Is  no  accommodating  It 
except  on  Its  own  arbitrary  terms.  Kven  a 
cbessmaster  must  toe  the  party  line  If  he 
expects  to  be  allowed  to  play  In  tourna- 
ments 

It  Is  meaningless  and  delusive  for  us  to 
be  merely  "anti-Communist";  we  must  learn 
to  be  antltotalltarlan.  wherever  the  monster 
may  raise  Its  head,  no  matter  which  flag  It 
seems  to  flutter.  By  concentrating  on  the 
"Communist"  veneer  of  our  enemies,  It  be- 
comes too  easy  to  forget  that  what  we  op- 
jK)se  Is  not  so  much  an  economic  system  as 
a  power  complex  that  subverts  all  systems 
to  Its  malignant  ends.  Being  simply  "against 
communism"  Is  what  blinded  the  German 
people  to  the  opposite  evil  within  their  own 
heartland. 
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GOVERNOR  OF  UTAH  STRONGLY 
ENDORSES  FEDERAL  LOAN  GUAR- 
ANTEES FOR  SYNTHETIC  FUEL 
DEVELOPMENT 


HON.  OLIN  E.  TF*(^UE 

or    TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Afonday.  May  17.  1976 

Mr.  TEAGUE,  Mr.  Speaker,  Calvin 
Rampton,  Governor  of  Utah,  spoke  for 
the  people  of  Utah  in  testimony  he  sub- 
mitted to  the  House  Committee  on  Sci- 
ence and  Technoloery  expressing  support 
for  H.R.  12112,  Federal  loan  guarantees 
for  synthetic  fuel  development. 

In  an  analysis  of  major  sections  of  the 
bill.  Governor  Rampton  points  out  that 
H.R.  12112. 

.  .  .  Achieves  Important  national  objectives 
without  skewing  the  Federal  system,  by  rec- 
ognizing our  concerns  that  States  be  treated 
as  equal  partners  In  the  determinations  basic 
to  planning  and  development  of  resources 
within  a  State,  particularly  when  develop- 
ment Is  contemplated  on  federally-owned 
land. 

Sixty-seven  percent  of  Utah's  land  is 
federally  owiied  and  much  of  it  is  Intrr- 
spersed  with  both  private  and  State - 
owned  property.  A  large  portion  of  the 
State's  energy  resources  are  contained  on 
this  Federal  property  and  the  only  way  to 
avoid  chaos  and  conflict  in  the  develop- 
ment of  these  resources  is  to  provide  a 
logical  proce.«^s  for  State  input  in  the  total 
planning  and  decisionmaking  phases  of 
every  demonstration  project  using  these 
resources. 

Utah  Is  particularly  Interested  in  the 
development  of  synthetic  fu'-l  from  oil 
shale.  Governor  Rampton  states  that  he 
supports  the  recovery  of  synthetic  fuels 
from  coal,  oil  shale  and  other  resources, 
both  renewable  and  nonrenewable,  but 
would  like  to  see  the  committee  rescind 
its  limitation  en  the  size  of  oil  shale  de- 
velopments detailed  in  the  legislation. 

In  addition,  he  considers  it  desirable, 
whenever  possible,  to  use  the  resources 
and  personnel  of  the  State  and  region 
where  a  facility  is  located  to  provide  the 
socio-economic,  environmentakand  tech- 
nical research  needed  by  tke  Federal 
Government. 

There  Is  strong  agreement  with  and 
praise  for  the  principle  of  providing 
funds  for  Impacted  communities.  Gover- 
nor Rampton  considers  it  particularly 
important  that  State  and  local  govern- 


ments have  input  in  deciding  who  shall 
pay  the  socio-economic  impact  costs. 

In  sissesslng  the  energ>-  necd.s  of  the 
Nation,  the  Governor  empha.sizes  that 
synthetic  fuel  muft  be  developed  and 
produced  to  augment  our  diminishing  oil 
and  natural  gas  supplies  if  we  hope  to 
maintain  the  strength  of  our  economy 
and  the  Nations  security. 
According  to  Governor  Rampton: 
In  this  regard  we  gratefuUy  acknowledge 
the  leadership  of  the  House  Committee  on 
Science  and  Technology  ...  In  the  develop- 
ment of  the  concepts  embodied  la  H  R  r21 12. 
This  bill  Is  a  model  of  Federal -State-local 
cooperation  in  the  solution  of  a  problem  with 
overriding  national  consequences  with  sig- 
nificant State  and  local  Impact. 


THE    NEW   KISSINGER   PROMISES 


HON.  JOSEPH  M.  G.AYDOS 

or     Pf  NNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  May  17,  1976 

Mr.  GAYDOS.  Mr.  Speaker,  news  re- 
ports on  Secretary  of  State  Henry  Kis- 
singer's journey  Uirough  Africa  told  of 
promises  of  U.S.  dollar  giveaways  at 
most  everj'  stop. 

One  totaled  $200  million  as  a  "contri- 
bution "  to  a  development  fund.  Another 
was  a  $75  million  "gift."  Tlie  topper  was 
an  offer  to  join  in  a  $7.5  billion  project  to 
"roll  back  the  de.sert,"  no  less.  Perhaps 
we  shall  learn  of  others  later. 

These  new  proffered  generosities,  it 
should  be  unnecessary  to  add,  comes 
while  our  Federal  budget  continues  dan- 
gerously out  of  balance  and  when  count- 
less American  communities  are  in  severe 
financial  trouble. 

For  one  example  in  thousands,  my 
home  countrj'  In  Pennsylvania  is  with- 
out funds  to  repair  its  many  deteriorated 
bridges  and  so  far  has  received  little 
hope  from  Washington.  And  yet  Dr.  Kis- 
singer would  have  our  scarce  tax  dollars 
undertake  a  desert  rollback  half  the 
world  away. 

I  have  an  abiding  sympathy  for  im- 
poverished people  in  Africa  and  else- 
where and  find  myself  conditioned  t^o 
back  any  rea.<:onable  prceram  by  which 
they  may  be  helped.  But  I  would  like, 
never thples.s,  to  see  others  in  the  so- 
called  Western  World,  many  of  them  fi- 
nancially better  ofi'  than  we,  take  a  lead 
in  this.  We  are  doing,  and  have  done, 
more  in  the  giveaway  field  than  any 
other  nation  and  thus  it  is  disturbing  to 
me  to  read  of  E>r.  Klssinger'.s  new  rom- 
mitmeiits  which  threaten  another  spill- 
ing of  hard-earned  dollars  as  gifts  in 
still  another  area. 

The  Secretary  h;is  done  tliis  country 
no  favor  in  ba^sin^  our  offers  of  friend- 
ship li;  Africa  on  grants  and  gifts.  In 
effo'^t,  this  is  seeking  to  buy  good  rela- 
tions wlUi  the  people?  there  rather  than 
achieving  tliem  through  a  mutual  under- 
standing and  respect.  It  is  the  old  for- 
eign aid  theory  of  a  free-handed  Uncle 
Sam  revived  and  I  fear  that  it  will  not 
work  any  better  for  us  In  Africa  than  it 
did  in  Southeast  Asia,  or  India,  or  in  the 
other  region.'^  in  which  we  have  poured 
billions. 

In  my  mind,  it  is  demeaning  to  the 
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Africans  who,  in  their  new  independence, 
are  deservirigly  proud.  And  it  is  unfair 
to  U.S  and  e.'-pecially  when  we  realize  that 
Dr.  Kis.'-inger.  in  order  t-o  carry  out  his 
Santa  Glaus  act,  first  must  get  the  sup- 
port of  Congress  which  could  take  a  dim 
view  of  more  aid  appropriations  and  of 
the  American  public  which  shows  every 
indication  of  being  fed  up  with  give- 
aways. His  path  through  Africa  could  be- 
come one  strewn  with  broken  promi.sa<; 
that  could  create  tensions,  i-ather  than 
cement  relations. 
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OTHER  VOICES  ON  MEXICO 


HON.  LARRY  McDONALD 

OF    GEORGIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Moitday.  May  17.   1976 

Mr.  McDONALD  of  Georgia.  Mr. 
Speaker,  my  recent  comments  on  events 
in  Me.xico  has  created  quite  a  stir.  How- 
ever, that  is  not  because  the  .situation  is 
particularly  new,  but  because  tliose  who 
have  been  concerned  about  it  have  not 
been  able  to  reach  large  numbers  of  peo- 
ple, due  to  the  "liberal"  form  of  media 
censorship  we  must  endure. 

It  pleases  me  to  call  attention  to  a 
project  of  the  American  Security  Coun- 
cil called  Radio  Free  Americas  which 
has  been  providing  details  of  the  attempt 
to  steer  Mexico  into  the  Castroite  camp, 
without  the  consent  of  the  Mexican  peo- 
ple. Two  examples  of  these  brief  broad- 
casts dealing  with  Mexico  will  show  the 
nature  of  this  project. 

The  article  follows: 

Report  on  Mexico 

President  Luis  Echeverria-Alvarez,  of  Mex- 
ico, Is  already  back  In  his  country,  after  ren- 
dering homage  to  dictator  Castro,  In  person, 
and  In.sultlng  the  national  feelings  of  the 
Cuban  people  Up  to  now.  barring  what  his 
sycophants  will  decide  to  the  contrary,  he 
has  completed  a  series  of  expensive  trips 
abroad  connected  with  his  search  for  votes 
as  Secretary  General  of  the  United  Nations. 

There  has  been  some  Important  dtssent  as 
to  the  advar.tages  for  Mexico  in  so  many 
costly  political  tours.  One  dissenter  came 
out  into  the  open  because  a  rad:o  r.etwork 
disapproved  of  the  exaggerated  praise  by  one 
of  its  commentators,  who  wa.s  f.red  in  spite 
of  his  protests. 

Mr.  Echeverrla  reached  home  in  his  role 
af  a  world  staternian  to  find  that  the  "I3th 
of  .September"  Communist  puerrlllas  had 
been  killing  po'.lcemen  during  hl.=  absence  at 
the  rate  of  more  than  one  a  day.  Altogether 
seventy-two  prjUccmen.  plus  several  soldiers 
and  marines,  have  been  murdered  In  a  few 
weeks,  while  President  Echeverrla,  his  rela- 
tives and  his  friends,  were  enjoying  them- 
selves  abroad. 

In  a  few  more  days,  the  ruling  bo.s.se.=  of 
the  official  Institutional  Revolutionary  Party 
will  let  it  be  known  who  will  be  the  next 
president  of  Me.xlco.  to  replace  Echeverrla. 
if  the  country  does  not  go  through  a  politi- 
cal crisis  similar  to  the  ones  In  Chile.  Peru 
and  Ecuador,  or  the  ones  expected  in  .'Argen- 
tina. Co'.ombla.  and  Ve:iezuela.  It  may  hap- 
pen that  the  Mexi'^an  Armed  Force?  will  get 
tired  of  the  corruption,  the  Inefficiency  smd 
the  whini.'^  of  the  politicians  In  power. 

But  the  most  serious  aspect  of  the  Eche- 
verrla adnilnlstratlcn  now  coming  to  an  end, 
is  that  it  has  brought  about  the  worst  eco- 
nomic crisis  In  the  recent  history  of  the 
country.  The  deterioration  In  the  balance  of 
payments  Is  alarming  economists,  politicians 


and  even  laoor  leaders,  traditionally  allied 
to  the  rviUng  party.  The  devaluation  of  the 
peso  is  being  cil=<:ussed  openly,  althourrh  Pres- 
idei.t  Echeverrla,  not  very  well  known  a-s  an 
economist,  is  proudly  saying;  'The  dollar 
may  be  devalued,  but  the  peso  will  not," 

In  the  last  thirty  months.  Inflation  h&s 
risen  more  than  50  percent.  Trying  to  please 
the  powerful  CTM,  the  government  hat 
agreed  to  two  blanket  wage  Increases  total- 
ling 42  percent.  During  the  first  four  months 
of  1975,  while  President  Echeverrla  was  pre- 
paring the  most  recent  of  his  expensive  trips 
abroad,  the  trade  deficit  reached  48,7  per- 
cent and  even  the  earnings  from  the  tourist 
trade  fell  by  10.3  percent  compared  to  last 
year. 

The  Mexican  foreign  debt  In  1970.  when 
Echeverrla  took  office  was  $3.2  billion,  but 
he  and  his  cronies  have  managed  things  in 
such  a  way  that  it  has  grown  to  $8  billion 
in  1974,  These  dismaying  figures  have  been 
piled  up  In  spite  of  the  recent  oil  findings 
In  Mexico,  bringing  several  hundred  mil- 
lion dollars  in  oil  exports. 

The  rumblings  of  unrest  and  discontent 
are  everywhere,  but  President  Echeverrla  an- 
swers with  more  Inflationary  measures  and 
crushing  all  opposition  to  his  leftist  policies. 

Not  All  Is  Demacoguert 

Listening  to  the  thunderous  radical  out- 
bursts by  President  Luis  Echeverria-Alvarez, 
his  sure  successor,  Jose  Lopez-Portillo.  and 
their  leftist  courtiers,  it  is  possible  to  think 
that  Mexico  is  going  the  way  of  Communist 
Cuba, 

But  the  fact  is  that  the  Mexican  dema- 
gogues have  not  yet  had  their  day. 

Just  last  month  there  was  a  bitter  clash 
between  President  Echeverria-Alvarez  and 
the  Mexican  As.socla'ion  of  Private  Enter- 
prise, based  in  the  northern  part  of  the  coun- 
try, where  large  steel,  maaufact-jring.  min- 
ing and  agricultural  enterprise,'-  are  ce::terec 
These  conservative  Mexican  elements,  wor- 
ried about  the  prevailing  leftist  political 
trends,  had  issued  a  statement  defending 
their  rights  under  the  Constitution  and  de- 
nouncing the  activities  of  radical  politicians 
and  labor  leaders.  The  Communists  immedi- 
ately countered  with  the  accusation  that 
rightist  elements  were  prepari;.g  a  revolu- 
tion, while  President  Echeverria-Alvarez 
himself  accused  the  businessmen  in  North- 
ern Mexico  as  being  reactionary  and  pro- 
fa.-- cists 

But  the  defenders  of  free  enterprise  were 
not  shouted  down  by  the  demagogues.  TTiey 
reasserted  their  views  and  pointed  out  that 
the  leftists  were  responsit'.e  for  the  critical 
e>;on  mic  situation  of  Mexico  and  were  flirt- 
ing v^ith  Marxist-Leninist  tendencies 

An  e\  en  more  encouraging  sign  comes  from 
the  very  respected  Mexican  Institute  fcr 
Social  and  Economic  Research,  for  twe;.ty- 
one  years  fighting  for  responsible  and  demo- 
cratic reforms  in  Mexico.  Its  "Sheet  for  Eco- 
nomic Information".  Issued  March  15,  is  b 
courageous  defeiise  cf  Mexican  democratic 
l;.sTitutlons. 

"We  are  losing  our  freedom.  Things  go  bad 
here  .  .  ,  The  citizen  has  a  right  to  rule 
Mexicii,  but  he  has  forgotten  it  ,  ,  .  It  is 
i:.  our  hands  to  change  things  going  bad  , 
When  the  State  Is  being  subverted  by  the 
Socialists.  It  no  long  fulfills  Its  mission  and 
It  Is  not  granted  the  monopoly  for  vio- 
lence ,  ,  "The  people  do  not  then  have  any 
other  right  against  the  abuser  but  the'r 
own  violence  ,  ,  ,  There  Is  no  other  alterna- 
tive .   .   ," 

This  strong  statement  against  the  creep- 
ing leftist  t-endencles  of  the  people  ruling 
Mexico  Is  very  important,  especially  a  few 
months  before  a  presidential  election  in 
which  the  one-party  system  will  try  to  oust 
demagogue  Echeverrla  with  Lopez-Portillo  a«: 
his  sure  successor.  The  Mexican  Agrarian 
Revolution  has  made  many  more  leftist  mil- 
lionaires in  Mexico  than  the  so-called 
"clentiflcos"   or   scientlflte   who   Burrounded 
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dictator  Porfliio  Dtaz  and  who  did  not  dare 
to  invent  the  permanent  nile  of  the  Institu- 
tional Revolutionary  Party,  although  they 
were  swept  away  by  violence  and  had  kept 
themselves  In  power  by  violence. 


MISLEADING  CANAL  DEBATE 

HON.  DEL  CLAWSON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  May  17.  1976 

Mr.  DEL  CLAWSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  tlie 
W  uhlngton  Post  of  Saturday.  May  15, 
contains  a  column  by  Mr.  John  M.  Cabot 
which  examines  the  major  premises  on 
both  side.s  of  the  debate  over  US  policy 
concerning  the  Panama  Canal  I  com- 
mend the  column  to  the  attention  of  my 
colleagues,  particularly  for  the  realistic 
view  of  International  relations. 

The  column  follows: 

Misleading  Canal  Debate 
(By  John  M.  Cabot) 

In  the  pEist  weeks  I  have  noted  various 
commentaries  as  well  as  several  news  stories 
In  The  Post  with  rei^rd  to  the  Panama  Canal 
controversy.  I  certainly  agree  with  The  Poet 
that  Gov.  Reagan's  reported  statements  are 
misleading  and  unfortunate,  tiiough  per- 
haps not  "demagogic"  by  presidential  cam- 
paign standards.  But  I  am  bothered  by  the 
equally  misleading  statements  made  by  The 
I'o.st's  columnists. 

One  can  perhaps  dismiss  Nicholas  von 
Hoffman's  recent  column  as  self-evldently 
tendentious  (he,  for  example,  mentions  our 
many  Interventions  In  Panama  before  1903 
without  mentioning  that  under  Article  35  of 
our  treaty  of  1846  with  New  Oranada  (Col- 
ombia) we  had  not  only  the  right  but  also 
the  obligation  to  maintain  freedom  of  transit 
on  the  Isthmus  of  Panama:  that  several  of 
these  Interventions  were  at  the  specific  re- 
quest of  the  Colombian  government,  which 
could  not  Itself  maintain  freedom  of  transit, 
and  that  others  were  understaken  to  fore- 
stall European  Intervention)  But  I  am  more 
j)«rturbed  at  Marilyn  Berger's  column  on 
May  3  which,  coming  from  a  lady  who  you 
say  "was  a  diplomatic  reporter  for  Tlie  Post. 
Is  NBC  correspondent  for  national  affairs." 
should  be  enlightening  but  Is  actually  about 
ae  misleading  as  anything  I  have  noted  Oov. 
Reagan  as  saying. 

Ms.  Berger  Is  rlgtit  In  arguing  that  we  do 
not  have  titular  sovereignty  to  the  Canal 
Z(ine  Then-Secretary  of  Wlkr  Taft  and 
many  other  responsible  American  officials 
have  made  the  same  point  o^er  the  years. 
But  I  would  like  her  to  explalif  how  she  rec- 
onciles her  statement  that  we  d^  not  "exercise 
sc)verelgnty"  In  the  Zone  wl^Ti  Article  m 
of  the  treaty  of  1003,  which  says  we  have 
•all  the  rights,  powers  and  avithorlty  which 
the  United  States  would  poeseqp  and  exercise 
If  It  were  the  sovereign  .  .  .  to-the  exclusion 
of  the  exercise  by  the  Republlcrof  Panama  of 
any  such  sovereign  rights.  palretB  and  au- 
thority." ' 

That  article  has  not  been  amended  by 
either  of  the  subsequent  treaties  of  1936  or 
1965.  The  question  before  the  American  peo- 
ple today  is  whether  the  old  treaties,  which 
give  us  sovereign  rights  to  the  Zone  In  per- 
petuity, shall  be  superseded  by  a  new  treaty 
gradually  dlmlnl.«!hlng  those  rights  until  they 
are  totally  relinquished  fas  I  imderstand  it) 
In  a  maximum  of  50  years. 

Nor  does  the  $250,000  annual  payment  (In- 
creased to  460.000  bollvares  In  1938.  not 
$500,000  a.s  Ms  Berger  Incorrectly  statea) 
provided  by  the  1903  treaty  enter  Into  the 
eqtiatlon  Historically  these  payments  were 
to  be  made  In  retvim  for  our  taking  over  the 
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formerly  Colombian  Interest  In  the  Panama 
Railroad.  Ms  Berger  completely  falls  to  men- 
tion that  our  rights  In  the  Zone  were  in  fact 
secured  by  a  payment  of  $10,000,000.  This 
may  seem  peanuts  in  comparison  with  what 
we  are  proposing,  for  example,  to  pay  Greece 
and  Turkey  73  years  later  for  bases  to  facili- 
tate our  protecting  them  from  their  Commu- 
nist neighbors,  but  It  is  not  so  trifling  In 
comparison  with  the  $7,000,000  we  had  paid 
to  acquire  Alaska — with  an  area  approxi- 
mately a  thousand  times  greater  than  the 
Zone — only  36  years  before. 

Ms.  Berger  notes  that  "An  American  can 
remain  in  the  Canal  Zone  only  as  long  as 
be  or  she  la  employed  there"  but  she  tails 
to  note  that  the  same  Is  true  of  Panama- 
nians. There  Is  no  oppressed  indigenous  pop- 
ulation In  the  Zone  and  substantially  all 
property  In  it  belongs  to  the  VJS.  govern- 
ment. There  are  several  other  statements  In 
Ms.  Berger's  article  that  seem  to  me  argu- 
able. 

I  have  not  seen  Gov.  Reagan  quoted  as 
pointing  out  that  the  U.F.  government  un- 
doubtedly connived  at  the  Panamanian  cnup 
that  brought  independence  (despite  Secre- 
tary Hay's  denials):  or  that  we  assured  the 
success  of  the  coup  by  an  interpretation  of 
the  184G  treaty  that  even  the  Soviets  might 
blu.sh  with  shame  to  defend;  or  that  our 
treaty  with  Panama  was  hastily  signed,  with 
a  man  who  had  a  blatant  conflict  of  Interest; 
or  that  It  has  been  the  arrogance  of  Amer- 
icans to  the  Panamanians  In  the  Zone  over 
the  years  that  has  contrlbutert  Importantly 
to  the  present  situation.  I  have  not  heard 
much  from  the  pro-new-treaty  advocates 
about  the  many  concessions  the  Panama- 
nians have  won  from  us  by  throwing  tan- 
trums, or  how,  when  we  sought  the  imple- 
mentation of  the  barely  ratined  1936  treaty 
provisions  to  secure  sites  outside  the  Zone 
for  its  defense,  they  blackmailed  us  before 
granting  them;  or  how,  after  the  war,  they 
simply  rejected  a  new  treaty  gran:  lug  us  their 
continued  use  despite  the  1936  treaty,  or 
how  every  concession  on  our  part  only  led  to 
accelerating  demands  on   theirs. 

In  this  connection,  although  I  agree  with 
moBt  of  The  Poyfs  editorial  of  May  5.  It 
seems  to  me  open  to  question  in  some  of  its 
points  It  Is  certainly  a  legitimate  question 
whether  we  want  the  canal  closed  and 
fought  over  if  we  reject  a  new  treaty.  But  U 
It  not  a  legitimate  qucstloii  what  happens 
to  "as-surlng  continued  free  American  transit 
through  the  canal"  after  the  maximum 
treaty  duration  of  50  years?  Previous  history 
does  not  reassure  me.  And  what  haa  become 
of  the  proposed  sea  level  canal,  which  was 
to  be  built  at  vast  expense  to  the  United 
States,  presumably  to  be  turned  over  to  Pan- 
ama at  the  expiration  of  a  new  treaty 

In  short,  I  think  that  the  American  peo- 
ple should  be  more  fully  and  accurately  in- 
formed about  this  "vital  and  legitimate  in- 
terest "  President  Ford  and  Gov.  Reagan 
and.  with  apologies,  the  American  press 
Includl.ig  The  Post,  have  not  given  the 
American  people  a  full  and  balanced  picture 
of  this  most  important  and  complicated 
question.  I  feel  it  Is  the  pre^"  duty  to  do  so. 
Perhaps  this  is  the  moment  In  history  to 
give  up  the  canal — and  possibly  It  la  not. 
Twenty-three  years  ago.  when  I  was  chief 
U.S.  negotiator  of  what  became  the  treaty 
of  1955.  the  question  of  giving  up  the  canal 
was  not  even  raised.  Who  knows  what  fur- 
ther demands  will  be  made  on  ua  23  year, 
hence?  Nobody  from  the  Third  World  seems 
to  be  raising  questions  about  the  vast  terri- 
tories the  Soviets  have  seized  and  hold  by 
force,  because  they  know  Communists  don't 
cede  territory,  and  fear  them.  I  agree  with 
The  Post  that  Oov.  Reagan's  Jingoism  Is  not 
promoting  a  satisfactory  settlement  of  this 
problem.  I  dread  to  think  of  what  will  im- 
mediately follow  If  the  Senate  votes  down  a 
new  treaty,  but  I  must  say  I  dread  equally 
to  think  of  the  probable  consequences.  In 
the  light  of  the  historical  record.  If  the  Sen- 
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ate  agrees  to  a  new  treaty  and  we  lose  the 
sovereign  rights  that  are  now  legally  ours. 
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HON.  JACK  F.  KEMP 

OK    .vtw    \  j:,k 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  May  17,  1976 

Mr.  KEMP.  Mr  Speaker,  earlier  today 
I  read  into  the  Record  an  infonnative 
article  on  government  competition  witli 
the  private  sector,  an  article  appearing  in 
the  May  issue  of  the  magazine.  Govern- 
ment Executive. 

A  second  article  also  appears  In  that 
Issue,  entitled  "A  Dialog  on  How  Gov- 
ernment Hurts  Itself,"  authored  by  C. 
W.  Borklund,  its  i>ublisher. 

I  commend  this  second  article  to  the 
attention  of  my  colleagues: 

A  Dialog  on  How  Government 
Hurts  Itself 

(By  C.  W.  Borklund) 

LASt  May  at  the  Spring  meeting  of  CBEMA 
(Computer  and  Business  Equipment  Manu- 
facturers Association)  member-company  top 
management,  then -Administrator  of  the  GSA 
(General  Servlcee  Administration)  Art 
Sampson  projxieed  "an  annual  procurement 
management  review"  between  CBEMA  and 
OSA. 

The  conference  he  had  in  mind  "would 
focus  on  procurement  techiUques  we  vise 
and  specific  lessons  learned  In  the  preced- 
ing year.  It  would  be  a  conference  researched 
In  advance  and  structured  to  provide  GS.^. 
other  users  of  your  products  in  the  Federal 
Government  and  members  of  the  Industry. 
Itself,  with  direction  for  the  year  to  come." 

One  more  specific  he  wanted  to  see:  "Pro- 
posals for  new  buying  techniques.  We  can 
then  examine  those  Ideas  to  see  If  they  make 
seiase  for  both  Industry  and  Gover:.ment  ' 

The  Qrst  such  conferenc«  was  a  one-day, 
"frank  talk"  session  held  last  October  — half 
the  GSA.'CBEMA  teams  concentrating  oi; 
business  equipment  and  office  machines,  the 
other  half  on  computers,  peripherals  and 
related  hardware  software  systems. 

WAKE    UPS 

Since  this  dialogue  Is  designed  for  the  long 
haul,  says  CBEMA  President  Pete  McCloskey. 
"We  can  bite  off  chewable  parts  of  the  total 
problems."  That  alone  tends  to  make  the  ar- 
rangement unique  among  government-Indus- 
try seminars  which,  says  one  observer  of  such 
things,  "usually  consist  of  a  lot  of  people 
spending  one  day  a  year  making  grand  pro- 
nouncements about  'needs'  and  the  rest  o'. 
the  year  doing  'business  as  stupidly  usual.'  " 

"We're  not  looking  for  any  Instant  ma^c," 
sums  up  McCloskey.  But  for  all  the  low-key 
approach,  targets  laid  on  la=t  October 
amount  to  major  goals  to  mea.«ure  progress 
against  this  coming  Pall  In  the  computer 
arena  alone.  Government  heard  some  eye- 
openers.  Probably  the  strongest  one: 

"Because  of  Federal  procurement  and  con- 
tracting practices,  the  Federal  Inventory  of 
general  purpose  computers  Is  some  70''  ob- 
solescent compared  to  only  30'r  In  private 
industry."  The  reasotvs  are  several.  Among 
them 

Long  procurement  times — "Government 
can't  even  handle  the  purchase,  not  coiint- 
Inc  Justlficatlon-to-buv  and  system-nee^i 
analysis.  In  less  than  two  years  normally 
The  sharpest  contrast  to  this  1«  among  Arm.' 
In  private  industry  who  provide  comput^r- 
tlme-sharlng  services. 

There,  under  competitive  pressure,  the 
latest  state-of-the-art  hardware  and  soft- 
ware Is  bought.  In  addition.  8ei.sltlvity   to 
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customer  demand  Is  so  strong  that  If  I 
need."  8c«ne  firms  say.  "I  can  add  three  main- 
frame computers  to  my  complex  In  a  month." 

.Acquisition  cost  vs.  end-ii.ser  need — Fed- 
eral computer-system  buyers  have  concen- 
trated too  greatly  on  cost  a\oldance.  I.e.  Ini- 
tial purchase  price  plus  attendant  pressures 
for  greater  and  greater  company  price  dis- 
counts and  related  auctu>neeri:.g  practices. 

Far  too  little  attenllon.  says  CBEMA.  Is 
gUeti  to  the  end  user's  real  needs.  In  simpler 
terms,  they  say  In  effect,  there  are  many  times 
when  a  Cadillac  is  bett«r  than  a  Chevrolet  In 
relation  to  an  agency's  overall  mission  perfor- 
mance. But  that,  says  the  Industry.  Is  a  poor 
analogy. 

A  better  one  Is  "start  sniall  and  let  the  sys- 
tem grow."  again  with  the  agency  computer- 
user  having  "the  whip  hand"  In  the  evolu- 
tion— Just  as  he  has  in  most  private  in- 
dustry cases.  (McCloskey  even  has  suggested 
that  GSA  hold  periodic  meetings  with  in- 
dustry computer-users  so  Government  could 
learn  that  first-hand  rather  than  Just  take 
CBEMA's  word  for  it.) 

In  short,  final  accounting  for  an  agency's 
productivity  rests  with  the  head  of  the 
agency.  Yet,  in  ADP  (automatic  data  pro- 
ces.ilng  ) procurements,  says  CBEMA,  "he  gets 
Jerked  around  by  the  ADP  types"  who  empha- 
size purchase  "cost"  rather  than  system  "ef- 
fectiveness' In  the  agency  when  evaluating 
proposals. 

Total  new  systems  vs.  augmentation — Bet- 
ter for  the  end-users,  says  industry,  would  be 
again.  If  Federal  procurements  were  made  on 
the  basis  of  an  Initial  buy  with  a  plan  for 
system  augmentation.  What  usually  happens, 
instead.  Is  a  constant  reiteration  of  the  re- 
quirement with  all  the  attendant  delays  In 
re-competlng  a  contract. 

Ten  years  ago.  when  Government  had  2400 
general  purpose  computers  and  40'  of  them 
were  owned  by  IBM,  that  push  to  generate 
competition  may  have  been  Justified,  says  one 
IBM  executive.  But  today,  when  no  one  man- 
ufactiuer  has  more  than  "20';"r  of  the  pie  and 
the  Ooverrunent  has  some  8.000  computers." 
that  acquisition  exercise  is  no  longer  Justi- 
fied. 

Government.  In  sum.  facee  a  much  more 
pressing  problem  Every  agency.  Federal, 
State  and  local  Is  short  of  funds  to  finance 
programs.  They  have,  points  out  McCloskey, 
one  of  three  choices:  "either  cut  prograrrLs. 
increase  taxes  (both  hard  to  do,  especially  In 
an  election  year),  or  Increase  agency  pro- 
ductivity." 

High  Cost  to  Bid — Besides  driving  d  -wn  the 
sales  price  with  "discount  "  demands.  GSA 
rules  shoved  Into  tlie  blddlnp  exercise  have 
discouraged  competition  "Not  only  the  "hard 
dollar"  elements  such  as  system  design,  pro- 
posal preparation,  benchmarking  (demon- 
strating the  system  will  do  what  the  mission 
statement  .says  Is  required)  and  acceptance 
test  costs  have  gone  up  significantly"  says 
McCloskey.  "but  also  tlie  tUne  and  effort  to 
understand  the  procurement  proces-s  and  all 
of  Its  ramifications  has  become  a  very  costly 
proposition." 

Result:  a  "coiislderahle  danger"  that  onlv 
companies  with  lar?e  resources  will  be  able 
to  compete  R.ela*ed  to  that  are  terms  and 
conditions  that  find  their  wav  Into  OS.'\  ADP 
equipment-purchase  contracts.  Including  de- 
mands for  multiple  (as  much  as  5-7  years  i 
commitments  from  Industry  t;:;  ftilflll  a  con- 
tract if  Goverrunent  order?  and  re-<-)rders 

Government,  the  other  hand,  Insists  on 
the  right  to  cancel  a  competitively  awarded 
contract  on  20  days  written  notice  "and  for 
anv  reason:"  pIu.o  mnUlpIe-year  renewal  op- 
tions on  fixed  price  contracts  at  Its  choice. 
CBEMA  thinks  a  fairer  "contract  mutuality" 
would  be  If  contracts  could  be  cancelled  onlv 
f'~>r  lack  of  fund.s  or  because  a  requirement 
wan  no  longer  needed. 

"I  find  it  hard   to  understand."  says  Mc- 
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Closkey.  "why  government  needs  so  much 
more  protection  than  a  commercial  enterprise 
to  perform  In  many  cases  the  same  or  a  sim- 
ilar function." 

One-6ldedness  m  ccnunitmentr-,  again  plus 
the  long-lead  times  of  system  procurement, 
has  another  onerous  effect.  Companies  tend 
to  bid  their  "safest"  systems,  l.e  ones  on 
which  R&D  is  already  written  on  the  equip- 
ment is  fully  proven,  and  thu.'  the  risk  is 
the  lowest  That  not  only  mear.s  the  Gov- 
ernment tends  to  be  offered  wh..t  is  already 
outdated:  but  also  it  causes  another  abra- 
sion— In  effect  Government  demanding  the 
latest  state-of-the-art  i  again  because  they 
know  It  won't  be  "on-line'  for  several  years) 
and  not  getting  it. 

TTiose  are  only  highlights  from  among  the 
16  major  procurement  subjects  first  out- 
lined— on  both  the  computer  and  business 
equipment  sides — at  last  Pall's  meeting  and 
the  subject  of  continuing  GSA  CBEMA  staff 
discussions  since.  Some  of  the  others 

A  conviction  in  both  CBEMA  and  GSA 
that  present  GSA  policy  does  not  adequately 
cover  (nor  consider  It  effectively  in  new  bid 
proposals)  the  many  problems,  including 
cost,  that  surface  In  conversion  from  one 
ADP  system  to  another:  A  need  for  guide- 
lines to  allow  upgrading  with  nilnlmum  pro- 
curement restrictions  from  a  present  t<j  a 
proposed  ADP  system: 

The  "inequity" — philosophically  another 
part  of  the  "contract  eqii.il  risk"  problem — 
of  Government  refusing  to  make  payments 
on  leased  equipment  and  software,  and 
maintenance  services,  on  Government  owned 
equipment  in  the  Uitertm  between  when  cne 
fiscal  year's  contract  runs  out  and  the  con- 
clusion of  negotiation  on  the  next  years: 

A  simplified  solicitation  document  for 
maintenance  of  Government-owned  ADP 
equipment:  Recommendations  on  use  of 
remote  terminal  emulation  in  ADP  procure- 
ment: the  "Inequit-ible  and  unsatisfactory" 
ways  GSA  uses  mandatory  requirements 
contracts  for  ADP  high  technology/  quantity 
buying; 

A  CBEM.'\  contention,  re.  Circular  A-76 
which  calls  as  a  policy  for  Government  re- 
liance on  private  industry  for  goods  and 
services,  that  current  Implementlnp  instruc- 
tions are  too  limiting.  CBEMA.  in  shcrt.  sup- 
ports "the  present  rationale  of  GSA  Federal 
Ma.n.igement  Circular  ( FMC)  75  5  which 
"ei.iphasizes  private  vs.  public  (in-house) 
cost  comparisons  on  the  full  range  of  alter- 
natives offered  by  the  privat^e  sector." 

(Traditionally.  Government  does  rely  on 
the  private  sector  for  ADP  equipment  and 
a-ssoclRted  maintenance  but  does  not  nor- 
nially  use  Industry  for  programming  and 
operation  rf  the  equipment.  What  Is  being 
pushed  is,  basically,  more  reliance  on  Indus- 
try for  systems  design,  prcgrammlng.  data 
entry,  training  and  operation.) 

INTO    THE    OFFICE 

Over  on  the  bu.-iiness  equipment  side  the 
chief  benefit  of  last  Fall's  conference  and  the 
resultant  dialogues  is.  In  simplest  terms. 
Government  and  the  industry  getting  to 
know  each  other  better.  With  both  Sampson 
and  then-Federal  Supply  Service  director 
Mike  Timbers  leaving  shortly  after  the  first 
Interchange  took  place,  there  was  some  spec- 
ulation the  whole  communlcatlon-of-prob- 
lems  idea  might  die  right  there. 

It  has.  says  CBEMA's  Vlco  Henrlquez,  been 
Just  the  opposite.  "The  career  staff  people 
are  100%  for  It  (these  meetings  and  the 
dialogue  The  change  in  leadership  has  made 
no  difference  at  the  working  level." 

Moreover,  "they're  very  competent  people 
We  haven't  had  a  meeting  yet  where  they 
haven't  really  done  their  homework."  In- 
itially, the  GSA  FSS  and  CBEMA  "shirt- 
Sleeves  "  debaters  Identified  "a  lot  of  crlpple- 
crapple  headaches" 

But    much    of   what   they've    gotten   Into 
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since  Is  not  all  that  simple  There  Is,  for 
instance,  The  Benchmark  problem."  In  sim- 
plest terms.  It  amotmts  tc  the  procurl'-ig 
office  picking  the  best  dlscount-of -Ilst-p'lre 
offered  from  among  qualified  bidders:  teV.- 
Ing  all  other  qualified  firms  "rreet  or  beat 
that  and  we'll  consider  your  bid" 

That  happens  not  just  over  discounts  but 
on  all  other  services  one  or  the  other  bidder 
may  offer.  This  "auction."  like  that  In  com- 
puters." carried  on  long  enough  will  destroy 
competition. 

In  a  related  way  CBEMA  has  been  push- 
ing the  message  that  GSA  should  recognize 
In  their  procurements  that  some  companies 
do  their  own  marketing  and  equipment  sup- 
port among  customers:  other  firms  use  deal- 
ers. "Do  you  recognize  that  the  dealer  pro- 
vides a  service  which  you  expect  the  manu- 
facturer to  provide  if  you  buy  direct?" 

And  related  to  that  In  turn  are  some  other 
fact,s  of  the  market  which  should  dictate  a 
flexibllltv  In  procurement  practice  and  an 
awareness  in  GSA  of  what  the  marketplace 
supplier  arrangements  are  Examples,  raised 
more  as  questions  at  the  moment : 

1-Does  the  "guy  who  quotes  F  O.B.  des- 
tination (which  Government  prefers)  get 
credit  In  his  bid  prl'^e  against  the  guy  who 
quotes  F.O.B.  factory?" 

2  -On  price  reduction  and  price  escalation 
clauses  CBEMA  .says,  in  a  word,  "they're  un- 
realistic" With  the  former.  GS.A  requires 
they  get  the  same  price  reduction  granted 
"any  customer"  commercially  by  a  manufac- 
turer or  dealer  Fact  is.  there  can  be  one- 
time, s(  und  business  reasons  for  a  commer- 
cial price  reduction,  eg.  distressed  line.  In- 
ventory clearance,  mistaken  billing,  that  a 
firm  shouldn't  be  forced  to  live  within  on- 
going contracts. 

In  price  escalation.  GSA  says,  if  an  Investi- 
gation proves  the  contractor  Justified.  GSA 
win  grant  the  Increase  CBEM.'i  doesn't  want 
that  In  the  contract  and  besides  that,  thinks 
GSA  should  look  at  a  possible  lncrea.se  when 
It  is  at  about  the  8';  level  leven  If  they 
don't  grant  lt>  rather  than  waiting  until 
they're  In  a  "double-dl::it  crisis" 

And  for  all  these,  and  other  government- 
industry  problems.  "We're  not  saying  the  sys- 
tem Is  all  bad,"  says  Henrique?:  "Just  that 
It  needs  Improving  "  And  the  main  reason 
for  that.  In  turn,  says  McCloskey.  Is  that  fcr 
all  the  problems,  much  Is  very  good  to  indus- 
try abo'Jt  Goverr.ment  procurement  In  the 
CBEMA  field. 

H'^w  Government  Export  P^iltct  Pr'SM.rzKS 
Industrt  .         AND   Gives   No   Rewards   in 

RETtJP.N 

T,S  Governn'ient  policy  and  prsictlces 
which,  in  effect,  prevent  or  at  least  delay 
e.Kport  .sales — often  for  six  months  to  a  year — 
are  stlmtilatlng  foreign  burers  especially  In 
Russia  and  the  East  European  bloc,  to  create 
their  own  technological  and  manufacturing 
capability. 

This  Is  evident  in  a  host  of  areas — semi- 
conductors, numerically  ^that  is.  computer) 
controlled  machine  tools,  aerospace  equip- 
ment of  all  kinds  Includlnc  commercial 
transports,  computer?  and  office  equipment 
In  short,  says  CBEMA's  Pete  McCloskey.  "We 
fthe  United  States)  create  our  own  competi- 
tion " 

The  most  frustrating  part  of  all  this,  to 
the  critics.  Is  that  the  CS  pains  no  meas- 
ureable  benefit  from  this  shortsightedneR.s 
In  fact,  say  the  Industrial  representatives  o-jt 
In  the  world-market  trenches,  the  very  mo- 
tive? for  stringent  limits  on  export  of  high- 
technology  products  I  national  security,  "the 
national  Interest,"  et  al )  are  harmed  not 
helped,  by  this  kind  of  economic  "fortress 
America." 

Chief  among  the  culprits,  they  say.  1.=  a 
"lack  of  clear  statutory  guidance  and  a  re- 
sultant dispersion  of  authority  and  differing 
departmental    positions    toward    East-West 
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trade."  Moreover.  In  the  complex  Inter-agency 
bureaucracy  which  rules  on,  for  Instance, 
export  Ucenae  requeste,  there's  a  general  lack 
of  both  technical  expertise  and  personnel 
continuity.  The  result  Is  a  revlew-aud-ap- 
proval  process  which  Is  not  only  flnanclally 
punitive  to  the  exporter  but  which  actually 
runs  counter  to  the  claimed  Congressional 
Intent  of  encouraging  exports,  at  least  as 
spelled  out  In  the  Export  Administration  Act 
of  1969. 

Restricting  exports  which  would  make  "a 
significant  contribution  to  the  military  po- 
tential of  other  nations"  Is  nat.  they  say. 
"difficult  to  understand."  What  Is.  they  com- 
plain. Is  the  ability  granted  the  bureaucracy 
to  make  export  turn-down  decisions  based 
on  an  all-embracing  rationale  called  the  "na- 
tional Interest" — which  they  point  out,  can 
cover  not  only  national  security  but  also  the 
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domestic  and  world  economic  httuatlon.  poli- 
tics, the  status  of  domestic  et  iployment/un- 
employment  and  even  "unsfX  nfled  sociolog- 
ical and  psychological  factors  ' 

That  phrase,  "national  I  ilerest,"  they 
charge  Is  In  Increasing  u.se  as  the  reason  for 
specific  export  license  denials.  Worse,  say  the 
critics,  such  "capricious  and  irbltrary  deci- 
sions" are.  in  effect  forcing  wl  at  would  have 
been  overseas  customers  to.  nstead,  create 
their  own  design  and  manuf  icturlng  capa- 
bility and  become  competitor; 

This  is  a  special  wurry  to  CI3E.M A^snember 
companies.   Last  year,  $13.8  ^UUon  oNt^ielr 
$32.7    billion    In    fac'i    name 
from  30  to  SO-l^  of  the  memU: 
payroll  are  employed  becaus^ 
the  main,  they  want  not  oi 
their  share  of  fureljn  mark( 
elgn  competitors  "but  also 
In  new  markets  early  In  th( 

That  also  ImpUe.---,  of  cqlirse.  a  nuiTtlna- 
tlonal  character  for  many IcBBTMA-member 
companies.  Ove.-seaii  afRllatis.  licensees  and 
even  wholly  owned  subsldlarfcs.  they  long  ago 
learned  like  vlrtuuUy  every  ither  multi-na- 
tional, are  the  best-  If  not  frequently  the 
only — way  to  capture  forelgr    buyers. 

Government  Insensltlvlty  o  the  politico- 
economics  of  the  matter  is  nt  t  the  Industry's 
only  complalrt.  GovernmenI  naivete  about 
U.S.  technological  superlorltyf— or  rather  they 
say  lir-^**  the  lack  of  It — Ip  Just  as  upset- 
ting. 

As  the  Russians  have  alreaily  demonstrated 
repeatedly,  they  and  incipaslnp  tmmbers 
of  other  nations  on  both  ildes  of  the  Iron 
Curtain  have  the  technoloj/lcal  capability  to 
do  anything  they  feel  the; 
Ing  and  especially  In  the 

On  at  least  two  couni 
the  Pentagon  as  one  of 
to  speedy  granting  of  ex#ort  licenses 

US.  military  top  management  "Trould 
never  buy  its  computer  tieeds  from  a  poten- 
tial enemy."  they  say.  ^bcaure  that  would 
make  the  US.  dependent  on  them  for  spare 
parts,  servicing,  etc  Why  can't  they  give  the 
Riis.<!lanR  credit  for  feeling  the  same  way?" 

They  see  a  marked  Inconsistency  "In  deny- 
ing moderately  advanced  computers  to  the 
USSR.  Eastern  Europe  and  the  People's  Re- 
public of  China  and  at  the  same  time  (the 
Pentagon.  Itselfi  actively  exporting  weapons 
systems  containing  highly  sophisticated  com- 
puters to  nations  whose  long-term  allegiance 
to  the  U.S.  Is  questionable;  and  where  such 
technology  Is  highly  susceptible  to  uncon- 
trolled leakage" 

Moreover,  they  add.  the  US.  would  have  to 
Increeise  Immensely  Its  export  of  general  pur- 
pose computers  (which  |ire  also  available 
from  several  other  develicd  nations)  and 
"they  would  have  to  be  If  the  very  latest 
state-of-the-art"  before  tlfcy  would  make  a 
Bignincant  contribution  of 
peaceful  potential  enemy. 

Thus,  by  denying  or  delaj 
of  the  company  losing  the 
dustry  export  license  reques 
ernment  costs  the  U.S.  In  Jol 
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EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

payments.  In  political  and  economic  ties. 
Moreover,  by  forcing  potential  customers  to 
buUd  their  own  technology  base,  the  VS.  does 
not  foreclose  but  actually  encourages 
strengthened  military  capability  among  po- 
tential adversaries — to  the  extent  the  two 
are  related  at  all. 

But  one  of  the  largest  threats  the  Industry 
sees  Is  that  Government  policy  and  practice, 
In  effect,  threatens  to  take  away  U.S.  world 
leadership  In  fields  it  once  pioneered. 
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THE    SECOND    WAR    BETWEEN    THE 
STATES— PART   II 


HON    MICHAEL  HARRINGTON 


Lir      MA.-iaAl   Hlr^Kl  Is 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  May  17.  1976 

Mr  HARRINGTON,  Mr.  Speaker,  to- 
day I  am  inserting  the  second  of  an  eight 
part  series  concerning  regional  economic 
development  which  appeared  in  the  May 
17.  1976  edition  of  Business  Week.  This 
particular  ."^eRrnent  deals  with  the  reasons 
behind  the  tremendous  shift  in  D.S  pop- 
ulation to  the  South  in  recent  years  and 
also  discusses  the  current  Federal  prac- 
tice of  spending  more  in  the  faster-grow- 
ing, fiscally  potent  sunbelt  region  than 
In  the  stagnating  industrialized  North. 

The  text  of  the  .second  installment 
follows: 

Why   Mtr.RATj'.v   Becamt   A   H,ooo  Tidx 

Ther"  is  always  something  mysterious 
about  mass  migration'  Some  causes  of  the 
movement  to  the  South  and  Southwest  are 
familiar:  good  climate,  cheap  land  and  labor, 
and  the  sheer  avallabUlty  of  materials  and 
space. 

But  what  is  my^terlou8  Is  the  sudden  accel- 
eration. Perhaps  the  most  important  factor 
that  seems  to  have  been  overlooked  Is  that 
at  some  point  around  the  late  19608.  South- 
ern growth  achieved  a  critical  mass,  turning 
orderly  migration  Into  a  flood  tide. 

Growth  became  sclf-sustalnlng  as  the 
South's  Industrial  base  broadened  and  deep- 
ened. This  process,  which  amounts  to  "Im- 
port  substitution."  will  continue,  and  It  Is 
now  clear  that  Northern  leaders  who  mini- 
mize manufacturing  losses  by  promising  eco- 
nomic vitality  ba.«ed  on  exportable  business 
services  are  whistling  "Dixie" 

The  emergence  of  a  large  population  of 
financially  independent  retirees  and  profes- 
sional people  was  also  an  Important  stimulus 
The  maturing  of  both  federal  and  private 
pension  plans  la  perhaps  the  major  factor 
underlying  this  group  s  migration  toward 
warmer  climates  and  the  countryside 

The  Impact  of  good  agricultural  conditions 
combined  with  the  end  of  the  draft  to  give 
the  South  an  extra  push  relative  to  the  North. 
People  stay  on  the  farm  when  agricultural 
prices  are  favorable.  The  rise  of  farm  prices 
In  the  early  1970r  thus  rut  sharply  Into  a 
traditional  Northeastern  source  of  Inmlgra- 
tlon.  Furthermore,  the  end  of  the  military 
draft  reduced  the  tendency  of  farm  youths  to 
return  to  cities  visited  while  in  uniform 

The  energy  crunch  also  had  a  major  Im- 
pact on  bu'l'ic^s  relocation.  In  the  late  1960s, 
supplies  of  natural  gas  for  Interstate  ship- 
ment were  sharply  reduced  because  of  the 
unreaJlstlcally  low  prices  set  by  the  Federal 
Power  Commission  To  obtain  adequate  sup- 
plies, many  companies  found  It  necessary  to 
locate  In  energy-rich  areas  and  buy  unregu- 
lated Intrastate  gas.  Although  pressures  are 
mounting  for  deregulation,  the  availability 
of  gas  continues  to  provide  Louisiana.  Ala- 
bama, and  many  other  Southern  states  with 
a  stronK  l:x-atlonal  advantage.  In  addition, 
the  explosive  rise  In  the  over-all  price  level 


for  energy  has  greatly  accentuated  the 
Souths  long-standing  climatic  advantage, 
which  permits  lower  plant  construction  and 
operating  costs. 

THE     SEn>S     or     BOSTILTTT 

These  economic  factors,  of  course,  are  not 
the  whole  story  However  the  underlying  mo- 
tivations are  viewed,  relatively  generous 
Northern  assistance  for  the  poor,  public 
education,  and  job  opportunities  for  blacks 
have  combined  powerfully  with  Increased  em- 
ployment opportunities  for  managers  and 
professionals  in  the  South  tn  produce  an  In- 
terregional exchange  of  human  capital  that 
amounts  to  a  multlbUllon-doUar  Point  Pour 
program  of  technical  assistance.  Although  It 
appears  that  there  has  been  a  marked  de- 
crease In  the  black  outflow  to  the  North  since 
1970,  this  Informal  program  continues  in  a 
major  sense:  Those  who  migrate  southward 
tend  to  be  above  average  In  Income  and  edu- 
cational level,  while  the  thousands  who  con- 
tinue to  flow  to  the  older  Industrial  cities  of 
the  Northeast  and  Midwest  are  below  aver- 
age In  these  respects.  This  has  placed  an  awe- 
some burden  on  the  already  eroding  tax  base 
of  the  North. 

Moreover,  national  economic  recovery  may 
lead  disadvantaged  Southern  blacks  and 
whites  to  migrate  as  heavily  as  before.  "As 
the  economy  improves,"  says  Harvard  Univer- 
sity's John  F.  Kaln,  an  economist  and  profes- 
sor of  city  and  regional  planning,  'the  net 
migration  of  blacks  could  shift  back  to  the 
North.  The  slowdown  In  the  last  five  years. 
say,  Is  occurring  because  of  the  particularly 
high  unemployment  In  older  Industrial  cities, 
such  as  Cleveland.  This  Is  relatively  tempo- 
rary." 

Other  experts  maintain  that  the  South's 
economic  advantages  mean  It  will  continue 
to  be  the  region  of  opportunity  for  blacks 
as  well  as  whites.  NASPA's  Campbell  says: 
"When  recovery  inten-slhes.  you'll  get  a  fur- 
ther pick-up  In  the  South  an'i  Southwest. 
The  exodus  of  Southern  blacks  appears  to  t)e 
over  lor  the  foreseeable  future.  With  regard 
to  P\ierto  Ricans.  however,  the  problems  are 
similar,  and  their  inflow  may  resume  once 
the  Northeast  shows  signs  of  life"  Thus  the 
pressures  on  Northern  cities  will  continue. 

But  this  impact  of  the  vast  migration  la 
not  the  only  aspect  of  public  policy  that 
contains  the  seeds  of  interregional  hostility. 
An  even  more  striking  element,  which  Is  cer- 
tain to  lie  at  the  center  of  the  coming  war 
between  the  states,  is  that  the  largest  net 
flows  of  federal  spending  continue  to  go  to 
those  regions  that  are  growing  the  fastest 
(chart,  page  94).  As  Roy  Bahl  puts  it.  "The 
Northeast  is  not  getting  federal  assistance, 
and  In  the  Southeast  and  Southwest,  where 
they  have  no  fiscal  problems  at  all.  It's  flow- 
ing right  In." 

This  pattern  was  readily  Justified  when  the 
South  still  lagged  behind  other  regions  Fur- 
thermore, there  Is  an  underlying  logic  that 
draws  major  federal  projects  toward  useless 
land  Huge  irrigation  projects  and  dams, 
highway  systems,  navigable  rivers  and 
canals— projects  that  defy  the  profit  calculus 
of  the  private  sector — have  always  lured  fed- 
eral bureaucrats  and  engineers  to  backwater 
bayous  and  vast  open  places  But  the  con- 
sequences of  this  tradition  have  drawn  the 
ire  of  the  Joint  Economic  Committee.  In  Its 
1976  report,  the  committee  notes:  "In  recent 
years  the  largest  increases  In  direct  federal 
employment  have  occurred  In  precisely  those 
regions  that  are  experiencing  the  greatest 
private  sector  growth.  Federal  nonmllltary 
payrolls  as  a  percentage  of  nonfarm  Income 
are  often  three  to  four  times  higher  in  grow- 
ing states  than  In  stable  or  declining  states 
Many  of  these  expenditures  could  be  shifted 
to  high  unemployment  areas" 

Moreover,  these  projects  no  longer  require 
large  Inputs  from  Northern  Industry  "Years 
ago.  "  Bahl  says,  "when  the  federal  govern- 
ment made  disbursements  for  big  projects, 
there    were    major    leakages — TVA.    for    In- 
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stance,  generated  a  considerable  volume  of 
contracts  for  the  Middle  Atlantic  states.  Now 
that  the  South  U  relatively  .self-sufficient, 
those  leakaees  no  lonper  occur."  Further  dis- 
tortions of  federal  effort  arise  from  regional 
diflerences  In  the  cost  of  living  "The  cate- 
gorical grants  tend  to  be  directed  toward 
lower-Income  states,"  Bahl  adds.  'Now  if  you 
don't  correct  for  differences  In  living  co-sts, 
It  looks  a.s  though  the  Sou'hern  regions  are 
still  the  lower,  so  they  continue  to  get  most 
of  the  money." 

THE  WINNERS   AND  THE  LOSERS 

Although  data  on  the  regional  distribution 
of  the  total  federal  Impact  (chart,  page  94) 
are  of  recent  vintage,  the  .sen.se  that  there  Is 
a  chronic  Imbalance  has  been  growing  for 
some  time,  A.slde  from  the  highly  visible 
incidence  of  federal  employees — more  than 
half  of  them  civilian  and  of  such  projects 
as  the  Tennessee  Valley  Authority,  the  Ar- 
kansas River  project.  Cape  Canaveral  In 
Florida,  the  Redstone  Arsenal  In  Huntsvllle. 
Ala.,  and  the  Lyndon  B.  Johnson  Space  Cen- 
ter In  Houston,  there  Ls  the  evidence  of  the 
regional  economic  growth  differentials  them- 
selves. Looking  at  growth  In  these  regions, 
the  high  degree  of  association  between  net 
federal  benefit  and  faster  growth  becomes 
manifest: 

The  Northeast 

To  some  extent  the  victim  of  Its  earlier 
prosperity,  this  area  (New  England  and  Mid- 
east) Is  singled  out  by  experts  as  the  most 
severely  affected  by  the  Souths  steamroller 
drive  toward  self-sufflclency.  Say.s  Balil:  "The 
Northeast  Is  overdeveloped  relative  to  Its 
future  role.  The  reason  they  had  the  central- 
office,  for  Instance,  was  agglomeration,  the 
need  to  be  near  other  buslne.sses.  But  that 
Is  disappearing  In  two  ways— firms  can  de- 
centralize to  other  regions,  or  they  can  move 
to  the  suburbs.  Trajisportatlon  Av.d  com- 
munications changes  have  played  an  Impor- 
tant role.  New  York  Is  still  a  fine  deepwater 
port,  for  Instajice.  but  that's  no  longer  so 
Important.  This  part  of  the  situation  Is  going 
to  continue." 

In  short,  changes  that  new  highways,  air- 
ports, pipelines,  canals  and  communlcatlon.s 
have  wrought  In  the  calculus  of  locatlonal 
strategy  mean  that  It  will  gradually  be 
stripped  of  many  of  the  "export  "  functions 
It  once  sold  to  other  regions.  Including  both 
manufactured  goods  and  business  services. 
At  this  point  the  region's  most  conspicuous 
harbinger  Is  perhaps  the  Incredible  magni- 
tude of  the  negatives  As  Alvln  L  Erllch. 
president  of  the  Ward-John.ston  subsidiary 
of  Chicago's  Ward  I\)ods.  sees  It  "I  don't 
think  people  are  going  to  uproot  In  those 
kinds  of  dimensions  What  do  you  do?  Dupli- 
cate the  whole  city  of  New  York''  Somewhere 
along  the  way  the  economics  are  going  to 
be  such  that  you  do  not  move." 

The  view  that  so  populous  a  region  cannot 
slide  forever  Is  also  advanced  by  BEA  econ- 
omist Robert  Bretzfelder.  "It's  difficult  to 
picture  the  economy  getting  anywhere  near 
full  emplovTnent."  he  says,  "without  New 
York  and  the  other  industrial  states  growing 
more  than  they  did  during  1969-73.  even 
before  the  recession  hit  them." 
The  Great  Lakes 
In  this  region,  which  shows  the  highest 
per  capita  rate  of  net  outpayments  to  the 
federal  government  (chart,  page  94).  manu- 
facturing Is  stUl  the  king,  queen,  and  court 
of  the  economy,  accounting  fcr  nearly  50'7r 
of  aU  private  wage  and  salary  payments  But 
employment  In  this  vital  "export"  sector 
slipped  by  8'T  from  1970  to  1975.  and  popula- 
tion, which  rose  at  the  natlona:  rate  during 
the  1950s,  has  plummeted  to  39"  of  the 
national  average  since  1970  Like  the  North- 
east, this  region  Is  lagplnp  behind  the  BEA's 
estimates  as  Its  "o\erdeveloped"  heavy  manu- 
facturing sector  continues  a  migration 
toward  southern  markets  and  raw  materials. 
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strong  agricultural  earnings  of  such  States 
as  Wisconsin  have  provided  an  offset,  but  the 
empty  factories  and  fiscal  hardships  of  such 
cities  as  Cleveland  and  South  Bend  bear  wit- 
ness to  the  uneven  grace  of  federal  activism 
I  page  97) . 

Northwest-CentTal  (Plains  plus 
Rocky  Mountain) 

Right  now,  forecasting  the  future  growth 
trends  of  this  area  is  something  like  track- 
ing one  of  Colorado's  bighorns  up  the  side  of 
a  glacier  on  a  snowy  night.  The  eight  Rocky 
Mountain  states  stand  out  both  for  their 
No.  1  position  In  terms  of  net  federal  outlays 
and  for  breakneck  rates  of  growth  from  a 
very  shall  base.  On  the  other  hand,  despite 
this  growth,  the  region  has  fewer  than  300,- 
000  factory  hands.  The  BEA's  Bretzfelder 
Identifies  energy  projects  and  associated  con- 
struction as  the  major  nonfederal  source  of 
growth,  and  many  of  the  region's  residents 
show  no  interest  In  mat<:hing  the  South's 
open-door  industrial  policy.  NASPA  Presi- 
dent Campbell  recalls  a  recent  speaking  en- 
gagement m  Denver  wistfully.  "There  were  a 
lot  of  complaints  about  growth."  he  says. 
"I  said,  if  you  don't  like  growth,  you  should 
come  back  Ea.st  and  try  decline  for  a  while." 

Plains  population  has  grown  at  only  about 
half  the  national  rate  since  1950  b'Jt  the 
region  has  staked  out  a  solid  inducement 
for  manufacturers.  Says  economist  Clyde 
Hartz,  of  Schlage  Lock  Co.:  "The  Bible  Belt 
of  the  Plains  states  is  the  place  of  be  if  you 
want  very  productive  labor,  conservatism, 
and  a  good  place  to  raise  v'our  family." 
Spending  has  also  benefited  enormously 
from  the  virtual  doubling  in  farm  income 
levels  that  began  In  1972  On  the  other  hand, 
only  Missouri  has  a  population  density  equal 
to  the  national  average,  so  local  markets  are 
st'.U  small. 

The  Far  Weft 

This  region  Is  decelerating,  and  its  per 
capita  income  is  virtually  the  same  as  the 
Northeast's,  Nor.etheless,  the  consequence 
win  not  be  .so  visible,  for  this  area  never 
developed  greatly  as  a  ser. i.-e  ce;.ter  for 
other  regions.  Climatic  advantages  and  a 
heavy  Infusion  of  federal  funds  provide  It 
with  a  growth  cushion  not  enjoyed  by  the 
Northeast  or  the  Great  Lakes  area.  Further- 
more, most  of  Its  cities  have  been  shaped 
largely  by  the  single-family  construction, 
highways,  and  private  automotive  transjJor- 
tatlon  that  have  predominated  In  the  newer 
growth  regions. 

Already,  however,  many  parts  of  this  region 
have  equaled  or  exceeded  Northeastern  cost 
levels  for  both  labor  and  land,  environmental 
ronstralnts  are  critical,  and  some  firms  are 
beginning  to  move  out.  Bethlehem  Steel 
Corp.  Is  selling  an  800,000  sq.-ft.  facility  in 
Richmond,  Calif.,  and  other  companies,  such 
as  Hewlett-Packard.  National  Semiconductor, 
and  Schlage  Lock,  have  tilted  expansion 
programs  toward  the  Plains.  Rocky,  and 
Southern  regions.  But  agriculture-food  pro- 
cessing, still  California's  largest  sector,  is 
strong,  electronics  has  spurted  because  of 
new  consumer  and  Industrial  applications. 
a:.d  California  lis  slated  for  the  prime  con- 
tract on  the  B-1  bomber. 
The  South 

Both  regions  (Southeast  plus  Southwest) 
are  richly  endowed  with  land,  minerals. 
energy,  and  net  federal  outlays.  "Vincent 
Barabba.  director  of  the  U.S.  Census  Bureau, 
emphasizes  changes  In  transportation.  "One 
of  the  major  rea.sons  for  the  shift  to  net 
Immigration  In  the  South  and  net  outmlgra- 
tlon  In  the  Northeast  has  been  the  nation's 
reliance  on  truck  transportation."  he  says 
"Massive  highway  construction  in  the  1950s 
and  1960s  opened  up  many  parts  of  the  South 
to  manufacturing  plants." 

In  sharp  contrast  to  the  rest  of  the  nation. 
state    coffers    are    overflowing    here,    since 
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energy  prices  have  generated  enormous  wind- 
falls for  coal  and  oil  producers  and  the 
governments  that  tax  them.  According  to  a 
staff  report  of  the  JEC.  80 Tf  of  the  tax  In- 
creases posted  by  energy  states  in  1975  were 
based  on  higher  coal  and  oil  levies,  and  the 
13  energy-rich  states  account  for  more  than 
70  9^  of  the  combined  surpl  vises  of  all  50 
state  governments. 

Federal  defense  outlays  have  also  worked 
powerfully  to  offset  the  region's  homegrown 
educational  shortcomings.  'The  acquisition 
of  knowhow,  both  from  the  standpoint  of 
mobility  of  Northern  management  and  labor 
and  improvement  occurring  within  the  South 
itself,  is  a  key  factor,"  says  economist  Elsie 
Watters  of  the  Tax  Foundation.  "And  this  Is 
the  kind  of  advantage  that  can  snowball." 
The  South  Is  on  its  way  to  virtual  self-suffi- 
cier.cy  in  education,  as  well  as  business  out- 
put. 


RESOLUTION  TO  APPROPRIATE  $25 
MILLION  FOR  HLTMANITARIAN  AS- 
SISTANCE TO  THE  VICTIMS  OF 
THE  EARTHQUAKE-RAVAGED  NA- 
TION OF  ITALY 


HON.  EDWARD  1.  KOCH 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  RJEPRESENTATIVES 

Monday/,  May  17,  1976 

Mr.  KOCH.  Mr.  Speaker,  Senator  John 
March!  of  Staten  Island,  who  is  a  dis- 
tinguished member  of  the  New  York 
State  Legislature  and  chairman  of  its 
Senate  Finance  Committee,  has  accept- 
ed the  cochairmanship  of  the  Italian  Re- 
lief Committee  of  Famee  Furlane  of 
North  America.  Inc.,  which  is  an  organi- 
zation of  American  citizens  having  close 
ties  to  Italy.  The  Senator  introduced  on 
May  10,  1976,  a  resolution  which  cites 
the  high  death  toll,  the  high  number  of 
injured,  and  the  extraordinary-  destruc- 
tion and  damage  inflicted  on  homes  and 
property  as  a  result  of  the  recent  earth- 
quake in  Italy.  Those  who  would  like  to 
assist  in  aiding  the  Italian  quake  victims 
should  be  in  touch  with  the  Italian  Re- 
lief Committee  of  F^mee  Furlane  of 
North  America,  Inc.,  at  7316  Roosevelt 
Avenue,  Jackson  Heights.  Queens.  N.Y. 
11372.  The  telephone  number  of  tliat 
organization  is  (212)   651-2431. 

The  resolution,  which  I  endorse  whole- 
heartedly and  urge  upon  the  Congress, 
follows : 

RESOLr-TION     iNTKODrCED     IN     TK£     NEW     YOEK 

State  Senate 

VMiereas,  the  United  States  of  America  hafc 
never  hesitated  to  lend  help  to  the  people 
of  nations  hit  by  natural  disaster,  such  as 
Y'ugoslavia  and  Guatemala;   and. 

V^Tiereas.  the  United  States  Is  specially 
bound  by  historic,  cultural  and  family  ties 
to  Italy;  and 

Whereas,  at  a  time  when  Italy  Is  under 
severe  economic  and  social  pressures.  It  Is 
Important  that  the  United  States  do  what- 
ever It  properly  can  do  to  help  shore  up 
democratic  institutions  there;  and 

Whereas,  the  U.S  Agency  for  Interna- 
tional Development  has  already  made  $353- 
000  available  for  the  Italian  victims;  and 

Whereas,  the  US  made  $25  million  avail- 
able for  relief  In  the  Guatemalan  earth- 
quake. 

Now,  therefore,  be  It 

Resolved.  That  the  Legislature  of  the 
State  of  New  York  memorialize  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States  to  appropriate  $25  mil 
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lion  for  humanitarian  assistance  to  the  vic- 
tims of  the  earthquake  ravaged  natloa  of 
Italy  and  to  approve  all  oth«r  measures  as 
may  be  appropriate  to  assist  tl  le  Italian  peo- 
ple In  their  time  nf  nrdeal 


CONGRESSMAN  MICHAEL 
TON    COMMENTS    ON 
GRESSIONAL 
THE  INTELLIGENCE  COMMUNITY 


HARRING- 

THE    CON- 

INVESTIGATION8  OF 


HON    BELLA  S.  ABZUG 

ijF     NCW     YCKK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESIINTATIVES 

Monday.  May  17.  .976 

Ms.  ABZUG.  Mr.  Speak  sr.  Michael 
Harrington,  our  able  and  ai  tlculate  col- 
league from  Massachusetts,  1  as  published 
In  the  current  issue  of  the  Ne  tlon  an  arti- 
cle on  the  congressional  investigations  of 
the  U.S.  intelligence  comiaunlty.  The 
piece  Is  well  worth  reading,  £.nd  I  Include 
its  text  In  the  Record  : 

[Prom  the  Nation,  May  2  2,  1076] 

Congress  Boots  the  CIA  Probis 

(By  Representative  Michakl  J.  Harkinoton) 

Washington. — The  extraordinary  failure  of 
the  Congressional  investigation  j  of  the  Intel- 
ligence Bigencles  to  produce  relorm — or  even 
an  enhaaiced  public  awareness  of  the  prob- 
lem.s — Is  a  striking  political  v  ctory  for  the 
national  security  estabUshmem  and  Its  allies. 
The  victory  Is  the  more  strlklrg  because  the 
political  profesfllonals  on  the  :illl  were  out- 
smarted, outpolltlcked,  and  fin  illy  routed  by 
the  technocrats  and  bureaucra  a  Kt  the  other 
end  of  Pennsylvania  Avenue. 

The  rout  comes  on  the  hee  s  of  a  year's 
celebration  of  the  resurgence  of  Congres- 
slontil  power  and  authority,  foil  iwlng  the  war 
In  Vietnam,  Watergate  and  1  tnpeachment 
Our  resurgence  in  the  area  of  1  arelgn  affairs 
was  especially  well  advertised  ai  d  supposedly 
embodied  In  such  statutes  as  t  ye  War  Pow- 
ers Act.  the  Commitment*  R<  lolutlon  and 
the  prohibitions  on  use  of  force  In  Southeast 
Asia. 

Four  and  a  half  months  afte  the  resigna- 
tion of  President  Nixon,  the  C  ingress  vot«<l 
to  investigate  the  Inner  sanctu  n  of  the  na- 
tional security  establishment  the  Intel- 
ligence agencies,  and  thus  raU  ed  hopes  for 
the  urgently  needed  restructi  irlng  of  the 
cold-war  apparatus  and  Its  surrounding 
mythology.  Now.  fifteen  mom  hs  later,  we 
have,  If  anything,  turned  th«  clock  back. 
The  House  Intelligence  Commit  ;ee  disbanded 
In  disarray  after  Its  final  rep<  rt  was  pub- 
lished In  The  Village  Voice,  and  no  new 
oversight  or  reform  leglslatli  n  has  ev©n 
been  contemplated  In  the  Hou  >e.  The  trau- 
matic effects  of  the  Voice  1  !ak  and  the 
killing  of  Athens  CM  Station  i  ;hlef  Richard 
Welch  have  taken  their  toll  also  In  the 
Senate,  where  at  this  writing  there  seems 
little  or  no  chance  to  establish  a  meaningful 
oversight  comnilttee — somethli  g  that  a  year 
ago  was  regarded  as  the  bare  m  nlmum  of  re- 
form to  be  expected  from  the  I  ivestlgatlons. 

It  Is  tempting  to  conclude  hat  Congress 
has  been  subverted  by  the  san  e  forces  that 
subverted  Salvador  AUende  and  Martin 
Luther  King-  that  In  effect  th  >  Intelligence 
agencies  mounted  a  covert  actl(  n  against  the 
Congress  to  discredit  its  public  Image,  main- 
ly by  leaking  Information  to  '  he  press  and 
then  blaming  It  on  the  Congress  onal  Investi- 
gators. Naturally  there  were  1  aks.  and  al- 
though their  source  has  not  bee  i  established, 
the  admlnlittratlon  has  create  1  the  strong 
Impression  that  they  came  fr  »m  Congress 
While  a  case  can  be  made  that  the  adminis- 
tration had  a  stronger  motlva'  Ion  than  did 
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Congress  for  leaking  classified  Information, 
we  may  never  know  the  facts.  In  any  case, 
the  administration's  political  purpose  was 
served. 

It  Is  my  view  that  in  all  probability  there 
was  no  conspiracy  to  discredit  and  thwart 
Congress,  and  that  the  failure  of  Congress  In 
this  instance  reflects  a  deeper  and  more 
troubling  institutional  failure  It  would  be 
more  comforting  to  assume  a  conspiracy  or 
covert  action  by  the  executive,  because  the 
culprits  might  then  be  discovered  and  pun- 
ished, and  our  faith  in  institutions  would 
remain  Intact.  It  is  a  time-honored  credo  of 
the  American  political  tradition  that  failure 
and  adversity  are  the  result  of  corruption 
and  malfeasance  on  the  part  of  individuals 
or  small  groups.  Thus  the  Nye  investigation 
into  the  causes  of  World  War  I  pointed  to 
the  venality  of  the  munitions  makers,  and 
thus  McCarthy  sought  the  causes  of  the  cold 
war  in  the  disloyalty  and  weaknesses  of  State 
Department  and  armed  services  personnel 

It  would,  however,  be  a  dreadfvil  error  to 
explain  the  failures  of  the  Congressional  In- 
telligence investigations — or  Indeed  the  mis- 
deeds of  the  intelligence  agencies — by  con- 
spiracy theorie"?  or  Individual  acts  of  Irre- 
sponsibility. The  problems  are  institutional, 
fundamental  to  the  functioning  of  the  fed- 
eral government.  The  CIA  is  the  limiting 
case — the  most  extreme  instance — in  which 
exposure  would  discredit  not  Individuals  but 
an  institutional  process,  imdermining  confi- 
dence in  the  agencies  and  the  as.'tumptions 
of  the  entire  national  security  establishment 
Thus,  at  least  in  the  administration's  view, 
the  disclosure  of  abuses  would  not  rea.ssure 
the  people  about  the  ability  of  the  system  to 
cleanse  itself.  Instead  of  reaffirming  the  le- 
gitimacy of  the  government's  authority,  it 
might  seriously  undermine  it. 

Regrettably,  this  point  of  view  was  also  ac- 
cepted in  great  measure  by  the  Congressional 
committees  running  the  investigations.  From 
the  outset  great  pains  were  taken  to  dem- 
onstrate that  Congress  was  "responsible." 
that  House  and  Senate  were  worthy  of  being 
admitted  Into  the  secret  chambers  of  the 
executive  branch.  As  a  result,  the  Congres- 
sional investigations  were  on  the  defensive 
from  the  beginning  and  never  seized  the  of- 
fensive. When  the  Senate  Select  Committee 
on  Intelligence  began  its  Inver.tlgatlon  of 
CIA  assassination  plots.  It  decided  to  pro- 
ceed exclusively  in  secret,  thereby  abdicating 
Its  responsibility  to  show  the  American  pub- 
lic that  an  agency  responsible  for  mi.sdeeds 
of  that  magnitude  could  be  called  to  public 
account.  Senator  Church  argued  that  he  did 
not  want  to  "hold  up  this  .sordid  story  before 
the  world."  Then,  after  the  Senate  commit- 
tee had  spent  five  months  investigating  as- 
sassinations behind  closed  doors,  the  Presi- 
dent made  a  predictable  appeal  to  suppress 
the  committees  written  report  on  the  sub- 
ject, and  Church  complained  that  "conceal- 
ment is  the  order  of  the  day  "  Fortunately, 
the  Senate  did  vote  to  release  the  report,  but 
the  precedent  had  been  established  that  the 
Imperatives  of  secrecy  in  the  interest  of  na- 
tional security  could  determine  the  mode  of 
Congressional  procedure.  At  least  that.  It  was 
clear,  would  not  be  changed. 

Publication  of  the  assassination  report 
alone  should  have  been  convincing  evidence 
that  our  Institutions  had  badly  malfunc- 
tioned. Instead  of  driving  home  that  point, 
the  opposite  Impression  was  conveyed,  even 
by  such  respected  liberals  as  Senator  Mon- 
dale.  who  concluded:  "We're  not  any  good  at 
assassinations,  and  thank  God!"  In  other 
words,  although  we  cannot  drag  our  spies  out 
into  public  view  to  account  for  their  mis- 
deeds, we  can  be  reassured  that  they  are  good 
old  Incompetent  American  spies  who  are  bad 
at  what  they  do  because  they  are  Americana, 
and  are  therefore  harmless. 

The  acceptance  by  Congress  of  the  execu- 
tive's ground  rules  for  secrecy  and  security 
was  an  early  and  ominous  concession  of  the 
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piereCftttVM  of  a  supposedly  coequal  branch 
of  government.  It  is  appalling  that  Congress 
would  accept  the  proposition  that  it  had  to 
prove  itself  worthy  before  it  could  receive 
and  use  on  an  equal  basis  information  classi- 
fied by  the  executive  branch  And  yet  a  few 
days  after  being  named  chairman  of  the 
Senate  committee.  Senator  Church  an- 
nounced that  any  member  of  the  staff  who 
leaked  would  be  fired:  the  CIA  was  permitted 
to  come  to  the  Senate  to  approve  the  security 
mechanisms  and  "debug"  the  premises;  and 
the  CIA  still  refused  to  allow  much  of  the 
most  sensitive  material  to  be  physically 
transmitted  to  the  Congress,  after  requiring 
the  Investigative  staff  to  work  at  the  agency. 

Perhaps  the  most  damaging  Institutional 
feature  of  the  Investigations  was  the  estab- 
lishment of  deadlines  for  their  completion 
Even  though  the  cutoff  dates,  especially  In 
the  Senate,  w^ere  extended,  the  message  was 
conveyed  at  the  outset  that  there  was  a  dead- 
line. In  such  a  situation  even  the  most 
simple-minded  adversary  would  adopt  a 
strategy  of  delay,  and  that  Is  precisely  what 
the  administration  did  to  great  efTect.  Instead 
of  putting  the  executive  on  notice  that  the 
Investigations  would  be  concluded  when  Con- 
gress was  satisfied  with  the  results,  the  com- 
mittees were  In  the  position  of  having  to  ex- 
plain to  their  parent  bodies  why  they  had 
not  met  the  original  deadlines  and  to  re- 
quest new  ones. 

A  third  Institutional  difficulty  was  com- 
mittee staffs.  In  the  House  the  staff  was  too 
small  for  the  task:  thirty-three  in  all  Ttie 
Senate  committee  had  the  opposite  problem: 
a  staff  of  133  persons  who.  according  to  press 
repKjrts.  did  not  always  pull  in  the  same  di- 
rection. The  result,  on  the  Senate  side.  Is  that 
large  quantities  of  staff  reports  remain  classi- 
fied and  unabsorbed  by  the  political  process. 
The  House  staff  has  become  the  object  of  an 
Internal  House  investigation  to  determine 
who  leaked  the  final  report  to  Daniel  Schorr. 
a  clear  warning  to  those  In  the  future  who 
may  feel  that  disclosure  serves  a  public  pur- 
pose. 

The  political  consequences  of  the  con- 
straints placed  on  the  Investigations  have 
been  simply  disastrous  The  most  costly  re- 
sult was  the  failure  of  either  committee  to 
hold  coherent  and  sustained  public  hearings. 
That  public  education  Is  a  major  function  of 
Congress  was  demon"!trated  beyond  any  doubt 
by  the  Senate  Watergate  hearings  In  the 
summer  of  1973.  While  the  CIA  investigations 
were  not  entirely  analogous  to  the  Watergate 
affair,  the  need  for  public  education  was  la 
some  ways  even  more  pressing.  The  war  In 
Vietnam  had  provided  conclusive  evidence 
that  the  Judgment  of  the  executive  branch 
about  threats  to  national  security  was  ca- 
lamitously fiawed.  In  the  wake  of  that  ex- 
perience, Watergate  gave  proof  that  a  Presi- 
dent could  exploit  the  national  security  my- 
thology for  explicitly  partisan  political  pur- 
poses. We  now  know  that  the  misuse  of  the 
FBI  for  political  purposes  started  uith 
Franklin  Roosevelt,  and  that  paranoia  about 
opposition  to  the  war  In  Vietnam  drew  the 
CIA  into  domestic  politices  The  need  In  1975 
was  to  define  the  proper  and  constitutional 
limits  of  what  could  be  done  In  the  name  of 
national  security,  beginning  in  the  obvious 
place:  the  Intelligence  agencies 

The  House  IntelUgrtnce  Committee  gets 
better  marks  on  this  score  than  does  the 
Senate,  although  Che  House  committee  failed 
to  sustain  a  thorough  examination  of  the 
basic  issues.  The  Senate  committee  did  not 
commence  its  hearings  until  September,  when 
the  Lssue's  momentum  had  cnnslilerably  di- 
minished And  then  inexplicably,  the  Senate 
chose  to  beeln  with  lengthy  hearings  on  the 
CIA's  retention  of  shellfish  toxin  aamtnst  the 
wishes  of  the  President  The  boredom  of  these 
hearings  caiised  the  networks,  and  even  pub- 
lic TV,  to  take  the  Church  committee  ofT  the 
air  Thus,  when  a  few  hours  of  hearing's  were 


finally  held  In  November  on  covert  action 
and  CIA  meddling  in  Chile,  they  went  un- 
broadcast  and  largely  Ignored. 

We  are  new  paying  the  price  for  the  failure 
to  hold  informative  hearings,  becau.se  the 
field  of  battle  for  access  to  the  public  mind 
was  left  to  the  administration.  Now  that  the 
sole  legislative  product  of  the  investigations, 
a  bill  to  set  up  an  Intelligence  oversight  com- 
mittee in  the  Senate.  Is  In  deep  trouble 
there  Is  no  Informed  public,  no  constituency 
from  which  to  draw  support  for  even  modest 
reforms  of  the  status  quo. 

While  the  Congress  was  defensively  trying 
to  prove  to  the  executive  branch  that  It  was 
a  trustworthy  and  reliable  partner  In  na- 
tional security  and  IntelllKence  policy,  the 
administration  had  no  Intention  of  being 
converted  Lnstead  It  skillfully  exploited  Con- 
gress' defensive  position.  The  theme  of  the 
administration's  strategy  wa.s  that  the  execu- 
tive branch  should  regulate  lt.<;elf  and  the 
most  effective  way  to  make  a  persuasive 
public  case  for  self-regulation  was  to  repre- 
sent Congress  as  Inherently  irresponsible, 
particularly  in  safeguarding  classified  In- 
formation. The  first  move  seems  to  have  been 
to  avert  a  Congressional  Investigation  alto- 
gether by  creating  the  impression  of  execu- 
tive seir-r«gulatlon.  Thus  President  Ford 
responded  to  the  sensational  dlsclosiues  of 
CIA  domestic  spying  by  appointing  the 
Rockefeller  Commission  to  Investigate.  Di- 
rector Colby  acknowledged  to  the  Senate 
Armed  Services  Committee  that  the  CI^  wa.s 
indeed  guilty  of  wrongdoing  In  this  area. 
When  word  of  the  CIA  assassination  plots 
reached  the  press,  that  subject  was  added  to 
the  mandate  of  the  Rockefeller  Commission. 
T!ie  climax  of  the  self-regulation  strategy 
wa.s  the  President's  Executive  Order  of 
February  18,  1976,  purportH.g  to  carry  out  an 
adequate  Internal  reform  of  the  Intelligence 
agencies,  and  thus  relieving  Congress  of 
the  task.  No  committee  of  Congress  even 
held  hearings  on  the  Executive  Order. 

The  crucial  event  In  the  administration's 
campaign  was  the  handling  of  the  killing  of 
Athens  CIA  Station  Chief  Welch  in  December 
1975  David  Phillips,  founder  of  the  Associa- 
tion of  Retired  Intelligence  Officers,  attacked 
those  who  were  'unnecessarily  exposing  in- 
telligence operators,"  and  Welch  was  burled 
as  a  national  hero  after  the  plane  bearing 
his  body  was  kept  In  a  holding  patt«rn  over 
Andrews  Air  Force  Base  so  that  Its  arrival 
could  be  covered  live  on  morning  network 
news  programs.  In  short,  the  administration 
f-elzed  on  this  tragic  event  to  laun-h  a  public 
relations  blitz  against  all  disclosure  of  In- 
formation about  intellleence  activities.  Mem- 
bers of  Congress,  at  home  for  the  Christmas 
recess,  quickly  got  the  word  from  their 
constituents:  no  more  exposure  of  CIA 
activities. 

Self -regulation  by  the  executive  depends 
on  nonregulatlon  by  a  complacent  Congress. 
It  is  preclselv  the  discredited  mechanisms  of 
past  oversight  that  are  now  being  preserved 
for  the  next  generation.  The  quality  of  the 
traditional  pattern  of  oversight  was  revealed 
In  a  CIA  memorandum  of  February  1973, 
dealing  with  the  CIA's  stratetry  to  cope  with 
the  Senate  lnvev<;tlKatlon  of  the  ITT-CIA 
ChUe  affair.  The  memo,  ae  stat^'d  In  the 
House  committee  report,  suggested  that  Sen. 
Henrv  Jack.=von,  long  a  member  o'  the  Senate 
Armed  Services  CIA  Over!=!^;ht  Subcommittee, 
help  take  the  ITT  Investigation  away  from 
Senator  Church's  Multinational  Corporations 
Subcommittee:  "benaU)r  Jackson  repeatedly 
made  the  comment  that  In  hl.s  view  the  CI.'\ 
Oversight  Subcommittee  hud  the  r.-sponsl- 
blUty  of  protecting  the  apency  In  the  t>-pe 
of  situation  that  was  Inherent  In  the  Church 
subcommittee  JiR  a  result  of  this  conviction. 
Senator  Jackson  would  work  with  the  agency 
to  see  that  we  got  thl.';  protection" 

It  Is  not  my  view  that  the  purpose  of  Con- 
gressional oversight  is  to  protect  anj/  federal 
agency  from  the  exposurt  of  Its  abusec  and 
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excesses.  My  point  l.s  that  Congress  must 
share  a  large  part  of  the  blame  for  the  fail- 
ure tcj  reform  the  Intelligence  agencies.  To 
say  that  we  were  tricked  by  the  clever  pro- 
fessionals of  the  CIA.  who  cannot  shoot 
straight  In  Havana,  but  can  rtm  circles 
around  two  Congressional  committees,  is  to 
nUs6  that  point.  In  the  face  of  the  admln- 
Lstratlon's  pro-secrecy  onslaught,  the  Con- 
gress could  have  defended  itself  only  by  mak- 
ing a  .specific  and  conipelUng  case  for  the 
misdeeds  of  the  Intelligence  agencies.  In 
other  words,  maximum  possible  disclosure  Is 
the  only  antidote  to  the  complalnt-s  about 
leaks.  Dl -closure  would  show  the  public  that 
much  of  what  is  classified  Is  either  trivial  or 
a  concealment  of  inelliclency  and  Ineffective- 
ness: whereas  the  misdeeds  were  real,  m  some 
case.1  criminal,  and  in  many  cases  violations 
of  our  most  fundamental  political  isellefs. 

As  It  is,  no  individuals  who  may  ha\e  com- 
mitted criminal  act,6  in  the  name  of  national 
security  have  'oeen  indicted  by  the  Justice 
Department,  although  no  one  disputes  that 
criminal  acts  were  committed.  The  apparent 
perjury  of  administration  officials  before 
Congres-slonal  commltt<"e.-  Is  not  being  pur- 
sued by  the  Ji;stlce  Department  or  the  Con- 
gress. And  the  body  politic  Is  still  disturbed 
by  some  of  the  questions  left  unans veered  by 
the  investigations,  not  the  least  of  which  is 
the  apparent  CIA  cover-up  of  antl-Castro 
assassination  plots  at  the  time  of  the  Warren 
Commission's  deliberations. 

In  all  likelihood  It  will  be  another  genera- 
tion before  an  opportunity  recurs  to  addre.ss 
the  Important  Issues  of  Intelligence  and 
national  security.  Only  by  a  truly  objective 
understanding  cf  what  took  place  this  past 
year  will  we  be  in  a  position  to  take  advan- 
tage of  whatever  opportunities  are  aSorded 
In  the  future.  And  that  objectivity  will  be 
hard  to  achieve  If  the  blanket  of  secrecy  and 
concealment  Is  allowed  to  siffocate  the  dem- 
ocratic processes  of  a  free  people 
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CHESS  AS  THE  ELECTRIC  UTILITY 
INDUSTRY'S  PAWN 


WE  ALL  HAVE  STORIES  TO  TELL 


HON.  CHARLES  E.  GRASSLEY 

OF    l^:iWA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  May  17,  1976 

Mr.  GRASSLEY.  Mr  Speaker,  it  is  my 
pleasure  today  to  mention  the  recent 
publication  of  an  unu.'^ual  and  charming 
tMok,  "We  All  Have  Stories  To  Tell."  It 
has  come  to  my  attention  because  the 
t'ditor  wa.'^  formerly  a  con.stituent  of  the 
Third  District  of  Iowa,  now  residing  in 
Ihc  congres.siona:  di.'-trict  of  our  col- 
league Robert  Giaimo.  of  Connecticut. 

This  is  an  unu^^ual  book  because  the 
15  authors  are  a  group  of  senior  citizen.-. 
none  of  whom  had  written  in  any  formal 
sense  before  They  came  together  for  a 
course  in  writing  offered  by  the  Creative 
Arts  Workshop  in  New  Haven.  Conn  .  and 
financed  bv  a  grant  from  the  Connecticut 
Commission  on  the  Arts.  This  course  was 
anvthmg  but  busy  work  It  was  a  serious 
workshop  taught  by  a  gifted  teacher  and 
profe.=;sional  writer.  The  result  is  a  book 
of  short  pieces,  largely  reminiscence,  that 
brings  to  life  a  whole  new  .source  of  de- 
light and  interest  for  us  all.  I  want  t-o 
congratulate  the  New  Haveii  group  for 
an  innovative  and  worthwhile  prograni 
and  to  recommend  it  to  you  all  and 
especially  my  colleagues  or  the  Commit- 
tee on  Aging  as  an  inipoitant  cultural 
contribution  that  could  be  made  by  senior 
citizens  in  all  parts  of  our  country. 


HON.  HENRY  A.  WAXMAN 

OF    CAXIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  May  17.  1976 

Mr  WAXMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  On 
April  9.  the  Commerce  Subcommittee  on 
Heal  til  and  Environment  and  the  Science 
Subcommittee  on  Environment  and  the 
Atmosphere  held  a  day-iong  .loint  hear- 
ing on  the  controversy  which  has  flared 
over  the  validity  of  EPAs  CHESS  studies. 
The  CHESS  program  is  a  series  of  studies 
designed  to  measure  and  evaluate  the 
impact  of  air  pollution  on  human  health. 
These  studies  have  been  an  invaluable 
source  of  information  on  the  relationship 
between  sulfur  ondes  and  their  deriva- 
tive. sulfat.es,  ar^d  the  aggravation  of  in- 
cidences of  heart  and  lung  diseases  and 
other  impairments  of  our  physiological 
fimctions. 

On  February  29.  the  Los  Angeles  Times 
published  a  lengthy  article  which  alleged 
that  Dr.  John  F.  Fmklea.  who  directed 
the  CHESS  program  m  1972.  dehberately 
di.'^torted  scientific  data  m  order  to  estab- 
li'^h  a  stronger  link  between  lo'w-  levels  of 
pollution  and  adverse  health  effects  than 
might  be  lustified  by  the  evidence.  E\-en 
though  EPA  did  not  rely  on  the  CHESS 
studies  in  formulating  its  pollutijn  con- 
trol strategies,  the  electric  utility  in- 
dustry.' seized  on  these  charges  m  an  at- 
tempt to  discredit  c<)ngressional  and 
regulator'  efforts  to  require  continuous 
reduction  of  sulfur  emissions. 

As  the  Clean  .Air  Act  will  be  debated  m 
the  House  within  the  next  several  weeks. 
it  is  of  crucial  importance  to  resolve  this 
controversy  to  the  greatest  extent  pos- 
sible At  stake  is  not  only  the  reputation 
of  Dr.  Finklea  but.  by  inference,  the 
credibihty  of  EPA's  research  program 

At  our  April  9  hearings,  witness  after 
witness  refuted  the  allegations  contained 
in  the  Los  Angeles  Times  article.  Not  one 
scientist  who  was  directly  connected 
with  the  CHESS  study  could  contradict 
the  study's  roncltisions  or  document  the 
charges  which  have  been  leveled  against 
Dr.  Finklea.  Except  for  the  presentation 
by  the  electric  utility  Industry,  no  one 
testified  that  the  current  sulfur  dicxide 
air  quality  standards  are  not  j-astified  by 
the  vast  amo'uiits  of  scientific  and  health 
data  available.  Indeed,  some  voiced  con- 
cern that  the  standards  may  not  be 
stringent  enough — that  there  may  not 
exist  threshold  levels  below  which  no 
adverse  health  effects  occur. 

Although  the  hearing  uncovered  a 
broad  consensus  on  the  validity  of  the 
CHESS  study's  conclusions  and  the 
propriety  of  Dr.  Finklea 's  conduct, 
clearly  more  research  on  the  effects  of 
air  pollution  on  health  needs  to  be  un- 
dertaken. An  understanding  of  the  proc- 
ess by  which  s'olfur  oxides  are  trans- 
formiCd  into  highly  toxic  sulfates  re- 
mains elusive,  and  needs  to  be  more 
fully  explored.  I  believe  we  should  also 
carefully  evaluate  whether  EPA's  re- 
search and  regulatory  functions  should 
be  more  clearly  separated,  so  that  the 
integrity  of  the  factfinding  and  decision- 
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making    processes    can    be   better    pro- 
tected. 

An  excellent  summary  of  the  contro- 
versy to  date  was  published  in  the  April 
23  issue  of  Science.  I  urge  all  my  col- 
leagues who  have  been  coi  cerned  over 
this  issue  to  review  the  atta  :hed  article: 
SOT-rtm     Pollution:      Charge;      That     EPA 

DlSTORTKD    THE    DATA    ARE       IXAMINEO 

(By  PtiUlp  M.  BotT«  ') 

The  charges  were  very  serlc  is — they  Im- 
pugned the  professional  Integr  ty  of  a  fast- 
rising  government  health  offl  lal  and  the 
validity  of  a  government  antlp  )llutlon  pro- 
grim. 

On  29  February  the  Los  A  igeles  Times 
published  a  story  asserting  thai  a  former  re- 
search administrator  at  the  E  ivlronmental 
Protection  Agency  (EPA)  dell  3erat«ly  dis- 
torted research  reports  "In  an  t  Tort  to  prove 
that  pollution  from  snlfur-beai  ng  fuels  had 
an  adverse  effect  on  human  hes  th." 

The  Investigative  article,  ^vlltten  by  re- 
porter W  B  Rood,  pointed  the  Inger  at  John 


F  Flnklea.  currently  director  o 


the  National 


Institute  for  Occupational  Saf«  y  and  Health 
but  previously  the  head  of  :PA's  Human 
Studies  Laboratory  In  North  C  .rollna.  In  his 
former  capacity  Flnklea  waa  a  key  figure 
In  managing  the  EPA  progrj  m  known  as 
CHESS  (Community  Health  knd  Environ- 
mental Surveillance  System)  a  series  of 
epidemiological  studies  in  communities 
around  the  country  aimed  a|  determining 
the  health  effects  of  exposun  to  relatively 
low  levels  of  pollutants.  The  program  was 
designed  to  evaluate  whethei  existing  air 
quality  standards  are  adequ^e.  t«  obtain 
data  for  new  standards  that  ml«»t  be  needed, 
and  to  document  any  health  |)enents  that 
might  result  from  controlling  4lr  pollution 

In  the  spring  and  summer  of  |972,  Flnklea 
wa-s  In  charge  of  preparing  thai  early  drafts 
of  a  monograph  analyzing  data  tfom  the  first 
year  of  the  CHESS  program.  l»70-7l.  That 
monograph,  which  was  eventuaOy  published 
In  1974.  purported  to  find  that  sulfur  pol- 
lutants (notably  sulfur  c'l^vKte  and  sus- 
pended sulfates)  were  associated  with  a 
variety  of  adverse  health  effects.  Including 
aggravation  of  asthma  and  heart  and  lung 
disease  In  the  elderly. 

The  LA.  Times  reported  tha*  •extensive 
Interviews"  with  governmtat  ard  nongov- 
ernment scientists  and  others  \»(X  dUclosed 
that,  in  preparing  this  monogrKph: 

"Dr  John  F  Flnklea  rewrote  the  work  of 
agency  scientists,  often  deleting  what  the 
researchers  felt  were  Importantjquallflers  on 
experimental  results;  i 

"Flnklea  deleted  material  frofc  the  reports 
that  did  not  show  a  connectlonfbetween  sul- 
fur pollution  and  adverse  health  effects; 

"Flnklea  screened  statistical  analyses  to 
downplay  evidence  tending  to  wtaken  or  con- 
tradict the  case  against  pollutU  >n;  and 

"Flnklea  overrode  agency  scl<  titlats"  objec- 
tions to  publishing  estimates  (  f  the  health 
Impact  of  pollution  which  werei  either  statis- 
tically dubious  or  unsupportabj »." 

The  article  viewed  the  cod  tequences  as 
serious  "Relying  heavily  on  ;he  disputed 
CHESS  studies."  It  said.  "EPA  las  called  for 
controls  on  sulfur  pollution  th  .t  would  cost 
power  companies  and  ultlmal!  ily  American 
consumers  billions  of  dollars. "J 

The  evidence  to  support  thea«  charges  con- 
sisted largely  of  quotes  from -Individuals — 
some  named,  some  not — who  \»ere  critical  of 
the  CHESS  flndlngs.  Wlnklea.  or  both  Most  of 
the  critics  who  were  Identified  tty  name  aimed 
their  barbs  at  the  CHESS  monograph  Only 
one  of  them  Implicated  Flnklea.  and  he  did 
so  by  saying  that  he  had  heard  others  blame 
Flnklea.  The  remaining  attacks  on  Flnklea 
came  from  anonymous  sourceB  The  article 
cited  not  a  single  specific  example  of  material 
that  Flnklea  had  supposedly  distorted  or 
delet.ed. 
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Almost  Immediately  the  article  t>ecame  a 
political  factor.  Representatives  of  the  coal 
industry,  the  electric  utilities,  and  other  pur- 
veyors of  sulfur  pollutants  began  clamoring 
for  a  moratorium  on  new  clean  air  legislation 
until  the  charges  could  l>e  examined.  Paced 
with  mounting  pressure  on  the  eve  of  con- 
gressional consideration  of  amendments  to 
the  Clean  Air  Act.  two  House  committee* — 
the  subcommittee  on  e:ivlronment  and 
health,  chaired  by  Representative  Paul  O. 
Rogers  (D-Pla. ).  and  the  subcommittee  on 
the  environment  and  the  atmosphere, 
chaired  by  Representative  George  E.  Brown. 
Jr.  (D-Callf.)— held  a  Joint  hearing  on  9 
April  to  receive  testimony  on  the  charges  and 
their  Implications.  It  was  a  marathon  session 
Involving  more  than  20  witnesses.  Including 
some  who  were  expected  to  be  friendly  to 
Flnklea  and  some  who  were  deemed  hostile. 
But  by  the  end  of  the  day.  Flnklea,  a  htvrd- 
drlvlng  type  who  seems  to  have  made  a  few 
enemies  on  his  way  up  the  executive  ladder, 
had  been  showered  with  flattering  testi- 
monials to  his  integrity  and  competence 
while  several  witnesses  threw  darts  at  the 
LA.  Times. 

Congressional  staffers  say  they  had  some 
difficulty  finding  witnesses  to  criticize  Flnk- 
lea's  handling  of  CHESS,  since  few  critics 
have  surfaced  publicly.  The  scientist  who 
seemed  most  critical  In  quotes  attributed  by 
the  LA.  Times — Harvard's  George  B.  Hut- 
chinson— declined  to  appear,  according  to 
stafi!ers. 

Among  those  who  did  appear,  the  most 
critical  by  far  was  Robert  W.  Buechley,  an 
epidemiologist  at  the  University  of  New  Mex- 
ico's Cancer  Research  and  Treatment  Cen- 
ter who  served  at  EPA  during  the  time  the 
CHESS  monograph  was  prepared.  Buechley, 
who  was  not  interviewed  for  the  L.A.  Times 
article,  nevertheless  echoed  its  charges.  He 
claimed  tliat  "promises  were  made"  by 
CHESS  leaders  "that  specific  scientific  flnd- 
lngs would  be  forthcoming  to  Incriminate 
those  pollutants  for  which  regulations  were 
being  written  .  .  .  Ill-done  studies  were  then 
written  up  as  If  they  did.  In  fact,  incriminate 
the  desired  pollutant."  But  Buechley  ac- 
knowledged that  he  did  not  work  on  CHESS 
himself,  he  merely  worked  alongside  the 
CHESS  scientists  and  heard  their  gripes 
When  pressed,  he  said  he  could  not  document 
his  charges  and  was  unwilling  to  be  more 
specific  about  the  alleged  wrongdoing. 

Another  witness  who  had  seemed  critical 
when  quoted  In  the  LA  Times — Ian  P.  T. 
Hlgglns,  professor  of  epidemiology  at  the 
University  of  Michigan — took  a  more  equiv- 
ocal position  In  testimony  On  the  one  hand, 
he  asserted  again  that  CHESS  data  "have 
sometimes  been  overlnterpreted"  in  the  sense 
that  "Insufficient  weight  has  been  given  to 
Inconsistencies  In  the  flndlngs."  This  poses 
the  danger,  he  said,  "that  conclusions  might 
be  drawn  that  significant  effects  on  health  are 
produced  by  lower  levels  of  pollution  than 
are  Justified  by  the  evidence";  thus  "unneces- 
sary, costly  attempts  at  fxirther  reduction  in 
pollution  might  be  Instituted"  That  seemed 
to  support  the  paper's  allegations  But  Hlg- 
glns also  praised  the  CHESS  program,  .said  he 
had  never  Intended  to  Impugn  Flnklea.  and 
claimed  the  LA.  Times  "distorted'"  his  posi- 
tion. 

Another  seeming  critic  In  the  LA  Times 
article,  Benjamin  O.  Ferris.  Jr  ,  of  Harvard's 
School  of  Public  Health,  who  had  coauthored 
(with  HiRglns)  a  1973  paper  critical  of  a  draft 
of  the  (THESS  monograph,  resolutely  empha- 
sized the  valuable  aspects  of  the  CHESS  pro- 
gram In  his  testimony. 

GREENTOl.O    SWTTCHE8     SmES 

Similarly.  Stanley  M.  Greenfield,  former 
assistant  administrator  for  research  and  de- 
velopment at  EPA.  who  now  heads  a  con- 
sulting firm  that  U  analyzing  the  sulfur  Is- 
sue under  contract  with  the  Elecfflc  Power 
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Research  Institute,  an  arm  of  the  electric 
utility  Industry,  handled  the  Issue  with  kid 
gloves.  Greenfield  said  he  had  "a  professional 
or  technical  disagreement  with  the  CHESS 
monograph,  but  no  reason  to  believe  that 
Flnklea  had  dl.-itorted  the  data  or  analyses 
(though  he  acknowledged  that  he  didn't 
really  know  for  cerUln).  Greenfield  was 
forced  to  explain  to  skeptical  congre.ssmen 
how  It  was  that,  when  he  wore  his  EPA  hat. 
he  endorsed  the  CHESS  report  and  praised 
it  lavishly,  yet  now  that  he's  carrying  the 
spear  for  the  utilities,  he's  finding  fault  with 
CHESS  Part  of  his  an.swer  was  that  he  has 
been  examining  the  raw  data  from  subse- 
quent years  of  CHESS  and  believes  It  contra- 
dicts some  of  the  Initial  flndlngs.  When 
pressed,  he  said  he  has  seen  nothing  In  the 
data  that  would  undercut  the  current  federal 
standard  for  sulfur  dioxide,  but  he  expressed 
doubts  that  sulfates  are  as  hazardous  as  the 
CHESS  monograph  Indicated.  (The  federal 
government  has  not  yet  promulgated  a  sul- 
fate standard  but  several  states  have  )  For 
the  most  part.  Greenfield  was  unwilling  to 
get  very  specific  about  his  differences  with 
CHESS  pending  completion  of  an  analysis 
by  his  new  firm  of  the  raw  data  from  several 
years  of  CHESS.  That,  he  explained,  might 
take  a  year  or  two. 

While  the  attack  on  Flnklea  largely  failed 
to  materlallsse.  a  battalion  of  witnesses  from 
EPA — ranging  from  agency  director  Russell 
Train  down  to  the  foot  soldiers  who  had 
worked  on  the  CHESS  report — marched  Into 
the  fray  to  defend  both  Flnklea  and  the  pro- 
gram against  what  one  called  "public  char- 
acter assassination"  In  a  "sensational  arti- 
cle." The  thrust  of  their  combined  testi- 
mony was  that: 

Flnklea  did  Indeed  revise,  or  require  the 
original  authors  to  revise,  some  of  the  papers 
that  went  Into  the  monograph.  This  wa.' 
partly  to  establish  uniformity  In  data  pres- 
entation and  partly  because  some  of  the  first 
drafts  contained  Incomplete  analyses 

In  the  process,  there  were  Instances  where 
Flnklea  left  out  qualifying  statements,  but 
this  does  not  api>ear  to  have  been  systematic 
and  there  is  no  evidence  he  sought  to  distort 
the  data. 

Some  of  the  original  authors  were  unhappy 
at  the  time  with  Plnklea's  editorial  changes, 
and  their  unhapplne.ss  was  exacerbated  by 
pres-sure  to  meet  short  deadlines  as  Flnklea 
lashed  his  troops  to  complete  the  project. 
(The  L-A.  Times  described  "lasting  scars"  on 
scientists  whose  marriages  were  broken, 
whose  careers  were  threatened,  or  who  be- 
came "psychotic"  under  the  pressure.) 

The  complain t.s  of  the  original  authors 
and  much  of  the  crttl'^lsm  by  other  sclentl.sts 
cited  In  the  L.  A  Times  article  as  well,  were 
directed  at  a  draft  of  the  monograph  pre- 
pared by  Flnklea.  Subseqtientlv  Flnklea  was 
promoted  to  another  pKsst  in  EP.A.  the  draft 
was  widely  circulated  for  review  and  criti- 
cism, and  It  was  revised  by  Flnklea's  suocee- 
sor^  before  final  publication.  The  reviewers' 
comments  were  no  more  critical  than  i.s  nor- 
mal for  such  an  exercise,  which  is  meant 
to  elicit  criticism  Most  participants  believe 
the  final  document  is  a  valuable  piece  of  work 
whose  overall  merit  far  outweighs  any  dis- 
agreement they  may  have  over  specific  details 
of  interpretation. 

The  document  does  not  slant  Its  Inter- 
pretations by  using  only  "worst  ca.se"  or 
"least  case"  analy.se«:  rather,  it  employs  s 
"best  Judgment"  approach  Althouch  some 
reviewers  complained  that  the  draft  emplis- 
slzed  results  Indicating  an  ad- erse  health 
effect,  other  participants  believe  there  are 
factors  In  the  CTHF9S  approach  which  could 
cause  underestim-ation  of  health  effects. 

Even  if  one  assumes  the  worst  about 
CHKSS.  that  does  not  call  Into  question 
EPA's  regulatory  program  for  sulfur  oxide?, 
which  Is  based  on  a  broad  array  of  studies 
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and  analyses.  The  national  ambient  air  qual- 
ity standards  for  sulfur  dioxide  were  set 
before  the  CHESS  studies  even  began,  and  the 
emission  stanUards  for  po'vcr  plants  are  based 
on  the  ambient  standards,  not  on  CHESS. 
CHESS  has  Indeed  been  cUei  to  support 
EPA's  case  for  controls  on  power  plants  con- 
verting from  oil  or  gas  to  coal,  and  to  but- 
tress EPA's  opposition  to  the  use  of  disper- 
sion techniques  to  control  polluilon — but 
It  is  only  one  among  many  supporting 
studies. 

CHESS  is  only  one.  In  some  cases.  CHESS 
was  not  even  a  factor  In  establishing  federal 
standards. 

By  the  end  of  the  long  day,  Flnklea  had 
emerged  with  his  reputation  largely  restored. 
E\'en  those  congressmen  ■who  asked  the  most 
hostile  questions  stressed  that  they  were  not 
questioning  his  Integrity.  But  the  avalanche 
of  support  for  Flnklea  proved  disquieting  to 
some.  Witness  Buechley  claimed  that  some 
EP.\  scientists  who  had  been  critical  of 
CHESS  in  conversations  with  him  [and  pre- 
sumably with  Journalist  Rood  as  well)  sang 
a  different  tune  when  called  upon  to  testify. 
Rood,  who  attended  the  hearing,  declined  to 
comment  afterward  but  gave  no  indication 
he  does  not  stand  behind  his  original  piece. 

Some  congressmen  said  that.  In  exonerat- 
ing Flnklea.  they  did  not  Intend  to  endorse 
EPA's  sulfur  oxides  program.  They  noted  that 
the  CHESS  monograph  had  been  prepared  In 
a  great  rush  while  the  agency  was  facing  a 
legal  challenge  to  one  of  its  sulfur  dioxide 
standards — not  necessarily  the  best  environ- 
ment for  objective  analysis.  Moreover,  the  al- 
legations of  distortion  had  been  largely  in- 
vestigated by  the  agency  itself.  Representa- 
tive Barry  M.  Gold  water,  Jr.  (R-Calif.)  has 
requested  additional  Investigations,  and  he 
said  at  the  hearing  that  Congress  should  ex- 
amine wheth-^r  EPA's  research  function 
should  examine  whether  EPA's  research  func- 
tion should  be  separated  from  the  regula- 
tory process.  But  chairman  Bfigers,  probably 
the  most  influenti.-xl  House  member  In  air 
pollution  matters,  indicated  that  buch  fur- 
ther scrutiny  will  not  necessarily  weaken  the 
antipollution  fight.  In  a  day  that  was  largely 
devoted  to  examining  charges  that  sulfur 
oxides  regulations  have  been  made  too 
stringent.  Rogers  managed  to  extract  some 
testimony  which  Indicated  to  him.  at  least, 
that  the  stavdr  rds  mav  not  be  strict  enough. 


FE.\  MUST  BE  ABOLISHED— TON- 
GRESSWOMAN  PATRICIA  SCHHOE- 
DER 


HON.  FLOYD  J.  FITHIAN 

<,i     INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  May  17,  1976 

Mr.  FITHIAN.  Mr.  Spea'Ker.  the  House 
will  soon  have  the  opportunity  to  deter- 
mine the  future  of  the  Federal  Energy 
Administration,  one  of  the  fastest  grow- 
ing bureaucracies  In  Washington. 

The  easiest  course  of  action  reRarding 
the  FEA  would  be  to  simply  extend  the 
Agency's  temporary'  mandate  as  the 
adm.lnistration  and  the  House  Com- 
merce Committee  have  suggested.  In- 
deed, rubber  stamping  the  propo.sal  to 
continue  the  FEA  would  be  something 
of  a  traditional  response  to  a  bureauc- 
racy's desire  to  perpetuate  itself. 

The  House  of  Representatives  has 
many  fliie  traditions,  traditions  which 
should    be   cherished    and    perpetuated. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Assisting  in  the  entrenchment  of  tempo- 
rary.' a^'encies  is.  however,  not  among 
them.  This  tradition  has.  over  the  years, 
led  U)  an  enormous  growth  in  the  Fed- 
eral bureaucracy  and  corresponding  in- 
crease in  the  Federal  budget. 

The  more  difficult  yet  more  responsi- 
ble course  of  action  v.ould  be  to  reconcile 
tlie  necessary  functions  of  tiie  FTA  to 
pennanently  constituted  agencies  of 
Government  already  passcsslng  the  nec- 
es.'^ao'  administrative  personnel  and  ex- 
perti.se,  rather  than  permanently 
authoriziiip  yet  another  layer  of 
bureaucracy.  The  savings  to  taxpayers 
would  be  substantial. 

Representative  Patricia  Schroeder.  in 
testimony  before  the  Senate  Appropria- 
tions Committee  on  April  8.  1976.  pre- 
sented an  admirable  over^-iew  of  the 
case  agaiixst  extending  the  FEA  and 
offered  responsible  alternatives  to  FEA 
extension.  Por  the  benefits  of  those  who 
did  not  have  the  opportunity  to  review 
the  testimony.  I  insert  it  in  the  Record. 
Statement     of     Congres.-^woman      Patricla 

Schroeder  Before   the   Subcommittee   on 

the    dfpaktmnnt    of    the    interior    and 

RELATED  Agencies  of  the  Senate  Commtt- 

TEE  ON  Appropriation 

I  stm  pleased  to  be  here  to  offer  my  state- 
ment to  the  subcommittee.  My  comments 
are  directed  at  the  Federal  Energy  Adminis- 
tration. I  urge  your  subcommittee  to  con- 
sider an  alternative  to  the  FEA  budget 
reque.'^t.  Assuming  the  Federal  Energy  Ad- 
ministration Act  of  1974,  wlilch  expires 
June  30,  1976.  Is  not  renewed  by  either  the 
House  or  the  Senate.  Sections  9  and  10  of  the 
Act  permit  a  reversion  of  FEA  functions 
back  to  the  executive  departments  and 
agencies  from  whence  they  came. 

Since  there  is  a  good  possibility  that  the 
FEA  law  will  not  be  renewed— an  e;Tort  t<3 
that  end  Is  already  underway  In  the  House — 
I  think  the  subcommittee  should  seriously 
consider  fundlnp  only  those  FE-i^  functions 
that  were  detailed  over  from  ot^er  depart- 
ments and  agencies  back  In  1974  and  which 
win  revert  back  should  the  FEA  expire  on 
June  30. 

And  even  these  functions  should  be 
scrutinized.  Some  perhaps  can  be  eliminated 
altogether.  Others,  wMle  still  needed,  may 
be  overstaffed  and  overbudgeted  by  FE.'i.  and 
fhould  be  trimmed.  The  FEA  is  not  knov  n 
for  Its  conservation  of  tax  doUars. 

Only  the  Hou?e  Subcommittee  on  Energy 
and  Power  of  the  House  Interstate  and  For- 
eign Commerce  Con-miltt«e  has  held  hear- 
ings on  the  FEA  re';ewal.  These  hearing's 
have  not  been  completed — ■with  the  dead- 
line for  reporting  the  authorization  bill  un- 
der the  Budget  Act  so  close  at  hand,  the 
expiration  of  the  FEA  Is  a  real  possibility. 
I  also  believe  it  Is  the  only  possibility  which 
deserves  serious  consideration. 

I  am  of  the  opinion  that  the  FEA  should 
go  when  the  present  law  runs  out  this  June. 
I  am  doing  all  I  can  to  that  end.  Including 
making  my  vlew-s  known  to  thU  subcommit- 
tee and  others  in  the  House  and  Senate  who 
have  to  deal  with  the  FEA. 

I  think  ti-.at  ending  the  FEA  will  make  a 
great  bicentennial  gift  to  the  taxpayers  of 
this  nation. 

There  is  a  great  fear  that  some  terrible 
disaster  will  befall  the  nation  without  the 
FEA — that  our  energy  policy  will  fall  apart. 
But  such  Is  not  the  case. 

Congress  in  Its  wisdom  placed  reverter 
clauses  In  the  original  FEA  authorizing 
legislation  and  In  all  subsequent  FEA  legis- 
lation which  would  redelegate  FEA  duties 
and  fimctlons  back  to  the  departments  and 
agencies  from  whence  they  came.  The  FEA's 
top-heavy,  bloated  administrative  and  pub- 
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Uc  relations  functions  would  be  eMmlnated 
entirely 

You  really  wouldn't  know  that  the  F^A 
could  revert  If  you  listened  to  the  Adminis- 
tration and  the  FEA,  Paced  with  a  June  30 
expiration  date  ar.d  mandatory  language  In 
the  FEA  act  stating  that  he  m-ost  submit  a 
report  ';o  Congreps  on  whether  or  not  he 
wants  FEA  renewed  a.-^  well  a.=  what  he  plans 
to  do  if  it  isn't  renewed,  the  President  sent 
to  Congres.=  on  February  16.  1976,  a  month 
and  a  half  '.ate.  a  brief  one  paee  ietter  saying 
It  seemed  to  him  !t  should  be  rer.ewed  This 
Is  a  far  cry  from  what  the  law  requests.  I 
have  written  to  the  President  regarding  this 
action  and  would  like  my  correspondence  In- 
cluded at  the  end  of  my  statement 

Faced  with  a  June  30  cut-off  of  his  Job. 
FEA  Administrator  Frank  G,  Zarb  talks  In 
his  budget  submission  to  your  STibcommltt.ee 
of  "the  next  decade"  at  the  FEA,  and  that 
"FEA's  fundamental  m.tsslon  now  and  In  the 
future  win  be  to  formulate  energy  policies 
that  will  most  effectively  solve  ..."  the 
problems  of  America's  energy  shortage.  This 
Is  a  far  cry  from  the  short  term  Intention  of 
Congress. 

The  FEA  began  in  1974  as  a  gro'jp  of  em- 
ployees transferred  from  other  agencies  Sec- 
tion 6  of  Public  Law  93-275  made  the  pri- 
mary transfers  from  the  Department  of  the 
Interior,  the  Office  of  Petroleum  Anocatlon, 
the  Office  of  Energy  Conservation,  the  Off.^e 
of  Energy  Data  and  Analysis,  and  the  Office 
of  on  and  Gas.  The  Energy  Division  was 
transferred  over  from  the  Cost  of  Living 
Council — an  agency  I  need  rem^lnd  no  one, 
ivhlch  has  already  "vanished  from  the  scene 

Let  me  Ust  the  c.-rrent  set-up  at  FEA 

1.  Executive  direction  and  administration. 

2.  Energy  policy  and  analysis. 

3.  Regulatory  programs. 

4.  Energy   conservation   and   environment. 

5.  Energy  resource  development. 

6.  International  energy  affairs 

7.  Strategic  planning  and  storage 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  President  and  the  FEA 
them-selves  apparently  have  not  fiiced  the 
question  of  where  these  various  operations 
would  go.  But  I  have:  the  following  proposal 
would  do  the  trick. 

First,  the  Department  of  the  Interior  can 
take  back  the  functions  i»  previously  held — 
these  would  be  energy  resource  development 
and  energy  policy  and  analysis.  As  Interior 
already  has  its  Bureau  of  Mines  and  its  USGS 
energy  drita  gathering  functions,  i  and  does  a 
better  r>b  at  them  than  the  FEA  can  do. 
even  though  FEA's  data  Is  often  borrowed 
from  themK  I  think  Interior  can  continue 
these  functions  with  ease. 

Second,  the  Department  of  the  Interior 
shoiild  have  the  new  strategic  reserve  ofl3ce, 
as  they  have  long  admili-.i^fered  public  lands 
and  reserves 

Now  we  are  left  with  the  FEA's  interna- 
tional off.ce  The  FE.^  act  mandates  interna- 
tional participation.  If  there  Is  any  rea.son 
It  needs  to  be  continued.  I  believe  that  this 
sman  office  would  also  work  quite  well  in 
the  Department  of  Interior,  as  Its  primary 
function  Is  to  offer  counsel  so  that  the  State 
Department  follows  the  right  course  in  Inter- 
national  affairs  affecting  energy. 

Third.  I  believe  that  the  Energy  Research 
and  Development  Arimlnlstration  (ERDA) 
will,  In  the  long  run,  be  the  best  location 
for  the  FEA's  energy  conservation  and  en- 
vironmental functions.  ERDA's  technical  and 
scientific  stance  could  easUy  be  broadened  to 
include  readily  available  conservation 
methods,  and  the  agency  is  already  man- 
dated to  perform  environmental  studies. 
Right  now.  FEA's  dual  mandate — Increasing 
both  energy  production  and  energy  conserva- 
tion— is  contradictory.  FEA  is  working  at 
odds  with  itself. 
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Fourth.  Regulatory  progr&nut  In  the  PEA 
are  orphana.  The  Cost  of  Llvl;og  Council  l» 
dead.  But  the  Department  of  the  Treasury 
U  experienced  In  reflation.  In  fact,  the 
FEAs  regulatory  functions  were  set  up  by 
Treasury  personnel  transferred  In  for  that 
purjjose.  There  Is  no  reason  why  regulatory 
programs  cannot  bo  sent  over  to  Treasury. 

Fifth.  The  so-called  Executive  Direction 
and  Administrative  functions,  aome  $31  mU- 
Uon  and  1000  employees,  should  disappear. 
Too  much  time,  money,  and  personnel  at 
F^A  are  Invested  In  self -promotion. 

I  recognize  that  the  departments  and 
agencies  to  which  I  suggest,  transfer  of  FEA's 
function  have  not  been  known  as  the  mo«t 
consumer-oriented.  The  Department  of  the 
Interior  Is  often  accused  of  being  in  bed  with 
the  major  oil  companies  The  Department  of 
the  Treasury  Is  well  known  for  Its  kowtow^lng 
to  the  major  oil  companies  on  the  foreign  tax 
credit  agreement.  The  ERDA  Is  thought  to 
be  too  nuclear-oriented. 

But.  for  whatever  draw-backs  my  proposal 
might  have.  I  firmly  believe  It  will.  In  the 
long  run.  prove  far  more  effective  than  the 
FEA.  It's  not  often  that  the  American  Pe- 
troleum Institute,  the  Ralph  Nader  groups, 
and  the  environmentalists  all  gang  up  on 
one  agency.  Biit  Indeed,  the  FBA  has  been 
subjected  to  such  criticism.  01v»n  more  life, 
the  FEA  would  become  the  worst  ogre  we 
have  ever  created. 

Even  If  the  subcommittee  does  not  agree 
on  the  need  to  abolish  the  FEA.  It  ought  to 
seriously  scrutinize  the  FEA'a  budget  re- 
quests by  function  so  that  we  will  have  better 
data  for  our  debate  on  the  agency's  future. 


MRS.  DARLE3^  KORAN,  HAW- 
THORNE. CALIF.,  CHAMBER  OP 
COMMERCE'S  "MOTHER  OF  THE 
YEAR" 


HON   CHARI.F..^  H   WILSON 

OF    CALIfdRNIA 

IN  THE  HOOSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  May  17.  tB76 

VLt.  CHARLES  H  WILSON  of  Cali- 
fornia. Mr.  Speaker,  It  l.s  mykreat  pleas- 
ure today  to  pay  tribute  to  Mrs.  Darlene 
Koran,  known  to  her  frlendls  as  Dottle, 
who  is  the  Hawthorne  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce's Mother  of  the  Year.i 

Let  me  say  at  the  out.set,  taiat  In  order 
to  win  the  accolade  of  "Mcither  of  the 
Year,"  a  woman  must  be  niore  than  a 
mother;  she  must  also  be  a  woman  who 
has  contributed  In  various  ways  to  the 
quality  of  life  of  her  commi^lty;  and  a 
woman  who  has  served  her  ff  riends  and 
neighbors  with  untiring  devotion. 

In  short,  she  must  be  one  of  those  rare, 
and.  If  I  may  say  .so.  noble  individuals, 
of  whom  any  town  or  nation  can  be 
proud.  Such  a  woman  is  Mrs*  Koran.  Let 
me  give  you  a  brief  synopsis  of  her  ac- 
complishments : 

She  has  worked  countlejss  hours  in 
snack  stands  at  Little  League  baseball 
games  and  Pop  Warner  football  games; 
chauffered  boys  to  ball  games,  sold  ad- 
vertising in  programs,  l^elped  with 
church  bazaars,  fashion  rfiows.  book 
fairs,  and  bake  sales  She  has  gone  to 
campouts  with  her  Girl  Scoiit  daughters, 
kept  everybody  accounted  ibr  on  vaca- 
tions In  the  mountains,  andTbeen  an  In- 
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splratlon  to  her  children,  and  a  pood  wife 
to  her  husband. 

Our  Mother  of  the  Year  has  lived  In 
Hawthorne  for  25  years,  and  every  one 
of  her  12  children  were  bom  here.  ETvery 
one  has  attended  St.  Joseph's  School, 
and  the  older  ones  are  either  attending 
or  have  graduated  from  Leuzlnger  High 
School. 

Of  the  four  who  have  graduated,  the 
three  girls  are  working  locally  and  the 
other,  a  boy.  Is  in  the  Army.  And  this 
Mother  of  the  Year  is  also  a  grand- 
mother. 

Let  me  read  you  some  excerpts  from 
the  letter  which  won  for  her  the  1976 
Mother  of  the  Year  award.  It  was  writ- 
ten by  her  oldest  daughter,  Margie,  who 
is  21: 

In  behalf  of  eleven  brothers  and  sisters  and 
myself.  I  am  submitting  this  account  of  the 
love  and  regard  we  have  for  our  mother.  An 
ordinary  day  for  Mom  begins  at  about  6  A.M. 
and  ends  around  1  A.M.  Preparing  Dad's 
breakfast  and  lunch  Is  first  on  her  list  of 
dvitles  to  be  performed,  followed  by  rousing 
sleepy  young-uns  either  for  school  or  work. 
By  the  time  they  all  show  up  shiny  bright, 
lunches  and  books  are  ready  for  distribution. 
Mom's  day  has  only  begun 

Everything  pertaining  to  our  home  must 
be  In  order  before  outside  activities  can  be 
considered.  We.  ourselves  can  imagine  what 
It  would  be  like  to  face  twelve  loads  of 
laundry,  sewlnp,  patching,  and  mountains  of 
Ironing.  Would  you  believe  Mom's  favorite 
hobby  Is  the  yard  work?  Did  my  brothers  ever 
luck  out!  ,  .  . 

We  are  very  certain  that  Mom  has  a  real 
love  for  children.  She  has  changed  48.384 
diapers  and  this  does  not  include  the  care 
she  has  given  her  grandchildren. 

Let  me  close  by  saying  that  I  am  ex- 
tremely proud  to  have  Mrs.  Koran  as 
one  of  my  constituents  In  the  31st  Con- 
gressional District  and  I  would  like  It  to 
be  recorded  that  the  debate  of  this  Con- 
gress was  briefly  suspended  so  that  we 
could  pay  tribute  to  her,  Hawthorne's 
Mother  of  the  Year. 
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NEW  APPROACH 


HON    GUY  VANDER  JAGT 

or    MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  May  17.  1976 

Mr.  VANDER  JAGT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
have  recently  introduced  new  legisla- 
tion, H.R.  13678,  which  I  am  convinced 
will  help  to  speed  up  the  delivery  of 
Alaskan  natural  gas  to  Midwestern 
States,  including  Michigan. 

The  legislation  instructs  the  Federal 
Power  CommLsslon  to  approve  the  con- 
struction of  a  pipeline  from  the  North 
Slope  of  Alaska,  via  the  present  oil  plpe- 
Ime  corridor,  to  Fairbanks  and  then  fol- 
lowing the  Alaska-Canada  highway 
through  eastern  Alaska  and  southeast 
through  Canada  to  the  US.  border. 

This  route  would  be  the  least  expen- 
sive according  to  the  Department  of  the 
Interior  and  Federal  Power  Commission 
preliminary  studies.  It  would  stand  the 
best  chance  of  early  completion  because 


previous  environmental  reviews  have 
already  essentially  resolved  related 
Issues. 

Alternatives  to  tills  route  being  con- 
sidered by  the  FPC  Include  a  pli)ellne 
through  the  Arctic  NaUonal  WUdllfe 
Preserve  In  northern  Alaska  and  then 
through  Canada  which  Is  strongly  op- 
posed by  environmental  groups,  and  a 
trans-Alaf;ka  pipeline  to  a  southern 
Alaska  port  for  gas  liquefaction  and 
shipment  by  boat  to  west  coast  States. 
Judging  from  the  surplus  of  oil  now  be- 
ing anticipated  on  the  west  coast  when 
the  Alaskan  oil  pipeline  is  In  operation, 
it  makes  little  .sense  to  talk  about  even 
more  fossil  fuel  ending  up  In  that  area 
In  tlie  form  of  Alaskan  natural  gas. 

Several  companies  have  filed  with  the 
FPC  for  construction  of  Alaskan  natural 
gas  transportation  f£w;lllties  An  FPC  de- 
cision combining  parts  of  several  of  the 
proposals  would  coincide  with  my  legis- 
lation and  be  best  for  Michigan  Con- 
struction of  the  pipelhie  would  take 
about  5  years  and  cost  roughly  $6  billion. 

Senate  and  House  Committees  are 
holding  hearings  now  or  will  begin  con- 
sideration shortly  on  thLs  Issue  I  am 
confident  that  careful  consideration  will 
result  In  both  the  most  economical  ai.d 
the  most  environmentally  sound  route 
for  a  plpelii^e  to  the  Midwest  where  the 
gas  Is  needed  for  homes  and  Industry 


NEW  BISHOP  NAMED  TO  HEAD  LONG 
ISLAND  DIOCESE 


HON    JEROME  A.  AMBRO 

t.J     .NtW     VuilK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATI'VTS 

Monday.  May  17.  1976 

Mr  AMBRO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like 
to  bring  to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues 
the  elevation  of  Bishop  John  McGann  to 
Bishop  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Diocese 
of  Rockvllle  Centre  on  Long  Island. 

Bishop  McGami  has  earned  a  reputa- 
tion for  involvement  and  participation 
with  Diocesan  priests,  nuns,  and  brothers 
In  the  decisionmaking  process  during  his 
5  years  as  Auxiliary  Bishop  of  the  sprawl- 
ing Rockvllle  Centre  Diocese,  which  in- 
cludes Nassau  and  Suffolk  Counties. 

No  stranger  to  the  Diocesan  adminis- 
tration. Bi.shop  McGann  has  worked  in 
the  Chancer^-  Office  since  1969  Shortly 
after  being  named  Auxiliar>'  Bishop. 
Bishop  McGann  was  named  Episcoj  al 
Vicar  for  Suffolk  County  and  moved  to 
Brentwood.  During  that  time,  he  visited 
everj'  parish  and  church  institution  in 
the  county,  talking  and  consulting  with 
clergymen  and  parishioners. 

Bishop  McGann  was  boni  in  Brooklyn 
and  studied  for  the  priesthood  on  Long 
Island  before  being  ordained  in  1950.  A 
man  of  great  personal  charm  and 
warmth.  Bishop  McGann  is  expected  to 
stress  consultation  and  "co-responslbil- 
Ity"  with  parishioners  in  church  affairs. 

Our  new  Diocesan  leader  Ls  a  talented, 
highly  motivated  clergyman  and  emi- 
nently qualified  for  the  august  position 
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to  which  he  has  been  called.  I  am  looking 
forward  to  working  with  him  on  both  the 
local  and  national  levels. 

I  would  like  thLs  Chamber  to  join  me 
in  extending  to  Bishop  McGann  our  con- 
gratulations on  his  new  position  and  most 
sincere  best  wishes  for  unparalleled 
success. 


BETTER  HE.\RL\(t  AND  SPEECH" 


HON.  DANTE  B.  FASCELL 

OF    ^LORID.^ 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATrVES 
Monday,  May  17,  197f^ 

Mr    F.-'^CELL.   Mr.   Sj^eaker,   May   is 
P.etter  Hearing  and  Speech  Month  "  and 
it  is  appropriate  that  we  recogni7e  lliis 
subject's  importance  to  millions  of  Amer- 
icans. 

The  ability  to  communicate  Is  our  mo.'^t 
human  charat  tori.'^tic  When  a  person 
cannot  communlcatr.  i.solation  from 
friends,  family,  and  .society  oft«^'n  occurs. 

Yet  nearly  10  million  Americans,  or 
1  out  of  every  20  persons,  suffers  from 
some  type  of  si>eoch  or  language  dis- 
order. Some  14  million  Americans  have  a 
hf.trin^'  imp.-^irmcnt 

Individuals  with  such  problems  may 
encounter  isolation  in  vocational,  social, 
emotional,  and  educational  areas.  For 
example,  adults  with  speech  and  lan- 
^■•larc  di'^orders  may  find  it  difficult  to 
K  i.:;  emi>loyment  or  may  be  forced  into 
I'v.  satisfying  jobs,  berau.se  of  their  In- 
.lijility  to  conimunicat-e  effectively.  School 
children  may  experience  difficulties  in 
learning  becau.se  of  such  a  problem  The 
onset  of  a  hearing  impairment  al  birth 
or  during  infancy  may  re.^ult  in  severe 
delays  in  the  development  of  st>eech  and 
language. 

According  to  the  American  Speech  and 
Hearing  Association,  the  ajiswers  to  the 
following  questions  will  indicate  sipns  of 
disordered  communications; 

First.  Is  the  individual's  speech  and 
or  language  .so  different  from  others  of 
the  same  age,  sex,  or  ethnic  group  that 
it  attracts  imfavorable  attention? 

Second.  Is  the  individuals  speech  and/ 
or  language  difEcult  to  understand? 

Third.  Does  the  individual  appear  to 
have  difficulty  hearing  or  understanding 
speech? 

Fourth.  Does  the  individual  avoid 
communicating  with  others  because  he  is 
self-conscious  about  his  speech,  hearing, 
and  or  langruage  ability? 

If  the  ansv.er  is  "yes"  to  any  of  these 
questions,  a  thorough  evaluation  by  a 
speech  pathologist  or  audiologist  is  need- 
ed to  determine  the  individual's  com- 
munications strengths  and  weaknesses. 
After  a  complete  evaluation  Ls  obtained, 
the  speech  pathologist  or  audiologist  will 
be  able  to  provide  or  recommend  a  pro- 
gram— if  required — to  meet  the  specific 
communication  needs  of  the  individual. 

Speech  and  language  patholog>-  and 
audiology  services  are  provided  in  many 
public  and  private  schools,  community 
clinics,  hospitals,  rehabilitation  centers, 
private  practices,  health  departments, 
colleges  and  universities,  inda'^trles,  and 
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state  and  Federal   govemmentaJ   agen- 
cies. 

Dunnt:  the  month  of  May  I  hope  that 
full  recognlt-ion  will  be  given  to  the  im- 
portant work  being  done  by  those  in  this 
field  and  to  the  need  for  our  full  support 
of  their  activities. 


THE  NEED  TO  GO  BACK  TO  THE 
BASICS  IN  EDUCATION 


HON,  PHILIP  M.  CRANE 

OF   ILUNOIS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATI\'ES 

Monday.  May  17.  1976 

Mr.  CRANE.  Mr  Speaker,  although 
we  are  spending  more  money  on  higher 
education  today  than  ever  before  the 
unfortunate  fact  is  that  standards  in 
our  high  schools,  colleges,  and  uni^■ersi- 
ties  are  rapidly  declining.  Federal  aid 
and  assistance  to  education  has  been 
high  in  cost,  but  low  in  results.  The  only 
dL'^cernible  result*^  show  a  trend  m  the 
direction  of  lower  rather  than  higher 
quality. 

Prevlousl.^ .  a  high  school  diploma 
meant  that  students  could  read  at  the 
appropriate  12t,h  grade  level  This  is  not 
true  today  For  the  cla.ss  of  1976.  only 
one  State — .Arizona — will  have  any 
statewide  competency  requirement  for  a 
high  school  diploma.  That  requirement 
will  be  the  ability  to  read  at  a  ninth 
grade  level.  In  the  other  49  States,  the 
onlv  State  requirements  for  high  school 
graduation  will  be  years  of  schooling. 

A  recently  published  sludj'  entitled 
'.'^clnevement  Test  Score  Decline:  Do 
We  Need  To  Worn.-?"  concludes  with  an 
emphatic.  "Yes." 

Sponsored  by  Cemrel,  Inc..  a  na- 
tional educational  laboratory  in  Chicago 
Uie  160-pa?e  study  determined  that  the 
decline  in  knowledge  and  academic  skills 
on  the  part  of  .American  students  is  real. 
Through  the  1940's.  the  1950's.  and  up 
ihe  mid-19G0's,  test  scores  steadily  m- 
crea.<ed.  Since  about  1P65.  scores  have 
been  dropping. 

One  of  the  reasons  for  this  decline, 
state  autliors  Annegret  Harnischfeger 
and  David  E.  Wiley,  is  the  change  in  cur- 
riculum. Enrollment  in  basic  high  school 
English  courses  has  declined  more  than 
that  of  any  other  subject  and  English 
test  scores  have  correspondingly  gone 
down  most  dramatically. 

Discussing  this  unfortunate  state  of 
affairs,  the  Richmond  Times  Dispatch 
noted  that,  "the  logical  conclusion  is  that 
students  are  not  going  to  learn  basic 
academic  skills  if  they  are  permitted  to 
duck  the  tough,  demanding  courses  in 
which  such  skills  are  taught.  One  partic- 
ularly startling  statistic;  From  1970  to 
1973,  students  taking  remedial  m.ath  in- 
creased by  mor-"  than  80  percent,  while 
students  taking  general  math  decreased 
15  percent." 

Tlie  kind  of  "freedom"  for  students 
which  has  been  brought  about  in  recent 
years,  the  Times  Dispatch  points  out. 
"could  result  in  a  nation  populated  by 
illiterates    and    ignoramuses,    a    nation 
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that  could  lose  its  most  precious  free- 
doms by  default." 

The  answer  to  our  educational  prob- 
lems IS  not  .more  Federal  aid,  not  higher 
teacher  salaries,  not  more  extravagant 
buildings  and  facilities.  We  have  had  all 
of  these  tilings  in  recent  years  and  they 
have  gone  hand  m  hand  with  our  declin- 
ing standards.  "What  we  need,  instead,  is 
a  return  to  basics  and  a  return  to  stand- 
ards. 

I  wish  to  share  with  my  colleagues  the 
editorial,  "The  Ba-^^ics,"  as  it  appeared  m 
the  Richmond  Times  DL^patch  of  April 
5.  1976.  and  insert  it  int<}  the  Record  at 
this  time : 

The  Basics  .  .  . 

The  title  ol  the  study  Is  "Achievement  Test 
Score  Decline:  Do  We  Need  to  Worry?"  and 
the  answer  is  yes.  we  do. 

Sponsored  by  CEMREL.  Inc.,  a  national 
educational  laboratorj-  In  Chicaeo,  the  160- 
paee  study  determlised  that  the  decline  In 
student  knowledge  and  academic  skill?,  as 
t.-acked  by  a  variety  oi  standardized  t*5t.£.  is 
real  It  is  not  the  result  of  quirks  in  the  tests, 
or  Intrinsic  flaws  in  the  testing  process  Those 
who  insist  conifortlngly,  that  no  one  should 
worry,  "the  kids  are  smarter  than  ever  "  are 
wrong.  We  ought  to  be  concerned  we  ought 
to  be  alarmed,  about  the  sag  in  skills  that  are 
essential  to  civilized  society. 

Ti'.rough  the  194-Os.  the  19oOs.  and  up  to 
t.he  mld-l&60s,  achievement  t-est  scores  stead- 
ily Increased,  noted  the  report's  authors, 
after  analyzing  dat.a  from  nine  major  tests. 
Including  the  Scholastic  Aptitude  Test.  Amer- 
ican College  Testing  Program  and  the  Iowa 
Tests  of  Educational  Development.  Btit  since 
about  1965.  scores  in  many  subject  areas — 
English,  writing,  literature,  vocabulary,  read- 
ing, social  studies,  mathematics,  aid  natural 
sciences — have  been  dropping  The  declines 
are  more  dramatic  In  recent  vear.-  and  most 
evident  for  higher  grades  They  are  especially 
pronounced  in  \erbai  test.s.  but  hold  for 
ne.irly  all  tested  areas." 

The  b!2  question  is  '"Why^"  Authors  Anne- 
gret Harnischfeger  and  I>avld  E  'Wiley  say 
there's  no  sole  cau.se,  but  they  do  pinpoint 
one  major  factor:  changes  In  the  school  cur- 
riculum 

Declines  in  ach:eve.ment  scores,  they  fo'und, 
paralleled  closely  decline.-  in  enrollment  for 
basic  a.-ademic  subjert;;  Ei.rollmer,t  in  regu- 
lar high  school  English  courses  ha.^  decl.ned 
m.ore  than  that  of  any  other  subject  fll  per 
cent  In  one  two-year  period  '  and  English 
test  scores  have  correspondingly  tAken  the 
greatest  plunge.  Mathematics  is  ne.xt  in  de- 
cline of  both  eiirollment  and  achievement. 
followed  by  the  natural  .sciences 

Not  only  are  secondary  stucent.s  taking 
fewer  coursee  in  general  English  and  math, 
but  they  are  signing  up  for  typical  college- 
preparatory  courses  such  a.s  algebra,  foreign 
languages  and  physics  in  decreasing  numbers. 
Also,  fewer  are  taking  courses  m  United 
States  and  state  history,  although  world  his- 
tory's popularity  hasn't  diminished 

The  logical  conclusion  Is  that  students  are 
not  going  to  learn  basic  academic  skills  if 
they  are  permitted  to  duck  the  tough,  de- 
manding courses  In  which  such  skills  are 
tAiif:ht  On:>  particularly  arresting  statistic: 
Prom  1970  to  1973,  students  taking  rem.edlal 
math  Increased  by  more  than  8C'  per  cent. 
while  students  taking  general  math  decreased 
15  per  cent. 

The  academic  nose-dive  dates  to  the  mid- 
1960s;  not  colncldentally,  those  ■were  the 
giddy  days  when  schools  around  the  nation 
were  capitulating  to  Juvenile  demands  for 
student  "freedom."  That  kind  of  freedom.  It 
appears,  could  result  In  a  nation  populated 
by  Illiterates  and  ignoramuses,  a  nation  that 
could  lc>se  its  most  precious  Ireedoms  by  de- 
fault. Schools  and  colleges  ought  not  hesitate 
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in  requiring  studenta  to  take  such  esBentUl* 
H.S  Kngllsh,  math,  history,  foreign  language 
and  science  and  In  allowing  selection  of  "elec- 
Uves"  only  after  foundation  requirement* 
have  been  satisfied 

The  report  cited  in  this  editorial  would 
make  good  background  for  groups  Interested 
m  restoring  high  standards  to  public  educa- 
tion. It  Is  available  free  from  CEMREL.  875 
N.  Michigan  Ave..  Chicago,  111..  <J0611. 


MONITORING  THE  HELSINKI 
ACCORn 


HON.  MllLICENT  FENWICK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  May  17.  1976 

Mrs.  FENWICK.  Mr  Speaker.  It  was  9 
months  ago  that  a  delegation  of  House 
Members  visited  the  Soviet  Union  and 
Romania.  You  led  that  delegation  and 
I  am  sure  you  know  what  it  meant  to  all 
of  us  to  work  under  your  leadership  and 
to  have  you  as  our  spokesman. 

The  trip  made  a  lasting  impression  on 
most  of  us  who  realized,  after  talking  for 
many  hours  with  dissidents  and  Soviet 
citizens  wanting  to  emigrate,  that  the 
hopes  of  these  people  had  been  pinned 
to  the  implementation  of  the  Helsinki 
Accord  which  had  been  signed  just  before 
our  arrival. 

Congressman  Yates  and  I  cochalred  an 
ad  hoc  committee  which  met  with  dis- 
sidents and  refuseniks  and  with  Jews. 
Christians  and  agnostics.  Through  all  of 
our  conversations,  the  one  consistent 
thread  was  that  the  West  must  not  forget 
the  third  "basket"  of  Helsinki  Accord, 
which  addres.sps  itself  to  human  rights. 
We  also  pursued  this  theme  with  Soviet 
officials,  including  Secretary  Brezhnev, 
whom  we  met  at  Yalta  on  August  14. 

When  Congress  reconvened  in  Sep- 
tember. I  Introduced  H  R.  9466.  which 
was  later  Introduced  in  the  Senate  as  S. 
2679.  believing  that  it  was  essential  to 
Involve  Congress  in  the  moojitoring  of 
the  Accord.  There  will  be  no  t>thcr  such 
mechanism  until  the  autumii  of  1977. 
when  an  international  commHtee  meets 
to  establish  a  foim  for  such  monitorin"?. 
We  must  follow  through  on  the  agree- 
ments we  have  signed.  As  President  Ford 
said  in  HeLsinkl,  history  willl  judge  the 
effectiveness  of  the  confereiipe  "not  by 
the  promises  we  make,  but  tne  promists 
we  keep."  | 

The  monitorhr;  commis.iion  would 
embody  those  principles  whldfa.  abovo  all 
others,  have  distinguished  tWis  Nation: 
our  respect  for  human  dignity  and  for 
the  rifht  of  dissent;  the  importance  of 
the  individual;  and  the  freedom  to  pur- 
sue one's  own  beliefs.  I  feel  strongly  that 
we  should  emphasize  these  viilues  in  our 
International  relations.  Mr.  Speaker. 
ITiis  is  what  America  does  l)est:  recog- 
nizing that  we  are  one  huftian  family, 
across  any  barriers  of  distance  or  dis- 
sent. 

The  establishment  of  thlsf  commission 
by  the  Congress  would  be  a.=slep  In  that 
direction  and  would  indicate  to  the  world 
that  the  United  States  wilL=  continue  its 
dedication  to  human  rightat 

Mr  Speaker,  in  the  8  moriths  since  the 
first  Helsinki  Commission  bill  was  intro- 
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duced,  I  have  observed  with  great  Inter- 
est the  lack  of  enthusiasm  on  the  part  of 
Soviet  and  Eastern  European  officials  in 
implementation  of  the  third  basket  of  the 
Accord. 

Just  last  week,  for  example,  nine  Soviet 
dissidents  announced  formation  of  a 
group  to  monitor  human  rights  viola- 
tions in  the  Soviet  Union.  This  public 
group  to  assist  the  fulfillment  of  the 
Helsinki  Accord  in  the  USSR.  Is  led  by 
the  renowned  scientist  Yuri  Orlov  and 
the  distinguished  sinologist  Dr.  Vitaly 
Rubin  It  intends  to  monitor  violations  to 
Helsinki  Accord  signalorj-  countries 

As  is  so  often  the  case,  this  attempt  to 
hold  the  USSR,  to  its  International 
commitments  has  been  attacked  by 
articles  in  the  Soviet  newspapers.  Yes- 
terday's New  York  Times  reported  from 
Moscow  that  Sovjet  authorities  have  al- 
ready moved  against  this  group.  Yuri 
Orlov.  for  example,  was  picked  up  on 
Saturday  and  Interrogated  for  an  hour. 
The  harassment  was  further  Intensified 
when  Tass  news  agency  noted.  In  an 
unusual  step,  that  Mr.  Orlov  has  been 
"officially  warned  of  the  inadmlssabilUy 
of  hi.s  antllaw  actions." 

Mr  Speaker.  I  have  received  evidence 
from  manv  individuals  in  the  past  8 
months  that  this  type  of  harassment  Is 
far  from  unusual.  I  have  dozens  of 
ca-ses  which  are  clear  violations  of  the 
Helsinki  Accord. 

The  Commission  will  help  the  State 
Department  to  speak  forcefully  for  these 
people  in  all  the  coimtrles  which  are 
parties  to  the  accord  It  will  also 
strengthen  European  efforts  at  monitor- 
ing compliance  There  are  many  non- 
governmental groups  which  arc  already 
active  In  Europe.  I  would  hke  to  mertion 
a  few  of  them  because  it  is  this  concerted 
mobilization  of  world  opinion  that  Is 
our  best  faope  for  realizing  the  promises 
made  at  HcL-^inki.  Some  of  the  European 
groups  concerned  with  compliance  are: 

1.  The  East-West  In.stltute.  Van  Stolkweg 
10.  Tlie  Hague.  Netherlands. 

2.  Association  Europ^ene  Pour  Une  Vrale 
Detente.  19  Rue  Monsieur  75007  Paris. 
France. 

3.  North  Atlantic  Assembly,  3  Place  Petit 
Samlom.  Brussels  1000.  Belgium. 

4.  World  Council  of  Churches.  120  Bout* 
de  Fernay.  Geneva.  Switzerland. 

5.  Committee  on  the  Helsinki  Arreement, 
Council  of  Europe,  Strasbourg.  Prance. 

6  Institute  of  Jewish  AfTalrs.  London. 
England. 

7.  Europewi  Cooperation  Rei'earch  Group. 
36  Bow  Street    London  WC2R  7AU.  U.K. 

Mr.  Speaker,  In  conclu.slon.  I  would 
like  to  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  this 
measure  which  has  be«>n  supijorted  by 
such  diverse  groups  as  tlae  National 
Conference  on  Soviet  Jewry,  tlie  Feder- 
ation of  American  Scientists,  the  Na- 
tional Confederation  of  Amerir.in  Ethnic 
Groups,  the  Episcopal  Diocese  of  Wash- 
ington, the  Association  of  American 
Publishers  and  the  Veterans  of  Foreign 
Wars.  The  bill  has  also  received  wide 
.support  in  the  House,  where  it  now  has 
96  cosponsors  of  both  political  parties 
and  from  all  regions  of  the  country. 

In  closinc,  I  would  like  to  pay  tribute 
to  the  chairman  of  the  subcommittee. 
Representative  Dante  Fascell,  and  the 
chairman  of  the  International  Relations 
Committee.       Representative      Thom«s 
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Morgan.  Without  their  leadership  and 
concern,  and  that  of  ranking  n.oniber.s, 
Repre.<^entative  Broomfield  hi.>1  R<prt>- 
.senutive  Winn,  and  the  help  of  llie  com- 
mittee members,  this  legislation  might 
never  have  seen  the  light  of  day. 

The  articles  follow: 

[From  New   York  Times.  May  16.   1978) 
SovnCT    DissiDKNT    Wabnkd   on    Rights    Unft 

Moscow.  May  15. — Soviet  authorities  today 
began  cracking  down  on  a  dissident  watch- 
dog group  formed  three  days  ago  to  monitor 
the  Soviet  Union's  compliance  with  the  hu- 
man rights  provisions  of  the  Helsinki  dec- 
laration. 

Yuri  Orlov.  the  leader  of  the  group,  was 
picked  up  by  three  plalnclothesmen  and 
driven  off  for  questioning  as  he  walked  along 
a  street  In  southwest  Moscow  with  another 
group  member.  Mikhail  Bernshtam.  Mr.  Orlov, 
a  physicist  unemployed  because  of  his  dis- 
sident activities,  was  released  after  an  hour 
of  Interrogation. 

WARNINGS    ABE    EXPLAINED 

Within  a  few  hours,  the  official  press  agency 
Taaa  took  the  unusual  step  of  confirming 
that  Mr.  Orlov  had  been  picked  up  by  the 
police  and  had  been  "ofnclally  warned  of 
the  InadmlsslbUlty  of  his  antllaw  actions" 
m  connection  wltli  the  new  group 

Tass,  which  rarely  acknowledges  dis- 
sident activities,  said  the  warnings  were 
Intended  "to  cut  short  Orlov's  provocative 
activity  as  well  as  to  prevent  the  perpetra- 
tion by  Orlov  and  persons  connected  with 
him  of  actions  punishable  by  law." 

The  speed  of  the  reaction  by  the  au- 
thorities underscores  the  Soviet  Union's  con- 
tinuing scnaltlvlty  on  the  human  rights 
Issue,  particularly  following  criticism  In  the 
West  that  It  ha.s  not  lived  up  the  minimum 
standards  set  on  humanitarian  Issues  by  the 
25-state  European  Security  Conference, 
which  w^ound  up  last  summer  at  Helsinki. 

The  Kremlin  has  de.nounced  Western  ef- 
forts to  monitor  Soviet  compliance  as  Inter- 
ference m  Soviet  Internal  affairs  It  has  also 
responded  by  accusing  the  We.st  In  turn  of 
violating  the  human  rights  of  Us  citizens. 

However,  the  prospect  of  hr^vlng  Soviet 
citizens,  even  dl-s-sldent.?.  watching  Its  actions 
In  a  formal  manner  poses  a  more  awkward 
problem  for  Moscow.  Today's  Incident  sug- 
!?ested  that  the  authorities  pWnned  to  head 
0.7  siich  a  threat  by  treating  It  purely  as 
antl-Sovlet  activity,  which  Is  a  criminal  of- 
fense under  Soviet  law. 

Mr.  Orlov  told  reporters  after  his  release 
that  the  security  officers  had  called  the  new 
group  Illegal  and  warned  that  legal  action 
would  be  bought  If  Its  activities  continued. 

DISCRETING   MOVE  SEEN 

Tass  asserted  that  "It  is  difficult  to  qualify 
Orlov's  actions  in  any  other  way  than  an 
attempt  to  question  In  the  eyes  of  the  In- 
ternational public  the  sincerity  of  the  Soviet 
Unlon'fi  efTort*  to  iindevlntlnK'ly  Imnlement 
the  International  obligations  it  assumed." 
It  added  that  the  group's  formation  coxild 
also  be  "another  provocation"  to  undermine 
detente. 

There  are  nine  founding  members  of  the 
new  dissident  committee,  which  calls  itself 
the  "Public  Group  To  Promote  the  Pulflll- 
ment  of  the  Helsinki  Accords  In  tlie  USSR  " 

The  other  members  are  AJeksandr  Gins- 
berg, a  friend  of  the  writer  Aleksandr  Solz- 
henltsyn;  Aleksandr  Korchak.  Vitaly  Rubin 
and  LyudmUa  Alekseyeva. 

Mr.  Sakharov  himself  has  not  Joined  but 
Is  believed  to  be  a  supporter  of  the  group. 
It  wa.s  he  who  Informed  Western  reporters 
after  Mr    Orlov  was  picked  up  today. 

In  It.s  statement  several  days  ago.  the  new 
proup  said  It  would  compile  Instances  of 
human  rlghta  violations  and  pass  them  on 
to  the  governments  and  citizens  of  other 
countries. 
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I  From  the  Nex  York  Times.  May  14,  1976] 

Ni.NE  RUS.S1AN  Dissidents  Unite  to  MoNrroR 

Rights 

Moscow.  May  13 —Nine  Soviet  dissidents 
today  annouuced  formation  of  a  proup  to 
m  mltor  Soviet,  compliance  with  the  Hel- 
sinki declaration  signed  last  year  and  to  re- 
purt  human  rights  vlolatlon.s  to  ether  coun- 
t!ie.s  that  Bl^■ned   that  document. 

The  organlzatK.n,  named  the  Public  Group 
to  Aiislst  the  Fxilflllment  of  the  Helsinki  Ac- 
t..rd.s  m  the  US.S.R  ,  said  In  a  statement 
!•.  was  concerned  with  sections  laying  down 
bfvslc  freedoms  of  conscience,  religion  and 
belief  and  thcxse  providing  for  greater  human 
contact-;  and  exchfinges  of  Information  and 
r\ilture 

Ihe  crovip  L-^  led  by  Yuri  Orlov  a  scientist, 
and  includes  Yf  .ena  Sakharov.  the  wife  of 
,-\;.drel  D  Sakharov,  the  Nobel  Peace  Prize 
winner,  .'Llek.sandr  Olnzburp.  Anatoly  Mar- 
ci.enko  wnd  Pyortr  Cirlgorenko, 

Dr.  Sakhnrov  If  not  a  member  '-i  the  proup, 
but  he  told  Wet-'.ern  correspondents  that  he 
Fupport<>d  Us  {  lanncd  activities. 

The  Hi-l.'-lnkl  declaration  was  signed  last 
August  by  the  Soviet  Union  and  32  other 
}:;iropean  states,  along  with  the  United  States 
and  Canada. 

The  statement  by  the  dissident  trroup  said 
It  would  accept  written  complaints  by  So- 
viet citizens  about  violation  of  the  accords 
a.lectlng  them  personally,  and  would  pass 
on  the  complaints  In  summarized  frrm  to 
heads  of  governments  end  the  public  >  f  <  rher 
countries  that  signed  the  H.lslnkl  declara- 
tion. 

It  will  also  try  to  collect  information  and 
In  "special  cases  cf  Inhumanity"  will  appeal 
to  foreign  governments  U)  form  Interna!  Icnal 
committees  to  try  to  verify  Information. 
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yourselves  I  urge  you  all  to  press  actively 
oii  whatever  levels  are  available  to  you  lor 
a  wider  recognition  of  our  obligation  to  pro- 
test violations  of  human  rights  wherever 
they  occur.  More  important,  the  proreste 
must  have  more  teeth  than  the  expressions 
of  oSlclal  dismay  •  which  presently  consti- 
tute Che  lion's  share  of  U.S.  human  rights 
policy  The  influence  of  our  goverrunent  is 
much  more  far-re^chlng  than  such  feeble 
Indications  of  concern,  and  snould  be 
broui-'ht  to  bea-  n-hen  possible. 

In  Iran  the  .situation  Is  particularly  grim. 
Between  forlv  and  one  hundred  thou.sand 
people  languish  in  Jail  for  political  of- 
fen^p=,  hv:ndreds  and  perhaps  thousands 
have  died  from  torture  and  execution,  and 
the  arbitrary  and  typically  ruthless  power 
of  the  Saah  contlnties  to  be  employed  with- 
out restrain;'  No  government  resorting  to 
such   extremes   has  a   c^alm   on   our  respect, 

I  extend  my  full  support  to  this  as.semb]y 
cf  the  .Joint  Session  of  .\merlcan  Commu- 
nities to  S;ipport  Political  Prisoners  in  Iran 
I  hope  this  can  be  one  of  many  steps  to- 
ward a  heightened  awareness  of  the  grue- 
some human  rights  situation  In  Iran  ana 
around  the  world. 
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ADMINISTRATION  PROPOSAL  ON 
ADDITION .A.L  I,'RANIT-1>v1  ENRICH- 
MENT' FACILITIES  .ALLOWS  EX- 
CESS COSTS  AND  RISKS  TO  GOV- 
ERNT^ENT— ANT)  RICH  REWARDS 
TO  PRIVATE  UTTLITIES 


UNEMPLOYMENT  IN  CONSTRUCTION 
IN'DUSTRY 


REPRESSION  IN  IRAN 

HON.  MICHAEL  HARRINGTON 

<  iF    MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT.^TIVES 

Monday,  May  17,  1976 

Mr.  HARRINGTON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
recently  sent  a  statement  of  .support  to 
a  coalition  of  student  and  citizen  group.s 
in  Baltimore  who  are  attempting  to  rai.se 
public  awareness  and  concern  over  the 
great  number  of  political  prisoners  in 
Iran.  I  am  inserting  that  statement  m 
the  Record  at  this  point  for  the  atten- 
tion of  my  colleagues.  It  is  regrettable 
indeed  that  so  little  international  atten- 
tion has  been  focused  on  this  situation 
in  comparison  with  the  cases  of,  say, 
Chile  and  Brazil,  where  human  rights 
violatioas  are  certuinly  .serious  but  prob- 
ably not  as  widespread  as  those  under 
the  Shah. 

The  statement  follows : 

Statement  by  Congressman  Michael  Har- 
rington FOR  the  Joint  Sess:on  of  Ameri- 
can CoMMDNiTiEb  TO  Support  PoLmcAL 
Prisoners  in  Iran 

I  am  sorry  that  I  am  unable  to  deliver  this 
message  of  support  In  person,  because  I  be- 
lieve the  advancement  of  human  rights  1=  a 
crucial  Issue  facing  the  world  today.  Accounts 
of  torture  and  brutality  by  agents  cf  auto- 
cratic governments  may  seem  far  away  to 
those  of  us  In  the  United  St:ites,  but  the  hor- 
ror of  the  situation  Is  all  too  real  for  those 
Involved,  Our  detachment  from  the  situation 
and  the  lack  of  Immediate  material  Involve- 
ment make  this  an  Issue  of  conscience,  one 
which  will  only  come  to  prominence  through 
the    efforts    and    dedication    of    people    like 


HON.  WILLIAM  LEHMAN 

OF    FLORIDA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESEN-TATIVES 
Monday,  Mav  17.  1976 

Mr,  LEHMAN,  Mr.  Speaker,  in,  the  Na- 
tion recovens  from  the  recent  recession, 
it  is  easy  to  lose  sight  of  certain  sectors 
of  the  economy  where  unemplovTnent  is 
still  a  ma.ior  problem  Tlie  construction 
industry  in  south  Florida  is  just  one  ex- 
ample. 

From  the  standpoint  of  the  unem- 
ployed, there  is  still  a  deprp.s.sion.  One 
person  who  is  still  feeling  the  effects  of 
the  depressed  state  of  the  construction 
indu.str\-  is  Mr.  Pat  Byrd  of  Opa  Locka. 
Fla,  Besides  being  unemployed,  Mr,  Byrd 
finds  himself  faced  with  the  prospect  of 
losing  his  home  because  he  is  no  longer 
able  to  make  the  mortgage  payments  on 
time.  The  following  is  a  letter  Mr,  Byrd 
recently  sent  to  Secret.iry  Cr-.rla  Hills.  It 
is  a  simple  but  eloquent  plea  for  help,  I 
am  .sure  he  is  not  alone  in  his  predica- 
ment, and  I  urge  HUD  to  use  the  power 
it  has  to  provide  emergency  relief  to  those 
for  whom  the  recession  is  still  a  reality. 

The  letter  follows : 

Apru.  22,  1976. 
Ms.  Carla  Hn-LS. 

Secretary,  HUD,  HUD  Building,  451  7th  Street 
S.W.,  Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Ms,  Hills:  My  name  Is  Patrick  Byrd. 
I  reside  at  351  Bahman  Avenue.  Opa  Locka. 
Florida.  I  am  a  Carpenter  who  has  been  un- 
employed for  the  last  fouiteen  (14)  months. 

It  is  my  understanding  that  Congress 
passed  an  Act  that  would  assist  me.  and 
others  in  the  event  of  Mortgage  foreclosure 
on  my  home. 

The  Mortgage  Company  Is  now  In  the  proc- 
ess of  foreclosing, 

I  request  your  assistance  In  the  Implement- 
ing of  this  Congressional  Act,  Your  coopera- 
tion Is  solicited  and  will  be  appreciated.  Your 
response  Is  vital  to  my  family  and  myself,  I 
look  forward  to  it. 
Sincerely, 

Patrick  Byrd, 
Opa  Locka,  Fla. 


HON.  JOE  L.  EVINS 

OF    TENNESSEE 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENT ATn'ES 

Monday.  May  17,  1976 

Mr,  FVTNS  of  Tennessee.  Mr  Speaker, 
an  editorial  published  recently  in  the 
Nashville  Tennessean  is  critical  of  a  pro- 
posal by  the  admini:  tration  to  allow 
private  owTiership  of  urani-om  enrich- 
ment plants  as  unwLse  and  ill-advised  in 
that  It  will  result  in  higher  electric  power 
prices  for  the  American  consumer  and 
further  concentrate  the  Nation's  energy- 
resources  in  the  hands  of  a  few  large 
companies. 

The  editorial  points  out  that  the  ad- 
ministration's proposal  pro^•ides  for  a 
Federal  guarantee  of  $8  billion  to  offset 
any  private  losses, 

'•What  is  being  proposed,"  according 
to  a  scientist  quoted  m  the  editorial,  "is 
a  rather  lopsided  parti'.ership  between 
the  public  and  private  sectors,  in  which 
the  risks  are  public  and  the  rewards  are 
private." 

Further,  the  editorial  quotes  a  report 
by  the  General  Accountine  Office  as  de- 
scribing the  administrations  proposal 
as  "excessively  generous." 

Because  of  the  interest  of  my  col- 
leagua'i  and  the  American  people  in  this 
vital  and  important  matter.  I  place  a 
copy  of  the  editorial  in  the  Record,  here- 
with. 

The  editorial  follows: 

Nuclear   FltL  Proposal   Gh-es   Away 
Too  Much 

The  Ford  administration's  proposal  to  let 
private  Indu.'try  '.n  on  the  government's 
uranium  enrichment  monopoly  is  coming 
under  Increasing  scrutiry  and  with  gocxl  rea- 
son. 

Last  summer  the  adniln'.strat'.on  made  Its 
proposal  m  the  form  cl  the  Nuclear  Fuel  As- 
,'^urance  Act  atter  it  was  deterni^':ed  that  the 
^government's  three  enrichment  plants  would 
be  unable  to  meet  the  grow.ng  demand  for 
nuclear  plar.t  fuel. 

Accordme  to  a  government  study,  there  is 
the  possibili'y  '1  a  shcrlace  of  nuclear  fr.el 
bv  the  mid-'.980s  unless  steps  are  taken  to 
Increase  production  capacity  In  the  near 
future.  To  me?t  .■^uch  a  shortage,  two  alter- 
natives were  put  forth:  Have  the  govern- 
ment expand  one  of  Its  three  existing  en- 
richment plants  or  allow  private  Industry  to 
build  a  new  one. 

At  present,  private  companies  operate  the 
government's  plants  under  contract,  and 
it  was  widely  expected  that  If  private  in- 
dustry were  allowed  to  own  and  operate  en- 
rlchnient  plants,  some  of  these  contracted 
companies  would  be  among  the  first  to  enter 

the  field.  ^ 

Indeed,  one  of  the  partners  Goodyear  ..re 
and  Rubber  Co..  In  Uranium  Enrichment 
Associate^,  opera '.es  thJ  Fr%ernment'E  enrich- 
ment plant  at  Portsmouth.  Ohio  UEA.  whose 
other  partners  are  the  Bcrhtel  Corp.  and  the 
Wi'.Uams  Companies  has  proposed  building 
a  $3-5  billion  enrichment  plant  at  Dothan. 
Ala  ,  U  the  administration's  bill  passes  Con- 
gress. 

Among  the  key  provisions  of  the  Nuclear 
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Fuel  As8uranc«  Act  are  a  federal  guaran- 
t<«(»  f  tS  billion  to  cover  private  industry 
losflps  i:  they  occur  and  are  beyond  Industry's 
control,  a  presidential  pledge  that  fuel  orders 
placed  with  the  private  producers  by  either 
domestic  or  foreign  conaumers  will  be  hon- 
ored «ven  If  the  government  must  provide 
It  out  of  federal  stockpiles:  and  permission 
for  foreign  Interests  to  invest  la  tlie  private 
ventures  provided  65%  voting  ownership 
remains  In  US  handa. 

Until  the  administration  wrote  ft  bill  with 
such  favorable  terms  for  private  industry, 
companies  such  as  UEA  were  playing  It  coy. 
Afterwards,  their  reluctance  vanished — and 
with  good  reason.  The  administration's  bill 
la  adequately  described  by  Dr.  Barry  Com- 
moner, a  scientist  who  oppoeas  nuclear 
power  In  general  "What  Is  being  proposed 
'..I  a  rather  lopsided  partnership  between  the 
public  and  private  sectors.  In  which  the  rlska 
arc  public  and  the  rewards  private." 

A  Bechtel  spokesman  admitted  that  the 
UEA  consortium  would  probably  gross  1300 
million  annually  when  Its  plant  went  Into 
operation.  Federal  officials  estimate  that  by 
the  end  of  the  century  the  enrichment  of 
uranium  for  use  In  nuclear  power  plants 
would  be  a  89  billion  a  year  business 

The  spokesman  tried  to  compare  the  gov- 
ernment's largesse  to  the  Federal  Deposit 
Insurance  Corp.  "The  consortium  la  buying 
technology  and  service  from  the  government, 
we  are  simply  asking  that  the  government 
guarantees  that  It  wor'^.i,"  the  Bechtel  official 
said. 

However,  the  General  Accounting  Office, 
which  studied  the  proposal  for  Congress  last 
fall,  characterized  the  Ford  bill  as  "exces- 
sively generous."  The  report  concluded"  "Tta 
(the  administration  proposal)  fundamental 
shortcoming  is  that  It  shifts  most  of  the 
risks  during  construction  ...  to  the  govern- 
ment." According  to  the  OAO,  It  would  be 
more  In  the  public  Interest  for  the  govern- 
ment to  continue  Its  dominant  role  by  set- 
ting up  a  corporation  that  could  borrow  pub- 
lic funds  to  construct  new  enrichment  plants. 

During  congressional  hearings  on  the  Nu- 
clear Fuel  Assurance  Act.  administration  of- 
ficials have  argued  that  If  the  government 
continues  Its  monopoly.  It  w'.U  cost  the  tax- 
payers some  $2.8  billion.  Mr.  Jerome  Komes, 
board  chairman  of  UEA,  told  tbe  congress- 
men that  the  Dothan  plant  woeld  not  cxvst 
the  taxpayers  a  cent — If  It  succeeded. 

And,  of  course,  the  bill  admittedly  will 
cost  the  taxpayers  a  very  pretty  penny  U  it 
doesn't  succeed. 

Moreover,  an  Investigation  by  the  Associ- 
ated Press  Indicates  that  even  a  successful 
UFA  venture  will  cost  the  American  taxpay- 
ers directly  and  Indirectly.  Jarvls  L  Schwen- 
npfien,  head  of  a  government  task  force  re- 
viewing the  UFA  proposal,  told  AP  that  the 
sulmlnl.stratlon'8  claim  of  a  ja.S  billion  saving 
Is  exaggerated 

Mr  Schwennesen  .said  that,  according  to 
the  UEA  proposal,  the  government  would 
have  to  buy  $1  billion  worth  of  enriched 
uranium  from  UEA  and  stockpile  It  to  help 
get  the  private  plant  started.  In  other  words, 
the  government  will  not  spend  $2  8  billion  to 
increase  Its  capacity  and  to  provide  relatively 
low-cost  uranium  to  nuclear  power  plants, 
but  It  may  be  forced  to  lay  oat  $1  billion 
to  subsidize  UEA's  proflts. 

Moreover,  the  nuclear  fuel  produced  by 
private  Indu.stry  would  be  more  costly  than 
that  now  provided  by  the  government.  To 
collect  Its  overhead  and  make  its  proposed 
profit  niarpln  of  15<%.  UEA  estimates  that 
It  would  pcll  enriched  uranium  at  *85  per 
unit,  compared  to  the  government's  present 
average  price  of  154  per  unit 

As  Mr.  Schwennesen  explained  It  to  AP, 
the  government  would,  most  likely,  then  be 
forcer!  to  raise  Its  price  so  that  customers 
would  buy  from  UEA.  All  of  this  financial 
Juggling,  according  to  AP  calculations,  would 
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raise  nuclear  fuel  costs  some  $700  million 
a  year — and  the  consumers  would  end  up 
paying  it. 

That   $700   million    figure   might   even    be 
conservative.  Mr.  Komes  told   the  congroes- 
men.   "We  are   going  to  have  difficulty   .   . 
with  our  investors  .      .  In  keeping  as  low  as 
that  IS^"  rate  of  return 

Congress  can  resolve  that  difficulty  very 
easily — by  rejecting  the  Ford  administration 
proposal  and  maintaining  the  government's 
monopoly  on  enrichment  of  uranium. 
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PERSPECTIVE    ON    KENNEDY 
ASSASSIN.^TION 


HON.  DEL  CLAWSON 

OF    CALrFOR-.  ;a 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATTVES 

Monday.  May  17.  1976 

Mr.  DEL  CLAWSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  per- 
spective, both  historical  and  logical,  is 
an  element  which  appears  to  be  needed 
In  much  of  the  current  controversy  over 
the  Warren  Commission  report  on  the 
assassination  of  President  Kennedy.  An 
editorial  in  the  Washington  Star  for 
Sunday.  May  16,  I  believe  supplies  some 
of  that  necessary  element.  At  this  point 
in  the  Congressional  Record,  therefore. 
I  commend  the  editorial  to  the  attention 
of  my  colleatrues : 

The  Will  To  DotrsT 

The  first  serious  look  at  the  shortcomings 
of  the  Warren  Commission  report  on  Presi- 
dent Kennedy's  assassination  came  In  Ed- 
ward J  Epstein's  interesting  book  Inquest, 
which  began  as  a  master's  thesis  at  Harvard: 
and  the  poking  and  prodding  by  various 
hands — from  televLslon  networks  to  law  pro- 
fessors skilled  In  the  rules  of  evidence — 
has  gone  on  ever  since. 

To  what  effect''  In  our  view,  none  of  these 
studies  has  shaken,  and  several  tend  to  con- 
firm, the  original  conclusion  of  the  Warren 
panel  that  Lee  H  Oswald,  acting  alone  sbnt 
the  President  from  the  Dallas  textbook  de- 
pository. Often  assailed,  by  cranks  and  con- 
spiracy theorists  as  well  as  by  the  Ingenuity 
of  scholars,  that  theory  has  stood. 

Now  we  have  a  suggestion  from  a  sub- 
committee of  the  Senate  Select  Committee 
on  Intelligence — Sens  Can,'  Hart  and  Rich- 
ard Schwelker — that  yet  another  official  In- 
vestigation, this  time  by  the  Senate,  be 
undertaken. 

The  two  senators  base  their  recommenda- 
tion, reportedly,  on  new  Information  made 
available  to  the  Church  Committee  (though 
not  to  the  Warren  Commission)  about  plots 
on  the  life  of  Fidel  Castro. 

But  the  two  senators  do  not  agree  what 
questions  remain  open.  Senator  Hart  harbors 
"lingering  doubts" — not  that  Oswald  was 
actually  the  trigger  man  at  Dallas  but  about 
"the  question,  which  the  Warren  Commis- 
sion did  not  answer,  ■\^'hy?'  "  Senator 
Schwelker.  for  his  part,  has  more  substantive 
doubts  about  the  Warren  Conamlsslon's  basic 
conclusions  and  says  that  "six  months  on 
this  subcommittee  reinforce  and  strengthen 
those  doubts." 

This  senatorial  disparity  can  only  be  ex- 
plained, we  suppose.  In  one  of  two  ways: 
Either  the  two  senator.s  Interpret  the  same 
new  body  of  Information  differently,  or  Sena- 
tor Schwelker  has  seen  evidence  that  Sena- 
tor Hart  hasn't  seen.  The  latter  supposition 
seems  Improbable,  so  that  we  are  really  back 
to  a  familiar  problem  that  has  dogged  the 
Warren  Commission  report  all  along  As  the 
Commission  Initially  said,  you  can't  prove 
a  negative  to  a  certainty. 

If  this  Is  the  problem  that  bothers  Sena- 


tor Schwelker,  It  la  not  a  new  one,  and  It  la 
difficult  to  believe  that  stlU  another  official 
report  would  dispel  It 

In  fact,  you  can  make  a  good  c-:i-,e  that  the 
more  the  assassination  is  Investu-ated,  the 
more  entrenched  public  skeptlcl.sm  becomes 
The  two  senators  are  going  to  urite  a  report 
which  the  full  Church  Commltt^'C  will  then 
either  suppress  or  make  public  If  released, 
as  It  should  be.  that  report  may  reveal  how 
two  senators  can  start  from  the  same  infnr- 
matlon  and  reach  entirely  different  orders 
of  doubt.  But  we  8U8i>ect  that  the  net  effect 
of  the  exercise  will  be  to  emphasize,  again, 
that  with  a  limited  body  of  fact  different  In- 
vestigators VBlll  draw  different  Inferences 
from  It.  That  has  been  the  heart  of  the  mys- 
tery all  along. 

Some  of  us,  that  Is.  want  to  believe  the 
simplest  conclusion  consistent  with  the  glvei. 
evidence,  while  some  of  us  want  to  believe 
the  most  complex  conclusion  not  inconsis- 
tent with  It  Given  that  basic  difference  m 
hiunan  temperaments,  we'd  wager  that  there 
will  always  be  a  mystery  in  the  Kciinedv 
assa-sslnatton  for  those  who  want  to  find  it 
there,  regardless  of  the  depth  and  frequency 
of  the  Investigations  But  that  Is  not  to  say 
that  the  mystery  exists  Independently  of  the 
will  to  believe  in  it 
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PROJECT  ON  EQUAL  EDUCATION 
RIGHTS  SUTIVEY 

HON    .AUGUSTUS  F.  HAWKINS 

■  f    CALirOBNlA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  May  17.  1976 

Mr  HAWKINS  Mr.  Sneaker,  the 
Project  on  Equal  Education  Rights — 
PEER — of  the  National  Organization  for 
Women  Legal  Defense  and  Education 
Fund  r»v-fntly  published  the  results  of  a 
survey  it  conducted  of  State  depart- 
ments of  education.  The  results  show 
that  only  nine  State  education  depart- 
ments are  In  complete  compliance  with 
Federal  regulations  for  ending  sex  bias 
in  education.  The  regulations  were  is- 
sued last  June  by  the  Department  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  to  en- 
able affected  agencies  to  comply  with 
title  IX  of  the  Education  Amendments 
of  1972 

Public  attention  has  focused  chiefly  on 
the  impact  of  title  IX  on  schools  and  col- 
leges. However,  the  law  also  covers  State 
education  departments  which  have  a 
powerful  influence  on  public  education 
In  this  country  as  they  are  responsible 
for  overseeing  public  education  in  each 
State 

PEER'S  survey  was  designed  to  deter- 
mine the  extent  to  which  these  State 
agencies  carried  out  the  five  ba.slc  steps 
for  eliminating  sex  discrimination  as 
mandated  by  title  IX.  State  education 
departments  are  required  to  first,  offi- 
cially designate  a  coordinator  to  see  that 
the  activities  of  each  department  com- 
ply with  title  IX,  including  the  investi- 
gation of  sex  dLscrimtnation  complaints; 
second,  notify  all  employees,  students, 
and  any  other  affected  groups  of  the 
name,  address,  and  telephone  number 
of  tlie  coordinator;  third,  notify  all  em- 
ployees and  students  under  its  jurisdic- 
tion that  the  department  does  not  dis- 
criminate on  the  basis  of  sex,  and  infonn 
them  of  their  rights  under  title  IX.  Ini- 
tial notices  were  to  have  been  published 


by  October  1976,  fourth,  conduct  a  thor- 
oui?h  review — .self-evaluation — of  its  own 
]■>  )!icies  and  practices  to  determine  If 
.Niich  policies  comply  with  title  IX:  fifth, 
(■  •  tbll.sh  and  publLsh  grievance  proce- 
d  ;:f\s  for  resolving  .sex  discrimination 
<  iinplaint.';. 

Tlie  PEER  Mirypy  of  51  S'^ate  depart- 
n.c!it.s  of  education— including  the  Dis- 
tr.ct  of  Columbia- — revealed  that  80  per- 
cent of  the  suite  departments  of  educa- 
tion are  In  violation  of  at  least  one  of  the 
title  IX  repulations.  I  am  inserting  in 
tlv^  Record,  for  the  Information  of  my 
nlleagiirs.  the  result";  of  that  survey  and 
a  .opy  of  a  Wa.shington  Post  article  on 
Ij..-  PEER  survey: 

Probe  py   HFW   Asked  41    Statt:   Acknties 
AccrsED   or  Sex  Bias 
(By  Eric  Wentworthi 

Povirty-one  state  education  agencies  are 
v!  ilatlng  one  or  nirre  federal  requirements 
f  1-  ending  sex  bias,  a  women's  rights  group 
ch.nrjjed   yesterday. 

The    Project    en    Equal    Ediicatlon    Rights 
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iPEER)  of  the  National  Organization  for 
Women  Legal  Defense  and  Education  Fund 
Bald  the  agencies  had  failed  to  take  steps 
mandate  under  Title  IX  of  a  1972  educa- 
tion law 

PEER  called  on  the  Health.  Education,  and 
Welfare  Department  which  Issued  Title  IX 
rules  last  June,  to  Investigate  Its  charges 
and  pres.<:  the  agencies  to  comply. 

Among  vlolat-ors  PEER  said  It  found  In  a 
survey  thL^  spring  were  the  Maryland  and 
Virginia  departments  of  education  and  the 
District  of  Columbia  school  system. 

HEW's  Title  rx  rules  bar  sex  discrimina- 
tion In  a  wide  range  of  school,  college  and 
other  education  activities  from  student  fi- 
nancial aid  and  faculty  hiring  to  athletics. 

PEER  said  the  state  agencies  were  re- 
quired to  take  some  initial  steps  of  their 
own:  picking  staff  members  to  coordinate 
compliance  activities,  reviewing  depart- 
mental policies  and  procedures  and  remedy- 
ing any  problems,  proclaiming  nondiscrim- 
ination policies  and  notifying  employees  of 
their  rights,  and  establishing  grievance  pro- 
cedures to  handle  any  complaints. 

Hollv   Knox,   PEER   director,   said   the   re- 
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quirements  "sound  like  technicalities  "  But, 
she  added,  "when  state  officials  break  the 
law  ...  It  affects  students  and  teachers  In 
every  schoo;  district  In  the  state" 

When  state  agencies  fall  to  set  an  ex- 
ample by  getting  their  own  houses  in  order. 
Knox  said.  It  undercuts  their  efforts  to  help 
local  school  systems  comply  with  Title  EX 
requirements 

PEER  said  Its  survey  showed  that  Georgia. 
Indiana,  South  Dakota,  and  Vermont  had 
failed  to  take  any  of  the  required  first  steps. 

Locally.  It  fotind  that  Virginia  had  failed 
to  pick  a  staff  compliance  coordinator  and 
that  Maryland  and  the  D.C.  school  system 
had  failed  to  publicize  properly  their 
identity  or  how  they  could  be  contacted. 

PEER  said  none  of  the  three  had  ade- 
quately publicized  their  non -discrimination 
policies  by  Informing  every  employee  In 
writing,  but  observed  that  many  agencies 
appeared  confused  over  what  kind  of  notice 
was  required. 

It  said  Its  stirvey  also  disclosed  that 
neither  the  D.C  schools  nor  Virginia  had 
reviewed  their  own  pwllcles.  Maryland  had 
failed  to  establish  grievance  procedures. 
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I  See  the  regulation  implementing  title  I  x  o*  the  Education  Amendments  ol  1972  (45  Cf  R,  pt.  86). 
•  Funds  allocated  by  formula  tc  States  b>  ti^e  U.S.  Office  of  Education,  fiscal  year  1976 
Note:  Title  IX  Coordinator:  Slate  did  not  designate  an  emplcvee  to  coordinatp  its  owr  e'forts 
10  comply  »vith  title  IX.  Notice  of  Designation  State  did  not  nforn-,  affected  groui?  how  to  cD"ta:- 


coordinator.  Notice  of  Polio  State  did  not  noti'v  attertei  groups  that,  as  requirec  b)  title  iX 
i!  does  not  discriminate  on  the  basis  of  sex,  Selt-evaluabon  State  has  not  begur  to  review  its 
policies  ar.i  practices  to-  title  IX  violabons.  Grievance  procedure  Slate  has  nc  ttle  IX  complaint 
procedure. 


MT.SS  KARFN  IRENE  TRIPP  RE- 
CEIVE:S  red  CROSS  CERTXFICATE 
OF  MERIT 

HON.  PHILIP  E.  RUPPE 

or    MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENT.\  riA"F.S 

Monday,  May  17.  1976 

Mr.  RUPPE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Amer- 
ican National  Red  Cross  ha,s  recently 
brought  to  my  attention  a  heartening 
example  of  courageous  action  by  a  young 
American.  Miss  Karen  Irene  Tripp,  of 
Ttiwas  City,  Mich.,  has  been  named  to 
receive  tiie  Red  Cro.ss  Certificate  ol 
Merit  and  accompanying  pin.  for  ht^r 
(juu-k  work  in  saving  a  drowning  .■swim- 
mer. Thii  IS  the  highest  award  riven  by 
the  .\merican  Red  Cross  to  a  person  who 
saves  or  sustains  a  life  by  using  skills 
and  knowledge  learned  in  a   volunteer 


training  program  offered  by  the  Red 
Cross  in  first  aid,  small  craft  or  water 
.safety.  I  salute  Mis^  Tnpp  for  fast  action, 
and  would  like  to  bring  the  details  of 
tlTis  rescue  to  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues by  quoting  fiom  the  Red  Cross 
letter  which  was  sent  to  me: 

On  July  19.  1975,  Ml:-^s  Tripp,  trained  in 
Red  Cross  Ufesavlng.  heard  her  mother  say 
that  a  suimnicr  in  Tawas  Bay  u-a-s  calling  for 
help  from  about  500  feet  off  .shore.  Taking  a 
ring  buov  handed  to  her  by  her  mother. 
Miss  Tripp  swam  to  the  troubled  swimmer, 
shouting  encouragement  and  Instructions  to 
tread  water.  After  reaching  the  swimmer, 
she  towed  him  Into  shore  with  the  ring  buoy, 
-ontlnulnr  to  reassure  htm.  She  then  assist- 
ed others  In  treating  the  victim  for  shock  by 
wrapping  towels  around  his  bo-ly.  Within  an 
hour  Uie  victim  seemed  completely  recovered 
and  left  the  .scene.  Without  doubt,  the 
prompt,  unhesitating  action  of  Miss  Tripp 
saved  the  victim  from  drowning 


WOMAN  \-IP  S  EXPRESS  COMMIT- 
MENTS 


HON.  CLAIR  W,  BURGENER 

OF    CALIFOF.NL\ 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESE.VTATI\'ES 
Monday.  May  17.  1976 

Mr.  BURGENER,  Mr  Speaker,  the 
Women  Volunteers  in  Politics— VIP's— 
m  San  Diego  County,  Calif.,  have  written 
expressing  their  commitment  to  the  Dec- 
laration of  Independence,  the  Constitu- 
tion of  the  United  States,  and  the  Bill  of 
Rights  They  have  asked  that  I  insert 
this  letter  in  the  Recokd 

I  hope  that  my  colleagues  v>1ll  find 
their  expression  cf  commitment  to  the 
basic  documents  of  our  freedoms  of  in- 
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teri'sl  and   Include  the  letter  to  be  re- 
prlnt<^d  at  thl.s  point  In  the  Record: 

Women  V  IP's, 
La  Mfsa.  Calif..  May  14.  1976. 
OoagTCMBMUl  Ot.Al>  BtntGENYK,   i 
Momae  Oglee  Buildtng.  f 

Waahington,  DC. 

DcAS  Congressman  Burcentr:  In  this  Bl- 
rentennlftl  year  the  Women  V.I.P.'s  (Volun- 
teers !n  Pontics)  wish  to  shout  from  the 
rooftnps  and  publicly  acclaim  our  love  for 
and  our  dedication  to  those  three  great  docu- 
rneutfl.  the  Declaration  of  Independence, 
the  Constitution  and  the  BUI  of  Rights. 

No  other  Nation  In  the  world  has  the  Free- 
dom and  individual  Liberty  for  Its  people 
that  these  documents  give  to  ua.  Because,  as 
In  our  Pledge  of  Allegiance,  we  ore  One  Na- 
tion Under  Ood. 

So  let  those  small  groups  of  troublemak- 
ers who  wish  to  change  these  documents 
etlher  by  force  or  smooth-sounding  words. 
be  hereby  warned  that  the  Women  VJ.P.'s 
stand  ready  to  protect,  uphold  and  flght  for 
our  Declaration  of  Independence.  BUI  of 
Rights  and  the  Constitution. 

To  this  end  we  pledge  our  fortunes  our 
lives  and  our  sacred  honor. 

Approved  unanimously  at  our  May  13th 
1976  Meeting. 

Dorothea  K.  Benner, 
National  Legislation  Chairman. 
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stitute  and  the  Boston  Wool  Trade  As- 
sociation. 


May  7  7,  7.97'; 


BILL  TO  REMOVE  TARIFF  ON  WOOLS 
OP  46's  GRADES  AND  COARSER 


HON.  ALBERT  H.  QUIE 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  May  17.  1976 

Mr.  QUIE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  today  in- 
troducing for  my.self  and  Congressman 
Karth  legi.slatlon  to  remove  the  tariff  on 
wools  of  46's  grades  and  coarser.  These 
wools,  which  are  produced  only  in  mini- 
mal quantities,  if  at  all.  In  the  United 
States,  have  for  many  years  been  free  of 
duty  if  used  in  the  manufacture  of  car- 
pets, papermakers'  felts,  lumbermen's 
socks  and  some  other  products. 

This  bill  would  simply  extend  this 
same  treatment  to  all  other  products  In 
which  these  coarser  wools  can  be  used. 
It  is  my  belief  that  this  legislation  will 
increase  the  use  of  the  finer  wools  which 
are  produced  in  great  quantity  in  this 
country,  by  stimulating  the  manufacture 
of  products  in  which  the  finer  domestic 
and  coarser  foreign  wools  can  be  blended. 
Blankets  are  an  example. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  decline  in  the  use  of 
wool  in  this  country  in  recent  years  is  a 
cause  of  great  concern  and  I  am  delighted 
to  have  the  opportunity  to  make  what  I 
am  certain  will  be  a  contribution  to  stim- 
ulating usage  of  thLs  fiber. 

I  want  to  make  It  cleiir  that  this  legis- 
lation is  not  intended  to  establish  a  prec- 
edent for  removal  of  the  tariff  on  wools 
finer  than  46's.  the  sn-called  apparel- 
type  wools.  The  domestic  wool  produc- 
ing industry  needs  that  protection  pro- 
vided by  this  tariff  It  is  with  this  under- 
standing that  my  bill  has  the  endorse- 
ment of  the  National  Wool  Growers  As- 
sociation. It  is  also  supported  by  the 
American    Textile    Manufacturers    In- 


OIL  COMPANIES  SUPPORT 
DIVESTTTURE 


HON    ABNER  J    MIKVA 

'.'^    I.  :  IN  _' :.s 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  May  17.  1976 

Mr.  MIKVA.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would 
like  to  bring  to  the  attention  of  my 
colleagues  an  article  by  the  Honorable 
Philip  A.  Hart,  .senior  Senator  from 
the  State  of  Michigan,  on  divestiture  of 
the  major  oil  companies.  Throughout  his 
distinguished  career  of  public  service. 
Senator  Hart  has  been  one  of  the  Na- 
tion's most  thoughtful  analysts  of  the 
impact  of  monopolistic  business  practices 
upon  the  American  economy  and  the 
American  consumer.  In  the  following 
article,  which  appeared  in  the  April  1976 
edition  of  the  Consumer  Federation  of 
America  News,  Senator  Hart  shows  the 
inconsistencies  inherent  in  the  argu- 
ments of  the  large  oil  compmnles  against 
divestiture,  and  further  shows  how  those 
same  oil  company  arguments  have  been 
contradicted  In  statements  made  in  open 
court  by  Exxon  Oil  Co.'s  own  attorney. 

The  article  follows: 

(From  the  Consumer  Federation  of  America 

News.  April  1976) 

Is  Brzaking  Up  Hard  to  Do? 

(By  Senator  PhUlp  A.  Hart) 

The  swl  on  the  television  was  picture  clear: 
There  was  the  Jigsaw  puzzle  And  the  message 
was  that  each  piece  of  the  oU  Industry  inter- 
locked— Just  like  the  Jigsaw  puzzle.  Clearly 
we  were  being  subtly  told  that  If.  heaven 
forbid,  the  government  should  step  In  and 
pry  the  pieces  separate  from  each  other, 
the  whole  system  built  up  over  the  years 
would  collapse. 

It  was  an  entertaining  ad — and  to  many 
quite  persuasive.  Then,  one  day,  Senate 
Antitrust  and  Monopoly  Subcommittee  staff- 
ers made  a  trip  to  Wisconsin  and  picked  up 
the  transcript  of  a  case  In  the  Tax  Appeals 
Commission — Exxon  Corporation  vs.  Wis- 
consin Department  of  Revenue. 

At  Issue  was  whether  the  state  could  apply 
a  formula  for  taxing  the  entire  operation  of 
Exxon  or  must  tax  only  the  marketing  busi- 
ness carried  on  In  the  state  boundaries. 

The  key  question  was.  Is  Exxon  a  com- 
pany so  Integrated — so  commingled — so  de- 
p)endent.  one  dlrtslon  on  the  other — that 
It  would  be  called  "unitary"? 

If  It  were  decreed  "unitary".  It  would  have 
to  pay  higher  taxes  In  Wisconsin — and  a 
number  of  other  states. 

For  those  of  xw  who  think  that  this  In- 
dustry can  manage  quite  woll  if  broken  up 
Into  separate  divisions,  by  function,  the 
company's  response  was  Instructive. 

Exxon — and  all  the  other  major  oil  com- 
panies—had lectured  the  Antitrust  Subcom- 
mittee for  years  as  to  the  essential  value 
vertical  Integration  gives  to  the  company. 

Mr.  Frank  Ikard,  president  of  the  American 
Petroleum  Institute,  told  the  subcommittee 
that  If  divestiture  legislation  were  to  separate 
the  functions  of  the  major  companies. 
It:  ".  .  .  Would  Inevitably  cause  every  com- 
pany, regardless  of  Its  degree  of  Integration, 
to  become  less  efficient  than  It  Is  now.  Each 


company  would  have  to  encape  In  a  lot  of 
costly  transactions  that  are  simply  not 
necessary  " 

But  Exxon  seemed  to  tell  a  different  story 
to  state  tax  authorities. 

In  the  Wisconsin  tax  case.  Mr.  Thomas  O. 
Ragatz,  counsel  for  Exxon,  said:  Our  evi- 
dence will  show  that  none  of  (Elxxon'S) 
functional  departments  are  Integral  parties 
of  a  unitary  business  con.  nosed  of  all  func- 
tions combined:  rather  it  ^-lll  show  that  each 
function  Is  Independent  f.nd  not  unitary  to. 
or  an  Integral  part  of.  ar.y  other  function. 

Repeatedly,  the  company  made  the  argu- 
ment that  each  luoctlonal  dlvLslon — explo- 
ration, transportation,  refining  and  market- 
ing stood  on  Its  own  feet.  Each,  It  was 
claimed,  was  "operated  as  separate  businesses 
In  competition  with  other  oil  companies  hav- 
ing similar  functions." 

Thereby,  it  seems  to  me.  was  laid  to  rest 
the  most  reasonable  argument  the  industry 
has  made  against  vertical  divestiture:  That 
somehow  v:  would  mess  up  the  efficiencies 
that  come  from  vertical  Integration. 

If — with  the  profit  motive  as  their  incen- 
tive— the  companies  already  have  organized 
Into  functional  units,  we  can  assume  this  la 
the  most  efficient  arrangement. 

And,  It  becomes  clear  that  we  wUl  not  do 
great  harm  to  the  Industry  by  moving  these 
separate  functional  units  out  from  under 
the  corporate  umbrella  and  into  the  comjjetl- 
tlve  world. 

What  the  Wisconsin  Exxon  testimony  has 
done  for  us  Is  to  give  evidence  that  the  real 
world  recognizes  what  the  theoretical  world 
preaches — that  competition,  within  a  com- 
pany or  outside  it,  Is  the  best  road  tor  all. 

It  seems  a  small  step  to  move  those  "mlnl- 
competltlve'"  segments  Into  a  world  of  "maxi- 
competltlon". 

But,  I  believe.  It  Is  a  step  that  will  help 
energy  consumers — and  all  consumers — 
everywhere. 

THE    DrVCSTrrtTRE    PROCESS 

Inevitably  the  question  arises  as  to  how 
divestiture  can  be  accomplished.  How  do  you 
go  breaking  up  an  Exxon,  a  Shell,  a  Phillips? 
The  Industry  has  Informed  us  that  It  is  Just 
about  Impossible.  The  fact  Is,  of  course,  that 
our  financiers,  our  accountants,  our  cor- 
porate lawyers,  and  our  courts  have  had  dec- 
ades of  experience  In  handling  all  of  the 
problems  which  would  arise.  Becau.se  they 
do  arise  almost  every  day  of  the  week  in  any 
kind  of  corporate  reorganization,  regardless 
of  whether  It  comes  from  court-ordered  di- 
vestitures (ranging  from  the  1911  Standard 
OU  case  to  the  pending  divestiture  by  Kenne- 
cott  of  Peabody  Coal),  bankruptcy  proceed- 
ings, voluntary  divestitures,  and  even  merg- 
ers. The  problem  In  all  of  them  Is  to  do  the 
best  possible  Job  of  protecting  the  equities 
of  all  parties. 

Mergers  are  not  usually  thought  of  In  this 
connection,  yot  they  raise  Just  as  many  prob- 
lems of  equity  as  divestitures.  The  off-agaln 
on-agaln  attempt  of  Mobil  Oil  to  merije  Its 
affiliate,  Mareor.  Is  a  case  In  point.  Will  an 
outright  merger  fairly  treat  those  Mareor 
stockholders  with  roughly  $600  mUllon 
equity  In  Mareor  who  have  evidently  chosen 
not  to  sell  out  to  Mobil  over  the  past  couple 
of  years?  Will  the  Issue  of  MobU  stock  In 
connection  with  the  merger  dilute  the  equity 
of  existing  MobU  stockholders?  And  how 
about  the  debt?  WUl  those  Investors  who 
hold  three  quarters  of  a  billion  dollars  In 
Mareor  debt  have  more  or  le.ss  security  In  a 
merger  with  MobU,  which  has  $1  bUllon  of 
Its  own  long-term  debt?  Evidently  the  direc- 
tors of  both  MobU  and  Mareor  are  fully 
confldent  that  these  questions  can  be  worked 
out  satisfactorily  to  most  of  the  Investors  In- 
volved, because  they  know  that  the  expertise 
needed  to  do  the  Job  exists. 
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V^at  are  the  mechanics  of  divestiture? 
The  simplest  approach  is  to  have  the  exist- 
ing Integrated  companies  establish  separate 
subsidiaries  in  the  functions  to  be  divested — 
production,  pipelines,  refining,  and  market- 
lug.  The  subsidiaries  could  be  sold  or  spun 
off.  Given  the  magnitudes  involved,  the  spin- 
off Is  the  most  likely  solution,  with  stock- 
holders in  the  original  company  receiving. 
pro  rata,  shares  In  each  of  the  subsidiaries. 
In  other  words,  e.ach  stockholder  would  have 
the  same  residual  claim  to  as.sets  after  di- 
vestiture as  he  had  before.  In  order  to  pre- 
vent continuation  of  common  control,  of 
course,  large  stockholders  would  be  allowed 
a  period  of  time  in  which  to  decide  which 
function  they  chose  to  retain  and  to  dispose 
of  their  stockholdings  In  the  other  functloiis 

General  corporate  debt  can  be  allocated 
among  the  new  functional  companies  on 
some  reasonable  basis,  such  as  the  corpora- 
tion's investment  In  the  different  functions. 
Another  merger  example  Is  useftil  here 
United  Gas  had  11  separate  debenture  Issues 
at  the  time  It  was  acquired  by  Pennsx>ll  in 
1968.  These  were  replaced  by  comparable 
Pennzoil  Issues,  with  a  modest  cash  rcser\e 
established  to  redeem  debentures  of  in- 
vestors who  preferred  not  to  exchange  their 
old  securities  for  PennzoU.  Incidentally,  the 
whole  process  was  reversed  a  few  years  latf-r 
when  Pennzoil  was  required  by  the  FPC  to 
divest  United  Gas  Pipeline  Co. 

PENSION    RIGHTS    PROTECTED 

Witnesses  In  Subcommittee  hearings  also 
raised  a  question  about  the  effect  of  divesti- 
ture on  pension  rights.  Again,  this  is  a  prob- 
lem which  arises  frequently  and  is  solved 
on  the  basis  of  existing  law.  Thus.  ScovlU 
Manufacturing  Co.  sold  Its  last  metals  divi- 
sion for  »40  minion  a  couple  of  weeks  a^io 
The  purchase  price  Included  $22  million  in 
cash-  the  balance  represented  mostly  the 
assumption  by  the  buyer  of  the  unfunded 
portion  of  pension  obllf;atlons  for  -ScovlU  e:;.- 
ployees  who  were  transferred  to  the  new  em- 
ployer. There  was  no  problem,  in  other 
words,  with  the  pension  -ight.-  of  pinployees 
under  the  divestiture  action. 

The  crunch  question,  of  course,  is:  Can  the 
aJTected  companies  make  reasonable  and 
equitable  allocations  of  assets,  liabilities  and 
net  worth  necessary  to  accomplish  divesti- 
ture? The  answer  has  to  be  yes. 

Three  majors— Gulf.  Sun.  and  Continen- 
tal—have already  done  so  internally.  They 
have  reorganized  their  corporate  structures 
to  provide  separate  functional  subsidiaries, 
including  production,  refining:,  m.irketlng, 
and  transportation.  These  are  separdtoly-ln- 
corporated  subsidiaries,  each  with  its  own  in- 
come statement  and  balance  sheet.  !n  which 
the  sole  stockholder  Is  the  parent  Divesti- 
ture by  these  companies  simply  requires  that 
the  parent  dispose  of  Its  stock  In  the  sub- 
sidiaries affected  by  the  legislation 

The  same  thln:^  can  be  .said  eenprally  for 
pipeline  divestiture.  Nearly  all  pipeline?  are 
separately-incorporated  entities  with  their 
own  company  owners  as  shareholders. 

But  how  about  the  production,  refining 
and  marketing  operations  of  other  majors? 
Here  we  may  rely  on  the  testimony  of  Kx- 
xon's  witnesses  In  Its  case  agaln.st  the  Wis- 
consin Department  of  Revenue,  as  men- 
tioned earlier. 

One  of  Exxon's  expert  witnesses  was  the 
managing  director  of  Ar':hur  Andersen's 
HoiLston  office,  which  audits  the  books  of  a 
number  of  Integrated  companies  other  than 
Exxon.  On  the  basis  of  2a  years'  experience, 
the  witness  testified  that  "all  ! Integrated! 
companies  use  the  functional  profitability 
Independence  for  measuring  the  perform- 
ance of  their  various  operations"  He 
responded  affirmatively  to  a  question  by  Ex- 
xon's counsel  as  to  "whether  these  functional 
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departments  In  such  companies  are  generally 
treated  as  Independent  businesses" 

The  point  of  this  is  clear.  There  are  already 
In  place  the  accounting  and  finan<'ia;  data 
necessary  to  permit  the  rapid  development 
and  implementation  of  any  divestiture  plan 
which  should  be  required  by  Congress 


U.S.S.R.  AND  EGYPT 


HON.  BENJAMIN  S.  ROSENTHAL 

OF    NFW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  May  17.  1976 

Mr.  ROSENTHAL.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
March  14  Egyptian  Pre.sident  Sadat 
called  for  the  abrogation  of  Egj-pfs 
treaty  of  f  ricnd.';hip  and  cooperation  with 
the  Soviet  Union.  ThLs  action,  regarded 
by  many  observer.s  a-s  a  climax  to  the 
rapidly  deteriorating  relationship  be- 
tweenthe  two  countries,  seemed  to  some 
to  signal  Sadat's  desire  to  adopt  a  for- 
eign ixilicy  decidr-dly  more  pro-Western 
and  pro-American. 

Fresh  on  the  heels  of  Sadat's  an- 
nouncement, the  Ford  administration  in- 
formed Congress  of  its  decision  to  sell 
six  C-130  combat  transport  planes  to 
Etr^-pt  and  to  provide  training  for  Egyp- 
tian personnel  in  U.S.  militar>'  schools. 
This  decision,  the  administration 
claimed,  was  based  largely  on  Egypt's 
desire  to  work  more  closely  with  the 
United  States,  and  Its  decision  to  repudi- 
ate previous  pohcies  of  close  cooperation 
with  the  U.S.S.R.  in  tlie  political,  eco- 
nomic and  military  fields. 

Despite  efforts  in  Congress  to  stop  the 
arni.s  sale,  the  transaction  will  be  car- 
ried out  amidst  administration  assur- 
ances that  there  will  be  no  further  arms 
sales  to  Egypt  this  year  and  this  deal 
constitutes  no  precedent. 

As  I  already  indicated,  the  administra- 
tion's iu-stification  for  the  arms  sale  was 
based  largely  on  Egypt's  decision  to  turn 
away  from  Moscow  and  pursue  friendlier 
relations  with  the  United  States. 

.At  the  time,  I  expressed  skepticism 
over  what  seemed  to  be  an  exaggeration 
of  the  extent  of  the  Soviet-Eg^-ptian  fall- 
out. Despite  official  claims  to  the  con- 
trary-, intelligence  reports  show  Soviet 
arms  shipments  to  Egypt  did  not  halt 
after  the  Yom  Kippur  '^Var.  Moreover. 
nearlv  all  of  Egypt's  losses  in  the  1973 
war  were  replaced  by  the  .Soviets,  and  it 
is  widely  believed  that  Egypt  L=  contin- 
uing to  receive  additional  Soviet  v.-eap- 
oi^s.  directly  or  through  Eastern  Euro- 
pean countries. 

In  an  earlier  statement  in  which  I 
spoke  out  against  arms  sales  to  Egypt,  I 
quoted  from  a  monograph  entitled  "So- 
viet Arm-  Aid  in  the  Middle  East"  pub- 
lished by  Georgeto\\Ti  University  Center 
for  Strategic  and  International  Studies. 
An  Important  and  even  prophetic  section 
in  the  article  states: 

Despite  the  recent  vicissitudes  In  Soviet- 
Egyptian  relations  and  Cairo's  probing  for 
V.S.  and  Western  European  arms,  it  still  ap- 
pears that  some  type  of  working  arrangement 
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will  be  maintained  between  Cairo  and  Mos- 
cow Both  sides  have  too  much  at  stake  to 
accept  a  complete  split. 

It  is  becoming  increasingly  apparent 
from  recent  press  reports  that  both  the 
Eg^-ptians  and  the  Soviets  are  going  out 
of  their  way  to  avoid  a  "complete  spht." 
To  many  observers,  the  Moscow-Cairo 
rift  is  more  analogous  to  a  lovers'  spat 
or  even  a  trial  separation  than  to  a  di- 
vorce, as  the  administration  would  have 
us  believe.  Recent  actions  by  both  sides 
clearly  indicate  that  a  mood  of  reconcili- 
ation surrounds  present  Soviet  and  EgMJ- 
tian  attitudes. 

Sadat's  May  Day  1976  speech  in  Suez 
spoke  of  the  Russians  in  a  conciliatory- 
tone,  saying . 

We  do  not  wish  to  enter  a  battle  or  escalate 
a  battle  with  the  Soviet  Union 

Furthermore,  his  decision  to  back  away 
from  a  threat  t-o  publish  a  list  of  griev- 
ances against  the  Russians  also  comes 
out  of  an  apparent  desire  to  play  down 
Eg>-pt's  differences  w:th  Moscow.  Other 
recent  developments  include: 

The  signing  of  a  new  trade  agreement 
after  several  months  of  delay, 

A  Soviet  delegation  expected  in  Jime 
to  discuss  a  long-term  commercial  ac- 
cord. 

Instructions  to  the  Eg>-ptian  press  to 
modify  the  anti-Soviet  tone  of  its  recent 
articles,  and 

Continued  Soviet  use  of  naval  mainte- 
nance and  supply  facilities  at  the  port  of 
Alexandria. 

Likewise,  the  Soviets  appear  to  be  tr:>"- 
ing  to  "minimize  the  damage"  of  their 
break  with  Mr,  Sadat.  Common  diplo- 
matic ground  was  reached  when  the  So- 
viets called  for  a  resumption  of  the  Ge- 
neva Peace  Conference,  and  Egyptian 
Foreign  Minister  Fahmy  met  recently 
with  the  Soviet  Ambassador  to  Cairo, 
their  first  meeting  since  the  friendship 
treaty  was  abrogated. 

If  the  present  pattern  of  reconcilia- 
tion in  Soviet-Egyptian  relations  is  not 
the  beginning  or  a  continuation  of  an 
arms  supply  relationship,  it  has  certainly 
placed  their  relationship  on  firmer 
ground 

'V'erj'  careful  attention  should  be  given 
to  the  future  shape  of  Soviet-Egyptian 
relations  and  the  manner  in  which  they 
could  and  should  affect  American-Eg%-p- 
tian  relations,  the  balance  of  power  in  the 
Middle  East  and  the  achievement  of  an 
overall  peace  settlement. 


SORRY  CHARLIE: 


HON.  HELEN  S.  MEYNER 

OF    NEW    JERSET 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATnTlS 

Monday,  May  17.  1976 

Mrs.  MEYNER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  purse 
seine  method  for  tuna  fishing,  which 
kills  hundreds  of  thousands  of  porpoises 
each  vear.  has  been  ordered  halted  with- 
in 2  weeks  by  a  May  12  U.S.  DLstrlct 
Court  order.  I  applaud  the  wisdom  of  the 
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court  In  ruling  that  the  Interests  or  the 
tuna  Industry.  Important  as  they  are, 
must  be  served  only  after  protection  of 
the  animals  Is  assured. 

Although  the  purse  seine  method  was 
an  eminently  successful  response  by  our 
tiuia  companies  to  the  Japanese  chal- 
lenge of  the  1950's,  It  was  disastrous  for 
porpoises.  This  is  well  known.  I  am  sure 
that  many  of  us  have  received  stacks  of 
mall  from  children  as  well  as  adults 
voicing  deep  concern  about  the  rapidly 
dwindling  numbers  of  this  friendly,  in- 
telligent majiimal.  Young  people  of  all 
ages  who  loved  Flipper  and  who  flocked 
to  see  the  "Day  of  the  I3olphln"  could 
not  bear  to  think  of  these  creatures 
trapped  in  nets,  drowned  by  the  hun- 
dreds of  thousands,  wasted.  A  can  of 
tuna  hardly  seemed  worth  that  price. 

One  seventh-grade  correspondent  of 
mine  said: 

Instead  of  writing  me  back,  talk  to  some- 
tx>dy.  have  a  meeting  with  somebody.  If  you 
don't  do  something  about  It.  I  will  try  to. 

I  urge  the  House  of  Representatives  to 
pass  legislation  in  support  of  the  District 
Court  decision  I  hope  to  be  able  to 
reassure  the  children,  especially,  that 
Conirress  has  "had  a  meetlDg"  atwut  the 
porpoises. 


AN    OUTSTANDING    EDUCATOR    DE- 
SERVES RECOGNITION 


HON.  JIM  SANTINI 

or    NEVADA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRE3E^^rA■^VE8 
Mondav,  May  17.  J 976 

Mr.  SANTINI.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
pleased  to  join  with  other  proud  Ne- 
vadans  In  honoring  Dr.  John  S.  Wright 
upon  the  occasion  of  his  retirement  from 
the  Department  of  History  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Nevada.  Las  Vegas,  on  May  15, 
1976.  Through  his  20  years  of  distin- 
guished service.  Dr.  Wright  has  made 
numerous  contributions  to  the  field  of 
education  and  our  understanding  of 
American  history. 

To  convey  to  you  the  importance  of 
the  accomplishments  Dr.  Wright  has 
made.  I  would  like  to  make  available  to 
my  colleagues  the  following  tribute,  by 
Mr.  Gary  Roberts,  to  be  pubJLshed  In  the 
June  1976  Issue  of  the  '  Ifevada  State 
Historical  Society  Journal. '* 

Dr.  John  S.  Wright,  a  member  of  the 
faculty  of  the  University  o|  Nevada.  Las 
Vegas,  since  1956.  and  aoi  Individual 
who  must  be  ranked  as'  one  of  the 
"founding  fathers"  of  that  institution,  is 
being  formally  honored  Ma^  15.  1976,  on 
the  occasion  of  his  retirement.  HLs  many 
friends,  students,  and  admijers  are  spon- 
soring a  reception  and  banquet  for  Dr. 
Wright  in  recognition  of  his  manifold 
contributions  to  the  State  of  Nevada,  his 
community,  and  to  the  university  which 
he  has  helped  to  develop  since  Its  In- 
ception. 

After  serving  in  World  War  n  and  be- 
ing awarded  the  Bronze  Star,  John 
Wright  completed  hLs  doctorate  In  his- 
tory at  the  University  of  Chicago  In  1946. 
He  taught  for  10  years  at  Illinois  College, 
moved  to  Las  Vegas  In  1958,  and  became 
tlie  nrst  professor  of  history  and  chalr- 
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man  of  the  social  science  division  during 
the  vital  developmental  years  of  UNLV. 
In  the  lat«  1950's  and  the  1960s.  Dr. 
Wright  served  on  most  of  the  key  com- 
mittees which  worked  out  the  plans  and 
the  policies  which  eventually  led  to  the 
emergence  of  UNLV  as  an  increasingly 
autonomous  Institution  within  the  Uni- 
versity of  Nevada  system.  His  patient 
and  skilled  negotiations  often  served  to 
lessen  the  tensions  between  the  grow- 
ing southern  institution  and  its  allied 
university  in  Reno.  In  addition.  Dr. 
Wright  remained  active  as  a  research 
scholar,  and  the  University  of  Nevada 
Press  in  1970  published  his  monograph 
"Lincoln  and  the  Politics  of  Slavery  " 

As  one  of  his  colleagues  has  remarked. 

In  describing  John  Wright,  the  great  prob- 
lem is  that  It  l8  difficult  to  avoid  sounding 
like  an  insincere  panegyrist  when  one  Is 
merely  noting  a  few  of  his  more  obvious 
qualities. 

As  a  teacher,  he  has  been  noted  for 
his  thorough  preparation  and  deep 
knowledge  of  American  History,  for  his 
patience  and  fairness,  and  for  his  firm 
belief  that  students  should  not  be 
treated  as  numbers,  but  rather  as  mdl- 
viduals.  Dr.  Wright's  administrative  ap- 
proach Is  widely— even  fondly — remem- 
bered, for  he  pursued  hts  tasks  with  a 
sense  of  humanity  and  not  with  a  pro- 
clivity for  bureaucratic  manipulation 
and  insensltivtty.  A  quiet  and  self-ef- 
facing man,  he  provided  leadership  and 
inspiration  for  his  colleagues  purely  by 
the  moral  force  of  hLs  example  as  a 
Christian  gentleman. 

One  cannot  easily  summarize  the  char- 
acter or  the  influence  of  John  Wright. 
Those  who  have  known  him  and  who 
have  been  privileged  to  have  been  his 
colleagues  will  at;ree  that  there  is  an  in- 
tangible, ineffable  quality  to  the  man — 
a  compound  of  gentleness,  tolerance,  pa- 
tience, and  good  will.  The  final  tribute, 
then,  must  be  to  John  Wright  the  man — 
a  fine  teacher,  a  devoted  scholar,  and  a 
gentleman  of  dignity  and  great  worth. 


May  17,  1976 


THE  NATURAL   GAS   BILL 
COMPROMISE    (?) 


HON.  HERBERT  E.  HARRIS  II 

or  vrociNiA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  RKPRESENTAnVES 

Monday.  May  17.  1976 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  my  col- 
leagues are  aware,  a  natural  gas  deregu- 
lation compromise  ha.s  been  offered  In 
the  Senate  The  lead  headline  of  the 
May  14  Oil  Daily,  the  newspaper  of  the 
energy  Industry,  was  "Gas  Dereg  Bill 
Would  Bring  Higher  Prices."  What  sort 
of  a  compromise  is  that? 

The  whole  issue  In  this  controversy  Is 
whether  we  should  burden  the  consumer 
with  higher  natural  gas  prices  to  try  to 
resolve  energy  supply  problems.  Even  the 
American  Gas  Association  In  an  April 
report  admits  that  "if  field  price  controls 
are  eliminated — most  forecasters  predict 
that  in  the  mid-term  period  of  1985  to 
2000,  domestic  natural  gas  production 
will  not  satisfy  the  market  demand." 
I  think  tliat  these  are  optimistic  predic- 


tions In  my  opinion,  the  elimination  of 
price  controls  and  tripling  the  price  of 
natural  gas  will  not  significantly  increase 
gas  supplies  even  in  the  .short  run. 
ThLs  approach  Is  unfair  to  tlie  consumer 
and  it  will  not  resolve  our  gas  supply 
problem.s 

Further,  high-priced  natural  gas  is 
going  to  fuel  inflation — not  provide  en- 
ergy for  the  Amfrican  people. 


May  17,  1976 


THE  NEWS  MEDIA  AND  THE  CIA 


HON.  ROBERT  W.  KASTENMEIER 

or    WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  May  17.  1976 

Mr.  KASTENMEIER  Mr.  Speaker, 
Charles  Seib  is  not  only  one  of  Americas 
invaluable  columnists:  he  also  serves  as 
an  ombudsman,  watchdog,  and  in-hou.se 
critic  of  the  press  which  makes  him  a 
unique  and  much-needed  individual 

In  his  May  14,  1976.  article  in  the 
Washington  Post.  Charles  Seib  di.scus.ses 
the  matter  of  CIA  Inflllration  Into  Amer- 
ican journalism  and  the  foreign  media. 
As  chairman  of  the  House  Judiciary'  Sub- 
conimittee  on  Courts.  Civil  Liberties,  and 
the  Administration  of  Justice.  I  am  nat- 
urally Interested  m  and  have  dealt  with 
legislative  and  con.stitutlonal  questions 
Involving  the  press.  Thus,  I  am  particu- 
larly serusltlve  to  the  issue  raised  by 
Charles  Seib 

There  has  been  a  relative  lack  of  In- 
vestigative zeal  on  the  paxt  of  the  press 
m  making  revelations  about  the  CIA  use 
of  the  press.  One  can  only  draw  the  con- 
clusion that  the  American  pre.ss  cannot 
always  be  relied  upon,  particularly  when 
it  cannot  do  the  right  thing  respecting 
itself.  The  press,  in  tills  Instance,  has  un- 
fortunately subordinated  the  publi  ".s 
right-to-know  to  it.s  own  self-iiiterr.vts 
The  Seib  article  correctly  states  tiie  in- 
herent problem  in  this  situation— one 
cannot  be  part  of  the  national  security 
police  state  apparatus  and  still  claim  to 
serve  the  free  pres.s 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  need  a  complete  di,*;- 
closure  of  those  In  the  press  who  have 
served  as  agents  of  the  CIA  and  their  ac- 
tivities undertaken  on  behalf  of  the  CIA. 
I  commend  the  Seib  column  to  my  col- 
leagues and  I  strongly  urge  that  they 
take  the  time  to  read  It: 

Spiis  Under  Mcpia  C'^vtr 
iFy  Charles  B    Seib) 

The  American  press  treasures  !t«  freedom, 
and  Is  quit*  wUllag  to  use  Its  muscle  when  It 
I>ercelvea  a  threat  to  that  freedom  A  current 
example  of  such  a  reaction  ha.s  been  the  mas- 
sive media  battle  against  the  so-called  Ne- 
braska gag  order,  which  la  now  before  the 
Supreme  Court 

Yet  the  news  business  has  been  strangely 
undisturbed  by  a  threat  to  the  whole  Idea  of 
a  free  press  po«ed  by  some  of  Its  own  in  ca- 
hoots with  the  CI.\  The  attitude  seems  to  be: 
If  we  pretend  that  this  little  Internal  scandal 
doesn't  exist,  maybe  It  will  i:o  away  But  It 
keeps  coming  back. 

Its  latest  manifestation  wa-s  In  a  report  at 
the  Senate  Intelligence  committee  Tlie  re- 
port. Issued  April  27,  revealed  that  until  early 
this  yt'ar  the  CIA  had  undercover  "relation- 
ships" with  about  60  percent  Jotim&llsta  or 


employees  of  American  media  organizations, 
and  that  more  than  half  of  those  relation- 
ships still  existed  when  the  report  was 
written. 

Tlie  report  also  noted  that  more  than  a 
dozen  U.S  news  organizations  and  publish- 
ing houses  have  provided  cover  for  CIA  agents 
abroad,  most  of  them  knowingly.  These  dls- 
clofiures  came  on  the  heels  of  earlier  ones 
with  different  figures  but  the  same  message. 
In  Januan.-  a  leak  from  the  report  of  the 
Hou.se  Intelligence  committee  revealed  that 
tlie  CIA  had  11  full-time  secret  agents  work- 
mg  as  JournalL-^ts  overseas  last  year.  It  re- 
vealed also  that  12  television,  radio,  news- 
paper a.id  magazine  companies  provided 
cover  tor  these  agents 

And  back  In  1973.  WUllam  Colby,  then  the 
CI.\  director,  let  It  be  known  that  the  CIA 
had  three  do?,en  American  Journalists  work- 
Inj;  abroad,  some  of  them  as  fulltlme  Eigents. 
Each  dlscK)sure  has  brought  an  almost- 
promlse  from  the  CIA  that  It  would  mend  Its 
ways.  The  most  recent  one  came  last  Feb- 
ruary from  the  present  CIA  director,  George 
Bush.  He  said  his  agency  would  not  "enter 
Into  any  paid  or  contractual  relationship 
with  any  full-time  or  part-time  news  corre- 
spondent accredited  by  any  United  State© 
news  service,  newspaper,  periodical,  radio  or 
television  network  or  station." 

That  seems  fairly  detinlte,  although  there 
may  be  some  sleepers  In  It — that  word  "ac- 
credited," perhaps. 

The  Senate  committee,  which  noted  that  It 
received  only  limited  Information  and  no 
names  on  the  CIA's  u.se  of  the  media,  says 
that  covert  use  of  staff  members  of  general 
clrculatliin  U.S.  news  or^iinlzatlous  'appears 
to  be  virtually  pha.sed  out."  But.  a.ssumlng 
that  appearances  can  be  trusted,  there  Is 
plenty  of  room  for  relatloi.shlps  with  freelan- 
cers and  stringers  and  with  staffers  of  other 
than  general  circulation  organizations. 

In  the  face  of  the  dlsclosvires.  the  press  ha-s 
shown  little  of  the  investlpatlve  zeal  so  In 
fa.shlon  these  days.  After  the  leak  from  ti.e 
House  report,  there  wa.-.  an  effort  to  ^hake 
the  names  loose,  but  the  CIA  stonewalled  and 
the  effort  so<m  died  And  the  cloud  of  suspi- 
cion contliiued  to  hover  over  the  heads  of  all 
American  Journalists  overseas 

I  have  seen  Just  one  specific  result  of  the 
Senate  report:  The  executive  board  of  The 
Nallnnal  Conference  of  Editorial  Writers 
passed  a  resolution  opposing  the  clandestine 
Cl.\  employment  of  any  Journalists.  Ameri- 
can or  foreign,  and  noting  the  polluting 
effect  of  CIA  material  planted  in  the  media 
anywhere  In  the  world. 

It  also  called  on  the  CIA  to  release  the 
names  of  .American  Journalists  employed  by 
It  now  or  In  the  past 

S.-)  what  should  be  done?  The  editorial 
wrltrr*  are  rlcht  The  names  of  the  Journal- 
L<-ts  and  the  news  organizations  that  have  en- 
paiired  In  covert  operations  with  and  for  the 
CIA  should  be  disclosed.  1  am  referring  to  the 
Journalists  who  have  accepted  pavTnent  from 
the  agency  and  the  organizations  that  have 
permitted  CIA  operatives  to  use  them  for 
cover  or  who  have  permitted  their  uwn  peo- 
ple to  work  for  the  agency 

It  should  be  noted  that  many  Journaltsts 
have  contact  with  the  CI.A,  a.s  they  do  with  a'l 
the  other  agencies  of  government  TTiese  con- 
tacUs.  and  even  the  occasional  trading  of  in- 
formation such  as  con.=tantly  goes  on  be- 
tween reporters  and  sources,  are  not  what 
we're  taking  abotit  here  'We  are  talking 
about  the  deliberate  subversion  of  the  news 
business  for  the  CIA's  espionage  and  propa- 
ganda purposes. 

Publication  of  names  would  solve  part  of 
the  problem,  but  not  all  of  It  The  CIA  anpar- 
ently  views  the  use  of  foreign  medU  for 
propaganda  and  other  purpo.ses  as  a  proper 
agency  function.  But  thL^  corruption  of  the 
foreign  presa  has  a  fallout  effect  In  this  coun- 
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try.  Inevitably  some  of  the  material  CIA 
plants  overseas  trickles  back  to  Americans  In 
the  form  of  wire  service  dispatches,  special 
articles,  reprints  from  foreign  pubUcations 
and  the  like. 

So  In  addition  to  publicizing  the  names  of 
American  Journalists  and  news  organizations 
involved  covertly  with  CIA.  consideration 
should  be  given  to  ending  the  agency's  use  of 
foreign  media  as  well.  A  presidential  order 
would  do  the  trick. 

Even  without  the  fallout  problem,  we 
should  reject  the  Idea  that  all  wUl  be  well  If 
the  taint  of  CIA  can  be  removed  from  Ameri- 
can Journalism. 

The  concept  of  a  free  press  Is  not  the  spe- 
cial property  of  Americans.  In  the  perfect 
world  that  lies  too  far  beyond  the  horizon,  all 
people  win  enjoy  Its  benefits. 

That  millennium  Is  a  long,  long  way  off 
But  Is  It  right  for  an  agency  of  the  American 
government,  of  all  governments,  to  work 
against  it  by  subverting  the  foreign  press':^ 
.^nd  Is  It  right  fcr  the  .American  news  busi- 
ness to  fall  to  oppose  such  activities  tooth 
and  nail?  To  ask  such  questions  Is  to  answer 
them. 
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DON  KING 


HON.  LOUIS  STOKES 

OF    OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATTVES 
Monday.  May  IT.  1976 

Mr.  STOKES.  Mr.  Speaker,  once  in  a 
verv  great  while,  there  comes  a  person 
or  personality  so  profound  that  he  tran- 
scends ordinary  description. 

Don  King  is  such  a  person. 

Prom  humble  beginnings  on  the  streets 
of  Cleveland.  Ohio.  Don  King  has  risen 
to  the  heights,  defied  all  the  odds,  con- 
founded all  the  rules  and  played  the 
ofttimes  harrowing  game  of  life  to  a 
"royal  flush." 

Mr.  King  is  probably  one  of  the  most 
a,stute  entrepreneurs  to  live  in  this  or 
any  century.  He  took  a  daring  Idea  and 
developed  it  into  an  astounding  success. 
By  promoting  the  prizefights  of  the 
charismatic  heavyweight  champion  of 
the  world,  Muhammad  All,  he  has 
brought  excitement  and  adventure  to 
millions  all  over  the  world.  From  the 
"Thrilla  from  Manila"  to  Washington's 
"Rope-a-Dope"  spectacle,  it  was  Don 
King  behind  the  scene  all  the  way. 

At  this  time.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like 
to  submit  to  you  an  article  which  ap- 
peared in  the  Friday.  April  30.  1976, 
Washington  Post,  which  gives  us  some 
iasight  into  the  life  of  my  friend,  Mr. 
King. 

I  am  sure  that  my  colleagues  in  the 
House  will  enjoy  its  contents: 
And,  in  This  Corner,  The  King  or  Flair  and 
SizzLr 
(By  'William  GUdea) 

Don  King  takes  second  place  to  nobody. 
Including  Muhammad  All. 

Eton  King  Is  very  visible.  His  voluminous 
Afro  has  been  described  as  so  electrified  he 
must  have  stuck  his  finger  In  a  light  socket. 
Then  there  are  the  baubles:  a  $30,000  dia- 
mond ring,  a  $9,000  watch.  Tuxedos  at  high 
noon,  ruffled  shirts,  three  limousines;  the 
dark  green,  24-foot,  $20,000  Lincoln  Conti- 
nental Is  his  favorite 

His  office  la  the  penthouse  atop  the  RCA 
building  In  RockefeUer  Center.  Two  portraits 


hang  over  his  desk;  an  original  of  All  and 
a  print  of  Rembrandt's  "Aristotle  Contem- 
plating the  Bust  of  Homer." 

He  comes  on  strong,  spouting  flowery  and 
often  fractured  rhetoric,  quoting  philoso- 
phers and  poets:  "I  am  truly  evidence  of  what 
Rudyard  Kipling  said  about  being  able  to 
walk  with  kings  and  yet  keep  the  common 
touch.  I  walk  with  kings,  literal  kUigs,  the 
King  of  Malaysia.  I  sit  down  and  have  tea 
with  him,  have  coffee,  have  dinner,  then  turn 
around  and  walk  with  the  peons." 

Five  years  ago  he  was  doing  one-to-20  in 
the  Ohio  State  Penitentiary  for  manslaugh- 
ter, the  result  of  a  fight  with  one  of  his 
numbers  racket  workers  in  Cleveland.  In  the 
"Joint"  King  got  close  to.  among  others, 
Khalil  Glbran  ("He  dealt  with  truth  and 
wisdom").  Voltaire  ("He  mastered  the  art  of 
Invective  and  accusation  for  those  who  were 
In  power").  Guy  de  Maupassant  ('"Which  I 
had  a  tremendous  delight  In")  and  Shake- 
speare ("Shakespeare  was  one  of  my  finest 
hours") . 

Don  King  also  got  an  Idea,  which  took  him 
from  shoveling  manure  In  prison  all  the  way 
to  the  penthouse.  He  would  make  deals  with 
foreign  governments  as  boxing  promoter  for 
Muhammad  All.  'Who  else  could  pay  the  kind 
Of  monev  All  wanted?  King  reasoned. 

King  "had  known  All  since  1960.  when 
King  was  high  up  In  the  numbers  racket  In 
Cleveland.  All  visited  King's  corner  tavern- 
supper  club.  They  liked  one  another.  King 
literally  followed  All,  driving  his  "hog,"  his 
Cadillac  acr-ss  country  or  flying  to  the 
fights.  He  followed  All  until  1967,  then  All 
"went  into  exile  and  I  went  Into  incarcera- 
tion, so  we  were  both  gone  at  the  same  time  - 
So  King  got  All  $5  million  in  Zatre,  »6.25 
million  m  the  Philippines.  $2  million  In  Ma- 
laysia. SM  million  In  Puerto  Rico  He  raised 
$18.85  million  for  All.  $35  million  in  all.  In 
less  than  two  vears.  For  King,  tonight's  All- 
JLmmv  Young  title  fight  at  the  Capita!  Cen- 
tre, worth  another  $1.5  million  to  All.  Is 
merely  a  holding  action:  he  wants  U->  take 
All  abroad  again   Turkey,  maybe. 

"I'm  a  pioneer,  mind  you."  he  says.  "We've 
had  our  Jack  Johnsons  and  our  Joe  Louises 
before  Muhammad  All  but  we've  had  no 
black  man  In  the  class  I'm  in.  In  the  pro- 
motional field,  to  be  International  like  I  am, 
to  be  able  to  deal  with  various  heads  of  state, 
around  the  world,  sit  down  and  talk  about 
world  policy.  The  all-time  promoters  have 
been  P.  T.  Barnum.  Michael  Todd,  and  yours 
truly." 

There  are  those  who  say  that  the  44-year- 
old  King  has  done  as  much  as  he  can  do, 
that  All  and  he  may  now  be  breaking  up. 
This  much  Is  clear: 

The  AU-Klng  promotional  team  attracted 
very  few  of  the  movie  stars  or  famotis  politi- 
cians said  to  have  been  Invited  to  a  pre-fight 
party  last  night  at  the  Embassy  Row  Hotel 
The  "party  fell  about  as  fiat  as  many  say 
Jimmy  Young  will  tonight. 

In  addition.  King's  arch-rival.  Bob  Arum, 
who  promoted  Evel  Knlevel's  one-quarter 
canyon  Jump  In  Idaho,  'will  promote  All's  next 
fight,  with  Richard  Dunn,  next  month  In 
Germanv.  Arum  also  Insists  he  will  bring  off 
a  bizarre  match  between  All  and  a  Japanese 
wrestler  named  Antonio  Inokl  In  Tokyo  In 
June.  And  who  will  promote  All's  first  major 
fight  since  Joe  Frazler  In  Manila  last  year. 
against  Ken  Norton  this  fall?  "All  Is  going 
with  the  guy  who  puts  up  the  most  money." 
savs  Arum  "For  a  while  Don  had  sort  of  a 
monopoly,  but  now  we're  back  In  the  ball- 
game." 

Arum  has  had  some  catching  up  to  do. 
Parlaying  fast  talk  and  no  money  of  his  o-am 
King  managed  to  win  the  confidence  of  All,  of 
George  Foreman,  and  the  country  of  Zaire. 
which  put  up  the  money,  and  produced  a  $5 
million  guarantee  for  each  fighter,  and  cat- 
apulated  himself  up  near  the  heavens  at 
Rockefeller  Center. 
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That  WM  1974.  King  had  managed  a  Jour- 
neyman heavyweight  named  EArnle  Shavers 
who  got  himself  knocked  out  in  the  first 
round  of  a  flght  with  Jerry  Quarry.  All  called 
King  to  console  him.  "Anything  I  can  do  to 
help  you  I'll  help  you,"  King  recalls  All 
saying.  "So  I  said.  'Muhammad.  IX  you  really 
want  to  help  me.  I  got  what  I  want  you  to 
do".  I  said.  Fight  George  Foreman.'  He  said 
How  much  money  you  gonna  pay  me?'  I  said 
$5  million.  He  says.  'Nigger  you  crazy.' 

"So  I  kept  pushln'  him  and  pretty  soon  I 
got  wjund  up  and  once  he  gets  wound  up  he 
takes  oil  like  a  jet.  And  he  was  feelln'  so  good 
that  In  a  moment  cf  ecstasy  he  said.  'Go  talk 
to  my  mauager.  Herbert  Muhammad."  So 
my  assignment  became  to  go  to  see  Herbert 
Muhammad.  Eventually  I  persuaded  Herbert 
Into  glvln'  me  a  handshake  deal."' 

But  a  King  colleague.  Henry  Schwartz, 
failed  to  sign  Foreman.  "Now  I've  never  been 
one  that  quits."  King  says.  "Ive  never  dealt 
with  faUure,  I've  totally  eradicated  that  out 
of  my  vocabulary.  I  only  deal  with  setback 
every  now  and  then,  but  never  'allure  All 
right,  so  I  persevered.  I  say,  well,  I  wlU  go 
out  and  see  Foreman  myself." 

Foreman's  manager,  Dick  Sadler,  made  see- 
ing Foreman  difficult,  King  says,  but  "by 
happenstance,  lortultously"  King  landed  at 
Foreman's  motel  In  San  Francisco.  "I  went 
around  talk  in'  to  the  waiters  and  the  clerks 
and  I  say.  'What  time  will  the  champ  get  In?' 
So  I  posted  one  of  the  bellhops,  you  know 
what  I  mean,  and  breezed  him  real  good.  "So 
when  you  see  George  comln",  come  on  In.  get 

me."  " 

Foreman  arrived  and  two  of  King's  non- 
black  colleagues  hid  out.  believing  a  black 
man  could  better  persuade  Foreman.  "'They 
ran  off  to  their  room."'  says  King,  "and  locked 
themselves  In  and  that's  the  flxet  time  they 
ever  put  the  white  guy  In  the  room  and 
locl-ed  him  up  and  let  the  nigger  go  out  and 
perform.  So  I  go  out  and  meet  George  In  the 
parking  lot.  I  said.  I  got  some  business  to 
talk  to  you  about."  He  says.  'AUout  what?'  I 
says.  'About  $5  million  "  So  me  and  George 
and  his  dog  went  for  a  walk.  Be  says.  "Mu- 
hammad All  don't  want  to  flgW  me.  I"ll  kill 
him.'  I  say.  'That  you  wUl  do  •  1  say.  'There 
alnt  no  doubt  In  my  mind'  .  .  twon  George's 
confidence.'"  ^ 

Now  lor  the  money.  A  Londjn  sotirce  fell 
flat.  "Now  I  got  a  problem.""  B^ng  says.  But 
Schwartz  found  a  London  coifporatlon  and 
the  man  there  said.  "Take  off  Jour  coat  and 
have  some  tea."  King  relates.  HB  got  »200.000 
to  hold  the  tight  together,  buit  he  couldn"t 
get  the  big  money  Irom  U.S.  backers.  'We 
found  ourselves  being  reduced  to  slavery. 
Well.  I  abhor  slavery  so  I  will  tipt  relnstltute 
It  .  .  .  But  It  was  comln"  outf  to  the  same 
thing  again,  the  black  man  a&vays  ends  up 
with  nothln.'  { 

"So  I  had  an  odyssey  that  wp  almost  un 
believable.'  trying  to  get  the  «0  million  He 
remembered  a  man  at  the  F 
fight  In  Caracn.s  U\  early  1 
spoken  about  Africa  and  t 
named  Zaire  wanted  to  be 
Schwartz  got  an  Intermediary 
Intercede  for  them  with  a  Zall  b  official 

"We  flew  to  Paris  to  see  the  -epresentatlve 
of  the  government  of  Zaire  ( ,nd  his  name 
was  Bula  Mandungu.  When  I  i  let  Bula  Man- 
dungu  and  we  began  to  talk  I  warned  Bula 
Mandungu  I  was  not  a  token  W  ack.  And  after 
considerable  coi'.ferences  with  him  and  his 
French  lawyers  and  his  GerrrU  n  adviser  and 
the  rest  of  "em  I  demonstrated  to  him  a  type 
of  acumen  for  business  and  commitment, 
which  In  really  my  basic  and  fundamental 
forte,  and  that  Is  I  deal  from  my  word  and 
my  commitment.  I  learned  a  )ng  time  ago 
that  your  money  comes  and  (  sea  but  your 
word  follows  you  forever. 

"I  made  an  Impassioned  sple  to  him.  And 
ho  sent  r.  Telex  to  President  Mobutu  Sese 
Seko  that  "I  found  a  strong  bl  kck  man  and 


'emun-Norton 
'4  who  '"had 
,t  a  country 
promoter."' 
a  German,  to 
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I  recommend  that  we  do  the  fight.'  They 
sent  an  «11  million  letter  of  credit."  From 
there.  It  was  non-stop  to  the  67th  floor  of 
the  RCA  buUdlng. 

"Ex-convlct.  It's  a  label  that  you  carry  un- 
til you  die."  says  King.  "So  you  must  deal 
with  this,  so  why  not  bring  It  to  the  fore  and 
deal  wUh  It  honestly  rather  thar  try  to  hide 
It'  It's  what  I  do  from  heie  on.  .  ."" 

Thus  the  story  of  Sam  Garrett,  who  died. 
"My  beln"  In  the  numbers,  they  come  to  you 
for  favors.""  says  King  "So  I  helped  this  guy. 
My  whole  genius  was  that  I  knew  what  my 
limitations  were.  IX  you  give  me  $10  on  a 
number  and  I  know  I  cau't  pay  If  that  num- 
ber hits,  then  what  am  I  gonna  do?  So  I  look 
at  my  bankroll  and  my  bankroll  says  I  can 
stand  a  t2  hit  which  means  I'm  gonna  lay 
off  the  other  *8  '" 

So  King  gave  Garrett,  and  others,  some  of 
his  money  as  insurance  to  bet  with  other 
bookmakers.  "When  one  of  my  layoff  num- 
bers hit.  he  d!dn"t  pay  me,"'  says  King  '"I 
v.ent  along  with  him  two  or  three  days.  I"m 
still  glvln'  him  my  action  because  I  believe  In 
him.  So  It  finally  came  to  pass  that  I  realized 
he  was  not  dcln"  what  was  right  and  I  told 
him.  "I  can"t  give  you  no  more  action."  He 
said  I  was  slandering  his  reputation.  So  what 
he  did  he  attacked  me  from  the  rear  as  I  was 
gettln"  m  my  car.  Unfortunately,  in  the  tus- 
sling and  the  fighting.  I  was  Instrumental  In 
the  fatality  of  a  fellow  human  bolng  He  s 
klckln"  me  and  I"m  klckln"  him  and  78  days 
later  he  expired. 

"Wlien  they  found  out  I  was  Don  King, 
the  so-called  numbers  baron,  numbers  king- 
pin, policy  czar,  numbers  overlord,  they 
raised  my  charge  from  aggravated  assault 
to  second-degree  murder  Now  these  titles  I 
was  takln"  delight  In  became  millstones 
around  my  neck  because  when  they  tell  an 
all-white  Jury  about  a  gangster,  a  racketeer, 
they  can't  understand  anything  else.  If  the 
Judge  says  strike  it  from  the  record  you  can 
strike  It  from  the  record  but  you  can"t  strike 
It  from  the  hearts  and  minds.  They  found 
me  guilty. 

"But  the  Judge  himself  would  not  allow 
the  charge  to  stand,  for  which  I"m  very  grate- 
ful to  him  to  date  because  I  would  still  be 
In  there.  To  carry  any  kind  of  murder  charge 
there  had  to  be  intent  and  without  Intent  it 
can't  stand  up  ...  I  had  a  pistol  with  me. 
never  used  It.  So  under  those  conditions  he 
took  It  out  of  the  hands  of  the  Jury.  I  thank 
God  for  that." 

King  says  he  declined  both  the  Judge's  and 
his  lawyer's  advice  to  appeal,  taking  his 
ihance  on  going  before  a  parole  board.  "The 
closest  to  God  youU  ever  see  on  earth  Is  a 
parole  board.""  he  learned  ""They  gave  mo  a 
four-year  flop.  I  was  so  good  that  every  six 
months  I'd  be  back  before  the  parole  board 
I  went  through  the  rising  and  shattering  of 
hopes  four  times  after  the  first  time  and  you 
talkln"  about  a  traumatic  experience  oii  a 
man.  Jack  .  .  . 

"Every  time  I'd  get  a  flop  I"d  Just  go  back 
to  readln"  Khalll  Glbran.  I  put  myself  In 
the  position  that  I  was  gonna  be  the  hermit "" 
He  read  American  history  because  ""I  love 
this  ole  country,  ya  dig?"'  He  read  about  the 
law  because  "'I  had  planned  to  l)e  a  Clarence 
Darrow  "  He  ticks  off  the  names  of  those  he 
says  he  read:  John  Stuart  Mill.  Socrates, 
Plato.  William  E.  DuBols.  Frederick  Douglass, 
St.  Paul.  Milton,  Tboreau,  many  others  too 
numerous  to  mention,  and  Shakespeare.  "BUI 
and  I,""  King  says,  "became  very  close.  I  be- 
gan to  search  his  life  out  and  I  began  to 
think  that  he  was  the  writer  of  the  King 
James  version  of  the  Bible."' 

(A  Shakespeare  scholar  says  It  is  not  a  new 
theory  that  Shakeapeare  did  part  of  the  King 
James  but  added,  "Thats  Interesting,  you 
wouldn't  expect  the  author  of  the  thrllla  In 
Manila  to  be  a  fan  of  Shakespeare's.""  It  might 
also   be   said    that   it   Is   Interesting    that    a 
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Shakespeare  scholar  could  Identify  Don  King 
as  ""the  author  of  the  thrllla  In  Manila  ") 

King,  from  the  penitentiary,  took  corre- 
spondence courses  In  English,  economics  and 
law  from  Ohio  University  and  says.  "I  got 
one  problem  in  economics  and  I  wat  the  only 
one  on  or  off  campus  that  got  the  right  an- 
swer, the  Instructor  wrote  me  a  letter  on  It 
...  I  would  have  gotten  a  degree  but  I  got 
out "  of  Jail  on  Sept  30.  1971,  three  years  and 
11  months  after  he  had  gone  In. 

This  answered  the  prayers  of  his  patient 
family,  his  wife,  Henrietta,  and  his  three 
children.  They  live  on  King's  farm  In  Ohio, 
where  she  raises  black  Angus  cattle.  She 
visited  him  on  most  weekends  when  he  was 
In  the  penitentiary.  Now  she  vl.->lt£  hlra  at  the 
fashionable  New  "Vork  tcwnhouse  he  bought, 
on  East  62d  Stie:t. 

King  grew  up  In  the  Cleveland  Inner  city, 
one  of  six  children.  His  father  died  on  Pearl 
Harbor  Day.  Dec.  7.  1941.  ""He  was  working 
on  a  ladle  In  a  steel  smelter  and  the  plug 
didn't  come  out  and  the  ladle  exploded  and 
he  got  consumed  by  the  hot  molten  steel." 

His  mother,  he  says,  "was  very  frugal  and 
she  got  what  we  call  throughout  the  ghetto 
'tragedy  money.'  double  Indemnity,  you  go 
out  that  way  }'ou  get  the  $10,000.  She  took 
the  money  and  when  I  was  11  or  12  she  moved 
Into  an  area  called  Mount  Plearant,  which 
was  the  Integrated  area  which  was  riding  the 
peripheries  of  the  ghetto." 

TTiere.  King  learned  about  the  numbers 
racket.  "You  would  have  runners  who  come 
by  your  house  and  write  down  whatever  your 
hunches  and  dreams  were.  Ycu  got  dream 
books  like  The  Three  Wise  Men.  the  Kansas 
City  Kitty.  Luck.  Widow.  Three  Sisters,  and  in 
these  dream  booki,  they  define  your  hunches; 
If  you  dream  of  black  woman  It'd  be  725, 
Thanksglvln"  527.  the  dead  769.  klf«ln'  would 
be  437.  clear  water  Is  123,  muddy  water  Is  705, 
money  Is  667  . 

King  ran  numbers  himself  on  the  way  to 
the  top  of  the  numbers  game  but  he  got  his 
start  In  a  different,  rather  quaint,  fashion: 
"'I  was  selling  peanuts.  My  mother  used  to 
buy  100-pound  sacks  of  rau'  peanuts  and 
we'd  put  X  amount  of  jjeanuts  In  each  little 
sack  and  In  the  sack  we  would  write  two 
numbers  down  Then  we'd  sell  the  peanuts 
around  the  policy  houses,  you  know.  'Get  your 
lucky  number  hot  roasted  peanuts,  get  your 
lucky  number  hot  roasted  peanuts."  So  they"d 
buy  our  peanuts." 

The  numbers  In  the  peanut  sacks  had  no 
connection  with  the  winning  numbers  drawn 
by  the  policy  banker,  but  when  the  numbers 
accidentally  matched.  Kl:ic — who  kept  a 
list  of  which  numbers  were  In  which  bag 
and  who  bought  the  bags — would  approach 
the  winner  seeking  a  "gapple — that  means 
your  tip.  your  gratuity"  for  supfKwedly  giv- 
ing out  the  winning  numbers.  "My  peanuts 
were  selling  like  that."  he  says.  "We  went 
from  selling  100-pound  bags  to  sellln"  500 
and  600  pounds  of  peanuts  on  a  weekend."' 

King  8a}-s  he  had  planned  to  go  to  Kent 
State  University  after  graduatlne  from  high 
school  but  by  then  he  was  running  numbers 
and  graduated  easily  Into  booking  numbers 
hlm-self.  He  was  heading  for  the  top  of  the 
business.  Still,  he  returned  to  school.  "I  went 
to  Western  Reserve  In  Cleveland  and  I  did 
a  year  there."  he  says 

"These  kids  In  there,  like  16  and  17.  but 
I  couldn't  afford  to  let  them  outdo  me  I 
tried  to  stay  with  'em.  I  have  a  competltlve- 
Itke  inner  being  in  myself,  you  know,  a 
pride  "  He  studied  hard,  made  sacrifices,  he 
says,  "so  this  caused  a  different  way  of  life 
for  me  than  what  T  was  accustomed  to  at  the 
time  So  what  T  did  I  made  the  Irrational 
rationalization  that  you  $'o  to  school  in  order 
to  get  educated,  you  get  edurat<»<1  so  you  can 
get  some  money,  but  I  alreadv  was  makln" 
money,  so  why  should  I  go  to  thp  Rrho<'^l"'" 
So  he  stayed  with  the  numbe.''s  and  pros- 
pered. And  he  followed  All. 
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Some  now  say  K.u^  will  fall  as  fast  as  he 
rose  If  All  says  goodbye  to  hUn.  Maybe  King 
knows  something  he  isn't  telling,  he  himself 
almost  seems  to  acknowledge  that  his  days 
m  the  penthouse  could  be  numbered.  "Don't 
know  how  long  I'm  gonna  stay  there.  Do  the 
best  I  can  while  I'm  there.  It  was  difficult 
getting  there.  It's  gonna  be  more  difficult 
to  stay  there.  But  I  shall  persevere.'" 

But  he  scoffs  at  the  suggestion  his  future 
Is  tied  to  All's.  "I  don't  worry  aLout  what 
happens  to  Muhammad.  We  all  gonna  come 
and  go.  Jesus.  Moses.  Zacharla.'..  Jacob.  An- 
drew, Bartholomew,  John,  Paul,  Isaac.  Isaiah, 
you  know,  all  come  and  go  ...  I  can't  be 
fired,  you  can't  fire  talent." 

Is  he  ""clean""  now? 

"Straight  as  an  arrow.'"  he  responds. 

He  says  he  still  has  ""a  contribution."  to 
make,  ""far  beyond  what  people  are  lookln' 
at,  they're  lookln"  at  all  this  flare  and  this 
sizzle."  What  he  wants  to  be.  he  says.  Is 
"a  liaison""  between  oil-rich  countries  and 
Impoverished  ones.  He  says  he's  negotiating 
with  Kuwait,  and  wants  to  arrange  loans  for 
other  countries.  "You  see,  I'm  a  student  of 
economics.  I'm  a  businessman."  He  also  ad- 
mits he  hasn't  made  his  first  deal  yet — but, 
then,  even  All  told  him  he  was  "crazy"  when 
he  said  he  could  raise  $10  million  for  a  fight 
to  Zaire. 

"Every  little  promotion  I  do  Is  a  big  pro- 
motion,'" he  says.  '"Get  ready  for  one  of  the 
biggest  In  the  world.  It  has  nothln"  to  do 
with  prize  fighting,  and  lt"s  gonna  blow  the 
mind  of  everybody. 
"So.  I'll  be  around." 

Trust  him. 


PUTTING  AMERICA  BACK  TO  WORK 


HON.  DOMINICK  V.  D.ANIELS 

OF    NEW    JERSEY 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  May  17.  1976 

Mr.  DOMINICK  V.  DANIELS.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  am  inserting  into  the  Record 
today  an  editorial  which  appeared  in 
the  Washington  Post  on  Friday,  May  14, 
1976.  written  by  the  distingui.shed  Sen- 
ator from  Minnesota,  Hubert  H.  Hum- 
phrey. 

Senator  Humphrey,  "who  along  with  my 
friend  and  colleague.  Representative 
Augustus  F.  Ha'wkins.  authored  H.R.  50. 
the  Full  Employment  and  Balanced 
Growth  Act  of  1976.  wrote  this  editorial 
as  a  response  to  editorials  which  ap- 
peared in  the  Washington  Po,-t  on  March 
30  and  May  8  dealing  with  jobs  legis- 
lation. 

As  chairmaii  of  the  Manpower,  Com- 
peiisation.  and  Health  and  Safety  Sub- 
committee, which  held  6  days  of  hear- 
ings on  H.R.  50.  I  am  most  concerned 
about  the  continuing  unemploj-ment 
problem  which  our  Nation  face.s  and  the 
lack  of  initiative  the  present  administra- 
tion is  showing  in  dealing  with  this  situ- 
ation. My  colleague  Mr.  Hawkins  has  de- 
voted long  hours  of  hard  work  and  in- 
vestigation to  the  concepts  envi.'^ioned  in 
H.R.  50  and  the  formation  of  a  flexible 
general  economic  policy  framework. 

The  report  for  H.R.  50  was  filed  by 
the  Education  and  Labor  Committee  on 
May  14.  I  strongly  urge  my  colleagues  to 
con.sider  this  piece  of  legislation  rare- 
fully,  and  the  importance  of  establishing 
a  goal  of  full  employment  fr>r  our  Na- 
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tion's  people.  A  copy  of  Mr.  Humphrey's 
editorial  follows; 

a  stkategy   for   patting   america   back   to 
Work 

(By  Hubert  H.  Humphrey) 

Mast  Americans  have  begun  to  realize  that 
there  is  something  fundamentally  uror.g 
with  our  nations  economy. 

During  the  past  five  years.  U.S.  economic 
growih  averaged  less  than  oae-half  Its  his- 
torical rate.  As  a  result,  the  nation  lost  some 
$500  billion  in  production  of  goods  and  serv- 
ices In  the  last  five  years  alone.  And  we  can 
expect  to  lose  another  $600  to  $900  billion 
by  1980. 

That  astounding  waste  lies  at  the  center  of 
our  economic  problems  .ir.d  coming  to  grips 
with  It  requires  fundamental  reform  of  the 
way  i:i  which  we  manaee  our  economy.  It  re- 
quires that  this  nation  answer  the  basic 
question  of  whether  or  not  It  Is  an  Important 
function  of  government  to  assure  that  all 
citizens  willing  and  able  to  work  are  given 
an  opportunity  to  do  so. 

The  Full  Employment  and  Balanced 
Growth  Act  of  1976.  authored  by  Rep.  .Augus- 
tus Hawkins  and  me.  Is  one  proposed  answer 
to  that  question.  Thli  measure,  co-sponsored 
by  many  other  member.s  of  bo'h  houses  of 
Congress,  proposes  a  general  economic  policy 
framework  and  a  package  of  propram.s  that 
vary  from  year  to  year  depeiidlng  on  eco- 
nomic conditions  and  decisions  by  Congress 
and  the  President.  This  flexibility  is  a  major 
strength  of  the  bill. 

The  Act  is  ba.sed  on  two  simple,  yet  pro- 
found, premises:  First,  that  work  and  pro- 
ductivity are  better  than  welfare  and  waste; 
and,  second,  that  the  full  use  of  our  human 
and  capital  resources  Is  In  the  best  Interest 
of  all  the  American  people. 

The  principal  thrust  of  the  Act  Is  to  en- 
courage the  creation  of  Job  opportunities  In 
private  enterprise  through  tax  credit  and 
budget  policies  that  will  stimulate  the 
private  sector  In  a  balanced  and  sustainable 
way. 

Many  of  the  auxiliary  proeram.s.  such  as 
the  Incentive  program  to  revitalize  de- 
pressed areas,  the  skills-training  and  Job- 
placement  grants  and  loans  from  the 
development  financing  instltittlons.  are 
specifically  designed  to  create  Jobs  in  private 
Industry.  Moreover.  the  progra.m.':  for 
emergency  public  works  and  community  de- 
velopment would  prr^^ide  job?  In  private 
business  by  channeling  funds  to  private 
contractors.  Additional  activities  under  the 
bill  will  supplement  and  not  supplant  the 
private  sector.  It  Is  not  a  public  service 
Jobs  proposal. 

The  Act  sets  an  Initial  objective  of  reduc- 
ing unemployment  among  adults  to  not  more 
than  three  per  cent  within  four  years.  This  Is 
an  ambitious  goal,  but  It  can  be  done.  Tlie 
President  Is  required  to  inform  Congre.^s 
of  his  views  on  this  goal  and  to  recommend 
any  changes  he  believes  are  needed. 

The  Act  also  provides  for  a  new  coopera- 
tive relationship  whereby  the  President  and 
the  Congress,  working  with  the  Federal 
Reserve  Board,  would  establish  explicit, 
numerical  goals  each  year  for  employment, 
production  and  purchasing  power.  That  Is 
the  most  crucial  reform  In  the  legislation. 

Last  year,  by  contrast,  instead  of  setting 
positive  goals  that  would  challenge  economic 
policy,  t'ne  debate  degenerated  Into  nothing 
more  than  a  superficial  discussion  of  the 
size  of  the  federal  deficit  and  the  rate  of 
Increase  In  the  money  supply.  No  progress 
was  made  and  policy  suflered. 

In  addition,  the  bill  places  new  require- 
ments on  the  Federal  Reserve  to  make  Its 
credit  and  Interest  rate  policies  respond  to 
these  national  economic  policy  decisions.  If 
they  do  not,  the  President  can  make  recom- 
mendations to  the   Board   and   Congress  to 
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ensure  closer  conformity.  Dr  Arthur  Burns, 
Federal  Reserve  Board  Chairman,  has  stated 
repeatedly  that  Congress  has  been  reniis?  in 
falling  to  set  specific  economic  goals  that  the 
Board  could  strive  to  achieve 

The  Act  further  recognizes  that  renewed 
Inflation  may  become  a  serious  threat  a5  our 
economy  moves  toward  lull  empioymenv 
and  production.  Therefore,  it  rejulres  the 
President  to  suomit  a  detailed  antf  compre- 
hensive set  of  anTl-Lnflation  po'.icies  to  Con- 
gress even.'  year.  This  program  must  Include 
an  Inflation  information  systera  to  alert  the 
Pre.^ident  and  Congress  to  en-.ergmc  iFiSation 
problems,  a  prcgram  to  expand  the  supply  of 
goods,  senices.  labor  and  capital  in  tight 
markets,  and  recommendations  to  strengthen 
antitrust  enforcement  and  to  Incren^e  com- 
petition. Furthermore,  the  President  Is  re- 
quired to  recommend  any  admtnistrativ.^  or 
legislative  actions  he  feels  are  nece.ssary  to 
promote  reasonable  price  st.abUty. 

I  disagree  with  thase  who  claim  that  low 
unemployment  means  high  inflation.  In  the 
1960s  Inflation  averaged  only  2.3  per  cent 
and  the  unempjoyment  rate  averaged  4.8  per 
cent.  In  the  last  few  year.-  ve  have  seen 
that  as  unemployment  came  down  from  the 
9  per  cent  level,  inflation  was  cut  In  half— 
from  about   12  per  cent  to  6  per  cent. 

This  bill  is  not  Intended  to  provide  a'.l  of 
the  answers  to  every  economic  situation  that 
might  develop.  But  it  does  face  up  to  the  -  - 
cla!  need  to  streamline  government  and 
make  it  more  efficient  and  responsive. 

It  requires  the  Congress  and  the  Pres- 
ident to  undertake  a  complete  review  cf  all 
existing  government  ru!e.=  and  regTilat!'~n£  to 
determine  which  still  serve  the  pubh. .  in- 
terest and  which  should  be  eliminated  .'^nd 
It  further  requires  them  to  carry  out  each 
year  an  in-depth  evaluatl  jn  and  review  cf  20 
per  cent  of  the  dollar  vclu.Tie  of  exl'^tlng 
federal  programs.  Thus,  all  government  pro- 
grams wovild  receive  a  special  inieiLsive  eval- 
uation at  least  once  every  five  years,  thereby 
giving  Congress  and  the  executive  branch 
the  information  nece.'^sary  to  amend,  extend 
or  eliminate  program.':. 

As  a  result  the  bill  does  what  many  peo- 
ple only  talk  about.  That  is.  it  faces  up  to  the 
problems  of  overregulatlon,  excessive  bu- 
reaucracy and  programs  that  don't  work  or 
cost  too  much. 

The  Act  also  calls  for  more  systematic  and 
structured  long-range  planning.  It  became 
obvious  with  the  energy  crisis  and  food  price 
e.vplosion  of  the  mid-1970s  that  we  must  do 
a  much  better  Job  of  anticipating  future 
problems,  their  economic  Impact  and  what 
to  do  about  them.  The  bill  allows  u.s  to  look 
ahead. 

Beyond  these  measures.  I  am  convinced 
that  economic  policy  mtist  be  broadened  to 
treat  systematically  structural  problems  that 
Impede  growth,  eniployment  and  price  sta- 
bility. The  bill  reflects  this  conviction  and 
would  require  a  rai^ge  of  supplemental  poli- 
cies: 

A  comprehensive  youth  employment  pro- 
gram to  provide  Jobs,  training  and  employ- 
ment services  to  young  people  who  are  un- 
able to  find  work  without  as.s. stance; 

A  financial  institution  responsible  for  en- 
couraging private  and  public  investment  In 
economically  depres-sed  regions,  economic 
sectors  and  inner  cities;  and 

A  program  designed  to  correct  federal  tax, 
spending  and  employment  policies  thai  have 
undermined  the  economic  strength  of  certain 
regions  aiid  areas  of  the  counrrv. 

The  Act  recognizes  that  public  policy  has 
responded  much  too  slowly  during  periods  of 
economic  instability  and  seeks  to  eliminate 
this  problem  with  a  com.prehensi'.e  counter- 
cyclical manpower  program,  including  such 
elements  as  accelerated  public  works,  com- 
munity development,  an ti -recession  support 
to  states  and  local  governments,  and  emer- 
gency  public   service   jobs.   These   programs 
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are  designed  to  begin  and  endlautomatlctUly 
AA  economic  conditions  warrant. 

Prnally.  the  Act  creates  a  new  Full  Employ- 
ment Office  In  the  Department  of  Labor.  It 
la  reciulred  to  assist  all  those  able  and  will- 
ing to  work  to  find  decent  Jobs.  A  reservoir 
of  iisefiU  publicly  financed  Job.s  will  be 
available  for  those  who  havajno  other  em- 
ployment opportunities,  up  ta  the  limits  of 
the  annual  numerical  emplo^eut  goal  set 
by  Congreas.  ( 

The  direct  cost  of  authorli  Ing  the  Act  Is 
less  than  $60  million  to  establ  sh  the  general 
policy  framework  for  full  em  jloyment.  The 
Indirect  costs — that  Is,  those  letermlned  by 
subsequent  legislation  to  full!  1  the  mandate 
of  the  Act — will  be  arrived  at  <  ich  year  with- 
in the  goal-setting  process. 

Assuming  a  normal  econoD  Ic  recovery,  I 
see  no  reason  to  expect  Indlrei  t  budget  costs 
to  exceed  $8  to  912  billion,  af  er  taking  Into 
account  the  drastically  decri  ased  costs  of 
welfare  and  the  Increased  I  evenues  from 
taxes.  In  contrast,  under  pi  ^sent  policies, 
excessive  unemployment  In  1876  alone  will 
cost  the  U.S.  Treasury  more  ti  an  $50  billion 
In  lost  tax  revenues  and  Incri  ased  costs  for 
unemployment  compensation;  food  stamps 
and  welfare. 

The  full  Employment  and  Ba  anced  Growth 
Act  embodies  the  best  In  cui  -ent  thinking 
about  how  to  ensure  full  pro<  action  In  our 
economy  and  modern,  coordifcated  policy- 
making In  our  government.  Undoubtedly,  It 
will  be  refined  and  Improved  (ttuing  debate, 
dlscusflon  and  committee  hearings.  But  the 
strategy  set  forth  In  the  Act  provides  our 
best  chance  for  sustaining  a  healthy  economy 
while  providing  the  greatest  opportunities  for 
productive  and  constructive  work  to  all 
Americans.  i 


CHILDREN  AND  POLITICS 


HON.  SHIRLEY  CHISHOLM 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESBNTATIVES 
Monday,  May  17,  1976 

Mrs.  CHISHOLM  Mr  Speaker,  In  this 
morning's  New  York  Timef.  an  article 
by  Anthony  Lewis  summarised  the  cur- 
rent national  situation  wim  respect  to 
day  care.  Despite  the  ovcrwielming  sup- 
port on  the  part  of  this  Hous,  the  failure 
last  week  in  the  Senate  tol)verrIde  Mr. 
Ford's  unwise  and  unsound  veto  will 
have  dire  consequences  for  4|11  child  care 
facilities  in  which  children  from  pov- 
erty-level homes  are  enrolled. 

The  argument  proffered  iDy  the  ad- 
ministration in  Mr.  Ford's  veto  message 
did  nothing  to  answer  to  the  real  prob- 
lems which  have  resulted  from  a  lack  of 
Federal  moneys  for  title  XX  centers. 
The  problem  Is  one  of  the  inability  to 
meet  health  and  safety  codes — not  just 
Federal  staff  requirements — and,  be- 
cause of  this  veto,  many  day  care  cen- 
ters throughout  the  country  are  facing 
shutdowns. 

I  would  like  to  Insert  Into  the  Record 
Mr.  Lewis'  eloquent  discus.slon  of  "Chil- 
dren and  Politics,"  for  the  consideration 
of  aU  my  colleagues  In  the  House: 
Chiujren  and  PoLmcs 
(By  Anthony  Lewis) 

MmNBAPOLis— Nestled  against  a  wall  of 
St.  Mary's  Basilica,  a  hulking  old  church  near 
downtown  Minneapolis,  is  a  small  play- 
ground. Ten  children.  2^  to  6  years  old.  use 
the  swings  and  slide  and  run  over  to  talk 
with  their  teacher.  Michael  Young.  They  are 
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In  a  day-care  center:  Child  Garden  Montes- 
sorl. 

One  of  the  kids  Is  31^-year-old  Laura 
Lacey.  She  Is  well  dressed,  bright,  articulate, 
happy,  active:  the  model  of  what  we  have 
come  to  think  of  as  the  middle-class  child. 
But  In  fact  the  Federal  Government  pays  her 
fee  at  the  center.  9130  a  month. 

Laura  Lacey  is  the  reality  at  the  heart  of 
an  abstract  political  debate.  President  Ford 
recently  vetoed  a  bill  providing  added  fund- 
ing for  day  care,  saying  that  !t  violated  his 
principles  for  Federal  aid.  and  the  Senate 
failed  to  override  the  veto  Unless  Congress 
finds  a  way  around  the  President's  objec- 
tions. Laura  l.acey  will  have  to  leave  the 
Child  Garden  day-care  center. 

Lauras  mother.  Oeraldlne  Lacey,  a  slim 
attractive  woman  of  34,  Is  separated  from  her 
husband.  She  worked  as  a  secretary  but 
found,  she  said,  that  she  did  not  make 
enough  to  support  herself  and  the  child.  So 
she  went  back  to  school,  to  the  University  uf 
Minnesota,  where  she  hopes  to  become  a 
nurse.  While  there  she  Is  on  welfare — a  fact 
that  troubles  her. 

"People  think  of  welfare  as  a  leech  on 
.society."  Mrs.  Lacey  said,  'and  I  feel  that 
way.  too.  My  ego  Is  bruised.  I  want  to  study 
to  get  ofl  welfare." 

Mrs.  Lacey  had  Laura  In  a  private  home 
first — a  woman  minding  half  a  dozen  chil- 
dren—but that  turned  out  to  be  a  depressing 
place.  Then  sl.e  looked  at  many  day -care  cen- 
ters before  choosing  Child  Garden. 

"The  kids  looked  so  nice  here,"  she  said, 
"and  they  were  Interested  In  Lauri.  when  she 
came — didn't  resent  a  new  child,  as  I'd  seen 
In  other  places.  I  was  so  happy  to  see  that 
And  I  though  It  mattered  that  there  was  a 
man  teaching  here. 

"I  hope  I  don't  have  to  move  Laura 
now— I  don't  think  It's  healthy  to  keep 
changing.  I'm   Just  depressed      .    " 

The  situation  of  Geraldlne  and  Laura 
Lacey  Is  not  unusual  In  the  United  States 
now.  There  are  2.8  million  American  children 
between  2Vi  and  6  who  live  with  their  mother 
alone.  And  altogether.  6  5  million  of  that  age 
have  working  mothers. 

The  trend  toward  working  mothers  and 
single-parent  families  has  made  day  care 
an  essential  factor  in  many  lives  It  enables 
many  women  to  work  Instead  of  going  on 
welfare — and  thereby  to  save  public  funds. 
Welfare  costs  the  Government  about  three 
times  as  much  as  day  care. 

The  Federal  Government  now  provides 
9600  million  a  year  for  care  of  children  in 
poorer  families,  matched  by  9200  mllUon 
from  the  states.  The  question  Inevitably  de- 
bated Is  to  what  extent  Federal  standards  for 
day  care  should  go  along  with  Federal  money. 
Congressional  supporters  of  day  care  funds, 
such  as  Senator  Walter  Mondale  of  Minne- 
sota, have  not  wanted  to  set  up  a  tight  net- 
work of  Federal  rules.  They  agree  tuat  regu- 
lation should  be  left  largely  to  state  and 
localities. 

On  the  other  hand,  studies  have  shown 
widespread  and  gruesome  examples  of  bad 
day  care,  unsafe  buildings,  children  Ignored 
because  of  inadequate  staff,  and  so  on.  Sen- 
ator Mondale  ard  others  In  Congress  have 
felt  that  Federal  money  should  not  be  used 
to  send  chUdren  to  such  places — that  It 
should  be  used,  gradually,  to  assure  a  decent 
environment  In  places  where  children  will 
spond  as  much  as  eight  hours  a  day. 

In  1974.  after  long  negotiations,  the  Ford 
Administration  and  Congress  agreed  on  mod- 
est Federal  standards.  A  new  law  required 
day  care  centers,  first,  to  meet  state  and  local 
rules  on  fire,  safety  and  health.  And  It  estab- 
Ushed  stafllng  standards,  for  example  one 
adult  teacher  or  volunteer  to  about  six  chil- 
dren between  2';4  ^^'^  6. 

When  the  time  approached  to  apply  those 
standards.  It  turned  out  that  many  centers 
could  not  meet  them.  Conditions  were  worse 
than  had  been  realized.  The  states  asked  for 
more  time  and  more  Federal  help 
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That  was  the  aim  of  the  vetoed  bill.  It  de- 
layed the  standards  a  bit  longer  and  provided 
an  extra  9125  million  to  help  the  states  meet 
them.  President  Ford,  in  vetoing  it.  said 
nothing  about  the  earlier  agreement,  worked 
out  so  carefully  by  his  own  people  and  Con- 
gress. He  objected  to  the  whole  idea  of  Fed- 
eral standards  and  Introduced  the  new  de- 
mand that  day-care  money  be  Included  In 
Federal  block  grants  for  community  services. 
Unless  Congress  acts  on  new  legislation.  Fed- 
eral standards  will  now  take  effect  without 
money  to  meet  them. 

The  real  reason  for  the  veto  was  evidently 
the  specter  of  Ronald  Reagan.  The  President 
wanted  to  look  tough,  and  what  could  be 
tougher  than  to  drive  children  out  of  day- 
care centers.  Gerald  Ford  should  have  to  ex- 
plain to  Laura  and  Geraldlne  Lacey. 
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STONE   ON    'THE   THREAT   TO 
THE  REPUBLIC' 


HON.  BELLA  S.  ABZUG 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  May  17,  1976 

Ms.  ABZUG.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  current 
issue  of  the  New  York  Review  of  Books 
includes  a  thoughtful  article  by  I.  F. 
Stone  on  the  congressional  Investiga- 
tions of  the  intelligence  community  by 
the  House  and  Senate  select  committees. 

In  addition  to  detailing  the  gross 
abuses  of  the  intelligence  agencies  and 
their  refusal  t'j  cooperate  with  the  in- 
vestigating committees,  Mr.  Stone  goes 
on  to  observe  that  they  are  not  even  very 
good  at  doing  what  they  are  supposed  to 
be  doing: 

The  secret  agencies  fall  In  the  task  of 
really  Intelligent  assessment  of  human  aspi- 
ration and  social  forces  for  several  reasons 
One  Is  that  they  attract  a  large  proportion  of 
screwballs,  crackpots,  paranoids.  A  second  Is 
that  the  nature  of  the  profession  makes 
paranoia  Its  occupational  disease.  The  third 
Is  that  ruling  classes  and  bureaucracies  gen- 
erally prefer  the  paranoid  explanation.  If 
trouble,  If  protest  against  the  Vietnam  war. 
If  radical  agitation  for  social  Justice,  If 
racial  rising  against  discrimination  are  Just 
the  product  of  Satanic  "subversives"  plotting 
unrest,  then  there  Is  no  need  to  amend  poli- 
cies, to  give  up  ruling  class  privileges.  .Ml 
one  need  do  Is  purge  and  imprison  the  "con- 
spirators." The  spies  blind  their  masters 
comfortably  to  realities.  It  wasn't  for  lack  of 
spies  that  the  Czars  fell. 

The  Stone  piece  Is  eminently  worth 
reading,  and  I  include  its  full  text  in  the 
Record  at  this  point: 

Tkk  Threat  to  the  Rfpdblic 
(I.  P.  Stone) 

It  can  be  said — but  it  would  be  unwise 
to  dwell  on  It — that  the  Church  and  Pike 
committee  reports  represent  the  first  time 
In  history  any  country's  legislature  has  ever 
Investigated,  exposed,  and  shamed  lt.s  intelli- 
gence agencies  and  their  "dirty  trlck-s  "  Ijong 
before  electronics,  tm  far  back  as  the  Rome 
of  the  Caesars,  a  spy-haunted  society  feared, 
as  Tacitus  tells  us.  that  somehow  walls 
might  have  ears.'  But  a  degenerate  Senate, 


•  "Never  was  Rome  more  distracted  and 
terror-stricken  Meetings,  conversations,  the 
ear  of  friend  and  .stranger  were  alike 
shunned;  even  things  mute  and  lifeless,  the 
very  roofs  and  walls,  were  eyed  with  sus- 
picion" {The  AnnaU  of  Tacitus,  4.69,  Mod- 
em Library  edition) . 
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though  constitutionally  and  nominally  still 
all-powerful,  lacked  the  will  to  do  anything 
about  It. 

Unfortunately  there  is  little  prospect  that 
our  Senate,  and  our  Congress,  will  behave 
any  better.  Between  the  tlnie  this  Is  being 
written  and  the  time  It  wUl  be  read,  the 
Senate  is  expected  to  vote  en  a  first  ttmld 
effort  at  reform,  an  InteUlgence  oversight 
committee.  But  its  prospects  are  dim,  and 
some  of  its  provisions  dubious. 

The  Republican  White  House  and  the 
Democratic  Old  Guard  In  the  Senate  are  In 
a  bipartisan  alliance  a>;alnst  any  real  re- 
form. A  similar  coalition  In  the  House— led 
by  the  Republican  McClory  of  IlUnols  and 
the  Democrat  Stratton  of  New  York — is 
blocking  bills  to  revive  and  clear  the  way 
for  publication  of  the  suppressed  Pike  re- 
port. The  secret  agencies  are  smugly  confi- 
dent that  they  have  not  only  weathered  the 
storm  but  entrenched  themselves. 

Their  strength  has  deep  roots.  The  great 
masters  of  property  In  our  society  are  un- 
willing to  give  up  "dirty  tricks"  In  defense 
of  their  investments  and  privileges  at  home 
and  abroad.  For  them,  the  end  Justifies  the 
means.  Just  as  surely  as  for  their  adverssuies 
ir.  Moscow  and  Peking  Radicals,  opponents 
(  f  the  existing  order,  critics  who  go  too  far, 
are  fair  game,  outside  the  law.  on  both  sides. 
It  Is  not  an  accident  that — as  the  Church 
committee  found— the  FBI  has  twice  as 
many  Informers  In  radical  or  liberal  organi- 
zations as  In  organl7ed  crime 

The  main  Job  of  a  political  secret  police 
m  any  society  Is  to  keep  In  power  those  who 
have  It.  When  the  Roman  Senat*>,  after  one 
particularly  terrible  scandal,  tried  to  put 
some  Mmit  on  Informers,  the  Emperor 
•nberlus  mterpo.sed  his  veto,  saying,  "Bet- 
ter to  subvert  the  constitution  than  to  re- 
move Its  guardians."  •  Though  no  one  today 
speaks  so  frankly,  that  Is  stUl  the  answer 
of  those  who  cannot  bring  themselves  al- 
topether    to    prohibit    "dirty    tricks." 

To  understand  the  intelllBPnce  miasma, 
one  must  look  at  the  family  tree  of  the  CIA. 
The  CIA  Is  only  the  institutionalization, 
though  on  a  vast  and  unprecedented  scale, 
of  what  we  have  done  for  more  than  a 
century  and  a  half  In  Latin  America  and 
an  earlier  China  under  the  rubric  of  defend- 
ing "American   lives   and   property." 

men  we  used  State  Department  acents 
and  the  U.S  Marines.  The  Marines  were  bi:] 
collectors  for  National  City  Bank  and  en- 
forcers for  the  banana,  oil  and  sugar  com- 
panies. What  the  CIA  has  done  In  Indo- 
china, Iran,  and  ChUe  l.s  no  different  In  kind 
from  the  crass  way  Marines  turned  patriots 
Into  bandits  and  puppets  Into  presidents  In 
Central  America  and  the  Carltabf^an  It  is 
only  the  means  that  have  ^rown  to  keep 
pace  with  the  expansion  of  the  American 
empire  and  new  forms  of  exploitation  like 
the  multinationals.* 

You  cannot  rtin  an  empire  without  secrecy. 
And  you  have  to  be  ready  to  deal  with  tur- 
bulent natives  abroad  and  dLssentlng  citizens 
at  home.  The  FBI  Is  well  equipped  to  aid 
the  CIA  In  that  task.  Its  family  tree,  its 
dominant  prejudice  against  liberals  and  the 
left.  Its  co7.1nesF  with  the  right,  go  back  to 
the  Instinctive  hostility  of  propertied  inter- 
ests to  whatever  elements  in  our  society 
seemed  to  threaten  property.  This  is  how 
they  saw  abolitionists,  trade  union  orga- 
nizers, socialists,  anarchists,  radicals  of  any 


'  Tacitus.  Annals  4.30. 

•  General  Smedley  Butler,  one  of  the  best 
and  bravest  men  the  Marine  Corp.s  ever  pro- 
duced, gT't  into  trouble  for  telling  the  truth 
about  the  Imperialist  purposes  he  had 
served  from  Cuba  to  the  Philippines.  See 
Lowell  Thomas's  blo^rraphy  of  him.  Old  Gim- 
let Eye  (1933)  and  Butler's  recently  repub- 
lished War  Is  a  Racket  ( 1935)  In  Three  Gen- 
eraU  on  War,  Garland  Publishing,  New  York 
and  London. 
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kind,  and  indeed  all  "do-gooders,"  a  favorite 

term  of  contempt  with  J  Edgar  Hoover.  The 
bomb  squads,  Red  squad.=  .  anarchist  squads 
appeared  in  many  clt.es  during  the  nlnieenth 
century  were  the  FBI's  progenitors,  af  they 
remain  Its  collaborators.  American  history 
can  be  read  as  a  continuous  struggle  between 
democracy  and  property,  and  In  that  per- 
spective there  Is  no  doubt  where  the  secret 
police  stand. 

Their  true  role  as  the  janissaries  of  prop- 
i.'rty  Ls  only  implicit,  of  course,  in  these 
carefully  manicured  Church  reports.  Nor  do 
the  reports  make  more  than  a  partial  breach 
;n  the  secrecy  which  shrouds  the  agencies. 
We  must  assume,  after  all  we  have  learned, 
that  the  committee  staS  Itself  wa.s  penetrat- 
ed by  the  agencies.  The  reports  themselves^ 
a.s  internal  evidence  will  reveal  to  a  careful 
readlng^were  the  product  of  a  continuous 
wrangle  among  the  staff,  the  committee,  and 
the  agencies.  The  agencies  controlled  what 
went  out  of  their  tie-  and  what  went  into 
the  reports.  The  effort  to  cen.sor  as  much  as 
possible  and  the  effort  to  tell  as  much  as 
possible  have  left  their  mark-s.  The  nnal 
product  must  be  read  with  extreme  care. 
Every  formulation,  almost  every  word,  must 
be  e\aluated  not  only  for  what  It  does  say 
but  for  what  it  does  not  say.  The  latter  Is 
sometimes  the  more  revealing. 

•]  he  rommlttee  had  power  to  subpoena,  on 
paper,  but  there  are  Indications  throughout 
the  report  that  the  agencies  withheld  much 
in  manv  areas  which  the  committee  wanted 
to  explore  "The  Central  Intelligence  Agen- 
cy," the  committee  says  In  the  introduction 
t  )  Volume  1  (p.  7),  "and  other  agencies  of 
ti.e  executive  branch  have  limited  the  Com- 
mittee's access  to  the  full  record.  ...  In 
some  highly  Important  areas  .  .  .  the  Com- 
mittee has  been  refused  access  to  files  or  doc- 
uments." 

In  assessing  the  feasibility  of  congressional 
oversight,  one  must  not  forget  this  Initial 
ai:d  successful  defia:ice  of  the  power  given 
Congress  by  the  Constitution  to  oversee  and 
control  every  department  of  government. 
This  muted  note  Indicates  that  the  Church 
commlt'.ee  knuckled  under.  The  precedent 
bodes  ill  for  congressional  oversight.  If  this 
w-as  the  best  the  Church  committee  could 
do.  after  the  multitudinous  revelations  of 
Watergate,  what  can  one  expect  of  a  per- 
manent committee  when  press  and  public 
opinion  are  once  again  somnolent? 

This  withholding  of  whatever  the  agen- 
cies did  net  wish  to  disclose  was  only  the 
beginning  of  the  struirgle.  At  the  outset  of  Its 
Inquiry  the  committee  put  Its  neck  Into  a 
noose  by  agreeing  "in  a  meeting  with  Presi- 
dent Ford"  that  It  would  not  dLsclose  any 
classified  Information  given  It  without  con- 
sulting the  agencies  and  "carefvilly  consid- 
er [Ing]  the  Executive's  reasons  for  maintain- 
ing secrecy."  The  committee  says  that  It  re- 
tained final  decision.  But  it  was  inhibited 
because  attempts  to  go  against  agency  wishes 
would  risk  a  White  House  blast  and  a  refusal 
of  cooperation.  So  "virtually  aU  difficulties 
were  resolved"  and  "the  only  significant  ex- 
ception" was  the  relea.'^e  of  the  Assassination 
Report  last  November  even  though  the  execu- 
tive branch  thought  this  "would  harm  na- 
tional sccurny."  Since,  even  Ford  had  to  gn 
on  record  against  assassination,  at  least  of 
other  nations'  leaders  and  at  least  In  peace- 
time, the  vrtAte  House  and  the  agencies  had 
to  swallow  defeat  on  that  one. 

But  down  to  and  weU  past  the  original 
deadline  for  the  report.  It  is  clear  that  the 
committee  had  to  suffer  constant  revision 
and  censorship.  The  committee  notes  that 
three  chapters,  on  "Cover,"  "Espionage."  and 
"Budgetary  Oversight."  were  omitted  alto- 
gether on  the  Insistence  of  the  agencies. 
along  with  two  sections  of  the  chapter  on 
"Covert  Action  of  the  CIA"  arid  one  section 
of  the  chapter  "Department  of  State."  Else- 
where "particular  passages"  rewritten  on  the 
ln.slstence  of  the  Intelligence  agencies  were 
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denoted  by  "Italics"  and  a  footnote  explain- 
ing them. 

An  example  Is  Chapter  X  on  CIA  influence 
in  academic  Institutions,  the  media,  and  re- 
ligious organizations.  There  are  several 
Italicized  references  to  "university  ofBclals 
and  professors"  who  "provide  leads  and  make 
Introductions  for  Intelligence  purposes."  One 
suspects  that  originally  the  phrasing  plainly 
said  they  helped  the  CIA  recruit  on  cam- 
pus. The  report  as  published  did  not  specu- 
late on  the  fact  that  the  relation  between 
university  officials  and  professors  on  the  one 
hand  and  students  on  the  other  Is  hardly 
one  of  equality,  and  the  door  Is  th-us  opened 
to  favoritism  or  discrimination,  depending 
on  the  student's  reaction  to  the  Indecent 
proposal. 

The  most  dramatic  evidence  of  last-min- 
ute struggle  is  the  blank  white  and  the  no- 
tation "  [deleted  1"  which  cover  all  but  a  few 
lines  on  page  332  of  Book  1.  This  was  the 
concluding  portion  of  that  sectioi.  or.  the 
total  size  of  the  aggregate  intelliger.ce  budg- 
et lor  fiscal  year  1976.  which  begliis  at  page 
330  with  the  sei:tence.  "The  Committee's 
analysis  Indicated  that  [deleted]  billion  con- 
stituted the  direct  costs  to  the  United  States 
for  Its  national  Intelligence  program  icr  FY 
1976."  A  footnote  said  it  was  "deleted  pend- 
ing further  Committee  conslderatior..'  ai.d 
the  very  morning  the  report  was  given  to  the 
press  the  committee  voted  to  let  the  full  Sen- 
ate decide  on  whether  to  disclose  the  lull 
figure. 

The  nonsense  that  publlcatlo::  of  that  fig- 
ure would  somehow  reveal  secrets  to  the 
enemv  prevailed  In  committee  and  will  prob- 
ably 'prevail  on  the  Senate  floor,  although 
former  CIA  director  James  Schleslnger  testi- 
fied (p.  377)  "that  our  enemies  already  know 
in  the  first  place  and  it's  broadly  published." 
Elsewhere  tp.  470)  the  report  says  that  di- 
rect and  Indirect  intelligence  costs  are 
roughly  3  percent  of  the  total  budget  The 
total  is  now  over  8400  biUlon.  That  would 
bring  the  total  costs,  direct  and  Indirect, 
secret  and  budgeted,  of  all  Intelligence  to 
about  twelve  billion  dollars.  But  committee 
sources,  In  this  deplorable  and  labyrlnthi:';e 
comedy,  say  that  this  figure  Is  too  high  and 
that  their  own  way  of  reporting  was  mislead- 
ing. So  now  we  must  wait  for  the  promised 
Senate  vote  on  whether  to  disclose  the  real 
figure  or  leave  it  hidden.  That  vote  \»-iU  be 
a  neuralgic  point  In  American  constitutional 
history. 

The  battle  over  the  figure  still  to  be  fought 
on  the  Senate  floor  involves  the  most  funda- 
mental constitutional  considerations.  Con- 
gress has  two  weapons  In  dealing  with  the 
Intelligence  agencies.  One  Is  the  power  of 
disclosure.  The  other  Is  the  power  of  the 
purse.  A  vote  to  blank  out  the  total  will  be  a 
vote  to  surrender  both  powers  to  the  agen- 
cies. The  fight  against  absolutism,  the  fight 
for  parllamentsiry  supremacy,  began  with 
the  power  of  the  purse.  In  the  eyes  of  the 
Framers  nothing  was  more  important  In  the 
Constitution  than  Article  I.  Section  9. 
Clause  7,  which  embodies  that  power.  It  says 
■no  Money  shall  be  drawn  from  the  Treas- 
ury" except  in  pursuance  of  appropriations 
made  by  law  and  that  "a  regular  Statement 
and  Account  of  the  Receipts  and  Expendi- 
tures of  all  public  Money  shall  be  published 
from  time  to  time"  The  CIA.  unlike  the 
FBI,  has  from  its  beginning  completely 
evaded  that  clause.  Will  the  Senate  taVe  the 
final  step  In  constitutional  em.asculatlon  by 
voting  to  keep  secret  even  the  aggregate  to- 
tal of  the  cost  of  all  Intelligence  agencies' 

The  baneful  Influence  does  not  end  with 
the  .suppression  of  facts  and  flgnres.  The  re- 
ports read  as  If  written  not  only  with  the 
agencies  peering  over  the  shoulders  of  the 
writers  but  actually  participating  in  the 
phrasing.  There  are  some  passage^  which 
sound  as  If  they  were  written  or  rev.T:*t.er!  at 
Langley  or  In  the  FBI  headquarters  There  Is 
throughout  a  tendency  to  opaque,  sotto  voce. 
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bvireaucrailc  phraseology  of  a  kind  at  which 
the  WTilte  House  and  the  Stat«  Department 
have  always  been  adept.  The  prose  style — to 
single  out  one  of  the  recent  masters  In  this 
genre — Is  sometimes  downright  NUonlan. 
There  are  many  Instances  of  what  could  legit- 
imately oe  called  braln-washlng — the  bland, 
almost  subliminal  assertion  as  eternal  veri- 
ties of  dubious  propKJsltlons,  propositions  the 
Investigators  were  supposed  to  challenge  and 
test,  not  to  accept  without  examination  as 
major  premises.  A  prime  example  is  the 
statement  at  the  very  beginning  of  the  CIA 
report  that  "a  national  Intelligence  system 
is  a  permanent  and  necessary  part  of  our 
government.  The  system's  value  to  the  coun- 
try has  been  proven." 

Humanity  will  never  get  rid  of  the  Intel- 
ligence miasma  until  that  overblown  non- 
sense Is  challenged.  The  greatest  Intelligence 
networks  of  our  time  failed  to  prevent  the 
most  disastrous  surprise  attacks  their  regimes 
suffered  Pearl  Harbor,  the  Nazi  attack  on 
the  Soviet  Union,  the  place  and  timing  of 
the  D-day  Invasion  of  Hitler's  Fortress  Eu- 
rope were  historic  disasters.  The  American, 
the  Soviet,  and  the  Nazi  regimes  all  had  in- 
telligence networks  of  a  magnitude  and 
power  without  precedent  In  all  history,  even 
under  the  Czars  and  the  First  Empire  of 
Napoleon.  Yet  they  suffered  unprecedented 
loss  through  effective  surprise  In  those  three 
tremendous  attacks.  One  put  the  Nazi  armies 
almost  at  the  gates  of  Moscow  before  effec- 
tive defense  could  be  organized;  the  second 
crippled  our  naval  and  air  forces  In  the  Pa- 
cific from  Hawaii  to  the  Philippines;  the 
third  was  the  beginning  of  the  end  for  Hltler- 
Ism.  All  three  regimes  had  explicit  and  cor- 
rect warnings,  but  in  all  three  cases  the  warn- 
ings were  drowned  In  the  sheer  volume  of  in- 
flowing repKirts  and  by  the  failure  of  the 
center  to  assess  all  this  Information  cor- 
rectly. "Intelligence"  Is  not  the  same  aa 
Intelligence. 

Intelligence  networks  have  mainly  been 
proven  effective  In  Intimidating  their  own 
peoples.  But  no  regime  has  yet  been  saved 
from  disastrous  error  by  "Intelligence."  The 
American  Republic  got  along  quite  well  In- 
ternally without  a  Federal  Bureau  of  Inves- 
tigation until  1908  and  without  a  "dirty 
tricks"  agency  abroad  until  1947.  Since  then, 
as  the  Church  report  says,  the  U.S.  "has  de- 
voted enormous  resources"  to  Its  Intelligence 
network.  But  never  has  the  United  States 
been  more  poorly  advised  and  suffered  more 
shameful  pratfalls  than  In  that  period.  The 
postwar  successes  of  Western  capitalism  have 
been  due  to  the  vitality  of  enterprise,  the 
superior  advantages  of  an  open  society,  and 
the  moral  bankruptcy  of  the  Soviet  regime. 
And  that  last  was  more  than  anything  else 
the  product  of  Russia's  reliance  on  secrecy 
and  the  secret  police.  The  dead-end  course 
of  Stalinism  Is  the  same  course  on  which  we 
are  being  Impelled  In  the  name  of  "national 
security." 

If  the  U.S.  Is  bated  by  the  best  youth  In 
Iran,  In  South  Korea,  In  Chile,  In  the  Domin- 
ican Republic,  wherever  the  writ  of  our 
secret  agencies  and  Its  puppet  regimes  has 
run,  the  Soviet  Union  is  hated  In  Kiev,  in 
Warsaw,  In  Prague,  and  In  Bucharest  for  the 
very  same  reasons.  The  agencies  on  both  sides 
have  succeeded  to  the  extent  that  brutality 
and  repression  can  succeed,  but  the  price  will 
be  paid  In  future  explosions  on  both  sides. 

The  secret  agencies  fall  In  the  task  of 
really  Intelligent  assessment  of  human  aspi- 
ration and  social  forces  for  several  reasons. 
One  Is  that  they  attract  a  large  proportion 
of  screwballs,  crackpots,  paranoids.  A  second 
Is  that  the  nature  of  the  profession  makes 
paranoia  Its  occupational  disease.  The  third 
Is  that  ruling  classes  and  bureaucracies  gen- 
erally prefer  the  paranoid  explanation.  If 
trouble.  If  protest  against  the  Vietnam  war. 
If  radical  agitation  for  social  Justice,  If  racial 
rising  against  discrimination  are  Just  the 
product  of  Satanic  "subversives"  plotting  un- 
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rest,  then  there  Is  no  need  to  amend  policies, 
to  give  up  ruling  class  privileges.  All  one 
need  do  Is  purge  and  Imprison  the  "conspira- 
tors." The  spies  blind  their  masters  com- 
fortably to  realities.  It  wasn't  for  lack  of 
spies  that  the  Czars  fell. 

The  CIA  could  foment  the  mob  that  killed 
Mossadeq  In  Iran.  It  could  help  to  bring 
about  the  killing  of  Lumumba  In  the  Congo 
and  Allende  In  Chile,  but  there  Is  no  evidence 
that  It  can  successfully  Canute  the  tides 
of  change  in  our  time.  Each  side  In  the  cold 
war  struggle  now  beginning  again  has  prof- 
ited by  the  excesses  and  inhumanities  of  the 
other.  Read  Sakharov's  great  memoranda  and 
ask  yourself  whether  the  stultification  and 
rlgldlflcatlon  that  secrecy  has  Imposed  on 
Soviet  science.  Industry,  and  soclf-ty  recom- 
mend a  similar  experiment  on  our  side. 

Intelligence  agencies  thrive  by  telling  the 
boss  he's  doing  fine.  When  reports  signal  the 
truth,  they  are  more  than  often  Ignored. 
There  were,  we  now  know.  Intelligence  re- 
ports which  questioned  the  dominant  delu- 
sions about  the  Vietnam  war,  which  warned 
that  the  Bay  of  Pigs  Invasion  would  not 
trigger  a  popular  uprising  In  Cuba,  and  which 
advised  two  years  before  Allende's  election 
that  the  days  of  our  copper  monopoly  In 
Chile  were  numbered  no  matter  who  won  the 
coming  flection.  But  they  were  Ignored  and 
men  who  ventured  such  reports  risked  the 
query.  "Who  let  that  pinko  In?" 

Tou  cannot — as  even  such  great  liberal 
papers  as  The  New  York  Times  and  The 
Washington  Post  in  their  queasy  editorials 
on  the  CIA  advise — square  the  circle.  You 
cannot  make  lawlessness  lawful.  You  cannot 
bring  "dirty  tricks"  within  a  constitutional 
system.  In  this  bicentennial  year  we  are  for- 
getting the  basic  lessons  of  the  Revolution 
and  the  basic  advantages  and  virtues  of  an 
open  society.  It  cannot  be  open  without  risk, 
but  the  risks  of  free  discussion  over  and  over 
again  have  proven  superior  to  the  risks  of 
repression.  Some  Intelligence  activity  Is  In- 
escapable for  military  and  law  enforcement 
purposes,  but  how  much?  The  evidence  sug- 
gests that  we  are  drowning  In  Intelligence, 
that  we  need  not  more  but  less  "collection," 
not  more  spying  but  more  analysis  and 
thought.  And  thought  requires  debate.  And 
you  cannot  hove  debate  so  long  as  Ideai; 
and  expressions  are  watched  and  "collected." 
There  Is  no  room  In  an  open  society  for  a 
thought  police,  and  that  \s  what  the  F^I  and 
the  CIA,  with  occasional  assists  from  the 
military,  have  become. 

The  picture  which  emerges  from  the 
Ch<irch  reports,  muted  and  mutilated  as 
they  are.  must  be  made  explicit.  The  CIA  has 
become  a  huge  conglomerate,  with  Its  secret 
tentacles  In  almost  every  section  of  American 
life,  prostituting  the  universities,  books,  the 
press,  and  religious  institutions;  It  run.s  a 
networit  of  businesses  at  home  and  abroad, 
some  wholly  fictitious,  some  real  enough  to 
be  ln."?urance  companies  and  aviation  lines. 
The  magnitude  Is  veiled  but  at  one  point  the 
re>port  says  that  these  ostensibly  private 
businesses  gross  $1.6  billion  a  year  and  gen- 
erate profits  substantial  enough  to  replenish 
a  CIA  "Contingency  Fimd"  from  which  It 
can  finance  secret  activities  wholly  outside 
the  orbit  of  any  supervision  or  audit,  even 
from  within  the  EScecutlve. 

The  whole  Angola  business  was  financed  In 
this  way.  The  CIA  has  become  a  big  business, 
a  conglomerBt".  operating  beMnd  various 
"legitimate"  fronts  as  a  conspiracy  against 
society,  with  Its  "hit  men"  and  "enforcers" 
on  the  Mafia  mod«'l.  It  can  provide — and  has 
provided — prf^ldents  with  the  mearts  to  oper- 
ate outside  the  constitutional  system,  even  to 
the  point  of  waging  secret  war.  Here  lies  the 
lesson  of  Watergate,  already  half  forgotten. 

It  has  been  said  over  and  over  again  that 
the  bribery,  the  corruption  of  elections,  the 
assassinations,  and  the  other  "dirty  tricks" 
the  CIA  has  been  practicing  abroad  must  In- 
evitably spread  to  the  domestic  front.  But 
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few  of  us  fully  realized  until  the  Church 
report  on  the  FBI  the  extent  to  which  J. 
Edgar  Hoover  had  been  practicing  "dirty 
tricks"  at  home.  The  most  shameiul.  of 
course,  was  the  long  harassment  of  Martin 
Luther  King  and  the  civil  rights  movement. 
It  Is  depressing  that  despite  all  we  now  know 
Attorney  General  Levi  has  rejected  recom- 
mendations from  within  the  Justice  Depart- 
ment for  an  Independent  citizens'  investiga- 
tion of  King's  assassination  and  Insists  on 
turning  It  back  for  another  self-Inquiry  by 
the  FBI.  This  Is  the  only  field  of  law  enforce- 
ment in  which  It  la  left  to  the  suspect  to  In- 
vestigate himself. 

And  it  Is  alarming  that  even  the  Church 
committee  recommendations  would  still  al- 
low the  F^I  to  engage  In  "preventive  Intelli- 
gence." the  catchword  which  has  allowed  the 
worst  abuses  and  Invasions  of  privacy  and 
basic  rights  In  the  past.  We  applaud  Senator 
Philip  A.  Hart  for  pointing  out  In  a  separate 
opinion  appended  to  the  Church  report  on 
the  FBI  that  the  recommendations  In  this 
respect  would  for  the  first  time  give  "statu- 
tory authorization  "  for  the  very  abuses  the 
committee  has  exposed. 

The  Intelligence  agencies  have  become  a 
cancer  that  threatens  the  Republic.  The  au- 
thority of  the  FBI  should  be  restricted  to 
crimes.  Terrorism  is  a  crime,  even  though 
polltlclally  motivated,  and  can  be  handled 
like  any  other  crime.  This  and  all  other  kinds 
of  crime  would  be  better  handled  If  the  FBI 
did  not  waste  so  substantial  a  portion  of  Its 
resources  on  the  whole  spectrum  of  what 
It  calls  "do-gooders."  all  of  them  treated 
prima  facie  as  suspect.  And  It  should  be  made 
a  statutory  offense  for  the  FBI  to  practice 
"dirty  tricks."  to  act  a.";  an  agency  for  se- 
cretly defaming  citizens  It  dislikes  and  dis- 
rupting their  lives  by  Just  that  kind  of  "dis- 
information" In  which  the  CIA  has  ."special- 
ized abroad  and  can  also  resort  to  at  home. 

I  believe  the  Church  CIA  rejKirt  doe.";  not 
tell  the  full  trath  about  the  CIA's  origins. 
"Dirty  tricks"  were  Ju.-stlflable  for  the  OSS. 
Its  predecessor.  In  wartime;  the  CIA  took  over 
the  same  practices  in  peace.  Its  conditioning. 
Its  personnel,  and  a  substantial  part  of  Its 
activities  still  link  It  lndls.solubly  to  "dirty 
tricks."  I  believe  the  wise  course  would  be  to 
outlaw  "dirty  tricks"  and  abollih  the  CIA 
altogether  and  let  Its  legitimate  Intelligence 
functions  be  taken  over  by  other  agencl** 
Otherwise  Big  Brother  Is  here  to  stay. 


TRIBUTE  TO  MORRIS  B.  CHAIN 

HON.  WILUAM  M.  KETCHUM 

or   CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  May  17.  197 fi 

Mr.  KETCHUM.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
greatly  privileged  to  count  among  my 
constituency  a  most  remarkable  man, 
acknowledged  as  one  of  the  country's 
leading  defense  attorneys,  and  truly  a 
legend  to  those  who  know  him.  Morris 
B.  Chnln.  of  Bakersfleld,  Calif.,  Is  not 
only  my  constituent,  but  my  personal 
friend.  Therefore.  It  was  with  preat 
pleasure  that  I  learned  of  Mr.  Chain's 
selection  to  receive  the  Kern  County 
Bar  Association's  respected  "Bench  and 
Bar  Award"  recently.  I  regret  that  I  was 
not  able  to  participate  in  the  banquet 
paying  honor  to  Morris  Chain,  and 
would  like  at  this  time  to  offer  my  own 
tribute  In  this  House. 

Morris  Chain  ha^s  practiced  law  for  44 
years.  Throughout  hL=;  rurecr.  often  de- 
fending clients  accused  of  the  most  sen- 
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sational  of  crimes,  he  has  exemplified  the 
basic  roots  of  the  American  judicial  sys- 
tem. He  has  dedicated  himself  to  as.sur- 
ing  that  one's  right  to  receive  proper 
defense  in  a  fair  trial  was  protected,  and 
has  perpetuated  the  philosophy  that  an 
individual  is  Innocent  until  proven 
otherwise. 

Above  and  beyond  his  ouUstanding 
contributions  to  the  judicial  system, 
Morris  Chain  represents  another  great 
American  tradition:  a  man  who  reached 
the  top  though  his  own  hard  work,  de- 
termination, and  continuing  effort  to 
excel. 

While  he  Ls  now  the  sen'or  partner  in 
the  firm  of  Chain,  Younger,  Jameson, 
Lemucchi,  Bu.'^acca,  and  Williams,  Mor- 
ris Chain  had  no  eiisy  road  to  his  cur- 
rent successful  position.  Frash  out  of 
law  school,  he  sought  employment  ask- 
ing only  for  the  experience  he  would 
gain,  offering  to  work  without  salary. 
For  5  years,  he  served  as  court- 
appointed  public  defender,  often  pre- 
paring his  own  ca.-^es  without  benefit  of 
assistance  or  inve^stigation  by  others;  as 
he  says,  he  simply  could  not  afford  it. 
Determined  to  succeed,  he  often  worked 
18  hours  per  day  preparing  hLs  cases. 

Morris  Chain  Is  well  known  for  the 
crystal  ball  he  keeps  In  his  office.  He 
uses  it  to  demonstrate  to  clients  the  un- 
predictability of  the  law. 

Mr.  Chain  Is  a  member  of  numerous 
organizations,  including  the  National 
Association  of  Crimiiial  Defense  Law- 
yers; the  AmeriLun  Judicature  Society; 
the  State  Bar  of  California;  the  Kern 
County  Bar  Association;  the  American 
Trial  LawTers  Association.  He  currently 
ser\-es  as  President  of  the  Kern  County 
Chapter  of  the  Caliloniia  Trial  Law- 
yers Association,  a  ix>sltion  he  aLso  held 
In  1964. 

In  1953.  Morris  Chain  recoivod  an- 
other great — and  well  deserved — honor: 
he  was  named  "Man  of  tht  Year"  by  the 
Jewish  War  Veterans. 

To  Morris,  his  wife.  Edith,  and  their 
family.  I  say  congratulations  on  a  job 
well  done.  I  know  that  my  colleagues 
here  in  the  House  will  be  honored  to  join 
with  me  in  recognizing  the  achievements 
of  this  outstanding  figure  in  t!ie  practice 
of  law. 


TWO  HUNDRED  YEARS  AGO  TODAY 


HON.  CHARLES  E.  WIGGINS 

L.K    CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  May  17,  1976 

Mr.  WIGGINS.  Mr.  Speaker.  200  years 
ago,  on  May  15.  1776,  the  Continental 
Congress  approved  the  preamble  to  the 
resolution  urging  the  colonies  to  estab- 
lish governments.  If  they  had  not  already 
done  so.  Jolin  Adams,  one  of  the  fore- 
most proponents  of  independence,  wTote 
the  preamble,  which  read  in  part: 

It  appears  absolutely  Irreconclleable  to  rea- 
son and  good  Conscience,  for  the  people  of 
these  colonies  now  to  take  the  oaths  a:.d  al- 
flrmatlons  necessary  for  the  support  of  any 
government  under  the  crown  of  Great  Brit- 
ain, and  It  Is  necessary  that  the  exercise  of 
every  kind  of  authority  under  the  said  crown 
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should  be  totally  suppressed,  and  aXl  the 
powers  of  government  exerted,  under  the 
preservation  of  internal  peace,  virtue,  and 
good  order,  as  well  as  for  the  defense  of  their 
lives,  liberties,  and  properties,  apaln.st  the 
hostile  invasions  az^d  cruel  depredations  of 
their  enemies. 

Referring  to  the  event  In  a  letter  to 

James  Warren.  AdanLs  stated: 

This  Day  the  congress  has  passed  the  most 
Important  Resolution  that  ever  was  taken  In 
.\merlca. 

It  was  obvious  that  the  United  Colonies 
were  on  the  verge  of  declaring  their  in- 
pendence. 


l-TCRRY  TALE 


HON.  WILLIAM  L.  HUNGATE 

OF    MISSOURI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  May  17,  1976 

Mr.  HUNGATE.  Mr.  Speaker,  Allen 
Blackmore,  one  of  my  constituents  from 
Canton,  Mo,,  is  retiring  after  operating 
a  ferr>-  on  tlie  Mississippi  River  for  46 
years.  I  believe  my  colleagues  will  be  in- 
terested in  his  story  and  I  submit  this 
last  chapter  of  hLs  "ferry  tale": 
Canton  Ferry  Pilot  Latt.'chfs  Pinal  Season 
(By  Susan  Denkler) 

When  Allen  Biackniore  landed  a  ferry  for 
the  first  time,  he  launched  a  career  that  ex- 
tended 46  years  and  the  width  of  a  river. 

Now  he's  ready  to  .step  dov.-n. 

"It  was  a  big  thrUl  when  I  was  able  to  get 
In  that  boat  and  land  It  myself,"  Blackmore 
said. 

'We  were  living  close  to  the  ferry  on  a 
farm  when  I  started  riding  on  the  river.  As 
a  boy  I  would  help  with  the  decking  chores. 
Ellis  Inman  hired  me  when  I  was  about  18 
years  old." 

For  10  years,  Blackmore  continued  to  work 
out  of  Batchtown,  111.,  for  the  'West  Point 
Ferry  which  crossed  to  Wlnfleld,  Mo. 

June  8.  1940  marked  a  move  to  the  Mis- 
souri side  of  the  river  when  Blackmore  be- 
came ov.iier  and  oyerator  of  his  own  ferry 
located  at  Canton.  He's  been  there  ever  since. 

•"n-:ere's  not  many  left."  Bl.ackmore  said 
recently.  "We're  the  only  one  between  here 
and  the  headwat<^rs  of  Minnesota.  Tl.ere's 
been  a  ferry  here  since  1853." 

Blackmore  said  he  plans  to  retire  Ir.  De- 
cember, but  quickly  adds,  "I'm  not  going  to 
quit  altogether.  The  wife  and  I  plain  on  doing 
some  trju-ellng,  and  I'll  catjrh  up  on  some 
of  the  fishing  I've  misled  out  on  all  these 
vears," 

He  "con.servatlvely"  estimates  makLng  380.- 
000  to  395.000  round  trips  with  the  ferry  in 
his  lifetime. 

"We'll  make  about  35  round  trips  In  a  day. 
During  the  busy  time  we'll  make  about  10 
more  than  that  .  .  ." 

The  season  opens  around  mid-March  and 
extends  through  mid-December,  Blackmore 
said.  The  busiest  period  Is  June  through  De- 
cember when  many  tourists  and  a  lot  of 
farmers'  grain  Is  cro.ssed. 

"We  cross  plenty  of  wheat  in  the  first  two 
weeks  of  July.  Tlie  tourist  season  is  generally 
busiest  June  15  through  Labor  Day." 

Nell  KlS'er,  an  operator,  and  deckhand 
Michael  Hitt  help  out. 

Blackmore  said  he  was  required  to  take  an 
examination  with  the  St.  Louis  Coa.=t  Guard 
before  he  could  operate  the  ferry.  The  writ- 
ten examination  consisted  of  about  50  ques- 
tions on  the  "rules  of  the  road." 

"You  need  to  know  aU  the  different  laws 
and  rules,  lights  and  buoys.  Everything  per- 
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taming  to  safety  and  the  safe  operation  of  a 
boat  on  the  river,"  he  said. 

"Barge  tow  operators  need  to  know  more 
about  the  char.r.el.  When  you're  carryr..g 
p:issengers  for  hire,  it's  a  little  more  com- 
plicated. We're  classed  as  a  passenger -carry- 
ing vessel 

Blackmjre  figures  there  are  those  who 
think  operating  a  ferry  is  easy  as  crossmg 
the  street,  but  h.-  d.^agrees. 

■What  tricks  you,  gives  you  more  prob- 
lems than  anything  else  is  high  winds.  Some 
winds  wUl  change  two  to  three  times  a  day. 

••■you  must  remember  how  to  cope  with 
different  winds,  I  judge  the  velocity  and  wu^d 
direction  by  li:>okliig  at  the  water,  the  type 
of  wave  and  how  large  it  Is. 

"When  the  i»lnd  velocity  gets  up  to  40 
miles  an  hour.  It'll  blow  the  top  oS  wh.te- 
caps.  when  it  gets  abcve  46  miles  an  hour,  we 
tie  up." 

He  remembers  a  storm  in  1660 — "the  first 
time   I   was  ever  scared."   he   said. 

"We  were  going  up  river  when  we  pulled 
in  and  tied  up.  A  lot  of  times  you  get  severe 
winds.  But  the  wind  slacked  off  to  about  15 
miles  an  hour,  and  Just  about  the  time  we 
got  back  In  the  channel,  a  wind  started  blow- 
ing from  the  northeast  75  to  80  miles  an 
hour. 

"It  blew  water  over  the  deck  of  the  barge 
eight  to  10  Inches  deep.  We  blew  back  in  a 
mUe  down  the  river 

"Rain  and  hall  and  that  v.-ina  ...  It  was 
terrible.  We  cotildn't  tell  any  direction  No 
control   at  all. 

"I'll  alway.^  remember  that  one  We  respect 
those  dark  and  stormy  clouds.  I'll  tell  you." 

Storms  brewing  t;p  north  also  command 
some  respect  frim  Blackmore.  who  kno^-s 
exce.^sive  rainfall  and  sncw  melt  c-T-mbine 
for  a  sprii.r  flood. 

TTie  dancer  for  a  ferry  du-lng  fi'X)d  f.mes 
Is  minimal,  but  If  the  water  rises  above 
their  high  wat^r  landing  north  of  the  main 
landing,  the  ferry  is  out  of  comml?"=lon 

"In  1973.  we  lost  about  30  days  due  tc  high 
water.  It  went  o\er  our  high  wat«r  landing 
In  1960.  '65  and  '73.  Every  one's  been  a  little 
higher." 

In  1P73.  the  oflBcla!  stage  In  Canton  was 
24  49  feet. 

"We've  had  some  high  water,  I'll  tell  you, 
but  we  don't  look  for  too  much  this  year. 
unless  we  get  excessive  rain.  If  you  don't 
have  high  water  by  the  15th  of  June,  y,-.;'re 
reasonably  safe." 

Even  with  changeable  winds,  storms  and 
occasional  high  water.  Blackmore  professes 
ft  love  for  his  kind  of  life 

"I  can  hardly  think  of  anything  I  dislike 
about  It.  I've  always  er.lored  the  work.  This 
is  always  a  little  more  of  a  challenge  " 

Few  dignitaries  have  taken  the  lO-mtn-.te 
ride,  but  Blackmore  has  a  lot  of  reg-Ji" 
customers,  commuting  to  work  and  school, 
and  he's  cr'-ssed  tourlFts  from  every  state 
m  the  union, 

"We  have  quite  a  few  people  who  come 
down,  park  the  car  and  ride  across  A  lot  of 
neople  tnke  their  children  or  grandchildren 
loT  a  ride  en  p.  Saturday 

"They're  ^a?t  hard  to  find  in  this  part 
of  the  countrv.  Pe'^ple  have  talked  bridges  as 
long  as  I've  beer,  operatinc  a  ferry  It'll  die 
down,  then  start  up  aealn  and  die  down  .     . 

"If  thev  did  bttild  one  I  Imagine  i*  would 
be  closer  to  Keokuk  or  Hannibal  arri  the 
type  of  road  would  be  an  Interstate  If  the 
bridce  wasn't  right  close  to  the  ferry.  I  don't 
expect  It  would  afect  us  much." 

His  fetry  holds  six  cars,  four  loaded  trucks, 
one  big  semi  tractor  trailer  or  two  tandems. 
Tfs  the  second  one  he's  owned,  bought  In 
J 95^  flf.  pn<fi  yipcvOO  for  the  barge  $7,000 
for   the   launch 

A  like  model  todav  would  brine  closer 
to  MO.noo  for  the  barge.  $.30,000  for  the 
launch,  he  said. 

The  ferry  will  continue  to  operate.  Black- 
more 's  successor  Is  John  Froman,  a  native 
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of    minute    Mayer,    111.,    across    from    the 
landing. 

Blaclcmore  and  bis  wife.  Hazel,  plan  to 
spend  their  winters  In  Alamo,  Tex.,  and  their 
summers  back  In  the  home  area. 

""We'll  always  call  this  home,"  Blackmore 
said. 

"All  these  years  I've  been  outside  on  the 
river,  in  the  sunshine.  I  couldn't  stand  to 
be  cooped  up. 

There's  people  that  have  told  me,  'I 
wouldn't  have  that  ferry  If  you'd  give  It  to 
me."  But  I  can't  think  of  anyoue  I  would 
trade  Jobs  with. 

"It's  been  good  to  me,"  he  said. 


A  LI  vTNG  MEMORIAL  TO  ONE  MAN'S 
GOODNESvS 


HON.  RON  DE  LUGO 

or    THE    VIRCtN    ISLANDS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  May  17.  1976 

Mr.  DE  LUGO.  Mr.  Speaker.  In  our  fast 
changing  world.  It  Is  nice  to  know  that 
some  things  stay  the  same.  For  years. 
"Daddy's."  a  small  eatery  In  Charlotte 
Amulie  on  St.  Thomas,  U.S.  Virgin  Is- 
lands, was  a  haven  for  the  bone-weary 
and  hungry.  Islah  Venzen.  "Daddy"  to 
almost  ever>'one.  became  famous  for  his 
meals,  and  cherished  for  his  friendship. 
His  whole  family,  three  generations 
worth,  became  involved  in  the  restaurant 
with  its  ambience  of  warmth  and  good 
cheer.  In  1974  a  new  "Daddy's"  opened, 
opernted  by  Rae  Venzen  Brunn,  daugh- 
ter of  the  late  "Daddy"  Venzen.  While 
the  building  was  new.  the  old  traditions 
of  the  original  "Daddy's"  remain.  Re- 
cently, the  St.  Thomas  Dally  News  pub- 
lished an  article  celebrating  this  re- 
markable man,  hLs  family,  and  his  en- 
terprise. It  Is  surely  a  tribute  to  one 
man's  goodness  In  his  dealing  with  his 
fellow  man.  I  recommend  it  to  my 
colleagues: 

Fifteen  minutes  up,  down  and  around  the 
Red  Hook  Road  from  downtown  Charlotte 
Amalle.  near  Benner's  Hill  and  across  the 
road  from  flshlug  fleet  dock,  sits  the  world's 
only  monument  with  menus — $160,000  res- 
taurant honoring  the  late  Islah  "Daddy" 
Venzen.  Naturally,  the  restaurant  Is  called 
"Daddy's" — at  least  It  seems  natural  to  call 
It  that  in  St.  Thomas,  where  family  ties  are 
very  close.  It  has  become  this  year's  "In"  spot 
for  vacationers  and  locals  alike,  who  go  there 
to  feast  on  fresh  local  fl.sh,  sizzling  steaks 
and  chops. 

It  all  adds  up  to  a  warm  St.  Thomlan 
story,  honoring  a  local  patriarch  who  num- 
bered his  friends  in  the  thousands  during 
the  three  generations  In  which  he  raised  a 
family  of  seven  from  the  proceeds  of  a  tiny 
road.sldc  shack  stand. 

The  "new"  Daddy's  stands  on  the  very 
same  slt«.  only  now  dlnnerware  gleams  In 
the  soft  candlelight  on  tables,  artwork  by 
local  artists  hangs  on  the  walls,  and  many  of 
those  enjoying  dinner  now  order  wine  with 
their  meals. 

Daddy's  daughter  Rehenla  Venzen  Brunn 
owns  the  restaurant  She  is  a  tawny  woman 
of  pleasing  proportions,  with  a  mobile  face 
framed  In  reddish  hair  Her  Infectious  laugh 
rings  out  across  the  room  as  she  asks  each 
newcomer  to  please  call  her  "Rae."  Most  likely 
she  holds  whatever  Olympic  title  there  Is  for 
slt-dov^m-a-second  table-hopping,  and  for 
the  warm-chalr-ln-fllght 

Staff  consists  of  sisters  and  brothers,  for 
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Daddy's  children  all  help  out,  some  full-time 
and  others  part-time.  Then  there  are  Rae's 
two  sons,  both  helping  out  after  school.  One 
of  her  boy.s  goes  to  the  Virgin  Islands  Col- 
lege and  tends  bar  at  Daddy's  most  nights. 
Also  there  are  what  you  might  call  Itinerant 
relatives. 

Everybody  gets  along  swimmingly  and  by 
working  very  hard.  They  are  in  the  kitchen, 
behind  the  bar,  and  out  among  the  custom- 
ers, who  are  accommodated — 50  maximum 
at  a  lime — in  the  windowed  main  dining 
room  that  looks  out  to  the  lagoon  and  that 
picturesque  fleet  of  flshlng  boats. 

Already  Hae  has  expansion  plans  In  mind. 
Involving  a  cocktail  lounge  where  there 
would  be  "some  nice  quiet  music",  as  she 
puts  It,  her  eyes  dancing  In  anticipation. 

Thus,  Daddy's  really  is  fanUly.  Cold  In- 
deed Is  the  temporary  stranger  who  stops 
by  to  enjoy  some  of  the  best  food  In  the 
Caribbean,  and  somehow  manages  to  leave 
without  feeling  he  Is  a  part  of  that  family. 
Rae  hardly  will  permit  It! 

Locals,  of  course,  know  what  to  expect 
as  they  telephone  In  their  reservations,  and 
then  stop  by  for  first,  second  or  even  third 
dinner  sittings.  But  among  those  who  have 
come  in  for  the  first  time  and  later  walked 
away  cousins-cozy,  you  would  have  to  In- 
clude Just  this  first  year  the  Prince  and 
pr!nces5  of  Denmark;  Miss  Black  America; 
top  government  officials,  both  local  and  na- 
tional; also  wandering  Haitians,  honeymoon - 
ers.  Island  fishermen,  and  cruise  ship  visitors 
away  from  their  ships  for  a  couple  of  hours. 

According  to  Rae,  who  bubbles  over  with 
cheerful  gab.  there  never  has  been  a  short- 
order  roadside  stand  like  the  one  run  by  her 
beloved  Daddy. 

First  of  all.  nobody  ever  called  him  any- 
thing but  "Daddy".  He  was  a  deep-chested 
powerhouse  of  a  man,  with  arms  like  baseball 
bats. 

His  menu.  If  you  could  call  It  that,  con- 
sisted of  whatever  Daddy  chose,  depending 
on  what  nearby  fishermen  had  brought  In 
on  that  particular  day.  Mostly,  requests  for 
meals  meant  that  Daddy  would  have  to  In- 
terrupt his  domino  game,  or  his  "medical" 
consulting  with  neighbors,  customers, 
cronies,  and  mere  passers-by.  Those  who 
could  [>ay  fur  their  food  did  so;  those  who 
couldn't  Just  then  ate  anyway,  and  paid 
later. 

The  Venzens  are  an  old  St.  Thomas  family. 
One  of  Rae's  grandfathers,  a  blue-eyed 
Frenchman,  bought  one  of  the  first  parcels 
of  land  on  the  breeze-cooled  east  end  oi  the 
Island.  And  as  a  Virgin  Islander  born  and 
bred.  Daddy,  her  father,  had  warm  wisdom, 
and  an  apparently  Irresistible  personality 
that  didn't  need  to  be  taught  In  the  island 
schools  where  he  learned  his  letters. 

For  example,  he  Is  remembered  still  for 
uncommon  skills  with  herbal  cures,  particu- 
larly by  the  local  fishermen,  who  recall 
the  paralyzing  hangovers  and  other  varied 
dl.<)orders  that  always  vanished  with  his 
dosing. 

He  produced  his  "medicines"  In  5-gallon 
kerosene  cans,  boiled  fiercely  for  hours  over 
an  outdoor  fire. 

One  of  his  former  "patients"  ruminated 
on  Daddy  from  the  Immense  cockpit  of  his 
65-foot  charter  fishing  boat,  moored  across 
the  road.  "Daddy",  he  said  simply,  "was  closer 
to  me  than  even  my  own  daddy".  What  more 
Is  there  to  say? 

There  Is  nothing  more  that  Rae  could 
say,  nor  any  of  the  children,  assorted  grand- 
children and  all  who  knew  him.  After  all. 
Daddy  kept  the  kids  well  fed.  and  kept  them 
hale  through  self-taught  medicine  because  a 
doctor  was  miles  away. 

Even  In  the  early  days,  when  the  kids 
were  toddlers  and  he  lived  olf  barter  for  the 
most  part.  Daddy  found  ten  cents  per  week 
for  each  child  as  a  gesture  of  tuition  at  the 
local  Catholic  echool. 
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"Always",  he  said,  "you  have  to  get  edu- 
cated, you  have  to  be  thrifty,  you  have  to 
save  and  a  family  has  to  work  together". 

Eventually,  he  put  all  those  factors  to- 
gether so  well  that  he  owned  seven  acres  of 
land,  plently  of  room  for  vegetables,  cows, 
goats  and  of  course,  first  one  bouse  and  then 
others,  all  for  the  family.  And  the  roadside 
acre  was  the  site,  then  as  now,  of  "Daddy's". 

Rae  inherited  her  father's  good  business 
sense.  First  she  learned  the  beauty  shop  busl- 
ne.s8,  and  ran  her  own  In  Manhattan  for 
years  while  married  and  raising  her  two 
boys.  Now  she  has  a  beauty  shop  In  down- 
town Charlotte  Amalle.  as  well  as  the  res- 
taurant. 

The  St.  Thomas  branch  of  Chase  Man- 
hattan Bank  thinks  so  well  of  her  business 
abilities  that  It  advanced  the  $150,000  neces- 
sary to  establish  the  restaurant.  But  the 
local  bankers  pretty  well  knew  what  kind  o'. 
a  family  Daddy  had  put  together,  helped  by 
his  wife,  who  still  survives  as  a  quiet  ma- 
triarchal presence.  For  In  St.  Thomas,  char- 
acter Is  prime  collateral  anytime. 

Daddy  lived  long  enough  to  see  his  res- 
taurant open.  He  was  in  a  wheelchair  at  the 
last,  aged  72,  and  he  would  roll  himself  to 
the  front  patio  of  the  main  hou.se.  higher 
up  the  hill,  to  watch  in  serenity  as  the  con- 
struction crews  busied  themselves  on  the 
great  new  structure   below. 

"Daddy's"  was  opened  In  August  of  1971 
Daddy  died  in  October,  his  tasks  accom- 
plished. Oh  Lord 


OAK  PARK,  ILL.,  NAMED 
AMERICA  CITY" 
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HON.  HENRY  J.  HYDE 

or  n,LXNoiB 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  May  17.  1976 

Mr.  HYDE.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  the  Con- 
gressional Representative  of  the  6th  Dis- 
trict of  Illinois,  it  gives  me  great  pride  to 
announce  that  the  village  of  Oak  Park 
has  been  named  an  "All-America  City  " 
by  the  National  Municipal  League.  Only 
10  cities  In  the  country  have  been  selec- 
ted for  this  honor,  and  I  am  truly  not 
surprised  that  Oak  Park  is  one  of  them  I 
have  long  thought  of  Oak  Park  as  an  out- 
standing community — one  that  cities  and 
towTis  throughout  the  Nation  could  study 
with  great  r''oflt. 

Certainly  the  greatne^ss  of  any  com- 
munity is  nothing  more  than  a  reflection 
of  the  attitudes  of  Its  Inhabitants.  It  1"= 
evident  that  Oak  Park  Is  a  community 
that  reflects  the  attitude  of  public- 
spirited  people  with  Ideas,  enthusiasm, 
zest,  and  energy. 

I  am  sure  that  the  people  of  Oak  Park 
share  a  deep  sense  of  pride  and  fulfill- 
ment in  their  community's  latest  award 
As  their  Congressman — but  more  than 
that,  as  a  longtime  admirer  of  Oak 
Park — I  share  in  that  sense  of  pride. 

I  am  pleased  to  share  with  my  col- 
leagues several  new.spappr  articles  con- 
cerning Oak  Park's  All -America  City 
Award.  The  first  is  by  Stanley  Ziemba  of 
the  Chicago  Tribune:  the  second  is  an 
editorial  by  John  McClelland,  managing 
editor  of  Oak  Park's  Oak  Leaves:  the 
third  Is  an  editorial  bv  Randy  Cypret. 
editor  of  Oak  Park's  News  Journal 
World;  and  the  fourth,  a  summarj'  of 
the  day's  events  when  Oak  Park  officially 
became  an   "All   America  City,"   Is  by 
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Jeanne  Quinn  of  the  Oak  Park  Econ- 
omist. 

0*K  Pa«k:  Report  Of  Its  Death  Was  Vest 
Exaggerated 

(By  Stanley  Ziemba) 

Oak  Park  today,  most  of  Its  62.500  Inhab- 
itants would  apree.  Is  a  great  place  to  live 
In.  but  It  wasn't  always  so 

Names  an  Al! -America  City  by  the  Na- 
tional Municipal  League  last  week— one  of 
10  communities  .so  designated  i.atlonwlde — 
Oak  Park  now  b  -asls  a  stable,  racially  Inte- 
grated population:  a  thriving  downtown 
shopping  mall;  and  an  architectural  preser- 
vation program  that  has  attracted  national 
attention. 

In  the  1960s,  however,  dire  predictions  were 
being  made  for  the  historic  suburb  adjacent 
to  Chicago's  deteriorating  West  Side  neigh- 
borhoods. 

Demographers  (population  experts)  said  It 
was  only  a  matter  of  time  before  the  4'/2- 
square-mlle,  rectargular-shaped  community 
became  an  extension  of  the  city's  black 
ghetto. 

Real  estate  experts  predicted  property 
values  In  the  village  would  plunge  in  the  face 
of  an  Influx  of  minority  groups. 

Shoppers  began  abandoning  the  \Ulage's 
aging  business  district  In  favor  of  the  ultra- 
modern, enclosed  shopping  centers  that  were 
popping  up  like  corn  In  suburban  fields. 

All  signs  Indicated  OaV.  Park  wa.<;  going 
downhill.  The  former  hometown  of  such 
giants  as  architect  Prank  Lloyd  Wright  and 
authors  Ernest  Hemingway  and  Edgar  Rice 
Burroughs  was  supposed  to  become  a  slxmi. 

But  it  didn't  happen  and  the  fact  that  it 
didn't  Is  a  tribute  to  the  tenacity  and  esprit 
de  corps  of  Is  residents. 

To  meet  the  challenge  of  achieving  racial 
Integration  In  housing  rather  than  succumb- 
ing to  the  "Chicago  pattern"  oi  block-by- 
block  resegregatlon,  the  Oak  Park  Housing 
Center  was  formed  by  15  local  residents  In 
1971. 

Its  two  major  objectives  are  to  assure  that 
blacks  seeking  housing  iri  Oak  Park  will  not 
be  concentrated  In  one  section  of  the  village 
and  to  maintain  white  demand  in  areas  that 
already  are  integrated. 

The  results  have  been  Impressive  Integra- 
tion has  been  conducted  In  an  orderly  fash- 
lon.  Six  per  cent  of  the  suburb'.'^  population 
Is  made  up  of  minorities  About  4  per  cent  Is 
black,  accordlnp  to  village  officials. 

White  demand  for  humes  Is  high,  and  the 
real  estate  experts'  confidence  In  the  suburbs' 
stability  Is  reflected  In  the  fact  that  property 
values  have  Increased  about  16.5  per  cent  In 
the  last  four  years. 

To  lure  shoppers  back  to  downtown  Oak 
Park,  merchants  two  \ears  ago  be^an  con- 
struction of  a  $1.5  million  grassy  shopping 
mall  stretching  from  Harlem  to  Forest  ave- 
nues and  from  North  Boule-.  ard  to  Ontario 
Street. 

It  was  a  gamble  that  paid  l  r?  When  It 
opened  In  November,  1974.  sales  In  stores  on 
the  mall  Increased  10  to  14  [ter  cent,  accord- 
ing to  Oak  Park  Mall  Commission  officials. 

Oak  Park  has  always  had  a  lot  going  for 
It  architecturally  Wright  lived  and  worked  In 
the  village  between  1890  and  1910.  Seventy- 
one  of  its  .328  buildings  of  "architectural 
merit"  are  con.sldered  national  landmarks 

It  took  a  group  of  Oak  Park  residents,  how- 
ever, to  transform  this  obvious  but  dormant 
asset  into  a  profitable  tourist  attraction. 

They  formed  the  Frank  Lloyd  Wright  Home 
and  Studio  Foundation  in  1972,  purchased 
Wright's  home  to  spare  It  from  the  wrecker's 
ball,  and  established  a  tour  center  to  direct 
visitors  to  the  village's  architect ural  attrac- 
tions 

"The  amazing  thing  Is  that  all  these  pro- 
grams we.-e  started  by  people  Instead  of  by 
government."  said  Mrs  Edith  .'^layton,  presi- 
dent of  the  Oak  I'ark-Rlver  Forest  League  of 
Women  Voters. 

"They  originated  not  In  board  rooms,  but 
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In  living  rcKjms.  Hiev  didn't  oSer  tig  s.\!arles 
to  the  people  Involved.  They  offered  high 
hopes.  ' 

The  league  nominated  Oak  Park  for  the 
All-America  City  honor,  stressing  that  the 
resident-sponsored  housing,  village  mall,  and 
architectural  programs  deserved  national 
recogmtlon 

National  Municipal  League  officials  agreed. 

Ann-.^MERicA:  Action,  Not  Stattjs,  Won 

We  iiever  !iad  any  real  doubt  that  Oak 
Park  deser\'ed  an  All-.American  City  designa- 
tion and  a  lot  of  other  honors  as  well.  La.=t 
week's  announcement  resolved  at  lea-^t  the 
one  doubt  about  whetiier  this  award  would 
arrive 

Our  heartiest  conpratulatlon  to  the  hard- 
working committee  members  wiio  put  to- 
gether the  pre^jentations  which  won  the 
award — it  could  not  have  been  won  with- 
out their  efforts. 

From  what  we  know  of  the  Judging  proc- 
ess, excellent  presentations  alone  do  not 
make  winners:  they  .simply  display  to  full 
advantage  the  fundamental  characteristics 
of  a  vital  community.  This  community — 
warts  and  all,  as  they  say  In  the  movie  about 
us — Is  vital. 

And  there  lies  the  difference  between  Oak 
Park  and  the  also-rans.  This  community, 
long  since  built  up.  now  aging,  is  dealing 
with  economic  and  social  challencres  in  vital, 
energetic  ways.  Involving  plenty  of  problems 
and  disputes.  One  of  the  hallmarks  of  the 
process,  one  of  the  key  judging  criteria  this 
year,  Is  citizen  Involvement.  It  takes  many 
forms  here,  from  a  core  of  dedicated  volun- 
teers through  the  on-apa;n  off-again  task 
forces  to  the  occasional  event  of  mass 
participation. 

This  is  a  community  which  long  has  had 
the  key  attributes  of  a  highly  desirable  place 
to  hve — location,  schools,  quality  housing, 
business  services  and  civic  institutions  that 
work.  Those  things  don't  carry  much  weight 
with  All-.'Vmerlca  judging  panels. 

They  ask  not  "What  do  you  ha\-e?"  but 
rather  "What  are  you  doing?" 

For  several  years.  Oak  Park  has  been  do- 
ing a  lot  about  Its  pa.=;t.  Its  present  and  ItB 
future.  Respect  for  the  historical  heritage 
and  Its  potential  for  the  future,  a  hard  look 
at  the  economics  of  the  present  and  their 
Implications  for  the  future  and  anticipa- 
tion of  the  urban  lifestyles  of  the  future — 
all  of  these  have  affected  the  way  the  com- 
munity has  done  things  for  more  than  seven 
years. 

'The  things  Oak  Park  has  been  doing  in  re- 
cent years  reached  a  high  point  in  1975.  re- 
sulting in  the  All-America  City  deslE-natlon 
for  1976.  The  award  Itaelf  is  a  landmark  on 
the  continuing  trail  to  more  excellence  and 
the  distinctive  symbol  a  banner  to  l.elp  In- 
spire more  effort:  we  are  delighted  and 
confident 
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0.\K  Parkers  Win  Award  for  VinnACE 

Oak  Park  has  been  named  one  of  10  recipi- 
ents for  the  .All -American  City  Award  by  the 
National  Municipal  League,  and  that  is  no 
small  statement. 

The  league  described  the  All-America  Cities 
as  "places  where  citizen  Involvement  is  help- 
ing shape  a  desired  stvle  of  life  and  achieve 
lmprovemc:it'.  In  community  Institutions." 

Of  course,  al!  communities  strive  for  Im- 
provement. b\it  Oak  Park  actually  has  made 
t.inglble  progress 

The  league  also  said,  "The  1975-1976 
stories  presented  by  winning  communities 
repre.ient  a  casebook  of  citizen  activism  with 
accomplishments  Includi.-^.e  improved  human 
relations,  construction  of  comaiuniiy  facili- 
ties, revltallzation  of  downtown  areas,  preser- 
vation of  historic  s'tes,  development  o'  recre- 
ational facilities,  creation  of  senior  citizen 
progranis  and  services,  reorganization  of  local 
government  and  provisions  of  wider  housing 
opportunity.' 


Of  course,  improvement  In  these  areas  is 
of  concern  for  many  communities,  but  Oak 
Park  translated  these  concerns  into  concrete 
programs  such  as  the  Housing  Center,  the 
Senior  Citizen  Nutrition  Center,  the  Frank 
Lloyd  Wright  Home  and  Studio  Foundation 
and  the  Oak  Park  Mall. 

Why  did  Oak  Park  win  an  All-America  City 
Award; 

Certainly,  the  presentation  by  Edith  Slay- 
ion,  Sara  Bode.  Dawn  Goshorn  and  Bobble 
Ra>tnond  played  a  major  part  in  Oak  Park's 
selection. 

But,  Oak  Park  won  because  Oak  Park  has 
people  who  are  not  surprised  by  the  work 
that  ha.s  been  accomplished  In  the  village. 
In  fact,  they  would  only  be  surprised  by  a 
lack  ol  positive  action 

Oak  Park  won  because  residents  have 
shown  tiiey  not  only  want  a  good  community, 
but  are  '.viUlrig  to  put  In  the  time  and  effort 
to  effect  positive  change 

Oak  Parkers  have  always  known  they  have 
an  outstandme  community.  Now.  the  coun- 
try knows,  too.  The  World  remains  BuUish 
on  Oak  Park. 


No  Dampened  Spirits  at  Citt  Celebration 
(By  Jeanne  Qulnnl 

Outside,  the  All-America  City  was  being 
punimeled  with  a  freakish  combination  of 
snow,  rain,  and  wind.  But  it^lde  Oak  Park's 
Village  Hall  on  Madison  St.,  the  atmosphere 
was  warm  and  cordial.  Nearly  a  thousand 
residents  had  braved  the  unseasonable 
weather-mix  to  witness  Oak  Park's  celebra- 
tion of  Oak  Park:  the  oftclal  natnlr.g  of  the 
VUlage  as  "All-America  City"  in  1976, 

In  thl.";  Bicentennial  year,  many  felt  it  was 
particularly  significant  that  Oak  Park  had 
garnered  an  award  traditionally  reserved  for 
newer  or  more  spectacular  cities  Indeed.  Oak 
Park  v.-as  the  ot:ly  r.Unols  m.uniclpallty  to 
receive  the  award  this  year. 

Shortly  after  the  start  of  the  two-hour. 
Sut^.day  afternoon  celebration,  Village  offi- 
cials received  the  "All-America  City"  Sag 
from  a  representative  of  the  National  Mu- 
nicipal League.  BUI  Kurtls,  Channel  2  news 
anchorman  and  Oak  Park  resident,  officiated 
at  the  opening  ceremonies. 

Following  the  flag  presentation,  residents 
and  officials  stood  elbow-to-elbow,  feasting 
on  cp.ke  and  punch  and  listening  to  the  con- 
temporary sounds  of  the  OPRFHS  Jazz  Band 
Many  wore  lapel  buttons  emblazoned  with 
the  "All-America  City"  logo. 

Later,  several  hundred  re.=idents  watched 
a  special  slide  program  highlighting  Oak 
Park's  major  accomplishment.':.  Opting  for 
more  fanciful  adventure,  their  children  raced 
to  the  wet  courtyard  and  released  colorful 
balloons  Imprinted  with  Oak  Parks  newest 
title. 


DAY  C.\RE  BILL:  CASUALTY  OF 
PRESIDENT'S  PRIMARY  WOES 


HON.  CHARLES  B.  RANGEL 

OF    NEW     YO.'.K 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  May  17.  1976 

Mr.  R.AJs'GEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Presi- 
dent recently  vetoed  the  day  care  bill 
which  woiild  have  granted  States  addi- 
tional time  to  meet  Federal  standards  for 
these  centers  and  would  have  pro\'ided 
ihe  States  with  $125  million  to  assist 
them  ir.  meeting  these  new  guidelines.  Al- 
though we  overrode  the  \eto  in  the 
House,  the  Senate  failed  in  ii--^  attempt. 

Clearly  this  veto  by  the  President  was 
an  attempt  to  appease  the  more  con- 
servative elements  within  his  party.  Un- 
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fortunately  a.^  the  President  acts  more 
and  more  like  a  politician,  instead  of  an 
incumbent  President  acting  for  tlie  good 
of  the  entire  Nation,  Important  programs 
are  sacrificed.  Although  a  certain  amount 
of  political  demagoguei-y  is  expected  dur- 
ing this  political  season,  I  find  it  de- 
plorable that  children  are  being  penal- 
ized because  of  tlie  President's  political 
misfortune. 

Anthony  Lewis  wrote  a  column  for 
Monday's  New  York  Times  in  which  he 
tells  of  the  tragedy  that  will  ensue  if  Con- 
gress does  not  act  to  reverse  this  callous 
act  on  the  day  care  legislation.  I  call 
upon  my  colleagues  to  carefully  review 
Lewis'  remarks  which  1  insert  at  this 
point  in  the  Record: 

Children  and  Politics 
(By  Anthony  Lewis) 

Minneapolis. — Nestled  against  a  wall  of  St. 
Mary's  Basilica,  a  hulking  old  church  near 
downtown  Minneapolis,  la  a  small  play- 
ground. Ten  children,  2V2  to  0  years  old.  use 
the  swings  and  slide  and  run  over  to  talk 
with  their  teacher.  Michael  Young.  They  are 
In  a  day-care  center:  Child  Garden  Mon- 
tessorl. 

One  of  the  kids  Is  3  V4 -year-old  Laura  Lacey. 
She  Is  well-dressed,  bright,  articulate,  happy, 
active:  the  model  of  what  we  have  come  to 
think  of  as  the  middle-class  child.  But  In  fact 
the  Federal  Government  pays  her  fee  at  the 
center,  $130  a  month. 

Laura  Lacey  Is  the  reality  at  the  heart  of 
an  abstract  political  debate.  President  Ford 
recently  vetoed  a  bill  providing  added  fimda 
for  day  care,  saj'lng  that  It  violated  his  prin- 
ciples for  Federal  aid,  and  the  Senate  failed 
to  override  the  veto.  Unless  Congres.s  finds  a 
way  around  the  President's  objections.  Laura 
Lacey  will  have  to  leave  the  Child  Garden 
day-care  center 

Laura's  mother,  Geraldlne  Lacey,  a  slim 
attractive  woman  of  34,  la  separated  from  her 
husband.  She  worked  as  a  secretary  but 
found,  she  sakl.  that  she  did  not  make 
enough  to  support  herself  and  the  child.  So 
she  went  back  to  school,  to  the  University  of 
Minnesota,  where  she  hopes  to  become  a 
nurse.  While  there  she  Is  on  welfare — a  fact 
that  troubles  her. 

"People  think  of  welfare  as  a  leech  on 
society,"  Mrs.  Lacey  said,  "and  I  feel  that  way, 
too.  My  ego  Is  bnilsed.  I  want  to  study  to  get 
olT  welfare." 

Mrs.  Lacey  had  Laura  In  a  private  home 
first — a  woman  minding  half  a  dozen  chil- 
dren—but that  turned  out  to  be  a  depressing 
place.  Then  she  looked  at  many  day-care  cen- 
ters before  choosing  Child  Garden. 

"The  klda  looked  so  nice  here."  she  said, 
"and  they  were  interested  In  Laura  when  she 
came— didn't  resent  a  new  child,  as  I'd  seen 
In  other  places.  I  was  so  happy  to  see  that. 
And  I  thought  It  mattered  that  there  was  a 
man  teaching  here. 

'I  hope  I  don't  have  to  move  Laura  now 

I  don't  think  It's  healthy  to  keep  changing 
I'm  Just  depressed  .  .  ." 

The  situation  of  Geraldlne  and  Laura  La- 
cey Is  not  unusual  In  the  United  States  now. 
There  are  2.8  million  American  children  be- 
tween 2'/,  and  6  who  live  with  their  mother 
alone.  And  altogether,  6.5  mUllon  of  that  age 
have  working  mothers. 

The  trend  toward  working  mothers  and 
single-parent  famUles  has  made  day  care  an 
e&sentlal  factor  In  many  lives.  It  enables 
many  women  to  work  Instead  of  going  on 
welfare — and  thereby  to  save  public  funds 
Welfare  costs  the  Government  about  three 
times  as  much  bs  day  care. 

The  Federal  Government  now  provides 
•600  million  a  year  for  care  of  children  in 
poorer  famlUes,  matched  by  $200  mUllon 
from    the    stales.    The    question    inevitably 
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debated  is  to  what  extent  Federal  standards 
for  day  care  should  go  along  with  Federal 
money. 

CongTe.«slonal  supporters  of  day-care  funds, 
such  as  Senator  Walter  Mondale  of  Minne- 
sota, have  not  wanted  to  set  up  a  tight  net- 
work of  Federal  rules.  They  agree  that  regu- 
lation should  be  left  largely  to  state  and 
localities. 

On  the  other  hand,  studies  have  shown 
widespread  and  gruesome  examples  of  bad 
day  care:  unsafe  buildings,  children  Ignored 
because  of  Inadequate  staff,  and  so  on.  Sen- 
ator Mondale  and  others  In  Congress  have 
felt  that  Federal  money  should  not  be  used 
to  send  children  to  such  places — that  It 
should  bo  used,  gradually,  to  assure  a  decent 
environment  In  places  where  children  will 
spend  as  much  as  eight  hours  a  day 

In  1974,  after  long  negotiations,  the  Ford 
Admmistratlon  and  Congress  agreed  on 
modest  Federal  standards.  A  new  law  re- 
quired day-care  centers,  first,  to  meet  state 
and  local  rules  In  fire,  safety  and  health  And 
It  established  stafflni?  standards,  for  exam- 
ple one  adult  teacher  or  volunteer  to  about 
six  children  between  2',^  and  6. 

When  the  time  approached  to  apply  those 
standards,  it  turned  out  that  many  centers 
could  not  meet  them.  Conditions  were  worse 
than  had  been  realized.  The  states  asked 
for  more  time  and  more  Federal  help. 

That  was  the  aim  of  the  vetoed  bill.  It  de- 
layed the  standards  a  bit  longer  and  pro- 
vided an  extra  $125  million  to  help  the  states 
meet  them.  President  Ford.  In  vetoing  It, 
said  nothing  about  the  earlier  agreement! 
worked  out  so  carefully  by  his  own  people 
and  Congress.  He  objected  to  the  whole  Idea 
of  Federal  standards  and  Introduced  the 
new  demand  that  day-care  money  be  in- 
cluded In  Federal  block  grants  for  commii- 
nlty  services.  Unless  Congress  acts  on  new 
legislation.  Federal  standards  will  now  take 
effect  without  money  to  meet  them. 

The  real  reason  for  the  veto  was  evidently 
the  specter  of  Ronald  Reagan.  The  President 
wanted  to  look  tough,  and  what  could  be 
tougher  than  to  drive  chUdren  out  of  day- 
care centers  Gerald  Ford  should  have  to 
explain  to  Laura  and  Geraldlne  Lacey. 
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Mrs.  SCHROEDER.  Mr.  Speaker,  200 
years  ago  the  Colonies  were  embroiled  in 
the  beginning  of  their  struggle  to  obtain 
freedom  from  England — a  struggle 
which  was  to  bring  hardship  and  suffer- 
ing to  many  Americans  before  our  Inde- 
pendence was  won. 

Congres.sman  Charles  E.  Bennett  ha-s 
brought  to  the  attention  of  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Census  and  Population,  which 
has  JurLsdlctlon  over  the  Bicentennial,  a 
resolution  which  was  adopted  200  years 
ago  today,  calling  for  a  day  of  fasttog  and 
prayer.  I  would  like  to  share  this  resolu- 
tion with  my  colleagues  in  the  House. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  reso- 
lution be  printed  In  the  Record  as  fol- 
lows : 

(From    the    Journals    of    the    Continental 
Congress.  March  1776) 
In  times  of  Impending  ralamlty  and  dis- 
tress; when  the  liberties  of  America  are  Im- 
minently endangered  by  the  secret  machina- 


tions and  open  assaults  of  an  Insidious  and 
vindictive  administration.  It  becomes  the 
Indispensable  duty  of  these  hitherto  free  and 
happy  colonies,  with  true  penitence  of  heart, 
and  the  most  reverent  devotion,  publlckly  to 
acknowledge  the  over  ruling  providence  of 
God;  to  confess  and  deplore  our  offences 
agaln.st  him;  and  to  supplicate  his  interposi- 
tion for  averting  the  threatened  danper,  and 
prospering  our  strenuous  efi'orts  In  the  cause 
of  freedom,  virtue,  and  posterity. 

The   Congress,    therefore,   considering   the 
warlike  preparations  of  the  British  MlnUtry 
to  subvert  our  Invaluable  rights  and  prlv- 
lledges,  and  to  reduce  us  by  flre  and  sword, 
by  the  savages  of  the  wilderness,  and  our  own 
domestics,  to  the  most  abject  and  Ignomini- 
ous bondage:  Deslroxis.  at  the  same  time,  to 
have  people  of  all  ranks  and   degrees  duly 
Impressed    with    a    solemn    sense    of    God's 
superintending  providence,  and  of  their  duty. 
devoutly  to  rely.   In  all   their  lawful  enter- 
prlzes,  on  his  aid  and  direction.  Do  earnestly 
recommend,  that  Friday,  the  Seventeenth  day 
of  May  next,  be  observed  by  the  said  colonies 
as  a  day  of  humiliation,  fasting,  and  prayer; 
that  we  may.  with  united  hearts,  confess  and 
bewail  our  manifold  sins  and  transgressions, 
and,  by  a  sincere  repentance  a::d  amendment 
of  life,  appease  his  righteous  displeasure,  and, 
through  the  merits  and  mediation  of  Jesus 
Christ,  obtain   his   pardon   and   forgiveness; 
humbly  lmplorl:ig  his  assistance  to  frustrate 
the  cruel  purposes  of  our  unnatural  enemies; 
and  by  Inclining  their  hearts  to  Justice  and 
benevolence,  prevent  the  further  effusion  of 
kindred  blood.  But  If,  continuing  deaf  to  the 
voice  of  reason  and  humanity,  and  Inflexibly 
bent  on  desolation  and  war.  they  constrain  us 
to  repel  their  hostile  Invasions  by  open  re- 
sistance,   that    It    may    please    the    Lord    of 
Hosts,   the  God  of  Armies,   to  animate  our 
oflicers  and  soldiers  with  Invincible  fortitude, 
to  guard  and  protect  them  In  the  day  of  bat- 
tle and  to  crown  the  continental  arms,  by 
sea    and    land,    with    victory    and    success: 
Earnestly  beseeching  him  to  bless  our  civil 
rulers,  and  the  representatives  of  the  people. 
In  their  several  assemblies  and  conventions; 
to  preserve  and  strengthen  their  union,  to 
Inspire  them   with   an   ardent,  disinterested 
love   of   their   country;    to   give   wisdom   and 
stability  to  their  counsels;   and  direct  them 
to  the  most  elBcaclons  measures  for  estab- 
lishing the  rights  of  America  on  the  most 
honourable  permanent  basis — That  he  would 
be  graciously  pleased  to  bless  all  bis  people 
In    these   colonies   with    health    and    plenty, 
and  grant  that  a  spirit  of  Incorruptible  pa- 
triotism, and  of  pure  undeflled  religion,  may 
universally   prevail;    and    this   continent   be 
speedily  restored  to  the  blessings  of  peace  and 
llt>erty.  and   enabled   to   transmit   them   In- 
violate to  the  latest  posterity.  And  It  Is  rec- 
ommended   to   Christians   of   all   denomina- 
tions,  to  assemble   for   public   worship,   and 
abstain  from  servile  labour  on  the  said  day. 
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Mr.  BRODHEAD  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
May  3.  1976.  I  was  privileged  to  attend 
the  annual  dinner  of  the  Amedcan  Is- 
rael Public  Affairs  Committee.  At  that 
dinner,  an  address  wa.s  given  bv  Senator 
Hubert  Humphrey.  I  think  tliat  this 
speech  is  a  particularly  excellent  one, 
for  it  Ls  a  clear  and  logical  explana- 
tion of  the  special  relationship  that  ex- 
ists between  the  United  States  and  Is- 


rael. The  speech  also  contains  some  im- 
portant comments  about  mistakes  in 
current  U.S.  policy  toward  Israel.  Be- 
cause of  the  importance  of  this  subject 
and  because  of  the  significance  of  the 
address,  I  wish  to  share  it  with  my  col- 
leagues: 

HuMPHEEY  Wants  Clkar  Signals 

Tonight  you  heard  from  my  colleague 
In  the  Senate,  Senator  Clifford  Case.  Let 
me  say  to  this  audience,  you  have  no  better 
friend  than  Senator  CUITord  Case.  We  work 
together  very  closely  in  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations.  We  don't  lobby  each 
other.  We  Just  sort  of  come  out  on  the  same 
Side.  Of  course,  that  makes  me  believe  he's 
awfully  smart.  And  It  reassuren  me  about 
my  own  Judgment. 

Many  members  of  Congres-s  are  with  ua 
tonight.  I  think  this  is  a  real  tribute  to  this 
gathering,  the  17th  Annual  Policy  Confer- 
ence of  AIP.\C.  because  members  of  Con- 
gress are  very  busy.  I  don't  know  how  many 
meetings  you  have  tonight,  but  this  is  my 
third,  and  I  know  that  many  of  iis  are 
pressured  to  go  with  our  own  constltiie:.:s. 
We  have  large  groups  coming  down.  This  ts 
the  bicentennial  year  You  put  in  a  long 
day  and  yet,  when  I  looked  out  Into  the 
audience  tonight  and  counted  the  roll  call, 
all  I  could  say  Is  that  you  do  much  better 
than  we  do  in  the  Senate.  We  need  you  In 
town  most  of  the  time  .  .  . 

I  said  to  Ambassador  Dlnltz  tonight:  "You 
know.  I  look  out  here  and  I  feel  I'm  with 
my  family."  I  really  do.  No  place,  no  meet- 
ing anywhere  with  any  group  could  I  feel 
more  like  I  was  with  my  loved  ones — my 
family. 

Most  of  you  have  heard  me  speak  a  dozen 
times,  but  It's  for  Israel.  I've  attended  so 
many  B'nal  B'rlth  meetlnes  that  I  may 
decide  to  be  a  rabbi  yet.  It  Just  seems  that 
no  matter  what  It  Is.  1  have  been  at  It.  But 
T  h.ive  enjoyed  It. 

Now  there  are  a  couple  of  topics  that  I 
want  to  get  at  right  quick.  I've  noticed  a 
comment  or  two  In  some  columns — every 
so  often  someone  feels  that  thev  oupht  to 
advise  the  American  people,  tell  us  whit  we 
ought  tr)  do — thev've  been  talking  a  pood 
deal  Ktelv  about  the  Bt)prnpri!i»pne<?s  nf  the 
kind  of  work  that  you're  enrafed  in. 

Tn  othe''  words.  oue="'"!'^  '-'ive  <;ort  of 
been  rnl=-ed  Should  von  be  here''  ^T^lch  of 
the  talk,  frankly,  as  T  «:ee  It,  has  been  down- 
rlpht  rldlculou";  and  ■•lllv  rolumnl^tc.  pdlto- 
r'al  writers  have  wp.r^'vl  tip  about  ethnic  lob- 
bies We've  been  bearing  a  lot  about  "ethnic" 
latelv  T'.iey've  been  warning  tia  about  ethnic 
lobbylne.  e^neclallv  In  forelirn  afTalr*  We've 
heard  care1e«.  and  I  think.  wrerk]e<;<:  th'nrs 
belnf  snld  abotit  the  nowerful  .Tewlsh  lobby, 
the  Greek  lobby,  the  Turkish  lobby,  the  Bal- 
tic states  lobby — you  mention  It.  as  If  some- 
how or  another.  It  was  aealnst  the  law  in 
this  country  to  speak  up  for  what  you  be- 
lieve In. 

Vow.  let  me  Just  lay  It  on  the  line  What 
ft  privilege  It  Is  to  be  both  a  rood  Jew  and 
a  good  American  at  the  fwime  time  I*t  no 
one  contest  the  patriotic  dedication  nf  the 
.Tewlsh  community  In  the  United  States. 
Prom  the  first  davs  of  our  republic,  from  the 
davs  George  Washlneton  needed  help  In  the 
battle  for  our  Independence,  people  of  Jew- 
ish faith  have  been  In  the  front  lines  doing 
their  Job  for  freedom,  for  Justice  The  whole 
theme  of  Justice  and  the  priceless  nature  of 
the  human  spirit  comes  from  Jewish  philos- 
ophy and  Jewish  religion.  I'm  ve-r  proud 
to  be  with  an  audience  such  as  this,  and  I 
want  you  to  know  that  I  approve  of  what 
you  are  doing.  Tn  fact.  I  not  only  approve  of 
what  yo\i  are  doing,  you  arrived  Just  In  time 
because  there  Is  work  to  be  done  in  this 
city,   and   make   no   mistake   about   it 

I  approve  not  only  because  I  happen  to 
agree  with  the  program  that  you're  advocat- 
mg.  but  also  because  I  think  it  is  good  for 
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our  country.  It  Is  pood  for  the  ba'^ic  demo- 
cratic process  that  people  who  have  convic- 
tions about  what  American  pubilc  policy 
should  be  tnke  time  to  pet  their  fellow  Amer- 
Ican.s  and  their  public  officials  to  understand 
what  they  believe  and  to  ury.e  their  support. 
That's  what  we  mean  by  free  speech  In  this 
country. 

PETTTION    THE    GOVERNMENT 

We  have  some  people  In  government  who 
think  that  If  they  make  a  statement,  every- 
body Is  supposed  to  agree  with  them.  I 
thought  we  had  gotten  over  that  nonsense.  I 
say  It  win  be  a  sad  day  for  this  country 
when  its  citizens  stop  using  the  precious 
guarantees  In  the  first  amendment  to  peti- 
tion their  government.  Let's  never  forget  It. 
And  let  us  remember  that  even  in  the  Dec- 
laration of  Independence,  the  people  were 
petitioning,  they  were  stating  their  griev- 
ances, and  they  were  petitioning  then  the 
King  of  England. 

Now.  if  oil  producers  can  spend  millions 
of  dollars  in  their  lobbying  efforts,  tmd  much 
of  It  tax  deductible,  as  they  put  these  full- 
page  ads  in  the  paper  to  get  special  con- 
sideration, to  influence  legislation,  to  get  spe- 
cial tax  breaks:  If  sugar  companies  and  shoe 
companies  and  clothing  manufacturers  can 
seek  trade  and  tariff  and  quota  policies  that 
they  think  will  benefit  them;  if  workers  can 
seek  favorable  labor  legislation;  and  doctors 
can  work  against  national  health  Insurance, 
why  can't  Americans  be  concerned  about 
the  cultural  or  physical  genocide  of  their  co- 
religionists and  relatives  in  the  Soviet  Union 
and  in  the  Middle  Ea.st?  I  think  it  speaks  for 
Itself.  Thank  God  there  are  voices  In  Amer- 
ica that  speak  up  against  Injustice,  and  I 
don't  care  where  that  Injustice  may  be  In- 
justice in  our  own  country  is  a  mortal  en- 
emy to  everything  that  we  believe  In,  and  in- 
justice in  other  lands  ought  not  to  be  tol- 
erated In  the  name  of  how  fine  we  get  along 
with  people.  We  have  a  right  to  speak  up. 
And  not  only  do  we  have  a  right,  we  have  a 
moral  obligation  to  stand  our  ground  for 
human  rights  the  world  over. 

So  I  say  there  Is  nothing  new  about  lobby- 
ing on  behalf  of  causes  in  foreign  places.  It's 
as  .American  as  a  hot  dop  or  applf  pie,  spa- 
fjhettl.  gefllte  flsh  or  Polish  sausage.  We  are 
a  nation  of  Immigrants,  even  Into  our  200th 
year.  W'e  are  concerned  about  the  land  of 
our  fathers,  be  it  Poland  cr  Italy  or  Russia 
or  Norway  or  England  or  Ireland  or  Africa. 
And  we  have  evey  right  to  urge  the  Congress 
and  the  President  to  pursue  policies  that  vfe 
deem  to  be  correct  We  are  never  a-^sured 
that  those  policies  will  be  followed.  We  may 
not  win.  We  may  not  oe  able  to  gain  the 
majority,  but  we  surely  have  that  right  to 
state  our  case 

Now,  I  want  to  turn  to  the  malor  topic 
before  us  thi.s  evening,  but  I  thought  I'd  kind 
of  clean  that  little  issue  away  before  we  got 
any  further  alone  because  every  once  in  a 
while  I  hear  people  say:  "Well.  t)ie  real 
trouble  Is  these  people — the  Jewish  people — 
they're  lust  thinking  about  Israel."  That's 
Just  a  lot  of  hogvvash.  I  want  to  tell  you  that 
the  Jewish  people  in  America,  the  people  of 
Jewish  faith,  have  been  thinking  about  the 
poor  In  this  cotintry,  they've  been  thinking 
about  the  education  of  our  people,  they've 
been  thinking  about  how  to  make  our  cities 
better,  they've  been  thinking  about  Immi- 
gration laws,  they  have  been  thinking  about 
civil  rights  and  civil  liberties  and  the  Bill  of 
Rights  and  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States.  And  I  would  think  that  you  should 
be  terribly  proud,  all  of  you  that  represent 
the.se  great  organizations,  for  what  you  stand 
f'^r  I  for  one,  as  a  member  of  Congress,  ap- 
plaud you.  I  only  wish  to  G(Xl  there  were 
thousands  more  like  you.  We  need  y.;u. 

THE  LAND  AND  ITS  PEOPLE 

Well— 28  years  ago.  Israel's  first  Prime 
MlnLster.    the    beloved    David    Ben    Gurion. 
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proclaimed  to  the  world  that  the  Jewish 
people  have  a  right  to  a  free  and  indep2ndent 
nation.  This  nation,  a  land  of  immigrants  and 
a  land  of  help,  helped  rekindle  the  ancient 
Jewish  prayer  to  be  In  Jer  isalem  aeiln.  to 
return  again  to  the  land  of  their  fathers. 
Israel  reborn  was  a  poor  land  which  awaited 
the  rich  m  spirit  to  renew  -"he  covenants  be- 
tween the  land  and  its  people  I  always  loved 
that  phrase — the  land  and  Its  people— be- 
cause it  tells  so  much  of  character 

Israel  reborn  was  a  small  nation  surrounded 
by  hostile  neighbors  who  vowed,  as  we  know, 
to  destroy  it  at  the  very  moment  of  its  incep- 
tion. And  they've  kept  up  that  vow  year  in 
and  year  out.  but  they've  failed  For  Israel 
WPS  not  alone  in  the  world  That  small  little 
country  was  sustained  by  the  sarrifices  of 
wcrld  .Tewry,  and  It  was  befriended,  to  the 
everlasting  credit  of  this  republic,  by  the 
world's  most  powerful  den^ocracy,  the  tTnlted 
Stat.es  of  -America  And  It  went  on  to  win  Its 
struggle  for  Its  own  freedom. 

■Why  did  Harry  Truman  use  the  power  and 
prestige  of  his  great  office  to  befriend  the 
Jewish  state  and  inaugurate  a  commitment 
which  ha-  been  crucial  tr,  Israel's  security? 
Becau.se  Harry  Truman  was  a  compassionate 
and  a  moral  man  with  a  deep  sense  of  history. 
He  sa'w  in  Israel's  rebirth  the  fulfillment  of 
a  biblical  propliecy. 

He  saw  in  Israel's  rebirth  the  creation  of 
a  democ-acy  at  a  time  when  democracy  was 
threatened.  (By  the  way.  there  aren't  many 
democracies  They  are  a  very  fraetle  product, 
a  very  fragile  plant  en  this  verv  destructive 
earth.)  .And  he  saw  in  the  creaf.cn  rf  Israel 
relief  and  haven  for  a  people  who  had  been 
the  victim  of  Nazi  and  fascist  tyranny. 

There  is  a  lesson  for  us  t.odav  in  Harry 
Truman's  recoenltlon  of  the  State  of  Israel. 
It  was  clear  from  this  and  other  poiic;es  that 
Truman  put  a  premium  or.  support  of 
democracv.  He  understood  the  need  for  the 
United  States  to  aid  and  support  those  peo- 
ples and  nations  who  chose  to  form  govern- 
ments guided  by  democratic  principles.  And 
todav,  as  in  Harry  Truman's  time,  the  pres- 
ervation of  democracies  must  be  at  the  top 
of  our  foreien  policy  agenda,  !n  Israel,  in 
Greece.  In  Portugal.  In  Japan  and  In  the 
nations  tha*  strugcle  for  self-government  In 
southern  Africa.  We  Americans  oucht  to 
support  freedom-loving  people,  first  and  last 
and  all  the  time. 

My.  how  we  go  out  of  our  way  to  accom- 
modate ourselves  to  others  and  any  little 
deviation,  by  some  of  our  friends.  Is  subject 
to  such  criticism  As  Ambassador  Pat  Moynl- 
han  ob.served  so  well  in  his  all  too-brief  tour 
at  the  UN.  there  are  so  few  r^al  democracies 
in  this  world  that  wc  cannot  be  indifferent  to 
their  needs  and  their  principles.  Within  the 
limits  of  our  resov.rces  then  and  with  our 
security  objectives  clearly  outlined,  democ- 
racies merit  the  support  of  America  And 
IdealLsm  still  has  a  place  in  public  policy. 
Per  our  democratic  heritage  is  not  one  that's 
lust  unioue  to  ourselves.  It  L=  shared  by 
I.srael.  Our  system  of  liberty  and  equality 
also  gives  Israel  lt.s  national  vitality  And 
America's  love  for  freedom  !«:  the  cornerstone 
of  Israel's  independence 

ISRAEL'S    HERITAGE    DFMOCSACT 

These  values  are  the  heritage  of  a  demo- 
cratic Israel.  They  are  the  values  of  our 
nation  as  well.  And  whether  here  in  America 
or  In  Israel,  we  must  stand  for  their  preserva- 
tion and  protection  We  must  never  forget 
Israel's  claim  to  mora!  rleht  based  on  Its 
strong  democratic  Institutions. 

'What  I  am  trying  to  say  here  and  possibly 
Inadeauately.  is  that  It  is  time  for  this  coun- 
try, this  America,  to  be  clearly  identified  in 
the  minds  of  mankind  everywhere  that  we 
support  and  put  a  premium  upon  our  support 
for  those  who  cherish  democratic  Institu- 
tion.s — they  shall  be  first  in  line;  they  shall 
have  our  first  guarantees:  they  shall  have  our 
first    generous   help:    they,    above    all,    shaJl 
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b«    helped — and    once   that's    understood.   I 

thluk  there  wUI  be  others  who  will  treat 
U.S  with  a  great  deal  more  respect. 

J(>ws  arouud  the  world  Just  recently  cele- 
brated Passover,  the  festival  of  thanksgiving 
and  of  freedom  I  think  it's  right  that  we 
look  ahead  and  ask  questions.  WUI  Israel 
bo  rr»>«^  and  safe  at  next  year's  Passover?  Will 
Israt'l  be  free  on  Its  60th  anniversary  and 
the  years  beyond?  To  all  Americans  who  be- 
lieve In  freedom,  cherish  It  and  who  will  sac- 
rlflce  to  preserve  It,  I  think  the  answer  la 
quite  obvious.  It  Is  and  It  muat  be:    Yen. 

But  let  us  understand  that  preserving 
Israel's  freedom,  as  this  audience  knows  all 
Uk)  well,  will  not  be  an  easy  ta«k.  It  1«  a 
demanding  task  Today  Israel  celebrates  lt« 
Independence  at  a  time  of  uncertainty  over 
the  intention  of  its  neighbors,  at  a  time  of 
diplomatic  isolation  such  as  no  country  has 
had  to  endure  for  at  least  generations,  and 
at  a  time  of  great  economic  hardship. 

ISRAELIS    H\RD    PRESSED 

Its  Citizens  are  taxed  at  a  rate  of  unprece- 
denf-ed  hardship  and  sacrifice.  Its  enemies 
have  skillfully  iised  international  bodies  and 
thplr  own  great  economic  power  to  try  to 
turn  world  opinion  against  Israel.  The  mo- 
mentum of  peace  that  was  started  with  an 
American  initiative  has  been  nearly  halted 
by  those  nations  and  groups  who  know  how 
critical  peace  Is  to  Israel's  ultimate  seciu-ity. 

But  it  seems  that  a  new  element  has  been 
added  to  Israel's  strufrgle  for  freedom  during 
these  troubled  days,  and  I  speak  of  It  openly 
and  honestly  as  I  see  It.  I'm  deeply  concerned 
that  a  series  of  Administration  actions  and 
attitudes  over  a  brief  period  have  given  the 
Impression  that  the  United  States  may  be 
weakening   Its  commitment   to   Israel. 

Now.  I  refuse  to  believe  that  this  Adminis- 
tration deliberately  seeks  to  call  Into  ques- 
tli->n  the  basic  American  commitment  to 
Isrnel  at  the  mofit  difficult  time  In  Its  history. 
And  I  refuse  to  believe  that  our  President 
would  knowingly  abandon  Israel,  and  I  don't 
think  he  will,  if  this  were  to  happen,  the 
•tated  policies  of  Ave  American  Presidents 
would  be  abruptly  reversed.  But  through 
Inattention  and  Inadvertence,  and.  I  regret 
to  sav  It.  inseniitlvltv,  this  Administration 
has  taken  steps  which  I  believe  have  the 
effect  of  eroding  the  historical  bonds  of  trust 
and  confidence  between  the  United  States 
and  Israel. 

The  erosion  has  been  very  gradual,  but  It 
has  been  profound.  It  Is  alarmini?  for  the 
future  of  Israeli-American  relatione. 

At  this  point,  let  me  state  that  I  have  no 
dlsat^reement  with  the  goal  of  securing  the 
tnL-^t  and  the  friendship  of  the  Arab  world 
Se-'urlng  that  trust  and  friendship  and  belnp 
committed  to  the  defense  and  the  security 
and  the  freedom  of  Israel  are  not  in  contra- 
diction In  fact,  I  believe  that  securing  Arab 
trust  and  friendship  Is  an  Imoeratlve.  But 
while  we  are  pursuing  this  policy,  we  should 
not  forget  that  I<!rael.  for  the  United  States, 
cannot  be  regarded  as  Just  another  nation 
amoni?  many  nations  In  the  Middle  Ea.st.  Like 
it  or  not.  Israel  has  a  special  place  In  the 
hearts  of  the  American  countn.'men.  and  it 
does  have  that  .'ipteclal  place. 

A     SPECIAL     KKLATIONSHIP 

We  must  declare  without  embarrassment 
and  with  no  apology  that  Israel  has  earned  a 
special  relationship  with  America.  The  Arab 
world  must  understand  that  if  it  desires  bet- 
ter relations  with  the  United  States,  it  must 
aor«pt  our  good  relations  with  Israel.  No  Ad- 
ministration should  ever  mislead  any  Arab 
leader  to  believe  otherwise.  Whoever  will  be 
President  of  the  United  States  !iext  year  must 
a.=;sure  all  nations  that  we  are  ready  to  have 
conUructive  and  po.sltlve  relations  with  them, 
but  we  will  not  do  so  at  the  price  of  ending 
our  special  relationship  with  the  State  of 
Israel 

I  sometimes  feel  that  there  Is  an  analogy 
here    We  have  our  problems  with  Oreet  Brit- 
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aln.  Many  times  Britain  disappoints  us  and 
we're  very  critical  of  her.  But  Britain  has  a 
special  place  In  the  hearts  of  Americans.  And 
we're  not  about  ready,  In  order  to  make  some- 
body happy  somewhere  else  in  the  world,  to 
sell  out  our  relationship  with  Britain — and 
we're  not  ready  to  do  that  with  Lsrael,  and 
people  need  to  know  it. 

We  must  never  forget  that  the  world 
watches  intensely  what  our  nation  does  and 
particularly  what  It  does  in  the  Middle  East. 
The  Soviets,  the  Arab  nations,  the  non- 
aligned  nations  follow  our  every  move  If  we 
dlgreas,  if  we're  ambivalent.  If  we're  doubtful, 
they  sense  It  immediately.  We  must  never 
give  the  Impression,  through  our  acts,  that 
we  are  relegating  our  relationship  with  Israel 
to  a  second-place  status.  Perceptions  in  the 
world  of  diplomacy  are  as  important  as  out- 
right action-s.  Let  me  review  this  record  which 
cause.?  me  some  concern : 

In  October  1973,  durlnz  a  grave  moment  of 
the  Yom  Klppur  War,  the  United  States  fi- 
nally began  resupply  efforts  to  Israel,  only 
after  con.slderable  pressure  was  exerted  by 
members  of  Congress  on  the  Administration. 
I  know  I  was  one  of  those  I  was  on  that 
telephone  with  the  Secretary  of  Defen.se.  with 
the  Secretary  of  State  asking  when  do  we 
start  movlrc:  the  supplies  Thank  go*'*'"''^^ 
those  supplies  moved,  and  they  moved  In 
large  quantities,  to  the  everlasting  credit  of 
the  government  of  the  United  States  and  to 
the  President  of  the  United  States.  But  I 
shall  never  forget  thoae  critical  flr?t  days  of 
that  war  when  we  were  not  so  sure  whether 
the  United  States  would  provide  aid  quickly 
to  the  embattled  Israelis.  It's  Important  that 
Arab  states,  the  Soviet  Union  and  all  know 
that  we  will  not  dillydally,  that  there  Is  a 
commitment,  that  It  will  be  acted  upon 
promptly,  that  there  will  be  no  reasse-'sment. 
that  the  facts  are  stated  clearly  ahead  of 
time. 

Prior  to  the  Secretary's  Slnnl  peace  Initia- 
tive, the  Administration  launched  a  reasress- 
ment  of  American  policy  which  Included  a 
halt,  temporarily  to  be  sure.  In  the  delivers- 
of  critical  military  Items  and  needlessly  and 
painfully  Increased  Israel's  apprehension  at  a 
moment  of  growing;  Internationa!  isolation. 

Let  me  be  frank  about  that  reassessment 
It  followed  the  unwarranted  public  rcoldlnT 
of  Israel  after  the  breakdown  of  spring  nego- 
tlatlon.s  I  am  saying  nothing  here  that  I 
haven't  said  privately  to  the  Secretary  of 
State  who  I  like  and  admire  I  have  tried  to 
be  a  helpful  friend  and  will  continue  to  be 

FYlends,  however,  do  not  accuse  one  an- 
other In  such  a  manner  even  at  riifflcult 
times — at  least  not  publicly  At  the  United 
Nations,  all  too  many  times,  we  stood  Idly  bv 
while  nations  tried  to  humiliate  Israel  and 
Impugned  its  motives. 

To  be  sure,  when  they  tried  to  equate 
Zionism  with  racism,  thank  God  the  ptibllc 
position  of  the  United  States  was  made 
manifestly  clear,  to  the  everlasting  credit 
of  the  President,  the  Secretary  of  State,  and 
our  Ambassador.  Those  are  moments  that  we 
can  be  proud  of. 

Let  me  speak  with  equal  candor  about  an- 
other subject.  For  too  manv  years,  this  gov- 
ernment has  eoimtenanced  an  unjust  and 
odious  boycott  of  Israel  by  powerful  corpora- 
tions and  Arab  nations.  We  still  wait  for  an 
Initiative  from  the  Administration  which 
will  declare  that  the  United  States  should 
use  Its  powers  to  enact  and  enforce  laws 
which  impose  on  American  corporations  a 
standard  of  conduct  In  their  overseas  deal- 
ing fully  as  strict  as  that  required  at  home. 

By  the  way.  In  legislation  waiting  for  the 
President's  signature  Is  the  necessary  legis- 
lation that  will  make  It  manifestly  clear  that 
we  mean  business.  It  will  be  only  at  this 
moment  that  we  can  say  in  the  rest  of  the 
world  that  we  will  not  participate  In.  nor 
will  wo  acquiesce  In,  nor  tolerate  an  eco- 
nomic boycott  of  Israel  or  dLscrlml nation 
aimed  at  American  citizens  of  Jewish  faith 
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or  birth.  The  American  citizenship  carries 
with  It  the  world  over  the  protections  of 
this  country.  .  .  . 

When  we  start  taking  pride  In  our  citizen- 
ship and  letting  people  know  that  we  take 
pride  In  It.  we'll  be  respected.  It's  about  time 
that  the  world  knew  that  we  mean  that  kind 
of  business. 

Finally,  the  President  of  the  United  States 
has  foolishly  threatened  to  veto  a  foreign 
aid  appropriations  bill  on  several  grouiids. 
but  one  of  the  grounds  is  that  it  contains 
funds  for  Israel  allocated  In  conformance 
with  our  new  budget  act  to  cover  what  we 
call  a  three-month  "transition  quarter"  The 
simple  truth  la  that  the  fiscal  year  of  the 
new  act  starts  in  October.  The  fiscal  year 
under  the  old  act  ends  June  30,  and  there 
Is  a  period  of  time  from  July  1  through  Sep- 
tember when  there  are  no  Tunds  made  avail- 
able unless  a  special  act  of  Congress  pro- 
vides thoee  funds.  Possibly,  my  friend  Sen- 
ator Case  told  you  about  It  because  he  was  so 
Instrumental,  along  with  Senator  Javlts,  In 
seeing  that  these  transition  funds  were  made 
available. 

TRANSmON    QUARTEB    AID 

Now  let  me  set  the  record  straight  We  dis- 
cussed this  matter  In  the  Committee  I  serve 
as  chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Foreign 
Economic  and  Military  Assistance.  I  tele- 
phoned the  Secretary  of  State,  Mr.  Kissinger, 
in  my  capacity  as  chairman  of  Foreign  As- 
sistance Subcommittee  on  Jan  29  to  deter- 
mine the  Administration's  position  on  pro- 
viding Israel  with  $560  million  in  transition 
quarter  funding.  This  matter  was  brought 
up  by  Senator  Case,  and  we  discussed  it  In 
committee. 

There  was  doubt  as  to  what  we  ought  to 
do  and  the  committee  said  to  me:  "Mr. 
Chairman,  go  call  the  Secretary  of  State."  We 
went  and  called  the  Secretary  of  State.  The 
Secretary  of  State  told  me  personally  that 
he  approved  the  transition  funds,  that  he 
felt  it  was  proper  what  we  were  doing. 

He  said  he  could  not,  however,  speak  for 
the  Office  of  Management  and  Budget.  But 
he  Is  the  President's  first  offlcer.  The  Secre- 
tary of  State  is  the  President's  first  oflBcer. 
Well,  the  OMB,  that's  the  Office  of  Manage- 
ment and  Budget,  and  the  White  Hon  e  have 
spoken  differently.  President  Ford  and  the 
OMB  have  obviously  overruled  the  Secretary 
of  State  The  President  and  some  of  his 
people  have  lobbied  House  members  to  pre- 
vent Lsracl  from  receiving  these  funds.  When 
that  failed,  a  vetio  wtis  threatened. 

Now  what  good  does  it  do  for  a  Secretary 
of  State  to  say,  as  he  did  on  Apr.  4,  that  the 
United  States  will  help  keep  Israel  strong, 
while  the  President  threatens  the  veto  of  a 
bin  containing  funds  vital  to  Israel's  secu- 
rity. The  two  are  a  contradiction  In  terms 

I  want  this  audience  to  know  that  we  take 
this  matter  seriously  In  the  Congress,  and 
we  want  you  to  take  it  seriously.  Israel 
knows  that  you  can't,  on  the  one  hand,  state 
that  we  are  going  to  keep  Israel  strong,  and. 
on  the  other  hand,  have  a  threatened  veto 
of  the  bill  that  Includes  the  money.  The  Con- 
gress understands  this  contradiction,  and 
we're  not  going  to  let  the  American  people 
be  fooled 

This  dangerous  series  of  events  which 
seems  to  weaken,  or  perceives,  or  looks  as  If 
It  weakens,  the  American  commitment  to 
Israel  continues  unabated.  But  let  me  as- 
sure you  that,  in  what  we  call  politics,  per- 
ception Is  Bometliiies  even  more  Important 
than  the  facts 

The  Adrnlnlstratlon  attempts  to  start  a 
significant  military  relationship  with  Egvpt 
only  to  be  told  directly  by  the  Congress  that 
we  will  not  permit  this  to  happen. 

Let  me  say  here  and  now  that  we  must 
not,  and  If  I  have  my  way — and  I  Intend  to 
have  something  to  say  about  it — we  must 
not  undertake  a  full-fledged  military  com- 
mitment to  Egypt,  a  commitment  that  can 
only  increase  the  risk  of  war  and  vastly  in- 
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crease  the  expenditures  of  the  American 
people  and  pose  a  threat  to  peace  in  the 
Middle  East.  I  and  my  coUeague-s  have  no 
disagreement  whatsoever  in  pruvldlug  Egypt 
with  the  means  necessary  to  better  the  lives 
of  Its  people  We  want  to  help  President 
Sadat  In  every  way  we  can  to  improve  the 
living  standards  of  that  poverty-.stricken  na- 
tion. But  the  best  way  for  Egypt  to  Im- 
prove Its  living  standards  k  to  qui*,  wasting 
Its  money  on  unnecessary  weaponry. 

What  a  blessing  it  would  be  If  there  could 
be  some  turning  back  of  the  flow  of  arms 
into  the  Middle  East.  Now  this  Is  the  type 
of  positive  relationship  which  should  be  en- 
couraged I  applaud  the  fact  that  neither 
Israel  nor  this  organization  has  ever  op- 
posed economic  assistance,  or  technical  as- 
sistance, or  food  assistance,  or  humanitar- 
ian assistance  to  any  nation  in  the  Middle 
East  or  elsewhere.  TTie  Administration  Is  de- 
termined to  sei:  vast  quantities  of  arms  to 
a  great  number  of  Israel's  potential  enemies 
If  they  Just  put  the  cash  on  the  barrelhead. 
and  we  are  cnnctrned  about  that  I  don't  be- 
lieve that  our  balance  of  trade  needs  to  be 
sustained  by  making  .America  the  world's 
arms  merchant. 

PERCEITIONS    THREATEN     PEACE 

The  Ford  Administration,  and  I  say  this 
with  a  heavy  heart,  simpy  does  not  un- 
derstand that  actions  which  are  perceived 
to  weaken  the  American  commitment  to 
Israel  are  not  acts  of  peace,  but  rather  will 
threaten  the  peace.  Tliey  can  orUy  bring 
confusion  and  postponement  of  peace.  A 
final  peace  Is  all  that  Lsrael  seeks  and  des- 
perately need.s — a  peace  that  w;n  end  the 
hatred  and  a  peace  that  will  provide  security. 

Why  must  Israel  remain  economically 
viable  and  mllltnrlly  strong?  I  think  there 
sre  three  simple  reasons 

1.  No  Arab  nation  has  recopnl/ed  Israel  or 
has  expressed  a  preat  willingness  to  do  so. 

2  No  Arab  nation  has  been  willing  to 
abandon  the  systematic  scheme  of  boycott 
and  diplomatic   pressure   on   Israel. 

3.  No  Arab  leader  has  accepted  Israel's  In- 
vitation to  come  forward  and  negotiate  di- 
rectly. 

I'm  not  saying  the-se  things  to  be  hostile  to 
the  Arab  nations.  On  the  contrary,  the  hap- 
piest day  of  my  service  In  the  Senate  For- 
eign Relations  Committee  will  be  when  we 
can  know  that  Arab  and  Jew  alike  are  work- 
ing In  concert  for  the  development  of  that 
beautiful  part  of  the  world  which  Is  so  much 
a  part  of  the  history  of  the  home  of  western 
civilization 

A  weak  Israe'.  however,  with  an  uncertain 
relationship  with  the  United  States,  will  not 
make  sacrifices  for  petKCf  In  the  face  of  the 
three  factors  I  Just  mentioned  Weakness 
does  not  bring  security  Nations  take  risks 
for  peace  when  they  are  either  very  secure  or 
extremely  desperate.  I  never  want  to  see  Is- 
rael make  sacrifices  and  compromises  for 
what  might  be  called  peace  out  of  despera- 
tion. The  United  States  must  never  be  a 
party  to  any  such  eventuality. 

tiTXDTD:  A  CLEAR  MESSAGE 

Therefore,  I  call  upon  the  President  and 
the  Secretary  of  State  to  act  posltlvelv  in  the 
execution  of  American  policy  towards  Israel 
And  I  ask  them  to  act  in  a  timely  and  In  a 
very  precise  manner  so  there  Is  no  ambiguity, 
no  uncertainty,  that  the  messape  is  clear  and 
undlstorted.  The  time  has  come  for  this 
government  to  recognize  the  dangers  which 
lie  ahead.  If  we  continue  to  act  with  insen- 
sltlvlty,  and  hesitancy  In  our  relationship  to 
Israel,  bickering  over  a  technical  matter 
called  the  transition  quarter,  bickering  over 
something  that  is  part  of  the  law  of  this 
land — every  other  department  of  govern- 
ment, every  other  program  has  received  their 
transition  quarter  money — bickering  over 
this  amount  that  would  go  to  Israel- — yes, 
and  to  E^ypt  as  well — only  spreads  uncer- 
tainty   throughout    the   entire    Middle    East. 
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and  It  must  tell  the  Soviet  Union  something 

as  well. 

I  am  confident  that  If  Israel  Is  aided  to 
overcome  Its  severe  economic  problems,  and 
It  desperately  needs  help,  and  If  It  can  re- 
main strong,  then  we  can  call  upon  Israel 
to  make  th.-  sacrlflces  for  peace.  And  it  wUl 
make  thciu.  I  believe  that  Israel  has  the 
moral  covir.\ge  and  the  fortitude  to  grapple 
with  the  toujh  Issues  of  the  West  Bank,  the 
Palestinians  and  the  problem  of  the  new 
settlements.  But  to  ask  Israel  to  do  so  In 
the  absence  of  a  full-fledced  effort  on  our 
part  is  an  unfair  and  unfriendly  act. 

A  FATHER  AND  SON 

It  Is  indeed  dliTlcult  to  discuss  these  Issues 
without  recalling  my  last  visit  to  Israel's  cap- 
ital, the  historic  city  of  Jerusalem.  Just  a 
short  time  ago.  I  stood  on  the  Judean  foot- 
hills, and  I  had  with  me  my  son  who  Is  a 
state  senator  from  Minnesota  I  wanted  him 
to  know  the  experiences  that  his  father  has 
had.  I  believe  In  bringing  up  the  sons  at 
least  with  some  of  the  opportunity  to  share 
In  the  experiences  of  the  father.  I  wanted 
that  son  of  mine,  who  is  a  state  senator,  to 
be  another  spokesman  for  Justice  and  for 
freedom  and  for  Israel.  And  let  me  tell  you, 
he  got  the  messase.  When  we  stood  there  on 
the  Jr.dean  fo<:'thllls  before  the  panorama  of 
the  City  of  David,  I  could  see  the  Parliament, 
the  Knesset,  the  Dome  of  the  Rock,  Mount 
Zlon,  and  the  Old  City.  What  a  sense  that 
he  should  know  this:  what  a  proud  ritual.  If 
you  have  any  feeling  at  all. 

I  walked  through  the  Jaffa  Gate  down  the 
ancient  cobblestones,  and  I  made  my  way  to 
the  Walling  Wall.  Standing  before  the  holiest 
Fhrlne  of  the  people  of  Israel  and  Jews 
around  the  world,  I  was  told  that  the  people 
of  Israel  come  to  the  wall  to  lament  over  the 
destruction  of  the  Second  Temple,  to  shed 
spiritual  tears  for  those  who  had  given  their 
lives  in  defense  of  Israel  and  the  Jewish 
people. 

For  centuries,  tears,  salt  have  marked 
Jewish  existence.  Jews  have  shed  tears  for 
the  ancient  exile,  the  Czar's  pogroms;  they 
have  wept  for  the  victims  of  Nazi  terrorism. 
the  heroes  of  Warsaw,  and  the  sons  and  the 
fathers  who  died  In  defense  of  a  united  Jeru- 
salem, and  a  free  Independent  Israel  In  1948, 
19.56,  1967.  and  once  again  in  1973. 

Just  think  of  that  tattering  destruction,  of 
war,  of  sacrifice  and  of  suffering.  Think 
literally  of  the  rivers  of  tears  that  have 
come  from  these  incredible  experiences.  Too 
many  tears  have  been  shed  throughout  the 
centuries;  too  many  young  men  have  given 
their  lives  In  defense  of  Israel's  freedom  and 
the  right  of  Jews  to  be  free  wherever  they 
live.  It  is  time,  I  say,  to  end  the  tears,  to 
end  Israel's  pain,  to  restore  her  confidence 
and  to  help  to  bring  her  peace — the  peace  for 
which  she  has  fought  for  28  years,  the  peace 
her  prophets  spoke  of  and  her  sons  and 
daughters  have  prayed  for.  As  Israel's  na- 
tional anthem.  Hatikvah.  proclaims:  "07;:cp 
again,  the  land  of  Israel  must  be  filled  with 
hope,  and  with  that  hope,  she  will  prosper 
When  this  comes  to  pass,  people  will  rejoice. 
For  the  miracle  of  Israel  whose  people  v.'lll 
make  the  desert  bloom  In  security  and  In 
peace." 

That's  my  testament  to  you  tonight- 
that's  the  way  I  believe,  and  those  are  the 
thoughts  that  will  govern  my  actions  in  the 
Congress  Those  are  the  thoughts  that  will 
govern  my  votes,  and  will  indeed  Inspire 
whatever  legislation  I  can  put  my  hand  to 

And  I  say  to  you  now.  don't  you  waste  a 
single  day  or  a  moment  while  you  are  here. 
You  contact  every  member  of  Congress,  and 
tell  them  that  all  that  you  ask  is  that 
America  show  its  dedication  to  democracy, 
that  we  show  our  dedication  to  those  who  are 
willing  to  die  for  freedom. 

What  I  love  about  Israel  so  much  is  that 
she  reveals  In  her  existence  what  I  think  are 
the    best    objectives    of    American     foreign 
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policy;  a  people  and  a  country,  who  are  in- 
sisting for  their  right  to  be  free  and  inde- 
pendent; a  people  and  a  country  who  are 
■willing  to  use  their  resources  to  enrlcn  the 
lives  of  their  own  people:  a  peopiC  and  a 
country  who  are  willing  to  play  a  responsible 
role  in  world  affairs.  If  every  country  that 
we've  helped  would  do  as  much,  then  to- 
night, the  world  would  be  a  happier  and  a 
safer  place  In  which  to  live. 


TIMBER  BILL  WILL  ASSLTIE  CON- 
TINUITY OF  TIMBER  HAR\'EST 


HON.  JAMES  WEAVER 

OF    OREGON 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATn'ES 

Monday.  May  17,  1976 

Mr.  WEAVER.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I 
am  introducing  legislation  to  remove  the 
threat  of  court  action  that  could  restrict 
the  timber  han-est  in  the  Northwestern 
States.  It  is  responsive  to  the  court  deci- 
sions already  handed  down  which  invite 
action  by  Congress  to  remedy  the  short- 
comings in  existing  law. 

I  direct  attention  to  the  features  of 
the  bill  that  I  believe  represent  a  solid 
middle  ground,  and  balance  the  concerns 
expressed  by  the  industrj'.  by  environ- 
mentalists, and  others  for  the  resources 
of  the  National  Forest  System.  Industrj- 
wanted  flexibility — and  the  bill  provides 
ample  flexibility  to  the  Forest  Sen'ice. 
Environmentalists  wanted  strong  guide- 
lines to  protect  watersheds,  soils,  streams, 
and  wildlife,  and  the  bill  has  these. 

My  bill  is  similar  to  the  one  approved 
unanimously  by  the  Senate  Committees 
on  Agriculture  and  Interior.  It  does  con- 
tain modifications  which  wUl  strengthen 
congressional  oversight  over  the  Forest 
Sen'ice.  and  provide  balance  in  funding 
all  multiple  uses. 

Most  Important,  it  contains  the  same 
provision  as  the  Senate  bill  which  elimi- 
nates language  from  the  1897  law,  and 
permits  the  Forest  Service  to  use  modem 
forest  management  practices,  including 
harvesting.  Sustained  yield  operation  on 
each  national  forest  is  required,  as  are 
several  guidelines  for  all  tunber  harvest- 
ing— that  harvest  le-^-els  will  be  set  only 
pursuant  to  land  management  plans; 
harvests  shall  be  based  on  availability 
and  suitability  of  lands  for  timber  pro- 
ductions, and  land  not  suited  to  growing 
timber  will  not  be  subject  to  timber  pro- 
duction as  a  management  goal. 

A  section-by-section  description  of  my 
bill  follows: 

.Section  1  Is  the  bill  title-  National  Forest 
Management  Act  of  1976. 

Section  2;  Makes  seven  findings  by  Con- 
press.  A  major  one  calls  upon  the  Federal 
Government  to  become  a  catalyst  among  all 
forest  land  owniers  to  encourage  and  assist 
them  In  their  long-term  use  and  Improve- 
ment Another  directs  the  Forest  Service  to 
promote  and  expand  the  use  of  recycled  forest 
products. 

Section  3 :  Requires  a  new  chapter  to  be 
prepared  in  future  Assessments  made  under 
the  Renewable  Resources  Planning  Act  to 
study  the  fiber  potential  of  the  National 
Forest  System,  as  compared  to  current 
production. 

Section  4:  Adds  a  new  paragraph  of  direc- 
tions on  what  mu.st  be  included  in  the  Re- 
newable Resource  Program  which  the  F^resl- 
dent  transmits  to  Congress.  These  state  ad- 
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dltlon  goals  for  resource  planning.  Including 
protection  and  Improvement  of  soil,  water, 
and  air  resources. 

Section  6:  This  section  requires  the  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture  to  flx  many  new  guide- 
lines for  the  development  of  land  manage- 
ment plans  on  the  National  Forest  System. 
They  must  provide  for  public  partlclaptlon 
in  the  formulation  and  review  of  proposed 
plans;  specify  how  the  interdisciplinary  ap- 
proach mandated  by  the  existing  law  will  be 
Implemented:  Identify  the  suitability  of 
lands  for  resource  management:  provide  for 
obtaining  Inventory  data  and  the  various 
resources,  soil,  and  water.  Including  maps, 
graphic  material  and  explanatory  aids: 
provide  methods  to  Identify  special  condi- 
tions or  situations  where  there  Is  a  hazard 
to  the  resources:  Insure  consideration  of  the 
economic  and  environmental  aspects  of  var- 
ious systems  of  renewable  resource  man- 
aeement,  Including  the  related  systems  of 
silviculture  and  protection  of  forest  re- 
sources to  provide  for  outdoor  recreation, 
range,  timber,  watershed,  wildlife,  and  flsh. 

Guidelines  must  also  be  promulgated  that 
will  provide  for  diversity  of  plant  and  ani- 
mal communities,  based  on  the  suitability 
and  capability  of  the  land  area:  recognize 
the  need  for  protection  of  soil,  water,  aes- 
thetic, and  wildlife  resources  where  condi- 
tions are  critical  for  tree  regeneration:  pre- 
scribe appropriate  systems  of  silviculture  ac- 
cording to  geographif  area,  including  har- 
vesting, thinnings,  regeneration,  and  other 
treatment  methods:  Infure  research  and  con- 
tinuous monitoring  on  the  ground  of  the 
effects  of  each  management  system  In  use 
or  proposed  for  use.  and  provide  for  Its  dis- 
continuance if  it  proves  detrimental  to  the 
productivity  of  the  land;  provide  that  tim- 
ber harvesting  shall  be  determined  only 
through  the  preparation  of  the  land  man- 
agement plans;  Identify  the  relative  produc- 
tivity of  national  forest  land,  and  assure 
that  timber  production  Is  not  a  manage- 
ment goal  where  the  cost  of  production  ex- 
ceeds the  economic  return;  and  permit  In- 
creased harvesting  only  upon  demonstra- 
tion that  It  Is  Justified  by  management  prac- 
tices. 

Additional  guidelines  are  to  be  established 
for  all  timber  harvesting,  and  for  clearcut- 
tlng  In  particular.  They  must  Insure  that 
timber  will  be  cut  only  where  there  Is  no 
Irreversible  damage  to  soil,  slope,  or  other 
watershed  conditions,  there  is  assurance 
that  the  land  can  be  restocked  in  5  years, 
and  protection  Is  provided  for  streaois,  and 
other  bodies  of  water.  Clearcuttlng  guide- 
lines must  assure  that  It  will  be  done  only 
when  It  Is  the  optimum  means  to  meet  the 
land  management  goals,  that  the  Interdis- 
ciplinary review  has  assessed  the  impact  on 
other  resources,  the  cuts  are  designed  to 
blend  into  the  natural  terrain,  and  maxi- 
mum size  limits  for  clearcuts  are  set  for  each 
geogrpahlc  area  or  other  suitable  claslflca- 
tlon.  The  latter  limitation  does  not  apply 
to  the  harvesting  of  timber  damaged  by 
natural  disaster. 

A  committee  of  scientists  must  be  ap- 
pointed by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to 
provide  technical  advice  and  counsel  on 
these  guidelines. 

Section  6:  P\ns  the  Forest  Service  pro- 
grams under  a  fixed  term  authorization  of 
five  years.  This  will  require  Congress  to  ex- 
amine its  flve-year  Program  and  act  posi- 
tively on  It  before  money  to  carry  It  out  can 
be  appropriated.  It  also  requires  that  fund- 
ing of  the  various  programs  not  vary  more 
than  10%  from  the  levels  established  in  the 
Program. 

Section  7:  Requires  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture to  report  to  Congres.s  the  extent  of 
the  lack  of  vegetative  cover  In  the  National 
Forest  System,  and  the  amount  of  money 
needed  to  restock  It. 

Section  8:  Requires  that  permanent  roads 
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be  included  in  the  forest  development  road 
system  plan,  and  that  any  other  road  for 
timber  removal  or  other  purpose  shall  be 
temporary,  and  allowed  to  revert  to  vegeta- 
tion within  10  years. 

Section  9:  Establishes  the  National  Forest 
System  by  statut'?.  Most  national  forests  were 
created  by  executive  order  of  the  President, 
and  could  be  removed  back  to  the  public 
domain  the  same  way.  This  requires  that  they 
cannot  be  so  moved,  except  by  act  of  Con- 
gress. 

Section  10:  Includes  past  and  future  re- 
sponsibilities and  authorities!  of  the  Forest 
Service  in  the  term  "renewable  resources" 
for  which  It  must  plan. 

Section  II:  Limits  the  sale  of  timber  from 
each  national  forest  to  a  quantly  equal  to  or 
less  than  a  quantity  which  can  be  removed 
from  B»ich  forest  every  year  on  a  su.stalned- 
yleld  basis.  An  exclusion  for  natural  dis- 
asters Is  provided. 

Section  12:  Contains  conforming  amend- 
ments to  the  Renewable  Resources  Planning 
Act  of  1974. 

Section  13:  Redesignates  paragraphs  In  the 
1897  Organic  Act. 

Section  14:  Amends  the  Organic  Act  by 
striking  out  the  twelfth  paragraph,  and  sub- 
stituting: "For  the  purpose  of  achieving  the 
policies  set  forth  In  the  Multiple  Use  Sus- 
tained-Yield Act  and  the  Forest  and  Range- 
land  Renewable  Resources  Planning  Act  of 
1974,  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  may  sell  at 
not  less  than  appraised  value,  trees,  portions 
of  trees,  or  forest  products  located  on  the 
National  Forest  System."  Additional  lan- 
guage limits  sales  contracts  to  10  years,  ex- 
cept In  circumstances  beyond  control  of  the 
purcha.ser.  and  permits  sale  of  trees  of  less 
than  $10,000  in  value  without  competitive 
bidding 

It  also  requires  the  Forest  Service  to  estab- 
lish utilization  standards  for  removal  of 
timber. 

Section  15:  Validates  timber  sales  made 
pursuant  to  the  1897  Organic  Act,  and  re- 
quires re-negotlatlon  of  the  60  year  timber 
sale  contract  In  Ala.ska  to  conform  to  the 
new  requirements  of  this  bill. 

Section  16;  Provides  that  In  the  calcula- 
tion of  money  returned  to  the  counties  from 
timber  sale  receipts,  there  shall  be  Included 
all  collections  for  reforestation  imder  the 
Knvxtsen-Vandenberg  Act.  and  credits  allowed 
to  timber  purchasers  for  construction  of 
roads  This  will  yield  about  $60  million  more 
to  the  counties  where  National  Forests  are 
situated 

Section  17:  Abolishes  the  National  Forest 
Reservation  Commission,  and  directs  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  report  to  Con- 
gress annually  on  all  land  purchases  and  ex- 
changes affecting  the  National  Forest  System. 

.Section  18:  Adds  a  new  paragraph  to  the 
Knutsen-Vandenberg  Act  to  permit  collec- 
tions to  be  made  from  timber  purchases  to 
work  on  the  timber  sale  area  to  Improve  Its 
productivity  in  addition  to  reforestation. 

Section  19:  Provides  a  title  to  the  I960 
Multiple  Use  Act. 

Section  20:  Strikes  out  the  provision  in 
the  1964  National  Forest  System  Roads  and 
Trails  Act  which  relieves  timber  purchasers 
of  paying  for  road  standards  that  are  higher 
than  what  Is  needed  to  remove  the  timber. 
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COMMON  CAUSE  ON  THE  SIKES 
CASE 


HU:i.  DONALD  M.  FR.ASER 

OF    MINNrSOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  May  17,  1976 

Mr  PHASER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Stand- 
ards of  OfBclal  Conduct  Committee  has 
voted  to  go  ahead  with  a  formal  investi- 


gation of  activities  Involving  Representa- 
tive Sixes,  based  on  a  Common  Cause 
complaint. 

I  feel  it  would  be  useful  to  place  in  the 
Record  the  Common  Cause  communica- 
tions relating  to  the  dispute  over  com- 
mittee rules. 

Three  letters  follow : 

Common  Caitsx, 
Washington,  DC,  May  5,  1976. 
WnxiAM  O.  OrociiFCAN.  Esq.. 
Coun.iel  to  the  House  Committee  on  Stand- 
ard.i  of  Official  Conduct,  Ring  Building. 
Washington.  DC. 

Dear  Bill:  This  is  to  follow  up  on  our  con- 
versation this  morning.  If  there  Is  any  disa- 
greement about  the  scope  of  any  obligations 
of  secrecy  at  the  Inquiry  stage — and  I  don't 
think  there  Is — Common  Cause  believes  that 
should  bo  discussed  In  public  session  at  the 
outset  of  Thursday's  hearings.  There  is  ob- 
viously no  reason  why  any  discussion  of  that 
Issue  should  be  kept  secret.  Hopefully,  there's 
no  problem  here.  We  simply  don't  want  to  be 
hit  by  surprise  In  executive  session  v/lth  ob- 
ligations that  go  far  beyond  our  understand- 
ing of  the  p\:rposes  of  privacy  at  this  stage 

The  1968  Report  of  the  Committee  on 
Standards  of  Offlclal  Conduct  indicates  a 
concern  that  the  Committee  avoid  being  used 
as  a  forum  for  cheap  and  wide-spread  pub- 
licity of  frivolous  charges.  The  "inquiry" 
stage,  which  Is  Intended  to  determine 
whether  the  charges  are  substantial  enovigh 
to  warrant  an  investigation,  can  Fenslbly  be 
shielded  from  too  much  public  attention  un- 
til the  Committee  is  satisfied  that  an  inves- 
tigation Is  appropriate.  We  would,  therefore, 
accept  an  obligation  not  to  report  anything 
we  hear  said  about  Mr.  Slkes  at  the  Thursday 
Inquiry.  That  fully  covers  the  purpose  of  go- 
ing Into  executive  session  on  this  occasion. 

Just  to  be  clear,  we  retain  the  right  to  say 
publicly  what  we  know  from  any  other 
source,  as  the  Constitution  surely  requires. 
The  mere  fact  that  we  were  present  at  the 
Inquiry  doesn't  affect  our  general  freedom  of 
speech  about  matters  we  didn't  learn  there. 
We  can  .say  what  we  said  to  the  committee; 
that's  established  even  for  witnesses  before 
a  federal  grand  Jury.  And  finally,  there  is  no 
legitimate  secrecy  about  the  procedures,  rul- 
ings, or  other  actions  of  the  Committee  it- 
self. The  Congress  obviously  wants  the  pub- 
lic to  have  confidence  in  the  procedures  Its 
Committee  follows  In  deciding  whether  to 
Investigate,  as  well  as  in  the  course  of  an  In- 
vestigation Itself.  That  wovild  be  Impossible 
if  complainants  were  ordered  not  to  dlscu.ss 
procedures. 

I  don't  think  there  is  disagreement  about 
this,  but  we  don't  want  to  face  any  uncer- 
tainty about  whether  we're  violating  any  ob- 
ligations of  secrecy.  If  there  Is  dispute,  let's 
dl.scuss  this  Important  Issue  openly  at  Thurs- 
day's bearing  before  going  Into  executive 
session. 

Sincerely. 

Phh-ip  Hetmanw, 
Counsel  to  Common  Cause  and 

Fred  Werthrimer. 


Common  Catjsk. 
Washington.  DC,  May  7.  1976. 
William  O    Qeochecan,  Esq  . 
Counsel  to  the  House  Committee  on  Stand- 
ards of  Official  Conduct.  Ring  Building. 
Washington.  DC. 
Dear  Bill:  I  wanted  to  write  you  promptly 
to    try    and    straighten   out    whatever    con- 
fusion there  may  be  after  yesterday's  hear- 
ing before  the  Hoxise  Committee  on  Stand- 
ards  of  Official   Conduct.   As  you   know,   our 
position  was  that  It  would  be  wrong  for  us 
to  reveal  any  testimony  or  evidence  we  heard 
on  that  occasion  about  Congressman  Slkes. 
We  also  thought  It  was  fairer  not  to  releft.se 
our  of>enlng  statement  to  the  public  while 
the  Committee  was  deciding  whether  to  Ini- 
tiate an  Investigation.  On  the  other  hard,  we 
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were  clear  that  we  had  a  constitutional  right 
to  continue  to  discuss  Representative  Slkes' 
record,  to  reveal  the  substance  of  our  posi- 
tion before  the  Committee  at  some  later 
date,  and  to  talk  about  any  unfairness  or 
legal  misconceptions  that  we  saw  In  the 
procedures. 

The  Committee  was  not  prepared  to  con- 
cede any  of  these  rights.  sa>lng  that  they 
were  inconsistent  with  the  very  meaning 
of  "executive  session."  This  is  simply  wrong 
as  a  niatter  of  law  and  history.  Such  claims 
for  executive  session  are.  I  believe,  wholly 
unprecedented  and  starkly  unconstitutional. 
Whether  Inadvertently  or  not,  the  Com- 
mittee was  setting  forth  a  sweeping  new 
construction  of  the  rules  and  a  novel  de- 
mand for  the  total  future  silence  of  anyone 
who  testifies  in  executive  session.  Let  me  be 
specific. 

I.  To  the  best  of  my  knowledge  there  Is 
no  precedent  whatsoever  for  House  action 
against  a  witness  who  simply  continues  to 
state  publicly  what  he  has  stated  to  a  Com- 
mittee In  executive  session.  Representative 
Bennett  attempted  to  make  that  clear  yester- 
day at  the  hearing,  but  we  could  not  obtain 
Committee  assurance  of  even  that  minimal 
protection  for  First  Amendment  rights. 
Surely  It  Is  Inconceivable  that  the  price  of 
petitioning  Congress  can  be  made  a  legally 
binding  obligation  not  to  continue  to  make 
one's  complaint  In  public. 

II.  I  believe  there  Is  no  precedent  for 
forbidding  a  witness  before  a  congressional 
committee,  whether  In  executive  or  open 
session,  to  make  public  what  he  said  to  the 
committee  and  that  he  said  it.  How  could 
the  responsiveness  of  Congress  to  citizens 
ever  be  evaluated  if  the  price  of  appe.aring  as 
a  witness  would  be  a  prohibition  of  stating 
what  one  had  asked  of,  and  said  to.  a  com- 
mittee Rule  XII,2,(k),  Is  intended  to  apply 
to  Members  of  Congress  and  their  staffs  to 
prevent  them  from  revealing  what  they  have 
heard  In  executive  session.  The  legislative 
history  makes  this  clear.  It  Is  not  designed 
to  Interfere  with  the  First  Amendment  rights 
of  witnesses  and  potential  witnesses  to  speak 
their  piece.  Like  the  law  governing  federal 
grand  Juries,  the  Rule  Is  directed  not  at 
witnesses  but  at  representatives  of  the 
government. 

If  the  matter  Is  otherwise  classified  or 
protected  without  regard  to  the  rules  of 
executive  session,  that  Is.  of  course,  a  dif- 
ferent story.  Witnesses  are  bound  by  federal 
law  In  dealing  with  national  security  matters. 
See,  18  U.S.C.  §793-798.  If  such  law  applies 
to  forbid  a  person  discussing  some  matter,  it 
applies  after  the  witness  leaves  a  congres- 
sional hearing.  Just  as  It  did  before  he 
entered  the  hearing. 

III.  I  believe  there  Is  no  authority  and  no 
precedent  for  forbidding  a  witness  from 
talking  about  the  way  he  was  tre.ited  bc- 
for  the  committee  In  executive  session,  the 
committee's  procedures,  and  the  committee's 
rulings.  One  Member  tried  to  make  it  clear 
that  we  were  in  danger  of  violating  House 
rules  if  we  even  made  public  the  dlscussloi; 
about  the  proposed  rules  of  secrecy.  We  were 
certainly  unable  to  get  from  the  Committee 
an  assurance  that  we  could  discuss  these 
matters  (except  for  the  last-minute  de- 
cision at  the  executive  session  to  make  public 
the  transcript  of  the  whole  sefislonK  How 
could  the  legislative  process  work  if  witnesses 
would  appear  at  the  risk  of  never  being  able 
to  complain  of  the  way  the  proceedlnps  wore 
handled  while  they  were  there?  What  wit- 
ness would  appear  on  these  terms? 

IV.  The  Library  of  Congress  has  seated 
that  there  Is  no  authority  or  precedent  for 
binding  a  witness  to  silence  In  any  way  sim- 
ply because  he  apppars  before  an  executive 
session  of  the  House  of  Con  press.  They  sug- 
gested, and  we  agreed,  that  the  way  to  han- 
dle this  Is  tc>  reach  a  common  unrterstandlnp 
on  what  will  be  .said  or  not  said,  .^s  you  know. 
WD  tried  to  be  entirely  fair  In  that  ree-ard. 
But  If  there  Is  no  legal  authority  at  all  to 
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bind  witnesses,  what  is  it  that  we  were  being 
confronted  with  yesterday  at  the  se&slon? 

These  are  not  unimportant  matters.  What 
is  at  stake  Is  the  basic  structure  of  a  free 
government.  I  believe  that  the  Committee 
Is  making  a  far  broader  claim  to  burde:.  the 
constitutional  rights  to  free  speech  and  to 
petition  Congress  than  has  been  made  be- 
tore.  Perhaps  I  have  overlooked  some  prece- 
dents for  all  this;  If  so.  I  think  you  should 
let  us  know  ab';ut  them  right  away.  I  don't 
thmk  that  either  the  Committee  or  Common 
Cause  should  be  confused  about  what  is  at 
stake  here. 

Sincerely, 

Philip   Heyv..\nn. 
(By  Jake  Tinker) 
Counsel  for  ComJnun  Cause. 


Common  Cavse, 
Washington,  D.C.,  May  11, 1976. 
Hon.  John  J.  Plynt, 

Chairman,  House  Committee  on  Standards  of 
Official  Condu.ct,  Raybum  House  Office 
Building.  WashingtoJi.  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Ckairma.v:  I  very  much  hope 
that  the  Mciibers  of  the  Ethics  Committee 
will  read  the  enclosed  memorandum  (not 
reprinted]  submitted  on  behalf  of  Common 
Cause  explaining  why  we  believe  the  Com- 
mittee is  obligated  to  proceed  with  an  In- 
vestlsation  of  certain  actl-,  iiles  Involving 
Representative  Slkes.  It  Is  l->ng  enough  to  be 
worth  summarlring  in  this  letter. 

The  Comm.lttee  presently  has  u^ider  con- 
slUeration  a  threshold  question — whether  to 
tmdertake  an  lnve.«t;gatl  .n  regardlr.g  the  ac- 
tivities of  P^pre^entative  Slkes.  We  submit 
that,  whenever  two  oondl'lons  are  met  by 
factual  allegations,  the  Committee  has  the 
responsibility  to  conduct  an  inve-'-tigation. 
The  two  conditions  are:  (1)  that  the  allega- 
tions involve  significant  violations  of  either 
the  historic  duty  of  a  Member  net  to  dis- 
credit the  House  by  engaging  .n,  or  glvmg 
the  appearance  of  engaging  in.  financially 
self-serving  conduct  or  any  more  specific 
rules  which  were  also  applicable  at  the  time 
the  conduct  took  place;  and  (2)  That  the 
allegations  nave  sufficient  factual  support  to 
raise  reasonable  suspicions  of  serlou.'s  wrong- 
doing and  thus  require  a  factual  investiga- 
tion. 

When  both  these  conditions  p.re  met.  as 
we  show  in  the  attached  memorandum  that 
they  are  here,  the  Committee  has  an  obliga- 
tion to  conduct  an  Investigation  and  make 
findings  oased  on  that  Investigation.  There 
can  be  no  thought  of  the  Committee  dis- 
missing "for  want  cf  prosecution"  by  a  pri- 
vate complainant  who  has  already  set  the 
allegation  and  factual  support  before  the 
Committee  In  a  Ewor;i  complaint.  The  Rules 
of  the  House  make  it  clear  that  the  job  of 
pursuing  an  Investigation  lies  with  the  Com- 
mittee, not  with  any  complainants — wi-.ether 
they  are  from  within  or  outside  the  House. 

Of  course.  Common  Cause  is  not  with- 
drawli.g  from  this  matter.  We  continue  to 
be  willing  to  take  part  in  open  session,  or  In 
executive  session  at  the  inquiry  stage,  pro- 
vldf-d  fair  and  equitable  rules  are  estab- 
lished. We  are  anxious  to  participate  in  any 
way  that  does  not  smother  the  possibility  of 
criticizing  the  Committee's  proceedings  or 
decisions  If  we  feci  that  Is  warranted. 

The  extension  at  the  May  6  meeting  of 
the  meaning  of  "executive  session"  to  forbid 
discussion  of  these  matters  Is  unprece- 
dented. It  is  also  destructi\e  of  pobilc  trust 
In  the  Congress.  Public  evaluation  of  the 
Congress  requires  that  citlzen,s  know  the 
good  and  tlie  bad  about  these  matters  so  they 
c;in  Judge  how  willing  the  House  Is  to  deal 
serijusly  with  the  diificuSt  subject  of  allega- 
tions concerning  one  of  its  own  Members. 

We  have  already  expressed  at  the  May  6 
meeting  our  commitment  not  to  reveal  pub- 
licly any  testimony  or  evidence  we  might 
hear  from  or  about  Rep.  Slkes  in  executive 
session  at  the  inquiry  stage.  But  we  find  no 
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legal  authority  for  the  Committees  use  of 
"executive  session"  to  limit  or  eliminate  our 
right  to  make  public:  (1)  the  substance  of 
the  factual  aliegatlons  we  were  putting  be- 
fore the  Coainilttee,  \2\  arguments  (surh  as 
those  we  make  here)  as  to  what  Is  acceptable 
conduct  by  a  Member;  and  (3)  information 
as  to  the  conduct  of  Com^mlttee  proceed- 
ings. Absent  any  showing  by  the  C-om.mittee 
of  legal  and  constitutional  authority  to  lim;t 
such  Important  rights,  we  will  insist  on  keep- 
ing them;  but  consistent  with  this,  we  re- 
main willing  to  assist  in  any  way  the  Com- 
mittee desires.  The  attached  memorandum  is 
such  an  effort. 

The  allegations  we  have  set  forth  raise 
two  central  land  several  less  major)  issues 
of  standards  of  conduct. 

(1)  Is  it  permissibie  for  a  Member  who  is 
a  substantial  shareholder  In  a  closely  held 
corporation  to  use  his  pasition.  without  re- 
vealing his  per.sonal  Interest,  to  sponger  and 
guide  through  passage  legislation,  a  major 
effect  of  which  is  to  grant  federal  property 
interests  to  that  corporation?  If  the  Com- 
mittee rules  such  conduct  is  not  permissible, 
as  we  urge,  then  there  Is  a  central 
factual  question  that  demands  investigation: 
whether  Rep.  Sikes  is  telUng  the  truth  to  the 
Committee  when  he  demes  having  known 
that  "this  leasehoid  would  be  a.Tected  by 
the  legislation".  If  he  is  not  telling  the  truth 
to  this  Committee,  the  prolonged  mtentlcnal 
concealment  of  a  serious  utidisclosed  cov'- 
flict  of  Interest  deserves  severe  co:.demna- 
tion  now,  i.e.  promptly  after  the  conceal- 
ment Is  revealed.  This  Is  not  a  criminal  pro- 
ceeding, it  Is  plainly  civil  In  nature.  The  law 
is  clear  that  time  delays,  oocf-sloned  by  con- 
cealment, are  not  valid  grounds  for  dismissal 
of  a  noncriminal  charge 

(2)  Is  It  permissible  for  a  ^!em■t■)er  to  i:se 
his  official  position  to  attempt  to  obtam  -J'.v- 
ernnient  permits  and  Insurance  for  a  p-i-o?- 
pectlve  bank  and  then  accept,  from  the 
owner,  the  opportunity  to  buy  a  substantial 
portion  of  the  privately  held  stock  In  that 
bcink?  We  think  such  conduct — wl;!eh  is  ap- 
parently uncontested — Is  plainly  impermis- 
sible because  of  the  s\'splcions  it  siiceests  to 
reasonable  men  and  thus  the  discredit  it 
brings  to  the  House  Here  too.  further 
factual  Investig-ation  of  the  precise  nature 
of  the  .irrangeiTient  is  cbviously  called  for 
The  extent  of  Rep  Sikes'  activity  is  sufficient 
to  raise  reasonable  susplcio:i.<=  of  f.en  mere 
serious  activities — at  the  very  lea.<:t.  a  prior 
expe?tn.tion  of  participation  in  the  bank.  The 
Committee  cannot  avoid  answering  these 
questions  without  shirking  its  responsibUity. 

The  centraJ  responsibility  for  investiga- 
tion of  these  matters  Is.  and  has  been.  tl:e 
Committee  s-  If  the  Committee  disa,gTees  with 
the  standard  we  have  set  forth  as  requirlnc 
an  Investigation,  It  should  explain  what 
alternative  standards  It  belie-.es  are  applica- 
ble. If  the  Committee  accepts  these  stand- 
ards bat  believes  tliat  the  conduct  alleged 
was  periiilsslble  for  any  Member  of  t':e  Ho'use. 
It  should  say  so.  If  the  Commit' ee  agrees 
such  conduct  Is  tm.permlsslble  but  Relieves 
that  there  is  no  adequate  factual  basis  for 
undertaking  an  Investigation  of  whether  it 
occurred.  It  should  say  that.  What  Common 
Cause  seeks  is  a  clear  explanation  of  the  re- 
sponsibility this  Committee  Is  prepared  to 
assume  for  dealing  with  allegations  of  seri- 
ous wrongdoing  :;y  one  of  Its  Members  The 
public  is  entitled  to  at  least  that. 

.A.lthough  we  disagree  profoundly  with  the 
position  the  Committee  took.  1  app.-eciate, 
Mr.  Chairman,  your  willingness  to  her.r  our 
arguments  on  secrecy  prcvedures  so  ftilly  in 
executive  session  last  Thursday,  We  would 
appreciate  the  opportunity  '^o  argue  the  legal 
Issues  involved  In  this  case  before  the  Ethics 
Committee  in  open  ses.^lon. 
Sincerely, 

Phu-ip  B,   Hetmann, 
By  Jane  Ttn-kee, 
Counsel  for  Comvion  Cause 
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CHAIRMAN  EVINS  SPEAKS  AT  THE 
NATIONAI,  BICENTENNIAL  SALUTE 
TO  SMALL  BUSINESS 


HON.  JAMES  C.  CORMAN 

UF    CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  May  17.  1976 

Mr.  CORMAN  Mr.  Speaker,  as  chair- 
man of  the  Subcommittee  on  Govern- 
ment Procurement  and  International 
Trade  of  the  House  Small  Business  Com- 
mittee. I  was  delighted  at  the  talk  that 
Representative  Joe  L.  Evins,  chairman  of 
the  Small  Business  Committee,  gave  at 
the  recent  presentation  of  awards  to  the 
small  business  subcontractors  of  the  year. 
Because  of  the  importance  of  his  re- 
marks and  the  substantial  interest  in 
this  matter  by  the  public  and  the  small 
business  community,  I  would  like  to 
share  Chairman  Evins'  thoughts  with  my 
colleagues. 
The  text  of  the  speech  follows: 
Speech  by  Representative  Joe  L.  Evins 

i.  introudctory 
Thank  you.  Mr  Chairman,  certainly  I  am 
pleased  and  delighted  to  have  this  oppor- 
tunity of  appearing  before  this  distinguished 
group  of  small  businessmen,  officials  of  the 
Small  Business  Administration,  and  others 
Interested  in  the  growth  and  progress  of 
small  business. 

It  Is  fitting  and  appropriate  this  Bicen- 
tennial Year  of  our  Nation  s  founding  that 
small  business  be  recognized  for  Its  tremen- 
dous contributions  to  the  founding  of  our 
Nation  and  the  establishment  of  our  Re- 
public and  our  free  enterprise  system. 

Small  businessmen  were  In  the  vanguard 
of  the  American  Revolution. 

Today  as  we  celebrate  the  200th  anniver- 
sary of  our  Nation's  birth,  small  buslnesa 
reipalns  strong  and  Important  to  this  Nation. 
Congress  has  again  recently  declared  that 
It  shall  be  a  policy  of  this  Nation  to  aid, 
counsel,  assist  and  promote  American  small 
business  and  our  free  enterprise  system. 

Today  we  cannot  over -emphasize  the  im- 
portance of  small  business  to  our  economy 
and  to  our  country. 

n.  THE  IMPORTANCE  OF  SMALL  BtTStNESS 

Small  business  is  the  seedbed  of  our  free 
enterprise  system. 

Small  business  Is  the  heart  and  soul  of 
our  economy. 

Small  business  is  creative  and  the  mother 
of  Invention — of  new  technology. 

Small  business  Is  responsible  for  hun- 
dreds— Indeed  thousands — of  breakthroughs 
In  new  technologies. 

Small  business  will  continue  to  be  the 
source  of  new  technologies — new  tech- 
niques and  new  productions. 

Small  business  is  where  the  inlnd  Is  free 
to  exercise  Its  greatest  capabilities. 

More  than  93  percent  of  all  businesses  In 
this  country  are  considered  small  business. 

Small  businesses  contribute  almost  50  per- 
cent— one-half — of  our  Oross  National 
Product. 

While  small  business  Is  Important  today — 
I  .should  point  out  that  sm.iU  bxislness  Is 
confronted  with  many  problems  and  Is  fight- 
ing for  Its  economic  life  against  Giantism, 
unfair  competition  and  deceptive  trade  prac- 
tices In  the  marketplace. 

Our  pioneer  forefathers  were  tradesmen. 
craftsmen   and   small   businessmen. 

History  tells  us  that  Samuel  Adams.  Paul 
Revere.  Roger  Sherman  and  other  Revohi- 
tlonary  War  leaders  were  small  bu.'ilni'ssmen. 

Tradition  tells  ua  that  Paul  Revere  was  the 
first    sm.ill    businessman    to    »pply    to    the 
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United  States  Oovemment  for  a  small  busi- 
ness loan. 

He  had  about  as  much  trouble  gettlni?  a 
direct  loan  then  as  small  businessmen  do 
today. 

HI.  BICENTENNIAL   INIlETtNDFNCE   FROM    HIGH 
INTEKESl     RATES 

In  my  view,  one  if  the  greatest  s-^hlfve- 
ments  of  this  Bicentennial  Year  would  be 
for  the  small  buslne-ssnian  to  be  able  to  de- 
clare his  Independence  from  hl^jh  Interest 
rates  and  once  again  receive  low-Interest 
direct  l(>an3  from  the  Small  Business  Admin- 
istration. 

Perhaps  we  can  appeal  to  the  patriotism 
of  our  friends  at  the  Office  of  Management 
and  Budget. 

Over  the  years  of  my  service  In  the  Con- 
gress I  have  fought  the  battles  of  small  busi- 
ness as  has  our  Committee  In  the  House. 

As  has  been  Indicated,  after  30  years.  I  am 
not  seeking  re-election  to  the  Congress. 

I  am  looking  to  my  successors  In  the  Con- 
gress and  others  to  carry  on  the  fight  to  pre- 
serve, promote  and  perpetuate  American 
small  business  and  our  free  enterprise 
system. 

This  conference  is  concerned  with  small 
business  procurement — getting  a  fair  share 
of  government  contracts  among  other  cur- 
rent small  business  problems. 

I  was  pleased  to  note  recently  that  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  subcontracts  to  small  busi- 
ness concerns  In  1975  amounted  to  39.3  per- 
cent of  all  military  subcontracts — although 
I  would  hope  that  this  total  would  be  even 
larger. 

The  1975  percentage  does  reflect  a  slight 
increase — about  one  percent^— over  the 
amount  of  subcontracts  that  went  to  small 
business  subcontractors  In  1974. 

Our  Conunlttee  over  the  years  has  devoted 
much  time  and  effort  to  resolving  problems 
which  subcontractors  have  In  seciirlng  work 
from  prime  contractors  at  the  Department 
of  Defense,  and  certainly  we  shall  continue 
to  do  so. 

Our  Committee  has  taken  a  strong  posi- 
tion In  favor  of  mandatory  small  business 
subcontracting  by  Federal  departments  and 
agencies,  and  I  was  pleased  to  note  that  there 
has  recently  been  established  a  te.st  program 
for  mandatory  small  business  subcontracting. 

I  believe  this  new  set-aside  program  is  a 
good  Indication  that  small  business  Is  con- 
tinuing to  make  progress  toward  securing  an 
even  greater  share  of  Federal  contracts  for 
goods  and  services  In  the  future  and  we  look 
forward  to  even  greater  progress. 

Regettably  we  must  face  the  fact  that 
small  businessmen  this  year  are  caught  up 
In  a  squeeze  between — 

Big  Government. 

Big  Business. 

And  High  Interest. 

Big  Government  over-regulates  small  busi- 
ness and  forces  small  businessmen  to  spend 
many  man-hours  filling  out  useless  forms 
and  questionnaires  complying  with  frivolous 
regulations  and  much  red  tape. 

While  Big  Business  and  small  business 
should  be  complementary  In  our  competitive 
free  enterprise  system,  we  know  that  Big 
Business  often  applies  every  conceivable 
pressure  to  capture  an  even  larger  segment 
of  the  market. 

And  High  Interest — high  Interest  rates — 
restrict  the  ability  of  a  small  businessman  to 
grow  and  expand. 

We  are  concerned  with  these  problems — 
American  small  business  is  concerned — and 
I  am  sure  that  Administrator  Kobellnskl  and 
otQclals  of  SBA  are  also  concerned  with  them. 

We  have  studied  these  problems — now  we 
need  action — action  by  SBA  and  the  Admin- 
istration— and  action  by  the  Congress. 

IV.    HISTORT.    GROWTH    AND    OSVKLOPMXNT   OP 
SMALL    BUSINESS    COMMITTKE 

The  Small  Business  Committee  In  the 
House  and  Senate  are  a  natural  outgrowth  of 
a  national  concern  for  small  business. 
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It  was  on  August  12,  1941,  that  the  late 
Wright  Patman— the  first  Chairman  of  the 
Hnuse  Small  Business  Committee — intro- 
duced the  first  Re.solutlcn  in  the  77th  Con- 
Krps,s  authorizing  the  establishment  of  a  Se- 
lect Committee  on  Small  Business  In  the 
House. 

This  first  Committee  was  charged  Initially 
with  the  responsibility  of  Investigating 
charges  of  discrimination  against  small  busi- 
ness In   the  awarding  of  defense  contracts. 

Over  the  years,  Congress  ha.s  recreated  and 
re-established  the  Committee  because  of  Us 
reports,  its  usefulness  and  Us  service  to  the 
small  businessmen  of  the  Nation. 

The  present  Congress — the  94th  Con- 
k.'res.s — made  the  Committee  a  permanent 
and  standing  Committee  with  legislative  au- 
thority. 

The  authority  and  respcnslbllltles  of  our 
Committee  have  thus  been  greatly  expanded 
to  meet  the  mounting  challenges  to  small 
bu.slness 

I  am  pleased  to  have  had  the  honor  of 
serving  as  Chairman  of  the  Select  Ccmmlt- 
tee  for  a  number  of  years — appointed  by  the 
Speaker — and  now  to  serve  as  the  first  Chair- 
man of  the  new  legislative  Conunlttee  on 
Small  Business. 

Over  the  years  our  Committee  has  had 
many  outstanding  members,  including — 

The  Honorable  Mike  Mansfield,  now  the 
Majority  Leader  In  the  Senate. 

Senator  Henry  M  Jackson,  a  contender  for 
the  Presidency  and  former  Chairman  of  the 
Democratic  National  Committee 

TTie  late  Senator  Estes  Kefauver  of  Ten- 
nessee 

Representative  Charles  Halleck,  the  Re- 
publican   Minority    Leader    for    many    years 

Former  Congre.ssman  Leonard  Hall  of  New 
York,  later  Chairman  of  the  Republican  Na- 
tional Committee. 

James  Roosevelt  of  Callfomla,  and  many 
others. 

Today  our  expanded  Committee  functions 
as  a  service  Committee — a  legislative  Com- 
mittee— an  oversight  Committee — and  an  In- 
vestigative Committee. 

Our  Committee  serves  the  small  business- 
man by  following  up  on  complaints  and  re- 
quests for  assistance  referred  to  us  by  our 
Colleagues  In  the  House  and  by  going  to  bat 
for  the  ^rnall  businessman. 

V    RECENT  CONGRESSIONAL  ACTION BUXS 

PASSED 

Wearing  the  mantle  of  legislative  author- 
ity, our  Committee  during  this  session  ha" 
lost  little  time  In  moving  forward  with  leg- 
islation to  assist  the  small  businessmen  of 
the  Nation. 

In  this  connection.  I  want  to  commend  my 
friend  and  Colleague  Representative  Neal 
Smith  of  Iowa — the  Chairman  of  the  Legis- 
lative Subcommittee — and  the  members  of 
the  Small  Business  Committee  for  their  out- 
standing work  In  expediting  hearings,  re- 
porting and  passing  vital  small  business  leg- 
islation. 

During  the  first  session,  the  Committee 
completed  action  on  28  bills  and  resolu- 
tions— and  three  bills  passed  the  House  by 
unanlmotLs  vote. 

Among  the  bills  passed  during  the  first 
session  Include: 

H.R.  5541 — the  Small  Business  Emergency 
Relief  Act — now  Public  Law  94-190 — and 
which  authorizes  a  Federal  agency  to  cancel 
or  modify,  under  certain  circumstances,  a 
fixed-price  contract  where  the  small  busi- 
nessman has  encountered  substantial  price 
Increases  which  were  not  anticipated.  This 
act  also  provides  that  if  a  contractor  Is  un- 
able to  obtain  energy,  petroleum  or  petro- 
leum products,  the  delay  is  an  excusable 
one — and  he  must  be  SLllowed  additional  time 
to  fulfill  his  commitments 

H.R.  9056 — this  bill  provides  for  amend- 
ments to  the  SBA  and  SBIC  Acts  clarifying 
the  eligibility  of  agricultural  oriented  si:. all 
businesses  to  obtain  SBA  loans  and  estab- 
lishes a  new  program  of  financing  to  assist 
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small  business  In  meeting  pollution  stand- 
ards. 

Another  bill  passed  during  the  current 
session  provides  assistance  to  small  busi- 
nesses Injured  by  the  disruption  of  public 
utility  service.  This  bill  would  establish  a 
program  of  special  assistance  to  small  busi- 
nesses Injured  as  a  result  of  the  dl.sruptlon 
of  services  by  public  utilities 

The  Legislative  Subcommittee,  headed  by 
Congressman  Neal  Smith  of  Iowa,  has  a 
heavy  schedule  of  pending  sma:i  business 
measures,  including  an  Omnibus  Small  Bxisl- 
ness  bill  recently  reported  which  raises  the 
celling  on  authorizations  of  small  business 
loans,  among  other  provisions. 

Time  will  not  permit  a  detailed  accounting 
of  all  bills  pending  before  our  Committee. 

Suffice  it  to  say  that  our  Committee  is 
keenly  aware  of  Its  legislative  responsibilities 
and  expanded  authority — and  we  are  moving 
forward  in  the  public  interest. 

VI.    SOME    BASIC    BELIEFS    OF    THE    COMMITTEE 

This  great  conference  will  be  Interested  In 
knowlnc  some  of  the  basic  beliefs  of  our 
Committee. 

Our  Committee  favors  a  climate  and 
atmosphere  In  this  country  favorable  to  the 
growth  and  progress  of  American  small  busi- 
ness. 

We  favor  action  to  end  government  over- 
regulation — regulatory  "over-kill" — to  end 
unnecessary  paperwork,  needless  reporting 
requirements  and  discriminatory  taxes 
which  discourage  capital  formation  and 
harass   small    business. 

We  favor  doing  away  with  red  tape  and 
giving  small  businesses  the  green  light  for 
growth  and  expansion. 

We  favor  vigorous  enforcement  of  the 
antitrust  laws  to  break  up  the  monopolies 
and  conglomerates  and  to  restore  competition 
to  the  marketplace. 

We  favor  the  elimination  of  unfair  trade 
practices  that  drive  small  businesses  Into 
bankruptcy  and  that  eacourage  and  assist 
the  steady  growth  of  monopolies,  multina- 
tional corporations,  conglomerates  and 
giantism. 

One  of  the  most  important  phases  of  oxu: 
Committee's  work  this  year  has  been  the  In- 
vestigation by  a  Special  Antitrust  Ad-Hoc 
Subcommittee  of  reports  that  there  Is  and 
has  been  for  some  time  In  this  country  a 
move  underway  to  repeal  the  Roblnson-Pat- 
man  Act.  the  "Magna-Carta"  of  small  bu.sl- 
ness  The  Roblnson-Patman  Act  must  be 
maintained  and  should  be  vigorously  en- 
forced. 

The  Congress  and  the  countn-  are  looking 
forward  to  the  report  and  recommendations 
of  this  Subcommittee  In  the  near  future 
with  great  Interest 

We  favor  a  stronger  and  also  an  expanded 
small  bu-slness  assistance  program  to  en- 
courage the  creation  of  new  small  busi- 
nesses and  to  provide  Jobs  and  employment 
for  Americans  through  the  free  enterprise 
system. 

We  favor  a  return  to  the  direct  small  loan 
program   for   small    businesses. 

We  favor  a  greatly  expanded  and  Increased 
amount  of  the  Government  procurement  dol- 
lar going  to  small  business  subcontractors 
and  small  Industries — and 

We  favor  a  strong  and  continuing  overall 
program  to  assist  small  business — the  back- 
bone of  our  country. 

V^I.    VALDEDICTORT    OBSERVATIONS 

I  truly  be'.Ievp  that  this  year— 1976 — can 
be  a  landmark  year  not  only  for  small  busi- 
ness but   for   America 

We  rauat  eliminate  the  threats  to  small 
business  and  our  competitive  free  enterprise 
system.  We  must  strengthen  SBA  In  the 
public  Interest. 

The  Small  Business  Administration  Is  con- 
sidered small  In  size  compared  with  the  vast 
departments  of  Government — Commerce, 
Agriculture  and   Labor,   for  Instance. 
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Over  the  years  our  Committee  has  fought 
to  maintain  the  independence  of  SBA  when 
any  Administration  has  sought  to  place  the 
agency  In  a  huge  bureaucracy  mass  where 
SBA  and  the  Interests  of  the  small  business- 
man would  suffer  and  be  diminished. 

Our  Conxmittee  continues  to  be  concerned 
with  the  growth  In  regulatory  agencies  af- 
fecting small  business  and  the  public  gener- 
ally. 

We  have  seen  the  number  of  regulatory 
agencle.s  in  the  Federal  Government  double 
from  12  to  24  in  the  past  10  years. 

We  have  seen  their  budgets  Ir.crease  from 
f860  minion  to  3  and  one-half  billion 
dollars 

While  we  all  recognize  that  we  need  some 
regulation,  we  now  have  in  too  many  in- 
stances over-regulation — regulatory  ■over- 
kill"— too  much  regulation,  too  many  rules, 
too  much  paperwork,  red  tape  and  guide- 
lines. 

Certainly  the  time  has  come  to  act  against 
this  excessive  bureaucratic  Imposition  on 
small  business — to  free  small  business. 

VIII.    CONCLUSION 

In  summary,  may  I  say  that  we  must 
continue  to  work  against  excessive  over- 
regulation  and  red  tape  In  Government — 
provide  Increaised  loans  and  asstlstance  to 
small  business — generate  a  greater  share  of 
government  procurement— create  and  main- 
tain a  climate  favorable  to  the  growth  and 
progress  of  American  small  business — In  the 
public  Interest. 

These  goals  must  be  achieved  in  the 
months   ahead. 

Again,  let  me  thank  you  for  permitting 
me  the  opportunity  of  sharing  with  you  the 
observance  of  Small  Business  Week  in  this 
our  Nation's  Bicentennial  Year. 

Small  business  began  strong  in  this 
country— and  as  I  return  to  Tennessee  at 
the  conclusion  of  this  session  of  the  Con- 
gress. I  have  faith  and  confidence  to  hope 
to  believe  that  small  business  will  continue 
t<.i  grow  stronger  in  the  future. 

Lets  keep  It  that  way. 

Thank  you  and  good  luck. 


FEA  MUST  BE  ABOLISHED 


HON.  FLOYD  J.  FITHIAN 

OF    INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  May  IT.  1976 

Mr.  FITHIAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  want  to 
respectfully  urge  my  colleagues  to  sup- 
port H.R.  13795,  a  bill  to  transfer  the 
necessarj-  functions  of  the  Federal  En- 
erg>'  Administration  to  other  agencies 
and  to  allow  the  FEA  to  expire.  Repre- 
sentative ScHROEDER  and  I  introduced 
this  bill  last  week  to  provide  a  rational 
and  responsible  alternative  to  the  pro- 
posed 3 -year  extension  and  expansion  of 
the  FEA  suggested  by  the  administration 
and  the  House  Commerce  Committee, 

As  you  may  know,  the  Federal  Energy 
.Administration  was  created  in  1974  to 
deal  with  the  specific  problems  created 
by  the  Arab  oil  embargo.  That  short- 
term  crisis  has  passed,  FEA's  controls  are 
being  pha.sed  out.  The  time  has  now 
come  to  phase  out  the  FEA. 

The  record  of  the  FEA  over  the  past 
2  years  demonstrates  conclusively  that 
the  agency  is  unfit  for  an  expanded  role 
in  administering  national  energy  policy. 
The  record  suggests,  in  fact,  that  the 
agency  is  unfit  to  continue  even  as  pres- 
ently constituted. 

The  FEA  is  one  of  the  fastest  growing, 
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highest  paid  bureaucracies  here  in  Wash- 
ington, expanding  from  a  borrowed  staff 
to  3,400  employees  in  just  2  years.  Next 
year,  whUe  the  controls  It  administers  are 
coming  off,  it  wants  700  more. 

The  FEA  has  repeatedly  overstepped 
Its  statutor\-  responsibilities,  starting 
bureaucratic  range  wars  with  the  FPC 
over  natural  gas  policy,  with  the  Depart- 
ment of  State  over  international  oil  pol- 
icy, and  with  ERDA  over  nuclear  power 
promotion  and  solar  energy. 

FEA's  public  relations  efforts  have  been 
a  gross  misuse  of  pubhc  moneys.  Its  112 
public  relations  experts  have  spent  over 
$3.5  million  to  propagandize  and  promote 
the  agency  and  to  lobby  Congress. 

FEA's  self-assumed  role  of  major  oil 
company  advocate  runs  at  cross-purposes 
with  its  regulatory  responsibilities,  se- 
verely impairing  the  agency's  credibility 
and  effectiveness. 

It  is  my  hope  that  the  introduction  of 
this  bill  will  help  focus  attention  on  these 
serious  problems  with  the  Federal  Energy 
Administration  before  FEA  extension 
legislation  comes  to  the  floor.  It  is  my 
intention  to  present  the  bill  as  a  substi- 
tute to  H.R.  12169,  the  Commerce  Com- 
mittee's bill  to  extend  the  FEA,  duimg 
the  floor  debate  on  the  measure. 

Americans  from  all  walks  of  life  and 
from  every  Statt  in  the  Union  are  ex- 
pressing their  concern  this  year  over  the 
growth  and  cost  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. We  should  respond  to  these  con- 
cerns, and  ending  the  FEA  is  a  good  place 
to  start. 


LT.      THOMAS      BIGELOW      NAMED 
"CITIZEN  OF  THE  YEAR"  BY  HAW- 
THORNE,    CALIF.,     CHAMBER     OP 
COMMERCE 


HON.  CHARLES  H.  WILSON 

or    CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  May  17,  1976 

Mr,  CHARLES  H.  WILSON  of  Califor- 
nia. Mr.  Speaker,  today  It  gives  me  pleas- 
ure to  pay  tribute  to  a  leading  citizen  of 
Hawthorne,  Calif.,  Lt.  Thomas  Bigelow, 
who  has  recently  been  named  "Citizen 
of  the  Year"  by  the  Hawthorne  Chamber 
of  Commerce. 

Lieutenant  Bigelow  is  a  policeman  and 
during  his  23  years  with  the  Hawthorne 
Police  Department  he  has  taken  on  so 
many  other  responsibilities  and  given  the 
people  of  Hawthorne  so  much  of  his  off- 
duty  time  that  one  can  truly  say  that 
he  has  made  an  outstanding  contribu- 
tion to  the  community. 

For  instance,  he  worked  in  the  PTA's 
for  more  than  9  years  In  his  school  dis- 
trict, spearheading  the  block  parent  pro- 
gram. For  his  outstanding  work  with 
children  and  youth  he  received  an  hon- 
orary ser\ice  award  from  the  Centinela 
Valley  Council  of  PTA's. 

This  Citizen  of  the  Year  is  well  known 
for  his  work  with  the  Cr-ntineia  Child 
Guidance  Clinic,  part  of  the  Southwest 
Community  Health  Clinic  Association. 
This  organization  i5  an  outpatient  facili- 
ty, providing  counseling  for  families  who 
have  problem.'s  with  youngsters  from 
3  to  18  years  of  age.  These  cover  a  wide 
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spectrum,  sucii  as  drugs  and  alcohol 
abuse,  truancies  and  runaways,  youths 
with  abnormal  sexual  behavior  patterns 
and  other  problems.  Every  year  many 
families  and  young  people  are  saved  from 
serious  consequences  because  of  the  work 
done  by  this  clinic. 

Lieutenant  Blgelow  has  been  active  in 
this  clinic  for  several  years.  He  has  been 
a  worlting  president  for  2  years  and  has 
just  been  elected  to  a  third  term.  By 
working,  I  mean  he  has  done  such  things 
as  being  responsible  for  painting  the 
clinic,  acquiring  needed  equipment  and 
presently,  locating  and  remodeling  new 
quarters.  He  has  rustled  such  things  as 
carpeting,  fixtures.  furnLshin;:;,  and  ma- 
terial to  redecorate  the  building,  also  do- 
ing much  of  the  physical  labor  himself. 

As  a  police  officer  for  the  city  of  Haw- 
thorne, the  1976  Citizen  of  the  Year  has 
presented  special  programs  to  many 
groups  on  such  things  as  self  protection 
for  women,  antiburglary  techniques,  pro- 
tection for  senior  citizens  and  similar 
subjects,  often  on  his  own  time. 

Lieutenant  Bigelow  has  his  B.A.  In 
police  science  from  Cal  State,  is  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Southern  California  Juvenile 
Officers  Association  and  the  Los  Angeles 
County  Peace  Officers  Association. 

He  has  been  a  member  of  the  Wise- 
bum  School  District  Board  of  Trustees 
for  8  years,  serving  as  president  on  two 
occasions.  He  served  as  vice  president  of 
the  Hawthorne  Coordinating  Council, 
and  was  h\  charge  of  case  conferences 
for  this  body.  His  concern  for  people  has 
benefited  individual  families  when  nor- 
mal channels  were  not  available  to  help 
with  emergency  food  and  other  necessi- 
ties. He  has  aided  new  citizen  families 
and  in  other  instances  helped  save  Joias 
for  heads  of  households. 

I  am  very  proud  to  have  persons  such 
as  Lieutenant  Bigelow  as  part  of  our 
police  department,  and  as  a  member  of 
Oui-  community. 

And  I  am  equally  proud  to  have  him  as 
one  of  my  constituents  in  the  31st  Con- 
gressional District  of  California.  I  think 
It  should  be  recorded  that  the  business 
of  this  great  Nation  has  been  temporarily 
suspended  so  that  we  could  pay  homage 
to  this  citizen  who.  In  his  quiet  way.  has 
contributed  so  much  to  the  quality  of  life 
of  his  neighbors. 


FEDERAL  SPENDINQ 


HON.  DEL  CLAWSON 

of    CALrFOR/»lA 

IN  THE  KOtJSE  OP  REPRESENT ATIVES 

Monday.  May  17.  1976 

Mr.  DEL  CLAWSON.  Mr.  Speaker, 
judging  from  some  of  tlie  discussion  of 
Federal  spending,  it  would  not  be  sur- 
prising to  read  a  headline  one  of  these 
days  stating  "Robin  Hood  Is  alive  and 
well  and  living  on  Capitol  Hill  "  But  we 
might  find  to  our  dismay  that  it  would 
be  a  Robin  Hood  who  applies  his  philos- 
ophy with  a  difference — taking  from  all 
In  order  to  bestow  some  highly  costly 
beneficence.  Mr.  William  F.  Buckley,  Jr. 
points  out  in  his  column  which  appeared 
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in  the  Washington  Star  of  May  14,  the 
flaws  of  that  philosophy.  The  column  is 
included  at  this  point  In  the  Congres- 
sional Record  for  the  information  of  my 
colleagues: 

Tbddt's  PEZBLr  DsrcNSE  or  Federal  Spe.vdino 
(B7  wnilam  P.  Buckley  Jr.) 

Sen.  Edward  Kennedy.  In  obiter  dicta  on 
the  annual  report  ol  the  Joint  Economic 
Committee  of  Congress.  ha»  emitted  a  few 
thoughts  calculated  to  make  Americans  feel 
better  about  federal  spending.  In  doing  so, 
he  ran  Into  the  buzzsaw  of  economist  Alan 
Reynolds. 

"The  first  and  most  damaging  misconcep- 
tion." Sen.  Kennedy  wrote.  "Is  the  myth  of 
the  mushrooming  federal  government  .  .  . 
The  only  valid  comparison  Is  the  ratio  of 
(federal)  spending  Ls  GNP.  And  that  propor- 
tion has  remained  almost  precisely  constant 
at  about  20  per  cent  ever  since  the  early 
1950s."  Get  that  at  about. 

For  one  thing,  raw  federal  spending  is  an 
Imprecise  Index  of  federal  control,  neglecting 
olT-budget  and  regulatory  agencies,  and  the 
role  of  matching  grants  and  revenue  sharing 
In  fostering  the  explosion  of  state  and  local 
spending.  It  doesn't  cost  the  taxpayers  very 
much  to  finance  the  CAB,  but  the  CAB  costs 
taxpayers  a  lot  of  money,  as  anyone  knows 
who  has  commuted  from  San  Francisco  to 
Los  Angeles,  which  Is  twice  the  distance  from 
Washington  to  New  York,  and  paid  half  the 
fare — because  CAB  Ls  out  of  the  picture. 

•"But  a  comparison  of  current  federal 
spending  with  the  level  of  'the  early  19508* — 
l.e..  the  Korean  War,"  Mr.  Reynolds  points 
out,  "Is  Just  dirty  pool.  Defense  wa.s  more 
than  half  of  the  budget  back  then,  and  only 
a  fourth  now.  StUl.  federal  spending  was  14 
per  cent  of  GNP  In  1951.  17.1  per  cent  In 
1956.  19.1  per  cent  In  1966  and  23.6  per  cent 
in  1976.  That  may  sound  like  'about  20  per 
cent."  But  federal  spending  In  1977  would  be 
about  $265  bUUon  If  It  were  still  14  per  cent 
of  GNP,  rather  than  the  8413  billion  figure 
Congress  Is  now  shooting  for." 

"The  second  myth."  writes  Mr.  Kennedy, 
"Is  the  .so-called  crushing  burden  of  federal 
debt.  In  1950,  when  the  country  emerged 
from  World  War  II,  the  federal  debt  was  an 
Incredible  32  per  cent  of  the  nation's  GNP. 
In  1074,  the  level  was  a  modest  26  per  cent." 

But  as  Mr.  Reynolds  points  out,  savings 
bonds  are  fixed  In  dollar  terms,  while  GNP 
has  been  wildly  bloated  by  Inflation.  Bonds 
inevitably  shrink  In  relation  to  the  GNP. 
which  means  simply  that  the  government 
has  swindled  the  bondholders. 

But  even  then,  federal  debt  rose  from  35 
to  38.5  percent  of  GNP  between  1974  and 
1976.  The  "crushing  burden"  isn't  the  ner- 
centage  of  the  GNP  of  the  federal  debt.  It  Is 
the  taxes  required  merely  to  pay  the  Inter- 
est on  that  debt — a  burden  close,  now,  to 
»S0  billion. 

Sen.  Kennedy  has  a  solution.  It  Is.  as  you 
would  suspect,  tax  reform.  He  trot.s  out  the 
usual  figure:  "In  1973,  over  3,000  people  with 
adjusted  gross  Incomes  m  excess  of  *,W.000 
paid  no  Federal  Income  tax  at  all.  Thla  priv- 
ileged group  represents  the  wealthiest  one- 
half  of  1  percent  of  all  families  la  the  United 
States.  Yet  they  paid  not  one  dime  In  federal 
Taxes.  .  .  The  data  means  that  average 
workmgclasa  families  making  $7,500  to 
$16,000  must  pay  higher  taxes 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  that  Is  the  least  of  the 
meaning  of  the  data  All  these  data  mean 
Is  that  federal  income  taxes  aren't  pnld  on 
adju.sted  gross  Income  (though  I  myself 
believe  they  should  be)  but  on  taxable  In- 
come— after  specified  deductions  neither 
Sen.  Kennedy  nor  Congress  nor  the  average 
working  family  wants  to  do  without. 

The  3.000  red  herrings  don't  constitute  the 
wealthiest  one  half  of  1  percent  of  all  fami- 
lies    All    studies    show    that    high-income 
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famUles  pay  substantially  higher  tax  rates 
than  low-Income  families. 

As  for  the  matter  of  tax  relief.  If  the  fed- 
eral government  took  $25,000  from  each  of 
those  3.000  people,  that  would  raise  a  whop- 
ping $75  million.  Is  that  enough  to  make 
a  dent  In  the  cost  of  a  $413  billion  govern- 
ment? 

"The  government  probably  misplaces  $75 
million  every  minute  or  so."  Is  Mr.  Reynolds 
wry  remark. 

Sen.  Kennedy  Isn't  particularly  Interested 
In  taking  more  money  from  the  afiluent  for 
the  sake  of  accumulating  more  money  for 
the  government.  There  isn't  enough  around 
the  rich  to  make  much  difference. 

He  wants  to  take  their  money  so  that  they 
won't  have  the  money  to  spend  as  they  wish 
to  spend  It.  preferring  that  It  be  spent  as 
Sen.  Kennedy  wishes  to  spend  It.  Its  bad 
enough  that  the  public  Is  paying  Ux  dol- 
lars for  economic  analysis  of  the  quality  of 
Sen.  Kennedy's. 


MEDICAL  DEVICE  AMENDMENTS  OF 
1976— CONFERENCE  REPORT 


HON.  HENRY  A.  WAXMAN 

or    CALI70BNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  May  17.  1976 

Mr.  WAXMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  years  of 
effort  were  completed  last  week  with 
the  House  and  Senate  passage  of  the 
conference  report  to  the  Medical  Device 
Amendments  of  1976.  This  Is  a  landmark 
piece  of  legislation. 

As  this  House  was  told  when  it  first 
passed  this  bill  on  March  9.  Ihere  is  a 
compelling  need  for  this  legislation. 
Astonishingly,  there  is  not  now  any  Fed- 
eral regulation  mandated  by  the  Con- 
gress to  assure  that  medical  devices  on 
the  market  are  safe  and  effective.  The 
device  industry  is  one  which  is  indispen- 
sable to  the  provision  of  quality  health 
care  to  the  American  people.  It  is  one  in 
which  the  public  has  placed  a  great  deal 
of  Its  tru^^t^  in  large  part  because  of  the 
industry's  outstanding  contributions  to 
medical  research  and  treatment. 

Nevertheless.  It  has  been  documented 
time  and  again  that  in  the  absence  of 
mandator>'  standards  designed  to  protect 
public  health,  the  American  people  have 
from  time  to  time  been  exposed  to  an  un- 
reasonable risk  due  to  the  lack  of  safety 
and  efficacy,  or  from  the  misuse  or  abuse, 
of  some  medical  devices.  A  blue-ribbon 
commission  chaired  by  Dr.  Theodore 
Cooper  documented  that,  over  a  10-year 
period,  hundreds  of  deaths  and  thou- 
sands of  incidences  of  illne.ss  and  Injury 
were  caused  by  medical  devices.  The 
Hea'th  and  E:nvironment  Subcommittee 
received  extensive  testimony  of  numer- 
ous instances  of  harmful  effects  caused 
by  unproven  or  defective  intrauterine 
devices,  pacemakers,  intraocular  lenses, 
and  other  instruments  which  play  a 
crucial  and  Intimate  role  in  the  promo- 
tion of  human  health. 

The  nature  of  the  Industry  itsolf  posed 
a  vexing  problem  for  our  subcommittee 
in  devising  an  appropriate  and  effective 
regulatory  mechanism.  The  devices  In- 
dastry,  which  grosses  over  $6  billion  a 
year,  produces  everything  from  tongue 
depressors  and  crutches  to  renal  cathe- 
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ters  and  artificial  heart  valves.  The  chal- 
lenge before  the  subcoinmittep  was  to 
design  a  regulatory  .■vcheme  that  was 
both  tailored  to  such  a  diverse  .spectrum 
of  health  care  products,  and  consistent 
with  our  overridinp  concern — that  those 
devices  which  reach  the  market  be  es- 
tablished as  safe  and  effective. 

The  general  rule  which  has  been  ap- 
plied in  tills  legi.slaiton  is:  the  less 
scientific  documentation  available  to  es- 
tablish safety  and  efficacy,  tiie  greater 
the  showing  of  these  qualities  that  has 
to  be  made  by  tlie  manufacturer.  This,  in 
my  judgment,  is  the  most  prudent  and 
reasonable  approach  which  could  be 
adopted.  It  is  structured  to  irovide  iht- 
flexibility  necessary  to  regulate  such  an 
amorphous  range  of  products  but  is  de- 
signed, ultimately,  to  protect  the  public 
health. 

As  I  have  mentioned  earlier,  much  of 
our  attention  was  of  necessity  focused  on 
those  devices  which  are  most  dramati- 
cally involved  in  supporting  or  sustain- 
ing human  life  and  health,  and  particu- 
larly those  which  are  implanted  in  tlie 
body.  This  conference  report  makes  clear 
that  all  these  devices  must  secure  pre- 
market  approval  before  they  can  be- 
come commercially  available  to  the  pub- 
lic, unless  it  can  be  clearly  and  con- 
vincingly shown  that  prcmarket  clear- 
ance is  not  necessai-y  to  a.'^sure  the  de- 
vice's safety  and  efficacy.  Moreover,  any 
decision  not  to  require  prcmarket  clear- 
ance must  be  fully,  and  publicly,  docu- 
mented. 

I  believe  this  is  a  crucial  first  step  in 
guaranteemg  that  the  intrauterine  de- 
vices available  to  women,  the  pacemakers 
Implanted  in  our  elderly,  and  the  devices 
which  are  increasingly  used  to  replace 
damaged  or  dysfunctional  human  or- 
gans will  be  of  the  highest  quality,  and 
as  safe  and  effective,  as  possible. 

Second,  we  have  pro\  ided  that  any  in- 
formation regarding  any  adver.-e  health 
effects  associated  with  the  use  of  a  de- 
vice be  available  to  the  public. 

Third,  we  have  required  under  most 
circumstances  that  patients  who  have 
been  subjected  to  a  health  risk  due  to  the 
use  of  a  device  be  notified  by  their  physi- 
cian so  that  appropriate  corrective  treat- 
ment can  be  undertaken. 

Fourth,  we  have  required  that  all  who 
participate  in  developing  performance 
standards  for  medical  devices  disclose 
any  potential  conflicts  of  intere.^t  wliich 
would  prejudice  their  involvement  in 
this  process. 

Fifth,  we  have  require  that  informed 
consent  be  obtained  by  researchers  who 
are  investigating  tlie  use  of  a  device  with 
human  sub.iects.  Although  exactly  what 
constitutes  informed  con.'^ent  is  outlined 
only  in  the  conference  report,  we  very 
much  intend  and  expect  that  those  pro- 
visios  will  he  rigorously  followed  by  in- 
vestigators and  researchers. 

As  can  be  seen,  we  have  conscientiously 
tried,  in  a  time  when  the  consumer  Ls 
rightfully  demanding  to  be  full;,  apprised 
of  the  choices  and  opportunities,  and  the 
risks  and  benefits  available,  to  make  cer- 
tain that  Information  can  be  secured.  I 
believe  we  have,  on  the  whole,  succeeded. 

This  legislation  has  truly  been  a  col- 
laborative  effort    I   have    been   greatly 
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heartened  by  the  extraordinary  coopera- 
tion among  the  devices  industry,  public 
interest  groups,  the  Food  and  Drug  Ac- 
ministration,  and  the  Health  Subcom- 
mittee in  writing  this  legislation.  Well 
deserved  congratulations  are  to  be  ex- 
tended to  Chairman  Paul  Rogers,  with 
whom  it  has  been  an  honor  and  a  priv- 
ilege to  work,  to  member  of  the  Health 
and  Environment  Subcommittee,  and  it^ 
out.-tandmg  staff.  I  am  very  proud  of  tlie 
work  we  have  done  on  this  bill. 


GOVERNMENT  SHOULD  NOT  BE 
IN  COMPETITION  WITH  PRR'ATE 
ENTERPRISE 


HON.  JACK  F.  KEMP 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  May  17.  1976 

Mr.  KEMP.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Februarj' 
19,  I  introduced  House  Joint  Resolution 
818,  a  resolution  to  clarily  and  reaffirm 
Government  purchasing  policies. 

This  resolution  is  receivin,?  growing 
support  from  within  Congres,s  and  from 
the  private  sector,  and  I  can  assure  my 
colleagues  that  strong  support  for  its 
.idoption  has  been  privately  expressed  to 
me  from  officials  within  the  administra- 
tion. 

The  resolution  is  designed  to  reassert 
the  principle  embodied  in  OMB  Circular 
A-76 — that  it  is  the  general  policy  of 
the  Go\ernment  to  rely  upon  private 
commercial  sources  for  the  goods  and 
;  erviccs  required  t  j  meet  Govem.ment 
needs. 

Why  is  this  resolution  and  the  priii- 
ciple  reflected  through  it  of  such  major 
importance  to  our  economy? 

Congress  has  before  it  an  opportunity 
we  cannot  miss.  It  is  an  opportunity  to 
redirect  about  $2 '2  billion  in  existing 
Federal  spending  into  the  Nation's 
smaller  businesses  each  year.  This  would 
be  a  new  flow  of  activity  into  the  private, 
productive  sector  of  the  economy — not  a 
redirecuon  of  existing  contract  dollars 
from  one  type  of  business  to  another. 
And  it  would  be  done  without  spending 
one  extra  dollar  of  taxpayers'  money. 

How  would  this  come  about?  By  re- 
afSrming  the  policy  of  Congress  that  the 
Government,  sliould  buy  its  goods  and 
ser\'!ce.':  irom  the  private  sector  in  both 
the  defense  and  civilian  field.s.  This  is 
already  the  policy  of  the  Congress.  It  has 
been  clarified  and  reaffirmed  by  U5  be- 
fore. And  it  has  been  adopted  by  all  ad- 
min Lstratlons. 

Yet  this  policy  Ls  constantly  eroded  at 
the  department  and  agency  levels,  pre- 
sumably by  tho.'^e  wlio  want  a  larger  bu- 
reauci-acy,  one  more  dominant  in  our 
society.  It  ha.s  become  a  policy  observed 
more  in  the  breach  than  in  compliance — 
a  breach  which  has  produced  a  number 
of  losses  for  the  countrj'. 

The  taxpayers  have  la=t.  A  dollar  spent 
in-house  by  Government  simply  docs  not 
buy  the  same  level  of  productivity  as  one 
spent  in  the  private  sector.  That  Is  statis- 
tically provable. 

The  economy  has  lost.  Real  wages,  ag- 
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gregate  personal  income,  production,  and 
the  gross  national  product  simply  do  not 
grow  as  quicklj-  when  large  percentages 
ol  expenditures  are  made  by  and  within 
Government.  This  is  statistically  prov- 
able. 

Employment  has  lost.  Dollars  spent  in 
Government  do  not  create  as  many  jobs. 

Competition  has  declined.  Government 
is  forcing  itself  into  obtfdning  more  and 
more  of  its  poods  and  services  without 
the  benefits  of  competition.  This  is  sta- 
tistically provable. 

The  adequacy  of  investment  capital 
has  declined.  The  private  sector  has  lost 
part  of  the  capital  base  it  needs  for  fa- 
cility expansion  and  em.ployment  as  a 
result  of  the  circumvention  of  Congress 
pohcy.  Tills  Ls  statistically  provable. 

And  America's  technological  lead  over 
other  industrialized  nations  is  being  lost. 
In  large  measure  this  is  because  of  the 
way  in  which  increasing  percentages  of 
the  innovative,  creative  proresses  asso- 
ciated with  research  r.nd  development 
are  being  moved  into  the  often  stale  en- 
\ironment^  of  the  bureaucracies.  This  is 
statistically  provable  too. 

The  prowth  of  Government  in  general 
has  had  much  to  do  with  thLs.  But  the 
grov.th  in  Government  being  an  increas- 
ingly larger  provider  of  goods  and  serv- 
ices for  itself  has  had  a  profound  effect 
on  this  trend.  It  has  accelerated  this 
trend  significantly. 

Government  has  no  business  being  in 
business,  Yet,  v.e  are  at  a  point  where 
Federal  dollars  are  being  used  increas- 
ingly to  compete  mth  the  private  sector. 
And  Government  has  an  unfair,  inequi- 
table and  anticompetitive  advantage 
over  the  private  sector,  because  Govern- 
ment also  set5  the  rules  governing  the 
competition  between  and  with  itself.  In 
simplest  t^rnis  it  iias  th?  double  ad- 
vantage of  both  playing  the  game  and 
settin;-'  the  rules — player  and  umpire. 

Th2  results  of  this  can  be  obvious.  You 
can  see  rather  readily  the  effects  on  tax 
burdens,  the  economy,  employment,  and 
our  status.  You  can  see  tliat  Government 
is  moving  toward  becoming  the  first  con- 
vergence of  monopoly  and  monopsony — 
a  single  seller  and  a  single  buyer.  It  is 
buying  more  than  ever  and  is  producing 
more  than  ever — to  sell  to  itself.  But 
other  results  are  not  as  obvious.  You  can- 
not see  as  readily  the  e.<Tect  on  our  way 
of  thinking,  of  .shifts  in  relative  import- 
ance betv.'een  v,-hat  Goven'.mcnt  decides 
should  be  done  and  v.-hat  the  people  de- 
cide should  be  done,  and  of  the  decline  In 
the  success  rate  in  e-xpenniental  tec,>~.  • 
nology. 

ThL«  is  why  I  believe  Vxc  are  winning 
tlie  support  of  so  many  Members — Mem- 
bers who  are  becoming  cosponsors  of  the 
resolution.  As  of  today,  we  have  there  are 
43  cosponsors  of  the  measure  in  the 
House  and  10  cosponsors  of  the  Senate 
companion  bill,  Senate  Joint  Resolution 
186.  introduced  by  our  former  colleague 
and  my  friend.  Senator  Bill  Beock  of 
Tennessee.  Those  cos jjo'isors  are: 

Mr.  Kemp  of  New  York 

Mr.  Addabbo  of  New  York, 

Mr.  Archer  of  Texas. 

Mr,  Ashbrook  of  Ohio. 

Mr.  Bafalis  of  Florida. 

Mr.  Brown  of  Ohio. 
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Mr.  Brown  of  Michigan. 

Mr.  BuRCENER  of  California. 

Mr.  Cederberg  of  Michigan. 

Mr.  Collins  of  Texas. 

Mr.  Crane  of  Illinois 

Mr  Derwinski  of  Illinois. 

Mr.  Dickinson  of  Alabama. 

Mr.  Duncan  of  Oregon. 

Mr.  EscH  of  Michigan. 

Mr.  EsHLEMAN  of  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  GoLDWATER  of  California. 

Mr.  Grassley  of  Iowa. 

Mr.  GuYER  of  Ohio 

Mrs  Holt  of  Maryland. 

Mr   Hyde  of  Illinois. 

Mr  KA.STEN  of  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  Ke  rcHUM  of  California. 

Mr   Kindness  of  Ohio. 

Mr  Mann  of  South  Carolina. 

Mr  McDonald  of  Georgia. 

Mr.  McKinney  of  Connecticut. 

Mr.  MiLFORD  of  Texas. 

Mr.  MooRHEAD  of  California. 

Mr.  NowAK  of  New  York. 

Mr.  Patterson  of  California. 

Mr.  Pattison  of  New  York. 

Mr.  Pickle  of  Texas. 

Mr.  Robinson  of  Virginia. 

Mr  Rooney  of  Pennsylvania. 

Mr   Bousselot  of  California. 

Mr.  Sarasin  of  Connecticut. 

Mr  Satterfield  of  Virginia. 

Mr  Simon  of  Illinois. 

Mr.  Steelman  of  Texas. 

Mr  Teague  of  Texas. 

Mr.  Treen  of  Louisiana. 

Mr.  Vander  Jact  of  Michigan. 

Mr.  Walsh  of  New  York. 

Mr.  Charles  Wilson  of  Texas. 

Senator  Brock  of  Tennessee. 

Senator  Fannin  of  Arizona. 

Senator  Garn  of  Utah. 

Senator  Goldwater  of  Arizona. 

Senator  Helms  of  North  Carolina. 

Senator  McClure  of  Idaho. 

Senator  Morgan  of  North  Carolina. 

Senator  Hugh  Scott  of  Pennsylvania. 

Senator  Weicker  of  Connecticut. 

Senator  Young  of  North  Dakota. 

I  take  this  time  this  afternoon  to  am- 
plify upon  my  address  to  the  House  of 
March  15,  found  at  pages  6424-6427  of 
the  Record  of  that  day.  by  reading  Into 
the  Record  an  Informative  article  from 
the  May  issue  of  the  magazine.  Govern- 
ment Executive,  written  by  that  maga- 
zine's editor,  John  F.  Judge.  The  article, 
entitled.  "Government:  Wrong  Kind  of 
Competition,"  sets  forth  a  number  of  ex- 
amples of  where  Government  persists  In 
going  in  the  wrong  direction  in  this  mat- 
ter— where  Government  continues  to  or 
increasingly  relies  upon  Its  own  devices 
for  providing  goods  and  services,  most 
commonly  in  direct  competition  with  the 
private  .sector. 

I  commend  this  article  to  the  attention 
of  all  my  colleagues,  particularly  those 
who  are  members  of  the  Committee  on 
Government  Operations  to  which  House 
Joint  Resolution  818  has  been  referred 
and  to  those  who  are  concerned,  as  I  am, 
over  the  effects  of  Government  actions  of 
this  nature  on  the  private  sector,  espe- 
cially our  11  million  smaller  businesses. 
The  article  follows: 

Government-   Wrong  Kind  or  CoMpmrioN 
(By  John  F   Judge) 
For  more  than  two  decades  It  has  been  a 
national   policy  tHat  the  Oovernment  1b  to 
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rejy,  to  the  maxlinum  extent,  on  the  private 
sector.  It,  the  CJovernment,  la  not  to  ccnnpete 
with  private  enterprise. 

The  Orst  directive  wa«  issued  In  1965  by 
the  then  Bureau  of  the  Budget.  This  original 
directive  has  been  re^'lsed  four  tlmea  since 
then  and  Is  known  as  Circular  A-76. 

The  limited  circumstances  covering  Gov- 
ernment In-house  work  are  very  clear  In  A-76. 
This  policy  Is  blparcLsan  and  has  not  shifted 
since  1965  through  several  changes  of  Ad- 
ministrations. 

And  Qovprnment,  by  and  large,  has  been 
Ignoring  this  policy  since  its  Inception— even 
though  It  Is  constantly  reafflrmed  by  the 
leadership. 

For  more  than  a  decade,  a  small,  but  very 
effective  Industry  group,  the  National  Council 
of  Technical  Service  Indu.strles  (NCTSI)  ha3 
been  fighting  the  Government's  Inclination 
to  do  Itself  what  Is  being  done  more  effec- 
tively by  the  private  sector — particularly  In 
the  area  of  support  activities 

Edward  C.  Leeson,  NCTSI  Executive  Direc- 
tor for  the  pa-st  several  years  and  a  highly 
experienced  industry  executive  in  his  own 
right  says  'There  Is  no  reason  why  such  a 
fJoUcy  should  not  bo  followed  In  an  economy 
such  as  now  exists  in  the  U.S — where  the 
working  force  Is  comprised  60%  by  people 
engaged  in  service  type,  non-product  activi- 
ties where  the  private  sector  can,  and  docs, 
provide  every  conceivable  type  service  In  a 
competitive  environment  " 

HARD  ADVANTAGES 

These  activities  annually  cost  the  V.3  tax- 
payer more  than  «20  billion.  Of  thU,  only  $8  5 
billion  is  obtained  from  the  private  sector 
via  competitive  contracting  The  remainder 
is  being  done  In-house  by  Government  per- 
sonnel and  none  of  it  is  In  the  natlon.U 
Interest. 

Reliance  on  the  private  sector  to  provide 
goods  and  services  needed  by  Oovernment 
generates  advantages  that  '"cannot  even  be 
appnxtched  by  'In-house'  operations."  Among 
these,  says  Leeson; 

The  Government  agenry  Is  a.<»ured  of  get- 
ting the  Job  performed  at  mlnlmimi  cost  dr.e 
to  the  highly  competitive  environment  pre- 
vailing in  the  support  service  Industry.  Many 
corporation. s.  each  fully  capable  of  perform- 
ing specified  services,  bid  on  the  name  Job  and 
bring  Into  the  picture  a  vast  array  of  manajre- 
ment  skills  to  produce  the  most  efficient,  low 
cost  operation. 

The  Oovernment  can  choose  from  among 
many,  that  outfit  which  they  believe  meets 
best  the  particular  requirement?. 

Complete  flexibility  Is  provided,  allowing 
for  Immediate  curtailment  or  expansion  of 
dynamic  situation  without  the  administra- 
tively burdenooiiie  and  costly  routines  de- 
manded by  a  permanent  Oovernanent  staff. 

The  Government  agency  Is  relieved  of  the 
day-to-day  direction  of  support  activities  and 
concentrate.  Instead,  on  what  it  Is  supposed 
to  be  doing  by  reason  of  Its  mission  and 
charter. 

The  Government  a.ssurea  Itself  of  a  peri- 
odic comprehensive  review  and  evaluation  of 
each  support  service  activity  in  terms  of 
performance,  management  and  costs — be- 
cause (In  direct  contrast  to  an  In-house  ac- 
tivity) each  contracted  activity  must  under- 
go In-depth  evaluation  when  a  contract 
expires  and  Is  then  competed  for  by  other 
qualified  firms  seeking  the  same  bu.ilness. 

And  there  Is  the  Intangible,  the  Oovern- 
ment Is  not  duplicating  what  already  exlata 
In  the  private  sector  but  Is  not  being  fully 
utilized— and  this  goes  straight  to  produc- 
tivity In  terms  of  maximum  return  per  tax 
dollar  expended. 

NCTSI  members,  and  Leeson  himself,  have 
never  had  these  advantages  succeasfuUy 
challenged — although  there  Is  a  lot  of  sand 
often  thrown  over  them. 

One  of  two  primary  reasons  the  ptollcy,  as 
Indicated  by  the  history  of  A-76,  has  been 
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thwarted  Is  the  dedicated  opposition  of  the 
federal  employee  labor  unions — It  Is  obvloiis 
that  such  organizations,  now  more  than  a 
nUlIlon  strong  In  membe.'^hlp.  have  a  vested 
Interest  In  furthering  Government  (growth  in 
employment.  It  increases  their  membership. 
"Thus  the  Governanent  unions  have  been 
fighting  the  whole  concept  of  service  con- 
tracting— In  Congress  and  In  the  Courts.  It 
Is  a  logical  stand  since  their  strength  as 
unions  depends  on  their  growth,  for  one 
thing,  and  for  a  constantly  Increasing  pay 
check  and  fringe  beneflt.a  for  another  Both 
while  understandable,  can  hardly  be  termed 
in  the  interest  of  the  U.S    taxpayer. 

And  growth  to  these  unions  also  lnclude.s 
a  broadening  of  the  definitions  of  their 
membership. 

The  second  reason  bears  on  the  first— it  Is 
the  power  of  these  unions,  as  represented  by 
their  votes  as  citisiens,  brought  to  bear  on 
the  legislative  branch. 

The  historical  Ineffectiveness  of  A-76  Is  In 
part  due  to  Its  lone  positions — there  are  no 
statutes  or  Federal  laws  to  back  It  up  And 
the  Service  Contract  Act  of  1965  helps  too. 
This  act  means,  in  effect,  that  before  a 
contract  can  be  let,  the  Labor  Dept.  will  de- 
termine what  the  prevailing  wage  rate  l*  In 
the  area  where  the  contract  Is  to  be  per- 
formed— and  the  winning  bidder  must  pay 
that  rate  to  employees  working  under  the 
contract. 

The  Act  came  about,  in  part,  to  correct 
abuses  In  the  "caretaker"  business  But,  as 
usual,  while  the  abuses  have  gone  the  law 
remains. 

(For  example,  consider  bvUldlng  guards. 
The  GS.A  costs  are  the  same  across  the  coim- 
try — 99.50  per  hour.  The  private  sector  guard 
firm,  because  It  operates  In  a  competitive 
arena,  can  have  costs  of  «5.50  per  hour  In 
Washington,  D  C  and  *4  75  per  hour  in  Jack- 
son, Miss  ). 

"Out  In  the  field",  says  one  businessman, 
"the  Government  people  don't  even  know 
What  you  are  talking  about"  when  A-7e  is 
mentioned. 

Although  the  directive  calls  for  reviews  of 
in-house  work  to  determine  what  should  be 
shifted  outside,  these  reviews  are  simply  not 
being  done  in  most  cases.  In  fact,  the  Intent 
of  A-76  has  been  revised  In  practice  with 
agencies  looking  at  what  Is  being  contracted 
out  with  a  view  to  establishing  in-house 
empires. 

The  whole  area  of  costs  between  in -house 
vs.  private  industry  has  practically  been  ex- 
plored to  death  over  the  years  by  Congress 
(through  hearings),  the  General  Accounting 
Office,  the  agencies  In  the  Executive  Branch 
and  by  Industry  Itself. 

In  every  case  there  has  b«en  absolutely  no 
Indication  that  It  Is  less  costly  to  perform 
support  services  In-house  than  to  obtain 
them  on  a  competitive  basis  from  the  private 
sector 

One  of  the  major  quandrtes  the  private 
sector  constantly  faces  In  these  analy.s<s  Is 
that  It  Is  extremely  difficult  to  achieve  a  rea- 
sonable basis  of  comparison 

In  most  specific  cases  the  argximent  ad- 
vanced by  those  who  would  prefer  Govern- 
ment to  perform  all,  or  most,  such  services 
in-hous©  completely  Ignores  Government's 
total  economic  costs — and  usually  cites  only 
those  costs  that  are  paid  for  from  appropri- 
ated funding  such  as  direct  salaries  paid  to 
goverrmient  employees. 

If  all  of  these  costs — which.  Ironically 
enough,  are  completely  spelled  out  by  any 
private  sector  firm  doing  business  with  Gov- 
ernment— were  to  be  Included  then  there 
would  be.  In  Leeson's  Judgement,  very  few 
cases  where  Government  In-hou.se  costs  would 
b«  less  than  those  of  the  private  sector 

LOADED    DirE 

In  the  eyes  of  the  NCTSI,  any  fair  coet  com- 
parison— government  vs  private  Industry — 
must  Include  such  amounts  as  federal,  state 
and  local  tax  revenues  lost  as  a  result  of  gov- 
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emment  vs.  private  industry  general  and 
administrative  expense  of  the  Government 
which  rise  as  the  size  of  the  Federal  estab- 
lishment increases  with  any  buUd-up  of  In- 
house  Government  work;  the  true  costs  of 
clvU  service  retirement  benefits;  the  interest 
costs  of  workli.g  capital;  the  difference  be- 
tween the  productive  time  for  government 
workers  and  private  Industry  because  Gov- 
ernment has  a  much  more  generous  allow- 
ance for  annual  and  sick  leave  than  does  In- 
dustry; and  many  other  similar  co.st  elements. 

(It  Is  worthy  to  note  that  Industry  gets 
2.080  hours  of  labor  per  manyear  allowing 
for  Its  standard  leave  and  sick  leave  work 
rules  while  Government  claims  only  1860  of 
labor  per  manyear.  This  says.  In  short,  that 
contracting  out  buys  about  20';  more  pro- 
ductive labor  lime  lor  the  same  costs.) 

Yet  every  element  mentioned,  and  many 
others,  are  required  to  be  included  In  a  con- 
tractor's bid  for  performing  support  services 
by  federal  regulations 

T'he  short  of  it  Is  that  the  impact  of  these 
ongoing  and  very  real  costs  In  the  govern- 
ment operation  are  not  readily  subject  to 
evaluation  In  the  case  ol  in-house  activities. 

Government  financial  accounting  proce- 
dures are  simply  not  geared  to  disclose,  on 
the  Government  side,  all  relevant  costs  re- 
quired of  private  Industry — making  any  true 
competitive  comparison  between  the  two  all 
but  Impossible. 

Government  has  established  a  Uniform  Cost 
Accounting  Standards  Board  to  Impose 
standards  on  Industry.  The  question  Is:  why 
not  a  similar  requirement  for  Government 
on  Its  own  cost  accounting  Jungle? 

Yet  one  businessman  says  "Even  with  their 
phony  price  structure  and  their  Incremental 
pricing.  I  can  still  beat  the  Government's 
own  In-house  price  for  a  Job — If  they'll  let 
me  bid  on  It." 

In  one  case,  that  of  a  new  facility,  where 
there  Is  no  In-house  activity  In  existence  the 
private  sector  analysis  of  service-associated 
costs  as  compared  to  those  of  government 
are  revealing.  For  a  total  base  labor  nf  524,160 
grois  hours,  the  contractor  costs  would  be 
$3,066,665  while  governments  would  be 
$3,560,024 — a  $493,359  dlfTerence. 

Life,  accident  and  health  Insurance  con- 
tractor costs  would  be  $83,805  as  against 
government's  $96,120  for  a  $12,255  difference. 

Pension  costs  to  the  contractor  would  be 
$179,400  while  government  needs  $708,444 
for  a  $529,044  difference.  Finally,  paid  ab- 
sences (sick  leave,  holidays,  vacation  and 
other)  has  the  contractor  costing  $223,866  as 
agaln&t  government's  $744,045  for  a  $520,179 
difference. 

It  all  adds  up  to  government  payliiK 
$1,554,837  more  doing  In-house  what  the 
private  sector  could  do  And,  for  that  addi- 
tional cost,  the  rest  of  the  taxpayers  get  sev- 
eral hundred  more  government  employees 
to  support  through  retirement. 

UNCLE    NOW    COMPrrlNC 

Last  January,  the  Commerce  Dept  's  Bu- 
reau of  Economic  Analysis  published  the 
National  Income  Accounts  Revision  of  Jan- 
uary, 1976. 

A  review  of  this  by  two  major  Industry 
a.S6oclatlons  led  them  to  conclude  that  the 
"notion  that  the  Federal  Government  has 
been  Increasing  In-house  activities  since  the 
close  of  the  Korean  War  L«  clearly  recogniz- 
able and  can  no  longer  be  dUmls^ed  as  being 
merely  a  bothersome  complaint  heard  from 
the  private  sector" 

Indeed,  the  analysis  Ir.dlcate.c  that  Gov- 
ernment competlon  with  the  private  sector 
Is  "bip  btislness  " 

The  data  shows  an  ever  Increasing  jxirtlon 
of  federal  expenditure."?  for  fpderal  employee 
compen.satlon  Some  37 '*r  of  the  total  federal 
funds  expended  for  goods  and  services  went 
for  compensation  In  the  1951-1955  period. 
"The  most  recent  1971-1974  period  reveals 
that  49  7c  Is  expended  for  compensation.  Cor- 
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respondlngly,"  says  the  analysis,  "the  private 
sector  share  has  declined  from  63  Tc  to  61  "^c 
for  the  same  periods." 

Expressed  In  dollar  terms:  If  the  private 
sector  had  been  able  to  maintain  the  five- 
year  average  recorded  dtirlng  the  1961-1965 
period  when  only  40'".  was  allocated  for  fed- 
eral employee  compensation  costs,  then  an 
additional  $48.2  billion  would  have  found 
Its  way  Into  the  private  enterprise  economy. 

In  other  words,  an  average  of  $6  blUlon 
per  year  could  have  been  used  In  the  private 
.sector  to  ."Stimulate  production,  generate  Jobs 
ar.d  provide  the  CJovernment  with  a  "better 
product  at  a  lower  price." 

COMPUTER    OPEBATIONS 

The  largest  concern  In  the  support  area  Is 
the  fantastic  growth  of  data  processing  In 
Government.  Dr.  George  E.  Mueller,  former 
Associate  AdnUnlstrator  for  Manned  Space 
Flight  at  NASA  and  now  the  Chairman  and 
President  of  System  Development  Corp. 
points  out  circumstances  have  changed  In 
the  last  ten  years. 

"Wliole  new  service  areas  have  grown  in 
capabilities  and  size.  Many  of  the  regula- 
tions, policies  and  laws  governing  Federal 
ADP  procurement  were  written  years  ago  in 
a  period  when  this  very  volatile  and  expand- 
ing Industry  comprised  a  totally  different 
mix  of  products  and  services. 

"Today  a  vast  array  of  services  outside  of 
hardware  are  available  within  the  commer- 
cial marketplace."  Mueller  believes  that  Fed- 
eral, State  and  local  governments  should  look 
at  ways  to  "use  these  capabilities  to  their 
fullest  to  improve  government  services." 

Mueller  notes  that  OMB  statistics  showed — 
in  1974 — that  only  17%  of  Federal  ADP  costs 
are  lor  outside  services,  3  for  hardware  leav- 
ing 52 '^t:  for  in-house  activities. 

Leeson  and  NCTSI  agree.  "It  Is  estimated 
that  Federal  agencies  now  annually  expend 
about  $3  billion  for  ADP  operations  and  only 
157o  of  this  Is  supplied  under  contract  by 
the  private  sector." 

Leeson  adds  that  it  Is  about  time  to  change 
this  Imbalance. 

Lee.son  emphatically  disputes  the  claim 
that  ln-hou.se  ADP  Is  basically  cheaper  than 
contracting  out.  Again.  Leeson  says  ttiat  such 
claims  are  unsupported  and  that  all  relevant 
costs  are  not  included. 

Government  In-house  advocates  Ignore  the 
demonstrated  facts  that  competitive  pres- 
sures force  the  latest  state-of-the-art  hard- 
ware and  software  into  private  sector  opera- 
tions. One  firm's  official  Is  able  to  add  main- 
frame computers  to  his  operation  within  30 
days  If  workloads  demand  It  while  Govern- 
ment needs  almost  two  years  Just  for  Its 
procurement  cycles.  "I  can  do  one  partlculsir 
job  for  Government  In  my  shop  In  16  sec- 
onds that  I  know  takes  a  particular  agency 
mere  than  19  hour?." 

Leehon  contends  that  the  Government  does 
not  build  computers  btit  relies  on  sound  pro- 
curement practices  and  competitive  forces  In 
the  private  sector  to  get  fair  prices. 

"We  contend  that  this  same  policy  ought 
to  prevail  with  respect  to  all  support  serv- 
ices— Including  ADP  services." 

One  major  step  in  achieving  a  larger  pri- 
vate sector  Involvement  in  Government  ADP 
work  is  a  judgment  handed  down  In  March 
of  this  year  by  the  U.S.  District  Court, 
Orlando  (Fla.)  Division 

In  finding  for  the  plaintiff.  Federal  Elec- 
tric Corp  and  against  the  defendants.  John 
Dunlop.  Secretary  of  Labor  et  al..  the  Court 
held  that  certain  Job  classifications  did  not 
fall  under  the  definition  of  "service  em- 
ployee" as  contained  In  U.S.  Code  357(b). 

"The  specific  classification  Included  key- 
punch operator,  senior  keypunch  operator, 
technical  clerk,  senior  technical  clerk,  control 
specialist,  production  specialist,  auxiliary 
equipment  operator.  Junior  computer  opera- 
tor. Intermediate  and  senior  computer 
operator. 

While   Leeson   says   the   Industry   is   "un- 
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happy"  with  past  progress  In  Implementing 
the  A-76  provisions  for  ADP  services,  "we 
are  encouraged  by  recent  actions  indicating 
better  understanding  of  existing  problems  In 
both  Industry  and  government.  It  is  our  Job 
to  see  that  the  future  develop*  a  cooperative 
atmosphere.  lnste»d  of  an  adversary  relation- 
ship." 

LOW  BID  VERsrrs  rrc:    how  goveknment 

CAN    PAY    MORE    POE    LESS 

In  the  seemingly  mundane  but  essential 
field  of  building  services,  i.e.,  security  guards, 
cleaning  and  Janitorial  ser\-lce.  Government 
procurement  practices  are  in  many  respects 
a  worse  problem  than  the  debate  over  dif- 
ferences between  In-house  and  outside  labor 
costs 

Basically,  says  the  Industry's  better-quality 
spokesmen.  Government  insistence  that  It 
must  award  these  types  of  service  contracts 
only  on  a  lowest-bid  basis  "drives  the  best 
qualified  suppliers  out  of  the  market."  The 
result,  they  report.  Is  that  Government  gets 
poorer  quality  work  and,  overall,  at  a  higher 
price  than  do  private  building  owners. 

Best  case  In  point  Is  In  the  Janitorial  and 
cleaning  business  where  Government,  some 
five  years  ago,  figured  out  how  to  do  It  bet- 
ter— and  Is  now  about  to  flush  all  that  learn- 
ing down  the  Crala.  The  details: 

Back  about  1970-71,  NASA  (National  Aero- 
nautics &  Space  Administration)  became 
highly  concerned  with  the  cleaning  quality 
It  was  buying,  especially  for  its  laboratories. 
To  turn  that  around,  they  developed  an  In- 
centive Type  Contract  (ITC) . 

In  1971,  GSA  (General  Services  AdmliUs- 
tratlon)  Public  Building  Service  (PBS) 
adopted  It  "wholeheartedly."  Reason:  their 
files  were  filled  vrtth  fright  stories  on  what 
they  were  getting  under  the  then -current 
low-bid  system — where  a  contract  carried 
"deduct"  penalties  for  non-performance  of 
services 

Item:  the  bidder  who  came  in  low  on 
cleaning  services  for  an  Army  hospital  Elm- 
ply  by  finding  ov.X  what  last  year's  price  was. 
submitting  a  bid  8 '7  below-  that — only  to  find 
out  later  that  a  new  wing  had  been  added  to 
ll:e  hospital. 

The  Army  was  required  to  give  him  the 
contract  under  low-bid  procurement  rulea 
particularly  since  they  offered  him  a  chance 
to  withdraw  his  bid  6md  he  refused.  Result 
was,  he  did  "what  he  could,  which  means  a 
lousy  cleaning  job  ' 

Item:  the  "deduct"  penalty  under  one 
contract  was  $1500  for  not  cleaning  the  win- 
dows. But  to  clean  them  would  have  cost  the 
contractor  $3000.  So  he  simply  didn't  clean 
the  windows,  took  his  penalty — and  made 
$1500  profit. 

And  PBS  files  were  filled  with  cases  where 
the  lowest  bid — which  GS.\  had  tc  accept — 
was  for  less  direct  labor  hour  cost  than 
even  GS-^  estimated  It  should  take  to  clean 
the  building.  Result:  dirty  buildings.  But 
the  "alleyshop"  operators  were  still  willing 
to  bid  for  several  reasons 

Among  them :  under  the  "deduct"  system 
they  ofte.n  could  make  money,  anyway,  even 
If  they  didn't  perform.  Besides,  as  Gcvern- 
ment.  Itself,  knew,  to  declare  a  company  In 
total  'nonperformance"  launches  a::  appeal 
and  review  process  that  can  take  from  six  to 
18  months.  And  since  GS-'i  b-ulldlng  super- 
visors tisually  couldn't  document  that  thor- 
oughly until  after  the  contract  was  some 
six  months  old,  the  usual,  realistic  PBS  re- 
action to  poor  work  was  simply  to  put  up 
with  It  until  the  year  ended  and  they  could 
go  out  on  new  bids. 

Undc  *he  ITC  system,  the  emphasis  was 
on  In'-entlves  rather  than  penalties.  Con- 
tract ttds  were  based  on  a  graduated  scale. 
Bidders  submitted  their  cost  ficures  for  each 
service  (cleaning  windows,  polishing  floors, 
etc.)  at  roughly  a  70 '^c  quality  level,  i.e. 
barely  passable. 
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And,  based  on  an  annual  accumulation 
of  quarterly  grades,  winning  bidders  pro£t- 
lee  was  determined  by  where  he  ended  up  in 
a  scale  from  70%  up  to  98-100%.  In  addition, 
bidders  bad  to  submit  a  •management  plan." 
I.e.  bow  many  persons  be  planned  to  assign 
to  the  Job,  how  much  on-site  and  Indirect 
supervision  they  would  receive.  In  short,  he 
had  to  demonstrate  he  knew  what  he  was 
bidding  into. 

Finally,  as  an  additional  incentive  to  the 
contractor  to  Invest  In  modern  equipment 
and  perform  against  the  contract.  It  was 
let  the  first  year  with  a  Government  option 
to  negotiate  a  renewal  In  each  of  the  next 
two  years. 

After  five  years  of  working  the  ITC  system. 
PBS  has  managed  to  attract  the  recognized 
quality  contractors  (most  of  them  small 
business)  back  Into  the  market  and  has  had 
every  ITC  contract  In  recent  years  perform- 
ing at  the  98%  level.  In  other  words,  said 
one  member  of  the  Building  Service  Con- 
tractors Association  International  (BSCAI) 
"For  about  the  first  time.  03A  Is  getting 
clean  buildings." 

The  co.n  of  the  cleaning.  Itself.  Is  higher; 
but  according  to  OSA's  own  analysis,  the 
overall  cost  to  the  Government  Is  less — 
mainly  because  the  administrative  time  and 
support  costs  of  the  low-bid  approach  have 
been  eliminated.  Further,  to  protect  tho 
small,  new  contractor — who  otherwl.se  might 
find  the  cost  of  preparing  the  bid  and  Invest- 
ing In  equipment  prohibitive— PBS  limited 
ITC  contracting  to  100.000  sq.  ft.  buildings 
and  larger.  (In  actual  practice,  ITC's  have 
been  iised  only  on  buildings  with  250.000 
sq.  ft.  of  floor  space  and  up. ) 

Then,  a  few  weeks  ago.  the  General  Ac- 
counting Offlce  (GAO)  blew  the  whistle. 
OSA's  Determination  &  Finding  (the  write- 
up  supposedly  Justifying  going  to  the  ITC 
approach  "In  the  best  Interests  of  the  Gov- 
ernment")   was  unsatisfactory,  said   GAO. 

Even  GAO  was  surprised  that.  In  the  words 
of  one  PBS  official.  "Our  (OSA)  lawyers  caved 
In."  In  short,  rather  than  rewrite  the  D&P 
to  OAO's  satisfaction,  GSA's  legal  stafT  said 
simply,  "OK.  forget  ITC.  We'll  go  back  to 
the  old  low-bid  approach." 

BSCAI  a.sKed.  and  got.  an  audience  with 
new  GSA  Administrator  Jack  Eckerd.  In  ad- 
dition to  all  of  the  above,  they  pointed  out 
that  GSA  Is  getting  in  Region  3  {Washing- 
ton, D.C..  where  most  of  the  ITC's  are  In 
force)  ITC-based  cleaning  done  at  an  aver- 
age cost  of  08  cents  a  square  foot.  The  na- 
tional average,  according  to  the  Building 
Owners  and  Managers  Association,  they 
pointed  out  is  72.8  cents. 

Eckerd's  reaction  was.  "It  looks  as  though 
we've  got  something  here  that's  good  for  the 
Government,  good  for  the  contractors  and 
good  for  the  taxpayers  .  .  .  eind  a  bunch  of 
lawyers  are  messing  It  up." 

But  Lf  GSA  Is  going  to  turn  this  around, 
they'll  have  to  hurry.  Many  ITC  contracts 
run  out  on  June  30.  Some  of  the  small  busi- 
nessmen, with  new-equipment  loans  to  pay 
ofT.  are  liable  to  fold  If  they  can't  get  a  re- 
newal of  their  ITC  contracts.  The  real  loser, 
however,  will  be  Government  which  will  have 
pushed  Itself  back  Into  a  provably  poor  qual- 
ity, high  cost  operatlnii 


REVOLUTIONARY   TERROR    CLOSES 
IN  ON  BUSINESSES 

HON.  LARRY  McPdNALD 

OF    CKORGIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
\fnnday,  Mav  17.  1976 

Mr.     Mcdonald     of     Georgia.     Mr. 
Speaker.   America   Is   wltne.sslng  an  In- 
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creasing  rate  of  revolutionary  terrorist 
attacks.  It  Is  no  coincidence  that  this 
Is  happening  at  the  same  time  our  law 
enforcement  Intelligence  ag..'ncies  are 
being  forced  to  close  down  their  opera- 
tions and  either  bum  their  files  or  turn 
them  over  to  the  very  revolutionary 
groups  they  were  investigating. 

Robert  Bleiberg,  editor  of  the  pres- 
tigious Barron's  weekly,  has  Instructive 
and  important  comments  on  this  situa- 
tion In  the  May  7  edition,  which  I  recom- 
mend to  my  colleagues: 
Grace  in  ADVER.srrY :  Corporate  Enterpriss 
Paces  Heavy  Radical  Attack 
(By  Robc.-t :.!.  Bleiberg) 

■J.  Peter  Grace,  presideiii  ol  W.  R.  Grace 
Si  Co.,  shocked  a  few  reporters  ai  the  com- 
pany's annual  meeting  in  Boston  Monday 
when  he  admitted  that  the  biUge  under  his 
suit  Jacket  was  Indeed  a  revolver.  Grace 
atirlbuied  his  sldearm  possession  to  reasons 
of    security.'   and   didn  t   elaborate   further. 

"A  survey  of  other  major  corporations  in 
the  metropolitan  area,  and  of  drnas  which 
provide  security  for  such  companies,  indi- 
cates that  the  Grace  situation  is  not  com- 
monplace. A  security  firm  executive,  who 
wished  to  remain  anonymous,  said  that  hla 
corporate  clients  do  'have  a  real  fear'  for 
their  security  at  this  time  (annual  meeting) 
of  the  year. 

"But  he  said  that  if  that  fear  la  compell- 
ing, the  seciu-lty  firm  provides  trained  body- 
guards and  at  all  times  discourages  corpo- 
rate executives  from  arming  themselves. 
Another  security  company  executive  said 
that  'very  few  of  our  clients  carry  guns.  We 
advise  at^ainst  It.'  He  also  offered  the  opin- 
ion that  the  'Grace  thing  is  an  Isolated  In- 
stance.' "... 

For  the  most  Intriguing  story  of  the  week, 
we  hereby  nominate  the  paragraphs,  taken 
word  for  word  from  last  Thursday's  New 
York  Dally  News,  quoted  above.  Unlike 
most  publicly  owned  companies,  to  be  sure. 
W.  R.  Grace  &,  Co.  In  the  first  quarter  of 
197B  failed  to  report  gains  in  sales  and  earn- 
ings, both  of  which  (like  the  common 
stock)  were  down.  Citing  a  SO*;;,  fall -off  In 
the  fertilizer  business,  the  chairman  of  the 
board  declined  to  estimate  profits  for  the 
full  year:  "Whether  they'll  make  up  tho 
decline  Is  the  crucial  question."  Sharehold- 
ers might  or  might  not  have  been  disap- 
pointed and  aggrieved;  even  given  the  tem- 
per of  the  times,  however,  they  would  be 
unlikely  to  attack  top  management  with 
anything  more  lethal  than  a  traveling  mike. 
The  world  of  finance,  as  we  all  know,  la 
rough-and-tumble.  If  not  dog-eat-dog.  but 
Its  movers  and  shakers  rarely  feel  the  need 
to  go  about  armed. 

In  response  to  queries.  Mr  Grace  at  first 
was  barely  forthcoming.  "With  all  the  things 
that  are  going  on  today  .  .  .  we've  got  to  be 
prudent,"  he  offered  one  reporter.  "I  wear 
It  all  the  time."  Further  questioning  evoked 
a  bit  more.  W.  R.  Grace  &  Co..  after  all.  does 
business  In  40  foreign  countries,  where  In 
some  ca.',es  security  arrangements  are  less 
than  perfect  and  kidnapping  and  ransom 
have  become  a  way  of  life.  What's  more,  a 
sp>okesman  added  almost  casually,  "like  so 
many  other  corporate  executives,  Mr.  Grace 
has  been  a  target  for  various  radical  groups. 
In  fact,  he  ha.s  ttirned  up  on  an  assassina- 
tion list."  On  this  score,  apparently,  "the 
Grace  thing"  Is  by  no  means  Isolated  or 
unique.  To  the  contrary,  so  Barron's  has 
learned,  the  authorities  have  warned  hun- 
dreds of  the  country's  chief  executives  that 
their  names  have  been  found  on  similar  lists. 

F^I  propaganda?  Perhaps  Hard  to  believe? 
Sure.  Yet  It  squares  uncomfortably  with  a 
pattern  of  antl-capltallst  violence  that  has 
been  erupting  both  at  home  and  abroad. 
As  to  the  latter,  in  some  parts  of  the  world, 
notably  South  America,  the  kidnapping  and 
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murder  of  businessmen  have  grown  common- 
place. To  make  beadUnes  today,  such 
atrocities  need  a  special  twist,  like  the  re- 
cent expropriation  by  the  Venezuelan  gov- 
ernment of  the  local  holdings  of  Owens- 
Illlnola  Glass  Co.  for  seeking  to  ransom  its 
geieral  nxanager. 

In  the  UB.,  the  attack  on  corporate  enter- 
prise— thus  far  at  any  rate — has  taken  other 
forms.  A  so-called  People's  Bicentennial 
(weighted  with  ultra-leftists)  beats  the 
druma  for  a  second  American  Revolunon  and 
noi-so-subtly  seeks  to  harass  executives  a. id 
their  famUles.  ("Dear  Secretary,"  ran  a  re- 
cent appeal.  "The  P3.C.  Is  oHerlng  $25,000 
In  cash  to  you  If  you  can  provide  us  with 
concrete  information  that  leads  directly  to 
the  arrest,  prosecution,  conviction  and  im- 
prisonment of  a  chief  executive  oflBcer  of  one 
of  America's  Fortune  5(X)  corpora- 
tions. .  .  .") 

Escalating  from  words  to  deeds,  radical 
activists  like  the  New  World  Liberation 
Front  and  Weather  Underground  on  a 
mounting  scale  bomb  stores,  office  buildings. 
banks  and  other  symbols  of  the  hated 
Establishment.  Meanwhile,  from  bystanders. 
Innocent  and  otherwise,  comes  a  swelling 
chorus  of  disapproval  and  abuse,  aimed  not 
at  the  perpetrators  of  terrorism  but  at  the 
dwindling  and  disheartened  few  who  would 
protect  the  Republic  and  keep  the  peace. 
Perhaps  war  is  too  Important  to  be  left  to  the 
generals,  but  at  least  they  know  there's  a 
war  on. 

Unlike  the  war  in  Vietnam,  which  Amer- 
icans watched  nightly  in  prime  time  and  liv- 
ing (or  dying)  color,  this  o::e  has  attracted 
scant  notice.  Yet  It  Is  more  than  half-a- 
decade  old.  In  mld-1969  an  e.xplosive-devlce 
with  the  force  of  24  sticks  of  dynamite 
ripped  through  the  Marine  Midland  Build- 
ing In  New  York  City,  devastating  the  eighth 
floor  and  Injuring  19;  "It  was  a  miracle,"  said 
one  victim,  "that  nobody  was  killed."  Others 
were  hurt  a  few  months  later  when  bombs 
went  oil  In  the  Chase  Manhattan.  General 
Motors  and  RCA  Buildings.  Bombs  also 
caused  extensive  damage  In  offices  of  Ge::eral 
Telephone  &  Electronics,  IBM  and  Mobil, 
while  an  accidental  detonation  destroyed  a 
bomb  factory  (and  killed  several  activists) 
It-,  r.  town  house  In  Greenwich  Village.  Re- 
peated bombings  also  occurred  In  San  Fran- 
cisco. Seattle  and  Detroit. 

In  the  pa.st  18  months,  things  have  gone 
from  bad  to  worse.  Throughout  California. 
terrorist  bombings — of  General  Motors  Ac- 
ceptance Corp.  In  San  Jose,  Well':  Fargo 
Bank  In  Piedmont,  Safeway  Stores  and 
Pacific  Gas  fc  EHectrlc,  among  others — last 
spring  exceeded  one  per  week.  Last  summer 
three  Fmall  bomb?  exploded  otitslde  the 
home  of  the  board  chairman  of  the  Bank  of 
California;  on  a  driveway  pUlar.  In  fluores- 
cent red  paint,  appeared  the  letters  "NWTjF" 
(New  World  Liberation  Front) . 

Last  month  an  explosion  rocked  the  Mu- 
tual Benefit  Life  Building  In  San  FVancl.=co; 
according  to  an  AP  dispatch,  "police  said 
ihey  believed  tlie  bomb  was  planted  by  the 
Red  Guerrilla  Family,  the  same  underground 
group  (Involved  In)  an  explosion  three 
months  ago  In  E^rabarcadero  Center."  Last 
week  the  "Fred  Hampton  Unit  of  the  Peo- 
ple's Forces,"  a  terrorist  group  named  after  a 
slain  leader  of  the  Black  Panthers,  set  off  a 
pair  of  bombs  at  the  heaquarters  of  Central 
Maine  Power  Co.  Companies  quietly  have 
been  Insuring  their  executives  against  the 
rl.sk  of  kidnapping,  while  J.  Peter  Grace  and 
others,  forewarned  and  forearmed,  are  pack- 
ing guns. 

Widely  unreported  though  they  are.  the 
casualty  lists  and  body  count  have  grown 
ponderable.  According  to  Clarence  M.  Kelley. 
FBI  Director,  acts  of  terrorism  In  this  coun- 
try over  the  past  five  years  have  included  21 
cases  of  arson.  24  ambushes.  45  Incidents  of 
sniping,  120  shootings,  122  flrebombtngs  and 
256  bombings.  Compared  to  24  in  1973  and  45 
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In  1974,  the  past  12  months  witnessed  "69 
bombings  attributable  to  terrorist  activity 
in  our  nation."  Since  1971.  the  deaths  of 
more  than  40  police  officers  have  been  linked 
to  terrorists.  And,  according  to  the  FBI.  acts 
of  terrorUm  injured  72  and  killed  11  last 
year. 

Once  thought  to  be  the  work  of  mad  bomb- 
ers— a  few  slow  learners,  like  New  York's 
Mayor  Beame.  still  think  so— these  persistent 
outrages  are  something  else.  In  the  alleged 
madness,  events  have  exposed  ugly  method. 
Years  ago.  In  a  communlqvie  to  the  press,  a 
group  calling  Itself  '  Re^  olutlonary  Force  9" 
publicly  claimed  credit  for  several  bombings. 
In  the  following  Inflammatory  terms:  "IBM, 
Mobile  (sic)  and  GTE  are  enemies  of  life  .  .  . 
All  three  profit  not  only  from  death  In  Viet- 
nam, but  alyo  from  Amerlc  .n  Imperialism  In 
the  Third  World.  They  profit  from  racist  op- 
pression, from  the  exploitation  and  degrada- 
tion of  employes  forced  Into  lives  of  ant!h\i- 
man  work,  from  the  pollution  and  destruc- 
tion of  our  environment."  Even  without  ben- 
efit of  such  fiery  rhetoric,  the  very  names  of 
the  organizations  now  ravaping  the  nation — 
Armed  Forces  of  Puerto  Rlcan  Liberation. 
Black  Liberation  Army,  Continental  Revolu- 
tionary Army.  EmlUano  Zapata  Unit.  Sym- 
blonese  Liberation  Army.  Red  Guerrilla  Fam- 
ily—are alarmingly  revealing.  Scarcely  recog- 
nizing the  fact,  and  getting  precious  little 
enlightenment  from  most  communications 
media,  this  country  has  come  under  relent- 
less radical  attack. 

Here  Is  a  clear  and  present  danger  to  which 
the  US.  has  dismally  failed  to  respond.  On 
the  contrary,  under  persistent  leftist  prod- 
ding. It  has  proceeded  to  dismantle  the  few 
bulwarks  against  subversion  It  can  muster. 
Last  year  Congress  scuttled  the  House  In- 
ternal Security  Committee,  while  Its  re- 
spected Senate  counterp<irt  has  been  starved 
for  funds.  Under  assault  for  excessive  zeal 
and  other  misdeeds — actual,  exaggerated  or 
alleged — the  FBI  Is  threatened  with  a  cr.-ick- 
down  on  all  Its  political  Intelligence  opera- 
tions. If  current  trends  continue,  indeed,  the 
U.S.  will  truly  He  naked  to  Its  enemies.  "A 
country  which  treats  Its  police  and  security 
agencies."  so  syndicated  columnist  Patrick  J. 
Buchanan  wrote  the  other  day,  'In  the  un- 
grateful and  shabby  fashion  In  which  we 
have  been  treating  ours,  may  find  that  they 
are  too  defeated  and  demoralized  to  respond 
when  we  need  them — In  the  not  too  distant 
future," 


FUNDING    FOR    THE    U.S.    EMPLOY- 
MENT SERXTCE 


KON.  DONALD  M.  ERASER 

OF   ^•.I^•^■^•S"T.^ 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRFSENTATIVES 
Monday.  May  17.  1976 

Mr.  FRASER.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  are  all 
pleased  that  the  economy  i.s  at  least  com- 
InR  out  of  the  recession.  However,  we  still 
face  the  challenges  of  findnvr  Jobs  for  the 
7   million-plus   jobless   workers. 

Congress  has  made  some  pro^res.s  at 
creating  jobs  in  the  pubUc  sector.  The.se 
programs  have  been  criticized  by  Presi- 
dent Ford  who  pref°rs  that  the  unem- 
ployed find  jobs  in  the  private  sector. 
Yet  the  President  has  proposed  a  cut  in 
the  level  of  services  provided  by  the  U.S. 
Employment  Service,  the  ver>'  aErency 
which  helps  unemployed  meri  and  women 
find  inbs  ui  privrite  industry. 

In  the  la^st  Conere.'vs  the  Labor-HEW 
Appropriations  Subcommittee  wisely  re- 
fused to  approve  President  Ford's  cuts  in 
tho  ES  budget.  I  am  .sure  the  same  wis- 
dom will  prevail  this  year. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

In  Minnesota  the  Department  of  Em- 
ployment Services  has  been  very  success- 
ful in  finding  jobs  for  workers  despite 
the  unemployment  rate.  One  of  its  real 
successes  has  been  tho  increase  in  AFDC 
recipients  placed  in  employment — a  29- 
percent  increase  over  1974  figures. 

I  wou'd  like  to  sham  with  my  col- 
leagues the  letter  I  received  from  Com- 
missioner    Emmet     Cushina     of     the 
Minnesota  Department  of  Employment 
Services.  He  make.?  a  strone  case  for  con- 
tinuing the  current  If^vel  of  staff. 
Minnesota  Department 
OF  Employment  Services, 
St.  Paul.  Minn.,  April  9, 1976. 
Hon.  DONAU3  M.  Fraser 
L'  .S.  RcpTPsrntativc 
Longuorlh  Office  Building 
Washingion.D.C. 

Dear  ^In.  Feaser:  I  want  to  express  my  ap- 
preciation for  y^ur  past  support  of  legislation 
dealing  with  lssue.s  of  Importance  to  the 
State  Emplo.v:;-ient  Service  system.  The  time 
and  effort  yni  have  taken  to  Inform  yourself 
on  these  issues,  and  the  efforts  you  have 
niiide  in  Congress  on  their  behalf  have  been 
of  great  help. 

On  May  19,  I  wrote  you  relative  to  the 
bi-.dget  .■^It-.Kitlon  which  State  Employment 
Service  apencies  throughout  the  nation  faced 
m  fiscal  year  1976  due  to  Administration  cuts. 
My  point  was  that  in  a  time  of  unprece- 
dented vmemployment  the  budget  for  State 
Employment  Service  agencies  wris  belr.g  dra.^^- 
tlcally  reduced.  Mlniiesota  was  given  an  88 
position  reduction — to  serve  increased  num- 
bers of  citizens  .'^eeklng  work. 

Yoiu-  concern  was  evident  and  I  was 
pleased  Congress  took  action  to  increase  the 
appropriation  by  some  $68  mi'.lion.  Froni  the 
best  estimates  I  can  ge:.  It  appears  only  $25 
to  $26  million  (e.xclusive  of  the  amount  set 
aside  for  computerized  Job  match)  hii.s  been 
released  by  the  Office  of  Management  and 
Budget,  u-ith  $4.2  million  only  within  the  last 
2  weeks.  This  w;is  particularly  welcome  at 
this  time,  as  we  had  begun  Jaylnp  off  sta'  to 
stay  within  a  reduced  budget. 

Now  that  Congress  has  begun  hearlnp=:  on 
the  fiscal  year  1977  budget,  I  felt  it  appro- 
priate to  again  call  your  attention  to  the 
continued  budget  reeds  of  the  State  Employ- 
ment Service  at  the  same  statT  level.  Con- 
trary to  Congressional  action  during  fiscal 
year  1976,  the  Administration  has  requested 
$499  million  for  Employment  Service  activi- 
ties for  fi;cal  year  1977.  Compared  with  the 
amount  appropriated  by  Congress  for  fiscal 
year  1976.  this  request  represent?  a  reduction 
of  851  million  for  Employment  Service  per- 
sonnel and  $1.'^  million  for  computerized  Job 
matching,  a  total  reduction  of  $66  million. 
In  terms  of  Employment  Serv.ce  positions, 
this  Is  2.700  fewer  positions  than  that  ap- 
proved by  Congress  In  its  tot.al  action  for  fis- 
cal 1976.  The  Administration  contends  the 
Impact  of  this  cut  can  be  overcome  by  in- 
creased productivity.  This  is  unrealistic;  and 
represent.s  an  arbitrary  and  devastating  cut 
in  both  staff  and  resulting  services.  The  ex- 
tent to  which  productivity  of  the  Employ- 
ment Service  can  be  Increased  should  be  used 
to  expand  a  much  needed  service  to  the  un- 
employed. It  is  essential  that  the  Employ- 
ment Service  continue  to  be  financed  at  a 
minimum  staff  level  of  30.000  positions.  If  It 
is  to  adequatelv  serve  the  public.  It  may  be 
of  interest  to  you  to  know  that  Employment 
Service  personnel  resources  have  not  kept 
pace  with  growth  in  the  labor  furce.  In  1967. 
the  Service  hrid  4.8  employees  per  10.000  in 
the  labor  force.  In  1975.  the  ratio  had  dropped 
to  3.04. 

To  place  this  in  its  proper  perspective  from 
a  Mlnne.sota  point  of  view  a  reduction  of 
2  700  positions  would  result  in  about  55  fewer 
staff  allotted  to  us.  At  the  productivity  level 
currently  being  experienced  m  our  State  this 
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means  10.000  fewer  persons  will  be  placed  in 

employment  by  our  agency  m  f.scal  year  1977. 
I  know  you  a^ree  with  me  that  with  unem- 
ployment at  7Tr  In  Minnesota  we  can  ill  af- 
ford to  find  Jobs  lor  fewer  people.  We  should 
expand  rather  than  reduce  the  opportunities 
at  times  such  as  the.'^e. 

The  Administration  estimates  employment 
will  Increase  in  fiscal  year  IP7T.  but  at  the 
same  time  predicts  continued  high  unera- 
plovment.  This  is  net  a  time  to  diminish  the 
resources  of  the  Employment  Service:  rather, 
it  is  a  critical  time  to  strengthen  St.  WTille 
thousands  of  workers  wUl  return  to  their 
previous  employers  under  recall  provisions 
of  their  union  contracts:  thousands  of  others 
wUl  not.  due  to  lack  of  strength  in  certain 
Industries,  production  method  change*,  and 
worker  mobility.  Many  others  are  young  peo- 
ple and  Vletnt.m  veterans  who.  essentially, 
have  no  former  employer  to  recall  them. 

The  ability  of  the  Employment  Service  to 
effectively  serve  job  seekers  must  not  be 
eroded  at  this  critical  time  Rather  it  Ls  a 
time  to  move  rapidly  to  assist  the  economy 
to  recover.  Tliere  are  more  Job  applicants 
In  need  of  a-ssistance  and  more  employers 
considering  adding  workers  to  meet  new  pro- 
duction goals.  It  is  essential  that  the  Em- 
plovment  Service  be  staffed  to  serve  these 
applicants  and  to  call  on  employers  to  en- 
courage them  to  turn  thoughts  of  employ- 
ment eicpanslon  Into  specific  job  orders.  At 
the  same  time,  the  Employment  Service 
must  have  placement  Interviewers  ready  to 
move  rapidlv  to  fill  these  Job  openings  The 
more  r&p.dly  this  trar^sltion  can  be  accom- 
plished, the'  greater  the  reward  wiU  be  In 
terms  of  rene-.ved  emplo\-ment.  This  renewed 
employment  Is  tran.-;lated  Into  purchasing 
power."  additional  Jobs,  and  ultimately  Into 
tax  re-,  enue.  Tho  computerized  yb  match  is 
another  tool  which  the  Employment  Service 
is  developinf  to  speed  the  match  of  job 
seeker  and  Job. 

Stm  another  area  of  budget  concern  Is  the 
Administration's  1977  budget  reqiiest  for  the 
Work  Incentive  Program  iWINV  As  you 
know,  WIN  Is  Jointly  administered  by  the 
State  Employment  Service  system  and  State 
welfare  acencies.  In  Minnesota  and  In  the 
na'ion,  WIN  has  been  effectively  meeting  the 
needs  of  persor..^  on  Aid  to  Families  with  De- 
pendent Children  (.^FDC) 

In  spite  of  an  adver.se  economy,  170.000 
\FDC  recipients  entered  employment  with 
the  rv5,"ilsta.nce  of  the  WIN  proeram  during 
1975  onlv  sllph-.lv  less  than  the  1974  na- 
tional total  of  1'77.000,  In  Minnesota,  the 
total  number  of  WIN  assisted  applicants  en- 
tering full  time  employment  artuallv  in- 
creased in  1975,  In  1975,  3.065  AVDC  recipi- 
ents entered  full  time  employment,  an  in- 
crease of  688  over  the  previous  fiscal  year. 
This  Is  a  continuation  of  the  Mlnnesrta  trend 
of  increa-slng  success  with  thl5  program.  O-or 
goal  for  fiscal  year  1976  Is  3.704. 

A  vcrv  important  part  of  the  WIN  program 
Is  its  short-term  uork  and  tralnine  com- 
ponent. This  includes  on-the-lob  training, 
institutional  training,  work  experience,  and 
public  service  em.plovment  (PSEi  The  Pres- 
ident's budcet  would  reduce  average  enroll- 
ment m  work  experience  bv  40  percent  Ir. 
institutional  training  by  50  percent  and  in 
PSE  by  20  percent.  These  cuts  in  the  'WIN 
program,  which  will  amount  to  $85  million 
during  fi.scal  year  1977.  are  unwise  and  will 
result  In  continuing  people  on  welfare  who 
would  otherwise  enter  productive  employ- 
ment, 

I:  is  essential  that  the  Emp>vment  Serjj- 
Ice  no-,  be  weakened  d'lring  fiscal  year  1977, 
I  urge  your  continued  support  at  the  level 
approved  by  Congress  In  fiscal  year  1976 

Thank    vou    for   your   continuing   consid- 
eration of"  Employment  Service  legislation, 
YcuTs  Sincerely, 

Emmet  J    CrsKiNC. 

Commissioner. 
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CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD  — SENATE 

SEISATE—Jiusclau,  May  IS,  1976 


May  18,  1976 


The  Senate  met  at  10  a.m.  and  was 
called  to  order  by  Hon  Dick  Clark,  a 
Senator  from  the  State  of  Iowa. 


PRATRR 


The  Chaplain,  the  Reverend  Edward 
L.  R.  Elson.  D  D..  offered  the  following 
prayer: 

O  God  our  Father,  help  us  to  obey  Thy 
law,  to  do  to  others  as  we  would  wish 
them  to  do  unto  us.  Grant  us  Thy  grace 
for  our  dally  life  and  work. 

Grant  us  grace  to  possess  respect  and 
tolerance  for  the  views  and  beliefs  of 
others  as  we  would  wl.sh  tliein  to  have  for 
ours.  Grant  us  grace  to  understand 
others  as  we  would  wish  to  be  under- 
stood. Grant  us  grace  to  make  allowances 
in  others  as  we  would  like  them  to  make 
for  us.  Grant  us  grace  to  forRive  others 
as  we  would  wish  to  be  forgiven.  Grant 
us  grace  to  be  kind  to  them  as  we  would 
wish  them  to  be  kind  to  us. 

Grant  us  grace  to  enter  Into  the  feel- 
ings of  otliers,  that  we  may  see  things 
with  their  eyes,  think  things  witli  their 
minds,  feel  things  with  their  hearts. 

What  we  ask  for  ourselves  here  we 
pray  for  all  people. 

In  the  name  of  the  great  Redeemer,  we 
pray.  Amen. 


APPOINTMENT    OF    ACTING   PRESI- 
DENT PRO  TEMPORE 

The  PRESIDING  OPTICER.  Tlie  clerk 
will  please  read  a  communication  to  tlie 
Senate  from  the  President  pro  tempore 
<Mr.  Eastland.*. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  follow- 
ing letter: 

U.S.  StNATK. 

President  pro  tempore. 
Washington,  D.C.,  May  18,  1976. 
To  the  Senate: 

Being  temporarily  absent  from  the  Senate 
on  official  duties.  I  appoint  Hon.  Dick  Clark. 
a  Senator  from  the  State  of  Iowa,  to  perform 
the  duties  of  the  Chair  during  my  absence. 
James  O  Eastland. 
President  pro  tempore. 

Mr.  CLARK  thereupon  took  the  chair 
as  Acting  President  pro  tempore. 


QUORUM  CALL 


Mr  M.ANSPTELD.  Mr  President.  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  .second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 


THE  JOURNAL 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  reading  of 


the  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  Mon- 
day, May  17,  1976.  be  dispensed  with. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 


COMMITTEE     MKITLNOS    DURING 
SENATE  .sf-.s.-^ION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  committees 
be  authorized  to  meet  until  12  noon  to- 
day. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 


APPOINTMENT  OF  COMMITTEE  OF 
SENATORS  TO  JOIN  WITH  COM- 
MITTEE OF  THE  HOUSE  TO 
ESCORT  PRESIDENT  OF  FRANCE 
TO  HOUSE  CHAMBER 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  President  of 
the  Senate  be  authorized  to  appoint  a 
committee  of  Senators  on  the  part  of  the 
Senate  to  join  with  the  committee  on  the 
part  of  tlie  House  of  Representatives  to 
escort  the  President  of  the  Republic  of 
France  into  the  House  Chamber. 

Tlie  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


CONSIDERATION  OF  CERTAIN  MEAS- 
URES ON  THE  CALENDAR 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate  turn 
to  the  consideration  of  Calendars  Nos. 
784.  785,  790.  792.  795.  797,  805.  807.  and 
828. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


LOUISE  G.  WHALEN 

The  bin  iH.R.  2279)  for  the  relief  of 
Mrs.  Louise  G.  WTialen  was  considered, 
ordered  to  a  third  reading,  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed 


ALICE  W.  OLSON.  ET  AL. 

The  biU  (S.  3035)  for  the  relief  of 
Alice  W.  Olson.  Lisa  Olson  Hay  ward.  Eric 
OLson,  and  Nils  Olson  was  aruioiinced  as 
next  in  order. 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President,  as  the 
recent  report  of  the  Senate  Intelligence 
Committee  sets  forth,  during  the  1950's 
and  early  1960's  the  Central  Intelligence 
Agency  engaged  in  a  program  for  the 
testing  of  chemical  and  biological  agents. 
Most  aspects  of  thi.<?  program  were  con- 
sidered .so  secret  that  they  were  unknown 
to  either  the  executive  branch  or  the 
Congress. 

During  the  course  of  this  program.  Dr. 
Frank  Olson,  a  civilian  employee  of  the 
U.S.  Army  at  Fort  Detrlck.  Md..  was  ad- 
ministered 79  micrograms  of  the  hallu- 
cinogenic drug  commonly  known  as  LSD 
without  his  knowledge  or  consent. 
Shortly  thereafter.  Dr.  Olson  fell  to  his 
death  from  a  hotel  window  in  New  York 


City.  Despite  a  determination  b\  tlie 
Federal  Government  that  the  adrnlnLs- 
tratlon  of  the  LSD  was  the  proximate 
cause  of  Dr.  Olson's  deatli,  the  CIA  pur- 
posefully concealed  the  true  facts  from 
his  family.  It  wa.s  not  until  22  years 
later — when  the  Olson  family  reviewed 
the  findings  of  the  Rockpfcller  Coniml.s- 
slon  on  the  CIA — that  tiio  family  learned 
the  true  circumstances  reKarding  Dr  Ol- 
.son's  death.  It  l.s  entirely  conceivable  that 
but  for  the  recent  investigations  of  the 
CIA.  that  the  Olson  family  would  have 
forever  labored  under  the  misconception 
that  Dr.  Olson  had  inexplicably  com- 
mitted suicide. 

Presently  before  the  Senate  is  S.  3035. 
a  bill  which  I  Introduced  with  my  col- 
league from  Marjland,  Mr.  Beai.l.  on 
February  25,  1976.  and  which  attempts 
to  compensate  the  Ol.son  family  for  the 
losses  associated  with  the  tragic  death 
of  Dr,  Olson  and  the  subsequent  coverup 
by  the  CIA.  Thl.s  legislation  is  fully  .nip- 
ported  by  the  President,  the  Department 
of  Justice,  and  the  Central  Intelligence 
Agency  and  wa.s  unanimously  approved 
by  the  Senate  Judiciary  Committee  on 
May  12.  1976.  S.  3035  is  predicated  upon 
the  assumption  of  responsibility  by  the 
United  States  for  the  facts  and  circum- 
stances surrounding  the  death  of  Dr. 
Olson  and  is  a  recognition  of  the  decep- 
tion and  eva.siveness  perpetrated  upon 
the  Olsons  and  of  the  Imiwrt-ance  of  pre- 
venting the  repetition  of  similarly  Inex- 
cusable acts  In  the  future. 

Specifically.  S.  3035  authori;';es  appro- 
priations totalling  $1,250,000  to  the 
Olson  family— Mrs.  Olson  and  iier  three 
children— in  full  satisfaction  for  all 
claims  arising  out  of  the  circum.';tances 
surrounding  the  death  of  Dr  Ol.^on  The 
Olsons,  however,  would  be  able  to  retain 
all  pajTnents  made  to  date  under  the 
Federal  Employees  Compensation  Act— 
FECA— but  the  bill  requires  the  Olsons  to 
forgo  future  FECA  pavments  Moreover. 
the  enactment  of  S  3035  would  not  af- 
fect the  availability  of  the  medical  bene- 
fits—CHAMPUS— which  Mrs  Olson  Ls 
presently  entitled  to  receive.  S.  3035  is 
premLsed  upon  the  novel  circumstances 
surrounding  Dr.  Olson's  death  and  Ls  not 
intended  to  serve  as  a  precedent  for  fu- 
ture private  bills  Involving  FECA  awards 
and  different  factual  patterns. 

In  considering  this  legislation,  two 
points  warrant  special  attention : 

Tlie  amount  contained  In  tlie  bill  Ls  a 
fairly  arrived  at  negotiated  figure  which 
the  Department  of  Justice  Is  satisfied 
represents  fair  compensation  for  the 
damages  suffered:  and 

It  would  be  Inequitable  to  require  the 
Olsons  to  endure  the  emotional  and  fi- 
nancial strains  a.ssociated  with  pro- 
longed litigation. 

There  have  been  three  detailed  investi- 
gations of  the  circumstances  surround- 
ing the  tragic  death  of  Dr.  Olson: 

First  The  Senate  Select  Committee  on 
Intelligence,  of  which  I  am  a  member, 
conducted  an  intensive  15-month  In- 
vestigation of  the  Olson  case  In  Its  cx- 
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amination  of  tlie  testing  and  u.'.e  of 
chemical  and  biological  agents  by  the 
intelligence  community.  Ti\e  final  report 
of  the  select  committee  devotes  a  full 
chapter  to  tlii.'^  ,subject.  with  une  section 
devoted  to  a  detailed  treatment  of  tlie 
Olson  case. 

Second,  The  Senate  Judiciar>-  Com- 
mittee, on  which  I  serve,  conducted 
hearings  in  Its  Administrative  Practice 
and  Procedure  Subcommittee,  chaired 
by  Senator  Edward  M.  Kennedy,  on  drup: 
testing  by  the  CIA.  The.se  hearmu's 
were  held  jointly  with  the  Senate  Healtii 
Subcommittee,  which  Senator  Kennedy 
also  chairs.  At  these  hearings,  detailed 
testimony  was  taken  on  the  circum- 
stances leading  to  Dr  Olson's  death  and 
the  subsequent  coverup.  I  wish  to  thank 
Senator  Kennedy  for  his  fi.ne  work  in 
helping  to  bring  to  light  the  full  dimen- 
sions of  tlii.-^  problem,  and  for  his  sup- 
port of  this  bill. 

Third  The  report  of  the  Rorkefeller 
Commi.'^lon's  inve.stigation  of  CIA  ac- 
tivities also  detailed  the  CIA  druki  test- 
ing program  and  the  Olson  case. 

In  sum,  this  bill  Ls  the  culmination  of 
many  months  of  detailed  study  and  in- 
vestigation. The  facts  are  known.  The 
need  to  act  Ls  clear.  By  passing  this  bill 
today,  we  can  beein  to  redress  the  great 
wrong  that  was  done  to  the  Olson 
family. 

Mr.  President.  I  hope  we  have  learned 
from  recent  events  that  nothing  is 
gained — but  much  is  lost — when  a  gov- 
ernment engages  in  calculated  coverups 
and  acts  of  duplicity.  We  need  only  look 
at  the  tragic  and  inexcusable  death  of 
Dr.  Olson  and  the  .•^ub.sequent  coyerui) — 
with  all  the  terrible  suffering  that  this 
brought  to  the  wife  and  children  of  Dr. 
Olson — to  fully  recognize  the  harm 
which  flows  from  .such  policies  of  decep- 
tion. We  mast  candidly  a.sk  ourselves 
uhat  was  gained  from  the  deliberate  Gov- 
ernment policy  of  keeping  as  much  of  the 
truth  as  possible  regarding  Dr.  Olson's 
death  from  surfacing''  Would  the  na- 
tional security  have  been  prejudiced  by 
the  full  disclosure  of  the  facts?  The 
answer  to  these  questions  is  a  resound- 
ing no. 

Mr.  President.  I  hope  tliat  our  Govern- 
ment has  learned  from  this  tragic  epi- 
sode that  in  a  democratic  society  truthful 
disclosures  are  a  necessity  and  acts  of 
deception  cannot  be  tolerated,  .^bove  all. 
our  Government  must  learn  to  level  with 
Its  citizens  and  tell  them  all  the  facts 
If  our  democratic  principles  are  to  sur- 
vive, we  must  be  honest  with  ourselves 
and  with  the  .'Vmerican  people. 

Mr.  President,  with  respect  to  the  tax 
aspects  of  the  award  under  S.  3035,  I 
have  been  advised  that  since  such  award 
is  not  considered  taxable  income  for  pur- 
poses of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code,  the 
award  Is  tax  free.  In  view  of  this.  I  have 
refrained  from  expressly  providing  for 
tax-free  treatment  in  the  legislation  it- 
self. It  is  the  intent  of  the  bill  to  make 
the  award  tax  free. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  join  me  in 
supporthig  S.  3035. 


I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  fol- 
lo'.Miig  items  be  placed  in  the  Record: 

An  excerpt  from  the  report  of  the 
Judiciary  Committee  on  S  3035.  to  which 
is  appended  the  letter  from  CIA  Direc- 
tor Bush  urging  favorable  consideration 
of  S.  3035; 

The  Department  of  Justice  letter  to 
the  Judiciary  Committee  recommending 
enactment  of  S.  3035;  and 

The  section  of  the  final  report  of  the 
Select  Committee  on  Intelligence  deal- 
ing with  the  Olson  case. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

PURPOSE 

The  purpose  of  this  legislation  is  to  pro- 
vide compensation  to  the  widow  and  chil- 
dren of  Dr.  Frank  R.  Olson. 

ST.\TEMENT 

Senator  Charles  McC.  Mathlas,  In  Intro- 
ducing this  bill  on  February  26,  1976,  made 
the  following  statement: 

"•  •  •  Dr.  Olson  died  as  the  result  of  tn- 
Jurles  sustained  after  he  had  jumped  from 
a  hotel  room  In  New  York  City  on  Novem- 
ber 28.  1953.  At  the  time  of  hla  death,  he 
vi,a.<:  a  civilian  biochemist  with  supervisory 
responsibilities  and  employed  by  a  special 
unit  of  the  Army  Chemical  Corps  at  Fort 
Detrlck,  Md.  This  unit  maintained  liaison 
with  the  Central  Intelligence  Agency,  CIA. 
and  participated  In  meetings  with  CIA  per- 
sonnel regarding  Its  work 

"At  one  such  meetnig  on  November  1&- 
19,  195.3,  which  was  attended  by  seven  rep- 
resentatives from  Fort  Detrlck  and  three 
from  the  CIA.  a  nvimber  of  those  present.  In- 
cluding Dr  Olson  were  Eidmlnistered  lysergic 
acid  dlpthylamlde — LSD — which  had  been 
Introduced  Into  a  bottle  of  Cointreau 
liqueur  without  their  knowledge  by  the  CIA 
participants  at  the  meeting.  Dr.  Olson  and 
the  others  were  told  of  the  •experiment"  20 
minutes  later.  Immediately  after  the  experi- 
ment, Dr  Olson  exhibited  unusual  sleep- 
le.ssncss.  restiveness.  and  feelint:.^  of  de- 
pression Pursuant  to  arrangements  made  by 
the  CIA.  Dr.  Olson,  accompanied  by  a  CIA 
cmplo\ee.  went  to  New  York  City,  where  he 
received  psychiatric  treatment  from  some- 
one contacted  by  the  CIA.  During  the  period 
of  treatment,  Dr  Olson  apparently  threw 
himself  from  hLs  lOth  floor  hotel  room  win- 
dow and  plunged  to  his  death. 

■'Not  av.are  of  the  true  facts  an.d  having 
been  led  to  believe  that  her  hu.sband's  death 
was  an  unexplained  suicide,  Mrs.  Olson,  at 
the  i:rging  of  certain  Army  personnel,  ap- 
plied to  the  Bureau  of  Employee's  Compen- 
sation. BEC,  of  the  Department  of  Labor  for 
benpfit.s  due  her  and  her  children  under 
chapter  81 — compensation  for  work  injuries 
i.f  title  5,  United  States  Code — the  Federal 
Eniployees  Compensation  Act.  FECA — in  lieu 
of  civil  service  retirement  benefits.  BEC  of- 
tlcia:s  per.'^nally  reviewed  the  records  sup- 
plied by  the  CIA  which  described  the  cir- 
cumstances leading  up  to  and  attendant  up- 
on the  de.ath  of  Dr.  Olson.  The  BEC  oflicials 
determined  that  the  material  furnished  by 
the  CIA  was  "sufflcient  to  show  that  the 
condition  responsible  for  self-destruction 
was  proximately  due  to  the  conditions  of 
his  employment."  and  "from  a  medical 
^>tandard  there  was  a  very  definite  connec- 
tion between  the  illness  and  the  act  of  self- 
destruction." 

"In  part,  BEC's  determination  was  based 
on  a  statement  by  the  Genera!  Counsel  of 
the  CIA  that  the  death   had  resulted   from 


"circumstances  arising  out  c'  ar.  experiment 
undertaken  in  the  course  of  his  official  duties 
for  the  US.  Government."  A  review  of  rele- 
vant CIA  documents  reveals  that  the  CIA 
was  eager  to  arrange  payments  to  the  Olson 
family  under  chapter  81  and  thus  end  all 
questions  relating  to  the  death  of  Dr  Olson. 
"Between  that  time  and  November  30. 
1975,  the  famUy  has  received  $147,573.22  In 
benefits  under  chapter  81 — compensation  for 
work  injuries.  5  T  S  C.  8101  et  seq„  the  Fed- 
era!  Employees'  Compensation  Act,  herein- 
after cited  as  the  FECA.  The  Olson  family  Is 
currently  receiving  monthly  benefits  of 
nearly  $800.  Under  the  FECA.  a  widow  Is  en- 
titled to  compensation  until  she  dies  or 
remarries  before  reaching  age  60:  and 
children  are  paid  until  each  becomes  18  or 
If  over  18  and  Incapable  of  self-support  when 
each  becomes  capable  of  self-support,  6 
use     8133(b). 

"Neither  Mr?  Olson  nor  her  chlldrer.  were 
told  or  knew  of  the  Involvement  of  the  CIA 
or  of  all  of  the  circumstances  surrounding 
the  death  of  Dr  01.":cn  until  the  Rockefeller 
Commission  Report  on  the  CIA  was  pub- 
lished In  June  1975.  Although  the  report  did 
not  specifically  identify  Dr.  Olson,  it  de- 
scribed the  events  leading  up  to  his  death 
"On  July  17.  1975.  the  surviving  members 
of  the  Olson  family,  with  the  a'd  of  their  at- 
torneys. David  Kalrys  and  Dav;d  Rudovskv. 
of  Phllade^rhla,  filed  a  wrongful  death  claim 
with  the  riA  ptirsuant  to  the  Federal  Tort 
Claims  Act  28  USC  2671  et  see  In  their 
letter  the  family  requested,  first,  full  dis- 
closure to  the  family  of  the  facts  surround- 
ing the  death  of  Dr  Olson,  second,  an  assur- 
ance that  appropriate  steps  would  be  taken 
to  forbid  the  kind  of  activities  Involved  In 
the  death  of  Dr  Olson:  and  third,  monetary 
damages 

"On  July  21.  1975,  the  President  met  with 
the  familly  of  Dr,  Olson  He  expressed  the 
sympathy  of  the  American  people  and 
apologized  on  behalf  of  the  U  S  Government 
for  the  circumstances  of  his  death  The  Pres- 
ident also  Informed  the  Olso-i':  that  the  At- 
torney General  had  been  asked  to  meet  with 
the  Olsons'  legal  representatives  to  discuss 
any  claims  they  wished  to  assert  against  the 
Governm.ent  by  reason  of  Dr  01sc;.'s  death. 
Subsequent  to  the  President's  m.eetlng  with 
the  Olson  family,  negotiations  began  be- 
tween tlie  Department  of  Justice  and  the 
Olsons'  attorneys 

"In  a  July  24  1975  letter  W'.riiam  Colby. 
Director  of  Central  Intell!gp:-ce  expressed 
his  deepest  personal  svmpathv  to  the  fan^lly 
and  apologized  for  thetr  suffering  and  for  the 
failure  to  Inform,  them  of  the  circumstances 
surrounding  Dr  Olson's  death  He  further 
advised  them  that  he  was  making  available 
to  their  attorneys  the  information  concern- 
lug  the  death  which  was  available  to  the 
CI.^.  Since  thp*  time  all  of  "he  documents 
whKh  the  CIA  were  able  to  find  concerning 
Dr.  OKson's  death  have  been  delivered  to  the 
Olsons  along  with  a  signed  affidavit  testify- 
ing as  to  their  completeness 

"As  a  result  of  the  negotlalions  between 
the  Department  of  Justice  and  the  Olson 
famllv  attorneys  regarding  the  Federal  Tort 
Claims  Act  suit  instituted  by  the  Olsons  It 
became  clear  that  there  existed  certain  po- 
tential techr.lca!  obstacles,  which  might  pre- 
clude recovery  under  the  act  Accordlnglv. 
everyone  concerned,  including  the  President 
the  Attorney  Genera!  and  the  Director  of  the 
CI.'V.  agreed  that  it  would  be  appropriate  to 
proceed  by  way  of  s  private  bill  for  an 
amount  which  would  adequately  compensate 
tl-.e  Olson  family  for  damages  suffered. 

"The  private  legislation  now  before  us  Is 
premised  on  the  assumption  of  responsibility 
bv  the  United  States  with  respect  to  the  clr- 
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cumstances  curroundlng  the  deatb  of  Dr. 
Olson,  and  moat  significantly  for  the  fact 
that  the  Olson  family  waa  deliberately  not 
Informed  of  these  circumstances.  I  have  been 
assured  that  the  President,  the  CIA.  and  the 
Department  of  Justice  all  totally  support  the 
amount  stated  !n  the  bill.  Indeed,  It  must  be 
stressed  that  this  amount  Ik  a  fairly  arrived 
at  negotiated  figure,  which  the  Department 
of  Justice  Is  satisfied  represents  fair  compen- 
sation for  the  damages  suffered. 

This  bill  recognizes  that.  In  view  of  the 
responsibility  assumed  by  the  Government. 
It  would  be  Inequitable  to  subject  the  Olson 
family,  which  has  already  been  forced  to  live 
for  over  20  years  under  the  Inexplicable 
shadow  of  Frank  Olson's  death,  to  the  finan- 
cial and  emotional  strains  associated  with 
long  and  protracted  legal  proceedings. 

"It  should  be  noted  that  this  bill  does  not 
Inrrewe  compensation  to  the  dependents  of 
an  employee  under  the  FECA;  rather  It 
would  authorize  compensation  tor  Injuries 
which  are  unrelated  to  the  benefits  available 
under  that  a<::t. 

•'Furthermore,  the  payment  to  the  Olsons 
under  this  bill  shall  be  In  full  satisfaction 
of  any  claims  of  the  entire  famUy  against 
the  United  States  relating  to  the  untc|ue  cir- 
cumstances surrounding  Dr.  Olson's  death 
and  shall  also  be  In  lieu  of  fvirther  compen- 
sation otherwise  due  under  FECA.  It  Is  to  be 
additionally  noted  that  this  bill  Is  predicated 
on  the  novel  circumstances  which  led  to  Dr. 
Olson's  untimely  death  and  thtis  this  legis- 
lation Is  by  no  means  Intended  to  establish 
a  precedent  for  future  private  bills  Involving 
different  factual  patterns  and  FECA  awards. 

"As  I  previously  stated.  I  have  been  as- 
sured that  the  President,  the  Justice  Depart- 
ment, and  the  CIA  fully  support  this  legis- 
lation and  I  trust  that  my  colleagues  will 
s\*  Iftly  enact  this  bill." 

The  Central  Intelligence  Agency  has  urged 
that  the  bill  be  given  favorable  consider- 
ation. 

T)ie  Committee  on  the  Judiciary  believes 
that  this  bill  Is  meritorious  and  recommends 
Its  favorable  consideration. 

.^ttached  and  made  a  part  of  this  report 
Is  the  report  of  the  Central  Intelligence 
Agency  on  this  bill. 

Central  IfrrtLLicEKCK   Acenct, 
Washington,  DC,  April  5.   1976. 
Hon,  James  O.   Eastland, 
Chairman.  Committee  on  the  Judiciary, 
US.  Senate,  Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Mr.  Chahiman:  This  Is  In  response 
to  your  request  for  our  views  on  S.  3035,  a 
private  bill  to  authorize  compensation  to  the 
surviving  members  of  the  Immediate  family 
of  Dr.  Frank  R,  Olson  We  strongly  urge  that 
the  Committee  give  favorable  consideration 
to  the  bill. 

Dr.  Olson  died  In  November  1953.  a  frw 
days  after  he  had  participated  with  repro- 
sentatlves  of  the  Central  Intelllcence  Agency 
and  U  S.  Army  personnel  In  an  experiment 
Involving  the  use  of  an  hallucinogenic  drug. 
At  the  time  of  his  death.  Dr.  Olson  was  a 
civilian  biochemist  with  a  special  tinlt  of 
the  Army  Chemical  Corps  nt  Fort  Detrlck, 
Md  His  unit  was  In  periodic  contact  with 
representatives  of  the  Central  IntelUpence 
Agency  and  once  or  twice  a  year  they  held 
Joint  meetings  At  one  such  meeting  held 
on  November  18-13.  195,?.  Dr  Olson  and  .sev- 
eral others  wore  administered  lysergic  acid 
dlpthylamlde  (LSD)  which  had  been  Intro- 
duced Into  a  bottle  of  liquor  without  their 
knowledge.  About  20  minutes  later,  they  were 
told  what  had  been  done.  The  test  was  done 
to  study  reactions  since  little  was  then 
known  about  the  effects  of  the  drug. 


Shortly  thereafter.  Dr.  Olson  exhibited  un- 
ustial  sleeplessness  and  depression.  A  CIA 
employee  accompanied  him  to  New  York 
where  he  received  psychiatric  treatment. 
While  still  under  treatment  and  shortly  be- 
fore he  was  to  return  to  the  Washington. 
DC  area  to  enter  a  sanitarium,  Dr  Olson 
apparently  threw  himself  from  his  hotel 
window  and  fell  to  his  death. 

Mrs.  Olson  was  not  told  of  the  adminis- 
tered LSD  and  believed  her  husband's  death 
to  be  an  unexplained  suicide.  In  December 
1963.  Mrs.  Olson  applied  for  and  was  awarded 
compensation  benefits  under  the  Federal 
Employees  Compensation  Act  (FECA).  title 
5.  United  States  Code,  chapter  81.  Officials 
of  the  Office  of  Workers  Compensation  Pro- 
grams (OWCP).  Department  of  Labor,  re- 
viewed all  of  the  records  relating  to  Dr. 
Olson's  death.  The  OWCP  found  that  the 
evidence  supported  a  finding  that  the  con- 
ditions of  Dr  Olson's  emplo>-ment  broueht 
sbont  his  Illness  and  his  death  The  claim, 
figured  on  the  basis  of  two-thirds  of  Dr. 
Olson's  salary,  was  approved  December  ?.\ . 
19.53.  Mrs.  Olson  Is  currently  receiving  about 
8800  per  month  and  up  to  November  30,  1976 
has  received   $147,573  22  under  the  FECA. 

Mrs  Olson  and  her  children  did  not  be- 
come aware  of  the  circumstances  surround- 
ing the  death  of  Dr  Olson  and  of  the  CIA  In- 
volvement until  June  1075.  when  some  of  the 
facts  were  relited  In  the  report  by  the  Com- 
mission on  CTA  Activities  within  the  United 
States.  The  Prr"=ldent  personallv  apolopli'ed 
to  the  Ol.son  family  on  behalf  of  the  US. 
Oovernment  for  the  anguish  and  suffering 
for  more  than  20  years  of  not  knowln<?  the 
fviU  and  complete  circumstances  surrounding 
Dr.  Olson's  death  Mr.  William  Colby,  f-'mer 
Director,  extended  personal  apologies  on  be- 
half of  the  Central  Intelllftence  Agency,  and 
existing  Agen^v  documents  concerning  the 
death  of  Dr.  Olson  have  been  declassified 
and  given  to  the  Olson  families  and  their 
attorneys. 

On  July  17.  1975,  the  Olson  family,  through 
their  attorneys,  filed  a  wrongful  death  claim 
with  CTA  under  the  Federal  Tort  Claims  Act 
for  money  damages.  However,  a  suit  by  the 
Olson  famllr  under  the  act  would  undoubt- 
edly fall  as  the  courts  have  consistently  held 
that  the  F1EC.\  provides  the  exclusive  remedy 
for  death  resulting  from  work-related  Injury. 
The  authorization  of  $1  25  million  under  the 
private  bill,  however.  1«  not  necessarily  de- 
pendent upon  the  compensation  to  which  the 
surviving  Olson  family  might  otherwise  be 
entitled  absent  legal  defenses.  It  represents 
the  sum  which  this  Agency  and  the  Olson 
family  consider  to  be  appropriate  for  the 
suffering  which  the  family  has  endured  over 
the  years  as  the  result  of  what  was,  in  the 
family's  view.  Dr.  Olson's  Inexplicable  sui- 
cide. As  such,  the  amount  of  compensation 
sought  Implicitly  resognlzes  the  authority  of 
Co-igress  to  pay.  by  private  bill,  a  debt  found- 
ed in  equity  In  Its  ethical  as  well  as  legal 
senses. 

Rather  than  require  the  OLson  family  to 
resort  to  the  courts  which  moot  probably  will 
fall,  we  urge  that  the  committee  give  early 
and  favorable  consideration  to  the  private  bill 
to  compensate  members  of  the  family  for  the 
wTong  they  have  suffered.  For  20  years,  the 
Olson  family  was  unaware  of  the  true  cir- 
cumstances and  extended  litigation  would 
further  aggravate  the  prolonged  anxiety  that 
they  have  already  .suffered 

The  Office  of  Management  and  Budget  ha.s 
advised    that   there   Is   no   objection    to   the 
submission  of  this  report  from  the  standpoint 
of  the  administration's  program. 
Sincerely, 

OeoRCE  BxTSH,  Director. 


Department  or  Justice. 
Waahlngton,  D.C.  April  21,  1976. 
Hon.  James  O.  Eastland, 

Chairman,  Committee  on  the  Judiciary.  U.S. 
Senate,  Woihlngton.  DC 
Dear  Mr.  Chairman:  This  Is  In  response  to 
your  request  for  the  views  of  the  Department 
of  Justice  concerning  S.  3035.  a  bill,  "For 
the  relief  of  Alice  W.  Olson.  Lisa  Olson  Hay- 
v.-ard.  Eric  Olson,  and  Nils  Olson. 

8.  3035  would  authorize  appropriations  In 
the  sum  of  $1,250,000  to  the  Olson  family 
according  to  a  prescribed  schedule  In  satis- 
faction of  all  claims  arising  out  of  the  death 
of  Frank  Olson.  The  bill  permits  the  family 
to  retain  benefits  received  to  date  under  the 
Federal  Employee  Compensation  Act,  as 
amended  (5  U.S.C.  1801.  et  seq.).  but  re- 
quires the  family  to  forego  any  future  FECK 
payments. 

The  Justice  Department  favors  the  prompt 
and  fair  resolution  of  the  Olson  family  claims 
now  barred  by  the  exclusivity  provisions  of 
the  Federal  Employees  Comperxsatlon  Act. 
Absent  legislative  action  such  as  S.  3035.  a 
resolution  of  these  liability  and  damage 
claims  could  only  occur  after  prolonged-^dl- 
clal  and  administrative  proceedings  with  stib- 
stantlal  costs  to  all  parties  concerned -.^'' 

The  proposed  authorization  woulfl-^om- 
pensate  the  Olson  family  for  the  full  range  of 
damages  that  arose  from  the  death  of  Prank 
Olson  and  the  22  years  of  mlKrepreRentsftr.n 
that  followed  Many  elements  of  these  dam- 
ages may  not  be  compensable  under  applica- 
ble law.  For  example,  under  the  Federal  Tort 
Claims  Act  (28  U.S.C.  t2680).  no  action  is 
available  for  any  misrepresentation  or  deceit 
concerning  the  circumstances  of  FVank  Ol- 
son's death,  nor  are  punitive  damages  p>er- 
mltted.  (28  use.  ?2674i.  However.  In  the 
unique  and  tragic  c'ffcumstancefl  of  this  case 
the  Department  of  Justice  supports  this  leg- 
islation. Should  Congress  decide  to  com- 
pensate the  family  for  the  full  range  of  their 
claimed  damages,  the  figure  of  $1,250,000 
would  appear  to  be  reaiv/nable. 

Therefore,  the  Department  of  Justice  rec- 
ommends enactment  of  this  legislation 

The  Office  of  Management  and  Budget  has 
advised  that  there  Is  no  objection  to  the  sub- 
stance of  this  report  from  the  standpoint  of 
the  administration's  program. 
Sincerely, 

Michael  M  Uhlmann 
Assistant  Attorney  General. 


May  18,  1976 
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B.  CIA  Drhg  Testing  Programs 
1.  THir  rationale  for  the  tfsttnc  programs 

The  late  1940s  antj  early  1950s  were  marked 
by  concern  over  the  threat  posed  bv  the 
activities  of  the  Soviet  Union  the  People's 
Republic  of  China,  and  other  Commtinlst  bloc 
countries.  United  States  concern  over  the 
use  of  chemical  and  biological  agents  bv  these 
powers  was  acute  The  belief  that  hostile 
powers  had  used  chemical  and  biological 
agents  in  Interrogations,  bralnwa.shlng.  and 
In  attacks  designed  to  hara,ss.  disable  or  kill 
Allied  personnel  created  considerable  pres- 
sure for  a  "defensive"  program  to  Investi- 
gate chemical  and  biological  agents  so  that 
the  Intelligence  communltv  could  understand 
the  mechanisms  bv  which  these  substancee 
worked  and  how  their  effects  could  be  de- 
feated." 

Of  particular  fnncern  was  the  drug  LSD. 
The  CI.\  had  received  reppr.t«  that  the  Soviet 
Union  was  engaged  In  iWtenslve  efforts  to 
produce  LSD.  and  that  the  Soviet  Union  had 
attempted  to  purcha.se  the  world's  supply  of 
the   chemical.    As   one   CIA   officer   who   was 
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deeply  involved  In  work  with  this  drug  de- 
scribed the  climate  of  the  times:  "[It)  Is  aw- 
fully hard  In  this  day  and  age  to  reproduce 
how  frightening  all  of  this  was  t-o  us  at  the 
time,  particularly  after  the  drug  scene  has 
become  as  widespread  and  as  knowledgeable 
In  this  country  as  It  did.  But  we  were  Uterallv 
terrUled,  because  this  was  the  one  material 
that  we  had  ever  been  able  to  locate  that 
resJly  had  potential  fantastic  possibilities  If 
used  wrongly."  ■'' 

But  the  defensive  orientation  soon  became 
secondary.  Chemical  and  biological  agents 
were  to  be  studied  In  order  "to  perfect  tech- 
niques ...  for  the  abstraction  of  Information 
from  Individuals  whether  willing  or  not"  and 
In  order  to  "develop  means  for  the  control 
of  the  activities  and  mental  capacities  of  in- 
dividuals whether  willing  or  not.'  •-  One 
Agency  official  noted  that  drugs  would  be  use- 
ful In  order  to  "gain  control  of  bodies 
whether  they  were  willing  or  not"  in  the 
process  of  removing  personnel  from  Europe 
in  the  event  of  a  Soviet  attack.*'  In  other 
programs,  the  CIA  began  t-o  develop,  produce, 
stockpile  and  maintain  in  operational  readi- 
ness materials  which  could  be  used  to  harass, 
disable,  or  kill   specific   targets  - 

Reports  of  research  and  development  In 
the  Soviet  Union,  the  People's  Republic  of 
China,  and  the  Communist  Bloc  countries 
provided  the  basis  for  the  transmutation  of 
American  programs  from  a  defensive  to  an 
offensive  orientation.  As  the  Chief  of  the 
Medic.  1  Staff  of  the  Central  Intelligence 
Agency  wrote  in  1952: 

"There  is  ample  evidence  In  the  reports  of 
Innumerable  Interrogations  that  the  Com- 
munists were  utilizing  drugs,  physical  duress, 
electric  shock,  and  possibly  hypnosis  against 
their  enemies.  With  such  evidence  It  Is  dUH- 
cult  not  to  keep  from  becomlr.g  rabid  about 
our  apparent  laxity.  We  are  forced  by  this 
mounting  evidence  to  assume  a  more  aggres- 
sive role  In  the  development  of  these  tech- 
niques, but  must  be  cautious  to  maintain 
strict  inviolable  control  because  of  the  havoc 
that  could  be  brought  bv  such  techniques 
In  unscrupulous  ha:ids."  " 

In  order  to  meet  the  perceived  threat  to 
the  national  security,  substantial  programs 
for  the  testing  and  use  of  chemical  and  bio- 
logical agents — Including  projects  Involving 
the  surreptitious  administration  of  LSD  to 
unwitting  nonvolunteer  subjects  "at  all 
social  levels,  high  and  low,  native  American 
and  foreign" — were  conceived,  and  imple- 
mented. These  programs  resulted  in  substan- 
tial violations  of  rights  of  Individuals  within 
the  United  States. 

Although  the  CIA  recognized  these  effects 
of  LSD  to  unwitting  individuals  within  the 
United  States,  the  project  continued. -"*  As  the 
Deputy  Director  for  Plans.  Richard  Helms. 
wrote  the  Deputy  Director  of  Central  Intelli- 
gence during  discussions  which  led  to  the 
cessation  of  unwitting  testing: 

"While  I  share  your  uneasiness  and  dis- 
taste for  any  program  which  tends  to  Intrude 
upon  an  Individuals  private  and  legal  pre- 
rogatives. I  believe  It  Is  necessary  that  the 
Agency  maintain  a  central  role  In  this  activ- 
ity, keep  current  on  enemy  capabilities  the 
manipulation  of  human  behavior,  and  main- 
tain an  offensive  capability."  ^ 

There  were  no  attempts  to  secure  approval 
for  the  most  controversial  aspects  of  these 
programs  from  the  executive  branch  or  Con- 
gress. The  nature  and  extent  of  the  programs 
were  closely  held  secrets:  even  DCI  McCone 
was  not  briefed  on  all  the  details  of  the  pro- 
gram Involving  the  surreptitious  administra- 
tion of  LSD  until  1963.  It  was  deemed  im- 
perative that  these  programs   be  concealed 
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from  the  American  people    As  the  CIAs  In- 
pector  General  v.Tote  in  1957: 

"Precaution.s  must  be  taken  not  only  to 
protect  operations  from  exposure  t.^  enemy 
forces  but  ai.'io  to  conceal  these  activities 
from  the  American  public  m  general.  The 
knowledge  that  the  Agency  is  engaging  in 
unethical  and  Illicit  activities  would  have 
serious  repercu.ssions  In  political  and  diplo- 
matic circles  and  would  be  detrimental  to 
the  accomplLshment  of  Its  ml.^^sion."  ^ 

2.    THE    DEATH    OF    DB.    FRANK    OLSON 

The  most  tragic  result  of  the  testing  of 
LSD  by  the  CI.'^  was  the  death  of  Dr.  Frank 
Olson,  a  clvilla;i  employee  of  the  Army,  who 
died  on  November  27.  1953.  His  death  fol- 
lowed h\r,  participation  In  a  CIA  experiment 
with  LSD.  As  part  of  this  experiment,  Olson 
unwittinglv  received  approximately  79  micro- 
grams of,  LSD  In  a  glass  of  Cointreau  he 
drank  on  November  19,  1953,  The  drug  had 
been  placed  in  the  bottle  by  a  CIA  officer. 
Dr.  Robert  La-shbrook,  a.s  pan  of  an  experi- 
ment he  and  Dr.  Sidney  Gottlieb  performed 
at  a  meeting  of  .'^rmy  and  CIA  scientL=t?. 

Shortly  after  this  experiment.  Olson  ex- 
hibited symptoms  cf  paranou^  and  schizo- 
phrenia. Accompanied  by  Dr.  Lashbrook, 
Olson  sought  psychiatric  assistance  in  New 
York  City  from'  a  physician.  Dr  Harold 
Abramson".  whose  research  on  LSD  had  been 
funded  indirectly  by  the  CLA.  While  In  New 
York  for  treatment.  Olson  fell  to  his  death 
from  a  tenth  story  window  In  the  Statler 
Hotel 

a.  B'iCkground  — Olson,  an  expert  in  aero- 
biology who  was  a.s.s.igned  to  the  Special  Op- 
erations Division  (SOD)  of  the  U.S.  .\rmy 
Biological  Center  at  Camp  Detrlck,  Mary- 
land. This  Division  had  three  primary  func- 
tions : 

(1)  assessing  the  vulnerabil.ty  ol  .American 
Installations  to  biological  attac ,.; 

(2)  developing  techniques  for  offensive  use 
of  biological  weapons,  and 

(3)  biological  research  for  the  CIA.*^ 
Profe.sslonally,  Olson  was  well  respected  by 

his  colleagues  m  both  the  Army  and  the  CIA, 
Colonel  Vincent  Ruwet,  Olsons  immediate 
superior  at  the  time  of  his  death,  was  in  al- 
most dally  contact  with  Olson.  According  to 
Colonel  Ruwet:  "As  a  professional  man  .  .  . 
his  ability  .  .  .  was  outstanding."*  Colonel 
Ruwet  stated  that  "during  the  period  prior 
to  the  experiment  ...  I  noticed  nothing 
which  would  lead  me  to  believe  that  he  was 
of  unsound  mind."  '^  Dr.  Lashbrook.  who  had 
monthly  contacts  with  Olson  from  early  1952 
until  the  time  of  his  death,  stated  publicly 
that  before  Olson  received  LSD,  "as  far  as  I 
know,  he  was  perfertly  normal,"^  This  as- 
sessment is  m  direct  contradiction  to  certain 
statements  evaluating  Olson's  emotional  sta- 
bility made  In  CIA  internal  memoranda 
written  after  Olson's  death. 

b.  The  Expcriyneni  — On  November  18,  1953. 
a  group  of  ten  sclenti.^ts  from  the  CIA  and 
Camp  Detrlck  attended  a  semi-annual  review 
and  analvsls  conference  at  a  cabin  located 
at  Deep  Creek  Lake.  Marvland  Three  of  the 
participants  were  from  the  CIA's  Technical 
Services  Staff.  Tlie  Detrlck  representatives 
were  all  from  the  Special  Operations  Division. 

According  to  one  CIA  official,  the  Special 
Operations  Division  participants  "agreed  that 
an  unwitting  experiment  would  be  de.'^lr- 
able.""  This  accotmt  directly  contradicts 
Vincent  Ruwefs  recollection.  Ruwet  recalls 
no  such  discussion,  and  has  asserted  that 
he  would  remember  any  such  discussion  be- 
cause the  SOD  participants  would  have  stren- 
uously objected  to  testing  on  unwitting 
subjects." 

In  May,  1953,  Richard  Helms,  Assistant 
DDP,  held  a  staff  meeting  which  the  Chief 
of  Technical  Services  Staff  attended.  At  this 


meeting  Helm.'-  "indicated  that  the  drug 
(LSDJ  was  dynamite  and  that  he  should  be 
advised  at  all  tUne=  when  It  v.-^s^  ir. tended  to 
be  us^d  ■■  »-  In  addition,  the  then  DDP.  Frank 
Wisner.  sent  a  memorandv.m  to  TSS  stating 
the  requirem.ent  that  the  DDP  personally  ap- 
prove the  u.se  of  LSD.  Gottlieb  -went  ahead 
with  the  experiment.-"  securing  the  approval 
of  his  Immediate  supervisor  Neither  the 
Chief  of  TSS  nor  the  DDP  sperincally  au- 
thorized the  experiment  in  which  Dr.  Olson 
participated.-'" 

According  to  Gottlieb,"'  a  "very  small  dose" 
of  LSD  wa.";  placed  in  a  bottle  of  Cointreau 
which  was  served  after  dinner  on  Thursday, 
November  19,  The  drug  was  placed  in  the 
liqueur  by  Robert  Lashbrook  All  but  two  of 
the  SOD  "participants  received  LSD  One  did 
not  drink,  the  other  had  a  heart  condition," 
About  twenty  minutes  after  they  finished 
their  Cointreau,  Gottlieb  informed  the  other 
participants  that  they  had  received  LSD, 
Dr.  Gottlieb  stated  that  "up  to  the  time  of 
the  experiment,"  he  observed  nothing  un- 
usual in  Olsons  behavior,""  Once  the  ex- 
periment was  uncerway,  Gottlieb  recalled 
that  "the  drug  had  a  definite  effect  on  the 
group  to  the  point  that  they  were  boister- 
ous and  laughing  and  they  could  not  con- 
tinue the  meeting  or  engage  In  sensible  con- 
versation," The  meeting  continued  until 
about  1:00  am.  when  the  participants 
retired  for  the  evening,  Gottlieb  recalled  that 
Olson,  ami  lie  others,  complained  ol  a  "wake- 
fulness" curing  the  night  a--  According  to 
Gofclieb  on  Friday  morning  "aside  from  some 
evidence  of  fatigue.  I  observed  nothing  un- 
usual in  I  Olson's)  actions,  conversation,  or 
general  behavior."  ■'  Ruwet  recalls  that  Olson 
"appeared  to  be  agitated'  at  breakfast,  but 
that  he  "did  not  consider  this  Xo  be  abnor- 
mal under  the  circumstances."  *^ 

c.  The  Trcalrnent  -The  following  Monday, 
November  23,  Olson  was  waiting  for  Ruwet 
when  he  came  m  to  work  at  7:30  a.m.  For  the 
next  two  days  OLson's  friends  and  family  at- 
ten-ipted  to  reassure  him  and  help  him  "snap 
out"  of  -what  appeared  to  be  a  serious  depres- 
sion. On  Tuesday.  Olson  again  came  to  Ruwet 
and,  after  an  hour  long  conversation,  it  was 
decided  that  medical  as.slstance  for  Dr,  Olson 
was  desirable  * 

Ruwet  tlier.  called  Lashbrook  a:.d  Informed 
him  that  "Dr.  Olson  was  In  sern.  ,;s  trouble 
and  needed  Immediate  professional  atten- 
tion," •■  Lashbrook  agreed  to  make  appropri- 
ate arrangements  and  told  Ruwet  to  bring 
Olson  to  Washington.  D.C.  Ruwet  snd  Olson 
proceeded  to  Washington  to  meet  with  Lash- 
brook, and  the  three  left  for  New  Yc-k  at 
.-ibout  2:30  p  m.  to  meet  with  Dr,  Harold 
Alsramson 

At  that  time  Dr  Abramson  was  an  allergist 
and  immunologlst  practicing  medicine  in 
New  York  Citv.  He  held  no  degree  In  psychla- 
trv  but  was  associated  with  research  projects 
supported  Indirectlv  by  the  CIA.  Gottlieb 
and  Dr  Lash'Drook  both  followed  his  work 
closely  m  the  early  I9b0f,  *•'■  Since  Olson 
needed  medical  help,  they  f-irned  to  Dr, 
Abramson  a.s  the  doctor  closest  to  Washing- 
ton who  was  experienced  wlUi  LSD  and 
cleared  by  the  CIA 

Ruwet.  Lashbrook.  and  Olson  remained  In 
New  York  for  two  days  of  consultation.'^  with 
Abramson.  On  Thursday,  November  26,  1953, 
the  throe  flew  back  to  Washington  so  that 
Olson  coald  spend  Thanksgiving  with  his 
family  Er.  ro'Jte  from  the  airport  Olson  told 
Ruwet  that  he  ■was  afraid  to  face  his  family. 
After  a  "lengthy  discussion,  it  was  decided 
that  Olson  and  Lashbrook  would  return  to 
New  York,  and  that  Ruwet  would  go  to 
Frederick  to  explain  these  events  to  Mrs. 
Olson." 

Lashbrook    and    Olson    flew    back   to   New 
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V  rk  the  same  day  aguln  for  cinsvUtatlons 
With  Abramson.  They  spent  Thmday  night 
In  a  Long  Island  hotel  and  the  rvxt  morning 
returned  to  the  city  with  Abranson.  In  fur- 
ther discussions  with  Abramfcn,  It  was 
agreed  that  Olson  should  be  fllaced  under 
regular  psychiatric  care  at  ai^  Institution 
closer  to  his  home." 

d .  The  Death. — Because  they  (jbuld  not  ob- 
tain air  transportation  for  a  re(turn  trip  on 
Friday  night,  Lashbrook  and  Olson  made 
reservations  for  Saturday  npornlng  and 
checked  Into  the  Statler  Ho  lei.  "Between  the 
time  they  checked  in  and  10:^n  pm.:  they 
watched  television,  visited  the  cocktail 
lounge,  where  each  had  two  iiartlnls.  und 
dinner.  According  to  Lashbrool|,  Olson  "was 
cheerful  and  appeared  to  enj4y  the  enter- 
tainment," He  "appeared  no  lotiger  partl?u- 
larlv  depres.ied.  and  almost  th4  Dr.  Olson  I 
knew  prior  to  the  experiment.*" 

After  dinner  Lashbrook  and  OSson  watched 
television  for  about  and  hour,  ind  at  11:00. 
Olson  suggested  that  they  go  to  bed,  saying 
that  "he  felt  more  relaxed  and  contented 
than  he  had  since  f  they  I  came  to  New 
York."  "  Olson  then  left  a  call  with  the  hotel 
operator  to  wake  them  In  the  morning.  At 
approximately  2  30  Saturday,  November  28. 
Lashbrook  was  awakened  by  a  loud  "crash  of 
glass  "  In  his  report  on  the  Incident,  he  stated 
only  that  Olson  "had  crashed  through  the 
closed  window  blind  and  the  closed  window 
and  he  fell  to  his  death  from  the  window  of 
our  room  on  the  10th  floor  "  ** 

Immediately  after  finding  that  Olson  had 
leapt  to  his  death,  Lashbrook  telephoned 
Gottlieb  at  his  home  and  Informed  him  of 
the  incident.*  Gottlieb  called  Ruwet  and 
Informed  him  of  Olson's  death  at  approx- 
imately 2:45  a.m.'"  Lashbrook  then  called  the 
hotel  desk  and  reported  the  incident  to  the 
operator  there.  Lashbrook  called  Abramson 
and  Informed  htm  of  the  occurrence.  Abram- 
son told  Lashbrook  he  "wanted  to  be  kept 
out  of  the  thing  completely,"  but  later 
changed  his  mind  and  agreed  to  assist 
Lashbrook."' 

Shortly  thereafter,  uniformed  police  offi- 
cers and  some  hotel  employees  came  to  Lash- 
brook's  room  Lashbrook  told  the  police  he 
didn't  know  why  Olson  had  committed 
suicide,  but  he  dirt  know  that  Olson  "suffered 
from  tilcera."  " 

e  The  Aftermath. — Following  Dr  Olson's 
death,  the  CIA  made  a  substantial  effort  to 
ensure  that  his  family  received  death  bene- 
fits, but  did  not  notify  the  Olsons  of  the 
circumstances  surrounding  his  demise.  The 
Agencv  also  made  considerable  efforts  tx)  pre- 
vent the  death  being  connected  with  the 
CIA.  and  supplied  complete  cover  for  Lash- 
brook so  that  his  association  with  the  CIA 
would  remain  a  secret. 

After  Dr  Olson's  death  the  CIA  conducted 
an  Internal  Investigation  of  the  Incident.  As 
part  of  his  responsibilities  In  this  Investiga- 
tion, the  General  Counsel  wrote  the  Inspector 
General,  stating: 

"I'm  not  happy  with  what  seems  to  be  a 
very  casual  attitude  on  the  part  of  TS.S 
representatives  to  the  way  this  experiment 
was  conducted  and  the  remarks  that  this 
Is  Just  one  of  the  risks  running  with  scien- 
tific experimentation.  I  do  not  eliminate  the 
need  for  taking  risks,  but  I  do  believe,  espe- 
cially when  human  hcalthror  life  is  at  stake, 
that  at  least  the  prudent  reasonable  meas- 
ures which  can  be  taken  to  minimize  the  risk 
must  be  taken  and  failure  to  do  so  was 
culpable  negligence.  The  actions  of  the  varl- 
OVI3  Individuals  concerned  after  effects  of  the 
experiment  on  Dr.  Olson  became  manifest 
also  revealed  the  failure  to  observe  normal 
and  reasonable  precautions."  " 

As  a  result  of  the  investigation  DCI  Allen 
Dulles  sent  a  personal  letter  to  the  Chief  of 
Technical  Operations  of  the  Technical  Serv- 


ices Staff  who  had  approved  the  experiment 
criticizing  him  for  "poor  Judgment  ...  In 
authorizing  the  use  of  this  drug  on  such  an 
unwitting  basis  and  witliout  proximate  med- 
ical safeguards."  ^*  Dulles  also  sent  a  letter 
to  Dr  Gottlieb.  Chief  of  the  Chemical  Divi- 
sion of  the  Technical  Services  Staff,  criti- 
cizing him  for  reconunendlng  the  "unwitting 
application  of  the  drug"  in  that  the  proposal 
"did  not  give  sufOclent  emphasis  for  medical 
collaboration  and  for  the  proper  considera- 
tion of  the  rights  of  the  individual  to  whom 
it  was  being  administered."'* 

The  letters  were  hand  carried  to  the  Indi- 
viduals to  be  read  and  returned.  Although 
the  letters  were  critical,  a  note  from  the 
Deputy  Director  of  Central  Intelligence  to 
Mr.  Helms  Instructed  him  to  Inform  the  In- 
dividuals that:  "These  are  not  reprlmaunds 
and  no  personnel  file  notation  are  being 
made."** 

Thus,  although  the  Rockefeller  Commis- 
sion has  characterized  them  as  such,  these 
notes  were  explicitly  not  reprimands  Nor 
did  participation  in  the  events  which  led  to 
Dr.  Olson's  death  have  any  apparent  effect 
on  the  advancement  within  the  CIA  of  the 
Individuals  involved. 

rOOTNOTKS 

'"Thus  an  officer  in  the  OflBce  of  Security 
of  the  CIA  stressed  the  "urgency  of  the  dis- 
covery of  techniques  and  method  that  would 
permit  our  personnel.  In  the  event  of  their 
capture  by  the  enemy,  to  resist  or  defeat 
enemy  Interrogation"  (Minutes  of  the  ARTI- 
CHOKE conference  of  10/22/63.) 

'•Testimony  of  CIA  officer.  11/21/75,  p.  33. 

"  Memorandum  from  the  Director  of  Se- 
curity to  ARTICHOKJE  representatives.  Sub- 
ject: "ARTICHOKE  Restatement  of  Pro- 
gram." 

"ARTICHOKE  memorandum.  7  30  53 

='  The  Inspector  General's  Report  of  1967 
on  the  Technical  Services  Division  noted  that 
"Six  specific  products  have  been  developed 
and  are  available  for  operational  use.  Three 
of  them  are  discrediting  and  disabling  mate- 
rials which  can  be  administered  unwittingly 
and  permit  the  exercise  of  a  measure  of  con- 
trol over  the  actions  of  the  .-subject  " 

A  memorandum  for  the  Chief.  TSD,  Bio- 
logical Branch  to  the  Chief,  TSD.  10  18  67, 
described  two  of  the  objectives  of  the  CIA's 
Project  MKNAOMI  as:  "to  stockpile  severely 
incapacitating  and  lethal  materials  for  the 
specific  use  of  TSD"  and  "to  maintain  In  op- 
erational readiness  special  and  unique  items 
for  the  dissemination  of  biological  and  chem- 
ical materials." 

■'  Memorandum  from  the  Chief  of  the  Med- 
ical Staff.  1'25  52. 

»*  Even  during  the  discussions  which  led 
to  the  termination  of  the  unwitting  testing, 
the  DDP  turned  down  the  option  of  halting 
such  tests  within  the  US  and  continuing 
them  abroad  despite  the  fact  that  the  Tech- 
nical Services  Division  had  conducted  nu- 
merous operations  abroad  making  use  of 
LSD.  The  DDP  made  this  decision  on  the 
ba.sls  of  security  noting  that  the  past  ef- 
forts overseas  had  resulted  In  "making  an 
Inordinate  number  of  foreign  nations  wit- 
ting of  our  role  In  the  very  sensitive  activ- 
ity." (Memorandum  for  the  Deputy  Direc- 
tor of  Central  IntelUgenre  from  the  Deputy 
Director  for  Plans.  12/17/63.  p.  2.) 

-•^Ibtd.  pp.  2-3. 

'"  I.O.  Survey  of  TSD,  19.^7.  p.  217. 

''StafT  summary  of  Vincent  Ruwet  Inter- 
view. 8  13  75.  p.  3 

"Memorandum  of  Col  Vincent  Ruwet.  To 
Whom  It  May  Concern,  no  date,  p.  2. 

"Ruwet  Memorandum,  p.  3. 

'"Joseph  B  Treaster,  New  York  Times, 
7   19  75.  p.   1 

•'  Memorandum  for  the  Record  from  Ly- 
man Klrkpatrick,  12/1/63,  p.  1. 


"Ruwet  (staff  summary),  8/13,75,  p.  6. 
"""  Inspector  General  Diary,  12/2  53. 

=*/btd.  Dr.  Gottlieb  has  testified  that  he 
does  not  remember  either  the  meeting  with 
Helms  nor  the  Wlsner  memorandum.  (Gott- 
lieb, 10/18/75,  p.  16.) 

» Dr.  Gottlieb  testified  that  "given  the 
Information  we  knew  up  to  this  time,  and 
based  on  a  lot  of  our  own  self-admlnlstra- 
tlon.  we  thought  It  was  a  fairly  benign  sub- 
stance in  terms  of  potential  harm."  This  is 
In  conflict  not  only  with  Mr.  Helms'  state- 
ment but  also  with  material  which  had  been 
supplied  to  the  Technical  Services  Staff.  In 
one  long  memorandum  on  current  research 
with  LSD  which  was  supplied  to  TSD.  Henry 
Beecher  described  the  dangers  involved  with 
such  research  In  a  pTTjf)Tietlc  manner  "The 
second  reason  to  doubt  Profensor  Roth  land 
came  when  I  missed  the  question  as  to  any 
accidents  which  had  arl.sen  from  the  use  of 
LSD-26.  He  said  in  a  very  positive  way. 
•none.'  As  It  turned  out  this  answer  cotild 
be  called  overly  positive,  for  later  on  In  the 
evening  I  was  discussing  the  matter  with 
Dr  W.  A.  Stohl.  Jr..  a  psychiatrist  In  Bleu- 
lera's  Clinic  In  Zurich  where  I  had  gone  at 
Rothland'8  Insistence.  Stohl.  when  asked  the 
same  question,  replied,  'yes.'  and  added  spon- 
taneously, 'there  Is  a  case  Professor  Rothland 
knows  about.  In  Geneva  a  woman  physician 
who  had  been  subject  to  depression  to  some 
extent  took  LSD-26  in  an  experiment  and 
became  severely  and  suddenly  depressed  and 
committed  suicide  three  weeks  later.  While 
the  connection  Is  not  definite,  common  know- 
ledge of  this  could  hardly  have  allowed  tl.p 
positive  statement  Rothland  permitted  him- 
self. This  case  Is  a  warning  to  us  to  avoid 
engaging  subjects  who  are  depressed,  or  who 
have  been  subject  to  depression."  "  Dr.  Gott- 
lieb testified  that  he  had  no  recollection  of 
either  the  report  or  that  particular  section  of 
It.  (Sidney  Oottlleb  testimony.  10/19/75. 
p.  78.1 

■"  Memorand\im  of  Sheffield  IWwards  for 
the  record.  11/28  '53,  p.  2. 

^  Lashbrook  (staff  summary) ,  7/19/76,  p.  3 

»^' Gottlieb  memorandum,   12/7  53,  p    2 

"Eklwards  memorandum,  11/28/63,  p.  3. 

■Gottlieb   memorandum,    12/7/53.   p.   3. 

♦"  Ruwet  memorandum,  p.  3. 

"  Ibid  .  p  4 

«*  Lashbrook    mcmor.indum,    12 '7/53,   p.    1, 

•"Staff  summary  of  Dr.  Harold  Abramson 
interview.  7/29 '75,  p  2. 

"Lashbrook  memorandum,  12/7/63,  p.  3. 

"Abramson  memorandum.  12  '4/53. 

•"Lashbrook  memorandum.  12/7 '53.  p.  3. 

•T/b<d..  p  4 

''Ibid. 

•"CIA  Field  Office  Report.  12/3/53,  p.  3. 

"'Ruwet    memorandum,    p.    11. 

'■'  CIA  Field  Office  Report.   12/3/63.  p.  3. 

'"Ibid 

"  Memorandum  from  the  General  Counsel 
to  the  Inspector  General.  1    1  '54. 

'■♦  Memorandum  from  DCI  to  Chief  Tech- 
nical Operations.  TSS.  2   12  '54. 

"Memorandum  from  DCI  to  Sidney  Oott- 
lleb. 2/12/64. 

"'Note  from  DDCI  to  Richard  Helms. 
2'13'64 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engro-ssed 
for  a  third  reading,  read  the  third  time, 
and  passed,  as  follows ; 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  Is  authorized  and 
directed  to  pay,  out  of  any  money  In  the 
Treasury  not  otherwise  appropriated,  the  sum 
of  $312,500  each  to  Alice  W.  Olson,  Lisa 
Olson  Hayward.  Eric  Olson,  and  Nils  Olson, 
in  full  settlement  of  all  their  claims 
against  the  United  States  arising  out  of  the 
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death  of  Doctor  Frank  R.  Olson  in  Novem- 
ber 1953,  li  all  ot  them  waive  any  and  all 
rights  arising  out  of  such  death.  The  pay- 
ment of  such  sums  shall  be  in  full  satLs- 
f action  of  all  claims  of  Alice  W.  Olson,  Eric 
Olson.  Lisa  Olson  Hayward.  and  Nils  Olson 
of  any  nature  whatsoever  apalnst  the  United. 
States,  or  against  any  past  or  present  em- 
ployee or  agent  of.  or  person  associated  with, 
the  United  States,  his  estate  or  personal  rep- 
resentative, in  connection  with  the  circum- 
stances surrounding  such  death  and  such 
payments  shall  be  in  lieu  of  further  com- 
pensation otherwise  due  under  chapter  81, 
of  title  5,  United  States  Code,  or  any  award 
thereunder. 

Sec  2.  No  part  of  the  amount  appropri- 
ated bv  this  Act  In  excess  of  10  per  centum 
thereof  shall  be  paid  or  delivered  to  or  re- 
ceived by  any  agent  or  attorney  on  account 
of  services  rendered  in  connection  with  this 
claim,  and  the  same  is  unlawful,  any  contract 
to  the  contrary  notwithstanding.  Violation 
of  this  section  Is  a  misdemeanor  punishable 
by  a  fine  in  any  amount  not  to  exceed 
(5,000. 

WASHINGTON  METROPOLITAN 
AREA  TRANSIT  AUTHORITY 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
bill  'H.R.  8719)  to  provide  for  an  amend- 
ment to  the  Washington  Metropolitan 
Area  Transit  Regiilatlon  Compact  to  pro- 
vide for  the  protection  of  the  patron-s, 
personnel,  and  property  ol  the  Wiushmg- 
ton  Metropolitan  Area  Transit  Author- 
ity which  had  been  reported  from  the 
Committee  on  the  District  of  Columbia 
with  an  amendment  on  p-age  8.  beginning 
with  line  15.  strikeout: 

Sec.  4.  Notwithstanding  any  other  provi- 
sion of  this  Act  or  of  any  other  law.  the 
Council  of  the  District  of  Columbia  shall  have 
authority  to  enact  any  act  adopting  on  be- 
half of  the  District  of  Columbls  amendments 
to  the  Washington  Metropolitan  Area  Tran- 
sit Regulation  Compact. 

And  insert  in  lieu  thereof: 

The  Council  of  the  District  of  Columbia 
shall  have  authority  to  enact  any  act  adopt- 
ing on  behalf  of  the  District  of  Columbia 
amendments  to  the  Washington  Metropoli- 
tan Area  Transit  Regulation  Compact,  but  in 
no  case  shall  any  such  amendment  become 
effective  until  after  it  has  been  approved  by 
Congress. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  amendment  was  ordered  to  be  en- 
grossed and  the  bill  to  be  read  a  third 
time. 

The  bill  was  read  the  third  time,  and 
passed. 

INTERNATIONAL    IN^'EST^IENT 
SURVEY  ACT  OF   1975 

The  Senate  proceeded  tr)  consider  the 
bill  (S.  2839)  to  sunplf^rner.t  authority  of 
the  Secretary  of  Commerce  to  collect 
regular  and  periodic  information  on  for- 
eign direct  and  portfolio  investment.';  in 
the  United  States  and  on  American  in- 
vestments abroad,  and  for  other  pur- 
po.ses  which  had  been  reported  from  the 
Committee  on  Commerce  with  an 
amendment  to  strike  out  all  of  the  en- 
acting clause  and  in.sert: 

That  this  Act  may  be  riled  as  the  'Inter- 
national Investment  Survey  Act  of  1976". 
Stc   2    Declar.^tion  of  Policy. 

(a)  Ftn-dincs  —The  Co:;gress  finds  and  de- 
clares "he  followlnp' 


( 1 )  The  Federal  Government  is  presently 
authorized  to  collect  limited  amounts  of  In- 
formation on  United  States  investment  in 
foreign  natlon.s  and  and  on  foreign  Invest- 
ment m  the  Unlt«d  States. 

(2)  Tlie  amount  of  international  invest- 
ment has  Increased  rapidly  wltlila  recent 
years. 

(3)  Such  investment  significantly  affects 
the  economies  of  the  United  Siat.es  and  cu.er 
nations. 

(4)  Inter:iatlonal  eHorTs  to  obtain  Infor- 
mation on  the  activities  oi  multinational  en- 
terprises and  other  lnternatlo:.al  investors 
have  ac/:elerated  rece:;tly. 

(5)  The  potential  consequences  of  Inter- 
national Inve.stment  cannot  be  eval-ated  ac- 
curately, because  the  Federal  Government 
lacks  s-iiiiclent  information  on  such  Invest- 
ment and  it.4  actual  or  pos.sible  eff°cts  on  the 
national  security,  commerce,  employment, 
inflation,  the  general  welfare,  and  United 
States  foreign  policy 

(6)  Accurate  and  comprehensive  informa- 
tion on  international  Investment  is  needed 
by  the  Congress  to  enable  it  to  develop  an  In- 
formed United  States  policy  with  respect  to 
such  investment 

(7)  Existing  estimates  of  International  in- 
vestment, collected  under  existing  legal  au- 
thority, and  limited  in  scope  and  Insumclent 
for  policy  formulation  and  decisionmaking 
becau.se  they  are  based  on  outdat«d  or  otlier- 
wise  Inadequate  statistical  bases,  reports. 
i>nd  data. 

lb)  P-.  RpnsE — It  is  therefore  declared  to 
be  the  p:-.r;)<  -e  of  the  Coneress  In  this  Act 
to  grant  to  the  President  (acting  through 
any  officials  or  agencies  he  may  designate), 
the  Secretarv-  of  Commerce,  and  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury  clear  and  ur.amblgu- 
ous  authority  to  collect  informatlor.  on  in- 
ternational investment  and  to  prepare  and 
provide  analyses  thereof  for  the  Conpres.s,  the 
executive  agencies,  and  the  general  public. 
Any  such  information,  which  Is  collected 
from  the  public  under  this  Act.  shall  be  ob- 
tained in  a  manner  which  (1)  imposes  the 
least  burden  on  business  concerns  and  other 
persons,  consistent  with  the  national  inter- 
est In  obtaining  comprehensive  aiid  reliable 
Information  on  international  investment, 
and  (2)  avoids  any  unnecessary  duplication. 

(c)   Policy. — Nothing  in  this  Act  shall  be 
construed  to  restrain  or  deter  forclpn  Invest- 
ment in  the  United  States  or  United  States 
Investment  In  foreign  nations. 
Sec.  3.  Definitions. 

As  used  In  the  Act,  the  term — 

(1)  "afnilate"  means  an  enterprise  doing 
business  In  one  nation  which  Is  owned  or 
controlled,  directly  or  indlrectlv  (to  the  ex- 
tent of  10  percent  of  the  votlnp  si'.n  k  thereof, 
in  the  ca.se  of  a  corporation,  or  to  the  extent 
of  an  equivalent  Interest,  in  the  case  of  any 
other  br.slne.'is  enterprise,  including  any 
branch  thereof  > ; 

(2)  "business  enterprise"  or  "enterprise 
d(  Inp  b-islness"  means  a  corporation,  part- 
nership. R.ssriclatlon.  venture,  branch,  or  other 
'irpanl7cd  entity  which  is  eneaeed  In.  com- 
mercial or  other  activities  for  the  purpose  of 
raaklnp  a  profit  or  otherwise  econcmic 
adva:  ♦■^lee. 

i3i  "ffirelpn"  means  or  refers  to  anything 
which  is  primarily  located  or  situated  out- 
.side  of  the  Unit*>d  Stages  or  which  belonps  to, 
is  characteristic  of.  or  is  subject  to  the  juris- 
diction of  any  nation  or  pclltlcal  entity  other 
than  the  United  States: 

(4)  "includes"  and  variants  thereof  should 
be  read  as  If  the  phrase  "but  is  not  limited 
to"  were  also  set  forth; 

(5)  •■international  investment"  refers  to 
(A)  any  direct  or  indirect  Ir.terest  which  is 
held  or  acquired  by  any  foreign  person,  by 
contractual  commitment  or  otherwise,  in  any 
propertv  located  in  the  United  States  or  in 


any  stock,  other  securities,  or  short-  or  long- 
term  debt  obligations  of,  or  issued  by,  any 
United  States  person:  and  (Bl  any  such  in- 
terest which  is  held  or  acquired  by  any 
United  States  person,  by  contractual  commit- 
ment or  otherwise.  In  any  property  located 
outside  of  the  United  States  or  In  any  stock. 
ether  securities,  or  short-  or  long-term  debt 
obligations  of,  or  issued  by,  any  foreign 
person; 

I  6  1  "parent"  means  any  person  in  any  par- 
ticular nation  who  owns  or  controls,  directly 
ur  Indirectly,  10  percent  or  mere  of  the  voting 
st-ock,  or  Its  equivalent,  in  any  enterprise  do- 
ing business  outside  of  that  nation; 

i7'  -person"  means  any  Individual 
(Whether  or  not  a  citizen  or  national  of  the 
United  States) ,  any  corporation,  partnership, 
association,  or  other  entity  (whether  or  not 
organized  under  *he  laws  of  any  State  i.  and 
any  Federal,  State,  local,  or  foreign  govern- 
ment or  a:.y  entity  of  any  such  government: 

(8)  "direct  investment"  means  ownership 
or  control .  direct  or  indirect,  by  one  person  or 
an  a.ssoclated  group  of  persons,  which  con- 
stitutes 10  percent  cr  more  of  the  voting 
stock,  or  Its  equivalent,  in  a  business  enter- 
prise: 

(9)  "portfolio  investment"  means  owner- 
ship or  control,  direct  or  indirect,  by  one 
person  or  an  a-ssoclated  group  of  persons, 
which  constitutes  10  percent  or  more  of  the 
voting  stock,  or  Its  equivalent,  in  a  business 
enterprise; 

'  10  I  'State"  means  any  State  of  the  United 
States,  the  District  of  Columbia,  the  Com- 
monwealth of  Puerto  Rico,  the  Canal  Zone. 
the  Virgin  Islands.  Guam.  Anierlcan  Samoa, 
the  Commonwealth  of  the  Mariana  Lslands, 
or  any  other  t-emtcry  or  posses.sion  of  the 
United  States: 

(111  "United  Stat.es".  when  u.=ed  m  a  geo- 
gr.=iphlcal  sense,  means  all  of  the  States:  and 

il2i    "United    States    person"    means    any 
person  who  resides  in  or  is  otherwise  ■subject 
to  the  lurisdlctlon  of  the  Unit^ed  .States. 
Sec,  4  RESPOrcsiBiLrriFs 

lai  In  Gener.\l  —Th.e  President  shall  col- 
lect such  data  and  mforniat.o:.,  prepare  such 
studies,  and  take  such  other  actions  s£  he 
deems  necessary  and  appropriate  to — 

(1)  conduct  comprehensive  surveys  of  in- 
ternational portfolio  and  direct  investment, 
pui-suant  toj  subsectio-.    >^  <  . 

(2)  establish  and  maintain  a  regular  data 
collection  program  designed  to  obtain  cur- 
rent and  continuing  information  from  par- 
ents and  affiliates  on  international  capital 
flows  and  other  matters  relating  to  interna- 
tional investment,  including  Information 
necessary  for  computing  and  analyzlr^  the 
United  States  balance  of  payments  e.mploy- 
ment.  ard  taxes,  and  the  international  In- 
vestment position  of  the  Unit.eG  States 

(3)  conduct  such  studies  and  surveys  as 
mav  be  nece.ssary  to  prepare  t;n:elv  reports 
on  'specific  aspects  of  international  Invest- 
ment which  may  have  significant  inipllca- 
tious  for  the  economic  welfare  and  national 
sec-.iritv  of  the  United  State=. 

4  1  determine  the  adequacy  of  informa- 
tion, disclosure,  and  repcTtlng  requirements 
and  procedures;  recommend  necessary  im- 
provements In  inform^atlon  recording,  col- 
lection, and  retrieval  and  in  statistical  anal- 
ysis and  presentation;  and  report  periodically 
to  the  Committee  on  Commerce  of  the  Sen- 
are  and  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Corrm^.erce  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives on  national  and  International  de- 
velopment with  respect  to  laws  and  reguia- 
tio.-.s  alTe-ting  International  investment;  and 

(5)  publish  and  make  available,  for  the 
use  of  the  general  public  and  government 
agencies,  periodic  reg-jlar  and  comprehen- 
sive statistical  information  collected  pursu- 
ant to  this  .section 

(bi  BENCHKAKK  SfRVEYS— (1)  The  Secre- 
tary of  Commerce  shall  conduct  comprehen- 
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slve  benchmark  surveys  regarding  United 
States  direct  Investment  In  foreign  nations 
and  foreign  direct  Investment  In  the  United 
States.  Such  a  survey  shall  be  conducted  at 
least  once  every  10  years.  Each  such  survey 
shall,  to  the  extent  such  Secretary  deter- 
mines  necessary,   applicable,   and   feasible — 

(A)  Identify  the  location,  and  the  nature 
and  magnitude  of  and  changes  In  total  In- 
vestment by  a  parent  in  each  affiliate  and 
the  financial  transactions  between  a  parent 
and  each  affiliate; 

(B)  obtain  Information  on  the  balance 
sheet  and  related  financial  data  of  parents 
and  affiliates;  Income  statements.  Including 
the  gross  sales  by  primary  line  of  business 
and  with  as  much  significant  product-line 
detail  as  Is  feasible,  of  such  parents  and 
affiliates  In  each  foreign  country  (or  geo- 
graphic area,  where  It  la  not  feasible  to  ob- 
tain data  for  each  country)  In  which  such 
affiliates  have  significant  operations;  and  re- 
lated information  regarding  trade  between 
the  parent  and  Its  affiliates  and  between  un- 
related enterprises; 

(C)  collect  employment  data  showing  both 
the  number  of  United  States  and  foreign 
employees  of  each  United  States  parent  and 
affiliate,  and  the  level  of  comi>czuailon  there- 
of, by  nation; 

(D)  obtain  reports  on  the  amount  of  taxes 
paid  by  parents  and  affiliates: 

(E)  determine  the  total  dollar  amount  of 
research  and  development  expenditures  by 
each  United  States  parent  and  affiliate;  pay- 
ments between  parents  and  affiliates  for  the 
transfer  of  technology;  and  payments  re- 
ceived from  the  transfer  of  technoloRy  to 
unrelated  foreign  firms  or  State  enterprises; 
and 

(P)  Include  such  other  matters  as  the 
Secretary  of  Commerce  prescribes  which  are 
consistent  with  the  purposes  of  this  Act. 

(2)  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  shall 
conduct  comprehensive  benchmark  survej-s 
of  foreign  portfolio  investment  in  the  United 
States.  Such  a  survey  shall  bo  conducted  at 
least  once  every  10  years.  E^ch  such  survey 
shall,  to  the  extent  such  Secretary  deter- 
mines necessary,  applicable,  and  feasible, 
determine  (A)  the  magnitude  and  aggregate 
value  of  portfolio  Investment;  (B)  the  form 
of  such  Investments;  (C)  types  of  Investors 
In  such  Investments;  (D)  the  nationality  of 
such  Investors  and  the  recorded  residences 
of  foreign  private  holders  of  such  Invest- 
ments; (E)  the  extent  of  the  diversification 
of  such  holdings,  by  economic  sector,  and 
holders  of  record;  and  (F)  such  other  mat- 
ters as  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  pre- 
scribes. He  shall  also  review  the  feasibility 
and  desirability  of  conducting  such  equival- 
ent benchmark  surveys  with  respect  to 
United  States  portfolio  Invi-stment  In  foreign 
nations. 

(c)  PaocEDimF — (1)  The  activities  pre- 
scribed under  this  section  shall  be  carried 
out  In  the  form  and  manner  most  likely  to 
result  In  Information  which  Is  timely  and 
useful  In  the  development  of  policy  with  re- 
spect to  international  Investment.  Report- 
ing and  recordkeeping  requirements  Imposed 
under  this  Act  shall  be  so  designed,  to  the 
extent  feasible,  consistent  with  effective  en- 
forcement and  the  compilation  of  required 
data.  Reporting,  recordkeeping,  and  docu- 
mentation requirements  shall  be  periodically 
reviewed  and  revised  in  the  llfht  of  develop- 
ments In  Information  technology. 

(2(  In  collecting  Information  authorized 
under  this  Act.  the  Preildent  shall  give  due 
regard  to  the  cost  mcurred  by  persons  sup- 
plying such  Information,  as  well  as  to  the 
costs  Incurred  by  the  Government,  to  assure 
that  the  Information  collected  Is  only  In  such 
detail  as  Is  necessary  to  fulfill  the  stated 
purposes  for  which  the  Information  Is  being 
gathered. 


Sec.  6.  Rctles,   Rkhtlationb.  and  Arcxss  to 
Intormation. 

(a)  In  General. — The  authorities  and  re- 
sponsibilities prescribed  under  this  Act  may 
be  exercised  through  such  rules  and  regula- 
tions as  may  be  necessary  to  carry  out  the 
purposes  of  this  Act. 

(b)  Records  and  Reports. — Rules  or  regu- 
lations Issued  pursuant  to  this  Act  may  re- 
quire any  person  subject  to  the  Jurisdiction 
of  the  United  States — 

( 1 )  to  maintain  a  complete  record  of  any 
information  ( including  Journals  or  other 
books  of  orlgUial  entry,  minute  books,  stock 
transfer  records,  lists  of  shareholders,  and 
financial  statements)  which  are  essential  to 
carrying  out  the  international  investment 
surveys  and  studies  to  be  conducted  pursuant 
to  thia  Act;  and 

(3)  to  furnish,  under  oath,  any  report 
containing  information  which  is  determined 
to  be  necessary  to  carry  out  the  International 
inve.stment  surveys  and  studies  prescribed  In 
section  4. 

(c)  Access  to  Ii>rroRMATioN  — Acceaa  to  In- 
formation obtained  under  subsection  (b)  (2) 
shall  be  available  only  to  officlaU  or  em- 
ployees de.slgnated  to  perform  functions 
under  this  Act,  including  consultants  and 
persons  working  on  contracts  awarded  pur- 
suant to  this  Act.  Subject  to  the  limitation 
.«et  forth  in  subsection  (d)  (I),  the  President 
may  authorize  Information  furnished  by  any 
person  under  this  Act  to  be  exchanged  be- 
tween agencies  or  officials  deslgnnted  by  him 
where  he  deems  such  exchange  necessary  to 
carry  ovit  the  purposes  of  thl'.  Act.  Nothing  In 
this  section  shall  be  construed  to  require 
any  Federal  agency  to  disclose  to  another 
Federal  agency  exercising  authority  under 
this  Act  any  information  or  report  collected 
under  legal  authority  other  than  this  Act 
where  such  disclosure  is  prohibited   by  law. 

(d)  Use  or  Infokmation. — Information 
lected  pursuant  to  subsection  (b)  (2)  may  be 
be  used  only  for — 

( 1 )  analytical  or  statistical  purposes  within 
the  Federal  Government;  or 

(2)  for  the  purpose  of  a  proceeding  under 
section  6(b). 

No  per.son  may  (A)  publl.<;h,  or  make  avail- 
able to  any  other  person,  any  Information  col- 
lected pursuant  to  subsection  (b)(2).  If  in- 
formation furnished  by  any  person  can  t)e 
specifically  identified,  except  as  provided  In 
this  section:  or  (B)  compel  the  submission 
or  disclosure  of  any  Information  or  repoirt 
collected,  or  prepared,  in  whole  or  in  part, 
pursuant  to  this  Act  without  the  prior  writ- 
ten consent  of  all  of  the  persons  involved  or 
identifiable  therefrom. 

(e)  Violation. — Any  per.ior  who  willfully 
violates  the  confidentiality  provisions  of  this 
Act  shall  be  fined  not  more  than  $10,000.  In 
additon  to  any  other  penalty  Imposed  by  law. 
Sec  6.  Enforcement. 

(a)  Civil  Penalty — Whoever  willfully  falls 
(1)  to  submit  any  information  required  un- 
der this  Act  (whether  required  to  be  fur- 
nished In  the  form  of  a  report  or  otherwise), 
or  (2)  to  comply  with  any  rule,  regulation, 
order,  or  Instruction  promvilgated  pursuant  to 
this  Act,  may  be  required  to  pay  to  the  United 
States  a  civil  penalty,  not  to  exceed  $10,000 
for  each  violation.  In  a  proceeding  in  accord- 
ance with  subsection  (b). 

(h)  Proceeding — A  clvU  action  may  be 
commenced  in  an  approprlote  district  court 
of  the  United  States  by  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce, the  Secretary  of  the  Treasviry  or  the 
Attorney  General  of  the  United  States  when- 
ever It  appears  that  any  person  willfully 
failed  ( 1 )  to  submit  any  information  required 
under  thLs  Act  (whether  required  to  be  fur- 
nished In  the  form  of  a  report  or  otherwise), 
or  (2)  to  comply  with  any  rule,  regulation, 
order,  or  Instruction  promulgated  pursuant 
to  this  Act.  Upon  a  proper  showing  of  the 
relevance  of  such  rule,  regulation,  order,  or 
Instruction  to  the  purposes  of  this  Act,  such 
court  may.  In  its  discretion,  enter  a  restrain. 


Ing  order  or  a  permanent  or  temporary  In- 
junction commanding  such  person  t«  comply 
with  such  rule,  regulation,  order,  or  instruc- 
tion, or  impose  the  civil  penalty  provided 
for  In  subsection  (a)  or  both. 

(c)  Criminal  Penalty . — Whoever  will- 
fully falls  (1)  to  submit  any  Information  re- 
quired under  this  Act  (whether  required  to 
be  furnished  In  the  form  of  a  report  or  oth- 
erwise), or  (2)  to  comply  with  any  rule, 
regulation,  order,  or  Instruction  promulgated 
purstiant  to  this  Act,  shall,  upon  conviction. 
be  fined  not  more  than  $10,000  or  impris- 
oned for  not  more  than  1  year  (if  a  natural 
person),  or  both.  Any  officer,  director,  or 
agent  of  any  corporation  who  knowingly 
participates  in  any  sxich  violation  may  be 
punished  by  a  like  fine,  Imprl.sonment.  or 
both. 
Sec.  7.  Powers 

fa)  STArr. — Any  official  designated  by  the 
President  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  thU 
Act.  the  Secretary  of  Commerce,  and  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Treasury,  may  procure  the  tem- 
porary or  intermittent  services  of  experts  and 
consultants  In  accordance  with  the  provi- 
sions of  section  3109  of  title  5,  United  States 
Code.  Persons  so  employed  shall  receive  com- 
pensation at  a  rate  not  In  excess  of  the  maxi- 
mum amount  payable  under  such  section. 
While  away  from  his  home  or  regular  place  of 
business  and  engaged  In  the  performance  of 
services  In  conjunction  with  the  provisions  of 
this  Act,  any  such  person  may  be  allowed 
travel  expenses.  Including  per  diem  In  lieu  of 
subsistence,  as  authorlred  by  section  5703(b) 
of  title  5,  United  States  Code,  for  persons  In 
the  Government  service  employed  intermit- 
tently. 

(b)  Cooperation. — The  Presldent.'hls  des- 
ignee, the  Secretary  of  Commerce,  and  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  are  authorized  to 
use.  on  a  reimbursable  basis  when  appropri- 
ate, the  available  services,  equipment,  per- 
sonnel, and  facilities  of  any  agency  or  In- 
strumentality of  the  Federal  Government,  In 
conjunction  with  carrying  out  responsibili- 
ties prescribed  under  this  Act. 
Sec  8.  Pttblic  Participation. 

Officials  performing  functions  pursuant  to 
this  Act  are  atithorlzed  and  directed  to  secure 
balanced,  diverse,  and  responsible  views  from 
qualified  persons  representing  business,  or- 
ganized labor,  and  the  academic  community 
and  may,  where  appropriate,  create  such  In- 
dependent public  advisory  committees  as  are 
necessary  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this 
Act. 

Sec.  9.  .^rTHORizATioNS  for  Appropriations, 
There  are  authorized  to  be  appropriated, 
for  purposes  of  carrying  out  the  provisions  of 
this  Act,  not  to  exceed  8250.000  for  the  tran- 
sitional period  ending  September  30,  1976,  not 
to  exceed  81.0(X).000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
September  30,  1977,  and  not  to  exceed  81,000,- 
000  for  the  fiscal  vear  ending  September  30, 
1978. 

Amend  the  title  so  as  to  read:  "A  IslU  to 
supplement  the  authority  of  the  President 
and  various  Federal  agencies  to  collect  regu- 
lar and  periodic  information  on  International 
Investment.  f.nd  for  other  purposes.". 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading,  read  the  third  time, 
and  passed. 
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ENDANGERED  SPECIES  ACT 
AUTHORIZATIONS 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  con.slder  the 
bill  'S.  3122)  to  amend  tlie  Endangered 
Species  Act  of  1973  to  extend  authoriza- 
tions for  appropriations  which  had  boen 
reported  from  the  Committee  on  Com- 
merce with  an  amendment  to  .strike  out 
all  after  the  enacting  clause  and  insert: 


That  section  16  of  the  Endangered  Species 
Act  of  1973  (16  U.S.C.  1642)   Is  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  "lAi  not  to  exceed 
$4,000,000"  and  all  that  follov^s  through 
■•$10  000,000  for  fiscal  year  1976,"  tu  pora- 
erap'h  (A)  thereof  and  Inserting  In  lieu 
thereof  "(1)  not  to  exceed  $10,000,000  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1976.  not  to  exceed 
$1  800.000  for  the  fi.scal  transitional  period 
ending  September  30.  1976,  and  not  to  ex- 
ceed a  total  of  $25,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  September  30.  1977  and  the  fiscal  year 
ending  September  30,  1978,";  and 

(2)  bv  striking  out  "(B)  not  to  exceed 
$2,000,000"  and  all  that  follows  through 
••$2,000,000  for  fiscal  year  1976,"  In  para- 
graph (B)  thereof  and  Insertmg  In  lieu 
thereof  "(2)  not  to  exceed  $2,000,000  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1976,  not  to  exceed 
$500,000  for  the  fiscal  transitional  period  end- 
ing September  30.  1976.  and  not  to  exceed  a 
total  of  $5,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
September  30.  1977  and  the  fiscal  year  end- 
ing September  30.  1978,". 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  bill  v.as  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading,  read  the  third  time. 
and  passed. 

The  title  was  amended  so  as  to  read: 
"A  bill  to  extend  the  authorization  lor 
appropriations  to  carry  out  the  Endan- 
gered Species  Act  of  1973. "■ 


Federal  agencies  to  recodify  the  rules 
promulgated  by  such  agencies  was  an- 
nounced a.s  next  in  order. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Over. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
Ijore.  The  bill  v.  ill  be  pa^ssed  over. 


INCREASE  IN  AUTHORIZATION  FOR 
CERTAIN   RIVER  BASIN  PLANS 


CONVEYANCE  OF  CERTAIN  LAND  TO 
THE  COMMONWEALTH  OF  MAS- 
SACHUSETTS 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  coiisider  the 
bill  'S.  3399)  to  authorize  Uie  Adminis- 
trator of  General  Services  to  convey  cer- 
tain land  in  Cambridge,  Mass.,  to  the 
Commonwealth  of  Massacha^etts  which 
had  been  reported  from  the  Committee 
on  Government  Operations  with  an 
amendment  on  page  1,  in  line  8,  strike 
out  "as  a  gift  from  the  people  of  tlie 
Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts"  and 
Insert  in  lieu  thereof  "by  the  Common- 
wealth of  Massachusetts,  as  a  gift  on 
behalf  of  its  people",  so  as  to  make  tiie 
bill  read: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Reprexentativci  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
Administrator  of  General  Services  Is  author- 
ized and  directed  to  convey  to  the  Common- 
wealth of  Massachusetts,  without  consMer- 
atlon  and  by  quitclaim  deed,  all  right,  title, 
and  Interest  of  the  United  States  In  and  to 
that  certain  tract  of  land,  sltviated  In  Cam- 
bridge. Massachusetts,  whirls  was  conveyed 
to  the  United  States,  by  the  Commonwealth 
of  Massachusetts.  a.s  a  gift  on  behalf  of  Its 
people  in  order  to  provide  a  site  for  the 
Presidential  archival  depository  of  the  John 
Fitzgerald  Kennedy  Library,  by  a  deed  dated 
January  24.  1968.  and  recorded  with  the 
Middlesex.  Ma.s.sachusetts.  Southern  District 
Registry  of  Deeds  In  boo):  1  U67  at  pafe  668 

The  amendment  was   agreed   to. 

Tlie  bill  was  ordered  to  be  en!?rossed 
for  a  third  reading,  read  the  third  time, 
and  passed. 

The  title  was  amended  .so  us  to  read: 
"A  bill  to  authorize  and  dlrert  the  Ad- 
ministrator of  General  Services  to  con- 
vey certain  land  in  Cambridge.  Massa- 
chusetts, to  the  Commonwealth  of  Mas- 
sachusetts." 


BILL  PASSED  OVER 

The  bill  <S  3308  '  to  Improve  the  regu- 
lation of  commerce  by  requiring  certoin 


The  bill  <  S.  3432 1  to  authorize  an  in- 
crease in  the  monetary  authorization  for 
certain  comprehensive  river  basin  plans 
previously  approved  by  the  Congress  was 
announced  as  next  in  order. 

Mr.  BUCKLEY.  Mr.  President,  I  wish 
to  expre.ss  my  .nrong  support  for  passage 
of  S.  3432.  legislation  that  is  needed  to 
a.-surc  that  work  on  the  Tioga-Ham- 
mond  Dam  project  is  not  delayed  or 
interrupted. 

At  the  present  time,  the  Army  Corps 
of  Eni-ineers  has  the  capability— within 
the  budget — to  spend  a  cumulative  total 
of  $138,800,000  in  the  north  branch,  Sus- 
quehanna River  basin  through  the  tran- 
sition quarter.  But  the  present  author- 
ized cumulative  limit  covering  the  period 
since  1958  is  only  $133,000,000.  Thus,  the 
corps  cannot  legally  spend  the  $5,800.- 
000  difference,  even  though  those  funds 
are  available  and  have  been  programed. 
Failure  to  enact   this  legislation  soon 
V,  ould  force  a  halt  this  summer  to  work 
needed  to  assure  adequate  flood  protec- 
tion for  the  citizens  of  Corning  and  El- 
mira,    N.Y..     and     other    commvmities 
downstream  from  the  Tioga-Hammond 
Dam.  Such  delays  would  also  affect  two 
projects   in  the   South  Platte   basin  In 
Colorado. 

Specifically,  four  vital  aspects  of  the 
Susquehanna  basin  work  would  be 
halted  if  Congress  fails  to  provide  the 
extra  $5.8  million  in  basin  authoriza- 
tion. This  would  force  contractors  off 
the  project,  force  rcbidding  of  work,  and 
generally  produce  delays  and  push  up 

costs. 

For  example,  a  contract  for  construc- 
tion of  the  Cowanesque  Dam  could  not 
be  let  as  planned  later  this  month.  Thus, 
$2,760,000  would  be  lost  in  spending,  and 
the  comoletion  of  the  dam  would  be  de- 
layed by  a  full  year  because  the  summer 
construction  sea,son  would  be  lost. 

Work  would  have  to  be  halted  around 
August  1  on  the  dam  embankment  for 
Tioga-Hammond  Dam,  representing  a 
lo.ss  of  SI. 100.000  in  spending,  and  pro- 
ducing more  delays. 

Work  would  have  to  be  stopped  Au- 
gust 1  on  the  dam  structure  itself  for 
Tioga-Hammond  Dam,  cutting  spend:ng 
by  S979,000.  and  delaymg  public  protec- 
tion. ,     ^ 

And  wo:  k  would  have  to  be  halted  on 
a  new  contract  on  the  repair  of  a  .slide 
m  connection  w;th  a  highway  rerouting. 
Present  plans  call  for  advertismg  this 
contract  in  mid-May.  awarding  it  in  late 
June.  A  halt  in  August  would  reduce 
expenditures  $1,010,000. 

In  summary,  the  corps  needs  an  addi- 
tional $5,800,000  in  authorizations  for 
the  north  branch  of  the  Susquehanna  to 
carrv-  work— work  already  underway  or 
scheduled— through  the  transition  quar- 
ter. And  they  need  $5,545,000  in  appro- 
priations or  fund  transfers.  I  am  advised 


that  the  corps  can  and  will  cover  tiila 
need  with  fvmds  transferred  from  other 
projects,  on  which  delays  have  devel- 
oped. 

This  bill,  of  course,  is  only  a  stopgap 
effort.  The  north  branch  of  the  Susque- 
harma  and  other  basins  need  major  in- 
creases in  various  spending  hmitations 
by  the  1977  fiscal  year.  Approximately 
$72  milhon  will  be  needed  in  the  cumu- 
lative Susquehanna  limit  to  carrj-  work 
through  fiscal  year  1977.  so  the  corps 
can  move  forward  at  its  level  of  con- 
struction capability.  It  is  anticipated 
that  our  committee  will  provide  such 
fundmg  as  part  of  a  more  comprehen- 
sive, onmibus  water  resources  bill  this 
summer. 

Mr.  President,  I  want  to  express  mj- 
support  for  this  legislation  and  mj-  ap- 
preciation for  the  cooperation  of  the  dis- 
tinguished chairman  of  the  Water  Re- 
sources Subcommittee,  Mr.  Gravel,  in 
encouraging  action  on  this  bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading,  read  the  third  time, 
and  passed,  as  foUows: 

Be  i:  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  (a)  in 
addition  to  previous  authorizations,  there  is 
hereby  authorized  to  be  appropriated  for  the 
prosecution  of  the  comprehensive  plan  of 
development  of  each  rtver  basin  under  the 
Jurisdiction  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Army  re- 
ferred to  in  the  first  column  below,  which 
was  basically  authorized  by  the  Act  referred 
to  by  date  of  enactment  In  the  second  col- 
umn below,  an  amount  not  to  exceed  that 
shown  opposite  such  nver  basin  In  the  third 
column  below: 


Basin 


Act  of 
Congress 


Additional 

monetary 

autliorizations 

required 

through 

transition 

quarter 


North     Branch,    Susquehanna 

River  Basin July     3.1968  ^.800.0°° 

South  Platte  River  Basin May  17, 1950      _  3,200,000 

Total - ~    "9,000,000 


(b)  The  total  amount  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  by  this  Act  shall  not  exceed 
$9,000,000, 


NOISE    CONTROL    ACT 
AUTHORIZATIONS 

The  bill  S,  3436 1  to  authorize  appro- 
priations for  research,  development,  and 
demonstration  under  the  Noise  Control 
Act  of  1972  was  considered,  ordered  to  be 
engroi.sed  for  a  third  readi:^.g.  read  the 
third  time,  and  passed,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  bp  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  Umted  States  of 
Ancrica  t'^  Congress  affC'mbled .  That  section 
19  of  the  Noise  Control  Act  of  1972  .86  Stat 
1250)  Is  amended  by  adding  '  '  a)  "  after  "Sec, 
19,"  and  a  new  subsection  a?  follows; 

"(b)  There  Is  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
to  carrv  out  section  14  of  this  Act  $2,500,000 
for    the    fiscal    year    ending    September    30. 


NEWSMEN  IN  THE  NEWS 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  tliere 
have  been  two  good  items  in  the  news 
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about  newsmen  recently,  one  which  I 
deeply  regret  and  one  which  causes  me 
great  sorrow.  The  good  Items  are  the  re- 
turn of  Peter  Llsagore  to  his  position  as 
chief  Wa.shlngton  correspondent  of  the 
Chicago  Sun-Times.  I  must  say  that  I 
am  very  pleased  that  he  Is  back  In  action 
and  performing  In  his  usual  vigorous, 
entrancing,  humorous  style. 

I  am  also  glad  that  Marvin  Kalb  has 
returned  to  active  duty  with  the  Colum- 
bia Broadcasting  Sy.stem.  I  had  missed 
his  pithy  commentaries  and  his  keen 
analysis  of  the  news,  and  it  is  a  pleas- 
ure to  welcome  him  back  once  again. 

I  regret  the  retirement  of  BUI  Ander- 
son of  the  Chicago  Tribune.  This  out- 
standing national  reporter  will  be  missed 
because  he  was  a  flirst-rate  reporter,  a 
keen  analyst  of  the  news  and  a  very 
worthy  member  of  his  profes.5ion. 

I  am  saddened,  though,  at  the  news  of 
the  passing  of  John  R.  Cauley,  who  served 
some  years  in  Washington  as  a  chief  of 
the  Washington  Bureau  of  the  Kansas 
City  Star.  John  R.  Cauley  was  a  gentle- 
man in  the  real  meaning  of  that  term. 
He  was  a  gentle  man.  He  was  an  Incisive 
reporter.  He  dug  for  the  facts,  he  re- 
ported them  fairly,  and  I  think  he  was 
one  of  the  outstanding  journalists  in 
this  Nation.  With  his  passing,  my  wife. 
Maureen,  and  I  feel  a  sense  of  deep  per- 
sonal loss.  We  extend  to  his  two  surviving 
sisters,  Janet  Stepheruson  of  Kaiisas  City, 
Mo.,  and  Margaret  Carter  of  Columbia, 
Mo.,  our  heartfelt  regrets  and  our  deepest 
sympathy.  May  his  soul  rest  In  peace. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  state- 
ment of  John  R.  Cauley's  passing  be 
printed  at  this  point  In  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 
I  From  the  Washington  Post.  May  18,  1976J 

ESC-BUREAU     CHIET    J.     R.     CATTtET    OF    KANSAS 

City  Star  Dies 

John  R.  CaiUey.  68,  retired  chief  of  th« 
Washington  bureau  of  The  Kansas  City  Star, 
died  yesterday  at  the  Research  Hospital  in 
Kansas  City,  Mo.  He  had  been  in  falling 
health  for  the  past  year. 

Mr.  Cauley  had  Joined  the  Washington  bu- 
reau In  1954  and  retired  In  May,  1974.  He  had 
moved  back  to  Kan8a.s  City  last  year. 

Born  In  Rushvllle,  Ind..  he  was  a  1932 
graduate  of  the  University  of  Missouri  School 
of  Journalism.  He  began  his  career  during 
the  depression  as  owner  of  a  neighborhood 
newspaper  In  Kansas  City.  He  supplemented 
his  Income  with  a  Job  at  a  service  station 
and  on  a  construction  crew. 

Mr.  Cauley  Joined  The  Kansas  City  Star 
staff  in  1938,  working  on  the  market  desk. 
He  later  served  as  assistant  city  editor,  tele- 
graph editor  and  editorial  writer  before  com- 
ing to  Washington. 

After  arriving  here,  he  covered  the  State 
Department  and  the  White  House  and  was 
named  bureau  chief  In  1964.  He  had  covered 
every  national  political  convention  from  1962 
to  1972  and  was  present  at  the  famous 
kitchen  debate  In  1959  between  then  Vice 
President  Richard  Nlxon  and  Premier  Nlklta 
Khrushchev  in  Moscow. 

He  traveled  to  Europe  with  President  John 
P.  Kennedy  in  1963  and  from  time  to  time 
covered  sessions  of  the  United  Nations. 

In  an  article  written  at  the  time  of  his 
retirement,  Mr.  Cauley  recalled  his  humble 
start  In  newspaperlng  In  the  depression  days. 

"If  anyone  had  told  me  that  some  day  I 
would  be  chief  of  the  Washington  bureau  of 
The   Kansas   City  Star   and   that  Ave  presi- 


dents, three  secretaries  of  state,  many  sen- 
ators and  House  members,  Cabinet  officers 
and  Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court  would  call 
me  by  my  first  name  and  share  their  con- 
fidences with  me,  I  would  have  told  him  he 
was  Just  dreaming,"  he  wrote.  He  added  that 
It  wasn't  a  dream  but  a  "wonderful  reality." 

Mr.  Cauley  had  served  as  president  of  the 
Kansas  City  Press  Club  and  had  been  on 
the  board  of  directors  of  the  Associated  Press 
Managing  Editors  Association. 

He  also  had  been  treasurer  and  a  member 
of  the  board  of  the  National  Press  Club  and 
was  a  member  of  the  Gridiron  Club.  He  had 
been  an  usher  at  St.  Matthew's  Cathedral 
here. 

He  is  survived  by  two  sisters,  Janet  Ste- 
phenson, of  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  and  Margaret 
Carter,  of  Columbia,  Mo. 

The  family  suggests  that  expressions  of 
sympathy  may  be  In  the  form  of  contribu- 
tions to  the  Rockhurst  High  School  scholar- 
ship fund  In  Kansas  City,  Mo. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection.  It  Is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  back  the  time  allotted  to  me  by  the 
Senate  on  yesterday. 


RECESS  UNTIL  10:45  A.M. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate  stand 
In  recess  until  the  hour  of  10:45. 

Tnere  being  no  objection,  the  Senate, 
at  10:13  a.m.,  recessed  until  10:45  ajn.; 
whereupon,  the  Senate  reassembled  when 
called  to  order  by  the  Presiding  Officer 
(Mr.  Gary  Hart). 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair,  in  his  capacity  as  a  Senator  from 
Colorado,  suggests  the  absence  of  a 
quorum.  The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  Is  so  ordered. 


ROUTINE  Muli.NlNU  BUSINESS 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  there  now  be  a 
period  for  the  transaction  of  routine 
morning  business  not  to  extend  beyond 
11  a.m.,  with  a  limitation  on  statements 
therein  of  not  more  than  3  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 


MESSAGES  I-P.<iM    iHE  PRESIDENT 

Messages  from  the  President  of  the 
United  States  were  communicated  to  the 
Senate  by  Mr  Roddy,  one  of  his  secre- 
taries. 


EXECUTIVE  MESSAGES  REFERRED 

As  In  executive  session,  the  Acting 
President  pro  tempore  (Mr.  Clark)  laid 
before  the  Senate  messages  from  the 
President  of  the  United  States  submitting 
sundrj"  nominations  which  were  referred 
to  the  appropriate  committees. 

(The  nominations  received  today  are 
printed  at  the  end  of  the  Senate  pro- 
ceedings. > 

REPORT  OF  THE  NATIONAL  CORPO- 
RATION FOR  HOUSING  PART- 
NERSHIPS—MESSAGE FROM  THE 
PRESIDENT 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore (Mr.  Clark)  laid  before  the  Senate 
the  following  message  from  the  President 
of  the  United  States,  which  was  referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Banking,  Housing 
and  Urban  Affairs: 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

I  herewith  transmit  the  Seventh  An- 
nual Report  of  the  independent  National 
Corporation  for  Housmg  Partnerships 
and  The  National  Housing  Partnership, 
as  required  by  Section  908(a)  of  the 
Housing  and  Urban  Development  .At  of 
1968. 

Gkkald  R  Ford. 
The  White  House.  Majj  la.  1'j76. 
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COMMUNICATIONS     FRO.\'     EXECU- 
TIVE DEP.MiTMEN're,  ETC 

The  ACTING  PRE:SIDKNT  pro  t.'in- 
pore  (Mr.  Clark  i  laid  btfore  Uie  SenuLe 
the  following  letterb.  which  were  referred 
as  Indicated: 

RrpoRT  or  THE  Under  SECRET.\Ry  or  Hous- 
ing AND  Urban  Development 
A  letter  from  t'.ie  Under  Secretary  of  Hous- 
ing and  Urban  Development  reporting  on 
the  findings  of  tlie  Comptroller  General  re- 
garding "rescission  of  Department  of  Hous- 
ing and  Urban  Development  budget  author- 
ity;" Jointly,  pursuant  to  the  order  of  Janu- 
ary 30,  1975,  to  the  Committees  on  Appro- 
priations, the  Budget,  and  Banking,  Housing 
and  Urban  AiTalrs. 

Proposes  Legislation  bt  the  Export- 
Import    Bank 

A  letter  from  the  Chairman  of  the  Export- 
Import  Bank  transmitting  a  draft  of  pro- 
pored  legislation  to  amend  and  extend  the 
Export-Import  Bank  Act  of  1945,  as  amended 
(with  siccompanylng  papers);  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Banking,  Housing  and  Urban  Af- 
fairs. 

Report  or  thk  Export-Import  Bank 

A  letter  from  the  Chalrmaji  of  the  Export- 
Import  Bank  reporting,  pursuant  to  law,  on 
certain  loan  transactions  of  the  Bank  with 
Communist  countries  during  March  1976:  to 
the  Committee  on  Banking,  Housing  and 
Urban  Affairs. 

Proposzd  Contra'tts  roR  Research 
Projects 

Twelve  letters  from  the  Deputy  Assistant 
Secretary  of  the   Interior  each   transmitting 


a  copy  of  proposed  contract  for  a  research 
project,  (with  accompanying  papers);  to  the 
Committee  on   Interior  and   Insular  Affairs. 

Proposed   Legislation   by  the  Admin- 
isTRATn-E    Conference 

A  letter  from  the  Chairman  of  the  Admin- 
istrative Conference  transmitting  a  draft  of 
proposed  leglsla.lon  to  amend  the  Admlnls- 
iratlve  Conference  Act  (with  accompanying 
papers) ;  to  the  Conunittee  on  the  Judiciary. 

Report  of  the  Comptroller  General 

A  letter  from  the  ComptroUer  General  of 
the  United  States  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law,  a  report  concerning  the  claim  of  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Aaron  Wayne  Ogburn  (with  an  ac- 
companying report):  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

Pkoposed  Legislation  by  thi:  .^itop.nev 

GENERAL 

A  letter  from  the  Attorney  General  trans- 
mitting a  draft  ol  proposed  legislation  to 
authorize  lawful  permanent  resident  status 
for  refugees  of  Southeast  Asia  (with  accom- 
panying papers);  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary:  and 

A  letter  transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed 
legislation  entitled  "JuvenUe  Justice  and  De- 
linquency Prevention  Amendments  of  1977" 
(with  accompanying  papers);  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

I>UBLisHED  Regulation  of  the   Department 
OF  Health,  ESjucation,  and  Welfare 

A  letter  from  the  Director  of  Repulatory 
Kevlew  of  the  Department  of  Health.  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law.  a  copy  of  a  published  regulation  con- 
cerning educational  programs  (with  uccom- 
panylng  papers) ;  to  the  CommUt<»p  on  Labor 
and  Public  Welfare. 
Report  or  the  National  Transportation 
Safety  Board 

A  letter  from  the  Chairman  of  the  Na- 
tional Transportation  Safety  Board  trans- 
mitting, pursuant  to  law,  a  report  on  the 
Interpretation  of  section  304^a)  (7)  of  the 
Independent  Safety  Board  Act  (with  an  ac- 
companying report) ;  to  the  Committee  on 
Commerce. 
Report  or  the  Federal  Trade  Commission 

A  letter  from  the  Chairman  uf  the  Federal 
Trade  Comnls.slon  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law,  a  report  conrernlng  cigarette  labeling 
(with  an  accompanying  report) ;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Commerce. 

Proposed   Acrr  by  the   Council  of  the 

Dl.STRlrT    riF    CottTMBIA 

A  letter  from  the  Chairman  of  the  Coun- 
cil of  the  District  of  Columbia  tran- mlttlng. 
pursuant  to  law.  a  copy  of  a  proposed  act 
adopted  by  the  council  (with  accompanying 
papers);  to  the  Committee  on  the  Dlrtrlct 
of  Columbia. 

Proposed   Legislation    by    the    Agency    for 
International  Development 

A  letter  from  the  Administrator  of  the 
Agency  for  International  Developnient  trans- 
mitting a  draft  of  profxssed  lejilslatlon  to 
authorize  foreign  asFlstance  development 
programs  (with  accompanying  papers) ;  to 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations. 
Pproposed  Legislation  by  the  Arms  Control 
AND   Disarmament   Agency 

A  letter  from  the  Director  of  tl;e  Arms 
Control  and  Disarmament  Agency  trans- 
mitting a  draft  of  propiosed  legislation  au- 
thorizing new  budget  authority  i  with  ac- 
companying papers) ;  to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations. 

Proposed  Legislation  by  the  Overseas  Pri- 
vate In\f..stment  C'  rporation 

A  letter  from  the  Pen;ldent  of  the  Over- 
seas Private  Investment  Corporation  trans- 
mitting a  draft  of  proposed  legislation  to 
amend  the   Porelen   Ai^-^l^tBrce   Act    of    1961 


(with   accompanying  paper?);    to  the   Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Relatlon.s. 
Proposed  Legislation  by  the  Department  of 
State 

A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary  of 
State  transmitting  a  draft  of  propot.ed  legis- 
lation to  amend  the  Foreign  Service  Build- 
ings Act  (with  accompan.ylnf:  paper?  i  ;  to 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations. 
Proposed  Legislation  bt  the  Secretary  of 
THE  Treasury 

Four  letters  from  the  Acting  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  each  transmitting  a  draft  of 
proposed  legislation  to  d  i  provide  for  in- 
creased participation  by  the  United  States 
in  the  Asian  Development  Fund;  (2i  provide 
for  increased  participation  in  the  Asian  De- 
velopment Ban.k;  (3)  provide  for  Increased 
participation  in  the  Internationa!  Bank  for 
Reconstruction  and  Development;  and  i4i 
provide  for  increased  partlcipctlon  in  the  In- 
ternational Development  .Association  (with 
accompanying  papers) ;  to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations. 

INTERNATIONA!.    AGREEMENTS     OTHER    THAN 
1  REATIES 

A  letter  from  the  As.«istant  Legal  Adviser 
of  the  Department  of  State  transmitting, 
pursuant  to  law,  copies  of  international 
agreements  other  than  treaties  entered  into 
within  the  pa.st  60  days  (with  accompanying 
papers):  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations. 

Reports  of  the  Comptroller  General 

Two  letters  from  the  Comptroller  General, 
each  transmitting  a  report  entitled  'Pro- 
viding Economic  Incentives  to  Farmers 
Increases  Food  Production  in  Developing 
Countries"  and  "Improvements  Needed  in 
Rehabilitating  Social  Security  Disability 
Insurance  Beneficiaries"  (with  accompanying 
reports);  to  the  Committee  on  Government 
Operations. 

Notice  of  Certain  Mef-tings  by  the  Federal, 
Energy    Aumin'istration 

A  letter  from  the  A,SElstar;t  General  Coun- 
sel of  the  Federal  Energy  Administration 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  notice  of 
certain  meetings  related  to  the  International 
Eiiercy  Program  iwlth  accompanying  pa- 
pers), to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  In- 
sular Affairs. 


Maurice  B.  Cohlll,  Jr.,  of  Pennsylvania,  to 
be  U.S.  district  judge  for  the  western  district 
of  Pennsylvania 

By  Mr.  E.AiSTL.'^N'D.  Irom  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary: 

John  A.  Field  HI,  of  West  Virginia,  to  be 
U.S.  attorney  for  the  southern  district  of 
West  Virginia 

The  above  nomination  was  reported 
with  the  recommendation  that  :t  be  con- 
firmed, subject  to  the  nominees'  commit- 
ment to  respond  to  requests  to  appear 
and  testify  beiore  any  d'uly  constitut-cd 
committet  of  the  Senate.) 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES 

The  following  reports  of  committees 
were  submitted : 

By  Mr.  HASKELL,  from  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs,  without  amend- 
ment: 

S.  18'72.  A  bill  to  enlarge  the  boundary  of 
the  Cibola  National  Forest  iRept.  No.  94- 
'.'>j2  •  . 

By  Mr.  H.ASKELL.  from  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  .\flalrs,  with  an  amend- 
ment ; 

S.  1365.  A  bin  to  authorize  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  to  convey  to  the  city  of  Haines, 
.Mask a.  Interests  of  the  United  States  Ln  cer- 
tain lands   (Rept.  No,  94-903). 

By  Mr.  HASKELL,  from  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  In.^ular  .'\ffalrs,  with  an  amend- 
ment and  an  amendment  to  the  title; 

S,  2798.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  the  city  of 
Yakutat,  Alaska   (Rept.  No.  94-904). 


EXECUTTV'E  REPORTS  OF 
COMMITTEES 

As  in  executive  session,  the  following 
executive  reports  of  committees  were 
.vubmitted: 

^!r  E.ASTT^.AND.  from  'he  <~  n.n-.."ee  ■-. 
the  Judiciary;  James  C.  Hill,  of  Georgia,  to 
be  U.S.  circuit  Judge  for  the  fifth  circuit. 


rrvTTRODUCTION  OF  BILLS  AND 
JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

The  following  bills  and  joint  resolu- 
tions vc  re  introduced,  read  the  first  time 
and.  by  unanimous  consent,  the  second 
time,  and  referred  as  indicated: 

By  Mr.  JOHNSTON: 

S  3444.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  sf.:dy  of 
certain  lands  to  determine  their  suitability 
for  designation  a-s  wllderne.ss  Referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs 

By  Mr.  BENTSEN: 

S   3445   A  bill  lor  the  relief  of  Dr.  Laurence 
T.  Gayao.  hl-s  wife,  Edith  Gayao,  and  their 
child.  Lorraine  Gayao   Referred  t«  tl-.e  Ccrr,- 
mittee  on  the  Judiciary 
By  Mr   .\LLEN  : 

S,  3446.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue Code  of  1954  to  provide  that  Federal 
employment  tax  provlsioiLs  shall  not  apply 
to  certain  Individuals  Referred  tc.  the  Com- 
mittee on  Finance 

By  Mr.  JOHNSTON  ( by  request    ; 

S.  3447  A  bill  to  authorl7e  a  program  of 
loan  and  grants  to  the  Government  of  Guam 
for  capital  Improvements  and  for  ether  pur- 
poses; and 

S.  3448-  A  bill  to  guarantee  certain  obliga- 
tions of  the  Guami  Power  Auth.crity   Refe: 
to   the   Com-mittee   on    Interior    and   Ir^s 

By  Mr    HUMPHREY   -for  himself  and 
Mr.    Ph:l:p    A.    Hart    and    Mr.    Mc- 

GCVFRN  ! 

S.  3449  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  to  carry  out  a  program  of 
li  urltion  Information  and  educatlci;  as  part 
of  food  service  programs  for  children  con- 
ducted under  the  School  Lunch  and  ChUd 
Nutrition  Auts, 


red 

.liar 


ST'^TEMENTS    ON    INTRODUCED 
BILLS  AND  JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

By  Mr.  JOHNSTON: 

S.  3444.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  study 
of  certain  lands  to  determine  their  suita- 
bility for  designation  as  wilderness.  Re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr,  President.  I  am 
pleased  to  introduce  today  a  bill  tC' 
provide  for  the  study  of  certain  lands  m 
Louisiana  to  determine  their  suitability 
for  designation  as  wilderness.  The  Saline 
Bayou  and  the  KLsatchil  Hills  are 
picturesque  areas  located  in  the 
KLsatchie  National  Forest  in  central 
Louisiana.  Thousands  of  people  yearly 
enjoy  the  natural  treasures  fo'ond  in 
thes«  areas,  and  hopefully  in  generations 
to  come,  thousands  more  will  experience 
their  scenic  beauty. 
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Mr.  President,  last  year  the  Senate 
passed  S.  3433  which  included  the 
Kisatchie  Hills  and  Saline  Bayou  as 
study  areas.  Unfortunately,  the  areas 
were  deleted  during  consideration  by  the 
House  of  Representatives.  The  interest  in 
the  Kisatchie  Hills  and  Saline  Bayou  by 
the  people  of  my  State  has  been  con- 
siderable. I  would  hope  that  hearings  on 
this  legislation  could  be  held  in  time  to 
allow  this  bill  to  move  through  the  leg- 
islative process. 


By  Mr.  JOHNSTON  (by  request) : 

S.  3447.  A  bill  to  authorize  a  program 
of  loans  and  grants  to  the  government 
of  Guam  for  capital  improvements  and 
for  other  purposes;  and 

S.  3448.  A  bill  to  guarantee  certain 
obligations  of  the  Guam  Power  Author- 
ity. Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Inte- 
rior and  Insular  Affairs. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President,  at  the 
request  of  Congressman  Antonio  Won 
Pat.  I  am  pleased  to  introduce  two  bills 
affecting  the  territory  of  Guam. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  both  of  these  bills,  S.  3447  and 
S.  3448,  as  well  as  Congressman  Won 
Pat's  letter  of  transmittal,  be  printed  in 
the  C0NCRES.S10NAL  Record  at  this  point. 

Tliere  being  no  ob.iection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

S.  3447 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  section 
31(a)  of  the  Organic  Act  of  Guam  (64  Stat. 
392:  48  U.S.C.  14211(a) )  aa  amended,  Is  here- 
by amended  by  striking  out  the  period  and 
liLsertlng  In  lieu  thereof  the  following:  ": 
Provided,  Tliat  notwithstanding  any  other 
provision  of  law.  the  LegLslatuie  of  Quara  Is 
authorized  to  levy  surtax  on  all  taxpayers  In 
an  amount  not  to  exceed  10  per  centum  of 
their  annual  Income  tax  obligation  to  the 
Government  of  Guam.". 

Sec.  2.  (a)  The  purpose  of  this  section  Is  to 
provide  Guam  with  funds  for  the  construc- 
tion of  necessary  public  works.  Including  the 
acquisition  of  real  property,  »nd  for  other 
purposes. 

(b)  There  Is  authorized  to  b^  appropriated 
to  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  not  to  exceed 
$30,000,000  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this 
section,  814,000.000  of  such  suip  to  be  avail- 
able to  the  Government  of  Qjliam  as  loans 
and  «16,000.000  of  such  sum  tijj  be  available 
to  such  government  as  grantaj  such  granta 
and  loans  to  be  paid  at  such  ^Imes  as  may 
be  requested  by  the  Governor  <Jf  Guam  with 
the  concurrence  of  the  territorial  legislature 
and  approval  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 
Such  moneys  as  may  be  appropriated  shall 
be  available  until  June  30.  1981.  Loans  (but 
not  grants)  made  under  this  section  shall 
also  be  available  for  use  by  th»  Government 
of  Guam  to  permit  Guam  to  qualify  for  par- 
ticipation In  Federal  programs  relating  to 
public  works  and  communltj|  development 
for  which  Guam  is  otherwise  ^glble. 

(c)  There  is  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated to  the  Secretary  of  the  Itit«>rlor  not  to 
exceed  $1,000,000  to  be  paid  t^  the  Govern- 
ment of  Guam  to  be  used  to  conduct  a 
financial  management  systemi  study,  a  tax 
study,  and  a  long-range  spclo-economlc 
growth  study  of  Guam.  Thes«  studies  shall 
be  undertaken  under  the  dufcctlon  of  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior,  wh*  shall  report 
the  results  of  these  studies  to  Ck>ngress  with- 
in 30  months  of  th©  effectlvt  date  of  thla 
Act. 

Sec  3.  Repayment  of  the  loans  under  sec- 
tion 2  of  this  Act  shall  coRunence  6  years 


after  making  of  the  first  advance.  In  such 
amounts  as  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
estlniates  will  reimburse  the  United  States, 
with  Interest  as  set  forth  below,  over  a  pe- 
riod of  thirty  years.  These  repayments  may 
be  made  in  the  form  of  withholdings  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  from  sums  col- 
lected pursuant  to  section  30  of  the  Organic 
Act  of  Guam  (64  Stet.  392;  48  U.8.C.  1421h) 
before  such  sums  are  transferred  to  the 
Government  of  Guam.  The  foregoing 
amounts,  until  reimbursed  to  the  United 
States,  shall  bear  interest  beginning  on  the 
date  when  the  moneys  are  advanced,  at  a 
rate  determined  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury,  taking  into  consideration  the  aver- 
age yield  on  outstanding  marketable  obliga- 
tions of  the  United  States  of  comparable 
maturities  as  of  the  last  day  of  the  month 
preceding  the  advance,  adjusted  to  the  near- 
est one-eighth  of  I  percent.  All  sums  so  with- 
held shall  be  deposited  In  the  Treasury  of 
the  United  States  as  trUscellaneous  receipts. 

Sec.  4.  The  Secretary  shall  place  such 
stipulation  as  he  deems  appropriate  on  any 
grants  and  loans  to  Guam  pursuant  to  sec- 
tion 2  of  this  Act. 

Sec.  6.  No  portion  of  the  sums  to  be  repaid 
by  the  Government  of  Guam  to  the  United 
States,  as  provided  for  In  section  2  of  this 
Act,  shall  be  considered  to  be  public  Indebt- 
edness of  Guam  wlthJn  the  meaning  of  sec- 
tion 11  of  the  Organic  Act  of  Guam  (84 
Stat.  387;  48  U.S.C.  14231). 


S.  3448 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  sec- 
tion 11  of  the  Organic  Act  of  Guam  (6t  Stat. 
387;  48  U.S.C.  1423a)  Is  hereby  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following: 
"Bonds  or  other  obligations  of  the  Guam 
Power  Authority  with  a  mat'jrlty  or  maturi- 
ties falling  due  on  or  before  June  1.  1986. 
which  shall  be  Issued  In  order  to  refinance 
short-term  notes  due  or  existing  on  June  1, 
1976,  and  other  Indebtedness  not  evidenced 
by  bonds  or  notes  la  an  aggregate  amount  of 
not  more  than  $36,000,000,  are  hereby  guar- 
anteed, as  they  become  due,  as  to  both  prin- 
cipal and  Interest  by  the  United  States  of 
America.  Such  guaranteed  obligations  shall 
Include  provision  for  (1)  semiannual  pay- 
ments of  interest  only  during  the  first  five 
years,  (2)  semiannual  payments  of  Interest 
and  annual  payments  of  principal  (deter- 
mined on  a  twenty-seven-year  level  amorti- 
zation schedule)  for  the  remaining  period 
ending  June  1,  1986.  and  (3)  pavTuent  in 
full  on  June  1,  1986,  of  all  outstanding  prin- 
cipal and  interest.  Nothing  herein  contained 
shall  prohibit  full  payment  without  penalty 
by  the  Guam  Power  Authority  prior  to 
June  1,  1986,  of  such  guaranteed  obligations. 
Should  there  be  default  on  the  bonds  or 
other  obligations  so  guaranteed,  thus  calling; 
the  guarantee  into  effect,  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  may  withhold  such  sums  as  he 
determines  may  be  necessary  from  sums  col- 
lected pursuant  to  section  30  of  the  Organic 
Act  of  Guam  until  the  amounts  paid  by  the 
United  States  under  the  guarantee  plus  In- 
terest have  been  reimbursed  to  the  United 
States  and.  notwithstanding  any  other  pro- 
vision of  law.  Acts  making  appropriations 
may  provide  for  the  withholding  of  any  pay- 
ments from  the  United  Stales  to  the  Gov- 
ernment of  Guam  which  may  be  or  may  be- 
come due  purs'.iant  to  any  law  and  for  off- 
setting the  amount  of  such  withheld  pay- 
ments against  any  claim  the  United  States 
may  have  against  the  Government  of  Guam 
or  the  Guam  Power  Authority  pursuant  to 
thla  Act.  Should  the  guarantee  be  called  Into 
effect  pursuant  to  this  Act.  for  the  purposes 
of  section  3466  of  the  Revised  Statutes  (31 
U.S.C.  191)  the  term  'person"  Includes  the 
Government  of  Guam  and  the  Guam  Power 
Authority  ". 


House   or   Representatives, 
Washington.  D.C.,  May  14.  1976. 
Hon.   J.    Bennett   Johnston, 
Russell  Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Senator  Johnston  :  Your  kind  as- 
sistance Is  requested  to  help  expedite  through 
the  Congress  two  bills  which  are  vitally  Im- 
portant to  the  Government  of  Guam,  by 
Introducing  the  attached  two  bills  In  the 
Senate. 

The  first  bill.  Introduced  In  the  House  on 
May  10  as  HJl.  13679.  would  guarantee  loan 
obligations  to  the  Guam  Power  Authority, 
an  Instrumentality  of  the  Government  of 
Guam.  The  Importance  of  this  bill  derives 
from  the  fact  that  $17.5  million  In  two-year 
notes  l!«ued  by  the  Guam  Power  Authority 
become  due  on  June  1,  1976.  If  GPA  were  to 
default  on  these  notes,  which  It  will  surely 
do  as  It  has  been  unable  to  sell  any  new  bond 
Issues,  It  would  be  unable  to  borrow  again 
for  decades.  This  bill  would  guarantee  loans 
for  up  to  $36  million,  which  would  cover  the 
amount  of  the  notes  coming  due  on  June  1, 
1976.  allow  payment  of  the  $10.4  million  debt 
of  GPA  to  the  company  that  built  GPA's  new 
power  plant,  and  cover  other  short-term 
debts.  The  bill  also  provides  that  the  Gov- 
ernment of  Guam  will  pay  back  to  the  fed- 
eral government  any  sums  paid  out  by  the 
United  State.s  covering  a  default  of  any  GPA 
loan,  plus  Interest.  These  repayments  by  the 
Government  of  Guam  shall  be  In  the  form 
of  withholdings  by  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior of  federal  taxes  collected  on  Guam. 
These  taxes  normally  are  covered  Into  the 
treasury  of  the  Government  of  Guam  pursu- 
ant to  section  30  of  the  Guam  Organic  Act. 
(64  Stat.  387).  We  have  obtained  assurances 
from  the  Congressional  Budget  Office  that 
this  bill  is  not  affected  by  the  May  15  dead- 
line of  the  Budget  Act  applicable  to  author- 
izations, as  It  Is  merely  a  giiarantee  for  loans 
for  which  the  Government  of  Guam  Is  pri- 
marily liable  In  the  event  of  a  default.  We 
have  been  assured  on  a  daily  ba.sls  by  the 
Department  of  Interior  that  they  are  doing 
everything  they  can  to  make  the  Office  of 
Management  and  Budget  aware  of  the  need 
for  urgency  In  finalizing  the  executive  com- 
ment on  this  bill  The  Hou.se  Territories  Sub- 
committee of  the  Interior  Committee  made  a 
formal  request  for  departmental  reports  on 
May  11,  1976. 

The  second  bill  we  ask  you  to  introduce  U 
Identical  to  H  R.  13718.  Introduced  Mav  11, 
1976.  This  bill  would  provide  $30,000,000  In 
loans  and  grants  to  the  Government  or  Guam 
for  construction  of  necessary  public  works. 
The  grants,  totaling  $16  mUllon.  could  be 
used  to  meet  federal  matching  grants.  There 
Is  an  additional  $1  million  authorized  to  the 
Secretary  of  Interior  to  oversee  a  financial 
management  systems  study,  a  taxation  study, 
and  a  long-range  socio-economic  growth 
study  conducted  by  the  Government  of 
Guam.  The  repayments  of  these  federal 
loans  would  be  made  through  collections  of 
the  federal  tax  receipts  collected  on  Guam 
and  normally  covered  Into  the  treasury  of 
Guam.  This  bill  Is  a  modification  of  the  $56 
million  bill  for  loans  and  grants,  upon  which 
hearings  were  held  In  the  Hou.«ie  Interior 
Committee  on  June  16.  1975.  Unfortunately, 
the  Department  of  the  Interior's  careful  de- 
liberations to  arrive  at  their  recommenda- 
tions did  not  allow  them  to  send  those  rec- 
ommendations over  to  the  Office  of  Manage- 
ment and  Budget  until  Tuesday  of  this  week. 
Due  to  the  provisions  authorizing  $16  million 
In  grants  for  public  works,  and  $1  million 
for  Government  of  Guam  studies,  this  bill 
clearly  Is  subject  to  the  May  15.  1976,  dead- 
line for  reporting  authorization  bills  for  the 
FY  77  budget  out  of  committee.  Despite  the 
difficulty  In  Including  this  program  In  the  FY 
77  Budget,  the  introduction  of  this  bill  in 
the  Senate  will  help  to  promptly  begin  the 
thoughtful    legislative   process   necessary   to 
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bring  to  Guam  critically  needed  funds  at  the 
earliest  reasonable  opportunity. 

Thank    you    for    your    assistance    In    this 
matter. 
With  warmest  personal  regards. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Antonto    B.    Won   Pat, 

Member  of  Congress. 


By  Mr.  HLTNTPHREY  'for  himself 
Mr.  Philip  A-  Hart  ar.d  Mr.  Mc- 
Govern)  : 

S.  3449.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Secre- 
tar>'  of  Agriculture  to  carry  out  a  pro- 
gram of  nutrition  information  Hnd  edu- 
cation as  part  of  food  service  programs 
for  children  conducted  under  the  School 
Lunch  and  Child  Nutrition  Acts. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY  Mr  Prc.'^ldent,  I  am 
todav  introducing  the  National  Child 
Nutrition  Information  and  Education 
Act  of  1976.  Senator?  Philip  A.  Hart  and 
McGovERN  are  joining  me  in  .sponsoring 
this  legislation. 

This  bill  authorizes  the  Secretary  of 
Auj.-kulture  to  carry  out  a  program  of 
;.  .trition  information  and  td'ication  as  a 
part  of  food  service  pro;' rams  for  chil- 
dren conducted  under  the  School  Lunch 
and  Child  Nutrition  Acts 

The  purpose  of  thi.'-  Ic^i.'-lation  i.*;  to 
encourage  the  dLssemination  of  sound 
nutrition  information  to  children  par- 
ticipating or  eligible  to  participate  In  the 
school  lunch  and  related  child  nutrition 
programs.  A  system  of  grant,-  to  State 
educational  agencies  would  be  estab- 
lished for  the  training  of  food  service  and 
educational  personnel  in  the  principles 
of  good  nutrition  and  the  development 
of  compreliensive  nutrition  education 
programs.  Such  comprehensive  nutrition 
programs  will  fully  utihze  as  a  Ipaming 
laboratory  the  existing  .schood  lunch  and 
child  nutrition  programs. 

We  have  become  Increasingly  aware  of 
the  Importance  of  good  nutrition.  There 
are  numerous  findings  which  point  out 
the  economic  Importance  of  better  nu- 
trition: 

Improved  nutrition  helps  learning  and 
ttie  development  of  the  brain; 

Improved  nutrition  increase.s  the  ca- 
pacity for  work  and  raises  the  produc- 
tivity and  the  motivation  of  workers; 

Improved  nutrition  results  In  higher 
resistance  to  disea.se  and  lowers  the  se- 
verity of  disease ; 

Improved  nutrition  decreases  fetal,  in- 
fant, chUd.  and  even  maternal  mortality: 

Improved  nutrition  among  poor  chil- 
dren would  lead  to  a  10  to  3n  percent 
higher  mental  achievement 

It  has  been  estimated  that  eliminating 
malnutrition  among  3.3  million  poor  chil- 
dren alone  could  produce  a  $6  3  to  $18.8 
billion  increase  in  GNP  over  the  lifetime 
of  these  children 

Dr  George  Brlggs  in  1972  suggested 
that  hunger  and  poor  eating  habits  might 
cost  as  much  x=  S30  billion,  or  about  one- 
third  of  the  Nation's  annual  health  costs. 

The  problem  may  be  growing  worse 
since  the  Department  of  Agriculture's 
1965  10-year  food  consumption  survey 
indicated  that  the  number  of  Americans 
receiving  an  adequate  diet  had  declined 
from  60  to  .so  percent  .■^nd  there  i.s  some 
fear  that  the  next  coasumption  survey — 
which  has  been  delayed — w  111  show  a  fur- 
ther decline. 
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The  obvious  focal  point  to  attack  the 
problem  should  be  the  school  system  and 
the  e^J'ication  we  provide  there  in  the 
early  years. 

The  Congress  through  successive  legis- 
lative acts,  has  made  major  changes  and 
additions  to  broaden  and  improve  the  ef- 
fectiveness of  the  existing  child  nutri- 
tion programs. 

Over  25  million  children  are  eating  nu- 
tritious lunches  every  day.  And  the  lunch 
program  now  Ls  available  to  nearly  90 
percent  of  all  children  enrolled  in  school. 

Despite  this  record  we  have  not 
scratched  the  surface  in  using  it  to  build 
an  effective  nutrition  education  effort. 

When  Congress  approved  the  National 
School  Lunch  Act  some  30  years  ago,  it 
slated: 

It  Is  hereby  declared  to  be  the  policy  of 
Congress,  as  a  matter  of  national  security, 
to  safeguard  the  health  and  well-being  of  the 
Nation's  children.  . . . 

We  need  to  reiterate  the  importance  of 
pood  health  and  nutrition  as  they  re- 
lat?  to  our  national  security. 

This  very  modest  bill  would  bring  to- 
gether tJ;e  trai.-.ir.g  of  th:-  cla.'a-i  cm  and 
that  oi  liie  lunchroom.  It  would  offer  a 
lalx)ratory  experience  in  terms  of  ce- 
menting the  lessons  learned  in  the  class. 

I  should  like  to  remind  my  colleagues 
that  the  original  National  School  Lunch 
Act  was  passed  by  the  Hou.se  and  Senate 
ju.st  30  years  ago  in  Februarj'  of  1946. 

As  considered  in  both  Houses,  the  orig- 
inal bill  included  a  title  IT  which  was  de- 
signed to  provide  grants  to  the  States  for 
the  purpose  of  nutrition  education  di- 
rrrtly  related  to  the  operation  of  the 
school  lunch  program. 

The  purpose  of  title  II.  as  explained  by 
Senator  Fllcnder  in  the  floor  dsbate,  was 
to  "work  out  techniques  and  procedures 
for  making  school  lunches  educational" 
and  to  "help  school  principals  integrate 
the  school  limch  with  health  Instruction, 
home  economics  Instruction  and  so 
lorth." 

An  amendmc:it  to  delete  title  11  from 
the  Senate  bill  was  soundly  defeated  by 
the  strong  opposition  of  Senators  Ellen- 
der  and  Aiken.  Unfortunately,  the  House 
did  not  include  title  IT  ha  its  passage  of 
the  bill,  and  it  w^as  dropped  in  the  House- 
Senate  conference. 

I  am  proud  to  say  that  the  bill  I  am 
presenting  today  follows  the  same  gen- 
eral principles  on  nutrition  education  as 
were  incorporated  in  title  11  of  the  orig- 
inal bill  on  the  school  lunch  program. 

Senators  Russell,  EUender,  and  Aiken, 
as  well  as  Congressman  Flanagan,  who 
sponsored  the  House  bill,  felt  stronglj- 
that  the  school  lunch  program  would 
never  be  a  complete  nutrition  program 
until  the  lunch  program  became  an  Inte- 
gral part  of  the  educational  program.  I 
have  always  subscribed  to  that  view  and, 
on  several  occasions  In  the  past  have 
sponsored  school  Itmch  and  child  nutri- 
tion legislative  proposals  directed  toward 
this  purpose. 

However,  the  bill  I  now  propose  Is  a 
much  more  comprehensive  approach.  In 
my  opinion,  the  vital  need  Is  to  bring 
together  in  a  working,  cooperative  re- 
lationship, the  .school  lunch  personnel, 
who  plan  menus,  purchase,  prepare,  and 
serve  food  to  children,  with  the  educa- 


tional personnel  who  provide  the  teach- 
ing of  nutrition  principles  in  the  class- 
room 

In  this  way.  the  theory  of  good  nutri- 
tion learned  in  the  classroom  can  be  di- 
rectly rehit.<-d  to  the  learning  and  prac- 
tice of  good  eating  habits  in  the  school 
cafeteria.  When  learned  in  this  manner, 
I  believe  that  the  lessons  of  good  nutri- 
tion will  carry  over  as  children  leave 
school  and  build  their  adult  hves 

There  are  three  maior  features  of  the 
bill; 

First.  Each  State  Department  of  Edu- 
cation, with  Federal  funding,  will  estab- 
lish a  child  nutrition  information  and 
education  coordinator  responsible  for 
developing  a  State  nutrition  education 
program  and  coordinating  existing  child 
nutrition  activities  of  various  other 
State  agencies. 

Second.  Federal  funds  at  the  rate  of 
50  cents  for  each  child  in  each  State 
enrolled  in  schools  and  nonprofit  child 
care  institutions  will  be  available  to 
Ktute  educational  Rpencies  for  the  em- 
ployment Oi.  nutrition  education  special- 
ists and  similar  personnel,  with  support- 
ing staff,  at  the  State  level.  Such  epeclal- 
ists  would  work  with  local  school  systems 
through  workshops  and  other  means  to 
bring  together  food  sernce  and  education 
personnel  in  planning  and  training  ses- 
sions. Under  this  procedure,  each  school 
system  would  develop  its  ovm  nutrition 
information  program. 

Third.  A  food  and  nutrition  irjorma- 
lion  and  training  resources  center  would 
be  established  within  the  Agriculttiral 
Library  of  the  U.S.  Department  of  Agri- 
culture. Such  a  center  would  be  respon- 
sible lor; 

Assembling  and  collecting  food  and 
nutrition  materials,  including  the  re- 
sults of  nutrition  research,  training 
methods  and  procedures,  and  other  ma- 
terials related  to  the  purposes  of  this 
act; 

Maintaining  such  information  and  ma- 
terials in  a  librarj'  and  providing  for  this 
dissemination  on  a  regular  basis  to  State 
educational  agencies  and  other  interested 
persons. 

I  am  verj-  hopeful  that  this  bill  will 
receive  favorable  consideration  in  the 
Congress.  In  so  doing,  the  Congress  will 
be  reflecting  the  great  wisdom  of  Sen- 
ators Russell.  Ellender  and  Aiken  who 
sponsored  a  similar  prop>osal  30  years 
ago. 

This  type  of  program  has  been  carried 
out  successfully  on  a  limited  basis  by  the 
bureau  of  nutrition  education  and  school 
lunch  in  the  Massachusetts  State  Depart- 
ment of  Education.  Nutrition  specialists 
assigned  to  the  school  lunch  program  at 
the  State  level  work  part  time  in  the 
local  school  districts  to  bring  together 
school  lunch  and  education  personnel 
to  develop  a  positive  program  of  nutri- 
tion education  for  the  students  on  the 
same  basis  as  outlined  in  my  biU  The 
Massachusetts  Bureau  of  Nutrition  Ed- 
ucation and  School  Lunch  has  long- 
raiige  plans  to  broaden  and  Intensify  this 
program  by  establishing  nutrition  edu- 
cation specialists  in  six  geographical 
areas  of  the  State  to  work  with  the  In- 
dividual school  districts  on  a  full-time 
basis. 
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This  bill  represents  an  Important  for- 
ward step  In  addressing  an  urgent  na- 
tional need. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  that  the  text  of 
the  bill  be  printed  at  this  point  In  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  li»  the  Record. 
as  follows:  j 

8.  3449        f 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  TTiat  thU 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "NaUonal  Child 
Nutrition  Information  and  Education  Act 
of  1976". 

FINDINGS   Atro    PtTRPOSB 

Ssc.  2.   (a)   The  Congress  finds  that — 

(1)  The  proper  nutrition  of  the  Nation's 
children   Is   a   matter  of   highest   priority. 

(2)  The  lack  of  understanding  of  the  prin- 
ciples of  good  nutrition  and  Its  relationship 
to  health  can  lead  to  the  child's  rejection 
of  certain  highly  nutritious  foods  and  con- 
sequent plate  waste  In  school  food  service 
operations. 

(3)  Many  teachers  and  school  food  service 
ojjerators  have  not  had  adequate  training 
in  the  fundamentals  of  nutrition. 

(4)  There  Is  a  need  for  a  closer  relation- 
ship and  c<x>rdlnatlon  between  Information 
on  the  principles  of  good  nutrition  supplied 
to  children  In  the  classroom  and  the  ap- 
plication of  these  principles  In  the  school 
cafeteria. 

(b)  It  Is  the  purpose  of  this  Act  to  en- 
courage the  dissemination  of  sound  nutrition 
information  to  children  participating  or  eli- 
gible to  participate  in  the  scUool  lunch  and 
related  child  nutrition  programs  by  estab- 
lishing a  system  of  grants  to  State  educa- 
tional agencies  for  the  trailing  of  food 
service  and  educational  perBpnnel  In  the 
principles  of  good  nutrition  an<l  development 
of  comprehensive  nutrition  a<lucatlon  pro- 
grams. Such  comprehensive  nujtrltlon  educa- 
tion programs  shall  fully  utllla^  as  a  learning 
laboratory  the  existing  school  lunch  and 
child  nutrltloQ  programs. 

NUTRITION     INFORMATION     AMP    TRAINING 

Sec.  3.  The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  (here- 
inafter referred  to  as  the  "Secretary  ")  Is  au- 
thorized to  formulate  and  carry  out  a  pro- 
gram, through  a  system  of  grants  to  State 
educational  agencies,  to  provide  for  ( 1 )  the 
nutritional  training  of  food  service  and  edu- 
cational personnel;  and  (2)  the  conduct  of 
nutrition  education  activities  In  schools  and 
child  care  institutions  eligible  under  the 
School  Lunch  and  Child  Nutrition  Acts.  Such 
a  program  Is  to  be  coordinated  at  the  na- 
tional level  with  other  nutrition  activities 
conducted  by  education  and  health  agencies. 
In  formulating  such  a  program,  the  Secre- 
tary shall  solicit  the  advice  and  recom- 
mendations of  the  National  Advisory  Coun- 
cil on  Child  Nutrition.  State  Educational 
Agencies  and  other  Interested  groups  and 
Individuals  concerned  with  tjnprovement  of 
child  nutrition. 

APPROPRIATIONS    ACTIfORlZCD 

Sec.  4.  (a)  For  the  fiscal  j year  1977  and 
stibsequent  fiscal  years,  grants  to  the  States 
for  the  conduct  of  the  nutrjtlon  edvicatlon 
and  information  program  shajl  be  based  on  a 
rate  of  50  cents  for  each  clllld  enrolled  In 
schools  or  children  In  situations  within  the 
State:  Provided,  however,  Th»t  no  State  shall 
receive  an  amount  le«is  than  *7.5.OO0  jjer  an- 
num. Enrollment  data  so  uted  will  be  the 
latest  available  as  certified  %y  the  Office  of 
Eklucatlon  of  the  Department  pf  Health.  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare 

(b)  There  are  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  such  sums  as  tnay  be  neces- 
sary to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  thLs  Act. 

(c)  In  addition  to  the  monies  otherwise 
available  under  this  Act.  In  the  case  of  States 


which  do  not  administer  the  school  lunch 
and  child  nutrition  programs  In  eligible  pri- 
vate schools  and  child  care  Institutions, 
the  Secretary  is  authorized  to  withhold 
funds  from  such  States  for  the  purpose  of 
carrying  out  the  program  authorized  under 
this  Act.  Such  withhold Ixig  shall  be  based  on 
the  number  of  children  attending  private 
schools  and  child  care  Institutions  In  such 
State. 

AGREEMKNTS  WITH  STATE  AGENCIES 

Sec.  6.  The  Secretary  Is  authorized  to  enter 
Into  agreements,  incorporating  the  express 
provisions  of  this  Act.  with  State  educa- 
tional agencies  and  develop  and  issue  such 
regulations  as  are  necessary  to  Implement 
the  programs  authorized  under  this  Act. 

USE  or  FUNDS 

Sec.  6.  (a)  The  funds  made  available  under 
Section  4  of  this  Act  may  be  used  by  State 
educational  agencies  for;  (1)  the  planning. 
development  and  conduct  of  nutrition  edu- 
cation programs  and  workshops  for  food 
service  and  educational  personnel:  (2)  co- 
ordinating and  promoting  nutrition  Infor- 
mation activities  In  local  school  districts  us- 
ing as  a  learning  laboratory  existing  child 
nutrition  programs.  Including  but  not 
limited  to.  the  National  School  Lunch  pro- 
gram; (3)  contracting  with  public  and  pri- 
vate educational  Institutions  for  the  con- 
duct of  nutrition  training  education  pro- 
grams relating  to  the  purpa«ies  of  this  Act: 
and  (4)  related  purposes  Including  the  prep- 
aration and  distribution  of  visual  aids  and 
other  Informational  materials. 

(b)  Such  funds  may  be  used  by  State  edu- 
cational agencies  for  the  employment  of  ff0 
trltlon  Information  specialists,  and  per- 
sonnel of  similar  qualifications.  Including 
travel  and  related  personnel  costs,  to  carry 
out  the  functions  of  subsection  (a)  of  this 
section. 

(c)  An  amount  not  to  exceed  15  percent 
of  each  State's  grant  may  be  used  for  overall 
administrative  and  supervisory  purposes  In 
connection  with  the  program  authorized 
under  this  Act. 

ACCOUNTS.  RECORDS.  AITD  REPORTS 

Sec.  7.  (a)  State  educational  agencies  par- 
ticipating In  programs  under  this  Act  shall 
keep  such  accounts  and  records  as  may  be 
necessary  to  enable  the  Secretary  to  deter- 
mine whether  there  has  been  compliance  un- 
der this  Act  and  the  regulations  thereunder. 
Such  accounts  and  records  shall  at  all  times 
be  available  for  Inspection  and  audit  by  rep- 
resentatives of  the  Secretary  and  shall  be 
preserved  for  such  period  of  time,  not  In  ex- 
cess of  three  years,  as  the  Secretary  deter- 
mines to  be  necessary. 

(b)  State  educational  agencies  shall  pro- 
vide periodic  reports  on  expenditures  of  Fed- 
eral funds,  program  participation,  program 
costs,  and  so  forth,  In  aucb  form  as  the  Sec- 
retary may  prescribe. 

FOOD  AND  NTTTRmON  INFORMATION  AND 
EDUCATION   RESOURCES  CENTER 

Sec.  8.  (a)  There  Is  hereby  established 
within  the  National  Agricultural  Library  of 
the  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture,  a  Food 
and  Nutrition  Information  and  Education 
Resources  Center.  Such  center  shall  be  re- 
sponsible for: 

( 1 )  assembling  and  collecting  food  and 
nutrition  education  materials.  Including  the 
results  of  nutrition  research,  training  meth- 
ods and  procedures,  and  other  materials  re- 
lated to  the  purposes  of  this  Act. 

(2)  maintaining  such  Information  and  ma- 
terials In  a  library  and  providing  for  this  dis- 
semination on  a  regular  basis  to  State  educa- 
tional eigencles  and  other  Interested  persons. 

(b)  Not  to  exceed  •l.SOO.OOO  from  the  funds 
appropriated  to  carry  out  this  Act  shall  be 
used  for  the  purposes  of  this  section. 

MISCELLAKEOtra   PROVISIONS   AND   DEFIXmONS 

Sec.  9.  (a)  In  carrying  o\it  the  provt.slons 
of  this  Act.  neither  the  Secretary  nor  a  State 


shall  Impose  any  requirement  with  respect  to 
teaching  personnel,  curriculum.  Instruction, 
methods  of  instruction  and  materials  of  In- 
struction In  any  school. 

(b)  For  purposes  of  this  Act,  any  term  de- 
fined In  the  National  School  Lunch  Act  shall 
have  the  same  meaning  when  used  In  this 
Act. 


ADDITIONAL   COSPONSORS 


At  the  request  of  Mr.  Schweiker.  the 
Senator  from  Mar>'land  (Mr.  Beall)  was 
added  as  a  cospon&or  of  S.  2910,  to  estab- 
lish the  Natloiial  Diabetes  Advisory 
Board. 

S.    3939 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Schweiker,  the 
Senator  from  New  Jersey  •  Mr.  Case)  was 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  2939,  to  pro- 
vide a  special  program  for  financial  as- 
sistance to  Opportunities  Industrializa- 
tion Centers. 

s.  3oei 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Humphrey,  the 
Senator  from  Montana  <Mr.  Metcalf) 
and  the  Senator  from  Florida  iMr. 
Stone)  were  added  as  cosponsors  of 
S.  3091,  to  amend  the  Forest  and  Range- 
land  Renewable  Resources  Planning  Act. 

8.    3227 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Humphrey,  the 
Senator  from  Colorado  'Mr.  Haskell) 
was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  3227,  to 
accelerate  solar  energy  research  and 
development. 

S.   3240 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Bentsen,  the 
Senator  from  California  (Mr.  Tunney) 
was  added  as  a  cosp)onsor  of  S  3240.  to 
encourage  the  use  of  life-cycle  cost 
procurement. 

S.  3392 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Pearson,  the 
Senator  from  Vermont  iMr  I.eahyi  wa« 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  3292,  to  amend 
title  xrx  of  the  Social  Security  Act. 

S.  3433 

At  the  request  of  Mr  Pearson,  the 
Senator  from  Hawaii  (Mr  Inouy-e)  and 
the  Senator  from  Ma.s,sachusetts  iMr. 
Brooke  i  were  added  as  cosjxinyors  of 
S.  3422.  to  regulate  commerce  to  assure 
Increased  supplies  of  natural  gas  at  rea- 
sonable prices. 

WITHDRAWAL S    34  22 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Pearson,  the 
Senator  from  New  York  fMr  Buckley^ 
was  withdrawn  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  3422, 
supra. 

S.  CON    RES    66 

At  the  re<^iue.';t  of  Mr.  Hatfield,  the 
Senator  from  Alaska  (Mr  Gravel  i  was 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  Senate  Concur- 
rent Resolution  66.  declaring  the  right  to 
food  as  national  policy. 
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STATE  AND  LOCAL  FISCAL  ASSIST- 
ANCE ACT  AMENDMENTS  OF  1976— 
HR    13367 


AMKNDMfNT    NO      1653 


'Ordrred  to  be  prlnt^'d  and  referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Finance.) 


R£VENX.Tt        SHARING—  A.V.ENDMENT        TO         MAKE 
STATES    DECIDE   TO   SPEND    OR    PROVIDE   TAX    CUT 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I  send 
to  the  desk  an  amendment  to  the  rev- 
enue-sharing bill  iH.R.  13367'  which 
would  return  the  revenue-sharing  money 
to  individual  Federal  Income-tax  payers 
unless  the  State  legislatures,  by  law, 
specify  that  the  funds  should  be  distrib- 
uted to  the  State  and  local  units  of  gov- 
ernment according  to  the  revenue-shar- 
ing formula. 

In  effect  each  State  has  to  determine 
whether  it  is  going  to  spend  the  money 
or  return  the  money  to  the  taxpayers. 

TA.\    RETUHN     OF    $85     IN     WlSfONSIN 

In  the  case  of  the  State  of  Wisconsin 
if  my  amendment  had  been  In  effect  for 
the  last  year  for  which  we  have  complete 
figures — 1974 — and  the  Slate  legislature 
had  failed  to  act,  some  $152  million  in 
revenue-sharing  funds  would  have  been 
returned  to  1,798,702  Wisconsin  taxpay- 
ers who  filed  a  Federal  income  tax  re- 
turn. 

This  would  have  amounted  to  about 
$85  per  average  tax  return  or  a  7-percent 
Federal  income  tax  cut. 

My  major  objection  to  revenue  sharing 
Ls  that  it  lacks  fiscal  disciphne.  Those 
State  and  local  officials  who  spend  the 
money  do  not  have  to  impose  the  taxes 
to  raise  the  money.  The  result  has  often 
been  disastrous — new  city  halls,  cars  for 
officials,  tennis  courts  in  wealthy  neigh- 
borhood, and  so  forth. 

I  can  und'^rstand  why  Governors, 
mayors,  city  managers,  and  county  of- 
ficials are  so  strong  for  revenue  sharing. 
We  in  Congress  pass  the  taxc^,  and  they 
get  to  spend  the  money  with  no  strings 
attached.  They  have  the  best  of  all 
worlds.  But  they  should  not  moralize 
about  those  who  believe  tlie  program 
often  results  in  the  u.se  of  funds  for  fool- 
Lsh  or  low  priority  projects. 

I  also  recognize  that  the  cities  and 
towns  of  this  counti-y  urgently — in  .-^ome 
cases  desperately — need  this  money.  Lo- 
cal taxes  are  punishing,  and  local  needs 
arc  vital. 

FUNDS  COTTLD  BE  SPLTT 

My  amfndment  would  also  allow  a 
State  legislature  to  split  the  money  by 
allowing  a  part  of  it  to  go  for  revenue 
sharing  and  a  part  of  it  relumed  as  a 
tax  refund. 

The  amendment  would  In  no  way 
change  the  revenue-sharing  formula,  the 
amount  due  each  State  or  any  other  pro- 
vision of  the  law. 

LXGISLATTTRES    MUST    ACT    TO    DISTRIBUTE    FTTNDS 
TO    UNITS    or    GOVERNMENT 

If  a  State  legislature  by  law  passes  the 

money  on  to  the  local  units  of  govern- 
ment, fine.  They  get  tlie  money.  If  a 
Sl<it«  legislature  fails  to  act,  then  the 
people  who  paid  tlie  taxes  get  their  fair 
share  of  the  money  by  way  of  a  tax 
refund. 

Since  the  one-man.  one-vote  decision 
of  the  Supreme  Court  State  legislatures 
fairly  represent  all  the  people  of  a  State. 
FYirther,  they  are  the  right  ones  to  make 
'.iie  decision  becaiise  all  other  local  units 
(j;  government — counties,  cities,  towns, 
and  so  fortli— are  the  legal  creatures  of 
the  State  governments. 

The  amendment  provides  that  the  law 
mu.st  be  passed  by  July  1,  preceding  the 
beginning  of  the  fiscal  year  in  which  the 


revenue  sharing  funds  are  paid  out.  This 
means  that  each  State  would  have  until 
July  1,  1977,  to  pass  the  law  dealing  with 
funds  due  in  the  fiscal  year  beginning 
October  1,  1977.  Tlie  amendment  pro- 
vides that  a  State  legislature  can  act  for 
2  years  in  advance  as  some  legislatures 
meet  only  once  every  2  years. 

PAY    5    PEKCENT   IN    TAXES GET    5    PERCENT   BACK 

Technically  the  formula  provides  that 
each  taxpayer  would  get  the  same  per- 
centage of  the  total  revenue  sharing 
funds  due  each  Slate  as  the  percentage 
his  personal  Federal  income  taxes  are  to 
the  total  Federal  income  taxes  paid  by 
all  individual  taxpayers  in  the  State. 

To  put  it  more  simply,  if  the  revenue 
sharing  funds  due  a  Stat.e  were  equal  to  5 
percent  of  the  Federal  personal  ir.conie 
taxes  paid  by  the  citizens  of  the  State, 
then  each  taxpayer  would  get  a  5-per- 
cent refund.  In  the  State  of  Wisconsin 
the  refand  based  on  past  experience 
would  be  about  7  percent. 

The  amounts  would  be  provided  in 
tables  in  the  tax  instructions  just  as 
tables  are  now  provided  lor  aniomits  of 
State  gasoline  taxes  and  State  sales  taxes 
which  can  be  claimed. 

PRO\TDES    FOR    F1.SCAI.    DLSCIPLINE 

I  believe  my  amendment  would  return 
fiscal  responsibility  and  fiscal  discipline 
to  this  program.  The  people,  working 
through  tlieir  Stat-e  legislators,  will  make 
their  wishes  known.  I  believe  the  effect 
will  be  to  make  Slate  and  local  goverr.- 
ments  far  more  careful  than  they  have 
been  as  to  how  they  spend  revenue  shar- 
ing money.  If  they  are  not  careful,  the 
people  will  demand  that  the  money  be 
returned  rather  than  spent  foolishly. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  text 
of  the  amendment  be  printed  a  this  point 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  amend- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Amendment   No.   1653 

On  page  27,  after  line  10,  Insert  the  fol- 
lowing new  section : 

Sec.  12    la)    The  Act  Is  amended  by  add- 
ing at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new  sub- 
title: 
"Subtitle  D — Determinations  by  States  to 
Receive  Payments 

"Sec.  161.  Siate    laws    must    specify    that 
amounts  are  to  be   paid   states 

AND   UNITS  or  LOCAL  GOVERNMENT. 

"Efifectlve  wltli  respect  to  the  fiscal  year 
beginning  October  1.  1977.  and  each  fiscal 
year  thereafter,  a  State  and  Its  units  of  local 
government  sha:i  be  paid  the  ..mounts  to 
which  they  are  otherwise  entitled  under  sec- 
tions 107  and  108  for  such  fiscal  year  only  If 
on  or  before  July  1  preceding  the  beginning 
of  such  fiscal  year,  there  Is  a  law  of  such 
State  m  effect  which — 

■•(1)  specifies  that  such  amounts  are  to 
be  paid  to  such  State  and  Its  units  of  local 
government  for  such  fiscal  year,  or 

'■(2)  specifies  that  a  percentage  of  such 
amounts  is  to  be  paid  to  such  State  and  its 
units  of  local  government  for  such  fiscal 
year. 

No  such  Slate  law  may  be  effective  beyond 
the    second    fiscal    year   beginning    after   the 
date  on  which  It  Is  enacted. 
"Sec.  162.  Unpaid  amottnts  to  be  allowed  as 

INCOME    TAX     credit    TO    RESIDENTS 
OF  TETE  STATES. 

••(a)  No  Amounts  to  Be  Psdd  to  State  and 
Units  of  Local  Government. — In  the  case  of 
any  State  which  does  not  have  in  effect  a 


State  law  described  hi  section  161  for  a  fiscal 
year  begli.uUig  on  or  after  Octc^ber  i,  1977, 
the  amounts  to  which  such  State  and  Its 
units  of  local  government  are  entitled  under 
sections  107  and  108  shall  be  allowed  as  an 
Income  tax  credit,  as  provided  In  section  45 
of  the  Internal  P^vei.ue  Code  of  1954.  to  the 
Individuals  residing  ir.  such  State  for  their 
taxable  yeajs  begmnir.g  in  the  calendar  year 
in  which  such  fiscal  year  ends. 

■\bi  Pania:  Amoui;t,t  to  Be  Paid  t>:-  Stat« 
and  Units  of  Local  CSovernment — In  the  case 
of  any  State  which  ha.?  In  eSTect  a  law  de- 
scribed In  section  161  (2j  for  a  fiscal  year  be- 
tlnning  o:.  or  after  October  1,  1977.  the 
amounts  to  which  such  State  and  Its  units 
of  local  government  are  ei.tltied  under  sec- 
tions 107  and  108  for  such  fiscal  year,  re- 
duced by  the  amounts  that  wlU  be  paid  to 
such  State  and  its  units  of  local  government 
during  such  fi.=cal  year,  shall  be  allowed  as 
Income  tajc  credit,  as  provided  m  section  45 
of  the  Internal  Revei.ue  Code  of  1954,  to  the 
liidlvlduals  residing  In  such  State  for  their 
taxable  years  beginning  in  the  calendar  year 
In  whicli  such  fiscal  year  ends.". 

(b)  (1)  Subpart  A  of  part  IV  of  subchapter 
A  of  chapter  1  of  the  Internal  Flevenue  Code 
of  1954  irelati.ig  t.'  credits  allowable  i  is 
amended  by  renumbering  section  45  as  45A, 
and  by  inserting  after  section  44  the  follow- 
ing new  section : 
"Sec.  45.  Unpaid  reventte-sharing  fttnds. 

"(a)  Allowance  of  Credit. — In  the  case  of 
an  Individual  who  Is  a  resident  of  a  State 
which  for  a  fiscal  year  does  not  have  ir. 
effect  a  State  law  described  In  section  161 
of  the  State  and  Local  Fiscal  Assistance  Act 
of  1972,  or  which  has  in  effect  a  State  law 
described  In  section  161(2)  of  such  Act. 
there  shall  be  allowed  as  a  credit  against 
the  tax  imposed  by  section  1.  for  such  In- 
dividual's taxable  year  which  begins  In  the 
calendar  year  in  which  such  fiscal  year  ends. 
an  amount  of  the  payments  to  which  such 
State  and  Its  units  of  local  government  are 
entitled  under  sections  107  and  108  of  such 
Act,  as  determined  vmder  subsection   (b). 

"ib1    Amount  of  Credit  — 

"(1)  Determination. — The  amount  of  the 
credit  allowed  by  subsection  lai  for  a  taxa- 
ble year  is — 

"(A)  an  amount  (1)  which  bears  the  same 
ratio  to  ill)  the  total  amount  to  which  such 
State  and  Its  units  of  local  government  are 
entitled  but  will  not  be  paid  under  the  State 
and  Local  Fiscal  Assistance  Act  of  1972  for 
such  fiscal  year,  as 

"(B)  the  amount  li)  which  the  taxpayer's 
tax  liability  for  the  preceding  taxable  year 
bears  to  (li)  the  sum  of  the  tax  liability  of 
all  Individuals  who  were  residents  of  such 
State  for  the  preceding  taxable  year,  as 
determined  by  the  Secretary  or  his  delegate 

"(2)  Tax  liability. — Ftar  purposes  of  para- 
graph ( 1 ) ,  the  term  'tax  liability  means  the 
tax  Imposed  by  section  1  reduced  by  the 
sums  of  the  credits  allowed  by  this  part, 
other  than  the  credits  allowed  by  this  sec- 
tion and  sections  31  and  39. 

"(3)  Substitution  for  preceding  taxable 
year  — If  statistics  are  not  available  to  deter- 
mine the  amount  under  paragraph  (IMB^ 
based  on  the  preceding  taxable  year,  there 
shall  be  substituted  the  second  preceding 
taxable  year. 

"(c)  Publication  of  Tables —The  Secre- 
tary or  his  delegate  shall  publish  tables  for 
each  taxable  year  which  begins  on  January  1 
of  a  year,  for  each  State  the  residents  of 
which  are  allowed  a  credit  under  subsection 
(a) ,  setting  forth,  by  appropriate  brackets  of 
tax  liability,  the  amount  of  credit  to  which 
such  residents  are  entitled  as  determined 
under  subsection  (b).  Such  tables  shall  also 
provide  Instructions  for  determining  the 
amount  of  credit  in  the  case  of  taxpayers 
whose  taxable  year  does  not  begin  on  Janu- 
ary 1  of  a  year 

"(d)   Refundable  Credit. — 

'Tor  treatment  as  overpayment  of  tax  when 
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credit    exceeds    tax     llabUltj 
6401(ti). 

•■(e)  Regulations.— The  8e<|retftry  or  his 
delegate  shall  prescribe  such  regulations  as 
may  be  necessary  to  carry  out  this  section. ". 

(2)  Tlie  table  ol  sections  tot  such  subpart 
A  la  amended  by  renumbering  Item  45  as  45A. 
and  by  inserting  after  item  44  the  following: 

"46.  Unpaid  revenue-sharing  funds.". 

(3)  Section  e401(b)  of  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Code  of  1954  (relating  to  excessive  cred- 
its) l3  amended — 

(A)  by  inserting  ".  45  (relating  to  unpaid 
revenue  sharing  funds)."  after  "lubricating 
oil)":  and 

(B)  by  striking  out  "31  and  30"  and  insert- 
ing In  Ueu  thereof  "31.  39.  and  45". 

(4)  Section  620l(b)(4>  of  such  Code  (re- 
lating to  erroneous  credit*  Is  amended — 

(A)  by  striking  out  "39"  In  the  heading 
and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "39  or  45";  and 

(B)  by  Inserting  "or  45  (relating  to  unpaid 
revenue  sharing  funds)"  after  "lubricating 

oil)". 

(5)  The  amendments  made  by  this  subsec- 
tion shall  apply  to  taxable  years  beginning 
after  December  31.  1977. 

On  page  27,  line  11,  strike  out  "12"  and  in- 
sert "13". 

On  page  27,  line  14.  strike  out  "section  5" 
and  Insert  "sections  S  and  ia(a)". 


ENERGY  RESEARCH  AND  DEVEL- 
OPMENT ADMINISTRATION  AU- 
THORIZATION—S.  3105 

AMENnME>rr  no.   10S« 
(Ordered  to  be  printed  and  to  lie  on 
the  table.  > 

Mr.  HASKELL.  Mr.  President,  I  am  to- 
day Introducing  an  amendment  to  the 
Energy  Research  and  Development  Ad- 
ministration's fiscal  year  1977  authoriza- 
tion legislr.tion.  S.  3105. 

Thj  Joint  Commiltec  on  Atomic  Energy 
and  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  In- 
sular Affairs,  on  which  I  serve,  share 
respon.sibility  for  this  legislation.  The 
Joint  Committee  considens  the  nuclear 
aspects  of  the  energy  R.  &  D.  program, 
while  the  Interior  Committee  considers 
the  nonnuclear  aspects.         : 

While  this  joint  responsibility  permits 
those  who  are  long  famihar  with  dif- 
fering aspects  of  energy  R  &  D.  to  con- 
sider the  legislation,  there  are  those  who 
argue  that  it  inhibits  the  consideration 
of  the  energy  R.  &  D.  budget  as  a  whole. 
Such  consideration.  It  Is  argued,  would 
facilitate  the  proper  balance  between 
nuclear  and  nonnuclear  aspects  of  the 
profirram. 

Others  argue  that  we  are  spending  as 
much  as  possible  on  all  our  R.  &  D.  pro- 
grams and  that  Increases  in  one  area 
have  no  Impact  on  moneys  expended  in 
others  The  amendment  I  am  submitting 
today  reflects  my  concern  about  the  ver- 
acity of  this  latter  proposition 

There  is  considerable  evidence  that. 
In  the  collective  mind  of  OMB  at  least, 
there  are  limited  fimds  available  for 
energy  R.  &  D.  Moreover,  there  Is  evi- 
dence to  .susrge«t  that  tliese  limited  funds 
should  be  made  available  primarily  for 
the  nuclear  R  &  D  program,  and  more 
partlcularlv.  the  breeded  reactor. 

Whereas  the  ERDA  division  requests 
for  nonnuclear  R.  &  D  were  cut  by  be- 
tween 30  and  50  percent,  the  plutonlum 
breeder  reactor  funding  request  was  cut 
bv  or.b-  7  percent  John  Teem,  former 
Assistant  Administrator  for  Solar.  Oeo- 


thermal  and  Advanced  Energy  Systems 
at  ERDA  resigned  In  part  due  to  the  lack 
of  funding  for  R.  i  D.  In  these  areas. 
The  Interior  Committee  has  restored 
some  of  the  money  to  the  nonnuclear 
budget.  However,  as  long  as  the  heavy 
emphasis  on  nuclear  energy  to  the  exclu- 
sion or  detriment  of  other  energy  oppor- 
tunities continues  within  the  adminis- 
tration, such  efforts  will  have  only  limited 
effect. 

One  course  of  action  which  should 
have  greater  effect  Ls  to  begin  to  exam- 
ine the  nuclear  portion  of  the  R  &  D. 
budget  for  areas  in  which  reasonable 
savings  can  be  made  One  such  area  Is 
the  demonstration  breeder  reactor  at 
Clinch  River,  Tcnn. 

The  original  estimated  cost  of  the 
Clinch  River  Breeder  Reactor — CRBR — 
v,'a.s  $699  million.  T^ie  private  sector 
agreed  to  provide  a  fixed  amount  of  $257 
million  for  the  project,  and  the  Federal 
Government  was  to  a.'^sume  tlie  burden 
of  any  cost  overnms  The  current  ERDA 
estimated  cost  of  the  CRBR  Ls  $1.95  bil- 
lion and  there  are  reasons  to  believe  that 
this  estimate  is  still  on  the  conservative 
side. 

Moreover,  there  is  evidence  In  the 
form  of  a  GAO  report  that  the  manage- 
ment of  the  CRBR  program  has  been  less 
than  adequate.  For  example,  the  GAO 
determined  that  the  average  Increase  of 
actual  cost  over  original  estimate  for 
Federal  civilian  construction  project  to 
bv  81  percent,  whereas  the  CRBR  has  al- 
ready increased  179  percent  over  the  1972 
estimate. 

The  amendment  I  am  submitting  to- 
day would  serve  the  purpose  of  both  re- 
dressing the  balance  between  nuclear 
and  nonnuclear  R.  &  D.  by  reducing  the 
Governments  burden  for  cost  overruns 
and  causing  the  private  managers  In- 
volved in  the  project  to  take  greater  care 
to  avoid  cost  overruns.  The  amendment 
would  simply  require  that  for  all  costs 
over  $2  billion  the  private  participants 
would  share  the  cost  overruns  on  a  50-50 
basis  with  the  Federal  Government. 
Since  the  current  ERDA  and  private  par- 
ticipants' estimate  stands  at  $1.95  bil- 
lion, a  $50  million  cushion  Is  provided 
before  the  sharing  would  begin  to  oc- 
cur. 

Other  ERDA  R.  &  D,  projects  normal- 
ly require  a  much  greater  participation 
by  the  private  sector  than  Ls  presently 
the  case  at  Clinch  River.  Ba.sed  on  the 
current  ERDA  estimate,  the  private  par- 
ticipants will  be  furnlshins  only  13  per- 
cent of  the  cost.  The  standard  private 
participation  in  pilot  projects  is  33  per- 
cent. It  is  standard  OMB  and  ERDA 
policy  to  require  50  percent  participn- 
tion  for  demonstration  projects  Requir- 
ing 50  percent  participation  for  only  the 
cost  overruns  above  $2  billion  is  surely 
reasonable  In  light  of  these  facts. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent tliat  the  amendment  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objertlnn.  the  amend- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  ns  follows: 

.^^ncND»ntT»T  No    16M 
On  page    17,  Insert   between   lines   11    and 
12  the  following- 
Sec    407    Section    106  of  Public  Law  91- 


273  la  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  there- 
of the  following  new  subsection: 

"(d)  Notwithstanding  any  other  proilslon 
of  this  section,  sums  appropriated  In  ex- 
cess of  •1.743.000,000  under  this  section  shall 
be  expended  only  to  meet  the  Federal  share 
of  the  costs  of  the  Clinch  River  Demonstra- 
tion Breeder  Reactor.  For  the  purposes  of 
this  subsertlon  the  Federal  share  Is  60  per- 
cent of  all  costs  of  construction  of  the 
Clinch  River  Demonstration  Breeder  Reac- 
tor which  exceed  $1,743,000,000. 


PERMITS   ON   PUBLIC   DOMAIN   NA- 
TIONAL FOREST  LANDS— S.  2125 

AMrNDMENT    NO      1855 

t  Ordered  to  be  printed  and  referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs, I 

HEARINGS    PBOOUCZ    SKI    BILL    CHANGES 

Mr.  HASKELL.  Mr.  President.  I  sub- 
mit an  amendment  to  S  2125  for  print- 
ing. 

On  July  16.  1975.  I  Introduced  S.  2125. 
a  bill  to  provide  for  the  issuance  of  per- 
mits on  public  domain  national  forest 
lands  for  commercial  outdoor  recreation 
facihties  and  activities,  and  for  other 
purposes.  At  that  time  I  made  a  lengthy 
statement  on  the  reasons  for  and  provi- 
sions of  that  bill.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  statement  be  printed  in  the 
Record  at  the  concliLslon  of  my  remarks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  HASKELL.  During  the  subsequent 
months,  much  has  happened  to  convince 
me  of  the  necessity  of  this  legislation  and 
of  the  need  to  substantially  rewrite  and 
strengthen  it.  The  Subcommittee  on  the 
Environment  and  Land  Resources  held 
field  hearings  on  this  measure  on  Octo- 
ber 4  and  6.  1975.  in  Aspen  and  Denver, 
Colo.,  and  a  hearing  in  Washington.  DC. 
on  November  17.  1975.  Testifying  at  these 
hearings  were  the  Chief  Forester.  State, 
and  local  officials,  ski  area  operators, 
skiers,  representatives  of  environmental 
organizations  and  local  citizens.  Virtually 
all  of  the  testimony  favored  enactment 
of  S.  2125.  although  most  witnesses  sug- 
gested changes.  At  the  conclaslon  of  the 
hearings,  I  Instructed  the  subcommittee 
counsel  to  draft  an  amendment  In  the 
nature  of  a  substitute  to  incorporate 
many  of  these  suggested  changes  Al- 
though the  amendment  wa"=  prepared 
over  the  Christma.?  recess,  I  made  a  de- 
cision to  delay  its  Introduction  because 
of  Intervening  events 

In  October  1975.  and  again  In  Janu- 
ary 1976,  I  was  apprised  by  several  of 
my  constituents  of  a  controversy  con- 
cerning a  proposed  expansicn  of  the 
Crested  Butte  ^ki  area  and  the  treat- 
ment afforded  that  prvopo.snl  In  the  East 
River  unit  plan  for  tlie  GunnL-on  Na- 
tional Forest  In  Colorado  On  Febru- 
ary 19.  1976. 1  wrote  Chief  McOuire,  ask- 
ing a  number  f^'  quej^tlons  concerning 
the  controver-y  On  March  8,  1976.  hav- 
ing not  received  a  respo!i.<c  from  the 
Chief.  I  requested  a  subrommlttee  in- 
vestigation into  the  controversy  On 
April  8.  9,  10  and  12.  and  May  13  and  14, 
the  Subcommittee  on  the  Environment 
nnd  Land  Resources  held  lejdslattve 
oversight  hearings  on  thLs  controversy 
and  the  results  of  the  investigation 
These  hearings  were  termed  "legLslative 
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oversight"  hearings  for  good  reason. 
Clearly,  the  controversy,  raising  as  it  did 
questions  of  whether  the  Forest  Service 
succumbed  to  political  pressure,  required 
the  oversight  attention  of  the  subcom- 
mittee; but  it  also  provided  a  valuable 
case  study  of  tlie  procedure?  and  policies 
employed  by  the  Forest  Service  in  deter- 
mining whether  to  Lssue  and  how  to  ad- 
minister commercial  outdoor  recreation 
permits — a  case  study  which  would  be 
useful  as  a  reference  point  when  consid- 
ering the  provisions  of  S.  2125. 

I  had  originally  hoped  to  Incorporate 
in  my  amendment  the  lessons  learned 
from  the  East  River  unit  plan  contro- 
versy; introduce  my  amcdment  directly 
after  April  12.  the  day  the  lepislative 
oversight  hearings  were  originally  sched- 
uled to  end:  mail  copies  of  the  print  of 
the  amendment  to  all  the  interested 
people  who  testified  at  the  S  2125  hear- 
ings 30  days  prior  to  the  committee 
markup  on  the  proposal :  receive  their 
comments  during  that  30-day  period;  and 
incorporate  the  best  sugpestions  in  the 
aiuendment  during  the  bill's  markup  at 
our  regularly  scheduled  committee  busi- 
ness session  on  May  19.  Unfortunately, 
this  schedule  was  interrupted  bv  devel- 
opments during  the  cour.'^e  of  the  legLsla- 
tive oversight  hearings  First,  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture,  Mr  Butz.  was  un- 
available to  testify,  and,  second,  one  of 
the  principal  witnesses.  Mr  Howard 
Callaway,  requested  additional  witnesses 
who  had  to  be  subpenaed  Therefore, 
further  hearings  were  scheduled  for 
May  13  and  14.  for  the  limited  purpose 
of  hearing  Mr  Butz.  the  additional  wit- 
nesses requested  by  Mr  Callaway,  and 
the  conclusion  of  Mr  Callaway's  testi- 
mony. 

TTie.'^e  hearings  are  now  completed.  Ir- 
respective of  whether  the  subcommittee 
finds,  as  a  re-^ult  of  the  hearings  that  un- 
due pressure  was  broupht  to  bear  on  the 
Forest  Service  during  the  East  River 
unit  planning  process,  the  testimony  re- 
ceived from  the  Chief  Forester.  Associ- 
ate Chief  Forester,  and  other  regional 
and  local  Forest  Service  personnel  on 
April  8.  9.  and  10  clearly  dLsclosed  a  lack 
of  uniform,  objective  statutory  require- 
ments and  administrative  regulations 
governing  the  Lssuance  and  administra- 
tion of  commercial  outdoor  recreation 
permits,  particularly  permit";  for  ski  fa- 
cihties  and  services.  I  believe  the  amend- 
ment I  introduce  today,  with  the  recent 
modifications  made  in  it  to  reflect  the 
Forest  Ser\-ice  testimony,  will  prourie 
those  statutory  requirements  and  man- 
date the  promulgation  of  those  repula- 
tions. 

Mr  President,  I  would  like  to  sum- 
marize the  sitmlficant  chanees  made  by 
the  amendment  in  the  nature  of  a  sub- 
stitute to  S.  2125.  These  changes  are 
found  in  sections  1.  3.  4.  5,  6,  7,  8,  9.  and 
10  of  the  amendment. 

SECTION     1 

The  first  significant  change  occurs  in 
section  1  of  this  amendment  The  defini- 
tion of  forest  reserve  lands  would  make 
the  lecislation  apply  only  to  public  do- 
main lands  within  the  National  Forest 
System.  These  lands,  which  are  situated 
for  the  most  part   west   of    the    100th 


meridian,  contain  a  high  percentage 
of  sites  suitable  for  commercial 
outdoor  recreation  facilities  and  serv- 
ices Unlike  the  situation  in  eastern  na- 
tional forests  where  only  a  few  of  the 
ski  areas  are  located  on  public  land,  in 
tlie  West  ski  areas  operated  imder  Forest 
Service  permits  have  virtually  no  com- 
petition from  facilities  on  private  land. 
In  addition,  the  sites  set  aside  under 
Forest  Service  permits  in  the  West  are 
much  larger  than  sites  under  permit  in 
the  East,  and  the  development  which  oc- 
curs as  a  result  of  those  permits  is  much 
greater  in  the  West  than  the  East  result- 
ing in  a  more  significant  impact  on  the 
environment,  public  services,  and  the 
economies  of  the  areas  in  which  those 
sites  are  situated.  These  differences  sug- 
gest the  need  to  target  the  legislation  to 
the  replon  where  it  Ls  most  needed.  This 
separate  treatment  of  eastern,  acquired 
national  forest  lands  and  western,  pub- 
lic domain  national  forest  lands  is  not 
unique;  the  Forest  Service  administers 
many  activities  on  these  two  sets  of  lands 
under  different  statutes. 

Section  3  of  the  bill  concerning  the 
area  to  be  covered  by  a  permit,  has  been 
modified  to  eliminate  a  cumbersome 
procedure  for  tlie  approval  of  ski  area 
permit.';.  S.  2125,  as  introduced,  provides 
a  three  st*p  procedure  based  upon  the 
amount  of  land  covered  by  a  permit  for 
commercial  ski  facihties  and  services. 
Any  permit  under  1.280  acres  of  national 
forest  lands  could  be  issued  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture  at  his  own  discre- 
tion; any  permit  covering  1,280  acres  to 
5,000  acres  would  first  have  to  be  sub- 
mitted to  the  two  Interior  Committees 
and  could  be  issued  only  if  neither  com- 
mittee within  a  period  of  60  days  voted 
a  resolution  of  disapproval;  and  any  per- 
mit of  5,000  or  more  acres  would  require 
resolutions  of  approval  by  both  commit- 
tees before  it  could  be  issued.  The  amend- 
ment eliminates  the  second  step.  This 
step  would  have  permitted  an  inference 
of  congressional  approval  whenever  the 
two  committees  failed  to  act.  an  infer- 
ence which  in  many  cases  might  have 
been  inaccurate.  The  amendment  would 
permit  the  Secretary  to  issue  permits, 
at  his  dLscretion  without  submission  to 
the  Congress,  whenever  the  land  to  be 
covered  by  the  permit  is  less  than  2,000 
acres.  Any  permit  applicable  to  2.000  or 
more  acres  must  be  accompanied  by  a 
resolution  of  approval  from  the  two 
committees  before  it  could  be  issued. 

Tn  addition,  section  3  contains  a  re- 
quirement that  all  unclea'-ed  or  unim- 
proved land  between  areas  to  be  cleared 
or  improved  for  ski  runs,  lifts,  or  other 
ski  facilities  and  services  would  have  to 
be  included  within  each  permit's  cover- 
age This  is  to  insure  that  the  require- 
ment'; of  this  legislation  and  the  permit 
would  be  applicable  to  the  entire  area 
affected  by  the  proposed  ski  development 
and  that  a  truly  coherent  land  base 
would  be  identified  for  planning  pur- 
poses. 

SECTION    4 

Section  4.  uhich  sets  forth  the  require- 
ments for  issuance  of  the  permits,  also 
contains  several  changes.  The  present 
period  for  permits  for  commercial  ski 


facilities  and  service  is  30  years.  At  the 
request  of  the  ski  industry.  I  extended 
this  term  to  50  years  in  S.  2125,  as  intro- 
duced. In  my  introductory-  statement, 
which  will  be  printed  at  the  conclusion  of 
my  remarks,  I  questioned  the  necessity 
for  such  an  extension.  It  is  my  belief 
that,  during  the  course  of  the  hearings, 
the  industrj'  did  not  make  a  sufRciently 
compelling  case  for  an  exteiisicr.  of  t2ie 
permit  term  and,  therefore.  I  have  re- 
instated the  30-year  term  in  the  tmend- 
ment 

In  my  view,  however,  the  industn.-  did 
bring  up  one  significant  problem  and  that 
is  the  difficulty  of  making  capital  invest- 
ments during  the  last  few  years  of  any 
permit.  The  permittee  and  his  creditor 
are  faced  with  two  unfortunate  choices — 
either  to  rL^k  making  investments  which 
might  not  be  recovered  if  the  permit  Is 
not  reissued  or  to  allow  the  quality  of 
facilities  and  sen-ices  the  permittee  pro- 
vides to  deteriorate  and  risk  the  loss  of 
b\:?ine.'^'?  which  may  result  from  suC.i  de- 
terioration. It  Ls  my  belief  that  neither 
the  business  nor  the  public  which  it 
serves  is  benefited  by  this  situation. 
Therefore.  I  have  added  a  provision 
which  would  allow  the  Issuance  of  a  new 
permit  during  the  7 -year  period  prior  to 
the  expiration  of  the  permit  if  the  Sec- 
retary approves  substantial  Investment 
by  the  permittee  during  that  period.  I 
chose  the  figure  of  7  years  carefully.  It 
reflects  the  testimony  given  by  Mr.  Tom 
Swanson,  vice  president.  United  Bank  of 
Denver.  Colo.,  at  the  Denver  hearings.  In 
response  to  my  questions  he  noted  that 
the  lengthiest  period  of  any  bank  loan  to 
a  ski  area  operation  of  which  he  was 
aware  was  8  years  So  long  as  a  loan  can 
be  fully  amortized  prior  to  the  termina- 
tion date  of  a  permit,  there  is  no  need  to 
provide  for  Issuance  of  a  new  permit  as  a 
means  of  attracting  the  necessary  capital 
investment.  A  permit  which  could  be  Is- 
sued under  thL«:  new  Investment  provision 
would,  of  course,  also  have  to  meet  all  the 
other  conditions  for  permit  Issuance 
foimd  elsewhere  in  the  amendment. 

Clause  2  of  section  4  would  make  It 
clear  that  the  Secretary  has  full  discre- 
tion to  issue  a  permit  to  a  different  per- 
mit applicant  at  the  conclusion  of  a  per- 
mit only  so  long  as  he  has  fully  compiled 
with  the  terms  of  the  existing  permit. 

Clause  3  of  section  4  contains  existing 
langtiagp  as  to  the  termlnp.tion  cf  any 
permit  for  breach  of  permit  t^rm  How- 
ever T  have  added  to  this  lanpuaee  the 
proviso  which  our  committee  has  placed 
in  the  ELM  Organic  Act  •'S  507 ^  and  :n 
the  act  of  November  16.  1973.  Public  Law 
93-153.  concerning  right.s-of-wav  across 
Federal  lands  for  oil  and  gas  pipelines. 
This  nroviso  as<:ures  that  the  Secretary 
has  the  authoritv  to  order  immediate 
temporary  suspension  of  any  permit 
when  necessarv-  to  protect  public  health 
or  safety  or  the  environment.  A  recent 
fatal  accident  on  a  gondola  lift  in  a  well- 
kno^-n  Colorado  ski  resort  -^uHpests  a 
need  to  insure  that  the  Secretary-  has 
such  temporary  suspension  authority. 

SECnoN    5 

A  new  section  5  has  been  added  to  ad- 
dress an  Increasingly  serious  problem 
concerning  ski  resorts  on  national  forest 
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lands  in  the  West.  Whenever  the  Forest 
Service  issues  a  permit  to  the  operator 
of  a  ski  area  it  is  In  reality  issuing  a  li- 
cense to  conduct  business  on  Federal 
land.  As  the  permittees  often  conduct 
millions  of  dollars  of  business  each  year, 
the  value  of  these  permits  Is  considerable. 
Th'"  peculiar  geographical  needs  of  ski 
resorts  and  outdoor  recreation  facilities 
limit  the  sites  available  in  the  National 
Forest  System  for  such  permits.  In  addi- 
tion the  Forest  Service  quite  clearly  must 
determine  whether  the  ski  resort  Is  the 
best  use  among  the  many  multiple  uses 
of  the  National  Forest  System  for  that 
particular  tract  of  land.  As  part  of  that 
determination,  the  Forest  Service  must 
assess  the  need  for  such  a  resort.  These 
physical  and  policy  constraints  limit  the 
number  and  locations  of  permits  Issued. 
The  result  Is  too  often  the  creation  of 
monopoly  conditions  for  the  fortunate 
few  who  obtain  those  permits.  AlthouKh 
large,  destination  ski  resorts  may  In  fact 
be  competing  on  the  national  market  for 
skiers  from  distant  States,  they  may  pro- 
vide the  only  available  facilities  and 
services  for  citizens  in  the  region  or  area 
in  which  they  are  situated. 

This,  of  course,  given  the  constraints  I 
have  already  noted.  Is  unavoidable.  What 
cor.cems  me  and  concerned  many  of  the 
witnesses  at  our  hearings  are  actions 
taken  by  the  Forest  Service  In  recent 
years  to  imnecessarily  perpetuate  these 
monopolistic  conditions.  The  Forest 
Service  has  too  often  permitted  the  es- 
tablishment of  more  than  one  ski  resort 
In  the  same  area  under  separate  per- 
mits l.ssued  to  a  single  corporation.  In 
addition,  it  has  permitted  expansion  of 
existing  ski  areas  through  amendments 
to  existing  permits  in  situations  where 
competing  operations  might  hnve  been 
encouraged.  If  the  need  for  new  areas 
for  expansion  exists  and  no  reasonable 
alternative  to  awardintr  a  new  area  for 
expansion  to  the  holder  of  an  existing 
permit  is  available,  then  clearly  the 
existing  permit  should  be  amended  or  a 
.second  permit  should  be  awarded  to  the 
permittee.  Section  5  of  my  amendment 
would,  however,  require  thnt,  prior  to  the 
is.suance  of  a  second  permit  or  amend- 
ment of  the  existing  permit,  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture  must  first  consult 
with  the  Attorney  General  of  the  United 
States  and  determine  in  writing  whether 
such  action  would  diminish  competition 
in  national,  regional,  or  local  markets 
which  otherwise  would  occur  if  another 
party  were  to  develop  the  area  Involved. 
The  Secretary  would  have  to  refrain 
from  issuing  the  second  permit  or 
amending  the  existing  permit  if  he  finds 
diminished  competition  would  result. 

SECTION    e 

Section  6.  concerning  conditions  for 
and  terms  of  permits,  incorporates  the 
most  significant  changes  made  by  the 
amendment  Most  of  these  changes,  re- 
tfuested  by  officials  of  State  and  local 
government,  envlronmentallst.s.  and  in- 
terested citizens  during  the  hearings, 
are  self-explanatory.  They  reflect  a  con- 
cern about  the  ability  of  State  and  local 
government  to  respond  to  the  direct  and 
mdlrect  growth  resulting  from  ski  area 
development  In  today's  economy,  ski 
area  operators  must  become  real  estate 


developers  as  well  as  resort  owners.  As 
most  ski  resorts  today  cannot  make  a 
favorable  return  on  the  ski  facilities  and 
services  alone,  their  very  economic  sur- 
vival depends  upon  a  strong  land  or  con- 
dominium .sales  program  on  the  private 
lands  in  and  around  the  resorts  base 
areas.  The  result  is  a  rapid  population 
growth,  with  the  correspondingly  rapid 
demand  for  public  services,  in  what  are 
otherwise  usually  rural  areas.  Too  often 
in  the  past  the  Forest  Service  has  Issued 
commercial  outdoor  recreation  permits 
without  regard  for  the  local  govern- 
ments' flranclal  and  planning  capabili- 
ties to  absorb  the  direct  and  indirect 
growth  which  follow  Issuance  of  the 
permit. 

The  new  provisions  In  section  6  would 
assure  that  the  direct  and  indirect  Im- 
pacts associated  with  commercial  outdoor 
recreation  permits  would  be  fully  dis- 
closed and  that  the  appropriate  plan- 
ning, licensing,  and  permitting  by  the 
State  and  local  governments  would  oc- 
cur prior  to  the  Lssuance  of  such  permits. 
This  section  first  sets  out  the  procedures 
to  be  followed  In  deciding  whether  to 
Issue  the  pe'.mlts.  Among  the  require- 
ments are  the  earlv  notification  of  and 
continual  consultation  with  the  State 
and  local  governments  involved;  consid- 
eration of  all  direct  and  Indirect  develop- 
ment and  resulting  public  service  de- 
mands; preparation  of  a  maximum  area 
capacity  agreement  which  mast  be  en- 
tered Into  by  the  permittee,  the  Secre- 
tary, and  the  State  and  local  govern- 
ments; and  development  of  a  concep- 
tual land  use  plan  by  the  State  and 
local  governments  which  anticipates  im- 
pacts of  the  direct  and  Indirect  growth 
and  sets  forth  policies  and  procedures 
to  be  used  in  managing  those  Impacts. 

Second,  section  6  contains  the  guide- 
lines for  determining  whether  to  Is.sue 
a  permit.  These  guidelines  require  the 
Secretary  to  determine  whether:  First, 
sufficient  demand  exists  for  the  com- 
mercial outdoor  recreation  facilities  and 
services;  second,  such  facilities  and  serv- 
ices would  not  preempt  more  suitable 
uses  of  the  national  forest  land;  third, 
the  public  would  not  be  better  served 
by  siting  such  facilities  and  services  else- 
where; fourth,  the  facilities  and  services 
would  not  adversely  affect  other  adiacent 
public  lands:  fifth,  the  conceptual  land 
use  plan  Is  accurate  and  consistent  with 
the  requirements  of  S.  2125  and  other 
relevant  laws;  sixth,  all  State  and  local 
government  laws,  regulations,  plans,  and 
permitting  and  licensing  requirements 
will  be  met  by  the  permit  applicant  and 
are  compatible  with  the  conceptual  land 
use  plan:  and  seventh,  the  State  and 
local  governments  have  sufflclent  author- 
ity and  capacity  to  meet  public  service 
demands  and  mitigate  all  adverse  en- 
vironmental impacts  resulting  from  the 
facilities  and  services  and  the  Indirect 
growth  they  will  stimulate. 

A  particularly  vexatious  l.ssue  arose 
during  the  hearings  on  S.  2125  This  con- 
cerned Independent  ski  Instructors  In 
permit  areas.  In  Aspen  and  Denver  we 
received  testimony  from  a  number  of  ski 
Instructors  who  wished  to  provide  pri- 
vate ski  Instruction  on  permitted  land 
other  than  through  the  ski  schools  of  the 


permittees.  These  independent  ski  in- 
structors were  willing  to  subject  them- 
selves to  ail  reitsonable  requlrfmpnt.s 
such  as  prohibition  on  giving  group  les- 
sons. pavTnents  to  the  .ski  area  permittee, 
testing  to  establish  ability,  and  purchase 
of  liability  and  mdemmt.v  iii'^unuire  T.'ie 
merits  and  demerits  of  Independent  ski 
instruction  were  debated  continually 
throughout  the  course  of  the  hearings. 
Both  the  mde;  endeiU  ski  in.^tructor8 
and  the  permittees  have  provided  strong 
reasons  for  their  position  On  balance, 
however,  I  believe  a  place  ra:i  be  found 
for  the  Independent  ski  Instnictor.  not 
tied  to  a  particular  ski  scIkkjIs  Ln.struc- 
tlon  technique  and  schedule  Accord- 
ingly, subsection  (c)  of  .section  6  author- 
izes the  Secretary  t/>  permit  other  uses 
not  Incompatible  with  the  commercial 
outdoor  facilities  and  scrvlr(5  and  sub- 
ject to  such  necessary  requirements  aa 
I  have  already  mentioned. 

During  the  course  of  the  legislative 
oversight  hearings  concerning  the  Ea.st 
River  unit  plan  controversy  the  manner 
in  which  the  Forest  Service  uses  Infor- 
mation provided  it  by  permit  applicant 
became  a  significant  Issue.  At  several 
critical  junctures  during  the  planning 
process,  the  Forest  Service  apparently 
accepted  without  question  the  data  pro- 
\'ided  it  by  the  Crested  Butte  Develop- 
ment Corp.  In  one  particularly  surpris- 
ing case.  Immediately  after  a  Forest 
Service  planning  decision  went  against 
the  corporation  based  partly  on  data 
provided  by  it  and  not  checked  by  the 
agency,  the  corporation  asked  for  a 
change  in  that  planning  decision  and, 
as  justification  for  the  change,  submitted 
new  figures  which  revised  the  old  figures 
by  greater  than  50  percent.  The  Fore.st 
Service  did  make  the  requested  change 
after  accepting  the  corporation's  second 
submission  of  data,  again  without  Inde- 
pendent analysis,  subsection  id)  of  sec- 
tion 4  would  eliminate  such  practices.  It 
would  require  the  Secretary  or  any  em- 
ployee of  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
to  verify  the  accuracy  and  completeness 
of  information  which  Is  supplied  by  pri- 
vate parties  to  be  used  by  the  Forest 
Service  In  reaching  any  decision  con- 
cerning or  relating  to  the  ls.suance.  re- 
moval, or  amendment  of  commercial  out- 
door recreation  permits,  including  the 
preparation  of  unit  plans  and  designa- 
tion of  areas  as  winter  sports  sites. 

SBCnON  7 

S.  2125.  as  introduced,  has  several  re- 
quirements concenving  the  setting  and 
charging  of  the  permit  fee.  The  testi- 
mony at  the  hearings.  ho\ve*'er.  disclosed 
that  the  Forest  Service  does  have  a  serv- 
iceable, objective  formula  for  determin- 
ing the  annual  permit  fee.  Accordingly, 
the  requirements  of  S.  2125  concerning 
the  establishment  of  a  new  formula  and 
the  tying  of  that  formula  to  "reasonable 
return  on  equity  investment"  have  been 
deleted. 

However,  one  change  In  the  law  con- 
cerning the  establishment  of  permit  fees 
appears  absolutely  necessary.  The  pres- 
ent law  requires  that  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment surrender  25  percent  of  tlie  per- 
mit fees  to  the  States  for  construction  of 
roads  and  schools.  At  the  Aspen  hearing. 
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compelling  testimony  provided  by  pub- 
lic officials  from  Pitkin  County  and  the 
city  of  Aspen  demonstrated  a  serious  dis- 
crepancy between  public  service  costs  to 
local  governments  of  ski  areas  permitted 
by  the  Forest  Service  and  that  portion  of 
the  permit  fees  eventually  received  by 
those  governments  from  the  Forest  Serv- 
ice. Complaints  were  also  expre.ssed  about 
the  limited  uses  to  which  the  local  gov- 
ernments' share  of  permit  fee  moneys 
can  be  applied  and  the  requirement  that 
the  funds  first  go  to  the  State  and  only 
then,  at  the  dL'^cretion  of  the  State,  be 
distributed  to  local  governments.  The 
new  section  7<b^  in  my  amendment  would 
alter  the  law  as  it  relate.'^  to  commercial 
outdoor  recreation  permits  by  increasing 
the  share  of  permit  fee  moneys  provided 
to  local  governments,  requiring  that  pay- 
ments be  made  directly  to  those  govern- 
ments, and  removing  the  limitations  on 
the  funds  use.  It  would  provide  that  50 
percent  of  all  moneys  received  by  the 
United  States  for  commercial  outdoor 
recreation  facilities  and  services  permits 
would  be  paid  directly  to  the  local  gov- 
ernments and  allow  the  use  of  such  pay- 
ments for  any  governmental  purpose. 

SECTIONS  8.  9.  AN'l)   10 

Sections  8.  9.  and  10  of  the  amendment 
alter  considerably  the  provisions  in  S. 
2125.  as  Introduced,  concerning  Forest 
Service  review  of  permittees'  charges  to 
the  public  and  public  disclosure  of  in- 
formation supplied  by  the  permittees  as 
justification  for  increases  in  those 
charges.  The  industry  objected  to  a  num- 
ber of  these  provisions  in  the  bill,  as  in- 
troduced. In  particular,  they  were  con- 
cerned about  disclosure  of  other  than 
historical  financial  data  and  the  require- 
ment of  a  hearing  each  time  they  propose 
increases  in  charges. 

I  believe  both  objections  are  valid.  As 
I  noted  in  my  statement  mtroducing  S. 
2125,  the  Forest  Service  has  viewed  all 
financial  data  supplied  by  permittees  as 
exempt  from  the  Freedom^  of  Information 
Act  under  an  exception  provided  in  that 
act.  I  have  disagreed  and  will  continue 
to  disagree  with  any  such  broad  con- 
struction of  the  limitations  of  the  Free- 
dom of  Information  Act.  I  firmly  believe 
that  financial  information  supplied  to  a 
public  land  management  agency  justify- 
ing a  charge  by  a  private  party  to  the 
public  for  use  of  the  public's  own  land 
should  be  disclosed  unless  disclosure  so 
endangers  the  financial  security  of  the 
private  party  as  to  terminate  the  services 
he  is  offering  to  the  pu'olic.  I  believe, 
however,  that  the  proposal  pro\ided  by 
the  industry  during  the  hearings  on  S. 
2125  to  disclose  only  historical  financial 
data  will  suffice  if  the  Forest  Senice  de- 
velops a  formula  for  review  of  proposed 
Increases  in  charges  which  is  ba.sed  on 
historical  data.  Fcr  this  reason  section  9 
now  limits  the  public  disclosure  tc  histor- 
ical data.  It  does,  however,  require  the 
preparation  of  a  written  statement  of  tlie 
basis  upon  which  the  Forest  Service  has 
determined  to  issue  or  amend  the  permits 
or  to  allow,  reject,  or  modify  requests 
for  Increases  in  permittees'  charges  to 
the  public. 

As  the  industry  made  a  strong  case 
apainst  tying  the  formula  for  renewing 


permittees'  charges  to  the  public  to 
"reasonable  return  on  equity  invest- 
ment," I  have  removed  from  the  new 
section  8  the  provision  which  would  have 
based  the  formula  on  that  factor.  The 
Secretary  will  still  be  required,  how- 
ever, to  develop  uniform  objective  regu- 
lations for  the  detennination  of  whether 
to  allow,  modify,  or  reject  any  request 
by  a  permittee  to  increase  charges  to 
the  public.  Added  to  this  provision  are 
several  guidelines  which  must  be  incor- 
porated in  these  regulations.  First,  the 
decision  on  permittee  charges  must  be 
the  responsibility  of  the  appropriate  re- 
gional forest.  This  will  insure  that  the 
decision  is  given  the  attention  it  deserves 
and  will  be  consistent  with  other  deci- 
sion.s  on  permittees'  charges  in  the  same 
region.  Second,  any  increase  must  be 
reasonable  and  must  not  unduly  restrict 
access  to  the  facilities  or  services  for 
which  the  charge  would  be  made  for  anj- 
particular  customer  class.  This  will  in- 
sure that  the  schedule  of  charges  is  not 
weighted  to  attract  additional  destina- 
tion skiers  and  limit  the  number  of  local 
skiers.  The  third  guideline  would  require 
that  the  region  establish  conditions 
under  which  a  permittee  can  offer  spe- 
cial rates  to  persons  who  reside  in  the 
permit  area.  In  the  past  special  rates 
have  been  offered  to  local  school  chil- 
dren, members  of  the  chamber  of  com- 
merce, and  the  area's  elderly:  but.  in- 
creasingly, the  Forest  Service  has  felt 
constrained  under  existing  law  to  resist 
such  rates.  This  provision  would  make 
special  rates  permissible.  FinrJly.  the 
guideline  requires  that  the  formula  for 
determining  whether  cr  not  to  permit 
an  increa,se  m  charges  must  be  tied  to 
the  facilities  and  services  directly  related 
to  the  activity  of  skiing  and  not  to  such 
ancillary  activities  as  real  estate  sales. 

Deleted  from  section  8  is  the  require- 
ment of  a  hearing  each  time  the  per- 
mittee requests  a  rate  increase.  I  con- 
cur witli  the  judgment  of  the  industry 
that  this  would  be  an  onerous  adminis- 
trative burden  on  ski  area  operators. 
Tliere  is  only  a  short  period  of  time  be- 
tween the  final  accounting  of  the  last 
ski  season  and  the  publication  of  rates 
for  the  next  ski  season.  If  the  permittee 
were  required  to  go  through  a  lengthy 
hearing  process  he  might  find  himself  in 
a  position  of  being  unable  to  publish  rat^s 
in  tinie  to  compete  for  destination  skiers 
and  package  ski  tours.  I  also  concur  with 
the  judgment  of  many  witnesses  that 
public  participation  .should  not  be  limited 
to  testimony  in  hearings  only  on  the  issue 
of  rate  increases.  Rather  the  public 
should  have  access  to  the  Forest  Service 
in  expressing  its  views  on  the  full  range 
of  Issues  concerning  the  permittees'  gen- 
eral performance.  Therefore,  I  have  pro- 
vided a  new  section  10  in  tlie  amend- 
ment which  requires  a  hearing  at  the  end 
of  each  3 -year  period  during  the  life  of  a 
commercial  outdoor  recreation  pennit  to 
assess  the  permittee  s  perform?. nee  and 
his  compliance  with  the  provisions  of 
S.  2125.  other  applicable  law,  and  the 
permit  itself. 

The  remaining  sections  of  the  amend- 
ment are  vitally  Identical  to  the  bill, 
as  introduced. 

Mr.  President,  I  believe  this  amend- 


ment is  nece&sarv-.  The  recent  East  River 
unit  plan  controversy  dramatizes  its  sig- 
nificance, but  its  origin  is  associated  with 
numerous  other  unfortunate,  unneces- 
sarj-  incidents  relating  to  the  issuing  and 
administering  of  commercial  outdoor 
recreation  permits  on  public  domain  na- 
tional forest  land.  These  permits  mtist  be 
based  on  modem  statutory  authority  and 
uniform,  objective  policies  and  proce- 
dures. Enactment  of  S.  2125,  as  amended 
by  my  amendment,  would  accomplish 
this. 

I   ask   unanimous   consent    that   the 

amendment  be  printed  In  the  Record  at 

the  conclu-sion  of  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  amend- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

AMENDMEXT    NO.    1655 

Strllie  out  aU  after  the  enacting  clause  and 
Insert  the  following: 

"That  (a)  the  Congress  hereby  finds  that 
appropriate  faculties  and  services  w-lthln  the 
forest  reserves  created  from  the  public  do- 
main may  be  desirable  to  meet  the  projected 
increasing  demand  for  public  recreation; 
and  the  enhancement  of  these  opportunities 
for  recreation  and  the  protection  of  environ- 
mental quality  require  prudent  development 
and  substantial  capital  Investment  It  is  the 
policy  of  the  Congress  that,  where  such 
facilities  and  services  are  determined  to  be 
advisable  by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
through  long-range,  multiple-use  planning 
conducted  by  the  Forest  Service,  and  upon 
consideration  of  the  views  of  the  relevant 
State  and  local  governments  and  the  public, 
private  development  and  management  of 
such  facilities  and  services,  on  a  competitive 
basis  where  appropriate,  may  be  authorized 
through  Issuance  of  permits  As  the  facilities 
and  services  authorized  by  any  such  permit, 
■which  has  as  Its  purpose  the  provision  of 
needed  services  to  the  public  on  public  lands, 
are  affected  with  public  interest,  such  permit 
shall  provide,  consistent  with  the  policy  and 
provisions  of  this  Act  and  subject  to  condi- 
tions which  protect  the  soil.  air.  and  water 
and  the  other  uses  of  the  forest  reserves, 
for  payment  of  reasonable  fees  which  reflect 
a  prlrnary  objective  of  maintaining  a  high 
quality  of  outdoor  recreation  facilities  and 
services  at  reasonable  prices  for  the  use  and 
enjoyment  of  the  public 

••(b)   For  the  purpose  of  this  Act — 

•■(  n  "forest  reserves'  or  'forest  reserve  lands' 
means  lands  of  that  portion  of  the  national 
forest  system  which  h.is  been  created  from 
the  public  domain. 

••(2)  'Secretary'  means  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture; 

••(3)  'person'  means  any  Individual,  part- 
nership, a-ssociatlon.  corporation,  trust, 
estate,  or  other  lecal  or  commercial  entity; 

■•(4)  'permittee'  mean.?  the  holder  of  a 
permit  Issued  purfuant  to  this  Act; 

••i5)  'other  recreation  pe.-mlt'  means  a 
permit  or  snecl.^I  tise  permit  for  ccmmerclal 
outdoor  recreation  facilities  and  service?  on 
forest  re.':erve  ;ands  Hsued  before  or  after 
enactment  of  this  Act  In  whole  or  In  part 
under  the  Act  of  March  4.  1915  (38  Stat  1101. 
as  amended;  16  U.S.C.  551):  the  Act  of 
April  24.  1950  (64  Stat.  8.  16  U.S  C.  580(d)  K 
or  any  other  Act  authorizing  special  use 
permits; 

'•(6)  'prior  permit'  means  a  permit  or 
special  use  permit  for  commercial  ski  facil- 
ities and  ser\-lces  en  forest  reserve  lands  is- 
sued prior  to  the  enactment  of  this  Act  un- 
der the  Acts  set  forth  In  clause  (5)  of  this 
subsection:    and 

"(7)  'local  government'  or  'unit  of  local 
government'  means  a  county,  parish,  town- 
ship, municipality,  borough  or  other  unit 
of  general  government  as  determined  by  the 
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Secretaiy  of  the  Treaaury  (on  the  bulB  of 
the  same  principles  as  are  used  by  the  Bu- 
reau of  the  Census  for  general  statistical 
purposes ) 

•'PERMIT    AOTHORITT 

"Sec.  2.  Subject  to  such  terras  and  condi- 
tions as  he  deems  desirable  or  as  required  by 
this  Act  or  other  applicable  law,  the  Secre- 
tary l3  authorized  to  permit  any  person  to 
use  and  occupy  areas  wKhln  the  forest  re- 
serves which  are  needed  to  provide  commer- 
cial outdoor  recreation  facilities  and  serv- 
ices for  the  use  and  enjoyment  of  the  gen- 
eral public. 

"AREA  COVXKZD  BY  PERMITS 

"Skc.  3.  7  he  area  of  land  to  which  permits 
issued  pursuant  to  this  Act  may  apply  shall 
In  each  case  be  determined  by  the  Secre- 
tary, taking  Into  consideration  present  aod 
future  public  needs  for  all  the  multiple  uses 
of  the  forest  reserves :  Provided.  That — 

"(1)  any  permit  issued  pursuant  to  this 
Act  for  commercial  outdoor  recreation  facili- 
ties and  services  other  than  commercial  ski 
facilities  and  services  shall  not  apply  to  more 
than  eighty  acres  of  forest  reserve  lands; 

•'(2)  (A)  any  permit  to  be  Issued  pur- 
suant to  this  Act  for  commercial  ski  facili- 
ties and  services  which  will  apply  to  more 
than  two  thousand  acres  of  forest  reserve 
lands  shall  not  be  approved  until  after  (I) 
the  Secretary  has  submitted  to  the  Com- 
mittees on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  of 
the  House  of  Popresen  tat  Ives  and  the  Sen- 
ate the  proposed  permit,  together  with  de- 
tailed findings  as  to  the  terms  and  con- 
■ilderatlons  he  proposes  to  Impoee  upon  the 
permit  applicant,  and  (U)  each  committee 
has  adopted  a  resolution  stating  that  such 
committee  approves  of  the  Issuance  of  the 
permit; 

"(B)  whenever  either  committee  falls  to 
adopt  a  resolution  of  approval  for  such  pro- 
posed permit  within  one  hundred  and 
eighty  days  from  the  date  of  Its  submission, 
the  Secretary,  should  he  continue  tn  deem 
the  facilities  and  services  to  be  provided  by 
*-he  permit  applicant  to  be  advisable,  the 
applicant  to  have  met  all  requirements  for 
the  Issuance  of  the  proposed  pwrmlt.  and  the 
proposed  permit  to  contain  all  necessary  and 
appropriate  terms  and  conditions,  shall  sub- 
mit to  the  Congress  proposed  legislation, 
together  with  a  report  thereon,  authorizing 
the  Issuance  of  said  permit; 

"(C)  not  more  than  one  permit  may  be 
Issued  pursuant  to  this  Act  for  commercial 
ski  facilities  and  services  within  an  area  of 
less  than  four  thousand  acres  unless  each 
such  permit.  Irrespective  of  the  acreage  In- 
volved. Is  Issued  In  accordance  with  pro- 
cedures provided  In  section  3(2)  (A)  and 
(B);  and 

"(D)  the  total  area  to  be  used  by  the  ap- 
plicant for  a  permit  for  commercial  ski 
facilities  and  services  and  to  which  such 
permit  shall  apply  shall  Include  all  land 
within  the  outer  boundaries  of  the  land  to 
be  used  by  the  proposed  faclUtles  and  serv- 
ices. Including  uncleared  or  unimproved  land 
between  areas  to  be  cleared  or  Improved  for 
ski  runs,  lifts,  or  other  such  ski  facilities 
and  services. 

"permit   pkriod;    pxbmit  termination   and 
suspension 
■'Src.  4.  Subject  to  the  provisions  of  this 
Act  and  other  applicable  law,  the  Secretary 
may — 

"(1)  Issue  permits  pursuant  to  this  Act 
for  such  periods  as  he  deems  appropriate, 
but  not  to  exceed  thirty  years. 

■■i2)  Issue,  at  the  expiration  of  ihe  period 
of  ajiy  such  permit,  a  new  permit  to  either 
a  new  permit  applicant  or  the  holder  of 
the  expired  permit  if  such  holdet  is  deter- 
mined by  the  Secretary  to  have  fully  com- 
piled with  the  terms  of  the  explrtd  permit: 
Provided.  That   the  Secretary   may    Issue   a 


now  permit  to  a  permittee  within  a  seven 
year  period  prior  to  the  expiration  of  the 
existing  permit  if  he  approves  a  proposal 
by  the  permittee  to  make,  prior  to  the  ex- 
piration of  the  existing  permit,  a  substantial 
capital  Investment  to  construct  additional 
facilities  or  provide  additional  services  con- 
sonant with  the  purpose  for  which  the  exist- 
Int;  permit  was  Issued:  and 

"(3)  terminate  any  permit  Issued  pursuant 
to  this  Act  for  breach  of  the  terms  of  said 
permit  after  giving  the  permittee  due  notice 
and  a  rea.stmable  opportunity  to  conform 
with  siich  terms,  or  If.  In  the  Judgment  of 
the  Secretary,  the  lands  to  which  the  per- 
mit applies  are  needed  for  another  use: 
Protrlded,  That  the  Secretary  may  order  an 
Immediate  temporary  suspension  of  any  such 
permit  prior  to  providing  such  notice  and 
opportunity  to  conform  with  permit  terms 
If  he  determines  that  such  a  suspension  Is 
necessary  to  protect  public  health  or  safety 
or  the  environment. 

"COMPETirrnN 

"Sec.  S.  Prior  to  the  Issuance,  transfer,  or 
amendment  of  any  permit  authorized  by  this 
Act,  the  Secretary.  In  consultation  with  the 
Attorney  General  of  the  United  States,  shall 
determine,  In  writing,  whether  the  effect 
of  such  Issuance,  transfer,  or  amendment 
would  be  to  diminish  competition  In 
national,  regional,  or  local  markets  which 
otherwise  wotild  occur  should  such  permit 
be  Issued,  or  transferred,  to  another  per- 
son or  not  be  so  amended  Such  f>ermlt  shall 
not  be  no  ls.<5ued  or  transferred  or  so  amended 
If  diminished  competition  Is  determined  to 
be  the  effect. 

"CONDITIONS    rOR.     AND    TERMS    OF,     PERMITS 

"Sec.  6.  (a)(1)  Within  six  months  from 
the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act,  the  Secre- 
tary shall  publish  in  the  Federal  Register 
and  submit  to  the  Congreas  proposed  regu- 
lations containing  procedures  and  objective 
criteria  to  be  employed  by  htm  In  deter- 
mining whether  a  p«nnlt  for  commercial 
outdoor  recreation  facilities  and  services 
shall  be  Issued  to  a  particular  permit  appli- 
cant or  for  a  particular  area 

"(2)  Such  regulations  shall,  among  other 
things,  require  the  Secretary,  in  making  the 
determinations  required  In  paragraph  (3) 
of  this  subsection,  to  follow  the  procedures 
set  forth   In  this  para^aph    (21.  He  shall— 

"(A)  notify  the  relevant  State  and  local 
governments  within  fifteen  days  of  the  allo- 
cation of  an  area  In  a  unit  plan  for  a  form 
of  recreation  which  would  require  a  permit 
for  commercial  outdoor  recreation  facilities 
and  services,  the  designation  of  rn  area  as  a 
winter  sports  site,  the  flllni?  of  an  application 
for  a  permit  for  commercial  outdoor  recrea- 
tion faculties  and  services,  or  the  taking  of 
any  action  by  a  Forest  Service  employee 
which  will  likely  result  In  the  Issuance  of 
any  such  permit; 

"(B)  consult  with  the  relevant  State  and 
local  governments  within  thirty  days  of  any 
action  set  forth  In  clau.se  (A)  of  this  para- 
graph, and  continue  such  consultation  there- 
after at  each  signlflcajit  stage  In  the  permit 
Issuance  process: 

"(C)  consider  all  facilities  to  be  con- 
structed by  the  permit  applicant,  all  resi- 
dential, recreation,  commercial,  and  tran.s- 
portatlon  development  which  will  likely 
occur  as  a  result  of  the  construction  and 
operation  of  the  applicant's  facilities,  all  pub- 
lic services  necessary  for  8\ich  facilities  and 
development,  and  other  direct  and  Indirect 
financial  Impacts  on  State  and  local  govern- 
ment, on  both  forest  reserve  land  and  private 
land  In  the  proximity  thereof: 

"(D)  prepare  an  environmental  Impact 
statement  pursuant  to  section  102(2)  (C»  of 
the  National  Environmental  Policy  Act  (83 
Stat.  852.  853.  aa  amended;  42  0.S.C.  4331. 
4332 ) : 

"(E)  require  that  the  permit  applicant 
enter  Into  a  maximum  area  capacity  agree- 


ment with  the  Secretary  and  the  State  and 
local  government  Involved;   and 

"(F)  require  that  a  conceptual  land  use 
plBin  be  adopted  by  the  State  and  local  gov- 
ernments Involved,  which  plan  anticipates 
the  direct  and  Indirect  Impacts  of  the  facil- 
ities and  services  and  the  developmeiit  which 
will  likely  occur  as  a  result  of  such  facilities 
and  services  and  sets  forth  the  policies  a:.d 
procedures  to  be  employed  m  managing  such 
Impacts. 

"(3)  Such  regulations  shall,  among  other 
things,  establish  objective  criteria  to  be  ap- 
plied by  the  Secretar.'  In  making  the  deter- 
minations set  forth  In  this  paragraph  (3i. 
Such  criteria  shall  Insure  that  any  such  per- 
mit shall  not  be  Ls«ued  unless  the  Secretary, 
following  the  procedures  set  forth  In.  and 
making  use  of  the  maximum  area  capacity 
agreement,  conceptual  Knd  use  plan,  and 
environmental  Impact  statement  developed 
pursuant  to,  paragraph  (2)  of  this  subsec- 
tion, determines  that — 

"(A)  sufnclent  demand  exist  for  tlie  com- 
mercial outdoor  recreation  facilities  and 
services; 

"(B)  such  facilities  and  services  would  nof 
preempt   more   suitable    uses   of   the    forest 
reserve  la 'ids  involved; 

"(C)  the  public  would  not  be  better  served 
by  permitting  or  siting  such  facilities  and 
sprvlces  In  a  location  other  than  that  speci- 
fied In  the  permit  application: 

"(D)  where  any  unit  of  the  national  park, 
wildlife  refuge,  wilderness  preservation,  ar.d 
wild  and  scenic  riverj  systems  Is  adjacent  to 
or  In  the  vicinity  of  the  lands  to  which  such 
permit  would  apply,  such  facilities  and  serv- 
ices would  not  adversely  affect  the  purpose 
for  which  that  unit  Is  withdrawn,  designated, 
or  established; 

"(E)  the  conceptual  land  use  plan  Is  ac- 
curate and  coruslstent  with  the  policies  and 
provisions  of  this  Act  and  other  relevant 
laws: 

"(F)  all  applicable  State  and  local  govern- 
ment laws,  regulations,  plans,  and  permitting 
and  licensing  requirements  are  or  wl!l  be  met 
by  the  p>ermlt  applicant  and  are  compatible 
with  the  conceptual  land  use  plan;  and 

"(O)  the  State  and  local  governments  have 
sufficient  authorltv  and  capability  to  meet 
all  public  service  demands  generated  by.  and 
to  mitigate  all  adverse  environmental  Im- 
pacts of.  such  facilities  and  services  and  all 
residential,  recreation,  commercial,  and 
transportation  development  which  will  likely 
occur  as  a  result  of  such  facilities  and 
services. 

"(b)  Development,  management,  and  op- 
eration of  the  facilities  and  services  to  which 
any  permit  Issued  pursuant  to  this  Act  ap- 
plies shall  be  the  responsibility  of  the  per- 
mittee, subject  to  such  terms  and  conditions 
as  the  Secretary  may  prescribe,  consistent 
with  the  policies  and  provisions  of  this  Act 
and  other  applicable  laws 

"(c)  Within  any  area  to  which  a  permit 
Issued  pursuant  to  this  Act  applies,  the  Sec- 
retary may  permit  other  uses,  such  aa  cross- 
country skiing.  Independent  ski  Instruction, 
and  professional  guide  services,  not  incom- 
patible with  the  facilities  and  services  to 
which  the  permit  applies  Provided.  That  he 
shall  by  regulation,  establish  proof  of  ability, 
liability  and  Indemnity  Insurance,  and  such 
other  requirements  for  any  such  use  as  he 
deems  necessary  to  protect  the  public  and 
the  permittee. 

"(d)  Any  Information,  data,  or  documents 
submitted  by  a  holder  of  a  permit  Issued 
pursuant  to  this  Act.  a  prior  permit,  or  any 
other  recreation  permit,  by  an  applicant  for 
a  permit  pursuant  to  this  Act  or  any  other 
recreation  permit,  or  by  any  other  party, 
which  !s  required  or  used  by  the  Secretary 
or  any  employee  of  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture in  reaching  any  decision  concerning 
or  leading  to  the  Issuance,  transfer,  or  amend- 
ment of  any  such  permit.  Including  the  prep- 
aration of  any  unit  plan  or  designation  of 
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any  area  as  a  winter  sports  site,  shall  be 
verified  as  to  the  accuracy  and  completeness 
thereof  by  the  Secretary  prior  to  such  deci- 
sionmaking. 

■■  PER  MIT      FEE 

"Sec.  7.  (a)  The  permittee  shall  pay  to  the 
United  States  an  annual  fee  for  the  use  and 
occupancy  of  forest  reserve  lands  to  which 
the  permit  issued  pursuant  to  this  Act  ap- 
plies. In  all  cases,  fees  and  rhargea  shall  be 
in  accord  with  the  principles  set  forth  m 
title  V  of  the  Independent  Offices  Appropri- 
ation* Act  of  1925  (65  Stat.  290,  31  U^C. 
483ai 

b)  Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of  the 
Acts  of  May  23.  1908.  and  March  1,  1911   (35 
Stat.   260   and   36  Stat.   963.   as   amended;    16 
U.SC.  500)   and  any  other  pertinent  law,  50 
per  centvun  of   all   moneys   received    by   the 
United    Stales   during   any   fl.scal    year   from 
any    permit    Issued    pursuant    to    this    Act. 
any   prior   permit,    or   any   other   recreation 
permit,  shall  be  paid  to  the   unit  or  units 
of  local   government  within   the  boundaries 
of   which   the   forest   reserve   land   to   which 
the  permit  applies  Is  situated,  and  such  pay- 
ments  may   be   u.^ed   by  such   unit  or  units 
for  (1)  planning;  (IM  construction,  operation 
and   maintenance   of   public    facilities:    and 
(lin    provision  of  public  services:    Provided, 
That,  where  all  or  part  of  a  smaller  tmlt  of 
local     government     Is     located     within     the 
boundaries  of  a  larger  unit  of  local  povern- 
ment.   forest   reserve   lands   subject    to   this 
subsection  which  are  within  'he  boundaries 
of  both  such  units  shall  be  treated  for  the 
purposes  of  this  subsection   as  only   within 
the  boundaries  of  the  smaller  unit :  Prorirfrrf 
further.  That  the  Secretarr  of  the  TTea.sury 
shall   promulgate  regulations  which  provide 
for  the  distribution  of  a  share  or  shares  of 
any  such  payments,  which  otherwise  would 
be  paid  In  full  under  this  subsection  to  the 
unit  or  units  of  local  governmpnt  within  the 
boundaries  of  which  the  forest  reserve  land 
to  which  the  permit  applies  is  sUiated.  to 
the  unit  or  units  of  local  government  (11  the 
boundaries  of  which  do  not  encompass  any 
forest  reserve  land  to  A'nlch  the  permit  ap- 
plies, and  (11)  whlcJi  experience  more  signifi- 
cant    economic      social,     or     environmental 
Impacts  from   the  commercial   outdoor  rec- 
reation  facilities   and  service^    and    the   de- 
velopment which  accompanies  such  facilities 
and  services   than   do  the   unit  or  units  of 
local  government  which  would  otherwise  re- 
ceive   the    full    payments     When    any    such 
payments    are    shared    the    shares    shall    be 
divided  equitably  based  on  the  Impacts  ex- 
perienced by  each  eligible  unit 

•■pERMITTErfi'    CHARGES   TO   THE    PUBLIC 

"Sec.  8.  (a)  Within  six  months  of  the  date 
of  enactment  of  this  Act.  the  Secretary  shall 
publish  In  the  Federal  Register  and  .submit 
to  the  Congres.'^  proposed  regulations  which 
set  forth  In  detail  the  criteria  the  Secretary 
shall  employ  In  exercising  his  authority  un- 
der this  Act  and  other  laws  t^  determine 
whether  t.o  allow,  reject,  or  modify  any  re- 
q;iest  by  a  holder  of  any  permit  ls.sued  pur- 
suant to  this  Act,  any  prior  permit,  or  any 
other  recreation  permit  to  Increase  any 
charpe  to  the  public  for  use  of  the  facilities 
and  ^services  at  such  holder  Snch  regulations 
shall  not  be  promulgated  p'l'  r  to  sixty  days 
from  the  date  of  submission  thereof  to  the 
Con^jress. 

"(b1  Such  regulations,  shall  among  other 
things — 

"!  1 )  require  that  the  decision  to  allow,  re- 
ject, or  modify  any  such  proposed  increase 
In  a  charge  to  the  public  shall  be  the  re- 
sponsibility of  the  appropriate  regional 
forester; 

"(21  require  that  anv  such  proposed  In- 
crease shall  be  reasonable  and  shall  not  un- 
dtilv  restrict  acces.s  to  the  facility  or  service 
for  which  the  charge  Is  to  be  made  for  any 
customer  class; 


"(3)  set  forth  conditions  under  which  a 
holder  of  any  such  permit  may  offer  special 
season  rates  or  other  special  rates  to  persona 
who  reside  in  the  same  general  area  in  which 
is  located  the  land  to  which  the  permit  ap- 
plies; and 

"(41  insure  that  any  such  proposed  increase 
under  a  permit  ls.sued  pursuant  to  this  Act 
for  commercial  ski  faculties  and  services  or 
a  prior  permit,  and  the  criteria  to  be  used  In 
the  determination  of  whether  to  allow,  re- 
ject, or  modify  such  proposed  Increase,  shall 
relate  only  to  the  operation  of  facilities  and 
provision  of  services  directly  related  to  the 
activity  of  skiing 

"PUBLIC     DISCLOSURE 

"Sec.  9.  (a)  Notwithstanding  any  other  pro- 
vi.^lon  of  law.  the  Secretary  shall  make  avail- 
able for  public  Inspection  any  and  all  mem- 
oranda, flnanclal  statem.ents.  or  other  ma- 
terials, or  portions  thereof,  concerning  or  pro- 
viding historical  financial  data  or  informa- 
tion or  concerning  any  aspect,  other  than 
financial,  of  the  operation  of  commercial  out- 
door recreation  facilities  and  services  fur- 
nished to  him  or  any  official  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  In  support  of  or  In 
opposition  to  proposed  increases  In  charges 
to  the  public  for  use  of  the  facilities  or  serv- 
ices of  the  holder  of  any  permit  isstied  pur- 
suant to  this  Act.  any  prior  permit,  or  any 
other  recreation  permit  or  in  connection  with 
the  administration  of  any  prior  permit  and 
the  Issuance  and  administration  of  any  per- 
mit issued  pursuant  to  this  Act  or  any  other 
recreation  permit. 

"(b)  A  detailed  statement  providing  the 
basl.s  upon  which  a  decision  by  the  responsi- 
ble officer  of  the  Forest  Service  to  issue,  trans- 
fer, or  amend  a  permit  pursuant  to  this  Act 
or  any  other  recreation  permit,  amend  or 
tran-sfer  a  prior  permit,  or  allow,  reject,  or 
modify  a  request  for  an  increase  In  charges. 
to  the  public  for  u.se  of  the  facilities  or  serv- 
ices of  a  holder  of  any  permit  l.ssued  pursuant 
to  this  .*.ct.  any  prior  permit,  or  any  other 
recreation  permit  shall  be  made  available  for 
p\ibllc  inspection  promptly  after  such  deci- 
sion Is  made 

•PERJ^rr     REVIEW 

■  .Sec  10  Three  years  after  the  Issuance  of 
a  permit  pursuant  to  this  Act  or  other  recrea- 
tion permit  after  the  enactment  of  this  Act, 
or  three  years  after  the  enactment  of  this 
Act  for  anv  prior  permit  or  other  recreation 
permit  Issued  prior  to  enactment  of  this  Act. 
and  at  three-year  Intervals  thereafter,  the 
Secretary  shall  hold  a  public  hearing  with 
adequate  public  notice,  in  a  location  in  the 
proximity  of  the  area  to  which  the  permit 
applies  to  determine  whether  the  holder  of 
such  permit  has  complied  and  l.-  complying 
with  the  provisions  of  this  Act  and  other 
applicable  law  and  with  the  terms  and  condi- 
tions of  the  permit.  The  Secretary  shaU  set 
forth  his  findings,  based  on  the  hearing,  in 
WTltlne  and  make  them  available  to  the  pub- 
lic. Nothing  In  this  .section  shall  be  construed 
as  relieving  the  Secretary  from  his  responsi- 
bility to  review,-  independently  the  perform- 
ance" of  the  holder  of  any  such  permit  as  pe- 
riodically as  nece.ssary  durlne  such  three-year 
periods  to  Insure  such  compliance. 

"title  to  improvements;  compensation 
"Sec  11.  Any  structure,  fixture,  or  im- 
provement which  is  not  owned  by  the  United 
States  and  to  which  a  permit  Lssi;pd  pursu- 
ant to  this  Act  anplles  shall  not  be  deemed 
to  be  the  property  of  the  United  States  The 
permittee  shall  be  deemed  to  be  the  owner 
thereof,  and  may  remove  the  property  and 
assign,  transfer,  encumber,  or  re'.lnqulsh 
the  title  thereto  Said  title  shall  not  be  ex- 
tinguished by  expiration  or  other  termina- 
tion of  the  permit  and  shall  not  be  taken  for 
public  u.se  without  Just  compensation:  Pro- 
i-ided  That  the  use  or  enjoyment  of  any 
structure,  fixture,  or  improvement  shall  be 
permissible  only  so  long  as  the  owner  thereof 


holds  a  permit  which  applies  to  the  area  on 
which  such  structure,  fixture,  or  Improve- 
ment Is  located:  Provided  furthe'r.  That 
within  six  months  following  the  expiration 
or  other  termination  of  such  permit,  the 
Secretary  may  order  the  removal  of  such 
structure,  fixture,  or  improvement  and  the 
restoration  of  the  sit*,  and.  upon  failure  of 
the  owner  to  comply  with  such  order,  he  may 
bring  an  action  for  ejection  and  recovery 
of  costs  incurred  by  the  United  States  in 
such  removal  and  restoration:  Provided  fur- 
ther. That,  In  the  event  the  Secretary  doe* 
not  order  the  removal  of  such  structure,  fix- 
ture, or  Improvement  and  permits  the  con- 
tinued use  thereof  either  by  the  United 
States  or  by  some  party  other  than  the  per- 
mittee, then  the  Secretary  shall,  before  al- 
lowing such  use  to  become  effective,  take 
such  action  as  may  be  necessary  tc  assure 
the  permittee  of  J^ost  compensation  therefor 
unless  the  Secretary  ar.d  the  permittee  mu- 
tually agree  to  other  arrangements  for  the 
dlspo-'ltlon  of  such  structure,  fixture,  or  im- 
provement: Provided  further.  That  if  any 
permit  Is  terminated  by  the  Secretary  for 
another  -jse,  the  United  States  shall  be  ob- 
ligated to  pay  an  equitable  consideration  for 
the  removal  of  such  structure,  fixture,  or 
improvement  and  damage  thereto  resulting 
from  the  removal. 

'■utility  services  -or  concessioners: 

REIMBrR.SEMENT 

'■Sec.  12.  The  Secretary  may  furnish,  or.  a 
reimbursement  of  appropriation  basts,  a:: 
types  of  utility  ser-vlees  within  the  forest 
reserves  to  concessloiiers.  contractors,  per- 
mittees, or  other  users  of  such  services:  P-c- 
vided.  That  reimbursement  for  costs  of  such 
services  may  be  credited  to  the  appropria- 
tion from  which  the  expenditure  was  made 
"rzcokdkeeping:  audit  and  examination: 
access  to  books  and  records 

"Sec  13.  F^ch  permittee  shall  keep  sue;: 
records  as  the  Secretary  may  prescribe  in  the 
permit  to  enable  the  Secretary  to  determine 
that  all  the  terms  of  the  permit  have  been 
and  are  being  faithfully  performed.  The  Sec- 
retary and  the  Comptroller  Generst:  of  the 
United  States,  or  any  of  their  duly  author- 
ized representatives,  shall,  for  the  purpose 
of  audit  and  examination,  have  access  to 
said  records  and  to  other  books,  documents 
and  papers  of  the  permittee  pertment  to  the 
permit  and  all  the  term.s  and  conditions 
thereof. 

"ETFXCT  ON  OTHER  LA^WS;  APPLICABH-ITT 

'SEC  14  (al  This  Act  shall  be  construed  as 
supplemental  to,  and  not  In  derogation  of. 
the  provisions  of  the  Act  of  March  4,  15:5 
(38  Stat.  1101.  as  amended;  16  U.S.C  497i: 
the  Act  of  June  4,  1897  (30  Stat.  34,  as 
amended:  16  U.S.C.  551 1 :  the  Act  of  April  24. 
1950  (64  Stat.  84,  16  U.SC  580(d11,  or  any 
other  Act  authorizing  special  use  permits 
except  that  this  Act  shall  be  construed  as 
the  sole  authority  for  ls!<uance  of  permits  for 
commercial  ski  facilities  and  services.  Prior 
permits  shall  be  subject  to  the  provlslonfl  of 
section  7(bi.  8,  9.  and  10  of  this  Act  and 
the  provisions  of  the  other  Acts  enumerated 
m  this  subsection  until  the  expiration  of  the 
periods  of  such  permits  remaining  as  of  the 
date  of  enactment  of  this  Act-  Provided 
TTiat  when  one  jjerson  holds  more  than  one 
such  prior  permit  applicable  to  a  single. 
Integrated  commercial  ski  facilities  and  serv- 
ices operation  and  such  permits  have  dif- 
ferent expiration  dates,  the  provisions  of 
this  Act.  other  than  the  provision  of  sections 
7ib),  8.  9,  and  10  hereof,  shall  not  be  ap- 
plicable to  such  facilities  and  services  and 
the  holder  of  such  permits  until  the  expira- 
tion of  the  prior  permit  with  the  lengthiest 
remaining  period,  and  those  prior  permits 
with  shorter  remaining  periods  may  be 
amended  or  renewed  under  the  authority  of 
such  Acts  to  remain  valid  until  such  expira- 
tion:  Provided   further,  That  the  holder  of 
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any  such  prior  permit  may  apj;  ly  to  the 
Sei'retary  for  cancellation  thereoflond  Issu- 
ance of  a  permit  pursuant  to  this  Act. 

"(b)  The  provisions  of  this  AoK^  shall  not 
be  applicable  to  any  existing  or  future  ap- 
plication for  a  permit  for  comrqtrclal  out- 
dcxir  recreation  facUltlea  and  tervlces  on 
forest  reserve  land  In  Mineral  lOng  Valley. 
Sequoia  National  Forest,  and  sha^  not  affect 
In  any  manner  any  litigation  .pertaining 
thereto".  ' 

Amend  the  title  so  as  to  read:]  "A  bill  to 
provide  for  the  Issuance  of  permllB  on  public 
domain  national  forest  lands  fc*  commer- 
cial outdoor  recreation  facilities  and  serv- 
ices, and  for  other  purpoaes.".       1 

Statement  or  Senator   PloydI  Haskell 

Mr.  Haskell  Mr  President.  I  U  troduce  to- 
day a  bin  to  reform  the  system  of  Issuing 
and  administering  permits  for  (  U  facilities 
and  other  outdoor  recreation  facl  Itles  on  na- 
tional forest  land  created  from  the  public 
domain. 

The  present  system  serves  n  i  one  well. 
Users  may  be  paying  unjustl  lably  high 
charges  for  the  use  of  skiing  an«  other  rec- 
reation facilities.  Permittees  ma;  be  paying 
unjustifiably  low  fees  to  the  pi  bile  which 
owns  the  national  forest  landB.  lonslderlng 
the  privileges  the  permits  grant.  I:  .  any  event, 
the  public  is  certainly  witnessing  the  unnec- 
essary degradation  of  the  produ  stlvlty.  en- 
vironmental quality,  and  value  <  f  Its  lands. 

The  permittees  are  concerned  about  the 
security  and  stability  of  their  exla  Ing  Invest- 
ments which.  In  turn.  Influence  \  lelr  ability 
to  make  new  Investments.  The  Pfdrral  Gov- 
ernment finds  Itself  criticized  for  n  permit 
system  which  It  should  have  reli>rmed  long 
before  now.  That  system  Is  shroided  In  se- 
crecy. It  lacks  a  coherent  set  dk  standards 
and  It  falls  even  the  most  basic  Bsts  of  uni- 
form application.  T 

Mr.  President.  I  began  lnves«gatlng  the 
present  outdoor  recreation  permti  system  for 
national  forests  last  February  frhen  many 
of  my  constituents  brought  to  nfcr  attention 
a  proposal  by  three  Colorado  ski  ireas  to  In- 
crease by  20  percent  the  dally  adu  It  tow  tick- 
et rate.  Skiing  is  already  too  el  Denslve  for 
many  Coloradans  I  was  concert  ed  that  so 
large  an  Increase  would  put  sklln({  beyond  the 
reach  of  many  more  people,  espfl  ;lally  fam- 
ilies I  wanted  to  be  sure  the  Idcrease  was 
Justified.  ' 

A.s  no  public  hearing  Is  held  oo  proposed 
rate  Increases,  I  asked  the  Forest  Service  to 
delay  Its  decision  on  the  rate  hike  to  permit 
a  careful  review  by  all  parties  concerned.  At 
the  same  time,  to  facilitate  that  review.  I 
asked  the  Forest  Service  to  provide  me  the 
financial  Information  the  three  Ukl  areas 
supplied  in  support  of  their  reque.s^. 

The  Forest  Service  did  subsequeatly  deny 
the  full  rate  Increase  request  and  reportedly 
offered  Instead  a  compromise  Increase.  Yet. 
any  meaningful  review  of  even  this  compro- 
nUse  proposal  was  frustrated  by  that  agency. 
The  Forest  Service  denied  access  to  the  In- 
formation I  requested  claiming  that,  under 
terms  of  leases  with  ski  areas  operating  In  the 
national  forest,  such  Information  la  confi- 
dential. 

Mr.  President.  It  Is  Inconceivable  that  a 
Oovernment  agency  can  base  a  decision  which 
so  fundamentally  affects  the  leisure  Uvea  of 
citizens  on  information  which  It  refuses  to 
make  public.  Not  only  is  there  no  way  for  the 
public  to  adequately  review  a  proposed  rate 
hike,  but  any  appeal  process  from  a  Forest 
Service  decision  to  grant  that  increase  would 
be  a  sham. 

On  May  18.  1975,  I  announced  that  the 
Subcommittee  on  the  Environment  and 
Land  Resources,  which  I  chair,  would  hold 
he.irlnga  In  Colorado  In  the  fall  on  the  Issue 
of  ski  permittees"  charges  to  the  public  and 
public  participation  in  the  determination  of 
charges. 


I  stated:  "Tow  ticket  prices  have  risen  to 
the  point  that  It's  very  difficult  for  a  family 
to  ski  on  any  kind  of  regular  basis:  yet  the 
public  does  not  know  whether  fees  charged 
by  comp>anle3  operating  on  public  land — for 
private  profit — are  Justified.  It  Is  abeolutely 
essential  that  all  of  us  have  acceea  to  this  In- 
formation— and  that  Includes  profit*  ski 
areas  may  be  making,  whether  those  profits 
eu-e  too  high,  too  low  or  Just  right.  Further, 
I  believe  public  hearings  should  be  held  be- 
fore any  rate  Increases  are  granted.  If.  as  the 
Forest  Service  contends,  present  law  provides 
for  the  confidentiality  of  financial  Informa- 
tion submitted  with  rate  increase  proposals, 
then  the  law  must  be  changed." 

As  any  Senator  would  be.  I  was  very  grati- 
fied with  the  strong  public  support  which 
greeted  this  announcement.  However,  ac- 
companying this  support  was  a  surprl.slng 
number  of  communications  on  the  matter 
from  the  public,  sklera  and  other  users,  and 
ski  operators  and  other  permittees.  They  de- 
tailed numerous  additional  inefficient.  In- 
equitable, and  financially  or  environmentally 
costly  faults  In  the  Forest  Service's  system 
of  Issuing  and  administering  outdoor  recrea- 
tion permits. 

Among  these  are  the  lack  of  standards  to 
determine  whether  to  Issue  or  deny  permit 
applications  by  particular  applicants  or  for 
specific  areas  and  to  subsequently  determine 
the  fees  to  charge  the  applicants  for  the 
permits  which  are  Issued  The  absence  of 
standards  further  frustrates  public  review  of 
the  adequacy  of  Forest  Service  decisions. 
Furthermore,  the  lack  of  standards  Inevitably 
leads  to  a  lack  of  uniformity  In  permit  ap- 
plication and  fee  decisions  both  among  and 
within  regions  of  the  national  forests.  This 
lack  of  uniformity  plays  havoc  with  the 
financial  planning  of  permit  applicants  and 
holders  and  can  Jeopardize  existing  and 
planned  Investment.  Substandard  services  to 
the  public  can  result. 

Our  present  permit  system  Is  so  Inade- 
quate that  the  Forest  Service  Is  constrained 
to  adopt  a  number  of  questionable  practices 
to  meet  the  public's  demand  for  outdoor  rec- 
reation facilities  Perhaps  the  most  serious 
of  these  practices  Is  that  of  Issuing  to  a 
single  ski  area  operator  a  30-year  permit  for 
80  acres  and  a  large  number  of  1-year  special 
use  permits  for  additional  acreages.  Existing 
law  permits  a  maximum  of  only  80  acres  for 
a  recreation  permit — an  area  decidedly  too 
small  for  most  ski  operations  today 

To  circumvent  this  antiquated  require- 
ment, the  Forest  Senlce  Is  forced  to  perform 
the  charade  of  Issuing  the  special  use  per- 
mits on  a  yearly  basis.  The  result  of  this 
charade  is  that  the  operators  are  faced  with 
serious  threats  to  their  Investments.  Cer- 
tainly, annual  permits  do  not  provide  suffi- 
cient security,  especially  as  the  legality  of 
those  permits  has  been  questioned,  most 
prominently  In  the  well-known  Mineral  King 
litigation. 

Mr.  President,  this  long  and  growing  list 
of  problems  with  our  present  permit  system 
has  convinced  me  that  the  fall  hearings 
should  not  simply  be  oversight  hearings  but 
should  focus  Instead  on  concrete  legislative 
proposals.  The  legislation  I  Introduce  today 
Is  designed  to  bring  about  the  necessary  re- 
forms In  our  outdoor  recreation  permit  sys- 
tem for  the  national  forests.  Most  of  the 
provisions  of  this  bill  were  drafted  by  staff 
under  my  direction.  The  staff  has  also  sub- 
stantUUly  reworked  the  provisions  submitted 
to  me  after  my  May  announcement  by  the  ski 
area  operators,  environmentalists,  and  other 
Interested  parties  The  bill,  however,  should 
be  regarded  only  as  a  draft  to  be  critiqued 
and  reworked  during  the  hearing  process. 

First,  the  bill  lifts  the  80-acre  limitation 
for  permits  for  ski  facilities.  However, 
permits  over  1.280  acres  would  be  Issued  only 
if  neither  Interior  Committee  passes  a  resolu- 
tion of  disapproval  within  60  days  of  the  sub- 


mission of  tlie  perir.It  to  tho  mmlttees  And 
permits  over  5,000  acres  would  be  Issued  only 
if  both  committees  pass  resolutions  of 
approval.  F\jrthermore,  the  bill  would  require 
the  Secretary  of  Afrriculture  to  submit  per- 
mits over  1.280  acres  In  the  form  of  author- 
izing legislation  should  they  not  pass  the 
committees'  review  and  would  prevent 
Issuance  of  two  or  more  permits  for  con- 
tiguou.s  areas  without  congressional  review. 
Most  Important,  the  bill  would  require  the 
Secretary  to  submit  to  the  Congress  and  the 
public  within  6  month.s  proposed  guidelines 
to  be  employed  by  him  in  determining 
whether  a  ski  facilities  permit  should  be 
Issued  to  a  particular  applicant  or  for  a 
particular  area  The  guidelines  are  not  to  be 
promulgated  until  60  days  after  their  sub- 
mission. 

They  are  to  take  into  consideration  the 
effect  of  planned  and  unplanned  growth 
precipitated  by  the  proposed  recreation  facili- 
ties on  adjacent  non -Federal  lands  and  pro- 
vide a  procedure  for  consultation  with 
affected  State  and  local  governments  prior 
to  any  decision  on  a  permit  application 

Second,  the  bill  would  extend  the  life  of 
ski  permits  from  30  to  50  years  This  pro- 
vision, as  well  as  removal  of  the  80-acre  limit. 
was  requested  by  the  ski  area  operators  who 
saw  the  time  and  acreage  limitations  as 
threats  to  their  investment.  I  can  certainly 
understand  the  detrimental  eflect  the  inade- 
quate acreage  allowance  and  the  legally  sus- 
pect methods  of  avoiding  it  have  on  the 
financial  environment  of  permittees.  But  I 
am  not  yet  convinced  of  the  need  for  extend- 
ing the  permit  period  to  50  years.  I  have 
placed  this  provision  in  the  blU,  however,  in 
order  to  encourage  the  ski  operators  to  pro- 
vide me  with  detailed  Justifications  for  this 
provision. 

Third,  the  bill  would  require  that  annual 
fees  for  commercial  outdoor  recreation 
permits  be  based  on  a  standard  of  a  reason- 
able return  on  equity  Investment.  Further- 
more, the  bill  would  require  a  6-month  study 
and  report  to  the  Congress  by  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  on  permit  fee.s  The  report 
would  Include  steps  the  Secretary  plans  to 
take,  and  legislation  necessary,  to  establish 
a  single  method  or  formula  to  be  applied 
uniformly  throughout  all  national  forest 
lands  to  determine  fees  from  commercial 
outdoor   recreation    permits. 

Fourth,  the  bill  would  require  public  dis- 
closure of  all  financial  data  pertinent  to 
determination  of  permittee's  charges  for 
public  use  of  his  facilities  And  It  would 
require  public  hearings  on  any  permittee's 
request  for  increase  In  those  charges  A 
second  6-month  study  would  be  required  of 
the  Secretary,  this  one  to  determine  criteria 
to  be  used  by  the  Secretary  in  rejecting  or 
accepting  proposed  rate  hikes.  Among  the 
criteria  would  be  that  of  reasonable  return 
on  equity  Investment 

Finally,  the  bill  contains  several  other  pro- 
visions dealing  with  disposition  of  permittees' 
Improvements  upon  expiration  or  termina- 
tion of  permits;  record  keeping  audit  and 
examination,  and  provisions  to  prevent  the 
mooting  of  the  Mineral  King  litigation. 

Mr.  President,  the  holders  of  p>ermlts  for 
commercial  outdoor  recreation  facilities  are 
granted  the  privilege  of  pursuing  private  gain 
on  public  lands  But  the  ultimate  purpose  of 
such  permits  Is  to  provide  high  quality  serv- 
ice at  a  reasonable  cost  to  the  public  which 
owns  the  land.  Any  business  which  holds 
such  a  permit  Is  uniquely  affected  with  a 
public  Interest.  It  must  expect  vljtorous  en- 
forcement of  that  Interest.  And  that  is 
achieved  when  the  public  is  allowed  to  par- 
ticipate. 

At  the  same  time,  permittees  are  entitled 
to  reasonable  assurances  as  to  the  security 
of  their  Investment,  not  only  for  their  pro- 
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tectlon  but  to  Insure  that  services  are  pro- 
vided to  the  public. 

The  legislation  I  introduce  today  attempts 
to  modernize  the  permit  system  in  accord- 
ance with  these  prtnclplea. 


NOTICE  CONCERNING  NOMINA'nON 

BEFORE  THE  COMMTITEE  ON  THE 

JUDICIARY 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  Mr.  President,  the 
following  nomination  has  been  referred 
to  and  is  now  pending  before  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary: 

Walter  M.  Garrison,  Jr.,  of  West  Vir- 
ginia, to  be  U.S.  marshal  for  the  northern 
district  of  West  Virginia  for  the  term  of 
4  years,  vice  Rex  K.  Bumgardner.  re- 
signed. 

On  behalf  of  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciarv'.  notice  Is  hereby  given  to  all 
persons  Interested  in  this  nomination  to 
file  with  the  committee,  in  writing,  on  or 
before  Tuesday.  May  25.  1976.  any  repre- 
sontatioas  or  objections  they  may  wish 
to  present  concerning  the  above  nomina- 
tion with  a  further  statement  whether  It 
Ls  their  intention  to  appear  at  any  hear- 
ing which  may  be  scheduled. 


ADDrnON.\L  STATEMENTS 


DAVID  MATHEWS  TACKLES 
^  BUREAUCRACY 

Mr.  ALLEN  Mr.  President,  an  inter- 
estlnc  article  on  the  Honorable  David 
Mathcw.s.  Secretary'  of  Health.  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare,  was  published  in  the 
May  'June  Issue  of  the  South  magazine. 

The  author  of  the  article,  Mr.  Brandt 
Ayers,  editor  and  publisher  of  the  An- 
niston  Star,  is  one  of  Alabama's  leading 
JournalLst.s.  His  incisive  article  reveals 
Secretary-  Mathews'  studious,  patient, 
and  enlightened  approach  to  running  one 
of  the  Federal  Government's  most  un- 
wieldy agencies.  Mr.  Ayers  points  out 
that  Secretan-'  Mathews,  first  and  fore- 
most an  educator,  tries  to  teach  big  gov- 
ernment the  need  for  personalized,  prac- 
tical government.  He  believes  the  time 
for  massive  Federal  activism  has  passed 
and  he  is  engaged  in  an  attempt  to  de- 
velop a  new  philosophical  framework  for 
Federal  action. 

As  an  example  of  Secretary  Mathews' 
measured  movements  In  the  whirlwind, 
bureaucratic  Washington  atmasphere. 
Mr.  Ayers  writes : 

with  a  historian's  sen.se  that  he  Is  only 
a  part  of  a  long  continuum  ho  will  bear 
the  crltlclRm,  get  done  what  he  can  get  done 
and,  when  It  is  all  over,  he  would  like  noth- 
ing better  than  to  go  back  to  the  Univer- 
sity of  Alabama— If  they  still  have  a  chal- 
lenging Job  for  him  there. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  arti- 
cle entitled  "David  Math'^ws  Tackla^  Bu- 
reaucracy," be  printed  in  the  Record 

Tliere  being  no  objection,  the  article 
wa.s  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows : 

Davh)    MATHrws    Tackles    Bureavcract 
(By  H.  Brandt  Ayers) 

Two  months  after  Forrest  David  Mathews 
became  Secretary  of  the  Department  of 
Health.  Education  and  Welfare  a  friend 
called  to  see  how  he  was  getting  along,  and 
found  his  sense  of  humor  still  Intact. 


"I'm  Just  sitting  up  here  in  this  great  big 
office  wishing  I  had  something  to  do;  I'm 
thinking  of  taking  up  bridge,"  he  said  about 
the  Job  of  administering  a  $120  billion  budget 
and  monitoring  the  activlUes  of  127.000 
bureaucrats. 

Aa  It  turned  out  there  was  a  kind  of  limited 
truth   in   that   joking   remark. 

After  months  of  labor  and  consultations 
with  the  cabinet  and  the  President,  the  Do- 
mestic Lssues  Council  flnaUy  worked  up  the 
administration  agenda  for  the  home-front. 
In  his  State  of  the  Union  message  Presi- 
dent Ford  said  that  he  was  committed,  in 
effect,  to  a  little  more  or  less  of  the  same. 
The  status  quo  is  the  nation's  domestic  pur- 
pose. 

When  the  President  sets  out  hold-that- 
llne  goals  In  an  election  year,  when  perhaps 
95  percent  of  HEW's  budget  cannot  be  tam- 
pered with  by  the  Secretary  because  of  con- 
gressional mandates.  Sec.  Mathews  is  hardly 
In  a  position  to  undertake  any  breathtaking 
new  Initiatives. 

But  that  suits  him  Just  fine.  In  his  view 
the  time  for  massive  federal  activism  has 
passed  sind  he  Is  engaged  In  an  attempt  to 
develop  a  new  philosophical  framework  for 
federal  action. 

Most  citizens  would  be  somewhat  cheered 
to  know  that  a  member  of  the  cabinet  Is 
thinking  through  an  approach  to  federal 
intervention  in  the  natural  order  of  In- 
stitutions and  communities  which  seeks  not 
to  overwhelm,  not  hassle  people  but  to  help 
them. 

Dr.  Mathews  was  thinking  out  loud  about 
these  Ideas  when  he  gave  the  Frank  Nelson 
Doubleday  Lecture  at  the  Smithsonian  In- 
stitution In  December.  He  said  government 
action  should  be  based  on  a  humane  nat- 
uralism that  considers  the  quality  of  Its  im- 
pact on  resil  people  in  a  real  world. 

"Oovernmenl  acts  through  law  which  Is 
necessarily  impersonal  and  remote,"  he  said 
"It  deals  with  people  at  arm's  length  and  its 
edicts  have  a  great  Insistence  upon  form 
Hence,  government  is  poorly  equipped  to  be 
sensitive  to  the  limitations  of  the  real  world 
in  imposing  Its  will." 

But  this  approach  does  not  always  please 
congressional  committee  chairmen  who  pre- 
fer the  Roman  sword  to  Greek  philosophy  in 
administering  the  laws  they  have  written. 

If  ho-pitals,  for  whatever  reason,  are  falling 
to  carry  out  congressional  directives,  com- 
mittee chairmen  want  Mathews  to  act  like  a 
Caesar  and  cut  off  their  funds.  They  have 
little  patience  for  Platonic  reflection  about 
the  consequences  of  such  actions  on  the  sick. 
Neither  is  the  press  universally  friendly  to 
this  approach.  One  editorial  writer,  a  former 
HEW  bureaucrat  himself,  reacted  to  the  Dou- 
bleday lecture  in  this  language: 

"What  I  su.';pect  may  be  a  typical  Mathews 
formula— noble,  high  plane.  Impressive,  orig- 
inal, scholarly,  philosophical,  noncontrover- 
slal.  vague,  ."^fe,  obtuse,  unclear  In  any  real 
contejrt." 

The  lecture  does  make  hard  reading  and, 
spoken,  it  might  have  been  compared  favor- 
ably with  police  riot-control  techniques: 
however,  the  speaker's  context  is  nothing  If 
not  real. 

He  was  born  not  Ui  the  abstract  world  of 
government  or  the  academy  but  as  the  son 
and  grand!=on  of  school  superintendents  In 
the  small  town  of  Grove  Hill  in  .southwest 
Alabama 

He  has  been  eye-witness  to  a  combination 
of  federal  action  and  inaction  that  have 
doomed  Grove  Hill  and  thousand.s  of  com- 
munities like  It  to  a  lUing  death  He  may 
have  been  thinking  of  the  federal  bulldozer 
in  the  citv  and  of  nls  own  smalltowTi  America 
when  he  "said  in  that  lecture,  "We  may  be 
learning  that  we  CAn  kill  neighborhoods  as 
well  as  rivers,  and  whole  communities  as  well 
a;  lakes" 

Blood -knowledge  of  what  it  means  for  a 
small  town  to  lose  Its  only  doctor  could  ex- 


plain whv,  as  the  33-year-old  president  of  the 
University  of  Alabama's  Tuscalooea  campus, 
he  emphasized  family-practice  centers  to 
train  doctors  for  small  town  and  rural 
practice. 

Down-to-earth  roots  make  hnn  think  It  Is 
Impractical  to  Institute  comprehensive  na- 
tional health  Insurance  before  the  health- 
care system  is  prepared  to  deliver. 

Federal  health  In-surance  puts  cardiovas- 
cular surgery  within  reach  of  everyone's  wal- 
let but  what  if  the  patient  doesr.t  need 
open-heart  surgery,  doesn't  even  know  what 
is  wrong  with  him?  It  doesn't  matter  if  a 
ghetto  dweller  or  a  rural  resident  can  afford 
the  treatment  if  there  is  no  doctor  to  diag- 
nose and  treat  his  diabetes  or  hypertension 
For  his  Ideas  to  have  Impact,  he  has  a  lot 
of  convincing  to  do.  in  and  out  of  govern- 
ment— even  within  his  own  bureaucracy  But 
Dr.  Mathews  has  a  natural  ally  for  his  per- 
sonalized, essentially  southern,  approach  to 
government — the  average  citizen 

Too  many  Americans  have  learned  to  think 
of  the  government  as  "them,"  as  a  body  of 
powerful  strangers  who  make  more  money. 
are  exempt  from  the  dislocations  most  citi- 
zens face  and  who  feel  Indifferent  or  superior 
to  the  very  people  they  are  supposed  to  serve 
Government  is  an  unruly  classroom  in 
which  Dr.  Mathews  is  trying  to  get  across  his 
lesson  but  It  is  an  effort  perfectly  In  charac- 
ter with  a  man  who  thinks  of  himself  first  of 
all  as  an  educator. 

With  a  historian's  sense  that  he  is  only  a 
part  of  a  long  continuum  he  will  bear  -.he 
criticism,  get  done  what  he  can  get  done  and. 
when  it  is  all  over,  he  would  like  nothing 
better  than  to  go  back  to  the  University  of 
Alabamar— if  they  still  have  a  challenging  Job 
for  him  there. 


AN  ENERGY  CONSERVATION 
POLICY 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  Mr.  President,  tills 
Nation  needs  a  systems  concept  approach 
toward  an  Integrated  and  a  compre- 
hensive energy-  conservation  pohcy.  A  re- 
sponsive energj-  policy  must  address  it- 
self not  only  to  energy,  but  to  such 
cause-and-effect  interrelated  areas  as 
employment,  and  capital  availability.  It 
must  consider  the  institutional,  political, 
economic,  environmental,  technical,  and 
social  structures.  Energy  decision  and 
management  systems  must  be  designed 
to  improve  productivity,  free  capital  for 
expanding  plant  capacity,  and  increase 
em'^loyment  in  related  industries.  A  sys- 
tems concept  approach  may  be  the  only 
answer  since  it  is  a  rational  approach  to 
the  resolution  of  complex  problems.  It 
is  a  framework  designed  to  help  decision- 
makers choose  desirable,  or  optimum 
course  of  action  under  uncertainty.  The 
method  encompasses  the  careful  defini- 
tion of  the  problem,  the  identification  of 
a  set  of  objectives,  the  generation  of  al- 
ternatives, the  modeling  of  the  dynamic 
interrelationships  of  the  situation,  the 
evaluation  of  alternatives,  the  Implemen- 
tation of  results  and  the  revision  or  up- 
dating of  these  results  as  new  data  be- 
com&s  available. 

The  Nation  is  entering  an  era  of  signifi- 
cant changes  in  the  traditional  pattei-ns 
and  trends  in  the  field  of  energj-.  Price 
relations,  rates  of  use,  resources,  sup- 
plies, and  environmental  impacts,  have 
become  areas  of  great  concern,  uncer- 
tainty, and  confiict.  The  problems  be- 
tween the  high  demand  of  energ>-  and 
the  impact  on  the  qualitj'  of  life  can  best 
be  resolved  by  the  development  and  use 
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of  efBclent  new  and  existing  technologies, 
improvement  of  enerny  ounversiLkn  tech- 
nolotjies.  and  improvement  in  efficient 
u.->e  of  enertiv  and  conservation. 

Currently  the  annual  US.  consump- 
tion cf  coal  is  about  600  million  tons 
which  constitutes  about  17  percent  of  the 
Nation's  total  energy  consumption.  As- 
suming an  average  heating  value  of 
10.000  Btu  per  pound,  the  600  million 
ton.s  ha.s  an  energy  value  of  12  x  IS"  Btu. 
The  present  energy  consumption  by  the 
electric  utilities  is  about  22x10"'  Btu. 
That  is.  in  order  to  supply  the  current 
rate  of  energy  Input  to  the  electric  util- 
ities we  must  double  the  present  coal 
production. 

A  recent  study  by  the  Interagency  Task 
Force  on  synthetic  fuels  headed  by  FEA 
predicted  that  the  probability  of  dou- 
bling present  coal  production  by  1985  Is 
Indeed  very  small  and  difficult  to  achieve. 
The  reason  given  is  that  In  order  to  dou- 
ble our  present  coal  production  by  1985 
we  must  maintain  an  annual  rate  of 
grovth  of  over  7  percent.  Translating 
tills  figure  to  physical  facilities  and  per- 
sonnel required  by  1985  we  have  to: 

First.  Develop  170  new  2  million  ton 
per  year  eastern  mines. 

Second.  Develop  100  new  5  million  ton 
per  year  western  mines. 

Third.  Recruit  and  train  about  80,000 
new  eastern  coal  miners. 

Fourth.  Result  and  train  about  45,000 
new  western  coal  miners. 

Fifth.  Manufacture  about  140  new  100 
cubic  vard  shovels  and  drag  lines. 

Sixth.  Manufacture  2,400  continuous 
mining  machines. 

Seventh.  Double  the  transportation 
mode  to  transport  this  additional  coal. 
At  present  50  percent  of  the  coal  is 
traasported  by  rail,  about  20  percent  by 
Inland  waterways,  and  the  remaining  is 
moved  by  slurry  pipelines. 

Eighth.  Provide  additional  capital  in- 
vestment of  about  $21  billion. 

In  contrast  to  these  projections,  during 
the  10  year  period  between  1960  and  1970 
only  13  mines  of  greater  than  2  million 
tons  per  year  production  were  opened, 
and  In  1971  there  were  only  25  mines 
operating  that  produced  more  than  2 
million  tons  per  year  and  only  3  exceeded 
5  million  tons  per  year  production. 

Furthermore,  assuming  the  current 
rate  of  Increase  In  electrical  energy  de- 
mand, by  1985  the  electrical  energy  gen- 
erating capacity  will  be  double  the 
present  quantity,  or  about  44x10"  Btu. 
This  means  that  the  coal  production 
must  increase  by  a  factor  of  4  to  meet 
this  new  demand.  In  order  to  accomplish 
this  task,  at  least  a  14  percent  armual 
growth  rate  must  be  maintained  during 
the  next  10  years  with  7  percent  annual 
rate  thereafter. 

If  such  an  armual  growth  Is  to  be 
maintained,  our  knowni  coal  reserves  will 
be  depleted  at  the  following  rate: 

Coal  production  in 
Veir  hilliona  of  tons 

1975-.. _ 0  6 

1986 _ 2  4 

1995 4.  8 

2005 9  6 

2016 . 19.  2 

2025 _ 38  4 

2036 ; 76.  8 

2045 _ .,^ 163.  6 

2065... i 817.  2 

2065 J 834.  4 


Consider  now  the  commercial  produc- 
tion of  synthetic  fo.ssll  fuels  and  the  eco- 
nomics involved  In  this  venture  Esti- 
mates are  that  for  every  $1  capital  In- 
vestment in  producing  western  coal  one 
ran  obtain  20  million  Btu  of  energy  by 
burning  that  coal  directly.  If  that  same 
capital  investment  Ls  ased  to  mine  the 
coal  and  then  convert  it  to  liquid,  one 
would  get  125.000  Btu  of  energj'  for  the 
same  dollar  invested.  Furthermore.  If 
the  same  capital  Investment  Is  used  to 
mine  oil  shale,  then  one  would  get  2.000 
Btu  of  energy  for  that  same  Investment 
In  addition  to  the  capital  Investment 
considerations,  an  aggressive  research 
effort  Is  needed  on  testing  and  evaluating 
metals  and  alloys.  A  strong  special  alloy 
development  program  Is  essential  If  sec- 
ond generation  commercial  coal  gasifica- 
tion plants  which  require  high  tempera- 
ture, high  pressure,  and  large  size  com- 
ponents are  to  be  built.  Also  stepped-up 
research  effort  In  In-sltu  coal  gasification 
and  oil  shale  production  methods  is 
needed. 

If  the  electrical  generating  capacity 
continues  to  increase  at  the  present  rate, 
we  will  need  over  50  1.000  MW  fossil 
and,  or  nuclear  powerplants  per  State 
by  the  year  2000.  This  constitutes  a  total 
of  about  2,500  to  3,000  plants  The  con- 
struction cost  of  each  50  powerplants 
plus  transmission  systems  will  be  In  the 
order  of  $2  trillion  of  1974  dollars.  Each 
1,000  MW  plant  will  require  about  1 
million  gallons  of  water  per  minute  for 
condenser  cooling.  The  total  water  re- 
quirements for  these  plants  will  be  more 
than  two-thirds  the  total  runoff  of  our 
major  rivers. 

The  Building  and  Construction  Trades 
Department.  AFL-CIO  estimates  that 
each  1,000  MW  nuclear  powerplant  alone 
requires  a  peak  construction  site  work 
force  of  2,000  to  3,000  workers  They 
predict  that  due  to  the  large  skilled  labor 
requirements  on  these  projects,  certain 
parts  of  the  country  might  have  labor 
shortages,  and  others  unemployment. 

In  addition,  recent  ERDA  forecasts 
show  that  skilled  manpower  needs  for 
powerplants  alone  will  Increase  from  the 
current  150,000  to  over  2  million  by  the 
year  2000.  Furthermore,  a  study  con- 
ducted by  the  National  Planning  Asso- 
ciation for  the  National  Science  Foun- 
dation shows  that  in  seven  selected  ener- 
gy related  areas  there  is  a  need  for  an 
increase  between  1970  and  1985  from  the 
current  100.000  to  225.000  engineers  and 
from  141,000  to  307,000  scientists  with 
greater  Increases  coming  after  1985. 

The  current  electricity  energy  con- 
sumption rate  increase  in  this  country 
Is  between  5  and  7  percent  per  year,  de- 
pending on  whose  estimates  one  uses.  At 
this  current  exponential  growth  the 
electric  energy  demands  double  every  10 
years.  If  this  growth  Is  maintained,  by 
the  year  2010  we  would  need  twice  the 
above  stated  number  of  powerplants.  or 
on  the  average  of  100  powerplants  per 
State.  Presently,  some  States  have  diffi- 
culty locating  one  desirable  powerplant 
site. 

A  strong  energy  conservation  program 
and  efficiency  in  energy  use  will  help  to 
slow  down  energy  growth  rates,  and 
hence  relieve  pressure  on  the  scarce 
energy  resources,  reduce  environmental 
problems  related  to  energy  production. 


increase  emplo>Tnent,  and  increase  capi- 
tal availability.  However,  in  order  to 
realize  these  contributloni  it  will  require 
not  only  the  political  wLsdom  to  Imple- 
ment the  necessar>'  conservation  mea.'^- 
ures,  but  the  Imagination  and  Intellec- 
tual resources  of  the  countrv  to  develop 
new  technologies,  to  increase  the  efQ- 
clency  of  energy  use,  and  to  educate  the 
people  on  proper  energy  conservation 
systems,  techniques,  and  management 

Therefore,  it  Is  proposed  that  a  strict 
and  well  defined  energy  conservation 
program  using  systems  concepts  ap- 
i;roach  be  implemented  with  a  well  de- 
fined mission,  responsibilities,  and  au- 
thorities 30  that  the  program  can  achieve 
its  gosils  and  provide  for  an  effective  and 
efficient  fiovernance. 

SUMMARY 

A  recent  study  conducted  by  the  Ford 
Foundation's  energy  policy  project  de- 
scribes three  future  alternatives,  or 
scenarios,  on  energy  growth  states.  Thev 
may  be  paraphrased  as  follows: 

First.  Historical  Growth  state:  This 
state  implies  that  the  use  of  energj*  will 
continue  to  grow  much  as  It  has  in  the 
past.  That  is,  the  consumption  growth 
over  the  next  25  years  will  be  at  the  same 
rate  as  that  between  1950  and  1972.  or 
about  3.4  percent  per  year.  At  thLs  rate, 
the  energy  consumption  will  grow  as 
follows : 

[In  quadTiUlon  Btu\ 

Original    Revised 
Year:  estimate  estimate 

1974    74  73.1 

1980 96  87   1 

1985    116  103.6 

2000    185  163  4 

This  state  results  In  an  aggressive  na- 
tional policy  to  develop  all  possible  sup- 
plies of  energy  at  a  rapid  rat^  to  match 
the  rising  demands. 

Tlie  above  predictions  were  recently 
revised  by  the  Bureau  of  Mines  based  on 
new  data  that  has  become  available.  The 
decline  m  energy  consimiption  i>.  primar- 
ily attributed  to  increased  awareness  of 
energy  shortages,  response  to  higher 
prices,  and  new  conservation  measures. 

Second.  Technical  Fbc  Growtli  state: 
This  state  implies  that  a  conscious  na- 
tional effort  will  be  made  to  reduce  de- 
mand for  encrt;y  through  tlie  application 
of  energ>'  saving  technolngy.  This  state 
will  result  in  an  annual  uverr.ge  increase 
of  1.7  percent  per  year,  or  about  one-half 
of  the  historical  growth  state.  With  this 
plan,  the  energy  consumption  would  be 
35  percent  below  what  It  would  be  by  U^e 
year  2000,  if  the  historical  growtli  state 
is  followed. 

ThLs  state  can  be  accomplished  under 
certain  conditions  without  reducing  our 
economic  well-being  and  our  quality  of 
life.  It  can  be  achieved  throuKh  a  signm- 
cant  energy  conservation  program.  Such 
programs  should  consist  of  tlie  following 
measures: 

Improved  building  codes. 

Greater  recycling  of  metals. 

More  efficient  production  of  steam  in 
Industry. 

Use  of  better  encrgj -saving  heating 
and  cooling  systems,  such  as.  heat  pumps 
and  solar  heating  and  cooling  methods. 

Use  of  smaller  and  more  efficient  cars. 

Shift  of  Inter-clty  freight  transporta- 
tion from  trucks  to  rail. 

Increased  load  factors  of  aircraft. 
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Need  for  load  management  by  public 
utilities  companies,  such  as,  peak  rates, 
off-peak  rates,  seasonal  rates,  power  con- 
trol options,  tax  incentives  for  low  energy 
consumers,  and  elimination  of  energy 
volume  discounts,  tliat  is,  the  more  you 
buy  the  less  you  pay  concept. 

The  implementation  of  the  technical 
fix  growth  state  will  depend  to  some 
extent  on  the  price  mechanism;  however, 
it  must  be  strongly  supplemented  by 
Govenmient-supported  research  and  de- 
velopment, significant  changes  In  the  tax 
structure,  and  changes  in  certaiii  regula- 
tions, such  as,  stricter  and  well-defined 
building  codes. 

Third.  Zero  Energy  Growth  stat* 
Tins  state  implies  durability,  and  not 
dLsposability  of  goods  I  will  emphasize 
the  ethic  that  "enough  is  best'  rather 
than  'more  Ls  better,"  and  that  quality 
is  better  than  quantity.  The  zero  energy- 
growth  state  will  reduce  the  average 
energy  growth  rate  to  about  1.2  percent 
during  the  next  25  years,  but  the  rate 
of  growth  will  stabilize  by  the  year  2000. 
This  stale  does  not  imply  that  economic 
growth  \m11  cease;  however,  a  significant 
change  in  life  style  will  result.  The  fol- 
lowing measures  mu.st  be  taken: 

Cities  and  transportation  systems  will 
be  redesigned  and  retrofitted  to  stress 
energy  conservation. 

Energy  intei^lve  products ,  such  as, 
plastics  will  be  deenipha-siztd. 

Services  such  as  health,  education, 
et  cetera,  will  grow  in  relative  impor- 
tonce  while  the  supply  of  material  goods 
may  shrink. 

The  energy  conservation  program  can- 
not be  expected  to  be  a  success  over- 
nlf'ht  As  a  matter  of  fact  one  wUl  not 
be  able  to  distmgnish  between  the  tech- 
nical fix  state  and  the  zero  energy- 
growth  state  described  In  this  paper  until 
1985  or  1990.  In  order  to  bring  about  a 
significant  energy  conrervatlon  program 
the  ioUowmg  pos.=lble  actions  are  recom- 
mended : 

First.  An  orderly  long-range  systems 
planning  and  analysis  program  Is  needed. 

Second  A  wide  public  education  pro- 
gram and  public  support  is  essential. 

Third  Regulation,  tax  Incentives,  and 
capital  availability  are  required. 

Fourth.  Shifts  in  taxation  and  govern- 
ment programs  and  subsidies  at  the  local 
level  are  needed 

Fifth.  The  establish ment  of  a  Total 
Energy  Efficiency  and  Conservation  Sys- 
tems Institute  u1th  regional  field  sta- 
tions Ls  recommended  to  assist  in  the 
research,  development,  demonstration. 
Implementation  and  management  of 
these  systems. 

PRESENT  STATUS 

The  present  conservation  measures 
are  referred  to  as  the  "conservation 
ethic."  These  consist  of  avoiding  waste 
and  "doing  with  less."  voluntary  conser- 
vation of  fuel  usage,  and  governmental 
fuel  allocation^..  Price  mcreases  have, 
and  are  ejpected  to  continue,  to  stimu- 
late \'oluntary  conservation. 

In  the  past,  surplus  and  low  prices 
have  created  a  tendency  to  be  wasteful 
and  Inefficient.  This  tendency  is  contin- 
uing at  present.  For  example,  about  two- 
thirds  of  the  energy  used  today  to  provide 
electricity  is  rejected  as  waste  heat.  Net 


only  is  this  wasteful,  but  it  will  pose  an 
increasingly  severe  environmental  prob- 
lem in  the  future  if  the  projected  elec- 
trictly  growths  are  realized.  This  year 
the  electric  utilities  consumed  about 
22-  10'-'  Btu  This  is  about  28  percent 
of  the  total  energy  used  in  this  country. 
Furthermore,  electrical  generation  Is 
projected  to  have  the  largest  Increase  in 
energy  consumption  between  now  and 
1990.  The  electric  generation  is  expected 
to  Increase  by  about  75  percent  between 
now  and  1990. 

A  second  area  of  severe  energj'  waste 
Is  the  transportation  area.  This  year 
transportation  consumed  about  20  <  10  '" 
Btu.  or  one  quarter  of  the  total  energj- 
used  in  this  country.  The  transportation 
sector  fuel  consumption  has  been  in- 
creasingly dominated  by  the  growth  in 
use  of  the  automobile,  which  though 
frequently  not  the  most  efficient  in  fuel 
use.  is  often  much  more  convenient 
and  versatile  than  any  other  available 
alternative  mode  of  transportation.  The 
inherent  efficiency  of  energy  utilization 
m  an  automobile  powered  by  an  internal 
combustion  engine  ranges  from  a  low 
of  10  percent  to  a  high  of  28  percent 
with  the  average  being  aroimd  20  per- 
cent. Considering  the  nature  of  the  con- 
version processes  involved,  there  is  little 
chance  for  large  improvements  in  this 
efficiency. 

A  third  area  of  energy  waste  and  in- 
efficiency is  in  the  industrial  sector.  Past 
trends  in  efficiency  of  Industrial  energy- 
use  have  not  been  severe;  however,  with 
energy  input  an  inexpensive  commodity, 
it  has  frequently  been  better  economics 
to  buy  cheaper  and  less  efficient  equip- 
ment whose  total  cost  Including  depreci- 
ation was  smaller,  but  whose  energy 
consumption  was  considerably  higher. 
Additional  waste  exists  in  industry'  due 
to  a  large  nonproductive  idling  time  of 
equipment  and  plant  facilities.  During 
the  past  year  Industry  conBiimed  about 
22  ■'10"  Btu.  which  constitutes  about 
27  percent  of  the  total  energv'  consumed 
in  this  country. 

A  fourth  major  area  of  energ>'  waste 
is  in  the  residential  and  commercial  sec- 
tor. About  three-fourths  of  this  sector's 
energ>'  consimiption  consists  of  space 
heating  and  cooling.  This  represents 
about  20  percent  of  the  total  primary 
requirements,  or  Ifivio''  Btu.  so  any 
savings  on  heating  and  cooling  require- 
ments would  have  a  substantial  Impact 
on  the  overall  energy  demands.  Again, 
many  present  Insulation  and  building 
code  standards  reflect  a  period  of  inex- 
pensive energy  and  expensive  Ir^sulation 
and  other  building  materials. 

POTENTIAI.    INCREASES    TJJ    COKEERVATTON 

Riture  conservation  measures  should 
consist  to  a  large  extent  of  the  employ- 
ment of  new  technology-  on  the  part  of 
users,  some  added  capital  investment. 
changes  In  regulations,  and  Govemment 
research  and  development.  Potential  fu- 
ture energy'  efficiencies  in  the  ma:or  en- 
ergy con.sumlnsr  sectors  of  our  society 
may  be  described  as  follows: 

I.    ELECTHICTTT    CONVERSION 

Con.slderable  further  Improvement  in 
the  efficiency  of  the  conventional  steam 


driven  turbines  for  electrical  power  gen- 
eration is  approaching  Its  limits.  The 
upper  limit  of  this  generator  is  likely  to 
be  under  40  percent.  A  promising  devel- 
opment In  the  field  is  the  combined  cycle 
generator  which  uses  the  exhaust  heat 
from  a  gas  turbine  to  produce  steam  for 
a  conventional  generator,  with  electricity 
being  produced  in  both  stages.  Present 
efficiencies  attained  by  these  systems  are 
between  40  and  50  percent  and  it  is  pos- 
sible with  further  development  to  raise 
these  to  50  or  60  percent. 

In  addition  to  these  developments. 
more  efficient  use  of  waste  heat  will  be 
required.  Projects  such  as  sale  of  steam 
or  district  heating  schemes  will  be  re- 
quired. These  will  require  a  close  col- 
laboration between  the  utilities  and  the 
industrial  or  municipal  agencies.  It 
must  be  recognized  that  with  increased 
energy  prices  the  economics  of  waste 
heat  utilization  is  much  more  favorable. 
It  may  be  desirable  to  include  this  con- 
cept m  new  urban  planning  develop- 
ments, for  example,  placing  a  powerplant 
in  an  area  containing  large  industrial 
users  of  process  heat.  The  environmental 
impact  will  have  to  be  considered  in  such 
Situations.  P\irther  use  of  waste  heat  may 
be  m  agriculture  in  such  areas  as  hot- 
house heating  and  culture. 

For  consumers  such  as  light  industrj', 
dense  residential  areas,  and  shopping 
centers,  a  possible  alternative  may  be 
the  total  energy-  system.  This  consists  of 
a  single  generating  plant  which  pro- 
duces electricity,  hot  water,  steam  for 
space  heating  or  process  heat,  and  power 
for  cooling.  A  serious  problem  that  will 
have  to  be  contended  with  in  the  total  en- 
ergy system  is  the  balancing  of  heat  and 
electricity  requirements  over  a  period  of 
time.  An  additional  problem  for  total 
energy  systems  is  the  qualified  man- 
power necessary  to  operate  and  maintain 
these  systems  and  the  additional  cost 
involved.  The  additional  manpower  may 
be  a  benefit  since  it  will  provide  addi- 
tional employment  opportunities.  How- 
ever, it  has  been  demonstrated  that  even 
vv-ith  present  technology-,  Integration  of 
these  systems  yields  significant  energy- 
conservation  benefits.  For  example, 
traditional  systems  providing  heating. 
cooling,  and  electricity  to  buildings  are 
characterized  by  armual  energj-  use 
efficiencies  of  only  25  percent  to  50  per- 
cent, whereas  total  integrated  energy- 
systems  provide  the  same  services  at 
about  75  percent  efficiencies, 
n.  tbanspobtation 

The  transportation  sector  is  respon- 
sible for  about  25  percent  of  the  total 
energy  consumption  in  this  country. 

The  importance  of  conservation  in  this 
area  lies  mainly  ii:i  tlie  fact  that  it  relies 
almost  exclusively  on  oil  products  as 
energy  input.  Therefore  opportimities  for 
saving  energy  in  the  short  term  are  pri- 
marily confined  to  driving  at  lower 
speeds,  increased  use  of  public  trans- 
portation systems,  increased  use  of  rai> 
roads  for  transporting  goods,  reschedul- 
ing of  air  pas<;cnger  transport  to  increase 
the  load  factors,  and  by  decreasing  air- 
plane cruising  speeds. 

The  most  desirable  midterm  trend 
would  be  increasing  fuel  economy  by 
some  fairly  simple  design  changes  Some 
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of  these  are  decreased  weight,  increa^sed 
use  of  diesel  engines  and  radial  tires, 
Improved  load  to  engine  matching,  and 
^ede.^lgn  of  body  styles  for  better  aero- 
dynamics. New  forms  of  engines,  such  as. 
stratified  charge,  gas  turbine,  ranklne 
cycle,  and  Stirling  cycle  now  imder  de- 
velopment can  have  an  Impact  by  1985 
and  beyond. 

Although  urban  public  transportation 
systems  frequently  require  high  capital 
Investment,  a  more  efficient  use  of  exist- 
ing systems  can  be  encouraged  by  meas- 
ures aimed  at  discouraging  private  auto- 
mobile use  at  city  centers.  In  the  long 
tt'rra.  Government  sponsored  research 
and  development  in  new  urban  trans- 
portation systems  could  be  aimed  at 
achieving  the  versatility  of  the  private 
car  with  a  system  which  Is  both  less  en- 
ergy consuming  and  less  polluting. 

For  1985  and  beyond,  reduction  In 
transportation  energy  consumption 
growth  can  be  Improved  by  urban  plan- 
ning and  the  development  of  communi- 
ties combining  residential,  work,  and  rec- 
reational activities  to  a  greater  extent 
than  at  present.  Many  of  the  automobile 
trips  currently  made  for  business  or 
shopping  can  be  minimized  by  advanced 
telecommunication  systems.  There  is  al- 
ready considerable  research  in  thLs  area, 
but  sif?niflcant  technological  progress  Is 
needed  iind  It  must  be  considered  as  a 
long-term  objective. 

m.    INDUSTRT 

In  the  short  term.  It  Is  estimated  that 
better  energy  management  and  elimina- 
tion of  wasteful  practices  can  reduce  In- 
dustrial energy  consumption  by  10  to 
15  percent  without  significant  reduction 
In  output.  Most  of  this  reduction  can  be 
accomplished  by  less  nonproductive 
Idling  of  plants,  better  regulation  and 
control,  heat  recover>',  and  lower  non- 
process  hot  water  circulation  tempera- 
tures. Industrial  energy  conservation  Is 
limited  in  the  short  term  by  the  present 
inventory  of  equipment  and  processing 
systems.  However,  more  Investment  in 
conservation  coupled  with  technical  in- 
novation can  Increase  the  savings  to 
15  percent  by  1985. 

The  oppbrtimitles  In  waste  heat  re- 
covery, which  due  to  equipment  costs 
Involved  have  been  uneconomical  In  the 
past,  are  especially  good  where  the  same 
industry  uses  both  high  and  low  temper- 
ature processes. 

In  process  technology  area,  more  eCB- 
clent  production  proce.sse.s  in  the  five 
main  energy  intensive  industries,  paper. 
steel,  aluminum,  plastics,  and  cement 
may  result  in  energy  savings  of  10  per- 
cent by  1985.  Computer  control  of  proc- 
esses on  a  more  widespread  scale  than 
the  present  can  make  a  rapid  Impact  on 
Industrial  efflclency  of  energy  use. 

Increased  recycling  of  selected  raw 
materials  and  scrap  can  have  a  signifi- 
cant Impact  on  their  processing  energy 
needs,  since  often  their  reprocessing  re- 
quires only  a  small  amount  of  the  energy 
used  In  extraction  from  the  ore.  Recy- 
cling would  also  have  a  favorable  envi- 
ronmental Impact,  through  reduced  ore 


mining,    reduced    energy    consumption, 
and  less  solid  waste  disposal  problems. 

rv.  RISIDENTIAL,  COMMEKCIAL 

Two  Important  areas  for  saving  energy 
In  this  sector  are  building  Insulation 
and  temperature  control.  Estimates  as- 
suming higher  standards  for  all  new 
buildings  from  1975  on,  and  making  some 
allowance  for  Insulation  of  existing 
buildings  suggest  a  saving  of  energy  by 
1985  of  15  to  20  percent. 

More  refined  temperature  control  sys- 
tems, especially  In  large  buildings  will 
save  energy  by  avoiding  overheating  of 
large  sections  of  the  building  In  order  to 
heat  the  most  exposed  sections  ade- 
quately. Refinements  in  healing  and  ven- 
tilation systems  can  include  waste  heat 
recovery,  by  either  heat  pumps  or  other 
means.  In  addition,  more  individual,  and 
possibly  computerized,  metering  and  bill- 
ing for  energy  consumers  will  provide  an 
incentive  to  avoid  unnecessary  consump- 
tion, especially  in  large  apartment  build- 
ings and  commercial  buildings. 

Lighting  systems  can  be  made  more 
efficient.  For  example,  fluorescent  light- 
ing Is  about  5  times  more  efficient  than 
Incandescent  lamps.  Fluorescent  light- 
ing is  used  extensively  in  commercial 
buildings,  but  so  far  it  has  made  no  im- 
pact In  the  residential  area. 

PROBLEMS  AND  CONCKSNS 

One  major  consideration  In  the  devel- 
opment of  new  energy  supplies  and  In 
the  assessment  of  future  energy  demands 
Is  the  uncertainties  Involved  In  the  de- 
cisionmaking proceiis.  Therefore,  one  has 
to  be  cnutiou-s  when  considering  energy 
alternatives  and  making  predictions  on 
the  magnitude  of  future  energy  demands 
and  supplies. 

Certain  concerns  have  been  expressed 
that  some  of  these  studies  might  give 
one  the  Impression  that  the  energy  prob- 
lem is  an  easy  one  to  solve,  and  that  our 
life  patterns  will  have  to  change  sig- 
nificantly In  order  to  achieve  the  goals 
set  forth  In  tlie  energy  conservation 
program. 

To  achieve  the  substantial  energy  re- 
ductions and  efficiencies  required  to  meet 
the  energy  conservation  goals  stated,  a 
number  of  assumptions  regarding  pro- 
jected efficiency  improvements,  environ- 
mental Impacts,  social  considerations, 
and  acceptable  life  style  changes  must 
be  reall2able.  Therefore,  before  an  effec- 
tive long-range  national  energy  policy 
Is  established.  It  would  be  desirable  to 
have  the  opportunity  to  analyze  these 
concerns  using  some  energy  policy  de- 
cisionmaking model.  One  such  system  Is 
presently  being  developed  by  a  group  of 
electrical  englneerliig  faculty  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Michigan.  This,  and  other  such 
groups  would  very  much  like  to  have  a 
real  life  situation  to  test  their  model. 

Furthermore,  one  must  realize  that  the 
energy  conservation  program  must  be  a 
continuous  program,  but  it  Is  not  the  end 
to  our  energy  predicament.  Tlie  fact  re- 
mains tliat  the  U.S.  oil  and  gas  produc- 
tion has  already  peaked,  and  such  new 
areas  as  Alaska  and  offshore  Atlantic 
sites  will  merely  retard  the  decline  Also. 


both  the  United  States  and  the  world 
resources  of  oil  and  gas  will  be  virtually 
exhausted  in  a  few  decades  at  most. 
Hence,  to  rely  on  these  energy  re.-^ources 
and  to  think  tliat  there  Ls  adequate  time 
to  develop  other  energy  sources  may  have 
catastrophic  consequences. 

Additional  problems  may  be  created 
when  one  attempts  to  locate  new  power- 
plants  near  centers  of  population  In  or- 
der to  take  advantage  of  waste  heat  in 
the  Industrial  uses  of  process  heat  This 
may  be  In  conflict  with  the  envlromnen- 
tal  regulations  and  safety  in  care  of  nu- 
clear plants.  Also,  the  conversion  or  large 
scale  extension  of  subway  or  surface  rail 
transport  centers  is  a  long-term  goal  re- 
quiring large  capital  investment,  and 
needs  to  be  coordinated  with  long-range 
urban  plarmlng  and  development.  How- 
ever, the  switch  to  mass  public  trans- 
portation will  achieve  not  only  energy 
conservation,  but  reduction  in  traffic 
congestion,  noise  and  atmospheric 
pollution. 

COST  AND   BENETTTS 

To  make  reliable  estimates  of  the  cost 
Involved  In  order  to  achieve  the  energy 
conservation  progi-am  goals  with  the 
many  uncertamties  and  variables  is  in- 
deed a  difficult  task.  However,  studies  on 
energy  conservation  costs  are  present^' 
being  carried  out  by  the  Ford  Founda- 
tion's energj"  policy  project,  and  by  the 
Federal  Energy-  OfSce,  and  it  may  be 
useful  to  state  some  of  these  results. 
Based  on  an  annual  total  energy  con- 
sumption growth  rate  In  the  United 
States  of  1.7  percent,  which  Is  about  one- 
half  of  the  present  annual  rate,  and  It 
constitutes  about  20  percent  energ\'  con- 
servation by  1985.  the  capital  require- 
ments are  about  $200  billion  by  1985. 

Equally  difficult  will  be  to  make  reli- 
able estimates  of  the  side  benefits  of  .<uch 
a  conservation  effort.  However,  there 
exist  some  fairly  concrete  spinoffs,  such 
as  in  the  recycling  industry,  which  have 
been  documented  by  that  Industry  and 
are  summarized  here. 

The  value  of  all  recycled  materials  pur- 
chases In  this  country  in  1974  was  over 
$14  billion  and  over  70.000  people  were 
employed  In  this  activity.  Recycled  Iron 
and  steel  constituted  over  half  of  this 
amomit  or  about  $9.7  billion.  In  terms  of 
volume,  there  were  over  60  million  toi:is 
of  ferrous  and  stainless  steel  scrap  pur- 
chased and  consumed  during  the  same 
year.  Total  scrap  consumption  in  the  do- 
mestic steel  industry  was  about  105  mil- 
lion tons.  This  Includes  scrap  generated 
during  steel  production.  It  is  expected 
that  by  1980  the  expansion  rate  will  be 
about  three  times  the  present  capacity. 
Presently,  about  half  of  all  new  steel  is 
derived  from  scrap.  The  National  Inven- 
tor>'  of  Scrap  has  estimated  the  current 
Inventorj'  of  scrap  at  1  billion  tons,  how- 
ever only  a  very  small  portion  of  this 
available  steel  scrap,  is  being  presently 
used.  For  every  ton  of  ferrous  sf  rap  used, 
one  and  one-half  tons  of  Iron  ore  plus 
one-third  ton  of  coal  is  saved.  In  addi- 
tion, using  scrap  rather  than  primary 
materials,  the  steelmakers  reduce  cnerfr^- 
requirements  75  percent,  air  pollution  85 
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percent,  water  pollution  75  percent, 
water  use  40  percent,  mining  wastes  97 
percent,  and  the  use  of  virgin  materials 
90  percent.  Furthermore,  about  one- 
fourth  of  the  country's  energy  goes  into 
mining  and  processing  of  materials,  and 
as  deposits  decrease,  increasing  amounts 
of  energy  will  be  needed  to  extract  and 
process  the  poorer  ore. 

In  addition,  by  recycling  the  unused 
potential  of  just  ferrous  scrap,  alu- 
minum, and  copper,  we  can  save  energy 
equivalent  to  the  heat  content  of  3.22  bil- 
lion gallons  of  gasoline  per  year. 

Metals  constitute  the  largest  and  most 
vital  of  recyclable  materials;  however. 
there  exists  great  potential  in  other  areas. 
For  example,  30  percent  of  all  paper  Ls 
easilv  recyclable,  and  it  is  possible  to  re- 
cover half  of  the  remaining  70  percent. 
Since  each  ton  ol  recycled  paper  saves  17 
trees;  430  million  trees  can  be  saved  an- 
nually if  two-thirds  of  all  trash  paper 
were  recovered 

The  potential  fossil  fuel  saving  In  re- 
cycled waste  paper  is  about  2.4  billion 
gallons  of  gasoline  per  year,  or  200  mil- 
lion gallons  more  than  the  energy  gen- 
erated by  burning  the  same  amount  of 
trash  paper. 

Another  area  is  plastics,  which  are 
made  of  petroleum  products.  Even 
though  recycling  of  these  materials  is 
difficult;  neverthcle.ss.  if  25  percent  of 
the  4.2  million  tons  of  plastics  discarded 
annually  were  recycled,  an  energy  saving 
equivalent  of  400  million  gallons  of  gaso- 
line per  year  may  be  realized.  Another 
alternative  here  would  be  to  convert  to 
a  more  leather  and  less  plastics  oriented 
economy,  since  plastics  are  high-cnerg>-- 
intensive  products. 

Other  recyclable  areas  which  can  con- 
tribute significantly  to  energ>-  conserva- 
tion, additional  jobs,  and  availability  of 
capital  are  such  items  as  gla.ss,  textiles, 
a:.d  rubber. 

In  general,  a  vigorous  conservation 
program  can  provide  d  million  additional 
jobs  and  may  save  up  to  $53  million. 
There  is  a  considerable  side  benefit  since 
tliere  are  1.5  to  2  million  new  people 
entering  the  employment  force  each  year. 

COALS.   BECOMMZNIIATIONS.   AND   POSSIBLE 
ACTIONS 

In  a  modern  industrial  society  energy 
follows  a  vcr>'  complex  path  from  Its 
production  to  its  consumption  A  detailed 
systems  analysis  of  the  energy  macro- 
system  is  essential;  however,  such  stud- 
ies are  still  in  very  early  stages  and  not 
very  conclusive.  Nevertheless,  it  is  pos- 
sible by  examination  of  the  relative  im- 
portance of  the  main  sectors  and  sub- 
sectors  of  energy  corL>^umption  to  reveal 
where  efforts  in  energj-  conservation  can 
prove  realLstic  and  most  fruitful. 

The  emphasis  on  the  energy  conserva- 
tion proRram  should  be  on  developing 
and  implementing  efficient  energy  pro- 
ducing and  consuming  systems.  In  this 
manner,  the  societal  problems  and  the 
impact  on  the  quality  of  life  will  be 
minimized,  .\ny  viable  energ>-  policy  must 
conserve  energy  and  at  the  same  time 
create  jobs  and  increase  the  availability 
of  capital. 


The  following  may  be  some  recom- 
mended alternatives,  and  possible  ac- 
tions toward  these  objectives: 

I.    ELECTRICITY    CONVEESION 

Develop  more  efficient  generating  sys- 
tems; 

First.  Conduct  further  improvement  in 
the  efficiency  of  the  classical  steam- 
driven  turbines  to  achieve  40-percent 
efficiencies. 

Second.  Conduct  furtlier  development 
of  the  combined  generator  to  achieve  50- 
to  60-percent  efficiencies. 

Third.  Conduct  research  and  develop- 
ment of  the  magnetohydrodynamics 
generator— MHD — which  produces  elec- 
tricity by  pa.sslng  an  ionized  gas  through 
a  magnetic  field,  to  determine  its  prac- 
tical application. 

Fourth.  Carry  out  further  smoothing 
of  the  daily  demand  cycle,  reduction  of 
peak  load  and  automatic  control  load 
management  technique  by  the  utilities. 

Support  the  electrical  industr>-'s  ef- 
forts to  demonstrate  required  higher  ca- 
pacitv  overhead  and  underground  trans- 
mission systems  with  high  efficiency,  re- 
liabilitv,  and  reduced  environmental 
impact. 

Demonstrate  the  technical  and  eco- 
nomic use  of  waste  heat; 

First.  Demonstrate  the  use  of  heat  re- 
covery systems  which  use  the  heat  from 
the  exhaust  gases  of  a  furnace  or  other 
processes  to  warm  incoming  air. 

Second.  Demonstrate  the  feasibility 
of  urban  planning  development  with 
connection  to  powerplant  sites  and  large 
industrial  users  of  process  heat,  and  en- 
courage development  of  new  systems 
planning  techniques. 

Total  energy  systems: 

Whenever  fossil  or  nuclear  fuels  are 
used  to  generate  electricity,  about  two- 
thirds  of  the  heat  is  released  into  the 
environment.  If  this  waste  heat  is  used 
xo  generate  process  steam  or  heat  which 
is  used  in  residential  or  commercial  ap- 
plications, then  the  concept  is  also  used 
in  industrial  applications  where  high 
temperature  energy  is  used  to  generate 
electricity  before  it  is  used  as  process 
heat.  Institutional  and  technical  prob- 
lems associated  with  operating  these  sys- 
tems as  part  of  a  larger  electric  power 
system  need  to  be  considered  and  solu- 
tions need  to  be  found  before  widespread 
use  of  these  systems  Ls  realized. 

U.    TRANSPOKTATION 

Conduct  furtlier  Improvement  In  the 
efficiency  of  the  existing  road  transport 
system; 

First.  Switch  to  smaller,  lighter  weight, 
and  better  aerodynamic  car  designs. 

Second.  Improve  the  load  to  engine 
matehing  in  order  to  minimize  the  so- 
called  thermodv-namlcs  overkill,  the  mls- 
matehing  between  energj-  source  and 
sink. 

Third.  Introduce  lower  speed  limits 
and  overdrive. 

Fourth.  Increase  efficiency  by  swlteh- 
Ing  to  diesel  engines. 

Fifth.  An  additional  consideration 
might  be  the  substitution  of  alumlnima 
for  steel.  Even  though  aluminum  manu- 


facturing is  more  energy  Intensive,  this 
is  far  outweighed  by  the  fuel  economy 
from  its  weight  advantage. 

Consider  alternatives  to  road  transport 
system ; 

First.  Develop  a  better  rail  transport 
system  for  travel  between  cities  a^  well 
as  within  city  centers. 

Second.  Shift  from  the  road  to  a  rail 
intercity  freight  transport  system.  To 
accomplish  this  would  require  not  only 
competitive  rates,  but  a  developed  termi- 
nal-handling system  with  easy  transfer 
to  urban  deliverj'  trucks.  Tliis  will  result 
in  better  inventorj-  control  and  central- 
ized information  senices  and  lead  to  rou- 
tine savings  which  will  result  in  addi- 
tional fuel  savings  for  road  freight  trans- 
port. 

Third.  Conduct  further  improvement 
in  the  air  transport  system.  F\iel  con- 
sumption may  be  reduced  by  requiring 
airlines  to  reduce  the  nuniber  of  flights 
and  increase  load  factors.  An  additional 
3  percent  savings  can  result  by  reducing 
cru:';ing  speeds. 

Long-term  considerations,  beyond 
1985; 

Rrst.  Conduct  and  stimulate  further 
research  and  development  of  new  tech- 
nologies to  develop  more  efficient  propul- 
sion systems,  and  more  efficient  systems 
which  store  energy-  and  use  electricity, 
such  as  fi\-wheels.  thermal  storage,  and 
batteries.  The  present  electric  car  is  onlj' 
5  percent  more  efficient  thaxi  the  present 
internal  combustion  engine  car,  but  it 
does  have  the  additional  advantage  of 
being  pollution  free.  Additional  research 
and  development  is  also  needed  in  mod- 
em mass  transportation  systems.  Also, 
consider  development  of  intercontinental 
freight  transport  by  nuciear -powered 
ships,  or  advanced  ground  transport  such 
as  airtrams. 

Second.  Encourage  research  and  de- 
velopment in  living  patterns  with  long- 
range  urban  planning  and  development 
of  integrated  communities  combining 
residential,  work,  recreational,  and  social 
activities. 

HI     INDUSTRT 

Provide  regulations  for  a  revised  rate 
structure  and  better  price  adaptability 
of  dem.and.  Many  electric  utilities  have 
rates  which  give  their  largest  and  prob- 
ably most  price  adaptive  consumers  unit 
prices  corresponding  to  the  short-run 
marginal  costs  of  power  generation.  In 
order  to  conserve  energ?.'  this  practice 
must  be  reversed.  Large  users  must  pay 
the  true  long-run  marginal  cost,  includ- 
ing new  plant  capital  for  each  unit  of 
additional  consumption. 

Develop  and  implement  better  process 
technology  and  waste  heat  recovery  sys- 
tems, such  as: 

First.  Less  expensive  and  more  efficient 
heat  exchanges  to  preheat  the  air  input 
to  industrial  furnaces  using  waste  gas. 

Second.  More  and  improved  computer 
control  systems  for  industrial  processes. 

Third  Improved  thermal  insulation 
and  better  temperature  control  in  indus- 
trial furnaces  and  pipes  carr>ing  steam 
or  hot  water. 

Encourage    better    overall    thermody- 
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;*  ;;  v,\ll  con.serve  the  dl- 
i  •%  of  the  country's  prl- 
s.  The  United  States  Is 
of  certain  vital  primary 
materials  and  the  situation  Is  getting 
worse.  Of  the  10  primary  metals  that 
are  critical  to  U.S.  Industry,  we  are  Im- 
porting more  than  half  of  our  require- 
ments of  6  By  the  year  2000,  more 
than  half  of  our  supply  of  all  10  of  these 
metals  will  be  Lmported.  In  order  to  in- 
crease recycling  significantly  certain 
legal  and  tax  structures  must  be  worked 
out,  such  as  zoning  and  licensing  re- 
quirements, and  tax  structures  of  the 
municipal  recycling  centers.  It  turns  out 
that  the  major  scrap  problem  in  the 
country  Is  not  one  of  collection  but  one 
of  marketing. 

IV.    RESlnENTlAL    COMMIRCIAL 

Develop  better  Insulation  standards. 
Studies  indicate  that  theoretical  savings 
of  40  to  50  percent  can  be  achieved  In 
a  new  building  by  improved  Insulation. 
Economic  and  practical  considerations 
will  probably  reduce  these  figures  by 
about  10  percent . 

Provide  Incentives  which  will  result  In 
reduction  of  energy  waste. 

First,  a  number  of  oflQce  buildings  and 
apartment  buildings  are  extensively 
n\erheated  in  the  winter  and  have  little 
or  no  temperature  control.  While  the 
problem  of  overheating  a  building  Is  oc- 
casionally a  question  of  careless  opera- 
tion, the  central  heating  systems  often 
have  to  provide  sufBclent  heat  to  the 
coolest  part  of  the  building.  Better  tem- 
perature control  systems  would  not  only 
repay  the  extra  Investment  In  reduced 
energy  consumption  within  a  few  years, 
but  would  Improve  the  level  of  personal 
comfort. 

Second,  replace  the  present  inefficient 
heat  balancing  system  with  terminal  re- 
heat which  is  used  in  most  tall  buildings 
with  a  mixer  system  which  brings  In  air 
from  the  outside. 

Implement  better  heat  recovery  tech- 
niques, such  as  regenerative  heat  ex- 
change.s  or  heat  pumps  which  transfer 
heat  between  the  incoming  and  outgoing 
ventilation  ducts.  Forty-  to  fifty-percent 
savings  may  be  attained  with  these  sys- 
tems. The  heat  pump  can  also  be  used 
to  recover  heat  from  waste  water. 

Develop  and  implement  better  lighting 
systems  in  office  and  other  large  com- 
mercial buUdlngs: 

First,  energy  savings  can  be  accom- 
plished with  lower  general  lighting  levels 
and  optional  more  Intense  desk  Illumi- 
nation in  oflBces. 

Second,  artificial  lighting  Ls  a  source  of 
heat,  and  can  contribute  to  the  heating 
of  a  building  In  the  winter.  However,  in 
hot  weather  it  adds  to  the  cooling  load. 
This  extra  load  can  be  reduced  by  liquid 
cooling  systems  for  light  fixtures,  now 


under  development.  With  these  systems 
the  water  Is  piped  to  a  cooling  tower  in 
the  summer  and  to  heat  exchanges  In 
the  winter. 

Third,  energy  conservation  must  play 
a  major  role  in  the  design  of  new  build- 
ings. Such  aspects  as  heat  flow  through 
windows  balanced  against  the  optimum 
use  of  daylight,  and  the  investment  in 
compartmental  temperature  control 
weighed  against  possible  reductions  In 
consumption  must  be  seriously  consid- 
ered. 

Introduce  laws  requiring  that  appli- 
ances be  clearly  labeled  as  to  their  ef- 
ficiency and  energy  consumption  under 
normal  working  conditions  with  penal- 
ties Imposed  on  poorly  designed  appli- 
ances and  other  energy  consuming 
devices. 

OVERAU.  EKERCT  CONSERVATION  POTENTIAL 

Based  on  the  estimated  potential  sav- 
ings in  the  above-described  major  en- 
ergy consuming  sectors,  the  energ>'  con- 
servation savings  with  negligible  cliatjges 
in  the  economic  structure  and  qualitKof 
life  may  reach  15  percent  by  1978.  ai^d 
20  to  25  percent  by  1985.  Keep  In  mind 
that  each  10-percent  reduction  Is  equiva- 
lent to  about  1.7  million  barrels  of  oil  per 
day. 

Furthermore,  about  35  percent  of  all 
energy  used  in  the  US.  today  is  con- 
sumed directly  In  buildings.  An  addition- 
al 6  percent  is  consumed  for  building 
support  facilities  such  as  water  supply 
and  sewage  treatment,  and  about  7  per- 
cent is  used  to  process,  produce  and 
transport  materials  directly  used  for 
building  construction.  Hence  about  48 
percent  of  all  energ\'  used  today  is  used 
for  buildings.  If  this  energy  is  reduced 
by  25  percent  through  conservation ;  then 
about  4  million  barrels  of  oil  can  be  saved 
each  day. 

If  the  energy  conservation  efforts  de- 
scribed in  each  of  the  major  energy  con- 
suming areas  herewith  are  begun  im- 
mediately, the  total  possible  energy  sav- 
ing by  year  2000  may  be  about  65 
quadrillion  Btu's  per  year  or  one-third 
of  the  energy  estimated  to  be  con.";umed 
by  this  country  if  no  conservation  and 
no  technological  programs  are  Imple- 
mented. Tills  savings  is  also  about  as 
much  as  the  total  energy  consumed 
today. 

The  energy  conservation  program  pro- 
posed here  follows  closely  to  the  techni- 
cal fix  state  described  by  the  Ford  Foun- 
dation's energ>'  policy  project. 

The  proposed  energy  conservation  pro- 
gram may  be  implemented  in  three 
phases: 

First.  Reduce  existing  waste. 

Second.  Retrofit  existing  energy  con- 
simiing  systems. 

Third.  Design  new  energy  conserva- 
tion systems. 

For  your  information  a  consensus  of 
estimates  of  the  1980  energy  situation 
past  trends  continued  is  shown  on  fig- 


ure 1.  That  consensus  projected  oil  im- 
ports of  10.8  million  barrels  per  day  and 
gas  imports  equivalent  to  about  2  mil- 
lion more  barrels  per  day  of  uil  Therc- 
fore.  the  energy  situation  in  1980  will 
have  to  differ  by  the  equivalent  of  about 
12  million  barrels  per  day  of  oil  Tro^:^ 
previous  estimates  If  the  counto'  Is  to 
become  sell -sufficient  by  then.  In  addi- 
tion, the  sectoral  energy  conservation 
possibilities  are  summarized  on  table  1. 

CONCLTJSIOK 

The  fate  of  this  Nation  hangs  on  the 
energ>'  sources  we  develop  over  the  next 
few  years,  and  It  is  not  an  issue  that  can 
be  put  off  until  tomorrow. 

Historians  will  look  back  on  our  gen- 
eration as  the  one  that  found  and  burned 
one-third  of  the  world's  energy*  resources, 
with  each  American  devouring  six  times 
as  much  energ>-  a.s  any  other  person  in 
the  world — yet  we  have  only  one-twelfth 
of  the  population.  Statistics  show  that  we 
waste  50  percent  of  tills  energy.  Put  an- 
other way,  we  wa.=;te  almost  as  much  en- 
ergy* as  it  takes  to  meet  the  energ>-  needs 
of  Switzerland,  West  Germany,  and 
Sweden  for  1  year. 

Ours  has  been  an  era  of  cheap  energy, 
but  the  day  of  cheap,  plentiful  energy  is 
gone. 

Congress  must  now  begin  the  task  of 
developing  a  comprehensive  and  far- 
reaching  energy  plan— one  that  will  be 
flexible  enough  to  meet  today's  energy 
needs  as  well  as  those  of  our  children 
and  our  grandchildren  20  or  100  years 
down  the  road.  Meeting  the  future 
energy  needs  of  this  Nation  is  an  awe- 
some responsibility,  and  it  is  not  an  issue 
that  Congress  can  call  up  on  a  Friday 
afternoon  and  pass  after  brief  discus- 
sion. 

What  we  have  now  is  an  energy  policy 
of  drift — Congress  drifts  along  without 
direction  passing  piecemeal  legl.'^latlon 
until  a  crisis  comes  along  We  need  to 
chart  our  direction  now  belure  we  drift 
onto  a  reef. 

I  want  historians  to  look  down  through 
their  mirrored  halls  of  history  and  re- 
flect that  ours  wa>~  ttie 
marked  the  tur;  :.,;  ;  ^ 
from  one  that  v.  .^^nc  .' 
the  energy  it  u.'-ed  to 
maximized  its  use  of  energy — and  to  re- 
port that  ours  was  the  generation  to 
harness  Uie  wir.d.  the  .su.n.  and  th'> 
atom. 

To  do  this,  we  need  to  develop  a  strone 
energy  conservation  program  couphd 
with  development  and  use  of  new,  mul- 
tiple energy  technologies.  This  will  take 
an  immediate  and  long-term  commit- 
ment by  Congress  and  the  .scientific  com- 
munity. We  cannot  wait  for  a  crisis  to 
get  our  ship  into  shape. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  table 
entitled  "Sectoral  Energy  Con.<iervatlon 
Po.sslbillties"  be  printed  in  the  Record, 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  thf  F^ecord. 
as  follows: 


tceneratlon  that 
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Type  o1  conservation 


Potential  savings  in  percent  of  sectoral  consumption        Cost'benefits 


Type  of  policy  action  recommended 


I.  ELECTRICITY  CONVERSIONS 

Improve  efficiency  o(  generetion  and  transmission 
'moothinK  d    ' 
peak  load 

(b)  Develop  the  combined  cycle  generator 10  to  15  percent  increase  :n  efficiency  by  (1985) 


Encourage  R.  &  D.  by  utilities 


'"aTsm^thrng  d'a,l»'irem7nd  cycle'a'nd'r'educ'tl'on  oV ' ' SiighV liifrVaVe' in 'iinefatiin" iffideniy  "(immediately)  Lower  capital  requirements  for  ne*  plant .     f  evisecu.  structures  (les<  lave  a : le 
,%>.i,  inLri  possibility  of  earlier  retirement  tor  old        rates  tot  heavy  users). 


plant. 

Less  economies  of  scale  for  small  plants—     Removal    cl    legal    and    institutional 
less  thermal  pollufon.  obstacles.  Encouragement  o)  initia- 

tives by  utility  companies. 


(c)  Waite  heat  utilization  (total  energy  systems  and     ToUl  energy   systems   use   \b  percent   less   primary     

district  heatin&)-  energy    tnan   do   systems   witt.   fuel   heating  and 

electrical  cooling. 
II.  TRANSPORTATION 

Diivins  at  slower  speeds  25  percent  less  fuel  consumption  at  50/mph  than  at  70     Re'^urtpn  in  accidents  involving  Injury  or    Enforce  speed  limits, 

moli  death. 

Switch  to  smaller  and  efficient  cars.  Automobile  efficiency 1 '^"ffiaenT^Ts'    ""    ''""'*^     '"°" 

Redesign   of   body   for   better   aerodynamics   including    15  to  20  percent  less  specific  fuel  consumption  by  (1985).  Small  cost 

Change^o  radial  tires                                                        5  to  10  percent  less  specific  fuel  consumption  by  (1985).  Small  cost/longer  tread  life,  greater  safety. .  Graduated  tax  on  fuel  economy. 
Improved  load  to  enginernVtching  a'n'd  improved  techn'oto-"  15  to  20  percent  less  specific  fuel  consumption  by  (1985).  JlOO  to  i200  less  engine  wear 

lnfunat"on'of'ove?dMv'r'''°"'  15  to  20  percent  less  specific  fuel  consumpUon  by  (1985).  5150  to  S200  less  engine  weai 

Increased  commuter  car  pooiing 1  to  2  percent  (immediately) Reduces  confestion 


Moie  cycle  paths. 

Introduction  of  fast  intercity  train  service 


Encouragwnmt  reduced  road  totls  for 

can  containiM 2  or  more  occup8"t! 
during  communng  hours. 

Increased  use  of  public  transportation  in  cities Depends  on  present  sUte  of  development  of  puWic    Reduces  traffic  congesticr  ard  Dollution....  High  city  center    parkinj   tee:    and 

trsnsDort  system  nnes 

f^ore  priority  bus  lanes - '. Low  cost  discourages  private  cars Subsidies  to  cuhhc  transpon. 

Fast  commuter  bus  services uT.*,^',, '«",;,;,=„"« 

Extension  of  rail  and  subway  systems "^ ^^f!^^6  ^i.X,-.nco.m.{sim 

to  bicycle  tor  short  rtps. 
High  investment/competes  with  automobile    Subsidy, 
and  airplane  (less  than  300  miles). 

Switch  some  intercity  freight  to  rail 1  to  3  percent  by  (1985) '"^^m^elel  witSCulag^^  °'' 

Increased  load  factors  in  airplane  flights 22  pe.cent  jet  fuel.  2.5  percent  of  savings  by  (1980)  in '.'. '. Encourage^er,!    of    coopecaUsr.    be- 

transportabon.  '*^*    "   ""^^• 

Lower  plane  cruising  speed 3  percent  by  (1980) 

Longer  term  aspects:  Support  tor  R.  &  D. 

New  propulsion - ■ 

Development  of  urban  clusters 

Advanced  communications  systems  to  save  trips 

III.  INDUSTRY 

^''Te'ss'nTn'pmductive  Idling  of  plant.  10  to  15  percent  fuel Small  cost  compared  savings Information  anc  encouragen  en: 

Better  regulation  and  control  heat  recovery 5  to  10  percent  electricih  (immediately) 

Replacement  of  old  equipment  and  processes  by  a  15  to  25  percent  by  (198«) ^TectMealTon^rur  mar^^ 

more  efficient  inventory  and  technologies.  p,  productD-; 

^   ^         ,        ,  .  A.  Accelerate  efficiencv  imcrovement;  by 

Improved  thermal  insulation do j^^      incentives   and  c   credi;     (s- 

ciiities. 

Increased  maintenance  of  energy-using  equipment do -- 

RecvcTn^oTjll'.^XawmSs Sc.ap°pic«ssms  reduces  enVrg>"requirements'by  90  ■SaaV"coYlecbon-VyrtemVRecVcle--orientef  Subsid,  tor  R    &  D,  taxes  or  icwe  r 

Kecycling  or  selecieo  raw  materials f  95  percent  in  (aluminum  and  copper)  and  by  8C  to        design    ot    products   less   environrrjental        oeplebon     allowances     on     virgm 

it  percent  in  (steel).  pollution  matenaL 

IV.  RESIDENTIAL'COf^MERClAL 

Adjustments  of  thermostats  by  l"  to  2'  C i  percent  per  degree  o'  space  heating  cooling  require-  Encouragement. 

More  energy-conscious  construction.  Improved  thermal    30  Tw  per^^nt'oflpVce  heating  needs  in  new  build-     2  tc  3  percent  o<  cost  ot  new  building ''^^"[^^.^"^"'f.^/.cfarfril^^nVve.  Vr 

insulabortemperature  control.  'S'gl'nl°dings''b"a98°).'"         """"'  "^"l«"'-  of  eSg'Sn^ 

Increased  use  ot  heat  pumps t  to  10  percent  space  heating  needs,  depending  on  

degrees  of  insulation. 

Mt^lX'nll;:;:;;;;^^!'!!':^:!!!^;:::::::::::::::-!^?^^^^  ^^• 

Reduce  excess  lighting.         Vr-^.-  ^  '°  '°  ^'""^  "'  *"""  ""^"""^  ^''"^"'"P""" p-educVs-t-hermai-poliuti-on" V.-VV  .  ^TZTT\n.^,'.,Uc^■.:     ba-ers 

District  heating  schemes  (using  waste  heat  from  electricity Keouces  inermai  (jjnuu.^ii.,  ^^^^^^  ^^^  ^^^^   s^eTie-. 

lnc^rs;"rrD"'r*.;?nTdes,nn^d  operation  ot    Increase    t^e    probab-lrty    of    achieving    maximum    Accelerates  ^tne    impact   of    new    energy    Support-for  R.  &  D, 
buildings  and  on  appliance  technology.  potential  saving  tec.moiogy. 


inoi,st'v 
g:nal  costs 


.\RMS   SALES   CONTROL 

^Tr  HUMPHREY  Mr,  President,  I 
w :  !i  U)  rommend  to  the  attention  of  my 
colli'HKues  a  perceptive  article  on  arms 
.■^.'iles  by  Mr,  Cyriis  Vance,  the  distin- 
puL-^hcd  former  Deputy  Secretary-  of  De- 
femsp.  which  appeared  in  the  New  York 
Timi.-.s  on  May  13,  1976, 

Mr,  Vance  is  presently  serving  a?  Vire 
Chairman  of  The  United  Nation.^;  Asso- 
ciation Policy  Panel  on  Conventional 
Arms  Control  Hi.";  panel  has  recently 
publL';hed  an  important  study  which 
calh-d  att<"ntion  to  the  need  for  arms 
traii.sfer  control";  I  am  happy  to  say  that 
many  of  tlielr  reconmaendations  parallel 


recent  actions  taken  by  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Relations  in  the  form  of  the 
"International  Security  and  Arms  E.x- 
port  Control  Act"  '  S  2662  > , 

Mr,  Vance  de'^cribed  this  bill,  which 
the  President  recently  vetoed,  &?■  "the 
most  comprehensive  and  far-reaching 
reform  of  the  policymaking  process  for 
United  Stat<,'s  arms  sales  ever  under- 
taken," As  particularly  important  fea- 
tures he  cited  those  which  opened  arn\i 
,salep  to  greater  public  scrutiny  and  con- 
gres.'ional  review. 

In  Mr,  Vance's  view  the  veto  was  "sur- 
prising" and  "ill-considered."  I  share 
tlaat  opinion.  He  calls  for  the  re-enact- 


ment of  its  essential  provisions.  This,  I 
am  happy  to  say,  has  already  been  done 
in  the  form  of  a  new  bill,  S.  3439,  which 
the  Senate  should  have  the  opportunity 
to  vote  on  in  the  ver%-  near  future. 

In  addition  to  the  essential  arms  trans- 
fer controls  contained  in  the  old  bUl, 
S  3439  provides  much  needed  and  long- 
delayed  authorizations  for  militar>-  and 
security  assistance  programs  for  fiscal 
year  1976  and  the  transition  quarter  as 
well  as  similar  authorizations  for  the 
fiscal  year  1977, 

The  redrafted  bill  represents  an  e^ort 
by  the  committee  to  respond  to  the 
President's   objections   as   stated   m   his 
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May  7  veto  message  In  a  splrtl  of  com- 
promise and  conciliation;  It  Is  now  up  to 
the  President  to  respond  In  an  equally 
re^sponslble  manner.  In  this  connection. 
I  would  also  like  to  call  attention  to  the 
New  York  Times  editorial  of  May  13. 
1976. 

Mr  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  both  of  these  items  be  printed 
In  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 
I  From  the  New  York  Times,  May  13.  1976) 

CONTROLLINO    U.S.    ARMS    SALES 

(By  Cyrus  R.  Vance) 

President  Ford's  veto  of  the  International 
Security  Assistance  and  Arms  Export  Con- 
trol Act  of  1976  blocks  the  most  comprehen- 
sive and  far-reaching  reform  of  the  policy- 
making process  for  United  States  arms  sales 
ever  undertaken.  Though  not  without  flaws, 
this  legislation  represented  a  historic  Initi- 
ative by  Congress  to  Increase  Its  oversight 
with  re.spect  to  the  rapidly  growing  arma- 
sales  program. 

The  veto  Is  particularly  surprising  because 
the  Administration  was  closely  consulted 
throughout  the  drafting  and  had  apparently 
Indicated  that  It  was  prepared  to  accept  the 
legislation. 

During  the  last  decade,  the  United  States 
exported  almost  as  many  arms  as  all  other 
nations  combined.  Most  of  these  transac- 
tions have  been  In  the  form  of  sales  rather 
than  aid.  In  fact,  military  assistance  now 
con.'itltutes  less  than  5  percent  of  United 
States  arms  transfers.  Foreign  sales  orders 
for  arms,  under  $1.5  billion  In  1970.  are  ex- 
pected to  exceed  $10  billion  this  year  for  the 
third   year  In   succession. 

The  Increasing  empha.^ls  on  sales  rather 
than  aid  has  sharply  reduced  Congressional 
control  over  the  bulk  of  United  States  arms 
exports.  Military-assistance  programs  re- 
quire Congressional  review,  while  most  sales 
do  not.  Qovernment-to-government  sales  of 
over  $25  million  could  be  rejected  by  con- 
current resolutions  of  both  houses,  but  this 
has  proved  to  be  a  difficult  procedure  and  Is 
rarely  attempted.  The  growing  number  of 
commercial  sales  Is  completely  beyond  Con- 
gressional review. 

Perhaps  the  most  Important  Impact  of  the 
vetoed  bill  would  have  been  to  open  arms 
sales  to  public  scrutiny.  At  present.  Congress 
receives  little  useful  information  regarding 
most  proposed  sales.  Moreover,  the  Adminis- 
tration often  assigns  a  security  classification 
to  the  Information  It  does  provide,  further 
limiting  public  access. 

This  bin  would  have  required  the  Presi- 
dent to  provide  Congress  with  far  more  de- 
tailed descriptions  of  proposed  arms  sales. 
Such  Information  would  not  only  assist  Con- 
gress In  carrying  out  its  legislative  respon- 
sibilities but  also  would  provide  the  Ameri- 
can people  with  a  fuller  explanation  of  the 
basis  and  rationale  for  our  expanding  arms- 
sales  program. 

The  Increasing  competition  for  arms-sales 
contracts  has  led  many  private  arms  manu- 
facturers to  employ  foreign  agents  as  mid- 
dlemen, promoting  and  facllltatlniz;  arms 
sales  abroad.  In  recent  months,  there  have 
been  numerous  reports  of  unethical  prac- 
tices to  gain  foreign  sales.  The  legislation 
would  have  required  the  reporting  of  all 
agents'    fees,    contemplated    or    F>ald. 

The  bill  also  prohibited  arms  manufac- 
turers from  selling  major  defense  equipment 
whose  value  exceeded  $25  million  to  non- 
North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organization  coun- 
tries. 


A  recent  report  by  the  United  Nations  As- 
sociation policy  panel  on  conventional  arnui 
control  goes  further,  recommending  that 
commercial  sales  be  phased  out  gradually. 
In  Its  report  on  "Controlling  the  Interna- 
tional Arms  Trade,"  the  panel  notes  that 
"arms  sales  have  Important  foreign  policy, 
national  security  and  arms-control  Implica- 
tions and  should  be  handled  solely  on  a 
government-to-government   basis. 

By  establishing  an  annual  celling  of  $9 
billion  on  total  arms  sales,  the  bill  would 
have  given  Congress  a  level  for  limiting  the 
growth  of  arms  exports.  Though  the  setting 
of  a  celling  may  seem  somewhat  arbitrary, 
there  Is  a  need  to  define  an  overall  limit  to 
the  growing  arms-sales  program. 

In  the  absence  of  a  well-defined  and  pub- 
licly enunciated  overall  program,  recent  Ad- 
ministration policy  toward  arms  sales  has 
been  determined  on  a  case-by-case  basis.  The 
celling  would  compel  United  States  policy- 
makers to  clarify  their  priorities  In  foreign 
arms  sales. 

The  legislation  also  called  upon  the  Presi- 
dent to  transmit  to  Congress  an  annual  re- 
port of  estimated  arms  sales,  including  their 
Impact  on  regional  arms  races,  to  each  coun- 
try for  the  next  year.  The  preparation  of 
such  a  report  would  help  give  overall  direc- 
tion and  coherence  to  AdmlnLstratlon  policy 
and  provide  a  general  framework  within 
which  Individual  cases  could  be  determined. 

The  bUl  recognized  that  It  would  be  neither 
feasible  nor  desirable  for  Congress  to  review 
every  proposed  arms  sale.  Under  this  legisla- 
tion, the  executive  branch  would  have  re- 
tained the  necessary  flexibility  to  tailor  Its 
arms-export  policy  to  unanticipated  changes 
In  the  International  scene. 

If  national  security  so  required,  the  Presi- 
dent could  waive  the  celling  on  a  case-by-case 
basis.  Similarly,  the  annual  sales  estimate, 
like  the  present  military-assistance  program, 
would  provide  a  general  guideline  rather  than 
a  binding  commitment  to  a  specific  set  of 
figures. 

As  the  United  Nations  Association  panel 
points  out.  "In  the  long  run  limiting  the 
global  arms  traffic  will  require  International 
cooperation  and  multinational  agreements 
among  both  arms  suppliers  and  nnilplents." 
Yet  the  panel  concludes  that  the  United 
States,  as  the  dominant  arms  supplier,  must 
take  the  initiative  by  displaying  greater 
restrain*  In  Its  arms  exports. 

The  veto  of  this  legislation  Is  a  serious 
mistake.  Even  If  the  veto  cannot  be  over- 
ridden. Congress  should  overturn  this  ill- 
considered  action  by  re-enacting  the  essential 
provisions  of  the  legislation. 

(From  the  New  York  Times.  May  13.  1976) 
FoREioN  Aid  Veto 

Once  more  President  Ford  has  rssorted  to 
the  veto  and  once  more  his  explanation  Ls 
unconvincing  at  best.  This  time,  the  Issue 
was  foreign  aid,  and  money  was  not  the 
stated  reason  for  the  President's  disapproval. 
What  Mr.  Ford  objected  to  was  Inclusion  In 
the  legislation  of  provisions  to  give  Congress 
a  more  active  role  in  shaping  foreign  policy. 
The  Intent  of  this  entirely  appropriate  Con- 
gressional participation  was  portrayed  by 
Mr.  Ford  as  an  unconstitutional  limitation 
on  hts  ability  to  conduct  foreign  policy. 

Such  reasoning  must  have  come  as  a  sur- 
prise to  the  President's  own  advisers  In  the 
White  Hou.se,  at  the  State  Department  and 
in  the  Pentagon,  who  had  worked  for  six 
months  with  key  legislative  leaders  to  de- 
velop the  measure.  Those  leaders  had  them- 
selves been  startled  a  few  weeks  earlier  when, 
without  warning,  the  President  Informed 
them  of  his  Intention  to  exercise  his  49th 
veto  against  the  bill. 


Since  the  President's  decision  bore  the  un- 
mistakable mark  of  Improvisation.  It  Is  not 
unrea-sonable  to  look  elsewhere  for  a  more 
plausible  explanation  for  the  veto,  backward 
perhaps  towswd  Texas.  Alabama.  Georgia, 
and  now  to  Nebraska  as  well  as  to  Michigan 
and  beyond. 

In  addition  to  reasonable,  though  perhaps 
overly  cautious.  Congressional  notice  of  In- 
tent to  exercise  some  Judgment  on  such 
Issues  as  the  American  role  In  the  Interna- 
tional arms  trade,  the  bill  contained  a  pro- 
vision for  a  six-month  suspension  of  the 
trade  embargo  against  Vietnam.  Even  though 
that  provision  was  intended  to  help  elicit 
Information  about  Americans  mls.slng  in 
action,  the  President  may  have  panicked  at 
the  thought  of  Ronald  Reagan  turning  it 
into  another  Panama  Canal  Issue  In  the 
campaign.  Presidential  primaries  are  clearly 
Ill-suited  to  the  shaping  of  foreign  policy,  or 
of  legislation  affecting  such  jjoUcy. 

Fortunately.  Mr.  Ford's  error  Is  not  Irre- 
versible. After  the  veto,  the  legislators  and 
their  opposite  numbers  In  the  executive 
branch  went  back  to  work  In  an  effort  to 
forge  a  new  compromise.  While  Congressional 
leaders  are  unwilling  to  renounce  their  legit- 
imate Interest  In  arms  sales,  they  are  wUUng 
to  drop  the  provision  concerning  trade  with 
Vietnam  and  to  soften  other  positions  which 
have  troubled  the  President. 

It  will  be  up  to  Mr.  Ford  to  respond  to  such 
serious  efforts  at  accommodation  with  an 
answer  that  suggests  the  concerns  of  a  Presi- 
dent rather  than  the  tactics  of  a  candidate 
for  the  Presldentla;  nTrilnatlon. 


May  IS,  1976 
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DESEGREGATION  AND  THE  CITIES 

Part  VI — The  Deliberate  Speed  or  Urban 
Desegregation 

Mr.  JAVTTS.  Mr.  President,  frequently 
statements  on  the  floor  of  Congress  or  in 
the  news  convey  the  impression  that  bu.s- 
ing  is  an  immediate  nationwide  problem 
of  immense  proportions.  Speeches  and 
editorials  denounce  the  tendency  of  tiie 
Federal  courts  to  run  the  Nations 
schools.  If  we  do  not  act  quickly,  we  are 
warned,  local  control  of  the  schools  will 
be  fatally  eroded. 

Ever>'one  knows  of  the  same  few  ca.'^es. 
but  rarely  does  anyone  attempt  to  sum- 
marize the  sum  total  of  activity  in  the 
Federal  courts.  Recently  we  asked  tlie 
Civil  Rights  Division  of  the  Ju.stice  De- 
partment to  report  on  the  number  of  de- 
segregation plans  expected  for  the  com- 
ing school  year,  the  nature  and  extent  of 
other  pending  school  litigation  in  tlie 
Federal  courts,  and  the  full  record  of 
Justice  Department  urban  litiKallon 
since  the  mid-1960's. 

The  report  sliows  that  among  the  many 
scores  of  urban  systems,  only  five  caii  ex- 
pect major  new  desegregation  orders  to 
be  Implemented  this  fall  and  there  are 
only  seven  more  ca-ses  in  the  early  litiga- 
tion stages.  The  Justice  Department  ha.s 
filed  only  two  such  new  cases  since  1972 
and  private  litigants  are  exi>erienclng 
grave  problems  in  managing  even  the 
small  number  of  cases;  already  f\\f\\ 
Many  of  the  cases  consume  years  In  the 
court.';  before  an>-thlng  happen.'^.  Some- 
times as  much  as  a  decade  passf\'?  before 
an  order  Is  Lv;ued  and  Implemented. 

Some  of  tlie  most  Importiint  ca.ses  are 
not  in  the  Federal  rourt..s  at  all  The  Ixx; 
Angeles  and  Philadelphia  rase-s  are  be- 
ing contested  in  SU\te  courts  under  State 


law.  In  several  States,  education  officials 
are  pressing  for  desegregation  of  small 
school  systems. 

Tlie  following  Justice  Department  data 
demonstrates  that  tlie  role  of  the  Federal 
courts  had  been  far  more  modest  than 
usually  described.  Urban  school  desegre- 
gation activity  peaked  after  the  1971 
Swann  decision,  but  its  influence  was 
largely  limited  to  the  Southern  and  Bor- 
der SUtes.  Across  the  North  there  were 
only  two  new  Federal  coui-t  plans  im- 
plemented in  the  fall  of  1975  and  only 
three  more  expected  this  fall.  Desegre- 
gation is  coming  very  .slowly,  in  a  ver>- 
limited  number  of  dL<;lncts,  and  there  is 
no  sign  of  growing  momentum.  This  rec- 
ord demonstrates  that  de.'icriptions  of 
the  role  of  the  Federal  courts,  used  to 
justify  proposed  lunitaUons  on  court 
powers  over  desegregation  are  grossly 
misleading. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  this  data 
be  placed  in  the  Record 

There  being  no  objection,  the  desegre- 
gation data  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows : 

Urban  Desegregation  Cases 
data  supplied  by  justice  department  civti. 

bights  division.  aprr-  8.   1976 
Federal   Court-Ordered    Desegregation    Plans 

Expected  this   Fall:   Southern   and   Border 

States 

1.  Dallas 

2,  Wilmington (  metropolitan  plan) 

Northern  and  Western  States 

1,  Milwaukee 

2.  Dayton,  Ohio 

3  Omaha 

In  addition  'lie  plan  In  Denver  wUl  be 
niLxilflfd  and  further  desegregation  ts  possi- 
ble In  Lansing,  Michigan.  Tlie  case  In  St. 
Louis  was  settled  out  of  court  without  pro- 
vision for  significant  student  desegregation. 
Tiiere  wll!  be  modifications  to  the  Louisville 
plan,  minor  changes  In  Boston,  and  a  court 
.Tdpr  In  Springfield,  111.  Is  "unlikely." 
Coses  Pending  in   Federal  District  Court  in 

Which  There  Has  Not  Yet  Been  a  Finding 

of  De  Jure  Segregation— No  Plan  Expected 

Next  School  Year 

1.  Cleveland 

2.  Columb-as,  Ohio 

3.  Cincinnati 

4.  Youngst<^wn,  Ohio 

5.  Buffalo 

6.  Tucson 

7.  EI  Paso 

Urban  Desegregation  Caries  Ever  Filed  by  the 
Justice  Departv\ent  and  Their  Present 
Status 

1.  afoWZc.  Alabama:  US.  intervened  on 
June  14,  1967  A  de.'^e.gregatlon  plan  was  con- 
sented to  by  private  plaintiffs  and  school 
t)oard  after  the  Sxiprem©  Court  decision  In 
1971.  There  Is  now  petidlrxg  a  motion  for  fur- 
ther relief  filed   by   private   plaintiffs. 

2.  Birmingham.  Alabama-  U.S  Intervened 
on  April  8,  1966.  A  neighborhood  zoning  plan 
was  ordered  In  1970.  Private  plaintiffs  h«.ve 
filed  a  motion  for  further  relief  which  Is 
pending. 

3.  Huntsville.  Alabama:  U.S.  Intervened  on 
April  12,  1966.  Fl!-.al  desegregation  plan  Im- 
plemented in  1974-75  leaving  no  all-black 
schools. 

4  Montgomery,  Alabama:  US  appointed 
a-s  amicus  curiae  with  rights  of  a  p)arty  In 
\9e-A  Kelthborhood  Tonlng  plan  Implemented 
in  1970.  In  1974  a  new  plan  which  required 
further  desegregating  secondary  schools,  but 
leaving    eleven    vlrtuaUy    all-black    elemen- 


tary schools  was  approved  by  district  court 
and  Court  of  Appeals. 

5.  Polk  County.  Florida  (Lakeland.  Fla.)  : 
V£.  Intervened  on  March  1,  1967.  Desegre- 
gation plan  Implemented  In  1970.  U.S.  mo- 
tion for  further  relief  pendlrxg. 

6.  Savannah.  Georgia:  U.S.  Intervened  on 
November  3,  1965.  Desegregation  plan  imple- 
mented in  1972, 

7  Caddo  Parish.  Louisiana  (Shreveport, 
Louisiana)  :  U.S.  Intervened  July  19,  1965. 
Desegregation  plan  consented  to  by  private 
plaintiff.?   and    school    board   In    1973-74. 

8.  Rapides  Parish,  Louisiana  t  Alexandria, 
Louisiana)  :  U.S.  Intenened  on  July  8.  1969. 
Desegregation  plan  Implemented  In  1971-72. 
U.S.  motion  for  further   relief  pending. 

y.  Lafayette  Parish,  Lo'uisian.a  [Lafayette, 
Louisiana)  :  U.S.  appointed  amicus  curiae 
with  rights  of  a  party  on  June  23,  1971.  De- 
segregation plan  implemented  In  1970.  Dis- 
trict court  presently  considering  further  de- 
segregation plan. 

10.  Raleigh.  North  Carolina:  U.S.  Inter- 
vened In  1970,  Final  desegregation  order  In 
1971-72. 

11.  Norfolk,    Virginia:    U.S.    Intervened    In 

1966.  Final  desegregation  order  In  1972  or 
1973. 

12.  Houston,     Texas:    U.S.     Intervened    In 

1967.  Neighborhood  zoning  plan  Implemented 
m  1970.  Implemented  a  magnet  school  plan 
in  1975. 

13.  Corpus  Christi.  Texas:  U.S.  Intervened 
in  1971.  Desegregation  plan  Implemented  In 

1972.  New  elementary  school  plan  Imple- 
mented in  1975, 

14.  Austin.  Texas:  U.S.  filed  suit  In  1970. 
Secondary  school  plan  Implemented  In  1971- 
72.  Presently  their  elementary  school  plan 
and  their  duty  to  desegregate  Mexican-Amer- 
icans Is  pending  In  Cov.rt  of  Appeals. 

15.  Lubbock.  Texas:  U.S.  filed  suit  In  1970. 
Plan  Implemented  in  1970. 

16.  Other,  smr.iicr  urban  areas  in  Texas 
<  13.000-20,000} :  Port  Arthur.  Beaumont, 
Midland,  Odessa,  Tyler,  San  Angelo.  Wichita 
Fulls.  U£.  filed  suit  in  1970  and  Implemented 
plans  in  that  year,  except  Beaumont  which 
was  filed  In  1973  and  Implemented  a  plan  in 
1975. 

17.  Pasadena.  California:  U.S.  Intervened 
In  1968.  Plan  Implemented  In  1970-71.  Pres- 
ently belore  Supreme  Court  on  Issue  of 
whether  Pasadena  can  get  Injunction  dls- 
niLssed  or  modified. 

18  Waierbury.  Connecticut:  U.S.  filed  suit 
In  1969.  Consent  decree  to  desegregate  en- 
tered In  1973, 

19.  Indianapolis.  Indiana:  U.8.  filed  suit  In 
1968  Partial  desegregation  plan  Implemented 
In  1973.  Issue  of  whether  metropolitan  relief 
will  be  required  pending  before  Court  of 
Appeals. 

20.  Omaha.    Nebraska:    U.S.    filed    suit    In 

1973.  Desegregation  plan  will  be  Implemented 
In   1976-77. 

21.  Kansas  City,  Kansas:  U.S.  filed  suit  In 
1973.  Issue  of  de  jure  segregation  now  pend- 
ing before  District  Court.  No  desegregation 
expected  in  1976-77. 

22  Kinlock.  Missouri  (consolidation  of 
suburban  districts  in  St.  Louis  area):  U.S. 
filed  suit  in  1971.  Plan  wlU  be  Implemented 
in  1976-77. 

23.  Tulsa,  Oklahoma:  U.S.  filed  suit  In 
1968  Plan  Implemented  In  1971-72.  Presently 
pending  before  district  court  on  Issue  of 
further  desegregation. 

Districts  ichich  have  implemented  desegre- 
gation plans  as  a  result  of  private  civil 
right  litigation 

1.  Maryland 

a    Prince  Georges  County 

2    Vfrgrinia 

a.  Richmond 

b.  Ne^s-port  News 


c.  Portsmouth 

d.  Virginia  Beach 

e.  Arlington 

3.  North  Carolina 

a.  Charlotte 

b.  Winston-Salem 

4.  South  Carolina 

a.  Greenville 

b.  Charleston 
6.  Tennessee 

a.  Memphis 

b.  KnoxvUle 

c.  Nashville 

d.  Chattanooga 

6.  Georgia 

a.  Atlanta  i  metropolitan  Issue  pending  In 
district  cotirt ) 
b    Augusta 

c.  Columbus 

d.  Macon 

7.  Mississippi 
a.  Jackson 

8.  Louisiana 

a.  New  Orleans 

b.  Baton  Rouge  (Issue  of  further  relief 
pending  In  Court  of  Appeals ) 

9.  Florida 

a.  Pinellas  Co.  (St.  Petersburg) 

b.  Hillsborough  Co.  (Tajnpwi) 

c.  Palm  Beach  Co.  (W.  Palm  Beach) 

d.  Dade  Co.  (Miami) 

e.  Orange  Co.   (Orlando^ 

f.  Duval  Co.  (Jacksonville) 

g.  Escambia  Co.   (Pensacola) 

h.  Broward  Co.  (Ft.  Lauderdale) 

10.  Texas 

a.  Ft    Worth 

b.  Wacc 

11.  Arkansas 
a.  Little  Rock 

12.  California 

a.  San  Francisco 

b,  Oxnard 

13.  Illinois 
a.  Rockford 

14.  Indiana 
a    EvansvlUe 

15.  Michigan 

a.  Detroit — implemented  In  January.  1976 

b.  Kalamazoo 

c.  Pontiac 

d.  Grand  Rapids— no  de  jure  segregation 
found.  Court  accepted  their  voluntary  plan. 

e.  Benton  Harbor — further  relief  may  be 
required  after  1976. 

16.  Minnesota 
a.  Minneapolis 

17.  Oklahoma 

a.  Oklahoma  City 

18.  Nevada 
a.  La.":  Vegas 

19.  Massachusetts 

a.  Boston — implemented  ma.ior  desegrega- 
tion plan  In  1974  and  1975.  Still  vclatlle, 

20.  Kentucky 

a.  Louisville  and  suburban  Jefferson 
County — Implemented  plan  In  1975;  modifi- 
cations possible  in  1976. 


OUTSTANDING  HOOSIER 
BUSINESSMAN 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr,  President,  I  would  like 
to  extend  my  congratulations  to  two  fel- 
low Hoosiers  who  received  awards  last 
week  from  the  Small  Business  Adminis- 
tration for  their  outstanding  achieve- 
ments as  small  businessmen  in  Indiana, 

The  first  is  Herman  J.  Sch warts,  presi- 
dent of  Universal  Steel  in  Kokomo,  Ind., 
who  has  been  selected  as  Indiana's  Small 
Businessman  of  the  year.  Mr.  Schwarts 
founded  his  company  In  1965  and  has 
seen  It  grow  from  a  2 -man  operation  to 
its  present  size  of  more  than  90  employ- 
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ees.  FlntuicuiK  through  the  SBA  wius  in- 
strumental to  Mr.  Schwart.';  In  building 
his  company,  and  he  sUnd.s  a.'-  an  out- 
standing exaniplf  of  what  can  Ix'  accoin- 
plLshed  by  small  busme-s^men  In  America 
today  Fqually  Hni>')rU»nt,  Mr.  fchwarts 
has  been  an  ouUstandlriK  leader  In  his 
community  He  ha-s  made  many  contrl- 
butlon.s  to  the  city  of  Kokomo,  Including 
a  term  as  presldfiit  of  the  city  council. 
riie  ."^econd  is  Edward  R  Cronk.  presi- 
dent of  Thomas  and  Skinner  Inc.  of  In- 
dianapolis. Thomas  and  Skinner  has  been 
selected  as  the  Small  Business  Subcon- 
tractor of  the  Year  in  SBA's  region  V. 
T  and  S  is  the  Nation's  first  manufac- 
turer of  permanent  magnets  with  over 
50  years  of  experience  and  leadership  in 
the  field  of  magnetism.  Its  products  have 
been  used  extensively  In  the  space  pro- 
gram and  numerous  defense  projects. 

Mr.  President,  the  importance  of  bu.^^i- 
nesses  like  Universal  Steel  and  Thomas 
and  Skinner  cannot  be  exaggerated. 
Small  businesses  have  always  been  the 
backbone  of  our  economy.  They  account 
for  43  percent  of  our  gross  national  prod- 
uct and  provide  55  percent  of  all  business 
Jobs. 

I  am  extremely  pleased  that  two  Indi- 
ana businesses  are  receiving  the  national 
recognition  they  so  richly  desen'e. 


THE  GENOCIDE  CONVENTION 

Mr  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  one 
of  the  objections  loudly  voiced  against 
ratification  of  the  Genocide  Convention 
is  directed  at  article  n  of  the  Conven- 
tion which  describes  one  form  of  geno- 
cide as — 

(b)  Causing  serious  bodily  or  mental  barm 
to  members  of  the  group. 

Critics  of  the  Convention  have  con- 
tended the  phrase  "mental  harm"  to 
mean  the  continued  use  of  slurs  against 
an  individual  group. 

However,  this  argument  Is  totally 
groundless.  The  Senate  Foreign  Rela- 
tions Committee  in  Its  report  on  the 
treaty  recommended  that  we  adopt  an 
understanding  in  order  to  prevent  any 
misconception  of  the  meaning  of  the 
phrase  "mental  harm" — 

(2)  That  the  tr.S.  Government  under- 
stands and  construes  the  words  "mental 
harm"  appearing  in  Article  11  (b)  to  mean 
permanent  Impairment  of  mental  faculties. 

Therefore,  It  is  clear  that  the  Conven- 
tion Is  not  attempting  to  outlaw  free 
speech  Rather  the  Convention  seeks  to 
preserve  not  only  the  right  of  every  per- 
son to  exist,  but  also  right  to  live  free 
from  fear  of  hai-m.  This  Is  both  humane 
and  Imperative  We  mast  take  a  stand 
against  any  actions  which  we  perceive 
to  be  in  any  way  damaging  to  national, 
ethnic,  or  religious  groups. 

Therefore,  It  is  through  the  concise 
phrasing  of  the  understanding  provided 
by  the  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Com- 
mittee that  any  vagueness  once  attrib- 
uted to  article  II  no  longer  remains.  Mr. 
President,  there  is  no  longer  any  excuse 
for  any  further  delay  on  oiu-  part — rati- 
fication of  this  convention  Is  essential  If 


we  are  to  continue  to  enjoy  the  nghts 
which  are  so  pret  lous  to  us  all 


DlitECT  FARM?:R-rO-CONSUMER 
MARKETING 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr  President,  I  wish 
to  share  with  my  coUetigue.s  a  statement 
by  H.  Emmett  Reynolds,  president  of  the 
Georgia  Farm  Bureau  Federation  in  sup- 
port of  direct  farmer-to-consumer  mar- 
keting. 

The  Georgia  Farm  Bureau  has  under- 
taken a  direct  marketing  program  which 
has  been  very  effective  In  giving  Its  pro- 
ducers prices  above  that  offered  by  other 
buyers.  It  would  also  appear  that  the  es- 
tablishment of  the  direct  consumer  outlet 
served  to  lower  meat  prices  by  10  to  15 
cents  per  pound  at  two  nearby  super- 
market chains.  In  addition  it  is  intended 
that  the  quality  of  the  meat  offered  hsis 
been  generally  higher  than  that  offered 
at  the  two  supermarket  chains 

Mr.  President,  this  undertaking  indi- 
cates the  potential  of  what  can  be 
done  under  this  direct  marketing  pro- 
gram I  anticipate  that  the  Senate  will 
ultimately  approve  legislation  along  the 
lines  of  H.R.  10339. 

Mr.  President,  this  program  has  great 
possibilities,  and  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  statement  of  Mr.  Reynolds 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 
Statxment  or  H.  Emmett  Reynolds  Betore 

THE    SlTBCOMMrmrK    Olf    AcBICm-TDRAL    r*KO- 

DtTcnoN,  Marketino  A>fD  Stabilization  or 

Pricks  op  the  Senate  CoMMrrrrE  on  Agri- 
culture AND  Forestry 

Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  Sub- 
conm[ilttee: 

My  name  Is  H.  Emmett  Reynolds  I  am 
president  of  the  106.000  member  Georgia 
Farm  Bureau  Federation  with  state  head- 
quarters In  Macon,  Georgia. 

It  Is  a  pleasure  to  be  here  today  to  testify 
m  favor  of  HR-10339.  the  Parmer-to-Con- 
sumer  Direct  Marketing  Act.  and  to  offer  the 
Subcommittee  an  example  of  a  direct  mar- 
keting program  established  by  our  organlxa- 
tlon.  This  program  baa  proven  to  be  an  out- 
standing success  In  every  respect  within  only 
a  short  period  of  time. 

Direct  farmer-to-consumer  marketing  Is 
not  a  new  concept.  In  fact,  it  Is  sa  old  as  the 
country  and  was  the  primary  means  of  mar- 
keting farm  products  in  the  early  days  oi 
America. 

Today,  direct  marketing  Is  enjoying  a  re- 
birth of  Interest — from  farmers  and  con- 
sumers alike — all  over  the  country.  We  think 
this  Is  good  and  that  the  Idea  should  be  en- 
couraged by  agricultural  and  consumer 
groups  and  by  the  government.  This  Is  why 
we  are  plea.«;ed  to  support  this  bill.  It  does 
not  go  as  far  as  we  would  like,  and  I  will 
have  a  suggestion  later  to  broaden  the  Im- 
pact of  the  legislation.  But  this  bill  will 
help  us  move  forward  toward  greater  utili- 
zation of  the  farmer-to-consumer  market- 
ing concept  with  benefits  to  all  concerned. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  would  like  now  to  relate 
the  experience  of  the  Georgia  Farm  Bureau 
In   direct   marketing   of   meat   products. 

In  September,  1975.  the  Oeoigla  Farm  Bu- 
reau Board  of  Directors  established  a  E^eef 
Cattle  Advisory  Committee  which  recom- 
mended the  development  of  a  direct  con- 
sumer   outlet    for    Georgia    produced    beef. 


pork  and  poultry.  The  market  Is  a  pilot  proj- 
ect set  up  In  the  State  Farmers  Market  In 
Macon.  Georgia,  which  Is  owned  and  oper- 
ated by  the  Georgia  Department  of  Agri- 
culture. We  leased  the  building  and  mstalled 
the  necessary  equipment  and  coolers  at  a 
cost  of  nearly  $140,000.  In  order  to  handle 
the  sales  outlet  The  Georgia  Firm  Bureau 
Marketing  Association  has  a  beef  cattle 
sp)eclallst  who  works  with  our  member  pro- 
ducers of  beef  to  select  and  place  in  their 
own  feedlots  desirable  cattle  to  go  Into  the 
direct  sales  program  The  specialist  selects 
the  cattle  to  be  slaughtered  from  these  feed- 
lots  after  90  to  120  days  on  grain.  Several 
small  slaughter  facilities  throughout  the 
state  custom  slaughter  our  cattle  and  de- 
liver them  to  the  retail  market  In  Macon. 

We  had  gained  some  useful  experience  In 
marketing  even  before  the  retail  market  was 
established  The  Georgia  Farm  Bureau  oper- 
ates three  slaughter  hog  markets  In  the 
state,  and  the  processors  that  purchase  pork 
from  these  facilities  now  slaughter  and 
break  down  the  pork  carcasses  and  deliver 
them  to  the  Macon  market. 

In  order  to  determine  the  number  of 
beef  cattle  available  for  the  market,  we  sur- 
veyed our  county  Beef  Cattle  Commodity 
Committees  and  provided  them  with  the  cri- 
teria for  selection  of  the  cattle  for  the  re- 
tall  market  To  date,  we  have  determined 
that  our  producers  have  over  13.000  head  of 
cattle  tbey  are  Interested  in  feeding  out  for 
sale  through  the  Macon  market 

The  Georgia  Farm  Bureau  Meat  Market 
held  Its  Grand  Opening  on  March  24.  1976. 
It  proved  to  be  an  Instant  success.  During 
the  first  six  weeks  of  operation  almost  200 
head  of  cattle  were  sold  through  the  facil- 
ity In  the  form  of  processed  meat.  Our  farm- 
er members  received  top  market  prices  for 
their  cattle. 

The  market  has  received  an  enthuslaustlc 
reception  from  consumers  In  the  Macon  and 
Middle  Georgia  area.  During  the  first  six 
weeks  of  operation,  total  sales  volume 
reached  over  886.000.  an  average  of  over 
$14,000  per  week  This  Included  the  sale  of 
beef,  pork,  poultry,  eggs  and   milk 

In  addition,  retail  prices  of  meat  In  the 
Macon  and  Middle  Georgia  area  dropi>ed  dra- 
matically Immediately  following  our  opening 

There  are  two  major  supermarket  chains 
In  our  area  Both  of  these  chatn-s  dropped 
their  advertised  prices  of  ground  beef  and 
chuck  roast — two  of  the  most  popular  meat 
items — immediately  after  our  market  open- 
ing on  March  24 

In  the  six  weeks  that  our  m.^rket  has  been 
In  operation,  prices  of  all  meat  cuts  have  av- 
eraged 10  to  15  cents  per  pnund  below  those 
of  the  two  supermarket  rhaln.s  .^nd  we  ofTer 
a  higher  quality  grade  on  the  averaee  than 
they  do 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  cannot  sav  f"r  ■  ttiI:; 
that  these  price  drops  were  a  dire-  t  resi::*. 
of  our  new  market.  Howe\fr.  I  thltik  it  is  a 
fair  assumption  that  we  did  have  some  effect 
on  them. 

If  the  Initial  success  of  the  pUot  market 
in  Macon  Is  borne  out  after  morf  operating 
experience,  we  plan  to  open  additional  retail 
markets  throughout  Georgia  Among  the 
locations  we  are  considering  is  Atlanta  which 
will  give  us  an  opportunity  to  test  the  direct 
marketing  concept  In  a  major  metropolitan 
area. 

Let  me  say,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  the  Georgia 
Farm  Bureau  did  not  establish  \ts  Meat  Mar- 
ket to  compete  with  the  supermarkets.  Our 
main  purpose  is  Xo  provide  a  market  for  fed 
cattle  In  Georgia  and  to  offer  con.sumers  a 
high  quality  prf<lurt  at  a  fair  and  reasonable 
price.  We  market  only  hl>;h  pood  and  choice 
grade  cattle  through  this  faculty  and  the 
producer  Is  paid  on  USDA  grade  yield  basis 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  Farm  Bureau  Meat  Mar- 
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ket  Is  only  the  beginning  of  what  can  be 
done  In  the  field  of  direct  farmer-to-con- 
sumer marketing  However,  if  this  t>-pe  pro- 
gram t"!  U^  have  a  significant  impact  on  the 
marketing  of  farm  produrus  nation-wide, 
there  is  an  o\erwheImlng  n<-ed  for  funding 
far  beyond  the  technical  assistance  provided 
under  this  legislation 

There  Is  enormous  know-how  already 
available  through  USDA.  Including  the  Ex- 
tension Service,  and  through  farmer  orga- 
nizations such  as  ours,  that  can  be  used  ui 
the  development  of  direct  marketing  pro- 
grams. But  In  order  for  this  knowledge  to 
be  utilized  properly.  It  Is  essential  that  funds 
be  made  available  In  the  form  of  low  Inter- 
est loans  to  organizations  willing  to  under- 
take the  development  of  marketing  facilities. 

Therefore.  Mr.  Chairman,  we  suggest  that 
this  Subcommittee  consider  an  amendment 
to  H.R.  10339  that  would  authorize  the  Farm- 
ers Home  Administration,  or  some  other  ap- 
propriate Federal  Agency  to  make  loans,  with 
p.-oper  safeguards,  to  qualified  organizations 
and  groups  for  the  establishment  of  direct 
marke:ing  facilities  and  networks.  With  the 
availability  of  adequate  funding,  direct  mar- 
keting can  become  an  important  means  for 
moving  high  quality  fresh  farm  products  di- 
rectly to  the  consumer  at  fair  and  reasonable 
prices  The  benefits  could  be  enormous  to 
both  the  farmer  producers  and  consumers  of 
our  nation. 

Mr.  Chairman,  that  completes  my  formal 
statement.  I  would  like  to  submit  for  the 
record  a  weekly  summary  of  our  Meat  Mar- 
ket operation  since  opening  and  a  pamphlet 
explaining  the  market  to  our  customers.  I 
shall  now  be  pleased  to  answer  any  ques- 
tions the  Subcommittee  may  have. 


GEORGIA  FARM  BUREAU  MARKETING  ASSOCIATION 
MEAT  MARKET-WEEKLY  ACTIVITIES  REPORT 


Pfcxlwt  Hies 


Week  of 
Apt.  24-30 


Year-to-date 


B«f(sales $6,468.85  $60,08109 

Pork  sales 2.113.32  19,227.38 

D«li  sales 516.42  3,902.19 

Poultry  sales 359.55  1,001  13 

Dairy  and  egg  s«l«s 228.73  714.50 

Wholesale  sales 369.58  1,822.75 

ToUl  sales 10,056.45  86,749.04 

Cattle  slaughtered  (head) 22  197 


PtoduC.  sales 

Week  of 
Apr.  17-23 

Year-to-date 

Beel  sales 

Pork  sales 

$8,861.23 

1,843.61 

514.87 

260.  28 

137.14 

0 

J53,6I2.  24 
17.114.06 

Dell  sales 

Poultry  sales 

3.385  77 
641.58 

Dairy  and  egg  sties 

485.77 

Wholesale  sales 

1,  453. 17 

Total  sales 

11,617.13 

76,  692.  59 

Cattle  slaughtered  (head) 

28 

175 

Product  sales 

Week  of 
Apr.  10-16 

Year  to  date 

Beel  sales 

.       $9,147.31 

3.041.81 

724.45 

259. 23 

236. 59 

1.097.29 

$44,751.01 

Pork  sales 

Dell  sales 

Poultry  sales  

15,270.45 

2,  870.  90 

381  30 

Dairy  and  egg  sales 

Wholesale  sales 

34S.  63 
1,453.17 

Total  sales  

14.506.68 

65,075  46 

Cattle  slaughtered  (head) 

27 

147 

Week  of 

Product  sales  Apr.  3-9  Year  to  date 

Beefsales $11,653.25  $35,603.70 

Pork  sales 3.235.65  12.228.64 

Dell  sales 974  01  2,145.45 

Poultrysales 92.73  122.07 

Dairy  and  egg  sales 112.04  112.04 

Wholesale  sales 293.48  355.88 

Total  sales 16,361.16  50,568.78 

Cattle  slaughtered  (head) 33  120 


Product  sales 

Week  of  Mar. 
27-Apr.  2 

Year-to-date 

Beefsales  

$15,097.07 

$23  950  45 

Pork  sales 

5.141.25 

8  992  99 

Dell  sales 

Poultry  sales 

733.43 

29.34 

1,172.41 
29.34 

Dairy  aid  egg  sales 

Wholesale  sales 

0 

7.47 

0 
62.40 

Total  sales 21.008.56 

Cattle  slaughtered  (head) 14 


34,  207. 62 


87 


Product  sales 


Week  of 
Mar.  19-26 


Year-to-date 


Beefsales $8,853.38  $8,853  38 

Pork  sales 3,851.74  3,85174 

Dell  sales 439.01  439.01 

Poultrysales 0  0 

Dairy  and  egg  sales 0  0 

Wholesale  sales 54.93  54.93 

Total  sales.     13,199.06  13,199.06 

Cattle  slaughtered  (head) 73  73 


THE  SMALL  BUSINESSMAN  OP  THE 
YEAR  AWARD 

Mr.  HASKELL.  Mr.  President.  I  wouW 
like  to  offer  a  few  observations  for  the 
record  on  tlie  role  of  small  business  in 
this  country,-.  Particularly.  I  would  like 
to  congratulate  Mr.  Duane  Pearsall,  the 
president  of  Statltrol  Corp,  of  Lake- 
wood,  Colo.,  for  his  receipt  of  the  Small 
Businessman  of  the  Year  Award. 

Mr.  Pearsall  s  company  is  a  pioneer 
and  an  innovator  In  the  field  of  elec- 
tronic smoke  detection.  Five  years  ago 
only  5.000  of  these  lifesaving  devices 
were  marketed.  This  year  3  million  will 
be  sold 

I  had  the  pleasure  of  meeting  Mr. 
Pearsall  in  my  oflBce  last  week  during  the 
National  Small  Business  Week.  This  was 
our  second  opportunity  to  discuss  mat- 
ters of  importance  to  the  small  business- 
man and  again  I  was  impressed  with  his 
broad  perceptions  of  the  problems  con- 
frontinp  our  Nation.  I  would  like  to  share 
some  of  his  thoughts  with  my  colleagues. 

Mr.  Pearsall  raised  an  issue  that  we 
hear  daily  in  this  Chamber — the  burden 
of  paperwork  and  regulation  which  i.s 
burying  the  small  entrepreneur.  He  noted 
that  the  pile  of  documents  necessary  for 
securing  a  SBA  loan  were  8^4  inches 
thick.  Now,  Mr.  President,  I  believe  tlie 
SBA  has  to  be  cautiou.s  with  the  use  of 
the  public's  money.  But  8^4  inches  of 
documentation  is  astounding. 

Next,  Mr.  Pearsall  suggested  that  the 
public  has  a  distorted  new  of  the  free 
enterprise  system.  People  misunderstand 
the  function  of  profits,  the  democracy  of 
the  marketplace,  and  the  need  for  a 
healthy  investment  environment. 

There  is  a  rising  tide  of  antibusiness  in 
this  country.  People  do  have  a  right  to 
express  their  dissatisfaction  with  shoddy 
products,    depersonalized    service,    and 


tremendously  concentrated  control  of 
wealth  which  giant  corporations  give  us. 
But  I  think  that  we  are  in  danger  of 
throwing  the  baby  out  with  the  bath- 
water. We  must  spread  the  word  that  the 
answer  is  not  a  wholesale  attack  on  busi- 
ness but  a  conscious,  concerted  public 
effort  to  nourish  an  alternative  to  de- 
personalizing megabusiness.  That  alter- 
native is  the  communitj-minded  small 
and  medium  sized  busmessman.  He  is  the 
last  bastion  of  the  real  free  enterprise 
system  in  this  countr>-. 

When  the  oil  companies  control  50 
percent  of  our  coal  reserves  and  the  price 
of  coal  skyrockets  right  along  with  oil 
prices,  I  ask  myself  where  Ls  the  free 
enterprise  system?  When  Exxon  has 
sales  of  nearly  $50  billion  in  1  year,  I 
wonder  how  one  starts  an  oil  company 
that  can  compete  with  them.  According 
to  Bradford  Snell.  counsel  t-o  the  Senate 
Antitrust  Subcomnuttee.  Firestone.  Gen- 
eral Motors,  and  a  vanety  of  oil  com- 
panies acquired  trolley  and  intercity  rail 
operations  during  the  1930's.  1940's,  and 
1950s. 

These  means  ol  transportation  which 
offered  the  consumer  an  alternative  to 
auto  transport  were  then  closed  down 
by  G.M.  and  its  highway  interest  part- 
ners. Los  Angeles,  which  once  had  the 
most  highly  developed  intracity  and  in- 
tercity rail  system  m  this  countr>-.  is  an 
example  of  what  happened  to  our  cities 
when  the  only  viable  form  of  transporta- 
tion was  the  auto.  The  smog  in  Los  An- 
geles IS  an  example  of  ■what  happens 
when  the  consumer  L^  denied  the  benefit 
of  choice  and  competition,  when  the  free 
enterprLse  system  is  overwhelmed  by  the 
power  of  concentrated  wealth 

I  think  it  is  time  to  bring  our  anti- 
trust laws  out  of  mothballs.  And  I  think 
it  is  time  we  change  the  tax  system  in 
this  countr>-  so  that  it  benefits  the  small 
businessman,  not  the  big  businessman. 
In  fiscal  year  1977  corporate  tax  breaks 
of  the  investment  tax  credit  will  cost 
S7.5  billion.  According  to  the  Department 
of  the  Treasury  0  4  percent  of  the  Na- 
tion's corporations  wiU  collect  73  per- 
cent of  the  credit  Similarly,  the  asset 
depreciation  range  system  will  cost  S1.5 
billion.  Any  small  businessman  can  tell 
you  that  small  businessmen  do  not  use 
ADR.  It  is  too  complicated  for  them  to 
botlier  with.  These  Government  subsi- 
dies make  competition  even  harder  for 
the  small  businessman  because  they  di- 
rectly reduce  the  big  corporations'  cost. 

Now  if  we  took  some  of  this  money 
and  reduced  the  corporate  tax  rate  at 
the  bottom — where  it  would  'oenefit  the 
small  guy — then  we  would  be  taking  a 
major  step  in  saving  the  free  enterprise 
system,  from,  monopoly,  and  the  govern- 
ment regulation  that  follows  I  intend  to 
introduce  several  pieces  of  tax  legisla- 
tion designed  to  benefit  the  small  busi- 
nessman. I  hope  my  colleagues  wUl  sup- 
port these  effort==. 

Mr,  Pearsall  is  a  conservative  Repub- 
lican. Yet  we  ajrreed  on  every  issue  we 
discussed.  We  agreed  that  social  security" 
is  a  regressive  tax.  sinc^  upper  income 
people  pay  at  the  sam.e  rate  as  low-in- 
come people.  We  agreed  that  the  Na- 
tion must  provide  social  services  for  those 
in  need,  especially  working  mothers. 
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I  thiiik  we  were  dLscusslng  Issues  which 
have  a  broad  nonpartisan  appeal.  People 
want  a  decent,  fair  Government.  T\\ey 
want  the  Qovernment  to  help  those 
who  leKltlmately  need  financial  tus-sLst- 
ance.  They  obJe<'t  to  people  who  milk  the 
system — both  the  wealthy  and  the  power- 
ful and  the  la^y  and  Immoral. 

People  are  tired  of  absentee  big  gov- 
ernment  and  ab.sentee  big  business.  They 
Slip  port  free  enterprise  In  Its  true  sense — 
small  unlt.s  o:  production  which  offer 
personalized  service  and  which  have  a 
commitment  to  the  local  community. 

Mr.  President,  Duane  Pearsall  im- 
pressed me  as  a  man  who  had  his  finger 
on  the  pulse  of  America  and  I  hope  that 
we  ran  turn  our  attention  to  the  Issues  he 
raises  as  a  conct'r::''(i  smull  businessman. 


SFTN.^TOR  PROXT^nRE  COMMENTS 
ON  JOINT  STR.^TEGir  BOMBER 
STUUV  AND  AIR  FORCE  REPLY 

Mr  PROXMIRK  Mr.  President,  on 
Mav  13,  1976.  I  gave  my  fifth  speech  on 
the  subject  of  the  controversial  B-1 
bomber  program.  That  speech  discussed 
the  l.ssue  of  the  Air  Force  Joint  Strategic 
Bomber  Study  which  Ls  used  to  Justify 
the  purchase  of  the  B-1  bomber  at  a  cost 
of  $21  billion 

The  Air  Force  has  responded  to  that 
speech  with  a  detailed  rebuttal.  They 
pwlnt  out  why  they  think  the  study  was 


unbiased  and  fair  In  its  examination  of 
the  alternatives  presented  to  the  B-1. 

I  continue  to  believe  that  in  Its  as- 
sumptions, particularly  those  related  to 
numbers  of  weapons  delivered  and  equal 
costs  at  the  level  of  the  B-1  program, 
this  study  was  unsound.  Nevertheless, 
the  Air  Force  statement  should  be  ex 
amlned  on  Its  own  merits.  Therefore, 
Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  Air  Force  rebuttal  and  my  com- 
ments on  that  rebuttal  be  printed  In  the 
Record. 

There  bemg  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

DiPABTMKNT    or   THt    AlH    FOBCI. 

Washington,  DC.  May  17.  1976. 
Hon.  WH-LIAM  Pkoxmiri, 
US.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.O. 

Dear  Sxnatob  Pkoxmtre:  Tour  doubta 
sbout  the  adequacy  and  objectivity  of  the 
Joint  Strategic  Bomber  Study  (JSBS).  ex- 
pressed In  your  fifth  B-1  speech,  are  based 
on  a  number  of  misunderstandings  which 
hopefully,  the  attached  comment*  will  clear 
up. 

Tou  wUl  recall  that  in  1973,  the  Senate 
Armed  Services  Committee  asked  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  to  prepare  a  study  of 
alternatives  to  the  B-1.  The  OAO  was  as- 
signed, by  Congress,  the  Job  of  assuring  that 
study's  adequacy.  The  JSBS  was  conducted 
by  three  different  organizations  In  the  De- 
partment of  Defense^the  Assistant  Sec- 
retary, Program  Analysis  and  Evaluation; 
the  Director  of  Defense,  Research  and  En- 


gineering: and  the  Air  Force  T)i'..s  wiis  done 
by  design  to  eUinluate  the  very  blits  whicii 
you  charge  1*  In  the  study  Wlien  ociinpletpd. 
Dr  Malcolm  Currle.  Director  of  I>>fc:.fe  Re- 
•icarch  a!:d  EriK'lii''e!'lnK,  told  CDri^Trcvi  that 
the  .JSBS  wiis  a  valid  Htiidy  on  the  li- 1  ai.d 
Its  various  alternfitlvea.  I  w.  uld  remind  ycu 
that,  after  detailed  evaluatlun  of  the  sub- 
stance and  the  methodolo^ry  of  the  basic 
Study  and  Its  s':pplementary  Br.aly.'-1.'=,  the 
Comptroller  General  of  the  US  .  head  of  the 
OAO.  reported  U>  Senator  Stei.nl.s.  "We  are 
of  the  opinion  that  the  study  results  noa. 
provide  the  ba.ses  for  a  more  Informed  cvn- 
slderatlon  of  the  Strategic  B<->niber  questlr.n 
by  the  Congress  " 

As  you  Indicated,  the  JSBS  L-"  a  classlf.ed 
document  Since  It  deals  extensively  w:;h 
projected  US  and  Soviet  force  capabllltle' 
It  Is  obviously  nece&sary  to  protect  the  mc^^t 
sensitive  Information  from  compromise 
However,  It  wa.s  briefed  and  made  available 
In  Its  entirety  to  appropriate  committees  In 
Congress  and  It  Is  Incorrect  to  Imply  that 
security  clo-sslflcatlon  was  used  to  hide  fart.-? 
from  Congress. 

I  would  also  point  out  that  the  Joint 
Strategic  Bomber  Study  Is  only  one  factor 
used  in  considering  the  merits  of  the  B-1 
program.  If  you  need  further  a.ssurancee  as 
to  the  validity  of  the  JSBS  results.  I  would 
be  delighted  to  arrange  for  you  to  receive 
a  complete  copy  of  the  Study.  Perhap.s  If  yoxi 
avail  yourself  of  the  opportunity  to  examine 
the  objective  and  exhaustive  analysis,  which 
was  made  to  explore  precisely  the  sort  of 
questions  you  have  raised,  your  reservations 
may  be  alleviated. 
Sincerely, 

Tbomas  C.  Rekd. 

Attachment:  AP  Comments. 


SENATOR    PROXMHIE 

The  Senates  Armed  Services  Committee 
sought  Information  on  the  B-1  and  alterna- 
tives Hie  DOD  response  was  the  Joint  Stra- 
tegic Bomber  Study. 

Tlie  .Mr  Force  holds  all  the  cards  In  the 
8en.se  that  only  they  can  declassify  this  re- 
port or  use  statistics  from  It  at  will  .  .  . 
the  factual  basis  for  these  remarks  Is  con- 
trolled exclusively  by  what  Information  the 
Air  Force  chooses  to  make  public,  whether 
complete,  Uicomplete.  factual  or  misleading." 

My  analysis  Is  based  on  unclassified  ref- 
erences. 


The  B-1  Program 

AIR  rORCE  "OMMCNT 

The  Joint  Strategic  Bomber  Study  was  a 
Joint  study  among  two  OSD  offices  and  the 
Air  Force  under  OSD  direction.  The  study 
was  supplied  In  Its  entirety  to  the  House  and 
Senate  Committees  on  Armed  Services  and 
Appropriations  on  20  December  1974.  Since 
that  date  It  has  been  available  for  review 
by  the  Congress.  A  formal  presentation  of 
the  Study  was  given  the  House  Appropria- 
tions Committee  on  20  May  1976  and  the 
Congressional  Budget  Office  received  a  simi- 
lar presentation  on  18  December  1976.  In 
addition,  the  OAO  reviewed  both  the  Bomber 
Study  and  Its  Supplementary  Analysis  and 
forwarded  Its  findings  to  Senator  StennLs 
on  4  March  1975.  It  found  In  part  that  "the 
Study  results  now  provide  the  basis  for  more 
Informed  consideration  of  the  strategic 
bomber  questions  by  the  Congress." 


A  pure  force  of  B-52's  at  a  low  acquisition 
cost  ($2.1  billion)  was  not  compared  to  the 
B-l,  FB-lllO  and  standocr  bombei. 


The  ba.slc  Joliit  Strategic  Bomber  Study 
did  not  examine  a  force  consisting  solely  of 
B-62I  <reenglned)  aircraft  but  did  address 
an  equal  cost  force  of  B~52r8  and  B-ls.  The 
Supplementary  Analysis  requested  by  the 
OAO  and  delivered  to  them  on  20  December 
1974  did  In  fact  address  pure  forces — In- 
cluding B-52rs.  Review  of  this  material  was 
provided  In  the  4  March  1975  letter  from  the 
OAO  to  Senator  Stennis  Findings  Indicated 
that  the  B-52I  force  was — for  any  nominal 
level  of  effectiveness,  a  more  expensive  alter- 
native than  the  B-1  for  threats  posttilated 
beyond  1980. 


proxmire  comments 

The  fact  remains  that  this  ts  a  highly 
classified  study  and  that  the  only  references 
to  the  substance  of  the  study  have  come 
from  the  Department  of  Defen.se  or  have 
been  cleared  for  publication  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  I>efense.  It  is  Inaccurate  to  imply 
that  the  General  Accounting  Office  has  put 
Us  stamp  of  approval  on  the  B-1  propram 
Tlie  0.^0  I 'Illy  examined  the  methodology  and 
a.s.s-.imptlon'^  &s  defined  by  the  Department  of 
Defense.  Changmg  those  assumptions  would 
change  the  outcome  of  the  analysl.s  The  fact 
that  the  GAO  thinks  the  study  will  provide 
the  basis  for  more  Informed  consideration 
of  the  strategic  bomber  que-^tlon  1."  not  a 
ringing  endorsement.  In  fact,  the  GAO  spec- 
ifically leaves  that  Issue  up  to  Congress  to 
decide. 

The  OAO  also  stated  "The  real  questloM 
which  then  must  be  addres.sed  by  the  Con- 
gress are:  (1)  how  much  rl.-k  car.  'he  Nation 
afford  In  planning  the  stru -ture  of  our  stra- 
tegic forces  and  (2)  do  we  need  a  manned 
bomber?  The  latter  point  was  not  addressed 
In  any  way  by  the  OSD  study  team  nur  did 
they  assess  the  deterrent  value  of  the  alter- 
natives." 

Further  it  should  be  not<>d  that  the  level 
of  destruction  required  for  all  missions. 
regardless  of  the  force  mix.  wa.s  extraord!- 
narUy  high.  With  a  very  high  level  of  de- 
struction required  by  definition,  this  biases 
the  resulting  requirement  for  a  new  system. 

The  equal  cost  force  comparlsoia  of  the 
reenglned  B~52  to  the  B-1  was  based  on  the 
full  cost  of  the  B-1  program,  not  the  lower 
costs  of  the  B-52I  program.  Thus  the  basic 
assumption  was  an  expenditure  of  money 
equal  to  the  B-1  program  rather  than  any 
consideration  of  savings  from  a  lower  level  of 
expenditure.  It  should  be  noted  that  the  De- 
fense Department  analysis  Ls  extremely  .sen- 
sitive to  estimates  of  the  threat.  If  the  Soviet 
threat  Is  not  as  sophisticated  as  projected,  or 
more  sophLstlcated,  then  alternatives  to  the 
B-1  are  more  ap>peallng.  In  a  less  sophisti- 
cated threat  environment,  the  B-62'8  will  per- 
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Another  misrepresentation  In  the  study 
was  Ita  portrayal  of  the  B-52rs  penetration 
speed.  This  apparent  misrepresentation 
raises  questl.  ns  as  to  takeoff  distance  and 
escape  speed  used  !n  the  study.  One  wonders 
of  a:iy  Improvecnent  over  the  existing  B-52 
»iv!  a-ssumed. 


If  the  B  521  was  not  coupled  with  the 
cruise  mlsfUe.  either  as  a  standoff  bomber  or 
tis  a  penetrator.  the  .^^tudy  never  analyzed  the 
most  logical  and  lnexi>ensive  alternatives 


A  B-521    In  a   pure   standoff  mode  would 
be  much  cheaper  than  a  B-1. 


The  Study  used  the  Air  Force  ALCM  rather 
than  the  Navy's  Tomahawk  which  has  better 
performance. 


Beside  range,  the  most  likely  factors  that 
caused  the  cruise  mlssUe  to  show  poorly  are 
the  level  of  Soviet  air  defen.se  and  under- 
statement of  cruise  missile  evasive  capa- 
bility. 


The  Joint  Stratetrlc  Bomber  Study  u.sed  a 
biased  economic  methodology.  Their  equal 
cost  approach  was  based  on  the  assumption 
that  we  must  spend  as  much  as  what  the  B-1 
would  cost.  Thu.s,  trade-ofTs  at  lower  levels  of 
expenditures  were  not  con.sldered  In  the  main 
body  of  the  studv  and  Ftipplemental  analyses 
showing  lower  level  expenditures  have  not 
been  made  public. 


Further  methodological  questions  center 
on  the  dLscount  rate  and  the  issue  of  current 
Tersus  constant  dollars. 


The  B-1  Proceam — Continued 


AIE    rORCE    COMMENT 


The  B-52rs  new  engines  would  permit  Just 
under  a  ten  piercent  increase  In  speed.  That 
increase  as  well  as  the  predicted  takeoff  dis- 
tance and  escape  profile  were  used  in  the 
study. 

Senator  Proxmire  neglects  to  mention  that 
the  B-521'8  weight  rises  along  with  thrust. 
It  Is  the  combination  of  new  engines  and 
additional  fuel  that  give  the  B-521  Its  only 
significant  Improvement  over  the  B-52G/H 
low  altitude  penetration  range. 


The  B-521  was  not  addressed  as  a  standoff 
cruise  nUii,sUe  carrier  since  the  benefit  of  re- 
englnlng  is  penetration  range.  By  using  the 
B-52  H  aircraft  as  standoff  cruise  missile 
earners,  the  study  demonstrated  that  re- 
englnlng  was  not  necessary  for  this  pur- 
pose— exactly  opposite  to  the  view  of  Sena- 
tor Proxmire. 


And  an  unmodified  B-52  would  be  cheaper 

Etui  lu  a  pure  standoff  mode — but  It  cannot 
do  the  Job.  Cost  alone  does  not  provide  the 
basis  for  correct  comparison:  effectiveness 
must  be  included  to  provide  valid  compari- 
son. 


The  cruise  missile  used  In  the  Joint 
Strategic  Bomber  Study  was  in  fact  a  mIssUe 
of  equal  or  greater  capability  than  either 
the  ALCM  or  the  SLCM  modified  for  Internal 
carriage  by  the  B-52.  iThe  range  of  the  mis- 
sile used  In  the  study  for  external  carriage  Is 
approximately  equal  to  the  Decision  Coordi- 
nating Paper  threshold  for  range  of  the 
externally  carried  SLCM  ) 


All  forces  examined  In  the  study  faced  the 
same  threat.  Cruise  missiles.  In  all  equal  cost 
forces  were  launched  from  outside  the  enemy 
defenses  and  not  one  single  carrier  aircraft 
■.v.i.s  i-.-ttrlted  by  the  defenses.  The  cruise 
missiles  were  given  the  capability  to  evade 
known  defeufes  when  feasible  except  when 
they  were  employed  against  defended  targets. 
The  cruise  missile  was  not  given  the  capa- 
bUlty  for  unprogrammed  evasive  action. 
Neither  the  ALCM  or  the  SLCM  will  have  this 
capalilUty  and  thus  the  comparison  is  valid. 

The  Bomber  Study  used  equal  cost  forces 
as  the  basbi  for  valuation.  However,  the  Sup- 
plementary Analysis — provided  to  the  GAO. 
did  in  fact  examine  pure  forces  which  were 
I  osted  au-alns:  a  range  of  desired  effectiveness. 
The  essence  of  these  results,  again  reviewed 
by  the  GAO,  was  provided  to  Senator  Stennis. 
F\irther,  copies  of  this  Supplementary  Anal- 
ysis were  provided  the  Congressional  Budget 
Office  and  to  the  Senate  Armed  Services  R&D 
Subcommittee  Staff.  WTiUe  Senator  Proxmire 
may  not  consider  this  "public"  disclosure,  the 
data    Is    available   for   Congressional    Review. 

In  the  Joint  Strat.eglc  Bomber  Study  we 
elected  to  use  current  dollars  at  thp  time  of 
the  study  (FY  75  i  and  to  project  these  costs 
unluflated.  Thus  we  were  able  to  avoid  crit- 
icism for  the  use  "-f  Unproper  inflation  rates 
which  might  accord  an  advantage  to  one 
equipment  or  another. 


PROXMIRE    COMMENTS 

form  more  than  adequately  In  a  more  so- 
phisticated threat  envlronnie:..  the  B-l,  as  a 
penetrating  bomber,  also  wli;  be  threatened, 
thereby  giving  the  edge  to  the  stand-off  bom- 
ber 

In  their  response  to  my  third  B-1  speech 
the  Air  Force  argued:  "Re-englning  the  B-52 
addresses  only  one  portion  of  the  overall 
mission  problem — range."  I  argued  that  new 
engines  would  also  decrease  the  take-off  dis- 
tance, thereby  Increasing  survivability,  and 
would  reduce  the  Infrared  signature'.  This 
latest  response  from  the  Air  Force  concedes 
that  new  engines  would  aisc  Increase  take- 
off distance  and  improve  the  escape  profile. 
It's  good  to  have  the  Air  Force  In  agreement 
now  although  it  would  have  been  appropri- 
ate for  them  to  have  made  mention  of  this 
earlier 

After  stating  that  re-enfri:ung  the  B-52 
helps  with  range  and  takeoff  dlstajice  mis- 
sion profile,  we  are  now  back  to  penetration 
range  The  B-521  was  not  exa:r.;ned  with  the 
cruise  missile  option.  Reenglned  B-52  are  sig- 
nificantly Improved  over  the  B-f2G  (fc  H  m 
terms  of  take-off,  i  survivability  on  the 
ground)  range  and  or  payloaa.  Contrary  to 
the  Air  Force  presumption,  the.se  would  have 
to  show  up  m  their  analysis,  if  they  had  been 
considered. 

Cost,  wherever  borne  by  the  taxpayer,  is 
ono  of  the  most  Important  elements  of  any 
weapons  decision.  If  equal  cost  comparisons 
were  made  between  the  reenglned  B-52  and 
the  B-1  at  the  level  of  the  former,  then 
clearly  the  B-52  would  be  more  cost  effective. 
Inflating  the  requirements  to  the  B-1  level, 
distorts  the  analysis  and  precludes  savings 
from  alternatives  in  being  or  easily  modified. 

The  "approximately  equal"  language  In- 
dicates that  the  range  of  the  cruise  missiles 
used  In  the  study  was  less  than  that  cur- 
rently considered  for  external  carriage  and 
certainly  much  less  than  Navy  estimates  for 
the  technology  In  general.  More  Important. 
since  the  cruise  missUe  Is  limited  by  internal 
carriage  of  the  B-52.  or  B-1.  It  Is  very  clear 
that  a  stand-off  bomber  platform  based  on 
a  variation  of  the  wlde-bodled  Jets  or  747 
t\-pe  aircraft  would  not  have  the  same  re- 
straints and  could  carry  much  longer  range 
cnilse  missiles. 

The  AL'-  Force  admits  here  that  the  cruise 
missile  will  have  the  capability  for  prepro- 
grammed changes  in  course  and  evasive  ac- 
tion, as  stated  in  my  speech.  The  Air  Force 
did  not  give  the  cruise  missile  the  capability 
to  take  evasive  action  against  defended  tar- 
gets even  though  this  is  a  preprogrammable 
situation  given  the  Intelligence  that  is  avail- 
able from  satellites  and  other  sensors.  Fur- 
ther the  cruise  missile  depends  on  saturation 
for  effect  and  can  be  purchased  In  vast  quan- 
tities compared  to  the  number  of  warheads 
carried  by  the  B-1 . 

The  statement  stands  that  equal  costing 
was  determined  by  B-1  expenditures  not  that 
of  alternatives.  The  results  are  not  public  in 
any  sense  of  that  word.  Review  by  Congress 
also  cannot  be  public  since  the  Department 
cf  Defense  has  classified  the  analysis  and 
conclusions.  The  relevant  documi.nts  should 
he  sanitized  and  m.ade  public  so  that  a  full 
examination  of  DoD  assumptions  can  be 
-.ndertaken.  Other  sensitive  documents  have 
been  handled  In  this  manner. 


Current  di  liar  analysis  under;tr3t«s  the  full 
cost  of  a  program  constructed  and  deployed 
In  future  years  and  for  a  longer  period  of 
time  compared  to  a  modification  of  existing 
aircraft  operating  for  an  Interim  period  of 
time  such  as  the  reengined  B-52s  Tlie  Air 
Force  makes  no  mention  of  the  discount  rate 
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The  study  conveniently  neglectB  to  con- 
sider the  effect  of  the  other  two  legs  of  the 
TRIAD — submarine  missiles  and  laiid  ba«ed 
missiles.  The  bomber  fleet  does  not  exist  in  a 
vacuum,  and  to  forget  the  contribution  of 
other  systems  Is  to  overlook  the  obvious. 


The  Joint  Strategic  Bomber  Study  consid- 
ered only  the  case  where  there  was  a  Soviet 
attack  without  any  Strategic  Warning.  Addi- 
tional options  assuming  various  levels  of 
strategic  warning  are  clearly  called  for. 

The  result  of  examining  "only  out  of  the 
blue"  attack  option  Is  to  favor  thos«  aircraft 
that  are  kept  on  higher  peacetime  alert 
rates.  .  .  .  Thus,  assuming  only  out-of-the- 
blue  attacks  biases  the  Study  against  the 
B-52  In  favor  of  the  B-1. 


The  Joint  Strategic  Bomber  Study  used 
projected  performance  data  for  the  B-1  that 
excfrdfd  what  an  Air  Force  convened  panel 
of  experts  considered  would  be  "most  prob- 
able" for  the  B-1.  .  .  . 


Th«  B-1   Proo»am — Continued 

AIB    rORCI    COMMENT 


The  Joint  Strategic  Bomber  Study  did  not 
examine  the  TRIAD.  The  size  and  makeup  of 
the  TRIAD  Is  a  matter  for  political  and  dip- 
lomatic consideration  as  well  as  quantita- 
tive analysis.  It  is  Important  to  stress  each 
element  In  isolation  to  Insure  that  its  con- 
tribution to  the  overall  deterrent  Is  viable 
without  critical  dependence  on  support  by 
one  or  more  of  the  other  legs  of  the  TRIAD 
The  Supplementary  Analysis  however  did  ex- 
amine the  effect  of  defense  suppression  to 
aid  the  penetrating  bomber  force.  The  analy- 
sis Indicated  that  high  confidence  defense 
suppression  Is  not  an  effective  use  of  TRIAD 
resources.  Further.  It  should  be  pointed  out 
that  the  targets  selected  for  attack  by  thp 
Bomber  Force  represented  only  a  small  per- 
centage of  the  total  target  base  and  were 
no  way  Indicative  of  the  Task  assigned  to 
the  complete  TRIAD  of  forces. 

A  Soviet  attack  without  strategic  warning 
Is  the  most  demanding  scenario  that  a 
launching  bomber  must  face.  Since  this  tjrpe 
of  attack  must  be  guarded  against,  any 
bomber  force  either  now  or  In  the  future 
mu.1t  be  designed  to  cope  with  this  very  real 
threat.  In  the  supplementary  analysis  the 
force  containing  B-521'8  was  postulated  at 
the  same  high  alert  rate  as  the  B-1.  StlU  this 
force  was  not  as  cost-effective  as  the  base- 
line force  contaltUng  B-ls. 

The  Supplementary  Analysis  extended  the 
examination  of  forces  against  a  spectrum  of 
threats  which  could  be  logically  expected  to 
evolve.  The  results  were  viewed  with  respect 
to  the  ability  of  a  force  to  accommodate 
changes  In  threat  The  results  Indicated  that 
the  B-1  was  the  least  sensitive  to  postulated 
threat  changes. 

All  B-1  performance  parameters  used  In 
the  Joint  Strategic  Bomber  St\idy.  begiin  In 
Nov.  73  and  completed  on  20  Dec  74.  were 
based  on  the  Dec  73  SAR  furnished  to  the 
Congress  SAR  Information,  developed  from 
detailed  engineering  data,  was  considered 
the  most  accurate  available.  Flight  test  re- 
sults have  shown  the  aircraft's  range  i>er- 
formance  to  be  closer  to  the  SAR  than  the 
Blspllnghoff  committee's  "most  probable" 
estimates. 


Mr  PROXMTRE  1  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  a  portion  of  Senator  Mc- 
iNTYRE's  letter  to  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fease on  March  14.  1975,  regarding  the 
Joint  Strategic  Bomt>er  Study  be  repro- 
duced. 

Deputy  Secretary  of  Defense  Clements 
provldtd  a  detailed  reply  to  Senator 
M(  Intyre's  letter.  His  letter  is  attached. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
will  be  printed  In  the  Record,  as  follows: 

TllK  SECRETABY  of  DllFENSE. 

Washingtcm.  DC,  April  9. 1975. 
Hon.  Thomas  J.  McIntyre, 
ChaiTTTian.   SubcommUtee   on   Research   and 
Development,    Senate     Armed    Services 
Committee.    U.S.    Senate.    Washington, 
DC. 
Dear  Mr.  Chairman:  This  Is  in  response  to 
your   letter  of   March    14.    1975   on   the   B-1 
program. 

If,  as  appears  Implicit  In  that  letter,  we 
can  agree  on  our  continuing  need  for  some 
manned  bomber  force  as  an  essential  ele- 
ment of  the  strategic  TRIAD  and  on  the 
need  to  modernize  our  current  bomber  force 
sometime  In  the  future;  and  If  we  can  agree 
that  the  strategic  cruise  missile  Is  poten- 
tially a  substantive  contributor  to  the  effec- 
tiveness of  the  manned  bomber  force,  then 


the  fundamental  Issue  emerges:  What 
should  be  the  characteristics  of  our  future 
manned  bomber  force?  This  Is  Indeed  a  vital 
Ls.su  e 

In  addition  to  the  details  of  your  criticism 
of  the  Joint  Strategic  Bomber  Study  (JSBS), 
I  see  your  position  as  based  on  the  following 
fundamental  arguments: 

There  Is  no  need  for  a  penetrating  manned 
bomber  force.  Ballistic  missiles  can  be  used 
to  degrade  Soviet  air  defenses  with  such 
confidence  that  a  less  capable  bomber  force 
Is  adequate  and  bomber-carried  high  per- 
formance alr-to-surface  mlssUes  (SRAMs) 
are  not  required  to  penetrate  to  defended 
high  value  targets. 

F*uture  threats  can  be  predicted  with  such 
accuracy  that  It  Is  not  necessary  to  design 
a   threat-lnsensltlve   bomber  force. 

There  are  major  rebuttals  to  these  two 
arguments.  First,  the  need  for  a  penetrating 
manned  bomber  force  stems  from  the  funda- 
mental reason  for  maintaining  strategic 
forces — credible  deterrence  of  nuclear  war 
We  maintain  a  range  of  capabilities  In  our 
strategic  forces  to  provide  high  confidence 
that  unforeseen  developments  In  Soviet 
farces,  or  unexpected  degradations  In  the 
capabilities  of  a  component  of  our  forces, 
win  not  unac<:eptably  degrade  deterren>:^ 
To  assume  that  baUlstlc  missiles  can  be  used 


proxmire  comments 
used.  If  none  were  used,  as  suggested,  this 
Is  at  odds  with  the  Office  of  Management  and 
Budget  directives  on  using  a  10  percent  dis- 
count rate. 

The  third  Air  Force  sentence  Is  contrary 
to  former  Secretary  of  Defense  Schleslnger  s 
Posture  statement  "Each  leg  of  the  Triad 
Is  not  required  to  retain  independently  a 
capacity  to  Inflict  In  a  second  strike  unac- 
ceptable damage  upoa  an  attacker.  Instead. 
the  three  legs  of  the  triad  are  designed  to 
be  mutually  supporting." 

At  Issue  Is  not  only  the  defense  suppres- 
sion capability  of  the  missile  force  but  the 
primary  and  secondary  effects  on  the  bomber 
mission  coming  after  a  missile  attack.  Obvi- 
ously many  defensive  positions  would  be  de- 
graded If  not  completely  d'jstroyed  after  a 
significant  mlR?Ue  attack,  'eavlng  a  greatly 
altered  target  list.  On  the  other  hand  using 
bombers  In  an  Initial  second  strike  capacity, 
reserving  the  remainder  of  the  mlssUe  force, 
would  needlessly  expose  those  missiles  to  a 
second  wave  of  attack  from  adversary  mis- 
siles left  unattacked  by  the  bomber  force 

It  Is  rather  difficult  to  discuss  this  point 
since  the  Air  Force  has  not  made  public  any 
of  the  methodology  or  analysis  that  led  to 
that  conclusion.  Nonetheless  measuring  the 
worst  case  against  the  bomber  fleet  makes 
little  sense.  Of  the  three  legs  of  the  triad. 
clearly  the  submarine  force  Is  the  element 
that  should  be  measured  agaln.?t  the  worst 
case — that  of  a  surprise  out  of  the  blue.  Tfie 
submarine  force  weathers  that  type  of  attack 
with  greater  survivability  than  either  land 
ba.sed  missiles  or  bombers  As  Secretary 
Schleslnger  said,  each  leg  of  the  Triad  need 
not  be  totally  lndepende:;t  Ui  all  respects 
Thus  to  InsLst  on  a  worse  case  approach  for 
a  very  limited  attack  situation  already  In- 
sured against  by  the  submarine  fleet,  is  to 
drive  the  case  for  the  B-1  to  absurd  and 
costly  lengths. 

Current  performance  parameters  show  the 
B  1  with  decrea.sed  capabilities  In  range 
supersonic  speed,  penetration,  lntern.il  pay- 
load,  take-off  gross  weight  and  take-off  dis- 
tance. The  Air  Force  only  cites  range  which 
remains  significantly  below  originally  speci- 
fied levels. 


to  suppress  air  defenses,  thus  removing  the 
necessity  to  have  a  highly  effective  pene- 
trating bomber  force,  makes  the  bomber 
force  dep)endent  upon  ballistic  missiles  to  be 
effective.  As  a  result,  such  a  force  would 
not  hedge  against  unexpected  degradations 
to  otir  ballistic  missile  forces. 

Moreover,  we  cannot  rely  on  ballistic  mls- 
sUes to  attack  SAMs  or  area  air  defense  units 
In  the  future  because  of  the  Stivlet  move- 
ments to  more  mobile  air  defense  systems. 
as  reflected  In  their  current  development  and 
deployment  progran^s.  Without  high  con- 
fidence of  successful  attack  from  ballistic 
missiles,  we  must  have  a  highly  fle.vlble  pene- 
trating bomber  force  to  evade  or  destroy 
these  air  defense  systems,  especially  SAMa. 
Our  analysis  has  concluded  that  the  ctist  of 
attacking  air  defense  units  with  ballistic 
missiles  Is  sufficiently  high  that,  when  aflded 
to  the  cost  of  less  capable  bombers,  the  B-1 
force  costs  compare  favorably. 

Second,  we  are  estUriatlng  that  the  B-1 
aircraft  will  last  about  :iO  years  from  the 
time  It  enters  the  operational  inventory.  The 
current  plan  would  therefore  call  for  the 
first  aircraft  to  become  operational  In  1980 
and  to  be  phased  out  starting  m  the  year 
2010.  Since  It  Is  very  dlfflcuU.  If  not  Impossi- 
ble, to  project  the  threat  to  the  manned 
bomber  force  during  this  period.  It  Is  desir- 
able to  procure  a  bomber  which  Is  as  In&en- 
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sltlve  to  threat  variations  as  possible  (with- 
in technical  and  economic  restraints).  An 
aircraft  like  the  B-1  meets  this  criterion  and 
will  help  ensure  that  we  are  not  faced  with 
an  effective  threat  to  our  bomber  force  be- 
tween new  and  the  early  years  of  the  next 
century. 

If  I  could  be  assured  that  in  the  future 
our  present  land-based  missiles.  SIxBMs.  and 
bombers  would,  with  high  probability,  sur- 
vive a  pre-emptive  attack  by  the  Soviet 
Union,  or  the  Soviet  air  defense  tiireat  would 
not  improve  according  to  current  threat  pro- 
jections, or  we  could  obtain  significant  re- 
ductions In  strategic  weapons  through  SALT, 
or  we  could  obtain  significant  reductions  In 
strategic  weapons  through  SALT,  or  we  could 
Insure  the  longevity  and  effectiveness  of  the 
existing  strategic  bomber  and  tanker  forces 
through  their  expected  Ufetlme  and  Into  the 
21st  Century — then  I  would  be  willing  to  re- 
structure our  straterlc  bomber  force  In  a 
significant  way.  perhaps  to  include  force 
reductions  and  a  lesser  degree  of  bomber 
modernization  than  we  currently  plan.  How- 
ever, I  cannot  be  assured  of  these  events  at 
the  present  time  and  I  believe  we  should 
continue  with  our  bomber  modernization 
plans.  Including  continued  development  of 
the  B-1  and  cruise  mlssUes.  to  provide  a  via- 
ble bomber  force  for  the  future. 

Now,  let  me  comment  briefly  on  your  crltl- 
clsms  of  t.hc  JSBS  As  you  know,  the  bomber 
study  was  done  in  two  parts:  the  basic  study 
and  .'-upplemental  analyses.  The  second  part 
was  delivered  to  the  General  Accounting  Of- 
fice on  December  20,  1974,  and  copies  have 
been  provided  to  your  staff  The  additional 
a.nalyses  In  the  supplement  respond  to  ques- 
tions raised  by  your  staff  and  the  General 
Accounting  Office,  so  they  do  In  large  meas- 
ure cover  points  raised  In  your  letter. 

After  studying  the  supplement,  the  Comp- 
troller General  wrote  Senator  Stennls  on 
March  4.  1975  that  "Additional  analyses 
were  performed  by  the  OSD  study  team  to 
satisfy  our  reservations"  and,  "We  are  of 
tlie  opinion  that  the  study  results  now  pro- 
vide the  bases  for  a  more  Intormed  consid- 
eration of  the  strategic  bomber  question  by 
the  Congress  " 

We  took  considerable  care  in  structuring 
the  study  team  In  order  to  eliminate  possi- 
ble bias.  I  feel  strongly  that  a  detailed  ex- 
amination of  the  working  arrangements,  the 
methods  of  analysis,  and  the  professional 
competence  and  Integrity  of  the  members  of 
the  study  team  would  convince  you  that 
there  was  no  bias  either  for  or  against  the 
B-1 

I  would  also  like  to  point  out  that  al- 
though we  have  confidence  In  the  results 
of  the  JSBS,  the  Depar'ment  of  Defense  does 
not  rely  on  any  single  study  or  Input  In  de- 
ciding on  a  major  weapon  system.  There 
are  many  factors  that  go  Into  that  decision, 
both  qualitative  and  quantitative.  The 
JSBS  was  only  one  factor,  albeit  a  key  fac- 
tor, In  the  decision  to  continue  development 
of  the  B-1. 

I  hope  that  the  supplement  plus  the  fur- 
ther material  In  this  letter  and  the  enclosure 
discussing  each  of  the  points  raised  In  your 
letter  will  provide  the  information  you  feel 
Is  necessary.  I  will  be  pleased  to  supply  other 
material  and  to  meet  with  you  to  review 
these  Important  Issues. 

With  respect  to  yoisr  request  for  cost  and 
schedule    information    on    various   B-1    pro- 
gram alternatives,  this  will  be  furnished  by 
separate   correspondence. 
Sincerely, 

W.  P.  Clements.  Jr., 

Deputy. 

Enclosure. 

Detau-ed    Comments    on    March     14,     1975 
Letter   From   Senator    McInttre   to   the 
SxcsKTART     OF     Defense     on     the     Joint 
Strategic  Bombeti  Stvuy 
This   attachment   addresses   the   six   main 

points  of  the  letter  of  March  14. 


Point  1.  The  Joint  Strategic  Bomber  Study 
biases  Its  concluslcns  regarding  the  B-1 
versus  an  air  launch -cruise  missile  force 
by  assuming  that  alternative  bomber  forces 
should  be  evaluated  independently  of  other 
element'  of  the  TRl.'^D. 

Comment.  The  rationale  for  the  TRI.^D  is 
not  simply  to  provide  an  optimum  set  of 
forces  In  a  co.'^t  sense.  Rather,  It  is  to  hedge 
against  unanticipated  defense  breakthroughs, 
or  imexpected  force  vulnerabilities,  so  that 
the  unaffected  forces  could  accomplish  their 
mission  and  thereby  prevent  a  breakdown  of 
deterrence.  Moreover  it  Is  Important  not 
only  to  do  "total  TRIAL"  analyses,  btir  also 
to  subject  each  element  of  the  TRI.\D  to 
'.Independent  scrutiny  to  Insure  that  Its 
contribution  to  the  overall  deterrent  1;  viable 
without  critical  dependence  on  support  by 
one  or  more  of  the  other  legs  of  the  TRI.'VD. 

Nonetheless,  the  supplemental  analysis  did 
examine  the  tise  of  missiles  to  suppress  anti- 
bomber  defenses  with  the  objective  of  maxi- 
mizing combined  force  efTectiveness  It  was 
found  that  the  use  of  missiles  to  attack 
fighter  bases  Is  Ineffective  for  this  purpose, 
except  where  the  attrition  of  the  penetrat- 
ing force  from  fighter  attacks  is  very  high 
rr  the  fighter  defenses  are  very  dense  Be- 
cause only  a  few  surviving  ba.ses  are  required 
to  support  the  fighter  forces,  vlrttially  all  the 
fighter  bases  In  a  region  must  be  attacked 
before  attrition  of  bombers  by  fiehters  is 
reduced  substantially.  In  the  ca.se  of  ml.'-sile 
suppre.ssicn  attacks  on  low-altitude  S.^M'5  to 
assist  ALCM,  there  is  a  negative  payoff 
because  the  number  of  RV's  required  to  stip- 
press  a  SAM  is  greater  than  the  additional 
.\LCM's  which  then  penetrate 

Point  2.  The  Joint  Strategic  Bomber  Study 
biases  its  conclusions  in  favor  of  the  B-1  by 
■;nreallstlcally  excluding  from  consideration 
strategic  warning,  force  generations  and 
airborne  alert  as  with  regard  to  a  Soviet 
surprise  attack. 

Comrnenf.  "The  purpose  of  our  strategic 
forces— of  which  the  bomber  force  Is  a  com- 
ponent— Is  to  deter  nuclear  conflict  .  .  Con- 
.sequently,  consenative  assumptions  (from 
the  US,  viewpoint)  about  the  posture  of 
both  the  attacking  and  retaliatory  forces 
were  made"  ('.'olume  I.  page  2,  para  3, 
Jo:nt  Strategic  Bomber  Study > 

In  any  event,  the  relative  survivability  of 
the  aircraft  examined  is  rather  Insensitive  to 
whether  the  force  Is  in  a  day-to-day  alert 
or  full  generated  pvosture  Hence,  the  overall 
conclusions  wotild  not  change  materially 
were  different  alert  pastures  or  degrees  of 
wariilng  assumed 

Extending  the  analysis  to  the  less  con- 
servative case  of  generated  forces  would  be 
expected  to  reduce  somewhat  the  differences 
between  the  target  value  extracted  by  the 
different  forces,  because  the  most  vahiable 
targets  would  already  be  dectroyed  by  the 
fraction  of  the  force  equivalent  to  that  on 
day-to-day  alert,  but  there  Is  no  reason  to 
expect  the  FB-lll  and  Cruise  Missile  Carrier 
forces  to  show  marked  improvement  relative 
to  the  other  forces. 

Potnf  .?  The  Joint  Strategic  Bomber  Study 
was  biased  In  favor  of  the  B-1  In  Its  treat- 
ment of  comparative  costs. 

Commerif.  Every  attempt  has  been  made 
to  be  even-handed  In  dealing  with  costs,  and 
to  explain  the  cost  methodology  used.  This 
Is  particularly  true  In  the  supplementary 
analyses  which  were  arranged  to  permit  sim- 
ple substitution  of  alternative  cost  param- 
eters, such  as  was  done  by  the  GAO. 

As  was  explained  In  the  report,  indirect 
supporting  cost.s  were  held  constant  for  all 
forces.  This  was  done  for  two  reasons:  the 
great  difficulty  of  allocating  supporting  ac- 
tivities and  pricing  them  out.  and  the  judg- 
ment that  supporting  costs  would  not  vary 
significantly  with  force  size.  Inasmuch  as 
many  major  elements  such  as  bases  and 
headquarters   are   not   a   function   of  forces. 

Point  4  The  Joint  Strategic  Bomber  Study 
Is   Inadequate   because   It  does   not    analyze 


ioiig  range  Interceptor  threat  to  alternative 
bomber  force. 

Comment.  The  Cruise  Missile  Carrier,  ap- 
proaching tlie  Soviet  Union  In  relatively 
smaller  numbers  i  than  the  B-1 ) .  are  clearly 
more  vulnerable  than  the  B-1  to  such  a 
long  range  threat  Under  Point  4,  you  also 
state  that  if  our  own  AWACS  Is  difficult  to 
Jam,  so  should  be  the  Soviet  AWACS.  This 
statement  is  consistent  with  the  study  since 
jamming  the  Soviet  AWACS  eld  net  appre- 
ciably degrade  AWACS  efTectiveness:  the  ECM 
critical  In  the  study  Is  that  used  against  in- 
terceptors. 

yo\nt  5.  The  Joint  Strategic  Bomber 
Study's  most  fundamental  bias  In  favor  of 
the  B-i  was  Its  design  and  evaluation  of 
alternative  bomber  forces  on  the  ba^ls  of 
the  co.-t  of  the  B-1  rather  than  designing 
a  precl.se  military  mission  and  compar:n.g 
each  alternative  bomber  force's  capability  to 
fulf.U  that  ml.sslon. 

Comment.  This  criticism  addres-ses  a  real 
problem  as.'ociated  with  the  methodclopy  of 
any  detailed  st:;dy  of  force  effectiveness  We 
have  worked  with  your  staff  and  the  G.^O  m 
an  effort  to  resolve  It  more  to  your  and  their 
satisfaction.  However.  It  is  really  only  prac- 
tical to  enter  the  analysis  with  a  p^Dstulated 
force  and  then  determine  Its  effectiveness, 
rather  than  work  backu-ards  from  a  desired 
effectiveness  to  a  required  force  level  Let 
me  explain  To  obtain  a  force  capable  of 
particular  effectiveness  requires  an  iterative 
procedure  whereby  a  series  of  forces  are  de- 
veloped and  their  effectiveness  determined 
until  convergence  Is  reached  on  the  desired 
effectiveness  Because  of  the  massive  com- 
putational workload  required  by  this  pro- 
cedure, it  'a-as  decided  at  the  beginning  of 
the  study  to  compare  forces  on  the  basis  of 
equal  cost,  rather  than  on  the  basis  of  equal 
effectiveness. 

The  level  of  costs  used  in  the  basic  study, 
though  based  on  a  plausible  force  structure 
were  criticized  by  the  QAO  and  your  staff 
following  initial  submission  of  the  study. 
They  also  criticized  the  methodology  of  se- 
lecting the  force,  rather  than  the  effective- 
ness. Fortunately,  the  study  results  gave  us 
confidence  In  some  approximate  techniques 
for  determining  the  force  required  to  achieve 
a  given  effectiveness,  valid  at  least  for  pure 
forces  (single  aircraft  type)  over  a  fair  range 
of  capabilities 

Accordingly,  these  techniques  were  In- 
corporated Into  the  supplemental  analyses, 
which  were  then  able  to  display,  for  three 
different  levels  of  effectiveness  (including 
two  substantially  lower  than  in  the  basic 
study) ,  the  relative  cost  effectiveness  of  vari- 
ous pure  forces  as  a  function  of  the  jxjstu- 
lated  threat  In  all  cases,  for  threats  pro- 
jected in  1980.  the  B-1  was  most  cost  effec- 
tive— and  by  a  margin  such  that  It  would 
remain  most  cost  effective  even  at  signifi- 
cantly higher  cost : 

Point  6  The  domination  of  the  Study's  or- 
ganization by  Air  Force  undercuts  Its  credi- 
bility as  a:,  objective  basis  for  Congressional 
decision 

Comv\ent  Three  different  organizations  In 
the  Defense  Department,  with  three  different 
points  of  view,  conducted  the  study:  the 
Office  of  the  Director  Defense  Research  and 
Enpineering;  the  Office  of  the  Asslsta-.t  Sec- 
retary. Proeran:  .\nalysls  and  Evaluation:  and 
the  hir  Force.  Two  of  these  are  civilian  off,ces 
In  the  Office  of  the  Secretary  of  Defense 
Policy  and  overall  (and,  it  might  be  added 
intimate)  guidance  was  provided  by  the  -■Ad- 
visory Committee,  under  the  Chairmanship 
of  an  OSD  clvUian. 

We  had  to  recognize  the  simple  fact  that 
an  adequate  pool  of  competent  talent  for 
such  study  can  only  be  found  among  those 
■who  devote  much  of  their  activities  to  anal- 
ysis of  bomber  effectiveness. 

We  believe  that  the  conduct  of  the  study 
grroup  as  a  -^hole.  the  working  arrangements 
the  methods  of  analysis  and  the  professional 
competence   and    Integrity   of   the   members 
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of  the  study  team — permitted  no  bias  for 
or  against  the  B-1. 

Sumviary.  The  study  has  examined  several 
classes  of  alternative  strategic  bombers:  the 
B-I.  modifications  of  the  B-52,  the  FB-111, 
and  cnilte-mlsslle  carrier  derivatives  of  com- 
mercial aircraft.  Hypothetical  new  aircraft 
cannot  be  competitive  because  of  the  Invest- 
ment required  to  bring  them  to  a  state  of 
development  similar  to  the  examined  alterna- 
tives. 

Derivatives  of  the  PB-Ul  are  clearly  In- 
adequate, as  U  a  pure  standolT  cruise  mLsalle 
force,  although  cruise  missiles  themselves 
appear  to  be  a  valuable  and  cost-effective 
augmentation  to  a  penetrating  bomber  force. 
The  study  has  also  established  the  levels  of 
threat  and  force  objectives  at  which  the  B-1 
becomes  superior  to  the  B-52.  Thus,  the 
study  Including  Its  supplemental  analyses 
comprises  an  adequate.  compreheriBlve,  cost 
effectiveness  analysis. 


PRELIMINARY  NOTIFICATION 
PROPOSED  ARMS  SALES 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  sec- 
tion 36(b)  of  the  Foreign  Military  Sales 
Act  requires  that  Congress  receive  noti- 
fication of  proposed  arms  sales  under 
that  act  in  excess  of  $25  million.  Upon 
receipt  of  such  notification,  the  Congress 
has  20  calendar  days  during  which  the 
sale  may  be  prohibited  by  means  of  a 
concurrent  resolution.  The  provision 
stipulates  ihat,  in  the  Senate,  the  notifi- 
cation of  proposed  sale  shall  be  sent  to 
the  chairman  of  the  Foreign  Relations 
Committee. 

Pursuant  to  an  informal  understand- 
ing, the  Department  of  Defense  has 
agreed  to  provide  tlie  committee  with  a 
preliminary-  notification  20  days  before 
transmittal  of  the  official  notification, 
ilie  official  notification  will  be  printed 
in  the  Record  In  accordance  with  previ- 
ous practice. 

I  wish  to  inform  M^embers  of  the 
Senate  that  such  a  notification  was  re- 
ceived on  May  7,  1976. 

Interested  Senators  may  inquire  as  to 
the  details  of  this  preliminary  notifi- 
cation at  the  offices  of  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Relations.  Room  S-116  in 
the  Capitol. 


AFTERMATH  OP  WAR:  HUMANI- 
TARIAN PROBLEMS  OF  SOUTH- 
EAST ASIA 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  for  well 
over  a  decade  the  Subcommittee  on  Ref- 
ugees, which  I  serve  as  chatfman,  has 
closely  followed  humanitarian  problems 
in  Southeast  Asia.  And  althoiih  the  In- 
dochina war  ha.<5  come  to  an  nd.  there 
remain  manv  serious  refugees  ind  other 
humanitarian  problems  in  the  iftcmiath 
of  the  conflict. 

Tlie  subcommittee  has  issuec  thLs  week 
the  latest,  in  a  long  series  of  i  -ports,  on 
conditions  in  Southeast  Asia  The  re- 
port reviews  the  humanitarian  lepacy  of 
the  Indochina  war.  focusing  oil  some  re- 
lief and  rehabilitation  progi^^ms  cur- 
rently underway  in  Vietnam  $nd  Laos, 
the  serious  problem  of  Indochina  ref- 
ugees in  Thailand,  and  the  Ifridochlna 
refugee  resettlement  prograna  In  the 
United  States. 

Mr.  President,  in  releasing  the  report  I 
urge  the  President  to  continue  |iis  stated 


Intention  to  undertake  talks  with  the 
Vietnamese  government.  He  should  des- 
ignate immediately  a  special  envoy  to 
undertake  new  diplomatic  initiatives  to 
promote  the  normalizing  of  relations 
with  Vietnam — to  come  to  grips  with  the 
serious  humanitarian  and  related  prob- 
lems remaining  In  the  aftermath  of  the 
war,  especially  Americans  still  missing  In 
Indochina. 

We  must  finally  take  some  real  steps  in 
moving  from  a  position  of  hostility  and 
neglect,  to  a  policy  of  reconciliation  and 
normalization.  We  simply  cannot  ignore 
American  Interests  in  a  part  of  the  world 
where  we  were  once  so  heavily  Involved. 
Mr.  President,  I  would  like  to  share 
with  the  Senate  the  summary  of  findings 
and  recommendations  of  the  subcom- 
mittee staff  report,  and  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  they  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  tn  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

The  ArrERMATH  or  War:  HcMANrrARiAN 
Problems  or  Southeast  Asia 
(A  staff  report  prepared  for  the  use  of  the 
SutKomralttee  to  Invcstl-jate  Problems 
Connected  With  liefugecs  and  Escapees  of 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary.  United 
States  Senate.  Ninety-Fourth  Congress, 
Second  Session.  May  17.  1976) 

RECOMMENDATIONS 

For  the  purposes  of  this  report,  the  Sub- 
committee Chairman  makes  the  following 
recommendations : 

1.  Normalization  of  relations  with  the  people 
and  government  of  Vietnam 

The  United  States  should  actively  seek  a 
reconciliation  and  normnllzatlci  oi  relations 
with  the  people  and  Government  of  Vietnam. 
Such  a  policy  Is  In  the  Interest  of  resolving 
the  many  outstanding  humanitarian  and  re- 
lated problems  resulting  from  the  war.  and 
of  promoting  peaceful  development  and  sta- 
bility In  Southeast  Asia. 

In  pursuing  an  active  policy  of  reconcilia- 
tion and  normalization,  the  United  States 
should  stress  the  Immediate  need  for  addi- 
tional measures  to  get  inlormatlon  about 
American  mUltary  and  civilian  personnel  still 
considered  mlssbig  in  action  and  to  facilitate 
the  rep.itrlatlon  of  remains.  The  United 
States  .should  ftl«j  promote 

a.  the  commencement  of  trade  and  com- 
merce; 

b.  the  opening  of  cultural,  educational, 
and  similar  exchanges; 

c.  the  rela.xatlon  of  travel  restrictions; 

d.  the  reunification  of  families  seperated 
by  the  events  of  March  ond  April  1975;  and 

e.  the  free  exchange  of  personal  communi- 
cations. Including  mall  and  parcels,  between 
people  living  In  the  United  States  and  those 
living  In  Vietnam. 

In  the  Interest  of  seeking  a  reconciliation 
and  a  normalization  of  relations  with  the 
people  and  Government  of  Vietnam,  the 
United  States  should  also  renew  Its  Intention 
to  help  hei\l  the  wounds  of  war.  with  a  view 
toward  contributing  to  the  International  re- 
lief and  rehabilitation  elTorts  currently 
underway  In  the  war-affected  areas  of  Viet- 
nam. 

The  basis  for  pursuing  a  policy  of  recon- 
ciliation and  normalization  was  stated  by 
Secretary  of  State  Kissinger  In  1973:  ".  .  .  It 
Is  our  firm  Intention  In  i  ur  relationship  to 
the  Democratic  Republic  of  Vlet-Nam  to 
move  from  hostility  to  normalization  to  con- 
ciliation and  cooperation.  And  we  believe 
that  under  conditions  of  peace  we  can  con- 
tribute throughout  Indochina  to  a  realiza- 
tion of  the  humane  aspirations  of  all  the 


people  of  Indochina.  And  we  will.  In  that 
spirit,  perform  our  traditional  role  of  helping 
people  realize  these  aspirations  In  peace." 

2.  Special  Presidential  envoi/  to  Indochina 

Tto  move  from  a  posture  of  hostility  and 
neglect,  to  a  policy  of  reconciliation  In  our 
relations  with  the  people  and  governments 
of  Indochina,  the  President  should  designate 
Immediately  a  Special  Envoy  to  undertake 
new  diplomatic  Initiatives  to  promote  the 
normalizing  of  relations  with  Vietnam  and 
People's  Democratic  Republic,  where  the 
United  States  continues  to  maintain  an 
Embassy.  Such  Initiatives  are  In  the  Interest 
of  all  parties,  and  would  hopefully  contrib- 
ute to  real  progress  In  resolving  some  Imme- 
diate problems  of  mutual  concern  and  In 
building  friendly  relations  between  the 
United  States  and  Vietnam  and  Laos. 
3.  Admission  of  Vietnam  to  the 
United  Nations 

On  two  occasions  last  year.  In  August  and 
September,  the  United  States  used  Ite  veto 
In  the  Security  Council  tn  bar  the  separate 
admissions  to  the  United  Nations  of  the 
Democratic  Republic  of  Vietnam  and  Re- 
public of  South  Vietnam.  Since  then,  both 
Vletnams  have  taken  Important  steps  to 
unify  the  country. 

There  Is  good  reason  to  believe  that  a 
unified  Vietnam  will.  In  the  weeks  ahead, 
apply  for  admlrslon  to  the  United  Nations. 
The  United  States  should  drop  Its  policy  of 
hostility  toward  the  presence  of  Vietnam  In 
the  organized  International  community,  and 
not  utilize  lt.<!  veto  power  In  the  Security 
Council  to  bar  again  the  admission  of  Viet- 
nam to  the  United  Nations.  A  continuing 
policy  of  hostility,  toward  the  presence  of 
Vietnam  in  the  United  Nations,  serves  no 
useful  purpo.se  in  American  policy,  and  could 
seriously  Impede  the  resolving  of  outstand- 
ing humanitarian  and  related  programs  be- 
tween our  two  countries  and  the  process  of 
normallzlne  relations  between  the  American 
and    Vietnamese    peoples 

4.  Humanitarian  problem!:  in  Thailand 
The  heavy  presence  of  Indochina  refugoea 
In  Thailand  deserves  the  continuing  interest 
and  concern  of  the  United  States  and  the 
International  community. 

Two  Items,  however,  deserve  particular 
attention: 

a.  On  May  6.  following  consultations  with 
the  aporoprlnte  committee'*  of  Congre"?.';.  the 
Attomev  General  authorized  the  parole  of 
11,000  additional  Indochina  refupees  Into 
the  United  States  Most  of  thoee  eligible  for 
parole  are  currently  in  Thailand  under  the 
mandate  of  the  UNHCR  Manv  of  these  ref- 
ugees have  family  member-?  and  frlend.s  in 
the  U.S.  Without  further  dflav.  the  De- 
partment of  State  nnd  the  ImmkTatlon  and 
Naturalization  Service  should  expedite  the 
movement  of  the.se  refugees  for  rosettlemfnt 
In  the  US.  It  Is  the  Subcommlttoe's  under- 
standing that  these  additional  rcf'irpp.i  fall 
within  the  parole  ceUlng  of  150.000  roi'ipeps 
generally  agreed  to  by  Conin-es.s  last  ^  ear. 
that  appropriated  funds  are  Immediately 
available  to  assist  the  movement  of  these 
additional  refupees.  and  that  private  volun- 
tary agencies  have  sponsors  readily  available 
to  assist  In  the  resettlemnt  of  any  new 
arrivals. 

b.  The  United  States  must  continue  to 
support  the  hvunanltarlan  activities  of  the 
UNHCR  and  re.?pond  generously  to  any  new 
appeals  by  his  office  for  additional  fund.'i  t<-> 
assist  In  the  care,  resettlement,  or  re]>atr'.a- 
tlon  of  the  Indochina  refugees  In  Thailand 
As  reviewed  In  this  report,  the  relatPd  arMv- 
Itles  of  the  Intergovernmental  Commit tt-e 
for  European  Migration  (ICFM).  the  Inter- 
national Red  Cross  and  the  private  voluntary 
agencies  also  deserve  our  country's  full  sup- 
poTt  and  help. 
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5  The  President's  Indochina  refugee  program 
The  President's  Indochina  Refugee  Reset- 
tlement Program  Is  authorized  In  the  In- 
dochina Migration  and  Refugee  .'is.sistance 
Act  of  1975.  Among  other  things,  thl.s  Act  au- 
tuorlzed  the  appropriation  of  $455,000,000  to 
assist  in  the  movement  and  resettlement  of 
refugees  from  Cambodia  and  Vietnam,  "in 
addition  to  amouts  otherwise  available  for 
such  purposes."  No  provision  was  made,  how- 
ever, to  assist  refugees  from  Laos.  Moreover, 
none  of  the  funds  appropriated  to  carry  out 
the  purposes  of  the  Art  shall  be  available 
for  obligation  for  any  p'lrpose  after  Septem- 
ber 30,  1977." 

Desplt<j  many  serlouf  problems,  especially 
in  the  early  stages  of  the  movement  and  re- 
settlement efforts,  the  President's  Program 
has.  in  the  main,  been  serving  its  purpose 
well.  A  number  of  items,  however,  merit  our 
attention  and  concern. 

a.  Congress  should  speedily  comp'.ete  final 
action  on  pending  legislation  (S.  2760),  In- 
troduced by  the  Subcommittee  Chairman, 
to  Include  refugees  from  Laos  In  the  resettle- 
ment benefits  provided  for  In  the  Indochina 
Migration  and  Refugee  As.s!stan?e  Act  of 
1975.  This  non-controversial  legislation,  fully 
supported  bv  the  Executive  Branch,  merely 
corrects  an  Inequity  In  present  law. 

b.  Any  pressures  to  extend  the  overall  In- 
dochina Refugee  Program  beyond  the 
September  30,  1977  expiration  date  of  pres- 
ent law  shovild  be  strongly  resisted  by  all 
concerned.  Any  special  refugee  needs  that 
continue  at  that  time  should  be  met  In  the 
context  of  on-going  federal  proeranis  avail- 
able to  -Americans  generally  Congres.".  the 
Executive  Branch,  and  all  concerned  should 
fully  anticipate  and  prepare  for  such  tran.sl- 
tlon — especially  In  light  of  the  lone  exper- 
ience In  assisting  refugees  from  Cuba,  and  of 
the  needless  and  wasteful  Institutionalizing 
of  the  Cuban  Refugee  Program,  which  is  still 
being  administered  by  the  Department  of 
Health.  Education  and  Welfare.  Institution- 
allying  the  Indoc^na  Refugee  Program  can 
and  must  be  avoided. 

c.  In  light  of  continuing  and  growing  needs 
a.Tiong  the  refugees.  Congress  should  favor- 
ftblv  consider  an  additional  appropriation  to 
carry  out  the  humanitarian  purposes  of  the 
Indochina  Migration  and  Refugee  As.slstar.ce 
Art  of  1975.  Although  the  Act  authorized 
•455,000.000.  only  $405,000,000  was  appro- 
priated In  1975,  The  President  has  now  pro- 
posed that  the  authorization  be  fully  funded. 
and  has  Included  $50,000,000  for  this  purpose 
In  his  budget  request  for  Fiscal  Tear  1977. 

d.  Any  approval  by  Congress  of  pending 
special  Iegl.slatlon  to  assist  local  school  dis- 
tricts In  absorbing  refugee  children,  sbnuld 
Include  support  for  adult  education  and  an 
expiration  date  no  later  than  September  80. 
1977  This  date  would  coincide  appropriately 
with  the  expiration  of  the  Indochina  Migra- 
tion and  Refugee  Assistance  Act  of  1975. 

6.  Immigration  status  of  Indnrhina  Rrfuaecs 
in  the  United  States 

As  In  the  cnse  of  earlier  refugee  move- 
ments to  the  United  States,  the  Indochina 
refugees  entered  In  "parole"  statxis  under 
Section  212(d)(5)  of  the  Immigration  and 
Nationality  Act,  as  amended. 

The  time  has  now  come  for  the  Execu- 
tive Branch  and  the  appropriate  committees 
of  Congress  to  give  early  consideration  to 
special  legislation  authorizing  an  adju-st- 
ment  of  the  refugees'  Immigration  status, 
after  one  year  from  their  date  of  parole,  to 
that  of  permanent  resident  alien. 

The  sjjeedy  enactment  of  such  legislation 
would  promote  the  refugees'  Integration  into 
their  adopted  communities  across  the  coun- 
try, and  provide  the  opportunity  for  them 
eventually  to  become  American  citizens. 

SUMMAHT    OF    FINDINGS 

/.  Relief  and  rehabilitation  in  Indochina 
1.  In  the  aftermath  of  war,  the  new  gov- 
ernments   of    Indochina    confronted    people 


problems  of  massive  dimensions.  Althovigh 
conditions  vary  In  each  country,  as  do  the 
respon.ses  of  each  government,  they  all  s'nare 
similar  humanitarian  problems  as  well  as 
longer-term  relief  and  rehabilitation  tasks. 
2  Some  of  the  principal  areas  of  concern 
to  the  new  governments,  in  terms  of  short- 
term  emergency  relief  and  rehabilitation 
needs,  are  as  follows:  a)  assisting  depend- 
ent populations.  I.e.  refugees,  orphans, 
widows,  war  casualties,  etc;  b)  meeting 
public  health  and  social  problems:  c)  re- 
building housing  and  community  facilities; 
di  dealing  with  false  urbanization:  el 
dealing-  with  high  unemployment  and  Infla- 
tion; f)  Increasing  food  product. on:  g)  re- 
storing communications;  h)  removing  un- 
exploded   ordn.snce;    among   others. 

3.  In  an  effort  to  meet  these  immediate 
concerns,  the  new  gLveriiments  have  lavmch- 
ed  varying  plans  to  achieve  the  common 
goals  of  recovery  and  reconstruction.  Al- 
though amlbltous,  expert  reports  suggest 
that  In  the  ca.se  of  Vietnam  and  Laos,  the 
government.s'  e:*orT.s  are  founded  on  clearly 
understood  needs  and  a  realistic  as.sessmei.t 
of  available  and  potential  resources,  includ- 
ing International  assistance. 

4.  International  assl.sta:icc  to  the  govern- 
ments of  Indochina  provided  through  both 
bilateral  and  multilateral  channels.  Bi- 
lateral assistance  Is  widespread,  coming  from 
both  the  socialist  countries  as  well  as  the 
nations  of  western  Europe  and  Japan,  In 
addition,  there  Is  a  broad  range  of  assistance 
from  United  Nations  and  International  hu- 
manitarian agencies. 

5.  The  collective  international  relief  and 
rehabilitation  budgets  In  Indochina  total 
nearly  $100  million.  This  Ls  In  addition  to 
well  over  this  amount  spent  earlier  through- 
out the  war-affected  are.is  of  Indochina. 

6.  The  international  agencies  most  Eic- 
tlvely  involved  in  Indochina  relief  and  re- 
habilitation Include  the  United  Nations  High 
Commissioner  for  Refugees.  UNICEF.  the  In- 
ternational Red  Cross,  the  World  Health 
Organization,  tlie  Food  and  .Agriculture  Or- 
ganization and  World  Food  Program,  and  a 
number  of  private  voluntary  agencies, 

7.  The  UNHCR  program  In  Indochina  has 
focused  on  Laos  and  North  Vietnam  and 
South  Vietnam,  beginning  shortly  after  the 
Parts  Agreements  in  1973,  Some  $12  mllllor. 
was  budgeted  through  mld-1975.  The  imple- 
mentation of  the  UNHCR  programs  pro- 
ceeded effectively  in  North  Vietnam  and 
Laos,  however  the  escalation  of  conflict  In 
South  Vietnam  Interrupted  programs  in  the 
South.  A  second  phase  of  the  UNHCR  pro- 
gram '.viis  Initiated  In  the  later  part  of  1975, 
t^irgeted  at  $20  million,  focusing  on  assist- 
ance for  the  resettlement  of  dl.spl.iced  per- 
sons, rehabilitation  of  community  facilities. 
Increasing  agricultural  production,  and  em- 
ployment  generating    projects    for   refugees. 

8.  Unexploded  ordnance  Is  one  of  the 
greatest  obstacles  confronting  the  rural  areas 
of  Indochina,  particularly  In  South  Vietnam, 
A  continuing  toll  of  death  and  Injury  conies 
Srom.  what  Is  estimated  to  be  several  million 
tons  of  unexploded  bombs,  booby-traps,  and 
shells.  If  not  removed  In  a  systematic  fashion, 
they  will  blow-up  In  fields  and  forests  for 
years  to  come. 

9.  Long  years  of  war  and  dlfruptlon  have 
had  a  particularly  serious  Impact  upon 
health  conditions  In  the  area,  especially  In 
South  Vietnam  and  Laos.  Recent  findings  by 
WHO  In  South  Vietnam  underscore  what  the 
cumulative  impact  of  years  of  neglect  and 
war  have  brought  to  millions  of  people.  The 
report  portrays  a  land  Infested  with  com- 
municable dlsease-s,  many  of  which  are  under 
control  In  other  East  Asian  countries — par- 
ticularly malaria,  bubonic  plague,  leprosy, 
tuberculosis,  venereal  disease,  among  others. 
WHO  estimates  that  $75  million  will  be 
needed  to  meet  the  health  needs  of  Vietnam 
over  the  next  five  years,  two-thirds  of  It  In 
the  south. 

10.  A  serious  flaw  In  the  existing  South 


Vietnamese  health  structure  is  that  it  Is  pri- 
marily designed  for  the  cities,  instead  of 
.'ural  areas,  and  towards  curative  rather  than 
preventive  medicine.  T^e  first  priority  of 
the  new  government  Is  to  revamp  the  basic 
health  system,  building  a  syptem  of  rural 
health  centers.  Other  priority  needs  are  In  the 
areas  of  health  laboratory  services  for  pubUc 
health  purposes,  health  manpower.  Immuni- 
zation programs,  and  the  reactivation  of 
pharmaceutical  production. 

11,  To  further  resjx)nd  to  the  relief  and 
rehabilitation  needs  of  Indochina,  United 
Natloi^  Secretary -General  Waldheim  re- 
cently dispatched  a  Special  Representative 
to  the  field.  His  report  will  serve  as  the  basis 
for  longer-term  United  Nations  assistance 
to  Indochina, 

12,  The  United  States,  to  date,  has  made 
no  contribution  to  any  United  NatlorLS  or 
other  international  humanitarian  relief  pro- 
gram In  Indochina, 

;/.    Refugee    problems    in    Thailand 

13,  Of  the  estimated  300.000  persons  who 
have  left  Indochina,  most  have  resettled 
abroad,  in  the  United  St.ates,  France.  Canada 
and  other  countries.  However,  some  8.^000 
refupees,  mainly  from  Laos  and  Cambodia. 
remain  unsettled  In  Thailand,  These  refugees 
are  under  the  mandate  of  the  United  Na- 
tions High  Commissioner  for  Refugees 
(UNHCR K 

14  lii  the  early  stages  of  the  refugee  crisis, 
neither  the  Thai  Government  nor  the  in- 
ternational community  were  prepared  to  ade- 
quately respond.  Through  August  1975.  relief 
efforts  were  nd  hoc  at  best,  and  only  the  work 
of  the  voluntary  agencies  averted  greater 
disaster 

15,  In  respon,~e  to  appeals  for  help  from  the 
Thai  Government,  the  UNHCR  launched  an 
urgent  appeal  for  $12,5  million  on  the  basis 
of  45.000  refugees  then  in  Thailand  Although 
this  total  has  nov  been  reached,  with  the 
continued  flow  of  refugees  it  will  probably  be 
revLsed  upward.  The  US,  has  contributed 
some  $8  6  million,  or  close  to  three-fourths, 

16,  Tlie  first  priority  of  the  UNHCR  pro- 
gram was  emergencv  food,  shelter,  and  med- 
ical supples  A=  these  needs  were  met.  The 
program  by  late  1975  shifted  to  up-pradlr^ 
camp  comd'ltions  and  providing  better  hous- 
ing and  other  commtin'ty  f.acllities  After  a 
slow  start,  the  UNHCR  program  Is  now  fully 
underway,  and  effective  working  relation- 
ships have  been  estr.bli.'ihed  between  all 
parties  involved  In  the  refugee  prograjn  ■  the 
Thai  Government,  voluntary  agencies,  and 
Third  country  donors. 

17.  The  reftigees  have  posed  both  a  ."^rlo-.ts 
Internal  economic  and  polltl"al  burden  for 
Thailand,  as  well  as  a  delicate  diplomatic 
problem.  The  Thai  dilemma  has  beer,  to  ful- 
fill Internationally  recornlzed  standards  of 
assisting  and  protecting  ref'icees,  while  also 
walking  a  careful  line  with  the  new  govern- 
ments in  Indochina.  Thai  authorities  do  not 
want  the  refusrees.  and  will  not  encourae-e 
more  to  ccm.e.  hv.t  they  have  also  pledged  not 
to  forcibly  repatriate  any  refugee, 

18.  Thai  officials  recognize  that  they  have 
three  prospects  for  dealing  vrtth  the  refugee 
crisis:  (1  voluntary  repatriation.  whJch  Is 
the  "ultimate  goal":  (2^  resettlement  In 
Third  Countries:  and  (3  the  continued  pres- 
ence of  the  refugees  in  Tlialland  for  the 
foreseeable  future, 

19,  The  Thai  Government  hopes  that  some 
20,000  to  30,000  "resettleable"  refugees  will 
be  accepted  by  Third  Countries.  To  date. 
approximately  17,000  refugees  from  Thailand 
have  moved  to  Third  Countries,  and  the  U.S. 
has  pledged  to  take  11.000  mere.  France  has 
been  accepting  close  to  600  to  1,000  each 
month,  with  other  nations  taking  smaller 
numbers. 

20.  For  the  refugees  who  stay.  Thai  author- 
ities hope  end  believe  that  most  will  even- 
tualv  want  to  return  to  their  homes  when 
conditions  stabilize  and  sufficient  time  has 
elapsed.  In  the  meantime,  Thailand  will  con- 
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tlmie  to  speak  tough  words  about  reiurnlng 
them  home,  even  as  they  all^  refugae 
"camps"  to  become  refugee  "vlUi^es"  under 
controlled  conditions.  t 

///.  Refugee  resettlement  in  the  Untied  States 

21.  In  little  more  than  a  year,  some  131,000 
Indochina  refugees  moved  from :  boats  and 
crowded  processing  centers,  to"  reception 
areas  In  the  U.S.,  to  sponsors  and  homes  In 
local  communities.  By  this  June  30th,  when 
the  parole  program  comes  to  an  end,  the 
total  will  reach  nearly  143.000. 

22.  Despite  the  chaos  of  the  evacuation, 
and  the  lack  of  leadership  and  direction  in 
the  early  stages  of  the  resettlement  program. 
substantial  progress  has  been  achieved  In  re- 
settling a  majority  of  the  refugees.  However, 
serious  problems  remain,  contrary  to  op- 
timistic reports  from  the  Task  Force. 

33.  No  overall  data  exists,  but  all  observers 
agree  that  unemployment,  underemploy- 
ment, welfare  and  other  problems  have  gen- 
erally Increased  among  the  refuRees — and 
Increased  very  dramatically  In  some  areas  of 
the  United  States. 

24.  A  clear  Indication  of  the  adjustment 
and  Integration  problems  among  the  refugees 
can  now  be  seen  In  their  frequent  movement 
from  their  initial  resettlement  areas  of  last 
year,  to  new  areas.  The  movement  Is  largely 
towards  the  so-called  "sun-belt"  from  the 
northeast  and  midwest.  TTie  reasons  for  mov- 
ing are  usually  personal — climate,  the  pres- 
ence of  family  or  friends  elsewhere,  better 
Job  opportunities,  the  lack  of  acceptance  in 
a  cnmmunlty.  etc. 

26  For  a  significant  number  of  refugees 
the  optimism  and  hope  of  last  year  has  faded 
Into  feelings  of  frustration,  failure,  loneli- 
ness and  general  depression.  There  are  un- 
doubtedly legitimate  reasons  for  this  situa- 
tion. Including  the  state  of  the  nation's  econ- 
omy, lack  of  resources  of  many  refugees,  poor 
Job  skills,  lack  of  English  language,  etc.  But 
these  problems  have  also  come  from  some 
fallings  In  the  President's  resettlement  pro- 
gram: early  pressures  to  empty  the  camps  at 
the  expense  of  good  resettlement:  emphaKls 
on  the  widest  dispersion  of  refugee.s.  leading 
to  unrealistic  resettlement  situations:  the 
limited  scope  of  the  program;  the  lack  of 
federal  program.?  available  for  Job  training, 
etc 

26.  There  are  no  quick  remedies  for  these 
problems,  and  the  refugess  resettlement  pro- 
gram Is  in  a  period  of  transition  So  the 
refugees  must  try  to  cope,  and  officials  are 
still  trying  to  "catch  up",  even  as  they  talk 
about  phasing  out   the  program. 


MISS  LAURA  JOHNSON 

Mr.  RIBICOPF.  Mr.  President,  Miss 
Laura  Johnson,  who  for  many  years  was 
president  of  Hartford  College  for  Women, 
recently  retired.  Her  achievements  were 
many  In  the  fields  of  education  and  com- 
munity affairs.  The  Hartford  Courant. 
In  a  recent  editorial,  commented  on  her 
accomplishments. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  edi- 
torial be  printed  In  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

I  From    the    Hartford    (Conn.)    Courant, 
May  14.  1976) 

Miss  Lattra  Johnson  Retires 
When  a  college  president  retires.  It  Is  ex- 
pected that  tributes  wil!  outline  numerical 
gain-;:  Acreage  added  to  a  campus,  how  m.my 
new  buildings  were  erected  and  how  much 
the  student  body  grew  All  these  are  evident 
achievements  when  reviewing  the  33  years 
spent  bv  Miss  Laura  Alice  Johnson,  first  as 
dean,  then  as  president  of  Hartford  College 
for  Women. 


But  the  main  concern  of  Miss  Johnson, 
who  retires  next  moath,  always  has  been  the 
broadening  of  student  minds,  not  particu- 
larly their  growth  in  numbers  on  the  campus 
of  the  two-yecu-  liberal  arts  college.  Widened 
horizons  and  expectations  for  them  as  per- 
sons have  been  nurtured  by  Miss  Johnson 
rather  than  focusing  only  on  the  narrower 
stereotyped  role  of  women. 

Indeed.  Mlas  Johnson  herself  epitomizes 
that  phll€>8ophy.  When  she  became  the  flrst 
woman  to  be  named  as  a  director  of  a  Hart- 
ford-based insiu-ance  company — Phoenix 
Mutual  In  1973 — she  described  that  unique 
honor  as  "nothing  special:  not  a  b!g  thing." 
Rather  she  hoped  her  selection  was  based  on 
her  talent  as  an  individual,  not  as  a  woman. 

She  again  became  a  "first  woman  who" 
when  In  1974  The  Courant  asked  her  to  be  a 
member  of  Its  Board  of  Directors.  The  year 
before  that  she  became  a  director  of  the 
Greater  Hartford  Chamber  of  Commerce. 
Koch  honor  and  Its  accompanying  responsi- 
bility has  recognized  Miss  Johnson's  distin- 
guished accomplishments  not  only  as  an  edu- 
cator but  also  as  a  skillful  administrator 

She  once  said,  "If  a  woman  Is  head  of  the 
Harvard  Crimson,  that's  newsworthy  and  It 
shouldn't  be.  Women  who  have  a  potentlon 
for  leadership  do  well  to  get  practice  In  It" 

That  potential  long  has  been  nurtured  by 
Miss  Johnson.  Before  It  was  popular  she  en- 
couraged women  to  return  to  college  part- 
time  to  complete  degrees.  She  founded  a 
career  counseling  center  at  the  college  and 
an  adult  lecture  series  aimed  at  making  edu- 
cation a  life-long,  continuing  pursuit. 

Last  night  Miss  Johnson  was  honored  at  a 
SlOO-a-plate  testimonial  In  honor  of  her 
years  of  service  In  her  name  the  money  will 
go  to  the  college  It  will  help  to  maintain 
the  rigorous,  top -standard  higher  education 
of  women  at  Hartford  College  where  Miss 
Laura  Johnson's  Influence  long  will  be  felt 
In  Its  graduates,  as  they  confidently  take 
their  places  In  the  world  as  persons  of  talent 
and  potential. 


SHIPBUILDING  CLAIMS  .^GAINST 
THE  NAVY:  A  MANUFACTURED 
CRISIS 

Mr  PROXMIRE  Mr  President.  Wil- 
liam P  Clements.  Deputy  Secretary  of 
Defease,  has  formally  notified  Congress 
that  the  Pentagon  is  InvoklnR  Its  na- 
tional emergency  powers  under  Public 
Law  85-804  to  pay  over  half  a  billion  dol- 
lars to  two  Navy  contractors.  The  two 
contractors.  Newport  New.s  Shipbuilding 
it  Dr>'dock  Co  and  the  Ingalls  Shipbuild- 
ing Division  of  Litton,  have  filed  $1.4  bil- 
lion worth  of  shipbuilding  claims  against 
the  Navy. 

In  addition,  Mr.  Clements  says  that 
about  $300  million  In  claims  is  about  to 
be  filed  by  the  EHectric  Boat  Division  of 
General  Dynamics.  These  claims  have 
not  yet  been  received  by  the  Navy. 

THE    CLAIMS     HAVE    NOT    BEEN    ttTLLT    AtrDITED 

Part  of  Mr.  Clements'  argument  in 
support  of  emergency  treatment  of  the 
claims,  rather  than  the  normal  settle- 
ment procedures  followed  by  the  Navy,  is 
that  the  claims  represent  longstanding 
disputes  and  therefore  must  be  quickly 
resolved.  The  impression  has  been  cre- 
ated that  the  claims  are  old  and  that 
they  have  been  unresolved  for  a  long 
period  of  time. 

The  facts  are  that  most  of  Newport 
News'  claims  were  either  filed  for  the 
first  time  or  revised  this  year,  and  tliat 
the  backup  documentation  for  Litton  s 
claims  has  still  not  been  submitted  to  tlic 
Navy. 


W^hat  this  means  is  that  the  Navy  has 
still  not  had  a  chance  to  fully  audit  or 
analyze  tlie  claims.  For  the  Government 
to  pay  the  claims  wholly  or  In  part  with- 
out a  full  audit  and  analysis  would  be 
like  buying  a  pig  in  a  poke. 

Such  an  action  *.s  objectionable  as  a 
matter  of  principle.  The  taxpayer  .should 
not  have  to  pay  for  unaudited,  unan- 
alyzed  claims. 

Paying  these  particular  claims  before 
they  are  fully  audited  Is  especially 
objectionable. 

A     MANfFACTTTKED    CRISIS 

After  reviewing  the  facts  and  the  se- 
quence of  events  in  this  matter,  I  am 
forced  to  conclude  that  the  Pentagon  is 
conspiring  with  the  shipbuilders  to 
manufacture  a  crisis  designed  to  cover 
up  cost  overruns  and  possible  false  claims 
that  could  cost  the  taxpayer  hundreds  of 
millions  of  dollars. 

The  facts  surrounding  the  $1.4  billion 
in  claims  filed  by  Newport  News  and  Lit- 
ton against  the  Navy  show  tliat  tliey  are 
based  at  least  in  part  on  vague  estimates, 
phony  assertions,  and  inflated  figures. 

The  facts  also  show  that  the  timing  of 
many  of  the  claims  coincide  with  pres- 
sures applied  to  get  them  quickly  settled 
and  that  the  Pentagon  Ls  now  tr>'ing  to 
exempt  the  contractors  from  audits  of 
their  claims  and  pav  them  under  a  na- 
tional emergency  law. 

CUMENTS     PROPOSAi     IS     EO*     A     BAtLorT 

The  Pentagon's  purpose  seems  to  be  to 
bail  out  two  defense  contractors  who 
havp  incurred  huge  ca^^t  overrun:-  be- 
cause of  their  own  InefBclency  and  fail- 
ures to  deliver  on  time. 

I  am  confident  that  if  the  claims  were 
thoroughlv  audlt-eri,  they  would  be  re- 
vealed a.s  largely  a  mixture  of  hocum  and 
hot  air. 

The  squeeze  plav  engineered  by  Clem- 
ents and  the  .shipbuilders  has  already  re- 
sulted in  recent  provisional  payments  of 
nearly  $20  mlllu-n  to  Litton  based  on  an 
Incomplete  analysts  of  partial  Infor- 
mation. 

Litton  asserts  that  the  Navy  agreed  in 
a  March  1976  meeting  to  pav  the  com- 
pany $50  million  In  provLslonal  pay- 
ments. I  am  informed  that  Navy  officials 
deny  makiiiK  any  such  agreements 

SHIPBUILDERS   HAVE   WITHHELD  DOCUMENT .* TIO  1 

Part  of  Llttons  and  Ncwpor  News' 
strategy  has  been  to  witlihold  supplying 
the  Navy  with  the  do<:umentation  of 
their  claims  in  order  to  delay  or  prevent 
Government  auditors  from  examining 
them  Three-fourths  of  Newport  News' 
$894  million  in  claims  were  either  filed 
for  the  flrst  time  or  substantially  revised 
this  year  Newport  News  oegan  preparing 
its  claims  years  ago.  sat  on  them  for 
months  after  the  paperwork  was  com- 
pleted, and  then  dumped  most  of  them 
In  the  Navy's  lap  last  February  and 
March. 

In  Januarv.  Clements  met  per.'-nnally 
with  J.  P.  Diesel,  president  of  Newport 
News,  to  dLscass  the  claims  before  most 
of  them  had  even  been  filed  Early  in 
Februao'  Clements  ordered  Adm  James 
L.  Holloway.  Chief  of  Naval  Operations, 
to  come  up  with  the  plan  to  resolve  the 
claims  di.spute  with  Newport  News  In  30 
days.  Some  of  the  largest  claims  had  still 
not  been  filed. 


NUCLEAR  CARBIEa  CLAIMS  FILED  FEBRUARY    1976 

Newport  News'  largest  single  claim — 
$221  million  for  the  aircraft  carriers 
Nimitz  and  Eisenhower — wtis  filed  on 
February  19.  1976,  together  with  16  thick 
volumes  of  documentation.  On  February 
20.  Diesel  wrote  to  the  Navy  threatening 
to  stop  work  on  other  Navj'  ships  unless 
there  was  progress  toward  settlement 
of  its  claims. 

tiVCLE.KR  SUBMARINE  CLAIMS  FILED  MARCH    1976 

Newport  News'  $92  million  claim  for 
the  nuclear  submarines  SSN  686  and 
SSN  687  was  not  filed  until  March  1976. 
I  am  informed  that  Newjwrt  News  com- 
pleted Its  price  estimates  for  this  claim 
In  May  1975. 

Another  curious  fact  about  the  SSN 
687  and  SSN  687  claims  is  that  General 
Dynamics  built  four  submarines  of  the 
same  cl.ass,  in  the  same  lime  period,  in 
accordance  with  the  same  designs.  Yet 
General  Dynamics  has  no  significant 
claims  against  the  Navy  for  its  sub- 
marines. 

NEWPORT    NEWS    CLAIMS    FILLED    WITH 
DISCLAIMEHS 

Other  disturbing  facts  about  the  New- 
port News  claims  are: 

First,  the  statements  accompanying 
the  claims  are  filled  with  disclaimers  in- 
dicating the  company  would  not  be  able 
to  prove  the  N&vy  owes  the  amounts 
alleged. 

Second,  with  regard  to  its  §160  million 
claim  on  the  cruisers  CGN  38,  39,  and  40, 
documentation  "includes  the  team's  anal- 
ysis of  contemporary  documents  and 
working  fdes  which  might  be  lo.'^t  when 
the  project  goes  tinto  final  completion 
stages."  The  contractor  also  admits  "some 
errors  may  have  been  made  in  its  esti- 
mates, and  that  the  specific  impact  of 
what  the  Navy  Ls  alleged  to  have  done 
"is  difficult    to  identify.  ' 

Third,  Newport  News  also  admits 
"some  errors  may  have  been  made"  in  its 
nuclear  submarine  claim,  that  its  con- 
clusions cannot  be  proven  with  cprtainty, 
and  that  it  may  be  evaluated  differently 
by  the  Government. 

Fourth,  Newport  News  refuses  to  cer- 
tify its  claims  although  Navy  regulations 
require  that  contractors  certify  that  their 
claims  are  "current,  complete  and  accur- 
ate" In  a  sworn  aflBdavit. 

LITTON  LHA  CLAIM  STILL  NOT  FULLY 
DOCVMENTED 

Litton's  claim  on  the  helicopter  carrier 
program — LHA — was  originally  $270  mil- 
lion in  1972  and  was  revLied  upwards 
three  times  until  it  reached  the  total  of 
$505  million  in  April  1975. 

The  Nav>'  rejected  Litton's  original 
claim  in  1973  on  the  grounds  that  it  had 
failed  to  substantiate  its  allegations  with 
facts.  The  Navy  did  agree  to  pay  Litton 
$109.7  mUJion  for  cancellation  costs  when 
the  LHA  program  was  cut  back  from  nine 
ships  to  five  .ships,  Litton  appealed  the 
decision  to  the  Armed  Services  Board  of 
Contract  Appeals  instead  of  providing 
the  Na\T  wit):  supporting  facts. 

In  January  1976,  the  Na\T  and  Litton 
agreed  that  the  contractor  would  with- 
draw its  appeal,  begin  documenting  the 
LH.'^  claim,  and  resume  negotiations 
after  the  Navy  examined  the  backup 
data.  Litton's  documentation  began  ar- 


riving in  March,  enabling  the  Navy  for 
the  first  time  to  begin  analyzing  the  facts 
behind  the  claim.  In  the  latter  part  of 
March.  Secretary  Clements  pulled  the 
rug  out  from  beneath  the  Na\-y  by  de- 
ciding the  Government  should  provide 
financial  relief  to  Newport  News  Lind  Lit- 
ton through  its  national  em.ergency 
ix)wers. 

E.VRLIKB  LITTON  CXAIM  UNDER  INVESTIGATION  BY 
JUSTICE    DEPABTMENT 

Among  the  disturbing  facts  about  Lit- 
ton are  the  following: 

First,  an  earlier  Litton  claim  on  a  sub- 
marine contract  was  referred  by  the  Navy 
to  the  Justice  Department  for  investiga- 
tion of  possible  fraud.  That  investigation 
is  now  taking  place. 

Second,  in  1972  Roy  Ash,  president  of 
Litton,  urged  the  Navy  to  ask  Congress 
for  $1  billion  to  $2  billion  to  solve  LHA 
and  other  shipbuilding  problems.  Ash 
said  he  discussed  .such  a  program  with  a 
Mr.  Connally,  who  was  quoted  as  saying 
that  it  should  be  positively  presented,  "on 
a  grand  scale — make  it  bigger  than  the 
Congress." 

Third,  only  a  fraction  of  the  support- 
ing data  to  the  LHA  claim  has  been  sub- 
mitted to  the  Navy. 

Fourth,  Litton's  shipyard  facility  has 
.'jcen  proven  to  be  inefficler.t  a..d  poorl;.' 
managed  by  a  number  of  Government  in- 
vestigations. This  is  the  same  c/)mpany 
that  ordered  a  ship  cut  in  half  so  that 
when  welded  back  together  Litton  could 
claim  that  it  had  been  built  according  to 
modeni.  modular  construciioii  techni- 
ques. 

THE   REAL  ISSUE WHO  IS  TO  BLAME   FOE  DELAYS 

AND  COST   OVEEBUNS? 

I  believe  Secretary  Clements  is  a  ma.n 
of  liigli  integrity  and  tliat  he  is  dedi- 
cated to  the  public  interest.  I  also  feel 
cert-iin  that  the  Navy  must  share  some 
of  the  responsibility  for  the  problems  in 
the  shiiibuilding  program.  Tlie  real  issue 
is,  who  is  to  blame  for  the  schedule  de- 
lays and  tlie  co.=l  overrun.  ? 

THE    CLAIMS    MUST   BE   FtrLLY    AUDITED   AND 
ANALYZED 

There  i.--  no  way  to  decide  this  issue 
until  tlie  claims  are  thoroughly  audited 
and  analyi^ed. 

Tlie  contractors  should  have  nothing  to 
fear  from  a  Navy  audit  if  the  claims  are 
legitimate 

The  taxi:'ayer  .should  not  have  to  pav 
anything  for  unaudited,  unanalyzed  t.nd 
uiLsubstantiated  claims. 

Under  tlie  law  the  Senate  and  the 
House  each  have  60  days  of  continuous 
sessic»n  to  adopt  a  resolution  disapprov- 
mg  the  Pentacron's  proposal  Clearly, 
therp  i:^  no  national  emergency  justify- 
ing the  wholesale  bailout  of  the  ship- 
building ir.dustry  proposed  by  Mr.  Clem- 
ents. It  is  also  of  interest  that  the  ship- 
builders themselves  have  not  asked  for 
the  kmd  of  relief  contemplated  by  the 
law   that   is    being   invoked. 

The  Senate  should  reject  the  Clements 
proposal. 


conclusion  of  morning 
busin:e»s 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Moniing 
business  Is  closed. 


PROPOSED  STANDING   COMMITTEE 
ON  INTELLIGENCE  ACTIVITIES 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ate will  now  resume  coiisideraiion  of  the 
unfinished  business,  Senate  Resolution 
400,  v.'hich  will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows: 

A  resolution  (S.  Res.  400 1  to  establish  a 
standing  Committee  of  the  Senate  on  In- 
telligence Activities,  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

The  question  Ls  on  agreeing  to  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Ohio. 

Mr.  TAFT.  Mr.  President,  we  have  be- 
fore us  amendment  No.  1645  to  the  sub- 
stitute. 

An  aspect  of  Senate  Resolution  400 
that  disturbs  me  greatly  is  the  stipula- 
tion that  the  Select  Committee  on  In- 
telligence be.  in  essence,  a  "B"  commit- 
tee with  members  limited  to  an  8-year 
term  of  service  on  the  committee. 

In  fact,  as  every  Senator  knows.  "B" 
committees  do  not  always  receive  the  at- 
tention from,  their  members  v.-hich  they 
might  de'^^erve.  This  is  fully  understand- 
able in  terms  of  the  severe  co'.istraint  on 
time  faced  by  every  ^tember  ol  the  Sen- 
ate. In  recognition  of  this  fact,  we  usually 
designate  as  a  "B"  committee  those  com- 
mittees responsible  fo^  areas  which, 
while  vital,  are  perhaps  not  as  vital  as 
certain  other  areas 

Extending  this  logic,  by  designating  the 
select  committee  as  a  "B"  committee, 
we  state  tliat  its  area  of  concern  is  not 
as  ntal  as  a  number  of  other  areas,  and 
that  it  is  recognized  that  members  may 
not  be  ■  ble  to  give  its  committee  business 
as  much  attention  as  they  would  like  to. 
Can  we  do  this  in  regard  to  xhe  area  of 
national  inteUigence^  I  strongly  s'aggest 
we  cannot.  It  is  clear  to  me  that  national 
intelligence  is  one  of  the  most  critical 
areas  lor  which  the  Congrej.s  has  some 
responsibility. 

In  fact.  Ls  it  not  contradictcjry  that  the 
increasing  awareness  of  the  importance 
of  the  intelligence  community  has 
brougiit  us  to  consider  a  bill,  which  im- 
plies strongly,  by  designating  the  pro- 
posed committee  as  a  "B"  committee, 
that  the  subject  in  question  is  compara- 
tively a  less  important  one?  I  do  not  think 
this  aspect  of  the  proposed  legislation  can 
be  considered  at  all  satisfactory  or 
acceptable. 

Mr,  "President.  Members,  particularly 
those  with  the  greatest  abilities,  may 
tend  to  seek  to  avoid  such  a  committee 
assignment  because  it  is  an  uncompen- 
sated add-on  to  their  prlman'  commit- 
tee responsibilities.  Can  we  afford  to  have 
this  committee  regarded  by  the  Mem- 
bership as  one  of  the  "dogs,"  so  to  speak 
as  far  as  committee  assignments  are  con- 
cerned? Given  the  tremendously  Impor- 
tant nature  of  the  national  intelligence 
function,  I  do  not  believe  we  can  afford 
that. 

Merely  doing  the  authorized  house- 
keeping work  annually,  in  Itself,  in  my 
opinion,  has  to  be  a  verj-  considerable 
burden  upon  all  Senators  who  serve  on 
the  committee,  regardless  of  the  con- 
tinuing oversight  functions  which  that 
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committee  would  be  called  upon  to  exer- 
cise continually.  Not  at  any  particular 
point  m  the  calendar  year.  I  emphasize 
to  the  Senate,  but  throughout  the  entire 
calendar  year  this  intelligence  committee 
would  have  a  responsibility  for  its  over- 
sight function.  The  experience  we  have 
had  would  indicate  that  that  oversight 
should  continue  on  a  very  active  basis  at 
all  times. 

Mr.  President,  what  about  those  dill- 
gent  Senators  who  really  become  in- 
volved with  the  worl£  of  the  select  com- 
mittee, as  we  would  hope  and  expect.  Will 
we  not  have  a  situation  where  other  sen- 
atorial committee  assignments  and  other 
necessary  worlc  will  suffer  because  of  the 
time  and  effort  devoted  to  the  select  com- 
mittee by  such  Senators? 

Mr.  President,  this  situation  Is  unfair 
to  Senators  who  rightfully  assume  re- 
sponsibilities for  work  on  tlie  select  com- 
mittee as  well  as  to  those  Senators  who 
must,  by  virtue  of  time  limitations,  pick 
up  the  slack  created  on  regular  commit- 
tee assignments. 

We  want  our  very  best  people  to  serve 
on  this  committee.  If  such  a  committee  is 
established;  and  we  want  them  to  be 
motivated  to  devote  their  full  attention 
to  it.  We  must  provide  for  an  accommo- 
dation between  the  current  requirements 
Imposed  by  section  6(a)  of  rule  XXV  and 
the  realities  of  our  demanding  work  in 
the  Senate  in  all  areas.  My  amendment. 
No.  1645.  would  integrate  the  select  com- 
mittee into  the  normal  functional  work 
structure  of  the  Senate  and  thereby  rec- 
ognize the  realities  of  providing  for  a 
realistic  opportunity  to  do  our  very  best 
In  this  most  critical  area. 

I  shall  mention  one  other  danger  I  see 
Involved  here.  I  sec  it  involved  in  any 
case,  but  I  think  it  is  multiplied  by  the 
approach  we  are  taking  with  respect  to 
permitting  this  committee  to  be  an 
add-on,  select,  or  "B"  committee,  what- 
ever one  wishes  to  call  it.  That  is  the 
propensity  that  already  exists  in  many 
of  these  areas  of  Senators  to  rely  on  their 
committee  staffs  very  heavily.  That  Is 
likely  to  be  magnified  in  this  particular 
area.  What  we  have  here,  very  possibly, 
is  the  building  up  of  a  staff  of  so-called 
Intelligence  experts  in  this  area  who. 
unless  the  Senators  have  the  time,  in 
view  of  their  other  committee  assign- 
ments, to  devote  a  great  deal  of  attention 
to  the  work  of  the  committee,  are  going 
to  become  the  actual,  functional  working 
committee.  Instead  of  having  one  or  more 
agencies  In  the  executive  branch  with  the 
final  word  in  the  Intelligence  field,  I 
think  we  are  very  likely  to  see  It  cen- 
tralized, as  we  have  It  in  this  committee, 
In  the  staff  of  thLs  committee — a  power 
ill  Itself  within  the  Senate  but  not  sub- 
ject to  as  much  oversight  or  control  as 
there  should  be  and  really  becoming  the 
dominant  force  in  the  intelligence  activi- 
ties of  the  United  States. 

For  all  these  reasons,  my  feeling  is  that 
it  would  be  far  wiser  If  we.  at  the  very 
outset,  began  by  regarding  this  as  a  "B" 
committee  or  a  select  committee  that 
under  rule  XXV  would  have  the  same  re- 
quirements as  to  a  limitation  on  mem- 
bership as  the  other  "B"  and  select  and 
Joint  committees  of  the  Senate  have 
under  the  second  sentence  of  nile  XXV. 


For  that  reason,  I  recommend  the 
adoption  of  this  amendment. 

I  reserve  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  Mr.  President,  the 
compromise  substitute  as  presently  writ- 
ten allows  a  Senator  to  serve  on  the  new 
Intelligence  committee  in  addition  to  any 
other  committee  on  which  he  already 
serves. 

The  amendment  offered  by  Senator 
Taft  would  change  this.  It  would  bar  a 
member  of  the  select  committee  from  also 
serving  on  any  other  "B"  committee. 
Paragraph  6(a)  of  rule  25  places  In  the 
category  of  "B"  committees  the  following 
committees: 

District  of  Columbia,  Post  OfBce  and 
Civil  Service,  Rules  and  AdmlnLstration. 
Veterans'  Affairs,  any  permanent  select 
or  special  committee,  any  Joint  commit- 
tee of  the  Congress  except  the  Joint  Com- 
mittees on  the  Library  and  Printing. 

If  the  amendment  offered  by  Senator 
Taft  was  adopted,  any  Member  going  on 
the  new  Intelligence  committee  would 
have  to  give  up  hLs  present  membership 
on  any  of  these  "B"  committees. 

The  problem  with  the  amendment  of- 
fered by  Senator  Taft  is  that  it  will  make 
it  more  difflcult  to  find  a  suitable  cross- 
section  of  the  Senate  to  serve  on  the 
committee. 

Only  23  Members  of  the  Senate  are  not 
now  members  of  a  B  committee.  Of  the 
40  Senators  from  whom  the  7  at-large 
Members  must  be  drawn,  only  7  are  not 
already  on  a  "B"  committee.  Thus.  It  Is 
clear  that  to  get  a  true  cross-section  of 
the  Senate,  and  meet  the  other  member- 
ship requirements  of  the  resolution,  the 
leadership  will  have  to  find  Senators  now 
on  other  "B"  committees  willing  to  give 
up  their  present  committee  a.sslgnments. 

This  may  be  difficult  if  the  proposed 
wording  were  approved  in  light  of  the 
provision  In  the  resolution  for  rotating 
membership. 

It  will  be  difflcult  to  get  a  Senator  to 
give  up  his  chance  of  seniority  on  another 
"B"  committee  to  go  on  the  new  com- 
mittee for  more  than  8  years.  At  the 
end  of  this  period,  he  will  have  to  start 
all  over  again  on  another  "B"  committee. 

The  proposed  amendment  will  affect 
especially  hard  those  Senators  initially 
appointed  to  the  committee  who  mu.st 
get  off  the  committee  after  only  4  years, 
in  order  to  start  the  rotation  process. 
These  Senators  may  have  to  give  up  all 
their  seniority  on  another  committee  to 
serve  just  4  years  on  the  new  committee. 
It  could  very  well  be  hard  to  find  a  Sen- 
ator willing  to  do  that. 

The  members  of  the  present  Select 
Committee  on  Intelligence  were  able  to 
conduct  their  work  on  this  committee 
as  an  add-on  committee  on  top  of  all 
other  committee  assignments.  Members 
of  the  new  permanent  committee  could 
do  so  also. 

It  would  seem  to  me  that  even  without 
the  proposed  wording,  the  leadership 
could  certainly  take  Into  account  the 
overall  problems  of  a  Senator's  other 
obligations  In  trying  to  find  Senators 
to  serve  on  the  new  select  committee. 

Consequently,  and  for  these  reasons. 
Mr.  President.  I  oppose  the  amendment 
offered  by  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Ohio. 


Mr.  TAFT.  I  wonder  if  the  distin- 
guished Senator  would  yield  for  a 
moment  for  a  question? 

Mr.  RIBICOFF  I  am  pleased  to  yield. 

Mr.  TAFT.  I  should  like  to  know  the 
rationale  by  which  the  committee  ar- 
rived at  the  decision  or  the  framework 
for  the  compromise  which  subsequently 
arrived  at  the  decision  to  have  an  8-year 
limitation  on  the  term.  I  have  not  offered 
an  amendment  to  strike  that,  but  it  does 
seem  to  me  it  raises  exactly  the  same 
point.  The  Senator,  indeed,  has  made 
the  same  point  himself.  That  is  that 
having  a  committee  of  this  limited  length 
seems  to  me  to  militate  against  mem- 
bers choosing  it  as  a  committee  on  which 
they  want  to  serve  and.  thereby,  down- 
grading the  committee.  If  you  know 
you  are  only  going  to  be  on  it  for  8  years, 
you  cannot  build  up  seniority  on  it  as 
you  might  on  another  committee,  and 
it  seems  to  me  you  would  think  a  long 
time  before  you  would  agree  to  go  on 
this  committee. 

Is  the  Senator  firm  and  are  the  com- 
promisers firm  in  feeling  that  they  want 
to  keep  the  8-year  limitation  of  member- 
ship? 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  The  Committee  on 
Government  Operations  at  first  sug- 
gested only  a  6-year  term.  It  was  our 
feeling  tliat  we  wanted  to  make  sure 
that  the  Senators  on  this  committee 
would  not  get  a  vested  Interest  in  the 
intelligence  conmiunity  and  find  them- 
selves apologists  for  the  intelligence 
apparatus  instead  of  doing  their  over- 
sight job.  Wlien  we  sat  In  Senator 
Mansfield's  office  to  try  to  work  out  a 
compromise  between  the  proposals  of 
the  Committee  on  Rules  and  the  Com- 
mittee on  Government  Operations,  the 
point  was  raised  by  Senator  Cannon  that 
he  felt  that  it  should  be  a  longer  term 
of  years  Ln  order  to  give  the  members 
of  this  committee  the  necessary  special 
knowledge  and  insights.  Consequently,  It 
was  raLsed  to  9  years. 

When  we  started  to  think  alx)ut  the 
9-year  term,  it  became  obviou.s  that  cer- 
tain members  would  have  to  pet  off  In 
the  middle  of  a  term,  and,  con.'^equently, 
an  amendment  was  offered  on  the  floor 
changing  it  to  8  years.  I  think  there  is 
a  basic  wisdom  in  making  sure  that  no 
member  stays  on  this  committee  too  long. 
and  thereby  loses  hLs  Interest,  becomes 
Indifferent  to  the  problems  and  an  apolo- 
gist for  tlie  intelligence  communitv  That 
was  the  rationale  behind  limiting  the 
term. 

I  say  respectfully  to  the  Senator  from 
Ohio  that  I  have  a  degree  of  .sympathy 
for  his  point  of  view.  It  is  my  feeling  that 
this  committee  Is  going  to  have  a  lot 
of  hard  work  to  do  It  is  my  feeling  that 
this  committee  is  going  to  take  a  con- 
siderable amount  of  a  member's  time. 
We  have  before  us  a  Senate  resolution 
setting  up  a  gro'ip  of  Senators  to  look 
over  the  entire  committee  structure  I 
believe  they  have  to  report  bark  in  the 
nrxt  se.sslon  of  Congress  .^t  that  time. 
th''  whole  allnement  of  ".^"  and  "B" 
committee  will  be  gone  Into.  At  such 
time,  the  select  committee  will  be  in 
place 

I  say  frankly.  I  do  not  seek  a  place  on 
this  committee    If  I  were  a  member  of 
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this  committee.  I  would  give  up  a  "B" 
committee  on  which  I  serve,  because  I 
do  not  think  I  could  really  give  the 
necessary  time  to  the  new  committee 
without  doing  so.  But  taking  Into  ac- 
count the  thinking  of  Senator  Cannon 
and  Senator  Byrd  and  the  fact  that  we 
will  take  a  hard  look  at  the  entire  com- 
mittee structure  at  the  beginning  of  the 
next  Congress,  it  was  felt  that,  because 
of  all  these  reasons,  at  this  time,  we 
should  not  insist  that  any  member  serv'- 
Ing  on  the  select  committee  would  have 
to  give  up  another  committee  assign- 
ment. 

Mr.  TAPT  I  appreciate  the  Senator's 
comments,  particularly  with  regard  to 
the  ongoing  review  of  the  entire  com- 
mittee structure  in  the  Senate.  I  am 
extremely  hopeful  that  something  afiBr- 
mative  will  come  out  of  that  at  the  next 
session.  The  experience  of  tlie  House 
today,  unfortunately,  does  not  seem  to 
be  too  sanguine  a  one  as  to  what  is  likely 
to  come  out  of  it.  I  still  feel  that  we 
badly  do  need  such  a  study  and  we  badly 
need  some  realinement  of  legislative 
responsibilities  within  the  varioas  legis- 
lative committees.  That  is  one  rea.son  why 
I.  frankly,  have  trouble  with  the  sub- 
stitute at  this  point.  I  thousiht  that  the 
resolution  of  the  matter,  in  \iew  of  that 
pending  study  that  the  Committee  on 
Rules  came  out  with  in  settirg  up  an 
oversight  committee  at  this  point,  really 
deferring  any  question  of  transferring 
basic  authority  for  legislative  purposes 
to  such  a  commlt.t.ee  until  we  got  the  re- 
port of  that  study  of  cnmmltt.ee  Juris- 
diction overall,  was  a  sound  approach  to 
the  problem. 

I  do  wonder,  however,  in  view  of  what 
the  Senator  has  indicated,  whether  per- 
haps some  kind  of  resolution  of  the  mat- 
ter might  not  be  arrived  at  better  by  at 
least  putting  a  2-year  limitation  or  a 
next-session  limitation,  a  2 '2-year  lim- 
itation, upon  the  ability  of  anyone  to 
serve  on  the  Select  Committee  on  Intelli- 
gence and  not  count  it,  under  rule  XXV, 
as  a  select  committee  or  a  "B"  commit- 
tee. 

I  have  given  some  thought  to  that 
ron.<:ideration  and  perhaps  should  want 
to  consider  modifying  the  amendment  In 
that  direction  if  the  committee  were  dis- 
posed to  think  along  those  lines.  Is  there 
any  feeling  of  the  committee  on  that? 
H.1S  that  been  discu.ssed? 

Mr.  RIBICOFF,  I  do  not  think  that 
at  this  time,  as  manager  of  the  resolu- 
tion, that  I  could  ELccept  that  modifica- 
tion. 

I  think  it  Is  Important  to  have  the 
majority  and  minority  leader,  if  the  Sen- 
ate agrees  to  Senate  Resolution  400.  set 
up  this  committee  as  soon  as  possible.  I 
have  the  utmost  confidence  in  Senators 
Mansfield  and  Scott,  to  structure  this 
committee  in  a  way  that  takes  into  ac- 
count the  composition  of  tlie  Senate  and 
the  question  of  seniority,  and  makes  sure 
that  thLs  committee  represents  a  cross 
section  of  the  thinking  of  the  U.S.  Sen- 
ate. I  should  like  to  give  Senator  Mans- 
field and  Senator  Scott  a  free  hand. 

I  cannot  talk  for  Senator  Mansfiild, 
but  I  have  heard  hLs  testimony  that  he 
Is  going  to  make  sure  that  whoever  he 
appoints  will  be  able  to  give  this  com- 


mJttee  ample  time  and  attention.  If  he 
finds  that  a  Member  wants  to  get  on  this 
committee  and  is  so  overburdened  with 
other  committee  assignments  that  he 
could  not  give  this  committee  the  atten- 
tion it  deserves,  I  do  not  think  the  ma- 
jority leader  is  going  to  appoint  such  a 
man.  If  it  is  somebody  he  wants.  I  think 
Senator  Mansfield  could  very  well  talk 
to  sucli  a  Member  of  the  Senate  and  find 
out  if  he  would  be  willing  to  give  it  up. 
But  I  do  not  want  to  tie  the  hands  of 
either  Senator  Mansfield  or  Senator 
Scott  in  tlie  makeup  of  thL=;  15-member 
committee.  If  it  is  going  to  work,  it  is 
going  to  work  because  of  tlie  setup  and 
the  makeup  of  thL?  first  15-man  com- 
mittee. I  should  like  to  give  the  majority 
and  minority  leaders  the  freedom  to 
make  that  clioice  without  writing  in  re- 
strictions in  this  resolution. 

Mr.  TAFT.  I  am  not  sure  that  the  Sen- 
ator understands  my  suggestion,  because 
I  do  not  think  It  relates  to  writing  in  re- 
strictions. I  have  no  restrictions.  I  think 
tlie  makeup  of  the  committee  at  present 
i.^  ;i!-obab!y  as  good  as  we  can  get,  al- 
tiiough  I  think,  frankly,  it  ought  only  to 
come  from  the  four  committees  involved 
and  not  be  a  legLslative  committee.  But 
in  view  of  the  direction  that  the  substi- 
tute has  already  gone.  I  concur  rather 
strongly  wltli  the  drafters  of  the  substi- 
tute to  the  effect  that  the  selection  ought 
to  be  made  by  the  majority  and  minority 
leaders.  I  think  that  Is  a  move  in  the 
right  direction  and  one  that  I  would  not 
want  to  upset  if  this  legislation  is  going 
to  become  law. 

My  suggestion  rather  was  that  we  say 
that,  for  the  purposes  of  the  second  sen- 
tence of  subparagraph  (a)  of  rule  XXV. 
paragraph  6.  membership  on  the  Select 
Committee  on  Intelligence  would  not  be 
taken  Into  account  until  a  date  occurring 
during  the  first  session  of  the  96th  Con- 
gress, upon  which  the  appointment  of 
the  majority  and  minority  members  of 
the  standing  committee  of  the  Senate 
would  be  initially  completed. 

In  other  words,  you  would  have  a  delay 
until  after  the  next  Congress  before  the 
limitation  upon  holding  membership  on 
this  committee  would  be  included  under 
the  rules  as  they  currently  stand,  and 
that  L;  a  consideration  I  wouid  await,  and 
I  think  it  is  particularly  appropriate  in 
view  of  one  of  the  matters  the  Senator 
has  already  mentioned,  which  Is  the  fact 
that  we  have  an  ongoing  study  of  the 
lineup  of  our  committee  structure. 

But.  it  seems  to  me,  If  you  do  not  do 
that.  In  a  way  you  sort  of  make  a  prom- 
ise which  later  I  feel  we  are  going  to  be 
called  upon  to  "grandfather"  In  of  keep- 
ing people  on  thLs  committee  for  the  full 
9-year  period  even  though  It  Is  an  add- 
on committee,  and  even  though  they  may 
already  be  on  their  full  quota  of  com- 
mittees insofar  as  paragraph  6  of  rule 
XX\'  L«:  concerned. 

So  my  proposal  really  was  to  put  this 
limitation  on  so  that  anybody  who  goes 
on  this  committee  knows  that  at  the  end 
of  the  95th  Congress  he  is  going  to  have 
to  make  a  choice. 

We  have  done  this  once  before.  There 
is  an  ob\ious  precedent  for  It  insofar  as 
the  Budget  Committee  was  concerned. 
We  have  tried  that  before.  It  would  seem 


to  me  this  might  be  a  fair  way.  a  work- 
manlike way,  to  go  about  resolving  this 
question. 

Ml.  RIBICOFF.  Again,  this  will  be  a 
permanent  rotating  committee,  and  the 
rotation  will  go  into  effect  in  the  original 
appointments,  so  it  is  difQcult  to  see  how 
just  deferring  your  amendment  for  2 
years  resolves  the  basic  difficulty  of  ap- 
plying your  proposal  to  a  committee  with 
rotating  membership. 

As  I  indicated,  tills  pro\'lsion  was 
worked  out  in  close  cooperation  between 
tile  Rules  Committee  and  tlie  Govern- 
nier.  Operations  Committee.  At  this  time 
I  do  not  feei  I  could  depart  m  tnis  in- 
stance and  change  tne  basic  compromise 
that  was  worked  out  between  the  Com- 
mittee on  Rules  and  tiie  Committee  on 
Government  Operations. 

Mr.  PERCY  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  RIBICOFF  Yes. 

Mr.  PERCY.  I  think  what  the  Senator 
from  Ohio  is  attempting  to  accomplish  is 
comparable  to  the  original  thoughts  that 
the  Senator  from  Illinois  had.  I  felt  there 
should  be  some  sacrifice. 

As  I  interpret  this  amendment,  it  would 
require  a  Member  to  decide  between  aD 
of  the  select  committees  tliat  he  has — 
these  permanent  assignments  they  have 
on  those  committees — and  he  would  have 
to  give  up  tliose  permanent  assignments, 
all  of  them,  for  a  temporarj-  assignment 
on  this  committee. 

Taking  into  accoimt  the  very  difficult 
compromise  position  that  we  finally  re- 
solved and  worked  out,  where  every  single 
Member  receded  Ln  that  compromise 
group  on  some  points.  I  finally  receded  on 
this  point.  I  think  the  Senator  from  Hh- 
nois  will  stand  by  that  and  oppose  the 
amendment. 

However,  I  do  commend  the  Senator 
from  Ohio  for  grappling  with  a  problem 
that  we  wrestled  with  ourselves  in  com- 
mittee and  In  the  conferences  that  we 
had.  It  Is  not  an  open-and-shut  case 
either  way. 

What  I  am  Impressed  with  Is  that  the 
fioor  manager  of  the  bill  is  attempting  to 
provide  as  much  leeway  as  possible,  to 
have  as  many  Senators  from  whom  we 
can  draw  as  possible,  and  then  leave  It  to 
their  conscience  and  their  own  judgment 
as  to  whether  they  can  handle  the  load. 

I  am  sure  the  leadership  wUl  Impose 
the  requirement  that  once  this  respon- 
sibility Is  accepted  that  It  be  accepted  as 
a  major  responsibility. 

The  old  saying  is  that  if  you  want  a 
job  done,  give  it  to  a  busy  man.  Now,  that 
would  only  be  altered  by  saying  to  give  it 
to  a  busy  person  We  know  the  capacity 
of  some  people  to  handle  a  tremendous 
workload,  and  certainly  I  think  everyone 
In  the  Senate  will  be  impressed  by  the 
fact  that  this  Is  a  hea^T  load.  Members 
of  the  Select  Intelligence  Committee,  the 
CJhurch  committee,  recognized  the 
amount  that  it  took  out  of  their  lives  and 
the  time  and  the  effort  that  they  put  in, 
and  we  have  that  as  a  gnldellne  to  go  by. 

But  I  still  would  come  down  on  the  side 
of  giving  the  leadership  the  maximum 
leeway,  and  standing  by  the  compromise. 
So  I  would  regretfully  oppose  the  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.   TAFT.    Mr.   President.   I   ask   to 
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modify  the  amendment,  and  I  send  the 
modification  to  the  desk. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
modification  will  be  stated. 

TThe  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows: 

The  Senator  from  Ohio  (Mr.  Tatt)  modi- 
fies his  amendment  to  read  as  fottows: 

On  page  4.  line  18.  strike  llnet  lB-21  and 
substitute  In  lieu  thereof:  \ 

"(d)  Paragraph  6  of  rtile  XXV  of  the 
Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate  Is  Amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fcJlowlng  new 
subparagraph:  1 

(1)  For  purpo-es  of  the  ."^econdipentence  of 
subparagraph  (a)  membership  oft  the  Select 
Committee  on  Intelligence  shall  ipt  be  taken 
into  account  until  that  date  ocdtrrlng  dur- 
ing the  first  Kesslon  of  the  Ninety-Sixth 
Congress,  upon  which  the  appointment  of 
the  majority  and  minority  party  members  of 
the  standing  Committee  of  the  Senate  la 
initially  completed." 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  is  so  modified. 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  Mr.  President,  I  v.-ill 
have  to  oppose  the  modified  o.tnendmeiit 
for  the  same  reasons  previously  stated. 

Mr.  TAFT.  Mr.  President,  it  is  my  in- 
tention to  call  for  the  yeas  and  nays  on 
the  amendment,  as  modified,  and  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

Tlie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  TAFT.  Mr  President.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  order  for  the 
cjuorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  TAFT.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  for  the 
yeas  and  nays  on  the  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Ls  there 
a  sufficient  .second?  There  Is  a  sufficient 
second. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr  TAFT.  Mr  President.  I  yield  back 
the  remainder  of  my  time. 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  I  yield  back  the  re- 
mainder of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  time 
im.>  been  yielded  back.  The  question  is 
on  agreeing  to  the  amendment  of  the 
Senator  from  Ohio,  as  modified.  The  yeas 
and  nay.s  have  been  ordered  and  the 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD  Mr  Pre.sident  on 
this  vote  I  have  a  pair  with  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Iowa  'Mr  Cni.- 
VER).  If  he  were  present  and  voting,  he 
would  vote  "nay."  If  I  were  pennltted 
to  vote,  I  would  vote  "aye."  Therefore,  I 
withhold  my  vote 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  suspend.  Let  us  have  order  In  the 
Chamber.  Will  Senators  please  clear  the 
well?  Senators  will  please  take  their 
seats  or  return  to  the  cloakroom- 
Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President,  there  Is 
still  not  order  in  the  Chamber. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The 
point  of  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  Ls 
well  made.  The  well  is  not  clear.  Will 
Seimtors  please  take  their  seats?  Let  U5 
have  order  in  the  Chamber  The  clerk 
will  suspend  until  we  have  order 

Tlie  assistant  legLslative  clerk  resumed 
and  concluded  the  call  nf  the  rol! 

Mr    ROBERT  C    BYRD.   I  announce 


that  the  Senator  from  Virginia  (Mr. 
H.\RRy  F.  Byrd.  Jr.>,  the  Senator  from 
Iowa  'Mr.  Culver),  the  Senator  from 
Michigan  'Mr.  Hart',  the  Senator  from 
Hawaii  (Mr.  Inouttk*.  the  Senator  from 
Wyoming  'Mr.  McGee)  .  and  the  Senator 
from  California  (Mr.  Titnney)  are  nec- 
es.sarlly  absent. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
Indiana  'Mr.  Bayh»  Is  absent  because 
of  Illness. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Tennessee  'Mr.  Baker). 
the  Senator  from  Massachusetts  (Mr. 
Brooke)  .  the  Senator  from  Arizona  (Mr. 
OoLDWATER),  and  the  Senator  from 
North  Carolina  (Mr.  Helms)  are  neces- 
sarily absent. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  North  Caro- 
lina (Mr.  Helms)   would  vote  "yea." 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  38, 
nays  50,  as  follows : 

(Rollcall  Vote  No.   178  Leg.) 
YEAS— 38 


Allen 

Haikeil 

Randolph 

Banlett 

Hruska 

Roth 

Beilmon 

Kennedy 

Schweiker 

I'.enisen 

Lnxalt 

Scott,  Hugh 

B;den 

Leahy 

Srott. 

Broolc 

MrClure 

William  L. 

Curtis 

Metcalf 

Stafford 

Dole 

Moss 

Stevens 

Kastiand 

Nelson 

Stone 

Fannin 

Pack  wood 

Taft 

Oarn 

Pastore 

Thurmond 

Griffln 

F-eil 

Tower 

Hansen 

Pro-xmlre 
NAYS— 60 

Young 

Abourezk 

Glenn 

Mclntyre 

UeaJl 

Gravel 

Mondale 

Buckley 

Hart.  Gary 

Montoya 

Bumpers 

Karike 

Morgan 

Bnrdlck 

Haifleld 

Muak'e 

Byrd.  Robert 

C.  Hathaway 

Nunn 

Cannon 

HoUings 

Pearson 

Case 

HuddiCsujn 

I'ercy 

Chues 

Humphrey 

R.blcoff 

Church 

Jackson 

Sparkman 

Ciark 

Javlu 

Stennis 

Cranston 

.Johnston 

Srevenson 

Oomenlcl 

Long 

Symington 

Durkm 

Mag  n  use  n 

Tciimadge 

Eagleton 

Mathlas 

Weicker 

FoniT 

Mcc;e::an 

Williams 

Ford 

McGovern 

PRESENT   AND  OrVINQ   A   LIVE   PAIR,   AS 
PREVIOUSLY  RECORDED— I 
Mansfleld.  for. 


NOT  VOTING— U 

Baker 

Culver                  McGee 

Bayh 

Goldwater            Tunney 

Brooke 

Hart.  Philip  A. 

Byrd, 

Heims 

Harry 

P. 

Jr.     Inouye 

So  Mr.  Taft's  amendment,  as  modified, 
was  rejected. 

Mr  RIBICOFT.  Mr.  President.  I  move 
to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
amendment  was  rejected. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
LEAHY'  The  question  is  on  agreeing  to 
the  motion  of  the  Senator  from  Montana 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  tiible  w;i5 
agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  May  we 
have  order  in  the  Chamber  so  the  Sen- 
ator from  West  Virginia  may  be  heard? 


ORDER   FOR    ADJOURNMENT   TO    10 
AM    TOMORROW 

Mr.  ROBERT  C  BYRD  Mr  President, 
I  ask  unanlmou.';  con.sent  that  when  the 
Senate  completes  Its  buslnesa  today  It 


stand  in  adjournment  until  the  hour  of 
10  am.  tomorrow. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
Ob  .lection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  FOR  Ri-.SUMPIION  OF  CON- 
SIDERATION OF  SENATE  REFOLU- 
TION  4no 

Mr.  ROBERT  C  BYRD  Mr.  President. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  at  the 
hour  of  11  a.m.  tomorrow  the  Senate  re- 
sume consideration  of  the  unfinished 
business.  Senate  Resolution  400. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 


TIME  LIMITATION  AGREEMENT  ON 
AMENDMENTS  TO  AND  VOTE  ON 
SENATE    RESOLUTION   400 

Mr  ROBERT  C  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  at  11  a.m. 
tomorrow  morning  there  be  a  time  limit 
for  debate  on  the  amendment  by  Mr. 
Stennis  and  Mr.  Tower,  the  time  to  be 
limited  to  3  hours  to  be  equally  divided 
between  Mr.  Ribicoff  and  Mr.  Stennis, 
that  a  vote  occur  on  tlie  amendment  by 
Mr.  Stennis  and  Mr  Tower  at  the  hour 
of  2  p.m.  tomorrow  afternoon,  that  im- 
mediately upon  the  disposition  of  that 
vote  the  Senate  proceed  to  vote  on  the 
Cannon  substitute,  as  amended,  if 
amended,  and  that  upon  the  disposition 
of  that  vote  the  Senate  proceed  imme- 
diately to  the  vote  on  Senate  Resolution 
400.  as  amended  if  amended. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  text  of  the  unanimous-consent 
agreement  is  as  follows: 

Ordered.  That  on  Wednesday,  May  19,  1976. 
at  the  hour  of  11  00  a.m.,  the  .Senate  proceed 
to  consider  the  amendnient  ofTered  by  the 
Senator  from  Textus  (Mr  Tower)  and  the 
Senator  from  Mississippi  (Mr.  Stennis),  with 
a  time  limitation  thereon  of  3  hours,  to  be 
equally  divided  and  controlled  by  the  pro- 
ponents of  the  amendment  and  the  manager 
of  the  resolution. 

Ordered  further,  TTiat  at  the  hour  of  2:00 
p.m.,  the  Senate  proceed  to  voto  on  the 
Tower-Stennls  amendment,  and  that  Imme- 
diately following  that  vote,  there  occur  a  vote 
on  the  substitute  amcnclment  uf  the  Senator 
from  Nevada  (Mr  Cannon),  and  that  if 
adopted,  the  committee  substltiite  amend- 
ment, as  amended,  be  considered  as  having 
been  adopted,  and  that  In  any  case,  the 
Senate  immediately  proceed  to  vote  on  S.  Res. 
400  as  amended    If  amended. 


EXECUTIVE  SESSION 

Mr  FANNIN  Mr  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  thai  the  Senate  go 
into  executive  session  to  consider  nom- 
inations. 

Tliere  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  the  consideration  of  execu- 
tive business 


FEDEIRAL  ELECTION  COMMISSION 

Mr  CANNON.  Mr  President,  on  May 
4,  1976,  the  Senate  pas.sed  by  a  vote  of 
62  to  29  the  Federal  Election  Campaign 
Act  Amendments  of  1976  iS.  3065'  pr''>- 
vldlng  for  the  adminiatratlon  of  the  Fed- 
eral Election  Campaign  Act  of  1971,  a.s 
amended,  by  a  Federal  Election  Com- 
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mission  to  be  appointed  by  the  Presi- 
dent, by  and  with  the  advice  and  con- 
sent of  the  Senate.  S.  3065  had  passed 
the  House  on  May  3,  1976,  by  a  vote  of 
291  to  81.  On  May  11.  1976,  the  President 
signed  S.  3065  Into  law. 

Yesterday,  May  17,  the  President  sub- 
mitted to  the  Senate  the  nomination  of 
six  indi\1duals  as  members  of  the  Fed- 
eral Election  Commission,  five  of  whom 
were  previously  confirmed  by  the  Sen- 
ate as  members  of  the  CommLssion  prior 
to  the  Supreme  Court's  decision  in  Buck- 
ley against  Valeo.  The  nominations  have 
been  niade  pursuant  to  section  101  of 
the  Federal  Election  Campaign  Act 
-Amendments  of  1976. 

On  March  14.  1975.  the  Subcommittee 
on  Privileges  and  Election.-  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Rules  and  Administration  held 
heanngs  on  the  nominations  of  Thomas 
A.  Harris  of  Arkan.-^as,  Joan  D  Alkcns  of 
Penasylvania,  Robert  O.  Tiernan  of 
Rhode  Island.  Vernon  W.  Thomson  of 
Wisconsin,  and  Neil  Staebler  of  Michi- 
gan, to  be  Commi.ssioners  of  the  Federal 
Election  Commission.  The.se  nominations 
were  reported  favorably  by  the  Com- 
mittee on  Rules  and  Administration  on 
March  24,  1975.  and  approved  by  the 
Senate  on  April  10,  1975. 

The  pending  nominations  of  these  five 
individuals  liave  been  cleared  by  the 
members  of  the  Committee  on  Rules  and 
Administration  for  approval  by  the  Sen- 
ate. In  view  of  the  Senate's  recent  ap- 
proval, after  full  hearings,  of  these  five 
individuals,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  Senate  consider  their  nomina- 
tions as  In  executive  session  at  this  time 
without  referi-al  to  that  committee 
Several  Senators  addres.sed  the  Chair. 
^Tr.  HATFTELD  wn*  recognized. 
Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President,  re- 
serving the  right  to  object,  I  wonder  if 
the  Senator  will  yield  for  a  question  or 
two. 
Mr  C.A,NNON.  lyleld. 
Mr.  HATFIELD.  I  ask  the  chairman 
of  the  committee  what  his  time  .schedule 
is  on  the  sixth  m.embcr  who  has  been 
nominated  by  the  President  and  who.se 
name  has  been  sent  to  the  Senate  along 
with  the  five  names  that  are  now  before 
us  at  this  time':'  I  refer  to  former  Con- 
gressman, Mr  Springer,  who  Ls  also  a 
former  member  of  the  Federal  Power 
Commission. 

Mr  CANNON.  Mr.  President,  the  Com- 
mittee on  Commerce  of  which  I  am  a 
member  held  hearings  on  the  nomination 
of  William  L.  Springer,  a  former  Con- 
gressm.-in  from  the  State  of  Illinois  and 
the  sLxlh  nominee  to  the  Federal  Elec- 
tion Commission  on  March  19  and  20, 
1973,  wiien  lie  was  nominated  to  the 
Federal  Power  Commi.ssioii.  His  nomina- 
tion to  the  Federal  Power  Commission 
was  approved  by  the  Senate  on  May  21. 
1973.  by  a  rollcall  vote  of  65  to  12. 

Since  Mr.  Springer's  present  nomina- 
tion is  to  the  Federal  Election  Commis- 
sion, it  is  necessary,  liowever.  to  have  the 
matter  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Rules  and  Administration,  and  I  intend 
to  call  for  a  hearing  on  this  nomination 
on  Thursday  or  I-Ylday  of  this  week. 

Should  the  Senate  confirm  five  of  the 
I-nding       Presidential       appointments, 
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being  more  than  a  majority  of  the  mem- 
bers, It  L-:  hoped  that  the  Federal  Elec- 
tion Commission  will  then  be  able  to 
perform  its  duties  and  carry  out  all  of 
the  vital  functions  delegated  to  It  under 
the  law,  as  recently  amended  by  this 
Congress,  pending  Committee  hearings 
and  subsequent  consideration  by  the 
Senate  of  the  President's  sixth  appoint- 
ment to  the  Commission. 

I  say.  in  further  response  to  our  col- 
league, that  I  said  on  Thursday  or  Fri- 
day for  the  reason  that  we  have  been 
holding  hearings  for  a  number  of  days  in 
the  joint  conference  committee  on  the 
airport-airv\-ays  bill.  We  did  not  conclude 
this  morning  and  went  over  until  tomor- 
row morning.  I  am  hopeful  we  will  con- 
clude tomorrow.  If  we  do,  I  v\ill  set  the 
hearing  on  the  Springer  nomination  for 
Thursday.  If  we  do  not  conclude  tomor- 
row morning  with  the  airport-airways 
bill,  then  I  will  set  the  hearings  for  Fri- 
day morning  on  Mr.  Springer. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  I  thank  tlie  Senator, 
and  I  am  glad  the  Senator  brought  out 
the  point  that  he.  as  the  chairman  of 
the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Administra- 
tion and  also  as  a  member  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Commerce,  has  already  sat  in 
a  hearing  on  Congressman  Springer, 
wliich  I  am  sure  was  a  veiT  intensive, 
comprehensive,  and  complete  hearing. 

Will  the  Senator  not  agree  that  in  all 
likelihood  this  would  be  a  relatively  brief 
hearing  in  the  Committee  on  Rules  and 
Administration  and  then  we  could  ex- 
pect the  nominee's  name  reported  out. 
barring  unforeseen  circumstances,  by 
Monday,  at  least  to  the  Chamber? 

Mr.  CANNON.  I  could  not  make  a 
commitment  as  far  a.s  Monday  is  con- 
cerned, but  based  on  my  past  knowledge 
of  having  heard  this  witness,  the  nomi- 
nee, before.  I  myself  would  be  v\illing  to 
report  his  nomination  immediately  at 
tlie  conclusion  of  the  hearings,  assuming 
that  nothing  else  comes  up  that  was  not 
brought  out  in  our  hearings  before  in  the 
Committee  on  Commerce. 

So  if  the  committee  agrees  with  me  on 
that  and  we  do  not  receive  an>'  adverse 
comments  on  the  nominee,  I  would  hope 
that  we  could  report  him  out  forthwith. 
Mr.  HATFIELD.  That  is  precisely  the 
point  I  wished  to  ask  the  Senator.  The 
Senator  has  agreed  to  a  hearing  on 
Thursday  and  Friday.  But  I  was  wonder- 
ing what  the  Senator  felt  about  report- 
ing the  nomination  after  the  hearing,  if 
there  would  be  any  delay  that  he  could 
foresee  at  this  time,  not  precluding,  of 
course,  any  possible  question  raised  in 
the  hearing. 

Mr.  CANNON.  I  do  not  see  any  need 
for  delay  or  any  reason  for  delaj'.  So  far 
I  have  not  had  any  requests  from  anyone 
to  appear  and  testify  in  opposition  to  the 
nominee. 

Mr.  HATPTELD.  I  have  one  last  ques- 
tion, if  the  Senator  will  yield  further. 
Regardless  of  the  time  schedule  we  may 
have  on  Mr.  Springer,  is  it  not  true  that 
until  the  nominees  are  formally  sworn 
in  by  the  President  none  of  the  members 
whom  we  confirm  can  function  as  a  com- 
mission? 

Mr.  CANNON.  The  Senator  is  correct 
.-^fter  the  notice  of  confirmation,  it  is  my 


understanding  that  they  would  have  to 
be  sworn  in  by  the  President. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  H  the  White  House 
decided  they  wanted  to  wait  imtil  all  six 
were  confirmed  before  swearing  any  of 
them  in  that  would  mean,  then  again, 
that  the  function  of  this  Commission 
would  still  be  nonexistent. 

Mr.  CANNON.  The  Senator  is  correct, 
as  I  understand  the  law. 
Mr.  HATFIELD.  I  thank  the  Senator. 
Tlie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection? 
Several  Senators  addressed  the  Chair. 
Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  and  I  shall  not  ob- 
ject. I  welcome  the  assurances  that  the 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Rules  and 
Administration  has  provided  to  the  Sen- 
ate. I  shall  not  object  because  I  think  it 
is   important  that   the  campaign  funds 
which  have  been  held  up  be  released  and 
made  available  as  early  as  possible 

It  also  is  Important  that  the  Senate 
move  to  confirm  the  nomination  of  the 
sixth  YKC  Commissioner  as  quickly  as 
possible.  A  new  chairman  of  the  Com- 
mission must  be  selected,  and  it  v^ill  be 
difficult,  if  not  lawfully  impossible,  t-o 
choose  a  new  chairman  without  all  the 
members  being  on  board. 

There  also  are  legal  questions  that 
could  arise  about  the  powers  of  the  Com- 
mission. I  will  not  go  through  them  at 
the  present  time.  It  may  be  that  they  are 
legal  questions;  v^ithout  substance.  Yet 
questions  could  arise,  it  seems  to  me.  if 
certain  actions  were  attempted  by  the 
Commission  without  its  full  membership 
because  the  FEC  is  contemplated  as  a 
bipartisan  Commission. 

I  do  welcome  the  assurances  of  the 
chairman.  I  hope  that  we  will  be  able, 
by  the  early  part  of  next  week  at  the 
latest,  to  have  the  nomination  of  the 
sixth  member  confirmed 

Mr.  CANNON.  I  thank  the  Senator. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER,  If  there 
is  no  objection,  the  nominations  will  be 
stated.  The  legislative  clerk  read  the 
nomination  of  Neil  Staebler.  of  Michi- 
gan; Veronon  W.  Thomson,  of  Wiscon- 
sin; Thomas  E.  Harris,  of  Virginia;  Joan 
D.  Aikens,  of  Pennsylvania;  and  Robert 
O.  Tiernan.  of  Rhode  Island  to  be  mem- 
bers of  the  Federal  Election  Commission. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  nominations  are  confirmed. 
Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  President 
be  notified  of  the  confirmation  of  the 
nominations. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


LEGISLATIVE   SESSION 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
that  the  Senate  resume  tlie  considera- 
tion of  legi.slative  business 

The  motion  was  agreed  to.  and  the 
Senate  resumed  the  consideration  of 
legislative  business. 


PRIVILEGE  OF  THE  FLOOR — 
SENATE  RESOLUTION  400 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr  President, 
on  behalf  of  Mr.  Leahy.  I  ask  unanimous 
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consent  that  Doug  Racine  and  Herbert 
Jolovitz  be  permitted  the  privilege  of  the 
floor  during  the  further  consideration  of 
Senate  Resolution  400  and  during  all 
rollrall  votes  In  relation  thereto. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  It   is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  GLENN.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  a  member  of 
my  staff.  Mr.  Walker  Nolan,  be  per- 
mitted the  privilege  of  the  floor  during 
the  consideration  of  and  voting  on  Sen- 
ate Resolution  400. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

h 

JOINT  MEETING  OF  THE  HOUSES- 
ADDRESS  BY  THE  PRESIDENT  OF 
PRANCE 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  I  may  be  al- 
lowed to  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quo- 
rum, the  time  to  expire  at  12:15  p.m.; 
that  at  that  time  the  Senate  stand  in 
recess,  pending  the  conclusion  of  the 
address  to  be  delivered  by  the  President 
of  France  Valery  Glscard  d'Estaing. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  i.s  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Also,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  Senate  resume 
consideration  of  its  business  not  later 
than  2  o'clock  this  afternoon. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  order 
for  the  quorum  call  Is  rescinded. 

Thereupon,  the  Senate,  at  12:15  p.m., 
took  a  recess. 

The  Senate,  preceded  by  tlie  Secretary 
of  the  Senate.  I'rancis  R.  Valeo;  the  Ser- 
geant at  Arms,  F.  Nordy  Hoffmann;  the 
Vice  President  of  the  United  States;  and 
the  President  pro  tempore  (J/.mes  O. 
Eastland),  proceeded  to  the  hall  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  to  hear  the  ad- 
dress by  the  President  of  France. 

(The  address  delivered  by  the  Presi- 
dent of  France  to  the  Joint  meeting  of 
the  two  Houses  of  Congress  Is  printed 
in  the  proceedings  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives in  today's  Record.) 

At  1:21  p.m.,  the  Senate  having  re- 
turned to  its  Chamber,  reassembled,  and 
was  called  to  order  by  the  Presiding  Of- 
ficer I  Mr.  Hathaway). 


ORDER  FOR  RECOGNITION  OP  SEN- 
ATOR GOLDWATER  TOMORROW 

Mr.  ROBERT  C  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  on  to- 
morrow, after  Mr.  PROxa«RE  Is  recognized 
under  the  order  previously  entered.  Mr. 
GoLDWATER  be  rccognlzed  for  not  to  ex- 
ceed 15  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


PROPOSED   STANDING   COMMITTEE 
ON    INTELLIGENCE    ACTIVITIES 

The  Senate  continued  with  the  con- 
sideration of  the  resolution  iS  Res.  400) 
to  establish  a  standing  committee  of  the 


Senate  on  intelligence  activities,  and  for 
other  purposes. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  after  the 
Senate  votes  tomorrow  on  the  Camion 
substitute  for  the  committee  substitute. 
If  the  amendment  Is  agreed  to,  the  com- 
mittee amendment  as  amended  be  con- 
sidered as  adopted,  since,  in  effect,  the 
Senate  would  be  voting  on  the  same  ques- 
tion again. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  is  so  ordered 


ORDER  FOR  TR.\NSACTION  OF  ROU- 
TINE MORNING  BUSINESS  TO- 
MORROW 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  on 
tomorrow,  after  the  orders  for  the  rec- 
ognition of  Senators  have  been  com- 
pleted, there  be  a  period  for  the  trans- 
action of  routine  morning  business,  not 
to  extend  beyond  11  a.m.  with  state- 
ments tiiereln  Umited  to  5  minutes  each. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


RECESS  UNTIL  2  P.M 

Mr  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  move  that  the  Senate  stand  In 
recess  until  2  p.m.  today. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Sen- 
ate, at  1:27  p.m  ,  recessed  until  2  pm; 
whereupon,  the  Senate  reassembled 
when  called  to  order  by  the  Presiding  Of- 
ficer (Mr.  Stafford)  . 


PROPOSED    STANDING    COMMITTEE 
ON  INTELLIGENCE  ACI'IVITIES 

The  Senate  continued  with  the  con- 
sideration of  the  resolution  (S.  Res.  400) 
to  establish  a  Standing  Committee  of 
the  Senate  on  Intelligence  Activities,  and 
for  other  purposes 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
pending  business  Is  the  amendment  In 
the  nature  of  a  substitute  by  the  Senator 
from  Nevada  (Mr.  Cannon). 

Who  yields  time? 

Mr.  RIBICOFF,  Mr  President.  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
a  matter  that  I  have  discussed  with  tlie 
Senator  from  Connecticut  'Mr  Ribi- 
coFFj  and  the  Senator  from  Illinois  (Mr. 


Percy),  the  ranking  Republican  mem- 
ber handling  this  bill,  and  now  with 
Senator  WEirKER. 

On  page  12,  In  line  7,  I  suggest  that 
where  we  are  discussing  Information 
being  made  public 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  Uie 
Senator  from  California  discussing  a 
possible  amendment  to  the  amendment 
In  the  nature  of  a  substitute  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  Nevada? 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Beg  pardon? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  the 
amendment  to  the  amendment  offered  as 
a  substitute  by  the  Senator  from  Ne- 
vada? Is  the  Chair  correct  in  that  as- 
sumption? 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  No;  I  am  just  going 
to  discuss  with  the  floor  manager  adding 
three  words,  which  could  be  done  by 
their  accepting  those  words.  I  believe, 
at  this  point. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  wishes  to  know  whether  or  not  It 
Is  to  the  amendment  in  the  nature  of 
a  substitute. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Yes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Or  to  the 
original  resolution. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  It  is  to  the  amend- 
ment in  the  nature  of  a  substitute. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  one 
offered  by  the  Senator  from  Nevada? 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Right. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator may  proceed. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  On  line  7,  where  we 
are  discussing  Information  and  the  re- 
lease of  that  Information,  the  present 
language  Is  that  the  President — 
Certifies  that  the  threat  to  the  national  In- 
terest of  the  United  States  posed  by  such  dis- 
closure Is  vital  and  out-.velghs  any  public  In- 
terest In  the  disclosure 

I  suggest  that  the  word  ■security"  be 
Inserted  after  the  word  "national"  and 
before  the  word  "Interest '  In  line  7.  just 
to  stress  that  notional  .security  is  in- 
volved. I  understand  that  language  Ls  ac- 
ceptable to  the  Senators  from  Connc rt- 
Icut. 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  Mr.  President,  the  lan- 
gTiage  is  satisfactory  to  the  manager  of 
theblU. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Tlie  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  tlie  amendment  of 
the  Senator  from  California. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President.  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  On  whose 
time? 

Mr.  WEICKER.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
time  for  the  quorum  call. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  second  a.ssLstant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  rail  the  roll. 

Mr.  HUGH  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  quorum  ca!)  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  .so  ordered 
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executivt:  session 

Mr.  HUGH  SCOTT  Mr  President,  I 
ask  imanimous  consent  that  the  Senate 
go  into  executive  session  tn  consider  a 
nomination  report<^d  earlier  today. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 


prtx-eeded  to  the  consideration  of  execu- 
ti\e  busines.'-. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  nom- 
ination will  be  stated. 


THE    JUDICIARY 


Tlie  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
read  the  nomination  of  Maurice  B.  Co- 
hill,  Jr.,  of  Pennsylvania,  to  be  U.S.  dis- 
trict judge  for  the  western  district  of 
Pennsylvania. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
ob,!ection.  the  nomination  is  considered 
and  confirmed. 

Mr.  HUGH  SCOTT.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  tliat  the  Presi- 
dent be  notified  of  the  confirmation  of 
tlie  nomination. 

Tlie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  Ls  so  ordered. 


LEGISLATIVE  SESSION 

Mr.  HUGH  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  imanimous  consent  that  the  Senate 
return  to  the  consideration  of  legislative 
busiiiCss. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  HUGH  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President.  I  a.sk 
uiianinious  coiLsent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 


PROPOSED   STANDING   COMMITTEE 
ON  INTELLIGENCE  ACTIVITIES 

The  Senate  continued  with  the  con- 
sideration of  the  resolution  (S.  Res.  400 » 
to  establish  a  sUinding  committee  of  the 
Senate  on  intelligence  activities,  and  for 
other  purposes. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  I  turn 
to  another  suf;gestion.  On  tlie  same  page 
of  the  Cannon  substitute,  line  5  on  page 
12  and  line  10  on  page  12.  I  suggest  that 
after  the  word  "President"  the  word 
"personally"  be  inserted  in  both  places. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Chair 
informs  the  Senator  that  there  is  a  pend- 
ing amendment  earlier  offered  by  the 
Senator  from  Cahfornia  which  has  not 
been  acted  upon. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  I  did  not  actually 
offer  that  as  an  amendment,  so  I  am  not 
dLscu-ssing  that. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Does  the 
Senator  move  to  modify  his  amendment? 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  I  move  to  modify 
that  amendment  to  suggest  that  the 
word  "personally"  be  inserted  therein. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Chair 
suggests  to  the  Senator  that  he  withdraw 
his  earlier  amendment. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  I  withdraw  my  earlier 
amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  Is  withdrawn. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield' 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  I  yield. 


ORDER  AUTHORIZING  THE  COM- 
MITTEE ON  COMMERCE  TO  MEET 
THIS  AFTERNOON 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Committee 
on  Commerce  be  allowed  to  meet  this 
afternoon  while  the  Senate  is  In  session. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 


PROPOSED  STANDING  COMMITTEE 
ON    INTELLIGENCE    ACTTVTTTES 

The  Senate  continued  with  the  con- 
sideration of  the  resolution  (S.  Res.  400) 
to  establish  a  standing  committee  of  tlie 
Senate  on  intelligence  activities,  and  for 
other  purposes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  asks  the  Senator  from  California 
if  he  will  repeat  his  current  amendment. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Yes. 

This  amendment  has  been  discussed 
witli  the  leadership  on  both  sides  of  the 
aisle  jast  now.  The  proposal  is  this:  on 
line  5.  aft-er  the  word  "President"  the 
word  "personally"  be  Inserted,  and  on 
line  10,  after  the  word  "President"  the 
word  "personally"  be  inserted. 

The  purpose  of  tlie  amendment  is  to 
insure  that  this  wUl  In  all  cases  be  a 
Presidential  notification  and  not  done 
through  delegation  to  some  other  oflQclal 
without  the  President's  knowledge  of  the 
request. 

Mr  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  for  a  question? 

Ivli.  CRANSTON.  I  yield 

Mr.  TOWER.  It  is  my  understanding 
that  the  Senator  s  intent  here  is  simply 
t^  insure  that  this  is  a  personal  com- 
munication from  the  President,  that  it 
docs  not  require  that  he  appear  person- 
allv, 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Absolutely. 

Mr.  TOWER,  And  that  the  notifica- 
tion come  over  his  signature. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  That  is  correct. 

Mr  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  reserving 
the  right  to  cb.iect,  looking  at  the  lan- 
guage on  line  10.  although  the  legislative 
history  which  has  just  been  made  would 
help,  it  seems  to  me  that  If  we  are  going 
to  insert  the  word  "personally."  we  ought 
to  add  the  words  "In  writing." 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  That  is  fine. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  "Notifies  the  select 
committee  in  writing  of  his  objections." 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  I  so  move  to  modify 
the  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
a.mendment  is  so  modified. 

Tlie  Chair  inquires:  Is  the  modifica- 
tion to  occur  in  both  places? 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Yes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  It  is  in 
Loth  places. 

Is  time  yielded  back? 

Ml-.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  back  any  remaining  time  on  the 
amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  time 
is  yielded  back. 

The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
amendment,  as  modified,  of  the  Senator 
from  California. 

The  amendment  as  modified  was 
agreed  to. 


Mr.  CRANSTON.  I  thank  all  Senators 
Involved. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN,  Mr.  President,  I  call  to 
the  attention  of  the  managers  of  the 
bill  line  8  on  page  12,  specifically  the 
words  "is  vital." 

The  President  here  is  required  to  cer- 
tify "that  the  threat  to  the  national  in- 
terest of  the  United  States  posed  by  such 
disclosure  is  vital  and  outweighs  a:-.y 
public  interest  in  the  disclosure." 

I  frankly  wonder  about  the  use  of  the 
word  "vital."  It  does  not  have  a  very 
precise  meaning  in  this  context,  as  far 
as  I  am  concerned. 

We  have  just  discussed  and  rejected 
the  insertion  of  the  word  "security," 
recognizing  that  there  might  be  eco- 
nomic or  diplomatic  information,  not 
national  security  in  character,  which 
nevertheless  should  not  be  disclosed.  By 
the  same  token  it  seems  to  me  that  tliere 
might  be  information,  not  perhaps 
"vital"  to  the  survival  of  the  Nation, 
which  also  should  not  be  disclosed.  Per- 
haps we  should  try  to  determine  what 
the  word  "rltal"  means  in  this  context 
since  we  are  setting  up  a  standard  with 
this  language. 

I  would  like  to  read  the  definition  of 
the  word  "vital"  from  Webster's  New 
Collegiate  Dictionary: 

Akin  to  life,  existing  as  a  manlfestatloij  of 
life,  concerned  with  or  necessary  to  the 
maintenance  of  life,  fundamentally  con- 
cerned with  or  affecting  life,  tending  to  re- 
new or  refresh  the  living,  destructive  to  Mfe. 

My  question  is :  Is  that  what  we  really 
mean?  Are  we  going  to  limit  it  to  that 
kind  of  a  situation,  where  the  Ufe  of  the 
Nation  has  to  be  involved? 

So  what  I  am  suggesting  is  tliat  we 
strike  the  words  "Is  vital"  tn  line  8. 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  Mr.  President,  I  shall 
respond  to  the  distinguished  minority 
whip. 

This  language  comes  from  the  original 
Church  committee  bill.  I  wonder  whether 
tlie  Senator  from  Michigan  will  be  sat- 
isfied with  these  words:  "is  of  such  grav- 
ity that  it  outweighs  any  public  interest 
in  disclosure." 

Mr.  GRIFFIN,  I  think  that  is  much 
better.  In  other  words,  it  is  a  very  senous 
matter.  I  think  that  is  what  we  are 
really  talking  about. 

Mr.  RIBICGFF.  That  is  acceptable  to 
me,  if  it  is  satisfactor>'  to  the  Senator 
from  Michigan. 

Mr.  GRIFFI>:  It  would  be.  I  think  that 
Is  a  verj-  good  suggestion, 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  My  suggestion  i':  this: 
On  line  8,  strike  out  the  words  "vital 
and"  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  words 
"of  such  gravity  that  it  outweighs  any 
public  interest  In  disclosure". 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  the 
Senator  suggesting  that  in  the  form  of 
a  modification  of  the  amendment? 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  I  think  it  should  be 
done  by  the  Senator,  and  I  accept  it. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN,  I  propose  the  modifica- 
tion.   

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Michigan  so  modifies  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  GRrPFIN.  On  page  12.  line  8, 
strike  the  words  "vital  and"  and  In^.ert, 
as  has  been  suggested,  the  words  "of 
such  gravity  that  it". 
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The  PR::SIDLNG  officer.  Is  all 
time  vieldod  back? 

Mr  RIBICOFF.  Mr.  President.  I 
should  like  the  distinguished  Senator 
fron;  Nevada  to  have  an  opportunity  to 
look  at  the  wording 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does  the 
Senator  from  Michigan  or  the  Senator 
from  Connecticut  suggest  the  absence  of 
a  quorum'' 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum,  with 
the  time  to  be  charged  against  both  sides. 

Tlie  PRESIDLNQ  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  tlie  roll. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quonun  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFTICER.  Without 
objection,  It  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
back  tlie  remainder  of  my  time. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  yield  back  the  re- 
mainder of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  Is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Michigan,  as 
modified. 

The  amendment,  as  modified,  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President,  do  we 
know  precisely  how  many  amendments 
remaiii  on  Senate  Resolution  400? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Yes.  So  far  a£  we 
know,  one. 

Mr.  CANNON.  That  Is  the  Tower- 
Stemiis  amendment? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD  That  is  right.  They 
have  Indicated  that  their  time  could  be 
better  spent  tomorrow,  rather  than  this 
afternoon. 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  Mr.  President,  If  the 
Senator  will  yield,  I  believe  that  Senator 
NuNN  would  like  an  opportiuilty  to  en- 
gage in  a  colloquy  with  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Nevada  and  me.  I  have  In- 
formed Senator  Nunn  that  I  am  willing, 
and  I  am  .sure  the  Senator  from  Nevada 
wUl  be  willing  to  do  so,  at  his  conven- 
ience. 

Mr.  CANNON.  Certainly. 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  I  Imagine  that  we  will 
use  my  time,  not  Senator  Stennis'  time, 
to  oblige  the  Senator  from  Georgia. 

Mr  STENNIS.  We  will  still  have  an 
hour  and  a  half .' 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  I  wUl  take  It  out  of  my 
time,  not  out  of  Uic  time  of  the  Senator 
from  MLsslsslppi. 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President,  throughout 
the  1970's  we  have  been  shocked  by  one 
revelation  after  another  regarding  Im- 
proper activities  of  intelligence  agencies. 
The  piecemeal  disclosure  of  abuses,  led 
us  to  establish  a  Select  Committee  on  In- 
telligence to  give  us  a  full  and  complete 
picture  of  problems  wltliln  tlie  intelli- 
gence community.  The  Rockefeller  Com- 
mission was  charged  with  a  similar  re- 
sponsibility. 

Now  after  a  15  month  study  by  the 
select  committee,  we  have  more  Informa- 
tion regarding  the  opera tinn  of  this 
country's  intelllgenre  aijparulus  tlian 
ever  before.  We  have  learned  Uiat  while 
the  Intelligence  community  fiT  tiie  most 
part  lias  carried  out  its  duties  well  and 
performed  a  vltiil  .service,  the  occasions 
on  which  power  was  abu.-^ed  were  more 


numerous  and  even  more  shocking  than 
we  had  previously  Imagined.  The  ques- 
tion before  us  today  Is  whether  we  will 
respond  to  what  we  learned  and  take  the 
first  step  In  gaining  control  of  Intelli- 
gence activities  by  establishing  an  effec- 
tive oversight  committee.  I  sincerely 
hope  that  we  will  answer  that  question 
in  the  affirmative. 

Mr.  President.  I  think  all  of  us  here 
recognize  the  Importance  of  sound  in- 
telligence to  this  Nation.  No  one  wants 
to  do  anything  to  Jeopardize  our  abihty 
to  collect  Intelligence  information.  We 
do  have  a  responsibility,  however,  to  In- 
sure that  Intelligence  activities  are  car- 
ried out  effectively  and  in  a  manner 
consistent  with  our  foreign  policy  and 
the  fundamental  principles  of  Individual 
rights  on  which  this  Nation  was  founded. 
This  has  not  been  the  case  In  the  past, 
and  we  cannot  assume  that  it  will  be  so 
in  the  future. 

When  bureaucracies  are  capable  of 
carrying  out  clandestine  activities  and 
are  not  properlj'  restrained,  there  will 
always  be  the  temptation  to  employ  those 
capabilities  in  an  Improper  fashion.  I  do 
not  wish  to  imply  that  Individuals  In  the 
Intelligence  community  have  evil  mo- 
tives, Mr.  President.  To  the  contrary, 
their  underlying  Intentions  are  usually 
most  patriotic.  But  as  Justice  Brandels 
said  many  years  ago. 

Experience  should  teach  us  to  be  most  on 
our  guard  to  protect  liberty  when  the  gov- 
ernment's purposes  are  beneflclent.  Men  born 
to  freedom  are  naturally  alert  to  repel  in- 
vasion of  their  liberty  by  evU-mlnded  rvilers. 
The  greatest  dangers  to  liberty  Uu-k  in  In- 
sidious encroachment  by  men  of  zeal,  well 
meaning  but  without  understanding. 

Mr.  President,  our  recent  experience 
includes  Cointelpro  operations  to  disrupt 
the  activities  of  groups  expressing  politi- 
cal dissent,  the  CHAOS  program  to  col- 
lect Information  on  thousands  of  Ameri- 
cans who  opposed  the  Vietnam  war,  FBI 
mall  cover  programs,  attempts  to  dis- 
credit Martin  Luther  King.  Jr.,  CIA 
paramilitary  operations  In  Chile  and 
Laos,  and  assassination  attempts  against 
a  number  of  foreign  leaders.  It  is  clear 
that  we  must  be  more  alert  and  make  it 
perfectly  clear  to  the  intelligence  com- 
munity that  there  are,  indeed,  limits  to 
what  It  can  do. 

I  believe  a  permanent  oversight  com- 
mittee with  legislative  authority  is  an 
Important  first  step  In  gaining  control 
of  Intelligence  activities.  One  committee 
with  responsibility  solely  for  intelligence 
oversight  and  legislation  should  serve  us 
far  better  than  maintaining  the  exclusive 
jurisdictions  for  Intelligence  matters  In 
committees  which  have  manj'  other 
rasponslbilitles. 

The  new  committee  can  serve  as  a 
watchdog  to  keep  the  Intelligence 
agencies  In  check,  and.  equally  as  Im- 
portant, work  on  legislation  to  insure 
prot«?tlon  of  human  rights  and  to  make 
our  Intelligence  efforts  a.s  effective  as 
possible.  Recent  experience  shows  there 
Ls  much  to  be  done  in  this  last  area. 

Mr.  President,  nearly  every  person  or 
group  which  has  studied  the  intelligence 
agencies  has  called  for  an  intelligence 
oversight  committee,  including  the  Sen- 
ate   select    committee,    the    Rockefeller 


Commission.  President  Ford,  George 
Bush,  William  Colby,  and  the  Murphy 
Commission.  It  is  up  to  us  now  to  act. 

The  compromise  propo.'^al  introduced 
by  the  distinguished  rhalrman  of  the 
Rules  Committee  wi!l  provide  us  with 
an  effective  oversight  committee.  While  I 
do  not  believe  It  is  perfect  and  there  are 
many  changes  I  v^-ould  make.  I  believe  It 
merits  support  and  passage. 

The  new  committee  will  have  a  broad- 
ly drawn  membership.  It  will  have  exclu- 
sive jurisdiction  over  tlie  CIA  and  will 
share  Jurisdiction  with  existing  commit- 
tees on  other  Intelligence  matters.  It  will 
be  Involved  in  the  critical  budget  process 
of  the  Intelhgence  agencies.  Tlie  com- 
promise also  provides  adequate  protec- 
tion against  unwarranted  disclosure  of 
sensitive  information  by  resting  the  \ilU- 
mate  authority  in  these  matters  with  the 
full  Senate. 

Mr.  President,  If  we  fall  to  provide  a 
mechanism  to  control  the  intelligence 
agencies  now.  we  will  set  the  worst  pos- 
sible precedent.  Our  failure  would  be 
nothing  more  than  a  green  light  for  the 
overzealous  to  repeat  past  abuses. 

We  cannot  turn  our  backs  to  the  out- 
rageous actions  which  have  been  re- 
vealed. If  we  care  anything  alx)ut  re- 
storing confidence  In  Government,  we 
must  act  now  to  begin  to  set  things  right 
in  the  Intelllgenre  estibllshment. 


ORDER  FOR  H.R.   12527  TO  BE  HELD 
AT  THE  DESK 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  tliat  H  R.  12527, 
authorizing  funds  for  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission,  be  held  at  the  desk  until 
further  dLsposltlon.  It  has  been  cleared 
on  both  sides. 

Tlie  PRESIDING  OFT-ICEJR.  Without 
objection.  It  will  be  so  held,  when  re- 
ceived. 


PROCJR.A.M 


Mr.  ROBERT  C  BYR,D  Mr.  President, 
the  Senate  convenes  tomorrow  at  10 
am 

Mr.  Proxmire  will  be  recognlTied  for 
15  minutes.  Thereafter  Mr.  Goldwater 
will  be  recognized  for  15  mlnute.s  Morn- 
ing business  will  follow  until  11  a.m., 
with  a  limitation  on  statements  therein 
of  5  minutes  each. 

At  11  a.m.  the  Senate  will  resume  con- 
sideration of  Senat.e  Resolution  400  The 
pending  question  at  that  time  will  be  on 
adoption  of  the  Stennls-Tower  amend- 
ment. There  Ls  a  limit  at  ion  for  debate 
thereon  of  3  hours  equally  divided. 

At  2  pni  the  Senate  will  vote  by  roll- 
call  on  the  Stennls-Tower  amendment. 
When  that  amendment  is  disposed  of 
the  vote  will  occur  immediately,  without 
intervening  motion  or  debate,  on  amend- 
ment 164.3.  tlie  Cannon  et  al  substitute 
amendment  as  amended 

.'Vfter  the  Senate  votes  on  the  Cannon 
sut)stitute  to  the  cc^mmittee  substitute, 
if  the  Cannon  substitute  i.s  agreed  to,  the 
committee  amendment,  as  amended,  will 
be  considered  as  adopted  since,  in  effect, 
the  Senate  would  be  voting  on  the  same 
question  again 

Without  intervening  motion,  debate. 
or  amendment  the  Sen;ite  will  then  pro- 
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ceed  to  vote  by  rollcall  on  Senate  Reso- 
lution 400. 

It  is  the  Intention  of  the  leadership  to 
call  up  the  antitrust  legislation  upon 
disposition  of  Senate  Resolution  400. 

Also  coming  up  in  the  near  future  will 
be  the  military  procurement  and  mili- 
tary con.struction  authorization  bills,  but 
not  necessarily  in  that  order 

S.  3439,  foreign  mililai-y  sales,  wtU  be 
taken  up  In  the  near  future. 


Tlie  motion  w-as  agreed  to;  and  at 
2:36  p  m.  the  Senate  adjourned  until  to- 
morrow, Wednesday,  May   19,  1976,  at 

10  a.m. 


CONFIRMATIONS 


NOMINATIONS 


ADJOURNMENT  UNTIL  10  A.M. 
TOMORROW 

Mr  MANSFIELD  Mr.  President.  If 
there  be  no  further  business  to  come 
before  the  Senate,  I  move.  In  accordance 
with  the  previous  order,  that  the  Senate 
stand  in  adjournment  until  10  a.m.  to- 
morrow. 


Executive  nominations  received  by  the 
Senate  May  18,  1976: 

Department  of  Defense 

John  J.  Martin,  of  Maryland,  to  be  an 
.Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Air  Force,  vice 
V^" alter  B.  LaBerge,  resigned. 

Dkpartment  or  State 

Joseph  Z.  Taylor,  of  Virginia,  to  be  Deputy 
Inspector    General.    Foreign    A.sslsta:.ce.   vice 
John  P  Con.standy,  reslg.-.ed. 
The  Jctdiciaet 

John  P.  Crcwley.  of  Illinois,  to  be  U.S.  dis- 
trict Judge  for  the  northern  district  of  Illi- 
nois, vice  Richard  B,  Austin,  retired. 


Executive  nominations  confirmed  by 
the  Senate  May  18, 1976: 

PEDEttAL  Election  Commission 
The  following-named  persons  to  be  mem- 
bers of  the  Federa",  Election  Commission  for 
the  terms  Indicated: 

For  a  term  expiring  April  30,  1977: 
Nell  Staebler,  of  Michigan. 
For  terms  expiring  April  30.  1979: 
Vernon  W.  Thomson,  of  Wisconsin. 
Tliomas  E.  Harris,  of  Virginia. 
For  terms  explrliig  April  30,  1981 : 
Joan  D.  Alkens,  of  Pennsylva:Ua. 
Robert  O.  Tiernan.  of  Rhode  Island. 

The   JXTDICIART 

Maurice  B    Cohili.  Jr.,  of  Pennsylvania,  to 
t)e  U.S.  district  judge  for  the  western  district 

of  Pennsylvania. 
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The  House  met  at  12  o'clock  noon. 

Rev.  Kenneth  Bedell.  United  Methodist 
Church,  Newfleld,  N.Y..  offered  the  fol- 
lowing prayer: 

Trust  in  the  Lord:  for  the  Lord  Him- 
self is  an  everlasting  rock. — Isaiah  2:  4. 

O  God,  the  Creator  and  Sustainer  of 
the  universe,  we  pray  to  You  that  we 
might  have  the  courage  and  strength  to 
put  our  trust  in  You. 

We  confess  the  diflQculty  we  have  in 
trusting  You. 

Save  us  from  the  vain  conviction  that 
without  You  we  can  accomplish  anything 
with  lasting  value.  Protect  us  from  the 
cleverne:^s  of  those  who  rel.v  on  human 
wisdom.  Build  us  up  so  that  we  do  not 
try  to  hide  behind  false  defenses.  Show 
us  the  way  to  work  for  those  things 
which  are  part  of  Your  wiU  so  that  all 
creation  might  exist  in  harmony  ce- 
mented together  by  Your  love.  Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 


The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  has  exam- 
ined the  Journal  of  the  last  day's  pro- 
ceedings and  announces  to  the  House  his 
approval  thereof. 

Without  objection,  the  Journal  stands 
approved. 

Tlicre  was  no  objection. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  SENATE 

A  message  from  the  Senate  by  Mr. 
Sparrow,  one  of  its  clerks,  announced 
that  the  Senate  had  passed  without 
amendment  a  bill  of  the  House  of  the 
following  title: 

H  R  11619.  An  act  to  authorize  further  ap- 
propriations for  the  Council  on  Environmen- 
tal Quanty. 

The  mes.sage  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  agrees  to  the  report  of  the  com- 
mittee of  conference  on  the  disagreeing 
votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the  amend- 
ments of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  (H.R. 
12453'  entitled  "An  act  to  authorize  ap- 
propriations to  the  National  Aeronautics 
and  Space  .Administration  for  research 
and  development,  constiuction  of  facili- 


ties, and  research  and  program  manage- 
ment, and  for  other  purposes." 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  disagrees  to  the  amendments  of 
the  House  to  the  bill  <S.  327)  entitled 
"An  act  to  amend  the  Land  and  Water 
Conservation  P\ind  Act  of  1965,  as 
amended,  to  establish  the  National  His- 
toric Preservation  Fund,  and  for  other 
purposes."  requests  a  conference  with 
the  House  on  the  disagreeing  votes  of 
the  two  Houses  thereon,  and  appoints 
Mr.  Jackson,  Mr.  Johnston,  Mr.  Met- 
CALF,  Mr.  Haskell.  Mr.  Bttmpers.  Mr. 
Hatfield,  Mr.  McClure,  and  Mr.  Bart- 
LETT  to  be  the  conferees  on  the  part  of 
the  Senate. 

The  message  also  armounced  that  the 
Senate  disagrees  to  the  amendments  of 
the  House  to  the  bill  (S.  3201)  entitled 
"An  act  to  amend  the  Public  Works  and 
Economic  Development  Act  of  1965,  to 
increase  the  antirecessionarj'  eflfective- 
ness  of  the  program,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses," agrees  to  a  conference  requested 
by  the  House  on  the  disagreeing  votes  of 
the  two  Houses  thereon,  and  appoints 
Mr.  Randolph,  Mr.  Mttskie,  Mr.  Mon- 
TOYA,  Mr.  BuRDiCK,  Mr.  Ribicoff,  Mr. 
Glenn,  Mr.  Baker,  Mr.  McClttre,  Mr. 
Stafford,  and  Mr.  Javits  to  be  the  con- 
ferees on  the  part  of  the  Senate. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  had  passed  a  bill  of  the  follow- 
ing title,  in  which  the  concurrence  of  the 
House  Is  requested : 

S.  3420  An  act  to  authorize  appropria- 
tions to  the  International  Trade  Commls- 
Blon. 


that  constant  concern  about  how  they 
win  mature  and  how  they  will  develop. 

My  son  Ken  graduated  as  a  chemlBt 
at  Cornell  University,  and  he  decided  at 
that  time  that  he  would  rather  devote  his 
life  to  service  to  others  in  a  profession 
which  certainly  would  be  much  less  re- 
warding in  terms  of  dollars  than  if  he 
had  continued  as  a  chemist. 

I  want  to  tell  the  Members  of  the  joy 
he  has  been  to  me,  and  how  proud  I  am 
of  him  and  his  family,  his  wife.  Kathle— 
and  their  daughter  Charity  as  well — and 
I  want  to  tell  the  Members  what  a  great 
honor  it  Is  to  me  today  that  he  addreas 
this  House. 


ANNOUNCEMENT  BY  THE 
SPEAKER 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  desires  to 
make  an  announcement. 

After  consultation  with  the  majority 
and  minority  leaders,  and  with  their 
consent  and  approval,  the  Chair  an- 
nounces that  today  when  the  Houses 
meet  in  joint  meeting  to  hear  &n  address 
by  the  President  of  the  Republic  of 
France  only  the  doors  immediately  op- 
posite the  Speaker  and  those  on  his  left 
and  right  will  be  open. 

No  one  will  be  allowed  on  the  floor  of 
the  House  who  does  not  have  the  privi- 
lege of  the  floor  of  the  House. 

Children  of  Members  will  not  be  per- 
mitted on  the  floor  and  the  cooperation 
of  all  the  Members  is  requested. 


REV.  KENNETH  B.  BEDELL 

(Mr.  BEDELL  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  BEDELL.  Mr  Speaker,  It  Is  my 
great  honor  today  to  have  my  son,  Ken- 
neth Bedell,  who  is  the  minister  of  the 
United  Methodist  Church  of  Newfleld, 
N.Y.,  open  this  session  with  the  prayer. 

One  watches  his  children  as  they  grow 
to  maturity,  and  I  am  sure  we  aD  share 


CALL  OF  THE  HOUSE 

Mr.  HALEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  make  the 
point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not 
present. 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quorum  Is 
not  present. 

Mr.  McFALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  a 
call  of  the  House. 

A  call  of  the  House  was  ordered. 

The  call  was  taken  by  electronic  de- 
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vice,  and  the  following  ^ 

lembers  faiJ 

to  respond: 

IRoU  No.  273 

I 

Abzug 

Harsha 

RuUsback 

Alexander 

Hawkins 

Randall 

Andrews.  N.C 

HObert 

R*e3 

Ashley 

Heckler.  Mhss 

Riegle 

Bonker 

Hlnshaw 

Rosenthal 

Brown.  Calif. 

Hyde 

Roussolot 

Brown,  Mich. 

Jamtan 

Buppe 

BuchanAn 

Jones.  Ala. 

St  Oermaln 

Burton,  John 

Karth 

Santlnl 

Carter 

Kindness 

Sprbanee 

Chisholm 

LaPalce 

Scheuer 

Conyers 

Llttoa 

Shtwter 

Dellums 

Long.  Md. 

Sikcs 

DlKgs 

McClory 

ar>ei'iman 

Dlogell 

McKlnney 

Stanton. 

Dodd 

Macdonald 

Jame«  V. 

Drlnan 

Mahon 

StelKer.  Ariz. 

Edwards,  Calif 

Mikva 

Stephens 

Esch 

Mllford 

3tuckey 

Eshleman 

M.akley 

Teague 

Fish 

Moorhead,  Pa. 

Tsouicas 

Ford,  Mich. 

Murphy,  NY 

Udall 

Fraser 

Nolan 

VUorlto 

Gaydos 

O'Hara 

Wazman 

Gialmo 

Patterson, 

Wiggins 

Ooodllng 

Calif 

Wilson,  C.  H. 

Griyer 

Pepper 

Wilson,  Tex. 

Harrington 

Peyser 

The  SPEAKER.  On  this  rollcall  351 
Members  have  recorded  their  presence 
by  electronic  device,  a  quorum. 

Bv  unanimous  consent,  further  pro- 
ceedings under  the  call  were  dispensed 
with. 


RECESS 

The  SPEAKER.  Pursuant  to  the  order 
of  the  House  of  Wednesday,  April  28, 
1976.  the  Hoa'^e  will  stand  in  recess  sub- 
ject to  the  call  of  the  Chair. 

Accordingly  'at  12  o'clock  and  21  min- 
utes p.m. ) .  the  House  stood  In  recess 
subject  to  the  call  of  the  Chair. 


JOINT  MEETING  OF  THE  HOUSE 
AND  SENATE  TO  HEAR  AN  AD- 
DRESS BY  THE  PRESIDENT  OF 
THE  REPUBLIC  OP  FRANCE 

The  SPEAKER  of  the  House  presided. 

The  Doorkeeper  (Hon.  James  T.  Mol- 
loy»  announced  the  Vice  President  and 
Members  of  the  U.S.  Senate,  who  entered 
the  Hall  of  the  Hou.se  of  Representatives, 
the  Vice  President  taking  the  chair  at 
the  left  of  the  Speaker,  and  the  Mem- 
bers of  the  Senate  the  seats  reserved  for 
them. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  appoints  as 
members  of  the  committee  on  the  part  of 
the  House  to  conduct  the  President  of 
the  Republic  of  France  Into  the  Cham- 
ber the  gentleman  from  Ma.ssachusetts 
I  Mr.  O'Neill*  ,  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia 'Mr.  McFall)  .  the  gentleman 
from  California  iMr  Phillip  Burton), 
the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  <Mr. 
Morgan*,  the  gentleman  from  Arizona 
(Mr.  Rhodes',  the  gentleman  from  Ill- 
inois <Mr.  Michel  I,  and  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan  <Mr.  BROOMFrELDi. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT  Pursuant  to 
the  order  of  the  Senate,  the  Chair  ap- 
points as  members  of  the  committee  on 
the  part  of  the  Senate  to  accompany  the 
President  of  the  Republic  of  France  into 
the  Chamber  the  Senator  from  MLs.sLs- 
slppi  <Mr.  Eastland  I.  the  Senator  from 
Montana  (Mr.  Mansfield)  ,  the  Senator 
from    West    Virginia    (Mr.    Robert    C. 


Byrd),  the  Senator  from  Utah  Mr 
Moss',  the  Senator  from  Alabama  (Mr. 
Sparkman>.  the  Senator  from  Kentucky 
(Mr.  Fobd'.  the  Senator  from  Penn.'^yl- 
vanla  <Mr.  Hugh  Scott),  the  Senator 
from  Michigan  (Mr.  GRirriN).  the  Sen- 
ator from  Nebraska  (Mr.  Curtis',  the 
Senator  from  Texas  (Mr.  Tower),  the 
Senator  from  Vermont  (Mr.  Stafford). 
and  the  Senator  from  New  Jersey  Mr 
Case)  . 

The  Doorkeeper  announced  the  Am- 
bassadors, Ministers  and  charges  d'af- 
faires of  foreign  governments. 

The  Ambassadors,  MinLsters  and 
charges  d'affaires  of  foreign  govern- 
ments entered  the  Hall  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  and  took  the  seats  re- 
served for  them. 

Tlie  Doorkeeper  announced  the  Cabi- 
net of  the  President  of  the  United  States. 
The  members  of  the  Cabinet  of  the 
Pr&sldent  of  the  United  States  entered 
the  Hall  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
and  took  the  seats  reserved  for  them  In 
front  of  the  Speaker's  rostrum. 

At  12  o'clock  and  38  minutes  p  m.,  the 
Doorkeeper  announced  the  President  of 
the  Republic  of  France.  His  Excellency. 
Valery  Giscard  d'Estalng. 

President  d'Estalng,  escorted  by  the 
committee  of  Senators  and  Representa- 
tives, entered  the  Hall  of  the  House  of 
Representatives,  and  stood  at  the  Clerk's 
desk. 

[Applause,  the  Members  rising.] 
The  SPEAKER.  Members  of  the  Con- 
gress, It  Is  my  great  privilege,  and  I  deem 
It  a  high  honor  and  personal  pleasure,  to 
present  to  .you  His  Excellency,  Valery 
Giscard  d'Estalng,  the  President  of  the 
Republic  of  France 

[Applause,  the  Members  rising.] 
President  d'ESTAING.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
thank  you  for  your  words  of  welcome, 
which  express  such  kindness  toward  me 
and  such  warmth  toward  my  country 

The  cordial  simplicity  of  your  recep- 
tion gives  me  an  even  greater  awareness 
of  the  honor  you  are  paying  me. 

It  Is  a  great  privilege  for  me  to  be  able 
to  bring  the  voice  of  France  to  the  elected 
representatives  of  the  American  people, 
to  you  the  heirs  of  those  men  who, 
gathered  together  In  the  Continental 
Congress  200  years  ago,  proclaimed  the 
independence  of  the  United  States. 

In  thinking  about  our  meeting  in  this 
Chamber — which  for  my  country'  is  the 
high  point  of  the  Bicentennial — and  re- 
flecting on  what  I  was  going  to  say  to 
you.  one  thing  seemed  Immediately  obvi- 
ous to  me:  I  would  not  come  before  you 
to  recall  old  memories. 

"Past  Is  Prologue".  These  three  words, 
an  expression  of  the  legitimate  pride  of 
the  New  World,  can  be  seen,  not  far  from 
here,  carved  on  the  facade  of  the  build- 
ing that  houses  your  National  Archives 
The  le.sson  these  words  convey  to  peoples 
such  as  ours,  whose  heritage  resembles 
"Immense  ships  laden  with  wealth  and 
spirit"  Is  that  we  must,  first  and  fore- 
most, seek  in  the  commemoration  of  the 
past  that  which  can  help  us  to  under- 
stand our  present  and  build  our  future 

This  is  what  I  had  in  mind  when  I 
came  here  to  ponder  with  you  this 
extraordinary  historical  fact : 


Two  hundred  years  ago,  we  were  pre- 
paring to  fight  side  by  side  for  liberty 

Today,  on  a  worldwide  .scale,  the  same 
struggle  goes  on  to  Insure  the  triumph 
of  the  same  cause 

But  in  1976.  what  docs  tills  ideal  rep- 
resent? What  do  we  expect  of  It?  What 
does  It  demand  of  us? 

There  are  few  places  more  worthy  of 
considering  this  question  than  this 
Chamber  of  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States,  a  hall  still  filled  with  the  shadows 
of  the  men  who  throughout  history  car- 
ried aloft  the  torch  of  liberty 

The  principles  which  assured  the  un- 
pa.'-alleled  rise  of  the  American  Nation 
and  which  have  given  ojr  friend.shlp  Its 
strength  and  meaning  lor  two  centuries 
have  lost  none  of  their  value  or  relevance. 
Our  faith  in  the.se  principles  must  be 
rcafTirmed  with  special  forcefulness  un- 
der such  circumstances  as  these,  for  on 
ordinary  days  the  multitude  of  little 
things,  the  news  and  rumors,  disputes 
and  debates,  cast  a  superflcl.il  fog  over 
the  broad  landscape  of  our  certainties 

The  world  has.  of  (.oursc.  been  trans- 
formed and  has  become  more  complex. 
The  circle  of  nations  has  grown  larger; 
there  Is  today  an  almost  Infinite  diver- 
sity in  relationships  of  power  and  re- 
sources, of  territorial  dimensions  and 
levels  of  development,  of  systems  of  gov- 
ernment and  cholres  of  Ideology-. 

Within  O'.ir  societies,  the  application 
of  science  has  brought  innovations 
everywhere,  upsettinp  age-old  traditions 
and  disrupting  the  conditions  of  man's 
daily  life. 

In  the  spectacle  which  imfolds  before 
us,  even  if  some  a.s^ects  very  property 
conflict  with  our  convictions  as  free  men 
let  us  learn  to  recognize  what  is  ours 
ThLs  diversity  and  change  arc  our  work 
and  the  consequence  of  our  principles: 
they  are  the  children  of  liborty,  and  it  Is 
largely  up  to  us  to  see  that  they  become 
a  means  of  enriching  mankind 

In  international  relations  this  pre- 
supposes first  of  all  respect  for  the  inde- 
pendence of  all.  recognition  of  the  right 
of  peoples  to  self-determination  and  re- 
jection of  external  Interference. 

But  the  spirit  of  tolerance  and  mutual 
respect  between  States  is  only  a  negative 
aspect  of  freedom. 

The  natural  extension  of  this,  which 
corresponds  to  the  profound  desire  of  all 
the  men  of  our  time,  is  the  spirit  of  dia- 
log and  cooperation. 

Both  aspects  must  therefore  be  put 
into  practice  and  developed  as  rapidly  as 
possible,  with  every  country,  provided 
the  countries  themselves  so  desire 

First  of  all  let  us  consider  countries 
which  profess  a  different  philosophy 
from  ours.  It  is  their  right  to  do  so.  and 
we  respect  this  right  absolutely  With 
regard  to  thes''  countrle><  we  were  the 
first  to  undertake  a  policy  of  detente 
and  cooperation  aimed  at  developing 
common  interests  on  both  sides  and 
gradually  laying  the  bases  for  under- 
standing and  mutual  trust. 

Detente  Ls  an  open  and  sincere  ap- 
proach. It  requires  perseverence:  It 
means  we  must  keep  onr  eyes  open  It 
must  be  based  on  reciprocity. 

But  opting  for  detente  is  the  opposite 
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of  relaxing  our  moral  defenses.  It  does 
not  signify,  in  the  slightest  degree,  that 
we  are  renouncing  our  system  of  values, 
or  our  desire  to  spread  our  convictions 
and  preserve  our  way  of  life. 

Liberty  sometimes  seems  to  us  as  natu- 
ral as  the  air  we  breathe,  but  we  know 
very  well  we  must  constantly  defend  it 
against  the  forces  of  intimidation  and 
falsehood  to  maintain  it. 

My  countrj-  is  ready  to  make  the  effort 
a:;d  sacrifices  such  defense  entails.  In 
saying  this.  I  am  probably  only  restat- 
ing what  the  greatest  of  my  predeces- 
sors have  already  said  before  me  in  the 
name  of  FVance.  However,  this  Is  not  a 
meaningless  repetition.  Through  me,  it 
expresses  the  Intellectual  and  emotional 
endorsement,  by  new  generations  of 
French  men  and  women  who  have 
elected  me.  of  the  positions  taken  vis-a- 
VI-  the  United  States. 

France  will  continue  her  action  in  the 
future,  loyal  to  her  commitments.  She 
will  continue  to  contribute  to  the  effec- 
tiveness of  the  Atlantic  Alliance,  of 
which  she  is  part. 

In  view  of  this,  and  with  a  concern  for 
summetry  as  It  were.  Prance  sets  the 
greatest  store  by  .America's  commitment. 
In  the  pa.*;t.  perhaps,  had  such  a  commit- 
ment been  made  apparent  beforehand. 
it  might  have  averted  a  v.orld  conflict 
This  time,  at  least,  I  hope  that  deterrence 
will  protect  us  against  confrontation. 

Second  Then,  there  are  the  countries 
of  the  third  v  orld  to  which  we  should 
lend  our  assistance  to  help  them 
.■strengthen  and  complete  their  independ- 
ence; v.-e  should  be  prepared  to  work  with 
them  on  an  equal  footing  for  a  more 
jast  order  in  the  world,  one  In  which 
everv-  people  will  find  the  conditions  It 
needs  to  favor  its  development 

This  is  what  France  had  in  mind  when 
she  proposed  a  dialog  between  the 
North  and  the  South  We  are  pleased  to 
note  that  the  United  States  shares  our 
concern. 

The  stakes  in  this  dialog  between  the 
industrialized  countries  and  the  develop- 
ing countries  are  of  world  dimensions: 
They  affect  the  economic,  social,  and 
technical  progress  of  half  of  mankind, 
its  cooperation  and  friendly  relations 
with  the  advanced  societies,  and  ultl- 
nuitely  world  equilibrium,  that  Is,  peace. 
Contingent  in  large  measure  on  the 
success  of  this  poUcy  of  detente  and  dia- 
log in  Its  various  forms,  are  the  solu- 
tions to  local  conflicts,  to  the  regional 
tensions  that  are  the  legacies  of  earlier 
injustices,  geographical  accidents,  and 
human  fanaticism. 

.Although  our  responsibilities  are 
neither  exclusive  nor  universal,  they  can- 
not stop  at  our  frontiers  In  many  areas 
of  the  world  where  crLsis  situations  exist 
we  can  make  a  positive  contribution;  I 
am  thinking  of  C\'prus  where  a  legacy  of 
antagonisms  has  to  be  overcome;  of  the 
strife  in  Lebanon  where  internal  unity 
and  tranquillity  must  be  restored;  the 
Middle  East  where  it  is  important  to 
insure  peace,  security  and  dignity  to  one 
and  all;  southern  Africa  where  peaceful 
evolution  must  be  founded  on  the  right 
of  peoples  to  self-determination  and 
equality  among  men. 

Duty,  as  well  as  Interest,  bids  the  world 


communlt>' — beginning  with  the  United 
Nations — to  not  only  prevent  the  de- 
terioration of  each  crisis  but  also,  in  the 
face  of  every  risk  of  possible  confronta- 
tion, to  be  tireless  in  pursuing  its  efforts 
toward  persuasion  and  moderation.  Such 
efforts  will  be  much  more  effective  if  a 
clear  definition  is  made  on  one  hand  of 
the  limits  of  any  tolerable  intervention 
and  on  the  other  hand  of  necessarj-  com- 
mitments beyond  our  territories. 

Third.  Nations  hke  ours,  that  claim  to 
be  of  a  liberal  bent,  have  special  respon- 
sibilities in  this  respect.  For  them  to 
make  their  voice  heard,  the  voice  of 
reason  and  peace,  they  must  set  the 
example  for  unity  first  of  all  in  their 
mutual  relations.  To  carr>-  their  full 
weight  in  world  affairs,  they  must  also 
regain  their  economic  vigor  and  financial 
health  as  soon  as  possible. 

This  would  be  difficult  to  do  in  a  cli- 
mate of  constraint  or  distrust.  That  is 
why  it  is  right  and  proper  to  take  into 
consideration  the  desire,  on  the  pnrt  of 
independent  nations,  for  new  orders  that 
have  been  well  thought  out  and  that 
arise  from  legitimate  rights. 

Inspired  by  these  ideals,  we  in  Europe 
have  set  about  the  task  of  building  a  con- 
federation of  free  and  democratic  states 
that  are  determined  to  insure  together 
their  prosperity  and  their  future. 

From  the  ver>-  beginning,  the  United 
States  has  encouraged  Europe's  efforts 
to  unify.  Let  America  view  Europe's 
achievements  without  misgivings  and 
without  apprehension.  You  do  not  fear 
freedom  for  yourself;  do  not,  then,  fear  it 
for  your  friends  and  your  allies.  An  inde- 
pendent, organized,  and  prosperous 
European  Community  is  the  best  partner 
for  the  United  States,  and  a  guarantee, 
for  the  world,  of  stability,  development, 
and  peace. 

Freedom  brings  the  privilege  not  only 
of  diversity  but  also  of  innovation.  We 
must  demonstrate  this  in  the  way  we 
organize  and  conduct  our  societies. 

In  all  ages,  great  minds  have  been 
concerned  lest  progress  turn  to  the  dis- 
advantage of  freedom.  There  was  Jeffer- 
son, for  whom  I  have  special  admiration, 
who  felt  that  governments  would  remain 
honest  only  as  long  as  they  were  based 
on  agriculture.  Then  there  was  Tocque- 
ville.  a  little  later,  who  wondered  if 
freedom  would  not  become  a  victim  of 
the  increasingly  egalitarian  society  he 
saw  taking  shape  before  his  eyes. 

In  our  day.  bewildered  by  the  seeming- 
ly inevitable  tide  of  mounting  bureauc- 
racy, by  the  growing  influence  of  mass 
media,  and  by  the  encroaching  power  of 
machines,  some  of  our  contemporaries 
are  tempted  to  ask  the  same  question  In 
their  turn :  Is  there  a  future  for  freedom 
in  the  world  we  are  building  for  our  chil- 
dren? 

But  a  question  such  as  this  implies  a 
double  misunderstanding  of  the  mean- 
ing of  freedom :  first  of  all  because  free- 
dom is  indispensable  to  hiunan  dignity, 
and  no  true  happiness  can  be  bought  at 
its  expense;  and  second,  because  all  the 
great  things  in  human  history  attest  to 
the  fact,  that  freedom  Is  synonymous 
with  invention,  creative  energy,  and 
indefinite  power  to  renew  and  improve. 
It   is   proof   that,   far  from  hampering 


progress,  freedom  is  Its  very  soul.  And  it 
is  up  to  us  to  prove  this  by  making 
changes  that  are  needed  or  Implementing 
reforms  required  by  the  course  of  devel- 
opment. Indeed,  nothing  is  more  essen- 
tial to  the  world  today,  nothing  Is  more 
worthy  of  the  aspiration  of  a  statesman, 
than  to  illustrate,  through  actions,  that 
a  free  society  Is  also  the  best  of  pro- 
gressive societies. 

To  solve  the  external  as  well  as  the 
internal  problems  of  our  times,  individ- 
uals and  peoples  must  also  keep  their 
pride  in  their  principles,  and  their  deter- 
mination to  defend  and  act  on  them.  I 
say  defend  them  because — need  I  recall 
It  here — independence  is  not  a  gift  but 
something  that  is  hard  won,  and  one 
must  be  ready  to  fight  for  it  if  one  Is 
to  deserve  it.  I  said  act  on  them,  because 
It  Is  not  by  immobilism,  or  by  nostalgia 
for  the  past,  or  by  turning  inward,  that 
the  world  will  recognize  the  advantages 
of  freedom,  but  by  entering  into  active 
sohdarity,  and  by  having  courage  and 
imagination. 

If  in  times  of  difficulty,  we  should 
doubt  ourselves,  let  us  remember  that 
two  centuries  stand  behind  us,  two  cen- 
turies of  your  democracy,  two  centuries 
of  our  friendship,  to  support  Tocqueville 
when  he  says  that  "Nothing  Is  more  fer- 
tile in  prodigies  than  the  art  of  being 
free." 

Through  freedom  and  in  freedom  your 
Nation  was  built.  Through  freedom  and 
in  freedom,  you  have  overcome  the  ex- 
ternal and  internal  crises  in  your  his- 
tory. You  are  proving,  to  those  who  were 
banking  on  your  weakness  or  on  some 
sort  of  decline,  your  determination  and 
your  recoverj-. 

Show  the  same  confidence  in  us  that 
we  have  in  you.  Freedom  is  not  just  the 
greatness  of  our  past  and  the  glorj-  of 
France's  memories.  It  is  also  at  the  root 
of  all  we  do  today,  and  it  speaks  in  our 
hearts,  as  in  the  hearts  of  all  men,  with 
the  voice  of  hope. 

[Applause,  the  Members  rising.] 
At  1  o'clock  and  15  minutes  p.m.,  the 
President  of  the  RepubUc  of  France,  ac- 
companied by  the  committee  of  escort, 
retired  from  the  Hall  of  the  House  of 
Representatives. 

The  Doorkeeper  'Hon.  James  T.  Mol- 
loy »  escorted  the  invited  guests  from  the 
Chamber  in  the  following  order: 

The  members  of  the  President's 
Cabinet. 

The  ambassadors,  ministers,  and 
charges  d'affaires  of  foreign  govern- 
ments. 


JOINT  MEETING  DISSOLVED 

The  SPEAKER.  The  purpose  of  the 
joint  meeting  having  been  completed,  the 
Cniair  declares  the  joint  meeting  of  the 
two  Houses  now  dissolved. 

The  Members  of  the  Senate  retired  to 
their  Chamber 

The  SPEAKER.  The  House  will  con- 
tinue in  recess  until  1  o'clock  and  45  min- 
utes p.m.  today. 


APTER  RECESS 


The  recess  ha\'ing  expired,  the  House 
was  called  to  order  by  the  Speaker  at 
1  o'clock  and  45  minutes  p  jn. 
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MESSAGE  FROM  THE  PRESmENT 

A  message  In  writing  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  was  communi- 
cated to  the  House  by  Mr.  Roddy,  one  of 
his  secretaries. 


ANNOUNCEMENT  BY  MR.  UULMAN 
ON  ESTATE  AND  GIPT  TAX  LEGIS- 
LATION 

(Mr.  ULLMAN  asked  and  was  given 
permis.sion  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute,  to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks 
and  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  ULLMAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  take  this 
time  today  to  make  an  announcement 
that  I  know  will  be  of  great  interest  not 
only  to  Members  of  Congress  but  to  the 
American  taxpayer. 

As  Members  will  recall,  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means  held  extensive  pub- 
lic hearings  on  the  subject  of  estate  and 
gift  taxes  which  concluded  on  March  23. 
1976.  During  the  hearings,  we  received 
testimony  from  witnesses  representing 
virtually  all  sectors  of  society  and  from 
representatives  of  the  administration. 

Immediately  after  concluding  the  pub- 
lic hearings,  under  my  direction,  the 
joint  staff  began  drafting  legislation  for 
consideration  by  the  committee.  I  have 
been  working  closely  with  the  staff, 
supervising  this  drafting,  working  out 
alternatives,  and  discussing  detalLs  to  be 
Included  in  the  proposal.  Although  I  have 
been  pushing  hard  to  get  the  legislation 
completed.  Members  must  understand 
that  this  has  been  a  complex  and  diffi- 
cult operation  since  each  part  of  the  bill 
Is  of  great  Importance  to  the  American 
people. 

I  am  pleased  to  announce  now  that 
we  are  completing  this  draft  and  I  expect 
to  introduce  a  comprehensive  bill  on 
Thursday  of  this  week. 

As  I  have  indicated  previously  to  Mem- 
bers, the  committee  will  begin  marking 
up  this  bill  on  June  2.  Key  provisions  of 
tlie  legislation  are  as  follows: 

First,  it  would  provide  a  unified  rate 
schedule  for  estate  and  gift  taxes  and 
an  increased  specific  exemption  in  the 
form  of  a  credit  against  the  tax  imposed. 
An  additional  credit  against  estate  taxes 
would  be  provided  for  estates  where  a 
substantial  portion  of  the  estate  consists 
of  a  farm  or  other  clojely  held  small 
biLsiness. 

Second,  it  would  increase  the  marital 
deduction  in  the  case  of  small  and  mod- 
erate sized  estates  passing  to  a  surviving 
spouse. 

Third,  the  bill  would  provide  for  the 
imposition  of  a  progressive  tax  on  the 
appreciation  of  assets  held  at  death  but 
only  prospectively  on  Increases  above 
current  valuation.  However,  under  the 
bill,  an  election  to  take  a  carryover  basis 
for  property  acquired  from  a  decedent 
would  be  available  as  an  alternative  to 
tlie  current  imposition  of  the  apprecia- 
tion tax. 

Fourth,  special  rules  will  be  proposed 
for  the  valuation  of  farms  on  the  basis 
of  farm  use  rather  than  on  the  basis  of 
otiier  potential  use.  such  as  development 
for  residential  or  commercial  use. 

Fiftii.  the  bill  would  liberalize  exten- 
sion of  payment  rule^  to  alleviate  liquid- 
ity problems  arising-^here  an  estate  con- 


sists substantially  of  a  farm  or  other 
closely  held  small  business.  The  bill  v.-ll! 
also  provide  for  more  favorable  interest 
rates  where  the  time  for  payment  of  the 
estate  tax  is  extended  in  these  .■situations. 

Finally,  the  bill  would  impo.se  a  tax  on 
property  transferred  to  another  genera- 
tion under  a  so-called  generation-skip- 
ping trust.  The  proposed  tax  is  to  be  sub- 
stantially equivalent  to  the  estate  tax 
which  would  have  been  Imposed  If  the 
property  had  been  actually  transferred 
outright  to  each  successive  generation. 

A  detailed  explanation  of  this  impor- 
tant legislation  is  being  prepared  and 
will  be  available  to  Members  soon  after 
the  bill  is  Introduced. 

I  will  be  seeking  bipartisan  support  for, 
as  Members  know,  revisions  in  this  por- 
tion of  the  tax  code  are  of  vital  impor- 
tance to  many  Americans. 

Again,  let  me  say  it  is  my  plan  to  be- 
gin markup  on  this  legislation  on  Jime  2 
in  the  full  committee,  so  we  do  have  it 
programed  for  early  action,  and  I  am  an- 
ticipating that  the  bill  will  be  fully 
enacted  into  law  in  this  session  of  the 
Congress. 


ORPHANS  OF  THE  EXODUS 

(Mr.  RICHMOND  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute,  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks and  include  extraneous  matter.  > 

Mr.  RICHMOND.  Mr.  Speaker,  all  of 
the  nations  which  signed  the  Helsinki 
Pinal  Act.  including  the  Soviet  Union. 
pledged  to  do  everytliing  possible  to  re- 
unite families  separated  by  political 
boundaries. 

Because  the  Soviet  Union  is  not  Uv- 
ing  up  to  tliat  promise.  Members  of  Con- 
gress are  conducting  a  vigil  on  behalf 
of  the  families  which  remain  separated. 

A  case  history  of  these  famiUes  en- 
titled "Orphans  of  the  Exodus"  dramati- 
cally details  this  tragic  problem.  At  this 
time  I  would  like  to  bring  to  the  Mem- 
bers' attention  the  situation  of  the 
Kazieva  family. 

DmA  Kazikva 

Dlna  Kazlcva  Is  a  16  year  old  girl  from 
Tashkent.  She  Is  being  held  captive  In  the 
Soviet  Union  at  a  "boarding  school."  Cruelly 
separated  from  her  parenta  and  her  four 
younger  brothers  and  sisters,  who  are  now 
In  Israel.  Dlna  cannot  speak  for  herself  and 
we  are  the  ones  she  must  depend  upon  for 
the  protest  that  wUl  reunite  her  with  her 
grief-strlcken  family. 

Dlna  disappeared  In  February  1972,  a  day 
after  her  family  received  permission  to 
emigrate  to  Israel  A  frantic  search  revealed 
her  whereabouts  In  a  children's  home  In 
Tashkent  but  the  parents  were  refused  per- 
mission to  see  her. 

Threatened  with  arrest  themselves,  the 
grlef-strlcken  parents,  their  other  children, 
and  an  aged  grandmother  left  for  Israel. 
There  they  have  been  appealing  to  Soviet  and 
American  officials  In  vain. 

While  we  have  not  received  a  letter  from 
her  family  In  Israel  to  date,  we  wonder: 
Who  win  speak  for  Dlna  now? 

If  not  us.  then  who? 

If  not  now.  then  when? 

Blrthdate:  1960. 

Occupation:  Student. 

Applied:  1972. 

Present  Status:  Held  captive  In  a  "board- 
ing school"  In  Tashkent. 

Dlna  Kazleva.  Children's  Home,  Klrovsky 
Region.  Tashkentm  Uzbek  SSR,  USSR. 


Father:  Avram  Kazleva,  Rehov  HakanaUn 

5,  Kirlat  Shalom.  Tel  Aviv.  Iprael 


PRINTING    OF    PROCKEDINGS    HAD 
DURING  THE  RLCKSb 

Mr.  ULLMAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  tJie  proceedings 
had  during  the  recess  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Oregon? 

There  was  no  objection. 


PERMISSION  FOR  rOMMrT'lI  F  n\ 
RULES  TO  FILE  CI- in  .MN  PI  IVI- 
LEGED  REPORTS 

Mr.  MADDEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Committee 
on  Rules  may  have  until  midnight  to- 
night to  file  certain  privileged  reports. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Indiana? 

Mr.  BAUMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  could  we  know  what 
the  purpose  of  the  reports  Is? 

Mr.  MADDEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  the 
gentleman  will  yield,  the  first  is  on  the 
International  Security  Assistance  and 
Arms  Export  Control  Act  of  1976,  and 
the  next  is  the  rule  on  H.R.  13589,  U.S. 
Information  Agency  Authorization  Act 

Mr.  BAUMAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  thank 
the  gentleman,  and  I  withdraw  my  res- 
ervation of  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  tliere  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Indiana? 

There  was  no  objection. 


GENERAL  REVENUE  SHARING 
PROGRAM 

(Mr.  MADDEN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  MADDEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  support 
for  the  pending  legislation  on  revenue 
sliaring  seems  to  be  unanimous  in  the 
Industrial  Calumet  Region  of  Indiana. 
The  revenue  sharing  program  has  Indeed 
been  a  great  aid  to  some  of  the  finan- 
cially embarrassed  urban  areas  In  north- 
west Indiana. 

I  include  in  my  remarks  a  resolution 
forwarded  to  me  by  President  William 
T.  Tuley  of  the  Northwest  Town  Trustees 
Roundtable.  Tlie  resolution  reflects  the 
general  opinion  of  municipalities 
throughout  the  Calumet  region.  It  fol- 
lows: 

rlsolunon    of    thb     northwest    indiana 
Town  Trustees  Rodndtable 

Whereas,  the  General  Revenue  Sharing 
Program  has  broiiRht  tremendous  benefits  to 
the  towns  of  Northwest  Indiana  over  the  past 
four  years;  and. 

Whereas,  the  reenactment  of  this  program 
is  presently  being  considered  in  the  Con- 
gress: and. 

Whereas,  It  Is  in  the  best  Interest  of  the 
towns  and  people  of  Northwest  Indiana  that 
the  program  be  reenacted  with  a  minimum 
of  federal  guidelines,  and  with  the  authority 
ooncemlng  the  use  of  such  funds  left  to  the 
discretion  of  local  elected  officials, 

Therefore,  be  it  resoh^ed  that:  The  North- 
west Town  Trxistees  Roundtable  urges  the 
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Indiana  Congressional  delegation  to  work 
toward,  and  vote  for,  the  reenactment  of  the 
General  Revenue  Sharing  Program  in  a  form 
that  contains  as  few  guidelines  and  restric- 
tions as  possible,  and  which  leaves  the  deci- 
sions and  authority  concerning  how  such 
funds  may  best  be  spent  to  the  discretion  of 
the  local  elected  officials  of  Indiana. 


RESIGNATION  AS  CONFEREE  AND 
APPOINTMENT  AS  CONFEREE  ON 
S.  2554.  SPORTS  BROADCASTING 
ACT  OF  1975 

The  SPEAKER  laid  before  the  House 
the  following  resignation  as  a  conferee ; 
Washington.  D.C. 

May  13,  1976. 
The  Speaker. 
Houae  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Speaker:    I  hereby   submit   my 
resignation  as  a  House  Conferee  In  connec- 
tion with  the  House-Senate  Conference  on 
the  Sports  Broadcasting  Act  of  1975  (S.  2554) . 
Sincerely, 

TORBERT    H.  MACDONALD. 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection, 
the  resignation  is  accepted. 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  appoints 
as  a  member  of  tlie  Committee  of  Con- 
ference on  S.  2554,  Sports  Broadra.-tliig 
Act  of  1975,  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia (Mr.  Van  Deerltn*,  to  fill  the 
existing  vacancy. 

The  Clerk  will  notify  the  Senate  of 
the  change  In  conferec.=  . 


PRIVATE  CALENDAR 

The  SPEAKER  This  is  Private  Calen- 
dar day.  The  Clerk  will  call  the  first  in- 
dividual bill  on  the  Private  Calendar. 


FIDEL  GROSSO-P.A.DILLA 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  6817) 
for  the  relief  of  Fidel  Grosso-Padilla. 

Mr.  WYLIE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  bill  be  passed  over 
without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objertion  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ohio? 

There  was  no  objection. 


ANGELA  GARZA 


The  Clerk  called  the  Senate  bill 
(S.  223.)  for  the  relief  of  Angelo  Garza. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  Senate  bUl,  as  follows: 

8.  223 
Be  tt  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That,  for 
the  purposes  of  the  Immigration  and  Na- 
tionality Act  and  section  21(e)  of  the  Act 
of  October  3,  1965,  Angela  Garza  shall  be 
held  and  considered  to  have  been  lawfully 
admitted  to  the  United  States  for  perma- 
nent residence  as  of  the  date  of  the  enact- 
ment of  this  Act  upon  payment  of  the  re- 
quired visa  fee.  Upon  the  granting  of  perma- 
nent residence  to  such  alien  as  provided  for 
In  this  Act,  the  Secretary  of  State  shall  In- 
struct the  proper  officer  to  reduce  by  one 
number,  during  the  current  fiscal  year  or 
the  fiscal  year  next  followlnp,  the  total  num- 
ber of  Immigrant  visas  which  are  made  avail- 
able to  special  Inun'grants  as  defined  In  sec- 
tion 101(a)  (27)  (A)  of  the  Immigration  and 
Nationality  Act. 

CXXIT 901— Part  12 


With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ment : 

Strike  out  all  after  the  e.iactlng  clause 
and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof  the  following: 
"That,  In  the  administration  of  the  Immi- 
gration and  Nationality  Act.  Angela  Garza, 
the  widow  of  a  citizen  of  the  United  States, 
and  her  son,  Manuel  .'igui'.ar,  (also  known 
as  Manual  C;arza)  sha'.l  be  held  and  con- 
sidered to  be  within  the  purview  of  section 
201(b)  of  that  Act  and  the  provisions  of 
section  204  of  such  Act  shall  not  be  applica- 
ble In  their  cases." 

The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 
to. 

The  Senate  bill  was  ordered  read  a 
third  time,  was  read  the  third  time,  and 
passed. 

The  title  was  amended  ."^o  as  to  read: 
"An  act  for  the  relief  of  Angela  Garza 
and  her  son  Manuel  Ag-uilar  ^aka 
Manuel  Garza > ." 

A  motion  to  reconsider  v,a.<:  laid  on 
the  table. 


FRANKLIN  R.  KELT 


MRS.   ROSE  THOMAS 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  'H.R.  1424) 
for  the  relief  of  Mrs.  Ro.'^e  Thomas. 

Mr.  BAUMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consi.nt  that  the  bill  be  passed 
over  without  pre.'udice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  tiie  gentleman  from 
Maryland? 

There  was  no  objection. 


MILDRED  N.  CRUMLEY 

The  Clerk  ca]led  the  bill  fH.R.  7685) 
for  the  relief  of  Mildred  N.  Crumley. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows : 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Hcpre^cntatii^es  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  a.^sernhlcd,  That,  frr 
purposes  of  section  8341  of  title  6,  United 
State.9  Code.  Mildred  N.  Crumley  of  Liver- 
more,  California.  Is  deemed  to  have  been 
married  to  Darrell  D.  Crumley  for  the  two- 
year  period  before  his  death  o;:  May  16, 
1963.  Mildred  N.  Crumley  and  Dar.-ell  D. 
Crum'.ey  were  r.iarrled  for  more  than  twenty- 
seven  yearj,  but,  because  of  an  Intenenlng 
divorce,  Mildred  N.  Crumley  Is  not  eMclble, 
but  for  this  Act.  ti  receive  a  survivcr  an- 
nuity under  such  section. 

Sec.  2.  For  purpo.ses  of  chapter  83  of  title  5. 
United  States  Code,  any  entltlen.ent  of  Mil- 
dred N.  Crumley  to  a  survivor  annuity  by 
reason  of  the  first  section  of  this  Act  sha'.l 
be  eEfective  as  of  the  day  after  the  date  of 
death  of  Darrell  D.  Crumley.  Any  survivor 
annuity  payments  tn  which  Mildred  N, 
Crumley  Is  so  entitled  for  the  period  before 
the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act  shall 
be  made  In  a  lump  sum 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 


ML'RRAY  SWARTZ 

The  Clerk  read  the  bill  (H.R.  1560) 
for  the  relief  of  Murray  Swartz. 

Mr.  BAUMAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  1  a.^: 
unanimous  consent  that  the  bill  be 
passed  over  without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER  Is  tliere  objection  to 
tlie  request  o:  the  gentleman  from 
Maryland? 

There  was  no  objection. 


The  Clerk  called  the  bill  fH.R    2564 
for  the  relief  of  Franklin  R.  Helt. 

Mr.  W"!iT.IE.  Mr  Speaker.  I  ask  unani- 
nio'us  consent  that  the  hiV.  be  passed  over 
without  pre.: udice. 

The  SPE.AKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ohio? 

Tnere  '.vas  no  objection. 


chester  c.  clark,  m.ary  l  clark, 
and  dorothy  j  wilbur  .\lsea 
\^nt:er,  inc.) 

Tlie  Clerk  called  the  bill  Ti.R.  6507' 
for  the  relief  of  Chester  C.  Ciark.  Mary 
L.  Clark,  and  Dorothy  J.  Wilbur 

Mr.  BAUMAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  atk 
unanimou.-:,  consent  that  tlie  bill  be 
pa.ssed  over  without  prejudice. 

The  SPE.\KER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Maryland" 

There  was  no  objection. 


PAUL  W.  WILLLA^MS 

The  Clerk  called  the  Senate  bill   (S. 

1494,1  for  the  relief  of  Paul  W.  WiUiams, 
Tliere   being   no  objection,   the   Clerk 
read  the  Senate  bill,  as  follows : 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Reprcsentafivcs  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  a,^sembied.  That  not- 
withstanding the  provisions  of  the  Act  en- 
titled "An  Act  providing  for  the  barring  of 
claims  against  the  United  States",  approved 
October  9,  1940  1 54  Stat.  1961),  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Navy  Is  authorized  and  directed 
(1)  to  receive  and  consider  any  claim  CJed 
within  six  months  of  the  date  of  enactment 
of  this  Act  by  Paul  W.  Williams  (United 
States  Marine  Corps,  retired  i  of  Grants  Pass, 
Oregon,  for  retlrsment  pay  he  did  not 
receive,  due  to  administrative  error,  during 
the  period  of  September  1,  1955.  through 
June  9,  1961,  and  (2/  to  award  to  the  said 
Paul  W.  Williams  any  retirement  pay  to 
which  he  wo-.:ld  have  been  entitled  for  euch 
period. 

Sec,  2  .^ny  am.o'-ntp  payable  by  rea.sor.  of 
the  enactment  of  ti:l=  .'^ct  sha'.l  be  paid  in  a 
lump  .sum  vrtthln  sixty  days  after  the  deter- 
mination that  such  amounts  are  payable 

The  bill  •was  ordered  to  be  read  a 
third  time,  was  read  the  third  time,  and 
pa.ssed.  and  a  motion  to  reconsider  was 
laid  on  the  table. 

The  .SPEAKER  This  concludes  the  call 
of  the  Private  Calendar. 


SEVENTH  ANNUAL  REPORT  OF  IN- 
DEPENDEN"r  NATIONAL  CORPORA- 
TION FOR  HOUSING  PARTNTIR- 
SHIPS  AND  THE  NATIONAL  HOUS- 
ING PARTNERSHIP— MESSAGE 
FROM  THE  PRESIDENT  OF  THE 
UNITED     STATES 

The  SPEAKER  laid  before  the  House 

the  following  message  from  tlie  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  Stales:  which  was 
read  and,  together  with  the  accompany- 
ing papers,  referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Banking.  Currency  and  Housing. 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

1  herewith  transmit  the  Seventh  An- 
nual Report  of  the  independent  Na- 
tional Coi-poration  for  Housing  Partner- 
ships and  The  National  Housing  Part- 
nership, as  required  by  Section  908' a)  of 
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the  Housing  and  Urban  Development  Act 
of  1968. 

Gerald  R   Ford. 
The  White  JIouse.  May  18.  1976. 


after  those  motions  to  be  determined 
by  "nonrecord"  votes  have  been  dLspased 
of.  the  Chair  will  then  put  the  question 
on  each  motion  on  which  the  further 
proceedings  were  postponed. 


PER  DIEM  EXPENSES  OF  MEMBERS 
OP  UNIFORMED  SERVICES  ON  OF- 
FICIAL BUSINESS 

Mr.  STRATTON  Mr  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimoiis  corusent  to  tiike  from  the 
Speaker'.s  desk  tlie  bill  'H.R.  8089)  to 
amend  section  404id»  of  title  37,  United 
States  Code,  relating  to  per  diem  expen- 
ses of  member.s  of  the  uniformed  services 
travelini?  on  otTiolal  business,  with  the 
SeiKite  amendment  thereto,  and  concur 
in  the  Senate  amendment 

The  Clerk  rend  the  title  of  tjie  bUl. 

The  Clerk  read  the  Senate  ainendment, 
a.'i  follows: 

Pa^ce  1.  strike  out  llnoa  5  and  6,  and  In- 
sert 

( 1 )  by  striking  out  "of  not  ni^re  than  $26 
a  day"  and  inserting  In  lieu  th#reof  "In  an 
amount  sufflclent  to  meet  actual  and  neces- 
s.txy  expenses,  but  In  no  event  more  than  $35 
a  day". 

Mr.  STRATTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  you 
know,  H.R.  8089  passed  the  Hoase  on 
November  17,  197f.  and  provides  for  an 
increase  in  military  per  diem  rates  dur- 
ing otllcuU  travel  from  the  current  maxi- 
mum of  $25  a  day  to  $35  a  dav  TliLs  bill 
Increases  the  celling  for  travel  to  partic- 
uhirlv  hlsh  cast  areas  from  $40  Ut  $50 
a  day.  Both  of  these  changes  are  In  ac- 
cord with  existing  per  diem,  rates  for 
civilian  employees  of  the  Government. 

The  Senate  amended  the  language  of 
the  bill  in  the  form  passed  by  the  House 
In  the  section  esUiblishlng  $35  a  day  as 
the  ma.vimum  per  diem  rates  under  nor- 
mal circum.stances.  The  Senate  amend- 
ment accept.';  this  $35  a  day  as  the  maxi- 
mum but  adds  lanicuage  permitting  re- 
imbursement within  this  maximum 
amount  onlv  for  "actual  and  necessary 
expenses  "  The  effect  of  this  language  is 
to  require  a  traveler  to  verify  hLs  actual 
lodging  expenses.  tXirlng  the  Armed 
Services  Committee's  consideration  of 
thts  bill,  the  Department  clearly  indi- 
cated Its  Int-entlon  to  require  tills  docu- 
mentiition  and  so  the  language  of  the 
Senate  amendment  does  not  substantial- 
ly change  the  effect  of  the  bill  passed  by 
the  House 

The  Department  of  Defense  stated  It 
has  no  obiectlon  to  this  amendment 

Mr  Speaker.  I  renew  my  unanimous- 
consent  requ&st  to  agree  to  the  Senate 
amendment. 

The  SPEAKER  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
York? 

There  was  no  objection 


ANNOUNCEMENT  BV  TIIF   SPEAKER 

The  SPEAKER  Pursuant  to  the  pro- 
vision.'-: of  clau.se  3ib)  of  rule  XXVII.  the 
Chair  announces  that  he  will  postpone 
further  proi-ecdings  today  on  each  mo- 
tion to  suspend  the  rules  on  which  a 
recorded  vote  or  the  yeas  and  nays  are 
ordered,  or  on  which  the  vote  Is  objected 
to.  under  clause  4  of  rule  XXV. 

After  all  motions  to  suspend  the  rules 
have  been  enterttiimxl  and  debated  and 


CALI.  OF  THE   HOUSE 

Mr.  ANNUNZIO.  Mr  Speaker.  I  make 
the  point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not 
present. 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quorum  Is 
not  present. 

Without  objection,  a  call  of  the  House 
Is  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  call  was  taken  by  electronic  de- 
vice, and  the  following  Members  failed 
to  respond : 

(Roll  No-  274] 

AbzuK  Hays.  Ohio  Pike 

Addabbo  Hubert  Prttchard 

Alexander  HeclUer,  Mass     Rallsback 

Ambro  Helstoskl  Randall 

Andrews.  N  C  Hinshaw  Rle^le 

Archer  Horton  Rousaelot 

AuC.oln  Jarman  Runn'^ls 

Bonker  Jones.  A'a  Ruppe 

Brown.  Mich  Karth  Sant'nl 

Buchanan  Kelly  Sarbanes 

Carter  Kemp  Satterfleld 

Cederberg  Kindness  Scheuer 

Clausen,  LaPalce  Shnster 

Don  H.  Litton  Spellman 

Conyers  lyDnp.  La  Stanton. 

Crane  Lujan  J«me«  V 

DlgKS  Limdlne  -St^tjer,  Ariz 

Duncan.  Oreg.     McClory  Stephens 

Ekjkhardt  McPCinney  Stuckey 

E^h  Macdonald  Thompson 

Fish  Mathls  Tsongas 

I   )rd,  Mich  Melcher  tJdall 

Olalmo  Michel  Vlgcrlto 

Oibbons  Mil  ford  Wazman 

Ooodling  Mookley  Wilson,  C.  H. 

Ouyer  O'Neill  Winn 

Harsha  Peyser 

The  SPEAKER.  On  this  rollcall  354 
Members  have  recorded  their  presence  by 
electronic  device,  a  quorum. 

By  unanimous  consent,  further  pro- 
ceedings imder  the  call  were  dispensed 
with. 


W.\R  RISK  INSURANCE  EXTENSION 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  move  to  suspend  the  rules  and 
pass  the  bill  fH.R.  13308  i  to  amend  the 
Federal  Aviation  Act  of  1958  to  extend 
the  authority  of  the  Secretary  of  Trans- 
jx)rtatlon  with  respect  to  war  risk 
Insurance 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Hou.ie 
0/  Rejrresentativea  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  ThAt  section 
1312  of  the  Federal  Aviation  Act  of  1958  (49 
use  1642)  1.S  amended  by  striking  out 
"May  7.  1976",  and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof 
"May  7.   1977". 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  a  second 
demanded? 

Mr.  SNYDER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  demand 
a  second. 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection,  a 
second  will  be  considered  as  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  from 
California  iMr.  Anderson)  Is  recog- 
nized for  20  minute.s. 

Mr  ANDERSON  of  California.  Mr 
Speaker,  I  yield  my.self  such  t»me  as  I 
may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  purpose  of  H  R  13.308 
Is  to  extend  the  authority  of  the  Secre- 


tary of  TnUBtportetion  to  Issue  aviation 
war  rLsk  insurance  until  May  7.  1977 

Under  tlie  current  aviation  war  risk  in- 
surance program,  the  Secretarj-  of 
Transportation  operates  two  policy  pro- 
grams, nonpremium  and  premium  Witli 
respect  to  the  premium  program  the  Sec- 
retary is  authorized,  with  the  approval 
of  the  President,  to  provide  war  risk  in- 
surance for  tlie  protection  of  aircraft  and 
of  persons  and  property  transported 
aboard  them  when  commercial  insurance 
cannot  be  obtained  on  rea.sonable  term.s 
and  conditions  from  the  commercial  in- 
surance market. 

Under  tlie  nonpremium  program,  a  de- 
partment or  agency  of  the  United  States 
may,  with  tlie  approval  of  the  President. 
procure  war  risk  insurance  from  the  Ser- 
retary  of  Transportation.  This  lii:.urance 
is  provided  without  premiums  to  air  car- 
riers that  hflvf  contracts  with  the  De- 
partments of  Defense  and  Stat^-  The 
premium  war  risk  Insurance  prot'iam  u 
intended  to  provide  coverage  for  Ameri- 
can air  carriers  in  addition  to  what  is 
available  commercially.  The  coverage  nf 
war  risks  Is  necessan.-  becau.se  the  ordl- 
nar>-  aviation  Insurance  policy  covers 
only  the  asual  perils  of  fire,  damage,  and 
other  risks,  and  excluties  certain  named 
"war  risks"  from  coverage  Commercial 
policies  usually  Include  a  clause,  or 
clauses,  excluding  from  coverage  any 
claim  for  loss  or  damage  occa.sloned  by 
among  other  things,  war  ho'^tilities.  In- 
surrection, or  acts  of  foreign  enemies 

Public  Law  94-90— approved  Augiist  9. 
1975 — extended  the  aviation  war  risk  in- 
surance program  until  May  7,  1976.  and 
provided  for  an  investigation  and  study 
bv  the  President,  in  consultation  with 
the  Secretaries  of  Tran.'^portatlon,  De- 
fense, and  State,  of  the  need  to  expand 
the  program  to  provide  coverage  for 
losses  and  damaee  resulting  from  rloUs. 
civil  disorders,  hijacking,  or  other  simi- 
lar acts. 

TThe  Presidential  study  was  received  on 
March  22.  1976,  and  recommended  that 
the  present  program  be  expanded  to  au- 
thorize the  Secretar>-  of  Tran.spurtatinr. 
after  appropriate  consultation  with  the 
Secretaries';  of  State  and  Defen^^e  and 
with  the  approval  of  the  President  In 
each  case,  to  provide  Interim  Insurance 
for  air  carriers— in  addition  to  that  for 
war  risks — when  not  available  elsewhere 
and  \^  h^T''  required  bv  reasons  nf  foreign 
policv  for  the  continuation  of  a  particu- 
lar air  service. 

This  report  wa<:  received  too  late  for 
the  committer"  to  hold  necessarv  Indepth 
heartnes  into  the  need  to  expand  the  pro- 
gram prior  to  the  May  7  expiration  date 
H  R  13308  as  reported,  extends  the  pres- 
ent program  until  Mav  7,  1977.  In  order 
to  allow  sufficient  time  for  study  of  the 
President's  report  and  recommendations. 

I  urtre  pa.s.»;age  of  this  bill 

Mr  SN^TIER  Mr  Speaker  I  vleld  my- 
self such  time  as  T  mav  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  think  the  chairman  of 
our  s\ibcommitt.ee.  the  gentleman  from 
California  'Mr.  Anderson'  has  well  de- 
.srribed  the  legislation  which  Is  before  us 
I  know  of  absolutelv  no  objection  to  it 
from  anv  quarter  of  the  Industry,  of  Gov- 
ernment, of  bureaus,  or  anyone  else.  It 


does  only  one  thing.  It  changes  the  date 
of  expiration  of  the  existing  program 
from  1976  to  1977. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  minority  members  of 
the  Public  Works  and  Transportation 
Committee  concur  fully  In  all  which  has 
been  said  about  \-he  pending  bill,  H.R. 
13308,  to  extend  the  war  risk  insurance 
program . 

ThLs  legL<;lation  was  reported  unani- 
mously by  both  the  subcommittee  and 
the  full  committee.  It  Is  essential,  all 
agree,  tliat  tlie  war  risk  Insurance  pro- 
gram be  extended.  Our  International  air 
carriers  must  have  the  assurance  that 
such  coverage  is  available  when  the  need 
arises;  that  Ls,  when  commercial  under- 
writers refuse  to  provide  the  necessary 
coverage. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  extension  of  the  war 
risk  insurance  program  we  passed  last 
summer  mandated  an  administration 
study  of  the  program  and  the  question 
of  whether  coverage  should  be  broadened 
to  Include  risks  beyond  war  risks — such 
things  as  riot«.  civil  disorder,  hijacking, 
and  other  similar  acts.  The  administra- 
tion report — some  4  months  late.  I  might 
.say — did  recommend  such  broadened 
coverage- — tielng  the  program  In  closely 
with  foreign  policy  considerations.  In 
effect,  tlie  report  recommends  that  the 
erecutlve  branch  be  empowered  to  de- 
termine under  what  circumstances  the 
program  should  be  employed. 

Mr  Speaker,  inasmuch  as  the  rejxirt 
just  recently  reached  us,  and  since  the 
war  risk  insurance  program  expired  on 
May  7,  1976,  we  have  concluded  that  we 
must  extend  the  program,  as  is.  for  1 
year — to  provide  time  for  us  to  study  the 
admlnLstration  recommendations  and 
consider  other  viewpoints.  Hearings  are 
es.sential,  and  I  am  hopeful  that  the  avi- 
ation subcommittee  will  schedule  such 
hearings  within  the  near  future.  I  believe 
our  chairman  has  Indicated  that  we  will 
be  moving  on  this  during  the  summer 
months. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
support  the  pending  bill.  H.R.  13308. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Alabama.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  rise  In  support  ol  H.R.  13308.  to  extend 
the  aviation  war  risk  Insurance  program 
for  1  year  to  allow  the  Congress  time  to 
consider  the  President's  propo.sal  to  ex- 
pand the  present  program  to  cover  cer- 
tain other  rLsks 

This  has  been  a  good  and  needed  pro- 
pram  since  its  inception  in  1951.  The 
program  is  vital  to  our  Nations  com- 
merce during  times  of  international  tur- 
moil Its  analogous  program,  the  marine 
war  risk  insurance  program  has  been  in 
existence  since  World  War  I.  and  has 
also  been  extended  several  times  by  the 
Congress  a.s  has  the  aviation  program. 

I  urge  your  support  of  this  bill,  and  I 
wish  to  extend  my  sincere  compliments 
to  my  friends  and  colleagues  Glenn  An- 
DER.soN  and  Gene  Snyder  for  their  efforts 
on  this  bill 

Mr.  SN^'DER  Mr  Speaker,  I  have  no 
further  requests  for  time 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  have  no  further  requests  for 
time. 

The  SPF.AKER  The  question  is  on  the 
motion  offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
California     (Mr     Anderson  >     that    the 


House  saspend  the  rules  and  pass  the 
bill  H.R.  13308. 

The  question  was  taken. 

Mr.  QUTLLEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  object 
to  the  vote  on  the  ground  that  a  quorum 
is  not  present  and  make  the  point  of 
order  that  a  quorum  is  not  present. 

The  SPEAKER.  Pursuant  to  the  pro- 
visions of  clause  3'b)  of  rule  XXVII  and 
the  prior  announcement  of  the  Chair, 
further  proceedings  on  this  motion  will 
be  postponed. 

Does  the  gentleman  from  Tennessee 
'Mr.  Quillen^  withdraw  his  point  of 
order  that  there  Is  no  quorum? 

Mr.  QUTLLEN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  with- 
draw the  point  of  order  of  no  quorum. 


GENERAL  LEA^VT: 


Mr.  ANDERSON  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
all  Members  may  have  5  legislative  days 
in  which  to  revise  and  extend  their  re- 
marks in  the  Record  on  the  bill  just 
considered. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia? 

There  was  no  objection. 


RECITATIONS  RELATING  TO  AL- 
COHOLIC BE'VnRAGES  IN  THE 
CANAL  ZONT: 

Mr.  METCALFE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
to  suspend  the  rules  and  pass  the  bUl 
(HR.  8471)  to  authorize  the  President 
to  prescribe  regiulations  relating  to  the 
purchase,  possession,  consumption,  use. 
and  transportation  of  alcoholic  bever- 
ages in  the  Canal  Zone,  as  amended. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 
HJl.   8471 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  section 
731  of  title  2,  Canal  Zone  Code  (76A  Stat. 
29 ) ,  Is  revised  to  read  as  follows : 
"J  731.  Regulation  of  manufacture,  sale,  et 
ceterii 

"The  President  shall  prescribe,  and  from 
time  to  time  may  amend,  regulations  relat- 
ing to  the : 

"  ( 1 )  manufacture,  distribution,  and  sale 
of  alcoholic  beverages  In  the  Canal  Zone, 
and  licenses  and  fees  therefor; 

"(21  importation  of  alcoholic  beverages 
Into,  and  exportation  thereof  from,  the  Ca- 
nal Zone;  and 

"(3)  purchase,  possession,  consumption, 
use,  and  transportation  of  alcoholic  bever- 
ages by  Individuals  under  eighteen  years  of 
age.". 

Sec.  2.  Section  732  of  title  2,  Canal  Zone 
Code    (76A  Stat.   29)    Is  revised   to  read  as 
f  oUows ; 
"}  732.  Penalties  for  violation 

"(a I  Whoever  violates  a  regulation  Issued 
pursuant  to  paragraphs  (1)  and  (2)  of  sec- 
tion 731  of  this  title  shall  be  fined  not  more 
than  $600  or  Imprisoned  In  JaU  not  more 
than  six  months,  or  both,  and,  In  addition, 
his  license  may  be  revoked  or  suspended  as 
the  President  may  prescribe  by  the  regula- 
tions as  Issued.  (76A  Stat.  29.) 

"(b)  Whoever  violates  a  regulation  issued 
pursuant  to  paragraph  (8)  of  section  731 
of  this  title  sbaU  be  fined  not  more  than 
$100  or  Imprisoned  In  JaU  not  more  than 
thirty  days,  or  both.". 

Sec.  3.  The  amendmento  made  In  sections 
1  and  2  of  this  Act  shall  take  effect  on  the 


ninetieth  day  afttr  the  date  of  enactment 
of  this  Act. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  a  second  demanded? 

Mr.  SNYDER.  Mr,  Speaker.  I  demand 
a  second. 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection,  a 
second  will  be  considered  as  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  from 
Illinois  (Mr.  Metcalfe"  will  be  recog- 
nized for  20  minutes,  and  the  gentleman 
from  Kentucky  (Mr.  SinrDER>  wUl  be 
recognized  lor  20  minutes. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  (Mr.  Metcalfe  i . 

Mr.  METCALFE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  chairman  of  the 
Subcommittee  on  the  Panama  Canal. 
I  strongly  support  H.R.  8471. 
long-overdue  legislation  which  will 
grant  greater  regulatorv^  control  over  the 
use  of  alcoholic  beverages  by  individuals 
under  18  years  of  age  in  the  Canal  Zone.  I 
support  the  provisions  of  this  biU  because 
they  will  materially  assist  the  authorities 
in  the  Canal  Zone  in  coping  with  the  seri- 
ous problems  occasioned  by  the  excessive 
drinking  of  alcoholic  beverages  by  certain 
groups  of  youngsters  in  the  Canal  Zone. 

The  problems  with  teenage  drinking  in 
the  Canal  Zone  are  unfortunately  typical 
of  national  patterns.  National  studies 
conducted  in  recent  years  on  the  subjects 
of  alcohol  and  alcoholism  indicate  that 
drinking  and  problem  drinking  are  more 
prevalent  among  the  younger  sige  groups 
in  our  country.  These  same  studies  have 
pointed  out  that  a  substantial  majority  of 
teenagers  in  the  United  States  do  drink 
alcoholic  beverages,  and  that  the  propor- 
tion of  teenagers  who  do  drink  increases 
steadily  with  age  and  grade  level.  So  the 
problem  they  have  in  the  Canal  Zone  L*; 
like  that  of  manj-  towns  and  is  typical, 
but  the  legal  framework  they  have  to 
deal  with  the  problem  is  uniquely  inade- 
quate. 

The  legal  framework  with  which  Canal 
Zone  oflBcials  may  now  confront  the  prob- 
lem of  teenage  drinking  Is  Inadequate 
because  no  public  law  has  granted  the 
zone  the  power  to  regulate  the  purchase, 
possession,  consumption,  use,  and  trans- 
portation of  alcoholic  beverages.  There 
does  exist  authority  to  regulate  the  man- 
ufacture, sale,  exportation,  and  importa- 
tion of  these  beverages,  but  those  powers 
alone  cannot  deal  with  the  problem  to- 
day. The  citizens  in  the  Canal  Zone  and 
the  Canal  Zone  Government  have  been 
asking  for  some  statutory  power  to  con- 
trol the  teenage  drinking  problem,  and 
I  believe  this  power  should  be  granted. 

Basically,  then.  H.R.  8471  provides  a 
grant  of  authority  to  regulate  certain 
aspects  of  alcoholic  beverage  control. 
And  for  purposes  of  making  the  enforce- 
ment and  adjudication  of  regulatioiis  In 
connection  with  this  new  authority  prac- 
tical, there  is  also  contained  in  this  legis- 
lation a  provLsion  to  insure  that  magis- 
trate courts  will  hear  cases  involving  the 
violation  of  new  regulations  issued  pur- 
suant to  the  authority  in  H.R.  8471. 

The  Canal  Zone  now  limits  the  crimi- 
nal jurisdiction  of  magistrate  courts  in 
the  zone  to  cases  where  the  maximum 
penalty  is  a  $100  fine  or  imprisonment  m 
jail  for  30  days,  or  both.  By  installing  in 
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H.R.  8471  this  same  maximum  penalty 
for  violations  of  tlie  new  authority 
granted,  we  will  be  keeping  these  future 
cases  Involving  young  people  out  of  the 
U.S.  District  Court,  which  Is  already 
overburdened,  and  we  will  be  placing 
tiiera  in  a  more  appropriate  forum. 

The  subcommittee  which  I  chair  at- 
tempted to  be  very  thorough  and  aware 
in  our  deliberations  on  this  bill,  Mr. 
Speaker.  We  explored  the  possibilities 
of  a  more  detailed  and  comprehensive 
approach  to  the  question  of  alcoholic 
beverage  control  In  the  Canal  Zone,  but 
our  hearings  demonstrated  that  the  edu- 
cational, prevention,  and  treatment  pro- 
grams which  are  so  necessary  for  a  bal- 
anced approach  in  resolving  the  problem 
of  teenage  alcohol  abuse  were  already  In 
existence  in  the  Canal  Zone  We  did  not 
need  to  mandate  more  programs. 

In  our  hearings  on  H.R  8471,  we  found 
that  there  were  some  minor  modifica- 
tions to  the  bill  that  were  necessary  in 
order  for  the  purposes  ot  its  jjroper  im- 
plementation. At  thf  sik'r.-titni  of  our 
witnesses  we  incorp  ritrii  in  amend- 
ment to  grant  power  over  thg  dLstrlbu- 
tlon  of  alcoholic  beverages  in  the  zone. 
We  also  adopted  an  amendme»t  making 
the  effective  date  of  the  legislation  90 
days  after  enactment  In  ord^r  to  give 
the  Secretary  of  the  Army  timejlo  formu- 
late sound  regulations.  i 

The  executive  agencies  generally  sup- 
port this  legislation.  The  citlzins  in  the 
Canal  Zone  favor  It.  Your  fommittee 
supports  it  unanimously  aftfr  having 
studied  the  problems  with  whl4h  It  is  in- 
terrelated. I  hope  that  this  b<(dy,  aware 
of  the  problem  and  the  proposed  solution 


to  teenage  drinking  in  the  Cinal  Zone. 
will  pass  this  legislation  In  m  rapid  a 
fashion  as  is  possible. 

Mr.  SNYDER.  Mr.  Spetiktr,  lyleld  my- 
self such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  call  for  the  passage  of 
H.R.  8471.  a  bill  that  should  help  the 
authorities  in  the  Canal  Zone  to  reduce 
the  Incidence  of  excessive  drinking  of 
alcoholic  beverages  by  teenagers  In  that 
territory. 

For  a  number  of  years,  Its  citizens  and 
the  Canal  Zone  Government  have  sought 
from  Congress  the  kind  of  legislation 
that  will  empower  the  local  authorities 
to  deal  more  directly  with  the  problem. 

At  present  the  President  has  authority 
over  the  manufacture  and  sale  of  alco- 
holic beverages,  over  licensing  and  estab- 
lishment of  fees  in  their  regard,  and  over 
their  importation  into,  and  exportation 
from  the  zone.  The  President  has  in  turn 
delegated  this  authority  to  the  Secretaiy 
of  the  Army. 

Tliere  has  been  no  authority  granted 
by  Congress  to  date  to  control  the  dis- 
tribution of  such  beverages,  or  over  their 
purchase,  possession,  consumption,  use, 
and  transportation  by  persons  imder  18 
years  of  age. 

H  R  8471  creates  such  new  powers  for 
the  President. 

In  my  view,  thl.-^  bill  satisfactorily  an- 
swers the  requests  from  the  Canal  Zone 
for  legislation  to  help  combat  teenage 
drinking  to  excess.  Violators  will  be  tried 
m  magistrate  courts,  since  the  maximum 
penalty  i.s  .set  by  the  legislation  at  $100 
fine  or  30  days  in  jail,  or  both. 


As  Is  true  every  place  else,  it  is  but  a 
minority  that  commits  the  abuses  that 
annoy  or  endanger  the  majority.  In  the 
Canal  Zone  It  Ls  especially  important  that 
abuses  be  reduced,  since  the  exces.slve  use 
of  alcohol  by  persons  under  18  has  led  to 
a  number  of  troublesome  incidents  be- 
tween some  of  our  citizens  and  some  citi- 
zens of  the  Republic  of  Panama. 

I  consider  passage  of  the  measure  to 
be  of  real  importance  In  contributing  to 
better  relations  between  the  two  coun- 
tries. The  sowing  of  111  will  between  them 
Is  the  very  purpose  of  certain  cold -sober 
agitators.  Passions  Inflamed  by  alcohol 
have  played  directly  Into  the  hands  of 
those  agitators.  We  must  provide  the 
President,  and  thus  the  Canal  Zone  au- 
thorities, with  the  statutory  power  to 
apply  necessary  preventative  measures 
to  reduce  the  role  of  alcohol  as  a  factor 
In  such  unfortunate  incidents. 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  vleld? 

Mr  SNYDER  Yes,  I  will  be  glad  to 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Illinois 

Mr.  DERWINSKI  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ap- 
preciate the  fact  that  the  gentleman 
from  Kentucky  (Mr.  Sntder)  Is  one  of 
the  great  defenders  of  the  Panama 
Canal,  and  I  am  pleased  to  see  that  he  is 
all  for  looking  after  tlie  behavior  of 
Canal  Zone  residents 

I  was  just  wondering  about  this, 
though :  Is  it  true  that  the  problem  that 
the  qentleman  intends  to  correct  ha.s 
been  prevalent  for  some  time? 

Mr.  SNYDER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  under- 
stand it  has  been  prevalent  for  some 
time.  However,  I  think  It  was  brought  to 
our  attention  when  the  skipper  of  your 
Titanic  was  shown  on  the  front  page  of 
the  Washington  Star  last  week  stuck  in 
the  canal. 

Mr  DERWINSKI.  Ye.s,  but  the  gentle- 
man knows  that  the  statesmanlike  ap- 
proach of  our  President  to  the  Panama 
Canal  issue  is  one  of  the  greatest  diplo- 
matic approaches  since  the  French  first 
came  to  our  defense  200  years  ago. 

Mr.  SNYDER.  The  gentleman  does  not 
know  that 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  In  that  event,  I  will 
advise  the  gentleman  In  detail  concern- 
ing that  later. 

Mr.  SNYDER  I  will  await  that  with 
bated  breath. 

Mrs.  SULLIVAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of 
the  jurisdictional  respor\sibilitlcs  of  the 
Committee  on  Merchant  Marine  and 
Fisheries  is  the  fashioning  of  wise  and 
effective  legislation  for  the  Carial  Zone, 
that  territorial  entity  on  the  Isthmus 
of  Panajna  which  is  associated  with  U.S. 
operation  of  the  Panama  Canal.  From 
time  to  time  the  citizenry  of  the  Canal 
Zone  and  also  the  Canal  Zone  Govern- 
ment, which  has  traditionally  been 
headed  by  a  general  officer  of  the  Corps 
of  Engineers,  make  known  their  desire 
for  specific  legislation  to  help  solve  the 
kinds  of  social  or  economic  problems  that 
could  arise  In  any  U.S.  community.  H.R. 
8471  a.s  amended,  a  bill  to  grant  to  the 
executive  branch  powers  to  regulate  cer- 
tain aspects  of  alcoholic  beverage  con- 
trol for  minors  In  the  Canal  Zone,  Is 
basically  the  result  of  a  specific  request 
for  legislation  by  leaders  In  that  juris- 
diction. 


Many  years  ago.  the  President  was 
granted  authority  to  regulate  the  manu- 
facture, sale,  export,  and  import  of  al- 
coholic beverages  in  the  Canal  Zone.  The 
President  deletzated  this  particular  au- 
thority to  the  Secretary  of  the  .\rmy.  who 
has  In  turn  Issued  regulations  on  Uiese 
subjects.  While  there  is  the  customary 
authority  to  reg^.ilate  alcoholic  beverage 
control  in  the  Canal  Zone  in  the  aspe<t.<; 
I  have  mentioned,  there  is  nonetheless  a 
paucity  of  authority  when  It  comes  to 
the  regulation  of  the  purcha.'ie.  posses- 
sion, consumption,  u.se,  and  transporta- 
tion of  alcoholic  beverages.  So  H.R.  8471 
corrects  this  statutory  deficiency.  It 
grants  new  authority,  not  for  any 
theoretical  consideration,  but  for  the 
purposes  of  solving  a  practical  social 
problem — teenage  drinking  in  the  Canal 
Zone. 

Your  committee  and  Its  Subcommit- 
tee on  the  Panama  Canal  attempted  to  be 
most  conscientious  In  its  coiLsicicralion  of 
this  amending  legislation.  Mr.  Speaker. 
TTiere  was  a  general  desire  to  meet  a  lim- 
ited need  with  a  limited  approach.  We 
did  not  want  a  bill  that  would  engender 
more  controversy  or  Government  control 
than  was  nece.ssary.  That  Is  why  H.R. 
8471  extends  the  power  to  regulate  pur- 
chase, possession,  con.'^umptlon,  use,  and 
transportation  of  alcoholic  beverages 
with  respect  to  minors  only  That  is  why 
there  is  a  provision  that  specifically  puts 
the  violation  of  any  regulation  issued 
pursuant  to  thLs  legislation  in  a  Canal 
Zone  magLstrate's  corirt.  That  Is  why  .sev- 
eral changes  were  made  to  the  legl.sla- 
tlon  In  committee  to  assure  that  no  legal 
loopholes  would  frustrate  tho  basic  in- 
tention of  the  bUl. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  the  Congress  to 
act  in  Its  rightful  role  as  gener.-il  legisla- 
ture for  the  zone,  and  pa.ss  H.R.  8471. 

Mr.  RUPPE.  Mr  Speaker,  this  legis- 
lation is  needed  to  provide  the  Governor 
and  his  subordinates  In  the  Canal  Zone 
with  the  statutory  power  sought  for  those 
ofTicials  by  parents  and  other  re.^idents 
of  that  territory,  in  order  that  the  au- 
thorities can  exercL^ie  a  measure  nf  real 
control  over  teena*;e  drinking  and  alco- 
holic abuse. 

The  Subcommittee  on  the  Panama 
Canal  gave  much  consideration  to  the 
problem,  and  to  several  legislative  pro- 
posals In  the  last  two  Congresses  to 
help  solve  that  problem. 

H  R.  8471  has  been  reported  favor- 
ably by  the  Merchant  Marine  and  Fish- 
eries Committee  without  objection  by 
the  minority.  I  recommend  its  passage. 
We  know  It  will  not  provide  tlie  complete 
answer  to  the  serious  matter  of  exces- 
sive use  of  alcohol  by  a  small  percentage 
of  the  Canal  Zone's  teenagers.  How- 
ever, I  feel  its  enactment  is  vital  if  we 
are  to  end  the  situiitlon  which  has  left 
the  authorities  well  ni"h  powerless  to 
exercise  any  kind  of  effective  preventive 
measures  in  regard  to  the  errant  youth. 

This  bill  will  remedy  that  particular 
situation  by  providing  the  President  with 
additional  powers  which  he  in  turn  shall 
delegate  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Army. 
Section  731  of  title  2  of  the  Canal  Zone 
Code  is  amended  by  H.R.  8471  to  give  the 
President  the  power  to  prescribe  and 
amend  regulations  relating  to  the  pur- 
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chase,  possession,  consumption,  use  and 
transporU^tion  of  alcoholic  beverages  by 
individuals  in  the  Canal  Zone  under  18 
years  of  age.  Section  7.32  Is  amended  to 
establish  maximum  penalties  for  viola- 
tions. 

By  further  amendment  to  section  731, 
the  President  is  granted  the  authority  to 
control  the  distribution  of  alcoholic  bev- 
erages in  the  zone.  This  power,  now 
lacking.  Is  necessary  If  the  new  measure 
aimed  at  tliose  under  18  Is  not  to  be 
thwarted  by  adults  who  could  make  pur- 
chases for  tho.'-e  under  age  without  fear 
of  penalty  of  the  law. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  passage  of  H.R. 
8471  as  reported. 

Mr.  SNYDER.  Mr  Speaker,  I  have  no 
further  requests  for  time. 

Mr.  METCALFE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
no  further  requests  for  time. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
motion  offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois  'Mr.  Metcalfe)  that  the  House 
suspend  the  rules  and  pass  the  bill  H.R. 
8471.  as  amended. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  (two- 
thirds  having  voted  in  favor  thereof  >  the 
rules  were  suspended  and  the  bill,  as 
amended,  was  passed. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


GENERAL  LEAVE 


Mr.  METCALFE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  thai  all  Members 
who  wish  to  do  so  may  have  5  IcgLslative 
days  in  which  to  revise  and  extend  their 
remarks  on  HR.  8471.  the  bill  just 
passed. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Illi- 
nois? 

There  was  no  objection. 


TRAINING  OF  FOREIGN  NATIONALS 
AT  THE  COAST  GUARD  ACADEMY 

•Mr.  BIAGGI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  to 
suspend  the  rules  and  pass  the  bill  CRR. 
11407)  to  amend  title  14,  United  States 
Code,  to  authorize  tlie  admission  of  addi- 
tional foreign  nationals  to  the  Coast 
Guard  Academy. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

HR  11407 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Reprefentatxves  of  the  United  States  of 
Amerira  in  Congress  assemhled.  That  section 
195  of  title  14.  United  States  Code,  ts 
amended  to  read  a.s  follows: 

"5  195.  Admission  of  foreign  nationals  for  in- 
struction; restrictions:  conditions 

"(a)  A  foreign  national  may  i;ot  receive  in- 
struction at  the  Academy  except  a.<!  author- 
ized by  this  section. 

"(b)  The  Secretary  may  permit  a  person 
designated  by  the  President  to  receive  In- 
Btructloa  at  the  Academy  as  follows: 

■■(1)  not  more  than  four  at  any  one  time 
from  the  Republic  of  the  Philippines: 

"(2)  not  m.jre  than  twenty  at  any  one  time 
from  Canada  and  the  American  Republics 
other  than  the  United  States;  and 

"(3)  not  more  than  twelve  at  any  one  time 
from  other  foreign  countries  friendly  to  the 
United  States. 

"(r\  A  pe.'^on  from  the  Republic  of  the 
Philippines  receiving  Instruction  tinder  this 
section  Is  entitled  to  the  same  pay  and  al- 
lowances, to  be  paid  from  the  same  appro- 


priation, as  any  other  cadet  at  the  Academy. 
Fund.*?  are  not  anthorlzed  for  the  travel,  pay, 
or  allowances  of  any  other  person  receiving 
Instruction  under  this  section. 

■•id)  A  person  receiving  instruction  under 
this  section  is — 

"(1)  not  entitled  to  any  appointment  In 
the  Coast  Guard  by  reason  of  his  graduation 
from  the  Academy:  ai'.d 

"12)  subject  to  those  regulatlorLs  applicable 
to  the  Academy  governing  admlfislon.  attend- 
ance, discipline,  resignation  discharge,  dis- 
missal, and  graduation,  except  as  may  other- 
wise be  prescribed  by  the  Secretary  '  . 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  a  second  demanded? 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Alaska.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  demand  a  second. 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection,  a 
second  will  be  considered  as  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BIAGGI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  my- 
self such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in  support  of  the 
pa.ssage  of  H.R.  11407.  a  bUl  to  amend 
title  14.  United  States  Code,  to  authorize 
the  admission  of  additional  foreign 
nationals  to  the  Coast  Guard  Academy. 

The  bill  does  essentially  two  things. 
It  brings  the  law  relating  to  the  training 
of  foreign  nationals  at  the  Coast  Guard 
Academy  into  conformity  with  the  law 
relating  to  the  Naval  Academy,  as  to 
provisions  relating  to  trainees  from  the 
PhiUppines.  from  Canada,  and  from  the 
American  Republics  other  than  the 
United  States.  In  addition,  it  authorizes 
the  training  of  12  additional  foreign  na- 
tionals from  other  countries  friendly  to 
the  United  States  A  similar  provision  for 
the  Naval  Academy  is  included  in  a  sepa- 
rate bill  now  pending  in  the  Committee 
on  Armed  Services. 

The  program  involved  in  training  for- 
eign nationals  at  the  Academy  is  bene- 
ficial not  only  to  the  foreign  national 
trainees  but.  as  pointed  out  In  the  com- 
mittee report.  Is  also  beneficial  to  the 
Coast  Guard  cadet  who,  through  his 
daily  contacts,  is  exposed  to  ideas  and 
cultures  different  perhaps  from  those  to 
which  he  is  ordinarily  exposed.  Hope- 
fully, this  broadening  of  the  opportunity 
to  foreign  nationals  will  be  utilized  and 
will  make  the  interchange  of  ideas  even 
more  meaningful.  Furthermore,  it  will 
result  in  a  wider  understanding  in  future 
years  of  the  general  purposes  of  the 
Coast  Guard,  an  organization,  the  mis- 
sions of  which  are  directed  toward  the 
promotion  of  senice,  safety,  and  protec- 
tion, not  only  in  relation  to  people,  but 
in  relation  to  our  national  environment. 

In  connection  with  the  funding  for  the 
training  of  foreign  nationals,  the  bill 
continues  the  provisions  of  present  law 
which  autliorizes  the  pajTnent  of  appro- 
priated funds  for  the  pay  and  allowances 
of  the  Philippine  trainees.  That  cost 
amounts  to  approximately  $20,000  per 
year  for  the  four  trainees.  From  those 
allowances,  the  trainees  pay  for  their 
own  food  and  uniforms.  The  bill  also 
continues  the  present  provisions  of  the 
Executive  order  which  authorizes  the 
training  of  foreign  nationals  from  the 
American  republics,  and  which  requires 
the  nation  InTolved  to  fimd  for  their 
trainees.  The  same  provision  will  apply 
for  the  12  additional  trainees  from  other 
nations.  It  would  have,  of  course,  been 
possible  to  shift  the  annual  $20,000  cost 


for  Philippine  trainees  to  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  PMlippines.  However,  our 
traditional  relationship  with  that  nation 
and  our  past  agreements  for  the  recruit- 
ing of  Philippine  nationals  In  the  Navy 
and  Coast  Guard  would  make  a  change 
in  this  traditional  gesture  of  support  un- 
desirable and  might  be  misunderstood  by 
tlie  Government  of  the  Philippii:ies.  I, 
therefore,  believe  that  the  continuation 
of  the  present  procedures  in  that  regard 
is  more  than  justified. 

I  solicit  the  support  of  all  Memb^^  for 
this  legislation. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Alaska.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  yield  myself  suc^  time  as  I  may  con- 
sume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  to  support  the 
motion  to  suspend  the  rules  on  H.R. 
11407.  This  bin  amends  existing  law 
relating  to  the  admission  of  foreign 
nationals  to  the  U.S.  Coast  Guard 
Academy.  The  bill  would  consolidate  in 
one  section  existing  provisions  of  law 
which  authorize  instruction  of  foreign 
nationals  at  the  Academy  and  would 
permit  the  training  of  12  additional 
persons  from  other  foreign  countries 
friendly  to  the  United  States  not 
authorized  under  present  law. 

Present  law  permits  up  to  four  per- 
sons from  the  Philippines  and  20  per- 
sons from  the  American  Republics  to 
receive  instruction  at  the  Academy.  This 
bill  simply  provides  12  more  slots  for 
other  nationals,  Including  trainees  from 
Canada,  which  in  the  past  has  not  been 
considered  an  American  Republic. 

I  want  to  emphasize  the  fact  that 
the  countries  which  will  be  eligible  for 
these  additional  slots  will  be  reimburs- 
ing the  U.S.  Government  for  expenses. 
Therefore,  this  legislation  results  in  no 
additional  expense  to  the  taxpayer. 

It  is  beneficial  to  our  Interests  in  that 
it  serves  valuable  foreign  relations  In- 
terests. Foreign  trainees  receive  vsdu- 
able  training  which  they  can  take  back 
to  their  countries  to  assist  that  country 
in  upgrading  its  equivalent  of  the  Coast 
Guard.  The  experience  has  been  that 
many  of  the  foreign  national  graduates 
of  the  Coast  Guard  Academy  return  to 
their  countries  to  assume  important 
leadership  posts  in  their  Coast  Guard 
or  naval  services.  The  training  also  pro- 
vides these  nationals  with  an  oppor- 
tunity to  become  better  acquainted  with 
the  United  States  and  with  our  form  of 
democracy.  Such  an  ezcl^nge  can  orily 
be  beneficial  to  the  United  States. 

This  is  an  noncontroversial  measure 
that  was  requested  by  the  executive 
branch  in  an  effort  to  provide  greater 
opportimitles  for  foreign  nationals  In 
this  country's  service  academies.  It  re- 
ceived unanimous  support  in  both  sub- 
committee and  full  committee  and  I 
would  hope  that  we  could  expedite  Its 
consideration  and  stispend  the  ivies. 

Mrs.  SULLIVAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise 
to  support  the  passage  of  H.R.  11407.  a 
bill  to  amend  title  14.  United  States  Code. 
to  authorize  the  admission  of  additional 
foreign  nationals  to  the  Coast  Guard 
Academy. 

The  bill  is  a  simple  one.  Its  purpose  is 
to  consolidate  In  one  section,  present  pro- 
\dslons  of  law  which  authorize  the  ad- 
mission of  foreign  nationals  for  training 
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at  the  U.S.  Coast  Guard  Academy,  and 
to  expand  present  law  by  authorizing  12 
additional  foreign  nationals  from  na- 
tions friendly  to  the  United  States,  not 
covered  under  the  present  law. 

Since  1970.  similar  to  provisions  re- 
lating to  the  Naval  Academy,  the  Coast 
Guard  Academy  has  been  available  for 
the  instruction  of  not  more  than  four 
nationals  of  the  Phllipphies,  and  at  the 
present  time,  that  quota  Ls  filled,  with  one 
Philippine  national  in  each  of  the  four 
academy  classes  under  training. 

In  addition  to  the  Philippine  nationals, 
the  President  Is  authorized  by  the  act  of 
June  24.  1938,  as  amended,  to  permit 
citizens  of  the  American  Republics  to  re- 
ceive training  at  the  Coast  Guard  Acad- 
emy, as  well  as  at  other  profe.sslonal  edu- 
cational institutions  and  schools  main- 
tained and  administered  by  Federal 
agencies.  At  the  present  time,  one  trainee, 
from  Venezuela,  is  undergoing  training 
at  the  Academy. 

H.R.  11407  would  transfer  the  author- 
ity for  such  training  from  general  cov- 
erage under  title  20  for  foreign  and  ex- 
change students  and  place  the  authority 
in  the  appropriate  section  in  title  14,  to- 
gether with  the  authority  for  training 
of  Philippine  natlcaals.  That  shift  was 
previously  made  for  the  military  acade- 
mies when  title  10  was  codified  Into  posi- 
tive law  in  1956.  In  addition,  the  bill 
would  Include  Canadian  nationals  as  a 
part  of  the  20-man  quota,  along  with 
nationals  from  the  American  Republics, 
bringing  the  provision  into  parallel  with 
the  existing  provision  for  the  Naval 
Academy. 

Finally,  the  bill  will  autliorize  the  ad- 
mission of  12  nationals  from  other  for- 
eign countries  friendly  to  the  United 
States,  In  addition  to  those  countries  al- 
ready specifically  provided  for  by  law. 

The  utilization  of  the  Coast  Guard 
Academy  for  the  training  of  foreign  na- 
tionals Ls  supported  by  the  Department 
of  State  as  beneficial  to  our  foreign  rela- 
tloas.  and,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  the  new 
addition  was  added  at  the  Instigation 
of  the  State  Department. 

In  connection  with  the  cost  Involved, 
the  bill  would  not  result  in  any  additional 
cost  to  the  taxpayer.  It  would  continue 
the  present  provisions  of  law  which  au- 
thorize the  expenditure  of  appropriated 
funds  to  cover  the  pay  and  allowances 
of  the  four  Philippine  trainees  at  an  ap- 
proximate total  cost  of  $20,000  per  year. 
Of  the  trainees  authorized  from  other 
nations,  it  would  continue  the  present  re- 
quirements that  their  own  governments 
shall  fimd  for  their  pay,  allowances,  and 
any  other  emoluents. 

I  urge  the  passage  of  H.R.  11407. 

Mr.  RUPPE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  wish  to 
associate  myself  with  the  remarks  made 
by  the  gentleman  from  Ala.ska  in  sup- 
porting this  legislation.  Admission  of 
these  additional  foreign  nationals  to  our 
Coast  Guard  Academy  can  only  assist 
our  foreign  relations  with  other  countries 
and  serve  to  broaden  the  horizons  of  our 
own  cadets  who  attend  the  Academy  with 
these  foreign  visitors. 

The  Coast  Guard  Academy  offers  a 
wide  curriculum  of  skills  that  not  only 
Includes  training  in  seamanship  and 
navigation,  but  in  new  technologies  in- 


volving marine  pollution  and  maritime 
.safety.  It  is  certainly  in  our  Interest  to 
see  such  expertise  spread  to  other  coun- 
tries with  whom  we  have  trade  and 
diplomatic  relations.  The  committee 
wants  to  emphasize  that  these  foreign 
nationals  are  going  to  return  to  service 
in  their  own  countries.  The  education  is 
not  being  provided  for  the  purposes  of 
preparing  these  foreign  nationals  for  ca- 
reers in  the  United  States. 

There  Is  no  cost  involved  in  this  leg- 
islation because  of  the  reimbursement 
requirements  and  I  would  hope  that  my 
colleagues  would  Join  In  voting  to  sus- 
pend the  rules  on  H.R.  11407. 

Mr.  BIAGGI.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  no 
further  requests  for  time. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Alaska.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  have  no  further  requests  for  time. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  'Mr.  Mc- 
Fall)  .  The  question  is  on  the  motion 
offered  by  the  gentleman  from  New  York 
(Mr.  BiAGGi)  that  the  House  suspend  the 
rules  and  pass  the  bill  (H.R.  11407). 

The  question  was  taken;  and  (two- 
thirds  having  voted  in  favor  thereof > 
the  rules  were  suspended  and  the  bill 
was  passed. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 

GENERAL  LEAVE 

Mr  BIAGGI.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  In  which  to 
revise  and  extend  their  remarks  on  H.R. 
11407,  the  bill  Just  passed. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  reque.^t  of  the  gentleman 
from  New  York? 

There  was  no  objection  . 


NONDISCRIMINATORY  APPOINT- 
MENT OF  CADETS  TO  THE  COAST 
GUARD  ACADEMY 

Mr.  BIAGGI.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move  to 
suspend  the  rules  and  pass  the  bill  (H.R. 
10192)  to  amend  title  14,  United  States 
Code,  to  provide  for  the  nondiscrimina- 
tory appointment  of  cadets  to  the 
U.S.  Coast  Guard  Academy,  as  amended. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

H.R.  10192 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  ossemTjled.  TTia*-  sub- 
section (a)  of  section  182  of  title  14.  United 
States  Code.  Is  amended  by  Inserting  after 
the  second  sentence  thereof  two  new  sen- 
tences as  follows:  "AU  such  appointments 
shall  be  made  without  regard  to  the  sex.  race, 
color,  or  religious  beliefs  of  an  applicant.  In 
the  admlnlstrutlon  of  this  chapter,  the  Sec- 
retary shall  take  such  action  as  may  be  nec- 
essary and  appropriate  to  Insure  that  female 
Individuals  shall  be  eligible  for  appointment 
and  admission  to  the  Coast  Guard  Academy, 
and  that  the  relevant  standards  required  for 
appointment,  admission,  training,  gradua- 
tion, and  commissioning  of  female  Individ- 
uals shall  be  the  same  as  those  required  for 
male  individuals,  except  for  those  minimum 
essential  adjustment*  In  such  standards  re- 
quired because  of  physiological  differences 
between  male  and  female  Individuals.". 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  a  sec- 
ond demanded? 

Mr  YOUNG  of  Alaska  Mr,  Speaker. 
I  demand  a  second. 


The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Without 
objection,  a  second  will  be  considered  as 
ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  gen- 
tleman from  New  York  (Mr.  Biacci) 
and  the  gentleman  from  Alaska  (Mr. 
Young)  will  each  be  recognized  for  20 
minutes. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  New   York    (Mr.   Biacci)  . 

Mr.  BIAGGI.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  my- 
self such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  to  urge  the  passage 
of  H.R.  10191.  a  bill  to  amend  title  14, 
United  States  Code,  to  provide  for  tlie 
nondiscriminatory  appointment  of  ca- 
dets to  the  U.S.  Coast  Guard  Academy. 

The  purpose  of  the  bill  before  us  Is  to 
place  Into  statutory'  law  an  unequivocal 
requirement  for  the  nondiscriminatory 
appoiiitment  of  cadets  to  the  Coast 
Guard  Academy.  Under  the  existing  pro- 
visions of  the  section  related  to  cadet  ap- 
pointments, those  appointments  are 
made  under  regulations  prescribed  by 
the  Secretary,  and  any  restrictions  or  re- 
quirements as  to  how  the  Secretary  must 
exercise  his  discretion  in  the  matter 
must  be  sought  for  elsewhere.  It  Is  my 
belief  that  the  time  has  come  to  make  It 
clear  that  he  has  no  dLscretion  to  dis- 
criminate. 

Up  until  a  few  years  ago,  appointments 
to  the  Coast  Guard  Academy  were  not 
issued  to  minority  groups.  That  policy 
lias  changed  administratively  tlirough 
outside  pressures  for  such  a  chai:ige.  Up 
until  this  year,  no  appolntm.ents  were 
offered  to  female  individuals.  A  change 
in  that  policy  may  also  be  attributed  in 
some  measure  to  outside  pressures.  In 
each  case,  the  change  in  policy  was  miuie 
at  a  time  when  it  can  be  .said  to  have 
been  somewhat  overdue.  The  bill  btfore 
us  will  place  as  a  statutory  requirement 
the  present  existing  policies  on  nondis- 
crimination. Aside  from  expressing  a 
clear  endorsement  of  the  Congi-ess  for 
equal  treatment  of  all  qualified  individ- 
uals interested  in  receiving  training  at 
the  Coast  Guard  Academy  and  tlie  op- 
portunity for  a  career  as  an  officer  in  the 
regular  Coast  Guard,  the  bill  will  close 
the  door  to  any  possibility  that  a  future 
change  of  policy  in  this  area  might  even 
be  considered. 

Last  year,  in  the  consideration  of  the 
Department  of  Defense  authorization 
legislation,  a  section  was  included  which 
requires  the  admission  of  female  in- 
dividuals to  the  various  academics  of  the 
mihtary  departments.  This  statutory  en- 
actment will  place  the  same  requirement 
as  to  the  Coast  Guard  Academy.  While 
the  present  Secretary  of  Transportation 
and  the  Commandant  of  the  Coast 
Guard  are  to  be  congratulated  on  the 
change  of  policy  made  last  fall,  it  is  my 
belief  that  we  should  not  leave  open  the 
possibility  that  a  future  secretary  or  a 
future  commandant  might  be  less  en- 
lightened. Furthermore,  I  know  of  no 
reason  why  the  .statutory  requlremenus 
relating  to  cadet  eligibility  at  the  Coast 
Guard  Academy  should  not  be  similar  to 
the  statutor>-  requirements  for  eligibility 
of  cadets  and  mishlpmen  at  West  Point. 
.Annapolis,  and  Color^uio  Springs. 

In  addition  to  the  statutory  endorse- 
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ment  of  a  nondiscriminatory  policy,  the 
bill  places  a  positive  requirement  of  the 
Secretary  to  Insure  that  all  cadets  must 
measure  up  to  the  same  standards  and. 
except  for  minor  deviations  becau.se  of 
physiological  dlfTerences,  it  must  be  clear 
that  female  applicants  will  not  receive 
any  special  treatment  because  of  tJielr 
sex,  either  through  lower  standards  or 
through  the  establishment  of  any  quota 
system.  Every  applicant  is  entitled  to  be 
judged  and  accepted  on  his  or  her  in- 
dividual accomplishments  and  merits. 
without  having  to  face  unreasonable 
barriers. 

In  this  Bicentennial  Yeai-.  the  Nation 
Is  not  only  reaffirming  the  fundamental 
beliefs  on  which  our  Government  was 
founded,  but  we  are  also  reaffirming  our 
progress  in  implementing  our  funda- 
mental concepts.  The  Declaration  of  In- 
dependence spoke  of  life,  liberty,  and  the 
pursuit  of  happiness.  The  Constitution 
included  the  Bill  of  Rights,  which  out- 
lines individual  protection  Our  Pledge 
of  Allegiance  speaks  of  'liberty  and  jus- 
tice for  all."  If  we  are  really  to  live  up 
to  our  early  promise,  we  must  insure  that 
Government  deals  with  individuals  with 
an  even  hand  and  that  all  persons  are 
entitled  to  equal  opportunity,  as  well  as 
to  the  equal  protection  of  the  laws.  This 
bill  before  us.  as  minor  as  it  appears  to 
be.  is  a  reaflRrmation  of  our  basic  na- 
tional policy  in  those  regards.  It  is 
worthy  of  the  support  of  all  Members. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Alaska  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 
Mr.  Speaker.  I  wish  to  support  the 
motion  to  suspend  the  rules  on  H.R. 
10192.  a  bill  that  provides  for  nondis- 
criminatory appointment  of  cadets  to  the 
Coast  Guard  Academy.  This  Dill  simply 
represents  statutory  enactment  of  pres- 
ent Coast  Guard  policy  and.  therefore. 
.should  present  no  controversy. 

Last  year  this  Congress,  in  the  Defense 
Appropriation  Authorization  Act  of  1976. 
directed  the  Secretaries  of  the  military 
departments  to  Insure  that  female  ap- 
plicants be  eligible  for  admission  to  the 
service  academies  Just  prior  to  the  en- 
actment of  that  law.  the  Commandant 
of  the  Coast  Guard  announced  that 
start.ing  with  the  class  entering  in  July 
of  1976.  women  would  be  admitted  to 
the  Academy. 

Women  have  served  in  the  Coast 
Guard  since  the  early  1940s  filling  both 
officer  and  enlisted  bUlets  demonstrating 
their  capability  to  perform  as  com- 
petently and  efficiently  as  males  in  com- 
parable assignments.  Similar  integra- 
tion of  women  has  been  achieved  in  the 
Coast  Guard  Reserve.  The  decision  to 
admit  women  to  the  Academy  is  essen- 
tially a  logical  extension  of  the  Incrcas- 
inz  role  of  women  in  the  Coast  Guard. 
The  Secretary  of  Transportation  and 
the  Commandant  of  the  Coast  Guard 
are  to  be  credited  for  their  action  in  ad- 
ministratively reversing  a  previcu.'^  policy 
regarding  the  admission  of  women  to  the 
Coast  Guard  Academy. 

Because  the  Commandant  has  already 
provided  for  the  admission  of  women  in 
the  Academy,  it  would  appear  that  this 
IcRislatlon  Is  unnecessary.  It  is  this  com- 
mittee's belief,  however,  that  Conszre.ss 
has  clearly  stated  its  mandate  to  allow 


for  nondiscriminatory  appointment  of 
cadets  to  all  military  academies.  To  be 
consistent,  this  mandate  should  be  ex- 
pressed explicitly  for  the  Coast  Guard 
Academy  as  well.  Rather  than  relying 
on  an  administrative  decision  which 
could  be  reversed  without  congressional 
review,  the  members  of  the  Merchant 
Marine  and  Fisherie.'=  Com.mittee  con- 
cluded that  thl^  requirement  of  non- 
di.scriminator>-  admission  should  be  ex- 
pressed in  statutory  form  subject  to  the 
review  and  oversight  of  the  Congress. 

I  want  to  empliasize  that  this  bill  in 
no  way  impacts  rules  and  repulations  re- 
lating to  the  eligibility  of  women  for 
combat  duty  or  for  hardship  posts.  The 
bill  simply  locks  the  Commandant  of 
the  Coast  Guard  into  providing  a  quality 
education  to  both  men  and  women. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  this 
motion  to  suspend  the  rules. 

Mrs.  SLTXIVAN.  Mr  Speaker,  on  be- 
half of  the  Committee  on  Merchant  Ma- 
rine and  Fisheries.  I  endorse  the  pa.ss- 
age  of  H.R.  10192.  a  bill  to  amend  title 
14.  United  States  Code,  to  provide  for 
the  nondl.s;criminator\-  appointment  of 
cadet.s  to  the  U  S.  Coast  Guard  Academy. 
When  this  bill  was  f.rst  introduced.  I 
must  say  I  was  somewhat  lukewarm  in 
my  reaction.  I  was  aware  at  that  time 
that  the  Commandant  ol  the  Coast 
Gur.rd  had  already  announced  that  ap- 
pointments to  the  Coast  Guard  Academy 
would  be  opened  for  the  first  time  to  fe- 
male applicants,  beginning  with  the  class 
to  be  sworn  in  this  summer.  It  was  my 
belief,  therefore,  that  statutory  action 
was  not  necessary,  because  I  cannot  be- 
lieve that  either  the  Secretarj-  of  Trans- 
portation or  the  Coast  Guard  could  get 
away  with  a  change  in  thLs  recently  an- 
nounced policy  and  revert  to  an  all  male 
.•Academy. 

I  have  not  really  changed  my  position. 
.And  yet,  I  recognize  that  there  is  some 
merit  to  placing  this  requirement  into 
positive  law.  It  is  a  requirement  which  is 
already  inherent  in  national  policy.  It 
provides  for  the  equal  treatment  of  all 
qualified  citizens  regardle.ss  of  their 
race,  sex.  or  creed.  Certainly,  we  can  all 
endorse  that  concept.  I  am.  therefore, 
prepared  to  support  the  legislation,  and 
to  urge  that  other  Members  do  hkewl'^e. 
Mr.  YOUNG  of  Alaska.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
have  no  further  requests  for  time. 

Mr  BIAGGI  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  no 
:urthcr  requests  for  time  and  I  yield  back 
the  remainder  of  my  time. 

The  SPf:AKER  pro  tempore.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  the  motion  offered  by  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York  i  Mr  Biaggi  '  that 
the  House  suspend  the  rules  and  pass  the 
bill  H  R.  10192.  as  amended. 

The  question  was  taken:  and  ^two- 
thirds  haung  voted  in  favor  thereof  > ,  the 
rules  were  suspended  and  the  bill,  as 
amended,  was  pa.ssed 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table 


The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 


GENERAL  LEAVE 


Mr.  BIAGGI.  Mr.  Sneaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imotis  consent  that  all  Members  may 
have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to  revise 
and  extend  their  remarks  on  H  R  10192, 
the  bill  just  passed. 


TINICUM  NATIONAL  EN\'TRON- 
MENTAL  CENTER 

Mr.  LEGGETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
to  suspend  the  rules  and  pass  the  bill 
'H.R.  5682'  to  provide  for  certain  ad- 
ditions to  the  Tinicum  National  Environ- 
mental Center,  as  amended. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 
H  R.  5682 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Conffress  assembled.  That  the 
.Act  of  June  30,  1972,  entitled  "An  Act  to  pro- 
vide for  the  establishment  of  the  Tlnlcum 
National  Environmental  Center  in  the  Com- 
monwealth of  Pennsylvania,  and  for  other 
purposes'  (Public  Law  92-326)  Is  amended — 

( 1 )  by  striking  out  "and  Prospect  Park 
Boroughs,  exclusive  of  the  portion  of  marsh- 
land which  has  been  filled  by  the  Polcroft 
Landfill  Corporation."  In  the  last  sentence 
of  section  2  and  Inserting  In  Ueu  thereof 
"Prospect  Park  Boroughs,  and  the  Delaware 
County  Incinerator  numbered  2.";   and 

(2)  by  striking  out  "$2,250,(X)0"  In  section 
7  and  Inserting  In  Ueu  thereof  ■'$5,900,000' 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  a  sec- 
ond demanded? 

Mr.  FORS'i'THE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  de- 
mand a  second. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Without 
objection,  a  second  will  be  considered  as 
ordered. 
There  was  no  objection. 
The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  gen- 
tleman from  California    (Mr.  Leggett 
will  be  recognized  for  20  minute":,  and 
the    gentleman    from    New   Jersey    iMr. 
FoRSYTHE )  will  be  recognized  for  20  min- 
utes. 

The  Chair  now  recognizes  the  gentle- 
man from  Calif omla  (Mr.  Leggett^  . 

Mr.  LEGGETT.  I  yield  myself  such 
time  as  I  may  coiisume. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  in  strong  support 
lor  H.R.  5682 

Mr  Spea.'^er.  in  an  effort  t-T  preserve 
the  last  remaining  marshland  In  the 
Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania,  in  1972, 
my  subcommittee  reported  legislation 
that  resulted  in  the  establishment  of 
the  Tinicum  National  Environmental 
Center.  This  center — which  wUl  consist 
of  not  more  than  1.200  acres  of  land — 
of  which  about  200  acra*:  are  the  original 
pristine  marshlands — wUl  be  operated 
as  a  part  of  the  National  Wildlife  Refuge 
system. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  1972  act  authorized 
the  sums  of  $2,250,000  to  be  appropriated 
to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  tlie  act.  Thus 
far,  there  have  been  no  arqui":itior.s  but 
some  233  acres  of  the  marshlands  are 
under  the  contro:  of  the  US.  Fish  c-^v.a 
Wildlife  Service  Of  this  amount,  145 
acres  were  donated  to  the  Service  by  the 
City  of  Philadelphia  and  the  remaining 
88  acres  were  transferred  to  the  Service 
by  the  Corp.=  -.f  Engineers  It  has  now 
been  deteiTiiined  by  the  U  S  Fish  and 
wildlife  Service  that  to  acquire  the  re- 
maining lands  in  the  refuge  bt^undaries. 
it  will  take  an  additional  S2,3C0.000,  and 
the  Department  of  the  Interior,  v.-ith 
OMB  approval,  supports  the  increasing 
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of    the    appropriation-authorization    to 
this  level. 

Mr.  Speaker,  H.R.  5682  as  reported  by 
my  subcommittee  for  an  lncrea.se  In  the 
appropriation-authorization  level  to  $5.9 
million,  which  would  allow  for  the  ac- 
quisition of  the  Folcroft  dump  site  at  an 
estimated  cost  of  $1,300,000.  This  dump 
site  would  be  an  ideal  area  for  the  loca- 
tion of  the  center,  since  it  is  highly 
elevated  and  it  fits  in  excellently  with 
the  scheme  of  the  refuge,  which  Is  readily 
apparent  from  a  look  at  the  map  of  the 
refuge  boundaries  included  in  the  com- 
mittee report  on  this  legislation.  Plans 
are  to  topsoil  and  seed  this  area  in  order 
to  minimize  the  rat  problem  created  by 
its  former  use. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  H.R.  5682  was  unan- 
imously ordered  reported  by  the  Com- 
mittee on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fish- 
eries. I  think  It  Is  a  good  bill  and  urge 
its  prompt  passage. 

Mr.  EDGAR.  Mr.  Speaker.  wUl  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  LEGGETT.  I  yield  to  my  dlstin- 
RUiyhed  colleague  from  the  Philadelphia 
area,  the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania 
<Mr.  Edgar). 

Mr.  EDGAR.  I  thank  the  dtstinguished 
subcommittee  chairmnn  for  yielding. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  pleased  to  have  this 
opportunity  to  speak  in  support  of  the 
bill  I  Introduced  to  expand  the  Tlnlcum 
National  Environmental  Center.  I  appre- 
ciate the  interest  that  the  Subcommittee 
on  Fisheries  and  Wildlife  Conservation 
and  the  Environment,  chaired  by  the 
gentleman  from  California,  and  the  Mer- 
chant Marine  and  Fisheries  Committee 
have  shown  in  considering  and  approving 
the  bill.  Let  me  point  out  that  the  bill  as 
I  originally  introduced  it  called  for  the 
addition  of  123  acres  to  the  Tinicum  Na- 
tional Environmental  Center,  but  due  to 
fiscal  considerations,  the  committee  has 
agreed  to  a  compromise  calling  for  the 
addition  of  45  acres.  Although  it  Is  a 
substantial  reduction  from  the  earlier 
bill,  I  strongly  support  the  amended  ver- 
sion. 

Many  of  my  colleagues  will  recall  the 
pas.sage  in  1972  of  legislation  estabUsh- 
mg  the  Tinicum  National  Environmental 
Center.  This  legislation  had  special  sig- 
nificance in  that  It  marked  tlie  creation 
of  Uie  first  urban  national  park  in  the 
history  of  the  Nation.  The  legislation  au- 
thorized $2.25  million  to  acquire  the  890 
acr&s  comprising  the  center.  My  bill  as 
amended  would  add  another  45  acres  that 
is  the  site  of  the  former  Folcroft  Dump 
and  would  increase  the  authorization 
level  to  a  total  of  $5.9  million.  The  addi- 
tional money  is  needed  to  purchase  the 
land  within  the  authorized  boundaries. 
Itie  45-acre  addition  is  essential  to  fully 
carry  out  our  previous  commitment  to 
establislilng  a  viable  urban  national  park. 
The  Tinicum  marshland  Is  the  sole 
surviving  tidal  marsli  in  Pennsylvania. 
It  is  kx-atod  in  Delaware  and  Philadel- 
phia Counties  of  Pennsylvania.  Within  a 
10-mlle  radius  of  the  center  are  the 
iiomes  of  millions  of  people.  Originally 
tiiere  were  some  4,700  acres  of  marsh- 
land, but  in  tlie  last  few  renturle.s.  the 
amount  of  marshland  has  dwindled  con- 
siderably. Most  notably  in  recent  years, 
much  of  the  marshland  has  been  irre- 
versibly  developed   for  highways,   rail- 


roads, residences,  industrial  sites,  and 
even  for  the  Philadelphia  International 
Airport. 

The  Tinlciun  Marsh  serves  a  number 
of  important  functions.  It  acts  as  a  nat- 
ural floodplaln  for  the  Darby  Creek, 
which  has  been  the  scene  of  severe  flood- 
ing In  recent  years.  The  Tinicum  Marsh 
also  serves  as  a  natural  wastewater  treat- 
ment plant.  In  addition,  the  Tlnlcum 
National  Environmental  Center  has  a 
tremendous  potential  for  serving  as  an 
open  classroom  for  the  millions  of  people 
who  live  In  the  highly  urbanized  area 
around  it.  A  total  of  119  different  species 
of  waterfowl  and  wading  birds  have  been 
sited  In  the  center,  as  well  as  177  dif- 
ferent types  of  land  birds.  Many  types 
of  animals  and  fish  abound  as  well. 

Anyone  who  has  visited  the  marsh  or 
seen  photographs  of  the  area  can  readily 
understand  the  need  for  acquiring  the 
45-acre  landfill  site  along  the  northeast 
boundary  of  the  center,  which  Is  pro- 
vided by  tlie  bill  before  us.  This  small 
parcel  of  land  is  contributing  each  day 
to  the  destruction  of  the  marsh  and  of 
the  environmental  center  which  we  have 
created.  The  former  dump  site  is  a  breed- 
ing ground  and  home  for  thousands  of 
Norway  rats,  which  are  threatening  to 
drive  the  other  wildlife  from  the  marsh. 
The  dump  seeps  noxious  chemicals  into 
the  marsh  water. 

While  the  dump  is  a  tremendous  threat 
to  the  marsh  In  its  present  condition,  It 
could  become  a  substantial  benefit  if  it 
were  added  to  the  present  center.  The 
land  comprising  the  dump  has  been  dam- 
aged beyond  repair,  so  it  cannot  be  re- 
claimed as  marshland.  But  It  could  be 
topsolled  and  sealed  to  minimize  the  rat 
problem.  And  It  has  been  built  up  to  such 
an  elevation  that  it  is  a  natural  choice 
as  a  site  for  a  visitor  center  to  overlook 
the  marsh.  During  hearings  before  the 
Subcommittee  on  Fisheries  and  Wildlife 
Conservation  and  the  Environment,  the 
Pish  and  Wildlife  Service  of  the  Interior 
Department  attested  to  the  fact  that  this 
area  could  be  developed  for  recreation 
and  visitor  ase  facilities.  The  access  roads 
already  exist  for  such  a  use,  and  placing 
the  visitor  center  here  would  make  It 
urmecessary  to  build  on  less  damaged 
portions  of  the  marsh. 

The  owner  of  the  45-acre  tract  has 
Indicated  privately  his  Intent  to  develop 
the  land  into  a  shopping  center.  Such  a 
use  would  tragically  intrude  on  the  In- 
tregrity  of  the  marsh.  But  even  if  such 
a  propovsal  were  dLsapproved,  the  seepage 
problem  and  rat  problem  remain,  and 
will  continue  to  plague  the  rest  of  the 
marsh  unless  the  area  Is  acquired  bv  the 
Pish  and  Wildlife  Service.  It  is  for  this 
reason  that  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  pass 
H  R.  5682  as  amended. 

As  many  of  my  colleagues  know.  In- 
cluding an  area  within  the  boundaries  of 
the  center  carries  no  real  protection 
against  development  of  the  land  Tlie 
land  must  actually  be  purchased  before 
It  can  be  fully  protected.  Since  the  45- 
acre  tract  appears  most  vulnerable  to 
development  of  all  the  lands  within  the 
center's  boundaries.  I  strongly  urge  that 
If  H.R.  5682  is  passed,  the  Fish  and  Wild- 
life Service  move  the  Folcroft  landfill  to 
its  highest  purchase  priority. 


Mr.  FORSYTHE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  to  join  with  the 
distinguished  chairman  of  the  commit- 
tee and  with  my  colleague  from  Cali- 
fornia in  supporting  this  legislation. 
Not  only  does  the  Tiniciun  marsh  sup- 
port a  variety  of  wildlife  including  the 
Bog  turtle  which  is  under  consideration 
for  listing  as  an  endangered  species,  but 
the  mansh  also  serves  other  important 
environmental  purposes. 

The  marsh  acts  as  a  natural  water 
purifier  for  the  polluted  Darby  Creek. 
Recent  scientific  studies  have  revealed 
that  the  marsh  adds  20  tons  of  oxygen 
to  the  water  each  day  and  removes  4.9 
tons  of  phosphates  and  4.3  tons  of  ni- 
trates. 

The  marsh  is  a  natural  floodplain 
which  stores  excess  runoff  water  which 
would  otherwise  cause  Darby  Creek  to 
overflow.  Without  the  marsh,  it  would  be 
necessary  to  construct  elaborate  and  ex- 
pensive flood-control  facilities  in  the 
area. 

The  Tinicum  marsh  also  acts  as  a  rc- 
charger  for  ground  water  supplies  and 
feeds  the  Raritol-Magothy  Aquifier 
which  is  responsible  for  conducting 
ground  water  to  a  sizable  portion  of 
Gloucester  County  in  my  Slate  of  New 
Jersey. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  believe  it  is  Important 
that  this  Congress  Insure  that  the  last 
remaining  title  wetlands  in  the  Com- 
monwealth of  Pennsylvania  be  preserved 
and  I  urge  the  adoption  of  this  legisla- 
tion. 

Mr.  NEX.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in  sup- 
port of  H.R.  5682,  a  bill  to  provide  lor 
certain  additions  to  the  Tinicum  Na- 
tional Environmental  Center  in  Pennsyl- 
vania. 

I  am  pleased  that  this  bill  Is  being 
considered  today  in  the  House.  It  pro- 
vides for  an  important  addition  of  land 
to  the  Tinicum  Marsh,  Pennsylvania's 
.sole  surviving  tidal  marsh.  This  area  is 
rich  in  wildlife  and  natural  beauty  and 
i.s  a  major  as^et  to  the  millions  of  peo- 
ple who  live  in  Philadelphia  and  sur- 
rounding counties  Since  its  creation  in 
1972,  the  Tinicum  National  Environ- 
mental Center  has  proved  an  outstand- 
ing success. 

The  bill  before  las  adds  to  the  center 
a  45-acre  site  containing  the  Folcroft 
landfill  area.  This  addition  will  protect 
the  Marsh  from  encroachment  by  non- 
conforming land  uses.  It  will  allow  for 
a  solution  to  the  rat  control  problem  in 
the  landfill  area.  And  finally,  it  will  pro- 
vide an  outstanding  site  for  a  visitors 
center  for  the  Marsh. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  support  tlie  bill  and 
urge  its  passage. 

Mrs  SULLIVAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  the 
92d  Congress,  my  committee  reported 
legislation  that  resulted  In  the  enact- 
ment of  Pubhc  Law  92  32C.  which  pro- 
vided for  the  establislimeiit  of  tlie  Tini- 
cum National  Environmental  Center  in 
tiae  Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania. 

The  center — which  will  consist  of  not 
more  than  1,200  acres — is  located  just 
west  of  the  Philadelphia  International 
Airport. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  marsh  land  to  be 
Included  In  the  center  serves  as  tlie  habl- 
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tat  for  at  least  119  kinds  of  waterfowl 
and  shore  birds  and  177  species  of  land 
birds.  It  also  scrve.s  as  a  valuable  rest- 
ing and  feeding  ground  for  tens  of  thou- 
sands of  migratory  waterfowl  in  the  At- 
lantic Flyway.  and  for  this  reason  alone, 
this  last  remaining  acreage  of  marsh 
land  should  be  preserved. 

Mr.  Speaker.  H.R.  5682  would  provide 
the  remaining  funds  that  will  be  needed 
to  acquire  these  lands  and  I  urge  its 
prompt  passage. 

Mr.  RUPPE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  marsh- 
land of  the  Tinicum  Environmental  Cen- 
ter is  the  last  remaining  tidal  marsii  in 
the  Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania.  In 
1643,  when  the  first  settlers  arrived  in 
Pennsylvania,  tliere  were  5,700  acres  of 
marshland  In  Uiis  State.  Today,  there 
are  approximately  200.  Since  World  War 
I,  virtually  all  of  the  original  5.700  acres 
have  been  covered  with  fill  to  construct 
highways,  railroads,  boatyards,  disposal 
sites  and  residential  and  industrial  sites. 
The  legislation  before  us  today  pro\ides 
the  authorization  necessary  to  acquire 
the  lands  originally  contemplated  by  the 
Congress  in  1972.  Mr.  Speal:er.  there 
should  be  no  doubt  about  the  merit  of 
preserving  Uie  Tinicum  marsh.  It  is  lo- 
cated in  tlie  urban  region  of  Philadel- 
phia and  provides  a  recreational  experi- 
ence for  over  40,000  people  per  year. 
Furthermore,  the  marsh  is  a  vital  wild- 
life habitat.  More  than  a  quarter  of  tlie 
marsh  is  covered  by  wild  rice  which  often 
reaches  11  feet  Ln  height  and  which  pro- 
duces seeds  Uiat  are  of  outstanding  value 
as  waterfowl  food. 

In  all.  at  least  119  species  of  water- 
fowl and  109  species  of  land  birds  are 
known  to  occur  at  Tiniciun.  Thousands 
of  migratory  waterfowl,  sometimes  tens 
of  thousands,  pause  at  the  Tinicum 
marsh  to  rest  and  feed.  The  marsh  also 
supports  a  great  variety  of  species,  In- 
cludkig  mink,  weasel,  otter,  fox,  raccoon, 
opossum,  and  groundhotr.  The  marsh  Is 
also  the  home  for  over  10  species  of  fish 
and  various  species  of  turtles  and  toads. 
In  fact,  the  people  of  the  surrounding 
area  feel  so  strongly  about  the  need  to 
preserve  the  marsh  that  they  have  raised 
over  $155,000  which  will  be  donated  to 
the  Government  and  used  for  the  preser- 
vation of  the  marsh. 

In  addition  to  providing  fimds  for  the 
acquisition  of  the  original  lands,  the  bill 
before  us  today  authorizes  the  acquisi- 
tion of  the  45-acre  Falcroft  dmnp  which 
Is  Immediately  adjacent  to  the  existing 
center.  Tlic  dump  is  a  breeding  ground 
for  thousands  of  Norway  rats  which 
threaten  to  drive  other  wildlife  from 
the  marsh.  The  waste  materials  leaching 
from  the  landfill  are  also  a  significant 
threat  to  the  marsh's  natural  wildlife.  To 
eliminate  this  threat,  the  bill  authorizes 
the  acquisition  of  the  dumpsite.  The 
height  of  this  land  would  make  It  an 
ideal  location  for  a  visitor's  center  pro- 
viding people  with  a  panoramic  view  of 
the  estuary.  If  we  are  to  realize  the  orig- 
inal objective  of  preserving  Tinicum 
marsh,  it  Ls  essential  that  the  Falcroft 
dump  be  acquired. 

Mr.  Speaker,  to  preserve  the  last  re- 
maining pristine  title  marsh  in  the  Com- 
monwealth of  Pennsylvania.  I  urge  the 
adoption  of  this  legislation. 


The  SPE.\KER  pro  tempore.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  the  motion  offered  by  the  gen- 
tleman from  California  <Mr.  Leggstt'i 
that  the  House  suspend  the  rules  and 
pass  the  bill.  H.R.  5682.  as  amended. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  (two- 
thirds  having  voted  in  favor  thereof)  the 
rules  were  suspended  and  the  bUl.  as 
amended,  was  passed. 

The  title  was  amended  so  as  to  read: 
"A  bill  to  extend  the  boundary  of  the 
Tinicum  National  Environmental  Cen- 
ter, and  for  other  purposes." 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


GENERAL  LEAVE 

Mr.  LEGGETT.  xMr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members, 
including  the  chairman  of  the  full  com- 
mittee, may  have  5  legislative  days  in 
which  to  revise  and  extend  their  remarks 
on  the  bill  'H.R.  5682 >  just  passed. 

The  SPE.AKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  California? 

There  was  no  objection. 


PACIFIC    TUNA    FISHERIES    DEVEL- 
OPMENT PROGRAM 

Mr.  LEGGETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
to  suspend  the  rules  and  pass  the  bill 
'H.R.  13380'  to  amend  the  Central, 
Western,  and  South  Pacific  Fisheries  De- 
velopment Act  to  extend  the  appropria- 
tion authorization  through  fiscal  year 
1979.  and  for  other  purposes,  as  amended. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

H.R.   13380 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
Central,  Western,  and  South  Pacific  Fisher- 
ies Development  Act  (86  Stat.  744;  16  U.S.C. 
758a  note)  is  amended — 

(1 )  by  striking  out  "three-year"  in  section 
2  thereof; 

(2)  by  inserting  "and  not  later  than  Sep- 
tember 30.  1979,"  Immediately  after  "June 
30,  1976,  ■  m  section  4  thereof;  and 

1 3)  by  inserting  ".  and  for  the  period  be- 
ginning July  1.  1976,  and  ending  Septem- 
ber 30.  1979,  the  sum  of  $3,000,000."  Immedi- 
ately after  "$3,000,000"  In  section  7  thereof. 

The  SPEIAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  a  sec- 
ond demanded? 

Mr.  FORSYTHE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  de- 
mand a  second. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Without 
objection,  a  second  will  be  considered  as 
ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  gen- 
tleman from  California  (Mr.  Lecgett) 
and  the  gentleman  from  New  Jersey  (Mr. 
FORSYTHE  1  each  will  be  recognized  for 
30  minutes. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  California  (Mr.  Lecgett)  . 

Mr.  LEGGETT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  in  strong  support 
of  this  legislation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  legislation  simply  put 
would  extend  the  Central,  Western,  and 
South  Pacific  Fisheries  Development  Act 
for  an  additional  3  years — from  Jime  30, 
1976  to  September  30,  1979 — and  would 


authorize  to  be  appropriated  to  the  Sec- 
retary of  Commerce  the  sum  of  $3  million 
to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  the  act  dur- 
ing the  extended  3-year  Ufe  of  the  pro- 
gram. In  addition,  the  legislation  would 
require  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  to 
submit  to  the  President  and  the  Con- 
gress his  activities  by  September  30,  1979. 
Mr.  Speaker,  the  need  for  this  legisla- 
tion arises  from  the  fact  that  it  took 
some  time  after  passage  of  the  original 
act  in  1972  before  industr%-  and  Govern- 
ment funding  could  be  obtained.  I  am 
delighted  to  report  that  a  cooperative 
agreement  has  now  been  entered  into  be- 
tween the  Secretary  of  Commerce  and 
the  Pacific  Tuna  Development  Founda- 
tion—a nonprofit  organization  composed 
of  representatives  of  the  U.S.  tuna  indus- 
try and  spokesmen  for  the  vario'as  island 
entities — and  good  progress  is  being 
made.  However,  it  is  necessary  that  an 
appropriation-authorization  of  $3  mil- 
lion be  obtained  through  fiscal  year  1979 
in  order  to  complete  the  program.  We  be- 
lieve that  an  extension  of  this  act  would 
result  in  an  increase  in  the  harvest  of 
tuna  and  would  give  the  islanders  of 
Guam,  American  Samoa,  Hawaii,  and  the 
Trust  Territory  of  the  Pacific  a  sound 
viable  industrj*. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  legislation  was  unan- 
imously reported  by  the  Committee  on 
Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries,  and  I 
urge  its  prompt  passage. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  to  the  distin- 
guished gentleman  from  Hawaii  (Mr. 
Matstjnaga),  the  author  of  companion 
legislation  to  this  bill. 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
rise  to  express  my  full  and  unqualified 
support  for  H.R.  13380.  a  bUl  to  extend 
the  Central.  Western,  and  South  Pacific 
Fisheries  and  Development  Act  of  1972 
for  an  additional  3  years.  As  the  intro- 
ducer of  the  original  bill  in  the  92d  Con- 
gress. I  can  attest  both  to  the  success 
of  the  fisheries  development  programs 
fostered  under  the  legislation,  and  to 
the  pressing  need  to  continue  this  pro- 
gram for  an  additional  3  years.  I  com- 
mend the  gentleman  from  California 
(Mr.  Leggett)  for  his  continuing  efforts 
in  behalf  of  the  fishing  Industries  of  the 
Pacific  region  and  for  bringing  the  pend- 
ing bill  to  the  floor  so  expeditiously. 

Mr.  Speaker,  Public  Law  92-444  was 
enacted  by  Congress  in  1972  to  provide  a 
much-needed  impetus  to  the  develop- 
meiil  of  the  tuna  and  other  latent  fishing 
industries  of  the  Trust  Terrltorj-  of  the 
Pacific  Islands  and  the  islands  of  Guajn, 
American  Samoa,  and  Hawaii.  At  that 
time,  the  Congress  noted  correctly  the 
vast  potential  which  the  full  develop- 
ment of  this  resource  held  for  the 
economies  of  these  Pacific  islands.  In 
American  Samoa,  for  example,  the  tuna 
fishing  industry  represented  the  only 
important  private  enterprise,  although 
the  vast  majority  of  the  tuna  supplied  to 
the  two  local  ca.nnerie5  was  supplied  by 
foreign  vessels. 

In  my  o-«ti  State  of  Hawaii,  the  skip- 
jack tuna  fishing  industry,  once  an  ex- 
tremely viable  industr\'  with  a  1951  peak 
of  28  fi-shing  vessels  In  operation,  had 
declined  rapidly  to  a  low  of  12  vessels  In 
1971.   Similar   examples   of   Insufficient 
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realization  or  the  potential  held  by  this 
industry  were  also  noted  in  Quam  and 
the  TriLst  Territory. 

Under  the  1972  law,  which  authorkeu 
[1  $3  million  appropriation  for  a  3-year 
period,  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  en- 
tered into  an  agreement  with  the  Pa- 
cific Tuna  Development  Foundation,  a 
nonprofit  organization  consisting  of  rep- 
resentatives of  the  governments  and 
flsiiing  industries  of  these  four  island 
groups.  Under  the  agreement,  which  has 
proved  very  workable,  the  costs  of  de- 
velopment programs  were  shared  by  all 
parties  involved. 

As  has  been  well  emphasized,  research 
r)rogTams  undertaken  under  this  effort, 
such  as  the  testing  of  new  harvesting 
techniques  including  the  use  of  new  nets 
and  new  baits,  have  undoubtedly  been 
successful.  Yet,  the  effort  i.s  incomplete, 
and  must  be  extended  In  order  for  the 
stated  purpose  of  the  original  legislation 
to  be  achieved.  The  economies  of  Guam, 
American  Samoa,  and  the  trust  terri- 
tory, overly  dependent  on  very  few  in- 
dustries, remain  extremely  fragile.  The 
proposal  of  the  Department  of  the  Navy 
to  disestablish  its  ship  repair  facility  on 
Guam  threatens  to  bring  this  point  home 
all  too  painfully  should  Congress  concur 
with  the  Navy's  recommendation.  There 
is  also  the  recent  Federal  court  order 
banning  certain  methods  of  harvesting 
tuna,  used  in  connection  with  one-third 
to  one-half  of  the  national  tuna  catch. 
Whether  or  not  the  order  is  actually  Im- 
plemented, a  matter  which  depends  on 
the  outcome  of  legislation  proposing  Its 
reversal,  it  has  emphasized  the  continu- 
ing need  to  develop  new,  ecologically 
sound  methods  with  which  to  tap  this 
vast  potential. 

Mr.  Speaker,  3  years  ago.  In  a  state- 
ment in  support  of  a  House  resolution  to 
establish  a  national  policy  to  support  and 
develop  our  fishing  Industry.  I  spoke  of 
the  potential  for  growth  In  the  Hawaiian 
fishing  Industry.  I  stated  at  that  time 
that  although  the  1972  catch  was  valued 
at  $5.5  million,  experts  had  agreed  that, 
with  adequate  private  and  governmental 
assistance,  an  efficient.  moderni7,ed  fleet 
could  easily  harvest  $300  million  in  tuna 
annually.  That  statement  remains  as  true 
today  as  it  was  then.  That  same  potential 
remains  as  true  for  Guam.  American 
Samoa,  and  the  trust  territory  as  it  is 
for  my  own  State  of  Hawaii.  I  believe  that 
this  bill  before  us  today  can  contribute 
.significantly  to  the  development  of  this 
potential  and  I  urge  its  expeditious  pas- 
sage by  the  House- 
Mr  FORSYTHE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  1972  the  Congress  en- 
acted the  Central.  Western,  and  South 
Pacific  Fisheries  Development  Act.  This 
important  legislation  recognized  the 
tremendous  potential  value  of  the  latent 
skipjack  tuna  fishery  In  the  Western 
Pacific. 

In  American  Samoa,  tuna  fishing  Is  the 
only  Important  private  enterprise.  The 
only  developable  raw  material  In  Guam 
1.S  the  skipjack  tuna  resource  which  the 
Japanese  are  now  harvesting.  Similarly, 
the  tuna  fishery  in  Micronesia  is,  as  yet, 
an  undeveloped  resource.  In  Hawaii  the 
skipjack  industrj-  Is  on  the  decline. 


The  1972  law  establishes  a  program 
for  developing  these  resources.  To  date, 
substantial  progress  has  been  realized. 
A"  «perlniental  deep  seine  net  hns  been 
developed  and  tested.  New  trolling  tech- 
niques are  being  experimented  with  and 
efforts  are  being  made  to  find  adequate 
bait  sources  to  stimulate  the  live-bait 
fishery  for  skipjack  tuna. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  important  to  note 
at  this  Juncture  that  these  efforts  are  not 
dependent  solely  upon  Federal  dollars. 
The  tuna  industry  has  contributed  ap- 
proximately $380,000  to  this  program 
and  the  governments  of  Hawaii,  Ameri- 
can Samoa,  Guam,  and  the  Trust  Terri- 
tories have  also  made  substantial  con- 
tributions. 

H.R.  13380  authorizes  a  total  of  $3 
million  for  the  next  3  years  to  continue 
these  important  eflorts  to  develop  the 
skipjack  tuna  industry  in  the  Western 
Pacific  and  I  urge  its  adoption 

Mr.  DENT  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FORSYTHE.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  DENT.  Mr.  Speaker,  did  I  hear  the 
gentleman  say  that  it  is  only  American 
sources  that  contribute  to  the  fund  for 
the  development  of  all  the  nece.ssary  new 
areas  and  redeveloping  the  old  areas  so 
as  to  Increase  the  skipjack  population? 

Mr.  FORSYTHE.  This  is  in  the  area 
we  are  talking  about.  It  does  not  deal 
with  the  eastern  part. 

Mr.  DENT.  Is  there  any  thing  in  thLs 
particular  piece  of  legislation  that  would 
in  any  way  hinder  and  maybe  curtail 
the  Japanese  exploration  of  the  fish- 
ing grounds  after  they  have  been 
redeveloped? 

Mr  FORSYTHE.  Well,  of  course, 
under  the  Pacific  Tuna  Convention 
there  is  a  measure  of  control  in  this 
area;  but  Insofar  as  this  legislation,  no. 

I  would  really  yield  to  my  chairman  or 
the  gentleman  from  Hawaii,  who  is  more 
intimately  concerned  with  that. 

Mr.  LEGGETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FORSYTHE.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  California. 

Mr.  LEGGETT,  Mr.  Speaker,  this 
measure  ILself  Is  aimed  at  research  to 
provide  more  supply.  It  does  not  contain 
iiny  authorization  to  limit  others  from 
fishing.  The  limiting  bill  Is  more  partic- 
ularly described  as  H.R  200  It  does  ex- 
tend it  from  the  sources  of  the  United 
States  out  in  the  Pacific.  We  accept, 
however,  so-called  migratory  species  and 
that  we  Intend  to  cover  by  the  Tuna 
Convention  agreements.  A  large  part  of 
that  has  been  accompli.<!hed. 

Also,  as  we  know,  under  our  Marine 
Maritime  Act.  we  limit  our  imports  in 
the  United  States  of  foreign-produced 
tuna  where  the  tuna  is  acquired  under 
sUindards  different  than  we  have  for  the 
American  tuna  industry;  to  wit.  limits 
in  taking  the  so-called  kill  of  porpoises 

Mr.  DENT.  Mr  Speaker.  If  the  gentle- 
man will  yield  further,  there  is  no  limit 
to  what  a  foreign  fisherj'  can  take  out  of 
these  waters'' 

Mr.  LEGGETT.  There  is.  and  they  can 
take  that  under  the  International  agree- 
ments. 


Mr.  DENT.  But  if  they  take  it,  we  pe- 
nalise them  by  not  taking  their  fish. 

Mr.   LEGGETT    Wo   have   kind   of   a 
double  whammy.  There  are  a  number  of 
sanctions  we  can  use.  As  we  know,  we 
fish  off  foreign  shores. 
Mr.  DENT.  I  know. 

Mr.  LEGGETT.  We  are  being  limited 
down  in  Ecuador.  They  tried  to  bring  in 
a  boat  size  limitation,  and  so  forth  We 
are  paying  license  fees  down  there  Here 
we  are  doing  the  same  thing:  but  with 
some  other  countries,  I  do  not  know 

Mr.  DENT.  As  the  gentleman  from 
California  knows,  we  have  not  at  any 
point  retaliated  and  tried  to  protect 
something  that  we  have.  They  say  we  are 
retaliating.  We  never  use  the  word,  nor 
do  we  attempt  to  retaliate  Tliey  go  mer- 
rily along  and.  as  the  gentleman  knows 
what  happened  to  the  fisheries  on  tiie 
west  coast  better  than  I  know  and  the 
gentleman  knows  what  happened  in  tlie 
Chilean  and  Ecuadorian  waterways. 
They  have  taken  it  as  far  as  200  miles 
out.  captured  our  ships,  made  us  pay  for 
that  and  everything  else. 

Somewhere  In  this  whole  picture  we 
have  to  quit  developing  supplies  for 
other  people  to  take  out.  It  is  ;ust  like 
poaching  In  the  reserves  of  our  own 
hunting  grounds 

Mr.  LEGGETT  Exactly  where  the  end 
of  that  line  is.  on  March  1  next  year  this 
matter  is  going  to  come  to  a  screeching 
halt.  I  met  yesterday  all  day  with  the 
people  from  the  National  F'i.'-herj-  Service. 
We  are  going  to  meet  the  rest  of  this 
action  with  the  State  Department.  We 
are  going  to  institute  a  program  and  it  is 
going  to  be  carried  out.  anc  we  are  going 
to  have  AWACS  airplanes  monitoring 
these  foreign  ships  flslilng  off  our  chores 
They  are  going  to  be  llnonsed  and  put 
into  a  computer.  When  they  are  Hshing 
without  a  license,  a  red  light  is  going 
to  come  up  and  we  are  going  to  send  a 
Coast  Guard  boat  out  and  they  are  going 
to  be  picked  up. 

Mr  DENT.  What  year' 
Mr  LEGGETT.  Marcn  1.  1977. 
Mr  DENT  God  willing  and  if  Lhe  elec- 
torate will  allo.v  me  to.  and  if  I  am  here, 
we  will  talk  about  it  on  March  2d. 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  Mr.  Speaker.  wUl 
the  gentleman  yield" 

Mr.  FORSYTHE.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Hawaii. 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  I  might  say  to  the 
gentleman  from  New  Jersey  that  under 
the  present  act,  which  we  propose  to  ex- 
tend by  this  bin.  we  have  developed  new 
techniques  and  new  bait  for  fl.shing  for 
skipjack  to  the  extent  that  we  are  now 
able  to  compete  with  the  Japajiese  fish- 
ermen 

Mr.  DENT  If  the  gentleman  will  yield. 
I  wonder  what  makes  him  think  that 
they  will  not  have  thase  techniques'"  We 
have  never  held  anything  else  back. 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  No.  but  we  have 
developed  special  techniques  so  that  at 
least  we  are  able  to  keep  up  with  the 
competition;  and  this  is  part  of  the  pro- 
i.:ram  we  propose  to  extend  bv  the  pend- 
m.-blll. 

Mrs.  SULLIVAN.  Mr  Speaker,  In  the 
92d  Congress,  my  committee  reported 
legislation  that  resulted  in  the  enactment 
of  Public  Law  92-444,  which  authorized 
$3  million  to  be  appropriated  to  the  Sec- 
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retary  of  Commerce  over  a  3 -year  period 
for  the  purfKJ.se  of  developing  tuna  and 
other  latent  fisheries  resources  in  the 
Central.  Western,  and  Soutli  Pacific 
Ocean. 

Mr  Speaker,  beneficiaries  of  the  1972 
progriiin  arc  tlie  residents  of  American 
Samoa.  Guam,  Hawaii,  and  the  Trust 
Territory  of  the  Pacific  Islands. 

Mr.  Speaker,  testimony  produced  at  my 
committee's  hearings  indicated  that  all 
of  these  i.'^lands  had  one  thing  in  com- 
mon— there  was  no  raw  material  avail- 
able which  could  be  used  to  develop  an 
industry.  The  only  developable  raw  mate- 
rial presently  available  in  substantial 
quantity  in  this  area  is  the  skipjack  tuna 
resource  that  the  Japane-se  are  now  har- 
vesting in  great  numbers.  It  appears  that 
the  only  hope  of  survival  for  these  island- 
ers is  to  develop  a  pur.sc  seine  technique 
that  will  work  in  the  clear  tropical  waters 
of  tlie  Pacific  Islands  as  it  has  worked  so 
well  for  our  American  fishermen  in  the 
South  and  East  Pacific 

Mr  Speaker,  much  progress  has  been 
made  since  the  inception  of  this  pro- 
gram— which  expires  June  30  of  this 
year— but  much  more  needs  to  be  accom- 
plislied  before  these  islanders  can  develop 
a  soimd  viable  industr>-. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  think  this  legislation— 
which  would  extend  this  program  for  an 
additional  3  years  at  the  same  level  of 
funding — would  be  of  valuable  assistance 
in  making  this  goal  a  reality  and  I 
strongly  support  its  pa.s.sage. 

Mr.  RUPPE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  United 
Nations'  Charter  giving  the  United 
States  trusteeship  responsibilities  for 
tiie  Micronesini  Islands  directs  the 
United  States  to  promote  the  economic 
advancement  of  the  i.'-lands  inhabitants 
and  to  this  end  regulate  the  use  of  na- 
tural resources  and  encourage  the  de- 
velopment of  fisheries  and  other  re- 
sources. HR.  13380  enables  the  United 
States  to  continue  to  meet  its  responsi- 
bilities under  the  U.N.  Charter  by  per- 
mitting the  continuation  of  the  fisheries 
development  programs  funded  pursuant 
to  the  Central,  Western,  and  South 
Pacific  Fisheries  Development  Act. 

The  original  act  was  passed  in  re- 
sponse to  the  fact  that  the  fishing  condi- 
tions in  the  western  Pacific  are  dramati- 
cally different  from  those  In  the  eastern 
regions  of  the  Pacific  Ocean.  In  the 
western  Pacific  the  water  is  clear,  the 
mixed  layer  is  deeper,  the  rate  of  change 
in  the  temperature  gradient  is  more 
gradual  and  the  behavior  of  the  fish  is 
erratic.  The  result  of  these  conditions  is 
that  fi.«shing  nets  and  techniques  used 
in  the-  yellowfin  tuna  fishery-  in  the  east- 
ern Pacific  are  generally  unsuited  for 
adaptation  to  the  skipjack  tuna  fishery 
in  the  western  Pacflc.  .Vs  has  already 
been  pointed  out,  substantial  progress 
has  been  made  toward  developing  the 
skip.'ack  fishery  in  the  western  Pacific. 
To  continue  these  efforts,  I  urge  the 
adoption  of  H.R.  13380. 

Mrs  MINK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in  sup- 
port of  H.R.  13380,  the  amendments  to 
Central.  Western,  and  South  Pacific 
Fisheries  Development  Act.  which  would 
benefit  those  islands  under  the  American 
flag  in  the  Territories  of  American 
Samoa  and  Guam,  the  Trust  Territory 
of  the  Pacific  Islands,  and  my  State  of 
Hawaii, 


This  Congress  committed  itself  to  an 
aggressive  program  of  fisheries  research 
by  the  passage  of  Public  Law  92-444  in 
1972  for  the  development  of  the  tuna  and 
latent  fisheries  resources  of  this  vast 
area  of  the  Pacific.  At  that  time  the  Con- 
gress envisioned  a  program  which  would 
locate  concentrations  of  skipjack  tuna; 
design  and  demonstrate  a  purse  seine 
which  would  catch  skipjack  effectively  In 
F»acific  water  conditions;  develop  a  sys- 
tem to  provide  sufficient  quantities  of 
suitable  species  of  live  bait  for  the  indus- 
try; and  investigate  the  possibilities  of 
trolling  in  island  areas. 

To  date,  much  of  this  work  has  been 
carried  out.  We  seek  now  an  extension 
of  the  authorization  for  the  program 
through  fiscal  year  1979  at  a  fimding 
level  of  $3  million  for  that  period. 

That  the  fisheries  industry  in  this 
ocean  area  is  declining  seems  to  me  to 
be  an  unfortunate  occurrence.  The 
potential  of  the  sea  has  yet  to  be 
tapped,  and  we  seek  a  revival  of  'what 
should  be  an  economic  mainstay  for 
island  peoples. 

The  tuna  fishing  industrj'  is  the  only 
important  private  enterprise  in  American 
Samoa.  In  Guam,  the  hope  for  tapping 
this  potential  lies  in  developing  a  purse 
seine  technique  that  will  work  in  the 
clear  tropical  waters  which  surroimd 
these  islands.  In  Micronesia,  that  area 
under  the  U.S.  flag  which  we  administer 
in  trust  under  a  United  Nations  man- 
date, the  industry  is  in  Its  infancy,  al- 
though the  ocean  area  in  which  these 
islands  lie  situated  totals  3  million 
square  miles. 

In  Hawaii,  the  skipjack  tuna  industry' 
is  on  the  decline.  The  numbers  of  boats 
fishing  has  declined  steadilj'  over  the 
last  two  decades,  as  has  the  ntunber  of 
fishermen  In  this  trade.  For  our  50th 
State,  carrying  out  the  aims  of  the  act 
and  extending  its  authorization  means 
hope  of  reviving  the  industry  and  inject- 
ing new  and  diversified  employment  into 
the  economy. 

The  impetus  for  passage  of  the  1972 
act  came  from  the  work  done  by  the 
Pacific  Islands  Development  Commis- 
sion, PIDC.  beginning  In  1970.  The 
Governors  of  Guam,  American  Samoa, 
and  Hawaii,  and  the  High  Commissioner 
of  the  Trast  Territory,  have  diligently 
pursued  their  original  recommendations 
which  they  presented  to  the  Congress  as 
we  deliberated  in  the  92d  Congress. 
Hawaii's  Gov.  George  R.  Ariyoshl  heads 
the  PIDC  this  year,  and  the  econonirc 
development  studies  have  continued  to 
point  out  the  need  for  support  of  agri- 
culture, tourism,  and  fisheries  for  the 
islands.  I  commend  this  effort  to  the 
attention  of  my  colleagues,  and  urge  a 
favorable  vote  on  the  extension  of  the 
program  and  passage  of  H.R.  13380. 
_Mr.  LEGGETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
no  further  requests  for  time. 

Mr.  FORSYTHE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
back  the  balance  of  my  time. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  fMr. 
McFalli  .  The  question  is  on  the  motion 
offered  by  the  gentlem.an  from  California 
•  Mr.  Legcett>  that  the  House  suspend 
the  rules  and  pass  the  biU  H.R.  13380,  as 
amended. 


The  question  was  taken;  and  (two- 
thirds  having  voted  in  favor  thereof)  the 
rules  were  suspended  and  the  bill,  as 
amended,  wsis  passed. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


GENERAL  LEAVE 


Mr.  LEGGETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to 
revise  and  extend  their  remarks  on  the 
legislation  just  passed. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  California? 

There  was  no  objection. 


HOUSING  AMENDMENTS  OF   1976 

Mr.  ROBERTS.  Mr  Speaker,  I  move 
to  suspend  the  rules  and  pass  the  bill 
(H.R.  13724)  to  amend  chapter  37  of 
title  38,  United  States  Code,  to  increase 
the  limitations  with  respect  to  direct 
housing  loans  to  veterans  to  $29,000,  to 
permit  up  to  50  per  centum  of  the 
amount  of  Einy  mobile  home  loan  to  be 
guaranteed  under  such  chapter,  and  to 
pro\'lde  for  the  continuation  of  the  direct 
loan  revolving  fund. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 
HJl.   13724 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  section 
1811  of  title  38.  United  States  Code,  Is 
amended — 

C)  by  striking  out  •'$21,000"  the  first  place 
It  appears  In  gubeectlon  (d)  (2)  (A)  and  in- 
serting m  lieu  thereof  '■$29,000"; 

(2)  bv  striking  out  "»21,000;"  and  all  that 
follows  "thereafter  In  subsection  (d)  (2)  (A) 
and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  '•$29,000.":  and 

(3)  by  striking  out  ■•$21.0C0:"  and  ail  that 
follows  thereafter  In  subsection  (d)(3i  and 
Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  '  $29,000.". 

Sec.  2.  (a)  Section  1819ic)  (3)  of  title  38. 
United  States  Code,  is  amended  by  striking 
out  •'30  per  centum"  and  Inserting  In  Ueu 
thereof  "50  per  centum". 

(b)  The  amendment  made  by  subsection 
;a^  of  this  section  shall  apply  with  respect 
to  any  application  for  loan  guaranty  benefits 
under  section  1819  of  title  38,  United  States 
(3ode.  which  Is  made  on  or  after  the  effective 
date  of  this  section,  and  to  any  application 
therefor  which  wa-s  made  before  such  effective 
date  if  final  action  on  such  application  weis 
not  taken  by  the  Administrator  of  Veterans' 
Affairs  before  such  date 

Set  3  Sertlon  1823  of  title  38.  United 
States  Code.  Is  amended — 

(11  by  striking  out  the  last  sentence  of 
subfertlon   lai    thereof:    and 

(2)  by  striking  out  "loans."  and  all  that 
follows  thereafter  In  the  third  sentence  "of 
subsection  ici  and  Inserting  In  Ueu  thereof 
"loans. "- 

Sec.  4  The  first  section  and  section  2  of 
this  Act  shall  take  effect  on  October  1.  1976 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  a  sec- 
ond demanded? 

Mr.  HAMMERSCHMIDT.  Mr.  Speak- 
er. I  demand  a  second. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Wif-aout 
objection,  a  second  will  be  considered  as 
ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  gen- 
tleman from  Texas  (Mr.  Roberts  >   and 
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tile  gentleman  from  Arkansas  (Mr. 
Hammerschmidt)  will  be  recognized  for 
20  minutes  each. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  <Mr.  Roberts). 

Mr.  ROBERTS  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
myself  2  minutes. 

Mr.  Speaker,  one  of  the  mosi  success- 
ful Federal  programs  In  existence  today 
is  the  Veterans'  Administration  hous- 
ing assistance  program.  As  of  Janu- 
ary 31,  1976,  the  Veterans'  Adminis- 
tration had  guaranteed  9.298.960  loans 
In  an  aggregate  principal  amount  of 
$120.2  billion.  In  addition,  more  than 
322,000  veterans  have  bought  homes  with 
the  assistance  of  VA  direct  loans  totaling 
almost  $3.2  billion;  and  nearly  14.000 
severely  disabled  veterans  have  received 
specially  adapted  housing  grants  from 
VA  totaling  over  $158  million. 

The  overall  foreclosure  rate  of  3.6  per- 
cent through  calendar  year  1975  com- 
pares favorably  with  other  loans  gen- 
erally, especially  when  one  considers  the 
large  proportion  of  VA  loans  made  with 
no  downpayments.  Since  the  begiiuilng 
of  the  VA  loan  program.  374,568  prop- 
erties have  been  acquired  and  363,365 
have  been  disposed  of,  leaving  in  inven- 
tory as  of  December  31,  1975 -cf  11,203 
properties. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  last  major  changes  In 
provisions  governing  the  current  housing 
program  were  the  amendments  made  by 
the  Veterans  Housing  Act  of  1974  (P.L. 
93-569).  The  reported  bUl  (HR.  13724) 
would  Increase  the  maximum  direct  loan 
from  $21,000  to  $29,000;  raise  the  maxi- 
mum mobile  home  loan  guarantee  from 
30  percent  to  50  percent,  and  would  pro- 
vide for  the  continuation  of  the  direct 
loan  revolving  fund. 

Raising  the  maximum  amount  of  a 
direct  home  loan  will  mean  that  many 
more  veterans  will  be  able  to  purchase 
homes  for  their  families  who  live  in  rural 
areas  and  small  cities  and  towns  where 
private  credit  is  not  generally  available. 
Increasing  the  direct  loan  ceilirvg  will 
increase  the  number  of  direct  loans  by 
35  percent. 

The  bill  as  reported  would  also  amend 
section  1823(c>  of  title  38.  United  States 
Code,  to  make  the  direct  loan  program 
permanent.  Currently,  the  Administrator 
is  required  by  this  section  to  deposit  all 
sums  in  the  direct  loan  revolving  fund 
with  the  Treasury  no  later  than  June  30. 
1976.  This  would  have  the  effect  of  pre- 
cluding any  further  direct  loans  after 
that  date  unless  the  law  Is  changed.  The 
reported  bill  would  remove  the  date  and 
Insure  that  the  direct  loan  program 
would  continue  permanently. 

The  bill  would  also  amend  section  1819 
(c)  (3)  of  title  38,  to  Increase  the  max- 
Imimi  VA  mobile  home  loan  guaranty 
from  30  to  50  percent.  According  to  the 
Veterans'  Administration,  the  total  num- 
ber of  mobile  homea^  guaranteed  to  date 
is  18.874  During  fiscal  year  1975.  2.200 
applications  for  mobile  homes  Were  re- 
ceived 'oy  the  VA  of  which  2.068  loans 
amounting  to  $19  3  million  w*e  guar- 
anteed. The  House  Committee  Ion  Vet- 


erans' Affairs  saw  the  need  to 


the  mobile  home  loan  guarantj  in  1974. 
and  included  a  provision  in  its  »ill,  HR. 
16912,   that  passed   tlie  House  on  Au- 


Increase 


gust  5.  1974,  to  raise  the  celling  from  30 
to  50  percent,  bringing  it  more  in  line 
with  the  guaranty  for  conventional  home 
loans.  The  Veterans'  Administration  op- 
posed the  celling  increase  and  the  Senate 
Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs  believed 
it  prudent  to  "await  further  experience" 
of  the  VA  home  loan  program  in  general, 
and  of  the  1974  mobile  home  amend- 
ments in  particular,  before  taking  such 
action. 

Since  then,  data  obtained  by  both  the 
House  and  Senate  Veterans'  Affairs  Com- 
mittees has  convinced  both  committees 
tliat  an  increase  in  the  guaranty  is  neces- 
sary. This  data  shows  that  In  July  of 
last  year,  which  Is  normally  the  busiest 
month  of  the  year  for  the  VA  program, 
only  100  mobile  home  loans  were  guar- 
anteed. The  number  of  mobile  homes 
guaranteed  during  1975  was  62  percent 
lower  than  1974.  Even  taking  into  ac- 
count poor  economic  conditions  during 
this  period,  It  Is  obvious  that  the  finan- 
cial institutions  were  not  participating 
In  the  program  as  had  been  anticipated. 
So  the  question  remains  whether  lenders 
are  refraining  from  participating  in  the 
program  because  of  the  30  percent  guar- 
anty. EHiring  hearings  on  this  measure, 
tlie  committee  received  a  fair  amount  of 
evidence  that  the  Increase.  If  adopted, 
would  Increase  overall  participation  in 
the  mobile  home  loan  program. 

Finally,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  rerwrted  bill 
Is  not  an  expensive  measure.  The  Vet- 
erans* Administration  advises  that  the 
enactment  of  HR.  13724  would  not  result 
in  any  increase  in  general  operating  ex- 
penses. It  would  result  in  outlays  from 
the  loan  guaranty  and  direct  loan  revolv- 
ing funds.  The  maximum  cost  of  the  bill 
in  fiscal  year  1977.  according  to  the  Con- 
gressional Budget  OfSce,  would  be  ap- 
proximately $2,192,000.  There  would  be 
no  new  budget  authority  created  by  the 
enactment  of  this  legislation. 

I  hope  the  bill  will  receive  the  unan- 
imous support  of  my  colleagues  In  the 
House. 

Mr.  Speaker,  before  I  yield  to  the 
chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Hous- 
ing, I  want  to  express  to  him  my  appreci- 
ation for  his  effort*  to  get  this  before  the 
full  committee.  He  assumed  his  new  past 
of  leadership  last  year,  and  he  has  done 
an  outstanding  Job. 

I  also  want  to  pay  tribute  to  the  rank- 
ing minority  member  of  the  subcommit- 
tee, the  gentleman  from  South  Dakota 
(Mr.  Abdnor).  I  also  want  to  commend 
the  distinguished  ranking  minority  mem- 
ber of  the  full  committee,  the  gentleman 
from  Arkansas  (Mr.  Habimerschmidt ) . 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  my  pleasure  to  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  the 
chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Hous- 
ing, the  gentleman  from  Georgia  (Mr. 
Brinkley)  . 

Mr.  BRINKLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
my  chairman  for  yielding. 

Mr.  Speaker,  on  May  12,  the  Commit- 
tee on  Veterans'  Affairs  unanimously 
ordered  reported  HR  13724.  a  clean  bill 
Incorporatmg  the  provisions  of  H  R. 
12781.  HR.  9063.  and  HR.  10944.  the  bill 
as  reported  (HR.  13724)  would  amend 
chapter  37  of  title  38,  United  States  Code, 
to  accomplish  the  following  three  things: 

Section  1  would  Increase  the  maximum 


direct  loan  celling  from  $21,000  to  $29,000 
and  thereby  more  adequately  reflect  the 
increased  cost  of  housing  which  has  re- 
sulted from  current  Inflation.  Under  cur- 
rent law,  the  maximum  amount  of  a  di- 
rect home  loan  is  set  at  $21,000.  except 
that  the  Administrator  may  increase  the 
$21,000  limitation  to  an  amount  not  to 
exceed  $25,000  where  he  finds  that  cost 
levels  so  require.  In  \iew  of  the  increas- 
ing cost  of  housing,  the  Administrator 
exercised  that  authority  and  set  tlie  max- 
imum direct  losn  amount  at  $25,000  na- 
tionwide, effective  October  9.  1973. 

Since  that  time,  the  cost  of  both  new 
and  existing  single  family  housing  has 
increased  In  excess  of  20  percent,  accord- 
ing to  statistics  reported  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce,  the  Federal  Home 
Loan  Bank  Board,  the  National  Associa- 
tion of  Realtors,  and  the  National  Asso- 
ciation of  Home  Builders. 

Section  2  would  permit  the  adminis- 
trator of  Veterans'  Affairs  to  increase  the 
guaranty  on  mobile  home  loans  from  30 
per  centum  to  50  per  centimi.  The  cur- 
rent economic  recession,  coupled  with  a 
tightening  of  available  mortgage  money 
and  the  absence  of  a  secondarj-  mortgage 
market  for  the  sale  and  purchase  of  VA 
mobile  home  loan  mortgages,  has  made  it 
difflcult,  and  frequently  Impossible  for 
veterans'  to  obtain  loans  under  the  Vet- 
erans' Administration's  mobile  home  loan 
guaranty  program.  The  proposed  in- 
crease in  the  guarantee  is  necessary  in 
order  to  stimulate  participation  by  lend- 
ing institutions.  Thereby  making  more 
funds  available  to  prospective  veteran 
purchasers  of  mobile  homes.  I  note  here 
that  the  proposed  increase  is  not  new  to 
the  House.  In  the  93d  Congress,  the 
House  passed  HR.  15912  which  contained 
a  provision  for  an  increase  in  the  mobile 
home  loan  guaranty  from  30  per  centum 
to  50  per  centum.  The  bill  was  referred 
to  the  Senate  where  the  guaranty  in- 
crease provision  was  removed  The  Sen- 
ate now  favors  enactment  of  thLs  provi- 
sion and  has  so  indicated  in  its  passage 
of  S  2529  on  Friday,  May  14,  1975. 

Section  3  would  provide  for  the  con- 
tinuation of  the  direct  loan  revolving 
fund.  It  would  amend  section  1823  of 
title  38,  United  States  Code,  which  pro- 
vides for  the  disposition  of  funds  In  the 
direct  loan  revolving  fund  with  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Treasury  at  the  termina- 
tion of  the  direct  loan  program.  Under 
current  law,  the  direct  loan  p^o^'ram 
will  expire  on  Jime  30.  1976.  Because  of 
the  pending  June  30.  1976  date  of  ter- 
mination, it  is  crucial  that  we  act  imme- 
diately to  pass  this  bill  and  in  so  doinB 
provide  for  the  continuation  of  the  direct 
loan  program.  Failure  to  act  now  will 
result  in  the  termination  of  one  of  thi.*^ 
Nation's  most  successful  Government 
housing  programs.  It  has,  in  my  opinion, 
fully  served  the  needs  of  veterans  in 
credit  short  areas  who  cannot  otlierwise 
obtain  financing  for  the  purchase  of  a 
home. 

We  feel  the  eiiartment  nf  this  legi.'^Ia- 
tlon  Is  essential  If  the  mobile  home  loan 
program  and  the  direct  home  loan  pro- 
gram are  to  be  viable  veteran  benefits 
programs  that  will  assist  our  veterans 
who  have  so  well  served  the  needs  of 
our  country. 
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Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
join  in  favorable  consideration  of  H.R. 
13724. 

Mr.  HAMMERSCHMIDT.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  yield  myself  such  time  as  I  maj' 
consume. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  in  support  of  H.R. 
13724.  and  concur  with  the  remarks  of 
our  distinguished  chairman  of  the  full 
committee.  Mr.  Roberts.  As  was  pre- 
viously explained  this  is  an  omnibus  type 
measure  relating  to  the  vetcrarLs'  hous- 
ing program.  I  want  to  commend  the 
Subconmilttee  on  Housing  under  the  able 
leadership  of  the  gentleman  from 
Georgia  (Mr.  Brinkley  i  and  tlie  gentle- 
man from  South  Dakota  (Mr.  Abdnori 
for  bringing  to  the  floor  a  measure  that 
Is  both   realistic   and   restrained. 

This  measure.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  in- 
crease the  maximum  amount  of  a  direct 
housing  loan  niade  by  the  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration to  veterans  residmg  in  re- 
mote and  rural  areas  to  $29,000.  Under 
pyisting  law.  veterans  residing  in  areas 
where  private  capital  is  not  available 
may  obtain  a  direct  loan  from  the  Vet- 
erans' Administration.  The  law  limits 
the  loan  to  $21,000  unless  the  Admin- 
istrator exercises  hLs  dlscretionar>-  au- 
thority and  increases  the  loan  maximum 
to  $25,000  when  the  cost  of  hoasing  so 
warrants. 

The  situation  became  .so  acute  that 
the  Administrator  on  October  9,  1973.  set 
the  direct  loan  maximum  at  $25,000. 
Housing  costs  have  since  skjTOcketed  to 
the  point  that  a  $2,5.000  loan  In  remote 
and  i-ural  areas  is  no  longer  a  realistic 
maximum.  Tills  bill.  Mr.  Speaker,  pro- 
poses to  increa.'^e  that  amount  to  $29,000. 
Tlie  measure.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  also 
continue  the  direct  lo.Tn  revolving  fund 
for  an  indefinite  period.  This  fund  i.^  used 
to  make  diret  t  loans  and  it  is  replenished 
by  the  repayment  of  direct  loans.  Tlie 
fund  is  scheduled  to  expire  June  30  of 
this  year. 

Finally,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  bill  will  in- 
crease the  existing  Veterans'  Adminis- 
tration guaranty  on  mobile  home  loans 
from  30  percent  to  50  percent.  Altliough 
opposed  to  the  increase,  the  Veterans' 
Administration  said: 

The  total  number  of  mobile  homes  guar- 
anteed to  date,  numbering  18.874.  represents 
only  a  small  proportion  of  the  total  loan-s 
guaranteed. 

Tliis  admission.  Mr.  Speaker,  from  the 
agency  administering  the  program,  is  a 
pointed  example  of  the  fact  that  the 
mobile  home  loan  program  is  not  doing 
the  job  it  was  intended  to  do.  Hopefully, 
increasing  the  guaranty  from  30  to  50 
percent  wiU  attract  greater  lender  par- 
ticipation and  make  more  homes  they 
can  afford  available  to  young  veterans. 
I  shall  support  the  bill  and  urge  that  It 
be  passed. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  such  time  as  he 
may  consume  to  the  ranking  minority 
member  of  the  subcommittee,  the  gen- 
tleman from  South  Dakota   (Mr.  Abd- 

NOR)  . 

Mr.  ABDNOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  ranking 
minoritv  member  of  the  Veterans'  Af- 
fairs Subcommittee  on  Housing,  and  as 
a  cosponsor  of  H.R  13724.  I  want  to 
strongly  endorse  this  proposed  legisla- 
tion. I  also  want  to  thank  the  distin- 


guished chairman  of  the  Housing  Sub- 
committee, Mr.  Jack  Brinkley,  for  expe- 
ditiously conducting  hearings  on  these 
important  legislative  matters. 

The  Veterans'  Administration  housing 
program  L<;  one  of  the  most  effective  Gov- 
eiiiment  programs  ever  devised.  Since  its 
inception  In  1944,  until  the  end  of  the 
calendar  year  1975,  Uie  total  cost  of  this 
program  including  the  administrative 
expenses  has  only  been  $890.5  million  of 
which  $404  million  was  4-percent  gra- 
tuities paid.  However.  thLs  relatively  in- 
expensive housing  progi-am  has  enabled 
over  9.3  million  veterans  to  borrow  over 
$121  billiun  under  tlie  guaranteed  loan 
program  and  over  324.000  veterans  have 
borrowed  over  $3.2  billion  under  the  di- 
rect loan  program.  It  is.  therefore,  vi- 
tally important  that  we  continue  to  keep 
this  efficient  housing  program  In  tune 
v.-ith  the  housing  needs  of  today's  vet- 
erans and  this  is  what  H.R.  13724  is  de- 
signed to  accomplish. 

As  we  all  know,  it  would  not  be  neces- 
sary to  conduct  a  huge  study  to  deter- 
mine that  the  cost  of  both  new  and  exist- 
ing hoasing  has  skyrocketed  in  the  last 
couple  of  years.  For  many  young  Vietnam 
veterans  this  high  cost  of  conventional 
housing  has  priced  him  out  of  the  hous- 
ing market. 

Therefore,  in  the  Veterans  Housing 
Act  of  1970,  Public  Law  91-506.  Congress 
for  »ie  first  time  authorized  the  Vet- 
erans' Adm.inistration  to  make  loans  on 
mobile  homes.  This  would  enable  the 
veteran  to  obtain  safe,  sound,  and  sani- 
tary housing  within  the  means  of  his 
pocketbook.  Today's  proposal  to  increase 
the  guaranty  on  mobile  homes  from  30 
percent  to  50  percent  will  bring  the  pro- 
pram  more  in  line  with  the  guaranty  on 
conventional  homes  which  is  a  60  percent 
guaranty.  Currently,  venr-  few  lenders  will 
make  a  no-downpayment  VA  loan  on  a 
mobile  home.  In  fact,  VA  mobile  home 
loans  account  for  only  1  percent  of  the 
mobile  home  business.  R-cm  testimony 
the  committee  has  received,  however,  we 
are  hopeful  that  this  increase  in  guar- 
anty to  50  percent  will  induce  more  lend- 
ers into  the  program,  and  thereby  enable 
many  younc  veterans  the  opportunity  to 
purchase  a  home. 

Tlie  cost  of  housing  In  rural  areas  has 
also  been  increasing.  In  Public  Law  90- 
77,  authority  was  given  the  Administrator 
to  increase  the  direct  loan  maximum 
from  its  then  ceiling  of  $17,500  to  a  max- 
imum of  $2,5,000  in  high  cost  areas.  Alas- 
ka was  immediately  declared  a  high  cost 
area  on  October  1,  1967.  and  in  August 
1972  the  Virgin  Lslands  were  declared  a 
high  cost  area.  Later,  on  October  9.  1973, 
the  Administrator  declared  the  entire 
Unit-ed  States  a  high  cost  area  for  the 
purpose  of  increasinp  the  then  direct 
loan  maximum  of  $21,000  to  .<25,000. 
Since  1973.  the  cost  of  both  new  and 
existing  housing  in  direct  loan  areas  has 
increased  appreciably.  Therefore,  earlier 
this  year,  I  Introduced  H.R.  12781  to  in- 
crease the  direct  loan  maximum  to 
$29,000.  Tliat  bill  has  been  Incorporated 
into  the  proposal  before  us  today.  As  the 
direct  loan  pro.gram  was  designed  to  place 
veterans  living  in  credit  short  areas  on 
a  parity  with  their  counterparts  In  the 
metropolitan  areas,  it  Is  necessary-  that 


we  continue  to  maintain  the  viability  of 
the  program  by  granting  a  modest  cost 
of  housing  increase  in  the  direct  loan 
program.  The  final  provisions  of  this  bill 
also  relates  to  the  direct  loan  program 
and  was  also  contained  in  a  bill  I  intro- 
duced earlier,  H.R.  10944.  This  provision 
continues  the  direct  loan  revolving  fimd 
from  which  all  direct  loans  are  made, 
rhe  Administrator  was  given  the  author- 
ity under  Public  Law  91-506  to  make  di- 
rect loans  Indefinitely  for  eligible  vet- 
eran-s.  However,  that  act  failed  to  also 
continue  the  direct  loan  revolving  fund 
indefinitely.  Therefore,  on  June  30.  1976. 
the  direct  loan  revolving  fund  by  statute 
must  be  deposited  in  the  Treasury  of  the 
United  States,  and  the  Administrator 
will  still  have  the  authority  to  make  di- 
rect loans,  but  no  funds  with  which  to 
make  them.  This  provision  merely  cor- 
rects this  problem  and  removes  the 
June  30,  1976  termination  date  for  the 
direct  loan  revolving  fund.  'Without  this 
provision,  our  veterans  living  In  rural 
credit  short  areas  could  be  denied  the 
opportunity  to  obtain  a  VA  home  loan. 

Thus.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  feel  it  Ls  neces- 
san.-  that  we  pass  this  proposal  in  order 
to  continue  to  keep  this  noteworthy  VA 
housing  program  in  tune  with  the  high 
cost  of  housing.  The  cost  of  this  program 
for  fiscal  year  1977  as  estimated  by  the 
Veterans'  Administration  is  approxi- 
mately $4.7  million.  However,  it  should 
be  remembered  that  these  funds  will  not 
come  out  of  general  funds  but  will  come 
from  the  direct  loan  and  guaranteed 
loan  revolving  funds,  neither  of  which 
have  required  additional  appropriations 
since  their  inception  in  1951  and  1962. 
respectively,  Therefore.  I  urge  that  we 
unanimously  pass  H.R.  13724. 

Mr.  HAMMERSCHMIDT.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  yield  such  time  as  he  may  consume  to 
a  member  of  the  committee,  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio    i  Mr.  'W-s-lie  > . 

Mr.  ■VVYLIE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  too.  urge 
passage  of  the  bill  now  before  us  There 
were  several  weaknesses  in  the  existing 
VA  housing  program  One  is  the  current 
two  tier  limitation  of  $21,000  and  $25,000 
on  direct  housing  loans  This  limitation 
is  totr.lly  u.irealistic  when  we  consider 
the  rapid  appreciation  in  the  price  of 
real  property  that  has  taken  place  in  re- 
cent years  This  low  ceiling  has  for  prac- 
tical purposes  precluded  many  veterans 
from  making  effective  use  of  this  pro- 
gram, thereby  thwarting  the  expressed 
intent  of  the  Congress.  The  increase  in 
the  housing  loan  limit  to  $29,000  as  pro- 
posed in  tlie  bill  before  us  will  help  make 
the  GI  housing  program  workable  again. 
The  same  general  rational  supports 
the  increase  of  the  mobile  home  loan 
guarantee  to  50  percent.  Mobile  homes 
have  for  a  number  of  economic  reasons 
become  very  popular  in  recent  years  and 
often  provide  adequate  housing  at  a 
rather  modest  cost.  The  utilization  of 
this  cost  efBcient  form  cf  providing 
homes  for  our  descr\1ng  veterans  is  to 
be  encouraged. 

Last  but  not  least  the  statutory'  au- 
thorization for  the  revolving  direct  loan 
fund  that  pro\'ides  the  money  to  finance 
the  veterans'  housir.p  program  is  about 
to  expire.  This  legislation  will  enable  the 
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Kentleman 
the  dls- 


dlrect  loan  fund  to  be  operate  1  on  a  con- 
tinuing basis. 

Tills  bill  warrants  the  sup  x)rt  of  the 

H(HlSO 

Mr    H.WIMERSCHMIDT. 
er,  I  have  no  further  requests 

Mr  ROBER'ra  Mr.  Speak<  r.  I  yield  1 
minute  to  the  gentleman  frsm  Hawaii 
'Mr   Matsitnaga*. 

Mr.  MATSUNAQA.  Mr.  Sp<  aker,  I  rise 
In  support  of  the  pending  me  isure.  This 
IS  a  bill  which  realizes  the  sit  latlon  that 
now  obtains  to  veterans. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  express  my  1  ull  concur- 
rence with  the  views  of  the 
from  Georgia  'Mr.  BRirncLE-v  > 
tingulshed  Chairman  of  the  £  ubcommit- 
tee  on  Hoaslng  of  the  Cor  imlttee  on 
Veterans'  Affairs,  and  In  sup  )ort  of  the 
bill  presently  before  the  Hoise.  I  com- 
mend the  gentleman  for  his  efforts  on 
behalf  of  our  country s  veterans  in 
bringing  this  much-needed  )ill  to  the 
floor. 

Mr.  Speaker,  H.R.  13724  wou  d  increase 
the  maximum  direct  housini  loan  for 
veterans  from  $21,000  to  $29.0)0,  and  In- 
rrease  the  guarantee  on  mc  bile  home 
loans  from  30  to  50  percent.  Because  of 
the  rapidly  increasing  cost  <  f  housing, 
veterans  and  their  families  a:  e  Increas- 
ingly unable  to  obtain  adequai  e  housing. 
It  has  been  estimated  that,  li  just  2'a 
years,  this  Increase  In  the  cost  of  both 
new  and  existing  single  faml  y  housing 
has  exceeded  20  percent.  Thi  i  Is  just  a 
national  average.  I  can  assuie  my  col- 
leagues that  they  would  be  n  uch  more 
inclined  to  support  this  bill  were  they 
to  see  these  same  figures  with  regard  to 
my  own  State  of  Hawaii,  whi  h  has  the 
highest  average  cost  of  housi  ng  of  any 
State  In  the  country. 

Mr.  Speaker,  passage  of  tl  e  bill  be- 
fore us  today  Is  essential  if  we  i  ,re  to  con- 
tinue to  fumu  our  commitment  to  as- 
sisting our  veterans  and  their  amllles  in 
finding  adequate  housing.  I  urge  that 
the  House  act  favorably  on  I  .R.  13724. 

Mr.  ROBERTS.  Mr.  Speak-  r.  I  have 
no  further  requests  for  time. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  (Mr.  Mc- 
Falli.  The  question  is  on  tie  motion 
offered  by  the  gentleman  fr  »m  Texas 
(Mr.  Roberts)  that  the  Hous?  suspend 
the  rules  and  pass  the  bill  Hit.  13724. 

The  question  was  taken. 

Mr.  WYLIE.  Mr.  Speaker.  l|  object  to 
the  vote  on  the  ground  that  b  quorum 
Is  not  present  and  make  the  pdnt  of  or- 
der that  a  quorum  is  not  pres  ;nt. 

The  SPEAKER.  Pursuant  to  iie  provi- 
sions of  clause  3tb» .  rule  XXVI [,  and  the 
Chair's  prior  announcement  further 
proceedings  on  this  motion  wll  be  post- 
poned. 

Does  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  (Mr. 
Wylie>  withdraw  his  point  ofl  order  of 
no  quorum? 

Mr.  WYLIE   Yes.  Mr  Speaket,  I  do. 


PROVIDING  AN  ALLOW  AI^CE  TO 
STATES  OR  AGENCIES  OR  POLITI- 
CAL SUBDIVISIONS  OF  BTATES 
FOR  EXPENSES  INCURREdTiN  THE 
BURIAL  OF  VETERANS 

Mr.  ROBERTS  Mr.  Speaker]  I  move 
to  suspend  the  rules  and  pass  the  bill 
(H.R.  127351    to  amend  title  3t    of  Uie 


United  States  Code  in  order  to  require 
the  Administrator  of  Veterans'  Affairs 
to  pay  a  $150  allowance  to  any  State  or 
any  agency  or  political  subdivision  of  a 
State  in  reimbursement  for  expenses  in- 
curred in  the  burial  of  each  veteran  in 
any  cemeter>'  owned  by  such  State  or 
agency  or  political  subdivision  of  a  State, 
if  the  cemetery  or  section  thereof  is 
used  solely  for  the  Interment  of  veter- 
ans. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

H.R.   12736 

Be  «  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Hoxiae  of 
Rejyresentativea  of  the  United  Statea  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  section 
903(b)  of  title  38,  United  States  Code,  Is 
amended  to  read  a«  follows: 

"(b)  In  addition  to  the  foregoing.  If  such 
a  veteran,  or  a  veteran  eligible  for  a  burial 
allowance  under  section  902  of  this  title.  Is 
not  burled  In  a  national  cemetery  or  other 
cemetery  under  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  United 
States,  the  Administrator — 

"( 1 )  in  any  case  In  which  any  such  veteran 
Is  burled  in  any  cemetery  or  section  thereof 
which  Is  solely  used  for  the  interment  of 
persons  eligible  for  burial  In  a  national 
cemetery  and  Is  owned  by  any  State  or  any 
agency  or  political  subdivision  of  a  State, 
shall  pay  such  State,  agency,  or  political  sub- 
division »150  as  a  plot  or  Interment  allow- 
ance: and 

"(2)  In  any  ca.se  in  which  any  such  veteran 
Is  burled  In  any  cemetery  other  than  one 
described  In  paragraph  ( 1 )  of  this  subsection, 
shall  pay  a  sum  not  exceeding  $150  as  a  plot 
or  lnterm<*nt  allowance  to  such  person  as 
he  prescribes,  except  that  If  any  part  of  the 
plot  or  Interment  expenses  of  a  burial  to 
which  thLs  paragraph  applies  htLt  been  paid 
or  a.s.sumed  by  a  State,  any  agency  or  p>olltlcal 
subdivision  of  a  State,  or  the  employer  of 
the  deceased  veteran,  no  claim  for  such  al- 
lowance shall  be  allowed  for  more  than  the 
difference  between  the  entire  amount  of  the 
expenses  Incurred,  and  the  amount  paid  or 
assumed  by  any  or  all  of  the  foregoing 
entitles  " 

Sec.  2  This  Act  shall  take  effect  on  Octo- 
ber 1,  1976,  or  the  date  approved  by  the 
President,  whichever  Is  later. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  a  sec- 
ond demanded? 

Mr.  HAMMERSCHMIDT.  Mr  Speak- 
er, I  demand  a  second. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Without 
objection,  a  second  will  be  considered  as 
ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
gentleman  from  Texas  (Mr.  Roberts' 
and  the  gentleman  from  Arkansas  'Mr. 
Hammerschmidt)  will  each  be  recognized 
for  20  minutes. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  iMr  Roberts" 

Mr.  ROBERTS  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
myself  2  minutes. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  reported  bill.  H.R. 
12735,  would  remove  present  restrictions 
on  payment  of  a  plot  or  Interment  al- 
lowance to  State  and  local  governments 
for  expenses  Incurred  in  the  burial  of 
veterans  In  cemeteries  under  their 
jurisdiction. 

The  chairman  of  our  Subcommittee  on 
Cemeteries  and  Burial  Benefits,  the  gen- 
tleman from  California  (Mr.  Daniel.son) 
has  been  most  Interested  In  getting  this 
bill  to  the  floor,  and  I  want  to  conunend 
him  for  hLs  leadership  not  only  In  bring- 
ing this  bill  forward,  but  for  his  tre- 
mendous labor  and  efforts  to  strengthen 


our  national  cemetery  system  He  con- 
tinues to  do  a  great  job  and  I  am  very 
grateful  for  his  work  as  subcommittee 
chairman  and  as  a  ranking  memljer  of 
the  full  commmlttee. 

The  same  Is  true,  Mr.  Speaker,  of  the 
gentleman  from  Indiana,  (Mr.  Hn-Lis', 
the  ranking  minority  member  of  the 
subcommittee.  He  rioc."^  his  homework 
and  no  one  works  harder  for  our  veter- 
ans than  the  gentleman  from  I:;(ilar.a 

Mr.  DANIELSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ROBERTS.  I  yield  such  time  a^  he 
may  consume  to  the  gentleman  from 
CallfomlB. 

Mr.  D.\NIELSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
my  committee  chairman  for  sielding. 
and  I  thank  him  for  his  kind  remarks. 

Mr  Speaker.  H.R.  12735  Is  a  bill  which 
came  out  of  the  Committee  on  Veterans' 
Affairs  with  the  unanimoas  .support  of 
that  committee. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  would  like  to  point  out 
its  purpose. 

For  a  number  of  years  the  law  has  pro- 
vided that  when  an  eligible  veteran  dies, 
a  plot  or  interment  allowance  of  $150 
shall  be  paid  as  a  reimbursement  to  the 
person  or  persons  who  pay,  or  obligate 
themselves  to  pay  for.  the  cost  of  tlie 
burial. 

That  allowance  Ls  not  payable  when 
the  veteran  is  burled  In  a  national  ceme- 
tery, nor  is  It  payable  when  a  veteran  is 
buried  in  a  Stat*  cemetery.  It  Ls  payable 
only  when  the  interment  Is  in  a  private 
cemetery. 

Mr  Speaker,  we  have  throughout  the 
land  today  30  million  veterans  who  are 
eligible  for  burial  In  national  cemeteries. 
Of  that  number  we  can  reasonably  an- 
ticipate that  6  million  or  7  million  will 
wish  to  exercise  that  option. 

Quite  obviously,  the  expense  of  estab- 
lishing natioiial  cemeteries  throughout 
the  length  and  brcadtli  of  the  land  would 
be  a  tremendous  financial  burden:  and 
we  have  to  find  some  way  to,  first  of  all. 
meet  our  obligations  to  the  veterans,  and 
second,  to  keep  our  budget  within  rea- 
son. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  bill  provides  an  ex- 
cellent program  for  that  purpose  It  is 
actually  an  economy  bill. 

We  have  foimd  tiiroughout  the  coun- 
try that  in  many  States,  there  is  a  strong 
feeling  that  there  should  be  a  veteran.*;' 
cemetery,  a  national  ccmeterv",  within 
each  of  the  individual  States  so  that  the 
veterans  can  be  buried  near  their  homes 
where  their  graves  can  be  visited  by  their 
families  and  lovtd  ones  from  time  to 
time.  It  is  a  very  understandable  desire. 
Yet.  the  cost  of  establishing  and  main- 
taining that  type  of  cemeter>-  facility  in 
ever>'  State  would  be  almost  prohibitive. 

Mr  Speaker,  we  have  found  that  sev- 
eral States  have  now  established  State 
veterans'  cemeteries  A  leader  in  this 
field  is  the  State  of  Rh(xle  Island,  which 
recently  established  a  cemetery  not  far 
from  Providence  It  Ls  a  State-operated. 
State-owned  veteran.*;'  cemetery. 

They  have  a  problem  in  meeting  the 
budget  for  maintaining  and  ojicratinK'  it 
but  at  the  same  time  tliat  Stiite-owi.cd 
veterans'  cemetery  relieves  the  Federal 
Crovemmcnt  of  the  burden  of  providing 
additional  national  cemetery  facilities 

Mr  Speaker,  in  visiting  that  cemetery 
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and  in  talking  with  the  veterans'  leaders 
and  government  officials  in  Rhode  Island 
we  found  that  if  we  could  simply  amend 
the  $150  plot  allowance,  which  l.*;  already 
paid  in  the  event  of  a  veteran's  deatii, 
and  pay  It  to  the  State  which  pro\ide.'; 
the  State-operated  veterans'  cemetery, 
this  would  go  a  long  way  toward  meeting 
their  cost  of  operation.  It  would  alleviate 
their  financial  burden  without  creating 
one  extra  dollar  of  expense  for  the  Fed- 
eral Government. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  have  talked  over  thif 
plan  with  several  other  Stales  Maryland 
is  about  to  establish  a  State  cemetery.  I 
believe  there  Ls  a  facility  in  Ohio  There 
are  one  or  two  others;  I  cannot  recall 
them  as  I  stand  here  speaking,  possibly 
Maine. 

In  any  event,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  respect- 
fully submit  that  thLs  biU  would  simply 
change  subparagraph  ib>  of  section  903 
of  title  38,  to  provide  that  where  a  State 
establishes  a  veterans'  cemetery,  or  a 
designated  area  within  a  cemetery  which 
is  re.sen-ed  for  the  use  of  veterans  v.ho 
would  otherwi.«:e  be  entitled  to  burial  in  a 
national  cemetery,  then  the  plot  allow- 
ance of  $150  can  be  paid  to  that  State  to 
help  offset  their  cost  of  operation. 

I  have  found  no  opposition  whatever  to 
this  proposal.  In  fact,  it  has  strong  sup- 
port. 

Just  yesterday.  Mr  Speaker.  I  was  in 
Arizona  talking  with  the  State  officials 
there  in  the  Veterans'  Department;  and 
they  are  very  anxious  that  this  type  of 
relief  be  granted  becau.se  they  would  like 
to  set  up  a  cemetery  to  take  care  of  the 
Arizona  veterans, 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  think  that  we  will  find 
that  thLs  bill  will  provide  an  incentive  for 
States  to  operate  their  own  veterans' 
cemeteries  and  thereby  alleviate  the  bur- 
den on  our  national  cemetery  system,  and 
I  urge  that  it  be  pa-ssed. 

Mr.  H.AMATERSCHMIDT.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  yield  my.self  such  time  as  I  may  con- 
sume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in  support  of  H.R. 
12735,  a  bill  that  would  permit  the  pay- 
ment of  the  full  $150  plot  allowance 
where  a  veteran  Is  burled  in  other  than 
a  national  cemetery. 

The  present  law  stipulates  that  where 
burial  tiikes  place  in  a  veterans'  cemeterv- 
maintained  by  a  State,  county,  or  munic- 
ipality, the  $150  plot  allowance  is  reduced 
by  any  amount  paid  by  the  State  or  local 
government. 

The  bill  before  us  would  remove  this 
stipulation  In  the  law  by  permitting  the 
full  payment  of  $150  to  the  remeterv-. 

The  Federal  Government  is  striving  to 
meet  the  demand  of  providing  adequate 
and  fitting  burial  places  for  veterans. 
The  national  cemetery  system  Ls  being 
expanded,  accordingly.  But  the  fact  re- 
mains that  many  veterans  would  prefer 
to  rest  with  their  buddies  closer  to  home 
than  national  cemetecie^  in  many  in- 
stances permit. 

H  R.  127'<5  would  encourage  States  and 
local  governments  to  create  veterans' 
cemeteries,  since  the  plot  allowances 
would  go  a  long  way  to  defray  opera- 
tional and  maintenance  exjiense,* 

I  believe  this  is  a  meritorious  bill   and 
I  Intend  votmg  for  it. 
Mr    Speaker,  I  yield  such  time  as  he 


mav  consume  to  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio  I  Mr.  Wylie  » ,  a  member  of  the  com- 
mittee. 

Mr.  W^YLIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in 
support  of  H.R  12735.  a  bill  to  provide 
a  SI 50  allowance  to  any  State  or  any 
agency  or  political  subdivision  of  a  State 
as  reimbursement  for  expenses  incurred 
in  the  burial  of  each  veteran  in  any 
cemetery  owned  by  such  State  or  agency 
or  politiral  subdivision  of  a  State,  if  the 
cemetery  or  section  thereof  is  used  solely 
for  tlie  interment  of  veterans. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  current  law  govern- 
ing plot  allowances  is  inequitable  in  that 
it  prohibits  the  States  from  receiving  the 
.^ame  Federal  assistance  which  is  avail- 
able to  any  private  or  commercial  ceme- 
tery. 

H.R.  12735  would  eliminate  this  in- 
equity, and.  thereby,  encourage  States  to 
establish  veterans'  cemeteries.  Such  a 
measure  would  provide  incentive  for 
States  whose  veterans'  population  Ls  too 
small  to  justify  the  establishment  of  a 
national  cemetery. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
join  in  supporting  this  important  legis- 
lation. 

Mr.  DANIELSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
3  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Rhode 
Island  '  Mr.  Beard  ■ . 

Mr.  BEARD  of  Rhode  Island.  Mr. 
Speaker  and  Members  of  the  House,  cer- 
tainly I  stand  for  tlie  147.000  veterans  in 
the  State  of  Rhode  L-^land;  and  I  whole- 
heartedly support  this  legislation. 

This  legislation  has  a  direct  effect  on 
Rhode  Island.  Maine.  Maryland  very 
shortly,  and  Arizona.  I  believe  that  it  is 
a  very  progressive  piece  of  legislation.  It 
win  help  State.-^  like  Rhode  Island,  my 
own  State,  where  we  have  a  State  vet- 
eran.*;' cemeterv-.  It  is  a  very,  very  beau- 
tiful cemetery.  It  guarantees  the  burial 
with  dignity  of  veterans  throughout  this 
country. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  think  that  it  would  be- 

h(X)ve    the    House    certainly    to    unani- 

mou.<:ly  support  this  type  of  legislation. 

I  support  H.R.   12735.  and  I  ask  my 

colleagues  to  do  likewLse. 

Mr.  H.A.MMERSCHMIDT.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  yield  1  minute  to  the  gentlewoman  from 
New  Jersey   (Mrs.  Fenwicki. 

Mrs.  FENWICK.  Mr.  Speaker  I  rise  in 
support  of  this  legislation.  I  think  it  re- 
flect";  a  need  for  the  veterans  and  the  re- 
spect thLs  countn,-  holds  for  those  who 
serve  their  country. 

Mr,  HILLIS.  Mr  Speaker,  I  rise  in 
sui>{X)rt  of  H.R  12735.  a  bill  that  will  re- 
quire tlie  AdrmnLstrator  of  Veterans'  .Af- 
fairs to  pay  a  S150  buria!  plot  allowance 
to  any  State  or  political  subdivision 
thereof  in  reimbursement  for  expenses 
incurred  in  the  burial  of  each  veteran  in 
any  State-owned  cemetery- 

Under  existing  law.  Mr  Speaker,  the 
burial  plot  allowance  of  SI 50  Ls  payable 
when  a  veteran  is  buried  in  a  private 
cemetery'-  It  Ls  not.  however,  payable  if 
a  veteran  is  interred  in  a  national  ceme- 
t-erv  or  in  a  State  cemeterv-.  There  ap- 
pears to  be  no  reason  why  the  Federal 
Government  should  not  reimburse  States 
for  veterans  burled  in  State  cemeteries 
H  R.  12735  will  correct  this  situation  by 
authorbing  the  $150  payment  to  States 


in  the  situation  which  I  have  just  de- 
scribed. 

The  enactment  of  tins  legislation 
should  provide  an  incentive  to  States  to 
construct  State  veterans'  cemeteries  that 
will  serve  as  a  perpetual  memorial  to 
tr.ose  who  made  the  supreme  sacrifice  on 
behalf  of  their  State  and  Nation. 

Mr  Speaker,  this  is  a  good  bill — its 
cost  IS  minimal — and  I  urge  that  it  be 
approved. 

Mr,  MATSUNAGA.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise- 
to  express  my  complete  support  for  H.R 
12735.  As  sponsor  of  a  similar  bill  in  the 
present  Congress  to  provide  for  memo- 
rial plots  m  national  cemeteries  for  de- 
ceased veterans  v,  ith  unrecoverable  re- 
mains. I  believe  that  the  pending  legis- 
lation repre^sents  a  major  improvement 
in  our  country's  effort  to  provide  its  vet- 
erans with  a  final  resting  place.  I  com- 
mend the  gentleman  from  Texa^  'Mr. 
ROBERTS' .  the  chairman  of  the  Veterans' 
Committee,  and  the  gentleman  from 
California  '  Mr.  Danielson  i  for  continu- 
ing attention  to  the  needs  of  our  Na- 
tion's veterans. 

Mr.    Speaker.   H.R.    12735   would   re- 
quire the  rav-ment  of  $150  by  the  Federal 
Government  to  a  State  as  a  plot  or  in- 
terment   allowance    for    each    veteran 
buried  in  a  cemetery  owned  by  that  State 
Under  present  law.  such  a  reimbursement 
by  the  Federal  Government  to  States  is 
not  required.  Although  with  the  sincere 
appreciation.  I  a.m  sure,  of  our  country's 
veterans,    many    States    reimburse    the 
families    of   veterans    for   their   out-of- 
pocket  expenses.  However.  States  are  in- 
creasing ly  -diiable  to  provide  this  r-ssist- 
ance.  given  the  other  pressing  financial 
needs  which  they  are  obligated  to  ful- 
fill. This  in  turn  has  'oeen  reflected  in 
an  increasing  lack  of  cemeteries  in  which 
the  dc-^ire  of  many  veterans  to  be  buried 
alongside  their  comrades  can  be  fulfilled 
I  know  this  to  be  the  case  in  my  ov^-n 
State  of  Hawaii,  where  Punchbowl  Na- 
tional Cemetery  will  in  a  very  short  time 
be  unable  to  accomodate  further  burials. 
Mr.  Speaker,  by  encouraging  the  fur- 
ther   establishment    of    State    veterans 
cemeteries.  K.R.  12735  would  m,eet  this 
very  special  obligation  we  all  owe  to  our 
veterans,  in  whose  debt  we  will  always  be. 
It  is  a  good  bill,  and  I  urge  its  expedi- 
tious pa.ssage 

Mr.  DANIELSON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have 
no  further  requests  for  time  and  I  re- 
serve the  balance  of  my  tim.e 

Mr.  H.AM^fERSCHMIDT  I  have  no 
further  requp^f;  for  time  and  I  reserve 
the  balance  of  my  time. 

Tlie  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  The 
question  is  on  the  motion  ofTered  by  the 
p-entleman  from  Texas  'Mr.  Roeerts> 
that  the  House  suspend  the  rules  and 
pa.ss  the  bill  H.R.  12735. 

The  question  was  taker.:  and  'two- 
thirds  having  voted  in  favor  thereof) 
the  rules  were  suspended  and  the  bill 
was  passed. 

.\  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


gent:ral  lea\^ 


Mr.  DANIELSON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  ii:  which  to 
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revi.>e  and  extend  their  remarks  on  thLs 
legislation.  H.R.  12735.  and  io  include 
extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempor^.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  peuUeman 
from  California? 

There  was  no  objection. 


TREATMENT  OF  PAYMENfT  OR  RE- 
IMBURSEMENT BY  /  PRFVATE 
FOUNDATIONS  FOR  /  FOREIGN 
TRAVEL  EXPENSES  Opf  GOVERN- 
MENT OITICIALS  ^ 

Mr.  ULLMAN.  Mr.  Speaftcer.  I  move 
to  suspend  the  rules  and  /pass  the  bill 
(H.R.  2984)  to  amend  section  4941(d) 
(2)  iG'  of  the  Internal  Rejvenue  Code  of 
1954.  as  amended. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follo' 

H  R  2984 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Sdnate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  Vnited  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  section 
4941(d)  (3)  (O)  of  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code  of  1954  (relating  to  payment  or  re- 
imbursement of  certain  traveling  expenses) 
is  amended  by  striking  out  "or"  at  the  end 
of  clause  (vl),  by  striking  a^t  the  period  at 
the  end  of  clause  (vU)  and 
thereof  '".  or",  and  by  adi 
thereof  the  following: 

••(vlU)  any  payment  or  r 
traveling  expenses  for  travel  1 
In  the  United  States  and 
the  United  States,  but  only  i 
or  reimbursement  with  respi  n-t  to  any  one 
trip  by  an  otQclal  does  not  e;  ceed  the  lesser 
of  the  actual  cost  of  the  tra  isportatlon  In- 
volved or  $2,600,  plus  an  amoi  nt  for  all  other 
traveling  expenses  not  In  ex(  iss  of  125  per 
cent  of  the  maximum  amoun 
section  5702(a)  of  title  5. 
Code,  for  like  travel  by  enfcloyees  of  the 
United  States  for  a  maxlmui  i  of  4  days 
Clause  (vtU)  shall  not  appl  r  to  any  pay 
ment  or  reimbursement  mat  e  by  a  private 
foundation  If  more  than  o  le-half 
foundation's  support  (as  def 
509(d))  Is  normally  derived 
ness  enterprise,  trade  assocljitlon 
organization.". 

Sec.  2.  The  amendments  mkde  by  the  first 
section  of  this  Act  shall  a  pply  to  travel 
beginning  after  the  date  of 
of  this  Act. 


sertlng  In  Ueu 
ig  at  the  end 

bursement  of 

etween  a  point 

ix>lnt  outside 

such  payment 


payable  under 
United    States 


of  the 
ned  In  section 
rom  any  busl- 
or   labor 


the  enactment 


considered  as 


Ullman)  and 
York    (Mr. 


The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  a  sec- 
ond dcntHnded? 

Mr.  CONABLE.  Mr.  Spe^er,  I  demand 
a  second. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tembore.  Without 
objection,  a  second  will  bcji 
ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  temiore.  The  gen- 
tleman from  Oregon  (Mr. 
the    gentleman    from    Ne  v 
CoNABLE)  will  be  recognl24d  for  20  mln- 
iitcs  each. 

The  Chair  recognizes  file  gentleman 
from  Oregon  (Mr.  UllmaN». 

Mr.  ULLMAN.  Mr.  Speah  er,  I  yield  my- 
self such  time  as  I  may  coi  sume. 

Mr.  Speaker.  H.R.  2*^84 
before  the  House,  amend: 
Revenue  Code  to  permii  Government 
officials  to  be  reimbursed  by  private 
foundations  for  part  of  the  cost  of 
foreign  travel. 

Let  me  briefly  run  Lh  'ough  the  re- 
strictions that  are  impoid  by  the  bill 
in  order  for  this  relmbifsement  to  be 
allowed. 


the  bill  now 
the  Internal 


The  travel  must  be  for  charitable  pur- 
poses. 

The  reimbursement  for  the  transpor- 
tation costs  is  not  to  exceed  those  costs 
and  In  no  event  is  to  be  more  than  $2,500. 

The  reimbursement  for  all  other  trav- 
eling expenses  Is  not  to  exceed  tliose  ex- 
penses and  In  no  event  is  to  be  more  than 
1'4  times  the  per  diem  for  Federal  em- 
ployees and  in  no  event  Is  more  than  4 
days"  worth  of  per  diem  to  be  reimbursed. 

The  reimbursement  is  not  to  be  made 
at  all  if  more  than  half  the  foundation's 
support  normally  comes  frorti  any  busi- 
ness enterprise,  trade  association,  or 
labor  organization. 

This  bill  does  not  change  the  defini- 
tion of  what  Is  a  private  foundation,  or 
what  Is  an  exempt  organization  In  fact, 
tills  bill  does  not  expand  the  powers  of 
any  private  foundation  even  as  to  for- 
eign travel.  What  the  bill  does  Is  to  pro- 
tect the  Government  ofQclal  that  receives 
the  reimbursement.  If  the  standards  of 
the  law  are  violated  on  this  point,  both 
under  present  law  and  under  this  bill, 
any  penalty  tax  would  be  Imposed  on 
the  Government  official. 

Hearings  were  held  on  this  bill,  to- 
gether with  other  bills,  on  December  10, 
1975.  Only  one  witness  testified  on  this 
bill  and  that  witness  had  no  objections 
to  it.  The  Treasury  Department  indi- 
cated at  that  time,  and  has  confirmed 
again,  that  it  supports  this  bill. 

The  committee  markup  on  this  bill 
was  held  on  March  1.  1976.  No  objec- 
tions to  the  bill  were  presented  to  the 
committee  hy  the  time  of  that  markup. 

The  committee  report  on  this  bill  was 
filed  on  April  29.  1976.  No  objections  to 
this  bill  were  presented  by  the  time  the 
report  was  filed. 

When  this  bill  was  brought  to  the  floor 
under  unanimous-consent  procedure 
last  week,  one  objection  was  made  to 
the  bill.  As  far  as  I  can  understand  the 
substance  of  that  objection,  it  dealt  with 
matters  that  are  not  a  part  of^his  bill. 

Tlie  committee  was  unanimous  in  vot- 
ing to  report  this  bill  favorably  The 
Tieasury  Department  supports  this  bill. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  that  the  House 
pass  H  R  2984 

Mr.  CONABLE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in  support  of  this 
bill  H.R  2984  provides  an  additional 
exception  to  the  self-dealing  provision 
of  tlie  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  19.'j4  and 
allows  a  private  foundation  to  reimburse 
a  Government  official  for  certain  foreign 
travel  expenses. 

The  Tax  Reform  Act  of  1969  limited 
the  activities  of  private  foundations  by 
classifying  certain  of  their  acts  as  acts 
of  sell-dealing  and  Imposing  an  excise 
tax  on  these  acts.  Included  among  tlie 
prohibited  acts  of  self-dealing  was  the 
reimbursement  of  a  Government  official 
by  a  private  foundation  for  travel  ex- 
penses. An  exception  was  provided  where 
the  Government  official  was  reimbursed 
for  certain  domestic  travel  expenses. 
Thus  under  current  law.  the  reimburse- 
ment of  a  Government  official  by  a  pri- 
vate foundation  for  any  foreign  travel 
expenses  Ls  treated  as  an  act  of  self- 
dealing. 

The  bill  provides  tliat  a  private  foun- 
dation may  reimburse  a  Government  of- 


ficial for  certain  foreign  travel  expenses. 
Thus,  the  amount  of  the  reimbursement 
for  transportation  expenses  cannot  ex- 
ceed the  actual  amount  of  such  expenses 
or  $2,500.  whichever  L<!  less.  As  in  the  case 
of  other  reimbursable  traveling  expenses 
the  amount  of  the  reimbursement  can- 
not exceed  125  percent  of  the  maximum 
amount  payable  under  section  5702(a>  of 
title  5  of  the  United  States  Code — con- 
cerning travel  by  US.  employees— for  a 
maximum  of  4  days. 

There  are  other  restrictions.  Under  this 
bill  the  reimbursing  private  foundation 
cannot  normally  receive  more  than  one- 
half  of  its  support  from  any  busine.'^s  en- 
terprLse.  trade  association,  or  labor  or- 
ganization. If  It  does,  then  its  reim- 
bursement payments  are  not  eligible  for 
the  bill's  exception. 

The  current  restrictions  imposed  on 
the  reimbursement  of  Government  em- 
ployees for  foreign  travel  expenses  has 
resulted  in  private  foundations  not  being 
able  to  carry  out  their  exempt  function 
to  the  fullest txtefit  possible.  As  the  com- 
mittee report^tes,  the  attendance  of 
Government  officials  at  foreign  confer- 
ences conducted  by  private  foundations 
in  their  area  of  expertise  has  been  lim- 
ited by  these  restrictions.  Thus,  the  reim- 
bursement restrictions  in  practice  have 
gone  beyond  their  Intended  purpose  and 
require  amendment. 

I  believe  the  bill  will  allow  private 
foundations  to  more  effectively  pursue 
their  tax-exempt  purposes  and  I  urge 
its  passage. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  no  other  requests 
for  time. 

Mr.  ULLMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  3 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Iowa 
(Mr    SMrni> . 

Mr  SMITH  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
realize  this  bill  v\-as  reported  unani- 
mously and  also  that  the  committee 
provided  for  some  protection  aealn.^t 
abuse,  but  I  think  that  a  word  of  warn- 
ing might  he  in  order. 

It  seems  to  me  that  inevitably  the 
foundations  who  pifiy  for  the  travel  ex- 
penses are  going  to  influence  the  selec- 
tion of  the  people  who  go,  By  influenc- 
ing the  selection  of  those  who  go.  they 
will  Influence  the  conclusions  that  are 
brought  back.  The  traveling  officials 
may  very  well  come  back  and  support 
a  report  that  was  written  before  they 
went. 

The  least  that  can  be  said  Is  that 
knowing  that  they  were  .-supported  by 
a  certain  foundation  will  U^mper  their 
judgments.  They  will  issue  a  report  re- 
flecting the  \iewT>olnt  of  a  foundation 
but  it  will  be  in  the  name  of  Congres.";. 
and  in  effect  It  will  be  at  Governmeiit 
expense  because  it  Is  a  tax-exempt 
foundation. 

I  think  that  we  should  be  very  care- 
ful on  this  kind  of  legislation.  It  could 
become  a  way  for  rewarding  tho.se  par- 
ticular Government  officials  who  hap- 
pen to  be  representing  the  viewT>olnt 
that  the  people  In  that  foundation  sup- 
port. It  seems  to  me  that  if  it  is  in  the 
interests  of  this  Government  for  offi- 
cials of  this  Government,  or  for  Mem- 
bers of  Congress,  to  travel,  in  the  long 
run  the  cheapest  way  and  the  best  way 
to  keep  them  independent  of  any  in- 
fluence  is  for   the   Government  to  pay 
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their  expenses  and  not  have  anybody 
else  pay  them.  I  just  think  that  in  tlie 
long  run  this  is  bad  legislation. 

Mr.  ULLMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  know 
of  only  one  foundation  that  has  been 
directly  Involved  and  that  is  the 
Ditchley  Foundation. 

I  know  of  no  fiiier  foundation  nor 
finer  purpo.se  than  the  conferences  that 
have  been  held  in  Ditchley,  which  Gov- 
ernment officials  and  Members  of  Con- 
gress have  attended.  We  on  the  com- 
mittee feel  that  the  safeguards  in  the 
bill  which  do  tighten  the  bill  up  con- 
siderably more  tlian  the  existing:  re- 
quirements are  adequate  to  take  care  of 
anv  problems. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  urge  the  passage  of 
the  bill. 

Mr.  CONABLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ULLMAN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York   tMr.  Conable). 

Mr.  CONABLE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would 
like  to  second  what  the  t/entleman  from 
Oregon  has  been  sajdng. 

I  think  the  Ditchley  Foundation  has 
furthered  United  States-British  rela- 
tions. It  has  proved  to  be  a  beneficiai 
foundation  in  that  respect. 

There  is  no  prohibition  on  a  charity 
paying  the  ex!x>rLses  of  public  officials, 
and  what  has  resulted  from  the  rule  we 
are  changing  in  this  bill  is  that  some 
foundations  have  funded  the  travel  of 
public  officials  through  public  charities 
such  as  universities,  making  their 
grants  through  a  public  charity  in  effect 
and  thus  achieving  this  same  purpose. 

That  seemed  somewhat  devious  to  me. 
It  seems  to  me  as  long  as  there  are 
proper  restrictions  on  the  payment  of 
foreign  travel  expenses  of  this  sort  that 
we  should  ix-rmit  It  In  a  direct  way 
rather  than  through  a  devious  route 
such  as  the  one  I  have  described. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  temi>ore.  The 
question  is  on  tiie  motion  offered  by  the 
gentleman  from  Oregon  'Mr.  Ullman » 
that  the  Houf-e  suspend  the  rules  and 
pass  the  bill  H.R.  2984.  as  amended. 

The  question  was  taken:  and  'two- 
tliirds  having  voted  in  favor  thereof  •  the 
rules  were  suspended  and  tlie  bill,  as 
amended.  wa.s  pa.sscd. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


JOINT  RECEIPT  OF  AID  TO  FAMI- 
LIES WITH  DEPENDENT  CHIL- 
DREN, UNEMPLOYED  FATHERS, 
AND  UNEMPLOYMENT  COMPEN- 
S.'VTTON 

Mr.  CORMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  to 
suspend  the  rules  and  pass  the  bill  'H.R. 
13272)  to  amend  section  407  of  the  So- 
cial Security  Act  to  climinatf  the  pres- 
ent prohibition  against  payment  of  aid 
in  the  ca.se  of  a  family  with  an  unem- 
ployed father  who  receives  unemploy- 
ment compen.sation.  and.  where  possi- 
ble, to  eliminate  the  necessity  of  more 
than  one  registration  for  emplo\Tnent  by 
an  unemployed  per.son. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 
H.R.  13272 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  (a) 
sectlou  407(b)  i2)  of  the  Social  Security  Act 
U  amended — 


(1)  by  striking  out  "and"  at  the  end  of 
subparagraph  (Bj:  and 

(2)  by  striking  out  subparagraph  (C)  and 
Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

"(C)  for  the  denial  of  aid  to  families  with 
dependent  chUdren  to  any  child  or  relative 
.specified  iii  subsection  (a)  — 

"(i)  if  and  for  so  long  as  such  child's 
father,  unless  exempt  under  section  402(a) 
(IP)  (A),  is  not  registered  pursuant  to  such 
^section  lor  the  work  Incentive  program 
established  under  part  C  of  this  title,  or.  if 
he  Is  exempt  under  sucli  section  by  reason  of 
clause  (ill)  thereof  or  no  such  program  In 
which  he  can  effectively  participate  has  been 
established  or  provided  under  section  432(ai . 
Is  not  registered  with  the  public  employment 
offices  in  th  State,  and 

■•(11)  with  respect  to  any  week  for  which 
such  child's  father  qualifies  for  unemploy- 
ment compensation  under  an  unemployment 
compensation  law  of  a  State  t.r  of  the  United 
.States,  but  refuses  to  apply  for  or  accept  such 
uueinpioyment  compensation;  and 

"(D)  for  the  red  miction  of  the  aid  to  fam- 
ilies with  dependent  children  otherwise  pay- 
able to  any  child  or  relative  specified  in  sub- 
section (a)  by  the  amount  of  any  unemploy- 
ment compensation  that  such  child's  father 
receives  under  an  unemployment  compen- 
t,atlon  law  of  a  State  or  of  the  United 
States.". 

(b)  Section  407(d)(3)  of  such  Act  Is 
amended  by  inserting  ".  for  purposes  of  sec- 
tion 407(b)(1)(C),'"  before  '"be  deemed". 

(C)  The  amendments  made  by  thi.s  sectloi. 
shall  be  effective  with  respect  to  months 
after  land  weeks  beginning  In  months  after) 
the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act. 

Sec  2  .Section  407  of  the  Social  Security 
Act  Is  further  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
tliCreof  the  lollowing  new  sub.^ectlon: 

'(e)  Ihe  Secretary  of  Health.  Education, 
and  Welfare  and  the  Secretary  of  Labor  shall 
Jointly  enter  into  an  agreement  with  each 
State  which  Is  able  and  willing  to  do  so  for 
the  purpose  of  ( 1)  simplifying  the  procedures 
to  be  followed  by  unemployed  fathers  and 
other  unemployed  persons  in  such  State  In 
registering  pursuant  to  section  402(a)  (19) 
for  the  work  incentive  program  established 
by  part  C  oi  mis  title  and  in  registering  with 
public  emplo\-ment  offices  (under  this  sec- 
tion and  otherwise)  or  In  connection  with 
applications  for  unemployment  compensa- 
tion, by  reducing  the  number  of  locations  or 
agencies  where  such  persons  must  go  in  order 
to  register  for  such  programs  and  in  con- 
nection with  such  appUcatiorxs.  and  (2i  pro- 
viding where  possible  for  a  single  registration 
sa'.isfying  this  section  and  the  requirements 
of  both  the  work  Incentive  program  and  the 
applicable  unemployment  compensation 
laws  " 

Tlie  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  a  sec- 
ond demanded? 

Mr.  BAFALIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  de- 
mand a  second. 

Tlie  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Without 
objection,  a  second  will  be  considered  as 
ordered. 

There  was  no  objeciion. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  gen- 
tleman from  California  'Mr.  Corman^ 
and  the  geiitleman  from  Florida  iMr. 
Bafalisi  will  each  be  recognized  for  20 
minutes. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  California  ^Mr.  Corman>. 

Mr.  CORIvL^N.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  legislation  affects 
only  the  28  Ctates  that  are  participating 
in  the  AFDC-UF  program. 

It  requires  unemployed  fathers  who 
apply  for  AFDC-UF  to  collect  any  un- 
employment compensation  to  which  they 
are  entitled  before  they  can  receive  any 


AFDC-UF  benefits  for  which  they  might 
qualify. 

In  those  cases  where  the  individual 
collecting  luiemployment  compensation 
meets  State  AFDC-UF  eligibiUty  re- 
quirements, the  State  would  be  required 
to  supplement  his  UC  benefits  up  to 
AFDC-UF  benefit  levels. 

This  legislation  is  necessary  because 
of  the  June  9,  1975.  Supreme  Court  de- 
cision which  held  that  an  imemployed 
father  of  dependent  children  eligible  for 
AFDC-UF,  who  is  also  eligible  for  unem- 
ployment compensation,  must  be  given 
the  option  of  receiving  either.  Prior  to 
this  ruling,  an  unemployed  father  eUgi- 
ble  for  UC  was  prohibited  from  re- 
ceiving AFDC-UF,  even  if  he  met  the 
State  AFDC-UF  requirements.  The  Su- 
preme Court  ruling  allows  individuals  to 
draw  AFDC-UF  instead  of  UC  in  those 
cases  where  AFDC-UF  benefits  are 
higher  and,  as  a  result,  has  increased 
AFDC-UF  expenditures  and  decreased 
UC  expenditures. 

HEW  estimates  that  in  fiscal  1977 
there  will  be  an  average  of  155.000 
AFDC-UF  families  each  month,  of  which 
28,000  will  be  ehgible  for  both  AFDC-UF 
and  UC  benefits.  Based  on  these  figures. 
HEW  estimates  that  the  effect  of  H.R 
13271  in  fiscal  1977  would  be  to  shift 
about  $47  million  in  AFDC-LTF  expendi- 
tures back  to  the  UI  trust  funds,  where 
they  were  prior  to  the  Supreme  Court 
ruling. 

This  bill  would  also  reduce  the  number 
of  l(x;ations  or  agencies  recipients  of 
AFDC-L'F  and  recipients  of  both  U.C. 
and  AFDC-UF  must  go  in  order  to  regis- 
ter for  employment.  Where  the  work  in- 
centive program  (WINi  is  operating,  an 
individual  receiving  just  AFDC-UF 
would  have  to  register  only  with  WIN. 
rather  than  with  both  WIN  and  the  Em- 
ployment Service  as  under  current  law 
If  a  WIN  program  is  not  available,  the 
individual  would  have  to  register  with 
the  Employment  Service.  For  those  re- 
ceiving both  U.C.  and  AFDC-UF.  the  bill 
directs  the  Secretaries  of  HEW  and  DOL 
to  work  with  the  States  in  reducing  the 
number  of  places  these  indinduals  must 
go  to  fulfill  the  emplo>-ment  registration 
requirements  in  both  programs. 

The  following  States  are  currently 
participating  in  the  AFDC-UF  program 
and  would  be  affected  by  this  legislation: 

California.  Colorado.  Connecticut, 
Delaware.  District  of  Columbia.  Guam. 
Hawaii. 

Illinois.  Iowa.  Kansas.  Kentucky, 
Maryland.  Massachusetts,  Michigan, 

Minnesota.  Missouri.  Montana.  Ne- 
braska. New  York.  Ohio.  Oregon.  Penn- 
svlvanla, 

Rhode  Island.  Utah.  Vermont.  Wash- 
ington. West  Virginia.  Wisconsin 

Mr.  BAFALIS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume 

Mr.  Speaker.  H.R.  13272  has  the  full 
support  of  the  minority  members  of  the 
Subcommittees  on  Public  Assistance  and 
Unemployment  Compensation,  as  well  as 
the  minority  members  of  the  full  Ways 
and  Means  Committee.  We  fully  sub- 
scribe to  this  approach  to  resolving 
problems  arising  subsequent  to  the  1975 
Supreme  Court  decision  in  Philbr(X)k 
against  Glodgett.  the  magnitude  of 
which  now  is  becoming  clear  in  many 
States.  Appropriately,  this  measure  di- 
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eflt  financially  irom  Its  abtlty  to  admin- 
ister nonjudicial  jjunishm  int.  That  re- 
sulted, not  from  the  Inten ,  of  Congress, 
but  from  an  arbitrary  d«  clsion  by  the 
Comptroller  General  thai  chose  to  In- 
terpret the  law  narrowlj .  HR  13549 
therefore,  removes  the  te-  hnicality  and 
restores  the  original  li  itent  of  the 
Congress. 

If  this  legislation  is  not  passed,  either 
the  Home  must  be  suppo  ted  by  annual 
appropriations  or  it  wl  1  have  to  be 
closed.  It  is  as  simple  as  hat.  And  it  is 
not  often  we  have  such  n  easy  choice 
to  make. 

Mr.  STRATTON.  Mr.  £  ?eaker,  I  have 
no  further  requests  for  tin  e. 

Mr.  O'BRIEN.  Mr.  Spei  ker,  I  have  no 
further  requests  for  timej 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  ques- 
tion Is  on  the  motion  offered  by  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York  (Mr.  Stratton) 
that  the  House  suspend  the  rules  and 
pass  the  bUl  H.R.  13549. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  (two- 
thirds  having  voted  In  favor  thereof)  the 
rules  were  suspended  and  the  bill  was 
passed. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  w4s  laid  on  the 
table. 


INDIAN  CRIMES  ACT  ©P  1976 

Mr.  HUNGATE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move 
to  su.spend  the  rules  and  pasa  the  Senate 
bill  (S.  2129)  to  provide  for  tli  e  definition 
and  punishment  of  certain  ci  mes  In  ac- 
cordance with  the  Federal  la  vs  in  force 
witliin  the  special  maritime  t  nd  territo- 
rial Jurisdiction  of  the  Un  ted  States 
when  said  crimes  are  commi  ;ted  by  an 
Indian  in  order  to  insure  equa  treatment 
for  Indian  and  non-Indian  openders  as 
amended. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

S.  2129 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  aAd  Home  o/ 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  Tiat  thla  Act 
may  be  cited  aa  the  "Indian  Crjmes  Act  ot 
1976". 

Sec.  2.  Section  1163,  tlUe  18.  Uhlted  States 
Code  Is  amended  to  read  as  folio  va: 

"J  1163.  Offenses    committed    wlttiln    Indian 
country 

"Any  Indian  who  commlta  Against  the 
person  or  property  of  another  Indian  or 
other  person  any  of  the  follow Lig  offensee. 


namely,    murder,    manslaughter, 
rape,  carnal   knowledge  of  any 
his  wife,   who  has  not  attained 


sixteen   years,   assault   with    lnte:it   to  com- 


mit   rape,    incest,    assault    with 
commit   murder,   a.ssault    with    a 


weapon,  assault  resulting  tn  seilous  bodily 
Injury,  arson,  burglary,  robberj',  md  larceny 
within  the  Indian  country,  shall  be  subject 
to  the  same  laws  and  penalties  iis  all  other 
persons  committing  any  of  the  above  of- 
fenses, within  the  exclusive  Jurjsdlctlon  of 
the  United  States 

"As  used  In  this  section,  thejoffenscs  of 
burglary  and  incest  shall  be  dsfined  and 
punished  in  accordance  with  tie  laws  of 
the  State  In  which  such  ofTensc  was  com- 
mitted as  are  In  force  at  the  tl|ne  of  such 
offense 

"In  addition  to  the  offenses  4f  burglary 
and  Incest,  any  other  of  the  ab<  ve  offenses 
which  are  not  defined  and  punlsl  ed  by  Fed- 
eral law  In  force  within  the  excl  islve  Juris- 
diction of  the  United  States  stall  be  de- 
fined and  punished  in  accordance  with  the 
laws  of  the  State  In  which  such  sffense  was 


kidnaping, 
emale,  not 
the  age  of 


Intent    to 
dangerous 


committed  aa  are  In  force  at  the  time  of 
such  offense.". 

8rc.  3.  Section  113  of  title  18,  United  States 
Code,  Is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  subsection: 

"(f)  Assault  resulting  In  serious  bodily 
Injury,  by  fine  of  not  more  than  910,000  or 
Imprisonment  for  not  more  than  ten  years, 
or  both." 

Sec.  4.  Section  3242.  title  IB,  United  States 
Code,  Is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(  3242.  Indians  committing  certain  offenses 
acta  on  reservations 
"AH  Indians  committing  any  offense  listed 
In  the  first  paragraph  of  and  punishable 
under  section  1163  (relating  to  offensea  com- 
mitted within  Indian  country)  of  this  title 
shall  b«  tried  In  the  same  courts  and  in  the 
same  manner  as  are  all  other  persons  com- 
mitting such  offense  within  the  exclusive 
Jurisdiction  of  the  United  States.". 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  a  sec- 
ond demanded? 

Mr.  WIGGINS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  demand 
a  second. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Without 
objection,  a  second  will  be  considered  as 
ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
gentleman  from  Missouri  (Mr.  Hungate) 
and  the  gentleman  from  California  (Mr. 
Wiggins)  will  be  recognized  for  20  min- 
utes each. 

The  Chair  recognizCs'  the  gentleman 
from  Missouri  (Mr.  Hungate). 

Mr.  HUNGATE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  S.  2129  deals  with  a  sub- 
ject that  may  be  unfamiliar  to  many 
Members  of  Congress — criminal  Jurisdic- 
tion in  Indian  country — so  at  the  outset, 
I  want  to  point  out  that  this  legislation 
has  so  far  been  noncontroversial  and 
nonpartisan.  It  was  reported  out  of  the 
Senate  Judiciary  Couunittee  unanimous- 
ly, and  it  passed  the  Senate  by  voice 
vote  on  February  4.  1976.  The  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary  reported  It  favorably 
by  a  voice  vote  on  April  6. 

Tlie  two  basic  statutes  that  define 
criminal  jurisdiction  in  Indian  country 
are  sections  1152  and  1153  of  title  18. 
United  States  Code.  x 

The  problem  that  this  legislation  is 
addres.sed  to  arises  in  tlie  contexVtff^sec- 
tion  1153.  That  section  incorporates  the 
deflnitions  and  penalties  of  State  law 
when  an  Indian  commits  certain  listed 
major  offenses. 

Section  1152  applies  the  definitions 
and  penalties  of  F«xleral  law  when  a  non- 
Indian  commits  those  same  offenses 
Since  State  and  Federal  definitions  and 
penalties  may  differ,  it  Is  possible  that 
one  or  the  other  class  of  offenders  may 
be  treated  more  severely. 

Tlie  Eighth  and  Ninth  Circuit  Courts 
of  Appeals  have  held  that  section  1153 
denies  Indians  due  process  of  law  in  situ- 
ations -where  the  incorpocflted  State  law 
Imposed  upon  them  greater  penalties 
than  the  Federal  law  Imposed  upon  non- 
Indians. 

The  result  of  these  eighth  ajid  ninth 
circuit  decisions  has  been  to  deprive  the 
Federal  Government  of  the  authority  to 
prosecute  Indians  for  the  offenses  of  as- 
sault with  a  dangerous  weapon  and  as- 
sault resulting  in  serious  bodily  injurj*. 
when    these    offenses    occur    in    Indian 


country.  Although  neither  the  eighth  nor 
the  ninth  circuit  said  so.  the  same  con- 
stitutional defect  probably  exists  with 
regard  to  the  offenses  of  rape  and  assault 
with  intent  to  commit  rape.  If  so.  the 
Federsd  Government  would  be  unable  to 
prosecute  Indians  for  tiiese  offenses 
when  they  occur  in  Indian  countrj*. 

Tlie  fact  that  the  Federal  Government 
cannot  prosecute  such  erimes  does  not 
mean  that  the  States  Vcan.  Jurisdiction 
in  Indian  country  Ls  essentially  Federal, 
with  Okie  possible  exception  that  is  not 
relevjmX  here.  That  exception — offenses 
t^d  in  Indian  country  where  a 
dfan  is  both  the  offender  and  the 
victim — has  been  judicially  created.  A 
case  now  pending  before  the  Supreme 
Court — United  States  v.  Antelope  (No 
75-661) — may  lead  to  a  reexamination 
of  that  exception  and  perhaps  an  elim- 
ination of  It. 

The  offenses  Involved — assault  with  a 
dangerous  weapon,  assault  resulting  in 
serious  bodily  Injury,  and  probably  rape 
and  assault  with  intent  to  commit  rape — 
may  be  prosecutable  In  Indian  tribal 
courts.  However,  tribal  courts  ^re  lim- 
ited in  the  sentences  they  can  impose 
The  maximum  possible  sentence  a  tribal 
court  could  have  for  one  of  these  crimes 
is  6  months  imprisonment  and  a  $500 
fine. 

The  problem,  then,  is  that  there  are 
four  serious  crimes — assault  with  a  dan- 
gerous weapon,  assault  resulting  in  seri- 
ous bodily  harm,  rape,  and  assault  with 
intent  to  commit  rape — that  cannot  ade- 
quately be  prosecuted  S.  2129  .<^olves  this 
problem  by  amending  section  1153  so  that 
the  crimes  in  question  are  defined  and 
punLshed  in  accordance  with  Federal  law 
This  eliminates  any  disparity  of  treat- 
ment between  Indian  and  non-Indian 
offenders  and  avoids  the  constitutional 
defect  found  by  the  eight  and  ninth 
circuits. 

In  addition  to  this,  S.  2129  makes  an- 
other chnnge  In  section  1153.  It  adds  kid- 
naping to  the  list  of  major  offenses  that 
the  Federal  Government  can  prosecute. 
SecUon  1152  of  title  18  gives  the  Federal 
Government  jurisdiction  when  a  non- 
Indian  commits  kidnaping  in  Indian 
coimtry  or  when  an  Indian  commits  kid- 
naping there  and  tlie  victim  is  a  non- 
Indian.  However,  at  present,  there  is  no 
basis  for  Federal  prosecution  if  an  Indian 
kidnaps  another  Indian  in  Indian  coun- 
try. S.  2129  amends  section  1153  to  pro- 
vide for  Federal  jurisdiction  In  such 
circumstances. 

The  Judiciary  Committee  recommends 
a  technical  amendment  to  S.  2129  in 
order  to  conform  the  venue  statute — 
-section  3242  of  title  18— to  section  1153. 

Mr.  Speaker.  S  2129  has  proven  to  be 
entirely  noncontroversial  and  nonparti- 
san. It  will  fill  a  gap  in  present  law,  and 
I  ask  my  colleagues  to  support  it, 

Mr.  WIGGINS.  Mr  Speaker,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  In  support  of  S. 
2129.  Tills  is  a  bipartisan  bill,  supported 
by  the  Interior  and  Justice  Departments, 
Intended  to  rectify  a  constitutional  de- 
ficiency in  the  Indian  Major  Crimes  Act 
(18  U.S.C.  1153). 

Certain  Circuit  Courts  of  Appeal  have 


detected  In  the  Major  Crimes  Act  a  po- 
tential for  discrimination  against  Indian 
defendants  arising  from  the  relationship 
between  this  statute  and  18  U  S  C.  1152, 
which  extends  Federal  jurisdiction  to 
offenses  committed  In  Indian  coimtry. 
The  application  of  these  two  sections  can 
result  in  the  pmiishment  of  Indian  de- 
fendants according  to  state  law  for  some 
crimes,  while  non-Indians  committing 
the  very  same  acts  are  subject  to  Federal 
law.  Where  this  places  a  severer  burden 
or  harsher  penalty  upon  a  defendant 
solely  because  he  is  an  Indian,  courts 
have  found  a  constitutional  violation. 
U.S.  V.  Cleveland.  503  F.  2d  1067  (9th 
Circuit)  and  US  v.  Big  Croic.  523  F.  2d 
955  1 8th  Circuit). 

The  problem  may  arise  when  a  crime 
listed  in  18  U.S.C.  1153  is  committed  by 
an  Indian  against  either  an  Indian  or  a 
non-Indian.  Section  1153  provides  for 
reference  to  State  law  for  the  punishment 
and  or  definition  of  6  of  the  13  crimes 
listed.  Therefore,  for  thase  six  crimes. 
Indians  are  treated  under  the  terms  of 
State  law,  while  a  non-Indian  commit- 
ting the  very  same  acts  against  an  In- 
dian is  treated  under  Federal  enclave 
law.  18  U.S.C.  1152  together  with  the  As- 
similative Crimes  Act  '  18  U.S.C.  13). 

The  major  thrust  of  S.  219  is  tx)  insure 
that  Indian  and  non-Indian  defendants 
will  not  be  trt-ated  differently  m<.  rely  be- 
cause of  their  race. 

Briefly.  Section  two  of  S.  2129  provides 
that  persons  committing  crimes  enumer- 
ated in  the  first  paragraph  of  the  revised 
Major  Crimes  Act  will  be  punished  ac- 
cording to  Federal  law.  Where  there  is 
no  applicable  Federal  law,  as  is  the  case 
with  burglary  or  incest,  reference  then 
will  be  made  to  State  law.  3.  2129  thus 
harmonizes  section  1153  with  .section  1152 
so  that  when  Federal  jurisdiction  exists 
over  an  offense  lifted  in  tlie  Major 
Crimes  Act,  the  apjjbcable  law  will  be  the 
same  irregardless  of  the  defendant's 
race.  The  Indian  defendant  will  be  treat- 
ed under  section  1153  just  as  the  non- 
Indian  defendant  is  treated  under  sec- 
tion 1152. 

The  result  of  the  Appellate  Court 
cases,  according  to  the  Justice  Depart- 
ment, has  been  to  preclude  prosecution 
of  Indians  for  several  serious  assaultive 
crimes.  Therefore  it  is  urgently  required 
to  remedy  this  critical  situation  by  jiro- 
viding  equality  of  treatment. 

Section  3  of  S.  2129  add.<  to  the  Fed- 
eral assault  statute  (18  USC  US' 
a  definition  and  punishment  for  the  of- 
feiLse  of  assault  resulting  in  senous  bod- 
ily injury.  This  is  to  coniorm  18  U.S.C. 
1153  with  18  use.  113,  the  latter  giving 
substance  t-o  the  former. 

Section  4  n-;erely  amends  18  U  B.C. 
3242  so  as  to  provide  a  proper  venue  for 
all  offenses  listed  in  the  Major  Crimes 
Act. 

Indian  Jurisdiction  is  a  fertile  area  for 
legal  disagreement  and  scholarly  con- 
troversy. I  recognize  that  S  2129  will  not 
settle  all  debate  over  Federal,  State,  and 
tribal  jurisdiction  In  the  Indian  country. 
Such  is  not  the  bill's  intention. 

S,  2129  merely  responds  to  a  serious 
problem  concerninK  one  aspect  of  law 
enforcement  within  Indian  countr>-. 


Mr.  HUNGATE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have 
no  f urtlier  requests  for  time. 

The  SPEAKER  The  question  is  on  the 
motion  offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
Missouri  <Mr.  Hungate)  that  the  House 
suspend  the  rules  and  pass  the  Senate 
bill  'S.  2129) ,  as  amended. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  'two- 
thirds  having  voted  in  favor  thereof >  tlie 
rules  were  susperided  and  the  Senate 
Bill,  a';  amended,  was  passed. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


GENERAL  LEAVE 


Mr    HUNGATE.    Mr.    Speaker,    I   ask 

■;:ian:mous  (onsent  that  all  Members 
niay  have  5  leKislatlve  days  in  which  to 
revise  and  extend  their  remarks  on  S. 
2129.  the  bill  jtist  passed. 

The  SPEM^ER.  Ls  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Mis- 
souri? 

There  wa«  no  objection. 


C.AI.L  OF  THE  HOUSE 

Mr.  DANIELSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  make 
the  point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not 
jj  resent. 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quorum 
is  not  ;:re,'^"n; 

Mr  McFALL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move  a 
call  of  the  Hou^e 

A  call  of  the  Mouse  was  ordered. 

The  call  was  taken  by  electronic  de- 
vice, and  the  following  Member.-  faOed 
to  respond: 

I  Roll  No    2751 

.\bzug  Harsha  Rietrie 

.*.-Cxandcr  Hays.  Ohio  Ri^eahoover 

.'mdre-KS,  N.C.  Hebert  Bostenkowskl 

Aimunzlo  Heckler,  Mass.  Romsseiot 

Archer  Hlnshaw  Ruppe 

Bingham  Holland  Riisso 

Bonker  Jarman  Santml 

Brown,  Mich.  Johnson,  Colo.    Sarbanes 

Buchanan  Jones,  Ala.  Scheuer 

Burke,  Call'.  Jones,  K.C.  .Shipley 

Carter  Karth  Shuster 

Cederberg  KsUy  Simon 

Chappell  Kindness  Spellman 

Cjchrun  LaPalce  Stanton, 

Collins,  111 .  Litton  James  V. 

Conyers  Lundine  Stelger,  Ariz. 

D'Amours  McClory  Stephens 

Dlggs  McDade  Stuckey 

Drinan  MacdouaJd  Tsongas 

Duncan,  Oreg.  Meicher  Udall 

Eckhardt  Metcalfe  Vander  Veen 

Eshleman  MUcva  Vigorlto 

Evlns,  Tenn.  MUford  Waxman 

Pary  Murphy,  HI.  Wilson,  C.  H. 

Glalmo  Peyser  Wmn 

Goodllng  Raiisback  Yates 

Guyer  Randall  Young,  Oa. 

Hail  Rees 

The  SPEAKER.  On  this  rollcall  350 
Members  have  recorded  their  presence 
by  electronic  device,  a  quorum. 

By  unanim.ous  consent,  further  pro- 
ceedings under  the  call  were  dispensed 
with. 


ANNOUNCEMENT  BY  THE  SPEAKER 

The  SPEAKER.  Debate  has  been  con- 
cluded on  all  motions  to  suspend  the 
rules. 

Pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  clause  3 
of  rule  XXVII,  the  Chair  will  now  put 
the  qua^lion  on  each  motion,  on  which 
further  proceedings  were  postponed,  in 


the  order  m  which  that  motion  was  en- 
t^-rtained. 

Votes  will  be  taken  in  the  following 
order;  H.R.  13308:  and  H.R    ]3724. 

The  Chair  will  reduce  to  5  minutes  the 
time  for  the  electronic  vote  after  the 
first  such  vote  in  this  series. 


WAR  RISK  INSURANCE  EXTENSION 

The  SPEAKER.  The  unfim.shed  busi- 
ness is  the  question  of  suspending  the 
rules  and  passing  the  bill  H.R.  13308. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  motion  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  California  (Mr.  Anderson)  that 
the  House  suspend  the  rules  and  pass  the 
bill  H.R.  13308. 

The  question  was  taken. 

Mr.  QUHiLEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  renew 
my  previous  request.  I  object  to  the  vote 
on  the  groimd  that  a  quonmi  is  not  pres- 
ent and  make  the  point  of  order  that  a 
quorum  is  not  present. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  wiU  count. 
Two  hundred  sixty  Members  are  pres- 
ent, a  quorum. 

Mr.  QUILLEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  quorum 
being  present,  on  that  I  demand  the  yeas 
and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic  de- 
vice, and  there  were — yeas  392,  nays  1, 
not  voting  39,  as  follows: 

iRoll   No.  276] 

YEAS— 392 

.^bdnor  Burton.  John  Erlenbom 

Adsms  Burton,  Phillip  Esch 

Addabbo  Butler  Eshleman 

Alien  Byron  Evans,  Colo. 

Ambro  Carney  Evans,  Ind. 

Anderson,  Carr  Evlns,  Tenn. 

Calif.  Cederberg  Pary 

Anderson.  HI.  Chisholm  Fasceil 

Andrews,  Clancy  Penwick 

N.  Dak.  Clausen,  Findley 

Annunzlo  Don  H.  Fish 

Archer  Clawson,  Del  Fisher 

Armstrong  Clay  Pithlan 

Ashbrook  Cleveland  Flood 

Ashley  Cochran  Florlo 

Aspln  Cohen  Flowers 

AuColn  Collins,  m.  Flyni 

Badillo  Conable  Foley 

Bafalis  Conlan  Ford,  Mich. 

Bald  us  Conte  Ford,  Tenn. 

Baucus  Corman  Porsythe 

Bauman  Cornell  Fountain 

Beard,  R.I.  Cotter  Praser 

Beard.  Tenn.  Coughiin  Prenzel 

Bedell  Crane  Frey 

Bell  D'Amours  Fucua 

Bennett  Daniel.  Dan  Gaydos 

Bergland  Danle:,R.  VV.  Gibbons 

BevUl  DanieiE.  N.J,  G..man 

Blaggi  DanielsoD  G.nn 

Blester  Davis  Go.  d  water 

Bingham  delaGa.-za  Gonzalez 

Blanchard  Delaney  Goodllng 

Blouln  Dellums  Gradison 

Boggs  Dent  Grassley 

Bo  and  Derrick  Green 

Boiling  Derwinsi:'.  Oude 

Bowen  Devine  Hagedorn 

Brademas  Dickinson  Haley 

Breaux  Dinc-e:".  Hall 

Breckinridge  Dodd  Hamilion 

Brlnkley  Downey,  N  Y,  Hammer- 

Brodbead  Downing,  Va  schmidt 

B.'-ooks  Drinan  Hiin.ey 

Bro':mfie;d  Duncan.  Tern:,  Hannaford 

Brown,  Calif.  du  Pon:  Hansen 

Brown.  Ohio  Ear'.y  Harkin 

Brovhli:  Eckhardt  Harrineton 

Bur'cener  Edpar  Harris 

Burke,  Call!-  Edwards.  A  a  Hartha 

Burke,  Fla.  Edwards,  Calif.  Hawkins 

Burke,  Mas;  E.;ber."  Hayes.  Ind. 

Bur.eson.  Tev  Emery  Hays.  Ohio 

B:ir;ison.  Mo.  EngUsb  Hechier.  W   Va 


1  vi\y2 


Hefner 
He. HZ 
Helstoskt 
Henderson 
Hicks 
Hlfihtower 
HUIts 
Holt 

Holtzman 
Horton 
Howard 
Howe 
Hubbard 
H\i('hes 
Hungate 
Hutchinson 
Hyde 
Ichord 
Jacobs 
Jarman 
Jeffords 
Jenrette 
Johnson,  Calif. 
Johnson.  Ck5lo 
Johnson,  Pa 
Jones,  Aia. 
Jones.  N.C. 
Jones.  Okla. 
Jones,  Tenn. 
Jordan 
Kasten 
Kastenmeter 
Kazen 
Kemp 
Ketchum 
Keys 
Koch 
Krebs 
Krueger 
LaFalce 
La(,'omarslno 
Land  rum 
Latta 
Leg;gett 
Lehman 
Lent 
Levitaa 
Lloyd,  Calif. 
Lloyd.  Tenn. 
Long,  La. 
Long,  Md. 
Lolt 
Lujan 
L'lndine 
McCioskey 
VlcColUster 
McCormack 
McDade 
McDonald 
McEwen 
McFali 
McHugb 
McKay 
McKlnney 
Madden 
Madlgan 
Magulre 
Mahon 
Mann 
Martin 
Matbls 
Matsuuaga 
MazzoU 
Meeds 
Melcber 
Metcalfe 
Meyner 
Mezvlnsky 
Michel 
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ni. 


MlkvB 

Miller.  Calif. 

Miller,  Ohio 

Mills 

Mtneta 

MIntsb 

r.:inlc 

Mitchell,  Md. 

Mitchell,  N.Y. 

Moakley 

MolTett 

Mollohan 

Montgomery 

Moore 

Moorhead. 

Calif. 
Moorhead.  Pa 
Morgan 
Mosher 
Moss 
Mottl 
M'lrphy, 
Murphy,  N.Y. 
Miirlha 
Myers,  Ind. 
Myers.  Pa. 
Natcher 
Neal 
Nedzt 
Nichols 
Nix 
Nolan 
Nowak 
Oberatar 
Obey 
OBrlen 
O'Hara 
O'Neill 
Ottlnger 
PBS8rn..n 
Patten.  N.J. 
Patterson, 

Calif. 
Patllson,  N.Y. 
Paul 
Pepper 
Perkins 
Pettis 
Pickle 
Pike 
Poage 
Pressler 
Preyer 
Price 
Prltchard 
Quie 
Qui!  i  en 
Rnngel 
Rees 
lieyula 
Reuss 
Rhodes 
Richmond 
Rlnaldo 
Rlsenhoover 
Roberta 
Robinson 
Rodino 
Roe 
Ro«er8 
Roncallo 
Rooney 
Rose 

Rosenthal 
Kostenkowskl 
Roush 
Roybal 
Runnels 
Husso 


Fyan 

£  t  Oermaln 

!;antlnl 
I  arasin 
!;atterfleld 
!  icheiier 
f  iChneebell 
I  ichroeder 
!  ichulze 
I  lebellus 
llelberllng 
!  iharp 
5  hlpley 
lihrlver 
I  buster 
!  Ikes 
f  Unon 
ilsk 
Ekubltz 
i:  lack 

i  mlth,  Iowa 
{ mlth.  Nebr 
e  nyder 
l!:olarz 
S  pence 
J  taggers 
i  tanton, 

J.  WlUlam 
Stark 
Steed 
S  teeiman 
£  teiger.  Wis. 
i  tokes 
£  tratton 
S  Ludds 
Salllvan 
S  ^mington 
S  rmms 
Talcott 
lavlor.  Mo. 
1  aylor,  N.C. 
T  eague 
1  bompson 
1  hone 
T  hornton 
1  rHXjfcr 
1  reel! 
I  'Uman 
^  an  Deerlln 
'  'ander  Jagt 
'  'ander  Veen 
'  'anlk 
' VagKonner 
Ualsb 
'  Vampier 
)/axman 
' Veaver 
\  iThalen 
White 
WhlteburBt 
Whtten 
\  Wiggins 
\/U6on.  Bob 
>  ^UBOn.  C.  H. 
\/ilson,  Tex. 
\rinn 
\rirth 

\roia 

MTrlght 

\  iTydler 

Wylle 

'!  ates 

'  'atron 

'  'oung,  Alaska 

'  oung,  Fla. 

oung,  Ga. 
[oung,  Tex. 

Biblockl 

eleretti 


NAYS— 1 
Collins,  Tex. 
NOT  VOTING— 39 


Abzug 

Alexander 

Andrews,  N.C. 

Bonker 

Brown.  Mich. 

Buchanan 

Carter 

Cbappell 

Conyers 

Dlggs 

Duncan,  Oreg. 

Olaimo 

Ouyer 

Hubert 


Heckler.  Mass. 

Hlnshaw 

Holland 

Karth 

Kelly 

Kindness 

Litton 

McClory 

Macdonald 

MUford 

F'eyser 

Rallsback 

Randall 

Rlegle 


R  usselot 
R  ippe 
S  rbanes 

ellman 

inton, 

tames  V. 

ilger,  Arl2. 

spbens 
S||ickey 
T  mgas 
C  aU 
V:  K>rlto 


The   Clerk    announced    trer   following 
pairs: 

Mr.  Hdbert  with  Mr   Bonker. 
Mr.  Chappell  with  Mr.  Carter, 


M«.  Abzug  with  Mr.  Guyer 

Mrs.  Spellman  with  Mr.  Andrews  of  North 
Carolina. 

Mr.  UdaU  with  Mr  Stuckey. 

Mr.  Vlgorlto  with  Mr.  Kelly. 

Mr.  Dlggs  with  Mr.  Karth. 

Mr.  Olaimo  with  Mr.  Stelger  of  Arizona. 

Mr.  Holland  with  Mr.  Stephens 

Mr.  Tsongas  with  Mr.  Brown  of  Michigan. 

Mr.  Sarbanes  with  Mr  Rlegle. 

Mr.  Conyers  with  Mr.  Macdonald  of  Masaa- 
chusetUi 

Mr  Alexander  with  Mr.  Ruppe 

Mr   Litton  with  Mr  Buchanan. 

Mr  MUford  with  Mr.  Rallsback. 

Mr.  Jimes  V.  Stanton  with  Mr.  Rouaeelot. 

Mr  I«ndall  with  Mr.  Peyser. 

Mr.  Chincaii  of  Oregon  with  Mr   McClory. 

Mrs  Hechler  of  MaasachusetUi  with  Mr. 
Kindnesd. 

So  (two-thirds  having  voted  in  favor 
thereof  >  the  rules  were  suspended  and 
the  bill  was  passed. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
aa  above  recorded. 

A  motion  to  reron.'^lder  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


ANNOUNCEMENT  BY  THE  SPEAKER 

The  SPEAKER.  Pursuant  to  the  provi- 
sions of  clause  3(b)  (3).  rule  XXl'II,  the 
Chair  announces  he  will  reduce  to  a 
minimum  of  5  minutes  the  period  of 
time  within  which  a  vote  by  electronic 
device  may  be  taken  on  the  additional 
motion  to  suspend  the  rules  on  which  the 
Chair  has  postponed  further  proceedings. 


HOUSING  AMENDMENTS  OP  1976 

The  SPEAKER.  Tlie  unfinished  basi- 
ness  Is  the  question  of  suspending  the 
rules  and  passing  the  bill  H.R.  13724. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  i.s  on  the 
motion  offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
Texas  (Mr.  Roberts'  that  the  House  sus- 
pend the  rules  and  pass  the  bill  H.R. 
13724. 

Tlie  question  was  taken. 

Mr.  WYLIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  that  I  de- 
mand the  yea.s  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic  de- 
vice, and  there  were — yeas  386,  nays  2. 
not  voting  44,  as  follows; 

[Roll  No.  2T71 


Abdnor 

Adams 

Addabbo 

Allen 

Ambro 

Anderson, 

Calif. 
Anderson.  HI. 
Andrews, 

N.  Dak. 
Annuuzlo 
Archer 
Armstrong 
Ashbrook 
Ashley 
Aspln 
AuCoUi 
Badillo 
Bafalls 
Baldus 
Baucus 
Bav:man 
Beard,  R.I. 
Beard.  Tenn. 
Bedell 
Bell 

Bennett 
Berv;Iand 
Bevlll 


YEAS— 386 

Blaggi 

Blester 

Blni:ham 

Blanchard 

Biouin 

Boggs 

Boland 

BoUlng 

Bo  wen 

Rrsdemas 

Breaux 

i-reckMirldge 

Drinkley 

B  rod  head 

Brooks 

Broomfleld 

Brown,  Calif. 

Brown.  Ohio 

Broyhlll 

Buryener 

Burke.  Calif. 

Burke.  Fla. 

Burke.  Mass. 

Burleson.  Tex. 

Burllson.  Mo. 

Bunon.  John 

Burton.  Phillip 

Butler 

Byron 


Carney 
Carr 

Cederberg 
Chlsholm 
Clancy 
Clausen. 
Don  H. 
Clawson,  Del 
Clay 

Cleveland 
Cochran 
C3ohen 
Collins,  ni. 
Collins.  Tex. 
C  onable 
Conlan 
Conte 
Corman 
Cornell 
Cotter 
Coughlln 
Crane 
D°  Amours 
Daniel,  Dan 
Daniel.  R.  W. 
Daniels,  N  J. 
Dan  lei  son 
Davis 
de  la  Oarza 


Deianey 
Dellums 
Uent 
Derrick 
Derwliifkl 
Devlne 
Dickinson 
Dlngell 
Dodd 

Downey,  N.Y. 
Downing,  Va. 
Drinan 
du  Pont 
Early 
Eckhardt 
Edgar 

Edwards,  Ala. 
p;d wards.  Calif. 
Eliberg 
Kmery 
English 
Erienborn 
Esch 

Eshiemaxi 
Evans.  Colo. 
Evans,  Ind. 
Evlns,  Tenn. 
Kary 
Fascell 
Fenwick 
Plndley 
Pish 
Fisher 
Fithian 
Flood 
Fiono 
Flowers 
Fiynt 
Foley 

Ford.  Mich. 
Ford.  Tenn. 
Forsyhe 
Fountain 
Praser 
Frenzel 
Frey 
Fuqua 
Oaydos 
Gibbons 
Oilman 
Oinn 

Ooldwater 
Gonzalez 
Ooodling 
Gradlson 
Grasaley 
Green 
Hagedorn 
iialey 
Hall 

Hamilton 
Hammer- 
bchmldt 
Hanley 
Hannaford 
Hansen 
Harkin 
Harrington 
Harris 
Harsha 
IJawKins 
Hays,  Ohio 
Heihler,  W  Va 
Heckler,  Mass. 
Hefner 
Heinz 
Helstoskl 
Henderson 
Hicks 
Ulgbtower 
Hulls 
Holt 

Ho.tzman 
Horton 
Howard 
Howe 
Hubbard 
Hughes 
Hungate 
Hutchinson 
Hyde 
Ichord 
Jacobs 
Jarman 
Jelfords 
Jenrette 
Johnson.  Calif. 
Johnson,  Colo. 
Johnson,  Pa. 
Jones.  Ala. 
Jones.  N.C. 
Jones,  Okla. 


Jones.  Tenn. 

Jordan 

Kasten 

Kastenmeler 

Kazen 

Kemp 

Ketchum 

Keys 

Koch 

Krebs 

Krueger 

LaFalce 

Lagomarslno 

Landrum 

LatU 

Legge't 

Lehman 

Lent 

Le  vitas 

Uoyd,  Calif. 

Lloyd,  Tenn 

Long,  La. 

Long.  Md. 

Lott 

r  rijnn 

Lundlne 

McCioskey 

McCoUister 

McCormack 

McDade 

McDonald 

McEwen 

McFall 

McHugh 

McKay 

McKinney 

Madden 

Madlgan 

Ma^'v^^re 

Mahon 

Mann 

Martin 

Mat  bus 

Matsunaga 

M:i//otl 

Meeds 

Melrher 

Metcalfe 

Meviier 

Mezvlnsky 

Michel 

Mtkva 

MUler.  Calif, 

Miller.  Ohio 

MUIs 

Mineta 

MlnUh 

Mitchell,  Md. 

Mitchell.  N.Y. 

Moakley 

MoiTeit 

Mollohan 

^Jontgomery 

Moore 

Moorhead. 

Calif. 
Moorhead,  Pa, 
Morgan 
Mosher 
Moss 
Mot  tl 
Murphy, 
Murphy, 
Murtba 
Myers,  Ind 
Natcher 
Neal 
Nedil 
Nichols 

Nolan 

Nowak 

Oberstar 

Obey 

O'Brien 

OHsra 

O'Neill 

Otunger 

Passman 

Paten.  N.J. 

Patterson, 

Calif. 
Paul 
Pepper 
Perkins 
Peltis 
Pickle 
Pike 
Poage 
Prejsler 
Preyer 


□1. 
N.Y. 


Price 

Pr:tchard 

<3ule 

QuUlen 

Bangel 

Rees 

Regula 

Reuss 

Rhodes 

Richmond 

Rtnaldo 

Rlsenhoover 

Roberts 

Robinson 

Rodiuo 

Roe 

Itoi?ers 

Roncallo 

Rooney 

Rose 

Rosenthal 

Rostenkowskl 

Roush 

Royba". 

Runnels 

Russo 

St  Oermaln 

•San  tin  1 

Sarasln 

Satterfleld 

Scheuer 

Schneebell 

.Schroeder 

Schulze 

Sebelius 

Selberling 

Sharp 

Shipley 

Shrlver 

Shuster 

Bikes 

Simon 

Sisk 

Skubltz 

Slack 

Smith,  Iow» 

Smith.  Nebr. 

Snyder 

Solarz 

S  pence 

Staggers 

Stanton. 

J.  William 
Stark 
Steed 
Steelman 
Steiper.  VPls. 
Htokes 
Stratton 
Studds 
Sullivan 
Symington 
Symnis 
Taylor.  Mo. 
Taylor.  N.C. 
TeaKue 
Thompson 
Thone 
Thornton 
Traxler 
Uliman 
Van  Deerlln 
Vender Jagt 
Vander  Veen 
Vanik 
V.agKouner 
Walsh 
Wampler 
Wa.tman 
Weaver 
Whalen 
White 
Whltehurst 
Whitien 
Wiggins 
W.lson.  Bob 
WUson.  C.  H 
Wu&on,  Tex. 
Winn 
Wlrth 
Wolff 
Wright 
Wydler 
Wviie 
Yates 
Vatron 

Young.  Alaska 
Youne.  Fla. 
Young.  Ga. 
Youns,  Tex. 
Zablockl 
Zeferettl 
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NAYS— 2 
Duncan.  Tenn.   Myers.  Pa. 


Abzug 

Alexander 

Andrews,  N.C, 

Bonker 

Brown,  Mich. 

Buchanan 

Carter 

Chappell 

Conyers 

Dlggs 

Duncan,  Oreg. 

Glalmo 

Oude 

Guyer 

Hayes,  Ind. 


Hubert 

Hlnshaw 

Holland 

Karth 

Kel.y 

K.nduesa 

LKion 

McClory 

Macdonald 

MUford 

Pattlson.N.Y 

Peyser 

Rallsback 

Randall 

Rlegle 


Ro  usselot 

Ruppe 

Ryan 

Sarbanes 

Speilman 

Stan  ten 

James  V. 
Steiger.  Am. 
Stephens 
3tackey 
Talcott 
Treen 
T8ont;aE 
Udall 
Vlgorlto 


day  ai.d  was  discharged  or  released  there- 
Xrom  under  conditions  other  than  dlshonor- 
a1:):e.   or 

"(2 1  served  for  a  period  of  less  than  180 
days  and  was  discharged  for  a  service-con- 
nected disability; 

shall  be  e.lglble  for  benefits  of  this  chapter.". 

lb)  The  table  of  sections  for  subchapter 
I  of  chapter  37  of  title  38,  United  States 
Code.  I.S  amended  bv  adding  at  the  end  there- 
of the  following  new  Itemi 
•■1807,  Service  alter  July  25,  1947,  and  prior 
to  June  27,  1950.". 

Sec.    3      Paragraphs     (2)  (A)     and     (3 1     of 


The   Clerk   announced 
pairs; 

Mr.  Hubert  with  Mr.  Andrews  ol  North 
Carolina. 

Mr.  Chappell  with  Mr   Oude 

Ms.  Abzug  with  Mr   Holland. 

Mrs.  Speilman  with  Mr    Carter. 

Mr   Ptittlson  of  New  York  with  Mr.  Talcott. 

Mr.  Tsongas  with  Mr.  Duncan  oJ  Oregon. 

Mr   Glalmo  wltli  Mr   Kelly. 

Mr   Dlggs  with  Mr   Sarbanes. 

Mr.  Ryan  with  Mr   Brown  of  Michigan. 

Mr.  Udall  with  Mr   McClory. 

Mr.  Vlgorlto  with  Mr.  Ouyer. 

Mr.  Rat.dall  with  Mr.  Treen 

Mr.  Hiegle  with  Mr   Kindness. 

Mr    Hayes  of  Inilana  with  Mr.  Buchanan. 

Mr,  Alexander  with  Mr    I.ltton. 

Mr.  Bonker  with  Mr   MUford, 

Mr.  Conyers  with  Mr  Macdonald  of  Mafa.-;*- 
chusetts, 

Mr.  Stucltey  with  Mr.  Peyser 

Mr  Stephens  with  Mr  Routi-selot 

Mr,  James  V.  Stanton  with  Mr,  Ruppe. 

Mr,  Karth  with  Mr.  Rallsback. 

So  ttwo-third.s  having  voted  in  favor 
thereof  •  the  rules  were  suspended  and 
the  bill  wa.s  passed 

The  result  of  the  vote  v.-;is  unr.ounced 
a.s  above  reoordeil. 

A  inotion  to  rcK'on.'-ider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 

Mr.  BRINKLEY  Mr  Si-cakfr,  I  ask 
unanimous  con-sonl  Uj  lalce  from  the 
Spealter's  table  the  Senat-f  bill  (S.  2529' 
to  amend  chapter  37  of  title  38,  United 
Stales  Code,  to  incretuse  the  maximum 
Veterans'  Admini.stration's  guaranty  lor 
mobile  home  loan;-  from  30  to  50  percent, 
to  make  permanent  the  dirt-ct  loan  re- 
volving fund,  to  extend  entitlement  un- 
der chapter  37  to  those  veterans  who 
served  exclusively  between  World  War  11 
and  the  Korean  conflict,  and  for  other 
ptirposes  and  ask  for  its  immediate  con- 
sideration in  the  House 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  Senate 
bill. 

The  SPEAKER  L^  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Georgia? 

There  was  no  objection 

The  Clerk  read  tlic  Senate  bill,  as 
follows : 

S.  2529 

Be  it  enaci'^d  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  Tliat  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Veterans  Housing 
Amendments  Act  of   1976". 

Sec.  2  fa)  Subchapter  I  of  chapter  37  of 
title  38.  United  States  Code,  I.s  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following 
new  section : 

"§  1807,  Service  after  July  25,  1947,  and  prior 
to  June  27,  1950 

"Each  veteran  whose  only  active  duty 
service  occurred  after  July  25.  1947.  and 
prior  to  June  27.  1950,  and  who- - 

"(1)  served  for  a  jjerlod  of  more  than  180 


Uie    following      section    1811(d)    of    title    38.    United    States 


Code,   are   amended 

(1)  by  striking  out  "$21,000"  wherever  It 
appears  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "$30,- 
000";   and 

(2)  by  striking  out  "$25,000"  wherever  It 
appears     and      Inserting      In      lieu      thereof 

•$36,000". 

Sec.  4.  Section  1818ia)  of  title  38,  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(a)  Each  veteran  who  served  on  active 
dutv,  any  part  of  which  occurred  after 
January  31.  1955.  and  who — 

'(1)  served  for  a  perltxl  of  more  than  180 
days  and  was  discharged  or  released  there- 
from under  conditions  other  than  dishonor- 
able: 

"(2)  hat  served  more  than  180  days  In  an 
active  duty  status  and  continues  on  active 
duty  without  a  break  therein:  or 

"(3)  was  discharged  or  released  from  ac- 
tive duty  atter  such  date  for  a  servlce-ccn- 
necied  cilt>abllity, 

shall  be  eligllie  for  the  benefits  of  this  chap- 
ter. ?tjbiect  to  the  prc.ivislons  of  this  section  ". 

Sec.  5.  Section  1819(c)(3)  of  title  38, 
United  States  Code,  Is  amended  by  striking 
v,jut  "30  per  ce.itam"  ai.d  Inserting  in  lieu 
thereol    "50   percent"   In   the    first   seiiterice. 

Stc,  6.  Section  1823(ci  ol  title  38.  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  by  striking  out 
before  the  period  at  the  end  of  the  last 
sentence  ".  and  not  later  than  June  30.  1976, 
he  .=hall  cause  to  be  so  deposited  all  stims 
in  such  account  and  all  amounts  received 
thereafter  In  repayment  of  outstanding  oh- 
UgBtions.  or  otherwise,  except  so  much  there- 
L.'  as  he  may  determine  to  be  necessary  for 
purposes  of  liquidation  of  loans  made  from 
the  revolving  fund  and  for  the  purposes  of 
meeting  conimitments  under  section  1820ie) 
of  this  title". 

Sec  7,  Chapter  37  of  tlt'e  38,  United  States 
Code.  1?,  amended    - 

(1)  by  striking  out  in  .■section  1801  (aW2) 
"widow",  "her  own",  and  "her  husband" 
wlierever  they  appear  and  Inserting  l:i  lieu 
thereof  "surviving  spouse",  "the  spouse's 
own",   and   "the  spouse",   respectively: 

(2)  by  striking  out  In  section   1801  ^aUS) 
■\vUe"  and  "her  husband"  wherever  they  ap- 
pear and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "spouse" 
and   "the  spouse",  respectively; 

(31  by  striking  c^ut  In  section  1802(b),  In- 
cluding clause  (3),  "he"  and  "his"  and  In- 
serting m  llett  thereof  "the  Administrator" 
and  "the  veteran -transferee's",  respectively; 

(4)  by  striking  out  In  subsections  (c)  and 
id)  of  section  1802  "He",  "him",  and  "he" 
wherever  they  appear  and  Inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "The  Administrator",  "the  Admin- 
istrator", and  "the  Adnalnistrator",  respec- 
tively; 

(5i  by  striking  out  In  subsections  le) 
and  (g)  of  section  1802  "him"  ajid  "his  wife" 
wherever  they  appear  and  Inserting  In  lieu 
thereof  "the  Administrator"  and  "the  vet- 
eran's spouse",  respectively; 

(6)  by  striking  out  in  section  1803(d)(3) 
"he"  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "the  Ad- 
ministrator"; 

(71  by  striking  out  In  section  1804(c)  "he" 
and  "his"  wherever  they  appear  and  Insert- 
ing In  lieu  thereof  "the  veteran"  and  "the 
veteran's",  respectively; 

(8)  by  striking  out  in  section  1804(d)  "he" 


and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "the  Admlrj,s- 
trator"; 

(9)  by  striking  out  in  section  :805(ai  "his" 
wherever  it  appears  and  inserting  in  iieu 
thereof    'the   Administrator's". 

(10)  by  striking  out  in  section  :8C>6  ai 
"his"  and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof  '  t:,e 
seller's"; 

(11)  by  striking  out  In  section  1810ib) 
"him",  "his",  and  "he"  wherever  they  appear 
and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "the  veteran  ", 
"the  veteran's",  and  "the  Administrator", 
respectively; 

(12)  by  striking  out  In  section  1811  ibl 
"he"  and  "He"  and  Inserting  in  Ueu  thereof 
"the  Administrator"  and  "The  Administra- 
tor ",  respectively: 

(13)  by  striking  out  in  section  18i:jc) 
"he"  wherever  It  appears  and  inserting  In 
lieu  thereof  "the  veteran"; 

(14)  by  striking  out  In  paragraphs  (2)  (A) 
and  (3)  of  section  1811(d)  "he"  wherever 
It  appears  and  Inserting  In  Ueu  thereof  "the 
Administrator"; 

(15)  by  striking  out  in  section  1811  ip) 
"him"  and  "he"  and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof 
"the  Administrator"; 

(16)  by  striking  out  In  section  1811(k) 
"his"  and  "he"  wherever  they  app>ear  and 
inserting  in  Ueu  thereof  "the  Admlnlstra- 
tor's"  and  "the  Administrator",  respectively; 

(17)  by  striking  out  In  section  1815(a) 
"he"  and  Inserting  in  Ueu  thereof  "the 
Administrator"; 

tl8)  by  striking  out  In  subsections  (a) 
and  (bi  of  section  1816  "his"  and  "he" 
wherever  they  appear  and  inserting  m  lieu 
thereof  "the  Administrator's"  and  "the  Ad- 
ministrator ",    respectively. 

(19)  by  striking  out  In  section  1817(8) 
"him"  wherever  It  appyears  and  inserting  in 
Ueu  thereof  "the  veteran",  by  striking  out 
"he"  the  first  time  It  appears  and  Inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  "the  Administrator'  .  by  strik- 
ing out  "has  obligated  himself"  and  Inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  "Is  obligated",  and  by  Ftrlkizig 
out  "he"  the  second  and  third  time  U  ap- 
pears and  Inserting  in  Ueu  thereof  "the 
tra.nsferee"; 

120)  by  striking  out  in  section  1817(b) 
"him"  and  "he"  and  inserting  in  Ueu  thereof 
"the  veteran"  and  "the  Administrator", 
respectively: 

(21 )  by  striking  out  in  paragraphs  ( 1  i  and 
(3 1  of  section  1819(c)  "he"  wherever  it  ap- 
pears and  inserting  In  Ueu  thereof  "the 
Admlnlslirator", 

(22)  by  striking  out  In  paragraphs  (1)  and 
i3j  of  section  1819(d)  "his"  and  "he"  wher- 
ever they  appear  and  Inserting  in  Ueu  thereof 
"the  Administrator's"  and  "the  Adminis- 
trator", respectively: 

(23)  by  striking  out  In  paragraphs  (4)  and 
(5)  of  section  1819(e)  "subparagraph",  "he", 
and  "his"  and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "sub- 
section", "the  veteran",  and  "the  veteran's", 
respectively; 

1 24 1  by  striking  out  in  subsections  (f), 
(h).  (k),  and  (1)  of  section  1819  "he"  and 
"his"  wherever  they  appear  and  Inserting  In 
Ueu  thereof  "the  Administrator"  and  "the 
mantifacturer'E".  respectively: 

(25)  by  striking  out  in  clauses  il'  and 
iS)  of  section  1820(a)  "his"  and  "she"  wher- 
ever tl^ey  appear  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"the  Administrator's"  and  "the  Administra- 
tor", respectively; 

1 26 1  by  striking  out  In  section  1820(a) 
I  6!  "him"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "the 
Administrator"; 

(27)  by  striking  out  In  paragraph?  (1) 
and  (2)  of  section  1820(ei  "he",  "him", 
and  "his"  wherever  they  appear  and  Insert- 
ing In  Ueu  thereof  "the  Admlitistrator", 
"the  Administrator",  and  "the  Administra- 
tor's ".  respectively; 

(28 1  by  striking  out  in  subsections  sa  and 
(c)  of  section  1823  "he"  and  "his"  wherever 
they    appear    and    Inserting    In    Ueu    thereof 
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Hefner 

Heinz 

Helstoskl 

Henderson 

Hicks 

Hlghtower 

HUlls 

Holt 

Hollzman 

Horton 

Howard 

Howe 

Hubbard 

Hutrhes 

Hungate 

Hutchinson 

Hyde 

Ichord 

Jacobs 

Jarman 

Jeffords 

Jenrette 

Johnson,  Calif. 

Johnson,  Colo. 

Johnson.  Pa 

Jones,  Ala. 

Jones,  N.C. 

Jones,  Okla. 

Jones,  Tenn. 

Jordan 

Kaaten 

Kastenmeier 

Kazen 

Kemp 

Ketcbum 

Keys 

Koch 

Krebs 

KrueRer 

LaFolce 

La^omarsino 

Landrum 

Latta 

Legi;ett 

Lehman 

Lent 

Levltaa 

Lloyd,  Calif. 

Lloyd,  Tenn. 

Long,  La. 

Long,  Md. 

Lott 

Lujan 

Liindtne 

McCloskey 

McCoUlater 

McCormack 

McBade 

McDonald 

McEwen 

McFall 

McHugb 

McKay 

McKlnney 

Madden 

Madigan 

Magutre 

Mabon 

Mann 

Martin 

Matbls 

Matsunaga 

MazzoU 

Meeds 

Melcber 

Metcalfe 

Meyner 

Mezvinsky 

Michel 


,  Dl 
N.Y. 


Mlkva 

Miller.  Calif. 

Miller,  Ohio 

Mills 

Mtneta 

Mtnisb 

Mink 

Mltcbell.  Md. 

Mitchell.  N.Y. 

Moakiey 

Moffett 

MoUohan 

Montgomery 

Moore 

Moorhead, 

Calif. 
Moorhead.  Pa. 
Morgan 
Mosher 
Moss 
Mottl 
Murphy, 
Murphy. 
Murtha 
Myers.  Ind. 
Myera,  Pa. 
Natcher 
Neal 
Nedzl 
Nichols 
NU 
Nolan 
Nowak 
Oberstar 
Obey 
O'Brien 
O'Hara 
O'Neill 
Ottlnger 
Possniin 
fatten.  N.J. 
Patterson. 

Calif. 
PattiBon. 
Paul 
Pepper 
Perkins 
Pettis 
Pickle 
Pike 
Poage 
Pressler 
Preyer 
Price 
Prltchard 
Qale 
QuUlen 
Rangel 
Rees 
Ke'jula 
Reuss 
Rhodes 
Richmond 
Rlnaldo 
Hisenhoover 
Roberta 
Robinson 
Hod  1  no 
Roe 
Rorjers 
Roncallo 
Rooney 
Rose 

Rosenthal 
itostenkowski 
Rousb 
Roybal 
Runnels 
Kusso 


,  N.Y. 


Ryan 

St  Qermaln 

Santlnl 

SarMln 

Satterfleld 

Schetier 

Scbneebell 

Schroeder 

Schulze 

Set>ei  lua 

Selberling 

Shtrp 

Shipley 

Shriver 

Sbuster 

Slkes 

Simon 

Slsk 

Skubitz 

Slack 

Smith.  Iowa 

Smith,  Nebr. 

Snyder 

Soiarz 

Spence 

Staggers 

Stanton. 

J.  WUllam 
Stark 
Steed 
Steeiinan 
Stelger.  Wis. 
Stokes 
Stratton 
Studds 
Sullivan 
Symington 
Symms 
Talcott 
Taylor,  Mo. 
Taylor,  N.C. 
Teague 
Thompson 
Thone 
Thornton 
Traxler 
Treen 
Ullman 
Van  Deerlln 
Vander  Jagt 
Vander  Veen 
Vanlk 
Waggonner 
Walsh 
Wampier 
Waxman 
Weaver 
Whalen 
White 
Whitehurst 
Wh  tten 
Wiggins 
Wubon,  Bob 
Wilson.  C.  H. 
Wilson,  Tex. 
Winn 
Wirth 
Wolff 
Wright 
Wydler 
Wylle 
Yates 
Yatron 

Young.  Alaek* 
young.  Fla. 
Young,  Ga. 
Young,  Tex. 
Zablockl 
Zefereiti 


\ 


NAYS— 1 
Collins,  Tex. 
NOT  VOTING— 39 


Abzug 

Ale.xander 

Andrews,  N.C. 

Bonker 

Brown,  Mich. 

Buchanan 

Carter 

Chappell 

Conyers 

Dlggs 

Duncan,  Oreg. 

Olalmo 

Ouyer 

K*bert 


Heckler,  Mass. 

Hlnshaw 

Holland 

Kartb 

Kelly 

Kindness 

Litton 

McClory 

Macdonald 

MUford 

Peyser 

Rallsback 

Randall 

Riegle 


Rousselot 
Ruppe 
Sar  banes 
Spellman 
Stanton. 

James  V. 
Stelger.  Aria. 
Stephen! 
Stuckey 
Tsongas 
Udall 
Vlgorlto 


The  Clerk   announced   the  following 
pairs: 

Mr.  HdtMrt  with  Mr.  Bonker. 
Mr.  Chappell  with  Mr.  Carter. 


Ms.  Abzug  with  Mr.  Ouyer 

Mrs.  Spellman  with  Mr.  Andrews  of  North 
Carolina. 

Mr.  Udall  with  Mr.  Stuckey. 

Mr.  Vlgorlto  with  Mr.  Kelly. 

Mr.  Dlggs  with  Mr.  Karth. 

Mr.  Olalmo  with  Mr.  Stelger  of  Arizona. 

Mr.  Holland  with  Mr.  Stephens. 

Mr.  Tsongaa  with  Mr.  Brown  of  Michigan. 

Mr.  Sarbanes  with  Mr.  Riegle. 

Mr.  Conyers  with  Mr.  Macdonald  of  Massa- 
chusetts. 

Kir.  Alexander  with  Mr.  Ruppe. 

Mr.  Litton  with  Mr.  Buchanan. 

Mr  MUford  with  Mr.  RaUsback. 

Mr.  James  V.  Stanton  with  Mr.  Rousselot. 

Mr  Randall  with  Mr.  Peyser. 

Mr.  Duncan  of  Oregon  with  Mr.  McClory. 

Mrs.  Hechler  of  Massachusettfl  with  Mr. 
Kindness. 

So  (two- thirds  having  voted  In  favor 
thereof)  the  rules  were  suspended  and 
the  bill  was  passed. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


ANNOUNCEMENT  BY  THE  SPEAKER 

The  SPEAKER.  Pursuant  to  the  provi- 
sions of  clause  3(b)  (3).  rule  XXVII,  the 
Chair  announces  he  will  reduce  to  a 
minimum  of  5  minutes  the  period  of 
time  within  which  a  vote  by  electronic 
device  may  be  taken  on  the  additional 
motion  to  suspend  the  rules  on  which  the 
Chair  has  postponed  further  proceedings. 


HOUSING  AMENDMENTS  OF  1976 

Tlae  SPEAKER.  The  unfinished  busi- 
ness Is  the  question  of  suspending  the 
rules  and  passing  the  bill  H.R.  13724. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  Ls  on  the 
motion  offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
Texas  tMr.  Roberts)  that  the  House  sus- 
pend the  rules  and  pass  the  bill  H.R. 
13724. 

The  question  was  taken. 

Mr  WYLIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  that  I  de- 
mand the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic  de- 
vice, and  there  were — yeas  386,  nays  2, 
not  voting  44.  as  follows: 

[Roll  No.  277] 

YEAS— 386 

Blaggl 

Blester 

BlnKhana 

Bl  an  chard 

Blouln 

Boggs 

Boland 

Boiling 

Bo  wen 

Br  idemas 

Breaux 

J  reckinrldge 

Brinkley 

Brodhead 

Brooks 

Broomfle:d 

Brown.  Calif. 

Brown.  Ohio 

Broyhill 

Burgener 

Burke.  Calif. 

Burke.  Pla. 

Burke,  Mass. 

Bur:eflon,  Tex. 

Burllson.  Mo. 

Burton.  John 

Burton,  PhUlIp 

Butler 

Byron 


m. 


Abdnor 

Adams 

Addabbo 

Allen 

Ambro 

Anderson, 

Calif. 
Anderson, 
Andrews, 

N.  Dak. 
Annunzlo 
Archer 
Armstrong 
Ashbrook 
Ashley 
Aspm 
AuColn 
Badlllo 
Bafalls 
Baldus 
Baurus 
Bauman 
Beard.  R.I. 
Beiiril.  Tenn 
Bedell 
Bell 

Bennett 
Bergland 
BevUl 


Del 


Carney 
Carr 

Cederberg 
Chlsholm 
Clancy 
Clausen. 
Don  H. 
Clawson. 
Clay 

Cleveland 
Cochran 
Cohen 
Coliins.  m. 
Collins.  Tex. 
C  enable 
Conlan 
Conte 
Corm&n 
Cornell 
Cotter 
Cougblln 
Crane 
D'Amours 
Uaniel,  Dan 
Daniel.  R.  W. 
Daniels.  N.J. 
Daniel  son 
Davis 
de  la  Garza 


Delaney  Jones,  Tenn. 

Dellums  Jordan 

Uent  Kasten 

Derrick  Kastenmeier 

Derwinskl  Kazen 

Devlne  Kemp 

Dickinson  Keichum 

Dlnsell  Keys 

Dodd  Koch 

Downey.  N.Y.  Krebs 

Downing,  Va.  Krueger 

Drlnan  LaFaice 

du  Pont  Lagomarslno 

Early  Landrum 

Eckhardt  Latta 

Edgar  Legge't 

Edwards,  Ala.  Lehman 
Ekiwards.  Calif.  Lent 

Eliberg  Levltas 

Emery  Lloyd,  Calif. 

English  Lloyd,  Tenn. 

Erienborn  Long,  La. 

Each  Long.  Md. 

Eshieman  Lott 

Evans.  Colo.  I  tijan 

Evans,  Ind.  Lundine 

Evlns,  T;nn.  McCloskey 

Fary  McCollister 

Fascell  McCormsbCk 

Fenwick  McDade 

Pindley  McDonald 

Fish  McEwen 

Fisher  McFall 

Fithlan  McHugh 

Flood  McKay 

Florio  McKinney 

Flowers  Madden 

Fiynt  Madigan 

Foley  Ma^-uire 

r'ord,  Mich.  Mahon 

Ford.  Tenn.  Mann 

Forsy.he  Martin 

Fountain  Mntbis 

Fraaer  Matsunaga 

Frenzel  Ma//.oH 

Frey  Meeds 

Fuqua  Melcher 

Oaydos  Metcalfe 

Gibbons  Meyner 

Oilman  Mezvinsky    ^ 

omn  M:chel 

Ooldwater  Mikva 

Gonzalez  Maier.  Calif. 

Goodllng  M. Her,  Ohio 

Ciratltson  MUls 

Grasaley  .Mmeta 

Cireen  Mlnlsh 

Hagedorn  Mimi. 

'aley  Mitchell.  Md. 

Hall  Mitchell.  N.Y. 

H;imUton  Moakley 

Hammer-  Moffett 

Schmidt  MoUohan 

Hanley  Montgomery 

Hannaford  Moore 

Hansen  Moorhead, 
Harkin  CalU. 

Harrington  Moorhead,  Pa. 

Harris  Morgan 

Harsha  Mosher 

HawKins  Moss 

Hays,  Ohio  Mottl 
Hechler,  W  Va.  Murphy,  Dl. 

Heckler,  Mass.  Murphy,  N.Y. 

Hefner  Murtha 

Heinz  Myers,  Ind 

He;ato8kl  Natcher 

Henderson  Neal 

Hicks  Ned/i 

Hlghtower  Nichols 

Hulls  Nl.x 

Holt  Nolan 

Ho.tzman  Nowak 

Horton  Oberstar 

Howard  Olje, 

Howe  O'Brien 

Hubbard  OHara 

Hughes  O'Neill 

Hungate  Ot  anger 

Hutchinson  Passman 

Hyde  I'nt  en,  N.J. 

Ichord  Patterson, 
Jacobs  Calif. 

Jarman  Paul 

Jeffords  Pepper 

Jenrette  Perkins 
Johnson.  Calif.  Peitls 

Johnson,  Colo.  Pickle 

Johnson,  Pa.  Pike 

Jones,  Ala.  Poage 

Jones,  N.C.  Pressler 

Jones,  Okla.  Preyer 

NAYS— 2 

Duncan,  Tenn.  Myers.  Pa. 


Price 

Pntchard 

Qule 

QuUIen 

Rangel 

Kees 

Regula 

P.eusB 

Rhodes 

Richmond 

Rlnaldo 

Rlsenhoover 

Roberts 

Robinson 

Rod. no 

Roe 

Ho«7ers 

Roncallo 

Rooney 

Rose 

Rosenthal 

Rostenkowskl 

Roush 

Rojba; 

Runnels 

RUBSO 

St  Germain 

■Santini 

Sarasln 

Satterfleld 

Scheuer 

Scbneebell 

Schroeder 

Schulze 

Sebelius 

Selberling 

Sharp 

Shipley 

Shriver 

Sbuster 

Slkes 

Simon 

Slsk 

Skubitz 

Slack 

Smith,  Iowa 

Sml:h.  Nebr. 

Snyder 

Soiarz 

Spence 

Staggers 

Stanton. 

J.  William 
Si  ark 
Steed 
Stee.man 
Steiper,  Wis. 
.Stokes 
Stratton 
Studds 
Sullivan 
Symington 
Symms 
Tav.or,  Mo. 
Taylor,  N.C. 
TeaRue 
Thompson 
Theme 
Thornton 
Traxler 
Ullmun 
Van  Deerlln 
Vander  Jagt 
Vander  Veen 
Vanlk 
WagRonner 
Walsh 
Wampier 
Waxman 
Weaver 
Whalen 
White 
Whitehurst 
Whitten 
Wiggins 
w.;?on.  Bob 
WUson.  C.  H 
Wuson,  Tex. 
Winn 
Wirth 
Wolff 
Wright 
Wydler 
Wvlte 
Yates 
'i'atron 

Young.  Alaska 
Young,  Fla. 
Young,  Ga. 
Youn>;.  Tex 
Zablockl 
Zeferettl 
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Abzvtg 

Alexander 

Andrews,  N.C. 

Bonker 

Brown,  M'.ch. 

Buchanan 

Carter 

Chappell 

Conyers 

Dlggs 

Duncan,  Oreg. 

Olalmo 

Oude 

Guyer 

Hayes,  Ind. 


H6ben 
Bflnaiiaw 

Holland 

Karth 

Kelly 

K.ndness 

LUion 

McC:ory 

Macdonald 

Milford 

Pattlson,  NY. 

Peyser 

Rallsback 

Randall 

Riegle 


Rousselot 

Ruppe 

Ryan 

Sarbanes 

Spellman 

Stanton. 

James  V. 
Stelger,  Ariz. 
Stephens 
Siackey 
Talcott 
Treen 
Tsonyas 
Udall 
Vlgorlto 


The  Clerk  announced  the  following 
pairs ; 

Mr.  Hubert  with  Mr  Andrew.s  of  North 
Carolina. 

Mr.  Chappell  with  Mr   Oude 

Ms.  Abzrug  with  Mr  Holland. 

Mrs.  Spellman  with  Mr.  Carter 

Mr.  Pattlson  of  New  York  with  Mr   Talcott. 

Mr.  Tsongas  with  Mr.  Duncan  of  Oregon. 

Mr.  Glalmo  with  Mr.  KeUy. 

Mr  Dlggs  with  Mr.  Sarbanes. 

Mr.  Ryan  with  Mr.  Brown  of  Michigan. 

Mr.  Udall  with  Mr   McClory 

Mr.  Vlgorlto  with  Mr.  Guyer. 

Mr.  Randall  with  Mr.  Treen. 

Mr.  Riegle  with  Mr.  KUidness. 

Mr   Hayes  of  Indiana  with  Mr.  Buchanan. 

Mr.  Alexander  with  Mr.  Litton. 

Mr.  Bonker  with  Mr.  MUford. 

Mr.  Conyers  with  Mr  MacdonKid  ol  Mat^-u- 
chusetts. 

Mr.  Stuckey  v>ith  Mr   Peyser 

Mr.  Stepber\s  with  Mr  Rotts-sclot 

Mr.  Jamee  V.  Stanton  with  Mr.  Ruppe. 

Mr.  Karth  with  Mr.  Rallsback. 

So  (two-third.s  having  voted  in  favor 
thereof'  the  ruies  were  suspended  and 
the  bill  was  passed. 

The  result  of  the  vote  wa.s  ani.ounced 
as  above  recorded. 

A  motion  to  recon.«-irier  was  laid  on  the 
table. 

Mr  BRINKLEY  Mr  Si't'akfT.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  U)  lake  Irom  the 
Speaker's  table  the  SenaU'  bill  iS.  2,t29i 
to  amend  chapter  37  oi  titJe  38.  United 
States  Code,  to  increase  the  maximum 
Veterans'  Administration's  guaranty  lor 
mobile  home  loan.s  from  30  to  50  percent, 
to  make  permanent  the  direct  loan  re- 
volving fund,  to  extend  entitlement  un- 
der chapter  37  to  tiiose  vet^ran.s  who 
served  exclusively  between  World  War  II 
and  the  Korean  conflict,  and  for  oilier 
purposes  and  ask  for  its  immediate  con- 
sideration in  the  House 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  nf  the  Sei.ate 
bill. 

The  SPEAKER.  1."=  tJiere  objection  to 
the  reque.st  of  the  gentleman  from 
Georgia? 

There  wa.^.  no  objection 

The  Clerk  read  tlic  Senate  bill,  a.'; 
follows : 

S     2520 

Be  it  enartrd  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  RepTesentatven  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  a.sseTnbled.  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Veteran."!  Housing 
Amendments  Act  of  1976". 

Sec.  2.  Ca)  Subchapter  I  of  chapter  37  of 
title  38.  United  Stn'es  Cede,  !.•!  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following 
new  section: 

"I  1807    Service  after  July  25.  1947,  and  prior 
to  June  27,  1950 

"Each  veteran  whose  only  active  duty 
ser\iee  occurred  after  July  25,  1947,  and 
prior  to  June  27.  IPSn,  and  who — 

"(1)  served  for  a  period  of  more  than  180 


days  ar.d  »  ha  dischar^-eri  or  released  there- 
from under  conditions  other  than  dishonor- 
able;  or 

"(2)    served   for   n.  perfod  of   less   than    180 
days  and  was  discharged  for  a  servlce-ccii- 
nected  disability; 
shall  be  eligible  for  bene;.i.s  of  tills  chapter  '. 

(b)  The  table  of  sections  for  subchapter 
I  of  chapter  37  of  title  38,  United  States 
Code,  Is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  there- 
of the  following  new  item. 
"1807.  Service  after  July  26,  ial7,  and  prior 
to  June  27,  1950.". 

Sec.  3  Paragraphs  (2)  (A)  and  (3i  of 
section  1811  Id)  of  title  38.  United  States 
Code,   are   amended — 

iD  by  striking  out  •'$21,000"  wherever  it 
appears  and  Inserting  In  He.;  thereof  "SS'j,- 
000";   and 

(2)  by  striking  out  "$25,000"  wherever  It 
appears     and      Inserting      In      lieu      thereof 

$35,000". 

SfC.  4.  Section  1818(a)  of  title  38,  United 
States  Code,  Is  amended  to  read   aF  follows: 

•'(a)  Each  veteran  who  served  on  active 
duty,  any  part  of  which  occurred  after 
January  31,  1955.  and  who — 

"(1)  served  for  a  period  of  more  than  180 
days  and  was  discharged  or  released  there- 
from under  conditions  other  than  dishonor- 
able: 

"(2)  has  served  more  than  180  days  In  an 
active  duty  stattis  and  continues  on  active 
duty  without  a  break  therein:   or 

"(3)  was  discharged  or  released  from  ac- 
tive duty  alter  such  date  for  a  senlce-c:n- 
nected  dlbablUty; 

shaU  be  eligible  for  the  benefits  of  this  chap- 
ter, sublect  to  the  provisions  of  this  section.". 

Sec.  5.  Section  1819(c)(3)  of  title  38. 
United  States  Code,  Is  amended  by  striking 
out  "30  per  ceiitum"  ai.d  inserting  in  lieu 
thereoi     'Su   percent'    In   the    first   sentence. 

Sec.  6.  Section  1823(C)  of  title  38.  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  by  striking:  ^ut 
before  the  period  at  the  end  of  the  last 
sentence  ",  and  not  later  than  June  30,  1976, 
he  shall  cause  to  be  so  deposited  all  sums 
in  such  account  and  all  amounts  received 
thereafter  In  repayment  of  outstanding  ob- 
llgailoiiS,  or  othe.'-wise,  except  so  much  there- 
of as  he  may  determine  to  be  necessary  for 
purposes  of  "liquidation  of  loans  made  from 
the  revolving  fund  and  for  the  purposes  of 
meetliig  coi-.-.TiltnienLs  under  section  1820(6) 
of  this  title". 

Sec.  7.  Chapter  37  of  title  38,  United  States 
Code.  !■=  amended    - 

(1)    by  strlkt?',^:  <  u"    ;n   5;ectlon   1801  iaW2) 

\vldo-A-",    "her    own",    and    "her    husband" 

wherever   they   appear   and   Inserting   l:i   lieu 

thereof      '.s-irvlvlng    Fpouse".    "the    spouse's 

own",   and   "the  spouse",   respectively; 

(21    by  striking  out  In  section  1801' a;    3) 
wife"  and  "her  husband"  wherever  they  ap- 
pear and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "spouse" 
and   "the  spouse",  respectively; 

(3)  by  striking  out  In  section  1802(b),  In- 
cluding clatise  (3),  "he"  and  "his"  and  In- 
serting in  llei!  thereof  "the  Administrator" 
and   "the  veteran -transferee's",  respectively; 

(4)  by  striking  out  In  subsections  (c)  and 
id)  of  section  1802  "He",  "him",  and  "he" 
wherever  they  appear  and  Inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "The  Administrator",  "the  Admin- 
istrator", and  "the  Administrator",  respec- 
'ively: 

(5 1  by  striking  out  In  subsections  \e) 
a.id  (gl  of  section  1802  "him"  and  "his  wife" 
wherever  they  appear  and  Inserting  In  lieu 
thereof  "the  Administrator"  and  "the  vet- 
eran's  spouse  ",  respectively; 

(6)  by  striking  out  in  section  1803(d)(3) 
"he"  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "the  Ad- 
ministrator"; 

(7)  by  striking  out  In  section  1804(c)  "he" 
and  "his"  tvherever  they  appear  and  insert- 
Vng  In  lieu  thereof  "the  veteran"  and  "the 
veteran's",  respectively; 

(8)  by  striking  out  in  section  1804(d)  "ho" 


a:jd  inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "the  Adminis- 
trator"; 

1 1^  i  by  striking  out  in  section  1805  (  a  "hit" 
'Ahere'.er  It  appear;^  and  inserting  i:.  ;ieu 
thereof    'the   Administrator's". 

(10)  by  striking  out  in  section  1806  &i 
"hi.":"  and  int^rting  in  lieu  thereof  'ti.e 
seller's". 

ill]    by    striking    out    in    section    1810.  a) 

!iim'  ,  'his",  and    he"  wherever  they  appefiT 

and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "the  veteran", 

'the    veteran's",    and    "the    .'Vdmlnlstrs.tor  ' 

respectively; 

(12)  by  striking  out  in  section  1811  ibl 
"he"  and  "He"  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof 
"the  Administrator"  and  "The  Administra- 
tor '.  respectively: 

(13)  by  striking  out  m  section  181  :ic) 
"he"  wherever  it  apf>ears  and  inserting  In 
lieu  thereof  "the  veteran"; 

(14)  by  striking  out  In  paragraphs  (2i  lA) 
and  (3)  of  section  1811(d)  "he"  wherever 
It  appea.-s  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "the 
Administrator'  ; 

(15  >  by  striking  out  in  section  181  lig) 
"him"  and  "he"  and  Inserting  in  llei:  thereof 
"the  Administrator"; 

(16)  by  striking  out  In  section  1811  ik) 
"his"  and  "he"  wherever  they  appear  and 
Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "the  Administra- 
tor's" and  "the  Administrator",  respectively; 
1 17)  by  striking  out  In  section  1815(a) 
"he"  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "the 
Administrator'  , 

il8)  by  striking  out  in  subsections  '.&) 
and  (bi  of  section  1816  "his"  and  •■he" 
wherever  they  appefir  and  Inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "the  Administrator's"  and  "the  Ad- 
ministrator ",    respectively 

'19)  by  striking  out  in.  section  181 7,  a) 
"him"  wherever  It  appears  and  Inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  "the  veteran",  by  striking  ojt 
"he"  the  first  time  It  appears  and  Inserting 
In  lieu  thereof  "the  Administrator'  .  by  strik- 
ing out  "has  obligated  himself"  and  inserting 
m  lieu  thereof  "is  obligated",  and  by  strikl:.g 
out  "he"  the  second  and  third  time  It  ap- 
pears and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "the 
transferee"; 

20)  by  striking  out  in  section  1817(b) 
"him"  and  "he"  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof 
"the  veteran"  and  "the  Administrator", 
respectively: 

'21 )  by  striking  out  In  paragraphs  1 1  and 
(3  I  of  section  1819(c)  "he"  wherever  It  ap- 
pears and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "the 
Administrator", 

(221  by  striking  out  In  paragraphs  (1)  and 
(3)  of  section  1819(d)  "his"  and  "he"  wher- 
ever they  appear  and  inserting  in  Ueu  thereof 
"the  Administrator's"  and  "the  Adminis- 
trator", respectively: 

i23)  by  striking  out  in  paragraphs  (4t  and 
(5)  of  section  1819(e)  "subparagraph",  "he", 
and  "his"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "sub- 
section", "the  veteran",  and  "the  veteran's", 
respectively; 

1 24 1  by  striking  out  in  subsections  .f), 
(h).  (ki,  and  (11  of  section  1819  "he"  and 
"his  "  wherever  they  appear  and  inserting  In 
Ilea  thereof  "the  Administrator"  and  "the 
mani:fact:;rer'E",  respectively; 

(25)  by  striking  out  in  clauses  '1>  snd 
1.'^)  of  section  1820(a)  "his"  and  "she"  wher- 
ever they  appear  and  Insertltig  In  lieu  thereof 
"the  Administrator's"  and  'the  Adm.inlstra- 
tor",  respectively; 

1 26 1  by  striking  cut  in  section  1820  a) 
(6'  "him"  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "the 
-Administrator"; 

(27)  bv  striking  out  in  paragraphs  in 
and  (2)  "of  section  I820(el  "he",  "him", 
and  "his"  wherever  they  appear  and  Insert- 
ing In  lieu  thereof  "the  Administrator"', 
"the  Administrator",  and  "the  Administra- 
tor's", respectively; 

1 28  I  by  striking  out  in  subsectlcn.s  la  and 
ic)  of  section  1823  "he"  and  "his"  wherever 
they   appear   and    Inserting   In   lieu   thereof 
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"the   Administrator"  and  "the   Administra- 
tor's", respectively: 

1 29)  by  striking  out  In  section  1824(d) 
"his  "  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "the  Ad- 
ministrator's"; 

(30)  by  striking  out  In  section  1825  "he" 
and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "said  person": 

(31)  by  striking  out  In  section  1826  "he" 
and  "widow"  wherever  they  appear  and  In- 
serting m  lieu  thereof  "the  Administrator" 
and  "surviving  spouse  ",  respectively;  and 

(32)  by  striking  out  In  subsections  (a)  and 
(b)  of  section  1827  "he"  and  "his"  wherever 
they  ap{>€ar  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof 
"the  Administrator"  and  "the  Administra- 
tor's", respectively. 

Sec.  8.  (a)  The  provisions  of  the  constitu- 
tion of  any  State  expressly  limiting  the 
amount  of  in't^rf  *  whlL-h  may  be  charged, 
taken,  received  i  r  re^ierved  by  certain  classes 
of  lenders  and  the  provisions  of  any  law  of 
the  State  express'.y  limiting  the  amount  of 
Interest  which  may  be  charged,  taken,  re- 
ceived, or  reserved  shall  not  apply  to— 

( 1 )  any  loan  or  mortgage  which  Is  secured 
by  a  one-  to  four-family  dwelling  and  which 
Is  (A)  Insured  under  title  I  or  Et  of  the 
National  Housing  Act,  or  (B)  Instired. 
giiaranteed,  or  made  under  chapter  87  of 
title  38.  United  States  Code:  or 

(2)  any  temporary  construction  loan  or 
other  Interim  financing  If  at  the  time  such 
loan  Is  made  or  financing  Is  arranged,  the 
Intention  to  obtain  permanent  financing 
substantially  by  mean-  of  loan  or  mortg«ges 
so  Insured,  guaranteed,  or  made  Is  declared. 

(b)  The  provisions  of  this  section  shall 
apply  to  such  loans.  mortgaKes.  or  other 
interim  financing  made  or  executed  In  any 
State  until  the  effective  date  (after  the 
date  of  enactment  of  this  section)  of  a  pro- 
vision of  law  of  that  State  limiting  the 
amount  of  interest  which  may  be  charged, 
taken,  received,  or  reserved  on  such  loans, 
mortgages,  or  financing. 

MOTION  orrauiD  by  mr    brinkley 

Mr.  BRINKLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer 
a  motion. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Mr.  Brinki.ey  moves  to  strike  out  all  after 
the  enacting  clause  of  S.  3629  and  to  Insert 
In  lieu  thereof  the  provisions  of  H.R.  13724, 
as  passed  by  the  House 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  Senate  bill  was  ordered  to  be  read 
a  third  time,  was  read  the  third  time,  and 
passed. 

The  title  was  amended  so  as  to  read: 
"To  amend  chapter  37  of  title  38.  United 
States  Code,  to  increase  the  limitations 
with  respect  to  direct  housing  loans  to 
veterans  to  $29,000,  to  permit  up  to  50 
per  centum  of  the  amount  of  any  mobile 
home  loan  to  be  guaranteed  under  such 
chapter,  and  to  provide  for  the  con- 
tinuation of  the  direct  loan  revolving 
fund." 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 

A  similar  House  bill  (H.R.  13724)  was 
laid  on  the  tabl^ 


OKNKRAL  LEAVE 


Mr  BRINKI.EY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
uniinl:ni)us  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  day.s  in  which  to 
revise  and  extend  their  remarks,  and 
Include  extraneous  matter,  on  the  bill 
Just  passed. 

The  SPEAKER  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Georgia? 

There  was  no  objection. 


iM  r-;;  .N  \  ;  I^ 'N  \S  ( ■'  iN;-!-,i  r  i-  AND 
■M'i'OINIMP  N  r  .•^.'-^  ('(")NIT.!;i'K  ON 
S.  2554,  SPORTS  BROADCASIINO 
ACT  OF  1975 

The  SPEAKER  laid  before  the  House 
the  following  resignation  as  a  conferee: 

Washincton.  D.C,  May  18. 1976. 
Hon.  Carl  Albert. 
Speaker  of  the  House, 
Washington.  DC. 

Dear  Mr.  Speaker:  Since  I  am  no  longer 
a  member  of  the  Communications  Sub- 
committee, I  hereby  resign  as  a  conferee 
In  the  conference  committee  with  the  Sen- 
ate on  S.  2554. 

Sincerely. 

Edward  R.  Madioan. 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection. 
the  resignation  Is  accepted. 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  appoints  as 
a  member  of  the  committee  of  confer- 
ence on  S.  2554,  Sports  Broadcasting  Act 
of  1975,  the  gentleman  from  Louisiana 
(Mr.  Moore)  .  to  fill  the  existing  vacancy. 

The  Clerk  will  notify  the  Senate  of 
the  change  in  conferees. 


CONFERENCE  REPORT  ON  H.R.  13172, 
MAKING  SUPPLEMENTAL  APPRO- 
PRIATIONS FOR  THE  FISCAL  YEAR 
ENDING  JUNE  30.  1976,  AND  THE 
PERIOD  ENDING  SEPTEMRFR  30, 
1976 

Mr  M.MION.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  call  up 
the  coulerence  report  on  the  bill  (H.R. 
13172)  making  .supplemental  appropria- 
tions for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1976.  and  the  period  ending  Scptx:'mber 
30,  1976.  and  for  other  purposes,  nnd 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  state- 
ment of  the  managers  be  read  in  lieu  of 
the  report. 

The  Clerk  read  the  tiUe  of  the  bill. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  statement. 

(For  conference  report  and  statement, 
see  proceedings  of  the  House  of  May  13. 
1976.) 

Mr.  MAHON  'during  the  reading). 
Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  further  reading  of  the  state- 
ment be  dispensed  with. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 


There  was  no  objection. 
The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  re  ot;ni/.«s 
the  gentleman  from  Te.v.us  ■  Mi    .Mahon  i  . 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  Ls  a 
very  important  conference  report,  the 
second  supplemental  appropriation  bill. 
The  conference  report  before  us  today 
provides  for  a  total  appropriation  for 
fiscal  year  1976.  In  supplemental  appro- 
priations, and  for  the  transition  period 
of  $12,040,849,150.  This  bill,  whlcn 
touches  almost  ever>'  Federal  depart- 
ment and  agency,  will  be,  except  for  for- 
eign aid  and  the  DC.  appropriation  bill 
for  fiscal  1976,  which  have  not  yet  been 
cleared,  the  last  major  appropriation  bill 
for  fiscal  year  1976  to  come  before  thLs 
body  this  year. 

The  conference  report  beiiiR  pre.'-ented 
today  represents  a  compromise  total  of 
9.4  billion  in  budget  authority  in  1976 
and  2.6  billion  for  the  transition  period 
for  fiscal  1976.  This  is  $526.9  million  be- 
low the  budget  and  $1.3  billion  over  the 
Hou.se  and  $322.7  million  below  the  Se::- 
ate.  For  the  transition  period,  tiie  agree- 
ment is  $254  6  million  over  the  budget 
estimate,  $314  3  million  over  the  House 
bill  and  $298  47  million  below  the  Senate 
bill. 

The  Senate  considered  budget  reque.'t.'; 
of  $1.9  billion  for  fiscal  1976  and  $ti7.5 
million  for  the  traiLsitlon  period  tliat 
were  not  considered  bv  the  House. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  also  like  to  point 
out  that  this  agreement  is  well  within 
the  ceilings  established  for  1970  by  the 
second  concurrent  re.solution  on  the 
budget  and  the  celling  for  the  t.ran.'^ltlon 
period  set  in  the  budget  re.solution  agreed 
to  Just  last  week.  Based  on  the  ^!ay  10  re- 
port to  the  Speaker,  there  w  ill  be  $.3  9 
billion  in  budget  authority  and  $2  9  bil- 
lion In  outlays  left  for  197(>  after  thi.^ 
report  Is  approved.  In  the  event  the  for- 
eign aid  conference  report  and  the  Du*;- 
trlct  or  Columbia  1976  bill  are  approved, 
there  will  still  be  $1.7  billion  Ir.  authority 
and  $1.7  billion  in  outlays  remaining.  For 
ttie  tran.sition  period,  there  will  be  abotit 
$2  billion  in  authority  and  outlay  re- 
maining af  t^>r  this  afrrecment  on  the  sup- 
plemental is  reached 

The  bulk  of  funds  provided  are  for 
items  over  which  we  have  little  control — 
increased  pay  and  retirement  costs,  pub- 
lic assistance  payments,  veterans  bene- 
fits, flreflghtlng  costs  and  payment  to 
the  Postal  Service  Fund 

Major  Items  include  tiie  Iu11ow:i:k: 
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Fiscal  year 
1076 


Transition 
period 


IncreaAed  pay  costs  for  military  and  clTill&n  personnel (1,  867. 261,  820 

PubUc   asslsUnce  payments 2.237,000,000 

Compensation,  pensions,  readjustment  benefits  and  medi- 
cal care  for  veterans  and  operating  expenses —  1.395,291.000 

Child  nutrition   programs 234.151.000 

Pood   stamp   program 

Retired    pay    costs    for    Federal,    military,    and    Foreign 

Service    personnel 687.995.000 

Increase  In  limitation  on  loans  for  bousing  for  the  elderly 

or  handicapped 37S.  ooo  OOO 

Fl.'enghtlng  costs  on  Federal  lands 140, 1'Oo.  ooO 

Payment  to  the  Postal  Service  fund l21.23i.noii 

Strategic   petroleum  reserve 313.  ST,'^  Oi'»<'i 

Alcohol,  drug,  and  mental  health 161.l26.fH)0 

Basic  educational  opportunity  granta 791.750,000 

Older  Americans  Act  programs 146.97.''  0<w 


$702,331,220 

440.  500.  000 

329.  335,  000 
419.500,000 
200,000.000 

167.  600. 000 


40,  000.  000 
1 7,  649,  000 

600,000 
6<X).000 

OoO,  000 


3'; 


1. 

50.  000.  OOO 


Fiscal  year 
1976 


Transition 
period 


Liquidation     of     obllgatlon.s     of     the     Federal     highway 

program    1, 

Regional  rail  service  assistance 

Disaster  assistance  to  Italy 

International  fund  for  agricultural  development 


100.000.000 

265.  130,  000 

25,  000.  000 

200.  000.  000 


6,  700,  000 


Mr.  Speaker,  that  generally  covers  the 
major  points  In  the  bill  I  would  say  that 
most  of  the  subcommittees  ot  the  Ap- 


propriations Committee  drafted  the 
original  versions  of  this  bill  and  they 
\Kv-i-  represented  in  the  conference.  The 


subcommittee  chairmen  and  ranking 
minority  members  and  others  on  the 
committee  are  interested  and  concerned 
about  the  bill  before  us  and  are  able  to 
respond  to  questions  which  may  be  pro- 
pounded 

At  this  point  in  the  Record.  I  offer  a 
summary  table  by  title  and  chapters 
'^hewing  the  conference  agreement  com- 
pared with  the  budget  estimates  and  the 
action  on  the  bill  by  the  House  arid 
Senate: 


SUMMARY  OF  CONFERENCE  ACTION  ON  H.R.  13172—20  SUPPLEMbMAi   APPROPRIATIONS  BILL,  1976 


Amounts  recommended  in 


Budget 

estimate 

1976/lransition 


Increase  C-I-)  or  decrease  (—)  conference  report 

compared  with 


House 

m 


Senate 
bill 


Conference 
report 


Budget 
estimate 


House 
bill 


Senate 
bin 


TITLE  l-<5ENERAL  SUPPLEMENTALS 

I.  Atriculture: 

New  budget  (obligational)  authority 1246,540,000 

Transition  period 412,613,000 

By  transfer (372,000) 

Transition  pe-  od (93,000) 

By  transfer  from  sec.  32  (transition  period) (20,  OOO,  000) 

Liquidation  of  contract  authority  (transition  period) (85, 000, 000) 

Increase  in  limitations (1,435,000) 

Transition  period (69,000) 

II.  Defense: 

New  budget  (obligational)  authority 729. 000, 000 

Transition  period 209.000,000 

By  transfer (180,000,000). 

III.  Foreign  operations; 

New  budget  (obligational)  authority 505.  000.  000 

Transition  period 

IV.  Housing  and  Urban  Deveiopne-it,  independent  agencies: 

New  budget  (obl.gat  onal)  aufionty 1,  517,  419,  000 

Transition  penoo 329  986.  OOu 

Liquidation  of  contract  authority (80,  999  OOO) 

Increase  in  limitation  on  loans (115.  000.  000) 

Increase  :n  limitations (879,  OOt) 

Tia-.sition  period (220.000) 

V.  Interior  and  related  agencies: 

New  budget  (obligational)  authority 1,042  OUOOO 


$269,405,000 

438,963,000 

(372.000) 

(S3, 000) 

(20, 000. 000) 

(85,  000, 000) 

(685, 000) 

m.  000) 

502.  800,  000 
187,  840.  000 


10,  000,  000 


Transition  period 

Liquidation  of  contract  autho'ity 

VI.  Labor  and  Health,  Educatio",  and  Welfare: 

New  budget  (obligational)  authority 

Transition  period 

VII.  Legislative  branch: 

New  budget  (obligational)  authority 

Transitio.n  period 

VIII.  Public  Works: 

New  budget  (obligational)  authority 

Transition  period 

By  trar.ifer 

L  quiOat.on  of  contract  authority 

iX.  Slate.  Justice,  Commerce  and  the  Judiciary: 

New  budget  (oMigational)  authority 

Transition  period 

Liquidation  ot  contract  auttionty 

X.  Transportation 

New  budget  (obliKatoaal)  authority 

Trans'tion  period     .. 

Liquidation  of  contract  authority 

Increase  m  limitations  (transitiori  penod) 

XI.  Treasury,  Postal  Service  and  general  Government: 

New  budget  (obligational)  authority 

Transition  period 

XII.  Claims  and  judgments 


74,156,000 
(10,000,000). 

2.  736,  84^.  000 
511.241,000 

13,  588,  655 
5.975,005 

84,  OOC,  000 
23,000,000  ^ 
(12,630,000). 
(5.  000.  000) 

26  817.000 

36,025  000 

(30,235,  000)  - 

477,395,000 
35,774,000 
(1.  186,000,000) 

17,284,000) 

381.294.000 
28,  890,  000 
63,971,745 


1.301,291,000 

329.  335,  000 

80, 999  OOC) 

(375  000,000) 

679,000) 

1220,000) 

181,797,000: 
40,  679,  000 


3,259,809,000 
580,  125,000 

7.  900,  600 
2,  098,  8O0 

30, 000, 000 


(5,000,000) 

11  872,000 
5.  893,  000 


$314,570,000 
908,963,000 

(372, 000) 

(93, 000) 

(20, 000, 000) 

(85, 000  000) 

a,  435, 000) 

(69, 000) 

723,  800,  000 

187,840,000 

(165.000,000) 

240.000,000 

20,000,000  . 

1.301,791,000 

329,  835,  000 

(80,999  000) 

(375,  000,  000) 

(679,000) 

220,000) 

57,  8"7,OOl 
68,  679,  000 
10,  000,  000) 

J,  664,  882,  OOO 
588,  788,  000 

12,948,855 
5,336,  135 

50.  000,  000 

21,000,000 

(12,  630,  000) 

f5,  000,  000) 

24,  584,  000 
37  599,000 


$292,617,000 
647,163.000 
f 372, 000). 

(93  000). 

;2j.  OOO,  000). 

(85,000,000). 

'1,435,000)- 

i59,  000) . 

510,800,000 

187,  840,  OOC 

(165,000.000) 

240, 000,  000 


J-i-46,  077,  OOC 
-234  550,  OO'J 


J+23, 212  000        $-21953.000 
-1-208,  20C:,  OOC        -261  8*  OOC' 


-218,200,000 
-21,160,000  . 
-15,000  000) 

-265,000,000 


(-1-750,000). 
-i-8,000.  OOO 


-213,000,000 


(-1-165,000,000)- 
-h230,  000,  OOO  . 


-20,000,000 


-215,528,000 

-151,000 


1,301,791,000 
329,  835,  000 

(80,999,000) - 

375,000,000)   (-1-260  000,000). 

(679,000)  (-200,000). 

.220,000) 


-t-500  000 
+500,000 


562,  987,  000 
64,  679,  000 
'10,000,000)- 


-479  027,  OOO 
-9,477,000 


3,  586,  367,  000      -t-849,  519,  000 
583,788,000        -(-72,547,000 


i2,  967,  405 
5.  363,  960 

50,000,000 
21,000,000 
12,630,000). 
(5,000,000)- 

24,  552,  000 
36,  599.  000 


-621,  250 
-611,045 

-34,000,000 
-2,  OOC,  000 


t381,  190,  OOO 
-r24,  OOC,  OOC 
(-»-10,OO0,  000)- 

-r326,  558,  000 
+Z.  664,  OOC 

-1-5,066,805 
+3,265,  160 

t-20,OOC,  000  - 

+21,000,000  - 

(+12,630,000)- 


-S,  820,  OOC- 
-4,000,000 


-78,  515,  OOC 
-5,  000,  OOC 

-r  18,  550 

-h27,  8:5 


252,965,000 
25  330,  000 

(1,  200,000,000) 
i2  250,000) 

394,  872,  000 
32,  581,  000 
22,257,997 


489,  005  000  486,  255,  000 

34,3O0.0Oi:j  34,145,000 

1,185,000,000)  .1,186,000,000). 

(2,250,000)  (2,250,000) 


398,  612.  OOO 

31,  213,00: 
53,971,745 


404,212,000 
34,313.000 
53,971,745 


-2,255,000 
+574,000 
(-30.235,000)- 

+8.  360,  000 
-2,  629,  000 

'  "(-34,"6()0). 

^22,918,000 
-5,423,000 


+  12,690,000- 
+30,  706,  OOC! 


-22  OOC 
-lOOC  000 


-233,  290,  OOCi 

-r8,  815,  OOC' 

-14,000,000 


-2.750,000 
-155,  OOC' 


+  9,340,000 

-1,  732.  OOC' 

-31,713,748 


+5,60C  do: 

-3,  100,  OOC 


Total,  title  I 

New  budget  (obligational)  authority 7,  814,  387,  400  6,  2a,  969,  597 

Transition  period 1,667,650,005  1,642,843,800 

Bytransfer (193,002,000)  (372,000) 

TransiUon  period (93,000)  (93,000) 

By  transfer  from  sec.  32  (transition  period)_ (20.000.000)  (20,000,000) 


7,846,971,600 

2,233,553,135 

(178,002,000) 

(93,000) 

(20,000,000) 


Uquidatjon  of  contract  authority (1,312,234,000)  (1,285,999.000)  (1,281,999,000) 


Transition  period               ; (85,000,000)  (86,000,000) 

Increase  in  lim.tabon  on  loans (115,000,000)  (375,000,000) 

Incfease  m  limitation;    -          - (3,314,000)  (1,364,000) 

Transition  period (2,  573. 000)  (2,  539.  000) 


(85,000,000) 

(375,000,000) 

(2,114,000) 

(2,  539,  000) 


7,  526,  530,  150 
1,944,725.960 
(178,002,000) 
(93,000)- 
(20,000,000). 
(1  281,999,000) 
(85,000,000). 
(375,000,000) 
(2,  114,000) 
(2,  539,  OOC) 


-287,857.250 
-r277.065.955 
(-15,000,000) 


-1,281,560,655 

-i-301,  882,  160 

(  +  177,630.000) 


-320,44-,  450 
-288,827,175 


(-30,235,000)  (-4,000,000). 


(-260,000,00). 
(-200,000) 
(-34,0000)- 


(-750,000) 


TITLES  II  AND  lll-INCREASEO  PAY  COSTS 


ToUl: 


New  bud(at  (obligational)  authority. 

Transition  period 

By  transfer 

Transition  period 

Increase  in  limitation 

Transition  period 

Trust  fund  transfers 

Transition  period , 

CXXII 902— Part  12 


.  106.  294,  450 

724,  787,  220 

(8,214,000) 

a  966,0001 

(39,  559,  2010) 

(?1,  862,  800) 

(1  4i:,fX)0i 

4486,000; 


1,888,191,570 
689,  878,  400 
(9,314,000) 
(2,  966,  000) 

(37,915,000') 

(21   597  000) 

(1  41!  000) 

(486,000; 


.  869,  547,  820 

712,  164,220 

(9,314,000) 

(2,966,0001 

(37,919,  OOOj 

(21,597.000  1 

(l,411,00C'i 

(48t,000) 


1,  8f  7,  261,  820 
7:2.331,220 
(9,314,000) 
(2,966,000). 


-239.032,530 
-22,  456,  000 
(-1,100  OOO). 


-20,925,750 
-rl2,452,820 


-2,281,000 

-s,  833.  oo: 


(3- 


919,000) 
,  5S7,  CK)0) 

411,030). 
(486,000). 


(-1,640,200). 
(-265,800). 
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Amouato  rKommendad  In 


loaMM  (+)  or  dKfMM  (-)  conrarwm  rtport 
comparw  with 


Budgat 

Mtimat* 

1976/traniitlon 


HouM 
biU 


S«ntts 
biM 


Conftrenc* 
rtport 


Budget 
estimata 


House 
biU 


Senate 
bill 


Grand  total -Tillej  I,  II.  and  III: 

New  budget  (oWigational)  authority %' ,qV71V 

Transition  period '•,,?,?•  ;7r' 

By  transfer <'?l'^o' 

Transition  period i„' S^' 

By  transfer  from  sec.  32  (transition  period) ^  '^•22S' 

Increase  m  limitation  on  loans ^'i^  btj' 

Increase  in  limitations J,!';,r 

Transition  period • ^  ,   .Tr 

Trust  fund  transfers ^'ijil' 

Transition  period ,,n^?fi' 

Liquidation  of  contract  authority (1.  ]^<}j*' 

Transition  period (85,(XXI, 


8M    $8,133,161,167    $9,716,514,420    $9,393,791,970     -5J26, 889. 880    +$1,260,630,803       -$322,722,450 
225     2  332  722,200      /  945, 717,355      2,647,057,180      +254.609.955         +314.334,980        -298,660,175 

000)         (9.686,000)      (187,316,000)      (187,316.000)    (-13.900.000)      (+177.630.000) 

000)         (3,059.000)  (3,059,000)         (3.059,000) 

000)        (20,000,000)        (20.000,000)        (20,000,000) 

000)      (375.000,000)       (375,000.000)      (375.000. 000)  (+260,000.000) 

200)       (39,283,000)       (40,033.000)       (40,033,000)      (-1,840,200)  (+7S0.0(») 

800)        (24,136,000)        (24,136,000)        (24,136,000)  (-299.800) 

000)  (1,411.000)  (1.411.000)  (1.411,000) 

000)  (486.000)  (486.000)  (486.000) 

000)  (1.285,999,000)  (1,281.999,000)  (1.281,999,000)    (-30,235,000)         (-4,000,000) 

000)        (85,000.000)        (85.000.000)        (85.000.000) 


Mr.  Speaker,  every  conference  agree- 
ment Ls  a  result  of  compromise  by  mem- 
bers of  the  conference  committee  of  the 
House  and  Senate.  I  am  frank  to  say  that 
In  my  opinion  the  conference  agreement 
Is  much  too  high  In  some  respects  and  If 
I  had  exclusive  authority.  I  would  have 
made  many  reductions  In  this  bill  which 
were  not  made.  I'm  not  saying  this  in 
criticism  of  my  colleagues,  but  I  simply 
believe  that  we  have  got  to  find  a  way  to 
get  a  better  handle  on  spending  and  that 
there  Is  no  way  to  do  this  other  than  by 
some  considerable  exercise  of  restraint  in 
fiscal  matters. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  would  like  to  warn  the 
House  that  In  the  conference  report  be- 
fore us  today  we  are  opening  two  doors 
to  what  may  very  well  become  massive 
expenditure  programs. 

I  refer  to  the  International  Fund  for 
Agricultural  Development  and  the  Afri- 
can Development  Fund.  Both  of  these 
items  were  added  in  the  Senate.  While  I 
opposed  these  Items  in  conference,  they 
nevertheless  were  Included  in  the  con- 
ference report. 

Both  of  these  items  are  new  programs 
and  represent  the  first  steps  In  what 
could  easily  develop  into  major  annual 
foreign  aid  programs.  Each  of  these  new 
programs  Ls  also  a  costly  duplication  of 
already  existing  efforts  and  organiza- 
tions— such  as  the  International  Devel- 
opment Association,  the  Inter-American 
Development  Bank,  the  Asian  Develop- 
ment Bank  and  our  own  efforts  through 
the  Agency  for  International  Develop- 
ment. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  also  concerned  that 
the  International  Fund  for  Agricultural 
Development  could  possibly  promote  ag- 
ricultural enterprises  that  would  be  det- 
rimental to  our  own  Interests — particu- 
larly in  the  agricultural  area. 

I  strongly  support  the  Ideal  of  ridding 
the  world  of  hunger,  as  I  believe  all  Mem- 
bers do.  I  believe  we  must  assist  poor  and 
underdeveloped  nations  of  the  world  to 
Improve  their  agricultural  production  In 
order  to  feed  their  own  people.  But  my 
support  does  not  extend  to  helping  other 
nations  develop  agricultural  industries 
that  undercut  the  efforts  of  the  United 
States  and  threaten  the  Amra"lcan  farmer 
with  bankruptcy. 

Mr.  KAZEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 


Mr.  MAHON.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Texas. 

Mr.  KAZEN.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

I  would  like  to  ask  the  chairman,  the 
gentleman  from  Texas,  how  did  these 
fimds  get  into  this  particular  bill  that 
were  not  in  the  House  bill?  Were  they 
In  the  Senate  bUl? 

Mr.  MAHON.  They  were  placed  in  the 
bill  in  the  other  body.  I  would  say  to  my 
friend,  and  tlie  program  for  this  agri- 
cultural aid  was  approved  last  Decem- 
ber, several  months  ago. 

Mr.  KAZEN.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield  further.  I  was  just  wondering  if 
any  of  these  articles  were  not  the  sub- 
ject of  a  conference  and  were  added  by 
the  conference  rather  than  by  the  Mem- 
bers of  this  body. 

Mr.  MAHON.  No.  These  actions  were 
taken  in  the  Senate  with  these  amend- 
ments being  added,  and  the  conference 
agreed  to  concur  to  some  extent  in  the 
Senate  amendments. 

Mr  KAZEN.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  MAHON.  I  think  another  subject 
here  regarding  these  amendments  is  the 
fact  that  the  other  body  added  over  the 
budget  the  sum  of  $400  million  for  food 
stamps.  There  was  no  budget  estimate 
for  this  amount,  and  there  were  those 
of  as  on  the  conference,  including  my- 
self, who  opposed  this  $400  million  addi- 
tion above  the  budget  for  food  stamp 
programs.  The  Committee  on  Appropria- 
tions through  Its  able  subcommittee 
headed  by  the  gentleman  from  Missis- 
sippi (Mr.  Whitten)  and  the  gentleman 
from  North  Dakota  (Mr.  Andrews >  made 
some  very  constructive  recommendations 
in  our  supplemental  bill  last  year  which 
are  designed  to  bring  dowm  sharply  cer- 
tain costs  in  the  field  of  food  stamps. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  other  body  put  in 
$400  million.  The  conferees  agreed  to 
$200  million.  I  doubt  very  seriously  that 
these  funds  are  needed  and  I  did  not  sup- 
port the  addition  of  the  funds. 

So  far  this  year,  the  Department  has 
requested  appropriations  for  the  food 
stamp  program  of  $6,590,000,000  for  fis- 
cal year  1976  and  $1,828,000,000  for  the 
transition  quarter.  In  the  first  supple- 
mental appropriations  bill.  H.R.  10647. 
which  passed  the  House  on  November  13. 
1975.  we  made  reductions  in  the  program 
of  $1,387,095,000  for  fiscal  year  1976  and 
$788,883,000  for  the  transition  period.  We 


were  able  to  recommend  these  reductions 
for  two  reasons:  First,  we  found  in  re- 
viewing the  Food  Stamp  Act  that  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  had  more  than 
ample  authority  to  correct  Uie  abuses 
tliat  are  so  widespread  in  the  program, 
and  second,  there  was  a  carryover  of 
$586,500,000  in  unobligated  funds  from 
fiscal  year  1975. 

Of  course,  the  primary  reason  for  the 
reduction  of  $2,175,978,000  in  the  f^rst 
suplemental  appropriations  bill  was  that 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  had  the  legal 
authority  to  revise  regulations,  curb 
abuses,  and  effect  program  savings.  We 
directed  him  to  do  so.  Let  me  quote  from 
our  report  (H.  Rept.  No.  94-645)  whlrh 
was  prepared  under  the  able  leadership 
of  Chairman  Whitten: 

In  recommending  an  additional  appropria- 
tion for  the  food  stamp  program  for  that 
part  of  fiscal  year  1976  from  February  until 
June  30.  1976  of  $1,750,000,000.  the  Commit- 
tee has  made  $100,000  of  such  funds  available 
only  to  revise  regulation.-!  a^  authorized  by 
existing  law.  TTils  should  put  an  end  to  many 
existing  vlolatlon.s.  In  this  connection  the 
committee  takes  note  of  section  5(a)  of  the 
Food  Stamp  Act  which  authorizes  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture  to  establish  eligibility 
standards  and  specifically  provides 

•••  •  •  participation  In  the  food  Btamp 
program  shall  be  limited  to  those  households 
whose  Income  and  other  financial  resourree 
are  determined  to  bo  substantial  llmltln? 
factors  In  permitting  them  to  purchase  s 
nutritionally  adequate  diet  " 

Section  10(e)  provides  that  the  Secretary 
must  approve  State  plans  and  specifies 

"The  State  agency  of  each  state  de.slring 
to  participate  in  the  food  stamp  program 
shall  submit  for  approval  a  plan  of  operation 
specifying  the  manner  In  which  such  pro- 
gram will  be  conducted  within  the  Sf«t« 
•  •  •■'  and  section  10(f)  authorizes  the  Sec- 
retary to  withhold  funds: 

"If  the  Secretary'  determines  that  In  the 
administration  of  the  program  there  Is  a 
failure  by  a  State  agency  to  comply  sub- 
stantially with  the  provisions  of  this  Act. 
or  with  the  regulations  issued  pursuant  to 
this  Act.  or  with  the  State  plan  of  operation, 
he  shall  Inform  such  State  agency  of  such 
failure  and  shall  allow  the  State  agency  a 
reasonable  p>erlod  of  time  for  the  correction 
of  such  failure.  Upon  the  expiration  of  ruch 
period,  the  Secretary  shall  direct  that  there 
t>e  no  further  lss\iance  of  coupons  In  the 
political  subdivisions  where  such  failure  has 
occurred  until  such  time  as  satisfactory  cor- 
rective action  has  been  taken  " 

Section  11  authorizes  the  disqualification 
of  retail  stores  and  wholesale  concerns  under 
the  following  conditions: 
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••Any  approved  retail  food  store  or  whole- 
sale food  concern  may  be  dU^quallfied  from 
further  participation  In  the  foc>ci  st-amp  pro- 
gram on  a  finding,  made  as  specified  lu  the 
regulations  that  such  store  or  concern  h&a 
violated  any  of  the  provisions  of  this  Act,  or 
the  regulations  Issued  pursuant  to  this  Act 
Such  disqualification  shall  be  for  such  period 
of  time  as  may  be  determined  In  accordance 
with  regulations  Issued  pursuant  to  this  Act. 
The  action  of  disqualification  shall  be  sub- 
ject to  review  as  provided  In  section  13  of 
this  Act." 

In  addition,  other  sections  of  the  Food 
Stamp  Act.  as  amended,  deal  with  the  au- 
thority of  the  Secretary  to  establish  terms 
and  conditions  for  participation  In  the 
program. 

Therefore.  It  would  seem  apparent  that 
most  of  the  abuses  of  the  prouram,  which 
have  been  so  widely  reported,  are  subject  to 
action  by  the  Department.  Some  officials  esti- 
mate that  close  to  1  out  of  every  5  food  stamp 
dollars  are  used  Improperly.  Improper  Issu- 
ance, lax  regulations,  fraud,  blackmarketlng. 
and  loose  eligibility  standards  mav  be  cost- 
ing $1  billion  per  year. 

For  example,  testimony  before  the  Com- 
mittee revealed  that  under  existing  regula- 
tions an  Individual  could  own  a  $100,000 
home  and  a  new  luxury  automobile,  but  as 
long  as  he  was  unemployed  and  had  less  than 
$1,500  In  the  bank  he  could  get  food  staiiip-;: 
two  airline  pilots  with  income  In  the  $50,000 
per  year  bracket  drew  food  stamps  during 
an  airline  strike;  and  It  was  reported  that 
In  some  States  a  food  stamp  caseworker  must 
complete  as  many  as  a  dozen  different  forms 
In  order  to  certify  an  applicant  eligible  un- 
der existing  regulation.  These  and  similar 
cases  could  be  prevented  by  a  change  In 
regulations. 

It  has  also  been  reported  that  food  stamps 
are  widely  used  to  purchase  liquor,  cigarettes, 
hard  drugs,  or  make  Installment  payments 
on  television  sets  and  other  major  Items. 
This  would  be  greatly  reduced  through  the 
countersigning  procedure. 

with  regard  to  the  complaints  of  Issuance 
of  food  stamps  to  students  contrary  to  the 
Intent  of  the  act.  the  Committee  call.s  atten- 
tion to  the  following  provision  contained  In 
the  Appropriation  Act  for  fl.scal  year  1976: 
"Provided  further.  That  no  part  of  the  fluids 
appropriated  by  this  Act  shall  be  used  durlnt; 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1976  to  make 
food  stamps  available  to  any  household,  to 
the  extent  that  the  entitlement  oiherwi.se 
available  to  such  household  Is  attributable  to 
an  Individual  who:  (1)  has  reached  his 
eighteenth  birthday:  (U)  Is  enrolled  In  an 
Institution  of  higher  education;  and  (ill)  is 
properly  claimed  as  a  dependent  child  for 
Federal  income  tax  purposes  by  a  taxpayer 
who  Is  not  a  member  of  an  eligible  house- 
hold." 

In  this  case  all  that  Is  needed  Is  for  the 
Department  and  others  to  enforce  the  law. 

It  becomes  evident  that  at  least  a  billion 
dollars  a  year  could  be  saved  If  the  Depart- 
ment would  change  the  regulations  and  en- 
force them.  For  the  purpose  of  enforcement, 
the  Committee  authorized  for  the  fi.sral  year 
the  transfer  of  an  additional  fC, 094. 000  to 
the  Inspector  General.  This  Is  In  addition  to 
the  other  enforcement  activities." 

Mr.  LEGGETT.  Mr,  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MAHON.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  California. 

Mr.  LEGGETT.  Mr,  Speaker.  I  not.e 
that  a.^  opposed  to  the  blU  when  It  left 


the  House  we  have  added  S2  million  for 
the  implementation  of  the  200-mile- 
limit  legl-jlatioii.  and  that  is  under  the 
Dejfartment  of  Commerce,  en  vaue  27  of 
the  report,  and  also  that  we  added  in  or 
substituted  SIO  million  for  the  Coa.st 
Guard,  tr:)  implement  that,  and  that  is 
I  think  somewhat  less,  a  little  bit  les5 
than  the  Senate  but  the  amount  !.«  more 
than  the  House  had  passed. 

I  would  hope  that  our  efforts  at 
economy  hero  do  not  give  any  indication 
to  the  Office  of  Management  and  Budget 
that  we  do  not  have  our  whole  heart  and 
commitment  behind  the  200-mile-limit 
legislation. 

Mr.  MAHON.  I  wovild  .'-r.y  t.o  my  col- 
league, the  gentleman  from  California, 
that  additional  funds  v>i;l  be  added  in 
the  regular  fiscal  year  1977  bill. 

Mr.  LEGGETT.  This  is  primarily  for 
the  quarter  of  tran.^ition,  to  get  it  going? 

iMr.  MAHON-  That  is  right. 

Mr.  LEGGETT.  I  appreciate  the  gen- 
tleman including  these  amounts  at  this 
time.  I  think  it  is  very  important  to  move 
ahead  and  get  staffed  up  because  we 
have  a  verj'  important  timetable  to  ad- 
here to  in  order  to  accomplish  the  re- 
sults of  the  legislation. 

Mr.  MAHON.  I  thank  my  colleague. 

Mr.  FLOOD.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MAHON.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  such  time  as  he  may 
corL-^ume. 

Mr.  FLOOD.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  appreciate 
my  colleague,  the  gentleman  from  Texas, 
yielding.  I  will  also  iri.sert  a  table  with  my 
remarks. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Labor-HEW  chapter 
of  H  R.  13172.  as  agreed  upon  by  the  con- 
ferees, totals  $3,586,367,000,  an  increase 
of  $849,519,000  over  the  budget.  $326.- 
558.000  over  the  House  bill,  and  a  de- 
crea.se  ot  $78,550,000  from  the  Senate  bill. 
The  chapter  also  includes  $583,788,000 
for  the  3 -month  transition  period  be 
tween  fiscal  years  1976  and  1977,  an  in- 
crease of  $72,547,000  over  the  budget, 
$3,664,000  over  the  House  bill,  and  a  de- 
crease of  $5,000,000  from  the  Senat-e  bill. 

With  respect  to  the  Department  of 
Labor,  the  bill  provides  76  new  positions, 
as  requested  in  the  budget,  to  carry  out 
the  Longshoremen's  and  Harbor  Work- 
ers' Compensation  Act  and  30  new 
permanent  positions  for  the  black  limg 
program  The  bill  includes  $5,000,000  to 
operate  the  mountain-plains  family  edu- 
cation and  employment  program  in  Mon- 
tana for  another  year.  Language  is  in- 
cluded in  the  bill  to  permit  the  Virgin 
Islands  to  borrow  from  the  tmemploy- 
ment  trust  fund  to  pay  unemployment 
benefits. 

Tlie  bill  includes  $2,237,000,000  for  pub- 
lic assistance,  which  accoimts  for  $248,- 
033.000  of  the  increase  over  both  the 
budget  and  the  House  bill.  The  increase 
is  primarily  to  meet  the  Federal  share  of 
medicaid  costs  and  Is  based  on  the  latest 


estimates  received  from  HEW,  The  pay- 
ments are  required  by  law,  and  the  funds 
uill  ha\-e  to  be  apriropnau-c  sooiicr  or 
later.  The  bill  includes  175  new  positions 
for  St.  Elizabeths  Hospital,  together  with 
$5,200,000  for  renovation  and  construc- 
tion to  correct  deficiencies  identified  in 
the  1975  JCAH  report  relating  to  safety 
improvements  needed  at  the  hospital 

The  bill  includes  $4,000,000  for  con- 
struction at  Rogers  Memorial-Capitol 
Hill  Hospital  in  Washington,  D.C.  Lan- 
guage Ls  included  in  the  bill  to  transfer 
$22,500,000  from  existing  appropriations 
for  medical  facilities  construction  to  the 
health  planning  pro,cram  and  the  re- 
gional medical  program.  Of  tliat  amount. 
$".2,500,000  is  for  health  planning  agen- 
cies and  $10,000,000  is  for  the  RMP  pro- 
gram. Language  is  also  included  to  place 
a  limit  of  $1,500,000,000  on  the  cumula- 
tive medical  facilities  lorm  principal  out- 
standing in  fiscal  year  1976. 

The  bill  provides  additional  funds  for 
the  so-called  transition  period  for  se\'- 
eral  health  activities.  Among  them  are 
the  maternal  and  child  health  program, 
drug  abuse  programs,  and  programs  to 
combat  alcoholism. 

For  education  programs,  the  conferees 
have  agreed  on  a  total  of  $945.325.0<:i0.  of 
which  S791.000.000  is  for  basic  educa- 
tional opportunity  grant.?.  The  b:ll  in- 
cludes $90,000,000  for  education  for  the 
handicapped  State  prants,  $30,000,000  for 
emergency  .school  aid  for  school  districts 
that  are  m  the  process  of  desegregating. 
$24,000,000  for  hold-harmless  provisions 
of  the  impact  a;a  law.  S6. 800.000  for  the 
right  to  read  program,  and  65  new  posi- 
tions a.s,soc]ated  with  education  for  the 
handicapped  and  impact  aid, 

Tlie  bill  also  includes  transition  period 
funding  for  certain  education  programs, 
such  as  the  initial  funding  for  the  new 
State  equalization  program,  emergency 
school  aid  special  projects,  and  public 
libraries. 

For  program^  for  the  elderly,  the  con- 
ferees agreed  on  $143,410,000,  an  increase 
of  $39,835,000  over  the  budget  request. 
For  the  transition  period,  the  bill  includes 
an  additional  $50,150,000  for  aging  pro- 
grams, an  increase  of  $24,256,000  over 
the  budget. 

For  the  Corporation  for  Pubhc  Broad- 
casting, the  bill  includes  $78,500,000,  an 
increase  of  $8,500,000  over  the  budget 
and  $16,500,000  over  last  year's  appro- 
priation. For  the  transition  period,  the 
bill  includes  the  budget  request  of 
$17,500,000. 

Those  are  the  highlights  of  chapter  VI 
of  this  bill.  In  sum.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  La- 
bor-HEW chapter  totals  $3,586,367,000, 
of  which  $2,237,000,000  is  for  mandators" 
public  assistance  paj-ments  and  $383,- 
036.000  is  for  programs  that  were  not 
considered  in  the  regular  Labor-HEW  bill 
for  1976  because  they  were  not  author- 
ized in  time. 

I  insert  a  table  in  the  Record  follow- 
ing my  remarks  showing  the  Labor-HEW 
chapter  in  detail: 
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1976  1976 

197S        ipprepritlion        lupplemenUI 
appropriation  to  date     budgtt  raquatt 


Hous*  action      Stnata  action 


Contetenct 
agreement 


DEPARTMENT  OF  LABOR 


Employment  Standard!  Administration:       i 

Salaries  and  eipensos |. 

Transition  period i. 

Departmental  Management:  i 

Salaries  and  expenses .....I 


Transition  peiiod. 

Total,  Department  o(  LalMr,  1976. 
Transition  period .. 


$76,116 

NA 

31, 1S9 

NA 


S8S.561 
21, 492 

33.  Ul 
8,156 


}43S 

m 

17« 

S89 


$100 

m 

M 
5<9 


$260 
MS 

10,060 
589 


$260 
U5 

5.060 
589 


609 
910 


160 
870 


10.  320 
1.034 


5,320 
1.034 


DEPARTMENT  OF  HEALTH.  tDUCATION,  AND  WELFARE 

Maternal  and  child  health  (transition  period). 


Health  Services  Administration 

Center  lor  Disease  Control -  -  - 

NiH— National  Institute  lor  Environmental  Health  Sciences  (transition  period).. 
Alcohol.  0:ug  Abuse,  and  Mental  Health  Administration: 
Drug  Abuse: 

Project  grai\ti . 

Transition  period... ..--- 

Formula  grants ....... 

Alcoholism  pioject  grants:  (Transition  period) — 

SL  Elizabeth's  Hospital 

Transition  period 

Buildings  and  lacillties — ................. 

Health  Resources  Administration: 

Health  Planning  (By  Transfer) 

Special  Medical  Facihties — — 

Office  ol  Education: 

Elementary  and  secondary  ed';cation ..^...... 

Transition  peiiod .......... 

School  assistance  in  federally  affected  area* 

Emergency  school  aid ...... 

Transition  period - 

Education  for  the  Handicapped:  State  grants 

Higher  education: 

Baiic  opportunity  grants 

Transition  period 

fellowships  for  the  Disadvantaged — 

Library  resources    (Transition  period) — 

Salaries  and  Fxpenses .. • — . — • 

Transition  Period 

Social  and  Rehabilitation  Service: 

Public  Assistance 

Transition  Period 

Special  Institutions: 

Gallaudet  College 

Transition  Period >.......... 

Howard  University  ,. — --- 

Transition  Period , - 

Assistant  Secretary  for  Human  Development: 
Rehabilitation  Service  Projects. 
Aging  programs: 

Community  services. 

R.  &  D.  manpower 

Federal  Council  on  Aging.. 

Subtotal 

Transition  period 


13 


NA 
152.298 

NA 


122.000 
NA 
35.000 
NA 
48.758 
NA 
NA 

0 
0 

.186.915 

NA 

R56.016 

241.  700 

NA 

100.000 

660.000 

NA 

0 

NA 

100.686 
NA 

841.479 
NA 

35.  595 
NA 

81,700 
NA 


80,225 

285,417 

7.540 


12. 925 

2.500 

0 

10.940 

53.000 

15.875 

5.400 

SO. 000 
4.000 

2. 425,  792 

NA 

680.000 

241. 70O 

325 

110,000 

715,000 

124,000 

0 

0 

105. 224 

24,643 

15,003,950 
3, 965. 000 

22. 435 

5.606 

84.158 

18.  728 


I 

0 


126. 126 

12.090 

35.000 

0 

375 

375 

5.200 
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Total.  Department  of  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare,  1976. 
Transition  period 
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CorporaUon  for  Public  Broadcasting,  1976.. 
Transition  period 


Grand  toUI.  1976... 
Transition  period. 


105.000 

IS,  000 

500 

120,500 

NA 


0 

0 

0 

404.200 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

1.988.967 

440.500 

396 

135 

2.400 

900 


97. 235 

5,765 

575 

103,  575 

25,894 


18.300 

0 

1,000 


126. 126 

12.090 

35,000 

17.100 

125 

1.007 

5.200 

0 

• 

0 

3.000 

0 

0 

3.000 

90.000 

791.000 

1.000 

750 

12,937 

J.  575 

635 

1.988.967 
440.500 

396 

135 

2.400 

900 


120.000 

19.000 

575 

139.  575 
50.150 


18,300 

25.900 

1.000 


126. 126 

12.090 

35.000 

20,600 

125 

1.007 

5.200 

(40,000) 
8.000 

12.950 
3.000 

40.000 

50,000 

3.000 

90.000 

791.000 

1.000 

750 

12.937 

1,575 

635 

2.237.000 
440.500 

396 
135 


ir400 
4.465^ 


125.600 

19.000 

575 

145.210 
55,150 


18,300 

0 

1,000 


126, 126 

12,090 

35,000 

20,600 

125 

1.007 

5,200 

(22.500) 
4.000 

8.000 

3.000 

24.000 

30.000 

3.000 

90.000 

791.000 

1. 000 

750 

12.937 

1.5/5 

635 

2.  237. 000 
440.500 

396 

135 

2.400 

900 

3.565 

123.800 

19.000 

575 

143.410 
50,150 


2,666.239 
492. 831 


3.181.149 
561.754 


3.  576. 079 
570. 254 


3.502.547 
565,254 


62.000 
NA 


70,000 
17.500 


78.500 
17,500 


78.500 
17.500 


78.500 

17.500 


2.736.848 
511,241 


3.2sa,aas 

580,124 


3.664.917 
588,788 


3.  586,  367 
583,788 


Mr.  Speaker.  I  woLild  like  io  add  a  few 
words  about  an  item  that  ia  included  in 
chapter  III  of  this  bill  as  agreed  upon 
In  the  conference.  I  am  vers?  pleased  to 
report  that  the  conferees  hi  ,ve  accepted 
the  full  amount  of  $25.000.COO  added  by 
the  Senate  for  emergency  ali  to  the  vic- 
tims of  the  recent  disastrous  earthquakes 
In  northeastern  Italy.  The  liitlal  shocks 
occurred  at  approximately  19  p.m.  local 
time  on  Thursday.  May  6.jThere  have 
been  more  than  50  aftershocks  .since  then, 
including  a  relatively  severej  one  on  May 
9.  The  Provinces  of  Udlne  arjd  Pordenone 
In  the  Frlull  region,  within  which  is  the 
area  primarily  affected.  haVe  a  popula- 
tion of  approximately  SOO.OOf  About  180,- 
000  were  in  the  most  sev^ely  stricken 
zone  The  official  death  tojl  l.s  903  and 
1.742  nre  hospitalized.  Thete  are  80.000 
to  100.000  homeless  who  arfe  being  shel- 


tered In  tents  provided  by  Italy,  the 
United  States,  and  other  Governments. 

It  Ls  clear  that  the  people  affected  by 
these  earthquakes  need  our  assistance 
Immediately  The  funds  In  this  bill  will 
be  used  to  provide  emergency  assistance 
such  as  blankets  and  cots,  temporary 
shelter,  clearance  of  streets,  repairs  of 
essential  utilities,  and  the  like  It  will  also 
be  ased  to  help  on  the  reconstruction  of 
utilities  and  buildings  to  some  extent.  I 
am  plea.sed  that  we  have  been  able  to  act 
so  quickly  on  this  Important  matter 

Mr  SMITH  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield'' 

Mr.  MAHON.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa. 

Mr  SMITH  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Speaker,  this 
bill  originally  contained  the  funds  so  that 
imder  title  IX  of  the  Older  Americans 
Act  the  number  of  jobs  Lmder  title  EX 


or  green  thumb  and  other  .lobs  program.^ 
administered  by  national  cnntractor.«; 
would  be  Increased  from  12.400  up  to 
15.000.  As  1  understand  It.  the  Senate 
took  that  from  the  bill  and  put  it  Into 
the  swlne  flu  vaccine  that  passpri  herp 
SO  it  could  become  law  sooner  and.  there- 
fore, it  Is  no  longer  in  this  bill  I:;  agrf  - 
Ing  to  that  provision  beinc  .shifted  to  the 
swlne  flu  bill,  l.s  it  true  that  the  addi- 
tional fujids  for  2.600  jobs  are  used  solely 
for  the  purpo.se  of  funding  jobs  under 
national  contractors  for  the  green  thumb 
and  other  older  American  jobs  under  title 
EX. 

Mr  FLOOD.  I  can  say  thLs  to  the 
gentleman.  That  Ls  the  intention  of  the 
committee  now,  It  always  has  been  the 
clear  intention  of  the  rommltter.  and  I 
carmot  see  where  there  would  be  any  pos- 
sible misunderstanding 
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Mr.  MOAKLEY,  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield' 

Mr.  M.AHON   I  yield  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  MOAKLEY.  Mr  Speaker.  I  would 
like  to  inquire  of  the  aistinguLshed 
chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on  L.abor- 
HEW,  about  this.  Amendment  No  85  pro- 
vides S30  million  to  carry  out  the  provi- 
sions of  section  708(a)  of  the  EmerrToncy 
School  Aid  Act. 

The  conferees  indicate  they  expect  the 
full  $30  million  to  be  distributed  to  the 
emergency  impact  areas.  I  just  want  to 
be  sure  that  it  is  a  clear  understanding 
that  by  "emergency  impact  areas"  the 
reference  is  to  major  metropolitan  areas 
such  as  Boston  and  I  on!s\ille.  that 
are  now  under  court  ordered  busing 
programs. 

Mr.  FLOOD.  Mr  Speaker,  if  the  gen- 
tleman will  yield  further.  I  can  say  this 
to  the  gentleman,  the  answer  is  "Yes." 
The  conferees  agreed  on  S^iO  million  in 
the  conference,  to  carry  out  section 
708iai  of  the  Emergency  School  .A.id  .A.ct. 
This  section  of  the  act  authorizes  the 
•A-ssistant  Secretary  of  HEW  to  a-ssist  the 
school  districts  who  have  these  very 
special  emergency  problems,  resulting 
from  the  court  ordered  desegregation 
plans.  Tlie  best  examples  are  in  Boston 
and  Louisville  and  Detroit. 

The  conference  report,  by  the  way. 
makes  it  very  clear  that  this  $30  million 
is  only  for  such  emergency  Impact  area.'-. 
which  are  implementing  court-ordered 
desgregation  plans. 

Mr.  BAUMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  tlie 
gentleman  from  Texas  yield  for  a  ques- 
tion? 

Mr  MAHON.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Maryland. 

Mr.  BAUMAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  one 
question  relating  to  amendment  No.  205. 
in  which  the  Hou^c  receded  and  agreed 
to  the  language  of  the  other  body.  It 
deals  with  funds  for  the  International 
Women's  Year  Commission  The  House 
originally  adopted  language  offered  by 
the  gentleman  from  Ohio  i  Mr.  Miller  >. 
which  read  as  follows 

That  none  of  the  fund.t  appropriated  under 
this  paragraph  shall  be  u.sed  for  the  pur- 
pose of  directly  or  Indirectly  influfiinng  the 
passage  or  defeat  of  any  piece  of  lewlslatlon 
before  any  legislative  body  Including  the 
ratification  of  any  constitutional  amend- 
ment. 

I  am  sure  that  the  gentleman  from 
Texas  will  recall  this  prohibition  arises 
out  of  a  controversy  about  tliis  particular 
Government  agency's  support  for  the 
equal  rights  amendment  and  for  other 
legislation  of  this  nature. 

I  am  disturbed  that  the  conferees 
changed  that  in  the  conference  report  to 
nothing  more  than  a  prohibition  against 
lobbying  activities. 

Can  the  gentleman  a.ssure  me  and  the 
other  Members  of  the  House  that  this 
phrase  contained  In  lobbying  activities 
forbids  the  use  of  any  funds  here  for 
any  sort  of  lobbying  activities,  whether 
before  Federal  or  State  bodies  or  any 
other  body  and  speclflcnllv  forbids  lob- 
bying for  the  equal  rlght»s  amendment? 

Mr.  M.^HON  Mr,  Speaker.  I  would  say 
it  should  limit  such  lobbying  I  had  sup- 
ported the  language  in  the  House  version 


which  affected  this  matter.  The  chair- 
man of  the  subcommittee  who  conducted 
the  hearings  and  the  markup  of  this  item 
is  the  gentleman  from  Oklahoma  'Mr. 
Steed  ' .  I  would  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Oklahoma  for  a  response  on  the 
conference  action. 

Mr,  STEED.  Mr  Speaker.  I  say  to  the 
gentleman  that  in  the  terms  of  the  act 
itself  and  in  the  amendment  still  In  the 
Hou.se  version,  it  is  my  opinion  that  it 
does  prohibit  any  use  of  thLs  money  for 
lobbying.  That  does  not  mean  there  may 
not  be  a  difference  of  opinion  between 
the  gentleman  and  myself  and  others  as 
to  what  constitutes  lobbying.  So  I  do  not 
know  whether  we  can  put  language  in 
the  bill  any  stronger  than  It  already  is  In 
terms  of  saying  that  the  money  is  to  be 
spent  in  the  way  the  act  provides. 

We  have  been  assured  by  the  chairman 
and  others  that  are  involved  in  the  work 
of  this  Commission  that  there  will  be  no 
abu.'-p';  of  the  use  of  this  money  in  the 
lobbying  field.  Outride  of  having  their  as- 
surance and  their  word  for  it.  I  do  not 
know  of  anything  else  at  this  stage  that 
we  can  depend  on.  other  than  the  lan- 
guage of  the  bill  and  that  is  the  way 
they  interpret  it 

Mr.  BAUMAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  If  the 
gentleman  from  Texas  will  yield  further. 
I  would  point  out  to  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma  that  this  is  the  same  Com- 
mission that  endorsed  the  equal  rights 
amendment  and  said  they  intended  to 
work  for  its  passage  all  over  the  United 
States  I  do  not  think  their  word  is 
worth  a  tinkers  damn  as  far  as  their 
past  performance.  That  is  why  we  need 
a  strong  prohibition. 

I  am  asking  about  forbidding  the  use 
of  these  funds  for  lobbying  for  this  or 
any  other  legislation. 

Mr.  STEED.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas  will  yield  further.  I 
think  we  have  to  remember  that  we 
are  talking  about  two  different  things. 
The  other  action  the  gentleman  referred 
to  was  a  matter  of  the  authority  which 
expired.  We  are  talking  about  a  new  act 
setting  up  a  commission.  It  grew  out  of 
this  other  Commission,  but  this  new 
Commi.ssion  operates  under  the  act.  It 
creates  it.  but  does  say  it  will  not  be  used 
for  lobbying.  Tlie  new  activities  will  be 
mostly  done  at  the  State  level  and  in- 
side the  United  States.  The  other  was 
an  international  artivit>'  that  took  place 
outside  the  United  States;  so  I  think  we 
have  two  different  types  of  activities 
here  There  is  no  rea.son  that  I  see  why 
the  new  work  would  not  be  in  conform- 
ance with  the  law  and  what  the  leaders 
of  this  Commission  have  told  us  tliat 
they  would  do  and  what  they  interpret 
the  law  to  mean 

Mr.  BALTM.AN.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding.  I  am  not  persuaded  that 
the  ianeuage.  however,  reaches  the  in- 
tent of  the  House  when  the  bill  first 
pas.sed.  and  it  should  not  have  been 
weakened  in  conference. 

Mr.  MAHON.  I  would  say  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Mar.vland  that  I  think  the 
House  language  was  more  definitive  than 
the  language  agreed  to  in  conference, 
but  it  was  necessary  to  reach  an  agree- 
ment, and  tills  is  the  agreement  that  was 
reached 


Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  no  further  re- 
quests for  time. 

Mr.  KnCHEL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  y;e';d  my- 
self 10  minutes. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  really  like  to  sup- 
port the  conference  report,  becpu^e  the 
bill  contains  a  number  of  wonhy  pro- 
grams. However,  the  overall  bill  is  sub- 
stantially above  the  budget,  and  thus  I 
cannot  in  good  conscience  do  so  if  my 
commitment  to  spending  restraint  is  to 
have  any  meaning. 

On  the  surface,  the  bill  appears  to  be 
under  the  budget  estimates.  We  see  an 
amount  in  the  bill  of  $12,040,849,160  for 
both  fiscal  year  1976  and  the  transition 
quarter,  compared  with  budget  estimates 
of  $12,313,120,075.  That  is  a  very  mis- 
leading comparison,  though,  because 
when  you  eluninate  budget  requests  that 
were  not  considered  because  of  a  lack  of 
authorizing  legislation  later  estimates,  or 
a  desire  to  consider  the  items  as  part  of 
the  fiscal  year  1977  appropriations,  you 
find  that  the  bill  is  actually  some  $900 
million  above  tlie  budget.  And  thi.s  does 
not  even  include  the  $248  million  for 
public  assistance,  for  which  there  was  no 
request  Nor  does  it  include  $260  million 
in  loan  limitation  authority  added  to  the 
budget  request  for  housing  for  the 
elderly  or  handicapped. 

The  Labor-HEW  chapter  alone,  minus 
the  public  assistance  add-on,  is  some 
$670  million  over  the  budget,  a  20-per- 
cent increase. 

Touching  on  tlie  pluses  of  the  bill  first, 
we  have  In  here  S2no  million  for  the  US. 
contribution  to  initiate  the  Interna- 
tional Fund  for  Agriculture  Develop- 
ment. This  Ls  designed  as  a  billion -dollar 
fund  to  assL«t  the  less  developed  coun- 
tries to  increase  their  food  production 
and  improve  the  nutritional  level  of  their 
population.  The  oil  producing  coun- 
tries are  expected  to  contribute  half  the 
funds,  or  $500  million  This  Ls  the  first 
time  they  will  have  pronded  moneys  to 
an  international  fund,  and  our  contribu- 
tion is  necessary'  to  insure  that  such  a 
contribution  does  in  fact  take  place. 
'Whatever  the  final  total,  however,  we 
cannot  provide  more  than  20  percent  So 
if  less  than  a  billion  is  ultimately  con- 
tributed, our  share  will  be  reduced  pro- 
portionately. A  pledging  session  will  take 
place  in  June,  which  Ls  why  the  funds 
need  to  be  included  in  thL'^  suppl'i'menusl. 

The  sum  of  S25  million  Ls  included  m 
the  bill  for  disaster  relief  for  Italy,  tc 
assist  the  victuns  of  the  recent  earth- 
quakes. We  aLso  consider  providing  S20 
million  in  relief  and  rehabilitation  funds 
for  Lebanon,  but  decided  against  doing 
so  at  this  time  because  of  the  unstable 
conditions  in  that  counti-y  There  l'=  un- 
certainty as  to  the  durability  of  the  gov- 
ernment, and  thT  war  is  still  ongoing. 
which  would  make  any  rehabilitation 
futile  at  this  time.  If  conditions  stabilize. 
I  think  tliere  is  considerable  disposition 
to  provide  construction  assistance  to  that 
country. 

In  the  Labor-HEW  section,  we  have 
provided  funds  to  fund  tlie  drug  abuse 
community  programs,  which  were  not 
funded  previously  due  to  a  lack  of  au- 
tiiorizing  legislation. 
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We  have  doubled  fundi  ig  for  edu- 
cation for  the  handlcappe<l. 

We  have  provided  thj  necessary 
money  to  fully  fund  the  basic  educa- 
tional opportunity  Ooverinient  pro- 
gram for  the  upcoming  schcol  year.  This 
will  permit  the  participation  of  a  fourth 
class  and  will  Insure  that  here  will  be 
no    reduction    In   current   irrant   leveLs. 

We  have  Included  money  to  fund 
library  resources  through  tlie  transition 
quarter.  A  number  of  llbrar  ans  had  ex- 
pre.s.sed  particular  concern  about  this 
problem. 

We  have  Included  funds  flor  programs 
to  aid  the  elderly,  Including  a  substan- 
tial Increase  over  last  year's  level  for 
the  title  m  community  services  pro- 
gram. This  program  had  been  operat- 
ing imder  the  continuing  i^esolutlon  at 
a  level  lower  than  last  yearf.  The  funds 
In  this  bill  will  allow  supplemental  al- 
locations to  be  made  to  the  various  area 
aging  agencies,  and  should  Enable  them 
to  restore  funding  for  thoie  programs 
that  have  been  cut  and  also  to  fund 
new  programs  providing  various  forms 
of  services  to  the  elderly,  such  as  meals 
on  wheels,  transportation,  et  cetera. 

The  sum  of  $78.5  million  Is  Included 
for  the  Corporation  for  Puallc  Broad- 
casting, an  Incria.se  of  $'  6.5  million 
ovpr  the  current  operating  lnvel.  Almost 
all  of  this  Increase  will  go  ,o  the  local 
stations,  however. 

Last,  we  have  included  la:iguage  cut- 
ting ofl  funds  for  the  so-called  sex- 
marihuana  study  at  Southern  Illinois 
University.  Some  concern  h  is  been  ex- 
pressed that  this  sets  a  precedent  and 
will  result  in  future  congressional  in- 
tervention into  the  peer  review  process 
of  approving  research  gran 
think  this  will  be  the  case, 
of  us  have  neither  the  expe 
time  to  get  involved  in  t 
However,  we  do  have  a  res; 
the  American  people  to  Insu: 
tax  dollars  are  properly  s; 
our  action  in  this  Instan 
message  through  to  the 
that  they  ought  to  be  lookl 
applications  a  little  more  cai^efully  from 
the  standpoint  of  propriety]  and  Justl 
flable  expenditures,  then  1 
had  the  desired  Impact  and 
gressional  action  should  no 
sary. 

These  good  points  in  the  b 
than  ofT.spt,  however,  by  the 
amount  the  bill  is  over  thel  budget  in 
real  terms.  Heading  the  listlof  unwar- 
ranted expenditures  Is  the  $^00  million 
for  food  .stamps.  Just  last  D 
Appropriations  Committee  ki 
billion  for  food  stamps  out 
supplemental  on  the  ground 
Department  of  Agriculture  si 
velop  new  regulations  to  tigh 
program,  and  that  such  regulations 
would  save  in  excess  of  a  biUh  n  dollars. 
We  now  have  such  regulation; ,  and  be- 
cause of  such  regulations  th(  Depart- 
ment states  no  additional  fun  Is  will  be 
needed,  and  yet  we  go  ahoac  and  ap- 
propriate additional  moneys  a  nyway.  Is 
it  any  wonder  that  the  Amerl(  an  public 
has  such  a  low  opinion  of  the  way  Con 
gress  operates? 

In  the  Labor-HEW  chapteH  $30  mil- 
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lion  wa-s  added  fur  emergency  scliool  aid, 
when  the  Department  of  HEW  estimates 
that  the  need,  because  of  new  court 
orders,  jsviU  only  be  $18.5  million.  We 
should  also  begin  to  ask  ourselves  as  to 
whether  it  is  in  fact  wise  policy  to  finan- 
cially bail  out  Federal  Judges.  There 
could  be  no  end  to  the  cost  to  the  Ameri- 
can taxpayer  If  the  Idea  takes  hold  that 
the  Federal  Government  has  a  financial 
obligation  to  cover  the  cost  of  any  Fed- 
eral court  order.  It  might  be  wiser  policy 
to  try  and  And  a  way  to  deal  with  the 
judges  who  venture  too  far  Into  the 
■political  thicket,"  rather  than  having 
to  ameliorate  Judicial  excesses  through 
financial  payoffs. 

The  $40  million  included  in  the  bill  for 
impact  aid  "hold  harmless"  funding  is 
totally  unjastined  Of  the  $80  to  $90  mil- 
lion estimated  requirement  for  "hold 
harmless,"  over  $50  million  would  go  to 
the  hold  harmless  "D"  category  to  pro- 
vide funds  not  to  cover  any  lasses  to  these 
"D"  districts,  but  to  cover  increases  they 
would  have  received  had  the  funds  for 
public  housing  children  gone  for  in- 
creased payments  to  A  and  B  districts. 
There  is.  in  other  words,  simply  no  harm 
to  "D"  districts  to  be  held  harmle.s.s 
against.  Providing  hold  harmle.ss  to  these 
districts  simply  r^ovides  them  a  bonanza 
for  which  there  Is  no  justification.  If 
ever  a  rescission  Is  In  order,  this  Item  is 
It.  for  there  are  more  than  enough  other 
moneys  already  available  to  cover  the 
other  hold  harmless  categories. 

The  .'590  million  added  to  the  budget 
figure  for  education  of  the  handicapped 
represents  a  100-percent  Increase  over 
the  previous  year.  Certainly  one  cannot 
quarrel  with  the  objectives  of  the  pro- 
gram, but  there  Ls  considerable  doubt 
as  to  whr>tlier  the  States  can  efficiently 
and  effectively  spend  such  a  large  In- 
crease. It  mast  aJ.-^o  be  asked  as  to 
whether  this  is  a  proper  Federal  respon- 
sibility. We  certainly  ought  to  help  the 
States  set  up  their  programs,  but  If  we 
make  it  a  policy  to  share  In  the  opera- 
tional financing,  the  cost  could  even- 
tually reach  $3  billion  by  1982. 

The  $791  million  included  to  fully  fund 
the  basic  educational  opportunity  grant 
program  is  $386.8  million  over  the  budget. 
The  administration  had  suggested  a 
series  of  traasfers  and  reprogram'ngs 
to  make  up  the  difference,  and  that  idea 
made  sense,  because  the  lncrea.se  in  .stu- 
dent enrollment  is  nowhere  the  increase 
In  total  student  a.sslstance  being  pro- 
vided. 

Altogether,  Federal  programs  will  gen- 
erate a  total  of  nearly  $3  9  billion  in  stu- 
dent assistance  this  coming  academic 
year,  an  Increase  of  nearly  $600  million, 
or  19  percent,  over  the  current  year,  this 
compares  with  an  estim.ited  enrollm<?nt 
Increase  of  maybe  1  to  2  percent. 

If  students  are  going  to  rely  more  on 
the  basic  grant  program,  then  it  stands 
to  reason  there  will  be  le.ss  reliance  on 
other  Federal  student  assistance  pro- 
grams. We  should.  In  other  words,  be 
shifting  moneys  around  within  the  over- 
all student  a.sslstance  category  to  meet 
changing  priorities,  rather  than  continu- 
ing to  simply  pile  dollars  on  top  of 
dollars. 

The  bill  also  singles  out  certain  proj- 


ects for  special  funding,  which  one  can 
only  surmise  was  done  as  a  favor  to  cer- 
tain individuals.  Included  in  this  cate- 
gory is  $4  million  for  Rogers  Hospital. 
$3.8  million  for  an  aging  demonstration 
project  in  the  State  of  Washington,  $1.1 
million  for  the  Seattle  Handicapped  Cen- 
ter and  others  in  the  Pacific  Northwest 
and  $2.4  million  for  construction  of  a 
recreation  complex  for  the  handicapped 
in  West  Virginia. 

I  am  sure  every  Member  of  Congress 
has  projects  in  his  district  for  which  he 
would  like  special  consideration,  and  if 
we  are  going  to  be  fair  about  it.  we  ought 
to  provide  special  earmarking  for  thase 
projects  too.  rpther  than  just  for  tliose 
of  Members  in  positions  of  power.  Of 
course,  that  would  make  a  mockery  of 
the  overall  process  and  formulas  we  have 
established  to  consider  project  applica- 
tions in  an  equitable  and  unbiased 
manner. 

In  conclusion,  what  we  have  here  Is  a 
conference  report  which,  despite  the  in- 
clusion of  a  number  of  necessary  items, 
is  simply  too  excessive  in  nature  to  war- 
rant adoption.  If  all  of  the  rhetoric  we 
hear  on  the  campaign  trail,  by  candi- 
dates of  both  parties,  about  the  need  to 
limit  Federal  spending  is  to  have  any 
meaniiig,  we  need  to  take  the  bull  by  the 
horns  and  vote  this  bill  down.  We  cannot 
have  it  both  ways,  if  we  are  going  to  be 
honest  about  it.  We  cannot  talk  about 
cutting  expenditures  and  then  turn 
around  and  vote  for  major  Increases.  The 
key  test  of  cne's  commitment  to  lower 
spending  is  a  bill  such  as  this  one.  A  vote 
for  the  conference  report  is  a  vote  for  a 
policy  of  high  Federal  spending  and  con- 
tinued high  tax€.«.  A  vote  against  the  re- 
port is  a  vote  to  pursue  a  leaner,  more 
efficient  Government  and  a  vote  to  let 
the  people  keep  more  of  their  hard- 
earned  dollars.  I  urge  rejection  of  the 
report. 

Mr.  BAUMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr  MICHEL.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  M;ir\iand. 

Mr.  BAUM.\N.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would 
like  to  express  my  personal  appreciation 
to  the  gentlem^^n  from  Illinois  <Mr. 
Michel  I  for  bringing  these  facts  to  the 
attention  of  the  House. 

Time  and  time  again  when  these  ap- 
propri.'xtion  bill:  come  before  us  he  quite 
often  stand.s  almo.it  alone  in  his  v.iUlng- 
ness  to  explain  to  the  full  membership 
who  do  not  have  the  privilege  of  serving 
on  the  Conmiittee  on  Appropriations 
exactlv  what  each  piece  of  lesislation 
means.    *, 

Mr.  Speaker,  if  it  were  not  for  the  in- 
foiinatlon  he  imparts  to  us.  many  would 
not  be  able  to  vote  intelilkentlv.  I  com- 
mend him  for  what  he  has  done,  for  his 
firm  stand  for  principle,  and  I  hope  he 
will  continue  to  offer  his  views  to  Mem- 
bers on  both  sl-^es  of  the  aisle. 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  5 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Massa- 
chusetts «Mr.  CoNTE). 

Mr.  CONI'E.  Mr.  Speaker  and  Mem- 
bers of  the  House.  I  rise  in  support  of 
this  conference  report. 

I  was  pleased  to  serve  as  one  of  the 
conferees.  I  am  satisfied  that  the  con- 
ference  and    all   the    members    of    the 
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committee  of  conference  were  mo.^t  dili- 
gent in  their  efforts  to  maintain  neces- 
sary' funding  levels  and  still  insure  the 
integrity  of  our  congres.sional  budget 
ceiling.  I  am  pleased  to  note  that  this 
appropriations  bill  is  still  under  the  oon- 
gre.sslonal  budget  ceiling  which  I  voted 
for. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  spoke  extensively  on 
various  provisions  of  this  bill  when  it 
was  on  the  House  floor  earlier,  and  at 
this  time  I  should  like  to  address  my.self 
to  .several  Important  provisions  which 
were  added  by  the  Senate  and  agreed  to 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CONTE  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois. 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Spehar.  I  just  want 
to  say.  In  commending  the  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts  'Mr.  Conte>.  who 
on  many  occasions  voted  for  amounts 
over  and  above  what  this  rentieman 
wouM  prefer,  that  to  his  credit  he  did 
support  the  budget  resolution  as  dls- 
tintruLshed  from  the  administration 
budget.  Por  that  I  commend  him  because 
to  do  otherwi.se,  frankly,  is  pure  dcma- 
goguery;  so  while  we  do  have  our  dif- 
ferences on  the  amount  of  money  we 
both  feel  is  justified.  I  commend  him  for 
at  least  taking  the  bull  by  the  horns  and 
voting  for  the  increased  budget  to  sub- 
stantiate his  nther  vote. 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to 
commend  the  gentleman  from  Illinois 
'Mr.  MiCHEi.) . 

.Although  we  may  disagree  on  some  of 
these  figures,  not  only  in  this  budpet 
but  in  other  budgets,  I  want  to  commend 
him  for  his  courage.  He  has  a  lot  of 
guts  and  stands  up  for  what  be  believes 
in.  I  know  the  pressure  that  is  put  on 
him  not  to  go  along  with  some  of  his 
thinking  in  cutting  the  budget. 

The  tragedy  that  has  overcome  the 
country  of  Italv  is  the  subject  of  a  nro- 
vlslon  in  this  legislation  for  $25  million 
In  disaster  relief  for  the  earthquakes  in 
th-"  Provinces  of  Udlne  and  Pordenone. 

In  fact,  mv  mother  and  father  were 
bom  right  near  the  little  village  of  Udine 
and  I  have  been  there  mariy  times. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  earthquake  has  left 
over  800  dead  in  that  particular  area  of 
Udine  and  Pordenone.  There  were  2.300 
Injured,  and  there  are  around  45.000 
homeless.  Not  only  that,  5.000  homes 
have  been  completely  destroyed. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  most  important  that 
we  provide  thl.s  humanitarian  assistance 
to  our  friends  who  have  endured  such 
los.ses  and  tragedies. 

The  funds  are  specifically  de.-igned  for 
two  distinct  purposes:  First,  to  provide 
temporary  assistance  and  shelter,  and 
.second,  to  begin  to  repair  the  damaged 
buildings  and  the  construction  of  new 
facilities  to  replace  those  that  have  been 
completely  destroyed  by  the  earthquake. 

I  am  proud  to  see  that  this  Congress, 
in  behalf  of  the  American  people,  has 
acted  so  quickly  in  this  emergency  situa- 
tion to  aid  those  who  are  in  such  despe- 
rate need. 

The  funding  for  Guatemala  disaster 
assistance,  which  I  supported  strongly, 
and  our  many  other  programs  covered  by 


our  famine  and  disaster  relief  efforts  had 
virtually  depleted  the  funds  left  in  this 
particular  account.  This  is  the  reason 
for  this  specific  appropriation. 

I  might  say  here.  Mr.  Speaker  and 
Members  of  the  House,  that  I  under- 
stand tliere  are  some  Members  in  the 
House  who  are  disturbed  about  the  lan- 
guage that  we  have  in  here  for  the  $25 
million. 

I  hope  no  one  wi!l  rise  to  oppose  this 
lancuage.  In  e.s.scnce.  what  this  language 
does  Ls  that  it  makes  the  $25  million 
available  upon  the  signing  of  this  ap- 
rropnatioi.  hill.  If  tlie  language  were  not 
i:i  there,  we  would  have  to  wait  for  an 
authorization  bill,  and  these  people  need 
this  money  in  northern  Italy  like  they 
needed  it  yesterday  and  not  tomorrow. 

Therefore.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  hope  my 
colleagues  who  are  thinking  about  this 
do  not  think  we  are  trying  to  encroach 
on  any  othr-r  committee's  jurisdiction. 
Tills  commiitee.  headed  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Louisiana  'Mr.  Passman), 
never  tries  to  encroach  upon  the  juris- 
diction of  any  other  committee. 

This  is  a  very  exceptional  case,  and  I 
plead  with  my  fellow  Members  to  leave 
this  particular  item  alone. 

The  SPE.\KER  pro  tempore.  The  time 
of  the  gentleman  has  expired. 

Mr.  I^nCHEL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  3 
additional  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Ma.ssachU'-etts. 

Mrs.  FENWICK.  Mr  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CONTE.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
woman from  New  Jersey. 

Mrs.  FENWICK,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  from  Massachusetts  'Mr. 
CoNTE)  for  yielding  to  me.  I  too  woidd 
like  to  speak  in  favor  of  the  $25  million 
for  the  people  of  Friuli — these  are  hard- 
working, fin.e  people  who  have  stiffercd 
repeatedly  in  war  and  in  disasters.  I 
think  it  is  imfwrtant  for  many  reasons. 
In  the  firtft  place,  it  is  in  the  .American 
tradition  that  when  there  is  a  disaster  we 
help.  I  think  that  is  one  of  the  best  ex- 
amples of  the  kind  of  Nation  we  are. 
Second.  I  think  it  is  also  so  !m;x)rtant  for 
the  people  themselves  to  know  that  they 
have  friends  and  that  their  suffering  is 
not  lonely.  Third.  I  think  it  is  also  im- 
portant for  the  pe-3ple  in  Italy.  a.'=  a 
whole,  to  know  that  this  country  is 
thinking  of  Italy,  remembering  Italy  in 
its  tragedy. 

So.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  hope  vers*  much  that 
this  will  be  approved. 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  want  to 
thank  the  gracious  gentlewoman  from 
New  Jersey  <Mrs.  Fenwick*  for  those 
remarks. 

Mr.  OILMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  would  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CONTE.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  York. 

Mr.  OILMAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  thank  the 
gentleman  from  Massachusetts  for  yield- 
ing. I  too  wholeheartedly  support  the 
j)roposal  to  commit  $25  million  toward 
the  disaster  that  has  occurred  i'l  Italy. 
We  have  already  expended  a  considerable 
amount  of  money  to  show  our  nation's 
commitment  for  Italy's  emergency  needs. 
U.S.  assistance  to  Italy  began  almost  im- 


mediately following  the  disaster.  Ambas- 
sador Volpe  provided  six  helicopters  for 
medical  evacuations,  aerial  reconnais- 
sance and  for  carrying  supplies.  The  40th 
Tactical  Group  of  the  US  Air  Force  sup- 
plied 100  t€nts  on  May  7  and  the  Agency 
for  International  Development  issued  620 
family  tents  to  be  used  for  temporary 
shelter,  providing  .shelter  for  50  percent 
of  the  victims  of  Osoppo. 

As  of  May  17.  the  total  U.S.  assistance 
to  Italy  was  over  $600,000. 

Fourteen  other  nations  have  contrib- 
uted some  $700,000  in  addition  to  sub- 
stantial equipment.  The  European  Eco- 
nomic Community  has  provided  S112.000 
and  the  League  of  Red  Cross  Societies  has 
made  a  donation  of  over  $800,000.  Final- 
ly, private  voluntary  organizations  have 
given  $140,000. 

However.  Mr  Speaker.  I  would  like  to 
point  out  tiiat  the  Com.mittee  on  Inter- 
national Relations  is  concerned  about  the 
fact  that  tlie  authorizing  process  here  has 
been  abrogated,  Tne  Committ.ee  on  Inter- 
national Relations  has  tiie  responsibility 
for  authorizing  all  disaster  funds.  There 
will  be  a  bill  tomorrow  that  will  provide 
the  authorization  for  this  disaster  relief 
to  Italy.  While  the  committee  is  not  rais- 
ing thL=  as  an  issue  at  this  time,  I  think 
that  this  procedure  is  something  that 
tnis  body  should  be  concerned  about  in 
the  future,  that  we  not  abrogate  the  au- 
thority of  the  committees  that  properly 
have  the  responsibility  for  fulfilling  this 
deed. 

Nevertheless.  I  full"  support  this 
measure  and  urge  its  support  by  my 
colleagruss 

Mr.  CONTE  Mr.  Speaker.  I  want  to 
thank  the  gentleman  from  New  York. 
and  I  car  understand  the  position  the 
gentleman  has  taken  with  respect  to  his 
committee,  but  the  Members  well  know 
what  would  happen  should  v^•e  have  to 
wait  fcr  the  authorization  bill,  and  then 
the  bill  m.ay  be  different  in  the  Senate. 
then  yc>u  would  have  to  go  to  conference 
this  would  take  a  pood  deal  of  time  and 
in  this  situation  time  is  of  the  essence. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  time 
of  the  gentleman  has  again  expired. 

Mr,  MICHEL.  Mr,  Speaker.  I  yield  2 
additional  minutes  to  the  gen'leman 
from  Mas.sachu.sett.s. 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  thank  the 
gentleman  for  yielding  me  the  additional 
time. 

Again  let  me  say  that  time  l"^  of  the 
essence  in  this  situation. 

The  conference  committee  recom- 
mended funding  the  international  fund 
for  agricultural  development  program  in 
the  amount  of  $200  million.  This  budget 
request  was  received  after  House  consid- 
eration of  this  legislation.  This  fund  will 
provide  grant  or  lean  assistance  to  less 
developed  countries  to  increase  food  pro- 
duction and  improve  the  nutritional 
level  among  the  poorest  of  their  popu- 
lations. 

It  is  anticipated  that  the  international 
fund  will  exceed  $1  billion  with  the 
OPEC  countries  contributing  at  least  50 
percent.  Should  the  other  countries 
renege  on  their  commitments,  then  the 
United  States  will  be  absolved  from  lia- 
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bility.  I  feel  this  program  can  be  the 
beginning  of  our  first  rea  attempt  at 
sohing  the  international  fjod  and  nu- 
trition problems  so  rampant  In  the  less 
developed  nations. 

Also.  I  should  like  to  nite  that  this 
legislation  also  contains  a  $5  mUllon  ini- 
tial funding  for  the  Afriaan  Develop- 
ment Bank  It  is  my  hope  [that  we  will 
continue  to  support  this  bank.  We  have 
seen  what  tremendous  benefits  other  de- 
velopment banks  have  dorje  with  their 
regions,  I  am  sure  the  sama  benefits  will 
accrue  to  the  African  countries  It  Is  in 
this  manner  tliat  our  foreign  assistance 
program  ls  most  efTective— jenabling  the 
regions  to  help  themselves.]  rather  than 
rely  on  piecemeal  grant  programs.  As  a 
member  of  the  Foreign  Operations  Sub- 
committee. I  am  pleasetl  with  these  con- 
ference provLsions.  1 

In  the  Labor-HEW  portlo^  of  this  leg- 
islation, the  Senate  provided  $50  million 
for  emergency  school  aid  f<>r  fiscal  year 
1976.  The  House  had  no  fimdlng  It  is 
estimated  by  Boston  Mayor  Kevin  White 
that  his  city  alone  will  ba  required  to 
spend  over  $20  million  above  and  beyond 
the  required  education  budget  to  comply 
with  various  court  orders 

The  situation  Is  the  same  with  every 
school  system  now  under  court  order.  I 
fought  hard  to  maintain  a*  high  a  level 
as  po-sslble  In  conference.  The  conferees 
agreed  further  to  Insert  IxinguaKC  pro- 
viding these  fundus  only  for  those  school 
districts  under  emergencv  court  ordered 
situations.  This  will  insure  tlie  integrity 
of  the  fund  As  a  member  Df  the  Labor- 
HEW  Subcommittee.  I  can  assure  my 
colleagues  that  these  funds  were  well 
justified  in  our  hearings 

In  conclusion.  Mr  Speaker.  I  should 
like  U)  advl.se  that  I  am  satiffled  that  the 
conferees  have  prepared  ^  gcx*  com- 
promLse  I  urge  my  coUeagi^es  to  support 
this  legislation 

Thank  you.  Mr.  Speaker. 

Mr  OILMAN  Mr  Speaker,  If  the  gen- 
tleman will  yiehi  further,  I  recognize 
that  time  is  e.s.sential.  I  Just  wish  to 
point  out.  once  agam.  that  tomorrow  the 
military  security  assistance!  measure  will 
be  on  the  floor  and  that  aullhorlzation  is 
in  that  bill. 

Mr  CONTE.  Again  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  JEFFORDS  Mr.  Spekker.  will  the 
gentleman  yield?  J 

Mr.  CONTE.  I  yield  to  t^e  gentleman 
from  Vermont.  ■ 

Mr  JEFP'ORDS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would 
also  like  to  comment  on  a  provision  of  the 
report  related  to  .some  of  afe  disadvant- 
ages One  of  the  actioru^  of  the  confer- 
ence committee  to  H  R.  13171!  needs  some 
explanation  in  light  of  the  work  we  have 
undertaken  over  the  past  vear  In  the 
Education  and  Labor  Committee.  We 
have  strlved  to  strengthen  and  expand 
the  WIC  program,  a  Kood  "supplement 
program  for  low-Income  precriant  and 
lartatln.fT  women  and  thrlr  voung  chil- 
dren, and  I  do  not  want  this  supple- 
mental appropriation  bill  t,o  incorrectly 
imply  any  retertlon  of  our  commitment 


to     this 
program. 


worthwhile     anc 


important 


In  Vermont,  we  have  the  only  state- 
wide WIC  program  in  the  country.  The 
program  is  well  administered,  and  Ls  aid- 
ing In  the  effort  to  insure  that  a  lack  of 
proper  nutrition  at  birth  will  not  be  al- 
lowed so  as  to  retard  the  growth  of  our 
young.  In  order  to  expand  that  effort,  my 
State  has  applied  to  the  Agriculture  De- 
partment to  extend  its  program  to  an  ad- 
ditional 4.400  needy  women  and  children. 
However,  that  application — like  the  ap- 
plications of  the  States  and  districts  rep- 
resented by  other  Members — has  not 
been  acted  upon. 

The  only  conclusion  I  can  draw  is  that 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  is  con- 
tinuing its  policy  of  saving  money  at  the 
expense  of  the  nutritional  needs  of  our 
most  important  national  Eusset — our 
youngsters  At  the  end  of  this  fiscal  year, 
the  Department  will  have  available  about 
$125  million  of  the  $250  million,  plus 
carryover,  that  it  should  have  spent  this 
year.  That  $125  million,  which  includes 
about  $35  million  of  unspent  fiscal  year 
1975  moneys,  must  be  carried  over  to  the 
transition  quarter  and  spent  to  fund  the 
applications  that  have  not  yet  been  acted 
upon. 

The  Department  wanted  to  use  this 
carryover  money  to  fund  WIC's  transi- 
tion quarter  needs.  In  fact,  it  asked  this 
body  for  permission  to  defer  spending 
about  $60  million  of  these  fiscal  1976 
funds  for  use  during  the  July-August- 
September  transition  period  between  fis- 
cal years  1976  and  1977.  I  was  pleased 
that  this  body  refused  to  approve  such 
a  deferral.  In  so  doing,  we  expected  the 
Department  to  spend  an  additional  $62  5 
million — a  proportionate  amount  of  the 
yearly  $250  million  spending  level — dur- 
ing thLs  summer's  transition  quarter. 

Although  the  conference  committee  to 
H  R.  13172  has  now  decided  not  to  use 
regular  appropriations  to  fund  WIC  dur- 
ing the  transition  quarter.  It  in  no  way 
removes  the  Agriculture  Departments 
responsibility  to  make  available  an  addi- 
tional $62.5  million  this  summer  This  is 
becaase  the  child  nutrition  bill  we 
enacted  last  October  specifically  provides 
for  moneys  should  the  regular  appropria- 
tions process  fall  short  of  funding  needs 
Pursuant  to  Public  Law  94-105.  the  Agri- 
culture Secretary'  is  instructed  to  use 
money  from  the  section  32  fund  If  regu- 
lar appropriations  are  le.ss  than  $250.- 
000.000  in  either  fiscal  1976  or  1977.  or 
$62,500,000  in  the  transition  quarter 

Thus.  Mr.  Speaker,  since  the  confer- 
ence committee  did  not  consider  it  nec- 
essary to  use  regular  appropriations  to 
fund  WIC  during  the  transition  quarter, 
section  32  funds  must  be  used,  as  pro- 
vided in  section  17ic>  of  the  Child  Nu- 
trition Act  of  1966.  as  amended  bv  Public 
Law  94-105. 

I  am  .sorry  that  I  had  to  take  this  time 
to  make  a  point  that  we  carefully  wrote 
into  the  legislation  but  the  WIC  program 
is  too  important  to  the  needy  of  my 
State  to  allow  for  anv  po.sslble  confusion 

Mr  THOMPSON  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
would  like  to  comment  on  one  aspect  of 
H  R  13172.  the  supplemental  appropria- 
tions bill  now  before  us  Unlike  the  many 
programs    which    are   funded    by    H.R. 
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13172,  one  program  may  be  affected  by 
virtue  of  not  having  received  moneys 
through  this  bUl. 

I  am  referring  to  the  WIC  program— 
tlie  special  supplemental  food  program 
for  women,  infants,  and  children.  This 
program  serves  many  pregnant  women, 
mothers  and  young  children  who  need 
the  supplemental  food  it  provides  so  as 
to  forestall  the  harm  caused  by  inade- 
quate nutrition  in  the  formative  years 
of  life. 

Unfortunately,  there  are  many  appli- 
cations for  WIC  program-s  sitting  idly 
on  the  desks  of  program,  administrators 
at  the  Agriculture  Dci^urtmcnt.  In  my 
State  of  New  Jersey  alone,  five  agency 
applications  to  .-^erve  almost  10.000 
needy  women  and  children  have  yet  to 
be  acted  upon  by  the  Department.  There 
simply  Is  no  excuse  for  thLs  official  inac- 
tion, especially  when  we  took  such  pains 
in  the  Education  and  Labor  Committee 
and  in  the  Congre.ss  as  a  whole  to  man- 
date program  expenditures  by  enacting 
Public  Law  94-105  over  the  Presidents 
veto 

The  rea,son  I  am  taking  the  time  to 
again  raise  this  Issue.  Mr.  Speaker,  Is  that 
I  am  afraid  the  Agriculture  Department 
may  read  Into  this  supplemental  appro- 
priation bill  a  message  that  conforms 
more  to  its  idea  of  delaying  spending 
rather  than  to  this  Congress  int.ent  as 
embodied  in  Public  Law  94-105. 

The  conference  committee  on  H  R. 
13172  decided  against  accepting  the  S*'n- 
ate's  amendment  to  fund  WIC  for  the 
transition  quarter  out  of  regular  appro- 
priations This  refusal  to  u.se  this  .supple- 
mental appropriation  bill  to  fimd  the 
program  does  nut,  however,  mean  that 
a  .separate  $62  5  million — or  one-quarter 
of  the  yearly  spending  level  for  WIC— 
wiU  not  be  available  for  needy  WIC  par- 
ticipants in  the  transition  quarter. 

On  the  contrary.  Mr  Speaker,  this 
conference  committee  action  on  the  Sen- 
ate's WIC  appropriation  triggers  the 
safeguard  we  built  into  Public  Law  94- 
105  which  mandates  a  separate  transi- 
tion quarter  expenditure  of  $62.5  million 
for  section  32  funds.  Section  17<ci  of  the 
Child  Nutrition  Act  of  1966.  as  amended 
by  Public  Law  94-105.  .specifically  says 
that  when  funds  for  regular  appropria- 
tions are  not  forthcoming,  section  32 
funds  must  Ix-  used  to  fund  the  WIC  pro- 
gram at  the  levels  specified  m  that  sub- 
section. Thus,  a  separate  $62  5  million 
must  be  spent  hi  the  transition  quarter, 
in  addition  to  the  fl.scal  1975  and  fi.soal 
1976  carryover  funds  which  will  be  avail- 
able, to  fund  all  eligible  agencies  that 
apply  for  new  programs  or  program  ex- 
pansion. 

Mr  FORD  of  Michigan  Mr  Speaker, 
this  supplemental  appropriations  bill 
does  not  provide  moneys  out  of  regular 
appropriations  for  the  transition  quar- 
ter's operation  of  the  WIC  program— the 
special  supplemental  food  program  for 
women,  infants  and  children  As  a  mem- 
ber of  the  conference  committee  on  Pub- 
lic Law  94-105.  which  we  enacted  last 
October,  there  is  one  point  concerning 
tills  nutrition  program  that  I  feel  obliged 
to  nmke  at  Uiis  time 
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Right  now,  there  are  13  appUcations 

from  local  Michigan  agencies  to  expand 
the  WIC  program  which  have  not  been 
acted  upon  by  the  Agriculture  Depart- 
ment I  thought  that  when  we  reafBrmed 
our  commitment  to  WIC  In  that  leglsla- 
Uon  last  year  we  cleared  up  any  doubt 
as  to  the  spending  levels  we  wanted  for 
WIC.  We  said  that  we  wanted  $250  mil- 
lion plus  carryover  funds  spent  in  fiscal 
years  1976  and  1977.  and  a  proportionate 
amount  spent  during  the  transition  quar- 
ter in  addition  to  any  fiscal  1976  funds 
which  were  still  available.  There  still 
seems  to  be  some  doubt  in  USDA's  mind 
as  to  our  mandate  to  fund  all  eligible 
agencies  that  make  application.  Some- 
thing must  be  wrong  when  Michigan  has 
applications  pending  to  serve  over  80,000 
pregnant  and  nursing  mothers  and  their 
children,  and  the  Department  of  Agrl- 
cultiue  has  about  half  of  the  fiscal  1976 
funds  yet  to  be  expended 

ThLs  money  must  be  spent,  and  the 
pending  applications  from  my  State  and 
all  others  must  be  acted  upon  until  the 
spending  mandates  we  imposed,  plus 
carrv-over  funds,  are  reached  Since  this 
supplemental  contains  TiO  funds  from 
regular  appropriations  for  WIC,  the  De- 
partment must  now  employ  the  provision 
we  wrot^  Into  Public  Law  94-105  that 
section  32  moneys  be  used  if  regular  ap- 
propriations are  not  forthcoming.  There- 
fore, a  separate  $62  5  miUion  must  now 
be  used  from  section  32  funds  *o  supple- 
ment the  fiscal  1975  and  fiscal  1976 
carryover  in  the  transition  quarter.  That 
provision  in  the  law  was  written  precisely 
for  the  situation  in  which  we  now  find 
ourselves 

I  hoi)e  this  helps  to  make  the  message 
a  bit  more  clear  to  thp  program  admin- 
istrators in  the  Department.  There  Is  no 
excuse  for  the  delay  that  has  occurred. 
The  WIC  program  Ls  all  too  critical  to 
the  nutritional  health  of  the  people  It 
is  intended  to  serve 

Mr.  CLAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like 
to  take  a  niinut*  to  discuss  one  very  im- 
porUant  program  for  which  this  supple- 
mental appropriations  bill  contains  no 
funds.  Tliat  program  Ls  the  WIC  pro- 
gram, through  which  many  needy  women 
and  children  receive  health-sustaining 
nutrition  assistance. 

I  understand  that  the  conference  com- 
mittee did  not  accept  a  Senate  amend- 
ment that  would  have  appropriated  $62.5 
million  for  WIC  operations  in  the  transi- 
tion quarter  out  of  regular  appropria- 
tions. This  appears  to  be  a  reasonable 
decision  given  the  purpose  of  a  supple- 
mental appropriations  bill  and  the  WIC 
funding  mechanism  we  created  last  Oc- 
tober by  enacting  Public  Law  94-105. 
However.  I  do  not  say  this  because  the 
WIC  program  does  not  need  the  money 
for  the  transition  quarter,  but  rather 
because  tlie  money  does  not  need  to  come 
from  the  regular  appropriations  process. 
When  we  passed  Public  Law  94-105, 
we  rewrote  section  17(ci  of  the  Child 
Nutrition  .Act  of  1966  to  sa>  that  $250 
million  in  fl.scal  year  1976  and  fiscal  year 
1977.  and  a  pro  rata  share  of  that  amount 
in  tlie  transition  quarter,  was  authorized 
to  be  appropriated  for  the  purposes  of 
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the  program.  But  we  also  wrote  into  that 
subsection  a  guarantee  that  WIC  would 
not  be  solely  dependent  on  the  regxilar 
appropriations  process.  It  says  that  if 
funds,  in  the  amounts  I  have  specified 
for  fiscal  years  1976.  1977.  and  the  tran- 
sition quarter,  are  not  appropriated  for 
WIC  by  the  beginning  of  each  fiscal  year, 
then  "the  Secretary  shall  use  $250,000,- 
000,  or.  if  any  amount  has  been  appro- 
priated for  such  program,  the  difference. 
If  any  between  the  amoimt  directly  ap- 
propriated for  such  purpose  and  $250,- 
000,000.   out  of   funds  appropriated  by 
section  32  of  the  Act  of  August  24,  1935 
(7  U.S.C.  612c)."  Thus,  there  is  really 
no   need   for   regular   appropriations  in 
order  for  the  WIC  program  to  reach  the 
specified  spending  levels   mandated   in 
Public  Law  94-105.  Of  course,  these  sec- 
tion 32  funds  must  be  expended  In  addi- 
tion to  any  and  all  carryover  funds  so 
that    the    program's    benefits    reach    as 
many    nutritionally    \'ulnerable    women 
and  children  as  possible. 

I  think  it  is  easier  for  us  to  understand 
the  conference  committee's  action  with 
this  legislative  mandate  In  mind.  This 
supplemental  appropriations  bill  is  in- 
tended for  emergency  purposes  in  order 
to  provide  fluids  which  are  immediately 
needed,  and  WIC  does  not  have  this  cur- 
rent need  for  regular  appropriations. 

Thank  you,  Mr.  Speaker.  I  simply 
wanted  to  make  clear  that  the  confer- 
ence committee's  action  in  no  way  threat- 
ens the  viability  of  the  WIC  program. 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise 
to  make  clear  my  imderstandlng  of  one 
of  the  actions  taken  by  the  conference 
committee  on  H.R.  13172. 

The  conferees  decided  against  using 
regularly  appropriated  fimds  to  provide 
support  during  the  transition  quarter 
for  the  special  supplemental  food  pro- 
gram for  women,  Infants  and  children, 
or  WIC,  which  was  created  in  1972  by 
Public  Law  92-433.  and  amended  last 
fall  by  Public  Law  94-105. 

The  amendments  approved  last  fall 
strengthened  the  WIC  program  hi  three 
significant  ways. 

First,  they  required  that  program 
funds  be  provided  to  any  eligible  agency 
that  applies  to  operate  a  WIC  program. 
Second,  they  authorized  appropria- 
tions of  $250  million  for  fiscal  year  1976. 
$250  million  for  fiscal  year  1977.  $250 
million  for  fiscal  year  1978.  and  a  pro- 
portionate amoimt--$62.5  million— for 
the  transition  quarter  in  addition  to  all 
carryover  moneys,  which  must  be  spent. 
Third — and  most  important  in  light  of 
the  conference  committee's  action  in 
H.R.  13172 — the  amendments  required 
that  funds  from  Section  32  of  the  Agri- 
culture Act  of  1935  be  used  to  fund  WIC 
In  fiscal  year  1976  and  fiscal  year  1977 
if  regular  appropriations  were  inade- 
quate to  reach  those  spending  levels. 

Since  H.R.  13172  provides  no  appro- 
priation for  WIC  during  the  transition 
quarter,  the  statutory  requirement  that 
Section  32  funds  be  used  comes  into  play. 
Therefore,  the  Agriculture  Department 
must  use  a  separate  $62.5  million  from 
section  32  fimds  for  the  WIC  program 
during  the  transition  quarter  to  sup- 


plement the  funds  which  will  remain 
available  from  fiscal  year  1976. 

It  is  important  that  this  point  be 
stressed  so  that  the  Agriculture  Depart- 
ment puts  an  end  to  its  fiscal  foot-drag- 
ging and  spends  the  money  that  Con- 
gress has  provided.  Right  now.  the 
Department  is  sitting  on  235  appUcations 
to  serve  over  half  a  million  women  and 
children.  The  hitended  baieflciaries  of 
WIC  are  simply  too  vulnerable,  and  the 
food  assistance  too  important,  for  there 
to  be  any  delay  at  all. 

Mr  BOLAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  one  of 
the  conferees  on  H.R.  13172.  the  pend- 
ing supplemental  appropriations  bill,  I 
support  wholeheartedly  the  $25  milhon 
item  therein  which  provides  disaster  re- 
Uef  for  the  victims  of  the  recent  tragic 
earthquake  that  struck  the  Provinces  of 
Udlne  and  Pordenone  In  Italy.  This  ap- 
propriation is  necessary  because  the 
funds  which  have  been  provided  for  dis- 
aster relief  in  fiscal  year  1976  have  al- 
ready been  exhausted  for  Guatemalan 
aid. 

The  list  of  dead  in  Italy  now  exceeds 
800.  Another  2.300  have  been  Injured, 
many  of  them  seriously.  In  sdl,  nearly 
45  000  people  are  now  helpless.  Five 
thousand  homes  have  been  destroyed. 
The  need  for  relief  services  to  the  people 
of  Udine  and  Pordenone  is  unquestioned 
How  this  reUef  can  be  provided  Is.  of 
course,  a  different  matter  altogether 
This  country  has  already  provided  $600.- 
000  in  assistance  under  the  direction  of 
our  able  and  distuiguished  Ambassador 
to  Italy  John  Volpe,  He  has  moved 
qulcklv  and  efficiently  to  provide  shelter, 
medical  evacuation,  and  transportation 
of  needed  suppUes  and  medicine.  Much 
more  must  still  be  done,  however. 

Other  nations  have  contributed  assist- 
ance as  well  as  the  Common  Market,  the 
Red  Cross,  and  other  voluntary  rebel 
societies.  It  remains  no  secret,  however. 
that  to  fullv  assist  the  homeless,  the  sick 
and  the  destitute  of  the  Udine  and  Por- 
denone on  an  emergency  basis,  will  re- 
quire much  more  money  than  has  yet 
been  expjended.  Our  country  has 
achieved  an  unmatched  reputation  for 
its  generosity  to  distressed  peoples 
throughout  the  world.  Our  humanitar- 
ian response  has  been  truly  unstinting. 
In  fact.  In  many  cases  our  Government 
and  major  voluntary  relief  services  have 
had  to  turn  away  volunteers  and  prof- 
fered supplies  which  they  simply  could 
not  use. 

Mr  Speaker,  the  recent  disaster  in 
Italy  warrants  swift,  generous  aid  from 
this  country.  Our  response  should  be  as 
generous  as  those  others  which  have  re- 
cently depleted  our  ftuid  for  such  inter- 
national disaster  assistance.  I  urge  that 
this  $25  million  Item  remain  in  this  bill. 
Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  no 
further  requests  for  time. 

GENBKAL    LEAVZ 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
mav  have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to 
revise  and  extend  their  remarks  in  the 
Record  in  connection  with  the  confer- 
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ence  rppor'  anr!  in  connPft  on  with  the 
various  anieiidmer.ts  In  dlsaKieoment. 

The  SPEAKFR  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  recniPNt  of  the  trentleman 
from  Texfis? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr  MAHON'  Mr  Speaker.  I  have  no 
further  request.^  for  time,  nnd  I  move 
the  previou.s  que.stl  >ii  nn  the  conference 
report 

The  Sr'EAKKF?  ;>ro  tempore.  Without 
objection,  the  prevlou.'?  que.'^tion  Is  or- 
dered on  the  ronlerence  report. 

rhere  wa.s  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tetnpore.  The 
question   is   the  conference  report. 

The  question  was  takei;  and  the 
Speaker  pro  tempore  annoui^ced  that  the 
ayes  appeared  to  have  It. 

Mr.  BAUMAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  object  to 
the  vote  on  the  ground  that  a  quorum  la 
not  present  and  make  the  p  )int  of  order 
that  a  quorum  Is  not  preseni . 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempo|-e.  Evidently 
a  quorum  Is  not  present. 

The  Sergeant  at  Arms  will  notify 
absent  Members. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic  de- 
vice, and  there  were — yeas  2^6.  nays  100, 
not  voting  46,  as  follows: 

(Roll   No.  278) 


Abdnor 

Adam<i 

Addabbo 

Alien 

Ambro 

Anderson, 

Calif. 
Anderson,  III. 
Andrews, 

N.  Dak. 
Annunzlo 
Ashley 
Asp  in 
AuColn 
Badlllo 
Bald  us 
Baucus 
Beard,  R.I. 
Bedell 
Berfjland 
BevUl 
Blaggl 
Blester 
Blnj;ham 
Blancbard 
Bloiiln 
Hoggs 
Boland 
Boiling 
Bowen 
Brademas 
Breaux 
Breckinridge 
Brlnkley 
Brodhead 
Brooks 
Brown.  Calir. 
Burgener 
Burke,  Pla. 
Burke,  Mass. 
Burllson,  Mo. 
Burton,  John 
Burton.  Phillip  Oilman 
Carney  Gonzalez 
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Cotter 

Coughlln 

D'Amours 

Daniels,  N.J. 

Danlelson 

de  la  Oarza 

Delaney 

Dell  urns 

Dent 

Derrick 

Derwlnskl 

Dlngell 

Dodd 

Downey,  N.T. 

Downing,  Va. 

Drinan 

Duncan.  Tenn. 

du  Pont 

Early 

Eckhardt 

Edgar 

Edwards,  Calif. 

Ellberg 

Evans,  Colo. 

Evins,  Tenn. 

Fary 

Paacell 

Fenwlck 

FUih 

Fisher 

Plthlan 

Flood 

Florlo 

Flowers 

Foley 

Ford,  Mich. 

Ford,  Tenn. 

Forsythe 

Fraaer 

Prenzel 

Puqua 

Oaydos 


Carr 
Cederberg 
Chlaholm 
Clausen, 
DonH. 
Clay 

Cleveland 
Cochran 
Oohen 
Collins,  m. 
Conte 
Corman 
Cornell 


Oradlson 
Qrassley 
Oreen 
Gude 
Hail 

HamlUcm 
Hemmer- 
schmldt 
Hanley 
Hannaiord 
Hnrkln 
Harrington 
HarrU 


Hawkins 

Hayes.  Ind. 

Hays,  Ohio 

H  schler,  W.  Va. 

Heckler,  Mass. 

Hsiiiz 

HMstoskl 

H  cks 

HI  I  is 

Hjltzman 

H  )rton 

H  jward 

H)we 

H  jngate 

Hrde 

Jf  cobs 

J(  (Tords 

J(  hnson,  Calif. 

J(  hnson.  Pa. 

J<  nes,  Ala. 

J<  nes.  N  C. 

J(  nes,  Tenn. 

J<  rdan 

Kistenmeler 

K  tzen 

K)ys 

K)ch 

K  -ebs 

K  -ueger 

L,  iFalce 

L,  Lgomarslno 

L  («pett 

Li  )hman 

L-int 

Loyd,  Calif. 

L  oyd,  Tenn. 

I>ing,  La. 

L>)ng,  Md. 

L  jndlne 

WcCloskey 

ti  cColUster 

Bi  cCormack 

M  cOade 

iVcPall 

\t  cHuph 

KcKay 

tl  cKinney 

M  adden 

&<adlgan 

a  agulre 

li  ahon 

Uatsunaga 

M  azzoli 

Meeds 

We'cher 

MetcaUe 

li  eyner 
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Mezvlnsky 

Preyer 

Stark 

MIkva 

Price 

Steed 

MUler,  Calir. 

Prltchard 

Steelman 

MUls 

Qule 

Stelger,  Wis. 

Mlneta 

Ranijel 

Stokes 

Mtnlsh 

Rees 

Stratton 

MlnK 

Re?ula 

Studds 

Mitchell,  Md. 

Reuas 

Sullivan 

Mitchell,  N.Y. 

Rhodes 

Symington 

Moakley 

Richmond 

Talcott 

Moftetl 

Rinaldo 

Thompson 

Mollohan 

Rodino 

Thone 

Moore 

Roe 

Thornton 

Moorhead.  Pa 

Rogers 

Traxler 

Morgan 

Roncallo 

Ullman 

Moss 

Rooney 

Van  Deerlln 

Murphy.  Ill 

Rose 

Vander  Jagt 

Murphy.  N.Y. 

Rosenthal 

Vander  Veen 

Murtba 

Rostenkowskl 

Walsh 

Natcher 

Roush 

Waxman 

Nedzl 

Roybal 

Weaver 

Nix 

Russo 

Wbalen 

Nolan 

Ryan 

White 

Nowak 

St  Germain 

Whitten 

OberBtar 

Santlnl 

Wiggins 

Obey 

Sarasln 

Wilson,  Bob 

O'Brien 

Scheuer 

WUson.  C.  H. 

OHara 

Selberllng 

Wilson,  Tex. 

O'Neill 

Sharp 

Winn 

Ottlnger 

Shipiey 

Wlrth 

Passman 

-Bhrlver 
*Sikes 

Wolff 

Patten,  N.J 

Wydler 

Patterson, 

Simon 

Yates 

Calif. 

SlBk 

Yatron 

Pattlson.  N.Y. 

Slack 

Young,  Pla. 

Pepper 

Smith,  Iowa 

Young,  Ga. 

Perkins 

Smith,  Nebr. 

Young.  Tex. 

Pettis 

Solarz 

Zablockl 

Pickle 

Staggers 

Zeferettl 

Pike 

Stanton, 

Pressler 

J.  WUliam 
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Andrews,  N.C. 

Gibbons 

Moorhead. 

Archer 

Olnn 

Calif. 

Armstrong 

Ooldwater 

Mottl 

Ashbrook 

Doodling 

Myers,  Ind. 

BafiJls 

Hagedorn 

Myers.  Pa. 

Bauman 

Haley 

Neal 

Bearl,  Tenn. 

Hansen 

Nichols 

Bennett 

Harsha 

Paul 

Broomfleld 

Hefner 

Poage 

Brown,  Ohio 

Henderson 

QuUlen 

BroyhlU 

Hlghtower 

Riaenboover 

Burleson.  Tex. 

Holt 

Roberts 

Butler 

Hubbard 

Robinson 

Clancy 

Hughej 

Runnels 

Clawson.  Del 

Hutchinson 

Satterneld 

Collins,  Tex. 

Ichord 

Schneebeli 

Conable 

Jarman 

Schroeder 

Conlan 

Jenrette 

SchuJze 

Crane 

Johnson,  Colo, 

Sebellus 

Daniel,  Dan 

Jonej,  Okla. 

Shuster 

Daniel,  R.  W 

Kasten 

Skubllz 

Davis 

Kemp 

Snyder 

Devlne 

Ketchum 

Spence 

Dickinson 

Latta 

Symms 

Edwards,  Ala. 

Levltas 

Taylor,  Mo. 

Emery 

Lott 

Tnv.or.  N  C. 

English 

Lujan 

Teague 

Erlenborn 

McDonald 

Treen 

Eshleman 

Mann 

Waggonner 

Evans,  Ind. 

Martin 

Wampler 

Flndley 

Mat  his 

Whlteburst 

Plynt 

Michel 

Wright 

Fountain 

Miller,  Ohio 

Wylie 

Prey 

Montgomery 
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Abzjg 

Hubert 

R;eg:e 

Ale.sander 

Hinshaw 

Rousselot 

Bell 

Holland 

Ruppe 

Bonker 

Kartb 

Sarbanes 

Brown,  Mich. 

Kelly 

Spe:iman 

Buchanan 

Kindness 

Stanton. 

Hvirke,  Calif. 

Landrum 

James  V. 

Byron 

Litton 

Stelger.  Ariz.  " 

Carter 

MeCiory 

Stephens 

Cbappell 

McEwen 

Stuckey 

Conyers 

Macdonald 

Tsongas 

Dlggs 

Mil  ford 

Udall 

Duncan,  Oreg. 

Mother 

Vanlk 

Esch 

Peyser 

Vlgorlto 

Olaimo 

Rallsback 

Young.  Alaska 

Ouyer 

Randall 

HOUSE 
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The   Clerk   announced   the   following 
pairs: 
On  this  vote: 


Mr.  Chappell  for.  with   Mr    Kelly  acalnat 
Ma.  Abzug  for,  with  Ntr    RL';:.s.,eiiit  aK'alnst 
Mr.  Rlegle  fi.r.  with  Mr    Stelger  of  Ar!7x^na 
against. 

Mrs.  SpeUrr.an  for,  with  Mr    O'-.yer  a^-al;..-,* 
Mr.  Udall   for,  with   Mr.   Vduig  of  Alaska 
against. 

Mr.  Vanlk  for,  with  Mr  McClory  against 
Mr  Peyser  for,  with  Mr,  Landrum  against 
Mr.  Conyers  for,  with  Mr.  B\Ton  a(jalii.st 
Mr  Olaimo  for,  with  Mr.  Hubert  aK'silnst 
Mrs.  Burke  of  California  for,  with  >tr 
Buchanan  against. 

Mr.  James  V.  Stanton  for,  with  Mr.  Kind- 
ness against. 
Mr.  Dlggs  for,  with  Mr.  McEwen  against. 

Until  further  notice: 

Mr  Vlgorlto  with  Mr  Stephens. 

Mr.  Bonker  with  Mr.  Karth. 

Mr.  Alexander  with  Mr.  Randall. 

Mr.  Tsongas  with  Mr.  Stuckey. 

Mr.  Duncan  of  Oregon  with  Mr.  Macdonald 
of  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  Holland  with  Mr.  Brown  of  Michi- 
gan. 

Mr.  Litton  with  Mr  Carter. 

Mr.  Mllford  with  Mr.  Mosher. 

Mr  Elsch  with  Mr.  Bell. 

Mr  Rallsback  with  Mr.  Ruppe. 

Messrs.  WAMPLER,  EMERY,  and 
FREY  changed  their  v6le  from  "vea"  to 
"nay."  ^ 

So  the  conference  report  was  agreed 
to. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 

AMENDMENTS    IN    DISAGREEMENT 

The  SPEAKER.  Tlie  Clerk  will  report 
the  first  amendment  in  disagreement 

Tlie  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Senate  amendment  No.  16:  Page  8,  line  8. 
after  •••1,900,000"  Insert:  ••;  Provided.  That 
appropriations  available  to  the  Navy  for  Op- 
erations and  Maintenance  during  the  perlud 
July  1,  1975,  through  September  30,  1976,  for 
the  alteration,  overhaul  and  repair  of  naval 
vessels  shall  be  available  In  an  amount  not 
to  exceed  » 1.872. 438,000  for  the  performance 
of  such  work  In  Navy  shipyards." 

MOTION    OrrERED    BT    ME.    MAHON 

Mr.  MAHON  Mr  Speaker,  I  offer  a 
motion. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Mr.  Mahon  moves  that  the  House  recede 
from  Its  disagreement  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senate  numbered  16  and  concur  therein. 

Tlie  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Clerk  wlU  report 
the  next  amendment  in  disagreement. 

Tlie  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Senate  amendment  No.  19:  Page  II,  line  13. 
insert;  "Provided,  That  $365,600,000  of  the 
funds  appropriated  under  this  heading  for 
fiscal  year  1976  In  the  Department  of  Defense 
Appropriation  Act,  1976.  shall  be  available 
only  for  the  production  of  M60-serles  tanks  " 

MonoK    OfTERED    BT    MR.    MAHON 

Mr.  M.AHON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer  a 
motion. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Mr.  Mahon  moves  that  the  House  recede 
from  Ita  disagreement  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senate  numbered  19  and  concur  therein. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Clerk  wUl  report 
tlie  next  amendment  in  disagreement. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Senate  amendment  No.  20:  Page  11.  line  17, 
Insert:   "Provided,  That  $150,900,000  of  the 
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funds  appropriated  under  this  heading  for 
the  period  July  1,  1976,  through  Septem- 
ber 30.  1976,  In  the  Department  of  Defense 
Appriipnation  Act,  1976,  shall  be  available 
only  for  the  production  of  M60-serle.s  tanks." 

MOTION    OrrEKED    BT    MR.    MAHON 

M.-.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer  a 
motion 

Tiie  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Mr,  Mahon  moves  that  the  House  recede 
from  Its  disagreement  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senate  numbered  20  and  (X>ncur  therein. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 
The  SPEAKER   The  Clerk  will  report 
the  next  amendment  in  disagreement. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Senate  amendment  No  21  Pat-c  12,  line 
1,  Insert: 

"PROCTTREMENT    of    EQriPMENT    ANT)     Ml.SSII.ES. 

.Akmy,  !971  '1973 
•■  (i.iqttitjation  ot  deficiencies) 
"For  an  additional  amount  for  "Procure- 
ment of  equipment  and  niLs.s!los,  Armv.  1971  ' 
1973,"  for  liquidation  of  obUfTitlons  Incurred 
and  chargeable  to  that  account,  $l47,8nn,ooo, 
to  be  derived  by  tran.sfer  from  'Procure- 
ment of  amniunltioii.  Army,  1975  1977,' 
tl  18,000,000,  from  •Procurement  of  aircraft. 
Army.  1976  1978,'  S.-i.BOO.OOO,  and  from  'Other 
pr.jrernent.  Army,   1976   1978,"  $24,000,000," 

MOTION    OFFKRK:)    by    MR.    M.^HON 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr  SjJeaker,  I  offer  a 
motion. 

Tlie  Clerk  rt-ad  a,'^  follow.s , 

Mr.  Mahon  moves  that  the  House  recede 
fr-irn  Its  db;agTee:nent  to  the  amendment  Of 
Be:. ate  numbered  21   and  concur  therein. 

Tin.'  motior.  was  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER   The  Clerk  wUl  report 

tin'  next  amendment  in  dLsagreement. 

The  Clrrk   read  as  follows: 

Senat.e  amendment  No.  22:  Page  12,  line 
12.  In.-Jert 

••PRorUREMENT  OF  Ammu.nttion.  Armt,   1973/ 
1975 

■■  (  I  IQfllATlr.N    OF    Urril   lEM.   lE.S  ) 

't\iT  a:i   additional   amount   for   •p'rocure- 

rr.ent  of  animunltlon.  Army,  1073  '1975,'  for 
;:';'.:lciatlon  of  obligations  Incurred  and 
c:-,.irt:eablf  to  that  account,  to  be  derived  by 
ira-.sfer  f.''  in  "Procurement  of  ammunition, 
Army.  1974   1976.'  $50.000,000. •' 

M'lII.lN   ('FFrRK-i   HY      MR     MAHON 

Mr,  M.\HON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer  a 
motion. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Mr.  Mahon  moves   that  the  House  recede 
from  lt~i  disagreement  to  the  amendnient  of 
the  Senate  numbered  22  and  concur  therein. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to 
The  SPEAKER.  Tne  Clerk  will  report 
the  next  amendment  in  dbagreement. 
The  Clerk  read  as  foUows: 


Senate  amendment  No.  23:  Page  K 
Insert: 


line  19, 


1974 


••Other  PROcrmEMENT,  Army.  1972 

"(LlQUroATlON   OF  DEFlCIENrlESi 

"For  an  additional  amount  for  "Other  pro- 
curement. Army,  1972/1974,'  for  liquidation 
of  obligations  Incurred  and  chargf-able  to 
that  account.  $17,200,000,  to  be  derived  by 
transfer  from  "Procurement  of  mls.slles.  Army. 
1976  1978,'  $9,800,000,  and  from  •Procure- 
ment of  weapons  and  tracked  combat  vehi- 
cles.  Army,    1976/1978,'   $7,400,000." 

MOTION   orrEP.rp   ry   mr    M.\m  n 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer  a 
motion. 


The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Mr  Mahon  moves  that  the  Hotise  recede 
from  ItB  dtsagreement  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senate  numbered  23  and  concur  therein. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Clerk  will  report 
the  next  amendment  in  disagreement. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Sena'.f  amendment  No.  27:  Page  14,  line  2, 
Insert: 

"Foreign  assistance 
"international  disaster  assistance 

"For  an  additional  amount  for  'Interna- 
tional disaster  assistance',  $25,000,000,  not- 
wlth.'JtAndlnL'  section  3  0  of  Public  Law  91- 
672."" 

MOTirN'     OFFERED    PT     MR.    MAHON 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer  a 
motion,  and  I  would  like  to  be  recognized 
after  the  motion  is  read. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Mr,  Mahon  moves  that  the  House  recede 
from  Its  disagreement  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senate  numbered  27  and  concur  therein. 

Mr.  M.\HON.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  pro- 
vides $25  million  for  earthquake  victims 
in  Italy.  It  wa.s  agreed  to  in  conference. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  clerk  will  report 
the  next  amendment  in  disagreement. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Senate  amendment  No,  29:  Pape  14,  line  12, 
Insert: 

"INTERNATIONAL    DEVELOPMENT    ASSISTANCE 

""MULTILATERAL    ASSISTANCE 

■•PAYME.ST     TO     INTERNATIONAL     FUND      FOR 

AGRIC1-LTTRAL    DEVELOPMENT 

"For  payment  to  the  International  Fund 
for  Agrl'^ultural  Development,  as  authorized 
by  section  I03ie)  of  the  Foreign  AR.=l.=tance 
Act  of  1961.  as  amended,  $200,000,000,  to  re- 
main available  iiiitU  expended." 

MOTION     OFFERFD    BY     MR.     M.^HON 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer  a 
motion. 

Tlie  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Mr.  Mahon  move.s  that  the  Hou'^e  recede 
from  it.s  dlsagreenient  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Sena*e  numbered  29  and  concur  therein 
with  an  amendme:it.  as  follows-  In  lieu  of 
the  matter  in.serted  by  said  amendment,  in- 
sfr'  the  foll'i'A-lnc 

■'INTERNATIONAL    DEVELOPMENT    ASSISTANCE 

Mt^T  TIT.ATE31AL     ASSISTANCr 

"PAYMENT    TO    INTERNATIONAL    FLND    FOR 

AGRICrXTTRAL    DEVELOPMENT 

"For  payment  to  the  International  Fund  for 
Agricultural  Developrne.-it.  a3  authorized  by 
section  103(el  of  the  Foreign  .'Vssi-^tance  Act 
of  1961.  a-s  amended.  $200,000,000,  to  remain 
available  until  expe:-.rJ->d  Prox'idcd  That  the 
fund.s  made  available  In  this  paragraph  ihall 
not  be  obligated  or  expended  until  proprr 
Justification  of  the  obligation  or  expenditure 
of  such  funds  is  provided  to  the  Committees 
on  ApproprlatiOiis  of  the  Senate  and  the 
House  of  Reprefentatlves."' 

Mr.  MAHON,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  for 
recognition. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  from 
Texas    'Mr.    Mahon)    is   recognized. 

Mr.  M.^HON.  Mr.  Speaker,  that  is  an 
amendment  relating  to  the  International 
Eui'.d  for  Agricultural  Development. 

Previously  in  my  remarks  I  expressed 
my  opposition  to  this  amendment  and 
my  concern  over  the  pot^ential  it  has  for 


becoming  another  massively  funded  for- 
eign aid  program. 

I  would  also  express  the  same  resen'a- 
tion  concerning  amendment  number  30 
providing  funding  for  tlic  African  E>e- 
velopment  Bank. 

The  motion  was  agi-eed  to. 

Tlie  SPE.AKER.  The  Clerk  will  report 
the  next  amendment  in  disagreement. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Senate  amendment  No.  30:  Page  14.  liua 
20.  Insert: 

"INTERNATIONAL      FINANCIAL      INSi'l':  UlIONS 
"INVESTMENT  IN  AFRICAN  DEVELOPMENT  FTJNC 

"For  payment  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  of  a  United  States  contribution  to 
the  African  Development  F-and,  $5,000,000, 
to  remain  available  until  expended:  Pra- 
rided.  That  this  appropriation  shall  be  avail- 
able cn!y  upon  enactment  Into  '.aw  of  au- 
thorizing! legislation" 

MOTION"   OFFFRED  BT   MR.   MAHON 

Mr.  MAHON,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer  a 
motion. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Mr.  Mahon  moves  that  the  nouse  recede 
from  Its  dlsacreement  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senate  numbered  30  and  conr-ir  tlierein. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Clerk  will  report 
the  next  amendment  In  disagreement. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Senate  amendment  No  3f :  Page  18,  lino 
20,    Insert: 

"CONgTRt'CTION    AND    MAI.'.'TENANCE 

"For  an  additional  amount  for  "Construc- 
tion and  maintenance'.  $400,000,  to  remain 
available  until  expended." 

MOTION  OFFEREE  BY   MR     MAHON 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  offer  a 
motion. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Mr.  MA.toN  moves  that  the  House  recede 
from  Its  d  sagreement  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senate  .."mbered  35  and  concur  therein 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 
The  SPEAKER.  The  Clerk  will  report 
tlie  next  amendment  in  disagreement. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Senate  amendment  No    43:  Page  20.  line  1 

Insert : 

•PLAN'NING  AND  CONSTRCCTION 

•For  an  additional  amount  for  'Planning 

and  c  ,::.^truct:on'.  $242,000,  tc  remain  avail- 
able vintil   expended." 

MOTION  OFFERKn  BT  MR,  MAHON 

Mr.   MAHON.   Mr    Speaker,  I  offer  a 

motion. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Mr,  Mahon  moves  that  the  House  recede 
from  its  disagreement  to  the  amendment  d 

the  Senate  numbered  43  and  concur  therein. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 
The  SPEAKER.  The  Clerk  will  report 
the  next  amendment  in  disagreement. 
The  Cierk  read  as  follows: 

Senate  amendment  No  50  Pace  20,  line  24, 
Insert:  "■  Prov;ded  iurther.  That  w;th:n 
funds  available  for  the  operation  of  Burea., 
schools  in  Alaska,  such  amounts  a.'  are  nec- 
es'-ary  sh;.li  be  used  for  repair  aiid  rehabili- 
tation of  the  North  Slope  Borough  School  to 
brine  the  facility  i:jto  conformance  with  life 
and  safety  code  standards"'. 

MOTION     OFFERED    BT     M.R.     M,M3'")N 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer  a 
motion. 
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The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Mr.  Mauon  moves  that  the  Bbiise  recede 
from  Its  disagreement  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senate  numbered  60  and  conpur  therein. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 
The  SPEAKER.  The  Clerk  jwUl  report 
the  next  amendment  In  disagreement. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Senate  amendment  No.  53:  Page  21.  line  8. 

insert: 

"ROAD  CONSTRUCTION 
"  (  LIQUIDATION  OF  CONTRACT  AU"  •HORITT  ) 

"Tot  an  additional  amount  for  'Road  con- 
struction (Liquidation  of  contrict  author- 
ity)". $10,000,000,  to  remain  available  until 
expended." 

MOTION    Or»TERED    BY     MR.    M  kHON 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker  I  offer  a 
motion. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Mr.  Mahon  moves  that  the  Hiuae  recede 
from  Its  disagreement  to  the  amjndment  of 
the  Senate  numbered  52  and  con  ;ur  therein. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 
The  SPEAKER.  The  Clerk  will  report 
thp  next  amendment  In  dlsag -eement. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Senate   amendment   No.   61:    Pige 
25,   Insert:    "For  an  additional 
"Salaries  and  expense .j"    for  the 
1.    1978,   tlirouKh   September   30, 
000.000:    Provided.   That   this   a  iproprlatlon 
shall  be  available  only  upon  ena  :tment  Into 
law  of  authorizing  legislation."" 

MOTION    OrrKRED    BY    MR.    N: 

Mr.   MAHON    Mr.   Speakci 
motion. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Mr.  Mahon  moves  that  the  rfouse  recede 
from  Its  disagreement  to  the  an  endment  of 
the  Senate  numbered  61  and  concur  therein 
with  an  amendment,  as  follows:  In  lieu  of 
the  sum  proposed  by  said  amendment,  Inaert 
""$7,000,000."' 

The  motion  was  agreed  to, 
The  SPEAKER.  The  Clerk  wUI  report 
the  next  amendment  In  disagreement. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Senate  amendment  No.  67:   Page  28,  line 

17.  Insert:  ] 

"INDIAN    HEALTH    FAClLrTtES 

For  an  additional  amount 'for  "Indian 
health  facilities",  $250,000,  to  remain  avail- 
able until  expended  " 

MOTION    OFFERED     BY     MR      UAHON 


22.  line 
imount  for 
period  July 
1976.   $11. 


AHON 

I  offer 


Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker 
motion. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Mr.  Mahon  moves  that  the  ijouse  recede 
from    its    disagreement    to    the 
of    the    Senate    numbered    67 
therein, 


I  offered  a 


amendment 
nd    concur 


The  motion  was  agreed  to. 
The  SPEAKER.  The  Clerk  kill  report 
the  next  amendment  in  disag:  eement. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Senate  amendment  No.  70:  Pag  »  24,  line  6, 
Insert: 

For  expenses  necessary  to  cai  ry  out  sec- 
tion 201  of  the  Naval  Petroleu:  n  Reserves 
Production  Act  of  1976,  $24,152,004710  remain 
available  until  expended."" 

MOTION   OFFERFD  BY    MR.    MAilON 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker.|I  offer  a 

motion. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Mr.  Mahon  moves  that  the  Ho  ase  recede 
from  Its  disagreement  to  the  ame  idment  of 
the  Senate  numbered  70  and  cone  ir  therein. 


The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Clerk  will  report 
the  next  amendment  In  disagreement 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Senate  amendment  No.  71 :  Page  24,  line  9, 
Insert: 

""For  "Petroleum  reserves'  for  the  period 
July  1,  1976,  through  September  30,  1976. 
$15,350,000,  to  remain  available  until  ex- 
pended." 

MOTION  OFFERED  BY   MR.   MAHON 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  offer  a 
motion. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Mr.  Ma  HON  moves  that  the  House  recede 
from  Its  disagreement  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senate  numbered  71  and  concur  therein 

The  motion  was  agreed  to 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Clerk  will  report 
the  next  amendment  In  disagreement. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Senate  amendment  No.  75:  Page  35,  line 
7,  insert: 

"":  Provided,  That  $10,000,000  shall  remain 
available  until  September  30.  1977,  of  which 
$5,000,000  shall  bo  to  carry  out  the  High 
School  Equivalency  Program  and  the  College 
Assistance  Migrant  Program  authorized  by 
Section  303  of  title  in  of  the  Comprehensive 
Employment  and  Training  Act  of  1973  and 
of  which  $6,000,000  shall  be  to  carry  out  ac- 
tivities of  the  Mountain-Plains  Family  Edu- 
cation and  Employment  Program  authorized 
by  title  ni  of  said  Act  of  1973"". 

MOTION    OFFERED    BY    MR.    MAHON 

Mr.  MAHON  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer  a 
motion. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Mr.  Mahon  moves  that  the  House  recede 
from  its  disagreement  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senate  numbered  76  and  concur  therein 
with  an  amendment,  as  follows:  In  lieu  of 
the  matter  inserted  by  said  amendment  In- 
sert the  following:  "Provided,  That  $6,000,000 
shall  remain  available  until  September  30. 
1977  to  carry  out  activities  of  the  Mountain- 
Plains  Family  Education  and  Employment 
Program  authorized  by  title  m  of  the  Com- 
prehensive Employment  and  Training  Act  of 
1973:"' 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Clerk  will  report 
the  next  amendment  In  disagreement. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Senate  amendment  No.  78:  Page  25,  line 
15,  insert:  "':  Provided  further.  That  the 
funds  for  the  Mountain-Plains  Family  Edu- 
cation and  Employment  Program  shall  be 
transferred  through  the  Old  West  Regional 
Commission". 

MOTION    OFFERED    BY     MR.    MAHON 

Mr.   MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer  a 
motion. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Mr.  Mahon  moves  that  the  House  recede 
from  Its  disagreement  to  th«  amendment  of 
the  Senate  numbered  76  and  concur  therein. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 
The  SPEAKER.  The  Clerk  will  report 
the  next  amendment   in  disagreement. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows 

Senate  amendment  No.  80:  Page  28.  line 
10,  Insert: 

""For  an  additional  amount  for  Health 
resources"  $8,000,000  to  remain  available  un- 
til expended  for  the  con.^tructlon  of  a  medi- 
cal facility  under  section  305(b)  i."^)  of  the 
Public  Health  Service  Act  without  regard 
to   the  requirements  of  section   308  ' 

MOTION  OFFERED  BY  MR    MAHON 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr    Speaker.   I  offer 
a  motion. 


The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Mr  Mahon  moves  that  the  Hou.se  recede 
from  It*)  disagreement  to  the  amendment 
of  the  Senate  numbered  80  and  concur 
therein  with  an  amendment,  as  follows  In 
lieu  of  the  matter  Inserted  by  said  amend- 
ment insert   the   following: 

"For  an  additional  amount  for  "Health 
reeourcefl  '  $4,000,000  to  remain  available 
until  expended  for  the  construction  of  a 
medical  facility  under  section  305(b)(3)  of 
the  Public  Health  Service  Act  without  re- 
gard   to    the    requirements   of   sei-tlon    308  " 

The   motion   was   agreed   to. 

The  SPE.AKETR  Tlit-  Clerk  will  report 
the  next  amendment  in  disagreement. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Senate  .\mendment  No.  81 :  Page  28.  line 
15  Insert: 

"For  carrying  out  titles  IX  and  XV  of  the 
Public  Helath  Service  Act.  $40,000,000,  to 
be  derived  by  transfer  from  funds  appro- 
priated under  this  head  In  Public  law  94- 
206  for  carrying  ovit  title  X\T  of  the  Public 
Health  Service  Act:  pTovid.ed.  That  f2o.- 
000,000  for  carrying  out  title  IX  nhall  re- 
main available  until  expended,  notwith- 
standing the  limitations  of  section  5(a)  1 2) 
of  Public  Law  93-641:  Provided  f-urthrr. 
That  the  appropriation  under  this  head  In 
Public  Law  94-206  for  fiscal  year  197fi  1« 
hereby  amended  by  repyeallng  the  second 
proviso  and  by  strliang  out  $100,000,000 
for  "Title  XVI'  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof 
•$34,260,000    for    Title    XVr  " 

MOTION  OFFERED  BY  MR     MAH'iN 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer  n 
motion. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Mr.  Mahon  moves  that  the  House  recede 
from  its  disagreement  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senate  numbered  81  and  concur  therein 
with  an  amendment,  as  follows:  In  lieu  of 
the  matter  Inserted  by  said  amendment  In- 
sert the  following: 

■Por  carrying  out  titles  IX  and  XV  of  the 
Public  Health  Service  Act,  $22,600,000.  to  be 
derived  by  tran-sfer  from  funds  appropriated 
under  this  head  In  Public  Law  94-206  for 
carrying  out  title  XVI  of  the  Public  Health 
Service  Act:  Provided,  That  $10,000,000  for 
carrying  out  title  IX  shall  remain  available 
until  expended,  notwlthstandlne  the  itm'.- 
tatlon.s  of  Bectlon  6ia)  (2)  of  Public  Law  93- 
641.  Provided  further.  That  the  appropria- 
tion vmder  this  head  In  Public  Law  »4  :'r»6 
for  fi.scal  year  1976  Is  hereby  amended  ^y  re- 
pealing the  second  proviso  and  by  ."itrlklne 
out  $100,000,000  for  Title  XVI  and  Insert- 
ing In  lieu  thereof  $51,760,000  for  "Htle 
XVI'." 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

Tlie  SPEAKER.  The  Clerk  will  report 
tlie  next  amendment  in  di.sagreement. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Senate  amendment  No  83  Page  20,  line 
19.  tn.-ert 

"Por  an  additional  amount  fir  'Schix)!  as- 
sistance In  Federally  affected  areas',  $40,- 
000,000,  to  remain  available  until  expended 
only  for  payments  under  subparagraphs  ( A  i . 
(B) .  (C).  and  (D)  of  section  306  of  the  Edu 
cation  Amendments  of  1974  " 

MOTION  OFFBRED  BY   V.R     MAH    iN 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr  Si^eaker.  I  offer  a 
motion. 

The  Clerk  read  as  fellows: 

Mr  Mahon  moves  that  the  House  recede 
from  Its  disagreement  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senate  nximbered  83  and  concur  therein 
with  an  amendment,  as  follows:  In  lieu  of 
the  matter  Inserted  by  said  amendment  In- 
sert the  following: 

Por  an  additional  amount  for  "School  as- 
sistance  In   Federally   affected   areas'.   $24,- 


000.000,  to   remain   available   until   expended 
only  for  payments  under  subparagraphs  {/k 
(B).  (C),  and  (D)  of  section  305  of  the  Edu- 
cation Amendments  of  1974. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 
The  SPEAKER   The  Clerk  will  report 
the  next  amendment  in  dLsagreement. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Senate  amendment  No  87:  Page  32.  line  25, 
strike  out  •'$139.610.000'"  and  insert  "and 
the  RehabUltatlon  Act  of  1973,  $149,640,000 
of  which  82.465,000  under  section  304(b)(3) 
of  the  Rehabilitation  Act  shall  remain  avail- 
able until  expended." 

MOTION  OFFERED  BY  MR     MAHON 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer  a 

motion. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

.Mr.  Mahon  moves  that  the  House  recede 
from  Its  disagreement  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senate  numbered  87  and  concur  therein 
with  an  amendment,  as  follows:  In  lieu  ol 
the  matter  stricken  and  inserted  by  said 
amendment  Insert:  "and  the  Rehabilitation 
Act  of  1973.  $146,975,000  of  which  $2,465,000 
under  section  304(b)(3)  of  the  RehabUlta- 
tlon Act  shall  remain  available  until 
expended  '" 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

Mr,  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker,  inasmuch 
a.><  amendments  Nos.  90  throuuh  115 
relate  solely  to  housekeeping  operation.s 
of  the  other  body  in  which,  by  practice, 
the  House  concurs  without  iiiitrvention, 
I  a.sk  unanimous  coi"isent  that  Senate 
amendments  Nos.  90  through  115  be  con- 
sidered as  read,  printed  in  the  Record. 
and  that  they  be  considered  en  bloc. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  wa:  no  objection. 

Senate  amendments  No.s  90  through 
115  are  as  follows: 

Senate  amendment  No.  90;    Page  34.   lino 

3.  Insert: 

"8ENATB" 

Senate  amendment  No.  91      Page  34,   line 

4.  Insert: 

Salaries,    Officers    and    Employees  ' 

Senate  amendment  No.  92:    Page  34.  line 

5.  Insert: 

"LEG1SLATI\E      ASSISTANCE      TO      SENATORS" 

"For  sn  additional  amount  of  "Legislative 
Asf:stance  to  Senators"  for  the  perlcxl  July 
..  19''C.  through  September  30,  1976,  $225,'- 
000." 

Senate   amendment   No.   93:    Paige   34,   line 

9.  Imi^ert: 

"office  of  sergeant  at  ARMS  AND  DOORKEEPER   ' 

Senate  amendment  No    94:   Page  34,  line 

10.  insert: 

"For  an  additional  amount  for  "Office  of 
Sergeant  at  Arms  and  Doorkeeper",  $127,- 
805:  Provided,  That,  effective  May  1.  1976.  the 
Sergeant  at  Arms  and  Doorkeeper  may  ap- 
point and  fix  the  compensation  of  an  Ex- 
ecutive Secretary  at  net  to  excetd  $22,260  per 
annum;  a  Special  A.<;.slstant  at  not  to  exceed 
*22.26Ci  per  antium,  a  Floor  A.sslstant  at  not 
to  exceed  $17,172  per  annum  In  lieu  of  an 
As.'sLstant  Doorkeeper  at  not  to  exceed  $17,172 
per  annum:  two  Floor  A.v;i.stants  at  not  to 
exceed  ?16.o.S9  per  annum  each;  an  Assistant 
Operations  Manager  at  not  to  exceed  $23,214 
per  annum;  iuwr  Cystems  Analysts  at  not 
to  exceed  $23,214  per  annum.e  each  In  lieu  of 
three  Systems  Analysts  at  not  to  exceed  $23.- 
2:4  per  annum  each:  seven  Offlce  Systems 
Specialists  at  not  to  exceed  $15,582  per  an- 
num each:  two  Training  Speclallst-s  at  not 
Ui  exceed  $23,214  per  annum  each;  five  Sen- 
ior  Computer   Specialists   at    not   to   exceed 


$27,030  per  annum  each  In  lieu  of  four  Sen- 
ior Computer  Specialists  at  not  to  exceed 
$27,030  per  annum  each;  eight  Senior  Pro- 
grammer Analysts  at  not  to  exceed  $25,122 
per  annum  each  In  lieu  of  seven  Senior  FYo- 
grammer  Analysts  at  not  to  exceed  $26,122 
per  annum  each:  thirteen  Programmer  Anal- 
ysts at  not  Xo  exceed  $23,214  per  annum  each 
in  lieu  of  eight  Programmer  Analysts  at 
not  to  exceed  $23,214  per  annum  each;  six 
Systems  Programmers  at  not  to  exceed  $23.- 
214  per  annum  each  In  lieu  of  Ave  Systems 
Programmers  at  not  to  exceed  $23,214  per 
annum  each;  a  Network  Technician  at  not 
to  exceed  $20,352  per  annum;  two  Secretaries 
at  not  tf)  exceed  $13,992  per  annum  each  in 
lieu  of  a  Secretary  at  not  to  exceed  $13,992 
per  annum:  a  Network  Supervisor  at  not  to 
exceed  $29,892  per  annum:  three  Senior  Job 
Controllers  at  not  to  exceed  $20,034  per  an- 
num each  m  lieu  of  a  Job  Controller  at  not 
to  exceed  f  15.582  per  ann\im  and  an  Applica- 
tions Programmer  at  not  to  exceed  $20,034 
per  annum;  fotir  Operations  Clerks  at  not  to 
exceed  $11,766  per  annum  each;  two  Key- 
punch Operators  at  not  to  exceed  $10,971  per 
annum  each  in  lleti  of  a  Keypunch  Opera- 
tor at  not  to  exceed  $8,586  per  annum.:  an 
Operations  Scheduler  at  not  to  exceed  $20,034 
per  annum;  two  Data  Standards  Sppclallst.s 
at  not  to  exceed  520,034  per  annum  each; 
three  Comptiter  Shift  Supervisors  at  not  to 
exceed  $1^.059  per  annum  each:  a  Data  Con- 
version Operator  at  not  to  exceed  $10,017  per 
annum;  a  Tape  I  Ibrarlan  at  not  to  exceed 
$13,038  per  annt:m;  six  Le.ad  Operators  at 
not  to  exceed  $14,628  per  annum  each  In  lieu 
of  three  Support  Operators  at  not  to  exceed 
$14,628  per  anni:m  each,  a  Programmer-Op- 
erator at  not  to  exceed  $14,310  per  annum, 
an  Operator  at  not  to  exceerl  $14.P28  per  ar.- 
i^.um.  and  an  Onerator  at  not  to  exceed  .$:3.- 
674  per  annum;  an  Operations  Clerk  at  not 
to  exceed  $11,766  per  annum  in  lieu  of  a 
Systems  Clerk  at  not  to  exceed  $11,766  per 
annum;  five  Junior  Operators  at  not  to  ex- 
ceed $13,038  per  annum  each  In  l;eu  of  four 
Operators  at  not  to  exceed  $13,038  per  annum 
each:  an  Operations  Manager  at  not  to  ex- 
ceed $27,666  per  annum  In  lieu  of  a  Manager 
Proerammer  at  not  to  exceed  $27,666  per 
anni;m;  a  Hardware  Services  Supervisor  at 
not  to  exceed  $17,808  per  annum  In  Ueu  of  a 
SupervLsor  Operator  at  not  to  exceed  $17,808 
per  annum:  and  a  Garage  Foreman  at  not  to 
exceed  $14,628  per  annum  In  llev  of  a  Stoc'n- 
room  Clerk  at  not  to  exceed  $12,720  per 
annum. 

Senate  amendment  No.  95-  Page  3*1.  line 
:8.  in-sert  • 

"Por  an  additional  amount  for  'OfHce  of 
Serceant  at  Arms  and  Doorkeeper'  for  the 
period  jTilv  1,  1976,  through  September  30, 
1976.  $191,705." 

Senate  amendment  No.  96:  Page  88,  line 
2 ; .  Insert : 

"AGENCY      CONTRIBrmONS      AND      LONCEVITT 
COMPENSATION 

"For  an  additional  amount  for  'Agency 
Contributions  and  Longevity  Compensation' 
for  the  period  Julv  1,  1976,  through  Septem- 
ber 30.   1976.   $86,250." 

Senate   amendment  No.  97:   Page  37,  line 

1 .  Insert: 

"CONTINGENT    EXPENSES     OF    THE     SENATE" 

Senate  amendment  No.  98:   Page  37.  line 

2,  insert: 

"SENATE    POLICY    COMMITTEES 

"For    an    additional    amount    for    'Senate 
Policy    Committees'    for    the    period    July    1 
197P.  through  September  30.  1976,  $625" 

Senate  amendment  No.  99:  Page  37,  llr.e 
6,  Insert- 

"AUTOMOBILES     AND     MAINTENANCE" 

Senate  amendment  No.  100:  Page  37,  line 
2,  insert: 

"For  an  additional  amount  for  'Automo- 
bUes  and  Maintenance',  $5,000." 


Senate  amendment  No,  101 ;  Page  37,  line 
9,   Insert: 

"Por  an  additional  amount  for  'Automo- 
biles and  Maintenance'  for  the  period  July 
1,  1976,  through  September  30.  1976,  $1,250  " 

Senate  amendment  No    102:  Page  37.  line 

12,  insert: 

"rNQtriRrEs  and  investioations" 

Senate  amendment  No.  103;   Page  37,  line 

13,  Insert: 

"For  an  additional  amount  for  'Inquiries 
and  Investigations',  $1360,000." 

Senate  amendment  No.  104:  Page  37,  line 
16,  Insert: 

"For  an  additional  amount  for  'Inqulrlee 
and  Investigations'  for  the  period  July  1, 
1976,  through  September  30,  1976,  $577,730."' 

Senate  amendment  No.  105:  F^ge  37,  line 

18.  insert: 

"MISCKLLANIOTJS    ITEMS" 

Senate  amendment  No.  106     Page  37,  line 

19,  insert . 

"For  an  additional  amount  for  'Miscel- 
laneous Items',  $1,260,200.'" 

Senate  amendment  No.  107;   Page  37.  line 

21.   illbCM 

For    an    additional    amount    for     Mlscei- 
iaueous   Items    for   the  i>erlod  July   1,    1976, 
through  September  30,  1976.  $2,012,916" 
Senate  amendment  No.  108     Page  37,  line 

24,  Insert; 

POSTAGE    STAMPS 

Senate  amendment  No,   109.   Page  37,   line 

25,  insert , 

■for  an  additional  amount  for  'Postage 
Stamps',  $100  Provided.  That,  effective  with 
fiscal  year  IS' 6  and  each  Hs^al  year  there- 
after, the  postage  allowance  for  the  Office  of 
the  Chaplain  Is  increased  to  $200  per  year 

Senate  amendment  No.  110  Page  38,  line 
4.  Insert 

"For  an  additional  amount  for  'Postage 
Stamps  for  the  period  July  1.  2  976.  throu>:h 
September  30,  1976.  $35." 

Senate  amendment  No    111:   Page  38,  line 

6.  insert: 

"Administrati\  E  Provisions" 
Senate  ameudmeni  No.  112.  Page  38,  Unt 

7,  iiisert ; 

"Sec  115.  The  unexpended  balances  of  any 
of  the  appropriations  granted  under  the 
heading  Salaries,  Officers  and  Employees'  for 
the  current  fiscal  year  shall  be  available  to 
the  Secretary  of  the  Senate  to  pay  the  in- 
crease.i  111  the  compen.satlon  of  oificers  and 
employees  notwithstanding  the  limitations 
contained  therein." 

Senate  amendment  No.  113:  Page  38,  line 
13,  Insert . 

"Sec  116.  (a)  ill  There  Is  hereby  estab- 
lished In  the  Trea-sury  of  the  United  States 
a  re%-oiving  fund  within  the  contingent  fund 
of  the  Senate  to  be  known  as  the  Senate 
Computer  Center  Revoirmg  Fund  >  herein- 
after in  this  section  referred  to  as  the  re- 
volving fund') 

"(2  I  The  revoMng  fund  shai;  be  available 
only  for  pa>-ing  the  salaries  of  personnel  em. - 
ployed  under  subsection  (c),  and  agency 
contributions  attributable  thereto,  and  for 
p.aylng  refunds  under  contracts  entered  Into 
under  subsection  (bi. 

"  3  I  'Within  90  days  after  the  end  of  each 
fiscal  year,  the  Secretary  of  the  Senate  shai: 
withdraw  all  amounts  In  the  revolving  fund 
In  excess  of  $100,000  other  than  amounts  re- 
quired to  make  refunds  under  subsection 
'bH2'fB),  and  shall  deposit  the  amounts 
withdrawn  In  the  Treasury  of  the  United 
States  as  mlscellaneotis  receipts 

"ibi  f!)  Subject  to  the  provisions  of  para- 
eraph  12^.  the  Sergeant  a*  Arm^  and  Door- 
keeper of  the  Senate  !■;  atithorired  to  enter 
into  contracts  with  any  apencv  or  Instru- 
mentality of  the  leclslatlve  branch  for  the 
tise  of  any  available  time  on  the  Senate  com- 
puter. 

"(2)  No  contract  may  be  entered  Into 
under  paragraph   (H   unless  It  has  been  ap- 
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proved  by  the  Committee  on  Ruldl  and  Ad- 
mlnlstrallou  of  the  Senate,  and  nc|«uch  con- 
tract may  extend  beyond  the  end  of  the  fiscal 
year  In  which  It  Is  entered  Into.  |:ach  con- 
tract entered  Into  under  paxagraph  (1) 
snail  colktaln — 

"(A)  a  provision  requiring  luD  advance 
payment  for  the  amount  of  time  contracted 
for,  and  j 

"(B)  a  provision  requiring  refui)|l  of  a  pro- 
portionate amount  of  such  advani^  payment 
If  the  total  amount  of  time  contracted  for 
Is  not  used.  | 

Notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of  law. 
any  agency  or  Instrumentality  of  the  legis- 
lative branch  Is  authorized  to  ma^  advance 
payments  under  a  contract  enl  ered  Into 
under  paragraph  (1). 

"(c)  To  the  extent  that  the  p«  -sonnel  of 
the  Senate  Computer  Center  are  imable  to 
carry  out  the  contracts  entered  I  ito  under 
•ubsectlon  (b)  according  to  their  terms  and 
conditions,  the  Sergeant  at  Arms  |ind  Door- 
keeper of  the  Senate  l.s  authorized  to  employ 
5iich  additional  personnel  for  the  Senate 
Computer  Center  as  may  be  necessary  to 
»rry  out  such  contracts,  and  to  pay  the 
salaries  of  such  additional  personnel,  and 
iK.ency  contributions  attributable  tlip'-eto. 
from  the  revolving  fund.  Such  additional 
personnel  may  temporarily  be  a.s.slgned  to 
ptTform  the  regular  functions  of  the  Senate 
f  omputer  Center  when  their  services  are  not 
needed  to  carry  out  such  contracts. 

"(d)  Disbursements  from  the  revolving 
fund  under  subsections  (b)  and  (c)  shall  be 
made  upon  vouchers  slg^ned  by  the  Sergeant 
at  Arms  and  Doorkeeper  of  the  Senate,  except 
that  vouchers  shall  not  be  required  for  the 
disbursement  of  salaries  of  employees  paid 
al  an  annual  rate." 

Senate  amendment  No.  114:  F>age  40,  line 
15.  Insert: 

Sec.  117.  For  the  purpose  of  carrying  out 
his  duties,  the  Sergeant  at  Arms  and  Door- 
keeper of  the  Senate  Is  authorized  to  Incur 
official  travel  expenses  not  exceeding  $10,000 
during  any  fiscal  year.  With  the  approval  of 
the  Sergeant  at  Arms  and  Doorkeeper,  the 
Secretary  of  the  Senate  Is  authorized  to  od- 
v.ance  to  any  designated  employee  under  the 
Jurisdiction  of  the  Sergeant  at  Arms  and 
Doorkeeper  such  sums  as  may  be  necessary, 
not  exceeding  $1,000,  to  defray  official  travel 
9:spenses  In  assisting  the  Sergeant  at  Arms 
and  Doorkeeper  In  carrying  out  his  duties. 
Any  such  employee  shall,  as  soon  astoractl- 
cable.  furnl.'^h  to  the  Sergeant  at  Ains  and 
Doorkeeper  a  detailed  voucher  for  apch  ex- 
penses Incurred  and  make  settlemdpt  with 
respect  to  any  amount  so  advanced.  For  pur- 
pases  of  this  section,  offlrial  travel  ixpenaes 
Includes  travel  expenses  Incurred  lacoruioc- 
tlon  with  training  of  employees  oMly  If  the 
training  has  been  approved  by  thaCommlt- 
tee  on  Rules  and  Administration  <*  the  Sen- 
ate. Payments  under  this  sectioM  shall  bo 
made  from  funds  Included  In  thelipproprta- 
tlon  •Miscellaneous  Items'  under  tie  heading 
'Contingent  Expenses  of  the  Seaate'  upon 
vouchers  approved  by  the  Sergeant  at  Arma 
and  Doorkeeper." 

Senate  amendment  No.  115:  Paje  41,  line 
12,  Insert: 

"Sec.  118.  (a)  The  first  scntenif'e  of  the 
paragraph  imder  the  heading  'DENERAL 
PROVISION'  of  chapter  XI  of  the  third  Sup- 
plemental Appropriations  Act,  106|  (2  UjS.C. 
102a)  Is  amended  by  Inserting  lefore  the 
period  at  the  end  thereof  the  followuig:  '.  ex- 
cept that  the  unexpended  balan«s  of  such 
appropriations  for  the  period  commen'lng  on 
July  1,  1976,  and  ending  on  Sepfcmber  30, 
1976,  and  for  each  fiscal  year  beginning  on  or 
after  October  1,  1976,  shall  be  wltldrawn  as 
of  September  30  of  the  second  fiscal  year 
following  the  period  or  year  for  vwUch  pro- 
vided" 

"(b)  (1)  Tlie  first  paragraph  of  section  105 
(a)  of  the  Legislative  Branch  Appropriation 
Act,  1965   (2  use.  104(a))    la  amended  by 


Inserting  "(l)'  after    (a)     and   oy  adding  at 
the  end  thereof  the  following: 

"'(2)  The  report  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Senate  under  paragraph  ( 1 )  for  the  semi- 
annual period  beginning  on  January  1.  1976, 
shall  Include  the  period  beginning  on  July  1, 
1976,  and  ending  on  September  30,  1976,  and 
such  semiannual  period  shall  be  treated  as 
closing  on  September  30,  1976.  Thereafter  the 
report  by  the  Se>:retary  of  the  Senate  under 
paragraph  (1)  siiall  be  for  the  semiannual 
periods  beginning  on  October  1  and  ending 
on  March  31  and  beginning  on  April  1  and 
ending  on  September  30  of  each  year". 

"(3)  Effective  October  1,  1976.  any  pro- 
vision of  law  relating  to  the  Senate  which 
contains  a  July  1  or  June  30  date  which  is 
related  to  the  beginning  or  end  of  a  fiscal 
year  shall  be  treated  as  referring  to  October  1 
and  September  30.  respectively. 

"(c)  Section  106(b)  of  tlie  Legislative 
Branch  Appropriation  Act,  1966  (40  U.S.C. 
162b)  Is  amended  by  Inserting  "(1)'  after 
'(b)'  and  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following: 

"•(2)  The  report  by  the  Architect  of  the 
Capitol  under  paragraph  (1)  for  the  semi- 
annual period  beginning  on  January  1.  1976. 
shall  Include  the  period  beginning  on  July  1, 
1976.  and  ending  on  September  30,  1976.  and 
such  semiannual  period  shall  be  treated  as 
closing  on  September  30.  1976.  Thereafter, 
the  report  by  the  Architect  of  the  Capitol 
under  paragraph  (1)  shall  be  for  the  semi- 
annual periods  beginning  on  October  1  and 
ending  on  March  31  and  beginning  on  April  1 
and  ending  on  September  30  of  each  year."  ". 

MOTION    OFFERED    BT     MR.    MAHON 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer  a 
motion. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Mr.  Mahon  moves  that  the  House  recede 
from  Its  disagreement  to  the  amendments  of 
the  Senate  numbered  90  through  116  Inclu- 
sive and  concur  therein. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

Tlie  SPEAKER.  The  Clerk  will  report 
the  next  amendment  in  disagreement. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Senate  amendment  No.  116:  Page  43,  line 
C.  Insert:  "For  payment  to  the  estate  of 
WilllHtoi  A.  Barrett,  late  a  Representative 
from  the  State  of  Pennsylvania,  $44,600." 

MOTION    OrrERED    BY     MR.    MAUUN 

Mr.  MAIiON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer  a 
motion. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Mr.  Ma  HON  moves  that  the  House  recede 
from  Its  disagreement  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senate  numbered  116  and  concur  therein. 

Tlie  motion  was  agreed  to. 
The  SPEAKER.  The  Clerk  will  report 
the  next  amendment  In  disagreement. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Senate  amendment  No.  122:  Page  44,  line 
7,  Insert:  "Provided  further.  That,  prior  to 
the  employment  of  any  consultants  or  pro- 
curement of  services  by  contract  relative  to 
any  review  and  analysis  of  the  operation  of 
the  Government  Printing  Office,  the  Joint 
Committee  shall  consult  with  the  Legisla- 
tive Branch  Appropriations  Subcommittees 
of  the  House  and  Senate;  and  that  periodic 
reports  on  the  progress  of  any  such  review 
and  analysis  be  submitted  to  the  Joint  Com- 
mittee on  Printing  and  the  Legislative 
Branch  Appropriations  Subcommittees  of  the 
House  and  Senate". 

MOnON    OmCRTD    BY    MR.    MAHON 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer  a 
motion. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Mr.  Mahon  moves  that  the  Hou.s<>  -o.pde 
from  its  disagreement  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senate  numbered  122  and  concur  therein. 


The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Clerk  will  report 
the  next  amendment  in  disagreement. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Senate  amendment  No.  123:  Page  44,  line 
17,  Insert: 

"JOINT  COMMimE   ON   INAtTCDBAL  CEREMONIES 
OF    197  7 

"For  construction  of  platform  and  seating 
Stands  and  for  salaries  and  expenses  of  con- 
ducting the  Inaugural  ceremonies  of  the 
President  and  Vice  President  of  the  United 
States,  January  20.  1977,  in  accordance  with 
such  program  as  may  be  adopted  by  the  Joint 
committee  authorized  by  concurrent  resolu- 
tion of  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representa- 
tives, $825,000.  to  remain  available  through 
September  30,  1977." 

MOTION     OFFERED     BY     MR,     MAHON 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer  a 
motion. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Mr.  Mahon  moves  that  the  House  recede 
from  Its  disagreement  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senate  numbered  123  and  concxir  therein. 

The  motion  was  au:reed  to. 
The  SPEAKER.  The  Clerk  will  report 
the  next  amendment  in  disagreement. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Senate  amendment  No.  124.  Page  45,  line 
1,  Insert: 

"AMERICAN  INDIAN  POLICY  REVIEW  COMMISSIO.'* 

"Not  to  exceed  $100,000  of  the  funds  here- 
tofore appropriated  under  this  heading  for 
the  fiscal  year  1976  shall  remain  available 
until  June  30,  1977," 

MOTION  OFTEaEO  BY    :.:k     m  \  hoN 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  dffer  a 
motion 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Mr  Mahon  moves  that  the  House  recede 
from  Its  disagreement  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senate  numbered  124  and  concur  therei:;. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Clerk  will  rep(  rt 
the  next  amendment  in  disagreement. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Senate  amendment  No.  126:  Page  45.  line 
15.  Insert: 

"For  an  additional  amount  for  Capitol 
Guide  Service'.  $18,550.  to  be  disbursed  by  the 
Secretarj'  of  the  Senate:  Provided,  That  not- 
withstanding the  provisions  of  Public  Law 
94-59.  the  Sergeant  at  Arms  and  Doorkeeper 
of  the  Senate  may  appoint  not  to  exceed  ten 
additional  temporary  guides  at  an  annual 
rate  of  compensation  not  to  exceed  $11,130 
during  the  period  May  1.  1976.  through  Sep- 
tember 30,  1976.' 

MOTION     OFFERED     BT      MB.     MAHON 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer  a 

motion. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Mr.  Mahon  moves  that  the  House  recede 
from  Its  disagreement  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senate  numbered  126  and  conci:r  therein 
with  an  amendment,  as  follows:  In  lieu  of 
the  matter  profjosed  by  said  amendment.  In- 
sert the  following: 

"For  an  additional  amount  for  'Capitol 
Oulde  Service",  $37,100.  to  be  disbursed  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Senate:  ProiHded.  That  not- 
withstanding the  provisions  of  Public  I^w 
94-59,  the  Sergeant  at  Arms  and  Doorkeeper 
of  the  Senate  and  the  Sergeant  at  Arms  of 
the  House  each,  subject  to  approval  of  the 
Capitol  Oulde  Board,  may  appoint  not  to  ex- 
ceed ten  additional  tcmporjiry  piildes  at  an 
annual  rate  of  compensation  not  to  exceed 
$11,130  during  the  period  of  May  1,  1976, 
through  September  30,  1976  " 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 
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Tlie  SPEAKER.  The  Clerk  will  report 
the  next  amendment  in  disagreement. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Senate  amendment  No.  127:  Page  46,  line 
20,  insert: 

"For  an  additional  amount  for  'Capitol 
Oulde  Service'  for  the  period  July  1,  1976, 
through  September  30.  1976,  $27,825.  to  be 
disbursed  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Senate.' 

MOTION     OFFERED     BY      MR       MAHON 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer  a 
motion. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Mr.  Mahon  moves  that  the  House  recede 
from  its  disagreement  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senate  numbered  127  and  concur  therein 
with  an  amendment,  as  follows:  In  lieu  of 
the  matter  proposed  by  said  amendment,  in- 
sert the  following: 

"For  an  additional  amount  for  'Capitol 
Oulde  Service'  for  the  period  July  1,  1976, 
through  September  30.  1976.  $55,650.  to  be 
disbursed  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Senate." 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER,  The  Clerk  will  report 
the  next  amendment  in  disagreement. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Senate  amendment  No.  128:  Page  45,  line 
23.  Insert: 

"OFFICE   OF   TECHNOLOGY    ASSESSMENT 
"Salaries  and  Expenses 

"Any  funds  remaining  unobligated  as  of 
September  30,  1976,  shall  remain  availabie 
until  September  30,  1977." 

motion  offered  by  MR.  MAHON 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer  a 
motion. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follow? : 

Mr.  Mahon  moves  that  the  House  recede 
from  its  disagreement  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senate  numbered  128  and  concur  therein. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER  The  Clerk  will  report 
the  next   ame:idmeiit   m   disagreement. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Senate  amendment  No.  130:  Page  46,  line 
10,  Insert: 
"construction  of  an  EXTENSior.  TO  the  Nrw 

senate  office  BtriLDINC 

"The  paragraph  under  the  heading  "Con- 
struction of  an  Extension  to  the  New  Sen- 
ate Office  Building"  In  title  V  of  the  Legis- 
lative Branch  Appropriation  Act,  1976~789 
Stat.  289)  is  repealed." 

motion  offered  BV  MR     MAHON 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer  a 
motion. 

The  Clerk  read  a.s  follows : 

Mr.  Mahon  moves  that  the  House  recede 
from  its  disagreement  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senate  numbered  130  and  concur  therein. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Clerk  will  report 
the  next  amendment  in  disagreement. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Senate  amendment  No  140:  Page  49.  line 
4.  insert:  "The  appropriations  made  avail- 
able under  this  head  for  the  fi.scal  year  1976 
and  the  period  July  1.  1976.  through  Septem- 
iTer  30.  1976.  In  the  Public  Works  for  Water 
and  Power  Development  and  Energy  Re- 
search Appropriation  Act.  1970  (Public  Law 
94-180)  are  hereby  made  available  tintll 
expended." 

motion    offered    bY      :.TP.       MMTON 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer  a 
motion. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 


Mr.   Mahcin   moves  that   the  House  recede 

from  ll-s  dlsapreement  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senate  numbered  140  and  concur  the'-ein. 

The  motion  ".va.s  apreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER  The  Clerk  will  rcrort 
the  next  amendment  in  disagreement. 

The  Cierk  read  as  f o'lov.? : 

Senate  amendment  No.  141:  Page  4P.  line 
10,  insert:  "Moneys  received  by  the  Com- 
mission for  the  cooperative  nurlear  safety 
research  program  may  be  retained  and  used 
for  salEirles  and  expenses  associated  with 
that  program  and  shall  remain  available 
until  expended." 

MOTION     OFFERED    BY     MR.     M.^HON 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer  a 
motion. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Mr.  Mahon  moves  that  the  House  recede 
from  its  disagreement  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senate  numbered  141  and  concur  therein. 

The  mction  wa.'-  agrei\i  lo. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Clerk  will  report 
the  next  amendment  in  disagreement. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Senate  amendment  No.  158:  Page  52.  line  9. 
Inseri 

"For  an  additional  amount  for  'Pees  and 
expenses  of  witnesses',  $350,000.  The  $1,750.- 
000  Uii'ilta' ;i.i:i  <''.\  conipensation  aiiri  expen.^cs 
of  expert  winie-.-ps  cnmalr.ed  In  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice  Appropriation  Act,  1976,  Is 
deleted.  ' 

MOTION    OFHrRtXl    PV     MR.    MAiiL-N 

Mr.   M.^HON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer  a 

motion. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Mr.  M.MioN  moves  t.hat  the  Hou^e  recede 
f.-om  Us  disagreement  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senate  numbered  158  and  concur  therein. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Clerk  will  report 
the  next  amendment  in  disagreement. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Senate  amendment  No.  159:  Page  52,  line 
!.?.  insert 

"For  an  additional  amount  for  'Fees  and 
expen.'-e.s  nf  \v:tnes?es'  for  the  perloa  3\\\y  1. 
1976.  throuBh  September  30.  1976.  S9O.0O0 
The  «437,500  ll:n!tatlon  on  compensation  and 
expenses  of  expert  witnesses  contained  In  the 
Department  of  Justice  Appropriation  Act. 
1976.  Is  deleted  " 

MOTION   OFFERED   V.\'   MK     MAHON 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer  a 
motion. 

The  Clerk  read  as  foDows: 

Mr.  Mahon  moves  that  the  House  recede 
from  Its  dLsagreement  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senate  numoered  159  and  concur  therein. 

Tlie  motion  was  agreed  to. 

n-ie  SPE.^KER.  The  Clerk  will  re- 
port the  next  amendment  in  dlsapree- 
ment. 

The  Clerk  read   a'-  follows: 

Senate  amendment  No  171 :  Pace  54.  line  3, 
insert: 

"OPERATIONS.    RFSEARCH.    AND    F.^CILmES 

"For  an  additional  amount  for  'Operations, 
research,  and  farllltles,'  for  the  period  July  1, 
1976  through  September  30.  1976,  $3,000,000 
to    remain    available    until    expended." 

MOTION    OFFERED    BY    MR.    MAHON 

Mr.  Mi>.HON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  offer  a 
motion. 

Tlie  Clerk   read  as  follows: 

Mr.  Maho.v  moves  that  the  House  recede 
from  Its  disagreement  to  the  amendment 
of  the  Senate  numbered  17!  and  concur 
therein  with  an  amendment,  as  follows:   In 


lieu  of  the  matt«r  proposed  by  said  amend- 
ment Insert  the  foUowlng- 

"OPERAnONS.    RESEARCH.    AND    FACIUTIES 

"For  un  additional  amount  for  •QperatioriS 
research,  and  facilities,'  for  the  period  July  1, 
;976  through  September  30.  1976.  82,000.000, 
to  remain  available  until  expended." 

The  motior.  was  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER.  Ti:\G  Clerk  will  report 
tlie  next  amendment  in  disagreement. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Senate  amendment  Nc.  176  Page  56  ime 
5,  Insert: 

"Prtvacy  PkuTECtijk  Stl-dy  Commission 

"S,'-:_.\RIES    A.'sD    EXPINteEh 

"For  an  additional  amount  for  'Salaries 
and  expenses',  $250,000.  to  remain  available 
until  exi>ended:  Provided,  That  -^hls  appro- 
priation shall  be  avaliabie  or.;;,  upon  enact- 
ment of  authorizir.e  leei=:ati^r.  ' 

MOTION   or  r  ERED   BY    MF.      V.  .^  I-:  :  N 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer  a 
motion. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Mr.  Mahon  moves  that  the  House  recede 
fro:n  its  disagreement  to  the  aniendment  of 
the  Senate  numbered  176  and  concur  therein. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to 
The  SPEAKER.  The  Clerk  will  report 
the  next  amendment  in  disagreement. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 
Senate  amendment  No.  177.   Pa^e  c6.  :ine 
23,  insert: 
"tr.^nsportation,  peanninc.  resEj-.bch.  and 
development 

From  amounts  made  available  In  the  fiscaJ 
year  1976  appropriation  under  this  head,  not 
to  exceed  S244.673  shall  be  used  to  pay  the 
cost  of  a  study  by  the  Georgia  Institiite  of 
Technology  to  devise  B:.a:y:;cal  procedures 
for  intercity  transportation  and  development 
planning  using  the  route  identihcd  m  section 
143(1)  of  Public  Law  93-87  as  the  focus  of 
the  study." 

MOTION   OFFEEED   BY    MR     MAHON 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  offer  a 
motion. 

Tlie  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Mr.  Maho.n  moves  that  the  House  recede 
from  its  disagreement  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senate  numbered  177  and  concur  therein. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Clerk  will  re;)ort 
the  ne.xt  amendment  in  disagreeme:.: 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows 

Senate  amendment  No.  178  Page  57.  line  7, 
ln.>5ert : 

"AcgrismoN,  coNSTRrcnoN,  and 

IMPROVEMENTS 

"For  an  additional  amount  for  'Acquisi- 
tion, construction.  and  Improvements." 
$11,200,000  for  carrying  out  the  provisions 
of  Public  Law  94-265,  Fishery  Conservation 
and  Ma.nagement  Act  of  1976.  tc  remain 
availalvie  until  expe'idec  " 

MOTION    OrFERED    FY     MR      MAHON 

Mr.  MAHON  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer  a 
motion. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Mr.  Mahon  moves  that  the  House  recede 
from  Its  disagreement  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senate  numbered  178  and  concur  therein 
with  an  amendment,  as  fellows  In  lieu  of 
the  sum  named  In  said  amendment  Insert 
the  following:    "f  10.000,000". 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 
Tiie  SPEAKER   The  Clerk  will  report 
the  next  amendment  in  disagreement. 
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The  Clerx  read  as  follows: 
Senate  aaiendmer.t  No   179:  Page  58.  line  1, 
Insert  ■ 

■  FACn.mES.  KNC.INEESING  AND  DEVELOPMENT 

"For  an  additional  amount  for  'Facilities. 
engineering  and  development,"  $2,600,000,  to 
remain  available  until  expended." 

MOTION    omRED    BT    MR.    MAHON 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  offer  a 
motion. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Mr.  Mahon  moves  that  the  House  recede 
from  Its  disagreement  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senate  r.umbered  179  and  concur  therein. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Clerk  will  report 
the  ne.xt  amendment  in  disagreement. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Senate  amendment  No.  181:  Page  60.  line 
3.  Insert:  "For  an  additional  amount  for 
'Railroad  research  and  development'.  $3,000,- 
000,    to    remain    available    until    expended." 

MOTION    OFFERED    BY     MR.    MAHON 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker,'  I  offer  a 
motion.  t 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows :    \ 

Mr.  Mahon  moves  that  the  I^use  recede 
from  Its  disagreement  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senate  numbered  181  and  conCur  therein. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Clerk  wiU  report 
the  next  amendment  In  disagreement. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Senate  .Amendment  No.  182:  Page  60.  line 
6.  irvsert:  "For  an  additional  amount  for 
'Railroad  research  ajid  development'  for  the 
period  July  1.  1976,  through  September  30. 
1976,  $2,000,000  to  remain  available  until 
expended." 

MOTION    OFFERED    BY    MR      MAHON 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer  a 
motion. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Mr.  Mahon  moves  that  the  I  ouse  recede 
from  Its  disagreement  to  the  an  endment  of 
the  Senate  numbered  182  and  coi  cur  therein. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 
The  SPEAKER.  The  Clerk'wlll  report 
the  next  amendment  In  di.'^llgroement. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows ; 

Senate  Amendment  No.  184:  |>age  60,  line 
14.  Insert:  ".  of  which  $1,250,0*)  shall  only 
be  used  for  the  Minority  Resowrce  Center  ". 

MOTION    OFFERED    BY    MR.    MAHON 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  offer  a 

motion. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Mr.  Mahon  moves  that  the  House  recede 
from  Its  disagreement  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senate  numbered  184  and  concur  therein 
with  an  amendment,  as  follows:  In  lieu  of 
the  matter  In  said  amendment  insert  the  fol- 
lowing: ";  together  with  $13,880,000  for  rail 
service  afsi.stance  program.^  authorized  by 
section  803  of  Public  Law  94-210  and  section 
402  of  Public  Law  93  236,  aa  aViended.  and 
for  necessary  administrative  expcnsee  In  con- 
nection with  Federal  asslstazu^  not  other- 
wise provided  for;  together  with  $1,2.00,000 
for  the  necessary  expenses  of  the  minority 
resource  center  as  authorized  py  section  906 
of  Public  Law  94-210."  ' 

The  motion  was  agreed  to       ' 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Clcrt  *fill  teport 
the  next  amendment  In  dl'^i^r^' ::ient. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follow.s 

Senate  amendment  No.  185:  fflB^  60.  line 
17.  Insert:  "For  an  additional  atno-int  for 
Tall    service    contl:iuatlon    suix  Idlea    under 


section  402(1)  of  the  Regional  Rail  Reor- 
ganization Act  of  1973.  as  amended.  »6,400,- 
000:  and  for  necessary  expenses  In  connec- 
tion with  Federal  a.<wl/!tance  not  authorized 
or  provided  for.  $300,000;  for  the  period  July 
1,  1976,  through  September  30.  1976.  to  re- 
main available  until  exp'tided." 

MOTION  Orr£B£S  BY  MR.  MAHON 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer  a 
motion. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Mr.  Mahon  moves  that  the  House  recede 
from  Ita  disagreement  to  the  amendment 
of  the  Senate  numbered  185  and  concur 
therein. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Clerk  will  report 
the  next  amendment  in  disagreement. 

Tlie  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Senate  amendment  No.  187:  Page  62,  line 
13.  Insert: 

"PROJECTS  SUBSTITUTED  rOR  INTERSTATE 
SYSTEM  PROJECTS 

For  payment  to  the  urban  mass  trans- 
portation fund  for  necessary  expenses  to 
carry  out  the  provlslotis  of  title  23,  U.SC. 
103(e)(4),  $188,000,000,  to  remain  available 
unill  expended  provided  that  such  amounts 
as  are  necessary  to  carry  out  highway  proj- 
ects Eubstltuted  for  Interstate  System  seg- 
ments shall  be  transferred  to  the  Federal 
Highway  Administration." 

MOTION  OFFERED  BY  MR.  MAHON 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  offer  a 
motion. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Mr.  Mahon  moves  that  the  House  recede 
from  Its  disagreement  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senate  numbered  187  aiid  concur  therein 
with  an  amendment,  as  follows:  In  lieu  of 
the  matter  In  said  amendment  ln.sert  the 
following: 

"Projects  Substituted  for  Interstate  Sys- 
tem Projects.  For  necessary  expenses  to  carry 
out  the  provisions  of  title  23,  U.8.C.  103(e) 
(4).  $: 88,000,000,  to  remain  available  until 
expended:  Provided.  That  such  amounts  as 
are  necessary  to  carry  out  highway  projects 
substituted  for  Interstate  System  segments 
shall  be  transferred  to  the  Federal  Highway 
Administration." 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Clerk  will  report 
the  next  amendment  in  disagreement. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Senate  amendment  No.  194:  Page  64.  line 
15.  Insert:  "Of  the  amotint  provided  under 
this  head  In  the  'Treasury,  Postal  Service, 
and  Oeneral  Oovernxnent  Appropriation  Act. 
1976',  $712,000  shall  be  avaUable  for  ex- 
penses of  travel,  notwithstanding  the  provi- 
sions of  section  601  of  the  Act." 

MOTION    OFFERKD    BT    MR.    MAHON 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  offer  a 
motion. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Mr.  Mahon  moves  that  the  House  recede 
from  Its  disagreement  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senate  numbered  194  and  concur  there- 
in. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to 

Mr  MAHON  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer  a 
motion. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Senate  amendment  N(v-095:  Page  64.  line 
20.  Insert:  "Of  the  amoVi^jjrovlded  under 
this  head  for  the  period  fitom  July  1.  1976. 
through  September  30.  1976,  In  the  'Treas- 
ury, Postal  Service,  and  Oeneral  Oovemment 
Appropriation  Act,  1976'.  $193,000  shall  be 
available  for  expenses  of  travel,  notwith- 
standing the  provlslona  of  section  601  of  the 
Act." 


MOTION    on  EKED    BT     MR.     MAHON 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  offer  a 
motion. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Mr.  Mahon  moves  that  the  House  recede 
from  Its  disagreement  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senate  numbered  195  and  concur  there- 
in. 

The  motion  was  agreed  tr) 

The  SPEAKER  Tlie  Clerk  will  report 
the  next  amendment  in  disa^eement. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Senate  amendment  No  196-  Page  65,  line 
11.  strike  out:  "$5,600,000"  and  Insert: 
"$4,000,000". 

MOTION     OFFERED    BY     MR      MAHON 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer  a 
motion. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Mr.  Mahon  moves  that  the  House  recede 
from  Its  disagreement  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senate  numbered  196  and  concur  therein 
with  an  amendment,  as  follows:  In  lieu  of 
the  sum  named  In  said  amendment.  Insert 
•  $9,600,000  ". 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Clerk  will  report 
the  next  amendment  in  disagreement. 

The  Cler.i:  read  as  follows: 

Senate  amendment  No.  197:  Page  86.  line 
14,  strike  out:  "$3,100,000"  and  Insert: 
•$700,000". 

MOTION     OFFiaED    BY     MR.     MAHON 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  offer  a 
motion. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Mr.  Mahon  moves  that  the  Hou'e  recede 
from  Its  disagreement  to  the  amendments  of 
the  Senate  numbered  197  and  concur  therein 
with  an  amendment,  as  follows:  In  Ueu  of 
the  sum  named  In  said  amendment,  insert 
"$3,800,000". 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 
The  SPEAKER.  Tlie  Clerk  will  report 
the  next  amendment  in  disagreement. 
The  Clerk  read  a.s  follows: 

Senate  amendment  No.  206;  Page  68,  line 
13,  insert: 

"Nationai,  Commission  on  Supplies  and 

Shortages 

"salaries  and  expenses 

"For  an  additional  amount  for  the  Na- 
tional Commission  on  Supplies  and  Short- 
ages, for  the  necessary  expenses  of  the  Ad- 
visory Committee,  established  under  section 
720(1)  (2)  of  the  Defense  Production  Act  of 
1950.  $125,000.  to  remain  available  untU 
March  31.  1977."' 

motion   offered   by    MR     M^HON 

Mr.  MAHON  Mr  Speaker.  I  offer  a 
motion. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Mr.  Mahon  moves  that  the  House  recede 
from  Ita  disagreement  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senate  numbered  206  and  concur  therein. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Clerk  will  report 
the  next  amendment  in  disagreement 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr  Speaker,  inasmuch 
as  Amendments  Nos  209  through  214  re- 
late solely  to  housekeeping  operations  of 
the  other  body  in  which,  by  practice,  the 
House  concurs  without  intervention.  I 
ask  unammous  consent  that  Senate 
amendments  Nos  209  through  214  be 
considered  as  read,  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ORD,  and  that  they  be  considered  en  bloc 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  tliere  objection  to 
tlie  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 
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There  was  no  objection 

The  amendments  are  as  follows : 

Senate  amendment  No.  209     Page  69.  line 

23.  Insert:    "Senate  " 

Senate  amendment  No.  210:   Page  69.  line 

24.  Insert; 

"  "Office  of  the  Legislative  Counsel  of  the 
Senate",  $22,870;"". 

Senate  amendment  No.  211:    Page  70,  line 

1,  Insert; 

""Senate  policy  committees",  $29,410;" 
Senate  amendment  No.  212:   Page  70,  line 

2,  Insert: 

""Inquiries  and  Investigations",  $587,685;"" 
Senate  amendment  No.  21ii:   Page  70,  line 

3,  Insert : 

■'  "Folding  documents',  $3,250;"" 
Senate  amendment  No.  214:  Page  70.  line  4, 
Insert : 
"'"Miscellaneous  Items",  $4,450;"" 

MOTION    OFFERED    BY    MR.    MAHON 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr  Speaker,  I  offer  a 
motion. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Mr.  Mahon  moves  that  the  House  recede 
from  Its  disagreement  to  the  amendments 
of  the  Senate  numbered  209  through  214 
Inclusive  and  concur  therein. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Clerk  will  report 
the  next   amendment   in   di.sagreement. 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker,  inasmuch 
as  amendments  Nos.  229  throuph  235  re- 
late solely  to  housekeeping  operations  of 
the  other  body  in  which,  by  practice,  the 
House  concui-s  without  intenention.  I 
ask  unanimous  con.sent  that  Senate 
amendments  Nos.  229  thnniKh  235  be 
considered  a.s  read,  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, and  tliat  they  be  considered  en  bloc. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  \va>;  r.o  objection. 

Tlie  amendments  are  as  follows: 
Senate  amendment  No.  229     Page  95    line 

16.  Insert: 

"Senate" 

Senate  amendment  No.  230:  Page  95    line 

17.  Irusert: 

"  "Salaries,  officers  and  employees'.  $1  342  - 
925;"" 
Senate  amendment  No.  231 :  Page  P5,  line 

18.  Insert: 

""  Office  of  the  Legislative  Counsel   of   the 
Senate".  $7,625;"" 
Senate  amendment  No.  232:   Page  65.  line 

20.  Insert: 

■"'Senate  policy  committees',   $9,805;" 
Senate  amendment  No.  233     Page  95.  line 

21.  Insert: 

■""Inquiries  and  Investigations",  $195,895;" 
Senate  amendment  No.  234:   Page  95.  line 

22.  Insert : 

■"  "Folding  documents',  $1,085;" 
Senate  amendment  No.  235:  Page  95.  after 
line  23.  Insert: 
"■"Miscellaneous   Items",   $1,485;" 

MOTION  OFFERED  BY  MR    MAHON 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer  a 
motion. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Mr  Mahon  moves  that  the  House  recede 
from  Its  dlKa>:reement  to  the  amendments 
of  the  Senate  numbered  229  through  235 
Inclusive  and  concur  therein 

The  motion  was  agreed  to 

The  SPEAKER  Tlie  Clerk  will  report 
tlie  next  amendmor.t  in  disagreement. 

The  Clerk  read  as  fo'.lows: 

Senate  amendment  No  244:  Page  120.  line 
16,  Insert: 

'"Src,   405.   Section   307   of   the   Education 


Division  and  Related  Agencies  Appropriation 
Act.  1976  (Public  Law  94-94)  Is  hereby  re- 
pealed" 

MOTION  OFFERED  BY  MR.  MAHON 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer  a 

moiion. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Mr  Mahon  moves  that  the  House  recede 
from  Its  disagreement  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senate  numbered  244  and  concur  therein. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Clerk  will  report 
ilie  l;i.st  amendment  in  disagreement. 

The  Clerk  read  a.=  follows : 

Senate  amendment  No.  245:  Page  12Ci,  Une 
19.  Insert:  '■Sec.  406.  None  of  the  funds  ap- 
propriated by  this  Act  or  any  other  Act  shall 
be  paid  to  the  Peoples  Bicentennial  Commis- 
sion or  used  to  support  such  Commission 
either  directly  or  indirectly  ' 

MOTION    OFFERED    BY     MR      XAHON" 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speal-cer,  I  offer  a 
motion. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

^'^.  Maf.on  mo\es  that  the  House  recede 
from  its  disagreemer.t  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senate  numbered  245  and  concur  therein. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  the  votes  by 
which  the  action  was  taken  on  the  sev- 
eral motions  was  laid  on  the  table. 


CREATING    A    SELECT    COMMITTEE 
ON   PROFESSIONAL   SPORTS 

Mr.  SISK.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  direction 
of  the  Co;nniittee  on  Rules,  I  call  up 
House  Resolution  1186  and  ask  for  its 
immediate  consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution,  as  fol- 
lows; 

H   Res.  1186 

Resolved,  That  la)  there  is  hereby  created 
a  select  Ct'mmltlee  on  proiessional  sports  to 
conduct  an  inquiry  into  the  need  for  legis- 
lation with  respect  to  professional  sports. 

(b)  The  .select  committee  shall  be  com- 
posed of  thirteen  Members  of  the  House  of 
Representatives,  seven  from  the  majority 
party  and  six  from  the  minority  party,  who 
shall  be  appointed  by  the  Speaker,  and  one 
of  whom  he  shall  designate  as  chairman. 
Any  vacancy  occurring  in  the  memoershlp 
of  the  committee  shall  be  filled  in  the  man- 
ner in  which  the  original  appointment  was 
n:.ade. 

ic)  Po.--  tlie  purposes  of  this  resolution, 
the  committee,  or  any  subcommittee  there- 
of, authorized  by  the  committee  to  hold 
hearings,  is  authorized  to  sit  and  act  during 
sessions  cf  the  House  and  during  the  pre.^- 
ent  Congress  at  such  times  and  places 
within  the  United  States,  including  any 
Commonwealth  or  possession  thereof,  wheth- 
er or  not  the  House  has  recessed  or  ad- 
journed, to  hold  such  hearings,  and  to  re- 
quire, by  subpena  or  otherwt.se.  the  attend- 
ance and  testimony  of  such  wltnesse';  and  the 
production  of  such  books,  receirds,  corre- 
spondence, memorandiims.  pape.'-s  and  doc- 
uments, as  It  deems  necessary  Subpenas 
may  be  Issued  under  the  signature  of  the 
chairman  of  the  committee  or  any  mem'oer 
of  the  committee  designated  by  him,  and 
may  be  served  by  any  person  desitrnated  by 
such  chairman  or  member 

(d)  A  majority  of  the  members  of  the 
committee  shall  constitute  a  quorum  for  the 
transactlo;!  of  business,  except  that  the 
committee  may  designate  a  lesser  number 
as  quorum  for  the  purpo!:e  of  taking  testi- 
mony. The  chairman  of  the  committee,  or 
any   member   of   the   committee   designated 


by     him.     may     administer     oaths     to     any 
witness. 

(ei  The  committee  shall  report  to  '^he 
House  the  results  of  its  Inquiry  as  soon  as 
practicable  during  the  present  Congress.  Any 
such  report  which  is  made  when  the  House 
is  not  111  session  shall  be  flled  with  the  Clerk 
of  the  House. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  from 
California  (Mr.  Sisk;  is  recognized  for  1 
hour. 

Mr.  SISK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  30  min- 
utes to  the  gentleman  from  Illinois  (Mr, 
Anderson .1 ,  pending  which  I  yield  myself 
such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  a  reading  of  the  resolu- 
tion makes  it  amply  clear  that  this  would 
create  a  select  committee  of  13  members, 
7  Democrats  and  6  Repubhcans.  to  look 
mto  certain  areas  of  professional  sports. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to  make  it  clear, 
it  deals  exclusively  with  only  certain 
spectator  sports  in  the  area  where  they 
operate  in  comiection  with  Federal  laws 
where  they  are  affected,  which  would 
simply  be  baseball,  football.  basketbaU. 
and  ice  hockey  and  would  not  cover  other 
sports. 

I  might  say,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  this 
resolution  carries  r.o  request  for  funds. 
There  will  not  be  a  request,  as  far  as  this 
Member  is  concerned,  for  any  funds  in 
the  future.  It  is  not  asking  for  any  staff. 
Therefore,  there  will  be  no  expense  of 
any  kind  involved  with  the  committee. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  urge  the  adoption  of  the 
resolution  and  reserve  the  balance  of  my 
time. 

Mr.   BAUMAN.   Mr.   Speaker,  will  the 

gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SISK.  I  yield  lo  the  gentleman 
from  Maryland. 

Mr  BAUMAN  Mr  Speaker.  I  thank 
the  distinguished  gentleman  from 
California  for  yielding.  I  think,  however, 
the  gentleman  Ls  setting  a  verj^  danger- 
ous precedent  with  this  legislation.  In  the 
gentleman's  statement  that  he  can  guar- 
antee to  create  a  corrunittee  that  will  not 
cost  anything.  If  this  becomes  epidemic 
around  here,  I  might  cause  serious  re- 
sults in  the  future. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  would  also  like  to  ask 
the  gentleman  a  question,  the  last  time 
we  had  an  extensive  investigation  of  pro- 
fessional sports,  the  former  dean  of  the 
House,  the  distinguished  gentleman  from 
New  York.  Mr.  Emanuel  Celler  in  hLs 
position  at  that  time  as  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary  conducted. 
as  I  remember,  years  of  hearings  in  the 
area  of  professional  sports.  I  am  sure  that 
.somewhere  in  the  bowels  of  the  Raybum 
Build'.ng  or  one  of  the  many  other  baild- 
inps  and  annexes  there  are  hundreas  of 
thousands  of  volumes  'if  hearings  that 
were  printed  on  professional  sports.  I 
am  sure  they  cost  a  great  deal  of  the  tax- 
pavers'  money. 

Is  it  the  gentleman's  intention  that 
his  committee  will  have  no  place  to  meet 
and  no  staff  to  conduct  its  affairs,  and 
no  hearings  will  be  printed  after  they 
are  held? 

Mr.  SIPK.  Let  me  say  to  the  gentle- 
man that  we  are  requesting  no  st.aff.  "We 
have  alreadv  made  arrangements  to  ui^e 
services  such  as  the  Congressional  Re- 
search Service  and  also  the  General  Ac- 
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counting  OfTlce.  There  Is 
course,  but  what  I  would  i 
with  my  friend  that  thes 
who  are  Involved  In  existing 
being  paid  by  those  agenc, 
wanted  to  run  to  that  part 
suppose  there  would  be 
objection. 

However,  what  we  seek  h 
to  be  brought  abroad.  We 
seeking  any  space.  We 
course,  to  borrow  some  spai 
limiting  this  to  a  very  narr 
ma  lily  In  connection  wit 

I  very  well  remember  an 
the  time  the  gentleman  fri 
held  a  series  of  hearings 
with  football.  As  my  coll 
there  have  been  a  series  of 
in  that  area.  It  is  not  anti 
present  time  to  get  into  at'f  Iredoing  of 
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any  of  those  hearings.   I'i 
say.  primarily  we  are  c( 
.selves  with   the  matters 
with  baseball. 
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Mr  BAUMAN.  I  tliank  1 1  j|gentleman 
for  yielding  to  me.  but  I  do  -  Iterate  that 
if  this  becomes  an  epidemic  In  general,  it 
will  destroy  the  enjoym<  :  t  <  :  a  great 
many  people  around  here,  paving  com- 
mittees with  no  cost. 

Mr.  SISK.  I  agree  with  tlit  gentleman 
that  to  do  anything  withou  kddlng  a  lot 
of  payroll  would  be  unusui|  Perhaps  It 
would  set  a  precedent  anp 
could  learn  to  like  It. 

I  thank  the  gentleman 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinoii 
er,  I  yield  myself  as  much  \\tt  as  I  may 
use. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  resolut  c 
a    Select    Committee    on 
Sports  does  have  bipartisan 
I  think,  given  the  fact  that 
tee  ratio  as  called  for  In  t 
is  seven  and  six — seven  me 
majority   party  and  six   mei 
the  minority  side  of  the  ais 
ticipated  that  it  would  be 
committee    that    would 
truly   bipartisan    fashion    as 
the    gentleman    from    Calif 
quite  clear. 

It  has  no  legislative  jurlsi 
reporting    jurisdiction,    and 
Members  who  might  be  cone- 
thLs  resolution  represents  som 
on  the  jurisdiction  of  other  com 
and  I  think  in  particular  the  Cobi 
on  the  Judiciary — can  be  assufe 
the  .sole  responsibility  of  this  c 
would  be  to  report  its  findings 
they  are,  to  the  Hoxise  of  Repres|j 
for  such  action  as  the  House 
deem  fit. 

I  have  one  point,  if  I  may 
attention  of  my   very   good   f|i 
distinguished  colleague  from  ftl 
mlttee   on  Rules,   the   gentlepi 
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California  (Mr.  Sisk>.  Thf  ();ilN'  reser- 
vation, very  frankly,  thn'  titf  Ibeen  ex- 
pres,sed  to  me  Is  that  thr  .  (jiilloman  is 
now,  of  course,  serving  ar.d.hfls  served 
very  ably  in  the  past  as  chaiir^n  of  the 
Ad  Hoc  Committee  on  T5rn|cjcasting.  I 
also  have  the  privilege  to  se'Vo  on  that 
committee  under  the  gentlertiaWs  chair- 


manship. We  were  disappointed,  at  least 
for  a  time,  in  the  failure  of  the  full  com- 
mittee to  act  on  the  recommendations 
of  the  subcommittee.  I  tried  to  reassure 
those  who  have  raised  this  point  with 
me,  that  I  did  not  feel  that  the  gentle- 
man's assumption  of  a  leading  role  in 
connection  with  the  Select  Committee  on 
Sports  would  in  any  way  so  preempt  hLs 
time  that  he  would  not  be  able  to  bring 
back  before  the  Rules  Committee,  before 
the  first  of  June,  the  measure  that  I 
described  a  moment  ago. 

Merely  for  the  purpose  of  confirming 
this  reassurance  that  I  have  tried  to 
provide  other  Members  who  are  truly 
Interested  In  the  broadcast  resolution,  I 
would  be  Interested  In  whatever  com- 
ments the  gentleman  would  choose  to 
make.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman  from 
California  for  that  purpose. 

Mr.  SISK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  appreciate 
my  colleague  from  Illinois  yielding  to 
me.  Let  me  hasten  to  assure  him  that 
my  Interest  continues  In  the  matter  of 
a  broadcast.  It  is  our  Intention,  In  con- 
nection with  the  ad  hoc  committee,  to 
bring  the  matter  before  the  committee, 
at  which  time,  of  course,  the  committee 
will  dispose  of  the  matter  as  it  sees  fit. 

The  gentleman  knows,  of  course,  that 
so  far  as  my  own  personal  position  In 
connection  with  the  broadcast  is  con- 
cerned, this  gentleman  recognizes  there 
are  dififerences  of  opinion:  but  certainly, 
so  far  as  he  is  concerned,  he  will  try  to 
see  to  it  that  the  other  situation  will  In 
no  wise  keep  him  from  his  dedication 
of  the  matter  the  gentleman  brought  up. 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  thank  the  gentleman  from 
California  (Mr.  Sisk)  for  his  reply. 

I  find  it  eminently  satlsfactorj'  to 
those  of  us  who  continue  to  hope,  of 
course,  that  that  resolution  can  and  will 
be  resurrected  In  the  Committee  on 
Rules. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  2  minutes  to  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  (Mr.  Horton>  . 

Mr.  HORTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  In 
support  of  this  resolution. 

The  gentleman  from  California  fMr. 
Sisk)  and  I  have  worked  very  closely 
on  this  matter,  and  I  feel  it  is  important 
to  the  committee.  We  are  not  asking  for 
ariy  staff  or  space.  It  Ls  important,  I 
think,  however,  to  look  at  the  problems 
as^ previously  outlined.  I  rise  in  support 
of  it  and  I  ask  the  Members  to  vote  for 
the  measure. 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  niinols.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  yield  2  minutes  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Myers i. 

Mr.  MYERS  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  have  a  couple  of  questions  I 
would  like  to  ask  the  chairman,  if  I  could 
have  his  attention. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  committee 
has  some  permanency.  There  Is  no  date 
as  to  when  it  would  go  out  of  effect. 

Was  there  any  discussion  about  limit- 
ing It  to  a  year's  time  or  6  months'  time, 
or  whatever? 

Mr.  SISK.  If  the  gentleman  will  yield, 
the  resolution  Is  limited  to  the  balance 


of  thLs  year.  It  would,  of  course,  expire. 
Since  it  is  a  select  committee,  it  would 
expire  at  the  end  of  tlie  94th  Congress. 
The  maximum  limit  would  be  this  com- 
ing January  2.  So  certainly  tliere  is  no 
expectation  that  it  would  ko  beyond  that. 
If  it  did,  it  would  have  to  be  reauthorized. 
This  resolution  automatically  expires  at 
the  end  of  this  Congress. 

Mr.  MYERS  of  Pennsylvania.  Will  the 
gentleman  expand  on  the  reason  why 
professional  sports  distinguish  tliem- 
selves  from  others  and  the  need  for  a 
select  committee? 

Mr.  SISK.  If  the  gentleman  will  yield 
further.  I  am  sure  my  colleague  Is  aware 
of  the  fact  that  In  this  covmtry  today 
certain  professional  sports  operate  in 
such  a  manner  that  they  do  affect  cer- 
tain basic  Federal  laws,  such  as  anti- 
tru.st  laws,  tax  laws,  and  others. 

Frankly,  this  Member — and  I  am  sure 
many  others — reco^Tiizes  It  as  a  part  of 
the  necessary  elements. 

Basically,  they  are  private  entei-prlse. 
and  yet  they  are  permitted  under  the 
present  situation  to  do  certain  thini^s 
that  no  other  business  could  do  under 
the  so-called  Sherman-Clayton  Act,  as 
I  am  siu^e  my  colleague  knows. 

This  would  only  deal  in  that  particu- 
lar area.  It  is  very  narrow,  I  might  say. 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SISK.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts  'Mr.  Conte)  . 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Speaker,  very  briefly, 
I  want  to  commend  the  gentleman  from 
California  <Mr.  Sisk)  lor  bringing  this 
about,  and  I  want  to  give  it  my  whole- 
hearted suppoit. 

Mr  SISK.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  thank  the 
gentleman. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  resolution  be  amended  as  fol- 
lows: On  page  2.  line  15.  after  the  word 
"as."  in.sert  the  word,  "a." 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  SISK.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move  the 
previous  question  on  the  resolution. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


UNEMPLOYED  SHOULD  READ  HELP 
WANTED  ADS 

<Mr.  DEVINE  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute,  to  revi.se  and  extend  his  remarks 
and  include  extraneous  matter,  i 

Mr.  DEVTNE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  un- 
employment rate  as  reported  by  the 
Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  at  7.5  percent 
Ls  much  too  high  but  Ls  considerably  re- 
duced from  8.9  percent  this  time  last 
year.  Nevertheless,  in  my  local  Ohio  Co- 
lumbus Dispatch  newspaper  each  Sun- 
day there  are  about  6  pagrs  of  "Help 
Wanted"  ads  suggesting  there  are  in- 
deed jobs  available. 

Meanwhile.  I  noticed  an  article  by  one 
Charles  Parmlt«r  recently  which  sug- 
gests millions  of  jobs  are  going  begging 


while  the  taxpa.vers'  money  continues  to 
support  the  miemployed.  The  source  ap- 
parently is  Dr.  Robert  O.  Snelling.  Sr., 
of  Snelling  and  Snelling,  described  as 
having  mcn-e  tlian  5(KJ  employment 
agency  ofBces  across  the  country.  The 
article  reads  as  follows: 

MnxiONS  OF  Jobs  Going  Begging  Whh.e  Yotm 

Tax  ^  Help  Sltpobt  thi  Unemployed 

(By  Charles  Parmlter) 

MlUions  of  Jobs  are  polnp  bef'^lug  In  this 
country — while  taxpayers  shell  o.it  to  sup- 
port the  lion -working  and  the  headlines 
scream  of  high  uuemployment  rates. 

That's  the  charge  made  by  the  president  of 
the  nation's  largest  employment  agency.  Dr. 
Robert  O.  Snelling  Sr.,  of  SnelUnp  and  .Snell- 
ing, which  has  more  than  500  offices  across 
the  country. 

•'More  than  3  mUlion  Jobs  are  available  In 
this  country  right  now,  according  to  our 
careful  estimates."  Dr.  Snelling  declared. 

"We  have  plenty  of  Jobs  open  at  our  of- 
fices— we  Just  can't  get  applicants  for  them. 
We  have  openings  for  unskilled  workers,  sec- 
retaries, medical  personnel,  flle  clerks,  m.an- 
agement  trainees,  salesmen,  vlce-presldenta 
for  marketing — you  name  it.  We  can  place 
anyone  who  has  a  high  .school  degree  ur 
better,  even  If  they've  never  worked  before." 
Snelling  blamed  political  scare  tactics,  lu- 
crative unemployment  benefits  and  poor  work 
attitudes  for  the  paradox  of  unemplnyment 
amid  millions  of  jobs  to  be  filled. 

"All  this  scare  stuff  put  out  by  politicians 
and  bureaucrats  about  the  high  unemploy- 
ment rate  discourages  job-seekers,"  he  as- 
serted. "People  think  there  are  no  lobs  to  be 
had,  so  they  don't  look.  Tho?e  who  have  jobs 
are  afraid  to  move  up  the  ladder  and  make 
room  Tor  new  people. 

"At  the  same  time  the  government  by  of- 
fering lucrative  unemployment  benefits,  ac- 
tually encourages  people  not  to  work. 

"And  the  large  number  of  folks  who  won't 
take  a  Job  If  the>-  cau  pet  away  with  not 
working  are  another  part  of  the  problem.  The 
government,  with  its  benefits,  is  actually 
competing  with  private  industry  for  these 
people." 

Snelling  gave  what  he  called  "a  perfect  ex- 
ample" of  this  priK-es-s  "A  man  came  ln;o  our 
Plalnfleld,  N.J.,  ofHce  who'd  been  out  of  work 
for  five  months.  We  found  an  opening  for  him 
that  paid  $20  a  wee!:  more  than  he  earned  In 
his  la.st  Job.  Whafs  more.  In  90  days  he'd  re- 
ceive an  additional  $30  a  week  plus  a  com- 
plete package  of  benefits. 

"The  man  turned  the  opening  down.  He 
explaUied  why.  He  and  his  wife  were  receiv- 
ing $9,880  a  year  In  unemployment  compen- 
sation, and  S.5.200  a  year  from  moonlight 
work — and  they  q-.iallfled  for  food  stamps. 
With  a  total  yearly  Income  of  over  $15,000  a 
year  pliLs  food  stamps,  the  man  said  he 
couldn't  afford  to  take  the  Job  we  offered 
him! 

"In  another  case,  a  secretary  in  Parslppany, 
NJ.,  turned  down  a  Job  with  these  words: 
'I'm  going  to  take  a  26-week  vacation  at  $90 
a  week  (unemployment  benefits) — tax- 
free."  " 

The  solution?  "The  unemployed  person 
should  be  required  to  take  the  best  poaslble 
Job  he  can  land  and  keep  looking  for  a  better 
one,"  Sne'.llng  declared.  "That  way,  he'd  be  a 
productive  member  of  society,  earning  his 
keep  and  paying  taxes.  When  he  found  a 
better  Job.  he'd  move  back  up  the  ladder." 


WEATHER  AND  FOOD  RESERVES 

The  SPE.\KER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
prevloas  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 


man from  Iowa   (Mr.  SMrrH)    Is  recog- 
nized for  5  minutes. 

Mr  SMITH  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Speaker,  peo- 
ple in  tJie  Uniied  States  have  finally  be- 
gan to  awaken  to  the  Importance  of  ba- 
sic food  commodities  and  some  have  be- 
latedly dL^covered  that  even  the  U.S. 
consumers  and  processors  cannot  depend 
upon  there  being  a  surplus  available  at  a 
low  price  every  year.  It  affects  not  only 
the  supply  and  price  of  food  for  people 
in  the  United  States  but  also  our  abihty 
to  earn  credits  with  which  to  purcha.'^e 
energy-  and  other  needed  supplies  in 
world  trade. 

The  extent  to  which  we  can  depend 
upon  normal  production  per  aero  in  the 
United  Stiites  is  central  to  the  deter- 
mination of  tlie  extent  to  which  reserves 
are  needed.  The  U.S.  Department  of 
Agriculture  has  been  a.ssuminK  that 
technology  has  reduced  the  variations 
weather  could  cause  from  normal  pro- 
duction Many  scientists  contradict  this 
assumption.  This  difference  of  opinion  in 
the  a.s.<:umptions  used  has  been  one  of 
the  principal  reasons  why  food  reserve 
bills  have  been  able  to  be  enacted  into 
law.  I  was  the  chief  spon."5or  of  a  bill 
v.'hich  pas.sed  in  the  House  in  December 
of  1971  but  it  v.as  stopped  in  tlie  Sen- 
ate by  argument.^  that  it  was  not  needed. 
Only  2  years  later  we  found  that  had 
we  set  that  rrsene  a.'-ide.  the  Govern- 
ment could  have  sold  it  for  a  net  profit 
of  almost  $1  billion  while  preserving 
.some  of  our  foreign  markets  and  reduc- 
ing other  adverse  effect^  which  flow  nat- 
urall.v  from  .'^evcre  shortages. 

The  factfinding  and  research  behind 
this  criticallv  important  debate  cannot 
be  produced  into  a  best  seller  for  a 
societv  which  prefers  reading  mysterie.=, 
sports,  intrigue,  and  subjects  which  gen- 
erat-e  immediate  emotion  and  passion : 
however,  it  i?  one  of  the  most  important 
subiects  of  our  time  and  about  which 
people  in  a  free  societv  should  be  more 
informed  so  they  can  participate  more 
wisely  In  the  necessary  governmental 
decisions. 

An  article  in  the  Monday,  Des  Moines 
ReRister.  by  George  .\nthan.  verj-  astutelv 
lays  out  the  basic  questions  involved  and 
refers  to  some  activities  which  have 
largely  escaped  basic  attention.  I  recom- 
mend its  readinrr  for  those  who  ha_ve 
access  to  the  Congressional  Record  and 
it  is  as  follows: 
1930's-Ttpe  Drotjght  Would  Be  a  "Dis- 
aster," Scientists  Sat 

(By  George  Anthan) 

Washington,  D.C. — The  U.S.  will  lose  220 
million  tons  of  grain — the  equivalent  of  84 
per  cent  of  its  1975  production — If  a  drought 
similar  to  the  1930s  occurs  during  this  decade, 
according  to  a  group  of  scientists  connected 
with  the  Institute  of  Ecology. 

The  scientists  said  such  an  event  would  be 
a  "dl.safter"  for  this  country  and  for  millions 
'■'  ppople  In  the  rest  of  the  world  who  deper.d 
on  the  'U.S.  for  a  portion  of  their  food. 

They  said  wWle  they  were  confining  their 
role  to  determining  the  impact  of  wea:  her 
on  grain  production,  the  U.S.  Department  of 
Agriculture  (USDA)  and  Congress  might 
want  to  reassess  their  positions  on  the  issue 
of  grain  reserves. 


Up  to  now,  the  USDA  has  strongly  resisted 
proposals  to  establish  domestic  grain  re- 
serves, and  several  bills  In  Congress  that 
would  direct  the  government  to  buy  and 
store  such  reserves  have  not  been  surcessfu:. 

CONTENDS    T'.S      INSI"LATED 

Tlie  USDA  contends  technology  and  use  of 
fertilizer,  pesticides  and  hybrid  grains  has.  tn 
effect.  Insulated  the  U.S.  from  a  major  crcp 
;ailure  due  tc  weather,  and  re'^erves  aren't 
needed  as  a  cushion.  The  Institute  of  Ecology 
scientists  say  their  studies  indicate  tech- 
nology has  done  little  or  nothing  to  affect  tiie 
percentage  of  grain  lost  per  acre  due  to 
adverse  weather. 

The  scientists,  who  recently  conducted  a 
briefing  here  for  congressional"  and  adminis- 
tration personne:.  currently  are  completing 
the  "climate-food  study"  for  the  Institute  of 
Ecology  In  cooperating  with  the  Kettering 
Foundation.  Their  study  covers  wheat  pro- 
duction In  Canada  and  all  grain  production 
In  the  U.S.  Following  re:ea.se  of  their  final 
report  this  summer,  they  will  besln  a  study 
of  possible  climatic  Impact  on  pram  produc- 
tl:-n  In  other  parts  of  the  w.irld,  including  the 
Soviet  Union,  we.-'tern  Errope.  and  Africa 

The  Ecology  Institute  scientific  panel, 
which  Is  headed  by  James  Newman,  a  Pur- 
due University  professor  of  biocUmatology, 
also  Is  not  asking  any  predictions  as  to 
whether  the  U.S.  actually  wUl  sutler  serious 
drought  of  the  kind  that  hit  during  1933-36. 

20 -TEAR    CTCLE 

Some  other  scientists  have  stated  that 
major  droughts  in  the  American  Great 
Plains  seem  to  occur  abof.t  every  20  years 
and  there  have  been  predictions  that  a  1930s- 
type  dry  period  may  occur  sometime  during 
the  1970s. 

Parts  of  the  Midwest.  Including  western 
Iowa,  have  been  hit  by  serious  mid  and  late 
summer  dry  spells  during  the  past  two  years, 
cutting  corn  and  soybean  production.  This 
year,  the  winter  wheat  crop  In  southwestern 
Kansa^s  and  In  sections  of  Oklahoma.  Teraa 
and  Colorado  has  been  diminished  by  drv 
weather. 

"The  world  Is  living  from  hand  to  mouth," 
said  Dr.  Louis  M.  Thompson,  associate  dean 
of  agriculture  at  Iowa  State  University,  a 
member  of  the  Institute  of  Ecology  study 
panel.  Studies  indicate  world  grain  reserves 
currently  are  at  the  lowest  level  since  Just 
after  World  War  II. 

Thompson  and  other  members  of  the 
panel  demonstrated,  through  the  use  of  a 
series  of  graph.?,  how  the  average  yield  of 
grain  per  acre  has  been  affected  In  the  U.S. 
and  Canada  by  weather  conditions. 

Using  computers,  they  determined  that  a 
I930s-type  drought  would  dramatically  cut 
American  production  In  five  major  agricul- 
tural states.  Including  Iowa  Thompson  said 
they  did  this  by  projecting  1930s  weather 
condltlonr  inw  the  1970s  and  by  taking  into 
account  the  technological  advancements 
that  have  been  made  since  the  earlier  period. 

GREATER    LOSS 

The  percentage  reduction  In  per-acre 
yields.  Thompson  said,  would  be  the  same 
in  a  1970s  drought  as  in  the  1930s,  but  the 
loss  of  production  would  be  much  greater 
because  American  farmers  now  get  many 
more  bushels  per  acre  than  they  did  40  years 
ago. 

The  Institute  of  Ecology  scientists  said 
grain  harvests  in  India  for  more  than  100 
years  were  carefully  studied  Technology, 
they  said,  had  little  or  no  Impact  on  Indian 
agriculture  until  1960.  yet  the  Indians  had 
the  same  percentage  drops  In  grain  yields 
during  certain  dry  spells  as  did  the  U£. 
"Technology,"  said  project   director  A.  Dex- 
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•Teallv   didn't  have  much   im- 


ter  Hinckley 
pact  ". 

••The  question  we  have  to  ask.'^  said 
Hinckley.  U  whether  the  U3DA  Is  right  wben 
It  says  technoloKV  shields  the  C.8  from  a 
major  crop  disaster  due   to  weather?" 

I  he  panel  ?u.!d  the  Issue  Is  of  Importance 
to  many  other  countries  because  th9  US. 
accounts  for  almost  three-fourths  of  the 
grain  moving  In  world  trade. 

They  said  the  1973  VS.  corn  crop  Itras  re- 
duced by  some  23  per  cent  due  to  drought, 
and  that  this  could  "wipe  out  the  24  Mr  cent 
of  our  crop  we  normally  export  "  Exports 
continued  that  year  at  a  somewhat  low^r  rate 
due  mainly  to  carryover  and  to  reduced  do- 
mestic consumption.  I 

■If  two  or  three  major  producers  afe  af- 
fected by  dry  weather  at  the  same  tlnje," 
said  Thompson,  "we  could  have  a  dls^tiimis 
multiplying  effect."  ^ — ^ 

He  added.  "Agricultural  planners  shouV 
be  taking  these  Into  consideration  because 
the  effects  could  be  disastrous,  particularly 
since  the  USDA  has  no  reserves  to  cushion 
the  situation." 

1963    STtTDT 

The  USDA  currently  Is  relying  on  a  1965 
department  study  that  concluded  "through 
the  use  of  better  varieties  and  Improved 
cultivation  and  fertilization  practices,  man 
has  reduced  variation  In  yields  In  both  good 
and  bad  weather. 

The  Institute  of  E<  ology  panel  has  studies 
Indicating  yields  are  significantly  affected  by 
weather  and  more  favorable  combinations  of 
temperature  and  precipitation  can  produce 
bigger  crops 

"I'm  convinced,"  said  Thompson,  "that 
not  only  are  we  not  more  Immune  now  than 
we  were  In  the  1930s,  were  actually  more 
susceptible  '  because  the  much  larger  har- 
vests mean  a  percentage  reduction  due  to 
drought  would  translate  Into  millions  of 
bushels  of  added  loss 

The  Congressional  Budget  Office,  In  a  re- 
port to  be  released  soon,  also  raLses  questions 
about  the  effect  of  weather  on  the  world  food 
situation. 

"Despite  the  advanced  state  of  technology," 
the  report  states,  "agricultural  production  Ls 
BtlU  heavily  dependent  on  favorable  weather, 
adverse  weather  explains  much  of  the  recent 
variability  In  food  supply." 

HECETfT     DROUCMTS 

It  notes  that  In  recent  years  there  have 
been  droughts  In  the  southern  Sahara,  ea^t 
Africa,  northwest  India,  the  Soviet  Union  and 
the  US.  Midwest,  torrential  rains  In  the 
Philippines;  floods  In  the  U.S.  Midwest  and 
In  Europe,  warm  winters  (with  increased 
winter  kill)  In  western  Russia  and  the  eastern 
US.  and  early  frost  In  the  U.S.  The  Institute 
of  Ecology  scientists  said  Canada.  Argentina 
and  Bu-ssla.  all  major  grain  producers,  can 
be  severely  affected  by  swlverse  weather.  A 
three-degree  drop  In  temperature  could  put 
Canada  out  of  the  wheat  business."  said 
Thompson. 

For  example,  only  one-third  of  Russia's 
agricultural  land  lies  south  of  the  49th 
Parallel  with  its  long  growing  season,  and 
1  1  per  cent  receives  as  much  as  28  Inches  uf 
rain  a  year 

In  the  U.S  .  by  contrast,  all  cropland  lies 
below  the  49th  Parallel  and  60  per  cent  re- 
ceives at  lea^  28  Inches  of  rain. 

PLAN    CHANGES    DANGEROUS 

Scientists  from  the  Institute  of  Ecology 
acknowledged  K  r.'ould  be  dangerous  If  the 
government  or  anyone  else  were  to  advise 
farmers  at  the  beginning  of  a  year  to  change 
their  planting  intentions  because  of  the  pos- 
sibility of  adverse  weather 

All  corn  ffirmers.  for  example,  might  plant 
soybeans,     which     are     more     resistant     to 


drought,  and  if  there  wasn't  a  drought,  the 
country  would  have  a  huge  supply  of  soy- 
beans at  low  prices  and  no  corn. 

What  the  scientists  are  recommending  Is 
the  US.  and  other  countries  not  base  their 
food  policies  on  reliance  on  nmrglnal  agricul- 
tural lands  as  regular  and  dependable  sources 
of  food. 

They  recommend  a  national  program  of  re- 
search on  climatic  change  and  on  weather 
modification  and  establishment  of  a  reliable 
global  monitoring  and  reporting  network  for 
weather  and  food  production. 

The  National  Weather  Service  has  assigned 
a  staff  to  the  USDA  and  It  now  Is  reporting 
International  weather  developments  with  a 
time  lag  of  less  than  a  month. 


TRUTH  IN  DEFENSE.  PART  I,  THIRD 
EXCITING  EPISODE 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  'Mr.  Downey »  Ls 
recognized  for  15  minutes 

Mr.  DOWNEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
March  18  of  this  year  I  began  a  series  of 
what  I  call  "Ti-uth  In  Defense*'  bulletins, 
designed  to  rectify  what  I  regarr  as  er- 
roneous or  misleading  statements  on 
questions  of  national  security.  The  first 
bulletin  dealt  with  a  letter  which  had 
previously  been  circulated  to  all  mem- 
bers of  Congress  by  our  colleague,  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  <Mr.  Kemp). 
urging  that  production  of  the  Mlnuteman 
in  missile  be  continued. 

I  then  took  a  special  order  on  March  23 
to  discuss  the  issue,  and  invited  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York  to  participate, 
along  with  any  other  Member  Interested 
In  the  subject.  To  my  regret,  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  did  not  appear,  so  I 
in.serted  into  the  Recorii  the  full  text  of 
his  letter,  together  with  my  bulletin  and 
some  explanatory  material.  It  appears 
beginning  on  page  7694. 

The  gentleman  from  New  York  did, 
however,  prepare  a  response  which  he  In- 
serted in  the  Record  in  a  special  order  on 
April  8.  beginning  on  page  9969  I  was 
not  notified  of  his  Intention  to  take  a 
special  order  to  discuss  the  subject:  If  I 
had  been,  I  would  have  been  present.  This 
is  what  I  would  have  .said : 

I.    MrNTTTEMAN    III    NOT    OUR    ONLT 
LAND-BASED      ICBM 

"Pact  No.  1"  in  my  "Truth  in  Defense 
Bulletin"  pointed  out  that  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  was  Incorrect  in  claiming 
Mlnuteman  III  Is  our  only  land-based 
ICBM.  In  response,  the  gentleman  agrees 
with  me.  and  points  out  that  In  his  ac- 
companying letter  to  the  President  he 
twice  referred  to  Mlnuteman  III  as  our 
only  ICBM  in  production.  He  then  says: 

I  think  It  appropriate  to  correct  the  omis- 
sion which  creates  the  Impression  I  am  say- 
ini^  the  Mlnuteman  III  Is  our  only  ICBM 

The  point  Is.  the  gentleman  did  in  fact 
say  Mlnuteman  III  was  our  only  ICBM. 
As  he  and  I  both  are  well  aware,  it  Is  com- 
mon practice  for  those  who  are  not  as  in- 
terested in  defense  as  he  and  I  to  read 
such  m:\terial  very  rapidly  and  to  re- 
member the  most  alarming  aspects. 
Thus,  It  would  surprise  me  if  at  least 
some  Members  of  Congress,  having  read 
his  letter,  did  not  put  It  down  with  the 


impression  that  Mlnuteman  III  is  our 
only  ICBM 

I  also  note  that  the  spring  1976  Issue 
of  RendeKvnu.'-  magazine  quotes  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York  as  saying: 

The  Mlnuteman  III  is  America's  only  land- 
based  strategic  ICBM  and  Is  scheduled  to  be 
completely  phased  out  of  production. 

I  am  sure  the  gentleman  will  ask  Ren- 
dezrv'ous  to  print  a  correction. 

I  am  grateful  for  the  gentleman's  coop- 
eration in  clearing  \:v  Ihl.*;  mi.sronreptiojv 
I  would  be  happy  to  join  him  in  a  Dear 
Colleague  letter  pointing  out  that  Mln- 
uteman in  is  not  our  only  ICBM. 

U.      MARK      IJA     VS.     MORE     MINUTEMAN     HIS 

"Fact  No.  2"  in  my  "Truth  in  Defense 
Bulletin"  pointed  out  tliat  another  option 
available  to  us — replacement  of  present 
Minuteman  III  warheads  with  the  new 
Mark  12A  model  and  associated  accuracy 
improvements — would  produce  far  more 
hard-target  kill  capability  and  would  be 
available  only  a  few  months  later  tlian 
would  additional  Minuteman  m  mis- 
siles. I  suggested  that,  therefore,  it  is 
not  necessary  or  advisable  to  replace  an 
entire  missile  In  order  to  increase  capa- 
bility. The  gentleman  disputes  both  my 
capability  estimates  and  my  schedule  es- 
timates. 

First,  the  capability  question:  I  esti- 
mated Mark  12 A  to  have  seven  times  the 
hard  target  kill  capability  of  basic  Min- 
uteman in.  The  gentleman  from  New 
York  states : 

I  have  been  unable  to  substantiate  this 
assertion.  My  own  computations  place  the 
figure  closer  to  2'2  to  3  times  more  capa- 
bility. 

At  this  point.  I  cannot  respond  to  the 
gentleman  because  he  has  not  supplied 
his  calculations.  I  have  inserted  a  de- 
tailed explanation  of  my  calculation 
methods  and  assumptions  in  the  Record 
for  April  8,  1976.  page  9969.  If  the  gen- 
tleman will  be  so  good  as  to  do  likewise, 
we  can  then  proceed. 

Second,  the  time  question.  TTie  gentle- 
man says: 

We  both  agree  that  the  new  MX  ICBM 
will  not  be  available  until  the  next  decade. 
You  state,  however,  that  \*ithln  three  years 
we  will  be  able  to  replace  the  Mlnuteman  III 
warhead,  the  Mark  12.  with  the  Improved 
warhead,  the  Mark  12A.  This  argument  is 
predicted  up)on  a  commitment  that  has  net 
been  made  by  Congress  and  can  not  be  as- 
sumed. The  Mark  12A  program  is  now  In  the 
RAD  phase  and  was.  In  fact,  delayed  last  year 
No  declsloii  has  been  n.ade  on  production. 
Were  Congress  to  go  ahead  with  fuU  produc- 
tion of  the  Mark  12A.  as  your  argument  as- 
sumes, your  time  frame  is  still  off.  It  wUl  be 
several  years  beyond  first  deployment  be- 
fore the  Mlnuteman  III  force  can  be  fully 
converted  to  the  Mark  12A 

I  was  not,  of  course,  referring  to  full 
conversion  to  Mark  12A,  any  more  than 
the  gentleman  was  referring  xo  full  con- 
version to  Mlnuteman  HI,  My  point  was 
that  the  conclusion  of  another  year's 
worth  of  new  missiles,  which  is  October 
1978.  is  rather  close  to  the  InUlal  opera- 
tional capability  date  of  Mark  12A.  which 
would  be  August  1979.  Neither  program 
has  yet  been  authorized. 

Since  these  are  dates  of  rather  artificial 
significance,  I  suggest  a  reexamination 
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of  the  problem  in  this  way:  Continued 
Minuteman  production,  as  recommended 
by  the  gentleman  from  New  York,  would 
produce  five  additional  Minutemen  per 
month  beginning  October  1977.  Mark 
12 A  would  have  10  missiles  oijerational  in 
August  1979,  and  at  that  time  or  very 
shortly  thereafter  we  would  be  turning 
RVs  out  at  36  per  month,  or  the  equiv- 
alent of  12  missiles  per  month.  If  we  rec- 
ognize that  six  mLs.sile<  or  warheads 
mn.st  be  produced  for  every  five  placed 
on  line,  we  can  draw  out  the  capability - 
increase  cur\'es  to  the  following  con- 
clusions: 

Through  1978  and  early  1979,  we 
clearly  get  more  hard-target  capability 
by  cfintinuing  Minuteman  III  production. 
But  the  crossover  point  come.s  in  Septem- 
ber 1979  if  you  accept  my  7-to-l  capa- 
bility ratio,  or  in  July  1980  if  you  accept 
the  gentleman's  2'j-to-l  ratio.  From 
tliese  points  onward,  Mark  12A  gives  us 
more  additional  hard-target  capability 
than  does  continued  Minuteman  m  pro- 
duction. 

The  year  1979  or  1980  may  .seem  a  long 
way  off,  but  this  is  not  a  matter  of  mili- 
tary significance.  It  i.«  well  to  remember 
that  we  are  di.scu.s.sing  a  molehill  of 
capability.  Using  my  as-sumptions.  llie 
crossover  point  comes  when  we  liave 
Increased  our  total  missile  hard-target 
kill  capability  by  14  percent;  using  the 
gentleman's  assumption.s,  it  comes  at 
2.4  percent. 

It  i-s  more  interesting  to  note  that,  even 
if  we  replace  all  Minuteman  lis  with 
Minuteman  Ills  and  blow  the  Vladivostok 
agreement  to  kingdom  come,  we  increase 
our  total  missile  hard-target  capability 
by  the  mapnificent  proportion  of  6,5  per- 
cent. In  contrast,  lastalling  Mark  12As  on 
all  present  Minuteman  Ills  increases 
capability  254  percent  by  my  assump- 
tions, or  63  percent  by  the  gentleman's 
assumptions. 

Tlip  gentleman  from  New  York  (Mr. 
Kemp  I  tiien  su,agested  another  option 
which  I  had  not  previously  heard: 

By  contrast,  we  could  deploy  additional 
Mlnuteman  m  ■within  one  year.  utUU-ln^ 
available  test  and  spare  a.ssets  and  pre- 
surveyed  sites,  provided  the  production  line 
remains  open  to  replenl.sh  the  supply.  You 
misread  the  evidence  In  statlnp  that  the 
Mlnuteman  III  deployment  could  not  take 
place  for  several  years 

My  first  reaction  was  that  this  seemed 
to  be  a  superexpenslve  route  tx)  a  small 
Increase  in  capability,  but  the  gentleman 
did  appear  to  liave  a  point  in  saying  it  is 
available  .sooner  than  the  alternative 
routes.  But  when  my  .staff  called  the  office 
in  the  Defense  Department  which  han- 
dles research  on  offensive  strategic  sys- 
tems, he  was  told  we  could  not  possibly 
deploy  50  new  silo.s  with  mi.ssiles.  even  at 
presurveyed  sites,  in  less  than  3  years, 
and  that  4  years  was  a  more  likely  figure. 
So  it  appears  the  gentleman's  informa- 
tion disagrees  with  mine,  and  I  am  sure 
he  will  want  to  enlighten  us  regarding 
the  source  of  his  information. 

ni,    NEED    TO    MATCH    THE    80VIZTS 

Fact  No.  3"  in  my  "Truth  in  Defense 
Bulletin"  pointed  out  that,  in  military 
terms,  there  is  no  .sense  in  comparing  our 
TC'BM's  with  So^-iet  ICBM's;  Instead  of 


matching  them  we  should  concern  our- 
selves with  what  we  can  do  to  counter 
their  ICBM's.  The  gentleman  did  not  re- 
spond to  this  point  at  all.  I  would  like  to 
conclude  the  gentleman  agrees  with  me, 
but  since  he  later  cites  Soviet  ICBM  de- 
velopments as  reasons  for  our  continued 
ICBM  production,  I  know  this  is  not  so. 

I  regard  this  as  the  most  significant 
point  of  the  "Truth  m  Defense  Bulletin." 
and  I  am  disappointed  that  the  gentle- 
man passed  over  it. 

We  have  not  yet  decided  whether  it  is 
our  objective  to  match  the  Soviets  or  to 
counter  them  Until  we  do.  it  will  be  im- 
possible for  us  to  have  a  rational  strategic 
program,  since  the  hardware  and  strat- 
egy required  for  the  two  are  considerably 
different  and.  in  some  very  important 
cases,  incompatible 

It  is  particularly  disappointing  to  find 
so  much  attention  being  given,  in  the 
Republican  primaries  and  elsewhere,  to 
the  question  of  whether  we  are  No.  1, 
and  so  little  attention  to  the  question  of 
whether  we  are  militarily  secure.  I  would 
like  to  discuss  the  fact  that  we  can  be 
No.  1  and  still  be  highly  insecure;  we 
can  also  be  No.  10  and  be  highly 
secure.  Once  again.  I  regret  that  the  gen- 
tleman chose  not  to  respond  to  this  pnint. 

rv,  RELATIVE  CAPABILntES  OF  rNITED  STATES  AND 
SO\TET    ICBM's 

Since  the  academic  question  of  "who's 
ahead.  "  its  irrelevance  notwithstanding, 
is  one  which  interests  many  people,  my 
"Fact  No,  4"  pointed  out  the  superior 
hard-target  capabihty  of  the  mark  12A 
.system  relative  to  various  Soviet  systemj^. 

The  gentleman  from  New  York  appears 
to  dispute  my  calculations,  but  since  he 
does  not  supply  his  own  figures.  I  am  un- 
able to  proceed  further  at  this  time. 

Regarding  the  fifth  new  ICBM  to 
which  the  gentleman  referred.  I  stated 
my  inability  to  find  any  unclassified  in- 
formation on  this  system.  In  his  response, 
although  the  gentleman  delivered  a 
rather  Delphic  pronouncement  on  the 
subject,  .somewhat  reminiscent  of  an 
Easter  egg  hunt,  he  did  not  provide  any 
of  the  Information  I  was  and  still  am  un- 
able to  locate.  So  I  remain  unable  to  dis- 
cuss this  missile. 

TTiere  is  one  point,  however,  on  which 
I  can  comment.  The  gentleman  says  I 
am  comparing  present  Soviet  capabilities 
with  future  U.S.  capabilities.  This  is  not 
correct,  although  I  can  understand  how 
the  gentleman  might  have  reached  this 
conclusion,  since  my  explanation  was  not 
as  expUcit  as  it  might  have  been.  In  fact, 
I  am  comparing  probable  unclassified  de- 
ploj'ed  capabihties  for  both  sides  for  the 
1980  period.  As  I  am  sure  the  gentleman 
is  aware,  Soviet  work  in  what  is  called 
gravity  and  geodesy — that  is,  measur- 
ing the  gravitational  and  physical  irreg- 
ularities of  the  Earth — is  well  behind 
ours.  Thus,  the  difference  bet\\-een  per- 
formance on  a  test  range  and  perform- 
ance over  operational  trajectories  is  con- 
siderably greater  for  them  than  for  us. 
It  is  important  to  keep  this  In  mind  when 
evaluating  the  meaning  of  Soviet  missiles 
tests. 

V,    VARIETT    or    SOVIET    ICBMS 

My  fact  No.  5  pointed  out  that,  wheth- 
er the  Soviets  have  1  new  ICBM  design  or 


5,  or  50,  is  of  no  particular  significance. 
What  counts  is  their  total  capability  in 
relation  to  our  capability. 

To  this  Mr.  Kemp  responded.  "I  do  not 
agree  that  what  each  side  has  is  of  "no 
particular  significance'  but  I  do  believe 
that  what  each  side  has  is  not  as  impor- 
tant as  what  each  side  can  do  with  what 
ithas." 

I  believe  the  gentleman  from  New  York 
misunderstood  me.  I  did  not  say  "what 
each  side  has  is  of  no  particular  signif- 
icance." I  .said  their  number  of  different 
ICBM  designs  is  of  no  particular  signif- 
icance 

I  do  agree,  however,  that  what  each 
side  has  is  less  important  than  what  it 
can  do.  Therefore.  I  am  puzzled  by  the 
gentleman's  continued  reference  to  the 
number  of  Soviet  ICBM  types  as  if  this 
in  Itself  enable  them  to  do  more. 

Suppo.se.  for  example,  that  the  entire 
Soviet  missile  force  were  composed  of 
their  largest  and  most  capable  missile. 
the  SS-18,  It  seems  clear  that,  by  any 
measure,  this  would  be  a  more  capable 
force  than  what  they  have,  which  in- 
volves nine  different  ICBM  types  includ- 
ing four  now  in  production.  It  also  seems 
clear  tliat  it  is  a  more  impressive  tech- 
nological feat  to  combine  your  best  accu- 
racy, best  reliability,  largest  MIRV  mul- 
tiplicity, largest  throw-weight,  and  so 
forth  into  a  single  missile  type,  than  to 
have  your  viitues  dispersed  among  sev- 
eral types.  But  for  some  reason  the  gen- 
tleman feels  that  multiple  types  give 
more  capability. 

No  doubt  he  is  more  sophisticated  than 
I  in  these  matt^ers,  and  has  reasons  for 
his  conclusions.  But  since  I  am  unable 
to  understand  his  reasoning.  I  am  unable 
to  discuss  it  further. 

ADDITIONAL  ISSnS 

In  his  response,  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  raised  a  n'omber  of  issues  I 
had  not  discussed.  These  fall  into  three 
general  categories. 

First.  A  number  of  the  gentleman's 
remarks  are  ad  hominem.  in  the  nature 
of  a  personal  attack  against  me.  This  Is 
not  the  type  of  debate  I  wished  to  gen- 
erate, the  gentleman  has  already  been 
admonished  on  the  floor  of  the  House  for 
this  type  of  behanor.  and  I  will  not  com- 
ment upon  it  further. 

Second.  The  gentleman  raises  a  num- 
ber of  points  which,  while  not  pertinent 
to  my  "Truth  in  Defense  Buiietin."  are 
neverthele.ss  interesting  and  significant. 
I  will  not  discuss  them  now  because  I 
have  found  that  a  discussion  which 
roams  all  over  the  lot  rarely  focuses  on 
anything.  But  I  will  discuss  them  In  a 
separate  statement  that  I  will  make  in  a 
few  minutes. 

Third,  The  gentleman  raises  a  number 
of  points  which  are  not  strictly  relevant 
to  the  issues  under  debate,  the  Minute- 
man  m  question,  or  to  the  purpose  of 
the  Truth  in  Defense  series,  I  will  dis- 
cuss the.se  now. 

RETABCETABILITT  AND  HARDENING 

Tlie  gentleman  suggests  that  Minute- 
man  m  possesses  superior  hardening 
against  dust  and  debris,  and  therefore 
can  be  laimched  with  an  increased  confi- 
dence following  a  nuclear  attack.  This  is 
true.  It  is  a  significant  and  meaningful 
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advantage,  and  if  the  gentleman  had 
mentioned  it  in  his  initial  letters  I  would 
have  agreed  with  him.  A  rough  estimate 
given  to  me  by  the  Air  Force  indicates 
tiiat  hardrniiik'  a  Minutenian  II  U.)  Mln- 
uteman  III  standards  would  cost  less 
than  one-tenth  as  much  04  buying  a 
new  Mlnuteman  in.  This  wpuld  be  an 
excellent  and  worthwhile  njove  which 
would  contribute  to  deterratice.  and  I 
would  certainly  support  it.     I 

The  gentleman  also  su|^ests  that 
MiMuteniaii  III  can  be  retargeted  rapidly 
and  remotely.  We  should  understand  that 
tills  is  not  an  inherent  capability  of  the 
Mlnuteman  III  mLsslle.  and  in  fact  the 
vast  majority  of  Mlnuteman  Ill's  did  not 
have  this  capability  when  installed. 
Rapid  retargeting  is  done  by  what  is 
called  the  Command  Data  Buffer,  which 
Is  a  system  we  are  adding  onto  those  silos 
which  already  have  Mlnuteman  ni's. 
ThLs  too  Is  a  useful  deterrent  system 
which  I  support.  But  a  quick  check  with 
the  ICBM  research  people  at  the  Penta- 
gon found  that  the  cost  of  Installing 
Command  Data  Buffer  into  Mlnuteman 
II's  would  be  essentially  the  same  as  In- 
stalling it  into  Mlnuteman  Ill's,  and  that 
the  research  and  development  needed  to 
Install  it  in  the  Mlnuteman  II's  would  be 
minor.  So  rapid  retargeting  does  not 
bear  on  the  question  of  Mlnuteman  II 
vs.  Mlnuteman  III. 

PtTRPOSE   OF    "TRDTH    IN    DErSNSE" 

The  gentleman  declares  himself  con- 
fused by  the  fact  that,  after  arguing  that 
Mark  12A  is  more  effective  than  addi- 
tional Mlnuteman  Hi's,  I  point  out  that 
I  do  not  favor  either.  Since  this  confusion 
deals  with  the  fundamental  purpose  of 
the  "Truth  in  Defense"  series,  I  wish  to 
respond  to  it  as  thoroughly  as  possible. 

In  my  view,  we  have  had  far  too  much 
of  the  practice  of  first,  arriving  at  a  con- 
clusion and  second,  seeking  facts  to  plug 
in  for  support  of  that  conclusion.  The 
reduction  ad  absurdum  of  this  philos- 
ophy can  currently  be  seen  in  the  prac- 
tice of  claiming  the  Soviets  are  far  ahead 
of  us  when  trj'lng  to  build  a  case  for  a 
bigger  defense  budget,  and  then  turning 
around  and  claiming  we  are  aliead  of  the 
Soviets  when  there  Is  a  need  to  protect 
against  political  criticism  that  we  are  be- 
hind. 

"The  facts  should  come  first,  and  the 
conclusions  should  then  be  built  upon 
them.  The  purpose  of  the  "Truth  in  De- 
fense" series  is  to  aid  in  this  process. 
Thus.  I  will  not  argue  in  favor  of  or 
against  a  particular  course:  I  do  this  on 
other  occa.sions.  In  the  "Truth  in  De- 
fense" series,  I  will  merely  present  facts 
for  the  use  of  the  Congress,  the  press, 
and  the  public  In  making  up  their  own 
minds. 

In  the  case  In  point.  "Truth  In  Defense 
Part  One"  I  pointed  out  that,  if  increased 
hard  target  capability  is  our  goal,  pro- 
duction of  additional  Mlnuteman  Ills  is 
a  less  effective  route  to  it  than  another 
which  is  available  to  us.  That  the  gen- 
tleman should  somehow  regard  this  as 
"deceptive"  because  I  do  not  favor  the 
Mark  12A  is.  I  believe,  a  commentary  on 
how  accustomed  we  have  become  to  what 
I  call  advocacy  analysis.  It  may  sur- 
prise the  gentleman  to  hear  that,  my  op- 


position to  the  B-I  notwithstanding,  a 
"Truth  In  Defense"  bulletin  now  in 
preparation  rebuts  a  fallacious  argument 
made  against  the  B-1. 

Tliere  is  nothing  inconsistent,  no  "dL";- 
avowal  of  my  arguments"  involved,  iv. 
first  pointing  out  the  more  effective 
method  of  increasing  hard  target  capa- 
bility, and  then  explaining  that  I  am 
not  persuaded  of  the  need  for  more  hard 
target  capability  Unfortunately,  many 
of  our  current  programs  appear  to  me 
both  to  be  pursuing  a  wrong  goal  and  to 
be  doing  so  in  an  Ineffective  way.  But  I 
assume  that  even  those  who  disagree 
with  me  about  goals  will  agree  on  the 
need  for  effectiveness. 

The  gentleman  implies  I  somehow 
concealed  my  opposition  to  Mark  12A 
I  am  not  sure  why  he  feels  this  way. 
since  I  stated  my  opposition  plainly  and 
clearly  in  my  original  "Truth  in  Defense" 
bulletin,  and  in  fact  he  quoted  that 
statement.  I  did  not  make  it  to  persuade. 
I  offered  no  arguments  in  support  of  my 
opposition  to  Mark  12A.  and  I  am  sure 
nobody  will  be  persuaded  by  a  simple 
statement  that  I  am  for  or  against  some- 
thing. 

On  the  contrary.  I  stated  my  opposi- 
tion simply  as  a  matter  of  identification. 
While  I  believe  my  factual  analyses  to 
be  unbiased,  of  course  I  can  never  be 
siU"e  that  is  the  case.  Moreover,  my  read- 
ers can  never  be  sure.  Therefore.  I  shall 
continue  the  practice  In  this  series  of 
first,  setting  out  facts  and  second,  briefly 
Identifying  my  own  views  as  an  obliga- 
tion to  my  readers. 

rURTHER  QUESTIONS  OF  NATIONAL  DEUCNSE 

Mr.  DOWNEY  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  will  now  proceed  to  dLscuss 
several  additional  issues  which  arose  in 
the  exchange  between  me  and  the  letter 
of  the  gentleman  from  New  York  (Mr. 
Kemp>  . 

real  duterence  of  optntok 

The  gentleman  from  New  York  sug- 
gested that.  a£  he  sees  it.  our  real  differ- 
ence of  opinion  lies,  not  over  the  merits 
of  the  Mlnuteman  III  program,  but 
rather  over  whether  we  should  proceed 
with  this  and  the  Mark  12A. 

As  I  explained  a  moment  ago.  my  pur- 
pose in  the  "Truth  in  Defense"  series  is 
not  to  disciLss  my  opinion  but  to  supply 
facts.  That  having  been  done,  the  gentle- 
man is  certainly  correct  in  that  we  dis- 
agree on  the  adviseabillty  of  continuing 
Mlnuteman  III  and  Mark  12A.  If  the 
gentleman  would  like  to  take  a  special 
order  to  discuss  this,  I  will  certainly  co- 
operate. In  any  case,  it  appears  we  will 
have  the  opportunity  to  debate  Minute- 
man  m  when  the  supplemental  request 
comes  before  us. 

But  I  suggest  that  the  gentleman  and 
I  have  differences  of  opinion  which  are 
considerably  more  fundamental.  They 
include  questions  such  a.s  the  following: 

First.  Is  it  more  important  to  maintain 
a  sufficient  military  capability  to  do 
what  we  will  need  to  do.  or  to  create  a 
force  which,  by  whatever  measures  are 
used,  will  compare  favorably  with  the 
Soviets'? 

Second.  Should  nur  objective  be  to  con- 
duct a  first  strike  against  the  Soviet 
Union,  or  to  deter  their  first  strike 
agamst  us? 


Third.  Is  capability  determined  by 
forces  in  being  and  scheduled  to  t>e  in 
being,  or  Is  it  also  liifluenced  by  the 
number  of  systems  in  production? 

I  believe  a  discussion  of  these  Issues 
between  the  gentleman  and  me  would  be 
fruitful  and  invite  the  gentleman  to  Join 
me.  perhaps  In  this  forum  at  another 
date. 

OPPOSITION   TO   WEAPONS  SYSTEMS 

The  gentleman  expressed  his  confusion 
that: 

Some  Members  of  Congress  argued  agalr;st 
deployment  of  the  Safeguard  mls.elle  defense 
system  on  the  groiinds  that  the  Site  Defense 
AB.M  system  (which  was  then  In  research  and 
developmeut,  like  the  Mark  12A  you  argue 
for)  would  be  a  more  cost-effective  option. 
Later,  however,  these  same  Individuals  op- 
posed development  of  the  Site  Defense  sys- 
tem. Likewise,  these  individuals  are  ques- 
tioning the  utUlty  of  the  B-1  bomber  on  the 
grounds  that  the  stand-off  platform  with 
the  long-range  cruise  missiles  could  perform 
the  same  mission  at  less  cost.  Yet.  these 
individuals  offer  amendments  to  halt  devel- 
opment and  testing  of  long-range  cruise 
nUsslles. 

ABM  was  before  my  time,  but  as  I  un- 
derstand the  issue  it  was  clear,  and  it  is 
even  more  clear  today,  that  Safeguard 
was  a  technological  turkey.  Site  defen.se, 
which  by  its  design  acknowledged  all  tlie 
defects  of  Safeguard  which  at  the  time 
were  leveled  by  congressional  critics  and 
denied  by  the  Pentagon,  was  consider- 
ably better  but  still  offered  a  probably 
unfavorable  cost-exchange  ratio.  So 
many  Members  of  Congress  at  the  time 
felt  that  the  best  course  was  tcj  deploy 
no  ABM,  but  that  if  one  wero  to  be  de- 
ployed, it  would  be  preferable  to  have  the 
more  effective  site  defense.  Perhaps  I 
am  merely  confessing  my  ou-n  intellec- 
tual limitation,  but  I  am  confused  as  to 
why  the  gentleman  finds  tins  }>osilion 
confusing. 

As  far  as  the  cruise  mi.ssile  Ls  con- 
cerned, there  may  be  Members  of  Con- 
gress who  oppose  it — that  is.  the  air- 
launched  cruise  missile,  which  is  the 
only  version  which  competes  with  the 
B-1 — but  offhand  I  don't  know  of  any 
and  I  certainly  am  not  one  of  them. 

I  favor  the  ALCM  as  a  far  more  effec- 
tive and  less  costly  alternative  to  the  B-1 
There  is  no  doubt  in  my  mind  that  in  10 
years  the  gentleman  will  favor  it  a.s  well, 
wh"n  the  Air  Force  comes  back  to  us  and 
tells  us  how  the  B-1  just  cannot  pene- 
trate that  Soviet  defense.  There  Is  little 
doubt  that  by  1990  our  air-breathing 
-Strategic  penetrator  will  be  a  cruise  mis- 
sile. The  question  is,  how  do  we  get  there? 
The  difference  between  the  two  routes  is 
that  one  has  us  spending  several  tens  of 
billions  of  dollars  on  an  intermediate  sys- 
tem that  would  not  hack  it.  while  the 
other  route  will  not. 

If  I  tmderstand  the  thrust  of  the  gen- 
tleman's comment,  and  of  comments  he 
has  made  on  other  occasions,  is  that  he 
wonders  which  weapons  those  of  us  who 
feel  the  way  I  do  support.  To  re.-olve  this 
quest'on  in  the  pentleman's  mind,  I  make 
him  the  following  proposition:  Let  us.  he 
and  I.  take  a  special  order  together  We 
can  then  take  the  military  procurement 
and  research  requests  and  go  dov,^^  the 
list  while  I  tick  off  the  systems  I  support 
and  he  ticks  off  those  he  opposes. 
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SAVING    THE    TRIAD 


To  my  pleasure  and  surprise,  the  gen- 
tleman has  expre.ssed  his  desire  that  we 
save  the  land-ba.sed  two-thirds  of  our 
triadic  deterrent— that  is,  the  ICBMs 
and  bombers.  This  is  a  matter  of  great 
Interest  to  me.  In  fact,  my  major  Armed 
Forces  legislative  effort  has  been  a  thu.s 
far  unsuccessful  attempt  to  preserve 
these  two  arms.  The  gentleman  says: 

Due  to  the  fact  that  not  all  of  our  sea- 
launched  ballistic  missiles  and  bombers  are 
on  alert,  we  could  expect  to  lose  a  substan- 
tial number  of  them  In  a  Soviet  attack.  Con- 
sequently, the  Importance  of  our  ICBM  force 
should  not  be  understated.  The  ICBM  force 
is  the  most  survlvable  lei?  of  our  strategic 
TRIAD  today,  and  the  Mlnuteman  UI  Is  the 
best  element  of  our  ICBM  force.  You  have 
gone  on  record  as  opposing  the  B-1  bomber. 
You  have  stated  in  your  "Dear  Collea^ie" 
letter  you  "see  little  pxirp^ise''  in  the  M.nute- 
man  III.  If  you  have,  in  fart  writ; en  off  two- 
thirds  of  our  TRIAD,  it  would  further  the 
cause  of  a  true  "Truth  In  Defense  '  debate, 
for  you  to  first  establish  your  perceptions  of 
"defense". 

Before  proceeding.  I  point  out  that  the 
gentleman's  first  sentence  is  absolutely 
true.  It  emphasizes  the  need  to  consider, 
not  all  strategic  systems  in  inventory,  but 
only  those  available  and  reliable  for  use 
on  a  few  minutes  warning  I  am  sure  the 
gentleman  appreciates  how  shifting  to 
thi.s  mode  of  assessment  devastates  So- 
viet SLBM  capability,  both  in  absolute 
terms  and  In  relation  to  our  own  forces. 
To  return  to  the  other  two-thirds  of 
the  Ti-iad.  I  must  .simply  disapree  with 
the  gentleman's  suggestion  that  I  have 
written  it  off.  On  the  contrary  mv  everv 
action  concerning  strategic  weapons  is 
dedicated  to  .strenRthening  it.  Bv  urging 
that  the  B-1  be  scrapped  in  favor  of  the 
more  effective  and  cheaper  air-launched- 
cruise  missile,  I  am  strenethening,  not 
weakening,  the  recallable  arm  of  the 
Tnad,  As  far  as  Mlnuteman  in  is  con- 
cerned. I  have  pointed  out  that  this  sys- 
tem offers  very  little  capability  augmen- 
tation beyond  the  Minuteman  II.  and  as 
I  understand  him  the  gentleman  has  not 
disputed  me.  So  I  have  ."Jome  difficultv  in 
understanding  why  opposition  to  further 
Minuteman  III  production  should  be  con- 
strued as  abandonment  of  the  ICBM. 

There  is,  however,  a  real  threat  to  two- 
thirds  of  the  Triad  on  the  Horizon.  This 
is  the  prospect  of  a  Soviet  submarine- 
launched  terrain-homing  MaRV.  Once 
this  Ls  deployed  in  quantity,  I  know  of  no 
military  program  on  our  part  which  will 
give  our  land-based  deterrents  the  secu- 
rity they  have  today.  I  believe  Uiat  th'^ 
vote  of  the  House  against  limitation  of 
U.S.  MaRV  testing  was  a  vote  to  weaken 
tlie  probability  of  a  negotiated  MaRV. 
and  to  weaken  the  future  survivability  of 
our  bombers  and  ICBM's.  If  the  senile- 
man  or  anvone  else  would  care  to  dis- 
pute me  on  this  point,  now  or  at  any 
other  time.  I  believe  this  would  be  a  most 
fruitful  discussion 


Mr.  HAYES  of  Indiana.  Mr.  Speaker. 
the  Subrommittee  on  the  Environment 
and  Atmosphere  of  the  Science  and 
Technology-  Committee  began  6  davs  of 
hearinf,-s  today  on  The  National  Climate 
Program  Act  of  1975,  H.R.  10013,  which 
I  have  introduced  with  45  cosponsors.  I 
am  pleased  to  present  a  complete  listing 
of  the  viltnesses  for  these  hearings  as 
well  as  my  opening  remarks  during  to- 
day's session: 

Witness  List 

HEARINGS  ON  A   NATION-AL   CLIMATE   PROGRAM 

Tuesday.  May  18—9:30  a.m.,  2318  RHOB 
Dr.   Rohert   E.   Hughes,   Assistant   Director 
for   Astronomical,   Atmospheric,   Earth     and 
Ocean   Sciences.   National   Science   Founda- 
tion; 

Professor  Bert  BoUn.  Director,  Instltut*  of 
Meteorology,  University  of  Stockholm 
Sweden:  lormer  Chairman.  Joint  Organizmg 
Committee  f.,r  tne  Global  Atmospheric  Re- 
search Program  iG-^RP);  and 

Dr,  Stephen  Schneider,  National  Center  for 
Atmospheric  Research  (NCAR);  author  The 
Genesis  Strategy. 

Wednetriay,  May  19—9:30  a.m.,  2318  RHOB 

Dr  VPiiiiam  C  Ackermaan,  Chief.  IlUaois 
State  Water  Survey; 

Dr.  Ralpli  M  Rbtty,  In.nitute  for  Enerev 
Analysl.s,  Oak  Rldpe; 

Dr  William  A.  Nlerenberp,  Director.  Scrlpps 
Instltutirn  of  Oceanography. 

Thursday.  May   20—9  a.m.,   2318   RHOB 

Dr.  Df.n  Parrlberg.  Director,  Aprirultural 
Economics.  Do.A; 

Dr.  Waller  Orr  Roberts.  Director.  Program 
for  Science,  Technology,  and  Humanism, 
Aspen  Institute  for  Humanistic  Studies- 

Dr.  William  J  Hargls.  Jr..  Chairman  '  Na- 
tional Advisory  Committee  on  Ocean.s  and 
Atmosphere  fNACOA)  with:  Dr  Helmut 
Landsberg.  NACOA,  Acting  Director  of  the 
Institute  for  Fluid  Dynamics  and  Applied 
Mathematics.  University  of  Marvland:  and 

Dr.  Charles  L.  Hosier,  Jr.,  President.  Ameri- 
can Meteorological  Society;  Dean  of  Earth 
and  Mineral  Sciences.  Penn  State  University. 

Tuesday.  May  25—9:30  am.,  2318  RHOB 

The   Honorable   Frederick   Richmond    ( D  - 

N  Y.) ; 

Dr.  Paul  Weller.  Vice  President.  National 
Council  of  Farmers  Cooperatives  With:  Dr. 
Gilbert  Porter,  Agway.   Incorporated:    and 

Mr.   Slg  Jaeger,   Executive  Director.   North 
Pacific  Fishing  Vessel  Owners  Association. 
'Wednesday.   May  26—9:30  am  .  2318   RHOB 

Dr.  Reid  A.  Bryson,  Director,  Institute  for 
Environmental  Studies,  University  of  Wis- 
consin; 

Dr.  Francis  Breiherton,  President  Univer- 
sity Corporation  for  .'itmospherlc  Research 
(UCAR) ;  Director.  NCAR;  and 

Dr.  Robert  W.  Stewart.  Chairman,  Joint 
Organizing  Committee  for  CVRP. 

Thursday.  May  27—9:30  a.m.,  2318  RHOB 

Dr.  Robert  M.  White,  Administrator 
NOAA; 

Mr.  Lind.sey  Grant,  Acting  Deputy  Assist- 
ant Secretary  for  Environmental  and  Popula- 
tion Affairs,  Department  of  State;  and 

Dr.  Verner  E.  Suoml.  Director.  Space  Sci- 
ence and  Engineering  Center,  University  of 
Wisconsin;  Member,  Joint  Organizing  Com- 
mittee of  Vice  Chairman,  NAS  Commlt'.ee  on 
Atmospheric  Sciences. 


NATIONAL    CLIMATE    PROGRAM 
ACT   OF    1975 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Indiana  (Mr.  Hayes  ^  Is  recog- 
nized for  10  minutes. 


Opening  Remarks  by  Hon.  Philip  H  Haves 
(D.  IND.)  ox  THE  Nation VL  Climate  Pro- 
gram  Act    (H.R.   100131    Before  the  En- 

VIHONMENT     AND     ATMOSPHERE     SUBCOMMIT- 
TEE Mat  18,  1976 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  to  take  this  oppor- 
tunity to  thank  you  for  your  Intests  and  co- 
operation In  .scheduling  these  Important 
hearings  on  H.R.  10013,  The  National  Climate 


Program    Act    of    1975    and    the    subject    of 
climatic  variations  In  general 

H.R  10013,  which  l.<;  cospor.sored  br  46  of 
our  colleagues  and  a  majority  of  the"  mem- 
bers of  this  Subcomtnlttee  Is  based  on  a 
report  by  the  Svil>commlttee  on  Climate 
Change  of  the  Environmental  Resources 
Committee  of  the  Domestic  Council  Issued  In 
December.  1974.  and  entitled  "A  United 
States  Climate  Program,"  This  report  in 
turn,  was  based  on  reports  from  the  National 
Academy  of  Sciences  and  the  Joint  Organiz- 
ing Committee  of  the  World  Meteorological 
Organization  and  the  International  Council 
on  Scientific  Unions.  The  scientific  founda- 
tion for  this  legislation  Is.  therefore,  well 
established 

The  goal  of  the  climate  program,  as  deflnen 
in  the  Domestic  CouncU  report  Is — 

"To  help  the  nation  respond  more  effec- 
tively to  climate-Induced  problems  by  en- 
abling Its  government  to  be  aware  of  or  an- 
ticipate cUmiate  fluctuations  and  their 
domestic  and  international  impacts  (page  6 
of  /  Vnited  States  Climate  P^oaram'r- 

This  goal  could  be  met  with  the  enactment 
of  the  National  Climate  Program  Act 
The  bill  has  four  mam  objectives: 
First.  It  establishes  a  climatic  Impact 
warning  E\-stem.  The  National  Oceanic  and 
Atmospheric  Administration  fNOAA>  does 
not  acquire,  process,  interpret  or  deliver 
timely  climatic  Impact  warnings  to  decision 
makers.  The  know-how  is  present  for  early 
warning:  the  tools  are  not  present  In  order 
to  adequately  process  the  available  data  and 
access  and  analrae  new  data  on  a  national 
and  Internationa:  scale  H.R  10013  proposes 
adequate  funding. 

Second,  the  bill  seeks  to  Improve  existing 
climate  prediction.  Valid  forecasts  of  precip- 
itation and  temperature  fluctuations  for 
more  than  a  season  ahead  have  not  yet  been 
demonstrated.  But  some  Improvements  are 
possible  in  this  area  If  proper  analysis  of 
climate  factors  and  application  of  statistical 
methods  of  prediction  are  carried  out  This 
would  be  particularly  helpful  in  understand- 
ing climate's  impact  on  food  production, 
availability  of  water  resources  and  energy 
consumption. 

Third,  the  bill  seeks  to  develop  computer 
simulation  and  prediction  of  climate  The 
simulation  and  forecasting  of  climatic  varia- 
tions by  crmputer  offer  the  only  approach 
that  lends  itself  to  an-swering  the  full  range 
of  cUmat«  related  questions  to  which  the 
government  must  ultimately  respond,  A  long 
term  commitment  is  necessary  to  ■ 

Apply  existing  mathematical  models  of  ex- 
perimental monthly  forecasts; 

Develop  a  combination  of  oceanic  and 
atmospheric  modeb;; 

Determine  the  limits  of  climatic  predic- 
tion, and 

Simulate  mans  effect  on  climate  and  de- 
termine the  possible  consequences. 

Fourth,  this  bill  seeks  to  develop  a  global 
monitoring  sy.^tem  for  climate.  NOAA.  work- 
ing with  NASA  and  other  Federal  agencies 
has  developed  an  extensive  worldwide  moni- 
toring system  for  many  environmental  con- 
ditions. However,  this  system  will  require 
substantial  funding  to  monitor  the  global 
climate.  The  present  system  provides  a  sound 
base — supported  by  the  Federal  government 
with  over  $10  million  In  fiscal  year  1976 — on 
which  to  build  U.S.  participation  In  Inter- 
national climate  monitoring  efforts.  Specifl- 
cally  this  monitoring  system  will  include: 
International  ocean  monitoring; 
An  earth-orbiting  sf.telllte  program  for 
climate — beyond  the  work  of  NASA; 

A  global  pollutant  monitoring  program 
for  climate    and 

An  accelerated  development  of  the  climate- 
related  environmental  monitoring  systems  of 
the  United  Nations  agencies. 

This  bUl  originally  authorized  610  mUUon 
for  the  transition  period.  $42  million  for 
fiscal  year  1977  and  $56  million  for  fiscal  year 
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1978.  These  h^urea  will  no  doubt  have  to  bo 
adjusted  somewhat  with  the  advice  of  NOAA 

The  bill  de*ilKnat«s  NOAA  as  the  coordinat- 
ing agency  of  the  program  with  other  gov- 
ernmental   agencies   participating. 

When  we  consider  the  fact  that  the  food 
and  energy  crises  are  sharply  Intenslfled 
throughout  the  world  because  of  climate 
fluctuations  and  the  fact  that  these  same 
fluctuations  seriously  disrupt  land,  water, 
and  energy  use  patterns,  it  seems  reasonable 
to  establish  a  coordinated  program  of  climate 
monitoring  and  analysis  which  offers  hope  of 
anticipating  the  effects  of  climate  fluctua- 
tions. We  have  the  knowledge  to  understand 
climate  better.  This  bill  gives  the  right  peo- 
ple the  right  tools  to  use  their  knowledge. 
Millions  of  people  will  be  assisted  through 
the  program  to  plan  their  lives  better.  Future 
droughts,  like  the  one  In  the  African  SahU. 
could  be  anticipated  In  order  to  prepare 
populations  affected.  Crops  In  this  country 
can  be  planted  with  a  better  knowledge  of 
climate  variations  In  the  growing  seasons 
Energy  can  be  more  adequately  allocated 
based  on  knowledge  of  anticipated  tempera- 
ture variations  In  different  parts  of  the 
country 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  consider  this  an  impor- 
tant bin  which  wUl  contribute  greatly  to 
our  understanding  of  climate.  I  once  again 
commend  you  for  scheduling  these  hearings 
In  the  hope  of  understanding  the  need  for 
further  climate  research. 


REMOVING  DISCRIMTNATTON 

AGAINST  WOMEN,  SINGLE  TAX- 
PAYERS. WORKING  MARRIED 
COUPLES.  GAYS.  MARIHUANA 
SMOKERS  RACIAL  MINORITIES, 
APARTMI'  NT  !  )\VELLERS.  AND  THE 
HANDICAF'P'-  I> 

(Mr.  KOCH  asked  and  was  given  per- 
ml.viion  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneou.s  matter.) 

Mr.  KOCH.  Mr  Speaker,  there  are 
.so  many  inequities  in  our  society  that  a 
Member,  if  realistic  and  hopeful  of  ac- 
roiuplishing  something,  must  select  a  few 
on  which  to  concentrate  and  attempt  to 
achieve  their  elimination.  I  would  like 
to  discuss  some  of  those  issues  to  which 
I  have  been  giving  particular  attention. 
I  might  add  that  the  issues  are  discussed, 
not  in  any  particular  order  6f  priority, 
for  I  realize  that  to  each  groufc  Involved, 
theirs  is  the  most  important  Inequity  to 
be  addressed.  As  the  old  adafe  goes.  "It 
all  depends  on  whose  ox  is  b^ng  gored." 

SINGLE  TAXPAYERS  AND  WORKING  &LMIEIED 
COtrPt.ES  I 

The  inequity  that  affects  people  the 
most  in  terms  of  dollars  Ls  that  which 
imposes  higher  tax  schedules  on  single 
taxpayers  and  working  married  couples. 
I  believe  that  the  Governmenj  should  not 
be  concerned  with  one's  maiital  status. 
All  taxpayers,  regardless  of  Jwhether  or 
not  they  are  married,  should  have  their 
income  taxed  at  the  same  {progressive 
schedule  depending  on  their  fcicome.  Un- 
der today '.s  law,  those  paying  the  largest 
tax  for  the  same  income  are  Jhose  whose 
spouse  is  working  and  makmg  approx- 
miately  the  same  amount,  '^o  deal  with 
this  Inequity  and  that  sufferrd  by  single 
taxpayers  who  pay  up  to  20  pf-rcfiit  more 
la  taxes.  I  have  introduced  a  bill,  H  R 
850  since  1970  which  Ls  now  pending  be- 
fore the  House  Ways  and  Mt-ans  Com- 


mittee I  hope  that  those  who  agree  with 
me  will  write  Chairman  Al  Ullman  of 
the  Way.s  and  Means  Committee  and  urge 
committee  approval  of  the  bill. 

WOMKN 

Another  group — larger  and  world- 
wide— that  suffers  discrimination,  are 
women.  I  have  concluded  an  analysis  of 
the  executive  ofiBces  of  the  United  Na- 
tions' System  of  Organizations.  My  find- 
ings lead  me  to  one  conclusion:  The 
United  Nations  has  a  policy  of  continuing 
bias  against  women  in  its  hiring  for 
executive  positions. 

As  of  January  1.  1976.  only  8  of  the 
384  top  officers  of  the  United  Nations 
were  women.  That  Is  2.1  percent.  If  the 
United  Nations  were  solely  an  American 
organization,  it  would  be  a  prime  candi- 
date for  a  sex  dLscriml nation  case  under 
title  VII.  The  United  States  Itself,  both 
in  the  public  and  private  sector.  Ls  not 
doing  enough  to  deal  with  this  problem 
within  our  own  society.  As  one  who  voted 
for  the  equal  rights  amendment  to  the 
Constitution,  I  have  taken  every  oppor- 
tunity to  support  legislation  to  advance 
opportunities  for  women,  including  H  R 
9924  funding  the  National  Women's 
Conference  I  spoke  in  favor  of  H.R. 
9924  when  It  was  debated  and  approved 
by  the  House  and  I  expect  tliat  the  con- 
ference will  be  helpful  In  addressing  the 
public  to  the  remaining  biases  against 
women  In  our  .society. 

MABIHUANA 

A  third  area  to  which  I  am  devoting 
attention  relates  to  the  personal  use  and 
possession  of  marihuana.  When  I  first 
came  to  the  Congress  in  1969.  I  intro- 
duced legislation  which  became  law  and 
which  created  the  Presidential  Commis- 
sion on  Marihuana  to  ascertain  the  sci- 
entific, legal,  medical,  and  sociological 
facts  relating  to  the  use  of  marihuana. 
That  Commission,  otherwise  known  as 
the  Schafer  Commission,  issued  its  re- 
port In  1972  urging  the  decriminaliza- 
tion of  the  personal  use  and  possession  of 
marihuana.  Since  that  time,  8  States 
have  adopted  legislation  which  does  ex- 
actly that  The  Javlts-Koch  bill.  H.R. 
561,  has  been  pending  in  this  Congress 
since  1972  to  decriminalize  the  personal 
use  and  possession  of  marihuana.  There 
are  two  bills  bearing  the  Javlts-Koch 
title,  one  is  H.R.  561  which  simply  de- 
criminalizes, without  penalty  for  per- 
sonal use  and  possession  of  marihuana; 
and  the  second  is  H  R  6108  which  re- 
moves all  criminal  penalties  for  personal 
use  and  possession  but  allows  a  civil  pen- 
alty of  up  to  $100.  Those  who  think  this 
Is  not  a  serious  problem  for  lots  of  peo- 
ple, should  know  that  over  400.000  per- 
sons were  arrested  last  year  in  the  Unit- 
ed States  for  possession  of  marihuana. 
The  vast  majority  of  these  were  in  pos- 
session of  very  small  amounts  of  maii- 
huana  for  their  personal  aso  An  esti- 
mated 53  percent  of  all  Americans  be- 
tween the  ages  of  18  and  25  have  tried 
marihuana.  I  do  not  believe  that  it  serves 
the  interest  of  our  country  to  have  the<;e 
individuals  branded  as  criminals  Both 
HR  561  and  HR  6108  are  pending  in 
the  House  Commerce  Committ/^e  s 
Health  and  Environment  Subcommittee 
Those  who  support  this  legislation  might 


want  to  advise  Chairman  Paul  Rogers 
of  such  and  urge  that  hearings  be  held. 

PIRSONAL    PRIVACY 

A  fourth  area  relates  to  .sexual  privacy. 
Recently,  the  U  S.  Supreme  Court  ruled 
by  a  vote  of  6  to  3  that  States  may  prose- 
cute and  imprison  consenting  adults  for 
participating  in  homo.sexual  acts.  The 
Court's  action  affirmed  without  comment 
the  2  to  1  decision  last  fall  of  a  Federal 
district  court  in  Virginia  which  upheld 
a  State  law  prohibitng  consensual 
sodomy.  Every  person  without  regard  to 
hLs  or  her  sexuality,  holero'^exual  or 
homosexual,  should  be  outraged  by  this 
decLslon  The  Court  summarily  ruled  on 
this  matter,  without  henring  ar^ruments 
or  Lssulng  an  opinion.  This  was  an  in- 
sensitive handling  of  an  issue  alTecting 
the  lives  of  millions.  The  fact  that  the 
Court  closed  its  doors  to  arpuments  of 
law  may  suggest  to  some  that  the  Court 
could  not  adequately  justify  its  decirlon 
by  law  or  reason 

All  persons  should  be  concerned  with 
the  failure  of  the  Court  to  protect  the 
privacy  of  citizens. 

Now,  not  only  must  civil  libertarians 
pursue  changes  in  the  criminal  laws  to 
overcome  thLs  horrendous  failure  to  act 
by  the  US  Supreme  Court,  they  must 
redouble  their  effort*;  to  enact  logLsIatlon 
on  a  Federal  and  State  level  to  bar  dis- 
crimination against  homosexuals  in  the 
area  of  employment,  housing,  public 
accommodations,  and  Federal  programs. 
Tiiere  is  IcRlsIatlon  now  pending  in  the 
House.  H  R  166,  of  uhlch  I  am  a  co- 
sfX)nsor,  which  would  do  exactly  that 
The  bill  Ls  pending  in  the  Subcommittee 
on  Civil  and  Constitutional  Rights 
chaired  by  our  rilstlnguL<;hed  colleague. 
Don  Edwards  I  hope  that  those  who 
aurree  with  tliis  IcKlsIatlon  will  urge 
Chairman  Edwards  to  hold  hearings  on 
It. 

I  might  add  that  none  has  ever  Im- 
proved upon  the  statement  of  Prime 
Minister  Pierre  Trudeau  on  this  matter 
"The  state  has  no  business  in  the  bed- 
rooms of  the  nation  "  It  Ls  al.'^o  pertinent 
to  note  that  a  poll  c/>ndncted  by  the 
Dally  News  and  relea.<;ed  vesterdav  on  the 
Supreme  Court's  decision  Indicated  that 
Only  18  percent  of  the  persons  surveyed 
aCT-eed  with  the  Court  The  survey  wa«: 
conducted  In  the  New  York  Metropolitan 
area  where  .S8  percent  of  those  polled  In- 
dicated disagrecTient  with  the  decLslon 
and  24  percent  said  they  did  not  know 

MINORmES 

Another  gross  Inequltv  in  this  coun- 
try Is  that  suffered  bv  blacks  and  HLs- 
panlcs.  We  have  had  legislation  dealing 
with  di'^crimlnatlon  in  housintv  *obs. 
education,  and  public  accommodations 
but  It  still  goes  on  and  we  all  know  it 
But,  there  is  one  area  that  is  particularly 
dLsturblng  to  me  because  It  takes  place 
in  a  sector  of  our  economy  which  i*;  quasi- 
public  and  which  sector  I  normallv  en- 
thusiastlcallv  support  and  urge  addition- 
al money  for  Public  broadca-'^tlne  I  was 
appalled  that  the  House  and  Senate  con- 
ferees in  reporting  back  the  bill  to  pro- 
vide millions  for  public  broadcasting  in 
December  of  1975  noted  that  "despite 
■iome  improvement,  di.scrimlnation  in  the 
employment  practices  of  CPB.  PBS.  and 


the  public  television  and  radio  stations 
appears  to  be  continuing,"  but  never- 
theless failed  to  enact  the  legislation 
necessary  to  prohibit  such  discrimina- 
tion. As  a  consequence  of  that  failure,  I 
stated  at  the  time  of  my  "no"  vote  that 
"I  felt  compelled  to  do  so  because  of  the 
striking  of  the  civil  rights  provLsion" 
that  had  been  included  in  the  House 
passed  bill  which  I  had  voted  for  Many 
opposed  the  conference  bill  on  the  basis 
of  their  opposition  to  public  broadcast- 
ing. I.  on  the  other  hand  am  supportive 
of  pubhc  broadcasting,  but  feel  I  can 
only  support  its  authorizing  legislation 
if  it  includes  civil  rights  protections. 

RENTERS    AND    THE    TA.\     COI>r 

In  the  city  of  New  York,  as  is  the  case 
In  many  of  our  metropolitan  areas  na- 
tionwide, many  people  rent  tlieir  apart- 
ments rather  than  ownme  them  Our  tax 
code  arbitrarily  dLscriminates  in  favor  of 
homeowTiers  and  against  those  who  rent. 
While  a  homeowner,  including  the  owTier 
of  a  cooperative  apartment,  may  deduct 
that  portion  of  his  or  her  rent  or  "main- 
tenance" which  represent':  property 
taxes  on  the  building  and  the  interest 
on  the  mortgage,  such  a  deduction  is  not 
given  a  renter.  There  is  no  legitimate 
reason  for  such  a  distinction  between  the 
homeowner  and  renter.  Accordingly.  I 
have  proposed  tliat  each  tenant  be  per- 
mitted to  deduct  that  part  of  his  or  her 
rent  pavment^  which  represent';  the  pro- 
portionate share  of  the  property  taxes 
and  mortgage  interest  paid  on  his  apart- 
ment building,  and  that  is  the  purpose  of 
mv  bill  H  R  578  This  bill  is  pending  in 
the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  and 
tliose  interested  in  it  should  write  Chair- 
man Al  Ullman  of  that  com.mittee 

If  our  cities  are  to  survive,  they  must 
be  vital,  vibrant  centers,  not  areas  in- 
habited only  by  the  ver>-  rich  and  the 
ver.-  poor.  To  halt  the  growing  exodus  of 
the' middle  class  from  our  cities,  we  need 
to  eliminate  the  present  tax  discrimina- 
tion and  provide  tax  equity  for  the 
renter. 

THE    HANDICAPPED 

Finally,  in  this  list  of  inequities,  I  want 
to  mention  the  need  to  establish  equality 
for  the  handicapped  and  the  need  to  end 
discrimination  in  hiring  practices  as  is 
currently  tlie  case.  I  have  introduced  H.R. 
13527  which  would  do  exactly  that.  I  be- 
lieve that  those  who  apply  for  emply- 
ment  and  who  have  handicaps  ought  not 
be  subject  Uj  discrimination  and  refused 
employment  on  the  grounds  of  the  han- 
dicap unle-ss  that  handicap  is  job  re- 
lated. My  legislation  places  protections 
for  the  handicapped  into  those  protec- 
tions we  now  have  against  discrimina- 
tion o"  the  grounds  of  race,  religion, 
sex,  and  national  origin.  H  R  13527  has 
been  referred  to  the  Committees  on  Ed- 
ucation and  Labor  and  Post  Office  and 
Civil  Service.  I  hope  that  those  who  favor 
this  legislation  will  urge  that  hearings 
be  initiated  by  the  chairman  of  these 
committees,  Carl  Perkins  and  David  N. 
Henderson,  respectively. 

8o,  Mr.  Speaker,  having  recounted  this 
litany  of  inhumane  practices  by  Ameri- 
cans against  other  Americans,  and  most 
horrendous,  by  the  Government  against 


Its  own  citizens,  I  urge  my  constituents 
to  join  with  me  as  I  do  my  colleagues 
here  in  the  House  in  addressing  our- 
selves legislatively  and  personally  in  the 
fight  against  discrimination  in  all  of  its 
forms. 


WASHINGTON   POST   CORRECTED 
ON  CANAL  ZONE  ISSUES 

<Mr.  SNYDER  asked  and  was  given 
permi.'^ion  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  tJie  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr,  SN\'DER.  Mr.  Speaker,  Ambas- 
sador John  M.  Cabot,  former  Assistant 
Secretary  of  State,  with  the  exception 
of  one  point  wrote  an  excellent  letter 
to  the  Washington  Post  which  that  paper 
printed  on  May  15. 

Although  I  do  not  agree  completely 
with  everything  he  said,  and  certainly 
not  with  his  citing  of  Gov.  Ronald 
Reagan's  statements  as  "jingoism,"  Mr. 
Cabot  corrected  many  distortions  in  the 
Post  and  elsewhere  about  our  status  in 
the  Canal  Zone,  and  our  treaty  relations 
with  the  Repubhc  of  Panama.  His  is  the 
single  most  objective  commentary  on 
"this  most  important  and  complicated 
question"  that  I  have  seen  in  the  press. 
In  my  capacity  as  ranking  minority 
member  of  the  Panama  Canal  Subcom- 
mittee of  the  House  Merchant  Marine 
and  Fisheries  Committee  for  several 
years,  I  have  constantly  endeavored  to 
explain  our  true  position  in  the  Isthmus 
of  Panama.  Congress  itself  has  contrib- 
uted much  to  the  confusion  that  prevails 
by  passing  legislation  in  regard  to  the 
Zone  based  on  seemingly  contradictory 
concepts. 

I  am  verj-  glad  that  Governor  Reagan 
has  made  the  Panama  Canal  the  issue  it 
ha.':  become  in  the  Presidential  cam- 
paign, inasmuch  as  the  present  Depart- 
ment of  State  has  endeavored  to  give 
away  this  extremely  important  U.S.  pos- 
session, one  of  the  most  vital  assets  we 
have,  and  our  single  greatest  contribu- 
tion to  the  commerce  of  the  entire  world. 
Mr.  Speaker.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
read  carefully  the  well  expressed  letter 
of  a  verj'  well  informed  former  public 
servant,  it  is  also  my  hope  that  Ambas- 
sador Cabot  will  come  to  appreciate  the 
contribution  Governor  Reagan  has  made 
to  informing  the  public  about  this  issue. 
Mr.  Cabot  s  letter  follows: 
[Prom  the  Washington  Post,  May  15,  1976] 
Misleading  Canal  Debate 
,By  John  M.  Cabot) 
In  the  past  weeks  I  have  noted  various 
commentaries  as  well  as  several  news  Ftorles 
m  The  Post  with  regard  to  the  Panama  Canal 
controversy.  I  certainly  agree  with  The  Post 
that  Gov.  Reagan's  rep)orted  statements  are 
misleading  and  unfortunate,  thoutrh  perhaps 
not  "demagogic"  by  presidential  campaign 
standards  But  1  am"  bothered  by  the  equally 
misleading  statements  made  by  The  Post's 
columnists. 

One  can  perhaps  dismiss  Nicholas  von 
Hoffman's  recent  column  as  self-evidently 
tendentious  (he,  for  example,  mentions  our 
many  interventions  In  Panama  before  1903 
without  mentioning  that  under  Article  35  of 
our  treaty  of  1846  with  New  Granada  i  Co- 
lombia )  'we  had  not  only  the  right  but  also 
the  obligation  to  maintain  freedom  of  tran- 


sit on  the  isthmus  of  Panama:  that  several 
of  these  intervention'^^  were  at  the  specific 
request  of  the  Colombian  government,  which 
cou'd  not  lt.self  maintain  freedom  of  tran.'^it. 
and  that  others  were  undertaken  to  forestaU 
European  intervention) .  But  I  am  more  per- 
rarbed  at  Marilyn  Berger's  column  on  May  3 
which,  coming  from  a  lady  whom  you  say 
•was  a  diplomatic  reporter  for  The  Post,  is 
NBC  correspondent  for  national  affairs," 
should  be  enllghte.ilng  but  Is  actually  about 
as  misleading  as  anything  I  have  noted  Gov 
Reagan  as  saying 

Ms,  Berger  is  right  In  arguing  that  we  do 
not  have  titular  sovereignty  to  the  Canal 
Zone.  Then-Secretary  of  'War  Taft  and  many 
other  respoiisible  American  officials  have 
made  the  same  point  over  the  years.  But  I 
would  like  her  to  explain  how  she  reconciles 
her  statement  that  we  do  not  "exercise  sov- 
ereignty' in  the  Zone  ■with  Article  III  of 
the  treaty  of  1903.  which  says  we  have  a'.l 
the  rights,  powers  and  authority  which  the 
United  States  would  possess  and  exercise  If 
It  were  the  sovereign  ...  to  the  exclusion  of 
the  exercise  by  the  Republic  of  Panama  of 
any  such  sovereign  rights,  powers  ai:;d  au- 
thority." 

That  article  has  not  been  amended  by 
either  of  the  subsequent  treaties  of  1936  or 
1955.  The  question  before  the  American  peo- 
ple today  Is  whether  the  old  treaties,  which 
give  us  sovereign  rights  to  the  Zone  in  per- 
petuity, shall  be  superseded  by  a  new  treaty 
gradually  diminishing  those  rights  until  they 
are  totally  relinquished  (as  I  understand  It) 
In  a  maximum  of  50  years. 

Nor  does  the  $250,000  annual  payment  fin- 
creased  to  460.000  bollvares  in  1936.  not  $600,- 
000  as  Ms  Berger  incorrectly  states  i  provided 
by  the  1903  treaty  enter  Into  the  equation. 
Historically  these 'payments  were  to  be  made 
m  return  'for  our  taking  over  the  formerly 
Colombian  interest  m  the  Panama  Railroad 
Ms  Berger  completely  falls  to  mention  that 
our  rights  in  the  Zone  were  In  fact  secured 
bv  a  payment  of  810,000,000  This  m.ay  seem 
peanuts"  In  comparison  with  what  we  are 
proposing,  for  example,  to  pay  Greece  and 
Turkey  73  years  later  for  bases  to  facilitate 
ou'  protect'ing  them  from  their  Communist 
neighbors,  but  It  is  not  so  trifling  m  com- 
parison with  the  $7,000,000  we  had  paid  to 
acquire  Alaska— with  an  area  approximately 
a  thousand  times  greater  than  the  Zone- 
only  36  years  before. 

Ms  Berger  notes  that  "An  American  can 
remain  In  the  Canal  Zone  only  as  long  ae  he 
or  she  Is  employed  there"  but  she  falls  to 
note  that  the  same  Is  true  of  Panamanians. 
There  Is  no  oppressed  Indigenous  population 
in  the  Zone  and  substantially  all  property 
m  It  belongs  to  the  U.S.  government.  There 
are  several  other  statements  In  Ms  Berger  s 
article  that  seem  to  me  arguable. 

I  have  not  seen  Gov.  Reagan  quoted  as 
pointing  out  that  the  r  S  government  un- 
doubtedly connived  at  the  Panamanian  co-.:p 
that  brought  independence  (despite  Secre- 
tary Hay's  denials,  or  that  we  assured  the 
success  of  the  coup  by  an  Interpretation  of 
the  1846  treaty  that  even  the  Soviets  might 
blush  with  sliame  to  defend:  or  that  otir 
treaty  yrith  Panama  was  hastily  sigr.ed  with 
a  man  who  had  a  blatant  conflict  of  Interest; 
or  that  n  ha=^  been  the  arrogance  of  Ameri- 
cans to  the  Panamanians  In  the  Zone  over 
the  years  that  has  contributed  importantly 
to  the  present  situation  I  have  not  heard 
much  from  the  pro-new-treatv  advocates 
about  the  many  eonces.slons  the  Panaman- 
ians have  won  from  us  by  throwing  tan- 
trums, or  how.  when  we  sought  the  im- 
plementation of  the  barely  ratified  1936 
treaty  provisions  to  secure  sites  outside  the 
Zone'  for  Its  defense,  they  blackmailed  us 
before  granting  them;  or  how,  aft«r  the  war. 
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they  simply  -ejected  a  new  trei  ,ty  granting 
us  their  continued  use  despll  e  the  1936 
treaty,  or  how  every  concession  an  our  part 
only  led  to  accelerating  deman<  b  on  theirs. 

In  this  connection,  although  ;  agree  with 
most  of  The  Post's  editorial  a  May  5.  It 
seems  to  me  open  to  question  in  some  of  Its. 
points.  It  Is  certainly  a  legltlmi  te  question 
whether  we  want  the  canal  cl08e<  and  fought 
over  If  we  reject  a  new  treaty.  I  ut  It  is  not 
a  legitimate  question  what  hapj  ens  to  "as- 
suring continued  free  Amerli  an  transit 
through  the  canal"  after  the  maximum 
treaty  duration  of  50  years?  Pre^  ous  history 
does  not  reassure  me.  And  what^  tias  become 
of  the  proposed  sea  level  canal,  ^  hlch  was  to 
be  built  at  vast  expense  to  the  United  States, 
presumably  to  be  turned  over  t^  Panama  at 
the  expiration  of  a  new  treaty? 

In  short.  I  think  that  the  Am<  rlcan  people 
should  be  more  fully  and  ad  urately  In- 
formed about  this  "vital  and  U  jltlmate  In- 
terest." President  Ford  and  <  ov.  Reagan 
and,  with  apologies,  the  Amerl(  in  press  In- 
cluding The  Post,  have  not  glv<  i  the  Amer- 
ican people  a  full  and  balance  1  picture  of 
this  most  Important  and  compacated  ques- 
tion. I  feel  It  Is  the  press'  duty  ^  do  so.  Per- 
haps this  Is  the  moment  In  history  to  give 
up  the  canal — and  possibly  It  la  not.  Twenty- 
three  years  ago,  when  I  was  chief  U.S.  negoti- 
ator of  what  became  the  treaty  of  1955,  the 
question  of  giving  up  the  canal  was  not  even 
ral.sed.  Who  knows  what  further  demands 
will  be  made  on  us  23  years  hence?  Nobody 
from  the  Third  World  seems  to  be  raising 
questions  about  the  vast  territories  the 
Soviets  have  seized  and  hold  by  force,  be- 
cause they  know  Communists  don't  cede  ter- 
ritory, and  fpar  them.  I  agree  with  The  Post 
that  Gov.  Reagan's  Jingoism  Is  not  pro- 
moting a  satisfactory  settlement  of  this 
problem.  I  dread  to  think  of  what  will  Im- 
mediately follow  If  the  Senate  votes  down  a 
new  treity,  but  I  must  say  I  dread  equally 
to  think  of  the  probable  consequence?.  In 
the  light  of  the  historical  record.  If  the  Sen- 
ate agrees  to  a  new  treaty  and  we  lose  the 
sovereign  rights  that  are  now  legally  ours. 


THE   VALUE   OF  GARBAGE 

^Mr.  SCHEUER  a.sked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  Includ'^  ex- 
traneoas  matter. "^ 

Mr.  SCHEUER.  Mr.  Speaker,  tomorrow 
<  hen  the  House  considers  amendments 
to  the  ERDA  authorization  biU,  I  pli^n  to 
Introduce  an  amendment  eaimarklntr 
$8.6.5  million  for  the  budgetary  iuthorlty 
of  the  Office  of  Wa<;te  Svstems  Tlill^ation 
in  EDRA.  TTii.s  Office  hns  primi  re-^pon- 
slbllity  in  ERDA  for  research,  develop- 
ment, and  demonstration  of  sc  Id  waste 
projects. 

I  have  Included,  for  the  bene  It  of  our 
colleaRues,  some  supporting  d  icumcnts 
for  this  amendment: 

F^r.st.  a  b^'^kground  paper 
wa-ste  dlspo<;a'  which  descrilDcs 
in?  te^hnolofric'^  for  solid  wa.st 
and  thoir  advantages  over  cui 
posal  practices.  Since  none  of  he  aRen- 
cics  involved  in  solid  wastp  proj  ?cts  h^v 
bothered  to  nut  all  their  flRuref  together 
I  thought  I  v.'ould  share  thLs  ba  -kground 
paper  with  my  colleagues. 

Second,  a  lint,  of  the  53  Repre;  prtntives 
In  whose  districts  there  exl^^t  sc  lid  wast<» 
landfills  ad'acent  to  m.njor  a'rrnrts  that 
Interfere  with  otherwise  routinf 
and  takeoff s  of  aircrnft.  This 
compiled  by  the  Envlronmenta 
tion  Agency. 

Third,  a  letter  from  ERDA  e  nphaslz 


on  .solid 
he  exist- 
svstems 
ont  dis- 


landinps 

list  was 

Protec- 


Ing  that  my  amendment  would  not  m- 
crease  the  budget  of  ERDA  nor  impinge 
on  any  other  ERDA  projects — underscor- 
ing the  fact  that  my  amendment  is  an 
earmarking  amendment  only. 

Fourth,  excerpts  of  letters  of  endorse- 
ment from  Friends  of  the  Earth:  Citizens 
for  Clean  Air.  Inc.;  Energy  Policy  Task 
Force  of  the  Consumer  Federation  of 
America;  National  Conference  of  Gov- 
ernors: National  League  of  Cities:  Na- 
tional Association  of  Coun'Jes:  National 
Taxpayers  Union;  city  of  New  York;  and 
the  Indiana  Rural  Electrification  Corp. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  background  paper 
has  six  sections:  first,  current  costs  of 
solid  waste;  second,  current  technology: 
third,  energy  conversion;  fourth,  re- 
source recovery;  fifth,  benefits;  and 
sixth,  costs — economics. 

CURRENT  COSTS  OF  SOLID  WASTES 

The  .solid  wastes  v.-e  are  tolkini?  about 
are  mimlclpal  or  post  consumer  solid 
wastes  including  mjtcrials  pener.ntod  by 
households.  ofiBce  buildings,  wholesale 
and  retail  trade,  and  other  seneral  bus- 
iness and  service  .sectors  of  the  economy. 

Experts  have  drawn  a  con-elation  be- 
tween the  affluence  of  a  society  and  the 
way  the  people  of  that  society  view  their 
solid  waste.  In  le'is  developed  countries 
little  goes  to  waste.  However,  as  affluence 
replaces  need,  the  tra.sh  heap  grows,  and 
garbage  becomes  a  public  issue.  The  re- 
sults in  the  United  Suites  are  as  fol- 
lows : 

First,  by  1973.  over  300  million  tx)ns 
of  urban  waste  was  generated  in  the 
United  States  according  to  the  American 
Can  Co. 

Second,  this  translates  into  over  8 
pounds  of  refuse  per  person  per  day. 
and  the  figure  Ls  growing  at  a  rate  of 
almost  5  percent  each  year  according  to 
U.S.  Bureau  of  Mines,  and  will  be  trans- 
lated into  more  than  330  million  tons 
of  urban  waste  being  produced  in  197.5 
and  almost  350  million  tons  of  roWd  waste 
being  produced  in  the  United  States  in 
1976. 

Third.  In  1975.  of  the  330  million  tons 
of  solid  vaste  produced  in  th'.!  country. 
243  million  tons  of  it  was  collected  reg- 
ularly. Of  this  243  million  tons,  about 
55  percent  wa.3  collected  In  metropolitan 
areas  and  geographic  locations  where 
the  volume  of  w.-ste  is  sufficient  to  make 
recovery  practical. 

Fourth,  we  can  directly  translate  tns 
hut'c  tonnape  of  solid  waste  into  costs  \o 
local  Kovcmmcnts: 

Collection  costs  of  between  $10  and  $30 
a  ton — the  national  nvrrn^e  is  $^1  a  ton. 

Disposal  costs  ranfre  from  $1  per  ton 
for  uncontrolled  dumpincr  to  as  high  ns 
$15  to  $20  a  ton  for  incineration  witli 
:iir  pollution  controls — the  no.tlonal  aver- 
age Is  $5  a  ton. 

FYom  ii  national  perspective,  this 
meant  a  direct  cost  to  commimlties  for 
collection  and  di'^posfil  of  $3.5  biHion  In 
1973.  the  third  largest  expenditure  made 
by  local  governm^iits. 

By  1P85  direct  real  costs  r^re  antlcl- 
p-;t.ed  to  increase  by  20  to  30  percent: 
nddinp  on  a  four  percent  per  year  Infla- 
tion rale  would  Imply  a  1985  collection 
and  dispo-snl  cost  for  the  average  city  of 
$50  per  ton  and  a  national  cost  of  near- 
ly $7  billion  annually. 


There  are  two  main  causes  for  Uic^e 
cost  Increases:  mandated  pollution  con- 
trols and  the  increased  scarcity  of  avail- 
able land-fill  sites.  Both  of  these  factoii. 
impact  greatest  on  heavily  populated 
areas.  But  it  is  these  same  heavily  pop- 
ulated areas  that  have  the  greatest  po- 
tential for  resources  recovers*. 

CITRREI*T     TECHNOLOCT 

Resource  recovery  frcwn  solid  wastes 
involves  a  sequence  of  collection  and 
processing  steps  to  render  the  recovered 
products  available  in  a  form,  quantity, 
and  location  that  would  make  them  eco- 
nomically competitive  with  virgin  ma- 
terials. 

There  are  essentially  two  methods  of 
accomplishing  this.  The  first  is  the  tra- 
ditional source  separation,  in  whicli  the 
items  to  be  recovered  are  segregated  at 
the  point  of  discard. 

Practically  all  post-consumer  recycling 
Is  performed  this  way  today,  and  96  per- 
cent of  what  is  recovered  Is  paper. 

The  second  method  employs  a  variety 
of  technologies  to  extract  usei^l  ma- 
terials. The  steps  are  analogous  t&^ose 
employed  In  mining  and  processipg  ores 
and  indeed  much  of  the  equipnient  used 
in  mixed  waste  reprocessing  ihas  been 
borrowed  from  the  mining '  Industry. 
Virtually  all  such  systems  extract  fer- 
rous metals.  Components  for  tliei  recovery 
of  glass,  aluminum,  and  other-Tionfer- 
rous  materials  are  optionat'l^or  most 
systems. 

Between  70  and  80  percent  of  the  waste 
Is  organic  and  available  for  the  produc- 
tion of  energy.  Thus,  the  energy  savings 
Inherent  in  solid  waste  recovery  is  two- 
fold: First,  we  can  recover  raw  ma- 
terials— like  iron  for  e.xample — and  con- 
vert them  into  useful  ore  with  a  fraction 
of  the  energy  required  to  produce  the 
product  from  virgin  materials.  Second, 
we  can  directly  convert  the  waste  into 
energy  forms. 

Unfortimately,  Mr.  Speaker,  imple- 
mentation of  these  technologies  Ls  pro- 
ceeding at  a  snail's  pace  for  four  reasons: 

First,  the  technologies,  and  economics 
of  the  technologies,  have  not  been  fully 
demonstrated  and  evaluated  The  ability 
of  the  systems  to  perform  at  the  esti- 
mated cost  levels  Is  not  certain. 

Second,  the  economic  success  of  a  re- 
covery system  depends  on  continuing 
revenues  from  product  sales.  Long-term 
market  commitments  are  needed,  but  po- 
tential buyers  are  reluctant  to  make  this 
commitment  until  the  .system  has  oper- 
ated and  tlie  quality  and  con.-^istency  of 
the  products  has  been  proven.  The  vi- 
cious circle  is  completed  because  without 
long  term  contracts,  bond  sales  or  other 
methods  of  private  financing  cannot  be 
arranged. 

Third,  there  is  Inadequate  information 
on  the  energy  conversion  and  recovery 
.systems.  Comprehensive  information 
hnsed  on  actual  operations  simply  does 
not  exist.  Tlie  selection  of  a  .system  for  a 
particular  city  is  a  complicated  endeavor: 
no  one  system  is  best,  and  the  choice  is 
highly  sensitive  to  the  local  situation. 

Fourth,  there  are  a  variety  of  State 
law.s  that  jeopardize  resource  rerovery. 
Particularly  important  are  laws  restrict- 
ing contract  length,  laws  requiring  split 
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bidding,  and  laws  requiring  competitive 
bidding. 

ENERGY    CONVERSION 

Tliere  are  at  least  50  processes  for  re- 
co\ering  energy  from  .solid  waste.  They 
can  be  broadly  categorized  as  combus- 
tion, pyrolysis,  and  biodegradation  proc- 
es.ses,  and  there  are  a  number  of  vana- 
tlon.s  for  each. 

Under  combustion,  for  e.xample,  alter- 
natives include  u.'^ing  watt-rwall  incin- 
erators to  produce  steam — as  is  done  in 
Nashville — and  using  the  solid  uaste  as 
supplement  in  coal  or  oil  fired  furnaces. 
The  refuse  may  be  ."^hredded.  pelletized. 
or  wet  pulped  beforehand. 

Pyrolysis  Ls  a  process  that  uses  high 
temperatures  and  little  or  no  oxygen  to 
break  down  materials  into  three  parts: 
A  gas  fuel  containing  metliane.  a  fuel 
oil.  and  a  char  that  is  almost  pure  car- 
bon. The  design  of  the  system  determines 
which  will  be  the  predominant  product. 
The  liquid  or  gas  fuel  can  be  stored,  or 
used  immediately  as  it  is  in  Baltimore, 
to  produce  steam. 

Of  the  various  methods  that  fall  in  tlie 
third  category,  biodegradation,  the  most 
important  in  terms  of  energj'  production 
is  decomposition  of  solid  waste  in  an 
oxygen  free  environment.  This  natural 
process  re.sults  in  the  generation  of 
metliane  and  carbon  dioxide.  Programs 
are  underway  to  recover  tlie  methane  by 
drilling  wells  in  sanitary  landfills,  and 
by  the  accelerated  decomposition  of  solid 
wtuste  in  a  mechanical  digestor. 

As  of  September  1975,  the  Environ- 
mental Protection  Agency  considered 
only  two  methods  to  be  commercially 
available:  waterwall  incineration  and 
llie  use  of  prepared  solid  waste  as  a  sup- 
plement to  coal  in  electric  utility  boilers. 
The  pyrolysis  and  biodegradation  sys- 
tems are  not  yet  fully  operational. 

So,  solid  waste  can  be  transformed 
into  a  solid,  liquid,  or  gaseous  fuel,  and 
the  energy  can  thus  be  released  to  gen- 
erate steam  or  electricity. 

The  quantification  of  energy  produc- 
tion requires  some  definitions  of  terms. 
Recall  that  243  million  tons  of  urban 
waste  are  collected  annually  in  the 
United  States.  Also  recall  tliat  only  55 
percent  of  this  is  collected  in  geographic 
areas  where  economies  of  scale  would 
Justify  use  of  resource  recovery  systems. 
Thus,  we  have  two  different  set  of  fig- 
ures— the  theoretical  energy  savings  is 
the  energy  that  can  be  saved  by  use  of  all 
243  million  tons  of  refuse  that  are  col- 
lected annuaUy.  The  practxal  savings  is 
that  savings  from  the  55  percent  of  the 
243  million  tons — about  135  million 
tons — that  is  collected  in  areas  where  the 
economies  of  scale  would  justify  resource 
recovery. 

EPA  estimates  that  the  practical  sav- 
ings from  combusting  municipal  wastes 
is  approximately  522,000  barrels  per  day 
of  oil,  or  190  million  barrels  per  year. 
They  present  a  rock  bottom  figure  for 
energy  savings.  American  Can  Co.  is 
more  optimistic: 

In  theory,  if  all  available  refuse — 243 
million  tons  annually — was  converted  to 
synthetic  fuel  in  a  process  similar  to 
the  Union  Electric  Co.  in  St.  Louis,  in 
the  space  of  1  year  the  Nation  would 
conserve  the  equivalent  of  about  400  to 


425  million  barrels  of  low  sulfur  residual 
fuel  oil,  about  1  to  1.2  million  barrels 
of  oil  a  day.  Thi.s  quantity  of  energy  is 
equal  to:  13  percent  of  the  fuel  consumed 
by  all  utilities  in  1973:  or  27  percent  of 
all  the  ooal  consumed  by  all  utilities  in 
1973;  or  77  percent  of  the  oil  iirojected 
to  be  delivered  through  the  Alaska  pipe- 
line: or  2.75  percent  of  all  enf:^'v  co:i- 
sumed  in  tlie  United  States  in  1973. 

In  practice,  if  all  available  refuse — 
135  million  tons — wa^  converted  to 
-■synthetic  fuel  the  energy  savings  would 
be  220  to  235  million  barrels  of  oil  a 
year,  or  one-lmlf  to  two-tliird.s  of  a 
million  barrels  of  oil  a  day.  This  quan- 
tity of  energy  is  equal  to:  7  percent  of 
tlie  fuel  con.sumed  by  all  utilities  in  1973: 
or  15  percent  of  all  the  coal  consiuned 
bv  all  utilities  in  1973:  or  42  per.ent  of 
the  oil  projected  to  be  delivered  through 
the  Alaskan  pipeline;  or  1.5  ;:crcent  of 
all  energy  consumed  in  the  Uniied  Slates 
in  1973, 

It  is  clear  thai  we  are  talking  about 
enormou.';  amounts  of  energy. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  an  example  of  the 
effectiveness  of  this  amendment  look  at 
its  impact  on  New  York  City.  The  city 
presently  generates  20.noo  tons  of  proc- 
essable  refuse  a  day — 7.3  million  tons  a 
year.  The  conver.-ion  of  tliis  refuse  to  yas 
and  oU  would  provide  an  offset  of  20 
milhon  barrels  of  oil  per  year,  equal  to 
approximately  one-half  of  New  York 
City's  electric  power  needs.  In  addition, 
tlie  income  realized  by  selling  th:-  gas 
and  oU  would  cover  tlie  purchase  price 
of  the  refuse  disposal  plant  in  less  tlian 
2  years. 

RESOLBCE  RECOVERY 

Waste  offers  other  opportunities  to 
consei-ve  energy  because  it  takes  sub- 
stantially less  energy  to  recycle  materials 
than  it  does  to  manufacture  them  new. 
II  takc"^  20  times  as  much  energy  to  i:ro- 
duce  a  ton  of  aluminiun  from  virgin  ma- 
terial as  it  does  to  produce  the  same  ton 
from  recycled  aluminum.  The  equivalent 
figure  for  copper  is  19  times  as  much  en- 
ergy, for  zinc  it  is  11  times  as  much 
energy,  and  for  steel  it  is  4  times  as 
n-.uch.  In  theory,  if  all  available  solid 
waste — 243  million  tons — were  processed, 
the  resources  recovered  and  used  in  sub- 
stitution of  virgin  materials  to  produce 
new  products  would  save  500  million  bar- 
rels of  oil  a  year  or  1.37  million  barrels 
of  oil  a  day.  This  quantity  of  energy  is 
equal  to:  15  percent  of  the  fuel  con- 
sumed by  all  utilities  in  1973:  or  one- 
third  of  all  tlie  coal  consumed  by  utili- 
ties in  1973;  or  over  90  percent  of  the 
oil  projected  to  be  deli\-ered  through  tiie 
Alaskan  pipeline:  or  3.25  percent  of  all 
energy  consumed  in  the  United  States 
in  1973. 

In  practice,  if  all  available  refose — 135 
million  tons — were  processed  the  re- 
sources recovered  and  used  in  substitu- 
tion of  virgin  matcvials  to  produce  new 
products  would  save  275  million  barrels 
of  oil  a  year  or  three-quarters  of  a  mil- 
lion barrels  of  oil  a  day. 

This  quantity  of  energy  is  equal  to:  3 
percent  of  the  fuel  consumed  by  all  util- 
ities in  1973 ;  or  18  percent  of  all  coal  con- 
sumed by  utilities  in  1973:  or  one-half  of 
the  oil  projected  to  be  dehvered  through 
the  Alaskan  pipeline;  or  almost  2.7  per- 


cent of  all  energy  consumed  in  the  United 
Stated.  n\  1973. 

The  total  theoretical  .savings  from  en- 
ergy conversion  and  resource  recovery  is 
900  million  barrels  of  oil  each  year  or  ap- 
prnxmiately  2-2  mill; on  barrels  of  oil  a 
day.  Tins  is  equivalent  lo  168  percent  of 
tlie  oil  projected  to  be  delivered  througn 
Liie  Alaskan  pipeline  and  6  percent  ot  ail 
energy-  consumed  m  the  United  States  m 
1973. 

The  total  practical  savings  from  en- 
ergy conversion  and  resource  recoverj-  is 
500  million  barrels  of  oil  a  yea.r  or  1.37 
million  barrels  of  oil  a  day. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  loilowmg  would  be 
fair  estimates  of  the  energy  equivalents 
of  total  sa\"ings  from  energj-  recovery  and 
resource  recovery:  15  percent  of  the  fuel 
consumed  by  all  utilities  in  1973:  or  33 
percc::;  of  the  coal  consumed  oy  all  util- 
ities in  1973:  or  90  percent  of  lii?  o.i  pro- 
jected to  be  delivered  through  the  Alas- 
kan pipeliiiC.  or  six  times  the  gasoline 
savings  estimated  for  the  55-mLle-per- 
hour  fuel  conservation  p.-ogram  m  1973- 
74;  3  percent  of  all  energy  con5umed  in 
the  United  States  in  1973.' 

BENEFITS 

Implementation  of  a  national  policy  to 
f urtiier  solid  waste  processing,  aside  from 
the  energy  benefits  document  above,  has 
an  environmental-aesthetic  benefit  as 
well.  Sanitary  land  fills,  due  t-o  leaching 
of  pollutants,  cause  the  contamination  of 
drinkmg  water  suiijilics  and  tlie  contam- 
ination of  wetlands.  Thus,  by  recycling 
the  urban  refuse,  we  achieve  tne  added 
advantage  of  removing  the  pollutants 
tliat  are  poisoning  our  land. 

EPA  stated  in  their  report  to  Congress 
on  Waste  Disposal  Practice.'^  and  their 
effects  on  ground  water  in  December  1975 
that  "Waste  dtsnasu!  ni-actices  iiave  con- 
taminated ground  water  on  a  local  basis 
in  all  parts  of  the  Nation  and  on  a  re- 
gional basis  in  a  few  heavily  populated 
and  industrialized  areas." 

Ground  water  degradation  is  most 
significant  in  California.  Florida.  Illinois. 
Indian."..  Michigan.  New  Jersey.  New 
York.  North  Carolina.  Ohio  Pcnii.'^yl- 
vania.  and  Texas,  according  to  the  EPA. 

Additionally,  the  dumps  which  sur- 
round our  airports  ha-ce  proven  to  be  an 
attraction  for  seagulls  that  have  repeat- 
edly caused  damage  to  incoming  and 
outgoing  aircraft  and  pose  a  serious 
safety  hazard  to  air  travel.  For  example. 
on  November  12.  1975.  a  DC-10  crashed 
attempting  to  take  off  at  J.F.K.  Interna- 
tional Airport.  The  National  Transporta- 
tion Safety  Board  claims  that  as  of 
April  1,  1976.  there  have  been  three  other 
air  crashes  because  of  massive  bird  in- 
gestion into  the  jet  engines. 

COSTS ECONOMICS 

Taking  a  thousand  tons  of  waste  a  day 
as  the  threshold  input  to  energy-from- 
waste  facilities  that  could  be  built  in  the 
next  5  years,  the  American  Can  Co. 
states  that  there  are  potentially  280  to 
350  regions  in  the  country  that  could 
take  advanage  of  this  new  energy  tech- 
nology. If  each  of  these  were  to  build  a 
facility  at  today's  capital  cost  of  $20  mil- 
lion each,  the  total  funding  require- 
ments would  aggregate  $5  to  $7  billion. 
Over  the  next  5  years,  we  can  expect  that 
30  to  50  of  these  systems  will  come  on 
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stream.  This  wlli  require  a  ca(>ltal  cost  of 
$1  biUton.  j 

The  Bureau  of  Mines  has  tqade  a  com- 
prt'hen.«ive  e<'onomic  stiulv  of  .solid  waste 
recyclinp  which  tend  to  siiow  that  suf- 
ficient economic  of  scale  cKls't  at  the 
250  ton  per  day  capacity  The  revenues 
from  resource  recover>'  alone  are  $15.76 
f)er  ton  and  the  operating  (Josts  range 
from  $1  08  to  $4  06  per  ton. 

Related  materials  follow: 
Airport  List 

Bird 'aircraft     ha/arda     at     aliports 
solid  waste  dumps — article  bv  trie  Offlce  of 
Solid    Waste    Dlspa-yil    ProKnim.'*,    EPA. 

Congressman,   State,   and    atrp^rt. 

Brock  .^dam.•^,  Wa.shlngton  Seattle  Inter- 
national ' 

.Mark  Andrews.  North  Dakota,  ©rand  Porks 
AF'B,  Orand  Porks  Lnternatlonal.jMlnot  AFB. 

William  Barrett,  PennflylvanlL  Philadel- 
phia International 

Robert  Bauman.  Maryland,  Ctinbrldge. 

Alphonzo  Bell.  California,  LA.  Interna- 
tional. I 

Mario  Blaggl.  New  York,  LaOu^rdla 

John  Burton,  California.  Hamilton  AI^B. 

William  Cohen.  Maine.  Eastpirt  Munici- 
pal.  Prel.sque  Isle. 

Don  Clausen.  California.  Santu  Rosa.  So- 
noma. 

Mendel  Davla,  South  Cto-oUna,  Charleston 
AFB. 

Don  Edwards.  California.  FYem(^nt  Munici- 
pal. Hay  ward  Municipal.  San  jqce  Munici- 
pal 

David  Emery.  Maine,  BrunswlcH  NAS 

Norman  D'Amours,  New  Hampshire.  I  a- 
conla  Municipal.  j 

Dante  Fascell,  Florida.  Homestead  AFB 

Thomas  Foley.  Washington^  Clallam 
County,  Spokane  International. 

L.  H.  Fountain.  North  Carolliia.  WUson 
Municipal.  I 

Lovils   Fney.  Florida,  Patrick  AFB. 

Bo  Glnn.  Georgia.  Hunter  AFB.] 

Margaret  Heckler.  Ma.<wachusttts.  Pall 
River   Municipal 

Henry  Helstoskl,  New  Jersey.  Taterboro. 

David  Henderson,  North  Carolina.  Sey- 
mour  John.son    .^FB.  | 

Kenneth    Holland. 
AFB 

James      Jeffords. 
Municipal. 

John     Jenrette.     South 
Beach  AFB 

Robert  Kastenmeler.  Wisconsin, JMadlson. 

Jack  Kemp.  New  York,  Greater  Buffalo 
International. 

Robert   Leggett,   California.   TraVls   AFB. 

Mike  McCormack,  Washington,  Taklma 
Municipal. 

.Stewart  McKlnney,  Connectl ut,  Bridge- 
port Municipal. 

Dawson  Mathls,  Georgia,  Maody  AFB, 
Tlfnn  j 

.\bner  Mlkva,  Illinois,  Qlenvle^  NAS. 

John  Moss,  California.  Mather'  AFB,  Mc- 
Clellan  AFB  i 

James  Oberstar,  Minnesota.  ^Uuth  In- 
tprnatli)n.\l 

Tip  O'Neill,  Massachusetts,  logan  In- 
ternational. 

Charles  Rose,  North  Carolina,  New  Han- 
over County. 

Ben    Rosenthal,    New    York,    pushing. 

Philip  Ruppe.  Michigan.  Klntheloe  AFB. 
Wiirtsmlth  AFB. 

Peter  Rortlno.  New  Jersey,  New«k. 

Leo  Ryan.  California,  San  Pmnclsco  In- 
ternational 

Fernand  St  Germain.  Rhode  Island, 
Quon.«!et  Point  NAS. 

Jim    Santlnl,    Nevada.    Fallon    Municipal. 

James  Scheuer,  New  York,  Ffoyd  Bennett 
Field,    Kennedy    International. 


South   Carolina,    Shaw 
Vermont. 

CaroIlcJB.     Myrtle 


Burlington 


Keith  S€be:!i»  Kansas.  Renner  Field 
Municipal 

Garner  Shrlver,  Kansas.  Hutchinson  Mu- 
nicipal 

Rob«Tt  Slkes,  Florida,  Eglln  AFB. 

James  Stanton.  Ohio,  Cleveland  Lake 
Front. 

Pete  Stark,  California,  Alameda  NAS,  Oak- 
land  International. 

Gerry  Studds,  Massachusetts.  S.  Wey- 
mouth NAS. 

Paul  Tsongas.  Massachusetts.  Hanscom 
AFB.   Lawrence  Municipal 

Al   UUman,   Oregon.   Pendleton   Municipal. 

James   Weaver.   Oregon.   Milton   Sweet. 

WUllam  Whltehurst.  Virginia,  Norfolk 
NAS,  Norfolk  Municipal. 

Clement  Zablockl,  Wisconsin.  General 
Mitchell  Field. 


U  .S  Encsct  Resear(  h  and 
Dkvilopmknt  Administration. 

Washington.  DC.  May  12. 1976. 
Hon  James  H.  Schtueb. 
House  of  Representatives. 

Dkar  Mr.  ScHruER  Your  letter  of  May  11. 
1976,  requested  Information  concerning  the 
Energy  Research  and  Development  Admin- 
istration's Intention  of  funding  waste  sys- 
tems vtlllzatlon  under  budgetarj'  authorltv 
of  H  R   13350. 

It  Is  our  understanding  that  If  an  ad- 
ditional $13. OM  funds  over  the  Presidents 
requested  budget  were  appropriated  to  the 
buildings'  program,  our  present  plans  to  al- 
locate these  would  be : 

Building  Standards.  $3  8M 
Community  Systems.  $2  2M 
Urban  Waste  Systems.  $7.0M. 
The   President's    budget   request    was   for 
$1  e.'iM  In  budget  authority  for  urban  waste: 
thus,  the  total  planned  budget  authority  for 
waste  systems  utilization  under  HR     13350 
In  FY  1977  would  be  $8.65M. 
Sincerely, 

Maxine  .Savitz. 
Director  of  Buildings  and  Industry, 

Office  of  Conservation. 

Friends  or  thx  Earth, 
Washington,  DC  .  May  11,  1976. 
Rep.  James  Schetter, 
House  of  Representativea, 
Washington.  DC 

Dear  Representattvb  Schetter:  There  Is  a 
a  distinct  need  for  this  nation  to  realize  that 
the  term  "solid  waste"  Is  a  highly  erroneous 
characterization  of  a  very  valuable  resource — 
those  materials  which  are  no  longer  used  In 
the  stream  of  commerce.  Millions  of  tons  a 
year  of  these  no-longtr-useful  materials  are 
simply  thrown  away,  because  society  has  not 
yet  found  a  way  to  redirect  them  to  sectors 
of  the  economy  where  they  can  be  useful 
This  results  In  profligate  misuse  of  natural 
resources  and  energy,  as  well  as  the  land 
In  which  such  "solid  waste"  Is  dunipeo. 

We    hope    that,    through    passage    of    your 

amendment,   there   will   be   lncrea.sed   efforts 

on  the  part  of  the  federal  government  to  tap 

this  valuable  and  readily  available  resource. 

Sincerely. 

Jeftret  W.  Knight, 

Legislative  Director 

New  York,  N  Y. 
Congressman  James  Schetter. 
Rayburn  Hou.se  Office  Building, 
Washington.  D.C. 

This  is  to  Indicate  our  support  et  your 
amendment  to  the  FY  1977  ERDA  sothortBS- 
tlon  bill  earmarking  funds  for  the  continua- 
tion of  work  In  the  Office  of  Waste  System 
Utilization  (conservation  research  and  de- 
velopment section  of  the  bill » . 

As  you  are  aware  urban  waste  management 
soon  will  overwhelm  this  and  other  mnior 
cities  in  the  very  near  future  unless  we  And 
an  effective  way  of  reclaiming  material  and 


energy  a.ssetfi  available  In  this  resource.  Your 
:imer.dment  sho\ild  speed   this  development. 

Brian  Keicham. 
Vice  President,  Citizens  for  Clean  Air,  Inc. 


Enerct  Polict  Task  Porcs, 
Washington,  DC,  May  11, 1976 

Dear  Representattve  :  It  becomes  Increas- 
ingly clear  each  day  that  the  ener).-y  ^rlslp  is 
far  from  over,  and  that  proven  methods  o! 
preserving  our  natural  resources  must  be  ex- 
plored and  new  methods  must  be  developed 
Solid  waste  management  Is  a  step  towards 
a  sound,  efficient,  rational  and  environmen- 
tally sound  solution  to  one  of  the  most 
pressing  problems  facing  the  Nation  today. 
Recent  studies  have  already  Indicated  that 
waste  re«)very  techniques  can  produce  mon- 
umental savings  In  energy  resources  Effec- 
tive solid  waste  recovery  can  produce  the 
energy  equivalent  of  over  half  a  million  bar- 
rels of  oil  a  day. 

The  funds  for  the  Office  of  Solid  Waste 
Utilization  recommended  in  the  Presidents 
January  Budget  Message  are  only  a  fraction 
of  those  requested  In  the  Scheuer  amend- 
ment and  would  have  required  a  dr^istic  re- 
duction In  the  current  programs  undertaken 
by  the  Office  of  Waste  Systems  Utilization. 
Sincerely. 

Lte  C.  White,  Chairman. 

National    Governors'    CoNrtRENCE, 

Washington.  D.C  .  May  6.  1976. 
Hon.  Jame-s  H   Schecxr, 
US.  House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Congressman  ScHrtrrR:  The  NOC 
supports  expanded  research  activities  In  the 
fleld  of  energy  production  from  solid  wast* 
recovery  systems.  This  Is  detailed  Ir.  the  en- 
closed policy  resolution  D18.  "Solid  Waste 
Manaik^ement."  as  updated  at  the  Winter 
Mee'lng  of  the  Governors  on  February  22- 
24.   1976 

In  fact,  the  Governors  stron>;Iy  support 
Increased  efforts  by  ERDA  and  other  federal 
agencies  in  all  matters  of  energy  conserva- 
tion, as  the  only  relief  to  the  energy  shor*- 
age  Ln  the  short  range. 
Sincerely. 

Da\'td  W   Johnson. 
Staff    Director,    Cnmmittrr    on    Natu- 
ral   Resources    ofid    Eniironmental 
Management. 

Mat  6,  1976 
Hon.  James  H.  Schetter. 
House  of  Representatives. 
Washington,  D  C 

Dear  Congressman  ScHruKR:  The  Issue 
of  solid  waste  management  Is  critical  for  all 
local  governments  throughout  the  country. 
Recent  projections  Indicate  that  over  one- 
half  of  the  nation's  localities  will  run  out  of 
landfill  capacity  within  the  next  two  years. 
Depletion  of  our  natural  resources  l.s  a  pr  h- 
lem  with  profound  political,  economic  and 
environmental  ramifications.  All  these  far- 
tors  comprise  a  compelling  case  for  expand- 
ing the  role  of  federal  government  In  the 
solid  waste  area.  One  way  In  which  the  fed- 
eral government  can  Increase  It's  Involve- 
ment In  this  activity  Is  by  funding  research 
and  development  projects  aimed  at  recover- 
ing the  resources  we  currently  dispose  of 
throughout  the  country. 

Your  amendment  would  be  a  first  ftep  In 
accomplishing  the  overall  objective  of  re- 
source recovery. 

We  appreciate  your  leadership  In  this  area 
and    hope   your    colleagues    will    Join    us   In 
support  for  this  Important  amendment 
Sincerely  yours. 

Donald  A.  Slater, 
Director  of  the  Office  of  Federal  Rela- 
tion?.   National    League   of   Cities 
Ralph  L    Tabor. 
Director    of    Federal    Affairs,   National 
Association  of  Counties. 
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National  Taxpayers  Union. 
Washington.  D.C,  May  11, 1976. 
Hon  James  H.  Schetter. 
UJS.  House  of  Representatives. 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Congressman  ScHEnrER :  The  National 
Taxpayers'  Union  wishes  to  extend  Its  whole- 
hearted support  for  your  upcoming  amend- 
ment to  the  FY  1977  Energy  Research  and 
Development  Administration  (ERDA)  Axi- 
thorlzatlon  Bill  earmarking  funds  for  the 
recycling  of  waste  materials. 

Tiie  present  waste  disposal  system  employ- 
ing unsanitary  landfills  not  only  Is  a  nu:s- 
ance  to  the  public  health,  but  also  causes 
Inflation  and  therewith  raises  taxes  by 
sharply  reducing  the  supply  of  energy  and 
materials  available  It  Is  only  by  conservlnj; 
our  limited  natural  resources,  both  of  energ;.- 
and  of  materials,  that  we  can  hope  to  curb 
the  extrav.Tgant  wa.ste  w.hlch  has  cont:nu- 
ously  racked  our  past  national  policy. 
With  warm  wishes, 

Stephen  H.  Levy,  Consultant. 


May  7,  1976. 
Hon.  Ray  J.  Madden, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Congressman:  Congressman  James  H. 
Scheuer  of  New  York  has  proposed  amend- 
ments to  HR.  13350  that  would  provide  funds 
for  the  office  of  waste  system.s  utilizations 
and  for  their  solid  waste  recycling  progrsim. 
As  you  are  perhaps  aware,  this  Is  a  part  of 
ERDA  authorization  title  I  non-nuclear  pro- 
gram, section  101,  sub-section  8. 

It  Is  our  feeling  this  program  Is  not  only 
good  from  an  environmental  standpoint,  but 
research  of  this  nature  wUl  no  doubt  lead 
to  a  more  useful  disposal  of  waste  In  the 
rural  areas  of  America. 

Congressman  Scheuer  has  supptjrted  the 
REMC  program  on  many  occasions  during 
his  years  In  the  Congress.  After  a  study  of  the 
above  amendments,  It  would  be  greatly  ap- 
preciated If  you  would  support  them. 
Sincerely, 

Er.nf.st  p.  Howe. 
Director,  Congressional  Relations,  Indi- 
ana's  Association  of  Rural   Electrics. 


The   City   of  New  Y'ork, 

Washington    Office, 
Washington,  DC.  May  12.  1976. 
Hon    Edward   Koch. 
Secretary,  Neic  York  State  Delegation. 
Washington,   DC 

Dear  Congressman  Koch:  New  York  City, 
like  many  other  municipalities,  has  received 
scores  of  proposals  for  new  methods  of  dis- 
posing of  wastes  In  a  manner  that  would 
generate  energy  and  or  faclllt.'te  materials 
recovery.  No  municipality  has  the  financial 
resources  to  analyze  In  detail  and  to  construct 
plants  that  would  test  the  most  promising 
of  the  slowly  emerging  technology  In  this 
fleld.  Since  the  benefits  that  would  accrue 
from  such  research  would  benefit  all  com- 
munities. It  is  only  equitable  that  the  finan- 
cial burden  for  such  research  be  funded  bv 
ti'.e  Federal  Government 

Therefore,  -.ve  urge  the  New  York  Congres- 
sional Delegation  to  support  the  Scheuer 
amendment 

Sincerely, 

Terry    Agriss, 
The  City  of  New  York. 


HEARINGS  ON  THE  MARINE  CORPS 

•  Mr.  NEDZI  asked  and  was  given  per- 
ml.s.sion  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  In  the  Recorti  and  to  Include  ex- 
traneou.s  matter.  > 

Mr.  NEDZI.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  military 
Personnel  Subcommittee  will  commence 
a  series  of  hearings  on  Monday,  May  24. 
in  room  2118  of  the  Rayburn  House  Of- 


fice Buildmg  on  the  subject  ol  the  Ma- 
rine Cor;)a'  recruiting  and  recruit  train- 
ing programs. 

The  hearings  will  address  the  recent 
incidenus  of  alleged  maltreatment  of  in- 
dividuals in  recruit  training,  all  aspects 
of  the  Marine  Corps  recruit  training 
program  and  possible  problems  m  the 
recruiting  program  of  the  Marine  Corps. 

As  originally  announced,  the  hearings 
were  to  commence  on  Thursday  ol  tliis 
week.  The  schedule  has  been  changed  to 
commence  on  Monday,  when  the  sub- 
committee will  be  pleased  to  consider 
testimony  from  Members  of  Congress  on 
these  matters. 


WARNING'  SYNTHETIC  FUELS  SUB- 
SIDIES MAY  BE  HAZARDOUS  TO 
YOUR  ECONOMY 

'Mr.  OTTINGER  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Recorp  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter. ' 

Mr.  OTTINGER.  Mr.  Speaker.  last 
Thursday,  May  6,  the  House  Science  and 
Technology  Committee  reported  HJR. 
12112  which  presents  to  Congress  for  a 
.second  consideration  essentially  the 
same  subsidy  program  for  commercial 
production  of  synthetic  fuels  as  was  re- 
soundrnply  rejected  by  the  House  last 
December 

Indeed.  Robert  Seamans,  the  Adminis- 
trator of  the  Energy  Research  and  De- 
velopment Administration,  testified  be- 
fore our  committee  on  March  31  that  this 
is  a  first  $4  billion  installment  of  the  same 
program  calling  for  $6  billion  In  loan 
gruarantees,  $4.5  billion  in  price  sup- 
ports— the  product  being  too  expensive 
to  sell  otherwise — and  $600,000,000  in 
construction  grants. 

In  addition,  in  a  letter  from  Vice  Pres- 
ident Nelson  Rockefeller  to  Mr.  Sea- 
mans,  submitted  as  the  administration 
position  on  H.R.  12112.  endorsed  It  "as 
an  iaiportant  first  step"  toward  subsidiz- 
ing commercial  development  of  s>'nthetic 
fuels  "which  will  hopefully  be  folded  Into 
the  EIA — Energy  Independence  Author- 
ity— should  that  broader  program  be- 
come law." 

In  the  next  weeks,  I  intend  to  submit 
for  the  Record  documentation  with  re- 
spect to  the  unsoundness  of  this  legisla- 
tion. In  addition,  I  commend  to  my  col- 
leagues the  Dissenting  Views  in  the  com- 
mittee report  on  H.R.  12112. 

As  the  first  installment.  I  submit  to- 
day an  excellent  anal.vsis  of  the  bill  by 
the  Environmental  Policy  Center  related 
to  the  Federal  and  consumer  costs  of  the 
bill  It  shows  that  this  is  a  fundamentally 
unsound  program  that  will  involve  bal- 
looning Federal  costs,  severe  disruption 
of  capital  markets,  and  diversion  of  capi- 
tal in  .short  supply  to  economically  ajid 
environmentally  unsound  technology. 
The  EPC  analysis  follows. 
Costs  and  BrDGETARY  Impacts  of  Synfitfi.s 

SrBSIDIES 

A.    COSTS    OF    THE    PROPOSED    PROGRAM 

fTAXP.^YF.R     rosTS\ 

HR  12112  la  only  part  of  a  legislative  strat- 
eer  designed  to  enact  eventually  an  $11.1  bil- 
lion .synthetic  fuels  subsidy  program  which 
would  then  be  folded  Into  the  •100  bUllon 
Energy  Independence  Authority. 


1.  From  $2  BiiUon  to  $4  BUlion  to  $6  Bil- 
lion to  $11.1  Billion:  HK  12112  was  introduced 
earher  thi-s  year  with  a  &2  tailUon  price  tag 
On  the  second  day  of  markup,  the  Science 
a.nd  Technology  Committee  raised  the  au- 
thorization to  $4  "Dlllion.  ERDA  has  stated, 
however,  that  it  will  need  $6  billion  iii  1  -an 
cruarantees.  as  well  as  $5  1  billion  in  price 
.supports  and  grants.  In  order  to  carry  out 
n,s  program.  Robert  Seamans.  Administrator 
of  ERDA,  told  the  Committee  In  his  March  31 
t«stimo:.y:  "We  remain  firmly  convinced  that 
m  order  to  achieve  the  object;veness  of  the 
fall  350.000  barrels  per  day  program,  that 
$6  billion  in  loan  guaranty  .-j^-.thorlty  wii:  be 
required  along  with  about  $4.5  billion  In 
price  guaranty  authority  and  about  $600 
million  In  grants." 

2.  First  Installment  of  $100  BiUlon  Energy 
Independence  Authority:  In  a  letter  to  Dr. 
SeimanF  on  .A.pril  13.  Vice  President  Nel«on 
Rockefeller  WTOte  with  regard  to  HR  12312- 
•This  authority.  Initially  granted  to  ERDA 
would  hopefully  be  folded  into  the  EIA 
should  that  broader  program  become  law  " 

The  proposed  synfuels  subsidy  program  is 
probably  Just  the  beglr.nlng  of  a  long  term 
drain  on  the  Federal  Treasurr  Af-  demon- 
strated by  the  troubled  nuclear  buFlnes.',  an 
Industry  "that  needs  mas.s!ve  subsidle?  to  get 
off  the'eround  offers  little  promise  of  ever 
supporting  Itself  without  taxpayers'  dollars. 
.\s  a  r.uclear  industry  spokesman  told  Busi- 
ness Week  last  November 

•The  fundamental  cause  of  our  malaise  Is 
the  nature  of  the  nuclear  business  itself 
...  It  was  born  In  the  government  and  ccn- 
sclously  weaned  by  statutory  and  adminis- 
trative policies  to  grow  through  the  adoles- 
ence  of  government  support  But  the  busi- 
ness was  never  firmly  founded,  and  the  mag- 
nitude of  the  problems  of  getting  it  estab- 
lished In  the  private  sector  were  never  fully 
appreciated." 

B.    COSTS    or    THE    PRODrCT     (CONSUMER     COSTS 

The  projected  prices  of  synthetic  fuels 
have  risen  steadily,  always  floating  a  few 
dollars  above  the  price  of  OPEC  oil.  As  re- 
cently as  1973,  the  Industry  claimed  that 
shale"  oil  would  be  economical  at  $5.10  per 
barrel.  That  estimate  shot  up  to  $17  per  bar- 
rel by  last  December,  and  jumped  again  to 
$21.70  per  barrel  early  this  year  On  February 
10,  The  New  York  Times  reported  oil  and 
gas  industry  price  forecasts,  in  current  dol- 
lars, of  "$21.70  a  barrel  for  low-sulfur  crude 
oil  from  the  shale  rock  of  Colorado,  and  $4 
a  thousand  cubic  feet  for  srathetlc  pipeline 
gas  derived  from  Wyommg  and  New  Mexico 
coals." 

While  supporters  of  the  loan  guarantees 
claim  that  those  prices  will  decline  after  the 
Industry  learns  from  the  first  few  plants. 
one  of  "the  key  potential  synthetic  gas  pro- 
ducers apparently  disagrees.  The  same  Neic 
York  Times  article  quoted  Jack  Blxby,  vice 
president  and  chief  financial  officer  of  the 
Texas  Eastern  Transmission  Company  >  a 
partner  m  the  WESCO  con.sortiumK  as  fol- 
lows "The  research  and  development  takes 
so  long  that  escalation  of  construction  costs 
eats  up  all  of  the  economic  benefits  of  the 
improvement.  That's  why  the  cheapest  gas 
wlU  come  from  the  first  plant." 

COSTS    OF   THE   INDTTSTRY 

1.  Impact  of  Inflation:  As  Mr.  Blxby's 
statement  Implies,  synthetic  fuels  projects 
rely  heavily  upon  industries  experiencing 
the  highest  rates  of  Inflation  Cost  estimates 
for  oil  shale  and  coal  gasification  plants  In- 
creased by  more  than  100%  annually  in  the 
pa.st  two  years.  For  example,  the  projected 
cost  of  El  Paso's  proposed  coai  gasification 
plant  In  New  Mexico  has  risen  from  $209 
million  in  early  1973  to  approximately  $1 
billion  today.  According  to  WESCO.  the  cap- 
ital costs  of  their  proposed  plant  increase 
by  $220,000  every  day.  Similarly,  an  oil  shale 
plant  expected  to  cost  $250  mUUon  In  1973 
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Is  now  estimated  to  cost  more  than  $1  bU- 
Uon — and  construction  has  not  even  begun. 

2.  OU  Shale  Projects  Overseas  Have  Pared 
Poorly;  The  Ruselan  shale  industry — which 
beueats  from  deposits  twice  as  rich  as  this 
country's,  from  lower  mining  costs  because 
the  deposits  are  shallower  than  ours,  from 
lower  production  costs  because  the  shale 
doesn't  have  to  be  processed  or  transported 
as  much,  from  cheap  and  ample  water  sup- 
plies, and  from  little  or  no  environmental 
c»nstralnt.s — l.s  "In  serious  trouble."  accord- 
ing to  OU  and  Oaa  Journal  (October  6,  1976). 

COSTS  TO   THE  ECONOMY 

1.  Lessen  Competition  and  Raise  Prices: 
In  an  analysis  of  the  Administration's  pro- 
posal to  subsidize  the  development  and  pro- 
duction of  360,000  barrels  per  day  of  syn- 
thetic fuels,  the  Congressional  Budget  Of- 
fice reported:  "Although  potentially  effective 
In  achieving  production  targets,  the  Admin- 
istration's proposed  incentives  may  reduce 
competition,  Increase  costs  of  producing  syn- 
thetic fuels,  and  adversely  affect  private  cap- 
ital markets."  ("Commercialization  of  Syn- 
thetic Fuels,"  Congressional  Budget  Office, 
January  16.  1976) . 

2  Divert  Capital  Away  From  Other  Sec- 
tors of  the  Economy:  Extensive  federal  Inter- 
vention In  Investment  markets  will  drain 
scarce  capital  away  from  housing,  transpor- 
tation, consumer  goods,  and  public  services — 
all  areas  that  provide  more  Jobs  and  other 
benefits  to  the  nation.  Competition  for  the 
remaining  capital  will  drive  up  Interest  rates 
for  consumer  and  commercial  credit.  Ir^jtestl- 
mony  to  the  Science  and  Technology  iCom- 
mlttee,  AssLitai.t  Treasury  Secretary  ^erald 
Parsky  stated:  "The  proposed  progr 
Federal  Incentives  will  direct  capita 
other  areas  of  oiu*  economy  Into  syr 
fuels  production." 

3.  Disadvantage  Alternative 
Sources:  Attracting  Investment  caplt 
synthetic  fuels  projects  will  dlsadv 
alternative  energy  projects  that  coulti 
wise  have  obtained  private  financing.] 
Parsky  warned  in  an  Internal  meajo  last 
year:  "More  economical  projects,  including 
more  economical  domestic  energy  projects, 
will  be  "crowded  ouf  by  the  forced  diversion 
of  funds  to  the  less  economic  synfuels  proj- 
ects .  .  .  Once  one  energy  project  Is  subsi- 
dized, others  will  seek  similar  treatment.  In- 
cluding some,  nice  the  Alaska  Natural  Oas 
project,  which  should  b©  economically 
viable." 
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LEAVE  OF  ABSENCE 

By  unanimous  consent,  leave/ of  ab- 
sence was  granted  as  follows  to : 

Mr.  MiLFORD  (at  the  requesd  of  Mr. 
O'Neill),  for  today,  on  accourft  of  Ill- 
ness. 

Mr.  GiAiMO  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
O'Neill  I,  lor  thl-;  week,  dii  aciount  of 
surgery.  j 

SPECIAL  ORDERS  OR.^NTED 

Hv  unanimous  consent,  pernHssion  to 
addrpKs  the  Hou.'^e,  followlne  the  'eglsla- 
tivf  program  and  any  .special  o-ilcrs  here- 
tofore entorcxi.  \va.=;  t,'raiU<?d  fn 

Mr.  Pepper.  Thursday.  May  7f).  for  60 
minutes,  and  to  revi.se  and  extei^d  hl5  re- 
marks and  include  extraneous  nta'erlal. 

(TTie  fnllowlnK  Members  lat  the  re- 
qtiost  of  Mr  Dpvr-^tari  ,  to  revi.sa  and  ex- 
tend th^lr  remarks,  and  to  Indude  ex- 
traneous matter:) 

Mr.  ANNtJNzio,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Gonzalez,  for  5  mlnute.s,  today. 

Mr  Smith  of  Iowa,  for  5  minutes,  to- 
day. , 


Mr.  Downey  of  New  York,  for  15  min- 
utes, today. 

Mr.  Hayes  of  Indiana,  for  10  minutes, 
today. 

EXTENSION   OF   REMARKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
revise  and  extend  remarks  was  granted 
to: 

Mr.  ScHEUER  and  to  Include  extrane- 
ous matter  notwithstanding  the  fact  that 
it  exceeds  two  pages  of  the  Record  and  Is 
estimated  by  the  Public  Printer  to  cost 
$764.50. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mrs.  Smith  of  Nebraska)  and  to 
Include  extraneous  material: ) 

Mr.  Sarasin. 

Mr.  McClory. 

Mr.  PORSYTHE. 

Mrs.  Pettis. 

Mr.  Beard  of  Tennessee, 

Mr.  Michel  in  two  Instances. 

Mr.  BuRCENER  In  two  Instances. 

Mr.  Rhodes. 

Mr.  Wiggins. 

Mr.  Myers  of  Indiana. 

Mr.  Lent. 

Mr.  Shrtver. 

Mr.  Armstrokg. 

Mr.  Lagomarsino. 

Mr.  Taylor  of  Missouri. 

Mr.  J.  William  Stanton  In  two  in- 
stances. 

Mr.  Treen. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Oberstar)  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous material:) 

Mr.  Teacue. 

Mr.  Rosenthal. 

Mr.  Anderson  of  California  In  three  in- 
stances. 

Mr,  Gonzalez  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  EiLBERG  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  Edgar. 

Mr.  McDonald  of  Georgia  in  three  In- 
stances. 

Mr.  Wolff. 

Mrs.  Sullivan. 

Mr.  Rees. 

Mrs.  Keys. 

Mr.  CoRMAN  in  10  Instances. 

Mr.  MoTTL. 

Mr.  Meeds. 

Mr.  Mezvinsky. 

Mr.   ScHEUER. 

Mr.  Drinan  in  two  Instances. 

Mr.  Fraser  In  five  Instances. 

Mr.  Fisher. 

Mr.  Nix. 

Mrs.  Lloyd  of  Tennessee. 

Mr.  Downey  of  New  York. 

Mr.  Bingham  in  10  Instances. 

Mr.  Clay. 

Mr.  Hayes  of  Indiana  in  10  instances. 

Mrs.  Meyner. 

Mr.  Macuire. 

Mrs.   SCHROEDER. 

Mrs.  Burke  of  California. 

Mr.  Mazzoli. 

Mr.  Obey. 

Mr.  Rangel. 

Mr.  Flynt. 

Mr.  Lehman. 

Mr.  Johnson  of  California. 

Mr.  Baldus. 

Mr.  Oberstar. 

Mr.  Harrington. 

Mr.  Stark. 

Mr.  Bk!*nett  in  two  instances. 


ENROLLED  BILL  SIGNED 


Mr.  HAYS  of  Ohio,  from  the  Commit- 
tee on  House  Administration,  reported 
that  that  committee  had  examined  and 
found  truly  enrolled  a  bill  of  the  House 
of  Uie  following  title,  which  was  there- 
upon signed  by  the  Speaker: 

H.R.  11619.  An  act  to  authorize  further 
appropriations  for  the  Council  on  Environ- 
mental Quality 


BILLS  PRESENTED  TO  THE 
PRESIDENT 

Mr.  HAYS  of  Ohio,  from  the  Commit- 
tee on  Hoase  Administration,  reported 
that  that  committee  did  on  May  17,  1976, 
present  to  the  President,  for  his  approval, 
bills  of  the  House  of  the  following  title: 

H.R.  7656  An  act  to  enable  cattle  produc- 
ers to  establish,  finance,  and  carry  out  a 
coordinated  program  of  research,  producer 
and  consumer  Information,  and  promotion 
to  Improve,  maintain,  and  develop  markets 
for  cattle,  beef,  and  beef  products; 

H.R.  8957.  An  act  to  raise  the  limitation  on 
approprtatlcns  for  the  United  States  Com- 
mission cm  ClvU  Rights;   and 

H.R.  12216.  An  act  to  amend  the  Domestic 
Volunteer  Service  Act  of  1973  to  extend  the 
operation  of  certain  programs  by  the  ACTION 
AgeQcy. 

ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  OBERSTAR.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
that  the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  accord- 
ingly (at  6  o'clock  and  28  minutes  p.m.), 
the  House  adjourned  until  tomorrow, 
Wednesday,  May  19.  1976,  at  12  o'clock 
noon. 
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EXECUTIVE  LO.MMI'N'ICATIONS, 

ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXIV,  executive 
communications  were  taken  from  the 
Speaker's  table  and  referred  a.s  follows: 

3305.  A  letter  from  the  Deputy  Director, 
Office  of  Management  and  Budget.  Executive 
Office  of  the  President,  transmitting  a  report 
that  the  appropriation  to  the  U.S  Informa- 
tion Agency  for  "Salaries  and  expenses"  for 
fiscal  year  1976  has  been  apportioned  on  a 
basis  which  Indicates  the  necessity  for  a 
supplemental  appropriation,  pursuant  to 
section  3679  of  the  Revised  Statutes  (31 
U.S.C.  666(e)  {2)1;  to  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations. 

3306.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Navy,  transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legis- 
lation to  amend  section  6082  of  title  10. 
United  States  Code,  to  provide  for  the  use  of 
margarine  a.s  part  of  the  Navy  ration;  to 
the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

3307.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Secretary  of 
Agriculture,  transmitting  a  draft  of  proponed 
legislation  to  extend  the  authorizations  for 
rural  housing  programs:  to  the  Committee 
on  Banlclng.  Cvirrency  and  Ho'iFlnpr 

3308.  A  letter  from  the  President  and 
Chairman.  Export -Imy^ort  Bank  nf  the  United 
States,  transmitting  a  report  rm  loan,  guar- 
antee, and  insurance  transactions  supported 
by  Exlmbank  during  March  1976  to  Com- 
munist countries;  to  the  Coniuilttee  on  Bank- 
ing, Currency  and  Housing. 

3309.  A  iPtter  from  the  Executive  Secretary 
to  the  Department  of  Health.  Education,  and 
■Welfare,  transmitting  proposed  final  regula- 
tions for  special  projects  for  arts  education, 
pursuant  to  section  431  (d)  ( 1 )  of  the  General 
Ediiratlon  Provlnlons  Act,  as  amended:  to  the 
Committee  on  Education  and  Labor. 


3310.  A  letter  from  the  Executive  Secretary 
to  the  Department  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare,  transmitting  proposed  final  regula- 
tions for  the  program  for  the  gifted  and 
tf.lented,  pursuant  to  section  431(d)  (1)  of 
the  General  Education  Provisions  Act,  as 
amended;  to  the  Committee  on  Education 
and  Labor. 

3311.  A  letter  from  the  Director,  Office  of 
RegxUatory  Review,  Department  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare,  traru^mlttlnc  pro- 
posed final  criteria  for  the  ft:ndinn  of  pro- 
posals In  the  foreign  language  and  area 
studies  fellowships  program,  pursuant  to 
section  431(d)(1)  of  the  General  Education 
Provisions  Act,  as  amended:  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Education  and  Labor 

3312.  A  letter  from  the  Deputy  Assistant 
Secretary  of  the  Interior,  transmitting  a 
copy  of  a  proposed  contract  with  Coe  af.d 
•Van  Loo  Consulting  Engineers  Inc.  Phoenix, 
Ariz,  for  a  research  project  entitled  "Con- 
ceptual Design  and  En.rlneerlng  Economics 
and  Environmental  Analyses  of  Surface  Pit 
Slope  Caving  Minlnc  System,"  piirsi;a:it  to 
section  1(d)  of  Public  Law  89  672:  to  the 
Committee  on   Interior  and   In.siilar   AfTalrs 

3313.  A  letter  from  the  Deputy  Assistant 
Secretary  of  the  Interior,  transmlttlnR  a 
copy  of  a  proposed  contract  with  Bendix 
Corp.,  Denver,  Colo.,  for  a  re.search  project 
entitled  "Development  of  a  System  fur  High 
Speed  DrUUng  of  Small  Diameter  Roof  B<ilt 
Holei^,"  pursuant  to  section  1(d)  of  Public 
Law  89-672;  to  the  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs. 

3314.  A  letter  from  the  Deputy  Assistant 
Secretary  of  the  Interior,  transmitting  a 
copy  of  a  proposed  contract  with  the  Ansul 
Co.,  Marinette,  Wl.s..  for  a  research  project 
entitled  "Improved  Fire  Protection  System 
for  Underground  Fiiellnp  Areas."  pursuant 
to  .section  1(d)  of  Public  Law  89  672:  to  the 
Committee  on   Interior  a:.d  Insular   AfTalrs. 

3315.  A  letter  from  the  Deputy  Assistant 
Secretary  of  the  Interior,  transmitting  a 
copy  of  a  proposed  contract  with  Battelle- 
Paclflc  Northwest  Laboratories,  Richland. 
Wash.,  for  a  research  project  entitled  "De- 
velopment of  Large  Diameter  Drilling 
Equipment  (Pha.se  I>,"  pursuant  to  section 
1(d)  of  Public  Law  89-672;  to  the  Committee 
on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs 

3316.  A  letter  from  the  Deputy  Assistant 
Secretary  of  the  Interior,  transmitting  a 
copy  of  a  propo.sed  contract  with  CJolorado 
School  of  Mines,  Golden.  Colo.,  for  a  re- 
search project  entitled  "Development  of  a 
System  for  High  Speed  Drilling  of  Small 
Diameter  Roof  Bolt  Holes,"  pursuant  to  sec- 
tion 1(d)  of  Public  Law  8.'*-672:  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs 

3317.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary 
of  State  for  Congressional  Relations,  trans- 
mitting report.s  on  political  contributions 
made  by  Amba.ssadc'.'^s-deslpnate  Vlron  P. 
Vaky  and  R(-)bert  V.  Keeley  and  their  fam- 
ilies, pursuant  to  section  6  of  Public  Law 
93-126:  to  the  Committee  on  International 
Relations. 

3318  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary 
of  State  for  Congressional  Relations,  trans- 
mitting a  report  on  political  contributions 
made  by  .\mbaB8ador-deslgnate  PhllUp  V. 
Sanchez  and  his  family,  pursuant  to  section 
6  of  Public  Law  93-126:  to  the  Committee  on 
International  Relations. 

3319.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce, transmitting  a  draft  of  projKised  legis- 
lation to  amend  title  V  of  the  Merchant  Ma- 
rine Act.  1936;  to  the  Committee  on  Merchant 
Marine  and  Fisheries. 

3320  A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  Marine 
Mammal  Commission,  transmitting  a  draft 
nf  proposed  legislation  to  amend  the  Marine 
Mammal  Protection  Act  of  1972  to  extend  the 
authorization  of  appropriations  for  the  con- 
tinuation of  nd.T.lnlstratlon  and  implemen- 
tation: to  the  Committee  on  Merchant  Ma- 
rine aind  F^herlee. 


3321.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary 
of  the  Army  (Civil  Works),  transmitting  a 
letter  from  the  Chief  of  Engineers,  Depart- 
ment of  the  Army,  submitting  a  report  on  the 
Wallklll  River,  N.Y..  and  N.J.  iH.  Doc.  No. 
SV4-499):  to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works 
and  Transportation  and  ordered  to  be  printed 
with  Illustrations. 

3322  A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  National 
Transportation  Safety  Board,  transmitting 
cvpies  of  letters  exchanged  between  the 
Board  and  the  Office  of  Management  and 
Budget  concerning  the  Interpretation  of  sec- 
tion 304(b)(7)  of  the  Independent  Safety 
Board  -Act.  pursuant  to  that  section:  to  the 
Committee  on  Public  Works  and  Transporta- 
tion. 
Received    From    the    CoMPTROLrEP.    General 

3323.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a  list 
of  reports  Issued  or  released  by  the  General 
Accounting  Office  during  April  1976,  pursu- 
ant to  section  234  of  the  Legislative  Reorga- 
nization Act  of  1970:  to  the  Committee  on 
Government  Operations. 

3324.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  Genera! 
of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a  report 
on  the  examlnr.tion  of  the  financial  state- 
ments of  the  Federal  Prl.'on  Industries,  Inc., 
Department  of  Justice,  for  fiscal  year  1975, 
pursuant  to  section  106  of  the  Government 
Corporation  Control  Act,  as  amended  (31 
U.S.C.  851]  (H.  Doc.  No,  94-500):  to  the 
Committee  o:.  Government  Operations  and 
ordered  to  be  printed. 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES  ON  PUB- 
LIC BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XIII,  reports  of 
committees  were  delivered  to  the  Clerk 
for  printing  and  reference  to  the  proper 
calendar,  as  follows: 

Mr.  REUSS:  Committee  on  Banking,  Cur- 
rency and  Hou.slng.  Supplemental  report  on 
H.R.  12945  A  bill  to  amend  and  extend  laws 
relating  to  housing  and  community  develop- 
ment (Rept.  No.  94-1091.  pt.  II).  Referred  to 
the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Committee  on  Education 
and  Labor.  Supplemental  report  on  HB.. 
13555  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal  Metal  and 
Nonmetalllc  Mine  Safety  Act  and  to  transfer 
certain  functions  relating  to  coal  mine  health 
and  safety  under  the  Federal  Coal  Mine 
Health  and  Safety  Act  of  1969  iRept.  No  94- 
1147,  pt.  II).  Referred  to  the  Committee  of 
the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union 

.Mr.  YOUNG  of  Georgia:  Committee  on 
Rules.  House  Resolution  1203.  Resolution 
providing  for  the  consideration  of  HR,  13589, 
A  bill  to  authorize  appropriations  for  the  U,S- 
Informatlon  Agency,  and  for  other  purposes 
(Rept.  No.  94-1177).  Referred  to  the  House 
Calendar. 

Mr  YOUNG  of  Georgia:  Committee  on 
Rules,  House  Resolution  1204.  Resolution 
providing  for  the  consideration  of  H  R  13680. 
A  bill  to  amend  the  Foreign  Assistance  .^ct  of 
1961  and  the  Foreign  MUltary  Sales  Act,  and 
and  for  other  purposes  (Rept.  No.  94-1178). 
Referred  to  the  House  Calendar. 


PUBLIC  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  5  of  rule  X  and  clause  4 
of  rule  XXII.  jmblic  bills  and  resolutions 
were  introduced  and  severally  referred 
as  follows : 

By  Mr   BEARD  of  Tennessee- 

HR  13836  A  bill  to  provide  that  whenever 
the  exp)ortation  of  any  agricultural  commod- 
ity l.s  prohibited  or  curtailed  a-s  a  result  of 
action  taken  by  the  President  or  any  Federal 
aeency  the  exportation  of  any  primary  ele- 
ment in  the  production  of  such  agricultural 
commodity  shall  be  prohibited  or  curtailed  In 


the  same  manner  and  to  the  same  extent:  to 
the  Committee  on  International  Relations. 
By    Mr,    ERINKLEY    <  Jor   himself,    Mr 
Beard    of    Rhode    Island:     Mr.    Dak 
Daniel.   Mr    Robert   W    Daniel.   Ja., 
Mr,  Dickinson,  Mr    HrNDERSON,  Mr, 
JoH.NSON  of  CoJorado    Mr    N"Il;hols, 
Mr   QtmxEN,  Mr,  Schet-er.  Mr   Yat- 
BON,  Mr.  F^ENzzL.  Mr    Rogers,  and 
Mr,  Alexander  ;  . 
H  R.  13837    A  bill  to  incorporate  the  Gold 
Star  Wives  of  America:  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.   BRINKLEY    (for  himself,  and 
Mr.  Trlen  )  : 
H.R    13838.  A  blU  to  amend  section  4940  of 
the  Internai  P,evenue  Code  of  1954  to  change 
the  excise  tax  on  the  Inve.stmeut  income  of 
private  lounciaiions  from  4  percent  to  2  per- 
cent: to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means 
H.R.   13839.  A   bill   to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of   1954   to  modify  the  ci.ari- 
table  dLstn.Jut,o:.  requirements  imposed  up- 
on foundations:   to  the  Comniittee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 

By    SCHNEEBELI     (for    himself.     Mr 
Rhodes.    Mr     Conable.    Mr,   Dvncan 
of      Tennessee,      Mr.      Archer,      Mi. 
Vandeh  Jagt,  Mr.  Frenzel.  and  Mr. 
Martin  i  : 
HR.    13840,    A    bill    to   provide   estate   tax 
relief  for  moderate  estates  and  the  owners  of 
small    businesses   and    family   farms:    tC'   the 
Committee  on  Ways  ar.d  Means. 

By  Mr  CEDERBERG  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Brown  o:  Mlrhlgan  >  : 
H.R.  13841.  A  bill  to  reaffirm  the  Intent  of 
Congress  with  respect  t-o  tr.e  structure  or  the 
common  earner  teiecommunic^itions  industry 
rendering  services  in  interstate  and  foreign 
commerce:  to  grant  additional  authority  to 
the  Federal  Communications  C-ommlssion  to 
authorize  mergers  of  carriers  when  deemed 
to  be  m  the  pubilr  interest:  to  reaffirm  the 
authority  of  the  States  to  regulate  terminal 
and  station  equipment  used  for  telephone  ex- 
change service:  to  require  the  Federal  Com- 
munications Commission  to  make  certain 
findings  In  connection  with  Commission 
actions  authorizing  specialized  carriers;  and 
for  other  purposes:  to  the  Committee  on  In- 
terstate and  Foreign  Commerce. 
Mr.  DAM  OURS: 
H.R.  13842.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code:  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 

Mr.  M(>3RHEAD  of  California: 
H.R.  13843.  A  bill  to  incorporate  the  Ameri- 
can Blood  Commission,  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judlclarv. 

By  Mr,  MEEDS 
H  R.  13844.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal 
ClvU  Defense  Act  of  1950  to  allow  Federal 
civil  defense  funds  to  be  used  by  local  civil 
defense  agencies  for  natural  disaster  relief, 
and  for  other  purposes:  to  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services. 

By  Mr.  MOSHER: 
H.R    13845.  A  bill  to  establish   a  national 
program  of  earthquake  hazards  reduction:  to 
the  Committee  on  Science  and  Technology. 

By  Mr,  MOTTL  (for  himself,  Mr  Beard 
'of  Rhode  Island,  Mr    John  L    Bub- 
TON,    Mr,    Clay,    Mr,    Contzrs,    Mr, 
DoMiNiCK  V.  Daniels,  Mr.  Edwards 
of  California,  Mr,  Eilberg,  Mr.  Hab- 
RiNGTON,  Mr.  Htde.  Mr.  Mathis,  Mt, 
NowAK,   Mr.   Ottingee,  Mr,   Patteb- 
soN  of  California,  Mr,  Royeal,  Ms. 
Spellman,     Mr.     Srcnos,     and     Mr. 
Charles  H    Wilson  of  California  i  : 
H  R.  13846  A  bill  to  permit  the  payment  of 
Interest  en  demand  deposits  which  consist  of 
public   funds   of   the  United   States   or  of  a 
State  or  a  political  subdivision  or  Instrumen- 
tality of  a  State:  to  the  Committee  on  Bank- 
ing, Currency  and  Housing. 
By  Mr'.  NIX : 
H.R.  13847.  A  bill  to  amend  title  5.  tJnlt«d 
States  Code,  to  guarantee  to  each  employee 
In  the  competitive  service  who  has  completed 
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the  prubatlonftry  nr  trial  period.  tJie  rltrht  lo 
a  hearing,  a  hearing  transcript.  aa(l  all  rele- 
vant evidence  prior  to  a  flnal  decision  of  au 
agency  to  take  certain  action  agalnat  such 
an  employee,  and  lor  other  purpoaes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Bervlce. 

H.R,  13848.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Tarlfl 
Schedules  of  the  United  States  to  repeal  the 
special  tariff  treatment  accorded  to  articles 
a.ssembled  abroad  with  components  produced 
In  the  United  States:  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  NIX   (for  himself,  Ms.  Abzuc, 

Mr.     Badillo,     Mr.     Bingham,     Mrs. 

Burke    of    California.    Mr.    Phillip 

Burton,  Mr.  Carney,  Mr.  Clay,  Mr. 

CoNYZRS,  Mr.  Cotter,  Mr.   di  Lvoo, 

Mr.  DooD,  Mr.  Edoar,  Mr.  Edwards  of 

California,  Mr.  Eilbcrc.  Mr.  Fascell. 

Mr.    FAtTNTROY,    Mrs     F'enwick.    Mr. 

Ford  of  Tennessee.  Mr.   Fkaser,  Mr. 

Frenzel,  Mr.  Harris,  Mr.  Hxlstoski. 

Mr.  Hughes,  and  Mr.  Hungate)  : 
H.R.    13849.   A   bill   to   provide   for   the   Is- 
suance of  a  commemorative  postage  stamp  In 
honor  of  Dr.  Martin  Luther  King.  Jr.;  to  the 
Committee  on  Post  Ofllce  and  ClvU  Service. 
By   Mr.   NIX    (for   himself.   Mr.   Koch. 

Mr.  Krdeoer,  Mr.  Lehman,  Mr.  Ma- 

GinsE,    Mr.    Mazzoli,    Mr.    Metcalfe. 

Mr.  MiKVA,  Mr.  Miller  of  California, 

Mr.    Mitchell     of     Maryland,     Mr 

MooRHEAO     of     Pennsylvania.      Mr. 

Murphy  of  New  York.  Mr.  Ottinokb. 

Mr.    Patterson    of    California,    Mr. 

Richmond.  Mr.  Roe.  Mr.  Rosenthal. 

Mr.  Stark.   Mr.   Simon,  Mr.  Solars, 

Mr.    Stokes,    Mr.    Stminoton,    Mr. 

Charles     Wilson     of     Texas,     Mr. 

Wolff,  and  Mr.  Yathon  )  : 
H.R.  13850.  A  bin  to  provide  for  the  issu- 
ance of  a  commemorative  postage  stamp  in 
honor  of  Dr.  Martin  Luther  King,  Jr.;  to  the 
Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service 
By    Mr.    NIX     (for    himself    and    Mr. 

Young  of  Georgia)  : 
H.R.  13851.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  Issu- 
ance of  a  commemorative  postage  stamp  In 
honor  of  Dr.  Martin  Luther  King.  Jr.:  to  the 
Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service 
By  Mr  PERKINS: 
H.R.  13852.  A  bill  to  reaffirm  the  Intent  of 
Congress  \^  Ith  respect  to  the  structure  of  the 
common  carrier  telecommunications  Indus- 
try rendering  services  In  Interstate  and  for- 
eign commerce;  to  grant  additional  authority 
to  the  Federal  Communications  dbmmlsslon 
to  authorize  mergers  of  carriers  w»n  deemed 
to  be  In  the  public  Interest,  to  rifflrm  the 
authority  of  the  States  to  regulati  terminal 
and  station  equipment  used  for  telephone 
exchange  service:  to  require  th  s  Pedera! 
Communications  Commission  to  ;  nake  cer- 
tain findings  In  connection  with  C<  mmlsslon 
actions  authorizing  specialized  carriers:  and 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  Comi  alttee  on 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 
By  Mr.  RISENHOOVER: 
HR  13853  A  bill  to  amend  mec  Icare  and 
medicaid  provisions  as  they  relat*  to  rural 
health  care  facilities;  to  tlie  Com:  nlttee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mrs    SCHROEDER  (for  hni»elf  and 
Mr  Pithian)  : 

H  R.  13854.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  orderly 
reorganization  of  certain  function  i  of  Fed- 
eral agencies  and  departments,  and  for  other 
purpases:  Jointly,  to  the  CommlttesB  on  In- 
terstate and  Foreign  Commerce,  i  .nd  Gov- 
ernment Operatlon.s 

By  Mr    ADD.\BBO: 

HJl.  13355  A  bUl  to  amend  tltl<  I  of  the 
Omnlbu.'^  Crime  Control  and  Safe  Streets  Act 
of  1968  to  authorize  grant«  for  th9  training 
and  education  of  private  '^curlty  per.<ni:i(>l: 
to  the  Conimlttee  on  the  .Tudlclary. 

HR  13ft56  A  bill  to  amend  the  art  c<im- 
monlv  known  as  the  Miller  \ct  to  ral.<!e  the 
dollar  auiount  of  contracts  to  which  such  act 


applies  from  $2,000  to  $25,000;   to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary 

H-R.  13867.  A  blU  to  amend  the  Small  Busi- 
ness Act  to  authorize  the  Administrator  of 
the  Small  Business  Administration  to  reduce 
the  amount  of  performance  and  payment 
bonds  in  connection  with  contracts  let  to 
the  administration  under  section  8(a)  of 
such  act;  to  the  Committee  on  Small  Busi- 
ness. 

By    Mr.    ADDABBO    (for   himself   and 
Mr.  CoHMAN)  : 

H.R.  13858.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Small  Busi- 
ness Act  to  require  the  utilization  of  small 
business  as  a  condition  of  receiving  certain 
amounts  of  Federal  financial  asslstanc*  for 
the  procurement  of  articles,  equipment,  sup- 
plies, services,  materials,  or  construction 
work;  to  the  Committee  on  Small  Business. 
By  Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio: 

HR.  13859.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  pro- 
tection of  franchl.sed  distributors  and  retail- 
ers of  motor  fuel;  to  the  Committee  on  Inter- 
state and  Foreign  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  DRINAN  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Macuire)  : 

H.R.  13860.  A  bill  to  strengthen  the  warn- 
ing label  required  on  cigarette  packages, 
extend  such  warning  to  cigarette  advertise- 
ments, regulate  smoking  In  Federal  facilities 
and  In  facilities  serving  Interstate  common 
carrier  passetigers,  and  for  other  purposes; 
Jointly  to  the  Committees  on  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce.  Public  Works  and  Trans- 
portation, and  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  ECKHARDT: 

HR.  13861.  A  bUl  to  study  certain  lands 
for  suitability  for  preservation  as  wilderness; 
to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs. 

By  Mr   EILBERG 

H.R.  13862  A  bill  to  amend  title  U  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  increase  to  $7,600  the 
amount  of  outside  earnings  which  (subject 
to  further  increases  under  the  automatic 
adjustment  provisions)  Is  permitted  each 
year  without  any  deductions  from  benefits 
thereunder,  to  the  Conunlttee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  EILBERG  i  f or  himself.  Mr. 
Badillo,  Mr  Rangxl  and  Mr. 
Zefexetti)  : 

H.R.  13863.  A  bill  to  establish  a  national 
lottery  In  the  Department  of  the  Treastiry 
and  to  provide  that  revenues  from  such  lot- 
tery be  used  to  provide  assistance  to  low- 
Income  senior  citizens  in  paying  their  electric 
and  telephone  bills;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means 

By  Mr  FISH  (for  himself,  Mr.  Simon, 
and   Mr.  Stark) 

HR  13864.  A  bill  to  terminate  the  granting 
of  construction  licenses  of  nuclear  fission 
powerplant.s  in  the  United  States  pending 
action  by  the  Congress  following  a  compre- 
hensive 5-year  study  of  the  nuclear  fuel  cycle, 
with  particular  reference  to  Its  safety  and 
environmental  hazards,  to  be  conducted  by 
the  Office  of  Technology  Aseessment,  and  for 
other  purposes:  to  the  Joint  Committee  on 
Atomic  Energy. 

By  Mr  LEOaBTT  (for  himself  and  Mr 

PORSYTHE) : 

H  R  13865  A  bill  to  amend  the  Marine 
Mammal  Protection  Act  of  1972  with  respect 
to  the  taking  of  marine  mammals  Incidental 
to  the  course  of  commercial  Ashing  opera- 
tions; to  the  Committee  on  Merchant  Meirlr.e 
and  Fisheries. 

By  Mr  LEHMAN: 

H  R    13866.  A  bill   to  amend   the  Federal 
Reports  Act,  and  for  other  piuTXJses;    to  the 
Committee  on  Government  Operations. 
By  Mr  McDADE: 

H  R  13867  A  bill  to  reaffirm  the  intent  of 
Congress  with  re«pect  to  the  strxirture  of 
the  common  carrier  telecommunications  In- 
dustry rendering  servlce«  In  Interstate  and 
foreign  commerce,  to  grant  additional  au- 
thority to  the  Federal  Communications  C^jui- 


mlaslon  to  authorize  mergers  of  carriers 
when  deemed  to  be  in  the  public  Interest: 
to  reaffirm  the  authority  of  the  States  to  reg- 
ulate terminal  and  ."station  equipment  used 
for  telephone  exchange  service;  to  require 
the  Federal  Communications  Commission  to 
make  certain  findings  In  connection  with 
Ocmmlsslon  actions  authorizing  specialized 
carriers,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  C-ommerce 
By  Mr  MAOUTRE: 

HR.  i3868.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Public 
Health  Service  Act  to  encourage  the  forma- 
tion of  comprehensive  medical  practices,  to 
encourage  medical  training  In  such  practices, 
to  encourage  the  study  of  systems  of  delivery 
of  health  care,  and  for  other  purposes:  to 
the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce 

By  Mr.  MILLER  of  Ohio : 

H.R  13869.  A  bill  to  amend  t!.o  I-iternal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  provide  a  basic 
$5,000  exemption  from  Income  tax  In  the  c&se 
of  an  Individual  or  a  married  couple,  for 
amounts  received  a.s  annuities  pen.slons.  or 
other  retirement  benefits;  to  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means. 

By    Mr     MOSS    (for    himself    and    Mr. 
Stark  )  : 

HR.  13870.  A  bin  to  amend  the  Securities 
Exchange  Act  of  1934  to  require  Issuers  of 
securities  registered  pursuant  to  section  12 
of  such  act  to  maintain  accurate  records  and 
to  furnLih  reports  relating  to  certain  foreign 
payments,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce. 

By  Mr   MURPHY  of  New  York; 
HR    13871.  A  bill   to  establish   a  program 
to   facilitate   the  purchase  of  life   Insurance 
by  cancer  victims;  to  the  Committee  on  In- 
terstate and  Foreign  Commerce 

By    Mr.    MURPHY   of    New    York    (for 

himself,  Mr    Badillo.  Mr.  Bingham. 

and  Mr.  Koch)  : 

HR    13872    A  bill  to  amend  the  Regional 

Rail  Reorganization  Act  of  1973  to  authorise 

States  to  acquire  certain  rail  properties  from 

the  CoiLSOlldated  Rail  Corporation,  and  for 

other  purposes;   to  the  Committee  on  Inter- 

.state  and  Foreign  Commerce 

By  Mr    REES  (for  hlm-^^lf.  Mr    Faitnt- 
ROY,  Mr.  NowAK.  and  Mr.  Stucket)  : 
H  R.    13873    A   bill    to  establl.';h   procedures 
for  settling  disputes  Involving  compensation 
and    other    conditions    of    employment    be- 
tween   the    government    of    the    District    of 
Columbia  and  the  policemen  and  firemen  or 
the  teachers  of  the  District  of  Columbia:  to 
the  Committee  on  the  District  of  Columbia. 
By  Mr    RISENHOOVER 
HR     13874     A    bill    to   reaffirm   the   Intent 
of  Congress  with  respect  to  the  structure  of 
the  common  carrier  telecommunications  In- 
dustry  renderhig   services   In    Interstate   and 
foreign   commerce;    to   grant   additional   au- 
thority to  the  Federal  Communication  Com- 
mission to  author',  e  ineruers  of  carriers  when 
deemed  to  be  In  the  public  Intpre^t.  to  reaf- 
firm the  authority  of  the  Stat<'     t^.  rrriilate 
terminal    and    station    equipment    used    for 
telephone   exchange   service:    to   require   the 
Federal     Communications     Conunlsslon     to 
raake    certain    flndlnRS    In    connection    with 
Commission   actions   authorizing   sepclallzed 
carriers;  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 
Bv    Mr     ROONEY     (for    himself,    Mr. 
Perkins.  Mr   Pepper   Mr  Carter,  Mr. 
Breckinridge.    Mr     Thompson.    Mr. 
Maz7(ili,     Mr      Chappell,     and     Mr. 
Sntdeh 

nn  13876  A  bUl  to  regulate  intersUte 
commerce  with  respect  to  w^agerlng  on  horse- 
racing,  to  niiUntHln  the  stability  of  the 
horseraclng  IndiLstry.  and  for  other  pur- 
poses, to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce. 


By  Mr.  ST  GERMAIN  (for  himself.  Mr. 
Reuss,  Mt.  Annunzio.  Mr.  Hanlet, 
Mr.  Moorhead  of  Pennsylvania,  Mr. 
Neal,  Mr.  Derrick.  Mr.  Ashlet,  Mrs. 
BoGCS.         Mr.         Hannaford.        Mr. 
D'AMOtms,  Mr.  Rees,  Mr.  Wtlie,  Mr. 
Oradison,  and  Mr.  Htde)  : 
HR.   13876.  A  bin   to  provide  for  Federal 
regulation  of  participation  by  foreign  banks 
In  domestic  financial  markets;   to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Banking,  Currency  and  Housing. 
By  Mr.  SCHEUER: 
HR.  13877.  A  bUI  to  amend  the  Securities 
Exchange  Act  of   1934,  to  create  within  the 
Securities  and  Exchange  Commission  a  Dlvl- 
ilon  of  C-onsumer  Affairs;  to  the  Committee 
on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 

By   Mr.   STAGGERS    (for   himself   and 
Mr.  Devine)  : 
H.R.  13878.  A  bill  to  authorize  appropria- 
tions for  the  Winter  Olympic  games,  and  for 
other  purposes;   to  the  Committee  on  Inter- 
state and  Foreign  Conamercc. 

By  Mr.  SY\nNOTON  ( for  himself  and 
Mr.  Clat)  : 
H  R.  1.3879.  A  bUl  to  extend  and  modify 
provisions  relating  to  Federal  expendlttires 
lo  correct  or  compensate  for  structural  de- 
fects present  In  homes  purchased  with  fed- 
erally Insured  mortgages:  to  the  Committee 
on  Banking,  Currency  and  Housing. 
By  Mr  THONE: 
H.R  13880.  A  bin  to  reaffirm  the  Intent  of 
Congress  with  ret.pect  to  the  structure  of  the 
common  carrier  telecommunications  In- 
dustry rendering  services  In  Interstate  and 
foreign  commerce:  to  grant  additional  au- 
thority to  the  Federal  Communications 
Commission  to  authorize  mergers  of  carriers 
when  deemed  to  be  In  the  public  Interest; 
to  reaffirm  the  authority  of  the  States  to  reg- 
ulate terminal  and  station  equipment  used 
for  telephone  exchange  service;  to  require 
the  Federal  Communications  Commission 
to  make  certain  findings  in  connection  with 
Commission  actions  authorizing  specialized 
carriers:  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Conunlttee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce. 

By     Mr      TREEN     (for     himself,     Mr. 
Whiteht-rst,    Mr    Duncan    of   Ten- 
nessee, Mrs.  Boocs,  Mr.  McCloskit. 
Mr.  Anderson  of  Illinois,  Mr.  Htde, 
Mr.  Frenzel.  and  Mr.  Flood)  : 
H.R    1388)     A  bill  to  Increase  the  salaries 
of  Justices,   judges,   and   certain   other  per- 
sonnel In  the  Judicial  branch;   to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 
Bv  Mr  BELL: 
H  J    Res    955    Joint  resolution  to  save  the 
whales   from   extinction;    to   the   Committee 
on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries 

By  Mrs.  BURKE  of  California  (for  her- 
self,  Mr.   Badillo.   Mr.    Boland,   Mr. 
Corman.  Mr   EILBERG,  Mrs.  Fenwick, 
Mr   Ford  of  Michigan,  Mr.  Harring- 
ton.   Mr.    Hawkins,    Ms     Ketb,    Mr 
Krcbs,  Mr  Kbueger.  Mr.  Mazzoli,  Mr. 
Melcher.  Mr.  MrrcHELL  of  Maryland, 
Mr.     Pepper,     Mr.     Richmond,     Mr. 
Rosenthal.      Mr.      Sarbanxs.      Mr. 
ScHEfER,  Mr.  Simon,  Mr    Stark,  Mr. 
Waxman.  and  Mr.  Whitehurst)  : 
H.J.  Res.  956   Joint  resolution  to  designate 
March   13   19     1977.   as  National  Community 
Health  Week,  to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office 
and  Civil  Service 

By    Mrs     BURKE    of    California    (for 
herself,  Mr    Dices.  Mr.  Howard.  Mr. 
MATsrNACA.  Mr.  Patterson  of  Cali- 
fornia, Mr.  RoDiNO,  and  Mrs.  Spell- 
man)  : 
H  J   Res.  957   Joint  resolution  to  designate 
Mar-h    13-19,   1977,  as  National  Community 
Health    Week;    to    the    Committee    on    Poet 
Office  and  Civil  Service. 

By   Mr.   RISENHOOVER    (for  himself 
and  Mr.  Rhodes)  : 
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H.J.  Res.  958.  Joint  resolution  authorizing 
the  President  to  proclaim  the  week  of  Octo- 
ber 10  through  16,  1976,  as  Native  American 
Awareness  Week;  to  the  Committee  on  Poet 
Office  and  ClvU  Service. 

By    Mr.    FINDLEY    (for    himself,    Mr. 
Breckinridge,  and  Mr.  Pressler)  . 
H.  (X)n.  Res.  638.  Concvirrent  resolution  to 
protest  European  duties  on  oilseeds  and  oil- 
seed meal;   to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

ByMr.  HARKIN: 
H.  Con.  Res.  639.  Concurrent  resolution  ex- 
pressing the  sense  of  CTongress  that  the  So- 
viet Union  should  release  Georgl  Vlns  from 
Imprisonment;  to  the  Committee  on  Interna- 
tional Relations. 

By  Mr.  BRADEMAS   (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Peyser)  : 
H.   Res.    1197.    Resolution   expressing   the 
congratulations     and     appreciation    of    the 
House  of  Representatives  to  Carnegie  Hall  for 
Its  85  years  of  cultural  enrichment  and  artis- 
tic achievement;  to  the  Committee  on  Poet 
Office  and  Civil  Service. 
By  Mr.  CONTE: 
H.  Res.  1198.  Resolution  to  provide  assist- 
ance to  Lebanon  and  appealing  for  a  cease- 
flre;  to  the  Committee  on  International  Rela- 
tions. 

By  Mr.  FINDLEY  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Simon)  : 
H.  Res.    1199.   Resolution  relative   to  com- 
mittee hearings  on  the  Nation's  future  tele- 
communication policy;  to  the  Committee  on 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Ck)mmerce. 
By  Mr.KASTEN: 
H.  Res.  1200.  Resolution  to  Insure  that  the 
quality    and    quantity    of    free   broadcasting 
service  not  be  Impaired;  to  the  Committee  on 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 
By  Mr.  ROYBAL: 
H.    Res.    1201.    Resolution    expressing    the 
sense  of  the  House  regarding  the  transfer  of 
fissionable  material  to  any  nonslgnatorles  of 
the    Nuclear    Non-Proltferatlon    Treaty;    to 
the  Joint  Committee  on  Atomic  Energy. 

By  Mr.  SYMINGTON  (for  himself,  Mr. 

Burke    of    Massachusetts,    and    Mr. 

D'AMOtTRS)  : 

H.    Res.    1202.    Resolution   calling   on   the 

Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  to  require 

an   Investigation   by   the  U.S.   International 

Trade   Commission   Into   the   Injury   to   the 

domestic  nonrubber  footware  Industry  being 

caused    by   Imports;    to   the   Committee   on 

Ways  and  Means. 


HJl.  »6«0 


MEMORIALS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII, 
389.  The  SPEAKER  presented  a  memorial 
of    the    House    of    Representatives    of    the 
State  of  Illinois,  relative  to  national  defense; 
to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 


PETITIONS,  ETC. 


Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXn,  petitions 
and  papers  were  laid  on  the  Clerk's  desk 
and  referred  as  follows : 

465  By  the  SPEAKER:  Petition  of  the 
Hawaii  County  Republican  (Convention,  Hllo, 
Hawaii,  relative  to  the  Panama  Canal;  to  the 
Committee  on  International  Relations. 

466.  Also,  petition  of  Ray  C.  Dietrich, 
Sacramento,  Calif.,  relative  to  foreign  policy; 
to  the  Committee  on  International  Relations. 


AMENDMENTS 


By  Mr.  EDGAR; 

Strike  section  17. 

Renumber  fcdlowlng  sections  acoordlngly. 

On  page  29,  In  line  8,  strike  out  "(60,000" 
and  insert  In  Ueu  thereof  "$600,000". 

On  page  29,  In  line  18,  strike  out  "$100,000" 
and  Insert  in  Ueu  Uiweof  "H.OOCOOO". 

On  page  29,  In  line  20,  strike  out  "$600,000" 
and  Insert  In  lieu  tliereof  "$1,500,000". 
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Under  clause  6  of  rule  XXm.  proposed 
amendments  were  submitted  as  follows: 


By  Mr.  FTTHIAN: 

On  page  6,  between  lines  19  and  20  Insert 
the  following  new  subsections : 

"(C)  On  July  1,  1976,  aU  function*  Identi- 
fied as  assigned  to  the  Office  of  Energy  Policy 
and  Analysis  shall  be  transferred  to  the  En- 
ergy Research  and  Development  Adminis- 
tration. 

"(D)  Personnel  engaged  In  functions  trans- 
ferred under  this  section  shall  be  trans- 
ferred In  accordance  with  applicable  laws 
and  regtilatlons  relating  to  the  transfer  of 
functions:  Provided,  however.  That  no  ap- 
propriated funds  may  be  used  for  a  payment 
of  the  salaries  of  personnel  employed  In  the 
execution  of  functions  transferred  by  this 
Act  In  excess  of  the  number  of  personnel  en- 
gaged In  such  duties  on  January  1,  1976. 

"(E)  Any  reference  in  any  other  Federal 
law  to  functions  transferred  by  this  section 
from  the  Federal  Energy  Administration,  or 
to  any  officer  or  employee  thereof,  shall  be 
held  and  considered  to  refer  to  the  Admin- 
istrator of  the  Energy  Research  and  Develop- 
ment Administration  or  his  delegate. 

"(F)  In  the  exercise  of  functions,  the  same 
authority  as  that  vested  in  the  Administra- 
tor of  the  Federal  Energy  Administraticn  im- 
mediately prior  to  the  transfer  of  the  func- 
tions by  this  Act  shall  be  found  in  those  to 
whom  the  funotions  are  transferred,  except 
to  the  extent  such  functtons  are  limited  by 
this  Act. 

"(G)  All  orders,  determinations,  rules, 
regvUatlons,  permits,  contracts,  certificates, 
licenses,  and  privileges — 

( 1 )  which  have  been  Issued,  made,  granted, 
or  allowed  to  become  effective  by  the  Presi- 
dent, by  the  Administrator  of  the  Federal 
Energy  Administration,  by  any  Federal  de- 
partment or  agency  or  any  official  thereof, 
or  by  a  court  of  competent  Jurisdiction,  In 
the  performance  of  functions  that  were 
transferred       under       this       section,       and 

(2 )  which  are  In  effect  at  the  time  this  sec- 
tion takes  effect, 

shall  continue  In  effect  according  to  their 
terms  until  modified,  terminated,  super- 
seded, set  aside,  or  revoked  by  the  Presi- 
dent, or  other  authorized  officials,  a  court  of 
competent  Jurisdiction,  or  by  operation  of 
law. 

"(H)  This  Act  shall  not  affect  any  pro- 
ceeding pending,  at  the  time  this  section 
takes  effect,  before  any  department  or 
agency  (or  any  component  thereof)  regard- 
ing functions  which  are  transferred  by  this 
Act;  but  such  proceedings,  to  the  extent 
they  relate  to  functions  so  transferred,  shall 
be  continued  In  the  name  of  those  persons 
to  whom  the  functions  are  so  transferred. 
Orders  shall  be  issued  in  such  proceedings, 
appeals  shall  be  taken  therefrom,  and  pay- 
ments shall  be  made  pvirsuant  to  such  or- 
ders, as  If  this  Act  had  not  been  enacted; 
and  orders  Issued  in  any  such  proceedings 
shall  continue  in  effect  until  modified,  ter- 
minated, superseded,  or  revoked  by  a  duly 
authorized  official,  by  a  court  of  competent 
Jurisdiction,  or  by  operation  of  law.  Nothing 
In  this  subsection  shall  be  deemed  to  pro- 
hibit the  discontinuance  or  modification  of 
any  such  proceeding  under  the  same  terms 
and  conditions,  and  to  the  same  extent,  that 
such  proceeding  could  have  been  discon- 
tinued If  this  Act  had  not  been  enacted. 

"(I)  No  suit,  action,  or  other  proceeding 
commenced  by  or  against  the  Federal   En- 
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ergy  Administration  or  any  otner  office  or 
agency  or  any  officer  of  the  United  States 
acting  111  any  such  official  cwiaclty  shall 
abate  by  reason  of  this  section]  and  In  »11 
such  suits,  actions,  or  proceedings,  appeals 
shall  be  taken,  emd  Judgments  Rendered  In 
the  same  manner  and  effect,  as  If  this  sub- 
section had  not  been  enacted."      1 

On  page  7.  between  lines  2  arid  3,  Insert 
the  following  new  subsections. 

•'(C)  On  July  1,  1976.  all  functions  iden- 
tified as  assigned  to  the  Office  oi  Regulatory 
Programs  as  of  January  1,  197<  and  those 
functions  Identified  as  assigned  o  the  Office 
of  Private  Grievances  and  Redret  j  as  of  Jan- 
uary 1,  1976  within  the  Office  c  f  Executive 
Direction  and  Administration  shi  11  be  trans- 
ferred to  the  Federal  Power  Com  nlsslon. 

"(D)  Personnel  engaged  In  functions 
transferred  under  this  section  sh  Jl  be  trans- 
ferred In  accordance  with  app  icable  laws 
and  regulations  relating  to  the  transfer  of 
functions:  Provided,  however.  1  bat  no  ap- 
propriated funds  may  be  used  1  ir  the  pay- 
ment of  the  salaries  of  personni  1  employed 
In  the  execution  of  functions  tra  isferred  by 
this  Act  In  excess  of  the  numbe  of  person- 
nel engaged  In  such  duties  on  January  1, 
1970 

"(E)  Any  references  In  any  olher  Federal 
law  to  functions  transferred  byrthls  section 
from  the  Federal  Energy  Admlmstratlon.  or 
to  any  officer  or  employee  theiof.  whall  be 
held  and  considered  to  refer  to  the  Commis- 
sioner of  the  Federal  Power  C)  immlsslon  or 
his  delegate. 

"(P)  In  the  exercise  of  t\  nctlons.  the 
same  authority  as  that  vested  1  ,  the  Admin- 
istrator of  the  Federal  Energy  Administra- 
tion Immediately  prior  to  the  ti  insfer  of  the 
functions  by  this  Act  shall  be  ft  und  In  those 
to  whom  the  functions  are  tra  asferred,  ex- 
cept to  the  extent  such  functlo;  b  are  limited 
by  this  Act. 

"(O)  All  orders,  determlnatld  is,  rules,  reg- 
ulations, permits,  contracts. !  certificates, 
licenses,  and  privileges — 

"(1)  wMch  have  been  l^ued,  made, 
granted,  or  allowed  to  become  effective  by 
the  President,  by  the  Administrator  of  the 
Federal  Energy  Administration,  by  any  Fed- 
eral department  or  agency  or  oflllclal  thereof, 
or  by  a  court  of  competent  Jurisdiction,  in 
the  performance  of  functions  that  were 
transferred  under  this  section,  and 

"(2)  which  are  In  effect  at  the  time  this 
section  takes  effect, 

shall  continue  In  effect  according  to  their 
terms  until  modified,  terminated,  super- 
seded, set  aside,  or  revoked  by  the  President, 
or  other  authorized  officlal.s.  a  court  of  com- 
petent Jurisdiction,  or  by  operation  of  law. 

"(H)  This  Act  shall  not  affect  any  pro- 
ceeding pending,  at  the  time  this  section 
takes  effect,  before  any  department  or 
agency  (or  any  component  thereof)  regard- 
ing functions  which  are  transferred  by  this 
Act:  but  such  proceedings,  to  the  extent 
they  relate  to  functions  so  transferred,  shall 
be  continued  In  the  name  of  those  persons 
to  whom  the  functions  are  so  transferred. 
Orders  shall  be  Issued  in  such  proceedings, 
appeals  shall  be  taken  from  therefrom,  and 
payment"!  shall  be  made  pursuant  to  such 
orders  a"?  If  this  Act  had  not  been  enacted; 
and  orders  Issued  In  any  such  proceedings 
shall  continue  In  effect  until  modified,  ter- 
minated, superseded,  or  revoked  by  a  duly 
authorized  official,  by  a  court  of  competent 
Jurisdiction,  or  by  an  operation  of  law.  Noth- 
ing In  this  subsection  shall  be  deemed  to 
prohibit  the  discontinuance  or  modification 
of  any  such  proceeding  under  the  same  terms 
and  conditions,  and  to  the  same  extent,  that 
such  proceedings  could  have  been  discon- 
tinued If  this  Act  had  not  been  enacted. 

"(I)  No  suit,  action,  or  other  proceeding 
commenced  by  or  against  the  Federal  Energy 
Administration  or  any  other  office  or  agency 
or  any  officer  of  the  United  States  acting  In 
any  such  official  capacity  shall  abate  by  rea- 


son of  this  section,  and  In  all  ruch  suits, 
actions,  or  proceedings,  appeals  shall  be 
taken,  and  Judgments  rendered  In  the  same 
manner  and  effect  as  If  this  subsection  had 
not  been  enacted. 

On  page  7.  between  lines  18  and  19.  insert 
the  following  new  subsections. 

•■(D)  on  July  1,  1976,  all  functions  Identi- 
fied as  assigned  to  the  Office  of  Conservation 
and  Environment  as  of  January  1,  1976,  shall 
be  transferred  to  the  Energy"  Research  and 
Development  Admin Istratlon.'^ 

••(E)  Personnel  engaged  in  furxctlons 
transferred  under  this  Section  shall  be  trans- 
ferred In  accordance  with  applicable  laws 
and  regulations  relating  to  the  transfer  of 
functions;  Provided,  however.  That  no  ap- 
propriated funds  may  be  used  for  the  pay- 
ment of  the  salaries  of  personnel  employed 
In  the  execution  of  functions  transferred  by 
this  Act  In  excess  of  the  number  of  person- 
nel engaged  In  such  duties  on  January  i, 
1976. 

••(F)  Any  references  In  any  other  Federal 
law  to  functions  transferred  by  this  section 
from  the  Federal  Energy  Administration,  or 
to  any  officer  or  employee  thereof,  shtUl  be 
held  and  considered  to  refer  to  the  Admin- 
istrator of  the  Energy  Research  and  Develop- 
ment Administration  or  his  delegate. 

"(O)  In  the  exercise  of  functions,  the  same 
authority  as  that  vested  In  the  Administra- 
tor of  the  Federal  Energy  Admin Lstratlon 
immediately  prior  to  the  transfer  for  the 
functions  by  this  Act  shall  be  found  In  those 
to  whom  the  functions  are  transferred,  ex- 
cept to  the  extent  such  functions  are  lim- 
ited by  this  Act. 

"(H)  All  orders,  determinations,  rules, 
regulations,  permits,  contracts,  certificates, 
licenses,  and  privileges — 

"(1)  which  have  been  Issued,  made, 
granted,  or  allowed  to  become  effective  by 
the  President,  by  the  Administrator  of  the 
Federal  Energy  Administration,  by  any  Fed- 
eral department  or  agency  or  official  thereof, 
or  by  a  court  of  competent  Jurisdiction,  In 
the  performance  of  functions  that  were 
transferred  under  this  section,  and 

"(2)  which  are  in  effect  at  the  time  this 
section  takes  effect,  shall  continue  In  effect 
according  to  their  terms  until  modified,  ter- 
minated, superseded,  set  aside,  or  revoked 
by  the  President,  or  other  authorized  offi- 
cials, a  court  of  competent  Jurisdiction,  or 
by  operation  of  law. 

•■(I)  This  Act  shall  not  affect  any  proceed- 
ing pending,  at  the  time  this  section  takes 
effect,  before  any  department  or  agency  (or 
any  component  thereof)  regarding  functions 
which  are  transferred  by  this  Act:  but  such 
proceedings,  to  the  extent  they  relate  to 
functions  so  transferred,  shall  be  continued 
in  the  name  of  those  persons  to  whom  the 
functions  are  so  transferred.  Orders  shall  be 
Issued  In  such  proceedings,  appeals  shall  be 
taken  therefrom,  and  payments  shall  be 
made  pursuant  to  such  orders,  as  If  this  Act 
had  not  been  enacted;  and  orders  Issued  In 
any  such  proceedings  shall  continue  In  effect 
until  modified,  terminated,  superseded,  or 
revoked  by  a  duly  authorized  official,  by  a 
court  of  competent  Jurisdiction,  or  by  opera- 
tion of  law.  Nothing  In  this  subsection  shall 
be  deemed  to  prohibit  the  discontinuance  or 
medication  of  any  such  proceeding  under 
the  same  terms  and  conditions,  and  to  the 
same  extent,  that  such  proceeding  could 
have  been  discontinued  If  this  Act  had  not 
been  enacted. 

•■(J)  No  suit,  action,  or  other  proceeding 
commenced  by  or  against  the  Federal  Energy 
Administration  or  any  other  office  or  agency 
or  any  officer  of  the  United  States  acting  In 
any  such  proceedings  shall  continue  In  effect 
son  of  this  section,  and  In  all  such  suits,  ac- 
tions, or  proceedings.  app>eals  shall  be  taken, 
and  Judgments  rendered  In  the  same  manner 
and  effect  as  If  this  subsection  had  not  been 
enacted." 


On  page  8,  between  lines  2  and  3.  insert  the 
followliLg  new  subsections: 

"(C)  On  July  1,  1976.  all  functions  identi- 
fied as  assigned  to  the  Office  of  Energy  Re- 
source Development  shall  be  transferred  to 
the  Department  of  the  Interior." 

"(D)  Personnel  engaged  In  functions 
transferred  under  this  section  shall  be  trans- 
ferred In  accordance  with  applicable  laws 
and  regulations  relating  to  the  transfer  of 
function;  Provided,  however,  That  no  ap- 
propriated fundis  may  be  used  for  the  pay- 
ment of  the  salaries  of  personnel  employed 
In  the  execution  of  functions  transferred  by 
this  Act  In  excess  of  the  number  of  per- 
sonnel engaged  In  such  duties  on  January 
1.  1976. 

••(E)  Any  references  In  any  other  Federal 
law  to  functions  transferred  by  this  section 
from  the  Federal  Energy  AJmlnlstratlon,  or 
any  officer  or  employee  thereof,  shall  be  held 
and  considered  to  refer  to  the  Secretary  of 
the  Department  of  the  Interior. 

••(F)  In  the  exercise  of  functions,  the  ?ame 
authority  as  that  vested  In  the  Administrator 
of  the  Federal  Energy  Administration  Im- 
mediately prior  to  the  transfer  of  the  func- 
tions by  this  Act  shall  be  found  in  those 
to  whom  the  functions  are  transferred,  ex- 
cept to  the  extent  such  functions  are  limited 
by  this  act. 

"(O)  All  orders,  determinations,  rules,  reg- 
ulations, permits,  contracts,  certificates,  li- 
censes, and  privileges — 

"(1)  which  have  been  Issued,  made, 
granted,  or  allowed  to  become  effective  bv 
the  President,  by  the  Administrator  of  the 
Federal  Energy  Administration,  by  any  Fed- 
eral department  or  agency  or  official  thereof. 
or  by  a  court  of  competent  Jurisdiction.  In 
the  performance  of  functions  that  were 
transferred  under  this  section,  and 

"(2)  which  are  In  effect  at  the  time  this 
section  takes  effect. 

shall  continue  In  effect  according  to  their 
terms  until  modified,  terminated,  superseded. 
set  aside,  or  revoked  by  the  President,  or 
other  authorized  officials,  a  court  of  compe- 
tent   Jurisdiction,   or   by   operation    of   law 

'•(H)  This  Act  shall  not  affect  any  pro- 
ceeding pending,  at  the  time  this  section 
takes  effect,  before  any  department  or  agency 
(or  any  component  thereof)  regarding  func- 
tions which  are  transferred  by  thl.s  Act:  but 
such  proceedings,  to  the  e.\tent  they  relate 
to  functions  so  transferred,  shall  be  con- 
tinued In  the  name  of  those  persons  to 
whom  the  functions  are  so  transferred. 
Orders  shall  be  issued  In  such  proceedings. 
appeals  shall  be  taken  therefrom,  and  pay- 
ments shall  be  made  pursuant  to  such  orders, 
as  If  this  Act  had  not  been  enacted:  and 
orders  Issued  In  any  such  proceedings  shall 
continue  In  effect  until  modified,  terminated, 
superseded,  or  revoked  by  a  duly  authorized 
official,  by  a  court  of  competent  Jurisdiction. 
or  by  operation  of  law.  Nothing  In  this  sub- 
section shall  be  deemed  to  prohibit  the  dis- 
continuance or  modification  of  any  such 
proceeding  under  the  same  terms  and  con- 
ditions, and  to  the  same  extent,  that  such 
proceeding  could  have  been  discontinued  If 
this  Act  had  not  been  enacted, 

••(I)  No  suit,  action,  or  other  proceeding 
commenced  by  or  against  the  Federal  Energy 
Administration  or  any  other  office  or  agency 
or  any  officer  of  the  United  States  acting  In 
any  such  official  capacity  shall  abate  by 
reason  of  this  section,  and  In  all  such  suits, 
actions,  or  proceedlnjjrs,  appeals  shall  be 
taken,  and  Judgments  rendered  In  the  same 
manner  and  effect  as  If  this  subsection  had 
not  been  enacted 

On  page  8.  between  lines  8  and  9.  add  the 
following   new  subsections: 

"(C)  On  July  1.  1976.  all  functions  Iden- 
tified as  assigned  to  the  Office  of  Intems- 
tlonal  Energy  Affairs  as  of  January  1,  1976. 
shall  be  transferred  to  the  Er.ergy  Research 
and  Development  Administration." 
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"(D)  Personnel  engaged  In  functions 
transferred  under  this  section  shaU  be  trans- 
ferred in  accordance  with  applicable  laws 
and  regulations  relating  to  the  transfer  of 
functions:  Provided,  however,  Th&t  no  ap- 
propriated funds  may  be  vised  fcr  the  pay- 
ment of  the  salaries  of  personnel  employed 
in  the  execution  of  functions  transferred 
by  this  Act  In  excess  of  the  number  of  per- 
sonnel  In  such  duties  on   January    1,   1976. 

'•(E)  Any  references  In  any  other  Federal 
law  to  functions  transferred  by  this  sec- 
tion from  the  Federal  Energy  Administra- 
tion, or  to  any  officer  or  employee  thereof, 
shall  be  held  and  considered  to  refer  to  the 
Administrator  of  the  Energy  Research  and 
Development  Administration  or  his  dele- 
gate. 

"(P)  In  the  exercise  of  functions,  the  same 
authority  as  that  vested  in  the  Administra- 
tor of  the  Federal  Energy  AdmlnLstrution  Im- 
mediately prior  to  the  transfer  of  the  func- 
tlon.j  by  thLs  Act  shall  hf  found  In  those 
to  whom  the  functions  are  transferred,  ex- 
cept to  the  extent  such  functions  are  limited 
by  this  Act. 

"(G)  All  orders,  determinations,  rules, 
regulations,  permits,  contracts,  certificates, 
licenses,  and  prlvlU'ge.s  — 

"(1)  which  have  beet,  issued,  made, 
granted,  or  allowed  to  become  effective  by  the 
Administrator  of  the  Federal  Energy  Ad- 
ministration, by  any  Federal  depanment  or 
agency  or  official  thereof,  or  by  a  court  of 
competent  Jurisdiction,  In  the  performance 
of  functions  that  were  transferred  under  this 
section,  and 

••(2)  which  are  in  effect  at  the  time  this 
section  takes  effect,  shall  continue  In  effect 
according  to  their  terms  until  modified, 
terminated,  superseded,  set  aside,  or  revoked 
by  the  President,  or  other  authorized  officials, 
a  court  of  competent  Jurisdiction,  or  by 
operation  of  law. 

••(H)  This  Act  shall  not  affect  any  pro- 
ceeding pending,  at  the  time  this  section 
takes  effect,  before  any  department  or  agency 
(or  any  component  thereof)  regarding  func- 
tions which  are  transferred  by  this  Act;  b\it 
such  proceedings,  to  the  extent  they  relate  to 
functions  so  transferred,  shall  be  continued 
In  the  name  of  those  pers  ins  to  whom  the 
functions  are  so  transferred.  Orders  shall  be 
Issued  In  stich  proceedings,  appeals  shall  be 
taken  therefrom,  and  payn.ents  shall  be 
made  pursuant  to  such  orders,  as  If  this  Act 
had  not  been  enacted:  and  orders  Issued  In 
any  such  proceedings  shall  contliiue  In  effect 
until  modified,  terminated,  superseded,  or 
revoked  by  a  duly  authorized  official,  by  a 
court  of  competent  Jurlsdictio:.,  or  by  opera- 
tion of  law.  Nothing  In  this  subsection  sha'l 
be  deemed  to  prohibit  the  discontinuance  or 
modification  of  any  such  proceeding  under 
the  same  terms  and  conditions,  and  to  the 
same  extent,  that  such  proeeedlr:g  could  hr-vr 
been  discontinued  if  this  Act  had  not  been 
enacted. 

"(I)  No  suit,  action,  or  other  proceeding 
commenced  by  or  against  the  Federal  Energy 
Administration  or  any  other  office  or  agency 
or  any  officer  of  the  United  States  acting  In 
any  such  official  c;ipaclty  shall  abate  by  rea- 
son of  this  section,  and  In  all  such  suits 
actions,  or  proceedings,  appeals  shall  be 
taken,  and  Judgments  rendered  In  the  same 
m.-.^ner  and  effect  as  If  this  subsection  had 
not  been  enacted. 

Page  10.  line  4.  strike  out  •'September  30. 
1979"  and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof  ••December 
81,   1977" 

Page  10.  after  Mne  4.  Insert  the  following- 
"PaoHiBrnoi*  or  Cebtain  Empi,otmxkt  ArrxR 
Employment   Wrrn   Tire   Fedfbal   Energy 
■Administration 

"Sec.  3.  Section  7  of  the  Federal  Energy 
Administration  Act  of  1974  Is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
subsection : 

"(k)  Section  207  of  title  18.  United  States 


Code,  shall  apply  with  respect  to  any  officer 
or  employee  of  the  Federal  Energy  Adminis- 
tration who  has  regulatory  responslbllltlcE, 
except  that  the  one-year  period  specified  In 
such  section  207(b)  shall  be  deemed  to  be 
three  years  with  respect  to  any  officer  or 
employee  who  commences  employment  at 
the  Federal  Energy  Administration  after 
the  date  of  enactment  of  this  subsection." 
By  Mr.  MOFFETT: 

Page  6.  line  11.  strike  out  "33,324,000"  and 
insert  In  lieu  thereof  ••33,086,000". 

Page  8,  line  22,  strike  out  "$2,274,000"  and 
insert  in  lieu  thereof  ••2,036.000". 
By  Mr.  OBERSTAR: 

Paragraph  (9)  of  section  5(b)  of  the 
Federal  Energy  Administration  Act  of  1974 
Is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

••(9)  to  collect,  analyze  and  distribute 
energy  information  pursuant  to  the  provi- 
sions of  section  11  of  the  Energy  Supply 
and  Environmental  Ccmrdinatlon  Act  of  1974 
iP.L  93-319)  as  extended  by  section  506  of 
the  Energy  Policy  and  Coordination  Act 
(P.L.  94-163),  provided  that  the  Adminis- 
trator, In  exercising  hi?  authority  under  any 
law  to  collect,  analyze  or  distribute  Informa- 
tion, shall  not,  directly  or  by  contract,  con- 
duct surveys  or  polling  of  public  opinion, 
attitudes  or  views,  or  collect,  analyze,  or  dis- 
seminate Informtlon  concerning  the  public 
attitudes  or  views  gathered  In  surveys  or 
polling  of  public  opinion,  attitudes  or  views." 
By  Mrs.  SCHROEDER: 

Strike  out  all  after  the  enacting  clause 
and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

That  the  Federal  Energy  Administration  Is 
abolished. 

ABOLITION    OF    rrNCTIONS 

Sec  2.  The  functions  of  the  following  of- 
fices of  the  Federal  Energy  Administration 
shall  be  abolished:  the  functions  of  the  Of- 
fice of  Management  and  Administration 
(other  than  the  Office  of  Private  Grievances 
and  Redress):  the  functions  of  the  Office  of 
Intergovernmental.  Regional,  and  Special 
Proprams:  the  functions  of  the  Office  of  Con- 
gressional Affairs,  the  functions  of  the  Office 
of  Communications  and  Public  Affairs:  the 
functions  of  the  Office  of  the  General  Coun- 
sel; the  functions  of  the  Office  of  the  Admin- 
istrator. 

TRANSFER    OF    FrNCTICNS 

Sec.  3.  (a)  The  functions  of  the  following 
offices  of  the  Federal  Energy  Administration 
shall  be  transferred  to  other  agencies  as  di- 
rected In  this  section: 

(1)  The  f\inctlons  of  the  Offices  of  Energy 
Policy  and  Analysis.  Energy  Conservation  and 
Environment,  and  International  Energy  Af- 
fairs shall  be  transferred  to  the  Energy  Re- 
search and  Development  Administration. 

(2)  The  functions  of  the  Office  of  Energy 
Resource  Development  (Including  the  Office 
of  Strategic  Petroleum  Reserve)  shall  be 
transferred  to  the  Department  of  the  Inte- 
rior. 

(3)  The  function*:  of  the  Office  of  Regula- 
tory Programs  (Including  the  Office  of  Pri- 
vate Grievances  and  Redress)  shall  be  trans- 
ferred to  the  Federal  Power  Commission. 

( b  I  Personnel  engaged  In  functions  trans- 
ferred under  this  section  shall  be  transferred 
In  accordance  with  applicable  laws  and  regu- 
lations relating  to  the  transfer  of  functions: 
Provided,  however.  That  no  appropriated 
funds  may  be  used  for  the  pa\Tnent  of  the 
salaries  of  personnel  employed  In  the  execu- 
tion of  functions  transferred  by  this  Act  In 
excess  of  the  number  of  personnel  engaged  In 
such  duties  on  January  1,  1976. 

(c)  Any  references  In  any  other  Federal 
law  to  the  Federal  Energy  Administration, 
or  to  any  officer  or  employee  thereof  shall 
be  held  and  considered  to  refer  to  the  Direc- 
tor of  the  Er.erpv  Research  and  Development 
Administration  or  his  delegate,  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  or  hts  delegate,  and  the  Com- 
missioner of  the  Federal  Power  ComnUsslon 


or  his  delegate,  or  Jointly  or  severally,  as  the 
case  may  require. 

(d)  In  the  exercise  of  functions,  the  same 
authority  as  that  vested  in  the  Admln'.^tra- 
tor  of  the  Federal  Energy  Administration 
immediately  prior  to  the  transfer  of  the 
functions  by  this  Act  shall  be  found  in  those 
to  whom  the  functions  are  transferred,  ex- 
cept to  the  extent  such  functions  are  lim- 
ited by  this  Act. 

(e)  All  orders,  determinations,  rules,  reg- 
ulations, permits,  contracts,  certificates,  lic- 
enses, and  privileges — 

( 1 )  which  have  been  Issued,  made,  granted, 
or  allowed  to  become  effective  by  the  Presi- 
dent, by  the  Administrator  of  "the  Federal 
Energy  Administration,  by  any  Federal  de- 
partment or  agency  or  official  thereof,  or  by 
a  court  of  competent  jurisdiction,  in  the 
performance  of  functions  that  were  tr&ns- 
ferred  \inder  this  section,  and 

(2!  which  are  In  effect  at  the  time  this 
section  takes  effect. 

shall  continue  In  effect  according  tc  their 
terms  until  modified,  terminated,  super- 
seded, set  aside,  or  revoked  by  the  President, 
or  other  authorized  officials,  a  court  of  com- 
petent jurisdiction,  or  by  operation  of  law. 

It)  This  Act  shall  not  affect  any  proceed- 
ing pending,  at  the  time  this  section  takes 
effect,  but  before  any  department  or  agency 
(or  any  component  thereof)  regarding  func- 
tions which  are  transferred  by  this  Act; 
but  such  proceedings,  to  the  extent  they  re- 
late to  functions  so  transferred,  shall  be 
continued  In  the  name  of  those  persons  so 
transferred,  shall  be  continued  In  the  name 
of  those  persons  to  whom  the  functions  are 
so  transferred.  Orders  shall  be  Issued  In 
such  proceedings,  appeals  shall  be  taken 
therefrom,  and  payments  shall  be  made  pur- 
suant to  such  orders,  as  If  this  Act  had  not 
been  enacted:  and  orders  issued  in  any  such 
proceedings  shall  continue  In  effect  until 
modified,  terminated,  superseded,  or  re- 
voked by  a  duly  authorized  official,  by  a 
court  of  competent  Jurisdiction,  or  by  opera- 
tion of  law  Nothing  In  this  subsection  shall 
be  deemed  to  prohibit  the  discontinuance 
or  modification  of  any  such  proceeding  under 
the  same  terms  and  conditions,  and  tc  the 
same  extent,  that  such  proceeding  could 
have  been  discontinued  If  this  Act  had  not 
been  enacted. 

(g)  No  suit,  action,  or  other  proceeding 
commenced  by  or  against  the  Federal  En- 
ergy Administration  or  any  other  office  or 
agency  or  any  officer  of  the  United  States  act- 
ing In  any  such  official  capacity  shall  abate 
by  reason  of  this  section,  and  In  all  such 
suits,  actions,  or  proceedings,  appeals  shall 
be  taken,  and  Judgments  rendered  In  the 
same  manner  and  effect  as  If  this  subsection 
had  not  been  enacted. 

OVTERSIOHT    RESPONSIBILITIES 

Sec.  4.  (a)  The  Director  of  the  Office  of 
Management  and  Budget  shall  take  such  ac- 
tion as  may  be  necessary  to  Insure  the  abo- 
lition of  functions  under  section  2(a>.  In 
accordance  with  applicable  laws  and  regula- 
tions relating  to  the  abolition  of  functions. 

(b)  The  Director  of  the  Office  of  Manage- 
ment and  Budget  shall  take  such  action  as 
may  be  necessary  to  Insure  that  the  offices. 
employees,  assets,  liabilities,  contracts,  prop- 
erty, and  records  of  the  Federal  Energy  Ad- 
ministration employed,  held,  or  used  primar- 
ily In  any  transferred  function  of  such 
agency  Is  to  be  transferred  in  accordance 
with  section  3. 

(c)  The  Director  of  the  Office  of  Manage- 
ment and  Budget  Is  hereby  directed  to  take 
such  action  as  may  be  necessary  to  Insure 
that  the  transfer  of  functions  does  not  result 
In  any  unnecessary  duplication. 

(d)  The  Director  of  the  Office  of  ^'anage- 
ment  and  Budget  shall  report  to  the  CTOvern- 
ment  Operations  Committees  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  and  of  the  Senate  on 
progress  in  this  matter  within  90  days  after 
the  date  of  eixactment  of  this  Act. 
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ATTTHORiaATION    OF    APPKOPKIATIOMS 

Sec  5.  (a)  There  are  authorized  to  be  ap- 
proprUted.  subject  to  the  restrictions  or  thla 
Act,  the  roUowtn*  suma; 

(1)  To  carry  out  the  function*  Identlfled 
«s  aaelgrned  to  the  Office  of  Begiilatory  Pro- 
grama  or  the  Federal  ESierify  Admlniatratlon 
M  of  January  1,  1976  (Including  the  Office 
of  Prlvat*  Qrlev-ancee  and  Redreas)  — 

(A>  for  the  period  beginning  July  1.  1976, 
and  ending  September  30,  1976.  not  to  exce«l 
•  13.968.000:    and 

(B)  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  September 
30.  1977.  not  to  exceed  •64.650.000. 

(2)  To  carry  out  the  functions  Identified 
as  assigned  to  the  Office  of  Energy  Re.sourc* 
Development  of  the  Federal  Enerjjy  Admln- 
Istrfttlon  as  of  January   1.  1976-- 

(A)  for  the  period  beKlnnlng  July  1,  1976, 
and  ending  September  30,  1976.  not  to  exceed 
$.T,052.u00.   and 

(B)  for  Uie  fiscal  year  ending  September 
30.  1977,  not  to  exceed  $16,934,000 

I  3)  To  carry  out  the  functlon.s  Identified 
aa  as8lt;ued  to  the  Office  of  Conservation  and 
Environment  of  the  Federal  Energy  Adminis- 
tration a.s  of  JaiiUHXy  1,  1976 — 

(\)  for  the  perlt)d  beginning  July  1,  1976, 
and  ending  SeplemDer  30,  1976.  not  to  exceed 
•7,386,000; 

(B)  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  Septem- 
ber 30,  1977,  not  to  exceed  $12,596,000:  and 

(C)  for  the  period  beginning  July  1.  1976. 
and  ending  September  30,  1977,  to  carry  for- 
ward demonstration  projects  to  Improve  elec- 
tric utility  load  management  procedures  and 
regulatory  rate  reform  Initiatives,  not  to  ex- 
ceed 913,056.000.  of  which  not  more  than 
$1,000,000  may  be  asslKued  for  the  purpoee 
of  Intervention  or  participation  In  State 
regulat<5ry  pnsceedtngs 

4)  To  carry  out  the  functions  identified 
as  assigned  to  the  Office  of  International  En- 
ergy Atralrs  of  the  Federal  Energy  Admlnls- 
tratloi!  as  of  January  1,  1976 — 

(A)  for  the  period  be>jlnnlng  July  1,  1976. 
and  ending  September  M.  1976,  not  to  exceed 
$300,000.   and 

(B)  for  the  flscAl  year  ending  September 
30,  1977,  not  to  exceed  $1,921,000. 

(5)  To  carry  out  the  functions  Identified 
as  assigned  to  the  Office  of  Energy  Policy 
Analysis  of  the  Federal  Energy  Administra- 
tion as  of  January  I,  1976— 

(A)  for  the  period  beginning  July  1,  1978, 
and  ending  September  30.  1976,  not  to  exceed 
$8,137,000;  and 

(B)  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  September 
30.   1977.  not  to  exceed  $34,971,000. 

trrzcTTVs    date 

Sec  6  This  Act  shall  become  effective  on 
the  date  of  enactment  or  on  July  1.  1976. 
whichever  occurs  first. 

On  page  8.  strike  lines  18  through  23  and 
Insert  In  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

"(1)  No  amounta  shall  be  expended  to 
carry  out  the  functions  Identified  as  assigned 
to  the  Office  of  Communications  and  Publlo 
AfTalrs.  aa  of  January  1,  1976;  and" 

Pape  10.  after  line  4.  Insert  the  following: 

TRAVEL    KXl'FNSrS 

Sec.  3.  Section  7(b)  of  the  Federal  Energy 
Administration  Act  of   1974  Is  amended — 

il)    by    Inserting   ••(1)"    after   "(b)";    and 

(1!)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
fiiliowlng  new  paragrnph 

(2)  No  officer  or  employee  of  the  Federal 
Energy  .'\dmlnlstratlon  may  l>e  paid  or  reim- 
bursed for  the  difference  between  the  c^ist  of 
anv  flrst-clasa  accommodation  with  respect 
to  air  travel  and  the  cost  of  anv  other  ac- 
commodation with  respect  to  air  travel, 
unless^ 

{\\  no  other  accommodations  are  avail- 
able: 

(B)  flrst-clasa  accommodation  Is  neces- 
sary because  of  the  health  of  the  employee 
Involved; 

(C)  In  the  ca.se  of  foreign  travel,  only 
flrst-class    accommodations    meet    satisfac- 


tory standards  of  sanitation,  health,  or  com- 
fort; or 

(D(    the  coat  of  flrst-class  accommodation 
provided  by  the  air  carrier  Involved  does  not 
exceed    the    coet    of    other    accommodations 
provided  by  other  air  carriers. 
HJl.   13179 
ByMr  VANIK: 

Page  3,  line  5,  Immediately  after  "Sec.  4." 
ln.'«ert  "(a)",  and  Immediately  after  line  15, 
add  the  following  new  subsection: 

"(b)  After  the  date  of  enactment  of  this 
Act.  any  commissioner  of  the  International 
Joint  Commission  appointed  on  the  part  of 
the  United  States,  pursuant  to  article  VU 
of  the  treaty  between  the  United  States  and 
Great  Britain  relating  to  boundary 
waters  between  the  United  States  and 
Canada,  signed  at  Washington  on  Janu- 
ary 11.  1909  (36  Stat.  2448;  T8  648;  HI  Red- 
mond 2607) ,  shall  be  appointed  by  the  Preel- 
dent  by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of 
the  Senate." 

Page  10.  Immediately  after  line  9.  add  the 
following  new  section: 

INTMINATIONAI.   JOINT   COMMISSION 

Sec.  14.  After  the  date  of  enactment  of  this 
Act.  any  commissioner  of  the  International 
Joint  Commission  appointed  on  t.'ie  part  of 
the  United  States,  pursuant  to  article  VII  of 
the  treaty  between  the  United  States  and 
Great  Britain  relating  to  boundary  waters 
between  the  United  States  and  Canada, 
signed  at  Washington  on  January  U,  1909 
(36  Stat.  2448;  TS  548,  III  Redmond  2607), 
shall  be  appointed  by  the  President  by  and 
with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate. 
Hit.  133,S0 
By  Mr-  aOLD\V.\TER 

Page  16,  line  2,  after  the  period,  insert  the 
following  new  section  117,  "Sec  117.  Sub- 
section (di  of  SecUon  108  of  the  Energy  Re- 
organization Act  of  1974  (42  U.S.C.  6818)  Is 
amended  by  striking  all  after  the  word  "re- 
sources" and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  a 
period." 

By  Mr    JACOBS: 

Page  32  Immediately  after  line  6  insert  the 
following: 

Sec.  405.  No  moneys  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated by  this  Act  shaU  be  used  for  the 
purchase  of  equipment  for  or  construction 
of  the  CUnch  River  Breeder  Reactor  until 
one  year  after  the  date  on  which  the  Fast 
Flux  Test  Facility  (FFTF)  at  Hanford,  Wash- 
ington begins  operation  at  not  less  than  50'"., 
of  the  design  power. 

By  Mr.  JEFFORDS 

Page  2,  line  9  strike  out  ■$1,047,182",  and 
insert  In  lieu  thereof  "$1,163,382,000  " 

Page  3.  strike  out  line  21  and  Insert  in 
lieu  thereof  the  following: 

(5)    Other  Solar  Energy  Programs: 

(A)  Agricultural  and  process  heat.  $6.- 
700,000. 

(B)  Solar  thermal  conversion,  $65,000,000. 

(C)  Ocean  thermal  energy  conversion. 
$17,000,000. 

iD)  Photovoltaic*.  $81,000,000. 

(E)  Wind  energy   conversion.   $28,800,000 

(P)  Fuels  from   blomass,  $6.000.00<i 

(0)  Technical    support,   $8,500,000 

(H)  Solar  Energy  Research  Institute.  $2,- 
500.000 

(1)  Report  on  solar-electric  generation 
systems  (as  provided  In  section  112),  $1,000,- 
000 

(J)  Additional  progrsmi  support  (In  ac- 
cordance with  section   113).  $1,500,000. 

Page  6,  after  line  24,  Insert  the  following 
new  subsection: 

(d)   There  is  also  authorized— 

(1)  for  construction  of  project  76-2-C, 
total  energy  demonstration  facility.  1  mega- 
watt electric,  10  megawatts  thermal,  the 
sum    of   $4,000,000; 

(2)  for  construction  of  project  T7-2-A. 
solar  thermal  electric  demonstration  power- 
plant  for  a  small  community,  electric  co- 
operative or  minlclpal  utility.  6  megawatts 


(baseline  design  studlea).  the  sum  of  $3.- 
500,000; 

(3)  for  construction  of  project  77-3-B. 
solar  electrlc-hygrld  (photovoltAlc-coai) 
demonatTAtlon  powerplant,  10  magaw«tts 
(baseline  design  sttidles  and  utility  Inter- 
oonnect  studies),  the  sum  of  $4,000,000: 

(4)  for  construction  of  project  77-2-C, 
solar  thermal  electric  demonstration  power- 
plant  for  agrlculturul  use.  5  megawatts 
<  baseline  design  studies) .  the  sum  of  $2,500,- 
000; 

(5)  for  construction  of  project  76- 2-B. 
10  megawatts  central  receiver  solar  thermal 
powerplant,   the  sxmi  of  $5,000,000; 

(6)  for  construction  of  project  T7-2-D,  6 
megawatts  distributed  collector  receiver 
solar  thermal  test  facility,  the  sum  of  $3,- 
000,000;   and 

(7)  for  construtclon  of  project  T7-3-E.  10 
megawatts  wind  electric  teat  facility  (base- 
line design  studies),  the  sum  of  $4,000,000 

Page  12.  after  line  7,  add  the  following  new 
section  (and  redesignate  the  succeeding 
sections  accordingly)  : 

Sir  112  On  or  before  September  30,  1977. 
the  Administrator  shall  report  to  the  Presi- 
dent and  the  ConKre.s5  on  the  integration  of 
existing  electric  utility  systems  with  de- 
centralized solar-clectrlc  generation  system."! 
Such  report  shall  contain  an  analysis  of  the 
total  Impact  of  widespread  use  of  solar  enerpy 
.systems.  Including  as  a  separate  project  an 
evaluation  of  the  lmp«kct  of  large  scale  use 
of  .solar  energy  systems  le.speclally  on-site 
generating  system.s)  on  the  existing  utility 
structure.  Such  rep)ort  shall  also  Include  a 
statement  of — 

(1)  the  extent  to  which  reserve  utility 
electric  generation  capacity  Is  necessary  or 
appropriate  to  support  solar -electric  genera- 
tion systems  and  their  related  energy  storage 
devices; 

(2)  the  possible  funding  arrangements  for 
reserve    utility   electric    generation    capacity 

'necessary  to  support  solar-electric  genera- 
tion systems  and  their  related  energy  stor- 
age devices;  and 

(3)  the  extent  to  which  a  greater  In- 
tegration of  existing  electric  grids,  and  ex- 
tensive use  of  energy  storage  devices  for  de- 
centralized solar-electric  generation  systenw, 
will  minimize  the  need  for  reserve  utility 
electric  generation  capacity  to  8upp>ort  such 
systems. 

Page  12,  after  line  7,  add  the  following  new 
section  (and  redesignate  the  succeeding  sec- 
tions accordingly!  : 

Sec.  113.  There  shall  be  within  the  Solar 
EMvlston  of  the  Administration  the  follow- 
ing positions  (In  addition  to  those  cur- 
rently existing  within  such   Division*: 

(1)  Assistant  Director  for  Solar  Thermal 
Programs  ( 1  position,  00-17  I . 

(2)  Assistant  Director  for  Photovoltaic 
Programs  ( 1  position,  00-17). 

(3)  Supervisory  Engineers  (6  positions, 
GQ-16). 

(4)  Program  Managers  (engineers,  econo- 
mists, physical  scientists,  mathematicians, 
systems  analysts,  etc.)  (12  pocltlons.  OO- 
15). 

(6)  Technical  Specialists  (engineers,  econ- 
omists, physical  scientists,  mathematicians, 
systems  analysts,  etc.)  (20  positions,  OO- 
14), 

I  6)  Technical  Specialists  (engineers,  econ- 
omists, physical  scientists,  mathematicians, 
systems  analysts,  etc.)  (10  positions.  QG- 
13). 

i7)  Supporting  clerical  and  administrative 
personnel  (24  po8ltlon.s.  grades  4-9  i 

Page  12,  after  line  7,  add  the  following  new 
section  land  redesignate  the  svicccedlng  ser- 
tlons  accordingly » 

Sec  114.  (a)  Notwithstanding  any  other 
provision  of  law,  at  least  20  per  centum  of 
the  total  amount  of  funds  made  available 
pursuant  to  this  title  for  energy  programs  In 
the  area  of  solar  enerpy  technology  shall  be 
available  exclusively  to  small  business  con- 
cerns and  Individual  Inventors. 
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(b)  For  purposes  of  subsection  (a)  — 

(1)  the  term  "small  business  concern"  has 
the  meaning  given  It  by  the  Administrator 
of  the  Small  Business  Administration 
under— 

(A)  section  3  of  the  Small  Business  Act 
(Public  Law  85-536;  72  Stat.  384) ;  or 

(B)  section  103(5)  of  the  Small  Business 
Investment  Act  of  1958  (Public  Law  86-699; 
72  Stat.  690  I ;  and 

(2)  the  term  "individual  Inventor"  means 
any  Individual  who  Is  under  no  obligation 
to  transfer  to  any  other  person  or  any  gov- 
erimient  or  governmental  agency  any  Inter- 
est In  any  Invention,  discovery,  or  other  prop- 
erty with  respect  to  which  such  individual 
seeks  any  contract  or  other  assistance  In  any 
energy  program  In  the  area  of  solar  energ^y 
technology. 

By  Mr.  SIMON: 

Page  32.  Immediately  after  Une  6,  Insert 
the  following: 

Sec  405.  In  addition  to  any  other  sums 
authorized  to  be  appropriated  by  this  Act, 
there  are  authorized  to  be  appropriated  for 
the  fiscal  year  1977  such  sums  as  may  be  nec- 
essary to  p>ermlt  the  Administration  to  co- 
operate with  the  International  Atomic  Ener- 
py  Agency  in  appropriate  studies  of  the 
feasibility' of  the  Implementation  of  Article 
;2,  paragraph  (A)  (5)  of  the  Charter  of  such 
.\pency. 

Page  32,  Immediately  after  Une  6,  Insert  the 
following ; 

Sec.  405.  In  addition  to  any  other  sums 
authorized  to  be  appropriated  by  this  Act, 
there  are  authorized  to  be  appropriated  such 
sums  for  the  fiscal  year  1977  as  shaU  be 
necessary  for  the  Administration  to  make  a 
study  of  Plutonium  balances  which  may  exist 
la  other  countries  as  a  result  of  United  States 
exports  of  nuclear  materials  to  determine 
If  It  would  be  In  the  best  Interest  of  the 
United  States  to  repurchase  or  to  otherwise 
reacquire  the  plutonlum  (whether  In  sepa- 
rated form  or  contained  In  the  form  of  spent 
fuel)  In  order  to  reduce  the  possibility  of  the 
use  of  plutonlum  for  weapons  production  by 
other  countries.  The  Administration  shall 
report  the  results  of  this  study  to  Congress 
no  later  than  180  days  after  the  date  of  the 
enskctment  of  this  Act. 
By  Mr.  STARK: 

Page  32,  Immediately  after  Une  6,  Insert 
tho  following- 

Sec.  405.  The  Administrator  shall  not  u.se 
any  funds  appropriated  pursuant  to  this  Act 
under  any  contract  In  effect  on  or  after  Octo- 
ber 1.  1977  for  research,  ser^-lces.  or  material 
conducted  or  supplied  by  the  LawTence  Liver- 
more  Laboratory  for  the  Energy  Research  and 
Development  Administration  unless  that 
contract  specifically  provides  that  the  em- 
ployees of  the  I,.<iwrence  Llvermore  Labora- 
tory will  be  p-uoranteed  the  establl.shment  of 
an  Impartial  crlevance  procedure  and  further 
guarantees  employees  shall  have  the  right 
to  self-crpanlzat'.on.  to  form.  Join,  or  assist 
labor  organlzatlon-s  to  bargain  collectively 
through  representatives  of  their  own  choos- 
ing and  to  engage  In  other  concerted  activi- 
ties for  the  purfKiee  of  collective  bargaining 
or  other  mutual  aid  or  protection,  and  shall 
also  have  the  right  to  refrain  from  any  or  all 
of  such  act!  itles  provided  however  that  no 
employee  rights  or  activities  shall  be  guar- 
anteed In  sxich  contract  which  would  be  In 
Tlolatlon  of  California  State  Lew. 
HJl.  13680 

By  Mr   RANGEL: 

On  page  73.  after  line  10,  add  a  new  sec- 
tion: 

Sec.  418  In  addition  to  any  amounts  other- 
wise available  for  such  purposes,  there  Is 
authorized  to  be  appropriated  to  the  Presi- 
dent for  the  fiscal  jear  1977.  t.o  carry  out  the 
prop<->sals  made  by  the  Secretary  of  State  In 
Lusaka.  Zambia,  on  April  27  1976,  the  fol- 
lowing amounts : 

1 1  I  $30,000,000  for  security  supporting  as- 
sistance for  ualre; 


(2)  $30,000,000  for  security  supporting  as- 
sistance for  Zambia;  and 

(3)  $25,000,000  for  security  supporting  as- 
sistance and  economic  assistance  for  other 
countries  in  southern  Africa  affected  by  the 
crisis  in  that  region. 

Such  sums  are  authorized  to  remain  avail- 
able until  expended. 


FACTUAL  DESCRIPTIONS  OP  BELLS 
AND   RESOLUTIONS   INTRODUCED 

Prepared  by  the  Congressional  Re- 
search Service  pursuant  to  clause  5(d) 
of  House  rule  X.  Previous  listing  ap- 
peared in  the  Congressional  Record  of 
May  17.  1976.  page  14095. 

HSf..  13466.  AprU  29,  1976.  District  of  Co- 
lumbia. Grants  Judicial  officers  the  power  to 
deny  pretrial  release  to  persons  charged  with 
the  commission  of  violent  crimes  if  there 
Is  reason  to  believe  that  such  i>ersons  would 
flee  or  pose  a  danger  to  others  or  the  com- 
munity. 

H.R  13457.  Aprl?  29.  1976.  Armed  Services. 
Prohibits  any  researcn  activities  by  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  or  its  contracting  par- 
ties where  human  subjects  are  at  risk  unless 
the  risks  are  substantially  outweighed  by  the 
benefit  to  the  subject  and  importance  <rf  the 
knowledge  to  be  gained.  Prohibits  such  ex- 
perimentation without  the  express  approval 
of  the  Committees  on  Armed  Services  of  the 
Congress.  Requires  the  Informed  consent  of 
Individuals  participating  In  such  procedures. 
Prohibits  the  undue  Inducement  of  prison- 
ers or  Individuals  Involuntarily  confined  In 
mental  Institutions  to  participate  In  such 
experiment.  Requires  the  onalte  supervision 
by  a  representative  of  the  Secretai7  of  De- 
fense during  such  exp>erlmentatlon. 

H.R.  13458.  April  29,  1976.  Interior  and  In- 
sular Affairs.  Authorizes  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  to  acquire  certain  lands  to  es- 
tablish the  Frederick  Law  Olmsted  Home  and 
Office  In  Massachusetts  as  a  national  historic 
site, 

H.R  13459.  AprU  29,  1976.  Ways  and  Means. 
Establishes  a  national  lottery  In  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Treasury  and  creates  a  trust 
fund  to  be  known  as  the  Lottery  Trust  Fund. 
Provides  that  revenues  from  such  lottery 
be  used  to  render  assistance  to  low- Income 
senior  citizens  In  paying  their  electric  and 
telephone  bills. 

HJl.  13460.  April  29,  1976.  Armed  Services. 
Grants  eligibility  for  retired  pay  to  members 
of  the  Armed  Forces  reserves  who  performed 
active  duty  service  during  specified  periods 
of  time  or  who  performed  at  least  20  years 
of  service  after  August  15,  1945. 

HJl.  13461.  April  29.  1976.  Post  Office  and 
Civil  Service.  Includes  as  creditable  service 
for  civil  service  retirement,  service  performed 
by  special  agents  of  the  Bvireau  of  the  Cen- 
sus who  are  paid  on  a  piece  price  basis. 

HJR.  13462.  April  29,  1976.  Ways  and  Meana 
Amends  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  to  per- 
mit a  charitable  contribution  of  any  literary, 
musical,  or  artistic  composition  or  almUar 
property  to  be  deducted  at  Its  fair  market 
value. 

H.R.  13463.  April  29,  1976.  Judiciary.  Insti- 
tutes the  death  penalty  for  specified  destruc- 
tive acta  to  airports,  airplanes,  and  related 
things  and  places  where  death  of  any  person 
results  and  prescribes  a  fine  of  not  more  than 
$100,000,  or  imprlsoiunent  for  any  term  of 
years,  or  both,  where  no  death  results. 

H.R.  13464.  AprU  29,  1976.  Ways  and  Means 
Amends  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1964 
to  extend  untU  December  31,  1977,  the  period 
during  which  a  member  of  a  recognized  reli- 
gious sect  or  division  thereof  may  apply  for 
exemption  from  the  tax  on  self -employment 
Income  If  such  member  Is  opposed,  because 
of  his  religious  beliefs,  to  acceptance  of  the 
benefits  of  any  Insurance  which  makes  pay- 
ments In  the  event  of  death,  disability,  old 
age,  or  retirement,  or  which  makes  payments 
for  medical  care. 


H.R.  13466.  April  29,  1976.  Ways  and  Means. 
Allows  an  Individual  to  take  a  tax  credit, 
under  the  Internal  Revenue  Code,  for  a  per- 
centage of  the  qualified  solar  heating  and 
cooling  equipment  expenditures  Incurred 
with  respect  to  the  taxpayer's  principal  resi- 
dence. Allows  a  tax  credit  for  the  portion  of 
the  qualified  State  or  local  real  property 
taxes  attributable  to  such  solar  heating  and 
cooling  expenditures. 

Authorizes  an  individual  to  take  a  tax  de- 
duction for  a  part  of  the  acqtilsltlon  costs 
of  any  qualified  solar  heating  and  cooling 
equipment  for  any  residence. 

HJl.  13486.  April  29,  1976.  House  Adminis- 
tration. Prohibits  contributions  to  candi- 
dates for  Federal  office  by  persons  other  than 
Individuals. 

HJa.  13467.  April  29,  1976.  District  of  Co- 
luonbla  Establishes  three  retirement  funds 
encompassing  (1)  District  of  Coltimbla  fire- 
fighters and  police  officers  and  specified  Fed- 
eral law  enforcement  i>er6onnel,  (2)  District 
of  Columbia  teachers,  and  (3)  District  of  Co- 
lumbia judges,  respectively. 

Establishes  the  District  of  Columbia  Re- 
tirement Board  to  manage  the  retirement 
funds  created  by  this  Act. 

Details  provisions  relating  to  the  adminis- 
tration of  such  funds  and  revises  provisions 
relating  to  specified  retirement  and  disabil- 
ity benefits  under  the  retirement  programs 
of  such  personnel. 

H.R.  13468.  April  29.  1976.  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce.  Directs  the  Secretary  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  to  establish 
a  National  Commission  on  Digestive  Diseases. 
Requires  the  ComnUsslon  to  develop  a  long- 
range  plan  for  the  use  of  national  resources 
to  deal  with  digestive  diseases. 

Directs  the  Secretary  to  establish  a  Coordi- 
nating Committee  for  Digestive  Diseases  to 
Improve  coordination  among  Federal  agen- 
cies In  the  research,  training,  control,  and 
treatment  of  digestive  diseases. 

H.R.  13469.  April  29.  1976.  Ways  and  Means; 
Interstate  and  Foreign  (Commerce.  Amends 
the  Medicare  program  of  the  Social  Security 
Act  to  extend  the  time  limit  on  the  regula- 
tions governing  payment  for  physicians'  serv- 
ices rendered  as  part  of  Inpatient  hospital 
services,  and  to  remove  the  time  limitation 
on  regulations  go\ernlng  the  confutation 
of  the  costs  of  physicians'  services  by  health 
Insurance  carriers. 

H.R.  13470.  April  29.  1976.  Interior  and  In- 
sular Affairs.  Authorizes  the  Secretau7  of  the 
Interior  to  acquire  certain  lands  to  establish 
the  Frederick  Law  Olmsted  Home  and  Office 
in  Massachusetts  as  a  national  historic  site. 

H.R.  13471.  April  29,  1976.  Merchant  Marine 
and  Fisheries.  Amends  the  Great  Lakes  pllot- 
aige  Act  of  1960  to  limit  the  UabUlty  of 
United  States  registered  pilots  for  any  In- 
Jury,  damage,  or  other  loss  which  results 
from  their  negligence  In  navigating  any 
vessel  on  the  Great  Lakes. 

HJl.  13472.  April  29.  1976.  Ways  and  Means. 
Amends  the  aid  to  Families  with  Dependent 
Children  program  of  the  Social  Security  Act : 
(1)  to  establish  the  amount  of  Income  to  be 
disregarded  In  determining  need  for  benefits 
under  the  program;  (2)  to  require  the  In- 
clxiElon  of  the  Income  and  resources  of  a 
stepparent  In  such  determination:  (3^  to 
establish  a  new  formula  for  calculating  the 
Federal  percentage  of  a  State's  costs  under 
such  program:  and  (4)  to  reqiUre  fathers 
of  needy  children  to  apply  for  and  accept 
unemployment  compensation. 

H.R.  13473.  April  29.  1976.  Judiciary.  Au- 
thorizes classification  of  a  certain  Individual 
as  a  child  for  purposes  of  the  Immigration 
and  Nationality  Act . 

H.R.  13474.  April  29,  1976.  Judiciary.  Au- 
thorizes the  admission  of  a  certain  Individual 
to  the  United  States  for  permanent  residence. 

H.R.  13475.  AprU  29.  1976.  Judiciary.  Au- 
thorizes the  admission  of  a  certain  Individual 
to  the  United  States  for  permanent  residence, 
and  declares  such  individual  to  be  an  Im- 
mediate relative  of  a  United  States  citizen, 
under  the  Immigration  and  Nationality  Act. 
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OUTDOOR  RECREATION 


HON.  THOMAS  F.  EAGLETON 

Of    MISSOURI 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday.  May  18.  1976 

Mr.  EAOLETON.  Mr.  President,  I  call 
to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues  a  highly 
attractive  program  Initiated  by  a  small 
but  effective  Bureau  in  the  Department 
of  the  Interior. 

The  Bureau  of  Outdoor  Recreation  Is 
prmcipally  responsible  for  the  mandate 
given  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  in 
1963  by  Public  Law  88-29  to  insure  that 
all  American  people  of  present  and  future 
generations  be  assured  adequate  outdoor 
recreation  resources. 

This  mandate  means  more  land  and 
facilities,  accessible  to  Americas  millions. 
dedicated  to  public  outdoor  recreation 
ase.  Acquiring  land  for  outdoor  recrea- 
tion and  open  space,  particularly  near 
urban  areas.  Is  a  costly  proposition  In 
these  days  of  Inflated  realty  prices  and 
Increasing  demands  on  resources  for  resi- 
dential and  commercial  development. 
The  Land  and  Water  Conservation  Fund, 
the  Federal  Government's  most  efTectlve 
funding  source  for  recreation  land 
acquisition  and  facility  development,  has 
Invested  nearly  $2  billion  In  Increasing 
America's  recreation  estate  Over  $800 
million  has  been  used  by  the  Federal 
recreation  land  managing  agencies  to 
acquire  15  million  acres  of  nationally 
significant  land  Another  $1.2  million  has 
been  invested  by  the  States  in  acquiring 
1,4  million  acres  and  landing  another 
10.000  projects  for  recreational  develop- 
ment. 

The  Land  and  Water  Conservation 
Fund  obviously  cannot  do  the  whole  Job; 
and  State  and  local  budgets  are  already 
overcommitted. 

To  help  tiike  the  pressure  off  Uie 
L&WCF,  the  Bureau  of  Outdoor  Recrea- 
tion has  embarked  on  an  Innovative  tech- 
nical a.ssLstance  effort  to  open  privately 
owTied  land  for  public  recreation.  One 
a.spect  of  this  initiative  is  assistance  to 
private  landowners  in  developing  plana 
for  public,  noncommercial  recreation  use 
of  their  lands.  The  thrust  of  this  effort  is 
public  management  Uirough  use  agree- 
ments of  public  recreation.  Thu,"^,  the  land 
remains  productive  and  In  private 
ownership,  yet  available  for  public  en- 
joyment. 

In  addition,  by  outlining  potential  tax 
advantages  and  public  benefits  to  be  de- 
rived by  an  Individual,  organization,  or 
corporation.  BOR  Ls  encouraging  private 
landowners  to  donate  land,  facilities,  and 
services  for  recreation 

The  payouts  to  the  public  have  already 
been  great.  An  outstanding  example  of 
private  action  Initiated  bv  the  Bureau  of 
Outdoor  Recreation  Ls  the  donation  by 
St  Joe  Minerals  Corp.  of  8.."i00  acres  to 
the  Mis.'^ourl  Department  of  Natural  Re- 
sources for  a  new  State  park.  The  value 
of  the  donation  Ls  estimated  at  $2  million. 

BOR  field  personnel  visited  the  St.  Joe 


Minerals  Corp.  in  April  1975,  and  learned 
that  the  company  planned  to  move  its 
lead  mining  operation  from  the  Flat 
River  area  west  to  Viburnum  some  60 
miles  away.  The  company  Indicated  that 
they  had  20.000  acres  of  mined  land  near 
Flat  River  and  would  probably  sell  most 
of  the  acreage. 

BOR  moved  quickly  to  ascertain  State 
interest  In  the  property  and  Initiate  a 
State  conceptual  development  plan. 
Working  with  the  Bureau  of  Mines  State 
liaison  officer  for  Missouri.  BOR  repre- 
sentatives and  State  officials  arranged  a 
meeting  with  St.  Joe  officials  to  present 
a  proposal  for  a  new  State  park  including 
specific  acreages  and  a  financial  analysis 
for  the  company.  The  meeting  was.  in 
effect,  a  sales  promotion  to  the  minerals 
company,  outlining  procedures  and  po- 
tential benefits  of  both  a  complete  dona- 
tion and  a  bargain  sale — sale  for  less 
than  the  fair  market  value — to  the  State 
The  benefits  of  a  complete  donation  were 
emphasized  by  explaining  that  the  State 
could  use  the  appraL-ed  value  of  the 
donated  acreage  for  their  matching  share 
ol  a  land  and  water  conservation  fund 
grant  to  develop  tlie  park.  A  complete 
donation  would  yield  greater  public  rela- 
tions benefits  for  the  8t,  Joe  Minerals 
Corp.  as  well  as  bring  potential  new  dol- 
lars Into  the  local  economy  and  provide 
additional  recreation  opportunities  for 
company  employees. 

St.  Joe  Minerals  Corp.  made  a  dona- 
tion of  8.500  acres  to  the  Missouri  De- 
partment of  Natural  Resources.  This  will 
be  the  .second  largest  State  park  in  Mis- 
souri, offering  a  variety  of  outdoor  expe- 
riences to  residents  and  visitors. 

The  Bureau  of  Outdoor  Recreation 
has  recognized  that  one  reason  more  pri- 
vate land  is  not  donated  for  outdoor  rec- 
reation and  open  space  is  that  it  does  not 
occur  to  public  agencies  to  ask  for  it. 

BOR  realizes  that  many  individual 
landowners,  organizations,  and  corpora- 
tions with  unused  acreage,  currently  con- 
sidered "dead  assets."  would  be  willing  to 
donate  or  "bargain  sell"  land  to  public 
agencies  If  they  were  made  aware  of  the 
potential,  attractive  tax  benefits  from  a 
charitable  donation  and  the  multiple 
side  benefits  such  as  public  relations  and 
corporate  recognition  for  a  public- 
spirited  deed.  The  program  is  working. 

Private  contributions  will  undoubtedly 
play  an  important  role  In  helping  to  in- 
sure the  continued  availability  of  recrea- 
tion resources.  BOR's  technical  assist- 
ance program,  in  fiscal  year  1975  alone, 
initiated  donations  totaling  over  20.000 
acres,  valued  at  $10  million  plus  over  13 
miles  of  urban  trails. 

In  thLs  Bicentennial  Year,  many  of  us 
are  conscious  of  the  great  need  to  insure 
a  high  quality  life  for  future  Ameri- 
cans— a  life  which  Includes  ample  oppor- 
tunity to  enjoy  tlie  natural  beauty  of  our 
Nation  through  outdoor  recreation.  The 
Bureau  of  Outdoor  Recreation  Is  success- 
fully accomplishing  Its  mission  by  en- 
couraging private  gifts  of  recreation  land 
to  the  Nation. 


CHILDREN  AND  POLITICS 


HON.  DONALD  M.  FRASER 

or    MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT ATIVES 

Tuesday.  May  18.  1976 

Mr.  FRASER  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Senate 
recently  failed  to  override  the  I*re.^ldents 
veto  of  the  child  care  bill,  H  R.  9803.  .as 
you  know,  the  debsite  centered  on  the 
Federal  Interagency  Day  Care  Require- 
ments which  are  tough  enough  to  compel 
an  estimated  80  percent  of  nil  day  Ciire 
centers  to  close  down  due  to  noncompli- 
ance. The  alternative  "as  H.R.  9803 
which  provided  $125  milwon  to  keep  the 
centers  open  and  in  compliance  with 
these  standards 

While  I  think  tlie  controversy  created 
over  this  bill  ha.'^  provoked  neces.sary  dls- 
cu.sslon  alx)ut  the  Federal  role  In  estab- 
ILshlng  such  standards.  I  al.so  think  it  Ls 
Important  for  us  to  be  aware  of  the  con- 
sequences of  our  action.'; — or  inaction — 
for  the  people  In  these  programs.  For 
this  reason.  I  ask  that  the  text  of  a 
May  17.  197G.  Ncv.  York  Tmies  article  be 
printed  In  the  Record.  Anthony  Lewis 
describes  the  Impact  of  our  debate  on  a 
mother  and  child  in  Mlnne:\polls.  I  urge 
my  colleagues  to  be  aware  of  such  real- 
ities "at  the  heart  of  our  abstract  pohtl- 
cal  debates."  The  text  follows: 

CHTLtlHEN  AND  POLITICS 

(By  Anthony  I.#wls) 

MiNNEAPiiLis — Nestled  against  a  waH  of 
St.  Marys  Basilica,  a  hulfclng  old  church 
near  d'>w:itc  wn  Minneapolis,  la  a  small  play- 
ground. Ten  children.  2 '-j  to  6  years  old.  use 
the  swings  and  slide  ai.d  rvin  over  to  tR;k 
with  their  teacher.  Michael  Young.  They  are 
in  &  day-care  center:  Child  Oarden  Mon- 
tessorl. 

One  of  the  kids  Is  3 '3 -year-old  Laura 
Lacey.  She  Is  well-dressed,  bright,  articulate, 
happy,  active:  the  model  of  what  we  have 
come  to  think  of  as  the  middle -clasi?  child 
But  In  fact  the  Federal  Government  pays 
her  fee  at  the  center.  $130  a  month. 

Laura  Lacey  Is  the  reality  at  the  heart  of 
an  abstract  political  debate  President  Furd 
recently  vetoed  a  bill  providing  added  funds 
for  day  care,  saying  that  It  vKlated  his  prin- 
ciples for  Federal  aid  and  the  Senate  failed 
to  override  the  veto.  Unless  Congress  Ends 
a  way  around  the  President's  obJectl>  lls. 
Laura  Lacey  will  have  to  leave  the  Child 
Garden  day-care  center. 

Laura's  mother  Geraldlne  Laoey.  a  sUtn 
attractive  woman  of  34.  Is  separated  from 
her  husband  Slie  w  •rked  as  a  secretary  but 
found,  she  said,  that  she  did  not  niakf 
enough  to  support  herself  and  the  child  So 
she  went  back  to  school,  to  the  University 
of  Minnesota,  where  she  hopes  Uj  become  a 
nurse.  While  there  she  Is  on  welfare — a  fact 
that  troubles  her. 

"People  think  of  welfare  as  a  leech  on  so- 
ciety." Mrs.  Lacey  said,  "and  I  feel  that  way. 
too.  My  ego  Is  bruised  I  want  tu  study  to 
get  off  welfare" 

Mrs.  Lacey  had  Laura  In  a  private  home 
first — a  woman  minding  half  a  dozen  chil- 
dren— but  that  turned  out  to  be  a  depress- 
ing place  Then  she  looked  at  many  day- 
care centers  before  choosing  Child  Garden 
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"The  kids  looked  so  nice  here,"  she  said, 
"and  they  were  interested  In  Laura  when  she 
came — didn't  resent  a  ne-,c  child,  as  Id  seen 
In  other  places.  I  was  so  happy  to  see  that. 
And  I  thought  It  mattered  that  there  was  a 
man  teaching  here 

"I  hope  I  don't  have  to  move  Laura  now — 
X  don't  think  It's  healthy  to  keep  changing 
I'm  Just  depressed   .  .    " 

The  situation  of  Oeraldlne  and  Laura  Lacey 
Is  not  unusual  In  the  United  States  now 
There  are  28  million  American  children  be- 
tween 2' '2  and  6  who  live  with  their  mother 
alone  And  altogether,  65  million  of  thaf 
age  have  working  mothers 

The  trend  toward  working  mothers  and 
single-parent  families  has  made  day  care  an 
essential  factor  In  many  lives  It  enables 
many  women  to  work  Instead  of  going  on 
welfare — and  thereby  to  save  public  funds 
Welfare  costs  the  Government  about  three 
times  as  much  as  day  care 

The  Federal  Government  now  provides  $600 
million  a  year  for  care  of  children  in  poorer 
families,  matched  by  $200  million  from  the 
states.  The  question  Inevitably  debated  Is 
to  what  extent  Federal  standards  for  day 
care  should   go   along   with   Federal   money. 

Congressional  supp>orters  of  day-iare  fund?, 
such  as  Senator  'Walter  Mondale  of  Minne- 
sota, have  not  wanted  to  set  up  a  tight  net- 
work of  Federal  rules.  They  agree  that  regula- 
tion should  be  left  largely  to  state  and 
localities. 

On  the  other  hand,  studies  have  shown 
widespread  and  gruesome  examples  of  bad 
day  care:  unsafe  buildings,  children  Ignored 
because  of  Inadequate  staff,  and  so  on.  Sen- 
ator Mondale  and  others  in  Congress  have 
felt  tha*  Federal  money  should  not  be  used 
to  send  chlldre:-.  to  such  p!aoe.s — that  It 
Should  be  used,  gradually,  to  assure  a  decent 
environment  In  places  where  children  will 
spend  ais  much  as  eight  hours  day. 

In  1974.  after  long  negotiations,  the  Ford 
Administration  and  Congress  agreed  on  mod- 
est Federal  standards  A  new  law  required 
day-care  centers,  first,  tn  meet  state  and 
local  rules  on  fire,  safety  and  health  And  It 
established  staffing  standards,  for  example 
one  adult  teacher  or  volunteer  to  about  six 
children  between  2'2  and  6 

When  the  time  approached  to  apply  those 
standards.  It  turned  out  that  many  centers 
could  not  meet  them.  Conditions  were  worse 
than  had  been  realized  The  states  asked  for 
more  time  and  more  Federal  help. 

That  was  the  aim  of  the  vetoed  bill.  It 
delayed  the  standards  a  bit  longer  and  pro- 
vided an  extra  $125  million  to  help  the  states 
meet  them  President  Ford,  In  vetoing  It,  said 
nothing  about  the  earlier  agreement,  worked 
out  so  carefully  by  h;.s  own  people  and  Con- 
gress. He  objected  to  the  whole  Idea  of  Fed- 
eral standards  and  Introduced  the  new  de- 
mand that  dav-care  mnnev  be  Included  In 
Federal  block  trrant,"  for  community  services. 
Unless  Congress  acts  on  new  legislation.  Fed- 
eral standards  will  now  take  effect  without 
money  to  meet  them 

The  real  reason  for  the  veto  was  evidently 
the  specter  of  Ronald  Reagan  The  President 
wanted  to  look  tor.gh,  and  what  could  be 
tougher  than  to  drive  children  out  of  day- 
care centers  Gerald  Ford  should  have  to  ex- 
plain to  Laura  and  Oeraldlne  I.acey 


NATIONAL  TRANSPORTATION 
WEEK 


HON.  THOMAS  F.  EAGLETON 

OF    MISSOfRI 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday,  May  18.  1976 

Mr.  EAGLETON.   Mr.   President,   few 
things  are  as  vital  to  the  economic  wcl- 
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fare  of  the  people  of  Missouri  as  ade- 
quate transportation.  Missouri  has  pros- 
pered largely  because  of  Its  superior  net- 
work of  highway,  rail,  air,  pipeline  end 
waterway  transportation  facilities.  AH 
communities  in  Missouri,  from  metro- 
politan areas  to  the  smallest  farm  cen- 
ters, share  equally  In  the  good  things  of 
life  because  of  the  unparalleled  trans- 
portation system  serving  the  American 
people  everywhere. 

Transportation  plays  a  significant  role 
in  virtually  every  facet  of  the  produc- 
tion, distribution,  and  consumption  of 
goods.  While  the  contributions  of  trans- 
portation to  the  national  economic  well- 
being  take  precedence  over  other  con- 
siderations, a  people's  political  and  mili- 
tary success  are  directly  related  to  the 
facilities  for  moving  people  and  property 
from  one  locality  to  another.  Also,  good 
transportation,  along  with  efficient 
communication,  makes  possible  unity 
and  cooperation  among  scattered 
peoples. 

Economic  factors  are  in  general  the 
most  important  in  the  development  of  a 
Nation's  transportation.  Commercial 
and  industrial  growth  stimulate  inven- 
tion and  innovation  in  agriculture,  mm- 
ing.  and  manufacturing,  which  in  turn. 
tend  to  increase  demand  for  transporta- 
tion. Mechanization  makes  possible  a 
greater  dinsion  of  labor,  which  increases 
productivity.  Large  scale  production  be- 
comes passible  if  extensive  markets  can 
be  developed ;  this  calls  for  the  interact- 
ing effects  of  industrial  and  commercial 
progress. 

Transportation  is  both  a  cause  and  a 
result  of  an  advancing  society.  Especial- 
ly in  modern  times,  transportation  de- 
velopment has  reflected  the  rate  of  ad- 
vance of  a  country. 

Transportation  has  had  a  profound  In- 
fluence on  the  currents  of  history.  What 
nation  has  become  great  that  did  not 
give  major  attention  to  the  development 
of  transportation? 

Hiunan  beings  have  demands,  both 
personal  and  collective,  that  can  be  sat- 
isfied only  by  transportation  services. 

Solving  transportation  problems  of  the 
future  will  depend  largely  on  viewing 
transport  as  a  whole,  without  favoring 
one  from  the  other.  Also,  any  successful 
transportation  plans  and  policies  will 
need  to  be  an  integral  part  of  a  broad 
economic  and  social  development  plan. 

No  man  is  211  island  unto  himself  nor 
is  transportation,  but  rather  we  are  de- 
pendent one  upon  the  other. 

Good  transportation  is  a  main  artery 
of  progress:  it  is.  therefore,  most  fitting 
that  we  salute  the  dedicated  men  and 
women  making  ap  our  vast  transporta- 
tion systems  on  the  occasion  of  National 
Transportation  Week,  May  16  to  22,  1976. 

National  Transportation  Week  is  a  na- 
tionwide project  of  Traffic  Clubs  Inter- 
national, sponsored  in  conjunction  with 
the  National  Defense  Transportation  As- 
sociation, shipper  and  business  groups, 
and  chambers  of  commerce,  and  the  De- 
partment of  Transportation,  to  focus  at- 
tention on  both  the  achievements  and 
the  challenges  of  the  transportation  in- 
dustry in  the  United  States,  and  other- 
wise help  to  create  a  better  understand- 
ing and  appreciation  for  its  capabilities 
and  objectives. 
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THE  TERMITE  TRAP 


HON.  HELEN  S.  MEYNER 

or    NEW    JXRSET 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  18,  1976 

Mrs.  MEYNER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  recently 
received  a  letter  from  a  constituent. 
Mr.  Harry  J.  Hof,  Jr.,  of  Sparta,  N.J.,  In 
which  he  points  out  yet  another  example 
of  bureaucratic  insensltivity  and  con- 
sumer exploitation  in  the  pest-control 
lndustr>-.  An  expert  in  his  field.  Mr.  Hof 
recommends  "congressional  action  to 
correct  this  sickening  situation"  in 
which  the  Federal  Government  promotes 
inadequate  and  inaccurate  information 
on  pest  control,  while  certain  segments 
of  the  private  sector  exploit  home- 
owners who  depend  on  pest  control  for 
their  homes.  I  wholeheartedly  agree  with 
Mr.  Hof,  and  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
take  a  close  look  at  his  letter,  which 
follows : 

HOMS  PBOTBCnON  Sebvicz  Co., 

Sparta.  NJ.,  May  14, 1976. 
Representative  Helen  S.  Meynek, 
House  of  Represpntative. 
Washington.  DC 

Dear  Helen*  :  Because  of  the  fear-psychol- 
ogy t.^ctlcs  of  exterminators.  American 
homeowners  spend  $750  million  each  year  for 
termite  control  work.  'When  homeowners  are 
Informed  that  termites  are  present,  they 
Immediately  visualize  the  complete  destruc- 
tion of  their  homes  and  frequently  pay 
exhorbltant  fees  for  treatments 

Subterranean  termites  are  the  mnet  over- 
rated Insects  in  the  world.  Various  chemical 
companies  ofTer  rewards  t-otallng  at  least  118 
thousand  for  anyone  who  can  prove  that 
termites  destroy  sound  lumber.  It  has  never 
been  claimed ' 

Because  all  lumber  had  been  alive  at  one 
time.  It  contains  spores  These  reproduce  as 
fungus  when  the  wood  becomes  wet  over  a 
period  of  time.  The  fungus  lives  on  the 
cellulase  in  the  wood  and  partially  clsln- 
tegrates  It,  Although  the  tennltee  live  below 
the  ground,  they  can  sense  the  presence  of 
fungus-rotted  wood  They  enter  It  directly 
If  It  Is  In  the  soil.  Because  these  blind,  sterile 
workers  cannot  withstand  air  or  light,  they 
build  shelter  tubes  to  enter  the  wood  If  It 
Is  above  grade.  They  fill  their  bodies  with  the 
fungus-rotted  cellulose  and  return  to  the 
termitary  where  they  regurgitate  It  to  feed 
the  colony.  When  they  reach  solid  cellulose, 
they  cannot  feed  upon  It. 

Although  many  Infestations  occur  In  only 
one  small  area  of  the  home,  most  extermina- 
tors treat  the  ent;re  home  despite  the  fact 
that  the  other  areas  are  constructed  so  that 
termite  infestation.^  are  Impossible  there. 

Professor  Louis  'V'asvary  of  Rutgers  Uni- 
versity Is  co-author  of  the  preaent  Dept. 
of  Agriculture  termite  bulletin.  I  spent 
hours  of  correspondence  with  him  and 
Warren  Welsh.  Senior  Si^ssex  County  Agent 
for  the  Dept,  of  Agriculture  Extension 
Service,  Not  only  did  they  concur  en  the 
termite  situation,  but  Professor  Vasvary 
wrote  a  new  termite  bulletin.  This  will  en- 
able many  homeowners  to  easily  correct  the 
Infestations  themselves  or  demand  honest 
termite  control  of  exterminators.  When  he 
submitted  this  bulletin  to  the  U.S  Govern- 
ment Printing  Office,  he  was  told  that  they 
did  not  have  funds  for  It  He  was  also  In- 
formed that  even  if  funds  were  available, 
they  would  not  print  the  bulletin  until  they 
had   disposed   of  all  the  old   ones. 

It  seems  so  incredible  that  these  officials 
can  allow  unscrupulous  exterminators  to 
bilk  American  homeo'wners  out  of  hundreds 
of  millions  of  dollars  each  year  In  ten  years, 
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that    represent    $75    billion.    Confifrefislonal 
action    to    correct    this    sickening    situation 
should  result  In  the  everlasting  gratitude  of 
the  American  public. 
Sincerely. 

Haut  S.  Hor.  Jr. 


jjrat 
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LOCKS    AND   DAM   26 


HON.  ROBERT  H.  MICHEL 

OF    ILUINwIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REI'RESEStTATIVES 

Tuesday.  May  18.  1^76 

Mr  MICITEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  ques- 
tion of  what  to  do  with  th«  problem  of 
Uycks  and  Dam  26.  the  <|eterioratlng 
navigation  facility  on  thai  Mississippi 
River  at  Alton.  111.,  has  perplexed  the 
Congrt'.ss  in  the  past,  and  niay  continue 
to  do  so  I 

Tuc  isiue  cuts  acrass  a  multitude  of 
competing  mterests.  with  ^e  national 
interest  difHcult  to  find  In  the  process. 
Environmentali.st.s  and  faroiers.  barge 
operators  and  railroad  companies  all 
have  their  own  views. 

Aiid  when  the  hill  to  rebuild  the  fa- 
cility came  before  the  House  last  year,  it 
did  so  under  a  bit  of  parliamentary  trick- 
ery Uiat  covered  up  all  those  issues,  and 
mandated  Its  defeat  on  procedural 
grounds.  \ 

But  the  matter  must  one  bay  soon  be 
decided  on  its  merits  by  those  of  us  in 
this  Chamber.  In  that  regard.  I  want  to 
take  thus  opportimlty  to  make  my  col- 
leagues aware  of  an  Insightful  editorial 
on  Locks  and  Dam  26  which  appeared 
recently  in  tlie  Peoria  Journal  Star.  In 
an  even-handed  way.  Editor  C.  L.  Dancey 
examines  some  of  the  imp<M'tant  ques- 
tions raised  by  the  project.  I  would  like 
hLs  article  placed  here  in  the  Record: 

RoLLIN'    ON     THi:    RrVSR 

Hull  rates  are  roughly  20  per  cent  higher 
than  those  for  hauling  heavy  materials  up 
aiid  di.wu  the  river  lii  barges.  There  are  two 
rea.si)ns  for  that.  One  Is  the  obvious  efficiency 
luvulved  In  the  massive  tonnage  that  one 
tow  can  handle  The  other  is  that  the  basic 
system  of  the  "road-bed"  for  boats  la  fi- 
nanced by  Uncle  Sam  where  feasible,  where- 
as raairoads  have  to  tlnance  tbeir  own  at 
heavy  cost     plus  taxes 

TTint  la  manifestly  unfair. 

However,  It  Is  also  true  that  in  those 
pliices  where  the  natural  advantage  of  the 
river  exists,  our  society  ought  to  make  the 
most  of  It. 

The  simple  fact  is  that  without  the  revival 
of  the  river  transport  system,  there  la  no 
way  m  the  world  we  could  transport  that 
mius-slve  tonnage  of  the  modern  grain  crops 
of  much  of  the  Middle  West  to  its  far-off 
markets. 

We  strain  both  storage  facilities  and  trans- 
port now  with  the  incredible  tonnage  of 
Illinois  crops  alone. 

Likewise,  the  cost  of  energy  and  food 
would  unquestionably  rise  If  we  had  to 
tran.-iport  the  bvUk  coal  all  by  raU  and  the 
grain,  as  well 

The  .sys'em  Is  unfair,  but  it  exists  and 
the  i)iKKe.st  part  of  the  Inequity  Is  "natural" 
and  not  artificial. 

There  are  things  that  could  be  done  to 
make  it  more  equitable,  but  we  cannot  sud- 
denly let  the  lock  system  go  to  pot  because 
of  thts  ir.ecjulty.  You  can't  change  horses  In 
the  middle  of  the  stream  without  great 
rl.sks,  and  tliat  would  be  dimiplng  off  one 
horse  In  mid-stream  when  the  ether  la  stUl 
on  the  far  bank! 
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We  have  to  deal  with  what  exists. 

So  we  are  not  espousing  a  war  against  the 
river  system  on  behalf  of  the  beleaguered 
railroads,  nor  any  instant  drastic  action  to 
"make  them  even"  at  terrible  cost  to  the 
agricultural  realities  or  the  consumer  costs 
that  would  result. 

We  know  that  In  this  whole  equation 
Lock  Number  26  at  Alton  la  Important.  It 
processes  more  cargo  than  the  Panama  Canal 
which  Is  now  the  center  of  presidential  de- 
bate. 

So.  should  we  give  three  cheers  for  the 
Corps  of  Engineers  and  "full  speed  ahead" 
on  their  plana  for  Lock  26? 

No  way ! 

The  thing  that  has  placed  the  whole  situa- 
tion at  hazard  and  may  ultlmatelv  endanger 
Illinois  crops,  etc  .  la  the  penchant  the  Corps 
seems  to  have  for  turning  every  problem  and 
project  Into  some  kind  of  grandiose  scheme 
at  a  cost  of  hundreds  of  mllUonB  of  dollars. 

The  Corps  plan  for  Lock  26  Is  a  massive 
one,  with  "sills"  so  deep  It  has  raised  visions 
of  a  12  foot  channel  and  giant  boat  motors 
Intensifying  the  use — or  misuse — of  the 
river. 

Opposition  has  stalled  the  whole  proposi- 
tion, and  a  plan  so  grand  invited  opposition. 

The  resulting  delays  merely  increase  the 
dangers  to  the  existing  system  because  they 
create  a  situation  of  no  action  at  all. 

When  this  kind  of  thing  plunges  Into  the 
political  and  bureaucratic  morass  of  a  Gre«fct 
Debate,  the  only  thing  we  can  be  sure  of  is 
endless  inaction  regardless  of  the  hazards 
to  energy,  agriculture  and  anything  else  In 
this  state. 

The  Corps  has  created  these  hang-ups  be- 
fore by  their  seeming  super-ambltlon  to  dock 
the  Queen   Mary  at   Peoria  some  day. 

God  knows  those  engineers  know  a  lot 
more  about  the  locks,  their  designs  and  their 
needs  than  I  do — or  most  of  the  critics  prob- 
ably 

But  why  must  we  have  a  system  where 
they  make  their  usual  super-duper  proposal 
as  the  only  possibility,  the  only  right  way 
to  do  It,  and  the  only  proposition  to  be  ex- 
amined? 

I  do  know  that  engineers  working  for  folks 
other  than  the  U.S.  government  find  it  pos- 
sible to  lay  out  choices  and  price  tags,  and 
the  scale  of   advantages,   etc..   Improved. 

The  present  "take  It  or  leave  It"  (xintU 
next  year)  aproach.  and  the  apparent  tend- 
ency to  always  option  for  the  most  grandi- 
ose new  construction  they  cAn  dream  up  has 
created  a  ruckus  we  probably  didn't  need  — 
and  might  create  a  real  crisis  if  the  dam  Is 
permitted  to  run-down,  meanwhile,  that  we 
certainly  don't  need  I 

There  has  to  be  a  better  way  for  the  work 
of  the  Corps  ic  be  laid  out  and  decided  upon. 

Of  all  the  regulations  we  have  on  people 
not  spending  pubic  moneys,  how  do  we  rea- 
sonably curb  and  regulate  the  Corps  of  En- 
gineers and  the  vital  work  they  really  do 
perform    and    must    perform    on    our   rivers? 

And,  eventually,  how  do  we  relat*"  the 
costs  thereof  to  the  users  of  the  "free"  river'' 

At  these  kind  of  price  tags,  the  free  ride  " 
for  river  traffic  Is  getting  ridiculous. 
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A  BICENTENNIAL  PRAYER 


HON.  NORMAN  F.  LENT 

1  IF   NF.w    York 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  May  IS.  1976 

Mr  L^:NT.  Mr  Speaker,  the  dLstin- 
guished  rabbi  of  the  Seaford.  N.Y.,  Jew- 
i.sh  Center,  Dr  E.sor  W  Ben-Sor^-k.  has 
written  a  moving  prose  prayer  honoring 
our  Nation's  Blcer.tennl:il  His  feelin.^s 
are  thase  of  an  immigrants  son.  and  I 
commend  them  to  my  colleagues"  at- 
tention : 


A  Bicentennial  Peateb  (1776-1976) 
(By  Rabbi  Esor  Ben-Sorek) 
O  Lord  of  Hosts. 

The  glory  la  Thine 

But  the  honor  Is  mine — 

The  honor  of  being  a  free  man  In  a  free  land 

Here  where  I  am  equal,  there  Is  no  king  or 
monarch,  emperor,  kal.ser  or  czar — 

No  one  before  whom  I  need  bow  humbly  lew 

Save  Thee,  the  King  of  Kings,  the  Holy  One 

To  this  precious  blessed  land  my  fathers  fled 

From  hatred    persecution,  wanton  bloodshed 

And  made  a  home  and  haven  here 

Where  their  children  could  be  called  Ameri- 
cans. 

O  Thou  who  doth  from  spacious  skies  e'er 
reign. 

Grant  blessings  to  this  land  on  every  moun- 
t&ln-top,  farm  and  field  and  vale  and 
plain 

And  cause  as  swift  to  flow  as  rivers  which 
never  cease 

To  all  mankind,  America's  K^eat  Pecice. 

.\men. 


DIVISION    OF    CONSI'MER    AFF.MRS 
FOR  THE  SEC 


HON,  JAMES  H.  SCHEUER 

or    .NEW     YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  May  18.  1976 

Mr  SCHEI.TER  Mr  Speaker,  I  am  in- 
troducing a  bill  today  that  would  create 
a  Division  of  Consumer  Affairs  within 
the  Security  and  Exchange  Commls- 
.sion — SEC.  This  DivLsion  would  be 
charged  with  responding  to  requests  for 
information  and  complalnUs  received  bv 
the  SEC. 

When  the  SEC  receives  a  complaint 
about  a  stock  brokerage  firm  today,  it 
forwards  it  to  the  firm  in  question  with 
a  request  for  its  comments  Not  surpris- 
ingly, the  firm  normally  responds  that 
the  complaint  is  without  foundation 
The  SEC  then  forwards  this  response  to 
the  complaining  party  with  a  form  let- 
ter stating  that  the  ComniLssion  is  not 
authorized  to  act  on  behalf  of  Investors, 
and  suggesting  the  retention  of  prnate 
courusel.  In  many  rases,  the  amount  in 
controversy  is  .so  small  that  retaining 
private  counsel  is  not  economically  fea.si- 
ble,  and  the  complaints  of  the  small 
investor  fall  through  the  cracks 
unresolved 

Tlus  SEC  system  clearly  needs  to  be 
improved  so  that  the  small  investor  may 
receive  the  piottK-tion  and  benefit"^  which 
the  Commission  was  created  to  provide 
A  response  to  a  complaint  should  ex- 
tend, whenever  po.ssible  and  appropriate, 
beyond  a  simple  referral  of  the  com- 
plaint to  the  f^rm  agam.st  whom  the 
complaint  was  made  In  many  cases  a 
visible  SEC  investigation  w^uld  be  far 
more  productive  than  an  m-house  check 
by  the  firm  involved 

In  addition,  the  Division  would  se.'-ve 
as  a  consumer  advocate  within  the  .'^EC, 
advising  the  Commi.sslon  \\ith  respect  to 
the  effect  on  small  investors  of  proposed 
action  by  the  Commission  -or  any  reis- 
Lstered  exchant'e  or  a.ssociation — and 
making  recommendations  for  other 
action. 

Fmally,  the  DivLsion  would  have  the 
authority  to  assist  persons  who  are  or 
may  become  parties  in  civil  litigation  if. 
due  to  the  size  of  any  potential  recovery 
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or  potential  legal  iees.  retention  of  pri- 
vate counsel  would  be  economically  in- 
feasible  and  SEC  assistance  would  be  in 
thepubhc  interest. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  hope  that  this  bill  will 
provide  a  forum  for  much  needed  discus- 
sion in  the  area  of  consumers  and  their 
relation  to  Federal  agencies.  Many  of 
our  constituents  feel  that  the  Govern- 
ment is  a  vast  bureaucracy  unresponsive 
to  the  needs  of  all  except  the  rich  and 
powerful.  We  mu.st  in.sure  that  this  is  not 
the  case. 


VETERANS  EDUCATIONAL 

BENEFITS 


HON.  JOHN  M.  MURPHY 

or    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATFV'ES 
Tuesday.  May  18.  1976 

Mr.  MURPHY  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Speaker,  today.  I  am  introducing  legis- 
lation which  will  extend  the  time  period 
in  which  veterans  of  the  U.S.  Armed 
Forces  from  the  Vietnam  era  can  utilize 
the  educational  benefits  they  earned  by 
their  service.  This  proposal  will  extend 
the  existing  deadline  by  2  years  thereby 
allowing  those  veterans  who  are  in  school 
to  finish  or  at  least  prepare  their  al- 
ternatives. 

It  mast  be  recognized  that  each  armed 
conflict  of  our  history  represents  a 
unique  phase  of  our  political,  social,  and 
economic  cycles  The  Vietnam  veteran, 
unlike  the  veteran  of  past  decades,  was 
discharged  into  a  society  of  unemploy- 
ment, rece.ssion.  spiralling  inflation,  and 
an  ever-increasing  demand  for  advanced 
educational  decrees.  Tne  Vietnam  vet- 
eran, like  other  veterans,  was  also  dis- 
charged into  a  society  of  obligations, 
obligations  ■Ahich  had  to  be  met  under 
mcreasingly  severe  economic  conditions. 
For  most  young  heads  of  households  the 
task  of  "breaking  even"  utilized  all 
energy  allowing  little  for  the  considera- 
tion of  higher  education. 

Under  normal  circumstances,  I  believe 
10  years  would  be  enough  time  for  a  stu- 
dent to  complete  a  college  degree;  how- 
ever, a  veterans  readjustment  from 
years  of  military  service  does  not  always 
denote  normal  circumstances.  Problems, 
both  economic  and  social,  can  make  com- 
ing home  a  difficult  experience.  Being 
a  veteran  myself  and  knowing  the  sacri- 
fices which  are  made  in  any  war,  I  urge 
my  colleagues  to  enact  this  legislation 
and  allow  the  veterans  of  Vietnam  an 
additional  2  years  in  which  to  secure  a 
future  for  themselves  and  their  fami- 
lies; 

H.R.  — 
A  bin  to  amend  title  38,  United  States  Code, 

to  provide  for  a  12-year  dellmltli.p  period 

for  a  veteran  to  complete  a  program  of 

education 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled .  That  section 
1662  of  ttlle  38.  United  States  Code.  Is 
amended — 

(1)  by  striking  out  "10  "  In  subsection  (a) 
and  Inserting  In   lieu   thereof  "12": 

(2)  by  striking  out  "10-year'  In  subsec- 
tion (b>  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "12- 
year": 
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(3)  bv  striking  out  "10-year"  each  place 
It  appears  In  subsection  (c)  and  Inserting  In 
lieu    thereof    "12-year";    and 

(4)  by  striking  out  "10-year"  in  subsec- 
tion (d)  and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "12- 
year". 

Sec.  2.  This  Act  shall  take  effect  on  the 
earlier  of — 

( 1 )  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act: 
or 

(2  I   the  close  of  May  31.  1976. 


TRIBUTE  TO  D.  THOMAS  lORIO — A 
FRIEND  TO  ALL  IN  THE  HOUSE  OF 
REPRESENTATIVES 


HON.  MARIO  BIAGGI 

OF    NEW    TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  May  11.  1976 

Mr.  BIAGGI.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  was  my 
personal  privilege  and  honor  to  have  at- 
tended yesterday's  ceremony  in  the  Ray- 
bum  Room  during  V7hich  my  good  friend 
Tom  lorio  was  presented  with  the  distin- 
guished and  highly  coveted  John  W.  Mc- 
Cormack  Award  of  Excellence.  I  can 
think  of  no  man  more  deserving  of  the 
award  than  Tom  lorio,  whose  31  years 
of  service  to  the  House  is  without 
parallel. 

While  Tom's  official  title  is  Pair  Clerk 
to  the  Majority  Office  of  the  Sergeant 
at  Arms,  his  importance  to  the  Congress 
goes  far  beyond  his  assigned  duties.  Tom 
lorio  represents  perhaps  the  most  knowl- 
edgeable source  of  information  about 
current  legislation  as  well  as  Important 
House  procedures.  His  assistance  has 
benefited  me  and  all  Democratic  Mem- 
bers of  the  Hou.se. 

Yet  Tom  lorio  holds  a  special  place  in 
the  hearts  of  those  of  us  who  are  fortu- 
nate enough  to  represent  the  great  city 
of  New  York.  Tom  lorio  is  one  of  the 
city's  most  respected  native  sons.  He  was 
bom  and  raised  on  the  East  Side  of  New 
York,  affectionately  known  as  Little  Italy. 
Prior  to  coming  to  Washington.  Tom 
served  with  distinction  as  a  deputy  sher- 
iff in  Brooklyn.  He  has  remained  in  close 
touch  with  New  York  politics.  No  one 
familiar  with  the  New  York  political 
scene  will  ever  forget  the  tireless  efforts 
which  Tom  lorio  made  on  behalf  of  the 
late  Honorable  John  Rooney  in  his  last 
campaign  for  the  House.  In  John 
Rooney's  own  words.  "I  didn't  win  that 
race,  Tom  lorio  did." 

Dedication,  loyalty  to  friends,  and  a 
master  of  his  profession;  those  are  but 
a  few  of  the  outstanding  qualities  of  Tom 
lorio.  These  traits  and  others  are  what 
merited  Tom  lorio's  receiving  the  Mc- 
Cormack  Award,  the  highest  award 
which  can  be  presented  to  a  House  em- 
ployee. Tom,  it  should  be  noted,  was 
chosen  from  a  list  of  10,000  candidates 
and  is  only  the  sixth  person  ever  to  win 
the  award.  Tom  will  soon  also  receive  the 
"Man  of  the  Year  Award"  from  the 
Doormen's  Society. 

The  bipartisan  praise  which  was  di- 
rected at  Tom  during  yesterday's  cere- 
monies demonstrated  that  his  friend- 
ships with  Members  of  the  House  tran- 
scend pohtical  ideologies.  One  of  the 
highlight^  of  yesterday's  award  ceremony 
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was  the  reading  of  a  congratulatory  letter 
sent  by  our  former  colleague,  President 
Gerald  R.  Ford. 

As  a  friend,  I  am  very  proud  for  Tom 
lorlo  receiving  this  award.  In  my  years 
in  the  House  I  have  come  to  rely  on  Tom 
lorio  for  many  things  related  to  the  leg- 
islative activities  of  the  House.  I  feel 
confident  when  dealing  with  Tom,  that 
the  advice  and  information  he  offers  ■will 
be  sound  and  unimpeachable. 

In  addition  to  his  time-consuming 
duties  in  the  House,  Tom  lorlo  has  been 
very  active  in  the  Italo -American  com- 
munity and  has  been  awarded  for  his 
efforts.  He  hEis  received  two  distinguished 
honors  from  the  Republic  of  Italy,  in- 
cluding the  title  of  Cavallere  Ufflciale  In 
the  Order  of  Merit  of  Italy,  and  in  1974 
the  title  of  Commendatore  In  the  Star 
of  Solidarity  of  Italy,  the  highest  challan 
award  given  to  a  foreign  national. 

Tom  lorio's  life  has  been  a  deeply 
satisfying  and  rewarding  one  for  him- 
self and  for  those  of  us  fortunate  enough 
to  know  him.  As  he  approaches  the  age 
of  75,  Tom  remains  as  astute  and  knowl- 
edgeable as  ever.  It  has  been  said  that 
a  man's  greatness  can  be  measured  by 
the  reliability  of  his  word.  On  this  score, 
Tom  lorio  receives  unanimous  praise 
from  both  sides  of  the  aisle,  for  when  a 
Member  wants  to  get  information  and 
the  position  of  other  Members  on  leg- 
islation, Tom  lorio  Is  often  consulted 
and  is  alwaj's  prepared  with  the  answer. 

It  has  been  my  personal  pleasure  to 
pay  tribute  to  Tom.  I  know  his  lovely 
wife  Clara  and  how  proud  she  is  of  her 
husband's  accomplishments.  I  offer  my 
•warmest  congratulations  to  Tom,  and  his 
wife  and  can  say  without  qualification 
that  Tom  lorio  is  a  dear  and  valued 
friend.  There  are  few  In  the  House  who 
cannot  credit  Tom  lorlo  with  making 
their  work  somewhat  easier.  He  is  a 
warm,  compassionate  human  being  who 
deserves  only  the  best  of  what  life  has  to 
offer. 


IN  REMEMBRANCE  OF  FORMEIJ  ILLI- 
NOIS GOVERNOR  OTTO  KERNER 


HON.  ROBERT  McCLORY 

OF    nXTNOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATTV^S 

Tuesday,  May  18,  1976 

Mr.  McCLORY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
pleased  to  participate  in  this  tribute  of 
respect  to  the  late  Otto  Kemer,  former 
Governor  and  judge  who  served  the  State 
of  Illinois  and  the  Seventh  Federal  Jud- 
icial Circuit. 

The  passing  of  former  Governor  Ker- 
ner  recalls  a  long  and  sometimes  stormy 
political  career.  Governor  Kemers  con- 
tributions as  Governor  of  Illinois  for  8 
years,  as  county  judge,  and  later  as  a 
Federal  judge,  established  an  almast  rec- 
ord career  of  public  service. 

I  have  been  a  lifelong  friend  of  the 
Kemer  family,  including  the  late  Gover- 
nor's father  who  served  as  attorney  gen- 
eral of  Illinois  and  likewise  as  a  judge  of 
the  Federal  Court  of  Appeals. 

Governor  Kemer  has  always  main- 
tained a  home  in  my  congressional  dis- 
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trlct  wliere  other  members  of  his  family 
reside  as  well  as  many  personal  friends. 

Prior  U)  hl.s  passing.  I  recommended 
that  Governor  Kerner  be  granted  a  pa.- 
don  by  the  President  While  this  hiii  not 
yet  occurred.  I  hope  that  President  Ford 
will  nevertheless  grant  tlie  Kemer  par- 
don. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  Is  fitting  that  former 
Governor  Kemer  be  laid  to  re.<;t  In 
Arlington  National  Cemeterj-  In  tribute 
to  his  service  to  hLs  countrj'  both  m  tiie 
Illinois  National  Guard  and  during 
World  War  n  In  North  Africa  and  Sicily. 

I  extend  deep  symiJathy  to  all  members 
of  the  Kerner  family 


GUESS   WHO  PAYS  FOR  CONRAIL? 

HON.  ROBERT  E.  BAUMAN 

uf    MAKYLA.ND 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  May  18.  1976 

Mr  BAUMAN  Mr.  Speaker,  television 
station  WJZ-TV,  Channel  13.  In  Balti- 
more recently  aired  an  editorial  entitled 
"Guess  Who  Pav.s  For  Conrn;l?"  The 
television  stations  editorial  department 
has  correctly  df.scrlbed  the  verv  difllcult 
situation  In  which  the  Dt^lmarva  Penin- 
sula and  the  Eastern  Shore  of  Marvland 
finds  itself  as  a  result  of  the  Intransi- 
gence of  certain  rail  unions  in  the  recent 
negotiations  by  the  Souther;-.  Ka;:,\ay  to 
purchase  railroads  In  the  arc;!  Ihf  edi- 
torial properly  makes  the  point  that  Con- 
gress must  change  the  law  to  prevent 
unions  from  standing  In  the  way  of  rail- 
road Improvements  In  this  cointry 

I  recommend  to  the  Members  reading 
this  editorial,  and  I  hope  tl^at  legisla- 
tive action  will  be  taken  sooni  to  correct 
this  aba'ie 

Guess  Who  Pays  For  Co:irau.? 

ConraU  Is  a  new  railroad  (vstem  sub- 
sidized by  you,  the  taxpayer.  Pn  April  1, 
Oonrall  took  over  a  17.000-mll«  network  of 
banlcrupt  railroads.  The  economic  future  of 
Maryland's  Eastern  Shore,  and  fcc  some  ex- 
tent, the  eoonomy  of  Baltlmorells  tied  into 
the  fortunes  of  Conrall.  But  Cotigresa  mad© 
ConraU  a  piece  of  cake  for  railroad  labor 
unions.  As  a  result.  Maryland's  transporta- 
tion picture  has  some  gloomy  sdots. 

First,  the  Chessle  System  git  Involved. 
That's  the  major  railroad  servlnt  the  Balti- 
more area.  Ches-Mc  wa-s  willing  fo  take  over 
2,000  miles  of  the  Conrall  Syiem,  try  to 
operate  it  at  a  profit,  and  tak^  it  off  the 
Uxpayers'  backs  But  the  Ch«»sle  System 
couldn't  match  the  generous  la4or  terms  of 
the  Conrall  legislation,  so  the  hegotlatlons 
brtike  down  Chessle  claims  it  would  have 
had  to  meet  some  of  the  verj  conditions 
that  made  the.ie  railroads  benljrupt  In  the 
flrsr,  place 

Then  the  Southern  Railroad  offered  to  take 
over,  operate  and  Improve  the  raU  network 
on  the  Eastern  -Shore  But  one  union,  em- 
ploying 55  people  in  Maryland,  balked  at 
Southern's  terms  Fifty-five  people  thereby 
threatened  the  jobs  and  the  economy  of 
300  000  people  And  no  one  In  that  union 
would  have  lost  his  Job.  So  ContaU  will  take 
over,  but  no  one  known  for  how  long 

But  we  don't  blame  the  unln»is  for  turn- 
ing down  the  offers  of  priva'e  ra4Iroa<-|.'<  when 
Conrall  offered  them  a  better  deRl  Tfif  fault 
lies  with  Congress  for  including  provisions 
that  dLscouragp  private  ra!ir<->a(la  fmni  taking 
over.  Since  Congress  made  the  original  mis- 
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take,  Oor.gress  ought  to  correct  It.  The  sad 
failure  of  the  Southern  and  Chea«le  plana  la 
proof  of  the  need  for  change.  Meanwhile,  you. 
the  taxpmyer.  are  paying  the  bill. 


May  18,  1976 


LOCAL  GOVERNMENT  AND  THE 
WELFARE  BLT^DEN 


HON   THOM.AS  J.  DOWNEY 

• 'f    NC\A     Vi^KK 

IN  THE  HOCrSK  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  May  18,  1976 

Mr.  DOWNEY  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Speaker.  It  is  no  secret  that  local  gov- 
ernments in  many  States  are  bending 
under  the  weight  of  social  services  costs. 
My  own  county  of  Suffolk  In  New  York, 
for  example,  commits  more  tiian  50  per- 
cent of  its  general  fund  budget  to  welfare 
costs  that  are  mandated  by  the  State. 
The  final  solution  for  New  York  and 
many  otlier  States  has  not  yet  been  de- 
termined, and  the  debate  continues. 

John  V.  N.  Klein,  the  Suffolk  County 
executive.  Is  deeply  Involved  In  this  mat- 
ter, and  has  expressed  his  thoughts  to  me 
recently.  I  think  they  deserve  wider  at- 
tention, particularly  as  it  appears  that 
greater  numbers  of  groups,  governments, 
and  Individuals  argue  for  total  Federal 
control  of  welfare.  Mr.  Klein's  letter 
follows : 

May    14.  1976. 
Re  Welfare  Reform. 
Hon  Thomas  J   Downet. 

US.   Congresaman,   Longworth    Office    Build- 
ing. Washington.  DC 

Dea«  Tom  :  A  great  deal  has  been  said  over 
the  past  years  about  the  need  for  welfare  re- 
form. You.  of  course,  are  aware  of  the  enor- 
mous Impact  on  local  governments  such  as 
Suffolk  where  over  fifty  percent  of  a  MOO 
million  general  fund  budget  Is  expended  on 
seven  percent  of  the  population.  Indeed.  If 
the  local  participation  by  the  county  gov- 
ernment In  the  cost  of  welfare.  Including 
Medicaid,  were  lifted  in  New  York  Slate  from 
the  backs  of  the  local  government,  Suffolk 
County  could  eliminate  the  general  fund 
property  tax  completely  Regrettably.  New 
York  State  Is  one  of  only  seventeen  of  the 
nation's  fifty  states  where  local  government 
must  bear  any  significant  portion  of  the  cost 
of  social  services 

Perhaps  you  are  also  aware  oi  the  fact  that 
all  counties  in  New  York  State  have  now  de- 
clared their  intention  to  refuse  to  appropri- 
ate additional  funds  for  welfare  in  1977  over 
1976  expenditure  levels  and  to  cover  the  cost 
of  welfare  over-runs  In  1977  by  dismantling 
the  balance  of  county  government  In  Suf- 
folk, that  will  become  painfully  clear  on  Sep- 
temljcr  25.  1976,  when  I  deliver  the  1977 
Budget  to  the  Coimty  Legislature  That 
budget  will  virtually  eliminate  all  optional 
services  of  coimty  government  and  effect  slc- 
nlflcant  lay-offs  of  county  pyersonnel  In  or- 
der to  cover  the  county's  share  of  an  esti- 
mated WO  to  *40  million  increase  In  welfare. 

The  county  executives  have  approached 
the  Oovernor  and  state  lepl.slatlve  leaders  to 
effect  specific  reforms  at  the  state  level.  A 
very  clear  and  definite  legislative  and  admin- 
istrative prof^am  has  been  developed  by  the 
New  York  State  Association  of  Counties  and 
presented  to  Oovernor  Carey  and  legislative 
leaders 

The  Welfare  Reform  Task  Force  of  the  Na- 
tional Association  of  Counties  hivs  similarly 
preparetl  a  working  draft  of  welfare  reform 
proposals.  For  your  convenience,  I  am  en- 
closing a  copy  of  that  working  draft  dated 
February  24.  1976,  and  reprinted  April  1,  1976. 


I  sincerely  urge  your  attention  to  this  pro- 
gram and  earnestly  solicit  your  views  on  this 
subject  which  Is  far  and  away  the  most  Im- 
mediate and  serlou.'i  is.sue  facintj  local  gov- 
ernment in  New  Yurk  State  today. 
Sincerely   yours, 

John  V.  N.  Ki^sitt. 
Suffolk  County  Ezecutive. 


THE  "HEAT"  VERSUS  THE  "LIGHT- 
ON  THE  PANAMA  CANAL 


HON.  GLENN  M.  ANDERSON 

JF  ca:  itdrnia 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  May  18.  1976 

Mr  ANDERSON  of  Calif omla  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  "heat"  In  tlie  1976  cam- 
paign for  the  Oval  OfHce  has  been  suffo- 
cating what  "light"  exLst,s  about  the  sov- 
ereignty of  the  Unltf-d  States  over  the 
Panama  Canal  Zone. 

The  facts  are  the  canal  Is  vital  to  our 
international  trude,  commerce,  and  de- 
feiLse  Interests  As  .such  I  believe  any  re- 
negotiation or  relmquLshment  of  our 
rights  to  this  itrateglc  waterway  would 
be  a  grave  mistake  for  the  United  States 
to  take 

Usually  the  House  does  not  ratify 
treaty  negotiations,  a  perogatlve  of 
the  Senate,  who  givers  advice  and  con- 
sent U)  ratification  by  the  President  of  a 
treaty.  However,  article  IV.  section  3. 
paragraph  2  of  the  Constitution  states: 

The  Congress  shall  have  Power  Ut  dispose 
of  and  make  »;]  needful  Rules  and  Regula- 
tions respecting  the  Territory  or  other  P.-op- 
erty  belonging  to  the  United  States 

I  believe  the  canal  Is  a  duly  paid  for 
t*rrltor>'  of  the  United  States  Therefore, 
the  yielding  of  any  property  paid  for 
from  approiirlated  funds,  such  as  the 
Panama  Canal,  mu.st  be  api  roved  by  the 
Hou.se  as  well  as  the  Senate 

Mr  Speaker.  If  a  new  treaty  comes 
before  this  body.  I  will  vote  against  any 
scheme  that  I  feel  will  jeoimrdl^e  our  in- 
terests as  a  Nation  In  the  canal  In  the 
Interim.  I  am  frankly  worried 

In  Febniarv-  1974.  Secretary  of  State 
KLssinger  and  Panamanian  Foreign  Min- 
ister Juan  A  Tack  reached  an  agree- 
ment on  a  set  of  eight  principles  to  serve 
a.s  guidelines  for  the  formulation  of  a 
new  treaty  These  highly  controversial 
principles  call  for  an  entirely  new  treaty 
with  a  fl.xed  termination  date,  ending 
the  basic  concept  of  !XTi>ctuity :  the  re- 
turn to  Panama  of  the  Canal  Zone:  a 
'just  and  equitable"  share  for  Panama 
of  the  financial  benefits  from  the  canal; 
a  role  for  Panama  In  admlni.stering  the 
canal  during  the  life  of  the  new  treaty. 
and  total  responsibility  for  Its  operation 
upon  termination  of  the  treaty;  iolnt 
protection  and  defense  of  the  canal  by 
the  two  nation.":;  the  rlght.s  necessary  for 
the  United  States  to  regulate  the  f!ow  of 
ships  through  the  canal  and  to  operate, 
maintain,  and  defend  it;  and  provlsion.s 
for  the  future  enlargement  of  the  water- 
way. 

Mr  S;x>akPr,  I  believe  .some  of  these 
principals  eo  too  far.  especially  In  light 
of  the  attacks  of  .^mba.ssador  Nander 
Pltty,  the  delegate  from  the  Republic  of 
Panama  to  the  Organization  of  .'\merl- 
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can  States  He  was  quoted  as  accusing 
the  United  States  of  a  "policy  of  strang- 
ulation" of  Panama,  of  "paternalism, 
colonialism,  and  oppression."  Further, 
Ambassador  Pitty  was  quoted  as  saying 
"he  regards  his  mission  in  the  OA3  as 
one  of  destroying  the  (U.S.)  policy  of 
arrogance  toward  Panama."  This  does 
not  sound  like  statements  from  a  coun- 
tr>'  interested  In  international  harmony. 

Historically,  our  territorial  sovereignty 
was  established  on  December  2,  1903, 
when  the  United  States  agreed  to  pay 
the  Republic  of  Panama  $10  million,  plus 
a  yearly  annuity  for,  "in  perpetuity  the 
use,  occupation,  and  control"  of  this  10- 
mile-wide  Canal  Zone.  Article  111  of  this 
Hay-Bimau-VarUla  treaty  granted  the 
United  States  "all  the  rlgtits,  power  and 
authority  *  •  *  which  the  United  States 
would  passess  and  exercise  as  if  it  were 
the  sovereign  of  the  territory  •  •  •  to 
the  entire  exclusion  of  the  exercise  by 
tl^e  Republic  of  Panama  of  any  such 
sovereign  rights,  power  or  authority." 

The  $10  mUllon  which  the  United 
States  paid  to  Panama  under  article 
XIV  as  well  as  the  $250,000  to  be  paid 
annually  during  the  life  of  the  treaty 
were  expressly  stated  to  be  "the  price  or 
compen.sation  for  the  rights,  powers,  and 
privileges  granted  in  this  convention." 

I  am  asking  why  we,  as  a  nation,  should 
nullify  a  treaty  which  was  legally  rati- 
fied, and  give  back  territorial  rights 
which  were  legally  purchased. 

The  people  in  favor  of  relingulshing 
U.S.  sovereignty  over  tlie  Panama  Canal 
claim  that  unless  there  is  a  new  treaty 
the  United  States  can  expect  disruptions 
and  violence.  I  am  more  worried  about 
the  fate  of  13  military  bases,  about  10,000 
militarj'  men.  29,000  ch-ilian  employees 
and  their  families  in  the  Canal  Zone, 
and  6,000  U.S.  citizens  living  in  Panama. 

Similarly,  the  voices  In  favor  of  re- 
llnguishment  argue  that  the  canal  is  eco- 
nomically and  militarily  a  "conveiilence" 
and  not  a  necessity  to  the  United  States 
as  it  may  have  been  in  earUer  years.  Are 
these  people  blind  to  the  visits  of  Gen. 
Omar  Torrljos  to  Castro's  Cuba? 

We  have  not  been  exploitive  or  im- 
perialistic in  our  relations  with  the  Re- 
public of  Panama.  If  anything,  the 
United  States  has  im.proved  tlie  economic 
plight  of  Panama.  We  have  spent  in  ex- 
cess of  $6.8  billion  for  the  defense,  op- 
eration, and  maintenance  of  the  Canal 
Zone, 

Mr.  Speaker.  It  is  my  belief,  and  I 
think  the  belief  of  the  American  people. 
that  the  United  States  should  maintain 
and  strengthen  its  defense,  commerce, 
and  trade  interests  in  the  Panama  Canal. 
Doing  what  v.e  have  always  done;  that 
is  the  message  I  believe  we  should  send 
to  the  Department  of  State. 


SPIRIT  IS  WILLING,  BUT  *    *    ' 


HON.  WILLIAM  L.  ARMSTRONG 

OK    COLORADO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  May  18.  1976 

Mr.    ARMSTRONG.    Mr     Speaker,    a 
great  deal  of  rhetoric  is  heard  In  Con- 
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press  about  the  danger  of  excessive  Gov- 
ernment rcgTjlation  and  the  pervasive 
threat  of  big  government  and  undermin- 
ing free  enterprise. 

Much  of  this  rhetoric  comes  from  busi- 
nessmen— from  those  regulated  individ- 
uals and  companies  who  roundly  de- 
nounce big  government. 

In  this  context,  I  found  the  following 
editorial  by  Stanley  Modic  most  interest- 
ing. It  originally  appeared  In  the  May  10, 
1976.  issue  of  Industry  Week  and  I  com- 
mend to  your  attention  this  thoughtful 
commentarj-; 

Spibit  Is  Willinc,  but  .  .  . 

■We've  been  on  the  spring  circuit  of  busi- 
ness and  trade  associations  meetings.  Each 
seems  to  feature  at  least  one  speaker  warning 
about  the  dangers  of  our  burgeoning  federal 
bureaucracy  and  Its  spreading  tentacles  of 
government  regulation. 

Audience  response  to  such  speeches  Is  en- 
couraging. Hearty  applause  greets  comments 
about  the  need  to  c\irtall  government  In- 
volvement In  business.  Punny  anecdotes 
about  the  bungling  of  bureaucrats  even  bring 
cheers. 

TTie  concern  seems  genuine.  In  polling 
members  attending  Its  annual  meeting,  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the  TJnlted  States 
found  87%  described  "the  Impact  of  govern- 
ment regulation  of  business"  as  "generally 
harmful  "  Even  more,  93%,  consider  govern- 
ment regulation  as  a  "serious"  or  "very  seri- 
ous" deterrent  to  economic  growth;  68%  ex- 
pressed the  fear  that  the  government  bu- 
reaucracy will  get  bigger. 

The  audiences  even  rally  around  the  cry  of 
the  speakers  urging  business  to  flght  back.  In 
fact,  a  large  majority  of  those  polled  by  the 
Chamber  feel  business  leaders  and  trade  asso- 
ciations should  exercise  leadership  In  bring- 
ing about  regulatory  reform. 

But  that  Is  about  as  far  as  the  enthusiasm 
seems  to  go. 

Another  Chamber  survey  at  the  meeting 
showed  43  Tr  of  those  polled  have  never  both- 
ered to  volunteer  in  a  political  campaign. 
Asked  why  they  don't  get  more  involved,  10% 
admitted  "apathy"  and  47%  pleaded  "no 
time";  9%  confessed  to  not  even  contributing 
money  to  a  candidate  or  cause.  More  discour- 
aging j-et,  46%  said  their  firm  or  organization 
doesn't  even  have  a  political  information  or 
get-out-the-vote  activity,  and  26%  of  those 
don't  even  favor  starting  one. 

It's  obvious  that  when  it  comes  to  business 
vs  government  regulation  the  spirit  Is  willing, 
but  the  flesh  is  weak. 

Cheers  and  applause  won't  get  the  Job 
done.  Cheerleaders  are  fine.  But  it'll  take 
dedicated  players  to  win  this  contest. 


ITEM  807  MUST  BE  REPEALED 


HON.  ROBERT  N.  C.  NIX 

or    PENNSTLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  May  18,  1976 

Mr.  NIX.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  today  In- 
troducing legislation  to  eliminate  item 
807  of  the  Tariff  Schedules. 

This  provision  is  a  loophole  in  our 
trade  laws  which  virtually  encourages 
American  manufacturers  to  have  their 
products  assembled  or  finished  by  Inex- 
pensive foreign  labor. 

I  heard  graphic  testimony  of  the  ef- 
fects of  this  provision  on  one  Industry 
when  the  Subcommittee  on  International 
Economic  Policy,  which  I  chair,  heard 
representatives     of     the     International 
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Ladies'  Garment  Woiiiers'  Union  and 
the  Amalgamated  Clothing  Workers. 

In  the  garment  industry,  many  Ameri- 
can companies  now  cut  their  material  in 
this  country,  then  ship  the  material 
abroad  to  be  se'wn  and  finished  by  foreign 
labor  for  importation  back  into  this 
country. 

Why  do  these  manuf  sicturers  send  their 
work  abroad?  In  the  first  place,  they  can 
avoid  American  laws  and  union  contracts 
on  wages  and  working  conditions.  In  fact, 
many  garments  now  brought  into  this 
coimtry  imder  this  system  are  produced 
imder  sweatshop  conditions  reminiscent 
of  the  early  days  of  the  industrial  revolu- 
tion. 

Second,  the  manufacturer  who  keepe 
his  costs  low  by  using  foreign  sweatshop 
labor  is  actually  rewarded  by  item  807  by 
being  charged  a  lower  duty  on  the  goods 
he  brings  into  this  country  thsm  a  foreign 
manufacturer. 

Mr.  Speaker,  item  807  must  be  re- 
pealed. Our  subcommittee  will  continue 
to  investigate  those  parts  of  our  trade 
policy  that  encourage  the  erosion  of  em- 
ployment and  industrial  capacity  in  the 
United  States.  We  carmot  continue  to 
allow  the  weakening  of  the  industrial 
base  of  this  country  through  misguided 
trade  policies. 


UPPER  CUMBERLAND  ELECTRIC 
MEMBERSHIP  CORP.  COMMENDS 
CONGRESSMAN  EVINS  FOR  30 
YEARS   OF   HONORABLE    SERVICE 


HON.  MARILYN  LLOYD 

OF  TEXNESSEI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATR'ES 

Tuesday,  May  18,  1976 

Mrs.  LLOYD  of  Tennessee.  Mr. 
Speaker,  as  you  know,  our  colleague  Jok 
L.  E\iNS,  the  dean  of  the  Tennessee  dele- 
gation, is  leaving  Congress  at  the  end  of 
this,  his  15th  term  and  recently  he  was 
praised  for  his  outstanding  record  of 
service  and  support  for  public  power- 
specifically,  rural  electrification. 

The  board  of  trustees  of  the  Upper 
Cumberland  Electric  Membership  Corp. 
adopted  a  resolution  citing  Congressman 
EviNs'  record  as  a  champion  of  rural 
growth  and  progress.  The  Congressman 
has  built  a  reputation  during  his  30  years 
in  Congress  as  a  champion  of  small  town 
and  rural  America. 

The  Congressman,  over  the  years,  has 
been  a  strong  supporter  of  the  Rural 
Electrification  Administration  and  the 
Tennessee  Valley  Authority — although 
he  has  been  critical  of  TVA  for  its  policy 
of  constant  rate  escalation.  Because  of 
the  interest  of  my  colleagues  and  others 
in  this  matter.  I  place  the  resolution 
from  the  Upper  Cumberland  Electric 
Membership  Corp  in  the  Record  here- 
with. 

The  resolution  follows : 

REsoLtmoN  IN  Appreciation  foe  Joe  L. 
E^•INS  30  Years  Service 

Whereas,  Joe  L.  Evlns  is  retiring  after 
thlrtv  vears  of  honorable  service  to  the  4th 
Congressional  District  of  the  State  of  Ten- 
nessee; and 

Whereas,  Mr.  Evlns  has  proven  his  ability. 
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bis  sincerity  and  bis  Interest  Inj  the  welfare 
of  the  people  of  the  4th  Congressional  Dis- 
trict; and 

Whereas,  Mr.  Evlna  has  proven  to  be  a 
friend  of  the  electric  cooperatires  and  the 
general  development  of  the  4th  CJongresslonal 
District  throughout  his  service  on  the  many 
committees  of  the  United  States  House  of 
Representatives;  and  1 

Whereas,  Mr.  Evlna  has  constantly  been  a 
friend  of  the  Upper  Cumberlind  Electric 
Membership  Corporation  and  has  assisted 
this  Cooperative  In  Its  endeavoijB  from  time 
to  time;  now  therefore  I 

Be  It  resolved  that  we  the  Boar*  of  Trustees 
of  Upper  Cumberland  Electric  |Meml>ershlp 
Corporation  express  our  sincere^  thanJts  for 
excellent  service  and  our  besi  wishes  to 
Congressman  Evlns  and  his  faml  y  for  a  long 
and  happy  retirement  and  be  It  known  that 
this  resolution  will  be  a  matter  af  record  of 
the  official  Board  Meeting  of  the  |Cooperatlve 
May  1,  1976. 


LOYCE  L.  Mccormick  rftires 


HON. FORTNEY  H.  (PETEj  STARK 

or    CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENJrATTVES 
Tuesday.  May  18.  19t6 

Mr,  STARK.  Mr.  Speaker,  kt  is  with 
great  pleasure  and  honor  that  I  bring 
to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues  a  de- 
voted public  servant  and  active  citizen 
from  my  district,  Mr.  Loyce  !>.  McCor- 
mlck.  principal  of  Roosevelt  EJementary 
School,  in  San  Leandro,  Callfi  On  May 
8.  1976.  he  retired  from  a  long]  and  dis- 
tinguished career  in  education,  and  he 
deserves  our  recognition.  | 

Mr.  McCormick  received  a  b4chelor  of 
arts  degree  from  East  Central  State 
College.  Ada,  Okla..  in  1939 1  and  be- 
gan his  teaching  career  at  the  Junior 
high  school  level.  However.  'WJorld  War 
II  Intervened  and  between  1942Jand  1946 
he  served  in  the  Army.  He  was  fJscharged 
as  a  first  lieutenant,  having  served  the 
majority  of  time  in  the  Europeain  theatre. 

After  completing  his  master's  degree 
in  history  at  Stanford  University  in  1951. 
he  served  as  a  teaching  vice  president 
at  Cleveland  Elementary  8ch(  ol.  He  re- 
mained at  that  post  until  hi  i  appoint- 
ment as  first  principal  of  the  r  ewly  com- 
pleted Madison  Elementary  School  in 
1954.  Then  in  1964  he  was  appointed 
principal  at  Roosevelt  Elementary 
School. 

Mr.  McCormick  proved  hli^elf  to  be  a 
dedicated  and  innovative  adtinlstrator. 
Unafraid  of  change,  he  constantly  sought 
new  and  better  instructional  methods.  He 
also  went  to  great  lengths  K)  draw  the 
community  into  the  aflair.s  of  the  school, 
requesting  recommendatiori  from  the 
Dads  Club  and  the  PTA  fir  improve- 
ments of  the  physical  plant  land  educa- 
tion opportunities  for  the  stidents. 

A  brief  mention  of  .some  of  the  changes 
he  was  Instrumental  in  briiging  about 
point  to  his  unqualified  sucA^s  in  both 
areas.  Antiquated  portable  classrooms 
were  replaced  by  open-space  complexes 
with  the  newest  education  materials.  A 
modern  two-way  communication  system 
was  installed.  A  multimedia  center  was 
added     to     supplement     the.    standard 
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library.  The  training  of  teachers  and 
volunteers  became  a  model  for  all  the 
schools  In  the  district.  His  work  with  the 
Dad's  Club  stimulated  renovation  of  Par- 
relly  Swimming  Pool — a  spot  of  school 
property  that  Is  now  in  great  demand  by 
children  and  senior  citizens  alike. 

Mr.  Speaker,  excellence  in  education 
Is  a  goal  to  which  all  teachers  aspire. 
There  Is  no  question  among  those  who 
know  Mr.  McCormick  that  he  achieved 
that  goal"  "I  know  that  you  Join  me  In 
wishing  him  good  fortune  in  the  years 
to  come. 
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CONGRESS   NOW   HOLDS   THE    KEY 


JACK  ANDERSON'S  PECULIAR 
SOURCE 


HON.  LARRY  McDONALD 

or    GEOBCIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  May  18.  1976 

Mr.  McDonald  of  Georgia.  Mr. 
Speaker,  on  May  11,  1976,  Jack  Ander- 
son's column  consisted  of  an  attack  on 
me  and  one  of  my  staff  members.  Our 
crime  according  to  Anderson  was  that 
my  staff  member  is  married  to  a  man  that 
issues  a  newsletter  that  Anderson  dislikes. 
I  revealed  the  truth  about  this  matter  In 
the  Congressional  Record  of  May  12, 
1976. 

Now  I  would  like  to  tell  you  something 
about  the  source  used  by  Jack  Anderson 
for  his  smear  attack.  William  F  Haddad. 
an  employee  of  New  York  State  Assembly 
Speaker  Stanley  Steingut,  has  been  a 
source  of  Information  for  Jack  Anderson 
for  many  years.  Anderson  admitted  be- 
fore tlie  Watergate  Committee  that  Had- 
dad had  provided  information  to  him 
about  the  Watergate  break-in  prior  to  its 
taking  place. 

William  P.  Haddad  was  bom  in  Char- 
lotte. N.C.,  July  25.  1928.  He  Ls  a  graduate 
of  Columbia  College  and  then  did  post- 
graduate work  at  Georgetown  University, 
specializing  in  Russian  affairs.  HLs  career 
at  Georgetown  Is  one  of  the  many  in- 
cidents in  hLs  life  about  which  Haddad 
Is  reluctant  to  talk.  Haddad  was  employed 
In  the  ofiQce  of  a  U.S.  Senator  at  that 
time  and  phoned  the  State  Department 
demanding  Information  for  the  Senator. 
He  claimed  that  the  Senator  was  going  to 
make  a  speech  about  the  Soviet  Polit- 
buro and  needed  biographical  data  im- 
mediately. Officials  at  the  State  Depart- 
ment immediately  prepared  declassified 
summaries  of  the  information  Haddad 
demanded. 

Officials  at  the  State  Department  soon 
learned  that  the  Senator  had  made  no 
such  speech  but  that  Haddad  had  wanted 
the  material  for  use  In  a  class  project. 
They  provided  thLs  Information  to  Had- 
dad's  professor,  I>r.  Joseph  I.  Coffey,  who 
after  an  investigation  gave  Haddad  an 
"P"  in  the  course.  Georgetown  officials 
terminated  Haddad's  participation  in  the 
degree  program  because  of  his  plagiar- 
ism. 

Tomorrow  I  would  like  to  tell  you  more 
about  the  strange  career  of  William  P. 
Haddad,  a  poor  boy  who  got  rich  work- 
ing for  the  poverty  program. 


HON.  CLAIR  W.  BURGENER 

or    I  ALIF'  >RNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  May  IS.  1976 

Mr.  BURGENER.  Mr.  Speaker,  this 
Sunday's  Los  Angeles  Tli.ies  carried  an 
excellent  article  by  our  own  colleague, 
the  (gentlewoman  from  Callfoniia,  Mrs. 
Pettis,  whlcli  .'Should  be  of  Interest  to  all 
of  the  Members. 

Many  of  my  colleagues  will  recall  that 
her  late  husband.  Congressman  Jerrj- 
PcttLs.  worked  diligently  on  his  legisla- 
tion, the  "Desert  Protection  Art."  Upon 
taking  up  her  duties  In  thLs  House,  Mrs 
Petti.s  ;-  IS  continued  the  effort  to  ob- 
tain ixissage  of  tills  important  legislation 

As  one  who  is  a  cosjKfnsor  of  this  legis- 
lation. I  was  impressed  witJi  the  elo- 
quence of  her  explanation  of  the  need 
for  this  legt'^lation  to  become  law.  She 
paints  a  dramatic  picture  of  the  problem 
whlcii  faces  our  beautiful  and  fragile 
desert  lands  and  makt-s  a  strong  case  for 
enactment  of  the  E>t^ert  Protection  Act. 

I  commend  this  article  to  my  colleagues 
and  Insert  in  the  Record  at  this  point 
Congress  N'hw   Houjs  the  Key 
(By    Shiri  FT    N.    Pettis) 

Can  you  imagine  what  would  happen  If  the 
news  media  were  i<>  cArry  .storleK  aboui 
vandals  looting  and  destruyli;^;  our  hlstorlca'. 
monviments  In  WaKhlngton.  DC?  Or  of 
vLsltors  to  Independence  Hall  In  Philadelphia 
chipping  off  pieces  of  the  Liberty  Bell  to  take 
home  as  sovivenlrs?  Or  of  motorcyclLsta  cut- 
ting deep  tracks  across  the  White  House 
lawn? 

.\a  a  member  of  Congres,-;  I  can  tell  you 
that  my  otUce  phone  would  not  stop  ringing. 
aiid  I  shudder  to  efctlmate  the  tons  of  mall 
I.  and  other  members,  would  receive  from 
Irate  citizens  demanding  to  know  why  Con- 
^Teas  wa.s  not  doing  something  to  stop  such 
destruction  of  our  national   treasures. 

These  people  would  be  JustLfled  In  press- 
ing Congress  to  end  such  wanton  destruc- 
tion. After  all.  these  links  with  our  past  be- 
long to  all  of  as.  not  to  Ju.'Jt  a  few  people 
who  would  like  to  tear  them  up  as  momentos 
of  a  summer  vacation. 

On  the  other  hand,  bring  up  the  continu- 
ing senseless  destruction  and  vandalism  tak- 
ing place  In  tBe  more  than  16  million  scree 
of  the  California  Depert  whli-h  are  public 
land."*,  and  you  may  get  an  Indifferent  reac- 
tion Maybe  that  is  why  Contrresfi  has  been 
slow  to  develop  legislation  to  protect  the 
desert  Yet  some  In  Cot:pre.ss  have  tried.  Im- 
mediately after  taking  office  last  year  I  re'.:;- 
troduced  the  Desert  I»rotectlon  Act  originally 
written  by  my  late  hujsband,  U.S  Repre- 
sentative Jerry  L,  PettLs  Thl.s  niea-sure  would 
preserve  and  protect  both  the  Indian  arti- 
facts and  all  of  the  many  other  desert  re- 
sources through  a  comprehen.slve.  multiple- 
use,  land  management  plan.  Ideally,  this 
plan  would  make  the  moet  careful  use  of 
mineral  resources  R:;d  recreation  potential. 
preserve  archaeoln.jical  trea.'^ures,  and  pro- 
tect rare  plants  an^l  animals. 

To  guarantee  K'ra.ss  roots  input  In  the  de- 
velopment of  thLs  plan,  the  repre.sentatlvef 
of  groups  who  use  the  desert  and  (♦.'^  resources 
for  recreation,  st'idv  and  business  would  be 
brought  tocether  with  representatives  of  fed- 
eral agencies  holding  public  land  in  the 
desert,  desert  specialists,  state  and  local  rep- 
resentatlve.s,  and  residents  of  the  desert.  In- 
cluding American  Indians. 
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Mv  bill  also  would  require  the  secretary 
of  tlie  Interior  to  set  up  an  Interim  desert 
protection  program  until  the  long-range  plan 
18  formulated. 

Multiple-use  land  planning  Is  a  great  con- 
cept, but  without  money  and  manpower  to 
effectuate  the  plan.  It  Is  useles.s.  It  Is  like 
a  lock  without  a  key  There  can  be  no  doubt 
that  Congress  ntw  holds  that  key.  On 
Thursday,  after  three  years  of  Intensive  work, 
the  Hou.se  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  Com- 
mittee reported  out  omnibus  legislation 
which,  In  addition  to  Incorporating  the 
Desert  Protection  Act,  provides  the  first  com- 
prehensive, statutory  statement  of  goals  and 
authority  for  \ise  and  management  of  fed- 
erally owned  hinds 

Nowhere  than  In  the  California  Desert  Is 
there  a  greater  need  to  give  the  Bureau  of 
Land  Management  the  enforcement  powers 
outlined  In  this  Public  Land  Policy  and  Man- 
agement Act — or.  as  It  Is  more  commonly 
called,  the  BLM  Organic  Act.  There,  as  In 
other  lands  it  adrr.lnlsters,  the  bureau's  pres- 
ent capability  t/>  enforce  the  lawful  use  of 
these  lands  Is  llmlt,ed  to  persuasion,  coopera- 
tion and  education.  Apparently,  from  the 
growing  list  of  vandallstlc  acts,  these  "tools" 
Just  aren't  working 

Without  providing  the  funds  for  adequate 
manpower  to  wield  that  authority,  giving 
BLM  enforcement  or  police  powers  would  be 
a  pointless  exercl.se  Incredible  as  It  may 
seem,  the  BIJVI  now  has  only  27  rangers  to 
patrol  the  16  million  acres  of  the  GalUornla 
Desert. 

Although  this  key  legl.slatlon  has  found 
bipartisan  support  wlthm  the  Interior  Com- 
mittee, there  are  several  provisions  which  the 
Department  of  the  Interior  opposes — partic- 
ularly those  tightening  Congressional  rontrol 
over  BLM  activities.  And,  despite  the  demon- 
strated need  to  equip  BLM  ran^-ers  with  nec- 
essary police  powers,  some  members  of  Con- 
gres-s  are  reluctant  to  give  the  BLM  federal 
law  enforcement  authority. 

The  House  bill  now  goes  to  the  Rules  Com- 
mittee. If  it  Is  passed  there — and  success  Is 
not  certain  by  any  means—the  legislation 
would  reach  the  floor  of  the  House  for  a  vote. 
A  similar  bill,  which  Includes  desert  protec- 
tion legislation  sponsored  by  U.S.  Sens.  Alan 
Cranston  iD)  and  John  Tunney  (D)  of  Cali- 
fornia, has  already  passed  the  Senate. 

Political  realities  being  what  they  are,  we 
might  Just  see  the  House  "forgetting"  to  ad- 
dre.'s  Itself  to  this  controversial  issue  before 
It  adjourns  for  the  November  elections.  It  has 
already  neglected  other  complex  and  con- 
troversial Issues  such  as  tax  reform  and  a 
long-range  comprehensive  energy  plan. 

Most  people  visit  the  desert  and  leave  It 
undisturbed  for  others.  But  without  the 
proper  law  enfcrcement  protection,  others 
will  go  on  thoughtlessly  destrovlng  and  de- 
facing this  rich  historical  and  natural  won- 
der, piece  by  piece. 


HELEN  AVERY— A  LADY  FOR  OUR 

TIMES 


HON.  HAROLD  T.  JOHNSON 

OF    CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESEN1  AT7VES 

Tuesday.  May  18.  1976 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  next  Wednesday,  May  26,  the 
historic  and  colorful  community  of 
Rough  and  Ready.  Calif.,  will  be  paving 
tribute  to  its  favorite  citizen,  Helen 
Avery.  Helen  Avery  Ls  our  postmaster  hi 
Rough  and  Ready.  She  has  served  in  this 
capacity  for  many  years  and,  in  so  doing. 
has  been  the  mainstay  of  a  fine  moun- 
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tain  community.  On  her  birthday,  the 
good  people  of  Rough  and  Ready  are 
honoring  her  and  I,  in  this  way,  want  to 
pay  tribute  to  an  outstanding  commu- 
nity leader. 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  have  been  attempts 
to  deeraphasize  our  smaller  post  oflSces. 
I  have  maintained  that  this  Is  an  unac- 
ceptable policy  because  the  post  ofBces 
and  their  postmaster  serve  as  the  heart 
of  these  communities.  There  is  no  better 
example  of  this  than  Rough  and  Ready 
and  the  service  given  by  Helen  Avery. 

The  sponsors  of  Helen  Avery's  surprise 
party  point  out  that  her  deeds  have  gone 
misung,  her  contributions  have  not  been 
recognized,  things  which  they  seek  to 
correct  on  lier  special  recognition  day. 
May  I  congratulate  the  Community  of 
Rough  and  Ready  for  such  a  fine  and 
wonderful  postmaster  and  to  Helen 
Averv'  congratulations  and  best  wishes. 
Keep  up  the  good  work. 


MISSOURI  LEGISLATORS  HONORED 


HON.  GENE  TAYLOR 

OF  Missorai 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  May  18,  1976 

Mr.  TAYLOR  of  Missouri.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, recently  the  St.  Louis  Globe-Demo- 
crat, a  prominent  Missouri  newspaper 
announced  awards  for  meritorious  serv- 
ice to  nine  members  of  the  Missouri 
General  Assembly. 

The  selections  were  made  by  an 
anonymous  committee  representing  the 
newspaper  and  several  groups  interested 
in  State  legislation.  The  awards  have 
been  presented  every  2  years  since  1958 
to  pay  tribute  to  lawmakers  who  have 
done  outstanding  work  in  the  public  In- 
terest. 

The  recipients  will  be  presented  with 
inscribed  silver  plates  and  certificates  by 
the  publisher  of  the  Globe-Democrat,  G. 
Duncan  Bauman.  at  a  luncheon  on 
May  26.  1976. 

I  am  pleased  to  announce  that  two  of 
the  honorees  are  residents  of  the  Mis- 
souri Seventh  Congressional  District 
which  I  am  proud  to  represent.  I  know  of 
their  work  in  our  State  legislative  body 
and  I  certainly  agree  that  they  have  com- 
piled outstanding  records  In  behalf  of 
their  constituents  and  the  people  of  our 
State. 

Senator  Emory  Melton  of  Cassville 
who  represents  the  Missouri  29th  sena- 
torial district  was  named  for  having, 
"sen-ed  with  honor  and  conviction,  rep- 
resenting a  respected  conservative  posi- 
tion. Melton  has  been  a  leader  in  the 
senate  flglit  against  bureaucratic  redtape 
and  the  intrusion  of  the  authority  of 
State  administrative  agencies.  He  has 
repre.sented  the  'common  folks'  of  his 
0?ark  district.  Melton  is  described  as 
one  lawmaker  none  of  his  colleagues  ever 
has  anything  bad  to  say  about." 

Representative  George  Donegan, 
Springfield,  district  146.  was  cited  for 
being  "considered  one  of  the  respected 
voices  In  the  minority  party  in  the  ho-ose. 
He  became  a  voice  of  moderation  and  of 
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a  rational  approach  to  Issues.  Donegan 
represents  a  conservative  ■viewpoint 
against  governmental  Intrusion  into  pri- 
vate affairs.  He  was  an  effective  member 
of  the  minority  psirty  on  the  Judiciary 
Committee  on  Small  Claims  Court  and 
Public  Defender  Legislation." 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  pleased  to  join  the 
St.  Louis  Globe-Democrat  In  recognizing 
the  efforts  of  these  two  outstanding  leg- 
islators. 


MR.  WALTER  GARDNER— A  SENIOR 
CmZEN  WHO  TAKES  PRIDE  IN 
AMERICA 


HON.  RONALD  A.  SARASIN 

OF    CONNECTICrrX 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATrVES 
Tuesday.  May  18,  1976 

Mr.  SARASIN.  Mr,  Speaker,  during 
our  Bicentennial  Year,  Americans  are 
celebrating  the  hard  work  of  our  Found- 
ing Fathers,  the  Inspired  pragmatism 
that  brought  forth  a  nation  of  freedom 
and  glorj-,  a  system  of  government  unsur- 
passed throughout  the  world,  and  a  cah- 
ber  of  people  who  are  strong,  generous, 
and  determined  to  insure  that  the  free- 
dom we  have  had  for  200  years  continues 
for  our  generations  yet  to  come. 

"While  we  are  celebrating,  though,  we 
are  also  questioning.  We  are  engaging 
in  national  self-analysis,  the  results  of 
which  could  well  determine  the  course  of 
action  for  the  United  States  in  the  next 
200  years.  Some  people  have  lost  faith 
and  hope,  some  have  allowed  their  dis- 
illusionment with  temporarj'  situations 
to  dissipate  their  underlying  faith  In  a 
form  of  government  that  has  endured  for 
two  centuries. 

Fortimately,  however,  most  Americans 
still  take  great  pride  In  their  country 
and  have  great  hope  for  the  future.  With 
this  hope  and  effort  our  liberties  will 
continue.  To  that  end,  I  would  like  to 
share  with  you  the  thoughts  of  a  senior 
citizen  in  my  district,  who,  though  dis- 
abled with  rheumatism,  took  the  time 
and  cared  enough  to  share  with  me  his 
pride  in  country-  and  his  faith  in  our 
future. 

The  Sta&s  and  Stbipes  Fore\-zr 
"Long  ago  our  flag  had  but  thirteen  stars 
representing  the  States  of  the  Union.  Our 
country  was  young  then  and  has  grown  so 
mighty  that  today  It  boasts  of  fifty  stan  on 
Its  field  of  blue.  We  must  all  respect  the  flag. 
It  Is  a  symbol  of  our  birthright,  our  heritage, 
the  freedom  for  which  countless  men  have 
fought  and  died.  Let  us  revere  the  memory 
of  the  Unknown  Soldier.  It  Is  Important  to 
remember  that  we  are  the  greatest  nation  on 
earth — a  nation  under  God  and  a  democracy. 
Loyalty  to  it  means  protection  of  It  no  mat- 
ter what  the  cost. 

"But  we  must  also  respect  the  rights  of 
other  nations  and  the  brotherhood  of  all 
men.  Let  us  take  an  Imaginary  trip  Into  space 
and  there  build  a  reviewing  stand  for  our 
famous  leaders.  Imagine  the  thrilling  spec- 
tacle now  ready  to  unfold  before  our  eyes. 
Sitting  on  the  stand  are  Washington,  MJad- 
Ison,  Lincoln.  Now  the  largest  parade  ever 
assembled  is  putting  on  a  display  never  to 
be  forgotten.  Marching  by  are  the  men  of 
the  Army,  Navy,  Marines,  the  brave  of  all 
years  past  who  sacrificed  to  ensiire  our  lib- 
erty. 
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"Now  we  beAT  the  greatest  of  all  band 
marches,  •Stars  and  Strtpes  Forever'.  What 
patriotic  feelings  that  stirs  In  all  hscwta. 
All  regimented  flags  are  being  proudly  car- 
rl»d  by  the  standard  bearer  to  the  rousing 
music  Standing  erect  are  tho«e  In  the  re- 
viewing stand.  All  briskly  salute  the  Red. 
White  and  Blue. 

"Suddenly  there  la  silence  and  a  complete 
blackout.  The  stars  disappear  from  the  sky, 
then  the  marching  heroes  fade  and  finally 
the  Imprefwlve  flgurea  of  Washington.  Madi- 
son and  l,lncoIn  va:Ush  Reluctantly,  we  re- 
turn to  earth  In  our  space  ship  All  that  Is 
left  in  the  sky  Is  the  re\lewlng  stand.  This 
experience  will  long  be  remembered. 

"It  Is  hoped  that  something  of  our  leaders' 
spirit  will  rub  off  on  us  L/>t  us  cherlah  our 
proud  flag  and  a'l  It  s'luiis  for.  It  should 
never  be  destrovea  or  lese  rated,  but  re- 
garded a.s  something  sacred  In  Its  symbolism. 
Let  us  be  proud  that  It  a  a.«!  tlie  first  to  be 
Implanted  on  the  moon,  and  of  the  valiant 
Dicii  who  made  that  poflslble  Long  may  It 
wave  there  over  our  land  and  In  the  hearts 
of  all  Americans!  God  Bless  America'" 


MUNICIPAL  CLERKS  WEEK 

HON.  EDWIN  B.  FORSYTHE 

or    NEW    JERSEY 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REi'RESEHTATIVES 
Tucxdav.  May  IS.   li7S 

Mr  FORSYTHE.  Mr.  Spfaker.  hav- 
iiii,'  servetl  as  mayor  of  my' hometown, 
Mjore.stown.  and  having  been  extremely 
active  all  my  life  In  municipal  affairs, 
I  know  full  well  how  important  our  ded- 
icated municipal  clerks  are  to  each  and 
ever>'  citizen. 

Dr.  John  A.  Rocco.  mayor  of  Cherry 
Hill.  N.J.,  a  delightful  community  lo- 
cated In  my  district,  recently  dedicated 
the  week  of  May  10  through  Mav  14  ris 
Municipal  Clerk's  Week  I  thought  this 
wa.-;  a  most  appropriate  way  to  rf-tn:- 
nize  the  valuable  service  provided  by 
these  employees  of  the  people,  and  I 
wanted  to  share  In  this  recoKnition 

Therefore,  I  am  Inserting  the  text  of 
Dr.  Rocco's  proclamation  at  this  point 
In  the  Record: 

Prck-lamation 

Whereas,  municipal  government.  In  order 
to  best  serve  the  needs  of  the  citizenry, 
musrt  be  operated  with  efflclency  and  In  an 
orderly  manner,  and 

Whereas,  the  efficiency  and  order  with 
which  government  carries  out  Its  public 
functions  Is  strongly  reliant  on  procedures 
and  records:  and 

Whereas,  the  Municipal  Clerks  administer 
the  procedures  and  keep  the  records;   and 

Whereas,  an  organized  source  of  knowl- 
edge about  a  community  and  Its  govern- 
ment activities  Is  vital  to  th«  .smooth  gov- 
erning of  that  municipality;  and 

Whereas,  the  Municipal  Clerks  provide 
and  maintain  such  a  body  of  knowledge; 
and 

Whereas,  the  strength  of  local  govern- 
ment depends  upon  the  cltlzejls'  opinion  of 
It.  and  such  opinion  Is  formed  largely  by  the 
Image  set  forth  by  the  municipal  govern- 
ment employees,  and 

Whereas,  the  Municipal  Clerk  Is  the  mu- 
nicipal official  most  closely  In  dally  contact 
with  the  citizenry,  and  therefore  Is  a  key 
position  to  mold  sound  public  opinion;  and 
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Wlirretui,  Uurliig  our  Bicentennial  Observ- 
ance. It  is  uiost  appropriate  ihat  we  recog- 
nize aa  historical  municipal  offlce  whlcii 
grew  out  of  the  traditions  of  our  demo- 
cratic heritage, 

Now.  therefore,  I,  Dr.  John  A.  Rocco. 
Mayor  of  the  Township  of  Cherry  Hill,  la 
the  County  of  Camden.  State  of  New  Jersey 
do  hereby  proclaim  the  week  of  May  10 
through  May  14.  1976,  as  Municipal  Clerk's 
Week.  In  recognition  of  the  vital  services 
they  perform  and  thplr  outstanding  dedica- 
tion  to   the   communities   they   represent. 
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'FARMING'   1976 


HON.  ROBIN  L.  BEARD 

OK    TENNE.ViFr 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  RErRESENT.\^lVE8 

Tuesday.  May  18,  1976 

Mr  BEARD  of  Tennessee  Mr.  Speaker, 
last  month  the  Bolivar,  Tenn.  Bulletin- 
Times  devoted  an  entire  edition  to 
"Farming  1976  "  I  would  like  to  call  your 
attention  to  an  article  Uiat  appeared  Ui 
that  edition  which  very  clearly  articu- 
lates a  sentiment  which  Ls  becoming 
more  widespread  among  fanners  in  this 
countrv  The  title  of  the  article  is  'Why 
Farm?  ',  written  by  Mr.  Jerry  CUfft.  I 
would  like  to  relate  to  you  and  the  other 
Members  present  a  few  comments  I  have 
extracted  from  the  article,  which  I  feel 
are  extremely  important. 

Mr.  Clifft  expresse-s  frustration  that 
the  operating  expenses  of  farmers  are  at 
an  all-time  high:  that  equipment  and 
other  Inputs  are  priced  completely  out  ol 
reason.  In  contrast,  farm  products  and 
farm  income  remain  low  He  Is  troubled 
by  this  apparent  Imbalance  In  our  econ- 
omy which  does  not  approprlatolv  re- 
ward the  farmer's  work  and  Investment. 
The  frustration  expressed  In  this  ar- 
ticle Is  due  in  large  part  to  a  farm  econ- 
omy overwhelmed  by  government  In- 
volvement. The  American  farmer  has 
always  represented  the  backbone  of  the 
free  enterprise  system  In  this  country, 
yet  slowly  Government  has  pushed  its 
way  into  the  farm  sector  with  a  mass  of 
Federal  regulatloivs  which  restrict  the 
operation  of  the  free  market  system. 

Perhaps  the  most  severe  meddling  that 
Government  has  become  involved  In.  has 
been  the  tampering  with  the  fprmers' 
markets.  Our  recent  history  of  em- 
bargoes, moratoriums,  curtailments,  and 
other  devices  to  Impose  export  controls 
on  agricultural  commodities  have  had  a 
disastrous  effect  on  f;irm  Income.  The  Im- 
position of  these  varlou-  export  control 
devices  are  especially  aggravating  when 
the  American  farmer  was  told  that  it 
was  In  the  national  Interest  to  maximize 
food  production  to  meet  an  Increasing 
domestic  and  international  demand  for 
farm  products.  Farmers  were  given  as- 
surances from  the  executive  branch  that 
they  would  have  free  access  to  export 
markets,  and  they  responded  with  rec- 
ord grain  crops. 

Seemingly  unaware  of  previous  com- 
mitments, the  executive  brajich  imposed 


export  controls  and  thus  disrupted  nor- 
mal supply  and  demand  marketing.  They 
effectively  depressed  grain  prices,  in  some 
cases  below  production  costs  and  denied 
grain  producers  a  fair  and  equitable 
price  for  their  product.  Yet,  while  mar- 
kets were  restricted  and  prices  depressed. 
Inputs  to  production  such  as  fertilizer, 
dlesel  fuel,  baling  twine,  and  heavy  equip- 
ment skyrocketed  in  price 

Farmers  In  this  country  were  rightly 
outraged  by  this  .series  of  events.  They 
saw  this  as  a  betrayal  of  their  legitimate 
interest  by  a  government  that  encour- 
aged them  to  plant  their  fields,  from 
fencerow  to  fencerow."  However,  this  is 
an  example  of  what  can  happen  il  de- 
cisions on  agriculture  policy  are  con- 
trolled by  an  agency  of  Government 
which  Ls  not  responsible  for  agriculture, 
but  rather  for  International  policy. 

It  Is  incredible  to  me,  and  I  am  sure 
to  many  other  Members  of  this  Congress, 
that  this  series  of  events  could  have  oc- 
curred In  the  name  of  our  national  inter- 
est I  submit  to  you  that  It  Is  not  In  our 
national  Interest  to  pursue  a  policy  that 
discriminates  against  agricultural  prod- 
ucts, that  uses  agricultural  commodities 
as  a  pawn  In  international  politics,  that 
damages  our  credibility  as  a  supplier 
abroad,  and  that  causes  a  .--evere  and  un- 
justifiable financial  burden  on  the 
American  farmer 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  plan  to  Introduce  legis- 
lation today  that  would  limit  the  pos- 
sibility that  ugricultunil  commodities 
could  again  be  used  iis  a  tool  to  accom- 
plish some  International  political  ob- 
jective. This  bill  seeks  to  eliminate*  the 
inequity  which  exists  In  our  export 
policy. 

My  leglslatlor.  proposes  something 
that  might  be  called  a  "balanced  em- 
bargo concept."  This  mncept  addresses 
the  problem  of  falling  farm  prices  for 
a  commodity  under  export  control,  while 
the  prices  of  production  Inputs  continue 
to  rise.  A  balanced  embargo  would  re- 
strict the  export  of  related  agricultural 
Inputs,  such  as  fertilizers,  during  the  pe- 
riod of  the  embargo  on  an  agricultural 
product  For  example,  if  corn  were  placed 
under  embargo,  phosphate  fertilizers 
would  also  conie  under  export  restric- 
tions This  approach  would  prohibit  the 
manufacturers  of  agri-business  Inputs 
from  selling  abroad  the  domestic  surplus 
created  by  the  embargo  on  the  final 
product  Marketing  the  surplus  would  re- 
duce domestic  supply  and  cause  the 
prices  of  needed  Inputs  to  rise,  once  the 
embargo  was  lilted.  But  a  balanced 
embargo  would  assure  the  farmer  that 
when  the  embargo  was  lifted,  he  would 
have  access  to  needed  inputs  at  approxi- 
mately the  same  price  he  received  for  his 
product  prior  to  the  embargo 

Tlie  bill  does  not  Intend  to  challenge 
the  authority  of  the  President  to  estab- 
lisli  export  controls.  However,  it  does  In- 
tend to  Insure  that  when  an  ex{>ort  con- 
trol Is  deemed  to  be  In  the  national  In- 
terest, then  the  consequence  of  that  de- 
cision will  not  mean  that  farmers  as  a 
group  will  suffer  an  undue  burden. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  legislation  I  plan  to 
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introduce  is  very  short,  and  I  would  ask 
that  it  be  printed  in  its  entirety  at  the 
close  ol  my  remarks. 

The  general  economy  continues  to  reg- 
ister a  steady  growth.  Indeed,  the  per- 
formance thus  far  In  1976  is  turning  out 
to  be  stronger  than  earlier  anticipated. 
Inflation  is  slowly  being  brought  under 
control,  and  unemployment  is  declining. 
The  future  of  the  agricultural  economy 
seems  equally  bright.  Farm  income  dur- 
ing the  first  half  of  this  year  is  likely  to 
total  well  above  last  year's  levels.  Ex- 
ports of  major  crops  in  1975-76  are  ex- 
pected to  be  sub.stantially  higher  than 
last  year.  Feed  grains  and  soybeans  are 
currently  en.joying  stronger  than  ex- 
pected foreign  demand,  and  exports  have 
been  pushed  up  from  earlier  forecasts. 
Input.'~  are  still  very  high,  but  fanners 
will  face  a  much-improved  situation, 
perhaps  the  most  favorable  since  1972. 
Of  course.  Input  prices  in  general  will 
still  be  rising,  although  the  rate  of  In- 
crea.se  Is  slowing.  These  are  encouraging 
facts,  and  we  must  do  everything  we  can 
to  insure  that  nothing  impedes  this  re- 
covery. It  is  my  opinion  that  the  best  way 
to  stimulate  that  recovery  is  to  remove 
Government  involvement  and  restore  the 
free  enterprise  sy.stem  to  the  farm  econ- 
omy. The  bill  I  propose  today  is  con- 
sistent with  that  direction. 


HONOR  FOR  DR.  EMORY  LINDQUIST 


HON.  GARNER  E.  SHRIVER 

OF    KANSAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  May  18.  1976 

Mr  SHRIVER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  wish  to 
take  this  opportunity  to  extend  warmest 
congratulations  to  an  eminent  scholar 
and  professor,  Dr.  Emory  Lindqulst  of 
Wichita.  Kan.s.,  who  received  the  Com- 
mander Award  from  the  Swedish  Royal 
Order  of  the  North  Star  from  King  Carl 
XVI  Gustaf  of  Sweden.  The  presenta- 
t.on  ceremony  took  place  during  King 
Gustaf's  visit  to  Llndsborg,  Kans.,  where 
he  participated  in  colorful  observances 
of  Swedish -American  contributions  to 
our  Nation's  Bicentennial. 

The  award  and  presentalton  came  as 
a  surprise  to  Dr.  Lindqulst.  I  should  point 
out  that  Emory  Lindqulst  is  one  of  our 
Nation's  foremost  authorities  on 
Swedish-American  history.  He  has  writ- 
ten five  books  on  the  subject. 

As  Kansans  we  are  proud  that  King 
Gu'^taf  took  the  time  to  visit  Llndsborg, 
and  to  honor  Dr.  Lindqulst  with  this  dis- 
tinguished award.  Dr.  Lindqulst,  a  uni- 
versity professor  at  Wichita  State  Uni- 
versity, has  served  as  president  of 
Bethany  College  in  Llndsborg  and  as 
president  of  Wichita  State  University. 

Under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  In 
the  Record,  I  include  a  well-deserved  edi- 
torial from  the  Hutchinson  News  and  an 
article  from  the  Wichita  State  University 
student  newspaper,  the  Sunflower. 

The  articles  follow : 
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HOKOR  TO  LiNDQUlST 

A  most  noteworthy  item  was  all  but  over- 
lofjked  In  the  zip  through  Llndsborg  by 
King  Carl  X\1  Gustaf  of  Sweden. 

Ru.shed  as  he  was,  the  King  took  time  to 
honor  Dr.  Emory  Lindqulst,  long-time  presi- 
dent of  Bethany  College,  later  Wichita  State 
president  and  now  te£u:hlng  at  WSU 

Lindqulst  received  the  Commander  Award 
of  the  Swedish  Royal  Order  of  the  North 
Star.  This  is  a  cherished  award  for  outstand- 
ing civilian  accomplishments. 

It  came  to  Lindqulst  as  a  surprise,  which 
made  the  occasion  even  warmer. 

His  work  In  Swedish-American  history  and 
culture  Is  well-known  In  this  area.  It  In- 
cludes five  books  on  the  subject,  much  of  It 
embracing  the  Swedish-American  life  in 
Central  Kansas.  His  last  volume,  for  example, 
Is  a  history  of  Bethany  College. 

The  professor  Is  himself  the  embodiment 
of  that  heritage,  both  In  family  and  In  his 
profession.  His  scholarship  and  his  talents  as 
an  educator  have  made  him  one  of  our  most 
distinguished  citizens.  It  was  good  that  the 
King  paused  long  enough  to  recognize  his 
service 

Swedish    Award    Surprises    Native    Son 
(By  Bonnie  Johnson) 

Emory  Lindqulst,  former  Wichita  State 
Umverslty  President  and  current  University 
Professor,  received  the  Commander  Award 
from  the  Swedish  Royal  Order  of  the  North 
Star  Saturday  from  King  Carl  XVI  Gustaf 
of  Sweden. 

King  Gustaf  presented  the  award  to  Lind- 
qulst In  a  brief  visit  to  Llnsborg,  K«^"wts  as 
part  of  a  27-day  tour  of  the  United  States. 

LlndqvUst  said  the  Royal  Order  of  the 
North  Star  was  founded  In  1748  to  recognize 
achievement  In  civilian  life.  Including  such 
things  as  government  service.  Judicial  ca- 
pacities and  research. 

"I  believe  I  received  the  award  because  of 
my  Interest  In  Swedish -American  history 
and  culture."  Undqulst  said. 

Lindqulst,  whose  grandparents  were  bom 
in  Sweden,  has  written  five  volumes  dealing 
with  various  aspects  of  Swedish-American 
life. 

His  latest  book  Is  entitled  Bethany  in  Kan- 
sas— The  History  of  a  College.  A  volvune  that 
has  been  translated  in  Swedish  is  entitled 
Vision  for  a  Valley — Olof  Olason  and  the 
Early  History  of  Lindaborg. 

Lindqulst  Is  a  graduate  or  Bethany  Col- 
lege and  served  as  president  there  from  1983 
to  1963.  He  began  teaching  at  WSU  in  1963 
and  served  as  president  from  1963  to  1968. 

Lindqulst  said  he  didn't  know  he  was  go- 
log  to  receive  the  Commander  Award  and 
was  called  out  of  the  audience  after  the  per- 
formance of  Handel's  "Messiah." 

"I  thought  the  king  was  very  gracious  and 
modest  In  his  manner,"  Lindqulst  said.  "He 
is  truly  a  people's  king." 

Lindqulst  said  the  thing  that  Impressed 
him  most,  however,  was  the  king's  visit  to 
the  Bethany  home  for  the  aged. 

"He  vlslt«d  and  shook  hands  with  all  the 
reeldente  who  had  been  born  In  Sweden," 
Lindqulst  said,  "and  he  was  on  a  very  tight 
schedule." 


200  YEARS  OF  PROLOG:   TO  AD- 
VANCE HUMAN  PROGRESS 


HON.  JOHN  J.  RHODES 

or    ARIZONA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  May  18,  1976 

Mr.  RHODES.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  call  to  the  attention  of  the  House 
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remarks  which  were  made  on  April  26 
at  the  64th  annual  meeting  of  the  Cham- 
ber of  Commerce  of  the  United  States 
by  the  president  of  the  chamber,  Dr. 
Richard  L.  Lesher. 

So  often  today  we  hear  attacks  on 
every  aspect  of  our  way  of  life,  and  pre- 
dictions of  gloom  and  doom  for  the 
future.  It  Is,  therefore,  a  refreshing 
change  to  read  Dr.  Lesher's  speech. 

He  shows  us  how  far  we  have  come, 
how  much  we  owe  to  our  social  and  busi- 
ness system,  and  how  bright  the  future 
can  be — for  Americans  and  for  all  man- 
kind— if  we  continue  to  trust  in  the 
institutions  and  the  science  that  have 
given  us  our  unprecedented  prosperity. 

Dr.  Lesher's  speech  follows: 

200  Years  or  Proi-ogue:  To  Advance  Human 

PaOGEKSS 

(By  Dr.  Richard  L.  Lesher) 

Thank  you  Mr.  Smith  sind  thank  you 
ladles  and  gentlemen.  I  hope  you  enjoyed 
that  classic  debate  as  much  as  I  did.  I  know 
It  has  given  me  food  for  thotight  to  last  for 
a  long  time. 

My  opportunity,  as  I  see  It,  is  to  take  Just 
a  few  moments  to  reflect  on  200  years  of 
prologue;  to  find  guidance  for  the  future 
and  to  speculate  on  some  of  the  major 
characteristics  we  might  expect  to  be  Im- 
portant in  the  third  century  of  this  great 
nation. 

Pinaily,  I  would  like  to  relate  the  Chamber 
of  Commerce  of  the  United  States  to  our 
present  and  to  our  future. 

Let  me  begin  by  mentioning  the  mission 
statement  of  the  UB.  Chamber.  This  state- 
ment grew  out  of  a  thorough  and  probing 
discussion  which  took  place  last  summer  as 
we  began  developmg  a  long-range  plan  for 
the  National  Chamber.  Our  mission  Is; 

"To  advance  human  progress  through  an 
economic,  political  and  cultural  system, 
based  on  Individual  freedom.  Incentive. 
Initiative,    opportunity    and    responsibility." 

That  statement,  I  believe,  will  serve  us 
well  to  guide  and  direct  our  activities.  It 
could  also  serve  as  an  overly  simplified  state- 
ment of  what  our  Pounding  Fathers  intended 
for  this  nation.  It  certainly  makes  It  clear 
that  the  destiny  of  the  country  belongs  In 
the  hands  of  the  people — and  In  the  private 
sector  to  the  maximum  extent  possible — 
and  only  when  there  Is  no  alternative  should 
It  be  entrusted  to  the  government. 

But  more  Important.  It  Is  a  positive  state- 
ment of  desire  for  progress  in  all  areas  of 
human  activity — human  rights,  social  and 
economic  development,  the  arts,  science, 
medicine  and  so  on.  These  are  desirable  goals 
for  this  nation  and  for  al?  of  the  peoples 
of  the  world.  And  It  seems  appropriate  to 
me  that  our  responsibility  is  to  all  of  the 
people  of  the  world — in  addition  to  our  own. 
That's  one  of  our  early  Ideals  we  have  lately 
been  In  danger  of  forgetting. 

So,  let's  take  a  moment  and  go  back  to 
the  beginning,  to  understand  our  history 
and  our  heritage. 

To  paraphrase  the  inscription  on  the 
Statue  of  Liberty: 

This  nation  was  built  by  the  bodies  and 
minds  of  the  tired,  the  poor  and  the  huddled 
masses,  yearning  to  breathe  free  They  came 
to  a  wilderness  from  all  parts  of  the  world, 
of  many  religious  background."^  Many  were 
fleeing  religious  persec\itlon  Others  were 
fleeing  oppressive  government  Most  were 
humble  and  poorly  educat^ed 

I  repeat — they  came  to  a  vriiderness.  a 
frontier,  a  region  devoid  of  the  refinements 
and  comforts  of  the  advanced  nations  of 
western  Europe  whence  they  came 

It    Is   critically    important    to    understand 
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that  grinding  poverty  was  the  formal  con- 
dition for  the  masses  throughoif,  the  world 
at  that  time.  It  Is  also  Importai^;  to  under- 
stand thAt  things  were  worse  hpre  than  In 
the  rest  or  the  world.  Not  all  0f  our  early 
settlements  won  their  battle  with  starvation. 

Bv  1618,  a  total  of  1,800  colonlsU  had  left 
Er.(;land  for  the  New  World,  atd  only  one 
third  of  them — 600 — remained  a>llve. 

As  one  of  the  early  leaders  of  the  James- 
town colony  wrote.  "There  were  never 
EnglLshmen  left  In  a  foreign  country  in  such 
misery  as  were  we  In  the  n<rw-dlscovered 
Virginia."  i 

The  New  World  did  not  gua|antee  riches, 
happiness  or  success — only  thi  freedom  to 
pursue  those  goals.  j 

Our  chief  economist.  Carl  Madden,  recently 
produced  a  brilliant  paper  thak  bolls  down 
the  millions  of  years  of  hutnaa  existence  In 
a  most  enlightening  fashion:    j 

He  quotes  an  estimate  by  ]  the  l^ondcn 
Ecoruymi.it  that  In  the  year  of:  the  birth  of 
Jesus  there  were  about  250  million  people  on 
earth.  These  people  had  an  annual  per  capita 
Income  roughly  equivalent  to  200  of  today's 
dollars. 

One  thousand  seven  hundred  and  seventy 
gU  years  later — the  year  of  our  Declaration  of 
Independence — world  population  had  grown 
to  about  750  million,  but  real  annual  income 
remained   at   about   $200   per   pin'son. 

Then  something  happened  Soqpethlng  hap- 
pened of  such  magnitude  that  dt  would  be 
difficult  for  us  to  coiaprehend  It,  If  we  hadn't 
been  conditioned  to  take  It  for   [ranted. 

In  the  200  years  between  the  founding  of 
this  nation  and  today,  world  per  capita 
income  rose  from  $200  to  abou    $1,000. 

For  thousands  of  years,  per  ci  pita  Income 
had  remained  relatively  unct  uiged.  And 
then  in  the  comparatively  brlel  span  of  200 
years  it  suddenly  lncrea.sed  by  '  00%. 

But  even  that  dramatic  Inci  iase  Is  only 
a  small  part  of  the  real  stor;  .  While  per 
capita  Income  rose  from  $200  to  H.OOO,  world 
population  rose  from  760  mllU  m  to  nearly 
four  billion. 

Think  how  much  gross  Incon  i  had  to  In- 
crease to  keep  ahead  of  the  t  ige  Increase 
In  population. 

Better  yet,  let's  And  out: 

Muftlply  populaUon  in  1776  1  y  per  capita 
Income  that  year  and  you  get  i  gross  world 
Income  of  about  $150  blUlon. 

Now.  multiply  current  popula  lion  by  cur- 
rent per  capita  Income  and  t  le  resulting 
figure  Is  current  world  Income  Some  four 
trillion  dollars  per  year. 

That's  an  increase  of  2,567'! ...  a  27- 
fold  increase!  In  200  years' 

It  that's  not  the  greatest  sec  ular  miracle 
in  human  history.  I'd  like  to  haar  what's  In 
t'.rst  place. 

And.  up  to  now  we've  been  ta  king  only  of 
v;orld  averages.  The  change  fro;  n  conditions 
In  1776  Is  even  more  dramatic  If  you  break 
down  the  figures  by  type  of  eco  lomy. 

In  1972.  Gross  National  Pro<3  net  per  per- 
son averaged  $3,670  In  Industrl  tl  countries. 
♦580  In  centrally  planned  co  intrles.  and 
$280  In  developing  countries.  In  the  U.S.. 
QNP  per  person  was  $6,500. 

The  point  of  all  this  la  that  <  ur  economic 
system  has  proven  to  be  the  b«  st  system  In 
all  at  history  for  creating  wealth — and 
wealth  Is  critically  Importan  to  human 
progress;  to  health,  to  welfare,  »  education, 
to  a  high  standard  of  living,  and  to  life 
Itself.  Wealth  Is  the  product  of  creative  and 
Imaginative  economic  activity.    I 

Throughout  our  history,  thei-e  have  been 
those  among  us  who  have  arg  led  for  a  re- 
distribution of  wealth— but  af 1 5r  many  dec- 
ades of  devotion  to  that  cause  there  Is  now 
ample  evidence  to  support  th  •  proposition 
that  the  best  way  to  advance  1  ae  lot  of  the 
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poor  Lb  to  maintain  a  healthy  and  growing 
economy.  All  boats  rise  together  when  the 
tide  comes  In. 

The  p>oor  In  this  nation  have  gained  more 
from  our  economic  growth  than  from  all  of 
our  government  aid  programs  put  together. 

More  recently,  the  cries  for  redistribution 
of  wealth  have  increasingly  related  to  Inter- 
national affairs.  There  are  those  here  and 
hundreds  more  around  the  world  who  be- 
lieve that  the  advanced  and  wealthy  nations 
should  share  their  wealth  with  the  poorer 
nations.  This  argument  brings  to  mind  a 
quotation  from  an  Abraham  Lincoln  speech: 

"Tou  cannot  bring  about  prosperity  by  dis- 
couraging thrift.  You  cannot  strengthen  the 
weak  by  weakening  the  strong.  You  cannot 
help  the  wage-earner  by  pulling  down  the 
wage  payer.  You  cannot  further  the  brother- 
hood of  man  by  encouraging  class  hatred. 

"You  cannot  help  the  poor  by  destroying 
the  rich.  You  cannot  keep  out  of  trouble  by 
spending  more  than  you  earn.  You  cannot 
build  character  and  courage  by  taking  away 
a  mans  Initiative  and  independence  You 
cannot  help  men  permanently  by  doing  for 
them  what  they  could  and  should  do  for 
themselves." 

Lincoln  makes  It  quite  clear  that  redistri- 
bution of  wealth  would  be  self-defeating 
for  both  the  wealthy  and  the  poor. 

On  the  other  hand,  America  is  helping  the 
world's  people  rise  to  higher  standards  of 
living. 

We  are  often  criticized  for  leading  the 
world  Into  periods  of  Inflation,  or  alternately. 
Into  recessions  or  depressions.  But  how  often 
do  we  hear  the  other  side — that  our  siistalned 
economic  growth  and  development  has  pulled 
up  the  economies  of  many  other  nations? 
And  not  Just  our  trading  partners.  Interna- 
tional trade  is  mutually  beneficial,  creating 
jobs  both  here  and  abroad. 

The  multinational  corporation — which 
seems  to  be  constantly  under  attack  for 
various  reasons — Is  seldom  given  credit  for 
helping  to  reduce  poverty  In  various  parU 
of  the  globe.  But  It  has  done  so  And  In 
my  opinion.  It  offers  the  greatest  hope  of 
abolishing  world  poverty  in  the  future. 

We  should  remember  that  through  Inter- 
national trade,  not  only  goods  and  senlces 
are  exchanged.  Also  exchanged  are  the  Intel- 
ligence, training,  organization  and  financial 
techniques  neces&&ry  for  economic  develop- 
ment. 

It  Is  naive  to  Judge  America's  contribution 
to  the  world  only  by  the  amount  of  foreign 
aid  In  the  federal  budget. 

Human  progress,  worldwide,  depends  on  us 
In  so  many  ways. 

For  example,  some  environmentalists  wotild 
have  us  believe  that  American-generated 
pollution  Is  endangering  the  very  existence 
of  the  world.  But,  how  often  Is  this  story 
told: 

That  the  commitment  to  envlroninental 
protection  Is  stronger  In  America  than  any- 
where else  in  the  world? 

That  our  relative  Investment  in  environ- 
mental research  and  development  Is  greater 
than  any  other  nation? 

That  we  have  made  substantial  progress 
In  cleaning  up  our  air  and  water? 

And  that  someday.  It  will  be  oxir  R&D. 
our  technology,  and  our  know-how  that  is 
put  to  work  cleaning  up  the  environmental 
problems  of  the  rest  of  the  world? 

Speaking  ol  research  and  development,  or 
science  and  technology,  it  Is  Instructive  to 
note  that  our  Founding  Fathers  were  quite 
concerned  about  the  "technology  gap"  of 
their  era.  Jefferson  and  others  were  worried 
that  America  might  never  catch  up  with  the 
advanced  nations  of  Western  Eiirooe 

Today,  the  roles  are  reversed.  But  It  needs 
to  be  made  clear  that  the  fruits  of  our  ex- 
penditures  and    research    have    been    shared 
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with  the  rest  of  the  world — In  space.  In 
medicine,  and  In  basic  science.  This,  too.  is 
a  marked  contrast  to  the  practices  of  the 
so-called  "closed"  societies. 

And  let's  do  away  with  the  nonsense  that 
greedy  America  Is  raping  the  world.  How 
often  have  you  heard  statements  like  this: 

"America,  with  6"r  of  the  world's  popula- 
tion. Is  consuming  40%  of  the  world's  gocKls  " 

Statements  like  that  have  been  repealed 
by  hundreds  of  high-level  offlclals  here  and 
abroad.  And  such  statements  are  patently 
false  for  two  reasons: 

First  of  all.  we  have  not  even  discovered 
or  created  a  fraction  of  the  world's  potential 
wealth,  and  wont  have  done  so  200  years  from 
now. 

And  second,  nothing  Is  ever  "consumed"  In 
an  absolute  sense.  The  petroleum  that  we  buy 
from  abroad  provides  the  fertilizers  and  the 
power  to  help  America  feed  the  world — a  role 
which  Is  undoubtedly  going  to  tall  to  us  in- 
creasingly during  our  third  century. 

Sure,  we  buy  '4  of  the  worlds  output.  And 
we  produce  V4  of  the  world's  output.  And 
what  we  produce  pays  for  what  we  consume. 

I've  Just  touched  upon  another  major  prob- 
lem area — energy. 

Make  no  mistake  about  It:  In  the  short 
run.  this  Is  a  critical  and  complex  problem. 

Our  growing  dependence  of  lmp>orted  petro- 
leum makes  us  vulnerable  to  political  and 
economic  blackmail.  It  Is  a  dangerous  posi- 
tion to  be  In.  And  things  may  get  worse  before 
they  get  better. 

But.  In  the  long  run.  It  Is  unlikely  that  we 
win  ever  run  out  of  energy.  This  spaceship 
earth  that  we  live  on  dissipates  more  natural 
energy  from  the  sun,  the  wind,  and  the  tides 
than  we  could  ever  use  In  many  lifetimes 

There  Is  a  billion  years  of  energy  locked  in 
the  waters  of  the  oceans.  All  we  need  Is  the 
key  to  the  lock    And  we're  going  to  find  It. 

Hence,  another  prediction:  American  re- 
search and  Ingenuity  will  help  lead  vis  to  new 
power  sources  offering  energy  abundance  for 
all  eternity.  Probably  In  America's  next  100 
years. 

Then  there  are  those  who  predict  the  de- 
mise of  the  world  becavise  we  are  rapidly 
"exhausting"  our  resources 

But  once  again,  the  loftier  perspective  of  a 
longer  time  frame  suggests  that  one  day  we 
virtll  master  the  principles  of  recycling  thst 
Mother  Nature  tries  to  teach  us. 

With  the  exception  of  foaall  fuels,  virtu- 
ally all  of  the  natural  resources  that  were 
m  the  system  at  the  beginning  of  time  are 
still  here  with  us— the  glass  of  water  you 
had  for  lunch  might  have  been  shared  a" 
the  Last  Supper,  or  at  the  Constltutlo:ial 
Convention.  The  precious  metals  which  you 
carry  may  have  been  first  refined  by  the 
ancient  Egyptlarus 

Given  enough  energy,  we  will  be  able  to 
make  anything  out  of  anything.  For  the 
record,  you  can  make  a  silk  piu-se  out  of  a 
sow's  ear — In  fact,  somebody  already  has 

That's  enough  to  make  my  point.  The 
spirit  of  this  whirlwind  tour  of  hlstc^ry  is  a 
positive  belief  that  all  things  are  do-able  If 
vro  have  the  faith,  and  the  initiative,  we 
will  never  lack  the  re.source8. 

//  we  have  the  faith. 

This  noble  experiment  of  our  forefathers 
has  borne  magnificent  fruit.  This  restless. 
contenUous,  challenging,  dynamic,  big  land 
of  ours.  This  people — generous  to  a  fault, 
Jealous  of  their  rights,  committed  to 
progress — this  people   called   "America." 

We  have  freed  man  from  the  slavery  of 
p>o\-erty. 

We  have  opened  hLs  mind  and  his  universe 

We  have  shared  our  wealth  with  the  world 

And  we  have  done  It  all  with  techniques 
and  Institutions  dimly  understood  at  best. 
and  under  attack  much  of  the  time. 
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We  have  given  ma:i  the  greatest  of  all 
possible   gifts:    Faith   in   hlm.self. 

But  the  challenge  of  success,  of  prosperity, 
of  maturity  can  be  even  more  difficult  than 
the  challenge  of  poverty.  It  Is  often  harder 
to  remodel  an  old  building  than  to  build 
anew. 

Nevertheless,  we  stand  today  on  a  point  of 
departure,  uiimat-ched  In  all  hlsUjry.  And 
now  I  am  not  talking  about  the  Bicenten- 
nial. It  Is  Just  a  coincidence  that  the  dawn 
of  a  new  era  comes  on  our  200th  birthday. 
For  40  years  we  have  turned  Increa-singly 
away  from  our  Inner  resources  and  toward 
the  central  government  for  the  solution  to 
all  problems  And  we  have  Just  about  reached 
the  point  where  the  marginal  cost  of  addi- 
tional government  service  surpasses  the 
benefits  to  be  pained  from  it-  both  In  eco- 
nomic and  political  terms. 

In  a  brilliant  recent  study,  the  economist 
Edgar  Browning  shows  that  further  efforts 
at  Income  redistribution  In  this  country  can 
produce — at  best — only  small  gains  for  the 
poor,  at  enormous  cost  to  productive  incen- 
tives for  the  middle  class. 

.^nd  as  for  political  freedom — well,  we 
should  remember  that  the  original  antitrust 
laws  were  passed  not  against  business,  but 
against  the  looming  power  of  goveruraent 
Tliey  are  called  the  Constitution  and  the  BUI 
of  Bights. 

There  is  little  excuse  for  Ignorance  of  the 
threat.  The  political  geniuses  who  gave  us 
birth  also  bequeathed  us  ample  warning. 
Llste:i  to  them  now: 

George  Washington:  "Government  Is  not 
reason.  It  Is  not  eloquence  .  .  It  Is  force.  Like 
fire.  It  Is  a  dangerous  servant  and  a  fearful 
master  .  ,  ," 

Thomas  Jefferson:  "The  natural  progress  of 
things  Is  for  liberty  to  yield  and  government 
to  gain  ground" 

And  this  chilling  prophecy  from  Madison — 
the  father  of  the  Constitution:  "Remember. 
democracy  never  lasts  long.  It  soon  waste."-, 
exhaust.?  and  murders  Itelf.  Tliere  never  was 
a  democracy  that  did  not  commit  suicide." 

Is  he  right?  The  light  of  liberty  grows  dim 
and  flickers. 

But  there  Is  hope.  For  all  our  carelessness, 
we  yet  remain  the  longest  enduring  society 
of  free  men  governing  themselves  without 
benefit  of  kings  or  dictators. 

And  we  are  waking  up.  For  the  first  time  In 
our  recent  history,  there  Is  a  consensus — and 
It  is  almost  unanimous— that  we  have  dele- 
Ratcd  to  government  more  power  than  Is 
wise,  to  do  things  for  which  It  Is  111  suited. 

Thlf^  song  Is  an  old  song  What  Is  new  Ls 
the  consensus — majorities  and  minorities — 
Dem<-icrats.  Republicans  and  Independents — 
rich  and  poor  ITie  message  Is  on  the  tongue.s 
of  spokesmen  from  all  parts  of  the  political 
spectrum 

The  task  now  Is  to  Implement  the  con- 
sensus; to  move  from  rhetoric  to  action. 

To  accomplish  that  task,  we  must  pay  close 
attention  to  several  prlnclple.s: 

1.  .We  must  reinvest  the  Intellectual  en- 
dowment of  o\ir  Founding  Fathers,  and  re- 
kindle an  appreciation  of  freedom,  private 
property,  and  Individual  Incentives. 

2.  We  must  rebuild  or  remodel  those  In- 
stitutions that  don't  serve  us  well — If  some 
of  the  houses  of  government  have  leaky  roofs. 
the  time  to  repair  them  Is  now;  and 

3.  We  must  celebrate  the  noble  experiment 
by  our  understanding,  by  our  support,  and 
more  than  support,  by  our  commitment  .  .  , 
our  commitment  to  the  continuation  of  our 
system  not  only  for  our  own  benefit,  and  our 
children's,  but  for  all  the  children  of  the 
world. 
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In   conclusion,  ladles   and   gentleman,  I'd 
like  to  leave  you  with  this  simple  thought 

Where  the  northern  ocean  darkens, 
Where  the  rolling  rivers  run. 
Past  the  cold  and  empty  headlands, 
Toward  the  slow  and  westering  sun. 
There  our  fathers,  long  before  us. 
Armed  with  freedom,  faced  the  deep; 
What  they  won  with  love  and  labor, 
Let  thPlr  children  watch  and  keep. 
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HON.  JOHN  T.  MYERS 

OF    INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  May  IS.  1976 

Mr.  MYERS  of  Indiana.  Mr.  SpesLker, 
in  this  election  year,  there  has  already 
been  a  great  deal  of  discussion  of  the 
problem  of  unemployment  in  our  Nation. 
The  center  of  controversy  has  been  the 
role  which  the  Federal  Government 
.should  play  in  putting  people  back  to 
work. 

Those  on  the  other  side  of  the  aisle 
from  me  have  proposed  the  Humphrey - 
Hawkins  bill,  H.R.  50,  which  would  call 
for  total  Government  control  of  the  plan- 
ning of  our  economic  future 

However.  I  am  proud  to  have  .ioined 
over  100  other  Members  of  this  bodj'  who 
believe  in  the  free  enterprise  system,  in 
sponsoring  the  Jobs  Creation  Act,  H.R. 
80,':>3. 

The  Jobs  Creation  Act  would  provide 
the  private  sector  with  the  necessarj* 
capital  to  increase  production  and  hire 
individuals  who  are  unemployed.  The 
greatest  advantage  of  this  legislation  is 
that  it  would  cut  unemployment  without 
increasing  taxes,  and  it  would  not  add  to 
our  increasing  national  debt  or  to  our 
bloated  budget.  People  would  be  placed 
on  jobs  that  would  be  permanent,  instead 
of  the  temporary  make-shift  jobs  under 
Humphrey-Hawkins. 

In  recent  montli5,  the  Mobil  Oil  Corp, 
has  published  a  series  of  articles  in  the 
Nation's  leading  newspapers  explaining 
the  economic  problems  of  our  Nation.  On 
Sunday,  May  9,  1976,  the  following  ap- 
peared in  the  Washington  Post  and  other 
newspapers.  This  is  the  fourth  in  a  six- 
part  series. 

The  comments  contained  in  this  article 
help  explain  the  need  for  the  capital  for- 
mation which  is  suggested  In  the  Jobs 
Creation  Act: 

Social  MoBZLrrr  or  Class  Warfari? 

The  economic  confusions  of  millions  of 
Americans — especially  the  educated,  con- 
cerned members  of  the  middle  class,  who 
exert  great  Influence  on  public  poUcy — are 
frustrating  their  efforts  to  make  this  a  coun- 
try of  growing  opportunity  for  all  our  people. 

In  fact,  their  economic  misunderstanding 
threatens  to  diminish  the  opportunity  for 
social  progress  and  better  living  Btandarda 
for  thoee  still  enduring  second -claas  citizen- 
ship of  one  sort  or  another.  Because  the  one 
thing  worse  than  not  knowing  something  la 
knowing  things  that  aren't  so. 

THI  mXD  FOB  rNDEESTANniNG 

We  don't  mean  to  offend  you,  but  we  fee! 
keenly  that  there  Is  a  desperate  need  for  peo- 
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pie  to  understand  better  the  economic  sys- 
tem that  makes  our  country  tick — even  In  a 
recession — and  underpins  the  highest  living 
standards  ol  any  major  country.  This  la  not 
to  say  that  those  of  us  In  Industry  are  all 
that  smart  either;  we  make  mlstakee,  toa 
But  we  axe  now  deeply  concerned,  as  the 
handwriting  on  the  wall  becomes  clearer  by 
the  day.  We'd  like  to  ahare  theee  concema, 
and  what  we  have  learned,  with  you. 

In  real  economic  growth — the  growth  rate 
after  you  subtract  the  Inflation — the  United 
Statee  ranked  17th  among  the  20  most  ad- 
vanced economlee  In  the  Free  World  during 
the  1960s.  We  were  tied  with  Ireland  and 
behind  such  nations  as  Iceland,  Austria, 
Greece.  Portvigal,  and  Yugoslavia. 

What  caused  our  country's  deplorably  slow 
rate  of  growth?  A  major  factor:  not  enough 
money  Invested  In  new  plants  and  equip- 
ment. 

THE    RECORD     SINCE     1960 

Since  1960  the  United  States  has  had  the 
lowest  level  of  private  capital  Investment  in 
relation  to  Gross  National  Product  (GNP) 
of  any  major  industrialized  nation  in  the 
Free  World.  U.S.  business  Investment  aver- 
aged a  shade  over  13.5%  of  GN*P  In  the 
period  1960-73.  Japan's  figure  was  more  than 
twice  ours.  In  West  Germany  It  was  20%; 
In  France,  over  18%. 

As  a  direct  result,  the  American  labor 
force's  productivity  Is  growing  much  rnore 
slowly  than  that  of  most  of  the  countries 
with  which  the  U.S.  competes  In  world  mar- 
kets. Productivity,  the  measure  of  output 
per  hour  v:orked.  is  the  key  to  improving 
living  standards . 

■What's  likely  to  happen  If  our  economy 
more  or  less  stagnates  Instead  of  grows? 

If  It  becomes  clear  to  everyone  that  the 
economic  pie  Isn't  going  to  get  appreciably 
bigger,  every  group  will  begin  fighting  for  a 
larger  piece  of  that  static  pie.  Women  blaclis 
and  other  racial  minorities,  and  young  peo- 
ple of  all  backgrounds  wUl  be  the  hardest 
hit.  College  graduates  wUl  find  job-hunting 
even  tougher.  More  and  more  of  them  will 
have  to  take  jobs  lower  In  the  economic 
scale.  This  wlU  further  squeeze  every  mi- 
nority and  everybody  else. 

Rising  social  strife  can  create  a  backlash 
against  efforts  toward  cleaner  air  and  water 
and  toward  the  funding  of  health  services 
and  education  It  can  produce  pressure  to 
push  older  workers  out  early. 

CORPORATE    EARNTNGS    MUST    RISK 

If  we  as  a  people  are  to  avoid  such  divisive 
bitterness,  we  are  going  to  have  to  put  some 
of  our  emotional  hang-ups  aside  and  face  up 
to  facts.  The  belief  that  business  has  pros- 
pered In  recent  years  while  Individuals  have 
suffered  simply  Is  not  true.  The  evidence  en 
this  Is  incontrovertible.  What  a  lot  of  peo- 
ple find  difficult  to  swallow  Is  that  corporate 
earnings  have  to  rise  to  levels  substantially 
above  those  of  recent  years  if  our  country  is 
not  to  get  into  even  deeper  trouble 

Government  obviously  has  a  decisive  role 
to  play  In  promoting  economic  growth.  Only 
government  can  formulate  economic  policy. 
Onlv  government  can  disavow  the  adversary 
position  that  politicians  have  created  with 
respect  to  private  business,  and  replace  It 
with  a  more  responsible  and  productive  re- 
lationship. Only  government  can  create  a 
healthier  economic  climate — though  It  can- 
not operate  a  business  efficiently. 

Economic  growth  Is  the  last,  best  hope  for 
the  poor  and  for  all  the  rest  of  us  Sheer  re- 
distribution of  Income  cannot  do  the  job. 
We  must  create  a  steadily  larger  Income  pie 
This  can  be  done  only  through  economic 
growth.  And  only  profitable  private  business 
can  make  the  capital  investments  thst  pro- 
duce economic  growth  and  jobs  and  tax 
revenues. 
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THE  CITIZEN  S  BICENTINNIAL 
PLATFORM 
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HON.  BENJAMIN  S.  ROSENTHAL 

or    NtW     YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  May  18.  ]9f6 

Mr.  ROSENTHAL.  Mr.  S  )eaker.  as 
chairman  of  the  Government  Operations 
Subcommittee  on  Commerce.  Consumer 
and  Monetary  Affairs,  I  have  Income  in- 
creasingly aware  of  the  proble  ns  of  con- 
sumers who  wi.sh  to  have  a  voice  in  the 
policy  decisions  which  affect  th  elr  health, 
safety,  and  economic  well-beln  ;. 

While  private  businesses  ai  e  permit- 
ted to  writeoff  their  lobbylnj  costs  as 
business  expenses,  citizen  groi  ,ps  rarely 
have  a  steady  source  of  incorr  e  because 
contributions  for  lobbying  act  vitles  are 
not  tax  deductible. 

A  new  fund-raising  venture-  -the  Citi- 
zens Action  Fund — has  been  I  unded  to 
raise  money  for  citizen  groups  icross  the 
country  which  lobby  and  are  :  lot  chap- 
ters of  a  national  group.  The  ;e  groups 
are  all  working  for  the  basic  \merlcan 
principle  that  citizens  shouh  have  a 
voice  in  the  kind  of  communlt  and  the 
kind  of  country  in  which  they  live.  This 
includes  making  business  ant  govern- 
ment accountable  to  the  people, 

With  this  ideal  in  mind,  th  b  Citizen 
Action  Fund  has  developed  a  eglslatlve 
platform  which  outlines  the  lecessary 
elements  for  effective  and  r<  sponsible 
government.  I  commend  the  Citizen's 
Bicentennial  Platform  to  my  (  alleagues 
and  am  inserting  It  in  the  Recc  id  at  this 
point:  j 

The  CrriZEN's  Bicentennial  hjittorm 

THE     BICENTENNIAL     PLATtAm 

Two  hundred  years  ago  delegatia  rrom  the 
thirteen  original  colonies  gather*!  In  Phila- 
delphia to  declare  that  citizens  ha  ve  the  right 
to  organize  their  government  "In  such  Form 
aA  to  them  shall  seem  most  llk«  ly  to  effect 
their  Safety  and  Happiness."  It  Is  time  to 
reassert  that  principle  by  equlpp  ng  citizens 
with  the  power  and  tools  to  nu  ke  govern- 
ment and  business  responsible  tc  the  people 
and  to  determine  the  quality  of  1  fe  In  their 
community  and  In  their  country.  [ 

Consumer  groups  sponsoring  tlj|s  platform 
seek  to  make  their  voices  heard  'to  govern- 
ment before  policy  decisions  are  nftade  which 
affect  their  health,  safety  and  economic  well- 
being.  The  environmental  organigattons  are 
actively  working  to  use  the  eartfi's  Umlted 
resources  wisely,  prudently  and\rlth  fore- 
sight and  concern  for  future  getieratlona. 

Based  upon  these  Ideals,  this  bKentennlal 
legislative  platform  outlines  thq^ necessary 
elements  for  effective  and  responsve  govern- 
ment. \ 

GOVERNMENT     ACCOUNTABILITT     TO  !  CmZENS 

Government  decision -makers  muiit  be  made 
responsive  and  accountable  to  the  funda- 
mental needs  of  consumers  by. 

Open  Government — Guaranteeing  direct 
citizen  access  to  government  decisions  by  re- 
quiring agencies  and  the  Congrees  to  hold 
opeu  meetings  and  requiring  high  level  clvU 
servants  to  keep  public  logs  of  Industry  and 
citizen  contacts. 

Freedom  of  Information — Assuring  that 
citizens  have  unfettered  and  Inexpensive  ac- 
cess to  government  Information. 

High  Quality  RegiUators — Selefltlng  gov- 
ernment regulators  with  the  capacity  to  wlth- 
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stand  political  pressure,  economic  and  phil- 
osophical independence  from  the  regulated 
Interests  and  consumer  sensitivity;  prohibit- 
ing employment  by  an  agency-regulated  firm 
within  three  years  of  depyarture  from  govern- 
ment. 

Citizen  Standing  to  Sue — Assuring  citizens 
the  right  to  challenge  Illegal  government 
action  In  court  and  to  compel  agencies,  which 
are  too  often  Ineffective  or  subservient  to 
special  mterests.  to  obey  the  law. 

Attorneys  fees — I*rovldlng  compensation 
to  citizens  for  coets  Incurred  In  partlclpatlnt' 
In  litigation  or  agency  proceedings  on  behalf 
of  the  public  Interest. 

Private  Attorney  General — Encouraging 
citizens  to  act  as  private  attorneys  general 
by  rewarding  citizens  who  successfully  en- 
force the  law  against  corporate  violators  In 
the  public  Interest  with  a  share  of  the  pen- 
alty Imposed. 

Civil  Service  Accountability — Giving  citi- 
zens the  right  to  challenge  tlie  tenure  of  or 
to  seek  damages  from  government  officials 
who  arbitrarily  refuse  to  enforce  the  law  or 
who  engage  In  wasteful  practices  or  harass- 
ment. 

Initiative,  Referendum,  Recall — Expanding 
the  use  of  ballot  box  Instruments  which  per- 
mit cltl2^ns  to  hold  office  holders  account- 
able: the  Initiative,  permitting  citizens  to 
enact  legislation  without  legislative  action; 
the  referendum,  allowing  citizens  to  express 
their  opinions  on  controversial  public  Issues 
and  the  recall,  authorizing  citizens  to  re- 
move unresponsive  office  holders. 

CORPORATE   ACCOUNTABn-ITT    TO   CITIZENS 

Economic  competition  leads  to  the  produc- 
tion of  the  best  possible  goods  at  the  lowest 
possible  price.  As  competition  has  disap- 
peared, economic  concentration  and  corpo- 
rate abuse  have  generated  higher  prices  and 
Inferior  or  unsafe  products.  And,  as  corpo- 
rate power  has  exploded  citizens  have  beeii 
deprived  of  the  ability  to  be  heard  and  to 
choose.  Corporate  accountability  can  be 
sought  through: 

Consumer  Class  Actions — Permitting  con- 
sumers to  Join  together  to  file  small  but  Iden- 
tical claims  agalnft  the  same  company  to 
facilitate  recovery  of  damages  and  prevent 
unjust  enrichment. 

Small  Claims  Court — Providing  Individual 
consumers  with  an  accessible  Judicial  forum 
to  give  quick  and  Inexpensive  redress  to 
small  Injuries  caused  by  producers  and  mer- 
chants. 

Residential  Utility  Citizen  Action  Oroup — 
Establishing  a  voluntary  check-off  contribu- 
tion system  on  utility  bills  to  raise  funds  for 
citizen  oversight  and  participation  In  the 
regulation  of  state-granted  monopolle-n 

Consumer  Cooperative  Bank — Creating  a 
Consumer  Cooperative  Bank  modeled  after 
the  successful  farm  credit  system  to  make 
loans  for  development  of  loccU  consumer 
cooperatives. 

Equal  Credit  -A.s8urlng  that  credit  Is  avaU- 
able  to  all  who  seek  and  deserve  It  without 
regard  to  sex.  age,  marital  status  and  race. 

Product  Information — Requiring  complete 
and  prominently  displayed  Information  at 
the  point  of  purchase  to  assist  consumers.  In 
making  Intelligent  marketing  declsloi^.  In- 
cluding mandatory  price  marking,  unit  pric- 
ing, nutritional  labelling,  product  care.  In- 
gredients, net  and  drained  weight,  additives 
and  expiration  dates,  health  and  safety  warn- 
ings and  warranty  Informatlnn 

GOVERNMENT    ACTION    TO    PROTECT    CITIZENS 
FROM    CORPORATE    ABUSE 

When  oorporatlons  hold  excessive  market 
power,  their  resources — flnanclal  and  tech- 
nical— are  so  vast  that  citizens  cannot  hold 
them  accountable  Cttl7,en»  must  therefore 
look  to  government  to  prevent  corporatloTis 
from  treading  on  individual  rights,  from  en- 
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gaging  In  willful  pollution  and  from  violating 
the  law  To  accomplish  this  goal,  government 
needs  new  powers.  Including: 

Independent  C-dn.sumer  Advocate — Creat- 
ing an  Independent  Crin.sumer  Protection 
Agency  within  the  Exectitlve  Branch  to  repre- 
sent consumer  Interests  before  the  courtc  and 
the  federal  agencies  which  dally  make  deci- 
sions affecting  the  health,  siifety  and  eco- 
nomic well-being  of  consumers. 

Federal  fhartenng  -  R<'(i\ilrlnf  large  mul- 
tinational corporations  to  obtain  a  federal 
charter  (In  addition  to  a  state  charter) 
which  would  Increase  cxirporate  dl.sclosure 
protect  employee  rights,  limit  monopoly 
growth  and  subject  the  corporation  to  strict 
federal  requirements  for  democratic  corporate 
governance  and  Inrreawed  influence  of  stock- 
holders, workers  and  cunijunipre  TIM.s  l.s 
net-ded  becaiuie  corporations  have  outgrown 
their  state-based  origins  and  need  to  be 
brought  biick  under  control. 

State  Anti-Trust  Enforcement — Permitting 
State  Attorneys  General  to  file  cia&s  action 
antitrust  damage  suits  on  behalf  of  citizens 
of  their  states 

Federal  Antltrvist  ErLforcement — Saving 
consumers  billions  annually  by  vigorously  en- 
forcing ext-stlng  antitrust  laws  and  enacting 
new  laws  to  cover  oligopolistic  Industries.  In 
sonie  Indu.stries,  such  as  food  ajid  energy,  a 
single  company  controls  the  product  from  ita 
natural  origins  to  its  consumption.  Vertical 
divestiture  (splitting  off  production  from  re- 
tall  function.-^)  and  horizontal  divestiture 
(prohibiting  control  of  near  substitutes  such 
as  oU  company  ownership  of  uranium,  coal 
and  other  enertry  sources)  would  Increase 
competition  and  curtail  the  power  of  cor- 
porate giants. 

Family  Farms — Discouraging  corporate 
takeover  of  Independent  family  farms  which 
are    efficient   food    producing    units. 

ENERGY     POLICY     TO     SERVE     THE     ECONOMY     AND 

THE     PCBLIC     .NOT    THE     .   11.     l.  oMl'AN  IL.S 

The  costs  of  energy — in  resource  depletion, 
pollution,  and  dollars-and-cents — skyrocket 
while  national  energy  policies  serve  only  the 
convenience  of  the  major  oil,  coal,  and  utility 
companies.  Energy  prices  should  reflect  the 
true  costs  of  production — but  euer^^y  users 
should  not  be  at  the  mercy  of  either  the 
OPEC  oil  cartel  or  the  US  firms  that  domi- 
nate domestic  energy  production. 

The  federal  government,  instead  of  Inter- 
vening against  other  interests  in  behalf  of 
the  energy  companies,  should  regulate  the 
industry  in  behalf  of  the  eclectic  economic 
and  p>olltlcal  Interests  our  government  Ls  sup- 
posed to  serve.  TTils  means  rejecting  deregu- 
lation of  natural  gas  prices,  sub.sidles  to  syn- 
thetic food  producers,  and  other  schemes 
for  increasing  company  profits  without  really 
adding  to  energy  supplies.  And  it  means  re- 
ducUig  the  consumption  and  waste  of  energy 
while  encouraging  the  development  of  di- 
verse, decentralized,  more  efficient  and  re- 
newable energy  production  systems 

ENVIRONMENTAL     PROTECTION     TO     SAEECnARD 
HEALTH    AND    SArETY 

Polluters  portray  the  environment  as  nice 
but  not  necessary — something  thafs  Just  too 
costly  to  protect.  And  some  industries  avoid 
the  cost  of  environmental  ."safetv  by  forcing 
others  to  pay — workers  with  their  llve.s  In 
mine  explosions  or  lndu.»trlal  poLsonlng. 
farmers  and  fishermen  with  their  livelihoods 
when  land  is  strip  mined  and  waters  pol- 
luted, all  of  us  with  our  help  when  toxic 
substances  and  other  pwllutanta  enter  the 
air  and  water. 

A  healthy  environment  means  more  than 
protected  wildlife,  parklands.  and  recreation 
opportunities — It  means  a  sound  economy, 
more  Jobs,  and  good  public  health.  Cancer 
and  respiratory  dl.^ea.^e  caused  by  pollutants 
cost  dearly  In  lives  and  money.  Environmen- 
tally dangerous  nuclear  and  synthetic  fuels 
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mean  higher  energy  costs  Destroying  rivers 
and  wetlands  to  subsidize  the  barge  Indvistry 
debilitates  our  railroads  and  creates  pres- 
sure for  more  highways. 

Our  environment  and  economy  can  be  pro- 
tected through : 

Toxic  Substance  Control — requiring  that 
chemicals  be  tested  for  safety  before  they 
are  marketed,  not  after  they  are  found  to 
cause  cancer  and  other  diseases  In  workers 
and  consumers. 

Air  and  water  pollution  control — workers 
and  consumers,  wUdllfe  and  the  land,  air, 
and  water,  should  not  be  the  recipients  of 
Industrial  and  municipal  wa.ste.  Air  and  water 
pollution  control  standards  should  be  en- 
forced, not  weakened. 

Jobs  and  the  environment — energy  com- 
panies and  some  other  Industrial  producers 
say  that  production  increases  and  Jobs  are 
a"isured  only  If  Industry  is  free  frum  environ- 
mental regulation.  Workers  know  that  tough 
strip  mine  regulations  mean  more  Jobs  In  the 
mining  Industry,  that  producing  synthetic 
fuels  takes  capital — and  Jobs — away  from 
other  more  labor-intensive  Industries.  But 
success  In  cleaning  up  the  environment  will 
come  only  with  a  federal  government  honest 
enough  to  reject  Industry  blackmail  of  work- 
ers into  accepting  weaker  pollution  and 
safety  standards. 

ISSUES  ON   WHICH   TOU  CAN   MAKE   A  DITFERENCE 

Each    citizen    can    effect    the    outcome    of 
pending  legislation.  Environmental  and  con- 
sumer groups  urge  you  to  write  your  mem- 
bers of  Congress  about  the  following  bills: 
Consumer  PTOtection  Act 

(S  200,  H.R.  7575)  Creates  an  Independent 
advocate  to  represent  the  Interest  of  con- 
sumers before  federal  agencies  and  courts, 
and  establishes  a  central  clearlnghou.-^e  for 
consumers  Having  passed  both  houses  of 
Congress,  the  bill  will  soon  go  to  President 
Ford,  who  has  threatened  to  veto  it.  Write  to 
the  President  urging  him  to  sign  the  Con- 
sumer Protection  act.  (Contact:  Public  Citi- 
zen, Consumer  Federation  of  America,  Con- 
sumer Action  Now  ) 

Toxic  Substances  Control  Act 

iS  776,  H.R.  10318)  Authorizes  the  Envi- 
ronmental Protection  Agency  to  require  test- 
ing of  chemicals  prior  to  marketing  and.  If 
necessary,  to  limit  u.se  or  require  recall.  Man- 
datory premarket  testing  Is  crucial  If  the 
bill  Is  to  .eerre  Its  preventive  purpose.  (Con- 
tact: Environmental  Action,  Ptibllc  Citizen, 
and  Con.sumer  Action  Now.) 
Attorneys'  fees 

iS  21\T>]  Providing  compensation  for  costs 
of  participation  by  citizens  In  administrative 
and  Judicial  review  proceedings  where  the 
participant  could  not  otherwise  afford  to 
participate  or  has  a  small  economic  stake 
m  the  outcome  and  would  present  views  not 
otherwise  represented.  (Contact:  Public  Citi- 
zen and  Consumer  Federation  of  America.) 

National  no-fault  automobile  insurance 

(S.  3b-'.,  H.R    9650)    Establishes  minimum 
natloi'.d.!   standards    for    no-fault   Insurance, 
assuring   every   American   driver   lower   cost 
Insurance.   (Contact:   Consumer  Action  Now 
and  Consumer  Federation  of  America) 
Consumer  cooperative  bank 
S    2631.  H.R.  10881)   Creates  a  bank  mod- 
plfd  after  the  successful  farm  credit  system 
to    loan    money    to    consumer    cooperatives. 
Government  seed  money  would  be  repaid  by 
participating  cooperatives,  until  the  cooper- 
atives own  the  bank.  (Contact:  Public  Citi- 
zen and  Consumer  Federation  of  America.) 
The  B-1  bomber 

The  B-1  bomber  program,  costing  $100  bil- 
lion, poses  numerou.s  environmental  threats: 
damage  to  the  fragile  ozone  layer,  waste  of 
precious  fuel  stipplles,  and  bombarding  Amer- 
•.-ar.f   with  sonic  booms.  This  money  could 
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better  be  used  to  clean  up  the  nation's  pol- 
lution. (Contact:  Environmental  Action.) 
The  bottle  Mil 

(8.  613,  HR.  3246)  While  wasting  natural 
resources,  throws  way  bottles  and  cans  cost 
money — In  higher  market  prices  and  garbage 
collection  costs.  National  legislation  similar 
to  that  passed  In  Oregon  and  Vermont  would 
require  a  mandatory  deposit.  (Contact:  En- 
vironmental Action.) 

Plutonium  breeder  reactor 

Despite  mounting  evidence  that  a  pluto- 
nlum  breeder  reactor,  which  produces  fuel 
for  other  reactors,  Is  neither  economical  nor 
safe,  the  breeder  Is  the  Administration's 
number  one  energy  development  funding 
priority.  (Contact:  Public  Citizen.) 
Strip  mining 

(HH.  9725)  America  needs  to  produce  more 
coal — but  It  must  be  mined  safely,  burned 
cleanly  and  strip  mined  lands  must  be  re- 
claimed. Federal  strip  mine  standards  can 
assure  full  production  without  ecological 
damage.  (Contact:  Environmental  Policy 
Center.) 

Offshore  oil  production 

Mandates  strict  environmental  safeguards, 
state  and  local  control  of  the  onshore  Im- 
pact of  offshore  production  and  Increased 
competition  among  companies  bidding  to 
produce  oil  from  public  lands  to  Insure  that 
increased  offshore  production  respects  the 
natural  resources  and  local  economies  of 
our  coastal  regions — where  80%  of  Amer- 
icans live.  (Contact:  Environmental  Policy 
Center.) 

WHAT    IS    THE    CITIZEN    ACTION    rCTND? 

The  Citizen  Action  Fund  was  recently 
formed  to  arrange  fund  raising  projects  for 
public  Interest  groups  throughout  the  coun- 
try who  lobby  and  who  are  not  chapters  of 
a  national  group.  The  Fund  was  organized 
by  the  five  national  organizations  listed  be- 
low and  Is  directed  by  actor  Robert  Redford, 
Warner  Brothers  board  chairman  Ted  Ash- 
ley, Wells  College  President  and  former  Texas 
legislator  Frances  (Sissy)  Farenthold,  Nash- 
ville, Ten-nesseaii  publisher  John  Selgen- 
thaler,  and  University  of  Massachusetts 
President  Robert  Wood.  Each  of  these  five 
founding  groups  are  supported  by  private 
contributions  The  premier  showing  of  "All 
the  Presidents  Men"  is  the  first  project  of 
the  Citizen  Action  Fund.  The  premier  will 
benefit  over  25  consumer  and  environmental 
groups  in  more  than  a  dozen  different  cities. 
The  founding  national  groups  are: 

Consumer  Action  Now — A  Eix-year-old  en- 
vironmentally concerned  consumer  organiza- 
tion which  focuses  on  how  consumer  behavior 
affects  the  environment.  The  New  York  based 
p-oup  deals  with  issue?  ranging  from  air  pol- 
lution and  toy  safety  to  over  the  counter 
drugs  and  no-fault  automobile  insurance. 
(49  East  53rd  Street,  New  York,  NY,  10022, 
212-PL2-1220) 

Consumer  Federation  of  America — A  fed- 
eration of  over  200  national,  state  and  local 
organizations.  Joined  together  to  advocate 
consumer  rights  before  Congre.ss.  the  Presi- 
dent, the  regulatory  agencies,  the  court.-^.  and 
Industry,  CFA's  lobbying  has  Included  advo- 
cacy of  the  Consumer  Protection  Art,  na- 
tional health  Insurance,  improved  consumer 
product  warranties,  creation  of  the  Consumer 
Product  Safety  Co.nimlssion,  and  supermar- 
ket pricing  (1012  14th  Street,  NW,  Washing- 
ton. DC    20005,  202   737-3732) 

Environmental  Action — A  Washington 
ba-sed  environmental  organization  which  lob- 
bies on  solid  waste  management,  toxic  sub- 
stances, the  B-1  bomber  program  and  trans- 
portation issues.  The  group  publlshe.=  a  bi- 
weekly magazine.  Environmental  Action,  and 
Its  political  committee  runs  the  Dirty  Dozen 
campalpn.  an  election  effort  to  defeat  twelve 
of  the  most  antlenvlronmental  members  of 
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the  House  of  Representatives.  (1346  Connect- 
icut Avenue.  NW,  Washington,  DC,  20005, 
202-833-1845) 

Environmental  Policy  Center — Specializes 
In  energy,  land  tise  and  water  icsource  Issues 
and  serves  as  the  Washington  Information 
center  for  state  and  local  environmental. 
agricultural,  and  community  organizations. 
EPC  lobbies  on  strip  mining,  offshore  ol"., 
nuclear  power,  synthetic  fuels,  energy  facility 
siting,  coastal  zone  management  and  Corps 
of  En^neers  legislation.  (324  C  Street,  BE, 
Washington.  DC,  20003.  202-647-f 500l 

Public  Citizen — Headed  by  Ralph  Nader. 
Public  Citizen  groups  litigate,  lobby,  research, 
participate  before  the  federal  agencies,  courts 
and  Congress  on  behalf  of  citizen  interests, 
and  foster  citizen  action  ;n  communities 
across  the  United  States.  They  advocate 
structural  reforms  in  tax  p>olicy.  corporate 
accountability,  freedom  of  Information, 
health  care  delivery,  occupational  health, 
safe  energy  production,  consumer  choice  In 
the  marketplace  and  citizen  participation  in 
government  decision-making.  (133  C  Street, 
SE   Washington,  DC,  20003,  202-546-4996) 


THE  OOOD  NUCLEAR  POWER 
CAN  DO 


HON.  ROBERT  H.  MICHEL 

OF    IIXD70m 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  18,  1976 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  have 
heard  a  great  deal  about  the  potential 
harm  that  might  ensue  from  a  nuclear 
powerplant  that  suffered  an  accident. 
In  my  \iew,  this  sort  of  fear  Is  not  backed 
by  solid  e\1dence,  but  results  rather 
from  the  scare  tactics  employed  by  those 
who  would  thwart  our  energy  develop- 
ment program,  for  reasons  either  sin- 
ister or  foolhardy. 

Further  damage  to  the  scaremonger's 
cause  has  been  done.  I  feel,  by  an  article 
appearing  in  this  week's  Newsweek  mag- 
azine by  Dr.  Edward  Teller. 

Dr.  Teller  documents,  in  contrast  to 
the  potential  harm,  the  good  nuclear 
power  can  do.  for  example  the  tremen- 
dous benefits  that  can  result  for  the  un- 
derprivileged and  poverty-stricken  ma- 
jority of  the  world. 

His  case  is  con\'incing,  and  I  feel  that 
all  Members  will  profit  by  considering 
It,  for  which  reason  I  include  It  here  In 
the  Record: 

Ni-CLEAR  Salvation 
(By  Edward  Teller) 

Today  people  a'.l  over  the  world  know  we 
must  do  something  about  the  environ- 
ment. Unfortunately,  too  few  of  them  un- 
derstand what  the  real  problem  Is  One  part 
of  this  problem  Is  greater  by  far  than  all 
Its  other  parts  put  together — pollution  by 
poverty. 

There  Ls  poverty  In  o\ir  country,  but  In 
relative  terms,  we  are  well  off  TTiree-quar- 
ters  of  the  world  Is  wretchedly  poor.  Pollu- 
tion by  poverty  leads  to  hunger  and  disease 
That  kind  of  "pollution  kills.  That  kind  of 
pollution  generates  hatred.  And  that's  the 
pollution  that  may  become  the  cause  of  the 
third  world  war. 

There  Is  no  single  method  by  which  world- 
wide poverty  can  be  alleviated.  But  efforts 
to  relieve  It  have  taken  a  turn  for  the  worse 
due  to  the  energy  shortage. 

At  the  present  time  the  world  consumes 
the  energy  equivalent  of  120  million  barrels 
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of  oil  a  day  Of  this,  70  million  b&rrels  come 
from  wells  in  the  form  of  oil  -and  natural 
gas.  A  little  more  than  30  million  comes 
from  coal.  A  little  less  than  20  qillUon  Is  ob- 
tained from  other  sources,  amoqg  which  the 
burning  of  wood  and  wastes  ^and  hydro- 
electric power  are  the  most  Important. 

Today  4  billion  people  live  op  the  earth. 
By  the  year  2000  It  will  be  7  billion — and  we 
can  do  little  about  It,  This  meaQs  that  If,  by 
the  turn  of  the  century,  we  coijume  energy 
only  at  the  present  per  cupl'.i  rute,  we  would 
require  the  equivalent  of  210  Billllon  bar 
rels  of  oil  a  day. 

THE     YEAB     2000 

But  limiting  consumption  to 
per-caplta  use  would  only  per] 
misery  of  the  m.ijorlty  of  man 
l3  needed  not  only  for  Industr: 
needed  for  effective  product! 
Without  more  energy  the  un- 
world  will  not  progress.  In  fact,  1 
Among  the  nations,  India  and  Pakistan  were 
harde.st  hit  when  OPEC  boosted  jfrie  price  of 
oil  fourfold.  I 

By  the  year  2000  we  will  need  It  least  the 
equivalent  of  300  million  barrels  ler  day.  OH 
and  gas  cannot  ever  provide  mole  than  100 
million  barrels  a  day.  One  must  bf  optimistic 
to  believe  that  we  can  get  from  c(f&\  as  much 
as  another  100  million.  Hydroelectric  power, 
solar  energy  In  all  Its  forms  (Including  the 
use  of  wood,  solar  heaters,  solar  electricity 
and  others)  together  with  geothermal  ener- 
gy probably  cannot  yield  more  than  the 
equivalent  of  50  million  barrels  a  day. 

Yet  the  goal  of  300  million  barrels  can  be 
reached — If  v.  e  employ  nuclear  reactors.  Nu- 
clear power  Is  clean.  Industrial  reactors  are 
so  safe  that  we  know  of  not  a  single  Individ- 
ual In  America  whose  health  has  been  dam- 
aged by  the  nuclear  nature  of  such  a  reac- 
tor. Expensive  "accidents"  have  occurred  but 
no  one  was  hurt.  Each  accident,  alTectlng  the 
pocketbook,  led  to  improvements  that  made 
Hie  around  reactors  even  safer. 

THE    CATIFOBNIA    BEFERENDUM 

The  reactors  should  be  deployed  primarily 
in  the  advanced  countries  where  they  can  be 
handled  with  the  greatest  saifety.  The  energy 
supplied  by  nuclear  reactors  could  reduce  oil 
consumption  in  these  advanced  countries,  to 
the  world's  benefit.  Every  barrel  of  oil  that  a 
country  lUce  the  United  States  Imports  is 
taken  away  from  other  countries  where  the 
need  la  greater.  This  is  as  strougf  an  argu- 
ment for  cutting  oil  Imports  as  our  goal  of 
"energy  independence." 

Yet.  In  the  midst  of  this  desperate  world- 
wide need  for  energy,  certain  groups  In  Cali- 
fornia have  put  a  referendum  on  the  ballot 
in  ne.Kt  month's  election  that  could  have 
disastrous  consequences.  Passage  of  this  ini- 
tiative would  effectively  forbid  deployment 
of  more  reswitors  and  would  reduce  the  maxi- 
mum permitted  power  of  present  reactors  to 
60  percent  of  capacity  (this  would  not  en- 
hance safety  to  any  great  extent  but  would 
make  any  reactor  an  economic  Qiisco) .  Under 
this  proposal  these  cotuequences  could  be 
avoided  only  by  an  utterly  unworkable  bu- 
reaucratic procedure.  Oregon  and  more  than 
a  dozen  other  states  are  ready  to  follow  the 
lead  of  California.  As  a  result,  the  American 
nuclear  Indvistry  could  be  dead  In  a  couple  of 
years.  If  this  should  come  to  pass.  America 
will  have  turned  Its  back  on  the  one  over- 
whelming eiivlronmental  trouble  of  the 
world — poverty. 

It  is  remarkable  and  fortunate  that  among 
respon.ilble  legislative  bodies  no  bill  has  been 
pa."ifi<>d  thnt  wouM  stop  the  building  of  nu- 
clear reactors.  The  opponents  of  nuclear 
power  are.  therefore,  turning  to  the  mass  of 
the  voters  Ttiese  voters  are  fully  capable  of 
understanding  the  Isauea.  If  they  learn  the 
facts.  But  they  are  subjected  to  sensational 
8tor)e.s  and  become  easy  prey  to  scare  propa- 
ganda. 
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Indeed,  there  is  no  better  subject  with 
which  to  scare  people  than  nuclear  energy. 
What  is  new.  what  is  not  completely  imder- 
stood.  Is  alwajrs  frightening.  But  nuclear 
energy  is  a  special  case. 

It  comes  from  a  remote  part  of  research 
that.  In  the  minds  of  many  people,  borders 
on  science  fiction.  It  was  developed  in  war- 
time and  was  slirouded  in  secrecy.  It  came  to 
the  attention  of  mankind  when.  In  two 
strokes,  more  than  100.000  people  were  killed 
In  the  final  days  of  a  terrible  war 
THE  rmsT  pRioarTT 

If  we  had  demonstrated  the  bomb  to  the 
Japanese  first,  we  probably  would  not  have 
needed  to  use  it  on  their  cities.  Then  today 
we  would  feel  safer  and  have  a  more  rational 
attitude  toward  nuclear  energy.  The  Cali- 
fornia Initiative  would  have  no  chance  of 
passing. 

Can  we,  In  our  democratic  society,  over- 
come unreasonable  fears?  Can  we  give  first 
priority  to  the  great  International  issues  that 
ultimately  affect  every  one  of  us?  Or  wUl 
scare  tactics  and  provincial  considerations 
prevail? 

Every  environmental  Issue  can  be  allevi- 
ated by  appropriate  action.  Smokestacks  and 
automobile  emissions  can  be  cleaned  up 
Strip-mined  land  can  be  restored  to  excellent 
condition. 

But  no  environmental  problem  is  more 
Important,  or  Is  harder  to  relieve,  than 
worldwide  poverty  Energy  Is  one  of  the  keys 
to  solving  the  problem. 

Let  us  not  start  with  a  long  step  In  the 
wrong  direction. 


May  18,  1976 


spending  public  funds  for  .surveys  or 
polls  of  public  opinion  or  attitudes.  My 
amendment  would  prohibit  such  activity. 


FEA  PUBLIC  OPINION  POLLING 


HON.  JAMFS  L.  OBERSTAR 

i-)K    minnk.H":a 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPHESENTATIVE8 

Tuesday,  May  18.  1976 

Mr.  OBERSTAR.  Mr.  Speaker,  when 
the  F^A  authorization  bill  comes  up  for 
consideration  on  the  House  floor,  I  in- 
tend to  offer  an  amendment  to  restrict 
PEA'S  autliorlty  to  conduct  public  opin- 
ion polls. 

I  testified  before  the  Energy  and  Power 
Subcommittee  In  support  of  a  bill  which 
I  had  Introduced  and  which  I  sugRCsted 
as  an  amendment  to  the  Fedrral  Energy 
Administration  Act  of  1974  to  correct 
abases  of  agency  authority  In  the  con- 
duct of  public  opinion  polling. 

In  response  to  my  testimony  the  sub- 
committee has  cut  back  on  the  FEA  pub- 
lic relations  budget  and  attempted  by 
language  In  the  committee  report  to  re- 
strain future  such  activities  of  the  FEA. 

While  the  subcommittee's  action  is 
commendable.  In  my  judgment  it  does 
not  go  far  enough  nor  provide  the  safe- 
guards I  feel  are  nec-e.ssary  to  prevent 
recurrence  of  thLs  activity. 

PXTHPOSK   or   THE    AMXKOMTNT 

The  subcommittee  hearings  showed 
that  FEA  spent  over  $600,000  in  public 
opinion  sun-eys  or  polling,  and  that  such 
expenditures  were  part  of  a  broad  scale 
effort  to  mold  public  opinion  in  order  to 
Influence  Congress  to  deregulate  natural 
gas  and  other  fuels.  The  FEA  is  charged 
with  canning  out  the  law  rather  than  to 
endeavor  to  influence  public  opinion, 
particularly  with  respect  to  legislation. 
It  has  no  business  or  Justification  for 


BLOOD  PRESSLTIE  TREATMENT 
PROGRAM 


HON    JOHN  J.  FLYNT,  JR. 

OF    CtOHGIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  18.  1976 

Mr.  FLYNT.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of  the 
most  effective  programs  for  the  early  de- 
tection and  subsequent  treatment  of  hy- 
pertension has  been  developed  by  tiie 
Georgia  Heart  Association. 

Dr.  Jack  E.  Birge.  a  family  physician 
of  Carroll  ton.  Ga  .  has  provided  leader- 
ship for  the  Georgia  Task  Force  for  High 
Blood  F^ressure  in  the  schools.  This 
breakthrough  has  been  endorsed  and  im- 
plemented by  the  Georgia  Heart  Assoiia- 
tion  in  conjunction  with  volunteer  wurk 
in  local  school  distnrt.s  throuthoul  Uie 
State.  Thus  far  the  prugrain  has  reached 
more  than  26,000  students  and  the  num- 
ber is  increasing  every  week.  The  ideal 
objective  of  course  is  to  discover  the  ab- 
sence of  hypertension  or  high  blood  pres- 
sure but  if  it  exists  actually  or  poten- 
tially, the  sooner  it  is  detected  the  more 
effective  the  treatment. 

The  Georgia  Heart  Association  has  re- 
ceived an  award  and  commendation 
from  the  National  Center  for  Voluntary 
Action  for  introducing  and  carr>-lng  out 
this  program.  The  program  has  been  en- 
dorsed by  the  National  High  Blood  Pres- 
sure Education  Center,  the  OCBce  of 
Health,  and  the  Commissioner  of  Educa- 
tion. Today.  Tuesday.  May  18.  1976  t!-e 
President  of  the  United  States  will  re- 
ceive Dr.  Birge.  Mr.  Nell  Shulman, 
Sandra  Lee  Owen,  and  others  in  the 
White  House  in  connection  with  thLs  pro- 
gram. Also  today  tlie  National  Center  for 
VolunUiry  Action  will  make  the  award  to 
the  Georgia  Heart  Association  during  a 
luncheon  at  the  Kennedy  Center. 

In  the  February'  1,  1976,  is«ue  of  Pa- 
tient Care,  this  program  was  described  in 
an  editorial.  'A  Pe.tch  of  a  BIihkI  I'rt'.s- 
sure  Program  in  Georgia." 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  ;s  my  pleasure  to  share 
this  editorial  with  my  colleagues.  It  fol- 
lows : 

A   PrACH  OF  A  Blood  Pressotie  Program  in 
Georgia 

Schoolchildren  search  for  hj-pertenslon:  In 
a  program  of  three  years'  standing,  the  Geor- 
gia Heart  As.'^ociatlon  is  uncovering  unsu?- 
pected  hypertension  In  the  hard-to-reach 
under-45  age  group  by  teaching  fifth,  sixth, 
and  seventh  graders  the  basics  of  blood  pres- 
sure mea.surement  and  lending  them  equip- 
ment to  use  at  home  on  their  parent's.  Initial 
successer,  are  leading  to  statewide  adoption 
of  the  program,  expected  to  l>e  complete  by 
1978  The  program  suggest.s  that  broader 
teaching  of  ba-slc  physiology  and  of  the  limi- 
tations of  restorative  medicine  mlg^t  reverse 
some  depressing  trends  in  the  personal 
health  habits  o'  adult  American" 

Last  May  In  this  space  we  suggested  that 
the  money  spent  in  promoting  "Hyperten.slon 
Month"  to  physicians  and  other  health  pro- 
fessionals might  be  better  spent  in  the  pub- 
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Uc  schools.  Children,  we  reausoned.  might  well 
have  greater  success  in  convincing  their 
parent-s  of  the  Importance  of  blood  pressure 
monitoring  and  early  treatment  of  hyper- 
tension than  physicians  and  other  health 
professionals  have  had  .^o  far. 

It  recently  came  to  our  attention  that 
there  has  been  for  three  years  In  Georgia  a 
_  Mbllc  school  program  that  goes  far  beyond 
the  scope  of  our  suggestion.  It  has  tested  an 
approach  so  beautifully  simple  that  one 
wonders  why  It  wasn't  instituted  nationwide 
long  ago:  Explain  to  youngsters  of  age  11-13 
the  rtidlments  of  blood  pressure  physiology, 
teach  them  how  to  take  blood  presvsure  read- 
ings and  make  them  overnight  loans  of 
sphylgmomanometers  and  .stethoscopes  so 
they  can  taV:e  their  parents'  blood  pressures 
at  home.  This  way.  you  screen  the  hard-to- 
reach  under-45  age  group  for  hypertension, 
and  you  can  follow  up  with  pri  fesflonal  care 
when  suspicion  arises. 

Easier  said  than  done?  Not  terribly.  The 
program,  developed  by  Gec^rgla  Heart  As.socl- 
atlon  (OHA)  voUinteers  from  the  ideas  of 
Jack  E.  Birge,  MD,  a  family  physician  of 
Carrollton,  Oa..  h.i.s  had  the  eager  supfKirt  of 
school  officials,  science  teachers,  public 
health  nurses,  local  physlclan.s — everyone 
whose  time  and  support  is  needed  to  make  it 
work. 

The  program  has  two  main  thrusts: 

To  offer  through  the  standard  .school  cur- 
riculum practical  education  on  high  blood 
pres.5ure.  Including  sound  principles  of  pre- 
vention and  care 

To  provide  some  skill  In  measuring  blood 
pressure,  not  only  to  reinforce  the  learning 
experience  but  also  to  enable  the  student  to 
pa.ss  along  the  benefits  of  his  knowledge  to 
family  and  friends. 

The  OHA  approach  will  be  described  in 
detail  by  program  coordln&t.ir  Sandra  Lee 
Owen.  BSN.  In  a  presentation*  at  the  Na- 
tional Conference  on  High  Blood  Pressure 
Control  in  New  Orlean.s  at  the  end  of  March. 
Basically,  the  plan  has  five  easily  accom- 
plished steps  • 

:.  Professional  volunteers  instruct  public 
schol  teachers  (of  science,  physical  educa- 
tion, or  health)  In  the  approprlr.te  presenta- 
tion of  the  basic  facts  relating  to  high  blood 
pressure — etlolog>\  physiology,  therapy,  con- 
trol. a.ssociated  risks — and  In  blood  pressure 
measuremer.t  techniques 

2.  Teachers  provide  a  Sve-day  Instruction 
unit  that  Includes  lecttires,  films,  and  prac- 
tical demonstrations  to  students  In  the  fifth, 
sixth,  and  seventh  grades.  Parents  are  asked 
to  consent  to  the  Instruction  beforehand. 

3.  Qualified  teachers  or  health  professionals 
verify  the  students'  ability  to  measure  blood 
pressiire  accurately. 

4.  Students  take  hnme  bhxKl  pressure  test- 
ing equipment  and  supplementary  education 
aids  for  their  parents  Each  student  takes 
three  BPs  on  each  subject  (brothers  and  sis- 
ters tks  well  as  parents — and  perhaps  neigh- 
bors and  friends  i .  If  any  subject's  readings 
are  consistently  greater  than  160 -'95,  he  Is 
informed  (by  health  authorities,  not  the 
child)  that  he  should  have  his  blood  pressure 
checked  by  a  physician  or  In  a  health  depart- 
ment clinic. 

5.  Everyone  concerned  with  the  program 
promotes  It  actively,  by  word  of  mouth  or 
through  any  public  media  a\aUable  to  them. 


•  "The  3  R*  and  HBP:  A  unique  approach 
to  high  blood  pressure  education."  a  paper  co- 
authored  by  Sandra  Lee  Owen,  BSN.  Georgia 
Heart  Association,  2.581  Piedmont  Road  NE, 
Atlanta.  GA  30324:  Jack  E  Birge,  MD,  Car- 
rollton. Ga  ;  Nell  Shulman.  MD.  Emory  Uni- 
versity School  of  Medicine.  Atlanta:  E. 
Ber.t.ley.  PhD.  Cooperative  Education  Service 
Agency.  Atlanta:  and  S  Maim.  Computer 
Science  Department,  Georgia  Institute  of 
Technology,  Atlanta. 
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The  novel  approach  of  teaching  chUdren  to 
do  "clinical"  tasks  attracts  newspaper  and 
local  TV  coverage.  The  Influence  of  the  pro- 
gram goes  far  beyond  the  families  of  the 
students  themselves. 

The  Georgia  program  has  approximately 
60  trained  teachers  Instructing  some  20,000 
students  a  year  In  17  different  Bch<x)i  systems. 
GHA  officials  say  the  program  will  be  ex- 
tended statewide  by  the  end  of  1978.  They 
also  expect  to  get  queries  from  all  over  the 
country  about  their  methods.  A  booklet  now 
In  preparation — for  distribution  to  all  who 
request  It — has  a  foreword  by  Assistant  Sec- 
retary for  Health  Theodore  Cooi>er.  Says  Dr. 
Cooper:  ".  .  .  our  task  of  bringing  high  blood 
pressure  under  control  throughout  the  na- 
tion Is  far  from  complete.  A  major  portion 
of  the  remaining  effort  lies  In  developing 
more  effective  schcxDl  health  education  pro- 
grams which  focus  on  health  hazards  and 
their  avoidance. 

If  the  nation  elects  to  wait  to  reach  Its 
citizens  after  they  are  adults  and  have  formed 
life-style  patterns  which  are  deleterious  to 
health,  our  health  care  system  will  always 
be  In  the  F>ositlon  of  playing  catch-up  ball. 
The  work  described  here,  to  mount  a  unique 
new  program  of  hypertension  awareness 
among  school-age  children.  Is  one  exEimpIe 
of  providing  students  with  this  kind  of 
preparation. 

"I  commend  the  Georgia  Heart  Associa- 
tion and  the  local  school  districts  with 
which  it  is  working  for  their  willingness  to 
pioneer  such  an  lmp>ortant  educational 
endeavor." 

The  GHA  program  has  the  obvious  bene- 
fits of  tincoverlng  unsuspected  hypertension 
and  restoring  some  therapy  dropouts  to  con- 
trol. These  benefits  alone  are  sufficient  to 
Justify  the  program's  careful  study  by 
health  professionals  everywhere.  It's  worth 
noting  here  that  local  physicians  who  as- 
.slst  the  program  need  to  devote  only  a  little 
time  to  it.  Their  advice  and  a  show  of  sup- 
port are  the  principal  elements  required  of 
them.  On  the  other  hand,  they  receive  con- 
siderable benefit  themselves.  Some  of  their 
own  patients,  asymptomatic  and  unsuspect- 
ing, are  almost  sure  to  be  "referred"  in 
for  much-needed  assessment  of  elevated 
blood  pressures.  In  one  series  of  2,278  HP 
measurements  by  schoolchildren.  108  con- 
firmed elevations  were  discovered  and  fol- 
lowed up. 

The  program  also  contains  a  seed  of 
greater  promise:  reaffirmation  of  the  belief 
that  every  Individual  Is  responsible  for  pre- 
scn-lng  his  own  good  health  to  the  limits  of 
his  knowledge  and  ability.  In  that  concept 
lies  not  only  our  best  hoise  for  a  relatively 
disease-free  society  but  also  for  a  medical 
care  system  that  can  meet  all  reasonable 
demands   upon    it   at   reasonable   costs 

Too  many  adults  persist  In  Indifference  to 
severe  health  hazards  despite  widespread 
warnings.  Too  broadly  the  conviction  pre- 
vails that  the  right  to  good  health  Includes 
restorative  miracles  upon  demand  at  any 
physician's  office.  Perhaps  by  giving  our 
children  a  better  understanding  of  their 
basic  physiology  and  of  the  limitations  of 
restorative  medicine,  we  can  help  future 
generations  do  better  than  we  ourselves  can 
do.   It's  a  thought  worth  considering. 


REDUCING    FEDERAL    PAPERWORK 


HON.  WILLIAM  LEHMAN 

or   FLOEIDA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENT ATR'ES 

Tuesday.  May  18.  1976 

Mr.  LEHMAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  to- 
day introducing  a  bill,  the  "Federal  Re- 
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ports  Act  Amendments  of  1976,"  to  re- 
duce the  burden  of  Federal  reporting  re- 
quirements and  the  avalanche  of  Wash- 
ington-generated paper.  In  the  spirit  of 
the  bill,  I  will  say  no  more. 


END  THE  FEDERAL  ENERGY 
ADMINISTRATION 


HON.  PATRIQA  SCHROEDER 

or   COLORADO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  18,  1976 

Mrs.  SCHROEDER  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Federal  Energj-  Administration  Renewal 
Act,  H.R.  12169.  is  scheduled  to  be  con- 
sidered by  the  House  soon.  Congressman 
PLO^iT)  F'lTHiAN  and  I  are  planning  to  of- 
fer a  substitute  to  this  bill — one  which 
abolishes  the  F'EA  and  transfers  its 
functions  to  other  departments  and 
agencies.  The  substitute  is  entered  along 
with  other  amendments  we  plan  to  offer 
In  the  amendments  section  of  today's 
Record.  The  following  explains  the  sub- 
stitute: 

Explanation  op  Schboeder-Pithian  Sttbsti- 
TTtm:  To  Abolish  tex  Federal  Enebgt  Ad- 
ministration AND  Comparison  to  HJEL 
12169 

I.  The  F^A  Office  of  Executive  Manage- 
ment and  Administration  Is  abolished,  ex- 
cept for  the  Office  of  Private  Grievances  and 
Redress.  The  Office  of  Private  Grievances  and 
Redress  is  transferred  Into  the  Office  of  Reg- 
ulatory Programs  and  then  transferred  to 
the  Federal  Power  Commission  H.R.  12169 
provides  funding  levels  for  the  Office  of  Ex- 
ecutive Management  and  Administration  at 
*8,655,000  for  the  TYansltlon  Quarter  and 
•33,324,000  for  fiscal  year  1977.  Only  the 
funding  for  the  Office  of  Private  Grievances 
and  Redress  is  retained  at  8730.000  for  the 
Transition  Quarter  and  $2,191,000  for  fiscal 
year  1977  (Included  In  authorization  level  for 
Regulatory  Programs ) . 

RATTONALE 

Abolishing  the  Office  of  Executive  Manage- 
ment and  Administration  will  eliminate  ap- 
proximately $32,000,000  from  the  fiscal  year 
1977  budget.  Offices  under  this  office  Include 
the  Office  of  Administrator,  Office  of  Manage- 
ment and  Administration,  Office  of  General 
Counsel,  Office  of  Communications  and  Pub- 
lic Affairs,  Office  of  Congressional  Affairs,  and 
Office  of  Intergovernmental,  Regional,  and 
Special  Programs.  All  of  these  functions  can 
be  absorbed  by  the  Departments  and  Agen- 
cies to  which  the  various  functions  overseen 
by  them  are  transferred.  For  example,  the 
Federal  Power  Commission  General  Counsel 
will  oversee  the  legal  affairs  of  the  Office  of 
Regulatory  Programs  when  It  Is  transferred 
The  Department  of  Interior's  Congressional 
Liaison  Office  can  handle  corresp>ondence 
with  regard  to  FEA  functions  transferred  to 
the  Department  of  the  Interior,  etc. 

n.  The  FEA  Office  of  Energy  Policy  and 
Analysis  is  transferred  to  the  Energy  Re- 
search and  Development  Administration. 
H.R  12169  provides  funding  levels  of  $8,137.- 
000  for  the  Transition  Quarter  and  $34,971,- 
000  for  Fiscal  Year  1977  for  this  Office  The 
substitute  contains  these  funding  levels. 

RATIONALE 

Transferring  the  functions  of  this  office  to 
ERD.^  win  permit  a  rational.  Integrated  ap- 
proach to  Energy  policy  and  planning  The 
Office  now  operates  the  National  Energy  In- 
formation Center  which  collects  and  dis- 
seminates data,  forecasts  and  analyzes  short- 
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ages  and  Impacts.  coordlnatPB  energy  policy 
proces.=es,  and  formulates  alternative  ener- 
gy strateiiles.  These  functions  are  similar  to 
those  planned  for  ERDA  In  the  bills  Con- 
gress Ls  considering  to  create  an  Energy  Ex- 
tension Service.  Furthermore,  ERDA  has  the 
technological  tools  and  information  (with 
regard  to  such  Innovations  a.s  alternative 
energy  sources  and  Improved  conservation 
technologies)  to  better  estimate  forecaats 
on  which  policy  is  ha-scd,  and  ERDA  has  an 
Office  for  Planning  and  Analysis  duplicating 
many  of  FEA's  functions. 

III.  The  FEA  Office  of  Regulatory  Programs 
l.s  transferred  to  the  Federal  Power  Commis- 
sion. HJR.  12169  provides  funding  levels  of 
»13.23B.OOO  for  the  Transition  Quarter  and 
«62, 97 1.000  for  Fiscal  Year  1977.  Because 
funding  figures  In  the  Schroeder-Flthlan  bill 
Include  within  this  Office  the  Office  of  Pri- 
vate Grievances  and  Redress,  the  substitute 
funds  this  office  at  $13,968,000  for  the  Tran- 
sition Quarter  and  $64,660,000  for  Fiscal 
Tear  1977. 

BATIONALE 

Having  the  Office  of  Regulatory  Progranas 
within  the  Federal  Energy  Administration 
best  points  out  the  short-term  Intentions  of 
Congress  In  creating  the  FEA.  The  office  has 
re8p>onslblllty  over  price  regulation  and  allo- 
cation of  oil  and  oil  products.  For  the  short- 
term,  having  the  regulatory  framework  with- 
in the  same  agency  which  advocates  con- 
servation and  expansion  of  energy  develop- 
ment Is  not  harmful.  However,  now  a  situa- 
tion is  developing  where  the  FEA,  charged 
both  with  developing  the  Administration's 
energy  policies  and  with  regulating  oil  pro- 
ducers, refiners,  and  marketers  Is  neglecting 
to  do  a  good  Job  at  regulation  because  Its 
policy  leanings  are  towards  deregulation. 
This  situation  must  be  altered  else  the  na- 
tion face  a  repetition  of  problems  faced  In 
the  Atomic  Energy  Commission  which  caused 
that  agency  to  be  dissolved  Into  ERDA  and 
the  Nuclear  Regulatory  CommUsalon. 

The  Federal  Power  CominLsslon  has  exper- 
tise In  the  field  of  energy  regulation  because 
It  regulates  Interstate  natural  gas.  Indeed, 
many,  if  not  all.  of  the  persorLS  it  regulates 
In  the  production  level  are  also  being  reg\i- 
lated  by  the  FEA  Transfer  of  the  FEA's 
Regulatory  Program  to  the  FPC  does  not 
mean  that  It  need  be  Immediately  Integrated 
into  the  FPC's  organizational  structure.  It 
does  mean  that  effective  leadersiilp  will  be 
given  It  so  that  It  does  Us  Job  In  an  unbiased 
manner.  Pvirthermore.  transfer  to  the  FPC 
should  mean  that  tlie  substantial  bla.s  at 
the  VEA  towards  regulating  small  pro- 
ducers and  marketers  while  neglecting  major 
companies  will  be  eliminated  In  addition, 
many  of  the  duplicate  reporting  require- 
ments of  the  FEA  and  the  FPC  as  to  produc- 
tion and  re<<erve  data  can  be  consolidated. 

The  $37,365,000  cut  In  funding  for  this  of- 
fice Is  not  done  In  furtherance  of  a  p)oIlcy  of 
anti-energy  conservation,  but  rather.  In  fa- 
vor of  a  policy  of  fiscal  responsibility.  This 
funding  was  added  on  In  the  full  Commerce 
Committee  mark-up.  never  having  been  con- 
sidered In  the  Subcommittee  on  Energy  and 
Power.  It  exceeds  the  budget  levels  author- 
ized for  this  function  and  will  draw  funds 
from  other  categories.  No  direction  Is  given 
to  the  expenditure  of  these  funds.  Rather,  the 
Committee  report  on  H.R  12169  speaks  to 
them  as  '•.  .  .  funds  added  to  the  PEA  budg- 
et ..  .  [which]  .  .  .  might  be  wastefully  or 
Inefficiently  spent."  The  nation  needs  a  mas- 
sive program  of  energy  conservation,  but 
short-term  crash  spending  programs  are 
notoriously  Inefficient  and  counterproductive 
to  later  well-thought  out  requests  for 
funding. 

IV.  The  FEA  Office  of  Conservation  and  En- 
vironment Is  transferred  to  the  Energy  Re- 
search and  Development  Administration. 
Poinding  levels  for  these  programs  In  H.R. 
12169  are  $7,386,000  for  the  Transition  Quar- 
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ter  and  $49,961,000  for  Fiscal  Year  1977  In 
addition,  a  continuation  of  the  Electrical 
Utility  Study  which  the  FEA  haa  been  carry- 
ing on  to  Improve  state  electric  utility  rate- 
making  Is  funded  in  a  lump  sum  of  $13,056,- 
000,  presumably  to  be  prorated  over  the 
fifteen  month  period  covered  by  the  Transi- 
tion Quarter  and  the  Fiscal  Year.  The  Schroe- 
der-Flthlan substitute  Includes  the  funding 
for  the  electrical  utility  study  and  Identical 
funding  for  the  Transition  Quarter  but  re- 
duces funding  for  Fiscal  Year  1977  to  $16,- 
934,000  the  amount  which  the  Subcommittee 
on  Energy  and  Power  alloted  to  this  func- 
tion, a  reduction  of  $37,365,000. 

RATIONALC 

TTilB  office  promotes  actions  to  reduce  de- 
mand for  fuels,  to  Improve  fuel  efficiency, 
and  to  analyze  environmental  Impacts  and 
Implications  of  energy  policy  Except  as  to 
such  things  as  the  public  relations  campaigns 
which  FEA  carries  on  among  Industry  users, 
ERDA  presently  either  duplicates  or  fur- 
nishes FEA  with  required  barkpround  Infor- 
mation on  many  programs  which  are  carried 
on  by  the  Office.  Again,  an  Integra t/>d  ap- 
proach—where all  approaches  from  the  very 
theoretical  to  the  very  practical  are  In  one 
permanent  agency — will  present  economies 
for  the  taxpayer  and  a  more  efficient  use  of 
knowledge. 

V.  Energy  Resource  Development  (Includ- 
ing the  Office  of  Strategic  Petroleum  Re- 
serve) are  transferred  to  the  Department  of 
the  Interior  The  Funding  levels  In  H  R,  12169 
of  $3,062,000  for  the  Transitional  Quarter 
and  $16934,000  for  the  Fiscal  Year  1977  are 
continued  In  the  substitute. 

RATIONALE 

The  Energy  Resource  Development  Office 
may  sound  like  It  should  be  In  ERDA:  how- 
ever. It  Is  directed  tov/^ards  development  of 
available  energy  sxipplles  In  other  words.  Its 
functions  Involve  Implementation  of  energy 
development  plans  rather  than  research  Into 
how  plans  should  be  Implemented.  Thus  the 
Energy  Resource  Development  Office  rightly 
belongs  with  the  Department  of  the  In- 
terior, which  oversees  the  nation's  natural 
resources.  The  Interior  Department  can  eas- 
ily handle  decisions  which  ordering  oil  and 
gas  fired  power  plants  to  turn  to  coal,  or 
developing  petroleum  reserves  and  storage 
entail.  In  fact,  the  Interior  Department's  Bu- 
reau of  Mines  and  United  States  Oeologlcal 
surveys  are  prime  Information  sources  for 
such  declslon-maklng- 

VI  The  Office  of  International  Energy  Af- 
fairs Is  traasferred  to  the  Energy  Research 
and  Development  Administration  Funding 
levels  for  HR  12169,  of  $300,000  for  the 
Transition  Quarter  and  $1,921,000  for  Fiscal 
Year  1977.  are  continued  In  the  substitute. 

RATIONALE 

The  Office  of  International  Energy  Affairs 
coordinates  and  reviews  International  ener- 
gy affairs  of  such  apencles  as  the  State  De- 
partment, the  Defense  Department,  and  the 
National  Security  Council.  It  overse  s  Inter- 
national energy  agreements.  Again,  the 
ERDA  has  a  similar  office  and,  again,  there  Is 
duplication  of  functions  which  consolidation 
Into  one  permanent.  Integrated  agency  will 
alleviate  Furthermore,  ERDA's  mandate  In 
the  nuclear  field  (and  the  highly  secret  In- 
formation It  sometimes  must  use  to  deal  In 
the  nuclear  area)  means  that  In  order  for  the 
FEA  even  now  to  be  effective  In  this  area 
reqtilres  much  basic  support  from  ERDA. 

Vn.  The  funding  In  H.R.  12169  for  a  solar 
demonstration  project  Is  not  Included  In  the 
Schroeder-Flthlan  Substitute.  The  funding 
level  here  Is  $2,945,000  apparently  to  be  pro- 
rated over  the  Transition  Quarter  and  Fis- 
cal Year  1977. 

RATIONALE 

Congress  passed  the  Solar  Energy  Demon- 
stration and  Development  Act  In    1974  and 
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gave  the  prime  mandate  for  such  activities 
to  the  Energy  Reyearch  and  Development 
Administration.  In  addition,  the  Federal 
Energy  Administrations  entire  solar  energy 
program  right  now  Is  without  any  statutory 
Justification  In  the  FFA  Act  of  1974  F:r- 
thermore,  solar  energy  demonstration  la 
within  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  House  Com- 
mittee on  Science  and  Technology,  and  this 
addition  is  therefore  subject  to  a  point  of 
order  on  the  floor  of  the  House.  As  ERDA 
covers  this  field  and  has  Implemented  many 
solar  demonstration  projects,  FEA  activities 
In  this  area  can  only  be  duplicative  and 
counterproductive. 

VIII,  Section  4  of  the  Scliroeder-Flthlaa 
substitute  delegates  oversight  resp<_inslblll- 
tles  on  the  FEA  disbandment  to  the  D!rect<  r 
of  the  Office  of  Management  and  Budge' 
Among  the  responsibilities  in  thLs  area  are 
that  the  Director  of  ONfB  must  make  efTort-s 
to  assure  that  FF-A  functions  transferred 
are  Integrated  Into  the  bodies  they  are  trans- 
ferred to  to  assure  the  least  possible  d  :pl!- 
catlon  of  efforts.  The  Director  of  OMB  :nust 
ri'port  to  both  the  Senate  and  House  Com- 
mittees oa  Government  Operation?  on  his 
actions  In  this  regard  ninety  days  after  en- 
actment of  the  act 


WINNERS  OF   103D  INTERSTATE 
ORATORICAL  CONTEST 


HON.  ALVIN  BALDUS 

or  WISCONSIN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  May  IS,  1976 

Mr.  BALDUS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  call  to  the  attention  of  my  rol- 
leagxies  two  winners  of  the  103d  Inter- 
state Oratorical  Content 

Two  brothers  from  the  University  of 
Wisconsin  In  Ea.i  Claire  swept  the  first 
and  second  place  positions  at  the  Inter- 
state Oratorical  Contest,  held  May  7  and 
8  In  Oatlinburtr.  Tenn 

John  and  Mike  Rindo  of  Mu.skepo, 
Wis  ,  defeated  top  orators  from  18  States 
to  finish  first  and  second  In  the  annual 
contest.  It  wa-s  the  flr.st  time  In  the  his- 
tory of  the  tournament  that  two  broth- 
ers from  the  same  schixil  placed  in  the 
first  two  spots 

The  national  championship  concludes 
the  most  successful  season  that  the  Ur.l- 
verslty  of  Wiscon5ln-Eau  Claire  f  oren.';:cs 
and  debate  teams  have  ever  had  Stu- 
dents under  the  direction  of  coaches 
Grace  Walsh  and  Robert  A  Lapp  have 
collected  more  than  80  trophies  In  the 
course  of  the  past  year.  Including  the 
WLsconsln  Collegiate  Forenslcs  As.socla- 
tion  debate  and  forenslcs  championships. 
ThLs  is  the  sixth  straight  year  the  Eau 
Claire  team  has  won  the  WCFA  cham- 
pionship. 

As  coaeh  Grace  Walsh  said  regarding 
her  team's  success: 

To  have  won  the  state  champlon.«;hlp  for 
the  sixth  consecutive  year,  to  have  won  every 
tournament  of  the  Twin  Cities  Poren.slcs 
lieague,  to  have  accumulated  a  total  of  more 
than  80  trophies,  and  to  have  broken  a  103 
year  record  of  the  Interstate  Oratorlc.<»l  Asso- 
ciation by  having  two  brothers  place  first 
and  second  makes  this  a  dream  year  for  any 
coach! 

I  would  certainly  have  to  agree  with 
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her  assessment,  and  I  congratulate  her 
and  everyone  at  the  university  for  their 
fine  perfonnance. 


BICENTENNI.M.  DISRUPTERS:    MASS 
PARTY  ORGANIZING  COMMITTEE 


HON,  URRY  McDonald 

or    GEORGIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  May  18.  1976 

Mr.  McDonald  of  Georgia.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  Mass  Party  Organizing 
Committee — MPOC — Ls  taking  a  leading 
role  in  the  July  4th  Coalition— J4C — ef- 
fort to  develop  mass  demonstrations  In 
Philadelphia  and  on  the  west  coast  to 
protest  the  2no  years  of  America's  exist- 
ence Headquartered  at  156  Fifth  Avenue, 
room  326.  New  York,  NY.  10010.  212  '243- 
0519,  the  MPOC  has  developed  close 
working  relationships  with  the  Cuban- 
dominated,  violence-prone  Puerto  Rican 
Socialist  Party— PSP— and  the  Prairie 
Fire  Organizing  Committee — PFOC— 
which  Is  the  overt  arm  of  the  terrorist 
Weather  Underground 

Commenting  on  the  July  4  Coalition— 
J4C— the  MPOC  Political  Council— PC- 
noted: 

The  success  of  the  mobilization  will  depend 
on  our  ability  to  broade:i  our  base  and  to 
mobilize  all  sectors  of  people  In  strugi^le 
against  the  manifestations  of  U.S.  Imperial- 
ism, not  merely  the  "most  advanced"  sectors 

The  MPOC  leadership  continued: 

In  thl.s  work,  we  mu.st  avoid  the  tempta- 
tion to  b<Tome  engaged  In  end!es,s  Ideological 
struggle  with  other  left  groups  The  coalition, 
locally  and  nationally,  cannot  be  allowed  to 
make  Its  primary  work  an  Internal  struggle 
for  Idealoglcnl  purity.  We  mu.-^t  respect  the 
political  and  Ideological  differences  within 
the  coalition  In  order  to  insure  that  the 
major  energy  of  coalition  participants  goe.s 
Into  the  outreach  and  organizing  necessary 
for  a  truly  masf;  mobilization  We  mu.'^t  strug- 
gle within  the  coalition  for  this  perspective. 

Formerly  called  the  National  Interim 
Committee  for  a  Mass  Party  of  the  Peo- 
ple— NIC — MPOC  emerged  some  3  years 
ago  as  a  Marxist  revolutionary  organiza- 
tion supporting  "armed  struggle"  and  va- 
rious "national  liberation  movements" 
such  as  the  Vietcong.  Organized  by  one  of 
the  leading  US  revolutionary  legal  theo- 
reticians. Arthur  Kinoy.  MPOC  has  de- 
veloped "comradely  relationships"  with 
the  New  American  Movement — NAM — 
the  remnants  of  the  Peoples  Party — 
PP — and  the  Prairie  Fire  Organizing 
Committee— PFOC. 

MPOC  and  Arthur  Kinoy's  followers 
have  had  a  long  relationship  with  the 
Cuban-oriented  Puerto  Rican  Socialist 
Party  -PSP — which  also  is  working  close- 
Lv  with  the  PFOC  and  other  groups  in 
the  Hard  Times  coalition.  Tlie  main 
thrust  of  the  PSP's  US  mainland  or- 
ganizing is  developing  mass  demonstra- 
tions in  Philadelphia.  Those  demonstra- 
tions are  being  organized  through  the 
PSP-lnitiated  July  4  Coalition — J4C — a 
PSP  front  calling  for  a  "Bicentennial 
without  colonies;"  and  on  whose  67  at- 
large    member    national     board    MPOC 
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notes  some  22  persons  "close"  to  their 
own  organization. 

The  MPOC  associated  group  of  J4C 
national  board  members  includes  Arthur 
Kinoy,  representing  MPOC;  MPOC  Po- 
litical Council  members  Ella  J.  Baker, 
Moses  Harris,  Jim  Haughton  and  Bob 
Lewis;  Jose  Alberto  Alvarez,  first  secre- 
tary of  the  U.S.  Branch  of  the  PSP; 
Muhammand  Kenyatta,  Black  Economic 
Development  Conference  (BEDC)  ;  Jim- 
mle  Durham,  of  the  American  Indian 
Movement  and  International  Indian 
Treaty  Council  United  Nations  Office; 
Vernon  Bellecourt,  American  Indian 
Movement  (AIM) ;  Antonio  Rodriguez, 
CASA  (a  Chlcano  Marxist-Leninist  or- 
ganization* ;  Dr.  Helen  Rodriguez,  Com- 
mittee to  End  Sterlization  Abuse;  Cora 
VVeLss,  Friendshipment,  Women  Strike 
for  Peace  and  Clergy  and  Laity  Con- 
cerned; David  Dellinger,  Seven  Days: 
Joe  Waller,  African  Peoples  Socialist 
Party;  Imarl  Obadele  (Richard  Henry), 
Republic  of  New  Africa  (RNA) ;  Peter 
Van  Delft,  District  65  ' Boston >  ;  Edwin 
Vargas,  Hartford  Federation  of  Teach- 
ers: Barbara  Dane;  Karen  KoUias.  Quest, 
the  Institute  for  Policy  Studies  women's 
journal;  Rev.  Paul  Mayer;  Dorron  Per- 
kins, Black  Panther  Party;  and  David 
McReynolds.  War  Resisters  League 
<  WRL 1 . 

The  Mass  Party  Organizing  Commit- 
tee publLshes  the  MPOC  Bulletin — $3 
for  12  Issues — and  is  about  to  begin  dis- 
tribution of  the  MPOC  Journal — $5  for 
four  Issues — self -characterized  as  "a 
popular  theoretical  journal."  Edited  by 
members  of  the  MPOC  Political  Council, 
the  MPOC  Journal  has  an  Editorial  Ad- 
visory Board"  including  Dave  Dellinger, 
Jimmie  Durham,  James  Early,  Dorothy 
Ray  Healy,  Karen  KoUias,  David  Mc- 
Reynolds and  Al  McSurely. 

An  apparent  important  adjunct  to 
MPOC's  "anti-imperialist  solidarity 
work"  is  the  Latin  American  Project 
(LAP'  of  Goodard  College's  Cambridge, 
Mass..  Graduate  School  of  Social  Change. 

The  Latin  American  Project,  organized 
by  Shepherd  Bliss,  leader  of  the  Boston 
MPOC,  is  planning  to  give  academic 
"respectability" — and  an  accredited  M.A. 
degree — to  those  who  are  able  to  work  on 
implementing  MPOC's  international 
goals  in  Latin  America:  goals  which 
closely  parallel  those  announced  by  the 
Cuban  Government  and  the  Soviet 
Union's  World  Peace  Council. 

It  Is  also  noted  that  Goodard  Ls  offer- 
ing a  12-month  M.A.  program  entitled 
"Law  and  the  Peoples  Movement."  to  be 
taught  by  National  Lawyers  GuDd  mem- 
ber Lee  Gold.steln.  The  M.A.  program 
has  been  designed  for  "nonlawyer  ac- 
tivL^ts  who  need  to  acquire  legal  skills 
to  do  more  effective  political  work." 

MPOC  is  providing  "energetic  support" 
for  the  July  4  Coalition,  and  claims  that 
the  success  of  the  J4C  March  27-28 
meeting  in  New  York  "lay  in  part  in  the 
ability  of  MPOC  to  play  a  leading  role, 
particularly  in  reaching  out  to  the  black 
movement."  MPOC  PC  member  Ro  Reilly 
has  been  working  on  the  J4C  national 
staff  "first  in  organizing  for  the  national 
conference  and  now  as  the  coordinator 
of    the    actual    events   on   July    4  "   Ken 
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Byalin  from  MPOC's  national  office  staff 
is  coordinating  all  MPOC  national  work 
for  the  J4C  and  has  served  as  MPOC 
representative  on  the  J4C  interim  com- 
mittee. 

Arthur  Kinoy  said  at  the  conclusion  of 
the  March  J4C  meeting,  "We  have  begun 
to  find  the  way  of  merging  the  strength 
ol  our  various  movements,  the  key  to 
victory  •  •  •  Now,  let's  get  on  with  the 
work." 

The  "work"  that  Kinoy,  the  Cuban- 
controlled  Puerto  Rican  Socialist  Party, 
the  Weather  Underground's  Prairie  Fire 
apparatus,  and  their  allies  want  to  ac- 
complish Is  the  creation  of  a  Marxist - 
Leninist  state  in  which  free  American 
citizens  would  be  effectively  reduced  to 
serfs  ruled  by  their  elite  Communist 
oligarchy. 

These  groups,  revolutionary  themselves 
and  supporting  active  terrorist  groups 
here  and  abroad,  pose  a  clear  threat  to 
U.S.  internal  security.  In  the  face  of 
mounting  terrorist  threats,  we  need  to 
restore  the  House  Committee  on  Internal 
Security. 


TARZAN 


HON.  THOMAS  M.  REES 

OF    CALIPOBNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT  A  TH'ES 

Tuesday,  May  IS,  1976 

Mr.  REES.  Mr.  Speaker,  with  all  the 
excitement  over  this  Nation  s  Bicenten- 
nial celebration,  many  people  have  prob- 
ably overlooked  the  fact  that  this  year 
marks  the  centennial  of  the  birth  of  per- 
haps the  most  famous  fictional  charac- 
ters throughout  the  world,  Edgar  Rice 
Burroughs'  immortal  '  Tarzan." 

Through  Burroughs'  99  novels.  Tarzan 
has  become  a  folk  hero  to  people  all  over 
the  world.  The  books  are  printed  in  56 
languages,  including  not  one,  but  three 
Bantu  dialects.  Tarzan  comic  books  are 
read  in  20  languages,  including  Hebrew 
and  Arabic,  and  it  is  estimated  that  some 
200  million  people  follow  the  comic  strip 
every  week.  In  our  very  fragmented 
world,  it  is  a  great  tribute  to  this  Ac- 
tional character  that  he  has  been  abje 
to  traiLsgress  cultural  boundaries  to  be- 
come a  source  of  enjoyment  for  people 
from  all  over  the  globe. 

While  we  are  all  aware  of  the  various 
Tarzan  paraphernalia  that  can  be  pur- 
chased at  any  toy  or  novelty  shop,  many 
people  are  probably  not  aware  that  this 
man  of  the  jungle  has  a  city  which  bears 
his  name.  I  am  proud  to  represent  the 
city  of  Tarzana.  Calif,  which  is  set 
against  tlie  backdrop  of  the  Santa  Mon- 
ica Mountains.  This  area,  which  now 
contains  one  of  my  district  offices,  once 
included  the  ranch  of  Edgar  Rice  Bur- 
roughs. In  1928.  this  city,  formerly 
known  as  Runnymede  HI.  took  on  the 
name  of  Burroughs'  famous  creation. 

I  know  Tarzan  fans  everj^where  will 
join  me  in  paying  tribute  to  the  excep- 
tional nature  of  a  very  enduring  char- 
acter. Tarzan — King  of  the  Jungle. 
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FINANCIAL  STATEMENT 

HON.  EDWARD  MEZVINSKY 

OK    II  iW  \ 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  May  IS.  1976 

Mr.  MEZVINSKY.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  I 
have  done  in  the  past.  I  take  this  oppor- 
tunity to  disclose  my  fliianLes  for  the 
preceding  year.  I  believe  the  public  has 
the  right  to  know  the  nature  of  their  rep- 
resentative's holding  and  obllgatloris.  At 
a  time  when  trust  In  Government  Ls  nt  a 
low  ebb,  disclosure  can  be  an  Important 
reassurance  that  a  Congressman's  Judg- 
ments are  Independent  of  his  personal 
Interests. 

My  Income  tax  returns  have,  on  an 
annual  biusLs.  been  made  available,  upon 
request,  through  our  Washington  and 
Iowa  offlces.  For  197.S,  my  wife  Marjorle 
and  I  have  paid  $9,950.36  In  Federal  In- 
come tax  and  $2,802.73  In  State  and  lo- 
cal income  taxes.  Additionally,  I  hereby 
submit  our  annual  accounting  of  finan- 
cial holdings  and  obligations: 

PlNANCUL    STATKMENT    Op-    Mb.    AND    MES. 

Edwasd  Mizvinskt.   Mat   1.   1976 

Cash  on  hand  and  In  banks  » tl2.  095  00 

Securttles*    196.288.00 

R<'al    estate* 186,000.00 

Retirement    plans* .. 13.463.00 

Loans  and  mt>rtgat:e  » 34.  387  00 

Ca«h  surrender  value  •___. .  715.00 

Personal  property' 33,000.00 

Total    473.048.00 

LIABIUTIES 

Note.s  payable  to  banks* 115.000.00 

Mortgages  on  real  estate* 154.664.00 

Interest  accrual  to  date" 1,563  00 

ToUl 871,337.00 

Net    worth.. 301,731.00 

Total    liabilities    and    net 

worth 472.948.00 

'Philadelphia  Savings  Soc.  (savings  acct. 
and  cd).  87.195.00;  U.S.  House  of  Representa- 
tives Sergeant  at  Arms,  $4,700.00.  cash. 
$200.00. 

-  800  shares  of  A.  Mezvlnsky  Stores.  Inc.. 
book  value  $11,504.00;  3771/3  shares  of  A  Jt  F 
Realty  Company,  Inc..  book  value  $77,285.00; 
76  shares  AT.  &  T.  (NYSE),  present  market 
value  $4.339  00;  100  shares  First  Women's 
Bank  (OTC).  present  market  value  $1,600  00. 
18  shares  Cont,  B,  &  T..  3  shares  CIT  present 
market  value  $500.00. 

'2214  Wyoming  Avenue.  NW,  Washington, 
DC. 

•  U.S.  civil  Service  Retirement  Plan, 
$11,412,42;    NBC  retirement  plan  $1,051  00 

*  Family  loans,  $9,387.00  (secured  by  prom- 
issory not«;  and  collateral;  purchasers  of  Iowa 
City.  Iowa,  property  $25,000.00  (secured  by 
mortgage) . 

'  Metropolitan  Insurance  Company,  whole 
life  policy. 

'  -Automobile,  furniture,  clothing,  fine  arts, 
etc. 

"  400  shares  of  A.  Mezvlnsky  Stores,  Inc 
and  292'-,  shares  of  A  &  P  Realty  Company. 
Inc  are  pledged  as  security  for  $90,000  00  In 
bank  loans  with  Iowa  State  Bank  and  Trust; 
and  280  shares  of  A.  Mezvlnsky  Stores.  Inc, 
are  pledged  as  security  for  $25,000  00  In  bank 
loft-is  with  New  London  State  Bank 

'  First  mortgage  $129,664.00;  seoond  mort- 
i;H.«p  ?25, 000.00. 

"  See  footnote  it8  above. 
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Last  year  I  also  announced  the  forma- 
tion of  a  supplemental  account,  the  First 
District  Congressional  Caucus,  created 
solely  for  the  purpose  of  a.s.slsting  with 
.some  of  the  expenses  entailed  in  running 
a  congre.ssional  office  In  exce.ss  of  those 
reimbursements  provided  for  by  the 
House  of  Representatives.  All  receipts 
came  from  lowans  m  amounts  that  did 
not  exceed  $200.  In  1975,  the  caucui;  ex- 
pended $3,645.55,  received  contributions 
of  $3,647.50.  and  now  reports  a  balance 
of  $1,95.  A  complete  accounting  of  all 
receipts  and  expenditures  Is  on  file  with 
the  Clerk  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
and  available  upon  request. 
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THEY  REALLY  DIG  THE  YCC 


HON.  LLOYD  MEEDS 

U»-    WASHINUluN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  May  18.  1976 

Mr  MEEDS  Mr.  Speaker,  In  response 
to  Increased  interest  In  the  Young  Adult 
Conservation  Corps  legislation  which  ex- 
tends the  highly  successful  and  popular 
Youth  Conservation  Corps  I  submit  the 
following  article  for  Insertion  in  the 
Record 

This  legislation  has  received  the  sup- 
port of  various  conservation  groups,  and 
as  Indicated  by  this  article  appeals  to 
educators  as  well. 

I  recommend  this  article  to  all  Mem- 
bers Interested  In  youth  employment  and 
resource  management: 

They  Rcallt  Dig  the  YCC! 
(By  Sidney  Dorros) 

Are  you  tired  of  being  offered  as  solutions 
to  the  awesome  problems  of  today's  youth 
more  of  the  same  conditions  that  created  the 
problems  In  the  first  place?  I  am. 

Let  me  give  a  few  examples  of  what  I 
mean;  greater  permissiveness  to  remedy 
problems  caused  by  excessive  permissiveness, 
even  less  direction  for  problems  caused  by 
lack  of  adequate  adult  direction,  and  almost 
complete  abdication  of  responsibility  for  In- 
culcating values  as  a  solution  for  problems 
caused  by  lack  of  a  common  value  system 

Recently  I've  had  an  opportunity  to  learn 
about  a  federally  sponsored  program  that 
has  had  great  success  with  thousands  of 
youth  during  the  past  five  years  In  alleviat- 
ing these  problems  while  building  vcy  Im- 
portant values  and  skills. 

The  name  of  the  program  Is  the  Youth 
Conservation  Corps  (YCC),  If  you're  not 
familiar  with  It.  don't  feel  embarrassed. 
Administered  by  the  VS  Departments  of 
Interior  and  Agriculture  In  cooperation  with 
state  governments,  it  has  been  dubbed  "the 
only  remaining  secret  program  In  Washing- 
ton." I  a.ssume  It  has  remained  relatively 
unpubllclzed  for  the  following  reason;  Al- 
though It's  a  relatively  u  neon  trovers  lal  fed- 
eral program  that  works.  It  would  cost  a 
substantial  amount  of  money  if  demand  for 
It  were  to  Increase. 

Even  the  famous  pollster  George  Gallup, 
who  advocated  In  the  September-October 
Issue  of  Today's  Education  the  establishment 
of  "a  new  kind  of  conservation  corps"  simi- 
lar to  the  Civilian  Conservation  Corps  (CCC) 
of  the  1930's.  seems  to  bo  unaware  that  the 
Youth    Conservation    Corps    exists 

The  basic  objectives  of  the  CCC  and  the 
YCC  are  similar,  but  I  think  the  YCC  offers 


several    significant    improvements    over    the 
CCC  in  structure  and  pro-am 

The  YCC  includes  a  younger  group  (15-  to 
IB-year  old-s)  than  did  the  CCC  and  works 
with  them  smnmers  hrfore  they  get  bored 
and  drop  out  of  school,  before  they  get  dis- 
couraged about  getting  a  Job,  before  they  are 
alienated  from  society  or  go  on  drugs  or  de- 
velop racial  and  cla-ss  anlniosltle.s 

Unlike  the  CCC,  the  YCC  seeks  to  recruit 
a  cross  section  of  our  population.  Including 
both  sexes  The  YCC  Ls  for  everyone.  This  Li 
important  because  a."'  Oalhip  points  out. 
"Children  from  so-called  better  homes  are 
not  behaving  appreciably  better  than  those 
from  less  advantaged  ones  " 

The  objectives  of  the  YCC  program  are 
for  participants  to — 

Learn  about  the  natural  environment. 

Learn  to  use.  manage,  and  protect  natural 
resources. 

Accomplish  needed  conservation  work 

Be  gainfully  employed 

Acquire  Increased  self-dlsclpllne  and  self- 
dlgnlty 

Work  and  relate  better  with  peers  and 
superiors. 

Build  lasting  cultural  and  communications 
bridges  among  youth  from  various  back- 
grounds 

The  YCC  Is  phenomenally  successful  In 
achieving  those  objectives  That  Is  attested 
to  not  only  by  the  official  evaluations  con- 
ducted by  the  University  of  Michigan  Insti- 
tute for  Social  Research,  but  by  the  com- 
ments of  YCC  participants,  parents,  and  sfaf! 
and  by  local  newspaper  articles  describing 
VCC  programs  throughout  the  country. 

It  Is  refreshing  to  read  reports  indicating 
that  more  than  95  percent  of  YCC  partici- 
pants enjoy  their  experience  and  feel  It  is 
worthwhUe,  hardly  any  drop  out  for  reasons 
a.ss(x?lated  with  the  program,  and  significant 
learnlnK  about  conservation  and  ecology 
takes  [/.ace. 

In  many  camps,  the  assessed  valvie  of  the 
work  projects  alone  almost  pays  for  the  en- 
tire cost  of  that  YCC  program,  including  the 
educational  and  recreational  activities. 

At  Catoctln  Mountain  Park  In  Maryland. 
for  example,  every  $1  of  the  1975  YCC  budget 
resulted  In  $,95  worth  of  paths,  stream  Im- 
provements, recreational  facilities,  and  other 
physical  improvements  to  public  parks  For 
the  program  nationwide,  the  average  value 
of  projects  accompltshed  equals  more  than 
three-quarters  of  each  dollar  spent  on  YCC 
Including  national  administration  and  over- 
head costs. 

To  me,  the  most  impressive  aspect  of  the 
YCC  has  been  the  effect  of  the  program  upon 
my  16-year-old  daughter  Carol,  who  was  one 
of  the  lucky  few  to  participate  In  the  pro- 
gram last  summer.  My  wife  and  I  have 
noted  positive  and,  so  far,  lasting  changes  In 
her  personality  Including  greater  self-con- 
fidence and  dignity,  increased  ability  and  In- 
terest In  carrying  out  many  kinds  of  physical 
work,  more  social  poise  and  ability  to  work 
and  play  with  all  kinds  of  people  of  both 
sexes,  and  a  much  happier  outlook  on  life 
All  this,  plus  net  pay  after  expenses  of  about 
$350,  Is  a  great  deal  to  get  from  eight  weeks 
of  one  summer. 

The  significance  of  the  YCC  for  our 
daughter  Is  pleasantly  Unr'ressed  In  the 
memories  of  my  wife  and  me  by  an  experi- 
ence which  we  refer  to  as  "The  View  from 
the  Bridge  " 

On  Parents'  Day  we  \isUed  Carol  at  the 
YCC  In  Catoctln  Park  We  had  never  seen 
her  look  so  happy  or  proud  She  wiis  stand- 
ing on  a  sturdy  wooden  bridge  that  she  and 
nine  other  members  of  a  work  crew  had 
built  as  part  of  an  elevated  nature  trail  In 
the  marsh  adjoining  Owens  Creek  picnic 
ground 

"I  never  worked  so  hard  In  my  life."  Carol 
had  told  us  after  we  Inspected  the  trail, 
"and  I  never  had  so  much  fun." 
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"How  come  you  enjoy  working  hard  here 
and  usually  avoid  easier  chores  around 
home?"  my  wife  wanted  to  know. 

■Because  here  I  work  with  other  kids. 
We  can  complain  to  each  other  and  encour- 
age each  other,  and  together  we  accomplish 
something  really  big  and  useful  Seeing  our 
trail  being  u.sed  by  park  visitors  makes  all 
the  sweat  and  aggravation  over  our  mis- 
takes  seem    worthwhile." 

"You  mean  to  say  that  with  all  the  staff 
they  have  here  and  the  detailed  plan  you 
were  gU-eri  at  the  beginning  of  the  summer, 
you  still   made   mistakes?"  I   asked. 

"Well,  we  could  never  have  managed  at 
all  If  the  staff  hadn't  laid  out  the  basic 
structure  for  us,  but  lots  of  decisions  were 
left  up  to  U.S  We  learned  from  our  mis- 
takes, and  most  important  of  all,  we  learned 
how  to  get  along  and  work  with  each  other. 
In  my  opinion,  the  program  Is  really  ex- 
cellent. What  do  you  think,  Dad?" 

"I  think  It's  so  successful."  I  replied, 
"that  many  teachars  oould  get  some  Ideas 
from  YCC  for  Improving  their  teaching, 
especially  for  reducing  restlessness.  Improv- 
ing dl.sdpllne.  and  dealing  with  several 
other  problems  In  most  schools." 

■  Well."  Carol  replied  "as  you  know,  most 
of  the  senior  staff  members  of  YCC  are 
teachers  during  the  school  year.  Problems 
here  aren't  as  hard  to  handle  as  they  woiUd 
be  In  the  classroom.  Kids  who  are  dog-tired 
from  hard  physical  work  are  not  likely  to  be 
very  restless.  And,  as  far  as  discipline  Is 
concerned,  one  reason  there's  so  little  diffl- 
culty  is  that  everyone  likes  being  pwirt  of 
YCC  and  doesn't  want  to  mess  up  the  right 
to  stay  at  camp. 

"The  .staff  enforces  some  strict  rules  about 
a  few  things  Hke  bedtime  and  no  drinking 
or  drugs,  and  being  kicked  out  Is  the  penalty 
for  the  worst  offenses  The  .Student  Court 
handles  other  ca-see.  They're  not  soft  either, 
but  they  always  explain  the  reason  for  their 
punishment  I  don't  mind  the  rules  and 
discipline  becau.se  we  have  a  lot  of  freedom. 
too,  and  they  treat  \i.s  like  responsible  peo- 
ple." 

Later,  when  my  wife  and  I  talked  with 
Jim  Schafer,  the  program  director,  he  con- 
firmed miich  of  what  Carol  had  told  us.  (An 
.Association  member.  Mr  Schafer  teaches 
sTK-ial  studies  at  nearby  Catoctln  High 
Shool)  He  wa-s  very  enthusiastic  about  the 
value  of  t<»achers  of  working  for  the  YCC 
In  the  summer 

"Here  teachers  have  an  opportunity  to 
work  with  yotith  under  phy«rlcal  conditions 
quite  different  from  those  they  are  used  to, 
and  they  have  a  chance  to  be  more  creative 
than  In  a  conventional  school  situation. 
They  take  back  new  Ideas  to  the  clas,sroom 
.lust  a"  otir  young  people  do 

"Teiachers  as  well  as  YCC  participants  en- 
'oy  and  benefit  from  the  close  Interpersonal 
relationship*!  between  youth  and  adult».  The 
camper-staff  ratio  at  residential  camps  like 
oiirs  Is  miich  smaller  than  the  pupU-teacher 
ratio  In  almost  any  school  At  Catoctin,  for 
example,  we  have  a  staff  of  14,  counting  youth 
leaders,  for  abotit  40  corps  members 

Teachers  who  are  Interested  In  working 
on  any  kind  of  YCC  project  or  who  wish 
Information  for  their  students  should  com- 
municate with  one  of  the  following- 
Director,  Manpower  and  Youth  Consei^a- 
tlon  Programs,  U  R  Department  of  Agrlctil- 
ture.  Forest  Service.  Washington,  DC  20250; 
or  DlnTtor.  OfTlce  of  Manpower  Training  and 
Youth  Activities,  Department  of  the  Interior. 
Office  of  the  Secretary,  Washington,  DC 
20240 

One  of  the  moBt  appealing  featiires  of  the 
YCC  program  is  that  It  provides  a  new  en- 
vif-onment,  new  people,  and  new  kinds  of 
experiences  Even  though  the  schools  c«n- 
nrit  hope  to  provide  these  sorts  of  stimuli, 
I  believe  that  they  could  benefit  bv  Intro- 
ducing several  of  the  basic  methods  YCC 
uses  to  meet  the  needs  of  youth  and  society. 
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Here  are  Jtist  five  suggestions  to  stimulate 
educators'  imagination  and  action ; 

1.  Practice  a  high  degree  of  school  and 
teacher  autonomy  In  developing  school  pro- 
grams under  broad  national,  state,  and  local 
goaLs  and  guidelines. 

School  board  members,  administrators,  and 
parents  please  take  special  note  of  this  first 
suggestion, 

"Teaching  successfully  In  today's  schools 
requires  the  freedom  to  Improvise  responses 
to  unanticipated  moments  and  opportunities. 
It  necessitates  flexibility  .  .  ."  declared  NEA 
Executive  Director  Terry  Herndon  In  a  recent 
speech  (National  F>res8  Club,  October  9. 
1975). 

He  went  on  to  tell  how  some  school  sys- 
tems directed  from  the  top  induce  "conform- 
ity rather  than  creativity"  and  how  "teachers 
are  denied  the  excitement  of  formulating 
their  own  programs  and  accounting  to  their 
colleagues  and  patrons  for  the  results.  In- 
stead, even  the  most  competent  are  frequently 
reduced  to  the  repeated  performance  of  spec- 
ified tasks,  in  specified  ways,  at  specified 
times,  in  specified  stations." 

Contrast  this  description  of  a  prevalent 
school  condition  with  the  first  "secret  of 
YCC  success"  named  by  Jim  Schafer  in  our 
interview  with  him; 

"Autonomy  In  planning  each  camp's  own 
program  under  broad  national  goals  and  ad- 
ministrative pollcias  elicits  the  most  creative 
thlnkmg  and  enthusiasm  and  enables  us  to 
adapt  to  specific  local  needs  and  conditions. 
When  people  feel  their  program  Is  their  own. 
they  give  more  to  It  and  get  more  out  of  It" 

This  should  apply  to  schools  as  well  as  YCC. 

2  Do  thorough  teacher  planning  In  ad- 
vance, but  allow  for  changes  and  for  mean- 
ingful student  Involvement, 

A  factor  that  hae  contributed  to  the  effec- 
tiveness of  the  YCC  program  at  Catoctln 
seems  to  be  the  detailed  plan  distributed  to 
all  corps  members  In  advance  of  their  arrival 
at  camp  so  that  they  and  their  parents  know 
exactly  what  to  expect. 

The  program,  which  uses  many  different 
kinds  of  resources  ajid  methods,  includes  field 
trips,  presentaticns  by  experts  from  outside, 
learning  by  doing,  and  work  experience. 

3.  Establish  adult-ccncelved  standards  and 
rules  for  the  classroom  and  school. 

In  the  name  of  "democracy,"  many  school 
leaders  have  taken  the  position  that  teachers 
should  not  lmpo.se  their  own  values  on  stu- 
dents. Thus,  many  teachers  are  discouraged 
from  working  toward  one  of  the  most  Im- 
portant purposes  of  our  schools — the  devel- 
opment of  a  conunon  core  of  values.  I  believe, 
however,  that  it  is  not  reasonable  to  expect 
children  of  elementary  or  even  high  school 
age  to  develop  philosophies  and  codes  of  be- 
havior that  require  the  combined  wisdom 
and  experience  of  our  entire  social  heritage. 

4  Help  provide  many  opportunities  for 
students  to  work,  work.  work. 

Hard  physical  as  well  as  mental  work, 
group  work,  and  socially  useful  work  are 
probably  among  the  greatest  unmet  needs 
of  most  youth  today.  The  YOC  program  has 
shown  that  suburban,  affluent  youth  are  as 
hungry  for  and  benefit  as  much  from  such 
uork  as  do  the  Inner-clty  poor 

Furthermore,  the  effectiveness  of  learn- 
ing by  doing  In  one  educational  practice  that 
lias  stood  the  test  of  time.  Through  new- 
emphases  In  career  education  and  other  In- 
fluences, many  educators  are  now  coming  to 
believe  that  academic  or  theoretical  learn- 
ing and  lesarnlng  how  to  work  In  the  "real 
world"  should  be  related  more  than  they 
have  been  in  the  past.  Therefore,  teachers 
are  urged  to  stretch  their  imagination  and 
Ingenuity  to  help  provide  youth  with  many 
more  work  experiences  related  to  school  and 
the  outside  world. 

5.  Foster  student  leadership. 
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Today's  Education  has  carried  many  dra- 
matic stories  about  how  teachers  have  im- 
proved discipline  and  learning  by  recogniz- 
ing, developing,  and  enlisting  the  aid  of  stu- 
dent leadership. 

However,  traditional  academic  programs  do 
not  offer  as  many  opportunities  for  signifi- 
cant student  leadership  as  do  work  projects. 
Another  great  block  to  the  practice  of  stu- 
dent leadership  in  schools  is  the  reluctance 
of  some  teachers  to  allow  young  p>eople  to 
learn  "the  hard  way,"  that  is,  by  making 
mistakes.  Sometimes.  In  order  to  develop 
leadership  and  learning  -we  have  to  risk 
rather  serious  errors. 

"The  main  thrust  of  our  YCC  program  Is 
to  develop  leadership,"  Jim  Schafer  told  us. 
"We've  created  as  many  leadership  opportu- 
nities as  possible." 

In  summary,  this  article  suggests  several 
methods  teachers  or  administrators  can 
adopt  from  the  successful  Y(DC  programe  to 
simultaneously  provide  both  greater  free- 
dom and  greater  order  in  school  and  society. 

These  methods  Include  coupling  strong 
teacher  direction  with  strong  student  in- 
volvement; fostering  group  action  as  well  as 
Individual  reaponslblllty;  setting  clear  stand- 
ards and  value  systems  while  providing  op- 
portunity for  students  to  question,  modify, 
develop,  and  make  such  values  their  own; 
and  providing  opportunities  for  challenging, 
socially  useful,  physically  active  work. 

Many  of  us  w^o  grew  up  in  tin  era  when 
excessive  permissiveness  and  lack  of  clear 
direction  by  adults  were  the  rule  have  had 
to  wait  20  years  or  more  to  find  out  the  error 
of  such  practices.  We  cannot  afford  another 
20  years  of  the  same 


INTRODUCTION  OP  "NATIONAL 
COMMUNITY  HEALTH  WEEK" 
JOINT  RESOLUTION  "^TTH  CO- 
SPONSORS 


Hon.  Yvonne  Brathwaite  Burke 

OF    CAIJT-ORNTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  May  18,  1976 

Mrs.  BURKE  of  California.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, last  December  I  introduced  a  joint 
resolution  to  designate  March  13-19. 
1977,  as  "National  Community  Health 
Week."  Today,  I  am  reintroducing  this 
resolution  with  29  cosponsors. 

Community  health  centers  have  been 
established  under  the  auspices  of  Federal, 
State,  and  local  governments  to  insure 
that  no  individual  or  community  is  de- 
nied health  services  because  of  unavail- 
ability, inadequate  financial  resources,  or 
other  such  barriers. 

A  growing  number  of  communities  are 
already  obser\nng  National  Community 
Health  Week  under  the  sponsorship  of 
the  Community  Health  A.ssociation.  Inc. 
This  organization  is  headed  by  my  good 
friend.  Dr.  Ruth  J.  Temple  of  Los  An- 
geles, who  has  devoted  much  time  and 
energy  to  tlie  establishment  of  commu- 
nity health  centers. 

Designation  of  a  National  Community 
Health  Week  would  provide  an  opportu- 
nity for  a  united  effort  in  health  educa- 
tion by  bringing  individuals  and  organi- 
zations active  in  the  health  field  together 
with  education,  business,  labor,  religious, 
and  ci%ic  groups,  as  well  as  individual 
citizens.  This  would  encourage  coopera- 
tion in  the  common  cause  of  preventing 
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disease  and  attaining  high-quality,  eco- 
nomical, and  efficient  health  care.  I  urge 
my  colleagues  to  Join  me  in  this  endeavor. 


THE   NEED   FOR    INCREASED 
DIABETES   RESE.^RCH 

HON.  ROBERT  F.  DRINAN 

1>K     MASSACHUSETTS 

IV  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENT .\TIVES 
Tuesday,  May  18,  1976 

Mr.  DFilNAN.  Mr  Speaker,  many 
members  of  the  public  are  unaware  of 
the  severity  and  pervasiveness  of  dia- 
betes. From  1965  to  1973,  the  prevalence 
of  ^liabetes  ui  the  United  States  increased 
50  percent,  .•^o  that  now  5  percent  of  the 
i:>opulatlon,  or  approximately  10  million 
American.';,  suffers  from  the  disease. 

In  1974  alone,  more  than  600,000  new 
c.t.^es  of  diabetes  were  diagnosed.  The  in- 
cidence of  diabetes  is  increasing  so  rapid- 
ly that,  unless  a  means  of  prevention  is 
found,  the  average  American  bom  today 
will  have  more  than  one  chance  In  five 
of  developing  diabetes. 

Diabetes  directly  caused  38.000  deaths 
In  1974,  and  stiong  evidence  indicates 
that  diabetes  and  Its  complications  are 
responsible  for  more  than  300,000  deaths 
each  year,  making  diabetes  the  third 
ranking  cause  of  death  in  the  United 
States,  headed  only  by  cardiovascular 
disease  and  cancer. 

Diabetics  are  25  times  more  prone  to 
blindness  than  nondlabetlcs,  17  times 
more  likely  to  contact  kidney  disease, 
five  times  more  likely  to  be  stricken  with 
gangrene,  and  twice  as  likely  to  suffer 
from  heart  disease.  j 

In  addition  to  the  physical,  siclal,  and 
psychological  problems  assoclJted  with 
diabetes,  there  is  thestaggeringfeconomlc 
cost.  It  has  been  estimated  thai  the  an- 
nual cost  to  the  United  St&telp  of  dia- 
betes, not  even  including  Its  Complica- 
tions, Is  $5.3  billion  per  year,  r 

In  recent  years  the  Congress  has  taken 
a  major  step  toward  waging  an  effective 
battle  against  diabetes.  That  was  the 
enactment  in  1974  of  the  Dlab^es  Melll- 
tus  Research  and  Eduration  J^t.  which 
created  the  National  Commission  on 
Diabetes. 

Due  to  the  pressinp  need  fori  Increased 
research  Into  the  prevention  ,nd  treat- 
ment of  diabetes,  I  was  gratlfl  jd  to  read 
an  editorial  in  the  May  12  ^ew  York 
Times  that  cites  an  important  lew  devel- 
opment in  research  at  the  Natl  mal  Insti- 
tutes of  Health  and  that  advo<  ites  addi- 
tional diabetes  research. 

The  editorial  follows: 

AlDINO   DlABBTICS 

The  phUo«opher  who  compi  ,lned  that 
progress  consists  mainly  of  subr  Ittlng  new 
problems  for  old  onee  might  wel  have  been 
thinking  of  dl.abetes  and  Its  vlctl  as.  A  half- 
ceiuury  a^o  a  serious  case  of  dl  kbete<;  was 
equ'valent  to  a  death  sentence  Tien  came 
the  discovery  and  use  of  Insulin,  n  advance 
that  has  added  many  years  to  the  Ife  expect- 
ancy of  diabetes  victims  One  re^  lit  Is  that 
the  number  of  diabetics  In  thla  coi  otry — now 
about  10  million— Is  Increasing  i  ipldly.  By 
1990  this  number  is  expected  to  haj  e  doubled. 

But  the  gains  have  been  made  at  a  price. 
Tho-e  granted  longer  and  more  Aearly  nor- 
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mal  lives  by  ln.sulln  and  other  drug«  may 
develop  other  types  of  pathology  as  they  grow 
older.  Among  the  most  serious  of  these  late 
complications  is  blindness  caused  by  dis- 
orders of  the  small  blood  vessels  In  the  retina 
The  number  of  diabetics  blinded  In  this  way 
1.4  growing  rapidly  Public  health  experts  pre- 
dict that,  unless  effective  treatment  Is  found, 
diabetes  will  soon  rank  flrst  among  the  causes 
of  blindness 

This  prospect  makes  particularly  welcome 
reports  that  a  large-scale  study  conducted 
by  the  National  Institutes  of  Health  has 
found  an  effective  treatment  to  combat  dia- 
betic retinopathy,  source  of  this  blindness 
Even  with  that,  however,  the  basic  nature  of 
dlabete.s  and  the  causes  of  its  many  lesions 
are  still  not  understood.  Only  additional 
fundamental  research  can  provide  a  cure. 
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THE  WOMEN'S  BANK  OPENS  IN 
SAN  DIEGO 


HON.  CLAIR  W.  BURGENER 

or    CAI-irOBNlA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  May  18.  1976 

Mr.  BURGENER  Mr.  Speaker,  a  bank 
opened  in  Mission  Valley  of  Ban  Diego 
on  March  31  that  captured  nationwide 
interest  and  set  a  precedent  for  the  en- 
tire West. 

It  Is  the  Women's  Bank  In  San  Diego, 
an  organization  worthy  of  our  attention, 
since  this  California  bank  is  leading  our 
country  in  a  movement  toward  financial 
equality  for  men  and  women. 

The  bank  opened  Its  doors  after  2  years 
of  hard  work  by  a  small  group  of  San 
Diego  citizens,  both  men  and  women,  who 
sold  150,000  shares  of  stock  and  acquired 
$1.5  million  in  working  capital.  Now  the 
bank  is  State  chartered,  FDIC  Insured, 
and  after  only  1  month,  recorded  $1  mil- 
lion in  deposits. 

The  Women's  Bank  is  more  than  a  full- 
servlce  bank— it  is  an  educational  tool, 
offering  a  hand  to  all.  Including  those 
who  find  the  world  of  finance  Incompre- 
henslve  and  formidable.  The  bank  spon- 
sors seminars  on  investing,  taxes,  or  how 
to  read  financial  statements.  It  has  free 
lectures  during  the  lunch  hour  with  ideas 
on  budgeting,  establishing  a  good  credit 
rating,  or  financial  considerations  for  the 
homemaker  or  community  volunteer. 

The  bank  offers  a  service  exclusive  to 
its  area  caUed  SOS.,  Specialized  Orga- 
nizational Services,  which  counsels,  with- 
out charge,  customers  on  financial  affairs 
after  divorce  or  the  death  of  a  spouse. 
The  bank  has  even  designed  a  children's 
play  area  near  Ite  lobby  so  parents  can 
transact  or  dl-scuss  busine.ss  leisurely. 

It  Is  more  gratifying  to  see  such  an 
Idea  root  and  prosper  in  San  Dtego. 


PERSONAL  EXPLANATION 


HON.  MARTHA  KEYS 

or    KANSAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  May  18.  1976 

Mrs  KEYS.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Mon- 
day. May  17,  197C.  I  was  unavoidably 
absent  from  the  House  Had  I  been  pres- 


ent, I  would  have  voted  on  matters  com- 
ing before  the  House  as  follows : 

"Yea"  on  roUcall  No.  271.  final  pas- 
sage of  the  Senate  bill.  S  2679.  Commis- 
sion on  Security  and  Cooperation  In 
Europe. 

"Yea"  on  roUcall  No.  272,  House  Reso- 
lution 1183,  providing  for  consideration 
of  H.R.  10210,  Unemployment  Compen- 
sation Amendments  of  1975. 


PERSONAL  INCOME  TAX  PROCE- 
DURES  NEED  CHANGE 


HON.  JOSEPH  L.  FISHER 

OF    VIKGINIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  RFPRKSENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  May  IH,  1976 

Mr.  FISHER  Mr.  Speaker,  as  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee, 
I  have  been  keenly  lnterest.cd  in  the 
simplification  of  the  income  tax  laws 

In  this  connection,  I  am  ln.sertlng  Into 
the  Record  a  paper  recently  prepared  by 
Dr  Oscar  Klessllng  of  Falls  Church.  Va  . 
which  proposes  changes  in  the  pcr.sonal 
Income  tax  procedures  Dr.  Kiesslinp  has 
served  as  an  economic  adviser  to  the 
U.S.  Tariff  Commission  and  has  published 
several  articles  on  various  topics  of  an 
economic  nature. 

Dr.  Kiesshng's  paper  does  not  neces- 
sarily reflect  my  own  point  of  view;  how- 
ever, I  did  want  to  share  his  opinions 
with  my  colleagues: 

I*EaSON41.  IKCOMF   Tax   Pkoceourss  Nied 

Changs 

(By  Oscar  Klessllng) 

Care  in  walking  through  our  living  room 
Is  needed  these  days.  The  floor  Is  Uttered 
with  papers,  records,  receipts,  checks  and 
other  Items  required  to  complete  the  annual 
tax  forms.  What  Is  happening  here  Is  repeated 
In  millions  of  homes  throughout  the  land— 
and  often  not  without  family  arguments  as 
to  who  made  boos-boos  in  record  keeping. 
This  Is  all  part  of  the  annual  tax  hassle  that 
paralyzes  productive  work  and  congenial 
family  life   In   the   first  quarter  of   the  year 

That  the  tax  forms  have  become  so  nu- 
merous and  complicated  as  to  confuse  ever, 
the  experts  Is  common  knowledge  Similar 
hypothetical  data  sent  to  different  IRS  and 
commercial  processors'  offices  turn  In  widely 
different  results  Behind  tliLs  l.s  a  vast  bu- 
reaucracy which  breeds  fear  In  most  hearts 

The  IRS  has  1  7  million  employees  and  ar. 
annual  budget  of  •789,000.000  The  agency 
receives  77.5  mUUon  jjerscnal  tax  returns  per 
year,  of  which  about  22  percent  are  non- 
taxable. For  1974  It  Is  estimated  that  22  mil- 
lion returns  required  correction  Although 
the  bulk  of  such  corrections  were  In  favor  of 
the  government,  many  also  benefited  tax- 
payers. What  an  Individual  taxpayer's  liabil- 
ity Is  seems  to  be  Importantly  determined 
by  which  IRS  ofBce  It  Is  sent  to,  as  well  as 
by  the  views  of  the  particular  person  who 
reviews  the  return 

The  mushrooming  army  of  commercial  tax 
form  processors  Is  now  a  large  Industry.  The 
IRS  reports  (preliminary  for  1975)  113,000  or- 
ganizations (firms,  partnerships,  and  Indi- 
viduals)    engaged     In     "[>er8onBl     services" 

There  are  also  148.000  engaged  in  legal 
services.  11 1.000  In  accounting  services,  25,700 
C.P.A.'8  and  137.000  In  "other  related  tax 
services.  Many  of  the  arms  or  liulivluals  of 
course,  also  have  employees  These  figures  do 
not  Include  the  large  number  of  persons  who 
moonlight  preparing  Individual  tax  retttriis 
In  the  flrst  quarter  of  the  year.  It  has  been 
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estimated  that  In  1974  62 'T:  of  all  taxable 
returns  came  through  such  channels.  Since 
fees  for  this  work  are  tax  deductible,  there 
Is  less  left  for  both  the  governnnent  tUl  and 
the  taxpayers. 

There  Is,  in  addition,  a  very  large  number 
of  soclally-mlnded  vo'.unt-eers  who,  for  free, 
help  members  of  retirement  aiid  fraternal 
organizations,  churches,  people  In  nursing 
homes  and  hospitals,  the  handicapped.  In- 
valids, the  homebound  and  others.  The  en- 
tire picture  Is  a  strong  indictment  of  the 
procedural  tax  morass  into  which  we  have 
been  euchred,  and  which.  Irrespective  of  the 
amount  of  tiixe?  paid,  needs  to  be  changed. 

Politicians  hear  plenty  about  tax  problems 
from  constituents,  but  ap[>ear  immobilized 
with  regard  to  making  effective  changes. 
Under  the  Innocuous  term  "Tax  Reform", 
they  talk  mainly  about  "closing  loopholes. 
Increasing  exemptions,  new  deductions,  big- 
ger allowances  for  the  poor."  and  similar 
Items.  Such  swi-tlons  would  merely  make  the 
pre.sent  forms  even  more  complicated,  and 
thev  would  have  to  be  changed  frequently  to 
keep  abreast  of  the  Impact  of  continuing  In- 
flation on  family  finances  More  fundamental 
changes  are  In  order. 

A  good  place  to  test  new  tax  procedures  is 
with  the  "65  yenr-old  and  over"  group,  the 
elderly  retired  There  are  now  22  4  million  of 
8\irh  persons,  or  10.5 T  of  the  total  popula- 
tion These  people  have  serlou.s  problems  In 
preparing  tax  forms  Aunt  Marge's  vision,  for 
example,  Ls  clouded  by  diabetes  She  cannot 
read  the  fine  print  Uncle  Will's  arthritic 
hands  can  no  longer  hold  a  pencil  How  many 
are  In  better  or  worse  health  Is  uncertain, 
of  course,  but  more  than  one-third  In  the 
over-65  ape  gro\ip  are  past  7.'i.  and  many  are 
In  nursing  homes.  Old  people  also  occupy  a 
disproportionately  large  share  of  the  1,800,000 
regular  hospital  beds 

The  U.S.  Treasury  reopen.=:  sp'-en  m'.lllon  re- 
turns from  the  elderly  clientele  (1P72  flgtires 
are  the  latest  avallablp)  With  pxemptlons, 
these  returns  reprefented  20  8  million  per- 
sons Of  the  total  forms  filed.  ''  4  million  re- 
ported "no  owe  ".  but  regulations  required 
ft'ilng  the  forms  with  all  Items  listed.  The 
46  million  returns  with  tajcable  Income 
furnished  9.6 T^  of  total  personal  m  ome  taxes 
collected  TTie  averuge  tax  paid  was  81,957 
per  taxable  return.  Elderly  persons  In  the 
highest  Income  brackets  i  $500,000  and  over  ) 
paid  only  0.5%  of  the  taxes  paid  by  the  entire 
group 

Most  of  the  elderly  filing  taxable  returns 
(over  70%)  vise  long  form  1040  and  Itemize 
dedtictlons  of  obvious  reasons  They  have 
extraordinary  medical,  dental,  and  personal 
care  eApenses.  and  many  owning  homes  have 
heavy  property  taxes.  They  would  be  un- 
able to  make  ends  meet  if  they  took  the 
standard  deductions 

Isn't  It  time  to  provide  this  over-65  a^e 
group  with  an  alternate  form  and  a  sim- 
plified procedure,  giving  a  more  ;ib<'ral  ex- 
emption, such  as  a  flat  $10,000  per  person 
with  a  flat  5%  tax  above  that  amount  to 
$50,000,  and  10%  above  that?  Since  not  all 
oldsters  might  find  It  advantageous  or  wish 
to  use  such  a  form,  the  regular  form  should 
continue  to  be  available  tu  them,  at  least 
during  a  period  of  transltlor. 

If  such  an  airancrpment  proves  workable 
for  most  of  the  elderlv.  variations  could 
be  developed  for  average  families  who  also 
sorely  need  relief  from  the  ptinlshlng  labor 
required  under  the  present  system  With  a 
properly  designed  plan,  some  of  the  rich 
might  also  be  encouraged  to  crawl  out  of 
loopholes  Instead  of  paying  high  legal  ar.d 
tax   counselor   fees 

Fortunately,  some  Concressmen  are  now 
concerned  with  the  need  for  substantive 
changes  in  tax  procedures  instead  of  dabbling 
with  minutiae  Congressman  .Toseph  L  Fisher 
of  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  has  re- 
cently requested  the  IRS  and  the  Joint  Com- 
mittee on  Inter:. aJ  Revenue  Taxation  to  sup- 
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ply  extensue  Information  on  the  revenue 
Impact  of  various  plans  having  only  a  liberal 
personal  exemption,  plus  flat  rates  on  the 
remainder  of  income.  But  archaic  blunder- 
buss tax  procedures  die  hard.  It  will  take 
a  lot  of  support  at  grass  roots  to  get  the 
changes  made  which  would  mean  a  better 
life  for  most  of  the  people. 


SOUTH  KORE.\N  ABUSES 
TOLERATED 


HON.  DONALD  M.  FRASER 

OF    MINNXSOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  18.  1976 

Mr.  FR.ASER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  de- 
struction of  democratic  rule  and  loss  of 
human  right"?  In  South  Korea  in  1973 
and  1974  has  cau.'sed  dismay  among 
Americans.  Equally  dismaying  is  the  re- 
port by  Don  Oberdorfer  In  the  May  17 
Washington  Past  that  the  U.S.  Govern- 
ment evidenced  no  concern  about  these 
actions  of  the  South  Korean  Government 
and.  In  effect,  gave  the  green  light  to 
President  Park  to  continue  along  the 
same  repressive  path. 

Don  Oberdorfer  has  covered  the  Far 
East  for  the  Washington  Post  for  a  num- 
ber of  years  and  is  knowledgeable  about 
developments  within  South  Korea  as  a 
result  of  many  vLslts  to  that  country. 

The  House  Committee  on  Interna- 
tional Relations  took  note  of  the  events 
in  South  Korea  in  reporting  H.R.  13680. 
The  most  prominent  were  the  recent  ar- 
rests and  trials  of  political  and  Christian 
leaders  in  South  Korea  for  having  railed 
for  a  return  to  democracy  in  Korea  In  a 
statement  read  in  Seoul  Cathedral  on 
March  1. 

The  House  Committee  voted  to  reduce 
the  request  for  military  aid  and  title  I, 
Public  Law  480  as!;istance  for  1976  and 
1977  to  tlie  .same  levels  at  which  aid  was 
provided  in  1975.  In  the  absence  of 
stronger  administration  action,  this  Is 
perhaps  the  only  means  open  to  Congress 
to  express  its  dismay  at  the  course  of 
events  in  South  Korea  These  actions  in 
no  way  jeopardize  the  security  of  South 
Korea,  for  the  United  States  continues 
to  station  over  40.000  men  in  South  Korea 
under  our  bilateral  mutual  security 
agreement.  It  would  be  a  travesty  on  de- 
cency if  the  only  response  of  the  U.S. 
Government  to  the  increasing  repres- 
sion of  President  Park  wfre  an  increase 
in  all  forms  of  aid  over  the  1975  levels. 

In  case  our  rolleaFues  m.issed  it,  the 
article  by  Don  Oberdorfer  follows: 

[From  the  Wa.shlngton  Po.st.  May  17,  1976] 

South   Korean   Abuses   Tolerated 

(By  Don  Oberdorfer) 

President  Nixon  and  Secretar.-  of  State 
Henry  A.  Kissinger  expressed  US  :ack  of 
Intere.st  In  the  destruction  of  democratic 
rule  and  loss  of  human  rights  In  South 
Korea  In  1973  and  1974,  a/rcordlng  to  a  former 
State  Department  official  concerned  with 
Korean  aiTairs 

Donald  L.  Ran:ird,  "ho  was  State  Depart- 
ment country  director  for  Korean  affairs 
from  March.  1970,  to  November,  1974,  said 
actual  U.S.  policy  as  transmitted  In  private 
by  t:.e  top  American  officials,  was  at  variance 
with  the  public  claim  of  U.S.  concern  for 
human  rights. 
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The  die  wai.  cast,  according  to  Ranard,  In 
a  private  White  House  meeting  Jan.  5,  1973, 
less  than  three  months  after  President  Park 
Chung  Hee  had  seized  unlimited  power  via 
martial  law  In  Seoul,  disbanding  the  elected 
parliament,  scrapping  the  country's  constitu- 
tion and  placing  political  opponents  under 
house  arrest. 

At  the  time  of  Park's  action  the  State  De- 
partment refused  to  say  whether  the  United 
States  approved  or  disapproved,  saying  only 
that  It  was  not  consulted  about  or  associated 
with  the  decision.  Nevertheless,  the  Park  re- 
gime reportedly  remained  uncertain  abcut 
Washington's  tolerance  for  one-man  rule  In 
Korea,  where  the  U.S.  Is  massively  Involved 
mUitarlly,   economically   and   diplomatically. 

The  January.  1973.  meeting  was  between 
Nixon  and  Korean  Prime  Minister  Kim  Jong 
Pll,  No.  2  to  Park  at  the  time,  who  had  taken 
the  occasion  of  President  Trumai.'s  funeral 
to  come  to  the  United  States  as  head  of  the 
Korean  delegation. 

"Unlike  other  Presidents,  It  Is  not  my  in- 
tention to  Interfere  in  the  Internal  affairs  of 
your  country,"  Nixon  told  his  Korean  visitor, 
according  to  Ranard  v^ho  was  not  present  In 
the  meeting  but  received  this  account  from 
authoritative  sources.  Ranard  said  that  in  his 
view.  "The  Koreans  had  to  Interpret  Nixon's 
remarks  as  meaning.  'Wliatever  you  do  la 
your  business,  we're  not  getting  involved.'  " 

Ranard  said  it  Is  his  assessment  that  in  the 
context  of  the  times.  Nixon's  statement  was 
the  authoritative  VS.  signal  Park  had  been 
hoping  for.  Ranard  Is  now  director  of  a  Wash- 
ington-based study  group  concerned  with 
human  rights,  the  institute  for  International 
Policy. 

Nix-on's  reference  to  the  policy  of  "other 
Presidents"  Is  unclear.  In  1961,  President 
Kennedy  refused  to  apply  strong  preesures 
recommended  by  the  embassy  In  Seoul  to  roll 
bark  the  military  roup  of  Park,  who  was  then 
a  genera,!,  against  the  elected  g-overnment. 
Later  Kennedy  successfully  pressured  Park 
to  return  the  country  to  constitutional  rtile 
by  standing  for  election  as  a  clvlMan. 

.According  to  Ranard.  he  learned  that 
Nixon's  a.ssiirances  were  reiterated  to  Park 
himself  by  Gen.  .'Alexander  M.  Ha:g.  then 
Army  \-ice  chief  of  staff,  on  a  visit  to  Seoiol 
later  in  1973.  Halg  reportedlv  promised  the 
Korean  leader  that  the  United  States  would 
provide  the  funds  as  previously  agreed  for  a 
$1.5  billion  Korean  military  modernization 
program  and  that  the  United  States  would 
"not  Interfere"  In  Interna',  affairs. 

In  mld-:973  the  foreign  policy  apparatus 
In  Washington  began  a  major  review  of 
Korean  relations  looking  toward  a  new  basic 
policy  document,  Isstied  In  1974  as  National 
Security  Memorandum   154. 

Anion?  other  topics,  the  memorandum 
dealt  with  U.S  policy  toward  the  Korean 
domestic  scene,  where  signs  of  oppvosltlon  to 
Park  and  strong  repression  were  evident. 

The  controversy  accelerated  after  Park's 
secret  police  iKCIA)  kidnaped  former  oppo- 
sition presidential  candidate  Kim  Dae  Jung 
from  self -exile  In  a  daring  midday  raid  on  a 
Tokyo  hotel. 

Late  In  January,  1974,  Kissinger  met  w-lth 
senior  of^clals  at  the  State  Department  to 
review  the  forthcoming  policy  directive  In 
Korea,  Park  had  lust  responded  to  a  "restora- 
tion ■''.  democracv"  campaiErn  of  Catholic  and 
Protestant  leaders,  political  critics  and  stu- 
dents by  decreeing  15-year  jail  sentences  for 
anyone  opposing  or  crltlcizin?  his  rule. 
.'Vrribassador  Philip  C.  Hablb.  -Aho  was  home 
temporarily  from  his  p<-st  In  Seoul,  presented 
the  draft  recommendation  that  U.S.  policy 
should  be  to  counsel  moderation 

By  Ranard's  recollection  the  following  ex- 
change summed  up  Kissinger's  attitude,  and 
the  U.S.   policy. 

Kissinger:   'Why   counsel   moderation? 

Habib:  If  you  were  where  I  am  (in  Seoul), 
vou  would  want  to  do  so. 
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KlAsliif-er  No,  I  wouldn't^  I  don't  think 
we  should  be  Involvpd    So  why  counsel? 

Despite  seiri-t  pi'llre  harassnieiit.  arrests 
and  trials  by  closed  ctuirts  nuu-tlal.  Korean 
student*,  and  other  crltlca  continued  tt)  de- 
niand  an  end  to  one-man  rule.  In  early  April 
1074.  ParK  decreed  p)enaltles  up  to  death  for 
student  demonstrators  and  their  sponsors, 
and  began  extensive  arrests. 

Abo\it  this  time.  Kissinger  learned  that 
Habib  had  taken  It  tjpon  himself  to  express 
■oncern  privately  In  Seoul  about  the  Increas- 
Inj;  vIolatUins  of  human  rights.  According  to 
Ranard,  Kls.slnger  ordered  that  a  cable  go 
out  to  Hablb  to  "tell  him  to  get  off  their 
[Korean  government]  backi?." 

The  US.  'hands  olT"  policy  abcuit  Park's 
rule  and  its  attendant  repression  was  not  ex- 
pri-««ed  In  public,  where  officials  maintained 
that  the  Korean  government  Is  well  aware 
of  our  pKJsltlon  on  the  matter  of  human 
rights  " 

As  criticism  grew  among  U.S.  chvirch 
groups,  and  In  the  news  media,  and  Congress 
following  the  arre.st  of  the  country's  only 
living  former  President.  Imprisonment  of  a 
Hoiiuin  Catholic  bishop  and  the  death  sen- 
teuie  Injposed  on  a  popular  p>oet  for  violat- 
ing Parks  antl-dlssent  decrees,  the  State 
Department  on  July  30,  1974,  Issued  a  "spe- 
rial  report"  to  Congress  That  report  said  for 
the  tlrst  time  that  "we  do  not  approve  of 
Koreas  policies  on  human  rights."  The 
statement  iil.so  said  that  U.S.  support  for 
an  Independei:'  self-reliant"  Republic  of 
Korea  had  K^eater  priority. 

Evidently  because  of  Nixon's  attitude,  the 
special  report"  began,  "The  Issue"  of  hu- 
man rights  In  the  Republic  of  Korea  Is  cur- 
rently a  matter  of  concern  to  the  Congress, 
the  Department  of  State  and  the  public." 
No  mention  was  made  of  the  White  House 

A  former  oiTlclal  of  the  U.S.  embajsy  In 
Seoul,  who  served  there  through  the  end 
of  the  Nixon  era,  said  he  and  others  were 
told  repeatedly  that  "there  will  be  no  change 
In  US  policy  no  matter  what  you  might 
report  and  no  matter  what  happens  here." 
The  official  did  not  wish  to  be  quoted  by 
name. 

Hablb,  recently  named  to  be  under  secre- 
tary of  state  for  political  affairs,  would  not 
comment  on  the  Incidents  described  by  Ran- 
ard except  to  Invite  attention  to  official  gov- 
ernment statements  during  the  period  con- 
cerned Kissinger  did  not  respond  to  an  op- 
portunity to  discuss  the  matter  prior  to  pub- 
lication. 

Ranard.  who  retired  In  November.  1974. 
after  more  than  30  years  as  a  career  govern- 
ment official,  .said,  there  Ls  as  yet  no  sign 
that  U.S.  policy  toward  Park's  rule  in  Korea 
has  changed. 

The  U.S.  government  has  had  little  to  say 
aa  previously  accepted  freedoms  have  been 
snuffed  out,  except  to  claim  that  US.  con- 
cerns are  being  made  known  In  private  to 
the  Korean  government. 

Ranard  said  he  doubts  any  fundamental 
change  In  policy  will  take  place  as  long  as 
Kls.slnger  Is  Secretarv  of  State. 


TWO   PIUNDRED   YEARS   AGO 
TODAY 


HON.  CHARLF.S  E.  WIGGINS 

OF    CALrFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  May  18.  1976 

Mr  WIGGINS.  Mr.  Speaker.  200  years 
ago  today,  on  May  18,  1776.  In  response 
to  a  request  from  Gen.  Charles  Lee.  Com- 
mander of  the  Southern  Department,  the 
Continental    Congress    authorized    the 
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building  of  six  galleys  to  protect  the  Con- 
tinental Forces  when  they  crossed  the 
numerous  navigable  rivers  of  Virginia. 
Coiigre.ss  also  authorized  the  establish- 
ment of  a  hospital  In  Virginia,  to  be 
staffed  with  "two  surgeons,  one  apoUie- 
cary,  six  mates,  one  clerk,  one  store  keep- 
er, and  a  nurse  to  every  ten  sick.  .  .  ." 

Congress  rejected  General  Lee's  re- 
quest that  reinforcements  be  sent  to  his 
department,  however,  because  It  felt — 

The  uncertainty  of  the  enemy's  design,  and 
the  number  of  regiments  already  sent  Into 
Canada.  It  wUl  be  Inexpedient,  at  present, 
to  order  any  troops,  raised  In  Pennsylvania, 
or  the  colonies  to  the  eaatward  thereof,  to 
the  southern  department. 


May  IS,  1976 


A  CONSTITUENT  REFLECTS  UPON 
WORLD  TRAVEL 


HON.  SHIRLEY  N.  PETTIS 

or    CAI.Iti    R.SH 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REI'Iti:SENTATIVE8 
Tuesday.  May  18.  1976 

Mrs.  PETTIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  world 
outside  the  United  States  Is  often 
viewed  to  be  a  hostile  and  uninviting 
place.  Certainly  a  part  of  our  cynicism 
is  valid,  for  there  are  many  countries 
who  despise  us  and  all  that  we  stand  for. 
However,  there  are  many,  many  other 
countries  who  continue  to  look  up  to 
the  United  States  as  a  world  power. 
These  countries  praise  our  way  of  life 
and  our  democratic  system  of  govern- 
ment. 

As  one  who  has  traveled  extensively 
throughout  the  world.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
can  personally  attest  that  nothing  fos- 
ters International  friendship  more  nor 
breaks  down  the  barriers  which  divide  us 
faster  than  the  one-to-one  contact  which 
comes  with  such  travel. 

For  this  reason.  I  was  delighted  to  read 
an  article  written  by  a  constituent  of 
the  37th  Congressional  District,  which  I 
represent.  In  her  article,  which  I  am  in- 
serting today.  Mary  Stow  Warring  of 
Idyllwlld.  Calif.,  recounts  her  recent 
travel  and  how  such  an  experience  turned 
"cynicism  to  wonder." 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  at  this  time  that  my 
colleagues  take  a  moment  to  read  the  fol- 
lowing article : 

( Prom  the  Christian  Science  Monitor, 

May  10,  1978) 

Foa  Headmistress.  Travex.  Tvrns  Ctnicism 

To    'WONDEB 

(By  Mary  Stow  Warring) 
iDTLLwuj),  California. — Foreign  bazaars, 
women  wearing  chardars,  cacophonlc  taxlcab 
horns — Impressions.  Impressions — In  and  out 
of  18  airplanes,  searches,  guards  with  ma- 
chine guns,  wrestling  of  luggage,  and  gifts 
making  the  weight  heavier  and  heavier. 

Yet,  for  my  traveling  companion  and  my- 
self, the  sights,  sounds,  smells,  and  tastes  of 
the  Middle  East  only  provided  the  framework 
for  the  trip.  Each  day  would  unfold  as  If  It 
were  Its  own  miracle.  The  miracle  was  once 
more  being  In  a  state  of  ■wonder.  Wonder  at 
the  majesty  of  creation,  nature's  world;  the 
gentle  affection  Ln  eyes  that  could  express 
when  words  count  not;  the  awesome  relics  of 
ancient  cultures;  the  quality  of  artistic  cre- 
ation stated  in  myriad  forms. 

To  once  more  stand  In  aae  and  feel   the 


despair  melt  away  was  a  miracle  unto  Itse'.f 
for  this  headmljtres^  So  many  dLsoordant 
symbols  can  crente  dismay  In  a  head  of 
school — shattered  children  seeking  answers 
In  drugs,  .'ex,  and  rae.sslanlc  leadership; 
budgets  that  won't  balance;  personalities 
tearing  In  different  direction,  children  trying 
t<5  understand  the  confusion  of  the  adults, 
and  leadership  seemingly  based  on  lies,  brib- 
ery, and  deceit. 

The  result,  a  cynlcl.sm,  and  cynicism  i.s  de- 
structive to  the  cynic  and  to  those  who  are 
forced  to  listen  This  head  of  school  was  In 
dismay — a  treasured  student  had  taken  hl.s 
life.  E^-erywhere,  It  seemed  as  if  a  gigantic 
hand  were  stripping  the  leaves  and  bud-  off 
the  trees  before  they  had  a  chance  to  bloom. 
The  question  were  endless,  and  the  answers 
seemed  few. 

visrr  SPANS  centuries 
Our  visit  took  us  across  a  span  of  centuries; 
the  ancient  walls  of  Constantinople,  the 
minarets  of  Istanbul:  the  ruins  of  Troy  gaz- 
ing across  the  Dardanelles  to  the  resting 
place  of  the  heroes  of  the  Oallpolls  cam- 
paign; the  moon  rock  on  display  In  Tehran 
and  set  In  an  architectural  nia-sterpltxe  dis- 
playing 2,500  years  cf  Persian  history.  Per- 
sepolls  with  Its  statue.s  of  bearded  munarchs 
and  a  tent  city  that  housed  and  fed  their 
contemp>orary  counterparts 

Everywhere  we  went  (Turkey,  Iran.  Ku- 
wait. Arabia.  Egypt,  and  Greece)  we  were  Im- 
pressed by  contrasts:  old  and  new.  rich  and 
{)(x>r.  rubble  and  magnlficient  architectural 
masterpieces.  Tet,  In  all  this  there  seemed 
to  be  a  harmonious  whole  and  the  whole  was 
people;  people  who  were  living  and  working 
together  yet  blending  ancient  traditions  with 
modern  technology  Everywhere  we  went,  peo- 
ple were  friendly,  supportive,  and  eager  to 
show  us  their  monuments,  their  Ideals,  tra- 
ditions, and  customs.  Tliey  wanted  to  help 
us  to  understand  them.  'We  wished  to  learn. 
But  underneath  the  surfacf  was  the  t-ame 
question — "Here  and  There  "—the  .saine  fears, 
said  the  same  uncertainty  about  the  future. 
The  search  for  values  seems  to  be  worldwide. 

AN     ECHO     CAN     BE     HEARD 

Still,  there  is  an  echo  that  can  be  heard 
from  the  temple?  at  Karnak,  the  ruln."^  of 
KnoRsos.  and  the  Parthenon  In  Greece  There 
Is  a  statement  made — even  a  shout  When 
men  build  montiments,  and  they  sei^rch  for 
harmony  and  balance  between  heaven  and 
earth,  they  walk  like  gods. 

I  returned  refreshed  and  believing  once 
more  that  people  who  lire  in  faith  together, 
who  build  temples  to  the  dignity  of  man  and 
the  "unknown  god."  will  indeed  long  endure 
And  even  If  we  today  fall  to  do  these  things 
as  we  walk  upon  this,  our  stage  In  hls'ory. 
the  spirit  of  man  cannot  be  era.sed 

For  our  nobility  lies  with  God,  and  any 
philosophy  that  falls  to  understand  this  fart 
cannot  endure  And  those  that  do  under- 
stand will  Inspire  the  future,  the  civiliza- 
tions win  then  once  more  stand  ujxin  the 
shoulders  of  giants. 


R.\TTONAT,  .AI.TERN'ATTVES  TO  EX- 
TENDING THE  FEDERAL  ENERGY 
ADMINISTRATION 


HON.  FLOYD  J.  FITHIAN 

or    INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tucidav.   May  18,   1976 

Mr.  FITHIAN  Mr  .Speaker,  I  am  iii- 
sertinp,  for  the  benefit  of  my  colleagues, 
a  compari.<;on  of  the  funding  levels  con- 
tained in  H  R  12!fi9  and  the  Schroeder- 
Fithian  substitute  to  HR    12169; 
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COMPARISON  OF  SCHROEDER-FITHIAN  SUBSTITUTE  TO  H.R.  12169.  THE  BILL  REPORTED  BY  THE  HOUSE  INTERSTATE  AND  FORt'GN  COMMERCE  COMMITTEE 

TO  EXTEND  THE  FEA  FOR  39  MONTHS 


FEAoffiM 


H.R.  12169  Schioeder- 

funding  Fithian 

level       funding  level    Schroeder-Fithian  function  disposition 


Executive  Management  and  Administration: 

Transition  quarter $8,5^5,000 

1977 33,324.000 

E  nerty  Policy  arKi  Analysis : 

Transition  quarter 8. 137,000 

1977 34,971,000 

Regulatory  Programs: 

Transition  quarter 13.238,  OOO 

197? 6.   459.000 

Consei^alion  and  Environment: 

Transitiort  quarter 7,  386,000 

1977     49,961,000 

iiectrical  utility  study  Transition  quarter  and  1977 13,056.000 

Energy  Resource  Development: 

Transition  quarter 3,052,000 

1977 16,934,000 

International  Energy  Affairs: 

Transition  quarter 300,000 

1977 1,921,000 

Soiar  bemonstretion:  Trinjrtion  quarter  and  1977 2,945,000 


0 
D 

8,137,000 
34,971,000 

13.968.000 
64.650.000 


7,386.000 
16,  934,  000 
13,056,000 

3,  052,  000 
16, 934,  000 

300,000 

1,921.000 

0 


Abolishes  t^is  office  (except  tor  Office  of  Private  Grievar>c«s  and 
Redress,  transferred  to  rPC). 

Trarsferred  to  the  Energy  Research  and  Development  Administra- 
tion. 

Transferred  to  the  Federal  Power  Commission  includes  authoriza- 
tion for  the  Office  of  Private  Grievances  and  Redress.  FPC  has 
long  eipenence  m  natural  gas  price  regulation  and  alloca- 
tion. 

Transtofrei  to  Energy  Research  and  Deveiopment  Adminiitra- 
tJon. 


Transferred  to  the  Department  of  Interior. 


Transferred  to   Energy   Research  and  Development  Administra- 
tion. 


As  you  will  note  from  the  chart,  the 
most  significant  savings  offered  by  the 
Schroeder-Flthian  substitute  result  from 
the  abolition  of  FEA's  topheav>'  Office  of 
E.xfcutive  Management  and  Administra- 
tion.. Nearly  $40  million  could  be  saved 
du.'-inK  fiscal  year  1977  and  the  transition 
quarter  by  tliis  change  alone. 

Significant  savings  would  also  be  real- 
ized by  the  transfer  of  the  functions  of 
FE.A's  Office  of  Con.';er\-ation  and  Envi- 
ronment to  the  EMergy  Research  and  De- 
\elopnunt  Administration — ERDA.  The 
amount  contained  in  the  Commerce 
Committee  bill.  H  R  12169.  for  the  FEA's 
Office  of  Conservation  and  Environment 
Is  fully  $37.8  million  above  the  President's 
budtret  request.  It  could  be  reduced 
lari,'ely  because  of  the  existence  of  par- 
allel ERDA  conservation  programs. 

.\\\  additional  $2.9  million  would  be 
saved  by  omitting  tlie  authorization  for 
duplicative  solar  energ>'  demonstration 
projects.  Since  ERDA.  which  already  has 
iuru^dlctlon  over  solar  demonstration 
projects,  Is  not  in  a  position  to  use  more 
fund.';  in  an  efficient  marmer,  these  funds 
.'uust  regrettably  be  dropped  Solar  ener- 
gy i.t  extremely  promising  and  funds  to 
speed  the  development  of  Its  potential 
should  be  supported  by  every  responsible 
legislator.  Yet  when  we  have  committed 
all  of  the  resources  which  can  efTectlvely 
be  used  In  the  effort,  we  need  to  draw  the 
line.  If  the  space  race  of  the  1950's  and 
19C0's  taught  us  anything,  it  Is  this — 
money  alone  cannot  buy  an  advanced 
terhnolog>'.  Time.  t-oo.  Is  a  crucial  factor. 

It  Is  my  most  sincere  hope  that  my  col- 
leagues will  seriously  consider  the  ra- 
tion.^l  and  responsible  alternatives  to  ex- 
tending the  life  of  one  of  Washington's 
most  onerous  bureaucracies,  the  Federal 
Energy  Administration.  The  Schroeder- 
Flthian  substitute  to  H.R.  12169  Is  one 
such  alternative. 


stituent  of  mine  from  Rome,  Ohio,  re- 
cently sent  me  the  following  poem  which 
he  has  written.  I  want  to  share  it  with 
my  colleagues  as  we  approach  Memorial 
Day  in  this  Bicentermial  Year. 

A  BICXNTXNNIAL  MZMOEIAL 

M  any  men  have  died,  for  freedom's  sa^e  .  .  . 
E  verywhere,  throughout  the  world. 
M  any  Ilvee,  the  enemy  did  take, 

0  n  the  field*  where  flagsi  tmfurled. 

R  ockets.  rifles,  cannon  balls  were  fired  .  .  . 

1  ndependence,  self-rule  sought. 

A  nd  the  men  fought  on,  hungry,  wet,  and 

tired 
L  Ike  the  General  said  they  ought. 

Let  your  spirits  rise,  let  them  show  no  fear. 
Don't  forget  the  dead  .  .  .  show  love. 
A  nd  throughout  this  Bicentennial  Year, 
Y  ou  should  oSer  thanks  above. 


his  wife  Barbara,  son  Norman,  daughter 
Kay,  and  his  four  grandchildren  in  wish- 
ing "Bud"  Revls  many  years  of  happy, 
and  well-earned  retirement. 


OUR    NATIONAL    FORESTS— CON- 
GRESS SHOULD  PLAY  A  PART 


HONORING  ALBERT  H.  "BUD"  REVIS 
LTON  HIS  RETIREMENT 


POEM  FOR  MEMORIAL  DAY 


HON.  J.  WILLIAM  STANTON 

or    OTTIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  May  18.  1976 

Mr      J.     WILLIAM     STANTON.     Mr. 
Speaker,  John  Yarlsh,  a  friend  and  con- 


HON.  ROBERT  J.  LAGOMARSINO 

OF   CALirOENIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  May  18,  1976 

Mr.  LAGOMARSINO.  Mr.  Speaker, 
taking  note  of  some  of  the  traits  we  most 
admire  in  our  fellow  man  one  comes  up 
with  words  such  as  ability,  dedication, 
devotion,  responsibility,  modesty.  But 
how  do  you  describe  a  man  who  has 
touched  the  lives  of  thousands  of  young 
people  in  25  years  of  leadership  in  the 
athletic  field:  Additional  words  would 
have  to  be  adaptability,  amiability,  cre- 
ativity, perseverance,  patience,  prudence, 
and  wisdom. 

Albert  H.  "Bud"  Revls  has  had  to  ex- 
ercise all  of  these  In  his  33  years,  total, 
of  teaching,  coaching,  and  as  athletic  di- 
rector at  Santa  Barbara  City  College. 
He  needed  degrees  of  AA,  BA,  and  MA 
to  do  It  but  the  results  are  evident  in  the 
quality  of  competition  and  superiority 
provided  by  S.B.C.C.  teams  in  football, 
basketball,  baseball,  golf,  tennis,  and 
track.  Thev  have  not  won  every  game, 
but  of  defeat  "Bud"  feels  "it  is  not  the 
worst  of  failures.  Not  to  have  tried  is 
true  failure.'" 

Now  in  1976,  "Bud"  will  retire.  Because 
of  this  extraordinary  career  I  ask  the 
Members  of  the  House  to  join  with  me. 


HON.  GEORGE  E.  BROWN,  JR. 

or  CALrpoRNXA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  18,  1976 

Mr.  BROWN  of  California.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, in  the  last  2  months  I  have  spoken 
often  on  the  subject  of  the  multiple  use 
of  our  national  forests,  the  need  to  pro- 
vide adequate  timber  supphes  to  meet 
rising  demand,  the  cost  of  wood  fiber  in 
housing,  and  all  the  various  considera- 
tions involved  in  the  management  of  our 
public  forests.  Pressures  are  moimting 
from  every  side  as  the  House  Agriculture 
Committee  moves  closer  to  markup,  and 
the  complexity  of  the  problem.s  becomes 
more  evident  as  the  information  ac- 
cumulates. 

Congress  has  long  since  given  the  ma- 
jor responsibility  of  national  forest  man- 
agement to  the  U.S.  Forest  Service.  Even 
so,  we  are  now  being  called  upon  to 
judge  this  management,  to  scrutinize  It 
for  its  adequacies  and  failures,  draw  con- 
clusions, and  then  to  legislate.  It  is  pos- 
sible that  we  have  handed  over  too  much 
responsibility,  with  too  httle  oversight. 
Why  else  would  letters  like  the  foDowing 
two  which  I  would  like  to  include  in  the 
Record,  one  from  a  private  woodlot 
owner  and  the  other  from  the  American 
Institute  of  Architects,  be  so  fraught 
with  concern.  These  people  are  question- 
ing the  mis  judgments  and  inequities  in 
the  present  management  system  which 
have  led  to  concern  over  future  timber 
supplies,  over  the  destruction  of  the  nec- 
essary' ecological  balance  in  our  forests, 
and  over  the  state  of  affairs  where  the 
private  timber  owner  cannot  compete 
with  ridiculously  low  prices  of  national 
forest  timber. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  read  these 
sincere  expressions  of  concern,  hoping 
you  will  come  to  the  conclusion  I  have 
reached — that  it  is  time  for  Congress  to 
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shoulder  some  of  the  responsibility  for 
our    national    forest    management    by 
strengthening  guidelines  and  restrictions 
and  conducting  future  oversight. 
The  letters  follow: 

The  American  iNSTrrr-n:  or 

AHCHITSCTS. 

April  26,  1976. 
Dear  Senator:  Tlie  American  Institute  of 
Architects  has  followed  closely  the  discus- 
sion and  debate  surrounding  the  two  pri- 
mary IcKlsIatlv©  proposals  on  management  of 
the  national  forests  currently  under  consid- 
eration by  the  Interior  and  Agriculture 
Committees — S.  2926.  the  National  Forest 
Timber  Management  Reform  Act,  and  S.  3091, 
amendments  to  the  Forest  and  Raugeland 
Renewable  Resources  Planning  Act.  As  you 
meet  on  April  27th  and  29th  to  consider 
these  bills,  we  urge  your  support  for  S.  2926. 
sponsored  by  Senator  Jennln^rs  Randolph. 

The  architectural  profession  Is  concerned 
with  the  cost  and  supply  of  lumber  for  cur- 
rent construction  and  with  timber  resources 
for  the  future.  But  we  are  also  deeply  con- 
cerned with  the  protection  and  enhance- 
ment of  the  national  forests  as  an  Important 
element  of  our  natural   environment. 

Major  criticism  of  S.  2926  has  been  that 
It  legislates  specific  standards  for  manage- 
ment of  forest  resources  which  would  re- 
strict professional  manageability.  The  legis- 
lation does  provide  standard.s  for  manage- 
ment; but  we  believe  that,  rather  than  Im- 
posing restrictions,  it  would  provide  an  op- 
jiortunlty  for  a  higher  quality  of  forest 
management. 

The  principal  objective  of  S.  2926  is  to  es- 
tablish timber  management  standards  in- 
tended to  bring  about  more  equitable  and 
multiple-use,  sustalned-yteld  practices  In  the 
national  forests  which  reinforce  the  purposes 
of  the  Multiple-Use  Sustained  Yield  Act  of 
1960.  The  bUl  restricts  the  size  of  clearcuts. 
prohibits  massive  cutting  of  Immature  trees, 
discourages  management  of  trees  In  even-age 
stands  closely  associated  with  the  practice 
of  clearcuttlng.  and  precludes  transfer  of  im- 
portant hardwood  forest  areas  to  pulpwood 
tree  species.  Though  strong,  these  measures 
leave  considerable  room  for  flexibility  by  the 
profCKslonal  forest  manager.  In  any  legis- 
lation which  affects  the  operation  of  the 
Forest  Service  and  establishes  standards  for 
timber  mana^jement,  the  AIA  believes  it  is 
Important  that  there  ba  provisions  to:  (1) 
slow  down  the  rate  of  liquidation  of  old 
growth  timber;  (2)  prevent  logging  in  mar- 
ginal areas  where  soil  is  fragile,  regrowth  Is 
slow,  and  other  multiple-use  values  are  high; 
(3)  prevent  conversion  of  large  scale  eastern 
hardwoods  to  other  species,  and  (4)  careful- 
ly regulate  the  application  of  clearcuttlng 
and  other  potentially  damaging  logging  prac- 
tices. 

The  American  Institute  of  Architects 
strongly  recommends  Committee  approval  of 
S.  2926  We  appreciate  the  opportunity  to 
comment  and  trust  that  you  will  give  our 
recommendations  careful  consideration. 
Sincerely. 

Locis  DK  Moll, 

Presirient. 

Richardson's  Nursery, 
Gcrrtson,  Tex.,  May  5,  1976. 
Senator  Jennings  Randolph, 
U  S    Senate, 
Washingtov ,  D  C. 

Dear  Senator:  Your  position  to  improve 
the  prices  private  land  owners  receive  for 
their  timber  products  Is  very  well  taken. 

The  glowing  reports  of  huge  profits  de- 
rived from  planting  and  growlni;  timber  are 
written  by  vested  Intere.'^ted  and  published 
without  question  by  the  news  media. 

Recently  the  National  Forest  Service  sold 
pr.lp  wo  )'i  for  three  dollars  ($:3  00)  per  CTd. 
This  kind  of  competition  l.-?  causlne  o>ir 
private  forest  land  to  be  mismanaged  and 
neglected. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Please  read  the  attached  letter  for  a  bet- 
ter explanation  of  the  dilemma  the  private 
woodland  producer  faces. 
Yours  truly, 

John  D.  Richardson. 

Richardson's  Nttrsert. 
Garrison,  Tex.,  April  2, 1078. 
PRocRrssivE  Farmer, 
General  Editorial  Office . 
Birmingham,  Ala. 

Dear  Sirs:  Should  I  grow  Pine  timber  on 
my  farm? 

If  you  own  land  in  Texas  suitable  for  Pine 
trees,  you  must  have  this  question  answered 
accurately  and  without  bleis  toward  any 
group  or  tndvistry.  Then  you  can  make  up 
your  own  mind. 

There  are  many  sources  of  Information  on 
this  subject.  Farm  magazines  will  tell  you 
of  the  profit  and  pleasure  to  be  derived  from 
this  undertaking.  Federal,  State,  County  and 
School  District  experts  will  encourage  you 
and  hold  your  hand  while  you  plant  a  new 
pine  forest.  "Unlimited"  help  and  assistance 
may  be  promised  and  obtained  from  the  wood 
using  industries.  The  Environmentalists  and 
many  well  intentloned  Civic  Organizations 
will  urge  you  to  "grow  more  trees". 

But  the  bottom  line,  compelling  question 
still  has  to  be:  Will  this  splendid  venture 
make  me  any  money?  Under  present  clrrum- 
stances  and  In  the  light  of  the  past  twenty 
years  of  experience  the  regrettable  answer 
must  be  "No."  For  the  following  reasons: 
I  am  a  tax-paying  Individual  and  I  have 
to  make  a  living  off  my  hard  earned  land. 
I  am  not  a  philanthropist  wealthy  enough 
to  undertake  a  long  term  venture  like  this 
simply  for  the  commendable  goal  of  "the 
greater  good  of  the  public". 

First,  let  us  calmly  examine  the  past 
which  "Is  prologiie  to  the  future".  Aside 
from  the  Soil  Bank  Payment,  how  much 
money  have  you  taken  In  from  the  trees  you 
planted  twenty  years  ago^  In  many  Instances 
your  reply  will  be  "None".  But  you  may 
protest:  "It  Is  good  land  use  and  It  is  good 
for  the  Country.  •  Ood  Bless  you.  We  are  all 
in  favor  of  what  is  good  for  the  Country 
and  there  are  many  other  avenues  to  follow 
for  our  beloved  Country  which  has  many 
present  and  urgent  needs. 

Others  of  you  may  reply:  "Well,  I  sold 
my  pulpwood  once  and  got  $3.00  per  cord 
and  they  cut  about  three  cords  to  the  acre." 
Still  others  may  lament:  "After  I  real- 
ized that  the  very  ones  who  encouraged  and 
urged  me  to  grow  Pine  trees  would  only 
offer  me  $3.00  jjer  cord  after  tying  up  my 
land  for  twenty  years,  I  bulldozed  and 
burned  the  small  trees  and  changed  land 
use  again".  (There  Is  ample  photographic 
evidence  of  this  practice  and  sad  turn  of 
events  ) 

Whom  shall  we  fault?  Certainly  not  the 
Pxibllc  Agencies — their  Intentions  were  con- 
scientious and  noble.  Certainly  not  the  wood 
using  Industries.  They  simply  followed  the 
dictates  of  free  enterprise  and  competition. 

We  ourselvs  are  to  blame.  "We  have  met 
the  enemy  and  he  Is  us"  In  the  words  of  the 
well  known  quotation. 

It  takes  a  very  large  block  of  our  life-time 
to  grow  trees  and  we  know  It.  If  we  are  will- 
ing to  dedicate  that  much  of  our  allotted 
Biblical  span  "of  three  score  and  ten  years" 
to  growing  Pine  trees  and  then  virtually  gii>€. 
the  wood  products  to  the  wood  using  Indus- 
tries John  Donne  summed  It  up  for  us: 
•'Never  send  to  know  for  whom  the  bell  tolls. 
It  tolls  for  thee"  Or  in  a  more  familiar  ad- 
monition: "We  have  made  our  bed  and  we 
must  He  on  It." 

Before  we  Jump  head  first  into  producing 
pulpwood  for  the  pulp  mills  and  others  we 
ought  to  take  a  good  long  look  at  the  fol- 
lowing record  of  prices  paid  to  the  farmers 
for  their  labor  and  time  and  investment. 
Thirty  years  ago.  right  after  World  War  II, 
and  with  con.stnictlon  and  newsprint  etc. 
booming,  pulpwood  sold  for  $6.00  per  cord. 
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The  latest  figures  obtainable  (1978)  confirm 
the  fact  that  the  average  prke  belii^;  p.i^d 
to  Texas  farmers  today  for  pulpwood  is  $5  75 
per  cord  Will  that  be  the  going  price  for  cxjrd 
thirty  years  hence?  Ponder  for  a  while,  what 
has  happened  to  the  cost  of  everything  else 
the  farmer  needs  since  World  War  II  As  far 
as  pulpwood  Is  concerned,  even  the  purchas- 
ing value  of  the  dollar  has  remained  un- 
changed! Almost  Incredible.  Isn't  It,  buf  tr'.;p 

In  summary,  can  you  conscientiously  and 
prudently  plan  Pine  trees  on  land  currently 
valued  at  *3u0  to  $500  per  at:re,  pay  taxes 
control  fires  and  Insects,  and  get  sa'.lsfact. 
out  of  yoiu-  labor,  management  and  invest- 
ment? 

Our  wives  and  children  are  as  patriotic  and 
hard  working  and  unselfish  as  any  group  In 
the  whole  Country.  They  are  Justly  pr^  ,id  of 
the  framed  certificates  of  praise  and  thanks 
awarded  to  us  by  Civic  Agencies  but  w,e  must 
be  practical  and  also  consider  their  welfare 
If  and  when  widowhood  comes  Tliese  prized 
honors  hung  In  the  parlor  have  great  .senti- 
mental value  but  can't  be  traded  In  for  food 
at  the  grocery  store. 

This  letter  Is  being  written  from  Garrison, 
Texas  (Nacogdoches  County)  where  we  ;iave 
the  desire  and  the  potential  for  growing  ^-ood 
timber.  WTiy  must  we  sell  our  standing  pulp- 
wood for  $5  75  per  cord  when  exactly  the 
same  product  brings  $20  00  In  Oeorpla  and 
$17.66  In  Florida?  Even  though  vie  are  as 
near,  or  even  closer,  to  the  Paper  Mills  and 
other  users  than  are  the  tree  farmers  In  our 
sister  States. 

Speaking  for  myself,  a  small  producer  of 
wocKl  and  for  other  Independent  wood  pro- 
ducers In  East  Texas,  your  comments  and 
constructive  suggestions  will  be  welcomed 

Hasn't  the  time  come,  at  long  last,  for  us 
to  band  together? 
Sincerely. 

'oHW  D  Richardson. 


WHAT  THE  LAW  OF  THE  SEA  CON- 
FERENCE NEEDS  IS  A  MONNET 


HON.  ROBERT  W.  EDGAR 

(If     rrNNSYLVANlA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  May  18.  1976 

Mr.  EDGAR.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  hope  Mem- 
bers will  be  interested  In  reading  a 
thoughtful  .si^ecch  on  the  current  crisis 
In  the  ongoing  United  Nations  Confer- 
ence on  the  Law  of  the  Sea  by  one  of  my 
con.<;tituentK.  Dr  Jolin  J.  Logue,  director 
of  Villanova  University's  World  Order 
Research  Institute.  As  you  know,  the 
giant  156-natlon  Conference  met  from 
March  15  to  May  7  at  UN  Headquarters 
In  New  York  City.  It  will  re.^ume  Its  im- 
porU^nt  dollber.'\tlnns  In  the  same  place 
from  Aug:ust  2  to  September  17.  Dr. 
Logue's  talk  was  given  on  April  2  at  the 
opening  .session  of  a  most  Intere.stlng  In- 
ternational Student  Sympo.'^ium  on  the 
Law  of  the  Sea  held  at  Pace  University 
under  the  joint  .^sponsorship  of  Pace  and 
Villanova  Universities. 

Dr.  Logue's  talk  Is  entitled  "Whut  the 
Law  of  the  Sea  Conference  Needs  Is  a 
Monnet."  In  it  he  says  that  the  national 
interests  of  our  own  and  even-'  other  na- 
tion win  be  better  served  by  a  bold  atid 
generous  approach  to  law  of  the  sea  mat- 
ters rather  than  by  the  "least  common 
denominator"  approach  which  seems 
to  him  to  characterize  recent  nego- 
tiations In  the  conference.  He  urges  the 
delegates  to  have  the  vision  and  states- 
manship with  respect  to  the  problems  of 
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the  sea  which  two  great  Frenchmen, 
Jean  Monnet  and  Robert  Schuman, 
showed  with  respect  to  another  impossi- 
ble problem:  the  reconciliation  and  re- 
building of  Western  Europe  after  World 
War  II.  He  says  that  two  Monnet-Schu- 
man  proposals,  the  European  Coal  and 
Steel  Community  and  tlie  European 
Common  Market,  played  a  key  role  in 
bringing  about  a  reconciliation  of  PTance 
and  German  and  the  buHdlng  of  a  peace- 
ful and  prosperous  Europe.  He  contends 
that  a  strong  ocean  authority  with  sub- 
stantial funding  can  play  a  similar  role 
in  helping  to  build  bridges  between  East 
and  West,  between  North  and  South.  He 
would  use  a  substantial  portion  of  those 
trillions  of  dollars  of  ocean  wealth  to 
build  peace,  ecological  sanity  and  eco- 
nomic development. 

Dr.  Logue's  tliesLs  is  simple  It  is  that 
ttif  Law  of  the  Sea  Conference  is  stalled 
not  so  much  by  the  selfishness  of  par- 
ticipating nations  as  from  their  "lack  of 
Imagination  "  He  believes  it  is  essential 
tlMit  the  conference  re'vive  tlie  concept 
vl  ocean  mineral  wealth  as  the  common 
iieritage  of  mankind,  and  make  that  con- 
cept the  heart  of  the  Law  of  the  Sea 
treaty. 

He  reminds  u.'^  that  m  December  of 
1970  the  United  Nations  General  Assem- 
bly endorsed  the  cxjmmon  heritage  con- 
ceit by  a  unanimous  vote.  Yet,  according 
to  Dr.  Logue,  in  the  Law  of  the  Sea  Con- 
ference the  concept  of  the  common 
heritage  is  "dying  from  neglect."  Many 
coastal  states  are  insisting  that  the  pro- 
posed law  of  the  sea  treaty  give  them 
all  the  resources,  marine  and  mineral, 
in  a  200-mile  exclusive  economic  zone— 
EEZ,  r&sourcas  wliich  imder  traditional 
international  law  belonged  to  no  state. 
Dr  Logue  finds  the  EEZ  and  the  common 
heritage  incompatible  because,  as  he 
points  out. 

The  overwhelming  proportion  of  exploitable 
ocean  mineral  wealth,  Including  .some 
twenty-four  trUllon  dollars'  worth  of  oil,  is 
within  that  zone. 

He  favors  Instead  a  200-mlle  mixed 
economic  zone — MEZ  In  it  the  coastal 
.state  would  be  required,  depending  on  its 
per  capita  GNP  to  give  1  to  20  percent 
of  tlie  "within  200"  revenues  to  a  World 
Common  Heritage  Fvmd,  to  be  used  lor 
appropriate  purposes.  He  strasses  that  he 
is  talking  about  .sharing  mineral  wealth 
but  not  about  sharing  fi.sh. 

Dr  Logue  believes  that  the  concept  of 
the  common  heritage  must  and  can  be 
revived  because  it  Is  "central  to  almost 
ever>'  Issue  before  the  Law  of  the  Sea 
Conference  "  He  says  "a  meaningful  and 
generous  implementation  of  the  common 
heritage  principle"  is  "the  only  guarantee 
that  a  meaningful  law  of  the  sea  treaty 
will  la.'^t."  As  he  puts  it. 

We  must  remember  that  the  treaty  will  not 
enforce  Itself.  It  will  not  provide  for  a  United 
Kallons  Navy.  The  treaty  wUl  be  lived  up  to 
only  if  nations  believe  It  has  a  strong  moral 
claim  on  them  as  well  as  being  in  their 
self -Interest. 

Ijct  me  add  just  a  word  about  the  fine 
sympo-sium  at  which  Dr.  Logue  spoke.  It 
brought  together  some  70  students  from 
15  countries  and  a  number  of  young  and 
not-.so-young  professors  who  specialize  In 
law  of  the  sea  matters.  Together  they 
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took  a  close  look  at  some  of  the  key  issues 
facing  the  Law  of  the  Sea  Conference. 
With  them  were  law  of  the  sea  diplomats 
from  16  coimtries.  including  the  United 
States,  the  Soviet  Union,  Nigeria,  Trini- 
dad and  Tobago,  Nepal,  Poland,  and 
Singapore. 

A  high  point  of  the  symposium  was  a 
session  on  ocean  pollution  on  board  the 
80-year-old  Norwegian  squarerigger,  the 
Barba  Negra,  moored  in  the  East  River. 
As  their  special  guest,  the  students  were 
honored  to  have  the  president  of  the  Law 
of  the  Sea  Conference,  Ambassador  H.  S. 
Amerasinghe  of  Sri  Lanka.  From  the 
poopdeck  of  the  Barba  Negra  the  Ambas- 
sador gave  a  brief  report  on  the  progress 
of  the  conference  and  made  a  plea  that 
all  nations  refrain  from  making  new  imi- 
latcral  claims  to  ocean  space.  After  that 
he  -met  and  talked  with  the  student  par- 
ticipants. 

I  hope  members  will  find  the  time  to 
read  Dr.  Logue's  speech.  It  comes  from 
an  experienced  observer  of  the  Law  of 
the  Sea  Conference  who  is  acquainted 
with  diplomats  from  all  parts  of  the 
world  and  has  lectured  on  the  law  of 
the  sea  in  13  countries.  I  recommend  It 
to  you. 

"What  the  La'w  of  the  Sea  CoNFKaENCE 
Needs  Is  a  Monnet 

(By  John  J.  Logue) 

It  is  a  great  honor  and  a  great  pleasure 
to  talk  before  this  International  Student 
Symposium  on  the  Law  of  the  Sea.  I'm  more 
moved  than  I  can  say.  I  reaUy  am.  I  think 
we  have  a  wonderful  mix  here:  students 
from  the  United  Stat«s  and  some  fifteen 
other  countries,  law  of  the  sea  diplomats 
and  professors,  some  of  them  leading  scholars 
in  this  Important  policy  area,  and,  of  course, 
some  representatives  of  non-governmental 
organizations. 

I  know  that  there  have  been  other  student 
conferences  on  the  law  of  the  sea  but  this  is 
the  only  International  one  I  am  aware  of.  I 
think  such  a  symposium  Is  overdue  for  1  can 
think  of  no  policy  area  which  needs  more 
public  attention,  more  serious  reflection  and 
more  citizen  action  than  the  law  of  the  sea. 
You  see  I  think  you  students  can — and 
should — play  an  important  role  in  all  those 
areas.  And  as  an  American  I  know  what  a 
tremendous  contribution  students  can  make 
If  they  take  an  issue  seriously.  American 
students  played  a  crucial  part  In  ending  the 
Vietnam  War.  Tliey  played  a  key  role  In 
the  struggle  for  civil  rights.  They  made  a 
major  contribution  to  developing  ecological 
consciousness  among  their  fellow  citizens. 
The  young  people  of  many  other  countries 
have  also  played  constructive  roles  In  the 
politics  of  their  countries,  many  of  them 
playing  leading  roles  in  the  achievement  of 
national  independence  and  later  In  the 
sti-uggle  for  economic  and  social  develop- 
ment. 

Yes,  It  Is  my  hope,  my  wild  dream,  that 
this  very  modest  symp>oslum  and  you  young 
people  taking  part  In  It  can  help  develop  a 
consciousness  among  young  people — and  not 
so  young  people — of  the  tremendous  but 
f!eetlng  opportunl'.y  which  the  world  has  in 
this  Law  of  the  Sea  Lxsnference:  an  oppor- 
tunity to  u.se  some  of  the  trUllons  of  dollars 
of  ocean  mineral  wealth  to  aid  development, 
TO  promote  ecological  sanity  and  to  expand 
the  peacekeeping  capacity  of  the  United 
Nations. 

I  am  afraid  the  Law  of  the  Sea  Confer- 
ence Is  not  moving  very  far  In  these  direc- 
tions. To  get  It  moving  In  a  more  positive 
direction  will  require  a  broader  understand- 
ing of  the  oc«an  question,  indeed,  a  verita- 
ble   ocean    consclo'usness    revolution.    That 
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revolution  has  begun.  And  youth  can— and 
should — play  an  Important  role  in  promoting 
It,  in  helping  the  people  of  every  country 
to  understand  that  ocean  wealth,  properly 
used,  can  help  build  bridges  between  East 
and  West,  between  North  and  South,  that 
a  strong  and  generously  endowed  ocean  au- 
thority can  help  bring  the  nations  of  the 
world  together  in  the  way  the  Europiean  Coal 
and  Steel  Community  and  the  European 
Common  Market  brought  the  nations  of 
Western  Europe  together.  That  is  my  hope. 

My  text  tonight  is  from  Hamilton — not 
Hamilton  Shirley  Amerasinghe.  the  great 
President  of  the  Law  of  the  Sea  Conference, 
who  will  be  with  us  tomorrow  on  the  Barba 
Negra — but  from  the  American  statesman 
and  political  theorist  Alexander  Hamilton. 
Somewhere  in  the  Federalist  Papers  Alex- 
ander Hamilton  said  that  you  do  not  truly 
will  an  end,  a  purpose,  an  objective  unless 
you  will  the  means  to  the  accomplishment  of 
that  objective.  Let  us  apply  that  text  to  our 
world  organization  and  the  things  we  say 
It  stands  for. 

In  1945  in  San  Francisco  delegates  from 
many  nations  dedicated  the  United  Nations 
to  the  goals  of  peace,  economic  and  social 
advancement  and  "larger  freedom".  But — 
and  we  must  be  honest — in  the  thirty-one 
years  since  San  Francisco  the  nations  of  the 
world  have  given  the  United  Nations  next  to 
nothing  with  which  to  do  Its  Job.  If  we 
apply  Alexander  Hamilton's  test  we  are 
forced  to  conclude  that  the  members  of  the 
United  Nations  clearly  did  not  mean  what 
they  said  at  San  Francisco.  For  if  they  had 
meant  what  they  said  they  would  have  given 
the  United  Nations  the  means,  the  money  to 
do  its  Job.  To  take  but  one  example:  tiie 
U.S.  contribution  to  the  "world  fire  depart- 
ment" Is  less  than  New  York  City  gives  its 
fire  department.  It  is  less  than  1  200th  the 
amount  of  the  U.S.  annual  military  budget. 

But  we  have  another  chance.  The  great 
wealth  of  the  oceans  offers  us  a  tremendous 
opportunity  to  "put  our  money  where  cur 
mouth  Is",  to  give  the  UN  and  the  interna- 
tional community  the  means  to  keep  the 
peace,  to  buUd  development,  to  save  the 
delicate  ecological  system  of  our  planet.  Be- 
cause I  want  a  stronger  United  Nations 
doesn't  mean  I  endorse  everything  the  'UN 
does.  Par  from  It.  But  I  believe  a  reformed 
and  strengthened  UN  Is  essential  if  we  are 
to  keep  the  peace  and  build  the  new  economic 
order  which  is  so  desirable  and  so  essential, 
so  much  In  the  interest  of  all  countries.  So 
the  focus  of  my  remarks  Is  on  the  need  to 
assure  that  a  very  substantial  part  of  the 
tremendous  mineral  wealth  of  the  oceans  he 
regarded,  as  Ambassador  Pardo  proposed  In 
1967,  as  "the  common  heritage  of  mankind" 
and  used  for  the  high  purposes  I  have  men- 
tioned 

However  I  am  sorry  to  have  to  report  to 
you  that  the  concept  of  the  common  heritage 
of  mankind  is  dying  from  neglect.  Yet  that 
concept,  properly  understood  and  properly 
Implemented,  Is  central  to  almoFt  every  is- 
sue before  the  Law  of  the  Sea  Conference. 
It  Is  central  to  the  resolution  of  the  im- 
portant Issue  of  dispute  settlement  proce- 
dures. It  Is  central  to  preservation  of  the 
oceans'  ecological  system.  It  is  central  to  the 
question  of  resource  ownership.  It  Is  central 
to  the  question  of  whether  we  shall  have  a 
viable  International  ocean  authority.  Un- 
fortunately many  coastal  states  insist  on 
petting  all  the  mineral  resources  within  200 
miles  of  shore — where  the  overwhelming 
proportion  of  ocean  wealth  is — in  a  200  mile 
"exclusive  conomle  zone"  or  EEZ.  However 
I  am  happy  to  say  that  the  geographically 
disadvantaged  nations — and  your  keynote 
speaker.  Ambassador  Upadhyay  of  Nepal,  has 
played  an  Important  role  in  their  efforts — 
are  beginning  to  see  and  say  that  the  com- 
mon heritage  concept  must  be  revived. 

■What  the  geographically  disadvantaged  na- 
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tl  >:i^  are  beginning  to  say — and  say  loudly — 
Ls  that  It  ifl  wrong  to  give  the  great- 
est proportion  of  the  really  valuable  mineral 
wealth  of  the  oceans,  wealth  that  thirty 
years  ago  belonged  to  no  one  to  a  few 
roastal  states  Yea.  If  the  EEZ  Ls  adopted 
It  will  give  all  the  twenty-four  trillion  dol- 
lars— twenty-four  thoustuid  billion  dollars — 
of  oil  within  200  miles  of  shore  off  the  coastal 
states  By  the  way.  that  figure  of  twenty-four 
trillion  dollars  Is  based  on  a  UN  study  made 
by  Dr.  LO  Weeks  (A'AC  138/87) .  The  geo- 
graphically dLsadvantaged  are  willing  to  ac- 
cept an  economic  zone,  even  a  300-mlle  one, 
but  not  an  EEZ.  They  feel  that  a  substantial 
part  of  the  aforementioned  twenty-four  tril- 
lions, should  be  part  of  the  common  heritage. 
They  know  that  If  It  Isn't,  a  huge  amount 
of  that  wealth  will  go  to  a  relatively  few 
states,  many  of  them  already  very  rich,  e.g., 
the  United  States.  Canada,  Norway.  Australia, 
South  Africa.  New  Zealand,  the  United  King- 
dom and  the  Soviet  Union. 

In  a  recent  talk  before  the  Foreign  Policy 
Association  I  tried  to  focus  on  the  bizarre 
character  of  the  move  for  the  200-mlle  EEZ 
Let  me  try  It  on  you.  Let  us  suppose  that 
Mayor  Beame  has  persuaded  the  New  York 
City  Council  to  reduce  the  size  of  Central 
Park,  to  dispose  of  the  outer  200  yards  of 
the  park,  much  of  It  Immensely  valuable  be- 
cause of  Its  location  along  Fifth  Avenue  or 
59th  Street  or  Central  Park  West.  Now  let  us 
suppose  that  a  CoxincU  hearing  the  meinager 
of  the  very  posh  Plaza  Hotel  on  59th  Street 
says:  "Yoti  must  make  us  a  free  gift  of  the 
tract  of  land  opposite  us  since  we  are  closer 
to  that  land  than  anyone  else."  Let  us  sup- 
pose that  the  manager  of  the  very  poeh  Hotel 
Pierre  on  Fifth  Avenue  says-  "We  hereby  de- 
clare that  we  own  the  land  opposite  us.  Now 
since  wo  are  the  first  to  claim  it  and  since 
we  are  closest  to  It.  you  must  give  It  to  us 
free  ••  You  know  and  I  know  that  no  one  in 
New  York  City  would  take  seriously  the  ar- 
gument that  owners  of  property  opposite 
Central  Park  would  be  entitled  to  a  free  gift 
of  land  which  has  l)een  the  common  heri- 
tage of  all  New  Yorkers  for  some  100  years. 

But  what  would  be  dismissed  as  absurd  In 
New  York  City  Is  being  applauded  as  "moral" 
and  "desirable"  and  "Inevitable"  In  the  Law 
of  the  Sea  Conference.  The  "ocean  commons" 
that  was  no  one's  property,  res  nxilHus.  for 
more  than  three  centuries  is  now  being 
claimed  as  the  exclusive  property  of  the 
states  adjoining  that  commons.  A  battery 
of  arguments  Is  used — legal  historical,  phl- 
losphlcal,  geological  and  what  have  you — to 
defend  the  concept  of  the  EEZ  The  argu- 
ments are  eloquently  presented  by  learned 
advocates.  But  the  geographlcallv  disadvan- 
taged are  not  Impressed.  Their  common  sense 
tells  them  that  there  Is  something  wrong 
with  a  solution  that  gives  the  greatest  por- 
tion of  ocean  wealth  to  a  few  rich  states  and 
a  few  developing  states  and  not  a  penny  of 
It  to  most  of  the  geographically  disadvan- 
taged states. 

Now  I  obviously  think  the  ocean  coastal 
states  are  being  a  bit  selflsh  when  they  ad- 
vocate the  EEZ.  But  what  I  really  fault  those 
states  for  la  not  selfishness  but  a  lack  of 
Imagination.  The  ocean  coastals  say  they 
want  a  law  of  the  sea  treaty — and  one  that 
will  last.  But  they  do  not  seem  to  understand 
that  a  meaningful  and  generous  Implementa- 
tion of  the  common  heritage  principle  Is  the 
essential  cement,  the  glue,  the  dream,  that 
will  make  a  meaningful  law  of  the  .sea  treaty 
possible.  It  !.■;  the  guarantee  the  only  guar- 
antee, that  a  meaningful  law  of  the  sea 
treaty  will  la.st.  For  we  must  remember  that 
the  treaty  will  not  enforce  Itself  It  will  not 
provide  for  a  United  Nations  Navy.  The  treaty 
will  be  lived  up  to  only  If  nations  believe  it 
has  a  strong  mnral  claim  on  them  as  well  as 
being  In  their  self  Interest. 

In  my  view  a  generous  Implementation  of 
the  common  herltai^e  principle  Is  an  essen- 
tial step  on   the   way   to  the   new  economic 
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order,  the  new  polltu-al  order  we  need  If  the 
nations  of  this  troubled  world  are  to  save 
themselves  from  the  dangers  Implicit  In  nu- 
clear proliferation.  In  the  conventional  arms 
we  are  seeing.  In  the  grave  economic  and 
ecological  crises  we  face 

Let  me  try  to  say  It  very  simply.  I  admire 
and  respect  the  Law  of  the  Sea  Conference 
I  have  friends  and  acquaintances  !n  many 
delegations.  I  respect  and  have  genuine  af- 
fection for  Its  excellent  leadership  But  I 
still  believe  that  what  the  Law  of  the  Sea 
Conference  needs  Is  a  Jean  Monnet.  a  Robert 
Schumann  and  the  broad  vision  which  those 
two  great  Frenchmen  brought  to  the  troubled 
old  continent  of  Europe  In  the  forties  and 
fifties.  Let  me  explain  what  I  mean 

In  January  of  this  year  I  lectured  at  the 
University  of  Iceland  I  explained  to  my 
listeners  that  I  would  be  arriving  In  the 
Netherlands  the  next  day  I  sa'.d  that  I  could, 
but  would  not  ask  the  Netherlanders  If  the 
French  and  the  Germans  were  likely  to  go  to 
war  with  each  other  I  would  not  ask  them 
because  the  Netherlanders  would,  quite  ap- 
propriately, think  I  was  out  of  my  mind ! 

This  Is  a  very  important  point.  Why  do 
European* — and  almost  everyone  else — think 
the  Idea  of  France  and  Germany  going  to  war 
Is  absurd?  After  all  ihey  waged  three  very 
bloody  wars  In  seventy-five  years.  Yet  there 
la  no  chance  that  they  wU  go  to  war  today. 
Why?  I  believe  that  one  of  the  most  Impor- 
tant reasons  Is  because  of  the  success — not 
perfect  success  but  success— of  the  two  great 
institutions  they  fathered:  The  European 
Coal  and  Steel  Community  and  the  European 
Common  Market  or  Economic  Community. 
Through  these  institutions  the  French  and 
Germans  and  a  handful  of  neighboring  coun- 
tries Intertwined  their  economies  and  their 
political  destinies.  They  got  to  know  and 
trust  each  other  and  In  that  way  helped 
build  a  new  and  peaceful  and  prosperous 
Europe.  We  can  and  should  apply  their  In- 
sights to  our  troubled  world.  For  through  a 
strong,  powerful,  well-funded  ocean  author- 
ity we  can  bring  North  and  South  together, 
we  can  bring  East  and  West  together. 

What  the  Law  of  the  Sea  Conference  needs 
most  Is  a  broad  vision.  What  the  world  needs 
\a  not  a  least  common  denominator  treaty 
but  a  treaty  Inspired  by  and  Incorporating  a 
generous  version  of  the  common  heritage 
principle.  And  those  who  have  that  vision — 
I  call  them  "common  herltagers" — need  a 
strategy  of  persuasion.  For  It  Is  not  too  late 
for  the  Conference  to  rethink — and  revive — 
the  common  heritage  concept  and  give  It  the 
central  place  In  the  treaty  It  should  have — 
It  must  have — If  that  treaty  la  to  last. 

I  have  already  mentioned  the  creative  role 
the  geographically  disadvantaged  states  are 
playing  In  the  Conference  I  think  that  a 
most  Important  role  can  and  should  be 
played  by  those  citizens  of  the  geographi- 
cally advantaged  states  who  disagree  with 
their  countries'  law  of  the  bPa  policies  Let 
pie  give  you  four  examples  Last  spring  In  an 
excellent  series  of  articles  the  Toronto 
Globe  and  Mall  raised  searching  questions 
about  Canadian  law  of  the  sea  policy.  Last 
year  Thor  Heyerdahl.  Norway's  most  famous 
citizen,  urged  that  Norway  contribute  as 
much  as  25  per  cent  of  Its  offshore  mineral 
revenues  to  a  World  Common  Heritage  Fund. 
And  Jacques  Cousteau  of  France  took  a  very 
similar  position.  In  Britain  the  well  known 
scientist  and  author,  Lord  Rltchle-Calder,  Is 
one  voice  among  many  who  have  urged  that 
Britain  share  some  of  Us  offshore  oil  reve- 
nues with  the  developing  world  All  four 
countries  supp<irt  the  EEZ  but  not  all  their 
citizens.  And  because  the  very  rich  coastal 
countries  are  now  supporting  EEZ  the  geo- 
graphically disadvantaged  are  seeing  more 
clearly  that  the  EEZ  never  wa."?  the  ticket  to 
Third  World  economic  progre.sa  that  f  wa-s 
alleged  to  be 

But  before  I  leave  the  develr>ped  ''ountrles, 
let  me  mention  one  recent  and  very  hopeful 
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development  It  Is  the  Trilateral  Commis- 
sion's 1976  report  "A  New  Regime  for  the 
Oceans  "  The  Commission  Is  made  up  of 
prominent  Individuals  from  North  America, 
Europe  and  Japan.  Its  members  Include 
William  W  Scranton  David  Rockefeller,  and 
Edwin  Relschauser  On  page  8  the  report  rec- 
ommends that  approximately  one-half  of 
the  resources  royalties  In  the  area  between 
12  and  200  miles  be  given  to  the  interna- 
tional community  That  almost  takes  my 
breath  way  It  Is  a  gCK)d  deal  more  than  I 
have  been  proposing' 

AiKither  p.-uposal  which  has  generated 
some  luterept.  especially  In  the  Th'rd  World, 
Is  the  Idea  of  a  200-mlle  mixed  economic 
Kon©  ( MEZ  I  from  which  the  coastal  states 
would  be  required  to  give  to  a  World  Com- 
mon Heritage  Fund  between  one  and  twenty 
percent,  depending  on  its  per  capita  Income. 
I'hlrd  World  countries  are  beginning  to  see 
that  while  regional  ec<:)nomlc  zones  may  be 
appropriate  for  fl.shlng.  there  must  be  glot>al 
sharing  of  mineral  revenues,  both  within 
and  beyoad  the  E3:Z. 

Mark  Twalii  once  said  that  "The  report  of 
my  death  Is  an  exaggeration"  So  are  the 
reports  of  the  death  of  the  common  heritage 
'Hie  concept  has  life  because  It  has  logic 
.As  I  have  said.  It  Is  the  cement,  the  blue, 
the  dreajn  that  will  make  the  treaty  mean- 
ingful It  may  .seem  too  late  In  the  Confer- 
ence for  the  common  heritage  to  be  revived. 
I  don't  agree  with  that  Judgment  At  the 
American  CorLStltutu-.n  Convci-.tKin  in  my 
home  city  of  Philadelphia,  one  of  the  most 
Important  creations  was  the  presidency  It 
Is  Interesting  to  recall  that  the  presidency 
was  dealt  with  only  very  late  in  the  Con- 
vention It  was  created  because  at  that  point 
In  the  Convention  It  was  felt  to  be  necessary 
and  logical.  I  think  we  are  reaching  a  p^iint 
In  the  Law  of  the  Sea  Conference  were  dele- 
gates are  beginning  to  .see  that  a  meaningful 
and  generous  common  heritage  concept  Is 
necessary  and  logical  If  we  want  a  treaty 
that  will  last. 

One  reason  for  my  optimism  is  that  T 
think  I  know  the  delegates  rather  well  The 
thing  that  Is  most  striking  to  me  is  that  even 
among  delegations  committed  to  the  ex- 
clusive economic  zone  there  If  a  deep  sense 
of  regret  as  to  what  has  happened  to  the 
common  heritage  There  Is  a  sense  that  a 
bold  and  beautlfiil  dream  Is  d.vlng  And  there 
Is,  I  think,  li'.  almost  every  delegate  a  feeling 
that  it  would  be  a  wonderful  thing  If.  some- 
how. It  could  be  restored  to  Its  proper  place 
In  the  Treaty 

The  common  heritage  will  not  be  revived 
unless  there  Is  a  much  broader  understand- 
ing of  Us  Importance,  a  much  broader  under- 
standing of  the  ocean  question  as  a  whole  I 
think  you  student*  from  many  countries — 
and  students  who  do  not  happen  to  be  here 
today^ — can  and  should  play  an  important 
role  as  apostles  of  the  common  heritage 
Idea  I  think  you  have  the  energy,  the  in- 
telligence, and  the  heart. 

Yes.  I  think  you  young  people  can  play 
an  Important  role  In  ttirnlng  the  Conference 
around.  In  helping  the  delegates  to  write — 
and  sell — a  bold  and  generous  treaty.  In 
that  way  we  will  be  showing  we  believe  that 
every  person  on  this  globe  Is  a  part  of  the 
human  family  and  that  we  have  s  common 
destiny  as  shipmates  on  the  good  ship  Earth 


A    TRIBUTE   lO    DR     JOHN   HTCKEY 

HON.  JOSHUA  EILBERG 

or    rr.NWBTLVANlA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  May  18.  1976 

IAt.  ErLBERO.  Mr.  Speaker.  Dr.  John 
Hlckey  Is  retiring  from  hl.s  active  afDU- 
atlon  with  Father  Judge  High  School, 
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Philadelphia,  Pa.,  and  I  would  like  to 
uke  thi.s  opportunity  to  honor  a  man 
who  is  both  noted  m  his  field  and  for  his 
ability  to  give  lully  of  him.self . 

Born  on  September  18,  1976.  he  at- 
tended SI.  Joseph's  Preparatory  School. 
St.  Joseph's  College,  and  JeCfenson  Medi- 
cal School,  graduating  in  1951.  In  1955 
he  was  approached  by  Rev.  Joseph 
Cutter.  OSES,  to  serve  as  Father  Judge's 
High  School's  team  physician.  His  af- 
firmative response  was  prompt  and 
without  hesitation. 

During  the  next  21  years  his  generosity 
knew  no  bounds.  He  was  always  ready 
to  serve  no  matter  what  time  or  what- 
ever the  possible  personal  inconvenience. 
His  kindness  was  complete:  he  has  never 
been  knowTi  to  refuse  his  teams'  call  for 
medical  care  at  any  time  or  any  season. 

The  following  remarks  attest  to  the 
impact  that  Dr.  Hickey  has  made  upon 
the  people  he  has  served  for  so  long: 

Rev.  Joseph  Murray,  OSFS,  sums  up 
the  school's  relation  with  Dr.  Hickey  by 
saying : 

His  work  has  been  untiring  and  far  be- 
yond our  ability  to  value  both  In  terms  of 
service  or  In  friendship  We  will  be  hard 
pressed  to  replace  this  dedicated  man. 

Rev.  'W'ilUam  Dougherty.  OSFS.  a 
former  athletic  director,  repeats  words 
so  often  heard  in  regards  to  Dr.  Hickey's 
years  of  service  by  saying: 

He  was  available  day  or  night.  When  other 
doctors  might  require  appointments.  Dr. 
Hickey  was  always  one  to  respond,  'Bring 
the  boy  right  do'An!" 

Rev.  Daniel  McLernan.  OSFS.  a  soccer 
coach  and  former  athletic  director,  says 
that: 

In  all  my  dealings  with  Dr.  Hickey  he  has 
always  Impressed  me  by  his  outstanding  abil- 
ity to  carefully  diagnose  a  case  and,  where 
any  doubt  existed,  his  wUllngnesa  to  seek  aid 
In  his  Judgment. 

Brother  James  Williams.  OSFS,  de- 
scribed Dr.  Hickey  as: 

A  good  man,  always  avaUable  at  games  or 
when  needed. 

Rev.  'William  F.  Davis.  OSFS,  the 
Principal  and  another  former  atliletic 
director,  amply  sums  up  Dr.  Hickey's 
performance  with  the  following  praises. 
He  says: 

Dr.  Hickey  has  provided  hundreds  of 
young  men,  their  parents,  coaches  and  school 
officials  all  the  outstanding  tralt.s  of  a  gen- 
tleman, a  true  professional  and  as  a  dedi- 
cated servant.  He  has  served  this  communi- 
ty for  21  years  and  his  prudence,  wLsdom. 
and  humility  have  given  us  more  than  wc 
could  ever  have  hoped  for.  We  will  miss  his 
service  more  than  we  can  say  but  I  am  sure 
his  friendship  will  be  with  us,  I  thank  him 
In  the  name  of  all  those  who  have  benefited 
from  his  service 


TERENCE  CARDIN.AL  COOKE: 
A  MAN  OF  VISION 


HON.  CHARLES  B.  RANGEL 

OF    NEW    TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  May  18.  1976 

Mr.  RANGEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  recently  I 
had  the  opportunity  to  meet  with  Car- 
dinal Cooke  to  dLscuss  several  matters  of 
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concern  to  both  ol  us.  Our  discussion  was 
very  cordial  and  productive,  and  left  me 
with  a  feeling  that  Cardinal  Cooke  is  a 
man  who  is  deeply  concerned  about  the 
destiny  of  tlie  Nation. 

During  Holy  Week  and  Pa.ssover.  the 
Cardinal  Issued  some  remarks  which  I 
think  illustrate  quite  clearly  his  resolve 
in  providing  the  guidance  which  we  need 
in  order  to  realize  that  we  have  the  capa- 
bilities to  solve  Q-ur  present  domestic 
woes.  Hopefully  my  colleagues  will  re- 
view the  Cardinal's  speech  and  reflect  on 
it  as  thLs  legislative  body  attempts  to 
grapple  with  the  major  issues  of  the  day. 
The  Cardinal's  .statement  follows: 
The  HfMAN  Crisis  i.n  New  York — Holt 
Week   and   Passover — 1976 

(Statement  of  His  Eminence,  Terence 
Cardinal  Cooke) 
During  the  next  few  daj's  throughout  the 
cities,  towns  and  villages  within  the  ten 
counties  of  the  Archdiocese  of  New  York,  the 
millions  who  share  our  Judeo-Chrlstian  re- 
ligious tradition  wUl  gu:her  with  their 
families  In  a  prayerful  spirit  to  observe  a 
time  of  worship  and  reflection  In  this  sacred 
time  we  are  all  conscious  of  our  dependence 
on  God,  Our  Father.  He  has  called  us  to 
be  His  children  and.  with  Him  as  Father, 
to  be  brothers  and  sisters  to  each  other 
within  His  one  human  family.  At  no  time 
during  the  year  are  we  more  aware  than  now 
that  He  is  our  true  hope — our  only  true  guide 
on  the  Journey  of  life.  During"  these  holy 
days,  we  are  even  more  aware,  as  our  immi- 
grant ancestors  were,  of  t^.e  promise  of  a  new 
life  fulfilled  in  a  new  land. 

These  are  Indeed  days  for  prayerful  reflec- 
tion and  concern,  especially  lor  all  whose 
lives  have  been  affected  by  the  financial  and 
human  crises  that  have  captured  the  head- 
lines since  last  Spring.  Our  public  officials 
and  civic  leaders  are  seeking  to  find  a  way  to 
maintain  the  fiscal  and  social  viability  of 
our  communities.  The  poor  and  disadvan- 
taged as  well  as  those  whose  lives  are  devoted 
to  their  service,  are  deeply  concerned  that 
their  present  situation,  with  Ita  stringencies, 
carries  only  the  future  promise  of  less  serv- 
ices and  fewer  programs  to  meet  their  human 
needs.  And  people  In  the  middle — families 
with  children,  taxpayers,  those  engaged  in 
corporate  enterprises  and  businesses — are 
wondering  where  it  will  ai;  end.  How  can  our 
communities  as  we  have  kiiown  them  con- 
tinue to  exist. 

The  result  of  this  confusion  Is  that  the 
promise  of  life's  fulfillment  for  people  in  so 
many  of  our  cities,  towns  and  vlllapes  is 
now  being  seriously  endangered.  Unemploy- 
ment continues  to  exist  at  an  unacceptably 
high  level.  Life  In  so  many  areas  of  our 
communities  Is  in  a  process  of  deterioration. 
Conflicts  intensify  as  human  service  pro- 
grams meeting  health,  social  welfare  and 
educational  needs  compete  against  each 
other,  aiid  often  neighbors  are  pitted 
against  each  other  In  their  struggle  to  have 
supportive    services    maintained. 

I  am  deeply  concerned  about  the  present 
crisis  for  our  communities  and  the  threat 
of  continuing  crises  for  our  people  in  the 
foreseeable  future  On  earlier  occasions  I 
have  stated  that  this  present  crisis  is  not 
simply  a  fiscal  problem.  In  its  true  dimen- 
sions it  Is  a  human  problem  as  well.  Deep 
moral  and  human  Issues  are  Involved.  The 
current  and  future  deliberations  of  our  gov- 
ernmental officials  and  civic  leaders  will  be 
decisive  In  the  quest  for  equitable  and  Just 
solutlon.s  to  what  Is  truly  an  unprecedented 
problem. 

As  we  enter  these  days  of  prayerful  re- 
flection, we  cannot  be  unmindful  of  some 
ba.'ilc  human  and  moral  concerns: 

First,  a  concern  that  In  the  search  for  a 
restoration  of  fiscal  Integrity,  the  Integrity 
of  life  for  so  many  people  who  live  In  our 
communities  could  be  seriously  Jeopardized: 
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Secondly,  a  concern  that  our  leaders,  in 
their  Justifiable  desire  to  restore  a  measure 
of  Investor  confidence,  could  find  them- 
selves cutting  so  deeply  Into  human  service 
programs  that  there  would  result  a  serious 
erosion  of  confidence  and  hope  for  the  mil- 
lions of  people  for  whom  these  human  life- 
support  serrtces  are  essential  to  sustain 
them  and  their  families; 

Thirdly,  a  concern  that  people  who  are 
a'ready  suffering  the  effects  of  prolonged 
unemployment,  continuing  Inflation  and 
cutbacks  In  services  might  be  forced  to 
shoulder  a  disproportionate  share  of  even 
deeper  cutbacks  In  the  months  and  years 
ahead: 

And  finally,  a  concern  that  so  many  .Anaer- 
Icans  seem  to  continue  to  regard  the  cur- 
rent crisis  only  as  a  fiscal  problem  .effecting 
New  York  City  and  New  York  State  and  not 
as  a  national  urban  crisis  of  malor  propor- 
tions affecting  people  throughout  the 
United  States. 

The  Catholic  Bishops  of  New  York  State 
have  repeatedly  insisted  that  the  poor  and 
disadvantaged  should  In  no  way  be  made 
the  scapegoats  either  for  the  past  imstaltes 
of  governmental  officials  or  for  the  Inability 
of  today's  leaders  sufficiently  to  stimulate 
the  economy  and  to  eliminate  unemploy- 
ment. 

The  Catholic  Bishops  of  the  United  States 
at  our  general  meeting  last  November, 
called  atter.tlon  to  the  human  crisis  con- 
fronting American  cities  axid  threatening 
the  common  good  and  dignity  of  millions 
of  our  fellow  citizens. 

At  this  time  of  Holy  Week  and  F^assover, 
ve  are  very  conscious  of  the  plight  of  our 
cent^ers  of  p>opulation  They  have  been  bat- 
tered by  recession,  inflation  and  unemploy- 
ment and  n'lw  they  struggle  under  the  dlffl- 
rulty  of  stagnant  or  eroding  t&x  bases  and 
an  increa.slng  number  of  people  of  all  ages 
who  have   becom.e  service   dependent. 

It  Is  not  my  de.-^lre  to  deny  that  a  serious 
commitment  to  be^t-tightening  must  take 
place  if  our  urban  and  near-urban  neigh- 
borhoods and  commvir.ltles  are  to  survive, 
and  yet  we  cannot  allow  the  structures  of 
our  communities  to  be  torn  apart  or  even  to 
be  severely  wounded  Nor  c«n  we  accept  the 
tragic  Inability  of  our  American  society  to 
provide  adequate  human  services  for  the 
children,  the  aged,  the  helpless  and  those 
who  are  educationally  disadvantaged 

WTiat  we  need  during  these  holy  days  is  a 
spirit  of  understanding  of  faith  and  of  hope. 
We  need  a  spirit  of  understanding  so  that 
-.ve  can  recall  that  our  natlrn  and  lt>:  com- 
munities were  conceived  in  difficulties  grew 
through  them  and.  with  God's  help,  devel- 
oped the  courage  and  strength  to  forge  r 
country  that  became  a  lana  of  promise  and 
a  haven  of  hope  for  our  forebears 

W'e  also  need  a  spirit  of  faith  to  encourage 
11.=  to  believe  that  a  !-.ation  which  came 
through  the  deep  and  perplexing  problems 
of  the  great  Depression  has  within  Itself  the 
creativity,  the  talent  and  the  human  re- 
sources to  measure  up  to  the  present  chal- 
lenge. 

From  this  understa^.dlng  and  this  faith,  we 
can  all  tak»  hope — renewed  hope  to  over- 
come the  dlscouragemei^.t  and  sense  of  frus- 
tration which  this  crisis  casts  upon  us. 

This  week  we  relive  the  Passover  of  the 
lord  and  the  passage  through  suffering  and 
death  to  newnes.s  of  life  in  a  land  of  hope 
and  promise.  This  is  truly  a  holy  week  of 
hope  for  us!  This  is  a  week  for  reflection 
and  for  prayer ' 

In  our  prayers  during  these  sacred  days, 
let  us  ask  our  Father  In  Heaven  for  the  pre- 
cious gift  of  hope. 

Hope  that  we  will  be  ever  thankful  for  His 
gifts  to  this  nation  and  to  Its  people; 

Hope  that  our  national,  state  and  local 
officials  and  our  civic  leaders  will  return 
from  the  reflection  of  the  holy  days  with  a 
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renewed  and  lively  commitment  to  serve 
the  people  of  our  conununltles, 

Hope  that  our  land  will  continue  to  be 
a  land  of  opportunity  and  new  lUe  for  thoee 
who  come  after  us  as  It  has  been  for  us  and 
for  those  who  came  to  It  before  us, 

Hope  that  all  children,  who  are  our  future, 
win  receive  from  our  society  all  the  support 
they  need  to  become  the  concerned  citizens 
and  the  leaders  of  our  communities  tomor- 
row: 

Hope  that  the  families  of  New  York  and 
throughout  our  country  will  be  blessed  with 
a  rebirth  of  that  family  spirit  which  has  been 
the  backbone  of  our  American  society: 

Hope  that  our  society  will  respect  older 
people,  recognize  its  debt  to  them  and  afford 
them  the  opportunity  to  live  out  their  lives 
In  health,  decency  and  respect: 

Hope  that  the  poor,  marginal  working 
families  and  those  living  on  fixed  Incomes 
win  not  be  singled  out  as  tbe  means  to 
relieve  society's  financial  pressures; 

And  finally,  hope,  that  In  a  spirit  of  true 
charity  and  Justice  we  In  this  land  of  promise 
will  all  give  ourselves,  as  great-hearted  vol- 
unteers, to  the  service  of  all  our  brothers  and 
sisters  In  the  One  Human  Family  Of  Ood. 


RESULTS   OF   QUESTIONNAIRE 


HON.  M\RIO  BIAGGl 

or     NEW     TOHK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  May  18.  1976 

Mr.  BLAGGI.  Mr  Speaker,  earlier  this 
year,  I  distributed  a  questioniiaire  to  the 
residents  of  my  congressional  district. 
I  now  wish  to  Insert  the  results  Into  the 
Record  for  the  benefit  of  my  colleagues: 
Questionnaire  Results 
[In  percent) 

1.  Should  the  federal  government  provide 
more  housing  and  recreational  services  for 
senior  citizens?  Yes,  80;  no.  20. 

2.  Should  older  Americans  have  to  take  a 
meaiu  test  to  participate  In  senior  citizen 
center  programs?  Yes.  21;  no.  79. 

3.  Should  a  national  health  insurance  bill 
provide  "cradle  to  grave"  coverage  for  all 
Americans?  Yes.  58:  no.  43. 

4.  Should  national  health  Insurance  cover- 
age be  provided  only  In  cases  of  catastrophic 
Illnesses?  Yes.  52;  no,  48. 

5.  Should  an  Immediate  criminal  penalty 
be  Imposed  on  an  employer  who  knowingly 
hires  Illegal  aliens?  Yea.  64;  no,  36. 

6.  Should  unconditional  amnesty  be 
granted  to  aliens  illegally  residing  In  this 
nation  at  this  time?  Yes.  25;  no,  76. 

7.  Should  private  ownership  of  handguns 
be  banned?  Yes.  55;  no.  46. 

8.  Should  mandatory  minimum  prison  sen- 
tences be  Imposed  on  persons  convicted  of 
using  a  gun  in  crime?  Yes.  79:  no.  21. 

9.  Should  the  death  penalty  be  restored"' 
Yes.  86;  no.  14 

10.  Should  the  age  at  which  Juveniles  can 
be  tried  a.s  adults  ise  lowered  for  certain  seri- 
ous crimes?  Yes,  81;  no   IS- 

11.  Should  corjjoral  punishment  be  used 
a^aln  In  our  schools  as  a  means  to  Improve 
school  safety  and  end  violence?  Yes.  84;  no. 
18. 

12.  Should  the  federal  government  spend 
more  money  to  create  public  service  jobe? 
Yes.  16;  no,  40. 

13.  Should  oil  and  gas  prices  be  fully  de- 
controlled? Yes.  64;  no.  36. 

14.  If  no,  should  there  be  a  gradual  phase 
out  of  oil  and  gas  price  controls  over  a 
specified  period  of  time?  Yes.  59;  no.  41. 

15.  ShoiiUl  a  multl-hllllon  dollnr  energy  re- 
search and  development  program  be  created 
to  make  the  United  States  self-sufficient  In 
energy  resources?  Yes.  78;  no,  22. 

16.  Should  the  United  States  government 
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require  car  manufacturers  to  improve  their 
gas  mileage?  Yes,  80;  no.  30. 

17.  Should  an  extension  of  the  tax  cut  be 
coupled  with  an  equal  reduction  in  federal 
spending,  as  proposed  by  the  President?  Yes. 
80;  no,  30. 

18.  Should  the  federal  government  be  re- 
quired by  constitutional  amendment  to  have 
a  balanced  budget?  Yes,  80;  no,  30. 

19.  Should  busing  be  used  to  achieve  racial 
balance  In  schools?  Yes,  6;  no,  96. 

20.  Should  the  United  States  pull  out  of 
the  United  Nations?  Yes.  66;  no.  34. 

21.  Should  the  Unit«d  States  take  more 
outspoken  positions  in  the  United  Nations? 
Yea.  70:  no.  30. 

22.  Should  the  United  States  continue  to 
have  full  sovereign  control  over  the  Panama 
Canal  and  Canal  Zone?  Yes.  87;  no.  13 

23.  Should  the  United  States  government 
reestablish  diplomatic  and  economic  rela- 
tions with  Cuba?  Yee.  68:  no.  42. 

24  Should  the  United  States  provide  mili- 
tary assistance  to  Egypt?  Yes.  66;  no.  36. 

25.  Should  the  United  States  continue  Its 
present  detente  policy  with  the  Soviet  Union? 
Yes,  66;  no.  34. 

26.  Should  the  United  States  Intercede  in 
Northern  Ireland  to  help  resolve  the  current 
problems  there?  Yes.  30;  no.  80. 

37.  Is  the  United  Statei  government  doing 
enough  to  end  world  hunger?  Yes.  60;  no.  40. 
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NORMANDY  HIGH  SCHOOL 
PROJECTS 


HON.  RONALD  M.  MOTTL 

or  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  18.  1976 

Mr.  MOTTL.  Mr.  Speaker.  It  Is  com- 
mendable that  many  youths  of  our  Na- 
tion are  becoming  actively  Involved  In 
the  Bicentennial  celebration  through 
their  schools  That  Is  pleasing  to  me  in 
that  I  think  such  school  projects  serve 
a  meaningful  role  in  the  learning  proc- 
ess and  generally  are  free  of  the  com- 
merlcalism  which  has  accompanied 
other  Bicentennial  projects. 

One  school  which  I  feel  deserves  spe- 
cial mention  in  the  scope  and  degree  of 
its  Bicentennial  activities  is  Normandy 
High  School  in  Parma  in  my  congres- 
sional district. 

Under  the  direction  and  guidance  of 
Faculty  Chairman  Charles  M.  Spinner, 
students  at  the  high  school  have  engaged 
In  activities  ranging  from  conducting  a 
Lexington-Concord  memorial  mile  run, 
to  sponsoring  a  faculty  beard  and  mus- 
tache contest,  to  planting  a  tree  and  a 
memorial  time  capsule. 

I  ask  my  colleagues  In  the  House  to 
join  with  me  In  congratulating  this  fine 
school  for  its  outstanding  accomplish- 
ments during  our  country's  200th  anni- 
versary. 

Here  is  a  complete  list  of  the  projects 
Normandy  High  School  has  undertaken: 
NoRMANOT  High  School  Projects 

(1)  Conducted  a  Lexington-Concord  Me- 
morial Mile  run  as  part  of  the  Parma  Relays 
of  April.  1975.  Historical  fact  sheets  were  dis- 
tributed to  the  public  and  the  Bicentennial 
club  presented  a  trophy  to  the  winning 
runner. 

(2)  The  Bicentennial  Club  designed  and 
created  their  own  unique  Bicentennial  T- 
shlrt  for  sale  to  raise  money  for  other  Bicen- 
tennial projects. 

(3)  Provided  first  fireworks  (In  shape  of 
the  Liberty  Bell)   ever  presented  In  conjunc- 


tion with  a  hairtlme  football  game  (Nor- 
mandy-Parma) at  Byers  Pleld. 

(4)  Painted  every  fire  hydrant  on  Pleas- 
ant Valley  Road  from  State  Road  to  Broad- 
view. (That  Includes  27  fire  hydrants.  This 
project  won  the  special  recognition  of  Mayor 
Petruska  > 

(6)  Became  the  first  Parma  school  ever  to 
receive  permission  to  decorate  the  exterior 
of  a  building.  Normany's  Bicentennial  club 
painted  the  overhang  to  the  entrance  of  Nor- 
mandy in  red.  white,  and  blue  colors  with  the 
dAtes  1778-1976  predominant  over  several 
stars. 

(6)  Arranged  and  conducted  a  faculty  Bi- 
centennial beard  and  moustache  judging 
contest.  During  the  summer  of  1975  letters 
went  out  to  every  Normandy  male  faculty 
member  encouraging  them  to  participate  in 
this  project.  At  the  beginning  of  the  year  we 
had  37  men  with  beards  or  moustaches 

(7)  Printed  Bicentennial  scholarship  and 
contest  information  and  distributed  this  in- 
formation to  all  students.  As  a  result: 

a.  Laurie  Oabrlel  was  selected  as  Nor- 
mandys"  Representative  in  the  Hugh  O'Brien 
Bicentennial  Leadership  Contest  for  10th 
graders. 

b.  Normandy  High  School  Girls  won  all 
three  divisions  in  the  American  Legion  Gov- 
ernment Test  given  to  Parma  area  10th,  Uth. 
and  12th  graders.  Elizabeth  Volk.  Helen 
Rackaa.  and  Franclne  Straka  won  the  10th. 
11th.  and  12th  grade  divisions  respectively. 
Franclne  and  Helen  tied  for  overall  winners 
and  were  both  given  bronze  medals  and  $25 
bonds. 

c.  Karen  McGroarty  was  selected  as  the 
only  student  among  tne  winners  (2nd  place 
and  a  $50  bond)  in  Parmas  eflorta  to  select 
a  flag  and  a  logo.  The  winning  entry  was  sub- 
mitted by  a  commercial  artist 

d.  Dean  Carmlchael  and  Michelle  Beerer 
were  the  only  Parma  student  winners  (2nd 
place)  In  Cleveland"8  Oral  History  contest 

(8)  Normandy  Is  one  of  only  a  few  area 
schools  that  have  obtained  (from  Booster 
Club  and  American  Legion)  a  Bennington 
fiag  that  Is  flown  dally  at  the  school. 

(9)  Normandy's  Bicentennial  Committee  Is 
cleaning  up  and  researching  an  abandoned 
graveyard  as  to  its  local  history. 

(10)  Normandy's  Bicentennial  Committee 
has  Interviewed  1st  graders  and  Senior  Citi- 
zens as  to  their  views  on  the  Bicentennial. 
They  have  used  these  Interviews  as  the  basis 
of  a  school  newspaper  article  and  a  display 
In  the  school  showcase. 

(11)  Normandy's  Bicentennial  Committee 
la  planning  on  planting  a  tree  and  memorial 
time  capsule  In  the  school's  courtyard. 

(12)  Normandy's  Bicentennial  Committee 
has  designed  a  Bicentennial  ID  card  that  ls 
given  to  outstanding  club  members  and  area 
cont.-tbuters  to  Normandy's  Bicentennial 
celebration. 

(13)  Printed  Bicentennial  news  bulletins 
for  faculty  and  curriculum  materials  for 
Social  Studies  faculty. 

(14)  Normandy  Is  hosting  the  80  membtr 
Elyrla  Bicentennial  Chorus  May  21st  as  a 
Bicentennial  Song  Pest. 

(15)  Normandy  Is  also  featuring  the  wide- 
ly acclaimed  Columbus  Whitehall  High 
School  Flag  salute  In  the  May  21st  program. 

(16)  Provided  Normandy  students  the  op- 
portunity to  participate  In  a  niunber  of 
American  Experience  field  trips  which  em- 
phasized America's  cvUtural  and  historical 
heritage. 


PRESERVING   OUR    CITIES — EVERY- 
ONE'S  CONfFRN 


HON.  GLENN  M.  ANDERSON 

CF     CAI.IVORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  May  18.  1976 

Mr     ANDERSON    of    California.    Mr. 
Speaker,  the  public  has.  in  recent  years. 
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become  increasingly  aware  that  the  un- 
restrained use  of  natural  resources  would 
lead  to  problems.  Every  State  in  the 
Union  has  witne.ssed  the  birth  of  private 
groups,  forming  to  do  battle  for  the  con- 
.servatlon  of  Irreplaceable  lands  and 
waters. 

Awareness  has  also  grown  with  respect 
to  the  need  to  preserve  our  citi&s  Cities 
are  the  hub  about  wliich  our  political  and 
economic  systems  rotate  Foremast 
among  those  seeking  to  maintain  Amer- 
ica's vital  urban  communities  has  been 
NAHRO.  tlie  National  Association  of 
Housing  and  Redevelopment  Officials. 
NAHRO  is  a  bipartisan,  nonprofit  orga- 
nization engaged  in  community  liousing 
and  development  programs 

A  popular  slogan  of  this  group  is: 
"Can  Amei'ica  Afford  Throw  Away' 
Neighborhoods.  Cities  and  Towtis?" 
Obviously,  the  answer  is.  "We  cannot." 
At  this  point.  I  would  like  to  in.sert  a 
recent  article  published  by  this  group. 
"The  New  .'Xnuruan  Realism:  Save  and 
Rebuild  America.  "  \n\.o  the  Rkcord.  I 
hope  others  may  gain  as  much  from  it 
as  I  have. 

The  New  American  Re.alism:  "Savf  and 

Rebuild  America" 
The   new   politics   of   America    Is    realism. 
The  mood  of  America  Is  to  save   and  re- 
build America 

The  leadership  In  this  country  mu.st  sense 
this  new  realism,  must  feel   the  mood. 

We  know  our  resources  are  not  unlimited. 
nor  are  our  choices  for  using  them.  The 
stark  sentinels  of  inflation  and  unemploy- 
aipnt.  of  energy  shortages  and  hausl.'ig  short - 
it-es  remind  us  of  our  limitations. 

We  are  tired  of  patchwork  p>ollcles  and 
Bcatter-shot  programs — often  desigrned  to 
fuUill  political  slopan.s  We  want  to  fight  to 
save  what  we  have  bulk  and  rebuild  what 
cannot  be  saved  In  the  neighborhoods  and 
cities  of  America,  we  want  to  recreate  op- 
portunities for  everyone  to  live,  work,  and 
play,  secure  and  c-onfldent  that  the  quality 
of  life  Is  Improving 

LookJnc:  back  200  years,  we  are  proud  of 
what  we  have  done  We  have  wrested  farms 
from  valley.*;  and  plains  We  have  harne-ssed 
great  rivers.  We  have  built  homes  and  fac- 
tories and  cities  on  the  face  of  the  land. 
We  have  used  the  abundance  <yl  our  reaotirces 
to  shape  a  life  that  few  people  In  history 
have  achieved. 

But  we  know  now  we  have  paid  a  high 
price.  We  have  abused  the  land  We  have 
•*-asted  our  resources  We  have  built  and 
abandoned  only  to  build  again.  There  are 
bleak  reminders  of  abuse  and  wast-e — pol- 
luted waters,  fouled  air,  abandoned  homes. 
dilapidated  neighborhoods,  decayed  cities. 

Tl;e  best  place  to  start  saving  and  re- 
building America  Is  to  build  wpon  what  we 
have  already  built — the  homes,  the  schools, 
the  streets,  the  hospitals,  the  factories,  the 
stores  and  office  buildings  tha*  s*and  a.= 
monuments  to  our  energy  and  creatlveness 
in  every  vllla)?e.  tow:i.  and  city  In  the  coun- 
try Most  of  tis  live  In  these  places  What 
better  place  to  start  rebuilding"  And,  In 
the  process,  save  precious  resources 

We  must  now  lay  as  a  cornerstone  of 
domestic  policy — the  saving  and  rebuilding 
of  America  The  best  foundation  for  the 
cornerstone  Is  In  the  neighborhoods,  villages, 
towns,  and  cities  that  we  have  already 
created. 

"We  miist  provide  the  pnbllc  programs  and 
the  private  Initiative  to  help  them.  Straight- 
forward, comprehensive  policies  and  pro- 
prams  at  all  levels  of  government  and  In- 
dustry are  essential  to  accomplish  this  task. 
With  this  unmistakable  purpose  and  firm 
direction,    we    can    give    Incentive    and    op- 
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portunlty  and  help  to  residents,  homeowners, 
hooe-to-be  homeowners,  employers,  and  In- 
vestors. It  will  be  their  energies  and  their 
commitment  that  will  save  and  rebuild 
America. 

Public  leadership  and  private  leadership 
must  mobilize  a  national  effort  to  save  and 
rebuild  the  neighborhoods  and  cities  of  this 
countrv-.  Such  a  t.atlonal  mobilization  must 
provide  the  American  people  with  the  tools 
to  do  the  job. 

I  hese  are  the  programs  that  can  help  them 
do  the  Job : 

A  N'elghborhood  Conservation  Program  that 
a:ms  directly  at  conser^'lng  housing,  indus- 
trial and  commercial  buildings,  and  public 
facilities  Such  a  program  would  provide  tax 
credits  and  incentives  to  nomeowj;ers.  in- 
vestors, and  lenders  witio  make  commitments 
to  neighborhood  conservation  areas;  would 
help  people  and  buisinesses  by  making  federal 
loans  available  for  property  Improvement  or 
provide  federal  Insurance  for  local  programs 
serving  the  same  purpase:  wovild  help  local 
governments  provide  public  facilities  by  up- 
grading existing  ones  or  replacli.g  out-modsd 
ones. 

A  City  Rebuilding  Program  that  encourages 
and  supports  private  reinvestment  m  the 
city,  when  long-term  financing  and  heavy 
front-end  Investment  are  required  Such  a 
program  would  remove  physical  conditions 
that  blight  neighborhoods,  discourage  in- 
vefitmet.t,  stimulate  abandonment:  would 
provide  tax  lncentlve.s  or  tax  credits  to  prop- 
erty owners  and  businesses  participating  In 
rebvilldlng:  would  provide  public  loan  and 
public  grant  assistance  to  local  governments 
and  private  enterprise  for  rebuilding  pur- 
poses. 

A  Housing  Program  that  supports  both 
neighborhood  conservation  and  city  rebuild- 
ing by  providing  Interest  subsidies,  direct 
loans,  direct  grants,  tax  Incentives,  and  tax 
credits  Such  a  program  would  encourage  and 
assist  home  ownership;  would  create  new 
housing  for  families  of  all  Incomes  on  re- 
cycled urban  land:  would  encourage  the 
lender,  the  builder,  the  middle-Income  fsun- 
11  y,  and  the  low-Income  family  to  reinvest 
in  their  community  by  conserving  existing 
houses  or  building  new  housing;  would  build 
public  housing  for  special  groups:  the  jKor, 
the  elderly,  the  handicapped. 

Realistically,  the  American  p>eople  know 
that  there  Is  a  lot  of  good  housing  that  just 
needs  fixing  up.  There  are  good  neighbor- 
hoods that  need  streets  repaired,  schools 
modernized,  and  shopping  Improved.  We 
"Know  we  have  created  hotises,  factories,  and 
stores  that  are  not  being  used  to  the  fullest. 
A  neighborhood  conservation  program  can 
bring  them  back  to  life.  We  know  there  are 
some  places  that  need  to  be  rebuilt  in  the 
neighborhoods  and  the  cities,  A  city  rebuild- 
ing program  ran  help  those  places  change, 
.^bove  all,  we  know  that  we  need  new  housing 
for  young  people,  the  elderly,  and  the 
handicapped. 

If  we  build  new  hotisLng  to  take  advantage 
of  the  schools,  parks,  and  streets  that  are 
already  In  place,  we  will  protect  Investment 
already  made,  we  will  save  money,  we  ■will 
save  energy,  we  will  stop  abusing  the  land 
and  wasting  our  resources. 

These  are  national  needs;  they  exist  in 
every  city,  village,  and  town  In  the  country 
But  this  is  where  we've  got  to  stand: 
strengthening  the  foundations  that  we  have 
already  buCt;  recommitting  our  energies  find 
our  resources:  getting  government  and  busi- 
ness to  help  us,  so  that  we  can  help  our- 
selves rebuild  America. 

This  Is  a  realistic  program.  It  fits  the  mood 
of  America  today.  It  needs — urgently  needs — 
to  be  done. 

It  Is  not  going  to  be  easy  for  you  and  me 
to  arise  and  say,  "This  Is  where  we  want  to 
stand.  This  Is  where  we  have  got  to  start 
saving  and  rebuilding  America:  In  the  neigh- 
borhoods. In  the  villages.  In  the  towns,  and 
In  the  cities."  It  Is  not  going  to  be  easy  to 
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get  buslnessmer  bankers,  and  corporation 
leaders  to  reinvest.  It  Is  not  going  to  be  easy 
to  get  local  officials,  state  officials,  ai  Con- 
gressmen and  national  leaders  to  enact  laws 
that  will  help  save  and  rebuild  America. 


INCREASING  LABOR  SUPPORT  FOR 
FEDERAL  LOAN  GUARANTEES 
FOR   SYNTHETIC   FUELS 


HON.  OLIN  E.  TEAGUE 

or    TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  May  18,  1976 

Mr,  TEAGL^.  Mr.  Speaker.  Angelo 
Fosco,  general  president  of  the  Laborers' 
International  Union  of  North  America, 
expressed  the  union's  strong  support  of 
H.R.  12112  Federal  loan  guarantees 
for  synthetic  fuels — in  a  letter  to  Chair- 
man MncE  McCoRMACK  of  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Energy  Research,  Develop- 
ment and  Demonstration. 

Mr.  Fosco  emphasizes  that  United 
States  and  world  supplies  of  petroleum 
are  finite  and  that  their  exhaustion  can 
be  projected  within  the  next  30  to  40 
years.  When  this  occurs  he  warns  that 
we  must  already  have  In  place  adequate 
alternative  sources  of  energy  which  will 
permit  the  Nation's  uninterrupted  eco- 
nomic development.  He  tells  us : 

This  Union  looks  to  the  Federal  Gcve.-n- 
ment  to  provide  leadership,  plat.ning  and 
support  to  the  development  of  such  alter- 
natives. In  this  vein  we  have  placed  our- 
selves on  record  In  support  of  nuclear  de- 
velopment, the  Coal  Slurry  Bill  and  now 
wish  to  Join  with  those  asking  for  Federal 
leadership  in  developing  energy  technology. 

Aside  from  nuclear  energy,  Mr.  Fosco 
feels  that  coal  and  oil  shale  represent 
the  most  viable  energy  sources  for  the 
near  future.  Although  we  have  abund- 
ant coal  reserves,  serious  problems  exist 
In  burning  coal  to  produce  electricity. 
The  stack  emission  from  coal-ared  elec- 
tric generators  creates  a  public  health 
hazard  which  could,  if  not  overcome, 
significantly  increase  the  rate  of  cancer 
and  lung  disease  among  the  American 
populace.  A  logical  method  to  overcome 
this  problem  would  be  the  pasifiration  of 
coal.  Reducing  the  coal  to  liquid  or  gase- 
ous forms  would  permit  the  removal  of 
many  of  these  poisonous  elements  before 
the  final  product  is  burned. 

An  additional  advantage  to  coal  gasi- 
fication over  present  methods  of  coal  use 
is  the  ease  with  which  this  new  coal 
form  could  be  transported.  We  could 
move  the  new  fuel  efBciently  and  eco- 
nomically through  the  already  existing 
pipeline  network  that  traverses  our 
country'  to  earn"  petroleum  products 
from  their  points  of  extraction  to  their 
ultimate  markets.  Products  of  both  coal 
gasification  and  oil  shale  plants  couid 
easily  be  cut  into  this  transportation 
system. 

The  Laborers'  International  Union  is 
a  building  trades  union  and  they  are 
not  unaware  of  the  employment  aspects 
of  this  legislation.  The  synthetic  fuels 
program  vriU  not  only  employ  thou.sands 
of  laborers  to  construct  the  demonstra- 
tion plants  but  many  thousands  of  jobs 
outside  the   construction  industry   will 
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be  generated  by  manufacturers  and  sup- 
pliers of  equipment,  materials  and  serv- 
ices to  the  construction  sites. 

Mr.  Fosco  concludes  his  letter  with  the 
following  statement  detailing  the  neces- 
sity for  Federal  loan  guarantees  if  this 
Nation  hopes  to  develop  synthetic  fuel 
technologies.  He  says, 

Tbere  appears  to  be  Utile  poealbUlty  that 
these  technologies  will  develop  In  a  reason- 
able time  without  Federal  loan  guarantees. 
The  capital  costs  of  this  development  are 
staggering  and  in  some  cases,  amount  to 
figures  approaching  the  total  networth  (sic) 
of  the  companies  proposing  to  build  the 
plants.  The  technology  Involved  has  been 
proven  feasible  by  theoretical  engineering 
studies  and  prototype  plant  operations,  but 
remains  to  be  proven  by  operation  on  a  com- 
mercial scale  In  an  actual  plant.  In  order  for 
operating  companies  to  raise  the  funds  nec- 
essary to  establish  such  commercial  plant.<» 
at  a  reasonable  Interest  rate.  It  would  re- 
quire the  direct  intervention  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government — not  through  a  subsidy, 
but  through  loan  guarantees  which  will  re- 
assure the  money  market.  We  choose  to  sup- 
port loan  guarantees  rather  than  subsidy 
or  direct  government  developm^t  of  these 
facilities  because  loan  guarantee* provide  the 
minimum  assistance  that  Is  absolutely  neces- 
sary to  develop  this  technologyS  at  Uttle  or 
no  cost  to  the  taxprver:  and  will  assure  a 
smooth  passage  by  the  United  States  Into  a 
energy-sufficient  future.  | 


N.'\TIONAL  TRANSPORTATION  WEEK 

HON.  LEONOR  K.  SULLIVAN 

(•F    MISS(jUR1 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  May  18,  1976 

Mrs.  SULLIVAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
grateful  to  Mr.  M.  J  McCarthy  of  the 
Santa  Fe  Railway  in  Kansas  City,  the 
Ml5sourl  State  chairman  for  National 
Transportation  Week  this  year,  for  alert- 
ing me  to  the  fact  that  this  Ls  National 
Transportation  Week — May  16  through 
May  22.  Since  this  Is  an  annual  event  of 
great  significance  to  the  business  com- 
munity of  Mi.ssourl,  particularly  to  the 
men  and  women  engaged  in  our  extensive 
transportation  Industry  which  Ls  a  key- 
stone of  our  State's  economy  and  pros- 
perity. I  want  to  take  this  occasion  to 
urge  my  colleagues  In  the  UJ^.  House  of 
Representatives  to  reflect  dn  the  Im- 
portance to  all  of  our  dlstrlc  s  and  con- 
stituents of  the  role  of  trans  ortatlon  in 
literally  making  the  wheels  3f  America 
turn. 

My  own  city  of  St.  Louis,  t  le  Gateway 
to  the  West,  grew  from  a  tit  /  fur  trad- 
ing post  more  than  200  year ;  ago  to  its 
present  greatness,  first  as  the  )ase  for  the 
Lewis  and  Clark  Expedition.  Jien  as  the 
staging  area  for  the  thous  ands  upon 
thousands  of  pioneers  who  ve  ntured  Into 
the  great  West  by  wagon  tialn,  horse- 
back, or  on  foot,  and  later  as  a  principal 
transportation  hub  betweer  east  and 
west  Every  mode  of  transport  itlon  Is  Im- 
portant to  tlie  St.  Louis  &re4 — highway, 
rail,  air — including  space-  ;4i)tl::;e  and 
waterway  transportation,  aod  we  even 
have  a  unique  form  of  verticil  transpor- 
tation   inside    the   great   .stainless   steel 
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Gateway  Arch  of  the  Jefferson  National 
Expansion  Memorial,  carrying  visitors  to 
the  top  of  that  incredibly  beautiful  en- 
gineering marvel. 

Mr.  Speaker,  throughout  the  existence 
of  our  Nation,  Congress  has  recognized 
a  fundamental  need  to  support  the  ex- 
pansion of  Americas  transportation 
capabilities  on  land  and  water  and  in 
the  air.  Sometimes  these  programs  of 
massive  Federal  assistance  to  transporta- 
tion expansion  or  technology  have  been 
denounced  at  the  time  of  their  proposal 
as  monstrous  "giveaways"  of  tax  moneys. 
But  we  have  earned  back  our  public  In- 
vestment.s  in  these  programs  many  times 
over  through  increased  economic  activ- 
ity and  creation  of  emplojTnent  oppor- 
tunities. In  time  of  war,  our  transporta- 
tion facilities  and  capabilities  have  saved 
irummerable  lives. 

The  transportation  industry,  unlike 
many  other  segments  of  the  economy,  Is 
fiercely  competitive  as  between  railrcwuls. 
truck  lines,  barge  lines,  pipelines,  and 
so  forth.  In  the  haulage  of  bulk  cargoes 
and  this  frequently  leads  to  efforts  by 
one  or  another  form  of  transportation 
seeking  to  block  Federal  programs  which 
are  viewed  as  helping  competing  forms. 
For  example,  the  railroads  often  oppose 
highway  development;  truckers  have 
been  knowTi  to  oppose  assistance  to  the 
railroads;  both  the  truckers  and  the  rail- 
roads generally  fight  against  river  trans- 
portation Improvements.  However,  we 
need  all  of  these  modes  of  transporta- 
tion, and  we  need  them  able  to  function 
at  high  efficiency  If  our  trarrsportatlon 
needs  are  to  be  met. 

This  is  not  a  nation  with  an  excess  of 
transportation  equipment  and  capacity. 
If  we  are  to  expand  our  economj'  sufB- 
clently  to  provide  jobs  for  all  who  want 
to  work  and  are  willing  to  work,  we  must 
encourage  not  only  the  expansion  of  our 
productive  ca{>acity  but  also  of  our  capac- 
ity to  move  goods  qulcklj'  and  econom- 
ically. 

Each  form  of  trsinsportatlon  has  Its 
own  special  advantages.  While  I  i-ecog- 
nlze  the  competitive  drive  which  moti- 
vates all  of  them.  I  feel  that  the  Congress 
should  make  sure  that  all  can  prosper, 
for  we  need  all  of  them  as  part  of  our 
total  transportation  capability. 

And  during  National  Transportation 
Week  we  salute  them  all.  Friday  is  Na- 
tional Defense  Transportation  Day, 
marking  the  contributions  of  thl<;  In- 
dustry to  national  security.  National 
Transportation  Week  is  a  national  proj- 
ect of  Traffic  Clubs  International,  aided 
by  the  National  Defense  Transportation 
Association,  the  Department  of  Trans- 
portation, and  many  business  groups. 


THE  WOODHAVEN  CENTER 


HON.  JOSHUA  EILBERG 

i'i     rE.NN?YLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRKSENTATTVES 

Tuesday.  May  IS.  1976 

Mr.  EILBERG  Mr.  Speaker,  on  April 
12  the  Philadelphia  Evening  Bulletin 
carried    an    article    by    Barbara    Lewis 
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which  described  an  educational  treat- 
ment program  being  offered  by  Wood- 
haven  Center,  which  i."^  located  in  my  dis- 
trict in  Philadelphia.  The  school  for  re- 
tarded people,  a  cooperative  venture  be- 
tween Temple  University,  the  city  of 
Philadelphia,  and  the  Commonwealth  of 
Pennsylvania,  is  funded  m  part  by  the 
State's   Department  of   Public    Welfare. 

What  is  happening  at  Woodhaven  has 
national  Implications  as  it  offers  a 
glimpse  of  what  a  retarded  person  could 
do,  given  the  support  of  government,  and 
the  people.  WiUiout  it  such  a  person 
could  be  lost  In  a  dark  comer  of  an  in- 
stitution for  a  lifetime. 

The  conclusion  the  article  reaches  is  a 
tentative  one  as  much  of  tlie  future  of 
deinstitutionalization  of  retarded  people 
in  this  country  will  depend  upon  the  vi- 
sion we,  who  occupy  this  Chamber  have, 
and  the  vision  of  thot.e  whom  we  repre- 
sent. The  future  for  retarded  people  Is 
also  dependent  upon  the  support  we  are 
willing  to  give  to  community  services 
which  will  permit  a  facility  such  as 
Woodhaven  Center  to  In  fact  return  peo- 
ple to  community  life  and  the  under- 
standing that  as  we  draft  Federal  law 
and  regulations  inherent  in  them  must 
be  the  ability  of  citizens  to  utilize  pro- 
grams within  the  familiar  surroundings 
of  their  own  community. 

At  this  time  I  enter  into  the  Record 
the  newspaper  article: 

"An  Awtux  Lot  or  Lovk" — Rtwards,  R»3»ki- 

!UAKDS  Used  To  Teach  Retarded 

(By  Barbara  Lewis) 

"Good  girl,  Diana,  Etaylng  In  your  seat." 
The  teacher  hugged  the  Uttle  girl  with  the 
blond  pigtails,  patted  her  head,  and  gave  her 
a  pretzel  stick  which  was  promptly  eat«n. 

Diana,  a  etudent  at  the  Woodhaven  Center, 
a  state  school  for  the  mentally  retarded 
operated  by  Temple  University,  was  learning 
to  stay  In  her  seat. 

She  and  other  children  In  the  classroom 
were  also  learning,  through  the  system  of 
treats  and  praise  for  good  behavior  and  repri- 
mands for  bad  behavior,  to  stop  wetting 
themselves,  biting  tbemselves,  scratching  and 
hitting  others,  making  loud  nobies  and  falling 
on  the  floor. 

"We  teach  through  behavior  modification." 
said  Steve  Mlgo<6ky,  Diana's  tt-acher.  We 
try  to  ignore  something  Inappropriate  and 
try  to  reinforce  with  tender  loving  care  wnat- 
ever  Ls  appropriate. 

"The  kids  here  are  very  low-functlonlng," 
he  said.  "They  have  to  be  taught  basic  skills 
like  staying  In  their  seats  We  had  one  child 
who  would  bite  himself  every  10  minutes  In 
class.  At  the  beginning  we  would  hold  his 
hands  down  whenever  he  bit  himself,  and 
give  him  a  treat  or  a  pat  on  the  head  every 
minute  he  didn't.  Now  he  hasn't  bit  himself 
for  months." 

The  staff  tries  to  provide  10  times  more 
positive  than  negative  reinforcement,  he  said. 
Ideally,  the  child  will  be  praised  or  rewarded 
10  times  for  "good  use  of  hands"  for  every 
time  he  or  she  Is  reprimanded  for  hitting  or 
throwing  something.  Eventually,  he  said,  the 
child  won't  need  the  rewards,  but  we  will 
engage  In  good  behavior  naturally. 

"There's  an  awful  lot  of  love  here  among 
the  staff  and  kld.s."  said  Robert  Rauocl.  ad- 
ministrative a.ssl.stant  to  Pennsylvania  state 
senator  Henry  J.  Clanfranl  (D.  Phlla  )  after 
a  tour  of  the  center  Friday. 

Thirty-two  state  legislators  from  south- 
eastern Penn-sylvanla  were  Invited  by  Par- 
ents of  Woodhaven  ("enter  to  take  a  first- 
hand look  at  tlie  school,  the  first  public  fa- 
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city  of  Its  kind  in  Pennsylvania.  More  than 
ft  dozen  legislators  visited  the  center  Friday 
or  sent  representatives. 

Most ,  agreeing  with  Rauccl.  were  Impressed 
with  what  they  saw.  They  also  recognized 
some  problems  at  the  school,  which  opened 
In  late  1973. 

There  Is  no  kitchen  on  the  premises,  and 
food  for  the  300  students,  most  of  whom  live 
there.  Is  trucked  in  from  Cornwall  Heights, 
Pa.  It  Is  usually  cold  when  It  arrtvee.  as  the 
legislators  discovered  when  they  were  served 
a  lunch  of  cold  soup,  cold  grUled  cheese 
.■sandwich,  pickles,  carrots,  and  celery,  and 
cake 

Wooflljaven,  at  2900  Southampton  road, 
Northea.st  Phlla'lelphla,  Is  set  up  to  provide 
sliort-tfrin  Bervlce.s — lasting  anywl^ere  from 
sU  months  to  two  and  a  half  years — to  re- 
la.-ded  persons  In  southeastern  Pennsylvania. 

The  center '.s  goal  Is  to  teach  them  enough 
so  they  won't  have  to  be  institutionalized 
the  rest  of  their  lives. 

'  We  used  to  be  content  to  get  rid  of  the 
devlancy,  to  create  a  docile,  bland,  unas- 
suming, unthreatened  child,"  said  Adial 
Boyd,  a.sslstant  director  of  education  and 
training  at  the  center. 

"Our  goal  now  Is  to  teach  marketable  skills. 
Tl^ere's  no  such  thing  hs  a  celling  to  learn- 
ing ability.  Saying  a  retarded  child  has 
reached  his  limit  Is  completely  false."  he 
said  Retarded  persons  can  learn  an  unlimited 
more  difficult  than  teaching  "normal" 
persons. 

Most  of  Woodhaven's  students,  whose  ages 
range  from  5  to  50  and  who,=«  conditions 
range  from  "borderline  "  to  "severe"  retarda- 
tion, spend  five  hours  In  class  each  day.  Those 
who  have  prot-res-sed  beyond  the  basic  skills 
of  speech,  toilet  training,  and  dressing  them- 
.selves  niay  learn  "pre-academlc"  or  voca- 
tional skills. 

In  each  classroom,  a  staff  member  keeps 
a  chart  on  each  student,  showing  the  num- 
ber of  times  he  or  she  was  reprimanded  for 
bad  behavior  and  rewarded  or  praised  for 
good  behavior  Monthly  charts  show  each 
child's  progress  in  achieving  the  goals  set  for 
him  at  the  start  of  his  Woodhaven  sojurn. 

The  learnlni?  atmosphere  carries  over  to 
the  cottages  where  most  of  the  students  live 
during  the  week  In  the  cottages,  as  In  the 
classrooms,  charts  are  kept  showing  each 
student's  progress  In  dropping  bad  habits, 
such  as  biting  or  yelling,  and  In  picking  up 
good  habits,  such  as  sitting  quietly  or  tying 
his  shoes. 

In  addition,  the  children  receive  a  half- 
hour  of  personal  attention  from  a  specialist 
In  the  cottage  every  day.  The  specialists  con- 
centrate on  personal  skills,  such  a.«  teach- 
ing the  child  to  wash  hlm-self  or  brush  his 
teeth. 

The  students — Woodhaven  staffers  call 
them  "clients. "^are  sent  to  the  center  by 
the  mental-health  mental  retardation  bas« 
service  unit  In  their  community,  said  Adlal 
Boyd. 

Woodhaven  contracts  with  the  ba.se  service 
unit  to  reach  certain  goals  with  the  child. 
After  a  30-day  evaluation  period,  the  staff 
sets  up  a  program  for  the  client  with  specific 
objectives. 

"At  the  end,  the  kid  shoiid  be  ready 
to  go  Into  a  less  restrictive  environment. 
whether  It's  his  home,  a  group  boarding 
home,  or  an  apartment  with  very  loo,se  super- 
vision," Boyd  said. 

The  problem,  he  .said,  is  that  most  com- 
munities aren't  ready  to  provide  these  kinds 
of  environment.?  for  retarded  c!tl?ens.  With 
no  place  else  to  go,  he  said,  many  retarded 
persons  end  up  In  the  "back  wards"  of  In- 
stitutions. 

"This  Ls  not  a  good  place."  he  said,  en- 
compassing Woodhaven's  red  brick  bulld- 
UiKs  and  rolling  green  lawns  with  a  sweep 
of  hL«  arm   "But  It's  better  than  most  of  the 
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others.  And  we  could  be  perfect,  but  If  there's 
no  place  for  these  people  to  go  when  they 
leave.  It's  all  a  waste  of  time." 


ORDEAL  OF  A  SOVIET  DISSIDENT 


HON.  BENJAMIN  S.  ROSENTHAL 

OF    NEW    YORK 
IN  rHE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  18,  1976 

Mr.  ROSENTHAL.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
April  24,  the  pressure  of  the  KGB  finally 
took  its  toll  on  a  courageous  Soviet  dis- 
sident, Yefim  Davido\'lch.  Having  sur- 
vived five  heart  attacks,  he  died  from 
his  si.xth  on  April  24.  The  persecution  of 
Mr.  Davidovich,  sadly,  is  typical  of  the 
harassment  which  befalls  those  Soviet 
citizens  who  seek  to  exercise  ftmdamen- 
tal  human  rights. 

Yefim  D-avidovish  was  a  retired  colonel 
In  the  Red  army,  who  had  been  wounded 
5  times  in  World  War  n  and  was  decor- 
ated on  15  occasions.  His  fall  from  grace 
began  in  1972,  when  Colonel  Davidovich 
.sought  permission  to  emigrate  to  Israel. 
Tlie  secret  police  immediately  undertook 
ii  campaign  of  harassment  against  him 
and  tiie  five  other  retired  army  oflBcers 
who  wished  to  leave.  The  KGB  arrested 
the  officers  for  allegedly  encouraging 
Russian  citizens  to  emigrate  and  for  dis- 
tributing Zionist  propaganda. 

Although  the  government  promised 
Davidovich  an  emigration  permit  in  May 
1973,  it  soon  put  him  and  his  fellow  of- 
ficers on  trial  for  producing  antistale 
hterature.  Because  of  widespread  pro- 
tests on  the  eve  of  Secretary  Brezhnev's 
visit  to  the  United  States,  the  charges 
were  dropped.  Nevertheless,  regular  po- 
lice harassment  of  Davidovich  contmued. 
Strained  by  the  exhausting  daily  inter- 
rogations, the  colonel  developed  a  seri- 
ous heart  ailment. 

Colonel  Davidovich  refused  to  be  si- 
lenced. On  May  9,  1975,  the  30th  anniver- 
spr.»  of  the  defeat  of  the  Nazis,  he  spoke 
at  a  memorial  service  in  Minsk  for  those 
Russian  Jews  who  had  perished  in  World 
War  II.  Colonel  Davidovich  condemned 
the  Stalinist  terror  which  had  itself  de- 
stroyed millions  of  human  beings.  As  a 
result,  the  KGB  escalated  its  reprisals. 
Secret  police  warned  Davidovich  that 
they  would  retry  him  on  the  charges 
which  had  been  dropped  In  1973.  The 
government  stripped  'the  military  hero  of 
his  rank  and  his  ofiBcer's  pension. 

In  February  of  this  year.  Colonel 
Davidovich  suffered  his  fifth  heart  at- 
tack. The  government  refused  to  admit 
him  into  a  hospital.  Despite  widespread 
pleas  by  Soviet  citizens  on  the  dying  dis- 
senter's behalf,  the  Kremlin  refused  him 
permission  to  emigrate.  At  the  same  time, 
Soviet  oflQcials  assured  concerned  Ameri- 
cans that  Davidovich  was  in  fine  health. 
Last  week,  the  colonel  suffered  his 
sixth  heart  attack.  He  died  at  the  age  of 
54.  A  group  of  32  courageous  Soviet  Jews 
appropriately  charged  that  Davidovich 
had  been  "killed  by  organs  of  the  KGB 
because  of  his  struggle  to  emigrate  to 
Israel.  What  the  Hitlerites  had  been  un- 
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able  to  do.  has  been  cold-bloodedly  done 
by  the  butchers  of  the  KGB." 

In  the  words  of  Stanley  H.  Lowell, 
chairman  of  the  National  Conference  on 
Soviet  Jewry: 

Colonel  Davidovich '6  death  was  a  direct  re- 
sult of  continued  harassment  and  persecu- 
tion by  the  Soviet  authorities. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  find  It  Ironic  that  last 
August,  the  U.S.S.R.  signed  the  Helsinki 
agreement,  guaranteeing  basic  liberties 
to  all  peoples.  The  Soviets  pledged  to  "re- 
spect human  rights  and  fimdamental 
freedoms,  including  the  freedom  of 
thought,  conscience,  religion  or  belief,  for 
all  without  distinction  as  to  race,  sex. 
language  or  religion"  and  to  "promote 
and  encourage  the  effective  exercise  of 
civil,  political,  economic,  social,  cultural 
and  other  rights  and  freedoms."  The  per- 
secution and  death  of  Yefim  Davido\'ich 
indicate  that  Soviet  leaders  are  li-vlng  in 
the  age  of  Stalin  rather  than  in  the  age 
of  Helsinki. 


BICENTENNIAL  DISRUPTION  PLANS 
DE\'ELOP 


HON.  URRY  McDOWALD 

OF    CEOKCIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  IB,  1976 

Mr.  MCDONALD  of  Georgia.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  July  4th  Coalition,  J4C,  now 
operating  from  P.O.  Box  998,  Peter  Stuy- 
vesant  Station.  New  York,  N.Y.  10009,  Is 
accelerating  the  pace  of  Its  organizing 
for  a  massive  counterdemonstration  to 
the  Fourth  of  July  Bicentermlal  cele- 
brations in  Philadelphia. 

During  the  past  3  weeks.  Alfredo  Lopez, 
member  of  the  political  committee  of  the 
Puerto  Rican  Socialist  Party,  PSP,  and 
J4C  national  coordinator,  has  spoken  at 
numerous  radical  gatherings  la  the  Mid- 
west and  Northeast,  reporting  on  the 
March  27-28  formal  constitution  of  the 
J4C  and  outlining  plans  for  the  event. 
According  to  a  report  in  the  Philadelphia 
Inquirer,  the  demonstrations  are  planned 
for  Fourth  of  July  "with  or  without  citj' 
permission." 

Sources  within  the  revolutionary 
groups  forming  the  J4C  have  provided 
the  following  information  on  the  March 
27-28,  1976  meeting: 

Some  230  representatives  from  ap- 
proximately 100  radical,  revolutionary 
and  "progressive"  national  and  commu- 
nity organizations  jammed  into  the  law 
lounge  of  New  York  University  Law 
School  on  Washington  Square  to  prepare 
for  a  new  broad  front  of  Castroite  and 
new  left  groups  in  the  United  States. 

Conference  organizers  annoimced  that 
102  organizations  had  representatives 
present  from  55  towns  and  27  States  to 
hear  Philadelphia's  Muhammad  Ken- 
yatta,  head  of  the  Black  Economic  De- 
velopment Conference,  convene  the  con- 
ference with  solidarity  greetings  from 
the  Provisional  Revolutionary  Govern- 
ment of  the  Republic  of  New  Africa, 
RNA,  a  small  tiiough  mlhtant  negro 
separatist  group;  the  International  In- 
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dlan  Trenty  Council:  and  'the  Puerto 
Rican  branch  of  the  Soviet-domlimted 
World  Peace  Council  heac  ed  by  Noel 
Colon  Martinez. 

The  keynote  address  was  iellvered  by 
Jose  Alberto  Alvarez,  first  secretary  of 
the  U.S.  branch  of  the  PSp.  who  said 
tliat  the  United  States  had i  been  weak- 
ened by  the  "victory  of  thej  Vietnamese 
people"  and  the  results  of  |  the  war  In 
Indochina.  Alvarez  said  tha^;  now  while 
US  Imperialism  Is  on  the  defensive,  "all 
progressive  sectors"  In  the  United  States 
must  unite  and  "demonstrate  a  new  and 
higher  level  of  unity"  so  thbt  they  can 
"reinforce  and  deepen  the  trend  of  Im- 
perialist decline  and  the  advance  of  our 
struggles.  The  July  4  mobilization  In 
Philadelphia  Is  an  opportunity  to  do 
this." 

The  "unity"  theme  was  ceitral  to  the 
meeting.  The  various  dcm  inds  to  be 
raised  were  discussed  and  dif'erent  orga- 
nizations debated  which  weie  priorities 
and  how  they  should  be  phrajed.  Alfredo 
Lopez  stepped  in  to  sum  up  the  discus- 
sions, and  the  majority  of  those  present 
basically  agreed  that  the  issues  were  un- 
important, what  really  was  Important 
was  getting  as  many  demonstrators  as 
possible  into  Philadelphia 

Three  general  demands  wei  e  agreed  to, 
each  with  many  subsidiary  lemands  to 
suit  the  large  number  of  J4C  groups: 

THRrE  OCNEBAL  DEMANDS 

1  For  a  Btcentenntal  wlthoi  t  colonlee — 
Freedom  for  all  oppressed  natloiA. 

Independence  for  Puerto  Rico. 

Sovereignty  for  American  Indians  Nations. 

National  Independence  for  Col  >nlzed  Black 
People  In  the  U.S. 

Self -Determination  for  Mexlci.n  People  In 
the  US 

Stop  the  CIA/Mllltary  Intervention  In 
Other  Nations. 

Stop  U.S.  Oovernment  Aid  t  >  Repressive 
Regimes. 

2.  For  full  democracy  and  e<[uallty.  This 
Included:  j 

Defeat  S-1  (Senate  BUI  1)  anjl  All  Repres- 
sive Legislation.  J 

Equal  Rights  for  Qay  (homose  icuaJ)  People. 
End  the  Oppression  of  Womei  i. 

3.  For  Jobs  and  a  decent  stanc  ard  of  living 
The  principal  demand  was  for  '  obs  for  all  at 
living  wages  and  a  gtiaranteed  li  come." 

Conference  organizers  co;  stantly  re- 
emphasized  that  the  J4C  wa  ;  the  begln- 
nlnps  of  a  great  mass  move  nent  which 
mu.st  contain  all  the  varied  left  groups 
and  that  arguments  over  the  correct  line 
were  totally  out  of  place  wltlln  the  J4C. 

A  67-member  executive  bakrd  for  the 
July  4  Coalition  was  selected.  They  In- 
clude; j 

At-Large  Members  of  ExEctrfltVE  Board 

Jose  Alberto  Alvarez.  Puerto  Rliisii  SoclaUst 
Party. 

Akll  Aljundl,  Attica  Now 

Lindsay  Auden.  New  Yorlc  Coalition 
Against  S-1. 

Steve  Ault.  National  Coalition  of  Gay 
Activists.  I 

Hla  Baker,  civil  rlghte  activist.  ; 

Norma  Becker,  anti-war  actlvlBl. 

Ben  Bedell.  The  Guardian. 

Vernon  Bellecourt.  American  Indian  Move- 
ment. 

Rosa  Borensteln.  Puerto  Rlcan  Solidarity 
Committees. 

Owen  Brooks.  Delta  Ministry 

Juan  Chacon,  Local  890,  9olt«(l  St«el 
Workers  of  America.  iT 
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Alan  Charney.  New  American  Movement 

Marilyn  Clement,  Inter-rellglous  Fouiida- 
ttlon  for  Community  Organization. 

Slim  Coleman.  National  Tenants  Organiza- 
tion. 

Virginia  Collins,  civil  rights  activist. 

Burt  Corona.  National  Alliance  Against 
Racist  and  Political  Repression. 

Rene  Clrla  Cruz.  Union  of  Democratic 
Filipinos. 

Tal  D'Amato,  MIdnlte  Special. 

Barbara  Dane,  cultural  worker. 

Ivy  Davis,  Law  Students  ClvU  Rights  Re- 
search Council. 

Dave  Delllnger,  Seven  Days  magazine. 

Emlle  dl  Antonio,  filmmaker. 

Jimmy  Durham.  United  Nations  Office  of 
the  International  Indian  Treaty  CouncU. 

Anne  Gael  | Durham],  Native  American 
Solidarity  Committee. 

Gavrlelle  Gemma.  Workers  World  Party. 

WUbur  Haddock.  United  Black  Workers. 

Moses  Harris.  Black  Economic  Survival. 

Jim  Haughton.  Ftghtback. 

Ronnie  Sue  JaSee.  Rank  and  Pile,  District 
1199.  Hospital  Workers  Union. 

Rev.  Muhammad  Konyatta,  Black  Eco- 
nomic Development  Conference. 

Arthur  Klnoy.  Mass  Party  Organizing 
Committee. 

Rev.  Frederick  Douglas  Klrkpatrlck,  folk- 
stnger.  Deacons  for  Defense  and  Justice. 

Patrick  Knight,  Local  371.  Social  Service 
Employee.s  Union.  District  Council  37. 
AFSCME. 

Yuri  Kochlyama,  National  Committee  for 
Defense  of  Political  Prisoners. 

Karen  KolUas.  Quest,  a  feminist  quarterly 

Bob  Lewis,  labor  attorney. 

Alfredo  Lopez.  National  Coordinator.  July 
4th  Coalition. 

Don  Luce.  Clergy  and  Laity  Concerned. 

Harry  Magdoff,  Monthly  Review. 

Alberto  Marez,  Crusade  for  Justice. 

Key  Martin,  Youth  Against  War  and  Fas- 
cism. 

Rev.  Paul  Mayer,  New  York  Theological 
Seminary. 

Dave  McReynoIds.  War  Reslsters  League 

Saladlne  Muhammad.  African  People.^ 
Party. 

Ed  Nakawata.se.  Native  American  Affairs. 
Community  Relations  Division.  AFSC 

Rank  Neussleln.  Rank  and  File  Telephone 
Workers 

Imarl  Obadele.  Provincial  Government  of 
the  Republic  of  New  Africa. 

Susan  Ortega.  U.S.  Committee  for  Pana- 
manian Sovereignty. 

Sidney  Peck,  anti-war  activist. 

Darron  Perkins,  Black  Panther  Party. 

Walter   Pletsch.   ARISE. 

Milton  Pokorne.  Taxi  Rank  and  File. 

Lance  Pustln.  Prairie  Fire  Organizing  Com- 
mittee 

Arturo  Rivera.  Federation  of  Socialist 
Puerto  Rlcan  University  Students 

JovoUno  Ramos,  Commission  on  Justice  and 
Liberation.  National  Council  of  Churches. 

Antonio  Rodriguez.  Center  for  Autono- 
mous Social  Action  (CASA) . 

Helen  Rodriguez.  Committee  to  End  Ster- 
ilization Abuse. 

Sheila  Ryan.  Palestine  Solidarity  Commit- 
tee. 

All  Shabazz.  Youth  Against  War  and  Fas- 
cism. Philadelphia 

Ann  Sparanese.  Venceremos  Brigade. 

Paul  Sweezy.  Monthly  Review. 

Peter  Van  Delft.  Boston  Local.  District  65. 
Distributive  Workers  of  America 

Edwin  Vargas,  American  Federation  of 
Teachers.  Hartford,  Conn.  Local. 

Chlqul  Vlcloeo,  Dominican  Republic  Task 
Force. 

Joe  Waller.  Afrlkan  Peoples  Socialist  Party 

Rev  Phillip  Wheaton.  Ecumenical  Profrram 
for  Interamerlcan  Communication  and  Ac- 
tion. 

Cora  Weiss.  Frlendshlpment 

Margaret   Wright.   Peoples   Party 
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Those  organizations  with  representa- 
tives at  the  March  27-28  July  4th  Coali- 
tion meeting  Included 

List  or  Rxp*xsentattves 

Action  for  Women  In  Chile. 

Afrlkan  People's  Party 

African  People's  Socialist  Party. 

Agricultural  Workers  Association. 

AI'lft.-.ce  for  Labor  and  CommurUty  Action. 
Washington.  D  C 

Alternative  Press  Syndicate. 

American  Friends  Service,  Committee,  Na- 
tionwide Women's  Program. 

American  Indian  Movement. 

ARISE.  NYC. 

.Mtica  Now 

Baltimore  Chile  Group. 

Black  Economic  Development  Conference. 

Black  Ekx)nonrvlc  Survival.  Brooklyn. 

Black  Panther  Parly. 

Brookljm  Committee  to  Defeat  8-1. 

Bryn  Mawr-Haverford  Social  Action 
Caucus. 

Caucus  for  a  New  Political  Science 

Center  for  Autonomous  Social  Action 
(CASA). 

Committee  for  the  Freedom  of  the  Puerto 
Rlcan  Nationalists 

Conunlttee  to  End  SterUlzatlon  Abuse. 

Communist  Party.  USA. 

Co-op  City  Tenants  Organization. 

Deacons  for  Defense  and  Justice. 

Delta  Ministry. 

District  65.  Boston  local. 

Ecumenical  Program  for  Interamerlca:» 
Communications  and  Action. 

El  Comlte. 

Ethiopian  Women's  Reparation  Committer 

Flghtback 

Friends  of  Indochina 

Frlendshlpment. 

Federation  of  Socialist  Puerto  Rlcan  Uni- 
versity Students. 

Oanlenkeh  Support  Committee. 

Granite  State  Alliance.  N.H. 

Ouardlaii 

HArd  Times  Coalition 

Hartford  Federation  of  Teaohers 

Intercommunal  Survival  Committee. 

International  Indian  Treaty  CouncU. 

International  Workers  Party 

Jesuit  Conference.  Office  of  Social  Minis- 
tries 

Jihad  News 

Lance  Yellowhand  Defense  Committee, 
Pittsburgh. 

Llt)eratlon  Support  Committee,  East  Coast 

Local  215.  District  Council  1707. 

Manchester  Food  Club.  Pittsburgh. 

Mass  Party  Organizing  Committee. 

Mid  Night  Special. 

Mountain  Community  Union.  Morgantown. 
W   Va 

Movlmlento  Popular  Domlnlcano. 

National  Coalition  for  Social  Change. 

National  C^ammlttee  for  the  Defense  of  Po- 
litical Prisoners 

National  Lawyers  OtJild. 

National  Student  Coalition  ARaln.«t 
RacLsm 

Native  American  Solidarity  Committee. 

New  American  Movement. 

New  Unity.  Springfield,  Ma. 

New  World  Resource  Center.  Chicago. 

New  York  City  Unemployed  Council. 

New  York  Coalition  to  Diefeat  S-1. 

New  York  Student  Coalition  Apaiast 
Racism 

New  York  TTieologlcal  Seminary. 

Non  Intervention  In  Chile 

Northwest  Bronx  Peace  Committee 

Organizing  Committee  for  a  Fifth  Estate. 

ParedoT!  Records 

l>nn  State  University  C<>al!tlon 

People  Against  Rarlsm  In  Education,  NYC. 

Palestine  Solidarity  Committee. 

People  for  B^onomlc  Survival. 

People  for  Radical  Action.  NJ. 
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Peoples  Bicentennial.  Chicago. 

Peoples  Bicentennial  Commission.  Man- 
chester. New  Hampshire. 

Prairie  Fire  Organizing  Committee. 

Progressive  Socialist  Workers 

Puerto  Rlcan  Solidarity  Committee. 

Puerto  Rlcan  Socialist  Party. 

Queens  Coalition  for  Peace  and  Justice. 

RESIST. 

Republic  of  New  Africa. 

Revolutionary  Marxist  Organizing  Commit- 
tee, Baltimore. 

Seven  Days. 

Social  Service  Employees  Union,  Local  371. 

Socialist  Caucus,  Oay  Academic  Union. 

Socialist  Party.  NYC. 

Socialist  Workers  Party. 

Spartaclst  League. 

Stars  for  a  New  Age. 

Strike  Support  Committee.  Arrvherst,  Mass. 

Third  World  Women's  Alliance. 

Twin  Cities  Women's  Union 

Underground  Tonight  Show. 

Unemployment  Council  of  Philadelphia. 

Union  of  Democratic  Filipinos. 

United  Black  Workers. 

United  Electrical  Workers  Union. 

United  Members  Committee  1199. 

U.S.  Committee  for  Panamanian  Sover- 
eignty 

Venceremoe  Brigade. 

War  Reslsters  League. 

Wisconsin  Alliance. 

Worker  Unity.  St.  Louis.  Mo 

Workers  World. 

Youth  Against  War  and  Fascism. 

Youth  International  Party 

The  main  thru5t  of  the  Jvily  4th  Coali- 
tion organizlnR  at  thi.s  time  is  the  devel- 
opment of  lo<'al  city  and  State  coalitions 
to  organize  numbers  of  people  to  travel 
to  Philadelphia  on  July  4  In  many  areas, 
the  members  of  the  Ma.s.s  Party  Orga- 
nizing Committoe  or  the  New  .American 
Movement.  NAM.  are  taking  a  leader- 
ship role  in  J4C  organizing 

One  city  coalition  formed  under  the 
impetus  of  NAM  wrote : 

American  public  opinion  1«  Increasingly 
aware  of  the  enormoii.s  problems  that  we're 
facing  In  the  1970s  Domestically  we're 
plagued  by  high  unemployment,  poor  wages 
and  working  conditions,  and  severe  cut- 
backs In  necessary  social  services.  While 
the  govemmeiit  expects  us  to  pride  our- 
selves .<n  the  degree  of  "democracy  "  that  we 
enjoy,  we  fac«  Senate  Bill  1  and  the  con- 
tinued systematic  oppression  of  women  and 
racial  and  ethnic  minorities.  Around  the 
world  the  government  contlnties  to  spend 
our  tax  dollars  In  support  of  repressive  re- 
gimes and  the  subversion  of  progressive 
ones.  This  same  mechanism  Is  at  work  In 
the  so-called  "legitimate"  domain  of  U.S. 
control  over  Puerto  Rico  and  the  Native 
American  nations 

In  the  face  of  all  this  and  more,  the  ad- 
ministration seems  to  believe  that  wc  should 
want  to  "celebrate"  oiu-  nation's  200th  an- 
niversary. To  add  Insult  to  injury.  President 
Ford  Intends  to  host  the  Queen  of  England 
and  the  Pope  In  Philadelphia  to  Join  us  In 
the  celebration  '  The  BUYcentennlal 

We  believe  that  this  charade  requires  a 
response  We're  going  t«  Philadelphia  on  July 
4th  to  make  that  re.sponse  The  demonstra- 
tion win  be  very  broad-based,  focusing  on 
three  areas  of  concern:  1  Jobs  and  a  Decent 
Standard  of  Living;  2  Full  Democrarv  and 
Equalltv:  and  3  A  Bicentennial  Without 
Colonies— Freedom  for  all  Opprefised  Na- 
tions. 

While  the  Philadelphia  Bicentennial 
evenLs  remain  the  principal  target  of  the 
J4C  two  ."iub^sidiary  events  are  being  or- 
ganized on  the  we,<;t  coast  ir.  lx)s  Angeles 
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and  San  Francisco,  The  San  Francisco 
J4C  i.s  operating  from  ofSces  at  362  Capp 
Street,  San  Francisco.  Calif. 

The  July  4th  Coalition  organizers  are 
now  hoping  for  some  80,000  demonstra- 
tors to  descend  on  Philadelphia.  It  is 
interesting  to  note  that  representatives 
of  both  the  Communist  Party.  U.S.A  . 
and  iLs  arch  rival,  the  Trotskyist  Com- 
munist Socialist  Workers  Party,  were 
present  at  the  coalition  meeting.  The 
likely  result  is  a  .'oint  effort,  as  with  the 
old  New  Mobilization  Committee  during 
the  anti-Vietnam  protests,  to  bring  the 
largest  possible  number  of  U.S.  leftists 
to  Philadelphia.  It  is  also  significant  that 
chapters  of  the  People's  Bicentennial 
Commission  also  had  representatives 
present  although  the  PBC  is  currently 
orpani7;ing  its  mass  demonstrations  for 
Fourtli  of  July  in  Washington. 


A  FISCAL  REPORT  ON  THE  KEN- 
NEDY CENTER  FOR  THE  PER- 
FORMING ARTS 


HON.  TENO  RONCALIO 

OF   WYOMING 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  IS.  1976 

Mr.  RONCALIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Public  Works  Committee  Public  Buildings 
and  Grounds  Subcommittee  under  the 
chairmanship  of  Bo  Ginn  will  soon  be 
handling  legislation  which  will  affect  the 
Kennedy  Center.  In  order  that  interested 
Members  may  have  background  Informa- 
tion on  this  great  institution.  I  am  in- 
serting into  the  Congressional  Record  an 
article  by  Tom  Zito  which  appeared  in 
the  Sunday.  May  16,  1976.  Washington 
Post  that  contains  detailed  information 
on  the  Kennedy  Center  which  may  be  of 
interest  to  our  colleagues. 

The  article  follows : 

Arts  and  Economics     A  Center  Rfport 
(By  Tom   Zlto) 

111  Its  first  four  and  one  half  years  the 
Kennedy  Center  has  more  than  doubled  Its 
anntial  box  office  receipts  from  $5.4  million  to 
thl-s  year's  anticipated  $13  million,  has  put 
on  about  5,000  performances  before  a  total 
audience  of  more  than  7  million,  and  has 
come  to  be  considered.  In  the  words  of  pro- 
ducer David  Merrick,  "the  most  successful 
cultural  faculty  hi  the  world." 

At  the  same  time,  the  $73-mUllon  arts  com- 
plex, which  opened  on  Sept.  6.  1971,  amid 
predlctlon.s  that  it  would  never  pay  its  own 
way.  concedes  the  findings  of  a  recent  audit 
by  the  Genera'.  Accounting  Office  On  Dec.  31. 
1978,  the  Center  will  be  unable  to  hand  over 
$5.8  million  In  Interest  due  the  Treasury  De- 
partment on  $20.4  million  In  construction 
loans. 

These  aspects  of  the  Center's  programing 
and  economic  status  were  revealed  In  a 
special  400-pape  report  provided  In  response 
to  31  questions  submitted  to  Kennedy  Center 
chairman  Roger  L  Stevens  by  The  Washing- 
ton Post. 

The  report  also  notes  that: 

It  may  be  time,  as  Stevens  puts  It.  for 
"serious  considerations  by  the  Congress"  on 
the  Treasury  Department  loan  if  the  Center 
I-  to  continue  to  fulfill  Its  mandate. 

The  Center  Is  currently  $650,000  ahead  of 
Its  projected  gross  Income  of  $12  4  million  for 
nscal   1976; 
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Average  attendance  for  the  facility's  three 
theaters  has  been  80  percent  since  opening 
day; 

The  biggest  money-loeer  in  C«nter  history 
was  "Odyssey."  the  Eric  Segal  'Brrnner  mtial- 
ca!  later  retltled  "Home  Sweet  Homer"  when 
booked  onto  Broadway.  It  lost  $646,028; 

The  biggest  money-maker:  "Hello  Dolly," 
starrmg  Pearl  Bailey,  which  netted  $103,690; 

Some  performing  groups  get  special  rates 
on  Center  halls — In  the  case  of  the  National 
Symphony,  because  It  Is  "an  Important  cul- 
tural resource." 

Since  opening,  the  all -electric  arte  complex 
has  reduced  Its  power  consumption  by  38  per 
cent  (last  year's  bUl  was  $874,227.10) — and 
won  a  Federal  Energy  Administration  cita- 
tion. 

The  Center  pays  Martin  Pelnsteln,  Its  ex- 
ecutive director  of  performing  arta,  $57.- 
115.32.  No  one  else  on  Its  staff  Is  paid  more 
than  $40,000; 

$69,000  a  year  Is  spent  to  care  for  Indoor 

plants: 

The  GAO.  In  its  repx>rt  suggested  that  the 
Center  might  meet  Its  loan  obligations  by 
Increasing  theater  occupancy  beyond  the 
current  80  per  cent  Stevens  considers  this 
an  irony  of  governmental  logic  "I  told  them 
they  need  an  accountant  who  understands 
the  arts."  he  says.  "Eighty  per  cent  Is  prob- 
ably the  beet  occupancy  rat*  in  the  country" 

The  report  shows  the  Center  to  be  popular 
with  tourists  as  well  as  ticket-buyers.  The 
national  memorial  to  President  Kennedy  Is 
surpassed  only  by  the  Smithsonian's  Mu- 
seums of  History  and  Technology  and 
Natural  History  as  Washington's  most  popu- 
lar tourist  site  It  attracts  about  3.5  million 
visitors  annually  (compared  to  the  1.276.573 
ticket..^  sold  for  performances  last  yean. 

The  Kennedy  Center  was  established  by  an 
act  of  Congress  signed  Into  law  by  Presi- 
dent Elsenhower  in  1958.  After  years  of  de- 
liberation— which  entailed  consideration  of 
a  location  on  the  Mall,  an  arts  complex  built 
into  Union  Station,  and  various  designs  that 
Included  a  giant  clam  shell  thrust  into  the 
Potomac — the  present  rlverbank  site  was 
established 

Congress  approved  the  appropriation  of  $23 
million  to  match  private  contributions  for 
the  construction,  and  later  authorized  the 
loan  of  $20.4  million  from  the  Treasary  De- 
partment as  inflation  drove  the  final  cost  of 
the  Center  to  S73  million  Elevens,  one  of 
the  most  successful  real-astate  tycoons  in 
American  history,  was  quick  to  point  out  to 
conpre.ssloiia!  questioners  In  1972  that  con- 
struction costs  had  escalated  50  per  cent  be- 
tween 1967  and  1971,  and  demonstrated  to 
them  that  the  Center  came  to  less  than  two- 
thirds  the  cost  of  New  York's  Lincoln  Center 
on  a  cubic-foot  basis. 

By  the  time  constructlo.'-.  was  completed. 
Stevens  had  worked  some  Ingenious  shtiffilng 
of  the  financial  deck  in  a  manner  that  al- 
lowed the  Center  to  open  i  by  transferring 
fuiids  from  various  accounts  to  continuously 
cover  his  hand,  while  covering  those  loans 
with  substantia!  advances  from  concession- 
aires) but  vindercut  the  facUlty  s  ultimate 
ability  to  carry  Its  interest  burden.  In  addi- 
tion, the  anticipated  revenue  from  the  park- 
ing garage — largely  conceived  as  a  source  of 
income  for  paying  bond  interest — was  re- 
duced when  its  1.450  planned  spaces  shrank 
to  1.250, 

Stevens  now  says:  We  agree  with  the  con- 
cltislons  of  the  GAO  that  Kennedy  Center 
will  be  unable  In  1979  to  make  the  payments 
required  on  the  principal  and  interest  of  the 
garage  bonds.  If  the  public  service  and  pro- 
gramming activities  of  the  Center  were  cut 
back  completely,  and  the  halls  operated 
solely  as  booking  situations  for  profit  and 
the  parking  fees  Increased  as  stiggested  by 
the  GAO.  then  the  Center  would  i>osslbly  be 
able  to  pay  both  the  principal  and  Interest 
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of  these  iwnds.  However.  It  should  be  pointed 
out  that  the  bond  Issue  wa«  conceived  aa  a 
method  of  financing  In  1964,  when  there  was 
not  an  Arts  Council  and  the  U.S.  government 
had  n^it  yet  begun  to  provide  aid  to  the  arts. 
Therefore,  serious  considerations  by  the  Con- 
gress at  thl3  time  may  be  In  order  to  enable 
Kennedy  Center  to  fulflU  the  mandates  of 
the  Kennedy   Center  Act." 

In  effect,  Stevens  feels  the  Interest  Is 
money  owed  to  the  government  by  the  gov- 
ernment and  might  be  easily  forgotten.  He's 
also  quick  to  point  out  that  the  Center  has 
totally  avoided  the  federal  programming 
8ub.slclles  advocates  and  critics  alike  thought 
would  be  necessary  when  the  arts  complex 
was  conceived. 

It  is  the  Kennedy  Center's  dual  role  as  a 
memorial  performing  arts  facility  that 
places  responsibility  for  Its  operation  In  sev- 
eral hands.  The  National  Park  Service,  as  It 
does  for  any  other  monument  In  the  Federal 
City,  cleans  the  floors,  washes  the  windows 
and  heats  and  cools  the  Kennedy  Center  at 
a  cost  of  about  83  million  annually  (versus, 
for  example,  $500,000  spent  on  the  Washing- 
ton Monument).  The  Center  reimburses  the 
Park  Service  for  23.8  per  cent  of  the  utilities 
as  Its  performing  arts  share  of  the  overall 
operation  of  the  building,  the  ratio  deter- 
mined by  the  percentage  of  hours  the  thea- 
ters are  In  use  in  relation  to  the  number  of 
hours  the  building  itself  Is  open. 

In  Its  performing  arta  function,  the  Center 
ran  up  a  deficit  u.'  $276,261  In  Its  first  year  of 
operation,  the  report  Indicates.  Ttie  following 
12  months,  fiscal  1973.  yielded  a  surplus  of 
8139.716:  1974'8  sxirplus  was  $163,315;  1976'8 
$187,693.  All  of  these  surpluses  came  through 
private  contributions,  which  8ul>stantlally 
offset  operating  deficits.  In  1976.  for  Instance, 
the  Center  began  enjoying  a  $24,000  "oil 
royalty" — a  dividend  from  a  gift  of  oU  stock. 
There  are  currently  162  members  of  the  Cen- 
ter's Oolden  Circle  club  who  each  contribute 
$1,000  annually. 

The  Center  fully  assumes  all  responsibility 
for  programming  and  operating  Its  three 
theaters  (the  American  Film  Institute  func- 
tions autonomously,  paying  an  annual  rental 
of  $24,000,  plus  8  per  cent  of  the  Centers 
maintenance  fee),  booking  outside  produc- 
tions considered  to  be  of  sufficient  artistic 
merit  by  Its  board  of  directors,  and  origi- 
nating Its  own  attractions  through  the 
auspices  of  Kennedy  Center  Productions. 
Inc. — an  Independent,  nonprofit  corporation 
which  mounts  theatrical  ventures  chat  debut 
on  the  Center's  stages. 

In  many  ways  the  Kennedy  Center  Is 
like  any  other  arts  auditorium  in  the  nation. 
Outside  promoters  generally  are  able  to 
procure  a  hall  and  independently  put  on  a 
Show.  The  Concert  Hall,  for  eocample,  costs 
about  $2,500  to  rent  for  a  slngl#  performance 
Including  box  office  and  usher  fees,  but  ex- 
cluding stage  hands — a  figure  somewhere 
between  the  rentals  of  New  Yoa-k's  similarly 
sized  Avery  Fisher  and  Carnegie  Halls,  ac- 
cording to  the  Kennedy  Center  report.  It 
costs  the  Center  an  average  of  47  cents  to 
print  and  sell  a  ticket:  last  year  the  facility 
spent  $168,625  on  Instant  Charge  telephone 
orders 

"The  real  problem  Is  that  we  have  the 
highest  stage-hand  rates  in  the  country," 
says  Stevens,  who  has  produced  over  IBO 
plays  In  New  York,  Washington  and  around 
the  country,  "We'd  never  come  to  Washing- 
ton wUh  a  new  play  In  the  '608  because  It 
coet  so  much  In  stage-hand  fees  to  mount 
the  thing." 

"There's  no  doubt  that  the  Kennedy 
Center  has  had  a  tremendosis  Impact  on 
culture  and  the  arts  here  in  Washington," 
says  Jack  Boyle,  one  of  the  country's  biggest 
rock  promoters,  "But  the  halls  $re  so  small — 
2,600  seats  you  can  use  In  the  (isncert  Hall — 
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and  the  fees  so  high  that  Its  Impossible  to 
put  an  act  in  there  that  costs  more  than 
$5,000  and  make  a  profit.  Now  there  are  very 
few  popular  acts  willing  to  play  for  that 
kind  of  money,  which  Is  why  you  get  so 
little  rock  at  the  Kennedy  Center." 

Some  organizations,  like  the  National 
Symphony  Orchestra,  the  Washington  Per- 
forming Arts  Society,  the  Opera  Society  of 
Washington,  the  American  Ballet  Theater 
and  the  New  York  City  Ballet  enjoy  reduced 
rental  rates  becAuse  of  their  special  relation- 
ship with  the  Kennedy  Center,  The  National 
Symphony,  for  example,  pays  the  Center  a 
$165,000  annual  base  rent  for  171  perform- 
ance dates.  In  1972  the  Center  went  so  far 
as  to  give  the  orchestra  a  $150,000  contri- 
bution. "Their  contributions  were  shaky 
that  year,"  says  Stevens,  "and  they're  an  Im- 
portant cultural  resource  of  Washington.  Be- 
sides, the  one  thing  In  the  world  I  don't 
want  to  get  Involved  In  Is  the  finances  of 
the  National  Symphony." 

It  Is  through  Kennedy  Center  Productions. 
Inc.  (KCPI)  that  the  Kennedy  Center  can 
stage  shows  like  "Odysaey"  without  risking 
the  solvency  of  the  Center  itself.  Incorpo- 
rated In  1972  at  Stevens'  suggestion,  KCPI's 
main  function  is  to  provide  attractions  for 
the  stages  of  the  Kennedy  Center  and  the 
nation.  A  particularly  important  function  of 
the  ortranlzatlon  is  ensuring  that  the  houses 
of  the  Kennedy  Center  never  go  dark  for 
lack  of  presentable  material.  KCPI  solicits 
private  contributions  to  cover  the  costs 
necessary  to  prepare  a  work  for  production, 
and  also  helps  underwrite  ambitious  produc- 
tions brought  Into  the  Kennedy  Center  that 
are  sure-fire  money  losers  (like  the  Center's 
inaugural  Bernstein  "Mass").  All  ^roflts  are 
donated  to  the  Kennedy  Center,  and  fre- 
quently productions  are  sent  out  on  the 
road,  which  explaln.s  how  some  Broadway 
shows  bear  the  legend  "The  John  P,  Kennedy 
Center  for  the  Performing  Arts  presents. .  . ." 
"The  Enchanted,  "  "Headhunters"  and 
"Pippin,"  as  well  as  the  music  "Festival  of 
the  Old  and  the  New"  have  all  been  KCPI 
proJpct.s,  While  the  Center's  books  now  show 
a  KCPI  deficit  of  $242,263.  Stevens  says 
profits  not  yet  reported  on  "Pippin"  will  put 
KCPI  clearly  In  the  black 

Beyond  hLs  work  as  unsalaried  director  of 
both  the  Kennedy  Center  and  KCPI.  Stevens 
Is  still  actively  Involved  In  the  production  of 
plays  on  Broadway.  It  Is  not  unusual  for 
some  of  these  productions  to  appear  on 
Kennedy  Center  stages,  and  this  has  under- 
standably raised  questions  of  conflict  of 
Interest,  The  Kennedy  Center  board  of 
trtistees  notes  In  the  report  that  "of  the 
approximately  90  legitimate  plays  and 
musicals  presented  at  the  Kennedy  Center 
since  1971.  Roger  Stevens  could  personally 
benefit  from  "Old  Times."  "Finishing 
Touches"  and  "Creation  of  the  World."  In 
none  of  these  productions  were  bufflclent 
funds  recouped  to  fully  pay  the  Investors 
With  respect  to  each  of  these  attractloi^. 
Mr,  Steven.1'  personal  financial  Interest  was 
disclosed  In  detail  to  the  board  of  trustees 
prior  to  the  engagement  In  all  Instances, 
the  booking  terms  for  the  attractions  were 
approved  by  the  board  without  the  participa- 
tion of  Mr.  Stevens  and  on  terms  that  were 
deemed  In  the  best  interest  of  the  Keniiedy 
Center.  In  all  Instances  the  terms  were  con- 
sidered by  the  board  of  trustees  and  the 
Kennedy  Center  staff  to  be  not  better  than 
the  terms  given  other  producers  whose  at- 
tractions have  been  presented  at  the 
Kennedy  Center  and  the  board  considered 
that  the  loss  of  such  presentations  would 
be  to  the  Center's  financial  and  artistic 
detriment." 

"In  fart."  says  Robert  Whitehead,  SteTens' 
partner  of  25  years,  "every  time  they  book 
one  of  our  shows  down  there,  we  get  one  of 
the  lousiest  deals  in  the  business. " 
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CATHERINE  HECHLJER  DIES  AT  96— 
EAST  HILLS  VILLAGE  HISTORIAN 


HON.  LESTER  L.  WOLFF 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  May  18.  1976 

Mr  WOLFF.  Mr  Speaker.  I  rise  to  ex- 
tend my  deepest  sjinpathy  to  our  dis- 
tinguished colleague  from  West  Virginia 
'Mr.  Hechler)  over  the  loss  of  his 
mother,  Catherine  Elizabeth  Hechler. 

Catherine  Hecliler  was  a  constituent 
of  mine,  a  resident  of  East  Hills,  N.Y,,  for 
the  past  67  years.  She  was  a  constituent 
whom  I  considered  it  an  honor  to  repre- 
sent. For  67  years,  Catherine  Hechler 
was  a  leader  In  our  community.  The 
Roslyn  News  wrote: 

Her  death  marks  the  end  of  an  era  in 
Roelyn's  history. 

Among  her  many  contributions  to  the 
Roslyn  community,  Mrs.  Hechler  was  a 
founder  of  tlie  Roslyn  branch  of  the 
American  Red  Cross,  a  founder  of  the 
RosbTi  District  Visiting  Nurse  Associa- 
tion— later  the  Nassau  County  Home 
Bureau — a  Republican  committeewoman 
in  district  22,  Greenvale.  for  over  25 
years  and  one  of  the  first  trustees  of  the 
Village  of  East  Hills,  Mrs,  Hechler  also 
served  as  ofBcial  historian  for  the  village 
of  East  Hills,  a  position  which  she  held 
until  her  death.  She  was  singularly  de- 
voted to  the  community,  to  preserving  its 
history,  to  enriching  the  quality  of  the 
present  and  enhancing  prospects  for  the 
future.  To  her  many  en(ieavors.  she 
brought  her  special  brand  of  kindness, 
good  will  and  optimism. 

Mr.  Speaker,  CatJierine  Hechler  truly 
helped  to  mold  the  RoslyTi  community. 
We  are  indebted  to  her  and  will  sorely 
miss  her  energy,  foresight  and  faith, 

I  would  like  to  share  with  my  col- 
leagues the  article  about  Catherine 
Hechler  that  appeared  in  the  Roslyn 
News;  it  Is  a  fine  tribute  to  a  very  great 
lady: 

Catreklne  Hechler  Dies  at  06;   East  Hxlls 
Vn-LAGE   Historiam 

(By  Marian  Altman) 

Catherine  Elizabeth  Hechler,  a  resident 
of  East  Hills  for  the  past  67  years,  died  on 
May  5  at  the  age  of  96,  Her  death  marks  the 
end  of  an  era  in  Roslyn's  history. 

Born  Feb  6,  1880,  on  a  farm  in  Ballwin. 
Mo,,  she  was  a  graduate  of  Central  Wesleyan 
College  and  taught  In  the  St  Loul.s  County 
Schools  until  her  marriage  to  Charles  Hech- 
ler In  1909  The  Hechler*;  came  to  Roslyn  im- 
mediately following  their  wedding  when  Mr 
Hechler  was  appolnte<l  superintendent  of  the 
Mackay  Estate,  a  position  he  held  until 
Mackay's  death  In   1939. 

Until  his  death  In  1962,  Charles  Hechler 
was  active  In  local  and  North  Hempstead 
Civil  and  political  affairs,  serving  on  the 
Town  Board  for  many  years.  He  was  treas- 
urer of  the  VlllRKe  of  Ea.';t  Hill?  for  20  years, 
on  the  Roslyn  Board  of  Education  for  24 
years  (serving  as  its  president  for  six  years i. 
director  of  the  Bank  of  Hempstead  Harbor 
and  chairman  of  the  board  of  the  Roslyn 
National  Bank  and  Trust  Company, 

Mrs,  Hechler,  equally  active  In  community 
aJTalra.  helped  found  the  Roslyn  Branch  of 
the  American  Red  Cross  and  wa«;  appointed 
to  Its  executive  committee  In  1917  During 
World  War  I,  she  prepared  and  served  food. 
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in  a  tent,  in  Camp  Mlll,s;  during  World  War 
II,  she  was  chairman  of  staff  aides.  S'ne  a.s- 
slsted  at  every  blood  bank  for  many  years 
and  In  1971  was  honored  for  having  given  55 
years  of  service. 

As  soon  as  women  were  permitted  a  voice 
in  government,  Mrs,  Hechler  was  elected  a-s 
a  Republican  Committeewoman  In  District 
22,  Greenvale,  where  she  served  for  over  25 
years.  She  was  al?K)  vice-chairman  and  mem- 
ber of  the  executive  board  of  the  Nas.sau 
County  Federation  of  Republican  Women, 
One  of  the  first  trustees  of  the  Village  of 
East  Hills,  she  served  lat«r  as  Official  His- 
torian, a  position  she  held  until  her  deatli 

In  1913,  Mrs.  Hechler.  alonp  with  tither 
prominent  women  in  Roslyn,  helped  foui:id 
the  Roslyn  District  Visiting  Nurse  As.socla- 
tlon,  and  later  the  Nassau  County  Home 
Bureau,  Her  friends  of  many  years  aco  read 
like  a  history  of  our  area,  from  Mr,  and  Mrs, 
Samuel  Andrews  who  lived  m  the  home  that 
became  the  Blue  Spruce  Inn:  Mrs.  Thomas 
Clapham  whose  home  was  Inter  bought  by 
Benjamin  Stem;  the  Peter  Letsons,  from  the 
Mackay  Dairy;  the  Leon  Rushmores.  whose 
land  was  sold  to  Levitt  for  the  Country 
Club  development,  and  Mrs.  Christopher 
Morley  with  whom  she  served  on  committees 
for  the  Red  Cross,  She  remained  loyEJ  to  the 
Mackays  all  of  her  life  and  frequently  ex- 
pressed her  love  for  the  family. 

In  1919.  Mrs,  Hechler  was  Initiated  Into  the 
Order  of  the  Eastern  Star,  Glen  Cove-Nako- 
mls-Roslyn  Chaper  No,  432.  She  was  Worthy 
Matron  In  1927.  and  received  her  50  year  pin 
In  1969,  She  was  historian  of  the  Glen  Cove 
Chapter  No,  580.  Mattle  Lee  Horton  of  East- 
ern Star,  upwn  hearing  of  her  death,  stated 
that  Catherine  Hechler  "was  loved  by  all  who 
Vnew  her.  There  was  never  a  word  of  criti- 
cism, always  words  of  encouragement  ."^he 
wrote  lovely  poems  for  each  of  her  Eastern 
Star  sisters  as  they  were  polne  up  the  line" 

Carol  York,  speaking  as  past  president  of 
the  Roslyn  Heights  Garden  Club,  recalled 
that  Mrs.  Hechler  was  a  frequent  and  proud 
exhibitor  of  the  chrjsantheir.nnLs  which  she 
grew  In  her  back  yard,  for  which  she  won 
many  blue  ribbons  and  trl-colors.  Historian 
of  the  Garden  Club.  Mrs  Herhler  always  took 
great  delight  in  the  fart  that  her  birthday, 
Feb,  6.  usually  coincided  with  the  annual 
meeting  of  the  club,  and  "it  was  a  time  to 
rejoice  and  celebrate,"  Mrs,  York,  deeply 
moved  by  Mrs,  Hechlers  death,  said,  "With 
the  death  of  Catherine  Hechler  oi;r  commu- 
nity has  lost  Its  first  lady.  She  epitomized 
chaj-m.  graclousness.  intelligence,  and  vital 
good  humor.  Those  of  us  who  have  chosen 
the  Roslyn  area  for  our  homes  owe  a  great 
debt  to  the  early  resldent,s  like  the  Hechlers, 
We  are  the  beneficiaries  of  a  remarkable  type 
of  dedicated  commitment  to  community— a 
rare  and  genuine  concern — which  has  made 
the  greater  Roslyn  area  so  unique." 

For  many  years,  Mrs.  Hechler  made  ar- 
rangements of  the  chry.santhemunis  she  loved 
so  well,  and  presented  them  to  numerous 
F)eople,  Among  her  favorites  was  the  Roslyn 
Republican  Club,  to  which  she  presented  ar- 
rangements for  their  meetings  which  took 
place  at  Carpenter's  Hall.  She  was  named 
Honorary  Life  Member  of  the  Club  because 
of  her  dedicated  loyalty. 

The  Hechlers  moved  Into  their  famUy 
home  on  Glen  Cove  Road  In  1931  when  It 
was  still  part  of  the  .Mackay  Elstate.  and  It 
remains  today  the  Hechler  home,  a  quiet  re- 
minder of  Roslyn's  past  It  stands  Ui  remind 
us  of  a  time  when  people  like  the  Hechlers 
Involved  them.selves  In  the  Roslyn  Neglhbor- 
hood  House,  the  Village  Improvement  So- 
ciety, the  founding  of  the  various  incorpo- 
rated villages  In  Roslyn.  the  start  of  nursery 
schools  and  sewing  classes  and  home  eco- 
nomic classes  In  private  quarters  because 
such  services  were  needed,  and  the  hundred 
other  concerns  for  their  fellow  man  that  was 
exemplified  by  the  life  that  Catherine  Hech- 
ler Uved. 
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Irtciested.  aware,  committed,  never  bored 
with  life.  Mrs  Hechler  enjoyed  her  many 
activities  and  wa.s  always  available  to  offer 
a  kind  word  or  answer  a  question  about  Ros- 
lyn's past.  At  a  party  given  in  1970  at  the 
Bryant  Library,  Mrs.  Hechler  at  the  age  of 
90  was  a  featured  speaker.  She  ended  her 
little  talk  with  these  words:  "I  can  truly  say 
that  in  the  60  years  I  have  lived  in  Roslyn,  I 
have  never  had  a  dull  moment," 

Mrs,  Hechler  Is  survived  by  her  two  sons. 
Ken,  Congressman  since  1959  from  Hunting- 
ton. W,  Va,.  author  of  "Bridge  at  Remape:.," 
and  Charles  Hechler  Jr,,  a  free-lance  pho- 
tographer who  has  had  a  serious  interest  In 
art  all  his  life,  Charles  Hechler  resides  in  the 
family  home  la  Roslyn. 

Friday  evening  services  at  Lewis  Funeral 
Home  were  condvicted  by  the  Eastern  Star. 
On  Saturday,  May  8,  services  were  conducted 
by  the  Reverend  Charles  Calcagnl  of  the 
Congregational  Church  of  Manhas.set  Inter- 
ment followed  In  the  family  plot  in  Roslyn 
Cemetery. 


THE  NEXT  PRESIDENT'S  MIDEAST 
POLICY 


HON.  DAVID  R.  OBEY 

OF    WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  May  IS,  1976 

Mr.  OBEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wanted  to 
insert  into  the  Congressional  Record  at 
this  time  a  most  sober  article  on  the 
policy  choices  facing  Israel  by  Stephen 
Rosenfcld.  The  points  he  makes  may  not 
be  pleasant  but  they  must  be  faced. 

The  article  follows: 

The  N:  XT  Peesidfnt's  Mideast  Policy 
(By  Stephen  S.  Roeenfeld) 

Election-year  drag  notwithstanding.  Is 
there  such.  &,  thing  a.>  an  American  Mideast 
policy  alme(i  not  at  stalemate  but  at  settle- 
ment— a  policy  carrying  enough  bvireaucratk 
thrust  and  popular  con.sensus  to  be  put  into 
effect  after  the  election,  If  not  before? 

Plainly,  the  Israel  government  hopes  not. 
Prime  Minister  Rabin  has  made  no  secret  of 
his  Judgment  that  Is.'-aels-  best  bet  is  to  hanp 
on  until  1977  and  then  cope  as  well  as  pos- 
sible. One  does  not  have  to  suspect  he  is 
merely  bowing  to  Herce  Israeli  domestic  poli- 
tical pressures  Given  continued  Arab  un- 
wUUi.gness  'm  make  the  kind  of  commitments 
to  pr^ace  that  could  ease  Israeli  anxieties, 
there  is  good  reason  for  Israel  to  try  to 
tough  It  out, 

I  think,  however,  that  there  is  such  a  thing 
as  an  American  settlement  policy,  and  that 
the  Israelis  are  going  to  have  to  deal  with  it 
six)ner  or  later,  reluctant  as  they  and  many 
of  their  American  Jev.ish  supf>orters  m.iy  be 
to  face  up  to  the  fact. 

Everybody  knows  the  basic  equation  of 
such  a  settlement  policy:  territory  for  peace. 
It  surfaced  a.s  the  Rogers  Plan  in  1970.  a.s  tiie 
Brookings  Institution  report  a  few  months 
a^-o. 

Indeed,  according  to  Mark  BruzoiiSky.  a 
perceptive  young  Washington  writer  who  read 
the  Edward  Sheehac  'Foreign  Poiicy  '  article 
clo.'ier  than  the  rest  of  us,  the  United  StAtes 
viiii  heading  toward  public  statement  of  that 
b.isio  equation  m  its  Mldea.st  ■■reas.scssment" 
la.st  year. 

To  get  around  the  expected  opposition, 
Sheehan  wrote,  "Ki.ss.nger's  advisers  envi- 
sioned Ford  going  to  the  American  people  .  .  . 
pleading  the  necessity  for  Israeli  withdrawal 
m  exchange  for  the  strongest  guarantees 
But  the  May  pro-Israel  letter  of  76  senators 
killed  tliat  option.  Kls.slnger  decided,  accord- 
ing to  Sheehan.  to  put  off  that  option  to 
"some   future   time   when    the  President  is 
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stronger,  when  his  prospects  are  more  aus- 
picious, ,  .  ." 

Bmzonsky,  writing  In  Interchange,  a  pub- 
lication of  a  small  American  Jevrtsh  group 
called  Brelra  (alternative),  adds: 

"The  letter  from  the  76  Senators  may  weU 
prove  to  have  been  a  mistake.  While  It 
stopped  the  verbal  articulation  of  America's 
conception  of  a  Middle  Esist  peEice,  to  the 
confusion  of  everyone.  It  did  not  otop  its 
implementation.  In  fact,  the  letter  may  have 
made  It  easier  for  Kissinger  since  it  pre- 
vents Israeli  supporters  from  challenging 
the  fimdamentals  of  American  policy,  forc- 
ing them  to  focus  on  the  slow  and  subtle 
manifestations  of  pressure  which  have  beer. 
growing  since  1975,  In  effect,  Israel  Is  get- 
ting all  the  pressure  Implicit  in  option  1, 
wltho\it  the  benefit  of  an  articulated  over- 
all policy  to  challenge." 

Would  the  man  elected  President  next  No- 
vember decide  to  review  that  "option  1"? 
Certainly  the  same  objective  conditions — the 
oil -swollen  .Ajnencan  economic  and  political 
interest  in  the  Arab  world,  the  higher  ($2 
billion  a  year)  post- 1973  cost  of  supptortlng 
Israel,  the  interest  in  Soviet-American 
detente — wLl  be  there  pressing  on  any  new 
President.  So  will  be  many  of  the  old  bureau- 
crats. It  is  wrong  to  think  that  only  a  Re- 
publican President,  and  only  a  Secretary  of 
State  of  a  particular  sort,  would  choose  or 
be  compelled  to  address  such  conditions. 

In  my  view,  there  Is  really  only  one  way 
Israel  car.  gain  some  assurance  that  the 
United  States  won't  continue  leaning  on 
It^ — In  the  name  of  a  settlement  plan,  whether 
enunciated  openly  or  not — to  make  con- 
cessions It  deeply  fears  to  make.  That  Is.  of 
course,  for  Israel  to  proclaim  the  territory 
It  will  yield  up  for  peace  and  on  that  basis 
seek  to  enlist  American  support  for  Its  plan, 

I  think  that  Israel  Is  much  more  likely  to 
regain  and  hold  the  firm  long-term  Ameri- 
can support  It  desperately  needs  by  taking 
the  Initiative — or,  the  Palestinians  as  well 
as  on  territory— than  by  sticking  in  the 
cramped  shrinking  bargaining  poeture  that 
the  Rabin  government  currently  is  in.  That 
Is  the  way  Israel  can  best  get  the  United 
States  to  demand  concessions  from  Arabc 
as  well  as  themselves.  It  is,  if  you  wU;.  the 
way  to  put  the  monkey  on  the  Arabs'  back, 

I  am  not  talking  strictly  about  moral  fac- 
tors, although  the  morality  that  Americans 
perceive  In  Israeli  policy  is  of  tremendous 
importance  to  a  nation  like  Israel,  which 
seeks  American  support  on  the  bas!^  of  a 
presumed  moral  stand.  Being  a  vlgorouf 
working  democracy,  which  Israel  is.  is  one 
aspect  of  this  stand.  Treating  the  Palestin- 
ians fairly,  if  and  as  they  treat  Israel  fairly, 
is  a  second  aspect. 

But  one  must  acknowledge  as  well  the  real- 
polltlk  of  the  situation.  As  long  as  Israel 
is  not  seen  to  be  taking  advantage  of  all  the 
a\er.ues  to  jjeace  r>os6ibIy  open  to  it.  then 
the  breadth  and  depth  of  the  .\merlcan 
commitment  are  bound  to  erode  Israel  and 
many  American  Jews  might  like  to  see  the 
United  States  accept  Israel  as  "a  symbol  of 
American  steadfastness,"  in  James  Schles- 
inger's  words.  But  Israelis  would  be  fooUsh 
to  think  that  "American  steadfastness"  will 
be  mobilized  regardless  of  what  Israel  does 
i.i;-  Its  own. 


THE  SECOND  WAR  BET^'^'EEN  THE 
STATES— P.AJRT  III 


HON.  MICHAEL  HARRINGTON 

OP    MASSACHtJSETTS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATrV'ES 

Tuesday,  May  18.  1976 

Mr.  HARRINGTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  to- 
day I  am  inserting  the  third  of  an  eipht- 
part  series  concerning  regional  econoiaic 
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development  which  appeared  In  the  May 
17.  1976,  edition  of  Business  Week  As  I 
have  emphasized  previously,  the  burden 
of  our  country's  reRlonal  imbalance  does 
not  fall  on  the  Northeast  alone,  but  ex- 
tends to  all  of  the  States  in  the  indus- 
trialized North.  The  accompany InK  text 
addresses  the  problems  that  the  Indus- 
trialized Midwest  is  facinp  due  to  a 
shrlnkinti:  tjix  base,  among  other  factors 

I  strongly  recommend  the  article  to 
my  colleaKues 

The  text  of  the  third  installment 
follows: 

Behind  the  Decline  in  Midwzst  Manu- 
FAcrraiNc 

For  a  century.  Mld'A'est^rners  watched  with 
pride  aa  the  Great  Lakes  states  of  Ohio, 
Michigan.  Indiana.  Illinois,  and  Wisconsin 
evolved  from  an  agricultural  center  Into  the 
country's  mlKhtlest  and  most  concentrated 
Industrial  complex  The  economic  power  came 
from  mining,  steel  production,  refining,  and 
transportation  systems  tied  to  the  Great 
Lakes  In  turn,  the  lake.s  and  railroads  linked 
the  region  with  the  rich  timber  and  Iron  ore 
of  the  North  and  the  coalfields  of  the  lower 
Midwest  and  Appalachla.  A  chain  of  ethnic 
cities  along  the  Southern  rim  of  the  lakes. 
swollen  by  a  massive  Influx  of  European  im- 
migrants, emerged  as  strategic  mamifactiir- 
Ing  centers,  major  markets,  and  gateways  to 
the  West. 

Today,  this  vast  Industrial  heartland  Is 
losing  momentum  Itn  old  manufacturing 
cities,  faced  with  shrinking  tax  bases,  are 
decaying  Like  New  England  two  decades  ago, 
the  region's  growth  rates  In  population,  per- 
sonal Income,  and  employment  are  rapidly 
slipping  behind  those  of  the  booming  South- 
east and   Southwest 

Since  19S0  manufacturing  employment  In 
the  Great  Lakes  states  has  grown  only  4.3'"; 
That  compares  with  76 r^  in  the  Southeast. 
Ml'"  In  the  Southwest,  and  a  national  aver- 
age of  20-,.  Between  1967  and  1972.  capital 
expenditures  In  manufacturing  increased 
only  12";  In  the  Great  Lakes  states  and  Penn- 
sylvania (the  latter  is  economically  tied  to 
that  region  by  the  steel  industry).  During 
the  same  period,  they  rose  21  ^  in  the  South- 
east, ig-p  in  the  Southwest,  and  12''r  across 
the  US 

Ralph  Wldner,  former  head  of  the  Appa- 
lachian Regional  Commission  and  now 
director  of  the  Ohio-based  Academy  for 
Contemporary  Problems,  puts  It  bluntly 
when  he  says,  "The  Industrial  Midwest  Is  the 
new  economic  problem  area  of  the  country." 

The  traditional  vigor  of  the  Industrial  Mid- 
west Is  being  sapped  by  three  Important  na- 
tional  trends: 

The  eccfcomlc  shift  from  manufacturing 
to  service!! — which  now  represents  neiwly 
two-thirds  of  the  nation's  private -sector  em- 
ployment—means that  more  and  more  com- 
panies are  less  shackled  by  geographical  re- 
quirements. Unlike  manufacturing  com- 
panies, which  are  often  restricted  by  trans- 
portation and  raw  material  needs,  service 
companies  are  freer  to  move  wherever  they 
choose.  And  many  choose  to  go  where  the 
living  Is  cheaper     and  often  better. 

The  Industrial  Midwest — like  New  Eng- 
land—Is losing  a  growing  number  of  factories 
to  the  Southeast  and  Southwest  In  the  past 
20  years,  for  Instance,  the  Akron -based  rub- 
ber companies  have  moved  production  fa- 
cilities closer  to  new  Southern  markets,  trim- 
ming empluyment  of  rubber  workers  In  Akron 
by  half. 

Automatl.ju  may  be  taking  the  biggest  Job 
toll  of  all  According  to  Edmund  Ayoub.  as- 
sistant research  director  of  the  United  Steel- 
workers  of  Amerk'tt.  employment  among  pro- 
ductl.iii  and  tnalntenan.e  workers  In  the  in- 
dustry peaked  In  195.3  at  571  000  Bv  the  early 
19708.  employment  dropped  t<i  a  pre-reces- 
slon  low  of  4OO.0O0  Along  the  wav.  produc- 
Uvlty  Increases  have  taken  up  the  slack 
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the  region  8  BOOSTm 

Regional  developers,  government  planners. 
and  others  concerned  about  the  growth  prob- 
lems of  the  Industrial  Midwest  are  busily  try- 
ing to  reverse  the  trend  In  their  Industry 
recruiting,  city  fathers  can  still  make  a 
strong  case  for  the  Oreat  Lakes.  Deeplte  Its 
economic  troubles,  the  region  c  ^ntlnuea  to 
account  for  32%  of  total  U-8  ms  jufacturlng 
employment  and  absorbs  nearl>  30%  of  all 
U.S.  capital  spending  for  manufacturing 
plant  and  equipment. 

The  flve-state  region  and  bordering  metro- 
pwlitan  areas,  such  as  Pittsburgh  and  St. 
Louis,  produce  80%  of  the  nation's  auto- 
mobiles, 76 '"r  of  Its  steel,  and  62 '"r  of  its 
machine  tools.  Because  of  the  region's  central 
location,  transportation  network,  and  skilled 
labor  force,  developers  can  also  sell  the  In- 
dustrial Midwest  as  an  attractive  primary 
location.  Within  a  few  weeks,  in  fact.  Volks- 
wagen Is  expected  to  announce  that  Its  nrst 
US   assembly  plant  will  be  In  Ohio. 

In  many  ways.  In  fact.  Ohio  could  be  rep- 
resentative of  many  of  the  problems  of  the 
Industrial  Midwest — and  Its  sales  appeal. 
"Ohio  Is  preeminently  a  manufacturing 
state."  says  Paul  Craig,  an  economist  at  Ohio 
State  University.  "Some  36  Tc  of  all  Ohio  em- 
ployment and  40't  of  gross  state  product  are 
In  manufacturing.  Nationally,  only  25',  of 
employment  Is  In  manufacturing."  Further- 
more. Craig  adds,  Ohio  manufacturing  is 
heavily  concentrated  In  durable  goods:  pri- 
mary metals,  metal  fabricating,  machinery, 
electrical  equipment,  and  transportation 
equipment. 

"There  Is  a  general  mlsimpresslon  that  the 
durable  manufacturing  Industries  are  sick 
and  stagnant  nationally."  says  Craig.  "Noth- 
ing could  be  further  from  the  truth."  Prom 
1948  to  1973.  Craig  notes,  the  country's  real 
output  of  duroble  goods — the  combined  total 
of  consumer  durables  and  producer  durable 
equipment — expanded  by  261'".  while  real 
gross  national  product  expanded  only  159': 

To  help  lure  Industry,  boosters  are  spread- 
ing far  and  wide.  Ohio's  Governor  James  A 
Rhodes  personally  led  a  group  of  local  and 
state  officials  that  lobbied  In  Wclfsburg.  Oer- 
many,  for  the  V3  Volkswagen  plant  Two 
weeks  ago.  Rhodes  Joined  another  regional 
grade  mission  to  Japan.  Robert  D  Orr.  Lieu- 
tenant Governor  of  Indiana  and  the  leader 
of  that  state's  Industry-recriUtlng  drive, 
hopes  to  get  the  topic  of  regional  economic 
development  on  the  agenda  for  the  Midwest 
Governors  Conference  In  Indianapolis  In 
July 

With  the  rapid  growth  of  service  indus- 
tries, many  metrop>olltan  areas  are  also  going 
after  service  companies — so  far.  with  orUy 
mixed  succeoa.  At  a  time  when  Chicago.  Cin- 
cinnati. Cleveland.  Detroit.  Pittsburgh,  and 
other  manufacturing  centers  are  losing  pop- 
ulation, other  metropolitan  areas  that  have 
become  education  and  service  centers  are 
growing  and  thriving.  Among  the  healthiest 
are  Oolumbus.  Ann  Arbor,  and  Indianapolis 
Yet  the  region's  services  employment  con- 
tinues to  trail  the  rest  of  the  country.  Since 
1950  services  hiring  In  the  Oreat  Lakes  region 
has  grown  only  55^,.  compared  with  a  na- 
tional average  of  65'' <  and  a  growth  rate  In 
the  Southeast  and  Southwest  of  70'~'r 

Many  Midwestern  economists  look  tn  New 
England  for  answers  to  their  regional  prob- 
lems. New  England,  for  Instance,  has  made  a 
fairly  successful  attempt  to  attract  more  and 
more  high-value-added  t<H~hnologv  indus- 
tries. However,  the  Industrial  Midwest  lags 
behind  the  Northeast  and  other  regions  In 
attracting  the  iederal  research  and  develop- 
ment funds  crucial  to  such  Industries.  Only 
5'^  of  federal  R&D  dollars  are  now  spent  in 
the  region. 

A    PH     D     DBAtN 

As  shown  In  the  chart  on  page  94.  In  fact, 
the  region  receives  total  federal  outlavs  equal 
to  only  84 '"r  of  Its  federal  tax  burden  Com- 
paring actual  tax  collections  with  total  fed- 
eral aid.  payroll,  defense  contracts,  and  ret- 
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erans  and  -Social  Sec\irlty  benefits,  the  pus- 
back  ratio  falls  to  only  49'7t  "h  good  deal 
of  the  wealth  of  these  states  ko^  t<i  Wa.H.n- 
Ington  and  gets  dlstrlbute<l  in  tlie  South  and 
West."  says  Indian's  Orr  We  are  now  ac- 
tually subsidizing  the  states  that  are  suc- 
cessfully competUiK  aga'.n.st  u.s 

The  Great  lAkes  states  are  also  looking 
for  ways  to  attract  and  hold  top  profes- 
sional talent  Like  capital  and  Jobs,  profes- 
sional talent  now  tends  to  flow  southward  or 
westward  While  one  of  every  four  PhDs  in 
the  covuitry  Is  educated  In  the  region,  only 
one  In  six  works  there 

Some  limited  growth  proponent's  praise  the 
new  economic  charact-er  of  the  Mldwe.st 
Other  experts  such  as  Wldner.  ftnd  bitter 
irony  In  the  region's  problems  "The  Indus- 
trial Mldweet  has  historically  Inherited  thf 
out-nilgratKm  of  the  p<x>r  from  the  South,' 
Wldner  say  'Now  the  tax  ba.se  to  handle 
that  problem  is  draining  back  to  the  South 
but  the  poor  are  left  behind."  he  adds  "The 
industrial  Midwest  in  simply  bleeding  to 
death  " 


MR  BROOMFIELD'S  THOUGHTS  ON 
ISR.'KEL  THE  CONGRESS.  AND 
AMERICAN  DIPLX)MACY 


HON.  J.  WILLIAM  STANTON 

or  OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  May   IS.   1976 

Mr  J  WILLIAM  STANTON  Mr 
Speaker,  yestei"day  my  colleague  from 
Michigan  'Mr  Broomfield'  addres&ed 
the  Mens  Club  of  Congregation  Beth 
Shalom  In  Oak  Park.  Mich.,  on  Israel, 
the  Congress,  and  American  diplomacy 
I  found  his  remark.*;  to  t>e  suffused  with 
di-sceming  observations  and  analyses  on 
subjects  of  major  concern  to  u.s  all.  More- 
over, this  speech  provides  an  especially 
relevant  and  timely  backdrop  for  Con- 
gress' consideration  later  this  week  of 
international  security  assistance  legisla- 
tion for  fiscal  year  1976  and  1977  In 
short,  it  is  must  reading  and  I  commend 
It  to  your  immediate  attention : 

I  thank  you  for  the  Invitation  to  appear 
before  Congregation  Beth  Shalom  today 
I  am  pleased  to  have  this  chance  to  give 
you  my  lmpresslon.s  of  where  we  .stand  In 
the  Middle  East  and  how  the  Ford  .Admin- 
istration plans  to  proceed  on  the  pa'h  to- 
ward a  Just  and  durable  pea<'e  In  the  ares 

As  the  ranking  minority  member  of  the 
House  Committee  on  International  Relatlcns. 
I  have  worked  closely  with  the  Ford  Admin- 
istration on  the  formulation  and  Imple- 
mentation of  American  foreign  policy  I  have 
had  the  opportunity  personally  to  discuss  our 
Middle  East  and  security  as.sistance  policies 
with  the  President  on  several  recent  oc- 
casions (most  recently  this  week  while  we 
returned  together  to  Mlchlean)  I  would  like 
to  reassure  you  on  two  ba.«lc  points 

Three  months  ago,  speaking  In  the  Dis- 
trict, I  noted  that  .American  .support  for 
Israel  transcends  politics,  traditional  con- 
cepts of  alliance,  and  Big  Power  rivalry  Our 
support  for  Israel  la  a  moral  Issvie;  indeed 
It   Is  a  moral   Imperative 

There  is  no  Inclination  anvwhere  In  Wash- 
ington, or  anvwhere  In  this  country,  to  walk 
away  from  our  moral  c<^)mmltment  to  Israel 
To  do  .<»o  would  be  to  betray  everythli.g 
America  has  stood  for  for  the  paft  two 
hundred  years 

This  Admlnl.<=tratlon  and  this  Con^'re-s.'  «re 
determined  to  provide  Israel  with  the  where- 
withal, the  military  and  economic  assistance 
and  the  moral  support,  to  preserve  Its  Inde- 
pendence and  Integrity  af  a  Jewish  state 
Any  analysis  of  American  Middle  East  policy 
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must  begin  from  this  premise   The  American 
commitment    to   Israel    Is    not    In    question 

The  President,  the  Congress,  and  the 
.\nierlcan  pe'  pie.  even  in  a  time  of  economic 
distress,  overwhelmingly  support  assistance 
to  Israel  on  a  massive,  unprecedented  scale 
We  support  thl.s  aid  we  are  prepared  to  make 
this  sacrifice,  because  we  believe  In  what 
Israel  stands  for;  because  we  are  honored  to 
count  that  brave  country  as  a  friend:  and 
because  we  shudder  at  the  very  thought  of 
what  might  transpire  If  Israel  Is  unable  to 
defend  Itself  and  .stand  on  I'l  own  two  feet 
Aid  Ui  Israel  Is  not  charity:  It  Is  an  Invest- 
ment In  democracy  and  decency 

I  take  Issue  with  thoee  who  suggest  that 
the  Administration  is  pressuring  Israel  for 
unrealistic  concessions  as  a  quid  pro  quo  for 
continued  aid  We  recognize,  as  most  Is- 
raelis recognize,  that  true  security  can  only 
come  with  peace,  and  peace  will  not  blossom 
forth  from  the  status  quo.  If  there  Is  to  be 
peace  In  the  Middle  East,  there  will  obvious- 
ly have  to  be  territorial  and  political  ad- 
justments In  the  area.  But  It  Is  not  for  this 
or  any  other  government  to  dictate  to  the 
parties  what  these  adjustments  should  be. 
The  United  States  has  neither  the  right,  the 
ability,  nor  the  Inclination  to  Impose  a  peace 
In  the  Middle  East.  (And  that  goes  for  the 
."Viviet  Uiilon  too  I 

We  can.  and  we  are.  doing  everything  pos- 
sible to  bring  the  parties  together,  for  Im- 
proved understanding  But  we  recognize  that 
a  genuine  peace  In  the  Middle  East  can  only 
be  one  that  1."  genuinely  acceptable  to  the 
parties  concerned  We  understand  that  Is- 
rael. a.s  the  party  being  asked  to  make  the 
major  territorial  concessions,  must  be  con- 
vi!.ced  that  such  concessions  will  Indeed 
iead  to  peace  and  acceptance  and  will  not 
pose  Intxjlerable  security  risks.  Israel  must 
also  be  assured  that  she  can  count  on  the 
tlrm.  unfln^'glr.^  support  of  the  United  States 
In  the  event  the  Aratis  remain  Intransigent 

I  can  also  reassure  you.  again  from  first- 
hand experience,  that  President  Ford's  re- 
cent veto  of  the  Plscal  Year  1976  Security 
.Assistance  legislation — with  Its  more  than 
12  billion  for  Israel— was  totally  unrelated 
to  reports  of  friction  between  Tel  Aviv  and 
Washington  over  the  so-called  Interim 
quarter  question 

President  Ford's  veto  was  occasioned  by  a 
genuine,  deep-felt.  fully-Justified  concern 
that  a  hostile  Congres.s  was  attempting  to 
legislate  the  conduct  of  our  foreign  relations. 
robbing  the  President — and  future  Presi- 
dents— of  Important  flexibility  and  author- 
ity In  the  priicess 

Reacting  to  past  abuses  and  excesses.  Viet- 
nam and  Watergate  being  the  most  obvious 
examples.  Congress  has  attempted  to  use  its 
authorization  of  a.s.slstance  legislation  as  a 
lever  to  pry  concessions  from  the  Adminis- 
tration and  win  far  Congress  a  larger  share 
of  the  foreign  policy  action. 

Congress  attempted  to  strip  ti  e  President 
of  his  ability  to  limit  trade  with  Viet  Nam 
In  the  vain  hope  that  unilateral  concessions 
to  the  Communists  will  produce  Iniormatlon 
on  our  MlA's;  Congress  has  impose  1  an  ar- 
bitrary celling  on  arms  sales  abroad,  a  cell- 
ing that  Inhibits  our  ability  to  Interact  with 
other  nations,  places  Amerlcati  buslnes'  at 
a  serious  disadvantage,  and  could  Impact 
adversely  on  shipments  to  Israel  In  the  fu- 
ture Congress  has  also  legislated  an  end  to 
our  military  assistance  programs  abroad. 

Of  greatest  concern  to  the  President  Is 
Congress'  lncrea.slng  resort  to  the  "legisla- 
tive veto"  a&  an  ln.«trumeni — of  question- 
able constitutionality — to  enforce  its  will  In 
foreign  affairs  and  cripple  the  ability  of  the 
Executive  Branch  to  act  decisively  Congress 
has  claimed  the  ability  to  cancel,  by  con- 
current re.solutlon.  arms  sales  and  arms 
tran-sfers  abroad,  even  when  they  are  con- 
ducted within  straight  commercial  channel*.. 
Congress  would  also  like  the  ability  to  ter- 
minate assistance  to  nations  It  deems  to  be 
In  violation  of  basic  human  rights. 

Congress,  In  short,  went  for  a  foreign  af- 
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fairs  power  grab,  encroached  upon  the  Presi- 
dent's authority,  and  dared  him  to  react. 

After  President  Ford  called  Congress'  blu9 
by  vetoing  the  Security  Ajsslstance  Bill.  Con- 
gress quickly  caved  in  and  removed  some 
of  the  provisions  that  were  most  objection- 
able to  the  Executive  Branch.  One  of  the 
factors  contributing  to  the  unusual  speed 
with  which  Congress  went  about  'eating 
crow"  was  the  urgent,  compelling  require- 
ment to  come  up  with  a  coherent,  substaxi- 
tlal.  and  acceptable  program  of  assistance  to 
Israel. 

I  cAn  tell  you  categorically  that  this  vital 
program  will  not  become  a  victim  of  the 
internal  squabble  between  Congress  and  the 
President  over  authority  to  conduct  our 
foreign  fXJllcy  Our  assistance  for  Israel  will 
not  be  Jeopardized  because  all  parties — the 
Democratic  Congress,  the  Republican  Presi- 
dent, and  the  American  electorate  all  realize 
that  a  strong,  confident  and  secure  Israel  is 
an  indispensable  Ingredient  of  our  foreign 
policy  and  a  prerequisite  to  peace  in  the 
Middle  East 

As  you  can  tell  from  my  remarks,  I  sin- 
cerely believe  that  Congress  Is  going  too 
far  In  asserting  Its  prerogatives  Ui  the  field 
of  foreign  affairs  I  do  not  think  this  country 
can  function  effectively  In  the  International 
arena  if  we  have  535  individuals — 100  Sen- 
ators and  435  Congressmen — pretending  to 
be  Secretan,'  ot  State  and  clamoring  to  make 
foreign  policy.  Believe  me.  I  have  been  In 
the  House  long  enough  to  know  It  won't 
work. 

The  American  Congress  has  an  accepted. 
Important  foreign  policy  function  that  cen- 
ters on  oversight  and  control  of  the  purse. 
It  has  the  ability  to  function  as  a  construc- 
tive, responsible  force  In  foreign  affairs 
Congress  has  also  undertaken  significant 
foreign  policy  initiatives;  It  has,  for  ex- 
ample, been  the  conscience  of  the  Adminis- 
tration In  the  field  of  human  rights 

But  what  concerns  me  is  that  Congress. 
In  Its  fascination  with  and  desire  to  legis- 
late In  the  field  of  "fundamental  human 
rights",  focuses  almost  entirely  on  countries 
such  as  ChUe  and  Korea.  'Wholesale  abuses 
of  human  rights  In  India  are  conveniently 
overlooked  And  that  greatest  perpetrator  of 
outrages  against  the  conscience  of  maBkind — 
the  Soviet  Union— is  allowed  to  purchase 
grain  and  technology  vital  to  Its  survival 
while  It  keeps  millions  of  people  pent  up 
within  Its  repressive  borders,  people  Innocent 
of  any  crime  save  for  the  desire  to  live  In  the 
country  of  their  choice. 

I  say  that  If  Congress,  dlsUltisloned  with 
the  progress  of  detente,  wants  to  play  a 
leading  role  In  human  rights,  wants  to 
block  discriminatory  policies,  and  seeks  to 
act  as  a  responsible  force  in  foreign  affaU™, 
let  us  take  a  close  look  at  the  policies  of  the 
Soviet  Union  and  ask  ourselves  how  far  we 
are  prepared  to  go  in  sustaining  a  regime 
that  dally  tramples  human  rights  and  af- 
fronts the  world  with  Its  policies  of  repres- 
sion. 

Friends  of  Lsrael  In  this  country  have  a 
difficult,  sensitive  mission  of  the  highest  im- 
portance We  must  work  to  insure  that  Is- 
rael obtains  from  the  United  States  the  full 
measure  of  support  necessary  to  maintain  Its 
security  and  to  deter  aggre-sslon  At  the  same 
time,  we  must  seek  to  preserve  and  strength- 
en the  overall  fabric  of  friendship  between 
Israel  and  the  United  States  We  must  rec- 
ognize that  the  vitality  and  sincerity  of  this 
friendship  Is  at  least  as  important  as  specific 
levels  of  a.sBlstance  at  any  given  time 

American  assistance  to  Israel  is  obviously 
significant,  and  there  Is  room  for  legitimate 
disagreement  on  that  critical  question  of 
"how  much  Is  enough?"  Our  assistance,  how- 
ever. Is  only  part  of  a  bigger  picture  It  is  a 
tool  designed  to  give  Israel  the  power,  the 
confidence,  and  the  latitude  to  examine  care- 
fully all  roads  to  peace. 

There  Is  no  erosion  of  .American  support 
for  Israel,  no  weakening  of  the  American 
commitment  I  am  extremely  confident  about 
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the  relationship  between  America  and  IsraeL 
I  am  confident  that  both  countries  are  work- 
ing for  a  common  objective — peace  and  se- 
curity. We  are  pursuing  a  difficult,  elusive 
goal,  but  one  that  is  well  worth  the  chase 

To  the  extent  that  there  are  differences 
between  Israel  and  the  United  States,  they 
are  family  differences,  differences  of  approach 
and  not  of  principle  They  shall  be  resolved 
because  both  parties  seek  to  resolve  them 
and  get  on  with  our  work  as  partners  in  the 
pursuit  of  peace. 

They  will  be  resolved  because  neither  Lsrael 
nor  the  United  States  can  afford  the  price 
of  failure. 
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HON.  ANDREW  YOUNG 

or   GEORGIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  May  18.  1976 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Georgia,  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  join  our  colleagues  Representatives 
Chisholm,  Metcalfe,  Mitchell  of  Mary- 
land, and  Madigan  in  submitting  the  fol- 
lowing article  by  Prof.  Jerry  Hirsch  en- 
titled "Jensenism:  The  Bank  of  Science 
Without  Scholarship."  I  believe  that  this 
article  will  set  the  record  straight  re- 
garding the  lindocumented  sources  of 
Jensens  writings.  It  is  hoped  that  those 
who  use  propaganda  to  further  the 
causes  of  racism  and  divisionism  in  our 
society  would  not  be  misled  by  the 
theories  of  Jensen. 

Part  II  of  Professor  Hirsch's  thought- 
provoking  article  follows : 

Jensemtsm  II 

Lest  I  leave  the  impression  that  only  be- 
havioral Bclentl£ts  have  been  gulled  by  Jen- 
senism, note  the  following  tribute  from  Brit- 
ish geneticist  Eaves;  "...  The  HER  article  . 
Is  unparalleled  In  breadth  and  lucidity  as  a 
review  of  the  genetical  and  environmental 
determinants  and  correlates  of  Intelli- 
gence. ...  [I]  commend  it  as  a  useful  sum- 
mary of  the  evidence  relating  to  the  geneti- 
cal determination  of  individual  differences  In 
Intelligence  and  as  a  source  of  data  and  hy- 
potheses relating  to  differences  between  races 
and  social  classes.  .  .  .  No  one  who  reads  Jen- 
sen's papers  can  fall  to  recognize  a  facility 
with  the  literature  which  is  shared  by  few 
of  his  critics.  .  .  ."»   (pp.  250-261) 

Even  Dobzhansky  nods  sympathetically : 
"It  Is  unfortunate  that  the  writings  of  Jen- 
sen ( 1969  I .  Eysenck  1 1971 )  and  some  others 
are  eagerly  exploited  by  racist  propagandists, 
perhaps  without  consent  of  the  scientific  In- 
vestigators themselves."*^  ip.  11 1  And.  In 
Ernst  Mary's  updated  abridgement  of  his 
classic  volume  on  evolution,  some  solid  bio- 
logical Information  had  to  be  pruned  away 
to  make  room  for  his  new  Jensen-based  dis- 
cussion about  the  "correlation  between  per- 
formance in  I.Q.  tests  and  genuine  |sic!]  In- 
telligence (Jensen  19691.""  (p.  406; 

Recently  Oxford's  J.  R  Baker  relies  on 
both  Jensen's  'original"  and  Eysenck's  pop- 
ularization in  the  treatise  claimed  by  the 
prestigious  Oxford  University  Prees  In  the 
Sen-  York  Bevieu  of  Books  i  February  2. 
1974)  to  be  "Written  with  a  thoroughness 
uncharacteristic  In  the  usual  treatment  of 
this  subject"  and  touted  with  the  following 
rhetoric  on  the  dust  Jacket:  ".  .  it  was  high 
time  that  someone  wrote  about  race  as 
Baker  does.  i.e.  In  the  spirit  of  a  one-man 
Royal  Commission"  by  Sir  Peter  Medawar. 
nobel  laureate,  and  "A  most  impressive  dis- 
play of  profoimd  scholarship  and  vast  eru- 
dition ....  provides  the  essential  basis  upon 


Footnotes  at  end  of  article. 
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which  anv  ob]prtlvp.  rational  and  scientific 
dlscuBslon  of  racial  <11fT»?rprirfs  must  pro- 
ceed" by  none  other  than  Artrtur  R  Jensen! 
iTierefore,  It  should  come  as  n*  surprise  that 
"Dr  Baker's  conclusion  ...  Is  that  In  certain 
racial  K^o'ips  there  Is  a  higher  proportion  of 
persons  capable  of  clevelopln4  high  Intelli- 
gence than  in  other  groups."  " 

And  finally  we  leam  to  be  skeptical  about 
the  prevailing  standards  of  qliallty  control, 
scientific  Judgment  and  scholarly  integrity 
wlien  we  find  that  Jensen  Is  now  deciding  on 
the  merits  of  articles  siibniltted  to  the 
American  Journal  op  Human  OeneticB^*  It 
makes  the  Cattell  shortcoming  understand- 
able (see  below).  ' 

m.  THE  NAOIB  OP  SCURlkLITT 

On  page  31,  Jensen  *  present  as  his  Pig.  4 
the  graph  and  caption  listed' as  nay  Fig.  1 
and  gives  in  the  text  immedlaOely  beneath  it 
the  following  explanation:  "  -  1  ■  within  only 
six  generations  of  selection  tlje  offspring  of 
the  'duir  strain  make  100  i)erc«*it  more  errors 
In  learning  the  maze  than  do  tne  offspring  of 
the  "bright"  strain  (Thompsm^,  1954)."  And 
the  only  reference  appearing  Ifi  his  bibliog- 
raphy for  this  figure  and  the  liccompanylng 
.statement  Is  to  a  f23-page  19^4  publication 
by  W  R  Thompson.  Again,  on  page  458  of 
the  summer  Issue  In  Jensen's]  fallacious  ri- 
poste- to  Lee  Cronbach's  crlt^lsm,**  which 
appeared  In  the  spring  Issue,  hie  alleges;  ""In 
fact.  In  the  study  which  I  cited  as  an  exam- 
ple, and  from  which  my  Figure  4  is  taken, 
rats  were  bred  for  learning  ability  that  gen- 
eralized across  24  different  maaee.  .  .  .  Fuller 
and  Thompson  (I960).""*'  (pi  456:  Italics 
addfd)   What  Jensen  misrepresents  to  be  ""24 


dirrerent   mazes""   la  repeatedly 


described  by 


hLs  own  source  (Fuller  and  ThomfMon   1960, 
p.   212)    In  the  singular:    "   -   J  .   the  Hebb- 

WUllams  maze It  consists  of  a  square 

enclosure  ...  a  starting  box  ■  f  ■  a  goal  box. 
.  .  .  Barriers  .  .  .  Interposed  Iri  various  ways 
between  the  starting  box  and 'the  goal  con- 
stitute the  problems""*  (Itallbs  added) 
Consultation    of   Thompson/  (1954),    how- 


ilfl  Fig.  44  (on 
/as  my  Fig  2. 
k-tlcle    occupies 

fcnsen  mlsrepre- 

^e  at  Cambridge. 

Hence  to  read 
order  to  appre- 

Uatlon       There, 


ever,  reveals  another  graph- 
page  217)  *  which  appears 
Ptirthermore.  Thompson"8 
only  23  not  the  123  pages 
sents  It  to  be  In  our  exchar 
England.  I  urged  the  an 
ThompKon  for  themselves  1| 
elate  Jensen"R  mlsreprew 
Jensen  expres.sed  surprl.se.  In  the  Harper  A 
Row  reprinting  of  his  lOflb  HER  travesty, 
Jensen  ( 1972)  presents  on  pfcge  102  •"  the  two 
figures  and  caption  which  appear  a.s  my  Fig. 
3.  preceded  on  page  i^!  tr,-  the  following 
statement  In  a  footn<.!o  At  a  meeting  of 
the  Brain  Research  Assoclatton  on  July  17, 
1970.  In  Cambridge.  En glandi  Professor  Jerry 
Hlr'ich  accu.';ed  me  of  having  }faked  or  altered 
the  graph  In  Flgxire  4  t<i 
strongly  favor  an  hereditaria^ 
The  figure  that  appears  here  ' 
produced  (by  photography, 
from  the  source  In  which  I  fo 
son,  R  .  Genetics  of  the  Noi 
York:  Pergaxnon.  1965.  page 
irig  this  figure  against  the 
turns  out  that  one  data  pol| 
I  have  had  the  graph  re-dra 
necessary  correction,  as  shown 
(Italics  added)  I  never  said  " 
gued  ""to  make  it  more  stroi^ffly  favor  an 
heredltarlan  Interpretation."*  (The  conference 
WM  tape  recorded.)  I  have  no  way  of  dis- 
tinguishing Jensen"s  fakery  from  his  Incom- 
petence. Consultation  of  Pobln.son "  (1965, 
p  537),  reliance  on  which  he  only  belatedly 
confesses  In  1972,  corroborates  It  as  the  pre- 
viously unacknowledged  source  of  Jensen"8 
figure,  which  In  1969  was  deceptively  attrib- 
uted to  Thomp.son  1954  It  also  reveals  a 
new  Jen.sen  ml.srepre.sentatlon.  Jensen's  claim 
In  1972  to  have  cojisulted  "the  original  data"' 
la  there  revealed  as  misleading  because  Rob- 
ln.son   states   explicitly:    "The  average  score 


I  make  it  more 
Interpretation, 
ifas  directly  re- 
st re-draftlng) 
kmd  It  (Robln- 
oay  Rat.  New 
37) .  In  check- 
^ginal  data.  It 
U  Is  In  error. 
Ited  with  the 
figure  4'."*' 
taked"  or  ar- 
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for  each  generation  was  presented  graphi- 
cally In  the  report  but  without  accompany- 
ing figures"  (p  537)  —  (=  no  data!).  In  ad- 
dition. Thompson  himself  states:  ""Mean 
scores  of  bright  and  dull  animals  of  each 
generation  are  presented  graphically  In  figure 
44.""  (Italics  added) 

We  are  Informed  by  two  sources  f  Jensen 
1972;  "  Times  Literary  Supplement  Summer 
1973  **)  that  Jen»en"8  '"classic"  paper  Is  also 
reprinted  In  "Congressional  Record.  May  28, 
1969.  Vol.  115,  No.  88,  pp  14189-14217.""" 
Reassure  Jensen  fans  that  they  have  little 
to  fear:  examination  of  the  Congressional 
Record  of  the  United  States  reveals  that  their 
hero  has  been  able  to  cover  his  tracks  and 
reduce  his  risk  of  perjury  or  oontempt-of- 
Congress  charges — neither  the  purloined 
Plgiu-e  4  nor  the  Thomp.son  reference  with 
the  false  pagination  appears  there'  In  place 
of  the  latter  we  find  that  on  page  14216 
in  the  alphabetically  ordered  references  be- 
tween D.  P.  Moynlhan  and  R  D.  Tuddenham 
Is  a  blank  space  into  which  has  been  In- 
serted: ""[Page  122  of  manuscript  was  not 
Included  In  printed  copy  submitted)",  as 
shown  In  my  Pig  4.  which  Is  a  photoigraph 
of  the  Congressional  Record— he  has  omitted 
30  references  and  all  the  figures  from  the 
1969  HER  travesty  In  the  version  provided  to 
our  Congress,  the  ultimate  source  of  the 
funds  that  have  financed  the  Jensenlsm  dis- 
grace. 

It  was  introduced  by  John  R.  Rarick,  the 
congressional  representative  of  St  Francls- 
vUle,  Louisiana,  ".  .  .  because  of  the  signif- 
icant findings  ...  (by  Jensen]  In  the  field 
of  environment,  heredity  and  behavior"  (p. 
14189)  The  following  year  under  the  head- 
line "Integration  May  Harm  Blacks'"  (p. 
22519.  July  1,  1970."  Rarick  again  Introduces 
Jensen  testimony  beginning  on  page  22524. 
More  fully  to  appreciate  Ranck"s  con- 
stituency and  philosophy,  note:  '".  .  .  Rarick 
Is  the  most  rapidly  right-wing  member  of 
Congress  .  .  .  who  some  claim  was  once  as- 
sociated with  the  Ku  Klux  BOan.  regularly 
Inserts  the  most  vitriolic  kind  of  far-right, 
sometimes  antl -Semitic,  propaganda  Into  the 
Congressional  Record.  Even  his  fellow  South- 
ern conservatives  dont  take  him  very  seri- 
ously."' (M.  Barone.  O  TJJlfusa  and  D  Mat- 
thews. The  Almanac  of  American  Politica. 
(Boston-  Oamblt.  1974).  p.  398:  fortunately. 
Rarick  has  now  been  defeated  in  the  1074 
primaries  after  four  terms  in  Congress),  con- 
sult The  Citizen  published  by  the  white  Citi- 
zens Councils  of  America,  254  E.  Grlfflth 
Street,  Jackson,  Mlssl.sslppi,  and  read  the  ac- 
oounte  of  the  Cltlzems  Councils  and  their 
goal  •"  .  .  to  wage  unremltMng  war  In  defense 
of  segregation/'  In  C.  Vann  Woodward's  The 
Stranger  Career  of  Jim  Crow,  and  In  Jack 
Peltason's  58  Lonely  Men.  As  late  as  summer 
1974  the  situation  had  still  not  changed.  It 
appears  that  all  states  except  Louisiana  have 
taken  some  action  "for  compliance  with  Title 
VT  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964.  .  .  . 
Louisiana  refused  ...  to  file  desegrega- 

tion plans  and  has  .   .   .  been  sued  by  the 
Justice  Department  for  compliance.  .  .  ." 
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THE  NEED  FOR  TEACHING  ETH- 
ICS AND  CITIZENSHIP  IN  OUR 
SCHOOLS 


HON    CHARLES  E.  BENNETT 

'•y    FI"RIIlA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REI'REril  NTATIVES 

Tuesday.  May  18.  1976 

Mr.  BENNETT  Mr.  Speaker.  Owen 
PrLsby.  vice  pre.sidcnt  of  Uie  Chase  Man- 
hattan Bank,  ha.s  brought  to  my  atten- 
tion several  articles  that  Illuminate  the 
pressing  need  In  tlio  Nation's  .schools  for 
programs  to  stimulate  an  awarcne.ss  of 
ethics  and  citizenship  amon^  American 
young  people. 

Both  "Moral  Education."  a  Wall  Street 
Journal  editorial,  and  the  Tom  Rradcn 
article.  "What  Was  Wrong  With  Their 
Education?"  point  out  this  tremendous 
need  and  lack  In  our  present  educational 
system. 

I  also  submit  the  findings  of  a  recent 
Gallup  poll  in  which  79  percent  of  those 
interviewed  favored  public  school  in- 
struction in  morals  and  standards  of 
conduct. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  a  bill.  II. R.  53, 
which  undertakes  to  fill  the  ethical  edu- 
cational gap  in  our  Nation's  schools  by 
providinK  grants  upon  local  application 
bv  a  public  .school  which  requests  such 
aid  for  the  purpo.se  of  .setting  up  pro- 
grams to  teach  ethics  and  citlzen.shlp.  I 
believe  tills  Ls  a  concept  whose  time  haa 
come. 
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I  strongly  urge  the  House  to  take 
prompt  action  on  this  bill.  We  should  lose 
no  further  time  in  starting  our  effort  to 
prepare  more  adequately  the  next  gen- 
eriition  of  American  young  people  to  face 
Uie  issues  and  problems  of  the  future  in 
a  more  adequate  manner. 

The  articles  follow: 
[From  the  Wall  Street  Journal.  Jan.  25,  1975] 
Moral  Education 

Watergate  provided  the  final  push,  but 
other  social  problems  from  drug  use  to  rising 
crime  have  .spurred  U.S.  public  schools  to  pay 
more  attention  to  questions  of  moral  and 
ethical  developmeiit.  A  Christian  Science 
MoriUor  survey  found  widespread  enthu- 
siasm In  schools  lor  courses  in  "'moral  de- 
velopment." 'character  education"  and 
"'value   clarlflcatlon." 

In  a  certain  sense  this  represents  a  turn- 
about in  the  direction  of  American  educa- 
tion. In  the  early  years  schools  placed  great 
8tre.ss  on  moral  and  ethical  development 
alon^-  with  the  three  Rs.  Whatever  their  other 
defect.s.  William  McGuffey's  "Eclectic  Read- 
ers" and  similar  primers  sought  to  Impart  an 
ethical  consciousness  But  directed  efforts 
to  Impart  standards  lessened  as  American 
society  became  more  complex  and  pluralis- 
tic. 

The  revised  effort  to  teach  moral  principles 
In  schools  Is.  however,  not  a  particularly 
radUal  l.anfje,  even  In  modern  terms.  It 
wuuld  !x>  hard  for  good  teachers  not  to  con- 
vey a  set  of  ethical  and  moral  principles  to 
their  students  through  their  words  and  ex- 
ample and  through  their  interpretations  of 
literature,  science  and  other  academic  sub- 
Ject-s.  By  this  process,  there  can  be  little 
doubt  that  schools  always  have  tended  to 
reflect  the  ethical  or  moral  framework  of  the 
society  that  surrounds  them. 

We  would  admit  to  some  concerns  over  ef- 
forts to  formalize  this  process  and  to  make 
It  a  conscious  and  directed  part  of  the  school 
curriculum  In  a  pluralistic  society,  specific 
standards  ut  belief  are  better  set  by  such 
bodies  a.s  the  church,  where  membership  Is 
voluntary,  or  In  the  home  than  by  state- 
dJ-ected  schools. 

There  Is  always  the  danger  that  the  state 
e^'jrts  will  come  Into  conflict  with  personal 
and  private  beliefs  or  that  they  will  attempt 
to  foster  an  allegiance  to  selective,  and  not 
altogether  wholesome  values.  Militarists  In 
pre-war  Japan,  for  example,  seized  upon 
mora!  Instruction  In  the  schools  (shu-shln) 
to  forge  a  doctrine  of  blind  obedience  to  the 
emperor.  This  sort  of  thing  may  make  for  a 
;iiore  orderly  society  but  It  carries  risks  for  a 
democratic,  free  nation. 

Having  said  that,  however,  we  have  little 
duubt  that  ti'.ere  are  generally  accepted  ethi- 
cal and  moral  verities  that  have  had  a  place 
In  almost  every  society  and  religion  down 
through  time.  The  simple  principle  of  "'do 
u:ito  others  as  you  would  have,  etc.,"  Is  a 
prescription  for  ethical  conduct,  for  exsimple, 
that  is  hard  to  improve  upon,  whatever 
sophist;?   might   try   to   make  of   It. 

We  would  hope  that  the  ethical  revival  the 
Monitor  .sees  would  reaffirm  doubt  that  some 
youngsters  In  our  society  receive  no  worth- 
while ethical  guidelines,  from  either  chxirch 
or  family.  And  too  many  modern  adults,  In 
the  schools,  churches  and  households,  are 
reluctant  to  exercise  moral  authority,  per- 
haps becau.se  of  a  confusion  in  their  own  be- 
liefs If  the  latest  movement  restores  the 
notion  that  adults  can  and  should  provide 
rr.oral  leadership.  It  will  be  welcome  Indeed. 

I  From  the  Washington  Post,  Apr.  17,  19741 
What  Was  Wrong  Wtth  Theib  Education 
(By  Tom  Bradeni 
There  vras  something  wrong  with  the  edu- 
cation of  those  who  surrounded  President 
Nixon  during   the   Watergate   crimes,  and  I 
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wonder  whethe.-  our  college  and  university 
presidents  are  fetvlng  any  thought  to  the 
question  of  what  It  is. 

It  wotUd  be  sad  to  think  that  10  or  20  years 
from  now  a  future  President  would  again 
surround  himself  with  such  bright  young 
men,  so  well  dressed,  so  well  graiduated  and 
so  111  prepared  to  face  questions  of  right  and 
wrong. 

There  has  been  a  good  deal  of  soul-search- 
ing among  lawyers,  sensitive  about  the  fact 
that  so  nxany  of  these  men  were  members 
of  the  bar.  .\s  a  result,  it  has  been  officially 
proposed  that  law  .schools  make  a  conscious 
endeavor  to  get  to  the  questions  of  ethics 
during  a  training  which  may  now  lean  In 
the  direction  of  the  expedient. 

But  by  the  time  anybody  enters  law  school 
he  ought  to  have  had  some  acquaintance 
with  moral  questions.  In  four  years  of  un- 
dergraduate study,  .some  professor,  some 
course,  some  reading  should  cause  hUn  to  ask 
himself  whether  a  thing  Is  right  rather  than 
whether  a  thing  can  be  done. 

Which  is  why  our  colleges  and  universi- 
ties ought  to  be  looVtlng  closely  at  their  po- 
litical science  and  business  admlnLstration 
departments  Can  It  be  sheer  coincidence 
that  so  many  of  those  who  have  admitted 
guilt  in  the  Watergate  affair — or  who  have 
been  Indicted  by  grand  Juries — took  under- 
graduate degrees  in  these  subjects? 

Consider  the  list:  Donald  Segrettl,  who  has 
already  served  a  prison  term,  graduated  In 
business  administration  from  the  University 
of  Southern  California.  So  did  Herbert  W. 
B^lmbacb,  the  President's  personal  attorney 
who  pled  guilty  to  selling  an  ambassadorial 
post.  H.  R.  (Bob)  Haldeman,  Mr.  Nixon's  for- 
mer chief  of  staff  who  has  been  Indicted  on 
several  counts.  Is  a  business  administration 
graduate  from  UCLA. 

Among  Watergate  majors  In  political  sci- 
ence are  John  Ehrllchman  at  UCLA,  Dwlght 
Chapln  and  Gordon  Strachan  (International 
relations)  at  USC,  Jeb  Magruder  at  WUllams, 
Charles  Colsou  at  Brown. 

The  Institutions  are  among  the  country's 
finest.  But  what  was  wrong  with  the  educa- 
tion? Are  btislness  administration  and  politi- 
cal science  two  subjects  that  do  not  lend 
themselves  to  ethical  questions?  Or  are  they 
being  taught  that  way? 

Walter  Llppmann  pointed  out  many  years 
ago  that  the  diminishing  rellglotis  faith  of 
Americans  posed  a  problem  for  the  public 
morality.  Americans  would  have  to  reason 
their  way  rather  than  having  it  handed  to 
them  from  the  pulpit.  How  useful,  then,  the 
educational  system,  and  how  important  the 
great  books  which  posed  the  great  moral 
problems? 

Is  a  man  required  to  read  any  of  these 
boolcs  In  four  years  of  business  administra- 
tion' Or  of  political  science?  Or  is  he  chained 
to  questions  of  management,  manipulation 
and  Image? 

In  his  book,  "Public  Opinion,"  Llppmcmn 
recounts  the  scene  In  Book  V  of  the  "Repub- 
lic" when  Socrates  stalks  out  after  warning 
Adelmanthls  to  attribute  the  usefulness  of 
philosophers  "to  the  fault  of  those  who  will 
not  use  them,  and  not  to  themselves." 

How  sad  to  reflect  that,  2,000  years  after 
Plato,  graduates  of  our  finest  colleges  have 
not  only  never  used  phUosophers  but  were 
never  required  to  hettf  them. 
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[Prom  the  New  York  Times,  Apr.  18,  1976] 

Morals  iNSTKucmoN  Favored  in  Schools  bt 
79  Pkrcknt  in  BrrsvEY 

A  large  majority  of  Americans  favor  the 
Instruction  on  morals  and  moral  behavior  In 
the  schools,  according  to  the  latest  Gallup 
Poll. 

The  survey  found  that  79  percent  of  those 
Interviewed  supported  the  instruction,  while 
16  percent  were  opposed. 

To  the  question,  "Would  you  favor  or  op- 
pose Instruction  In  the  schools  that  wotild 


deal  with  morals  and  moral  behavior,"  «4 
percent  of  parents  with  children  In  public 
schools  favored  the  Instruction,  while  12 
percent  were  cppKJsed.  Eighty-five  percent  of 
parents  with  children  In  parochial  schools 
supported  It,  with  13  percent  opposed. 

Two-thirds  of  those  Interviewed  also  be- 
lieved that  people  today  do  not  lead  lives 
that  are  as  honest  and  moral  as  the  Ilvee  of 
I>eople   In   the   past. 

To  the  question,  "Do  you  think  people  In 
general  today  lead  as  good  lives — honest  and 
moral — as  they  vised  to,"  66  percent  said  no 
and  30  percent  said  yes. 

"The  proportion  of  negative  responses  haa 
Increased  14  percentage  points  since  1966 
when  the  same  questions  was  asked  and  52 
percent  said  no  while  39  percent  said  yes  In 
1952.  opinion  was  about  evenly  divided  with 
47  percent  saying  that  morality  was  declin- 
ing and  46  saying  It  was  not. 

The  survey  was  based  on  personal  Inter- 
views with  1,638  adults,  aged  18  and  over, 
conducted  In  more  than  300  selected  local- 
ities throughout  the  nation  during  the 
period  Jan.  23  t  >  Jan.  26. 


PRESIDENTIAL  PROCTALLATION 


HON.  DAVID  C.  TREEN 

OF    LOUISIANA 

IN  "THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  May  18.  1976 

Mr.  TREEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  Mrs.  Alvin 
Ackerman,  a  constituent  of  mine  from 
Morgan  City,  La.,  asked  me  to  bring  to 
the  attention  of  my  colleagues  President 
Lincoln's  admonition  that  our  Nation,  as 
it  grows  in  numbers,  wealth,  and  power 
not  forget  "the  gracious  hand  which 
preserved  us  in  peace,  and  multiplied 
and  enriched  and  strengthened  us."  I  be- 
lieve we  should  admit  that  sometimes  in 
our  congressional  debates  in  Congress, 
"we  have  vainly  imagined,  in  the  deceit- 
fulness  of  our  hearts,  that  all  these  bless- 
ings were  produced  by  some  superior  wis- 
dom and  virtue  of  our  own."  In  accord- 
ance with  Mrs.  Ackerman's  request,  I 
am  inserting  in  the  Record  the  Presi- 
dential proclamation  proclaiming  April 
30,  1863,  as  a  Day  of  National  Humilia- 
tion, Pasting  and  Prayer. 

The  proclamation  follows: 
Proclamation  Appointino  a  National  Fast- 

Dat,  Mabch  30,  1863  By  thx  Prieident  or 

the  United  States  or  Aioquca 

■Whereas,  the  Senate  of  the  United  States, 
devoutly  recognizing  the  supreme  authority 
and  Just  government  of  Almighty  God  In 
all  the  affairs  of  men  and  of  nations,  has  by 
a  resolution  requested  the  President  to  desig- 
nate and  set  apart  a  day  for  national  prayer 
and  humiliation: 

And  whereas,  it  is  the  duty  of  nations  as 
well  as  of  men  to  own  their  dependence  upon 
the  overruling  power  of  God;  to  conjfeas  their 
Bins  and  transgressions  In  humble  sorrow, 
yet  with  assured  hope  that  genuine  repent- 
ance will  lead  to  mercy  and  pardon;  and  to 
recognize  the  sublime  truth,  announced  In 
the  Holy  Scrlpturos  and  proven  by  all  his- 
tory, that  those  nations  only  are  blessed 
whose  God  is  the  Lord ; 

And  Insomuch  as  we  know  that  by  his 
divine  law  nations,  like  individuals,  are  sub- 
jected to  punishments  and  chastisements  in 
this  world,  may  we  not  Justly  fear  that  the 
awful  calamity  of  civil  war  which  now  deso- 
lates the  land  may  bo  but  a  punishment  In- 
filcted  upon  us  for  our  presumptuous  sins, 
to  the  needful  end  of  our  national  reforma- 
tion as  a  whole  people?  We  have  been  the 
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reclplems  of  the  cholceat  bovinUes  of  Heaven. 
Wo  have  been  preserved.  ihesA  many  ye»ir8. 
In  peac«  and  prosperUy.  We  have  grown  In 
number*,  wealth,  and  power  ba  no  other  na- 
tion has  ever  grown,  but  we  have  forgotten 
Ood.  We  have  forgotten  the  gracious  band 
which  preeerved  us  in  peace,  and  muUlpUed 
and  enriched  and  strengthened  us;  and  we 
have  vainly  lira-^'ned.  In  the  d»celtfulne»8 
of  our  heart*,  that  ail  theao  blessings  were 
produced  by  some  superior  wisdom  and  vir- 
tue of  our  own.  Intoxicated  with  unbroken 
succesa,  we  have  become  too  self-sufflclent  to 
feel  the  necesalt-y  of  redeeming  and  preserv- 
ing grace,  too  proud  to  pray  to  the  God  that 
made  us: 

!t  behooves  us.  then,  to  humble  ourselves 
before  the  offended  Power,  to  confess  our  na- 
tional sins,  and  to  pray  for  clemency  and  for- 
giveness: 

Now.  therefore.  In  compliance  with  the  re- 
quest, and  fully  concurring  In  the  views,  of 
the  Senate,  I  do  by  this  my  proclamation 
designate  and  set  apart  Thursday  the  30th 
day  of  April,  1863.  as  a  day  ■-'f  national  humil- 
iation, fasting,  and  prayer.  And  I  do  hereby 
request  all  the  people  to  abstain  on  that  day 
from  their  ordinary  secular  pursuits,  and  to 
unite  at  their  several  places  of  public  worship 
and  their  respective  homes  in  keeping  the 
day  holy  to  the  Lord,  and  devoted  to  the 
humble  discharge  of  the  religious  duties 
proper  to  that  solemn  occasion.  All  this  being 
done  in  sincerity  and  truth,  tet  us  then  rest 
humbly  In  the  hope  authorized  by  the  divine 
teachings,  that  liie  united  ory  of  the  nation 
win  be  heard  on  high,  and  answered  with 
blessings  no  less  than  the  nardon  of  our  na- 
tional sins,  and  the  restor  tlon  of  our  now 
divided  and  suffering  couE  ;ry  to  Its  former 
happy  condition  of  unity  a  ad  peace. 

In  witness  whereof,  I  hav  i  hereunto  set  my 
hand,  and  caused  the  sei  ,1  of  the  United 
States  to  be  affixed. 

|L.  S.)  Done  at  the  clt  r  of  Washington, 
this  thirtieth  day  of  Man  h,  In  the  year  of 
our  Lord  one  thousand  e  jht  hundred  and 
sixty-three,  and  of  the  Ini  lependence  of  the 
United  States  the  elghty-a  (venth 

Aekaham  Lincoln. 

By  the  President:  J 

WiixiAM  H.  Seward.  Sikrctary  of  State. 


REMARKS  BY  PAITT.  Jl  SCREVANE. 
CHAIRMAN  OF  THl  NEW  YORK 
CITY  OFF-TRACK  I^^TTING  COR- 
POR.ATION 


HON.  JOHN  M.  MURPHY 

OF    NEW    Y'.):IK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  May  IS.  1976 

Mr  MURPHY  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  the  leave  to  extend  my 
remarks  in  the  Record,  I  include  the  fol- 
lowing The  testimony  of  Paul  R.  Scre- 
vane.  the  chairman  of  the  board  of  the 
New  York  City  OfT-Track  Betting  Corp.. 
before  the  American  Horse  Council  In 
Washington,  D.C..  In  March  of  this  year. 
Mr.  Screvane  has  been  a  distinguished 
public  servant  In  New  York  City  for 
years,  and  his  statement  does  an  ex- 
cellent job  of  enumerating  the  benefits  of 
the  off-track  betting  program,  while 
touching  upon  the  future  of  racing  In  the 
United  States  This  is  an  area  of  consid- 
erable interest  in  New  York  and  around 
the  Nation,  and  I  commend  Mr.  Scre- 
vane s  remarks  to  my  colleagues. 
Paul  R.  Scrivanf: 

Paul     Screvane     completed      twenty-nine 
years  of  service  to  New  York  City,  Including 
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terms  as  Deputy  Mayor  to  Robert  F  Wagner 
and  as  President  of  the  New  York  City  Coun- 
cil, prior  to  his  appointment  as  President 
and  Chief  Executive  Officer  of  the  New  York 
City  Off-Track  Betting  Corporation  by  Mayor 
Abraham  D  Beame  on  March  4,  1974  On 
Augtist  1.  1974  Mr  Screvane  became  Chair- 
man of  the  Corporation's  Board  of  Directors. 
He  was  reappointed  to  six  year  terms  as 
Chairman  and  President  of  the  Corporation 
on  December  14,  1976. 
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Ke MASKS  BT   Paul  R.  Sc-rcvank  BcroRK  Thk 

AuxKiCAN    Horse    CoirNciL.    Washington, 

DC.  March  11.  1976 

Members  of  the  panel.  ladles,  and  gentle- 
men My  name  Is  Paul  Screvane  I  suppose 
most  of  you  know  that  I  serve  as  the  Presi- 
dent and  Chairman  of  the  Board  of  Directors 
of  the  New  York  City  Off -Track  Betting  Cor- 
poration. 

The  purpose  of  this  panel  Is  to  dlsctias  off- 
track  betting.  That  Is.  I  am  afraid,  an  original 
Idea  There  Is  no  Issue  In  the  sporting  world 
more  In  need  of  serious  discussion,  but  I  can 
recall,  almost  without  exception,  only  dia- 
tribe and  rhetoric  in  the  trade  and  sporting 
press.  Here — and  I  choose  at  random — la 
Jerry  Hauck,  president  of  Harness  Horsemen 
International,  saying  In  the  Horsemen's 
Journal  for  AprU  that  "We — meaning.  I  take 
It,  you — must  watch  the  OTB  people.  They 
have  an  ambition  to  destroy  racing". 

Who's  the  better  for  remarks  like  thaf  I 
had  hoped — I  do  bop>e — to  engage  In  a  dia- 
logue with  horsemen,  who  are.  after  all.  the 
foundation  of  the  parl-mutuel  t>ettlng  Indu.^- 
try,  but  Mr.  Hauck's  comment  Is  rather  a 
non  sequltur.  It's  confusing,  too — harness 
racing.  In  New  York.  Is  doing  well  enough. 
Average  dally  harness  handle  In  1974  was  up 
14  i  relative  to  1970.  Harness  purses  had  In- 
creased by  35%  over  the  same  period,  so  there 
wouldn't  appear  to  be  anything  seriously  the 
matter  with  New  York  harness  racing.  But 
perhaps  OTB's  "destructive  ambitions"  con- 
cern only  the  flats.  Shall  I  examine  the 
New  York  Racing  Association? 

1970  was  a  record  year  for  the  NYRA.  The 
Association's  average  dally  handle  was  $.'12 
mUltou.  Average  dally  parl-mutuel  revenue*, 
net  of  money  returned  to  the  bettors  and 
payments  to  the  State,  were  $183,000.  With 
admissions  and  concessions  total  average 
dally  revenues  came  to  $252,000.  or  $59  mU- 
Uon,  for  that  year.  Legal  off-trfvck  bettliig 
began  operations  In  1971.  And  OTB  did  Im- 
pact local  track  handle  and  attendance  In 
that  year  and  In  1972.  But  by  iy74  the  rela- 
tionship between  the  tracks.  OTB,  and  the 
market  for  parl-mutuel  betting  Ln  New  York 
was  maturing.  It  Is  Instructive  to  compare 
NYRA  handle  and  revenues  for  1974  to  the 
1970  figures. 

Handle,  at  $750  mUUon.  was  about  1.0% 
greater  than  the  $743  million  the  NYRA  re- 
ported for  1970.  But  the  number  of  racing 
days  had  been  Increased,  from  234  to  266, 
and  average  dally  handle  was  down  10.9%, 
to  $2.8  million,  from  the  record  level  of  1970. 
One  would  therefore  expect  parl-mutuel 
revenues  to  be  down  also,  but  this  was  not 
the  case.  Average  dally  parl-mutuel  revenues 
bad  Increased  by  24.7%,  to  $228,000  Total 
average  dally  revenue.s,  including  admissions 
and  concessions  but  excluding  contributions 
from  OTB.  had  also  Increased,  by  $26,000.  or 
10.2' ,  ,  to  $278,000.  The  NYRA,  then,  was  In 
belter  condition,  so  far  as  revenues  ore  con- 
cerned. In  1974  than  In  1970,  even  without 
OTB's  financial  contribution.  But  off-track 
betting  contributed  $8  million,  or  $30,000  for 
each  racing  day.  to  the  N'VTLA  In  1974.  This 
money  Increased  the  Association's  total  reve- 
nues to  $81  5  million,  or  $308,000  for  each  day 
of  racing,  an  Increase  In  total  average  dally 
revenues  of  22  2%  over  1970  TTiere  Is  nothing 
In  these  figures  to  support  the  contention 
that  off-track  betting  has  hurt  New  York 
Racing  Association  revenues.  NYRA  re-enues 
are  up.  and  not  down,  compared  to  1970 


And  what  of  thoroughbred  horsemen?  Has 
ofT-track  betting  hurt  or  helped  the  Interests 
of  people  who  raced  horses  at  NYKA  tracks 
during  the  last  five  years?  Let's  look  at  NYRA 
purse.s  These  st<:>od  at  record  levels  In  1870, 
In  that  year  the  average  dally  total  purse 
money  at  NYRA  tracks  was  $93.iK)0  During 
1974  the  average  dally  total  NYRA  purse  had 
Increased  by  32 ''c  to  $122.0tO  ToUl  NYRA 
purses  were  $22  million  In  1970  By  1974 
N'^'RA  purses  had  risen  to  $;32  million,  an  In- 
crease of  49  5':  OTB  contributed  $8  million. 
or  74^.  of  this  Increase, 

There  can  be  no  question,  I  think,  that 
thoroughbred  horsemen  have  benefited  from 
off -track  betting  In  New  York,  Thl.s  Ls  tie- 
cause  purses,  under  New  York  State  law,  are 
directly  related  to  parl-mutuel  handle,  and 
OTB  has  enormously  Increased  the  parl- 
mutuel  handle  on  racing  In  New  York.  I  have 
already  said  that  the  N'i'RA  handled  $750  mil- 
lion In  1974  OTB  handled  an  additional  $418 
million  on  NYRA  races  that  year,  which  in- 
creased the  total  handle  on  N'i'RA  races  by 
55  8'~r  to  $1  17  billion  And  hor.semen  direct- 
ly profited  from  this  Increase 

Tills  Is  the  essential  point  concerning  o"- 
track  betting's  effect  upon  racing  In  New 
York:  OTB  hiLs  Increased  the  market  for 
legal  parl-mutuel  wagering  TlUs  Is  a  fact  of 
great  significance  to  horsemen,  track  owners 
and  operators,  and  government. 

It  may  also  be  the  only  encouraging  fact 
ixjncernlng  the  racing  Indvistry  In  New  York 
and  the  neighboring  States  Racing  has  been 
dangerously  over-extended  In  the  Northeast. 
There  are  too  many  races  (in  t<K)  many  racing 
days  In  the  New  Ytirk  area  and  next  year 
there  will  be  major  tracks  opening  at  Mea- 
dowlands  across  the  Hud-son  In  New  Jersey. 
The  racing  Industry  has  broken  a  law  that 
says  you  cannot  profitably  Increase  your 
product  without  also  Increasing  the  market 
for  your  product  Industries  that  break  this 
law  undergo — -sooner  or  later  serious  con- 
traction This — and  I  am  talking  about  tracks 
closing— will  happen  to  the  racing  Industry 
unl&5«  something  is  done  to  prevent  It 

Protectionism — antl-OTB  legislation— Is 
not  the  answer  Only  the  near-terai  interests 
of  a  few  Individuals  and  corporations  will  be 
served  by  policies  designed  to  protect  a  de- 
clining market. 

The  answer  Is  growth  The  niarket  for  parl- 
mutuel  racing  must  be  increased  And  It  Is 
simple,  iihort -sighted  folly  to  suppose  that 
racing  can  lncrea.se  Its  market  by  restricting 
access  t<}  parl-miituel  wagering 

What  racing  needs,  and  does  not  have,  are 
nationally — or  at  least  regionally- -conceived 
policies  designed  to  Insure  the  interests  of  all 
the  partners  in  the  parl-mutuel  Industry — 
of  track  owners  and  horsemen  and  govern- 
ment. 

The  first  principle,  becatise  It  Is  the  over- 
riding need,  of  such  policies  should  be  to 
develop  Interest  In  the  sport  of  racing  Racing 
must  find  more  personalities  In  its  horses  and 
riders  And  racing  must  create  more  events 
of  wide  and  general  Interest  for  these  per- 
sonalities to  compel*  In 

Television  \a  the  most  f-ffecllve  and  perhaps 
the  only  way  to  accomplish  the.^e  things  on 
the  scale  that  !.•!  needed  OTB  has  spent  $5  7 
million  on  televLsed  nulng  since  1971  We 
have  niftxle  this  expenditure  to  Increase  the 
public  s  exposure  to  racing  We  have  shown 
that  this  lncreas<»«  the  public's  participation 
In  parl-muttiel  wagering  on  horse  races  You 
.should  not  fear  the  challenges  of  televised 
racing    You  should  accept  them 

And  as  racing  develops  a  larger  market  for 
Its  sp>ort,  for  the  .spectacle  of  hor><»R  running. 
It  should  cnpltallre  on  the  public's  Interest 
by  Increasing  the  publics  access  to  parl- 
mutuel  betting  through  off-track  betting 
systems. 

It  will  not  be  easy  to  restore  American 
racing  to  .sound  economic  health  But  I  think 
that    New    York's    experience    with    off-track 
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bettiiig  has  proven  that  the  Idea  of  creating 
a  new  market  for  racing  by  increasing  the 
public's  access  to  parl-mutuel  betting  Is 
sound.  OTB  has  caused  enormous  growth  in 
parl-mutuel  handle  Track  revenues  have  in- 
creased Purses  have  grown  Oo\ernment  has 
realized  a  greater  return  on  the  investment 
that  it  made  when  pari-muiuel  racing  was 
legalized.  This  much  has  been  accomplished. 
More — much  more — remains  to  be  done. 
There  are  complicated  and  difficult  problems 
before  us,  but  I  believe  that  if  each  of  the 
several  partners  In  the  parl-mutuel  :ndiL';try 
will  agree  to  cooperjite  In  the  management  of 
that  Industry  all  of  us  will  benefit. 
Thank  you    Are  there  any  questions? 


FITHIAN;    FEA  SHOULX)  BE  ABOL- 
ISHED 


HON.  FLOYD  J.  FITHIAN 

or    IKDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  May   IS,  1976 

Mr  FITHIAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  respec- 
tively urge  my  colleagues  in  the  House  to 
join  with  Congresswomun  Patrici.^ 
ScHROEDER  and  myself  to  abolLsh  the 
Federal  Energ>'  Administration — FEA 

I  cannot  support  legislation,  such  as 
HR.  12169,  the  Commerce  Committee 
bill,  which  will  continue  the  life  of  this 
needless  bureaucracy,  an  agency  which 
has  been  a  spokesman  for  the  special  in- 
terests. 

The  FEA  Ls  one  of  the  fastest  growing 
bureaucratic  agencies  in  Washington.  It 
has  politicized  the  energy  issue  and  has 
squandered  millions  of  dollars  on  a  com- 
puterized public  relations  campaign  to 
justify  its  own  existence.  It  is  the  classic 
example  of  a  temporary  agency  which 
expands  and  expands,  duplicating  func- 
tioas  of  other  agencies  and  creating  over- 
lapping Juri.sdiction. 

Wa.ste  in  Government  must  be  reduced, 
and  a  good  place  to  start  is  with  the 
FEA  By  abolishing  FEA.  we  could  re- 
di.'^tnbut.c  a  few  key  FEA  activities  to 
existing  Government  offices  and  elimi- 
nate most  of  the  agency's  divisions,  sav- 
ing the  Uixpayer  millions  of  dollars. 

Our  goal  should  be  quite  simple — the 
elimination  of  FEA.  We  must  stop  its 
abuse  of  power.  We  must  .stop  its  efforts 
to  bring  politics  into  the  energj'  issue. 
We  must  halt  the  Big  Oil  influence  on 
American  energy  policy. 

Today,  I  testified  before  the  House 
Committee  on  Rules  concerning  the  abol- 
ishment of  FEA.  I  would  like  to  share 
these  comments  with  my  colleagues  in 
the  House,  and  ask  that  they  be  re- 
print,ed  in  tlie  Record: 
Testimony    of    Hon.    Plotd    J     Ptthian    of 

Indian ,^.  Before  the  Hotrsx  Committee  on 

Rtn.Es.   T^'ESDAT,   Mat    18.    1976,   Conckhn- 

ivo  HR    12169 

Mr.  Chairman,  Members  of  the  Committee, 
I  would  like  to  thank  you  for  the  oppor- 
tunity to  speak  to  you  thts  morning  re^ard- 
Ine  HJR  12169,  the  Commerce  Committee's 
bill  to  extend  and  expand  the  Federal  En- 
ergy Administration 

I  must  tell  you  from  the  outset  that  I  am 
stronely  opp>osed  to  extending  the  life  of 
the  FEA    I  am  even  more  strongly  opposed 
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to  the  legislative  vehicle  chosen  for  the  ex- 
tension. HR  12169.  Extending  the  life  of 
the  FEA  may  be  simply  a  perpetuation  of 
a  mushrooming  administrative  anachronism, 
but  extending  Its  life  by  side-stepping  con- 
current committee  Jurisdictions,  as  H.R. 
12169  clearly  does,  appears  to  be  a  threat  to 
the  orderly  transaction  of  business  In  these 
chambers. 

I  believe  a  bit  of  history  Is  In  order. 

That  the  FEA  was  formed  two  years  ago  as 
a  temporary  agency  Is  an  indisputable  fact. 
The  Federal  Energy  Administration  Act  of 
1974  provided  the  statutory  authority  for 
the  new  PEA,  but  its  personnel  and  many  of 
its  functions  originated  in  other  government 
agencies  and  departments.  The  Interior  De- 
partment furiUshed  the  Offices  of  Petroleum 
Allocation.  Energy  Conservation.  Energy  Data 
and  Analysis,  and  Oil  and  Gas.:  The  now- 
defunct  Cost-of- Living  Council  supplied  Its 
Energy  Division.  And  the  FEA's  regulatory 
sections  borrowed  heavily  upon  the  Depart- 
ment of  Treasury's  talent  and  manpower 

The  Federal  Energy  Administration  Act 
specified  clearly  and  directly  that  the  i>er- 
sonnel  and  functions  performed  by  the 
agency  could  be  returned  to  their  original 
locations  in  government  at  the  termination 
of  the  Act.  Just  4.3  days  from  today  "Bor- 
rowed" personnel  were  spieclflcally  tissured 
in  the  bill  that  they  could  return  to  their 
former  positions  In  permanent  agencies  of 
government  following  the  termination  of  the 
FEA.  The  President  was  directed  by  the  act 
to  transmit  a  full  report  outlining  the  dis- 
position of  the  functions  of  the  FTIA  upon 
its  termination,  or  on  the  reorganization  of 
the  federal  government  for  the  management 
of  energy  policy  In  short,  every  step  was 
taken  two  years  ago  to  allow  us  to  let  FEA 
quietly  expire  on  June  30. 

But  since  the  original  FEA  Act  two  years 
ago,  the  FEA  has  widely  expanded  its  opera- 
tions, flagrantly  soliciting  a  permanent  role 
in  national  energy  f>ollcy.  often  acting  with- 
out legal  authorization  and,  in  some  cases, 
acting  In  defiance  of  its.  charter.  In  the 
past  two  years  the  agency  has  Instituted, 
without  legislative  or  presidential  authoriza- 
tion, nuclear  power  promotion  activities,  nat- 
ural gas  deregulation  lobbying  efforts,  and 
most  recently,  its  own  solar  power  program 
in  direct  competition  with  ERDA  programs. 

To  be  sure,  the  FEA's  operations  have  been 
legaJly  expanded  as  well  in  recent  months, 
most  notably  In  the  Energy  Conservation  and 
Policy  Act  of  1975  But  it  should  be  noted 
that  nothing  in  this  act  extends  the  life  of 
the  FEA  beyond  June  30,  1976.  nor  obligates 
this  body  to  enact  an  extension. 

Nor  can  it  be  argued  that  the  FEA  is 
crucial  to  our  national  energy  efTort.  Two 
years  ago  our  energy  policy  was  narrowly 
focused  on  immediate  results — ending  the 
long  lines  at  the  gas  pump,  making  sure  that 
scarce  supplies  of  fuel  were  fairly  distributed, 
and  surviving  the  Arab  Oil  Embargo.  We 
needed  an  agency  like  the  FEA  to  help  ac- 
complLsh  these  goals  Things  are  different 
Uxlay.  We  don't  have  the  critical  short-term 
supply  problems  we  did  in  1974,  nor  are  we 
likely  to  see  them  a^aln  In  the  foreseeable 
future.  Even  oil  price  controls,  as  you  know, 
are  coming  off.  We  realize  now  that  we  have 
a  long-term  energy  problem  and  need  long- 
term  solutions  to  It  We  need  solutions  only 
scientists  and  technicians  can  give  us,  solu- 
tions which  take  years  of  research,  testing, 
and  demoiistratlon.  We  need  the  efforts  of 
agencies  like  the  Energy  Research  and  De- 
velopment Administration,  established  to 
further  these  purposes,  not  an  extra  layer  of 
bureaucracy  to  hamper  them. 

Legislation  to  expand  the  agency's  budget, 
manpower  and  responsibilities  would  be  bad 
public  policy  even  if  it  had  received  the  con- 
sideration of  the  appropriate  legislative  com- 
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mil  tees  But  the  fact  of  the  matter  is  that 
the  bill  before  the  Rules  Committee  today. 
HR.  12169,  has  not  been  reviewed  by  the  ap- 
propriate committees. 

I  am  requesting,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  the 
Rules  Committee  grant  concurrent  Jurisdic- 
tion on  this  bUl  to  both  the  Committee  on 
Government  Operations  and  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Science  and  Technology  The  subject 
matter  of  the  bill  clearly  pertains  to  the  leg- 
islative Jurisdictions  of  these  two  commit- 
tees It  should  be  returned  for  their  con- 
sideration before  moving  on  to  the  House 
floor. 

The  House  Government  Operations  Com- 
mittee has  jurisdiction  over  the  creating  and 
termination  of  federal  agencies.  As  you 
know,  the  Government  Operations  Commit- 
tee was  responsible  for  the  original  Federal 
Energy  Administration  Act  The  Govern- 
ment Operations  Committee  should  have 
concurrent  Jurisdiction  over  any  legislation 
extending  the  agency's  life  beyond  the  date 
set  by  that  Act.  whether  39  months  or  39 
minutes.  I  might  add  that  our  colleagues  in 
the  Senate.  In  recognition  of  this  fact, 
granted  Jurisdiction  on  similar  FEA  legisla- 
tion to  their  Government  Operations  Com- 
mittee 

The  bill  also  contains  an  authorlziation 
for  solar  energy  demonsiration  projects 
amounting  to  nearly  $3  mllUon  for  FY  77. 
The  Inclusion  cf  this  odd  avithorization 
clearly  places  the  bill  within  the  concurre.U 
Jvirlsdiction  of  the  Science  and  Technology 
Committee,  to  which  the  rules  of  the  House 
grant  Jurisdiction  over  all  energy  research 
and  development  except  iiuclear  research 
and  development. 

Jurisdictional  considerations  aside,  I  find 
It  extremely  disturbing  that  the  Commerce 
Committee  has  chosen  to  duplicate  the  func- 
tions of  ERDA  within  the  FEA.  Authoriza- 
tions for  $229  mUllon  for  FY  1977  EKDA  solar 
energy  projects — an  increase  of  $67  mUllon 
over  "the  Presidential  budget  request— al- 
ready have  been  approved  by  the  Science  and 
Technology  Committee.  ERDA,  an  agency 
with  considerable  expertise  In  these  matters, 
has  indicated  that  it  Is  not  In  a  position  to 
use  more  funds  for  solar  energy  In  an  effi- 
clent  manner.  FEA,  without  experience  In 
the  administration  of  solar  energy  demon- 
stration projects,  could  hardly  be  expected 
to  do  any  better.  In  any  case,  authoriza- 
tions of  this  type  which  openly  encourage 
Intw-agency  competition,  can  only  serve 
to  hamper  our  long-range  solar  energy  de- 
velopment efforts. 

Representative  Schroeder  and  I  plan  to 
ofler  a  substitute  measure  to  the  Commerce 
Committee's  bill  similar  to  BR.  13795,  which 
we  introduced  last  week.  This  substitute 
would  provide  for  the  orderly  transfer  of 
necessary  FEA  functions  to  permanent  agen- 
cies and  the  formsil  termination  of  FEA.  If 
this  substitute  measure  is  not  successful, 
we  plan  to  ofl'er  a  series  of  amendments  to 
transfer  v£irlous  functions  of  the  FEA  to 
other  federal  agencies.  We  seek  a  ruling  from 
the  committee  which  will  allow  these  amend- 
ments to  be  brought  to  the  floor. 

In  conclusion.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  wotild  make 
one  final  request  of  the  Rules  Committee. 
Should  the  committee  decide  to  gTaL.t  the 
bill  a  rule  today.  I  ask  that  floor  action  be 
postponed  for  "three  legislative  days  FEA 
extension  Is  an  extremely  complex  issue, 
touching  on  the  potential  government  re- 
organization, the  budgetary  process  and 
national  energy  policy.  Members  should  have 
adequate  time  to  review  not  only  the  leg- 
islation before  the  committee  today,  but  to 
assess  possible  atlernatlves  tc  it  In  detail 
before  casting  a  vote  on  the  floor  A  three 
day  postponement  would  provide  this  cru- 
cial time 

Thank  you  for  the  opi>ortunlty  to  terttfy 
this  morning. 
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riaBlTF  TO  RABBI  DR.  SAMUEL 
BKLivIN— DISTINQUISHED  EDUCA- 
TOR  AND  RELIGIOUS   LEADER 

HON.  MARIO  BIAGtl 

or    NKW    TORX  I 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  May  18,  19^6 

Mr.  BIAGGI.  Mr.  Speakeri  both  Uie 
Jewish  and  the  educational  cotnmunlties 
of  this  Nation  last  a  true  friend  with  the 
recent  passing  of  Rabbi  Dr.  Samuel  Bel- 
kin,  president  of  Yeshiva  University  of 
New  York. 

Dr.  Belkin  in  addition  to  being  recog- 
nized as  a  leading  American  educator 
was  held  in  high  regard  among  the  Jew- 
ish American  community.  In  his  more 
than  3  decades  of  leadership  at  Yeshiva, 
Dr.  Belkin  combined  innovation  with 
tradition,  and  helped  make  the  Univer- 
sity one  of  the  most  prominent  educa- 
tional institutions  of  this  Nation.  His 
tenure  as  president  was  one  of  the  long- 
est in  American  education  history. 

In  their  May  1976  newsletter,  the 
Young  Israels  of  Mosholu  Parkway  paid 
tribute  to  the  memory  of  pr.  Belkin. 
Tliey  highlighted  his  vast  cojitrlbutions 
to  the  education  and  spiritual  growth  of 
thousands  of  Jewish  studentslxhe  trib- 
ute was  written  by  Rabbi  Zeviaum  Char- 
lop  whose  vast  knowledge  of  Vr.  Belkin 
allowed  him  to  write  a  truly  mdving  trib- 
ute which  few  friends  and  associates  of 
Dr.  Belkin  will  ever  forget.  I  ofTer  this 
excellent  article  for  the  consldsration  of 
all  my  colleagues: 

Divine  Optimism  and  thk  Leap  or  Pafth 
(By  Rabbi  Dr.  Shmuol  Belkin  lo.B.M.) 
With  the  passing  of  Dr.  Samiiel  Belkin, 
o.b  m..  American  Judaism  ha.s  loep  Its  chief 
spiritual  architect.  Yeshiva  Unlvjerslty,  Its 
various  schools  and  services,  whlcn  were  all 
the  product  of  Dr.  Betkln's  extraordinary 
vision  and  energy,  very  possibly  Constitute 
the  greatest  single  Jewish  contrlBiitlon  to 
the  American  civilization  as  well  aJ  the  sur- 
est guarantor  of  the  survival  of  ^ir  Torah 
faith,  in  Its  authentic  mold,  on  these  shores 
and  beyond. 

"^  was  only  64  when  he  died,  and  yet  he 
served  what  may  very  well  be  the  longest 
unbroken  tenure  a.s  President  of  »i  Ameri- 
can University  In  all  our  history.  This  In 
itself  Is  no  mean  achievement.  But,  In- 
credibly, It  la  only  the  smallest  and  least 
lmp>ortant  aspect  of  his  accompllsbment.  His 
more  than  three  decades  of  leadership  slg- 
nlfled  a  measure  of  advance  In  diversity  and 
excellence  unprecedented  In  American  edu- 
cation. What  may  have  taken  Hatvard  and 
other  prestigious  citadels  of  learning  a  cen- 
tury or  two  to  accomplish  was  embraced  by 
Yfshlva  in  the  single  span  of  his  presidency: 
Tho  P>rkauf  School  of  Education,  the  Wurz- 
weller  School  of  Social  Work,  the  Belfer 
School  of  Science  and  the  diadem  of  hla 
graduate  school  aspiration,  the  Albert  Ein- 
stein Colege  of  Medicine,  its  hospital  and 
Sue  Ooldlng  and  Kennedy  Institutes,  all 
came  Into  being  under  his  aegis. 

But  from  our  point  of  view,  more  Import- 
ly  and  the  true  achievement  of  his  genius 
was  that  he  managed  to  preserve  and  even 
enhance  Yeshlva's  commitment  to  Torah 
learning  In  the  Yeehlva  proper  and  through 
the  founding  of  Stern  (:;olle):e  for  Women 
and  the  James  Strlar  School.  With  all  Its 
extraordinary  expansion,  unlike  the  fate  of 
the  Divinity  schools  of  the  Ivy  League  col- 
leges which  were  the  original  cornerstones 
"that  was  disdained  by  the  builders."  the 
primal  spiritual  thrust  of  Yeshiva,  nurtured 
from  the  classical  fonts  of  Jewish  learning 


EXTENSIONS  OF  H  KM  ARKS 

through  Us  centuries,  reiuali^eU  central  to  ila 
existence  and  suffused  every  nook  and  cranny 
of  Its  multlfaceted  educational  structure.  He 
was  as  my  late  father  o.b.m.  said  of  hUn. 
on  one  of  his  visits  to  our  congregation,  even 
as  O-d  said  of  Moees,  "A  faithful  servant 
In  ALL  my  house."  he  saw  to  it  that  every 
room  and  division  of  the  Yeshiva  home  In 
Its  context  was  faithful  to  O-d  and  His 
teaching. 

How  did  he  do  It  all?  Vrtxa.t  was  the  secret 
of  his  strength? 

Dean  Paulsen  of  the  Cardozo  School  of  Law 
of  Yeshiva  University,  which  will  open  In 
September,  and  which  Is  the  fruition  of  yet 
another,  but.  alas,  final  dream  of  Dr.  Belkin, 
tried  at  Its  recent  convocation  to  Illustrate 
the  kind  of  special  courage  and  faith  that 
had  allowed  Dr.  Belkin  against  all  odds  and 
In  the  face  of  the  most  strained  economic 
circumstances  to  embark  on  one  ambitious 
enterprise  after  another  with  the  following 
story:  A  man  had  slipped  off  the  peak  of  a 
thousand  foot  high  mountain.  Luckily  about 
midpoint,  as  he  hurtled  earthward,  he  caught 
on  to  a  protruding  tree  branch  and  desper- 
ately clung  to  It.  He  looked  500  feet  down 
and  shouted — "Is  there  anyone  down  there?" 
But  there  was  no  answer.  He  then  looked  up, 
heavenward  and  shouted:  "Is  there  anyone 
up  there?"  And  a  voice  responded:  "Yes! 
I  am  the  L-rd  your  O-d,  If  you  have  faith 
you  shall  be  saved.  Do  you  believe?"  "Yes," 
the  man  answered.  "If  so,"  the  HeavenJy  voice 
resTxmed,  "loosen  your  grasp  from  the  branch 
and  let  yourself  drop  "  The  man  looked  up 
again  and  timidly  asked:  "Is  there  anyone 
else  up  there''" 

Dr.  Belkin  had  what  he  himself  describe  as 
dii>ine  optimism.  To  him  It  wasn't  another 
pretty  figure  of  speech.  But  he  lived  danger- 
ously and  oftentimes  he  loosened  his  grasp 
from  the  branch  and  let  himself  drop  because 
he  genuinely  believed  that  It  was  G-d's  will. 

It  was  uncanny  that  Dr.  Belkin  was  put  to 
rest  on  the  eve  of  SHVEE-EE  SHEL 
PAISACH.  the  Seventh  Day  of  Passover,  when 
we  particularly  commemorate  the  miracle  of 
the  splitting  of  the  Red  Sea:  Israel's  success- 
ful crossing  over  to  the  other  side  and  the 
mass  drowning  of  the  pursuing  Egyptian 
hordes. 

The  Torah  tells  us  that  Israel  with  the  sea 
In  front  of  them  and  the  Egyptians  to  the 
rear,  were  beginning  to  lone  heart.  G-d  com- 
manded Moses  V'Yisau,  "let  them  start  to 
move."  Our  Rabbis  explain  that  the  waters  of 
the  sea  would  not  divide  unless  the  Jews 
would  first  display  an  act  of  faith.  It  was 
Nachshon  ben  Amlnadov  the  Prince  of  the 
tribe  of  Judah  who  took  the  plunge  and  the 
waters  indeed  did  not  begin  to  recede  "until 
they  reached  his  very  nostrils." 

Dr.  Belkin  was  never  airald  to  take  the 
plunge — that  almost  literal  Leap  of  Faith 
which  was  the  expression  of  absolute  trust  In 
G-d  .  .  .  Divine  Optimism. 

May  His  Soul  Rest  In  Peace. 

Rabbi  Zevulun  Charlop. 
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ICEM  AND  THE  HELSINKI 
DECLARATION 


HON.  JOSHUA  F.ILBERG 

or    PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATrV'ES 

Tuesday,  May  18.  1976 

Mr.  EILBERG  Mr  Speaker,  last  week 
I  attended  the  49th  Session  of  the  Execu- 
tive Committee  of  the  Intergovernmental 
Committee  for  European  Migration, 
which  met  In  Geneva.  Switzerland.  ICEM 
was  formed  in  1952  to  assist  in  the  move- 
ment and  resettlement  of  refugees  and 
has  worked  in  every  area  of  the  world 
where  there  are  refugees. 


S 


At  that  meeting  I  called  upon  ICEM 
to  work  within  the  context  of  the  Hel- 
sinki Declaration  to  help  reunite  families. 
This  is  one  of  the  basic  human  rights 
spelled  out  in  the  declaration  which  all 
of  the  signatories  pledged  to  work  for. 

It  is  my  belief  that  ICEM's  contacts 
with  the  governments  of  the  East  Euro- 
pean countries  would  be  invaluable  in 
this  area  and  that  the  organization's 
records  of  the  results  of  its  efforts  in  this 
area  would  help  us  to  evaluate  the  suc- 
cess of  Helsinki.  This  proposal  was  Im- 
mediately endorsed  by  James  Carlln.  the 
State  Department's  representative  at  the 
meeting  along  with  the  spokespersons  of 
many  other  countries. 

At  this  time  I  enter  into  the  Record 
my  statement  and  that  of  Mr.  Carlln: 
Joshua  Eilberc's  Statement 

I  am  pleased  to  be  here  once  again  and 
appreciate  the  opportunity  to  make  a  few 
renvarks  to  this  Executive  Committee.  In 
my  capacity  a-i  Chairman  of  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Immigration,  Citizenship,  and 
International  Law  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives Committee  of  the  Judiciary.  I  fol- 
low the  activities  of  ICEM  very  closely.  I 
am  aware  of  the  importance  of  the  service 
it  provides  to  my  own  country  and  other 
refugee  and  or  migrant  receiving  countries, 
and  am  not  unmindful  of  the  many  thou- 
!°ands  of  new  refugees  it  has  assisted  to 
reaci  the  United  States  over  the  past  year. 
It  is  very  useful  to  me  to  gain  a  first-hand 
Impression  of  the  current  work  of  ICEM 
and  I  listen  to  the  discussion  of  ICENI's 
programs  with  great  Interest. 

There  1.',  Mr,  Chairman,  another  area  which 
deserves  our  attention  and  I  recommend  it 
to  you  for  your  consideration.  It  particularly 
comes  to  mind  since  I  have  firmly  believed 
for  sometime  that  more  attention  should 
be  given  to  the  Helsinki  Declaration.  I  am 
concerned  that  the  intent  of  that  Declara- 
tion is  not  being  fully  met,  particularly  in 
the  area  of  the  freer  movement  of  people.  To 
this  end  I  have  co-sponsored  a  bill  In  the 
House  of  Representatives  which  bears  the 
name  of  Congresswoman  Mllllcent  Fenwlck 
calling  for  the  establl-shment  of  a  Commis- 
sion on  Security  and  Cooperation  in  Europe. 

A  companion  measure  In  the  United  Stales 
Senate,  sponsored  by  Senator  Case,  passed 
the  Senate  only  last  week  The  Commission, 
If  established,  would  pay  particular  regard 
to  the  provisions  of  the  Helsinki  Declara- 
tion relating  to  cooperation  in  humanitar- 
ian fields.  It  would  operate  as  a  "watchdog" 
body.  I  have  spoken  on  this  matter  on  sev- 
eral occasions  before  various  bodies  in  the 
House,  since  I  am  firmly  convinced  that 
there  should  be  a  public  monitoring  of  bow 
the  various  8lgnat<:)ry  governments  carry  out 
the  provisions  of  the  Declaration. 

What  has  all  this  to  do  with  ICEM?  I  think 
there  would  be  much  merit  In  this  inter- 
national body  looking  thoughtfully  at  the 
results  of  the  Conference  on  Security  Co- 
operation (CSCE)  111  Europe  to  see  If  there 
is  not  an  opportunity  to  give  some  practical 
meaning  to  the  conclusion  endorsed  by 
thirty-five  heads  of  State  In  Hel.slnkl  in 
Aug:ust  of  1975.  A.S  I  am  sure  the  members 
of  this  Committee  wUl  recall,  the  signatories 
.solemnly  adopted  the  following:  "The  par- 
ticipating States  will  deal  In  a  positive  and 
humanitarian  spirit  with  the  applications  of 
persons  who  wish  to  be  re>inlted  with  mora- 
bers  of  their  family,  with  special  attention 
being  given  to  requests  of  an  urgent  char- 
acter— such  as  reque'ts  submitted  by  per- 
sons who  are  HI  and  old."  The  Declaration 
goes  on  to  say.  "the  participating  States  will 
support  the  efforts  of  Red  Cross  and  Red 
Crescent  Societies  concerned  with  the  prob- 
lems of  family  reunification." 

The  Reunification  of  families  has  always 
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been  given  special  attention  and  priority  In 
the  field  of  refugee  resettlement.  ICEM  has 
had  much  experience  in  this  type  of  ac- 
tivity. This  Is  the  kind  of  activity  ICEM.  to- 
gether with  the  International  voluntary 
agencies,  engages  in  dally.  ICEIM,  within  the 
context  of  the  CSCE,  could  well  serve  as  the 
focal  point  for  contacts  with  governments 
and  private  organizations  for  the  purposes 
of  family  reunification.  ICEM.  in  collabora- 
tion with  the  Red  Cross,  could  develop  the 
practical  measures  needed  to  give  real  mean- 
ing to  a  very  human  aspect  of  the  Helsinki 
Declaration.  ICEM  has  the  capacity  to  re- 
spond to  this  basic  and  humanitarian  need. 
Such  a  response  would  advance  our  ob- 
jective of  improving  relations  between  Euro- 
pean States.  I  sincerely  hope  that  the  Execu- 
tive Committee  will  take  steps  to  imple- 
ment Helsinki. 

I    encourage    an    expression    of    views    on 
this  proposal  with  the  hope  that  you  find 


it  of  some  value  and  consistent  with  ICEM's 
basic  mission. 

Thank  you.  Mr.  Chairman,  for  permitting 
me  to  address  the  Executive  Committee.  I 
wish  you  the  best  possible  success  in  your 
deliberations. 

James  Carlin's  Statement 
The  Executive  Branch  of  the  U.S.  govern- 
ment   "solidly    supports"   Congressman    Ell- 
berg's  proposal,  which  he  called   "a  practical 
and  constructive  response  to  Helsinki" 

We  share  the  view  that  ICEM  does  have  a 
practical  role  to  play  in  this  regard  In  our 
dealing  with  refugee  problems  over  the  years, 
we  have  always  given  Kpeclal  consideration  to 
the  divided  families  and  have  always  worked 
for  their  reunification.  We  very  much  appre- 
ciate the  cooperation  ICEM  has  given  us  In 
this  regard. 

We  believe  that  It  Is  possible  to  bring  re- 
newed focus  on  this  very  human  problem. 


Congressman  EUberg  has  rightly  poir.td  ov.x 
that  the  Declaratloii  stenuning  from  CSCE 
provides  us  with  an  opportunity  for  a  new 
Initiative.  ICEM  Is  tallor-tnade  lor  this. 

There  would  be  considerable  value  for 
ICEM  In  the  CSCE  context  In  collaboration 
with  the  appropriate  arni,s  ci  the  Red  Cross 
In  becoming  an  active  lnst;rume:.t  In  pursuit 
of  family  reunification  and  a  repository  for 
the  data  necessary  to  effect  such  revmlfica- 
t'ons.  ICEM  could  serve  as  a  focal  point  for 
contacts  with  governments  -Aorklng  closely 
with  the  network  of  national  and  interna- 
tional voluntary  agencies  who  have  stores  of 
information  on  individual  cases. 

ICEM  also  has  access  to  international 
financing  for  the  movement  of  people,  in- 
cluding long  experience  in  the  administra- 
tion of  loan  funds,  should  such  be  requlrec 
ICEM  can  bring  together  all  the  necessary 
Ingredients  for  the  prepar^itlon  of  travel  and 
for  the  reception  of  the  traveler.  It  can  serve 
as  the  catalyst  as  well  as  the  prime  mover. 
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The  House  met  at  12  o'clock  noon. 
The  Chaplain,  the  Reverend  Edward  G. 
Latch,  D.D.,  offered  tlie  following  prayer; 

The  Lord  is  the  strength  o/  my  Hie. — 
Psalm.s  27;  1. 

Eternal  God.  who  art  the  strength  of 
Thy  people  in  every  age  and  our  strength 
in  this  present  hour,  we  pause  in  Thy 
presence  to  acknowledge  our  dependence 
upon  Thee,  to  offer  Tliee  the  gratitude  of 
our  hearts  and  to  pray  lor  faith,  hope, 
and  love  as  we  face  this  day  and  the  days 
that  lie  ahead. 

.^:nid  all  the  chanpe,';  on  this  earthly 
scene  help  us  to  build  our  lives  and  the 
life  of  our  Nation  upon  the  moral 
foundation  of  truth  and  love  Help  us  at 
all  tlme.«;.  and  in  all  place.';  to  maintain 
our  int^^erity,  to  be  truehearted  and 
wholehearted  in  our  endeavor.<;  and  to 
keep  ourselves  committed  to  the  highest 
good  of  our  beloved  country. 

God  bless  America  and  make  her  a 
channel  for  pood  in  our  world.  May  Thy 
spirit  living  In  us  bear  fruit  in  an  abun- 
dant harvest  in  the  days  to  come,  through 
Jesus  Christ,  our  Lord.  Amen. 


THE    JOLTINAL 


The  SPEAKER  Tlie  Chair  has  exam- 
ined the  Journal  of  the  last  day's  pro- 
ceedings and  announces  to  the  House  his 
approval  thereof. 

Without  objection,  the  Journal  stands 
approved. 

There  was  no  objection. 


Senate  had  passed  with  an  amendment 
In  which  the  concurrence  of  the  House 
is  requested,  a  bill  of  the  House  of  the 
following  title; 

H.R.  8719.  An  act  to  provide  for  an  amend- 
ment to  the  Washington  Metropolitan  Area 
Transit  Regulation  Compact  to  provide  for 
the  protection  of  the  patrons,  personnel,  and 
property  of  the  Washington  Metropolitan 
Area  Transit  Authority. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  had  passed  bills  of  the  following 
titles,  in  which  the  concurrence  of  the 
House  is  requested : 

S.  2839.  An  act  to  supplement  the  auihcr- 
Ity  of  the  President  and  various  Federal  agen- 
cies to  collect  regular  and  periodic  Informa- 
tion on  international  Investment,  and  for 
other  purposes; 

S,  3035.  An  act  for  Uie  relief  of  Alice  W. 
OLson,  Lisa  OLson  Hayward,  Eric  Olson,  and 
Nils  Olson: 

S  3122.  An  act  to  extend  the  authorization 
for  appropriations  to  carry  out  the  Endan- 
gered Species  Act  of  1973; 

S  3399.  An  act  to  authorize  and  direct  the 
Administrator  of  General  Services  tc  convey 
certain  land  In  Cambridge.  Massachusetts, 
to  the  Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts: 

S  3432  An  act  to  authorize  an  Increase 
in  the  monetary  authorization  for  certain 
comprehensive  river  basin  plans  previously 
approved  by  the  Congress;  and 

S  3436.  An  act  to  authorize  appropriations 
for  research,  development,  and  demonstra- 
tion under  tl.e  Noise  Control  Act  of  1972 


MESSAGE    FROM    THE    PRESIDENT 

A  message  in  writing  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  State's  \va.s  communi- 
cated to  the  House  by  Mr  Roddy,  one  of 
his  secretaries. 


MESSAGE    FROM    THE    SENATE 

A  message  from  the  Senate  by  Mr, 
Sparrow,  one  of  its  cierks,  announced 
that  the  Senat.e  had  pa.s,sed  without 
amendment  a  bill  of  the  House  of  the 
following  title: 

H.R.  2279.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Mrs 
Louise  a    'Whalen. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 


APPOINTMENT  OF  CONFEREES  ON 
S.  3420,  AUTHORIZING  APPROPRI- 
ATIONS TO  THE  INTERNATIONAL 
TRADE    COMMISSION 

Mr.  ULLMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  take  from  the 
Speaker's  table  the  Senate  bill  'S  3420) 
to  authorize  appropriations  to  the  Inter- 
national Trade  Commission  and  ask  for 
lt.s  Immediate  consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  Senate 
bill. 

Tlae  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ore- 
gon? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  Senate  biU.  as  fol- 
lows : 


8,  3420 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  (a) 
there  are  authorized  to  be  appropriated  to 
the  International  Trade  Commission  $11,- 
789,000  to  carry  out  its  duties  and  functions 
during  f.scal  year  3977, 

(b)  There  are  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated to  such  Commission  812.036.000  to  carry 
out  its  duties  and  functions  during  tsca*! 
year  1978 

(c)  In  addition  to  the  amounts  authorized 
under  subsections  (b)  and  (c  ,  there  are  au- 
thorized to  be  appropriated  to  such  Com- 
mission such  amounts  as  may  be  necessary 
for  fiscal  years  1977  and  1978  for  increases 
required  by  law  during  such  fiscal  years  In 
salary,  pay,  retirement,  and  other  employee 
benefits, 

MOTION  OFFERED  BT  MR    ULLMAN 

Mr,  ULLMAN,  Mr,  Speaker,  I  offer  a 
motion. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Mr.  ULLMAN  moves  to  strike  out  all  after 
the  enacting  clause  of  Senate  bill  S.  3420  and 
insert  In  lieu  thereof  the  provisions  of  H.R 
13396,  as  passed  by  the  House,  as  follows- 
Section  1   AuTHORtzATiON  or  Appropriations. 

Subsection  (e)  of  section  330  of  the  Tarlfl 
Act  of  1930  a 9  U.S.C.  1330(e)  )  Is  amended— 

(1)  by  Inserting  "(1)"  immediately  before 
"For";  and 

(2)  by  adding  at  the  end  tt?reof  the  fol- 
lowing new  paragraphs : 

"12)  (A)  There  are  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated to  the  Commission  for  necessary  ex- 
penses for  fiscal  vesir  1977  not  to  exceed 
$11,339,000, 

"(B)  Nothing  in  subparagraph  (A1  shall 
authorize  appropriations  for  more  than — 

"(1)  four  employees  for  each  commissioner 
(Other  than  the  commissioner  who  Is  the 
chairman  of  the  Commission)  who  servo  as 
the  personal  staff  of  the  commissioner;  and 

"11)  six  employees  who  serve  as  the  jjer- 
sona!  staff  of  the  chairman  of  the  Comnais- 
slon 

"(3)  There  are  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated to  the  Commission  for  each  fiscal  year 
after  September  30.  1976,  In  addition  to  any 
other  amounts  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated for  such  fiscal  year,  such  sums  as  may 
be  necessary  for  Increases  authorized  by 
law  In  salary,  pay,  ret;rement,  and  other 
employee  benefits.". 

Sec.  2.  Election  of  Chairman;   Administra- 
tion OF  THE  Commission, 
(a)    In   General — Subsection    'O    of  sec- 
tion 330  of  the  TarlfT  Act  of  1930   (19  U.S.C. 
1330(c))   Is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 
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••(C)     Et.ECTION    OF    CH4IRMAN       AOMtNlSTRA- 

TiON  or  THE  Commission  - 

"(1)  The  Commission  shall  elect  one  of 
tbe  commissioners  as  chairman,  who  shall 
serve  «•  chairman  at  the  pleasure  of  the 
Commission.  The  term  of  offlce  of  the  chair- 
man shall  be  three  years.  No  commlsBloiier 
may  be  elected  as  chairman  after  serving  as 
chairman  for  two  terms  During  any  period 
In  which  there  Is  no  chairman,  the  com- 
missioner having  the  longest  period  of  con- 
cmuoua  service  as  a  commissioner  shall  act 
as  chairman. 

■•(2)  A  majority  of  the  commissioners  in 
office  shall  constitute  a  quorum.  Out  the 
Commission  may  function  notwithstanding 
vacancies  No  commissioner  shall  actively 
engage  In  any  business,  vocation,  or  em- 
ployment other  than  that  of  serving  as  a 
commissioner. 

'■(3)  The  chairman  of  the  Commission 
shall  be  responsible  for  initiating  and  the 
Commission  shall  be  responsible  for  ap- 
proving, administrative  action  in  the  fol- 
lowing areas : 

"(A)  the  employment  and  discharge  of  key 
personnel  (other  than  personnel  referred 
to  In  subsection  (e)(2)(B).  the  employ- 
ment and  discharge  of  which  shall  be  the  re- 
sponsibility of  tbe  individual  commissioner 
concerned ) , 

"(B)  external  relations,  and 

"(C)  the  budget  of  the  Commission. 
The  chairman  of  the  Commission  shall  be 
responsible  for  all  other  administrative  mat- 
ters of  the  Commission.". 

(b)  ErFBcrrvi  Datx. — Paragraphs  (1)  and 
(2)  of  section  330(c)  of  the  Tariff  Act  of 
1930  (as  amended  by  subsection  (a))  shall 
take  effect  on  December  17,  1976.  Paragraphs 
3)  and  |4)  of  such  section  330(c)  shall  take 
effect  on  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this 
Act 

Sec.  3.  Continuation  of  Repobts  With  Rk- 
8PBCT  TO  SYNTHmc  ORGANIC  CHEM- 
ICALS. 

The  International  Trade  Commission  Is 
hereby  directed  to  make,  during  each  calen- 
dar year  ending  before  January  1.  1981,  re- 
ports with  respect  to  synthetic  organic 
chemicals  similar  In  scope  to  the  reports 
made  with  respect  to  such  chemicals  for  the 
calendar  year  1974. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  Senate  bill  was  ordered  tp  be  read 
a  third  time,  was  read  the  tl|^rd  time, 
and  passed 

The  title  was  amended  so  a4  to  read: 
"To  authorize  appropriation.";  to  the  In- 
ternational Trade  Commls,«!lo|l  for  fiscal 
year  1977,  to  provide  for  prwater  effl- 
ciency  in  the  adminl.st'^it;nt'  of  such 
Commission,  and  to  provnir  :or  the  con- 
tinuation of  certain  report^  by  such 
rommisslon  regarding  synthetic  organic 
rhemlcals."  | 

\  motion  to  reconsider  wias  laid  on 
the  table. 

Mr.  ULLMAN.  Mr  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  House  in- 
sist on  its  amendments  to  the  Senate 
bill  iS.  34201  to  authorize  appropria- 
tions to  the  International  Trade  Com- 
mission, and  request  a  conference  with 
the  Senate  thereon. 

The  SPE^XKER.  L;  there  cfcjection  to 
the  reque.st  of  the  gentleman!  from  Ore- 
Ren''  The  Chair  hears  none,  and  ap- 
points the  followlnK  conferees     Messrs. 

ITl  !  MAN.  OREfN.  IjANDRI'M.  GtjRON.S,  VAN- 

DER  Veen,  Schneebeli.  and  Conable. 


r.MA.  OP  THE  HOUSE 

Mr  CEDERBEKG  Mr  Speaker.  I 
make  tlie  point  of  order  that  a  quorum 
Is  not  present 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quorum  is 
not  present 

Without  objection,  a  call  of  the  House 
is  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  call  was  taken  by  electronic  de- 
vice, and  the  following  Members  failed 
to  respond . 

|RoU  No.  379] 

Allen  Hefner  Reuas 

Andrews,  N.C.  Hendereoc  Rlegle 

Beard.  R.I  Hlnshaw  Rodlno 

Bell  Jarman  Ruppe 

BLngham  Jonee.  Ala.  Sarbanet 

Booker  Karth  Shuster 

Brown.  Mich.  Kemp  Staiitou, 

Buchanan  Kindness  Junes  V* 

Byron  Ijindrum  Slelger.  Ariz. 

Carter  Leggett  Stelger,  WU. 

Chappell  Litton  Stuckey 

Chlaholm  McClory  Sullivan 

Conlan  McDade  Tsongas 

Conyers  Blacdonald  Udall 

Dtggs  Mahon  Vander  Jagt 

Dlngell  MUford  Vlgorlto 

Duncan.  Oreg.  Mills  WUaon,  Tex 

E^h  Moss  Young, 

Ford.  Mich.  Murphy.  N.Y  Alaska 

Forsythe  Qule  Young.  Oa. 

OlaUno  Randall 

Hcbert  H<Hw 

The  SPEAKER.  On  this  rollcall  370 
Members  have  recorded  their  presence 
by  electronic  device,  a  quorum. 

By  unanimous  consent,  further  pro- 
ceedings under  the  call  were  dispensed 
with, 

THIRD  REPORT  OF  THE  NATIONAL 
HEART  AND  LUNG  ADVISORY 
COUNCH^MESBAGE  FTIOM  IHE 
PRESIDENT  OF  THE  UNITED 
STATES 

The  SPEAKER  laid  before  the  House 
the  following  message  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States;  which  was 
read  and.  together  with  the  accompany- 
ing papers,  referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce; 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

Enclosed  is  the  "Third  Report  of  the 
National  Heart  and  Lung  Advisory 
Council,"  prepared  in  accordance  with 
the  requirement  of  section  418ib>t2)  of 
the  Public  Health  Service  Act. 

The  National  Heart  and  Lung  Advisory 
Council  has  again  prepared  a  thoughtful 
Report  that  addresses  a  number  of  Im- 
portant research  policy  questions  With 
regard  to  the  recommendations  and  con- 
clusions in  the  Council's  Report,  some 
recommendations  are  in  accord  with  the 
Administration's  views  (eg.,  the  need  for 
evaluation  of  pilot  programs  >  and  other 
recommendations  are  at  variance  with 
Administration  policy  (e.g.,  the  budget 
recommendation  and  recommendations 
dependent  on  the  Council's  recommended 
budget^ . 

The  Council  recommended  funding 
IcveLs  without  full  knowledge  of  the  com- 
peting needs  of  other  high  priority  pro- 
grams Therefore,  it  Is  not  .surprising 
that  the  budget  recommendations  of  the 
Council  considerably  exceed  those  of  thie 
President's  1977  Budget,  which  must  take 
fiscal  constraints  and  competing  national 
needs   into   consideration    It   should   be 


noted  tliat  the  budget  for  the  National 
Heart  and  Lung  Institute  has  Increased 
irreatly  in  recent  years-  from  $195  million 
in  1971  to  a  potential  of  $370  million 
In  1976 

In  addition,  these  fiscal  concerns  were 
recogni/eti  In  H  R.  7988.  "Health  Re- 
search and  Health  Services  Amendments 
of  1976".  which  I  recently  signed  into 
law  The  Congress  authorized  appropria- 
tions at  a  considerably  lower  level  for 
FY  1977  than  was  recommended  by  UiC 
Council. 

The  Admiiastration  recognizes  the  ac- 
comphshmenLs  of  the  National  Program 
as  outlined  In  the  Council's  Report,  and 
continues  to  view  the  heart,  blood  vessel, 
lung,  and  blood  program  as  an  area  of 
high  priority  The  Report  of  the  Council 
is  being  carefully  studied  and  evaluated. 
I  am  forwarding  Uie  Report  so  that  it 
Ls  available  to  the  Congress  for  its  del:- 
berations. 

Gerald  R    Ford 

The  White  House.  May  19.  1976. 


MAKING  IN  ORDER  AUnnORITY  FOR 
SPEAKER  TO  DECLARE  A  RECESS 
AT  ANY  TIME  ON  WEDNESDAY, 
JUNE  2.  1976.  FOR  RECEIVINO  IN 
JOIN"!  MEETING  THE  KING  OP 
SPAIN 

Mr.  O'NEILL  Mr  Speaker.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  it  may  be  in  order 
at  any  time  on  Wednesday.  June  2,  1976. 
for  the  Speaker  to  declare  a  recess  for 
the  purpose  of  receiving  In  joint  meeting 
the  King  of  Spain 

The  SPE.\KER  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  tiie  gentleman  from  Mas- 
sachusetts' 

There  was  no  ob.iertlon 


PERMISSION  FOR  COMMITTEE  ON 
RULES  TO  FILE  CERTAIN  PRIV- 
ILEGED REPORTS 

Mr  YOUNG  of  Texas  Mr  Speaker. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Com- 
mittee on  Rules  may  have  until  midnight 
tonight  Ui  file  rert;iln  privileged  reports 

The  SPEAKER  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 
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AUTHORIZING  APPROPRIATIONS 

?^OR  THE  FNFRGY  RF^FARCH 
AND  DEVELOPMENT  ADMINISTRA- 
TION FOR  FISCAL  YEAR   1977 

Mr  YOUNG  of  Texa';  Mr  Speaker,  by 
direction  of  the  Committee  on  Rules,  I 
call  up  House  Resolution  1182  and  ask 
fur  its  Immediate'  consideration 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution,  as 
follows : 

H     Rrs     1182 

Resolrcd.  That  upon  the  adoption  of  thi.'* 
resolution  It  ehall  be  In  order  to  move  thBt 
the  House  re.soUe  Itself  Into  the  C-ommlttee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  S'ate  of  the  Union 
for  the  cc.nfilderatlon  of  the  bill  iH  R  13360  1 
to  authorize  appropriations  to  the  Energy 
Research  and  Development  AdmliiLst ration 
In  ac<"orrlance  with  ."lectlon  261  of  'he  .Atomic 
Enertrv  .\rt  of  1954,  as  amended  sect  Kin  305 
>f  the  EnergT  Reorpp.nlzatlon  Art  of  1974. 
and    .setMon     16    of    the    Pdera!    Nonnuclear 


Energy    Research    and    Development    Act    of 

1974  and  fnr  other  purposes,  and  all  points 
of  order  against  sections  108,  210,  and  306  of 
said  bill  for  failure  to  comply  with  the  pro- 
visions of  clause  5.  rule  XXI  are  hereby 
waived  After  peneral  debate,  which  shall  be 
confined  to  the  bill  and  shall  continue  not 
to  exceed  two  hours,  one  hour  tT  be  equally 
divided  and  controlled  by  the  chairman  and 
ranking  minority  member  o'.  tlie  Conimlttee 
o:i  Science  and  Technology  and  one  hour  to 
be  equally  divided  and  controlled  by  the 
chairman  and  ranking  ml;iorlty  member  of 
the  Joint  Committee  on  Atomic  Energy,  the 
bill  shall  be  read  for  amendment  under  the 
flve-mlnute  r\ile  by  titles  Instead  of  by  sec- 
tions a;  the  conclusion  of  the  consideration 
of  the  bin  for  amendment,  the  Committee 
shall  rise  and  rej>ort  the  bill  to  the  House 
with  such  ajiiendmenta  as  may  have  been 
adopted,  and  the  previous  qi:esilon  shall  be 
considered  as  ordered  on  the  bill  and  amend- 
ments thereto  to  final  pas.sage  without  Inter- 
vening motion  except  one  motion  to  re- 
commit. 

Mr   YOUNG  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 

yield  30  minutes  to  the  dLstlngulshed 
Kentleman  from  Illinois  (Mr.  Anderson*  , 
pending  which  I  yield  myself  such  time 
a,";  I  may  require. 

Mr  Speaker.  House  Re.solution  1182  is 
an  open  rule  providing  2  hours  of  gen- 
eral debate"  on  the  bill  H.R  13350.  a  bill 
to  authorize  appropriations  to  the  En- 
ergy Research  and  Development  Admin - 
Lstration  The  time  for  general  debate  is 
to  be  divided  and  controlled  equally  by 
the  chairman  and  ranking  minority 
members  of  the  Joint  Committee  on 
Atomic  Energy  and  the  Committee  on 
Science  and  Technology.  In  addition  the 
rule  waives  points  of  order  against  three 
sections  of  the  bill  for  failure  to  comply 
with  the  provisions  of  clause  5,  rule  XXI. 
The  three  provisions  to  which  the  waiver 
applies  authorizes  ERDA  to  retain  cer- 
tain receipts  and  credit  them  to  their  op- 
erating expenses  appropriations.  The 
expenditure  of  these  receipts  Ls  not  sub- 
ject to  the  appropriation  process  and  the 
provisions  therefore  violate  the  rule.  The 
rule  further  provides  that  the  bill  shall 
be  read  for  amendment  by  titles  Instead 
of  by  sections. 

Mr  Speaker.  H.R.  13350  authorizes 
$1,047,182,000  for  nonnuclear  energy  re- 
search, development,  and  demonstration 
of  fossil,  solar,  geothermal  and  other 
forms  of  energy  for  energy  conservation, 
and  for  .scientific  and  technical  educa- 
tion. $5,253,304,000  for  nuclear  energy 
research  and  development,  basic  re- 
search, space  nuclear  systems  and  other 
technologv".  uranium  enrichment,  na- 
tionsal  security,  and  related  programs; 
and  $684,248,000  for  environmental  re- 
search and  safety,  basic  energy-  sciences, 
prottram  support,  and  related  programs. 

Mr  Speaker,  I  urge  the  adoption  of 
House  Resolution  1182  so  that  we  may 
proceed  to  the  consideration  of  H.R. 
13350. 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  yield  mi'self  as  much  time 
as  I  may  require. 

Mr  Speaker,  House  Resolution  1182  is 
a  2-hour  open  rule  making  in  order  the 
consideration  of  H.R.  13350.  the  Energy 
Research  and  Development  Administra- 
tion authorization  for  fiscal  year  1977. 


Under  this  rule,  the  time  would  be 
equally  divided  between  the  Joint  Com- 
mittee on  Atomic  Energy  and  the  House 
Committee  on  Science  and  Technology, 
and  between  the  chairmen  and  ranking 
minority  members  on  those  committees, 
respectively.  The  only  other  aspect  of  this 
rule  which  Is  different  from  a  straight 
open  rule  is  its  waiver  of  points  of  order 
against  sections  108,  210,  and  306  of  the 
bill  for  failure  to  comply  with  the  pro- 
vlslonfl  of  clause  5  of  rule  XXI  which 
forbids  appropriations  on  an  authoriza- 
tion bill.  All  three  of  these  sections  au- 
thorize ERDA  to  retain  certain  receipts 
and  credit  them  to  the  "operating  ex- 
pensee"  appropriation  and  permit  such 
funds  to  remain  available  until  expended. 
"While  this  waiver  does  protect  these 
sections  against  points  of  order,  it  would 
obviously  still  be  in  order  for  any  Mem- 
ber to  ofJer  an  amendment  to  change  this 
procedure.  And  it  is  my  understanding 
that  the  gentleman  from  Michigan  (Mr. 
DiNGELL) ,  even  though  he  did  not  appear 
in  time  to  testify  before  the  Rules  Com- 
mittee, intends  to  offer  amendments  to 
sections  108  and  308  to  require  that  reve- 
annual  appropriations. 

Mr.  Speaker.  H.R.  13350.  the  bill  which 
nues  from  these  receipts  be  subject  to 
this  rule  would  make  in  order,  authorizes 
$7.3  billion  for  the  Energy  Research  and 
Development  Administration  in  fiscal 
year  1977.  including  $1.4  billion  for  non- 
nuclear  programs  and  $5.9  billion  for 
nuclear  acti\^ties.  The  total  ERDA  au- 
thorization of  this  bill  represents  a  $2.4 
billion  or  47.7  percent  increase  over  the 
fiscal  year  1976  authorization,  and  about 
a  $600  million  or  9.2  percent  increase 
over  the  administration  request  for  fiscal 
year  1977. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  rule  was  reported  by 
unanimous  voice  vote  from  the  Commit- 
tee on  Rules  last  Thursday  after  we  heard 
from  witnesses  from  both  the  Joint  Com- 
mittee and  the  Science  Committee  which 
share  jurisdiction  over  ERDA.  "While  no 
objection  to  the  rule  was  heard  by  our 
committee,  I  should  mention  in  all  fair- 
ness that  some  of  the  listed  witnesses 
did  not  appear.  The  bill  itself  is  very 
complex  and  involved,  and  It  is  not  with- 
out controversy  since  It  does  go  to  the 
verv-  heart  of  our  Nation's  energy  priori- 
ties. I  am  aware  that  numerous  amend- 
ments will  be  offered  to  various  parts  of 
this  bill  and  I  therefore  urge  adoption 
of  the  rule  so  that  we  can  proceed  to 
general  debate  and  the  amendments 
process. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  no  further  re- 
quests for  time,  and  I  reserve  the  balance 
of  my  time. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
move  the  previous  question  on  the  res- 
olution. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  recorisider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 

GENERAL    LEAVE 

Mr.  TEAGUE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to 


revise  and  extend  their  remarks,  and  in- 
clude extraneous  matter,  on  the  bill 
(H.R.  13350). 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  TEAGUE,  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move  that 
the  House  resolve  itself  into  the  Commit- 
tee of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of 
the  Union  for  the  consideration  of  the 
bill  (H.R.  13350)  to  authorize  appropri- 
ations to  the  Energy  Research  and  De- 
velopment Administration  in  accord- 
ance with  section  261  of  the  Atomic  En- 
ergj-  Act  of  1954,  as  amended,  section  305 
of  the  Energy  Reorganization  Aot  of 
1974,  and  section  16  of  the  Federal  Non- 
nuclear  Energy  Research  and  Develop- 
ment Act  of  1974,  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
motion  offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
Texas  (Mr.  Teague). 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

IN    THE    COMMrrTEE    OF    THE    WHOLE 

Accordingly  the  House  resolved  Itself 
into  the  Committee  of  the  "Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union  for  the  consid- 
eration of  the  bill  H.R.  13350.  with  Mr. 
RousH  in  the  Chair. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

By  unanimous  consent,  the  first  read- 
ing of  the  bill  was  dispensed  with. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Pursuant  to  the  rule, 
general  debate  will  continue  for  not  to 
exceed  2  hours,  1  hour  to  t)€  equaUj" 
divided  and  controlled  by  the  chairman 
and  ranking  minoritj'  mem^ber  of  the 
Committee  on  Science  and  Technology, 
and  1  hour  to  be  equally  divided  and  con- 
trolled by  the  chairman  and  ranking 
minority  member  of  the  Joint  Committ.ee 
on  Atomic  Energy. 

Under  the  rule,  the  gentleman  from 
Texas  (Mr.  Teaguz  > .  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio  (Mr.  MosHER  > ,  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois  'Mr.  Price),  and  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  <Mr.  Anderson  i  will  each  be 
recognized  for  30  minutes. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  i  Mr.  Teagtje""  . 

Mr.  TEAGUE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
nvself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Chairman.  H.R.  13350  authorizes 
funds  for  the  Energj'  Research  and  De- 
velopment Administration  for  fiscal  year 
1977.  The  bill  authorizes  appropriations 
for  both  nuclear  and  nonnuclear  pro- 
grams of  $6,984,734,000  for  fiscal  year 
1977.  The  amount  of  money  contained  in 
the  bill  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
Committee  on  Science  and  Technology 
for  fossil  energ>-.  solar  energ\-.  geother- 
mal energy,  conservation  research  and 
development,  basic  energ>-  sciences,  envi- 
ronment and  safety,  and  education  is 
$1,423,560,000.  This  amount  reflects  the 
increases  made  by  the  committee  to  the 
administration  request  of  $1,143,928,000. 
The  committee  actions  increased  this  re- 
quest by  $279,632,000.  This  figure  does 
not  include  an  addition  of  $10.2  million 
for  program  support. 

The  bill  which  is  before  the  House 
today  reflects  decisions  made  on  the  part 
of  both  the  Committee  on  Science  and 
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Technolog>'  and  the  Joint  Committee  on 
Atomic  Energy,  although  ea^h  commit- 
tee has  only  worked  on  those  jportions  of 
the  bill  which  fall  within  its  jjurLsdlctlon. 
As  was  accomplished  last  yeat.  Mr.  Pkice 
and  I  have  worked  well  toi  tether  and 
have  authorized  in  our  conuiilttees  only 
those  L'RDA  programs  over  which  we 
have  sole  or  shared  respons  billty  The 
situation  this  year  has  betn  clarified 
substantially  by  some  structural  changes 
in  the  bill  which  has  been  reported.  H  R. 
13350  In  addition,  the  refeiral  by  the 
Parliamentarian  this  year  was  most 
helpful,  since  It  clearly  speclfl  'd  that  the 
Committee  on  Science  and  Technology 
and  the  Joint  Committee  m  Atomic 
Energy  consider  such  provlsljns  as  fall 
within  their  respective  Jurlsdl(  tlonJ;. 

Mr  Chairman,  not  only  do  I  want  to 
express  my  gratitude  to  the  work  of  the 
chairman  and  members  of  Ithe  Joint 
Committee  on  Atomic  Energy,  but  I  also 
would  like  to  salute  the  chalrrian  of  the 
two  subcommittees  of  the  Conimittee  on 
Science  and  Technology.  CoiKressman 
Ken  Hechler  of  West  Virginia  feind  Mike 
McCoRM.^CK.  They,  their  ranktig  mem- 
bers, Mr  Bell  and  Mr.  GoldwIter.  and 
the  other  members  of  both  sulcommit- 
tees  have  done  a  superb  job  onjthls  bill 

In  addition,  we  also  have  hadlhe  criti- 
cal review  of  the  environment  and  safety 
programs  by  another  subcommittee,  that 
on  environment  and  the  atmosphere, 
chaired  by  Mr.  Brown  of  California,  who 
has  worked  closely  with  the  ranking  mi- 
nority member.  Mr.  Esch.  Again  this 
year,  our  viommittees  worked  diligently 
on  this  bill  and  came  in  for  hearings  at 


8  a  III  (.lay  after  day  and  Ihey  and  the 
dedicated  stall  have  worked  late  into  the 
night.  This  area  la  an  importi\nt  and 
critical  responsibility  in  freeing  our  Na- 
tion from  the  dependence  whicli  we  con- 
tinue to  have  on  foreign  supplies  of  en- 
ergy, and  I  want  to  express  my  apprecia- 
tion to  all  members  of  our  committee, 
and  particularly  Uie  ranking  Republi- 
can on  the  full  committee,  Mr.  Mosuer, 
for  sharing  the  success  of  this  biparti- 
san committee  effort  which  was  unani- 
mously reported  out  by  our  committee. 

As  I  stated  earlier  in  these  remarks. 
Mr.  Cliairman,  the  titles  of  the  bill  have 
been  separated  into  those  matters  which 
are  most  reflective  of  the  jurisdictions  of 
the  two  committees  wlilch  worked  on 
this  legislation.  Title  I  is  the  nonnuclear 
title,  which  consists  of  operatmg  ex- 
penses and  plant  and  capital  equipment 
for  all  nonnuclear  programs,  including 
scientific  and  technical  education  and 
other  provisions.  Title  U  is  the  nuclear 
title,  which  includes  nuclear  research 
and  development,  basic  research,  nuclear 
systems,  uranium  enrichment,  national 
security,  and  related  programs.  Title  m 
Ls  the  title  which  contains  the  environ- 
mental research  and  safety  programs 
under  the  jurisdiction  of  both  commit- 
tees, and.  in  addition,  program  support 
and  related  programs  under  the  Jurisdic- 
tions of  both  committees,  and  basic  en- 
ergy sciences.  Title  IV  contains  the  gen- 
eral provisions  for  both  nuclear  and  non- 
nuclear,  and  the  provisions  for  fossil 
energy  which  were  agreed  to  last  year 
and  are  now  public  law  have  been  con- 
tinued in  this  bill,  as  reported.  Lastly, 


title  V  relates  t«  governmental  policy  for 
uranium  enrichment. 

The  Science  Committee,  which  has  two 
subcommittees  actively  working  on  en- 
ergy R.  &  D  ,  has  added  funds  in  boUi  tlie 
f06sil  energy  area  and  in  the  other  area.s 
for  solar  energy,  geothermal  energ\-.  and 
energy  conservation.  The  total  addition 
recommended  by  the  Science  Committee 
Ls  $279,632,000,  excluding  the  additional 
fimds  for  program  support  contained  in 
title  III.  The  authorization  for  fossil  en- 
ergy programs  has  been  increased  by 
$55,432,000  above  the  ERDA  reque.st, 
bringing  the  total  to  $535,382,000.  This 
Includes  two  new  demonstration  plants, 
each  of  which  may  have  a  total  cost 
which  is  estimated  to  be  as  large  as  $500 
million.  The  solar  energy  programs  were 
increased  by  the  committee  by  $66,700.- 
000  to  a  total  recommendation  of  $229.- 
200.000.  Geothermal  energy  was  in- 
creased by  $25  million,  for  a  new  figure 
of  $75,100,000.  Energy  conservation  was 
Increased  by  the  committee  by  $82.5 
million,  raising  the  authorization  figure 
to  $202.5  million.  In  the  other  areas 
where  the  committee  shares  jurisdiction 
with  the  other  committee — basic  energy 
sciences  and  environment  and  safety — 
the  increases  are  reflected  in  the  chart 
below.  In  addition,  a  program  for  sci- 
entific and  technical  education  which 
was  authorized  last  year  but  not  funded 
has  been  reauthorized  this  year  at  a  level 
of  $5,000,000. 

At  this  point.  I  would  like  to  submit 
for  the  Record  a  table  which  summarizes 
our  actions: 
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SCIENCE  AND  TECHNOLOGY  COMMITTtE-BUOGET  SUMMARY  TABLE:  BUDGET  AUTHORITY 
(In  thouMnds  of  dollars;  Ascal  y«ars| 


EiH- 

Actual      oiatsd 

1975         1976 


Total 

EROA  committM 

requtst     CommitiM  author - 

(or  1977  action  lution 


Foi»ll  anergy  •  ' 

Coal  protrami 282. 1*7 

Petroleum  and  natural  gas 28,  I M , 

In  situ  technology 11.  2Uj 

Total  operating  expenses  for 

fossil  enei«y 321.  516' 

Plant  and  capital  equipment 13.260  | 

Total  fossil  energy 334,  776 


312, 762 
43,  220 
21,122 


354.  494 
36.905 
30.631 


+27.  432 
+6.200 
+6.800 


381. 926 
43. 105 
37. 431 


377,  104 
20, 425 


422.030 
57. 920 


+40.432 
+  15.000 


462.  462 
72, 920 


397.529       479,950       +55,432         535,382 


ToUl 

Est!-  EROA  committee 

Actual       mated        request     Committee  author- 

1975        1976       tor  1977  action  ization 


Solar  energy 41,909 

Geothermal  energy 28.075 

Conservation  resaarch  and  develop- 
ment   36,441 

Ba«ic  energy  sciences 86,  566 

Environment  and  safety 177.588 

Education 0 

Total  nonnuclear 705.355 


114.650 
31,390 

74.738 

97.315 

208.680 

0 


162,500 
50,100 

120.000 

109,000 

222, 378 

0 


+66,700 
+25.000 

+82,500 

+20.000 

+25.000 

+5.000 


229.200 
75.100 

202.500 

129,000 

247.  378 

5.000 


924.302    1,143,928    "+279,632    <  1.423. 560 


'  These  Dgures  do  not  include  an  addition  of  JH).200.000  for  program  support.  Propam  support  is  In  sec.  301(5)  of  title  III. 


These  Increases  represent  a) substan- 
tial sum  of  money,  but  the  committee 
feels  strongly  that  tills  country  must 
move  aliead  with  this  importarit  Job  of 
devclopinK  a  broad  spectrum  of  jiew  non- 
nuclear  energy  technologies.  ]  am  also 
pleast'd  to  point  out  that  the  bodeet  res- 
olution just  approved  by  tlie  Hou.se  pro- 
vldt"   for  ttiese  Increa.ses. 

Mr  Chairman,  last  year  dtirlng  the 
consideration  of  tliLs  bill.  I  lirought  to 
the  attention  of  the  Members  p.  program 
of  particular  Interest  to  me  entitled  "En- 
ergy Extension  Service."  wliich  falls 
within  the  conservation  araa.  I  am 
plea.sed  to  report  that  this  yeanfimds  are 
contained  In  the  authorization  bill  at  a 
funding  level  of  $10  million  to  begin  this 
Importiint  endeavor  and  I  think  that  Mr. 
Thornton,  who  tias  been  particularly  In- 
stnmiental  in  moving  this  program  for- 


ward, win  have  more  to  say  about  this 
program  later  in  the  debate 

Then  "Energy  Extension  Service"  has 
been  added  as  a  new  line  Item  by  the 
committee  to  promote  the  acceptance  of 
new  and  existing  means  to  Improve  the 
efficiency  of  energy  usage.  There  are 
many  reasons  for  this  program  of  Fed- 
eral Involvement  which  can  so  effectively 
provide  the  kind  of  Federal  leadership  to 
get  out  to  the  people  the  kind  of  face-to- 
face  assistance  that  is  needed — to  indi- 
viduals, to  businesses,  and  to  State  and 
local  governments.  It  Ls  an  exciting  con- 
cept, similar  In  nature  to  the  Agricultural 
Cooperative  Extension  Service,  and  we 
expect  it  to  have  many  benefits  in  ex- 
plaining the  use  of  home  Insulation,  for 
example,  the  availability  and  viability  of 
solar  heating  and  cooling  equipment,  how 
to  use  waste  materials  to  produce  en- 


ergy— all  of  these  are  simple  examples  of 
what  is  ix)ssible  If  we  take  this  concept 
and  implement  it  effectively  For  the.se 
reasons,  we  have  begun  this  effort  this 
year  and  have  added  sufficient  funding 
to  bepin  tills  demonstration  so  that  up 
to  12  to  16  States  can  participate  in  this 
first  year. 

Longer  range  expectations  for  exten- 
sive utilization  of  geothermal  energy  re- 
sources include  the  development  of  the 
vast  geopressured  resources  along  our 
gulf  coast.  We  must  move  rapidly  to  put 
to  use  the  three  fonns  of  energy  con- 
tained In  these  extraordlnan."  deposits 
Geopressured  deposits  contain  thermal 
energv-,  di.s.solvpd  methane  gas.  and  en- 
ergy derived  from  hydraulic  pressure 
Tlie  US.  Geological  Survev  has  est\- 
rnated  that  the  energy  potential  in  knowTi 
geopressured  deposits  is  over  50  times 


greater  than  the  energy  in  known  dry- 
steam  deposits.  These  reservoirs  of  en- 
ergy potential  extend  both  landward  and 
seaward  from  the  gulf  coast  and  occur 
primarily  in  Texas  and  Louisiana. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  committee  In- 
creased the  funding  of  the  advanced 
technolopv  applications  program  above 
the  ERDA  request  by  $7  6  million  in 
budget  authority  and  $6  million  in 
budget  outlays  to  a  total  of  $17.7  million 
in  budget  outlays.  The  conxmittee  took 
this  action  in  the  belief  that  geopressured 
resources,  which  fall  under  the  advanced 
technology  applications  program,  may 
represent  an  early  opportunity  for  ex- 
tending the  Nation's  energy  production. 

In  its  deliberatio:\s,  the  committee 
added  a  new  line  item  to  the  authoriza- 
tion bill  for  .scientific  and  technical  edu- 
cation in  the  amount  of  $5  million  few- 
fiscal  year  1977.  The  authorization  rec- 
ommended by  the  committee  will  permit 
tlie  establishment  of  a  broader  program 
of  scientific  and  technical  education  de- 
signed to  help  meet  the  manpower  needs 
associated  with  nonnuclear  energ>-  tech- 
nologies. The  technologies  specifically 
Include  those  associated  with  the  pro- 
duction and  utilization  of  fossil  fuels, 
solar  energ\-,  geothermal  energy,  and 
energy  coaservation  technologies. 

The  United  States  is  lacing  a  major 
challenge  in  the  development  of  alterna- 
tive sources  of  energy  to  replace  our 
depleting  fossil  fuel  reserves.  Estimates 
of  the  U.S.  Geological  Sur\-ey  indicate 
that  the  remaining  supplies  of  petroleum 
and  natural  gas  available  in  our  country 
will  be  practically  exhausted  within  the 
next  16  to  42  years  unle.ss  other  sources 
of  energy  can  be  utilized  in  meeting  many 
of  our  energy  requirements.  New  tech- 
nologies are  being  rapidly  developed  to 
utilize  other  fos.sil  resources,  solar  en- 
ergy, and  geothermal  energy  as  well  as 
to  reduce  energy  waste  through  energrj-- 
conscrving  terhnologie.'^. 

If  Government  and  industry  are  to  be 
successful  in  stimulating  commercial  use 
of  these  new  technologies,  they  niast  con- 
currently provide  for  development  of 
manpower  resources  with  the  knowledge 
and  skill  to  install,  oj^erate.  maintain, 
and  repair  new  equipment  and  facilities. 
To  pro\'ide  for  the  estimated  manpower 
needs,  it  is  e.s.sential  that  an  analysis 
be  conducted  for  each  technology  area. 
As  a  result  of  the  analysis  a  comprehen- 
sive vocational  and  technical  education 
program  should  be  developed,  Imple- 
mented in  pilot  test  locations,  revised  as 
needed,  and  di.sseminated  nationally. 
Pilot  testing  of  the  curriculum  and  full 
scale  evaluation  are  necessary  to  insure 
a  curriculimi  that  will  be  comprehensive 
In  nature  and  produce  the  manpower 
necessary  to  meet  our  national  needs. 

A  heavy  emphasis  must  be  placed  on 
technical  and  vocational  training  at  the 
precoUcge  and  .ninior  college  levels,  since 
a  relatively  large  proportion  of  the  pres- 
ent and  future  manpower  needs  are  as- 
sociated with  installation,  operation, 
maintenance,  and  repair  of  new.  but  rel- 
atively low-level  technology.  It  is  ex- 
pected that  the  Nation's  community  col- 
leges will  play  a  major  role  in  implement- 
ing this  program,  and  that  a  significant 


portion  of  the  funds  will  be  used  to 
institute  programs  in  technical  and  voca- 
tional training  programs  similar  to  the 
one  proposed  by  Navarro  College  in  Cor- 
sicanna.  Tex  .  regarding  development  of 
such  a  program  related  to  solar  energy 
technologies 

In  conclusion.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  should 
like  to  reemphasize  my  support  of  H.R. 
13350.  It  is  an  important  and  worthwhile 
bill  which  is  absolutely  essential  to  en- 
courage the  development  of  new  energy- 
technologies  which  we  must  encourage 
in  our  Nation  for  our  future.  I  urge  my 
colleagues  to  give  us  their  support  also. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  would  like  first  to 
yield  time  to  the  gentleman  from  West 
Virginia  'Mr.  Hechler),  who  is  chair- 
man of  one  of  the  important  subcommit- 
tees handling  a  part  of  this  bill.  This 
Will  be  the  last  time  for  the  gentleman 
from  West  Virginia  'Mr.  Hechler  1  to 
appear  on  the  floor  handling  the  recom- 
mendations of  his  subcommittee.  Of  all 
the  members  of  the  committee,  the 
gentleman  from  West  Virginia  (Mr. 
Hechler*  has  attended  all  the  hearings 
for  a  longer  period  of  time  than  any 
other  member  of  the  committee.  We  will 
miss  the  gentleman  from  West  Virginia 
I  Mr.  Hechler  1  on  the  Committee  on 
Science  and  Technology-  in  the  next 
Congress. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  such  time  as  he 
may  consume  to  the  gentleman  from 
West  Virginia  'Mr.  Hechler). 

Mr.  HECHLER  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
Chairman,  at  the  outset  I  would  like  to 
express  the  appreciation  and  commen- 
dation of  the  Congress  and  also  the  grati- 
tude of  the  Nation  for  the  dynamic  lead- 
ership which  the  gentleman  from  Texas 
I  Mr.  Tkaguei  has  exhibited  in  the  area 
of  energy  research  and  development.  For 
many  years  in  his  senior  position  on  the 
old  Committee  on  Science  and  Astro- 
nautics tlie  gentleman  from  Texas  was  a 
pioneer  and  legislative  leader  in  the  de- 
velopment of  this  Nation's  space  pro- 
gram. With  the  establishment  of  the 
Committee  on  Science  and  Technology-, 
and  the  new  responsibilities  for  energy 
research  and  development.  Chairman 
Teague  met  the  challenge  and  expand- 
ed the  dimensions  of  his  leadership.  He 
has  done  a  truly  remarkable  job  in  insist- 
ing that  the  energy  research  and  de- 
velopment program  be  conducted  on  a 
completely  bipartisan  basis. 

I  would  like  to  add  my  commendation 
to  the  ranking  minority  member  of  the 
full  committee,  the  gentleman  from  Ohio 
I  Mr.  MosHER ) .  the  ranking  minority 
member  of  the  subcommittee,  the  gentle- 
man from  California  iMr.  Belli,  and  to 
the  other  majority  and  minority  mem- 
bers of  the  committee  who  have  helped  to 
make  tliis  Lssue  a  bipartisan  issue.  But 
above  all.  and  towering  head  and  shoul- 
ders above  Uie  efforts  of  every  member  of 
the  committee,  stands  the  work  and  lead- 
ership of  the  gentleman  from  Texas  (Mr. 
Teague I . 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  pending  bill  in- 
cludes $535,362,000  for  fossil  energy-  pro- 
grams, of  which  S469.882.000  is  for  re- 
search and  development  in  coal  and  the 
balance  for  petroleum  and  natural  gas. 

Your  committee  believes  very  strongly 


in  the  near-term  value  of  our  coal.  oil. 
and  natural  gas  resources  in  meeting  this 
Nation's  energy  requirements.  This  is 
why  we  bring  to  you  a  bill  which  in- 
creases by  $55  million  our  investment  in 
vital  research  and  development  of  fossil 
energy. 

AN  ACGRESSn-E  FOSSIL  ENTIRGT  PROGRAM 

This  Nation  must  have  a  dynamic  and 
aggressive  program  to  develop  coal,  oil, 
and  natural  gas.  Representing  the  great 
State  of  West  Virginia,  which  has  mined 
a  quarter  of  the  total  tonnage  of  coal 
produced  in  this  Nation  and  today  ranks 
among  the  top  coal-producing  States,  I 
am  proud  to  present  to  this  committee 
and  to  the  Congress  a  program  which 
steps  up  this  Nation's  emphasis  on  coal 
as  well  as  other  fossil  fuels. 

The  subcommittee  which  I  chair — 
Energj-  Research,  Development,  and 
Demonstration  (fossil  fuels)  was  dis- 
appointed to  discover  that  the  admin- 
istration came  up  to  us  with  a  budget 
which  was  far  too  puny  in  its  scope  and 
vision  so  far  as  fossil  fuels  were  con- 
cerned. The  administration  asked  for 
$18  million  less  than  what  the  Congress 
authorized  for  fossil  energy  for  the  fiscal 
year  1976.  which  our  committee  regarded 
as  a  shocking  downgrading  of  the  im- 
portance of  fossil  energ>-.  Mr.  Chairman. 
we  simply  must  move  forward  to  assure 
our  country  of  adequate  supplies  of 
energy  before  the  more  advanced,  long- 
term  programs  for  solar,  geothermal. 
and  nuclear  fusion  and  other  cleaner 
forms  of  energy  are  developed  for  the 
future. 

COMMlrTEE     INCREASES    RECOMMENDED 

Our  committee  fully  supports  the  ad- 
ministration requests  of  $480  million  in 
the  fassil  energy-  area,  and  has  recom- 
mended the  adciition  of  $55  million  for 
operating  experuses  and  plant  and  capi- 
tal equipment. 

The  increases  in  operating  expenses 
are  In  the  following  areas: 

(In  millions  ol  dollars) 


Lcw-Bty  gas  fication 

In  Situ  coal  gasfication 

Systems  studies 

Petroleum  ana  natural  gas... 

Ccil  jigusfaction 

Hijh-Btu  gasification... 


Adminis- 

Commit- 

Recom- 

tration 

tee 

menda- 

request 

increase 

tion 

33. 052 

13.94 

47 

8.236 

£.80 

15.036 

7.750 

2.6C 

10.35 

35.074 

i.K 

41.274 

73.946 

2.88 

76, 825 

46.  054 

&.00 

53.  054 

In  the  plant  and  capital  equipment 
area,  your  committee  has  added  $15  mil- 
lion over  the  administration  request  to 
authorize  two  additional  demonstration 
plants,  one  for  high-Btu  gasification, 
and  one  for  low-Btu  gasification. 

COMMITTEE    AMENDMENTS 

In  addition  to  some  tc-chnical  amend- 
ments, our  committee  adopted  an 
amendment  limiting  the  authorization 
period  for  fossil  demonstration  plants  to 
3  years,  unless  the  plants  are  funded  dur- 
ing that  period  or  the  period  is  sub- 
sequently extended.  The  obiecti\e  is  to 
get  the  demonstrations  underway  and 
not  let  them  go  unfunded,  but  authorized 
for  an  indefinite  period.  At  the  end  ol 
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the  3  years,  Congress  would  r;vlew  rea- 
sons why  the  authorization  ha  j  not  be«?n 
funded  and  could  tlien  reauthorize  It  or 
let  the  authorization  lapse. 

The  second  principal  a;nendment 
would  add  a  new  section  to  assure  that 
all  revenues  derived  by  ERDA  from  fos- 
sil programs  be  deposited  Into  he  Treas- 
ury and  an  annual  report  of  such  rev- 
enues be  provided  to  our  comnlttee.  The 
fossil  program  Is  expected  t<  generate 
revenues  In  the  future.  But  unt  er  present 
p:rda  practice  such  revenues  are  not 
necessarily  used  for  the  prog-ams  gen- 
erating them,  but  are  avallatle  for  any 
ERDA  nuclear  or  nonnucleai  program. 
Congress  has  no  real  control  pver  them 
F\irther,  we  believe  tliat  we  exercise  bet- 
ter oversight  over  the  cost  ana  objectives 
of  the  fossil  program  If  It  is  I  mded  sole- 
ly  by  appropriations  we  aut  tiorlze. 

We  also  recommend  an  increase  of  $5 
million  for  scientific  and  techi  ical  educa- 
tion and  training,  of  which  at  least  $1.9 
million  is  earmarked  for  fosail  energy. 

WATER    BESOTTRCKS   COUjJcn. 

The  committee  also  added  amend- 
ments to  section  13  of  Public  Law  93- 
577.  the  Nonnuclear  Energy  R.  &  D.  Act, 
concerning  the  Water  Resources  Council. 
The  first  two  related  to  th«  assessment 
of  water  requirements  and  iavallabllity 
and  the  third  makes  the  EMDA  Admin- 
istrator a  statutory  member  of  the 
Council 

ACCELIHATINQ     rOSSIl.     rNITRCl 

In  fiscal  year  1970.  the  Federal  Oov- 
ernment  spent  only  $12  million  in  fossil 
energy  re.search  and  development.  In  fis- 
cal year  1974.  the  budget  Increased  to 
more  than  $98  million,  and  was  subse- 
quently Increased  for  fiscal  y  ;ar  1975  to 
more  than  $342  million.  Th«  estimated 
expenditures  for  fossil  enerf  y  for  1976 
are  $397,529,000.  The  subs  antlal  In- 
creases that  have  come  abou'  in  the  last 
few  years  have  been  due  to  1  le  recogni- 
tion that  we.  a.s  a  nation,  m  ist  move  to 
be  self-sufflclent  In  energy.  lowever.  to 
successfully  demonstrate  th(  se  technol- 
ogies and  to  make  sure  th  it  they  are 
environmentally  acceptable  8  nd  econom- 
ically viable,  there  is  still  m  ich  work  to 
be  done.  H  R  13350  recognl  es  this  fact 
and  is  a  careful,  thoughtful  irogram  au- 
thorization for  fossile  eneri  y. 

ENVIRONMENT    AND    SA    ETY 

The  committee  last  year  i  .pproved  an 
environment  and  safety  prot  islon  related 
to  fossil  energy,  which  Is  not  permanent 
law.  This  ERDA  program  or  environ- 
ment and  safety  related  t<  fossil  fueLs 
was  requested  at  a  funding  level  of  $40 
million  We  have  approved  a  i  Increase  of 
$15  million  for  a  program  o:   $55  million. 

The  environment  and  sal  ?ty  program 
related  to  fossil  fuels  will  nclude  coal 
extraction.  pref>aration.  conversion,  and 
utilization;  marine  oil  spills:  knd  oil  shale 
extraction  and  processing  aril  other  fos- 
sil fuel  R.  &  D.  efforts.  j 

This  increase  will  better!  enable  the 
environmental  control  technology  pro- 
gram to  initiate  indepth  ja-ssessments 
across  the  broad  range  of  ios.sll  energy 
technologies  which  merit  altention  and 
provide   independent   and   tinely   judg- 


ments of  control  technology  capabilities. 
In  particular,  funds  are  to  be  directed 
toward  assessment  of  environmental  ac- 
tivities associated  with:  First,  expanded 
energy  extraction  and  preparation;  sec- 
ond, advsinced  first  and  second  genera- 
tion coal  conversion  technologies;  third, 
enhanced  petroleum  and  recovery  oper- 
ations Including  offshore  oil  development: 
and  fourth,  spent  shale  management,  dis- 
posal techniques,  and  control  aspects  of 
In  situ  retorting. 

An  overall  objective  of  this  assessment 
program  Is  to  develop  a  clear  under- 
standing of  the  advancements  In  envi- 
ronmental controls  that  must  be  made 
if  such  fossil  energy  systems  develop- 
ments are  to  proceed  in  an  environmen- 
tally acceptable  manner 

COAL    MINING    AJfO    ENVIRON  MZNT 

More  specifically,  the  committee  em- 
phasizes the  need  to  project  environ- 
mental intrusions  that  can  result  from 
Increased  mining  activities  The  identi- 
fication of  environmental  control  tech- 
nology capabilities  and  requirements  as- 
sociated with  strip  mining  in  the  arid 
West  should  complement  the  research 
efTorts  underway  on  effluents  In  mining 
operations  in  the  East  Concerns  to  be 
addressed  Include  evaluation  of  Im- 
poundments, mine  waste  disposal,  acid 
mine  drainage,  and  contamination  of 
water  resources  by  trace  element  leach- 
ing 

The  massive  synthetic  fuels  develop- 
ment supported  by  ERDA  demands  that 
more  emphasis  be  placed  on  Identifying 
both  the  status  of  state-of-the-art  en- 
vironmental control  technology  and  fu- 
ture needs  Therefore,  a  significant  frac- 
tion of  the  Increased  funding  Is  to  be 
allotted  to  assessment  of  control  options 
for  advanced  first-  and  second -genera- 
tion coal  conversion  technologies.  In- 
cluding In  situ  gasification.  Representa- 
tive technologies  of  high  priority  Include 
Lurgt,  syn thane,  bl  gas.  and  solvent  re- 
fined coal — SCR  In  particular  evaluation 
of  control  technology  for  waste  water 
steams  which  may  contain  potential  car- 
cinogenic hydrocarbons  and  trace  ele- 
ments In  detrimental  concentrations  Is 
to  be  broadened  and  accelerated  New- 
programs  are  to  be  Initiated  leading  to 
an  assessment  of  solid  waste  manage- 
ment techniques  and  control  options  for 
emissions  of  noxious  airborne  contami- 
nants Recent  concerns  a.ssoclated  with 
health  effects  of  sulfate  and  fine  particu- 
late require  that  work  be  expended  with 
respect  to  appropriate  control  tech- 
nology. Studies  of  the  alternatives  for 
coal  utilization  are  to  be  conducted  with 
a  view  toward  establishing  the  most  en- 
vironmentally acceptable  mix  of  tech- 
nologies Options  Investigated  are  to  In- 
clude precombustion  coal  cleaning,  stack 
gas  cleaning,  and  coal  conversion  options 
of  gasification  and  liquefaction. 

The  growth  of  Interest  In  enhanced 
recovery  operations  for  petroleum  and 
offshore  oil  development  activities  re- 
quires detailed  assessments  of  the  en- 
vironmental Impacts  as.soclated  with 
these  technologies 

OIL  snLu 

The  committee  endorses  the  continua- 
tion of  the  cooperative  program  with  the 


U.S.  Coast  Guard  relating  to  the  iden- 
tification and  development  of  control 
options  for  marine  oil  spill  prevention. 
retention  and  cleanup  being  carried  out 
pursuant  to  section  6ibii3''Q'  of  the 
Federal  Nonnuclear  Energ>  Rcsearrh  a;.d 
Development  Act  of  1974  A  project  to 
assess  the  efficacy,  practicability,  and  en- 
vironmental consequences  of  using 
chemical  dLspersants  and  other  agents  in 
oil  spill  operations  Is  planned  for  this 
fiscal  year. 

OIL    SHALE    TECRNOLOGT 

The  potential  for  oil  shnle  technology 
development  demands  that  the  recog- 
nized potential  for  environmental  intru- 
sions be  Identified  and  environmental 
control  options  be  evaluated  Emphasl.'; 
Is  to  be  directed  at  as.<;esslng  control  op- 
tions for  the  massive  amount.s  of  solid 
wsistes  generated  a.";  a  byproduct  of  oil 
.''hale  processing  Also  programs  on  fine 
particulate  control  and  proce^ss  wa<;te 
water  treatment  are  to  receive  Increased 
funding  for  both  surface  and  In  situ 
retorting. 

STBTKMB   STlTDnS 

Again  this  year  the  committee  has 
added  funds  for  systems  studies  to  make 
sure  that  the  impact  of  th&e  new  energy 
Industries  will  be  understood  and  prop- 
erly addres.sed  by  the  agency  which  U 
advocating  technology  for  synthetic  fuels 
and  fassll  energy  use  In  general  The 
committee  ha.s  wrestled  with  the  plans 
for  a  massive  Influx  of  people  to  nm 
energy  complexes  in  sparsely  populated 
areas  of  the  country  where  so  many  of 
our  resources  are  located  Questions  niu'^t 
be  answered,  and  solutions  addressed  be- 
fore major  commitments  for  all-out  de- 
velopment are  made  for  coal  synthetic 
plants.  This  Is  a  challenge  which  fa<  es 
this  Congre.s.s  and  can  be  bett^^r  under- 
stood by  the  funds  tliat  have  been  added 
in  the  authorization  under  fo.ssil  energy 

OVERSIGHT     THBOITOH      LINT     ITTMS 

The  committee  Is  plea.scd  that  its  over- 
sight this  year  has  been  greatly  enhanced 
by  the  language  passed  by  the  Congrev'^ 
last  year  In  Public  Law  94-187,  which  hius 
been  followed  In  this  year's  authoriza- 
tion. The  line  Items  in  the  fo.s,sil  energy 
programs  give  the  committee  good  over- 
sight on  exactly  what  each  program  area 
Is  doing,  and  has  already  provided  in- 
stances where  the  committee  has  been 
able  to  work  with  the  administration  to 
assure  that  any  changes  in  priorities  are 
publicly  noticed  and  brought  to  the  at- 
tention of  the  committee. 

DEMONSTRATION     PLANTS 

Within  the  last  year,  debate  on  energy 
research  and  development  has  often 
failed  to  carefully  dehr.cate  tlie  pi-esent 
efforts  which  are  contamed  In  the  f  nune- 
work  of  the  fos.sll  energy  programs  and 
autliorized  by  tills  Congress  in  fiscal  vear 
1976  under  Public-  I^w  94-187.  Contained 
within  that  autliorization,  funding  was 
Initiated  for  a  high-Btu  gasification 
plant,  a  low-Btu  gasification  plant,  and 
a  fluldlzed  bed  facility  These  are  large 
demonstrations  They  are  exciting  pro- 
posals which  will  move  our  country  for- 
ward in  an  orderly  program  to  produce 
alternative  sources  for  liquids  and  gases 
from  coal  more  efficiently  and  environ- 
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mentally  acceptable  than  is  possible 
at  the  present  time  This  program  is 
not  a  small  undertaking:  each  one  of  the 
high  Btu  demonstration  plants  costs  ap- 
proximately $500  million.  Many  Members 
in  this  Chamber  are  familiar  with  the 
Coalcon  project,  which  was  first  approved 
In  fiscal  year  1975.  ERDA  has  also  re- 
quested proposals  for  the  hlgh-Btu  gasi- 
fication plant  and  Is  presently  reviewing 
them.  The  authorization  bill  recom- 
mended by  this  committee  contains  an 
additional  high-Btu  gasification  plant 
and  an  additional  low-Btu  ga-siflcation 
plant.  In  addition  to  tlie  low-Btu  gasifi- 
cation demonstration,  the  bill  aLso  con- 
tairus  an  impwrtant  combined-cycle  con- 
cept for  low-Btu  gasification  which  will 
move  u.'^  much  furtlier  than  we  are  at  this 
time  in  developing  efficient  uses  for  low- 
Btu  gas  from  coal.  The  private  utilities 
have  put  together  a  proposal  which  has 
been  accepted  by  ERDA,  and  this  will 
con-stitute  one  effort  which  Ls  already 
underway.  The  committee's  actions  will 
permit  another  pilot  plant  to  be  under- 
taken, so  tliat  the  maximum  advanUige 
can  be  taken  of  slightly  different  tech- 
nologies at  a  smaller  scale  than  needed 
for  a  large  demonstration,  .so  that  utili- 
ties and  industrial  users  can  become  con- 
fident that  coal  Ls  a  thoroughly  reliable 
and  efficient  energy  source  for  their 
needs. 

FOSSIL  ENrSCT  IN  WEST  VIRGINIA 

West  'Virginia,  a  leading  coal  State,  has 
manv  fossil  energy  projects  which  are 
funded  In  this  ERD.A  authorization. 

For  the  Morgantown  Energy  Research 
Center,  which  Is  located  within  an  ex- 
tensive bituminous  coal-producing  area, 
the  fiscal  year  1977  request  has  been  in- 
crea.sed  $5.3  million  above  the  fiscal  year 
1976  budget  of  $12  million  for  a  total 
amount  of  $17.3  million.  Contained  with- 
in this  funding  level  for  the  Morgantown 
center  are  several  critical  subprograms: 
coal  liquefaction,  hlgh-Btu  gasification, 
low-Btu  gas  'advajiced  power  systems, 
direct  combustion,  advance  research  and 
support  studies,  gas  and  oil  extraction, 
and  underground  gasification  of  eastern 
coal  The  direct  combustion  program  has 
doubled  from  last  year's  figure  to  a  1977 
authorization  of  $9  million.  It  is  the  larg- 
est program  and  Includes  plans  for  con- 
struction of  a  test  facility  beginning  in 
fiscal  year  1977. 

COAL  LIQCXrACTION  AT  CRESAP 

Other  areas  in  West  'Virginia  also  re- 
ceive funding  for  the  coal  research  pro- 
grams contained  In  thLs  authorization. 
The  pilot  plant  at  Cresap,  W.  Va.,  was 
originally  constructed  for  the  develop- 
ment of  a  process  for  making  low-sulfur 
s>Tithetlr  crude  oil  from  coal  It  was  ren- 
ovated and  converted  to  a  modem  test 
center  with  funds  approved  last  year  The 
committee  Is  authorizing  $5  million  for 
fiscal  year  1977  to  begin  operations  there 
for  its  testlnp  program 

■Work  on  the  advanced  method  for 
combusting  coal  in  a  fluldlzed  bed  boiler 
Is  uriderway  at  Rivesville,  W.  'Va.,  at  the 
Monongahela  Power  Co.  In  fiscal  year 
1975.  $7  million  was  obligated  for  boiler 
installation  and  further  work  on  the  con- 


tract The  fiscal  year  1976  budget  au- 
thorization to  complete  the  work  neces- 
.sary  for  startup  was  $8.6  million.  The 
committee  Is  authorizing  $3  million  for 
fiscal  year  1977. 

West  'Virginia  University  will  receive 
$400,000  new  funds  under  this  authori- 
zation for  its  existing  contracts  to  study 
coal-associated  wastes  caused  by  mining 
and  coal  utilization, 

OIL   AND   CAS   IN    WEST   VIRGINIA 

The  enhanced  recovery  of  oil  and  gas  is 
another  area  within  fossil  energy  that 
has  received  a  lot  of  attention  recently 
because  of  the  shortage  of  gas  and  the 
potential  of  285  trillion  feet  of  gas  which 
is  locked  In  tight  formations  in  the  Ap- 
palachians. The  first  phase  of  this  proj- 
ect, contained  In  a  contract  with  Guyan 
Oil  Co.  for  demonstration  of  the  use  of 
carbon  dioxide  for  secondary  oil  recov- 
ery has  begun,  including  the  drilling, 
coring,  and  logging  of  the  Initial  injec- 
tion weU.  A  30-foot  core  was  taken  from 
Grlffithsville  oilfield  at  depths  between 
2,220  and  2,250  feet.  This  was  the  first 
of  25  wells  to  be  drilled  in  the  project. 
ThLs  promising  Devonian  shale  program 
wa,s  increased  by  $6.2  million  by  the  com- 
mittee to  insure  that  the  key  program 
for  gas  recovery  is  funded  at  the  total 
amount  of  $10  million,  to  maintain  the 
accelerated  program  initiated  last  year. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania  'Mr.  Myers'. 

Mr.  M'yERS  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  wish  to  rise  In  support  of 
the  bill  H.R.  13350.  As  a  member  of  the 
Committee  on  Science  and  Technology 
and  of  two  of  the  three  subcommittees 
which  have  responsibility  for  authorizing 
ERDA,  I  can  assure  my  colleagues  that 
this  budget  has  been  carefully  considered 
and  represents  a  balanced  approach  to 
future  energy  research,  in  these  times  of 
budgetary  restraint. 

Two  very  important  new  projects  au- 
thorized by  this  bill  are  an  additional 
demonstration  plant  to  produce  high- 
Btu  gas  from  coal  and  an  additional 
demonstration  plant  to  produce  low- 
Btu  gas  from  coal.  This  will  bring  the 
number  of  demonstration  plants  for  the 
conversion  of  coal  to  gas  up  to  five.  These 
plants  are  big  and  costly  but  the  invest- 
ment is  worth  it,  because  it  will  bring  the 
promise  of  substitute  natural  gas  closer 
to  consumer  availability.  These  second- 
ceneration  technologies  have  been  tested 
at  the  pilot  plant  size  and  with  this  au- 
thorization bill  will  proceed  to  the  dem- 
onstration plant  size — the  last  step  be- 
fore commercial  development. 

The  committee  also  made  very  impor- 
tant increases  in  operating  expenses  for 
ERDA  in  the  fossil  energy  programs. 
The  committee  added  $6.2  million  to  the 
petroleum  and  natural  gas  program  to 
continue  the  Devonian  shale  program 
which  was  started  last  year.  The  com- 
mittee al.so  increased  the  low-Btu  gasi- 
fication subprogram  by  $13.9  million  to 
start  an  entrained-bed  gasification  pilot 
plant.  The  third  area  of  Increase  is  in  the 
in  situ  coal  gasification  subprogram 
which  was  increased  by  $6.3  million  to 
expand  and  accelerate  that  much-needed 


program.  The  final  area  of  increase  was 
in  the  advanced  research  and  support- 
ing technology,  which  was  raised  by  $2.6 
million  in  order  to  provide  for  more  and 
better  systems  studies  of  fossil  energy- 
usage. 

I  would  particularlj-  like  to  call  the 
attention  of  my  colleagues  to  the  in- 
crease of  $6.2  million  in  natural  gas 
stimulation  work.  OMB  had  cut  the 
budget  for  this  year's  effort  in  half;  this 
increase  will  restore  it  to  Its  original 
level.  ERDA  has  established  an  eastern 
Devonian  shale  natural  gas  program, 
which  will  cover  5  years  and  will  cost  $50 
million.  This  money  will  be  spent  to  find 
the  geological  formations  with  the  best 
potential  for  recoverj'  and  the  best  tech- 
niques for  tapping  this  resource.  The  ga."^ 
industry-  is  fully  participating  in  the  work 
and  costs  of  this  program.  This  program 
is  vitally  important  because  of  the  po- 
tential for  tapping  these  vast  reserves — 
approximately  285  trillion  cubic  feet — 
and  because  of  the  proximity  of  this  gas 
to  our  eastern  industrial  markets. 

I  would  also  like  to  call  the  attention 
of  my  colleagues  to  two  projects  in 
ERDA's  direct  combustion  subprogram, 
which  could  have  a  real  impact  on  our 
energy  shortages  in  the  near-term  time 
frame.  The  first  of  these  Is  the  industrial 
application  of  a  new  technology  to  burn 
coal  in  an  environmentally  acceptable 
manner — the  fluldlzed  bed  technology. 
The  fluldlzed  bed  development  program 
is  designed  to  offer  large  fuel  users,  who 
are  now  dependent  on  curtailable  natural 
gas  and  petroleum,  the  option  of  using 
coal  in  an  environmentally  acceptable 
manner.  The  concept  involves  using  a 
cushion  of  air  in  which  particles  of  coal 
and  dolomite  or  limestone  are  suspended, 
thereby  permitting  cleanup  of  the  com- 
bustion gases  prior  to  emission  through 
a  stack. 

ERDA  issued  a  program  opportunity 
notice  in  September  of  last  year  for  this 
project,  and  the  response  from  industr>- 
was  tremendous.  In  all  four  categories  of 
the  program,  ERDA  received  13  responses 
to  participate.  This  is  one  of  the  heaviest 
responses  that  ERDA  has  received  in 
fossil  energy  and  shows  industry's  aware- 
ness of  the  potential  of  this  technology 

I  would  also  like  to  call  the  attention 
of  mj'  colleagues  to  the  project  ERDA  has 
for  burning  mixtures  of  coal  and  oil.  This 
has  very  important  implications  for  the 
neaLT-term  because  it  will  allow  us  to  use 
an  abundant  fuel.  coal,  as  an  extender, 
to  increase  the  heat  content  of  a  scarce 
resoiu"ce.  crude  oil.  The  objective  of  the 
program  is  to  modify  retrofit,  operate, 
and  test  existing  boilers,  heaters,  and 
furnaces  to  demonstrate  coal-on  slurry 
combustion  technology.  It  also  will  ob- 
tain sufficient  data  from  such  demon- 
stration units  to  enable  applicable  indus- 
trial and  utility  operations  to  convert  to 
c^al-oil  slurry  firing  with  minimum 
modifications  and  capital  expenditures. 

These  projects  will  proceed  in  a  man- 
ner that  will  allow  pRDA  to  not  only 
learn  how  to  modify  boilers  to  use  this 
mixture  but  al.so  allow  ERDA  to  collect 
operating  data. 

Finally.  I  would  like  to  call  my  col- 
leagues' attention  to  section   116  which 
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1  ^  an  amendment  I  sponsofed  in  the  full 
inmlttee  markup  of  this  fiuthorlzatlon 

bill 

Section  116  requires  ERpA  to  report 
to  Con«re.ss  within  6  months  on  the  en- 
vironmental asses.sment  and  control  ef- 
forts which  have  been  autnorlzed  which 
exceed  $25  million  In  esttaated  Federal 
cost.  ERDA  is  required  to  re  port  on  three 
areas:  the  extent  to  whla»  monitoring 
and  control  Is  needed,  the  costs  of  this 
monitoring,  and  who  will  h&ve  the  re- 
.spcnsifaillty  for  the  monitor  ng.  as  among 
the  private  participant  anil  the  various 
Federal  agencies.  Thus.  hRDA  will  be 
required  to  assemble  all  oli  the  relevant 
cost  data  for  each  federally  developed 
technology,  whether  or  notithe  environ- 
mental study  is  directly  associated  with 
the  project  or  not.  Congresi  will  thus  be 
able  to  get  a  more  complete  picture  of 
the  total  costs  of  the  develofment  of  eacii 
of  these  new  energy  techlologies.  This 
information  will  be  of  greci  value  to  the 
Congress  not  only  in  learmng  what  en- 
vironmental study  casts  lave  resulted 
from  the  development  oa  new  energy 
technologies,  but  also  In  gllnlng  Insight 
into  understanding  what  khe  complete 
cost  of  development  of  thesi  i  technologies 
will  be,  as  requests  for  autl  orizatlon  are 
presented  to  the  Congress.  If  this  study 
proves  to  be  partlcidarly  jnlightenlng. 
then  future  legislation  to  i  take  this  re- 
port an  annual  requlremen  will  be  con- 
sidered. 

In  conclusion.  Mr.  Chalinan.  I  wish 
to  urge  my  colleagues  to  sup  lort  this  very 
Important  bill,  which  Is  hel  Ing  to  shape 
our  future  energy  policy. 

Mr.  TEAGUE.  Mr.  ChalC  nan.  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  confume  to  the 
gentleman  from  Wa.shingtfl|i   »Mr.  Mc- 

CORMACK>  . 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Chairman. 
H  R  13350  authorizes  funds  for  the  En- 
ergy Research  and  Development  Admin- 
istration for  fiscal  year  1977.  The  ERDA 
is  the  focal  point  for  energy  re^search, 
development,  and  demonstration  activ- 
ities within  the  Federal  Government 
This  new  agency  is  in  its  second  year 
of  existence  having  incorporated  certain 
functions  of  the  Atomic  Energy  Commis- 
sion, the  Department  of  Interior,  the  Na- 
tional Science  Foundation,  and  the  En- 
vironmental Protection  Agency.  In  its 
first  year  the  ERDA  consolidated  its  mul- 
tiplicity of  new  functions  and  personnel 
while  moving  forward  in  substantial 
ways  in  the  broad  spectrum  of  energy 
technologies  which  hold  promise  for 
augmenting  our  dwindling  domestic  sup- 
plies of  oil  and  natural  gas  and  for  cur- 
tailing energy  waste  in  our  homes,  our 
business,  and  our  transportation. 

I  serve  along  with  Mr.  Brown,  of  Cali- 
fornia, as  a  member  of  both  the  Commit- 
tee on  Science  and  Technology  and  Joint 
Committee  on  Atomic  Energy.  The  Sub- 
committee on  Energy  Research.  Develop- 
ment and  Demoiwlration  of  th^  Commit- 
tee on  Science  and  Technology  for  which 
I  serve  as  chairman  has  legislative  re- 
sponsibility for  all  nonfossU.  monnuclear 


energy  research,  development,  and  dem- 
ofLstratlon  The  major  programs  over 
which  thLs  subcommittee  has  cogniz- 
ance are  solar  energy,  geothermal  energy- 
conservation,  and  basic  energy  sciences. 

In  addition,  Mr.  Hechler's  subcom- 
mittee and  mine  have  Joint  responsibility 
for  the  ERDA  environment  and  safety 
program,  along  with  Mr.  Brown's  Sub- 
committee on  Environment  and  the 
Atmosphere. 

Title  I  of  H.R.  13350  authorizes  $1,- 
047,182,000  for  fiscal  year  1977  for  non- 
nuclear  energy  research,  development 
and  demonstration  programs.  This  is  al- 
most 2.4  times  as  much  as  was  spent  in 
fiscal  year  1975  and  Is  a  70-percont  in- 
crease over  the  spending  levels  for  the 
current  fiscal  year.  Moreover,  title  II  of 
HR.  13350  authorizes  an  additional 
$684,248,000  for  environmental  research 
and  safety,  basic  energy  sciences,  pro- 
gram support,  and  related  programs 
These  moneys  to  a  substantial  degree 
provide  support  for  research  programs 
germane  to  all  energy  programs  without 
creating  needless  duplication  with  pro- 
grams In  other  Federal  agencies. 

The  bulk  of  the  Increases  In  HR 
13350  were  associated  with  programs  for 
which  my  subcommittee  has  Jurisdiction. 
My  intention  here  this  afternoon  Ls  two- 
fold. I  hope  to  show  to  the  satisfaction 
of  my  colleagues  that  the  funds  author- 
ized by  the  Committee  on  Science  and 
Technology  are  necessary  to  move  these 
programs  vigorously  forward  and  that 
the  Increases  are  fiscally  responsible  I 
believe  that  the  increases  can  be  shown 
to  be  Justified  when  they  are  measured 
against  the  potential  return  on  the  in- 
vestment for  our  children's  future  and 
the  potential  future  risks  associated  with 
doing  less  than  we  should. 

At  the  same  time,  I  firmly  believe  that 
the  additional  funds  approved  by  the 
Committee  on  Science  and  Technology- 
represent  the  maximiun  prudent  effort 
for  moving  forward  the  programs  in 
solar  energy,  geothei-mal  energy,  and 
energy  conservation.  I  recognize  there 
are  among  the  Members  of  thLs  body 
those  that  are  impatient  to  develop  new 
energy  technologies  quickly.  However, 
there  are  serious  limitations  to  the  speed 
with  which  one  can  increase  the  size  of 
Federal  programs  without  caiislng  costly 
mistakes  which  can  negatively  impact 
the  very  programs  which  we  seek  to  help. 
Creating  false  expectations  hurts  us 
all — the  specific  technologies  and  the 
country  as  a  whole.  It  also  reflects  on  the 
credibility  of  the  legislative  process 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  Committee  on  Sci- 
ence and  Technology  has  attempted  to 
balance  ntomerous  factors  in  Its  consid- 
eration of  the  FRDA  autJiorizatlon  bill 
The  national  need,  the  time-.'icale  for 
return  on  the  taxpayers  Investment,  the 
ability  of  the  programs  to  profitably 
commit  the  additional  fimds.  fl.scal  re- 
sponsibility, managerial  capability,  and 
many  others.  We  walked  a  veritable 
tightrope  between  two  diverse  groups. 
On  the  one  hand  we  face  the  guardi- 


ans of  the  Federal  Treasury  wha  would 
criticize  us  for  irresponsl!)ly  li-.rnwmt 
moneys  at  a  program  without  <  iinfully 
scrutinizing  the  merits  of  each  proposed 
new  activity.  On  the  other  huiid  there 
are  those  Members  who  feel  that  rapid 
development  of  alternative  energy  tech- 
nologies Is  so  Important  that  we  risk 
making  mistakes  in  program  manage- 
ment to  spur  the  activities  on  at  a  hectic 
pace — fully  anticipating  that  there  will 
be  substantial  waste  and  failures. 

I  wish  to  point  out  that  the  actions  of 
the  committee  regarding  specific 
amounts  for  increases  In  the  ERDA  au- 
thorization were  firmly  grounded  in  the 
hearing  process  The  Subcommittee  on 
Energy  Research,  Development  aid 
Demonstration  did  its  homework  well; 
we  held  9  days  of  hearings  on  the  au- 
thorization bill.  Testimony  was  received 
from  witnesses  from  the  ERDA  and  otii- 
er  Federal  agencies  as  well  as  represent- 
atives from  State  government,  private 
industr>-.  universities,  and  other  insti- 
tutions. The  subcommittee  asked  que.^- 
tlonus  of  the  ERDA  both  at  detailed  brif'- 
ing  sessions  and  in  writing.  This  recor^. 
was  augmented  by  an  analysis  of  the 
ERDA  budget  request  performed  by  the 
Office  of  Technology  Assessment.  A 
meet  was  held  before  markup  with  the 
OTA  staff  experts  who  collaborated  with 
the  committee  staff  to  review  and  an- 
alyze the  programs  and  policy  for  the 
committee  members.  This  collective  in- 
formation was  the  basis  for  the  commit- 
tee's actions  recomended  to  you  today 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  want  to  offer  my  con- 
gratulations to  Chairman  "Tigep"  "TEAcrE 
for  the  truly  outstanding  Job  that  he  ha.-; 
done  in  providii;*.:  t;.<  Ic.iii.T-r.-.;i  for  our 
committee  dun:;>;  tl-.f  cni..  !,ic:  uthr^.  o' 
the  ERDA  authorization  bill  I  aLs<>  uant 
to  commend  my  colleagues  on  the  ("om- 
mlttee  on  Science  and  Technology  for  all 
of  the  work  that  has  gone  into  putting 
together  this  excellent  bill  In  particular, 
I  wish  to  congratulate  the  pontlemar. 
from  Ohio  (Mr.  Mosher'  the  ranking 
minority  member  and  thf  k' ntleman 
from  Califoraia  (Mr.  Goldv.  ater' .  the 
ranking  minority  member  of  my  subcom- 
mittee; the  gentleman  from  West  Vir- 
ginia (Mr.  Hechler)  and  the  gentleman 
from  California  (Mr  Brown  >  I  al.'^o 
wish  to  congratulate  all  the  rest  of  the 
team  who  have  worked  on  this  bill 

Members  of  Congress  can  be  proud  of 
congressional  initiative  to  maintain  our 
ongoing  programs,  and  to  develop  alter- 
native energy-  sources  and  new  technol- 
ogies for  synthetic  fuels.  I  want  to  tell 
the  Members  just  what  we  have  done  in 
tlie  Subcommittee  on  Energy  Research, 
Development  and  Demonstration  with 
respect  to  the  building  of  an  energ>-  pro- 
gram. There  has  been  a  lot  of  talk  about 
an  unbalanced  program.  I  want  to  tell 
the  Members  what  we  have  done  in  this 
regard.  I  am  Inserting  tables  in  the 
Record  which  provide  a  graphic  descrip- 
tion of  how  rapidly  Congress  has  moved 
to  develop  energy  programs  in  nonnu- 
clear  technologies; 
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SOLAR  ENERGY 
thousands  of  dollars] 

Actual 
fi<cil  jrear 

1975 

Estimated  for 
fiscal  year  1976 

Recuested  for 
fiscal  year  1977 

Committee  ch 

ange 

Total  fijcai  year 

ccnrrrnet  authO' 

1977 
:8ticr. 

Operatrng  eipensej 

Bu-lppt 
authority 

Budget 
outlays 

Budget 
authority 

Budget 
outlays 

Budget 
authority 

Budget 
outlays 

Budget 

authority 

Buape! 
cutlavs 

Budget 

8:;t-crit) 

buage: 
outlays 

Otract  thermal  application: 

Huring  and  cooling  of  buildings: 
Residential  demonstrations. .. 
Commercial  demonstrations.. 
Research   and   development  . 

600 
6,043 
5.589 

260 
2,430 
2.200 

5,900 

18,200 

5,000 

4,000 

12,600 

3,700 

8,100 

16,700 

10,500 

6,300 

12,  200 

8,200 

+  18,100 

13,  500 

0 

+13,600 

10,100 

0 

26,200 

30,200 
10,500 

19,900 

22,300 

8,200 

Development    in    support   of 
demonstration 

Subtotal  heating  and  cool- 
ing of  buildings 

Agriculture  and  process  heat 

Subtotal  direct  thermal  appllca- 
bons 

Solar  electric  applications: 

Solar  thermal 

Photovoltaics 

Wind 

Ocean  thermal 

Subtotal  idar  electric  applica- 
tions  

fuels  from  biomass 

Technology  support  and  utilization: 
Solar  energy  resource  assessment 
Solar  Energy  Research  Institute. 
Technology  utiliiation  and  infor- 
mation dissemination 

Solar  storage 

Subtotal  technology  support  and 
utilization 

Total  operating 

Total  capital  equipment 

Total  plant 

Total  solar  anargy 


850 

421 

6.000 

4,500 

10,000 

7,800 

2,000 

1,500 

12.000 

9,300 

13,082 
500 

5,311 
200 

35,100 
4,750 

24,800 
3,700 

45,  300 
3,900 

34,500 
2,500 

-r  33,  600 
2,800 

-25,200 
2,100 

78,900 
6,700 

59,700 
4.600 

13,582 

5,511 

39.850 

28.500 

49,200 

37.000 

+36,400 

+27,300 

85,600 

64,300 

13,216 
5,15S 
5,720 
1,888 


3,732 
2,607 
1,039 
1.010 


14,300 
21.600 
14,900 
8.100 


10.600 
16.000 
11.000 
6,000 


30,900 

28,200 

16,000 

9,200 


26,500 

22,000 

12,000 

7,000 


+7,100 

3,900 

0 

7,800 


+5,300 

3,100 

0 

6,000 


38,000 
32,100 
16.000 
17,000 


31,800 
25,100 
12,000 
13,000 


25,982 

8,388 

58,900 

43,600 

84,300 

67.500 

+18,800 

+14,400 

103, 100 

81  900 

885 

96 

4,500 

3,830 

4,300 

3.000 

4-1,700 

+1.200 

6.000 

4,200 

» 

500 

1,000 

900 

1,500 

1.300 

+4,000 

+3,400 

5,500 

4,700 

0 

0 

2,200 

1,600 

1,500 

1,000 

1,000 

700 

2,500 

1,700 

700 
0 

500 
0 

600 
1,600 

600 
1,500 

1,000 
0 

700 
0 

2,000 
0 

1,400 
0 

3.000 
0 

2,100 
0 

1,400 

1,000 

S,400 

4,600 

4,000 

3,000 

-1-7,000 

+5,500 

11,000 

8,500 

41,849 

60 
0 

14.995 

40 
0 

108, 650 
1,000 
5,000 

80,530 

500 

5,000 

141,800 

^700 
15,000 

110,500 
2,800 
2,650 

-1-63,900 

+2,800 

0 

+48,400 
+1,500 
+9,300 

205,700 
8,500 
15,000 

158.900 

4,300 

11,950 

41.909 


15, 035 


114,650 


86,030 


162,500 


115,950 


+66,700 


+59,200 


229,200 


175, 150 


SOLAR  INTRCT 

In  fiscal  year  1971.  all  thLs  countn-- 
was  spending:  on  solar  energy  research 
and  development  was  about  $1.2  million. 
In  fiscal  year  1975  we  si>ent  about  $50 
million.  Tlie  administration  requested 
$70  million  for  1976  while  Congress  ap- 
propriated $115  million  for  1976.  This 
means  that  in  5  yean;  we  have  ui^'reased 
the  funding  for  solar  encrg>-  research 
and  development  by  a  hundredfold.  In 
recent  years.  Industry,  private  in.'=titu- 
tloii.---.  and  other  governmental  entities 
have  been  ptiinuhUed  to  make  concomi- 
tant exix:"nditures  toward  the  cununer- 
(iallzatioii  of  solar  enerp>-. 

For  fiscal  year  1977  the  committee 
recommends  an  incr«u>e  of  $66.7  million 
in  budget  authority  for  the  ERDA  Solar 
Energ>-  Division.  ThLs  recommended  ac- 
tion represents  a  41 -percent  increase  over 
the  Presidential  budget  request,^  for  tJie 
ERD.X  solar  program  in  fl.scal  year  1977, 
brlnping  the  total  to  $229.2  million.  This 
rw'ommonded  authorization  Ls  more  than 
double  the  appropriate  amount  for  the 
current  fiscal  year;  tiie  increa.se  will  per- 
mit a  sipnificimt  expansion  of  the  ERDA 
re.sparfh,  development,  and  demonstra- 
tion actinties  in  solar  energy-  tech- 
nologies 

In  reviewing  tlie  budget  figures  for  fl.s- 
cul  year  1977  the  committee  in  its  actions 
attempted  to  follow  tlie  giiidelines  laid 
out  in  Public  Law  93-409  the  Solar  Heat- 
ing' and  Cooling  tiiid  Demonstration  Act 
of  1974  and  Public  Law  93-423.  the  Solar 
Energ>  Research.  Development,  and 
Deraon.stration  Act  of  1974.  These  clear 


expressions  of  the  will  of  the  Congress 
signal  a  strong  desire  by  the  people  of 
this  coiintr>-  to  develop  the  solar  energy" 
technologies  and  encourage  their  wide- 
spread utilization  a.s  soon  as  they  are 
economically  viable.  The  committee  feels 
that  the  budget  and  programs  it  recom- 
mends this  year  are  implementing  these 
public  laws,  and  wUl  utilize  the  available 
talent  and  resoiu-ces  in  an  efficient  and 
effective  manner.  In  short,  it  is  a  maxi- 
mum effective  effort  to  develop  the  wide 
range  of  solar  technologies. 

The  ma.ior  components  of  the  ERDA 
solar  energy  program  are:  direct  thermal 
application'^,  solar  eiectric  applications, 
fuels  from  biomass  and  technologj-  sup- 
port and  utilization.  In  addition  to  fimd- 
ing  the  operating  expenses  for  these 
direct  and  indirect  solar  energ\-  technol- 
ogies, the  committee  recommends  the 
provision  of  plant  and  capital  equipment 
to  be  used  in  these  research,  developnient 
and  demon.strat:un  activities. 

It  is  well  known  that  about  25  percent 
of  all  the  energy  consumed  in  this  coun- 
try is  used  for  heating,  cooling  and  sup- 
plying hot  water  for  buildings.  The  ori- 
ginal ERDA  budget  a.s  submitted  in- 
cluded a  second  cycle  of  500  commercial 
and  residential  sclar  heating  and  cooling 
dcmonstratiorLs.  The  addition  of  $35.3 
million  to  the  heating  and  cooling  pro- 
gram by  the  committee  will  increase  the 
number  of  demoastrations  to  nearly  2.000 
by  the  end  of  the  calendar  year  1977,  thus 
permitting  ERDA  and  HTJD  to  implement 
the  congressional  intent  ir.  enacting  Pub- 
lic Law  93-409,  the  Solar  Healing  and 


Cooling  Demonstration  Act  of  1974.  The 
legislative  historj-  of  this  act  shows  a 
clear  congressional  intent  of  providing 
2.000  heating  demonstrations  within  3 
years  of  the  date  of  enactment  and  2.000 
more  heating  and  cooling  demonEtration.s 
within  a  5-year  period  after  enactment. 
In  the  related  area  of  agricultural  and 
process  heat,  the  committee  recom- 
mends an  increase  of  S2.8  rmlhon. 

The  committee  increased  the  recom- 
mended authorization  for  the  solar  elec- 
tric application  by  $19,9  m.illion  above 
the  administration  budget  request  Bene- 
fiting from  this  increase  will  be  primarily 
the  solar  thermal,  the  photovoltaics  and 
the  ocean  therm.al  programs  The  in- 
creases will  help  bring  these  program? 
on  schedule  and  provide  a  budget  level 
more  consistent  with  the  high  priority 
that  ERDA  places  on  solar  electric  ap- 
plications in  its  comprehensive  energy 
plan  for  our  Nation's  future. 

The  solar-electric  category  is  com.- 
prised  of  the  subcategories  of  solar 
thermal  conveision.  photovoltaics  or 
solar-cells,  wind  energ>'  conversion,  and 
ocean  thermal  energy  conversion.  The 
committee  authorized  increases  in  each 
of  these  categories  except  for  wind  en- 
ergy for  which  funds  for  an  aggressive 
program  were  already  requested  by 
ERDA.  The  committee  nicreases  were 
intended  to  accomiplish  specific  objec- 
tives. In  the  solar  thermal  conversion 
program  the  increase  of  $7,1  million  will 
push  forward  on  the  dual  front.s  of  the 
central  receiver  and  the  total  energy  sys- 
tems concepts.  For  the  photovoltaics  pro- 
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gram  the  committee  added  $.?  9  million 
primarily  to  expand  the  VMV.K  program 
in  novel,  non-silicon  photovoltaic  devices 
and  materlaLs  as  a  compen.sf»tion  for  the 
termination  of  a  similar  N$F  program 
The  committee  recommend^  greatly  in- 
crea^sed  funding  of  $7.8  minion  for  the 
ocean  thermal  concept  to  accelerate  the 
efforts  to  obtain  answers  tjo  a  numiser 
of  fundamental  questions  iuch  as  blo- 
f ouling  and  heat  exchanger  performance. 
These  answers  will  in  turh  determine 
whether  the  future  parts  of  this  program 
should  be  greatly  Increasedj  to  an  early 
pilot  plant,  or  shifted  to  Jnore  funda- 
mental studies  If  problem^  of  extreme 
difficulty  should  be  identlfle,. 

The  committee  added  $1  7  to  the  fueLs 
from  blomass  program.  raLsIng  the  total 
to  $6  million  so  that  it  cam  effectively 
devolop  and  demonstrate  tihp  economic 
and  technical  fcasibllitv  of  this  alterna- 
tive energy  source  utilizing  vast  renew- 
able agricultural  and  foreptry  residues 
and  also  producing  terres^lal  and  ma- 
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rlne  biomass  specifically  for  conversion 
to  clean  fuels,  petrochemical  substitutes 
and  food.  The  increased  funding  will 
help  the  program  in  the  critical  areas  of 
improving  blomass  yields  and  conversion 
eflRclencIes. 

Under  the  category  of  technology  sup- 
port and  utilization  are  the  solar  re- 
source asse.ssment.  the  Solar  Energy  Re- 
search Institute— SERI— and  the  tech- 
nology utilization  and  Information  dis- 
semination activities 

The  original  fiscal  year  1977  solar  re- 
source assessment  budget  totaled  $15 
million  The  committee's  recommended 
Increase  of  $4  million  to  $5.5  million  will 
allow  ERDA  to  carry  out  Its  originally- 
planned  program  of  environmental  and 
long-range  technical  and  resource  as- 
sessments Expert  witnesses  state  that 
there  Is  a  Federal  responsibility  to  carry- 
out  such  assessments  because  no  private 
industrial  group  can  be  expected  to  carry 
out  such  assessments  because  no  private 
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industrial  group  can  be  oxpr-cted  to 
gather  such  data  over  the  Reographical 
range  required. 

For  3ERI  an  additional  $1  million  plus 
the  already  requested  $1  5  million  will 
fund  ERDA  efforts  to  selort  n  site  and 
management  organization  and  begin  op- 
eration In  January.  1977  The  rommlt- 
tee  believes  the  additional  funding  will 
help  Insure  that  further  delays  in  the 
Implementation  of  this  Important  labo- 
ratory win  not  occur 

The  original  ERDA  request  of  IP,  mil- 
lion for  technology  utilization  and  in- 
formation dissemination  wa.>;  redurod  to 
$1  million  in  the  final  huduet  submKsion 
to  Congress.  This  program  Ls  tlie  key  to 
the  successful  commerrir.li/.atlon  of  sola:- 
energy  and  must  t)e  expanded  rapidly 
to  meet  this  objective.  The  commitU'e 
added  $2  million  to  assist  in  the  proRran; 
of  establishing  a  data  ba.se  from  which 
solar  energy  Information  can  be  quicklv 
and  effectively  disseminated  to  u-sers. 
producers,  and  tlie  financial  communitv 


ActMl. 

hscal  yMr  1975 


Estimtttd  for 
fbcal  )rMr  1976 


RcquMtcd  tor 
hscal  ywr  1977 


BudMt 
(uthonty 


\~ 


Bud|M 
outlairt 


BiidMt 
Mttonty 


f  njitiMfing  resMrch  «nd  d«v»lopmtnt. 
RMourc*  aiplontion  ini)  isMfsmant.. 
Hydrothetmal  tachnolofv  tpplicationj.. 
Atlvjncad  technology  applicalioni. 

Utilization  aipanmants 

Environmantal  control  and  Instliutionai 
ftudies 

Total  oparating 

Total  capital  aquipmant .'..' 

Total  geothermal 


13.000 
2.  MO 
6,400 
4.000 
0 

MO 


6,018 
2,957 
4,185 
5.559 
0 

1,230 


10.  620 

3.6SO 

5,700 

6,900 

0 

3,  MO 


Bud|tt 
Mrtlayt 


9.  2SC 

3.200 

n.770 

4,420 

0 

2.  MO 


BudMt 
autlMiity 


BudfM 
Mwyt 


C«fliimtta«  chan|t 

B«id|at  Budgat 

outlays 


Total  fncal  yMr  1(77 
oolnmittaa  aiittwrization 


B«i«fat 
•uthoitty 


Budgvt 
auttiority 


11,500 
10.000 
12.200 
10.000 
0 

4,  aw 


11.500 
9.600 

10.200 

1.200 

0 

4,  MO 


+3,600 

7.300 

0 

7.600 

4,000 

800 


3.600 

6,900 

0 

6.000 

3,200 

800 


IS,  100 

17,300 

12,200 

17.700 

4.000 

S,600 


Bud|f' 

outlais 


15,100 
16.500 
10.200 
14.200 
3.200 

5,600 


27.100 
•75 


19.949 
686 


30.770 
620 


31,  170 
485 


44.600 
1.500 


44,300 
1.200 


+23,300 
+1.700 


20.500 
1.000 


71,  M» 
1,200 


64.800 
2,200 


28,075 


20,635 


31,390 


31.665 


M,  100 


45.500 


+2S.000 


21.500 


75.100 


67,000 


GEOTHERMAL    ENERGY 

While  geothermal  energy  has  been 
used  In  many  countries  of  the  world  for 
a  number  of  years,  in  practice.  It  has 
been  mainly  the  rare  dry  steam  deposits 
which  have  been  used  to  generate  elec- 
tricity. The  Geothermal  Energy  Re- 
search, Development  and  Demonstration 
Act  of  1974,  Public  Law  93-410.  laid  out 
specific  goals  for  developing  presently 
unused  geothermal  resource^  such  as  hot 
dry  rock,  geopressured  zones!  and  hydro- 
thermal  systems.  It  speclflilly  set  the 
Koal  of  producing  electrlciti  from  I  to 
10  megawatts  per  plant.  In  a  5  to  10  pilot 
or  demonstration  plants  by  the  end  of 
fiscal  year  1980 

The  committee  recommendation  In- 
creases the  fiscal  year  1977  geothermal 
budget  The  committee  believes  this  in- 
crease reflects  the  mlnimun:  expansion 
of  the  level  of  effort  estffbllshed  by 
ERDA  in  fiscal  year  1976  andlthe  transi- 
tion period  which  will  permit  ERDA  to 
successfully  pursue  the  prorrams  and 
goals  established  in  Public  Lteiw  93-410. 

The  geothermal  energy  pre  gram  con- 
sists of  six  subprograms:  engtieering  re- 
search and  development,  resource  explo- 
ration   and    assessment,    hydrothermal 


technology  applications,  advanced  tech- 
nology applications,  utilization  experi- 
ments, and  environmental  control  and 
institutional  studies. 

The  committee  recommends  an  In- 
crease of  $3  6  million  for  a  total  of  $15  1 
million  for  acceleration  both  of  ERDA's 
drilling  techiiology  activities  and  Its 
technology  development  related  to  utili- 
zation of  various  types  of  geothermal  re- 
sources. It  Is  Important  that  Improved 
geothermal  drilling  technologies  are  de- 
veloped In  a  timely  manner  since  drilling 
costs  represent  such  a  large  fraction  of 
the  total  cost  of  developing  a  geothermal 
resource. 

The  committee's  Increase  of  $7  3  mil- 
lion above  the  ERDA  request  would  pro- 
vide for  up  to  $6  million  In  pass- 
through  funds  to  maintain  the  US  G.S 
efforts  finally  agreed  upon  by  the  ERDA 
and  U  S  G  S  pursuant  to  an  ERDA 
agreement  on  a  Joint  resource  assess- 
ment program,  and  $13  million  for 
ERDA's  resource  assessment  activities 
Further  identification  of  geothermal  re- 
sources will  increa.Sf  the  number  of  sites 
available  for  research  development  and 
demonstration  activities  as  well  as  com- 
mercial development. 

The  committee  did  not  increase  the 


ERDA  request  for  hydrothermal  tech- 
nology applications,  since  major  pro- 
grams are  proceeding  aggressively.  The 
increase  of  $7  6  million  provided  by  the 
committee  for  advanced  technology  ap- 
plications will  initiate  work  at  a  number 
of  geopressured  wells  in  widely  separated 
locations  With  these  funds  an  additional 
three  wells  can  be  tested  and  analyzed. 
providing  parallel  efforts  to  tlie  one  well 
proposed  in  the  ERDA  budget  request. 

The  ERDA  budget  request  for  fi.scal 
year  1977  provided  no  funds  for  the  initi- 
ation of  utilization  projects  Demonstra- 
tion of  the  commercial  feasibility  of  geo- 
thermal projects  will  normally  be  pre- 
requisite for  industry  to  Invest  heavily 
on  geothermal  ener^ry  devclopmer;: 
Therefore,  the  Congress  lias  provided 
budget  authority  of  $4  million  for  the 
initiation  of  one  or  more  demonstration 
projects  in  fiscal  year  1977. 

The  committee  has  provided  a  total  of 
$6  8  million  in  budget  authority  for  en- 
vironmental control  nnd  institutional 
studies  which  rank  among  the  most  serl- 
oas  barriers  to  geothermal  development 
today  Additional  funds  are  provided  for 
expanded  environmental  studie.s  and  re- 
gional economic,  legal,  policy  and  plan- 
ning studies. 
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Adml, 
fiMai  ywr  1975 


Estimated  for 
fiieal  yaar  1976 


Raquested  tor 
fiacal  year  1977 


Committee  change 


Total  fiscal  year  1977 
committee  authorization 


Operating  eipentes 


Budget 

aothontv 


Budget 
outlays 


Budget 

authority 


Budget 
outlays 


Budget 

authority 


Budget 
outlays 


Budget 
authority 


Budget 
outlays 


Budget 
authority 


Budget 

outlays 


Electnc   energy  systems  and   antrgy 
storage: 

Electric  eneigy  system 

Energy  storage 

Subtotal  electric  energy  systems 
and  energ*  stoiaje 

End-use  and  technologies  to  Improtrt 
efficiency  ■ 

Building! 

Industry 

Transportation 

Improved  conversion  effiaency... 

Subtotal  end-use  and  technolo- 
gies to  improxe  efficiency 

Energy  Ertension  Service      .   .   

Price  supports  fir  MSW  reprocessin|. 

Total  operating 

Total  capital  egulpmant 

Total  plant 

Total  conservation  


15,920 

5,984 
5,669 

17  930 
15,568 

12,630 
13,200 

20,960 
20,840 

17,920 

17,920 

0 
+  13.800 

0 
-11.700 

20,  9^0 
34,640 

17  92C 

7, 177 

29,620 

23, 097 

11.653 

33. 498 

25.830 

41,800 

35,840 

-i- 13.  800 

+  11.700 

55,600 

47,b4C 

2,400 

0 

8.142 

2,252 


0 

0 

8,443 

529 


12,550 
4,200 

12,540 
8.900 


8,170 
2,000 

10,000 

e,  870 


21,600 
11,430 
23,170 
15,000 


18.410 
9,260 

20,190 
4,300 


■14.  OOC 
9,  50C' 
9,500 
8,150 


-11,900 

7,  IOC 
9,  50C 

8,  OOC 


35,60C 
20  93Ci 
32  670 
23, 150 


30,310 
16,360 
29  69C 

12.30C 


12,  794 
0 
0 

8,972 
0 
0 

38  190 

n 
(1 

27,  040 
0 
0 

71.200 

c 

0 

52,160 
0 

0 

41,150 
10,000 
5,000 

36,500 

8  OOC 

20C' 

112,  350 

IG  OOC 
5,000 

88  660 

8  OOC 
20C 

35,891 

550 

20.625 

374 

0 

71,688 

3.050 

0 

52,  870 

2,636 

0 

113.000 

7,000 

0 

88,000 

3,000 

0 

-t  69,  950 
■^4,050 
+8,500 

-t-56.  400 
-2.000 

-rl.70C 

182,950 

11.050 
8,500 

144,400 
6  OOC 

0 

1  700 

36,441 


20,999 


74,738 


55,506 


120.000 


1,000 


-f  82.  500 


r6C.  100 


202.500 


151, 100 


ENKRCV    rONSEHVATION 

Again  this  year  the  part  of  the  ERDA 
budget  which  received  the  most  dramatic 
increase  by  the  Committee  on  Science 
and  Technology  was  energy  conservation 
research,  development,  and  demonstra- 
tion The  ERD.-i.  request  of  $120  million 
for  fiscal  year  1976  was  Increased  to 
$202  5  million  This  represents  an  in- 
crease of  $82  5  million  Tliis  increased 
funding  will  permit  ERDA  to  expand  its 
enercy  con.sen-ation  program  in  order  to 
develop  the  new  energy  conservation 
technologies  which  we  need  today  and 
in  Uie  future 

The  maior  componfiits  oi  Uie  ERDA 
energy  conservation  program  are  electric 
energy  systems,  energy  storage,  conser- 
vation, buildings  coiL-^ervation.  industry 
conservation,  and  Improved  conversion 
efficiency  T^vo  new  programs  added  to 
the  ERDA  conservation  program  by  the 
committee  are  the  energy  extension  serv- 
ice and  moneys  authorized  for  a  price 
support  program  in  municipal  solid 
waste  reprocessing 

The  committee  did  not  Increase  the 
ERDA  request  for  its  electric  power 
transmission  program,  since  major  pro- 
grams are  already  undei-way  within 
ERD.A  and  private  indastry 

Energy  storage  was  increased  by  $13  8 
million  for  fiscal  year  1976  bringing  the 
total  budget  to  $34  6  million  for  fL«;cal 
year  1976  Energy  storage  underlies  the 
economical  implementation  of  many  new 
energy  technologies  We  need  better  stor- 
age systems  for  solar  energ>-  and  electric 
vehicles  The  increased  ERDA  energy 
storage  budget  will  permit  advances  in 
chemical  storage,  underground  pumped 
hydro,  compressed  air  storage,  flywheel 
storage,  thermal  storage,  superconduct 
Ing  magnetic  energj-  storage,  and  other 
storage  schemes 

The  committee  added  operating  funds 
for  bmldings  conservation  subprograms 
amounting  to  $19  million  including  $5 
million  for  price  supports  for  municipal 
solid  waste  reprocessing    The  total  au- 


thorization is  $40.6  million  in  operating 
expenses.  The  increased  funds  will  per- 
mit development  and  promulgation  of 
standards  on  a  voluntary  basis  by  the 
States — that  is,  to  meet  the  requirements 
of  Public  Law  94-163 — or  by  Federal 
mandate  as  requested  in  title  X  of  the 
Energy  Independence  Act  of  1975  cur- 
rently being  considered  by  both  Houses 
of  the  Congress. 

The  incremental  budget  proposed  by 
the  committee  is  essential  if  the  mimicl- 
pal  solid  waste  program  is  to  be  a  cred- 
ible R.  &  D.  program.  The  increment  will 
allow  the  program  started  in  fiscal  year 
1976  to  broaden  a  small  degree  and  to 
Initiate  one  or  more  demonstrations  in 
order  to  stimulate  technology  imple- 
mentation. 

The  committee  received  testimony 
that  the  ERDA  conservation  mansige- 
ment  is  examining  various  options  to 
promote  municipal  solid  waste  reproc- 
essing including  loan  guaruntees  as  well 
as  price  supports.  The  committee  seeks 
to  prod  the  private  sector  and  the  ERDA 
Into  early  examination  of  and  submis- 
sions to  the  Congress  of  proposals  for 
price  supports  related  to  municipal 
solid  waste  reprocessing.  The  authority 
for  price  supports  Is  already  provided  to 
the  ERDA  in  Public  Law  93-577.  There- 
fore, the  committee  authorized  in  fiscal 
year  1977  appropriation  of  $5  million 
to  initiate  a  price  support  program  to 
demonstrate  municipal  waste  reproces- 
sing for  the  production  of  fuels  and 
other  energy  intensive  products.  Includ- 
ing methanol  and  anhydrous  ammonia. 
The  committee  feels  that  the  contract 
between  any  price  support  beneficiary 
and  ERDA  for  price  supports  should 
provide  for  resort  to  the  price  supports 
only  after  the  price  of  the  supported 
product  falls  below  a  certain  point  for 
a  specified  period  of  time.  The  commit- 
tee further  feels  strongly  that  price 
supports  should  be  available  for  the  life 
of  the  project,  and  the  contract  for  a 
price   support   program   should   contain 


restrictive  provisions  In  the  event  of 
basic  and  substantial  failures  In  process 
technology.  It  should  be  emphasized 
that  the  committee  Intends  that  the  pre- 
scribed procedure  in  section  (c)  of  Pub- 
lic Law  93-577  be  utilized  by  ERDA  In 
Implementing  the  authorized  program 
even  though  the  congressional  authori- 
zation required  by  section  7(c)  is  In- 
cluded In  this  bill. 

The  community  systems  program  Is 
directed  toward  opportunities  for  pro- 
viding electricity  and  using  waste  heat 
for  other  utility  services  such  as  space 
heating,  domestic  hot  water  and  air 
conditioning.  The  additional  funds  au- 
thorized by  the  committee  are  needed 
to  move  this  project  into  the  demonstra- 
tion stage. 

The  committee  authorized  $20.9  mil- 
lion for  the  industry  conservation  sub- 
program which  is  an  increase  of  $9.5 
million.  The  increase  will  initiate  proj- 
ects aimed  at  waste  heat  recovery  In 
small  businesses,  industrial  park  con- 
cepts for  cascading  industrial  processes 
using  waste  heat  from  one  industry  as 
an  energy  Input  to  another,  and  new 
processes  related  to  the  most  energy- 
intensive  industries. 

The  committee  authorized  $32.7  mil- 
lion for  transportation  conservation. 
The  addition  of  $10  million  will  fimd 
R,  &  D.  efforts  in  a  wide  range  of  highway 
and  nonhighway  transportation  pro- 
gram efforts.  Primarily  the  funds  will 
provide  for  expansion  of  the  gas  turbine 
auto  engine  technology  and  hardware 
development:  initiation  of  additional 
tasks  in  the  Stlriing  cycle  auto  engine 
development  effort,  maintaining  parallel 
electric  vehicle  systems  efforts  smd  ex- 
pansion of  alternative  fuels  utilization 
work  Including  hydrogen  use  research. 

The  committee  increased  funds  for  the 
Improved  Conversion  EfiQclency  program 
from  $15.0  million  to  $23.2  million  for 
fiscal  year  1977  Efforts  on  Stirling 
engines  for  total  energy-  systems  also 
have  high  potential  payoff.  The  commit- 
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tee's  proposed  Increase  will  allow  an  in- 
crease In  this  project  area. 

The  committee  increase  eIso  included 
a  construction  line  item  for  an  $8.5  mil- 
lion Combustion  Research  C  enter  which 
will  serve  as  a  national  focal  point  for 
research  and  development  uctivltles. 

In  addition,  the  committes  has  added 
funding  so  that  ERDA  can  cantlnue  and 
expand  the  more  fundamental  fuel  cell 
technology  programs  that  have  been  Ini- 
tiated during  fiscal  year  1976.  These  pro- 
grams are  directed  to  increasing  efB- 
clency.  reducing  material  costs  and  wid- 
ening the  range  of  fuel  optfons  empha- 
sizing coal  derived  fuels. 

A  national  energy  progra^i  must  deal 


Operating  Mpensu 


Biomedicsl  research , 

Envitonmentil  control  teclinoloty. 
Operational  safety 


Total  operatinc... 
Total  capital  equipment. 
Total  plant 


Total    environmental    research 
and  safety 


With  day-to-day  individual  energy  prob- 
lems. This  is  true  for  implementing  en- 
ergy conservation  and  new  technology 
programs  as  well  as  for  making  decisions. 
Inasmuch  as  the  ERDA  will  represent 
the  major  Federal  energv*  research  and 
development  effort  in  the  years  to  come, 
it  is  essential  that  the  mean.s  be  estab- 
lished now  to  enable  the  ERDA  to  create 
a  public  awareness  of  these  efTorts  and 
to  provide  advisory  services  as  a  way  of 
as.surlng  the  dissemination  of  informa- 
tion and  knowledge  to  industry.  Govern- 
ment and  the  public  on  energy  technol- 
ogies. 

An  Energy  Extension  Service  could  ful- 
fill this  need  in  much  the  same  way  that 

ENVIRONMtNT  AND  SArrTY 
|ln  thousands  of  dollars] 


the  present  Agricultural  Extension  Serv- 
ice has  fulfilled  the  need  in  agriculture 
or  the  sea-grant  college  program  has 
fulfilled  the  need  in  Marine  Advisory 
Services. 

The  commltte  recommends  funding  of 
$10  million  for  an  Energy  Exten-sion  Serv- 
ice in  fl.scal  year  1977  which  will  provide 
support  for  completion  of  the  ERDA  dem- 
onstration program  begun  in  fiscal  year 
1976.  and  for  formulation  and  possible 
initial  implementation  of  the  final  con- 
cept in  the  latter  part  of  fiscal  year  1977. 

The  committee  added  $4.1  million  for 
fiscal  year  1977  for  capital  eqiilpmeiit 
urgently  needed  in  conjunction  with  en- 
ergy conservation  programs. 


Actual 
fiscal  year  1975 


Estimated  tor 
fiscal  year  1976 


Requested  tor 
riscal  year  1977 


Committee  diange 


Total  fiscal  year  1977 
committee  authorlialion 


Budnt 
authority 


Budget 
outlays 


Budget 
authority 


Budget 
outlays 


Budget 
authority 


Budget 
oudtys 


BodMt 
■uthoilly 


Budget 
outlays 


Budget 
•utttority 


Budget 
outlays 


142,  472 
8.203 
3.328 


134,618 
7,143 
3,027 


174. S47 

12.  567 

6,886 


164,365 

11,455 

6.310 


182,916 

15.577 

7.707 


174.734 

14, 155 

5,058 


+14,490 
7,300 
1.210 


-f  14,  490 
7,300 
1.210 


197,406 

22, 877 

8.917 


189,224 

21,455 
6.268 


IS4.003 
9.935 
13,650 


144. 
9, 

2, 


788 
114 
606 


194.000 
11,480 
3,200 


182, 130 
11,065 
5.329 


206.200 
11.978 
4.200 


193, 947 
11,629 
8.325 


+23,000 

+2,000 

0 


+  23,000 

+2.000 

0 


229.200 
13,971 
4,200 


216,947 
13,629 
8.325 


177,588 

FD  SAirrrT 
i.-^cd  |the  adn 


156.508 


208.680 


198, 524 


222, 378 


213,901 


+25,000 


+25,000 


247. 378 


238.901 


ENVmOMMKNT    AWD 

The  committee  increa.'^cd  |the  adminis- 
tration request  for  environment  and 
safety  re.search  by  $25  million  for  fiscal 
year  1976.  This  brings  the  jenvironment 
and  safety  budget  up  to  $g47  4  million 
for  fiscal  year  1977.  Tills  wdl  permit  ex- 
pansion of  the  biomedical  research,  en- 
vironmental control  technology,  and 
operational  safety  prograr 

The  committee  recommei; 
a  general  Increase  of  $14j 
fl.scal  year  1977  for  new  inlj 
vironmental  and  safety  re 
port  of  nonnuclear  actlvit 
leal  and  environmental  ie^earch.  This 
Increase  In  the  blomedlca  and  environ- 
mental research  budget  i  ill  permit  ex- 
pansion of  health,  envln  nmental.  bio- 
logical, physical,  and  am  lytlcal  studies 
for  nonnuclear  energy  tec  inologies. 

Within  the  general  Increase  for  bio- 
medical and  environmental  research, 
$9  3  million  Is  Intended  tpr  fossil  fuels 
progrrams  to  establish  a  dpta  base  from 
which  to  address  the  acutjt 
health  and  environmental 
elated  with  coal,  oil  and 
shale  development. 


idatlon  Is  for 
million  for 
iiatlves  in  en- 
[•arch  in  sup- 
ss  in  blomed- 


Op«fiting  axpens* 


and  chronic 
effects  asso- 
gas,  and  oil 


Within  the  biomedical  and  environ- 
mental research  program  are  included 
human  health  studies,  biological  sys- 
tems studies,  envlrorunental  studies, 
physical  and  technological  studies,  and 
analysis  and  assessment.  The  committee 
increased  the  funding  for  health  studies 
by  a  total  of  $2  million  In  budget  author- 
ity and  outlays  with  $1.C  million  related 
to  monitoring  the  medical  surveillance 
of  occupational  forces  on  coal  conver- 
sion facilities. 

In  reviewing  the  proposed  ERDA  ac- 
tivities in  biological  studies,  the  conimit- 
tee  added  $2.1  million  in  budget  author- 
ity to  address  the  potential  effects  of  in- 
creased utilization  of  coal  and  oU  shale 
on  the  Incidence  of  cancer  and  to  sup- 
port work  relevant  to  advance  studies  of 
processes  In  photosynthesis 

Considering  the  ERDA  budget  request 
for  the  environmental  studies  category 
to  be  inadequate,  the  committee  rein- 
stated in  budget  authority  $6.6  mUlion 
Part  of  the  increase  will  be  used  In  the 
Multlstate  Atmospheric  Power  Produc- 
tion Pollution  Study— MAP3S— while 
programs  related  to  environmental 
eCfects  of  energy  use  on  the  coastal  zone 
will  also  be  Increased.   Studies  will  be 

BASIC  ENERGY  SCIENCES 
|ln  thousands  of  dotlarsj 


expanded  in  the  New  York  Bight.  Caro 
Una    coast.    Gulf    coasts,    Florida    and 
Pacific  coasts,  and  the  Great  Lakes. 

A  total  of  $1.7  million  was  added  to 
the  ERDA  request  for  physical  and  tech- 
nological studies  and  analysis  and  a-s-ses.*;- 
ment  studies  primarily  related  io  moni- 
toring fossil  energy  resource  develop- 
ment. 

In  order  to  insure  that  facilities  built 
as  an  out-growth  of  rt^search  and  devel- 
opment programs  are  environme.itall.v 
acceptable,  technologies  related  to  envi- 
ronmental control  must  be  developed  on 
a  parallel  track  so  that  delays  and  cost 
overruns  are  not  encountered  in  demon- 
strating new  technologies  for  any  energy 
source.  For  the.se  reasons  the  committee 
authorized  an  additional  $7.3  million  for 
the  development  of  equipment  to  con- 
trol envlromnentally  hazardous  effluents 
sissoclated  with  energy  resource  exploi- 
tation. 

The  committee's  Increase  for  opera- 
tional safety  Is  aimed  at  safety  studies 
and  the  development  of  operational 
guidelines  primarily  in  the  fossil  fuels  fa- 
cilities. EfTorts  will  commence  In  areas 
that  .should  be  studied  in  the  geothermal 
solar,  and  conservation  programs. 


Actual, 
ftacal  year  1975 


Estimated  for 
fiscal  year  1976 


Reouested  for 
fbcal  year  1977 


Committee  change 


Total  flseal  year  1977 
committee  autfiorization 


Bud^ 
author 


r^ 


Budget 
outlays 


Budget 
■uthority 


Budget 
outlays 


Budget 
authority 


Budfiet 
Outlays 


Budtet 
authority 


Budget 
outlays 


Budget 
authority 


Budget 
outlays 


Material  sciences (o  926 

Molecular,    mathematiul    Md    iw-' 

•d«nc« 40,640 

Total  operating 81,566 

Total  capital  equipment . '        5,000 

Total  basic  energy  sciences [     86,566 


39,751 
39,468 


46.  m 
43.315 


43,970 
44.110 


SI,  100 
50,500 


48,700 

a,  000 


+11.  ISO 
+7,200 


■f«.300 

-1-5,400 


62,200 
57,700 


57.000 
53,400 


79,219 

3,446 


91,590 
5.725 


88,080 
4,280 


101.600 
7.400 


96,700 
6,600 


+  18.300 
+  1.700 


82,665 


+  13,700 
+850 


119,900 
9,100 


110,400 
7,450 


97,315 


92.360 


109,000 


103.300 


+20,000 


+14. 550 


129,000 


117.850 
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The  committeo  arted  to  increase  the 
budget  authority  for  basic  energy  sci- 
ences by  $20  million — $12  million  for 
materials  sciences  and  $8  million  for 
molecular,  mathematical  and  geosci- 
ences  including  capital  equipment  al- 
lotments. This  increase  brings  the  total 
budget  authority  for  the.'^e  two  .subpro- 
grams to  $129,000  in  the  fl.scal  year  1977. 

The  basic  energy  sciences  program  of 
ERDA  has  the  responsibility  of  carrying 
out  fundamental  re.'^carch  relevant  to  all 
energy  technologies.  Thi-s  activity  is 
clearly  established  by  the  legislation 
creating  ERDA,  and  the  Division  of  Phys- 
ical Research  ha.s  a  reasonably  balanced 
basic  research  effort  in  support  of  the 
ERDA  nuclear  program.';  The  program 
for  basic  research  related  to  nonnuclear 
energj'  technologies  was  insufficient  as 
propased  in  tlie  fl.scal  year  1977  request. 

The  committee  commi.ssioned  a  study 
by  the  Congressional  Research  Service 
of  the  Library  of  Congress  on  "Basic  Re- 
search Needs  of  Energy  Technologies."  A 
draft  of  this  report  made  available  to 
the  committee  during  markun  amply 
demonstrated  the  need  for  and  value  of 
an  increased  effort  in  the  basic  energy 
sciences. 

In  the  opinion  of  the  committee  the 
EIRDA  budget  request  was  inadequate  for 
support  of  nonnuclear  programs.  The  re- 
quested percentage  increase  was  less  than 
inflation  in  the  preceding  year.  Without 
funds  in  excess  of  the  ERD,^  request  the 
materials  sciences  and  the  molecular, 
mathematical,  and  geoscicnces  subpro- 
grams would  actually  be  retarded  at  the 
vtvy  time  when  the  ERD.A  mandate  has 
been  broadened  to  include  research,  de- 
velopment, and  demonstration  in  non- 
nuclear  energy  technologies 

Without  adequate  support  for  the  basic 
energ\'  sciences  subprogram.s  of  material.'^ 
and  molecular  sciences,  a  suCQcient  res- 
ervoir of  scientific  expertise  will  not  be 
available  to  be  brought  to  bear  on  major 
technical  problems  which  are  bound  to 
occur  when  major  demonstration  plants 
are  built  on  an  accelerated  time  scale. 
The  costs  for  retrofitting  and  lengthy 
delays  in  the  construction  of  nonnuclear 
demonstration  plants  built  with  borrowed 
moneys  can  quickly  exceed  tlie  cost  of 
several  years  of  research  in  real  terms 
and  can  in  indirect  terms  cause  public 
discontent  with  the  programs  due  to 
costly  overriuis  and  delays. 

Scientific  and   Technical   EdiLcation 
[In  thousands  of  dollars] 

Budget     Budget 
Fiscal  year  1977:  authority  outlays 

Operating  erpenses 5.000         3,750 

Capital    equipment 0  0 

This  new  line  item  recommended  by  the 
committee  will  permit  the  establishment 
of  a  broader  program  of  scientific  and 
technical  education  designed  to  help 
meet  the  manpower  need.s  associated  with 
nonnuclear  energy  technologies.  The 
technologies  specifically  include  those  as- 
sociated with  the  production  and  utiliza- 
tion of  fossil  fuels,  solar  energy-,  geo- 
thermal energy  and  energy  consenation 
teclinologies. 

A  similar  provision  was  included  in 


the  ERDA  authorization,  Public  Law  94- 
187,  last  year.  However,  no  funds  were 
allocated  for  this  purpo.se  in  the  ERDA 
Appropriation  Acts  for  fiscal  year  1976 
and  the  transition  period. 

An  increasing  demand  for  trained 
scientific  and  technical  manpower  is  ap- 
parent in  the  fossil  fuel  technologies. 
Such  trained  manpower  is  vital  if  these 
technologies  are  to  advance  at  the  pace 
needed  to  assume  adequate  energy  sup- 
plies. Thp  rapid  increase  in  funding  for 
energj'  consei'vation,  solar,  and  geother- 
mal underlies  the  need  for  developing 
trained  scientists  and  engineers  in  these 
fields.  Public  Law  93-410.  the  Geothermal 
Fnergy  Research,  Development  and 
Demonstration  Act  of  1974.  and  Public 
Law  93-473.  the  Solar  Energy  Research. 
Development  and  Demonstration  Act  of 
1974  both  specifically  require  ERDA  to 
establi'^h  arid  support  scientific  and  tech- 
nical education  programs  in  these  areas. 

Emphasis  will  be  placed  on  technical 
and  vocational  training  at  the  pre-col- 
lege  and  junior  college  levels,  since  a  rela- 
tively large  proportion  of  the  present 
and  future  manpower  needs  are  asso- 
ciated with  installation,  operation,  main- 
tenance aijd  repair  of  new,  but  relatively 
low-level  technology.  It  is  expected  that 
the  Nation's  community  colleges  will  play 
a  major  role  in  implementing  this  pro- 
gram, and  that  a  significant  portion  of 
the  funds  will  be  used  to  insiitute  pro- 
grams in  technical  and  vocational  train- 
ing programs. 

Tlic  committee  is  aware  that  there  is 
S2.2  million  for  primarily  nuclear  educa- 
tion programs  in  the  en\ironmental  and 
:;afcty  program  for  fiscal  year  1977  as 
jiropo.'-ed  in  the  ERDA  request. 

Mr.  GOLD  WATER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Chairman,  our  Nation  faces  a  con- 
tinuing crisis  in  energy  for  the  foresee- 
able future.  Production  of  domestic  oil 
and  ga.s  continues  to  decline.  Imports  of 
foreign  oil.  mo.stly  from  OPEC  nations, 
continues  to  rise  Two  month  ago,  for  the 
first  time  in  the  Nation's  modern  his- 
tory, the  country  imported  more  oil  than 
it  produced,  some  7  million  barrels  per 
day.  That  is  a  sad  and  ironic  note  in  this 
Bicentennial  Year 

Such  import  levels  are  costing  the 
American  economj-  between  $25  and  $30 
billion  annually  in  payments  to  the  oil- 
producing  nations.  Those  levels  also  con- 
tinue to  expose  the  Nation  to  the  eco- 
nomic and  national  security  threat  of 
another  Arab  embargo  for  political  rea- 
.sons  and  yet  another  price  increase.  In 
fact,  the  OPEC  cartel  will  be  m.eeting 
again  later  this  month  to  consider  an- 
other price  increase  for  a  price  that  al- 
readj'  is  6  to  7-fold  increased  over  the 
pre-embargo  levels. 

And  perhaps  most  importantlj-.  the 
future  only  appears  to  be  worse.  Almost 
ever>'  major  stud>'  has  concluded  that 
otu"  dependency  on  foreign  oil  will  only 
Increase,  perhaps  to  twice  current  levels, 
over  the  next  10  to  15  years.  Despite  the 
earlier  optimistic  claims  of  both  Gov- 
ernment and  private  assessments  that 
the  Nation  could  shortly  attain  energy 
independence  or  self-sufficiency,  it  is 
now  appfj-ent  that  continued  dependence 


on  foreign  oil  will  be  a  fact  of  life  for  the 
foreseeable  future. 

Sadly,  despite  the  si(?niflcant  increases 
in  world  oil  prices  in  the  past  2  years, 
real  energy  conservation  efforts,  as  dis- 
tinct from  the  results  of  the  recent  eco- 
nomic recession,  have  only  resulted  in  a 
reduction  in  energy  consimiption  of 
about  1  percent  since  the  embargo.  Of 
course,  the  deplorable  actions  of  this 
Congress  in  continuing  to  artificially  hold 
down  the  price  of  oil  and  gas  under  con- 
tinued regulation  only  exacerbates  the 
situation.  Public  sacrifice  for  the  na- 
tional good  is  diEBcult  to  sell  durmg  gas 
wars  at  local  ser\'ice  stations.  .And.  for 
business,  two  Wall  Street  Journal  articles 
last  week  entitled.  "Energ>-  Scare's  Im- 
pact on  the  Stock  Market  F^des  into 
Histor>-  'Idea  of  Self  Sufficient  U.S.  is 
Dead ' "  and  "Gasoline  Usage  Rises  as 
Price  and  Supply  Bring  End  to  Frugality 
'  Memory  of  Embargo  Fades  as  Economy 
Improves  '  "  give  the  best  indication  as  to 
the  popular  impact  of  energy  today. 
Hopefully,  the  next  Congress  will  be  more 
enlightened,  and  more  willing  to  bite  the 
bullet,  and  fashion  effective  and  equi- 
table deregulation  legislation. 

Unfortunately,  however,  such  strong 
domestic  action  cannot  solve  the  longer 
range  problem. 

All  of  the  respected  analyses  conclude 
that  the  United  States  is  running  out  of 
domestic  oil  and  gas.  although  the  anal- 
yses do  differ  on  specific  details.  This  is 
true  even  when  tlie  Alaskan  and  Outer 
Continental  Shelf  oil  and  gas  are  taken 
into  account.  Consequently,  we  as  a  Na- 
tion must  act  resolutely  to  develop  new 
energy  technologies  for  the  future.  We 
have  to  have  the  teclinologies  to  use  our 
abundant  supplies  of  coal  and  oil  shale. 
to  capture  the  regionally  .significant  solar 
and  geothermal  energy  potentials,  and  to 
use  energv-  more  efficiently  and  effec- 
tively. 

And.  it  is  most  important  that  these 
programs  go  forward  in  an  accelerated, 
yet  well-managed  and  fiscally  respon- 
sible manner.  To  get  a  new  technology  on 
line  and  contributing  to  the  national  sup- 
ply and  demand  equation  L^  going  ic  take 
anywhere  from  one  to  two  decades.  Our 
efforts  in  moving  most  of  these  programs 
today,  realistically,  is  a  step  down  a  very 
long  road  toward  our  energy  future  in 
1990.  1995.  and  the  year  2000,  Some  of 
these  new  technologies,  in  fact,  will  prob- 
ably not  make  any  significant  contribu- 
tions to  our  energy  balance  until  the 
years  2010  or  2020.  In  many  ways,  then, 
we  must  move  now  to  provide  for  the  en- 
ergy, economic,  and  national  sectirity  fu- 
ture of  the  next  generation  of  Americans. 
The  bill  before  the  Hotise  today.  HJl. 
13350,  the  authorization  for  fiscal  year 
1977  for  the  Energ>'  Research  and  Devel- 
opment Administration,  directly  ad- 
dresses these  new  energy  technology 
requirements, 

H.R.  13350  is  the  authorization  for  the 
Energy  Research  and  Development  Ad- 
ministration for  fiscal  year  1977  for. 
among  other  things,  energy  research  and 
development  in  both  nuclear  and  non- 
nuclear  energy  technologies  H.R  13350 
was  iointlv  referred  to  tlie  Committee  on 
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Science  ana  Technology  anid  the  Joint 
Committee  on  Atomic  Energy  for  con- 
slderntlon  ot  the  provisions  which  were 
within  the  respective  jurl.yl  let  ions  of 
each  committee  The  Committee  on  Sci- 
ence and  Technolotfj-  has  reported  the 
nonimclear  ei>crK>'  R  &  D  portions  of 
the  bills  in  titles  I.  III.  an^  IV.  The  com- 
mitlee  save  r.o  considerajfion  to  the  nu- 
clear portions  of  this  lill  which  are 
within  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  Joint  Com- 
mittee on  Atomic  Energy.  The  nonnu- 
clear  energy  R.  &  D.  port  ons  of  the  bill 
contain  the  entire  R.  &  D.  programs  for 
solar  energy,  energy  coruervation.  geo- 
thermal  energy,  and  fossi  energy  devel- 
opment. Additionally,  th ;  bill  Includes 
programs  in  basic  energy  sciences,  envi- 
ronmental R.  Si  D..  ana  scientific  and 
technical  education,  which  are  common 
to  both  the  nuclear  and  nonnuclear  pro- 
grams. These  latter  programs  were 
considered  by  both  committees. 

The  Science  and  Technology  Commit- 
tee recommended  a  total  nonnuclear  en- 
ergy R.  &  D.  authorization  of  $1.4  billion 
for  fiscal  year  1977  for  the  Energy  Re- 
search and  Development  Administration. 
This  figure  is  an  increase  of  24  percent 
over  the  President's  request  and  39  per- 
cent over  last  year  s  authorization.  The 
figures  for  the  various  subprograms  differ 
considerably.  Some,  such  as  MHD  In  the 
fossil  program,  were  authorized  at  the 
requested  level,  which  was  essentially  In- 
creased by  an  Inflation  e.^alator.  Others, 
such  as  conservation  research,  were  sig- 
nificantly increased.  Conservation  R.  &  D. 
was  Increased  by  69  percent  over  the 
President's  request  and  171  percent  over 
last  year  to  a  recommerided  total  of 
$202.5  million.  1 

I  generally  support  the  Increases  rec- 
ommended by  the  Science  (Jid  Technol- 
ogy Committee  In  my  owr  subcommit- 
tee, which  has  jurisdiction  o^er  the  solar. 
Conservation,  and  geothermal  programs, 
under  the  able  leadership  of  Chairman 
Mike  McCormack.  J-^ppcrted  signifi- 
cant Increases  of  41  percent.  69  percent, 
and  50  percent,  respectively  In  a  single, 
unanimously  ^vadopted.  compromise 
amendment.  While  I  personally  would 
have  set  these  figures  much  lower  In 
many  subprograms,  there  wa  i  equal  pres- 
sure to  go  much  higher.  I  believe  our 
compromise  strikes  a  reasom  ble  balance, 
and  one  which  I  hope  the  House  will 
support. 

I  could  not  In  good  conscience  go  any 
higher  in  these  programs.  'VTille  I  real- 
ize that  the  soIelt  and  conse: 'vatlon  pro- 
grams offer  a  great  appeal  to  many  mem- 
bers, I  £un  convinced  that  our  Increases 
have  already  reached.  1.'  njt  In  many 
subprograms  significantly  e::ceeded,  the 
limit  of  effective  and  product  ve  research. 
Any  additional  funding  for  these  pro- 
grams would  be  a  total  was  «  of  money 
and  would  be  wholely  Irrespc  nslble.  They 
would  also  prevent  cost-effe(  tive  admin- 
istration of  the  already  recommended 
funds.  Accordingly,  I  will  urj  e  tlie  House 
to  reject  any  amendments  t(  further  In- 
crease the^  prOK'rams.  ¥ 

6efore  returning  to  the  c  Iscusslon  of 
the  Individual  prou'rams,  let  me  provide 
some  background  on  the  wiy  the  pro- 
gram levels  were  set  by  thi  committee 
and  subcommittees. 


The  Subcommittee  on  Energy  Re- 
searcli.  Development,  and  Demonstra- 
tion, because  of  the  concern  of  several 
Members  about  the  President's  request 
for  the  ERDA  solar  and  Conservation 
programs,  reviewed  In  great  detail  the 
background  of  that  request.  Throush 
formal  testimony  and  many  informal 
contacts  and  meetings  with  administra- 
tion officials,  the  subcommittee  recon- 
structed the  process  for  the  ERDA  fiscal 
year  1977  budget  as  follows. 

Each  ERDA  division,  such  as  the  Solar 
Division  and  the  Conservation  Division, 
prepared  a  proposed  program  last  sum- 
mer that  was  a  completely  uncon- 
strained budget  based  on  estimates  of 
what  Congress  would  authorize  and  ap- 
propriate for  fiscal  year  1976  and  on  re- 
view of  all  the  possible  R.  &  D  projects 
In  that  program  area.  The  divisions  were 
not  working  against  any  predetermined 
total.  In  most  cases,  the  proposed  divi- 
sion program  constituted  a  virtual  "wish 
list "  of  potential  R.  &  D.  projects,  and 
totals  reflected  that  fact 

ERDA  management,  through  Its  Budg- 
et Review  Committee,  then  examined 
the  division  requests  and  recommended 
the  ERDA  request  to  OMB  for  that 
R.  Si  D  area.  Again,  this  was  an  uncon- 
strained recommendation,  but,  accord- 
ing to  the  candid  comments  of  senior 
managers.  It  was  the  first  realistic  scrub- 
bing of  the  proposed  efforts  The  ERDA 
requests  to  OMB,  therefore,  represent 
the  first  effort  to  provide  realistic  totals 
within  an  unconstrained  budget. 

The  first  external  constraint  to  these 
figures  came  In  the  form  of  the  interac- 
tion with  OMB  in  formulating  the  Pres- 
ident's budget  request  to  Congress.  After 
much  debate  back  and  forth  over  these 
programs.  Including  Dr.  Seaman  s  per- 
sonal plea  to  the  President  for  reclama- 
tion of  some  of  the  OMB  cuts  in  these 
programs,  the  budget  request  was  final- 
ized. That  request  Is  reflected  In  the 
budget  tables  Included  In  the  committee 
report. 

This  series  of  events  and  associated 
budget  figures  for  fiscal  year  1977  and 
for  prior  fiscal  years  are  summarized  on 
the  so-called  Hollfleld  tables.  These  ubies 
are  provided  to  the  committee  as  a  mat- 
ter of  procedure  in  the  budget  process. 
The  relative  levels  of  the  budgets  In  go- 
ing from  last  year's  level  to  the  division 
request,  to  the  ERDA  request,  to  the 
President's  request  are  Indicative  of  the 
process  of  going  from  the  unconstraired 
"wish  list"  level  of  the  division  to  the  fis- 
cally constrained  President's  budget 

Several  members  of  the  subcommittee 
informally  proposed  extremely  large  In- 
crease in  the  solar  and  conservation 
programs  to  levels  approximating  the  di- 
vision requests  Included  In  the  Hollfleld 
tables  As  a  result,  the  subcommittee  re- 
quested and  received,  the  program  de- 
scriptions for  the  actNltles  which  were 
deleted  or  reduced  in  scope  In  going  from 
the  division  requests  to  the  President's 
reqiio.<^t  The  subcommittee  also  received 
detailed  briefings  by  the  divisions,  by 
ERDA  management  and  by  OMB  on  the 
^  relative  merits  of  the  various  proposed 
'■^tlvltles  and  the  Justifications  support- 
ing each  We  also  met  with  outside  ex- 
perts, Including  the  Office  of  Technology 


Assessment,  and  Dr  John  Teem,  the  re- 
cently resigned  ERDA  As.si.stant  Admin- 
istrator for  Solar.  Geothermal.  and  Ad- 
vanced Energy  System.s  We  also  re\  lewed 
the  recent  studies  and  comments  on 
these  program.s  Additionally,  several  of 
us  spent  long  hours  with  ERDA  manage- 
ment rea,s,sessing  the  subprogram  priori- 
ties, schedules,  strategies,  and  individual 
projects  as  of  the  time  of  our  con.sidern- 
tlori. 

The  subcommittee  recommendations, 
which  were  adopted  by  the  full  commit- 
tee with  little  change,  reflect  aU  of  this 
review  and  consideration.  In  effect,  we 
reviewed  not  only  the  Justification  for  the 
President's  request,  but  also  the  ful!  .sjiec- 
trum  of  potential  R.  &  D.  in  tlie  solar 
and  conservation  programs  The  com- 
mittee recommendation,  therefore,  i.s  in 
reality  a  fully  congressionally  formuiated 
budget  for  these  programs,  taking  into 
account  ail  identified  factors.  It  Ls  a  re- 
sult of  a  proposed  project  by  project  re- 
view and  consideration  of  the  ERDA 
budget.  Additionally,  it  represents  in 
most  subprograms  the  maximum  effort 
which  can  be  responsibly  funded  in  fiscal 
year  1977.  in  light  of  per.somiel,  procure- 
ment, contracting,  materials,  tec  hni.  al 
feasibility  issues,  et  cetera.  In  most  sub- 
programs, tlie  committee  recommenda- 
tion equals  or  exceeds  the  EIRDA  request 
for  operating  fimds  In  its  unconstrained 
request  to  OMB.  In  short,  additional 
funds  can  produce  little  or  no  additional 
R.  L  D.  progress.  If  anything,  additional 
funds  would  be  counterproductive  be- 
cause of  pressure  on  managers  to  e.xpend 
them  wastefully.  It  Is  imporUint  to  note 
that  the  subcommittee  recommendation 
was  the  result  of  a  single,  unanimously 
adopted  amendment,  whicli  included  the 
collectively  developed  ccn5tn.sus  budKtt. 

I  supported  the  subcommittee  amend- 
ment that  forms  the  basis  for  tlie  com- 
mittee recommendation  In  the  solar  and 
conservation  programs,  after  arguing 
throughout  the  process  for  the  need  to 
balance  fiscal  responsibility  In  our  a*.- 
tlons  to  accelerate  those  programs. 
■While  individually  I  would  not  have 
made  such  sub.stantial  Increases,  if  an>'. 
In  many  program  areas.  I  also  am  sym- 
pathetic to  the  need  to  make  progress  as 
swiftly  as  we  can  hi  these  and  other  en- 
erg>'  R  St  D.  programs,  consistent  wiiii 
other  national  priorities.  To  that  ex- 
tent. I  believe  that  the  committee  recom- 
mendation is  a  reasonable  compromise 
in  continuing  to  accelerate  our  vital  en- 
ergy R.  Sc  D  efforts,  while  hastening  to 
add  that  I  would  have  rather  had  the 
total  Increase  at  a  much  lower  level. 

In  that  regard,  the  committee  view  of 
our  committee  in  last  year's  ERDA  au- 
thorization report,  which  I  proposed, 
bears  repeating  this  year.  It  certainly 
applies  to  the  proposed  Increases  In  the 
solar  and  conservation  programs.  The 
view  follows :  \ 

lt>      BALANCING    AN     ACCzitnATTD     R*D     PROORAti 
WITH     nSCM     RESPONSntlLXTT 

Our  Nation's  energy  shortcomings  will  not 
be  solved  by  a  single,  spectacular  break- 
through. Rather  the  solution  lies  in  marshal- 
ing many  smaller,  individual  achievements 
into  a  comprehensive  energy  package  Some 
elements  of  this  prackage  are  already  well 
underway,  eg.  fossil  energy  and  nuclear 
power.    The    Science    and    Technology    Com- 
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miltee  has  undertaken  to  foster  the  de- 
velopment of  other  proniising  energy  aoiu-ces. 
such  as  solar  and  geothermal.  which  have 
long  been  known  but  also  long  neglected.  To 
so  foster  these  ether  resources  and  signif- 
icantly accelerate  their  development  and 
commercial  availability,  the  Committee  ha« 
substantially  increased  authorizations  In  as- 
sociated prograna  areas,  to  totals  In  some 
nonnuclear  ItAiD  areas  a^  much  as  two  to 
three  times  ERDA  requests.  Such  author- 
izations specifically  were  made  in  the  solar, 
geothermal  and  conservation  programs.  In 
each  of  these  program  areas,  the  Committee 
strongly  believes  that  these  substantially  In- 
creased authorizations  can  be  effectively  and 
productively  utUized  within  administrative 
managerial  and  technical  constraints  for 
R&D  of  the  technologies  in  FY  76  and  the 
Transition  Period. 

Additionally,  the  Committee  views  the 
funds  devoted  to  energy  R&D  as  a  National 
investment.  Our  original  energy  RAD  Invest- 
ment will  return  generous  dividends  For 
example,  each  R&D  dollar  spent  returns  more 
than  seven  dollars  in  the  economy  over  an 
18-year  period.  This  statistic  Is  based  on  the 
runout  effect  of  aerospace  technology.  The 
runout  effect  of  energy  R&D  should  be  even 
more  dramatic  Thus,  the  money  that  leaves 
the  Treasury  In  the  coming  few  years  for 
these  programs  should  stimulate  continued 
prosperity  and  constructive  growth.  And 
eventually  the  initial  cost  will  be  recouped 
through  the  taxes  on  the  l!icrea.sed  pr  dur- 
tlvlty  which  it  generates. 

The  Committee,  however,  is  aware  of  the 
perennial  problems  faced  in  any  accelerated 
R&D  program:  e.g..  additional  money  alone 
does  not  guarantee  success  While  money 
can  spur  progress,  there  is  a  limiting  point 
beyond  which  additional  funds  cannot  be 
spent  effectively.  After  that  limiting  point, 
money  Is  wasted  rather  than  invested.  Over- 
funding.  In  fact,  can  be  counterprixluctlve 
to  the  extent  that  a  finite  R&D  management 
pool  In  ERDA  Is  taxed  to  manage  marginally 
effective  or  potentially  ncn-prouuctlve  R&D 
and  senior  management  attention  and  foctis 
on  truly  promising  program*  Ls  reduced.  The 
Committee,  of  course.  Is  also  aware  that 
energy  R&D  funding  must  reflect  overall  na- 
tional priorities  and  budget  coii.siralnts.  The 
Committee,  therefore,  recognizes  that  the 
funding  for  the  significantly  Increased  non- 
nuclear  energy  R&D  programs  must  reflect 
a  careful  balancing  of  an  accelerated  R&D 
program   and    fiscal    respon.s'.blllty. 

While  the  additional  funds  authorized 
by  the  Committee  in  the  Flf^lflcantly 
Increased  program  area.s  were  based  on 
the  l)ellef  that  they  could  be  used  effec- 
tively, supporting  Ir.fornuitloii  and  testi- 
mony for  such  substantia!  R.tD  acceleration 
is  necessarily  limited  and.  to  a  degree,  specu- 
lative. The  Committee  therefore  relies  on  the 
Judgment  of  ERDA  In  expending  this  moiipy 
In  the  significantly  increased  program  areas 
If  further  scrutiny  reveals  that  a  particular 
topic  In  those  program  aretts  does  not  war- 
rant continued  pursuit,  then  the  Members 
expect  ERDA  to  exercl.se  restraint  and  not 
feel  bound  to  expend  the  full  amount  au- 
thorized and  appropriated  Various  provisions 
of  the  authorization  bn  and  exlstli^g  pro- 
cedures provide  for  reproerammlne  within 
program  area-s  and  for  retention  of  appro- 
priated funds  without  fiscal  year  limitation 
until  expended  The  Committee  expects  ERDA 
to  utilize  these  provisions  fully  In  the  exer- 
cise of  such  fiscal  responsibility  In  those 
program  areii'-  ERDA.  of  course,  must  satlsfv 
ftll  requirement*  for  nntmcatlon  to  the 
Committee  In  any  exercise  of  restraint  and 
utilization  of  reprogrammlng  procedures. 

The  Committee  believes  the  nonnuclear 
portions  of  the  ERDA  authorization  enables 
us  to  begin  an  accelerated  but  sensDile  en- 
ergy R&D  program   The  cumulative  effect  of 


many  small  and  diverse  achievements  will 
be  an  American  economy  free  from  foreign 
manipulation  and  capricious  i>erturbatlon. 
In  the  end  we  will  be  a  stronger  and  more 
independent   Nation   because   of  It. 

Let  me  turn  now  to  the  specific  pro- 
gram actions  which  the  Science  and 
Technology  Committee  is  recommending 
in  H.R.  13350.  The  committee  increased 
the  authorization  for  Solar  Energy  De- 
velopment by  $66.7  million— plus  41  per- 
cent— over  the  administration  request. 
The  total  $229  million  authorized  by  the 
bill  is  also  $14.6  million — 99.9  percent — 
above  the  1976  authorization.  The  com- 
mittee has  acted  across  the  board  in  the 
.NOlar  program  to  put  this  research  and 
development  onto  the  track  required  for 
solar  energy  to  make  a  meaningful  con- 
tribution to  our  future  energy  require- 
ments Specifically,  the  increases  will  al- 
low ERDA  to  proceed  expeditiously  with 
the  programs  in  the  Solar  Heating  and 
Cooling  Demon.<;tration  Act  of  1974  and 
the  Solar  Energy  Research.  Development 
and  Demonstration  Act  of  1974  programs. 
.^s  I  noted  earlier,  the  committee  re- 
viewed each  of  the  programs  and  their 
requests  from  the  ERDA  Solar  Division  to 
ERDA  management,  and  from  ERDA 
management  to  OMB.  The  committee's 
action  will  materially  restore  most  of  the 
reductions  made  by  OMB.  The  increases 
in  the  overall  solar  program  also  reflect 
t.hc  committee's  general  agreement  with 
criticism  that  ha.<=  been  levied  at  the  so- 
lar program  by  several  knowledgeable 
reviewers,  including  the  OfBce  of  Tech- 
nology Assessment  in  ifc;  analysis  of  the 
ERDA  plan  and  program  and  its  review 
of  the  updated  program  a.ssociated  with 
the  fi.scal  year  1977  budget. 

A  major  subprogram  within  the  solar 
energy  program  is  direct  thermal  appli- 
cations which  includes  solar  heating  and 
cooling  of  buildings  and  direct  solar  en- 
ergy for  agriculture  and  process  heating. 
For  these  programs,  tlie  committee  rec- 
ommended a  total  of  $85.6  million.  $36.4 
million — 74  percent — over  the  adminis- 
tration request:  $79  million  is  for  the 
heating  and  cooling  of  buildings,  and  $7 
million  is  for  the  agriculture  and  indus- 
trial process  heat.  A  majority  of  funds  in 
the  heating  and  cooling  program  will  be 
used  to  accelerate  the  solar  heating  and 
cooling  demonstration  program,  pursu- 
ant to  the  1974  act.  The  increase  will 
place  the  demonstration  program  on  a 
schedule  providing  approximately  2.000 
residential  demonstration  units  by  the 
end  of  calendar  year  1977  and  4.000  units 
by  the  end  of  1979.  Additionally.  60  more 
commercial  building  demonstrations  wUl 
be  funded  In  the  agriculture  and  process 
heat  program  the  committee  increased 
total  funding  by  $2.8  million  over  the 
administration  request  of  $3.9  million. 
Tlie  administration  request  reflected  a  re- 
duction in  this  program  and  the  com- 
mittee Increase  restored  and  erpanded 
the  full  scope  of  the  program.  The  addi- 
tional funding  will  provide  for  the  full 
spectrum  of  ERDA-proposed  projects 
under  these  potentially  highly  leveraged 
energy -saving  technologies. 

In  the  solar  electric  application  areas, 
the  committee  approved  total  funding  of 
$103  million.  $19  million— 22  percent — 


above  the  administration  request  The 
solar  electric  programs  have  been  identi- 
fied in  the  ERDA  plans  as  one  of  the  basic 
electric  generation  technologies  for  the 
long-range  future  of  the  Nation.  Conse- 
quently, it  is  the  belief  of  the  committee 
that  these  programs  should  be  funded 
at  the  maximum  effective  rate  to  insure 
that  the  teclinologles  will  be  available 
in  the  time  frame  required  to  meet  do- 
mestic electrical  needs.  The  committee 
increase  also  is  consistent  with  the  com- 
ments of  the  OfBce  of  Technology  Assess- 
ment and  its  review  of  the  ERDA  plans 
and  programs 

The  solar  thermal  conversion  program 
is  one  of  the  ven"  promising  solar  tech- 
nologies for  direct  electrical  generation 
using  the  energj-  of  the  sun  for  the  heat 
requirement  in  a  conventionally  or  ad- 
vanced electrical  generating  facility.  The 
recommended  increase  in  funding  will 
provide  for  an  expanded  scope  and  level 
of  R.  k  D  for  this  program.  Several  in- 
novative projects  will  now  be  funded 
in  the  area  of  direct  thermal  and  total 
energy  systems  using  this  technology. 

The  solar  photovoltalcs  program  was 
increased  by  the  committee  bv  $3.9  mil- 
lion over  the  requested  $28  2  million. 
Photovoltaic  technology  provides  for  the 
direct  conversion  of  solar  energj-  Into 
electricity  and  the  increased  funding  wUl 
provide  for  R.  &  D.  associated  with  sev- 
eral novel  materials  and  devices  for  this 
conversion.  The  committee  was  con- 
cerned that  the  existing  program  was  too 
narrowly  focused  on  a  single  option  that 
Is.  silicon  devices. 

Wind  energy  conversion  was  author- 
ized by  the  committee  at  the  requested 
level  of  $16  mlUlon.  The  committee  con- 
sidered the  request  to  be  adequate  to 
keep  the  ambitious  ERDA  program  on 
schedule. 

The  ocean  thermal  energy  conversion 
program  was  increased  by  $7.8  millio'i 
over  the  S9.2  million  administration  re- 
quest. The  increase  was  made  to  provide 
the  necessarv-  funds  for  a  rapid  resolution 
of  several  key  technical  issues  and,  upon 
their  resolution,  proceeding  expedi- 
tiously to  experimental  design  and  sub- 
system testing.  The  increased  funding 
also  will  provide  initial  support  for  at- 
sea  testing  of  critical  components  using 
either  a  test  facility  or  a  towed  barge 
as  a  platform. 

The  fuels  from  biomass  program  was 
increased  by  $1.7  million  over  the  ad- 
ministration request  of  $4.3  million.  The 
additional  funds  will  allow  timelv  and 
expanded  tests  for  improving  biomass 
yields  and  conversion  elBciencie.s.  The 
increase  wUl  also  keep  the  ongoing  proj- 
ects on  schedule. 

Solar  energy  resource  assessment  is 
an  element  of  the  ERDA  program  which 
has  been  significantly  ignored  in  pre- 
ceding years  Accordingly,  the  commit- 
tee increased  this  program  by  $4  mil- 
hon  over  the  administration  request  of 
S1.5  million.  The  increased  funding  will 
support  a  series  of  solar  instUatlon.  wind, 
and  ocean  thermal  gradient  efforts. 

The  solar  energy  research  institute  has 
been  a  controversial  project  from  its 
establishment  in  the  Solar  Energy  R.  &  D. 
Act  2  years  ago.  The  committee  increased 
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by  $1  iiillllon  Uie  admlnlstxdtlon  request 
for  $15  nilllion  to  Insure  ihat  further 
delays  will  not  occur  in  getting  the  in- 
stitute started.  ' 

The  technology  utilization  and  in- 
formation dissemination  proi  tram  in  the 
solar  program  provides  the  supporting 
mechanisms  for  insuring  thai  the  results 
of  ERDA's  solar  research  pragrams  are 
available  In  a  timely  and  useful  manner 
for  the  public.  The  committee  Increased 
this  supporting  program  $2  i  allllon  over 
the  administration  request  ol  $1  million 
to  Insure  that  solar  energy  information 
will  quickly  and  effectively  be  ivailable  to 
all  those  with  an  interest. 

Geothermal  energy  is  a  developing 
program  for  providing  the  tK;hnologies 
to  tap  the  several  forms  of  jeothermal 
energy  available  in  tne  domestic  United 
States.  A  recent  geological  su)  vey  assess- 
ment of  geothermal  resoirces  gives 
strong  support  for  maintalrlng  an  ef- 
fective and  fast-paced  deve  opment  of 
these  technologies.  On  a  reg  onal  basis, 
geothermal  will  be  partlculf  rly  Impor- 
tant In  the  latter  years  of  (he  century 
and  may  even  provide  a  sub  itantial  in- 
put to  regional  supplies  of  erergy  in  the 
next  15  years. 

The  committee  increa.'ied  this  vital 
program  by  $25  mHllon  over  t  le  adminis- 
tration request  $50  million  —49.9  per- 
cent. The  $75  million  autliorlzation  Is 
139  percent  above  laat  year's  Igure.  This 
Increase  will  Insure  that  tie  program 
moves  In  an  accelerated  fas  ilon  under 
the  Geothermal  Energy  Research,  De- 
velopment, and  Demonstration  Act  of 
1974.  The  committee  bellevei  that  this 
program  is  not  only  potentialy  a  major 
contributor  to  the  energy  suqply  of  the 
future,  but  also  represents  cfee  of  the 
best  managed  programs  within  ERDA. 
and  also  that  such  substantlalYlncreases 
can  be  effectively  utilized  in  moving  the 
program  forward 

Geothermal  resource  exploration  and 
assessment  is  a  critical  part  of  me  over- 
all geothermal  program.  Develoament  of 
exploration  technology,  reservoii  assess- 
ment technology,  and  reservoir  confir- 
mation capabilities  is  absolutely  essential 
to  the  application  of  geothermal  tech- 
nologies in  the  future.  The  committee  In- 
creased this  effort  by  $7.3  million  over 
the  administration  requested  $10  million. 
A  portion  of  these  funds  will  be  made 
available  to  the  geological  survey  for  its 
supporting  activities  to  ERDA  under  the 
1974  act.  An  unfortunate  cut  In  tfte  Geo- 
logical Survey's  funds  and  personnel  ceil- 
ings has  precipitated  a  potentiallf  major 
proerram  delay.  The  committee  Intends 
that  this  increase  will  restore  tpe  Sur 
vey's  capabilities  in  this  area. 

Hydrothermal  technology  applcatlons 
were  not  increased  by  the  commiaee.  The 
ERDA  hydrothermal  program  IsVnovlng 
forward  as  anticipated  and  thepttrac- 
tiveness  of  this  particular  geotherkial  re- 
source Is  such  that  Industry  efforts  al 
ready  are  strong  !n  thLs  area 

Advanced  technology  appllcatloi*  were 
Increased  by  the  committee  by  $7*  mU 
lion  over  the  administration  reqiist  of 
$10  million.  These  applications  wlT  pro- 
vide the  technology  for  the  morellong- 
ranged  potential  in  goopressured  araJ  hot 


dry  rock  resources.  The  Geological  Sur- 
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U'y  circular  Idci.uUed  Ihe^e  resources  as 
t>oth  being  extremely  large  and  poten- 
tially major  contributors  on  a  regionaJ 
basis  to  the  Nation's  energy  supply.  Tlie 
committee  accordingly  increased  support 
for  the  program  to  accelerate  the  R.  &  D. 
process  and  also  to  allow  for  the  explora- 
tory drilling  requirements  for  these  re- 
sources. 

Environmental  control  and  institu- 
tional studies  were  authorized  with  a 
slight  increase  over  the  administration 
request  oi  $4.8  million.  The  Increase  was 
considered  necessary  to  Insure  that  envi- 
ronmental requirements  for  the  acceler- 
ating geothermal  activities  are  fully  sat- 
isfied. Engineering  research  and  develop- 
ment was  increased  by  $3.6  million  over 
the  administrations  $11.5  million  re- 
quest. Acceleration  In  tlie  areas  of  drill- 
ing technology  and  other  critical  com- 
ponents will  be  supported  by  the  Increase. 

The  administration  did  not  request  any 
funds  for  demonstration  projects.  De- 
monstration projects  are  called  for  un- 
der the  1974  act  and  thus  far  there  has 
been  no  action  taken  to  satisfy  the  re- 
quirements of  the  act.  The  committee 
added  $4  million  for  such  projects  for  the 
Initiation  of  one  or  more  demonstrations 
in  fiscal  year  1977,  including  design 
studies  and  site  preparation  work.  The 
committee  intends  that  these  projects 
will  be  jointly  funded  with  Industry. 

The  1974  act  established  a  loan-guar- 
antee program  for  geothermal  research, 
and  development,  resource  assessment, 
and  demonstration  projects.  The  com- 
mittee notes  that  EFIDA  has  requested 
the  $50  million  appropriation  for  activa- 
tion of  tlie  loan  guarantee  program  in 
the  next  fLscal  year. 

The  conservation  R.  &  D.  program 
deals  with  several  aspects  of  increasing 
the  efficiency  with  which  the  nation  util- 
izes energy.  The  committee  increased  the 
administration  request  by  $82  5  million — 
68.7  percent  to  a  new  total  of  $202  5  mil- 
lion. The  total  also  Ls  171  percent  above 
last  year's  figure  The  committee  increase 
was  made  to  provide  full  funding  for  the 
several  ERDA  conservation  research  pro- 
grams to  ensure  that  our  national  energy 
research  program  includes  an  adequate 
balance  of  attention  and  focus  both  on 
increasing  tJie  supply  of  domestic  en- 
ergies and  In  reducing  the  demand  for 
such  energy,  through  the  means  of  in- 
creased efnclency  of  use.  While  the  In- 
dividual programs  were  reviewed  on  a 
proKram-by-program  basl.s.  the  overall 
hicrease  directly  reflects  this  Increased 
focus  and  attention. 

The  electric  energy  system  program 
was  authorb.ed  at  the  administration - 
requested  level  of  $21  million  This  pro- 
pram  win  provide  the  advanced  and  high- 
ly sophisticated  technologies  for  In- 
creased efficiency  of  electrical  system  ap- 
plications and  uses. 

The  committee  Increasea  the  energy- 
storage  program  by  $13.8  milUoj.  ov««r  the 
requested  $20.8  million,  for  a  new  totcl  of 
$34.6  million.  It  Is  In  the  area  of  energy 
storage  that  many  of  the  potentially  at- 
tractive new  energy  technologies  have 
their  Achilles'  heel,  in  that  the  original 
sources  of  energy  are  Intermittent  In  na- 
ture, whereas  the  uses  of  the  energy  may 
be  continual  or  not  In  phase  with  the 
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sources.  Tlie  committee  particularly  is 
concerned  about  the  energy  storage  pro- 
gram as  it  applies  to  the  varioas  solar 
technologies.  The  lncrej\.se  will  provide 
for  an  aggres-slve  proKnim  which  will  ex- 
plore ail  of  the  various  alternatives  lor 
energy  storuue,  as  coupled  wltii  the  new- 
energy  supply  technologies. 

The  end-use  energy  conservation  re- 
search program  wa.<^  iUso  substantially  In- 
creased from  the  requested  $71.1.'  million 
by  a  total  of  $41  1  nullion.  to  a  new  au- 
thorization of  $112.3  nullion.  This  in- 
creased emphasis  on  end-use  conserva- 
tion reflects  the  committee's  long  held 
view  that  it  is  in  these  areas  where  the 
greatest  gains  can  be  made  in  creatirig  a 
technologically  based  enerpy  conserva- 
tion ethic.  All  of  the  relevant  studies 
have  supported  this  view  of  the  commit- 
tee, as  have  the  comments  of  the  Office 
of  Technology  Assessment  on  the  ERUA 
program.  The  total  Increase  will  fund 
accelerated  and  expanded  efforts  in  sev- 
eral key  areas  where  potential  s.ivlngs 
over  the  next  10  to  15  years  have  been 
projected  to  be  significant. 

The  buildings  subprogram  was  In- 
creased by  $14  million  over  the  requested 
$21.6  million.  This  program  will  focus 
on  the  demonstration,  as  well  as  the  de- 
velopment of  more  energy  efficient  tech- 
nologies for  energy  use  in  buildings,  both 
commercial  and  residential.  A  large  per- 
centage of  our  current  energy  consump- 
tion Is  In  the  building  area. 

The  Industry  conservation  li  k  D  pro- 
gram was  Increpsetl  by  $9.5  million  over 
the  requested  $1^4  million  for  a  new 
total  of  $21  million.  Industry-  utiM/cs  ap- 
proximately 40  percent  oi  the  energy 
consumed  In  the  country  and  a  series  of 
studies  have  Indicated  that  the  efficiency 
with  which  it  uses  that  energy  could  be 
substantially  increased.  The  increase  for 
the  industry  conservation  program  will 
provide  for  a  greatly  accelerated  develop- 
ment of  new.  energy  efficient  technologies 
In  a  series  of  Industries. 

Transportation  conservation  R.  &  D. 
was  Increased  by  $9.5  million  over  the 
requested  $23  million.  The  transporta- 
tion program  focuses  primarily  on 
achieving  increased  propulsion  efficiency 
In  the  broad  spectrum  of  transportation 
energj'  uses.  Primary  emphasis  is  placed 
on  the  automotive  sector  The  Increase 
will  provide  an  accelerated  and  expanded 
program  of  R  &  D  on  new  propulsion 
components,  subsystems  and  systems  for 
automobiles.  It  also  will  provide  for  a 
concerted  effort  in  the  area  of  electric 
vehicles. 

The  improved  conversion  efficiency 
program  Includes  a  series  of  efforts  to 
increase  the  efficiency  of  energy  usage  in 
various  processes  In  the  generation  of 
other  forms  of  energy,  such  as  electricity. 
The  committee  Increased  funding  for  this 
program  by  $8  million  over  the  requested 
.'515  million.  The  Increases  will  support 
several  accelerated  projects  and  new 
projects  associated  with  recovery  of  the 
waste  heat  at  various  stages  of  the  elec- 
trical generation  process  and  in  other 
conversion  applications 

Tlie  subcommitU^e  added  $10  million 
for  an  energy  extension  service  within 
ERDA.  Tliere  was  no  request  for  fundinp 
for  such  a  service.  This  increase  is  con- 
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sistent  with  the  committee's  direction  to 
ERDA  to  explore  various  concepts  for  an 
energy-  extension  service  during  fiscal 
year  1976.  Should  pending  legislation 
estabhslnng  an  energy  extension  service 
be  cn.icted  during  fiscal  year  1977,  these 
funds  would  be  allocated  to  the  service. 

The  committee  added  $5  million  for 
price  supports  for  municipal  solid  waste 
reprocessing  into  fuels  and  other  energy- 
Inteasive  products.  Procedures  for  such 
price  supports  are  included  in  the  Fed- 
eral Nonnuclear  Energy  Research  and 
Development  Act.  The  committee  acted 
to  provide  a  positive  incentive  for  the 
further  development  of  this  technology 
in  the  interest  of  not  only  adding  to  Uie 
energy  supply  of  the  Nation  but  also 
taking  a  step  at  eliminating  waste  dis- 
posal difficulties  now  being  experienced 
throughout  the  Nation. 

The  fossil  energy  development  program 
Includes  a  number  of  progi-anis  which 
deal  with  the  conversion  of  coal  into 
liquid  fuel,  tiigh-  and  low-Btu  gasifica- 
tion, direct  combustion  and  MHD.  petro- 
leum and  natural  pav  and  oil  .shale  tech- 
nology. The  program  also  includes  dem- 
onstration plants,  many  with  industry 
cost  sharing.  In  the  various  programs. 
The  committee  authorized  a  shght  7.5- 
percent  increase  overall  in  the  budget 
for  fossil  energy  to  a  total  of  S535  mil- 
lion. This  total  also  represents  an  11.5- 
percent  increase  over  the  administration 
request.  Various  of  the  itrogram."  within 
the  fossil  energy  development  were  either 
significantly  Increased  or  significantly 
decreased  depending  upon  their  evolu- 
tion in  the  research  and  development 
cycle.  The  details  of  these  various  pro- 
gram changes  as  recommended  by  the 
committee  will  be  discussed  by  my  col- 
league from  Pennsylvania  <Mr.  Myers' 
who  Is  a  member  of  the  Fo.ssil  Fuel 
Energy  Research.  Development  and 
Demonstration  Subcommittee. 

The  overall  ERDA  Nonnuclear  R.  &  D. 
program  represented  by  the  recom- 
mended committee  authorization  for  fis- 
cal year  1 977  provides  a  strong  and  rea- 
sonably balanced  effort  in  nonnuclear 
technologies  The  solar,  ppothermal,  and 
con.servation  programs,  all  of  which  are 
essentially  new  or  greatly  accelerated 
over  pre-ERDA  programs.  Include  signif- 
icant increases  a.s  a  result  if  tJie  com- 
mittee's belief  that  we  must  move  for- 
ward aggressively  In  these  areas.  The 
fossU  energy  development  program, 
which  is  a  continuation  of  a  reasonably 
mature  RID.  program  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  Interior,  has  reached  the  level 
of  maturity  where  funding;  is  generally 
settled,  and  therefore  it  requires  less 
additional  funding  to  fully  support  this 
balanced  nonnuclear  effort.  On  the 
whole.  I  believe  that  the  Congress  can 
take  a  great  deal  of  pride  In  this  balanced 
program. 

Mr  EMERY  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr  CrOLDWATER.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  **#<«# 

Mr  EMERY.  Mr.  Chairman,  as  we 
atte.T.pt  to  deal  with  the  difficult  search 
for  ."solutions  to  our  deepentne  energy, 
crisis,  we  are  faced  with  conflicting  goals 
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and  conflicting  means  oi  achie\  ing  these 
goals.  How  do  we  so  about  reducing  our 
dependence  on  imported  petroleum, 
while  maintaining  a  stable  and  healthy 
domestic  economy,  a  clean  environment, 
and  a  secure  future  for  our  Nation's  en- 
ergy needs?  In  the  last  se.ssion  of  this 
Congress,  we  considered  the  tax  incen- 
tive approach  to  encouraging  domestic 
production,  limiting  oil  imports,  and 
curbing  consumption.  That  bill  iH.R. 
6860'  has  been  lost  somewhere  in  the 
Senate.  Also  in  the  last  session,  a  regula- 
tory bill  (H.R.  7014)  \.as  approved  in 
hopes  of  achieving  these  same  ends.  But 
even  this  bUi  has  iiad  little  immediate 
impact  on  our  energy  demand-supply 
dilemma. 

Today  we  are  considering  whr.t  I  feel 
to  be  the  most  positive  and  potentially 
productive  solution  to  rising  energy  de- 
mand and  tQualiy  serious  shortages: 
That  being  the  immediate  research,  de- 
velopment and  commercialization  of  al- 
ternatives to  imported  petroleum  pro- 
ducts. This  year's  Energy  Research  and 
Development  Administration  budtet  rep- 
resents a  balanced  and  responsible  pro- 
gram for  sLc'n  development. 

Our  country's  only  long  term  energy 
solution  lies  in  our  ability  to  effectively 
tap  energy  from  infinitely  renewable, 
domestic  resources;  the  most  important 
of  these  being  solar,  wind,  biomass,  and 
energy  production  from  waste.  In  this 
regard,  I  plan  to  support  all  efforts  to 
increase  funding  In  these  areas.  The 
renewables,  and  particularly  the  utiliza- 
tion of  biomass,  an  Indirect  form  of  solar 
energy,  offers  the  most  attractive  im- 
mediate source  for  petroleum  supple- 
ments such  as  methanol,  ethanol,  and 
other  synthetic  fuels.  It  is  my  hope  that 
this  program  will  be  dilit-ently  pursued 
by  ERDA  and  expanded  in  future  au- 
thorizations. 

Our  country  cannot  afford  to  face  the 
continuing  threat  of  energy  embargoes 
and  sky-rocketing  prices.  The  ERDA 
authorization  will  help  to  move  us  most 
rapidly  toward  energy  independence 
with  a  minimum  public  sacrifice.  In- 
vestments made  in  alternative  energy 
development  now,  will  yield  great  re- 
wards in  the  not-too-distant  future.  I 
urge  and  support  prompt  passage  of  the 
ERDA  authorization. 

Mr.  TEAGUE.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Florida  <Mr.  Fuqua). 

Mr.  FUQUA.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  to 
express  my  strong  support  for  H.R.  13350, 
the  ERDA  authorization  bill  for  fiscal 
year  1976.  I  feel  that  the  committee  has 
carefully  critiqued  the  ERDA  budget  as 
submitted  to  the  Congre.ss  and  has  added 
.'sufficient  money  for  the  normuclear  pro- 
prams.  The  recommended  funding  levels 
will  provide  the  Nation  with  an  aggres- 
sive, well-balanced  effort  in  research, 
development,  and  demonstration  for 
solar,  geothermal,  conservation,  and 
basic  energy  sciences  as  well  as  environ- 
mental research  and  safety  and  scientific 
and  technical  education. 

I  want  to  commend  to  my  colleagues 
the  outstanding  efforts  of  Mr.  Hechler 
and  Mr    McCormack.  the  chairmen  of 


the  t'.vo  Energy  Subcommittees  of  the 
Committee  on  Science  and  Teclmology-. 
Through  their  leadership  and  dedication 
the  subcommittees  completed  the  task  of 
holding  extensive  hearings,  examining 
ihe  evidence,  and  making  recommenda- 
tions to  tlie  full  Committee  on  Science 
and  Technology  by  March  I  want  to 
take  special  note  of  tne  ieacership  of 
Ciiairman  Teag-je  as  he  directed  the 
committee's  actions  on  this  bill  in  his 
usual  evenhanded  manner. 

Mr.  Chairman,  m  the  early  iilst  cen- 
tury, the  annual  U.S.  appetite  for  pov.er 
may  reach  a  staggering  200  Quadrillion 
Btu's,  or  "quads."  No  longer  will  we. 
as  Americans,  be  able  to  rely  on  any 
single  resource  for  the  bulk  o:  our  energy, 
as  we  have  periodically  throughout  oiir 
history — first  with  wood,  later  with  coai. 
ana  today  will  oil.  By  the  year  2020,  six 
energy  sources,  none  supplying  more 
than  25  percent  of  the  total,  may  power 
tne  Nation.  In  the  wake  of  this  unpar- 
alleled energy  supply/ demand  dilemma, 
researchers  in  the  United  States  are 
l.X)kii.£  -.',  rJi  ruiiowtd  interest  and  a  sense 
of  urgency  at  nontraditional  alternate 
energy  sources. 

Six  facets  of  solar  energy  technology 
could  help  shoulder  the  demand:  solar- 
heated  buildings;  "biomass"  fuels  from 
Sun-nourished  organic  crops;  steam 
power  from  solar-thermal  machines; 
electricity  from  solar  cells;  power  pro- 
duced by  Sim-driven  winds;  and  energy 
yenerated  by  ocean  temperature  differ- 
ences caused  by  the  Sim.  Together,  as 
estmiated  by  ERDA,  they  could  supplv 
up  to  7  percent  of  the  Nation's  power 
needs  by  the  year  2000  and  as  much  as 
25  percent  by  the  year  2020.  Innovative 
among  these  solar  application  technolo- 
gies is  the  ocean  thermal  energy  conver- 
sion process.  One  of  the  last  great  sources 
of  untapped,  raw  energy  is  the  ocean. 
Its  tides,  currents,  waves,  and  tempera- 
ture differences  all  have  enormous  poten- 
tial—aside from  energy  stored  In  oil  and 
pas  deposits  beneath  the  seabed  and  con- 
tinental shelf.  So  far,  however,  the  ocean 
is  being  given  less  attention  and  research 
money  than  most  other  exotic  sources  of 
enevisy,  with  one  exception  of  energy 
from  ocean  temperature  differences. 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  many  parts  of  the 
world  ocean  covering  70  percent  of  our 
globe,  temperature  differences  that  exist 
between  surface  water  warmed  by  the 
Sun  and  cold,  deep  seawater  are  a  po- 
tential source  of  energy — energj-  which, 
when  compared  to  tJiat  provlded'by  fossil 
fuels,  would  be  essentially  pollution  free 
and  renewable.  Temperature  differentials 
as  energy  sources  know  no  difference  in 
capability  whether  it  be  daytime  In  bright 
•sunhght  or  In  the  dead  of  night.  They 
know  scarcely  any  seasonal  variations  in 
capability.  No  storage  of  energy  is  re- 
quired; the  oceans  sene  as  a  huge  solar 
heat  collector  and  do  the  storinc  for  u  = 
There  is  no  significant  land  use  require- 
ment for  this  solar-driven  energy-  pro- 
cess 

Schemes  for  generating  power  from 
ocean  temperature  differences  are  for 
the  most  part,  based  on  avsilable  tech- 
nology-   Practically  everything  that  has 
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been  done  to  make  mechanical  cooling — 
alr-condltloning — work,  applies  directly 
to  the  ocean  thermal  power  concept.  The 
thermal-to-electrical  energy  conversion 
can  be  accomplished  In  several  ways,  but 
basically,  by  using  warm  surface  water, 
engineers  would  boll  a  "working  fluid" — 
something  with  a  low  boiling  point  such 
as  ammonia  or  the  commercial  refriger- 
ant Preon — to  drive  a  turbogenerator. 
Cold,  deep-ocean  water  would  be  used 
to  condense  this  fluid  for  recyclinp 
through  the  system.  The  end  result  Is 
electricity,  using  a  fuel  no  more  expensive 
than  sea  water.  Associated  with  such 
systems  are  the  additional  options  of 
producing  products  such  a  protflln.  plant 
life,  fresh  water,  minerals,  chemical  fuels, 
and  fertilisers. 

The  objective  of  ERDA's  oceati  thermal 
energy  converslon--OTEC — sAprogram 
Is  to  develop,  demonstrate  ana  stimulate 
the  implementation  of  large-lcale  com- 
mercial offshore  powerplanls  capable 
of  economically  converting  ocean  ther- 
mal enerfry  into  substantial  qliantitles  of 
usable  electric  energj*.  Durina  fi.scal  year 

1976,  ERDA  Initiated  contrj  cts  for  de- 
tailed system  test  progran  definition 
studies  with  two  teams  of  Inc  ustrial  con- 
tractors. These  efforts  are  directed  at 
ImplementinR  the  development  of  OTEC 
electric  powerplanls  similar  »  those  de- 
fined in  the  industrial  baseline  systems 
concept  studies  of  fiscal  year  1975.  Two 
OTEC  concepts  developed  ty  Lockheed 
Missiles  &  Space  Corp..  and  TRW  Sys- 
tems are  very  similar  in  some  respects, 
yet  represent  completely  d  fferent  ap- 
proaches to  the  overall  OT  SC  hull  de- 
sign. The  TRW  concept  is  ( ssentlally  a 
floating  powerplant  on  the  .surface  of 
the  ocean,  while  the  Lockheel  configura- 
tion is  a  deep  submerged — spar  type — 
configuration  with  only  a  mi  limal  struc- 
ture exposed  on  the  surface. 

The  findings  of  these  twc  concurrent 
OTEC  engineering  evaluations  indicated 
that  a  baseline  commercial  offshore  pow- 
erplant using  existing  teclmology  can 
produce  electrical  power  at  about  $2,000 
per  kilowatt  or  56-60  mills  i>er  kilowatt- 
hour,  and  that  with  certain  engineering 
Improvements — especially  concerning 
hent  exchangers — thLs  cost  can  be  signif- 
icantly reduced. 

Ocean  areas  contiguous  tp  the  United 
States  that  are  suitable  for  commercial 
OTEC  deployment  and  operation  have 
been  initially  Identified.  In  fiscal  year 

1977.  the  OTEC  program  ph  Jis  on  a  more 
Intensive  evaluation  of  these  regions  for 
both  electric  power  generation  and  en- 
ergy-lnteruslve  industrial  product  proc- 
essing. This  evaluation  will  Include  both 
the  continental  United  Stites,  Hawaii, 
and  Its  associated  Islands,  (hiam,  Puerto 
Rico,  and  the  Virgin  Islands.  Commer- 
cialization of  OTEC  will  provide  the 
United  States  with  the  end-use  options 
of  distributing  electricity  yia  transmis- 
sion networks,  and  of  utlUidng  it  to  pro- 
duce energy-Intensive  products,  such  as 
ammonia,  hydrogen,  aluriinlum.  and 
magnesium — thus,  releasing  oil  and  gas 
resources  for  other  applications. 

Although  technological  b;-eakthroughs 
are  not  required  for  developing  ocean 
thermal  systems,  certain  enj  ineering  Im- 
provements and  adaptation  i  of  present- 


ly available  power  technologies,  along 
with  refinement  and  optimization  with- 
in the  existing  body  of  technology  are 
needed  to  satisfy  OTEC's  si>eclallzed  re- 
quirements. The  major  milestones  to  be 
accomplished  with  .support  in  fiscal  year 
1977  include:  First,  Implementation  of 
a  significant  test  program  In  heat  ex- 
changers and  blofouUng;  second,  site 
selection,  conceptual  design,  and  Initial 
contracting  for  an  engineering  and/ or 
floating  test  facility;  third,  initiation  of 
envlrorunental  monitoring  at  the  .selected 
test  facility  sites;  fourth,  completion  of 
the  Initial  phase  of  OTEC  mission  anal- 
yses, to  determine  energy  utilization  and 
marketability  opportunities ;  and  fifth, 
initiation  of  conceptual  design  of  an  off- 
shore 25  megawatt  pilot  plant. 

Mr.  Chairman,  central  to  the  success 
of  OTEC  technology,  and  the  other  soUir 
technologies  as  well,  will  be  the  estab- 
lishment of  tlie  Solar  Energy  Research 
Institute,  SERI,  required  by  Public  Law 
93-473 — the  Solar  Energy  Research,  De- 
velopment, and  Demonstration  Act  of 
1974.  SERI  will  perform  analyses;  assess- 
ment and  Information  functions;  spe- 
cific research  and  development  activities; 
educational  activities;  technical  con- 
sultation on  demonstration  projects;  and 
support  international  cooperative  pro- 
grani:i  as  necessary  to  underglrd  the  na- 
tional solar  energy  program.  In  fiscal 
year  1976.  the  role  and  mission  for  SERI 
have  been  Identified  and  published  and 
the  site  selection  process  has  been  con- 
ducted. In  fiscal  year  1977.  the  Manage- 
ment Board  and  the  Director  of  the  In- 
stitute will  be  selected  and  staffing  of  the 
Institute  win  be  started.  An  additional 
$1  million  plus  the  already  requested  $1.5 
million  will  be  used  for  ERDA  In-house 
efforts  to  select  a  site  and  management 
organization  for  SERI.  The  Committee 
on  Science  and  Technology  hopes  that 
this  additional  funding  will  ensure  that 
further  delays  in  the  implementation  of 
this  important  national  laboratory  will 
not  occur. 

Regarding  OTEC.  the  committee  rec- 
ommends greatly  Increased  funding  of 
this  innovative  concept  to  permit  the 
present  theoretical  and  small  scale  re- 
search efforts  to  move  rapidly  from  con- 
ceptual design  to  experimental  design 
In  subsystem  performance  testing  The 
total  committee  recommendation  for  the 
operating  expense  budget  amount.-  to  $17 
million  in  budget  authority  and  $13  mil- 
lion in  budget  outlays  after  conunlttee 
increases  of  $7  8  million  and  $6  million, 
respectively.  The  committee  Intends  that 
efforts  be  accelerated  to  obtain  answers 
to  a  number  of  fundamental  questions 
such  as  blofoullng  and  heat  exchanger 
performance  These  answers  will,  in  turn, 
determine  whether  OTEC  programs 
should  be  accelerated  culmlnatinK  In  an 
early  pilot  plant  stage,  or  whether  em- 
phasis should  be  redirected  to  more 
fundamental  studies  If  problems  of  ex- 
treme difficulty  should  be  Identified. 

The  committee  funding  Increases.  It  Is 
hoped,  win  expedite  component  develop- 
ment testing  and  advanced  heat  ex- 
changer concepts  It  will  permit  the 
testing  of  suflBclent  parallel  approaches 
to  be  able  to  proceed  with  the  most  effi- 
cient configurations  In  subsequent  fiscal 


years  It  will  also  permit  the  Initiation 
of  testing  of  other  critical  power  cycle 
components,  including  pumps,  turbines, 
and  cold  water  pipes  It  will  permit  the 
implementation  of  the  conceptual  de- 
sign of  an  offshore  25  megawatt  pilot 
plant. 

If  I  may.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like 
to  bring  to  the  attention  of  the  Members 
an  Intriguing  proposal  It  is  particularly 
intriguing  for  me  since  OTEC  plants  in 
the  proposal  are  deployed  in  the  Gulf 
Stream  off  Florida's  east  coast.  These  ad- 
vanced plans  for  floating  OTEC  plant 
design  are  those  of  Prof.  William  Heron- 
emus  and  his  associates  at  the  University 
of  Massachusetts,  Amherst.  HLs  plana 
call  for  twin  huUs  of  reinforced  concrete, 
each  of  about  500  feet  in  length  and  100 
feet  in  diameter,  joined  Into  a  semi- 
submersible  catamaran  structure,  pro- 
viding the  basis  for  a  400-megawatt 
powerplant. 

Of  particular  Interest  to  the  University 
of  Massachusetts  project  team  Is  the 
thermal  energy  potential  of  the  Gulf 
Stream  as  It  winds  Its  way  along  our 
southeast  coast  Professor  Heronemus  ex- 
plains that  his  ocean  thermal  plant  con- 
cept Is  deliberately  conceived  to  be  sited 
in  tlie  swiftly  moving  Gulf  Stream,  be- 
cause the  flow  replenishes  the  energy 
source  for  free,  moving  30  million  cubic 
meters  per  second  of  near- tropical  water 
by  our  southeastern  seaboard  He  reports 
that  in  an  8,000-square-mile  area— 15 
miles  across  west  to  east  and  550  miles 
long  from  Key  Sombrero  at  the  bottom 
of  Florida,  all  the  way  up  to  a  point  165 
miles  due  east  of  Charleston,  S  C  — a 
temperature  difference  of  at  least  30* 
Fahrenheit  is  available  at  any  time  of 
the  year.  University  of  Massachusetts 
estimates  that  as  many  as  4.000  400- 
megawatt  powerplants  could  be  Installed 
In  this  15  by  55n-mile  swath,  and  be  ex- 
pected to  produce  at  the  rated  capacity 
for  at  least  8.100  hours  per  year,  or  92 
percent  of  the  time. 

The  total  annual  output  of  this  grand 
scale  "Gulf  Stream  Solar  Sea  Thermal 
Energy  System"  would  be  13  0  trillion 
kilowatt-hours  per  year.  And  that.  Mr 
Chairman,  is  almost  IMj  times  the  pro- 
jected U.S  power  consumption  for  the 
year  2000.  These  solar  sea  powerplants 
would  have  the  capabUlty  of  delivering 
energy  in  the  form  of  electricity  and  or 
a  direct  use  fuel,  hydrogen,  the  ideal 
direct  use  fuel  for  our  future  energy 
market. 

Of  the  unconventional  alternate  en- 
er^  sources  the  ocean  environment 
offers,  the  one  with  the  most  potential  is 
ocean  thermal  differences.  Ocean  thennal 
energj'  conversion  promises  the  biggest 
payoff  In  terms  of  energy  production  vis- 
a-vLs.  for  example,  waves,  tides  or  cur- 
rents Ocean  thermal  powerplants  can 
be  expected  to  meet  an  appreciable  por- 
tion of  the  future  electric  power  demand 
of  the  US  mainland.  Hawaii.  Puert/? 
Rico,  and  the  Virgin  Island.s  Their  con- 
tribution may  be  especially  sU;r.lficant  on 
a  local  or  regional  scale  as  a  secondary 
source  In  augmenting  Uie  peak  power 
capacity  of  conventional  and  nuclear 
base  load  facilities. 

In  the  long  run,  Mr  Chairman,  the 
exploitation  of  renewable  emironmental 
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energy  sources,  ocean  thermal  differences 
Included,  rests  in  their  economic  compet- 
itiveness when  all  intenial  and  external 
costs  of  conventional  energy  resources 
are  properly  asses.sed.  The  uncertain 
availabilities,  shrinking  supplies,  and 
rising  costs  of  fossil  fuels,  togetlier  with 
the  increasing  cost  estimates  lor  nuclear 
power  generating  faciliuet;.  are  clear 
mandates  for  ERDA  to  move  alternate 
energy  R.  L  D.  programs  forward  with 
all  due  haste  and  vigor  in  pursuit  of  na- 
tional energy  self -sufficiency.  The  .skepti- 
cism of  some  with  respect  to  OTEC  stems 
in  large  part  from  their  hope  that  the 
energy  for  the  future  will  come  from  a 
system  based  upon  highly  sophisticated 
physics,  certainly  not  from  a  system 
which  at  best  could  be  called  sophisti- 
cated plumbing!  I  urge  full  support  of 
funding  for  necessary  R.  ^  D  in  order 
that  we  may  realize  the  potential  of 
ocean  thermal  energj-  conversion 

Mr.  TEAGUE.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
3  minutes  to  the  gentleman  Irom  Oregon 
I  Mr.  Weaver). 

Mr.  WEAVER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank 
the  chairman  of  the  committee  for  yield - 
mg  to  me. 

Mr.  Chairman,  as  a  freshman  Mem- 
ber of  Congress,  I  serve  on  the  Energy 
and  Environment  Subcommittee  of  the 
Committee  on  the  Interior  with  energy 
oversight.  This  committee  has  held  ex- 
tensive hearings  on  energj-  oversight.  In 
some  of  those  hearings  I  had  the  privi- 
lege of  being  temporary  chairman.  We 
had  before  us  some  of  tlie  finest  minds 
on  energy  in  the  cotmtry.  Many  diverse 
points  of  view  were  represented.  Prom 
these  points  of  view  I  gleaned  a  great 
education.  The  substance  of  tne.'^e  glean- 
ings were  that  solar  energy  is  overlooked 
and  is  a  much  to  be  sought  after  form  of 
energy.  The  potential  for  solar  energy 
which  we  flnd  falling  on  the  surface  of 
the  earth  every  15  days  has  as  much 
energy  as  the  entire  proven  world  oil 
reserves  and  It  Is  up  to  us  today  in  the 
Congress  to  provide  the  funds  for  devel- 
opment and  research  of  this  enormous 
potential. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  represent  a  timber 
district.  I  would  like  to  point  out  to  the 
Members  tliat  our  forests  represent  one 
of  the  greatest  forms  of  solar  energy. 
They  take  the  energy  of  the  Sun  and 
grow  wood  and  fiber  It  takes  one-tenth 
of  the  enerpy  that  man  creates  or  draws 
from  the  P'arth  to  produce  a  wooden 
stud  than  it  does  to  make  a  metal  stud. 

All  agriculture  is  solar  energ>'.  using 
the  energy  of  the  sun  to  produce  the  food 
and  fiber  we  need 

So.  Mr  Chairman,  when  I  discovered 
that,  for  In.'^tAnce.  the  Energy  Research 
and  Development  Administration  had 
not  one  single  research  project  going  on 
to  measure  the  amount  of  what  th^y  call 
in.solatlon  or  the  energy  of  tlie  Sun 
reathing  the  .surfjice  of  the  Earth,  par- 
ticularly In  cloudy  climes  such  as  Oregon, 
when  I  realized  that  we  were  underfund- 
ing  the  .solar  energy  re.'=;earch  to  the  ex- 
tent that  such  ba-jjc  information  was  not 
being  obtained  and  when  I  discovered 
that  Uie  fast  breeder  reactor  could  not 


possibly  give  us  commercial  electricity 
until  1995  at  the  very  earliest  and  when 
I  discovered  tliat  ERDA  itself  in  its  goals 
published  in  1976  projects  more  energy 
from  solar,  both  from  thermal  and  from 
electricity  produced  from  the  Sun  than 
it  does  from  the  breeded.  then  1  felt  it 
was  tune  for  tlie  Congress  to  reorient  its 
priorities  and  begin  giving  more  funds 
for  solar  energy  and  alternate  sources  of 
energy  than  It  does  to  nuclear. 

P^or  tliis  reason,  I  urge  support  for  in- 
creased lunds  lor  solar  energy  use  today. 

Mr.  TEAGUE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  resene 
tlie  balance  of  my  time. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  7  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Vennont  iMr.  Jeffords). 

Mr.  JEFl-GRDS.  Mr.  Chairman,  we 
have  looked  into  the  detailed  figures  of 
the  ERDA  budget,  have  looked  carefully 
at  the  breakdowns  and  we  think  the 
Congress  should  be  doing  better.  There 
L<;  a  lack  of  urgency  in  our  energy  pro- 
grams today — demand  for  gasoline  is  now 
above  preembargo  levels,  and  Mr.  Zarb 
has  recently  stated  that  v^e  should  not 
be  surprised  to  be  confronted  with  an- 
other Arab  embargo  within  5   year.-^. 

We  will  be  less  prepared  for  the  next 
embargo  than  we  were  for  the  last  one  if 
we  do  not  explore,  vigorously,  all  feasible 
options  for  reducing  our  dependence  on 
foreign  sources. 

This  amendment  adds  $116.2  million  to 
various  solar  energy-  technologies— pri- 
marily photovoltaics,  solar  thermal  wind, 
and  various  con-struction  items.  The  first 
question  is:  Is  solar  worth  the  effort? 
Will  it  be  cost  effective?  What  are  the 
real  prospects? 

I  would  note  that  recently  such  an 
authority  as  Dr.  Edward  Teller  has 
stated  that  he  felt  solar  might  justifiably 
be  given  the  very  highest  of  our  energy 
priorities.  I  am  not  suggesting  that — I  am 
suggesting  we  give  it  Its  rightful  place  In 
the  Pun,  if  you  will. 

Every  individual  we  have  heard  from, 
from  industry,  from  ERDA  program 
managers,  from  private  consultants  and 
others  knowledgeable  with  the  technol- 
ogy indicates  that  we  are  on  the  verge 
of  verv  promising  developments  in  this 
field. 

The  original  Project  Independence  re- 
port said  we  could  achieve  between  15  to 
30  percent  of  our  total  energy  demand  by 
2000:  a  recent  projection  by  FEA  said 
that  10  percent  of  total  energy  demand 
by  1990  was  feasible  at  accelerated  fund- 
ing levels.  The  accelerated  program 
would  probably,  over  the  next  15  years 
cost  in  the  neighborhood  of  $14  billion. 
We  might  argue  this  can  be  compared 
with  the  over  $40  billion  we  have  spent 
during  the  la.^t  20  years  for  nuclear  en- 
ergy, and  yet  nuclear  energy  still  only 
provides  2  percent  of  our  total  energy  de- 
mand. I  am  not  taking  a  swipe  at  nu- 
clear; rather,  I  am  looking  positively  at 
another  source  with  great  promise.  It 
looks  cost  effective,  if  we  start  now. 

This  amendment  would  increase  the 
ERDA  budget  by  a  grand  total  of  1.6  per- 
cent. It  means  the  difference  between  a 
marginal   program   and   one   which   in- 


dustry says  can  start  us  on  the  road  to 
another  major  viable  alternative  energy 
source. 

A  recent  authoritative  study  done  for 
the  Office  of  Technology  Assessment  con- 
cluded that  the  program  was  one  prob- 
ably for  the  year  2000  and  maybe  later; 
but  with  the  proper  dedication  of  re- 
sources it  could  be  one  for  the  year  1985. 
Can  we  really  afford  not  to  pursue  this 
goal? 

Most  of  the  funding  for  decentralized. 
and  particularly  irrigation  and  agricul- 
tural projects,  as  well  as  small,  meditim 
and  rural  community  pro;ects  was  taken 
out  of  the  budget.  ThL-^  amendment  rein- 
states some  $20  million  of  such  fundir^g. 

The  Jet  Propulsion  Laboratory,  -.vhich 
Is  the  ERDA  program  manager  for  the 
photovoltaic  division  of  ERDA,  and  was 
involved  in  solar  developments  for  our 
space  program  h-is  been  pro;ectmg  over 
the  last  year — based  on  various  techno- 
logical breakthroughs — that  a  fiscal  year 
ly77  figure  ol  f81  milii'jn  m  this  tech- 
nology would  initiate  a  program  tn  de- 
liver cost-competitive  energy  from  three 
kinds  of  photovoltaic  systems  by  the 
year  198,5.  In  fact,  the  committee  ado;:'t<: 
the  procra.Ti  goal  of  the  JPL  program,  but 
does  not  adopt  the  funding  levels.  We 
think  it  altogether  logical  and  justified 
to  reinstate  these  levels  of  funding. 

I  would  note  that  during  last  year's 
debate  on  the  appropriation  nieasiu-e. 
which  failed  to  increa.'^e  this  funding  it 
was  stated,  and  I  quote  that  increased 
funding  would  •':u.=t  be  throwing  money 
away  on  a  pro£;ram  that  is  already  well 
funded  by  the  committee "  We  have 
checked  with  all  the  people  involved  In 
the  technologies  for  which  increased 
funding  is  recommended— all  of  them 
are  completely  out  of  money  from  last 
year,  and  need  millions  more  right  now 
to  get  their  program  on  the  road— they 
could  have,  indeed,  used  more  in  the 
fiscal  year  1976  budget.  It  would  not 
have  been  wasted— it  cotud  have  been 
u.^ed  effectively.  We  would  not  offer  this 
amendment  if  we  felt  this  money  would 
not  be  well  spent.  There  are  important 
projects  wanting  for  funds  right  now — 
today — and  we  are  on  the  verge  of  im- 
porting more  oil  on  a  reg:jlar  basi-^  than 
ever  m  our  histor>-. 

I  would  note  that  Dr.  Hir.-ch.  the  pre,=- 
ent  Administrator,  has  explained  in  de- 
tail how  his  agency  would  u'^e  the  addi- 
tional fundmg  for  photovoltaics  in  a 
recent  letter  to  Senator  Fkinan — I  have 
distributed  the  ma.ior  portions  of  this 
letter  to  you  today  with  a  "Dear  col- 
league" letter. 

Dr.  Hirsch  stated  in  his  confirmation 
speech  before  the  Senate  last  month  that 
If  indeed  the  Congress  desires  to  "proceed 
with  energy  options  more  vigorously,  that 
a  much  more  vigorous  solar  program  can 
and  .shotild  be  conducted." 

Mr.  OTTINGER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  JEFFORDS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York. 

Mr.  OTTINGER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
wotild  like  to  congratulate  the  gentleman 
for  his  efforts  In  expanding  the  solar  en- 
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ergy  tlAd.  I  played  a  key  part  In  Increas- 
ing the  solar  energy  budge ,  that  was 
adopted  by  the  Science  and  Technology 
Committte.  I  think  tliat  dot  s  represent 
a  significant  advance,  but  nonetheless  I 
feel  that  If  we  really  want  to  achieve 
energy'  independence,  if  we  really  want 
to  reoider  our  priorities,  there  Is  room 
for  this  kind  of  expansion  that  the  gen- 
tleman has  worked  out  with  great  care 
with  ERDA  officials,  who  feel  that  with 
this  kind  ol  money  they  could  push  this 
technology  forward  much  more  rapidly. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  intend  to  .support  the 
Jeffords  amendment  to  tlie  ERDA  au- 
thorization for  fiscal  year  1977.  During 
my  year  and  a  half  as  a  member  of  the 
House  Committee  on  Science  and  Tech- 
nology. I  have  learned  a  great  deal  about 
the  dilliculty  of  projectnig  energy  de- 
mands and  sources  of  supplji  I  am  always 
susplcloas  of  the  use  of  paojectlons.  be- 
cause I  can  see  them  ma  iloulated  for 
the  use  of  the  person  spi  aklng.  and  I 
have  finally  concluded  th  t  the  use  of 
figures  claiming  energy  po  entlal  by  the 
year  2000  are  really  onl.\  valuable  to 
show  the  perspective  phllc  sophy  of  the 
speaker — not  the  clalrvoyar  ce  of  wisdom. 

My  philosophy  of  our  en  irgv  dilemma 
Ls  that  we  mu^t  work  as  ha  -d  a.<?  possible 
right  now  to  put  energy  conservation 
measures  into  effect,  and  hat  we  must 
move  our  energy  research  and  develop- 
ment rapidly  ahead,  e.spec  ally  in  those 
areas  w  hich  seem  at  this  s  age  to  be  the 
least  harmful  to  our  hunu  n  health  and 
our  environment  Wo  mui  t  attempt  to 
evaluate  our  energv  futur?  In  terms  of 
the  most  beneficial  costs  ind  economic 
payback.^  for  our  Industries,  our  workers, 
and  our  con.sumers.  However,  we  must 
not  panic  and  develop  sou  "ces  of  energy 
which  will  not  allow  a  reiflslon  of  pri- 
orities, nor  must  we  set  gjals  which  In 
themselves  may  deter  or  liamper  prog- 
ress. 

I  have  become  a  stronf  advocate  of 
the  development  of  .solar  energ>'  I  have 
heard  during  the  past  months  of  the 
developments  which  have  occurred  in 
otlier  parts  of  the  world,  such  as  In 
Israel.  Japan,  Australia,  and  France  I 
have  watched  the  enormous  Interest 
which  has  arisen  In  this  (ountry  about 
solar  energy.  I  have  spent  many  hours 
listening  to  tho.se  in  the  8  dmlnLstratlve 
and  congressional  seats  of  power  who 
supervise  our  energy  research  and  devel- 
opment efforts. 

I  have  spoken  with  the  men  who  are 
working  In  those  agencies  of  our  Gov- 
ernment which  are  respoiL<!lble  for  the 
development  of  solar  eneriry.  as  well  eus 
with  many  groups  and  Indhlduals  around 
the  country  who  are  Involved  with  solar. 
My  conclusion  Is  that  we  have  not  re- 
sponded to  the  demands  cf  the  country 
with  a  decisive  national  commitment  In 
this  area 

When  John  Teem  reslKncd  from  ERDA 
a.s  the  head  of  the  Solar  Energy  Divi- 
sion, he  gave  as  one  of  his  reasons  the 
arduous  battle  on  solar  epergy  funding 
which  w£is  taking  place  v^lthln  the  ad- 
ministration Dr  Teem  jhas  met  In- 
formally with  several  members  of  the 
Srlenre  and  Technology  Cammlttee,  and 


al«o  attended  another  Informal  meeting 
of  the  members  of  the  Subcommittee  on 
En?rgy  Research  Development  and 
Demonstration.  We  have  also  met  with 
the  staff  of  the  Office  of  Technological 
Assessment  who  reviewed  ERDA  pro- 
grams quite  thoroughly. 

There  were  strong  differences  in  the 
opinions  held  by  John  Teem  and  by  OTA 
from  those  of  the  administration.  With- 
in the  administration  itself.  ERDA  pro- 
jects a  7-percent  energj'  contribution  of 
solar  by  the  year  2000.  FEA  predicts  a 
12-percenl  energy  contribution  lor  solar 
by  the  year  19&0.  In  its  January  1976  re- 
port Shell  Oil  said  that — 

By  the  year  2000  and  beyond.  aU  forms  of 
solw  energy  coulU  reasouubly  be  expected  to 
supply  OS  much  as  \6%  of  the  total  U.S. 
demand. 

Last  November's  issue  of  UAW  Solidar- 
ity had  a  lead  article  entitled  "UAW  Ex- 
periments in  Practical  Use  of  Solar  and 
Wind  Energy  Lead  the  Way  in  Providing 
Examples  of  Energy  Conservation." 
which  stated  that — 

There  Bre  enough  workers  laid  off  In  the 
aerospace  Industry  who  have  the  technologi- 
cal Knowledge,  know-how  to  buUd  com- 
mercially avallftble  equipment  to  conserve 
energy. 

Today  in  this  country  we  are  devoting 
I'-'ss  than  2  percent  of  our  total  energy 
l)udget  to  solar  programs,  and  less  than 
1  percent  to  conservation.  I  felt  a  strong 
sense  of  achievement  in  the  Science  and 
Technology  Committee's  increase  In  the 
fiscal  year  1977  solar  authorization  of  $66 
million  over  the  budget  submitted  by 
OMB  through  ERDA. 

However,  I  also  support  the  amend- 
ment to  be  ofTeied  by  Mr.  Jeffords, 
which  seeks  to  raise  this  authorization 
by  an  additional  $116.2  million. 

I  believe  that  these  Increases  are  based 
on  evaluations  performed  In  conjunc- 
tion with  thaso  individuals  who  are  ac- 
tually performing  the  programing  at 
ERDA.  I  think  these  increases  reflect  the 
bureau  chiefs'  opinions  and  relfect  those 
scientists  and  individuals  from  the  solar 
industry  who  have  been  most  closely  in- 
volved with  the  work  going  on  around 
the  country  and  Indeed  throughout  the 
world  I  think  these  figures  also  begin 
to  respond  to  thf  ERDA  statement  that — 
.  .  .  given  changes  to  present  aasumptlona 
concerning  future  energy  resources — that  Is. 
reduced  contributions  by  nuclear  and  fusion. 
an  all-out  solar  effort  would  be  required  to 
replace  the  shortfall.  A  budget  of  at  least 
two  to  three  times  the  present  program  might 
be  required  Just  to  accelerate  ERDA's  solar 
energy  p>rogram. 

We  have  the  beginnings  here  before  us 
today.  I  urge  support  of  the  Jeffords 
amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  intend  to  Join  the 
gentleman  in  his  efforts. 

Mr.  JEFFORDS.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man. I  could  not  agree  with  him  more. 

Mr.  PRICE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  my- 
self 5  minutes. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  bill  now  under  con- 
sideration. HR.  13350.  would  authorize 
appropriations  for  the  Energy  Research 
and  Development  Administration — 
ERDA— for  fl.scal  year   1977.  The  pro- 


gram of  ERDA  Includes  both  research, 
development  and  demonstration  of  en- 
ergy sources  and  continued  support  of 
a  strong  nuclear  weapons  development 
program. 

The  bill  Includes  authorization  of  a 
variety  of  programs  designed  to  fully  de- 
velop our  Nation's  energy  resources;  to 
provide  new  and  Improved  technologies 
to  utilize  these  resources  to  tlielr  maxi- 
mum potential;  and  to  prevent  wasting 
the  energy  supplies  with  which  we  have 
been  blessed. 

Events  worldwide  continue  to  dem- 
onstrate that  energy  supplies  are  neither 
as  abundant  nor  as  cheap  as  we  once 
enjoyed.  We  have  been  forced  to  comijeie 
in  world  markets  for  limited  fuel  sup- 
plies. And  we  have  come  to  rely  princi- 
pally upon  diminishing  supplies  of  oU 
and  natural  gas. 

Last  year.  20  percent  of  our  total  en- 
ergy needs  was  met  by  imports.  There 
are  no  signs  of  early  relief.  Thus.  It  be- 
comes incumbent  upon  us  at  the  Federal 
level  to  adequately  fund  programs  which 
will  restore  our  country  to  a  position  free 
from  dominance  by  other  countries  which 
control  the  energy  we  need  to  fuel  our 
homes,  lndu.5trles  and  vehicles. 

As  we  consider  this  bill  we  must  re- 
member the  lessons  we  have  learned  and 
resist  the  temptation  to  place  total  de- 
pendence on  any  one  energy  resource,  no 
matter  how  promising  it  may  appear.  I 
think  my  colleagues  will  agree  with  me 
that  this  authorization  bill  for  ERDA 
provides  a  balanced  program  for  help- 
ing to  close  the  energy  gap.  It  provides 
substantially  Increased  funding  for  all 
energy  technologies. 

The  total  amount  authorized  by  H  R 
13350  is  $6,984,734,000  for  ERDA  for  fis- 
cal year  1977.  Of  this  amount.  4f;  percent 
Is  for  the  civilian  nuclear  energy  pro- 
grams, 29  percent  is  for  the  military  ap- 
plications of  nuclear  energy,  15  percent 
is  for  nonnuclear  energy  program-s.  and 
10  percent  Is  for  technology  programs 
which  support  both  nuclear  and  nonnu- 
clear efforts. 

TrrLe  n  pboorams 

Focusing  on  title  n  of  the  bill,  which 
Ls  solely  for  nuclear  programs.  I  will 
summarize  the  proemm^-  frrlnriod  there- 
in and  Lhe  action  which  the  Joint  Com- 
mittee on  Atomic  Energy  t<>ok  !n  thpse 
areas.  The  Joint  Committee  recom- 
mends authorization  of  $3,371,676,000 
for  operating  expenses  for  fiscal  year 
1977  for  programs  Included  In  tltlo  11 

The  Joint  Committee  has  recom- 
mended changes  In  several  areas.  The 
committee  added  *.32 f^  mllUnn  for  mag- 
netic fusion  research  and  .514  million  for 
laser  fusion  research.  These  additions 
were  considered  e.s.scntlal  to  maintain 
program  pace  both  In  the  Government 
efforts  and  In  promising  lndustr>'  and 
university  programs. 

For  fuel  cycle  research  and  develop- 
m^iit.  the  committee  added  $18  4  million 
to  be  used  to  accelerate  the  dtnelopment 
of  an  acceptable  method  for  disposal  of 
high  level  radioactive  wastes  produced 
by  the  commercial  nuclear  reactor  in- 
dustry    The    committee    considers    thla 
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area  one  of  highest  priority  requiring  a 
strong  and  aggressive  program. 

The  committee  added  $55  million  to 
tlie  national  security  progi-am,  of  which 
$48.8  million  is  for  increased  weapons 
research  and  development,  and  $6.2  mil- 
lion is  to  insure  continued  operation  of 
the  N-reactor,  which  provides  800  mega- 
watts of  electrlcltv  to  the  Pacific  North- 
west area. 

In  other  areas,  the  committ^^e  added 
$2.96  million  for  nuclear  materials  secu- 
rity and  safeguards,  $4  million  for  high 
energy  physics.  $8  5  million  for  nuclear 
sciences,  and  $0  8  million  for  thermionic 
energj-  conversion. 

The  committee  also  recommended  an 
Increase  of  $122.8  million  in  the  estimate 
for  uranium  enrichment  revenues.  This 
estimate  assumes  favorable  action  on 
title  V  of  the  bill  and  implementation  by 
ERDA  of  the  revised  basis  for  enrich- 
ment pricing. 

Title  II  of  the  bill  also  authorizes 
$753,428,000  for  new  plant  and  capital 
equipment  acquisition  and  modifications. 
Also  included  are  amendment.s  to  prior 
year  acts  which  provide  a  total  of  $1,- 
128,200.000  additional  authorization  for 
projects  authorized  in  prior  years. 

The  major  change  recommended  by 
the  Joint  Committee  was  the  addition  of 
$230  million  for  an  add-on  to  the  gaseoas 
diffusion  uranium  enrichment  plant  at 
Portsmouth.  Ohio.  The  committee  be- 
lieves this  add-on  is  essential  to  insur- 
ing that  adequate  quantities  of  enriched 
uranium  are  available  to  fuel  nuclear 
powerplants. 

TITLE   m    PROGRAMS 

Title  III  of  the  bill  provides  for  au- 
thorization of  appropriations  for  ERD.^ 
programs  which  support  all  energy  tech- 
nologies. The  work  i.'^  under  the  loint 
jurisdiction  of  the  Joint  Committ4?e  and 
the  Science  and  Technolopy  Committee. 
The  committees  are  recommending  au- 
thorization of  $645,870,000  for  operating 
exp>enses  for  these  supporting  programs 
Joint  Committee  incrca.'-cs  inchirie  $3  0 
million  for  the  artificii^l  hr?rt  program. 
$1.5  million  for  nuclear  medicine,  and 
$3.72  million  for  community  operations 

Title  m  also  authorizes  plant  and 
capital  equipment  totaling  $38,378,000 
for  the  supi)ortinp  proprain.  A  special 
provision  ol  section  304  of  the  bill  is  the 
authorization  of  an  additional  $3  mil- 
lion for  the  uranium  mill  tailings  reme- 
dial action  program  This  section  also 
provides  for  a  3 -year  extension  for  the 
program  and  for  the  reimbursement  of 
property  owners  for  self-removal  of  tail- 
ings. 

TTTLE   V   PROVISIONS 

Fmally.  title  V  of  the  bill  amends  the 
Atomic  EInergy  Act  to  permit  ERDA  to 
revise  its  basis  for  establislilng  prices  for 
uranium  enrichment  services  to  permit 
the  Government  to  obtain  fair  value  for 
enriching  services  and  to  eliminate  the 
differential  between  the  Government's 
charges  for  uranlimi  enriching  services 
and  those  of  potential  domestic  private 
uranium  enrlchcrs.  The  amendment  pro- 
vides that  no  change  shall  go  into  ef- 
fect until  the  Joint  Committee  holds  full 


and  complete  hearings  and  gives  its  ap- 
proval. 

These  are  the  hlghliuhts  of  the  nuclear 
portions  ol  the  bill.  TIig  Joint  Committee 
has  conduct,ed  a  very  thorough  review  of 
the  budget  request  and  believes  that  the 
bill  provides  a  sound  distriluuon  of 
funding  for  ERDA's  nuclear  programs. 
It  was  reported  out  by  mir-nl.nious  vot'' 
of  the  members  present  at  the  final 
markup,  and  I  urge  it."^  frvorable  con- 
sideration. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  5  minutes  to  the 
gentleman  from  Tex.-^s   'Mr.  Yottng). 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Texa.<:.  Mr.  Ciiairman. 
I  thank  the  distingnL'^hed  gentleman 
from  Illinois  <Mr.  Price  .  our  loader  and 
vice-chairman  of  the  Joint  Committee 
on  Atomic  Energy;. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  in  support  of  H.R. 
13350.  a  bill  to  authorize  appropriations 
totaling  nearly  $7  billion  for  the  Energ\- 
Research  and  Dcelopment  Administra- 
tion for  fi.scal  year  1977.  Tlie  total  budget 
represents  about  a  40-percent  Increase 
over  the  approximately  $5  billion  author- 
ized last  year. 

This  bill  is  primarily  about  energy.  It 
is  our  att.empt  to  deal  with  the  energy 
crisis  which  our  country  faces.  What- 
ever your  perception  of  the  energy  situa- 
tion. I  believe  we  have  a  real  crisis.  In 
ord^r  to  better  understand  the  extent  o.'' 
the  crisis,  let's  look  at  some  fact-;. 

Our  country  runs  on  energy.  In  1975. 
we  consumed  nearly  71  quadrillion  Btu's 
of  energy  in  our  homes,  our  cars,  our 
factories  and  our  stores.  This  is  the 
equivalent  of  about  34  million  barrels  of 
oil  per  day.  That  is  down  about  5  percent 
over  the  last  2  years  But.  th:.<:  decline  in 
consumption  has  been  closely  matched 
by  declines  in  GNP.  industrial  output. 
and  employment. 

Adequate  energy  is  the  lifeblood  of  our 
country,  Tlie  oil  embargo  clearly  dem- 
onstrvitf^  that  And  it  also  demonstrated 
that  those  who  rontrol  energy  supply  can 
have  a  significant  influence  on  us 

But  the  situation  has  not  improved 
since  1973  We  Import  about  20  percent 
of  our  energy.  That  is  changed  little  in 
the  last  2  years.  In  fact,  I  understand 
that  during  1  week  in  March  of  this  year 
we  imjxirted  more  oil  than  we  produced 
domestically.  We  still  find  our  ven-  ex- 
istence controlled  by  others  in  a  substar.- 
tial  way. 

But  the  crisis  is  not  only  one  of  foreign 
dependence;  It  is  also  one  of  narrow  de- 
pendence. Over  70  percent  of  the  energy 
we  consume  conies  from  oil  and  natural 
gas.  These  are  the  least  abundant  fuels 
we  have.  Yet  we  are  consuming  them  as 
if  they  were  in  endless  supply. 

We  can  solve  both  problems  by  devel- 
oping a  dependence  on  diverse  sources 
of  energy  Domestic  and  foreign  oil  is  too 
valuable  for  uniqup  applications  to  be 
sent  up  the  smokestack.  There  are  other 
sources  that  can  do  the  energv-  .iob  for 

us. 

Energy  is  money.  Our  energ>-  resources 
are  money  in  the  bank.  In  order  to  avoid 
squandering  these  re.sotirces,  we  have 
got  to  make  some  intelligent  choices 
about  how  best  to  use  what  we  have  got 

That  is  where  this  bill  comes  in  It 
provides  for  a  substantial  Investment  in 


energy  research,  development,  and  dem- 
onsti-ation  in  all  potentially  promisliig 
areas.  The  amount  cf  thi?  investment  is 
entirely  justified.  I  feel,  in  light  of  the 
$30  billion  which  we  spent  last  ye;.:-  for 
imported  oil. 

Increases  arc  provided  in  the  ERDA 
budget  for  all  energy-  technologies: 

Conservation,  for  more  efScient  use  of 
energy: 

Fo.ssil  energy-,  for  enhanced  recovery 
of  oil  and  gas  and  for  cleaner  use  of  coal: 

Solar  energj-.  for  direct  heating  and 
cooling  by  the  sun  and  for  possible  eco- 
nomic central  station  use; 

Gec'thermal  energy,  for  extraction  of 
heat  from  tlie  Earth's  interior; 

Fusion  energy-,  for  virtually  inexhaust- 
ible energy-  from  the  oceans;  and 

Fission  energy,  for  maximum  use  of 
our  Nation's  most  abundant  fuel. 

That  is  what  we  need — a  balanced 
program  that  recognizes  not  only  the 
promi'^e  of  various  options,  but  al^o  the 
state  of  advancement. 

Some  maintain  that  nuclear  power  is 
getting  m.ore  than  its  fair  share  of  the 
R.  k  D.  budget  and  that  other  energy 
options  are  being  starved  for  funds.  I 
disagree.  Let  us  look  at  the  record. 

Nuclear  power  plants  generated  nearly 
9  percent  of  the  electricity  produced  in 
this  country-  in  1975 — 160  billion  kilowatt 
hours  from  nuclear.  It  saved  the  con- 
sumers over  $2  billion  In  fuel  ad.mstment 
costs.  In  some  area^  of  the  country-,  nu- 
clear plants  generate  as  much  as  35-40 
percent  of  the  electricity,  A  total  of  60 
nuclear  units  are  operational.  Utilities 
have  scheduled  182  units  for  operation 
by  1985.  80  percent  of  which  are  already 
operating  or  under  construction 

Nuclear  is  not  pie-ln-the-sky  technol- 
ogy. It  is  here.  You  can  see  it  produce. 
Nuclear  has  demonstrated  Its  ability  to 
get  the  .iob  done.  It  is  safe;  it  is  clean: 
it  is  economic.  These  are  the  reasons 
that  nuclear  is  getting  such  sub^t-antial 
support  In  the  budget. 

I  do  not  den.v  that  there  are  risks  asso- 
ciated with  nuclear.  But  neither  do  I  ad- 
vocate retreat  from  proven  technolog>- 
We  must  recognize  that  there  is  no  in- 
dustry, no  technology-,  which  can  guar- 
antee absolute  safety.  But  we  can  Insist 
on  minimal  risks. 

I  say  to  you  that  the  facts  speak  for 
themselves.  The  facts  support  continued 
expansion  of  the  nuclear  Industry  and 
continued  development  of  advanced  nu- 
clear concepts 

Lest  you  mistake  my  intent.  I  vv?.nt  to 
state  that  I  am  not  agaiiL^t  other  energy 
sources.  I  fully  support  responsible 
actions  to  accelerate  the  avaiiabihty  of 
all  promising  energy  concepts.  The 
ERDA  budget  that  we  arc  con<:idering  to- 
day does  provide  for  substantially  in- 
creased funding  for  all  the  major  energy 
options. 

But  money  does  not  guarantee  success, 
and  there  is  a  point  of  diminishing  re- 
turn on  the  investment.  Let  us  recognize 
that  of  those  advanced  technologies 
which  promise  unlimited  energy  in  the 
future,  only  the  nuclear  breeder  is  ready 
for  full  scale  demonstration,  and  several 
oth'-^r  nations  are  well  into  their  breeder 
programs.  Let  us  apportion  the  funds  re- 
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spv>n.slbly.  In  accordance  'dth  technical 
pruniLsc.  not  dreanis. 

The  Joint  Committee  hap  taken  a  long 
and  hard  look  at  the  funding  requested 
by  ERDA  for  Its  nuclear  programs.  We 
art-  convinced  the  money  h^  been.  Is  be- 
ing, and  will  be  spent  wLseW.  We  are  con- 
vinced that  demonstrated  brogress  war- 
rants funding  at  the  levels  set  forth  In 
our  report.  1 

Those  who  have  studied]  the  Nation's 
energy  problems  realize  thajt  all  practical 
energy  sources,  as  well  as|  cortservatlon 
measures,  will  be  needed  it  We  are  to  meet 
our  future  requirements.  'This  country 
runs  on  energy.  It  Is  absolutely  essential 
that  we  take  action  now  to  Irisure  a  con- 
tinuing supply  for  the  future.  We  can- 
not afford  to  curtail  any  epergy  option. 
I  urge  all  of  my  colleagues  to  support 
thLs  bill  which  will  help  u^  realbe  a  fu- 
ture of  national  growth  riot  limited  by 
energy  supply. 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  mine  Is.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  yield  myself  5  mlnu  tes. 

Mr  Chairman,  my  good  f  iend  and  col- 
leagues of  13  years  on  the  .JCAE.  the  vice 
chairman  of  the  committee,  has  sum- 
marized well  the  overall  sp(!nding  priori- 
ties of  thL^  nuclear  portion  of  the  bill 
under  our  jurisdiction.  I  will  not  elabo- 
rate further  on  the  overall  figures,  but 
rather  attempt  to  shed  some  light  on 
committee  action  regardlnr  various  rec- 
ommended increases  in  ERDA  programs. 
The  whole  bill,  thnt  par,  reported  by 
the  Committee  on  Scienc  ;  and  Tech- 
nology, as  well  a.s  the  por  ;^ton  reported 
bv  the  Joint  Committee,  ref  ectv  the  vital 
concern  that  both  commit  ees  have  for 
the  long-term  ability  of  th  Is  country  to 
meet  Its  energy  needs  Tlie  eventual  de- 
pletion of  our  oil  and  gas  s  ipplles  Is  not 
a  contingency,  it  is  a  certa  nty.  Most  of 
the  energy  that  we  u.se  In  tlie  future  will 
be  provided  by  those  energy  technologies 
which  survive  the  intense  -esearch.  de- 
velopment and  demon.^.tratl  on  programs 
of  the  next  decades.  One  wlotild  not  ex- 
pect that  all  energy  sourcei  will  .survive 
nor  be  economically  rompeatlve  in  com- 
mon usage.  Some  will  be  suitable  for 
specialty  areas,  some  will  b?  too  expen- 
sive to  u«^e  under  nearlv  a  1  conditions. 
But  what  does  survive  wl  1  be  desper- 
ately needed  and  will  be  fol  ded  Into  the 
energy  production  system  ol  the  country 
qulcklv. 

In  the  nuclear  power  flel  1  we  have  a 
technology  that  is  starting  to  fill  In  a 
very  serious  energy  gap  thE  t  1.-?  already 
developed— the  need  to  ren  ove  oil  and 
gas  from  under  electric  utilit; '  boilers  and 
yet  not  suffer  the  attendant  los,<?  of  elec- 
tric generating  capacity.  Nuclear  power 
is  proving  to  be  competitive  with  the 
cheapest  coa'  and  much  cheaper  than  oil 
or  gas.  It  Is  reliable  and  It  Is  safe. 

ENKP.OT    DOt78l.XB/8AVER    AT    lERMILAB 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  Is  not  very  often  we 
can  point  to  a  Government  )roject  that 
has  succeeded  beyond  anyon(  s's  imagina- 
tion. When  the  PemiiHb  acci  iterator  was 
authorized  to  be  constructec  at  a  price 
tag  of  $250  million  it  wa.s  cc  ntemplated 
that  the  machine  would  operate  at  200 
billion  electron  volts.  There  were  some 
who   felt   that   the   attainment   of   this 


energy  under  those  cost  levels  was  not 
likely  and  there  would  be  some  cost  over- 
runs and  delays 

What  in  fact  happened  through  the 
dedicated  leadership  of  Dr.  Robert  Wil- 
son and  a  staff  of  talented  and  hardwork- 
ing  people   at   Fermllab   was    that    the 
machine  was  built  for  a  total  cost  of  $6 
million  under  budget,  it  operated  at  400 
billion  electron  volts,  twice  the  designed 
energy,  well  within  the  schedules  and 
quickly  established  Itself  as  the  premier 
high  energy   physics   laboratory   In   the 
country,  and  in  fact,  the  whole  world. 
This  year  the  committee  has  added 
$4  million  to  the  operating  budget  for 
Fermllab  to  increase  the  total  amount  of 
money  available  to  Dr.  Wilson  and  his 
people  for  building  what  i.s  known  as  the 
energy  doubler  saver.  The  completion  of 
thl,?  addition  to  the  accelerator  facility 
will  prmiit  scientists  to  use  proton^  of 
1,000  billion  electron  volLs  to  probe  the 
Innermost  secrets  of  the  natural  world. 
It  will  also  permit  Fermllab  to  rave  $5 
million  p)er  year  in  their  power  bill,  since 
the    doubler  saver    will    be    built    with 
superconducting  magnets  which  use  es- 
sentially no  power. 

The  committee  has  confidence  that  the 
money  being  added  to  the  budget  for  this 
project  w  ill  be  well  spent.  In  fact.  I  noted 
recently  that  the  test  magnets  for  tills 
program  have  been  run  at  fiJl  power 
and  have  performed  flawlessly  and  that 
installation  of  them  has  already  begun 
in  the  main  ring  of  the  accelcrat<->r.  If 
past  performance  is  any  indicator,  our 
investment,  totaling  possibly  some  $35- 
$50  million,  will  be  returned  in  just  7-10 
years  of  operation  in  an  energy  regime 
which  was  not  accessible  without  building 
this  device. 

It  Is  also  imder  ir,  tense  public  scrutiny. 
Personally,  I  cannot  agree  with  much 
of  the  rhetoric  and  misunderstanding 
that  circulates  through  the  media  and 
Members'  oCQces.  The  data  that  has  been 
developed  within  thLs  program  simply 
does  not  justify  most  of  the  critical  com- 
ments that  are  made.  But  1  must  admit 
that  public  awareness  and  public  mis- 
trust of  those  who  are  claiming  that 
nuclear  power  Is  safe  and  sane  reaches 
deeply  Into  our  society  and  Is  seriously 
affecting  the  formulation  of  a  realistic 
national  energy  policy. 

The  Joint  Committee  has  been  very 
much  aware  of  the  public  perceptions  of 
nuclear  power.  From  Its  inception  some 
22  years  ago  the  committee  has  insisted 
on  the  highest  standards  of  safety  and 
the  safety  record  of  the  nuclear  program 
can  speak  for  itself.  But  it  Is  not  enough 
to  rest  on  our  laurels  and  for  that  rea.son 
we  have  seen  fit  to  increase  funding  for 
programs  that  arc  crucial  to  building  a 
technological  base  that  will  ea.se  public 
concern  as  well  as  remove  a  very  sig- 
nificant bottleneck  in  the  nuclear  fuel 
cycle. 

Before  I  detail  .some  of  these  areas, 
let  me  first  of  all  disress  for  a  moment 
to  discu.ss  the  view  of  nuclear  power 
from  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic  Last 
summer.  Mr.  McCormack.  chairman  of 
the  ad  hoc  subcommittee  to  review  the 
Nation's  breeder  reactor  program,  I.  and 
other    members    of    the    subcommittee, 


visited  Great  Britain.  France,  and  Ger- 
many to  try  t)  learn  why  the  European 
breeder  programs  had  appeared  to  have 
progressed  so  fur  bcvond  the  effort  In 
tills  country  Wliat  we  saw  wa.s  imjjres- 
slve  In  FFinne  we  stood  on  top  of  Phenlx, 
a  250  MWe  liquid  metal  fa.st  breeder  re- 
actor running  at  105  percent  of  rated 
capacity  at  the  tune  without  a  whl.sper. 
It  was  a  beautiful  piece  of  equipment  It 
had  been  operating  for  a  year  as  a  rapac- 
ity factor  In  excess  of  85  percent  In  Ita 
second  year  of  operation  the  {)crfonn- 
ance  has  been  equally  impressive  Put 
simply,  the  French  built  a  big  breeder 
and  they  are  operating  it  on  the  electric 
utility  grid  with  no  problems. 

The  question  was  immediately  posed 
to  the  French— How  did  you  do  it  when 
In  the  United  States  we  are  havlnt:  much 
more  trouble  getting  ours  built?  The 
an.swer  was  simple — The  French  are  in 
debt  to  the  OPEC  nations  for  nearly  90 
percent  of  their  crude  oil  supplies  and 
the  development  of  a  domestic  energy 
resource  was  absolutely  critical  to  their 
long-term  sur\1val.  The  breeder  gave 
them  that  opportunity.  Drawing  on  tlulr 
own  experience  hi  buildlrg  and  operating 
small  breeders,  as  well  as  the  experience 
In  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States. 
they  went  Into  an  all-out  effort  to  build 
a  commercial  breeder  and  they  suc- 
ceeded. 

As  the  next  step,  an  agreement  lias 
recently  been  signed  between  FVance. 
Germany,  and  Italy  to  build  a  fullv  com- 
mercial 1,200  MWe  breeder,  Superphenix. 
From  the  success  that  has  been  achieved 
m  their  program  so  far.  there  ran  be 
little  question  that  the  French  have  the 
re-solve  and  the  lead  position  In  t.he 
international  breeder  business. 

Last  year  I  was  under  the  distinct  Im- 
pressiiDn  that  the  Congress  started  this 
country  down  a  path  that  will  lead  to  a 
breeder  program  that  in  my  opinion  will 
be  second  to  none.  The  vote  last  year  on 
the  Coughlln  amendment  to  strike 
breeder  procurement  funds  was  de- 
feated 136  to  227.  It  was  clear  to  all  then 
that  this  was  the  definitive  vote  on  the 
desirability  of  having  the  breeder  as  a 
part  of  our  national  energ:/  priority. 

This  year  we  afe  moving  steadily 
towards  that  goal.  1%edlfllr-u!t  but  nec- 
essary licensing  proce.ss^s^rinding  along. 
The  NRC  Is  applying  very  tough  licensing 
standards  to  this  plant.  ThLs  is  being 
done  because  the  Clinch  River  breeder 
reactor  will  be  a  fully  commercial  facil- 
ity and  therefore  should  pose  no  greater 
threat  to  the  public  than  an  operating 
light  water  reactor.  That  licensing  proc- 
ess is  necessarily  difficult  since  this  Is  a 
demonstration  plant  and  much  experl- 
mentiil  data  must  be  developed  by  ERDA, 
the  private  participants,  and  the  NRC 
before  the  NRC  can  rule  tliat  tlie  facility 
can  be  operated  In  full  protection  of  the 
public  health  and  safety. 

But  in  spite  of  the  deliberate  pace  of 
the  breeder  program  we  are  faced  again 
this  year  with  amendments  aimed  at 
stopping  the  program  in  its  tracks.  The 
amendments  are  being  offered  by  the 
same  opponents  as  were  defeated  in  the 
well  last  year.  This  year's  spate  of 
amendments  will  severely  affect  the  pace 
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and  scope  of  the  program  and  it  Ls  dis- 
turbing to  nic  that  an  attempt  to  repudi- 
ate the  expre.ssed  will  of  Congress  is 
being  made  in  thi.s  fashion.  The  amend- 
ments can  be  argued  on  their  merits  and 
defeated,  there  Ls  no  question  about  that. 
They  are  not  good  amendments.  But  I 
wish  all  Members  would  join  me  in  a 
common  understanding  that  the  will  of 
the  Congress  as  exi)ressed  last  year  bears 
heavily  on  our  debate  here  today.  I  can 
assure  you  that  I  will  be  di.«cussing  the.se 
amendments  in  .some  detail  later  under 
the  5-minute  rule. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore  iMr. 
MooRHEAD  of  Penn.'^ylvania  > .  The  time  of 
the  gentleman  has  expired 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  yield  5  minutes  to  tlie  eentieman 
from  New  Mexico  (Mr.  Lujan*.  a  mem- 
ber of  the  committee. 

Mr.  LUJAN.  Mr  Chairman.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  from  Illinois  for  yielding 
me  this  time. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  would  like  my  col- 
leagues to  consider  that  perhaps  tliis 
piece  of  legislation  we  are  considering 
today  will  be  the  only  piece  of  legislation 
that  will  encourage  energy  development 
in  this  country  at  a  time  when  it  Ls 
needed  so  badly. 

Perhaps  some  of  the  Members  may 
think  that  that  statement  Ls  quite  wide, 
but  I  think  if  they  will  review  the  record 
of  this  Congress,  they  will  find  that  not 
much  has  happened  to  encourage  the 
development  m  the  Rcneriition  of  elec- 
tricity in  this  country  during  this  94th 
Congress. 

This  basically  Ls  an  energy  bill.  I  have 
not  seen  any  amendments  to  cut  any 
amounts  ol  money  from  the  weapons 
program,  so  apparently  evt  ryone  Ls  quite 
satisfied  that  that  effort  l--  sufficient.  All 
of  the  amendments  will  be  directed  to 
energy.  If  the  Members  will  coixsider 
what  has  happened  during  thLs  Congress, 
it  has  been  basically  an  antiencrgy  Con- 
gress We  started,  of  course,  by  putting 
a  price  control  on  oil.  and  that  certainly 
does  not  encourage  the  production  of  oil 
In  this  country.  We  not  only  refused  to 
deregulate  natural  gas.  but  we  put  addi- 
tional burdens  and  additional  regulations 
on  natural  gas. 

This  morning  In  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  there  was  a 
proposal  to  allow  pipeline  companies  to 
have  the  right  of  eminent  domain  against 
railroads  to  facilitate  the  transportation 
of  coal  from  one  part  of  tlie  country  to 
the  other.  We  again  postponed  the  is.sue 
until  June  9,  after  having  postponed  It 
to  today,  and  I  fully  expect  that  come 
June  9  we  will  postpone  it  again. 

We  had  also  in  committee — and  I  do 
not  criticize  the  sponsors  of  that  par- 
ticular legislation — the  New  River  leg- 
islation. The  Members  all  kno«-  that  that 
was  designed  to  stop  a  hydroelectric 
powerplant  from  being  built  on  the  New 
River.  If  we  take  that  proposal  by  itself, 
perhaps  it  is  justified,  but  wiien  we  look 
at  the  record,  almost  every  powerplant 
that  is  proposed  in  this  country  for  one 
reason  or  another  is  delayed.  Now,  as 
most  of  us  know,  we  have  antlnuclear 
incentives  all  across  the  country.  So  that 


if  the  Members  will  review  the  record  of 
this  Congress,  they  wlU  come  to  the  con- 
clusion, as  I  have,  that  the  only  ball  game 
in  town  is  the  ball  game  of  funding  the 
various  energy  research  programs. 

I  thhik  that  by  and  large  this  bUl  does 
an  excellent  job.  I  think  it  Is  a  good 
effort  in  most  areas.  I  will  tell  the  gentle- 
man from  Vermont  that  I  will,  however, 
support  hLs  amendment,  and  he  Is  joined 
by  my  colleague,  the  gentleman  from 
New  Mexico  'Mr.  Runnels)  In  seeking 
additional  funds  for  solar  energy.  I  think 
tliat  it  Is  a  way  that  we  can  prove  our 
commitment  to  additional  research  in 
thLs  field. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  back  the  remain- 
der of  my  time. 

Mr.  FREY.  Mr.  Cliairman,  I  rise  in 
support  of  H.R.  13350,  the  fiscal  year 
1977  ERDA  authorization  bill.  It  is  clear 
to  me  that  this  legislation  provides 
timely  and  sufficient  funding  for  utilizing 
renewable  re.sources,  particularly  solar 
energy.  Further,  this  budget  provides  a 
balance  of  fui:ding  across  the  continuum. 
of  research,  technology  and  development 
from  basic  work  to  prototype  demonstra- 
tion in  all  sectors  of  ERDA's  responsi- 
bility. 

Tills  bill  has  been  dcsitjned  with  full 
consideration  of  the  various  impacts  of 
industrj",  environmental  groups,  univer- 
sities and  other  government  agencies  in- 
cluding EPA,  DOI  and  NASA.  I  believe 
also  that  EPiDA  has  moved  toward  a 
more  .':table  organizational  situation 
where  the  new  agency's  various  com- 
ponents from  AEC,  DOT,  EPA  and  NSF 
have  begun  to  truly  function  as  a  v.-hole. 
In  this  more  settled  climate,  ERDA  Is 
better  able  to  assure  wiiat  is  needed  for 
a  truly  balanced  program  as  various 
technological  options  are  compared  and 
sorted  out  in  tliis  early  phase  of  the 
national  energy  research  and  develop- 
ment program. 

I  believe  that  the  significant  funding 
increases  by  the  committee  particularly 
in  solar  energy  research,  constitute  a  con- 
structive initial  re.sp(  n.se  to  those  critics 
wiio  maintain  tliat  a  nuclear  bias  per- 
sists in  the  ERDA  distribution  of  effort, 
but  only  a  start.  Tlie  solar  energy  pro- 
gram strongly  supports  ultimate  apph- 
caticns  ranging  from  direct  thermal  ap- 
plications such  as  in  the  heating  and 
cooling  of  buildings  throuph  solar  elec- 
tric applications  including  such  attrac- 
tive schemes  as  wind  energy.  The  ERDA 
has  al-so  requested  initial  funding  for  the 
Solar  Energy  Research  Institute — 
SERI — which  promises  to  provide  a 
strong  interdisciplinaiT  ba'e  lor  tech- 
nology applications  m  all  aspects  of  solar 
energy.  I  am  disamjointed  tli.it  ERDA 
has  adopted  a  more  modest  approacii  for 
SERI  than  first  envisioned  but  I  trust 
th.nt  as  the  Institute  evolves  it  will  play 
a  key  role  in  basic  research  for  the  Ad- 
vanced Energy  Systems  Administration 
in  ERDA. 

It  is  clear  that  SERI  is  the  multidis- 
ciplinary  bridge  to  advanced  technology 
from  the  basic  energy  science  work  in 
ERDA.  ERDA  is  called  upon  to  perform 
extremely  broad  work  in  materials 
sciences    and    molecular,    matb.ematical 


and  general  sciences  to  support  a  myriad 
of  energy  technologies.  The  committee 
has  seen  fit  to  Increase  funding  by  15  per- 
cent to  fight  labor  and  equipment-inten- 
sive Inflationary  effects  and  provide  sup- 
port in  attacking  problems  from  low  tem- 
perature conversion  to  behavior  of  verj- 
hot  fusion  plasmas.  I  feel  that  it  Is  Im- 
portant that  the  fruits  of  basic  re- 
search be  transferred  to  the  marketplace 
and  trust  that  ERDA  wLLl  pay  increasing 
attention  to  bridging  this  gap  from 
fundamental  Investigation  to  applied 
technology. 

This  bill  recognizes  that  commerciah- 
zation  of  solar  energy  will  require  en- 
couragement of  industrial  research  and 
development,  industrial  participation  In 
joint  projects  and  possible  additional 
Federal  incentives  to  obtain  commit- 
ments of  private  capital  for  manufacture 
and  purchase  of  solar  energy  equipment 
and  facilities.  Th'os  this  authorization 
not  only  assures  the  development  of  the 
next  generation  of  solar  heating  and 
cooling  technology  but  guaremtees  rapid 
infusion  and  implementation  of  existing 
technologv-  into  the  marketplace.  Many 
of  us  on  the  committee  are  keenly  aware 
of  the  vital  need  for  strong  Government 
industry  partnership  such  as  those  NASA 
has  forged  with  segments  of  the  aero- 
space industry.  It  seems  to  me  that  the 
energy  industry  is  a  much  more  diffuse 
and  complex  entity  than  aerospace  and 
thus  the  Government  industry  partner- 
ship is  an  even  more  critical  ingredient 
if  we  are  to  attain  our  national  goals  In 
energy  R.  &  D. 

Let  me  remind  my  colleagues  that  this 
bill  addresses  the  fact  that  the  utilization 
of  new  sources  of  energj-.  such  as  solar, 
is  a  major  goal  of  our  national  energy 
R.  k  D.  program. 

I  want  to  address  the  remainder  of  my 
remarks  to  committee  actions  on  four 
major  program  elements  in  the  solar 
area. 

In  solar  heating  and  cooling  the  com- 
mittee has  increased  funding  for  the 
number  of  demonstration  units  to  sus- 
tain the  momentum  developed  in  the  first 
cycle  of  heating  and  cooling  demonstra- 
tions over  a  wider  geographical  area 
while  focusing  on  cost  effectiveness  for 
solar  units. 

In  photovoltaics  the  increased  budget 
provided  by  the  committee  will  greatly 
enhance  the  assurance  of  meeting  the  ob- 
jective of  low-cost,  reliable  systems  for 
widespread  use  In  residential.  Industrial, 
and  commercial  applications  by  mid- 
1980's.  I  am  gratified  that  ERDA  has 
utilized  NASA  in  this  research  so  that 
another  investment  of  the  space  program 
can  pay  dividends  in  the  terrestrial  ap- 
phcation  of  solar  cell  technology.  There 
is  no  question  that  considerable  long- 
term  research  is  required  to  achieve 
needed  breakthroughs  in  cost  and  de- 
sirability for  these  systems. 

The  conunittee  recommends  authori- 
zation of  the  full  Presidential  request  for 
wind  energy  conversion  where  good  prog- 
ress has  been  made  in  the  past  year.  This 
is  a  second  area  where  NASA's  advanced 
tcchnologv'  expertise  has  been  utilized 
both  in  managing  projects  for  ERDA  and 
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In  contributing  to  aerody  inmlcs  and 
materials  technology.  I  trus  It  will  con- 
tinue to  do  so  By  the  end  of  this  cen- 
tury I  believe  a  new  generat.on  of  wlnd- 
□aills  wllNJe  In  place  satisfying  age-old 
needs  such  as  water  pumplrc  for  irriga- 
tion. I  do  feel.  ho-Aever,  that  the  agricul- 
ture industry  is  just  beginning  to  appre- 
ciate the  potential  of  adi  anced  wind 
energy  systems. 

The  committee  felt  comi)elled  to  re- 
quest greatly  Increased  'undlng  for 
ocean  thermal  energy  conversion,  an  in- 
novative approach  which  1«  in  the  con- 
ceptual design  stage  for  su  jsystem  per- 
formance testing.  This  protram  is  in  a 
phase  where  fundamental  [problems  In 
blofoullng  and  heat  exchange  perform- 
ance are  being  addressed  arid  component 
development  tests  are  being  expedited. 
Success  in  these  developniental  activi- 
ties could  permit  an  ocean  tjhermal  dem- 
onstration at  a  25  megawatt  plant  size 
by  the  early  1980's.  ERDA^  seems  to  be 
dragging  in  this  area  wlthojut  due  cause. 
We  must  pursue  this  attractive  economic 
approach  for  tapping  the  yast  stores  of 
energy  flowing  in  the  ocean.!  particularly 
in  locations  where  ofTshorp  plants  can 
supply  urban  mainland  si 

I  think  it  \s  pa'-tlcularll'  striking  to 
note  that  environmental  concerns  sur- 
rounding the  application  ol  solar  energy 
are  nonexistent  and  no  environment  and 
safety  funds  are  needed  t(  assess  such 
factors  for  solar  energy  lesearch  and 
technology. 

In  closing,  I  contend  that  this  budget 
allows  ERDA  to  get  down  tt)  business  In 
a  stabilizing  climate  for  flscjal  year  1977. 
These  first  few  years  for  ani^  new  agency 
are  always  somewhat  unse  ;tled  because 
of  the  conflicting  pressures  from  the 
advocates  of  various  energy  options  and 
the  lack  of  a  priori  stafiflng  Situation.  But 
the  time  for  excuses  Ls  o\er — the  time 
for  action  Ls  now.  I  believe  that  the  ex- 
ploitation of  renewable  res  )urces  is  now 
receiving  recognition  but  more  is  needed 
and  the  funding  must  be  increased  !n 
the  future.  Any  narrowing  jf  technolog- 
ical options  Is  being  done  only  after  con- 
siderable deliberation  and  :  feel  certain 
we  are  marshaling  the  resources  to 
achieve  the  degree  of  enerjy  independ- 
ence necessary  for  natlona  security.  To 
paraphra.se  Mr.  Churchill.  '  we  have  giv- 
en them  the  tools,  now  they  can  do  the 
work." 

Mr.  PRICE.  Mr.  Chalrmin,  I  reserve 
the  balance  of  my  time. 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinos  Mr  Chair- 
man. I  yield  5  minutes  to  tlie  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  CoircHLrN>. 

Mr.  COUGHLIN  Mr  Clialrman.  Mr. 
MooRHEAD  of  Pennsylvania  md  I  plan  to 
offer,  at  the  appropriate  time,  an  amend- 
ment to  this  bill  which  would  require 
gradually  Increased  financial  participa- 
tion by  the  private  participants  In  the 
Clinch  River  breeder  rea:-tor  plant — 
CRBR — for  all  costs  of  the  aclllty  above 
$2  billion,  up  to  a  maximum  contribu- 
tion of  50-50  at  the  $2  5  billion  level  In 
efTect.  we  would  provide  for  cost-sharing 
of  overruns  only,  according  fn  the  follow- 
ing phased  formula:  First,  for  the  first 
$250  million— $2-$2.25  billion— 70  per- 
cent public  and  30  percent  private  shar- 


ing; second,  for  the  next  $250  million — 
$2  25-$2  5  billion— 60  percent  public  and 
40  percent  private  sharing;  and  third,  for 
all  cost  overruns  exceeding  $500  mil- 
lion— over  $2  5  billion — 50  percent  public 
and  50  percent  private  sharing.  The  pres- 
ent estimate  cost  of  Clinch  River  Is  now 
$1.95  billion. 

This  $1.95  bi'lion  fitrurc  includes  a  $200 
million  contingency  fund,  as  well  as  an 
8-percent  inflation  factor.  In  addition, 
our  amendment  would  allow  an  addi- 
tional $50  million  leeway  above  the  cur- 
rent projection  before  increased  cost 
sharing  Is  scheduled  to  begin.  Moreover, 
there  Ls  ample  leadtlme  for  the  privat« 
parties  to  rai-sc  the  extra  capital— if.  in 
fact,  it  must  be  raised,  since  the  crltical- 
ity  date  for  Clinch  River  is  not  scheduled 
until  October  1983. 

Clinch  River  is  the  demon.stration 
phase  of  the  liquid  metal  fast  breeder  re- 
actor project — LMFBR — the  program 
which  consumes  the  lion's  share  of  the 
total  energy  R.  &  D.  budget.  To  put  the 
LMFBR  in  proper  perspective,  recom- 
mended expenditures  for  this  program 
over  the  next  5  years  total  $2  6  billion — 
In  undlscounted  current  dollars — equal 
to  63  percent  of  the  nuclear  fission 
R  &.'  D,  budget.  26  percent  of  the  total 
energy  R.  &  D.  budget,  and  almost  twice 
the  nuclear  fusion  reactor  budget. 

As  many  of  my  colleagues  are  aware, 
the  LMF^R  program  In  general  and  the 
Clinch  River  project  In  particular,  have 
been  beset  by  rapidly  increasing  costs. 
The  intent  of  our  amendment  is  to  offer  a 
proposal  which  would  help  to  bring  these 
dramatic  increases  under  control  and  to 
bring  to  bear  on  this  project  the  cost- 
consciousness  of  private  Industry 

Originally  estimated  at  $3  9  billion  in 
1969,  the  overall  price  tag  for  the  LMFBR 
Is  now  $11.8  billion.  Costs  for  the  Clinch 
River  facility  also  have  been  spirallng  at 
a  rapid  rate — from  the  original  figure  of 
$699  million  In  1972,  to  $1.7  billion  a  year 
ago.  to  $1.95  billion  at  the  present  time. 

As  Bill  Moorhead  and  I  have  repeated 
many  times,  our  Intent  Is  not  to  kill  the 
breeder  program — or  to  even  slow  It 
down.  But  we  do  want  to  make  certain 
that  once  it  is  developed,  the  program 
will  be  cost-efTectlve.  And  to  be  quite 
frank,  we  have  our  doubts  about  the 
eventual  cost  benefits,  particularly  when 
we  see  the  total  estimates  continue  to 
soar. 

At  the  same  time  we  are  concerned 
over  these  rapid  escalations,  we  are  even 
more  distressed  by  the  declining  con- 
tribution to  be  made  by  private  Industry. 
The  cost  share  expected  to  be  borne  by 
the  utilities  and  the  reactor  manufac- 
turers at  the  outset  of  negotiations  in 
1972  was  30  percent  It  has  steadily  de- 
clined and  now  is  only  13  percent. 

It  has  been  charged  that  our  amend- 
ment Is  unfair  to  the  private  participants 
Involved  and  would  represent  bad-faith 
barRalnlng  by  the  Federal  CTOvernment. 
We  fully  disagree,  and  offer  the  follow- 
ing Justifications  In  support  of  our 
proposal : 

Our  amendment  would  restore  some  of 
the  original  Government-Industry  cost 
sharing  which  hart  been  Included  in  the 
original      authorizing     legislation      for 


Clinch  River — Public  Law  91-273.  When 
this  measure  was  passed  in  1970.  it  con- 
tained a  stipulation  that  the  Govern- 
ment's assistance  for  the  plant  shall  not 
exceed  50  percent  of  the  estimated  capi- 
tal cost  of  the  Clinch  River  facility.  I 
understand  that  language  wa.s  included 
at  the  request  of  the  esteemed  former 
Member  of  the  House  and  the  Joint 
Atomi<^  Energ%-  Committee.  Craig 
Hosmer. 

That  same  language — requiring  50  per- 
cent of  capital  outlays — was  deleted  in 
last  year's  ERDA  bill.  We  believe  the 
principle,  however,  .should  continue  to  be 
adhered  to  on  behalf  of  the  Clinch  River 
program. 

Our  opponents  have  argued  that  our 
amendment  would  abrogate  the  original 
agreement  between  the  Government  and 
the  private  participants  which  contem- 
plated a  fixed  commitment  Involvement 
by  the  private  sector.  According  to  my 
understanding  of  the  original  language 
authorizing  the  Clinch  River  project. 
I  would  refute  their  argxunent.  It  Is  true 
that  there  is  now  a  fixed  commitment 
-set  for  the  private  sector  of  $257  million 
However,  as  I  said  before,  their  propor- 
tion of  total  project  costs  Is  continuing 
to  plummet  as  the  estimate  for  Clinch 
River  is  continuing  to  rise. 

A  second  justification  for  our  amend- 
ment is  that  ERDA,  itself,  has  acknowl- 
edged that  cost  consciousness  of  private 
Industry  is  an  important  benefit  of  fi!.,T:i. 
clal  participation  by  the  lndustr>-  In 
energy  demon.stration  projects  In  fact, 
the  revised  program  justification  for 
Clinch  River  .stated  that  one  of  the  major 
objectives  of  the  Clinch  River  project  will 
be  '"first  demonstrate  the  economic 
fea.sibility  In  a  utility  environment  of  a 
LMPBR  central  electric  power  station." 

As  ERDA  has  stated  in  response  to 
questions  from  the  Hou.se  Science  and 
Technology  Committee: 

We  believe  cost  sharing  Is  a  particularly 
efTectlve  means  of  Implementing  this  phlloe- 
ophy  of  Joint  participation  CJoet  sharing 
ser\'es  &a  a  pragmatic  Indication  that  a  proj- 
ect has  credibility  by  the  standards  of  th» 
private  sector. 

In  advocating  that  the  private  sector 
share  In  the  overruns,  we  are  not  espous- 
ing a  new  approacJi.  In  fact,  the  Presi- 
dents  energy  message  t^  the  Congress  In 
June  1971.  stated: 

Industry  should  play  the  major  role  In 
f demonstration  projects)  ,  .  ..  but  provem- 
ment  can  help  by  providing  technical  lead- 
ership and  by  sharing  a  portion  of  the  risk 
for  costly  demonstration  plants. 

Present  ERDA  policy  for  fossil  pro- 
grams is  to  require  50  percent  non-Fed- 
eral funding  in  demonstration  plants  in 
the  construction  and  operating  phases. 
If  it  is  fair  to  require  50  percent  private 
funding  of  the  capital  and  operating 
costs  of  fossil  projects,  it  certainly  Ls  fair 
that  the  private  participants  be  required 
to  contribute  50  percent  of  the  cost  over- 
runs for  CTlnch  River.  This  is  the  posi- 
tion of  the  Ofl3ce  of  Management  and 
Budget  as  well 

A  third  Justification  for  the  Coughlln- 
Moorhead  amendment  is  the  ver>'  sig- 
nificant role  which  the  private  sector  now 
has  at  Clinch  River.   In  fact,  8  of  the 
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19  top  management  positions  and  130 
of  Uie  200  project  organization  positions 
aill  be  staffed  by  private  Lndustrj-  per- 
sonr.o;  Thu-s,  wiuie  contributing  only  13 
percent  of  project  costs,  the  private 
parties  will  be  controlling  65  percent  of 
tiie  management. 

Even  thouph  ERDA  teclmically  has 
ultimate  control  of  the  project  under 
the  revised  contract  arrangements,  its 
decisions  will  be  implemented  to  a  sig- 
nificant degree  by  the  private  partici- 
pants, as  I  have  point<Kl  out  In  view  of 
the  position  they  are  in— throu^'h  wliicli 
they  can  affeot  the  toUil  outlays — I  do 
not  feel  it  is  unrealistic  to  exjject  them 
to  share  the  financial  risks. 

Two  recent  General  .Accounting  Office 
reports— April  4.  1975.  and  March  26. 
1976— make  it  clear  that  ERDA,  even 
though  it  ofliclally  controls  Clinch  River, 
would  not  he  able  to  exercise  the  usual 
management  prei-ogatives: 

First,  the  revised  contract  pla-^es 
ERDA  program  funds  under  a  compli- 
cated tripartite  decision  .system.  Under 
the  previoas  contract,  they  were  under 
ERDA's  sole  control. 

Second,  the  contract  grants  the  private 
parties  the  right  to  end  their  participa- 
tion in  the  project  if  a  major  design 
change  is  adopted  U>  wliich  they  object. 

Third,  .since  the  primarv  purpose  of 
the  Clinch  River  project  is  demonstra- 
tion, if  the  private  parties  should  with- 
draw, the  project  would  losp  its  rationale. 
This  would  be  an  extreme  embara'^sment 
to  ERDA.  Therefore,  it  i'^  possible  that 
the  private  participants  could  use  threats 
of  withdrawal  in  order  to  force  ERDA  not 
to  exercise  normal  management  preroga- 
tives. 

By  requiring  the  utilities  to  share  the 
overrun  burden  on  an  equal  basis  with 
the  Federal  Government,  we  believe  these 
potential  conflicts  of  Interest  would  tend 
to  be  minimized. 

A  fourth  justification  of  our  amend- 
ment is  that  it  would  bring  to  bear  the 
cost-consciousness  of  private  industi-y. 
Right  now.  it  is  the  Federal  Government 
which  has  the  open-ended  commitment 
to  finance  all  cost  overruns  at  Clinch 
River.  As  a  recent  Newsday  editorial  on 
the  LMFBR  noted : 

There  are  few  pleasure.*  quite  so  keen  ajs 
spending  someone  else's  money  on  a  grand 
scale. 

Because  the  public  is  picking  up  the 
tab  for  any  and  all  future  overruns,  there 
is  no  incentive  for  private  enterprise  to 
be  fiscally  responsible.  If  the  risk  burden 
were  increased  and  eventually  shared 
equally,  the  utilities  would  be  forced  to 
exercise  the  restraints  which  now  are 
lacking. 

A  fifth  reason  for  offering  our  amend- 
ment is  that  its  adoption  would  demon- 
strate the  private  participants'  commit- 
ment to  the  project  and  their  confidence 
In  it  as  a  cost-effective  means  of  elec- 
tricity generation.  It  has  been  charged 
that  the  current  level  of  $257  million  is 
a  clear  indication  of  the  private  parties' 
interest  in  Clinch  River.  Yet.  ERDA  op- 
poses any  requirements  such  as  we  pro- 
pose because  the  utilities  cannot — and 
would  not — pay  any  more  beyond  this 
amount. 


This,  to  me.  is  not  a  clear  indication  of 
interest  or  commitment.  Nor  is  it  to  Mr. 
TcTNTJEY  and  Mr.  Roncalio.  who.  in  sign- 
ing the  minority  \1ews  to  this  bill's  report 
have  stated  with  regard  to  Clinch  River's 
soaring  costs,  "private  utilities  have  dis- 
played an  obvious  lack  of  enthusiasm  for 
assuming  a  proportional  share  of  cost 
overruns."  After  all,  it  is  the  industry 
which  evontuallj-  stands  to  benefit  from 
this  advanced  technolopy.  Is  it  unreason- 
able, therefore,  to  expect  them  to  help 
finance  it? 

It  Is  appropriate  to  mention  at  this 
point  that  the  consortium  of  private  par- 
ticipants in  Clinch  River  includes  over 
740  pubhcly  and  privately  owned  utilities 
and  rural  electric  cooperatives.  Consider- 
ing the  $257  million  total  which  has  been 
pledged  as  their  contribution  to  this  jclnt 
venture,  that  averages  out  to  $347,000 
each. 

A  sixth  important  factor  in  substantia- 
tion of  our  amendment  is  the  ver>-  limits 
of  our  energy  R.  &  D.  budget.  As  we  all 
know,  there  is  only  so  much  money  to  go 
around  and  I,  for  one.  do  not  want  to 
see  such  a  disproportionate  share  of  that 
kitty  directed  to  a  project  about  which 
there  has  been  not  only  controversy,  but 
also  one  in  which  the  Government  has 
an  open-ended  commitment  to  pick  up 
all  the  extras.  Greater  controls  and  cost- 
sharing  at  Clinch  River  would  not  only 
result  in  more  efficiency  in  the  project 
itself,  but  it  also  would  provide  more 
Federal  R.  &  D.  money  which  could  be 
allocated  to  other  alternatives,  thus  in- 
suring our  Nation  of  the  optimal  mix  of 
energy  programs  at  the  lowest  cost. 

Two  reixnt  studies  have  been  focu.sed 
on  the  economics  of  the  breeder.  In 
February,  the  American  Enterprise  In- 
-stitute  released  an  Independent  report 
which  raised  serious  doubts  about  the 
as.sumptions  and  projections  employed  in 
the  Atomic  Energy  Commission's  cost- 
benefit  analyses  of  the  LMFBR.  In  es- 
sence, it  concluded  that  an  unrealisti- 
cally  large  benefit  had  been  attributed  to 
this  source. 

.\nother  independent  study  done  for 
the  Joint  Economic  Committee,  which 
was  relea-sed  la.^t  month,  tended  to  con- 
firm the  AEI's  conclusions.  It.  too.  deter- 
mined that  the  cost-benefit  studies  justi- 
fying the  breeder  project  must  be  funda- 
mentally revised. 

I  cite  these  studies,  knowing  full  well 
that  my  opponents  have  their  own  evalu- 
ations to  substantiate  the  position  they 
have  taken.  Despite  these  differing  opin- 
ions. I  believe  our  ultimate  objective  is 
the  same — to  make  sure  that  our  energy- 
dollars  are  invested  wisely- 

In  concluding  my  remarks,  I  would 
like  to  reiterate  that  Bill  Moorhe.'^d's 
and  my  intention  in  offering  this  amend- 
ment is  not  to  kill  the  breeder.  We  are 
prompted,  imtead.  by  a  very  sincere  con- 
cern over  the  skyrocketing  costs  involved 
and  by  a  very  sincere  desire  to  bring 
these  escalating  figures  under  control. 

We  feel  Uiat  adoption  of  our  amend- 
ment would  help  to  establish  this  needed 
control:  it  would  require  the  private 
utilities  involved  to  be  more  fiscally  re- 


sponsible and  exercise  needed  spending 
restraints,  particularly  in  accordance 
with  their  substantial  management  role: 
it  would  give  all  of  us  a  clear  indication 
of  the  mdustr>-'s  commitment  to  this 
project  and  their  belief  in  it  as  a  cost- 
effective  means  of  electricity  generation 
and  it  would  prevent  this  program  from, 
devouring  more  than  its  fair  shsre  of  the 
overall  energy-  R.  &  D.  budget. 

I  want  to  emphasize  that  the  liquid 
metal  fast  breeder  reactor  project  is 
taking  almost  two-thirds  of  our  entire 
nuclear  fission  R.  &  D.  budget  and  more 
than  one-quarter  of  our  total  energy 
budget.  Reason  and  logic  dictate  ihat 
such  a  project  must  stand  the  test  of 
fiscal  and  management  responsibility  to 
assure  every  chance  of  success  without 
peiTnitting  so  open  ended  a  funnel  to  the 
U.S.  Treasurv-  that  its  possible  failure 
would  deal  a  staggering  blow  to  our  en- 
tire national  energ\-  program  which.  I 
submit,  can  ill  afford  it. 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illhiois.  Mr  Chair- 
man, I  yield  1  minute  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  i  Mr.  Fish  ) . 

Mr.  FISH.  Mr  Chairman,  the  ERDA 
authorization  before  us  today  1=  a  \-itai 
piece  of  legislation  It  is  the  vehicle  by 
which  the  Federal  Government  will  con- 
tinue its  participation  in  the  research 
and  development  of  alternate  sources  of 
cnerg\-  that  the  American  people  expect 
It  is  also  the  vehicle  by  which  we  in  the 
Congres<=  can  establish  priontles  in  the 
development  of  these  alternate  sources 

While  I  agree  with  many  of  the  pro- 
visions contained  in  the  committee  bill 
I  strongly  support  the  Coughlin  amend- 
ment which  would  require  a  gradual  in- 
crease in  the  private  share  of  ca."=t  over- 
runs above  $2  billion  for  the  Clinch  River 
breeder  reactor  plant 

Doubt":  have  been  raised  about  the  pri- 
ority accorded  the  breeder  from  many 
quarter? — by  William  A.  Anders,  former 
Chairman  of  the  Nuclear  Regulator:^' 
Commission:  by  the  National  Counci:  of 
Churches:  and  by  Dr.  Edward  Teller,  the 
"father  of  the  hydrogen  bomb"  At  a  re- 
cent meeting  of  the  San  Diego  Commit- 
tee of  the  Citizen^:  for  Jobs  and  Energj-. 
Dr.  Teller  said: 

The  need  for  the  breeder  Is  doubtful — thej 
are  not  economic. 

It  is  difficult  to  understand  whv  the 
Coughlin  amendment  is  being  so  slrongh-- 
opposed  ERDA  estimates  that  the  cost 
of  the  Clinch  River  reactor  will  be  SI  9.5 
irlllion — that  includes  inflation  and  a  20 
percent  contingency  fund.  If  the  cost  of 
the  project  is  not  expected  to  exceed 
51.95  billion,  why  is  there  anv  objection 
t.0  requiring  tlie  private  parties  to  pick 
up  a  share  of  the  costs  above  S2  billion"' 
I  suspect  that  the  answer  to  that  ques- 
tion can  be  found  in  the  past  history-  of 
the  breeder  reactor  program 

Congress  was  solemnly  promised  in 
1972  that  the  cost  of  the  Clinch  River 
reactor  would  be  S699  .million  Then  last 
year.  ERDA  told  us  tliat  the  cost  would 
be  SI  7  billion.  And  now  about  a  year 
later,  they  .solemnlv  estimate  that  they 
are  90  percent  sure  that  the  costs  of  this 
reactor  will  not  exceed  $1.95  bilhon.  I  say 
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that  through  this  amendrrent.  we  u-lU 
find  out  what  the  cost  of  thi  i  project  will 

But  It  Is  not  wily  the  hypocrisy  of  as- 
serting that  the  cost  will  not  exceed  $1  95 
billion,  but  that  any  amendment  which 
hmlts  the  cost  In  any  way  »ill  kill  the 
project  that  bothers  me  the  most.  My 
real  fear  is  that  the  $1.95  bllllin  spent  on 
this  reactor  will  simply  be  waeted — that 
the  reactor  will  be  another  atomic  white 
elephant.  We  all  get  on  our  desks  bro- 
chures telUnp  us  about  all  the  glowing 
benefits  of  atomic  power.  But  we  get  lit- 
tle information  about  the  huge  amounts 
of  the  taxpeyers'  money  that  nave  been 
wasted  on  atomic  projects.  Let  me  briefly 
mention  a  few. 

First  and  foremost,  there  icas  Pluto 
Pluto  was  not  a  cartoon  character,  but 
it  was  a  Joke  on  the  AmerlcMi  taxpayer 
Pluto  seemed  like  a  great  Idea — an 
atomic  powered  pilotless  alrf  missile.  We 
spent  enormous  amounts  or  It.  In  1961. 
we  spent  $1.23  million  alone.  But  of 
course,  it  was  never  used  fo:  the  simple 
reason  that  if  this  atomic  h\i7z  bomb 
sailed  over  the  countrysid;.  It  would 
spend  huge  amounts  of  radioactivity  over 
the  countr>slde.  It  was  flAally  aban- 
doned in  1964.  but  not  befote  this  bad 
joke  cost  the  American  taxpayer  millions 
of  dollars.  J 

Then  tliere  was  the  atomic  airplane. 
We  spent  $1.5  billion  on  it — these  were 
unlnflated  1950  and  1960  ddllars.  The 
reason  you  or  I  have  never  flown  In  one 
Is  very  simple.  If  you  put  enopgh  shield- 
ing In  the  airplane  to  protect  the  passen- 
gers from  radiation.  It  will  tte  so  heavy 
that  It  could  not  possibly  flyJThey  knew 
about  that  problem  when  thay  started  to 
spend  tlie  billion  and  a  half  dollars.  Per- 
haps we  are  lucky  that  an  atomic  air- 
plane never  flew.  Imagine  kvhat  could 
have  happened  If  an  atonnc  airplane 
cra.shed. 

Then  there  Is  the  atomic  rocket  en- 
gine. About  $2  billion  has  be<  n  spent  on 
It.  It  has  never  flown  althoui;h  we  have 
sent  men  to  the  moon  andjbnrk.  and 
rockets  throughout  space  Th^*  atomic 
rocket  engine — another  atormc  white  ele- 
phant. / 

More  down  to  earth  is  the  atomic  mer- 
chant marine.  We  spent  ml  Hons  of  dol- 
lars to  develop  the  atomic  ship  Savan- 
nah, and  then  the  taxpayer!  hnd  to  sub- 
sidize it  to  the  tune  of  $3  million  a  year. 
We  do  not  have  an  atomic  merchant 
marine  today.  We  simply  haye  a  floating 
atomic  white  elephant 

Then  there  Is  Project  Pla(^share  It  too 
seemed  a  good  idea.  Just  ^pke  the  idea  of 
a  reactor  that  produces  mpre  fuel  than  It 
consumes.  The  Idea  was  to  use  atomic 
explosions  for  peaceful  purposes  BuTTd 
another  Panama  Canal  vith  atomic  ex- 
plosives, create  great  clvltles  in  the 
ground  by  atomic  explosions  In  which 
natural  gas  would  gather  But  no  canals 
have  been  bo4H.^he  peoplfe  of  Colorado 
even  went  so  farVs  to  pasA  the  amend- 
ment to  their  constitution  toforbid  atom- 
ic explosions  for  peaceful  purposes  be- 
neath their  soil.  \ 

Believe  it  or  not,  the  Atobilc  Energy 
Commission  even  produced! plutonlum 
heated  "long  Johns."  These  a  omlc  "long 


Johns"  were  designed  to  keep  deep  sea 
divers  warm  while  they  were  underwater. 
But  of  course,  in  spending  the  taxpayers' 
money  to  produce  atomic  long  Johns,  the 
atomic  establishment  Ignored  the  fact 
that  they  could  never  be  used  because 
1.000  grams  of  plutonlum  Is  1  trillion 
maximum  permissible  liuig  dosages 

These  atomic  white  elephants  are  why 
the  Coughlin  amendment  is  so  necessarj-. 
The  Coughlin  amendment,  by  requiring 
the  private  participants  In  the  project 
to  pay  30  percent  for  the  f.rst  $250  mil- 
lion over  $2  billion,  40  percent  for  the 
second  $250  million,  and  50  percent  of 
all  costs  above  $2.5  billion  will  test  the 
economic  credibility  of  the  plutonlum 
breeder  reactor  program  If  private  In- 
dustry is  willing  to  pay  for  a  fair  share 
of  these  cost  overruns,  then  we  will  find 
out  whether  the  project  has  any  eco- 
nomic credibility  In  the  eyes  of  the  pri- 
vate utilities  who  ultimately  must  buy 
these  reactors 

It  Is  also  ERDA's  position  that  cost 
sharing  tests  the  economic  credibility  of 
a  project.  As  ERDA  has  stated  In  re- 
sponse to  questions  from  the  House 
Science  and  Technology  Committee  con- 
cerning cost  sharing  In  fossil  energy 
demonstration  programs: 

Cost  sharing  serves  as  prsgm&tlc  indica- 
tion tliat  a  project  has  credlbUity  by  the 
standards  of  the  private  sector. 

For  some  reason,  ERDA  does  not  Im- 
plement this  policy  on  atomic  energy 
projects  such  as  the  plutonlum  breeder 
reactor.  In  thLs  project,  the  private  sec- 
tor has  refused  to  accept  responsibility 
for  any  of  the  cost  overruns,  and  only  13 
percent  of  Uie  total  funds. 

finally.  I  want  to  point  out  to  my  col- 
leagues that  this  Plutonium  breeder  tech- 
nology may  turn  out  to  be  a  white  ele- 
phant because  other  technologies,  such  as 
solar  energy  and  fusion,  are  developing 
so  rapidly.  If  anyone  has  a  choice  be- 
tween a  plutonlum  breeder  reactor  and 
Its  risks,  and  solar  energ>'  or  fusion,  they 
would  most  likely  pick  solar  or  fusion. 

But  some  of  my  colleagues  will  object 
that  solar  energy  is  exotic,  that  it  Is  far 
in  the  future  I  want  to  point  out  that 
according  to  ERDA.  tills  Is  not  the  case. 

ERDA's  recent  uational  plan  for  ener- 
gy research  and  development  estimated 
that  solar  energy  could  produce  10.1 
quads — quadrillion  Btu's — of  energy-  by 
the  year  2000  while  the  plutonlum  breed- 
er reactor  would  only  be  producing  3.1 
quads  of  energy  ERDA  is  saying  that 
solar  enertiy  will  produce  three  times  as 
much  energy  as  the  plutonlum  breeder 
reactor  program  in  this  century. 

Fusion  has  also  achieved  several  Im- 
portant technical  breakthroughs  this 
past  year.  In  tests  at  Oak  Rldse.  MIT, 
and  Lawrence  Llvermore,  lat>  test  results 
exceeded,  or  at  the  least  equaled  expec- 
tations. These  programs  will  enable  the 
fusion  program  to  build  a  demonstration 
plant  In  the  late  1990's  Since  plutonlum 
breeder  reactors  will  not  be  ready  for 
commercial  purchase  until  the  1990's. 
there  simply  may  be  no  market  for  plu- 
tonlum breeders  when  they  are  put  up 
for  sale. 

In  conclusion,  billions  of  dollars  In 
Federal    funds    have    been    wasted    on 


atomic  energj-  projects  that  have  turned 
out  to  be  absolutely  useless.  Some  experts 
think  that  the  Clinch  River  breetier  reac- 
tor project  may  also  turn  out  to  be  a  seri- 
ous mistake  I  therefore  urge  adoption 
of  the  Coughlin  amendment  because  re- 
quiring the  private  sector  to  pay  for  an 
Increased  share  of  the  cost  m-erruns  will 
tell  us  whether  the  private  sector  believes 
the  plutonlum  breeder  project  is  eco- 
nomically viable  We  have  had  enough 
atomic  white  elephants. 

Mr  McCOU.ISTER  I  would  like  to 
take  the  opportunity  today  to  dl.scuss  a 
subject  of  great  Interest  to  me  and  a  sub- 
ject which  has  been  ver>-  much  In  the 
news  lately:  nuclear  energj-  Today's  de- 
bate on  the  ERDA  authorization  bill  is  an 
appropriate  occiision  to  address  this  sub- 
ject. As  a  Representative  from  Nebraska, 
I  am  ver\'  familiar  with  the  contribu- 
tion nuclear  energy  has  made  toward 
meeting  the  energy'  needs  of  our  State. 
A?  a  member  of  the  House  Committee  on 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce,  the 
committee  which  has  jurisdiction  over 
a  number  of  energy -related  bills,  I  have 
had  the  opportunity  over  the  la.st  several 
years  to  study  energy  questions  at 
length.  I  have  come  to  realize  that  the 
key  problem  areas  which  will  demand 
the  attention  of  public  pollcj-makers 
during  the  next  decade  will  focus  on  the 
Interrelationship  between  three  very 
complex  issues:  energy,  environment 
and  economics.  A  rash  of  adverse  pub- 
licity, emotion,  and  rhetoric  has  of  late 
been  targeted  on  nuclear  energy.  I  be- 
lieve It  Is  incumbent  on  the  Congress, 
the  publicly  elected  bodj'  which  has 
since  1954  fostered  and  supported  the  de- 
velopment of  a  commercially  viable  nu- 
clear energy  capacity  for  this  country, 
to  address  these  concerns — not  with 
emotion,  but  rather  with  a  reasoned 
and  balanced  discussion  of  these  Issues- 
energy,  environment,  and  economics— 
and  how  nuclear  energ\'  relates  to  each. 

It  was  not  until  the  Arab  embargo 
and  OPEC'f  success  at  controlling  world 
petroleum  prices  that  Americans  were 
forced  to  come  to  grips  with  a  grim  set 
of  statistics.  Actually,  the  figures  and 
their  disturbing  significance  had  been 
present  for  years  Few  heeded  their 
warning  The  United  States,  with  6  per- 
cent of  the  world's  population,  was  ccn- 
similng  one-third  of  the  world's  energy. 
More  ominous,  during  the  decade  of  the 
sixties  U.S.  dependence  on  foreign  Im- 
ports for  a  critical  share  of  Its  energy 
supply  increased  steadily.  By  1973  the 
United  States  exercbed  no  control  over 
one-third  of  the  energy  nec&ssarj*  to 
meet  its  daily  demand.  The  costs  of  that 
dependence  to  both  individuals  and  to 
society  as  a  whole  were  vividly  regis- 
tered when  the  embargo  was  Imposed. 
Energy  dependence  contributed  to  one 
of  the  worst  unemployment  cycles  in 
American  hlston.-:  prices  soared:  gaso- 
line lines  stretched  for  blocks,  sometimes 
miles,  and  the  specter  of  rationing 
loomed  In  the  background. 

For  the  first  time  Americans  realized 
the  fnr-reaching  significance  of  energy 
to  their  lives,  and  the  stakes  were  high. 
Without  adequate  supplies  of  energy,  the 
economic  structure  of  the  country  began 
to  shake,  and  the  reverbatlon  from  that 
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quake  will  not  be  forgotten  soon.  A  viable 
Industrial  economy  to  employ  millions 
cannot  survive  without  energy.  A 
healthy  agricultural  economy  to  feed 
America  and  the  world's  starving  mil- 
lions will  collapse  without  energy.  In- 
vestment, growth,  jobs,  standard  of  liv- 
ing, food  production  are  all  es.sential  to 
the  American  economic  system.  With- 
out adequate  supplies  of  energy-,  each  will 
slowly  wither. 

The  embargo  was  a  blessing  in  dis- 
guise. No  longer  could  Americans  take 
energy  for  granted.  No  longer  could  we 
continue  a  policy  that  discouraged  ex- 
ploration, development,  and  production 
of  domestic  resources.  No  longer  could 
we  live  in  a  world  of  unlimited  choices. 
Quite  the  contrary.  Choices  are  indeed 
limited,  and  their  price  is  high.  A  popu- 
lation of  215  million  with  an  insatiable 
appetite  has  reached  the  point  when  sup- 
ply can  no  longer  keep  pace  with  demand. 
This  realization  dictau-s  a  fairly  simple 
set  of  policies.  Demand  must  be  curbed. 
thu.s  energy  conscn-ation  must  be  en- 
couraged. Supply,  particularly  domestic 
supply,  must  be  increased.  The  means 
of  achieving  the  ix)licy  goals,  however, 
remain  a  source  of  conflict  today. 

Since  1973  America  has  become  energ>' 
conscious.  All  possible  sources  of  energy 
supply  are  being  promoted  from  the  ob- 
vious— coal,  nuclear,  oil  shale,  solar,  wind. 
ocean  tides,  and  geothermal — to  the 
more  exotic  forms  like  fusion  or  biomass 
conversion.  All  are  expensive,  and  many 
have  not  reached  the  technological  state 
where  they  can  be  considered  cost  com- 
petitive. 

For  the  Immediate  future,  the  choices 
are  limited.  In  order  to  reduce  our  de- 
pendence on  foreign  Iniports  the  United 
States  has  only  two  choices:  coal  and 
nuclear.  Each  presents  risks  and  dLsad- 
vantagps  that  perhaps  may  not  be  pres- 
ent with  nlt,ernatives  like  solar  and  geo- 
thermal. But.  the  latter  are  not  yet  com- 
mercially viable  alternatives.  Nor  can 
they  produce  amounts  of  energy  sufQrlent 
to  meet  our  needs.  If  public  utilities  are 
to  continue  serving  their  customers  on  a 
"quality  of  service"  'oasis  which  everj' 
public  senice  commission  in  the  coun- 
try now  requires,  they  must  choose  be- 
tween two  types  of  plants'  coal  or  nu- 
clear. If  we,  as  customers,  expect  to  have 
electricity  available  at  the  flip  of  a 
switch,  then  we  mast  accept  the  risks 
that  accompany  that  luxun«'.  It  L  this 
realization  that  underlies  the  nature  of 
our  present  energj-  dilemma,  and  par- 
ticularly the  debate  now  occurring  on 
the  merits  of  nuclear  energy. 

Nuclear  energ>"  Is  very  Important  to 
Nebraska.  Whereas  nuclear  power  con- 
tributes less  than  10  percent  of  the  elec- 
tricity generated  nationally,  it  contrib- 
uted 37.5  percent  of  all  electricity  gen- 
erated in  Nebraska  in  1974.  Nebraska's 
nuclear  power  is  generated  from  two 
plants.  Fort  Calhoun  No.  1.  a  443-mega- 
watt  facility  operated  by  the  Omaha 
Public  Power  Di-^trlct  which  came  on 
line  In  Sepr*'mbor  1973.  and  the  Cooper 
nuclear  station,  an  ROO-megawatt  facil- 
ity operated  by  the  Nebra^ska  Public 
Power  District  which  came  on  line  In 
July  1974.  These  two  utilities  will  jointly 
finance  a  third  nuclear  plant,  Fort  Cal- 


houn No.  2 — 1,150  megawatts — which  Is 
scheduled  to  go  into  operation  In  1983, 

Nebraska's  experience  with  nuclear 
power  has  been  a  good  one,  I  think  it  is 
a  tribute  to  our  two  major  utilities  in 
the  State  that  their  foresight  and  plan- 
ning left  them  prepared  to  meet  the 
power  demands  of  Nebraska  citizens  at 
a  time  when  other  areas  of  the  country 
were  experiencing  brownouts  because 
their  primary  source  of  electrical  power 
was  oil. 

Nuclear  powerplants  are  expensive  to 
build,  OPPD's  Fort  Calhoun  No.  1 
Plant — approximately  500  megawatts — 
cost  $179  million  to  construct  in  1973. 
The  proposed  Fort  Calhoun  No,  2  Plant — 
double  the  size — is  now  estimated  to  cost 
,?843  million,  though  thLs  figure  will  like- 
ly inflate  before  construction  Is  com- 
pleted. 

Given  the  controversy  and  extremely 
complicated  licensing  procedures  that 
accompany  construction  of  nuclear 
powerplants.  one  wonders  why  utilities 
ever  consider  nuclear  power.  The  answer 
Is  pure  economics.  Lower  fuel  and  pollu- 
tion abatement  costs  outweigh  the  higher 
construction  costs. 

To  run  a  1.1 50 -megawatt  coal-fired 
plant  for  1  year  requires  the  consump- 
tion of  slightly  more  than  5  million  tons 
of  coal.  The  average  cost  of  coal  delivered 
in  Omaha.  Nebr.,  in  1975.  was  In  excess 
of  $16  per  ton.  Officials  at  OPPD  pro- 
vided me  with  the  following  statistical 
information.  Coal  costs  for  such  a  plant 
are  estimated  at  $57.25  million;  nuclear 
fuel  costs  are  estimated  at  $13.37  mil- 
lion. Thus,  a  cost  differential  of  $44  mil- 
lion would  be  realized  In  favor  of  nuclear 
generation. 

The  estimated  difference  In  capital 
casts  for  a  large  nuclear  powerplant  Is 
approximately  20  percent  in  favor  of  a 
coal-fired  plant.  This  difference  in  con- 
struction costs  is  recaptured  in  less  than 
3  years  by  the  fuel  cost  savings  realized 
Willi  nuclear  generation.  As  the  average 
life  of  both  nuclear  and  coal  plants  are 
40  years,  the  economics  seem  to  favor 
nuclear  generation. 

These  figures  do  not  take  Into  account 
pollution  abatement  requirements.  The 
Clean  Air  Act  amendments  which  will 
soon  be  debated  on  the  Hoase  floor  would 
require  electric  utilities  to  spend  an  addi- 
tional $25  billion  to  install  and  operate 
scrubbers  to  clean  the  emissions  from 
coal -fired  plants.  Unlike  coal,  nuclear 
energ>-  Is  a  clean  fuel.  When  these  fig- 
ures are  added  to  the  cost  comparison, 
nuclear  power  looks  even  better, 

I  think  it  Is  significant  to  mention  at 
this  point  one  of  the  critical  findings  of 
a  recent  study  released  by  the  Federal 
Energy  Administration  which  details  the 
impacts  for  the  State  of  CaUfornia 
should  the  voters  approve  the  Nuclear 
Initiative  which  is  on  the  ballot  June  8. 
Tlie  studj'  concludes  that,  if  nuclear 
power  is  phased  out  in  California,  the 
State  can  expect  to  experience  severe 
environmental  effects  because  such  fuels 
as  coal  and  oil  will  be  expected  to  make 
up  the  gap. 

.•\fter  economics,  then,  the  major  is- 
sues surrounding  nuclear  power  are  en- 
vironmental and  safety.  Opponents  of 
nuclear  power  believe  that  the  potential 


risks  to  property  and  human  life  are  too 
great  to  warrant  its  commercial  use. 
Their  concerns  relate  specifically  to  the 
safety  of  the  reactors  themselves,  the 
potential  for  nuclear  blackmail,  and  the 
issue  of  radioactive  waste  disposal. 

I  believe  these  concerns  are  legitimate 
and  appropriate  for  debate  in  a  public 
forum.  While  the  technology  of  nuclear 
generation  Is  complex  and  beyond  the 
comprehen.sion  of  most  of  us,  the  central 
questions  of  its  necessity  utilization,  re- 
liability, and  safety  can  be  addressed  by 
the  general  public.  My  study  of  these 
quasticns  has  led  me  to  conclude  that 
nuclear  energy-  can  provide  a  reliable 
and  clean  source  of  power  to  meet  the 
energy  demands  of  the  American  public 
for  the  coming  decades:  that  the  recu- 
laton-  process  which  governs  everj-  step 
of  the  nuclear  cycle  Insures  a  margin  of 
safety  uncharacteristic  of  other  tM^es  of 
electrical  generation:  and  that  the  re- 
maining technical  problems,  primarUy 
associated  with  waste  disposal,  are  solv- 
able. It  would  be  a  grave  mistake  for 
this  country  or  any  State  within  this 
Union  to  prohibit  the  use  of  nuclear 
power.  In  my  judgment,  the  benefits  of 
nuclear  power  far  outweigh  the  potential 
risks.  The  risks  of  continued  dependrnce 
of  insecure  supplies  of  foreign  oil  are  far 
greater  than  the  risks  associated  with 
nuclear  power.  The  costs  to  society  and 
individuals  should  chronic  shortages  be 
allowed  to  occur  far  outweigh  the  costs 
of  nuclear  power. 

Becau.se  nuclear  energy  was  first  used 
In  the  atomic  bombs  of  World  War  II. 
the  public's  perception  of  nuclear  energy 
is  clouded  with  Images  of  the  vrst  de- 
struction that  occurred  because  of  the 
bomb.  That  Is  why  It  Is  important  to 
underscore  at  the  very  outset  that  it  Is 
absolutely  impossible  for  a  commercial 
nuclear  powerplant  to  explode  like  an 
atomic  bomb.  It  has  neither  the  right  in- 
gredients nor  configuration  for  this  type 
of  reaction  to  occur. 

While  reactors  are  not  capable  o(f 
nuclear  explosion,  they  can  fail.  Several 
types  of  failure  could  be  catastrophic. 
"That  is  why  a  long  and  complicated 
licensing  procedure  accompanies  e\'ery 
arphcation  for  a  nuclear  powerpla:it 
And.  uiat  is  why  one  Federal  agency,  the 
Nuclear  Regulatory  Commission,  has  ae 
its  primary  task  the  regulation  and  con- 
stant monitoring  of  these  plants,  E^•er^• 
nuclear  reactor  contains  multiple  safety 
systems  which  cslxi  be  activated  in  an 
emergency.  These  system,^  are  by  far  the 
most  sophisticated  commercial  .safety 
systems  in  existence.  They  have  ne-.er 
failed  catastrophically.  No  nuclear  re- 
actor has  ever  experienced  an  accident 
which  resulted  in  mea'^urable  dama.ge  or 
injury  to  the  public. 

Those  involved  in  the  commercial  nu- 
clear power  business  have  never  claimed 
that  their  process  was  foolproof.  Quite 
the  contrary,  they  planned  and  designed 
for  everj-  possible  form  of  failure.  As  the 
Chairman  of  the  NRC,  William  Anders, 
stated  in  testimony  before  the  Joint 
Committee  on  Atomic  Energj-  earlier  this 
year: 

WhUe  there  Is  no  such  thing  as  zero  risk, 
licensed  nuclear  power  plants  provide  mar- 
gins  of  safety  for  the  public  which   place 
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them     amon^     the     lowast     rpngs     of     rtalc 
exposure. 

Probably  the  most  sophisticated  study 
of  the  nuclear  safety  Issue  w-as  that  con- 
ducted by  Dr.  Norman  Rasmussen  for  the 
Nuclear  Regulatory  Commission.  The 
Rasmussen  report,  completed  last  year,  is 
an  extremely  complex  effort  to  estimate 
the  amoimt  of  risk  created  by  commercial 
nuclear  reactors  and  copipares  it  to  risks 
associated  with  other  types  of  natural 
or  manmade  events. 

The  basic  technique  employed  by  Dr. 
Rasmussen  was  to  first  attempt  to  Iden- 
tify all  possible  events  which  could  lead 
to  a  catastrophic  accident  at  a  nuclear 
reactor.  A  second  analyeLs  was  perfomied 
to  estimate  the  probabflity  that  the  sys- 
tems designed  to  cope  with  those  events 
would  fall  to  operate  properly.  Finally, 
tlie  amount  of  radloactiye  material  that 
would  be  released  by  su^ 
cident  was  estimated  wl( 
to   its   effect   on   peoplt 


a  nuclear  ac- 
projections  as 
and  property. 
While  the  technique  emiloyed  Ls  highly 
sophisticated,  some  of  wie  results  de- 
serve underscorlnsc: 

A  person  living  near  a 
plant  Is  150  times  more  llkfely  to  be  killed 
by  lightning  than  by  a  npclcar  reactor 
accident; 

The   chance   of    1,000 
killed  In  any  year  due  to 
of  100  nuclear  powerplan 
million.  ThLs  Is  just  about 


luclear  power- 


persons  being 
the  operation 
5  is  one  in  a 
the  same  risk 


level  as.sociated  with  metecrs. 
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The  second  public  pol  cy  issue  that  Is 


raising  concern  Is  that 
radioactive  waste  mater 
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of  disposing  of 
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products  from  the  nuclear  fuel  cycle  are 
highly  toxic  and  could  be  potentially 
dangerous  to  life.  At  pi  esent,  there  is 
no  permanent  facility  fdr  disposing  of 
nuclear  waste.  The  Energ  r  Research  and 
Development  Admlnlstrat  ion  is  currently 
investlgatmg  numerous  options  for  a 
permanent  disposal  factity.  The  most 
realistic  method  appears]  to  be  perma- 
nent underground  storage  in  salt  forma- 
tions. 

The  third  Issue  in  the  luclear  debate 
is  that  of  safeguards.  Essentially,  oppo- 
nents of  nuclear  power  rilse  the  possi- 
bility that  materials  Invol  /ed  In  nuclear 
fuel  cycle,  particularly  i  lutonium,  are 
potentially  usable  to  coiitruct  nuclear 
bombs.  I  do  not  deny  that^ls  possibility 
exists.  But,  attain.  I  believe  the  nuclear 
Industry  working  with  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment, has  developed  controls  to  make 
such  possibilities  very  remote. 

In  conclusion,  I  would  llk«  to  return  to 
tlie  three  themes  I  outlined  ^  the  begin- 
ning of  my  remarks— energy!  economics, 
and  environment.  Adequate  \upplies  of 
energy  are  vital  to  a  healths  economy. 
SusUining  growth,  creating  IJobs.  and 
maintaining  a  high  standard  of  living  are 


part  of  It.  But,  I  believe  the  issue  is  even 
more  basic. 

An  excellent  expression  of  that  view 
appeared  In  a  recent  news  column  by 
Edward  Teller,  the  eminent  nuclear 
physicist  who  was  the  first  Chairman  of 
the  Atomic  Energy  Commission's  Com- 
mittee on  Nuclear  Safeguards.  In  one 
short  paragraph.  Mr.  Teller  emphasizes 
the  heart  of  the  problem : 

But  limiting  consumption  to  the  present 
per-caplta  use  would  only  perpetuate  the 
misery  of  the  majority  of  mankind.  Energy 
Is  iieedM  not  only  for  industry  It  1*  also 
needed  for  effective  production  of  food.  With- 
out more  energy  the  underdeveloped  world 
will  not  progress   In  fact.  It  will  starve. 

A  viable  and  expanding  agricultural 
economy  cannot  exLst  without  adequate 
supplies  of  energy.  We  simply  cannot  af- 
ford to  tie  the  hands  of  the  food-produc- 
ing sector  of  our  economy  by  denying  it 
the  energy  It  needs  to  produce  the  food 
the  world  needs. 

Mr.  Teller  calculates  that  by  the  year 
2000  the  world  will  demand  the  equiva- 
leitt  of  300  million  barrels  a  day  in  en- 
ergy. Oil  and  gas  alone  will  never  ful- 
fill that  demand.  Coal,  solar,  geothermal, 
and  hydroelectric  power  will  certainly 
help  But.  there  Ls  only  one  guarantee. 
That  is  power  generated  from  nuclear 
reactors. 

Sure  there  are  rL-^ks,  but  they  are  man- 
ageable. Without  the  needed  energ\',  I 
fear  the  consequences  would  become  un- 
manageable for  this  country  and  those 
who  share  this  planet  with  us. 

Mr.  BADILLO.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  am 
very  unhai.ny  with  the  heavy  emphasis 
placed  in  this  measure  on  nuclear  de- 
velopment and  nuclear  power.  We  are 
faced  with  an  energy  crisis  compounded 
of  increased  demand  and  more  and  more 
expensive  supplies.  It  is  imperative  that 
we  develop  alternate,  economical  sources 
of  energy  that  v.lll  permit  us  to  attain 
and  maintain  healthy  economic  growth. 
It  is  far  from  certain,  at  this  time,  that 
nuclear  energy  can  safely  meet  our 
national  needs.  We  are  not  able  to  gage 
fully  the  environmental  or  health  im- 
pact of  heavy  nuclear  development.  Con- 
sequently, in  our  search  for  new  sources 
of  energy-,  we  should  explore  fully  all 
nonnuclear  alternatives,  such  as  solar 
energry. 

Unfortunately,  H.R.  13350  does  not 
permit  us  to  do  so.  The  nonnuclear  por- 
tion of  this  $6  97  billion  budget  amounts 
to  only  $1,143  9  billion. 

Numerous  amendments  have  been 
prepared  to  redress  this  imbalance.  Of 
particular  Importance  among  them  is 
an  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Vermont  <Mr  Jeffords)  which 
seeks  to  increase  funding  for  solar  en- 
ergy technologies  by  SI16  2  million  and 
stipulates  that  at  least  20  percent  of  the 
funds  contracted  out  by  ERDA  for  solar 
energy  go  to  small  basines'^es.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  give  my  wholehearted  support  to 
this  amendment  and  urge  my  colleagues 
to  adopt  it  overwhelmingly. 

Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
.support  of  H.R.  13350.  the  energy  re- 
search and  development  authorization 
for  flsc.Tl  year  1977.  With  my  colleagues 
on  the  Science  and  Technology  Commit- 
tee. I  spent  long  and  fruitful  hours  work- 


ing on  this  bill,  and  I  feel  that  the  pro- 
posal we  now  bring  to  the  floor  is  worthy 
of  House  .support. 

Several  major  accomplishments  are 
contained  in  the  nonnuclear  portion  of 
this  bill,  and  a  number  of  excellent  floor 
amendments  should  further  Improve  the 
quality  of  the  ERDA  programs  drawn  up 
for  next  year. 

Most  noteworthy  of  all  is  the  growth 
of  our  commitment  to  the  development  of 
alternative  energy  sources,  and  to  a 
greater  Implementation  of  conservation 
methods — both  of  which  are  essential  to 
a  society  which  con-sumes  a  full  40  per- 
cent of  the  world's  energj*  production. 

The  generous  increase  in  funding  for 
solar  energy  programs — which  has  been 
more  than  doubled  since  last  year — is 
proof  that  we  are  looking  toward  the 
future  in  a  djTiamlc  and  evolutionarj- 
manner. 

In  my  estimation,  our  greatest  energy 
priority  Is  certainly  the  development  of 
as  wide  a  field  as  possible  of  diversified 
and  reliable  energy  sources.  Only  In  this 
way  will  we  avoid  repeating  the  mistakes 
of  the  past,  and  being  trapped  once  again 
In  a  situation  of  virtual  dependency  on  a 
single  means  of  energ>'  production. 

While  there  is  still  a  certain  reluctance 
to  rethink  our  strong  emphasis  on  nu- 
clear programs,  it  is  encouragmg  to  see 
an  increasing  willingness  to  broaden  the 
.scope  of  research  and  development  in  the 
energy  field. 

The  limited  supply  of  uranium,  the 
escalating  costs  of  nuclear  powerplants. 
and  their  still  unresolved  safety  and  en- 
vironmental problems  are  clouding  the 
nuclear  future.  What  is  now  called  for,  as 
a  result  of  these  factors.  Is  a  seriou.';  re- 
evaluatlon  of  our  budgetary  priorities 
which  in  the  past  have  been  heavily 
weighted  in  favor  of  nuclear  power. 

The  technological  knowledge  neces- 
sary to  produce  solar  energy  has  been 
perfected  to  the  point  where  we  can  now 
engage  in  relatively  large-scale  practi- 
cal applications  with  expected  success. 
And  this  we  should  do  with  no  further 
delay. 

An  extra  $100  million  over  and  above 
ERDA's  request  for  solar  programs  was 
included  in  the  bill  by  the  committee  in 
recognition  of  this  acute  need  for  new 
directions. 

The  Increased  funding  allotted  to 
other  alternative  sources  of  energy — In- 
cluding geothermal  energj'.  ocean  ther- 
mal gradients,  and  biomass  conversion- 
Is  also  gratifying  to  those  of  us  that  see 
these  as  promising  new  methods  worthy 
of  sustained  attention. 

I  am  particularly  pleased  with  the  $17 
million  for  fuel  cells  which  should  set 
this  pioneering  program  on  its  way  to 
full-fledged  development.  I  pushed  very 
hard  for  the  fuel  cell  program,  and  I  am 
grateful  for  the  support  tliat  my  amend- 
ment to  add  an  additional  $5  million  to 
Its  budget  received  in  committee. 

With  reference  to  the  nuclear  and  sup- 
porting programs,  I  would  like  to  make 
basically  two  points.  First  of  all.  I  would 
like  to  express  my  strong  support  for  the 
three  floor  amendments  that  address 
themselves  to  some  of  the  problems  en- 
countered in  the  Clinch  River  breeder 
program. 
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The  first  of  these  amendments,  to  be 
offered  by  Representative  Jacobs,  of  In- 
diana, seeks  to  delay  construction  at  the 
Clinch  River  site  uiiiil  the  experience  of 
the  fast  flux  test  facility  in  Hanford, 
Wash.,  has  been  evaluated.  The  design 
and  manufacturing  aspects  of  this  fa- 
cility are  deemed  to  be  invaluable  In 
contributing  to  the  construction  of  the 
Clinch  River  liquid  metal  fast  breeder 
reactor. 

Clearly,  no  such  contribution  will  be 
made  if  the  Clinch  River  project  goes 
on  before  the  tests  results  are  in.  Given 
the  enormous  cost  overruns  already  ex- 
perienced with  the  CRBR,  it  would  seem 
both  fiscally  and  environmentally  re- 
sponsible to  support  a  delay  whicli  will 
preclude  avoidable  mistakes  and  save 
the  American  taxpayer  a  great  deal  of 
money. 

The  taxpayer  also  stands  to  benefit 
from  the  passage  of  the  Coughlin-Moor- 
head  amendment  which  would  reallocate 
the  financial  burden  more  evenly  be- 
tween Government  and  private  industry. 
While  costs  and  delays  have  escalat.ed 
the  CRBR's  price  tag  to  nearly  S2  billion, 
the  reactor  manufacturers  and  the  utili- 
ties presently  bear  a  mere  13  percent  of 
this  astronomical  simi.  Certainly  it  is 
time  that  the  latter  percentage  be  in- 
creased, and  I  support  the  new  formula 
proposed  by  the  gentleman  from  Penn- 
sylvania. 

My  final  pomt  on  the  CRBR  is  that 
I  believe  we  also  owe  the  American  pub- 
lic a  greater  guarantee  of  safety,  wliich 
the  Praser  amendment  seeks  to  bring 
about  in  a  very  efficient  fashion.  It  would 
simply  require  the  nuclear  reeuIaUjry 
commission  to  make  its  safety  evaluation 
prior  to  issuing  a  construction  license. 
This  can  only  improve  upon  the  present 
practice  of  requiring  a  safety  determina- 
tion only  at  the  operations  stage,  when 
it  is  often  decided  that  it  1*^  either  too  late 
or  too  cot^tly  to  make  substantial — but 
necessary — change."^ . 

In  conclusion.  I  would  like  to  reiterate 
my  desire  to  see  the  civilian  and  military 
uses  of  nuclear  energy  treated  in  two 
separate  bills.  Whi.'e  I  am  not  opposed  to 
the  maintenance  of  our  nuclear  capabil- 
ity, I  do  not  feel  tliat  nuclear  weapons 
funding  should  be  included  in  what  Is 
properly  an  energy  bill  Thu.s.  I  will  con- 
tinue to  work  for  the  separate  consider- 
ation of  weapon.s  Issues:  and  for  the.se 
reasons,  I  will  support  Representative 
Abzuc's  amendment  to  strike  all  weap- 
ons funds  from  the  ERDA  authoriza- 
tion 

Mr  WINN  Mr  Chairman,  I  rise  l:i 
support  of  H.R.  13350.  the  authorization 
bill  for  ERDA  for  fiscal  year  1977. 

ERD.'^  has  matured  rapidly  in  the  year 
since  its  creation.  It  has  assumed  the  role 
as  the  lead  agency  in  developing  new  and 
improved  energy  sources  Fo.ssil.  solar, 
and  geothermal  enerey  development  are 
now  focused  in  one  Institution.  Tliis  cen- 
tralization promotes  greater  coordination 
among  energy  programs.  Such  coordina- 
tion not  only  enhances  efficiency  and  cost 
effectiveness,  but  also  recognizes  the  fact 
that  our  energy  technologies  mu'^t  even- 
tually be  integrated  topcther  to  produce  a 
comprehensive  energy  package  ERDA's 
role  in  sheparding  the  development  of 


new  energy  technologies  gives  it  a  good 
head  start  at  combining  these  tecluiol- 
ogies  into  an  overall  energy  system. 

ERDA's  solar  energy  program  has 
maintained  the  momentum  of  last  year's 
enthusiasm  lor  this  clean  energy  source. 
Most  individuals  think  of  solar  energy  as 
applied  to  the  heating  and  cooling  of 
homes  and  buildings  Bui  solar  heat  can 
make  a  valuable  contribution  to  our  en- 
ergy supply  in  the  agricultural  industry. 
Solar  energy  can  be  adopted  for  drying 
various  crops — com.  gram,  soybeans,  and 
peanuts — and  to  heat  animal  shelters 
and  greenhouses. 

The  utility  of  solar  energy  in  agricul- 
ture does  not  stop  with  processing  as- 
pects. Agricultural  crop  residues  can  in 
themselves  be  tlie  feedstock  for  the  pro- 
duction of  clean  fuels.  By  such  processes 
as  fermentation  or  pyrolysis,  waste  or- 
ganic materials  can  be  converted  into 
energy.  The  research  task  here  is  to  in- 
vestigate the  technology  required  for 
each  conversion  process.  This  applica- 
tion has  dual  benefit  of  generating  use- 
ful energy  and  also  elimiiiatuag  what 
would  otherwise  be  a  v.  a.^te  disposal  prob- 
lem. 

A  truly  ambitious  and  innovative  ap- 
plication for  solar  energy  is  the  con- 
cept of  the  solar  power  i:pace  satellite. 
Conceptual  designs  have  already'  been 
present  for  a  satellite  which  converts  so- 
lar energy  into  microwave  energj-  and 
then  transmits  the  energy  back  to  a  re- 
ceiver on  Earth.  The  virtue  of  this  sys- 
tem is  that  it  could  operate  24  hours  a 
day  in  an  environment  where  the  Sun's 
energj-  is  not  diminished  b:  the  atmos- 
phere. It  has  been  estimated  that  a  so- 
lar power  satellite  could  produce  10  meg- 
awatts of  power.  While  such  a  system 
is  many  years  off.  it  demonstrates  that 
solar  energy  has  a  much  broader  fu- 
ture than  merely  installing  rooftop  solar 
collectors  on  buildings.  Obviously  a  solar 
power  satellite  would  require  the  active 
participation  of  NASA  with  ERDA. 
NASA  Is  studying  the  solar  power  satel- 
lite concept.  I  encourage  both  agencies 
to  cooperate  in  analyzing  the  technology 
r.nd  operational  requirement":  necessary 
to  make  thL=  system  a  reality. 

Another  near  term  application  is  the 
direct  conversion  of  solar  energy  into 
electrical  energy.  The  basic  technology 
for  such  conversion  has  been  developed 
in  connection  with  our  space  program. 
The  objective  now  is  to  improve  this  tech- 
nologj'  to  the  point  where  the  conversion 
systems  would  be  economical  enough  for 
wide'^pread  use.  N.^SA  continue.=  fo  be 
pctively  engaged  in  pursuing  this  tech- 
nology. ERDA  pmrrams  should  be  able 
to  build  upon  post  and  current  NASA 
achievements  and  vice  versa. 

The  members  of  the  committee  de- 
voted extensive  time  in  examining  the 
dfT/'il.'--  of  the  ERDA  budget  request.  The 
committee's  .iudement  on  funding  levels 
is  based  on  an  informed  knowledge  of 
the  technologies  and  a  realistic  projec- 
tion of  what  can  be  accomplished  in  the 
coming  year.  The  amounts  authorized 
pro^-ide  funds  to  implement  even  the  most 
optimistic  program  projections.  The 
committee  often  resolved  questions  of 
adequate  funding  levels  by  approving 
too  much  rather  than  too  little. 


Consequently  I  share  Mr.  Goldwater's 
concerns  as  expressed  in  his  additional 
views  In  the  committee  report.  We  can- 
not buy  technology  breakthroughs  with 
money  alone.  Advances  in  technology 
follow  an  evolutionary,  orderly  process 
which  cannot  be  accelerated  indefinitely. 
The  funding  levels  in  the  bill  are  now 
at  the  saturation  point.  I  would  urge  my 
colleagues  to  resist  the  Impulse  of  in- 
crea^sing  these  amounts  even  further. 
Increases  wouid  not  produce  any  more 
results  than  already  provided  for  in  the 
biii.  Too  much  is  enough.  We  are  a:  that 
point  now.  so  let  us  not  add  any  more 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  believe  that  H.R. 
13550  is  a  bill  v.liich  will  sustain  ou:  ac- 
ceierated  program  of  energy  research 
and  development.  The  success  of  ERDA's 
programs  will  ensure  tiiat  we  have  ade- 
quate energy  supplies  to  maintain  our 
economy  and  standard  of  living  iii  com- 
ing generations  1  urge  my  colleagues  to 
adopt  the  bill  as  reported. 

Mr.  H.A.RKIN.  Mr  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
general  support  ol  the  portion  cf  H.R. 
13350  which  was  reported  by  the  Com- 
mittee on  Science  and  Technology.  I  be- 
lieve our  energy  subcommittee  hearings 
which  reviev\-ed  the  ERDA  nonnuclear 
programs  were  painstaking  and  thor- 
ough. As  I  did  at  this  time  last  year.  I 
want  to  compliment  Chairman  Teagcte, 
and  Subcommittee  Chairmen  Hechlef 
and  McCoRWACK,  and  all  members  of  tlie 
committee  for  their  diligence  in  scruti- 
nizing the  ERDA  nonnuclear  budget  re- 
quest for  fiscal  year  1977. 

I  do  not  intend  to  cover  all  the  ERDA 
program  areas  over  which  our  commit- 
tee has  jurisdiction  Instead.  I  wish  to 
focus  on  the  committee  actions  taken 
with  respect  to  ERDA's  solar  and  con- 
servation programs  and  express  my  per- 
sonal concerns  regarding  their  relative 
position  in  the  competition  for  funds 
within  ERDA.  as  well  as  the  role  that 
these  twc  technologies  are  perceived  to 
play  by  the  administration  in  our  total 
en>:Tgy  picture 

I  am  convinced  that  most  solar  energy 
technologies  will  provide  energy  at  costs 
comparable  to  those  of  fossil  and  nuclear 
energy  sources  in  the  near  and  distant 
future.  There  is  a  wealth  of  Federal  stud- 
ies, including  iho.se  conducted  by  ERD.^ 
itself,  which  have  predicted  that  even 
with  a  modestly  financed  Federal  pro- 
gram solar  technologies  could  furnish 
energy  at  cost-competitive  prices  by  Uie 
early  and  mid-1980's.  The  question  now 
is  how  quickly  the  cost  of  these  solar 
technoloeies  can  become  competitive  and 
how  rapidly  production  capacity  can  be 
commercially  scaled  up  to  achieve  a  sub- 
stantial impact  on  our  Nation's  energy 
picture. 

The  use  of  solar  energy  has  clearly 
captured  the  imagination  of  Americans 
The  potential  from  Us  best  known  ap- 
plications— the  direct  heating  and  cool- 
ing of  buildings  and  the  generation  of 
electricity — needs  little  elaboration  here, 
We  should  all  be  familiar  with  this  po- 
tential by  now.  But  solar  applications  in 
the  areas  of  agricultural  and  process 
heat,  wind  energy  conversion,  and  the 
conversion  of  fuels  from  biomass  is  sel- 
dom recognized.  And  yet.  we  use  over  1 
billion  gallons  of  LP  gas  or  equivalent 
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«i(  h  year  to  dry  crops  and  feeds.  And 
this  use  Is  rapidly  IncreasUig.  Nor  Is  It 
widely  known  that  the  h^at  value  of 
burning  agricultural  and  forestry  wastes 
nuke  the  conversion  of  the^e  resources  a 
very  eflQclent  and  environmentally  sound 
method  of  not  only  producing  energy  and 
thereby  conserving  our  fosMl  luols.  but 
also  affording  a  way  In  wlilrh  we  can 
better  manage  our  recovenibl'   ifMiurces. 

Yet.  there  continues  to  be  little  Indi- 
cations In  this  year's  budget  recjuest  to 
Congress  that  the  administration  Is  giv- 
ing solar  energy  development  the  prior- 
ity it  deserves  It  Is  especially  troubling 
to  note  that  for  the  second  year  In  a 
row.  the  administration's/  request  to 
Congress  for  solar  program^  was  far  less 
than  what  ERDA  wanted  find  reflects  a 
continuing  and  very  basic  dlflerence  of 
opMnion  between  the  White  House  and 
ERDA  as  to  the  extent  and  speed  with 
which  the  Government  should  develop 
solar  energy. 

Fortimately.  actions  taken  by  our 
committee  have  insured  a  more  ■igor- 
ous  program  of  research,  development 
and  demonstration  In  all  solar  tech- 
nologies. While  I,  of  course,  concurred 
In  the  Increases  recommer^ded  by  our 
committee  for  solar  energ^  I  want  to 
make  It  clear  that  my  personal  view  is 
that  these  Increases  repreient  a  mini- 
mum level  of  support  In  tlis  area,  and 
that  I  Intend  to  support  thejamendment 
to  be  offered  by  my  colleagrie.  Mr  Jef- 
roRDs.  wlilch  is  designed  to  luthorlze  a 
level  of  funding  by  ERDA  t(  r  solar  en- 
ergy programs  which  Is  clcser  to  the 
riconimendations  made  by  the  ERDA 
branch  chiefs  and  support  xl  by  the 
studies  to  which  I  earlier  rel  erred. 

A  second  concern  that  I  hav  s  expressed 
with  regard  to  ERDA's  oveall  budget 
request  for  fiscal  year  1977  has  to  do 
with  the  funding  prlorlt  es  within 
ERDA. 

Last  year,  ERDA's  national  energy 
plan  stated; 

The  technologies  for  produclnj  esBentlally 
Inexhaustible  supplies  of  electric  power  fr^m 
Bolar  energy  wUl  be  given  prloiitj  comparable 
to  fusion  and  the  breeder  reactor. 

Yet,  the  administration  requested  In 
Its  fiscal  year  1977  budget  almost  12 
times  as  much  money  for  the  fusion  and 
l)reeder  program  than  as  for  solar- 
electric  applications,  or  $(  80  million 
compared  to  $73  million.  This  is  espe- 
cially hard  to  justify  when  cne  vstops  to 
consider  that  the  breeder  Is  not  ex- 
pected to  become  cominercml  for  an- 
other 15  to  20  years,  and  fuiion  for  20 
to  25  years.  whUe  most  solar  technologies 
V.  Ill  become  competitive  before  both  of 
tliese  riuclear  technologies.      V 

I  am  also  very  much  concerted  about 
the  continued  deemphasis  by  the  ad- 
ministration of  energy  conservntlon  rel- 
ative to  other  energy  technolog  es  as  re- 
flected In  the  .same  budget  reiuest  for 
fiscal  1977.  This  Is  all  the  more  puzzling 
when  ERDA's  updated  national  energy 
plan,  which  was  released  on  April  15, 
.stated  that  the  major  change  reflected 
in  this  first  annual  revision  If  ERDA's 
national  plan  Is  the  "singling  ojit  of  con- 
servation technologies  for  incijeased  at- 
tention, ranking  them  with  several  sup- 


ply techii'  I.iLiies  as  being  of  the  highest 
priority    for   national    action." 

While  ERDA  points  out  that  the  Presi- 
dents  fiscal  year  1977  budget  provides  a 
64-percent  Increase  for  energy  conserva- 
tion, it  should  be  noted  that  ERDAs  re- 
quest to  Congress  was  for  $91  million,  or 
only  2  cents  of  the  Federal  energy  re- 
search dollar  for  conservation.  And,  only 
$53  million  of  that  amount  wa-s  targeted 
for  end-use  conservation,  the  one  area 
where  Immediate  and  effective  results 
can  be  obtained. 

Moreover,  while  the  administration's 
proposed  total  energy  consenation 
spending  for  fl.scal  1977— ERDA.  FEA. 
and  so  forth — contains  a  dramatic  30  4 
percent  Increase,  as  In  previous  years 
most  of  the  total  energy  budget — 96  per- 
cent— Is  devoted  to  Increasing  energy 
supplies,  with  only  4  percent  devoted  to 
programs  aimed  at  reducing  energy  de- 
mand and  conserving  energy.  Again.  I 
think  our  committee  has  recommended 
increases  for  the  conservation  programs 
which  will  begin  to  make  ERDA's  com- 
mitment in  program  funds  for  conserva- 
tion consistent  v.ith  its  public  state- 
ments. I  am  especially  happy  to  note  that 
three  areas  within  the  buildings  conser- 
vation program — p'»r(ormance  standard.s, 
utin^tion  of  urban  waste,  and  the  total 
energy  and  community  systems  pro- 
gram— will  be  able  to  continue  their 
ongoing  project*!. 

With  regard  to  the  urban  waste  pro- 
gram, I  also  intend  to  support  the 
amendment  to  be  offered  by  my  colleague 
on  the  committee.  Mr.  Sciiex'er.  to  ear- 
mark a  specified  amount  of  the  funds 
authorized  under  buildings  conserva- 
tion for  ERDA's  Office  of  Waste  Systems 
Utllly.ation.  The  EPA  has  estimated  that 
rouglily  70  to  80  percent  of  residential 
and  commercial  wastes  are  combustible 
and  contain  an  energy  contact  equivalent 
to  approximately  522.000  barrels  per  day 
of  oil.  My  own  hometown  of  Ames.  Iowa, 
is  today  providing  20  percent  of  the  fuel 
reciuirement  for  Its  municipal  power- 
plant  from  residential  and  commercial 
garbage. 

The  funding  disparity  between  com- 
peting energy  technologies  within  ERDA. 
and  the  administration's  continued  un- 
willingness to  present  an  energy  research, 
development,  and  demonstration  pro- 
gram which  provides  a  reasonable  blend 
of  energy  supply  atid  demand  related 
programs,  reflects  a  very  serious  problem 
which  continues  to  confront  the  House 
Science  Committee  The  annual  ERDA 
authorization  request  L<;  referred  jointly 
to  the  House  Science  Committee  and  the 
Joint  Committee  on  Atomic  Energy.  The 
Science  Committee  has  budget  responsi- 
bility for  the  nonnuclear  programs;  the 
Joint  Committee  for  nuclear  energy  and 
nuclear  weapons  research  and  develop- 
ment programs.  I  think  that  for  Con- 
gress to  achieve  satisfactory  answers  to 
the  Nation's  energy  research  and  devel- 
opment problems,  a  careful  balance  must 
be  achieved  In  the  efforts  and  resources 
devoted  to  the  various  options  available 
In  the  nuclear  and  the  nonnuclear  energy 
fields. 

At  the  present  time,  neitlier  of  the  two 
committees     having     Jurisdiction     over 


ERDA  are  in  a  position  to  consider  this 
balance  adequately  and  reach  responsi- 
ble decl.'-ioiLs  We  ;ill  realize  that  major 
questions  exist  as  to  the  proper  balance 
wltliln  the  nuclear  field,  a.s  hjetween  the 
breeder  and  nonbreeder  reactor  pro- 
grams, the  fusion  energy  programs,  and 
so  forth.  Likewise,  judgements  vary  as 
to  the  emphasis  to  be  placed  on  non- 
nuclear  programs — including  fossil,  solar. 
geothermal  and  conservation — vis-a-ns 
the  nuclear  programs. 

I  think  it  Is  clear  that  these  problems 
can  no  longer  be  adequately  addressed 
by  Joint  referral  and  that  the  technical 
nature  of  the  subject  makes  It  extremely 
diflBcult  to  fashion  the  final  bill  on  the 
floor  of  the  House.  There  are  no  easy 
answers  to  thLs  question.  But  I  would 
suggest  that  to  conform  to  the  executive 
branch  reorganization,  which  places  all 
energy  research  and  development  within 
one  organization.  Congress  should  con- 
sider the  possibility  of  placing  energy 
research,  development  and  demon.st ra- 
tion Jurisdiction  in  the  Hoase  within  one 
joint  committee  on  energy  modeled  after 
the  JCAE — or  leave  It  completely  witliin 
the  Jurisdiction  of  the  House  Science 
Committee. 

Finally.  I  believe  that  the  defense-re- 
lated programs  of  the  ERDA  should  be 
within  tlie  province  of  the  Department 
of  Defense  authorisation  bill,  and  should 
therefore  be  considered  by  the  Armed 
Services  Committee,  as  part  of  any  re- 
strticturlng  of  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
House  committees  relating  to  energy  re- 
search. 

In  this  regard.  I  Intend  to  support  an 
amendment  by  the  gentlewoman  from 
New  York  <Ms  Ab7ig>  which  would  cor- 
rect this  situation.  I  urge  my  colleagues 
to  do  likewise. 

Mr.  THORNTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
want  to  state  my  clear  support  for  H  R. 
13350  and  the  actions  taken  by  the  Com- 
mittee on  Science  and  Technology  in  Its 
consideration  of  tlie  funding  levels  for 
the  entire  spectrum  of  nonnuclear  en- 
ergy R.  &  D.  programs.  Our  committee, 
under  the  leadership  of  the  gentleman 
from  Texas.  Chairman  Teagut.  and  the 
subcommittee  chairman,  has  outUned  an 
orderly  and  aggressive  program  for  en- 
ergy development.  I  will  limit  my  re- 
marks to  three  specific  areas,  geothermal 
energy,  energy  conservation  and  en\1ron- 
mental  and  safety. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  support  the  authori- 
zation of  371.9  million  for  Federal  re- 
search, development,  and  demonstration 
activity  for  geothermal  energy. 

There  are  basically  five  types  of  geo- 
thermal resources:  dry-steam  resources, 
which  consLst  of  superheated  steam  with 
very  little  or  no  associated  water;  high- 
temperature  water  resources:  moderate- 
temperature  water  resources;  geopres- 
sured  resources;  and  hot  dry  rork 
re.sDurces. 

The  technology'  for  produclnj?  electric 
power  from  dry  superheated  geothermal 
steam  deposits  is  well  advanced  and,  In- 
deed, we  are  now  producing  enough  elec- 
tricity to  supply  about  half  of  the  re- 
rulrements  of  the  city  of  San  PYancl.sco 
from  the  geysers  dry-steam  field  located 
in  Sonoma  Coimty,  Calif.  The  unit  cofX 
of  dry-steam  installations  is  under  that 
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for  lossU  and  nuclear  fueled  facilities, 
and  drj-steam  has  less  adverse  environ- 
mental impact.  Exploitation  of  such  de- 
posits will  provide  valuable  additions  to 
local  power  supplies  and  will  also  lielp 
consei"ve  conventional  fuels.  However 
dry-steam  deposits  appear  to  be  uncom- 
mon in  nature  and  have  proven  difficult 
to  locate.  Unfortunately,  no  commer- 
cially exploitable  superheated  steam  Jitld 
similar  to  the  geysers  has  as  yet  been 
identified. 

The  next  logical  step  is  the  use  of  high- 
to-moderate- temperature  geothennal 
water  systems,  which  the  U.S.  Geological 
Sun'ey  has  estimated  as  being  more  than 
10  times  as  plentiful  as  the  steam  types. 

Pov^erplants  utilizing  this  mixture  will 
be  more  expensive  than  the  drj' -steam 
plants  and  the  technology  to  utilize  these 
deposits  is  not  totally  developed.  Tech- 
nology suitable  to  derive  electrical  power 
from  such  deposits  will  be  ERDA's  im- 
mediate priority  target  in  fiscal  year 
1977.  ERDA's  hydrothermal  technology 
applications  program  will  consist  of  con- 
ceptual design  assistance,  reservoir  eval- 
uations and  management  studies,  com- 
ponent and  systems  development,  envi- 
ronmental studies,  and  other  work  in 
support  of  Industrial  programs  directed 
toward  possible  construction  of  demon- 
stration plants,  such  as  the  program 
which  is  currently  under  development  by 
the  Electric  Power  Research  Institute. 

ERDA's  program  Is  also  designed  to 
demonstrate  the  feasibility  of  using 
thermal  waters  for  nonelectrical  purj^oses 
such  as  space  heating  systems  and  in- 
dustrial processes. 

Mr  Chairman.  I  support  the  commit- 
tees recommendation  of  the  authoriza- 
tion of  the  full  amount  of  the  ERD.'V  re- 
quest of  a  budget  authority  of  $12.2 
million  and  a  budget  outlay  of  S10.2  mil- 
lion for  this  most  Important  hydrother- 
mal technology  applications  program 

The  development  of  the  vast  geopres- 
sured  resources  along  our  gul''  coast  i-- 
a  high  priority  need  for  extensive  use  of 
geothermal  resources.  There  are  three 
forms  of  energy  contained  In  these  ex- 
traordinary deposits.  Geopressured  de- 
posits contain  thermal  ei-iergy,  dissolved 
methane  gas,  and  energy  derived  from 
hydraulic  pressure.  The  estimated  energv 
potential  In  known  peopressured  deposits 
according  to  the  U.S.  Geological  Survev 
U  over  50  times  greater  than  the  enerpA" 
in  known  dr%'-steam  deposits.  These  re.'^- 
er\'oirs  of  energy  potential  are  found  both 
onshore  and  offshore  along  the  gulf 
coast,  primarily  in  Texas  and  Louisiana. 

After  hydrothermal  resources,  geo- 
pressured  resources  may  hold  the  near- 
est-term potential  for  the  commercial- 
ization of  geothermal  resources.  How- 
ever, there  Is  very  little  information  cur- 
rently available  regarding  either  the 
chemical  or  mechanical  properties  of 
the.se  deposits.  Work  must  therefore  first 
be  concentrated  in  fiscal  year  1977  on 
characterizing  the  geopres.=ured  resource 
base. 

A  three-dimensional  computer  model 
of  the  geopressured  geothennal  resources 
Is  projected  for  completion  by  mid-fiscal 
year  1D77.  The  input  for  this  model  in- 
cludes data  from  literally  thousands  of 
gulf  coast  well  records,  seismic  survey 


infonnation,  and  geological  interpreta- 
tions. Tlie  model's  output  will  consist  of 
tlie  estunated  size,  shape,  and  location  of 
promising  onshore  geopressured  deposits. 
la  fact,  two  new  and  major  areas  of  geo- 
tliermal  potential  have  recently  been 
identified  on  tlie  Texas  coastal  plain. 

Mr.  Chairman,  a  first  generation  tech- 
noljgy  lor  converting  the  thermal  energy 
conteiit  of  geopressured  waters  into  elec- 
tricity has  already  been  defined.  It  is 
based  on  a  flashed-steam  cycle.  However, 
several  areas  of  possible  environmental 
concern  have  also  been  defined.  These 
are  related  to  water  dii-posal.  cooling,  and 
.subsidence.  The  problem  of  subsidence 
will  continue  to  l)e  studied  in  the  next 
fiscal  year.  Tlie  legal  and  regulat^jry 
status  of  the  metiiane  produced  as  a  by- 
product of  geopressured  fluids  is  also  of 
special  concern. 

Aiiotiier  major  program  activity  of  fis- 
cal year  1977  will  be  the  performance  of 
dynamic  tests  on  wells  in  geopressured 
reser-voirs  to  provide  data  on  the  sus- 
tained production  capacity  of  geopres- 
sured deposits  and  information  on  the 
composition  of  tlie  peopressured  fluids. 
Tiie  fiscal  year  1977  ERDA  budget  will  al- 
low such  tests  and  evaluations  to  be  per- 
formed on  about  four  existing  geopres- 
sured wells. 

A  geopressured  pilot  plant  study  is  now 
underway.  The  first  task  Is  to  identify 
candidate  sites  suitable  for  a  pilot  plant. 
Three  to  five  wells  will  be  drilled  in  the 
next  fiscal  year  to  characterize  geopres- 
sured reservoirs  for  this  purpose.  Con- 
currently, conceptual  design  of  a  pUot 
plant  based  on  first  generation  conver- 
sion technology  will  take  place.  Tlie  pilot 
plant  will  follow,  contingent  upon  suc- 
ce.ssful  tests  and  tcchnolOs'y  develop- 
ment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  committee  in- 
creased the  funding  of  the  advanced 
technology  applications  program  above 
the  ERDA  request  by  $7.6  million  In 
budget  authority  and  $6  million  in 
budget  outlays  to  a  total  of  $17.7  million 
in  budget  authority  and  $14,2  million  in 
budget  outlays. 

The  committee  took  this  action  in  the 
belief  that  geopressured  resources,  which 
tall  under  the  advanced  technology  ap- 
phcations  program,  may  represent  an 
early  opportunity  for  extending  the  Na- 
tion's energy  production.  However,  the 
committee  also  recognizes  that  more  In- 
formation will  be  required  about  this  re- 
source to  predict  whether  its  exploitation 
•^■\\\  be  practical.  The  increase  in  funds 
provided  by  the  committee  will  permit 
additional  well  tests  and  resen'oir  anal- 
yses at  widely  separated  locatiorL<-.  The 
committee  estimates  that  an  additional 
three  wells  can  be  tested  providing  par- 
allel results  to  the  efforts  proposed  by 
ERDA  in  its  budget  request.  Accelerating 
the  date  by  which  the  character  of  the 
geopressured  resource  base  will  be  more 
firmly  established  will  permit  an  earlier 
decision  regarding  the  construction  of  a 
pilot  plant  and  test  facility  to  explore  the 
technologies  to  extract  geopressured 
waters,  monage  reser\'oir  production, 
utilize  the  energy  recovered,  and  control 
passible  en\'ironmental  effects. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  committee  has  in- 
creased the  entire  fiscal  year  1977  geo- 


thermal budget  significantly  above  the 
ERDA  request.  The  committee  believes 
that  this  increase  reflects  the  minimum 
expansion  of  the  level  of  effort  estab- 
lished by  ERDA  in  fiscal  year  1976  and 
the  Transition  Period  which  will  permit 
ERDA  to  successfully  pursue  the  pro- 
grams and  goals  established  in  Public 
Law  93-410,  the  Geothermal  Energy  Re- 
search, Development,  and  Demonstration 
Act  of  1974. 

The  committee  has  expressed  its  ap- 
proval with  the  manner  in  which  the  di- 
rectives of  Public  Law  93-410  are  being 
implemented  by  the  ERDA  Geothermal 
Energy  Division. 

However,  the  committee  has  also  ex- 
pressed a  strong  note  of  disapproval  with 
the  administration  recommendation  to 
curb  the  excellent  work  of  the  U.S.  Geo- 
logical Survey  in  the  area  of  geothermal 
resource  evaluation.  The  committee 
through  its  authorization  increase  has 
also  provided  sufBclent  funds  for  ERX>A 
to  transfer  to  the  U.S.  Geological  Survey 
to  insure  monetary  support  for  this 
evaluation  program  and  expects  to  exert 
slpniflcant  oversight  in  this  area  during 
the  next  fiscal  year. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  would  like  to  next 
address  the  need  for  a  more  effective 
program  of  energj-  consen'ation. 

First,  the  need  for  an  effective  energy 
consen-ation  effort  does  not  minimize  the 
need  to  develop  new  and  alternative 
sources  of  supply.  Even  with  maximum 
energy  conservation  efforts,  the  United 
States  must  develop  new  supplies  of  en- 
ergy in  order  to  maintain  and  improve 
our  standard  of  ll\'ing  and  assure  a  secure 
and  prosperous  future. 

Second,  energy  conservation  need  not 
and  should  not  carry  with  it  the  conno- 
tation of  restricted  economic  activity  or 
reduced  standards  of  living.  If  the  Na- 
tion does  not  develop  and  maintain  an 
adequate  energy  resource  base,  reduced 
standards  of  living,  and  restricted  eco- 
nomic activity  may  be  imposed  upon  us, 
but,  approached  in  the  right  way.  energy 
conservation  can  make  a  positive  contri- 
bution to  the  economy  and  improve  living 
conditions. 

My  support  for  an  energy  extension 
service  is  motivated  by  a  recognition  of 
inadequacies  and  lack  of  a  coordinated 
approach  in  present  energy  programs. 

In  order  to  be  truly  effective,  any  com- 
prehensive conservation  program  must 
stimulate  a  conservation  ethic  in  the  pri- 
vate .sector — in  the  millions  of  individ- 
ual citizens  and  thousands  of  small  busi- 
nesses, commercial  estabhshments,  and 
agricultural  enterprises  throughout  the 
Nation.  I  am  convinced  that  this  cannot 
be  accomplished  by  reliance  upon  slogans, 
billboards,  and  media  campaigns.  What  is 
required  is  an  active  face-to-face  rela- 
tionship with  energy  consumers  to  help 
them  to  recognize  energy  conservation 
opportunities  and  to  assist  them  In  im- 
plementing energy-  conser\-ation  tech- 
niques and  technologies. 

Also  It  is  essential  that  we  develop 
effective  means  to  encourage  use  of  alter- 
native energy  resources  suca  as  solar 
heating  and  cooling  or  hot  water  heat- 
ing, and  other  new  technologies  which 
may  be  developed.  There  is  also  a  need 
to  communicate  back  to  researchers  the 
problems  faced  by  end  users  to  which 
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Finally  Mr.  Chairmtn.  I  would  like  to 
discuss  one  of  the  sig  alflcant  problems 
associated  with  the  de  «'elopment  of  fos- 
sil energy  resources,  si  ch  as  coeJ  and  oil 
shale,  or  geothermal  energy  resources. 
Such  developments  ma  /  have  a  potential 
for  release  of  toxic  si  astances  into  the 
environment.  A  majoi  unknown  associ- 
ated with  these  toxic  ;ubstances  is  the 
threshold  level  which  w  11  precipitate  car- 
clnoi?enic  reactions  in  fhe  human  popu- 
lation and  in  the  envifonment  at  large. 
With  the  committee's  Increase  of  $25 
million  Tor  environmental  and  safety 
jjrograms  we  can  addraps  these  problems 
in  a  meaningful  way  in  the  coming  fiscal 
years. 

The  committee  expre  sed  the  view  that 
the  exLsting  Federal  p  ogram  expertise 
in  the  area  of  toxlcolo  ;y  should  be  ex- 
amined by  ERDA  so  thi  other  centers  of 
national  stature  and  competence  would 
be  used  when  appropriate  as  a  comple- 
ment to  existing  programs  carried  out  in 
the  national  laboratoriee.  In  that  regard 
I  must  speak  with  considerable  pride  In 
the  National  ToxlcologicRl  Research  Cen- 
ter in  Pine  Bluff.  Ark.  fills  center  was 
established  in  facilities  )Au;ated  when  the 
Biological  Warfare  Cenler  was  closed  a 
number  of  years  ago.  Tae  stature  of  the 
National  Toxlcologlcal  Research  Center 
has  grown  over  the  years  lo  be  considered 
an  outstanding  focus  for  i  esearch  on  tox- 
icology and  related  topics  It  receives  sig- 
nificant funding  from  the  Federal  Pood 
and  I>rug  Admlnistratiori  and  the  Envi- 
ronmental Protection  Agmcy.  This  cen- 
ter may  well  prove  to  be  a  suitable  site 
for  toxicology  studies  related  to  develop- 
ment of  energy  resources 
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than  thnt  I  am  concerned  ^lat  the  Con- 
gress take  a  positive.  conAtnictlve  ap- 
proach to  the  energy  problrtn  So  much 
of  recent  legislation  has  been  concerBed 
with  restrictions  on  energy  consumption 
and  adjustment  of  consimiptlon  patterns. 
These  are,  of  course,  very  important  Is- 
sues but  there  r.re  other  options  for  posi- 
tive action  in  this  country).  Supporting 
ERDA's  authorization  bill  for  1977  will 
keep  faith  with  this  afllrmailve  approach 
to  our  country's  energy  prpblem^. 
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In  the  nonnuclear  portions  of  the 
ERDA  authorization,  the  recommenda- 
tions of  the  committee  demonstrate  its 
commitment  to  a  positive  energy  policy 
There  is  not  a  single  area  in  the  non- 
nuclear  divisions  of  ERDA  that  has  not 
had  its  authorization  increased  beyond 
the  OMB  suggested  levels.  The  largest 
increase  of  $82  5  million  went  to  conser- 
vation research  and  development.  This 
may  seem  ironic  in  the  light  of  the  posi- 
tive tone  I  have  Just  taken  Yet  the  em- 
phasis of  the  program  is  not  simply  using 
less  energy  but  rather  on  using  the  en- 
ergy available  in  more  efficient  ways.  For 
example,  the  programs  to  be  supported 
include  small  coal-fired  total  energy  sys- 
tems for  heating  and  electrifying  office 
and  residential  buildings.  Another  con- 
servation technology  will  examine  new- 
ways  to  recover  heat  from  solid  waste. 
More  exotic  conservation  projects  Include 
development  of  catalytic  combustion  boil- 
ers for  Industry  and  Improvements  in  the 
aluminum  electrolytic  smelter. 

Just  as  Congress  and  the  committee 
has  responded  to  their  perceptions  of  the 
public  consensus  by  Increasing  the  au- 
thorization for  conservation  substan- 
tially, in  the  same  way  the  promise  of 
solar  technologies  receives  encourage- 
ment in  the  bill.  The  committee  ha.s 
recommended  an  Increase  of  more  than 
$66  milUon.  This  brings  the  total  for  the 
solar  energj'  program  to  $229.2  million. 
Again  the  emphrsis  Is  positive.  Direct 
thermal  applications  of  solar  energy  for 
heating  and  cooling  of  buildings  and  for 
agriculture  and  process  heating  sup- 
ported for  near  and  midterm  applica- 
tions. Solar  electric  applications  capture 
the  imagination  with  their  variety,  from 
wind  systems  in  the  near  term  to  photo- 
voltaic and  solar  thermal  electric  In  the 
intermediate  period  and  ocean  thermal 
systems  for  long  term  contributions.  The 
hope  is  that  the  1980's  will  see  a  supple- 
mentary contribution  from  solar  electric 
systema  for  load  following  or  intermedi- 
ate load  generating  systems. 

As  exciting  as  the  conservation  and 
solar  technologies  are,  the  United  States 
has  depended  on  its  vast  coal  resources 
for  much  of  its  history.  And  it  appears 
that  we  will  have  to  turn  to  coal  once 
more,  until  we  have  learned  to  harness 
the  virtually  unlimited  renewable 
sources  of  energy  in  the  Sun  and  the 
fusion  process.  As  a  consequence  ERDA 
with  the  approval  of  Congress  Ls  spend- 
ing large  amounts  of  money  and  effort 
to  develop  clean,  efficient,  and  convenient 
ways  to  use  our  abundant  coal. 

In  addition  to  these  obvious  areas,  the 
committee  has  given  increased  and  con- 
tinuing support  to  the  geothermal  ener- 
gy program,  the  environment  and  safety 
program,  and  the  educational  efforts  of 
ERDA. 

Al«o  encouraging  Is  the  Increased  sup- 
port of  the  basic  energy  sciences.  So 
much  of  our  stren.cth  as  a  country  has 
depended  on  the  continued  innovation 
supported  by  both  Government  and  in- 
dustry. In  a  technological  society  that 
has  its  base  In  science,  such  Innovation 
can  continue  only  If  that  base  is  healthy. 
This  recognition  has  been  renewed  re- 
cently and  is  reflected  In  the  Increased 
authorization  for  the  basic  energy  sci- 
ences. 


Once  again  I  commend  the  work  of 
the  committee  for  your  attention  and 
support  this  bill  with  a  sense  of  urgency 
and  confidence  that  my  colleagues  will 
keep  faith  with  the  people  they  .serve. 

Mr.  VANIK.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  En- 
ergy Research  and  Development  Admin- 
istration authorization  which  is  before 
us  today  Is  once  again  a  disappointment. 
While  I  am  pleased  that  the  nonnuclear 
programs  were  increased  during  com- 
mittee and  subcommittee  consideration 
of  this  legislation  over  the  original 
ERDA  requests.  I  am  .still  dismayed  over 
the  continuing  budgetary  bias  in  favor 
of  nuclear  research  and  development,  at 
the  expense  of  the  significant  potential 
progress  that  we  would  be  making  in 
solar  energy  and  conservation  technol- 
ogies. 

It  is  estimated  that  by  the  year  2000. 
solar  energy  could  be  supplying  nearly 
25  percent  of  Uie  country's  energy  needj. 
However,  only  3.2  percent  of  the  ERDA 
budget  is  dedicated  to  solar  energy  re- 
search and  development  It  is  also  esti- 
mated by  ERDA  that  the  development 
and  use  of  such  consei-vation  technol- 
ogies as  waste  heat  utilization  could  ef- 
fectively reduce  the  amount  of  energy 
that  we  would  otlierwise  be  consuniing 
in  the  year  2000  by  25  percent,  without 
any  harm  to  our  economy.  Again,  how- 
ever, funding  for  conservation  R.  &  D. 
only  accounts  for  2.9  percent  of  tlie  total 
ERDA  budget.  In  fact,  the  total  fund- 
ing for  nonnuclear  ERDA  programs 
amounts  to  only  20  percent  of  th"  entire 
ERDA  budget  authorization  A  full  75 
percent  of  the  ERDA  budget  authoriza- 
tion is  dedicated  to  nuclear  energy  pro- 
grams R.  &  D.  For  the  third  year  since 
its  inception,  the  overwhelmmg  share 
of  the  ERDA  energy  R.  &  D.  budget  goes 
to  the  development  of  nuclear  power,  to 
the  detriment  of  the  development  of 
other  energy  sources  and  technologies. 

The  real  significance  of  this  budgetary 
Imbalance  is  quickly  learned  from  an  ex- 
amination of  who  stands  to  gain  from  the 
hea\T  emphasis  on  Federal  subsidies  for 
the  nuclear  Industry.  According  to  the 
Federal  Energy  Administration  and 
ERDA,  12  out  of  the  25  top  companies 
that  control  95  percent  of  this  countn's 
low-cost  uranium  reserves  have  signifi- 
cant oil  and  gas  interests.  In  fact,  these 
12  companies  control  51  percent  of  the 
total  supply  of  known  low-cost  uranium 
ore  reserves. 

In  other  words.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
petroleum  Industry  stands  to  gain  the 
most  from  the  development  of  nuclear 
energ>-.  'While  it  Is  not  surprising  that  the 
companies  that  already  have  substantial 
oil  and  gas  holdings  also  have  other 
underground  interests,  the  direct  correla- 
tion between  the  corporat.e  ownership  of 
nuclear  energy  potential  in  this  coun- 
trj'  and  the  heavy  emphasis  placed  on 
the  development  of  this  energy  supply 
by  the  Federal  Government  through 
ERDA  Ls  particularly  disturbing. 

This  emphasis  leads  one  to  wonder  who 
really  controls  the  energy  policy  In  this 
country,':  Congress,  which  takes  tiie  blame 
for  not  having  developed  a  cohesive  na- 
tional energy  policy,  or  the  oil  companies, 
who  stand  onlj'  to  gain  from  the  manipu- 
lation of  the  priorities  of  our  energy  de- 
velopment budget. 
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Mr  Chairman,  we  have  played  into  the 
hai.ds  of  the  big  oil  companies  for  far 
too  long.  Our  energy  policy  is  made  m 
the  back  rooms  of  corporate  powers,  and 
not  in  the  open  in  Congres-s  where  it 
."^hould  be  Now  we  are  rei>eatlng  the  folly 
of  the  first  half  of  thi,^  century,  by  en- 
couraging a  conthiued  stranglehold  on 
tills  Nation's  energy-  and  economy.  We 
are  already  heavily  .■subsidizing  the  so- 
called  energy  industries  with  generous 
tax  writeoffs  Now  we  are  asked  to  con- 
tinue to  provide  billions  of  dollars  in  di- 
rect ca.sh  subsidies,  so  that  they  may  con- 
tinue their  control  on  into  the  next  cen- 
tury. 

In  addition,  we  are  tolerating  one  of 
the  biggest  hypocricies  of  this  century. 
The  energy  companies  cry  for  free  enter- 
prise through  such  devices  as  the  dereg- 
ulation of  oil,  which  would  create  arti- 
ficially high  prices.  At  the  same  time 
they  are  seeking  special  Government 
subsidies  for  nuclear  development  Tlie 
free  enterprise  that  the  energy  indus- 
tries tout  so  highly  is  a  far  cry  from  the 
conception  of  free  enterprise  that  the 
small  storekeeper  or  farmer  maintains. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  believe  that  both  in- 
dustry and  the  Government  must  con- 
tribute to  the  development  of  new  energj' 
sources.  Kowever,  we  should  not  allow 
our  future  policies  to  be  determined  by 
a  handful  of  powerful  energy  companies. 
Their  financial  self-interest  must  not  be 
permitted  to  blur  the  vision  that  we  must 
employ  in  developing  these  programs.  We 
must  remove  these  critical  energy  re- 
search decisions  from  the  intense  pres- 
sures of  budgetary  politics  Tlie  financing 
of  energy  research  and  development 
should  be  accomplish-  d  through  an  in- 
dependent trust  lund  in  order  to  provide 
a  better  opportunity  for  adequate  fund- 
ing for  all  research  alternatives.  The  de- 
cisions that  we  make  in  the  next  few- 
years  will  affect  our  energy  supplies  for 
decades  to  come.  It  is  essential  tiiat  we 
insure  the  development  of  a  balanced 
energy  research  program  in  which  all 
important  energy  alternatives  will  re- 
ceive an  adequate  share  of  funding. 

Mr.  PRICE  Mr  Chairman,  during  the 
debate  on  title  I  of  the  bill,  there  has 
been  considerable  dL^tussion  concerning 
the  costs  of  electricity  generated  by  nu- 
clear power  compared  to  the  costs  of 
feneration  by  other  sources  of  energ>-. 
I  would  like  to  supply  for  the  record  the 
most  current  available  information  on 
the  costs  of  nuclear  power  generated 
electricity  and  the  costs  of  electricity 
generated  by  fossil  sources. 

I  insert  this  information  In  the 
Record : 

Costs 

A  recent  paper  deallnp  with  the  continu- 
ing comparison  of  nuclear  v?  conventional 
electric  generation  was  prepared  by  Gordon 
R  Corey,  Vice  Chairman.  Commonwealth 
Edison  Co.  dated  December  8.  197.S  Svich 
comparison  Is  a  necessary  or-golng  activity 
for  all  responsible  iittlltlps  which  mn.-Jt  de- 
cide on  the  tvpp  of  ceneratm?  imlts  tci  build 
when  adding  needed  capacity  Corey's  paper. 
entitled  simply.  -'A  Comparison  of  the  C^  ?t 
of  Nuclenr  Versus  Ccn\er.tlonal  Electric  Gen- 
eration", comprises  a  key  elcrr^PT.t  In  the  data 
available  to  ConimonweaUh  Edlscn  manas-r- 
ment  when  maklnp  decl.slons  on  f-apaclty 
additions.  The  central  Issues  and  conclusions 
of  r-orey's  puper  are  «\:mmar;7ed  here 


Corey  first  presented  the  actual  experience 
of  Commonwealth  Edison  In  nuclear  con- 
struction co6t,  dating  from  the  Dresden  2 
service  date  of  1970  to  the  projected  service 
date  of  the  Braldwood  units  In  the  1980's. 
as  follows. 

Nuclear  construction  costs 

Service  Cost 

Date  Per  Kw 

Dresden    1970-1  $146 

Quad   Cities 1972  161 

Zlon    1973-4  281 

LaSalle    1978-9  '450 

By.-o:i     1980-2  '  500 

Braldwood    :98!-2  ^  500 

•  Bistlmated. 

He  also  compared  present  regional  differ- 
ences in  construction  costs  throughout  the 
country  as  follows. 

Nuclear  construction  costs    (1973-74  service 
date) 

Cof^t  Per  Kw 
Northeast  and  Middle  Atlantic-..  $350-5-400 

Middle    West 280-J25 

Southeast   180-200 

Regional  fossil  fuel  costs  were  found  to 
compare  as  follows. 

Fossil  fuel  cost 
[Per  mUUonBTU) 

Estimated 

1974     Current 
Average      Market 

Co&l — P.O.B.  the  mine: 

nunolfi $0.35         $0.88 

Montana 0.27  0.63 

Eastern   Kentucky 1.25  0.90 

Oil 

No.    2 2.24  2.45 

No.    6 0.94  1   90 

Freight  rates  on  coal : 

To  New  York  from  eastern 

Kentucky    0  32  G  37 

To    Chicago    from    centra! 

Illinois  I 0.10  0.18 

To  Chicago  from  Montana.     0.  63  0.  65 

Corey  then  compared  nuclear  'construction 
cost  estimates  made  by  Commonwealth 
Edison,  by  the  FEA.  and  by  Arthur  D,  Little 
for  present-day  construction.  For  conveni- 
ence he  convert.ed  all  figures  to  1974  dollairs 
as  follows  with  the  ccxst  Sgures  Including 
capitalization  at  T'",  annual^;.-  of  f;;r.cis  used 
d'jrlng  construrtlon. 

Nuclear  construction  costs  per  KW  ' 
[1974  dollars) 
Commonwealth  Edison: 

High $463 

Low 401 

FYotaable  42! 

FEA  estimates 4.'33 

Arthur  D.  Little  estimates  for  New  Eng- 
land   454 

■  .Assumes  a  two-unit  station  of  1100  to 
120,1  MWe  per  tmlt. 

He  also  estimated  construction  cost  for  a 
coal-fired  station  as  follows:  Three  units  of 
800  >:\Vp  per  u;:it  were  selected  because  800 
MAVe  is  the  larpest  coal-flred  unit  which 
Commonwealth  regards  as  a  commercl.'.!ly 
standard  size  today. 

Coal-fired  construction  costs  per  KV,' 
11974  doUars) 

High $458 

lAv.x 392 

Probable   420 

■  -A.ssumes  a  three-unit  station  of  800  MWe 
per  unit.  Includes  flue  gas  SO.  scrubbers. 

These  results  show  that  the  most  probable 
cost  of   the  coai-fired   unit   i-    virtually   the 


same  as  the  mo.st  probable  cost  of  the  nu- 
cleaj  u;Jt.  If  scrubbers  are  omitted  from  the 
coai-Sred  unit  its  most  probable  cost  would 
diminish  by  $125  per  KW  and  the  nuclear 
coristruction  cost  disadvantage  relative  tC' 
coal  would  be  about  that  same  amo-ant. 

Corey  then  assumed  a  6C  %    capacity  facto: 
and  20^c-  per  year  carrving  charge  rate   yield- 
ing the  following  b;is-bar  carry: ng  charges 
Bus-Bar   Carrying  Charges  * 

MUlS   KWK 

Nuclear   .    1* 

Coal    'with  scrubbers) 16 

Coal   (Without  scrubbers) 1! 

*  .^ss times  a  20%  annua!  cajrylng  charge 
rate,  whlf'h  Is  high 

Corey  hastened  to  point  out  that  the  20  Vc 
assumption  Is  high  and  therefore  penalizes 
the  capital-intensive  alternative.  A  more 
realistic  value  would  be  le'"  .  However  it  was 
his  intention  to  be  conservative  regarding  the 
nuclear  costs  In  this  comparison. 

Fuel  costs  were  estimated  as  follows: 
Total  'uel  costs 
[Present  replacement  costs' 

Mills   KWH 

Nuclear    e'^   to  £ 

Hl-sii!fur  coal it 

Lo-sulfur  coal , :6 

OU  (no.  6) 23 

However,  hlgh-F-j.lfur  coal  is  regarded  a^ 
generally  unacceptable  by  Commonwealth 
Edison,  Until  scrubbers  are  further  devel- 
op>ed,  high  sulfur  coal  with  scrubbers  is  no: 
regarded  as  a  viable  "new  plant"  option 
ALSO,  several  assumptions  were  involved  in 
the  f\;el  cost  estimates  above  as  follows. 
Fuel  coff  a^ fuviptions 
Nuclear: 

$25  to  $35  per  lb  for  yellowcake 
$65  to  $75  per  BWU  with  0.3%  taUs  assay 
IMegairatt  Days  per  Metric  Ton  j 
Burn-i;p : 

Pressurized  water  reactors 33,  OOG 

Boiling  water  reactors 29,000 

Salvage  :  Net  cost  of  reprocessing  and  waste 
storage  less  recovery  of  ^-  mill  KWH 
f  Chicago  E>ellvery) 

\Cost  per  Million  Btu] 
F^ossll : 

Hl-sulfur  coal $1.0C 

Lo-sulf-ur  coal .  i  67 

Oil  fNo.  6) 2.38 

The  final  comparison  !n  total  bus-bar  cost 
was  a.s  follows 

TOTAL  EUS-BiR   COSTS  (WILLS    PER   KIL0A4TTH0UR) 


Nuclear 


Hi-  Lo- 

sulfur      sulfur 
ccal        coal 


Oil 


Carry. n£  chartes 16  16  11  11 

fuel... m-i      10  16  23 

Other 2  3  2  1 

Total 23>5-24    29  29  3? 

Nuclear  advantage 5-5H      5-5W       g-ji,^ 

•  Percent (li)       (U)       (26) 

Therefore,  In  the  view  of  Commonwealth 
Edison  the  nuclear  cost  advantage  over  coal 
Is  considerable,  and  over  oil  is  even  more  so, 

Mr,  McCLORY.  Mr  Chairman.  I  vrH] 
support  the  Jeffords  amendment  when 
it  is  orTercd  to  HR  13350.  which  wou^d 
si^mificantiy  increase  funding  for  the  de- 
velopment of  solar  energy  technologies, 
and  I  applaud  my  colleague,  the  gentle- 
man from  Vermont,  for  his  efforts  in 
bringing  this  mea.^ure  to  the  floor 

It  seems  to  me  that  solar,  geothermal, 
and  wind  energy  technologies  could  pro- 
vide  a   considerable   percentage   of   our 
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Nation's  energy  needs  In  this  century- 
If  the  development  of  these  technologies 
n^-elves  proper  program  eiiiphasls  and 
landing  within  ERDA.  Tlte  Jeffords 
amendment  to  the  1977  ERDA  authori- 
zation bill  would  provide  tils  needed 
funding  and  signify  this  He  use's  com- 
mitment to  a  balanced  progium  of  nu- 
clear and  nomiuclear  energy  sources. 

As  we  all  know,  the  need  for  clean, 
safe,  and  renewable  sources  of  energy 
has  never  been  greater.  The  t-emendous 
enthusiasm  for  the  developme  it  and  Im- 
plementation of  solar  energy  n  my  13th 
District  m  Illinois — and  thro  ighout  the 
Nation— is.  I  feel,  fin  Indicatlcn  that  our 
citizens  are  also  keenly  aw£  re  of  and 
concerned  about  our  future  en  ;rgy  needs, 
and  that  they  expect  our  fill  support 
for  the  most  forward-looking  energy 
technologies.  Increased  emphisls  on  so- 
lar, solar  thermal  and  wind  power,  under 
the  Jeffords  amendment,  will  afford  this 
country  a  broader  base  of  erergy  alter- 
natives sooner,  and  a'.so  allow  nuch  more 
flexibility  In  makluK  the  kind  of  energy 
choices  which  face  us  in  tlie  future  I 
urge  my  colleagues'  .support  of  this 
amendment. 

Mr.  PRICE.  Mr.  Chairman  I  have  no 
further  requests  for  time. 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  have  no  further  requests  for 
time. 

Mr.  TEAGUE.  Mr.  Chalmran.  I  have 
no  further  requests  for  tim« . 

The  CHAIRMAN.  There  be  ng  no  fur- 
ther requests  for  time,  pursuant  to  the 
rule,  the  Clerk  will  now  read  the  bill  by 
titles. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

H  R. 13350 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Hepresentatives  of  the  United 
America  in  Congress  assemblei 
accordance  with  section  261  of 
Energy  Act  of  1954.  as  amended 
3017).  section  305  of  the  Energy  :  leorganlza- 
tlon  Act  of  1974  (42  UB.C  68761.  and  sec- 
tion 16  of  the  Federal  Nonnuclwir  Enargy 
Re.search  and  Development  Act  >f  1074  (42 
use  8915).  there  Is  hereby  aulhorteed  to 
be  appropriated  to  the  Energy  R«  search  and 
Development  Administration  for  flAcal  year 
1977,  subject  to  titles  I.  U.  HI,  ^^  and  V  of 
this  Act.  the  following: 

(A)  Per  nonnuclear  energy  reiearcb.  de- 
velopment, and  demonstration  of  fossil, 
solar,  geothemial,  and  other  form  i  of  energy, 
for  energy  conservation,  and  fo  r  scientific 
and    technical    education,    $1,047  183.000. 

(B)  For  nuclear  energy  resear  :h  and  de- 
velopment, basic  research,  spa  :e  nuclear 
systems  and  other  technology,  u:  anlum  en- 
richment, national  security,  and  i  elated  pro- 
gram.s.  $5,252,504,000. 

(C)  For     environmental     ressarch 
safety,  basic  energy  sciences.  pri>gram  sup- 
port, and  related  programs.  $684,348,000. 

TITLE  I— NONNUCLEAR  PROORAMS 

OPEKATTNO    EXPXNBSa 

Sec.  101.  For  "Operating  expenses",  for  the 
following  programs,  a  sum  of  d(  liars  equal 
to  the  total  of  the  following  amounts: 

Fossil  Enebot  DrvKi^p»«NT. — 

(1)  Coal: 

(A)  Coal  liquefaction,  $76,830.0(0. 

(B)  High  Btu  gasification.  $53,064,000. 

(C)  Low  Btu  gasincation.  $47.o4o,000. 

(D)  Advanced  power  systems,  k22.600.000. 

(E)  Direct  conjhiistlon.  $53,416,  XK). 

(F)  Advanced  research  and  supporting 
technology  for  the  following: 

(1)  Coal  conversion  processes.  $  5.200.000. 
(U)  Direct  utilization,  $6,660.00  i. 
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(lU)  MaterUls  and  components,  $8,586,000. 
(iv)  System  studies,  $10,360,000 
(Q)  Demonstration  plants.  $53,000,000 
(H)    Maguetohydrodynamloe.    $37,441,000. 
(3)   Petroleum  and  Natural  Oas: 

(A)  G&s  and  oil  extraction,  $41,374,000 

(B)  Supporting  rejjearch.  $1,831,000 

(3)  In-sltu  Technology: 

(A)  OH  shale.  $21,086,000. 

(B)  In-sltu  coal  gasification,  $15,036,000. 

(C)  Supporting  research.  $1,310,000. 
SOLJUt  Enerot  Devxlopmknt. 

(4)  Solar  Heating  and  Cooling.  $78,900,000. 
(6)    Other  Solar  Energy   Programs,  $130.- 

800.000 

Oeotkcrmal  Encrct  Development 

(6)  Oeothermal  Energy  Development.  $71.- 
000.000.  including  $3,600,000  for  InltUtlon  of 
activities  necessary  to  the  construction  of  a 
hot  brine  teet  facility 

CONSXIIVATION     RCSXAXCK     AKD     DEVELOPMENT 

(7)  Conservation  Research  and  Develop- 
ment In  Electric  Energy  System  and  Energy 
Storage.  $55,600,000. 

(8 1  Conservation  Research  and  Develop- 
ment In  Transpiirtatlon.  Industry,  Buildings, 
and  Improved  Conversion  EtQclency,  $113,- 
350.000. 

(9)  Conservation  Research  and  Develop- 
ment:  Energy  Extension  Service,  $10,000,000. 

( 10 )  To  carry  out  the  municipal  aolld  waste 
demon^itratlon  price  guarantee  program  au- 
thorized by  section  110  of  this  Act,  $5,000,000. 

ScncNTiric  AND  Techi^cal  Education 

(11)  Srientlflc  and  Technical  Education. 
$5,000,000. 

PLANT  AND  CAPrTAI.  KUtrtPMENT 

Sec  102  (a)  For  "Plant  and  capital  equip- 
ment". Including  construction,  acquisition, 
or  modification  of  facilities.  Including  land 
acquisition;  and  aoqiilaltlon  and  fabrication 
of  capital  equipment  not  related  to  construc- 
tion, a  sum  of  dollars  equal  to  the  total  of 
the  following  amounts: 

(1)  FoBsIl   Energy   Development — Coal: 

(A)  Project  77-1 -a.  modifications  and  ad- 
ditions to  Energy  R&search  Centers.  $6,900.- 
000. 

(B)  Project  77-I-b  for  a  high  Btu  pipeline 
gas  demonstration  plant  (which  Is  eatlmated 
to  cost  a  total  of  $500,000,000.  Including  the 
non-Federal  share  of  such  cost)  Is  author- 
ized. The  amount  authorised  for  such  plant 
is  $10,000,000. 

(C)  Project  77-1-c  for  fuel  gas  low  Btu 
demonstration  plant  (which  Is  estimated  to 
cost  a  total  of  $380,000,000,  Including  the 
n>n- Federal  share  of  such  cost)  Is  author- 
ized The  amount  authorized  for  such  plant 
Is  $6,000,000 

(2)  Conservation  Rasearch  and  Develop- 
ment: 

(Ai  Project  77-17-a  Combustion  Reeearch 
Center.  M. 500. 000. 

(3)  Capital  Equipment,  not  related  to 
construction : 

(A)  Fossil  energy  development.  $1,020,000. 

(B)  Conservation  research  and  develop- 
ment. $11,050,000 

(C)  Solar  energy  development,  e8.600.000 

(D)  Geothermal  energy  development, 
$3,200,000. 

(b)  There  Is  authorized  an  additional 
sum  of  $."10,000,000  for  the  clean  boUer  fuel 
demonstration  plan  (project  76-1 -a)  author- 
ized by  section  101(b)(1)  of  the  Act  of 
December  31.  1975  (89  Stat.  1065). 

(c)  There  Is  authorized  an  additional 
sum  of  $15,000,000  for  the  five  megawatt  solar 
thermal  test  facility  (76-2-«)  authorized  by 
section  101(b)  (2)  of  the  Act  of  December  31. 
1976   (89  Stat.   1065). 

PROVISIONS    RFLATINC    ONLY    TO    FOSSIL    ENmCT 
DEVELOPME.NT    PROGRAMS 

Sec.  103.  Funds  appropriated  pursuant  to 
this  Act  for  "Operating  expenses"  for  fossil 
energy  purposes  may  be  used  for  (1)  any 
facilities  which  may  be  required  at  locations. 


other  than  Installations  of  the  Administra- 
tion, for  the  performance  of  research  and 
development  contracts,  and  (2)  grants  to 
any  organl2satton  for  purchase  or  construc- 
tion of  research  facilities.  No  such  funds  shall 
be  used  for  the  acquisition  of  land.  Fee  title 
to  all  such  faculties  shall  be  vested  In  the 
United  States,  unless  the  Administrator 
determines  In  writing  that  the  programs  of 
research  and  development  authorized  by  this 
Act  shall  best  be  implemented  by  vesting 
fee  title  In  an  entity  other  than  the  United 
States:  Provided,  That,  before  approving  the 
vesting  of  title  In  such  entity,  the  AdminLs- 
trator  shall  (A)  transmit  such  determina- 
tion, together  with  all  pertinent  data,  to  the 
Committee  on  Science  and  Technology  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  and  the  Comnilttee 
on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  of  the  Senate, 
and  (B)  wait  a  period  of  thirty  calendar  days 
(not  Including  any  day  In  which  either  House 
of  Congress  is  not  In  session  because  of 
adjournment  of  more  than  three  calendar 
days  to  a  day  certain  i ,  unless  prior  to  the 
expiration  of  such  period  each  such  com- 
mittee has  transmitted  to  the  Administrator 
written  notice  to  the  effect  that  such  com- 
mittee has  no  objection  to  the  proposed 
action.  Each  grant  shall  t>e  made  under  such 
conditions  as  the  Administrator  deems  neces- 
sary to  Insure  that  the  United  Stat««  will 
receive  therefrom  benefits  adequate  to  Justify 
the  making  of  the  ^-rant.  No  such  funds  shall 
be  used  under  clause  ( 1 )  of  the  first  sentence 
of  this  section  for  the  construction  of  any 
major  facility  the  estimated  cost  of  which. 
Including  collateral  equipment,  exceeds 
$250,000  unless  the  Administrator  shall  (1) 
transmit  a  report  on  such  major  facility 
showing  the  nature,  purpose.  location,  and 
estimated  cost  of  such  facility  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Science  and  Technology  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  and  the  Committee 
on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  of  the  Senate, 
and  (11)  wait  a  period  of  thirty  calendar 
days  (not  Including  any  day  in  which  either 
House  of  Congress  Is  not  In  session  because 
of  adjournment  of  more  than  three  calendar 
days  to  a  day  certain),  unless  prior  to  the 
expiration  of  such  period  each  such  com- 
mittee has  transmuted  to  the  Administrator 
wTltten  notice  to  the  effect  that  such  com- 
mittee has  no  objection  to  the  proposed 
action. 

Sbc.  104.  Not  to  exceed  3  per  centum  of 
all  funds  appropriated  pursuant  to  this  Act 
for  "Operating  expenses"  for  fossil  energy 
purposes  may  be  used  by  the  Administrator 
to  construct,  expand,  or  modify  laboratories 
and  other  faculties.  Including  the  acquisi- 
tion of  land,  at  any  location  under  the  con- 
trol of  the  Administrator,  if  the  AdnUnlstra- 
tor  determines  that  ( 1 )  such  action  would 
be  necessary  because  of  changes  In  the  na- 
tional programs  authorized  to  be  funded  by 
this  Act  or  because  of  new  scientific  or  engi- 
neering developments,  and  (2)  deferral  of 
such  action  untU  the  enactment  of  the  next 
authorization  Act  would  be  inconsistent  with 
the  policies  established  by  Congress  for  the 
Administration.  No  pwrtlon  of  such  srums 
may  be  obligated  for  expenditure  or  ex- 
pended for  such  activities,  unless  (A)  a 
period  of  thirty  calendar  days  (not  including 
any  day  In  which  either  House  of  Congress 
Is  not  In  session  because  of  adjournment  of 
more  than  three  calendar  days  to  a  day  cer- 
tain) has  passed  after  the  Administrator 
has  transmitted  to  the  Committee  on  Science 
and  Technology  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives and  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  In- 
siUar  Affairs  of  the  Senate  a  written  report 
containing  a  full  and  complete  statement 
concerning  (I)  the  nature  of  construction, 
explanslon.  or  modification.  (U)  the  cost 
thereof.  Including  the  coet  of  any  real  estate 
action  pertaining  thereto,  and  (111)  the  rea- 
son why  such  corLstructlon.  expansion,  or 
modification  is  necessary  and  In  the  na- 
tional Interest,  or  (B)  each  such  committee 
before    the    expiration    of   such   i>erlod    has 
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transmitted  to  the  Administrator  written 
notice  to  the  effect  that  such  committee  has 
no  objection  to  the  proposed  action. 

Sec.  105.  Notwithstanding  any  other  ap- 
plicable provision  of  law.  the  Initial  authori- 
zation In  this  Act  or  any  other  Act  hereto- 
fore or  hereafter  enacted  to  con.<!truct,  pursu- 
ant to  section  8  of  the  Federal  Nonnuclear 
Energy  Research  and  Development  Act  of 
1974  (42  U.S.C.  5907).  any  fossil  energy  dem- 
onstration plant  shall  expire  at  the  end  of 
the  three  full  fiscal  years  following  the  date 
of  enactment  of  such  authorization.  un!e.s.s 
1 1 )  funds  to  construct  each  such  plant  are 
appropriated  or  otherwise  provided  pursuant 
to  applicable  law  prior  thereto,  or  (2)  such 
authorization  period  Is  extended  by  specific 
Act  of  Congress  hereafter  enacted. 

Sec.  106.  All  moneys  received  by  the  Ad- 
ministrator from  auy  fosslle  energy  activity 
shall  be  paid  Into  the  Treasury  to  the  credit 
of  miscellaneous  receipts,  except  that  on 
December  1  of  each  year  the  Admnlstrntor 
shall  provide  to  the  Committee  on  Science 
and  Technology  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives and  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  In- 
s-jlar  AfTalri  of  the  Senate  a  report  of  all 
such  receipts  for  the  preceding  fiscal  year, 
including,  but  not  limited  to,  the  amount 
and  source  of  such  revenues  and  the  program 
and  subprogram  activity  generating  such 
revenues. 

GENERAL  PROVISIONS  RELATING  TO  NONNT7CLEAB 
PROGRAMS  OTHER  THAN  FOSSIL  ENERGT  DEVEL- 
OPMENT 

Sec  107.  The  Administrator  k  authorized 
to  perform  construction  design  services  for 
any  Administration  construction  project 
whenever  ( 1 )  such  construction  project  has 
t)een  Included  In  a  proposed  authorization 
bill  transmitted  to  the  Congress  by  the  Ad- 
ministrator, and  (2)  the  Administrator  de- 
termines that  the  project  Is  of  such  urgency 
that  construction  of  the  project  should  be 
Initiated  promptly  upon  enactment  of  legis- 
lation appropriating  funds  for  its  construc- 
tion. 

Sec.  108.  Any  moneys  received  b>  the  Ad- 
ministration may  be  retained  and  u.sed  for 
operating  expenses  (except  sums  received 
from  disposal  of  property  under  the  Atomic 
Energy  Community  Act  of  1956  and  the  Stra- 
teplc  Critical  Materials  StockpUlng  Ac:,  as 
amended,  and  fees  re(e!\ed  for  tests  jr  l!i- 
veetlgatlons  under  the  Act  of  May  I6,  1910. 
as  amended  (42  U.S.C.  2301;  bO  USC,  98h; 
30  VS.C.  7)).  notwithstanding  the  provi- 
sions of  section  3617  of  the  Revised  Statistes 
(31  U.S.C.  484).  and  may  reniaUi  available 
until  expended. 

Sec.  109.  Transfers  of  sums  from  the  "Op- 
erating expenses"  appropriation  may  be  made 
to  other  agencies  of  the  Government  for  the 
performance  of  the  work  for  which  the  ap- 
propriation Is  m.ide,  and  in  such  ca.ses  the 
sums  so  transferred,  may  be  merged  \n-i'h  tlie 
appropriation  to  which  transferred 

Sec.  10.  The  Administrator  is  authorized, 
subject  to  the  appropriation  of  funds  pur- 
suant to  section  101(10)  of  thl.s  Act.  to  es- 
tablish and  Implement,  under  .sr-t  il,  :.  7(ai 
(4)  of  the  Federal  Nonnuclear  Energy  Re- 
search and  Development  Art  of  1974  1 42 
XJS.C.  5906(a)(4))  and  In  accordanve  with 
section  7(c)  of  such  Act  (42  V£C.  .^906  (c)  ), 
a  price-support  program  to  demonstrat*  mu- 
nicipal solid  waste  reprocessing  for  the  pro- 
duction of  fuels  and  energy  intensive  prod- 
ucts. 

Sec.  111.  (a)  Funds  made  available  to  carry 
out  nonuclear  programs,  other  thaii  fu.s.su  en- 
ergy programs,  for  fiscal  year  1077  may  be 
used  for  activities  In  the  field  of  intermedi- 
ate technology,  through  grants;  in  .support  of 
an  expanded  and  coordinated  effort  tn  pro- 
mote the  development  and  dissemination  of 
technologies  appropriate  to — 

(1)  the  needs  of  local  comnmnJtles  and 
which  can  enhance  communliy  self-reliance 
through  the  use  of  available  natural  re- 
sources; 


(2)  the  use  of  renewable  resources  and  the 

conservation  of  nonrenewable  resources, 

(3)  application.s  whl'  h  are  energy  con.'^er-. - 
lug,  envlronmentaUy  sound,  small  scale,  dur- 
able, and  low  cost;  and 

(4)  applications  •w-nicn  demonstratr-  sim- 
plicity of  Installation,  operation,  and  main- 
tenance. 

(b)  The  Administrator  shall  prepare  a 
detailed  proposal  to  carry  out  this  .section 
and  .shall  keep  the  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  .^IT^lrs  of  the  Sen.^te  and  the 
Ccmmlttee  on  Science  and  Technology  of 
the  Hou.se  of  Repre.ser.tatives  fully  a:. a  ci;r- 
re.itly  informed  concerning  the  development 
of  the  proposal.  The  proposal  shall  be  trans- 
mitted to  6  ich  comm.ttees  as  a  part  of  the 
annual  report  required  by  section  15ia)il 
of  the  Federal  Nonnuclear  Research  and  De- 
velopment Act  of  1974  (42  U.S.C  6914(a)  (1)  ) 
beginning  In  1977. 

GENERAL     PROVISIONS     RELATING      TO     ALL     NON- 
NUCLEAR    .'PROGRAMS 

Sec  112.  Except  as  otherwise  provided  in 
this  title — 

(1)  no  amount  appropriated  pursuant  to 
this  Act  may  be  used  for  any  nonnuclear 
program  In  excess  of  the  amount  actually 
authorL'ed  for  that  particular  program  by 
this  Act. 

(2)  no  amount  appropriated  pursuant  to 
this  Act  may  be  used  lor  any  nonnuclear 
program  which  has  not  been  preser.ted  to.  or 
requested  of,  the  Congress. 

unless  (A)  a  period  of  thirty  calendar  day.- 
(not  including  ar.y  day  in  which  cither  House 
of  Congress  Is  not  in  sessli;;  because  of  ad- 
journment of  more  than  three  calendar  days 
to  a  day  certain  '  ha-s  pa,s.sed  after  the  recelp* 
by  the  Committee  o:i  Science  and  Technol- 
ogy of  the  House  of  Representatives  and  the 
Committee  on  Interior  ajid  Insular  A!T»'.rs 
of  the  Senate  of  notice  given  the  Adminis- 
trator containing  a  full  and  complete  state- 
ment of  the  action  proposed  to  be  taken  and 
the  facts  and  circumstances  relied  upon  ;n 
support  of  such  proposed  action,  or  'Bi  ench 
.such  committee  before  the  explratlo:.  of  such 
period  has  transmitted  to  the  Admlnistrnt.  .r 
ur.fen  notice  to  the  effect  that  such  com- 
mittee has  no  objection  to  the  proposed 
action:  Proinded,  That  the  following  cate- 
gories may  not,  as  a  result  of  reprograming. 
be  decrea.*ed  by  more  than  10  per  centum  of 
the  sums  appropriated  pursuant  to  this  Act 
for  such  categories:  Coal,  petroleum  and  nat- 
ural gas,  in  situ  techno. logy,  solar,  geother- 
mal. and  co;i.servatlon 

Sec.  113  The  Administrator  sb.all  'ubin:: 
to  the  Committee  on  Science  and  Te-h:.oI- 
ofj  of  the  House  of  Representatives  and  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  of 
the  Senate  a  detailed  explanation  of  the  al- 
location of  the  funds  appropriated  pursua::t 
to  sections  101,  102,  301,  and  302  of  this  Act 
for  nonnuclear  energy  programs  and  sub- 
programs, reflecting  the  relationships,  co;:- 
slstencies.  and  dlsslmilarltie.s  between  thos<^ 
allocations  and  (a)  the  comprehensive  pro- 
gram definition  transmitted  p:;rsuant  to 
section  102  of  the  Geotheimal  Energy  Re- 
.search. Development,  and  Demonstration 
Act.  (b)  the  comprehensive  program  defini- 
tion transmitted  pursuant  to  section;  15  of 
the  Solar  Energy  Re.search,  Dev  elot^ment.  and 
Demonstration  Act  of  1974  (42  U.S.C.  5564  > , 
(c)  the  comprehe:;slve  plan  for  nonnuclear 
energy  research,  development,  and  demon- 
stration tran.smitted  pursuant  to  section  6 
of  the  Federal  Nonnuclear  Energy  Research 
and  Development  Act  of  1974  (42  USC. 
5905) 

Rec.  114.  Section  13  of  the  Federal  Ken- 
nuclear  Energv  Research  and  Development 
Act  of  1974  (42  U.SC.  5912)  Is  amended 
by— 

I  I)  striking,  in  the  first  sentence  of  sub- 
section (a),  the  words  "At  the  request  of 
the  Administrator,  the"  and  Inserting  there- 
in "The'; 


i2i  striking,  in  the  first  sentence  of  sub- 
sec-ion  ib).  the  words  "prepare  or  have 
prepared  an  assessemnt  of  the  availability 
of  adequate  water  resources."  and  insert- 
ing therein  the  following:  "request  the 
Water  Resources  Council  to  prepare  an  as- 
ses.s:r,ent  of  water  requirement*  and  avail - 
abillt .  for  such  project.";  and 

(3)  adding  at  tne  end  thereof  a  new  sub- 
section to  read  as  follows  : 

"if)  The  AGmlnlstra':or  shall,  upon  en- 
actment of  this  subsection,  be  a  member 
of  the  Council." 

Sec.  115.  (ai  The  Administrator  shall 
classify  each  recipient  of  any  award,  con- 
tract, or  other  financial  arrangement  in  any 
nonnuclear  research,  developnieiit,  or  dem- 
onstration category  as — 

( 1 )  a  Federal  agency, 

(2)  a  non-Federal  governmental  ent:tT. 

(3)  a  prof.tmaking  enterprise  (indicating 
whether  or  not  It  Is  a  small  business  con- 
cern, 

(4)  a  nonprof.t  eiiterprise  other  than  an 
educational  institution,  or 

(5)  a  nonprofit  educational  i:.stitution, 
(b)  The  InforniatioR  required  by  subsec- 
tion ia\  along  with  the  dollar  amount  of 
earh  award,  contract,  or  other  f.nancia!  ar- 
rangement made,  shall  be  included  as  an 
appendix  to  the  annual  report  required  by 
section  15 (a)  of  tlie  Federal  Nonnuclear 
Energy  Research  and  Development  Act  of 
1974  142  U.S.C.  5914):  PTor:drr:_  Tliat  small 
purchases  or  contracts  of  less  than  810,000, 
■.\h!ch  are  expected  from  the  requirements 
of  advertising  by  section  2,'^2ici(3)  of  title 
41,  United  States  Code,  shall  be  exempt  from 
the   reporting  requirements   of   this   section. 

Sec  116.  The  Administrator  shall  submit 
a  report  to  the  Congress.  s:x  months  after 
enactment  of  this  Act.  on  the  en-j-lronmen- 
tal  monitoring  assessment,  and  control  ef- 
forts, relating  to  environment,  safety,  a-id 
health,  which  are  required  to  successfully 
demonstrate  any  project,  which  is  subject 
to  sections  8  le)  and  (fl  of  the  Federal  Non- 
nuclear  Energy  Research  and  Development 
Act  of  1974  (42  U.S.C.  5907  le)  and  (f)  ),  and 
is  authorized  by  this  Act  or  by  any  other 
Act.  Tlie  report  shall  contain  the  extent  to 
which  mcnitorlng  and  control  Is  required, 
the  estimated  costs  thereof,  and  the  respon- 
sibility for  such  monitoring  and  control,  as 
between  the  Federal  and  non-Federal  par- 
ticipants. 

Mr.  TEAGUE  'during  the  reading). 
Mr.  Chairman.  I  ask  unanimous  ron-scnt 
that  title  I  be  corisidered  as  read,  printed 
in  the  Record,  and  open  to  amendment 
at  any  point. 

Tlie  CHAIRMAN.  If  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  referlng  to  the  fir.st  section 
and  title  I? 

Mr.  TEAGUE.  And  title  I.  Mr.  ChaL'- 
man. 

The  CHAIRM.AN.  Ls  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas' 

There  was  no  objection. 

COMMTTTEE    AMENDMENT 

The  CHAIRMAN  The  Clerk  will  re- 
port the  committee  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Committee  amendment'  On  page  2.  line  13. 
delete  the  figure  "$5,252,604,000"  and  substi- 
tute  therefor   the   figure   "S5.253.304,000". 

The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 
to. 

AMENDMEN-T     OrFiTRED     BY     MR       .MiTBHO 

Mr.  AMBRO.  Mr.  Chalrm.an,  I  offer 
an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Amendmpnt  ofTered  by  Mr  Ambro:  In  title 
1.  the  nonnuclear  title,  on  page  3,  line  21 


J 


lUlO 

change  the  period  at  the  end  df  the 
a  comma  and  add:    'including  i  4  mill 
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the  line  to 

ion  tor 

Solar  Energy 


inUltttlon   of   activities  at   the 
Reoearch  Institute." 

And  on  page  6.  line  15  chan  ;e  the  period 
at  the  end  of  tJie  line  to  a  cons  ma  and  add: 
•including  $16  million  for  initiation  of  ac- 
tivities at  the  Solar  Energy  R«  search  Insti- 
tute in  the  areas  of  modmcatloi .  of  racllltles, 
acquisition  and  fabrication  of  cfipltal  equip- 
ment, and  design  of  the  final  Installation." 

Mr  AMBRO  Mr.  Chairman,  for  the 
lasc  year,  the  E.iergy  Research  and  De- 
velopment Admlnistralion  hds  moved  at 
less  than  full  speed  in  estalllshlng  the 
Solar  Energy  Research  Institute.  Twelve 
months  of  following  this  activity,  or  more 
appropriately  this  lack  of  a:tlvity.  has 
convinced  me  that  there  Is  a  need  for  a 
strong  reaffirmation  of  congressional  In- 
tent that  such  an  installatio:  i  should  be 
established. 

My  amendment  Is  jast  sucl  i  an  action. 
Taking  the  dollar  figure  si  ggested  by 
ERDA.  the  amendment  assures  tluit 
funds  win  be  allocated  to  ;he  project 
during  fiscal  year  1977.  Without  adding 
to  the  total  authorization  figure,  this 
mea5.ure  assures  that  the  Irstltute  will 
receive  adequate  funding  In  Its  startup 
period. 

There  Is  a  clear  need  for  his  kind  of 
action.  Over  the  last  year,  the  ERDA 
Solar  Energy  Research  Institute  program 
has  been  subject  to  constant  delays.  The 
potential  importance  of  the  laboratory 
merits  better  attention  than  It  has  been 
given.  A  National  Academy  of  Sciences 
study  team  suggested  that  t]ie  Institute 
could  serve  as  a  major  stlmulas  to  the 
Nation's  Infant  solar  Industry  By  provid- 
ing research  and  developmeit  skills,  as 
well  as  a  consulting  role  for  th  e  manufac- 
turers Involved,  there  Is  a  -eal  chance 
that  the  most  ambitious  gorls  for  solar 
energy  can  be  achieved  In  a  compressed 
period  of  time. 

This  Is  how  our  subcomm  Ittee  chair- 
man Mr.  McCoRMACK  descrl  )ed  the  In- 
stitute on  October  22  when  we  were 
reviewing  the  ERDA  prograrr  : 

The  Institute  will  have  a  unique  and  ex- 
tremely Important  role  to  pla;  In  knitting 
the  fabric  of  solar  energy,  reseirch.  and  de- 
velopment Into  a  total  program. 

And  It  Is  because  of  the  shaky  start 
ERDA  has  made  In  moving  toward  the 
Institute  that  this  amendm;nt  Is  being 
offered. 

Another  consideration  enters  Into  this 
program.  While  I  have  no  doubt  that 
ERDA  personnel  are  committed  to  the 
Institute's  success,  they  alio  put  great 
stress  on  the  first  several  years  of  opera- 
tion for  determining  whether  the  Insti- 
tute will  be  expanded  in  tlie  future  If 
internal  difficulties  make  It  impossible 
for  the  Institute  to  get  adequate  funding 
during  startup,  the  project  might  be 
called  un.successful  when  in  fact  It  wn.s 
not  given  a  chance.  The  amendment 
helps  It  get  off  to  a  sound  sta:  t 

Potential  impact  of  the  Institute  is 
enormous.  As  a  highly  visibe  symbol  of 
the  Government's  belief  In  solar  energy. 
It  can  serve  as  a  starting  pjlnt  for  ex- 
pansion of  solar  manufacturing  Inter- 
e.sts.  At  the  same  time,  the  Federal  com- 
mitment  wlU  help  stlmulai  e   the  con- 


sumer purchases  of  solar  equipment  and  minority  sld»  lM»  re.  iewod  the  propcsal 

further    aid    the    manufacturing    base  offered  by  th«  gwitleman,  and  we  see  no 

And  Uiroughout  this  process,  the  Insti-  ^problem  with  U  We  would  accept  U. 

tute  will  be  doing  the  basic  and  applied        "'" 


research  tlaat  will  make  solar  Increas- 
ingly attractive  to  a  wider  part  of  the 
consumer  market.  Efficiency  can  be 
raised  and  price  lowered  through  a  solid 
research  and  development  effort. 

In  drafting  this  amendment.  I  was 
especially  concerned  that  it  would  be 
overly  prescriptive.  I  have  no  desire  to 
constrain  the  ERDA  administration  in 
doing  Its  Job.  But  In  the  first,  crucial 
startup  year,  when  adequate  funds  are 
essential  for  project  initiation  and  staff 
morale,  tliLs  kind  of  budget  assurance  Is 
needed  And  since  it  Is  only  a  1-year 
authorization,  normal  laboratory  budg- 
eting will  resume  In  fiscal  year  1978. 

Throughout  these  considerations,  we 
must  consider  the  central  reason  for  de- 
veloping solar  energy  It  is  an  environ- 
mentally benign,  nondepletable  energy 
source  with  numerous  applications  that 
should  be  made  an  element  of  our  energy 
economy.  It  can  provide  nr.-ir-term  re- 
lief to  many  now  fared  with  ever-in- 
creasing home  heating  costs  based  on 
the  rising  prices  of  fossil  fuels,  and  it 
has  the  long-term  potential  of  provid- 
ing part  of  the  electrical  power  needs  of 
the  Nation  as  research  and  development 
projects  are  commercialized. 

The  Solar  Energy  Research  Institute 
is  the  necessary  first  step  toward  real- 
izing these  potentials  offered  by  solar 
energ>'.  By  freeing  Its  budget  from  the 
politics  of  budgeting  In  1t«  startup  year. 
It  will  have  the  opportunity  to  make  the 
stronge?;t  possible  contribution  to  the 
national  solar  energy  research,  develop- 
ment, and  demonstration  program. 

Mr  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Chairman,  vi-111 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr  AMBRO  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  WashlnKton 

Mr.  McCORMACK  Mr.  Chairman. 
I  thank  the  gentleman  for  jieldlng.  I 
want  to  establish  one  point  for  the  rec- 
ord, with  certainty.  That  Is.  that  there  Is 
no  increase  In  funding  In  this  amend- 
ment, and  that  this  Is  a  one  time  only 
requirement  which  applies  only  to  this 
fl.scal  year 

Mr.  AMBRO  In  both  cases  the  distin- 
guished chairman  of  the  subcommittee 
Is  absolutely  accurate  There  is  no  in- 
crease In  funding  levels  In  either  of  the 
requirements  and  It  Is  a  one  time  effort. 

Mr  McCORMACK.  Given  that  assur- 
ance, I  have  no  objection  to  the  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  AMBRO   I  thank  the  gentleman 

Mr.  TEAGUE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  AMBRO.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Texas. 

Mr  TEAOUE.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
chairman  of  the  committee  knows  of  no 
opfxjsltlon  to  this  amendment.  As  far  as 
this  side  of  the  aisle  Is  concerned,  we 
accept  It 

Mr.  AMBRO.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr  AMBRO.  I  yield  to  the  ppntleman 
from  Callfomlft 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr  Chiilmiaii,  the 


Mr.  AMBRO.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  LAGOMARSINO.  Mr.  Clialrman, 
will  tht'  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  AMBRO.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  CiUitorrua. 

Mr.  LACxOMARSINO  Mr  Chiiirm;\i;.  I 
would  like  to  commend  the  gentleman  lor 
offering  his  amendment.  ThLs  adoption  of 
amendment  i?  one  .specific  way  we  can 
show  our  interest  in  this  worthy  project. 
It  is  something  that  can  be  made  work- 
able and  practical,  and  something  that 
we  can  get  underway  right  away 

Mr.  AMBRO.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
very  much  for  his  comments. 

The  CHAIRM.A.N  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
maii  from  New  York  iMr.  Ambro'. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  OTTINGER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  to  strike  the  last  word 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  put  in  the  Record  an 
amendment  which  would  prohibit  the 
use  of  any  funds  under  this  act  by  ERDA 
to  establish  or  fund  an  Office  of  Com- 
mercialization. I  undentar.d  that  ERDA 
has  said  It  did  not  Intend  to  use  any  such 
funds  for  this  purpose,  and  that  any  such 
funds  to  provide  for  an  office  of  commer- 
cialization, are  to  be  provided  under  H.R 
12112,  if  that  Is  passed. 

I  am  told  by  my  good  chairman  that 
this  is  also  the  intent  of  the  committee 
If  he  will  confirm  that,  I  will  not  offer 
the  amendment. 

Mr.  TEAGUE  Mr.  Chairman,  If  the 
gentleman  will  yield.  I  will  say  that  is 
certainly  the  Intent  of  the  committee  as 
the  chairman  vmderstands  It.  Certainly, 
this  bill  does  not  deal  with  ERDA  going 
Into  commercialization. 

Mr.  OTTINGER.  I  thank  the  chair- 
man. 

AMENCMXNTS  OVTXRZO   BY    MJt.  JETTOBOS 

Mr  JEFFORDS  Mr  Chairman.  I  offer 
amendments. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendments  offered  by  Mr.  Jcrroaas: 
Page  2.  line  9  strike  out  "$1,047,182",  and 
insert  In  lieu  thereof  $1,184,882,000" 

Page  3.  strike  out  line  24  and  Insert  In  lieu 
thereof  the  following. 

(6)    Other  Solar  Energy  Programs: 

I  A )  Agricultural  and  process  heat,  $6,700,- 
000 

(B)   Solar  thermal  conversion,  $65,000,000 

( C  1  Ocean  thermal  energy  conversion.  $17,- 
000,000 

(D)  Photovoltalcs.  $81,000,000. 

(E)  Wind  energy   oonverslon.   $28,800,000. 
(Fi  Fuels  from  blomaas,  $6,000,000. 

(0)  Technical  support,  $8,500,000. 

(H)  Solar  Energv  Research  Institute,  $4,- 
000,000. 

(1)  Ref)ort  on  solar-electric  generation  sys- 
tems tas  provided  In  section  112).  $1,000,000 

(Ji  Additional  program  sttpport  (In  ac- 
cordance with  section  113).  $1,500,000 

Page  6.  after  line  24.  Insert  the  following 
new  subsection  • 

(d)  There  Li  also  authorized — 

( 1 )  for  construction  of  projert  76-2-C, 
total  energy  demonstration  facility,  1  mega- 
watt electric,  10  megawatts  thermal,  the  sum 
of  $4,000,000: 

(2)  for  construction  of  project  77-2  .\.  so- 
lar thermal  electric  demonatratlnn  power- 
plant  for  a  small  community,  electric  coop- 
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erative  or  munl.'lpal  utility.  5  megawatts 
(baseline  design  studies;,  the  sum  of  $2,- 
500,000; 

(3)  for  construction  of  project  77-2-B.  so- 
lar electrlc-hybrld  (photcivoitalc-coal)  dem- 
onstration powerplant.  10  nicgawatt.8  (base- 
line design  studies  and  utility  Interconnect 
studies) ,  the  sum  of  $4,000,000; 

(4)  for  construction  of  project  77-2-C, 
solar  thermal  electric  demonstration  power- 
plant  for  agricultural  u.se,  5  megawatts 
(baseline  design  studies),  the  sum  of  $2,- 
600.000; 

(5)  for  construction  of  project  76-2-B.  10 
met,awatts  central  receiver  solar  thermal 
powerplant.  the   sum  of  $5,000,000; 

(6)  for  construction  of  project  77-2-D.  6 
megawatts  distributed  collector  receiver  so- 
lar thermal  test  facility,  the  sum  of  $3,000.- 
000;  and 

(7)  for  construction  of  project  77-2-E,  10 
megawatts  wind  electric  test  facility  (base- 
line design  studies) ,  the  sum  of  $4,000,000. 

Page  12,  after  line  7.  add  the  following  new 
section  (and  redesignate  the  succeeding  sec- 
tions accordingly) : 

Sec.  112.  On  or  before  September  30,  1977, 
the  Administrator  shall  report  to  the  Pres- 
ident and  the  Con^'ress  on  the  integration  of 
existing  electric  utility  systems  with  de- 
centralized solar-electric  generation  systems 
Such  report  shall  contain  an  anah-sls  of  the 
total  Impact  of  widespread  use  of  solar  en- 
ergy systems,  including  as  a.  separate  pro.;- 
ert  an  evaluation  of  the  Impact  of  large  scale 
use  of  solar  energy  systems  (especially  on- 
site  generating  systems)  on  the  existing  util- 
ity structure.  Such  report  shall  also  Include 
a  statement  of — 

(1)  the  extent  to  which  reserve  utility  elec- 
tric generation  capacity  is  necesfary  or  ap- 
propriate to  support  soIar-electrlc  genera- 
tion systems  and  their  related  energy  stor- 
age devices; 

(2  1  the  possible  funding  arrangements  for 
reserve  utility  electric  generation  capacity 
necessary  to  support  sn)ar-electrlc  genera- 
tion systems  and  their  '•elated  energy  stor- 
age devices:  and 

(2)  the  extent  to  which  a  greater  Integra- 
tion of  existing  electric  grids,  and  extensive 
use  of  energy  storage  devices  for  decentral- 
ized solar -electric  ceneratlon  sii-stems.  will 
minimize  the  need  for  re=-erve  utility  electric 
generation  capacltv  to  support  stirh  svs*ems 

Page  12.  after  line  7.  add  the  following  new 
section  'ani  redesU^naV  the  succeeding  sec- 
tions accordingly)  • 

Sec.  113  There  shall  be  within  the  Solar 
Division  of  the  Administration  the  following 
positions  (In  addition  to  those  currently 
exlstlnc  within  such  Division)  : 

(li  A.sslstant  Director  for  Solar  Thermal 
Procrams  (1  position.  OG-17). 

<2)  Assistant  Director  for  Photovoltaic 
P-fTernms  (1  position.  00-17). 

i3>  Ruperv^lsorv  Euclneers  ffl  positions, 
00-16). 

(4)  Program  Managers  (engineers,  econ- 
omists, physical  sclentl.st.'=.  mathematicians, 
systems  analysts,  etc.)   fl2  positions.  GO-l.'i). 

(5)  Technical  Speclall-t.s  (enplneers.  econ- 
omists, physical  scientists,  mathematicians, 
systems  analysts,  etc  )   (20  positions.  GO  14) 

(6)  Technical  Specialist."!  (en^lrieers  econ- 
omists, physical  scientists  mathematicians, 
systems  analysts,  etc.)   (10  positions.  GO-13) . 

(7)  Supporting  clerical  and  administrative 
personnel  (24  positions    trrades  4-9). 

Page  12,  after  line  7.  add  the  following  new 
section  (and  redesignate  the  succeeding  sec- 
tions accordingly) : 

Sec.  114.  (a)  Notwithstanding  any  other 
provision  of  law.  at  least  20  per  centum  of 
the  total  amount  of  funds  made  available 
pursuant  to  this  title  for  energy  programs  In 
the  area  of  solar  energy  technology  shall  be 
avKilaule  exclusively  to  small  business  con- 
cerns and  Individual  Inventors. 


(bi  For  purposes  of  subsection  (a)  — 
( 1 1  the  term  "small  business  concern"  has 
the  meaning  given  It  by  the  Administrator  of 
the  Small  Business  Administration  under — 

(A)  section  3  of  the  Small  Btislness  Act 
( inibllc  Law  85-536;  72  Stat.  384) ;  or 

(B)  section  103(5 1  of  the  Small  Business 
Investment  Act  of  1958  (Public  Law  85-699; 
72  Stat  690) :  and 

(2  I  the  term  "Individual  Inventor"  means 
any  Individual  v  ho  Is  under  no  obligation 
to  transfer  to  any  other  person  or  any  gov- 
ernment or  governmental  agency  any  interest 
in  any  Invention,  discovery,  or  other  property 
with  respect  to  wlilch  such  individual  seeks 
any  contract  or  other  assistance  in  any  en- 
ergy program  in  the  area  of  solar  energy 
technology. 

Mr.  JEFFORDS  '  during  the  reading ' . 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  further  reading  of  the  amendments 
be  dispensed  with  and  that  they  be 
;jnnted  in  the  Record,  since  they  are 
substantially  as  printed  m  the  Record 
previously,  with  the  exception  thai  they 
are  altered  to  take  into  consideration  the 
previousl>'  accepted  amendment  offered 
by  the  gentleman  from  New  York  (Mr. 
Ambroi  . 

The  CHAIR-MAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ver- 
mont' 

Tliere  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  JEFFORDS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  ask 
unanimou-s  consent  that  the  amendments 
'oe  considered  en  bioc,  ijecause  part  of 
the  amendment  does  go  to  the  first  part 
which  was  read  prior  to  title  I.  and  mere- 
ly confirms  the  figure 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  would  in- 
form the  gentleman  that  portion  of  the 
bill  is  open  to  amendment,  as  well  as  is 
title  I. 

Mr  JEFFORDS.  I  thank  the  chair- 
man. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ver- 
mont? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  JEFFORDS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  am 
offering  an  amendment,  coauthored  by 
myself,  and  Congressmen  Runnels  and 
Weaver,  and  sponsored  by  80  others  of 
our    colleagues     including    Lehman     of 
Florida,  RicH.ARD  White  of  Texas.  Gude 
of   Maryland.   Richmond   of  New  York. 
Fenwick  of  New  Jersey.  Fraser  of  Min- 
nesota, Udall  of  Arizona,  Neal  of  North 
Carolina,  Reuss  of  Wisconsin.  Seibeelixg 
of  Ohio,  Cleveland  of  New  Hampshire. 
BiESTER  of  Penn.-Aivania.  Conte  of  Mas- 
sachu.sctt.v.  Mitchell  of  New  York,  Ltt- 
.TAN.  of  New  Mexico.  Bedell  of  Iowa.  Ob- 
E'RSTAR  of  Minnerota.  AuCoin  of  Oregon. 
BiNGHAK  of  Xew  York,  Nolan  of  Minne- 
sota, TsoNGAS  of  Massachusetts.  Holtz- 
MAN  of  New  York.  Lundine  of  New  York. 
Edgar  of  Pennsylvania.  Minish  of  New 
Jersey.  Whitehurst  of  Virginia.  How^e  of 
Utah.  Beard  of  Rhode  Island.  Keys  of 
Kan.sa,s.  Santini  of  Nevada,  Jenrette  of 
South  Carolina.  Johnson  of  California. 
Thone  of  Nebraska,  Koch  of  New  York. 
Harrington  of  Massachusetts,  Rees  of 
California,  Chisholm  of  New  York.  Ryan 
of  California,  Breaux  of  Louisiana.  Hays 
of  Ohio.  RoDiNo  of  New  Jersey,  Cornell 
of   Wisconsin,    Hughes   of   New   Jersey, 
McHuGH  of  New  York.  Downey  of  New 
York.  Solarz  of  New  York,  Spellm.an  of 


Maryland.  Wirth  of  Colorado,  Hanna- 
FORD  of  California,  Simon  of  Illinois. 
Moorhead  of  Pennsylvania,  LaFalce  of 
New  York.  Mitchell  of  Maryland,  Trax- 
LER  of  Micliigan.  Badillo  of  New  York, 
HiLLis  of  Indiana.  Abzug  of  New  York. 
DAmours  of  New  Hampshire,  Krebs  of 
Minnesota.  Patterson  of  California, 
AspiN  of  Wisconsin.  Roe  of  New  Jersey. 
Steelman  of  Texas.  Domltick  Daniels 
oi  New  Jersey,  Miller  of  Caluomia.  Mc- 
Closkey  of  Caliiornia.  Mineta  of  Cali- 
fornia. Lloyd  of  Califoi:-iia.  Emery  of 
Maine,  Pressler  of  South  Dakota, 
Drinan  of  Massachusetts.  McKinney  of 
Comieclicut  Alfxani-lr  of  .Arkansas. 
Wilson  of  Texas.  Bob  Wilson  of  Cali- 
fornia, Won  Pat  of  Guam.  Pattison  of 
New  York,  ar.d  Studds  of  Massachusetts 
This  amendment  will  put  the  proper 
emphasis  on  the  development  of  solar 
technologies,  and  at  a  pace  which  the 
technology  can  now  absorb  and  at  which 
commercial  viability  can  be  demon- 
strated m  the  foreseeable  future. 

The  amendment  does  several  things: 
First.  It  increases  the  funding  for  solar 
energ>'  technologies — in  particular  pho- 
tovoltalcs— the  direct  conversion  of  sun- 
light into  electricity — by  a  total  of  $116.2 
million.  This  is  a  total  increase  of  the 
ERDA  budget  of  about  16  percent: 

Second.  It  requires  that  at  least  20  per- 
cent of  the  funds  contracted  out  by 
ERDA  for  solar  energy  go  to  small  busi- 
ne.ss: 

Third.  It  provides  the  additional  staf- 
fii.g  to  ERDA  which  would  be  necessary 
to  administer  this  expanded  funding:  and 
Fourth.  It  requires  that  a  report  on 
the  future  of  this  technology'  and  its 
relationship  to  the  existing  utility  struc- 
ture shoulcl  be  done  this  year. 

These  changes  in  the  ERD.^  program 
are  vital  to  the  development  of  viable 
solar  energy  technologies  during  the 
next  10  to  15  years.  The  requirements  for 
these  changes  have  been  noted  consis- 
tently during  the  last  year  by  the  people 
most  knowledgeable  about  the  technol- 
ogy: by  contractors  to  ERD.\,  by  indus- 
try, by  private  consultants,  by  the  OfiBce 
of  Technologv-  Assessment. 

The  Office  of  Technology  Assessment 
just  yesterday  released  its  analysis  of 
the  current  ERDA  plan  and  program — 
its  critique  of  that  program  has  gener- 
ally not  been  met  by  ttie  committee  bill 
in  several  key  areas  These  are  the  areas 
which  our  amendment  addressee 

Overall.  OTA  finds  that  ERDA  does 
not  suf!^cien*ly  convey  the  urgency  re- 
quired to  addres?  the  near-term  energy 
problen^.s.  A  sense  of  urgency  is  needed — 
ERDA  has  still  not  adequately  address^Ki 
the  immediate  problem  of  the  Nation's 
increasing  dependence  on  foreign  oil 
Thus,  the  American  public  is  not  aware 
of  the  serious  energy  problems  and 
choices  facing  this  Nation  in  the  decade 
ahead.  We  have  referred  repeatedly 
to  the  im.portant  study  done  by  the  Je: 
Propulsion  Laboratory  which — as  the 
ERDA  program  manager  for  photovol- 
taic technology — establishes  a  program 
of  milestones  reaching  the  development 
of  cost -competitive  energy  from  three 
kinds  of  photovoltaic  systems  by  the  year 
1985.  The  $81  million  needed  to  do  this 
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was  rrHjuested  by  the  branch  chief  In 
chariif  In  FRD  \  'h.-  ;  n  ci  ity  for  the 
fundlnjf  wi\j-  est  it>!:-.;i.v!  .u.v::.  by  Inter- 
views done  tr,-  r  i;.sulUuit.s  tO  OTA  with 
thi-sf  same  ^f?!)A  oflRctals;  3t  was  con- 
flrrned  by  Industry  last  mortth  In  testi- 
mony before  the  Joint  Ecoitomlc  Com- 
mtftee  where  Industry  and  university 
offliials  argrued  that  that  specific  level  of 
funding  was  critical  to  get  tjhe  technol- 
ogy going;  and  to  convince  trdustrj'  tliat 
we  are  serious  about  its  disvelopment. 
Thc^se  officials  said  that  at  th  s  time  Fed- 
eral Government  spending  level  was 
needed  to  galvanize  commen  lal  markets 
and  stimulate  accelerated  :ost  reduc- 
tions In  this  technology.  The  same  corn- 
men  t.s  were  made  In  regard  to  the  In- 
creases we  recommend  for  sclar  thermal 
enersry  In  regard  to  solar  electric  gen 
eratlon — Including  both  photovoltaic 
and  solar  thermal: 

OTA  criticism  No.  1 :  Therfe  are  no  ex- 
plicit budget  requests  for  dpcentrallzed 
solar  electric  systems. 

Neither  are  there  In  the  coihmlttee  bill 
We  are  placing  three  den- onstratlon  ' 
pilot  projects  In  the  bill — ore  for  small 
communities,  electric  cooperatives, 
municipal  utilities,  one  for 
Thsages  and  r.r-xi^  for  a  distributed  collec- 
tor'receiver  solar  thermal  t^t  facility 
All  of  them  were  requested  b:^  the  ERD.\ 
branches,  all  were  cut  elthe 
top  management  or  by  OMi.  They  are 
vital  for  decentralized  systems  and  for 
earlier  self-sufficiency  in  rurpl  areas. 

OTA  criticism  No.  2:  No 
specifically  defined  for  the  tiotal  energy 
concept;  that  Is,  use  of  thermal  output 
as  can  be  achieved  In  a  d(  centralized 
system.  It  must  .still  be  concluded  that 
there  Is  not  much  emphasl!  placed  on 
decentralized  solar  electric  slants  with 
the  potential  for  both  ele;trlcal  and 
thermal  outputs.  Again  we  place  a  spe 
clflc  project  in  the  amendment  to  do  just 
this:  the  total  energy  demonstration  fa- 
cility and  a  hybrid  plant  which  can  mix 
the  usage  of  solar  with  coal  to  produce 
a  total  energy  system. 

One  US.  solar  electrical  teystem  has 
recently  been  in.stalled  at  Sanpia,  N.  Mex 
Overnll,  OTA  says,  however 

No  other  electrtcal -generating  facllltv  will 
bo  ready  for  several  years  i  ccordlntr  to 
present  ERDA  plans,  desplt«  the  relative 
Blmpllclty  of  the  technology  ar  d  the  avail 
ability  of  all  components.  Th »  reason  for 
this  delay  in  construction  U  nst  clear 


or 
igrlcultural 


OTA  criticism  No  3  : 
solar  electric  programs  ther 
cusslon  of  studies  to  Investigate 
lenis  and  benefits  of  decentralized 
terns  or  of  comparative  assessments 
central   versus   decentralized 
We  feel  such  a  study  Is  cruclsp 
the  future  face  of  our  utlll 
look  like  with  the  development 
newer  decentrallzed-type  sys 
are  we  going? 

OTA  criticism  No    4:   StajfOng 
OTA    evaluation   has 
staiHng  shortages,   There 
65  people — Including  clerical 
sponsible  for  the  entire  sol^r 
Quoting  from  the  study: 

The     program      Is     aubstan 
stalTed — the   present   ratio   belr^ 
lion  per  professional.  This  makei 
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dlfflcult   to   develop   an   efTclent   program   In 
this  rapidly  expanding  technology. 

The  fiscal  year  1977  ERDA  staff  re- 
quest was  for  130  people.  OMB  cut  this 
to  80. 

The  Increase  of  74  new  positions  brings 
us  back  to  the  level  of  the  ERDA  request 

We  have  Uneltemed  $1'-  million  for 
this  In  addition  to  $2.7  milLon  the  com- 
mittee has  allowed  for  Increased  staff. 
The  total  of  $4.2  million  for  this  new 
staffing  averages  out  to  about  $55,000  per 
person,  which  Is  the  rough  rule  of  thumb 
for  staCr  support  In  our  bureaucracies — 
Includes  retirement,  supporting  person- 
nel activities,  fringe  benefits. 

OTA  criticism  No  5:  Alternative 
photovoltaic  materials:  funding  con- 
straints for  basic  research  and  study  of 
new  photovoltaic  materlab?  are  "severe" 
according  to  OTA.  Referring  to  the  JPL 
study  again,  we  would  free  up  the  money 
to  develop  the  materials  necessary  to 
drive  costs  down  and  make  photovoltaic 
electricity  cost-competitive. 

One  note  on  Mr.  John  Teem,  former 
ERDA  Assistant  Administrator,  the  com- 
mittee has  said  that  Mr.  Teem  as  a 
private  citizen  has  told  them  he  recom- 
mends a  budget  lower  than  ours — some- 
thing around  $205  million.  Yet  I  would 
remind  the  committee  that  Mr.  Teem 
defended  the  Solar  Division  budget  of 
over  $350  million  before  the  Budget  Re- 
view Committee  In  ERDA.  I  would  also 
point  out  that  the  present  Assistant  Ad- 
ministrator for  Solar.  Mr.  Robert  Hlrsch 
testified  before  the  Senate  In  his  con- 
firmation hearing  that  If  the  Congress 
were  willing,  "a  much  more  vigorous  solar 
program  can  and  should  be  conducted." 
And  In  a  letter  which  we  sent  around 
with  our  dear  colleague  this  morning, 
which  was  sent  from  Mr  Hlrsch  to  Sen- 
ator Panniw.  Mr.  Hlrsch  detailed  the  ad- 
ditional and  critical  Items  which  could 
be  funded  with  the  $81  million  we  sug- 
gest for  photovoltalcs.  He  did  not  say  the 
money  would  be  wasted,  or  not  used — he 
plainly  stated  the  additional  funding 
would  bring  acceleration  in  the  program. 
Specifically,  he  said: 

It  Is  expected  that  the  additional  funds 
would  provide  for  acceleratlnn  the  program 
to  achieve  earlier  large  scale  implementa- 
tion of  silicon  material  and  automated  array 
pilot  lines  In  cooperation  with  Industry.  It 
woiUd  provide  for  the  systems  studies  to 
support  an  earlier  and  larger  Implementation 
plan.  Including  early  demonstrations  of 
selected  appUcatlorvs.  The  cadmium  sulfide 
nrea  would  be  enhanced  by  the  early  trans- 
fer of  recent  research  and  development  ad- 
vances to  Industry  which  In  turn  would  as- 
sist In  the  simulation  of  a  low-cost  silicon 
alternative.  Kiirther  expansion  of  the  con- 
centrator and  photovoltaic  total  energv  sys- 
tems would  be  allowed.  Finally,  additional 
studies  to  form  two  elements  of  an  accele- 
rated 5-year  plan  for  both  novel  materials 
and  novel  devices  would  be  pursued 

This  amendment  has  two  broad  pur- 
pases: 

First  To  develop  a  momentum  In  the 
solar  programs — particularly  photovol- 
talcs  and  solar  thermal — which  will  bring 
lower  cost  solar  energy,  available  on  a 
more  widespread  basis,  at  a  pace  which 
It  is  reasonably  clear  the  technology  can 
now  sustain. 

Second.  To  elevate  the  fimdlng  levels 


to  match  policy  objectives  already  an- 
nounced by  the  administration;  that  Is, 
to  commit  the  N;itlon  to  solar  develop- 
ment In  Uie  sa.'ne  w;iy  as  the  Nation  Is 
now  committed  to  the  breeder  reactor. 

The  goal-  That  by  198.')  the  vlabllitv  of 
the  renewable  energy  option  will  be  de- 
monstrated. 

Information  from  reliable  Industry  and 
administration  olTirial.s,  and  knowiedpp- 
able  Independent  authoritle-;  has  con- 
vinced us  that — 

Rrst.  Absorptive  capacity:  The  tech- 
nologies can  effectively  utilize  this  addi- 
tional funding.  It  Is  slgnflcant  that  the 
orglnal  ERDA  branch  chief  requests, 
from  the  persons  most  knowledgeable 
about  the  practical  capacitv  to  use  the 
funds  effectively,  totalled  $471  2  million 
25  percent  higher  than  the  figure  we 
propose. 

Second.  Economic  and  commercial 
viability:  The  funding  Is  needed  to  give 
our  most  promising  nonnuclear  technol- 
ogies the  opportunity  to  prove  themselves 
viable  from  the  perspective  of  economics 
and  as  a  major  American  energy  source 
The  prospects  could  be  bright  indeed  a 
recent  program  analysis  developed  by 
the  highly  respected  Jet  Propul'^lon  lab- 
oratory Indlca^  that  there  are  three 
very  attractive  photovoltaic  technologies 
which  could  be  fconomlcallv  competitive 
with  all  other  energy  sources  by  1985,  for 
generation  of  electricity  at  anv  scale 
This,  however,  can  onlv  be  achieved  by 
reinstating  the  $81  million  originally  re- 
quested by  the  photovoltaic  branch  In 
ERDA.  and  not  with  the  $3?  million  pre- 
sently In  the  authorlz-atlon  bill  If  the 
present  flgtire  Is  allowed  to  stand,  such 
promising  technologies  will  be  stretched 
out  many  years  and  commercial  markets 
which  could  be  galvanized  with  the  In- 
creased funds  will  be  greatly  reduced 

Othe-  fniltful  technologies  have  been 
ellmlr  ^d  in  the  solar  thermal  .irea  Tlie 
effect  of  Increasing  the  solar  thermal 
budget  from  the  authorization  bill  figure 
of  $33  million  to  $65  million— the  branch 
chief  request  was  $100  million — will  be  to 
Increase  the  development  of  svstems  with 
specific  application  to  small-  and  me- 
dium-sized communities,  rural  commu- 
nities, agricultural  need.s — particularly 
Irrigation.  Industrial  facilities,  and  total 
energy  systems.  It  will  allow  the  develop- 
ment of  technologies  In  parallel,  short- 
ening the  gestation  period  and  bringing 
economically  viable  systems  on  line  much 
earlier. 

In  reinstating  this  funding,  we  believe 
It  will  be  possible  to  go  foru-ard  with  the 
development  of  decentralized  .systems. 
The  program  as  now  outlined  In  the  au- 
thorization bill  Is  too  overbalanced  in 
the  direction  of  large  central  systems 

This  amendment  is  endorsed  bv  the 
National  Association  of  Manufacturers, 
the  National  Small  Business  Association. 
Common  Cause,  and  all  major  environ- 
mental and  consumer  groups. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  would  state  emphat- 
ically that  we  are  attempting  to  set  the 
right  priorities  of  the  ERDA  program  for 
the  first  time  today,  to  take  this  oppor- 
tunity to  provide  the  proper  emphasis  ^n 
solar  technologies,  and  to  give  them  the 
decent  chance  that  they  and  the  Nation 
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deserve.  I  ask  your  support  for  this  In- 
creased level  of  funding  as  a  commit- 
ment to  energy  Independence  and  to  the 
maximization  of  the  development  of 
alternative,  clean,  inexhaustible  supplies 
of  energy. 

Mr.  THONE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  In 
support  of  this  amendment  by  Mr.  Jef- 
fords and  in  support  of  H.R.  13350  and 
recommend  adoption  of  botli. 

My  remark.s  alx)Ut  this  authorization 
biil  for  Liie  U.S  F^nergy  Research  and 
Development  Administration  will  be  con- 
fined to  just  two  fields:  Solar  energy  and 
conservation 

The  sun  provides  a  ver>-  large  supply 
of  energy.  As  long  as  man  exists,  there 
will  be  plenty  of  sunlight  available  Solar 
power  Is  available  witiiout  relying  on  any 
Imports.  By  the  same  token,  U.S  devel- 
opment of  solar  energy-  will  make  it 
easier  for  the  so-called  "have-not"  na- 
tions to  meet  their  needs  for  food  and 
industrial  development.  Solar  energy  Is 
a  source  of  power  that  can  be  devcloi>ed 
without  any  problems  of  pollution  or  of 
degradation  to  our  environment  I  want 
us  to  develop  a  real  momentum  in  the 
solar  programs. 

In  short,  solar  enere>'  offers  the  pros- 
pect of  a  day  when  all  peoples  around 
the  world  will  have  abundant  sources  of 
energy  at  low  cost  Tlie  only  prudent 
course  for  America  is  to  develop  this 
source  of  energy  at  the  fastest  povssible 
rate.  I  regard  a  crash  program  of  solar 
energy  development  as  far  more  impor- 
tant to  the  peace  and  prosperity  of  the 
United  States  and  the  world  tlian  was 
the  Manhattan  Project,  which  created 
the  atomic  bomb  during  World  War  11. 

Direct  heating  and  cooling  of  buildings 
offers  the  best  opportunity  lor  early 
practical  application  of  the  ix)wer  of  the 
sun.  About  20  percent  of  the  Nation's 
t«::tal  energy  iiceds  are  for  heating  and 
cooling  buildings.  I  believe  it  ls  very 
realistic  to  anticipate  that  within  20 
years  we  can  save  tlie  equivalent  of  a 
million  barrels  of  oil  per  day  tlirough  use 
of  solar  !>ower  In  buildings. 

Already,  in  certain  cases,  solar  heating 
can  be  provided  In  a  building  at  costs 
equal  to  the  average  cost  of  electricity  in 
the  United  States.  Research  and  devel- 
opment will  produce  more — and  even- 
tually a  majority — of  application';  where 
solar  energy  can  meet  price  competition. 

Higher  Investment  is  the  drawback  to 
addition  of  solar  power  to  individual  res- 
idences. Research,  development  and  espe- 
cially demonstration  pro.iects  can  Illus- 
trate that  Americans  will  be  willing  to 
invest  in  homes  that  will  relieve  them  of 
at  least  part  of  their  dependence  upon 
completely  unpredictable  utility  prices. 

For  these  and  other  reasons,  we  must 
greatly  increase  our  Federal  funds  for 
solar  energy  work.  The  Jeffords  amend- 
ment does  this  and  does  it  wisely. 

In  particular.  Congress  must  give  the 
Enen:y  Research  and  Development  Ad- 
ministration indication  that  the  apency 
is  to  pursue  the  congressional  mandate 
for  creation  of  a  national  Solar  Energy* 
Re-search  Institute.  Congress  requested 
that  solar  energy  research  be  given  this 
center  for  researcJi,  apart   from  other 


types  of  energy  research.  Congress  must 
now  authorize  the  funds  to  spur  ERDA 
on  to  the  swiftest  possible  development 
of  this  center. 

The  second  topic  on  which  I  want  to 
s]5eak  briefly  is  that  of  conservation.  It 
is  simple  common  sease  that  it  is  more 
beneficial  to  save  oil  that  would  have  been 
wasted  than  it  Is  to  find  a  new  source 
of  oil.  On  April  15,  1976,  ERDA  made 
the  first  annual  update  of  its  June,  1975 
plan  for  creating  energy  choices  for  the 
future.  The  most  significant  difference  in 
the  new  report  Ls  the  increased  empha- 
sis which  the  agency  has  placed  upon 
conservation. 

Conservation  Is  the  program  that  can 
have  a  singiflcant  impact  upon  our  en- 
ergy requirements  in  the  next  10  years — 
even  within  the  next  4  years.  By  1980, 
ERDA  estimates  that  our  Nation  can 
save  up  to  1.8  million  barrels  of  oil  per 
day  through  conservation. 

Energy  conservation  is  a  broad  field. 
R research  i.>  needed  in  conserving  energ>' 
when  it  is  converted  from  one  form  to 
another,  during  transmission,  storage  as 
well  as  in  methods  to  operate  factories, 
offices,  and  homes  more  efBciently. 

Mr.  Chairman,  conservation  offers  the 
best — the  only  feasible — means  of  reduc- 
ing our  Nation's  energy  dependence  for 
the  short  term.  Solar  energy  offers  the 
best  means  of  reducing  our  energy  de- 
pendence on  other  nations  for  the  long 
term.  By  voting  for  passage  of  H.R.  13350, 
Congress  will  be  furthering  a  better  life 
both  for  those  who  are  now  adults  and 
for  xhosf  who  arc  now  children 

Mr.  JEFFORDS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ap- 
preciate  the   gentleman's   remarks. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
rise  in  opposition  to  the  amendments. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  amendment  Is  the 
"motherhood  and  God"  amendment  of 
the  ERDA  bill.  This  amendment  is  a 
Christmas  present  for  all  of  the  well- 
wishers  and  all  the  people  who  would 
like  to  do  something  nice  in  solar  en- 
ergy. This  is  the  amendment  that  pre- 
tends to  solve  this  Nation's  energy 
problems. 

However,  this  is  also  the  amendment 
that  will,  more  than  any  other  facet  of 
this  entire  bill,  mislead  the  people  of  this 
coimtry  into  thinking  that  the  provisions 
of  thi^  amendment  or  these  programs 
will  accomplish  something  for  this  coun- 
try in  the  short  tenn  or  that  they  will 
have  a  significant  impact  at  all  In  this 
century  as  far  as  providing  any  signifi- 
cant amount  of  energy  for  this  countrv' 
is  concerned. 

I  would  like  to  relate  first  of  all.  for  the 
benefit  of  the  Members,  just  where  we 
are  in  these  programs.  I  would  point  out 
to  the  Members  that  this  amount  in  this 
amendment  of  $116  million,  which  is 
more  than  half  again  of  what  we  are 
presently  authori.-'ing,  falls  in  only  three 
categories  of  expenditure. 

First,  there  is  the  solar  thermal  tech- 
nology-. Tliis  Is  the  technology  by  which 
we  hope  eventually  to  build  in  the  deserts 
of  the  Southwest  many  square  miles  of 
mirroi-s  or  other  kinds  of  refiectors  and 
collectors  to  collect  the  sunshine  from 
tliose  many  square  miles  of  desert  in 


order  to  drive  one  single  powerplant. 
'Even  the  advcx-ate.";  of  this  technology 
tell  us  that  this  will  not  be  ready  until 
late  in  the  century  and  that  It  wUl  cost 
from  4  to  10  times  as  much  as  electricity 
produced  from  energy  derived  from  coal. 
The  next  of  the  three  categories  is 
photovoltaics  Photovoltaics  results  from 
the  solar  panels  for  our  space  satellites. 
These  black  panels  on  our  space  satellites 
are  a  maze  of  silicon  cells  These  cells 
are  arranged  to  catch  the  sunlight  In 
outer  space  and  convert  it  to  electricity. 
This  is  low-voltage,  direct-current  elec- 
tricity, and  it  has  to  be  converted  into 
usable  form. 

These  solar  cells  work  beautifully,  and 
when  cost  is  no  object,  they  are  just  fine 
The  problem  is  that  these  solar  panels 
that  we  put  on  our  space  satellites  cost 
about  50  times  as  much  per  kilowatt  in 
terms  of  delivered  electricity  as  we  pay 
for  delivered  electricity  today.  Even  if 
we  optimize  these  cells  to  the  maximum 
extent  they  will  still  cost  several  times 
the  amount  for  which  electricity  can  be 
produced  by  conventional  methods. 

The  committee,  pushing  this  solar  cell 
technology  to  its  very  limit,  has  increased 
the  funding  from  S5.2  million  in  fiscal 
year  1975  to  $21.6  million  in  fiscal  year 
1976.  and  it  has  authorized  $32  million 
for  fiscal  year  1977.  'What  the  Jeffords 
amendment  would  do  would  be  to  in- 
crease the  amount  from  $32  million  to 
$85  million 

Mr.  Chairman,  tills  is  simply  throwing 
money  at  a  technology  without  having 
the  slightest  notion  of  what  this  money 
would  accomplish.  We  can  say  verj' 
easily  that  one  thing  we  can  do  with  It 
is  to  go  out  and  just  buy  vast  numbers 
of  .solar  cells,  and  maybe  by  doing  so  we 
will  drag  the  price  down  somewhat  be- 
cause they  would  be  mass  produced  T^ils 
breaks  down  in  logic,  however,  and  this 
is  the  reason  why  it  has  not  been  done. 
It  is  quite  obvious  that  if  this  could  be 
done,  it  would  be  done  today.  The  reason 
why  it  is  not  being  done  is  because  it  Is 
not  necessarily  true  that  by  the  process 
of  mass  producing  of  these  cells  we  would 
save  significant  amounts  of  money  per 
unit. 

We  do  not  have  any  technology  for 
mass-producing  these  cells  Each  one 
must  be  cut  and  sliced  and  polished  and 
buUt  individually. 

One  can  say  that  there  is  an  abun- 
dance of  transistors  which  can  be  used, 
but  the  fact  is  the  reason  it  succeeded 
with  tran.'iistors  is  because  we  were  able 
to  microminiaturize  the  electronic  con- 
nectors of  the  translators,  not  the  tran- 
sistors themselves.  That  is  what  made 
them  so  successful. 

The  next  technology  for  which  we 
would  double  the  increase  that  the  com- 
mittee has  provided  is  with  respect  to 
v.indmills. 

Tlie  CHAIRMAN  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Washington  'Mr.  McCor- 
MACK  >  has  expired. 

Bv  unanimous  consent.  Mr.  McCob- 
MACK  was  allowed  to  proceed  for  3  ad- 
ditional minutes.) 

Mr.  McCORMACK  To  continue,  Mr. 
Chairman,  in  the  case  of  windmills,  we 
have   already    built   windmills.    We   are 
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spemluik  undpr  tills  present  bucl^'ft  $16 
riiUlloii  U)  dfvelop  wUuimUl  t^  hIU'l^>gl<'^, 
but  Lii'  If  Is  ii  lault  to  how  niiiiy  parailel 
ctTorLs  ,i;u'  iieecLs  to  accompll4lj  tlie  goals 
I  if  tlie  proK  nun,  I 

This  IS  not  research  and  development. 
'RiLs  is  jixsi  wasting  money.  lit  Is  not  ac- 
complishing anything  except  permitting 
Members  to  say  that  they  voted  for  some- 
Ihlng  or  satisfied  some  coiAmunlty  so 
that  it  has  a  windmill  in  Its  area. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  Kentlemkn  has  sug- 
gested that  he  Is  ba.sit\g  his  program  on 
recommendations  Irom  OTA.  f  would  like 
to  say  that  the  contrary  Is  trUe. 

The  OTA  analysis  of  the  ERDA  plan 
and  program  severely  criticized  the  Ener- 
gy Research  and  Developmer  t  Adminis- 
tration for  placing  too  muc  i  emphasis 
on  the  solar  electric  area.  They  said. 
"You  are  putting  too  much  emphasis  on 
solar  electric  applications  \rhich  have 
only  middle-  or  lor\g-terrn  payoffs." 
They  said  that  we  should  be  p  ittlng  more 
vmphiisis  on  solar  heating  and  cooling, 
which  Is  what  we  are  doinj  with  the 
committee's  recommendation 

Mr  Chairman.  I  suggest  t<i  the  Mem- 
bers tliat  what  this  amendment  would  do, 
as  fine  and  as  attractive  as  it  seems  to  be 
to  all  of  us,  is  to  spend  a  lot  of  money 
needlessly. 

Mr  Chairman,  this  Is  tie  point.  I 
think,  where  our  responsibi  ity  stands. 
We  all  want  to  develop  sola-  energy  as 
rapidly  as  we  can.  but  not  Irrationally. 

The  .subcommittee  which  [  chair  hiis 
e.stabll.shed  an  extremely  agg'esslve  pro- 
gram As  I  mentioned  earlier,  we  have 
Kone  from  about  $1  million  In  1971  to 
over  $100  million  today  and  over  $200 
million  for  next  year. 

I  want  to  assure  the  Mem[)ers  of  this 
Hou.se  that  we  had  protract  ;d.  detailed 
analyses  in  meetings  with  representa- 
tives of  the  Energy  Research  and  Devel- 
opment Administration  witn  respect  to 
each  and  every  one  of  these  technologies 

In  each  case  we  asked  tJ  em.  "Could 
ynu  possibly  use  any  more  money  con- 
.structlvely  or  realistically  on  any  tech- 
nologv'  or  breakthrough  th  it  could  be 
exploited?" 

In  every  case  the  amour  ts  provided 
were  the  amounts  they  said  would  be  the 
maximum  that  could  be  ccfcistruc lively 
u.sed. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  to  r< commend  a 
vote  against  the  amendment  As  attrac- 
tive ns  it  may  seem  and  as  lovely  as  it 
may  seem,  solar  energy,  and  jartlcularly 
these  -selected  technologies.  a:-e  not  going 
to  have  any  impact  on  this  country  until 
very  late  In  this  century  at  b?st. 

Mr  Chairman,  if  we  vo  ,e  for  this 
amendment  so  that  some  Members  can 
Ro  home  and  say.  "We  have  solved  this 
Nation's  energy  problems."  we  are  going 
to  be  guilty  of  the  grossest  sort  of  mis- 
representation and  of  misleading  of  the 
people 

Hit'  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Washington  CSir.  McCoR- 
MACKi  has  expired. 

'On  request  of  Mr  Weaver  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  Mr  McCcrmack  was 
allowed  to  proceed  for  2  additional  min- 
utes.) 


Mr  WKAVKR  Mr.  Chairman,  wOi  the 
kentlcman  yield? 

Mr  McCORMACK.  The  fast  breeder 
tleman  from  Oregon. 

Mr  WEAVER  Mr.  Chairman,  the  gen- 
tleman stated  that  these  forms  of  en- 
ergy may  cost  as  much  as  four  times  the 
cost  of  nuclear  energy. 

Can  the  gentleman  tell  us  what  the 
projections  are.  In  kilowatt  hours.  If  the 
fast  breeder  reactor  generates  electric- 
ity? 

Mr.  McCORMACK  The  fast  breeder 
reactor  will  not  do  that  until  the  year 
2000. 

Mr.  WEAVER.  We  will  not  generate 
electricity  by  that  means  until  the  year 
2000? 

Mr  McCORMACK   That  Is  correct. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  think  the  gentleman 
from  Oregon  Is  missing  the  point  If  he 
is  setting  out  solar  energy  against 
breeder  technology,  he  Is  betraying  his 
constituents,  his  people  back  home. 

The  fact  i.s  that  we  need  all  the  tech- 
nologies we  ran  get  as  quickly  as  we  can 
get  them.  We  need  solar  energy  and  nu- 
clear energy,  but  to  try  to  choose  up 
sides  between  them  Is  to  do  the  greatest 
possible  disservice  to  the  people, 

Mr  WEAVER.  How  much  will  It  cost 
for  the  fast  breeder  reactor  to  produce 
electricity  per  kllowatt-hour? 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  The  breeder  Is  de- 
signed to  produce  fuel.  Through  a  breeder 
program  we  can  convert  or  otherwise  uti- 
lize uranium  and  convert  it  into  five 
times  the  energy  potential  of  all  of  the  oil 
produced  In  all  of  the  OPEC  countries 
combined.  This  Is  the  virtue  of  the 
breeder  reactor  There  will  probably  be 
not  more  than  about,  let  us  say.  from 
one-quarter  to  one-tentli  the  cost  of  solar 
electricity  produced  by  any  of  the  tech- 
nolOKles  considered  in  thLs  amendment 

I  would  say  that  there  will  be  from  4 
%o  10  times  the  amount  of  cost  for  elec- 
tricity production  from  solar  as  from  the 
breeder,  but  the  breeder  reactor  Is  de- 
signed to  provide  this  Nation  with  energy 
Independence.  It  Is  one  of  our  hopes  for 
energy'  independence.  It  Is  one  of  our 
chances  to  provide  fuel  for  this  country. 
We  should  not  play  solar  energy  against 
nuclear  energy. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  has  expired 

(On  request  of  Mr.  Weavir.  and  by 
unanimous  consent.  Mr  McCoRMAfK  was 
allowed  to  proceed  for  2  additional  min- 
utes. > 

Mr.  WF^AVER.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield  further,  could  the  gentleman  tell 
the  House  tills:  The  gentleman  said  there 
would  be  four  times  as  much  cost  for 
electricity  produced  by  solar  means  as 
for  nuclear  energy;  how  much  will  the 
fast  breeder  reactor  produce  electricity 
for  per  kilowatt  hour? 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  The  present  esti- 
mates for  the  solar  energy  technolog>-  are 
that  the  electricity  produced  by  these 
means  will  cost  from  4  to  10  times  as 
much  as  energy  produced  by  conven- 
tional nuclear  reactors,  and  not  quite 
that  much  from  coal. 


Mr  WEIAVER.  How  n;ajiy  mills  per 
kilowatt  hour  at  'uhe  bu.s  bar  will  the  la.st 
brcfdiT  reactor  produce  electricity  for^ 

Mr.  McCORM.\CK.  I  am  not  going  to 
try  to  project  costs  25  years  ahead. 

Mr.  WEAV'ER.  Tlien  how  can  we  make 
comparisons. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  I  am  ;x>intmg  out 
what  the  relationship  Ls  between  coi.- 
ventional  nuclear  and  solar  today.  I  be- 
lieve both  are  accelerating  about  the 
same  rate. 

Mr.  WEAVER.  Do  we  know  that,  as  far 
as  the  development  of  the  technology  ? 

Mr  McCORMACK.  The  teclinology 
exists.  We  know  where  we  are  in  this 
program. 

Mr.  WEAVER.  For  the  fast  breeder  re- 
actor? 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Both. 

Mr.  WEAVER,  But  we  do  not  know 
in  soLir  energy? 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Yes;  we  do.  we 
know  where  we  are  In  both. 

Mr.  WE.AVER  But  the  Subcommittee 
on  Energy  Environment  says  that  the  es- 
timates of  the  top  experts  In  tlie  country, 
who  have  done  research  on  thLs.  predict 
that  they  could  produce  it  at  34  mill.s. 
and  they  think  it  is  too  high.  But  at  34 
mllLs.  the  present  cost  of  nuclear  enprg%-. 
if  one  were  to  begin  construction  today, 
would  be  at  least  45  mllLs  per  kilowatt 
hour  at  the  bu.s  bar 

Mr.  McCORMACK  I  do  not  know 
where  the  gentleman  from  Oregon  gets 
his  information,  but  the  fig\ires  I  have 
Indicate  that  nuclear  energy  would  be 
under  20  milLs 

Mr.  WEAVER  But  does  not  the  gentle- 
man from  Washington  agree  that  it  Ls 
$13  million  for  the  present  capac- 
ity In  the  whole  State  of  Washington, 
that  the  projection  Ls  $13  million  for  the 
capitalization  of  thaf 

The  CHAIRMAN  Tlie  time  of  the 
Kentleman  has  expired 

fOn  request  of  Mr  Teactje.  and  by 
unanimous  consent.  Mr  McCormack 
was  allowed  to  proceed  for  1  additional 
minute.) 

Mr.  TEAGtTE  Mr.  Chairman.  If  the 
gentleman  would  yield.  I  would  like  tn 
a.sk  the  gentleman  from  Washington  a 
question.  A  number  of  the  Members 
think  that  solar  energ\'  for  both  cooling 
and  heating  are  both  present  In  this 
amendment.  It  is  my  understanding 
there  Is  not  a  bit  of  money  In  this 
amendment  pertaining  to  either. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  That  is  correct 
There  is  nothing  in  here  for  heatinc  and 
cooling  or  OIEC.  or  basic  research  on 
photovoltaic,  solar-thermal,  and  wind 
energy,  which  art>  ii:-.dor  way 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  has  again  expired. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
move  to  strike  the  last  word,  and  I  rise 
In  opposition  to  the  amendments. 

Mr  Chairman.  It  is  appropriate  that 
I  be  recognized  after  my  colleague,  the 
gentleman  from  Washington  <Mr.  Mc- 
Cormack) because  the  gentleman  from 
Washington  is  the  chairman  of  the  Sub- 
committee on  Energy  Research,  Devel- 
opment and  Demonstration,  and  I  am 
privileged  to  be  the  ranking  minority 
member  of  that  subcommittee. 
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Mr.  Chairman.  I  recognize  that  this 
amendment  Is  very  attractive  to  the 
Members  and  one  seeing  it  at  first  blu-^h 
perhaps  would  be  tempted  to  vote  for  It 
I  think  we  have  to  pause  for  a  moment 
and  be  a  little  more  responsible  than  to 
be  tempted  by  something  called  solar 
energy.  Solar  energy  is  going  to  make  a 
contribution  but  it  Ls  only  going  to  m.ake 
a  meaningful  contribution  if  we  have  a 
meaningful  program. 

I  would  submit  to  the  Members  that 
under  the  efforts  of  the  geritlenuui  from 
Washington,  Mr.  Mike  McCormack,  and 
my  efTorts  on  the  subcommittee,  along 
with  the  input  of  the  entire  Committee 
on  Science  and  Technology,  this  sub.iect 
has  been  studied  and  studied  until  we 
know  It  very  well.  We  have  tried  through 
our  hearings  to  develop  a  meaningful 
and  responsible  program  to  accelerate 
solar  energy  technology  to  the  point 
where  it  can  become  useful  and  to  the 
point  where  it  can  become  commercially 
feasible. 

It  makes  no  sense  to  me — and  I  am. 
sure  that  most  will  agree — to  tlirow 
more  money  Into  sometlilng  wiiere  it 
cannot  be  economically  used.  We  have 
doubled  the  solar  energy  development 
program  over  last  year's  authorization. 

ERD.'V  is  a  new  aijcncy.  This  is  a  new 
program.  Surely  we  can  pile  money  on 
top  of  money,  but  can  we  use  It  meaning- 
fully? Can  we  use  it  effectively? 

Let  us  take  a  look  at  the  solar  pro- 
gram Back  in  1971  there  was  only  about 
$1  2  million.  It  jumped  up  to  $48.2  mil- 
hon  In  1975,  and  $114  million  in  1976. 
Now  we  are  looking  at  $229  million  That 
Is  a  tremendous  escalation  of  one  par- 
ticular research  arid  development  pro- 
gram. We  have  doubled  it  over  last  year, 
and  I  would  only  submit  to  my  colleagues 
that  the  compromise  that  was  struck  in 
the  committee  Ls  one  that  was  a  hard 
fought  and  loiic  one  All  members  had 
an  opportunity  to  reflect  on  their  thlnk- 
::i^.  We  he^ird  witnesses  from  OMB.  the 
administration,  outside  experts.  OTA. 
and  Dr  John  Teem,  who  Is  recognized  as 
an  authority  in  UiLs  area.  The  figure  we 
came  up  with  of  $220  million  is  a  com- 
promLse  and  does  strike  a  reasonable 
balance. 

Solar  energy  obviously  has  great  ap- 
peal, and  who  can  oppose  it.  It  is  some- 
what like  the  subject  of  the  environ- 
ment or  of  consumers.  It  Ls  very  appeal- 
ing. Certainly  we  want  an  Intelligent, 
aggressive,  but  above  all  an  economically 
effective  program.  I  think  we  have  to  be 
re<;ponslb!e  and  I  think  this  figure  as 
•submitted  by  the  Committee  on  Science 
and  Technology  is  responsible.  I  am 
hopeful  that  the  Member?  will  consider 
it  In  an  atmosphere  of  intelligence  and 
not  emotion.  We  cannot  jump  out  into 
midair  without  knowing  where  we  are 
poing  to  come  down. 

The  committ^ee  has  submitted  a  bal- 
anced program.  I  submit,  and  I  urge  the 
defeat  of  thLs  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  has  expired 

'  .^t  the  request  of  Mr.  Seibfrlinc.  and 
by  unanimous  consent.  Mr.  Goldwater 
was  allowed  to  proceed  for  2  additional 
minutes.) 


Mr  SEIBERLING.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CrOLDWATER.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Ohio. 

Mr.  SEIBERLING.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding. 

As  I  recall,  the  fi.sca]  1976  authoriza- 
tion for  solar  research  was  for  $80  mil- 
lion. I  do  not  recall  uhai  the  appropria- 
tion was.  Am  I  in  the  ball  park? 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  In  the  total  au- 
thorization, the  $229  million  today  is 
set:  7  million  over  the  administration's 
request. 

Mr.  SEIBERLING.  I  am  talking  about 
fiscal  1976. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Right.  It  is  $114 
million  over  1976. 

Mr  SEIBERLING  At  the  tmie  the 
ERDA  authorization  bill  was  up  in  the 
liist  .session  tliere  was  an  amendment  to 
double  the  amount.  As  I  recall,  it  was  $45 
million,  and  then  that  would  have  made 
It  S90  million;  Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  There  was  an 
amendment  to  increase  It.  I  am  not  sure 
what  the  amoimt  was. 

Mr.  SEIBERLING.  What  I  am  getting 
at  is.  whatever  it  was.  it  ended  up  being 
increased.  Was  ERDA  able  to  use  that 
money? 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  In  the  Committee 
on  Appropriations  the  full  amount  of  the 
authorization  was  not  appropriated. 

Mr.  TEAGUE.  The  actual  appropri- 
ation last  year  was  $114.9  million, 

Mr.  SEIBERLING.  Was  all  that  used 
by  ERDA? 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  The  committee's 
authorization  last  year  was  $140  million. 
That  Is  where  we  wound  up  in  the  House, 
and  in  the  conference  we  wound  up  with 
$170  million.  The  appropriation  was  $114 
million.  They  were  not  able  to  expend  all 
of  the  money,  partially  because  it  was 
not  authorized  until  late  in  the  fiscal 
year,  but  the  expenditure  level  was  $114 
million. 

Mr.  SEIBERLING.  The  reason  for  this 
line  of  questioning  was  that  last  year  we 
had  a  similar  amendment.  The  gentle- 
man said  if  we  increased  the  authoriza- 
tion ERDA  could  not  use  all  of  It,  but 
we  increased  the  authorization  and  they 
did  spend  It. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  But  the  point  that 
has  to  be  made  is  that  we  want  a  bal- 
anced program.  Until  we  get  Into  the 
very  heavy  spending  area  of  capital  re- 
quirements this  is  a  sufficient  authoriza- 
tion. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  California  has  expired. 

'On  request  of  Mr.  McCormack.  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Goldwater  was 
allowed  to  proceed  for  1  additional  min- 
ute.) 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Chairman,  If 
the  gentleman  will  yield,  I  want  to  clar- 
ify one  point.  The  authorization  level  the 
committee  came  in  with  on  this  floor  last 
year  was  $140  million.  The  final  total 
expenditure  was  $114  million.  The  fact 
Is  that  ERDA  did  not  spend  more  than 
we  authorized.  They  spent  a  great  deal 
less. 

Mr.  SEIBERLING.  Mr.  Chairman,  if 
the  gentleman  will  yield,  I  would  say 
every  year  there  Is  an  effort  made  to  In- 


crease the  amount  for  solar  R.  &:  D..  and 
every  year  we  hear  again  from  the  com- 
mittee that  ERDA  cannot  spend  it.  but 
nevertheless  they  somehow  manage  to 
do  it.  I  would  have  to  check  the  record, 
but  my  recollection  is  the  amount  finally 
authorized  by  the  bill  was  in  excess  of 
what  the  com.mittee  asked  for. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  The  important 
thing  to  remember  is  the  committee  is 
trying  to  present  a  balanced  program 
which  is  acceptable  to  the  entire  body,  a 
program  which  represents  responsibility 
and  intelligence  and  not  strictly  emotion. 

We  can  throw  all  the  money  v.-e  want 
to  at  this  thing  and  that  will  not  solve 
the  problem  unless  there  is  a  meaning- 
ful program,  and  that  the  committee  has 
tried  to  give  the  body. 

Mr.  FISH,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move  to 
strike  the  last  word,  and  I  will  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Ve.Tnont  iMr,  Jef- 
fords), but  first  I  ■(^ant  to  take  some  time 
myself. 

There  has  been  som.e  talk  so  far  with 
respect  to  the  amendment  offered  by  the 
gentleman  from  Vermont  comparing 
solar  with  nuclear  power  and  using  the 
target  year  2000,  when  both  of  them 
would  be  on  line.  I  would  like  to  ask  the 
gentleman  this  question:  Is  it  the  case 
that  in  ERDA's  recent  national  plan  for 
energy  research  and  development  that 
ERDA  Itself  estimates  solar  energ>-  could 
produce  10  quadrillion  Btu's  of  energy  by 
the  year  2000  while  the  plutonlum 
breeder  would  be  producing  only  3.1 
quads? 

Mr.  JEFFORDS.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  FISH.  Even  if  we  are  only  talking 
about  electric  energy.  ERDA's  own  plan 
estimates  solar  electric  would  be  produc- 
ing between  2  and  4  quads  of  energy  by 
the  year  2000.  Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  JEFFORDS.  Th&t  is  correct. 

Mr.  PISH.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Vermont. 

Mr.  JEFFORDS.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding. 

I  think  this  Is  vital.  The  program  the 
gentleman  is  talking  about  is  the  present 
ERDA  program  and  partially  what  is 
ftmded  here,  but  what  we  are  talking 
about  is  a  program  that  would  be  better 
than  that. 

I  would  differ  substantially  from  the 
chairman  of  the  subcommittee  saying 
that  people  knowledgeable  In  the  field  do 
not  want  this  money.  I  know  if  we  talk 
to  the  branch  chiefs  and  others  he  will 
find  they  are  crjing  for  funds  to  put  this 
program  ahead.  We  went  to  the  bureau 
chiefs  and  the  Jet  Propulsion  Laboratcrs* 
and  others  working  in  this  field  and  said : 
"What  do  you  need  to  get  us  on  sched- 
ule?" There  Ls  not  a  thing  in  this  amend- 
ment which  is  not  being  cried  for  bv  the 
branch  chiefs  and  the  people  working  in 
the  area  so  they  can  put  us  on  schedule. 

And  yet  to  say  that  there  is  no  testi- 
mony Ls  somewhat  mLsleading  These 
men  did  not  testify  before  the  commit- 
tee because  they  were  not  allowed  to  get 
into  this  particular  area.  They  may  have 
answered  a  couple  questions,  but  when 
it  came  down  to  could  they  use  the 
money,  for  all  the  things  scheduled  in 
this  amendment,  these  questions  wer< 
not  asked. 
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Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Chairman. 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr  FISH.  I  yield  to  the  genUeman 
from  Washington. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
just  want  to  say  that  the  stjitement  the 
gentleman  from  Vermont  <M  ■.  Jeffords) 
.lust  made,  with  all  due  respect,  Is  cate- 
gorically untrue.  The  subcon  mlttee  over 
and  over  again  asked  the  representa- 
tives of  ERDA.  "How  mu<h  can  you 
spend  in  these  categories." 

Then  in  addition  to  that  in  private 
meetings  held  in  my  home  iJtate  where 
we  were  completely  away  from  any  con- 
trol by  the  Office  of  Manai  ement  and 
Budget,  we  went  over  the  b  idget  again 
to  increase  it  to  Its  maximum  level. 

Now.  we  may  dlfifer  in  the  imounts  we 
think  should  be  spent,  but  I  c  o  not  think 
the  gentlanan  can  stand  In  t  hie  well  and 
say  that  "the  committee  did  not  do  Its 
Job  or  did  not  try  to  get  the  answers  or 
did  not  try  to  get  the  maximum  product 
tliat  ERDA  could  spend  and  did  not  au- 
thorize more  than  was  requ«sted  by  the 
administration. 

Mr.  JEFFORDS.  Mr.  Chairman.  If  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  (Mr.  Fish) 
will  yield  further.  I  am  not  a  tacking  the 
chairman.  Do  not  get  me  wrong.  What 
I  am  saying  Is  tliat  the  brand,  chiefs,  and 
I  do  not  think  I  am  wrong  In  this,  did 
not  testify  themselves  on  what  programs 
they  wanted  to  have  funded.  Am  I  wrong 
in  that? 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
gentleman  is  completely  orrect.  The 
branch  chiefs  of  no  organize  tlons  would 
be  testifying  when  the  chlels  are  doing 
the  testifying. 

Mr.  JEFFORDS.  My  view  differs  from 
the  administration  and  I  ha\  e  heard  the 
detailed  tape-recordln«s  of  c(  nversatlons 
with  the  branch  chiefs  and  I  would  be 
willing  to  recess  so  the  gertleman  can 
listen  to  them.  They  a.sked  fo  ■  the  money 
to  get  these  programs  on  schedule.  They 
want  the  money  In  this  amendment. 

Mr.  SEIBERLING.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FISH.  I  yield  to  the  genUeman 
from  Ohio. 

Mr.  SEIBERLING.  Mr.  Ciairman,  I 
happen  to  have  constituents  who  are 
developing  new  solar  energy  technology 
that  ERDA  would  like  to  spcnsor  and 
they  are  unable  to  get  sponsorship  from 
very  much  of  the  ERDA  system.  We  have 
not  had  enough  money  appropriated  In 
fiscal  year  1976.  so  I  know  fbr  a  fact 
there  is  not  enouph  money.  If  ^hat  they 
tell  me  Is  true. 

Mr.  JEFFORDS.  Mr.  Chalrmjfci,  If  the 
gentleman  will  yield  further,  tha  ;  Is  true. 
If  we  Ro  b.-ick.  originally  they 
they  did  not  spend'^as  much  as 
thorlzed  but  that  is  becnise  It 


T 


appro- 
r    more 


told  us 
vas  au- 
vas  not 

appropriated.  That  is  a  game  wit  i  words 
Thev  spent  every  cent  that  wa; 
printed    and    they    still    cry    fi 
money. 

Mr.  SEIBERLma.  That  Is  tne  some 
song  we  heard  a  year  ago  *hen  the 
effort  was  made  to  Increase  th*  authori- 
zation and  we  know  they  could/not  sperd 
It  if  they  had  it:  so  I  take  all 
of  the  same  ilk  with  the  sa 
salt. 

Mr.   FREY.   Mr.   Chal 
gentleman  yield? 


tatements 
e  grain  of 

will   the 


Mr.  FISH.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Florida. 

Mr.  FREY.  Mr.  Chairman,  first  of  all. 
the  chairman  of  the  subcommittee 
worked  very  hard  trying  to  get  the  right 
figures. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  has  again 
expired. 

<At  the  request  of  Mr.  Jeffords,  and 
by  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Fish  was 
allowed  to  proceed  for  2  additional  min- 
utes.) 

Mr.  FISH.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Florida. 

Mr,  FREY.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  know  In 
OTEC,  ocean  thermal,  that  whenever  a 
request  came  in  from  ERDA  for  some  $20 
million  and  In  working  out  a  compromise, 
we  got  a  figure  of  $17  million. 

Now.  personally.  I  would  like  to  see 
more  added,  but  I  think  we  mast  under- 
stand this  was  a  give  and  take  thing. 

Second.  I  would  say  ERDA  has  been 
rather  slow  in  the  solar  area.  I  do  not 
really  get  a  sense  of  urgency  with  ERDA 
in  terms  of  alternate  energy.  Anything 
we  can  do  to  kick  wherever  they  have 
to  be  kicked  would  be  a  very  beneficial 
thing. 

Now.  if  there  Is  any  area  that  needs  a 
vote  or  increased  funds  in  this  area.  It 
would  be  the  energj*  area.  No.  1,  no  mat- 
ter how  good  we  do.  we  will  not  h;ive 
enough  oil  to  take  care  of  the  problem 

No.  2.  as  an  economic  matter,  for  evtry 
doll.Tr  In  this  area  we  get  more  benefit  to 
the  economy  in  jobs. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  think  by  bringing  this 
amendment  up.  the  gentleman  has  done 
a  good  thing. 

Mr.  WEAVER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FISH.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Oregon. 

Mr.  WEAVER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  would 
like  to  say  In  response  to  the  comment 
made  previously,  that  Dr.  Seamans  told 
the  Environmental  Subcommittee  while 
I  wa.s  in  the  hearings  that  they  could 
spend  more  money.  This  was  in  response 
to  a  question  to  Dr.  Seamans  and  he  did 
testify  that  the  year  before  It  was  said 
ERDA  could  not  spend  the  money  that 
was  boing  requested  in  an  amendment 
and  I  said.  "Would  this  be  true  this 
year.  Mr.  Seamans?" 

And  he  said.  "Yes.  We  could  spend  the 
addltion.ll  money."  This  Is  from  the  head 
of  the  Research  and  Development  Ad- 
ministration. 

AMENDMENTS  OrTMlED  BT  MR.  BROWX  Or  CAt-I- 
rORNIA  AS  A  SUBSTTTtTTE  FOR  THE  AMEND- 
MENTS OFFERED  BY  MR.  JEFFORDS 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Califonila.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  offer  amendments  as  a  substitute 
for  the  amendments. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendmontfl  offered  bv  Afr  Brown  of  Cali- 
fornia aa  a  substitute  for  the  amendments 
offered  by  Mr.  Jeffords:  P.oge  2.  line  9  strike 
out  "•1.047,182,000"  and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof 
"•1,150.182,000." 

Page  2.  line  16  strike  nut  "«G84.248,000"  and 
Insert  In  Ueu  thereof  "•688.448.000." 

Page  3.  line  20.  strike  out  "•78.900,000"  and 
Inaert  In  Ueu  thereof  "•314.900,000." 

Page  3.  line  21,  strike  out  "$126,800,000" 
and  Insert  in  lieu  thereof  "$182,800,000." 

Page  28,  line  14,  strike  out  "$289,370,000" 
and  loMTt  In  Ueu  thereof  "•293,670.000." 


Mr.  BROWN  of  California  (during  the 
reading).  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  unani- 
mous corisent  that  the  amendinenUs  be 
considered  as  read  and  printed  in  the 
Record,  and  that  they  may  be  corusidered 
en  bloc. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  California.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, this  is  a  relatively  simple  substi- 
tute for  the  Jeffords  amendment.  It  hn.^ 
exactly  the  same  amount  of  money  in  It, 
$116  million  It  does  a  very  simple  thing. 
It  divides  that  money  In  half,  between 
the  solar  electric  programs  which  are 
now  the  sole  recipient  of  the  money,  and 
the  heating  and  cooling  of  buildings  In 
other  words,  it  takes  $56  million  and  as- 
signs it  to  the  solar  electric  and  other 
energy  category,  and  $56  million. Is  as- 
signed to  heating  and  cooling  of  build- 
ings. 

If  the  Members  have  the  bill  before 
them,  they  can  see  thLs  on  page  3.  lines 
20  and  21  It  Increases  each  of  those  fig- 
ures by  $56  million,  and  then  adds  $4  2 
million  for  program  management  In  the 
appropriate  place  later  on  In  the  bill.  In 
doing  this.  It  also  removes  from  the  Jef- 
fords amendment  the  requirement  for  an 
annual  report  and  a  20-percent  .set  aside 
for  small  business — as  I  recall — be- 
cause these  matters  are  both  dealt  with 
In  existing  legislation  with  regard  to 
ERDA  programs  and  are  unnecessary  In 
this  particular  amendment. 

Now.  the  reason  for  offering  this  sub- 
stitute amendment  have  been  brought 
up  by  the  previous  discu.ssion.  As  the 
chairman  of  the  full  committee,  the  dLs- 
tinguLshed  gentleman  from  Texas.  In- 
dicated, there  Is  nothing  in  the  Jeffords 
amendment  that  would  apply  to  solar 
heating  and  cooling.  As  several  Mem- 
bers brought  out  in  debate,  the  OTA 
analysis  of  tlie  ERDA  solar  budget 
pointed  out  the  most  effective  payoff  for 
additional  Investment  in  solar  energ>-  In 
the  short  term  would  be  in  connection 
with  the  heating  and  cooling  of  build- 
ings. The  research  and  development  in 
the  other  solar  programs,  in  solar  ther- 
mal and  photovoltaic,  are  essentially 
middle-  and  long-term  projects  In  which 
there  will  be  no  energy  payoff  of  any  sub- 
stantial amount  within  the  next  genera- 
tion. So  that,  if  we  want  to  be  realistic 
In  allocating  this  additional  sum  of 
money.  \i£) should.  In  my  opmion.  put  at 
least  a  portion  of  It — and  I  have  sug- 
gested half — in  that  area  in  which  OTA 
and  ERDA  In  concurrence  feel  there 
would  be  the  greatest  near-term  payoff. 

Now.  I  have  not  spoken  on  the  merits 
of  the  Jeffords  amendment,  as  to  the  de- 
sirability of  increasing  any  part  of  the 
solar  budget  by  the  amount  of  $116  mil- 
lion. I  would  jubt  like  to  point  out  in 
simple  terms  that  v.-hat  we  have  in  con- 
nection with  the  solar  program  is  a  com- 
mittee bill  which  Increases  the  current 
year's  funding  by  100  percent.  The  Jef- 
fords amendment  would  increase  It  by 
200  percent.  I  think  the  question  Is  not 
one  of  whether  we  are  dedicated  to  solar 
energy  research  and  development,  but 
the  realism  of  the  timing  of  these  addi- 
tional increments  of  money. 
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While  I.  very  honestly,  have  a  very 
strong  predisposition  to  solar  energy.  I 
waiat  to  see  it  developed  a.s  rapidly  as 
possible.  I  think  the  committee  bill,  how- 
ever, represents  a  realistic  increment  of 
funding.  I  think  a  100-percent  increase 
in  any  one  year  is  realistic,  but  in  the 
event  that  the  Members  of  this  body 
feel  that  100  percent  is  not  enough  and 
that  200  percent  Is  preferable.  Uien  I 
want  to  make  sure — and  my  substitute 
would  make  sure — that  it  is  distributed 
in  a  more  realistic  way  between  the  t-A  o 
main  categories  of  solar  research  and 
development;  namely,  the  solar  heating 
and  cooling  on  the  one  hand  of  the  solar 
electric  program  and  other  solar  energy 
programs  on  the  other  hand. 

I  think  this  adequately  explains  the 
purpo.se  and  intent  of  my  substitute.  I 
ask  for  the  Members'  support  of  it. 

Mr.  OTTINGER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
move  to  strike  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  In  strong  support 
of  the  Jeffords  amendment. 

I  would  like  to  acknowledge  that  what 
the  gentleman  from  Washington,  the 
subcommittee  chairman  'Mr.  McCor- 
MACKi — and  I  serve  on  the  subcommit- 
tee— says  Is  accurate  within  the  limits 
of  what  ERDA  has  provided  us;  that  is 
to  say  that  all  ERDA  came  and  testified 
that  it  could  responsibly  do.  we  funded, 
and  he  was  exceedingly  cooperative  in 
providing  the  full  amount  that  we  could 
get  them  to  agree  that  they  would  push 
forward  on. 

My  problem  goes  to  FRDA  Itself,  which 
has  been  much  too  oriented  to  the  high 
capital  energy  development  tcchnnloKies. 
where  industry  Itself  has  been  pushing 
very  hard,  and  has  not  been  as  ori'mtf  d 
to  solar  technology  where  a  good  deal 
more  of  the  development  has  taken  place 
under  the  auspices  of  small  business. 

I  do  not  think  ERDA  has  been  doing 
half  of  what  ought  to  be  done  to  advance 
solar  energy. 

.Mso.  I  strongly  challenge  some  of  the 
figures  that  were  put  forward  by  the 
gentleman  from  Washington.  He  said  at 
one  time  that  photovoltaics.  for  Instance. 
Is  estimated  to  cost  1.000  times  more  per 
kilowatt  hour  than  nuclear  energy  is 
today.  In  further  discussion,  he  came 
down  to  50  times,  and  finally,  when  the 
gentleman  from  Oregon  (Mr.  Weaver) 
got  down  to  specifics,  he  came  down  to 
4  to  10  times. 

I  think  the  potential  for  the  price  for 
solar  photovoltaics  to  come  down  is  very 
great  indeed  if  adequate  effort  is  put  into 
research.  The  indication  we  have  is  that 
the  price  presently  is  expensive  with  the 
existing  technology,  but  that  the  indus- 
try is  working  on  concentrators  that  will 
produce  dramatic  improvements.  It  is 
estimated  that  with  the  use  of  concen- 
trators, this  energy  will  come  out  at  less 
than  $10  per  square  meter.  It  is  esti- 
mated by  the  principal  companies  that 
have  been  working  on  this,  which  are 
five  or  six  manufacturers — and  we  have 
received  this  evidence — that  there  would 
be  a  10  to  30  percent  decrease  in  cost  for 
each  doubling  of  cumulative  output.  The 
ultimate  result  of  the  work  that  Is  pres- 
ently being  done  Just  In  photovoltaics  is 
expected  to  reduce  the  cost  by  a  factor 


of  100  or  more.  But  this  will  onlj-  come 
about  if  adequate  effort  is  exTJanded — 
which  clearly  is  not  the  case  now. 

I  think  we  ai'c  dealing  in  an  area  that 
ha.-;  a  great  potential. 

I  think  we  ought  to  put  a.s  much  effort 
into  solar  as  we  do  nuclear,  I  do  not  want 
to  get  into  the  question  of  whether  we 
ought  to  be  funding  nuclear  research  at 
the  present  levels,  I  think  we  should  at 
lea.st  be  doing  as  much  with  solar  and 
putting;  the  same  kind  of  emphasL";  on  it 
a.s  we  are  in  pushing  the  nuclear  t.ecli- 
nology.  Solar  should  be  pushed  to  the 
fullest  feasible  measure 

The  same  kind  of  emjihasis  is  not  re- 
flected in  the  testimony  of  the  ERDA 
people  wiio  come  before  us.  The  same 
kind  of  enthusiasm  is  not  exhibited,  and 
the  same  kind  of  Innovative  approach  is 
not  used. 

I  believe  that  the  very  small  projec- 
tions we  get  from  ERDA  in  the  solar 
field  are  a  reflection  of  their  relative 
lack  of  interest  and  the  lack  of  inda-^trv- 
p.'-essure  for  solar.  I  have  a  very  sincere 
belief  that  if  we  could  only  sell  the  sun 
to  Standard  Oil.  wc  would  have  the 
problem  lic):ed.  becau.se  then  ERD.\ 
woiUd  be  Interested  and  we  would  get 
the  kind  of  push  that  has  been  exhibited 
in  other  technologies. 

'On  request  of  Mr.  Mottl  and  by 
unanimous  consent.  Mr.  Ottingek  was 
allowed  to  proceed  for  2  additional 
minutes.  > 

Mr.  MOTTL.  Mr  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr,  OTTINGER.  I  yield  to  the  genUe- 
man from  Ohio. 

Mr.  MOTTL.  Mr  Chairman,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  from  New  York  fcr  yield- 
ing. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  to  ."--upport  the 
amendment  offered  by  my  distinguished 
colleagues  Mr.  Jeffords,  Mr.  Weaver, 
and  Mr.  Runnels.  I  v.as  pleased  to  join 
with  tliem  as  a  cosponsor. 

The  soiar  energy  field  presents  great 
opportunities  for  <imall  business.  Accord- 
ing to  the  Mitre  Corporation's  report, 
only  two  out  of  the  seven  basic  solar 
areas  are  effected  by  significant  scale 
economies  which  might  prove  to  be  a 
problem  for  small  firm  involvement.  In 
fact,  the  industries  which  our  solar  ef- 
forts m'jst  reach,  such  as  tlie  heating, 
ventilating  and  air  conditicninp  indus- 
try, are  nearly  completely  small  busi- 
ness industries. 

The  track  record  of  small  business  is 
phenomenal.  Tliey  account  for  most  of 
the  major  innovations  of  this  century. 
nearly  all  of  the  developments  in  .sol  r 
energy,  and  presently  dominate  the 
young  solar  energy  industrv-. 

The  Congress  has  previously  stated 
its  intention  that  small  business  be  in- 
cluded in  our  energy  proprams.  but  the<=e 
directives  have  gone  virtually  ignored. 
Small  bu.siness  received  less  than  6  per- 
cent of  the  .solar  contracts  in  fiscal  year 
1975.  According  to  Dr.  Teems  testimony 
before  the  Senate  Small  Easiness  Com- 
mittee, they  received  le.ss  than  2  percent 
of  the  fiscal  year  1976  awards — a  decline 
of  66  percent. 

Small  Business  has  received  a  cold  re- 
ception by  ERDA. 


The  20  percent  figure  in  this  amend- 
ment is  a  low  figure,  and  one  which  I  feel 
is  an  absolute  minimum.  But.  it  repre- 
sents a  clear  demonstrauon  of  the  Con- 
gress intent.  It  is  a  clear  directive  to 
ERDA  to  open  its  doors  to  small  business 
and  individual  inventors,  and  to  tap 
their  srotential  and  creative  spirit. 

The  participation  of  small  business  m 
otu"  solar  energy  efTorts  is  vitally  impor- 
tant. I  strongly  urge  ail  of  my  colleagues 
to  support  this  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  single  purpose  of 
this  amendment,  in  my  judgment,  is  to 
accelerate  the  commercialization  of  our 
single  greatest  energj-  resource — solar 
energ:^-.  The  one  energy  source  which  has 
the  potential  to  provide  more  energy 
than  our  country  couJd  conceivably  con- 
sume, wiiich  presents  almost  no  environ- 
mental problems,  and  which  has  great 
potential  to  provide  low -cost  energy  lor 
our  Nation. 

I  find  it  ludicrous  that  we  are  pre- 
.sent.ed  with  a  program  which,  it  is  said, 
will  hopefully  give  us  2  percent  of  our 
energy  from  solar  sourcas  by  1985  This 
has  to  be  o:ie  of  the  slowest  development 
programs  I  have  ever  seen.  It  raises  some 
serious  questi-^ns  about  the  integrity  of 
ERDA's  solar  program. 

Jack  Anderson's  recent  column  report- 
ing that  ERDA  employees  were  threat- 
ened should  they  discuss  solar  energy 
outside  of  the  .Agency,  and  other  such 
reports,  bring  me  to  questlcn  whether 
ERDA  is  committed  to  develop  solar 
energj-. 

Let  us  take  a  look  at  ERDA-48.  The 
most  optimistic  projection  for  solar  en- 
ergj- is  entitled  the  "Limiied  Nuclear 
Po-^-er  Scenario"  Tliey  project  111  quads 
of  solar  energy  will  be  generated  in  the 
year  2000.  I  find  it  int^eresting  that  this 
limited  nuclear  power  scenario  incorpo- 
rates a  550  percent  increase  in  nuclear 
power  generation  by  1985.  I  also  find  it 
interesting  tliat  the  Mure  Con^oration 
project^  a  figure  thre?  times  ERDA's,  and 
that  Pro.  ect  Independence  projects  a  fig- 
ure more  than  twice  ERDAs  highest 
estimate. 

In  the  northern  Ohio  area.  Mr,  Joseph 
Barbish  has  been  pioneering  the  use  of 
solar  energy,  particularly  for  residential 
and  small  industrial  apjiications.  In  his 
letter,  Mr.  Barbish  observes — 

The  solar  heatlnie  and  cooUnp  program 
start<»d  ofT  with  a  big  b.ane.  then  ERDA  got 
a  hold  of  it.  and  it  has  not  moved  at  all. 

Gentlemen,  contrarj-  to  some  reports, 
the  time  to  develop  this  clean,  renew- 
able, and  potentially  low-cost  energy 
source  is  now.  President  Eisenhower's 
commLssion.  the  Paley  Commission,  rec- 
ommended the  development  of  solar 
energj-.  Had  w-e  followed  their  recom- 
mendations we  would  be  saving  hundreds 
of  millions  of  barrels  of  oil  per  year.  This 
amendment  envisions  a  strong  commit- 
ment to  solar  development  today,  Ai:  ac- 
celerated program,  according  to  FEA, 
would  save  an  additional  2  3  trillion  cubic 
feet  of  natural  gas  per  year,  or  490  mil- 
lion barrels  of  oU.  within  10  to  l."^  years. 
By  the  end  of  this  centurj-.  an  accelerated 
program  w-ould  provide — additionally — 
miore  than  10  times  the  ci'.ergj-  provided 
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by  the  Alaskai,  Pipeline,  pr  more  than 

Clearly,  this 


to  productive 


by  the  Uni- 
report  con- 


possibly  $100 
s  technology. 


3   times  our  oil   Imports, 
additional  funding  will  mo^e  our  country 
closer  to  energy  Independence.  This  addi- 
tional funding  win  be  put 
and  valuable  iise. 

Accoi-dlng  to  the  infoniiatlon  at  my 
disposal,  ERDA  Is  preparlpg  to  publish 
a  cost  analysis  prepared 
verslty  of  Wisconsin.  Thin 
eludes  that  even  In  margins  1  areas — such 
a.s  northern  Ohio  or  the  I'aclflc  North- 
west— solar  heating  would  i  ave  the  aver- 
age homeowner  from  $40  tc 
per  year.  This  Is  using  todaj ' 
not  some  far  distant  tcchi^ologlcal  pos- 
sibility. 

I  would  like  to  direct  thy  comments 
specifically  to  the  small  bi|slness  provi- 
sions of  this  amendment. 

The  solar  energy  field  is 
able  to  small  business  partlbipatlon.  The 
Mitre  Corporation's  "Systems  Analysis  of 
Solar  Energy  Programs,'"  mtes  that  only 
two  out  of  seven  basic  sol4r  fields  have 
significant  scale-economies. 
prove  to  be  a  problem  tor 
Small  business  opportunity  b  range  from 
heating  and  cooling  of  butlc  Ings  through 
solar  thermal  collection,  i  >hotovoltalcs, 
wind  power,  agricultural  applications  and 
others. 

ERDA's  programs,   parti 
onstration    efforts,     Invoh  e 
nearly   completely   domlna 
firms:    The   building   ti'adts, 
ing.    ventilating,    and    air 
industry,  engineering  firm.*, 


a  few.  The  solar  energy  J  eld  today  Ls 
predominantly  composed  o '  small  firms 
and  Individual  entrepreneu 

The  Senate  Small  Busine  ;s  Committee 
investigated  the  role  of  sma  11  business  in 
solar  energy  research,  deve  opment.  and 
demonstration  They  note  ijhat 

Small  business  pioneers  and 
novators  who.  acting  on  their 
with  virtually  no  government 


responsible  for  almoet  all  of  tlie  solar  energy 


research,    development,    and 
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that  occurred  In  this  country  prior  to  1973 

They  found  that  although  the  laws 
passed  by  the  Congress  clesrly  state  that 
small  business  should  have  "realistic  and 
adequate  opportunities  to  participate  in 
ERDA's  programs."  they  lave  been  vir- 
tually ignored.  No  consld;red  program 
for  small  businesses  appears  to  have 
been  developed  by  ERDA.  and  they  have 
"usually  relied  on  and  favored  big  busi- 
ness concerns  and  giant  umversitles." 

Small  businesses  receivea  less  than  6 
percent  of  ERDA's  solar  eriergy  awards 
for  fiscal  year  1975.  In  th^r  testimony 
before  the  Senate  Small  Business  Com- 
mittee. ERDA — while  proudw  proclaim- 
ing its  commitment  to  the  mcluslon  of 
small  businesses — had  the  auoaclty  to  re- 
port that  in  fiscal  year  1976, «  out  of  31 
contracts  went  to  small  firm.4  They  ne- 
glected to  note,  however,  thai  those  six 
contracts  represented  only  1.9  percent  of 
their  wards.  Through  all  of  tHelr  efforts 
they  were  able  to  cut  smaj  business 
funding  by  66  percent 

As  I  noted  earlier,  the  purpose  of  this 
amendment  is  to  accelerat|  the  com- 
mercialization of  our  single  ireatest  en- 


ergj'  resource — solar  energy.  I  submit, 
tliat  significant  participation  by  small 
business  Is  essential  to  the  development 
of  tliLs  new  technology. 

I  would  like  to  refer  to  the  statement 
of  Richard  J.  Barber,  president  of  Rich- 
ard J  Barber  Associates.  Inc  .  a  noted 
economic  consulting  firm: 

UnllXe  large  corporatlon-s  a  small  business 
docs  not  have  the  lmmen.se  financial  re- 
sourcfw  and  astabllsbed  market  position  that 
causes  many  large  firms  to  be  more  Interested 
In  preservlni?  the  status  qi.o  than  In  striking 
out  on  new  approaches.  To  a  large  enterprise 
It  ntay  make  sense,  from  It-s  private  per- 
spective, to  seek  to  control  and  constrain  the 
forces  of  change.  Often  this  can  be  don?  For 
the  small  business,  however  there  t.s  almost 
by  definition  lem  to  protect  and  thus  a 
greater  receptivity  to  Innovation.  The  small 
business  U  propelled  principally  by  iia  wits. 
Its  quickness,  and  its  capacity  to  relate  goods 
or  services  to  changing  conditions.  Docu- 
menting this  Is  evidence  showing  a  dispro- 
portionately large  number  of  technological 
Innovations  which  have  their  genesis  with 
small  businesses,  or  even  with  single  entre- 
preneurs. It  is  small  business  which  prods 
the  tenants  In  terms  of  technological  innova- 
tion, marketing  initiatives,  and  price  compe- 
tition. Small  business  thus  helps  to  achieve  a 
more  desirable  competitive  balance,  provid- 
ing meaningful  alternatives  and  Instlgatlnp 
chanRe  In  an  economic  world  which  would 
Ktherwlse  be  far  more  thoroughly  dominated 
by  bigness  and  the  protection  of  the  status 
quo. 

Mr.  Barber's  statement  is  fully  sup- 
ported by  the  findings  of  other  noted 
authorities  and  the  Department  of  Com- 
merce's Panel  on  Invention  and  Inno- 
vation. In  addition,  the  Department  of 
Commerce  report  points  out  a  unique 
cost-benefit  advantage  of  small  firms: 

We  are  persuaded  that  a  unique  cost- 
benefit  opportunity  exists  In  the  provision  of 
Incentives  aimed  at  encotiraplng  Independent 
inventors.  Inventor-entrepreneurs,  and  small 
technologically  based  business.  The  cost  of 
Incentives  to  them  Is  likely  to  be  low;  the 
benefits  are  likely  to  be  high 

Small  firms  throughout  the  country 
have  consistently  reported  the  reluctance 
of  ERDA  to  deal  with  them  fairly.  Small 
firms,  already  handicapped  by  inherent 
limitations  in  dealing  with  the  Federal 
Government,  are  facing  excessive  red- 
tape,  bureaucratic  bias,  and  peer  group 
exclusion. 

One  poignant  example  of  this  was  pre- 
sented by  Dr  Jerr>'  Plunkett.  Dr.  Plunk- 
ett  presented  a  new  energy  concept  to 
NSF  through  his  small  business.  It  was 
rejected.  He  then  took  the  same  plan 
and  submitted  It  through  the  University 
of  Utah.  He  found  that  a  project  rejected 
as  a  small  business  Idea  quickly  became 
suitable  university  research.  The  lilstor>' 
of  .';mall  business  dealings  with  NSF  and 
ERDA.  who  have  had  the  prime  respon- 
sibility for  our  solar  programs,  is  replete 
with  examples  of  small  business  exclu- 
sion. 

If  this  pattern  continues,  the  Nation 
will  be  clearly  denied  the  creativity  and 
spirited  energies  of  our  small  businesses, 
and  our  progress  toward  energy  self- 
sufficiency  will  be  seriously  impeded. 

It  seems  the  congressional  directives 
In  the  previous  laws  are  not  enough 
to   break    the   closed   colloquy   between 


ERDA.  giant  corporations,  and  large 
universities.  Twenty  percent  Is  a  low 
figure,  but  It  represents  a  clear  directive 
to  ERDA  to  change  its  ways,  and  tap  the 
creative  spirit  of  small  business  and  In- 
dividual inventors 

(On  request  of  Mr.  Brown  of  Califor- 
nia and  by  unanimous  consent.  Mr.  Ot- 
TiNGER  was  allowed  to  proceed  for  2  ad- 
ditional minutes.  1 

Mr.  BROWN  of  California.  Mr,  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  OTTINGER.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  California. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  California.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  want  to  assure  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio  (Mr.  Mottl)  that  I  am  equal- 
ly concerned  about  the  participation  of 
small  basiness  In  the  ERDA  program  I 
Indicated  that  I  had  not  included  that 
provision  in  my  own  substitute  because 
there  Is  a  requirement  in  the  exLstlng 
law  which  governs  the  affairs  of  ERDA 
and  provides  that  they  do  give  a  priority 
to  small  business. 

I  have  received  a  report  today  from 
ERDA  with  regard  to  the  success  with 
which  they  have  Implemented  that  di- 
rective, and  I  would  like  to  have  the 
Record  refiect  this  Information  which 
is  current  as  of  today.  This  is  with  regard 
to  ERDA's  fiscal  year  1976  funds  in  the 
solar  program.  The  facts  are  as  follows: 
80  percent  of  the  solar  heating  and  cool- 
ing funds  have  been  contracted  with 
small  business;  50  percent  of  the  wind 
proRram  has  been  contracted  with  small 
business:  30  percent  of  the  photovoltaic 
program  has  been  contracted  with  small 
business,  and  over  20  percent  of  any  re- 
maining funds  Ls  for  program.s  that  have 
been  contracted  with  small  bu.^^ine.s.'^  The 
average  overall  for  all  of  the  solar  pro- 
grams is  greater  than  40  percent,  more 
than  twice  what  the  Jeffords  amend- 
ment would  require 

A  small  business  is  defined  as  one  with 
less  than  500  employees.  That  Ls  the 
standard  definition. 

It  is  for  thLs  reason  that  the  perform- 
ance is  already  twice  as  good  as  the 
amendment  would  require.  In  addition, 
this  gives  the  kind  of  emphasis  that  I 
felt  It  was  necessary  to  include. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

Mr.  SEIBERLING.  Mr.  Chalrmaa 
will  th''  gentleman  yield? 

Mr  OTTINGER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio. 

Mr.  SEIBERLING.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
lust  want  to  commend  the  gentleman  in 
the  well  for  his  statement. 

We  have  reason  to  believe  that  the 
protestations  that  ERDA  cannot  spend 
addltioTial  money  on  solar  enerry  are 
not  completely  accurate,  on  the  basis  of 
past  experience  and  my  own  personal 
experience.  Incidentally,  the  constituent 
was  a  small  buslnes.sman. 

The  CHAIRMAN  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York  (Mr.  OTxrNCERi 
has  expired. 

•  By  unanimous  consent.  Mr.  OrrrNCER 
was  allowed  to  proceed  for  2  additional 
minutest 

Mr.  SEIBERLING.  Mr  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield  further? 
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Mr.  OTiINGER.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Ohio. 

Mr.  SEIBERLING.  Therefore,  Mr. 
Chairman,  it  seems  quite  clear  that  there 
are  plenty  of  meritorious  areas  for  ad- 
ditional research  11  the  money  is  avail- 
able Theie  are  people  going  to  ERDA 
who  have  the  know-how.  but  lack  the 
fund:-;.  It  is  simply  a  matter  of  giving 
them  a  contract;  but  in  addition,  even 
if  they  ca:mot  have  all  the  money,  what 
this  amendment  does  is  send  a  message 
to  EUDA — I  will  not  say  anything  about . 
the  f  aunii/tee — but  it  seiids  a  message 
to  ERDA  that  we  are  not  satisfied  witli 
the  I  iiorities  here,  that  there  are  too 
m.iuy  eggs  in  the  nuclear  basket,  and  it 
may  turn  out  to  be  a  very  dangerous  step 
so  that  we  will  get  ourselves  out  on  a 
cc:  -rous  limb,  because  tiie  people  of 
•  .  .ountry  are  not  yet  satisfied  that  we 
.id  go  all  out  on  nuclear  energy.  I 
1  li  o:Kuly  pm  not  satisfied.  We  had  bet- 
ter dam  well  make  sure  that  we  have 
some  alternatives. 

Mr,  OTTINGER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
agree  with  the  gentleman  from  Ohio 
(Mr.  SEIBERLING)   vci'v  stroiigly. 

I  assure  my  friend,  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio  I  Mr.  MoTTL),  that  if  this  addi- 
tional money  is  provided  for  solar  en- 
ergy, ;t  will  in  fact  go  to  small  busine.ss. 
There  is  no  "Solar  Industrial  Forum"  as 
there  is  for  nuclear  energy.  There  is  no 
big  energy  industrj'  push  behind  solar 
enerp^'  putting  ads  in  all  the  media.  Yet, 
it  is  one  of  the  most  promising  tech- 
nologies for  solving  our  energy  problems 
in  the  future. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  that  this  Is  a 
responsible  amendment  and  should  he 
supported. 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  OTTINGER.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Massachusetts, 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr,  Chairman,  a?  a  co- 
sponsor  of  the  Jeffords  amendment,  I 
rise  to  urge  my  colleagues  to  adopt  it 

There  is  no  doubt  Uiat  Congress  must 
give  greater  priority  to  development  of 
solar  technologies.  "Too  much  reliance  is 
now  based  on  developing  tl;e  breeder 
reactor.  But  the  breeder  reactor  is  no' 
our  only  energy  option  for  tlie  lutarc  I 
urge  my  colleagues  to  take  a  broader 
view  of  our  energy  options,  and  step  up 
the  pace  of  solar  technology  progress. 

This  amendment,  offereu  by  the  dis- 
tinguished and  in.siahtful  gentleman 
from  Vermont,  will  proceed  in  that  di- 
rection by  boosting  the  authorization  for 
solar  energy  research  and  development 
by  more  than  50  percent  over  the  com- 
mittee's rerommendation. 

As  the  ranking  minority  member  of 
the  Committeo  on  Small  Buslne.s.s,  I  have 
another  .strong  rea.<on  to  ui-rc  Uie  adop- 
tion of  this  amendment  Too  little  in- 
centive and  encouragement  has  been 
given  to  individual  Inventors  and  small 
buslne.<is  enterprl<;es  in  the  present  ERDA 
programs  Wlille  grant  money  has  fiowed 
freely  to  major  corporations  this  past 
^■ear,  the  funding  applications  of  Inven- 
tors and  small  businessmen  for  their 
solar  energy-  lde«.s  have  been  lost  In  red- 
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tape  or  mired  in  the  bowels  of  bureauc- 
racy. 

I  have  recently  studied  a  report  about 
how  the  Energy  Research  and  Develop- 
ment Administration  is  managing  tlie 
solar  energy  program.  I  am  somewhat 
distressed  by  wliat  I  have  read,  and  I  in- 
tend to  ask  the  chairman  of  the  House 
Small  Business  Committee  for  hearings 
into  this  problem. 

This  report  states  that  the  Energy  Re- 
search and  Development  Administration 
has  b?en  producing  with  massive  2nd  ex- 
pensive research  programs  concerning 
solar  ev.er^'  that  almost  wholly  exclude 
the  particiration  of  small  inventors  and 
small  businessmen. 

Too  much  emphasis  is  placed  on  more 
and  more  re.'^earch.  And  too  many  of  the 
Federal  research  dollars  are  being  fun- 
nelled to  big  corporations. 

This  report  states  the  fact  that  there 
are  now  70  manufacturers  of  solar  heat- 
ing and  cooling  appliances  for  homes  in 
the  United  States.  We  now  h.ive  the  tech- 
nolocy  for  using  solar  energy  in  our 
homes  and  offices.  So  instead  of  spending 
massive  sums  of  taxpayers'  dollars  for 
further  research,  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment should  be  dedicating  these  funds 
for  programs  to  demonstrate  the  work- 
ability of  solar  energy  appliances.  And, 
more  Federal  demonstration  grants 
should  be  earmarked  for  small  business 
firms. 

This  problem  of  big  business  bias  has 
become  so  apparent  that  I  have  asked 
Energy  Subcommittee  Chairman  Dingell 
for  an  investigation  by  the  Small  Busi- 
ness Committee. 

Small  business  firms  and  Inventors  are 
getting  only  a  crumb  from  ERD.'^'s  pie 
of  energj-  grants.  More  of  that  pie  should 
be  directed  or  set  a.sid'^  for  in?-;c\atrr.s 
and  entsrprisin?  busincs?rr:cn.  The  kc- 
stC'ne  of  this  Nation's  teclinological  suc- 
cess has  been  the  presence  of  a  social  and 
business  environment  that  encouraged 
innovation  and  lo.stered  quick  commer- 
cial application  01  new  ideas. 

I  would  like  ta  .<:ee  tills  amendment  go 
much  further—and  have  at  Ic-^-t  hal!  of 
ERDA's  solar  grants  go  to  .small  business. 
But  as  this  amendment  stands,  it  is  a 
positive  contribution  to  national  energy- 
policy,  and  I  urge  its  immediate  adoption. 

Mr.  LEHMAN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  in 
.^trorif:  .'^uppc-rt  o^  the  Jpfford.';  amend- 
ment to  H.R.  13350.  I  v.-ould  like  to  com- 
mend the  centlemnn  from  Vermont  for 
this  most  important  amendment,  to  in- 
crease funding  f nr  solar  energy  programs 

Ja-^t  2  years  ago,  the  energ\-  crisis  was 
the  most  important  Lssue  facing  Ameri- 
can.'-. We  waited  for  hour.=  in  pas  lines, 
and  our  electric  bills  doubled  and  tripled. 
."^s  the  Nation  looked  for  alternatives  to 
oil,  many  Floridians  remembered  the 
days  when  most  homes  had  solar  water 
heaters  and  again  realized  the  potential 
of  harnessing  the  inexhaustible  and  non- 
polluting  power  of  the  Sun. 

In  responding  to  my  recent  Federal 
spending  questionnaire.  68  percent  of  the 
residents  of  Florida's  13th  Congressional 
District  stated  their  belief  that  we  should 
be  spending  more  for  energy  develop- 


ment; only  11  percent  favored  any  re- 
duction in  overall  energy  spending.  An.v 
wider  survey  would  doubtless  show  that 
the  great  majority  of  Americarus  apree 
tliat  energy  funding  should  be  increased. 

ERDA's  solar  experts  feel  that  they 
can  use  $471  million  to  develop  photo- 
voltaic, solar  thermal,  and  other  solar 
systems.  The  admhiLstration,  however, 
proposes  to  spend  only  $160  million  for 
solar  programs.  The  Jeffords  amendment, 
which  I  cosponsored  and  support  fully, 
would  add  S116.2  million  above  the  com- 
mittee recommendation,  for  a  total  non- 
nuclear  figure  of  $345.4  million. 

We  cannot  hope  to  obtain  any  kind  of 
energy  independence  or  even  to  lessen 
our  dependence  on  foreign  sources  unless 
all  the  available  alternatives  are  ex- 
plored. The  energy-  crisis  is  still  with  us. 
even  if  its  urgency  is  not  as  evident  as 
it  was  2  years  ago.  We  cannot  concen- 
trate only  on  such  technologies  as  nu- 
clear fission,  which  will  take  so  many 
years  to  provide  a  significant  percentage 
of  our  electric  power  needs,  or  nuclear 
fusion,  which  has  not  even  been  demon- 
strated feasible. 

Solar  technologies,  by  contrast,  exist 
now  and  have  for  many  years.  What  is 
needed  is  an  all-out  program  to  bring 
these  technolopie.'-  within  the  re^ach  of 
the  people,  and  at  reasonable  cost. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  amendment  is  vital 
to  a  balanced  enerpy  independence  pro- 
gram. We  must  assure  that  all  options 
are  kept  open,  and  that  promising  op- 
tions are  developed  and  put  in  place  as 
swiftly  as  pos.^ible.  Solar  enerp>-  and 
other  nonnuclear  technologies  could 
rapidly  grow  from  promi.=inp  to  actual 
if  Congress  would  continue  its  commit- 
ment, expressed  m  the  creation  of  ERD.\. 
in  the  Solar  Energj'  Research,  Develop- 
ment, and  Demonstration  Act.  and  in 
many  other  pieces  of  legL=Iation.  to  a 
broad  range  of  energy  possibilities.  I  urge 
all  of  my  colleagues  to  .loin  me  in  voting 
for  this  am,encment  and  In  supporting 
solar  energy-. 

Mr.  TE.A.GLTE  Mr.  Chairman.  I  wonder 
whether  we  could  come  to  '=ome  agree- 
ment as  to  time  on  these  amendment^ 
and  all  amendments  thereto 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  unar:imou?  con- 
sent that  all  debate  on  these  amendments 
and  all  amendm.ents  thereto  end  at  3:15 
p.m. 

The  CHAIRMAN  The  Chair  would 
ask  the  gentleman  from.  Texas  'Mr. 
Teague  '  whether  he  is  asking  for  a  limi- 
tation on  the  Brown  amendments  or  on 
the  Jeffords  amendment^  and  all 
amendments  thereto. 

Mr.  TEAGL^,  On  tlie  Jeffords  amend- 
ments and  the  BroT\Ti  amendments  and 
anv  amendm.ents  thereto,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Tlie  CHAIRMAN.  Ls  there  ob.iectlon  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Tex-.s 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  CH.^IRMAN.  Members  standir.g  at 
tl)e  time  the  unanimous-consent  request 
was  made  will  be  recognized  for  1  ^4 
minutes  each. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from.  Illinois  'Mr.  Ani>ep.son>. 
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AMKNDMENTS     OrTEREO     BT     MR 
ILUNOU    TO    THX    AMKNOMXNtB 

MB.    BROWN    or    CAI.iroltNIA    Aa 
rOR      THE      AMXNDMKNTS      O! 

Mr  ANDERSON  of  Illinoli.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  offer  amendments  tc  the  amend- 
ments offered  as  a  substitute  for  the 
amendments. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follow! 

Amendments  offered   by  Mrl  Anderson  of 
Illinois  to  the  amendments  pITered  by  Mr. 
Brown  of  California  as  a  sul 
amendments  offered  by  Mr.  Ji 
btrlke    •  $1.159. 183. OOO"    and 
thereof  "Jl, 103. 182.000. 

Line  4,  Strike  •■«e88,448,0( 
lieu  thereof  •'*68e,348,000." 

Strike  lines  5  and  6 

Line  10.  Strike  •'$293,670.( 
lieu  thereof  ••$291.470.000". 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  lUlAois.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  these 
amendments  may  be  considered  en  bloc. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentl/'man  from  Cali- 
fornia? 

There  was  no  objection. 

PARLIAMENTARf    INQtJIRY 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
have  a  parllamentary'Tnqulry. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  will 
state  his  parliamentary  Inquiry. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  Chairman,  it 
Is  my  understanding  that  each  Member 
standing  at  the  time  of  the  limitation 
of  debate  will  be  given  1%  minutes,  is 
that  correct? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  from 
California  Is  correct.  Each  Member 
■standing  at  that  time  v|ill  be  recognized 
for  1%  minutes. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER. 
Chairman,  the  g6ntlemkn  now  in  the 
well,  Mr.  Anderson  of  Illinois,  will  have 
how  much  time  to  explain  Ills  amend- 
ment? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The 
that  the  gentleman  now 
be  recognized  for  l^i  ml 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  I  t|iank  the  Chair- 
man. ' 

Mr.  OTTINGER.  Mr.  Chairman,  might 
I  inquire  if  this  pendini  amendment  Is 
an  amendment  to  the  Bribwn  amendment 
or  to  the  Jeffords  amendment? 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illiml.s.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, If  the  gentleman  wlU  permit,  this 
Is  an  amendment  to  the  Brown  substitute 
to  the  Jeffords  amendment. 

(By  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Gold- 
water  yielded  his  time  to  Mr.  Anderson 
of  Illinois.) 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Ulinols.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  think  the  gentlpman  from  Cali- 
fornia (Mr.  Brown >  has  already  made 
It  abundantly  clear  that  tfre  do  not  need 
the  language  of  the  Jefforms  amendment 
In.'jofar  as  it  would  call  fona  small  busl- 
ne.'i.s  set-asido;  that  thert  Is  existing 
general  law  that  applies  ti  that  situa- 
tion; but,  Mr.  Chairman,^,  recognizing 
that  politics  is  U«f#*Tt  of  comproml.<;e  and 
that  It  is  the  art  of  the  postlble,  recog- 
lUzlnK  the  validity  that  may'exlst  In  the 
ark'i!mf'nt<;  of  my  friend,  the  gentleman 
from  California  (Mr.  GolovJatxr),  that 


Further,      Mr. 


:hair  will  state 
In  the  well  will 
lutes. 


there  Ls  already  doubt  as  to  the  ability 
of  ERDA  to  absorb  the  entire  additional 
amount  that  was  proposed  in  the  original 
Jeffords  amendment,  or  that  that  would 
be  carried  by  the  Brown  of  California 
amendment,  what  I  am  simply  doing  in 
this  amendment  Is  adopting  the  language 
of  the  Brown  amendment  by  reducing  it 
by  $58  million,  so  that  we  would  increase 
the  amouit  provided  for  solar  energy  by 

Let  ::   "  t  K   i>r  point  out,  Mr.  Chair- 
mai  y  amendment  would  go  to 

supp«^rt  T..:...  electricity  and  blomas.s, 
and  thermal  and  photovoltaic  and  wind 
principles,  all  research  and  development 
programs  of  ERDA.  I  think  that  this  is 
the  same  kind  of  legislation  that  the  gen- 
tlem'in  from  New  York  was  talking 
about.  I  think  we  must  recognize  and  I 
think  we  certainly  owe  the  Committee 
on  Science  and  Technology  some  respect 
for  the  work  that  they  have  done  on  this 
bill  and  the  fact  that  they  have  tried  to 
bring  a  balanced  energy  package  to  the 
House.  I  am  simply  proposing  that  we 
cut  in  half  the  proposed  addition  of  $116 
million  to  $58  million  and  direct  this 
additional  fimdlng  to  the  area  for  ap- 
plications for  solar  and  photovoltaic  and 
wind.  I  think  we  can  accomplish  that 
which  many  of  those  who  have  spoken 
on  both  sides  of  this  amendment  this 
afternoon  seek  to  accomplish  by  amend- 
ing the  committee  bill,  and  at  the  ."=;ame 
time  demonstrate  some  much  needed 
fiscal  restraint. 

I  urge  support  of  my  amendment. 
Tl^  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Oregon  (Mr. 
Weaver)  . 

Mr.  WEAVER.  Mr.  Chairman.  It  has 
been  established  here  today  that  we 
do  not  know  how  much  electricity  is  go- 
ing to  cost  to  produce  by  the  fast  breeder 
reactor.  Electricity  produced  by  a  light 
water  reactor,  whose  construction  begins 
tomorrow,  will  be  at  least  45  mills  per 
kilowatt  at  the  busbar.  That  is  for  capi- 
talization cost  alone.  Tlierefore  the  costs 
of  solar  energy,  that  we  know  about  to- 
day, are  cheaper  than  nuclear  energy 
today.  Nuclear  costs  can  only  go  up: 
solar  energy  can  only  go  down  In  cost. 
Further,  as  a  member  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Agriculture,  I  would  like  to  point 
out  that  we  cannot  have  small  coal 
plants,  we  cannot  have  small  nuclear 
plants.  That  was  tried  and  that  went  out 
the  window  a  number  of  years  ago.  but 
we  can  have  small  solar  energy  plants. 
ThLs  will  avoid  costs  of  transmission, 
allow  energy  to  be  produced  where  it  Ls 
needed.  This  will  benefit  agriculture 
and  the  rural  communities  greatly. 

So  I  say,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  we  must 
pu.sh  on  with  the  development  of  solar 
energy.  It  is  not  only  going  to  be  cheaper, 
but  it  will  help  the  rural  communities 
and  the  essential  Lndastry  of  agriculture 
which  produces  our  food. 

The  CHAIRMAN  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes  the    gentleman    from    New    York 

(Mr.  SCHEUER)  . 

Mr  MOAKLEY.  Mr  Chalnnan,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 


Mr  8CHEUER  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  MOAKLEY.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
would  like  to  express  my  strong  support 
for  the  amendment  offered  by  the  gen- 
tleman from  Vermont  <Mr.  Jeffords), 
to  Increase  the  funding  for  our  national 
solar  energy  programs.  In  order  for  solar 
energy  technologies  to  reach  their  hlgh- 
e.st  potential,  we  must  substantially  .-sup- 
port the  programs  with  money  not  Just 
words  of  encouragement  The  committee 
bill  as  it  stands  appropriates  funding  at 
a  much  lower  level  then  the  ERDA  .solar 
energy  branch  chiefs  had  requested. 
Some  have  suggested  that  additional 
funds  would  be  thrown  away,  but  in 
actuality  solar  branches  are  completely 
out  of  money  and  many  worthwhile 
projects  are  lacking  funds. 

We  cannot  possibly  obtain  ERD.'^'s 
predicted  1986  goal  of  solar  energy 
growth  without  the  money  requested  I 
strongly  urge  my  colleagues  to  support 
this  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Texas  (Mr 
White*  . 

Mr.  WHITE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
support  of  the  Jeflords  amendment  for 
various  reasons  The  primarj-  reason, 
however,  is  the  (^imiiing  support  this 
amendment  will  provide  lor  solar  pump- 
ing systems  for  irrlgaton  and  wind- 
power  for  irrigation. 

Many  of  you  are  aware  of  the  serious 
difficulties  facing  farm  operators  in 
the  Trans-Pecos  area  of  west  Texas 
due  to  tremendous  increases  in  the 
price  of  natural  gas.  Tiiis  same  prob- 
lem Is  affecting  areas  in  New  Mexico  and 
Arizona  eis  well.  A  nearly  500  percent 
increase  in  energy  costs  In  January  1976 
from  40  cents  per  Mcf  to  SI. 85  per  Mcf— 
has  resulted  in  serious  consequences. 

Several  hundred  acres  of  otherwise  ar- 
able farmland  have  been  taken  out 
of  production.  In  a  short  period  of  time 
these  excessive  costs  for  irrigation  wa- 
ter will  result  in  a  decrease  of  about  50 
percent  of  the  farmland  under  cultiva- 
tion. E-scalation  of  energy  costs  of  Ir- 
rigation water  will  cause  extreme  eco- 
nomic hardships  to  Wie  population  of  the 
Trans-Pecos  areas  as  well  as  in  the 
high  plains  extending  through  Lub- 
bock to  Amarillo  and  northward  through 
the  panhandle  of  Texas.  Oklahoma,  and 
adjoining  States. 

Jfhe  Tran.s-Pecos  farming  area  con- 
tain.s  approximately  340,000  acres  of 
arable  land  There  are  more  than  2.000 
irrigation  wells  in  operation  Water  1« 
pumped  at  each  well  from  a  depth  of 
500  to  600  feet  reriulrintr  200  to  250 
horsepower  each  well  is  pumped  contlii- 
uou&i^'  4  to  5  months  each  year  during 
the  growing  season. 

The  farm  operators  In  the  Trans-Pecos 
area  have  no  alternative  energy  sources 
PTlcctrlcity  Ls  currently  about  90  cents  to 
$1  per  Mrf  equivalent,  however  the  con- 
version procedure  amounts  to  f5  to  $8,000 
per  well.  Power  plants — motor,-; — are 
not  readily  convertible  to  other  fuels  ex- 
cept gasoline  which  would  greatly  ex- 
ceed current  casts  for  natural  gas. 
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Solar  and  wind  energy  could  be  alter- 
native energj'  sources  for  the  farmers  in 
my  district  if  they  are  developed  in  time. 
However,  much  work  still  must  be  done: 
much  research  must  be  undertaken  to 
make  these  sources  of  energy  viable  and 
useful  to  the  farm  communities  around 
the  country.  I  am  aware  of  only  two 
projects  tliat  relate  to  solar  pump  irri- 
gation being  conducted  by  ERD.^  at  the 
present  time.  Surely  this  is  insufficient. 
Wind  irrigation  projects  are  nonexistent. 

I  cosponsored  this  amendment  because 
I  feel  strongly  that  with  cnougii  funds, 
ERDA  cEin  move  ahead  In  solar  and  wind 
technology  to  the  point  where  our  farm- 
ing communities  can  benefit.  The  cur- 
rent amendment  provides  $4  million  lor 
solar  pumping  systems  for  irrigation. 
Solar  powered  engines  and  storage  sys- 
tems must  be  developed.  .•\lthouRh  small 
pumps  are  in  use  in  Mexico  and  North 
Africa,  no  comparable  equipment  is 
available  in  the  United  States  for  agri- 
cultural communities. 

The  amendment  also  provides  for  $7.5 
million  for  wind  power  for  irrigation  and 
heating.  Wiiid  power  was  once  used  ex- 
tensively in  agncultuj-e  and  should  be 
redeveloped  to  current  needs  and  tech- 
nology. We  must  not  forget  our  rural 
areas  which  have  unique  energy 
problems. 

These  rural  area.s  provide  the  rest  of 
our  countr>'  with  valuable  materials.  We 
must  help  them  stay  alive  in  the  face  of 
our  changing  energy  outlook. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  time  to  put  our 
priorities  in  perspective.  Let  us  upgrade 
funding  for  solar  energy  and  seek  its 
full  potential. 

Mr.  MYERS  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  tlie  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WHITE  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  MYERS  of  Penr.sylvania.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  lor  yielding. 

I  would  like  to  just  briefly  ask  the  gen- 
tleman if  the  technology  Ls  there.  Is  that 
not  tlie  kind  of  argument  to  give  ERDA 
more  money  for  research  and  develop- 
ment? 

Mr  WHITE.  The  basic  technology  is 
there.  It  is  a  matter  within  our  means 
but  needs  further  development.  Also 
wind  energy  is  a  verj-  possible  means  of 
providing  energy.  In  the  southwest  we 
have  plenty  of  wind  sweeping  through 
these  passes  that  could  be  hanie.ssed  and 
utilized  for  farm  and  irrigation  purposes. 

Mr.  MYERS  of  Pennsylvania  I  just 
want  to  make  a  point  that  there  is  a  dif- 
ference between  commercialization  and 
research  and  development,  and  I  do  not 
think  we  should  confuse  the  two  of  them. 

Mr.  WHITE.  The  technology  is  there 
to  be  expanded.  Fifty  percent  horsepower 
Ls  not  adequatt-.  but  with  sufficient 
moneys.  ERD.\  will  be  able  to  move  for- 
ward and  provide  the  technology  to  de- 
velop solar  and  wind  energy  to  pump  the 
water  to  Irrigate  these  farmlands. 

Mr  MYERS  of  Pennsylvania.  I  thank 
the  gentleman 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Indiana  (Mr. 
Hn-Lis  > . 


Mr.  Hn.IJS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  in 
support  of  the  Weaver-Jeffords  amend- 
ment and  ask  for  Its  adoption  at  this 
point  in  the  bill. 

I  By  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Hillis 
yielded  his  time  to  Mr.  Jeffords.* 

Mr.  HILLIS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have, 
and  continue  to,  support  the  research 
and  development  of  alternate  sources  of 
energy  to  our  tradtional  petroleum  based 
fuels.  We  have  seen  significant  progress 
in  the  development  of  nuclear  energj*  as 
an  economical  source  of  energy  m  recent 
years.  The  development  of  our  breeder 
pro'-iram  will  insure  Americans  an  almost 
endless  .source  of  nuclear  energy  by  1990. 
Because  of  tliis,  nuclear  energ:.-  has  Ijeen 
presented  as  an  answer  to  our  energy  de- 
pendence on  the  OPEC  nations.  It  ap- 
pears to  me,  however,  that  nuclear  en- 
ergy Ls  only  a  partial  solution  to  our 
energj'  situation.  There  are  tremendous 
problems  which  must  be  solved  before  the 
breeder  program  becomes  oi>e rational.  I 
support  the  breeder  program  and  feel  we 
should  continue  to  develop  it  and 
solve  whatever  problems  that  might 
arLse.  However,  we  should  not  allow  re- 
cent achievements  in  the  development  of 
nuclear  energy  to  act  as  a  blinder  to 
other  alternate  sources  of  energj*: 
sources  such  as  solar  energy.  America 
must  keep  all  its  options  open  in  its  en- 
deavor to  achieve  energy  independence. 
The  adoption  of  this  amendment  will  al- 
low both  the  development  of  the  atom 
and  the  Sun  as  a  source  of  energy.  The 
United  States  cannot  limit  itself  to  only 
one  alternative  source  of  energy  from 
petroleum  based  fuels.  It  is,  therefore, 
vital  that  this  amendment  be  adopted. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  California  (Mr. 
Hannaford)  . 

Mr.  HANNAFORD.  Mr.  Chairman,  as 
cosponsor  of  the  Jeffords-Weaver  amend- 
ment, I  rise  in  support  of  that  amend- 
ment as  amended  by  the  Brown  sub- 
stitute. 

I  want  to  comment  on  the  previous 
comments  of  my  colleague,  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  (Mr.  Otttoger)  in 
regard  to  the  enthusiasm  that  is  shown 
for  nuclear  energy,  and  the  lack  of  en- 
thusiasm shown  for  solar  energy.  These 
packets  are  available  in  quantity  from 
ERDA.  That  is  the  research  and  devel- 
opment that  some  of  our  money  is  going 
into.  They  contain  about  a  dozen  differ- 
en  pamphlets  that  give  us  intelligence 
about  how  important  nuclear  energy  Is. 
This  Is  what  I  call  enthusiasm. 

They  sent  these  to  the  State  of  Cali- 
fornia, and  here  is  a  little  bumper  sticker 
one  could  have  for  the  window  of  the 
automobile  if  one  would  want  it.  They 
sent  to  the  State  of  California  78.000  ol 
these  multicolored  pamphlets  which  at 
17  cents  per  copy  represents  about  $15.- 
000  in  California  regarding  good  will  foi 
nuclear  energy,  sent  at  a  time  to  coin- 
cide with  a  State  ballot  initiative  on  the 
subject  of  nuclear  energy. 

I  happen  to  think  we  need  nuclear  re- 
search, but  I  do  not  think  this  is  the 
kind  of  research  and  development  that 


needs  to  be  done  vriih  the  money  we  are 
putting  out  for  R.  &  D.  I  think  it  Is  the 
wrong  way  to  expend  our  taxpayers' 
money. 

If  we  want  to  figure  out  how  we  can 
spend  a  Uttle  bit  more  money  in  R.  &  D. 
for  solar  energj-,  perhaps  this  kind  of 
enLhusia.sm  would  accommodate  that 
kind  of  expenditure. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recognizes 
the  gentleman  from  New  Mexico  (Mr. 
Runnels*  . 

'By  unanimous  consent.  Mr.  Teagub 
yielded  his  time  to  Mr.  Rx-nnels.  * 

Mr.  RUNNELS  Mr.  Chairman,  we  in 
Congre.ss  have  often  been  accused  of 
passing  cream-puffed  energy  bill— I  feel 
we  have  talked  long  enough,  argued 
long  enough,  and  now  it  Ls  time  to  get 
the  show  on  the  road.  If  we  in  the  Con- 
gre.-^s  fail  to  heed  the  public's  clamor,  we 
may  find  ourselves  staying  home  in  No- 
vember as  our  constituents  voice  their 
frustrations  against  Washington. 

We,  as  Members  of  Congress,  must  ac- 
cept the  challenge  and  provide  the  lead- 
ership and  direction  that  the  Nation  is 
so  desperately  seeking.  Last  year  I  pro- 
posed a  10-year  national  commitment  to 
achieve  energy  self-sufficiency  through 
an  accelerated  program  for  the  use  of 
renewable  energy  resources,  such  as  solar 
and  wind  energy.  Our  proposed  amend- 
ment constitutes  the  first  phase  of  such 
a  program. 

The  arguments  voiced  against  an  ac- 
celerated solar  energy  program  are: 
"The  money  cannot  be  spent,"  "solar  en- 
ergj- isn't  readj-  yet."  and  "it  will  exceed 
the  budget."  Let  me  briefly  comment  on 
each  of  these  statements. 

First,  regarding  the  budget.  As  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Budget  Committee.  I  can  orHy 
state  that  if  we  fail  to  take  these  steps, 
the  eventual  cost  to  our  Nation,  from 
energy  shortages  and  imports,  wLU  be 
many  times  the  cost  of  this  program. 

For  a  fact,  we  cannot  afford  not  to 
undertake  the  proposed  solar  accelera- 
tion program. 

Second,  testimony  before  the  Joint 
Economic  Committee  hearing  last 
month,  m  which  I  took  part,  as  well  as 
interviews  conducted  for  OTA,  both  con- 
firmed that  solar  energj-  is  ready  to  be 
demonstrated  publicly  en  a  national 
scale  and  will  soon  be  able  to  contribute 
significantly  to  solving  our  energy  prob- 
lem— especially  in  small  sized  communi- 
ties, rural  areas,  agricultural  regions, 
and  for  use  in  remote  site  defense  instal- 
lations, industrial  parks,  and  residential 
and  commercial  buildings. 

Furthermore,  if  we  are  able  to  put  men 
on  the  Moon,  develop  the  atomic  bomb, 
the  nuclear  submarine,  planetary  space- 
craft, and  the  ICBM,  then  we  dam  sure 
can  put  solar  energy  on  line  by  1985 — in 
fact,  with  the  proper  direction  and  fund- 
mg,  we  can  be  well  on  our  way  by  1980. 

As  to  being  able  to  spend  the  money 
we  authorize — the  ERDA  solar  energy 
branch  chiefs  have  indicated  the  need 
for  about  three  times  the  current  fund- 
ing level — worthwhile  projects  are  im- 
funded  because  of  a  lack  of  money — 
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agriculture  and  Irrigation  pn  jects.  elec- 
tric power  projects  for  smal  ,  meduini- 
sized,  and  rural  areas,  decentralized 
solar  and  wind  systems  for  Industrial 
and  commercial  facilities.  soUr  cell  sys- 
tems for  home  and  baslnesses — all  are 
waiting  for  funds. 

I  can  name  numerous  spec  flc  demon- 
stration programs  if  you  wa  it  me  to — 
but  the  point  is — the  money  can.  and 
will  be  wisely  spent. 

Now,  I  challenge  my  colleagues  m  the 
Congress,  to  Join  with  us  in  solving  the 
energy-,  employment,  and  economic 
problem  of  our  Nation  by  riaklng  this 
program  a  reality  and  piisslng  this 
amendment. 

(By  unanimous  consent.  Mr.  Frey 
yielded  his  time  to  Mr.  Jeffords.) 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  cialr  recos- 
nlzes  the  gentleman  from  ^  ew  Mexico 
(Mr.  LuJAN' . 

Mr.  LUJAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  much  has 
been  .said  this  afternoon  aboi  t  the  wast- 
ing of  moneys  If  we  approprlE  te  an  addi- 
tional $116  million.  As  we  a  1  know  the 
budgetary  process  starts  by  ;he  various 
departments  making  out  their  budget, 
submitting  it  higher  up  withii  the  agen- 
cy and  then  it  eventually  goet  to  the  Of- 
fice of  Management  and  Bulget.  which 
cuts  it  down.  I  might  point  out  to  the 
Membei-s  of  this  House  that  he  original 
amount  requested  by  the  varlDUs  depart- 
ments within  ERDA  was  $'71  million. 
Now.  if  we  will  take  the  $229  nilUon  that 
the  biU  authorizes,  add  the  U 16  mUlion 
requested  by  this  amendmert.  we  come 
to  a  total  of  $345  million,  wlilch  is  cer- 
tainly le.ss  than  the  $471  milli  m  that  was 
originally  asked  for  by  the  /arlous  de- 
partments in  ERDA:  so  thee  is  ample 
proof  that  those  who  do  the  vork.  those 
who  are  more  intimately  faniUar  with 
the  day-to-day  operations  of  ERDA.  can 
very  properly  use  the  additlo  ml  amount 
that  Is  requested  by  this  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  \  Washington 

<Mr.  MCCORMACK*. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  C  lairman.  I 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  New  York 
•  Mr.  KocH> . 

Mr.  KOCH.  Mr.  Chairmar  ,  I  rise  In 
support  of  the  Jeffords  amendment  of 
which  I  am  a  cosponsor;  It  addresses  the 
very  pressing  need  to  Increase  funding 
for  our  solar  energy  research  and  devel- 
opment. I  urge  my  colleagues  to  fully 
look  at  this  proposal,  and  then  to  author- 
ize the  requested  $116.2  million. 

It  is  the  stated  policy  objective  of  the 
administration  and  of  the  Envlrorunen- 
tal  Research  and  Developmept  Admin- 
istration. ERDA.  that  our  Nation  should 
conunit  itself  to  solar  energiy  develop- 
ment with  the  same  fervor  tl»t  we  have 
shown  toward  the  breeder  reactor  pro- 
Kram.  A  commitment  to  solat  energy  is 
an  excellent  goal  and  one  wHich  I  fully 
support,  hdwever.  the  necessary  fimda 
fnr  Us  iichlpvemeiit  are  nut  beiiig  pro- 
vided Granted,  thero  are  bvu!i.;etar'. 
constraints,  but  that  only  emr^aslze.s  the 
need  to  set  priorities,  and  to  make  ttie 
best  use  of  avaUable  moneys.  I  think  that 


the  direction  which  we  should  take  is 
clearly  toward  solar  research. 

Solar  energies  promise  to  be  both  effi- 
cient, and  In  time,  cost  competitive.  I 
would  ask  my  colleagues  to  carefully  ex- 
amine the  chart  which  I  am  appending; 
it  conies  from  ERDA's  "National  Plan  for 
Research  Development  and  Demonstra- 
tion." which  was  submitted  to  Congress 
on  April  19  of  this  year.  The  figures  indi- 
cate that  the  combined  uses  of  "Solar 
Electric"  and  "Solar  Heat  and  Cooling" 
technologies  are  expected  to  account  for 
between  8.0  and  10.1  quads  of  energy  by 
the  year  2000 — ^a  quad  is  equal  to  10  " 
Btu's;  total  U.S.  consumption  in  1975  was 
71  quads.  This  comparer  vrith  the  3.1 
quads  of  energy  which  the  breeder  is  ex- 
pected to  produce  by  the  year  2000.  Yet 
despite  these  ERDA  figures  wliich  indi- 
cate that  solar  resources  will  produce 
three  times  more  energy  than  will  the 
breeder  reactor,  fundliig  outlays  for  the 
breeder — $575 — are  five  times  greater 
than  the  figure  which  Mr.  Jeffords  Is  re- 
questing for  solar  energy.  Does  this  rep- 
resent an  "equal  commitment"? 

Simple  commonsense  would  seem  to 
dictate  that  we  should  fund  the  most 
promising  programs  over  the  less  en- 
couraging ones,  and  solar  energy  appears 
to  have  unique  potential  John  WUhelm. 
in  the  recent  March  Issue  of  National 
Geographic,  discusses  the  benefits  and 
savings  of  a  solar  energy  program : 

Most  estimates  agree  that  In  25  years  solar 
systems  could  save  more  barrels  of  oil  than 
will  be  flowing  through  the  Alaskan  pipe- 
line— or  about  a  third  of  all  our  current  Im- 
ports. That  amounts  to  several  billion  dollars 
a  year  in  balance-of-paymenta  savings.  And. 
as  one  lawmaker  recently  noted.  Sunshine 
cannot  be  embargoed." 

Dr.  Morton  B.  Prince,  who  heads  the 
solar  division  of  ERDA,  is  also  optimistic 
about  the  promise  of  tills  energy  source. 
He  hopes  that  by  the  year  2000  annual 
production  of  rooftop  panels  for  convert- 
ing sunlight  into  electricity  will  represent 
a  generating  capacity  of  50  billion  watts, 
which  is  more  than  50  times  the  present 
capacity  of  Consolidated  Edison's  large 
nuclear  plant  at  Indian  Point.  But  such 
an  achievement  is  contingent  upon  im- 
proved cost/efficiency  ratios  which  may 
only  by  obtained  with  thorough  research 
and  development. 

The  estimates  as  to  solar  potential  are 
not  extravagant.  In  fact,  I  believe  the 
ERDA  figures  seriously  underestimate 
the  future  impact  of  the  Sun's  energy 
The  Project  Independence  report  in  1974 
stated  that  if  all  solar  technologies  were 
actively  promoted,  by  the  year  2000  we 
could  have  39  quads  of  energy,  almost 
four  times  more  than  ERDA  Ls  now 
saying 

The  question  of  solar  energy  versus 
other  alternatives  comes  down  to  a 
weighing  process.  If  funding  were  abun- 
dant for  energy  programs,  and  if  other 
energy  programs  could  be  adequately 
funded,  then  I  would  advocate  strong 
funding  for  most  program.';  on  the  ba-^Ls 
of  supporting  basic  research  and  devel- 
opment.  Unfortunately,  all  of  our  en- 


ergy programs  must  compete  for  limited 
funds.  Supporting  the  breeder  at  the 
currently  planned  level  will  require  a 
severe  reduction  in  our  commitment  to 
other  worthwhile  programs.  We  slio.ild 
pursue  the  most  efficient,  most  produc- 
tive energy  program.  We  must  make 
choices.  More  and  more  studies  point  to 
the  advantages  of  a  solar  development 
plan,  such  as  a  recent  issue  of  Astronau- 
tics and  Aeronautics  which  contains  an 
American  Institute  of  Aeronautics  and 
Astronautics  assessment  of  solar  energy. 
I  should  like  to  mention  the  conclusions 
of  that  article  for  the  information  and 
interest  of  my  colleagues.  I  think  they 
s^te  clearly  the  benefits  of  actively  ptir- 
aulng  the  solar  alternative.  I  urge  sup- 
port of  the  Jeffords  amendment  which 
would  accomplish  this:  and  If  the  meas- 
ure falls,  I  intend  to  pursue  tlie  question 
In  the  Appropriations  Committee,  on 
which  I  serve. 

In  the  name  of  commonsense.  I  urge 
the  House  to  set  funding  priorities,  and 
invest  in  the  very  promising  solar  energy 
program. 

Let  me  now  list  the  technologies  now 
available  for  pursuing  major  energy 
technologj-  goals. 

Conclusions  from  an  American  Insti- 
tute of  Aeronautics  and  Astronautics. 
AIAA.  assessment  entitled  "Solar  Energy 
for  Earth."  are: 

(FYom    Astronautics    and    Aeronautics.    No- 
vember 1975] 

Conclusions 

(1)  Technical  feasibility  has  been  demon- 
strated for  a  number  of  solar-powered  energy 
systems  designed  to  provide  terrestrial  heat, 
electric  power,  or  both. 

(2)  Solar  energy  can  begin  to  make  sig- 
nificant contributions  to  the  nation's  energy 
supply  sometime  In  the  period  1985-2000.  Its 
present  economic  disadvantage  ais  compared 
with  alternative  energy  sources  can  be  re- 
duced or  eliminated  altogether  if  (a)  a  vigor- 
ous program  of  federal  research  and  devel- 
opment support  Is  provided,  (b)  the  Imple- 
mentation of  pilot-plant,  demon.stratlon,  and 
prototype  solar-powered  plant-s  is  actively 
promoted,  and  (c)  the  prices  of  fossil  fuels 
remain  high  or  fluctuate  unpredictably  a:'.d 
nuclear  power  costs  continue  to  rise 

(3)  Uentlflable  environmental  and  socio- 
logical Impacts  of  solar  energy  system.s  are 
far  less  severe  than  those  associated  with 
fossil-fueled  and  nuclear  flsslon-powered  sys- 
tems In  particular,  solar-powerecl  Fyst^m.=  'i  i 
not  deplete  natural  energy  sources. 

(4)  In  contrast  to  fossil-fueled  and  nu- 
clear-fls.slon  sources,  most  solar  energy  sys- 
tems depend  critically  on  the  availability  of 
either  energy  storage  facilities  or  supple- 
mentary power  sources.  TTils  mismatch  be- 
tween available  and  demand  power  Is  not  a 
problem  for  ocean  thermal  energv  conversion 
powerplants  or  blonia.sp  energy  and  Is  of  only 
minor  concern  for  satellfe  solar  power 
stations. 

(5)  Pre.-nat'irp  !r.;p>mentatlon  r>f  solar- 
powered  eneri-v  fv=t<>ms  without  adeq\!nte 
re-search,  technology,  and  devplopment  sup- 
port, or  demonstration  el^orU"  involving  eco- 
nomically or  operationally  unsuitable  com- 
poner.ts  or  sys'ems,  C(>'i!d  lead  to  an  unde- 
slrablf"  "backlash"  eHeo*  Adequate  RAn 
pilot -plant,  and  demonstration  project! 
should   hf  arrp;prfi'ef1  h;*   not  bypa.s.sed. 


May  19,  1976 
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ftht  last  column  o(  this  table  presents  data  from  ERDA  48.  II  repfesents  the  mammum  impact  of  the  technology  m  any  scenario  measu'ed  m  te'ni!  of  additional  oii  which  would  ha^e  tc  be  ma'leted 
i(  the  lechnologv  were  not  implemented.  Basis  for  the  calculation  is  explained  in  app  B  of  ERDA  -48.  These  data  are  being  reexamined  and  changes  will  be  made  when  snalysi'  i«  completed  In 
J  number  o(  cases,  revised  projections  of  the  impacts  will  be  lower.) 
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Goal  1:  Expand  the  domestic  supply 

o(  economically  recoverable  energy 

producing  raw  materials 

Oil  and  gas-^nhaoced  recovery.. 

Mid 

..  Yes 

Pilot 

13.6 

Oilshale   

Near 

.  Y« 

Study  pilot 

Lab 'pilot 

7.3 

Geother  m  al 

•Hid 

..  No 

3.1-5.6 

Goal  1 1   1  ncrease  the  use  of  essentially 

inexhaustible  domestic  energy  re- 

sources 

Solar  electric 

Long 

.  No 

Ub 

2. 1-4.  2 

Breeder  reactors 

Long 

.  No 

Pilot'demo 

3.1 

Fusion 

Long 

.  No 

Lab 

Goal   III     Efficiently   transform   fuel 

resources     into     more     desirable 

forms. 

Coal -Direct    utilization    utility/ 

Near 

Yes 

Pilot/demo 

24.  S 

industry. 

Waste  materials  to  energ* 

Gaseous  and  liquid  fuels  from 

Near 

Yes 

Comm 

4.9 

Mid 

-  Yes 

Pilot  demo 

14.0 

coal. 

Fuels  from  biomass 

Long 

.  Yes 

Lab 

1.4 

Technology 


Direct 
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Term  of 

for  oil  ano 

R.  D    S  D. 

year  2000 
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gas' 
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Goal  IV:  Increase  the  efficiency  and 
reliability  of  the  processes  used  in 
'^'  enerfy  conversion  and  delivery 
Systems 

Nuclear  converter  reactors.    . 
Electric  canvercion  efficiency 
Energv  storage 

Electric  power  transmission  and 
distiibutiori 
Goal  V-  Transform  consumption  pat- 
terns to  improire  energv  utiluation: 

Solar  heat  an:!  cooling 

Waste  heat  utilization 

Electric  transport  _      

Hyrjrogen  m  energy  systems. . . 
Goal  VI    Increase  end-use  efficiency 
Transportation  efficiency    . 
InCustrial  energ,  efficiency. 
Conservation    in    buildings    anj 
consumer  products 
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.  No 
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No 
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...  Lab 

....  Lab 

2L« 
2.6 

long 

No 

...  Lab 

l.« 

Mid 

IWid 

Long 

Long 

S,3  8  8 

...  Pilot'demo 

.  -  -  Study  demo 

...  Study,lab 

-..  Study 

S.9 
4.9 

1.3 

Near 

Near 

Near 

Yes... 

Yes.. 

Yes.... 

Studvlat     

Studv'comm 

...  Study  comm 

9.0 

8.0 
7.1 

'  Near-now  through  1985.  Mid-1985  through  7O00.  Long— Post-2000. 


'  Assumes  no  change  in  end-use  device. 


Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
have  listened  to  thLs  debate  in  the  la.«;t 
few  minutes  with  great  intere.st.  I  can 
very  much  syni!)aihize  with  the  atti- 
tudes of  all  the  Men;bcr.s  who  are  here. 
I  cannot  agree,  but  I  can  sympathize 
with  them. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  do  want  to  say  that 
I  will  support  the  substitute  ofTered  by 
the  gentleman  from  California  "Mr. 
Brown  ■  and  the  amendment  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Illinois  Mr.  Anderson'. 
I  think  this  is  a  rea.sonablp  c  ompromise 
and  I  think  with  that  we  can  proceed 
with  It 

The  CH.AIRMAN  Tae  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Vermont  'Mr. 
Jeffords ' . 

Mr  JEFFORDS  Mr  Chairman.  I  n.^^e 
In  opposition  to  both  the  substitute 
amendments.  I  would  like  lo  explain, 
first,  exactly  what  they  would  do  As  I 
understand,  the  Brown  amendment  will 
take  about  half,  not  quite  half  of  what 
is  in  my  amendment  and  would  put  it 
into  the  area  of  solar  heating  and  cool- 
ing, which  already  ha.'^  $78,900,000. 
Where  that  would  be  iLsed.  we  do  not 
know.  We  do  know  the  technology  in 
that  area  is  far  more  developed  relative 
to  the  electrical  energy  area. 

Also,  my  amendment  doe.«;  have  money 
in  it  for  total  energy  .'iy.vtem.s.  which 
would  help  homes,  and  that  i.'^  what  the 
gentleman  is  for  Tlie  gentleman's 
amendment  might  be  supportable  if  we 
could  redefine  .solar  heating  and  cool- 
ing to  include  some  of  the  areas  to  be 
shifted  over:  but  I  cannot  support  it  m 
its  present  form 

The  Anderson  amendment  w  ould  take 
all  that  I  offer  and  cut  it  in  half.  Tlie 
amendment  as  offered  is  the  bare  mini- 
mum and  it  is  not  even  sufficient,  as 
suggested  by  the  branch  chiefs,  it  is  not 
sufficient  even  in  their  minds;  but  we 
believe  it  is  a  reasonable  amount  which 
can  put  us  on  the  right  course,  which 
can  get  us  into  energv  independence  by 
1985. 

CXXII 910— Part  12 


Therefore.  Mr  Chairman.  I  must  re- 
luctantly opixxse  the  substitute  and  the 
atTiendment  to  the  suhstitule. 

Mr  OTTINGER.  Mr  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  vield? 

Mr.  JEFFXDRDS  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York. 

Mr.  OTTINGER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
support  the  gentleman's  amendment.  I 
op[X)se  the  Brown  amendment  and  sup- 
port the  JefTords  amendment 

Mr.  WEAVER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield ^ 

Mr  JEFFORDS,  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Oregon. 

Mr.  WEAVER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  com- 
pletely agree  with  the  position  that  the 
Anderson  amendment  should  be  voted 
down,  tile  Brown  substitute  amendment 
voted  down,  and  the  JefTords -Weaver 
amendment  .should  be  adopted. 

Ms.  ABZUG  Mr  Chairman.  wUl  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr  JEFFORDS  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
woman from  New  York. 

Ms.  ABZUG  Mr  Chairman.  I  am  co- 
sponsoring  this  amendment  and  recom- 
mend it  to  my  colleagues  because  our 
solar  energy  program.s  need  a  new  com- 
mitment of  Government  support  in 
order  to  carry  out  vigorous  development 
and  implementation. 

Just  a  brief  comparison  between  solar 
energy  and  fossil  or  nuclear  fuels  shows 
that  solar  energy  is  a  logical,  convenient 
energy  alternative.  Where  fossil  and  nu- 
clear fuels  are  expensive  or  prone  to 
boycotts,  solar  energy  is  an  inexhaust- 
ible and  accessible  energy  source  WTiere 
fossil  and  nuclear  fuels  pollute  the  en- 
vironment or  |X)se  safety  hazards,  solar 
energy  is  a  clean  and  safe  source.  Where 
remaining  entirely  dependent  on  fossil 
fuels  and  nuclear  energy  reflect  the  pri- 
orities of  the  giant  energy  corporations. 
solar  energy  represents  an  opportunity 
for  creative  local  and  decentralized  en- 
erg^•  usage  based  on  the  needs  of  local 
communities. 

I  believe  that  total  reliance  on  fossil 


and  nuclear  fuels  is  short-sighted  We 
are  overly  dependent  on  fossil  and  nu- 
clear fuel  sources  and  imder  dependent 
on  solar  energj-. 

One  of  the  most  important  features  of 
this  amendment  is  that  it  would  author- 
ize funds  for  a  wide  variety  of  solar  en- 
ergy projects.  Demonstration  projects  in 
individual  homes  and  communities  will 
explore  the  viability  of  residential  energy 
systems  The  irrigation  pumping  and 
storage  systems  of  small  farmers  pow- 
ered by  solar  and  wind  systems  will 
bring  new  benefits  to  our  country's  small 
agricultural  producers.  Larger  prototype 
powerplants  and  solar  thermal  test  fa- 
cilities will  also  be  funded  Fully  20 
percent  of  the  fimds  authorized  would 
be  set  aside  for  use  by  small  businesses. 

Solar  energy  may  not  be  high  on  the 
administration's  agenda  or  in  the  oil 
companies'  future  plans,  but  it  should  be 
at  the  top  of  the  public  interest  agenda 
for  the  coming  decade.  Americans  should 
look  forward  to  a  sunny  future 

Mr.  EMERY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  JEFFORDS  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Maine. 

Mr.  EMERY.  Mr.  Chairman.  I.  t>oo,  rise 
in  support  of  the  Jefifords  amendment 
I  have  been  very  much  an  enthusiast  of 
the  development  of  solar  energv-.  and  I 
ami  not  swayed  by  the  arguments  that 
ERD.A.  v.'ould  not  find  good  use  for  the 
additional  funds  provided  in  the  author- 
ization. 

I  must  say.  however,  that  there  have 
been  times  when  I  have  heard  critics  of 
ERDA  policies  complain  that  too  mmch 
money  is  put  into  other  areas  of  energy 
research  and  development  compared  to 
solar  energy.  But  I  must  point  out  that 
solar  energy,  by  its  very  nature,  is  a  low 
technology  field — v.hich  is  an  advan- 
tage-— because  one  can  do  far  more  with 
available  funds  for  solar  than  one  could 
do  with  the  same  amounts  in  some  of 
the  other  areas 

I  hasten  to  add,  however,  that  solar 
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enerRv  i.s  not  a  panacea.  It  il  JMi feasible 
as  an  iiuU)motlve  propellant  or  for  sup- 
plying the  huge  amounts  cf  electricity 
!u'<fssa!-v  for  industry'.  Tnese  break- 
thrauRh.s  will — hopefully — dome  In  the 
future  Meanwhile,  we  musti  quickly  de- 
velop solar  systenxs  for  heatliig  and  cool- 
ing, low-drain  electrical  systems,  and  for 
many  other  useful  purposes.  The  Jef- 
fords amendment  provides  iiore  money 
for  these  constructive  purpos  es,  and  also 
directs  the  specific  use  of  tie  proposed 
funds. 

Mr  Chairman.  I  will  rckctantly  op- 
pose both  the  Brown  substitute  and  the 
Anderson  amendment  there  a,  and  will 
support  the  amendment  ofTcred  by  the 
gentleman  from  Vermont  (Mr.  Jef- 
fords' . 

The  CHAIRMAN  The  Chair  wUl  put 
the  question. 

Mr  TEAGLTE.  Mr.  Chairman,  would 
the  Chair  state  the  parliamentary  situa- 
tion for  the  benefit  of  the  committee? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  After  th  ;  Chair  puts 
the  question,  the  Chair  will  ask  for  a 
vote  on  the  Anderson  of  Illinois  amend- 
ments to  the  Brown  of  Califcrnia  substi- 
tute for  the  Jeffords  amendments.  The 
first  vote  will  occur  on  the  /mderson  of 
Illinois  amendments.  Does  Jiat  satisfy 
the  gentleman? 

Mr.  TEAGUE.  I  thank  the  Chair. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Tlae  question  Is  on 
the  amendments  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois  (Mr.  Anderson >  to  the 
amendments  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  California  (Mr.  BROWh  )  as  a  sub- 
stitute for  the  amendments  offered  by 
the  gentleman  from  Vermort  "Mr.  Jef- 
fords* . 

The  question  was  taker :  and  the 
Chairman  announced  that  tie  noes  ap- 
peared to  have  It. 

RECORDED    VOTE 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  demand  a  recorded  vi>te. 

A  recorded  vote  was  ordered. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  ehctronic  de- 
vice, and  there  were — ayes  iqs.  noes  207, 
not  voting  37.  as  follows: 


Adams 
Anderson, 

Calif 
AndeiBon.  Dl. 
Andrews.  N.C. 
Annunzlo 
Archer 
Armstrong 
Ashbrook 
Ashley 
Bauman 
Beard.  Tenn. 
Bennett 
BevUl 
fj<  1  A  e  n 
Brltik.ey 
Brooks 
BroomOeid 
Brown.  CalU. 
Brown,  Ohio 
Biirgener 
Burke.  Fla. 
Burleson.  Tex. 
Butler 
Cederberg 
Clancy 
ClawBon,  Del 
Cochran 
Collins.  Tex. 
Conable 
Cotter 
Crane 
Daniel.  Dan 


(Roll   No.  280] 
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Daniel.  R.  W. 

Davis 

de  la  Oarza 

Dent 

Derwlnskt 

Devlne 

Dickinson 

DlnRell 

Dodd 

Downing.  Va. 

Duncan.  Tenn. 

du  Pont 

Edwards.  Ala. 

Erlenborn 

Ssch 

Eshleman 

Evans.  Ind 

Evlns.  Tenn. 

Findley 

nsher 

Flthlan 

Flood 

Flowers 

Flynt 

Foley 

Ford.  Tenn. 

Forsythe 

Fountain 

Puqua 

Gibbons 

Ginn 

Ooldwater 

Oonz&lez 


Oiiodllng 
Oi  eidtson 
G  asaley 
Q  lyer 
HiJey 
Hi  mllton 
Hi  immer- 

ichmidt 
H inley 

insen 
H  irsha 
Henderson 
H  kks 
Holland 
HdU 
Hsrton 
Hubbard 
H  ungate 
B  utchlnson 
Hyde 
Il  herd 
J  irnian 
J  3hnson 
J  }bnaon 
Jjhnson 
Jsnes.  N 
Jones.  Okla. 
Jones.  Tenn. 
J  ordan 
f  [azen 
f:elly 
i;emp 
Keiohum 


Calif. 
Colo. 
Pa. 
C 


KrueRer 

O'Brtan 

>;■«■:     r 

Laila 

Paul 

h  ■  .i.-«r-  s 

Lesgett 

Pickle 

Stanton. 

Lent 

Pike 

J   William 

Lloyd.  Tenn. 

Poage 

Steelman 

Lett 

Preyer 

Steieer.  Wis. 

McCormack 

Price 

Stephens 

McDonald 

Prltchard 

Stratton 

McEwen 

Qulllen 

Symington 

McFall 

Rees 

Symms 

McKay 

Regula 

Talcott 

Madlgan 

Rhodes 

Taylor.  Mo. 

Mabon 

Roberts 

Taylor.  N.C. 

Mann 

Robinson 

Teague 

Martin 

Rostenkowskl 

Treen 

Ma  this 

Roush 

unman 

Michel 

Rousselot 

Vander  Jagt 

Miller.  Ohio 

Ruppe 

Waggonner 

MoUohan 

Santlnl 

Wampier 

Montgomery 

Satterfleld 

Whltehurst 

Moore 

Schneebell 

Whuien 

Moorhead. 

SchuJze 

Wiggins 

Calif. 

Sebelius 

Wilson,  Bob 

Moorhead.  Pa 

Shipley 

Wilson.  Tex. 

Morgan 

Shnver 

Wmn 

Mother 

Sbuster 

Wripht 

Murphy.  Dl. 

Slkes 

Wydler 

Murtha 

Sisk 

Yates 

Myers.  Ind. 

Skubitz 

Yatron 

Myers,  Pa. 

Siack 

Young.  Tex. 

Nichols 

Snyder 
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Zablockl 

Abdnor 

Prenzel 

Nolan 

Abzug 

Frey 

Nowak 

Addabbo 

Oaydos 

Obersiar 

Alexander 

QUman 

Obey 

Allen 

Green 

OHara 

Ambro 

Oude 

O'Neill 

Andrews. 

Hagedorn 

Ottinger 

N  Dak. 

Hall 

Passman 

Aspln 

Hannaford 

Patten,  N  J. 

AuColn 

Harkln 

Patterson, 

Badillo 

Harrington 

Cailf. 

Bafalls 

Harris 

Pattlson.  N.Y 

BalduB 

Hawkins 

Pepper 

Baucus 

Hayes,  Ind. 

Pettis 

Beard.  R.I. 

Hays.  Ohio 

Peyaer 

Bedell 

HechJer,  W.  Va 

Perkins 

Bergland 

Heckler.  Mass. 

Presaler 

Biaggl 

Heln?, 

Qule 

Blester 

Helstoskl 

Rallsback 

Bingham 

Hlghtowar 

Randall 

Blancbard 

HUlls 

Rangel 

Blouln 

Koltzman 

Keuas 

Hoggs 

Howard 

Richmond 

Boland 

Howe 

Rlegle 

Brademas 

Hughes 

Rinaldo 

Breaux 

Jacobs 

Rlsenhoover 

Breckinridge 

Jeffords 

Rodino 

Brodhead 

Jenrette 

Roe 

Broyblll 

Jones.  Ala. 

Ropers 

Burke.  Calif. 

Hasten 

Koncalio 

Burke.  Mass. 

Kastenmeier 

Rooney 

BurllBon.  Mo. 

Keys 

Hose 

Burton.  John 

Koch 

Rosenthal 

Burton,  PhUUp  Krebs 

Roybal 

Carney 

lAKalce 

Runnels 

Carr 

Lagoon  arsl  no 

Russo 

Chisbolm 

Lehman 

liyan 

Clausen. 

Levttas 

St  Germain 

DonH. 

Uoyd.  Calif. 

Sarasln 

Clay 

Long.  La. 

Sarbanes 

Cleveland 

Long.  Md. 

Scheuer 

Cohen 

Lujan 

Schroeder 

Cool  an 

Lundlne 

Selberllng 

Conte 

McCloskey 

Sharp 

Conyers 

McColUster 

Simon 

Corman 

McJ^ade 

Smith.  Iowa 

Cornell 

McHugh 

Smith,  Nebr. 

Coughlln 

McKinney 

Solarr 

D' Amours 

Madden 

Spellman 

Daniels.  N.J. 

Maguire 

Stark 

Daniel  aon 

Matsunaga 

Stokes 

Delsney 

MazzoU 

Studds 

Dellums 

Meeds 

Thompson 

Derrick 

Me:  Cher 

Thone 

Dlggs 

Meyner 

Traxier 

Downey.  N.Y. 

Mezvinsky 

Van  Deerlln 

Drlnan 

Mlkva 

Vander  Veen 

Early 

MUler,  Calif. 

Vanlk 

Eckbardt 

Minela 

Walsh 

Edgar 

Mlnlsh 

Waxman 

Edwards,  Calif    Mink 

Weaver 

EUberg 

Mitchell.  Md 

Whaien 

Emery 

Mitchell.  N.Y. 

White 

English 

Moakley 

WUson.C  H. 

Evans,  Colo 

MoPett 

Wirth 

Fa«:eil 

Mottl 

Wolff 

Fenwlck 

Natcher 

Wylie 

Fish 

Neal 

Young.  Fla 

Plorlo 

Nedzl 

Young.  Oa. 

Praser 

Nix 

Zefereitl 
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Ball 

BalUn« 

Bonker 

Brown.  Mich 

Buchanan 

Byron 

Carter 

Chappeli 

Collins,  111 

Duncan.  Oreg. 

Fary 

Pord,  Mich. 

Glalmo 


H6bert 

Hefner 

Hinshaw 

Karth 

Kindness 

Landrum 

Luion 

MoC;ory 

Macdonald 

Metcalfe 

Mil  ford 

Mills 

Moss 


Murphy.  NY 
Stanton. 

James  V. 
Steed 

Stelger.  Ariz. 
Stuckey 
Suillvan 
Thornton 
Tsongas 
Udall 
Vigorlto 
Y^oting.  Alaska 


The  Clerk  annoimced  the  following 
pairs: 

On  this  vote : 

Mr  Chappeli  for,  wltb  Mr  Murphy  of  New 
Y'ork  against. 

Mr  Pary  for,  with  Mr.  Macdonald  of  Mas- 
sarhusette  against. 

Mr  Hubert  for,  with  Mr.  Moss  against. 

Mr  Byron  for.  with  Mr.  Tsoiigas  against. 

Mr.  FLYNT  and  Mr.  SANTINI  changed 
their  vote  from  "no"  to  "aye." 

Mrs.  SMITH  of  Nebraska  and  Mr. 
BROYHILL  changed  their  vote  from 
"aye"  to  "no." 

So  the  amendments  to  the  amend- 
ments offered  as  a  substitute  for  the 
amendments  were  rejected. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

PRETiakNTIAL    MOTION     uF»  iXED    BT 
KB.    MTXas    OF    PENNSTLVANIA 

Mr.  MYERS  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr 
Chairman.  I  offer  a  preferential  motion 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Mr  Myixs  of  Peiiiisylvaa:a  moves  that  the 
Committee  do  now  rise  and  report  the  bill 
back  to  the  Hotise  with  the  recommendation 
that  the  enacting  clause  be  stricken. 

Mr.  MYERS  of  Pennsylvania  Mr 
Chairman,  I  take  this  time  simply  be- 
cause I  think  it  Ls  important  that  those 
Members  who  were  not  on  the  floor  dur- 
ing the  debate  on  the  Jeffords  amend- 
ment and  the  Brown  sutetitute  thereto, 
have  the  opportunity  to  fully  analyze 
what  their  next  vote  will  involve. 

Specifically,  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia (Mr.  Brown >  has  offered  an 
amendment  as  a  substitute,  which  was 
attempted  to  be  cut  dowTi  in  size  by  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois.  Mr.  Anderson  s 
amendment 

The  question  the  Members  will  be 
voting  on  in  all  probability  will  not  be 
whether  or  not  we  are  goinf;  to  increase 
our  emphasis  on  solar  energy,  but  how 
we  will  do  it  and  who  will  make  the  deci- 
sions. If  we  do  not  accept  the  amendment 
offered  by  the  gentleman  from  Califor- 
nia (Mr.  Brown  I  as  a  substitute  for  Uie 
amendment  offered  by  tlie  gentleman 
from  Vermont  (Mr.  Jeffords),  we  will 
be  allowing  the  gentleman  from  Vermont 
(Mr.  Jeffords',  and  two  other  Members 
of  the  Hotise,  to  dictate  the  increases  in 
.solar  energy. 

Specifically.  I  think  it  is  imporUanl  for 
those  Members  who  are  concerned  about 
the  size  of  the  Federal  bureaucracy  to 
take  note  that  the  Jeffords  amendment 
designates  that  the  following  posltion.<; 
will  be  created  by  ERDA :  one  assistant 
director  for  solar-thermal  programs  at  a 
GS-17  level;  an  assistant  director  of 
OTEC  programs  at  a  17  level;  supervisor>' 
engineer.  6  positions,  at  a  16  level;  pro- 
gram  m£uiagers,    12   positions,   at  a    15 
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level;  technical  speciali.';t.s,  20  pasitions. 
at  a  14  level,  technical  specialists,  10 
positions,  at  a  13  level;  supporting  cleri- 
cal and  administrative  personnel.  24 
positions,  at  grades  4   to  9 

So  we  are  not  .^imply  voting  on  whether 
or  not  we  are  going  to  mcrease  our  de- 
velopment of  solar  energy,  but  we  are 
specifically  dictating  to  ERDA  that  they 
will  create  these  jx).'^itiorL'. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MYERS  of  Pennsylvania  I  yield 
to  the  fiPntleman  from  Wa.-^hington. 

Mr  MrCORMACK.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding 

I  want  to  say  that  as  chairman  of  the 
Subcommittee  on  Energy  Research.  E>e- 
velopment.  and  Demon.stration.  I  very 
much  sympathize  with  what  the  gentle- 
man is  trying  to  do.  I  very  slronsly  sup- 
port the  Brown  ."substitute 

What  the  Brown  substitute  does  L*; 
allow  tlie  amount  of  money,  the  full 
$116  nuUion  called  for  in  the  Jeffords 
amendment,  but  it  takes  out  the  attempt 
m  the  amendment  to  try  to  structure  the 
internal  merhani.sm  of  the  Energy  Re- 
search and  Development  Administration 
by  going  down  four  levels  of  bureaucracy 
to  tell  them  how  many  people  they  will 
have,  what  they  will  do.  and  how  they 
will  manage  their  own  business.  If  the 
Brown  substitute  is  accepted,  we  will 
eliminate  all  of  tliat  intru.'-ion  into  the 
.Administration,  and  we  will  also  spread 
the  money,  the  SI  16  million,  more  imi- 
formly  across  the  solar  energy  projects 

Since  we  defeated  the  Anderson 
amendment  and  got  to  the  full  $116  mil- 
lion. I  agree  wiUi  the  ge:nleman,  and 
I  think  we  should  support  the  Brown 
substitute,  so  we  are  not  acting  Irre- 
sponsibly. 

Mr.  MYERS  of  Pe.nn.sylvania  I  want 
to  thank  the  pentleman  fur  hL^-  .•-up;>ort. 

I  hope  the  Members  will  Uike  note  of 
what  the  gentleman  has  said.  This  is  the 
gentleman  who  has  been  leading  pro- 
grams for  solar  energy.  If  we  are  going 
to  give  ERDA  more  money.  I  do  not 
tliink  it  make.'-  ijix^d  sense  for  as  arbi- 
trarily to  ha-iidcutT  them. 

I  would  just  like  to  make  a  few  spe- 
cific points  here.  If  we  do  not  vote  for  the 
Brown  substitute,  we  have  to  be  aware 
of  the  lact  that  we  are  voting  for  Prot- 
ects 77-2-B,  77-2-C,  76-2-B.  77-2-D.  77- 
2-E.  I  am  certain  that  most  Members 
are  not  in  the  position  to  evaluate 
whether  that  Ls  the  way  we  want  to 
spend  this  money  specifically,  and  this  is 
the  last  chance  they  are  going  to  have  to 
make  that  deci.sion 

Mr.  GOLDWATER  Mr  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr  MVKFiS  of  Pennsylvania  I  yield  ici 
the  gentleman  frf)m  California 

Mr.  GOLDWATER  I  thank  the  gen- 
tlem.in  for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  would  like  to  com- 
mend the  gentleman  for  clarilying  pre- 
cisely what  the  vote  is  on  the  Brown 
amendment.  I  believe,  as  tiie  ranking 
minority  member  on  the  subcommittee 
that  has  responsibility,  from  working 
with  the  gentleman  from  Washington  on 
this  solar  protrram.  the  Brown  amend- 
ment would  provide  the  flexibility  needed 


so  that  the  additionaJ  money  provided  by 
the  Je.*iords  amendment  will  fit  and  meld 
within  the  program  that  the  subcom- 
mittee and  the  full  committee  have  tried 
to  develop  into  a  responsible  solar  pro- 
gram. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Thetime  of  the  gen- 
tleman, has  expired. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  California.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  rise  in  opposition  to  the  prefer- 
ential motion. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  want  to  express  my 
appreciation  to  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania  for  using  this  time  m  order 
to  explain  the  content  of  the  Brown  sub- 
stitute for  the  Jeflfords  amendment.  I 
do  not  Uiink  in  all  seriousness  he  meant 
to  strike  the  enacting  clause  of  tlie  whole 
bill,  and  I  firmly  oppose  that. 

Let  me  now  explain  again  why  I  of- 
fered this  amendment.  It  has  already 
been  adequately  explained,  but  many  of 
the  Members  were  not  present  when  I 
originally  offered  the  substitute  As  the 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  (Mr. 
Myers  I  has  indicated,  what  the  substi- 
tute does  is  take  exactly  the  same 
amount  of  money  that  Ls  in  the  Jeffords 
amendment  and  dinde  it  equitably  be- 
tween the  two  major  solar  programs, 
solar  electric  and  solar  heating  and  cool- 
ing. 

As  we  indicated  in  earlier  debate,  the 
reasons  for  this  are  multiple.  This  con- 
curs with  the  recommendation  both  of 
ERDA  itself  as  to  how  the  funds  should 
be  distributed,  and  the  Office  of  Tech- 
nology Assessment  in  analyzing  the 
ERDA  .solar  program,  which  indicated 
that  the  most  immediate  payoff  would 
come  from  additional  funds  in  solar 
healing  and  cooling 

Mr  JEFFORDS  Mr  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr  BROWN  of  California  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman   from  Vermont. 

Mr.  JEFFORDS.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding, 

I  would  ju.st  like  to  point  out  that  one 
of  the  arguments  made  last  year  against 
an  amendment  to  increase  solar  fund- 
ing was.  "You  have  not  told  us  where 
we  can  spend  it." 

It  is  interesting  to  see  this  year  that 
the  argument  is  coming  around  the 
other  way  and  they  are  saying  now:  "You 
are  telling  us  where  to  spend  it  and  you 
shouldn't  do  that."  We  have  come  to 
the  spending  decisions,  the  line  items, 
and  provisions  in  my  amendment  as  a 
r&sult  of  going  and  talking  to  the  branch 
chiefs,  the  people  who  are  going  to  spend 
this  money.  We  asked  them:  "How  many 
men  do  you  need  to  do  the  job?  How 
much  money  do  you  need''  Where  do  you 
need  the  men  if  you  get  this  amoimt  of 
money"'"  These  amendments  represent 
a  carefully  devLsed  program  which  points 
out  our  needs  in  the  solar  energy  field. 
It  sets  forth  how  many  men  are  needed 
and  how  much  money  is  required  to  do 
the  job  so  we  can  have  usable  solar 
energy  as  .soon  as  is  reasonably  possible. 
But  the  Brown  substitute  for  these 
amendments  will  take  a  whole  chunk  of 
money  and  apportion  It  to  the  places 
where  technology  is  already  developed 
solar  treating  and  cooling  and  will  take 


the  money  away  from  electrical  energy 
where  we  desperately  need  it. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  California.  I  appreci- 
ate the  gentleman's  explanation,  I  com- 
pliment htm  for  the  excellent  work  he 
has  done. 

Mr.  WEAVER  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr,  BROWN  of  California.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Oregon. 

Mr.  WEAVER.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
Brown  amendment  is  a  well-meaning 
substitute  but  the  question  for  this  House 
to  answer  today  is :  Do  we  begin  embark- 
ing on  a  great  new  program  to  produce 
electricity  from  the  Sun?  We  need  elec- 
tricity from  the  Sun  if  we  are  to  meet 
our  target  goals  by  the  year  2000  and  we 
must  begin  now. 

I  ask  for  a  vot«  of  "No"  on  the  Brown 
substitute  amendment  and  "Yes"  on  the 
Jeffords  amendment. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  CaUfornia  I  disagree 
with  what  the  gentleman  says.  We  are 
not  embarking  on  any  brave  new  pro- 
gram. We  are  attempting  to  structure 
properly  a  program  already  Ln  existence 
which  is  really  going  very  well  The  ques- 
tion is.  Do  we  want  a  100-percent  increase 
over  what  is  in  the  current  budget,  or  a 
200-percent  increase,  which  I  have  m- 
cluded  in  my  substitute,  as  long  as  it  is 
properly  distributed  over  the  programs^ 
The  gentleman  says  he  talked  to  the 
branch  chiefs,  but  maybe  he  talked  too 
much  to  them.  The  problem  is  to  get 
away  from  the  individual  branch  chiefs 
and  get  to  the  overall  program  charted 
by  ERDA  and  see  that  it  is  carried  out 
properly. 

I  ask  for  a  "Yes"  vote  on  mv  substitute 

The  CHAIRMAN  The  question  is  on 
the  preferential  motion  offered  by  the 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  'Mr 
Myers  ' . 

The  preferential  motion  was  reiected. 

The  CHAIRMAN  The  question  is  on 
the  amendments  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  California  iMr.  Browne  as  a 
substitute  for  the  amendments  offered 
by  the  gentleman  from  Vermont  <  Mr 
Jeffords  I . 

The  question  was  taken:  and  the 
Chairman  announced  that  the  aves 
appeared  to  have  it. 

RECORDED    VOTE 

Mr.  JEFFORDS.  Mr,  Speaker,  I  de- 
mand a  recorded  vote. 

A  recorded  vote  was  ordered 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic  de- 
vice, and  there  were — aj'es  265.  noes  127, 
not  voting  40.  as  follows: 


[Roll  No.  281 J 

ATES— 265 

.^bdnor 

Bergland 

Burgener 

Adams 

Bevlil 

Burke.  Calif. 

.Addabbo 

Biaggi 

Burke,  Fla, 

.«Le\ander 

Blanchard 

Burke  Mass 

a::  en 

Boggs 

Burton.  Phi::ip 

.^mbro 

Bo;and 

Butler 

Anderson, 

Bo  wen 

Carney 

Ca:if 

Brademas 

Cede-'berg 

Anderson,  m. 

Breaux 

Chlsholm 

.Andrews,  N.C, 

Breckinridge 

Cnawson.  Del 

.'.rcher 

Brlnkley 

Clay 

Ashley 

Brodhead 

Cochran 

Asp'.n 

Brooks 

Collins.  Tex. 

Bafalis 

Broom  .•ie;d 

Conab.e 

Baucu£ 

Brown,  Calif, 

(Ionian 

Beard,  R.I, 

Brown.  Ohio 

Cormar. 

Bennett 

Broyhi:; 

DaElel.  Dan 

1M26 

Daniel.  R.  W. 
Daniels,  N  J 
DanleiBoa 
Davis 

de  la  Oarza 
Delaney 
Dent 
Devlne 
Dickinson 
DlgKS 
Dliitiell 
Downing.  Va. 
Dr'.nan 

Dxiiu-an,  Tenn 
du  Pont 
Eckhardt 
Kilberr? 
English 
Frieiiborn 
Esch 

E^hleman 
Evans,  Colo. 
Evlns,  Tenn. 
Fascell 
PIndley 
Fisher 
Fithian 
Flood 
Flowera 
Plynt 
Foley 

Ford.  Mich. 
Pord,  Tenn. 
Fountain 
F'raser 
Fuqua 
Oaydos 
Gibbons 
Otnn 

Ooldwater 
Gonzalez 
Ooodllns 
Qradlson 
Grassley 
Oliver 
Hagedorn 
Haley 
Hall 

Hamilton 
Hammer- 
schmldt 
Hanley 
Hannaford 
Harris 
Marsha 
Hawkins 
Hayes.  Ind. 
Havs.  Ohio 
Hechler.  W.  Va 
Helstoskl 
Hicks 
Hlghtower 
Holland 
Horton 
Howe 
Hubbard 
Hungate 
Hutchinson 
Hyde 
Ichord 
Jarman 
John."ion.  Calif 
Johnson,  Colo. 


Abzug 
Andrews, 

N  Dnk. 
Armstrong 
Asbbrook 
Badil'.o 
Baldus 
Bauman 
Beard.  Tenn. 
Bedell 
Blester 
Bmgbam 
Blouln 

Burleson,  Tex. 
Burllson,  Mo. 
Burton.  John 
Carr 
Clancy- 
Clausen. 

Don  H. 
Cleveland 
Cohen 
Conte 
Conyers 
Cornell 
Cotter 
Cougblln 
Crane 
D'Amours 
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Pa. 


Johnson.  Pa. 

Jones,  Ala. 

Jones,  Okla. 

Jones,  Tenn. 

Jordan 

Kastenmeler 

Kazen 

Kemp 

Krueger 

I.aFalce 

Latta 

I.enKett 

Lehnian 

Lent 

I.evltaa 

Uoyd.  Calif. 

IJoyd.  Tenn 

Long.  La. 

Lott 

McCormack 

McDade 

McEwen 

McPall 

McKay 

McKlnney 

Madden 

Madtgan 

Mahon 

Mann 

Martin 

Mathla 

Mazzolt 

Meeds 

Melcher 

Michel 

Mlnlsb 

Mitchell.  N  •? 

MoUoban 

Montgomery 

Moore 

Moorhead. 

Calif. 
Moorhead 
Morgan 
Mosher 
Mottl 
Murtha 
Myers.  Pa. 
Natcher 
Nedzl 
Nichols 
Nix 
Nowak 
Oberstar 
Obey 
O  Hara 
Passman 
Patten.  N  J. 
Patterson, 

Calif. 
Pepper 
Perkins 
Pike 
Poage 
Presaler 
Preyer 
Price 
Qule 
QuUlen 
Randall 
Rees 
Regula 
Reuss 

NOES — 127 

Dell  urns 

Derrick 

Derwlnskl 

Dodd 

Downey,  N.Y. 

Early 

Edgar 

Edwards.  Ala 

Eklwards,  Calif 

Emery 

Evans.  Ind. 

Fenwlck 

Fish 

Plorlo 

Forsythe 

Frenzel 

Prey  ' 

Oilman 

Green  I 

Gude  I 

Hansen  ' 

Harkm 

Harrington 

Heckler.  Ma.sa 

Heinz 

Henderson 

HllUs 

Holt  I 

Holtzman 


begle 

^isenhoover 
Dberts 

jbtnson 
lino 

ae 
^ncallo 
Booney 
lto«« 
]  toush 
1  tousselot 
]  toybal 
:  luppe 
I  lantlnl 
i  larasin 
i  latterfleld 
!  Icheuer 
fchneebell 
!  Ichroeder 
1  Ichulze 
!  etberllng 
I  iharp 
1  hipley 

Ihrlver 
:  ibuster 

likes 

llsk 

ikubltz 

Hack 
j  mltb,  Iowa 
I  nyder 
;  pence 
!  taggers 
1  itanton. 

J.  WUllam 
I  Itark 

iStelger.  Wl«. 
i  itepbens 
.  ttokes 
!  Itratton 

iuUivan 
1  Symington 

falcott 
aylor.  Mo. 
reague 
rbompson 
Thorn  ton 
rreen 
UUman 
VTan  Deerlln 
Vander  Jagt 
Vander  Veen 
Vanik 
Waggonner 
Walab 
Wampler 
Waxman 
Wbalen 
Wblteburat 
Wbltten 
Wlgglna 
Wilson,  Bob 
Winn 
Wlrtb 
Wolff 
Wright 
Yatron 
Young.  Pla. 
Young,  Ga. 
Young.  Tex. 
Zablockl 
Zeferettl 


Howard 

Hughe* 

Jacobs 

Jeffords 

Jenrette 

Jones.  N.C. 

Hasten 

Kelly 

Ketcbum 

Keys 

Kocb 

Krebs 

Lagomaralno 

Long.  Md. 

Lujan 

Lundlne 

McCloakey 

McCoUister 

McDonald 

McHugh 

Maeuire 

Matsuns^ra 

Meyner 

Mezvlnsky 

Mlkva 

MUler.  Calif. 

Miller.  Ohio 

Mineta 

Mink 


Mitchell.  Md  Rallsback  Smith.  Nebr 

Moakley  Range!  Solarz 

Moffett  Richmond  Spellman 

Murphy,  ni  Rinaldo  Steelman 

Myers.  Ind.  Rogers  Studds 

Neal  Rosenthal  Symms 

Nolan  Rostenkowskl     Taylor.  N.C. 

O'Brien  Runnels  Thone 

O'Neill  Russo  Traxler 

Ottinger  Ryan  Weaver 

Pattlson,  N.Y.  8t  Germain  White 

Paul  Sarbanes  Wilson,  Tex. 

Peyser  Sebelius  Wydler 

Pickle  Simon  Wylle 


NOT  VOTTNO — 40 


Pettis 

Prltchard 

Stanton, 

James  V. 
Steed 

Stelger.  Ariz 
Stuckey 
Taong&s 
UdaU 
Vlgtjrlto 
Wllaon,  C    H 
Yates 
Young.  Alaska 


Annunzlo  Hubert 

AuColn  Hefner 

Bell  Hinshaw 

Boiling  Karlh 

Bonker  Kindness 

Brown.  Mich.  Landrum 

Buchanan  Luton 

Byron  .Mc-Clory 

Carter  Macdonald 

Chappell  Metcalfe 

Collins.  111.  MUford 

Duncan,  Oreg.  MUia 

Pary  Mosa 

Glalmo  Murphy.  N.Y. 

The  Clerk  announced  the  following 
pairs : 

On  this  vote: 

Mr.  Murphy  of  New  York  for,  with  Mr 
Fairy  against. 

Mr.  Annunzlo  for,  with  Mr.  Macdonald  of 
Massachu.setts  agalrmt. 

Mr.  Chappell  for.  with  Mr.  Charles  H.  Wil- 
son of  California  against. 

Mr.  Hubert  for.  with  Mr.  Moes  against. 

So  the  amendments  offered  as  a  sub- 
stitute for  the  amendments  were  agreed 
to 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

The  CHAIRM.^N.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendments  ofTered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Vermont  (Mr.  Jeffords),  as 
amended. 

The  question  was  taken. 

RECORDED    VOTE 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr  Chairman,  on  that  I 
demand  a  recorded  vote. 

A  recorded  vote  was  ordered. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic  de- 
vice, and  there  were — ayes  321,  noes  68, 
not  voting  43.  as  folIow.s: 

(Roll  No.  282) 
AYES— 321 


Abdnor 

Abzug 

Adams 

Addabbo 

Alexander 

Allen 

Ambro 

Anderson, 

I'allf 
Anderson,  ni. 
Andrews,  N.C. 
Andrews, 

N   Dak. 
Aabley 
Asp  in 
BadlUo 
Bafalls 
Baldu.s 
Baucus 
Beard,  R.I. 
Beard,  Tenn. 
Bedell 
Bergland 
BevUl 

BiaKKi 

Blester 

Bingham 

Blanctaard 

Blouln 

Boggs 

Boland 

Bo  wen 

Brademas 

Breaux 


Breckinridge 
Brodhead 
Brooks 
Broomfleld 
Brown,  Calif. 
Brown,  Ohio 
BroybUl 
Burpener 
Burke.  Calif. 
Burke,  Mass. 
Burleson.  Tex. 
Burton.  John 
Burton.  PblUip 
Carney 
Carr 

Cblsbolm 
Clausen, 
Don  H. 
Clay 

Cleveland 
Cohen 
Conable 
Conlan 
Conte 
Conyers 
Corman 
Cornell 
Cotter 
Cougblln 
D'Amours 
Daniel.  Dan 
Daniel,  R.  W. 
Daniels.  N  J 
Daniel  son 


Davis 

de  la  Garza 

Delaney 

DcUums 

Derrick 

Derwmskl 

Dlggs 

DinRell 

Dodd 

Downey.  N  Y. 

Downing,  Va 

Drinan 

Duncan.  Tenn. 

Early 

Eckbardt 

Edgar 

Edwards.  Calif. 

BUberg 

Emery 

English 

Esch 

Eshieman 

Evans,  Colo. 

Fvnn.s.  Ind 

Evlns.  Tenn 

Fascell 

Fenwlck 

Fish 

Flaber 

Flthian 

Flood 

Plorlo 

Flower* 

Flynt 


Ford.  Mich 

Pord.  Tenn. 

For.sythi" 

PYaser 

Frenzel 

Prey 

Fuqua 

Oaydos 

Gibbons 

Oilman 

Glnn 

Gonzalez 

Oradlson 

Graoaley 

Green 

Oude 

Ouyer 

Hagedorn 

Haley 

Hall 

Hamilton 

Hanley 

Hannaford 

HarkUi 

Harrington 

Harris 

Harsha 

Hawkins 

Hayes.  Ind. 

Hays.  Ohio 

Hechler.  W   Va 

Heckler,  Maaa. 

Heinz 

Helstoskl 

Hicks 

Hlghtower 

HllUs 

Holland 

Holtzman 

Horton 

Howard 

Howe 

Hubbard 

Hughea 

Hungate 

Jacobs 

Jeffords 

Jenrette 

Johnson,  Calif 

Johnson,  Colo. 

Jones,  Ala. 

Jones.  Tenn. 

Jordan 

Kasten 

Kastenmeler 

Kazen 

Kelly 

Kemp 

Keys 

Koch 

Krebs 

Krueger 

LaPalce 

Lagomarsino 

Latta 

Leggett 

Lehman 

Lent 

Levltas 

Uoyd.  Calif. 

Uoyd.  Tenn. 

Long.  La. 

Long.  Md. 

Lott 

Lujun 


Archer 

Armstrong 

Asbbrook 

Bauman 

Bennett 

Brinkiey 

Burke.  Fla. 

Burllson.  Mo. 

Butler 

Cederberg 

Clancy 

Clawsbn,  Del 

Cochran 

Collins.  Tex. 

Crane 

Devlne 

Dickinson 

du  Pont 

Edwards.  Ala. 

Erleiiborn 

Findley 

Foley 

Fountain 

Ooldwater 


Annunzlo 
AuColn 


,Ra 


,  N.Y. 


Lundlne 

McCioskey 

McCoiUster 

McDade 

M -Ewen 

McPall 

McHuRh 

McKay 

McKlnney 

Madden 

Madigan 

Maguire 

Mann 

Matbls 

Matsunaga 

Maz/.oU 

Meeds 

Meirher 

Meyner 

Me/vlnsky 

Mlkv.'i 

MUler.  Calif. 

Miller.  Ohlc 

Mineta 

Mlnlsb 

Mink 

Mitchell,  Md. 

Mitchell.  NY. 

Moakley 

Moffett 

Mollohan 

Moore 

Moorhead, 

Morgan 

Mottl 

Murtha 

Natcher 

Neal 

Nedzl 

Nichols 

Nix 

Nolan 

Nowak 

Oberstar 

O'Hara 

O'NeUl 

Ottinger 

Patten.  N  J. 

Patterson. 

Calif 
Pattlson. 
Pepper 
Perkins 
Peyser 
Pike 
Presaler 
Preyer 
Price 
Prltchard 
Qule 
Wuillen 
RaUsback 
Randall 
Rangel 
Rees 
Regula 
Reuss 
Rhodes 
Richmond 
Rlegle 
Rinaldo 
Roberta 
Rodino 
Roe 
Rogers 

NOES~68 
Ooodllng 

Hammer- 

.sf  hmidl 
Hansen 
Henderson 
Holt 

Hutchinson 
Hyde 
Ichord 
Jarman 
Johnson.  Pa. 
Jones.  N  C. 
Jones.  Okla. 
Ketchum 
McCormack 
McDonald 
Mahon 
Martin 
Michel 
Montgomery 
Moorhead. 

Calif. 
Mosher 
Myers.  Ind. 

NOT  VOTING- 

Bell 
Boiling 


Roncallo 

Rooney 

Rose 

HoseiithR. 

Rostenkowskl 

Roiish 

Rou.sselot 

R/T\ha; 

Rtiimels 

Russo 

Kyun 

St  Germain 

Santlnl 

Sarastn 

Sarbanes 

Scheuer 

Schroeder 

Schulze 

Selberllng 

Sharp 

Shipley 

Shrlver 

Slkes 

Simon 

Sisk 

Slack 

Smith.  Iowa 

Smith.  Nebr 

Solarz 

Spellman 

Spenre 

Stagger* 

Stanton. 

J.  WUllam 
Stark 
Steelman 
Stelger.  Wis. 
Stephens 
Stokes 
Stratton 
Studds 
Sullivan 
Symington 
Talcott 
Teague 
Thompson 
Thone 
Thornton 
Traxier 
Ullman 
Van  Deerlln 
Vander  JaRt 
Vander  Veen 
Vaiuk 
Walsh 
Wampler 
Weaver 
Wbalen 
Wh.te 
Whitehurst 
Whitten 
Wiggins 
Wilson.  Bob 
Wilson.  Tex. 
Wlrth 
Wolff 
Wright 
Wylle 
Yatron 
Young.  Fla 
Young.  Ga. 
Young.  Tex. 
Zablockl 
Zeferettl 


Myers,  Pa. 
O'Brien 

Passman 

Paul 

Pickle 

Poage 

Rlsenhoover 

Robinson 

Huppe 

Satterfleld 

Schneebell 

Sebelius 

Shuster 

Skubltz 

Snyder 

Symms 

Taylor,  Mo. 

Taylor.  N.C. 

TYeen 

Waggonner 

Winn 

Wydler 


Bonker 
Brown,  Mich 
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Buchanan 

Byron 

Car'pr 

Chai'pell 

Collins,  m. 

Dent 

Duncan. 

Fary 

Gialmo 

Hubert 

Hefner 

Hinshaw 

Kar-.h 


Oreg. 


Kindness 
Landrum 
Litton 

McCIory 

Macdonald 
Metra'.fe 

MUford 

Mills 

Moss 

Murphy 

Murphy 

Obey 

Pelt  is 


111. 
NY 


Stanton. 

James  V. 
Steed 

Stelger.  Ariz. 
Stuckey 
Tsongas 
Udall 
Vlgonto 
Waxman 
WUson.  C.  H. 
Yates 
Young.  Alaska 


So  tiie  amendments,  as  amended,  were 
agreed  to 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
a":  above  recorded 

AMENDMENTS    uKrF.RFI)     BY     MR.     DINCEH. 

Mr  UINGELL.  Mr,  Chairman,  I  offer 
\\\i<  :imendments 

I  lie  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

.\::io:idments  offered  by  Mr  Dingell  ;  On 
•,w^>-  !*,  line  '25.  strike  all  after  the  uord 
•At.fTK'vpr"  through  "(2)"  on  line  2  of  page 
Ii'  atid  on  page  10.  line  6.  strike  the  period 
and  in-sert  the  following  "In  order  to  meet 
the  needs  of  national  defense  or  protection 
of  life  and  property  or  health   and  safety" 

On  page  10.  line  8.  Insert  a  comma  after 
the  word  "used  "  and  the  following:  as  pro- 
vided In  annual  appropriation  Acts  enacted 
after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act,". 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Does  the  gentleman 
from  Michik'iin  'Mr.  Dincell  >  ask  unani- 
rnous-con-sent  request  that  the  amend- 
ments be  coiLsidered  en  bloc? 

Mr.  DLNGELL.  Yes.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
do. 

Tlie  CHAIRMAN  Is  there  objection  to 
the  reque.';!  of  the  gentleman  from  Michi- 
gan? 

There  wa.s  no  objection. 

Mr  TEAGUE.  Mr  Chairman,  will  the 
geiuleman  yield? 

Mr  DLNGELL.  I  yield  to  my  good 
friend,  the  gentleman  irom  Texas  'Mr. 
Teague  I . 

Mr  TEAGUE.  Mr  Chairman,  we  have 
studied  both  amendments.  We  think 
they  improve  Uie  bill  On  this  side  of  the 
ai.sle  we  accept  those  amendments. 

Mr.  OOLDWATER  Mr  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield '' 

Mr.  DINGEXL.  I  yield  to  my  good 
friend,  the  gentleman  from  California 
'Mr.  Ooldwater  > . 

Mr.  OOLDWATER.  Mr  Chairman,  the 
minority  side  ha.s  no  problem  with  the.se 
amendment'^. 

The  CHAIRMAN  The  question  is  on 
the  amendments  ofTered  by  tlie  gentle- 
man from  Michigan  <Mr.  Dingelli. 

Tlie  amendments  were  agreed  to 

.MUENnMENT   OF!ERrD   PY    MR     SCHEtXR 

Mr.  SCHEUER   Mr   Chairman.  I  ofTer 
an  amendment. 
The  Clerk  read  a.*;  follows : 

Amendment  offerod  by  Mr  Schfi-er  Pa^T 
4,  line  6.  insert  immediately  before  the  perk)d 
",  Including  $8,650,000  for  the  Office  of  Waet* 
Systems  Utilization". 

Mr.  SCHEUER.  Mr  Chairman.  thLs  is 
a  comparatively  simple  amendment.  This 
amendment  would  earmark  $8.6.5  million 
of  the  conservation  subsection  entitled 
"Conservation  Research  and  Develop- 
ment in  Tran.sportation.  Industry.  Build- 
ings, and  Improved  Conservation  Eflfi- 
ciency"  for  obligation  by  the  OfHce  of 
Waste  Systems  Utilization  in  ERDA  It  Is 


my  intention  and  understanding  that 
this  authorization  of  $8.65  million  in 
budgetary  authority  will  not  allow  the 
Office  of  Waste  Systems  UtiUzation  to 
actually  spend  any  more  than  $7.2  mil- 
lion in  fiscal  year  1977,  but  would  allow 
them  to  obligate  ERDA  to  $8.65  million 
in  solid  waste  projects. 

The  President's  budget  message  of  last 
January  announces  the  administration's 
intention  to  allocate  only  $L65  miUion  to 
this  office.  This  allocation  of  funds  would 
be  woefully  inadequate.  Indeed.  ERDA's 
Office  of  Waste  Systems  Utilization  has 
said  that  such  funding  not  only  would 
not  permit  even  their  presMit  modest 
program  to  continue  at  its  current  snail's 
pace,  but  also  would  require  the  Office 
actually  to  slow  dowTi  work  in  progress, 
and  to  forego  any  further  investigation 
into  other  technologies. 

For  the  past  30  years,  we  have  taken 
the  easy  route  for  the  disposal  of  our 
solid  wastes  by  dumping  waste  on  "sanl- 
tar>-  land  fills"  and  by  burning  of  wastes. 
The  time  for  such  simplistic  answers  has 
ended. 

Experts  have  drawTi  a  correlation  be- 
tween the  affluence  of  a  society  and  the 
way  the  people  of  that  society  view  their 
solid  waste.  In  less  developed  countries, 
little  goes  to  waste.  However,  as  affluence 
replaces  need,  the  trash  heap  grows  and 
garbage  t>ecomes  a  public  issue. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  results  in  the 
United  States  are  staggering.  Indeed,  the 
present  growth  rate,  when  extrapolated, 
predicts  that  almost  350  million  tons  of 
solid  waste  will  be  produced  in  the  United 
States  in  1976,  well  over  8  pounds  per 
person  per  day. 

In  1975.  of  the  330  million  tons  of  solid 
waste  produced  in  this  country.  243  mil- 
lion tons  were  collected  regularly.  Of 
this  243  million  tons,  about  55  percent 
was  collected  in  urban  areas  and  the 
geographic  locations  where  the  volume  of 
waste  is  sufficient  to  make  recovery  prac- 
tical. 

We  can  directly  translate  this  huge 
tonnage  of  solid  waste  into  costs  to  local 
government : 

Collection  costs  of  between  $10  and  $30 
a  ton — the  national  average  is  $21  a  ton: 

Disposal  costs  ranging  from  $1  per  ton 
for  uncontrolled  dumping  to  as.  iiigh  as 
$15  to  $20  a  ton  for  incineration  -with  air 
pollution  controls — the  national  average 
is  $5  a  ton ; 

Prom  a  national  perspective,  this 
means  a  direct  cost  to  communities  for 
collection  and  disposal  of  $3.5  billion  an- 
nually in  1973.  the  third  largest  expendi- 
ture made  by  local  governments ; 

By  1985.  direct  real  costs  are  antici- 
pated to  increase  by  20  to  30  percent: 
adding  on  a  4-percent-per-year  inflation 
rate  would  imply  a  19S5  collection  and 
disposal  cost  for  the  average  city  of  $50 
per  ton  and  a  national  cost  of  nearly  $7 
bUlion  annually,  by  1985. 

My  amendment  is  designed  to  stimu- 
late the  research,  development,  and 
demonstration  of  solid  waste  recovery 
systems.  Such  systems  have  multiple 
advantages. 


First,  processed  solid  waste  is  a  signifi- 
cant source  of  energy. 

Second,  processing  of  solid  waste  has 
envirormiental  advantages  as  well. 

Third,  solid  waste  can  be  a  potential 
source  for  otherwise  nonrenewable 
resources. 

Energy-  can  be  recovered  from  solid 
waste  in  two  ways.  First,  processed  solid 
waste  can  be  used  as  a  fuel,  and  second. 
materials  recovered  from  solid  waste — 
for  example:  aluminum,  iron,  steel,  cop- 
per, and  zinc — can  be  recycled  into  usa- 
ble products  at  an  energy  cost  far  lower 
than  the  cost  associated  with  work  with 
\lrgin  materials. 

The  total  savings,  the  sum  of  energy 
conversion  and  resource  recovery,  from  a 
national  solid  waste  program  would  be 
500  million  barrels  of  oil  a  year  or  1.37 
million  barrels  of  oU  a  day. 

Mr.  Speaker,  proper  implementation 
of  a  solid  waste  program  would  thus  have 
the  following  energy  savings:  15  percent 
of  the  fuel  consumed  by  all  utilities  in 
1973,  or  33  percent  of  the  coal  consumed 
by  all  utilities  in  1973.  or  90  percent  of 
the  oU  projected  to  be  delivered  through 
the  Alaskan  pipeline,  or  six  times  the 
gasoline  savings  estimated  for  the  55- 
mile-per-f  uel  hour  conservation  program 
in  1973-74.  or  3  percent  of  all  energy 
consumed  in  the  United  States  in  1973. 

Implementation  of  a  national  policy 
to  further  solid  waste  processing,  aside 
from  the  energy  benefits  documented 
above,  has  an  environmental  esthetic 
benefit  as  well.  Sanitary  landfills,  due  to 
leaching  of  pollutants,  cause  the  con- 
tamination of  drinking  w^ter  supplies 
and  the  contamination  of  wetlands.  Thus. 
by  recycling  the  urban  refuse,  we  achieve 
the  added  advantage  of  removing  the 
pollutants. 

Ground  water  degradation  is  most  sig- 
nificant in  California.  Florida.  Illincis. 
Indiana.  Michigan.  New  Jersey.  New 
York.  North  Carolina.  Ohio.  Pennsyl- 
vania, and  Texas,  according  to  the  EPA. 

Additionally,  the  dumps  which  sur- 
round our  airports  have  proved  to  be 
an  attraction  for  seagulls  that  have  re- 
peatedly caused  damage  to  incoming  and 
outgoing  aircraft  and  pose  a  serious  safe- 
ty hazard  to  air  travel.  For  example,  on 
November  12.  1975.  a  DC-10  crashed  at- 
tempting to  take  off  at  JFK  International 
Airport.  The  National  Transportation 
Safety  Board  claims  that  as  of  April  1. 
1976,  there  have  been  three  other  air 
crashes  because  of  massive  bird  inges- 
tion into  the  engines.  I  am  reproducing 
an  EPA  list  of  68  airports  in  which  this 
bird  problem  is  severe,  along  with  the 
names  of  my  colleagues  who  represent 
each  airport,  in  today's  Record. 

Solid  waste  recovery  is  a  new  and  po- 
tentially beneficial  technology  which  can 
simultaneously  improve  our  en\'ironment 
and  provide  us  with  recycled  materials 
and  that  most  precious  of  resources — en- 
ergy. ERDA  should  have  the  resources  it 
needs  to  continue  and  expand  its  pro- 
grams of  resource  recovery  and  the 
production  of  oil  and  gas  through  the  de- 
composition of  solid  waste.  Mj"  amend- 
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ment  Is  an  opportunity  for  he  Congress 
to  insure  that  ERDA  will  usi  its  funds  in 
both  an  environmentally  an<  energy  con- 
structive manner. 

At  this  point,  I  would  IJce  to  insert 
into  the  Record  a  memorandum  of  un- 
derstanding between  the  Environmental 
Protection  Agency  and  the  Energy  Re- 
search and  Development  Ad)  nlnlstratlon 
on  "The  Development  of  Energy  FYom 
Solid  Waste"  which  was  signed  during 
the  first  week  of  May.  This  m  jmorandum 
divides  the  authority  for  sollc  waste  pro- 
grams between  EPA  and  SRDA  and 
establishes  a  coordinating  sV  lerlng  com- 
mittee between  the  two  agencies  to  In- 
sure that  there  will  be  no  duplication 
of  effort.  It  is  important  thst  these  two 
agencies  follow  this  memorar  dum  of  un- 
derstanding so  that  we  can  Insure  that 
both  agencies  use  their  funds  in  the  most 
appropriate  manner.  The  text  of  the 
memorandum  follows: 

U.S.  Environmental 

Protkctton  Ajency. 

Waahiugton.  DC. 
Subject:  Formal  Agreement  on   Snergy  Prom 

SoUd  Waste 
From:  John  R.  Quarles.  Jr.  De  >uty  Admln- 

Utrator 
To:    Aaslstant    Administrators.    Office    Direc- 
tors. DAA  for  Solid  Wa«te  1  .Management. 
DAA  for  Energy.  Minerals  and  Industry. 

Enclosed  you  will  find  the  "Interagency 
Agreement  Between  the  Envlroi  imental  Pro- 
tection Agency  and  the  Energy  Research  and 
Development  Administration  on  the  Develop- 
ment of  Energy  from  Solid  Vaste."  This 
agreement  has  been  under  development  for 
several  months  and  was  flnaJl  led  with  the 
signatures  of  Administrators  !  leamans  and 
Tram  on  May  7,  1976. 

This  agreement  Is  a  major  st<  p  forward  in 
providing  for  maximum  elTectlv  jness  and  co- 
ordination In  the  Implementatlan  of  Federal 
programs  In  this  area.  The  agretment  clearly 
recognizes  EPA'b  expertise  and  authority  In 
this  area  and  with  Infrequent  ei.cepttons  new 
project  responsibilities  will  rest  with  EPA 
for  the  development  of  energjr  from  solid 
waste. 

You  will  find  on  Page  2.  paira.  C  of  the 
agreement  that  a  steering  committee  and  a 
program-level  working  commit «e  will  com- 
prise the  means  by  which  the  two  agencies 
win  maximize  coordination  The  .steering 
group  Is  to  be  chaired  by  one  Assistant  Ad- 
ministrator from  each  agenc) .  Because  of 
the  general  overview  and  mana|  ement  role  of 
the  Office  of  Solid  Waste  Management  In  for- 
mulating, guiding  and  Implex  lentlng  solid 
wast©  programs  I  am  deslgnatli  ig  the  Assist- 
ant Administrator  for  Air  and  Waste  Man- 
agement as  EPA's  co-chairman  to  the  steer- 
ing group  It  Is  Important  that  loger  Strelow 
work  closely  with  the  Office  of  Research  and 
E)evelopment  and  other  parts  <f  the  Agency 
to  Insvire  full  representation  o '  the  Agency 
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ronmental    protection 
Energy    Research    and    Deve 
ministration     on     the 
Energy  Prom  Soud  Wastx 

a    introduction 

This  document  is  an  agreenent  between 
the  Environmental  Protection  /.gency  (EPAi 
and  the  Energy  Research  and  Development 
Administration  (ERDA)  on  tt  e  subject  of 
projects  In  the  area  of  the  <  onverslon  of 
energy  from  solid  waste.  It  U  Intended  to 
supplement  and  detail  a  broatier  Memoran- 
dum of  Understanding  (MOU)  between  EPA 
and  ERDA  providing  coverage   md  guidance 


in   all    areas   of   Joint    interest 


between   the 


two  agencies.  That  MOU  is  now  being  drafted 
and  on  Its  adoption  will  provide  additional 
guidance  and  agreement  in  other  progfram 
areas  and  in  broader  administrative  and  pro- 
curement matters. 

B.  PRINCIPLES 

1.  As  used  herein,  the  term  "solid  waste" 
is  Intended  to  include  (a)  municipal  waste, 
both  solid  and  liquid,  (b)  sewage,  and  (c) 
Industrlai  wastes. 

2.  It  Is  understood  that  EPA  has  a  tnlssion 
to  ameliorate  the  adverse  environmental  im- 
pacts of  solid  waste.  >i.s  well  as  to  recover 
useful  products  from  solid  waste.  As  such. 
EPA's  Interest  extends  to  the  collection  as 
well  as  to  the  recycling,  use  and  disposal  of 
solid  waste  and  to  the  characterization  and 
control  of  pollutants  that  may  arise  from 
solid  waste. 

3.  It  Is  understood  that  E^RDA  has  a  mis- 
sion to  assist  In  the  development  of  new 
energy  sources.  Including  solid  waste.  In 
performing  this  mission.  ICRDA  establishes 
priorities  for  Federal  development  efforts  for 
a  wide  range  of  energy  technology  develop- 
ments, of  which  energy  recovery  from  solid 
waste  is  only  one. 

4.  It  Is  understood  that  EPA  has  developed 
a  substantial  solid  waste  program,  which  in- 
cludes the  focal  point  of  Federal  expertise, 
strong  technical  skills,  established  Institu- 
tional arrangements  with  state  and  local  gov- 
ernments, and  disposal  technologies  that 
produce  energy.  E3U3A  also  has  strong  tech- 
nical skills  that  may  be  useful  In  the  devel- 
opment of  such  technologies,  but  does  not 
have  a  large  program  In  solid  waste  as  such 
nor  e.stabllshed  institutional  arrangements 
with  state  and  local  governments 

6.  EPA  and  ERDA  agree,  on  the  basis  of 
the  foregoing  understanding,  that: 

a.  It  U  In  the  Interest  of  both  agencies  to 
maintain  EPA's  solid  waste  management  ca- 
pability at  a  high  level.  To  this  end,  ERDA 
does  not  Intend  to  duplicate  EPA's  capability. 
ERDA's  primary  Interest  In  thi.s  field  Is  to 
those  activities  that  relate  to  the  research 
and  development  of  new  technology  for  the 
production  of  energy  from  solid  waste. 

b.  It  Is  In  their  Interests  to  draw  on  the 
technical  competence  of  each 

c.  Their  missions  and  programs  are  not 
coextensive,  nor  should  they  be.  For  example. 
EPA  Is  concerned  about  solid  waste  collec- 
tion and  characterization,  treatment,  dis- 
posal, and  reuse.  Similarly.  ERDA's  energy 
mission  may  lead  to  priorities  on  disposal 
projects  different  from  those  that  EPA's 
mission  may  dictate. 

d  Effective  cooperation  In  energy  from 
solid  waste  depends,  therefore,  on:  (1)  Iden- 
tifying projects  In  which  the  agencies  share 
an  Interest.  (2)  agreeing  on  mutually  sup- 
portive actions  to  execute  such  projects,  con- 
sistent with  the  priorities  dictated  by  each 
agency's  missions,  and  (3)  ensuring  that 
projects  of  potential  mutual  interest  are  not 
unilaterally  initiated  by  either  agency  but 
instead  proceed  only  after  adequate  consulta- 
tion. 

C.  PSOCEOITSE 

1.  The  agencies  agree  to  establish  a  steer- 
ing group  chaired  by  one  A.'jslstant  Adminis- 
trator from  each  agency  and  a  program -level 
working  committee.  The  working  committee 
shall  take  action  In  accordance  with  the 
agreements  herein,  subject  to  the  review  and 
approval  of  the  steering  group. 

2  A.S  an  early  and  priority  item  agree- 
ment will  be  reached  on  a  common  data  base 
relating  to  solid  waste  sources,  availability, 
convertibility  to  energy,  etc..  by  location  and 
time  period. 

3  As  an  early  and  priority  Item,  agreement 
will  be  reached  on  the  availability,  potential, 
and  priority  of  various  applicable  energy- 
from-solld-waste  technologies  to  support  the 
objectives  of  each  agency. 


4.  The  material  of  Items  2  and  3  will  be 
documented  and  8Ut>sequentIy  used  to  agree 
on  specific  energy-related  projects  of  mutual 
Interest.  (Such  projects  will  typically  involve 
pilot  plant,  demonstration,  and  commercial- 
ization activities  and  their  associated  envi- 
ronmental activities.)  For  those  energy-re- 
lated projects  of  mutual  interest,  planning 
win  be  conducted  Jointly,  following  which 
project  responsibility  will  be  assigned  to  one 
agency. 

6.  The  Joint  planning  for  such  a  project 
will  be  accomplished  by  the  working  com- 
mittee and  win  Include  establishment  of 
scope,  objectives,  level  of  effort,  and  Items  of 
special  Interest  to  each  agency.  While  over- 
all responsibility  for  a  particular  project  win 
rest  with  one  agency,  it  shall  be  generally 
understood  that  EIRDA  will  be  responsible  tor 
Input  and  evaluation  of  the  energy-research- 
related  portion  of  the  project  arid  EPA  fi^r 
the  Input  and  evaluation  of  the  economic. 
Institutional,  administrative,  and  environ- 
mentally-related portions  of  the  project  (In- 
cluding   solid    waste    disposal). 

6  It  is  ERDA's  policy  to  encourage  exist- 
ing programs  In  other  agencies  that  can  help 
meet  Federal  energy  RD&D  objectives.  Ac- 
cordingly, new  project  responsibility  win 
generally  rest  with  EPA  although  It  Is  recog- 
nized that  circumstances  may  Ju.vtlfy  infre- 
quent exceptions  to  this  jyollcy  Tl-,e  agency 
assigned  the  responsibility  shall  name  the 
project  manager  who  will  thereafter  plan  aiid 
manage  the  project  to  meet  the  objective* 
described  in  the  Jointly  approved  plan. 

7.  Leadership  and  direction  related  to  on- 
going or  existing  projects  shall  remain  with 
the  agency  having  re.'^pouslblllty  ftt  the  time 
this  Interagency  Agreement  becomes  effec- 
tive. The  agencies  will  review  the  existing 
projects,  however,  to  determine  whether  any 
minor  modifications  in  them  might  be  ap- 
propriate and  desirable  The  provisions  of  5. 
above,  shall  apply  to  such  projects  to  the 
extent  practical. 

8  The  working  committee  shall  meet  as 
frequently  a.<t  necessary  to  \indertake  or 
monitor  the  progress  of  efforts  \mder  3.  4  and 
5  above  and  to  take  appropriate  action  on 
ongoing  projects  related  to  7  above  Other 
aspects  of  each  agency's  programs  will  also 
be  reviewed  at  these  meetings,  both  to  In- 
form each  agency  of  the  other's  activity  and 
to  eliminate  any  needles.s  duplication  In  re- 
lated activity  (eg,  studies,  laboratory  (n 
bench  scale  experiments) 

Mr  M.-CORM.ACK.  Mr  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SC'HEUER  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Wa-^hinRtfln 

Mr  MlCORMACK  Mr  Chairman.  I 
want  to  thank  the  gentleman  for  yield- 
ing and  comment  that  the  committee  on 
this  side  has  no  objection  to  this  amend- 
ment. The  amendment  is  completely  con- 
sistent with  the  intent  of  the  committee 
and  that  of  the  Office  of  Utilization  of 
Solid  Waste.  Furthermore  the  amend- 
ment directs  itself  to  a  ver>-  worthy  proi- 
ect  and  the  committee  will  supixirt  the 
gentleman's  amendment. 

Mr  GOLDWATER  Mr  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield'' 

Mr  SCHEUER  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  California. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER  Mr  Chairm.in.  the 
minority  side  has  no  problem  with  tills 
amendment  In  fact  It  may  ver\-  well 
bring  to  this  important  area  of  solid 
waste  the  kind  of  attention  that  is 
needed 

Mr.  DRINAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 
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Mr.  SCHEUER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Ma.ssachusetts. 

Mr.  DRINAN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  asso- 
ciate myself  with  the  remarks  of  the 
gentleman  from  New  York.  I  congratu- 
late the  gentleman  on  hLs  amendment. 

This  amendment  would  have  the  effect 
of  earmarking  $7  million  for  the  operat- 
ing budget  authority  for  ERDA's  Office 
of  Waste  Systems  Utilization.  The  ex- 
tensive work  which  my  office  has  done 
in  this  area  indicates  that  this  amend- 
ment is  both  responsible  and  necessary. 

As  my  coUea^rues  know,  I  have  intro- 
duced the  Solid  Waste  Energy  and  Re- 
source Rpcoven.-  Act.  H.R.  12380.  which 
has  now  been  cosponsored  by  95  Mem- 
bers of  Congress.  Under  the  provisions 
of  this  bill,  research,  development,  and 
demonstration  efforts  in  the  area  of  en- 
er^  recovery  from  waste  would  be 
accelerated  Although  my  bill  specifies 
that  the  Environmental  Protection 
Agency  is  to  administer  Uie  program. 
ERDA  also  has  a  worthwhile  program 
which  Ls  operating  in  conjunction  with 
EPA  efforts  Therefore,  I  believe  this 
amendment  to  be  perfectly  compatible 
with  the  legislation  which  I  have  intro- 
duced in  thl.s  area 

The  gentleman  from  New  York  has 
Indeed  focused  upon  an  issue  whose  time 
has  come.  The  logic  of  u.sing  municipal 
trash,  heretofore  a  huge  problem  for 
cities  and  towas  all  over  the  country,  for 
the  purpose  of  generating  energy  and 
recycled  materials  is  unas.sailable.  Until 
now  we  have  viewed  solid  waste  as  a 
significant  disposal  problem,  while  it  Ls, 
In  fact,  a  rich  resource,  whose  compo- 
nents can  be  beneficially  used  by  an  in- 
creasingly   resource   starved   nation. 

The  possibility  of  wide-scale  energy 
recoven-'  from  solid  waste  seems  to  be 
especially  promising  at  this  time.  Energy 
recovery  from  municipal  and  other  trash 
has  become  feasible  through  the  u.se  of 
solid  waste  as  a  fuel  in  electricity  gener- 
ating power  facilitips  and  through  other 
more  Involved  processes.  By  1980.  ad- 
vanced solid  waste  processing  could  po- 
tentially provide  between  2  percent  and 
3  percent  of  our  projected  national  en- 
ergy requirements.  Thus  was  the  conclu- 
sion of  a  Mitre  Corp.  report,  prepared 
for  the  Energy  Research  and  Develop- 
ment Administration,  while  the  Environ- 
mental Protection  Agency  estimates  that 
between  400.000  to  500.000  barrels  per 
day  of  oil  equivalent  could  potentially 
be  recoverable  from   waste. 

Mr.  Chairman,  while  these  significant 
energy  retunos  are  now  possible  through 
new  technology,  the  Fedei'al  Government 
is  doing  ver>'  little  to  insure  the  success 
of  solid  waste  resource  recoverv'.  The  En- 
vironmental Protection  Agency  which 
has  the  most  experience  in  promoting 
these  solid  waste  technologies,  has  a 
mere  budget  of  $4  million. 

The  ERDA  Office  of  Waste  Systems 
Utilization  operates  on  a  budget  of  $1 
million,  with  a  little  more  than  $2  mil- 
lion designated  for  the  Pompano  Beach 
Project  in  Florida.  This  means  that  the 
whole  Federal  effort  in  the  solid  waste 
resource  recovery  area  barely  total  $7 
million  at  present.  Is  this  the  way  we 


treat  a  technology  which  could  conceiv- 
ably provide  between  2  percent  and  3 
percent  of  our  projected  national  energy 
requirements? 

I  have  been  in  contact  with  the  ERDA 
Office  of  Waste  Systems  and  have  found 
that  the  President's  suggested  fiscal  vear 
1977  budget  for  this  Office  Ls  $1.65  mil- 
lion. Again,  I  ask  my  colleagues  whether 
this  is  an  appropriate  expenditure  for 
a  technology  which  promises  so  much? 
Under  the  pending  amendment.  ERDA 
would  have  to  earmark  $7  million  for  Its 
solid  waste  operating  budget.  This  is  only 
$3.8  million  more  than  what  ERDA  is 
already  spending  in  the  resource  recov- 
erj*  area. 

In  addition  to  the  above  figures,  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  would  like  to  point  out  tliat 
just  in  order  to  keep  operating  the  new 
projects  which  ERDA  initiated,  almost 
$5  million  will  be  required.  This  figure 
would  provide  for  the  optimum  utiliza- 
tion of  existing  projects.  Consequently, 
the  earmarking  of  $7  million  which  we 
are  debating  today  would  only  provide 
for  a  very  modest  number  of  new  proj- 
ects being  started.  Surely,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, this  $7  million  earmarking  is  a 
worthy  expenditure  of  Federal  funds. 

I  would  like  to  direct  one  question  to 
the  gentleman  from  New  York.  I  do  be- 
lieve ERDA  should  be  involved  in  this 
aspect  of  utilization  of  solid  waste  re- 
search. I  have  a  bill  which  has  95  co- 
sponsors  wherein  the  bulk  of  the  work 
would  be  done  by  EPA.  I  wonder  If  the 
gentleman  in  the  well  would  envision  a 
coordinated  role  between  ERDA  and 
EPA  so  that  both  agencies  may  coordi- 
nate very  smoothly  the  resource  recovery 
with  a  minimum  of  overlapping  and  so 
on? 

Mr.  SCHEUER.  I  support  tiiat  concept 
heartily.  I  am  a  cosponsor  of  the  bill 
sponsored  by  the  gentleman  from  Mas- 
sachusetts and  I  support  a  cooperative 
joint  approach  by  both  agencies. 

Mr.  DRINAN.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  answering  this  question. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  believe  the  only 
legitimate  criticism  of  this  amendment 
Ls  that  it  only  earmarks  $7  milhon  for 
solid  waste  resource  recovery  in  ERDA. 
It  is  quite  possible  that  the  Congress 
ought  to  be  earmarking  far  more  of  this 
budget  for  the  Office  of  Waste  Systems. 
Yet  I  am  willing  to  go  along  with  this 
ameniiment's  low  figure  in  view  of  the 
fact  that  a  comprehensive  solid  waste 
bill  should  be  reaching  the  floor  of  the 
HoiLse  in  this  session  of  the  Congress. 
In  that  bill,  the  Solid  Waste  Utilization 
Act.  the  provisions  of  my  bill,  H.R.  12380. 
wiU  be  largely  incorporated  in  title  I. 
This  will  provide  for  significantly  in- 
creased authorizations  for  accelerating 
resource  recovery  technologies. 

I  would  like  to  take  this  last  oppor- 
tunity to  assure  my  colleagues  that  this 
Is  indeed  a  very  responsible  and  forward- 
leaking  amendment.  My  office  has  com- 
piled a  huge  amount  of  data  on  solid 
waste  energy  and  resource  recovery,  and 
I  can  personally  attest  to  the  great  po- 
tential involved  in  this  technologv'.  There 
are  few  areas  where  our  energy-  dollars 
can  be  better  silent.  Therefore,  I  enthusi- 


astically urge  my  colleagues  to  support 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  New  York. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  If  the  gentlenmn 
wUl  yield,  if  I  may  comment  cwi  the  re- 
marks by  the  gentleman  from  Massa- 
chusetts, the  provislCHi  for  coc^ieration 
between  the  two  agencies  in  this  area  of 
research  recovery  of  solid  waste  is  pro- 
vided for  in  this  bill,  so  we  are  well  on 
the  waj"  to  doing  what  the  gentleman 
seeks  to  do. 

Mr.  DRINAN.  I  am  well  aware  of  that, 
I  compliment  the  gentleman  and  I  thank 
him. 

Mr  SCHEUER.  One  of  the  first  proj- 
ects I  became  enamored  of  in  1965  when 
I  became  a  Congressman  was  represented 
by  a  bill  I  introduced  calling  for  a  joint 
Government- industry  effort  to  invent  a 
biodegradable  liquid  container  for  beer 
and  soft  drinks.  I  do  not  think  there  is 
anything  that  would  do  more  to  elimi- 
nate insults  to  the  environment  caused 
by  beer  cans  and  pop  cans,  Pepsi  and 
Coke  cans.  So  this  is  a  long  standing 
concern  of  mine. 

Mr.  HARKIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  'will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SCHEUER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Iowa. 

Mr.  HARKIN,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  Siip- 
port  the  gentleman's  amendment. 

To  clarify  the  intent  of  the  gentle- 
man. It  Is  his  intent  that  these  funds 
would  be  directed  and  any  programs 
that  woiUd  result  would  be  directed  to 
extracting  fuel  from  agricultural  solid 
wastes? 

Mr.  SCHEUER.  We  are  talking  about 
solid  waste,  period.  That  would  certain- 
ly include  agricultural  waste  products. 
Perhaps  one  problem  would  be  to  collect 
large  enough  amounts  of  agricultural 
solid  wastes  to  achieve  the  economy  of 
scale  necessary  to  convert  agricultural 
waste  economicallj'  into  energy.  Certain- 
ly that  would  be  a  major  goal  of  my 
amendment. 

Mr.  EMERY,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  my  two  committees, 
the  Science  and  Technology  Committee 
and  the  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries 
Committee,  have  both  dealt  with  the 
question  of  ocean  dumping  of  waste  ma- 
terials. It  has  become  apparent  in  our 
committee  deliberations  this  year  that 
municipal  wastes  and  industrial  wastes 
are  potentially  verj'  large  resources  for 
energy-  production.  I  think  this  partic- 
ular amendment  will  draw  attention  to 
the  great  potential  that  exists  in  ex- 
tracting energy  from  our  municipal 
waste  products  I  hope  that  in  the  fu- 
ture both  ERDA  and  the  various  con- 
gressional committees  interested  in  this 
field  will  pay  more  attention  to  energy 
production  from  waste  and.  hopefully, 
will  produce  some  research  and  devel- 
opment programs,  as  well  as  provide 
more  funds  for  resource  recovery  and 
utilization  in  the  future 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  support  the  amend- 
ment. 

The  CHAIRMAN  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  '  Mr.  ScHxrEK  ■ 
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The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  CHAIRMAN  Are  thtre  further 
amendments  to  title  I''  If  noi  the  Clerk 
will  read. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows 

ni'LE     II— PX:>R     NUCLti.\K     h:>J|-:RCiY     RE- 
SEARCH     AND      DEVKAf    i'Mpa^T.      BASIC 

itK.-^:.\i{^ii  siAi  s:  n;  i  i  iiAti  systems 
AN'D  OTHKK  TEC H N OlAJ^i  V,  1  URANIUM 
ENRICTIMKNT.  NATIONAL  ^ECURrTi', 
ANn    REL.\TED   PROGRAMS 


OPERATING  EXPENSES 

For    "Operating 


exptoMe",   $3. 


to  reactors. 


(A-E  only). 


Seh-     201. 
370,876.000. 

PLANT  AND  CAPrTAL  tQWUklTT 

Sec.  302.  P>or  Plant  and  cap  tal  equip- 
ment", including  construction,  ucquisltlon, 
or  modification  of  facilities,  including  land 
acquLsltlon;  and  acqiil.sltlon  and  fabrication 
of  «iplt«I  eqtilptneiU  not  related  to  con- 
struction, a  Rum  of  dollars  equal  |to  the  total 
of  the  following  amounts. 

1 1 )   Magnetic  Fusion : 

Project  77-3-«,  computer  buidlng,  Law- 
rence LJvermore  Laboratory,  Llvermore. 
California.  $5,000,000. 

(2)  Laser  F\i.«;lon; 

F»ro]ect  77-3-a  electron  beari  f vision  fa- 
cilities, Sandla  Laboratories,  >  Ibuquerque, 
New  Mexico.  $13,500,000. 

(3)  Fission    Power   Reactor   Cfevelopment : 
Project  T7-4-a.   modifications 

».'i  CXX).000 

Project  77  ^-b.  breeding  nondestructive  as- 
say facility.  Idaho  National  Engineering  Lab- 
oratory, Idaho.  $9,500,000 

Project  77-4-c.  high  performahc*  fuel  lab- 
orators',    Richland.    Washington 
$1,500,000 

Project  77-4-d.  fuel  storage  fkclUty.  Rlcii- 
land,  Washington  (A-E  and  Icng-lead  pro- 
curement) .  $7,000,000 

(4)  Fission   Power   Reactor   Iwvelopment: 
Project  77-5-a.  computer  bull  ling  acquisi- 
tion. Idaho  National  Englneerln  ',  Laboratory. 
Idaho  Falls.  Idaho,  $950,000. 

(5)  High  Energy  Physics: 
Project   77-7-a.    accelerator   Itnprovementa 

and  modifications,  various  locations.  $3,600. 
000. 

(6)  Basic  Energy  Sciences: 

Project  77-8-a.  accelerator  an^  reactor  Im- 
provements and  modifications, 
tlons.  $1,300,000 

Project  77-8-b,  expanded  experimental  ca- 
pabilities. Bates  Linear  Accele-ator.  Massa- 
chu.setts  Institute  of  Technology.  Massa- 
chusetts. $5,000,000. 

Project  77-8-c.  Increased  ti^kx,  high  flux 
t)eam  reactor.  Brookhaven  National  Labora- 
tory. New  York.  $2,500,000. 

Project  77-8  d.   conversion   of 
facilities.    Oak    Ridge    National    Laboratory. 
Tennessee.  $12,200,000.  i 

(7)  Uranium  Enrichment  Activities: 
Project  77  9  a.  expansion  of  feed  vaporiza- 
tion and  sampling  facilities,  gaseoiis  diffusion 
plants,  multiple  sites.  $30,000,000. 

Project  77-9-b.  air  and  nitrogen  system 
upratlng.  gaseovis  diffusion  plant.  Oak  Ridge, 
Tennessee,  $5,200,000  | 

Project  77-&-C.  upgrade  ventilation  sys- 
tems, technical  services  building,  gaseous 
diffusion  plant,  Portsmouth.  0%lo,  $3,000,000. 

Project  77-9-d,  centrifuge  blant  demon- 
stration facility,  Oak  Ridge,  Tennessee,  $60,- 
000,000. 

(8)  Uranium  Enrichment  Aeklvlttes: 
Project  77-10 -a.  fire  protectfcn  upgrading, 

Ka.seous     diffusion     plants,     rrtultlple     sites, 
$8,300,000 

Project   77-10-b,    modlflcatlc 
with  the  Occupational  Safety 
gaseous  diffusion  plants,  and 
Production  Center,  Fernald,  Ol^lo,  $8,200,000 

(9)  Weapons  Activities: 


varloiis  loca- 


steam  plant 


18  to  comply 
Id  Health  Act. 
Peed  Materials 


Project  77-1 1-a,  safeguards  and  research 
and  development  laboratory  facility,  Sandla 
Laboratories.  Albuquerque.  New  Mexico. 
$9.300,0<X). 

Project  77-1 1-b.  safeguards  and  site  secu- 
rity improvements.  various  locations. 
$13,500,000 

Project  77-1 1-c.  8-lnch  artillery  fired 
atomic  projectile  production  facilities,  vari- 
ous locations.  $20,500,000 

Project  77-U-d,  tritium  confinement  sys- 
tem. Savannah  River.  South  Carolina,  $3,- 
500.000 

(10)  Weapons  Activities 

Project  77-12-a,  fire  and  safety  project. 
Lawrence  Llvermore  Laboratory,  California. 
$2,300,000. 

Project  77-12-b.  life  safety  corridor  mod- 
ifications. BendLx  Plant,  Kansas  City.  Mis- 
souri. $3,100,000. 

Project  77-12-c.  modifications  to  comply 
with  the  Occupational  Safety  and  Health 
Act.  Y-12  Plant.  Oak  Ridge.  Tennessee.  $6.- 
400,000 

P»roJect  77-ia-d.  upgrade  reliability  of  fire 
protection.  BendU  Plant.  Kansas  City,  M)^ 
sourl,  $7,800,000  "^ 

Project  77-12-e.  sludge  disposal  facility.  T- 
12  Plant.  Oak  Ridge.  Tennessee,  $3,000,000. 

(U)   Weapons  Materials  F*roductlon: 

Project  77-13-a,  fluorinel  dissolution  proc- 
ess and  fuel  receiving  improvements.  Idaho 
Chemical  Processing  Plant.  Idaho  National 
Engineering  Laboratory,  Idaho  ( A-E  and 
long-lead  procurement) .  $10,000,000. 

Project  77-13-b,  Improved  confinement  of 
radioactive  releases,  reactor  areas.  Savannah 
River.  South  Carolina.  $6,000,000. 

Project  77-13-c  seismic  protection,  reactor 
areas.  Savannah  River,  South  Carolina,  $3,- 
000.000. 

Project  77-13 -d.  lilgh  level  waste  storage 
and  waste  management  facilities.  Savannah 
River,  South  Carolina.  $56,000,000. 

Project  77-13-e.  high  level  waste  storage 
and  handling  facilities,  Richland.  Washing- 
ton, $40,000,000 

Project  77-13-f.  waste  isolation  pilot  plant, 
site  underlgnated  (A-E.  land  acquisition,  and 
long-lead  procurement) .  $6,000,000. 

Project  77-13-g,  safeguards  and  security 
upgrading,  production  facilities,  multiple 
sites,  $13,600,000. 

Project  77-13-h,  [>ersonnel  protection  and 
support  facility,  Idaho  Chemical  Processing 
Plant,  Idaho  National  Engineering  Labora- 
tory. Idaho,  $10,600,000. 

(12)  Project  77-14.  Oeneral  Plant  Projects. 
$74,810,000. 

(13)  Project  77-15,  Construction  Planning 
and  Design,  $7,200,000 

(14)  Capital  Equipment,  $376,368,000 

LUtTTATIONS 

Sec  203.  The  Administration  Is  authorized 
to  start  any  project  set  forth  in  title  II. 
subsections  302  (2),  (3).  (6).  (6).  (7),  (9). 
and  (11),  only  U  the  currently  estimated 
cost  of  that  project  does  not  exceed  by  more 
than  25  per  centum  the  estimated  cost  set 
forth  for  that  project. 

Sec.  204,  The  Administration  Is  authorized 
to  start  any  project  set  forth  in  title  II.  sub- 
sections 202  (1).  (4),  (8),  and  (10).  only 
if  the  currently  estimated  cost  of  that  proj- 
ect does  not  exceed  by  more  than  10  per 
centum  the  estimated  cost  set  forth  for  that 
project. 

Sec.  205.  The  Administration  is  authorized 
to  start  any  project  under  title  II,  subsec- 
tion 202(12)  only  if  it  is  In  accordance  with 
the  following: 

(1)  TTie  maximum  currently  estimated 
cost  of  any  project  shall  be  $750,000  and  the 
maximum  currently  estimated  cost  of  any 
building  Included  In  such  project  shall  be 
$300,000:  Provided,  That  the  building  cost 
limitation  may  be  exceeded  if  the  Adminis- 


tration determines  that  it  is  np<eR>.ary  uj 
the   Interest   of  efficiency  and   economy 

(,3)  The  total  cost  of  all  projects  under- 
taken under  title  II.  subsection  202(12)  shall 
not  exceed  the  estimated  cost  set  forth  in 
that  subsection  by  more  than  10  per  centum 

Src.  206  The  total  cost  of  any  project 
undertaken  under  title  II,  subsectlonB  202 
(2),  (3i.  (61.  (6).  (7),  (9).  and  (11).  shall 
not  exceed  the  estimated  cohI  set  forth  for 
that  project  by  more  than  25  per  centum 
unless  and  until  additional  appropriations 
are  authorized:  Provided.  That  this  subsec- 
tion win  not  apply  to  any  projec^t  with  an 
estimated  cost  less  than  $5,000,000 

Sec.  207  The  total  cost  of  any  project  un- 
dertaken under  title  II.  subsections  202  di. 
(4) .  (8) .  and  i  lOi ,  shall  not  exceed  the  esti- 
mated cost  set  forth  for  that  project  by 
more  than  10  per  centum,  unless  and  until 
additional  appropriations  are  authorized: 
Proiided.  That  this  subsection  will  not  apply 
to  any  project  with  an  estimated  cost  less 
than  $5,000,000 

AMENDMINTS     TO     PRIOR     VF.AR     ACTS 

Sec  208  la)  Section  101  of  Public  Law 
89-428.  as  amended.  Is  further  amended  by 
striking  from  subsection  (b)  (3).  project  67- 
3-a,  fast  flux  test  facility,  the  figure  •$420- 
000,000"  and  substituting  therefor  the  figure 
■■$540,000,000'. 

(b)  Section  101  of  Public  Law  91-273.  as 
amended,  is  further  amended  by  striking 
from  subsection  (b)(1).  project  71-1  f. 
process  equipment  modlflcatloni«i.  g«u»ous 
diffusion  plants,  the  figure  ■$510. 100.000" 
and  substituting  therefor  the  figure  "$820.- 
OOO.OOO". 

(ci  Section  101  of  Public  Law  93-60.  as 
amended,  Is  further  amended  by  striking 
from  subsection  (b)(1),  project  74  1-g,  cas- 
cade upratlng  program,  gaseous  diffusion 
plants,  the  figure  "$270,400,000"  and  substi- 
tuting therefor  the  figure  "$417,300,000" 

(d)  Section  101  of  Public  I.aw  93-276,  as 
amended.  Is  further  amended  by — 

(1)  striking  from  subsection  (b)(1).  proj- 
ect 75-1-c,  new  waste  calcining  facility. 
Idaho  Chemical  Processing  Plant.  National 
Reactor  Testing  Station.  Idaho,  the  figure 
"$27,500,000"  and  substituting  therefor  the 
figure  "$65,000,000"; 

(2)  striking  from  subsection  (b)  (3).  proj- 
ect 76-3-b.  high  energy  laser  facility.  Loe 
Alamos  Scientific  Laboratory.  New  Mexico. 
the  figure  $22,600,000"  and  substituting 
therefor  the   figure   "$64,500,000 ": 

(3)  striking  from  subsection  (bi  (6).  proj- 
ect 75-6-c.  positron-electron  Joint  project, 
Lawrence  Berl:eley  Laboraton,-  and  Stanford 
Linear  Accelerator  Center,  the  figure  "$11.- 
900.000"  and  substituting  therefor  the  fig- 
ure "$78,000,000" 

(e)  Public  Law  94   187  is  amended  by — 
(li    striking    from    subsection    I01ib)(6i. 

"project  76-5-a,  Tokanmk  fusion  test  reac- 
tor. Princeton  Plasma  Physics  Laboratory. 
Platnsboro.  New  Jersey,  $23,000,000  '.  and 
striking  from  subsection  201ib)(5)  "project 
76-5-a.  Tokamak  fusion  test  reactor.  Prince- 
ton Plasma  Physics  Laboratory.  Plalnsboro 
New  Jersey,  $7,000,000",  which  authorized 
approprlatioiui  for  this  project  totaling  $30- 
000,000  and  substituting  therefor  In  section 
101(b)(5),  "project  76-6-a,  Tokamak  fusion 
test  reactor,  Princeton  Plasma  Physics 
Laboratory.  Plalnsboro,  New  Jersey,  $214,- 
600,000", 

(2)  striking  from  subsection  101(b)(8). 
project  76-8  e,  conversion  of  existing  steam 
plants  to  coal  capability,  ga.seous  diffusion 
plant.s  and  Peed  Materials  Product'on  Center. 
Fernald.  Ohio,  the  figiire  "$12,200,000"  and 
substituting  therefor  the  figure  "$I3.- 
600,000"; 

(3)  transferring  the  text  appearing  as  sec- 
tion  106  In  section  201(a)    of  title  11  to  fol- 
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low  Immediately  after  the  colon   In    id)    of 
section  103  of  title  I;  and 

(4)  striking  the  words  "June  30.  1976,  and 
the  Interim  period  following  that  fiscal  year 
and  ending  September  30.  1976'  In  the  text 
of  section  106ia)  and  substitute  therefor  the 
words  "September  30,  1977"; 

(5)  striking  from  subsection  101(bi(8). 
"project  76-&-g.  additional  facilities,  en- 
riched uranium  production,  locations  unde- 
termined, $25,000,000."  and  substituting 
therefor  "project  76-8- g.  enriched  uranium 
production  facility.  Portsmouth.  Olilo.  $255.- 
000,000. ". 

PROVISIONS     RELATING     TO      NUCLEAR      PROGRAMS 

Srr  200  The  Administrator  l.s  authorized 
to  perform  ronstnictlon  design  services  for 
any  Administration  construction  project 
whenever  i  i  i  such  construction  project  has 
been  Included  in  a  proposed  authorization 
bill  transmitted  to  the  C-ongress  by  the  Ad- 
ministrator, and  (2)  the  Administrator  de- 
termines that  the  project  is  of  such  urgency 
that  construction  of  the  project  should  be 
Initiated  promptly  upon  enactment  of  leg- 
islation appropriating  funds  for  Its  construc- 
tion 

Sec.  210  Any  moneys  received  by  the  Ad- 
ministration may  be  retained  and  \ised  for 
operating  expenses  (except  sums  received 
frjm  disposal  of  property  under  the  Atomic 
Energy  Community  Act  of  19.S5  and  the  Stra- 
tegic find  CrlMca!  Materials  Stockplliiit:  Act. 
as  amended,  and  fees  received  for  tests  or 
Investigations  under  the  Act  of  May  16,  1910, 
as  amended  (42USC  2301:  50USC  98h:  30 
use.  71  ).  notwithstanding  the  provisions  of 
section  3617  of  the  Revised  Statutes  (31 
use.  484).  and  may  remain  available  until 
expended. 

Sec.  211  Transfers  of  sums  from  the  "Op- 
erating expen.ses"  appropriation  may  be  made 
to  other  agencies  of  the  Government  for  the 
performance  of  the  work  for  which  the  ap- 
propriation Is  made,  and  in  such  cases  the 
sums  so  transferred  may  be  merged  with  the 
appropriation  to  which   trarusferred 

Mr  PRICE  'during  the  readinp'.  Mr 
Chairman.  I  ask  unanimous  con.>?cTn  that 
title  II  be  considered  as  read  printed 
In  the  Record,  and  open  to  amendment  at 
any  point 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  cf  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois? 

There  wa?  no  obiection 

Mr.  PRICE.  Mr  Chairman.  I  move  that 
the  Committee  do  now  rise. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

Accordingly  the  Committee  rose;  and 
the  Speaker  having  resumed  the  chair, 
Mr  RorsH.  Chairman  of  the  Committee 
of  the  WHinle  Hou.se  on  the  State  of  the 
Union,  reported  that  that  Committee, 
having  had  under  consideration  the  bill 
(HR  133501  to  authori;^e  appropriations 
to  the  Energy-  Research  and  Development 
Admini.stration  in  accordance  with  sec- 
tion 261  of  the  Atomic  Energ>'  Act  of 
19.')4.  as  amended,  section  305  of  the 
Energy  ReorKani.-'.ation  Act  of  1974. 
and  section  16  of  the  Federal  Non- 
nuclear  Energy  Research  and  Develop- 
ment Act  of  1974.  and  for  other  purposes, 
had  come  to  no  resolution  thereon. 


PROVIDING  rOB.  CON.SIDERATION 
OF  HR  13680.  INTERNATIONAL 
SF:CURITY  ASSISTANCE  AND  ARMS 
EXPORT  CONTROL  ACT  OF  1976 

Mr   YOUNG  of  Georsia    Mr   Speaker, 
by  direction  of  the  Committee  on  Rules, 
CXXII 911— Part  13 


I   call   up   House   Resolution   1204   and 
ask  for  its  immediate  consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution,  a* 
follows; 

H.  Res.  1204 

Rfsolved,  That  upon  the  adoption  of  this 
resolution  It  shall  be  In  order  tc  move. 
clause  2(1  )i6)  of  rule  XI  to  the  contrary 
notwithstanding,  that  the  House  resolve  It- 
.self  Into  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union  for  the  considera- 
tion of  the  bill  (HR.  13680*  to  amend  the 
Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961  and  the  For- 
eign Military  Sales  Act,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. After  general  debate,  which  shall  be 
confined  to  the  bill  and  shall  continue  not 
to  exceed  oiiC  hour,  to  be  equally  divided  and 
controlled  by  the  chairman  and  rarXlng 
minority  member  of  the  Committee  on  In- 
ternational Relations,  the  bill  shall  be  read 
for  amendment  under  the  flve-mlnute  rule 
by  titles  Instead  of  by  sections.  At  the  con- 
clusion of  the  consideration  of  the  bill  for 
amendment  the  Committee  shall  rise  and 
report  the  bill  to  the  House  with  such 
amendments  as  may  have  been  adopted,  and 
the  previous  qtiestion  shall  be  considered 
as  ordered  on  the  bill  and  amendments 
thereto  to  final  passage  without  interven- 
ing mt)tlon  except  one  motion  to  recommit 
with  or  without  instructions. 

The  SPE.^KER.  The  gentleman  from 
Georgia  (Mr.  Yottng)  is  recognized  for 
1  hour 

Mr  YOUNG  of  Georgia.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  yield  the  usual  30  minutes  for  Uie  mi- 
nority to  the  distinguished  gentleman 
from  Ohio  'Mr.  Lattai.  Pending  that,  I 
yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr  Speaker.  House  Resolution  120 
provides  for  an  open  rule  with  1  hour  of 
general  debate  on  HR.  13680,  a  bill 
amending  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of 
1961  and  the  Foreign  Military  Sales  Act, 
and  for  other  purposes.  This  resolution 
waives  points  of  order  against  the  bill 
under  the  provisions  of  clause  2'li'6i 
of  rule  XI.  This  is  the  3-day  rule 

The  rule  further  provides  that  the  bill 
be  read  for  amendment  under  the  5- 
minute  rule  by  titles  instead  of  by  sec- 
tion.s. 

HR,  13680  would  authorize  $3.19  bil- 
lion for  fiscal  year  1976 — and  up  to  one- 
fourth  that  amount  for  the  transition 
quarter — and  $3.05  billion  for  fiscal  year 
1977  for  military  and  security  assistance 
programs. 

This  bill  is  a  follow-up  bill  to  S.  2662 
which  was  vetoed  by  the  President  on 
May  7.  1976.  H  R.  13680  takes  recogni- 
tion of  the  concerns  expressed  by  Presi- 
dent Ford  in  his  veto  message  while  still 
maintaining  certain  policy  provisions 
such  as  the  ending  of  MAP  assistance 
by  1978.  It  imposes  a  new  ceiling  of  $25 
million  on  economic  aid  to  Chile  and 
holds  mililar>-  aid  and  Public  Law  480 
food  a.ssistance  to  South  Korea  at  the 
fiscal  year  1976  level.  Support  assistance 
to  Israel  is  continued  at  the  same  level 
as  in  the  vetoed  bill,  S.  2662. 

Mr.  Speaker,  H.R.  13680  is  key  legisla- 
tion for  the  conduct  of  U.S.  foreign  pol- 
icy. I  urge  that  we  adopt  and  pass  House 
Resolution  1204  so  that  we  can  debate 
and  vote  favorably  on  this  bill. 

Mr.  LATTA  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  my- 
self such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  has  just  been  pointed 
out    by    the    gentleman    from    Georgia, 


House  Resolution  1204  provides  for  a  1- 
hour  open  rule,  making  in  order  the  con- 
sideration of  H.R.  13680,  the  Interna- 
tional Security  Assistance  and  Arms  Ex- 
port Control  Act  of  1976,  Under  this  rule, 
the  bill  would  be  read  bv  titles  instead 
of  by  sections  in  order  to  expedite  the 
amending  process. 

The  rule  also  provides  for  a  waiver  of 
the  rule  requiring  a  committee  report  to 
be  available  for  3  daj's  prior  to  floor  con- 
sideration. 

One  other  item  added  by  the  Rules 
Committee  is  language  making  it  clear 
that  a  motion  to  recommit  with  instruc- 
tions may  be  offered  if  so  desired.  This 
attempts  to  avoid  the  kind  of  situation 
which  resulted  several  days  ago  when 
the  rule  on  the  unemplo>Tnent  compen- 
sation bill  was  drafted  in  such  a  way  as 
to  have  the  effect  of  denying  a  motion 
to  recommit  with  instructions. 

Mr.  Speaker,  while  there  are  a  number 
of  controversial  provisions  in  this  bill, 
there  is  one  very  damaging  provision 
which  has  not  had  the  attention,  the 
publicity,  and  discussion  it  deserves,  par- 
ticularly among  the  individuals  in  this 
House  coming  from  agricultural  districts. 
I  was  amazed  to  learn,  in  interrogating 
the  good  chairman  of  the  committee,  the 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania,  that  an 
amendment  was  inserted  in  this  bill,  to 
wit,  section  413,  which  would  reduce  the 
fiscal  year  1977  Public  Law  480.  title  I 
agricultural  sales  to  South  Korea  by  72 
percent  or  $104  million. 

Mr.  SYMMS.  Mr.  Speaker.  wUl  the 
gentleman  yield'' 

Mr.  LATTA.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Idaho. 


CALL  OF  THE  HOUSE 

Mr.  SYMMS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  make  the 
point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not  pres- 
ent. 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quorum  is 
not  present 

Mr.  McFALL  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move  a 
call  of  the  House. 

A  call  of  the  House  was  ordered. 

The  call  was  taken  by  electronic  de- 
vice, and  the  following  Members  failed 
to  respond : 

[Roll   No.  283] 

Annunzlo  Giaimo  Murphy.  111. 

AuOolE  Ha  vs.  Ohio  Mvers  Ind 

Beard.  R.I  Hebert  Pettis 

Bell  HeckJer,  Mass  Quie 

Blouln  Hefner  Rees 

Boiling  Henderscii  Rosteokowskl 

Banker  Hinshaw  Russo 

Brown.  Micii.  Jarman  Santlnl 

Buchanan  Jones  Tenn  SelberUng 

Byron  Karth  Shuster 

Carter  Kas-enmeier  Solar? 

Cederbera-  Kemp  Stanton. 

Chappell  Kindnees  James  V. 

Chisholm  Koch  Steiger,  Ariz. 

Clausen,  D^n  H  Landrum  Stuckey 

Cochran  Litton  Teaeu" 

Collins.  lii-  Lundine  T.songj.s 

Conyers  McClor>-  Udall 

D■Amour.^  Macdonaid  TJllman 

Davis  Mathis  VanderJagt 

Dig=;s  Meeds  V-porito 

Duncan   Ore;  Melcher  Waxman 

Emen.  MetcaJfe  Wiison.  C   H. 

Entjiish  Milford  Vates 

Erlenborn  Mills  Youne  Alaska 

Eshlemaii  Mitchell.  Md.  Young.  Tex 

Pary  Mosher 

Ford.  Mich.  Moss 
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The  SPEAKER  On  thl^  rollcall  351 
Members  have  recorded  it  eir  presence 
by  electronic  device,  a  quor  im. 

By  uniuilmous  consent,  urther  pro- 
ceedings under  the  call  wef-e  dispensed 
with 

PROVIDINC;  FOR  CONSIDERATION 
OF  H  R  13680,  INTT;FtNA:nONAL  SE- 
CURrrV  ASSISTANCE-:  AND  ARMS 
EXPORT  CONTROL  ACT  OF  1976 

The  SPEAKER  The  gentleman  from 
Ohio  I  Mr  Latta>  l.s  recogniied. 

Mr  LATTA  Mr  Speaker.  I  wish  to 
annoimce  to  my  colleaguefi  that  I  had 
nothing  to  do  with  this  quonim  call,  but 
I  am  Klad  that  more  Meml>ers  are  now 
on  the  floor 

A.s  I  mentioned  earlier  thete  is  a  matter 
which  will  be  coming  up:  during  the 
iime^ndment  .staRe  of  this  bi)l  which  ad- 
versely affei-ts  .^merlran  agricultural 
.sales  abroad  and  most  Members  from 
aKricultural  districts  should  toe  aware  of 
it  I  believe  that  it  is  importaht  that  they 
be  alerted  because,  as  I  liointed  out 
earlier,  the  existence  and  idoptlon  of 
thLs  amendment,  now  knoKvn  as  the 
FYaser  amendment  to  sectloii  413,  was  a 
well-kept  set.  ret,  until  It  was  brought  to 
my  attention  in  the  Committee  on  Rules 
by  the  good  chairman  of  thej  committee. 

I  also  gleaned  from  his  reimarks  before 
the  Rules  Committee  that  jhe  did  not 
support  the  Fraser  amendment  in  his 
committee  and  had  voted  agiinst  it.  Un- 
fortunately, it  passed  by  a  13  to  9  vote 
with  only   two  Republican  totes  for  it. 

What  are  we  talking  about  when  we 
speak  of  Public  Law  480? 

Mr.  FRASER.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  for  a  ques^on? 

Mr.  LATTA  If  It  Is  not  foj-  the  purpose 
of  calling  a  quorum.  I  woul4  be  happy  to 
yield  to  tiip  gentleinun  from  Minnesota. 

Mr  FRASER  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wonder  If 
the  Rentleman  from  Ohi4  knows  that 
there  had  been  an  ti"(if'r*:tandlng 
reached  to  take  out  the  1  •:  ■.ition  on 
Public  Law  480  sales?       \ 

Mr  LATTA  No;  but  If  ^le  gentleman 
from  Minnesota  has  felt  the  heat  and 
seen  the  light.  I  am  glad  .to  listen. 

The  Public  l.aw  480  projrram  has  been 
one  of  the  most  successful  agricultural 
programs  ever  passed  by  [this  Congress. 
It  began  22  years  ago  uiuler  the  Eisen- 
hower administration  in  1954  and  since 
then,  over  $25  billion  wort|i  of  US  farm 
commodities  have  eithe^  t>een  sold, 
donated,  or  bartered  un<|er  it.  At  one 
time  some  30  percent  of  ;all  U.S.  agri- 
cultural exports  were  shipjjed  under  thLs 
program.  I 

Ijist  year  under  title  I,  )ver  $763  mil- 
lion worth  of  commodit  es  were  sold 
under  long-term  dollar  sales. 

I  realize  that  the  amend  nent  proposed 
by  the  gentleman  from  ^  Innesota  fMr. 
PHASER )  is  aimed  only  at  ^uth  Korea  at 
present  but  it  also  place;  overall  con- 
straints on  a  program  intended  to  help 
U  S  farmer  exjMrt  the  fruits  of  hLs  labor 
abroad,  exports  which  ard  absolutely  es- 
sential to  the  health  of  thd  United  States 
farm  economy  which,  in  tufn,  is  essential 
to  the  overall  US.  econoi 

The  net  effect  of  this  section  413  would 


be  to  place  a  partial  embargo  on  agri- 
cultural sales  to  a  country  friendly  to 
the  United  States 

What  are  we  talking  about  when  we 
talk  about  sales  to  Korea^  Korea  is  a 
major  cash  market  for  U.S.  agricultural 
exports.  Public  Law  480  is  essential  in 
maintaining  these  commercial  purchases. 
Some  of  the  commodities  Korea  pur- 
chases such  as  wheat,  feed  grains,  and 
cotton,  are  widely  available  from  com- 
petitive exporting  nations  such  as  Can- 
ada. Australia,  and  Mexico 

Korea's  agricultural  import  needs  are 
expected  to  be  substantial  for  some  years 
to  come. 

In  fiscal  year  1975  Korea  generated 
$807  million  in  commercial  exports  and 
was  second  only  to  Japan  in  the  43  na- 
tions of  the  Near  East  and  Asia.  World- 
wide, our  commercial  agricultural  ex- 
ports to  Korea  were  exceeded  only  by 
those  to  Japan,  the  Netherlands.  West 
Germany.  Canada:,  and  Mexico,  five 
countries,  and  were  substantially  larger 
than  agricultural  exports  to  countries 
such  as  France  and  the  United  King- 
dom. Thus  it  becomes  clear  to  the  Amer- 
ican farmers  just  what  this  bill,  with  the 
gentleman's  amendment,  would  do  to 
farm  prices  if  these  sales  to  Korea  are 
not  permitted  to  be  made. 

In  1975  Korea  purchased  from  the 
United  States  1.700,000  tons  of  wheat. 
600,000  tons  of  com,  322.000  tons  of  rice, 
and  923,000  bales  of  cotton.  ThLs  one 
amendment,  introduced  and  adopted  in 
the  committee  without  hearings,  would 
take  away  72  percent — and  I  repeat,  72 
percent— of  the  projected  sales  to  Korea 
under  tlie  Public  Law  480  program  for 
all  of  fiscal  year  1977. 

It  means  $104  million  in  lost  sales  to 
the  American  farmer  at  a  time  when  we 
are  searching  for  new  markets  for  our 
agricultural  products.  Certainly,  as  I 
pointed  out.  this  amendment  would  sub- 
stantially reduce  the  sales  and  if  used  in 
the  manner  intended  in  section  413. 
could  mark  the  beginning  of  the  end  of 
one  of  the  most  successful  agricultural 
programs  ever  initiated  In  this  Congress 

We  cannot  let  this  happen,  and  now 
Is  the  time  to  see  that  it  does  not  happen 
by  striking  out  of  this  bill  the  amend- 
ment inserted  by  the  gentleman  from 
Minnesota  when  the  amendment  period 
begins. 

I  am  glad  I  have  called  the  danger  of 
this  amendment  to  the  House  and  to 
hear  that  the  proponent  is  now  ready  to 
concede  and  strike  it  from  the  bill. 

Mr  WINN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr  L-\TTA.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Kansa.s 

Mr.  WINN.  I  thank  the  gentleman  for 
yielding 

I  am  ver>'  pleased  to  hear  that  the 
gentleman  from  Minnesota  has  agreed  to 
reach  an  agreement.  Korea  \s  a  major 
American  export  market,  as  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio  has  pointed  out  In  1975 
it  was  tlie  world's  fifth  largest  importer 
of  US  farm  products  It  has  repre- 
sented $880  million  wortii  of  wheat,  corn, 
rice,  and  cotton,  and  I  think  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio  deserves  a  great  pat  on 


the  back  In  appreciation  by  the  farmers 
In  tills  Nation  for  pointing  this  out  to 
thLs  bod>' 

Mr  LATTA  I  thank  the  gentleman  for 
his  comments 

Mr    DE:RW1NSKI     Mr.   Speaker    wUi 
the  gentleman  yield '' 

Mr.  L.^TTA    I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  IllinoLs. 

Mr.  DERWINSKI    I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding. 

I  apologi/.e  If  I  am  going  beyond  the 
point  the  gentleman  has  made  m  his 
comment."^,  but  section  413  as  it  is  now 
constituted  almost  defies  pro^x-r  amend- 
ment I  would  just  say.  Mr  Si)eaker  that 
there  Ls  not  a  man  in  the  House  whom 
I  respect  more  tlian  tiie  gentleman  from 
Minnesota  (Mr  Fra.ser  < .  But  turning  Uie 
gentleman  from  Minnesota  'Mr  Frasff 
loose  to  negotiate  an  adjustment  on  the 
damage  he  ha,s  already  done  Ls  like 
letting  the  fox  in  the  chicken  coov  I 
think  if  we  take  a  good  hard  kxtk  ai  tlu.*^ 
subject  we  do  have  the  projK'r  amend- 
ments to  solve  this  matter  It  is  not  to 
be  solved  this  afternoon  by  a  minor  re- 
treat of  the  author  of  the  damage 

Mr  LATTA  Let  me  say  to  the  gentle- 
man that  he  brings  up  a  ver>'  vaJld  point 
We  have  not  seen  the  gentleman.'^ 
amendment,  but  certainly  according  u.> 
his  comments  it  heads  in  the  proi>er  di- 
rection. Unless  it  does  totally  and  com- 
pletely restore  the  damage  that  his 
amendment  would  have  done  had  U 
passed^the  Congress,  I  will  not  support  it 

Mr.  TRAXLER  Mr  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield'' 

Mr.  LATTA  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan 

Mr.  TRAXLER  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

Certainly  agricultural  exports  are  im- 
portant both  to  our  Nation  and  to  the 
farmers.  I  appreciate  the  gentleman  s 
bringing  this  matter  to  our  attention 
However,  we  do  not  want  the  member- 
ship to  be  under  the  impression  tliat  tins 
matter  can  be  resolved  only  in  Congress 
I  am  sure  the  gentleman  will  juin  me  m 
the  event  tlie  White  Hoase  again  plat  rs 
an  embargo  on  our  grain  expoits 

Mr  LATTA.  I  might  say  to  the  Kcnti*- 
man  that  I  have  been  an  outspoken  op- 
ponent of  all  embargoes  on  agricultural 
commodities  whether  they  C(jme  from 
the  administration  or  by  legislation 
passed  by  this  Congress  I  am  glad  that 
the  gentleman  sharej>  my  views  and  tho.--e 
of  President  Ford  on  this  amendment 
Today  the  President  had  a  letter  deliv- 
ered to  Chairman  Morgan  m  opposition 
to  tlie  Fraser  ainendn^ent  and  urgmg 
that  it  be  stricken  Let  me  conclude  by 
reading  just  two  paragraph-  from  tlmt 
letter: 

I  am  writing  to  express  my  strong  opposi- 
tion to  Section  413  of  HJl.  13680  limiting 
PI^-480  ajQd  security  assistance  to  the  Repub- 
lic of  Korea 

This  provision  would  Impose  n.  $175  mil- 
lion ceiling  on  PL  480.  Title  I  Ai^sl.stanre  to 
Korea,  for  the  period  July  1.  l''75  .'^ptem- 
ber  30.  1977  This  restriction.  If  Congress 
accepted  It.  would  cut  FT  1977  PL  460  Title 
I  Assistance  by  72  percent  or  Jl'M  million 
Although  Korea  has  made  great  progress  in 
achieving   self-sufficiency   in   food   gxaln.s.  it 
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still  must  import  in  1976  about  2  6  million 
metric  tons  of  grain  at  a  cost  of  about  *650 
million.  A  cut  In  U.S.  food  assistance  would 
seriously  restrict  Korea's  economic  growth 
potential  and  also  Its  ability  to  finance  its 
military  self-sufficiency  effort. 

Mr   YOLTNG  of  Georgia.  Mr   Speaker 

1  yield  5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Minnesota  <  Mr.  Eraser  ' 

Mr.  FRASER  Mr  Speaker,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Georgia  yielded  me  some 
time  at  my  request  .so  that  I  might  fur- 
ther elaborate  on  the  statement  I  made 
to  the  gentleman  from  Ohio. 

The  Committee  on  International  Rela- 
tions voted  to  impose  certain  ceilings  on 
assistance  to  South  Korea  covering  the 

2  years  which  are  embraced  in  the  mili- 
tary assistance  legislation  that  will  be 
before  us  later  tonight  and  tomorrow 
What  was  done  in  the  committee  was  to 
use  the  1975  level  ol  aid  and  carr>'  it  for- 
ward through  1976  and  1977.  in  other 
words,  holding  the  levels  of  assistance 
both  under  title  I.  Public  Law  480.  and 
military  assistance  to  the  same  levels  of 
assistance  that  had  been  received  in  1975. 

The  reason  for  this,  of  course,  is  clear. 
I  think,  to  anyone  who  has  followed  the 
unfolding  events  in  South  Korea,  and 
that  is  the  very  regrettable  destruction 
of  democracy  and  human  rights  in  South 
Korea  which  has  been  such  a  tragic 
story  these  last  few  years.  Nevertheless  a 
number  of  Members  from  farm  areas 
have  spoken  to  me  about  their  concern 
on  the  title  I  limitation.  The  commodity 
producers  would  like  to  have  the  oppor- 
tunity to  .sell  more  than  was  sold  in  1975 
The  administration  had  requested  fig- 
ures that  would  run  $130  million  to  $140 
million  a  year. 

This  Is  not  a  central  part  of  our 
amendment,  and  I  have  no  ob.iection  to 
taking  out  this  limitation.  I  am  prepared 
to  offer  an  amendment  which  would  take 
out  any  restriction  on  the  title  I  salea. 
ThL'^  may  be  particularly  merited  becau.se 
I  am  informed  that  many  of  the  ship- 
ments have  already  been  made  for  fis- 
cal year  1976.  so  that  the  limitation  cre- 
ates a  bind  due  to  the  lalene.ss  of  this 
bill 

Mr  L.'^TTA.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  view  of 
what  the  gentleman  said,  should  we  be 
looking  to  the  future  wlien  he  will  have 
more  of  these  amendments  coming  out  of 
his  committee  a,s  far  as  Korea  is  con- 
cerned? The  gentleman  seems  to  be  say- 
ing that  the  only  reason  he  is  relenting 
is  tJie  fact  that  most  of  the  sales  have 
already  been  made.  Can  we  expect  such 
amendments  in  the  future  from  the  gen- 
tleman'' As  I  mentioned  earlier  this  did 
not  come  X-o  our  attention  until  it  came 
before  the  Rules  Committee  I  found 
nothing  in  the  report  which  spelled  out 
the  Public  Law  480  amendment  with 
which  we  are  so  much  concerned,  and  I 
knew  nothing  about  it  until  the  chair- 
man of  tile  committee  mentioned  it  out 
before  our  committee  As  I  said  earlier, 
the  chairman  of  the  committee  did  not 
.•■upport  this  amendment  Can  we  expect 
these  kinds  of  attacks  on  Public  Law  480 
in  the  future'  Is  that  what  the  gentle- 
man Ls  telling  us? 

Mr  FRASER   I  will  say  to  the  gentle- 
man, I  do  not  know  what  our  committee 


will  do  with  respect  to  Public  Law  480  In 
the  future,  I  cannot  speak  for  our  com- 
mittee. But  I  would  .say  the  limitation 
Uiat  was  put  on  for  1976  and  1977  to  hold 
it  to  the  1975  level  of  sales  Ls  not  an  im- 
portant part  of  the  amendment  that  was 
considered  and  agreed  to  in  the  com- 
mittee. 

What  may  happen  5  years  from  now  I 
will  be  unable  to  tell  the  gentleman  and 
I  would  not  think  he  would  want  m>- 
prediction  as  to  the  future,  but  we  will 
remove  any  limitation  of  the  Public  Law 
480  as  far  as  the  bill  before  us  is  con- 
cerned 

Mr.  LATTA.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
and  I  shall  maintain  my  \igil  in  the 
future 

Mr  FRASER  I  will  just  close.  Mr. 
Speaker,  by  making  the  point  that  on 
military-  assistance  to  South  Korea,  the 
level  provided  for  by  the  committee  is 
the  same  level  as  was  pro\ided  in  1975; 
in  other  words,  the  1975  level  is  carried 
forward  to  1976  and  1977. 

It  would  not  be  helpful  to  have  the 
Congress  indicate  its  approval  of  vastly 
increased  levels  of  military-  aid.  given  the 
nature  of  the  events  that  are  taking 
place  in  South  Korea  today. 

Mr  LATTA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  2 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Illinois 
I  Mr.  Defwinskii  . 

Mr  DERWTNSKI.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
will  be  very  brief 

I  would  like  to  point  out  to  the  Mem- 
bers that  they  just  heard  the  start  of 
what  will  be  a  major  debate  tomorrow 
on  section  413.  I  would  like  to  point  out 
there  Ls  much,  much  more  involved  than 
the  question  of  just  Public  Law  480.  'What 
is  involved  is  the  entire  stability  of  Asia, 
our  relationship  with  Japan,  and  what  is 
mast  involved  is  the  threat  to  South 
Korea  from  North  Korea. 

I  will  be  covering  those  matters  ex- 
tensively tomorrow  and  I  am  asking  the 
Members  in  their  usual  fashion  to  be  ob- 
jective, and  to  listen  to  those  of  us  who 
practice  that  approach  rather  than  to 
listen  to  the  well  intentioned  but  misdi- 
rected attacks  by  others.  There  are  far 
more  countries  that  deserve  criticism  and 
they  are  treated  with  silence  but  it  Is 
an  allied  nation.  South  Korea,  that  is 
being  singled  out  for  attack.  So  I  would 
ask  the  Members  to  be  objective  in  their 
consideration  of  the  bill  and  amend- 
ments tomorrow. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Georgia  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  move  the  previous  question  on  the  res- 
olution. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  SPEAKER  The  question  is  on  the 
resolution 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Speaker  announced  that  the  ayes  ap- 
peared to  have  it, 

Mr,  S'YMMS  Mr,  Speaker,  I  object  to 
the  vote  on  the  ground  that  a  quorum  is 
not  present  and  make  the  point  of  order 
that  a  quorum  is  not  present. 

The  SPEAKER  Evidently  a  quorum  is 
not  present. 

The  Sergeant  at  Arms  will  notify  ab- 
sent Members. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic  de- 
vice, and  there  were — yeas  350,  nays  35, 
not  voting  47,  as  follows: 


[Roll  No  284) 

YEAS — 350 

.^bdno^ 

Evans.  Colo 

McPall 

Abzug 

Evins.  Tenn. 

McHugh 

Adams 

Fasceil 

MrKfiv 

Addabbo 

Fen  wick 

McK.r.ney 

Alexander 

Pindley 

Madden 

Allen 

Fish 

Madigan 

Ambro 

Fisher 

Map-j  ire 

Anderson. 

Fithian 

Mahon 

Ca;if 

Flood 

Mann 

Anderson,  ni. 

Fiono 

Martin 

Andrews,  N  C 

Flowers 

Mathis 

Andrews. 

Flynt 

Matsunaga 

N   Dak 

Foley 

Maz70li 

Archer 

Ford.  Tenn. 

Meeds 

Armstrong 

Forsythe 

Meyner 

Ashley 

Fountain 

Mezvmsky 

Aspir. 

Eraser 

M-.chel 

P.adii.o 

Frenzel 

Mlkva 

Bafalis 

Prey 

Miller.  Calif. 

Baldus 

Fuqua 

Miller.  Ohio 

Baucus 

Gaydos 

Mmeta 

Beard.  R.I 

Gibbons 

Minlsb 

Bedell 

Gil  man 

Mink 

Bennett 

Goidwater 

Mitchell.  Md. 

Bergiand 

Gonzalez 

Mitchell,  N.y. 

Biapp; 

Goodling 

Moaklev 

Blester 

Ciradison 

Moffett" 

Bmeham 

Grass!  ey 

Mollohan 

Blanchard 

Green 

Moore 

Bloum 

Gude 

Moorhead. 

Boggs 

Guyer 

Calif. 

Bojand 

Hagedorn 

Moorhead.  Pa 

Bowen 

Halev 

Morgan 

Brademas 

Hall 

Mofher 

Breaux 

Hamilton 

Mott: 

Breckinridge 

Hammer- 

Murphy,  N.T. 

Brodhead 

srhm.id; 

Mun,ha 

Brooks 

Hanley 

Myers.  Ind. 

Broomfieid 

Hannaford 

Myers.  Pa. 

Brown.  Calif 

Harkm 

Natcher 

Brown,  Ohio 

Harrington 

Neai 

Broyhili 

Harris 

Nedzi 

Bureener 

Hawk.nis 

Nix 

Burke.  Calif 

Hayes,  Ind 

Nolan 

Burke.  Fia 

Hechler  W,  Va,  Nowak 

Burke.  Mass, 

Heckler.  Mass. 

Oberstar 

Burllson,  Mo, 

Heinz 

Obey 

Burton.  John 

Helstoski 

O  Brlen 

Burton,  Phillip  Henderson 

OHara 

Butler 

Hicks 

O'Neill 

Carney 

Hlghtower 

Ottinger 

Carr 

HUiis 

Passman 

Cederberg 

Holland 

Patten.  N.J. 

Chlsholm 

Holt 

Patterson, 

Clancy 

Holtzman 

Calif. 

Clausen, 

Horton 

Pattlscn.  NY. 

Don  H 

Howard 

Perkins 

Clay 

Howe 

Peyser 

Cleveland 

Hubbard 

Pickle 

Cochran 

Hughes 

Pike 

Cohen 

Hungate 

Press;  er 

Conable 

Hutchinson 

Preyer 

Conte 

Hyde 

Price 

Conyers 

Ichord 

Pritchard 

Corman 

Jacobs 

Qule 

Cornel; 

Jarman 

Railsback 

Cotter 

JeffordE 

Randall 

Coughlln 

Johnson,  Calif 

Range; 

DAmours 

Johnson.  Colo. 

Rees 

Dame..  Dan 

Johnson,  Pa 

Regula 

Daniel,  R.  W. 

Jones.  Ala 

Reuss 

Daniels.  N.J 

Jones.  N  C 

Rhodes 

Daniel  BOD 

Jones,  Okla 

Richmond 

Davis 

Jordan 

Riegle 

de  la  Garza 

Kasten 

Rina.do 

Deianey 

Kazen 

Risenhoover 

Dellums 

Kelly 

Robinson 

Dent 

Kemp 

Rodmn 

Derrick 

Keys 

Eoe 

Derwinskl 

Koch 

Rogers 

Devlne 

Krebs 

Roncallo 

Dickinson 

Krueger 

Rooney 

Diggs 

LaFalce 

Rose 

Dlnpell 

Lapomarsmo 

Rosenthal 

Dodd 

Landrum 

Roush 

Downey.  N,Y, 

Leggett 

Roybal 

Downing.  Va. 

Lehman 

Ruppe 

Drinan 

Lent 

Ryan 

Duncan.  Tenn 

Levitas 

St  Germain 

du  Pont 

Lloyd.  Calif. 

Ssntini 

Earlv 

Long,  La, 

Sarasin 

Eckhardt 

Long.  Md. 

ScLeuer 

Edgar 

Lott 

Schneebell 

Edwards.  Ala. 

Lu.ian 

Schroeder 

Edwards.  Calif 

Lundine 

Schulze 

EiJberg 

McCloskey 

SebeliUE 

English 

MrCoIUster 

Seiberlmg 

Erlenbom 

McCormack 

Sharp 

Esch 

McDade 

Shriver 

Esh^eman 

McEwen 

Sikes 

UiU 


Simon 

Sisk 

Skubicz 

Slack 

Smith,  Iowa 

Smith.  Nebr. 

Solarz 

Spellman 

Spence 

Staggers 

Stanton. 

J   William 
Stark 
Steed 
Steelman 
Steiger,  Wis. 
Stephens 
stokes 
Stratton 


Ashbrook 
Bauman 
BevUl 
Hrmkley 
iiurleson.  Tex. 
Clawson.  Del 
Collins.  Tex. 
Conlan 
Crane 
Emery 
Evans.  Ind. 
Oinn 


Annunzlo 

AuColn 

Beard,  Tenn. 

Bell 

Boiling 

Bonker 

Brown.  Mich. 

Btichanan 

Byron 

Carter 

Chappell 

Collins,  III. 

Duncan,  Oreg. 

Fary 

ford.  Mich. 

Gtalmo 


Studds 

Symington 

Talcott 

Taylor,  Mo. 

Taylor,  N.C. 

Thompson 

Thornton 

Traxler 

Treen 

UlUnan 

Van  Deerlln 

Vander  Jagt 

Vander  Veen 

Vanlk 

Waggonner 

Walsh 

Warn  pier 

Waxman 

Weaver 

NAYS— 35 

Hansen 

Harsha 

Jenrette 

Jones.  Tenn. 

Kastenmeler 

Ketchiim 

Laita 

Lloyd.  Tenn. 

McDonald 

Melcher 

Montgomery 

Paul 

NOT  VOTINO- 

Hays,  Ohio 

Hubert 

Hefner 

HlnshRW 

Karth 

Kindness 

Litton 

McClory 

Macdonald 

Metcalfe 

Milford 

Mills 

Moss 

Murphy,  111. 

Nichols 

Pepper 


Wl  lien 
wr  te 
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tehurst 


Wh 
W»  tten 
Wl   gins 
Wl   wn.  Bob 
Wl  ion.  Tex. 
Wli  n 
Wl;  Ih 
Wo  IT 
Wr  5ht 
Wy  ler 
Wy  le 
Yai   on 
Yoi  ng.  Fla. 
Yoi  ng.  Qa. 
Yoi  ng,  Tex. 
Zatlockl 
Zeflrettl 


Poa  e 
Qui   en 


Run  lels 
Salt  irfleld 


Petti 

Ro8t#nkow8kl 

Rua 

SarlAnes 

Stawon, 

Jai^ies  V. 
Stel|fer.  Ariz. 
Stu3key 
Sullwan 
TeaAie 
Tsofgas 
Ud« 
~  Ito 
n.  C.  H. 


Vli 
WU| 
Ya 
Yo 


ig,  Alaska 

The  Clerk  announced  the  following 
pairs . 

Mr  Annunzlo  with  Mr  Teague 

Mr.  Fary  with  Mr  Nichols. 

Mr.  Rostenkowskl  with  Mr  Mllfcpd. 

Mr   TBongaa  with  Mr    Byron        , 

Mr    Litton  with  Mr    Hubert         \ 

Mr.  Chappell  with  Mr.  Charlei  H  Wilson 
of  California. 

Mr  Ford  of  Michigan  with  Mrs.  Sullivan. 

Mr  Glalmo  with  Mr.  Karth.         , 

Mr  Hays  of  Ohio  with  Mr.  Be^rd  of  Ten- 
ne.-^see 

Mr  Russo  with  Mr.  Carter. 

Mr.  Udall  with  Mr.  Bell. 

Mr.  Vlgorlto  with  Mr  Ma^donald  of 
Massachusetts. 

Mr.  Yates  with  Mr  Moss. 

Mr   AuColn  with  Mr.  Brown  of  lllchlgan 

Mr    Bonker   with    Mr.   McClorjl 

Mrs.  Collins  of  Illinois  with  Mrs    Pettis. 

Mr.  Duncan  of  Oregon  with  Mr,  Buchanan. 

Mr.  Metcalfe  with  Mr.  Sarbanai 

Mr.  Murphy  of  Illinois  with  Mr.  James 
V.  Stanton. 

Mr.  Pepper  with  Mr    Young  of  Ala.ska. 

Mr.  Stuckey  with  Mr   Steiger  olf  Arizona. 

Mr.  ROBERTS  changed  hiauvote  from 
"yea"  to  "nay."  I 

So  the  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

announced 


was  concluded  on  the  rule  on  the  bill 
H.R.  13680. 

If  I  had  been  here,  I  would  have  voted 
in  favor  of  the  adoption  of  the  rule. 


The  result  of  the  vote  was 
as  above  recorded 

A  motion  to  reron-slder  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


PERSONAL    EXPLANATION 

Mr  PEPPER.  Mr  Speaker,  I  was  Just 
outside  the  chamber  in  consultation  with 
some  people  who  wanted  to  $ee  me  and 
did  not  get  onto  the  floor  until  the  vote 


RESIGNATION  AS  CONFEREE  AND 
APPOINTMENT  AS  CONFEREE  ON 
S.  3420.  INTERNATIONAL  TRADE 
COMMISSION  AUTHORIZATION 

The  SPEAKER  laid  before  the  House 
the  following  resignation  as  a  conferee: 
Washington,  DC, 

May  19.  1976. 
Dear  Mr.  Speaker:  I  hereby  wish  to  resign 
as  a  conferee  on  the  bill  relating  to  the  au- 
thorization of  the  International  Trade  Com- 
mission. S  3420. 
Sincerely, 

HOtMAN  T.  SCKNEEBELI. 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection,  the 
resignation  is  accepted. 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  appoints 
the  gentleman  from  Minnesota  <Mr. 
Frenzeli  to  fill  the  existing  vacancy  on 
the  committee  of  conference  on  the  Sen- 
ate biU. S.  3420. 

The  Clerk  will  notify  the  Senate  of  the 
change  in  conferees. 


INTERNATIONAL  SECURITY  ASSIST- 
ANCE AND  ARMS  EXPORT  CON- 
TROL ACT  OF  1976 

Mr  MORGAN.  Mr  Speaker.  I  move 
that  the  House  resolve  itself  into  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union  for  the  considera- 
tion of  the  bill  <HR  13680 1  to  amend 
the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961  and 
the  Foreign  Military  Sales  Act,  and  for 
other  purposes 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  motion  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  <Mr.  Morgan'. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to 

IN     THE     COMMrrrZE     OF     THE     WHOLE 

Accordingly  the  House  rasolved  itself 
Into  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union  for  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  HR.  13680,  with 
Mr.  Evans  of  Colorado  in  the  Chair. 

Tlie  Clerk  read  the  tiUe  of  the  bill. 

By  unanimous  consent,  the  first  read- 
ing of  the  bill  was  dispensed  with. 

Tlie  CHAIRMAN  Under  the  rule,  the 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  'Mr. 
Morgan)  will  be  recognized  for  30  min- 
utes, and  the  gentleman  from  Michigan 
<Mr.  Broomfield*  will  be  recognized  for 
30  minutes. 

Tlie  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Morgan ». 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
myself  10  minutes. 

Mr  Chairman,  this  bill,  H.R.  13680. 
like  its  predecessor.  S.  2662  which  was 
vetoed  on  May  7.  repre.sents  a  historic 
initiative  by  the  Congress  to  take  a  more 
active  role  In  the  field  of  military  sales 
and  security  assistance. 

The  committee  has  worked  long  and 
hard,  under  great  pressure,  to  come  back 
this  soon  with  a  bill  that  we  feel  is  a 
good  honest  compromise,  a  compromise 
which  retains  the  most  essential  and 
worthwhile    reforms    of    S.    2662    while 


bowing  to  the  most  valid  of  the  Presi- 
dents objections. 

But  while  we  liave  considered  tiie  ob- 
jection.s  of  the  President  carefully,  the 
committee  firmly  belicvos  tiiat  the  Con- 
gress has  a  legitimate  inu^rp.-~t,  if  not  a 
duty,  to  take  a  more  a(  live  role  in  shap- 
ing foreign  policy  ui  this  increasingly 
important  area. 

Therefore,  we  have  reported  this  bill. 
H.R.  13680,  which  embodies  the  most 
comprehensive  and  far-reaching  reforms 
in  the  areas  of  security  assisUmce  and 
military  sales  which  tlie  Congress  has 
ever  undertaken. 

We  hope  that  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House  adopts  this  bill  as  they 
did  its  predecessor  S  2662 

The  major  provisions  of  H  R  13680  are 
as  follows : 

First,  on  funds.  H  R  13680  authorizes 
tlie  appropriation  of  $3  2  billion  for  se- 
curity assistance  for  fiscal  year  1976  and 
$3,1  billion  for  fi.scal  year  1977. 

Of  the  total  program  in  fiscal  year 
1976.  Israel  will  receive  $2  2  billion  Of 
this.  $1  5  billion  is  for  military  sales 
credits  and  $730  million  in  security  sup- 
porting assistance 

For  fiscal  year  1977,  the  bill  earmark.s 
about  $1  8  billion  for  Israel  Of  thus 
amount  $1  billion  is  for  military  sales 
credits  and  $78.^  million  for  security  sup- 
porting assistance. 

Second,  on  issues  raised  in  President 
Ford's  veto  message  on  S.  2662.  the  bill 
retains  the  $9  blUion  ceiling  on  the  an- 
nual volume  of  arms  sales  which  wiis  m 
the  vetoed  bill. 

Provisions  relating  to  a  temporarv 
lifting  of  the  trade  embargo  on  Norlli 
Vietnam  have  been  deleted  from  the 
bUl 

The  bill  reaffirms  US  policy  of  oppos- 
ing dLscrimination  by  countries  receiving 
US  arms  aid  against  US  citizens  for 
reasons  of  race,  religion,  national  orlt^in. 
or  sex.  The  requirement  to  terminate  aid 
and  sales  to  such  countries  has  been 
deleted 

The  legislation  vetoed  by  the  President 
contained  seven  provisions  which  would 
have  given  the  Congre.ss  the  authority  to 
veto  executive  actions  by  pas.sage  of  a 
concurrent  re.'^olution  which  does  not  re- 
quire Presidential  signature  The  bill 
reported  today  drops  five  of  these  provi- 
sions relating  to- 

Disapproval  of  third-country  transfers 
of  US. -origin  arms; 

Termination  of  assistance  to  countries 
affording  sanctuary  to  Internationa! 
terrorists: 

Veto  of  the  Issuance  of  licenses  in  con- 
nection with  commercial  sales  of  "major 
defense  equipment  '  valued  between  $7 
million  and  $25  million:  and 

Termination  of  assistance  and  sales  to 
countries  believed  to  have  committed 
substantial  violation  of  the  conditions  for 
the  use  of  US. -origin  arms — two 
provisions 

The  new  bill  retains  congres-sional  au- 
thority, through  the  passage  of  a  concur- 
rent resolution,  to  disapprove  the  sale  of 
major  defense  equipment  .sfjld  tlirough 
govenunent-to-governmcnt  channels. 
and  congressional  authority  to  terminate 
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assistance  to  countries  engaging  in  a  con- 
sLstent  pattern  of  gross  violation  of  In- 
ternationally recognized  human  rights. 
Third,  among  other  major  sut>stan- 
tive  provisions  of  tlie  new  bill  are  the 
following: 

Termination  of  the  grant  mililar>-  as- 
sistance program  at  tlie  end  of  fiscal  year 
1977. 

Termination  of  all  military  assistance 
advisory  groups  by  the  end  of  fiscal  year 
1977. 

Establishment  of  a  new  military-  edu- 
cation and  training  program. 

Revision  of  the  procedure  for  aiiproval 
for  third  country  transfers 

Strengthening  of  the  requirement  for 
the  President  to  furnish  information  to 
the  Congress  on  arms  sales. 

Expansion  of  the  power  of  Congress  to 
disapprove  government-to-government 
arms  sales. 

Requirement  that  major  sales  of  de- 
fense equii'ment  to  be  made  on  a  gov- 
eniment-to-government  basis  only,  and 
subject  to  concessional  review. 

Revisions  of  the  human  rights  section 
of  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961  and 
addition  of  a  new  provision  relating  to 
discrimination. 

Autliorization  of  funds  for  carr>-ing 
out  future  base  agreements  with  Greece, 
Turkey,  and  SE>ain — but  only  after  such 
agreements  are  specifically  approved  by 
Congress. 

Limitation  on  economic  and  military 
a.-^sistancc  for  Chile. 
Limitation  on  assistance  for  Korea. 
Authorization  of  disaster  relief  a.ssist- 
ance  for  C>-prus — $10  million:  Italy — 
$2.5  million:  and  Lebanon^ — $20  million; 
and 

A  strict  reporting  requirc;nent  on  all 
payments  received  In  connection  with 
sales  of  arms  to  foreign  countries. 

Now.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  committee  has 
worked  very  hard  under  pressure  to  come 
up  with  a  reasonable  compromise  before 
May  15.  which  protected  what  we  feei 
were  tlie  most  important  and  worthwhile 
reforms  of  S.  2662.  At  the  .same  time  as 
I  have  described,  the  committee  did  de- 
lete or  soften  some  of  the  provisions 
which  the  President  had  the  most  serious 
objections  to 

We  think  the  final  product  is  a  good 
bill  bom  of  the  spirit  of  compromise,  a 
balance  of  interests,  and  a  healthy  meas- 
ure of  fairness  and  good  sense. 

I  hojx'.  therefore,  that  this  bill  will  be 

accepted     without     objection     by     the 

House — the  way  it  was  in  our  committee. 

Mr  SKUBITZ.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 

gentleman   \-ield? 

Mr  MORGAN  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Kansas. 

Mr  SKUBITZ  Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank 
my  colleaETue.  the  gentleman  from  Penn- 
sylvania, for  yielding  to  me. 

I  would  ask  the  distinguished  chair- 
man whether  I  am  correct  that  in  this 
bill  we  are  providing  $2.2  billion  for  in- 
come in  fiscal  1977  and  then  another 
$1,800,000,000  in  fiscal  1977? 

Mr  MORGAN  That  is  correct.  The 
$2  2  billion  was  the  amount  that  was  in 
the  bill  that  pas.sed  the  Congress  but 
which  was  vetoed  by  the  President.  Of 
course,  the  President  objected  In  no  way 


to  the  money  amounts  in  the  bill  for 
Israel.  The  $2.2  billion  was  almost  the 
same  amount  requested  by  the  President 
for  that  country  for  1976  and  the  $1.8 
billion  is  the  exact  amount  requested  by 
the  President  for  fiscal  1977. 

Mr.  SKUBITZ.  In  other  words,  we  are 
accepting  the  President's  recommenda- 
tion: is  that  correct? 

Mr.  MORGAN.  We  are  accepting  the 
President's  recommendation  after  hold- 
ing long  hearings  with  many  witnesses 
including  the  Secretary-  of  State  who 
made  these  recommendations  on  behalf 
of  the  President. 

Mr.  SKUBITZ.  My  next  question  to  my 
colleague  is  that  about  $2  billion  of  this 
will  be  forgiven,  is  that  correct,  in  the 
form  of  grants? 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Under  the  agreement 
with  the  Prime  Minister  of  Israel  $750 
million  of  the  $1.5  billion  to  be  sold  to 
Israel  in  fiscal  year  1976  will  come  under 
what  is  known  as  a  forgiveness  clause 
and,  again.  In  the  request  made  for  the 
$1  billion  for  fiscal  1977,  half  of  a  billion 
IS  involved  in  the  forgiveness  clause. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  tune  of  the  gen- 
tleman has  expired. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
myself  5  additional  minutes. 

I  want  to  say  that  I  was  in  Congress 
when  the  nation  of  Israel  was  created 
some  26  years  ago,  and  I  have  been  a 
strong  supporter  of  Israel  in  what  is 
known  as  their  own  country.  I  think 
that  it  is  the  only  hope  for  our  settle- 
ment of  peace  in  the  Middle  East  to  have 
a  strong  and  viable  State  of  Israel. 

Mr.  BIAGGI.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MORGAN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York. 

Mr.  BIAGGI.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

I  rise  to  commend  the  chairman,  the 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania,  (Mr. 
Morgan  >  for  the  remarkable  work  he  has 
done  in  cmnection  with  this  bill,  but 
even  more  pointedly,  for  his  sensitivity 
by  responding  to  the  needs  of  people  in 
the  disaster  areas. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  in  support  of  this 
legislation  and  to  express  my  particular 
support  for  the  amendment  in  the  bill 
which  will  provide  $25  million  for  the 
tictims  of  the  recent  Italian  earthquake. 

This  amendment  in  large  part  is  based 
on  legislation  I  introduced  the  day  after 
the  earthquake  struck  Friday,  May  7. 
H.R  13631. 1  note  that  mine  was  the  "first 
piece  of  legislation  introduced  on  behalf 
of  assisting  the  victims  of  this  major 
catastrophe. 

At  the  time  I  introduced  my  legisla- 
tion, the  extent  of  personal  injury  and 
property  damage  caused  by  the  earth- 
quake had  not  yet  been  determined. 
These  figures  are  now  available  and  ac- 
cording to  a  report  issued  by  the  Agency 
for  International  Developm.ent.  there  are 
officially  903  persons  dead.  1.742  injured 
and  between  80,000  and  100.000  homeless. 

These  figures  give  a  general  assessment 
of  the  tragedy  but  an  examination  of  cer- 
tain other  more  specific  figures  helps  to 
provide  a  better  understanding  of  the 
effecUs  of  this.  Italy's  worst  earthquake 


in  60  years.  The  most  severely  affected 
areas  include  the  Friuli,  Venezia.  and 
Giulia  regions.  The  most  serious  damage 
was  concentrated  in  an  area  comprised 
of  some  50  towns  with  approximately 
180.000  people.  According  to  the  AID  re- 
port, "The  destruction  in  this  area  was 
\-irtually  total."  A  larger  area  which  sus- 
tained major  damage  encompassed  100 
towns  with  an  additional  population  of 
some  350.000  persons.  The  brunt  of  the 
physical  damage  was  felt  by  homeowners 
in  the  affected  regions.  Some  24.000  single 
family  homes  were  either  completely  de- 
stroyed or  damaged  by  the  earthquake 
Churches,  schools,  and  businesses  were 
also  affected. 

The  dairy  industry  which  accounts  for 
some  60  percent  of  the  total  agricultural 
production  in  the  area,  was  heavily  af- 
fected by  the  earthquake.  In  addition 
to  loss  of  livestock  and  poultr>-.  many 
farms  were  destroyed.  Overall,  more  than 
8.000  workers  in  Italy  were  made  jobless 
by  the  earthquake,  adding  serious  prob- 
lems to  Italy's  already  precarious  eco- 
nomic situation. 

The  amendment  will  provide  $25  mil- 
lion for  fiscal  year  1976  "for  the  reUef 
and  rehabilitation  of  the  people  who  have 
been  victimized  by  the  recent  earthquake 
in  Italy."  The  United  States,  to  its  credit 
has  already  expended  more  than  $670,000 
on  behalf  of  the  earthquake  victims.  In- 
cluded among  our  assistance  has  been 
over  1.200  tents  to  provide  temporary- 
shelter  for  the  homeless,  medical  assist- 
ance, and  food.  The  Italian  people  and 
government  desperately  need  this  as- 
sistance. The  Italian  Government  has  al- 
ready expended  some  $500  million  and 
expects  tiie  total  amoimt  to  exceed  S3 
billion.  This  is  money  which  will  be  in- 
creasingly diflBcult  for  the  Italian  Gov- 
ernment to  raise. 

Adoption  of  this  amendment  will  be 
consistent  with  maintaining  the  U.S. 
leadership  in  aiding  victims  of  natural 
disasters.  Allow  me  to  cite  some  ex- 
amples. We  passed  legislation  earher  this 
year  providing  $25  million  for  the  victims 
of  the  Guatemalan  earthquake.  In  Sep- 
tember of  1975.  the  United  States  pro- 
vided some  $259,000  to  aid  earthquake 
victims  m  Turkey.  We  have  provided  $50 
million  to  aid  the  drought -ravaged  Afri- 
can Sahel  region,  as  well  as  $27  million 
for  the  Ethiopian  drought. 

I,  myself  was  the  sponsor  of  an  amend- 
ment to  the  1975  Foreign  Assistance  Act 
wliich  provided  $25  million  in  relief  aid 
to  the  victims  of  war-torn  Cyprus  These 
fimds  which  I  note  have  been  extended 
for  this  year,  have  provided  medical  care, 
housing,  and  food  for  the  200.000  refu- 
gees on  the  island.  It  is  obvious  that  this 
Nation's  record  on  behalf  of  providing 
humanitarian  aid  is  soimd.  All  we  are 
asking  today  is  to  extend  this  commit- 
ment. 

Of  course  in  our  discussion  of  this 
amendment  we  cannot  be  oblivious  to  the 
political  situation  in  Italy.  In  just  over 
1  month.  Italy  will  be  holding  the  most 
important  elections  since  the  end  of  the 
Second  World  War.  There  are  growing 
fears  that  the  Communist  Party  will 
make  sizable  gains  in  the  election,  per- 
haps  even   capturing   a   majority.   The 
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lUllan  Conununists  have  alr^dy  sought 
to  make  a  political  Issue  of  the  Italian 
Governments  handling  of  the  earth- 
quake relief  effort  The  Assistance  of  the 
US.  Government  to  the  rt-Uff  elforl  may 
help  to  cut  the  wind  out  of  their  sails  and 
prevent  th?m  from  making  any  addi- 
tional political  hay  out  of  the  misfor- 
tunes of  t^ieir  countrymen  Tliis  aid  Is 
needed  now  for  any  sustained  period  of 
disruption  caused  by  the  earthquake, 
could  have  serious  consequences  on  the 
inunediate  stability  of  Italy 

I  do  remind  my  colleagues,  however, 
that  the  Foreign  Assistance  4|ct  does  pro- 
hibit the  United  States  frc*i  providing 
any  aid  to  nations  with  ComTnunLst  gov- 
ernments. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  am  proud  of  my  aflQli- 
ation  with  this  amendment.  I  note  that 
this  amendment  was  passed.joverwhelm - 
Ingly  by  the  House  InternM^onal  Rela- 
tions Committee.  The  appropriations 
necessary  for  this  amendment  were  pro- 
vided during  yesterday's  con»ulrr:itlon  of 
the  second  supplemental  ap|j:opnatlons 
bill,  and  the  President  is  surt  to  approve 
of  the  proposal,  as  he  himsilf  proposed 
an  identical  $25  million  in  aid.  The 
amendment  makes  good  senafe  from  both 
a  humanitarian  and  polttlcaljstandpoint. 
It  will  aid  the  injured  and  d  istltute  vic- 
tims of  this  terrible  catastr  iphe  and  it 
may  aid  the  nation  of  Italy  i  i  their  fight 
against  the  onslaught  of  coi  nmunlsm  I 
urge  its  prompt  adoption  todi  ly 

Mr  MORGAN.  I  just  wan!  to  say  that 
the  gentleman  from  New  Yo  'k  has  been 
a  leader  in  helping  people  iround  the 
world  when  disaster  strikes.  '  remember 
he  was  the  author  and  the  prst  person 
who  approached  us  when  tl 
refugee  aid  became  evident 
and  again  he  was  the  first 
forward  with  a  bill  for  relef  for  the 
recent  earthquake  in  ItalyJ  I  want  to 
commend  the  gentleman  fq|r  his  great 
devotion  to  people  around 
time  of  need 

Mr    BIAGGI.  I  thank  tl 
for  his  gracious  remarks. 

Mr.  RANGEL  Mr  Chairtian.  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr  MORGAN.  I  yield  tO  the  gentle- 
man from  New   York 

Mr  RANGEL.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding.  • 

I  would  like  to  commend  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania  iMr.  Morgan  i 
for  tlie  leadership  he  has  shown  on  this 
legislation.  We  recognize  tfcat  while  we 
have  very  difficult  problems  at  home. 
still  we  show  sensitivity  to  jthose  people 
abroad  who  are  In  need. 

I  want  to  say  a  very  spiclal  word  in 
commendation  for  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  'Mr  Biacgd  who,  as  the  gen- 
tleman from  Pennsylvania  ap  adequately 
jiomted  out.  has  always  baen  sfiLsitive 
to  the  needs  people  find  t4eIll.^(•'lves  in 
extremely  tragic  situations. j 

Mr  MORGAN.  I  thank  tlje  gentleman 
for  his  comments 

Mr  NfEZVINSKY  Mr.  CUairman.  wlU 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr  MORGAN  I  yield  to|  the  gentle- 
man from  Iowa.  j 


le  need  for 
jn  Cyprus, 
le  to  come 


world  in 


gentleman 


Mr.  MEZVINSKY  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding 

Mr  Chairman,  under  section  414  of 
this  bill,  funds  are  authorized  to  set- 
tie  equitable  claims  resultmg  from  tlae 
termination  of  assistance  program.s  m 
Indochma.  It  Ls  my  understanding 
that  some  Vietnamese  refugees  who  are 
here  and  were  formerly  employed  by  the 
U.S.  mission  have  claims  against  the 
United  States 

In  the  final  days  of  U.S.  presence  In 
Vietnam,  the  US.  mission  authorized  the 
exchange  of  up  to  $2,000  from  plasters 
into  dollars.  Because  of  the  volume  of  the 
exchanges,  the  mission  was  uimble  to 
complete  the  transfers  before  they  left 
Saigon  and  urged  Vietnamese  employees 
to  leave  with  plasters,  assuring  tliem  that 
they  would  be  able  to  convert  their  money 
at  a  later  date.  Now  these  refugees  find 
that  this  is  not  the  case.  Relying  on  the 
word  of  the  U.S.  Government.  Lliey 
brought  piasters  into  this  country  and 
have  not  been  able  to  exchange  tiiem  for 
dollars. 

I  believe  that  section  414  authorizes 
the  payment  of  these  equitable  claims  of 
former  personnel. 

I  would  like  the  comments  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Pennsylvania  in  this  re- 
gard. 

Mr.  MORGAN  Yes,  I  agree  that  the 
payment  of  equitable  claims  of  former 
US.  Mission  personnel,  can  be  made  un- 
der section  414. 

Mr.  MEZVINSKY.  I  thank  Uie  Chair- 
man. 

The  CHAIRMAN  Tlie  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman has  expired 

Mr.  BROOMFIELD  Mr  Chairman.  I 
yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  is  the  third  time 
in  as  many  months  we  have  met  to  dis- 
cuss security  assistance  legislation  H  R 
13680,  the  bill  before  us  today,  has  been 
expanded  to  include  fiscal  year  1977  and 
amended  to  remove  some  of  the  more 
flagrant  encroachments  on  the  power  of 
the  executive  noted  in  President  Ford's 
May  7  veto  message.  The  basic  issues, 
however,  are  essentially  the  same  as  they 
were  in  March.  There  is  no  need  to  elab- 
orate again  on  why  we  need  an  interna- 
tional security  assistance  program  even 
in  times  of  economic  adversity  in  this 
country.  The  requirement  for  this  legis- 
lation is  compelling  and  overwhelming 

Security  assistance  is  of  special  im- 
portance to  the  continued  security  of 
Israel  and  to  the  prospects  for  peace  In 
the  Middle  East.  We  should  be  aware 
that  about  45  percent  of  the  2-year  pro- 
gram total — some  $4  billion — is  ear- 
marked for  Israel  in  the  form  of  security 
supporting  assistance.  FMS  credits,  and 
loans  on  which  we  waive  repayment 

There  may  be  some  Members  of  Con- 
gress who  suspect  that  the  magnitude  of 
our  assistance  to  Israel  was  a  factor  in 
President  Ford's  security  assistance  veto 
earlier  LhLs  month.  This  Ls  a  false  as- 
sumption. On  May  11.  the  President  re- 
sponded to  these  allegations  in  a  per- 
sonal letter  to  me  stating — 

Nothing  could  be  further  from  the 
truth  .  .  .  Our  relations  with  the  Arab  states 


will  not  be  pursued  In  my  administration  at 
the  expense  of  our  special  relationship  with 
Israel. 

Tlie  President  went  on  to  say  that  he 
would  sign  Immediately  a  bDl  free  of  un- 
acceptable restrictions  so  that  Israel  may 
receive  vital  security  assistance  funds. 
Israel  Ls  by  far  the  largest,  but  by  no 
means  the  only  Middle  East  beneficiary 
of  H.R  13680;  Egypt.  Jordan.  Syria,  and 
Lebanon  wUl  receive  a  combined  total  of 
about  $2  billion  over  2  years 

Mr.  Chairman,  H  R.  13680  Ls  a  substan- 
tial improvement  over  the  security  as- 
sistance legislation  narrowly  passed  by 
tiie  Hou.se  12  days  ago.  I  support  this  bill, 
and  I  conunend  Chairman  Morgan,  the 
members,  and  the  staff  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  International  Relations  for  their 
responsible,  resourceful  reaction  to  Presi- 
dent Fords  veto  which — in  my  opinion — 
was  entirely  justified 

Tlic  chairman  has  explained  how  the 
comnuttee  accommodated  some  of  the 
Presidents  major  objections,  particular- 
ly m  the  murky  and  troublesome  area 
of  the  legislative  veto  I  would  only  add 
that  this  potentially  dangerous  impfis.se 
between  Congress  and  the  Executive  was 
defused  quickly,  effectively,  and  in  the 
spirit  of  bipartLsaiislilp  .so  typical  of  Doc 
Morgan  s  leader.shlp. 

Unfortunately.  Mr  Chalrmar..  despite 
the  best  efforts  of  the  rommitte^.  HR 
13680  IS  more  objectionable  than  Its  pred- 
ecessor in  one  important  aspect  I  refer 
to  the  manner  in  which  it  casually  gore.-? 
our  program  of  security  assistance  to 
Korea  because  the  Park  government  is 
allegedly  violating  the  human  rlghU";  of 
its  subjects.  It  might  be  worthwhile  to 
point  out  that  Korea  has  been  a  staunch 
friend  and  ally  of  the  United  States  for 
over  a  generation,  plays  a  critical  role  m 
the  security  and  stability  of  Northeast 
Asia,  shares  a  peninsula  with  one  of  the 
most  repressive,  aggressive  and  violent 
regimes  in  the  world,  and — let  us  not 
forget^ — stood  by  this  countr/  when  oth- 
ers were  criticizing  us  bitterly  on  our 
conduct  in  Vietnam. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  attempt  to  use 
security  assistance  authorisation  to 
wrench  political  concessions  from  friend- 
ly governments  is  fostered  by  many  of 
the  same  people  who  would  react  violent- 
ly to  any  suggestion  that  the  United 
States  should  police  the  world.  Their  ra- 
tionale goes  as  follows  We  can  really  not 
do  much  about  the  human  rights  situ- 
ation in  places  like  the  Soviet  Union  and 
Eastern  Europe  because  we  provide  no 
aid  and  have  no  real  influence  in  these 
countries  We  should  concentrate  our  in- 
fluence on  areas  where  we  have  leverage 
places  like  Chile  and  Korea.  To  this  ar- 
gtimentatlon  I  would  respond  that  if  we 
persevere  in  these  policies  we  will  soon 
sacrifice  whatever  influence  we  have 
over  these  regimes:  we  will  forfeit  long- 
standing friendship  and  alliances,  and 
In  the  end  we  shall  have  done  nothing 
to  serve  the  cause  of  human  npht.s 

The  gentleman  from  Illinois  'Mr  Der- 
wiNSKii  will  Introduce  an  amendment 
to  confront  this  bold  raid  on  a.ssistance 
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to  Korea.  I  will  support  the  Derwinski 
amendment,  and  I  urge  my  colleagues 
to  support  It  In  urging  this  support,  I 
would  suggest  that  we  sometimes  become 
so  involved  in  our  own  special  causes 
and  sell -righteous  indignation  that  we 
forget  the  world  is  watching  and  asking 
questions  of  us.  The  experience  of  Viet- 
nam has  been  observed  and  recorded 
Our  actions  In  Angola  have  been  ob- 
served and  recorded. 

Are  we  now.  Mr  Chairman,  about  to 
slash  aid  to  Korea  by  40  percent  at 
precisely  the  time  we  are  urging  the  Ko- 
reans to  step  up  their  program  of  mili- 
tiiry  modernization  so  that  we  can  re- 
asse.ss  our  military  presence  on  the  Pe- 
nm.^ula''  There  is  a  fundamental  incom- 
palability  in  this  policy  that  will  not  be 
lost  on  the  world.  If  we  had  some  as- 
surance that  such  an  initiative,  however 
potentialy  damaging  to  our  security 
interests,  would  bring  the  dawn  of  per- 
fect democracy  to  South  Korea,  perhaps 
some  risk  would  be  in  order  But  we  have 
no  assurance :  in  fact  we  have  no  reason 
to  believe  that  our  initiative  m  South 
Korea  will  be  any  more  effective  than 
congressional  efforts  to  legislate  freedom 
of  movement  for  Soviet  Jewr\'. 

I  am  strongly,  steadfastly,  and  un- 
alterably opposed  to  tlie  violation  of  hu- 
man rights  anywhere  m  the  world.  I  be- 
lieve that  this  Nation  has  a  moral  obliga- 
tion to  do  what  we  can  to  insure  the 
maximum  possible  respect  for  human 
rights  worldwide.  Where  I  differ  from 
some  of  my  colleagues,  however,  is  in 
how  we  can  best  achieve  tins  objective. 
I  do  not  believe  we  can  bully  and 
threaten  other  regimes  into  enhanced 
respect  for  himian  rights.  I  do  believe 
that  we  have  the  ability,  working  through 
diplomatic  channels  and  drawing  on  the 
resources  of  friendship  to  prod  and  coun- 
sel, to  make  our  opinions  known  in  the 
strongest  po.'vsible  t-erms.  and  tliereby 
help  achieve  substantial  progress  in  the 
field  of  human  rights. 

Mr.  WHALEN  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr  BROOMFIELD.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Ohio. 

Mr  WHALEN.  I  thank  tue  gentleman 
for  yielding 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  in  support  of 
HR  13680.  the  International  Security 
Assistance  and  Arms  Export  Control 
Act  of  1976.  which  authorizes  appro- 
priations for  fiscal  years  1976  and  1977. 
This  legislation  represents  an  historic 
and  long-overdue  initiative  by  the  Con- 
gress to  increase  its  oversight  of  our 
rapidly  growing  arms  sales  program. 
Most  arms  transfers  originating  from  the 
United  States  in  recent  years  have  been 
in  the  form  of  sales  rather  than  aid.  The 
legt'^lation  before  us  opens  up  this  bur- 
geoning commerce  to  public  and  congres- 
sional scrutiny  while  maintaining  ample 
flexibility  for  the  administration  to  tailor 
its  security  a.ssistance  policy  to  unantici- 
pated changes  in  the  International  scene. 

The  recent  Presidential  veto  of  the 
previous  1976  bill  in  this  field.  S.  2662  in 
its  conference  form,  wiis  particularly  sur- 
prising because  the  executive  branch 
agencies  were  closely  consulted  through- 


out the  drafting  and  had  indicated  they 
were  prepared  to  accept  its  provisions. 
However,  the  International  Relations 
Committee  has  eliminated  some  provi- 
sions described  as  objectionable  by  the 
President  and  the  ctirrent  version  reflects 
this  action.  For  example,  the  section  re- 
moving restrictions  on  trade  with  Viet- 
nam lias  been  removed.  And  the  bill  no 
longer  mandates  a  cutoff  of  assistance  if 
recipient  coimtries  do  not  comply  with 
U.S.  visa  practices. 

Moreover,  H.R.  13680  allows  the  Presi- 
dent to  waive  the  arms  transfer  ceiling  on 
a  case-by-case  basis  when  national  secu- 
rity so  requires.  Also,  the  annual  sales 
estimates,  like  the  present  military  as- 
sistance program,  will  provide  a  general 
guideline  rather  than  a  binding  commit- 
ment to  a  specific  set  of  figures. 

Congress  must  reenact  the  provisions 
of  this  legislation  in  order  to  carry  out 
its  responsibility  and  to  prod  the  admin- 
istration into  providing  the  American 
people  with  a  fuller  explanation  of  the 
basis  and  rationale  for  our  expanding 
arms  sales  program.  Arms  sales  have  im- 
portant foreign  policy,  national  security 
and  arms  control  implications  and  should 
be  monitored  in  a  coherent  fashion  by 
tlie  U.S.  Government.  The  bill  before  us 
today  will  help  give  overall  direction  to 
administration  policy  and  provide  a  gen- 
eral framework  within  which  individual 
priorities  can  be  more  clearly  deter- 
mined. 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BROOMFIELD.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Ilinois. 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
wish  to  commend  the  gentleman  for  a 
very  kind,  scholarly,  and  profound  state- 
ment. I  know  that  his  objective  leader- 
ship and  ills  cooperative  attitude  to- 
gether with  the  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee we  will  work  out  a  very  fine  bill 
by  tomorrow  afternoon. 

Mr.  BROOMFIELD.  I  thai:ik  the  gen- 
tleman. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  the 
gentleman  from  Indiana  (Mr.  Hamil- 
ton^ . 

Mr.  ROUSSELC'  '.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
make  the  pomt  of  order  that  a  quorum 
is  not  present. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Evidently  a  quorum 
is  not  present. 

The  Chair  annoimces  that  pursuant 
to  clause  2,  rule  XXm,  he  will  vacate 
proceedings  under  the  call  when  a  quo- 
rum of  the  Committee  appears. 

Members  will  record  their  presence  by 
electronic  device. 

Tlie  call  was  taken  by  electronic  device. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  A  quorum  of  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  has  not 
appeared. 

The  Chair  announces  that  a  regular 
quorum  call  will  now  commence. 

Members  who  have  not  already  re- 
sponded under  the  noticed  quorum  call 
will  have  a  minimum  of  15  minutes  to 
record  their  presence.  The  call  will  be 
taken  by  electronic  device. 

The  call  was  taken  by  electronic  de- 


vice, and  the  following  Members  failed 
to  respond ; 
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Accordingly  the  Committee  rose;  and 
the  Speaker  having  resumed  the  chair, 
Mr.  Evans  of  Colorado,  Chairman  of  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union,  reported  that  that 
Committee,  having  had  under  considera- 
tion the  bUl  H.R.  13680,  and  finding  it- 
self witiiout  a  quorum,  he  had  directed 
the  Members  to  record  their  presence  by 
electronic  device,  whereupon  307  Mem- 
bers recorded  their  presence,  a  quorum, 
and  he  submitted  herewith  the  names  of 
the  absentees  to  be  spread  upon  the 
Journal. 

The  Committee  resumed  its  sitting. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Indiana  (Mr.  Hamilton). 

Mr.  HAMILTON.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise 
in  support  of  H.R.  13680,  the  Interna- 
tional Security  Assistance  and  Arms  Ex- 
port Control  Act  of  1976.  This  bill  au- 
thorizes the  appropriations  of  $3.2  bil- 
lion for  security  assistance  for  fiscal  year 
1976  and  another  $3.1  billion  for  fiscal 
year  1977. 

The  money  amounts  authorized  here 
are  enormous,  but  this  bill  supports  im- 
portant national  inerests  and  institutes 
crucial  controls  and  restraints  on  the 
burgeoning  arms  sales  programs  which 
are  of  concern  to  all  of  us  and  which  have 
the  possibility  of  threatening  the  fragile 
political  peace  in  various  situations 
around  the  world. 

Three  aspects  of  this  legislation  should 
be  highlighted. 

THT    MIDDLE    EAST    PACKAGE 

First,  this  2-year  authorization  pro- 
motes important  American  interests  In 
the  strife-torn  Middle  East  and  it  is  di- 
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rectly  reiated  to  our  efforts  to  try  to 
create  nn  environment  In  Which  further 
proKress  toward  a  relaxation  of  tensions 
in  the  region  and  .successfifl  peace  talks 
becomes  possible. 

We  may  have  certain  apprehensions 
about  the  current  stalemtte  in  peace 
talks,  the  sense  of  drift  in'  the  Mideast 
and  the  enormity  of  the  aidjcommitment 
the  American  people  are  being  asked  to 
make  to  the  Middle  East  in  relation  to 
results  on  the  peace  front,  but  the  blunt 
fact  is  that  we  have  few  alternatives  In 
the  delicate  situation  In  the  Middle  East 
and  without  our  encouragetnent  and  in- 
ducements, the  prnbability  of  renewed 
h(\st  ill  ties  lncre;i.'<t;.s  .sharply, 

This  bill  authorizes  closi  to  $4  billion 
in  foreign  military  credit  si  ;les  and  secu- 
rity supporting  asslstanc ;  for  Lsrael 
alone.  This  aid  is  crucial  or  the  State 
of  Israel's  ability  to  mail  tain  present 
in  the  coming  years  anc  the  budget 
support  provided  by  over  $1  billion  worth 
of  security  suijportlng  ass  stance  is  es- 
sential to  this  small  state  v  hich  has  had 
to  commit  upwards  of  40  jercent  of  its 
own  resources  to  Its  defei  se  and  secu- 
rity. 

The  bill  also  authorizes  >ver  a  2-year 
period  close  to  !*1  billion  in  economic  aid 
to  Egypt,  smaller  amounts  3f  aid  to  Jor- 
dan and  Syria  and  some  disaster  and 
rehabilitation  aid  for  war-l  orn  Lebanon. 
This  aid  directly  supports  oreign  policy 
interests  of  the  United  Stat  is  in  the  Mid- 
dle East. 

Jordan  is  an  old  and  cl  )se  friend  of 
the  United  States  and  sup  )orter  of  our 
policies  in  the  region  Our  <  conomic  and 
military  aid  is  needed  to  complement 
King  Hussein's  own  strenui  us  efforts  to 
achieve  economic  self-sul  Iclency  and 
maintain  his  small,  effe  tlve  armed 
forces. 

Egvpt  is  a  newer  friend,  qur  economic 
aid  there  is  Uie  result  of  thi  willingness 
of  President  Sadat  to  changa  certain  po- 
licies of  the  Egyptian  Govanment  and 
to  explore  with  us  political  options  to  re- 
solve the  Arab- Israeli  conflidi. 

Our  aid  to  Syria  and  ottr  ability  to 
carry  on  a  dialoK  wltli  Preiident  Assad 
have  produced  .'significant  ftiodlficatlons 
in  Syrian  behavior  over  Iht  !'-'  •  ■vral 
months.  Syria  probably  remain,  l.i.iers 
toughest  foe  in  the  region  i*id  Syria  now 
sits  on  center  stage  m  the  Middle  East 
drama.  These  facts  highllKht  the  Im- 
portance of  our  being  able  to  work  with 
Syria  to  resolve  the  present  stalemate  In 
the  region  Our  economic  support  is  one 
important  mamfestation  of  tour  ability  to 
work  with  Syria.  J 

Although  current  headlffifs  continue 
to  relate  gruesome  talcs  of  death  and 
destruction  in  Lebanon,  the  United 
States  should  remain  prepared  Ut  work 
with  the  international  community  and 
Lebanon's  otlier  old  friends  in  a  process 
of  reconstruction  and  rehabilitation 
should  the  fighting  subside.  T!i.  ()i!!  au- 
thorizes funcLs  for  this  inii<M*.i:.;  '.isk 
which  we  hope  can  be  started  soon. 

Mr  Chairman,  all  these  proKriuns  for 
Middle  East  states,  which  represent  close 
to  70  percent  of  the  funds  apthorized  for 
fiscal   years   1976  and   1971  are  a  cal- 


culated risk  for  peace  In  the  Middle  Ea-st 
The  .American  people  today  support  these 
commitments.  But  if  this  huge  allocation 
of  our  resources  does  not  encourage  and 
facilitate  further  progress  toward  a  peace 
settlement  in  the  region,  there  is  a  likeli- 
hood that  over  a  short  period  of  time, 
the  American  people  will  lose  interest 
and  perhaps  oppose  large  outlays  to  the 
area.  I  hope  that  this  does  not  happen. 
To  insure  it  does  not,  we  need  further 
progress  in  peace  talks  soon. 

ARMS    CONTROL     MCASURES 

A  second  highlight  of  this  legislation 
are  several  arms  export  control  pro- 
visions These  provisions,  some  of  which 
are  designed  to  strengthen  and  Institu- 
tionalize congressional  oversight  and  in- 
volvement in  the  transfer  of  conven- 
tional arms,  are  at  the  core  of  the  Presi- 
dent's veto  of  the  fiscal  year  1976  inter- 
national security  assistance  authoriza- 
tion legislation.  This  bill  before  us  takes 
into  consideration  some  of  the  Presi- 
dent's objections  and  several  provisions 
have  been  modified  But  the  legislation 
remains  strong  In  its  essential  arms  ex- 
port control  provisions. 

Many  of  the  major  arms  control  pro- 
visions of  this  bill  are  familiar  to  our 
colleagues  from  the  earlier  coi^ideration 
of  the  vetoed  fiscal  year  1976  legislation. 

A  brief  summar>-  of  some  of  these  pro- 
visions shows  how  important  this  leg- 
islation is.  This  new  bill  would — 

Create  a  $9  billion  ceiling  on  the  an- 
nual volume  of  arms  sales: 

Terminate  the  grant  military  assist- 
ance program  after  fiscal  year  1977; 

Teminate  all  military  assistance  ad- 
visor>  groups  by  the  end  of  fiscal  year 
1977: 

Establish  a  new  military  education 
and  training  program: 

Revise  the  procedure  for  approval  of 
third  countr>'  transfers: 

Require  a  strict  report  on  all  pay- 
ments received  in  connection  with  sales 
of  arms  to  foreign  countries; 

Strengthen  the  requirement  for  the 
President  to  furnish  Information  to  the 
Congress  on  arms  sales; 

Expand  the  power  of  the  Congress  to 
disapprove  government-to-government 
arms  transactions;  and 

Require  that  major  sales  of  defense 
equipment  be  made  on  a  government-to- 
government  basis  only  and  be  subject  to 
congressional  review. 

These  provisions  give  the  Congress  an 
impKjrtant  and  awesome  new  responsibil- 
ity and  mandate  in  arms  export  matters 
Burgeoning  U.S.  arms  sales  over  the  last 
several  years  have  prompted  this  legis- 
lation and  they  have  also  produced  In 
the  Congress  a  sustained  interest  in  the 
issues  involved  which  helps  to  insure 
that  we  will  perform  the  role  we  have 
created  in  this  bill. 

One  provision  of  the  new  bill  which 
received  attention  in  the  President's  veto 
message  on  S.  2662  deserves  special 
mention  here.  The  $9  billion  ceiling  on 
the  annual  volume  of  arms  sales  is  an 
important  feature  of  this  legislation  but 
its  value  is  largely  symbolic,  despite  what 
has  been  said  about  it  The  measure  has 
a   very   broad   Presidential   waiver   and 


current  Defense  Department  estimates, 
usually  fairly  accurate,  are  that  in  f:.«- 
cal  year  l:»77  the  first  year  this  ceiling 
would  be  in  effect  F^IS  sales  orders  will 
be  in  the  neighborhood  of  S7  4  billion, 
well  below  the  proposed  ceiling. 

For  many  of  us,  the  symbolic  impor- 
tance of  this  provision  is  that  it  would 
compel  US  policymakers  to  clarify 
their  priorities  m  foreign  arms  sales  pro- 
grams and  would  discourage  the  current 
practice  of  moving  blithely  from  one  sale 
to  another  with  little  vlj^ion  of  any  over- 
all, well-defined  program.  The  tragedy 
of  the  recent  proliferation  of  arms  sales 
is  that  little  restraint  has  been  sliown 
by  the  United  States  and  we  have  shown 
little  or  no  sustained  interest  ii:  a  search 
to  negotiate  with  other  major  arms  sup- 
pliers mutual  restraints  on  the  prolifer- 
ation of  conventional  weapons. 

The  fact  is  that  we  control  o'/er  50  per- 
cent of  the  market  and  few  other  sup- 
pliers take  seriously  our  int^'rest  in  arms 
control  measures  at  a  time  when  we  do 
little  but  .sell  and  sell  more  arms  TTiis 
provision  can  be  a  signal  to  others  that 
we  mean  business,  with  enlightened 
leadership  in  our  Government,  this  pro- 
vision can  be  used  to  forge  new  direc- 
tions In  the  search  for  arms  control 
action. 

HUMAN     RIGHTS     CONCERNS 

A  third  feature  of  tills  legislation 
which  deserves  special  mention  here  are 
the  human  rights  provisions  and  the  spe- 
cific limitations  on  military  assistance 
to  Chile  and  Korea 

As  reflected  by  amendments  offered 
both  in  committee  and  on  tlie  House  floor 
during  consideration  of  the  international 
security  assistance  bill  for  fiscal  year 
1976  earlier  this  year,  there  Is  increasing 
sensitivity  and  interest  of  Members  in 
human  rights  questions  around  tht 
world.  The  general  feeling  among  many 
in  the  Congress  that  tlie  executive 
branch  does  not  recognize,  and  will  not 
make  any  linkage  between  levels  of  as- 
sistance and  human  rights  considera- 
tions has  helped  to  intensify  congres- 
sional efforts  to  make  a  linkage  Tlie  im- 
pression here  is  that  there  exists  either 
total  opposition  or  extreme  reluctiince 
to  see  human  rights  issues  as  a  factor 
impinging  on  security  relationships. 

■We  have,  in  the  cases  of  Chile  and  Ko- 
rea, made  linkages  because  of  grass  vio- 
lation of  human  rights  'We  have  done  so 
because  we  believe  that  support  for  the 
governments  of  those  two  states  Is  erod- 
ing in  the  United  States  and  further  ero- 
sion will  occur  as  long  as  domestic  op- 
pression continues. 

In  both  cases,  it  is  felt  that  cuts  in  aid 
will  not  affect  the  security  of  the  states 
because  at  tlie  present  time,  their  secur- 
ity problems  are  more  internal  than  ex- 
ternal. This  IS  especially  true  for  Korea. 
The  South  Korean  military-  remains 
strong  and  its  economy  vlbrajit  enough 
to  pay  cash  for  a  greater  percentage  of 
what  it  feels  it  needs  for  its  security.  Tins 
legislation  will  not  affect  cash  purchases; 
It  will  only  affect  what  we  give  in  grant 
and  credits.  What  we  are  telling  ChUe 
and  Korea  is  that  we  cannot  continue 
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to  have  business-as -usual   relations  in 
present  circumstances 

CONCI.trStON 

Mr.  Chairman.  H.R.  13680  is  a  reform 
bill  It  is  supportive  of  important  na- 
tional interests  and  addresses  congres- 
sional policy  concerns.  It  deserves  sup- 
port because  of  the  important  reforms  it 
legislates  and  because  of  the  crucial  aid 
it  provides,  especially  in  tlie  Middle  East. 
These  reforms  of  arms  export  provi- 
sions and  the  assistance  authorL2ed  by 
this  bill  should  be  inseparable:  together 
they  represent  a  key  reorientation  of  se- 
curity assistance  legislation.  Only  time 
and  practice  will  tell  how  effective  the  re- 
forms of  arms  export  control  legislation 
are  on  limiting  arms  proliferation  and 
how  successful  our  aid  in  the  Middle  East 
is  in  promoting  further  peace  talks.  But 
we  must,  for  the  .sake  of  oar  national  in- 
terest and  world  peace,  take  these  steps. 
In  our  deliberations  today,  wc  must  pro- 
tect our  reforms  and  the  important  lev- 
els of  assistance  provided. 

I  urge  your  support  for  H  R.  13680 
Mr   MORGAN  Mr  Chairman,  I  yield 
3  minutes  lo  the  gentlewoman  from  New- 
Jersey  <Mrs  Meyner' 

Mrs.  MEYNER,  Mr  Chairman,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  'Mr. 
Morgan  > ,  for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  support  of  H.R. 
13680. 

As  I  do.  I  would  just  like  to  say  a 
word  or  two  in  praise  of  our  chairman, 
the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  'Mr. 
Morgan"  . 

His  leadership  as  Chairman  of  the 
International  Relations  Committee,  has 
been  the  liighlight  of  the  16  months  that 
I  have  served  here  in  Washington  Doc 
Morgan,  as  chairman  has  served  with 
fairness,  integrity,  intelligence,  kindness, 
energy  and  great  courage 

Whenever  I  think  of  our  chairman,  I 
am  reminded  of  a  certain  very  delicious 
dessert,  a  dessert  that  is  served  in  a  won- 
derful little  restaurant  in  Rome  on  the 
beautiful.  Old  Piazza  Novona.  The  res- 
taurant is  called  the  Tres  Scahni,  and 
the  dessert  is  called  a  tartuffe. 

Mr  Chairman,  some  of  my  colleagues 
may  have  en.ioyed  a  tartuffe  when  visit- 
ing Rome  It  is  made  up  of  a  ball  of  rich 
delicious  vanilla  ice  cream  surrounded 
by  dark  creamy  chocolate  ice  cream, 
which  is  surrounded  with  a  hard  thick 
chocolate  coating  sprinkled  with  nuts. 

Mr  Chairman,  every  time  I  think  of  a 
tartuffe,  I  am  reminded  of  our  chair- 
man because  they  are  botli  tart  and 
crunchy  on  the  outside  but  sweet  and 
soft  and  delicious  in  the  center.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  have  no  comment  to  make 
alxiut  our  l>eloved  committee  chairman 
being  surrounded  by  nuts. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  the  gen- 
tleman Irom  Florida  'Mr   Haley '. 

Mr.  H.'VLEY.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  thank 
tlie  gentleman  for  yielding  me  this  time. 
He  has  managed  very  succe.ssfully  for 
many,  many  years  a  bill  to  give  away  a 
lot  of  money  that  wc  do  not  have.  On  the 
other  hand,  he  has  been  an  outstanding 
Member  of  this  Congress. 

He  has  been  very  fair.  He  has  always 
yielded  to  me,  knowing  that  I  would  op- 


pose any  foreign  aid  program  that  he 
might  present,  because  I  just  do  not  like 
giving  away  things  that  we  do  not  have. 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  to  say  to  the 
gentleman  that  he  has  been  a  very  fine 
chairman.  He  has  been  successful,  of 
course,  for  many,  many  years.  I  just  say 
that  I  wish  we  had  more  men  in  the  Con- 
gress who  would  measure  up  to  the  way 
m  which  the  chairman,  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  <Mr.  Morgan'  has 
handled  this  proposition  for  many,  many 
years. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HALEY.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Oklahoma. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  want 
to  .loin  with  the  gentleman  in  what  he 
said  about  the  great  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  International  Relations, 
Doc  Morgan. 

This  Hoase  is  not  going  to  be  the  same 
without  him. 

I  certainly  appreciate  what  the  gen- 
tlewoman from  New  Jersey  'Mrs.  Mey- 
NER'  said.  However,  I  think  the  gentle- 
man from  Florida  comes  from  a  faniilj 
with  a  lot  of  money;  and  I  would  just 
like  to  say  that  some  of  us  poor  kids 
would  rather  give  away  money  we  do  iiot 
have  than  to  give  away  money  we  have. 
Mr.  HALEY.  May  I  say,  Mr.  Chairman, 
that  I  would  be  glad  to  mateh  my  dol- 
lars with  those  of  the  gentleman  Irom 
Oklahoma.  I  am  sure  he  would  be  wav 
on  top. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Illinois 
Mr   Derwinski  ' . 

Mr  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Chaii'man,  on 
Apnl  '28.  the  House  and  Senate  both  pas- 
sed the  conference  report  en  S.  2662.  au- 
thorizing fiscal  year  1976  appropriations 
of  $3.2  billion  for  international  security 
assistance  and  arms  export  controls.  By 
functional  categories,  the  bill  allocated 
SI  2  billion  for  the  arms  export  control 
program.  SI  8  billion  for  security  support 
and  $196.7  million  for  the  mihtary  as- 
sLstance  grant  program — MAP. 

Providing  for  a  general  phaseout  of 
MAP  and  military  assistance  advisory 
groups— MAAG— beginning  in  fiscal  year 
1976.  S.  2662  completely  revised  the  U.S. 
military  sales  program — extending  con- 
gressional authority  to  review  and  veto 
all  proposed  foreign  sales,  both  private 
and  Government.  Specifically,  it  set  a  $9 
bililon  annual  ceiling  on  sales  and  re- 
quired the  President  to  submit  to  Con- 
gress all  proposed  sales  of:  First,  major 
defense  equipment  amounting  to  more 
than  $7  million  or  second,  any  military 
equipment  or  service  costing  $25  miUion 
or  more.  In  addition,  the  vetoed  bill  man- 
dated termination  of  military  aid  to 
countries;  First,  consistently  violating 
internationally  recognized  human  rights: 
second,  discriminating  against  U.S.  citi- 
zens on  the  basis  of  sex,  religion  or  na- 
tional origin;  or  third,  harboring  inter- 
national terrorists.  Partially  lifting  the 
trade  embargo  against  North  and  South 
Vietnam,  the  bill  also  allowed  aid  to  Tur- 
key and  Chile,  with  limitations. 

PRESIDENTIAL    VETO 

In  his  Mav  7  veto  message  to  Congress, 
the  President  stated  that  S.  2662  permits 


the  legislatire  branch  to  encroach  upon 
Executive  authority  and  inhibits  a  flexi- 
ble U.S.  response  to  changing  interna- 
tional needs.  Pointing  to  provisions  au- 
thorizing Congress  to  disapprove  certain 
Presidential  actions  by  concurrent  reso- 
lution, he  argued  that  the  bill  seriously 
impinges  upon  the  President's  constitu- 
tional powers.  He  stated  that  aDowing 
Congress,  by  a  simple  majority  vote,  to 
prohibit  transactions  authorized  by  law 
without  changing  the  law  is  incompati- 
ble with  the  constitutional  provisions  re- 
quiring resolutions  having  the  force  and 
effect  of  law  to  be  presented  to  the  Pres- 
ident, and,  if  disapproved,  repassed  by 
two-thirds  majority  in  both  Houses.  In 
addition,  he  questioned  permitting  Con- 
gress to  participate  m  such  Executive 
functions  as  contract  or  license  decisions. 
He  feels  that  Presidential  authority  Ls  un- 
dermined and  believes  ineflSciency,  delay 
and  uncertainty  in  the  conduct  of  for- 
eign affairs  will  result. 

Objections  to  specific  restrictions  con- 
tained in  S.  2662  include  opposition  to 
the  $9  bilUon  annual  ceiling  on  total  U.S. 
arms  sales,  which  the  President  says 
would;  First,  impede  efforts  to  obtain 
cooperation  of  other  arms-supplying  na- 
tions in  limiting  arms  transfers;  second, 
require  evaluation  of  individual  transac- 
tions on  basis  of  the  volume  of  other  un- 
related transactions:  and  third,  substi- 
tute arbitrary,  overall  limitations  for 
case-by -case  analyses. 

While  the  administration  supports  ef- 
forts to  protect  internationally  recog- 
nized human  rights  and  to  eUminate  dis- 
crimination by  foreign  governments 
against  U.S.  citizens  on  any  basis,  it  con- 
tends that  legislative  aid  terminations 
ignore  complex  policy  considerations, 
add  an  element  of  uncertainty  to  security 
assistance  programs  and  cast  doubt  on 
U.S.  rehability.  Moreover,  he  argued  that 
such  restrictions  might  prove  counter- 
productive because  if  the  United  States  is 
disassociated  from  governments  crit- 
icized by  Congress,  the  opportunities  to 
advance  the  cause  of  human  rights 
through  diplomatic  means  is  diminished. 
Finally,  the  President  maintains  that 
general  terminations  of  MAP  and  MAAG 
after  fiscal  year  1977  would  negatively 
affect  U.S.  relations  with  nations  whose 
security  Interests  are  linked  to  ours,  lim- 
iting our  flexibility.  He  stated  that  elimi- 
nating MAAG  services  is  inconsistent 
with  increasing  congressional  demands 
for  arms  sales  information  which  these 
groups  provided. 

Mr.  Chairman,  at  this  point,  I  do  wish 
to  join  the  Members  of  the  House  in 
eulogizing  the  distinguished  chairman  of 
the  full  committee,  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania  tDr.  Morgan  > .  I  would  say 
that  if  back  in  his  district  he  has  been 
as  good  an  M.D.  as  he  has  been  a  chair- 
man of  this  committee,  tliat  he  must 
have  the  healthiest  constituents  in  the 
entire  country.  He  has  done  a  masterful 
job  on  this  bill.  There  are  defects — one 
which  a  legislative  chiropractor  slipped 
into  the  bill— and  I  will  try  to  take  them 
out  tomorrow. 

Mr  Chairman.  I  think  that  in  honor 
of  Dr.  Morgan  we  should  pass  a  bill  that 
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ically  vote 
So  if  this 


will  not  draw  a  presidential  \  ?to.  I  again 
remind  the  House  that  thei  e  are  just 
many  Members  who  automa 
ugamst  any  foreign  aid  billj 
bill  coMtiuns  the  type  of  baq  provisions 
that  remain  In  carta bi  sectlol  -s  and  have 
been  properly  discussed  e  irlier  and 
properly  pointed  out  in  su  splemental 
views,  then  the  Members  ai  ?  likely  to 
face  another  veto  and  we  woild  have  to 
bring  another  bill  to  the  floo^  So,  let  as 
clean  up  the  bill  properly  tor^orrow  and 
let  us  get  thii  foreign  aid  exfcrcLse  over 
with  tor  two  and  a  half  fisca    years. 

Mr  aUYER.  Mr.  Chalrma  i,  wlU  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  I  am  d  illghted  to 
yield  to  my  colleague,  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio 

Mr  GUYER  Mr  ChalrnJan.  I  too 
would  like  to  say  a  few  good  viords  about 
the  gentleman  from  Illinois  (Mr.  Der- 
wiNSKit  but  I  Just  cannot  tl  ink  of  any 
right  now.  However,  I  would  like  to  say 
something  about  our  chalrms  n,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Pennsylvania  (N  r.  Morgan i 
because  I  think  doctors  are  p  obably  the 
most  unappreciated  people  ir  the  world. 
One  the  other  day  was  so  nuch  of  a 
failure  that  he  turned  to  ba  ik  robbing 
and  he  was  not  very  good  at  ( lat.  either, 
because  every  ''.me  he  held  ainote  up  to 
the  tellers,  they  could  not  reaclit. 

But.  Mr  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  pay 
the  gentleman  from  Pennsy  vania.  Dr 
Morgan,  a  little  tribute  since  we  have  a 
few  minutes  to  kill.  I  know  1(  is  getting 
late,  but  we  do  have  time  l  o  use  up. 
We  usually  talk  by  the  yard  think  by 
the  inch  and  go  out  by  the  f(  ot.  I  have 
a  little  poem  I  would  like  to  quite: 

\  man  stood  at  the  Pearly  Oat« 
Hl.s  face  was  scarred  and  old. 
He  stood  before  that  Man  of  Pat  . 
For  admission  to  the  fold 

"What  have  you  done."  the  Angel  said. 
"To  gain  admission  here?" 
"I    have    been    a    hard-working    committee 
chairman 
For  many  and  many  a  year." 

The  Pearly  Gate  swung  open  wlc  s 

The  Angel  touched  the  bell, 
"Come  in  and  choose  your  harp,"  Ike  said 
"Youve  had  your  share  of  Hell." 

Mr.  DERWINSKI  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
presume  that  the  last  perfori  nance  will 
be  covered  under  my  unanlma  us  consent 
request  to  revise  and  extend  m  y  remarks 

Mr  BINGHAM  Mr  Chain  lan,  I  will 
vote  for  HR  13680,  the  In  «rnational 
Security  Assistance  and  Ar  ns  Export 
Control  Act  of  1976 

As  the  committee  report  in<  Icates,  this 
bill  Is  the  product  of  a  long  process  of 
deliberation  by  the  Congress} and  nego- 
tiation between  Congress  anc 
tive  branch  The  bill  was  vei 
President  in  an  earlier  for 
current  bill  is  an  effort  to  ret 
provisions  of  the  previous  bl 
ferlng  some  changes  in  respc 
President's  objections 

One  of  the  changes  that 
made,  Mr.  Chairman,  is  that  ai  provision, 
of  which  I  was  the  chief  spon  sor.  lifting 
the  cui-rent  American  embarg  j  of  trade 
with  Vietnam  has  been  deletec  from  this 
bill  I  have  accepted  that  delfUon  with 
two  considerations  In  mind.  First    the 


the  execu- 
ted by  the 
and   the 
In  the  key 
while  of- 
ise  to  the 

has   been 


measure  a;i  pa&st-d  by  Uie  House  con- 
tained a  requirement  that  the  embargo 
be  relmposed  after  180  days  unless  In 
the  meantime  there  had  been  a  substan- 
tial accounting  by  the  Vietnamese  for 
Americans  missing  in  action  in  South- 
east ^8^  It  is  my  view  that  the  trade 
embaf^O  of  Vietnam  is  an  ill-advised 
and  counterproductive  policy  that  should 
be  terminated  without  conditions  I 
agreed  in  Committee  to  the  addition  of 
a  180-day  Limit  In  response  to  the  con- 
cerns and  support  of  the  Select  Commit- 
tee on  Missing-in-Action,  chaired  by  our 
respected  colleague  from  Alabama.  Con- 
gressman Montgomery  Tliere  has.  how- 
ever, been  no  persuasive  indication  dur- 
ing the  several  months  that  this  amend- 
ment has  been  under  consideration  that 
the  Vietnamese  would  comply  with  the 
terms  of  the  180-day  limit  provision. 
Having  to  reimpose  the  embargo  after 
180  days  seems  to  me  potentially  more 
damaging  to  United  States-Vietnamese 
relations  and  our  hopes  for  full  informa- 
tion on  MIA's  and  trade  relations  than 
simply  continuing  the  embargo 

A  more  positive  and  hopeful  reason 
for  deleting  this  amendment,  Mr  Chair- 
man. Is  the  fact  that  the  administration 
has  offered  to  open  negotiations  with  the 
Vietnamese  without  preconditions  That 
offer.  I  must  say.  was  prompted  in  part 
by  the  insLstence  of  the  select  committee 
and  the  threat  of  congressional  enact- 
ment of  legislation  lifting  the  embargo. 
Nevertheless  the  offer  was  made,  and  the 
administration  has  pledged  seriously  and 
openly  to  pursue  such  negotiations  in  the 
interest  of  solving  tlie  differences  be- 
tween Vietnam  and  the  United  States 
and  achieving  an  early  accounting  for 
Americans  missing  In  action 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  administration 
would  make  a  serious  mistake  if  it  inter- 
preted the  deleUon  of  the  Bingham 
amendment  from  this  bill  as  an  invita- 
tion to  delay  or  put  aside  the  proposed 
negotiations  with  Vietnam. 

The  solid  affirmation  given  by  the 
House  on  a  record  vote  on  my  amend- 
ment Ls  a  clear  indication  of  the  intere.st 
of  the  Congress  in  getting  on  with  the 
task  of  resolving  our  differences  with 
Vietnam,  both  because  it  Is  In  our  gen- 
eral foreign  policy  Interests  to  do  so.  and 
because  such  resolution  of  differences 
constitutes  our  most  reasonable  and  best 
hope  for  obtaining  full  Information  on 
our  MIA's. 

It  Is  with  such  expectation  of  prompt 
and  forthcoming  negotiation  by  the  ad- 
ministration with  the  Vietnamese  that 
my  amendment  is  deleted  from  this  bill 

I  must  admit,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  I  am 
less  than  totally  confident  that  tlie  Ad- 
ministration will  keep  its  pledge  to 
negotiate.  As  I  understand  the  situation, 
the  Vietnamese  have  responded  to  the 
administration's  offer  to  open  negotia- 
tions by  requesting  a  substantive  agenda 
and  set  of  proposals  on  the  basis  of  which 
to  commence  such  negotiations.  So  the 
ball  is  back  in  our  court  and  so  far  the 
administration  has  not.  to  my  knowledge, 
presented  such  a  plan.  As  we  know  from 
the  circumstances  surrounding  the  veto 
of  thLs  bill,  the  President  is  sensitive  to 
possible  criticisms  from  within  his  own 


party  by  candidates  and  forces  hostile 
to  any  reasonable  approach  to  resolving 
our  differences  with  Vietnam. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  urge  the  President 
to  resist  the  political  pre.ssures  and  carry 
out  his  responsibilities  based  upon  the 
pledge  his  Secretary  of  State  has  made 
to  the  Congress  He  should  move  forward 
constructively  with  negotiations  with 
Vietnam  If  he  fails  to  do  so— if  he  puUs 
the  minority  demands  of  his  own  party 
ahead  of  the  stated  wLshes  of  Congress — 
there  will  be  renewed  Interest  in  legis- 
lation to  remove  his  discretion  in  this 
matter  and  to  lift  the  embargo  on  trade 
with  Vietnam  One  of  the  President!: 
argument  in  opposing  my  amendment 
was  that  it  intruded  upon  his  authority 
and  jeopardized  negotiations.  If  that  is 
his  concern,  let  him  now  exercise  that 
authority  and  proceed  with  tho.se 
negotiations 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  plan  to  conlinut  to 
watch  this  matter  closely.  The  full  In- 
ternational Relations  Committ<>e  will  be 
taking  action  later  next  month  on  the 
Export  Administration  Act  which  expires 
in  September  The  administration  has 
requested  extension  of  that  Act.  which 
contains  part  of  the  authority  under 
which  the  President  has  imposed  the 
current  embargo  on  Vietnam  If  by  Uie 
time  the  Export  Admlmstration  Act  is 
acted  upon,  the  adminLstration  has  not 
begun  to  make  good  on  iLs  pledge  to 
proceed  seriously  with  negotiations.  I 
will  seriously  consider  reviving  mv 
amendment  on  Vietnam  and  adding  it  to 
the  Export  Administration  Act  exten- 
sion. I  am  certain  that  many  Members 
of  the  House  would  support  such  a  course 
of  action  In  the  face  of  further  delays 
and  foot-dragging  by  the  administra- 
tion on  the  MIA  problem. 

Mr  WAXMAN  Mr.  Chainnan.  I  rLse  in 
support  of  the  foreign  aid  authorization. 
I  am  very  grutified  by  the  swilt  and  cer- 
tain response  of  the  House  and  Senate 
International  RelatioiLs  Committ.ees  to 
the  President's  veto  of  tins  bill  on  May  7 
Not  only  does  this  legislation  underwrite 
our  Government's  peace  initiatives  m  the 
Middle  East,  but  it  continues  to  be  firm 
In  our  insistence  that  tlie  content  of  our 
foreign  assistance  programs  be  faithlul 
to  the  ideals  and  values  we  cherish  as  a 
Nation. 

Most  imF>ortantly.  this  legislation 
maintains  the  $9  billion  celling  on  arms 
shipments  abroad.  Despite  the  adminis- 
tration's concern  over  mcre-asing  insta- 
bility throughout  the  developing  world— 
a  concern  which  I  share  completely — 
the  fact  remains  that  the  United  States, 
by  virtue  of  its  uncontrolled  arms  sales 
policies,  has  been  a  major  contributor 
to  the  problem.  We  export  more  arms 
than  any  other  nation  on  earth.  Since 
1973  alone,  we  have  .s<jld  or  extended 
nearly  $40  billion  in  armaments  and  se- 
curity assistance  abrcwiri.  wltli  most  of 
it  earmarked  for  the  Arab  oil  producing 
states  Although  such  programs  do  pof<:- 
tlvely  affect  our  balance  of  payments,  it 
make  little  long-term  political  or  strate- 
gic sense  for  us  to  be  the  gunrunners  of 
the  world 

I  fully  supported  and  very  much  wish 
that  this  Congress  was  in  a  position  to 
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assert  a  flat  ban  on  arms  sales  against 
those  countries  which  discriminate 
agamst  U.S.  citizens.  This  provision  was 
clearly  written  to  counter  the  growing 
scope  and  influence  of  the  Arab  boycott. 
Last  year  alone,  over  630  firms  filed  re- 
ports covering  nearly  4.300  sales  records 
totalling  over  $781,000,000  for  which 
bo.vrott  requests  were  received.  Most  oi 
the  reporting  companies  complied  with 
these  requests  In  exacting  boycott  de- 
mands against  American  coriwrations. 
countries  such  as  Saudi  Arabia  have  suc- 
cessfully imposed  their  discrlminator>- 
policies  against  our  own  people.  The 
Arab  boycott  is  inherently  alien  to  a  free 
society  and  the  operation  of  a  free  mar- 
ket The  President's  desire  to  remove 
this  provision  from  the  bill  in  order  not 
to  offend  the  Arab  League  nations  witli 
whom  we  have  a  growing  series  of  rela- 
tionships is.  in  my  judgment,  an  offense 
to  the  dignity  of  the  American  people. 

The  President  has  also  forced  us  to  re- 
treat from  our  new  policy  of  promoting 
the  protection  of  human  rights  around 
the  world  Far  too  often  in  the  past,  this 
country,  through  its  arms  sales  policies, 
has  become  identified  with  repressive 
military  regimes.  It  is  difficult  to  see  how, 
after  our  tragic  experience  in  Vietnam, 
and  after  our  ill-conceived  involvement 
In  Angola,  the  national  security  Interests 
of  our  Nation  are  advanced  by  alliances 
with  governments  which  systematically 
deny  fundamental  human  freedoms  to 
their  people 

The  President's  veto  has  also  forced 
the  Congress  to  eliminate  the  cutoff  of 
arms  to  countries  which  harbor  inter- 
national terrorists.  It  has  long  been  ap- 
parent tliat  the  world  community  will 
not  take  resiwnsibihtv  for  curbing  the 
murderous  activities  of  international 
outlaws  if  no  sanctions  are  Imposed 
against  those  who  extend  comfort  and 
support  to  these  groups. 

In  all  these  areas,  the  President  Is 
sadly  niLstaken  if  he  believes  that  the 
strength  of  our  words  alone  will  be  suf- 
ficient to  curb  those  activities  which 
threaten  stability  and  peace  throughout 
the  world.  And  contrary  to  his  belief, 
tiif  vetoed  legislation  did  not  tie  the 
President's  hands. 

Nearly  every  provision  to  which  he 
had  an  objection  allowed  for  a  waiver  if 
he  could  make  a  showing  that  an  ex- 
ception would  be  in  the  best  interests  of 
the  Nation.  These  policy  provisions  were 
entirely  consistent  with  the  goals  we 
seek  to  realize  around  the  world.  The 
approach  we  adopted  was  both  prudent 
and  reasonable,  for  they  gave  the  cer- 
tainty of  our  convictions  the  force  of  our 
actions. 

Tlie  President's  veto  can  regrettably 
be  viewed  as  an  admission  that  we  may 
intend  to  do  little  or  nothing  about  these 
challenges.  I  believe  this  is  unaccept- 
able. 

However,  even  though  these  new  con- 
gressional initiatives  have  been  com- 
promised, this  legislation  clearly  main- 
tains tliat  it  will  be  the  policy  of  the 
United  States  not  to  extend  arms  assist- 
ance to  those  countries  which  engage  in 
the  practices  discussed  above.  I  therefore 
trust  that  this  Congress  will  endeavor  to 


apply,  on  a  case-by-case  basis,  the  same 
standards  which  would  have  applied  au- 
tomatically to  all  countries  receiving  aid 
under  this  bill.  Although  the  President's 
veto  makes  our  task  more  diflBcult — and 
there  will  undoubtedly  be  more  confron- 
tations with  the  executive  over  these  Is- 
sues— this  is  surely  the  correct  course  for 
us  to  follow. 

Finally,  this  legislation  contains  the 
full  funding  for  the  Middle  East  aid 
package,  including  the  $550  million  in 
transition  quarter  funding  for  Israel. 
This  House  has  recognized  time  and 
again  that  the  prospects  for  peace  in  the 
Middle  East  depend  on  the  maintenance 
of  the  strategic  balance  of  power  in  the 
area.  The  amounts  of  aid  authorized  in 
this  bill  are  indispensable  to  Israel's 
security  and  ablhty  to  deter  aggression. 
Its  passage  today  can  only  reiterate  our 
commitment  to  this  aid  package  and  the 
policies  which  underly  it.  I  therefore 
urge  my  colleagues  to  overwhelmingly 
adopt  this  desperately  needed  legisla- 
tion. I  can  only  hope  that  our  com- 
promises will  be  met  by  a  responsible 
response  from  the  President  in  signing 
the  bill. 

Mr.  RIEGLE.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  bill 
we  are  considering  today  was  approved 
by  the  House  International  Relations 
Committee  following  the  President's  May 
7  veto  of  the  authorization  bill  for  fiscal 
year  1976.  H.R.  13680  retains  the  most 
important  reforms  contained  in  the 
vetoed  bill  and  provides  about  $4.5  billion 
in  vitally  needed  U.S.  assistance  to  Israel. 

Prior  to  the  1973  Mideast  war.  Israel 
was  able  to  provide  for  most  of  her  own 
defense  needs.  Israel  Is  still  doing  all 
that  she  can  to  meet  these  needs.  How- 
ever, an  inflation  rate  of  56  percent  in 
1974  and  24  percent  in  1975,  increases  in 
petroleum  prices  coupled  with  the  loss 
of  the  Abu  Rodeis  oil  fields  and  increased 
dependence  on  Imported  oil,  and  the  con- 
stant need  for  defense  preparedness  have 
weakened  the  Israeli  economy. 

The  3  million  people  of  Israel  have 
made  great  sacrifices  to  meet  Israel's 
economic  problems  and  insure  an  ade- 
quate defense  system.  As  in  the  past,  the 
government  has  looked  to  Its  own  people 
before  requesting  assistance  from  the 
United  States.  The  people  of  Israel  are 
the  most  heavily  taxed  in  the  world — 
an  average  of  60  percent  of  a  worker's 
salar>'  goes  to  the  government.  The  gov- 
ernment has  Initiated  a  program  of 
tough  economic  measures  including  cuts 
in  health,  education  and  welfare  services. 
In  spite  of  this,  the  per  capita  debt  of 
Israel  is  the  highest  in  the  world.  Today, 
40  percent  of  Israel's  budget  goe?  for 
defense  needs  and  20  percent  for  debt 
servicing.  Clearly,  the  people  of  Israel 
are  doing  their  share  and  are  deserving 
of  U.S.  aid. 

Israel  has  requested  and  this  bill  au- 
thorizes only  the  minimum  amount  of 
money.  $4.5  bllhon,  to  finance  the  pro- 
curement of  defense  sy.stems  and  serv- 
ices. Israel  has  never  sought  military 
superiority  over  her  Arab  neighbors, 
rather  she  seeks  to  maintain  an  adequate 
defense  posture  to  deter  aggression.  This 
assistance  will  not  raise  the  standard  of 
living  in  Israel  but  will  just  cover  the 


cost  of  oil  Israel  gave  up  and  the  main- 
tenance of  a  new  line  of  defense  result- 
ing from  the  Sinai  agreement. 

Israel  today  is  still  the  one  true  friend 
of  the  United  States  in  the  Middle  East. 
■While  the  Arab  countries  can  choose 
among  many  countries  for  aid,  Israel  can 
rely  only  on  the  United  States.  The  as- 
sistance in  this  bill  Is  a  reafltanatlon  of 
our  ccxnmltment  to  Israel's  security  and 
survival.  If  we  falter  in  our  support  of 
Israel  we  will  lose  not  only  the  peace  in 
the  Middle  East,  but  much  of  our  cul- 
tural heritage  and  will  certainly  diminish 
our  owTi  security. 

The  moral  necessity  here  is  clear.  Israel 
stands  as  a  real  democracy  In  an  area 
otherwise  inhabited  by  authoritarian  re- 
gimes of  the  right  and  left.  Israel  alcne 
among  her  neighbors  has  free  electitms 
and  vigorous,  open  internal  dissent.  To 
turn  our  backs  on  this  foreign  aid  request 
would  be  to  reject  the  value  of  liberty 
and  respect  for  human  dignity  which 
have  been  the  moving  spirits  of  our  na- 
tion since  its  formation. 

Ms.  ABZUG.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  Presi- 
dent's veto  of  the  International  Security 
Assistance  Act  for  1976  was  an  attempt 
to  roll  back  the  history  of  the  last  decade 
and  pretend  that  the  Vietnam  war  never 
occurred.  By  vetoing  that  bill.  President 
Ford  vetoed  the  hopes  of  Americans  for 
a  new  foreign  policy  which  could  prevent 
future  Vietnam-type  wars.  He  said  Con- 
gress was  obstructing  the  President's 
power  to  conduct  foreign  affairs. 

But  It  was  President  Ford  who  was  ob- 
structing our  attempts  to  create  a  more 
democratic  foreign  policy. 

It  was  the  President  who  was  obstruct- 
ing attempts  to  reduce  American  arms 
sales. 

It  was  the  President  who  was  obstruct- 
ing the  firm  commitment  of  our  countrv- 
to  the  enforcement  of  human  rights  in 
the  world  and  to  end  discrimination 
against  our  own  citizens  by  foreign 
countries. 

It  was  the  President  who  was  obstruct- 
ing the  possible  speedy  resolution  of  an 
accounting  of  our  missing  in  action  in 
Vietnam  and  other  postwar  Issues  with 
Vietnam  by  his  objection  to  the  lifting 
of  the  trade  embargo  for  6  months. 

By  shewing  a  willingness  to  meet  some 
of  the  President's  objections,  the  Inter- 
national Relations  Committee  has  still 
reported  out  a  security  assistance  bill 
which  represents  a  step  forward.  I  In- 
tend to  support  this  bill  because  It  con- 
tains Important  provisions.  Including: 

Israel  is  authorized  to  receive  $4.5  bil- 
lion for  the  27-month  period  covered  by 
this  bill.  Israel  needs  this  aid  quickly, 
especially  given  the  new  Instability  in 
the  Middle  East  caused  by  civil  war  in 
Lebanon.  Any  further  delay  of  this  vital 
aid  would  be  intolerable. 

The  military  assistant  advisory  groups 
and  grant  militarj-  assistance  programs 
would  be  terminated  at  the  end  of  1977 
fiscal  year  except  in  cases  approved  by 
Congress.  Vietnam  showed  us  how  a 
small  commitment  which  begins  with  one 
of  these  assistance  programs  can  lead  to 
a  bigger,  futile  commitment  later  on.  If 
we  have  not  learned  this  lesson  from 
Vietnam,  then  we  have  not  learned  any- 
thing. I  am  afraid. 
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Limitations  on  aid  to  South  Korea  and 
Chile  are  imposed  at  levels  -whicii  still 
allow  :iid  but  which  indicate  that  the 
United  State.s  will  no  longer  five  a  green 
liKht  to  authoritarian  regimes  tjo  become 
dependent  on  the  American  tvxp  i.vers.  I 
oppose  any  attempt  to  deletjc  these  aid 
ceilings  from  this  bill.  J 

The  nature  of  our  foreign  aid  program 
reflects  tlie  nature  of  the  society  which 
gives  the  aid.  Americans  too  have  a  stake 
in  how  and  where  this  aid  is  distributed. 
We  have  a  stake  In  supporting  demo- 
cratic countries  Uke  Israel.  We  have  a 
stake  In  strengthening  our  otwn  demo- 
cratic procedures  to  prevent  another 
Vietnam-type  war  And  we  have  a  stake 
in  making  sure  that.  In  this  Bicentennial 
year,  our  aid  helps  further  the  achieve- 
ment of  wider  respect  for  human  dignity 
and  democratic  rights  in  the  world. 

Mr.  MURPHY  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Chairman,  the  coivsideration  of  section 
413  of  H  R.  13680.  limiting  security  as- 
sistance to  South  Korea  Is  an  Incredible 
display  of  myopic  vision  on  the  part  of 
some  of  our  colleagues.  The  proposal  to 
severely  curtail  our  assistance  to  South 
Korea — by  72  oercent— is  made,  as  I  un- 
derstand It.  as  an  unjustified  reaction  to 
what  are  al!.?Ked  violations  by  the  South 
Korean  Government  of  the  human  rights 
of  the  South  Korean  populace. 

Nothing  could  be  further  from  the 
truth. 

In  their  ill-advised  move  to  cut  se- 
cuiity  assistance  fimds  to  South  Korea 
and  impose  a  ceiling  on  Public  Law  480. 
my  colleagues  have  taken  only  a  single 
side  of  the  Issue,  and  have  failed  to  look 
at  the  remainder  of  the  pertinent  facts  so 
Important  to  a  balanced  view. 

Even  the  State  Department,  in  the 
person  of  our  Ambassador  to  Korea, 
Richard  L.  Sneider.  states  that  the 
United  States  will  abide  by  its  commit- 
ments to  Its  allies,  including  Korea,  and 
he  noted  that  some  Asian  countries  have 
been  too  hasty  in  bending  their  foreign 
policies  in  the  wake  of  the  fall  of  Indo- 
china. The  Ambassador  said  that  Korea 
has  survived  In  the  midst  of  a  complex 
International  current  due  to  the  people's 
self-reliance,  accompanied  by  U.S  aid. 
As  the  internal  strength  of  South  Korea, 
the  strong  will  of  its  people  and  Its  evolv- 
ing internal  policies  are  key  factors  in 
any  discussion  of  this  nature,  we  must 
also  note  that  one  of  the  most  striking 
success  stories  in  Asia  in  the  past  25 
years  is  the  outstanding  economic  devel- 
opment achieved  by  the  Korean  people. 

Sneider  explained  that  the  main  guide- 
line of  U.S.  foreign  policy  in  Asia  "Is  to 
seek  equilibrium  of  power  and  reconcilia- 
tion of  different  interests,"  and  that 
"continued  American  strength  in  Asia  Is 
required  to  realize  it." 

The  administration  has  attempted  to 
maintain  that  equilibrium,  the  Congress 
has  wisely  accommodated  assistance  to 
Korea  through  Public  Law  480  and  sec- 
tion 413  of  H  R.  13680,  and  yet  a  small 
band  of  Members  wish  to  thwart  one  of 
the  most  important  aspects  of  our  Asian 
foreign  policy. 

Look  at  the  devastating  impact  such 
deletions  of  funding  and  assistance  ceil- 
ings would  have: 


impact:      P17BUC     LAW     4S0 

Section  413  would  cut  our  fiscal  year 
1977  Public  Law  480  title  I  assistance  by 
72  percent — $104  million 

Although  Korea  has  made  great  prog- 
ress in  achieving  self -sufficiency  in  food 
grains,  in  1976  it  still  must  import  about 
2.6  million  metric  tons  of  grain  at  a  cost 
of  about  $650  million. 

Korea  is  a  major  American  export 
market  In  1975  Korea  was  the  world's 
fifth  largest  Importer  of  US  farm  prod- 
ucts, with  purchases  totaling  $880  mil- 
lion— including  1.700.000  tons  of  wheat, 
600,000  tons  of  corn,  322,000  tons  of  rice 
and  923.000  bales  of  cotton  on  com- 
mercial terms. 

The  Public  Law  480  title  I  program 
i.s  in  large  part  responsible  for  develop- 
ment of  this  growing  commercial  mar- 
ket. Were  the  Public  Law  480  program 
to  be  substantially  reduced,  the  Koreans 
might  turn  for  their  commercial  pur- 
chases to  other  sometimes  cheaper  outlets 
for  wheat,  rice,  cotton,  and  corn — In  Can- 
ada. Australia.  Thailand,  and  other  coun- 
tries. 

Korea  needs  concessional  sales  be- 
cause It  still  faces  a  substantial  balance 
of  payments  deficit  In  1976 — approxi- 
mately $1.5  billion. 

U.S.  food  assistance  is  thus  a  signifi- 
cant contribution  to  Korea's  economic 
viability,  which  is  essential  to  mainte- 
nance of  stability  on  the  peninsula. 

Moreover.  Public  Law  480  assistance  is 
provided  to  Korea  in  fulfillment  of  an 
understanding  made  in  1971  in  connec- 
tion with  Korean  acceptance  of  restraints 
on  their  textile  exports  to  the  United 
States. 

impact:    sEcnuTY    assistance 

Section  413  would  cut  40  percent — $200 
million — from  the  administration's  fiscal 
year  1976-77  request  of  $485.8  million 
for  security  assistance  for  Korea. 

The  severe  cuts  in  funding  levels  in  sec- 
tion 413  will  preclude  completion  of  our 
modernization  plan  goals  for  fiscal  year 
1977  and  will  cause  a  further  stretchout 
of  the  plan  Into  fiscal  year  1978. 

The  administration  request  was  care- 
fully considered  to  provide  the  frame- 
work under  which  grant  materiel  assist- 
ance for  Korea  would  be  terminated  after 
fiscal  year  1976.  substituting  defense 
guaranteed  loans  In  future  years.  The 
funding  levels  in  section  413  are  so  low 
that  they  seriously  jeopardize  this  pro- 
gram. 

The  funding  levels  in  section  413  would 
seriously  obstruct  our  efforts  to  support 
the  Korean  Government  in  achieving 
military  self-sufficiency  in  the  foresee- 
able future. 

Major  procurement  programs  would  be 
seriously  affected  by  the  section  413  ceil- 
ing— for  example.  F-5E.  F-4E  aircraft 
and  Harpon  missiles.  ThLs  equipment  is 
essential  for  the  Republic  of  Korea  to 
achieve  a  military  balance  with  North 
Korea. 

This  military  balance  Is  an  essential 
element  of  US.  policy  for  maintaining 
stability  in  Northeast  Asia. 

The  net  effect  of  section  413  would  be 
to  stretchout  our  current  programs  and 
to  delay  significantly  the  time  when  Ko- 
rea could  reach  military  self-suflBclency, 


and  we  could  consider  reduction  of  Amer- 
ican forces  in  Korea. 

This  is  an  impressive  array  of  evldeiK  e 
that  the  move  to  delete  the  funding  is  a 
most  unwise  action. 

As  I  mentioned,  the  puri>orted  rea.son 
for  the  move  to  cut  these  funds  Ls  to 
deny  aid  to  a  nation  whose  Internal 
problems  and  policies  have  not  met  the 
standards  of  a  western  democracy.  Make 
no  mistake  about  it.  President  Park 
Chung  Hee  is  the  .spark  behind  Korea  s 
sociopolitical  revolution.  But  some  of  the 
strong  positive  actions  Park  has  taken  in 
his  leadership  have  drawn  criticism  from 
students,  Intellectuals,  and  journalists. 
Park  has  tried  to  alter  thousands  of 
years  of  habit  and  custom  in  a  very  short 
time.  His  basic  change  outside  of  the 
major  urban  areas  was  in  the  towns  and 
villages  where  the  system  of  Confucian- 
ism existed,  replacing  the  elders — and 
the  ancient — as  leaders  with  community 
leadership  being  handed  over  to  younger, 
university -trained  individuals  It  i.s  the 
university-educated  younger  leaders  who 
are  the  basic  factor  in  the  iwlitical  mod- 
ernization of  Korea.  Yet  it  i.s  the  embryo 
graduates,  the  students,  wiio  cause  much 
of  the  agitation,  but  often  for  reasons 
other  than  those  played  up  in  the  West- 
em  press. 

As  you  know.  Park's  handling  of  dis- 
sension became  aggressive  in  late  1973 
and  1974  when  he  Imposed  what  ap- 
peared to  be  extreme  or  repre.ssive  con- 
trols over  the  people  and  dissidents.  Our 
officials  in  Seoul  have  indicated  that 
Park's  strength  lies  in  his  perception  of 
areas  of  discontent.  They  also  indicate 
his  reaction  is  to  quickly  impose  a  clamp 
down,  such  as  the  much  publicized  emer- 
gency order  No.  9.  After  such  a  reaction, 
however,  he  usually  withdraws  immedi- 
ately and.  as  in  the  case  of  emergency 
order  No.  9,  simply  does  not  fully  imple- 
ment the  order.  It  is  unfortunate  that 
the  first  half  of  his  actions  are  copi- 
ously reported  in  the  U.S.  press,  but  not 
the  last  half. 

The  Korean  CIA  does  not  sit  in  edi- 
torial rooms,  on  university  campuses,  nor 
does  it  knock  on  church  doors.  As  a  mat- 
ter of  fact,  there  is  a  substantial  amount 
of  freedom  of  expression  in  the  press  and 
complete  freedom  of  religion. 

Tlie  notable  cases  that  brought  about 
Park's  disfavor  with  certain  U.S.  ele- 
ments iiwolved  the  case  of  Kim  Chi  Ha. 
Kim  is  a  Catholic  poet  now  in  jail  on 
criminal  charges  that  antedate  his  pub- 
lic embroglio  with  Park.  All  subsequent 
criminal  charges  tliat  grew  out  of  the 
Park  actions  have  been  dropped. 

The  other  celebrated  case  is  the  Kim 
Dae  Jung  case.  Kim  Dae  Jung  imsuc- 
cessfully  opposed  President  Park  during 
the  1971  presidential  election.  Becau.se  of 
his  increased  opposition  to  Park  after  the 
election,  particularly  in  foreign  coim- 
tries,  Kim  was  scrioiisly  hampering  the 
Park  government's  ability  to  function. 
Kim  was  kidnapped  from  his  hotel  in 
Tokyo  on  August  8.  1973.  and  taken  to 
South  Korea  to  be  held  under  house  ar- 
rest. According  to  U.S.  ofQclals.  Park  was 
acutely  sensitive  to  the  U.S.  reactions 
to  the  Kim  kidnapping  and  similar  inci- 
dents. Being   "an  extremely  capable  and 
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shrewd    political   leader,    lie    intuitively 
knew  when  to  back  off." 

The  situation  over  the  past  months 
ha.s  developed  to  tlie  point  that  the  U.S 
An;bas.sador  has  established  a  relation- 
ship with  Park  that  is  such  that  he  can 
go  to  Park  and  speak  frankly  and  with 
good  effect.  Earlier  I  commented  that 
Park  him.self  may  have  sow  n  .some  of  tlie 
seeds  of  the  coimtry's  discontent  To  ex- 
pand on  this,  I  point  out  that  the  Korean 
student's  release  from  traditional  family 
control  which  Park  fostered,  is  consid- 
ered a  factor  leading  to  their  demon- 
strations— but  this  is  only  a  partial  ex- 
planation Tlie  students  objected  in  1973 
and  1974  to  a  centralization  of  authority 
and  to  restrictions  on  freedom  of  speech. 
In  the  wordi>  of  American  officials,  the 
students  "got  up  and  .said  wliat  they  were 
not  historically  supposed  to  do  m  Korea" 
The  point  here  is  that  student  dissent  is 
more  a  fact  of  historical  significance 
than  current  events,  behavior  which  has 
characterized  Korea,  Japan,  and  China 
for  decades. 

The  strong  basic  support  for  President 
Park  can  be  interpreted  from  the  1971 
election,  wherein  he  received  51  percent 
of  the  vote,  compared  to  the  recent  vote 
of  confidence,  which  was  at  the  68-per- 
cent level.  Significantly,  his  strongest 
support  comes  from  the  people,  the  peas- 
ants if  you  will.  In  the  countryside 

On  the  whole,  in  my  visits  to  Korea,  I 
found  a  great  reservoir  of  confidence  on 
the  part  of  the  people  of  Korea  in  the 
current  government  of  the  Republic. 

In  an  hour-long  conference  I  chaired 
as  head  of  a  .seven-member  US  congres- 
sional delegation.  President  Park  re- 
sponded to  the  questions  of  the  curtail- 
ment of  civil  liberties  and  political  pris- 
oners in  the  Republic  of  Korea  at  great 
length  and  assured  the  members  that  the 
Korean  law  and  constitution  was  upheld 
in  all  instances,  that  all  prisoners  de- 
taii.ed  were  tried  and  convicted  and  in 
most  cases,  pardoned  or  had  their  sen- 
tence suspended. 

He  expressed  the  opinion  that  if  the 
Russians  had  a  million-man  Army  60 
miles  from  Washington,  DC.  .Americans 
rights  and  privileges  to  demonstrate 
against  their  Government  would  be  cur- 
tailed, as  they  were  in  less  severe  circum- 
stances by  Presidents  Abraham  Lincoln. 
Woodrow  Wilson,  and  Franklin  Roose- 
velt. President  Park  further  asked  my 
colleagues  that  a  comparison  be  made 
with  the  virtual  total  freedom  in  South 
Korea  as  against  the  totally  repressive 
society  that  exists  in  North  Korea.  Fur- 
ther, he  asked  that  Americans  realize 
that  the  tensions  in  the  peninsula  have 
been  created  solely  by  North  Korea,  that 
his  desire  is  for  a  relaxation  of  tensions 
on  the  peninsula  so  that,  hopefully,  se- 
curity requirements  as  they  now  exist  in 
South  Korea  can  be  relaxed. 

In  my  .mdgment,  notwithstanding  the 
problems  facing  South  Korea,  the  gov- 
ernment is  making  suhstantial  progress 
under  the  ever-present  threat  of  inva- 
sion and  war  and  I  am  convinced  Presi- 
dent Park  is  aware  of  liuman  rights  is- 
sues and  is  attempting  to  be  fair  under 
the  most  trying  conditions 

I  would  like  at  Ihi.s  point  to  expand 
briefly   on   the   apalling    situation   with 


which  we  are  faced  regarding  the  image 
of  American  concern  for  human  rights 
around  the  world.  While  we  berate  our 
friends  and  allies  for  what  the  media 
generally  terms  oppressive  governmental 
structures,  we  simultaneously  ignore  the 
rape,  plunder  and  Hitleresque  despot- 
ism in  dozens  of  coimtries  led  by  dicta- 
tors and  military  juntas  whose  stone-age 
mentahties  find  mass  murder  and  ter- 
rorism the  only  solution  to  a  political 
difference  of  opinion  with  the  majority  of 
their  populace. 

The  activities  of  our  sister  nations 
have  been  skewed  beyond  recognition  in 
.some  cases,  by  a  media  which  reports  on 
appearances,  rather  than  on  truths  and 
realities.  It  is  that  very  quality  of  the 
media,  which  seizes  upon  the  most  visi- 
ble story  available  to  scoop  the  opposi- 
tion media,  which  compounds  a  com- 
plex problem  into  one  of  immense  di- 
mensiorLs.  The  quality,  coupled  with 
the  ironhanded  control  of  information 
from  those  coimtries  which  are  truly 
repressive,  combines  to  create  a  picture 
grossly  unbalanced,  and  which  does  a 
sorry  disservice  to  those  nations  whom 
we  are  fortunate  enough  to  consider  as 
friends  and  allies. 

The  hard  and  cold  statistics  are  fright- 
ening :  of  4  063  billion  persons  in  208 
nations  and  territories  worldwide.  44.9 
percent  are  considered  not  free,  and  an- 
oUier  35.3  percent  as  only  "partly  free," 
a  total  of  80.2  percent  of  the  world's 
population  Less  than  20  percent  of  the 
world  popuiatior.s,  then,  is  embraced  by 
a  free  society. 

What  are  the  rights  which  we  a.sso- 
ciate  with  freedom?  We  in  the  political 
arena  might  first  consider  the  political 
structure  of  such  nations — an  open  vot- 
ing process,  the  existence  of  significant 
opposition,  the  allocation  and  exercise 
of  power  by  elected  representatives.  But 
then,  as  it" always  must,  freedom  is  de- 
fined in  civil  and  human  rights  as  well 
the  right  to  express  oneself  openly. 
the  lack  of  censorship  in  an  independent 
news  media,  the  right  to  a  fair  trial,  and 
the  state's  respect  of  these  and  other  in- 
dividual rights  through  its  exercise  of 
the  police  function.  This  last  set  of  quali- 
fications is  without  a  doubt  the  most 
importt.nt  to  consider. 

We  are  all  aware  of  the  nature  of  hu- 
man rights  in  such  countries  as  Russia. 
East  Germany,  Cuba.  North  Vietnam, 
Czechoslovakia— for  that  is  where  the 
news  has  been  most  obvious.  It  is  these 
nations  that  people  wish  to  leave,  but 
cannot :  w  here  people  wish  to  speak,  but 
are  forced  into  silence:  where  people 
wish  to  be  free,  but  are  threatened  with 
death— threats  which  are  all  too  often 
carried  through  for  no  better  reason 
than  the  whim  of  a  deranged  head  of 

But  what  of  the  literally  dozens  of 
equally  repressive  governments  to  whom 
human  and  civil  rights  are  simply  an 
antiestablishment  idea  to  be  crushed 
into  submission  before  any  word  of  it 
leaks  to  the  free  world?  For  that  is  pre- 
cisely the  case  in  such  countries  as  North 
Korea.  Panama,  Chile,  Cambodia,  Laos, 
Ecuador,  many  of  the  emerging  African 
nations,  and  dozens  of  other  pockets  of 
oppression  in  everj-  comer  of  the  Earth. 


Uncounted  citizens  whose  only  crime 
was  aisagreement  with  the  existing  re- 
gmie  have  sunpiy  disappeared  into  mass 
graves  in  nations  where  execution  con- 
tmues  to  be  the  preferred  mearii  of  con- 
trolling the  citizenry.  Terror  is  the  hall- 

Among  the  most  brutal  dictatorships, 
for  example,  are  Cambodia  and  North 
Korea.  Populations  have  been  dispersed 
into  the  countryside  or  imprisoned  by 
tlie  thousands  for  no  other  apparent  rea- 
son than  the  dissatisfaction  of  their 
self-anoint«d  leaders.  The  irJormation 
on  the  horrors  of  these  and  other  na- 
tions is  not  readily  available  because, 
quite  simply,  those  who  speak  of  it,  or 
attempt  to  leave  it.  are  summarily  shot. 

The  Khmer  Rouge  regime  in  Cambodia 
force-marched  the  people  from  their 
homes  and  hospital  beds  in  the  cities 
into  the  surrounding  covin trj-side.  Their 
stated  reason — to  make  Cambodia  self- 
sufficient  through  a  return  to  an  agrarian 
society — is  frightening  enough,  but  it 
seems  rather  obvious  that  the  true  pur- 
pose was  simply  to  scatter  a  population 
of  7  million  people  so  that  a  tiny  army 
of  fanatics  could  better  control  the  pock- 
ets of  resistance.  Dissenters  were  some- 
times roped  together  in  bunches  to  be 
clubbed  to  death,  or  sent  to  work  camps 
for  endless  hours  of  physical  labor  punc- 
tuated by  beatings  and  killings  for  those 
who  protested 

Let  us  not  forget  a  devastating  war  25 
years  ago  on  the  Korean  peninsula,  and 
Ihe  devastating  effects  which  still  divide 
the  Korean  people.  The  unbalanced  Kim 
II  Sung  continues  to  threaten  another 
invasion  of  South  Korea  the  very  mo- 
ment that  American  troops  withdraw 
from  their  defensive  role  in  the  south 
His  massive  army  is  poised  just  30  miles 
from  the  Southern  capital,  ready  to  re- 
lease the  fury  of  his  Russian  and  Red 
Chinese  weaponr>-  on  a  peaceful  nation 
in  the  south  which  has  developed  into 
one  of  our  staunchest  allies  in  the  Pacific 
basin.  The  dictator  in  the  north  has  clas- 
sified his  populace  into  51  categories 
which  define  the  reliability  of  each  per- 
son with  respect  to  the  government 
Fully  40  percent  of  his  population  belong 
to  untrustworthy  categories,  to  be  kept 
under  varying  degrees  of  surveillance. 

Panama  is  another  prime  example  of 
controls.  The  dictator.  General  Omar 
Torrijos.  has  allowed  only  the  Commu- 
nist Party  to  remain  in  his  countrj-.  and 
following  his  1968  miliUr>-  coup,  he  sim- 
ply exiled  his  coconspirators  so  that 
their  experience  and  inside  knowledge  of 
his  takeover  would  not  give  them  an 
avenue  to  repeat  the  occasion  And  his 
continued  threats  of  bloodshed  il  the 
United  States  does  not  relinquish  its 
stand  on  the  Panama  Canal  are  the  rant- 
ings  of  a  power  hungrv-  czar  who  draws 
his  support  from  the  Castro  Communists. 
To  return  to  my  point,  why  does  the 
media  insist  on  focusing  on  the  occa- 
sional minor  failings  of  our  friends — 
countries  to  whom  the  concepts  of  free- 
dom and  democracy  are  just  beginning  to 
be  realized  to  their  full  potential,  after 
perhaps  centuries  of  colonialism,  hered- 
itary dynastias,  or  as  the  spoils  of  dozens 
of  regional  wars— while  the  incredibly 
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brutal  tyrannies  of  warlords,  juntas,  dic- 
tators and  malevolent  savages  are  vir- 
tually iKiiored.  due  to  a  simple  lack  of 
iiil'ormatKir', 

That  very  difficulty  In  obtaining  such 
information  is  one  of  the  keys  to  oppres- 
sion I  remn^.d  you  of  the  controlled  press 
in  Hungary  or  Laos,  In  Albania  and  in 
CommunLst  China,  In  Chile,  Zaire,  and 
Nortii  Korea.  We  hear  of  very  little  oppo- 
sition in  such  countries,  because  none  Js 
raised  for  fear  of  the  brutal  punishments 
whicfi  follow  What  little  opposition  Is 
mustered  is  crushed  under  jackboot 
heels,  an  word  of  such  a  cry  for  freedom 
never  reaches  the  outside  world  Thou- 
sands of  refugees  from  the  Chilean 
regime,  for  e.xample,  were  mass-arrested 
during  the  Argentine  coup  and  bused 
back  t-o  tlip  Chilean  secret  police  Such 
wholesale  trafficking  in  human  lives  Is 
commonplace  among  those  countries  to 
whom  individual  rights  have  little 
meaning 

There  are  hundreds  of  other  examples 
of  the  decline  in  human  freedoms  around 
the  world:  India's  declaration  of  a  state 
of  emergency,  in  which  civil  rights  were 
sharply  curtailed;  Pakistan's  abolish- 
ment of  the  opposition  party,  the  mili- 
tary takeover  in  Bangladesh;  terrorism 
in  Laos,  and  Cambodia;  a  state  of  siege 
ui  Colombia  which  reduced  Judicial 
guarantees;  the  internal  violence  in 
Lebanon,  new  powers  of  arrest  in  Liberia ; 
and  Zaire's  replacement  of  religion  by 
President  Mobutu's  personality  cult  The 
one-party  systems  of  Iran,  and  Zambia, 
are  faltering,  as  is  a  similar  system  in 
Kenya,  where  members  of  parliament 
were  jailed  for  expressing  their  dissatis- 
faction with  the  system. 

I  hope  my  colleagues  have  understood 
my  point;  that  we  cannot,  as  responsible 
leaders  of  a  nation  whose  very  existence 
IS  the  embodiment  of  personal  and  po- 
litical freedoms,  allow  our  friends  to  be 
pilloried  by  the  national  and  interna- 
tional media,  while  an  endless  list  of 
travesties  is  committed  upon  the  human 
rights  of  over  four-fifths  of  the  popula- 
tion of  this  Earth.  That  the  very  secre- 
tive and  oppressive  natures  of  those  gov- 
ernments denies  the  truth  to  the  free 
world  is  not  an  excuse  for  ignoring  the 
truth,  or  for  failing  to  try  to  bring  free- 
dom and  a  decent  way  of  life  to  the  peo- 
ple of  those  oppressed  lands  In  the 
words  of  John  P  Curran  ;n  1790. 
"eternal  vigilance,  is  the  price  of  lib- 
erty", and  if  I  might  expand  on  that 
not  only  vigilance  and  awarflpess.  but 
a  desire  and  ability  to  change  things  for 
the  better.  T 

But  things  cannot  be  changed  until 
we  care  enough  to  change  them  ...  not 
just  within  our  own  borders,  where  every 
freedom— or  lack  of  it— afTecLs  the  daUy 
life  of  our  own  families,  but  to  rebel 
against  tyranny  for  the  sake  of  all  man- 
kind. Tyranny  feeds  on  the  weakness 
and  ignorance  of  oppressed  peoples,  and 
it  Ls  our  good  fortune  to  be  able  to  recog- 
nize that  oppression,  and  to  lend  the 
strength  of  our  freedom  to  those  peo- 
ple who  would  only  wish  for  th«[r  rights 
as  human  beings 

Mr  MORGAN  Mr.  Chalrma|>.  I  have 
no  further  requests  for  time. 


Mr  BROOMFIELD.  Mr  Chairman,  I 
have  no  further  requests  for  time 

The  CHAIRMAN   The  Clerk  will  read. 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representative*  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  •Intcrnattonal  Se- 
curity Assistance  and  Arms  Export  Control 
Act  of  1976'. 

Mr.  MORGAN  Mr  Chairman.  I  move 
that  the  Committee  do  now  rise. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

Accordingly  the  Committee  rose;  and 
the  Speaker  having  resumed  the  Chair. 
Mr  Evans  of  Colorado.  Chairman  of  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union,  reported  that  that 
Committee,  having  had  under  considera- 
tion the  bill  (H.R.  13680)  to  amend  the 
Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961  and  the 
Foreign  Military  Sales  Act.  and  for  other 
purpases.  had  come  to  no  resolution 
thereon. 


GENERAL  LEAVE 
Mr.   BINGHAM    Mr.   Speaker.    I   ask 

unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  In  which  to 
revise  and  extend  their  remarks  on  the 
debate  just  concluded  on  H.R.  13680  and 
to  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr.  Mc- 
Fall).  Is  there  objection  to  the  request 
of  the  gentleman  from  New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 


FURTHER    LEGISLATIVE    PROGRAM 

(Mr.  O  NEILL  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
mmute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  O'NEILL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  to 
announce  the  program  for  the  remain- 
der of  the  week. 

Tomorrow  we  will  consider  the  con- 
ference report  on  H.R.  9712.  the  Inter- 
American  Development  Bank;  conclude 
consideration  of  H  R.  13350.  Energy  Re- 
search and  Development  Administra- 
tion; and  following  that  we  will  con- 
clude consideration  of  H.R.  13680.  inter- 
national security  assistance  Then  we 
will  have  H.R.  11656.  government  in  the 
sunshine,  with  an  open  rule  and  2  hours 
of  debate:  and  then  H.R.  13179.  State 
Department  Authorization,  under  an 
open  rule  with  1  hour  of  debate 

That  is  the  possible  schedule  for 
Thursday. 

On  Friday  we  hope  to  come  in  at  10 
o'clock  and  break  at  noon  for  Former 
Members'  Day  We  will  start  with  the 
conference  report  on  H.R.  12453.  NASA 
authorization.  foDowed  by  Senate  Con- 
current Resolution  100.  science  and  en- 
gineering fellowship  programs  followed 
by  H.R  12677.  alcohoi  abuse  and  alco- 
holism amendments,  under  an  open 
rule,  with  1  hour  of  debate,  followed  by 
H.R  12679.  health  services  research  and 
statistics  and  medical  libraries,  under 
an  open  rule,  with  1  hour  of  debate. 

I  hope  that  we  can  conclude  some- 
time between  3  and  4  o'clock  on  Friday. 


imous  consent  that  when  the  House  ad- 
journs today,  it  adjourn  to  meet  at  11 
o'clock   tomorrow 

The  SPEAKER  Is  there  obJecUon  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
M  as.s  ac  h  as  e  t  l.s  ' 

Mr  BAUMAN  Reserving  the  right  to 
object.  Mr  Speaker,  is  the  gentleman's 
intention  to  ask  that  we  come  in  at  10 
a.m.  on  Friday  in  addition  t<i  tins  re- 
quest? 

Mr.  O'NEILL   Yes.  it  is 

Mr.  BAUMAN  Does  tlie  gentleman 
have  any  idea,  if  we  pursue  the  pro- 
gram that  he  has  outlim^d  for  tomorrow, 
what  time  we  may  expect  to  finish  to- 
morrow night — by  midnight? 

Mr  O'NEILL.  I  can  hardly  anticipate 
that  we  could  finish  this  program  tomor- 
row evening,  but  we  do  hope  that  we 
can  finish  the  conference  reiKTt.  con- 
clude energj-  research,  and  conclude  in- 
ternational security.  Anything  else  on 
the  program  we  would  probably  have  to 
have  follow  along  on  Friday  or  take  it 
off  the  program  and  place  It  on  next 
week's  program 

Mr  BAUMAN  So  realisUcally  we  will 
probably  not  consider  the  last  two  bills 
that  he  listed  for  tomorrow? 

Mr  O'NEILL  The  answer  to  that  Ls  in 
the  affirmative,  but  we  do  have  them 
scheduled 

Mr  BAUMAN  Then  we  will  come  in 
at  10  o'clock  on  Friday  and  break  when'' 

Mr.  O'NEILL.  No  We  will  work  until 
12  o'clock,  when  we  will  have  the  former 
Members  program. 

Mr  BAUMAN  What  time  does  the 
gentleman  expect  that  we  would  finish 
the  program  or  adjourn  on  Fridav? 

Mr.  O'NEILL.  On  Friday  I  would  hope 
that  we  would  finish  sometime  around  4 
o'clock. 

Mr.  BAUMAN.  Mr  Speaker.  I  with- 
draw my  reservation  of  objection 

The  SPEAKER  Is  there  objection  u. 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Mas- 
sachusetts? 

There  was  no  objection 


HOUR  OF  MEETING  ON  TOMORROW 
Mr.  O'NEILL  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unan- 


THE  ESTATE  TAX  ADJUSTMENT 
ACT  OF  1976 

(Mr.  SCHNEEBELI  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks  and  include  extraneous  mat- 
ter, t 

Mr  SCHNEEBELI  Mr  Speaker,  on 
Tuesday,  several  of  my  colleagues  and 
I  introduced  H  R  13840.  the  Estate  Tax 
Adjustment  Act  of  1976.  supported  bv  the 
President. 

No  one  doubts  the  need  for  reform 
of  our  estate  and  gift  tax  system— it  Is 
becoming  increasingly  burdensome,  caus- 
ing the  breakup  of  family-owTied  farm.s 
and  businesses.  S-.irvivlnc  spouses  and 
families,  with  few  liquid  assets,  are  hav- 
ing great  difficulty  meeting  their  estate 
tax  burdens 

President  Ford  has  recommended  re- 
form ;  his  proposals  are  contained  in  H  R. 
13840  His  propo.sals  would  prevent  the 
breakup  of  family-owned  baslnesses  and 
farms,  would  mcrease  the  estate  tax 
exemption,  and  permit  property   to  be 
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transferred   between   husband   and  wife 
free  of  estate  and  gift  taxes 

Let  us  get  on  with  reform  in  Uus  vital 
area. 
An  explanation  of  H.R  13840  follows: 
In  general,  the  bill  increases  the 
estate  tax  exemption,  provides  liquidity 
relief  for  the  owners  of  small  farms  and 
businesses,  introduces  a  free  interspousal 
transfer  rule,  and  modifies  the  filing  re- 
quirement for  gift  tax  returns. 

The  bill  raises  the  estate  tax  exemp- 
tion from  $60,000  to  $150,000  over  a 
5-year  period,  so  that  estates  with  gross 
assets  valued  at  $150,000  or  less  will  no 
longer  be  required  to  file  an  estate  tax 
return  or  pay  an  estate  tax  The  exemp- 
tion will  increase  to  $78,000  for  tax- 
payers wiio  die  after  the  dat*  of  enact- 
ment but  prior  to  October  1.  1977.  and 
will  increase  on  an  Incremental  basis 
thereafter,  until  it  becomes  fully  effec- 
tive with  respect  to  taxpayers  who  die 
after  September  30,  1980. 

To  eliminate  the  additional  exemp- 
tion from  the  lower  estate  tax  brackets, 
rather  than  from  the  higher  marginal 
rates,  the  bill  modifies  the  current  estate 
Lax  rate  table  over  the  5-year  phase-in 
period  by  gradually  elmiinating  the  low- 
est rates.  After  5  years,  the  present  rates 
of  3  percent  through  28  percent  on  tax- 
able estates  of  imder  $100,000  are  re- 
placed by  a  flat  rate  of  30  percent,  and 
the  higher  rates  are  restructured  on  a 
more  evenly  distributed  basis. 

The  bill  makes  corresponding  ciianges 
in  the  credit  for  State  death  taxes  and 
in  tlie  exemption  for  the  estates  of  non- 
residents not  citizens  of  the  United 
States. 

The  bill  also  introduces  an  unlimited 
marital  deduction  for  estate  and  gift  tax 
purposes.  Under  the  provisions  of  the 
bill,  a  husband  may  transfer  property  to 
his  wife,  and  vice  versa,  without  paying 
a  gift  tax  and  without  subjecting  his 
property  to  Federal  estate  taxation,  un- 
less the  property  transferred  constitutes 
a  so-called  terminable  interest.  The 
change  will  become  effective  with  re- 
spect to  transfers  made  by  gift  or  on 
account  of  death  after  December  31, 
1976. 

To  provide  liquidity  relief  for  the 
owners  of  family  farms  and  small  busi- 
nesses, the  bill  modifies  the  present  pro- 
visions under  which  estate  taxes  may  be 
paid  in  10  equal  annual  installments. 
Under  the  bill,  an  executor  may  elect  to 
pay  certain  estate  taxes  in  equal  an- 
nual Installments  over  a  period  of  20 
years,  commencing  5  years  from  the 
normal  due  date,  with  interest  accruing 
after  the  fifth  year  at  the  rate  of  4 
percent  a  year. 

These  provisions  will  apply  in  full  with 
respect  to  the  e.state  taxes  attributable 
to  a  decedent's  business  interest  which 
currently  qualifies  for  10-year  install- 
ment payments  under  .section  6166  of  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code,  if  the  value  of 
such  interest  does  not  exceed  $300,000. 
Between  $300,000  and  $600,000  there  will 
be  a  doUar-for-dollar  reduction  in  the 
value  of  the  farm  or  small  business 
qualifying  for  tlie  moratorium  and  ex- 


tended payment  provisions,  although  the 
portion  of  the  tax  not  qualifying  will  con- 
tinue to  be  eligible  for  the  10-year  install- 
ment payments  with  interest  at  the  cur- 
rent annual  rate  of  7  percent. 

In  conjunction  with  these  changes  in 
the  liquidity  relief  provisions,  the  bill 
allows  an  executor  or  other  fiduciary  to 
be  released  from  personal  liability  for 
payment  of  the  estate  tax  without  the 
posting  of  a  bond.  The  bill  retains  the 
right  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Service  to 
request  a  bond  when  taxes  are  deferred 
under  .section  6166.  although  the  bill  pro- 
vides that  an  adequate  bond  will  be 
deemed  to  have  been  furnished  with  re- 
spect to  that  portion  of  the  extended  tax 
secured  by  an  adequate  mortgage  or 
other  recorded  lien  In  favor  of  the  Gov- 
ernment upon  real  property  included  in 
the  estate.  As  further  securitj-  for  de- 
ferred estate  tax  payments,  the  bill  also 
extends  the  special  lien  for  Federal  estate 
taxes  from  10  to  25  years,  unless  the 
estate  tax  is  sooner  paid  in  full. 

The  liquidity  relief  provisions  will 
apply  to  the  estates  of  decedents  with 
respect  to  which  the  date  for  filing  the 
estate  tax  returns  occurs  after  the  date 
of  enactment. 

Finally,  the  bill  modifies  the  gift  tax 
return  provisions  under  current  law.  by 
requiring  the  filing  of  a  gift  tax  return 
for  a  calendar  quarter — prior  to  the  last 
quarter  of  the  year — only  when  the 
donor's  total  gifts  for  the  year  exceed 
$100,000  by  the  end  of  such  calendar 
quarter.  This  change  will  apply  to  calen- 
dar years  beginning  after  the  date  of 
enactment. 

BILL  INTRODUCED  TO  CORRECT 
PORPOISE  RULING 

'Mr  ANDERSON  of  California  asked 
and  was  given  permission  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks  and  include  extraneous 
matter  > 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  today,  I  am  pleased  to  intro- 
duce a  bill,  which  amends  the  Marine 
Mammal  Protection  Act  of  1972  with  re- 
spect to  the  taking  of  marine  mammals 
incidental  to  the  course  of  commercial 
fishing  operations.  This  legislation  is 
vital  because  it  deals  with  a  situation 
which  could  deal  a  fatal  blow  to  Cali- 
fornia's distant  water  tuna  fleet. 

Last  week,  a  Federal  district  court  here 
m  Washington  handed  down  a  verdict 
based  on  the  Marine  Mammal  Protection 
Act  of  1972.  which  I  authored  and  fought 
for  passage.  That  ruling,  in  effect,  bans 
any  U.S.  fishermen  from  killing  any 
marine  mammals  in  the  course  of  com- 
mercial fishing.  In  the  tropical  Pacific, 
the  yellowfln  tuna — the  most  important 
commercial  species— forms  a  strange  as- 
sof-iation  with  herds  of  porpoise,  swim- 
ming in  large  schools  directly  below  the 
mammals.  The  effects  of  last  week's  rul- 
ing will  bar  U.S.  boats  from  fishing  for 
these  yellowfin  with  nets,  thus  driving 
them  out  of  business  or  forcing  them  to 
saU  under  foreign  flags. 

Until  the  latest  Incident.  U.S.  fisher- 


men had  made  great  strides  toward  re- 
ducing the  annual  porpoise  kill  This 
year's  total  was  expected  to  be  the  lowest 
ever,  but  we  may  never  find  out  how- 
much  progress  has  been  made  For  after 
May  31.  1976,  the  court's  ruling  takes 
effect,  and  U.S.  boats  will  be  barred  from 
fishing  for  tuna  when  porpoise  are 
nearby. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  sponsored  the  Marine 
Mammal  Protection  Act  because  I  felt 
strongly,  and  still  do.  that  we  must  take 
steps  to  insure  the  sur\-ival  of  these  in- 
teresting, beautiful  creatures.  But  1  must 
also  point  out  that  the  act  was  never 
Intended  as  a  cudgel  with  which  to  beat 
our  commercial  fishing  industry  to  death 

Marine  mammals  must  and  will  be 
protected  by  law  But  I  can  see  no  jus- 
tification for  declaring  war  on  the  US 
tuna  fieet,  hara.ssing  a  traditional  way 
of  life  into  extinction. 

The  bill  I  am  introducing  today  will 
allow  U.S.  tuna  fishermen  to  earn  their 
living.  It  will  also  protect  the  porpoise, 
regulating  the  annual  incidental  kill,  and 
continuing  research  efforts  to  reduce  por- 
poise mortality.  No  one  likes  to  slay  these 
intelligent  creatures,  and  the  industrj' 
has  made  everj-  effort  to  reduce  the  kill 

If  something  is  not  done  to  correct  thl? 
situation.  American  boats  will  eventually 
be  forced  to  sail  under  the  flags  of  other 
nations  to  escape  this  needless  regula- 
tion. Should  that  happen,  or  should  the 
boats  be  forced  to  stay  ashore,  the  Unlt^ed 
States  will  lose  all  control  of  the  protec- 
tion of  these  marine  mammals. 

Other  nations  w  iU  continue  to  fish  and 
expand  existing  operations.  They  do  not 
care  how  many  porpoise  are  killed,  and 
the  end  result  will  be  an  even  greater 
decimation  of  the  porpoise  population. 

Thus,  conservation  will  have  received 
a  setback,  and  our  tuna  fishing  lndustr>- 
will  have  been  effectively  destroyed. 
Nothing  positive  will  have  been  accom- 
plished. 

I  am  giving  this  legislation  my  full 
support,  and  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  do 
the  same. 

THE  SUPREME  SACRIFICE 

The    SPEAKER   pro    tempore    Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  New   York    '  Mr.   Oilman 
is  recognized  for  60  minutes. 

Mr.  OILMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Friday. 
May  14,  a  Drug  Enforcement  Adminis- 
tration aircraft  earning  two  special 
agents  and  a  Mexican  federal  judicial 
policeman  crashed  and  burned  on  a  re- 
mote mountain  in  Mexico  The  crash 
site  was  but  a  few  miles  from  a  barren, 
motmtainous  field  where  opium  poppies 
once  gi*ew  freely  All  three  men  were 
kUled 

Thanks  to  the  efforts  of  these  cour- 
ageous US  drug  enforcement  agents. 
James  T.  Lunn.  of  Mission.  Kans  and 
Ralph  N.  Shaw,  of  E!  Centro.  Calif  .  that 
Mexican  poppy  field  which  once  pro- 
duced the  plant  which  is  transformed 
into  heroin  had  been  reduced  to  mulch 

Mexican-produced  heroin  is  respon- 
sible for  80  percent  of  the  heroin  now 
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being  shipped  Into  our  Nation.  U.S.  DEA 
attents  Lunn  and  Shaw,  and  Mexican 
police  agent  Noe  Inchaustegul  were 
supervising  the  Mexican  Government's 
crop  eradication  program  at  the  time  of 
their  unfortunate  deaths.  It  was  their 
belief  tliat  heroin  is  a  cancerous  growth 
which  must  be  destroyed  completely  at 
its  source. 

These  men  know  the  damage  and  de- 
struction that  drugs  reap.  They  knew 
that  they  were  in  a  battle  to  protect  the 
youth  of  our  Nation  from  the  vlcious- 
ness  of  heroin.  President  Ford  recently 
stated  that  about  5.000  Americans  die 
each  year  from  drug  overdoses;  that 
there  are  approximately  500.000  addicts 
on  our  streets;  and  that  drug-related 
crime  costs  us  $17  billion  yearly. 

In  dedication  to  their  duties  they  made 
the  ultimate  sacrifice,  their  very  lives. 
It  was  in  January  of  this  year  that 
Congressman  Lester  Wolff  and  myself 
flew  with  DEA  agents  over  the  same 
mountainous  Mexican  terrain  in  which 
tills  plane  went  down.  We  were  in  Mexico 
to  bolster  our  Nation's  efforts  to  stem  the 
flow  of  heroin  from  Mexico  Into  the 
United  States.  In  our  discussions  with 
Mexican  President  Echeverria  we  urged 
that  the  poppy  eradication  program  be 
accelerated  and  that  a  joint  working 
commission  in  both  nations  be  set  up  to 
attack  all  phases  of  the  illicit  narcotics 
business. 

Drug  agents  Lunn  and  Shaw  died  pro- 
tecting our  Nation  by  helping  to  destroy 
poppy  fields  which  were  capable  of  pro- 
ducing billions  of  dollars  in  heroin  sales 
on  the  streets  of  our  cities.  It  Is  evident 
that  the  Mexican  drug  traffic  is  big  busi- 
ness, it  is  a  vicious  business. 

Accompanying  our  January  mission  to 
Mexico  was  Burt  Moreno.  Acting  Chief 
for  the  Latin  American  Section  of  the 
Drug  Enforcement  Administration.  Mr. 
Moreno  trained  Agent  Lunn  and  spent  a 
great  deal  of  time  with  him  while  he  was 
stationed  in  Mexico.  Agent  Lunn  had 
been  with  the  DEA  for  4  years.  The  34- 
year-old  former  flight  instructor  with 
the  U.S.  Air  Force  was  married  and  the 
father  of  two  sons,  Mark.  14  and  Larry. 
12  Agent  Shaw,  was  41  and  a  bachelor. 
He  was  a  former  border  patrolman  and 
was  the  son  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Kenneth 
Shaw  of  Buffalo.  N.Y. 

On  notification  of  the  deaths  of  these 
three  law  enforcement  agents  in  Mexico, 
the  DEA  reported  the  following: 

since  the  early  1970'h.  the  area  around 
Acapulco  has  emerged  a.s  a  principal  area  of 
narcotic  production.  On  Friday,  May  14ih. 
a.s  a  result  of  the  continuing  efforts  by  the 
Mexican  government  to  control  the  prorl no- 
tion of  narcotics  In  the  Sierra  Madre  Moun- 
taln.s.  a  small  DEA  aircraft,  which  conducted 
a  routine,  liaison  fll)rht  from  Acapul-o  to 
the  area  of  Atoyac  and  de  Alvarez,  crashed 
and  burned.  There  was  no  Immediate  sl^  of 
foul  play. 

The  hazardous  climatic  condltlon.s  In  this 
already  dangerous  terrain  led  to  the  tragic 
wreck  of  this  aircraft  The  wreckage  was  dis- 
covered on  Saturday.  May  15th  by  mobilized 
air  and  ground  search  units,  on  the  side  of 
a  12,000  foot  mountain  peak,  fifty  miles 
northwest  of  Acapulco. 

Our  efTortR   here    (United   States)    and   in 


Mexico  have  gone  beyond  the  preliminary 
stages  We  have  expanded  our  staff  and  In- 
crea.sed  our  operations,  thus  increasing  the 
risk  factor.  The  Mexican  government  has  also 
Increased  Its  operations  in  an  effort  to  bring 
about  a  meaningful  solution  to  thU  Inter- 
national problem. 

For  those  who  may  have  thought  that 
the  Mexican  drug  eradication  program 
was  a  farce,  let  them  look  to  the  record 
of  Mexican  and  U.S.  officials  who  have 
made  the  supreme  sacrifice  in  the  per- 
formance of  their  duties. 

The  exposure  of  our  dedicated  DEA 
agents  to  risks  and  danger  is  not  limited 
to  Mexico.  In  Southeast  Asia,  in  Turkey, 
is  South  America,  anywhere  throughout 
the  world  where  illicit  drugs  are  pro- 
duced, there  are  DEA  agents  on  the  bat- 
tlefront 

Accordingly,  I  have  taken  this  special 
order  to  permit  my  colleagues  the  oppor- 
tunity to  pause  and  offer  our  heartfelt 
condolences  to  the  families  of  these 
brave  law  enforcement  officers  and  let 
us  make  certain  that  their  deaths  were 
not  in  vain 

I  yield  to  the  gentleman  from  New  York 
(Mr.  Wolff > . 

Mr.  WOLFF  Mr  Speaker.  I  thank  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  iMr.  Oilman  > 
for  taking  this  special  order  and  for 
yielding.  I  would  like  to  take  this  op- 
portunity to  Inform  my  colleagues  of  a 
tragic  airplane  crash  in  the  mountains 
of  western  Mexico  which  took  the  lives 
of  two  dedicated  Drug  Enforcement  Ad- 
ministration agents  and  one  Mexican 
Federal  Judicial  Police  officer.  These 
professional  narcotics  enforcement  of- 
ficials were  flying  in  the  mountains  do- 
ing critical  narcotics  reconnaissance 
work  when  their  plane  struck  the  side 
of  one  of  the  canyons. 

I  have  personally  flown  with  DEA 
agents  in  this  area  and  know  of  the 
hazardous  flying  conditions.  The  can- 
yons in  which  the  opium  poppies  are  ille- 
gally cultivated  reach  heights  of  12.000 
feet  and  are  often  blanketed  in  a  heavy 
haze.  The  agents  were  overflying  the  cul- 
tivated areas  to  verify  the  effectiveness 
of  the  Mexican  eradication  campaign. 
This  is  crucial  work  which  must  be  con- 
tinued. 

I  have  written  to  the  families  of  these 
two  agents  informing  them  of  my  ap- 
preciation for  the  work  which  these  men 
were  doing.  It  is.  indeed,  a  tragedy  tliat 
Mr.  Lunn  and  Mr.  Shaw  lost  their  lives 
in  an  effort  to  save  the  lives  of  American 
citizens  who  might  otherwb^e  abuse 
heroin  which  is  derived  from  the  opium 
poppies  of  Western  Mexico. 

I  know  that  Mr.  Lunn  and  Mr.  Shaw 
will  be  long  remembered  by  their  col- 
leagues in  the  narcotics  control  field. 
Mr  Speaker.  I  include  the  press  release 
describing  this  tragic  event  in  the  Rec- 
ord at  this  point: 

I  From   the   Drug   Enforcement   Administra- 
tion] 
Press  Release 

Mexican  Army  troops  searching  the  Sierra 
Madre  Mountains  50  miles  northwest  of 
Acapulco  have  discovered  the  wreckage  of 
a   small    Drug   Enforcement    Administration 


(DEA)    plane  that  crashed  Into  the  side  uf 
a  12.000  foot  mountain  peak. 

The  small  plane,  missing  since  Friday 
when  It  departed  Acapulco  International 
Airport  on  a  routine  liaison  fllRht  reviewing 
the  Mexican  eradication  program,  was 
spotted  early  Sunday  morning  by  ground 
troops  who  had  been  combing  the  rugged 
terrain  since  late  Friday  The  Mextran 
troops   reported    there    were    no    fsiirvlvor? 

The  crew  of  the  single-engine,  six-seat 
DeHavlUand  Beaver  aircraft  Inrliided  two 
DEA  special  agents  and  an  officer  of  the  Mex- 
ican Federal   Judicial   Police.  They   were: 

DEA  Special  Agent  James  T  Lunn.  the 
pilot.  34,  of  5516  Broadmoor  Avenue.  MLsslon, 
Kansas  A  DEA  agent  for  four  years.  Lunn 
was  an  experienced  pilot  and  former  civilian 
flight  Instructor  for  the  U.S  Air  Force  He 
also  flew  DC-78  as  a  commercial  pilot  prior 
to  Joining  DEA.  Married  and  the  fatlier  of 
two  sons,  Mark,  14,  and  Larry,  12,  Lunn  was 
born  m  Kansas  City,  Mo.  He  was  a  US.  Air 
Force  veteran  and  a  graduate  of  Central 
Missouri  State  College  His  parents  are  Mr 
Ted  Lunn  of  Denever,  Colorado,  and  Mrs. 
Emma  Bogard.  of  Llnwood.  Kansas 

DEA  Special  Agent  Ralph  N.  Shaw,  41,  of 
Del  Nldo  Apartment-s,  El  Centre,  California, 
who  had  worked  on  the  Mexican  border  since 
1962  when  he  Joined  the  U.S.  Immigration 
and  Naturalization  Service  a.s  a  border  patrol 
Inspector.  He  transferred  to  DEA's  predeces- 
sor agency,  the  Bureau  of  Narcotics  and  Dan- 
gerous Drugs.  In  1968.  A  native  of  Buffalo. 
N.Y.  and  a  Marine  Corps  veteran,  Shaw  was 
A  graduate  of  San  Bernardino  Valley  College 
He  was  not  marrlod  Ralph  Shaw's  parents 
are  Mr  and  Mrs  Kenneth  Charles  Shaw,  of 
113  Florida  St.,  Buffalo.  N.Y. 

Mexican  Federal  Judicial  Police  Officer  Noe 
Inchaustegul 

Fxineral  arrangements  have  not  yet  been 
completed  for  the  three  officers.  Mexican 
Attorney  Oeneral  Pedro  Ojeda-Paullada.  who 
has  expressed  his  condolences  to  the  US 
Embassy  In  Mexico  City,  has  arranged  for  a 
thorough  investigation  of  the  crash  by  Mexi- 
can authorities. 

The  Intensive  air  and  ground  search  has 
been  hampered  by  a  heavy  haze  hanging  over 
the  morjntalns  since  the  day  the  plane  was 
reported  missing  This  haze  had  limited  the 
use  of  all  aircraft  except  helicopters  on  Fri- 
day and  most  of  Saturday.  Mexican  helicop- 
ters reached  the  crash  scene  Sunday  after- 
noon and  confirmed  the  Identity  of  the  plane 
"Special  Agents  Lunn  and  Shaw  were  dedi- 
cated naircotlc  law  enforcement  officers  In- 
volved In  a  difficult  International  effort  to 
redvice  the  flow  of  heroin  Into  this  country." 
said  Peter  B  Benslnger,  Administrator  of  the 
US   Drug  Enforcement  Administration 

"Their  Ios.s  is  a  tragedy  to  their  famines, 
to  law  enforcement  and  to  all  of  us  We  ex- 
tend our  deepest  sympathies  to  their  fami- 
lies and  the  family  of  Mexican  Federal  Ju- 
dlcled  Police  Officer  Noe  Inchaustegul."  he 
said. 

"The  commitment  of  these  narcotic  officers 
to  engage  In  the  fight  to  stop  the  flow  of 
heroin  resulted  In  their  death  We  do  not  yet 
know  the  cau^e  of  the  crash  That  will  be  de- 
termined We  do  know,"  said  Benslnger,  "that 
our  efforts  must  continue." 

Mr.  RANGEL  Mr  Speaker.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  from  New  York  i  Mr  Oil- 
man >  for  yielding  .''nd  I  would  like  to  join 
with  my  colleagues  in  expressing  my  pro- 
found sorrow  about  the  recent  crash  of  a 
plane  which  was  carn.lng  two  Drug  En- 
forcement Administration  agents  and  an 
officer  of  the  Mexican  Federal  Judicial 
Police  From  the  reports  that  I  have  re- 
ceived, the  crew  was  on  a  routine  flight 
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to  check  on  the  Mexican  narcotics  erad- 
ication program  Having  personally 
flown  over  this  area  on  my  factfinding 
trips,  I  can  fully  appreciate  the  dangers 
involved  in  such  a  mission 

In  my  efforts  to  reduce  the  flow  of  nar- 
cotics wliu'h  find  their  way  into  this  Na- 
tion, I  have  worked  very  closely  with  the 
Dnig  Enforcement  Administration  I  be- 
lieve the  work  they  are  dohig  with  the 
Mexican  officials  is  very  positive  and  has 
led  to  a  reduction  of  the  drugs  that  come 
into  our  Nation  from  Mexico.  The  fact 
that  DEA  and  tlie  Mexican  Government 
are  condunmg  regular  ml.sslons  of  Uils 
kind  indicates  a  rc-olvc  on  the  part  of 
both  to  reduce  the  availability  of  nar- 
cotics despite  the  potential  for  danger 
which  these  missions  present. 

Once  again.  Mr  Speaker,  I  would  like 
to  offer  my  condolences  to  the  families 
of  the  victims  and  urge  that  tlie  Presi- 
dent continue  to  seek  a  dialog  with  for- 
eign nation."^  on  the  is.sue  of  narcotics 
control  Perhaps  when  our  diplomatic 
approaches  yield  a  solution  to  the  eradi- 
cation issue,  we  will  no  longer  have  to 
require  that  such  missions  be  flown. 


de."^erved  honors  and  all  the  policemen 
and  policewomen  of  the  67th  precinct 
for  the  flne  job  they  are  doing. 


SIXTEEN      OLT^TANDING      BROOK- 
LYN POLICE  OFFICERS  HONORED 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
woman from  New  York  i  Ms  Holtzman' 
Is  recognized  for  10  minutes. 

Ms  HOLTZMAN  Mr  Speaker,  in  these 
troubled  times  when  the  crime  rate  is 
rising  and  police  services  are  being  cut 
back  because  of  budgetary  considera- 
tions, much  attention  has  been  focused 
on  the  problem.^  of  law  enforcement.  Un- 
fortunately, very  often  the  work  of  the 
individual  police  officer,  who  has  con- 
tinued to  scne  the  community  ably  and 
courageously  in  the  face  of  growing  per- 
sonal danger,  ha.s  gone  unnoticed.  In  or- 
der to  right  this  wrong,  a  committee 
compa'^ed  of  officers  of  the  67th  precinct 
and  the  67th  precinct's  Community 
Council — located  in  my  congressional  dis- 
trict— have  chosen  to  honor  16  police 
officers  on  Police  Appreciation  Day, 
May  22.  1976.  for  extraordinary  achieve- 
ment in  the  line  of  duty. 

Citations  have  been  awarded  to  Offi- 
cers Joseph  Bucpti,  Joseph  Perrotto. 
.Anthony  Maniscalco.  Jeffrey  O'Conner, 
and  Michael  Tellcne  for  outstanding  ar- 
rest record.*^.  Police  Officers  Louis  Filosa. 
Milton  Berenson.  William  Lyde,  Detec- 
tive Thomas  Fernino,  and  Lt.  Vincent 
Bradley  are  bein?  honored  for  their  unu- 
sually dedicated  police  work.  Tlie  heroic 
efforts  made  by  Officers  Thomas  Walsh. 
Toy  Windliam.  Steven  Carcaterra.  and 
Carmine  Guadagno  to  save  the  lives  of 
those  in  danger  have  earned  them  this 
special  distinction  and  Detectives  Je- 
rome Pascucci  and  Raymond  Dwyer  arc 
being  recognized  for  their  untiring,  un- 
selfish work  on  behalf  of  the  commu- 
nity they  serve. 

I  salute  and  congratulate  these  police 
officers  who  were  selected  for  these  well- 


HEARINGS  ON  CONSUMER  COMMU- 
NICATION REFORM  ACT  SHOULD 
BE  CONDUCTED  AS  SOON  AS 
POSSIBLE 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
l^revious  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois  <Mr.  Rostenkowski  • 
IS  recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr  ROSTENKOWSKI.  Mr.  Speaker. 
Congress  established  the  Federal  Com- 
munications Commission — FCC — when  it 
passed  the  Communications  Act  of  1934. 
Since  that  time  our  national  telephone 
system  has  grown  to  the  point  where  al- 
most every  home  in  the  country  is  con- 
nected to  even-  other  home.  The  cost 
of  this  ser\-ice  has  been  generally  af- 
fordable 

Recently  the  FCC  has  made  a  series 
of  decisions  that  may  affect  the  quality 
and  cost  of  the  telephone  service  to 
the  American  people.  These  new  rules 
have  not  enjoyed  congressional  examina- 
tion and  may  not  be  consistent  with  the 
national  telecommunications  policy  es- 
tablished by  the  Congress. 

On  March  4.  1976,  the  Consumer  Com- 
munications Reform  Act  of  1976  was  in- 
troduced by  our  distinguished  colleague 
from  Wyoming,  the  Honorable  Tend 
RoNCALio  The  bill  can  provide  a  useful 
framework,  in  my  opinion,  for  discus- 
sion of  Congress  role  in  the  shaping  of 
our  national  telecommunications  policy. 
I  would  hope  that  the  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce  Committee  would 
hold  extensive  hearings  on  this  legisla- 
tion as  soon  as  possible. 

I  have  written  to  the  chairman  of  the 
committee  and  I  insert  my  letter  to 
Chainnan  Staggers  in  the  Record: 

Mat  17,  1976 
Hon   Harley  O  Staggebs, 
Chairman.  Committee  on  Interstate  and  For- 
eign   Commerce.    U.S.    House    of    Repre- 
sentatives.  Washington.  DC 

Dear  Mr  Chairman:  In  recent  years  we 
have  wHne.ssed  a  new  spirit  oi  assertlveness 
on  the  part  of  the  various  regulatory  agen- 
cies. While  In  many  Instances  these  new  di- 
rections have  produced  positive  results,  often 
these  as,sertlons  are  In  directions  which  are 
Incou-sistent  with  the  policy  goals  estab- 
lished by  the  Congress.  For  Instance,  over 
the  past  seven  years  the  Federal  Communi- 
cations Commission  iFCCi  has  been  pro- 
mulgating regulations,  based  on  the  author- 
ity Initially  granted  to  It  in  the  Communi- 
cations Act  of  1934,  Many  of  the.se  decisions 
will  affect  the  quality  and  cost  of  telephone 
service  to  the  American  consumer  and  have 
not  received  the  benefit  of  detailed  Con- 
gressional examination 

The  Consumer  Communication  Reform 
Act.  has  been  referred  to  your  Committee. 
can  provide  a  useful  framework  for  Con- 
gressional debate  on  the  future  direction  of 
our  national  telecommunications  policy.  I 
virge  that  hearings  on  this  legislation  be  con- 
ducted as  soon  as  possible. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Dan  Rostenkowski. 

Member  of  Congress. 


POSTAL  POLITICS 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Arkansas  >  Mr.  Alexander  >  is 
recognized  for  30  minutes. 

^^r.  ALEXANDER.  Mr.  Speaker,  since 
passage  of  my  amendment  to  the  House 
postal  reform  bill  last  October  whicl: 
requires  the  Postal  Service  to  come  to 
Congress  lor  an  annual  autiiorization 
and  appropriation,  many  o!  my  col- 
leagues have  questioned  me  regarding 
the  status  of  this  bill 

Appearing  in  yesterday's  Wall  Street 
Journal  was  an  article  which  I  believe  ac- 
curately answers  that  question.  I  com- 
mend it  to  tliose  of  my  colleagues  wiio 
share  my  interest  m  iniproved  po6t;U 
services 

An  additional  recent  action  in  this  -e- 
gard  is  a  resolution  passed  b\  the  Board 
of  Directors  of  the  National  League  of 
Postmasters  which  endorses  my  Etmend- 
ment  and  urges  its  inclusion  in  the  Sen- 
ate postal  reiorm  bill  I  would  also  hke 
to  share  with  my  colleagues  a  copy  of 
that  resolution: 

I  From  the  Wall  Street  Journal.  May  18,  1976) 
Postal    PoLmcs — As    Mail     Service     Sinks 

Congress  and  President  Try  to  Avoid  the 

Issue 

(By    James  Hyatt  and  Walter  Mossberg  i 

Washington — The  troubled  US  Postal 
Service  is  fast  becoming  the  political  tar 
baby  of  the  year. 

Although  the  service  is  nearing  financial 
collapse  and  pleading  for  help,  mast  politi- 
cians are  studiously  avoiding  its  siicliy  prob- 
lems. 

The  p.-esidentlal  candidates  seldom  talk 
about  postal  troubles  The  Postmaster  Geii- 
eral  recently  complained  that  the  'White 
House  wouldn't  ever,  return  his  phone  calls. 
A  series  of  intense  negotiations  this  month 
has  so  far  failed  to  budge  President  Ford  and 
his  top  advisers  from  their  opposition  to 
further  postal  aid 

On  Capitol  Hill  there  Is  ple:.ty  of  com- 
plaining about  rat*  increases  and  service  cut- 
backs, but  little  is  done  "In  an  election 
year,"  declares  Democratic  Rep.  William 
Ford  of  Michigan  a  senior  member  o1  the 
Ho\ise  Post  Office  Committee  "You  cant  lose 
votes  by  criticizing  the  Postal  Service.  You 
can  only  lose  votes  by  defending  It" 

Much  of  the  political  energy  being  invested 
in  the  postal  problem  is  devoted  to  finger- 
pDlnting  Some  in  Congress  accuse  the  'White 
House  of  dodging  the  issue,  while  White 
House  men  blame  low  worker  productivity 
in  the  Postal  Service.  The  postal  unions  re- 
ject that  charge  and  instead  attack  the 
White  House  and  Postal  management  In  a 
recent  ful'.-page  newspaper  ad  one  union  de- 
clared. "Grown  men  are  playing  Post  Office' 
in  Washington.  And  they  re  kissing  off  the 
.American   public." 

SrsSIDT   IS   STALLED 

There  is  some  talk  In  Congress  of  various 
alternatives  to  cope  with  postal  ills — of  pro- 
viding higher  subsidies  or  permitting  full 
competition  by  private  carriers  or  restoring 
congressional  control  of  the  independent 
Postal  Service  But  none  of  these  Ideas  com- 
mands much  support-  A  bill  to  double  the 
service's  subsidy  of  $1.5  billion  a  year  has 
had  rough  going  in  the  House,  has  been 
marking  time  in  the  Senate  and  Is  being 
cold -shouldered  by  the  White  Ho'ose. 
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So  Postmaster  General  Benjamin  Pranklln 
Ballar  Is  being  left  for  now  to  struggle  along 
in  a  deef>enlng  financial  morass,  with  an- 
nual deficits  exceeding  fl  billion  He  wUl 
probably  resort  to  further  service  reductions 
this  year  and  may  have  to  seek  atlU  higher 
rates  next   year. 

In  the  end.  the  politicians  may  have  to 
come  to  grips  with  the  postal  troubles  In  one 
way  or  another.  Whatever  measures  postal 
management  chooses  to  try  to  escape  real 
disaster,  Congress  will  take  some  heat  from 
the  public  Service  cuts  already  announced 
have  brought  streams  of  complaints  to  Capi- 
tol Hill,  and  the  lawmakers  would  surely  get 
a  share  of  the  blame  for  any  disaster.  "It  is 
temporarily  popular  to  kick  the  Postal  Serv- 
ice," Rep.  Ford  declares,  "but  If  It  collapses, 
everyone's  going  to  be  fumbling  to  explain 
where  they  were  when  the  dam  began  to 
break." 

Even  now  argiaes  Patrick  J.  Nllan.  lobbyist 
for  the  American  Postal  Workers  Union, 
"Unless  he  l.s  deaf,  dumb  and  blind,  no  poli- 
tician In  Wa-shlngton  can  be  unaware  that 
the  US  Postal  Service  needs  more  tax  funds 
to  keep  functioning  '  But  so  far  Congress 
and  the  White  House  prefer  not  to  see,  hear 
or  discuss  the  unpleasant  truths  about  the 
malls. 

POLmCAL   AVCSSION 

The  politicians'  aversion  to  postal  matters 
stems  partly  from  the  Postal  Reorganization 
Act  of  1970,  which  converted  the  old  Pont 
Office  Department  into  the  new  Postal  Serv- 
ice. To  excise  political  Influence,  that  law 
made  the  Postmaster  General  art  appointee 
of  a  separate  board  of  governors,  Instead  of 
his  being  nominated  by  the  President.  The 
law  also  stripped  Congress  of  lt«  politically 
charged  power  to  set  postage  rateft  and  postal 
workers'  wages,  and  to  select  )ocal  post- 
masters. I 

The  lawmakers  couldn't  have  fbeen  hap- 
pier. "The  Postal  Service  Is  the  ktjid  of  prob- 
lem most  members  think  shouldiift  exist  It's 
like  roaches  In  the  kitchen."  says  one  con- 
gressional staff  aide  "When  you  really  get 
down  to  It.  they  don't  even  want  to  think 
about  It"  Says  one  Congressman,  "It  took  us 
20  years  to  get  rid  of  It  Why  should  we  want 
It  back?" 

There  Is  another  reason  why  Conirress  Isn't 
rushing  to  the  rescue  of  the  Postal  Service 
resentment  of  what  many  members  feel  are 
pressure     tactics     by     Postmaster     General 
Ballar. 

Convinced  he  can't  expect  mucfa  help  soon 
from  the  politicians,  and  believing  the  pub- 
lic won't  accept  another  rate  boo(«t  now  Mr 
Ballar  has  chosen  to  cut  postal  services.  He 
ha.s  announced  plans  to  close  many  small 
rural  post  offices  (thoutjh  that  would  .save 
only  a  few  million  dollars  a  yearl  and  to 
slash  downtown  business  mall  deliveries  In 
ble  cities  from  two  to  one  dally.  And  the 
Postal  Board  of  Governors  has  authorized 
the  legal  work  needed  to  propose  by  mid- 
summer the  bl<^eest  cut  yet.  eliminating  .Sa»- 
iirdav  mall  delivery  everywhere — at  a  saving 
of  $360  million  a  year 

RtTRAL   AND   DUSINESS   WRATH 

Mr.  Ballar  In.slsts  the  cuts  aren't  being 
made  with  the  Intent  of  pushing  Coneress  to 
provide  help,  but  thev  have  brought  down 
the  wrath  of  rural  and  business  constituents 
upon  a  laree  number  of  lawmakers  In  re- 
sDonse  to  rural  complaints,  about  50  mem- 
bers of  Coneress  recentlv  sued  the  Po'tal 
Service  to  block  the  closedowns  of  small  post 
ofU'-es 

The  economy  moves  have  cost  the  Postal 
Service  dearlv  In  contrresslonal  suntjort 
Thev  have  led  critics  such  as  Rep.  Patricia 
Schroeder  a  Colorado  Democrat,  to  charge 
that  all  the  service  cuts  are  merely  political 
maneuvers  to  scare  Coneress  Into  ponvlng 
up  more  subsidy  monev  And  they  have 
prompted  postal  allies  like  Rep.  Ford  and 
Sen  Gale  McGee  of  Wyoming,  chairman 
of  the  Senate  Post  Office  Committee,  to 
plead  for  a  halt  to  the  cuts  they  believe  Mr. 


Ballar  is  pursuing  without  enough  sensitivity 
to  political  considerations.  "We've  told  Bal- 
lar that  If  he  doesn't  get  off  this  service-cut- 
ting kick,  we  aren't  going  to  lose  any  more 
skin   for  him.  "   Rep    Ford  says. 

"Ballar  makes  a  big  mistake  In  not  lis- 
tening to  Sen.  McGee  and  others  who  are 
telling  him  about  the  political  costs  of  the 
8er\'lce  cuts,"  says  Jerome  Waldle,  lobbyist 
for  the  letter-carriers  union  and  a  former 
member  of  Congress  "They're  costing  him 
the  public  confidence  of  the  country,  and 
once  the  country  becomes  manifestly  un- 
happy. Congress  follows." 

Mr  Waldle  says  the  congressional  cool- 
ness to  the  expanded  subsidy  bill  Is  "an  ex- 
pression of  exa8p>eratlon  with  the  Postal  Ser- 
vice on  the  part  of  the  average  member"  In 
debating  the  bill  on  the  House  floor  last 
year.  Democratic  Rep.  Wayne  Hays  of  Ohio 
summed  up  much  congressional  opinion  by 
charging  that  the  service  "has  ruined  the 
mall  system  In  the  United  States." 

A  Congress  so  unhappy,  postal  allies 
and  critics  agree,  isn't  likely  to  vote  blithely 
the  billions  needed  to  balance  the  postal 
budget.  (The  services'  deficits  are  escalat- 
ing; It  had  a  loss  of  $1.6  billion  during  Its 
first  four  years  and  will  have  a  loas  of 
nearly  that  much  Just  In  the  present  fiscal 
year,  ending  June  30.) 

But  even  If  Congress  should  pass  the  sub- 
sidy bill.  It  Is  considered  doubtful  that  Presi- 
dent Ford  would  go  along  Budget  Director 
James  Lynn  said  In  February.  "We  don't 
believe"  that  the  service  "has  made  a  case" 
for  more  aid.  In  March,  the  administration 
position  softened  only  slightly,  when  Press 
Secretary  Ron  Nessen  said  Mr.  Ford  might 
support  a  "very  modest"  added  subsidy  But 
the  White  House  line  against  an  expanded 
subsidy   has  since   hardened 

And  In  a  recent  letter  to  the  letter-car- 
riers union.  President  Ford  sought  to  buy 
more  time.  "It  is  premature  to  conclude 
that  an  Increased  taxpayer  subsidy  Is  the 
only  answer."  he  wrote,  promising  that  the 
administration  "will  be  considering  several 
alternatives  for  action  during  the  next  few 
months" 

Like  other  politicians.  President  Ford  ap- 
parently feels  there  are  big  risks  In  plunging 
Into  the  postal  mess.  "He  Is  under  the  gun  to 
keep  the  budget  down."  explains  Rep  Ed- 
ward Derwlnskl  of  Illinois,  ranking  Republi- 
can on  the  House  Post  Office  Committee  "If 
he  came  In  with  a  substantial  request,  he'd 
get  shouted  at  for  pouring  good  money  after 
bad   " 

Balling  out  the  Postal  Service.  Mr  Der- 
wlnskl says,  wouldn't  be  an  accomplishment 
that  Is  "readily  exploitable"  In  the  presiden- 
tial campaign.  "It  Isn't  the  kind  of  Issue 
your  Madison  Avenue  genius  Uke.s,"  he  says. 
"He  wants  you  to  solve  Palestine,  or  Cy- 
priis.  or  whip  cancer  The  Post  Office  la 
more  of  a  pain  In  the  neck  than  anything 
else" 

Still,  many  Democrats  in  Congre&s  believe 
It  Is  properly  the  President's  pain  in  the 
neck,  partly  because  he  appoints  the  service's 
board  of  governors.  "If  the  President  wants 
to  Improve  the  service.  "  fumes  Rep  Schroe- 
der. "he  can  put  some  people  In  there  who 
know  which  side  of  a  stamp  you  lick."  In- 
stead, she  claims.  "The  President  Is  pretend- 
ing he's  never  heard  of  the  Postal  Service." 

The  belief  that  the  W'  tte  House  is  play- 
ing politics  with  the  Issxie  has  prompted  fear 
among  Congressmen  that  approving  a  postal 
subsidy  Increase  would  expose  them  to  a 
White  House  squeeze  play  The  President 
might  veto  Congress"  bill  as  being  too  ex- 
pensive, and  take  credit  later  for  proposing 
some  other  pl'>n  of  his  own.  So.  before  an  In- 
creased subsidy  can  be  pa'«ed.  Sen  McGee 
says,  ""there  has  to  be  a  bona  fide  move""  from 
the  White  House  to  support  the  idea. 

That  Isn't  the  legislation's  only  problem. 
The  chief  advocates  of  a  bigger  subsidy,  the 
postal  committees  of  both  houses,  have  lost 
much  of  their  old  clout  since  the  1970  law 


took  patronage  out  of  the  Post  Office.  Many 
younger  Congressmen  now  regard  the  com- 
mittees as  undesirable  legislative  backwaters, 
and  their  members  are  often  viewed  as 
a{>ologlsts  for  the  Postal  Service. 

That  problem  surfaced  sharply  last  fall 
when  the  House,  acting  against  the  wishes  of 
iti  postal  committee,  Insisted  on  amending 
Its  \er8lon  of  the  subsidy  bill  Twice,  on  the 
House  floor,  a  majority  adopted  an  amend- 
ment sponsored  by  Democratic  Rep  Alexan- 
der of  Arkansas  to  return  full  control  of  the 
postal  budget  to  Congress. 

■"Those  votes  caught  us  by  surprise.""  Rep. 
Ford,  a  committee  leader,  admits.  ""E^•en 
though  we'd  heard  a  lot  of  complaining,  we 
underestimated  the  reservoir  of  resentment 
In  the  House." 

So  great  Is  the  discontent,  says  Rep  Paul 
Simon  (D.,  111.),  that  "If  a  vote  were  taken 
right  now  between  the  o!d  system  or  this, 
the  vote  would  tte  flve-to-one  to  go  back  to 
the  old  system."  But  Sen.  McGee,  Rep.  Ford 
and  others  don't  believe  most  angry  Con- 
gressmen really  want  that.  So  the  postal  com- 
mittee leaders  are  clinging  to  their  subsidy 
proposals 

However,  the  subsidy  bill  Is  off  to  a  rocky 
start  In  Congress  Sponsors  were  cheered 
when  the  Senate  Budget  Committee  voted  to 
Include  81  billion  for  additional  po«5taJ  sub- 
•ildles  In  the  new  fiscal  year  but  were  Jolted 
when  House-Senate  conferees  on  ihe  budget 
total  later  decided  against  the  extra  funds 
And  plans  by  the  Senate  Post  Office  Com- 
mittee to  act  directly  on  the  subsidy  bill 
stalled  this  month  when  the  White  House 
opposed  a  subsidy  Increase. 

Sen  McGee  t^lU  try  In  the  next  month  or 
so  to  get  the  Senate  to  pass  a  subsidy  bill  un- 
encumbered by  an  Alexander-type  amend- 
ment. He  hopes  to  be  able  to  kill  the  budget- 
control  Idea  for  good  when  the  Senate  and 
House  bills  are  compromised  In  a  conference 
committee. 

Still,  the  House  rebellion  -wtJuld  probably 
require  Inclusion  of  some  provLsjons  restor- 
ing to  Congress  a  more  direct  role  In  postal 
affairs.  That  might  mean  stepped-tip  con- 
gressional supervision  of  the  postal  budget 
or  a  moratorium  on  service  cuts  and  rate 
increases. 

Or  some  move  could  emerge  to  pin  more 
responsibility  on  the  White  House  Both  Rep 
Alexander,  and  Rep  Ford  want  to  make  the 
Postmaster  General  once  again  a  presiden- 
tial appointee,  confirmed  by  the  Senate  "I 
want  to  put  the  President  on  the  spot."  Rep. 
Ford  explains. 

Meanwhile,  until  the  p>olltlclans  act,  Mr. 
Ballar  will  keep  cutting  services.  "When  I 
look  at  those  two  House  votes  last  fall,  and  I 
look  at  the  size  of  the  federal  deficit.  "  he 
says.  "I've  got  to  operate  on  the  assumption 
we  aren't  going  to  get  more  money.  Of 
course.  If  I'm  wrong.  It'll  help  a  great  deal. 
But  I  can't  count  on  It." 

Resolction 

Whereas  sufficient  time  has  elapsed  to  as- 
sess the  operation  of  the  US  Postal  Service 
under  the  Postal  Reorganization  Act  of  1970; 
and 

Whereas  the  performance  In  the  past  Ave 
years  of  the  quasi -independent  agency  has 
resulted  In  a  general  deterioration  of  mall 
service  to  the  American  people;  and 

Whereas  the  postal  management  In  Weish- 
Ington  has  so  isolated  Itself  as  to  make  It 
unaccountable  and  unresponsive  to  the  peo- 
ple; and 

WhereM  the  current  management  has  not 
responded  to  the  changing  postal  needs  of 
the  American  people;  and 

Whereas  the  pKDstal  management  has 
chosen  to  take  out  Its  financial  woes  on  those 
postal  patrons  who  reside  In  non- metropoli- 
tan areas: 

Be  It  Therefore  Resolved.  That  the  Na- 
tional League  of  Postmasters  supports  fun- 
damental changes  In  the  Postal  Reorganiza- 
tion Act  of  1970  to  restore  the  accountability 
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of  the  top  postal  management  to  the  people 
the  Postal  Service  was  created  to  serve; 

Be  It  Further  Resolved.  That  the  League 
believes  that  Congress  must  intervene  to  cor- 
rect existing  Inefficiencies  In  the  postal  sys- 
tem through  the  means  exp.'-es.'iPd  in  the 
House-passed  pKJstal  reform  bill,  specifically 
the  Alexander  amendment  to  reqxilre  the 
Postal  Service  to  come  to  Congress  annually 
to  Justify  Its  budget  and  to  secure  an  an- 
nual appropriation. 

Be  It  Further  Resolved.  That  the  League 
supports  the  House  provision  requiring 
Presidential  appointment  and  Senate  con- 
firmation of  the  Postmaster  General  and  the 
Deputy  Postmaster  General 

Be  it  Further  Resolved.  That  the  Na- 
tional League  of  Postmasters  urges  that  the 
Senate  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service  Com- 
mittee Include  the  above-mentioned  provi- 
sions in  Its  postal  reform  bill. 


HEARINGS      CONCLUDED     ON     H  R. 
13131.  AMENDING  CLAYTON  ACT 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previou."^  ordpr  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  New  Jer.sey  "Mr  Rodino'  is 
recognized  for  5  minutes 

Mr.  RODINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  House 
Judiciary  Subcommittee  on  Monopolies 
and  Commercial  Law  has  now  concluded 
Its  hearing,<;  on  H.R.  13131.  a  bill  to 
amend  section  7  of  the  Clayton  Act  to 
provide  for  premerger  notification,  wait- 
ing, and  stay  requirements.  In  the  course 
of  our  hearings,  we  have  heard  from 
officials  of  the  Federal  Trade  Commis- 
sion and  the  Antitrust  Division  of  the 
Justice  Department,  econumists,  a  rep- 
resentative of  the  American  Bar  Asso- 
ciation, attorneys  in  private  practice,  in- 
terested members  of  the  business  com- 
munity, and  the  distinguished  former 
chairman  of  our  committee.  Emanuel 
Celler.  I  would  like  to  note  that  the 
hearing  record  on  H.R.  13131  will  re- 
main open  until  Friday.  May  28,  1976.  in 
order  to  receive  further  comments  and 
written  submissions  on  this  legislation, 
which  I  am  sponsoring. 

I  would  like  to  request  permission  to 
revise  and  extend  my  remarks  on  this 
important  and  vitally  needed  measure. 


EULOGY  FOR  THE  LATE  HONOR- 
ABLE WILLIAM   BARRETT 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
woman from  California  i  Mrs.  Burke  >  is 
recognized  for  5  mmutes. 

Mrs.  BURKE  of  California.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, in  the  space  of  just  a  few  weeks,  the 
House  has  lost  two  distinguished  and  re- 
spected colleagues  in  Wright  Patman 
and.  just  last  month,  Bill  Barrett.  Bill 
will  long  be  remembered  for  his  pains- 
taking work  and  leadership  on  behalf 
of  housing  legislation.  He  was  the  archi- 
tect of  laws  which  have  had  great  posi- 
tive impact  on  the  needs  of  minorities 
and  the  poor  of  this  Nation. 

Beginning  with  the  landmark  Hous- 
ing and  Urban  Development  Act  of  1965, 
Bill  went  on  to  fashion  Uie  Demonstra- 
tion Cities  Act  of  1966:  the  Housing  and 
Urban  Development  Acts  of  1968.  1969, 
and  1970;  the  Housing  and  Community 
Development  Act  of  1974;  and  the 
Emergency  Housing  Act  of  1975. 

Bill  will  also  be  remembered  for  his 
wonderfully    luiique    approach    to    con- 


stituent representation.  He  returned  to 
hLs  district  every  evening  after  the 
House  adjourned  to  meet  with  con- 
stituents— often  into  the  early  morning 
hours.  Such  tireless  energy  made  him  an 
effective  Representative — a  man  of 
whom  we  can  be  very  proud.  He  will  be 
sorely  missed. 


ANNOUNCEMENT  AS  TO  VOTE 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  California  '  Mr.  Danielson  >  is 
recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  D.^NIELSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  due  to 
oCBcial  business  of  the  Committee  on  Vet- 
erans' Affairs  I  was  compelled  to  be  ab- 
sent from  the  session  of  the  House  held 
on  Monday.  May  17.  1976.  and  for  that 
reason  missed  rollcall  votes  Nos.  271  and 
272.  I  wish  the  Record  to  show  how  I 
would  have  voted  had  I  been  present  for 
those  roUcalls. 

A5  to  rollcall  No.  271.  on  S.  2679.  to 
establu^h  a  Commission  on  Security  and 
Cooperation  in  Europe — I  would  have 
\"ot^  "yea." 

As  to  rollcall  No.  272.  on  House  Pveso- 
lution  1183.  the  rule  providing  for  the 
consideration  of  H.R.  10210.  the  Unem- 
ployment Compensation  Amendments  of 
1975 — I  would  have  voted  "yea." 


THE  HONORABLE  JOHN  W. 
McCORMACK 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Kentucky  (Mr.  Natcheri  is 
recognized  for  15  minutes. 

Mr.  NATCHER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  want 
to  commend  you  on  the  excellent  state- 
ment that  you  made  at  the  time  our 
distinguished  former  Speaker,  John  W. 
McCormack,  visited  with  us  in  the  House 
Chamber  on  May  12.  1976. 

When  I  was  sworn  in  as  a  Member  of 
Congress  on  January  6.  1954.  I  soon 
learned  that  our  friend.  John  W.  McCor- 
mack. was  one  of  the  Members  in  the 
House  who  always  assisted  new  Members 
and  his  door  was  open  at  all  times  for 
advice  and  assistance  to  a  newly  elected 
Member  of  the  House  of  Representatives. 
This  a  jplied  not  only  to  those  of  us  who 
sat  on  the  Democratic  side  of  the  aisle, 
but  to  "^he  new  Members  who  sat  on  the 
Flepublnan  side.  Like  all  new  Members, 
I  wantec  to  get  a  good  start  in  the  House 
and  shortly  after  I  was  sworn  in  I  went 
to  see  Mr.  McCormack.  His  guidance  and 
his  counsel  was  freely  given  and  he  was 
loved  and  respected  by  all  of  the  Mem- 
bers of  the  House. 

It  was  a  distinct  honor  and  privilege 
for  me  to  serve  wnth  our  former  Speaker 
from  the  date  that  I  was  sworn  in  as  a 
Member  until  January  3.  1971.  the  date 
of  his  retirement  as  a  Member  of  Con- 
gress and  as  Speaker  of  the  House. 

A5  you  know.  Mr.  Speaker,  our  friend, 
JohnW.  McCormack  sen-ed  as  Speaker 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  from 
January  10,  1962.  until  January-  3,  1971, 
which  was  the  longest  consecutive  tenure 
that  any  Speaker  has  served  since  the 
opening  day  of  the  first  Congress  on 
March  4,  1789. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  status  of  our  Nation 


is  built  on  the  careers  of  such  men  as 
John  W.  McCormack.  Down  through  the 
years  the  outstanding  Members  of  the 
House  have  performed  the  demanding 
and  necessary  assignments  which  must 
be  done  every  day  and  these  men  and 
women  have  to  make  hard  and  unpopu- 
lar decisions  at  times.  Eniring  our  time 
giants  have  walked  the  face  of  the  Earth 
and  John  W.  McCormack  was  one  among 
them.  Never  was  there  anyone  more 
dedicated  to  the  ser^'ice  he  performed  or 
the  p>eople  he  served.  He  has  a  mind  that 
has  never  flagged,  a  physical  well-being 
that  age  and  prodigious  exertions  can- 
not attack. 

As  we  all  know.  Mr.  Speaker,  our  for- 
mer Speaker  has  charm  and  wit  and  he 
always  extended  a  warm  courtesy  and 
consideration  toward  others  at  all  times 
The  Members  of  the  House,  regardless 
of  party,  were  impressed  by  his  intelli- 
gence and  dedication,  his  compassion 
and  his  humor.  He  loves  his  country,  his 
State,  and  the  House  of  Representatives. 
This  is  the  greatest  legislative  body  in 
the  world  and  it  has  acquired  this  honor 
and  distinction  by  virtue  of  having  such 
men  as  John  W.  McCormack  to  serve  as 
Members. 

In  future  years  historians  writing 
about  the  House  of  Representatives  will 
often  mention  the  name  of  John  W  Mc- 
Cormack. As  you  have  probaJDly  heard 
me  say.  Mr.  Speaker,  when  history  re- 
cords the  story  of  John  W.  McCormack's 
tenure  in  the  Congress,  it  will  state  that 
in  addition  to  his  many  other  duties  and 
offices  that  he  filled  as  a  Member  of  the 
House,  he  served  as  chairman  of  the  Se- 
lect Committee  on  Astronautics  and 
Space  Exploration.  After  the  Soviet 
Union  succeeded  in  placing  Sputnik  I  in 
orbit  on  October  4.  1957.  a  select  com- 
mittee composed  of  13  Members  of  the 
House  and  13  Members  of  the  Senate 
were  named  and  after  conducting  hear- 
ings for  a  period  of  1  year,  prepared  and 
passed  through  the  House  and  the  Sen- 
ate the  legislation  creating  the  Space 
Agency  and  shortly  thereafter  the  neces- 
sary resolution  setting  up  the  Committee 
on  Science  and  Technolog^•.  On  the  ini- 
tial select  committee  we  had  seven  Mem- 
bers on  the  Democratic  side  composed  of 
John  W.  McCormack.  chairman,  together 
with  Representatives  Overton  Brooks, 
Brooks  Hays.  Leo  W  C'Brien.  Lee  Met- 
CALF.  William  H  Natcher.  and  B  F, 
Slsk.  On  the  Republican  side  we  had  as 
the  ranking  minority  Member,  the  Hon- 
orable Joseph  W.  Martin.  Jr..  together 
with  Representatives  Leslie  C  Arends. 
Gordon  L  McDonough.  James  G  Pulton. 
Kenneth  B  Keating,  and  Gerald  R  Ford 
Mr.  Speaker.  President  Ford  today  would 
say  to  you  that  his  assignment  on  this 
select  committee  was  one  of  the  most 
fascinating  assignments  that  he  has  ever 
filled  during  his  career  as  a  public  offi- 
cial. I  can  make  the  same  statement  and 
I  know  all  of  tlie  others  who  served  with 
us  under  the  chairmanship  of  our  former 
Speaker  would  agree 

Again.  I  want  to  commend  you.  Mr 
Speaker,  on  your  excellent  statement  and 
recognition  of  our  former  Speaker  on 
May  12,  1976  It  is  impossible  to  surpass 
in  sincerity  or  depth  of  feelings  some  of 
the  words  that  have  been  so  well  -^-ritten 
and  eloquently  spoken  about  our  former 
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Speaker.  The  achievements  at  Mr.  Mc- 
C^ormaxk  on  the  American  scene  over  Uie 
years  will  be  long  remembered,  and 
uKain,  I  want  you  to  know  that  one  of  the 
nicest  things  that  has  happened  to  me 
during  my  career  as  a  Memb«r  of  Con- 
►;rt's>s  is  the  opportunity  that  I  have  had 
U)  ii.s.s(Kiate  with  and  to  be  |i  friend  of 
John  W.  Mc'C'(':ri;H(  k 


A  HAPPY  ENDING 

Th«  aPBAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  Houses  the  gentle- 
man from  Iowa  tMr.  Mezvi5i|kyi  Ls  rec- 
ognized for  5  minutes 

Mr.  MEZVINSKY  Mr.  speaker,  6 
months  ago  16  Members  <  f  Congress 
sent  letters  to  officials  of  the  Soviet 
Union,  Secretar>-  General  Le  tnid  Brezh- 
jiev  and  Ambassador  Anatol:  Dobrynln. 
asking  their  assistance  in  si  curing  exit 
visas  for  Sofia  Belotserkovski  ya  and  her 
daughters. 

Married  to  Edward  Gorin  a  member 
of  the  Baltimore  Symphony  Orchestra, 
Sofia  had  tried  for  3  year  to  obtain 
permission  to  join  her  husl  and  in  the 
United  States.  Mr.  Gorin  wa  fired  from 
the  Bolshipi  Symphony  Orchi  stra  for  re- 
fusing to  Renounce  his  formfl  •  colleagues 
who  hatt  emigrated  from  the  Soviet 
Union.  Unable  to  And  work  he  applied 
for  exit  flsas  for  himself  an<  his  family. 
Only  his  was  granted.  Upa  i  receipt  of 
the  visa  ne  was  told  that  he  lad  to  leave 
the  country  within  5  days  )r  face  Im- 
prisonment. Prom  the  time  he  left,  the 
Gorlns  have  been  trying  ta  reestablish 
their  family  life 

This  story,  unlike  many  s  arles  of  So- 
viet citizens  who  wish  to  ei  ligrate,  has 
a  happy  ending  Mr.  Gorin  nd  his  wife 
and  daughters  were  in  mj  office  this 
morning,  having  finally  arrii  ed  in  Balti- 
more. I  wanted  to  share  thi  story  with 
our  colleagues  as  a  remlnde;  that  some- 
times our  seemingly  futile  ef  arts  are  not 
in  vain.  I  am  sure  that  you  vill  join  me 
in  welcoming  the  newly  reu  lited  Gorin 
family  to  the  United  States. 


JUSTICE    DENIGRAlTED 

'Mr.  KOCH  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  extend  his  remJrks  at  this 
point  In  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  KOCH.  Mr.  Speaker,  1  iday  I  read 
in  the  New  York  Times  that  1  lugene  Hol- 
lander, a  nursing  home  opera  or  who  was 
one  of  the  chief  perpetrators  )f  medicaid 
fraud  in  the  State  of  New  Yo  k,  has  been 
given  a  su.spended  prison  s  ^ntence.  In 
dollars  alone  his  fraud  was  s(  >  great  that 
he  has  agreed  to  pay  New  [York  State 
$1,000,000  in  restitution  and|$250.000  in 
fines  within  6  months,  and  :  urther,  not 
to  engage  in  the  nursing  h<me  field  or 
any  related  activity. 

The  sentencing  judge,  Jis  tice  MUton 
MoUen.  according  to  the  New  York 
Times  report,  said  in  the  SV  te  supreme 
court  in  Brooklyn . 

A  prison  sentence  In  this  U  stance  Is  the 
equivalent  of  a  death  sentenci  . 

According  to  the  Times : 

Moments  earlier,  the  Justice  lad  read  Into 
the  record  excerpts  from  repor  s  by  medical 
experts  who  had  agreed  that  :  Ir  Hollander 
would  probably  commit  sulcld  i  If  Incarcer- 


ated, or  would  suffer  se%'ere  aggravation  oi 
a  current  heart  ailment.  The  likelihood  of 
suicide  was  said  to  be  a  result  of  18  months 
spent  by  Mr.  Hollander  In  Nazi  concentration 
campw. 

This  sentence  is  in  addition  to  a  Fed- 
eral court  sentence  of  May  4  in  which 
Judge  Jack  B  Welnsteln  of  the  U.S.  dis- 
trict court  in  Brooklyn  had  also  sen- 
tenced Mr.  Hollander  in  a  way  different 
than  ordinarily  occurs  There,  the  judge 
ordered  that  the  former  president  of  a 
Metropolitan  Nursing  Home  Association 
spend  5  nights  a  week  for  as  much  as  8 
months  in  a  detention  center.  The  New 
York  Times  article  goes  on  to  say  that — 

The  Judge  had  added  that  the  sentence 
could  be  shortened  If  Mr  Hollander  could 
satisfy  Federal  officials  that  he  had  paid  back 
all  he  owed  and  that  he  no  longer  was  con- 
nected with  the  nursing  home  Industry. 

Mr  Speaker,  such  favored  treatment 
of  Mr  Hollander  brings  the  judicial  .sys- 
tem Into  gross  disrepute  and  in  thLs  case 
it  is  both  the  Federal  and  State  courts 
which  should  be  criticized  I  happen  to 
know  both  Justice  MoUen  and  Jud?e 
Welnsteln  and  I  have  a  high  regard  for 
both  of  them  as  decent,  able,  ethical  men 
But  I  must  say  I  am  grievously  disap- 
pointed in  what  occurred  To  those  who 
say  it  is  inappropriate  to  criticize  judges 
for  their  decisions,  I  say  they  are  not 
infallible  and  above  criticism,  and  criti- 
cize I  will. 

I  am  proud  to  state  that  it  was  as  a 
result  of  my  urging  that  Senator  Frank 
Moss,  chairman  of  the  Senate  Special 
Committee  on  the  Aging,  brought  his 
committee  to  the  State  of  New  York  In 
January  1974  and  undertook  the  basic 
investigation  of  the  nursing  home  scan- 
dal Initially  involving  Dr.  Bernard  Berg- 
man and  then  extending  to  others.  I  was 
especially  pleased  and  proud  that  as  one 
of  his  first  actions,  the  new  Governor, 
our  former  colleague,  Hugh  Carey,  ap- 
pointed a  special  prosecutor  to  investi- 
gate the  nursing  home  industry  because 
of  the  revelations  that  came  about  .\s 
a  result  of  the  Moss  Committee  hearings. 
And  I  am  also  proud  that  Senator  Moss 
Invited  me  to  participate  in  those  hear- 
ings and  e.\amlne  the  witnesses,  which 
I  did. 

Governor  Carey  appointed  Charles  J. 
Hynes  as  a  deputy  attorney  general  and 
special  State  prosecutor  How  depressed 
Mr  Hynes  must  be.  by  the  courts'  ac- 
tions. Let  me  quote  hLs  remarks  follow- 
in.?  yesterday's  court  decision: 

He  (Eugene  Hollander)  stole  more  fla- 
grantly than  anyone  else  In  the  Industry,  and 
the  principal  objective  was  to  build  for  him- 
self a  life  of  luxury  and  prestige  on  the 
backs  of  those  committed  to  his  care  He 
remodeled  his  Fifth  Avenue  apartment  at  a 
cost  of  ne«irly  $30,000;  he  purchased  more 
than  $12,000  worth  of  paintings.  Including 
two  Renotrs — and  In  both  instances  these 
costs  were  disguised  as  expenses  related  to 
the  care  of  patients  In  his  nursing  homes. 

What  I  find  difficult  to  understand  Is 
how.  il  Mr.  Hollanders  Nazi  concentra- 
tion camp  experience  so  affected  him 
that  he  would  now  commit  suicide  if  im- 
prisoned, he  could  have  taken  medicaid 
funds  for  his  own  benefit  and  conse- 
quently forced  the  elderly  sick  to  live  In 
r>oor  circumstances.  If  that  becomes  an 
acceptable  defense  to  imprisorunent,  then 
every  other  convicted  defendant  should 


be  able  to  find  comparable  psychiatric 
reasons  to  ask  for  similar  lenient  treat- 
ment. 

I  believe  that  if  we  permit  white  col- 
lar criminals  to  escape  prison  and  simply 
engage  in  restitution,  it  places  in  ques- 
tion our  right  to  punish  with  prison  the 
poor  who  engage  in  physical  crimes  of 
violence  I  am  one  of  thase  who  believes 
that  our  judicial  system  is  verging  on 
bankruptcy  We  do  not  apprehend  our 
criminals  In  sufficient  numbers  and  when 
we  do  apprehend  them  In  limited  num- 
bers, we  do  not  adequately  punish  tliem 
When  the  re'.elations  are  such  as  they 
were  in  this  case,  that  someone  has  en- 
riched himself  on  the  bodies  of  those 
elderly  entrusted  to  his  care  by  the  Fed- 
eral Government,  and  at  the  expense  of 
the  U.S.  taxpayer,  it  is  shocking  to  find 
that  such  an  individual  does  not  go  to 
jail.  Such  kid  glove  handling  of  Mr.  Hol- 
lander must  reinforce,  whether  tnie  or 
not,  the  feelings  that  pervade  so  many 
in  our  society  today,  that  the  rich  set 
richer,  the  poor  gel  poorer  and  it  is  not 
what  you  know,  but  whom  you  know  that 
counts 

Once  a  sentence  has  been  imposed  un- 
der our  system,  it  cannot  be  changed 
other  than  reduced  But  I  would  feel  less 
of  a  legislator  if  I  sat  silently  by  and  let 
this  travesty  of  justice  occur  without 
stating  my  disseiu 


PUBLIC  PARTICIPATION  IN  GOV- 
ERNMENT PROCEEDINGS  ACT  OF 
1976 

(Mr.  KOCH  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.  > 

Mr.  KOCH  Mr.  Speaker,  tcxlay  with 
our  colleagues  Yvonne  Burke.  Michael 
Harrington.  Tobey  Moffett.  Ned  Patti- 
soN.  and  John  Seiberling.  who  are  llie 
initiating  prime  sponsors  with  Chairman 
Peter  Rodino  and  I  are  introducing  legis- 
lation which  will  permit  the  award  of 
reasonable  attorney  fees  and  other  ex- 
penses for  public  participation  before 
Federal  agencies  The  bill,  known  as  the 
Public  Participation  in  Government 
Proceedings  Act  of  1976.  has  been  intro- 
duced in  the  other  body  by  Senator  Ken- 
nedy as  S.  2715.  and  on  Wednesday. 
May  12.  was  reported  favorably  by  the 
Senate  Judiciary  Committee. 

In  part,  thus  legislation  Is  in  response 
to  the  Supreme  Court  decision  of  last 
year.  Alyeska  Pipeline  Co.  against 
Wilderness  Society.  In  that  ca.se  the 
Court  held  that  unless  there  was  a  spe- 
cific statute  allowing  attorney's  fees  that 
attorney's  fees  would  not  be  awarded. 

While  a  few  limited  attorney's  fees 
pro\isions  do  exist  in  specific  areas,  there 
is  no  comprehensive  statute.  Under  the 
Pubhc  Participation  in  Government  Pro- 
ceedings Act.  each  agency  is  authorized 
to  award  rea.sonable  attorney  fees,  ex- 
pert witness  fees,  and  other  costs  of  par- 
ticipation when  public  participation  can 
reasonably  be  expected  to  promote  a  full 
and  fair  determination  of  the  issues  in- 
volved In  the  proceeding. 

To  be  eligible  a  person  or  class  of  per- 
sons mu.st  be  reasonably  expe^^ted  to  ."sub- 
stantially contribute  to  a  fair  determina- 
tion of  the  proceeding,  and  the  person's 
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or  classes'  economic  intere.^t  in  the  case 
must  be  small  or  their  resources  .so  small 
that  they  could  not  participate  without 
an  award. 

The  act  applies  to  all  licensing,  rate- 
making,  and  rulemaking  proceedings  and 
such  other  agency  proceedings  which  in- 
volve issues  relating  to  health,  safety, 
civil  rights,  environment,  and  consumer 
pocketbook  issues 

Furthermore,  any  party  or  intervener 
in  a  civil  action  for  judicial  review  of 
agency  action  shall  be  entitled  to  collect 
reasonable  attorneys  fees  where  the 
court  afford.s  in  substantial  mea.^ure  the 
relief  sought,  or  subsequently  Uic  agency 
affords  the  relief  sought,  and  the  court 
determines  that  an  important  public 
purpose  was  served,  and  the  economic  in- 
terest in  the  case  is  small  or  their  re- 
sources are  so  low  that  without  an  award 
under  this  section  they  could  not  have 
participated. 

Each  agency  makes  the  determination 
of  eleglbility  under  this  section  prior  to 
the  commencement  of  any  proceeding, 
unless  that  Is  impractical. 

There  are  provisions  to  bring  a  civil 
action  to  review  an  agency  action  which 
has  denied  or  insufficiently  awarded  or 
reimbursed  attorney  fees.  Agencies  arc 
required  to  adopt  regulations  to  take  ef- 
fect witliin  6  months  after  enactment 

There  are  reporting  requirements  for 
each  agency  head  and  the  courts  ui  make 
an  annual  report  to  Congress  on  tlie  na- 
ture and  disposition  of  all  proceedings 
in  which  fees  and  costs  were  sought  un- 
der the  act. 

CONCLUSION 

I  have  been  concerned  with  the  Issue 
of  citizen  access  to  our  legal  processes 
for  quite  some  time.  In  April  of  1975  I 
Introduced  H.R.  6296  which  provides  for 
the  award  of  attorney  fees  in  criminal 
cases  where  tlie  defendant  has  not  been 
convicted.  In  December  of  last  year  I  pre- 
sented a  draft  of  comprehensive  legisla- 
tion which  would  permit  courts  and  ad- 
ministrative agencies  to  award  attorney 
fees  in  criminal  and  civil  cases  as  well 
as  administrative  proceedings — Congres- 
sional Record.  December  12.  1975.  at 
page  40239. 

The  legislation  I  am  introducing  today 
Is  an  important  first  step  toward  broader 
citizen  participation  in  our  agency  proc- 
ess. II  comes  at  a  time  when  the  Ameri- 
can people  are  no  longer  convinced  that 
Government  is  working  in  the  public's 
best  interests.  It  also  comes  at  a  time 
when  the  citizenry  i.«  becoming  acutely 
aware  that  they  do  not  have  the  re- 
soujj^es  to  effectively  represent  their  po- 
sition against  a  relatively  well-funded 
and  powerful  bureaucracy.  Not  only  will 
this  bill  provide  the  agencies  with  needed 
citizen  input,  but  hopefully  it  can  also 
put  us  on  the  right  track  toward  restor- 
ing public  confidence  in  government.  A 
copy  of  the  bill  follows: 

H.R.  — 
A  bin  to  amend  chapter  5  of  title  5,  United 
States  Code  i commonly  known  as  the  Ad- 
ministrative F>rocedure  Act),  to  permit 
awards  of  reasonable  attorneys'  fees  and 
other  expenses  for  public  participation  in 
proceedings  before  Federal  agencies,  and 
for  other  purposes 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America    in    Congress    assembled.   That    this 


Art  shall  be  cited  as  the  -Pubnc  Participa- 
tion in  Government  Proceedings  Act  of  1976". 
Sec.  2  lai  Subchapter  II  of  chapter  5  of 
title  5,  United  States  Code  (relating  to  ad- 
ministrative procedure  I ,  is  amended  by  In- 
serting after  section  558  of  such  title  the  fol- 
lowing r.e^x  section  : 

•'5  558a  Attorneys'  fees;  fees  and  costs  of 
experts;  participation  expenses 
••ia)(l)  The  Congres.s  finds  that  effective 
functioning  of  the  administrative  process  of 
Oovernment  requires  Federal  agencies  to 
.seek  the  views  of  all  affected  citizens.  In 
practice,  access  to  the  administrative  proc- 
ess la  frequently  an  exclusive  function  of  a 
perw:in's  ability  to  meet  the  high  cost  of 
participation  In  Goveriunent  proceedings. 

■■i2)  The  purpose  of  this  section  is  to 
promote  increased  public  participation  In 
agency  proceedings,  thereby  insuring  more 
effective  functioning  of  the  administrative 
process  by  enabling  all  affected  persons  to 
secure  the  representation  m  agency  proceed- 
ings to  which  such  i>ersons  are  entitled.  The 
Congress  Intends  that  Federal  agencies  shall 
utilize  t-o  the  fullest  extent  the  authority 
and  funds  provided  pursuant  to  this  sec- 
tion. 

••(b)(1)  For  the  purpose  of  this  section, 
the  term — 

•■(A)  •jjerson'  means  any  person  defined  in 
section  551  (2 1  of  this  title  and  includes  a 
class  of  individuals  and  any  individual  mem- 
ber of  such  class: 

■'iB)  •proceeding'  means  any  agency  proc- 
ess including  adjudication,  licensing,  rule- 
making, rat^emaklng.  or  any  other  agency 
process  in  which  by  statute,  regulation,  or 
agency  practice  public  participation  is  au- 
thorized, whether  or  not  such  process  Is  sub- 
ject to  the  provisions  of  this  subchapter. 

■■(2)  This  section  applies  to  all  rulemak- 
ing, ratemaking.  and  licensing  proceedings. 
and  in  addition,  to  such  other  proceedings 
involving  Issues  which  relate  directly  to 
health,  .safety,  civil  rights,  the  environment, 
and  the  economic  well-being  of  consumers  In 
the  marketplace 

•'(C)  Each  agency  is  authorized,  ir.  accord- 
ance with  the  provisions  of  this  section,  to 
award  reasoiiable  attorneys'  fees,  fees  and 
casts  of  experts,  and  other  costs  of  participa- 
tion Incurred  by  eligible  persons  In  any 
agency  prc>ceedtng  whenever  public  partici- 
pation in  the  proceeding  promotes  or  can 
reasonably  be  expected  to  promote  a  full  and 
fair  determination  of  the  issues  involved  in 
the  proceeding 

"(d)  Any  person  is  eligible  to  receive  an 
award  under  this  section  based  on  participa- 
tion I  whether  or  not  as  a  party)  in  an  agency 
proceeding  If — 

"111  the  person  represents  an  Interest 
the  representation  of  which  contributes  or 
can  reasonably  be  expected  to  contribute 
substantially  to  a  fair  det^rmmation  of  the 
proceeding,  taking  into  account  the  num- 
ber and  complexity  of  the  issues  presented, 
the  importance  of  public  participation,  and 
the  need  for  representation  of  a  fair  balance 
of  interests:  and 

■•(2)  (A)  the  economic  Interest  of  the  per- 
.st)n  in  the  outcome  of  the  proceeding  is 
small  In  comparison  to  the  costs  of  effec- 
tive participation  in  the  proceeding  by  that 
person,  or  whetiever  the  person  is  a  group  or 
organization,  the  economic  Interest  of  a  sub- 
stantial majority  of  the  individual  members 
of  such  group  or  organisation  is  small  In 
comparison  to  the  costs  of  effective  partici- 
pation  In   the  proceeding,  or 

"(B)  the  person  demonstrate?  to  the  sat- 
isfaction of  the  agency  that  such  person 
does  not  have  sufficient  resources  available 
to  participate  effectively  In  the  proceeding 
in  the  absence  of  an  award  under  this  sec- 
tion. 

"(e)  In  any  enforcement  proceeding  and  In 
any  other  proceeding  with  respect  to  a  11- 
cen.se,  rate,  route,  or  other  privilege,  grant, 
or  benefit,  and  upon  application  by  an  eli- 
gible person,  the  agency  may  require  the  re- 


spondent or  applicant  in  such  proceeding 
to  pay  part  or  all  of  an  award  under  this 
section  upon  a  determination  by  the  agency 
that  the  respondent  or  applicant  has  acted 
toward  that  eligible  person  In  an  obdurate. 
dilatory,  or  mendacious  fashion,  or  for  op- 
pressive reasons 

•■  (  f  I  ( 1 )  In  order  to  facilitate  public  par- 
ticipation, each  agency  shall  make  a  writ- 
ten determination,  giving  reasons  therefor 
of  the  eligibility  of  a  person  for  an  award 
under  this  section,  and  the  amount  and  com- 
putation of  such  award,  if  any,  prior  to  the 
commencement  of  any  proceeding,  unless  the 
agency  makes  an  express  written  finding  that 
all  or  any  part  of  such  determination  can- 
not practically  be  made  at  that  time.  The 
agency  shall  make  such  determination  after 
consideration  of  the  maximum  amount  pay- 
able for  awards  under  this  section  for  the 
proceeding  and  the  requests  or  possible  re- 
quests for  awards  under  this  section  by  other 
eligible    participants    In    the    proceeding 

■i2)  Payment  of  fees  and  costs  under  this 
section  shall  be  made  within  ninety  days 
after  the  date  on  which  a  final  decision  or 
order  disposing  of  the  matters  Involved  in 
the  proceeding  Is  made  by  the  agency 

•'(3)  If  an  eligible  person  establishes  that 
the  ability  of  such  person  to  participate  in 
the  proceeding  will  be  Impaired  by  failure  to 
receive  funds  prior  to  the  conclusion  of  such 
proceedmg.  then  the  agency  shall  make  ad- 
vance payment.s  to  permit  the  person  to 
participate  or  to  continue  to  participate  i:. 
the  proceeding 

■■i4)  A  person  who  receives  advance  pay- 
ments pursuant  to  this  section  or  who  the 
agency  determines  to  be  eligible  to  receive 
a  specified  award  pursuant  to  this  section 
shall  be  liable  for  repayment  of  part  or  all  of 
such  payments  actually  received,  or  for  for- 
feiture of  part  or  all  of  the  specified  award 
for  which  such  person  Is  determined  to  be 
eligible,  whenever  the  agency  determines 
that — 

■  i.Ai  the  per.son  clearly  has  not  proivded 
the  representation  for  which  the  payments 
or  specified  award  weis  made,  or 

•■(B  the  person  hufi  acted  toward  a  re- 
spondent or  applicant  under  subsection  (ei 
of  this  section  in  an  obdurate,  dilatory, 
mendacious,  or  oppressive  manner 

"(5 1  Rea-sonable  attorneys  fees,  experts' 
fees,  and  other  costs  of  participation  awarded 
under  this  section  shall  be  based  upon  pre- 
vailing market  rates  for  the  kind  and  quality 
of  the  .services  furnished 

••(g)  A  person  may  bring  an  action  in 
accordance  with  chapter  ";  of  this  title  for 
review  of  a  final  agency  action  under  this 
section — 

••(1)  denying  an  award  or  payment  of  an 
award   of   fees  or   costs,  or   both,   or 

■•(2)  granting  an  amount  of  fees  or  costs, 
or  both,  which  i.s  In.sufficient  to  enable  such 
person  to  participate  effectively  m  a  pro- 
ceeding, or 

•■(3)  reimbursing  aii  amount  of  fees  or 
costs,  or  both,  which  Is  msuflicient  to  com- 
pensate adequately  such  participation, 
in  the  appropriate  court  of  the  Unlt.ed  States 
having  Jurisdiction  of  an  appeal  from  the 
proceeding  In  which  such  person  participated 
or  sought  to  participate  except  that  no  other 
to  stay  the  proceeding  in  which  application 
for  payment  of  fees  and  costs  under  this  sec- 
tion was  made  shall  be  entered  by  that  court 
In  such  action. 

"(h)  ill  Each  agency  shall  within  ninety 
days  after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this 
section,  propose  regulations  to  carry  out  the 
provisions  of  this  section.  Such  regulations 
shall  be  adopted  by  the  agency  and  take 
effect  no  later  than  one  hundred  eighty  days 
after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  sectloi: 
"(2)  The  head  of  each  agency  to  which 
this  section  applies  shall  prepare  and  trans- 
mit to  Congre.ss  on  the  date  of  submission 
of  the  President's  budget  an  annual  report 
with  respect  to  the  nature  and  disposition 
of  all   proceedings  In   which   grants  of  fees 
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and    coets    pursuant    to    this    akctlon    were 
sought,  and  which  report  sliall  include  the 
amounts  sought  and  awarded  tq  each  such 
proceeding.       the      computation      of      such 
rtmounis.  and  the  identity  of  eich  recipient". 
(b)    The  analysis  of  chapter  {    of  title  S, 
United  States  Code.  Is  amended  I  y  Irtserting 
Immediately  after  the  Item  relai  ,ng  to  sec- 
tion 558  of  such  title  the  foUowlni    new  Item: 
"558a    Attorneys'  fees;  fees  and  i  Mt«  of  ex- 
perts;   participation  cxp<  uses.". 
Sec    3.    (a)    Chapter   7  of  tltl<    6,   United 
States  Code,  is  amended  by  addlni    at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  uectlon: 
"I  707.  Attorneys'  fres;   fees  and    osts  of  ex- 
perts; litigation  expens<  i 
"(a)    Por  the  purpose  of  this    ectlon.  the 
term  'person'  means  any  persorJ defined  by 
section  561(2)    of  this  title  andl  Includes  a 
class  of  individual.^  and  any  IndlCdual  mem- 
ber of  such  class.  I 

"(b)  Notwithstanding  any  otli  »r  provision 
of  law,  any  party  or  party  lnt(  rvenor  In  a 
civil  action  or  other  proceeding  for  Judicial 
review  of  Bigency  action  under  his  chapter 
shall  be  entitled  to  recover  reasc  lable  attor- 
neys' fees,  fees  and  costs  of  exper  s.  and  other 
costs  of  litigation  Including  t  xable  costs. 
from  the  United  States,  if — 

"(1)   the  court  affords  such  pi  rson  the  re- 
lief sought  In  substantial  mead  ire  or.  after 
'he  filing  of  such  action,  the  a|  ency  affords 
iich  person  the  relief  .sought  li    substantial 
measure; 

"(2)  the  court  determines  thai  such  action 
served  an  Important  public  purpwse;  and 

"(3)  (A)  the  economic  Interesliof  the  per- 
son Is  small  In  comparison  to  thd costs  of  ef- 
fective participation  In  the  acubn  by  that 
person,  or  whenever  the  person  \i  a  group  or 
organization,  the  economic  InterAt  of  a  sub- 
stantial majority  of  the  Indlvldvi^I  members 
of  such  group  or  organization  fe  small  In 
comparison  to  the  costs  of  effecave  partici- 
pation In  the  action,  or  7 

"(B)  the  person  demonstrates  tt>  the  satis- 
faction of  the  court  that  such  person  does 
not  have  sufficient  resources  available  to  par- 
ticipate effectively  In  the  action  In  the  ab- 
sence of  an  award  under  this  seollon. 

"(c)  Reasonable  attorneys'  feis,  experts' 
fees,  and  other  costs  of  lltlgatloii  awarded 
under  thLs  section  shall  be  based  upon  pre- 
vailing market  rates  for  the  kind  i|Tid  quality 
of  the  services  furnished".  / 

(b)  The  analysis  of  chapter  'f  of  title  5. 
United  States  Code.  Is  amended  by  adding 
Immediately  after  the  Item  rela^ng  to  sec- 
tion 706  of  such  title  the  following  new  item: 
"707.  Attorneys'  fees;  fees  and  oosts  of  ex- 
perts; litigation  expenses.'". 
Sec.  4.  The  Administrative  oisice  of  the 
United  States  Courts  shall.  In  accordance 
with  such  rules  as  the  Judicial  Conference  of 
the  United  States  may  prescribe,  prepare  and 
transmit  to  Congress  an  annual  report  on 
awards  of  attorneys'  fees  and  litigation  ex- 
penses against  the  United  States  under  sec- 
tion 707  of  title  5.  United  States  Code.  Such 
report  shall  contain  a  list  of  all  civil  actions 
in  which  such  award.s  were  sought,  and  shall 
Include  the  amounts  awarded  In  each  such 
action  and  the  Identity  of  each  recipient. 

Sec.  5.  (a)  In  addition  to  the  sums  author- 
ized under  subsection  (b).  and  In  addition 
to  any  fvmds  otherwise  available  for  sup- 
porting public  participation  in  agency  pro- 
ceedings, there  are  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated for  the  piu-poses  of  carrying  out  the 
provisions  of  the  amendment  madje  by  sec- 
tion 2  of  this  Act  the  sums  of  « 10.000,000  for 
the  fiscal  year  1977.  $10,000,000  for  the  fiscal 
year  1978.  $10,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  1979. 
and  Kuch  funds  as  may  be  necessary  for  each 
fiscal  year  thereafter 

(bi  There  are  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  to  carry 
out  the  provisions  of  the  amendments  made 
by  .section  3  of  this  Act. 

Sec  6  The  provisions  of  this  Act  shall  take 
effect  on  the  date  of  Its  enacti^ent,  except 
that— 


( 1 )  the  amendment  nmde  by  section  2  shall 
Cake  effect  one  hundred  eighty  days  after 
such  date,  but  the  provisions  of  the  amend- 
ment made  by  such  section  shall  apply  to  the 
proceedings  in  which  regulations  are  required 
to  be  Issued  under  section  658a(hi(I);   and 

(2)  the  amendments  made  by  section  3 
shall  apply  to  any  civil  action  in  which  final 
Judgment  Is  entered  after  such  date  of  enact- 
ment. 


UKRAINIAN- AMERICANS  SALUTE 
THE  BICENTENNIAL 

(Mr.  KOCH  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  KOCH.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  200th 
birthday  of  this  Nation  is  bringing  out  a 
strength  In  our  people — the  ability  of 
Americans  of  different  backgrounds  to 
Join  in  a  common  identitj  One  of  the 
most  recent  examples  of  this  phenom- 
enon took  place  last  week  in  New  York 
City  as  the  first  Ukrainian  Bicentennial 
Street  Fair  brightened  East  Seventh 
Street  in  Manhattan  The  fair  also 
marked  the  100th  anniversary  of  Ukrain- 
ian immigration  to  the  United  States, 
and  this  dual  celebration  highlights  the 
ability  of  different  ethnic  cultures  to  re- 
main vibrant  in  our  pluralistic  society. 

In  the  bright  costumes  and  traditional 
dances  could  be  seen  the  strong  heritage 
of  a  proud  people  The  100  children  from 
St.  George'.s  Ukrainian  Catholic  Paro- 
chial School  who  took  part  in  the  fair 
are  evidence  of  a  robust  culture.  St. 
Greorge's.  under  the  guidance  of  Sister 
Gerald.  O.S.M.  and  Sister  Martin.  O.S.M. 
keeps  alive  the  traditions  in  this  area 
of  downtown  Manhattan  which  was  for- 
merly almost  totally  Ukrainian 

The  singing  of  the  "Star-Spangled 
Banner"  followed  by  "The  Ukrainian  Has 
Not  Perished  Yet"  caused  one  to  step 
back  and  reflect  on  the  reason  for  these 
celebrations;  freedom.  The  United  States 
is  celebrating  its  200th  year  of  independ- 
ence, and  as  Rev.  Volodymyr  Gravllch, 
O.S.M.  said  in  his  benediction,  the 
Ukrainian  Americans  were  giving  thanks 
for  the  freedom  which  they  have  been 
able  to  enjoy  in  the  United  States  for  the 
past  century.  But  In  the  festive  cere- 
monies, no  one  has  forgotten  the  fight 
for  freedom  from  Soviet  rule  which  con- 
tinues for  those  freedom -loving  Ukrain- 
ians oppressed  and  still  living  in  the 
homeland.  The  spirit  of  the  East  Seventh 
Street  Fair,  and  the  pride  in  the  Ukrain- 
ian heritage  shows  that  feelings  for  their 
ancestral  country,  its  culture  and  tradi- 
tions, remains  strong. 

I  am  proud  to  be  the  Member  of  Con- 
gress representing  this  community  and 
was  delighted  to  have  participated  in 
their  celebration. 

One  final  note.  Mr.  Speaker.  In  the 
thoughts  of  all  assembled  for  the  cele- 
bration was  the  name  of  a  Ukrainian  dis- 
senter who  is  now  In  jail  in  the  Soviet 
Union — Valentyn  Moroz  I  would  like 
to  end  this  statement  with  the  fervent 
cry  of  the  free  In  this  coimtry,  whether 
Ukrainian  or  not:  "Free  Moroz."' 


THE  OUTREACH  PLAN 

'Mr.   ICHORD   asked   and    was   given 
permission   to   extend   his    remarks   at 


this  point  in  the  Record,  and  to  Include 
extraneous  matter  i 

Mr  ICHORU.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  my  col- 
leagues in  thLs  body  well  know,  the  food 
stamp  program  is  now  a  multibillion-dol- 
lar-a-year  proposition  involving  tens  of 
millions  of  American  recipients.  At  the 
time  of  the  original  Food  Stamp  Act  in 
1964,  the  Government  decided  that  the 
American  public  should  be  educated  ii.s 
to  the  existence  of  tlie  new  |)rot;ram  and 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  e.'itab- 
lished  program  promotion  a.s  ;i  natio;.- 
wide  advertising  campaign  to  encourage 
good  nutritional  habits  In  tliis  Nation 
and  to  disseminate  dietary  and  nutri- 
tional information  to  the  public. 

As  with  all  Government  programs,  how- 
ever, revisions  were  Inevitable,  and  In 
1971  Congress  drafted  new  food  stamp 
amendments  that  replaced  program  pro- 
motion with  the  Outreach  Plan  whereby 
States  were  directed  to  undertake  effec- 
tive action  to  Insure  participation  of  eli- 
gible households  in  the  food  stamp  pro- 
gram as  well  as  Inform  State  resident.s  of 
the  eligibility  requirements  and  benefits 
of  the  program.  Semantics  play  a  great 
role  in  our  Government  and  in  the  USDA 
regulations  implementing  Outreach,  the 
States  were  only  directed  to  encourage 
participation  in  the  food  stamp  program 
with  the  result  that  on  April  7.  1975.  In 
the  case  of  Bennett  against  Butz — U-S. 
district  court,  MinneapolLs — the  court 
decided  that  the  USDA  regulations  were 
not  living  up  to  the  wording  of  the  law 
and  directed  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture to  Implement  new  comprehensive 
plans  for  Insiirlng  food  stamp  participa- 
tion by  July  1975 

Based  on  this  court  case  and  on  Con- 
gress selection  of  words  in  the  1971  Food 
Stamp  Amendment":,  Missouri  and  everj* 
other  State  of  this  Union  miLst  now  em- 
ploy a  full-time  food  stamp  coordinator 
to  organize  and  direct  the  State's  food 
stamp  advertising  campaign  and,  In  the 
best  traditions  of  Government  paper- 
work, to  send  an  updated  plan  to  USDA 
even.-  6  months  advising  what  the  State 
had  done  in  the  previous  6  month.'^.  what 
the  State  plans  to  do  for  the  next  6 
months,  estimating  the  direct  and  in- 
direct costs  of  the  program,  detailing  the 
mlnimimi  number  of  food  stamp  ellglbles 
and  actual  participants,  and  explaining 
In  detail  what  audio-visual  aids  that 
State  used  to  advertise  the  food  stamp 
program. 

The  absurdity  of  this  regulation,  albeit 
at  the  direction  of  a  district  court.  Is 
manifest. 

First.  States  use  various  forms  of  data 
in  determining  food  stamp  eligibility  and, 
therefore,  the  State  plans  will  have  no 
usefulness  Insofar  as  comparing  State 
achievements  under  Outreach 

Second,  there  is  no  way  to  determine 
the  cost  to  the  Federal  Government  of 
Outreach  since  the  Federal  share  of 
.same  Ls  lumped  into  other  administra- 
tive expenses  Nevertheless,  In  fiscal  year 
1975  it  Ls  estimated  that  the  States  spent 
$880,000  and  the  Federal  Government 
spent  $1,106,000  for  Outreach  merely  to 
advertise  the  existence  of  one  Federal 
profrram 

Third.  I  find  it  absolutely  ridlculoii'; 
that  we  are  spending  an  undertermlned 
amount  each  year  to  get  more  people  on 
food   stamps   while   at   the   same   time 
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Congress  and  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture are  trying  to  tighten  food  stamp 
eligibility,  lower  benefit  amounts,  and 
reshape  the  program  to  curb  abuse. 

Fmally.  the  implementation  of  Out- 
reach once  again  places  the  Government 
in  the  position  of  dictating  how  State 
resources  will  be  spent — a  practice  I  de- 
plore not  only  for  its  possible  unconstitu- 
tionality but  also  for  Its  threat  to  our 
fundamental  concept  of  a  Federal  Gov- 
eniment.  The  "federal"  m  Federal  Gov- 
ernment does  not  mean  a  cenirali^ed.  all- 
powerful  government  in  Wa.'^hinBttin  but 
rather  highlights  the  fact  that  ours  is  a 
government  formed  by  a  compact  be- 
tween our  States  to  yield  certain  abate- 
ments of  sovereignly  to  a  unified  govern- 
ment Increasingly,  however,  the  States 
have  been  forced  to  subtly  yield  more  and 
more  of  their  sovereignty  to  the  Govern- 
ment and  I  believe  that  the  following 
letter  from  the  Governor  of  Missouri 
demonstrates  the  frustration  that  is 
faced  by  our  States  today : 

Executive   Office, 
State  of  Missouri. 
Jefferson  City.  Mo  .  April  20.  1976. 
Hon  Earl  Btrrz. 
Secretary, 

US.  Department  of  Agriculture. 
Washington.  DC. 

Dear  Secret abv  Btrrz  Enclosed  Is  a  copy 
of  Amendment  No.  VII  to  Ml.s.sourl  s  Food 
Stamp  Program  detailing  the  operation  ul 
our  State  Outreach  Plan  Missouri  will 
comply  wth  the  federally  mandated  require- 
ment for  establishing  an  Outreach  Plan,  but 
we  win  do  so  under  protest. 

Additional  state  personnel  will  be  required 
to  administer  the  Outreach  Plan  I  am  op- 
posed to  spending  state  monies  for  additional 
administrative  costs  on  an  informailon.il 
program  the  state  does  not  want  or  need.  We 
do  not  believe  that  a  slgnincant  number  of 
people  are  uninformed  r.bout  the  availability 
of  food  stamps.  The  Stat*  Outreach  Plan  will 
place  additional  fi:i;.nclal  burden  on  the 
state  with  negligible  benefits.  Furthermore, 
the  program  may  have  a  demoralizing  effect 
on  our  citizens  since  the  plan  encourages  ap- 
plications for  food  stamps,  and  yet  federal 
legislation  currently  pending  in  Congress 
would  curtail  Issuance  of  the  stamjjs 

WhUe  Missouri  will  comply  with  the  mini- 
mum  requirements   in   operatlnp   the   State 
Outreach  Plan,  I  emphasize  again  that  we  Co 
so  under  protest. 
Sincerely. 

Christopher  S.  Bond. 

Governor. 

Fortunately,  there  Is  some  relief  on  the 
horizon  for  our  States  and  the  burden 
imposed  by  the  court  ordered  regulations 
for  the  Otureach  Plan.  Markup  began  on 
May  12  before  the  lull  Hou.se  Agriculture 
Committee  on  HR  13613.  a  bill  provid- 
ing for  general  reform  of  the  food  stamp 
program  H  R  13613  does  contain  a  pro- 
vL<:ion  which  deletes  the  1971  food  stamp 
language  forcing  States  to  insure  the 
participation  of  eligible  individuals  in  the 
food  stamp  program  and  replaces  this 
language  with  a  much  more  reasonable 
provision  whereby  the  States  and  the 
Federal  Government  shall  cooperate  In 
infonning  the  public  of  the  food  stamp 
program.  No  longer,  however,  will  States 
have  to  meet  the  imreasonable  require- 
ment of  proving  that  they  are  insuring 
the  participation  of  all  eligible  Indi- 
viduals In  the  food  stamp  program. 

The  Outreach  Plan  is  only  a  minute 
part  of  our  Government  program  and  yet 
It  exemplifies  what  is  wTong  with  law- 
making today.  In  drafting  laws  Congress 


must  be  more  sensitive  to  the  impinge- 
ment of  those  laws  on  State  resources 
and  privileges  and  more  cautious  In  the 
actual  language  of  Its  legislation.  More 
and  more  the  laws  drafted  and  passed  by 
Congress  are  taking  on  entirely  different 
meanings  through  agency  regulation  or 
court  interpretation.  As  a  result  Congress 
Ls  spending  more  time  redrafting  laws 
already  passed  in  an  attempt  to  overturn 
court  or  agency  decisions.  The  laws  of 
this  land  are  to  be  made  only  by  Congress 
and  not  by  judicial  or  agency  edict  The 
only  way  to  insure  this  is  to  make  sure 
froin  the  outset  that  the  laws  we  enact 
say  in  exact  terms  what  we  mean. 


RETRAINING  CUBAN 
PROFESSIONALS 

(Mr.  PEPPER  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.  > 

Mr  PEPPER.  Mr  Speaker,  one  of  the 
outstanding  educational  facilities  in  my 
area  is  the  Bilingual  Institute  at  Bis- 
cayne  College,  which  is  engaged  in  the 
retraining  of  Cuban  professional  men 
and  women  so  that  they  can  function  at 
the  professional  level  in  our  English- 
speaking  society. 

The  distinguished  director  of  this  in- 
stitute is  Dr.  Carmen  Marina.  She  is 
making  an  outstanding  contribution  to 
our  area  and  I  would  like  to  call  to  the 
attention  of  our  colleagues,  her  work  and 
her  own  professional  background: 

Dr.  Carmen  Marina 

The  Bilingual  Institute  started  In  the  Fall, 

1972.  with  282  students  Its  enrollment  has 
been  growing  steadily  and  stands  at  860 
today  It  is  engaged  mainly  In  the  re-traln- 
Ing  of  Cuban  professionals  providing  them 
with  the  necessary  knowledge  and  credit  so 
that  these  Cubans  are  able  to  function  at 
a  professional  level  in  the  American  socletv 
The    first    group    graduated    In    December 

1973.  and  since  then  until  the  summer  of 
1975  378  professional  Cubans  have  acquired 
professional  status  In  the  United  States 
through  the  Bilingual  Institute.  They  have 
obtained  degrees  in  the  areas  of  Education, 
Business  AdmlnLstrator.,  Accounting.  Sociol- 
ogy. Psychology  and  other  professional 
fields. 

Dr  Marina  Is  a  graduate  of  Vlllaneuva 
University  In  Havana.  Cuba  with  a  Doctor  in 
Pedagogy  degree  She  came  to  the  United 
States  and  continued  her  education  acquir- 
ing a  Master  of  Teaching  Arts  and  iBter  a 
Doctor  of  Education  degree.  She  started  a 
Bilingual  program  In  the  New  Jersey  School 
Svstem  In  1967,  and  eventually  became  Di- 
rector of  'The  'Weekend  College."  at  Mont- 
clalr  State  College  and  Director  of  the  "Span- 
ish-speaking Teacher  Training  Corps"  In  New- 
Jersey  m  the  summer  of  1969.  When  she 
came  to  Miami  the  programs  she  started  In 
New  Jersey  were  still  functioning  The  Bi- 
lingual Institute  Is  still  growing  as  a  service 
to  the  Spanish-speaking  community  in  the 
South  Florida  area. 


rp  EATION   OF   A   SELECT   COMMIT- 
TEE ON  PROFESSIONAL  SPORTS 

'Mr.  SEIBERLING  asked  and  was 
piven  permission  to  extend  his  remarks 
at  this  point  In  the  Record  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  SEIBERLING  Mr.  Speaker,  as  the 
author  of  proposed  legislation  in  the  93d 
and  94th  Congresses  to  fully  apply  the 
antitrust  laws  to  professional  sports,  I  am 


particularly  interested  m  the  adoption 
yesterday  of  House  Resolution  1186.  cre- 
ating a  select  committee  on  professional 

sports. 

Last  year,  I  introduced  H.R.  2355. 
which  would  prohibit  such  restrictive  an- 
ticompetitive practices  as  the  reserve 
clause,  the  Rozelle  rule,  blacklisting,  and 
certain  other  facets  of  the  reserve  sys- 
tems used  by  professional  sports  leagues 
During  the  congressional  recess  last  Oc- 
tober, the  House  Judiciary  Subcommittee 
on  Monopolies  and  Commencal  Law  con- 
ducted hearings  on  H.R  2355.  National 
Football  League  Players  Association  Pre- 
sident Hermit  Alexander,  and  Executive 
Director  Ed  Garvey  testified  in  support 
of  the  bill,  as  did  our  distinguished  form- 
er colleague  and  antitrust  expert  Hon. 
Emanuel  Celler.  NFL  Commissioner 
Pete  Rozelle  testified  against  the  bill 
The  Judiciary  Committee  also  had  the 
benefit  of  tlie  admimstration's  views  on 
the  legislation,  which  were  essentially 
neutral. 

During  those  hearmgs.  I  pointed  out 
that  "professional  sports  is  the  only  in- 
dustry in  the  United  States  which  drafts 
its  employees,  buys  them,  sells  them, 
trades  them,  refuses  to  let  them  nego- 
tiate with  other  employers," 

I  went  on  to  say : 

It  may  be  that  some  of  the  practices,  which 
would  be  specifically  prohibited  by  H.R.  2356 
could,  standing  alone,  be  considered  reason- 
able restraints  between  persons  In  an  em- 
ployer and  employee  relationship.  However 
thev  do  not  stand  alone.  They  are  part  of  & 
deeply  entrenched,  long-standing  Industry- 
wide system  which  goes  far  beyond  the  nor- 
mal terms  and  conditions  of  employment  and 
which  affects  competition  between  the  vari- 
ous member  teams  of  the  professional  sports 
leagues 

Professional  sports  su-e  one  form  of  enter- 
tainment, they  are  one  segment  of  the  en- 
tertainment industry  Each  of  the  major 
sports  industries  is  a  multi-million  doUar 
business  The  owners  are  In  It  for  one  rea- 
son—to make  money  There  is  no  reason 
whatsoever  why  professional  sports  should 
I  ot  be  treated  the  same  as  the  other  seg- 
ments of  the  entertainment  industry,  none 
of  which  needs  any  special  antitrust  exemp- 
tion. If  Congress  or  the  courts  are  to  treat 
professional  sports  any  differently  from  other 
.segments  of  the  entertainment  Industry.  I 
believe  that  the  sports  leagues  and  owners 
should  explain  their  Justification  fully.  The 
burden  is  on  the  leagues  owners  to  show  that 
they  need  an  exemption  and  that  it  Is  in 
the"  pubiio  iuterst,  or  that  it  would  be  dis- 
astrous for  them  to  have  to  obey  the  anti- 
trust laws,  I  would  urge  the  Subcommittee  to 
examine  very  closely  the  economic  Justifica- 
tion offered  by  representatives  of  the  sports 
leagues  or  owners 

Following  the  hearings  on  H.R.  2355. 
Mr.  Speaker.  I  introduced  H.R  11832, 
which  states  expressly  that  all  profes- 
sional sports  are  fully  subject  to  the  anti- 
trust laws — including  baseball,  which 
now  enjoys  a  court-created  exemption 
from  the  antitrust  laws  shared  by  no 
other  professional  sport.  The  Supreme 
Court  itself  has  called  the  baseball  ex- 
emption "an  aberration  that  has  been 
with  us  now  for  half  a  century."  Flood  v. 
Kuhn  1 407  U.S.  258.  282  ( 1972 '  > .  I  might 
note  that  the  administration  supports 
H.R.  11382,  as  it  agrees  with  me  that 
baseball  should  not  be  treated  differently 
from  other  professional  sports. 

Of  course,  Mr.  Speaker,  there  are  other 
antitrust  issues  relating  to  professional 
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sports  which  deserve  congressional  at- 
tention. The  various  leagues  and  their 
constituent  team  owners,  for  instance, 
tiave  refused  to  let  certain  qualified  cities 
participate  or  join  their  leagues  Also,  the 
two  hockey  leagues  appear  near  a  merger 
which  may  violate  section  7  of  the  Clay- 
ton Act  because  the  merger  may  be  anti- 
competitive The  same  situation  appears 
imminent  in  professional  basketball  with 
the  recent  settlement  of  the  Oscar  Rob- 
ertson case.  I  would  urge  the  Justice  De- 
partment and  the  select  committee  to 
closely  examine  any  such  mergers  which 
may  be  proposed. 

Mr  Speaker,  while  the  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee has  initiated  an  antiteust  Investi- 
gation of  professional  sports  Associations. 
I  welcome  the  creation  of  tJi*  new  select 
committee,  since  it  will  havf  the  ability 
to  examine  all  facets  of  th^s  huge  In- 
dustry including  its  anticompetitive  and. 
Indeed,  antilibertarlan  business  and  labor 
practices.  Each  of  the  professional  sports 
leagues  or  associations  operates  as  a 
cartel,  deciding  where  play«>-s  go.  which 
cities  will  have  teams  ancf  setting  the 
economic  terms  on  which  thjey  will  oper- 
ate This  kind  of  monopoistic  pattern 
of  conduct  Is  not  to  be  tol^ated  in  any 
other  industry.  It  should  no^  be  tolerated 
in  the  sports  Industry 

I  hope.  Mr.  Speaker,  thftt  tlie  select 
committee  will  conduct  heai-lngs  quickly 
and  make  Its  recommendfctions  early 
enough  for  the  Judiciary  C|)mmlttee  to 
consider  them  along  with  bther  infor- 
mation on  this  subject  alrei^dy  collected 
by  the  Judiciary  Committee. 

Finally,  I  would  like  to  c*mmend  the 
sponsor  of  House  Resolutloji  1186  *Mr. 
SisK>  for  his  interest  and  Initiative  In 
the  field  of  professional  sporlk. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  Insert  the  i|,exts  of  my 
two   bills  at   this  point   in  the   Record, 
along  with  the  views  of  the  Administra- 
tion ;  i 
H.R  2355 

A  bill  to  protect  tlie  clvU  and  cttnstltutlonal 
rights  of  professional  athletes 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  ^nd  Ho-jse  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  (a) 
every  Individual  who  Is  enga( 
to  engage.  In  organized  prof^ 
sport  In  or  affecting  Interstate 
the  right  to  enter  Into  a  f-on1 
person  for  the  purpose  of  en( 
sport  with  a  particular  team  wll 
to  permit  that  person  to  coni 
upon  the  expiration  of  his  contact,  to  enter 
Into  a  contract  with  any  othi^r  person  for 
such  purpose,  or  agreeing  to  perform  under 
any  such  contract  for  an  unreasonable  period 
of  time. 

(b)  Any  provision  of  a  contract  which  re- 
quires such  an  Individual  (1)  to  agree  to 
permit  the  other  party  to  the  contract  to 
control  his  right,  upon  the  expiration  of 
that  contract,  to  enter  Into  a  Contract  with 
any  other  person  for  the  purpoCe  of  engaging 
In  an  organized  professional  te  .m  sport,  (2) 
to  secure  a  release  from  the  o  .her  party  to 
the  contract  before  entering  Into  or  per- 
forming under  such  a  contri  ct  with  any 
other  person  for  such  purpose,  i  ir  (3)  to  per- 
form under  that^contract  for  in  unreason- 
able period  of  tlijfie  shall  be  un<  nforceable. 

(c)  Any  persoti  who  deprived  or  conspires 
with  any  other  person  to  deprl  'e.  an  indivi- 
dual of  his  rights  under  subseci  Ion  (a)  shall 
be  deemed  guilty  of  a  mlsdi  meaner  and, 
upon  conviction,  shall  be  flni  id  not  more 
than  860,000,  Imprisoned  for  n#t  more  than 
one  year,  or  both. 
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HR.    11382 
A  bin  to  clarify  the  application  of  the  anti- 
trust laws  to  professional  sports.  Including 
baseball,  and  for  other  purposes 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives    of     the     Unitrd    States    of 
America    in    Congress    assemjled.    That    the 
Act  entitled  "An  Act  to  supplement  existing 
laws  against  unlawful  restraints  and  mono- 
pKjUes,    and    for    other    purposes",    approved 
October    15.    1914    (15   USC     12  et   seq  ) .   Is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  section: 

"Sec.  27.  The  words  'trade  or  commerce' 
as  used  In  any  provision  of  the  antitrust  laws 
shall  Include  the  interstate  business  of  any 
organized  professional  sport.  Including  base- 
ball " 


Department  or  Justice. 
Washington.  DC.  June  19,  1975. 
Hon.  Peter  Rodino. 

Chairman,  House  Judiciary  Committee.  House 
of  Representatives .  Washington.  DC 

Dear  Mr.  Chairman;  This  Is  in  response  to 
your  request  for  the  views  of  the  Department 
of  Justice  on  H.R  2366.  a  bill  "To  protect  the 
clvU  and  constitutional  rights  of  professional 
athletes." 

Section  (a)  of  the  bill  purp)orts  to  create 
for  professional  athletes  and  those  desiring 
to  become  such  a  Tight"  to  enter  Into  con- 
tracts with  any  person  for  the  purpose  of  en- 
gaging In  a  sport  without  having  to  agree 
"to  permit  that  person  to  control  his  right, 
upon  the  expiration  of  his  contract,  to  enter 
into  a  contract  with  any  person  for  such  pur- 
pose, or  agreeing  to  perform  under  any  such 
contract  for  an  unreasonable  period  of  time." 
The  "rights"  created  In  Section  (ai  are  given 
legal  effect  In  Section  (b)  which  renders  un- 
enforceable provisions  in  contracts  which 
would  ( 1 )  give  a  team  the  right  to  control  a 
professional  athlete's  right  to  sign  a  contract 
with  a  different  team  upon  the  expiration  of 
the  athlete's  contract  with  the  first  team  or 
(2)  require  the  athlete  "to  p>erform  under 
that  contract  for  an  unreasonable  period  of 
time."  Section  (ct  of  the  bill  mak.es  It  a 
criminal  offense  to  deprive  or  conspire  to  de- 
prive any  person  of  the  "rights"  created  by 
this  legislation. 

We  recognize  that  historically  professional 
sports  leagues  have  entered  Into  congeries  of 
horizontal  agreements  between  the  league 
teams  that  restrict  the  commercial  mobility 
and  bargaining  positions  of  Individual  play- 
ers or  prospective  players  vls-a-vls  their  em- 
ployers. One  clear  effect  of  these  restrictive 
agreements  Is  the  elimination  of  a  large  part 
of  Intraleague  bidding  for  the  services  of 
players  As  a  result  It  would  be  expected  that 
In  some  Instances  player  salaries  are  reduced 
below  the  competitive  price  that  would  more 
nearly  reflect  the  player's  economic  value  to 
the  team.  In  addition,  after  the  expiration  of 
a  player's  contract  or  when  the  team  holding 
his  contract  no  longer  desires  his  services,  the 
player's  freedom  to  bargain  with  the  team  of 
his  choice  Is  often  restricted  by  various 
league  rules  and  practices  Prof>onents  of 
these  league  agreements  contend  that  such 
restrictions  are  necessary  to  preserve  com- 
petitive balance,  the  entertainment  value  of 
sports  contests  and  ultimately  the  viability 
of  the  league  sport.  It  Is  our  belief  that  the 
constituent  teams  of  a  sports  league  should 
not  be  permitted  to  enter  Into  or  continue 
significant  anticompetitive  agreements 
among  themselves  respecting  their  players 
unless  these  agreements  are  both  essential  to 
the  financial  viability  of  the  league  sport  and 
the  least  anticompetitive  alternative  availa- 
ble to  accomplish  the  league's  legitimate 
goals  Cf  Silver  v.  New  York  Stock  Exchange. 
373  U.S.  341  (1963):  Deeson  v.  Professional 
Golfers  Association.  358  P.2d  165  (9th  Clr  ) 
cert  denied.  385  US.  846  ( 1966) . 

The  league  agreements  which  restrict 
player  mobility  In  several  professional  sports 
ar©  presently  beln^  challenged  In  private 
antitrust  litigation.  It  Is  ouir  understanding 


that  several  judges  in  various  stages  of  these 
cases  have  held  or  Indicated  the  view  that 
at  least  some  of  the  res',.ralnt.s  upon  the 
players'  commercial  rights  violate  the  anti- 
trust laws  See.  eg  .  Joe  Kapp  v  National 
Football  League,  No  C  72  637  (ND  Calif 
1971);  Oscar  Robertson  v  National  Ba.sket- 
ball  Association,  No    70-1526  (SONY    1970) 

The  antitrust  laws  are  clearly  applicable 
to  professional  team  sports  with  the  excep- 
tion of  baseball  See.  eg.  Flood  v.  Kuhn, 
407  VB.  258,  282-283  (1972);  Radovich  v 
National  Football  League.  352  U.S.  445 
(1957):  Haywood  v.  National  Basketball 
Assn  ,  401  US  1204  (1971);  (Douglas,  J.  In 
Chambers):  Philadelphia  World  Hockey 
Club,  Inc  v  Philadelphia  Hockey  Club  Inc., 
351  P  Supp  462  I  ED  Pa  1972);  and  Den- 
ver Rockets  V.  All-Pro  Management  Itic.,  326 
P.  Supp.  1049  (CD.  Calif.  1971)  Baseball  was 
held  to  be  exempt  from  the  antitrust  laws 
in  the  historic  ca.se  of  Federal  Baseball  Club 
V  National  League,  259  U.S.  200  (1922)  The 
Supreme  Court  based  that  decision  on  the 
twin  premises  that  ba-seball  was  neither 
"trade  or  commerce  "  within  the  meaning  of 
the  Sherman  Act  nor  interstate  In  nature 
While  disavowing  t>oth  of  these  original  ra- 
tionales, the  Supreme  Court  ha.s  twice  re- 
affirmed Federal  Baseball.  Flood  v  Kuhn, 
407  US.  258  (1972);  Toolson  v  Neur  York 
Yankees.  Inc  ,  346  US.  356  (1953)  The  Su- 
preme Coiu^  Justified  these  decisions  on  the 
principle  of  stare  decisis,  and  the  Court  has 
stated  that  any  change  In  the  antitrust  ex- 
emption for  baseball  would  have  to  be  made 
by  Congress  Without  regard  to  the  general 
Issues  raised  by  H  R  2365.  it  Is  the  Depart- 
ment's position  that  Congress  should  ai  t  to 
remove  baseball's  special  antitrust  exemp- 
tion There  Is  no  logical  reason  for  continu- 
ing to  afford  baseball  different  antitrust 
treatment  from  that  given  to  the  other  ma- 
jor professional  team  sports  In  light  of 
Flood  v.  Kuhn.  supra,  and  Its  predeces-sors. 
any  general  professional  sports  legislation 
that  seelcs  to  affect  baseball's  reserve  sto- 
tem  should  make  specific  reference  to  that 
sport  so  that  there  will  be  no  question  as  to 
whether  Congress  Intended  the  legislation  to 
apply  to  baseball 

Aa  we  read  H  R  2355.  one  of  Its  purposes 
appears  to  be  to  prevent  employers  of  pro- 
fessional athletes  from  restricting  the  ath- 
lete's right  to  woric  for  another  t*am  within 
the  same  league  upon  the  expiration  of  the 
contract  between  the  athlete  and  the  first 
team.  However,  we  believe  that  the  lan- 
guage used  may  not  effectively  achieve  this 
purpose  FVsr  example,  it  is  unclear  whether 
HJl  2355  would  make  unlawful  league 
agreements  which  require  a  team  that  em- 
ploys a  player  previously  under  contract  to 
another  team  to  compen.sate  the  other  team 
tor  tlie  loss  of  that  player's  services.  The 
National  Football  League  has  such  a  com- 
pen.satlon  agreement  and  If  the  two  teams 
can  not  agree  upon  compensation  that  de- 
cision Is  made  by  the  Commissioner  of  the 
league.  Such  compensation  agreements 
among  league  team.s  inhibit  a  veteran 
player's  freedom  to  transfer  to  another  team 
by  making  It  more  expensive  for  any  other 
team  besides  his  present  team  to  sign  hUn 
to  a  contract  Stated  differently,  such  a 
league  compensation  agreement  reduces  a 
player's  bargaining  position  with  the  new 
team  by  an  amount  approximating  the  com- 
pensation the  new  team  estimates  that  It 
will  have  to  pay  to  the  old  team  Such  com- 
pensation agreements  can  be  made  effective 
without  giving  the  old  team  the  right  of 
"control"  or  requiring  the  athlete  to  secure 
a  "release"  from  his  old  team  which  are  the 
prereqvilsltes  for  making  the  contract  unen- 
forceable and  subjecting  the  perpetrator  to 
criminal  liability  under  the  bill 

The  second  purpose  of  H  R.  2355  appears 
to  be  to  protect  a  professional  athlete  from 
being  forced  to  sign  a  contract  for  "an  un- 
reasonable period  of  time"  Unfortunately, 
the  bUl  does  not  define  what  constitutes  an 
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•'unreis.:nable  period  of  time,"  •  ilgnlflcar.t 
omission  In  view  of  the  crtmliMl  liability 
which  would  be  Imposed  by  the  bill. 

In  addition  to  the  drafting  defects  dis- 
cussed above,  we  are  concerned  that  the  pro- 
hibitions of  H.R.  2355  may  be  overly  broad. 
The  bin  .seeks  to  create  for  professional  ath- 
letes a  "right"  to  enter  I'lto  contracts  with- 
out having  to  aeree  to  certain  conditions 
such  as  the  traditional  "option  "  or  "re- 
serve" clause  or  an  unreasonably  long-term, 
and  It  makes  such  contract  provisions  un- 
enforceable. However.  HR  2355  may  also 
remove  from  the  athlete  or  hl.s  union  the 
"right"  to  voluntarily  enter  Into  contracts 
containing  any  of  the  proscribed  provisions. 
For  example,  subsection  (b)(3).  which  pro- 
hibits unreasonably  long  contracts  could 
have  the  practical  effect  of  preventing  a 
player  from  obtaining  a  long-term  contract 
which  he  or  she  desired.  Similarly,  the  bill 
could  prevent  a  players'  union,  certified  to 
collectively  bargain  with  a  sjaorts  league, 
from  determining  that  a  "reserve  clause"  or 
a  similar  contract  provision  would  serve  the 
players'  Interest  as  part  of  a  complex  agree- 
ment and  i;egotlatlng  for  such  a  package 
with  a  5.ports  league.  In  that  circumstance. 
we  can  see  no  persuasive  reason  for  prohib- 
iting Euch  contract  p-ovlslons.  After  all, 
the  only  persons  potentially  harmed  to  any 
significant  degree  by  many  of  these  restraints 
are  the  players  themselves. 

If  Congress  determines  that  coercive  "re- 
serve or  option"  clauses  or  any  other  player 
restraint  employed  by  a  professional  sports 
league  Is  noo  In  the  public  Interest,  we  be- 
lieve that  rather  than  voiding  the  contract 
provision  a  better  approach  would  be  to 
strike  at  the  league  agreements  that  both 
create  and  enJorce  such  restraints.  Without 
the  shield  afforded  by  uniform,  league  en- 
forced player  restrictions,  normal  competi- 
tion among  the  teams  for  the  services  of 
players  can  be  expected  to  protect  the  bar- 
gaining freedom  of  athletes. 

In  any  event,  we  believe  that  the  criminal 
penalty  created  by  subsection  (c)  Ls  unwise 
from  a  law  enforcement  ^-lewpolnt.  Wliat  is 
at  Issue  here  are  questions  of  commercial 
equity  and  competitive  restraints  In  a  par- 
ticular type  of  employer-employee  relation- 
ship. The  Issues  do  not  concern  violence  or 
other  manifestations  of  such  antl-soclal  pur- 
pose or  effect  as  to  warrant  the  Imposition 
of  criminal  liability. 

For  the  reasons  stated,  the  Department 
recommends  against  enactment  of  this  leg- 
islation. 

The  Office  of  Management  and  Budget  has 
advised   that    there   is   no   objection   to   the 
submission   of  this   report   from   the  stand- 
point of  the  Administration's  program 
Sincerely, 

A.  Mitchell  McConnell,  Jr., 
Acting  Assistant  Attorney  General. 


Dep.^rtment  of  Justice, 
Washington,  DC,  May  17.  1976. 
Hon.  Peteh  W.  Rodino,  Jr., 
Chairman,     Committee     on     the     Judiciary. 
House   of   Representatives,    Washington, 
DC. 
Dear  Mr    Chairman:   This   Is  In  response 
to  your   request   for   the   views   of   the   De- 
partment of  Justice  on  H.R.  11382,  a  bill  "To 
clarify  the  application  of  the  antitrust  laws 
to   professional    sports.    Including    baseball, 
and  for  other  pvirposes.  " 

The  proposed  bill  would  amend  the  Clay- 
ton Act  (15  use.  5  12  et  seq  )  by  adding  a 
new  section 

Sec.  27.  The  words  "trade  or  commerce"  as 
used  In  any  provision  of  the  antitrust  laws 
shall  Include  the  Interstate  business  of  any 
organized  professional  sport.  Including  base- 
ball 

The  proposed  amendment  to  the  Clayton 
Act  Is  designed   to   treat   professional    base- 
ball  no   differently   than   other   professional 
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sports.  Thus  far.  Judicial  decisions  have  rec- 
ognized that  the  reach  of  the  antitrust  laws 
extends  to  such  profe.ssional  sports  as  pro- 
fessional football.  Radovich  v.  National 
Football  League,  352  U.S.  445  (1957),  profes- 
sional boxing,  United  States  v.  International 
Boxing  Club.  348  U.S.  236  (1955),  and  pro- 
fessional basketball,  Haywood  v.  National 
Basketball  Association.  401  U.S.  1204  (1971). 
However,  out  of  deference  to  Its  decisions 
in  Federal  Baseball  Club  v.  National  League. 
259  U.S.  200  (1922)  and  Toolson  v.  New  York 
Yankees,  Inc..  346  U.S.  356  (1953).  the  Su- 
preme Court,  as  recently  as  Flood  v.  Kuhn, 
407  U.S.  258  (1972),  has  refused  tc  apply 
the  antitrust  laws  to  professional  baseball. 
If  enacted,  H.R.  11382  will  subject  profes- 
sional baseball  to  scrutiny  under  the  anti- 
trust laws,  and  correct  what  has  been  de- 
scribed as  "an  aberration  that  has  been  with 
us  now  for  half  a  century."  407  U.S.  at  282. 

The   Department   of   Justice   recommends 
enactment  of  this  legislation. 

The    Office    of    Management    and    Budget 
has  advised  that  there  is  no  objection  to  the 
submission  of  this  report  from  the  stand- 
point of  the  Administration's  program. 
Sincerely. 

Michakl  M.  Uhlmann, 
Assistant  Attorney  General. 


RECOGNTTIOX  FOR  LTTT^RARY 
WORKS  OF  MISS  M.^JlIA  0\^T=:NS 
.\ND  MR  DAVID  BAKER  OF 
STEPHENS    COUNTY.    OKLA 

(Mr.  ALBERT  'at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Harkini  was  given  penni.ssion  to  extend 
hi.s  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
and  to  include  extraneous  matter." 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  il  is  an 
honor  and  a  privilege  for  me  to  share  the 
literary  works  of  two  veiT  outstanding 
young  people  from  Stephens  County, 
Okla..  in  my  congressional  (district.  Miss 
Maria  Owens  and  Mr  David  Baker  at- 
tend Comanche  High  School  In  Coman- 
che. Okla  Marias  essay.  "Ajnerica's 
200th  Birthday,"  was  ranked  first  in  Ok- 
lahoma at  the  annual  Freedom  Ftarum 
.sponsored  by  the  American  Citizenship 
Center  David  wrote  a  "Bicentennial  Min- 
ute" an(d  an  essay  "A  Spirit  of  L^^nity,'" 
both  of  which  won  top  awards  m  Okla- 
homa. I  extend  the  heartiest  congratuia- 
tions  to  Maria  Owens  and  David  Baker 
and  to  their  principal,  Mr.  Jack  Cheat- 
ham, and  their  teacher.  Mrs.  Helen  Pat- 
rick, on  their  outstan(Jing  achievements. 
I  am  plea.sed  to  include  in  the  Record 
these  award-winning  compositions. 

Bicentennial    Minute 
(By  David  Baker) 
On   May   20.    1776.   *wo   himdred   year?   apo 
today,  the  fires  of  a  dream  were  sparked  for 

A    SPIRIT    OF    UNTTY. 

In  the  background  music  of  a  solemn, 
almost  dreary  nature,  can  be  heard.  A  map 
of  the  thirteen  colonies  Is  pictured  Begin- 
ning with  Johi;  Adams's  quote.  "The  dele- 
gates from  Georgia  ....  an  outline  of  the 
United  States  appears  with  the  map  of  the 
(.-olonle?  .superimposed  or.  It.  The  background 
music  changes  to  that  of  a  lively  natur?  such 
as  "The  Battle  Hymn  of  the  Republic"  The 
narrator  wears  sLTiple  modern  clothing. 

Good  Evening,  I'm  David  Baker.  Two  hun- 
dred years  ago  today.  May  20.  1776,  John 
Adams  spvarked  the  Initial  fires  of  an  exag- 
gerated dream  Into  a  very  real  hope  of  unity 
and  freedom  The  first  attempt  to  form  a 
central  legislative  body  had  been  thwarted  by 
the  colonies  themsehe.?  who  restr!ct.ed  the 
powers  of  their  delegate? 

On  this  day.  John  Adams  announced  a 
breakthrough  In  the  battle  for  a  united  cen- 


tral government.  He  said.  ""The  Delegates 
from  Georgia,  made  their  appearance  this  day 
In  Congress,  with  unlimited  powers  .  .  . 
South  Carolina  ha.'=  elected  her  government 
and  given  her  delegates  ample  jxjwers  .  .  . 
North  Carolina  has  given  theirs  full 
powers  .  .  .  This  day's  past  has  brought  .  .  . 
letters  from  Virginia,  eiII  of  which  breathe 
the  same  spirit." 

It  was  this  "spirit"  that  Adams  quoted 
that,  eventually,  totally  imlted  this  nation 
against  another  to  turn  the  dream  Into 
reality — the  reality  cf  unity  and  freedom. 

I'm  David  Baker,  and  that's  t.:e  way  It  was 
2C0  years  ago  today, 

A  Sprarr  of  Unity 

"United  we  stand,  divided  we  fall"  This 
oft-repeated  truism  holds  significance  to  our 
country,  and  the  things  for  which  It  stands 
The  very  name  of  our  country — The  Uniteci 
States  of  America  reflects  this  significance 

John  Adams,  in  1776.  realized  the  Impor- 
tance and  necessity  of  unity  If  colonies  were 
ever  to  become  an  Independent  nation  At 
first,  only  a  few  so-called  radicals  were  per- 
suing the  seemingly  impossible  dream  of 
freedom.  History  reveals  the  fact  that  Inde- 
pendence began  as  a  dream  In  the  minds  of  a 
lew  and  eiided  a.'-  a  rerillty  for  many. 

Altaough  we  may  look  upon  otlier  coun- 
tries as  rebeliiouf  and  radical  when  they 
strive  to  overthrow  a  ruling  aristocracy,  we 
must  remember  that  we  once  were  as  they 
are  When  we  scoff  at  their  hardships  and 
trials  m  their  early  attempts,  we  should  be 
reminded  of  our  early  problems. 

When  this  country  fir.st  began,  the  men 
who  signed  the  Declaration  of  Independence 
staked  their  very  lives  on  this  dream  These 
few  men,  united  in  the  effort  to  free  an  en- 
slaved nation,  realized  that,  not  only  thev. 
but  the  entire  nation  must  be  united  In  the 
goal  of  freedom  With  Adam's  announcement 
that  the  colonies  were  Indeed  starting  to 
"jell"  Into  a  common  goal,  freedom  was  one 
large  step  nearer. 

In  this  day  and  age,  we  must  not  forget 
the  reason  men  signed  their  very  lives  away, 
if  necessary,  for  one  coanmon  goal.  If,  for  any 
reason,  we  become,  as  we  have  before,  dis- 
appointed In  the  goals  and  Ideas  of  our  coun- 
trv-,  we  must  remember  our  common  goa; 
We  must  retain  the  freedom  our  ancestors 
bought,  no  matter  what  the  cost. 

We  must  stand  united  in  the  same  way 
Adams  excitedly  reported  that  the  colonies 
were  doing  200  years  ago  for  one  reason— 
Divided  we  fall. 


America's  200th  Birthday 
(By  Maria  Owens i 
I  can  still  see  it  .  .  .  far  away  In  a  haze 
He  was  a  young  man,  struggling  to  get  shot 

and  powder  into  a  battered  musket 
Beside  him   was   another  youngster   wearing 

tatt.ered  breeches  and  a  shirt  a  size  too 
small 
For  almost  six  years  I  watched. 
Bleeding  when  they  bled 
Laughing  when  they  latighed 
I    was    there    beside    Washington    and    Paul 

Revere 
And  my  name  was  there  on  the  Declaration 

of  Independence 
I  wiis  Patrick  Henry; 
I  was  Nathan  Hale 
I  caught  that  ".shot  heard  round  the  world" 

and      died      in     my     own     blood      at 
Lexlneton 
I  was  Davy  Crockett,  Jim  Bowie,  and  name- 
leas  others  who  died  at   the  Alamo 
And    I    was    with    Sam    Houston     when    he 

revenged  it 
1  died  at  Antletam  and  Vlcksburg. 
And     I     suffered     through     Bull     Run    and 

Gettysburg. 
I  wore  the  blue; 
I  wore  the  gray 
I  was  Lincoln  and  I  was  Lee 
I  surrendered  bravely  at  Appomattox; 


taai- 


in.iG 
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•n  Lincoln   fell. 
Westward  toward 


fought  to  stop 


lie. 


th  sides,  but  saw 


line. 


In   1029 
with   the 


and 
De- 


I  he  Philippines: 
on    the   famed 


at 


Midway. 
Blanca. 


and 


Then   wept  unashamedly  w! 
I  was  the  pliineer  moving 

a  new  home. 
And   I   was   the   Indian  wh 

him. 
I  was  the  "fighting"  Irish, 
And  I  was  the  "native"  Ap 
I  wa-i  with  Custer. 
I  was  with  Chief  Joseph 
I  died  with  the  dead  of  h 

the  victory  of  only  o 
I  was  on  the  battleship  Jtfi 
And  I  followed  Roo'^velt  aAoss  Cuba 
I  was  one  of  two  million  "1  anlis"  In  Kurope 
I  fought  at  Chateau -Thlerr  ' 
I  fell  at  the  Marne  In  the  Arjonne 
I  fought  and  bled. 
I  lived  and  I  died. 
But   I    never   gave   up 
I   saw   the   .st<x:k    market  cifesh 

plunged   to  the   bottom 
presslon. 
I  was  at  Pearl  Harbor 
And  I  went  down  on  the  iJS.S.  Arizona  anO 

US. 8.  Oklahoma. 
I  followed  McArthur  Into 
Then    marched    to   my   dea|h 

Batian  Death  March 
I  fell  at  Corregldor. 
But  ro'.e  to  my  tint  victor; 
I    survived    Ouadalcanal.    qasa 

Salerno 
I  hit  the  beaches  at  Anzlo  tfcd  Normandy, 
And  fell  at  the  Battle  of  |he  Bulge 
I  was  Pattons  3rd. 
And  I  was  Montgomery's  8tll 
I  was  with  the  10th  when  tn  sy  took  Okinawa 
And  with  the  Ist  when  theyltook  Manila 
I  was  In  Berlin  when  Oerrnany  surrendered. 
And  on  the  battleship  Missouri  when  Japan 

called  a  halt. 
I  had  seen  the  death  and  de^ructton. 
And  I  brought  home  with  me  the  memory 

of  the  living. 
I  saw  Elsenhower  go  Into  office. 
And  breathed  a  sigh  of  relief  when  I  came 

out  of  Korea. 
I  extended  my  hands  to  Martin  Luther  King: 
Then  wept  with  the  rest  of  the  nation  at  the 

blood  on  them. 
I  rode  with  John  P.  Kennedy. 
And  I  witnessed  the  death  at  Dallas 
I  saw  our  young  men  go  Into  Vietnam, 
And   I   felt  the  Joy  of  seeing  those  who  re- 
turned. 
Yet  knowing  of  those  who  didn't. 
I  knew  the  anguish  of  not  knowing  whether 

that  was  right  or  wrong, 
Tet   I    met    the    first    returning    POW    with 

open  arms.  I 

I'm  strong  when  I  have  to  be  (  ^.rong 
And  I  am  gentle  when  I  need  U 
I've  witnessed  the  works  of  tha  levU 
And  I've  gloried  In  the  mlracl«  of  Ood. 
I  am  a  haven  to  those  looking  !  ar  rest 
And  I  am  a  chance  for  a  new  b(  ginning 
I  am  John  Wayne  riding  Into  tl 
And   I  am   Louis   Armstrong 

trumpet. 
I  am  Maria  Tallchlef. 
And  I  am  Johnny  C:i8h. 
I  have  walked  beside  Billy  Ora^'^™- 
And  beside  Eddie  Arnold 
And  I  have  smiled  down  at  ^UUe  Mays  as 

he  chants  hLs  "Say.  hey. 
But  I  am  also  the  little  boyj  watching  the 

great  Niagara, 
And  I  am  the  aged  little  ladyj  llat«nlng  to  a 

bobwhlt«. 
I  am  America. 
I'm  her  people, 
Her  strengths. 
Her  weaknesses 
I'm  proud  of  what  I've  done  and  what  I've 

been. 
But  I'm  prouder  still  of  who  |  am  and  what 

I've  grown  to  become. 
Next  year  111  be  200  years  old. 
And  I  know  that  In  the  yea^s  ahead  as  In 

the  years  past.  i 

My  strength   will   come   from  walking   with 


be  gentle. 


e  sunset. 

n  the  golden 


those  who  are  as  proud 

of  them. 


of  me  as  I  am 


MR.   ^L^RK   CHRISTIAN   WINS  ORA- 
TORICAL CONTEST   IN   OKLAHOMA 

<Mr.  ALBERT  'at  the  request  of  Mr 
Harkin  >  was  given  permission  to  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
and  to  Include  extraneous  matter.  > 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  annually 
sponsor  an  oratorical  contest  for  the  stu- 
dents attending  colleges  and  junior  col- 
leges in  my  district  in  Oklahoma.  This 
year's  contest  was  won  by  a  young  man 
from  Durant.  Okla  .  Mr.  Mark  Christian, 
who  is  a  student  at  Southeastern  State 
University.  I  am  pleased  to  include 
Mark's  oration  in  the  Record  : 
Oration 
(By  Mark  Christian) 

What  do  you  see  on   this  paper'?  Ill 

bet  you  think  that  It's  a  piece  of  blank  paper 

.  .  You  know.  I  don't  see  It  that  way.  I 
suppose  It's  all  In  the  way  you  look  at  it 

The  Bicentennial,  which  we  are  currently 
celebrating,  can  also  be  seen  from  many  an- 
gles There  are  many  things  that  the  Bicen- 
tennial is  and  Is  not. 

To  begin  with,  trivial  though  It  may  seem. 
July  4.  1076.  will  not  be  America's  200th 
birthday  In  July  of  1776  the  Declaration  of 
Independence  was  signed  It  was  over  a  dec- 
ade later.  1789.  when  the  revolutionaries' 
dream  manifested  Itself  as  the  Constitution 
of  the  United  Slates  of  America  In  a  sense 
America  was  conceived  in  1776.  but  not  born 
until  1789 

Even  though  1976  Is  not  America's  200th 
birthday,  the  Bicentennial  which  we  are 
experiencing  has  many  facets  which  warrant 
analysis. 

This  Bicentennial  can  be  seen  as  a  time 
of  recognition.  A  well  deserved  chance  to  rec- 
ognize our  national  affluence ;  the  fact  Is 
that  even  through  dimcult  times  this  nation 
Is  experiencing,  the  United  States  gross  na- 
tional product  Is  the  highest  of  any  nation 
In  the  world  and  the  "average"  American  has 
access  to  more  goods  and  services  than  any 
other  people  on  this  earth  The  Bicentennial 
offers  a  chance  for  the  American  people  to 
become  more  historically  aware  of  the  events 
that  made  America  what  It  Is  today  Being 
aware  of  the  historical  greatneas  of  this 
country  can  do  little  tout  raise  our  level  of 
national  pride. 

Unfortunately,  the  Bicentennial  Is  not  all 
good  I  feel  that  a  term  coined  by  Calvin 
CooUdge  must  be  associated  with  a  critique 
of  the  Bicentennial  His  words.  "The  business 
of  America  Is  bvislness"  are.  In  fact,  amply 
justified  by  the  Bicentennial  Today  you  are 
being  pursuaded  to  buy  Bicentennial  com- 
memorative coins  and  plaques.  Bicentennial 
cars.  Bicentennial  toys,  even  a  Bicentennial 
chess  set  which,  when  not  In  use.  can  be 
placed  on  lt49  side  to  display  a  commemora- 
tive map  of  old  Boston 

The  most  Important  service  that  the  Bl- 
cennlal  presents  Is  a  chance  for  Americans 
to  show  our  national  greatness  by  correcting 
the  problems  with  which  we  arc  now  faced 
I  will  speak  of  three  specific  problems  which 
I  feel  can  be  used  to  show  our  national  great- 
ness suppression  of  Individuality,  govern- 
ment suppression  of  information,  and  final- 
ly, sijppression  of  freedom. 

I  feel  Henry  David  Thoreau  gave  the  best 
Justification  for  Individuality  when  he  said. 
"If  a  man  does  not  keep  pace  with  his  com- 
panions, perhaps  It  Is  because  he  hears  a  dif- 
ferent drummer  Let  him  step  to  the  music 
which  he  hears,  however  measured  or  far 
away"  Thoreau  sensed  a  suppression  of  In- 
dividuality that  still  exists  Social  values  and 
pressures  shape  the  way  we  react,  feel  and 
Interpret  things  Our  education  system,  al- 
though already  attempting  to  alleviate  the 
problem,  still  does  more  to  "form  good  stu- 
denta"  than  develop  the  Individuality  of  ovu- 
nation's  school-age  chUdren  The  second  area 


that  I  suggest  .  government  lies  and  sup- 
pression of  Information  ...  Is  obvious 
through  the  recent  situations  of  Angola  and 
Watergate.  But  even  before  that,  on  April  22. 
1972.  Secretary  of  State  Ropers  testifying 
before  the  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Commit- 
tee stated.  "Cambodia  Is  one  country  where 
our  hands  are  clean  and  our  hearts  are  pure." 
Perhaps  Secretary  Rogers  should  have  point- 
ed out  that  the  United  States  had  been 
bombing  Cambodia  for  almost  an  entire  year. 
I  feel  that  we  as  Americans  have  a  right  to 
know  the  going.":  on  of  this  country 

The  final  problem  that  I  would  suggest  to 
you  Is  the  suppresson  of  dlssentlon.  which  Is 
historically  Justified  by  .  .  "When  in  the 
course  of  human  events  ..."  I  am  once  more 
reminded  of  Thoreau.  author  of  Civil  Disobe- 
dience, this  time  of  a  conversation  which 
took  plEu;e  In  a  Concord  Jail  with  Ralph 
Waldo  Emerson.  Thoreau  had  been  arreited 
for  not  paying  a  tax  ...  he  had  the  money, 
but  refused  to  pay  because  he  could  not  sup- 
pwrt  the  war  actions  of  the  United  States 
Emerson  had  come  to  ball  out  and  take 
Thoreau  home  As  Emerson  saw  Thoreau  sit- 
ting m  the  cell,  he  said,  "Henry,  what  are 
you  doing  In  Jail?"  Thoreau  quickly  replied. 
"Ralph,  what  are  you  doing  out  of  jail?"  Sup- 
pression of  dissent  comes  from  many  sources: 
some  obvious,  some  obscure.  Often  times  sup- 
pression of  dL'^'ent  comes  from  a  fear  of 
Change.  The  hidden  suppressor  I  see  here  is 
the  Church.  Today  the  Church  has  almost 
omnldetrlmental  power  to  deem  s<imethlng 
atheistic  or  blsisphemous  as  they  have  such 
Issues  as  divorce,  abortion,  alcohol  and  pre- 
marital sex.  The  churches'  power  can  also  be 
seen  In  our  Sunday  blue  laws.  I  may  not  agree 
with  them  but  I  can  understand  an  objection 
to  the  purchase  of  alcohol  or  firearms  on 
Sundays,  but  I  fall  to  see  the  reasoning  be- 
hind the  fact  that  In  some  states  It  is  Illegal 
to  purchase  a  can  of  wall  paint  on  Sunday. 

Church  suppression  is  especially  unjusti- 
fied because  of  the  United  States  commit- 
ment to  separation  of  Church  and  State 
Separation  of  church  and  state  is  a  good 
philosophical  position  l)ecause  of  two  reasons. 
First,  one  of  the  reasons  that  the  origins; 
settlers  of  this  nation  fied  England  was  to 
escape  religious  persecution.  Secondly,  the 
church  has  m  the  past  suggested  that  poli- 
tics and  religion  do  not  mix. 

Today,  separation  of  church  and  state 
does  not  exist  "Do  you  swear  to  tell  the  truth. 
the  whole  truth  and  nothing  but  the  truth. 
so  help  you  Ood?"  or  E  Plurlbus  Untim.  In 
Ood  We  Trust,  and  most  of  our  governmental 
functions  are  opened  with  a  prayer. 

There  are  those  who  feel  that  If  dissent 
Is  Indeed  suppressed  that  it  still  does  cot 
matter  for  "there  Is  Justice  In  America  " 
with  liberty  and  jtistlce  for  all  ...  or  just 
a  few?  .  .  .  the  law  Is  blind,  color  blind"' 
Green  and  black?  .  .  all  men  are  created 
equal  .  .  It's  Just  that  some  are  more  equal 
than  others. 

Richard  Pryor.  a  comtemporary  black 
comedian,  once  said  something  to  the  effect 
of      .  .  "heah.    there   Is   Justice    In    America 

.  .  go  down  to  the  Jail  you'll  find  Justice 
.  Just  us  Niggers!" 

The  problems  I  have  presented  you  are  not 
Insurmountable.  To  solve  them  we  must  first. 
be  aware  of  them  "Know  thy  enemy"  Second 
consider  changes  before  casting  them  aside 
as  worthless.  It  has  been  suggested  that 
change  Is  Inevitable  and  constant.  And 
finally,  support  organizations  that  strive  (or 
Justice  and  equality  Organizations  such  as 
Amnesty  International  which  Bupports  po- 
litical prisoners  around  the  world  .  .  .  The 
American  Civil  Liberties  Union  .  .  .  and  the 
multiplicity  of  organizations  which  opt  for 
retbrm  of  our  schools  and  our  government 

I  .tiope  the  American  people  .an  use  this 
anniversary  of  our  indeppndei.i  e  to  ftnd  via- 
ble solutions  to  the  probleni.s  wlilch  I  see 
...  so  that  In  1989  when  our  20nth  birthday 
rolls  around  we  can  look  at  those  problenM 
and  f»ee  Well   ...  I  know  what  I  see 
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LEAVE  OF  ABSENCE 


ab- 


K".'   'aiianmou.'^  consent,   leave 
senr.'  \v!us  granted  to: 

Ml-  Hf:FNE;K  'at  the  request  o{  Mr 
ONfili. ',  for  today,  on  a.ccount  of  ofiQ- 
riiil  bu.'-ine.ss. 

Mr  MiLFORD  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
ONeill*.  for  todaj',  on  account  of  ill- 
ness. 

Mrs.  Pettis  <at  the  request  of  Mr. 
RHODES),  for  today  and  the  balance  of 
the  week,  on  account  of  illne.s.^  in  the 
family. 

Mr  Young  of  Alaska  i  at  the  request  of 
Mr.  Michel',  for  today  through  May  27, 
1976.  on  account  of  official  business. 


SPECIAL    OliDEI^S    GRANTED 

By  unanimous  con.sent,  i^ermussion  to 
address  the  House,  following  the  legisla- 
tive program  and  any  sjx^cial  orders 
heretofore  entered,  was  granted  to: 

I  The  followinK  Members  'at  liie  re- 
quest of  Mrs.  Smith  of  Nebraska  '  to  re- 
use and  extend  their  remarks  and  in- 
clude extraneous  matter   > 

Mr    Kemp,  for  30  minutes,  today 

Mr.  Gn.M\N.  for  60  minutes,  today. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Harkin  ' ,  to  revi.se  and  ex- 
u-nd  their  remarks,  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter:  ' 

Mr.  Gonzalez,  for  f>  minutes,  t/uiav. 

Mr  Anderson  of  California,  for  5  min- 
ute^, today. 

Ms  HoLTZMAN,  for  10  minutes,  today. 

Mr    DoDD,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr     RosTENKowsKi,    for    5    minutes, 

t-tJ'i.iV 

Mr.  Alexander,  for  30  minutes,  today. 
Mr.  RoDiNO.  for  5  minute*;   t(xlay 
Mrs.  Burke  of  California,  for  5  min- 
utes, today. 
Mr.  Badillo,  for  10  minut-es,  today. 
Mr.  Danijelson.  for  5  minutes,  today. 
Mr  Natcher.  for  15  minutes,  today. 
Mr.  Mezvinsky.  for  t>  nunutes,  today. 


EXTENSION   OF  REMARKS 

By  unanimoas  consent,  permission  to 
revise  and  extend  remarks  was  granted 
to 

Mr.  .-ViBrRT  -at  the  reciuest  of  Mr  H.^R- 
KiNt .  m  two  mstancp^s,  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous material 

Mr  Frey  to  revise  aiid  extend  his  re- 
marks immediately  following  the  re- 
marks of  the  gentleman  from  New  Mex- 
ico (Mr.  LujAN  I  during  general  debate 
in  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  today 

Mr.  Thone  to  follow  Mr.  Jeffords  dur- 
ing debate  on  his  lunendment. 

'The  foUowmg  Members  ^ai  the  re- 
quest of  Mrs.  Smith  of  Nebraska  i  and  to 
Include  extraneous  matter   ' 

Mr  Bell. 

Mrs.  Pettis. 

Mr.  SiEiGER  of  Wi.<^orL=;;n  in  two  in- 
stances. 

Mr  Burke  of  Florida. 

Mr.  Bob  Wilson. 

Mr.  QuiLLEN. 

NTr  .Anderson  of  Illinois. 

Mr   CoNUOT. 

Mr.  MiCHTL. 

Mr  GRASSLrr. 

Mr    Madigan.  i 

I  The  following  Members   (at  the  re- 


quest of  Mr  Harkin  '  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter:  i 

Mr,  Fraser  in  two  instances. 

Mr  McDonald  of  Georgia  in  two  In- 
stances. 

Mr.  Allen. 

Mr.  Edgar 

Mr.  Gaydos  ;n  10  instances. 

Mr,  M".7.i;oLi  in  two  instances. 

Mr    F.ARY 

Mrs.  Key-s 

Mr.  Harrington. 

Mr   Moakley. 

Mr.  RoDiNO. 

Mr    Woi.FF. 

Mr  DoMiNK  K  V  Daniels. 

Ms.  Abzug  in  two  instances. 

Mrs.  CoLiiNs  of  Illinois. 

Mr.  Young  of  Georgia. 

Mr.  Badillo, 

Mrs.  Schkoeder. 

Mr.  Eilberg. 

Mr.  MiTi'HELL  of  Mainland. 

Mrs.  Spellman  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Green. 

Mr.  P'isnER. 

Mr.  Metcalfe. 

M:t.  Chisholm. 

Mr.  Hebert. 

Mr.  BOLAND. 

Mr    Mezvinsky. 

Mr   Hamilton. 

Mr.  Maguire. 

Mr.  Helstoski  in  five  Instances. 

Mr.  Lei-.man. 

Mr.  MooKHEAD  of  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  Roybal 

Mr.  Leggett, 


SENATE  BILLS  REFERRED 

Bills  of  the  Senate  of  the  following 
titles  were  taken  from  the  Speaker's 
table  and,  under  the  rule,  referred  a,- 
follows: 

S.  2839.  An  act  to  supplement  the  author- 
ity of  the  President  and  various  Federal 
agencies  to  collect  regular  and  periodic  in- 
formation on  International  investment,  and 
for  other  purposes,  to  the  Commutee  on  Iii- 
ternallona'.  Relations, 

S.  3035.  An   act   for  the  relief  cf  Alice  W 
Olson,  Lisa  Olson    Hayward,   Eric   Olson,   and 
NUs  Olson;   to  the  Committee  on  the  Judic- 
iary. 

.S.  3399  A'.i  act  to  Biifhorize  and  direct  the 
Administrator  of  General  Services  to  convey 
certain  land  in  Cambridge,  Mass  to  the 
Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts;  to  the 
Committee    on    Government    Operations, 

S  3436-  An  act  t...  authorize  appropriations 
for  research,  development,  and  demonstra- 
tion under  the  Noise  Control  Act  of  1972,  to 
the  Committee  on  .Science  and  Technology. 


ENROLLED  BILLS   SIGNED 

Mr  HAYS  of  Ohio,  from  the  Com- 
mittee on  House  Administration,  reported 
that  that  committee  had  examined  and 
found  truly  enrolled  bills  of  the  House 
of  the  following  tltle'^.  which  were  there- 
upon signed  by  the  Speaker: 

HR  2279.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Mrs. 
Loiii.se  G    WTialen;  and 

HR  8089  An  act  to  amend  section  404  ( d  i 
of  title  37,  United  States  Code,  relating  to 
per  diem  expenses  of  members  of  the  uni- 
formed ."-orvlces  traveling  on  official  biLsiness, 


SENATE  ENROLLED  BILL  SIGNED 

The  SPEAKER  announced  his  signa- 
ture to  an  enrolled  bill  of  the  Senate  of 
the  following  title : 


S    1494    An   act   for   the   relief  of   Paul  W, 
Williams, 


Mr 


ADJOURNMENT 
HARKIN     Mr    Speaker.    I   move 


that  the  House  do  now   adjourn 

The  motion  was  agreed  to:  according- 
ly 'at  6  o'clock  and  16  minutes  p.m.', 
under  it^;  previous  order,  the  House  ad- 
journed until  tomorrow.  Thursday.  May 
20,  1976,  at  11  o  clock  a.m. 


EXECUTI\'E   COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXIV,  executive 
communications  were  taken  from  the 
Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  follows 

3325,  h  letter  from  the  President  and 
Chairman.  Export-Import  Bank  of  the 
United  States,  tran.smittlng  a  report  cover- 
ing the  quarter  eiided  March  31.  1976.  on 
the  export  expansion  facility  program,  pur- 
suant to  Public  Law  90-390;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Banklnc.  Currency  and  Hovising 

3326  A  letter  from  the  Administrator,  Fed- 
eral Energy  Administration,  transmitting  a 
report  on  changes  in  market  shares  for  pe- 
troleum products  during  the  months  of 
December  1975  and  January  1976.  pursuant 
to  section  4iC)  (2)  (A)  of  the  Emergency  Pe- 
troleum Allocation  Act  of  1973;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  liiterstate  and  Foreign  Commerce 

3327.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  General 
Counsel  for  International  (Conservation  and 
Resource  Development  Programs,  Federal 
Energy  Administration,  trarismlttlng  notlc* 
of  meetings  related  to  the  International  En- 
ergy Program;  to  the  Committee  on  Inter- 
state  and   Foreign   Commerce 

3328.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary 
of  Defense  (Installations  and  Logistics  , 
tran.smlttinp  a  report  on  Department  of  De- 
fense procurement  from  small  and  other 
busines.';  firms  during  July  1975  to  February 
1976.  pursuant  to  section  10(d)  of  the  Small 
Business  Act,  as  amended;  to  the  Committee 
on  Small  Business, 

Received    fbom    the    Comptro:,:j:r    General 

3329.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a 
report  on  efforts  of  the  General  Services 
Administration  and  the  Department  of 
Defense  to  increase  the  use  of  recycled  mate- 
rials, to  the  Committee  on  Government  Op- 
erations 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES  ON  PUB- 
LIC BILLS  ANT)  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XIII,  reports  of 
committees  were  delivered  to  the  Clerk 
for  printing  and  reference  to  the  proper 
calendar,  as  follows: 

Mr.  ULLNL\N ;  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means  H.R,  13502  A  bill  tc  amend  the  Si:«;ia: 
Security  Act  to  provide  that  the  formula  now 
m  use  under  title  XIX  of  such  act  shall  be 
used  In  computing  the  aniount  of  Federal 
financial  participation  In  the  program  of  aid 
to  families  with  dependent  children  under 
part  A  of  title  IV.  and  to  provide  relief  to 
States  In  connection  with  certain  protective 
and  vendor  payments  made  under  such  pro- 
gram with  amendment  (Bept,  No.  94-1179  i. 
Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the  WJ-iole 
House  on  the  State  of  the  Uruon, 

Mr,  PEPPER;  Committee  on  Rules.  House 
Resolution  1207,  Resolution  providing  for  the 
consideration  of  HJl.  11656,  A  bill  to  provide 
that  meetings  of  Government  agencies  shai: 
be  open  to  the  public,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses iRept.  No  94-1180).  Referred  to  the 
House  Calendar. 
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Under  clause  5  of  ol  rule 
of  rule  XXII.  public  bills  ar 
were  Introduced  and  si 
as  follows: 

By  Mr.  ALEXANDER: 
H.R.   1J882.  A  bill  to  atnenr 
Social  Security  Act  to  provide 
age  or  certain  psychologists 
the  supplementary  medical 
ftta  program  eutabllphed  by 
title,  to  the  Committee  on  W 
By  Mr.  ANDERSON  of 
H  R.    i3883.   A    bill    to   amei 
Mammal  Protection  Act  of  l\i 
to  the  taking  of  marine 
to  the  course  of  commercial 
tlon»:  to  the  Committee  on 
and  Fisheries. 

By  Mr    nowFN 
H.R    13884.  A  bill  to  amend 
United  States  Code  to  require 
Service  to  hold  a  hearing  ami 
consideration   certain   matteri 
consolidation  or  clculng  of 
to  the  Convmlttee  on  Poet 
Service. 

By  Mr   BURLESON  of 
self.     Mr     BintKE    of 

MOFFETT.       Mr        Roo 

Rose) 
HR    13886.  A  bill   to  amen( 
Revenue   Code   of    1964   to   1 
emptlon   for  purposes  of   the 
tax,   to   Incretis?   the  estate 
ductlon.  and  to  provide  an 
of   valuing  certain   real 
tax    purposes;    to    the 
and  Means 

By  Mr.  CONTE 

H.R    13886    A  bill  to  In 

period  the  duty  on  certain 

for   other    purposes;    to   tl<e 

Ways  and  Means 

By    Mr     GORMAN     ffor 
Chappfxl,  Mr   DuNCAi 
Mr.    Part.    Mr.    Oroe 
Mr.    JoN«s    of    North 
LrTTON,  Mrs    Mink,  M 
Maryland.  Mr.  NrAL 
HR    13887.  A  bill  to  amend 
the    Social    Security    Act    to 
ment  under  the  medicare 
tain    services    performed    by 
to   the   Committee   on   Ways 
By    Mr.    CORMAN     (for 
McKinney,     Mr.     M 
Mineta)  : 
HR.  13888    A  bill  to  amend 
the  Social  Security   Act  to  p 
coverage    of    certain    psycho 
under  the  supplementary 
benefits  program  established 
such  title;   to  the  Committee 
Means. 

By    Mr.    CORMAN    (foi 

BRECKINBn>GC,        Mr 
Heckler  of  Massach 
of      Maryland,      Mr 
SprNCE.    Mr.    J 
Mr.   Stddds.   and   Mr 
H.R.  13889    A  bill  to  amend 
the  Social   Security   Act  to 
ment  under  the  supplemen 
surance  program  (or  optonie 
vision  care:  to  the  Committed 
Means. 

By  Mr    FISHER 
H  R.    13890    A  bill   to 
Revenue    Code    to    provide 
credit  against  Income  tax;  to 
on  Ways  and  Means 

Bv  Mr   HENDERSON; 
HJl.  13891    A  bill  to  amend 
States  Code,  to  a.«isiire  that  a 
the  civil  service  are  on  the 
establish   an  independent 
peals    from   certain    Federal 
Btons.   and  for  other  purp>o«e^; 
mlttee  on  Poet  Office  and 
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himself.    Mr 

of  Tennessee. 

Mr     Howard. 

Carolina.    Mr. 

•    MrrcHELL  of 

apd  Mr    Rrrs)  : 

title  XVIII  of 

iiulhorlze   pay- 

prcgram  for  cer- 

chlropractors: 

4nd   Means. 

hlm.self.    Mr. 
niVA.     and     Mr. 

title  XVTTI  of 
ovlde  for  the 
Idglsts'  services 
me4lcal  Insurance 
by  part  B  of 
on  Ways  and 

himself.    Mr. 

Oreen.      Mrs. 

u^etts.  Mr.  Long 

Noi  AN.      Mr. 

Wu.^M    Stanton. 

Woi.tT)  : 

title  XVIII  of 

authorize   pay- 

tary   medical  In- 

tflc  and  medical 

on  Ways  and 


the  Internal 

I  enters    with    a 

the  Committee 


title  9.  United 

jpolntments  In 
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to  hear  ap- 

I  >ersonneI   decl  - 

to  the  Com- 

Cl^U  Service. 


By  M<;.  KEYS  (for  herself.  Mr   Balous, 
Mr.  BowxN.  Mr.  Davis,  Mr.  Dijncan 
of  Tenneesee.  Mr.  Emcty.  Mr.  Eng- 
lish.  Mr.   Flowers.   Mr.   Helstoski, 
Mr.    HtTOHES.    Mr     Jacobs,    Mr     Mc- 
Hi'GH,  Mr.  MoLLOHAN,  Mr.  Ottinoer, 
Mr.     Pattison     of    New     York,     Mr. 
RooNEY,  Mr    Rirpi»«.  Mr.  Simon.  Mr. 
Stabk.  Mr    Walsh,  Mr    Wcavkr,  Mr. 
Whiti-en.  and  Mr,  Chables  Wilson 
of  Texas) 
H  R    13892.  A  bill  to  amend  title  39,  United 
States  Code,  to  require  the  U.S.  Postal  Serv- 
ice   to    evaluate    and    examine    specific    cri- 
teria whenever  the  closing  of  a  post  office  U 
considered,   to  provide   for  a  public   hearing 
whenever   the   US    Postal    Service   con'slderj 
closlnj;   any   poet  ofUce.    and   for   ofncT  pur- 
poses;   to  the  Comnxlttee  on  Post  Office  and 
Cl\1I  Service 

Bv  Mr.  McEWEN; 
HR  13893  A  bill  to  reaffirm  the  Intent  of 
Congress  with  reepect  to  the  structure  lu' 
the  common  carrier  telecommunications  in- 
dustry rendering  servicer  in  interstate  and 
foreign  commerce;  to  require  the  Federal 
Communications  Commission  to  make  cer- 
tain findings  In  cinnectlon  with  Conimls- 
sion  actions  authorizing  specialized  carriers; 
and  for  other  purposes  to  the  Committee  on 
Intestate  and  Foreign  Commerce 

By  Mr  MANN  (for  himself,  Mr  Davis. 
Mr  Derrick,  and  Mr  JENRrrre)  :  * 
H  R  13894  A  bill  to  reaffirm  the  Intent  of 
Congress  with  respect  to  the  structure  of 
the  common  carrier  telecommunications  In- 
dustry rendering  services  In  Interstate  and 
foreign  commerce;  to  reaffirm  the  authority 
of  the  States  to  regulate  terminal  and  sta- 
tion equipment  used  for  telephone  exchange 
.'iervlce;  to  require  the  Federal  Communica- 
tions Commission  to  make  certain  flndlnija 
In  connection  with  Commission  action  .lu- 
ihorlzlng  specialized  carriers;  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  ou  Interstate 
and  foreign  Commerce 

By    Mr.    MOAKLEY    (for    himself.    Mr. 
Beoell.  Mrs.  Collins  of  Illinois,  Mr 
Drinan,  Mr.  EocAB,  Mr    Hdchks,  Mr. 
Matswnaoa,        Mr.        Minish.        Mr. 
Mitchell  of  New  York.  Mr   Chables 
Wilson  of  Texas)  : 
H  R    13896.  A  bill  to  revise  chapter  99  of 
title  18  of  the  United  States  Code  to  provide 
for  the  punishment  of  sexual  assaults  In  the 
special  Jurisdiction  of  the  United  States;   to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 
By  Mr  STEETLMAN: 
H  R   13896  A  bill  to  study  certain  lands  for 
suitability  for  preservation  as  wilderness;   to 
the    Committee     on     Interior     and     Insular 
Affairs. 

By  Mr  WAGOONNER: 
HR    13897.  A  bill   to  prohibit  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission  from  promulgating  trade 
regulation  rules  which  repeal  or  limit  use  of 
holder  in  due  course  defenses  In  co.inectlon 
with  the  sale  or  lease  of  goods  or  services  to 
consumers:   to  the  Committee  on  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce 
By  Mr  OREEN: 
H.R.  13898   A  bUl  to  revise  and  reorganize 
the  classification   and   the  rates  of  duty  on 
certain  pipes  and  tubes  and  blanks  therefor 
of  Iron  or  steel;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 

By    Mr     HUNOATE    (for    himself.    Mr 
Mann.  Ms    Holtzman.  Mr.  Mdvin- 
SKY.  Mr    Drinan.  Mr.  Wiocins.  and 
Mr.  Hyde)  : 
H  R   13899.  A  bill  to  delay  the  elTectlve  date 
of  certain  proposed  amendments  to  the  Fed- 
eral Rules  of  Criminal  Procedure  and  certain 
other  rules  promulgated  by  the  U.S.  Supreme 
Court;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  KOCH  (for  himself.  Mr,  Ad- 
DABBO,  Mr  Badillo,  Mrs.  Collins  of 
Illinois.  Mr.  Dei-aney.  Mr  Downxt 
of    New    York.    Mr.    Edgar     Mr     Tv- 


Ranoel,    Mr.    Richmond,    Mr     Rox, 
Mr     RosrNTHAL,    Mr,    Roybal.    Mr, 
Traxler,  Mr.  Waxman.  Mr.  Charles 
Wilson  of  Texas.  Mr.   Yatron,  and 
Mr.   ZEFTRrm)  : 
H  R.  13900.  A  bUI  to  amend  the  Vocational 
Rehabilitation    Act   of    1973.    and    for  other 
purposes;  Jointly,  to  the  Committees  on  Ed- 
ucation and  Labor,  and  Post  Office  and  Civil 
Service. 

By  Mr.  RODINO  (for  himself.  Mr. 
Koch.  Ms  Bfiner  of  California,  Mr. 
Harbinoton.  Mr.  MormT.  Mr.  Pat- 
tison   of    New    York,    and    Mr.    Sxi- 

BERLtNC) : 

HR  13901.  A  bill  to  amend  chapter  5  of 
title  6.  United  States  Code  (commonly 
known  as  the  Administrative  Procedure 
Act),  to  permit  awards  of  reasonable  at- 
torneys' fees  and  other  expenses  for  public 
participation  In  proceedings  before  Federal 
agencies,  and  for  other  purposes;  }p  the 
Committee  on   the  Judiciary. 

By   Mrs.   SPEI.LMAN    (for  herself.  Ms, 
ABzr(.,  Mr.  BADn.Lo,  Mr.  Boi.and,  Ms. 
Burke    of    California,    Mr.    Phillip 
BiTRTON,    Mr.    Carr,    Mr     Clay.    Mb. 
Collins    of    Illinois.    Mr.    Conyxbs. 
Mr.     Downey     of     New     York.     Mr. 
Fraser.   Mr.    Harkin.    Mr.    Harring- 
ton. Mr  Hatzs  of  Indiana.  Mr.  How- 
ABD,    Mr.    jENNrm.    Mr.    Koch.   Mi. 
Metcalfe.    Mr.    Mitchell   of   Mary- 
land.  Mr.   Moss.  Mr    Ottinceh,  Mr, 
Patterson  of  California,  Mr.  Patti- 
son  of   New  York,   and   Mr    Rees)  : 
HJl,   13902.  A  bUl   to  amend   title  VHl  of 
the    act    commonly    called    the    ClvU    Rights 
Act  of  1968  with  respect  to  the  awarding  of 
attorneys'  fees  and  the  authority  of  the  De- 
partment  of   Housing   and    Urban    Develop- 
ment to  Initiate  a  civil  action  to  enforce  the 
provisions  of  such  title;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judlcl&ry. 

By    Mr,    BADILLO    (for    himself.    Ma, 
Abzcg.   Mr.    Bell,    Mr    Benttez,   Mr 
Bbown  of  California.  Mr.  Carr,  Mrs. 
Chisholm,    Mr     E>ellum8.    Mr,    Ed- 
wards  of   California,   Mr.   Lloyd  of 
California.   Mr.   Mineta,   Mr.   Miller 
of    California.     Mr.    OTTiNcr.R.    Mr 
Pattison  of  New  York.  Mrs.  Schboe- 
DER.   Mr.   Stark,   Mr.   Stexlman,  Mr. 
Rangel.  Mr.  Richmond.  Mr    Rosen- 
thal. Mr.  Won  Pat,  and  Mr.  Youno 
of  Georgia)  ; 
H  J.  Res   969.  Joint  resolution  to  pay  trib- 
ute   to    the    contributions    of    Hlspanlcs.    to 
establish  an  Office  of  Hispanic  Affairs  In  the 
various    executive    agencies,    and    for    other 
purposes:  to  the  Committee  on  Government 
Operations. 

By  Mr   ECKHARDT: 
H.  Res.   1205.  Resolution  disapproving  en- 
ergy  action   No.  2  submitted   May   12.   1978. 
to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce. 

By  Mr.  FLYNT : 
H.     Res.     1206.     Resolution     disapproving 
energy  action  No    2  transmitted  to  the  Con- 
gress on  May  12,  1976;  to  the  Committee  on 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 


WARDS  of  Caltfomla    Mr    Fhaskr, 
r.EHMAN    Mr   MrrcHELi   of  Maryla! 
Mr.     Mdrtha.     Mr.     Otttngir. 


Mr 


PRIVATE  BILLS  .\ND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII.  private 
bills  and  resolutions  were  Introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  FINDLEY 
H.R.   13903    A   bill   for  the  relief  of  Susan 
Spurrier;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
BvMr  FLOOD 
H  R     13904.    A    bill    for   the    relief   of  Sun 
Sook   Koo;    to   the  Committee  on   the  Judl- 
clarv. 

By  Mr  KELLY: 
HR.   13906    A   bill   for  the   relief  of  Ruth 
WUhelmlna  Irene  Br(X>kes;   to  the  Commlt- 
•cf  on  the  J;:dl(iary 

HR    KJ';Km    .\  bll!  ^or  thp  re:i*'f  of  John  G 

I>inahiie,  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H  R    1.1907.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Anastaal* 
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Arallou  Hourdas;    to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

PETITIONS.  ETC. 
Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXn,  petitions 
and  papers  were  laid  on  the  Clerk's  desk 
and  referred  as  follows: 

467.  By  the  SPEAKER;  Petition  of  the  ctly 
council.  Elizabeth.  N.J..  relative  to  the  Emer- 
gency Rail  Transfer  Act;  to  the  Committee 
on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 

468.  Also  petition  of  the  Centro  Unldo  de 
Detalllstas  de  Puerto  Rico.  Hato  Rey.  Puerto 
Rico,  relative  to  political  prisoners;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary 


AMENDMENTS 


Under  clause   6   of   rule   XXHI,   pro- 
posed  amendments, were  submitted   as 

follows : 

H.R.  9560 

By  Mr.  EDGAR: 

Strike  section  17. 

Renumber  following  sections  accordingly. 

On  page  29.  In  ime  8.  strike  out  "$50,000" 
and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof  "$500,000". 

On  page  29.  In  line  18.  strike  out  "$100,000" 
aiid  Insert  In  lieu  thereof  "$1,000,000". 

On  page  29.  In  line  20.  strike  out  "$500,000" 
and  Insert   m  lieu  thereof  "$1,500,000". 
HR    12945 
By  Mr    RINALDO: 

Page  23.  line  2.  insert  "(a)"  Immediately 
after  "Sec    20" 

Page  23.  after  line   10.   add   the  following: 

(b)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  law,  social  secvirlty  benefit  increases  occur- 
ring after  May  1976  shall  not  be  considered  as 
income  or  resources  or  otherwise  taken  Inui 
account  for  purposes  of  determining  the 
amount  of  the  rental  which  any  Individual 
or  family  Is  required  to  pay  for  his  or  It.*; 
accommodations  under  the  United  States 
Housing  Act  of  1937.  the  National  Housing 
Act,  the  Housing  and  U'-ban  Development 
Act  of  1965.  or  the  Housing  Act  of  1949.  For 
purposes  of  thLs  paragraph,  the  term  "social 
security  benefit  Increases  occurrli^c  after  May 
1976"  means  any  part  of  a  monthly  benefit 
payable  to  an  individual  under  the  insurance 
program  established  under  title  11  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  which  results  from  (and 
would  not  be  payable  but  fori  a  cost-of- 
living  Increase  In  benefits  under  such  pro- 
gram occurring  after  May  1976  pursuant  to 
section  215(1)  of  such  Act,  or  any  other  In- 
crease In  benefits  under  such  program,  en- 
acted after  May  1976.  which  constitutes  a 
general  benefit  increase  within  the  meaning 
of  section  215(1)  (3)  of  such  Act. 
H.R.  13350 
By  Mr    HORTON: 

Page  32,  beginning  with  line  7.  strike  out 
all  down  throviph   paec  '^^    :ine  20. 


FACTUAL  DESCRIPTIONS  OF  BILLS 
.^NU  RESOLLTIONS  INTRODUCED 
Prepared  by  the  Congres-'^ional  Re- 
search Ser\'lce  pursuant  to  rlau.se  5id> 
of  Hou.se  rule  X  Previous  li.sting  ap- 
peared in  the  Concressional  Record  of 
May  18,  i976,  page  14331: 

HOUSE    Bn,LS 

HR  13476.  April  30,  1976.  Ways  and 
Mean.s  Denies  the  benefit.":  of  the  foreign  tax 
credit,  under  the  Internal  Re\eni]e  Code,  to  a 
taxpayer,  or  a  member  of  a  controlled  group 
which  Includes  the  taxpayer,  who  Is  deter- 
mined by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to 
have  participated  In  or  cooperated  with  the 
boycott  of  IsTEiel.  with  respect  to  Income  war 
profits,  or  excess  profits  taxes  paid  or  accrued 
t"  any  country  which  requires  such  partici- 
pation or  cooperation  as  a  condition  of  dclnp 
business  within  that  country. 

Denies  DISC  benefits  to  ai.y  DISC  that  the 
Secretary    of    the    Treasury    determines    has 


participated  In  or  cooperated  with  the  boy- 
cott of  Israel. 

H.R.  13477.  AprU  30.  1976.  Post  Office  and 
Civil  Service.  Changes  the  title  of  Federal 
hearing  examiners  to  administrative  law 
Judges.  Sets  the  salan.*  for  such  officials  at 
90  percent  of  the  salary  paid  US.  district 
court  Judges. 

H.R.  13478.  April  30.  1976.  Ways  and  Means; 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce.  Estab- 
lishes a  voluntary  home  care  benefits  pro- 
gram for  aged  and  disabled  Individuals  who 
are  eligible  for  Medicare  benefits,  such  pro- 
gram to  be  flnan<  ed  with  contributions  from 
funds  appropriated  by  the  Federa;  Govern- 
ment and  contributions  by  the  States  Cre- 
ates within  the  US  Treasury  th.e  Federal 
Home    Care    Trust    Fund 

Amends  the  Social  Security  Act  to  extend 
medicare  coverage  of  hospital  care  for  the 
aged  to  remove  time  limitations  on  Inpatient 
hospital  services  and  posthospltal  extended 
care  services. 

H.R.  13479  .April  30,  1976.  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce  Ameiids  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Act  to  prohibit  a  pipeline  com- 
pany engaged  in  the  transportation  of  oil 
from  transporting  any  oil  through,  itf  pipe- 
lines If  such  companv  has  an  interest  in  .--uch 
oU. 

H.R.  13480.  April  30,  1976  Education  a:.d 
Labor.  Amends  the  Hleher  Edu(  atlon  Act  of 
1965  to  require  the  Commissioner  of  Educa- 
tion to  make  Federal  Interest  subsidy  and 
administrative  cost  allowance  payments  to 
holders  of  loans  under  such  act  on  behalf 
of  the  borrower  wlth:n  30  days  of  receipt  by 
the  Commissioner  of  an  Itemized  voucher  In 
such  form  as  the  Commissioner  shall  by  reg- 
ulation prescribe 

H.R.  13481.  April  30.  1976  Jualciar:.- 
Amends  the  Federal  Rules  of  Evidence  to 
prohibit,  In  ca'^e.s  of  alleged  rape  or  assaiilt 
with  Intent  to  commit  rape  the  Introduction 
of  e\ldence  of  the  \lctlm's  prior  sexual  con- 
duct or  repi'.tatlon  Makes  such  prohibition 
Inapplicable  to  evidence  of  th.e  victims  pr'or 
sexual  conduct  with  the  alleged  assailant 

H  R,  13482.  April  30.  1976.  Ways  and  Means. 
Amends  the  medicare  prograni  of  the  Social 
Security  Act  to  authorl:'e  payment  under  the 
supplem.er.tarv  medical  Insurance  program 
for  specified  diagnostic  tests  and  physical 
exanilrmtlons  gUen  for  the  detectlor.  of 
breait  cancer 

HR  13483  April  30.  1976  Ways  and  Means 
.Amend-s  The  medicare  program  of  the  Social 
Securltv  Act  to  authorize  payment  under  the 
sttpplpmentfirv  medical  Insurance  program 
for  .sperlfipd  diagnostic  tests  and  physical 
examiiiat  ions  given  for  the  detection  of 
breast  cancer 

H  R.  13484  April  30,  1976,  Ways  and  Means 
Amends  the  Medicare  proeram  of  ♦he  Sorial 
Security  .Act  to  authorize  payment  under 
the  stipplemen'ary  medical  Insurance  pro- 
gram for  specified  diagnostic  tests  and  phys- 
ical examinations  given  for  the  detection  of 
breast   ca:icer 

HR  1.3485  April  30,  1976.  Judiciary 
Amends  the  Voting  Rights  Act  of  1965  to 
repeal  the  prohibitions  against  vot.Ing  qual- 
ifications, prerequisites  tests,  or  devices 
which  abridge  the  right  of  a  citizen  to  vote 
who  is  a  member  of  a  language  minority. 

Repeals  the  requirement  that  States  and 
other  political  subdivisions  make  available 
registration  and  voting  materials,  and  vot- 
ing a.ssistance  in  lanpuaees  other  tha-.  Eng- 
lish. 

H.R.  13486.  April  30.  1976.  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce  Requires  the  Secreta!-\- 
of  Commerce  to  provide  grants  to  the  Lake 
Placid  1980  Olvmnlc  Games,  Inc..  for  assist- 
ing In  the  plar.nlns.  des.trn.  and  construction 
of  winter  sport^  and  supporting  facilities  for 
the  XII]  International  Olympic  winter  games, 
HR  13487  April  30,  1976  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce  Reaffirm  the  Intent  of 
Con^rress  w.th  respect  to  the  structure  of  the 
common  carrier  telecommunications  Indus- 
try rendering  services  in  interstate  and  for- 


eign commerce  Grants  additional  ar.hortty 
tA.->  the  Federal  Communications  Commission 
to  authorize  mergers  of  carriers  when 
deemed  to  be  in  the  public  interest.  ReatTirms 
the  authority  of  the  States  to  regulate  lern.i- 
nal  and  station  equipment  used  for  tele- 
phone exchange  service.  Requires  the  Fed- 
eral C-ommunJcatlons  Commission  to  make 
specified  findings  in  connection  with  Com- 
mission actions  authorizing  specialized 
carriers. 

HR  13488.  April  30.  1976.  Ways  and 
Means.  Amends  the  TariflT  Schedules  of  the 
Ui-ited  States  to  permanently  allow  the  Im- 
portation free  of  customs  duty  of  horses 
other  than  for  Immediate  slaughter  Termi- 
nates the  special  tariff  classification  of  race 
horses  which  are  exported  and  returned  to 
t»-.e  United   States. 

H.R  134-89.  April  30,  1976  ..Tug,  l.>rv  Re- 
vises the  disci ■\pr\  procedures  ai.d  r-rquire- 
ments  for  Federal  civi:  antitrust  investiga- 
tions. Revise,-  the  procedures  a::d  require- 
ments for  seeking  an  order  modifying  or 
spttine  aside  discovery  demands  by  the  Jus- 
tice  Department    in   antitrust   cases 

HR  13490  April  30  1976  T'^terstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce.  Requlree  the  Secretary 
of  Commerce  to  pro-ide  prant.^  t--  "he  Lake 
Placid  1980  Olympic  Oames,  Inc.  for  assist- 
ing m  the  planning,  design,  and  construc- 
tion of  winter  sports  and  supporting  facil- 
ities for  the  XIII  international  Olynipic 
winter   games 

HR.  13491  .April  30,  1976  Wavs  and 
Means.  Authorizes  a  taxpayer  to  elect  tc  ex- 
clude the  gain  from  sale  or  exchange  of  prop- 
erty from  gross  income,  under  the  Interna! 
Revenue  Code,  If  the  taxpayer  Is  disabled 
and  if  such  property  has  been  owned  and 
used  by  the  taxpayer  as  his  principal  resi- 
dence for  periods  aggregating  five  years  or 
mere  during  the  eight -year  period  ending 
on  the  date  of  the  sale  or  exchange 

H.R.  13492,  April  30.  1976.  Judiciary  Directs 
Federal  Courts  to  consider  specified  -riteria 
in  the  imp>osltlon  of  terms  of  imprisonment 
for  criminal  offenses 

Establishes  a  United  States  Commission 
on  Sentencing  &.s  an  independent  com.missior. 
withln  the  Judicial  branch  of  the  United 
States  Government  to  promulgate  sentencing 
gu.idellres   for   criminal    offenses 

HR  13493  April  30,  1976  Arm.ed  Services. 
Amends  the  Federal  ClvU  Defense  Act  of  1950 
to  allow  Federal  civil  defen.'^e  funds  tc  be 
used  by  local  civil  defense  agens  les  for  r.at- 
ural  disaster  relief. 

H.R  13494  April  30,  1P76.  ,Armed  Services. 
Amends  the  Federal  Civil  Defense  Act  of 
1950  to  allow  Federal  civil  defense  funds  to 
be  used  by  local  civil  defense  agencies  for 
natural  disaster  relief. 

H.R.  13495  April  30.  1976  Public  Works  and 
Transportation  Terminates  the  authoriza- 
tion of  the  navigation  study  and  survey  of 
the  Wabash  River,  Indiana 

H.R  13496  April  30.  1976  Veterans' Affairs. 
Chances  the  dej^ree  of  impairment  necessary 
for  veterans  to  qualify  for  certain  service- 
connected   disability   payments 

H  R  13497.  April  30,  1976  Veterans'  Affairs. 
Terminates  the  authority  for  the  pursuit  of 
flight  training  programs  by  veterans  and  for 
the  pursuit  of  correspondence  training  pro- 
grams bv  veteritns 

H  R  13498.  April  30.  1976  Interior  and  In- 
sular Affairs  Amends  the  'Water  Resources 
Planning  Act  to  revise  the  membership  of 
the  Water  Resources  Council  Lists  additional 
powers  and  duties  of  the  Council 

Revises  procedures  for  allotment  of  Federal 
financial  assistance  to  States  under  pro- 
visions of  the  Act 

Amends  the  Water  Resources  Resear-h  Act 
of  1964  to  transfer  functions  from  thf  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  to  the  Water  Resources 
Council. 

HR  13490  April  3C,  1976  Judlci.-'.rv  De- 
clares certain  individuals  lawfully  admitted 
to  the  United  States  for  permanent  residence, 
under  the  Imm.igratlon  and  Nationality  Act. 
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HKOriATinN  OF  L,U BBVING  ACT 

111   cuiupliunce   with   Puqllc   Law   601, 

79th   Congress,    title   III.   Itegulatlon   of 

LobbyiriK    Act.    section    3(J8<b».    which 

provides  as  follows : 

(b)    AH   Informatlou   requlj^   to   be   flletl 


under  the  provisions  of  this  section  with  the 
Clerk  of  tlie  House  of  Reproeentatlvee  and 
the  Secretary  of  the  Senate  shall  be  compiled 
by  said  ClerJt  and  Secretary.  acUng  Jointly, 
as  soon  as  practicable  after  the  close  of  the 
calendar  quarter  with  refipect  to  which  such 
information  Is  filed  and  shall  be  printed  In 

the    CONGKCSSIONAL    RCCOKO. 


The  Ck'rk  of  the  HoiLse  of  Representa- 
tives and  Uie  Scrretary  of  the  Senate 
jointly  .submit  their  report  of  the  com- 
pilation recjuired  by  .said  law  and  have 
included  all  reglstnition.s  iind  quarterly 
reports  received 


Uif  QuarU.-r;y 


are  not 


un^.lxM- 
F.EJTiF 'JIN:  ^tiveb: 


REGISTRATIONS* 

•All  al;jhiiuumerlc  characwrs  and  monetary  amounts  refer  to  receipts  and  expenditures  on  page  2.  para^rapl^  U  niia  K 
Report  Form. 

The  following  regl-stratlons  were  submitted  for  the  first  calendar  quarter  1976: 
Note —The  form  usel  for  report  Is  reproduced  below.    In  the  interest  of  economy  i:.  the  Re«  ord,  question: 
repeated,  only  the  essential  answers  are  printed,  and  are  Indicated  by  their  respective  lettt  r  nnd 
File  One  Copt  With  the  Sicimtary  or  the  Senate  and  File  Two  Copies  Wrrn  the  Clisik   or  the   li    if 

This  page  (page  1)   U  designed  to  supply  identifying  data;  and  page  2  (on  the  back  of  this  page)  deals  with  flnancla:  data 

li  \CE  AN  "X"  Below  the  ApraoPBiATE  LmrR  os  PiotniE  in  the  Box  atthe  Right  or  the  "Rbpobt"  Heading  Below: 

■  i'RELiMiNAHT"  Report  (••Registration") :  To  "register."  place  an  "X"  below  the  letter  "P"  and  fill  out  page  l  only. 

"QUAKTERLT"  Repokt  :  To  lndll»te  which  one  of  the  four  calendar  quarters  Is  covered  by  this  Report,  place  an  "X"  below  the  appn  priatc 
figure  Fill  out  both  p,ii4r  ;  and  page  2  and  as  many  additional  pages  as  may  be  required  The  first  additional  page  should  be  i.um- 
bered  as  page  "3  "  an  i       f     •  st  of  such  pages  should  be  ••4,^'  ••5."  ••6."  etc      Preparation  and  filing  In  accordance  with  Instructions  will 


accomplish  compliance  w 


Note  on  Item  "A". — (a)  In 


"employee'^  is  a  firm 
filing  a  Report  as  an 


iti  all  quarterly  reporting  requirements  of  the  Act. 


REPORT 
PrrmBTTaNT  to  Fkdcral  Regulation  or  Lobbtinc  Act 


yl    ARTK.a                       1 

p 

Ut 

2d 

3d 

4th 

(Mark  one  square  only)     | 

General.     This  ■"Report"  form  may  be  used  by  either  an  organization  or  an  Individual,  as  follows 


(1)   ••Employee^^. — To  fil »  as  an  •'employee",  state  (In  Item  "B')   the  name,  address,  and  nature  of  business  of  the  ■'employer 


(such  as  a  law  firm  or  public  relations  firm] 
employee"'.) 


partners  and  salaried  staff  members  of  such  firm 


(11)   "Employer"". — To  file  as  an  "employer",  write  "None"  In  answer  to  Item  "B". 
(b)   -Skparate  Reports.     An  agent  or  employee  should  not  attempt  to  combine  his  Report  with  the  employer's  Report: 

(I)  Kmployers  subject    o  the  Act  must  file  separate  Reports  and  are   not   relieved   of  this  requirement  merely   becau.'-o 
filed  by  their  agents  o  ■  employees. 

(II)  Employees  subject  jto  the  Act  must  file  separate  Reports  and  are  not  relieved  of  this  requirement  merely  Ijecau.  r 
H'od  by  their  employees. 

/.ATioN  OR  iNorvmoA: 


er" 

ilf  thp 

ni;iy 

Join  m 

Rep. 

■  rt-s    are 

Hpp< 

Kltr  nre 

1.  State  name,  address,  and 


Fn.iNG: 
nature  of  business. 


2.  If  this  Report  Is  for  an  Employer,  list  names  of  agents  or  fmployeee 
who  will  file  Reports  for  this  Quarter. 


Note  on  Item  "B^' — Rrpor^  by  Agents  or  Employees  An  employee  is  to  file,  each  quarter,  as  many  Reports  HB  he  lias  employers  pxcppt 
that:  (a)  If  a  particular  unde  taking  Is  Jointly  financed  by  a  group  of  employers,  the  group  U  to  be  conaldered  aa  one  employer  but  all 
members  of  the  group  "ire  to  be  named,  and  the  contribution  of  each  member  is  to  be  specified;  (b)  If  the  work  Is  done  in  the  interest  of 
one  person  but  payment  therefbr  is  made  by  another,  a  single  Report — naming  both  persona  as  "employers'" — Is  to  be  filed  each  quarter 

B.  Emploter. — State  name,  address,  and  nature  of  business.     If  there  Is  no  employer,  write  "None." 

Note  on  Item  "C". —  (a)  Tae  expression  "In  connection  with  legislative  interests,"  aa  used  In  this  Report,  means  "in  connection  with 
ailempting.  directly  or  indlrectli,  to  Influence  the  passage  or  defeat  of  legislation."  "The  term  legislation'  means  bills,  reeolutlons,  amend- 
ments, nominations,  and  other  matters  pending  or  proposed  In  either  House  of  Congress,  and  Includes  any  Th<r  m:i"er  which  m:iy  be  the 
subject  of  action  by  either  Hous^" — i  302(e) . 

(b)  Before  undertaklnR  anji  octlvlties  in  connection  with  legislative  interests,  organizations  and  individuals  subje.  t  U)  the  L,  b!  yir.g 
Act  are  required  to  file  a   ■Preiirrtinary"  Report  (Registration). 

(c)  After  beginning  such  aitlvltles.  they  must  file  a  '•Quarterly  Report  at  the  end  of  each  calendar  quarter  In  which  tliey  liuvt  either 
received  or  expended  anything  ot  value  In  connection  with  legislative  Interests. 


Iblications  in  connection  therewith: 


C.  Legislative  Interests,  and 

1.  State  approximately  how  long  legisla- 
tive interests  are  to  continue  If  receipts 
and  expenditures  In  connection  with 
legislative     Interests    have    terminated, 

□  place  an  ""X"  In  ■;  ■•  \'  x  at  the 
left,  so  that  this  uS-i-  will  no 
longer  expect  to  receive  Reports. 

(Answer  itema  1,  2,  and  3  In  the  space  below. 


2.  State  the  general  legislative  Interests  of 
the  person  filing  and  set  forth  the  sjteciflc 
legislative  Interests  by  reciting:  (o)  Short 
titles  of  statutes  and  bills;  (b)  House  and 
Senate  numljers  of  bUls.  where  known;  (c) 
citations  of  statutes,  where  known;  (d) 
whether  for  or  against  such  statutes  and 
bills. 


3.  In  the  case  of  those  publications  which  the 
person  filing  has  caused  to  be  Issued  or  dis- 
tributed In  connection  with  legislative  in- 
terests. Bet  forth:  (a)  Description  i  h  i  quai;- 
tlty  dlsuibuted;  (c)  date  of  distrlb  it;  n..  d 
name  of  printer  or  publisher  (If  puL'K<iiion« 
were  paid  for  by  person  filing)  or  name  of 
donor  (If  publications  were  recelvinl  :ts  a 
gift). 


Attach  additional  pages  If  more  space  ik  net-dt^d  i 


4  If  this  la  a  "Preliminary"  Report  (Registration)  rather  than  a  ""Quarterly"  Report,  state  below  what  the  nature  and  amount  of  antici- 
pated expenses  will  be:  and  If  tor  an  agent  or  employee,  state  also  what  the  dally,  monthly,  or  annual  rate  of  compensation  Is  to  be. 
I!  this  Is  a  "Quarterly""  Report  disregard  this  Item  "C4"  and  fill  out  item  "D"  and  "E"  on  the  back  of  this  page  Do  not  attempt  to 
combine  a  "Preliminary"  RepoS  (Registration)   with  a  "Quarterly"  Report. < 


APTIDAVIT 
[Omitted  in  printing] 
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.\  I)  maid  O  AKper,  122.S  !9th  Street  NW  . 
Wi.-Mr.^ti.'n,   DC    20036 

B  Dc;A  International,  Inc  ,  1225  i9th  Street 
N\V     Washlngtoiv  D  C    2(X)38 

A  .^Kin,  Gump.  Strai.s--  Hauer  i^-  Peld,  1100 
Madison  Office  Building,  11.^,5  1,'jih  Street 
NW  .  Washington    DC    20005 

B.  Datran  (Data  TraiLsmlssion  Co  i .  8130 
H."jue   Boulevard.    Vienna.    Va     22180 

A  Al.-aide,  Henderson  &•  OBannon.  Ltd., 
le::   .N\>rth   Fort   Myer  Drive.  Rcssyln.  Va  , 

B  H:.;^b(jrough  County  Aviation  Author- 
ity,  P.O     Bf'X    22287,   Tsmipa     Fla 

A  George  Alderson,  62o  C  Street  SE  ,  Wa-^h- 
Ington.  DC.  200i)3 

B  Friends  of  the  Earth.  620  C  .Street  SE., 
Wii-shlngton,  DC.  20003 

A  American  Chilean  Council,  95  Madison 
A-.enue,  New   Yor)-:,  N.T.   10016 

A  American  Internationa!  Group.  Inc.,  102 
Maiden   I^ne,   New   Yorlc,  N  Y    I0OO5 

.A  ,Amer!f-an  Polygraph  A.-^soi  latlon,  3105 
Oumwood  Drive    HyattsvUle    Md.  20783. 

\  •.',::. :A:n  C  Anderson  1101  1 6th  Street 
NW      •,Va.'->:!:.,.ton,   DC     20036 

B  Ir.rlependent  Petroleum  As.sociatlon  of 
Amenta,  1101  16th  Street  NW  ,  Washington, 
DC    20036. 

A.  John  Christian  Archer.  1730  Rhode  Is- 
land Avenue  NW.,  Suite  213,  Washington, 
D  C    20036 

B  Brown  &  Root.  Inc..  1730  Rhcxle  I.sland 
Avenue  NW.,  Suite  2:  V  Washington.  DC 
20036 

A.  Arent,  Fox.  Kintner,  Plotkm  f^  Kahn 
1815  H  Street   NAV  .  Washington.  r:i  C    2n(K)« 

B  Combined  Insurance  Co.  of  America, 
6050  Broadway.   Chicago,  III.   50640 

A    Arent,    Pux     Klntr.er     Plctlcln    &  Kahn, 

:815  H  Street  NW  ,  Washington,   DC  20006, 

B.  Humana,  Inc..  1  Riverfront  Plaza  Lfiuls- 
v:!le,  Kv.  40201, 

A  .^rent,  V'^x.  Kintner,  Plotlci-i  &  Kahn, 
1815  H  Street   NW  ,  Washington,   DC    20006, 

B  National  Association  of  Greeting  Card 
Publishers,  200  Park  Ave:.  ;e  New  York.  N  Y 
10017 

A  Arent,  Fox.  Kintner,  Plotkln  .<t  Kahn. 
18:5  H  Street  NW.,  Washington,  DC    20006 

B.  National  Association  of  Recording  Mer- 
chandisers. Inc  ,  1060  Kliigs  Highway  North 
Pulte  200.  Cherry  HUl.  N  J    08034 

A  Arent,  Pox.  Kintner,  Plotkln  &  Kahn. 
1815  H  Street  NW  .  Wa-shlngton,   DC    2O006 

B-  National  Soft  Drink  A.ssorlatlon  1101 
16th  Street  NW  ,  Wa.^hlngt^i::    DC    20036 

A  W  Stanley  Armstront:.  1"2!  DeSale" 
Street  NW..  Wa'^hington,  DC    20036. 

B,  National  Federation  of  Citizens'  Band 
Radio  Operators,  1721  De.Sales  Street  NW  , 
WashUigton,  D  C    2fX)36. 

A.  Association  of  Media  Producer?  1707  L 
Street  NW..  Suite  515.  Washington,  DC  20036. 


A  Baker  &  McKenzle.  815  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW  ,  Washington,  DC.  20006. 

B.  Magnate!  Corp.,  620  Commercial  Bank 
Tower,  Midland,  Tex.  79701. 

A  Nancy  L  Ball,  Daniel  J  Edelman.  Inc., 
1730  Pennsylvania  Avenue  NW.,  Waslilngton, 
DC   20006 

B.  Daniel  J.  Edelman,  American  Safety  Belt 

Ci:>uncll,  New  Ilochelle,  N.Y, 

A  David  O  Banks,  1730  Pennsylvania  Ave- 
n:ie  NW.,  Washington,  DC.  20006. 

B,  Edelman  International  Corp,  (for  Re- 
public of  Turkey).  1730  Pennsylvania  Avenue 
NW  ,  Washington.  DC.  20006 

A.  Thomas  Barlow.  1425  H  Street  NW  No 
714,  Washington,  D.C.  20005. 

B.  Coalition  To  Save  Our  National  Forests, 
1425  H  Street.  NW  .  No  714,  Washington. 
DC  20005. 

A.  Barrett,  Smith,  Schapiro  &  Simon,  26 
Broadway,  New  York,  N.Y.  10004. 

B  New  Y'ork  Cocoa  Exchange,  Inc.,  127 
John  Street,  New  York,  N.Y.   10038. 

A.  Barrett,  Smith,  Schapiro  &  Simon,  26 
Broadway.  New  York.  N.Y",  10004, 

B  New  York  Coffee  and  Sugar  Exchange, 
Inc  .  79  Pine  Street,  New  York,  N.Y'.  10005. 

A  Joseph  W.  Barron.  1828  L  Street  N'^"  , 
Suite  402.   Wa.shington.  D.C.   20036 

B.  The  Singer  Co  .  Aerospace  and  Marine 
Systems,  30  Rockefeller  Plaza,  New  Y'ork, 
NY'     10020 

A  Laurie  C,  Battle.  1709  New  Y'ork  Avenue 
NW  .  Suite  801,  Wa.shington,  DC    20006. 

B  United  Stat«s  League  of  Savings  A.sso- 
rlatlons.  Ill  East  Wacker  Drive,  Chicago,  111, 

A  Allifon  Beck.  113  Fourth  Street  SE  . 
Washington.  D  C.  20003. 

B  Energy-  Action  Committee.  1523  L  Street 
NW  ,  Waslilngton.  DC.  20005, 

A  John  C  Bennett,  310  SufTrldge  Building. 
1775  K  Street  N'W.,  Washington,  DC.  20006 

B.  El  Pa.so  LNG  Co  .  P.O.  Box  2185.  Hous- 
ton. Tex  77001:  El  Paso  Alaska  Co..  Pouch 
7009,  Anchorage.  Alaska  99510, 

.*.    Benrus  Corp  ,  Benrus  Center,  Rldgefleld, 

Conn   06877 

A  Gene  S  Bergoffen.  American  Bar  Asso- 
ciation   laoo  M  Street  NW  .  Wa.=hington.  D  C 

20036 

B  American  Bar  Association.  1 155  East  60th 
Street.  Chicago,  111.  60637. 

A  George  K  Bernstein.  1730  K  Street  N'W  . 
\Va.=;hlngton.  D  C.  20006, 

B,  American  In.s-arance  As.soclation,  1025 
Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  DC. 
20036 

'30  K  Street   NW  . 


A    Frlt7    E     Attaway.    1600    I    Stree-    NW 
Washington,  DC    20006. 

B.  Motion  Picture  A.ssoclatlon  of  Amerli  a. 
Inc..  1600  I  Street  N"W     Washlrtrton    DC 

A  Walter  F  Atwood,  3105  Gr.mwo  xl  Drive, 
Hvattsvllle,  Md    20783 

B  American  Polvgraph  Association.  3105 
Oumwood  Drive.  Hvattavllle.  Md.  20783 


A.  Baker  ir  McKenzle,  815  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006 

B  The  Boston  Co.,  1  Boston  Place,  Boston. 
Mass  02106. 


A   George  K   Bernstein 

Washington,  DC   20006. 

B,  Crum  &  Forster  Insurance  Co 

2387.  Morrlstown,  N,J    07960 


P  O,  Box 


A  l>-inna  C  Blair.  1025  Connecticut  Ave- 
nue NW  .  Washlneton,  D  C   20036 

B  Atlantic  Richfield  Co..  515  South  Flower 
Street.  Los  Angeles,  Calif,  90071, 

A  Stephen  C  Blakeslee,  Jr.,  7106  Laverock 
I.ane,  Bethe.-da.  Md   20034 

A.  Bin  Blankenship,  1903  Milton  Court, 
Peoria.  HI    61604. 

B  Swanson  C,:.ntrac'lng  Co..  Inc..  11701 
South  MayQeld,  AUip,  111.  60482, 

A  L  Franc  Is  Bouchey.  1735  De  Sales  Street, 
NW  ,  Washington,  DC.  20036. 

B.  American  Chilean  Council.  95  Madison 
Avenue,  New  York.  NY.  10016 


A  Robert  P  Brammer,  318  Massachusett 
Avenue  NE.,  Washington,  DC.  20002 

B.  National  Campaign  to  Stop  the  B-1 
Bomber,  318  Massachtisett  Aven-uc  N'E- 
Washlngton,  DC   20002. 

A.  Breed,  Abbott  &.  Morgan.  1  Chase  Man- 
hattan  Plaza,   New   York.   NY     10005. 

B.  Goldman  Sachs  &  Co  55  Broad  Street. 
New  Y'ork,  NY'. 

A  Jerome  J  Brelter,  1800  K  Street  NW  . 
Washington.  DC   20006 

B.  Hercules  Inc..  910  Market  Street.  Wil- 
mington. Del,  19899. 

A  John  B  Brock.  PC  Box  3331.  Hotiston, 
Tex.  77001 

B.  Qulntana  Refinery  Co.  PC  Box  3331. 
Houston,  Tex,  77001. 

A.  Phillip  W.  Brooks,  Volunteer  State  Oil 
Committee,  Division  of  API.  19th  Floor. 
Third  National  Bank  Building,  Nashvllie. 
Tenn.  37219. 

B  American  Petroleum  Institute,  2101  L 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  DC  20037 

A.  J,  Melville  Broughton,  Jr  Broughton, 
Broughton,  MacConnell  &  Boxley,  P  O  Box 
2387,  Raleigh,  N,C.  27602 

B,  Legal  Services  Corp,,  733  15th  Street 
N'W,  Washington.  D.C.  20005:  Broughton. 
ErouE-hton.  MacConnell  &  Boxley. 

A  Richard  A.  Brown,  2030  Allen  Place  NW  . 
Washington,  DC  20009. 

B.  Full  Employment  Action  Council  815 
16th   Street   NW.,  Washington,   DC    20006 

A  Thomas  C  Brown,  1660  L  Street  NW  . 
Washington,  DC   20036 

B  Small  Producers  for  Energy  Independ- 
ence, Suite  970,  Fourth  Financial  Center, 
Wichita,  Kans   67202 

A  Brownstein  Zeldman  Schomer  &  Chase, 
1025  Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Suite  900, 
Washington,  D  C.  20036 

B  Holiday  Inns,  Inc  ,  3742  Lamar  Avenue, 
Memphis,  Tenn  38118 

A  John  M  Burdick,  1000  Vermont  Avenue, 
Washington,  DC.  20005 

B.  Citizens  Committee  on  Natural  Re- 
sources, 1000  Vermont  Avenue  NW  ,  Wash- 
ington. DC.  20005. 

A  Francis  X.  Burkhardt.  1750  New  York 
Avenue  N'W  ,  Washington,  DC  20006. 

B-  International  Brotherhood  of  Painters 
and  Allied  Trades.  ATL-CIO  1750  New  York 
Avenue    NW,,    Washington,   DC,    20006 

A  John  W.  Byrnes,  815  Connecticut  Avenue 
NW..  Washington.  D.C,  200C6. 

B.  Foley.  Lardner.  HoUabaugh  &  Jacobs 
I  for  Badger  Meter,  Inc.).  815  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW  .  Washington.  DC   20006 

A  Roy  C  Cahoon.  6100  Knollwood  Drive. 
Palls  Church,  Va   22041. 

B  National  Automatic  Merchandising 
.A.s.sociatlon,  7  South  Dearborn  Street, 
Chicago,  111 

A  Victoria  R,  Calvert,  919  IRth  Street  NW  , 
Washington,  DC,  20006 

B  American  Frozen  Pood  Institute,  919 
18th   Street  NW.,  Wa.shington.   DC  20006 

A  Bruce  P  Cameror.  .Americans  for  Demo- 
cratic Action,  1424  16-h  Street  NW..  Wash- 
ington. D  C    20036 

B    .Americans  for  Democratic  .Action 

A  Camp.  Carmouche,  Palmer.  Carwlle  & 
Barsh,  Fourth  Floor,  Pioneer  Building.  PO. 
Drawer  2001,  Lake  Charles,  La,  70601, 

B  Powell  Lumber  Co,,  PO  Box  P,  Lake 
Charles,  La,  70601. 


\  Caplln  &  Drysdale.  1101  1' 
•A\t.shlngton,  DC.  20036. 

R  H  &  R  Block.  Inc.,  441 
K  insafl.  Mo.  64111. 
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A.  John  B.  Carroll.  918  Oncbdaga 
Bank  Building.  Syracuse.  N.Y.    3 
~    Dairy  Parmer  Dlstrtbuto  3 


Inc..  Chlttenango.  N.Y.  13037. 


A.  Richard  L.  Cartwrlght.  P 
Atlanta,  Oa.  30338. 

B.  General    Atonalc   Co ,  Saii  Diego,   Calif 
92138. 


h  Street  NW. 
Main  Street, 


Savings 
3202. 
or  America, 


O.  Box  88581, 


A.  Robert  J.  Casey.  330  Ma^laon  Avenue. 
New  York.  N.Y.   10017. 

B.  Occidental  Petroleum 
shire  Boulevard.  Loe  Angeles. 


Oor ) 


A  Samuel  B.  Chase,  Jr.,  Inc.,|730  M  Street 
.N  A- .  Washington,  DC  20038. 

B.  South  Carolina  Banker^  Association, 
2009  Park  Street.  Columbia.  S.C  29202. 

A  Ann  Clark.  10664  Jason  Lafie,  Columbia. 
Md.  21044. 

B.  Women's  Lobby.  Inc..  134(f  Q  Street  SE., 
Wiishlngton.  DC.  20003. 

A  Clifford,  Warnke,  Olass  Mcllwaln  & 
Kinney,  815  Connecticut  Avenfe  NW..  Wash- 
ingrton.  DC  20006. 

B.  The  Congress  of  Mlcrci|ie8la,  Salpan. 
Mariana  Islands  96960. 


10889  Wll- 
allf.  90024. 


A.  Clifford.  Warnke.  Glass.  MfcHwaln  &  Fin- 
ney. 815  Connecticut  Avenue  WW..  Washing- 
ton, DC.  20006.  1 

B.  National  Railroad  Pal.senger  Corp. 
(Amtrak),  955  LEnfant  Pla*  North  8W  . 
Washington.  DC.  20024.  ] 

A  Coalition  to  Save  Our  NMlonal  Forests. 
1425  H  Street  NW..  No.  714.  W^hlngton,  D.C. 
20005.  1 

B.  Coalition  to  Save  Our  Na1 
1425  H  Street  NW.,  No.  714, 
DC.  30005. 


A.    Cohen    &    Uretz.    1775    K 


onal  Forests. 
Washington. 


Fourth  Floor.  Washington.  DC 

B      Vance.     Sanders     Exchange    Fund,     1 
Beacon  Street.  Boston.  Mass.  0  1108. 


Street    NW., 
20006. 


\  Aline  Cole.  4308  Rose^ale  Avenue. 
Bethesda,  Md.  20014 

B  Women's  Lobby.  Inc  .  1345  O  Street  SE.. 
Washington,  DC.  20003. 


A  William  J.  Colley.  1200  17th  Street  NW  . 
Wa.shlngton.  DC.  20036. 

n  Patton.  Boggs  Sc  Blow  (for  Energy  Ad- 
vances, Inc.).  1200  17th  Street  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, DC.  20036. 

A.  Thomas  B  Collins,  2031  Vlft  Venice. 
Punta  Gorda.  Fla    33950. 

B.  American  Petroleum  Instltv|te.  2101  L 
Street  NW  .  Washington.  DC.  2C^7. 

.^  Committee  for  American  Mtfvle  Produc- 
tion (AMP).  711  Fifth  Avenue/ New  York, 
NY.  J 

A  Committee  for  Public  ^vocacy,  1140 
Connecticut  Avenue,  Suite  30tf,  Washington. 
DC    20036. 

A  irter  J  Connell.  Aetna  Ulfe  &  Casualty. 
1707  H  Street  NW..  Suite  8®.  Washington. 
DC    20006.  : 

B  Aetna  Life  A-  Casualty.  Pfcrmlngton  Ave- 
nue.  Hartford,  Conn.  j 

A  John  J  Connolly.  1600?  Wilson  Boule- 
vard   Su!V  1101,  Arlington,  ^a.  22209 

B  !  tie  .American  Waterways  Operators. 
Inc..  1600  Wilson  Boulevarr!  -  "p  1101. 
Arlington.  Va.  22209. 


A.  Container  Corp.  of  .America.  1101  15th 
Street  NW..  No.  205.  Washington.  DC    20005 

B.  Container  Corp.  of  America.  1  First  Na- 
tional  Plaza,  Chicago.  111.  80607. 

A.  Bruce  Stewart  Cook.  1425  K  Street  NW.. 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Grocery  Manufacturers  of  America,  Inc.. 
1425  K  Street  NW.,  Suite  900.  Washington, 
DC.  20005. 

A  Charles  M  Cooper,  1101  16th  Street  NW.. 
Washington.  DC.  20036. 

B.  Independent  Petroleum  Association  of 
America,  1101  16th  Street  NW.,  Washington, 
DC.  20036. 

A  E  Keith  Cooper,  956  L'Enfant  Plaza 
North  8W  .  Washington,  DC.  20024. 

B.  The  Boeing  Co.,  P.O.  Box  3707,  Seattle. 
Wash.    98124. 

A  Cotton  Warehouse  Association  of  Amer- 
ica. 1707  L  Street  NW.,  Suite  540.  Washing- 
ton. D.C.  20038. 

A.  Covington  &  Burling.  B88  16th  Street 
NW..  Washington.  DC.  20006. 

B.  Pineapple  Growers  Association  of 
Hawaii.  1902  Financial  Plaza  of  the  PaclOc. 
Honolulu.  Hawaii  96813. 

A.  Covington  &  Burling.  888  16th  Street 
NW  .  Washington.  DC    20006. 

B.  Pyramid  Ventures  Group,  Inc.,  P  O.  Box 
1671,  Morgan  City.  La.  70380. 

A.  James  R  Cregan.  491  National  Press 
Building.  Washington,  DC    30046. 

B.  National  Newspaper  Association.  491 
National  Press  BuUdlng,  Washington,  D  C 
2004S. 

A.  Lynn  E.  Cunningham.  2000  P  Street 
NW  .  No.  410.  Washington.  DC.  20036. 

B  Florence  Wagman  Rolsman.  3000  P 
Street  NW  .  No  410,  Washington.  DC  30036. 
(for  Cooperative  Services.  Inc.  7404  Wood- 
ward. Detroit.  Mich.  48202  ) 

A.  Dairy  Farmer  Distributors  of  America. 
Inc.,  Chlttenango,  N.T. 

A.  Joan  E.  Dannenbaum,  1707  L  Street  NW  , 
Suite  516.  Washington.  DC    20036. 

B.  Association  of  Media  Producers.  1707 
L  Street  NW..  Suite  616.  Washington.  DC. 
20036. 

A.  Dawson.  Rlddell.  Taylor,  Davis  &  Hol- 
royd.  723  Washington  BuUdlng.  Wa.^hlngton. 
DC.  20005 

B.  Vltex  Manufacturing  Co.,  Ltd  .  and 
Amity  International  Corp..  St.  Croix,  Virgin 
Islands. 

A.  Gerrl  Debusschere,  201  Brixton  Road, 
Garden  City,  NY. 

B.  Consumer  Action  Now,  Inc.  30  East  68th 
Street,  New  York,  N.Y.  10021. 

A.  Delson  &  Gordon.  230  Park  Avenue,  New 

York.  NY.  10017. 

B  All  American  citizens  with  property  ex- 
propriated by  Czechoslovakia  (Mrs.  Mia 
Le  Comte.  et  al.). 

A.  Pamela  Deuel,  Room  731.  1346  Connecti- 
cut Avenue  NW  .  Washington,  DC    20036 

B.  Environmental  Action.  Room  731.  1346 
Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  DC 
20036 

A  Dewey.  Ballantlne.  Bushby.  Palmer  & 
Wood,  1776  F  Street  NW  .  Washington.  DC 
20006 

B  American  Can  Co.  American  Lane. 
Greenwich,  Conn.  06830. 


A     DGA    International,    Inc,    1225 
Street  NW..  Washington.  DC.  20036. 
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B  Krauss-Maffel.  AO.  8000  Muenchen  60. 
Krauss-Maffel-Strasse  2.  Federal  Republic  of 
Germany. 

A.    H     A.    Doersam,    Route    1.    617    Powell 
Drive.  Annapolis.  Md.  21401. 

B.  Household  Finance  Corp.,  Prudential 
Plaza,  Chicago,  111.  60601. 

A.  HoUls  M.  Dole.  1025  Connecticut  Avenue 
NW  .  Wn-Hhlnp-ton.  DC    20036 

B  Atlantic  Richfield  Co  .  515  South  Flo^or 
Street.   Los   Angeles,   Calif.   90071. 


A.  Dana  B  Dolloff.  1620  I  Street  NW  ,  No. 
700,  Washington,  DC   20006. 

B.  International  Paper  Co..  1620  I  Street 
NW.,  No.  700,  Washington,  DC.   20006 

A  David  D  Domlnlck,  2510  Lincoln  Cen- 
ter Building.  1660  Lincoln  Street,  Denver, 
Colo  80203. 

B.  Cameron  Engineers.  Inc..  1316  South 
Clarkson  Street.  Denver,  Colo.  80210 

A.  John   C.    Doyle.   Jr.    324    C   Stre."    SE 
Washington.  DC.  20003. 

B.  Coalition  Against  Strip  Mining.  324  c 
Street  SE..  Washington.   DC.  20003. 

A.  Lawrence  M.  Dubln.  1  First  National 
Plaza.  No   5200.  Chicago.  111.  60803. 

B.  Peoples  Gas  Co.  122  South  Mlchlcan 
Avenue,  Chicago.  111.  60603. 

A.  L.  L.  Duxburg.  Burlington  Northern 
Inc..  Suite  506,  2000  L  Street  NW  .  Washing- 
ton. DC   20036 

B  Burlington  Northern.  Inc.,  176  East 
Fifth  Street.  St.  Paul,  Minn.  66101. 


A.  Jack  Eckerd  Corp,  2120  US.  Highway 
19  South.  P.O  Box  4689.  Clearwater,  Fla 
33618 


A  Daniel  J  Edelman.  Inc  .  1730  Pennsyl- 
vania Avenue  NW..  Suite  460.  Washington. 
DC  20006 

B  Manufactured  Housing  Institute.  P  O. 
Box  201,  14650  Lr.  Road,  ChantlUy,  Va  22021. 


A.  Daniel  J.  Edelman,  Inc  ,  1730  Pennsyl- 
vania Avenue  NW  .  Suite  460.  Washington, 
DC.  20006 

B.  National  Insulation  Contractors  As- 
sociation. 8630  Fenton  Street.  Suite  506. 
Sliver  Spring,  Md.  20910 

A  Daniel  J.  Edelman.  Inc..  1730  Pennsyl- 
vania Avenue  NW..  Suite  460,  Washington. 
DC.  20006 

B.  National  Utility  Contractors  Associa- 
tion. 816  15th  Street  NW..  Suite  838,  Wash- 
ington. DC  20005. 

A.  Daniel  J  Edelman.  Inc..  1730  Pennsyl- 
vania Avenue  NW..  Washington,  DC 

B.  Optical  Manufacturers  Association.  1730 
North  Lynn  Street.  Arlington.  Va.  22233 


A.  Edelman    International.    1730    Pennsyl- 
vania  Avenue   NW  .   Washington.   DC 

B.  Republic  of  Turkey.  Embassy  of  Tur- 
key. Washington.  DC. 

A.^1    Pa.so    Alaska    Co.,    Pouch    7009.    An- 
chorage. Ala-ska  99510. 

A.  El  Paso  LNO  Co  .  P.O.  Box  2185,  Houston, 
Tex.  77001. 

A.  Jerry  N    Ervln.  Qulntana  Refinery  Co  , 
P.O.   Box   3331.   Houston.   Tex    77001 

B.  Qulntana  Refinery  Co  ,   P.O    Box  3331. 
Houston.  Tex.  77001. 

A.    Joseph    O.    Evans.     1730    Nnrth    Lynn 
Street.  Suite  400.  Arlington,   Vi    22209. 

A.    Constance    C     Everett,    1000    Vermont 
Avenue  NW..  Washington.  DC.  20005 
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B  Citizens  Cumnuttee  on  Natural  Re- 
sourcee.  1000  Vermont  Avenue  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  20006. 

A  Stuart  F.  Feldman.  1140  Connecticut 
Avenue,   Suite   30y.   Washington,   DC.   20036 

B  Committee  for  Public  Advw^acy.  1140 
Connecticut  Avenue,  Suite  309.  Wa.shington, 
DC.  20036. 

A  Richard  C  Fenton,  1707  H  Street  NW 
Suite  901,   Wa-shlngton.  DC    20006. 

B  American  Committee  on  United  States 
.s,,vlet  Relations.  122  Maryland  Avenue  NE 
'vViiShlngton.  DC.  10002. 

A    Fidelity   Management    &•    Research    Co  , 

35  Congress  Street,  Boston.  Ma.v-  02109. 

A  Peter  .'  Flnnertv.  Suite  307.  1730  K 
Street  NW,.   Wa-shlnpton     DC     30006 

B.  RJR  Industries.  In-  401  North  Ma'.r, 
Street.   Wlnston-Salem,    NC     27101 

ATE.  Fitzgerald.  3216  Wi'^per'.np  Plne«= 
Drive,  Sliver  Spring.  Md    20906 

B.  Household  Finance  Corp  !>riidentla: 
Plaza,  Chicago.  111.  60601. 

A  Folev.  Lardner.  Hollabav.Kh  .?.•  Jacobs 
B; -,  Connecticut  Avenue  NW  \V it.^ h ! ngto n 
nc    20006 

B  Badger  Meter,  Inc  ,  4545  West  Brown 
Deer  Road,  Milwaukee.  Wis  53223 

A  I'.v.nf-la  B  Freer.  17in  Broadway.  New 
York,  NY.  10019. 

B.  International  Liwiles'  Garment  Workers 
Union.  1710  Broadway,  New  York,  N  Y    10019 

A  David  T  French,  1700  Pennsylvania 
A.e.'ue  NW  .  Wiishlngton.  DC    20006 

B  American  Bakers  Association,  1700 
Pennsylvania  Avenue  NW  ,  Wa.'^hlngton,  DC 
20006. 


A,  Harvey  S  Gold,  Velsicol  Chemical  Corp,, 
1629  K  Street  NW,.  Washington,  DC.  20006. 

B  Velsicol  Chemical  Corp.,  341  East  Ohio 
Street,  Chicago,  111.  60611- 

A,  R,  Klnnan  Golemon,  1300  American 
Bank   Tower.   Austin,   Tex.   78701. 

B  Texas  Oil  Marketers  Association.  70i 
West  15th.  Austin,  Tex.  78701, 

A,  Charles  E  Goodell,  1225  19th  Street 
NW  ,  Washington.  DC.  20036 

B.  Hvdeman.  Mason  &  Goodell.  1225  19th 
Street  ';:w,,  Washington,  D.C.  20036  (for: 
State  of  nilnols.  Department  of  Transporta- 
t  ion  I 

A  Carl  F  jraham,  7575  Ea.st  Pulton  Road. 
Ada,  Mich   4S  355, 

B  Ainway  Corp  ,  7675  East  Fulton  Road. 
Ada,  Mich   49355, 

A,  Allan  Grant.  225  To'-.hy  Avenue.  Far,; 
Ridge,  111   60068. 

B  .American  Farm  Bureau  Federation.  225 
Touhy  Avenue.  Park  Ridge,  111,  60068, 

A  Jf  h:;  F-  Grant,  1730  North  Lynn  Street. 
Arlington.  Va,  22209 

B.  Printing  Industries  of  America.  Inc., 
1730  North  Lynn  Street,  Arlington.  Va    22209 

A  Grant.-  Newsletter.  3240  North  Webster 
Road.  Tucson,  Ariz,  85715, 

A  Lon  Grlbbin,  1025  Connecticut  Avenue 
NW  .  Suite  202.  Wa.shington,  DC,  20036. 

B  Rohm  &  Haas  Co.,  Independence  Mall 
West.  Philadelphia.  Pa.  19105. 

A  John  P.  Guttenberg,  Jr  .  8130  Boone 
Boulevard,  Vienna.  Va.  22180, 

B  Datran  Data  Tran£mis,'-ion  Co  .  8130 
Boone  Boulevard,  Vienna.  Va    22180, 


A  G.iry  R.  Prink,  2535  Ma.s.sachusettB  Ave- 
nue NW..  Washington,  DC    20008 

B  Alaska  International  In.dustries.  P  O 
Box  60029,  Fairbanks,  Alaska  99711 1 


A  Vickl  Love  Frost,  1615  Wilson  Boulevard, 
Arlington.  Va  22209 

B  American  Gfi.<~  As.soclatlon.  1515  Wilson 
B:C!>N,.rcl     Arlington.   Va    22209. 

A.  Full  Emplovment  Action  Council,  815 
16th  Street  NW..  Suite  310,  Wa,shlngton.  DC. 
20006. 


A.  Gallor  fc  Ellas.  700  E  Street  SE  .  Wash- 
ington, DC  20003 

B  Maryland  Savings  Share  I:.surance 
Corp.  90 1'  North  Howard  Street.  Baltimore 
Life  BuUdlng,  Baltimore,  Md    21201 

A  Norman  S.  Gaines.  Suite  307  1730  K 
Street  NW..  Washington,  DC    20006 

B.  RJR  Industries,  Inc..  401  Norh  Main 
Street,  Wlnston-Salem,  NC    27101 

A  Wendell  G  Garre"  4712  Briar  Patch 
Court.  Indianapolis,   Ind.  462.W 

B  Indianapolis  Morris  Plan  Corp.  110 
East  Washington  S-reet  Indianapolis.  Ind 
46204 

A  Joan  L.  Gavlno.  955  I. 'Enfant  Plaza 
North    SW.,    Washington.    D  C      20024 

B.  The  Boeing  Co  .  PC  Box  3707  Seattle. 
Wash  98124.  ^' 


A  Patrick  J.  Head.  Container  Corp  of 
America,  UO:  16th  Street  NW  ,  No  205. 
Washington.  DC.  20006. 

B.  Container  Cottd  of  America.  1  First  Na- 
tional Plaza,  Chicago.  111.  60607 

A  Robert  A  Heggestad.  2230  Oallfomla 
Street   NW     Washington.   DC,  20008 

B.  Manufactured  Housing,  Institute.  14650 
Lee  Road,  Chanttlly.  Va.  22021. 

A  Spencer  H  Heine.  Container  Corp  of 
America,  1101  15th  Street  ^'^^' ,  No,  205. 
Washing-ton.  DC.  20005, 

B.  Container  Corp  of  America.  1  First 
National  Plaza.  Chicago.  Ill,  60607 

A  Gordon  D.  Henderson.  Barrett  Smith 
Schaplro  &  Simon,  26  Broadway.  New  York 
NY.  10004 

B,  The  Income  Fund  of  America.  Inc.  and 
The  Growth  Fund  of  America,  Inc  .  611  West 
Sixth  Street,  Los  Angeles,  Calif,  90017 

A  Richard  Dean  Henderson.  1101  17th 
Street  NW  ,  No    1008,  Washington.  D  C   20036 

B  Private  Truck  Council  of  America,  Inc 
1101  !7th  Street  NW,.  No  1008.  Washington 
D  C   20036 

A.  Hercules.  Inc..  910  Market  Street,  Wil- 
mington. Dei 

A  Hewes  &  Wolf,  1720  I  Street  N'W  .  Wash- 
ington, DC,  20006 

B,  Pennsvlvanl^  Petroleum  Association 
Building  2.  Suite  D.  2101  North  FYont  Street, 
Harrlsburg,  Pa,  17110 

A  Hill,  Christopher  &  Phillips,  2000  L 
Street  NW..  Washington.  DC  20036 

B.  California  Housing  Finance  Agency 
1120  N  Street,  Sacramento,  Calif, 


A  C.  James  Hackett,  1119  A  Street,  Ta- 
coma.  Wash  98401. 

B  American  Plywood  As.sociation,  1119  A 
Street,  1  acoma,  Wash   98401. 

A  Hall,  E.=till.  Hardwlck,  Gable  Collings- 
worth A-  Nelson.  Edward  L,  Weldenfeld,  170! 
Pennsylvania  Avenue  NW,  Washington.  DC 
20006 

B  Greenview  Assoc  iate.=  ,  Beaver  Hiil 
Apartments,  100  West  Avenue,  Jenklntown, 
Pa    19046. 


A.  Llewellyn  H  Gerson,  1019  19th  Street 
NW  .  Washington.  D  C   20036 

B.  United  Fresh  Fruit  fr  Vetretahle  ,As,socla- 
tlon.  1019  19th  Street  NW  Washington  DC 
20036. 


A,  Morris  G  Hallock,  South  Dakota  Petro- 
leum Council,  Division  of  API,  P.O  Box  669 
Pierre   S  Dak   57501 

B  .American  Petroleum  Institute.  2101  L 
Street   NW  ,  Washineton,  DC,  20037. 

A  Newman  T  Halvor.'^on,  Jr  .  888  16th 
Street   NW..   Washington,   DC    2000C 

B,  Trustees  of  the  Penn  Central  Trans- 
portation Co  .  debtor  In  bankruptxry  under 
5  77.  Bankruptcy  Act,  6  Penn  Center  Plaza, 
Philadelphia  Pa   19104, 

A,  Hamel,  Park.  McCabe  &  Saunders.  1776 
F   Street   N^W  ,    Washington,   D.C.   20006, 

B  The  Hardaway  Co.  11th  Street  and 
Third  Avenue,  Columbus.  Ga. 

A,  Dave  Harbour,  Alaskan  Arctic  Gas 
Studv   Co,    1730   Pennsylvania   .Avenue   N*W-. 

-.Suit*   230.   Washington,   DC     20006 

B,  Alaskan  .Arctic  Gas  Study  Co,,  PC  Box 
979.  Anchorage,  Alaska  99510, 

A.  Hartzof,  Ijider  k  Richards,  1400  North 
LTile  Street.  Arlington.  Va,  22201. 

B  Mr  and  Mrs  Samuel  W  Morris.  Pugh- 
town.  Pa 


A,  Hill,  Livingstone  &  Associates.  1220 
Watergate  South,  700  New  Hampshire  Avenue 
NW,   Washington,  DC.  20037 

B.  \TII   Pan   American   Games   Organizing 
Committee,  GPO  Box  70175,  San  Juan.  PR 
00936. 


A  Hill,  Livingstone  &  Associates.  1220 
Watergate  South.  700  New  Hampshire  Avenue 
NW.,   Washington,   DC.  20037 

B    National   Association   of   Greeting   Card 

Manufacturers.  MerldUn  Building,  170  Mason 
Street,  Greenwich,  (3onn   06830 


A  Hogan  &  Hartson.  815  Connecticut  Ave- 
nue  NW..   W'ashlngton.   DC.    20006. 

B.  Council  of  European  &  Jaf>anese  Na- 
tional Shipowners'  Associations.  30  32  St 
Mary  Axe.  London  EC  3A  8ET,  England. 

A  Hogan  &  Hartson.  815  Connecticut  Ave- 
nue. Washington,  DC 

B  National  Rehabilitation  .A.iscKiation, 
1522  K  Street  NW"  ,  Washington.  D  C. 

A.  Fortescue  W  Hopkins,  B.,;x  218.  Dale- 
ville.  Va.  24083. 

B  Graham-Whilte  Manufacturing  Cc  F  O 
Box  1099.  Salem,  Va   24153 

.A  Fortescue  W  Hopkins  B<;  x  218.  Dale- 
ville,  Va,  24083, 

B  Virgil  L  Frantz.  1211  Plckixick  Lane, 
Salem   Va   24153 


.A  James  N  Norwood,  Spiegel  «,-  McDlarmld, 
2600  Virginia  Avenue  NW  WasMngtcn.  D  C 
20037 

B  Richmond  Power  &  Light  of  the  City 
of  Richmond,  Ind, 


A,  Howell  Corp.,  800  Houston  Natural  Gas 
Building.  Ho'Ufiton,  Tex,  77002 

Natural 
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Kronield, 


200  Packard 


BulAl!:.f;     p;.  i;.i.i>-:phla,   Pa.   1»1( 

B    Buu  her  &  Singer.  1500  Wi^nut  Street, 
Ph'.ladPlphUi,  Pa.  10102. 

Uuind.j.,i,  Inc..   1  Riverfront  ^laza,  Louis- 
ville, Ky.  40301. 


A.  James  Ployd  Humphreyif,  133  C  Street 
SE.,  Washington.  DC.  20003. 

B.  Congress  Watch.  133  C'^reet  SE..  Wash- 
ington. DC.  20003. 

.\  H;ait..:i.  Williams.  0*r  &  Gibson.  % 
George  C.  Freeman,  Jr..  P  0|Box  1535.  Rich- 
mond. Va.  23212 

B  National  Association  df  Electric  Go's.. 
1140  Connecticut  Avenue  I|W.,  Suite  lOlO, 
Washington.  DC.  20036. 


A.  E.    Hamilton    Hurst. 
Road.  Oak  Brook,  111.  60521, 

B.  Nftlco    Chemical    Co., 
Road.  Oak  Brook,  111,  60521. 


901    ButterOeld 
901    Butterfleld 


.\   Dewey  M.  Hutchlns.  Jr. 
Co..  500  lath  Street  SW.,  \fashl 
20024. 

B.   Eastman   Kodak  Co. 
Rochester.  N.Y.  14660. 


Eastman  Kodak 
ngton,  D.C. 

S   3  State  Street, 


A  Inter-American  Servlies,  Inc..  1750 
Pennsylvania  Avenue  NW..  l|o.  1109.  Wash- 
Incton,  DC.  20006. 


&  McDlarmld. 
n.  D.C. 


A   Robert  A.  Jablon.  SplegC' 
2600  Virginia  Avenue  NW  .  W  shlngto: 

20037. 

B.   Pert   Pierce   Utilities 
City  of  Fort  Pierce:   the  Gain  svU 
County   Regional   Electric 
Utilities:    the  Sebrlng  Utllltl 
cities   of    Homestead.    Klsslm 
Starke,  and  Tallahassee,  Fla. 


A.  Robert  L  James.  1800  k  Street  NW  , 
Suite  920.  Washington,  DC.  20  06. 

B  Bank  of  America  N.T.  ani  S.A..  Bank  of 
America  Plaza.  San  Francisco.  Calif   94137. 


Ai^horlty  of  the 

le-Alachua 

and  Sewer 

Commission: 

Lakeland. 


Wa  «r 


I  lee. 


c. 


A.  Edward  C.  Johnson. 
Boson.  Mass.  02109. 

B.  Fidelity  Management  tt  Mesearch  Co  .  35 
Congress  Street.  Boston.  Mass 


36  (iDngress  Street. 


02109 


A.  Neal  Jones,  Daniel  J. 
Penn.syivanla  Avenue  NW 

B.  Daniel  J.  Edelman  (for  >^erl 
Belt  Council),  New  Rochelle, 


Ede  man, Ire ,  1730 
Washington,  DC. 
can  Safety 
N.Y.), 


A     W.    M.    Keck,    Jr.,    1801 
Stars.  Suite  1110,  Los  Angeles 


A.  Thomas    J.     Kenan, 
Robertson    Sc    Llnd.sey,    1000 
Oklahoma  City.  Okla  73102 

B.  Coqulna  Oil  Corp..  200  . 
Southwest.  Midland.  Tex.  7970 


Ivenue   of   the 
Calif.  90067. 


C  Borge.     Kenan, 
■ndellty    Plaza, 

E  uUdlng  of  the 


A   Thomas  P  Kerester,  Coopfcrs 
1800  M  Street  NW..  Wa-shlngt- 

B.     American    Can    Co..     Aqierlcan 
Greenwich.  Conn    06830. 


i:  Lybrand, 

n,   DC    20036 

Lane, 


A    Thomas  P   Kerester, ^ 

1800  M  Street  NW..  Washlngtc  i 

B  The  Balcor  Co.,  1  Concou 
Oolf  Road.  Stokle.  HI.  60026 


Coop<  rs 


lie 


&  Lvbrand. 
DC  20038. 
Plaza.  471 1 


A    David  S.  King.  1620  I  Stre  t  NW    Wash- 
ington, DC   20006. 

B  Semper  Moeer  &  Assoclat^.  13953  Panay 
V.'!i      NT  u-lna  del  Rey,  Calif.  2C  191. 


A.  Anthony  L  Kucera,  1600  Wilson  Boule- 
vard, Suite  1101.  Arlington.  Va.  22209. 

B.  The  Anierlcan  Waterways  Operators. 
Inc..  1600  Wilson  Boulevard.  Suite  1101. 
Arlington.  Va.  22309. 

A.  Latham  &  Watklns.  655  South  Flower 
Street.  Los  Angeles.  Calif.  90071 

B.  James  L.  Walker,  S  T  Tlmmons,  Wil- 
liam Raplen,  and  Russell  K  Kendall,  c  o  6315 
Bandlnl.  City  of  Industry.  Calif.  90040. 

A  Elaine  Day  Latourell.  3321  Northeast 
185th.  Seattle.  Wash.  98166. 

B.  National  Organization  for  Women 
(NOW).  Inc.  425  13th  Street  NW..  No.  1001. 
Washington,  D  C    20004. 

A  Denlse  Leary.  410  First  Street  SE.,  Wash- 
ington, DC  20003 

B.  American  ClvU  Liberties  Union.  22  East 
40th  Street.  New  York,  NY    10016. 

A  Charles  W.  Lee,  148  Duddlngton  Place 
SE  ,  Washington,  DC.  20003 

B  The  Committee  for  Full  Funding  of 
Education  Programs.  148  Duddlngton,  Place 
SE  ,  Washington,  DC. 


A    Klrkland,   EIIU  *   Rowe. 
NW  .  Washington.  DC   20006. 
B.  Automatic  Phonograph 


Str  let 


A    An:,  K  «  kf-r   9  Seventh 
liiK'-ij.   D  C    20003. 

B    Women's  Lobby.  Inc  ,  134( 

Wa.shlng*on,  D  C    20003. 


1776   K   .Street 
anufacturers. 


SE .  Wash- 
O  Street  SB  . 


A  Pat  Leeper.  426  13th  Street  NW.,  No. 
1001.  Washington,  DC.  20004. 

B.  National  Organization  for  Women 
(NOW),  425  13th  Street  NW.,  No.  1001,  Wash- 
ington, DC.  20004. 

A  Fielding  H.  Lewis.  675  Madison  Avenue, 
New  York,  NY    10022. 

B  Cigar  Association  of  America,  Inc  ,  576 
Madison  Avenue,  New  York,  NY.  10022. 

A.  Lincoln  National  Corp  .  1301  South  Har- 
rison Street.  Fort  Wayne.  Ind    46801. 

A  Charles  B  Llpsen,  1326  Massachusetts 
Avenue  NW  ,  Washington.  DC.  20005 

B.  American  Federation  of  Government 
Employees,  1325  Massachusetts  Avenue  NW.. 
Washington,  DC.  20005. 

A.  Charles  B  I,ipeen,  6414  Earlham  Drive. 
Bethesda.  Md    20034 

B  National  Cable  Television  .\ssoclatlon. 
918  16th  Street  NW  .  Washington.  DC   20006 

A.  Cynthia  A  MacDonald,  1701  South  26th 
Street.  Apt    1,  Arlington.  Va.  22206 

B  National  A.ssoclatlon  for  MUk  Marketing 
Reform.  1000  Connecticut  Avenue  No.  1204. 
Washington,  DC.  20036 

A.  William  G  Mahoney,  1016  18th  Street 
NW  ,  Washington,  DC      20036 

B  Railway  Labor  Executives'  Association 
400  First  Street  NW..  Washington,  DC; 
Brotherhood  of  Railway.  Airline  &  Steamship 
Clerks,    etc.,    6300    River    Road,    Rosemont, 

ni. 

A,  Preston  Mangum,  1025  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW  .    1206,  Washington,   DC    20036. 

B  Enserch  Corp  .  301  South  Harwood. 
Dallas,  Tex  75201. 

A.  Carl  M  Marcy.  100  Maryland  Avenue 
NE..   Washington.   DC. 

B  The  United  Nations  Unlversitv,  3932 
Huntington  Street  NW ,  Washington,  DO. 
20016. 

A  Katherlne  E.  Martin,  Association  of 
American  Railroads,  40  Ivy  Street  SE.,  Wash- 
ington,   DC     20001 

B.  Association  of  American  Rallrcxids,  1920 
L   Street   NW ,   Washington.    DC    20036 

A    Martin.   Whitfield.   Thaler  4   Bebchick, 
1701  Pennsylvania  Avenue  NW    Washington 
DC.  20006 

B     International    Bank    (an    Arizona    cor- 
poration).   1701    Pennsylvania   Avneue   NW 
Washington.  DC    20006. 


A.  Thomas    P.    Ma.si.r.     Jr.     17.'.''    K    Street 

NW ,  Washington.  DC.  20006 

B.  Consumer  Bankers  As-soclallon  '725 
K  Street  NW..   Washington,    DC    2uO(i6 

A.  Buddy  L  Mawyer.  8224  Old  CourtJ  ou.-ie 
R:iad.   Vienna,   Va    22180. 

B.  Sheet  Metal  &  Air  Conditioning  o  n- 
tractors'  National  Association,  Inr  ,  8'224  cKi 
Courthouse  Road.  Vienna   Va   22!  8" 

A.  Stanton  E.  Mayo.  2138  Ce^r.-ian  Wofvls 
Place,  Wheaton,  Md.  20902. 

B,  DlRcon.  Inc.,  1718  P  Street  N'vV  .  WaRh- 
Ington,  DC.  20036. 

A.  F.  Stephen  McArthur.  1341  G  Streft 
No.  908.  Washington.  DC.  20005 

B.  American  Israel  Public  AfTalrs  romn.lt- 
tee,  1341  G  Street.  No  90R  \Va.sh!n^;ton 
D.C.     20005. 

A.  McClure  &  Trotter,  1100  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW..  Suite  600,  WsshlnRton,  DC 
20036. 

B.  Tidewater  Marine  Service.  Inc..  3:!08 
Tulane  Avenue,  New  Orleans,  La    70110. 

A.  Richard  M  M  McConnell,  1166  16th 
Street    NW.,    Washington.    DC.     20005, 

B.  National  Association  of  Federal  Cred;t 
UiUons,  1166  15th  Street  NW  .  Suite  .3'J, 
Washington.  D.C.     30006. 

A.  Jack  McDonald.  6846  Elm  Street,  Mc- 
Lean. Va. 

B.  Jack  McDonald  Associates,  684,S  Elm 
Street,  McLean,  Va.  for  Lear  Slegler  Manu- 
facturing. 3171  South  Bundy  Drive.  Santa 
Monica,   Calif.   90406, 

A.  Jack  McDonald  Associates.  ^4,";  Elm 
Street,  Suite  512,  McLean  Va. 

B  Lear  Slegler,  3171  South  Bundy  Drive, 
Santa  Monica.  Calif.  90406. 

A.  James  McDonald,  6845  Elm  Street  Mc- 
Lean. Va  22101. 

B  Jack  McDonald  Associates,  6845  Elm 
Street.  McLean,  Va.  for  Lear  Slegler  Manu- 
facturing, 3171  South  Bundy  Drive.  Santa 
Monica.   Calif    90406. 

A.  Medical  Area  Service  Corp  ,  398  Brook- 
Une  Avenue.  Suite   7,  Boston,   Mass.  03215 

A.  John  Martin  Meek.  Daniel  J  Edelman. 
Inc  ,  1730  Pennsylvania  Avenue  NW.,  Wash- 
ington.   D.C. 

B.  Daniel  J  Edelman.  Inc..  (for  Feder.itlon 
of  American  Hospitals),  1101  17th  Street 
NW..  Washington,  DC.  20036. 

A.  John  Martin  Meek,  1730  Pennsvlvanla 
Avenue   NW  ,    Washington,    DC    20006. 

B  Edelman  International  Corp..  1730 
Pennsylvania  Avenue  NW .  Washington. 
D  C  20006   (For  Republic  of  Turkey  ) 

A.  Marllee  Menard,  National  Broiler  Coun- 
cil. 1165  15th  Street  NW..  Washington.  DC. 
20006. 

B  National  Broiler  Council.  1155  15th 
Street   NW  .   Washington,   DC.   20005. 

A  Edward  L.  Merrigan.  Smathers.  Merrl- 
gan  &  Herlong,  888  17th  Street  NW  Wa.^V.- 
Ington,  DC    20006 

B  RIvlana  Fo<..ds.  Inc..  P.O.  Box  2636, 
Houston.  Tex.  77001. 

A.  Miller  tc  Chevalier.  1700  Pennsylvania 
Avenue   NW  .   Washington.   DC    20006 

B  American  General  Capital  Management. 
Inc  ,  717  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York.  NY.  10022 


A  Miller  &  Chevalier.  1700  PennsyUft:i:a 
Avenue  NW..  Wa-shlngton,  DC    2(X)06 

B.  American  International  Group,  Inc.,  102 
Maiden  Lane.  New  York,  N.Y    10005. 
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A  Miller  <^-  Chevalier,  1700  Pennsylvania 
Avenue   NW  ,   Washington,   DC.     20006. 

B  ndeilty  Management  &  Research  Co.. 
3S  (■'  :.f.Tes£'street,  Boston,  Mass.  02109. 

A  WXfr  A-  Chevalier,  1700  Pennsylvania 
Ave;..ie   NW  ,   Wa.shlngton,  DC.     20006 

B  MedUiil  Area  Service  Corp.,  '.  Mr. 
M;  iiael  Brewer,  Holyoke  Center  1000,  Cam- 
bridge, Masfi,  02138, 

A  Mir.er  k  Chevalier,  1700  Pennsvlvauia 
A-.  e:.up   NW  ,    Wa8hliigt.<on.   D.C,      20006, 

B    Clara  A   Miller,  trust,  Frederick  M, 
brii,:-.s:ie;d,   trustee,   2666  One   First   National 
I'la^,a,  Chlcagu,  111.  60603 

A.  .Miller  \  Chevalier,  1700  Pennsylvania 
Avenue   NW,,   Washington,   D,C.      20006 

B  Lincoln  National  Corp  ,  1301  South  Kar- 
ri.'- ;.  Street,  Fort  Wayne,  Ind.  46801, 


A.  National  Association  of  Wheat  Growers, 
Suite  1030,  1030  16th  Street  NW.,  Washing- 
ton, DC.  20005. 


A.    National    Campaign    to    Stop    the    B-! 

Bomtjer,     318     Massachxisetts     Avenue     NE., 
Washington,  D.C.  20002. 


A.  Patton,  Boggs  &  Blow,  1200  17th  Street 
NW..  Washington,  DC.  20036. 

B.  Pyrotechnic  Signal  Manufacturers  As- 
sociation, Inc.,  1730  K  Street.  Suite  1300, 
Washington,  DC.  20006. 


A  National  Counsel  Associates.  421  New 
Jersey   Avenue   SE.,   Washington,  DC.  20003 

B.  "zimmer,  Egge  &  Slsk,  Suite  220,  1775  K 
Street  NW  .  Washington,  D.C    20006. 


A  MUler  &  Chevalier,  1700  Pennsylvania 
Avenue  N  W  ,  Washington,  DC.  20006. 

B.  Estate  of  Charlotte  B.  O'Toole,  West- 
over  Hills,  710  Prlncet.jn.  Wilmington,  Del. 

A.  Miller  (t  Chevalier,  1700  Penn.sylvanla 
Avenue  NW  .   Wa.'^hln^non,   D.C      20006 

B  State  Street  Research  k  Managemei.t 
Co.,  225  Franklin  Street.  BohU^n,  Mas.s,  02110 

A,  Maya  Miller.  1310  New  Hampshire  NW  , 
Washington,  DC 

B  Women's  Lobby.  Inc  .  1345  G  Street  SE,, 
Wanhlnpton,  DC,  20003, 

A.  Pa-al  J.  Miller,  8000  Sear?  Tower.  Chi- 
cago, 111.  60606 

B.  Investment  Counsel  Association  of 
America,  Inc.,  127  East  59th  Street.  New  York. 
NY    10022 

A  RU-hard  M  MlUman  i  I-.aw  Office  of), 
1730  M  Street   NW.,  Wa.shlngton.  D  C    20036. 

B.  National  Council  of  Senior  Citizens, 
Inc.,  1511  K  Street  NW.,  Washington,  DC. 
20005 

A  John  S.  Monat'ai;.  1730  Pen.isylvanla 
Avfuue  NW.,  Suite  1010,  Washington,  DC. 
2CX>o<3. 

B    B'-nrus    Corp  ,    Benrus    Center.    Rldge- 

f.fl,:1    (-i.:)n    06877 

A  Puwell  A  Moore.  1155  15th  Street  NW,, 
WHshlT^fton    DC   2003B 

B  Assoriated  Gas  Dl.ctrlbutors,  1800  M 
.'^•reet  NW  ,  Wa.shlngton,  DC.  20036 

^     Marv   ,Ik:.p    MulhoUand,    555   California 

P*'Po!,  Suite  4.'>on.  San  Francisco.  Calif,  94126. 

B    National   BankAmerlcard  Inc  ,  P  O.  Box 

Vc:-^     ^.^^   Callftiriila   Street,   San   Francisco, 
ct-.  ;'    ■A:2f) 

A  Harold  D  Muth,  1600  Wilson  Boulevard, 
Suite    110!      Arllnpton,    Va     22209. 

B  The  Ariierl'^an  Waterways  Operators, 
Inc.,  1600  Wlls'  n  Boulevard.  Suite  1101,  Ar- 
lington, Va  ,  22209 

\  National  Abortion  Rights  Action  l-eapue. 
7i,.-,    Seventh    Streot    SE  ,    Wa.'^hinpton,    DC. 

2iiO'i3 

A  Nnt;onal  .As.soclaMon  for  Free  Enterprise. 
1101  New  Hampshire  Avenue  NW  .  Suite  107, 
Washington.  DC   20037 


A  National  A-ssoclation  of  Independent 
Lumbermen.  1050  17th  Street  NW  12th 
Floor   Wasl.lnt-ton    D  C   20036. 


A.    National    Corp    Irwurance    Association, 
222  West  Adams  Street,  Chicago,  lU,  60606. 


A.  National  Federation  of  Citizens'  Band 
Radio  Operators,  1721  DeSales  Street  NW., 
Wa-^hlngton,  DC.  20036. 

A.  National  Franchise  Association  Coali- 
tion, 242  North  Wolf  Road,  P.O.  Box  773E, 
Wheeling,  111,  60090. 


A  National  Government  &  Legislative  Re- 
lations Service.  1625  I  Street  NW  ,  Suite 
124-  A.  Washington.  DC.  20006. 


A  Na'loiui!  As-soclatlon  of  Recording 
Mer<  handlsers.  Inc  .  1060  Kings  Highway 
North,  Suite  200,  Cherry  HUl,  N.J    08034. 

A  National  Association  of  State  Lotteries, 
P.O.  Box  26,  Wethersfleld,  Conn.  06109. 


A    J.  T    Nelson.  Gibson  Island,  Md    21056 
B     Hou-ehold    Finance    Corp,,    Prudential 
Plaza,  Chicago.  Ill    60601 


A.  Nicholson  &  Carter.  21  Dupont  Circle 
NW  .  Washington,  D.C.  20036 

B  American  Chamber  of  Commerce  In 
Spain.  Inc  .  Suite  200,  21  Dupont  Circle  N'W., 
Washington,  D.C.  20036. 


A  Carl  A  Nordberg.  Jr  .  1701  Pennsylvania 
Avenue  N"W.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B  Dana  Corp.,  P.O  Box  1000,  Toledo,  Ohio 
48697. 


A  Richard  B  Norment  IV,  2  MlUtla  Drive, 
Lexington.  Mass.  02173. 

B  National  Association  of  Manufacturers, 
1776  F  Street  NW.,  Washington,  DC.  20006. 

A  North  American  Telephone  Association, 
Inc..  1725  DeSales  NW.,  Washington,  DC. 
20033 


A  O'Connor  &  Hannan,  1747  Pennsylvania 
Avenue  N\V.,  Wa.shlngton,  DC,  20006. 

B  Board  of  Water  Commissioners.  City 
and  County  of  Denver,  State  of  Colorado,  144 
West  Colfax  Avenue,  Denver,  Colo.  80203. 

A.  John  F.  O'Neal,  600  New  Hampshire  Ave- 
nue NW.  Suite  952,  Washington,  DC.  20037. 

B  Wheat  &  Wheat  Foods  Foundation,  14 
East  Jacksc^n  Boulevard,  Suite  1010,  Chicago, 
111.  60604, 

A  George  C  P  Olsson,  25  Clifford  Road. 
Plymouth,  Mass. 

B  Ocean  Spray  Cranberries,  Inc  ,  Hanson. 
Ma-ss    02341. 


A.  Patton,  Boggs  &  Blow,  1200  17th  Street 
NW..  Washington,  DC   20036. 

B.  Revlon,    Inc.,    767    Ftfth    Avenue.     New 
York,  NY.  10022 

A.  Roland  A.  Paul,  41  Oakland  Beach  Ave- 
nue. Rye.  N.Y.  10580. 

B.  Delson  &  Gordon,  230  Park  Avenue,  New 
York,  NY.  10017   (for  Mrs.  Mia  Le  Comte.  et 

al.). 


A.  Steven  C.  Pearlman,  318  Massachusetti 
Avenue  NE.,  Washington,  D.C.  20002 

B.  National  Campaign  to  Stop  the  &-1 
Bomber,  318  Massfichusetts  Avenue  NK., 
Washington,   D,C,  20002. 


A.  Charles  Penman,  5025  Wisconsin  Ave- 
nue NW.,  Washington,  DC.  20016. 

B.  Amalgamated  Transit  Union,  APXf-CIO, 
5025  Wisconsin  Avenue  NW.,  Washington, 
D.C,  20016. 


A  Est.ate  of  Charlotte  M  OToole,  c  o  Con- 
nollv.  Bove  K-  Lodge,  Farmers  Bank  Building, 
WilmlngUm,  Del.  19899. 

A.  Pasco,  Inc  ,  P.O  Box  1677,  Englewood, 
Colo.  80110 

A.  Patton,  Boggs  &  Blow,  1200  17th  Street 
NW  ,  Washington,  DC.  20036. 

B  Committee  for  American  Movie  Produc- 
tion (AMP),  711  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York, 
N  Y 


A  Patton,  Boggs  &  Blow,  1200  17th  Street 
NW  ,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Energy  Advances,  Inc.,  1375  Perry  Street, 
Colimibus,  Ohio  43201. 


A.  Patton.  Boggs  &  Blow,  1200  17th  Street 
NW  ,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B,  King  Ranch,  Inc.,  KlngsvUle,  Tex.  78363. 


A  Pepper,  Hamilton  &  Scheetz,  1776  P 
Street  N'W  ,  Suite  2(X),  Washington,  DC. 
20006. 

B,  ConsoUdated  Rail  Corp.,  1818  Market 
Street,  PhUadelphla,  Pa.  19104. 


A.  Donald  A.  Petrle,  2029  Connecticut  Ave- 
nue NW.,  Washington,  D,C. 

B.  Dreyfus  Corp.,  767  Fifth  Avenue,  New 
York,  NY,  10002. 


A.  Paul  P.  Petrus,  1100  Connecticut  Aventi» 
NW.,  Washington,  DC.  20036. 

B.  Mobil  Oil  Corp.,  150  East  42d  Street, 
New  York,  NY.  10017. 

A  John  Pflieger.  Time,  Inc.,  888  16th  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Time,  Inc.,  Time  &  Life  Building,  Rock- 
efeller Center.  New  York,  NY,  10020. 


A.  Daphne  Philos,  1707  L  Street  NW..  Suite 
515,  Washington,  DC.  20036. 

B.  Association  of  Media  Producers,  1707 
L  Street  NW.,  Suite  515,  Washington,  D.O. 
20036. 


A.  Scott  H    Phillips,  800  Houston  Natural 
Gas  Building,  Houston,  Tex.  77002. 

B.  Howell  Corp.,  800  Houston  Natural  Gas 
Building,  Houston,  Tex,  77002. 


A  Plerson,  Ball  &  Dowd,  1200  18th  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Time,  Inc.,  Time  Life  BuUdlng,  30  Rock- 
efeller Plaza,  New  York,  N.Y.  10020. 


A,  Pineapple  Growers  Association  of  Ha- 
waii, 1902  Financial  Plaza  of  the  Paclflc. 
Honolulu,  Hawaii  96813. 


A.  Prather,  Seeger,  DooUttle,  Farmer  * 
Ewlng,  1101  leth  Street  KV,\.  W&.shlr.gton. 
DC.  20036 

B  Bankers'  Association  for  Foreign  Trade, 
1101  16th  Street  N'W.,  Washington,  D,C   20036. 

A.  Prather.  Seeger,  DooUttle.  Farmer  & 
Ewiag,  1101  16th  Street  NW'.,  Washington, 
DC    20036. 

B.  First  National  Bank  of  C^ilcago,  1  First 
National   Plaza,   Chicago,   ni.   60670 


A.  Paul   R.  Preston,  925   15th   Street  N"W., 
Washington,  D.C.  20005 

B.  National  Asoclatlon  of  Realtors,  925  15th 
Street  N'W.,  Washington,  D  C  20005 

A.  Robert  N    Pyle.  Suite  460,  1707  L  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  DC,  20086. 
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B  Arnerlcan  Bn.-ir.p-s  \i.s.>«i-iti<n!  Suit^ 
650.  1700  Penhylvai.1.1  A-.c;,u»'  rfW  .  Waahlni<- 
ton.  I)  C    20006 


A.    Qir.:i*ar.a    iff ''.:;erv 
Houston     !>x    77x  : 


Co. 


i 


O    at  :<ii: 


B  0«other:i'.a:  K:-  '-'Acs.  Inc.  301  West  In- 
dliiii  School    H'-art     f'h;*nlx     .\rl:'    85013 

A.  Ruckelshaus.  Beveridgr  Falrim.-.k.H  A.- 
Diamond.  1  Farragut  Square  South.  3d  Fimr 
Washington.  D.C.  2000fl 

E  Southern  Natural  Oaa  Co..  P.O  Box  2663. 
Birmingham.  Ala.  36202. 

A.  Paul  M.  Ruden.  Wllner  &  Schelner.  2021 
L  Street  NW..  Washington.  DC.  20036. 

B  Southwest  Airlines  Co..  1820  Regal  Row, 
Dallas.  Tex.  76236. 

A.  Edward  J.  Rus.sell.  13027  Beaver  Dam 
Road,  Cockeysvllle.  Md  21036 

B.  United    Oame    Fowl    Breeders    Assocla- 
^                            tlon.  P.O    Box  267.  Muskogee.  Olcla 

A.  Richard   M    Rellly.   35   Coilgrese  Street.  

Boston.  Mass.  02109.  A.    Austin    St    Laurent.   710    White   Henry 

B.  Fidelity  Management  X  R/^scarch  Co  .  35     Stuart  Building.  Seattle.  Wash.  98101. 
Congress  Street,  Boston.  W11.-.S   >r3h>9.  '°    iif^-*— «   f«..< t-i  t>_-j- 


\  Ka^'a:.  ,v  .Ma.'ain.  900  17th  .'-;tr«v'r.  NW., 
the  Farrak:>;f  IV;lMii;.-    Wii-;h  hi^ctcii.  D.C- 

B  Dfii.er  Water  I>epartnifnt.  144  West 
Colfax  Avenue,  Denver,  Colo. 

A  Jerry  Rees.  Suite  1030.  1030  15th  Street 
NW  .  Washington.  DC  20005 

B.  National  Aseoclatlon  of  Wteat  Growers. 
Suite  1030.  1030  15th  Street  NW..  Washing- 
ton. DC.  20006. 


T 


\  Pratt  Remmel.  Jr.,  324  d|  Street  SE . 
\K  tshlngton,  DC   20003. 

H    Environmental     Policy    Ce4ter.    824 
Stree*  SF    Washington.  DC.  200C  J. 

A  Tom  Reston.  815  Connect:  :ut  Avenue, 
Suite  400,  Washington,  DC.  20C  XJ. 

B  Hogan  Sc  Htirtson.  815  Cone  sctlcut  Ave- 
nue. Suite  400.  Washington.  D  q  20006.  (for 
Committee  for  Public  Advocacy) . 


A  Linda  Rlccl.  706  Seventh  Street  SE.. 
Washington.  DC.  200;jj 

B.  National  Abortion  Rights  Action 
League.  706  Seventh  Street  SE..  '  Washington. 
DC.  20003.  I 

A  Ronald  C  Rice.  801  NorthU  rid  Towers 
We.st.  Southfleld.  Mich    48075. 

B  National  Association  of  Man  ifacturers, 
1776  P  Street  NW.,  Washington.  D.(  .  20006. 

A  RJR  Industries.  Inc  .  401  N  >rth  Main 
Street.   Winston -Salem.   N.C.  271C  :. 


».   88   Central   fark   West. 
Irl  .    49    East 


A    "   •  I    Roberts. 
New   '!     r.-'.     N'  Y. 

B.  Consumer    Action    Now. 
53d  Street.  New  York.  NY. 

\  Robert  Robertson.  1060  17tli  Street  NW  . 
12th  Floor.  Washington.  DC.  20  i36. 

B.  National  Association  of  1  ndependent 
LumtJermen.  105O  17th  Street  NW..  12th 
Floor.  Washington.  DC.  20036. 

A    Sally    Robinson.     1425    H    ftreet.    NW 
No    714.  Washington.  DC    2000L 

B  Coalition  to  Save  Our  Natljnal  Forests. 
1426  H  Street  NW  .  No.  714,  Wasilngton.  DC. 

20005.  ' 

\  Terrence  L  Rogers.  1326  Aassachusetts 
Avenue  NW..  Washington.  Dcl 20005 

B.    American    Federation    otl  Government 
Employees,  1325  Massachusettaf  Avenue  NW 
Washington.  DC.  20006. 


A.  Florence     Wagman     Rol.i  nan.     2000     P 
Street  NW  .  No    410.  WashlngC  n,  DC    20036 


s  na 


A.  Florence     Wagman     Rot 
Street  NW..  No    410.  Washlngt 

B    Cooperative  Services,  Inc 
wartl    Detroit,  Mich.  48202 


n.     2000     P 

n.  DC.  20036 

7404   Wood- 


\  H;(!.i.ir(l  James  Rouse.  1702  Hanover 
i\irl<way.  No   304.  Oreenbelt.  \4l    20770. 

B  National  Justice  Commltfce.  412  Fifth 
Stree'     vw     Washington.  D.C.boOOl. 

A.  Richard  Royce.  3011  IjStreet  NW . 
Wa.shtnKton.  DC  i 

n  Appala.  ;;'.ar,  .Ma-:-  :  Mii:iufacturer8 
A.s,siJv  latlun.   High   I'olnl.   N  t      ^  I'tBO. 

A     R\ickPl<!hau<!     BeverldK»»     Fairbanks    A 

Diamond.  1   Farra»'ut  Square    v  uth    3d  Floor. 

Wa.shl!iK'*i>ii.  [)(■    2i)oon 


B  Western  Environmental  TYade  Associa- 
tion of  Washington.  Inc  .  710  White  Henry 
Stuart  Building.  Seattle.  Wash.  98101. 

A.  Santarelll.  Sandground  &  Oood.  1025 
Connecticut  Avenue  NW..  Suite  911.  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  20036. 

B.  American  Firearms  Industry  AasoclA- 
tlon.  122  Lafayete  Avenue.  Laurel.  Md   20810. 


A.  Santarelll.  Sandground  &  Good.  1025 
Connecticut  Avenue  NW..  Suite  911.  Wash- 
ington. DC.  20036 

B  Sturm.  Ruger  ft  Co..  Inc..  Southport 
Conn    06490 


A.  Thomas  T  Scambos.  1225  19th  Street 
NW..  Washington.  DC   20036 

B  DOA  International  Inc..  1225  19th  Street 
N'.v  Washington.  DC.  20036  (for  Krauss- 
.\lai'.  :  AO.  800  Muenchen  50.  Krauas-MalTel- 
Strasse  2.  Federal  Republic  of  Germany). 

A.  Darryl  Srhaefermeyer.  PO  Box  1127, 
Seward.  Alaska  99664 

B  Alaska  Loggers  Association.  P.O.  Box  426. 
Ketchikan.  Alaska  99901. 


A.  Susan  Freeman  Schaplro.  2000  P  Street 
NW..  No    410.  Washington.  DC    20036 

B.  Florence  Wagman  Rolsman,  2000  P 
Street  NW.,  No.  410,  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

A.  Frank  Schneller.  1967  E  Street  NW. 
Washington.  DC.  20006. 

B.  The  As.'ioclated  General  Contractors  of 
America.  1957  E  Street  NW ,  Washington 
DC   20006. 

A.  WUUam  H  Schweitzer.  Suite  500.  South- 
ern Building.  805  15th  Street  NW..  Washing- 
ton. DC   20005. 

B.  Baker,  Hostetler.  Frost  ft  Towers  (for 
The  Soap  ft  Detergent  Association.  475  Park 
Avenue  South  at  32d  Street,  New  York  N  Y. 
10016) ,  806  15th  Street  NW.,  Suite  600.  Wash- 
ington, DC.  20005 

A  Carl  P.  Schwensen,  Suite  1030.  lajo  15th 
Street  NW  .  Washington.  DC.  20006 

B.  National  Association  of  Wheat  Growers, 
Suite  1030,  1030  16th  Street  NW..  Washington 
DC    20006. 

A.  Paul  Y.  Sellgson.  Wllner  ft  Schelner. 
2021   L  Street  NW  .  Washington.  DC.  20036. 

B.  Southwest  Alrllnee  Co  .  1820  Regal  Row, 
Dallas,  Tex.  76235. 

A  Richard  N.  Sharood.  919  18th  Street 
NW  .  Washington.  D  C   20006 

B  Great  Lakes  ft  European  Lines.  Inc  .  222 
South  Riverside  Plaza.  Chicago.  Ill   60606 

A.  Shaw.  Plttman.  Potts  ft  Trowbridge,  1800 
M  Street  NW.,  Washington,  DC.  20036. 

B.  Altalr  Airlines.  Inc  .  P.O.  Box  5346.  Phila- 
delphia International  Airport.  Philadelphia 
Pa    19153 

A.  Shaun  Sheehan.  1730  Pennsylvania  Ave- 
nue NW  .  Washington.  1)  r    20006. 


B  Edeimau  Ii.tematlonal  Corp  (for  Re- 
public of  Turkey  I  .  1T30  Penn.fylv&nla  Avenue 
N'W  ,  Wa.shlr.Kt'ni.  DC    20006. 

.A  Hannah  .Shore,  4r!4  First  .Street  .SF 
Wft.shlngt<>n,  DC    20003 

B  Women  s  I.<ibhy.  Inr  ]'MS  O  Street  .-^E 
Ws.sh;ngton.  D.C.  200<'a 

A  .Marjorle  M.  Shoetak  stem  a  ShostaX 
3435  Wtlshlre  Boulevard.  L^w  A:.gpie8  caJ'' 
90010 

B.  Doherty  Barrow  of  Texa-s  l.sr  PC  Box 
34.  Bellalre,  Tex.  77401;  Plaln.s  Cooperative 
P.O    Box   1889.  Lubbock.  Tex.  79408 

A.  Anthony  T  Shtogren.  8130  Boone  Boule- 
vard. Vienna.  Va    22180. 

B.  Datran  (Data  Transmission  Co..)  8130 
Boone  Boulevard.  Vienna.  Va.  22180. 

A.  Raymond  W.  Slfley.  918  16th  Street  NW.. 
Washington.  DC    20006. 

B  National  Cable  Television  Association, 
Inc.  918  16th  Street  NW..  Washington.  DC. 

20006 

A.  Kobcrt  Slomskl.  620  C  Street  SE  .  Wash- 
ington. DC.  20003. 

B.  National  Clean  Air  Coalition,  Inc  .  620 
C  Street  SE  ,  Washington.  DC.  30003 

A.  Robert  a.  Smerko.  G    D.  Searle  ft  Co.. 

Suite  320.   1750  Pennsvlvanla  Avenue    Wfi«h' 
ington.  DC    20006. 

B.  O.  D.  Searle  ft  Co.,  Box  I04S  Sk  .kse 
III.  60076. 

A.  Robert  Stiles  Smith.  3240  Nort;;  u.  >,fer 
Road.  Tucson.  Ariz.  85715 

B.  Orant«  Newsletter.  3240  North  Webster 
Road.  Tticson.  Ariz.  86715 

A.  Katherlne  Snowden.  241  Hollow  Tree 
Ridge  Road.  Darlen.  Conn.  06820 

B.  Women  s  Lobby.  Inc..  1345  G  Street  SE  , 
Washington,  DC.  20003. 

A  Belle  Soloway.  1207  East  Oapltol  SE , 
Washington.  DC    20003 

B  Women's  Ixjbby.  Inc..  1345  G  Street  SE.. 
Washington.  DC.  20003 
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A.  Harold    L     Springer.    1225    19th    Street 
NW  .  Washington.  DC    20036. 

B.  DOA     International.     Inc  .     1226     19th 
Street  NW  .  Washington.  DC.  20036. 

A.  State  Street  Exchan^-e  F  ind    22,">  Frank- 
lin Street.  Boston.  Mass  U211U 


A.  Robert  B  Stewart.  Skelly  OU  Co.  1701 
Pennsylvania  Avenue  NW..  Washington.  D.C. 
20006. 

B.  Skelly  Oil  Co..  P.O.  Box  1850.  Tulsa. 
Ok  la.  74102. 

A  Kenneth  F  Stinger,  1616  P  Street  NW.. 
Washington.  DC.  20036. 

B  American  Trucking  Association.  Inc 
1616  P  Street   NW  .   Washington.  D.C    20036 

A  Sandra  J  Strebel.  Spiegel  ft  McDlarmld. 
2600  Virginia  Avenue  NW..  Washington  DC 
20037. 

B  The  Cities  of  Anaheim  and  Riverside. 
Calif 

A.  Harold  R  Sullivan.  Suite  700.  1010  leth 
Street  NW  .  Washington.  DC    30036. 

B  The  Kroger  Co  .  1014  Vine  Street.  Cin- 
cinnati. Ohio  4S20! 

A.  Surrey.  Karii.'^'.k  ,>.  \t>rse  :i,S6  :.sth 
Street  NW.  Wa.shi:;»--.  r     :/C   2ix»'.^. 

B.  Canadian  Natl,, ..a;  liallAay.'-  n.C")  !>•  la 
Oauchetlere  Street  West.  Montreal  lOl  Q  ;e- 
bec.  Canada 

A.  Surrev  K.ira.<lk  ft  Nr^r^e  ■;'>*•  :S!h 
Street  NW    Wa.-.hi!.tjt/in,  n  C  2ooo,', 

B  Canadian  Pariflc.  Lt-d  .  Wlnd.^or  Station. 
Mo.'.trp'a!   'ni,  Qr.ebec,  Canada 


A  Surrey.  Kara.^lk  ."v  Mor.se.  nse  \bV.: 
Street  NW  .  Wafihlngton.  DC    20O05, 

B.  Hamilton  Bros  Oil  Co  .  1600  Broadway. 
Denver.  Colo.  80202 

A  Sutherland.  A.^bill  A;  Brennan.  1666  K 
Street  NW..  Wa.shlnk;ton.  DC.  20006. 

B  Mutual  Benefit  Life  Insurance  Co  ,  520 
Broad  Street.  Newark.  N.J.  07101 


A  Sutherland.  Asblll  ft-  Brennan.  1666  K 
Street  NW.,  Suite  800,  Washington.  DC 
20006. 

B.  The  Mutual  Life  Intjurauce  Co  of  Nev. 
York.  Broadway  at  55th  Street,  New  York, 
N  Y   10019. 


A.  Sutherland.   A.sblll   ft   Brennan,    1666   K 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  DC  20006. 

B.  Phoenix.  Inc  .  3300  First  National  Bank 
Tower.  Atlanta.  Oa  30303. 

A.  R.  H.  Rick  Swentek,  11671  North  Shore 
Dr  .  Reston.  Va.  22090. 


A.  Fred  Tammen,  1522  K  Street  NW  .  Suite 
1120.  Washington,  DC.  20005. 

B  National  Rehabilitation  .'^.ssoclatlon, 
1522  K  street  NW.,  Suite  1120,  Wa-shlngton, 
DC.  20005. 


A.    Philip    W.    Tashbar.    1900    South    Eads 
Street,  No.   1028,  Arlington,  Va.  22202. 


\.  John  T.  Thlelke,  Ekionomlcs  Laboratory 
Inc  .  4  Corjxjrate  Park  Drive,  White  Plains, 
NY   10604. 

B.  Economics  Laboratory,  Inc.,  Osborn 
Building,  Saint  Paul,  Minn.  55102. 


A.  Melissa  Thompson.  425  13th  Street  NW. 
No.  1001.  Washington.  DC.  20004. 

B.  National  Organization  for  Women 
(NOW).  Inc.,  425  13th  Street  NW.  No.  1001. 
Washington.  DC.  20004 


A.  John  R.  Thorne.  490  L'Enfant  Plaza  East 
SW.,  Suite  3206.  Washington.  DC.  2n(J24 

B.  National  Federation  of  Independent 
Business,  490  L'Enfant  Plaza  East,  SW.,  Suite 
3206,  Washington.  DC.  20024. 


A.  Tlmmons  ft  Co.,  Inc..  1776  F  Street  NW  , 
Washington.  DC.  20006 

B.  Alaskan  Arctic  Ga.s  Pipeline  Co,  1730 
Pennsvlvanla  Avenue  NW'..  Washington.  DC. 
20006." 


A.  Tlmmons  ft  Co..  Inc.,  1776  F  Street  NW 
Washington.  DC   20006. 

B.  American   Petroleum   Infctltute,    2101    L 
Street  NW..  Washington  DC.  20037 


A  Tlmmons  ft  Co.,  Inc.,  1776  P  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20006, 

B.  Genesco,  ill  Seventh  Avenue,  North, 
Nashville,  Tenn.  37202. 

A.  James  R  Tobln,  Becton,  Dickinson  ft 
Co..  Rutherford,  N.J.  07070. 

B.  Becton.  Dickinson  ft  Co  .  Rutherford. 
N.J. 


A.  Maurice  B.  Tobln,  American  Land  De- 
velopment Association.  101 0  16th  Street 
NW.,  Washington.  D  C   200:^6 

B.  American  Laiirt  r>eve!oprner.t  .Associa- 
tion 


A.  Warren  D.  Toburen,  1660  L  Street  NW., 
Washington.  DC.  20036. 

B.  Cities  Service  Co..    1660  L  Street  NW., 
Washington.  DC.  20036. 


A.  Jay  C.  Townley,  715  South  Harvey.  Oak 
Park,  111.  60304 

B.  Schwlnn  Blcvcle  Co.,  1856  North  Kostner. 
Chicago,  ni.  60639 

A  Oeoree  O  Troutman  Genera:  Electric 
C~' .  777    14-'.   Street.  NW  ,   Washineton.  DC 

B  Ofnerril  I- :e.'trlc  Co..  3135  Euston  T\irn- 
plke,  Fairfield.  Conn. 


A  James  Terry  Turner,  1300  Penneylvan'a 
Building.  NW  .  Washington,  DC  20004. 

B  Distilled  Spirits  CouncU  of  the  United 
States.  Inc.,  1300  Pennsylvania  Building  NW., 
Washington,  DC   20004, 

A  Shela  C.  Turpln,  American  Bankers  As- 
sociation. 1120  Connecticut  Avenue  'HW  , 
Washington.  D  C  20036 

B.  American  Bankers  Association,  1120  Con- 
necticut Avenue  NW..  Washington,  D.C. 
2O03r, 

A,  St,  Clair  J,  Tweedie.  1800  K  Street  NW., 
Suite  600,  ■Wa.shington,  DC-  20006. 

B-  Paperboard  Packaging  Council.  1800  K 
Street     NW  ,    Sult«    600,    Washington,    D.C. 

20CKJG 


A.  Velslcol  Chemical  Corp  .  341   Ea^t   Ohio 
Street.  Chicago.  111.  6061 1 

A.  Marcos    von    Goihmfen.    (=700    Be'.crest 
Road,  No.  625,  HyattsviUf  Md  ,  20782 

B,  Guyana    Alrwavs    Corp..    6700    Belcrest 
Road,  No.  625,  HyattsvlUe,  Md    20872 


B  Eoonoinlcs  Laboratory,  Inc  Osborn 
Building.  Saint  Paul,  Mmn   55102 

-A  Wilkinson,  Cragun  K  Barker  1735  New 
York    Avenue    N"W  ,    Washington.   DC     20006 

B.  Independent  Data  CommuE!catlo:i5 
Manufacturers  Association.  Inc  iIDCMA  i , 
1735  New  York  Avenue  NW.,  Washingto:.. 
DC    20006. 

A  Williams,  Connolly  ^-  CaUfano.  1000  Hill 
Buildiiig,  Washington,  DC.  20006 

B  Beneiiso:.  Flealty  Co  ;  Charles  B  Benec- 
soni.   380   Madison   Avenue.   New   York,   N.Y. 

10017 

A  Wiilams.  Connolly  &  Calif a:.o.  83^  :7th 
Street  N*\V     Washingt<)n.  DC    20006 

B  Howell  Corp  800  Houston  Natura:  Gas 
B;-.]aing.  Houston.  Tex   77(X)2 


A.  Jerome  R,  Waldle.  100  Indiaiia  .Avenue 
NW..  Wa,shlngton,  D.C.  20001. 

B  National  Franchise  Association  Coali- 
tion. 242  North  Wolf  Road  Post  Offlce  Box 
773E,  Wheeling,  111, 


A.  Charls  E.  Walker  Associates.  Inc.,  1730 
Pennsylvania  Avenue  NW  .  Washington.  DC. 
20006. 

B.  The  Bu-'-iness  Roundtable.  888  17th 
Street  NW.,  Suite  601,  Washington,  DC. 
20006, 


A.  Donald  L.  Wallace,  Jr..  1707  L  Street  NW., 
Suite  540.  Washington.  D.C.  2003r. 

B  Cotton  Warehouse  -Association  of  Ameri- 
ca, 1707  L  Street  NW,.  Suite  640.  Washington. 
DC.  20036. 

A.  Alan  S.  Ward.  Suite  500.  Southern  Build- 
ing. 805  15th  Street  N"W.,  Washington,  D.C. 
20005 

B  Baker.  Hostetler,  Proet  &  Towers  i  for 
the  Soap  &  Detergent  .Association.  475  Park 
Avenne  South  at  32d  Street,  New  York,  N.Y. 
10016  1,  805  15tn  Street  NW.,  Suite  500. 
Washington,  D  C    20005. 

A,  Michael  A  \Vat.son,  200  Man"!:ind  Avenue 
NE.,  Washington.  D  C.  20002 

B.  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  of  the  U.S,. 
200  Maryland  Avenue  NE.,  Washington,  D.C. 

20002 


A  Welsman.  Celler,  Spett,  ModUn.  Wer- 
theimer  A:  Schleslnger,  1025  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW  .  Suite  910,  Washlngtcn.  DC. 
20036 

B.  American  Society  of  Compoeer.  Atithors 
ft  Publl.shers.  ASCAP  Building.  I  Lincoln 
Pla-^a,  New  York,  NY,  10023, 

A  Wel.snian.  Celler.  Spett.  Modlln.  Werthel- 
mer  <<.  Schleslnger.  1025  Connecticut  Avenue 
NW  .  S-.iite  910.  Washington.  DC    20036 

B  Beneiicial  Management  Corp.,  2CXJ  South 
Street.  Morrlstown,  N.J. 

.A.  Western  Environmental  Trade  As.soc!a- 
tlou  of  Washington,  Inc..  710  White  Henry 
Stuart   Building,  Seattle.  Wash    98101. 

A.  Brian  B,  Whale;.,  401  North  Michigan 
Avenuf.,  Chicago.  Ill,  60611 

B.  International  Harvester  Co  .  401  North 
Michigan  Aventie.  Chicago,  ni    60611. 

A.  Mary  Whltesldes,  R.D.  1 .  Box  409.  Sussex, 
N.J. 

B.  Consumer  Action  Now.  Inc..  30  East  68th 
Street,  New  York,  N.Y.  10021. 

•A  Patricia  B  W'lld.  Economics  Laboratory. 
Inc  ,  4  Corporate  Park  Drive.  White  Plains, 
NY.  10604. 


A,  Williams.  Connolly  &■  Califanc 
.Street  NW.,  Washington.  D.C.  2oO06 


829 


B.  Pasco,  Inc.,  PO 
Colo   80110. 


Box    1677.   Eng:ewooG.. 


A  Williams.  Connolly  ft  CaUfano.  829  17th 
Street  NW..  Washington,  DC.  20006. 

B.  Qumtana  Corp.,  P.O.  Box  3331.  Hous- 
ton. Tex    77001, 

A  Wi:ilam.s  k  Jensen,  1130  17th  Street 
NW  ,   Washington,  DC.  20036, 

B    Brown   (?>:   Root,   Inc.,   Box   3.   Houston, 

Tex   77001 


A  Williams  &  Jensen,  1130  17th  Street 
NW  .  Washlr.f'-on.  DC    20036, 

B,  Jack  E  Lawton  and  Willlan-.  E  Lawton, 
Route  2    Box   81C,  Sulphur,  La    70663 

A,  Willlanis  &  Jense;:.  1130  17th  Street 
NW  ,   Washington.  DC,  20036. 

B  National  Association  of  Water  Cos  B<?x 
387.   Wa.=^^hinglon.  DC    20044. 


A  A  W  Winter.  PC  Box  167 
C:olo.  80110. 

B.  Pasco.  Inc.,  P.O  Box  167' 
Co:.-   80110 


Englewood. 
Englewooc. 


A  Frank  R  Wolf.  :8f>0  North  Kent  Street, 
Suite    1024.   Arlington     Va    22209 

B  Hall,  Estill,  Hardwick,  Gable,  Collings- 
worth A-  Nelson,  PC,  1701  Pennsylvania 
Avenue  NW  Suite  404  Wa.=hlngtcr-..  D  r 
20006. 

A  John  M  Wood,  :<'  50  C.-ngTes.<:  Street, 
Boston.  Mass    02109 

B.  Investment  Counsel  Association  o' 
.America  Inc.  127  East  59th  Stree',  New 
York,  N  Y,  10022 


.A  Frederick  S  Wyle.  3  GreenwcC'C  Co.m- 
mon.  Berkeley.  Calif  94708 

B  Congre.=?  of  Micronesia,  Delegation  to 
United  Nation.":  Law  of  the  Sea  Conference. 
Capitol  Hill.  Salpan.  Mariana  Islands 

A  Lynn  Zakupcwsky.  777  14th  Street  NW.. 
Washington.  DC,   20005 

B  General  Electric  Co  3135  E&£t<n  Turn- 
pike. Fairfield.   Conn    06431 

A.  Joseph  N.  Zannino.  263  S  Conkllng 
Street.  Baltimore.  Md   21224 

B  United  G.ame  Few!  Breeder.*  .Associa- 
tion. PO    Box  267    Muskogee,  Okla 

A.  Roger  H  Zion.  Resources  Develorimer*. 
Inc.  1155  15th  Street  NW,.  Suite  418  Wash- 
ington. DC.  20005. 

E  Citizens  Commission  for  the  Right  to 
Keep  and  Bear  Arms,  1601  114th  Street  SE., 
Suite    151.  Bellevue.  Wash.  98004. 

A  Bar-y  Zorthlan,  Time,  Inc.,  888  16th 
Street  NW  .  Washington.  DC.  20006 

B.  Time.  Inc.  Time  ft  Life  Building.  Rocke- 
feller Center,  New  York.  N.Y.   10020. 
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QUARTKHLV    liKPOFtTS* 
and  monetary  amount*  refer  to  receipts  and  expenditures  on  pAge  2,  paragraphs  i'*  .ir.d  K  •■:  the  Quarterly 


'All  alphanumeric  character 
Ui-p^rt  Form. 

The  following  quarterly  ^eporLs  were  submitted  for  the  first  calendar  quarter  1976; 

(NoTF      Thn  form   nsfvl  for  report  Is  reproduced  below.   In  the  interest  of  economy  in  the  Record,  questions  are  not 

r.s  are  printed,  and  are  Indicated  by  their  respective  letter  and  number.) 


repeated. 


I'N -.!•■ ,;  :,t;   tin^u 


<r  THE  Senatx  anb  Pilk  Two   Copii.s   'yV::ii    .iir    (  ;  r.aK       y    :hf   Hons*  oj    l.EJUf  sjcNTATUta : 


This  page  (page  1)   Is  designed  juj  supply  identifying  data;  and  page  2  (on  the  back  of  UA^  P-^K'f  '    eif.i'..-;  with  financial  d<tiu 

PLACI   an    "X"    BCOW   TH«    Art'K!lBH!ATK    Ll'l  1  Mt   OB   PlGUaT   IN   TH*   BOX    AT  THX  RiCHT  OF  TH«  "Htl'     KT       Hea-'IN'.   HfIDW: 

'  Prf:  iMTN  ^RT'  Repobt  ( "Regis^aLion" )  :  To  "regl«tor,"  place  an  "X"  below  the  letter  "P"  and  nil  oui  page  i  only. 

'  w  <H  ■  f  •:.  .  Report;  To  lnr!!.-t»t»  which  one  of  the  four  calendar  quarters  Ls  covered  by  this  Report,  place  an  "X"  below  ihf-  appruprua* 
•;»;  .1'.  Fill  out  both  pi.-  1  iiid  page  2  and  as  many  additional  pages  as  may  be  required.  The  first  additional  page  should  be  num- 
!,.;.,!  as  page  "3,"  and  i;.c  rii-v  of  such  pages  should  be  "4,"  "5."  "d."  etc.  Preparation  and  flllne  !n  acrordHnrf  with  lnstrurtu,n.s  w;;i 
,1.    Minpltsh  compliance  wit^  fill  quarterly  reporting  requirements  of  the  Act. 


!;KroRT 

ANT   TO    Kk:  '.ha:     KtuaLATlON   OF   LoBBTINC    ACT 


p 

QVARTIB                      1 

Ist 

2d        3d       4tb 

(Mark  o- 

le  square  only  i 

Note  on  Item  "A". —  (a)  In  OIInxral.     This  "Report"  form  may  be  used  by  either  an  organization  or  an  Individual,  as  follows 

(I)  "Employee". — To  file  m  an  "employee",  state  (In  Item  "B")  the  name,  address,  and  nature  of  business  of  the  "employer"  i  If  the 
"employee"  Is  a  firm  |sach  as  a  law  firm  or  public  relations  firm),  partners  and  salaried  stalT  members  of  eurh  firm  may  join  in 
filing  a  Report  as  an  "ecKloyee".) 

(II)  "Employer". — To  file  m  an  "employer",  write  "None"  In  answer  to  Item    U  . 

(b)    SxPAKATE  Reports.     An  agint  or  employee  should  not  attempt  to  combine  his  Report  uith  \hf  pn.p;nyer  .«  Hrp.  r' 

(I)  Employers  subject  to  aie  Act  must  file  separate  Rep>orts  and  are  not  relieved  of  t;.;.s  requirement  nuTt;v  bp.  ause  Report*  are 
filed  by  their  agents  or  employees. 

(II)  Employees  subject  to  ^he  Act  must  file  separate  Reports  and  are  not  relieved  of  this  requirement  merely  br  iiusc  Reports  are 
filed  by  their  employers. 


ORCANIZATtON    OR    iNDIVUJtlAL 

1    State  name,  address,  and 


:.  #n.iNG: 
nsure  of 


business. 


2.  If  this  Rep>ort  Is  f or  iti'  Employer,  list  names 
who  win  file  Rep)ort8  for  this  Quarter 


ii^t-nus  or  employees 


Note  on  Item  "B". — Rep"-:  b,  Agents  or  Employees.  An  employee  is  to  file,  each  quarter,  as  many  Report*  as  he  ban  employers  except 
that  (a)  If  a  particular  undertaki:.-  is  Jointly  financed  by  a  group  of  employers,  the  group  Is  to  be  consldere<l  i.s  i  t.c  .'mpLiyer,  but  all 
members  of  the  group  are  to  be  niini<<l  and  the  contribution  of  each  member  Is  to  be  specified;  (t»)  If  the  work  is  d  :;t>  t;.  the  interest  of 
one  person  but  payment  tberefonls  made  by  another,  a  single  Report — naming  both  persons  as  "employers  — i?  t.i  be  n:ed  each  quart.er 

B    Emplotbr. — State  name,  addras.  and  nature  of  business.     If  there  Is  no  employer,  write  "None." 


Note  on  Item  "C". — (a)  Tbil expression  "In  connection  with  legislative  Interests."  as  used  In  this  Report,  means  "In  connection  with 
attempting,  directly  or  Indlrectly.jto  influence  the  passage  or  defeat  of  legislation  "  "The  term  'legislation'  means  bills,  resolutions,  amend- 
nienu.  nominations,  and  other  matters  pending  or  proposed  In  either  House  of  Congress,  and  Includes  any  other  matter  which  may  be  the 
subject  of  action  by  either  House'^-J  302(e) . 

(b)  Before  undertaking  any  kctlvltles  in  connection  with  legislative  interests,  organizations  and  Individuals  subject  to  the  Lobbying 
Ai't  are  required  to  file  a  "Prellmliiary"  Report  (Registration). 

(c)  After  beginning  such  acttvltles.  they  must  file  a  "Quarterly"  Report  at  the  end  of  each  calendar  quarter  in  which  they  have  either 
received  or  expended  anything  of  talue  In  connection  with  legislative  Interests. 


(•    I.egmlattve  Interbsts,  and  Ptt^mcations  In  connection  therewith; 


1  State  approximately  how  long  legisla- 
tive Interests  are  to  continue  ilf  receipts 
and  expenditures  In  conm c  •  with 
iffcjlslattve     Interests     have     t£i;!..;.ated. 

□  place  an  "X"  In  the  box  at  the 
left,  so  that  this  Offlee  wUl  no 
longer  expect  to  receive  Reports. 

(Answer  Iteml  1.  2.  and  3  In  the  space  below 


2.  State  the  general  legislative  interests  of 
the  person  filing  and  set  forth  the  specific 
legislative  Interests  by  reciting:  (a)  Short 
titles  of  statutes  and  bills:  (b)  House  and 
Senate  numbers  of  bills,  where  known;  (c) 
citations  of  statutes,  where  known:  (d) 
whether  for  or  against  such  statutes  and 
bills. 


3.  In  the  case  of  tli:><w  piibllratlon.-i  whlrh  the 
fjerson  filing  has  ca\i.«!ed  tn  be  Issued  nr  dl.-i- 
trlbuted  in  connertlun  with  leRlslatlve  In- 
terests, set  forth  ■  (  a  1  Description,  [b]  quan- 
tity distributed:  u-i  rl.iti'  r  dlstrlbuUon.  (d) 
name  of  printer  !ir  paoUsfiPr  i  if  publications 
were  paid  for  ty  ;  tr".  r:  tiling  i  or  name  of 
donor  (If  publii^a';  r.5  wpre  received  as  a 
gift). 


Attach  additional  pages  if  more  space  is  npedcdi 


4       If     tht;i 

pa'.pd    >-\\. 
i:    thus    1.-, 


11  ■  Pr(;in:;::u:y     Hep   rt  i  U.'gUtratlon)   rather  than  a  "Quarterly"  Report,  state  below  what  the  nature  and  amount  of  antlcl- 
..  s  win  be.   and  It  for  an  agent  or  employee,  state  also  what  the  dally,  monthly,  or  annual  rate  of  n  mpetisatlon  Is  u,  be. 

Do  not  attempt  to 


quarterly  "  Report,  disregard   this  Item  "C4"  and   fill  out  Item  "D"  and  "E "  on  the  back  of  this  page 


.mbine  a  'Preliminary"  Report     Het;istratlon)   with  a  "Quarterly"  Report.^ 


AFFIDAVIT 
[Omitted  In  printing) 
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Note  ON  Item  '  D  " — la)  In  General  The  term  "contribution"  Includes  anything  of  value  When  an  organization  or  individual  uses 
printed  or  duplicated  matter  m  a  campaign  attempting  to  Influence  legislation,  money  received  by  such  organization  or  individual — for 
such  printed  or  duplicated  matter— Is  a  ■■contribution."  "The  term  -contribution'  includes  a  glXt.  subscription,  loan,  advance,  or  deposit 
of  money,  or  anything  of  value,  and  Includes  a  contract,  promise,  or  agreement,  whether  or  not  legally  enforceable,  to  make  a  contribution"— 
Section  302(a)  of  the  Lobbying  Act 

(b)  If  This  Report  Is  for  an  Employee  — (1  i  In  General.  Item  "D"  Is  designed  for  the  reporting  of  all  receipts  from  which  expendi- 
tures are  made,  or  will  be  made,  in  accordance  with  legislative  interests. 

(II)  Receipts  of  Business  firm.^  and  Individuals —A  business  firm  ior  individual)  which  is  subject  to  the  Lobbying  Act  by  reason  of 
expenditures  which  it  makes  in  attempting  to  influence  legislation— but  which  has  no  funds  to  expend  except  those  which  are  available 
Id  the  ordinary  course  of  operating  a  business  not  connected  in  any  way  with  the  Inauenclng  of  legislation— will  have  no  receipts  to  report. 
even  though  It  does  have  expenditure.--  to  report  ,        v, 

(III)  Receipts  of  Multivurpose  Organi2ativn.<i — Some  organizations  do  not  receive  any  funds  which  are  to  be  expended  solely  for  the 
purpose  of  attempting  to  InV.uence  legislation.  Such  organizations  make  such  expenditures  out  of  a  general  fund  raised  by  dues,  assess- 
ments or  other  contributions  The  percentage  of  the  general  fund  which  Is  used  for  such  expenditures  indicates  the  percentage  of  dues. 
assessments,  or  other  contributions  which  may  be  considered  to  have  been  paid  for  that  purpose.  Therefore,  in  reporting  receipts,  such 
organizations  may  specify  what  that  percentage  is,  and  report  their  dues,  assessments,  and  other  contiibutions  on  that  basis.  However, 
each  contributor  of  $500  or  more  Is  to  be  listed,  regardless  of  whether  the  contribution  wits  made  solely  for  legislative  ptnT>08es. 

(C)  Ir  This  Report  Is  Ft  r  an  Agent  or  Employee  — (ii  In  General.  In  the  case  of  many  employees,  all  receipts  will  come  under  Items 
"D  6"  (received  for  services)  and  "D  12'^  (expense  money  and  reimbursements).  In  the  absence  of  a  clear  statement  to  the  contrary,  it 
will  be  presumed  that  your  employer  Is  to  reimburse  you  for  all  expenditures  which  you  make  in  connection  with  legislative  Interests 

(11)  Employer  as  Contrthutor  of  $500  or  More  ■ — When  your  contribution  from  your  employer  (in  the  form  of  salary,  fee.  etc.)  amounts 
to  $600  or  more.  It  is  not  necessary  to  report  such  contribution  under  "D  13"  and  "D  14,"  since  the  amount  has  already  been  repcwted 
under  "D  5,'  and  the  name  of  the  "employer^^  hsis  been  given  under  Item  ■■B"  or.  page   i  of  this  report, 

D     KfxEIITS     '  INT:  T-[iIN<,    CoNXRIBfTIONS    AND    LOANS  !   : 

Fill  m  every  blat.k      If  the  answer  to  any  numbered  item  is  "None,"  write  "None"  In  the  space  following  the  number. 

Jleceipfs  (other  than  loans  i  Contributors  of  $500  or  more 

1.  $ Due.s  and  a.ssessments  .from  Jan,  1  through  this  Quarter) 

2.  $ Gifts  of  money  or  anything  of  value  13,  Have  there  been  such  contributors? 

3  $ Printed  or  duplicated  matter  received  as  a  gift  p'ease  answer  "ves^^  or  "no"- 

4  $ Receipts   from   sale   of    printed    or  duplicated  matter  "  ■  '    "  ,._,.,    j, 

Si  .     Received  for  services  le  g    salary   fee   etc  i  14.  In  the  case  of  each  contributor  whose  contributions  (Including 

'  '  loans)   during  the  "period"  from  January  1  through  the  last 

6.  t Total  for  this  Quarter    i  Add  items  "1"  through  "S'^)  days  of  this  Quarter  total  $600  or  more : 

7.  $ Received  during  previous  Quarters  of  calendar  year  Attach  hereto  plain  sheets  of  paper,  approximately  the  Size  of  this 

page,  tabulate  data  under  the  headings  "Amount"  and  "Name  and 

8    $ ..Total   from   Jan,    1    through   this   Quarter    (Add    "6"  Address  of  Contributor";  and  indicate  whether  the  last  day  of  the 

and  •  7-  )  period  Is  March  31.  June  30,  September  30.  or  December  31.     Prepare 

LcHins  Received  ^"'^^  tabulation  in  accordance  with  the  following  example; 

"The  term  'contribution'   includes  a      .  ,   loan   .      ," — Sec  302(a),           Amount         Name  and  Address  of  Contributor 

9.  $ Total  now  owed  to  others  on  account  of  loans  ("Period"  from  Jan   1  through 18 ) 

lO-  • -Borrowed  from  others  during  this  Quarter  $1,500.00     John  Doe,  1621  Blank  Bldg.,  New  York,  N,Y. 

"•  » -Repaid  to  others  during  tMs  Quj^ter  ji  ,785  00     The  Roe  Corporation.  2511  Doe  Bldg..  Chicago,  111. 

12    $         "Expense  money"  and  Reimbursements  received  this 

Quarter  $3,285  00     Total 


Note  on  Item  'E".— (a)  In  General.  "The  term  'expenditure'  includes  a  payment,  distribution,  loan,  advance,  deposit,  or  gift  of  money 
or  anything  of  value,  and  Includes  a  contract,  promise,  or  agreement,  whether  or  not  legally  enforceable,  to  make  an  expenditure" — Section 
302(b)  of  the  Lobbvlng  Act,  ,,  ...      v.  ^ 

(b)  If  This  Report  Is  fob  an  Agent  ob  Emflotee,  In  the  case  of  many  employees,  all  expenditures  will  come  under  telephone  and 
telegraph   (Item     E  6'  >    and  travel,  food,  lodging,  and  entertainment   (Item  "E  7"). 


Kxi'F  Ni-niREs  I  iNoi  I'Di.NC  LoA.NS)   In  connection  with  legislative  interests: 
Kill  In  everv  bliink       I!  tlie  answer  t 


frp'  •.dttures  (other  tliaf.  loans) 

1  t      Public  relations  and  advertising  services 

2  8. Wage.s,   salaries,   fees,   commissions    (other   than   Item 

--1") 

3  }_  .  .. Gifts  or  contributions  made  during  Quarter 

4  I Printed   or  duplicated  matter,   Including  distribution 

cost 

5.  $ Office  overhead  i  rent ,  supplies,  utilities,  etc.) 

6.  $ Telephone  and  telegraph 

7  $   Travel,  food,  lodging,  and  entertainment 

8  $ All  other  expendlturee 


tc:i  any  numbered  Item  is  "None."  write  "None"  in  the  spaces  following  the  number. 

"—Sec.  30a(b), 


Loans  Made  to  Others 

"The  term  'expenditure'  Includes  a  .  .  .  loan 

12.  $ Total  now  owed  to  person  filing 

13.  $ Lent  to  others  during  this  Quarter 

14.  $ Repayment  received  during  this  Quarter 


9,  $ Total  for  tills  Quarter  i  Add  "1"  through  "8") 

10.  $ Expended  during  previous  Quiu-ters  of  calendar  yeeo' 


loTAL  from  January  1  through  this  Quarter  (Add  "9" 
and  "10") 


15    Recipients  of  Expendittires  of  $10  or  More 

In  the  case  of  expenditures  made  during  this  Quarter  by,  or 
on  behalf  of  the  person  filing:  Attach  plain  sheets  of  paper 
approximately  the  size  of  this  page  and  tabulate  daU  as  to 
expenditures  under  the  following  heading:  "Amount,"  "Date 
or  Dates,"  "Name  and  Address  of  Recipient,"  "Ptirpose."  Pre- 
pare such  tabulation  In  accordance  with  the  following  example 

Date  or  Dates — Name  and  Address  of  Recipient — Purpo.%e 

7-11:  Roe  Printing   Co..   3214  Blank   Ave.,   St    Louis, 

Mo. — Printing  and  mailing  circulars  on  the 

"Marshbanks  Bill," 

7-15,8-15,9-15:      Britten  &  Blaten,  3127  Gremlin  Bldg,, 

Washington.    D  C — Public    relations 

service  at  $800.00  per  month. 


Amount 
fl.750.00 

$2,400,00 


$4,160,00 
PAGE  a 


TOTiL 


11170 


CONC .  R I  SMON  A  I.   Rl-( .( )KI)  --  I  lOl  SE 


Mn}/  /.'^  i:i:r, 


A.  .VILkt'.  E  A;>rnr.an..-,  '.'25  15th  8tr*«t 
NW  ,   WAKhiiits'.*  I,     lit-'    Ji'v'":. 

B  Natumii;  A.^«<_.H.ianfi.  _:  I-tt-tiltors.  156 
t^it.^!.  Supcn.r  Street.  Chicago,  111.  60611,  and 
tf25  Vm..-,'-   .Jin  i>ire«t  NW.,  Washington.  DC. 

U    >ti>  »2.560.     E.  (9)  $638  16. 

A.  Action  lor  l-egal  Rights.  2030  M  Street 
NW,  Boom  300.  Waahlngton.  DC.  20037. 
D    i6i   «77  73       B.  (9)  »212.6e. 


A.   iir'.i.  .•  AUarud,  2030  M  Street  NW..  Wa«h- 

ii    Luimnou    Cim.-.«,    2030    M    Street    NW., 
V\  u.niugtou,  D.C.  30036. 
:>    1 6)  $3,200.01. 


A.  John  J.  Adazna.  Suite  i060.  1730  Penn- 
sylvania Avenue  NW.,  Washington.  DC. 
20006. 

B.  Ethyl  Corp..  330  South  Fourth  Street, 
Richmond,  Va. 

D.  (6)   $760. 


A.  John  J.  Adania.  Suite  1060,  1730  Penn- 
sylvania Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  DC. 
20006. 

B.  Vepco.  Seventh  and  Franklin  Streets, 
Richmond.  Va. 

D.  (6)  •600. 

A.  Clarence  O.  Adamy.  1725  I  Street  NW., 
Washington.  D.C. 

B.  National  Association  of  Food  Chains, 
1725   I   Street  NW.,   Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

D    (6)  •460 


A.  Aeroupace  Indiistrles  Association  of 
America.  Inc..  1726  De  Sales  Street  NW., 
Washington.  DC.  20036. 

D.  (6)  •10.607.23.     E.  (9)  $10,607.23 

A.  AFL  CIO  Maritime  Committee.  100  In- 
diana Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20001. 

D.    (6)    •2,000.     E.    (9)    •2.906.87. 

A  Donald  O.  Agger.  1225  19th  Street  NW.. 
Washington.  DC.  20036. 

B.  DOA  International.  Inc..  1225  19th  Street 
NW..  Washington,  DC.  20036  (for  Aerospa- 
tiale. 37  Blvd.  de  Montmorency.  Paris. 
France) . 

A  Randolf  H.  Aires.  1211  Connecticut  Ave- 
nue NW  .  Suite  802.  Wa.shlngton.  DC    20036. 

B.  Sears.  Roebuck  and  Co .  Sears  Tower. 
Chicago.  111.  60684. 

D.  (6)  •1,250.     E.  (9)  $118.31. 


A.  John  N  Ake.  1776  K  Street  NW  ,  Wash- 
ington, DC   20006. 

B.  Investment  Company  Institute.  1776  K 
Street  NW..  Washington,  DC    20006. 

A  Akin,  Oump,  Straxjs.^,  Hauer  fi  Peld, 
1100  Madison  Office  Building.  1155  16th  Street 
NW  ,  Washington,  DC   20005. 

B  Olbbs  Oil  Co.,  40  Lee  Burbank  Highway. 
Ilevere.  Mass.  02151. 

D.  (6)  $3,000. 

A.  Akin,  Oump,  Strauss.  Hauer  &  Feld, 
1100  Madison  Ofllce  BuUdlng.  1166  15th  Street 
NW..  Washington,  DC.  20005. 

B.  The  Industry  Coordinating  Committee 
To  Conserve  Energy.  Motor  and  Equipment 
Manufacturers  As.soclatlon.  222  Cedar  Lane, 
Teaneck.  N.J..  07660. 

D.  (6)  •4.230. 

A.  Akin,  Oump,  Strau."w.  Hauer  A  Feld. 
1  ino  \fa(11.son  Office  Building.  1166  16th  Street 
V  v      A  ,  hington,  DC   20005. 

H  J'. -public  of  Texas  Corp..  P.O.  Box  22106, 
Dallas.  Tex.  75222. 

D    (6)  H 0.860 


A  .\kln.  Gump.  Strauss,  Hauer  &  Feyd.  1100 
Madlflon  Office  Building.  1155  15th  Street  NW  , 
Wa.'^hlngton,  DC.  20006. 


B.  Rlvlana  Poods,  Inc.,  277  Allen  I  u.-M.*Hy, 
Houaton.  Tex.  77019. 

A.  Akin.  Oump,  Strauss,  Hauer  ft  Feyd,  1 100 
Madison  Office  BuUdlng,  1155  15th  Street  NW  , 
Waahlngton.  DC.  20006. 

B.  Society  of  Independent  Oasoline  .Mar- 
keters of  America  (SIOMA).  230  South  Bem- 
Iston  Street.  St.  Louis.  Mo. 

D.  (6)  ^7.600. 

A.  Alaskan  Arctic  Oas  Pipeline  Co.,  P.O. 
Box  979,  Alaska  Mutual  Bank  Building,  Axi- 
chorage,  Alaska  99510. 

E.  (9)   »8.426. 

A.  Alcalde,  Henderson  ii  O'Bannon,  Ltd., 
1911  North  Fort  Myer  Drive,  No.  1207,  Roes- 
lyn,  Va. 

B.  Hillsborough  County  Aviation  Authority, 
P  O.  Box  22287.  Tampa.  Fla.  33622. 

D.  (6)  •eeo. 

A.  Alcalde,  Henderson  &  O'Bannon,  Ltd.. 
1911  North  Fort  Myer  Drive,  No.  1207.  Ross- 
lyn.  Va. 

B.  Jim  Walter  Corp..  P.O.  Box  22601,  Tampa, 
Fla   33622 

D.  (6)  ta.ooo 

A.  Alcalde,  Henderson  tt  O'Bannon,  Ltd., 
1911  North  Port  Myer  Drive,  No.  1207,  Roes- 
lyn.  Va. 

B.  Latin  American  Manufacturers  Associa- 
tion. 1015  18tb  Street  NW.,  No.  408.  Waah- 
lngton. DC 

D.  (6)  ^200. 

A.  Alcalde,  Henderson  &  O'Bannon,  Ltd., 
1911  North  Fort  Myer  Drive.  No.  1207,  Ross- 
lyn.  Va.  22209. 

B.  Tampa  Electric  Co..  P  O.  Box  111.  Tampa, 
Fla.  33601 

D.  (6)  •l.SOO 

A.  Alcalde.  Henderson  &  O'Bannon.  Ltd.. 
1911  North  Fort  Myer  Drive,  No.  1207.  Roes- 
lyn,  Va. 

B.  Tampa  Port  Authority,  P.O.  Box  2192, 
Tampa.  Fla.  33601. 

D.  (6)  ^3.600. 

A.  Alderson.  Catherwood.  Ondov  &  Leonard. 
106  East  Oakland  Avenue,  Austin,  Minn. 
56912. 

B.  The  Hormel  Foundation,  Austin.  Minn.. 
66912 

D.  (6)  •2,386.     E.  (9)  •418.11. 

A.  Willis  W.  Alexander,  1120  ConnecUcut 
Avenue  NW..  Washington,  DC.  20036. 

B.  American  Bankers  Association.  1120 
Connecticut  Avenue  NW..  Washington,  D.C. 
20036. 

D.  (6)  •1.875.     E.  (9)  ^203.89. 

A.  Maxton  Allcox.  400  First  Street  NW.. 
Washington.  DC.  20001 

B.  Brotherhood  of  Maintenance  of  Way 
Employes.  12060  Woodward  Avenue.  Detroit, 
Mich.  48203. 

D.  (6)  •1.400. 

A.  John  Allen.  461  South  Boylston  Street, 
Los  Angeles.  Calif  90017. 

B.  Union  OH  Co.  of  California.  461  South 
Boylston  Street.  Los  Angeles.  Calif.  90017. 

D.  (6)  ^300.     E.  (9)  ^142. 

A.  Webb  M.  Alspaugh.  1050  17th  Street  NW  . 
Suite  650.  Washington,  DC    20036 

B  The  Standard  OH  Co.  (an  Ohio  corpora- 
ration).  Midland  BuUdlng,  Cleveland.  Ohio 
44116. 

D.  (6)  •eOO.    E.  (9)  $406. 


A.  Rlcardo  R  Alvarado.  6108  Fort  Hun: 
Road,  Alexandria,  Va.  22307. 

B  Ix)ckheed  Aircraft  Corp  .  P  O.  Box  551. 
Burbank.  Calif  91520 

D.  (6)  •1,080.     E.  (9)  •758.34. 


A  .\iria. ►;"•"'•'*'*'*'  :  ran.H'.t  Un.or..  NB':ir.a! 
Capital  Lot-ai  n;-.  M-  :.  fiSO,  mo  Indiana  Ave- 
nue NW.  No    4    ,',    Wii.^hlr.gt.n.  D  (■    2'»"<: 

A  A;nalgamated  Transit  Union.  AFL-CIO, 
5026  Wisconsin  A\t:.\if  NW  V.  a.«!'.lngton. 
DC    20016. 


A  .American  Academy  of  Family  Physi- 
cians. 1740  West  92d  Street  Kansa.s  City.  Mo., 
64114 

D.   («)   •810.70.     E.   (9)    •91070. 

A.  American  As-soclatlon  of  Meat  Processors. 
224  East  High  Street,  Ellzabcthtown.  Pa., 
17022. 

D.  (6)  •521.    E.  (9)  $55.22. 


A.  American  AutomobUe  Association.  8111 
Gatehouse  Road.  Falls  Church,  Va.,  22042. 
E.   (9)   $21. 


A.  American  Bankers  Association.  1120 
Connecticut  Avenue  NW..  Washington.  DC. 
20036. 

D.    (6)    $69,682.60.     E.   (9      J"^*! -82.60. 

A.  American  Chilean  Council.  95  Madison 
Avenue.  Suite  608.  New  York.  NY.  10016. 
D.  (6)  $33,570.96.     E.  (9)  $3,009.79 


A.  The  American  College  of  Radiology.  20 
North  Wacker  Drive.  Chicago.  111.  60606. 
D.   (6)    $2,211.60.     E.   (9)   $2,211.60. 


A.  American  Committee  on  United  States- 
Soviet  Relations.  122  Maryland  Avenue  NE . 
Washington.  DC.  20002. 

D.    (6)    $1,100.      E     (9)    $1,186.16. 


A.  American  Council  of  Life  Insurance.  Inc., 
1730  Pennsylvania  Avenue  NW..  Washington. 
DC.  20006. 

E.  (9)  $2,444.90. 


A.  American  Dental  Association,  211  East 
Avenue.   Chicago,   111    60611. 

D.    (6)    $6,109  19      E.    (9)    $6,109.19. 


A.  American  Farm  Bureau  Federation.  225 
Touhy  Avenue,  Park  Ridge.  111.  60068;  Wash- 
ington Offlce.s  425  13th  Street  NW.,  Wash- 
ington. DC  20004 

D   (6)  $47,342.     E    (9)  $47,342. 


A.  American  Federation  of  Labor  and  Con- 
gress of  Industrial  Organizations,  815  16th 
Street  NW  .  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

E.    (91  $75,760.65. 

A.  American  Feed  Manufacturers  As.socla- 
tlon.  Inc..  1701  North  Port  Myer  Drive. 
Arlington,  Va  22209 

D.  (0)  641.82.     E.  (9)  $541  83. 

A.    American    Frozen    Food    Institute.   919 
18th  Street  NW  .  Washington.  DC.  20006. 
D.    (6)  $221,099.     E.    (9)  $660. 


A.  American  Hellenic  Institute,  Public 
Affairs  Committee.  Inc..  1730  K  Street  NW., 
Washington,  DC.  20006. 

D.  (6)  $312.50.     E.  (9)  $64. 


A.  American  Hotel  &  Motel  Association,  888 
Seventh  Avenue,  New  York.  NY.   10019. 
D.  (6)  $4.26668.     E.  (9)  $3,972.15. 

A.  American  Insurance  Association,  85  John 
Street.  New  York.  N.Y.  10038. 

D.  (6)  $44,208.13.      E    '9'  «44  Tf>B  !  "^ 

A.  American  Land  Tflp  .A-s.-;  riaLion.   :828 
L  Street  NW..  Woshlnpt    !:    DC   2on:!(i 

.A    American   Library   A.'^.'victaiion,  50  East 
Huron  Street.  Chicago.  Ill   6061 : 
D.  (6)  $2,266  84.      E.  (9)  $3  182  86. 

A    American  Meat  Instlt\i'f    I' o    B-  x  3.*).=ifi. 
\Va.s!ilnptor.  D  C   2nnn7. 
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A    .Amerlran  Medical  A.'iscx~lat!c>ii.  535  North 
Dearborn  H-reet,  Chlcapo.  Ill  ,  60610. 
E      9)   »3n  IB.")  62 


A     Anu-ricai.    Mutual    Insurance    Alliance. 
20  North  Wacker   Drive    Chla^ro    11!     60606 
E-  (9)  $6,545 

A    Anier;r.ui  Natlniial  Cattlemen's  As.m:K:la- 
tlon,  1001  Lincoln  Street.  Denver.  Colo    80202 
E.  (0  1  $4,350 

A  American  Nuclear  Energy  Council,  1750 
K  Street  NW.,   Suite   300.   Wash-lntrton,   DC. 

20006 

D    i6i   $5,022       E    (9.  $14,797.32, 

A,  Amerlcar.   Nurse.«    AK.sociation.  Inc  ,  2420 
Pershing  Road   Kansa-s  ruy.  Mo   64108. 
D-  (6)   $421698       E    ,91   $4,21698. 

■\  Arr.erican  Paper  Institute,  Inc.  260  Mad- 
,i^.:.  Avenue.  New  York.  NY,  10016, 

E.  (9)  $311.95 

A  American  Purer,  j-  (onunl!  tee,  Inc  , 
1346  Connecticut  Avenue  NW  Wa.sh!ngton. 
DC,  20036. 

D    (6)  $4,974.22.     E.  (9)  $6,766  61. 

A.  American  Petroleum  Institute.  2101  L 
Street,  Washington.  DC,  20037. 

D.  (6)   $157,238.     E    (9l   $55,500. 

A  American  Phvslcal  Therapy  Association. 
1156  16th  Street  NW  .  'Wa.shlngton,  DC. 
20005, 

D   (6)  $8,293.90.     E.  (9)  $8,293.90. 

A  American  Podiatry  Association.  20  Chevy 
Chase   Circle   NW.,    Washington.    DC    20015 

E.  (9)   $12,380.52. 

A.  American  Postal  Workers  Union.  AFI. 
CIO,  817  14th  Street  NW..  Washtogton,  DC 
20005 

D.    (6)    $2,004,633.69.     E.    (9)    $105.442  69 

A.  American  Public  iYaru.lt  Association, 
1100  17th  Street  NW,.  Suite  1200,  Washing- 
ton. DC,  20036, 

D.  (6)  $10,469.      E.  (9)  $10,469. 


A  American  Pulp  wood  Association.  1619 
Massachusetts  Avenue  NW,,  Washington,  DC 

20036 

A  American  Seed  Trade  .As-soclation.  1030 
15th  Street  NW..  Suite  964,  Washington.  D.C. 
20005. 

E.  (9)   $2,373, 


A.  American  Short  Line  Railroad  Associa- 
tion. 2(XX)  Ma.ssachusett.':  -Avenue  NW  .  Wash- 
ington. DC,  20036 

D.  (61    $935  73.      E.  (9*   $935  73 


A.  Tlie  American  Society  of  Radiologic 
Technologists.  500  North  Michigan  Avenue. 
Suite  836.  Chicago.  111.  60611. 

D.   (6>    $1,116.79.     E.   (9)    $6,223  52. 

A.  American  Surveys.  Embassy  Square, 
Suite  901.  2000  N  Street  NW  Wa.shlngton, 
DC.  20036, 

B.  National  Customs  Broker.s  i  Forwarders 
Association  of  America,  Inc.  1  World  Trade 
Center.    Suite    1109.    New    York,    N.Y,    10048. 

D.  (6)   $294  69      E    (91   $10203. 

A.  American  Textile  Machlnorv  .A,';.';ocla- 
tlon.  1730  M  Street  NW..  Wa.shlngton,  DC, 
20036 

n     i6i    $413  87 


-A,  .American  Textile  Manufa<t iirers  insti- 
tution. Inc  .  'Wachovia  Center.  400  South 
Trvr.n  .Street.  Charlotte,  NC    28285. 

r>     it^i    $21.403  79,      E,    (9)     $2.403  79 

A     .Amerlran    Trurklnc    .A.ssorlatlons.    Inc. 
1616   P   .Stre<T    NW  .    Wa.'^h'.npton,   DC,   20036, 
D.   (6)    $10.290  06       E     (9)    $47,111,87. 


A    The     American     Waterways     Operators, 

Inc.   1600  Wilson  Boulevard.   Suite   llOl,  Ar- 
lington. Va,  22209 

D,    i6i    $2.897  05       E     i91    $507. 

A  Morris  J  Amitay,  1341  G  Street.  No  908, 
Wa-^hmpton,  D  C    20005 

B.  American  Israel  Public  Affairs  Commit- 
tee, 1341  G  Street  NW  .  No,  908.  Washington, 
D  C    20006 

D      6)  $6,7,50, 

.A  .Anthony  L,  Anderson.  Sun  Oil  Co, 
Suite  820,  1800  K  Street  NW  ,  Wa.-^hlngton, 
DC     20006 

B,  Sun  on  Co  ,  240  Radnor-Chester  Road. 
St    Davids.  Pa,  19087 

I)    i6i   f5  000       E,  !9)  $1,175 

A.  John  L-  Ander.son,  400  First  Street  NW  . 
Wa-shlngton.  DC    20001 

B.  Time  Inc  ,  Rockefeller  Center,  New 
York.  N  Y,   10020, 

D     !6i    $1,750       E     i9i    $1.128  44 

A,  M  Kent  Anderson.  The  Trane  Co  ,  2020 
14th  S'reet.  .North  Arlington.  Va    22201 

B  The  Trane  Co  .  3600  Pammel  Creek 
Road.  La  Cros.se.  Wis   54601, 

D    i6<   $350       E,  l9)   $22. 

A,  Scott  G.  Anderson.  Scott  Anderson 
Productions.  Inc.  Heron  House.  Reston.  Va 
22090. 

B,  Burlington  Northerii.  Inc..  176  East 
Fifth  Street.  St.  Paul.  Minn    55101. 

D,    (6i    $4,500      E,    i91    $1,860,19. 


A  William  C  Anderson  1101  16th  Street 
NV,'  .  Wa.shlngton    D  C    20036, 

B  Independent  Petroleum  As.suc;ation  o'. 
Aiiierica.  1101  16th  Street  NW  ,  Washington. 
D  C    20036 

E     i9)    $5, 


A  Donald  M,  Andersson.  918  16th  Street 
NW  ,  Washington,  DC.  20006, 

B,  National  Cable  Television  A.ssoclation, 
Inc  .  918  16th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C 
20006 

I)     (6>    $66,25 


A  ScoXX  P.  Anger,  1025  Connecticut  Avenue 
NW  .  Suite   1206.  Washington,  DC    20036 

B  EnstTch  Corp,.  301  South  Harwood, 
Dallas,  Tex    75201. 

D    i6i   $200-      E,  i9i   $177  60 

A  J-  Don.ald  Annett,  1050  17th  Street  NW  . 
Suite  500,  Washington.   DC    20036 

B.  Texaco  Tnc  135  East  42d  Street.  New- 
York,  N  Y    10017 

D.    (6)    $225 

A  Appalachian  Hardwood  Manufacturers, 
Inc.  164  South  Main  Street,  NCNB  Build- 
ing, Room  408.  High  Point.  NC,  27260, 

E     i9i    $777 

A  Leonard  Appel,  Wil.son.  Wood?  Villalon 
&  Hollengreen.  425  13th  Street  N"W  ,  Wash- 
ington. DC,  20004 

B,  Everett  Terminal  Co,  Inc.  P  O,  Bex 
1478.  Hewitt  Avenue  Marine  Termli.al,  Ever- 
ett.  Wash,  98206 

E     (9i    $135,39- 


A  Clarence  .A,  Arata.  Metropolitan  Wash- 
ington Board  of  Trade.  1129  20th  Street  NW  , 
Washington,  DC   20036 

B,  Metropolitan  Washington  Board  o? 
Trade,  1129  20th  Street  NW  ,  Washington. 
D  C,  20036. 

D     I  6  .    $3  750 


.A,  John  Christian  Archer.  1730  Rhode  Is- 
land Avenue  NW.,  Suite  213,  Washington 
D  C    20036 

B.  Brown  &  Root,  Inc.  1730  Rhode  Island 
Avenue  NW  ,  Suite  213.  Washington.  DC 
20036. 

D.  (6)  $1,800.     E.  (9)  $525. 


A  Arent.  Fox  Klnt.ner.  Plotkln  ft  Kahn, 
1815  H  Street  NW.,  Washington,  DC    20006 

B  Combined  Insurance  Co  of  America 
5050  Broadway.  Chicago   1)1    50640 


A,    Arent-   Fox,    Klntner,    Plotkln    ft   Kahn 
1815  H  Street  NW     Washington,  DC    20006 

B-  National  Association  of  Greeting  Card 
Publishers,  200  Park  Avenue,  New  York,  NY, 
10017 

D    i6i   $138       E    I- 9  I   $1,25. 


A,  Arent.  Fox,  Klntner,  Poltkln  &  Kahn, 
1815  H  Street   NW,,   Washington.  D.C    20006 

B  National  Association  of  Recording  Mer- 
chandisers. Inc,  1060  Kines  Highway  North 
Suite  200,  Cherrv  Hill,  Nj"    08034, 


A  Arent.  Pox.  Klntner  Plotkln  &  Kahn, 
1815  H  Street   NW     Washington.  DC 

B.  National  Soft  Drink  Association,  1102 
i6th  Street  N^'  ,  Washington,  DC,  20036, 

D   (6)  $18. 

A.  Howard  Arnett  Pacific  Power  ft  Light 
Co..  918  16th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  DC- 
20006 

B    Pacific  Power  ft  Light  Co.-  Public  Serv- 
ice BuUding,  Portland.  Oreg,  97204, 
D    I  6i  $1,140-      E    i9     $300.68 

A-  Carl  F  Arnold,  1100  Connecticut  Avenue. 
NW..  Washington.  D.C,   20036, 

B.  Quintana  Petroleum  Corp,,  500  Jefferson 
Building,  Houston,  Tex    77002. 

D    i6i  $1,250      E,  i9  .  $250, 

A,  Carl  F,  Arnold  1100  Connecticut  Avenue 
NW,,  Washington.  DC.  20036 

B  Quintana  Refining  Co,,  500  Jefferson 
Building.  Houston.  Tex,  77002 

D    ^6     $1,250-      E    (9)  $250. 


A.  Carl  F.  Arnold.  1100  Connecticut  Avenue 
XW,.  Washington.  DC-  20036, 

B,  Securities  Industry  Association.  20  Broad 
Street,  New  York,  NY   10005. 

D     (6  1    $874       E     (91    $34, 

A,  Arnold  ft  Porter,  1229  19th  Street  NW 
Washington,  DC,  20036, 

B  Council  on  Atmoepheric  Sciences,  c  o 
Ralph  Engel,  Chemical  Specialties  Manufac- 
turing Association,  Inc..  1001  Connecticut 
Avenue,  Washington.  D.C.  2(X>36. 

D    i6)  $10,000       E-  (P)  $468. 


A  Leonard  Arrow.  Room  731,  1346  Con- 
necticut Avenue  NW..  Washington,  D.C. 
20036. 

B,  Environmental  Action,  Room  731.  1346 
Connecticut  Avenue  NT4'.,  Washington.  D.C. 
20036, 

D     !6i    $1,615  38 


.A    Associated  Builders  ft-  Contractors,  Inc., 
1156     15th     Street     N'W,,    Washington,    DC 
20005 

D     i6l    $8,000. 

A     .Associated    Credit    Bureaus,   Inc.,    6767, 
Southwest  FYeeway.  Hcusto.n,  Tex   77074. 
E    >9i  $197.93 


-A,  -A-ssoclated  Railroads  of  New  Jersey, 
Pennsvlvanla  Station,  Raymond  Plaza,  New- 
ark, NJ   07102 

D    '6i  $105  83.      E.   :9i   $113,40 


A  .Association  for  the  Advancement  of  In- 
vention and  Innovation,  Suite  301,  1911  Jef- 
ferson  Davis  Highway.  Arlington,  Va,  22202. 

D.  i6i  $5-526-    E    (9)  $3,239.58. 


A    Association  for  the  Improvement  of  the 

MissLs^ippi    River.    10    Broadway,    St.    Louis, 
Mo   63102 

E    i9  i    $896  60, 

A,  Association  of  American  Publishers, 
1707  L  Street  NW,,  Suit*  480.  Washington, 
DC,  20036 

D,    (6)    $5,063,72.     E    (9)    $5,963.72. 
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A:.        ii;i      Railroads, 

:.  H,.i.;l:  .g    i;..a:u  211,  1920 

nington.  DC.   J0036. 

E.   (9)   •9.a3:  .06. 

A    A->.s. elation  of  Maximum  ft  rvice  Tele 
caat«rs.  Inc..  1735  Detiales  Street  fiW.,  Wash- 
ington. D.C.  20036. 


A.  Association  of  Media  Prodjcera.  1707 
L  Street  NW..  Suite  815.  Waahl  igton.  D.C. 
20036. 

O.  (6)  $3,760.     E    (9)  $4,300. 


A    Association   of   Oil   Pipe   Lli  es.    1725   K 
Street  NW.,  Washington.  D.C.  20(06. 
E.  (9)  1986. 

A.  The  Association  of  Trial  Lawyers  of 
America,  20  Oarden  Street.  Camb  ridge.  Mass. 
02138. 

D    (6)  $12,874.    S.  (9)  $12,874. 

A  .Vssoclatlon  on  Japanese  Textille  Imports, 
Inc..  661  Fifth  Avenue,  New  YorkJ  N.T.  10017. 
K.  (9)  $600. 

A    Atlantic  Rlchfleld  Co..  616  S^uth  Flower 
Street,  Los  Angeles,  Calif.  90071. 
D    (6)  $1,025.    E.  (9)  $1,240. 


A    Robert    L.    Augenbllclc.    I77p 
NW,   Washington.  DC.  20006. 

B.  Investment  Company  Instlljute 
Street  NW..  Washlncton.  DC.  200P6 

D.    (6)    $300.     E.   (9)    $38.37 


A  Automotive  Parts  Rebulld^rs  Associa- 
tion. 6849  Old  Dominion  Drive,  JlcLean,  Va. 
22101. 

D.   (6)    $6,100.     E.    (9)    $6,087.4^ 

A.  John  S.  Autry,  Johns-Madvllle  Corp. 
1026  Connecticut  Avenue,  Suite  |  214,  Wash- 
ington. DC.  20036. 

B.  Johns-ManvUle  Corp.,  PC  Box  5108. 
Denver,  Colo    80217. 

D,    (6)    $400.     E.    (9)    $350. 

A  Richard  W.  Averlll,  Amerlcaii  Optomet- 
ric  A.<woclatlon.  1730  M  Street  NW  ..  Washing- 
ton, DC.  20036 

B.   American    Optometrlc    A.sso  :1 
Alvin  Levin.  O  D.,  120  South  Hai^iver 
CarlUle.  Pa.  17013. 

D.    (6)    $920.     E.    (9)    $396. 


A.  Donald  L.   Badders,  TRW  c|redlt 
3030  M  Street  NW.,  Suite  800, 
DC.  20036. 

B.  TRW  Credit  Data.  100 
Hiio,  Long  Beach.  Calif.  90802. 

D.   (6)    $105.     E.    (9)    $109.70 


Data, 
Xtrashtngton. 

Oceai  [gate.  Suite 


A.  Baer  &  Marks.  70  Pine  Street 
N  Y.  10006. 

B.  Commodity    Exchange,    Inc 
Street.  New  York,  NY.  10004. 

D.    (6)    $300. 


A.  Carl  E.  Bagge.  Coal  Bulldl 
ton.  DC.  20036. 

B.  National  Coal   Association, 
ini?.  Washington.  DC.  20036. 

K.    (9)    $2,239.79. 


ng 


A.  George  P  Bailey.  Jr..  P  O   Bo^  21.  Mont- 
gomery, Ala    36101. 

B.  Alabama  Railroad  Assoclatlo^i.  PC  Box 
21.   Montgomery.  Ala.  36101. 


A.  James  F  Bailey.  101  Constltiitlon  Ave- 
nue NW  .  Washington.  DC    20001 

B.  United  Brotherhood  of  Carpenters  & 
Jolnefi  of  America,  lOl  Constltuti)n  Avenue 
NW  ,  Wa.shlngton,  DC   20001. 

D.    (8)    $6,825       E     (9)    $287.55. 


A    David    L.   Balrd.   Jr..    1025 
\  venue   NW.,   Suite    1014,   Washliigton 

20516.  ^ 


K    Street 
1775  K 


atlon.    c/o 
Street. 


New  York, 
81    Broad 


Washlng- 
doal  Bulld- 


B    Exxon  Corp  ,  1281  Avenue  of  the  Amer- 
icas, New  York.  NY. 
K.   (9)    $288.91. 

A  Thomas  P  Baker.  National  Soft  Drink 
Association,  1101  16th  Street  NW..  Washing- 
ton. DC.  20036. 

B.  National  Soft  Drink  Association.  1101 
16th  Street  NW..  Washington.  DC.  20036. 

A  Donald  Baldwin.  Donald  Baldwin  Asso- 
ciates, 906  1626  I  Street  NW.,  Washington 
D.C. 20006. 

B.  American  Electric  Power  Co.,  2  Broad- 
way.  New   York,   NY.    10004. 


Cpmiectlcut 
DC. 


A.  Nancy  L.  Ball.  1730  Pennsylvania  Ave- 
nue NW  ,  Washington.  DC.  20006. 

B  Daniel  J  Edelman.  1730  Pennsylvania 
Avenue  NW..  Washington.  DC  20006  (for 
American  Safety  Belt  Council.  271  North 
Avenue,   New  Rochelle.  NY.    10801) 

A.  Nancy  L.  Ball.  1730  Pennsylvania  Ave- 
nue NW.,  Washington.  DC.  20006. 

B.  Edelman  International.  1730  Pennsyl- 
vania Avenue  NW..  Washington,  DC.  20006 
(for  Aerospatiale,  c  o  DOA  International. 
1228  19th  Street  NW,  Washington.  DC  ). 

D.  (6)   $1,600.     E.  (9)   $24.60. 

A.  E.  Clinton  Bamberger,  Jr.  733  15th 
Street  NW  .  Washington.  DC,  20005. 

B  Legal  Services  Corp.,  733  18th  Street 
NW..  Washington.  DC.  20006. 

D    (6)    $100.     E.   (9)   $6  25. 

A.  David  O  Banks,  1730  Pennsylvania 
Avenue  NW.,  Wadhlngton.  DC.  20008. 

B.  Edelman  Intemiitlonal  Corp  .  1730  Penn- 
sylvania Avenue  NW  .  Washington,  DC.  20008 
(for  the  Republic  of  Turkey). 

E.  (9)   $16. 


A  James  O  Banks.  1511  K  Street  NW . 
Suite  439,  Washington,  DC.  20005. 

B.  Washington  Board  of  Realtors.  1511  K 
Street  NW..  No.  439.  Washington.  DC.  20005. 

A.  Robert  D.  Bannister,  925  15th  Street 
NW..  Washington,   DC    20005. 

B.  National  Association  of  Realtors.  155 
East  Superior  Street.  Chicago,  111.  60611:  925 
15th  Street  NW..  Washington.  DC.  20006. 

D.  (6)  $1.78750.    E.  (9)  $220  30 

A.  Thomas  H  Barksdale.  Jr..  2101  L  Street 
NW ,   Washington.   DC    20037. 

B  American  Petroleum  Institute,  2101  L 
Street   NW.,   Washington.   DC.   20037. 

D.    (6)    $2,400.     E.    (9)    $194. 

A.  Tom  Barlow.  Room  731.  1346  Connecti- 
cut NW  ,  Washington.  DC   20036. 

B  Environmental  Action.  Room  731,  1846 
Connecticut    NW..    Washington.    DC.    20036. 

A.  James  C.  Barr,  1166  16th  Street  NW 
Suite  316.  Washington.  DC.  20005. 

B.  National  Association  of  Federal  Credit 
Unions,  1166  16th  Street  NW ,  Suite  315 
Washington,  D  C.  20005. 

D.    (6)    $300.     E.    (9)    $140.66. 

A.  Richard  L.  Barr.  Iowa  Railway  Associa- 
tion. 620  Capital  City  Bank  BuUdlng.  Des 
Moines.   Iowa  50309. 

B.  Iowa  Railway  Association.  620  Capital 
City  Bank  Building.  Dee  Moines,  Iowa  50309 

A.  Robert  W  Barrle.  General  Electric  Co  . 
777  14th  Street  NW  .  Washington.  DC   20005 

B  General  Electric  Co..  3135  Easton  Turn- 
pike, Fairfield,  Conn.  06431 

D   (6)  $260. 

A.  David  S.  Barrows.  214  Century  BuUdlng. 
Portland,  Oreg  97205 


B.  Association  of  Oregon  &  Callfor:ila  Land 
Grant  Counties.  Douglas  County  Court- 
house. Roseburg,  Oreg    97470. 

D.  (6)  $1,200. 


A.  T.   Michael  Barry.    1771    N   .''•reet    vw 
Washington,  DC  20036. 

B.  National    Association    of    Broadcasters, 
1771  N  Street  NW  .  Washington,  DC.  20036 

D.   (6)   $1,500.     E.   (9)   $270.90. 


A.  William  M.  Bates,  William  M.  Bates' 
Public  Relations.  Inc  ,  814  Carnegie  BuUd- 
lng, Atlanta^  Oa.  30303. 

B  Georglai  Farm  Bureau  Federation,  a;* 
Carnegie  BulMlng.  Atlanta.  Oa.   30303. 

D.    16)    $3,000.     E.    (9)    $667.26. 


A.  Lucius    D.    Battle,   960   LEnfant    Plaza 
SW  .    Washington.    D.C.    20024. 

B.  Communications  Satellite  Corp..  960  L" 
Enfant  Plaza  SW  .   Washington,   DC.  20024. 

D     (6)    $1,000.     E.    (9)    $456.48. 


A.  John  F.  Battles.  Massachusetts  Petro- 
leum Council — a  division  of  American  Petro- 
leum Institute.  11  Beacon  Street.  Boston, 
Mass   02108 

B  American  Petroleum  Institute.  2101  L 
Street  NW  .  Washington,  DC.  20037. 


A.  Batzell.  Nunn  &  Bode.  1623  L  Street 
NW.,  Washington.  DC.  20005. 

B.  Consumers  Power  Co..  212  West  Michi- 
gan   Avenue.    Jacksort,'   Mich.    49201. 

D.  (6)  $600. 

A.  Batzell.  Nunn  Si.  Bode.  1523  L  Street 
NW.,   Washington.   DC    20005 

B.  Herbst  Oil  Co..  P.O  Box  2983.  HuM- 
rldge  Station.  Las  Vegas,  Nev.  89104.  Koco- 
lene  Oil  Corp..  Box  448.  Seymour,  Ind  47274 

D.  (6)  $800. 


A  Batzell.  Nunn  &  Bode.  1623  L  Street  NW., 
Washington.  DC.  20005. 

B.  Independent  Terminal  OF>erators  Asso- 
ciation. 1523  L  Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C. 
20005. 

D.  (6)  $500. 

A.  Gary  Lee  Bauer,  1730  K  Street  NW.. 
Suite  905.  Washington,  DC   20006 

B.  DMMA,  1730  K  Street  NW..  Suite  905, 
Washington.  DC.  20006. 

D    (6)    $3,000.     E.    (9)    $1,425. 

A.  Bruce  A.  Beam,  40  Franklin  Road  SW., 
R-5anoke,  Va.  24011 

B.  Appalachian  Power  Co..  40  Franklin 
Road  SW..  Roanoke,  Va  24011. 

D.   (6)    $244.     E    (9)    $603.46. 

A.  John  E.  Bearer,  1001  Broad  Street, 
Johnstown.  Pa.  15907 

B.  PennsylvanU  El?ctrlc  Co,  1001  Broad 
Street.  Johnst.-.\-  !■..  :'■■■'  •  ^^•r  ;•  .:::l:. 
Edison  Co.,  2800  Pc,- •..■■■  vUJe  nke.  Reading.  Pa. 
19603,  Jersey  Centni  .^  •  •.  i  ,!  •  <  Mad- 
l-son  Avenue  at  P..  >  li.  .i.!  Mi,rrl- 
stown.  N  J.  07960. 

D.   (6)    $2,226.61.     E.   (9)    82.770  25. 

A.  Donald  S.  Seattle.  RailuHj  I^nbur  Exec- 
xitlves'  Association.  400  First  Street  NW.. 
Washington.  D.C.  30001. 

B.  Riytfway  Labor  Execut  .,  A ^s, elation, 
400  First  Street  NW     WashlnKU,;.,  UC.  20001. 

D.   (6)y$2.iee89. 

A.  Christine  T.  Iu-hmt,  Suite  Oil,  1730 
Rhode  Island  Avenue  .NW  .  Washliigwjn,  DC 
20036 

B  St  Joe  Minerals  Corp  .  250  Pii-k  Avenue. 
New  York.  NY    10017 

D     (6)    $1,500. 


A.  Allison  Beck,  113  4th  Street  8E     W.vh 
Ington.  D.C.  20003 
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B.  Energy  Action  Commit; ei     :5Jj  L  Street 
NW  ,  Washington.  DC.  20005. 
D    (6)    $693.33.     E     (9)    $3.25. 


A.  Noreen  H  Hcpbe.  1016  20th  Street  NW  . 
Washington,  U  C.  20036. 

B  National  Association  of  Plumblng-Heai- 
Lng-Cooling  Contractors.  1016  20th  Street 
NW  ,  Washington.  DC   20036. 

D.    (6)    $176.10.      E.    (91    $176  10. 

A.  R.  C.  Beerbower,  llOij  R;ug  Building, 
Washington,  DC.  20036. 

B.  American  Mining  Congress.  1100  Ring 
BuUdlng,  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

A.  Thomas  Belford,  2030  M  Street  NW  , 
Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Common  Cause.  2030  M  Street  NW., 
Washington.  DC.  20036. 

D.    (6)    $4,800. 


A.  Alexander  B  Bell,  9618  Cottrell  Terrace. 
Silver  Spring,  Md.  20903. 

B.  United  Association  of  Journeymeii  & 
Apprentices  of  the  Plumbing  &.  Pipe  Fitting 
Industry  of  the  United  States  &  Canada,  901 
Massachusetts  Avenue,  NW..  Washington, 
DC.  20001. 

D.    (6)    $3,750.     E.    (9)    »53  10. 


.^  C.  Thomas  Bendorf.  1620  I  Street  NW  . 
W.ishlngton,  DC.  20006. 

B.  Association  of  Trial  Lawyers  of  America, 
1620  I   Street  NW..   Washington,  DC.   2000(3 

D.  (6)  $3,000.     E.  (9)  $600. 


k.  C.  Robert  Benedict,  1211  Connecticut 
.\venue  NW.,  Suite  212,  Washington,  DC. 
20036. 

B.  American  Osteopathic  Hospfal  .'\.s,socla- 
tlon.    930    Busse    Highway,    Park    Ridge.    Ill 
60068. 

D.  (6)  $300.     E.  (9)  $45. 


A.  Bruce  Benefleld,  2030  M  Street  N'W 
Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

H  TRW  Inc.,  Suite  800.  2030  M  SToet  NW 
Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)  $1,000. 


A.  John  C.  Bennett.  Pouf-h  7009,  Anchor- 
age, Alaska  99510. 

B  El  Paso  LNG  Co,  PO  B..x  2185,  Hous- 
ton. Tex.  77001;  El  Paso  Alaska  Co.,  Pouch 
7009,  Anchorage,  Alaska  99510, 

D    (6)  $2,500 

.\  Kiitiaei-ii  M  Beni.ett,  1C19  Massachu- 
setts  Avenue   NW  ,    Wa.-^hinston,   DC     20036. 

B  American  Paper  .'n.iltut*.  lac.  260 
M.idl-"^>u   Avenue,    New    York,   N.V.    10016 


A.  WUlUim  C    Bennett,  Jr.,  1025  Connecti- 
cut Avenue  NW.,  Wa-shlnpton,  DC.  20036. 

B.  Atlantic  Rlchfleld  Co  .  515  .South  F!o-*er 
Street,  Ix)S  Angeles.  Calif    90071. 

D.  (6)  $200.     E.  (91  $140. 


A.   Nancy   C.   Benson,    1625   I   Street   NW.. 
Suite   514.   Washington,   DC.   20006. 

H     Arr.eT-l    ,ii,    Cvanamld    Co      Wavne,    N.J 
0747.) 

D.  (6)  $132      F    i9i  $96  99. 


A.  James  Bernhart,  1776  K  Street  N"W  , 
Suite  200,  Washington,  D  C   20006 

B  Motorola.  Inc.,  1776  K  Street  NW  .  Suit* 
200  Washington.  DC.  20006 

D.  (6)  $400.      E      9)   $75 

A  Berry,  Epstein  A:  Sandstrom,  1700  Penn- 
S-.  ;vanla  Aver. lie  NW.,  No  670,  Washington, 
n  C. 20006 

B  Atalanta  Corp  .  17  Varlck  Street,  New 
Y  Tk    N  Y    10013 


A    Berr>-.  Epstein  &  Sandstrom,  1700  Penn- 
■*■■;■.«-. la     Avenue     NW..     Washington,     DC 

2  )006 


B    East-West  Trade  Council,  1700  Pennsyl- 
vania Avenue  NW..  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 
D     i6i    $800.      E.    (9)    $471,50. 

A  Berry,  Epstein  &  Sandstrom.  1700  Penr.- 
syivanla  Avenue  NV,'  ,  No.  670,  Washington, 
DC.  20006 

B  OEHEG.  Sudtlroler  Platz  8.  A-6020  Inris- 
bruck,  Austria,  GEMOLK,  P.O.  Box  176, 
A-1013  Vienna,  AMSlrla. 

E     i9i    $14928 

A  Max  N  Berry,  Berry,  Epstein  &  Sand- 
strom, 1700  Peiiiisylvanla  Avenue  NW.,  No. 
670.  Wa.shlngt<in,  DC.  20006. 

B.  Meat  Products  Group,  American  Im- 
porter."; A.ssf)Clatlon,  420  Lexington  .Avenue. 
New  York,  NY.  10017. 

E.    (9)    $201.62. 

A.  Robert  L.  Sevan.  1120  Connecticut  .^ve- 
nue  NW  ,  Washington,  D.C.  20036 

B.  .'\merlcan  Bankers  Association,  1120 
Connecticut  Avenue  NW  .  Washington,  DC 
20036 

D     :6i    $1,000       E     (9  1    S194 

A.  Andrew  J  BlemUler,  815  16th  Street 
NW  .  Wa.'^hlncton,  DC. 

B.  American  Federation  ol  Labor  &  Con- 
gress of  Industrial  Organizations,  815  16th 
Street  NW  ,  Washmeton,  DC 

D     .6i    $12,972      E.    (9)    $134  95. 

A  Walti.-r  J  Bierwagen.  5025  Wiscon-'tn 
Avenue  NW  ,  Washington.  D.C.  20016. 

B  Amalgamated  Transit  Union,  AFU-CIO. 
5025  Wlscon-sin  .Avenue  N"W.,  Washington, 
DC   20016 

A  Charles  L  Blnsted,  No  301.  2021  K 
Street  NW  .  Washmgton.  DC.  20006 

B  National  Congress  of  Petroleum  Retail- 
ers, No.  301.  2021  K  Street  N"W  .  Wa.sh;:igton. 
DC   20006 

D     i6)    ?  1.554       E     (9)    $1,675. 

A  Plrrh,  Jermaln.  Horton  &  Bittner.  4400 
Jenifer  Street  NW  .  No  300.  Washington,  DC 
20015. 

B  Callsta  Corp  ,  516  Denall  Street,  Anchor- 
age. Ala.ska  99504. 


A  Birch.  Jermaln,  Horton  &■  Bittner,  4400 
Jei-a:er  Street  NW.  No.  300.  Wa.shlngton,  DC 
20015. 

B  Columbia  Gas  System  Service  Corp.,  20 
Montchanin  Road.  Wilmington,  Del    19807 

A  Tracv  Bird.  Suite  302,  1725  K  Street 
NW  ,  Washington.  DC,  20006. 

B  National  Motorsports  Committee  of 
ACCT^.  S'.ilt*  302.  1725  K  Street  NW.,  Wash- 
Ingt-  n.  D  C.  20006. 

D. i6i   $275 

A  Susan  Eneelhart  Blstllne,  1707  L  Street 
NW  .  Suite  480,  Washington,  DC.  20036 

B  Association  of  American  Publishers.  Inc  , 
1707  L  Street  N'W..  Washington,  DC.  20036. 

D    (6)    $1,250.     E.   r9)    $210.00. 

A  Robert  B  Blzal.  1000  16th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  DC   20036. 

B.  Standard  Oil  Co.  (Indiana),  200  East 
Randolph   Drive.  Chicago,  III  ,  60601. 

D.   i6i    $364  13.     E     (9)    $4.96. 

A  Neal  R  BJornson.  30  P  Street  NW  . 
Washington    DC    20001. 

B  National  MUk  Produceir  Federation.  30 
F  Street  N'W..  Washington,  DC.  20001. 

D    (61    $1,750.      E.   (9)   $41.25. 

A.  Donna  C  Blair,  1025  Connecticut  Avenue 
NW.,  Washington,  DC.  20036. 

B.  Atlantic  Rlchfleld  Co.,  515  South  Flower 
Street,  Los  Angeles,  Calif.  90071. 

D    (6)    $200,      E,   (9)    $200. 


A.  Richard  W.  Blake.  1776  K  Street  NW., 
Washington.  D  C.  20006. 

B  National  Sugarbeet  Growers  Federation, 
Greeley  National  Plaza,  Suite  740,  Greeley, 
Colo.  80631;  1776  K  Street,  Washington,  D.C. 
20006 

D,   i6  .   $i!5 


A    Bill    Blankenship,    1903    Milton    Court. 
Peoria.  Ill    61604 
E.    (9)    $37.46 

A  Edwin  C  BUSS,  National  Association  of 
Manufacturers,  Western  Division,  P  O.  Box 
998.  Mt.   View,   Calif.   94042. 

B  National  Association  of  Manufacturers, 
1776  F  Street   NW  .   Washington,  DC.  20006. 

D     1 6)    $550       E     (9)    $129.47. 


A    Jerald  Biizln    1425  K  Street  NW.,  Wash- 

ir.gton.  D  C    20005 

B  Hill  &  Knowlton,  Inc..  633  Third  Avenue, 
New  York,  N.Y.  10017 

A  Christie  K  Bohner.  900  17th  Street  NW., 
Suite  1000,  Washington,  D  C.  20006. 

B  Kaiser  Industries  Corp.,  900  17th  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  DC. 

D.  i6)   $100      E.  (9)   $100. 

A  A  Dewey  Bond.  PC.  Box  3556.  Wash- 
ington, D  C.  20007. 

B  American  Meat  Institute.  P  O  Box  3556, 
Washington.  D.C  2OO07  1600  WUson  Boule- 
vard  Arlington,  Va  ' 

D    i6i   $500-      E    ,9  I   $42. 

A     G     Stewart   Boswei'..    American   TextUe 

Manufacturers  Institute.  Inc..  Suite  1001, 
1150  17th  Street  NW  ,  Washington,  D.C. 
20036 

B  American  Textile  Manufacturers  Insti- 
tute. Suite  2124.  400  South  Tryon  Street, 
Charlotte.  N.C,  28285. 

D.  i6i  $750  75.      E    i9i  $302  66 

A.  Charles  G.  Botsfcrd.  1730  M  Street  NW.. 
Sult€  609.  Washington,  D.C.  20036 


A,  L  Francis  Bouchey,  1735  De  Sales  Street 
NW..  Washington,  D  C.  ' 

B,  American  Chilean  Council,  95  Madison 
Avenue,  Suite  608,  New  Y'ork,  NY'.  10016. 

D    (6i   $1,000.      E    (9)  $1,201.08. 

A-  A.  D  Bourland.  1660  L  Street  NW  Suite 
804.  Washington,  DC.  20036. 

B.  General  Motors  Corp.,  3044  \Ve.<=t  Grand 
Boulevard,  Detroit.  Mich. 

D.  (6)  $3,000,     E    {9  I  $3,522.87. 


A  Kenneth  J,  Bousquet.  2021  K  Street  N'W., 
Suite  709.  Washington,  DC.  20006 

B.  General  Atomic  Co..  San  Diego.  Calif. 
D    i6i   $1,600       E.  (9)  $345. 


A.  FYank  J  Bowden.  Jr..  c  c  Associated 
Petroleum  Industries  of  Pennsylvania,  a  di- 
vision of  .A.PI.  PC  Box  925,  Harrlsburg.  Pa. 
17108 

B.  American  Petroleum  Institute.  2101  L 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  DC.  20037. 


A.  J.  Wiley  Bowers.  415  Pioneer  Building 
Chattanooga.  Tenn.  37402 

B  Tennessee  Valley  Public  Power  Associa- 
tion. 415  Pioneer  Building,  Chattanooga 
Tenn.  37402. 


A.  Robert  R.  Bowers.  West  VtrgUila  Petro- 
leum Council,  division  of  API.  Suite  714  Atlas 
BuUdlng.  Charleston,  W   Va   25301. 

B.  American  Petroleum  Institute,  2101  L 
Street  NTV..  Washington,  D  C    20037 

D    (6\  $450.      E    (91  $205. 

A.  Edward  L.  Bowler.  American  Postal 
Workers  Union,  AFL-cfo.  817  14tb  Street 
NTV.  Washington.  DC   20005. 
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H    American  Pobtal  Workers 
(H>    h:7  14th  street  NW  .  Wa^h 

I'    (61  $9.500  93       E.  (9)  $1.43$.99 


A    Hirhnril   i'    Bowling,  1616 
Washington,  DC  20036. 

B     American   Trucking    Assot:latlo 
1616  P  Street  NW  .  Wa«hlngto^ 

D    (6)  9500.      E.  (9)  (93.28 


A  Melvln  J  Boyle,  International  Brother- 
hood or  Electrical  Workers,  ll^fi  16th  Street 
NW  ,  Washington.  DC    20005 

B  International  Brotherhoo^  of  Electrical 
Workers,  AKL-CIO-CLC,  H2!J  16th  Street 
NW  ,  Washington.  DC.  20006. 

n     (6)    $8,600. 
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Mn>/  I!),   j'irr, 


Union.   AFL- 
ington.  n.C 


P  Street  NW., 


ns.  Inc., 
DC.  20036 


\     wuilam    W.    Brackett. 
Oas    Study    Co  .    1730    Pen 
NW  .  Suite  230.  Washington. 

B    Alaskan  Arctic  Oas  Studj 
079.  Alaska  Mutual  Bank  Bull 
Alaska  99610. 

D    (6)  $4,500.     E.  (9)  $100. 


A  laskan    Arctic 

nsyljvanla    Avenue 

C.  20006. 

Co  .  P.O.  Box 

ng,  Achorage, 


A.  Frank  W.  Bradley.  Sultel  1204.  1700  K 
Street  NW..  Washington,  DC.    10006. 

B  Chevron  Oil  Co.  subsldlaiy  of  Standard 
OU  Co.  of  California.  Suite  1204.  1700  K 
Street  NW..  Washington.  DC.  P0006. 

E.  (9)  $100. 

A  Charles  N  Brady,  8111  Oajtehouse  Road 
Falls   Church.   Va.   22042. 

B  American  Automobile  As^latlon.  8111 
Gatehouse  Road,  Falls  Churcl^,  Va.  22042. 

E. (9)  $21 

A  Joseph  E.  Brady.  5018  feast  Summer 
Moon  Lane.  Phoenix.  Ariz.  850-  4 

B  National  Coordinating  Coi)[untttee  of  the 
Beverage  Industry. 

A.  Charles  O.  Bragg.  P.O.  Bojt  12285,  Mem- 
phis. Tenn  38112 

B.  National    Cotton    Coiinct 
PO   Box  12285.  Memphis.  Tenr . 

D.  (6)   $669.23.     E    (9)   $91.4P 


A    Jacques  Bramhall.  Jr  .   1^9  Cherry  Hill 
Road.  Parslppany.  N.J.  07064. 

B.  National  Association  of 
1776  P  Street  NW.,  Washlngto4, 

D.  (6)  $1,260. 


Afanufacturers, 
DC 
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A.  Robert  M.   Brandon 
Washington,  DC.  20003. 

B.  Public   Citizen's  Tax   Relbrm 
Oroup,   133   C  Street  SE..  Wa4hlngt( 
20003. 

D   (6)  $1,000. 


A.  Breed,  Abbott  &  Morgan,  I  Chase  Man- 
hattan Plaza.  New  York,  NY.    10006. 

B  Lehman  Brothers,  et  al.,  1  William 
Street.  New  York.  NY 

D    (6)  $4,680       E.  (9)  $184.10. 


A    Marshall  J.  Breger. 
School  of  Law,  2600  Red  River 
78706. 

B  Legal  Services  Corp.  73i  16th  Street 
NW  .  Washington  DC.  20006;  University  of 
Texas  School  of  Law,  2800  Red  piver,  Atistln. 
Tex   78705 

D.  (6)  $146.    E.  (9)  $346. 

A  Jerome  J.  Brelter.  1800  Jc  street  NW., 
Wa.shlngton.  DC    20006 

B  Hercules  Inc..  910  Marke^t  Street,  Wil- 
mington, Del    19899 

D     (6)    $1,012.60.     E.    (9)    $4}691. 


A    Helen  Bremberg,  4616  Sou^h  31  at  Street 
Arlington.  Va    22206. 

H    \V  . men's  Lobby.  Inc.,  201 
\:ri\':p  N'E     Wa.shlngton.  D.C. 


F 


li)    *2r  40 


of   America, 
38112. 


C  Street   SE., 


Research 
on.  DC. 


Unlve|^lty  of  Texas 
Austin,  Tex. 


Massachusetts 
10002 


A  Edward  J  Brenner.  Suite  301.  lyll  Jef- 
ferson  Davis  Highway.  Arlington.   Va    22202 

B.  Association  for  the  Advancement  of  In- 
vention &.  Innovation.  Suite  301,  1911  Jeffer- 
son Davis  Highway.  Arlington.  Va.  22203. 

A.  Bill  Brier,  National  Council  of  Parmer 
Cooperatives,  1129  20th  Street  NW.,  Washing- 
ton. DC    20036 

B.  National  Council  of  Parmer  Coopera- 
tives, 1129  20th  Street  NW..  Washington,  DC. 

D    (6)  $1,925       E.  (9)  $144 

A.  Claude  S.  Brlnegar.  Sr .  461  South 
Boylston    Street.    Loe    Angeles.    Calif     90017. 

B.  Union  Oil  Co.  of  California.  461  South 
Boylston  Street,  Los  Angeles,  Calif   90017. 

E.  (9)  $1,448.77. 


A.  Parke  C  Brlnkley,  The  Madison  Building, 
1155  16th  Street  NW  .  Washington.  DC.  20006. 

B.  National  Agriculture  Chemical  Associa- 
tion, 1166  16th  Street,  NW  ,  Washington,  DC. 
20006. 


A.  Wally  Briscoe,  918  16th  Street  NW.. 
Washington.  DC.  30000.  , 

B.  National  Cable  I'elevlslon  Association. 
Inc..  918  16th  Street  NW  .  Washington.  DC. 
20006 

D.  (6)   $912.60. 


■i. 


John  B    Brock,  Qulntana  Refinery  Co., 


B.  Qulntana  Refinery  Co.,  P.O.  Box  3331. 
Houston.  Tex.  77001. 

D.    (6)    $33582.     E.    (9)    $10. 

A.  David  A.  Brody.  Antl-Defaraatlon  League 
of  B  nai  B'rlth.  1640  Rhode  I.iland  Avenue 
NW  .  Washington.  DC.  20036. 

B.  Antl-Defamatlon  League  of  B'nal  B'rlth. 
315  Lexington  Avenue,  New  York.  N.Y..  10016. 

D.   (6)    $626. 

A  Michael  D.  Bromberg.  1101  17th  Street 
NW  .  Suite  310.  Washington.  DC.  20036 

B.  Federation  of  American  Hospitals.  1101 
17th  Street  NW.,  Suite  310,  Washington,  DC. 
20036 

D.  (6)   $4,500. 

A.  Phillip  Wayne  Brooks.  Volunteer  State 
Oil  Committee,  division  of  API.  19th  fioor. 
Third  National  Bank  Building.  Nashville. 
Tenn.  37219 

B.  American  Petroleum  Institute,  2101  L 
Street  NW  ,  Washington,  DC.  20037. 


A.  Dor.iil-I  K  Hr  m:-,  1127  Il!h  S'rpct.  Suite 
625.  Sacra::.i;._r?T"f»A.lf    i*,S814 

B.  Summa  Corp.lp.O  B.x  M  'oo  [.«.-  •\  .-.  n'- 
Nev.  89156 

D.  (6)  $160.     E.  (9)  $62. 

A.  Howard  C  Brown.  Jr.  9118  CarrlaKe 
Road.  Kensington.  Md.  20795 

B  Centar  Associates.  3*"()  I'.a  .sjiic  Avenue, 
Fairfield.  N.J   07006 

D.  (6)   $3,225       E    (9)   $65 

A  Howard  C  Brown,  Jr  .  9618  Carriage 
Ro«Ml.  Kensington.  Md   20795 

B.  National  Association  of  Life  Sciences, 
1710  Chapman  Avenue.  Rockvllle,  Md    20852 

D.  (6)   $600.     E.   (9)   $10. 

A  J  D  Brown.  2600  Virginia  Avenue  NW . 
Washington.  DC    20037. 

B.  American  Public  Power  Association.  2600 
Virginia  Avenue  NW  .  Washington,  DC.  20037 

D.   (6)   $250. 

A  Michael  F  Brown.  919-18th  Street  NW , 
Washington,  DC   20006 

B.  American  Frozen  Food  Institute.  919 
18th  Street  NW  .  Washington,  DC,  20006. 

D.  (6)  $200 

A.  Thomas  C  Brown.  Suite  1100.  1660  L 
Street  NW  .  Wa.shlngton.  DC.  20038 

B.  Small  Producers  for  Energy  Independ- 
ence. Suite  970.  4th  Financial  Center, 
Wichita.  Kans   67202 

D.  (6)  $6,000.     E.  (9)  $100. 

A.  Travis  Tavlor  Brown,  2525  49th  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

A.  Stanley  R  Browne.  1701  Pennsylvania 
Avenue  NW..  Suite  210.  Wa-^hlngrton.  D.C. 
20006. 

B.  E.  I.  du  Pont  de  Nemours  &  Co..  1007 
Market  Street,  Wilmington,  Del.  19898. 

E.  (9)  $27. 


A.  David  W  Broome.  1120  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW .  Washington.  DC    20036. 

B.  American  Bankers  Association,  1120 
Connecticut  Avenue  NW..  Washington,  D.C. 
20036. 

D.  (6)  $736.    E.  (9)  $87.60. 

A.  J  Melville  Broughton.  Jr.  Broughton. 
Broughton,  MacConnell  &  Boxley,  P.O.  Box 
2387.  Raleigh.  N  C   27602. 

B  Legal  Services  Corp  ,  733  16th  Street 
NW .  Washington.  DC.  30005:  Broughton, 
Broughton.  MacConnell  &  Boxley.  P.O.  Box 
2387.  Raleigh,  N.C.  37003.  f 


A  Charles  B  Brown.  900  17th  Street  NW  . 
Washington.  DC.  20006. 

B  Kaiser  Industries  Corp  .  900  17th  Street, 
NW  .  Washington,  DC. 

D    (6)  $50.     E    (9>  $3.60. 


A  Chris  Brown.  3249  O  Street  NW.,  Wash- 
ington. DC  20007. 

B  National  Council  for  a  World  Peace  Tax 
Fund.  2111  Florida  Avenue  NW  ,  Washington. 
DC    20008 

D    (6)    $650      E.   (9)    $6. 


A.  Donald  K  Brown.  1127  llth  Street.  Suite 
525.  Sacramento.  Calif  ,  96814 

B  Hughes  Air  Corp  .  3126  Clearvlew  Way, 
San  Mateo.  Calif  .  94403 


A.  Brownateln.  Zeldman,  Bebotner  *•  Cha.-*. 
1026  Connecticut  Avenue  WW.,  Suite  900. 
Washington.  DC.  20036. 

B.  Council  of  Housing  Producers.  9255  Sun- 
set Boulevard.  8th  PHoor  Uis  Aiu-p'.f^  Calif. 
90069. 

A.  Browrvsteln.  Zeldman.  Sch'^mf-r  ,v  Chuf^. 
1025  Connecticut  Avenup  N'W  .  .SuUe  POO. 
Washington.  DC.  20036. 

B.  International  Poodservl.  ••  .M:i:.,:r.i.  -.ir- 
ers  Association.  1  East  Wackcr  Drive.  Chi- 
cago, m.  60601. 


A.  Brownsteln.  Zeldman.  Schemer  A-  Cha.<^. 

1025  Connecticut    Avenue    NW.,    Suite    900. 
Waahlntrton.  DC.  200:^6. 

B      International     fYarv.'ase     Association. 
7315  WLsconsln  Aveniu-    Bethesda,  Md   20014. 
D    ,6i    »R4  38 

A.  Brownst-eln.  Zeldman.  S.  hom<T  ,«.  '  !,a'«, 

1026  Connecticut    Avenue    N\v      .^  :•.■.    O'M, 
Wnehlngton.  DC.  20036 

B.  Massachusetts  Bnnkcr-,  As.s<)clatlon.  128 
High  Street.  Boston,  Musf 


A.  Brownsteln    7pki:::Hii    Si-hnnrmiti 
1026    Connertlciir     \    ,■:.:,■    n'w  ,    9alt»  9W, 
Waahlnkr*'  :.     !  >  ('    2  •":'« 

B.  MortviL»f    ('.'luraiitv     Insurance    Corp., 
MGIC.  M!:v.H  .k.-    .Vl<;   ,"13201. 

A.  Brownsteln    7,eldnian.  Bchomer  &  Chase, 

1025  Conneotlriit    Avenue    NW..    Suite   900. 
Washington.  D  C    20036 

B.  National   Restaurant  Asv>riatlon    Svilte 
2600.   1   IBM  Plaza.  Chicago.  HI    60611. 

A.  Brown.iteln.  Zeldman,  Schomer  &  Chase, 

1026  Connecticut    Avenue    NW .    Suite    900, 
Washington,  DC    20036 
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B.  N  -i'  York  S'ate  I'.'-ba:;  Development 
Corp.  1J45  A>eni;e  i..'  i!,e  .Anierlrap.  New 
York.  N  Y    10019. 

A  Brownsteln.  Zeldman.  Schonier  /k  Chase. 
1025  Connecticut  Avenue  NW  .  Suite  900, 
Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  PruLease.  Inc..  1255  Boylston  Street, 
ioston.  Mass 

A.  Lawrence  E.  Bruce,  Jr.,  1125  15th  Street 
NW  .  Washington.  DC  20005 

B  Mortgage  Bankers  Association  of  Amer- 
ica. 1125  15th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  DC 
20005 

D    (6)   $3,875.     E    (9)    $26,483. 

A  Jacqueline  Brunei!.  American  Nurses' 
Association.  1030  15th  Street  NW  ,  Washing- 
ton. DC    20005. 

B  American  Nurses'  As.soclat1on,  2420 
Pershing  Road.  Kansas  City.  Mo    641^8 

D.  i6)  $2.025  93.     E    (9)  $2.025  93. 


A  Paul  A.  Brunkow.  1776  F  Street  .NW  , 
Washington,  DC.  20006. 

B.  National  Association  of  Manufacturers, 
1776  F  Street    NW  .   Wa'ihlngton.   DC    20006 

D    (6)    $1,300 

A  J.  Charles  Bru.sf.  ]~ix)  I'punsv'.vaiiia 
Avenue  NW.,  Suite  T.'SO,  \Vas'.i:-.eton.  DC 
20006 

B.  Allstate  Enterprises.  Inr  .  .Mlstate  F'hiza, 
Northbrook.  HI    60062 

A.  J.  Charles  Bruse.  1700  Pennsylvania 
Avenue  NW  Suit*  750.  Washington.  DC 
20006 

B  AUsta'p  Ii..-ur.ince  Cos  .  Allstate  Plaza. 
.S'orth brook.  I!!    60062 


A  Marertierlte  E  Brvan.  40ri  First  Street 
NW      .'^ult*'    700.    WashlnRton,    DC     20001 

F  r>istr1rt  No  1-Parinr  Coast  District. 
^!i^■  ■  I'  Eii>:liieers'  Beneflc-lal  Association. 
.\FL  tlO.  17  Batterv  Place.  New  York,  NY. 
10004 

D    (6)    $1,089.      E.   (9i    $116  85 

A.  Philip  N  Buckmlnater,  1100  Connecti- 
cut   Avenue    NW  ,    Washington.    DC.    20036 

B.  Chrysler  Corp  ,  12000  Lvnn  Townsend 
Drive.   Highland    Park     Mich     48231 

D    (6  I   $2  000       E    .91   »2,=.8  08 

A  Norman  D.  Burch.  177,5  K  Street  N'W  , 
'A'ashlngton.  DC    20006 

B  College  of  America:;  PatholoRlsts.  7400 
North   Skok'e   Boulevard     Sknkle.   111.   60076. 

D.   (6)    $3.37.'5       E     iQi    $222  04 

A  William  J,  Burhop,  133  C  Street  SE  , 
Wa.shlngton    DC    20003 

B.  Congress  Watch.  133  C  Street  SE  .  Wash- 
ington. DC   20003 

D    (6)   $2  37.5 

A  Duane  V  Burke.  PO.  Box  26  Wethers- 
fleld.  Conn.  06109 

B  National  Association  of  State  Lotterks. 
PO    Box  26.  Wethersfleld.  Conn.  06109 

D    (6)   $1,800. 


A  J.  J.  Burke,  Jr.,  40  East  Broadu  av.  Buite, 
Mont    59701. 

B.  The  Montana  Power  Co..  Butte.  Mont 
59701. 

E    (9)   $45.25. 

A.  Thomas  G  Burke  1625  I  .'-treet  N"VV  . 
Wa.shlngton,  DC.  20006 

B  Association  of  General  Merchandise 
Chaln«.  Inc.,  1625  I  Street  NW.,  Washington, 
DC    20006. 


A  Francis  X  Burkhardt  17.50  Ne\^■  York 
A.ei.ue   NW..   Wa.shlnptnn.   DC    20006. 

B  International  Brotherhood  of  Palnt«rs  & 
Allied  Trades  AFI.-<'IO  17.50  New  York  Ave- 
nue NW  ,  Washington    DC    20006 

D.  (6i   $74311, 


A.  Hurley    &    Dark    Leaf    Tobacco    Export 

Association,  1100  17th  Street  NW..  Washing- 
ton, D  c- 

D     i6i    ,«-.!. .519  70       E.   (9|    $702  24. 

A  Phillip  C  Burnett.  1030  i5th  Street  NW., 
Suite  700,  Washington.  DC    20005. 

B.  National  Cotton  Council  of  America. 
PC.  Box   12285,   Memphis    Tenn    38112. 

D    i6i   *8i36  25       E    i9)   $45  87 

A,  George  Burr.ham  IV,  U.S,  Steel  Corp.. 
1625  K  Street  NW  .  Wa.shlngton,  DC    20006 

B.  U.S  St*el  Corp  ,  600  Grant  Street.  Pitts- 
burgh. Pa    15230 

D.   (6)    $299.      E.   i9  J    $344 

A  Charles  S.  Burns.  Phelps  Dodge  Corp  . 
1620  I  Street  NW..  Washington,  D.C,  20006. 

B  Phelps  Dodge  Corp  .  300  Park  Avenue 
New  York.  NY    10022 

D    i6)   $1,200.      E.  (9)   $1.038  72 

A,  David  Burpee,  ?^ordho  -k  Farms,  Doyles- 
town.  Pa,  18901. 

E     I  9  1    $50  80 

A  Richard  M.  Bush,  Pacific  Northwest 
Power  Co..  Suite  501,  Barr  Building,  Wash- 
mgtJDn.  DC,  20006 

B  Pacific  Northwest  Power  Co,.  Suite  501 
Barr  Building.  Washington.  DC.  20006, 

A  Business  Executives  Move  for  New  Na- 
tional Priorities.  901  North  Howard  Street. 
BaUlmore.  Md.  21201, 

D.    (6)    $9,436,91,     E.    (9)    $1,583.56. 

A  James  J.  Butera,  1709  New  York  Avenue 
NW,   Suite  200,   Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B  National  A.ssoclation  of  Mutual  Savings 
Banks.  200  Park  Avenue,  New  York,  N  Y. 
10017 

D,    i6i    $1,625,     E.    (9)    $250.97. 

A  Harry  W.  Buzzerd.  Jr..  1725  K  Street 
NW,    Suite    903.    Washington,    DC.    20006 

B  Outdcxjr  Power  Equipment  Iristltuie, 
1725  K  Street  NW.,  Suite  903,  Washington, 
DC.  20006 

D.   (6)    $554.      E.   (9)   $554. 

A  John  W.  Byrnes,  815  Connecticut  Ave- 
nue NW.,  Washington.  DC.  20006. 

B  Foley,  Lardner,  HoUabaugh  &  Jacobs, 
815  Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Washington, 
D  C.  20006  I  for  Cabot  Corp  i  . 

A  John  W.  Byrnes,  815  Connecticut  Ave- 
nue NW     Washington.   D.C.  20006. 

B.  Foley.  Lardner,  Hollabaugh  &  Jacobs. 
815  Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Washington, 
D  C,  20006  I  for  the  Dealer  Bank  Association  ) . 

A.  John  W.  Byrnes,  815  Connecticut  Ave- 
nue NW  .  Washington.  D.C.  20006  (for  En- 
cvclopaedia  Brltannlca,  Inc  ) . 

A.  John  W  Byrnes,  815  Connecticut  Ave- 
nue NW  ,  Washiiicton.  D  C   20006 

B,  Fou'v.  Lardner.  Hollabaugh  i:  Jacobs, 
815  Connectictit  Avenue  NW,.  Washington. 
D  C,  20006  (for  Insurance  Association  of  Con- 
necticut) . 


A,  John  W  Byrnes.  815  Connecticut  Ave- 
nue NW,.   Washington.  DC.  20006. 

B  Foley,  Lardner.  Hollabaugh  &  Jacobs. 
815  Connecticut  Avenue  NW  ,  Washlngt4:>n. 
DC    20006   (for  Jos.  Schlltz  Brewing  Co  ) , 

A  John  W  Byrnes,  815  Connecticut  .Ave- 
nue NW.   Washington.  DC   20006. 

B  Foley.  Lardner.  Hollabaugh  k  Jacobs. 
815  Connecticut  Avenue  NW,,  Washington, 
DC,  20006  (for  US,  Steel  Corp.;  Bethlehem 
Steel  Corp  ,  Inland  Steel  Co,;  Fl-eeport  Min- 
erals  Co,    Hanna  Mining   Co;    and   AMAX  i . 

A    M    Douglas  Caddy,  National  .Association 


of  Realtors,  925  15th  Street  NW.  Washing- 
ton. DC    20005 

B  National  A.s&oclatlon  of  Realtors,  155 
East  Superior  Street.  Chicago,  111  60611;  925 
15th  Street  NW  ,  Washlngon.  D  C    20005. 

D     i6i    $1,000,     E,   (9)    $6265, 

A,  Alan  Caldwell  1825  K  Street  NW  Wash- 
ington. D  C,  20006, 

B    De!    Monte   Corp  ,    1    Market   Plaza,   5an 
>YancLsco,  Calif,  94119 
D,  i6  I   $1  000       E    i9i   $50 

A  F  Patricia  Callahan,  1211  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW  ,  Suite  802,  Washington,  DC 
20036 

B,  Sears  Roebuck  and  Co  Sears  Tower. 
Chicago,   I.;    60684 

A    John  H    Callahan,  1126  16th  Street  N^' 
Washington.  D  C    20036 

B,  International  Union  of  Electrical  Radio 
and  Machine  Workers,  .AFl,.-CIO  1126  16th 
Street  NW  .  Washington,  DC    20036. 

D     >6i    $875       E    I  9'   $500 

A.  Gordon  L  Calvert  New  York  Stock  Ex- 
change, 1800  K  Street  N'W  ,  Washineton  D  C 
20006 

B  New  York  Stock  Exchange,  11  Wall 
Street   New  York.  N  Y    10005 

D,    i6)    $1,000,      E    (91    $420 

A,  Donald  L  Calvin,  11  Wall  Street,  New 
York.  NY.  10005 

B  New  York  Stock  Exchange.  11  Wall 
Stre"t.  New  York.  N  Y    10005 


A  -Arthur  E  Cameron.  918  16th  Street  NW.. 
Suite  201,  Washington,  D  C    20006 

B  LFE  Corp..  1601  Trapelo  Road,  Waltham, 
Mass  02154:  Eagle  Signal,  736  Federal  Street. 
Daveiiport,  Iowa  52803 

D    i6i    $3,000 

A,  Arthur  E   Cameron,  918  l6t,h  Street  NW 
Suite  201,  Washington.  DC    20006 

B.  Prlsnio  Universal  Corp..  et  ai.,  4  Re- 
search   Place.    Rockvllle,    Md     20850. 

D    i6i   $3,496,50 

A,  Camp,  Carmouche,  Palmer.  Carwlle  & 
Barsh.  Pioneer  Building,  Lake  Charles,  La, 
70601. 

B  Louisiana  Department  of  Conservation, 
State  of  Louisiana.  PC  Box  44275,  Capitol 
Station,    Baton   Rouge,   La    70804 

D    i6)    $2,150. 

A.  Carl  C  Campbell,  1030  15th  Street  N\^'.. 
Suite  700,  Washington.  D.C,  20005 

B.  National  Cotton  Council  of  .'i.merlca, 
PC   Bo.  12285.  Memphis,  Tenn    381  12 

D    (6i   $403  85 

A.  Charles  Argyll  Campbell  1615  H  Street 
NW.,  Washington.  DC.  20062 

B    Chamber   of   Commerce   of   the    f.S  A  . 
1615  H  Street   N'W     Washington    DC    20062 
E      (9i    $273  50 

A  Charles  O  Campbell.  8111  Gatehouse 
Road.  Falls  Church,  Va,  22042 

B,  .American  Automobile  .Association,  8111 
Gatehouse  Road.  Falls  Church,  Va  .  22042 


A  David  A,  Caney.  1735  New  York  .«ivenue 
NW  .  Washington.  DC    20006 

B  The  American  Institute  of  Architects. 
1735  New  York  Avenue  NW.,  Washington, 
D  C    20006 

D    i6i  $4,125       E    i9l  $120 

A,  W  Dean  Cannon.  Jr..  9800  South  Sepul- 
veda  Boulevard.  Suite  500.  Los  Angeles,  Calif. 
90O45. 

B  California  Savings  and  Loan  League, 
9800  South  Sepulveda  Boulevard.  Suite  500. 
Los  Angeles,  Calif    90045. 

D,    (6!    $1,500       E     i9i    $1,228,67. 


UlTfi 


Wasl  ilngton, 


A    f>avid  L.  Cantor,  1140  Coiinectlcut 
nvip     NW.     Room     1010, 

2tH)3t!. 

B.  National    AasocUtlon    of 
1140  Connecticut   Avenue   NW 
WA8hlngton.  D.C.  30036. 

D.  I  8)  $418  76.     E.  (9)  $66  09. 
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Ave- 

D.C. 


Electric   Cos., 
Room   1010, 


A  Marvin  Caplan,  815  16t4  Street  NW., 
Wii^hlngton.  DC.  20006. 

n  Industrial  Union  Department.  AFL- 
CIO.  815  16th  Street  NW.,  Wa^lngton.  DC. 
20006. 

n    (6)  e3,852.     E   (9)  $99.23. 

A.  Caplln  &  Drysdale.  1101  ITkh  Street  NW, 
Suite  1100.  Washington.  DC.  20036. 

B.  Aetna  Casualty  &  Life,  etjal.,  151  Farm- 
Ington  Avenue,  Hartford,  Conq.  06166. 

D    (6)  $49,700.     E.  (9)  $886. 

A  Caplln  &  Drysdale,  llOli  17th  Street 
NW     Suite  1100.  Washington.  Q.C.  20036. 

B  Council  on  Foundations,  Inc..  888  Sev- 
enth Avenue,  New  York,  N.T.  lqpi9. 

n  (6t    $95.60. 

A.  Ronald  A.  Capone,  Klrlln,  Campbell  & 
Keating,  1150  Connecticut  AvenuJ,  Suite  800, 
Washington,  DC.  20036. 

B  Council  of  European  and  J^anese  Na- 
tional Shliwwners'  Association.  T  30/32,  St. 
Mary  Axe,  London,  EC3A  SET,  England. 

D     (6)    $6,000.      E.    (9)    $294 


29471.   j 

n  K  air 


A.  Norval    E    Carey,    2021    K    Street    NW. 
Suite  709,  Washington.  DC.  2000<|. 

B.  General  Atomic  Co  .  San  Dlegjo,  Calif. 
D.  (6)  $1,000.     E.  (9)  $376 

A      Philip     Carllp,     675     Fourth     Avenue, 

H-.>..k'vTi.  NY.  11232. 

H     -'-ifarers      International      Unilon,      675 
Fourth   Avenue,  Brooklyn,   NY.   11i|32. 

D.    (6)    $2,600.     E.    (9)    $1.36668. 


\  Charles  R.  Carlisle,  8ult«  ©11,  1730 
Rhode  Island  Avenue  NW..  Washlnffton,  DC 
20036 

B  St,  Joe  Minerals  Corp.,  250  Pafk  Avenue, 
New  York.  NY.  10017.  | 

D.    (6)    $7,100.     E,    (9)    $48990.  f 

A  Austin  B.  Carlson.  100  Indliia  Avenue 
NW  ,  Washington,  DC  20001  T 

B.  National  Association  of  Lettpr  Carriers, 
100  Indiana  Avenue  NW ,  Washfcgton.  DC. 
20001.  ^  I 

A.  Carl  J  Carlson,  676  Mad^n  Avenue, 
New  York,  NY.  10022. 

B.  Cigar  Association  of  Amerfta,  Inc.,  576 
Madison  Avenue,' New  York,  N."!  .   10022. 

D.    (6)  $10,300.     E.    (9)  $27523 


A  Elizabeth  Carpenter,  1426  B 
Wa.shlngton,  DC.  20005. 

B.  Hill  and  Knowlton,  Inc.,  83 
nue.  New  York,  NY. 


Street  NW., 
Third  Ave- 


A  L.  C  Carpenter,  201  Soi^h  Seventh 
Street.  Columbia.  Mo,  66201. 

B.  Mldcontlnent  Farmers  Asst^latlon,  201 
South  Seventh  Street.  Columbia,  Ito.  66201. 

D     (6)  $5,299  32.     E.    (9)  $763.  T 

■ 1 

\    Henry  A.   Carrlngton.    1101   |6th   Street 

NW  .  Suite  400.  Washington.  D  cl  20006. 

B    National  Savings  and  Loan  League.  1101 

15th  Street  NW  ,  Suite  400.  Washington.  D.C. 

20005. 


A  Charles  M.  Carroll.  1225  19th  Sttreet  NW  . 
Washington.  DC.  20036. 

B.  DOA  International.  Inc  .  3225  19th 
Street  NW..  Washington.  DC  80036  (for 
Aerospatiale.  37  Blvd  de  Montmorincy,  Paris, 
France).  \ 

D     (6)  $18032.      E.    (9)  $4.  ^ 


A    ,;;.:,  u    Carson,  20  Chevy  Chase  Circle 
NW..  Washington,  DC.  20015. 


B.  American  Podiatry  Association,  30 
Chevy  Chase  Circle  NW  .  Washington,  D.C. 
20016. 

D.  (6)  $6,250. 


A.  Harlon  B.  Carter,  1600  Rhode  Island 
Avenue  NW..  Washington.  DC.  20036. 

B.  National  Rifle  Amoclatlon  of  America. 
1600  Rhode  Island  Avenue  NW  .  Washington, 
DC.  30036 

D.   (6)  $1,126. 

A.  Richard  L.  Cartwrlght,  P.O.  Box  88581, 
Atlanta,  Oa.  30338. 

B.  General  Atomic  Co.,  San  Diego,  Calif. 
92138. 

D.   (6)    $1,600.     E.   (9)    $1,200. 

A.  Ann  M.  Case,  Phelps  Dodge  Corp  ,  1620 
I  Street  NW.,  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Phelps  Dodge  Corp.,  300  Park  Avenue. 
New  York.  NY.  10022. 

D.    (6)    $300.     E.   (9)    $76. 

A.  Prank  H.  Case  m.  1211  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW..  Suite  802,  Washington,  DC. 
20036. 

B.  Sears,  Roebuck  ti  Co.,  Sears  Tower,  Chi- 
cago, HI.  60684. 

D.    (6)    $200.     E.   (9)    (76. 

A.  John  L.  Casey,  345  Park  Avenue,  New 
York,  NY.  10022. 

B.  Investment  Counsel  Association  of 
America,  Inc..  127  East  59th  Street.  New  York. 
N.Y.  10022. 

A.  James  B.  Cash,  Jr.,  1130  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW..  Washington.  DC.  30036. 

B.  American  Bankers  Association,  1120 
Connecticut  Avenue  NW..  Washington.  D.C. 
30036. 

D.  (6)    $5,000.     E.   (9)    $25.80. 

A  Rita  L  Castle.  11709  New  York  Avenue 
NW.,  Suite  312,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  The  Organization  of  Plastics  Proces- 
sors, 1709  New  York  Avenue  NW.,  Suite  312, 
Washington,  DC  30006. 

D.    (6)    $3,693.38 

A.  Frank  R.  Cawley,  Room  511.  Wilson 
Plaza  Building.  3425  Wilson  Boulevard  A.'- 
Ungton.  Va.  22301. 

B.  Agricultural  Publishers  Association. 
Room  511.  Wilson  Plaza  BuUdlng.  3425  WU- 
son  Boulevard.  Arlington,  Va.  22201. 

D.    ^6)    $225.     E.    (9)    $263.80. 

A.  Frank  R.  Cawley.  Room  611.  3435  Wilson 
Boulevard.  Arlington.  Va.  22201 

B.  Media  General,  Inc.,  333  East  Grace 
Street,  Richmond,  Va    23219 

D.   (6)    $275.     E.   (9)    $103.75. 

A.  Dorothy  D.  Cecelskl,  2030  M  Street  NW.. 
Washington.  DC.  30036. 

B.  Common  Cause.  3030  M  Street  NW., 
Washington.  DC.  30036. 

D.   (6)    $3,000.01. 

A.  Charles  E.  Chace.  c/o  Nebraska  Petro- 
leum Council,  a  Division  of  API.  334  South 
13th  Street.  Lincoln.  Nebr.  68508 

B.  American  Petroleum  Institute,  3101  L 
Street  NW..  Washington.  DC. 

A.  J.  M.  Chambers  Si  Co..  Inc..  2300  Calvert 
Street  NW  .   Washington.   DC.  20008. 

B  Cordage  Institute,  2300  Calvert  Street 
NW  .  Washington.  D.C.  20008. 

D    (6)   $1,221  25. 

A  J.  M  Chambers  tt  Co.,  Inc..  2300  Calvert 
Street  NW..  Washington.  DC.  20008 

B  Satra  Corp .  476  Park  Avenue  South. 
New  York.  NY    10016. 

D    (6)   $1,500. 

A.  J.  M  Chambers  &  Co  .  Inc..  2300  Calvert 
Street  NW  .  Washington.  DC.  20008 

B  Swaziland  Sugar  Association.  PO  Box 
4-i,''    N!!iabane,  Swaziland. 


D.  (6)  $7,600.     E.  (9)  $1   n-a  6H 


A.  J.  W,  Chandler.  York  Dlvlslo;;.  Ti,  u-- 
Warner  Corp.,  1101  17th  Street  NW  ,  Wa-sh- 
Ington,  DC.  20036 

B.  York  Division.  Borg-Warner  Corp. 
South  Richland  Avenue,  York,   I'li    :T405. 

E    (9)   $28.50. 


A.  William  C.  Chapman,  1660  L  Street  NW  . 
Wa.shlngton,  DC.  20036. 

B    General  Motors  Corp..  3044  West  Grand 
Boulevard.  Detroit.  Mich.  48202. 
D    (6)  $3,000.     E.  (9)  $3,117,66. 

A  John  E.  Chapoton.  2100  First  City  .Na- 
tional  Bank   Building.   Houston.   Tex.   770<  V 

B.  Vinson.  Elklns.  Searls,  Connally  & 
Smith  (for  Belco  Petroleum  Corp  .  One  Daj,- 
Hammarskjold  Plaza,  New  York.  N.Y.  10017 1, 
2100  First  City  National  Bank  Building. 
Houston.  Tex.  77002. 

E.  (9)   $199.02. 


A.  John  E  Chapoton.  2100  First  City  Na- 
tional  Bank  Building.   Houston.  Tex    77002 

B.  Vinson.  Elklns,  Searl.-i  Connally  & 
Smith  (for  Etomestlc  Wildcatters  Association, 
900  First  City  National  Bank  Building. 
Houston.  Tex  77002).  2100  First  City  Vb- 
tlonal   Bank   Building,   Houston.  Tex    7""  (i2 

D.    (6)     $8,160.     E.    (9)    $1.34521. 


A.  John  E  Chapoton.  2100  First  City  Na- 
tional  Bank   Building,   Houston.  Tex.   77002. 

B.  Vinson,     Elklns.     Searls.     Connally    k 
Smith    (for   Qulntana   Petroleiim   Corp,    500 
Jefferson.    Houston.    Tex     77002).    2ir>0   TS'r^X 
City  National  Bank  BuUdlng.  Houston    Tpx 
77002. 

D.  (6)  $27,225.     E,  (9)  $615  45 

A  Leslie  Cheek  III,  1025  Connectlci:'  Av- 
enue NW..  Suite  416.  Washington.  DC.  20036 

B.  American  Insurance  Association,  1025 
Connecticut  Avenue  NW  ,  Suite  415,  Wash- 
ington, DC.  20036 

D.  (6)   $1,600.     E    (9)   $250. 


A.  Chester  Bank:  Chester,  Conn.  06412; 
The  Chester  Savings  Bank,  Chester,  Conn. 
06412. 

D.   (6)    $6,13545.     E.   (9)    $6,135.45. 

A    Children's  Rights,  Inc.,  3443  17th  Street 
NW  ,  Washington.  DC    20010. 
D.    (6)    $42,     E     (9)    $33406. 

A.  Hal  M.  Chrlstensen,  1101  17th  Street 
NW  .  Washington.  DC   20036 

B  American  Dental  Association,  1101  17th 
Street  NW..  Washington.  DC.  20036 

D.    (6)    $3,000 

A.  James  Clarrocckl.  1025  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW .   Washington.  DC    20036 

B  Natural  Gas  Supply  Committee.  1025 
Connecticut  Avenue  NW  ,  Washington,  DC. 
20036 

D     (6)    $675.     E.    (9)    $290. 

A    Cigar  Association  of  America.  Inc..  575 
Madison  Avenue.  New  York.  NY    10022. 
D.    (6)    $114.23244.     B.   (9)    $1.01392 

A.  Citizens  Committee  for  the  Rlpht  to 
Keep  and  Bear  Arms,  1601  114th  Avenue  SE  , 
Suite  151.  Bellevue.  Wash  .  98004 

b.    (6)    $137,143.21.     E.    (9)    $13.657  64 

A.  Anne  Harrison  Clark.  10664  Jason  Lane. 
Columbia.  Md    21044 

B  Women's  Lobby.  Inc..  201  Mas.«iarhu- 
setts  Avenup  VF     Washlncton    DC.  20002 

D.   (6)   $1,552      E.   (9)    $216.88. 


A  F.-;  W  Clark.  100  Indiana  Avenue, 
NW.  Washington.  DC   20001. 

B.  Labor-Mana*?ement  Maritime  Commit- 
tee. 100  Indiana  Avenue  NW  Washington. 
DC.  20001. 

D.   (6)    $1,810.     E     (9)    $29.20. 
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A.  Kimball  Clark,  Association  of  American 
Railroads,  40  Ivy  Street  BE.  Wa-shlngton. 
DC.  20003. 

B.  Association  of  American  Railroads,  1920 
L  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

D    (6)    $13090.     E.    (9)    $196.23 


A  Richard  W  Clark.  2030  M  Street  NW  . 
Washington.  DC.  20036. 

B  Common  Cause.  2030  M.  Street  NW.. 
Washington,  DC   20036. 

D    (6)    $5.50002.     E     (9)    $151 

A.  Thomas  R  Clark.  777  :4th  ,'^tretr  NW  , 
Washington.  D.C.  20005. 

B.  General  Electric  Co  ,  777  14th  Street 
NW  .  Washington.  DC    20005. 

D    (6)    $98 

A  Verr.on  A  Clark,  1660  I.  Stre*>t  NW  . 
Suite   21.^-216,    Washington,   DC,    20C.?6 

B  Outdoor  Advertising  Association  of 
America.  Inc  .  1660  L  Street  N'W  .  Suite  215- 
216.  Washington,  DC   20036, 

D.  (8)  $550.     E.  (9)  $963. 

A  Clark.  West.  Ke'.'.er.  Pai^ders  (■z  Butler, 
2424  First  Nationa:  Bank  Biilldlnp  Dallas, 
Tex,  75202 

B  National  Music  Publl.ihers'  A.ssoclAtlor. 
Inc  .  110  East  59th.  New  York    N  Y    10022 

D.  (6)  $1,000      E    (9)  $514  88 

A.  Joan  B  Clarbrook,  133  C  Street  SE,. 
Washington,  DC    20003 

B.  Public  Citizen  Congress  Watch,  133  C 
Street   SE  ,  Washington,  DC.  20003. 

D,  (6)  $3,000 

A,  Jacob  dayman,  815  16th  Strcp-  NW 
Washington.  D,C.  20006. 

B,  Industrial  Union  Department,  AFL-CIO. 
815  16th  Street  NW..  Washington.  D  C.  20006 

D,  (6)  $1,000. 

A.  Cleary.  Gottlieb.  Stee:;  k  Hamlitor:, 
1250  Connecticut  Avenue  NW.  Washington 
DC  20036. 

B  Ge^tty  Oil  Co,.  3810  WUshlre  Boulevard. 
Los  Angeles,  Calif.  90010,  Standard  Oil  of 
Calif.,  225  Bush  Street,  San  Francisco.  Calif 
94120;  SUndard  Oil  Co  (Indlanal,  P  O,  Box 
5910A.  Chicago,  III.  60680;  Exxon  Corp,,  1251 
Avenue  of  the  Americas.  N.Y,  10020, 

D.  (6)  $2,000, 

A.  Cleary.  Gottlieb.  Steen  A  HaniUton. 
1250  Connecticut  Avenue  NW,.  Washington 
DC    20036. 

B  Interbank  Card  Association,  Suite  3600, 
110  East  59th  Street,  New  York.  NY,  10022 

D,  (6)   $1,380.70.     E.   (9)   $20. 

A,  Cleary,  Gottlieb,  Steen  &  HamUton. 
1250  Connecticut  Avenue  NW  .  Washln^rton 
DC    20036, 

B,  Synthetic  Organic  Chemical  Manufac- 
turers Association,  1075  Central  Park  Ave- 
nue. Scarsdale,  NY,   10533, 

D,  (6)    $1,694.     E.   (9)    $20, 

A  Earle  C.  Clements.  1776  K  Street  NW 
Washington.  DC.  20006, 

B,  American  Brands.  Inc  .  245  Park  Ave- 
nue. New  York.  N.Y,  10017. 

E,  (9)  $56, 

A  Earl  C,  Clements.  1776  K  Street  NW.. 
.".ashlngton.  DC.  20006, 

B,  Brown  &  Williamson  Tobacco  Corp.. 
LoulsvUIe.  Ky.  40201, 

E    (9)  $56. 

A,  Earl  C,  Clements.  1776  K  Street  NW  . 
Washington.  DC,  20006, 

B  Liggett  &  Myers.  Inc.  4100  Roxboro 
Hxjad,  Durham.  N.C.  27702. 

E.  (9)  $56. 

A.  Earle  C  Clements,  1776  K  Street  NW., 
Waahington,  DC,  20006. 


B,  Lorilard,  Dlvtslon  of  Loews  Ttieaters, 
Inc,  200  East  42d  Street,  New  York.  N.Y. 
10017 

E,  (0  1   $56 

h.  Ear>  C  Clement-s.  1776  K  Street  yrv; .. 
Washington.  DC   20006, 

B  Philip  Morrl.?.  Inc  100  Park  .'\venue. 
New  York,  NY.  10017, 

E    (9)  $56. 

A,  Earle  C  Cleme.itE,  1776  K  Street  NW,, 
Washington,  DC,  2(X)06, 

B,  R  J  Reynolds  Industries,  Inc,  Wln- 
s-.on-Sa!em,  N,C,  27102 

(El   i9!  $56 

A  Earle  C  Clements,  1776  K  Street  N'W,. 
Washington,  D,C,  20006 

B  The  Tobacco  Institute,  Inc  ,  1776  K 
Street  NTV  .  Washington.  DC.  20006, 

A  Clifford.  Warnke,  Glass,  McIlwBin  «:  Fin- 
ney, 816  Connecticut  Avei.ue  NW.,  Washing- 
ton. DC,  20006, 

B  American  Electric  Power  C  ,  Inc,  2 
Broadway,  New  York.  NY    10004, 

D    I6i  $225,      E    .9  I   $87  65, 

.A  CllfTord,  Warnke.  Glass,  Mcllvi-alr.  &  Fin- 
ney. 815  Connecticut  Avenue  NW  ,  Washing- 
ton, DC,  20006, 

B  Australian  Meat  Board,  5  Elizabeth 
Street,  Sydney,  N  .S W  ,  Australia 

A,  Clifford,  Warnke,  Glass.  McIlwTiin  &  Fin- 
ney, 815  Connecticut  Avenue  N'W,  Wa-^hlng- 
ton,  DC   20006 

B     Avo    Corp,    750    Tlnlrd    Aven-je     New 
York.  NY   10017. 
E,  (9)  $9, 

A  Clifford.  Warnke.  Glass,  Mcllwaln  &•  Fin- 
ney, 815  Connecticut  Avenue  NW  Washing- 
ton. DC  20006 

B,  The  Congress  cf  Micronesia,  Salpan,  Ma- 
riana Islands  96950 

A  CllfTord.  Warnke,  Glass,  McIlwBln  fc  Fin- 
ney, 815  Connecticut  Avenue  NW  Washing- 
ton. DC,  20006 

B  National  Railroad  Passenper  Corp,, 
(AMTRAKi,  955  L'Enfant  Plaza  North.  SW  ! 
Wa,';hinftc:-.,  D  C   20024, 

A,  CllfTord.  Warnke,  Glass,  McIlwBln  i-  Fin- 
ney, 815  Connecticiit  .A^'enue  NW  .  Washing- 
ton. D.C,  2C)006 

B.  New  York  Cocoa  E.Nchange.  Inc  .  and 
New  York  Cocoa  Clearing  Association,  Inc, 
127  John  Street.  New  York,  N  Y  :  New  York 
CofTee  and  Sugar  Exchange,  Inc  ,  79  Pine 
Street,  New  York.  NY;  Commodity  Ex- 
change, Inc  ,  81  Broad  Street,  New  York,  NY, 

A.  Cimcrd.  Warnke.  Gla-^s,  .Mcllwaln  & 
Finnev.  815  Connecticut  Avenue  NW  ,  Wash- 
ington, DC.  20006, 

B.  Owens-ininol':,  Inc.  Madison  Avenue 
and  St.  Clair  Street,  Box  1035.  Toledo.  Ohio 
43601 

A  Clifford.  Warnke,  Gla,'.'^,  Mcllwaln  & 
Finney.  815  Connecticut  Avenue  NW..  Wash- 
ington. DC.  20006. 

B.  Teleprompter  Corp  .  50  West  44th  Street, 
New  York.  NY    10036 

D,    (61     $6,050       E     (9)     $1,255  45. 


A.  Larry  D,  Cllne,  1315  16th  Street  NW., 
Washington.  DC,  20036, 

B.  National  Limestone  Institute.  Inc..  1315 
16th  Street  N'W,.  Washington,  DC    20036, 

E,  (9)  $24.75, 

A  Charie.?  M  Clusen,  324  C  Street  SE.. 
Washington.,  D.C,  20003, 

B.  Sierra  Club.  530  Bush  Street.  San  Fran- 
cisco. Calif   94108 

D.  (6)   $4,375.     E.  (9)   $30. 


.A    Coalition  tor  Fair  Copyrlfrht  Protection, 
1920  L  Str«?et  NW',,  Washington    D  C    20036 
D    (6)  $3,000        E    (9)  $3,000 


A  Coalition  of  Concerneo  Charities  c  o 
Ba'-bara  J  Washburn.  1776  F  Street  N"W,,  No. 
200,  Washington,  DC  ,  20006. 

D    i6i   $1,600       E    »9)   $1,000 

A.  Coaltllon  of  Independent  Ophthalmic 
Professionals,  75  East  55th  Street,  New  York, 
NY.  10022. 

D    (6  I   $6,650       E    I  9)   $4,009  49 


A     The   Coca-Cola    Co 
Atlanta.  Ga   30301, 
E    i9(   41.S50, 
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A  John  J  Coffey,  Suite  638.  2101  L  Street 
NW,,  Wash.npton,  b  C   20037. 

B  Western  OH  and  Gas  A.ssoclatlon,  609 
South     Grand     .A-senvie      Los    Angeles.    Calif, 

90017 

D    i6i   S82,5 

A,  Jeffery  Cohelan.  1717  Massachusetts  Av- 
enue NW,  No    701,  Washingt.o:..  D  C    20036 

B,  Group  Health  Association  of  America. 
Inc.  1717  Massachusetts  NW  .  No,  701.  Wash- 
ington. DC.  20036. 

D,    i6i    $2,700       E      P  .    $261. 68 


A.  David  Cohen  2030  M  Street  NW  ,  Wash- 
ington, DC,  20036 

B.  Common  Cause,  2030  M  Street  NW  , 
Washington,  DC,  20036 

D,    1 6)   $7,124,97,     E,    i9)   $593,29. 

A,  Timothy  A  Colcord,  1620  I  Street  NW,. 
Wa£hir^t«n.  D  C    20006 

B  National  BankAmerlcard  Inc.  555  Cali- 
fornia Street.  San  Francisco.  Calif    94126 

D       6i    $6,875       E.    i9.    $8.348  77 


h  Cole  Corette  k  Bradfield.  1200  17th 
Street  NW  .  Washington.  D  C    20036. 

B  The  Chase  Manhattan  Bank,  N_A  ,  One 
Chase    Manhattan    Plaza.    New    York      NY. 

10015. 

D     :6i   $6  485  6f       E     i9     $1,49C  !=  1 


A  C-ole  Corette  &  Bradf.eld  1200  17th 
Street  NW  ,  Washington.  DC    20036 

B  Claude  Charles,  37  Severn  Road  The 
Peak    Hong  Kong, 

A  Cole  Core'te  k  Bradfield  120C  !7th 
Street  NW     Wa-shlnpton,  D,C,  20036 

B  H  H  Robertson  Co.  Two  Gat^-wa^  Cer, - 
t^T.  Pitt.'burph.  Pa    15222 

D       6.    $465       E     (9)    $6.22 

A  Cole  Corette  k  Bradfield  '200  17th 
Street  NW  ,  Wa.'^hlngton.  DC   20036 

B,  PPG  Industries.  Inc..  One  Gat«wav  Cen- 
ter. Pittsb.irph    Pa    15222. 

D       6^    $657.80       E,    (91    $6, 

.A.  Eleanor  Cole,  720  Ko'^l  Washington, 
Washinctcn    D  C    20004 

B,  UBA.  Inr  720  Hotel  Wa-'hli.gton.  Wash- 
ington. DC.  20004 

D.    i6i    $1,000       E.    i9)    $1,000. 

A  R.  NTlchae:  Cole,  2030  M  Street  NW  . 
Washington.  D  C    20036. 

B.  Common  Cause.  2030  M  Street  NW., 
Washington,  DC.  20036. 

D.    (6!   $6,000.     E.    (9)    $80.60. 


A.  Stacey  W.  Cole,  c  o  New  Hampshire 
Petroleum  Council,  a  Division  of  API,  23 
School   Street.   Concord.  N.H.   03301 

B  American  Petroleum  Institute.  2101  L 
Street  NW     W.-vshlngton.  DC    20037. 


A.  William  Cole,  461  South  Boyleston 
Street,  Los  Angeles.  Calif.  90017. 

B  Union  Oil  Co,  of  California,  461  South 
Boyiston    Street.   Los   Angeles.   Calif,    &0017, 
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A  Colfs  i  Cioertner.  1000  Connecticut  Ave- 
nue  NW      Wa-shlngton.   DC.  20039. 

B  t'iinunltt^e  (if  American  Tanlter  Owners, 
Inc.  1  Ciukso  Miii'..'iattan  Plaza.  New  Yorlt. 
N.y.  lOOOf) 

A  I  •■•'.'■-■  V  0(^rtner,  1000  CoiinActlcut  Ave- 
nue NW  .  Washington.  DC.  2003f. 

B  Crown  Central  Petroleum  CCfrp..  I  North 
Char'.p"-.  Street.  PO    Box  1168.  Baltimore.  Md. 


A  Coles  Si  Ooertner.  1000  Connecticut  Ave- 
nue NVV     Washington.  DC.  20036. 

B  i:  h  pfi.iieiit  U.S.  Tanker  Owners  Com- 
mlttef.  ibU  K  Street  NW.,  Suite  510,  Wash- 
ington. DC.  20006. 


A  William  J.  CoUey.  1200  17th  Street  NW.. 
Wrt.shtngton.   DC.   20036. 

B  Academy  of  General  Dentlstiy.  211  East 
Chicago  Avenue,  Chicago.  111.  60611. 

D.  (6)   $3,000.  1 

A.  William  J.  CoUey.  1200  17th  ftreet  NW.. 
Washington.  DC.  20036.  | 

B.  Cardlo  Pulmonary  Contractors  Associa- 
tion. 1200  17th  Street  NW  .  Washlfgton.  DC. 
20036.  [ 

D    (6)   $3,000.  I 


A  William  J.  CoUey.  1200  17th  Street  NW.. 
Washington.   DC.  20036.  ? 

B  National  Ethical  Pharmaceuttlcal  Asso- 
ciation, P.O.  Box  13P47.  St  Pete»burg,  Fla 
33733.  ■: 

D.  (6)   $2,500.  \ 

A.  William  J.  Colley.  1200  17th  Street  NW., 
Washington.   DC    20036 

B  Patten.  Boggs  &  Blow.  1200  17th  Street 
NW.,  Washington.  DC.  20036  (for  American 
Guild  of  Authors  and  Composer^. 

A.  WUllam  J.  CoUey.  1200  ntlrf  Street  NW.. 
Washington.  DC.  20036.  j 

B.  Patton.  Bogga  &  Blow,  120a  17th  Street 
NW.  Washington.  DC.  20036  (tr  American 
Imported    Automobile    Dealers    Association). 

A  WUllam  J.  CoUey.  1200  17th  Street  NW.. 
Washington.  DC.  20036. 

B  Patton.  Boggs  &  Blow  1200  17th  Street 
NW  .  Washington.  DC.  20036  (for  American 
Maritime  Association). 


A.  William  J.  CoUey.  1200  17tS  Street  NW  . 
Washington.   DC.   20036. 

B  Patton  Boggs  &  Blow.  12(J0  17th  Street 
NW  .  Washington.  DC  20036  |ror  American 
Society  of  Association  Executives). 

A.  WlUlam  J.  Colley.  1200  17j  n  Street  NW  . 
Washington,  DC.  20036 

B.  Patton,  BoggB  &  Blow.  12  0  17th  Street 
NW  .  Washington,  DC  20036  (1  »r  Association 
of  Trial  Lawyers  of  America) . 

A  WUllam  J  CoUey,  1200  17^  ■x  Street  NW  . 
Washington,  DC.  20036. 

B.  Patton,  Boggs  ft  Blow,  120)  17th  Street 
NW  .  Washington,  DC  20036  (f*  Boating  In- 
dustry Associations).  I 

I 

A  WUllam  J.  CoUey.  1200  17tft  Street  NW  , 
Washington,  DC.  20036 

B.  Patton,  Boggs  tc  Blow,  1200  17th  Street 
NW .  Washington,  DC  20036  (for  Chicago 
Board  Options  Exchange). 

A  wuuam  J.  CoUey.  1200  17th  Street  NW . 
Washington.  DC    20036 

B  Patton.  Boggs  &  Blow.  1200  17th  Street 
NW  ,  Washington,  DC  20036  (for  CouncU  of 
Stat©  Chambers  of  Conimerce) . 

A  WlUlam  J  CoUey,  1200  17th  Street  NW  , 
Wa-shlngton,  DC    20036. 

B  Patton,  B<jggs  &  Blow.  1200  17th  Street 
NW.,  Washington.  DC  20036  (for  Machinery 
Dealers  National  Association). 


A.  WUllam  J    CoUey.  1200  17th  Street  NW 
Washington.  DC.  20036 

B.  Patton.  BoggB  A  Blow.  1200  17th  Street 
NW.,  Washington.  DC.  20036  (for  National 
Association  of  Engine  and  Boat  Manufac- 
turers ) . 

A.  WUllam  J.  Colley.  1200  17th  Street  NW , 
Washington,  DC    20036 

B.  Patton.  Boggs  &  Blow.  1200  17th  Street 
NW.  Washington.  DC.  20036  (for  National 
Medical  Care,  Inc.). 

A.  WlUlam  J.  CoUey.  1300  17th  Street  NW  , 
Washington.  DC.  20036. 

B.  Patton.  Boggs  &  Blow,  1200  17th  Street 
NW ,  Washington.  DC  20036  (for  Reading 
Co.) 

A.  Collier.  Shannon.  RIU  &  Edwards.  1666 
K  Street  NW.,  Washington,  DC.  20006 

B.  American  Cylinder  Manufacturers  Com- 
mittee. 1669  K  Street  NW  .  Washington.  DC. 
20006. 

D.  (6)  $35. 

A.  Collier.  Shannon.  RUl  &  Edwards,  1666 
K  Street  NW  ,  Suite  701,  Washington.  DC. 
20006 

B.  American  Peed  Manufacturers  Associa- 
tion, Inc.,  1701  North  Port  Myer  Drive.  Arling- 
ton. Va.  22209. 

D.  (6)   $300. 

A.  CoUler,  Shannon.  RUl  &  Edwards.  1666 
K  Street  NW..  Washington,  DC    20006 

B.  American  FVxjtwear  Industries  Associa- 
tion. Inc.,  1611  North  Kent  Street.  Arlington. 
Va    22209. 

D.  (6)  $600.    E.  (0)  $476. 

A.  Collier,  Shannon,  RUl  &  Edwards.  1666 
K  Street  NW  .  Washington,  DC    20006. 

B.  Bicycle  Manufacturers  Association  of 
America,  Iiic  ,  1101  15th  Street  NW  ,  Wash- 
ington, DC   20006. 

D.    (6)    $500    E     (9)    $100. 

A.  Collier.  Shannon,  RlU  &  Edwards.  1666 
K  Street  NW  ,  Suite  701.  Washington,  DC 
20006 

B.  Department  of  Information,  Private  Bag 
XI 62.  Pretoria.  0001.  RepubUc  of  South  Afri- 
ca. 

D.   (6i    $712.35.     E.    (9)    $1,516.79. 

A.  Collier.  Shannon.  RUl  &  Edwards.  1669 
K  Street  NW  .  Washington,  D  C.  20006 

B  National  Association  of  Food  Chains. 
1725  I  Street  NW  ,  Washington,  DC.  20006. 

D.    (6)    $450. 

A.  Collier,  Shannon,  RlU  &  Edwards,  1666 
K  Street  NW.,  Suite  701,  Washington,  DC. 
20006. 

B.  National  Broiler  Council,  1165  Fifteenth 
Street  NW  .  Washington,  D.C.  20005. 

D.   (6)    $450. 

A.  Collier.  Shannon.  RlU  &  Edwards,  1666 
K  Street  NW  .  Suite  701.  Washington.  DC. 
20006 

B  Tool  &  Stainless  Steel  Industry  Com- 
mittee, 1666  K  Street  NW..  Suite  701,  Wash- 
ington. DC   20006 

D.   (6)    $1,250.     E.    (9)    $525. 


A.  Robert  B  CoUyer.  720  Hotel  Washing- 
ton, Washlnton,  DC.  20004. 

B.  UBA,  Inc.,  720  Hotel  Washington,  Wash- 
ington, DC   20004 

D.    (6)    $1,000      E     (9)    $1,000. 

A.  Colorado  Railroad  Association.  702  Ma- 
jestic BuUdlng,  Denver,  Colo.  80202. 
D.    i6)   $1,400.     E.   (9)    $3,200. 

A.  Committee  for  Do-It-Yourself  Hotise- 
hold  Moving.  1100  17th  Street,  Suite  1000. 
Washington,  D.C.  20036. 


A.  The 

Inc.    Ill 
60601 

D     (6)    $429    E.    (9)    $149  39 


for  Hand  Clan  Contro; 
,er    Drive,    Chicago,    lU 


A.  Committee  for  Job*  ThrouRh  Economic 
Development.  1006  State  .'Street  Krte,  Pa 
16501. 

D.  (6)  $750      E    (9l   $1,003 

A.  Committee  f  r  i'  j;)lic  Advocacy,  1140 
ConnecUcut  Aven  ;-•  NW  ,  Suite  309,  Wash- 
ington. DC   20036. 

D    (6)  $16,120 

.\.  Conimltt<>e  o:i  MiKlc'-n.  F::!:'-lent  'lYan-s- 
portatlon  (COMET).  ;  -«'  C  n;.»-.  Ucut  Ave- 
nue NW.,  Washington.  1>|-    ..'iKi.oi 

D.   (6)    $12,000.     E.    (9)    $9.902  44 

A.  Common  Cause.  2030  M  -Stre*":  NW  . 
Washington.  DC.  20036. 

D    (6)  $1,401,703.69.    B.  (9)  $347,090.28. 


A.  Computer  Industry  Association,  1911 
North  Fort  Myer  Drive.  Suite  801.  Arlington. 
Va.  22209. 

D    (6)   $86,816.     E.   (9)   $7,766 

■\  Bri'-.ll  n  rondos.  1815  KUbouri.e  V.a  e 
.-.A   ,    W  ^.;..;  ..•    :.     I)  C.    20010 

B.  .'Vziif.-l-aii  Hellenic  Institute  Publu:  Af- 
fairs Committee,  Inc.,  1730  K  street  NW  , 
Washington.  DC.  20006. 

D.  (6)  $60. 


A.  Harold  B.  Confer.  245  Berond  .Street  NT: 
Washington.  DC. 

B.  Friends  Committee  on  National  lce.\^- 
latlon.  245  Second  Street  NE  ,  Washington. 
DC. 

D.  (8)  $1,906. 

A.  Congress  Watch,  133  C  Siret-t  SE  .  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  20003. 

D.  (6)  $19,642.94.    E.  (9)  $19,642  94 

A.  Raymond  F.  ConXllng,  1050  I7t.h  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  DC,  30036 

B.  Texaco,  Inc..  135  East  42d  Street,  New 
Yorlc,  NY.  10017. 

D    (6)  $200.    E.  (9)  $12.50 

A.  Ross  Conlln,  Cheesle  System,  840  Wash- 
ington BuUdlng,  Washington,  D  C    2CKX)5 

B.  Cheasle  System.  Terminal  Tower,  Cleve- 
land, Ohio  44101. 

D.  (6)  $2,000.    E.  (9)  $:,000. 

A.    Connecticut    Bankers    Association,    100 
Constitution  Plaza.  Hartford,  Conn   06103. 
D.  (6)  $1,162.95.    E.  (B)  $169.93. 


A.  Robert  J  Conner.  Jr  ,  1100  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW..   Washington.  DC.  20036. 

B  Chrysler  Corp..  12000  Lynn  Townsend 
Drive,  Highland  Park.  Mich.  48231. 

D.  (6)  $500.    E.  (9)  $571.96. 


A.  Albert  J.  Conners.  Air  Force  Sergeants 
A.ssoclatlon,  Inc  .  1608  Plttsfleld  Lane.  Bowie. 
Md.  20716 

B  Air  Force  Sergeant.?  Association.  Inc., 
4235  28th  Avenue,  wiarlow  HelghU*^,  Md  20031. 


A  Jerry  C  Connors.  8111  Gatehouse  Road, 
Falls  Church.  Va   22042 

B.  American  Automobile  Association.  8111 
Gatehouse  Road.  Falls  Church,  Va    22042 

A.  Consolidated  Edison  Co.  of  New  York, 
Inc..  4  Irving  Place.  New  York,  NY,  10003. 


A    ConsoUdated   Natural   Gas  Service  Co, 
Inc.,  4  Gateway  Center.  Plttsbtirgh.  Pa   15222 

A.  Container   Corp    of   Amerl  va     11'".    '.  5*^' 
Street  NW ,  No    205.  Wash;n>;t--)n    DC    aooO.S 

B.  Container  Corp    n'  Amerl.a    1  Flr-t  ?fa- 
tlonal  Pla7,a.  Chicago.  Ill    fiO(i07 

D.  (6)  $36.50.    E.  (9)  $150 
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A.  Dana  Contratto,  1800  M  Street  NW  . 
W;ishmgton.  DC  20036. 

B  Morgan,  Lewis  &  Bocklus,  1800  M  STeet 
NW  .  Washington,  D.C.  (for  Assocla'fd  Gn,? 
Distributors) . 

D.  (9)  $7.50. 


A.  Bernard  J  Conway,  21!  East  Chicago 
Avenue.  Chicago.  Ill   606il. 

B  American  Dental  Association,  211  Eapt 
Chicago  Avenue.  Chicago,  111.  60611. 

D.  (6)  $2,600. 


A  Charles  F  Cook.  Jr.,  1100  Ring  BuUdlng. 
Washington,  DC.  20036. 

B.  American  Mining  Congress.  1100  Ring 
Building,  Washington,  DC.  20036. 

D    (6)  $468  41.    E.  (9)  $50.18. 

A  Coo)^  &  Franke.  RfiO  East  Mason  Street. 
Milwaukee.  Wis.  53202 

B  M&I  Marshall  &  Ilsley  Bank.  770  North 
Water    Street.    Milwaukee.    Wis     ,^:h202 

A  FYederlrk  N  Cook,  Vermont  Petroleum 
.Association,  a  division  of  API,  P  O  Box  566, 
Montpeller,  Vt   05602 

B.  .^merl^~f^n  Petroleum  Institute,  2101  L 
Street    NW      Washington,  DC    20037 

D    (6)  $395. 

A.  Harry  N.  Cook.  1130  17th  Street  NW., 
Washington.  D.C.  20036 

B  The  National  Waterways  roi^.ference, 
Ir,c 

.A  H>)ward  I.ce  Cook,  Jr.  Ifil6  H  Street 
NW    Washlnpti  n.  D  C 

B  American  Retail  Federation,  1616  H 
frpp.  >,"vy     Washington    D  C 

1'      '■  .   J '.575       E    .9)   $620 

».  JaniP":  A  Cook  2311  Wes'  El  Segxindo 
I      .Ifvard     Hawthorne,    Calif.    90250 

B  Ernest  W  Hahn.  Inc,  2311  West  El 
Segundo  Boulevard,  Hawthorne,  Calif  .  90250 

A  EUeen  D  C(X)ke.  liO  Maryland  Avenue 
NE  ,  Suite  101,  Washington,  DC    20002 

B  Amerlran  Library  A.ss<x-latlon,  50  Ea.st 
Huron  Street.   Chicapo,   ni    60611. 

D    (6)  $728  10 

A,  Je.sse  D  Cooper.  North  Dakota  Petro- 
leum Counc!!  3  d!-.l.=;lon  of  .API  PO  "&<  \ 
1395,  Bl.smarck,   N    Dak    58501 

B  .^mer!(■an  Petroleum  Institute,  2101  L 
"♦reet  NW  ,  Washington.  DC    20037. 

;i      p     f  21P 

A  Jo.shua  W  Copper,  626  Soi:th  Lee  Street. 
Alexandria.  Va   22314 

B  Portsmouth-Klttery  Armed  Services 
C   n-.ni'.ttee.  Inc  ,  Box  112'3.  Portsmouth,  N.H. 

:,      fi  I  $2  ,■^00       E    |0)   $652  75, 


A     Darren    Coover,    1625    I    Street    NW  .   No 
1001,  Wa.'=hlngton.  DC.  20006. 

B.  National  Association  of  Independent  In- 
surer;;.  2600  River  Road.  De.=  Plaines.  111. 
60018. 

D.  (6)  $2,000.    E.  (9)  $322. 

A.  James  T  Corcoran,  1025  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW..  Washington,  DC.  20036. 

B.  National  Association  of  Motor  Btis 
Owners,  1025  Connecticut  Avenue  NW  ,  Wash- 
ington. DC    20036 

D.  i6i  $1,187.     E    (9)   $100. 

A  Ruhard  I.  Corrlgan.  1600  Rhode  Island 
Avenue  NW.,   Washington,   DC.  20036, 

B.  National  Rifle  Association  of  .America, 
1600  Rhode  I.'-land  Avenue  NW  ,  Wa-'hlngton. 
D.C.  20036. 

D.(  6)  $750.    E,  (9)  $209.50. 

A.  Allan  D  Cors.  1800  K  Street  N'W  .  Wash- 
ington. D.C.  20006 

B  Corning  Glas.s  Works,  Corning,  N  Y. 
14830. 

A  WUllam  R  Corson,  1707  H  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D  C.  20006 

B.  Penthouse  International.  Ltd.,  1707  H 
Street  NW  ,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

D    i6)   $7,500.     E.  i9)  $6,116. 

A  John  E  Cosgrove,  Public  Employee  De- 
partment, ATL-CIO,  815  16th  Street  NW  , 
Washington.  DC    20006 

B  Public  Employee  Department  AFIj-CIO. 
815  16th  Street  NW'  ,  Washington,  DC    20006. 

D    (6  I   $6,884  28 


ca.  BMA  Tower,  1   Peun  Valley  Park,  Kansas 
Citv,  Mo  64141 

D,  (6'  $19,250,     E    i9'  $27  69. 

A.  Covington   &    Burling.   888    16th    Street 
NW..  Washington,  D.C.  20006 

B.  El!  Lilly  ,*.:  Co  ,  P  O    Box  618    Itidianap- 
oUs    Ind    46206 

D.  (6)  $18,625. 


A  Mitchell  J  Cooper.  1001  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW  ,  Washington.  D  C    20036 

B  Council  of  Forest  Industries.  1055  We.<=t 
Hastings  Street.   Vancotiver   1.   Canada. 

D    (6)  $3,000 

A.  Mitchell  J.  Cooper.  1001  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW..  Washington.  DC    20036 

B.  Footwear  Division,  Rubber  Manufac- 
turers Association.  1901  Pennsvlvanla  Avenue 
NW..  WaOhlngton    D  C   20006 

D.  (6)  $7,500      E    (9)  $37.88 

A.  Samuel  Cooper  III.  918  I6th  Street  NW  . 
Washington.  D  C    20006 

B.  National  Cable  Television  As.soclatlon , 
Inc..  918  16th  Street  NW  ,  Washington,  DC. 
20006 

D.   (6)   $312  ,5(1 


.«  Cooperative  League  of  the  U.S  .A  .  1828 
L  Street  NW  ,  Suite  1100.  Washington.  DC. 
20036 

D    ifil   $3,500      B    (9)   $1,005,75. 


A  David  Copson.  2626  Pennsylvania  Avenue 
NW  ,  Washington,  DC.  20037. 

B  National  Telephone  Cooperative  .As.socl- 
atlnn  2626  Pennsylvania  Avenue  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, DC    20037, 

A,  Council  for  a  Livable  World,  100  Mary- 
land  Avenue  NE  .  Washington,  DC    20002 
D     '6i    $18,777,96,     E.   (9)    $14,146.81, 

A  Council  for  the  Preservation  of  World- 
wide Meetings.  1101  16th  Street  NW.,  Third 
Floor,  Washington.  DC,  20036. 

D    f6i   $4,800.      E    (9i   $37.23. 


A  Covington  k  Burling,  888  leth  Street 
NW..  Washington.  DC,  20006 

B.  Investment  Co,  Institute,  1775  K  Street 
N'TV,,  Washington.  DC.  20006 

D.  i6i  $15,000.     E.  (91  $146,43 


A  Council  of  State  Chambers  of  Commerce. 
1028  Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Washington, 
DC   20036 

D    (6)  $2,194.     E    '9)  $1,423.37. 

A  C-ovlngton  i-  Burling.  888  16th  Street 
NW  ,  Wa.shlngt.on,  DC  20006 

B  American  Machine  Tool  Distributors 
Association,  1500  Massachusetts  Avenue  NW., 
Washington,  DC   20005. 

A  Covington  &  Burling,  888  leth  Street 
NW  ,  Washington,  DC,  20006. 

B.  American  Society  of  Oral  Surgeons.  211 
East    Chicago    Avenue,    Chicago,    111.    60611. 

D    (61  $26,250.     E.  (9)  $253.74. 


A  Covington  &  Burling,  888  16th  Street, 
NW  .  Washington.  DC.  20006. 

B  Association  of  American  Publishers.  Inc., 
1707  L  Street  NW  .  Washington,  DC.  20036. 

D.  (6)   $7,500-      E.  .9)   $34  57 


A,  Covington    &   Burling.   888    16th   Street 
NW..  Washington.  DC,  20006 

B.  Irving  Trust  Co  .  1  Wall  Street,  New  York, 
N.Y.  10015. 


A.  Covington  &  Burling,  888  16th  Street 
NW  ,  Washington,  DC  20006. 

B.  Atlantic  Richfield  Co.,  515  South  Flower 
Street,  Los  Angeles,  Calif  90071:  HP  Alaska, 
Inc.  100  Pine  Street,  San  Francisco,  Calif 
94111;  Exxon  Corp,,  1251  Avenue  of  the  Amer- 
icas. NY.  10020:  The  Standard  OU  Co.  (Ohio) . 
Midland    Building.    Cleveland,    Ohio    44115 

D    i6l  $140. 

A.  Covington  &  Burling.  888  16th  Street 
NW  ,  Washington,  D.C.  20006, 

B   Business  Men's  Assurance  Co,  of  Amerl- 


A.  Covington  i-  Burling,  888  16th  Street 
NW  .  Washington.  D  C    20006. 

B,  National  Commltt/ee  for  Limited  J=TOl5t 
Housing  CO  HRH  Construction  Corp  flf 
Madison  Avenue,  New  York,  N  V    \0022 

E.  (9.   $4.59. 

A.  Covington  &  Burling.  888  16t2-.  S^r^et 
NW.,  Washlngto:.,  DC    20006 

B.  National  Federation  of  Independent 
Business,  921  Washington  BuUdlng,  Wash- 
ington, D  C    20005 

A  Covington  &  Burling.  888  16th  Street 
NW  .  Washington.  D  C    20006 

B.  National  Football  League.  410  PEirk 
Avenue.  New  York,  N  Y    10022. 

D    (6)  $2,500 

A  Covington  &  Burling,  888  16th  Street 
NW  .  Washington,  DC.  20006. 

B,  National  Machine  Tool  Builders  Asso- 
ciation. 7901  Westpark  Drive.  McLean,  Va 
22101, 

A  Covington  &  Burling.  888  16th  Street 
N^W  ,  Washington.  DC.  20006. 

B  Perdue  Inc  ,  P.O.  Box  1537,  Salisbury, 
Md   21801 

E    (9)   $20  44. 


A.  Covington  &  Stirling.  888  19th  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  DC.  20006. 

B  The  Superior  Oil  Co.,  PO  Box  1521, 
Houston.  Tex   77001 

D.   (6i    $17,500.     E.   (91   $40.89. 

A.  Eugene  S.  Oowen,  9024  WUlow  Valley 
Drive,  Potomac,  Md,  20854. 

B  American  Broadcasting  Cc  1150  17th 
Street  NW.,   Washington,  DC    30036 

D.  (61  $82,     E    f91  $82. 


A.  Carol  A  CowgUl,  470  LTEnfant  Plazs 
East  SW..  Suite  3100,  Washington,  D  C  20024 

B  American  Academv  of  Family  Phvsi- 
clans,  470  L'Enfant  Plaza  SW  .  Suite  3100 
Wa.shlngton   D  C  20024. 

D.   (61    $500  01       E    (91    $220.89. 

A.  Cox.  Lanford  *  Brown  21  Dupcr.t  Circle 
NW.  Washington.  DC  20036 

B.  Association  of  Research  Libraries  1527 
New  Hampshire  Avenue  NW..  Washington, 
DC   20036. 

A  Cox.  Lanford  &•  Brown  21  D:.ipont  Circle 
N"^V  ,    Washington.    DC.    20036 

B  The  National  Collegiate  Athletic  Asso- 
ciation. US  Highway  50  and  Nail  Avetv.e 
PO   Box  1906.  Shawnee  Mission   Kan^    66222 

E    >9 ,    $3  50. 


A  William  J  Cox,  1707  L  Street  N^W,,  Suite 
4O0    Washington,  DC    20036 

B  National  Committee  for  a  Hum.an  Life 
Amendment.  Inc..  1707  L  Street  NW  Suite 
400.  Washington    DC.  20036. 

D.   (6i    $6,747.22.     E.   t9)   $1,321.27. 
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A  fi.>v;er  C  Cramton,  Cornell  I>aw  School, 
Ithaca,   N  Y     14850. 

B  Legal  tJervlces  Corp.  733  15th  dtreet  NTV.. 
Washington.  DC.  20005;  Cornell  Law  School, 
Ithaca,   NT.   14850  . 

D.  (6)   tl45      E.  (9)  $12990  | 

A  wur.iwn  M.  Crane.  1619  Maaeachusetta 
Aveiuip  NW  ,  Waahlngton.  DC.  20036. 

B  American  Paper  Institute.  Inc.,  260 
Mani-kin  Avenue.  New  York,  N.Y.  10016. 


A  Robert  W.  Crawford,  1626  I  Street  NW.. 
Washington.  DC. 

B.  Association  of  General  Merchandise 
Chains.  Inc  ,  1625  I  Street  NW..  Waahlngton. 
:■>  C.  20006 

O.  (6)   •349.14      E.  (9)  (1.000. 

A  vV!U!!ui;  i)  (  ruwrord.  400  First  Street 
NW  .  N      H,' '    AuMiigton.  DC.  30001. 

H  M-  •;  — '  (!  .f  Railway  Carmen  of  the 
I'rii'.Mi  state.s  and  Canada.  4939  Adatn  Street. 
K.u:  .a.^  City.  Mo.  64112. 

U    (6)  •1.470. 

.\  ,lamf>.t  n  Cregan.  491  National  Preas 
H'l  :  i;:v'    'A  I  hlngton.  D.C.  20048. 

B.  N  I-  r  I  Newspaper  Association.  491 
Natloni.     i  :    ,.;    Building,    Washington.    D.C. 

2''X145 


&:    (9)   t82.88. 


1 


A  !'  II  Croft,  2000  MaaaachusettA  Avenue 
NW  ,   Washington.  DC.  20036 

B  American  Short  I.lne  Railroad  Associa- 
tion. 2000  Massachusetts  Avenue  NW..  Wash- 
ington. DC.  20036 

D.    (6)    (LOSO.     E.   (9)    •1.167.42. 

A.  H.  C.  Crotty,  Brotherhood  of  Mainte- 
nance of  Way  Employes.  12060  Woodward 
Avenue.  Detroit.  Mich.  48203. 


A.  Jack  A.  Crowder.  American  Textile  Mati- 
urartiirers.  Institute.  Inc..  Suite  1001.  1160 
17th  Street  NW  .  Washington.  DC.  20036. 

B.  American  Textile  Manufacturers  Insti- 
tute. 400  South  Tryon  Street.  Suite  2124. 
Charlotte.  N.C.  28285 

D.  (6)  Jl.SOO.     E.  (9)  $97. 

A.  James  M.  Cuble.  133  C  Street  SE  ,  Waah- 
lu^ton,  DC.  20003 

B.  Congress  Watch.  133  C  Street  SE.,  Wash- 
Irigton.  DC    20003. 

D.  (6)   $2,500.  I 

A  Barrv  ^T  Cullen.  1620  I  Street  NW., 
Suite  700,  Washington,  DC   20006 

B.  International  Paper  Co  .  1620  I  Street 
NW    Suite  700,  Washington.  DC.  20006. 

t)      6)   $150      E.    (9)   •126.  C 


A  Wiuiam  E  Cumberland.  1126  16th  Street 
NW     Washington.  DC   20006 

B.  Mortgage  Bankers  Association  of  Amer- 
ica. 1125  16th  Street  NW  .  Washington.  D.C. 
2(X)06.  J 

D.    (6)   •394      E.    (9)  •l.ise.  | 


A.  Cummins  Engine   Co.,   Inc..  JOOO  Fifth 

Street.  Columbus.  Ind.  47201.  j 

E.    (9)   $16,183.  t 

A.  Frank  Cummlngs.  1819  H  Street  NW.. 
Suite  1175.  Washington.  DC.  20006. 

B.  Institute  of  Electrical  &  Electronics  En- 
gineers. 345  East  47th  Street,  New  York.  NY. 

10017. 

D.    (6)   •1,500. 

A.  John  T  Curran.  905  leth  Street  NW., 
Washington.  DC.  20006. 

B  Laborers'  International  Union  of  North 
America.  AFL-CIO,  906  16th  Street  NW.. 
Wstshlngton.  DC.  20006. 

D     6 1  ♦0.979.23.     E.  (9)  $2,739.90. 

A.  Everett  E.  Cutter,  620  Southwest  Fifth 
Avenue  BuUdlng,  Suite  912,  Portland  Oreg. 
97204  i 


i 

i 


B.  Oregon  Railroad  Assticiatlon.  620  South- 
west Fifth  Avenue  BuUdlng.  Suite  912,  Port- 
land. Oreg    97204. 

E.    (9)   $179.73. 

A.  Cystic  Fibrosis  Foundation.  3379  Peach- 
tree  Road  NE..  Atlanta,  Oa  30326 
E.    (9|    •I?, 17294 

A.  William  Kay  Dalnes,  1616  H  Street  NW., 
Washington,  DC    20006 

B.  American  Retail  Federation,  1616  H 
Street  NW  ,  Washington,  DC.  20006. 

D     (6)    •1.850.     E.    (9)    ^194 

A.  Dairymen.  Inc..  604  Portland  Building, 
200  West  Broadway,  LouUvUle.  Ky    40202 

B.  (9)   •28193 

A.  Thomas  A  Daly.  1101  16th  Street  NW.. 
Washington.  DC  20036. 

B.  National  Soft  Drink  Association.  1101 
16th  Street  NW..  Waahlngton.  D.C.  20036. 

A.  David  S.  Danlelson.  1730  M  Street  NW  . 
Washington.  DC    20036. 

B.  American  Optometrlc  Association,  c  o 
Alvln  Levin.  OD..  120  South  Hanover  Street. 
Carlisle.  Pa    17013. 

A.  Joan  E.  Dannenbaum.  1707  L  Street 
NW.  Suite  515.  Wa.shlngton,  DC    20036 

B.  Association  of  Media  Producers,  1707  L 
Street  NW  .  Suite  615,  Washington,  D.C. 
20036 

D.  (6)  92,500      E   (9)  9300. 

A.  Danzansky.  Dickey.  Tydlngs,  Quint  tc 
Gordon,  1120  Connecticut  Avenue  NW , 
Washington,  DC    20036. 

B.  Potomac  Electric  Power  Co  .  1900  Penn- 
sylvania    Avenue     NW.,     Washington.     DC 

D.  (6)  •1.110.     E.  (8)  •l.UO. 

A  Stephen  I  Danzansky,  1120  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW  ,  Washington.  DC    20036 

B.  Potomac  Electric  Power  Co  .  1900  Penn- 
sylvania Avenue,  Waahlngton.  DC.  20006: 
Danzansky.  Dickey,  Tydlngs.  Quint  &  Gordon. 
1120  Connecticut  Avenue  NW  .  Washington 
DC   20036 

D.  (6)  •88  84.     E.  (9)  $88  84 

A.  Fred  E.  Darling.  110  Maryland  Avenue 
NE  ,  Suite  511.   Washington.  DC.   20002 

B.  Noncomlssloned  Officers  Association  of 
the  USA.  (NCOA).  PO.  Box  2268,  San  An- 
tonio. Tex   78298 

D.  (6)  •356. 

A.  Philip  J  Daugherty,  816  16th  Street  NW.. 
Washington.  DC    20006. 

B  Industrial  Union  Department.  AFI^-CIO, 
815  16th  Street  NW  ,  Waahlngton,  DC.  20006. 

D.  (6)  ^3,774.     E.  (9)  $168.47. 


A.  A  R.  DavU,  16216  Charlotte  Avenue,  San 
Jose.  Calif. 

B.  (9)   •12.60. 


A.  Charles  W.  Davis,  1  First  National  Plaza. 
No.  6200:  Chicago,  ni  60603. 

B.  Bankers  Life  &  Casualty  Co..  4444  Law- 
rence Avenue.  Chicago,  ni.  60630. 

A.  Charles  W.  Davis,  1  First  National  Plaza 
No.  6200:  Chicago,  ni  60603. 

B  The  First  National  Bank  of  Chicago,  1 
First  National  Plaza.  Chicago.  111.  60670. 

D.   (6)   81.100.     E.  (9)   $10. 

A.  Charles  W.  I>avls.  1  First  National  I'laza 
No.  5200:  Chicago.  111.  60603 

B.  Inland  Steel  Co  ,  30  West  Monroe  Street. 
Chicago,  ni    60603 

D.  (6)   •leo.     E.  (9)   •5807. 

A  Charles  W  Davis.  1  First  National  Plaza. 
No.  5200:  Chicago,  HI.  60603 

B.  The  Myron  Stratton  Home,  P  O.  Box 
1178,  Colorado  Springs,  Colo.  80901. 

D.  (6)  •460.     E   (9)  $2no  25. 


A  Charle«  W  Davis.  1  First  National  Plaza, 
No    .')2i)0.   (."hlcaK'u,    111     «<->6'i.i 

B  National  A.ss>K'la".Mn  o.'  Independent  In- 
surerH,  'J6<H)  River  Koful.  Deb  Plalnes.  HI. 
60O18. 

D    (6)    •2,200 

A.  Charles  w  Du-.  i.  :  P"lr,"  Nati-na:  I'.hj-a. 
No.   5200,   Chicago.    11!     6u6!n 

B.  Northwest  Indii.-.T1.-..  !nc  ,  63uu  Sears 
Tower,  Chicago.  Ill    tv<r„>H 

D    1 6)  $125.     E    iw  i   $:,S  07, 

A.  Charle.-,  w    i>h;1s.  1  First  National  Plaza, 

No    5200,   CI  !   n.-,    III.  60603. 

B.  PtN,p;r.s  (  ,ii.^  Co..  122  South  MlchlKai; 
Avenue.  CM    iu'"    i;:    R'i603 

D.   1 6     !.:  l'".i       K      \i     e,S8  t'ti 

A.  Charlw  W  Dn,:  ,  :  F'.r^:  NHt!.i;ai  Plaxa. 
No    6200,   ChlcaKO,   111.  6O60J 

H    -Sesirs    Roebuck  i  Co  ,  Sears  Tower.  Chi- 
cago,   in     60606 
E    .9  I    $377  86 

-A  Chaj-.es  W  Idul,.  !  f.iTit  National  Plai'.a. 
No.  6200.  Chicago,  111.  60603. 

B.  Trans  Union  Corp..  90  HaJf  Dav  Road, 
Lincolnshire,  ni.  60015. 

D.  (6)  ^126.     E.  (9)  •68.07. 

A.  Charlea  W.  Davis.  1  First  National  Plaza. 
No.  6200,  Chicago.  111.  60603. 

B  United  Insurance  Co.,  1  tAu,',  Wa.  ker 
Drive.  Chicago.  Ill    60601 

A.  David  R  Davl.5.  Indiana  Petroleum 
Council.  Division  of  API.  714  Harrison  Bulld- 
ln>?.  Indianapolis.  Ind   46204 

B.  American  Petroleum  In.stltute.  2101  L 
Street   NW..    Washington.    DC.    20037. 

D    (6)    ^62105.     E.   (9)   •582  09. 

A.  George  R.  Davis.  100  Iridliiiiu  A\enue 
NW..   No    403.   Washington.   D.C     20CK11 

B  Amalgamated  Transit  Union.  National 
Capital  Local  Division  689.  100  Indiana  Ave- 
nue NW.,  No.  403.  Washington.  DC   20001 


A.  Ovid  R.  Davis.  P.O.  Drawer  1734,  A'iKiita, 
Ga.  30301 

B.  The  Coca-Cola  Co.,  P.O.  Drawer  1734, 
Atlanta.  Ga    30301 

D    i6)  $125      E.  (9)  «280 

A  R  Hi;t..:i  Oil-.  U,  Ifil,'")  H  .Street  NW.. 
WaalUngton,  DC.  20062. 

B.  Chamber  of  Commerce  oT  Die  I'  .s  a  , 
1615  H  Street  NW      Waahlngton    nc    2iX.i62. 

D,  (6)  $30.     K    li.     «,S 

A.  Thomas  A  Davis,  1776  F  .Street  NW. 
Washington.  DC    20006. 

B.  American  Horse  Council.  Inc  .  1700  K 
Street  NW  .   Wafihln»-V>n    DC    20006 

D.  (6)   $l,.'i60      E    (9)   $500S 


A.  Thomas  A  Davis,  177^  r  S'tpi-'  NW  . 
Washington,  DC    20006 

B  The  Chicago  Board  .r  i  rade  I,ft.Sal!e  at 
Jackson,  Chicago,  111    606O4 

D.    (6)    •2.291.66,      E.    (91    $224  08. 


A.  Thomas  A  Davis,  1776  F  Street  NW  , 
Washington.  DC.  20006 

B  Florida  Power  A-  Light  Co..  P.O.  Box 
01300.   Miami.   Fla.   33101 

D.  (6i    $167  18       E    (9l    »21  96. 

A  Thomas  A  Da.-!«  !  "n  P  Ptrfet  N\^' . 
Washington.  DC.  200on 

B.  Jockeys"  Guild,  Inc..  555  Fifth  Avenue. 
New  York.  NY    10017. 

E.  (9)    $75.60 

A.  Thomas  A  DavU,  1776  P  Street  N"W  . 
Washington.  DC    20006. 

B.  National  Corp.  for  Hou.'^lna  Partiier.'^htps, 
1133  15th  Street  NW  ,  Wtu^hlnpton.  DC. 
20006 

D      (6)     fl,.'il4f>6       E      (9i     $44.95. 
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A  Thomas  A  DevU.  1776  F  Street  NW  , 
Wa.■^hlnpt<1n.  DC    20O06 

B  The  National  Life  &  Accident  Iii.surance 
C'.     et    al  .    National    Life    Center,    NashvlUe. 

'!,•:>.:.    37250 

U.   [6)    $207  Rl        E  i9l    $f>8  &< 

A  Walter  L  Davis,  1775  K  Street  NW  , 
Washington.  DC    20006 

n.  Retail  Clerks  Internallnnal  A.ssoclatlon, 
APT  CIO.  1775  K  Street  NW  ,  Washington, 
U  C     20006 

D     i6)    $760 

A  Charles  W  Day  Ford  Motor  Co..  815 
Connecticut  A\enne  NW  Wa-shlngtou.  D  C 
20006. 

B.  Ford  Motor  Co.,  Dearborn    Mich    4812!. 

D    (61   $650       E.  (9)   $482 


A  J.  Edward  Day  21  Diipont  Circle  NW.. 
W.tshlnfTton,   D  C    20036 

B  .A.s.soclatlon  Third-Class  Mall  Users.  1725 
K    S-reet    NW  .    Wsishlngton,    D.C.    20006 

A  J.  Edward  Day,  21  Dupont  Circle  NW., 
Wiishlngtcn.  DC.  20036. 

B.  Electronic  Industries  As.wdatlon,  Con- 
sumer Electronics  Group.  2001  Eye  Street 
NW  ,  Washington    DC   20006 


A  John  Russell  Deane  JIT.  1128  16th  Street 
NW,  Washington   DC   20036 

B-  Specialty  Equipment  Manufacturers 
Avscx-latlon,  11001  East  Valley  Mall,  Suite  204. 
tl  Monte.  Calif.  91734 

D    (6)  $300.     E.  (9)  $5.46. 

A.  Gaston  de  Beam.  Hoffmann -La  Roche. 
Inc  ,  1775  K  Street  NW  ,  Suite  300.  Washing- 
ton. DC.  20006 

B.  Hoffmann-lA  Rcx-he,  Inc  .  340  Klngsland 
Street,  Nutley,  N  J    07110 

A.  Tony  T.  Dechant. 

B.  The  Farmers"  Educational  fi  Co-Opera- 
tive  Union  of  America,  P  O  Box  39251,  Den- 
ver, Colo.;  1012  14th  Street  N'W .  Wa-shlng- 
ton,  DC. 

D,   (6)    $5,000  E.   (9i    1183  83 

A  DeHart  &  Brolde,  Inc  ,  1505  22d  Street 
NW  ,  Wa6hlngU>n,  DC  20037 

B  Council  on  Foundations,  888  Seventh 
Avenue,  New  York.  NY    1001-). 

D.   (6)    $210.  E.   (9)    $28 

».  DeHart  A;  Brolde.  Inc  .  1505  22d  Street 
NW     Washington.  D  C    20037 

B  Kansas  City  So\ithern  Industries,  Inc.. 
114  West  nth  Street,  Kansas  City,  Mo.. 
«4  ■    «■> 

:)      >■,)   f35i        F    I'j,    $25  70. 

•\  DeHiirt  .V  Brolde.  Inc  .  1505  22d  Street 
NW     Wafhlnfm,  DC    20037 

H  Re'^ordiii?  Indr,s»-rv  A.s.sfx-lat Ion  of  Amer- 
ica, Inc..  1  East  57th  Street,  New  York.  NY. 
10022. 

D.   (6)    $1,925       E    (9)    J81  40 

».  Dfllart  K-  Brolde  Inc  ,  1505  22d  Street 
NW     Wfv-hlnetr)n,  D  C    20037. 

H  Recycled  Paperboard  Division  of  the 
American  Paper  Institute,  260  Madison  Ave- 
nue, New  York,  NY    lOOlC. 

D.  (6)  $210. 

A.  Paul  H  Del-nney,  .Ir  Suite  1111.  1747 
Pennsylvania  Avenue  NW  Washintrton,  D  C. 
20006 

B.  Cargin,  Inc  .  Cart-l!;  Building  Minneap- 
olis. Minn.  55402. 

D.  (6^   »5.319.03     E.  (9)   $1  000 


A.  John  I,.  Delano.  Box  1172.  Helena.  Mont. 
59601. 

B  Montana  Railroad  .\ssuclatlon.  Box  1172. 
Helena.  Mont    59601 

E    (9J  $1,303.15. 


A.  Delson  i-  Gordon.  230  Park  Avenue. 
New    York.   N.Y     10017. 

B  All  American  Citizens  With  Property 
Expropriated  by  Czechoslovetkla  (Mrs.  Mia 
IjC  Comle.  et  al.)  , 

E     <9\    $10,045-23. 

A  Ray  Denlson.  815  16th  Street,  N*W., 
Washington.  DC. 

B  .American  Federation  of  Labor  &  Con- 
gress of  Industrial  Organizations,  815  16th 
Street  NW  ,  Washington,  DC. 

D-  (61   $8,483.50.     E.  (9)  $491.19. 


A.  John  H  Denman.  Missouri  Oil  Council. 
a  division  of  API.  208  Madison  Street.  Jeffer- 
son City,  Mo  65101, 

B  American  Petroleum  Institute,  2101  L 
Street  NW  .  Wa-shlngton,  DC.  20037. 

D    i6i   $360       E    (9 1   $8. 

A.  Dar.iel  B.  Denning,  1025  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW  .  Suite  700,  Washington,  DC 
20036, 

B  Gulf  Oil  Corp,  P  O,  Box  1166  Pittsburgh. 
Pa.  15230 

D    (6)  $625      E    (9)  $200. 


A.  Claude  J.  Desautels,  Suite  811,  1725  K 
Street    N'W  .   Washington,   DC.   20006 

B,  American  Society  of  Composers.  Authors 
f;  Publishers.  1  Lincoln  Plaza,  New  York, 
N  Y.  10023 

A  Claude  J  Desauiels.  Suite  811,  1725  K 
.Street   NW..   Washington,   DC.   20006. 

B  Flavor  &  Extract  Manufacturers  Associa- 
tion of  the  United  States,  900  17th  Street 
NW  .  Washlnpton,  D  C- 

A  Claude  J  Desautels,  Suite  811.  1725  K 
Street    NW..   Wa-shlngton,   DC,   20006. 

B  Merrill  Lynch  Pierce.  Fenner  &  Smith. 
Inc,   1   Liberty  Plaza,  New  York.  NY.   10006. 


A.  Pamela  Deuel.  Room  731,  1346  Con- 
necticut Avenue  NW..  Washington,  D.C 
20036 

B  Environmental  Action.  Room  731,  1346 
Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  DC 
20036 

D      6^   $942  31 


A  R  Daniel  Devlin,  TYana  World  Airlines. 
Inc  ,  1000  16th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  DC 
200*^6 

B.  Trans  World  Airlines,  Inc.,  605  Third 
Avenue.  New  York,  N.Y.  10016. 

D-  (6i  $190 

A.  Dewev,  Ballantlne.  Bushby.  Palmer  & 
Wood.  1,76  F  Street  NW..  Washington.  DC 
20006 

B  American  Can  Co.  American  Lane, 
Greenwich.  Conn   06830. 

E     f9i  $102.80- 


A,  Ralph  B  Dewey.  1150  17th  Street  NW.. 
Suite  1109-  Washlnpton,  DC.  20036 

B  Pacific  Gas  &  Electric  Co  ,  77  Beale 
Street.  San   Francisco,  Calif.  94106. 

D    i6i  $5,098.50.     E    (9)  $2.572  51. 


A  John  M.  Dtckerman.  John  Dlckerman  & 
Associates.  1730  Rhode  Island  Avenue  N'W  , 
Washington.  D  C,  20036, 

B.  National  Lumber  &  BuUdlng  Material 
Dealers  Association,  1990  M  Street  NW  ,  Suite 
350.  Washington,  DC   20036 

D.  (6)  $9,454.22-     E    !9i  $189-60 

A  John  R  Dlerker.  1150  :7tb  Street  NW  . 
Washington,  D.C.  20036, 

B  McDonnell  Douglas  Corp  ,  P  O  Box  516. 
St.  Louis.  Mo.  63166 

D.  (6)   $300,      E.  (9)   $162.80. 

A  Timothy  V  A  DUlon.  1730  Rhode  Island 
Avenue   NW."   Washington.   DC    20036 

B  Department  of  Water  Resources.  State 
of  California.  PO  Box  388  Sacramento, 
Calif.  95802 

D.  (61  $2,300.85.     E,  (9:  $200.85, 

A.  Michael  F.  Dlneen.  Lumbermens  Mu- 
tual Casualty  Co..  1511  K  Street  N'W.,  Wash- 
ington. DC,  20005 

B.  Lumbermens  Mutual  Casualty  Cc  Long 
Grove.  Ill   60049 

D.  (6)   $1,600, 

A     Disabled    Officers    A&scx;:ation.    16:2    K 
Street    N"W.,    Washlng^on,    DC     20006. 
E    (9)  $3,838-70- 

A.  Dennis  C  Dlx,  1725  K  Street  NW.  Suite 
903,  Washington.  DC  20006 

B.  Outdoor  Power  Equipment  Institute. 
Inc..  1725  K  Street  NW.,  Suite  903.  Washing- 
ton. DC  20006, 

D.    i6i  $498.      E.    i9i  $498 

A.  James  F.  Doherty.  1717  Massachusetts 
Avenue  NW..  No.  701.  Washington,  DC   20036. 

B.  Group  Health  Association  of  America, 
Inc.,  1717  Massachusetts  Avenue  NW.,  No. 
701.  Washington,  DC   20036. 

D    (6i  $7,796.25.     E.  (9)  $342.92. 


A  DGA  International.  Inc.  1225  19th 
Street  NW  .  W^ashlngton    DC.  20036 

B  KrauRS-MafTel  AG,  Krauss-MafTel- 
Strasse  2,  Munich,  West  Germany 

D,  .'6  1   $2  109  04       E    (91   $1,147  75 

A  DG.A  International,  Inc..  1225  19th 
Street   N*W  ,   Washlnpton,   DC  20036 

B  Soclete  Natlonale  Industrlelle  Aero- 
spatiale, 37,  Boulevard  de  Montmorency, 
75781  Paris  France 

D    (61   $20,390       E    (9)   $74,971  02 

A  Charles  J  DlBona,  2101  L  Street  NW.. 
Washington,  D  C,  20037. 

B.  American  Petroleum  Institute.  2101  L 
Street   N\V..   Washington,   DC    20037 


A.  John  D.  Doherty,  Jr.  900  17th  Street 
NW.,  Washington.  DC   20006 

B.  The  Chase  Manhattan  Bank  National 
Association.  1  Chase  Manhattan  Plaza.  New 
York.  NY,  10015. 

D,  (6i  $63.     E    (9i  $18-98 

A  Robert  C  Dolan.  1140  Connecticut  Ave- 
nue N'T^'..  Suite  1010,  Washington,  DC  20036 

B  National  Association  of  Electric  Cc  . 
1140  Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Suite  1010. 
Washington.  D.C,  20036. 

D.  i6>   $337.50-      E    tp     $8720. 

A.  Domestic  Wildcatters  Association.  900 
First  City  National  Bank  Building.  Houston, 
Tex.  77002 

D.  i6l  •117.500     E    (9i  $30,590.48 

A,  Leo  J  Donahue.  230  Southern  Building. 
Washington.  DC    20005  

B  American  Association  of  Nurserymen. 
230  Southern  Building,  Washington.  DC. 
20005. 


A,  Richard  M,  Donaldson.  1735  Midland 
Building.  Cleveland.  Ohio  44115. 

B  The  Standard  Oil  Co  i  an  Ohio  corpora- 
tion). Midland  Buidllng,  Cleveland.  Ohio 
44115 

D    i6i   $75 

A  Gary  W  Donnelly.  1315  l6th  Street  NW.. 
Washington.  DC    20036. 

B.  National  Limstone  Institute  Inc  1315 
16th   Street   NW  ,   Washington.   DC    20036 

E    (9 1    $21  60 

A.  James  A  Dorsch.  1701  K  Street  N"W  , 
Washington,  DC 

B  Health  Insurance  .Association  of  .Amer- 
ica. Inc  ,  1701  K  Street  NW  .  Washington. 
DC 

D     (61    $196,86      E     i9'    $89.97. 
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A  Richard  Morgan  Downey,  2^0  M  Street 
NW  .  Washington,  DC.  20036.        I 

B.  Common  Cause,  2030  M  Street  NW.. 
Washington,  DC.  20036.  f 

D.  (6)   •2,000.01.  I 

A.  P.  Raymond  Downs,  1801  K:Street  NW., 
Suite  1104,  Washington,  DC.  200(J6. 

B.  The  Procter  &  Gamble  Manufacturing 
Co..  301  East  Sixth  Street,  Cincinnati,  Ohio 

4  5201.  ; 

A.  James  E.  Drake,  1776  K  Street  NW.. 
Washington,  DC.  30006. 

B.  American  Medical  Assoclatloa,  635  North 
Uearbom  Street.  Chicago.  Ill   606M). 

D.  (6)  $2,502.     E.  (9)  $648.         / 

A  Andrew  Drance.  room  611.  2425  Wilson 
BoulevBrd.  Arlington.  Va  22201. 

B.  Media  General.  Inc..  333  ^ast  Grace 
Street.  Richmond,  Va  23219.  £ 

D.  (6)  $706.50.     E.  (9)  »98.e6.    | 

A  Thomas  E.  Drumm.  Jr  ,  1739  Rhode  Is- 
land Avenue  NW.,  Washington.  DC.  20036. 

B.  Macmlllan,  Inc.,  1730  Rhode  Island  Ave- 
nue N  W  ,  Washington.  DC   20036. 

D.  (6)  $400.     E,  (9)  $1,300. 

A.  Franklin  B.  Dryden.  1776  K  Street  NW.. 
Washington.  DC.  20006. 

B.  The  Tobacco  Institute.  Inc..  1776  K 
Street  NW..  Washington,  DC.  20006 

D    (6)   $500.      E.   ;9)  $130 


A.  Lawrence   M    Dubln.    1    First   National 
Plaza.  No.  5200.  Chicago.  111.  60603. 

B.  Peoples   Gas   Co..    122   South  Michigan 
Avenue.  Chicago,  HI.  60603. 

D.  (6)   $2,100.     E.  (9)  $68.06. 

A.  Evelyn    I>ubrow.    1710   Broadway    New 
York.  N.Y.  10019. 

B.  International  Ladles'  Garment  Workers- 
Union.  1710  Broadway.  New  York,  NY    10019 

D.  (6)  $4.88645.     E.  (9)  $3,126  16 


A.  WUllam  E.  Duke.  1025  Connecticut  Ave- 
nue NW..  Washington.  DC   2003f. 

B  Atlantic  Rlchfleld  Co..  515  S«uth  Flower 
Street.  Los  Angeles.  Calif.  90071.  i 

A  Robert  A.  DuLong.  1421  Pea^tree  Street 
NE  .  Suite  201.  Atlanta.  Oa.  3030ft 

B.  National  As-soclatlon  of  MaBiufacturer.s 
1776  P  Street  NW..  Washington.  DC   20006 

D.  (6)  $1,562.60.     E.  (9)  $23.4<| 

A.  Douglas  O.  Dunn,  NorthernENatural  Gas 
Co..  1133  15lh  Street  NW..  Rooi*  603.  Wash- 
ington. DC.  20005.  I 

B  Northern  Natural  Ga.s  Co  .',  2223  Dodge 
Street.  Omaha.  Nebr.  68102.  I 

D.  (6)  $1,500.  I 

A.  J.  D.  Durand.  1725  K  Street  IKW..  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  20006.  4 

B.  Association  of  Oil  Pipe  Lljes  1725  K 
Street  NW..  Washington.  DC   20*)6 

E.  (8) $985.  T 

A.  L.  L.  Duxbury.  Burllngtoa  Northern. 
Inc..  Suite  606.  2000  L  Street  NW..  Washing- 
ton. DC.  20036. 

B.  Burlington  Northern,  Inc.,  176  East 
Fifth  Street.  St.  Paul,  Minn.  65101i 

D.  (6)    $775.12.     E.    (9)    $337. 14^ 

A.  Henry  I.  Dworshak.  1100  Rlnf  Building 
Washington.  DC.  20036.  i 

B.  American  Mining  Congress,  ill 00  Ring 
Building.  Washington.  DC.  20036); 

A.  Jean  F.  Dye,  2466  Stratford  Rbad,  Cleve- 
land Heights.  Ohio  44118.  | 

B.  National  Congress  of  ParenA  &  Teach- 
ers. 700  North  Rush  Street.  Chicago,  111 
60611.  ^ 

E.  (9)  $481.35. 


A  A.  Blakeman  Early,  Room  731.  1346  Con- 
necticut Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
20036. 

B.  Environmental  Action.  Room  731.  1346 
Connecticut  Avenue  NW..  Washington,  D.C. 
20036. 

D.  (6)  $1,61538. 

A.  Jack  D.  Early,  The  Madlaon  Building, 
1165  16th  Street  NW..  Washington.  DC.  20005. 

B.  National  Agricultural  Chemicals  As- 
sociation, The  Madison  BuUdlng,  1156  16th 
Street  N.W..   Washington,   DC.   20005 

A  Roy  W.  Easley,  1735  DeSales  Street  NW.. 
Washington,  DC.  20036 

B.  Association  of  Maximum  Service  Tele- 
casters,  Inc.,  1736  DeSales  Street  NW..  Wash- 
ington. DC  20036. 

A    East-West  Trade  Council.  1700  Pennsyl- 
vania Avenue  NW..  Washington.  DC.  20006. 
D.  (6)  $800.     E.  (9)  $871.50 

A  Donald  R  Ebe.  1800  K  Street  NW..  Suite 
800,  Washington.  DC.  20006. 

B.  The  Goodyear  Tire  &  Rubber  Co.. 
Akron,  Ohio  44316. 

A.  Robert  E.  Ebel,  Enserch  Energy,  Inc  , 
1026  Connecticut  Avenue  NW  ,  Suite  1206. 
Washington.  DC.  20036. 

B.  Enserch  Corp  .  301  South  Hardwood. 
Dallas.  Tex.  75201. 

D.  (6)  $1,460.     E.  (9)  $1,080. 

A.  N  Boyd  Ecker.  1 100  Connecticut  Avenue 
NW  .  Washington.  DC.  20036 

B  Mobil  on  Corp.,  150  Ea«t  42d  Street. 
NY.  10017. 

D.  (6)  $1,600.     E.  (9)  $20.40. 

A  Daniel  J.  Edelman.  Inc  .  1730  Pennsyl- 
vania Avenue  NW  .  Washington.  DC.  20006. 

B.  American  Safety  Belt  Council.  271  North 
Avenue.  New  Rochelle.  NY.  10801. 

D.  (6)  $1,500.       E.  (9)  $26  10. 

A.  Daniel  J.  Edelman.  Inc  .  1730  Pennsyl- 
vania  Avenue    NW .    Washington.   D.C. 

B.  Optical  Manufacturers  Association.  1730 
North  Lynn  Street.  Arlington.  Va.  22219. 

D.  (6)  $760      E.  (9)  $31.80. 

A.  Edelman  International  Corp..  1730 
Pennsylvania  Avenue  NW  .  Washington.  DC 

B  .\erospatlale,  c  o  DGA  International. 
1226  19th  Street  NW .  Washington.  DC. 
20036. 

D.  (6)  $30,900.     E.  (9)  $14,247.40 

A.  Edelman  International  Corp .  1730 
Pennsylvania  Avenue  NW..  Washington.  DC. 
20006. 

B  Republic  of  Turkey.  1606  23d  Street 
NW  ,  Washington.  DC    30008 

D.    (6)    $3,110.     E.    (9)    $100.25. 


A.  William  R  Edgar,  1025  Connecticut  Ave- 
nue NW  .  Suite  1215.  Washington.  DC.  20036. 

B.  General  Aviation  Manufacturers  Asso- 
ciation. 1025  Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Suite 
1215.  Washlnirton.  DC.  20036 

D.   (6)  $1,884.61 

A.  Arthur  B  Edgeworth.  Jr  .  1709  New  York 
Avenue  NW..  Suite  801,  Washington.  DC. 
20006. 

B.  United  States  League  of  Savings  Associ- 
ations,  111   East  Wacker  Drive,  Chicago.  Ill 

D.   (6)  $2,437.50. 

A.  J.  Rodney  Edwards  260  Madison  Ave- 
nue. New  York.  NY.  10016. 

B  American  Paper  Institute.  Inc.,  260 
Madl.son  Avenue.  New  York.  N.Y.  10016. 


A.  John  P  Edwards.  1030  15th  Street  NW.. 
Suite  720.  Washington,  D.C   20005. 


B.  Caterpillar  Tractor  Co..    100   Northeast 
Adams  Street.  Peoria.  111.  61629. 
D.    (6)  $2,500.     E     (9)   $1,445.94. 

A.  Jonathan  W.  Edwards.  507  Second  Street 
NE..  Washington.  DC.  20002. 

B.  The  Navajo  Nation.  Window  Rock,  Ariz. 
86615. 

A.  Jonathan  W.  Edwards,  507  Second  Street 
NE  ,  Washington.  DC.  20002. 

B.  Portland  General  Electric  Co.,  621 
Southwest  Alder  Street,  Portland,  Oreg. 
97206. 

A.  Macon  T.  Edwards.  1030  16th  Street 
NW.,  Suite  700.  Washington,  D.C.  20005. 

B.  National  Cotton  Council  of  America, 
P.O.  Box  12285,  MemphU,  Tenn.  38112. 

D.  (6)    $437.60.     E.   (9)   $4874. 

A.  J.  C.  B  Ehrlnghaus.  Jr..  1600  South 
Eads  Street.  Arlington,  Va. 

B  The  Tobacco  Institute.  1776  K  Street 
NW..  Washington.  DC. 

D.   (6)    $175. 

A.  Thomas  Ehrllch.  733  15th  Street  NW., 
Washington.  DC.  20005. 

B.  Legal  Services  Corp..  733  18th  Street 
NW..  Washington.  DC.  20005. 

D.  (6)   $324.     E.   (9)   $20.26. 

A.  Harmon  L.  Elder.  2000  L  Street  NW.. 
Washington.  DC.  20036. 

B  Wilson  E.  Hamilton  &  Associates,  Inc.. 
2000  L  Street  NW .  Washington.  DC  (for 
United  SUtes  Industrial  CovmcU.  Nashville. 
Tenn.) . 

D.  (6)  $250.     E.  (9)  $239.21. 


A.  George  K.  Ellades.  1501  W!'..s.  r.  B  i>- 
vard,  Arllnirton.  Va  2220P 

B.  Impf'-''-'!  Ha-'!v.  .k!  PrtxlurtB  A-ssocla- 
tion.  Inc.,  ;  -  :  u  .s  :  H...uevar<l.  Arlington. 
Va.  33208. 

D.  (6)  $700.     E.  (9)  $695. 


A  Charles  W.  Elliott,  V.;.s>  .iiv-.n  Prtro- 
leum  Oouncll,  Division  of  A!':  .'"i  West  Main 
StreC't.  Room  703.  Madison.   Wi-;    53703 

B.  American  Petroleum  Inst ;•  ;•<»  j:oi  L 
Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  2<>J37 

D.   (6)    $13296.     E.  (9)   $20.32. 

A.  John  Doyle  Elliott.  6500  Q-.v.nrv  .ct,reet, 
Hyattsvllle,  Md.  20784 


A.  Ruth  Bowdev  Elliott,  6500  Qulncy  Street, 
HyattsvUle.  Md  20784. 

D.  (6)    $1,407.50.     E.   (9)    $994.28 

A.  El  Paso  LNO  Co.,  P.O.  Box  2185,  Hous- 
ton, Tex.  77001. 

E.  (9)   $6,749. 


A.  Emergency  Committee  for  ."i;!  <•-"  aan 
Trade.  1211  Connecticut  AvenvK-  NW  .v  .  .- 
Ington.  DC  20036 

D.  (6)    $1,048.37.     E.    (9)    5:.;.74  71. 

A.  Emerson  Electric  Co..  8100  FlorlasaQt, 
St.  Louis.  Mo.  63136 

E.  (9)    $1.36717 

A.  William  Emerson.  IIIW.  Inc..  2O30  M 
Street  NW..  Washington.  DC.  20036 

B.  TRW.  Inc  .  23555  Euclid  Avenue.  Cleve- 
land, Ohio  44117. 

D.  (6)    $1,000. 

A  Richard  W  Emory.  1800  Mercantile  Bank 
and  Trust  Bi'lldlng,  2  Hopkins  Plaza.  B«ltl- 
more.  Md.  21201. 

B.  Maryland  State  Fair  and  Agricultural 
Society.  Inc  ,  Tlmonlum  State  Fair  Grounds. 
Tlmonlum.  Md.  21093. 

E.  (9)    $477.89. 
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A    Employers  Insurance  of  Wausau.  2000 
Westwood  Drive.  Wausau.  Wis.  54401. 
E   (9)  $833.79. 


A.  Energy  Action  Committee,  Inc.,  1523  L 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20005. 
D.  (6)  $12,896.35.     E.  (9)  $32,671.61. 

A.  Gertrude  Engel,  2450  Virginia  Avenue 
NW.,  Washington,  DC.  20037. 

B.  York  Barbell  Co.,  York,  Pa.  17405. 
D.  (6)  $1,950.     E.  (9)  $387.67. 


B.  Carglll.  Inc.,  1200  CarglU  Building,  Min-  B.  American  Postal  Workers  Union,  AFL- 

neapolls,  Minn.  65402.  CIO,  817  14th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.    (6)    $2,500.     E.   (9)    $11.  20005. 

D.    (6)    $6,643.38. 

A.  Robert  J.  Falasca,  1030  15th  Street  NW..  

Washington,  D.C.  A.  Matthew  P.  Fink,   1775  K  Stree:    NW  . 

B.  Americ.in  Seed  Trade  Association,  Suite  Washington,  DC.  20006. 


964,  1030  15th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
D.  (6)  $375. 

A.  Thomas  B.  Farley  II.  2101  L  Street  KTW., 
Washington,  DC.  20037. 

B.  American   Petroleum  Institute,  2101  L 


A  Steven  L.  Engelberg,  Price,  Grove,  Engel-  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20037. 
berg.  &  Fried,  1737  DeSales  Street.  Washing-  D.   (6)    $1,476.     E.    (9)    $93.48. 

toi.,  DC.  20036.  

B.   Legal   Services   Corp..   733    15th   Street  A.  The  Farmers'  Educational  and  Co-Op- 

NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20005:   Price,  Grove,  erative   Union   of   America,   P.O.   Box   39251, 

Engelberg    &     Fried,     1737    DeSales    Street.  Denver,  Colo.;   1012  14th  Street  NW.,  Wash-      Suite  307,  Washington,  DC 


B.  Investment  Company  Institute,  1775  K 
Street  NW  ,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

A.  James  W.  Flnley,  Crown  Zellerbach.  1660 
L  Street  NW.,  Suite  915,  Washington.  DC. 
20036. 

B.  Crown  Zellerbach,  1  Bush  Street,  San 
Francisco,  Calif.  94119. 

E.  (9)  $250. 

A.   Peter  J.  Finnerty,   1730  K  Street  NW., 


Washington.  DC.  20036. 
D.  (6)  $600.     E.  (9)  $32. 


Ington,  D.C. 

D.    (6)    $147,392.13.     E.    (9)    $40,856.25. 


A.  John  R  Englehorn.  P.O.  Box  948.  Stam- 
ford. Conn.  06904. 

B  Texasgulf.  Inc..  200  Park  Avenue.  New 
York.  NY. 

D.  (6)  $2,031.26,     E.  (9)  $518.17. 


B.  RJR  Industries,  Inc.,  401  North  Maine 
Street,  Winston -Salem,  N.C.  27101. 
D.  (6)  $1,000.     E.  (9)  $25. 

A.  R.   Roy   Fausset,    1800   M.   Street   NW.,  

Washington,  D.C.  20036.  A.  Firearms  Lobby  of  America,  329  Pennsyl- 

B.  Preeport    Minerals    Co.,    161    East    42d      vanla  Avenue  SE  ,  Washington,  DC.  20003. 
Street.  New  York,  N.Y.  10017.  D.  (6)   $6,745.92.     E.  (9)   $6,633.12. 

D.  (6)  $150. 

h.    F;r.<=t    Class    Mailers    As-sociatlon,   Inc., 


A.     Federation     of     American     Controlled      1101  New  Hampshire  Avenue  NW    .Suite  107, 
Shipping,  17  Battery  Place  North,  New  York,      Washington,  D.C.  20037. 

D.  (6|  $1,200.     E.  (9|  $855. 


A.  M    Dale  Ensign,  Husky  Oil  Co.,  1625  I 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 
B   Husky  Oil  Co..  P.O.  Box  380,  Cody.  Wyo.      NY.  10004. 

82414.  D.    (6)    $777.33.     E.    (9)    $777.33.  • 

E  (9)  $538.75.  A.  Robert  R.  Fitzgerald.  13174  Putnam  Clr- 

A.  Federation  of  American  Hospitals,  nci      cle.  Woodbridge,  Va.  22191. 

B.  National  Association  for  Uniformed 
Services,  956  North  Monroe  Street,  Arlington. 
Va.  22201. 

D.  (6)   $3,038.76. 


A.  Grover    W.    Ensley,    200    Park    Avenue,  i7th  Street  NW.,  Suite  310.  Wa=h'.r.t:to:.    D  C 
New  York,  N.Y'.  10017.  20036. 

B.  National  Association  of  Mutual  Savings  d.  (6)  $4,500.     E.  (9)  $4,500. 

Banks.    200    Park    Avenue,    New    York.    N.Y'.  

10017.  A.  Andrew  A.  Feinsteln,   133  C  Street  SF 

D.  (6)  $1,587.  Washington,  DC.  20003 

B.     Congress     Watch,     133     C     Street     SE.. 

A.  Environmental  Action.  Inc..  Room  731,  Washington.  D.C.  20003. 

1346  Connecticut  Avenue  NW..  Washington,  d    (Q)   $200. 

DC.  20036. 

D.  (6)  $13,278.88.     E.  (9)  $13,278.88. 


A.  Stuart  F.  Feldman,  1140  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW.,  Suite  309,  Washington,  DC 
20036. 

B.  Committee  for  P:-.b:!^  .advocacy,  IMO 
Connecticut  Avenue  NW  ,  .'^■■.ite  3r>9.  Wa.'!.- 
ington,  DC  20036 

A.  Stuart  F   Feld-^teln,  9'8  I'^th  Street  NW., 

A.  Jerry  N.  Ervln    PO    Box  3331.  Houston.     Washington,  DC  20006 

Tex.  77001.  B.  National    Cable    Televlslr-n    .Association. 

B.  Quintana  Refinery   Co.   P  ' "'    B"x   3331.      jnc,  P'8   16t,h  street  N^W  .  Washlnpto:-.  DC 
Houston.  Tex.  77001 

D,  (8)  $602  88      E    ( ,i  i   f.'illf7 


A.  John  L.  Erickson.  Ford  Motor  Co..  815 
Connecticut  Avenue  NW..  Washington.  D.C. 
20006. 

B  Ford  Motor  Co    De.vrburn,  Mich. 

D   (6)  $623.     E.  (9)  $436.90. 


20006 

D    (6;   $1,930.     E.   (9)    $200. 

A.  Kenneth  E  Feltman.  222  South  Pro.^pect 
Avenue,  Suite  130,  Park  Ridge,  111    60068 

B  Natlor.al  .Assor'.atlon  of  ^:;^!.r.f;lC■.-,:rers, 
17"6  F  Street  NW  .  Washington,  DC.  20006. 

D     '6)    $1,437  .'>0. 

\    Carol  Fielders.  American  Nurses'  .Associ- 

A.  David    C.    Evans,    Suite    404.    .Madl.son      ation.    1030    15th    Street    NW..    Washlneton. 
Building,  1155  15th  Street  NW    Wa.^i, ington,      jj  ^  20005 

DC.  20005. 

B.  Brick    Institute   of    Anierlca,    17,^^'    Old 
Meadow  Road,  McLean,  Va.  22101. 


A.  George  T.  Esherick,  Un'-'-d  .-mv-s  Steel, 
Corp,  1625  K  Street  NW.,  V.asnii.g'o:..  Dl 
20006. 

B.  United    States   Steel   Corp.,   600   Grant 
Street.  Pittsburgh    Pa.  15230. 

D.  (6)  $35.     E.  (9)  $73. 


B.   American  Nurse.s'  .«i;.sr.c'.atlon.  2420  Per- 
ching Road.  Kat-.sas  CiT.  Mo   64108. 
D    (61  $2.l;0  o.-^.     E.  >.:>)  $2,191.09. 


h  .Su.'^ari  G.irber  Flack.  1616  E  STeet  NW  . 
Washington.  DC    20006. 

B.  American  Retail  Federation,  1616  H 
Street  NW.,  Washington.  D.C. 

D.  (6)  $2,000.     E.  (9)  $69. 

k  .James  J  Flanagan.  20  T'.:r:'.p:ke  Road, 
Westborough,  Mass,  01581 

B  New  England  Power  -Servire  Co  .  20 
Turr.plke  Roiid    Westborough,  Mas,?    01. "'81 

D^6)   $607  77       E,  !9i   $594  73 

A  Jan-.P'  F  Fleming,  United  Etrc  Producer.-, 
991  Na'lonal  Pre^=  Building,  Washington. 
D  C 

B  Uni-ed  Ect:  Producers.  39.'^1  SnapSnger 
Parkway.  Sui'e  680.  Decatur.  Ga    3^032 

D.   '6i    $1,000 

A  Carl  J  Fleps.  The  Greyhound  Corp..  1629 
K  Street  NW,.  Suite  300,' Washington.  DC. 
20006 

B.  The  Greyiiound  C.-^rr  Greyhound 
Tower,  Phoenix.  Ar:z    85077 

D.  (61  $165.     E,     9     $39  60 

A,  Jam^es  F  Plug  2904  Brandy  wine  Street 
NW  .  Wa=hlnQrton.  D  C,  2O00e 

B  Energy  .Action  Com.mit'ee  1523  L  Street 
NW,.  Washington,  DC.  20005 

D.  (6)  $5,347.20.     E.  (9)  $38.33 


A.    Joseph    O.    Evans.    1730    North    Lynn 
Street,   Suite  400.   Arlington,  Va.  22209. 
E    r9)  $30.65. 


A.  Robert   D.   Evans,   American  Bvr   .A  -so- 


A  John  F.  Fochtman  1776  K  P'reet  NW  . 
VVa=h; i.gton.  DC    20006 

B  .American  Medical  -A.s.«ociatlon.  535  North 
Dearborn  Street    Chicago.  VA.  60610. 

D    i6i   $2,0on      E    ,Q)  $739, 


A  Herbert  A  Fierst,  607  Ring  Bulldlne. 
12'^^  18th  Street  NW  ,  Washington,  DC, 
20036. 

B.  Council  of  Forest  I:;du.stries  of  British 
Columbia.  1500  1055  West  Ha,=tlngs  Street, 
elation,  1800  M  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  Vancouver  V6F  2H1,  British  Columbia. 
20036.  Canada 

B.    American    Bar    A.-aoclatlon,    1155    Ea-st  p    ^^^    $8  82129      E    (91    $245 

60th  Street,  Chicago,  111.   60637. 

D.  (6)  $400       E    '9i  $50.  A     Herbert     .A     Flerst.    607    Rlne    Btiildlng. 

1200     18th     Street     NW.,     Washington,     DC.      Street.  BonXou.  Mas.s,  02110 

A.  Vernon  L.  Evans.  1000  leth  Street  NW..      20036  ^     *" '  *^  '^'^^' 
Washington.  DC.  20036.                                                     g    Joint  Committee  of  Printing  and  Pub- 

B.  National  Consumer  Finance  Assocla-  ushlng  Indttstrie.s  of  Canada.  Suite  1001,  l!>0 
tlon,  1000  16th  Street  NW..  Washington,  D.C  perrand  Drive  Don  Mills,  Ontario  M3C  IHe. 
20036.  Canada 

D    (6)  »12n.  n       fi      $2,250       E     I9\    $220. 


.\  Foley,  Ijardner.  Hollabaugh  A-  Jaccbs, 
815  Connecticut  Avenue  NW,.  Washingt^jn 
D  C  .  20006 

B    Cabot  Corp.  and   Sub^-.diar.e*    125  Kteh 


A,  Robert    R    Fahs.    1030    15th  Street  NW.. 
Washington,  D  C.  20005. 


A    Francis  S,  Fllbev,  817   14th  Street  NW., 
W'a.shintrton.  D  C,  20005 


.A  Foley,  Lardner  Hollabattgr.  *•  Jacobs 
815  Connectt:-u*  Ave:.ue  NW  Washington. 
DC  ,  20006 

B  The  Dealer  Bank  As.so-iatlon  PO  B-x 
479.  Wall  Street  Station  New  y->-k  N  Y 
1  ''yo^'t 

D    :Si   $135. 
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A  Foley  l.ardner.  Hollabaugb  &  Jacobe, 
815  Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Washington. 
DC.  30006 

B.  Encyclopaeclla  Britannlca.  Inc..  425 
North  Michigan  Avenue,  Chicago,  111    80611. 

D.  (6)  »10,010.     E    (9)  »32.01. 

A  Foley,  Lardner.  Hollabaugh  &  Jacobs, 
815  Connecticut  Avenue  NW..  Washington, 
DC,  20006. 

B.  Insurance  AaBoclatlon  of  Connecticut. 
60  Washington  Street,  Hartford.  Conn.  06106. 

D.  (6)  »1,000. 

A.  Foley.  Lardner.  Hollabaugb  &  Jacobs. 
815  Connecticut  Avenue  NW..  Washington. 
DC.  20006 

B  Jos  Schlltz  Brewing  Co..  235  West  Gal- 
ena Street.  Milwaukee,  Wis.  53201. 

D    (6)  $600. 


A  Foley.  Lardner.  Hollabaugh  &  Jscoba. 
815  Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Washington, 
DC,  20006. 

B.  United  States  Steel  Corp.  et  al  .  71 
Broadway.  New  York.  N.Y   10006 

D.  (6)  $2,045.     E.  (9)  $16.96. 


A    Forest  Farmers  Association,  4  Slxecutlve 
Park  East,  Northeast,  Atlata.  Qa.  30S29. 
D.  (6)  $320  41.      E.  (9)  $320.41 


A.  James  W  Forlstel,  1776  K  Street  NW.. 
Washington.  DC    20006  j 

B  American  Medlcr:  \ssoclatlon,$36  North 
Dearborn  Street.  Chicago,  ni.  60611). 

D    (6)  $2,300.     E.  (9)  $216. 

A  Oerald  J.  Forney.  141  Battery  Street,  San 
Francisco.  Calif.  94111. 

B  Uranium  Enrichment  Associates,  141 
Battery   Street,   San   Francisco,   Calif.   941 U. 

D    (6)  $4,500.     E.  (9)   $3,200. 

A.  John  S.  Forsythe.  1730  Pennsylvania 
Avenue   NW .    Washington.   DC.   20006. 

B.  American  Council  of  Life  Insurance. 
Inc..  1730  Pennsylvania  Avenue  NW.,  Wash- 
ington. DC.  20006. 

D.   (6)    $825      E.   (9)    $75. 

A.  Francis  C.  Fortune.  3211  South  Leisure 
Brmlevard.  Silver  Spring,  Md.  20906. 
V     (9)    $42.36.  I 

A  David  H  Foster.  1025  Connecticut  Ave- 
nue NW  .  Washington.  DC    20036 

B  Natural  Gas  Supply  Committee.  1025 
Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
20036 

D    $2,260.     E.    (9)    $690. 


kln|t 

evila 


A  Ebert  E.  Fotimace.  301  Clevfland  Ave- 
nue SW.,  Canton.  Ohio  44702. 

B  Ohio  Power  Co..  301  Cleveland  Avenue. 
RW  .  Canton.  Ohio  44702;  Amerioin  Electric 
Power  Co..  Inc..  2  Broadway.  NewjYork.  N.Y. 
10004 

D     (61    $1,426.     E.    (9)    $650.23. 


A  Uiivld  E.  Fox.  1100  17th  Street  NW.. 
Suite  1200.  Washington.  Tv  K'r 

B.  American  Public  Tm:  •  4-  iatlon, 
1100  17th  Street  NW.,  Washington.  DC. 
20036 

D.    (6)    $237.60.     E.    (9)    $106. 


IfW, 


A  John  O.  Fox,  2000  L  Street  IfW  .  Waah- 
lUKton.  DC  20036.  195  Broadway,  ^'ew  York. 
NY    10007. 

B.  American  Telephone  &  Teletrapb  Co.. 
195  Broadway,  New  York,  NY.  1000  . 


PO    Box 


A    J  >c  \{   Foy.  P.O.  Box  1188,  Ho^ton.  Tex. 

77i)(jl 

B    Uovi.ston    Natural    Gaa   Corp.. 
IIHS    Houston,  Tex    77001. 

I>     (6)    $1,600       f:     1 9)    $1,083.90. 

A    Alice  Frandsen,  10311  Folk  Staeet.  Silver 
Spring,  Md   20902. 


B    Women  s  Lobby.  Inc.,  201  Ma&sachusetts 
Avenue    NE  .    Washington.    DC    20002. 
E.    (9)    $4575. 


A.  Ron  Frank.  1101  16th  Street  NW  .  Wash- 
ington. DC.  20036. 

B.  Independent  Petroleum  Association  of 
America.  1101  16th  Street  NW  .  Washington. 
DC    20036 

E.    (9)    $6. 


A.  Walter  L.  Frankland,  Jr ,  1717  K  Street 
NW..  Washington.  DC  20006 

B.  Sliver    Users    Association.    Inc.,    1717    K 
Street  NW  ,  Washington,  D.C.  20006, 

D.   (6)    $966.61     E.     (9)   $160.69. 


A.  Donald  A.  Frederick,  1129  20th  Street 
NW ,  Washington.  DC.  20036. 

B.  National  Council  of  Farmer  Coopera- 
tives, 1129  20th  Street  NW..  Washington,  D.C. 
30036. 

D.  (6)  $932      E    (9)  $42. 


A.  Harry  L.  Freeman.  American  E^xpress  Co.. 
1701  K  Street  NW  .  Washington.  D.C   20006. 

B  American  Express  Co..  65  Broadway.  New 
York.  NY.  10006. 

A.  James  O.  Freeman.  1709  New  York  Ave- 
nue NW  .  Suite  801.  Washington.  DC.  20006. 

B  United  States  League  of  Savings  Associa- 
tions,   HI    East   Wacker   Drive,  Chicago.  111. 

D.  (6)  $2,593.75.     E.  (9)  $59. 

A.  Pamela  B.  Freer,  1710  Broadway,  New 
York.  NY.  10019. 

B.  International  Ladles'  Garment  Workers' 
Union.  1710  Broadway.  New  York,  N.Y.  10019. 

D.  (6)  $3,499.99.     E.  (9)  $178.40. 

A.  Verrlck  O.  French.  National  Retail  Mer- 
chants Association.  1000  Connecticut  Avenue 
NW..  Washington.  DC.  20036. 

B.  National  Retail  Merchants  Association. 
100  West  31st  Street.  New  York,  N.Y.  10001. 

D.  (6)   $300.     E.  (9)   $25. 

A.  George  L.  Frlck,  c/o  Delaware  OH  Men's 
Association,  a  Division  of  API.  437  North  Du- 
Pont  Highway,  Dover,  Del.  19901. 

B.  American  Petroleum  Institute,  2101  L 
Street  NW  ,  Washington,  DC  20037. 

A  Benjamin  W.  Fridge.  1900  South  Eads 
Street.  Arlington.  Va.  22202. 

B.  National  Border  Patrol  Council,  c/o 
Richard  Brannlck.  R.D.  2,  Dexter,  NY.  13634. 

D.  (6)   $90. 


A.  Benjamin  W.  Prldge,  1900  South  Eads 
Street,  Arlington,  Va.  22202.  " 

B.  National  Rifle  Association  of  America, 
1600  Rhode  Island  Avenue  KW.,  Washington, 
DC.  20036. 

D.    (6)  $450      E.    (9)  $212.29. 

A.  Susan  Frldy,  30  F  Street  NW..  Washing- 
ton, DC  20001. 

B  National  Milk  Producers  Federation,  30 
F  Street  NW.,  Washington,  DC  20001. 

D.  (6)   $83750     E.  (9)  $42.70. 


A.  Fried.  Frank.  Harris.  Shrlver  k  Kampel- 
man,  600  New  Hampshire  Avenue  NW..  Wash- 
ington. D  C  20037. 

B.  The  Hualapal  Tribe  of  Arizona.  Peach 
Springs,  Ariz. 

D.    (6)  $78.25.     E.   (9)  $7.75. 


A.  Pried.  Frank.  Harris.  Shrlver  &  Kampel- 
man.  600  New  Hampwhlre  Avenue  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, DC.  20037. 

B.  Metlakatla  Indian  Community.  P.O. 
Box  8,  Annette  Islands  Reserve,  Alaska  9926. 

E.  (9)  $30.75. 

A  Fried.  Frank.  Harris.  Shrlver  A  Ka;i.p<>!- 
man.  600  New  Hampshire  Avenue  NV.  .  Wash- 
ington. DC  20037. 


B.  Navajo  Tribe   W.i.Uow  H.H.k.  Ariz. 
E.  (9)  $28  76. 


A  Fried.  Prank,  Harris.  Shrlver  A-  Kampe:- 
man,  600  New  Hampshire  Avenue  NW  .  Waih- 
Ington,  DC  20037. 

B.  Nez  Perce  Tribe  of  Idaho.  Liipwai.  Idaho. 

D.  (6)  $900.     E    (9)  $5.80. 


A.  Pried.  Frank.  Harris.  Shrlver  A-  Kampe:- 
man,  600  New  Hampshire  Avenue  NW  ,  Wash- 
ington. DC  20037. 

B.  Oglala  Sioux  Tribe  of  the  Pine  Ridge 
Reservation,  Pine  Ridge,  S    Dak    r.TTTO. 

D.  (6)  $83.85.     E   (9)  $9.50. 


A.  Fried.  Frank.  Harris,  Shrlver  &  Kampel- 
man.  600  New  Hampshire  Avenue  NW  Wash- 
ington. DC  20037. 

B.  Salt  River  Plma-Marlcopa  Indian  Com- 
munity, Route   1.  Box   120.  Scottsdale,  Ariz. 

D.   (8)  $377^6.     E.   (9)  $20  99 


A.  Fried,  Prank.  Harris.  Shrlver  &  Kampel- 
man.  600  New  Hampshire  Avenue  NW.,  Wasb- 
ington.  DC.  20037. 

B  The  Seneca  Nation  of  Indians,  Box  231, 
Haley  Building.  Salamanca.  NY.  14779. 

D.    (6)  $3,745.     E.    (9)$17.25. 


A.  Fried.  Frank.  Harris,  Shrlver  A  KajK[jel- 
man.  600  New  Hampshire  Avenue  NW  ,  Wa.sh- 
ington,  DC  20037. 

B.  Vought  Corp  .  9314  West  Jefferson.  PC 
Box  5907.  Dallas.  Tex   75211. 

E    (9)  $3,560.84. 

A.  Philip  P  Prledlander,  Jr..  1343  L  Street 
NW..  Washington.  DC  20005 

National  Tire  Dealers  &  Retreaders  Associa- 
tion, 1343  L  Street  NW.,  Washington,  DC. 

D.    (6)  $226. 

A.  Gay  H  Prledmann.  1025  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW..  Suite  1206.  Washington,  DC. 
20036 

B  Enserch  Corp..  301  South  Harwood.  Dal- 
las. Tex.  75201. 

D.    (6)  $1,000.     E.    (9)  $377.69 

A.  Friends  Committee  on  National  Legisla- 
tion, 345  Second  Street  NE  .  Washington.  DC 
D.    (6)  $49,060.     E.    (9)  $14,383. 


A.  Gary  R  Frlnk.  2535  Massachusetl*,  Ave- 
nue NW  .  Washington.  DC  20008. 

B  The  Aetna  Life  &  Casualty.  151  Parm- 
Ington  Avenue.  Hartford.  Conn.  06115. 

D     (6)  $73335 

A.  Gary  R.  Prink.  2535  Massachusetts  Ave- 
nue NW..  Washington,  DC  20008 

B.  The  National  Committee  for  Effective 
No-FauU.  2635  Massachusetts  Avenue  NW. 
Washington,  DC  20008 

D.    (6)  $1,050.     E.    (9)  $6 

A.  Gary  H  PYink.  2535  Massachusetts  A.p- 
nue  NW  .  WaahUigton.  DC  20008 

B.  The  Organization  for  the  Management 
of  Alaska's  Rosources.  Inc.,  Box  .^16.  An- 
chorage, a:  u  k  I  99510. 

D.    (6)  $1.95u      E.    (9)  $12541. 


A.  Owen  V.  Frlsby.  900  17th  Stroet  NW., 
Washington.  DC  20006 

B.  The  Chase  Manhattan  Bank.  N  A  .  1 
Chase  Manhattan  Plaza  New  York.  N  Y 
10015. 

D     (6)  $766       K       9if:?'^8261, 

A  Fri'.k  W  VYlsk.  Jr.  2600  Virginia  Ave- 
nue NW  .  Wa«hlnk.-U)i'.,  DC.  200:fT 

B,  American  Public  Power  .A.<i.so  ■•.atu,n, 
2600  Virginia  Avenue  NW  Wi\-h!::pt"n  DC. 
20037. 

D.  (6)  $1,600 


A     Charles   H    Frltzel,    1625    I    Street    NW.. 
No.    1001,   Washington,    DC     20006. 


H     National  A.s.'iociatlon    of    Independent 

^..'-i.rer,-  26l)(i  River  Ri.iad,  I>es  I'lalnes.  Ill, 
60U 1 8 

D.  i«  '   i\.bW  E    19  I  *nO 

A  Paul  K  Frost  II.  1730  Pennsylvania 
Av'!.  ;e   NW      Washington,  DC.   20006 

B  r:;'..)n  farblde  Corp  ,  1730  Pennsylvania 
Avfi.ie   .NW  .   Wa-shlngton.   DC.   20006 

A.  David  ¥  Fuilarton.  2626  Pennsylvania 
Avenue  NW..  Wa.^lii:,i'ton.  DC    20037, 

B  National  Jeleplione  Cooperative  Associ- 
ation. 2626  Penii-sylvanla  Avenue  NW  ,  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  20037. 

D.  (6)  $225, 

A  Ronald  K  Puller.  1150  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW..  Suite  517.  Wa.shlngton,  DC 
20036. 

B,  San  Diego  Gas  &  Elecinc  Co  .  101  Ash 
Street.  Poet  Office  Box  1831,  San  Diego,  Calif. 
92112, 

D.  (6)  $1,109.     E.  (9)  $1,693.30. 

A  Terry  Gabrlelson,  470  LEnfant  Plaza 
E.itt    .SW,,    Wa-^h'.npton,    DC     20024 

B  TrarLscontlnetnal  Gas  Pipe  Line  Corp  . 
2700  bouth  Post  Oak  Road,  Hou.sto:i,  Tex, 
77001. 

D.  (6)  $450.     E.  (9)  $39. 


A.  John  Oabusl,  434  First  Street  SE  . 
Washington.  D.C.  20003 

B  Energy  Action  Committee,  1523  I.  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  DC  30006. 

D.  (6)  $3,833.65.     E.  (9)  $209  04 


A.  James  E.  Gafllgan.  American  Hotel  A: 
Motel  Association.  777  14th  Street  NW  . 
Washington,  D.C  20005. 

B.  American  Hotel  &  Motel  .Association. 
888  Seventh  Avenue.  New  York.  NY.   10019. 

D    (6)  $296  17       E.  (9)  $77  70. 

A.  Gallor  &  Ellas,  700  E  Street  SE  ,  Wash- 
ington, DC.  20003. 

B.  Maryland  Saving''  .Share  Insurance 
Corp.,  901  North  Howard  Street,  Baltimore 
Life  Building.  Baltimore,  Md    21201 

D,  (6)  $750.     E.  (9)  $75 

A.  GaUor  &  Ella.s,  700  E  Street  SE  ,  Wash- 
ington. D.C  20003 

B  National  Association  of  State  Saving."; 
Insurers,  700  E  Street  SE.,  W'ashlngton.  DC 
20003. 

D. (6)  $200       E    (9)   $15. 

A  Gallor  &  EUas,  700  E  Street  SE  ,  Wash- 
Intrton,  D  C,  20003, 

B  National  A,ssoclatlon  of  State  Savings  & 
L^an  Supervls<irs,  1001  Connecticut  Avenue 
NW  ,  Suite  800.  Washington,  D,C.  20036, 

D    (6>   $400       E    i9  1  $30, 

A,  Norman  S  Galne.s  1730  K  Street  NW  . 
Suite  307,  Washington,  D,C,  20006, 

B  RJR  Ind\!str1es,  Inc.  401  North  Main 
Street,  Wlnsto:. -Salem,  N.C,  27101. 

D.  (6)  $700      E    (P)  $20 


A.  Mark  J  Gallapher  1707  L  Street  NW.. 
Washington   DC   2O03C 

B.  National  Committee  for  a  Human  Life 
Amendment,  Inr  1707  L  Street  NW,.  Wash- 
ington. D  C   20036 

D    C6)  $5RR1  62       E    (9)   $603,11, 

A  Pe'er  N  C'.arnmelpard,  2101  L  Street  NW  , 
Wa.shlngton.DC   20037 

B  American  Petroleum  Institute,  2101  L 
Street  NW,  Washington,  DC  20037. 


A   Nloole  Gara,  1735  New  York  Avenue  NW,, 
Wash'nk'toi:    DC   20006 

B  The  American  Institute  of  Architects, 
1735  New  York  Avenue  NW  .  Washington  D  C 
20006 

D,  (6!  $4,750       E,  (9)  $3,030. 


A  John  W,  Gardner.  2030  M  Street  NW.. 
Washington,  DC  20036 

B.  Common  Cause.  2030  M  Street  NW,, 
Washington,  DC   20036 

D     i6)  $4,000,02      E,    (9i   $1,185,80. 


.\  Edward  A.  Garmatz.  2210  Lake  Avenue, 
Baltimore,  .Md   21213, 

B  Baltimore  Gas  &  Electric  Co..  Gas  & 
Electric   Building,   Baltimore,   Md    21203, 

D     i6l  $250,      E    i9!  $40.75, 


A  W  Bradford  Gary,  1700  Pennsylvania 
Avenr.e  NW'  ,  Washington.  DC.  20006. 

B,  The  Proprietary  Association,  1700  Penn- 
sylvania Avenue  NW,.  Washington,  D  C  20006, 
"  D    I  6i   $4,250       E    (9)  $20u. 


B,  General  Electric  Co.,  Fairfield,  Conn. 
06431. 

D    (6)   $100. 

A.  Arthur  P  GUdea.  Holiday  Park  East, 
Suite  428-432.  801-B  West  Eighth  Street, 
Cincinnati.  Ohio  45203 

B,  National  Conference  of  Brewery  &  Soft 
Drink  Workers,  Int-ernational  Brotherhood 
of  Teamsters,  Chauffeurs,  Warehotisemen  & 
Helpers  of  America,  Affiliate,  300  South  Ash- 
land Boulevard,  Chicago.  Ill    60607. 


,A  Ga.-  .Appliance  Manufacti;rers  Associa- 
tion, 1901  .North  Fort  Myer  Drive,  Arlington, 
Va  22209, 

E    <  9  1  $870. 

A  Philip  Gasteyer.  1709  New  T'.rk  Avenue 
NW,,  Suite  801,  Washington.   DC    20006, 

B  US  League  of  Savings  Associations,  111 
Efi.'-t   Wackpr  Drive,  Chicago,  111, 

Die.  $1,875 


A,  Gausewltz,  Carr  &  Rothenberg,  Suite 
711,  South  Tower,  Union  Bank  Square, 
Orange    Calif,  92668, 

B.  The  Patent  Law  Association  of  Los 
Angeles,  Suite  2400.  Equitable  Plaza.  3435 
W;;s}:ire  B'  ulevard,  Los  .Angeles,  Cahi    90010. 

A  Robert  B  Geddle,  Jr,,  c  o  Alabama 
Petroleum  Council,  a  division  of  API.  660 
Adams  Avenue,  Suite  188,  Montgomery,  Ala, 
3G104 

B  American  Petroleum  Institute,  2101  L 
Street   NW  ,  W'ashlngton,  DC    20037, 

D.    (6)    $435,     E,    i9l    $330, 

A  Margaret  L  Gehres,  1156  15th  Street 
NW,,  Suite  731.  Washington,  DC    20005. 

B  A.ssoclated  Builders  &  Contractors.  Inc.. 
1156  15th  Street  NW.,  Washington.  DC 
20005 

A,  General  Aviation  Manufacturers  As- 
sociation. Inc..  1025  Connecticut  Avenue 
NW.,  Suite   1215.  Washington.  DC.  20036. 

E     i9)    $2,506  53. 


A-  Donald  H,  Gerrlsh,  1700  Pennsylvania 
Avenue   NW,,    Washington,    D,C,    20006. 

B.  American  Bakers  Association.  1700 
Pennsylvania  Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
20006. 

A  William  T.  Glbb  IH.  American  Council 
of  Life  Insurance.  Inc..  1730  Pennsylvania 
Avenue  NW  .  Washington.  DC    20006. 

B  American  Council  of  Life  Insurance, 
Inc  ,  1730  Pennsylvania  Avenue  NW,.  Wash- 
ington, DC.  20006. 

A,  Wayne  Glbbens,  Mld-Contlnent  Oil  & 
Gas  Association,  1600  K  Street  NW.,  Wash- 
ington  DC   20006 

B.  Mld-Contlnent   Oil   &   Gas  Association, 

nil  Thompson  Bulldmg.  Tulsa,  Okla,  74103, 
D    i6)    $1,716,     E,   (9)    $60. 

A.  James  M.  Gibson,  966  North  Monroe 
Street.  Arlington.  Va.  22201. 

B,  National  Association  for  Uniformed 
Service.s,  956  North  Monroe  Street,  Arlington. 
Va    22201 

D-   (61   $2,18375. 

A  Joseph  L  Gibson,  Montgomery  Ward  & 
Co,  Inc.,  1101  15th  Street  NW  ,  No,  205, 
Washington,  DC 

B  Montgomery  Ward  &  Co  .  Inc.  535  West 
Chicago  Avenue,  Chicago,  ni    60680, 

D,   (6)   $367,     E.   (9)   $150. 

A    William  L   Glflord.  General  Electric  Co 
777  14th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  DC   20005. 


A.  Joseph    S.    GUI,    16    East    Broad    Street. 

Columbus,  Ohio  43215 

B    The  Ohio  Railroad  Association,  16  East 
Broad  Street,  Columbus,  Ohio  43215. 

E.  i9)   $313  41. 


A  Mark  W  Glllasple,  PO  Box  1188,  Hous- 
ton. Tex   77001. 

B.  Houston  Natural  Gas  Corp  P.O  Box 
1188.  Houston.  Tex,  77001. 


A.  James    T     GllUce,    1776    F    Street    NW,, 
Washington,  DC    20006, 

B,  American    Mutual    Insurance    AlUance, 
20  North  Wacker  Drive.  Chicago,  111   60606 

E    i9i   $930, 


A,  Dave  Glvens,  Tennessee  Railroad  Asso- 
ciation. 916  Nash^nile  Trust  Building.  Nash- 
ville. Tenn.  37201. 

B.  Class  1  Railroads  In  Tennessee. 


A  George  L  Gleason.  1750  K  Street  NW^ 
Suite  300.  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  American  Nuclear  Energy  Council.  1750 
K   Street   NW  .   Suite   300.   Washington,   D.C. 

D.  (6i  $500      E.  (9)  $34.33. 


A.  Godfrey  Associates.  Inc..  918  leth  Street 
N^W.,  Suite  500,  Washngton,  D.C.  20006. 
E.   (9)   $376,78, 


A.  Horace  D  Godfrey,  918  16th  Street  NW., 
Suite  500.  Washington.  DC   20006, 

B    Godfrev  Associates.  Inc..  918  16th  Street 
NW..  Suite  500.  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 
D.  (6)  $625.    E.  (9)  $376.78. 

A  Howard  S.  Goldberg,  1225  leth  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  DC  20036, 

B,  DGA  International,  Inc.  1225  19th 
Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C,  20036  {for 
Aerospatiale,  37  Boulevard  de  Montmorency, 
Paris,  France )  , 

D.  |6)   $66.37, 

A  Abe  A  Goldman  2834  28th  Street  NW., 
Washington.  DC   20008, 

B  Coalition  for  Fair  Copyright  Protection. 
1920   L  Street   NW.,   Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)  $1,000. 


A.  John  Goldstim.  P.O.  Box  1148.  Austin, 
Tex.  78767. 

B.  Texas  Power  &  Ught  Co..  DaUas,  Tex.; 
Texas  Electric  Service  Co..  Pt.  Worth.  Tex.; 
DaUas  Power  &  Light  Co.,  DaUas.  Tex.;  Cen- 
tral Power  &  Light  Co.,  Corpus  Chrlstl,  Tex  : 
West  Texas  Utilities  Co.,  Abilene.  Tex. 

E,  (91   $1,116.82. 


A.  R.  Klnan  Golemon,  1300  American  Bank 
Tower,  Austin.  Tex    78701 

B  ASARCO  Inc.  120  Broadway.  New  York, 
N  Y.  10005 

D    (6)  $1,000.      E.  (91  $2.84 

A.  Ruth  Gonze.  2600  Virginia  Avenue  NW  , 
Washington    DC    20037 

B.  American  Public  Power  Association,  2600 
Virginia  Avenue  NW  ,  Washington.  DC. 
20037, 

D    (6i   $1,200 

A.  Don  A,  Goodall.  1625  I  Street  NW  ,  Suite 
514,  Washington,  DC,  20006 

B,  American  Cyanamid  Co  .  Wayne,  N.J, 
07470. 


1 1  isi; 


D.  (6;   $166.     E.  (9)  $52.45. 


CONGRESSIO.NAI    KK  ()Rl)--n(^i:SE 


May  19,  1976 


lOth   Street. 


1226    19th 


A    Charles    E.    Ooodell.    1221 
NW.,  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.     DQA     International.     In 
Street    NW .    Washington.    D.i  '..    20036     (for 
Aerospatiale.  37  Blvd  de  Montiforency.  Paris, 
Prance) . 

D.  (6)  $760. 

A.  Vance  V.  Ooodfellow.  307  IVsurth  Avenue 
South,  P.O  Box  16047,  Mlnr^apolts,  Minn. 
55415. 

B.  Crop  Quality  Council.  3dt  Fourth  Ave- 
nue South,  P.O.  Box  1604"^  Minneapolis, 
Minn.  55415. 

D.  (6)  $7,999.98. 

A.  Frederick  D.  Goss,  262i  Pennsylvania 
Avenue   NW  ,    Washington,   DK.   20037. 

B.  National  Telephone  Coopsatlve  As.socla- 
tlon.  2626  Pennsylvania  Avenv^  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  20037. 

D.  (6)   $1,150. 


A   Edward  Oottlleb  &  Associates.  485  Madi- 
son Avenue.  New  York.  N.Y.  10( 

B.    Florists"    Transworld    Delliterv    Associa 


tlon.  P.O.  Box  2227.  Southfleld, 


Vlalne.  48076. 


A.  Edward  Oottlleb  &  Associate,  485  Madi- 
son Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y.  100  2 

B.  Hecon  Corp  ,  Flextlme  Olvplon.  31  Park 
Road,  Tlnton  Falls.  N.J   07724. 

A  Oould.  Relchert  A  Straus,  ^13-20  Carew 
Tower.  Cincinnati.  Ohio  45202.  T 

B  Francis  J.  Rorke.  et  al.,  Boj  1336,  CrLsto- 
bel,  C.Z. 

A  Carolyn  C  Graham.  1707  j|  Street  NW., 
Suite  400.  Wa.shlngton,  DC.  200311 

B  National  Committee  for  a  Human  Life 
Amendment.  Inc.  1707  L  Street  NW..  Wash- 
ington. DC    20036. 

D.  (6)   $3.51924.     E.  (9)  $442.08. 

A.  Donald  E.  Graham.  1129  20th  Street 
NW  ,  WaRhlngton,  DC.  20036. 

B  National  Council  of  Parmer  Coopera- 
tives. 1129  20th  Street  NW  .  Washington.  DC. 

D.    (6)    $2,106.     E.   (9)    $147. 

A.  Allan  Grant.  225  Touhy  Avenue.  Park 
Ridge.  III.  60068. 

B  American  Farm  Bureau  Federation.  225 
Touhy  Avenue.  Park  Ridge,  111   60068. 

D    (6)    tl.088. 

A.  John  F.  Grant.  1730  North  Lynn  Street. 
Arlington.  Va.  22209. 

B  Printing  Industries  of  America.  Inc  . 
1730  North  Lynn  Street.  Arlington,  Va.  22209 

D     (6)    $1,753.92.     E.    (9)    $240. 


\  Wm.  W.  Grant.  Utah  International.  Inc., 
1150  Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Suite  710. 
Washington.  DC.  20036 

B  Utah  International.  Tnc  ,  550  California 
Street.  San  Francisco,  Calif.  941(|4. 

E    (9)    $121.56.  I 

A.  James  A  Gray.  7901  Wcstpark  Drive. 
McLean.  Va.  22101. 

B.  National  Machine  Tool  Builders'  Asso- 
ciation. 7901  Westpark  Drive,  McLean.  Va. 
22101 

D    (6)   $942.50.     E.   (9)   $25 


A  Rnhpi'  K  Gray,  Hill  &  Knowlton.  Inc., 
1425  K  Street  NW  .  Washington,  DC.  20006. 

B.  Hill  &  Knowlton.  Inc..  633  Third  Ave- 
nue. New  York,  NY.  10017. 

A.  Virginia  M  Gray.  3601  Williamsburg 
Lane  NW  ,  Washington,  DC   20Q08 

H  Citizens  Committee  for  ITNICEP.  110 
Maryland  Avenue  NE  ,  Washington.  "  D  C 
20002. 

D.    (6)    $977.60.  E.    (9)    $60. 


A.  Samuel  A.  Grayson.  Union  Paclflc  Rail- 
road. 611  Idaho  Building,  Bol.se.  Idaho  83702 

B.  Union     Paclttc     Railroad.     1416     Dodge 
Street.  Omaha.  Nebr.  68179. 


A.  Donald  R.  Greeley,  1101  17th  Street  NW, 
Suite  603.  Wa-,hlngton,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Celanese    Corp.     1211     Avenue    of    the 
Americas.  New  York,  NY    10036 

O.   (6)    $625.     E.   (9)    $278.46. 


A.  Dale  Greenwood.  302  Hoge  Building. 
Seattle.  Wa.^h  .  98104 

B.  Washington  Railroad  Association.  302 
Hoge   Building.   Seattle.   Waah     98104 

E.   (9)    $644.12. 

A.  Claiborne  D.  Gregory.  Virginia  Petro- 
leum Industries,  a  division  of  API.  1809 
Staples  MUl  Road.  Richmond.  Va.  23230. 

B.  American  Petroleum  Institute,  2101  L 
Street  NW.,  Washington.  DC.  20037. 

A.  William  G.  Grelf.  1155  15th  Street  NW., 
Washington.  DC.  20005. 

B.  Brlstol-Mvers  Co.,  346  Park  Avenue, 
New  York.  NY.  10022 

D    (6»  tl.250 

A.  Theodore  R.  Groom.  1701  Pennsylvania 
Avenue  NW  .  Washington.  DC.  20000. 

B.  The  Ad  Hoc  Group  on  Life  Insurance 
Company  Taxation  of  Pension  Funds.  1701 
Pennsylvania  Avenue  NW..  Washington.  DC. 
20006. 

D.  (6)  $100. 

A.  Theodore  R.  Groom.  1701  Pennsylvania 
Avenue  NW  ,  Washington,  DC.  20006. 

B.  The  Prudential  Insurance  Co.  of  Amer- 
ica   Prudential   Plaza.  Newark,  N.J    07101. 

D    (6)  $200 

A.  Theodore  R.  Groom/Carl  A.  Nordberg, 
Jr..  1701  Pennsylvania  Avenue  NW..  Wash- 
ington. DC  20008 

B  Chrvsler  Corp  .  P.O.  Box  1919.  Detroit. 
Mich.  48231. 

A.  Wesley  E.  Gross.  604  Portland  Building, 
200  West   Broadway.  Louisville,  Ky.  40202 

B.  Dairymen,  Inc.,  604  Portland  Build- 
ing. 200  West  Broadway,  Louisville,  Ky.  40202. 

D.  (61  $150. 

A  Prank  N  Grossman.  The  Atchison, 
Topeka  &  Santa  Fe  Railway  Co..  1100  Con- 
necticut Avenue  NW..  Washington.  DC. 
20036 

B  The  Atchison.  Topeka  &  Santa  Fe  Rail- 
way Co  .  80  East  Jackson  Boulevard.  Chicago. 
111.  60604. 

D.  («)   $2,000.     E.  (9)   $300. 


A.  Group  Health  Association  of  America. 
Inc..  1717  Massachusetts  Avenue  NW.,  No. 
701,  Washington.  DC  20036 

D     (6)    $20,546.20      E.    (9)    $20,546.20. 

A.  Charles  S  Gubser.  8905  Bradley  Boule- 
vard. Bethesda.  Md  20034 

B  Applied  Technology,  a  division  of  Itek 
Oorp  ,  645  Al  manor  Avenue,  Sunnyvale.  Calif. 
94086. 

D.  (6)  $500. 

A.  Charles  8.  Gubser.  8905  Bradley  Boule- 
vard. Bethesda.  Md   20034 

B    Morena   Enterprises,   Presidio  of  San 
Francisco.  Calif.  94129. 

D.  (6)  $500. 

A.  Charles  8  Gubser,  8905  Bradley  Boule- 
vard. Bethesda.  Md  20034. 

B.  WEMA.  2600  El  Camlno  Real.  Palo  Alto. 
Calif.  94306 

D.  (6)  $3,700      E    (91  $691  22 

A  .Iitnu's  ,!  f;ii(ll:;a/>  H\\\  Gatehi.'a.se  Read. 
Palls  Church.  '.  n   _>2i4; 


B.  American  Automobile  .Association.  8111 
Gatehouse  Road.  Falls  Church,  Va.  22042. 
E.  (9)  $21. 

A.  Kenneth  J  Guldo,  2030  M  Street  NW.. 
Washington.  DC.  20036 

B.  Common  Cause.  2030  M  Street  NW.. 
Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)   $724.98. 

A.  Gun  Owner.-!  of  America  Campaign  Com- 
mittee "76,  961  Arden  Way,  Sacramento,  Calif 
95815. 

D.    (6)    $411,026.07.     E.    (9)    $424,481.47. 

A  James  L.  Gundy.  164  South  Main  Street. 
NCNB  Building.  Room  408.  High  Point.  NO 

27260. 

B.  Appalachian  Hardwood  Manufacturers, 
Inc..  164  South  Main  Street,  NCNB  Building, 
Room  408.  High  Point,  N.C.  27260. 

D.  (6|  $7.     E.  (9)  $20. 

A.  Samuel  Gusraan,  Rohm  &  Haas  Co.,  1025 
Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Suite  202,  Wash- 
ington, DC.  20036. 

B.  Rohm  &  Haas  Co  ,  Independence  Mall 
West.  Philadelphia.  Pa    19105. 

D.  (6)  $500.     E.  (9)  $100. 

A.  C.  James  Hackett.  1119  A  Street,  Tacoma. 
Wash.  98401. 

B.  American  Plywood  Association,  1119  A 
Street,  Tacoma.  Wash.  98401. 

A.  Loyd  Hackler.  1616  H  Street  NW  .  Wash- 
ington. DC.  20006. 

B.  American  Retail  Federation.  1616  H 
Street  NW..  Washington.  DC.  30006. 

D.  (6)  $1,000.     E.  (9)  $132 

A.  Paul  R.  Haerle.  Thelen,  Mirrln.  John- 
son &  Bridges,  Two  Embarcadero  Center,  No. 
2200,  San  Francisco.  Calif.  94111. 

B.  Energy  Transportation  Systems,  Inc  . 
60  Beale  Street,  San  Francisco.  Calif.  94119. 

E.  (9)  $1,034.66. 

A.  William  S  Haga.  Volunteer  State  Oil 
Committee,  a  division  of  API,  I9th  Floor, 
Third  National  Bank  Building.  Nashville. 
Tenn    37219. 

B  American  Petroleum  Institute.  2101  L 
Street  N~W     Washlnftrin    DO    200.17 

.•\  Hai:  Est!!!.  Rardwlck,  r.nb'.e,  Co!!!ns.^- 
worth  fc  Nelson.  Edward  L  Wplder.feld.  1701 
Pennsylvania  Avenue  NW  .  Wa^^hireion  DC 
20006. 

B.  Greenvlpw  .^s5;•.r-".a♦(•s  Beaver  HI"  Apart- 
ments. 100  W>  •  ^^■pr•.\u^.  Jenklnt^iwn,  Pa 
19046. 

E.   (8)    $6. 

A  Hall.  Estill.  Hai-dw-l.-k,  Oah:p  CoHI-'itr"- 
worth  &  Nelson.  Ilarker  ."^tanton  &  John  Cof- 
fey. 1701  Pennsylvania  Avenue  NW  ,  Wash- 
ington. DC    20006 

B.  The  Williams  Cos.  Natlnnu!  Bank  of 
Tulsa  Building,  Tulsa.  Ok!a    74M,'? 

A  J.  O  Hall.  General  Motors  Corp  ,  1660  L 
Street  NW  .  Washington.  DC.  20036 

B  General  Motors  Cor]i  3fH4  West  Grar.d 
Boulevard,  Detroit.  Mich    4fi202 

n     >R)    »4  .Vm       E,    (91    »3,657.30. 

A  Paul  Hal'l.sav,  905  leth  .Street  NW  . 
W iLs h •:.»'•,. r^   DP    2(X>06 

H       I.uborerv       Ir.-eriiatl.iiial     Union      N  .\ 

AKI  riD    m:.    -t-'v,   stree*    NW     Washli.^ton. 

D  C  2<«'i06 

D  1^)    $4, 05*'      E     1 9 1    $659.15 

A  Morris  P.  Ha!irx-k.  S<iuth  Dakota  Petro- 
leum Counrll.  Division  or  .API.  PO  Box  669 
Pierre,  S  Dak    5750] 

B.  American  Petroleum  Institute.  2101  L 
Street   NW  .  Washington,  DC    30037 
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A  J:-raid  Vinson  Halvorsen,  Allied -General 
.Nuclear  tiervlces.  7101  Wisconsin  Avenue. 
Suite  901.  Bethesda.  Md.  20014. 

B     .Mlled-General    Nuclear    Services,    P.O. 

B  >\   847.    Barnwell.   S.C    29812. 

A  -Newman  T.  Halvorson.  Jr.,  888  16th 
Street    NW.,    Washington,    D.C.    20006. 

B.  Trustees  of  the  Penn  Central  Transpor- 
tatlo:.  Co.,  1700  Market  Street,  Philadelphia, 

Phi    19:03 
E     i'.*)    WO.  

.^  Hamel.  Park,  McCabe  &  Saunders,  1776 
F  street   NW  ,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B  Belize  Sugar  Industries,  Ltd  ,  Belize  City, 
Belize.  Centra!  America. 

D     (6)    $3,750.      E.    (9)    72  55. 

A  Hamel,  Park,  McCabe  &  Saunders.  1776 
F  .street  NW,,  Washington,  DC.  2(X)06. 

B  l"he  BusU-ess  Roundtable,  888  17th 
bireet  NW  ,  Washington,  DC.  20006. 

D      6)    $200       E.    (9)    $10. 

A  Hamel,  Park.  McCabe  *  Saunders,  1776 
F  v.re<t  N'\V  .  Washington,  DC.  20006. 

B  Preda  R.  Ca.spersen,  PC.  Box  696,  Ven- 
ice. Fl^t    33595. 

D    '6i    $1,200  

.\  Hamel  Park  McCabe  &  Saunders,  1176 
F  street    NW  ,    Washington,    DC     20006. 

B.  Government  of  Republic  of  Panama, 
Com;'ania  .\7.uc.irara  La  Estrella,  S.A.,  and 
.4..:.,.a.-t'ra  Nacloaal,  S  A  ,  Panama  City, 
Panama. 

D.  (6)   $3,000.     E.  (9)  $168.30. 

,V  Hamel.  Park.  McCahe  &  Saunders.  1176 
F  Street  NW.,    W;i.-,hlngton.   D.C,    20006. 

B.  National  School  Supply  &  Equipment 
.Association,  1500  Wilson  Boulevard,  Arling- 
ton, Va    22209 


.\    Hamel.  Park,  McCabe  &  Saunders,  1176 

F  S:.'eet   NW  ,   Wa.sh:ngton,  DC.  2006. 

B  National  Wool  Growers  .Association.  600 
Crandall  Building,  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah 
6410! 

D    !G.    «7,50'1      E    '91   $898,98. 

K  Hamel,  Park.  McCabe  &  Saunders,  1776 
F  .ST.it,    NW  ,    Wa.'-hlngton,    DC     20006. 

B  Scx;ledad  Agrlcola  e  Industrial  San 
Carlos,  S  A,;  Companla  Azucarera  Valdez. 
S  A  :  .'\ziKarera  Tropical  Americana.  S.A.: 
Tababuela  Industrial  Azucarera,  C.A..  Ecua- 
dor 

E    I'm   $189-81,  

.\  Hamel.  Park,  McCabe  &  Saunders,  1776 
P  Street  NW.,  Suite  4O0,  Washington,  D.C. 
2u0O6 

B    Standard    OH    Co.    (Indiana),   200   East 

Rj.ntlMph   Street,   Chicago.   HI.   60601. 

.4.  Hamel,  Park,  McCabe  &  Saunders.  1776 
F   S'rert    NW  ,   Washington,   D.C.   200O6. 

B  Sugar  Association  of  the  Caribbean, 
Port    >r  .Spain.  Trinidad, 

D      6  I    $8,750,      E.   (9)    $683,24. 

A  Hamel.  Park.  McCabe  &  Saunders.  1776 
F  Street    NW  ,   Washington,   DC.    20006. 

B,  United  Student  Aid  Funds,  Inc.,  200 
Ea-   42d  Street,  isew  York,  N.Y.  10017. 

\  Robert  N  Hampton.  1129  20th  Street 
NW  .  Wa,shlngton,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  National  Council  of  Farmer  Coopera- 
tives, 1129  20th  Street  NW.,  Washington. 
DC. 

D,  (6)   $1,439,      E.   .9)   $56. 

h  Patricia  I.  Hanahan,  1155  15th  Street 
NW  ,  Wa.shlngton,  DC.  20005. 

B  Bristol-Myers  Co  ,  345  Park  Avenue, 
New  York,  NY    10022 

U     6)  $250. 


A   Donald  K.  Hanes,  1129  20th  Street  NW., 
Washington.  DC.  20036. 
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B.    National    Council    of   Farmer   Coopera-  A.    Stephanie   Harris,    3000   P    Street   NW., 

tlves,    1129    20th    Street    NW.,    Washington,  Suite  708,  Washington,  DC,  20036. 

DC.  B.   Health   Research   Group.  2000  P  Street 

D.  (6)  $411.     E,  (9)  $12.  NW.,   Suite   708.   Washington.   DC,   20036. 


A.  Christopher  G.  Hankln,  1315  16th  Street 
NW.,  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  National  Limestone  Institute.  Inc.,  1316 
16th  Street  NW.,  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

F.   (9)    $16.07.  

A.  Dave  Harbour,  Alaskan  Arctic  Gas 
Study  Co..  1730  Pennsylvania  Avenue  NW., 
Suite  230,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Alaskan  Arctic  Gas  Study  Co.,  P.O.  Box 
979,  Alaska  Mutual  Bank  Building,  Anchor- 
age, Alaska,  99510. 

D.  (6)  $500. 

A.  Robert  B.  Harding,  1801  K  Street  NW., 
1041,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Southern  California  Edison  Co.,  P.O. 
Box  800,  Rosemead,  Calif.  91770. 

D.   (6)   $225,     E.  (9)   $168.43. 

A.  William  E.  Hardman.  9300  Livingston 
Road,  Washington,  D.C.  20022. 

B.  National  Tool,  Die  &  Precision  Machin- 
ing Association.  9300  Livingston  Road,  Wash- 
ington, DC.  20022. 


A  Eugene  J.  Hardy,  1776  P  Street  NW., 
Washington,   D.C.   20006. 

B.  National  Association  of  Manufacturers, 
1776  F  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

D.   (6)    $2,500.     E.   (9)    $24.19. 


A.  William  J.  Hargett.  1100  17th  Street 
NW  ,   Washington,   D.C.   20036. 

B.  American  Public  Transit  Association, 
1100  17th  street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
20036. 

D.  (6;  $1,500.    E.  (9)  $741.23. 

A.  Bryce  N.  Harlow.  1801  K  Street  NW.. 
Suite  1104,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  The  Proctor  &  Gamble  Manufacturing 
Co.,  301  East  Sixth  Street,  Cincinnati.  Ohio 
45203. 

D.  (6)  $162,50.    E.  (9)  $406.61. 


A.  Donald  L.  Harlow,  Air  Force  Sergetoits 
Association,  Inc.,  310  Riley  Street,  Palls 
Church,  Va.  22046. 

B  Air  Force  Sergeants  Association,  Inc., 
4235  28th  Avenue,  Marlow  Heights,  Md. 
20031. 

A.  WUllam  B.  Harman.  Jr.,  1730  Pennsyl- 
vania Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  American  Council  of  Life  Insurance, 
Inc.,  1730  Pennsylvania  Avenue  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, DC.  20006. 

D.  (6)  $110.     E.  (9)  $80.90. 


A.  C.   Wayne   Harmon,    1025   Connecticut 

Avenue    NW.,    Suite    700,    Washington,    D.C. 
20036. 

B.  Gulf  Oil  Corp..  P.O.  Box  1166,  Plttsbtirgh 
Pa.  15230. 

D.  (6)   $600.     E.  (9)   $200. 


A.  A  J.  Harris  11,  490  L'Enfant  Plaza  East 
SW.,  Washington,   D.C.   20024. 

B.  Securities  Industry  Association,  490 
L'Enfant  Plaza  East  SW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
20024. 

D.  (6)  $614.10.    E.  (9)$42.23. 


h.  Godfrey  Harris,  9200  SurLset  Boulevard, 
Los  Angeles,  Calif    90069. 

B.  Embassy  of  the  Republic  of  Panama 
2862  McGlll  Terrace  NW.,  Washington,  DC 
20008 

D.  (8)  $10.     E.  (9)  $8.25. 


A  Saul  J.  Harris,  1140  Connecticut  Avenue 
NW  .  Suit*  1010.  Washington,  DC.  20036. 

B  National  Association  of  Eletcrlc  Cos.. 
1140  Connecticut  Avenue  NW..  Suite  1010, 
Washington,  DC.  20035. 

D.  (6)   $335.      E.  (9)  $18.43. 


.A.  Walter  Harris.  TRW.  Inc.,  2080  M  Street 
NW.,   Suite  800,   Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B  TRW,  Inc.,  23555  EucUd  Avenue,  Cleve- 
land, Ohio  44117. 

D.  (6)  $1,000. 


A.  William    C.    Hart,    1625    I    Street    NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Columbia  Gas  System  Service  Corp.,  20 
Montchanln  Road,  Wilmington,  De!    19807. 

D,  (6)  $612.50.     E.  (9)  $885.15. 


A.  Fred    L.    Hartley,    461    South    Boylston 
Street,  Los  Angeles,  Calif.  90017. 

B.  Union  Oil  Co.  of  California.  461   South 
Boylston  Street,  Los  Angeles,  Calif.  90017. 

E.  (9)  $879. 


A.  RlU  M,  Hartz.  1016  16th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20036, 

B.  National  Federation  of  Federal  Em- 
ployees, 1016  16th  Street  NW.,  Washington, 
DC.  20036. 

D.  (6)  $6,923,10.     E,  (9)  $368.73. 


A,  Clifford  J,  Harvlson,  1616  P  Street  NW., 
Washington,  DC.  20036, 

B.  National  Tank  Truck  Carriers,  Inc.,  1616 
P,  Street  NW.,  Washington,  DC.  20036. 

A.  Walter   A.   Hasty,   Jr.,   888    17th   Street 
NW..  No.  601,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B,  Business    Roundtable,    405    Lexington 
Avenue,  New  York,  NY.  10017. 

D.    (6)    $1,000      E.    (9)    $270. 


A  Charle.<=  W  Havens  III,  1025  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Reinsurance  Association  of  America  1026 
Connecticut  Avenue  NW  ,  Washington,  DC 
20036 

E.  (9)  $25. 

A  Sidney  G  Hawkes,  The  Mead  Corp.,  lOOC 
Connecticut  Avenue  NW..  Washington.  DC. 
20036. 

B  The  Mead  Corp.,  118  West  First  Street, 
Davton,  Ohio  45402. 

D.  (6)  $990. 

A.  John  H.  Hawkins,  Jr.,  600  North  18th 
Street.  Birmingham.,  Ala.  S5291. 

B.  Alabama  Power  Co..  600  North  18th 
Street,    Birmingham.    Ala.    36291. 

D.  (6)   $2,125.     E.  (9)   $2,031.83. 


A.  Patil  M.  Hawkins,  1701  K  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Health  Insurance  Association  of  Amer- 
ica, Inc..  1701  K  Street  KW.,  Washington,  DC 

D.    (6)    $53.     E.    (9)    $10.6?. 

A.  Carl  P.  Hawver,  1000  16th  Street  NW, 
Stilte  601,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  National  Consumer  Finance  Association, 
1000  16th  Street  NW.,  Suite  601,  Washington. 
D.C.  20036. 

D.   (6)    $240. 

A.  Robert  T.  Hayden,  United  Steelworkers 
of  America,  815  16th  Street  NW.,  Suite  706, 
Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  United  Steelworkers  of  America,  6  Gate- 
way Center,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.  16222. 

D.   (6)    $5,776.66.     E.   (9)    $822.78. 

A.  Patrick  J.  Head,  Container  Corp.  of 
America,  1101  15th  Street  NW.,  No.  206, 
Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Container  Oorp.  of  America,  1  Plrst  Na- 
tional Plaza,  Chicago,  HI.  60607. 

D.   (6)    $21.60.     E.   (9)    $160. 

A.  Patrick  3.  Head,  Montgomery  Ward  & 
Co.,  Inc..  1101  15th  Street  NW.,  Washington, 
D.C.  20006. 
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B.  Montgomery  Ward  &  Co  .  Inc  ,  636  West  b.  Consolidated  Frel^htwaj-s,  Inc  .  601  C»ll- 

Chlcago  Avenue,  Chicago,  Ul.  60610.  fornla  Street.  San  Frtmclaco,  CalU.  94108. 

D.   16)    $344.     E.    ;8)    $150.  E.    (9)    $1,698.92. 


A.  Health   Iiisurance  Assoolatlou  of  Amer- 
ica, Inc.,  1701  K  Street  NW  ,  Waahliiglon.  DC. 
D.    (6)    $6,681.52.     E.    (9)    $6,681.63. 

A,   Health   Research   Group.  3000   P  Street 
NW,.  Suite  708.  WaahlnKton.  D  O.  2Uir3fi. 
D.    i6)    $56.61.      E.    (9)    $56.61. 

A.  Patrick  B  Healy,  30  P  Street  NW  .  Waah- 
Ington.  DC.  20001. 

B,  National  Milk  Producers  PpderaUon,  30 
P  Street  NW..  WafihltiK'ton,  Da'.  Howl. 

D.    (6)    $431.25. 

A.  Oeonife  J.  Hecht,  52  VanderbUt  .Avenue. 
New  Yorlc.  NY.  10017. 

B  American  Parents  Committee.  luc  .  1346 
Connecticut  Avenue  NW  ,  Washington,  D.C. 
2003 1). 

.\  WlM.^in  H  Hecht.  1776  K  Street  NW.. 
'AiL^hn^-.  ,1.  DC.  20006. 

B  riie  lobacco  Institute.  Inc.,  1776  K 
Street  NW..  Washington.  DC    20006. 

D     (6)    fl.500.      E.    (9)    $485. 

A  Robt  E.  Heggestad.  2230  California 
Street.   Washington.  DC.  20008. 

B.  Manufactured  Hou-slng  Inatltute.  14660 
Lee  Road.  ChantUly.  Va.  22021. 

t)     i6i    $1.177  69.     E.   (9)    $34.32. 

A  William  P.  Heimlich.  1725  K  Street  NW.. 
Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B  Association  of  National  Advertisers,  166 
Ea.st  44  Street.  New  York.  N.Y    10017. 

A.  Spencer  H  Heine.  Contaftier  Corp.  of 
America.  1 101  15th  Street  NW.,  Ho.  206.  Wash- 
ington. D.C.  20005.  . 

B.  Container  Corp.  of  AmerlcA.  i  First  Na- 
tional Plaza.  Chicago.  111.  606of 

D.    (6)    $15.     D.    (9)    $150. 


A.  Spencer  H.  Heine,  Montgomery  Ward  & 
Co.,  Inc..  1101  16th  Street  NW.  Washington, 
DC.  ^ 


B.  Montgomery  Ward  it  Co., 
Chicago  Avenue.  Chicago,  111. 
D.    (6)    $120.     E.    (9)    $160. 


nc.  636  West 
(  0671. 


A.  Ross  E  Heller.  2626  Penni  ylvanla  Ave- 
nue NW  .  Wivshlngton,  D.C.  2003  7. 

B.  National  Telephone  Cooperative  Asso- 
ciation. 2626  Pennsylvania  Avenue  NW., 
Wa.<!hlngton.  DC.  20037.  ; 

A.  Phil  D.  Helmlg.  1025  Connecticut  Ave- 
nue NW     Wa.'<hlngton.   DC    20ap6 

B  Atlantic  Richfield  Co..  616  South 
Plower  Street,  Lew  Angeles,  CftllT.  90071. 

D.    (6)    $225      K     (9i    $250 

A.  Leslie  P  Hemry.  1701  K!  Street  NW.. 
Wa.shlngton,  DC 

B.  Health  Insurance  Aiisoclatlcn  of  .Amer- 
ica. Inc.,  1701  K  Street  NW  .  Waalllngton.  D.C. 

D.    (8)    $47.50.     E    (9)    $150. 

A  Gordon  D.  Hender«on.  Bartett.  Smith. 
Shapiro  *.-  Simnn.  26  Broadway.  New  York. 
N  Y.    10004 

B  The  Incom*>  Fimrt  of  AmerKa,  Inc..  and 
the  Oro'A-ih  Fund  ..f  .Atnerlca.  Iik- .  611  West 
Sixth  Street.  Lo«  Angeles.  Calif.  P0017. 

D    (6)    $50      E.    (<?)    $7. 

A  Richard  Deim  Henderson.  Nt  1008.  1101 
17th  Street  NW  .  Washington.  Dr    20036. 

B  Private  7Yu<  k  Council  of  Airerlfn.  Inc  . 
1101  17th  Street  NW  .  No  1008,  Washington, 
D.C.  20036 

A    Robert       C.       Hendon.       Conaolldated 

FreVhtways.  Inc  ,  6845  Elm  Street,  Suite  808. 
McLean.  Va   22101. 


A.  Edmund  P  Hennelly,  160  East  4ad 
Street.   New    York.   N.Y.    10017, 

B.  Mooil  Oil  Corp.,  160  East  42d  Street, 
New  York,  N.Y.  10017. 

D     (6)    $1,600.      E.   (9)    $181.85 

A.  Oeorge  F.  Hennrlkus.  Jr  .  1626  I  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  DC.  20006. 

B.  The  Retired  Ofllcers  Association.  1625 
I  Street  NW  .  Washington,  DC    20006 

D.  (6)  $2,969. 

A.  Hercules  Inc.,  910  Market  Street  Wil- 
mington, Del. 

E.  (9)  $1,614.57. 

A.  Jack  E  Herlngton.  1801  K  Street  NW  , 
Suite  1201.  Washington,  DC.  20006. 

B.  U.S.  Independent  Telephone  Associa- 
tion. 1801  K  Street  NW.,  Suite  1201,  Wash- 
ington, DC.  20006. 

E.  (9)  $1,124.81. 

A.  Esther  Herst,  610  C  Street  NE.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  20002. 

B.  National  Committee  Against  Repressive 
Legislation,  1250  Wllshlre  Boulevard,  Los 
Angeles,  Calif.  90017. 

D.   (6)    $2,080.     E.   (9)    $1,406.33. 

A.  Elena  Hess,  3705  Porter  Street  NW., 
Washington,  DC.  20016. 

B.  Self-Determlnatlon  for  D.C,  Suite  300, 
2030  M  Street  NW..  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)  $3,772.     E.  (9)  $3,064.55. 

A.  Andrew  I  Hlckey.  Jr.,  1133  15th  Street 
NW..  Washington.  DC.  20006. 

B.  Federal  National  Mortgage  Association, 
1133  15th  Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C. 
20005. 

D.  (6)  $12,275.     E.  (9)  $814.39. 

A  Frederic  W.  Hickman,  1  First  National 
Plaza,  No.  5200,  Chicago,  ni.  60603. 

B  The  First  National  Bank  of  Chicago,  1 
First  National   Plaza.  Chicago.   III.  60670. 

D.    (6)    $1,100.     E.    (9)    $10. 

A.  Frederic  W.  Hickman.  1  First  National 
Plaza.  No.  5200,  Chicago,  HI.  60603 

B  National  Association  of  Independent 
Insurers.  2600  River  Road,  Des  Plalnes,  111 
60018. 

D.  (6)  $2,200. 


A.  Frederic  W.  Hickman,  1  First  National 
Plaza,  No.  5200,  Chicago,  111    60603 

B.  Northwest  Industries,  Inc..  6300  Sean 
Tower,  Chicago,  m.  60606. 

D.  (6)  $126.     E.  (0)  $68.07. 

A.  Frederic  W.  Hickman.  1  First  National 
Plaza,  No.  6200,  Chicago,  ni.  60603. 

B  Peoples  Oas  Co.  122  South  Michigan 
Avenue.  Chicago,  ni.  60603. 

D.  (6)   $2,100.     E.   (9)  $58.06. 

A.  Paul  T.  Hicks,  c-'o  Rhode  Island  Petro- 
leum As80Clat4on.  a  Division  of  API,  154 
Francis  Street.  Providence,   RI    02903 

B.  American  Petroleum  Institute,  2101  L 
Street   NW..   Wa.shlngton.   DC    20037. 

A.  J  Thomas  Hlgglnbothara.  Mellon  Bank. 
N.A..  Pittsburgh.  Pa.  15230 

B.  Mellon  Bank.  N.A.  and  Mellon  National 
Corp..  Mellon  Square,  Pittsburgh.  Pa    16230 

D.  (6)   $2,000.     E.   (9)   $984.68. 

A.  Catherine  J.  Hill.  421  New  Jersey  Av- 
enue SE..  Washington.  DC.  20003 

B  National  Counsel  Associates.  421  New 
Jersey  Avenue  SE..   Washlneton,  DC    20003. 

D.  (6)   $2,026,     E.  (9)   $646. 


A.  Hill.  Chrtfitopher  <k  Phillips.  2000  L 
Street  NW  .   Washington.  D  C.  20036 

B.  California  Housing  Finance  Agency. 
1120  N  Street,  bacramento,  Calif. 

A.  J.  Eldred  Hill.  Jr..  720  Hotel  Wa.shlng. 
ton.  Washington.  DC   20004 

B  UBA.  Inc..  720  Hot*l  Wahhlnglon,  Wash- 
ington. D  C    20004. 

D.   16)    $2.00<'       E    (9)    $2,000. 

A.  Hill,  Llvlr.K'stone  fi  .A,sisoclate.i.  1230 
Watergate  iiuuth.  7oO  New  Hampshire  Av- 
enue ."^W  .  Washington.  D  C.  20037. 

B.  VIII  Pan  American  Oaiue.s  Organlring 
Committee.  GPO  Box  70175,  San  Juan  PA. 
00936. 

D    (6)   $1,500. 

A.  Kathryn  Hilton.  918  18th  Street  NW.. 
Washington,  DC    20006. 

B.  National  Cable  Tele-,  l.slon  A.ssoclatlun. 
Inc..  918  leth  Street  NW  ,  Wa.shlngton  DC 
20006. 

D    (6)  $43  75.     E.  (9)  $70 


A.  James  D  Hlttle  3^7  South  14th  Street 
Arlington.    Va    22204 

B  Vought  Corp..  P.O.  Box  6907,  Dallas. 
Tex.  75211. 

D.    (6)    $3000. 

A.  Lawrence  S  Hobart.  '600  Vlrtrlnta  Av- 
enue  NW..   Washlntrton,   DC.   20037 

B.  American  Public  Po-A-er  .As.soclatlc 
2600  Virginia  Avenue  NW..  Washington  DC 
20037. 

D.   (6)   $673  66 

A.  Howard  E  Hoelter,  c  o  Illinois  Petro- 
leum Council,  a  Division  of  API.  PO  Bex 
5034,  Springfield.  111.  62705. 

B  American  Petroleum  Instltut*.  2101  L 
Street  NW.,   Washington.  DC.  20037. 

A.  Olen  D  Hofer,  1129  20th  Street  NW 
Wa-shlngtou.  DC    20036 

B  National  Council  of  Farmer  Coopera- 
tives. 1129  20th  Street  NW.,  Wa.shlngton  D  C 
20036 

D.   (6)    $;j,687,     E    ifll    Sfi8 

A  Herbert  E  Hoffman.  American  Bar  As- 
sociation, 1800  .\!  Street  NW  ,  Washington 
DC.  20036 

B.  American  Bar  Association.  1155  East  eoth 
Street,  Chicago,  ni    60637 

D.  (6)   $400      E    (9)  $60. 

A  Hogan  i  Hartson.  815  Connecticut  Ave- 
nue. Wa.sh!npt-on,  DC    20006. 

B  Energy  Tran.sp^jrtatlon  Systems.  Inc. 
50  Beale  Street,  .San  FYancl.sro.  Calif    94119 

D.  (6)  $1,465      E    (9)  $136.20. 

A  Hogan  X:  Hartson.  815  Connecticut  Ave- 
nue, Washington.  DC    20006 

B  National  Rehabilitation  Association 
1522  K  Street  NW  .  Wa.shlngton.  DC. 

A.  Izetta  B.  Hoge.  490  I, 'Enfant  Plaza  Ea.st 
SW.  Suite  3206.  Washington,   DC.  20024 

B.  National  Federation  of  Independent 
Bu.sliiesR.  490  I  'Enfant  Plaza  East  SW..  Suite 
3206,  WashlntrtoR    ij  C    20024. 

n    <6)  $400. 

A  TTjoma-s  P  Holley.  1625  I  Street  NW., 
Washington,  DC    ?oon6 

B  Boise  Ca.'scade  Corp  .  1625  I  Street  tTW., 
Washington.  DC    20006 

D    (6)  $1,000.    E.  (9)  $218. 

A.  Holly  Corp..  2001  Bryan  Tower,  Dallas, 
Tex.  76201 

E.  (9)   $2,020. 

A.  Thomas  D  Holman,  1776  F  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20006 
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B   American  Mutual  Insurance  Alliance,  20 
North  Wacker  Drive,  Chicago,  HI.  60606. 
E    $1,070. 

A  Eric  Holmes,  Jr.,  c,/o  Petroleum  Council 
of  Georgia,  a  division  of  API,  230  Peachtree 
Street  NW.,  Suite  1500,  Atlanta,  Ga.  30303. 

B.  American  Petroleum  Institute.  2101  L 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  DC.  20037. 

A  Lee  B  Holmes,  1709  New  York  Avenue 
NW..  Suite  801.  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B  United  States  League  of  Savings  Asso- 
ciations. 1 1 1  East  Wswrker  Drive,  Chicago,  ni. 

D    i6i    $2,968.75. 

A  John  W  Holton,  1120  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW..  Washington,  DC.  20036 

B  American  Bankars  Association,  1120 
Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Wasl-ilngton,  D.C. 
20036 

D    (6)  $1,760.     E.  (9)  $12.50. 

A  Wayne  K.  Horluchl.  Japanese  American 
Cltl7en.s  League,  1730  Rhode  Island  Avenue 
NW..  Suite  204.  Washington.  DC.  20036. 

B  Japane.'^e  American  Citizens  League.  1765 
Sutter  Street,  San  Francisco,  Calif.  94116. 

D   (6)  $687. 


A.  The  Hormel  Foundation,  Austin,  Minn. 
55912 
E    i9i  $2,803.11. 


A  M.rhael  E  Horrell.  1750  K  Street  NW.. 
Sut'e  300.  Washington.  DC    20006, 

B  American  Nuclear  Energy  Council,  1760 
K  Street  NW  .  Suite  300.  Washington,  DC. 
20006 

D    16)  $411  25      E    (91  $9  13 


A  Charles  A  Horsky.  888  16th  Street  NW  , 
Washington.   DC   20006 

B  Trustees  of  the  Penn  Central  Trans- 
portation Co  ,  1700  Market  Street,  Philadel- 
phia, Pa   19103. 

E    i9)  $85. 


A  Douplaiw  C  Horstman,  1612  K  Street 
MV  ,  Suite   1210.  Washington.   DC.   20006. 

B  Maytag  Co  :  Northern  Textile  Assocla- 
tlor, 

D    1 6)  $3,300.     E.  (9)  $400. 


A  Craig  Hosmer.  1750  K  Street  NW..  Suite 
300,  Washington.  DC. 

B  American  Nuclear  Energy  Council,  1750 
K  Street  NW  ,  Suite  300,  Washington,  DC. 

D    (6)   $1.73250      E    (9)   $66.15. 


A  Houger.  Garvey  &  Schubert.  1019  19th 
Street  NW..  Ninth  Floor.  Washington,  DC 
2i1036 

B  American  Paper  Institute,  1619  Mas.sa- 
chusetts  Avenue,  NW.,  Washington.  D.C. 

A  Houger.  Garvey  &  Schubert.  1019  19th 
Street  NW.,  Eighth  Floor.  Washington  DC 
20036 

B  .American  Pyrotechnics  As-soclatlon.  407 
Campu.';  Avenue.  CheFtertown.  Md.  21620. 

D     (6)    $1,000       E.    (9)    $1,176.39. 


A  Houger.  Garvey  &  Schubert.  1019  19th 
Street  N'W.,  Eighth  Floor,  Washington.  D.C 
20036 

B.  Committee  for  Protection  of  American 
Trade. 

D.  (6)  $3,232.      E    (9)  $4,477  90. 

A  Thomas  B.  House.  919  18th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B  American  Frozen  Food  Institute,  919 
18th  Street  NW  ,  Washington,  DC    20006. 

D    (fi^  $750. 


A  Mary  Greer  Houston.  2000  L  Street  NW.. 
Suite   620,   Washington,   DC.   20036. 

B  Wilson  E.  Hamilton  &  Associates,  Inc., 
2000  I,  street  NW..  Washington,  DC.  (for 
Parm  Labor  Research  Committee ) . 

D.  (6)  $260. 


A.   Houston   Natural   Oas   Corp.,   P.O.   Box 
1188,  Houston,  Tex.  77001. 
E.  (9)  $4,942.97. 

A.  Howell  Corp.,  800  Houston  Natural  Gas 
Building,  Houston,  Tex.  77002. 
E.  (9)  $216.63. 


A.  Joe  L.  Howell,  1700  Pennsylvania  Ave- 
nue NW.,  Suite  760,  Washington,  DC.  20008. 

B.  Allstate  Insurance  Cos..  Allstate  Plaza, 
Northbrook,  m.  60062. 


A.  Joe  L.  Howell.  1700  Pennsylvania  Ave- 
nue NW.,  Suite  750,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Allstate  Insurance  Cos.,  AUstat*  Plaza, 
Northbrook,  lU  60062. 

A.  Paul  N.  Howell,  800  Houston  Natural 
Oas   Building,    Houston,   Tex.   77003. 

B  Howell  Corp.,  800  Houston  Nattiral  Oas 
Building,  Houston.   Tex.  77002. 


A.  John  B  Howerton.  ASAROO  Inc.,  1730 
Rhode  Island  Avenue  NW.,  Suite  206,  Wash- 
ington, DC.  20036. 

B.  ASARCO  Inc.,  120  Broadway,  New  York, 
NY.  10006. 

D.  (6)  $1,200.     E.  (9)  $868.62. 


A.  James  C.  Hughes,  2029  K  Street  NW., 
Washington,  DC.  20006. 

B.  National  Society  of  Professional  Engi- 
neers, 2029  K  Street  NW.,  Washington.  D.C. 
20006. 

D.  (6)  $2,500. 

A.  Vester  T.  Hughes,  Jr.,  4300  First  National 
Bank  Building,  Dallas,  Tex.  75202. 

B.  American  National  Financial  Corp.,  300 
Delaware  Avenue,  Wilmington,  Del.   19801. 

D    (6)  $5,000. 

A.  Vester  T.  Hughes,  Jr.,  4300  First  Na- 
tional   Bank    Building.    Dallas,    Tex.    76202. 

B.  Hollv  Corp.,  2001  Bryan  Tower,  Dallas, 
Tex,  7520i. 

D.  (6)  $2,000. 

A.  Edward  L.  Hule,  4630  Montgomery  Ave- 
nue, Suite  200,  Washington,  D.C.  20014. 

B.  National  Association  of  Air  Traffic  Spe- 
cialists, Inc.,  Suite  200.  4630  Montgomery 
Avenue,  Bethesda,  Md.  20014. 

O.  (6)  $4,884.63.     £.  (9)  $271,90. 

A.  Stanley  W.  Hulett,  1619  Mamachusetti 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  American  Paper  Institute,  Inc.,  280  Mad- 
ison  Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y.  10016. 


A.  David  C.  Hull,   1030   16th  Street  NW., 
Suite  700,  Washington,  D.C.  20005. 

B.  National   Cotton   Council    of   America, 
P.O.  Box  12285,  Memphis,  Tenn,  88112, 

D.  (6)  $660.     E.  (9)  $2.15. 


A.  James  Floyd  Humphreys,  133  C  Street 
SE..  Washington,  DC.  20003. 

B.  Congress  Watch,  133  C  Street  SE.,  Wash- 
ington. D.C.  20003. 

D.     (6)     $1,333. 


A.  Richard  M.  Hunt,  Suite  1009,  Connec- 
ticut Building,  1150  Connecticut  Avenue  NW„ 
Washington,  DC.  20036. 

B.  NL  Industries.  Inc.,  1221  Avenue  of  the 
Americas,  New  York,  N.Y.  10020. 

D.  (6)  $1,125 


A.  Milton  F.  Huntington,  c/o  Maine  Petro- 
leum Association,  a  Division  of  API,  283 
Water  Street,  Augusta,  Maine  04330. 

B.  American  Petroleum  Institute,  2101  L 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.O.  20037. 

D    (6)  $400.     E.  (9)  $253.36. 

A.  James  L.  Huntley,  1776  K  Street  NW., 
Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Retail  Clerks  International  AaBOCiation. 


AFL-CIO,    1776   K  Street  NW,   Waalllngton. 
DC.  20006. 

D.  (6)  $7,333.87.     E.  (9)  $1,876.44. 


A.  John  Edward  Hurley,  1101  New  Hamp- 
shire Avenue  NW.,  Suite  107,  Washington, 
D.C.  20037. 

E.  (9)  $375. 

A.  E.  HamUton  Hurst,  2901  Butterfleld 
Road,  Oak  Brook,  ni.  60521. 

B.  Nalco  Chemical  Co.,  2901  Butterfleld 
Road,  Oak  Brook.  111.  60521. 

D.  (6)  $500.     E.  (9)  $896.60. 

A.  Philip  A.  Hutchinson.  Jr..  475  L'Enfant 
Plaza  SW.,  Suite  2450,  Washington,  D.C. 
20024. 

B.  Volkswagen  of  America,  Inc.,  818  Sylvan 
Avenue,  Englewood  Cliffs,  NJ.  07632. 

D.  (6)  $300.     E.  (9)  $20. 

A.  David  C.  Hyer,  c/o  Ohio  Petroleum 
Council.  Division  of  API,  88  East  Broad 
Street.   Columbus.   Ohio   43216. 

B.  American  Petroleum  Institute,  2101  L 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20037. 

D.  (6)  $250.     E.  (9)  $385.10. 

A.  P.  N.  Ikard,  2101  L  Street  NW.,  Washing- 
ton, D.C,  20037. 

B.  American  Petroleum  Institute,  21C1  L 
Street,  Washington,  DC.  20087. 

D.  (6)  $2,875.     E.  (9)W71. 

A.  Bernard  J.  Immlng,  1019  19th  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  DC.  20036. 

B.  United  Fresh  Fruit  &  Vegetable  Associa- 
tion. 1019  19th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  DC 
20036. 

D.  (6)  $525.     E.  (9)  $96.45. 

A.  Independent  Insurance  Agents  of  Amer- 
ica, Inc.  (formerly  National  Association  of 
Insurance  Agents,  Inc.) ,  85  John  Street,  New 
Tork,  N.Y.  10088. 

E.  (9)  $9,369.10. 

A.  Industrial  Union  Department,  AFL-CIO, 
816  16th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  DC   30006 

D.  (6)  $9,368.70,     E.  (9)  $9368.70. 

A.  Intalco  Aluminum  Corp.,  P.O.  Box  937, 
Femdale.  Wash.  98218. 

E.  (9)  $485. 

A.  International  Association  of  Machinists 
&  Aerospace  Workers,  1300  Connecticut  Ave- 
nue NW..  Washington,  D.C.  30036. 

E.  (9)  $11,739.10. 

A.  International  Brotherhood  of  Painters  & 
Allied  Trades.  1750  New  York  Avenue  NW.. 
Washington,  DC,  20006. 

E.  (9)  $1,261.04. 

A.  International  Union,  United  Automo- 
bile. Aerospace  &  Agricultural  Implement 
Workers  of  America,  UAW,  8000  East  Jef- 
ferson, Detroit,  Mich.  48214. 

D.  f6)  $169,909,     E.  (9)  $169,909. 


A.  Investment  Co,  Institute,  1775  K  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  DC.  20006. 
E.    (9)    $6,042  17. 

A.  Investment  Counsel  Association  of 
America.  Inc  ,  127  East  69th  Street,  New  York, 
NY.  10022. 

E.    (9>    $2,749.75. 

A.  Iron  Ore  Lessors  Association,  Inc.,  1600 
First  National  Bank  Building  St.  Paul, 
Minn.  55101. 

D.    (6)    $20,440.69      E.    (9)    $7,159.66. 

A.  Robert  C.  Jackson,  American  Textile 
Manufacturers  Institute,  Inc.,  Suite  1001, 
1150  17th  Street,  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
20036. 
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B.  American  Textile  Manufacturera  Infltl- 
tut«".  Inc.  Suite  2124,  400  Tryon  Str««l, 
Charlotte,  N.O,  %63W. 

D     (B)    $1,376.     E.    (9j    #4-63. 

A  IX-burab  Jacobs,  706  Seventh  Street  SE  . 
Waishlngton,  DC.  30003. 

B  National  Abortion  Rights  Action 
League.  706  Seventh  Street  SK  .  Wciahlngton, 
DC.  20003. 

D     iH,    *236 

A.  James  Jaffe,  1700  Pennsylvania  Avenue 
NW  .    Washlngtijn.   DC.   20006 

B  .\merlcan  Baiters  Association,  1700  Penn- 
sylvania Avenue  NW  .  Washington.  DC. 
20006 

D.    (8)    »91.02.     E.    (9)    $1.20 

A.  R«ibert  I,  James.  1800  K  Street  NW.. 
Suite  920.  Washington,  D  C.  20006. 

B  Bank,  of  Ainorl  a  N  T.  and  H  A  ,  Bank  of 
.\merlc,4    I'lu/,a.    San    Frunclsco.   Calif.   94137. 

D.    (6)    WS.     K.    (9)    •75. 


A.  Joseph  A.  Jeffrey,  1100  Ring  Building, 
Wa3hlngU:>n.  D.C    2003C. 

B.  Anierlcan  Mining  Congress.  UOO  Ring 
Building,  Washington,  DC    2003(3. 

D     (6)    «HO0.     E     (9)    $105. 

A.  Philip  V.  Jehle,  300  National  Press 
Building    Wa.shlngton.  DC.  20045. 

B.  SmlthKUn©  Corp  ,  1500  Spring  Garden 
Street,  Phlladelpli'.a.  Pa.  19101. 

E    $530. 

A.  James  Counney  Jennings,  1426  K  8tir««t 
NW  .  Washington,  D.C.  2000S. 

B  Hill  k  Knowlton,  Inc.,  633  Third  Ave- 
nue, New  York.  N,Y.  10017. 

A.  W  Pat  Jennings.  490  LEnfant  Plaza 
Ea.st  SW..  Suite  3210,  Washington.  DC.  20024 

B.  Slurry  Transport  Association.  490  L'En- 
fant  Plaza  East  SW  .  3210,  Washington,  DC. 
20024 

D   (6)  $1,600      E.  (9)  $1,060. 

A.  Chris  L.  Jensen,  Florida  Petroleum 
Council,  a  division  of  API,  111  North  Gads- 
den Street,  Tallahassee.  Fla.  32301. 

B.  American  Petroleum  Institute,  2101  L 
Street  NW  ,  Washington,  D.C.  20037, 

D.    (6)    $533.68.     E     (9)    $722.47. 

A.  A.  W.  Jessup,  1025  Connecticut  Avenue 
NW..  No    1014,  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Exxon  Corp..  1251  Avenue  of  the  Amer- 
icas, New  York.  N.Y.  10020. 

A.  Guy  E.  Je.ster,  2150  Klenlen  Avenue,  St. 
Louis,  Mo.  63121. 

B.  Association  for  Improvement  of  Mlssls- 
5>ippl  River.  10  Broadway.  St  Louis.  Mo. 
83121. 

A.  Ronald  P  JobztMn.  1626  I  Street  NW.. 
Suite  302.  Washington,  D.C.  20006, 

B.  Columbia  Gas  System  Service  Corp..  20 
Montchanln   Road.    Wilmington.   Del.    19807. 

D.    (6)    $175.     E.    (9)    $101.61. 

A.  Anita  Johnson.  2000  P  Street  KW  , 
Wa.shlngton.  DC.  20036. 

B    Health   Research   Group,  2000   P  Street 
NW  ,  Washington,  DC.  20036. 
D.    (6)    »40. 

A  Bruce  T  Johnson.  1125  15th  Street  NW.. 
Wa.shlnKton,  DC    20005. 

B  Morttrat-'e  Bankers  .Association  of  Amer- 
ica, 1125  l.'Sth  Street  .N'W.,  Washington.  DC. 
20005 

D     1 6)     $2,969       E     (9)    $6,517. 

\  H  Bradley  John.son.  1100  Ring  Build- 
ing. Wa-ihlnkiton.  D  C    20038 

B.  American  Mining  Congress.  UOO  Ring 
Building.  Washington.  DC    20036. 


A.  Jess  Johnson.  Jr  .  Shell  Oil  Co.,  1025 
Connecticut  Avenue  NW..  Washington.  DC. 
20036 

B  Shell  Oil  Co.,  1  Shell  Plaza.  P  O.  Box 
2463.  Houston.  Tex.  77001 

D.    (6)    $500. 

A.  John  B.  Jnhn<«on,  c  o  Alabama  Petro- 
leuni  Council,  a  division  of  API.  660  Adam.s 
Avenue.   Suite    188,   Montgomery.  Ala.  36104 

B.  American  Petroleum  Institute.  2101  L 
Street  NW..  Washlnt;'*;..  O  C.  20037. 

D.    (6)    $612.50       E       t.  I     J339.24. 

A.  John  Paul  Johnson,  1025  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW..   Wiv.hlnKOon,  DC.   20036. 

B.  Natural  Oius  s  ;;>ply  Committee.  1025 
Connecticut  A\enai.-  NW.,  Washington.  DC. 
20036. 

D.    (6)    $8.12502,     E.    (9)    $1,061.43. 

A.  Rady  A.  Johnson.  1000  16th  Street  NW.. 
Washington,  DC    20036. 

B.  Standard  OU  Co.  (Indiana),  200  East 
Randolph  Drive,  Chicago,  111.  60680 

D.   (6)    $3.396  66.     E.    (9)    $10.79 

A.  Reuben  I^  Johnaon. 

B  The  Farmers'  Educational  &  Co-Opora- 
tlve  Union  of  America,  P.O.  Box  39251,  Den- 
ver. Colo.;  1012  14th  Street  NW  ,  Washington, 
DC. 

D.   (6)   $6,404.64.     E.   (9)   $246.72. 

A.  Spencer  A.  Johnson.  National  Home 
Furnishings  Association.  1025  Vermont  Ave- 
nue NW..  Washington.  DC.  20003. 

B,  National  Home  PumLshlnKs  A-sstxlatlon, 
405    Merchandise    Mart,    Chicago,    III.    60664. 

D.  (6)  $600.     E.  (9)  $22  50. 


A.  Stanley  L.  Johnson.  1060  17th  Street 
NW  .  Washington.  DC.  20036. 

B.  Texaco,  Inc.,  135  East  42d  Street.  New 
York,  N  Y.  10017. 

D.  i6j  $75. 

A  Stuart  H  Johnaon.  Jr  ,  910  nth  Street 
NW  ,  Washington.  DC.  20006. 

B  NY.  Dock  Railway.  334  Furman  Street. 
Brooklvn,  N.Y. 

E.  (9)  $11. 

A.  James  D  Johnston,  1660  L  Street  NW., 
Washington,  DC.  20036. 

B  General  Motors  Corp  .  3044  West  Grand 
Boulevard,  Detroit,  Mich    48202 

D.    (6)    $3,800      E.    (9)    $1,938.51. 


A.  Allan  R  Jones.  1616  P  Street  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, DC.  20036. 

B.  American    Trxicklng    Associations,    Inc  , 
1616  P  Street  NW'..   Wa&ilngton,  DC.  20036. 

D.    (6)    $6,000.     E.   (9)    $1,068.20. 


A.  Charlie  W.  Jones,  1150  17th  Street  NW.. 
Suite  310,  Washington,  DC    20036. 

B.  Man-Made  Fiber  Producers  Asfioclatlon. 
Inc..  1150  17th  Street  NW..  Washington,  DC. 
20036 

D    (6)  $760.     E.  (9)  $200. 


A  James  E  Jones.  Jr..  1776  P  Street  NW.. 
Washington,  DC   20006. 

B.  American  Mutual  Insurance  Alliance, 
20  North  Wacker  Drive,  Chicago,  ni.  60606. 

E.  (9)   $720. 


A.  L.  Dan  Jones.  1101  16th  Street  NW., 
Washington.  DC.  20036. 

B.  Independent  r*etroleum  Association  of 
America,  1101  16th  Street  NW  ,  Washington. 
D.C.  20036 

E.  (9)   $19  80. 


A.  Neal  R.  Jones,  1730  Pennsylvania  Ave- 
nue NW  ,  Washington,  D  C   20006 

B  Daniel  J  Edelman.  1730  Pennsylvania 
Avenue  NW.,   Washington,  DC    20006. 


(For    American    Safety    Belt    CouucU,   271 
North  Avenue,  New  Rochelle,  NY.  10801) 

D.   (6)   f5(,>0       E.   ,y\   $8,60. 


A.  Neal  R.  Jones,  1730  Pennsylvania  Ave- 
nue NW.,  Waehlngton,  D  C.  30006. 

H    Edelman    International,    1730   Pennsyl- 

vanue  Avenue  NW  .  Washington,  DC.  20006. 

For  Aerospatiale    r  o  dOA  International 

1225    lyth   street    NW  ,    Washing-ton.   DC)    ' 

D.  (6)  $1,500.     E.  (9)  $7.60. 

A.  Oliver  H.  Jones.   1125   15th  Street  NW 
Washington.  DC    2(i005 

B  Mortgage  Bankers  Association  of  Amer- 
ica, 1125  15th  Street  NW.,  Washington  DC 
20006 

D    (6)   $4,250       E    (9)  $12,789. 


A.    Ronald    K     Jones.    7841    Doane    Ootut, 

Springfield.  Va    22152 

B    Manufactured  Hou.ilng  Institute,  14690 
I/ee  Road,  Chantllly,  Va.  22021 

D    (6)  $5,630.     E.  (9)  $104.35 


A  Carl  D  Jordan.  408  East  Maple  Street, 
Fremont,  Mich.  49412. 

n  Gerber  Products  Co  .  445  State  Street 
Fremont,  Mich    49412, 

A.  Brenda  Joyce,  1025  Connecticut  Avenue 
NW.,  Suite  700,  Washington.  D  C   20036 

B.  Gulf  on  Corp,  PO  Box  1166.  Pitts- 
burgh. I^    15230 

D    (6)  $750.     E.  {91  $200. 


A.  Fritz  R  Kahn.  0202  Ponce  Place.  Fair- 
fax. Va.  22030. 

B.  National  Congress  of  Parents  &  Teach- 
ers, 700  .North  Rush  Street,  Chicago  m 
60611. 

E.   (9)   $97.66. 


A.  Charles  W  Karcher.  1736  Midland  Build- 
ing. Cleveland.  Ohio  44116 

B.  The  Standard  Oil  Co.  (an  Ohio  cor- 
poration), Mlaland  Building,  Cleveland 
Ohio  44115. 

A  Gerald  M.  Kat?..  1800  Merchantlle  Bank 
fi  Irust  Building.  2  Hopkln.s  Plaza,  Balti- 
more, Md.  21201 

B.  Maryland  State  f^ilr  &  Agricultural  So- 
ciety. Inc.,  Tlmonlum  State  Pair  Grounds, 
Tlmonlum,  Md.  21093 

E.  (W)   $477.89. 

A  Carleton  R.  Kear  Jr  .  1625  I  Street  NW., 
Washington.  DC.  2(X)06 

B  The  Retired  Offlcers  Association.  1625 
I   Street  NW      Wii.shlnKt<^n.   DC.   20006. 

A  William  J.  Keating,  725  15th  Street  NW., 
Room  500,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  National  Grain  &  Feed  Association.  P.O. 
Box  28328.  Washington,  D.C.  20005 

A.  Keck.  Cu,shmAn,  Mahln  ft  Cate.  8300 
Sears  Tower.  2.33  South  Wacker  Drive,  Chi- 
cago. Ill    60606 

B.  Schwlnn  Bicycle  Co  ,  1856  North  Koet- 
ner  Avenue,  Chicago,  111.  60639 

D     (6)    $3,41875.     E.    (9)    $1,636.26. 

A.  Howard  B  Keck.  555  South  Flower 
Street.  Log  Angeles,  Calif    90071 

B.  The  Superior  Oil  Co  ,  655  South  Flower 
Street,  I<>s  Angeles,  Calif.  90071. 

E.    (9)    $300. 

A.  W  M.  Keck.  Jr  ,  1801  Avenue  of  the  Stars. 
Suite  1110.  Ix)S  Angeles,  Calif    90067. 

E     (9)   $275 

■   A.  Patricia    Keefer.    2030    M    Street    NW., 
Washington.  D  C    20036. 

B.  Common  Cause,  2030  M  Street  NW, 
Washington,  DC    20036. 

D.    (6)   $4,600.     K.   (B)  $34«37, 
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A.  John  B.  KeUey,  Suite  1200,  1026  Con- 
necticut Avenue  NW.,  Waahlngton,  D.C.  30036. 

B.  Avco  Corp.,  1275  Bllng  Street,  Green- 
wich, Conn.  06880. 

D.    (6)   $l.aOO.     K.    (9)   $467. 

A.  Paul  J.  Kelley,  2727  North  Central  Ave- 
nue, Phoenix,  Ariz.  86004. 

B  Amerco,  Inc.,  2727  North  Central  Ave- 
nue, Phoenix,  Ariz.  85004. 

A.  Harold  V.  Kelly,  1101  15th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B  Republic  Steel  Corp.,  Republic  Building, 
Cleveland,  Ohio  44101 . 

A.  John  T.  Kelly,  1166  15th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  2(X)06. 

B.  Pharmaceutical  Manufacturers  Associa- 
tion, 1155  16th  St.  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
20005. 


A.  Robert  F.  Kelly,  1701  Pennsylvania  Ave- 
nue NW.,  Suite  210,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B  E.  I.  du  Pont  de  Nemours  &  Oo.,  1007 
Market  Street,  WUmlngton,  Del.  19898. 


A.  George  Kelm,  1  First  National  Plaza, 
Suite  5200,  Chicago,  HI.  60603. 

B    The   Myron   Stratton   Home,   P.O.    Box 
1178.  Colorado  Springe.  Oolo.  80001. 
D   (6)  $460.     E.  (9)  $200.25. 

A  Thomas  J  Kenan,  George,  Kenan,  Roto- 
ertson  &  LlndBcy,  1000  Fidelity  Plaza,  Okla- 
homa City,  Okla.  73102. 

B  Coqulna  Oil  Corp.,  200  BuUdlng  of  the 
Southwest,  Midland,  Tex  79701. 

E    i9)   $1,375-68. 

A  R  G  Kendall.  Jr..  P.O.  Box  21,  Mont- 
gomery. Ala.  36101. 

B  Alabama  Railroad  Association,  P.O.  Box 
21.  Montgomery,  Ala.  36101. 

A  Jeremiah  J.  Kenney.  Jr.,  1730  Pennsyl- 
var.ia  Avenue  NW..  Washington.  DC.  20006. 

B.  Union  Carbide  Corp.,  1730  Pennsylvania 
Avenue  NW..  Washington,  DC.  20006. 

A.  Jerry  W.  Kennedy,  1030  16th  Street  NW., 
Suite  700,  Washington,  D.C.  20005. 

B  National  Cotton  Ootincll  of  America, 
PC   Box  12286,  Memphis,  Tenn.  38112. 


A.  Robert  T.  Kenney,  1060  17th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B  Texaco.  Inc..  136  East  42d  Street.  New 
Vork,  NY.  10017. 

A  William  J  Kenny.  1515  Wilson  Boule- 
vard. Arlington.  Va.  22209. 

B  American  Gas  Association.  1515  Wlleon 
Boulevard,  Arlington,  Va.  22209. 

D    i6i  $220.     E.  (9)  $160. 

A.  John  V.  Kenney,  918  leth  Street  NW., 
Washington,  DC.  20006. 

B  National  Cable  Television  Association, 
Inc.,  918  16th  Street  NW,,  Washington,  D.C. 
20006. 

D    (6)  $862.50.     E.  (9)  $180. 


A  Thomas  P  Kerester,  Coopers  &  Lybrand, 
1800  M  Street  NW..  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B  American  Can  Co.,  American  Lane, 
Greenwich.  Conn.  06830. 

D.  (6)  $635. 


A  Thomas  P.  Kerester,  Coopers  A  Lybrand, 
1800  M  Street  NW..  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  The  Balcor  Co.,  1  Concourse  Plaza,  4711 
Golf  Road.  Skokle.  ni.  60026. 

D.  (6)  $150. 

A.  James  L.  Kimble,  Suite  416,  1026  Con- 
necticut Avenue  NW..  Washington,  D.C. 
20036. 


B.  American  Insurance  Association,  1026 
Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Suite  415,  Wash- 
ington, DC.  20036. 

D.    (6)  $1,500.     D.   (9)  $350. 

A.  Charles  L.  King.  1730  Pennsylvania  Ave- 
nue NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  American  Council  of  Life  Insurance, 
Inc.,  1730  Pennsylvania  Avenue  NW.,  Wash- 
ington. DC.  20006. 

D.   (6)   $66. 

A.  David  S.  King.  Suite  800,  1620  I  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Semper/Moser  &  Associates,  13953  Panay 
Way,  Marina  del  Ray,  Calif.  20291. 

D.    (6)    $1,500. 

A.  John  M.  Klnnalrd,  1616  P  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Anierlcan  Trucking  Aaeoclatlons.  Inc., 
1616  P  Street  NW..  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

D.   (6)   $7,500.     E.   (9)  $3,390.26. 

A.  Klrkland.  Ellis  &  Rowe,  1778  K  Street 
NW.,  Washington.  DC.  20006. 

B.  Automatic  Phonograph  Manufaxrturers, 
1776  K  Street  NW.,  Washington,  DC.  20006. 

D.    (6)   $750.     E.    (9)    $41. 

A.  Klrkland,  Ellis  &  Rowe,  1776  K  Street 
N.,  Washington.  DC.  20006. 

B.  Grcxiery  Manufacturers  Oi  America,  Inc., 
1425  K  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20005. 

A.  Ralph  W.  Kittle,  Room  700,  1620  I  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  DC.  20006. 

B.  International  Paper  Co.,  Room  700,  1820 
I  Street  NW..  Washington.  DC.  20006. 

D.  (6)   $530.     E.   (9)  $140. 

A.  Richard  P.  Kleeman,  1707  L  Street  NW., 
Suite  480,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Association  of  American  Publishers, 
Inc.,  1707  L  Street  NW.,  Suite  480,  Washing- 
ton, DC.  20036. 

A.  John  J.  Klocko  HI.  1701  Pennsylvania 
Avenue  NW.,  Suite  210,  Washington,  DC. 
30006. 

B.  E.  I.  du  Pont  de  Nemours  &  Co.,  1007 
Market  Street,  Wilmington,  Del.  19898. 

E.  (9)   $332. 

A.  Andrew  Kneler.  2030  M  Street  NW., 
Washington,  DC.  20036. 

B.  Common  Cause,  2030  M  Street  NW., 
Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)   $3,200.01. 

A.  Gary  D.  Knight,  1615  H.  Street  NW., 
Washington,  DC. 

B.  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the  United 
States,  1615  H  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
20063. 

E.  (9)  $26. 

A.  Keith  R.  Knoblock,  1100  Ring  Build- 
ing, Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  American  Mining  Congress,  1100  Ring 
Building.  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

A.  PhUlp  M.  Knox,  Jr.,  1211  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW.,  Suite  802.  Washington,  D.C. 
20036. 

B.  Sears,  Roebuck  &  Co.,  Sears  Tower,  Chi- 
cago, ni.  60684. 

A.  Ruth  K.  Kobell. 

B.  The  Farmers'  Educational  &  Co-Opera- 
tlve  Union  of  America,  P.O.  Box  39261,  Den- 
ver, Colo.;  1012  l*th  Street  NW.,  Washington, 
D.C. 

D.   (6)   $2,833.39.     E.   (9)   $82.66. 


A.  Robert  M.  Koch,  1316  16th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20036. 


B.  National  Limestone  Institute,  Ino.,  1316 
16th  Street  NW..  Washington,  HJD.  S0036. 
E.   (9)  $31.66. 

A.  Roljert  M.  Koch,  Jr.,  1315  10th  Street 
NW.,  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  National  Limestone  Institute,  Inc.,  1816 
16th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

E.  (0)  $19.82. 

A.  Robert  L.  Koob,  Koob  Associates,  1160 
16th  Street  NW.,  Suite  311,  Washington,  D.C. 
20006. 

B.  Biscuit  &  Crackers  ManufacturerB*  As- 
sociation, 1660  L  Street,  Washington,  D.C. 
20036. 

D.   (8)  $460.     E.   (9)   $186.76. 


A.  Robert  L.  Koob,  Koob  Associates,  1166 
16th  Street  NW.,  Suite  811,  Washington,  D.C. 
20Q05. 

B.  Norwich  Pharmacal  Co.,  Norwich,  N.Y. 
13816. 

D.   (6)  $1,600.     E.  (9)  $328. 

A.  Horace  R.  Komegay,  1776  K  Street  NW, 
Suite  1200,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  The  Tobacco  Institute,  Inc.,  1776  K 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

D.  (6)  $600.     E.   (9)  $160. 

A.  Paul  A.  Korody,  Jr..  1726  I  Street  NW, 
Washington,  DC.  20006. 

B.  National  Asaoclatlon  of  Food  Chains, 
1726  I  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

E.  (9)    $760. 

A.  John  T.  Korsmo,  P.O.  Box  8666,  Wasih- 
Ington.  D.C.  20007. 

B.  American  Meat  Institute,  P.O.  Box  8666, 
Washington,  D.C.  20007  (1600  Wilson  Boole- 
Tord,  Arlington,  Va.) . 

D.  (6)  $600. 


A.  Kenneth  8.  Kovack,  United  Steelwortcen 
of  America.  816  16th  Street  NW,  Suite  706, 
Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  United  Steelwortcers  of  America,  6  Gate- 
way Center,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.  16222. 

D.   (6)    $6,776.66.     E.    (9)    $829.14. 

A.  Michael  Kowalaky,  875  Madleon  Ave- 
nue, New  York,  N.Y. 

B.  Cigar  Association  of  America,  Inc,  B76 
Madison  Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y.  10022. 

D,   (6)    $8,230.76.     E.   (9)   $738.69. 

A.  MyUo  S.  Kraja.  National  Leglslattve 
Commission,  1608  K  Street  NW.,  Washington. 

D.C. 

B.  The  American  Legion,  700  North  Peim- 
sylvanla  Street,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

D.  (6)  $6,695.     E.  (9)  $1,020.16. 


A.  Amos  Kramer.  Kansas  Petroleum  Coun- 
cU,  a  division  of  API,  Eighth  and  Jackson 
Streets,  Suite  1414,  Topeka,  Kans.  66612. 

B.  American  Petroleum  Institute,  2101  L 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20037. 

A.  Stephen  W.  Kraus,  1730  Pennsylvania 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  American  Council  of  Life  Insurance, 
Inc.,  1730  Pennsylvania  Avenue  NW.,  Wash- 
ington. D.C.  20006. 

A.  Lawrence  E.  Krelder,  1016  18th  Street 
NW.,  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Conference  of  State  Bank  Supervisors, 
1016  18th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  DC.  S0036. 

A.  Richard  W.  Kreutzen,  Chevron  OU  Co., 
1700  K  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Chevron  Oil  Co,  subsidiary  of  Standard 
OU  Co.  of  California,  1700  K  Street  NW, 
Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

D.  (6)  $760.     E.  (9)  $363.78. 
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A  Homer  L  Kroii*.  Ifl05  North  Johnaon 
Street.  Arlington,  Va  :J22ii! 

B  National  Asisoclatlon  of  Theatre  Owners, 
Inc.  1500  Broadway.  S<iHe  2002,  New  York, 
NY    10036 

D       tJ'    S4,5lKl        E     ,':>t    »240  01. 

A.  James  S  Krzymiu.'ikl  1129  20th  Street 
NW  .  Washington,  D  C  200.J6 

B  National  Council  of  Farme.-  Coopera- 
tives. 1 129  2()th  Street  NW  .  Washington,  D.C 

D    (6)  $8:i6.      E    (9)  $70 


A,  Lloyd  R.  Kuhn.  1725  DeSales  Street  NW., 

Wa.shlni;;ton.  DC   20036 

B  Aerofipace  ludustrles  Association  of 
America.  Inc.  1725  DeSaJea  Street  NW., 
Washington,  n  C   20036 

D.  (6)  »9,120      E    i9)  »1,593.19. 

A  Thomas  R  Kuhn,  1750  K  Street  NW., 
Suite  300,  Washington.  D.C. 

B  .American  Nuclear  Energy  Council,  1760 
K  Street  NW  .  Suite  300.  Washington,  D.C. 

D.  (6)  $425      E.  (9)  $80.31. 

A  Daniel  M  Kiish,  1615  H  Street  NW.. 
Washington.  D  C.  20062. 

B  Chamb«>r  of  rommer^e  of  the  U.S.A. 
16;.S   H  street   NW  ,   Washliigton.  DC.  20062. 

A  Labor  Bureau  of  Middle  West,  1300  15th 
Street  NW  .  Washington,  DC.  20006;  11  South 
LaSalle  Street.  Chicago,  m.  60603. 

A  Laborers'  International  Union  of  North 
America.  AFL  CIO,  905  lOth  Street  NW.. 
Washington.  DC.  20006. 

E.  (9)  $20,356.22. 

A.  Labor-Management  Maritime  Commit- 
tee, 100  Indiana  Avenue  NW ,  Washington, 
DC.  20001. 

D    (6)  912.012      E.  (9)  $11,929. 

A  Edward  J  Lachowlcz.  4317  Brandywlne 
Street  NW  .  WaishlnkCton.  D  C   20016 

B  International  Brotherhood  of  Electrical 
Workers.  1125  l.^th  .-^trc<**  NW  W  tshlngton. 
DC   20005 

A  Philip  A  Lacovara.  1660  L  Street  NW.. 
Wa.shlTiKton.  DC   20036. 

B  Bristol-Myers  Co.,  345  Park  Avenue.  New 
York.  N  Y    10022. 

I)      6i   SI  9f>8       E    (9)  $260. 

A     Sarah    M     Laird.    1730    M   Street    NW  , 

Wa-Hhlngton   D  C   20036. 

H  I.ea«Me  of  Women  Voters  of  the  United 
States.  1730  M  Street  NW  ,  Washington,  DC. 
20<-i  Uj 

D.  (6)  $569.     E.  (9)  $3,532. 

A  David  P  lAmbert  1701  K  Street  NW.. 
WashlngU-in.  DC  20OO6 

B  Health  Iiusviranc*  .\.s.s.H;latlon  of  Amer- 
ica. Inc.  170!  K  Street  NW..  Washington, 
DC. 

D.  (6)  $9760.      E.  (9)  $19989. 

A.  A.  M.  lAmpley.  400  First  Street.  NW.. 
Suite  704.  Washington,  DC    20001. 

B  United  Transportation  Union,  400  First 
Street    NW..    Suite    704      Wimhlngton.    DC. 

20001 

E     (9)    $160.  ) 

A  land  Improvement  Oontnctors  of 
America.  9515  Ogden  AvenUA,  Brookfleld,  111. 

flO-SlS 

D     |6>    $3,000       E.    (9)    $3,115- 


A  Karl  S  I.andstTom.  510  North  Edison 
Street.   ArllnK'or.     Va    22203 

B  Qeotherma:  Re.«nirces  Interiiati'  nal 
Inc  4676  Admiralty  Way  Suite  503,  Marina 
del  Rey.  Calif  90291. 

E.  {9)  $47.90 


A.  Karl  S  Landatrom.  510  North  Kdl.'van 
Street.  Arlington,  Va.  22203. 

B  Sportsmana  Paradise  Homeowners  As- 
sociation. P  O   Box  278,  Blythe,  CalU.  92225 

A.  R.  Joah  Lanier,  918  16th  Street  NW., 
Washington,   D.C.   20006 

B.  National  Cable  lelevislon  Association. 
Inc..  918  16th  Street  NW  .  Washington.  D.C. 
20006. 

D.  (6)    $2,437.60.     E.   (9)    $376. 

A.  James  J  LaPenta.  Jr  .  906  16th  Stre«t 
NW.,  Washington,  DC.  20006 

B.  Laborers"  International  Union  of  North 
America.  AFI^<:iO.  905  16th  Street  NW.. 
Washington.  DC. 

E.  (9)    $1161.94. 

A.  Glenn  T.  Lashley.  DC  Division,  Ameri- 
can Ant.om<jbUe  .Assoclatlnr. ,  1730  Penn."<yl- 
vanla  Avenue  N'W..  Washington.  DC    200<.'K" 

B  DC  Dlvlsl.  n.  American  Automobile  As- 
sociation. 8111  Gatehouse  Road.  Palls  Church. 
Va  22042. 

A.  Robert  B.  Laurents.  7205  Reservoir  Road, 
Springfield.  Va    22160. 

B.  National  Association  for  Uniformed 
Services.  966  North  Monroe  Street,  Arling- 
ton, Va    22201. 

D    (6)    $3,825. 

A  Oeorge  II.  Lawrence,  1516  WUson  Boule- 
vard, Arlington,  Va.  22209. 

B.  American  Oas  Association,  1615  Wilson 
Boulevard.  Arlington,  Va.  22209. 

D.    (6)    $1,000.      E.    (9)    $360. 

A.  Delmar  Dale  Lawson,  900  15th  Street 
NW..  WMhlngton.  DC.  20006. 

B.  Unlt#d   Mine   Workers  of  America.  900 

15th  Street   NW  ,   Washington.   DC.  20005. 
D.    (6)    $1,133       E     i6)    293.25 

A  R<^^>bert  F  Lederer,  230  Southern  Bulld- 
InK.    WashliiKton.   DC     20005. 

B.  -American  Assoclatoti  of  Nurserymen,  230 
Southern   Building.   Washington.   DC    20006. 

A  Charles  W  Lee.  148  Dtiddlngton  Place 
SE  .  Wa.shlngton,  D  C   20003 

B,  Committee  for  Pull  P'.:ndlng  of  Muta- 
tion Programs,  148  Duddlnt;ton  Place  SE  . 
Washington,  D  C.  2(KX)3 

D.  (6)  $150.     E.(9)  20 

A.  Robert  W.  Lee.  John  Birch  Society.  1028 
Connecticut  Avenue  NW  ,  No.  1004.  Washing- 
ton. DC.  20036 

B.  The  John  Birch  .Society,  395  Concord 
Avenue,  Belmont,  Mass.  02178 

A.  Michael  L.  Lehrman.  DOA  International. 
Inc.  1225  19th  Street  N-W  .  Washington  DC 
20036 

B  DOA  International,  Inc  1225  19th 
Street  NW  ,  Washington,  DC.  (for  Aerospat- 
iale. 37  B!vd  rte  Moiitmorencv.  Paris.  France  i  . 

D.  (6)   $2,636  66       E    '9  I   $265  93 

A  Robert  J  Leigh.  2626  Penr.svlvanla  Ave- 
nue NW  .  WafihlngU)n,  DC    20037 

B  Natloi.al  Telephone  Cooperative  Associa- 
tion. 2626  Penn.s>lvanla  .\veni:e  NW  ,  Wash- 
ington, D  C    2(X)37 

A  J(«eph  L  r.pll7lnger.  4(X)  Fourth  Avenue. 
Seattle.  Wa-shlngton  98164 

B  Simpson  'I  Imber  Co  900  Fourth  Avenue. 
Seattle.  Washington  98164 

D.  (6)   $784       E    (9)   $1.120  09 

A  Gilbert  LeKander,  910  17th  Street  NW, 
Suite  501,  Washington,  D  C   20006 

B  Montana  P<3wer  Co  .  40  East  Broadway. 
Butte.  Mont  50701,  Washington  Water  Power 
Co..  P  O.  Box   3727,   Spokane,   Wash    99220 

D.   (tj)    $450. 


A  Nils  .A  Lennart«on.  801  North  Fairfax 
Street    Alexandria,  Va.  22314. 

B  Railway  Progress  Institute.  801  North 
Fairfax   Strwt.   Alexandria.  Va.,  22314. 

D.   (6)    $79208. 

A.  Earl  T  Leonard,  Jr  P.O  Drawer  1734. 
Atlanta,  Ga.  30301. 

B  Tlie  Coca-Cola  Co..  PC  Drawer  1734, 
Atlanta.  Ga    30301 

D    ,8l   $2'.<8       E    (9)   $647. 

A  D.)nald  I.enrh  &  Co  .  Inr  .  1080  15th 
Street.   NW  .  Washington,  DC.  20005. 

B  Natural  Oas  Supply  Committee.  1025 
Connecticut  Avenue  NW'.,  Washington,  DC, 
20006. 

A  Donald  licrch  k  Co..  Inc.,  1030  15th 
.Street  NW  ,  Washington,  D.C.  20005. 

B    Shell   Chenxlcal   Co..  2401  Crow  Canyon 

!<«.«■!.  San  Ramon,  Calif. 


A    Gilbert  B.  Leesenco.  3021  L  Street  NW, 

Washington.  DC.  20036. 

B  General  Mills,  Inc  ,  9200  Wayzata  Boule- 
vard. Minneapolis,  Minn.  56440 

D    1 6)    $4,900 

A  Harry  LeVlne.  Jr.,  General  Electric  Co.. 
777   14th   .Street  NW  ,   Washington.  DC. 

B  General  Electric  Co  ,  3135  Kaston  Turn- 
pike. Fairfield.  Conn 

D.   (6)   $8{-X) 


.A.  David  Lewis.  American  Optoraetrlc  A'- 
soclallon,  1730  M  Street  NW .  Washington. 
D  C.  20036 

B.  American  Optometrlc  Association,  c  o 
.Alvln  Levin,  120  South  Hanover  Street.  Car- 
lisle, Pa    17013 

D     i6l    $224  90       E.    i9)    $27091. 


A  Fielding  Lewis.  675  Madl.son  Avenue. 
Ne*  York.  N  Y 

B  Cigar  Association  of  America,  Inc..  875 
Madison   Avenue,  New  York,  NY.   10022. 

D     (6)    $7,173  07 

A.  Robert  G    Lewl.s 

B  The  Farmers'  Educational  and  Co-Oper- 
atlve  Union  of  America,  PO  Box  39251, 
Denver  Colo;  1012-14th  Street  NW..  Wash- 
ington. DC 

D    i6i  $1,83385      E    (9)  $23.81. 


A.  Ronald  L  Leymelster.  1120  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW  .   Washington,   DC.   20036. 

B.  American  Bankers  Association,  1120 
Connecticut  Avenue  NW  ,  Washington,  DC. 
20036 

D    i6     $465       E    (9)  $35  50 


A  Leigh  Llndjord.  1800  M  Street  NW . 
Wa.shlngt.fin.  D  C   20036 

B  Morgan.  Lewis  A  Bocklus.  1800  M  Street 
N'W  ,  Washington,  DC  20036  (for:  American 
Oas  Distributors! 


A  I.est*r  W  I.lndow,  1736  DeSales  Street 
NW  .  Wa.<ihlngtnn    DC    20036 

B  As.'vxMatlon  of  Maximum  Service  Tele- 
ca.iters,  Inc,  1735  DeSales  .Street  NW  .  Wa.sh- 
Ington.  DC   20006 


A  John  E  I.lnster.  2000  Westwood  Drive. 
Wausau.  Wis    64401. 

B  Employers  Insurance  of  Wausau.  2000 
Westwood  Drlv«    Wausau.  Wis    54401 

D.  (6)  $500 


A  Ron  M  Linton,  1015  18th  Street  N'W., 
Suite  200.  Washington.  D  C   20036 

B.  County  of  Baltimore  111  West  Chesa- 
peake Avenue.  Towson.  Md    21204 

D    (6»  $1,200      E    (9)  $3004 


A    R<.in    M     Linton,    1015    I8th   Street  NW.. 
Suite   200,    Washington.   DC.   20036 
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B.  The  Metropolitan  Sanitary  District  of 
Greater  Chicago,  100  Ea-st  Erie  Street.  Chi- 
cago. 111.  60611. 

D.    (6)    $8,440.32     E.    (9)    $1,283.01, 


A,  Bon  M.  Linton.  1015  18th  Street  NW.. 
Suite  200,  Wa.shlngton.  DC.  20036. 

B  Wayne  County  Board  of  Commissioners, 
706  City  County  Building,  Detroit,  Mich. 
48226. 

D.  (6)  $7,500.     E.  (9)  $1,239.92. 

A.  Charles  B  Llpeen.  6414  E^arlham  Drive, 
Bethesda.  Md   20034. 

B.  National  Cable  Television  Association. 
Inc.,  918  16th  Street  NW,,  Washington,  DC. 
20006. 

D.  (6)   $7,500       E    (9  I  $410 

A.  Robert  G  Ut«<hert,  1140  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW.,  Rm  1010,  Washington.  D.C. 
20036. 

B  National  Association  of  Electric  Co..  1140 
Connecticut  Avenue  NW  ,  Rm.  lOOm.  Wash- 
ington. DC.  20038. 

D.   (6)    $375.     E.   (9)    $201.06. 

A  K  F  Llvaudals,  Jr..  1025  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW  ,  Washington,  DC.  20036, 

B,  Atlantic  Richfield  C.o.,  515  South  Flower 
Street.  Los  Angeles,  Calif.  90071. 

D. (6)  $200       E    (9)  $450 

A.  H.  Richard  Lloyd,  Jr  ,  General  Electric 
Co.,  777  14th  Street'  NW  ,  Washington.  D.C. 
20005. 

B.  General  Electric  Co  .  777  14th  Street  NW., 
Wa.shlngton,  D  C  20005 

A  Harold  D  Loden,  1030  15th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D  C 

B  American  Seed  Trade  Association.  1030 
15th  Street  NW  .  Washington,  D  C   20005 

D    (6>   $700. 

A  Nils  A  Ixifgren,  Motor  Vehicle  Manufac- 
turers Association  of  the  United  States,  Inc., 
1909  K  Street  NW  ,  Washington.  D  C    30006. 

B  Motor  Vehicle  Manufacturers  Associa- 
tion of  the  United  States,  Inc..  320  New  Cen- 
ter Building,  Detroit,  Mich    48202. 

D    f6i   MOO 

A  Nellie  L.  Longsworth,  Suite  602.  1228 
19th  Street  N'W.,  Washington,  D  C    30036. 

B  Prsfiervatlon  Actlop,  1225  19th  Street 
NW..  Suite  602,  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

D    fe)   $2,542.14.     E.   (9)    $2,386.04. 

A  Edward  J  Lord.  National  Legislative 
Commission.  1608  K  Street  NW.,  Washington. 
DC 

B  The  American  Legion,  700  North  Penn- 
sylvania Street,   Indianapolis,   Ind. 

D    (6)  $3,747.     E.  (9)   $109.05, 

A  Philip  J  lA>ree  17  Battery  Place  North, 
New  Y,^rk   N  Y    10004 

B  Federation  of  American  Controlled  Ship- 
ping, 17  Batterv  Place  North.  New  York,  N.Y. 
10004 

D    (6)  $200      E.  (91  $231  34. 

A  Herschel  C,  Loveless.  918  16th  Street 
N\^'     No    501    Wa-shlngton,  DC.  20006. 

B  CTiromalloy  American  Corp  ,  120  South 
Central  Avenue    ,St    Louis,  Mo    63105. 

D    /61    $281  50      E    (91    $281  50. 

A  .Tarnes  F  Ixivett.  1801  K  Street  NW., 
Wa-ihlngton.  D  C   20006 

B  Westlnghouse  Electric  Corp  Westing- 
house  Bulldlnp  Gateway  Center.  Pittsburgh, 
Pa   15222 

D    (6)  $600.     E,    (9)  $200 


A.  James  Rowland  Lowe,  Jr  ,  1730  Pennsyl- 
vania Avenue  NW  ,  Suite  230.  Washington. 
D.C. 20006 

B.  Alaskan  Arctic  Gas  Pipeline  Co.,  PC. 
Box  979.  Alaska  Mutual  Bank  Building,  An- 
chorage, Alaska  99510 

D,    (6i   $5,000,      E.    i9)  $150, 


A  James  P  Low.  1101  16th  Street  NW., 
Washington.  D  C  20036 

B  American  Society  of  A.vtoc1atlon  Execu- 
tives  1101  16th  Street  NW,.  Washington,  DC. 

2003fl 


A  Gerald  M,  Lowrle,  1120  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW  ,  Washington,  DC.  20036. 

B.  American  Bankers  Association.  1130 
Connecticut  Avenue  NW  ,  Washington,  DC. 
20036. 

D.    (8)  $2,000.     E.    (9)  $2,480.25. 


A.  Freddie  H.  Lucas,  1156  16th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  DC  20005. 

B.  J.  C.  Penney  Co.,  Inc,  1301  Avenue  of 
the  Americas,  New  York,  NY.  10019. 

D     (6)  $200.     E.    (9)  $199.82 

A.  Charles  Emmet  Lucey,  1701  Pennsyl- 
vania Avenue  NW..  Suite  600,  Washington, 
D.C.  20006. 

B.  Catholic  Press  Association,  432  Park 
Avenue  South,  New  York,  NY.  10016. 

D.    (6,1  $250.      E.    (9)   $10 


A.  Charles  Emmet  Lucey,  1701  Pennsyl- 
vania Avenue  NW.,  Suite  600,  Washington, 
D.C. 20006 

B  Massachusetts  Cooperative  Bank  League, 
225  Franklin  Street,  Boston,  Mass.  02110. 

D,    (61  $50.     E     t9l  $5. 


A    Lumbermen's     Mutual 
Long  Grove.  HI.  6(X>49 
E       91    $2,275, 


Casualty     Co.. 


A.  Milton  F.  Lunch.  2029  K  Street  NW., 
Washington,  DC.  20006 

B,  National  Society  of  Professional  Engi- 
neers, 2029  K  Street  NW  ,  Washington,  DC. 
20006. 

D.    (6)  $1,000, 


A.  Christian  J  Lund.  1125  15th  Street 
N.W.,  Washington,  D  C   20006. 

B.  United  Technologies  Corp.,  United 
Technologies  Building,  Hartford,  Conn. 
06101;  1125  15th  Street  N.W.,  Washington, 
D.C, 20005 

D,    (6)  $7,500.     E,    |9)  $873  62, 


A,  Lund   Levin    &   O'Brien,    1625   I   Street 
NW  ,  Washington,  DC  20006. 

B.  Pacific    Northwest    Power    Co.,    Public 
Service  Building,   Portland,  Oreg.  97204. 

D     (6)  $875.25      E.    (9)  $4.60. 


A.  Lund    Levin   &    O'Brien,    1625    I   Street 
NW  ,  Washington,  DC,  20006. 

B.  Pennsylvania  Power  &  Light  Co..  2  North 
Ninth  Street,  Allentown,  Pa.  18101. 

D.  (6)  $600.     E    (9)  $46.26. 


A    Lund  Levin  &   O'Brien.   1625  I  Street 

NW  ,  Washington.  DC 

B     Shanghai    Power    Co,,     100    West     10th 
Street.  Wilmington.  Del,  19801, 

D.  (61  $300. 


A.  Eugene  H   Luntey.  195  Montague  Street, 
Brooklyn.  NY.  11201. 

B.  The  Brooklyn  Union  Gas  Co  ,  195  Mon- 
tague Street,  Brooklyn.  NY. 

D,  (6)  $25,000. 


A.    LuBk -Evans.    Ltd..     1730    North    Lynn 
Street.  Suite  400,  Arlington.  Va.  22209. 


B    American   Meat  Institute.   1600   Wilson 
Boulevard,  Arlington,  Va. 
D.  (6)  $500 

A  Timothy  MacCarthy,  1909  K  Street  NW., 
Washington,  DC   20006 

B,  Motor  Vehicle  Manufacttirens  AbsocI- 
atlon  of  the  U  S,,  Inc..  320  New  Center  Build- 
ing.  Detroit,   Mich.   48202 

D     (6^    $400. 

A.  James  H.  Mack,  7901  Westpark  Drive, 
McLean,  Va.  22101. 

B.  National  Machine  Tool  Builders'  Associ- 
ation, 7901  Westpark  Drive,  McLean  Va. 
22101, 

D.  (6)  $622.50.     E.  (9)  $500. 


A.  James  H.  Lynch,  Jr  ,  1325  Massachusetts 
Avenue  NW..  Washington,  DC.  20005. 

B  American  Federation  of  Government 
Employees,  1325  Massachusetts  Avenue  NW., 
Washington,  DC.  20005. 

D.  (6)  $7,193.20.     E.  (9)  $10,715. 


A  Richard  Lyng,  American  Meat  Institute, 
P  O.  Box  3556   Washington.  DC.  20007. 


A  Duncan  H  Mackenzie,  3019  Goat  Hill 
Road.  Bel  Air.  Md   21014. 

D,  <6i  $251,     E    (9)  $402  09 

A.  John  P.  Mackey,  Ad  Hoc  Committee  In 
Defense  of  Life,  Inc.,  810  National  Frees 
Building,  Washington,  DC.  20045 

B.  Ad  Hoc  Committee  In  Defense  of  Life, 
Inc..  150  East  35th  Street,  New  York,  N.Y. 
10016 

D.(6i  $3,750.     E    (9)  $4,014.37. 

A.  J.  Jerome  Madden.  Suite  1200,  1030  I6th 
Street  NW..  Washington,  D.C.  20005. 

B  Ell  Lilly  &  Co.,  1030  16th  Street  NW.. 
Washington.  DC.  20005 

D.  (6)  $6,500,     E    (9)  $651.31 

A.  Thomas  J.  Mader.  2030  M  Street  NW., 
Washington,  DC.  20036. 

B.  Common  Cause,  203C  M  Street  NW, 
Washington.  DC.  20036. 

D    (6)  $3,000. 


A    John  F,  Mahoney,   1776  K  Street  NW, 
Washington,  DC.  20006. 

B      American     Medical     Association..     585 

North  Dearborn  Street,  Chicago,  ni.  80610. 
D.  (61  $2,000.     E.  (9)  $943. 


A  Robert  L.  Maler,  900  17th  Street  NW, 
Washington,  DC   20006. 

B  Kaiser  Aluminum.  &  Chemical  Oorp, 
900   17th   Street  NW.,  Washington,  DC. 

D.  (6)   $500.     E.  (9)  $35. 

A.  Andre  Malsonplerre,  1776  P  Street  NW, 
Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B  American  Mutual  Insurance  AlUanoe, 
20  North  Wacker  Drive.  Chicago,  ni. 

E    (9)  $1,165. 

A  Thomas  M  Malone,  Suite  1014,  1038 
Connecticut   Avenue  NW.,  Washington.  D.C. 

20036 

B.  Exxon  Corp..  1251  Avenue  of  the  AmMl- 
cas.  New  York,  N.Y. 

E    (91    $1,109.02. 

A  Ben  J  Man.  400  First  Street  NW.,  Suite 
700,  Washington.  D.C.  20O01. 

B  District  No  1  Pacific  Coast  District, 
Marine  Engineers'  Beneficial  AssoclaUon, 
.\Fh-CJO.  17  Battery  Place.  New  Tork,  N.T. 
10004. 

D.   (6)   $1,981.98.     E.  (B)   $222.86. 

A.  Carter    Manasco,     5932     Chesterbrook 

Road,  McLean.  Va.  22101, 

B.  National  Coal  Asaoclatlon,  1130  17th 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  DC.  20036, 

D.  (6>  $7,875.     K.  (9)  $106  10. 


A  Mike  Manatos.  1801  K  Street  NW, 
Suite  1104.  Washington.  DC.  30006. 

B  The  Procter  &  Gamble  Manufacturing 
Co..  301  East  Sixth  Street,  Cincinnati.  Ohio 
45202 

A.  Preston  Mangum,  1025  ConnecUcut  Ave- 
nue NW.,  No.  1206.  Washington,  DC.  20036. 
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B    E:nJ«>r(  h  Corp  .  301  South  Harwood.  Dal- 
las, Tex.  75201 

D     (6)    $l.y2i)       E.    (9)    •967.60. 


A.  Mau-Made  Fiber  Pruducers  Asaoclatlon. 
Inc..  1150  17th  Street  NW  .  Suite  No.  310. 
Wafihlugton.  D  C.  20036. 

E.  i9)  $950. 


A.  Forbes  Maun,  1155  15th  8tre«t  NW..  No. 
1004,  Waahlni^ton,  DC    20005. 

B.  The  LTV  Corp  ,  1525  Elm  Street,  Dallas, 
Tex.  75222. 

D.   (6)   82.500.     E.  (9)  $550. 


A.  Michael  Mann,  Room  731.  1346  Connecti- 
cut  Avenue  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B  Environmental  Action,  Room  731.  1346 
Connecticut  Avenue  NW  ,  Washington,  DC. 
20036. 

D    (6)  $1,815.38 

A.    Manufactured    Houslnf:   Tnstltiite.   P.O. 
Box  201,  14650  Lee  Road,  ChantlUy.  Va.  22021. 
D,    (6)    $1,638.87      E     (9)    JI, 6-18  87 

A.  Manufacturing  Cheml-Rts  A.s.'^orlatlon, 
Inc.,  1825  Connecticut  Avenue  NW..  Wash- 
ington, DC.  20009. 

D.  (6)  $5,000      E.  (9)  $3,000. 


A.  Dallace  E  Marable.  1776  P  Street  NW., 
Wa-shlnpton,  DC    20008 

B.  National  Assrvc' itton  of  Manufacturers, 
1776  F  Street  NW  .  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

D    f6^   $1,050       E    (0)   $<)  40. 

A.  John  V  Maranev,  324  Kast  Capitol 
Street.   Wa.shlngton,  DC    20003 

B  National  Star  Route  Mall  Cnrr'.tT«*'  A.s- 
soclatlon,  324  East  Capitol  Street,  Washing- 
ton, n  c   20003 


A  March  For  Life  Inc.,  I^ost  Office  Box  2950. 

Washlnpt'  n,  D  C   20013 

D.  (6)  $56,160  63       E    :  9)  $42,121,33. 

A    Carl  Marcv,  122  Maryland  Avenue  NE  , 

Washlntrton,   DC    20002 

B  American  Committee  on  U.S. -Soviet  Re- 
lations. 122  Marvliind  Avenue  NK  ,  Washing- 
ton,  DC.  2(XI02 

A.  Carl  Marcy.  122  Maryland  Avenue  NE., 
Wa.shliig:ton,  DC. 

B.  Ooui'.cU  for  a  Livable  World.  100  Mary- 
land  Avenue  NE  .  Washington.  D.C.  20002. 

D    (8)    $3,000      E.   (9)    $351  14. 

A  Carl  M  Marcy,  100  Maryland  Avenue 
NE  .   Washington,   DC    20002. 

B.  Tlie  United  Nations  University.  3932 
Huntington  Street  NW  .  Washington.  DC. 
20019. 

E    (9)  $259,30. 


A.  Marine  Engineers'  Beneficial  .Vsaoclatton, 
AFI^  CIO,  Dl.strU-t  No  1  Pacific  Coast  Dis- 
trict. 17  Battery  Place,  New  York,  NY    10004. 

E.    (9)    $8,67971. 

A.  Rodney  W.  Markley.  Jr.,  Pord  Motor  Co., 
a'.5  Connecticut  Avenue  NW ,  Washington, 
D  C     2fH)08 

B    Ford  Motor  Co  ,  Dearborn.  Mich. 

D    (8)   $9,000,     E    (91   $602, 


A.  David  J  Markey,  1771  N  Street  NW, 
Washlni?t<'n.  D  r  ,  20038 

B  National  A.'<»orlatlon  of  Broadcasters, 
1771    N  Street    NW  .   Wa.shlntrton,   D  C,  20036. 

D,   (6)    $800       E      f>>    $378  68. 

■A.  Matthew  J    Marks,  Prather  Seeger  Doo- 
lUtle  Parmer  A  Kwlng    11  ni  16th  Street  NW 
Wa.sh1ngton.  D  C   20038 

B  Heterochemtcrtl  Corp,  111  East  Haw- 
thorne Aver.ue.  Valley  Stream,  Long  Island, 
N.Y     USflO 

.E.   (9)    $50. 


A  Ralph  J  Marlatt,  1511  K  Street  NW.. 
Wa«h:ngto:,.  DC.  200<J6 

B.  National  Association  of  Mutvial  Insur- 
ance Agent,  1511  K  Street  NW  ,  Wa«h',ngton. 
U.C,  20005. 

E.    (9)    $1,500. 


A.  Dan  V.  Maroney.  Jr.,  5025  Wisconsin 
Avenue  NW..  Washington,  DC,  20016. 

B.  Amalgamated  Transit  Union,  AFL-CIO. 
602.5  Wisconsin  .\venue  NW..  Washington. 
DC    20016. 

A.  C.  TravU  Marshall,  1776  K  Street  NW., 
Suite  200.   Washington,   DC    20006. 

B,  Motorola.  Inc..  1776  K  Street  NW.,  Suite 
200.   Washington,    D.C.   20006. 

D.  i6)  $500.     E.  (9)  $176. 

A.  J  Paul  Marshall.  Association  of  Amer- 
ican Railroads.  40  Ivy  Street  SE.,  Washing- 
ton, DC.  20003. 

B.  Association  of  American  Railroads,  1920 
L  Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20036 

D.    (6)    $252.17.     E.   (9)    »237.80. 


A.  Katherlno  E.  Martin,  Association  of 
American  RaUroada.  40  Ivy  Street  SE..  Wash- 
ington. D.C.  20003. 

B.  Association  of  American  Railroads.  1920 
L  Street  NW.,  Washington,  DC   20036. 

D.  (6)  $370.50.     E.  (9)  $125. 

A.  Thomas  A.  Martin,  2101  L  Street  NW.. 
Washington,  DC.  20037. 

B.  American  Petroleum  Institute,  2101  L 
Street  NW..  Washington.  DC.  20037, 

D, (6)  $500.     E.  (9)  $200. 

A.  Steven  A.  Martlndale,  1425  K  Street 
NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20005, 

B.  HlU  &.  Knowlton.  Inc.,  633  Third  Avenue, 
New  York.  NY. 

A.  Maryland  Savings — Share  Insurance 
Corp.,  901  North  Howard  Street,  Baltimore, 
Md.  21201. 

E.  (9)  $35.40. 

A.  Maryland  State  Pair  &  Agrlcultiu^l 
Society,  Inc.,  Tlmonlum  State  Pair  Grounds, 
Tlmonlum,  Md.  21093. 

E.  (9)   $477  89. 

A.  Mike  M  Masaoka,  Suite  620,  The  Far- 
ragut  Building,  900  17th  Street  NW..  Wash- 
ington, DC    20006 

B.  American  Japanese  Trade  Committee. 
Suite  520,  900  17th  Street  NW.,  Washington, 
DC.  20006. 

A.  Mike  M.  Masaoka.  A-<»oclatlon  on  Japa- 
nese Textile  Imports,  Inc.  Suite  520.  The 
Parragut  Building,  900  17th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20006 

B.  Association  on  Japanese  Textile  Im- 
ports, Inc.,  551  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York,  NY, 
10017. 

D.  (6)   $500. 


.\.  Mike  M  Ma-saoka.  Suite  520.  The  Far- 
ragut  Building,  900  17th  Street  NW  ,  Wash- 
ington, DC    20006. 

B.  Nisei  Lobby.  Suite  520,  The  Parrag\it 
Building,  900  17th  Street  NW.,  Wa-shlngton, 
DC,  20006. 

A.  Mike  M  Ma.-'aoka,  Ma-^aoka-Ishlkawa  A- 
Associates.  Inc  .  Suite  520.  900  17th  Street 
NW  ,  Washington.  DC    20006 

B.  We,st  Mexico  Vegetable  Distributors  As- 
sociation, PC    Box  848,  Nogales.  Ariz    85621. 

D    I  6)   $500 

A  Paul  J  Mason.  1730  Pennsylvania  .\\e- 
nue  NW  .   Washington.  DC    20006 

B.  American  Council  of  Life  Insurance,  Inc  , 
1730  Pennsylvania  Avenue  NW..  Washington, 
D.C.  20006. 


A.  Cliff  Ma&aa  III,  1776  F  Street  NW  ,  Wash- 
ington. DC.  20006. 

B  National  Association  of  Manufacturers. 
1776  P  Street  i;\V.,  Washington.  DC.  20006. 

D.  (6)  $250. 

A.  David  MasselU.  2030  M  Street,  NW.. 
Washington.  DC.  20036. 

B.  Common  Cause,  2030  M  Street  NW., 
Washington.  DC.  20036 

D.  (6)  $3,000. 

A.  Jon  a.  Maasey,  OU  Investment  Irtstltute. 
PO.  Box  8293,  Washington,  DC.  20024 

B  OU  Investment  Institute,  P.O.  Box  8293, 
Washington,  DC   20024. 

A.  P  H.  MatheAS,  Association  of  American 
Railroads,  40  Ivy  Street  SE..  Washington.  DC. 
20003. 

B.  Association  of  American  Railroads,  1920 
L  Street  NW.,  Washington,  DC  ,  20036, 

D.  (6)  $579.60      E.  (9)  $428  69. 

A.  Robert  A  .Matthews.  8ol  North  Fairfax 
Street.   Alexandria,   Va.    22314 

B.  Railway  P.-ogress  Institute,  801  North 
Fairfax  Street,   .Alexandria,   Va.   22314. 

D    (6)    $396  04 

A.  Charles  E.  Mattlngly,  1608  K  Street  NW  , 
Washington,  DC 

B.  The  American  Legion,  700  North  Penn- 
sylvania Street.  Indlanaprlls,  Ind. 

D    (6)  $5,043.     E    (9)  $240.59 

A.  C.  V.  and  R.  V.  Maudlin.  HUE  Street 
NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20004. 

B.  Georgia  Power  Co.,  270  Peachtree  Street, 
Atlanta,  Oa. 

A.  C.  V  and  R  V  Maudlin  !111  E  Street 
NW.,  Washington    DC   20004 

B.  Joint  Govrriiment  Liaison  Committee, 
nil  E  Street  NW  ,  Washington,  DC   20004 

A.  Anthony  F.  Maurlello,  New  Y'ork  State 
Petroleum  Council.  A  EMvlnlon  of  .API,  551 
Fifth  Avenue,  New  York,  NY.  10017. 

B.  American  I'etroleum  Institute,  2101  L 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D  C.  20037, 

D.  (6)  $494  25.     E.  (9)  $225  02 

A.  Thoma.'i  H  Maxedon,  Kei.tucky  I'etro- 
leum Council,  a  DIvl.slon  of  the  American 
Petroleinn  Institute.  4010  Dupont  Circle, 
Suite  489.  LnuLsvllle   Kv   40207 

B,  Amerlcati  Petroleum  In.-^tltute,  2101  L 
Street,  NW.,  Washington.  D  C   20037 

A  Albert  E  Mav,  1625  K  Street  NW  .  Wash- 
ington, D  C    20006 

B  .American  Institute  of  Merchant  Ship- 
ping, 1625  K  Street  NW  ,  Washlngt<:>n.  DC 
20006 

D.  (6)  $410.     E    (9)  $1. 


A.  Arnold  Mayer.  100  Indiana  Avenue. 
NW.,  No.  410,   WashlnK;ton.   DC.   20001 

B  Amalgamated  Meat  Cutters  K-  Butrher 
Workmen  ..f  North  America  lAPL-CIO),  28O0 
North  Sheridan  Road,  Chicago,  111.  60657. 

D.    r6)    $7,878      E     rO>    $890. 

A  Mayer,  Brown  &  Piatt.  Attention:  Prank 
P.  Clhlar,  231  South  LaSalle  Street.  Chicago, 
111. 

B  Air  Transport  Association  of  America, 
1709  New  York  Avenue  NW..  Washington, 
DC.  20006. 

D.   (6)   $800 


A  Maver,  Brown  &  Piatt.  Attention:  Prank 
P  Clhlar.  231  South  LaSalle  Street,  Chicago, 
III    60604 

B  Encyclopaedia  Brltannlca.  Inc.,  425 
North  Michigan  Avenue,  Chicago,  111    60611 

D.   (6)   $1,763.75. 
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A  Mayer,  Brown  &  Piatt,  Attention:  Prank 
p.  Clhlar,  231  South  LaSalle  Street,  Chicago, 
111    60604. 

B.  Trustees  of  several  trusts  for  the  bene- 
fit of  members  of  the  L.  M.  Williams  and 
Clayv  n  Burch  families,  c/o  Continental  lUl- 
nols  National  Bank  &  Trust  Co.,  231  South 
LaSalle  Street,  Chicago,  111.  60693, 

D.  (6)   $3,000. 


A.  McClure  &  Trotter,  1100  Connecticut 
Avenue,  Suite  600.  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Montgomery  Coca-Cola  Bottling  Co., 
Inc.,  North  Perry  Street  &  Jefferson  Street, 
Montgomery,  Ala.  35102. 

E.    (9)    $1.02. 


A.  Mayer,  Brown  &  Piatt,  Attention:  Prank 
P  Clhlar,  231  South  LaSalle  Street,  Chicago, 
II!    60604. 

B  Santee  River  Cypress  Lumber  Co.  & 
Beldler  Owners,  Suite  1354,  222  West  Adams 
Street,  Chicago,  111.  60606, 

D.  (6)   $75. 


A.  H  We.-;ley  Mr.Aden,  Cook  Indu-strles. 
Inc..  1707  L  Street  NW  ,  Suite  660.  Washing- 
ton, DC.  20036 

B.  Cook  Industries,  Inc..  2185  Democrat 
Road,  Memphis,  Tenn.  38116. 

D    1 6)   $1,500. 


A  P  Stephen  McArthur,  1341  O  Street,  No. 
908,  W.T^hlngton,  DC.  20003 

B.  American  Israel  Public  Aflalrs  Commit- 
tee, 1341  Q  Street,  No.  908,  Washington,  DC. 
20005. 

D.  (6)   $3,499.98. 


A  William  J.  McAuUffe,  Jr  ,  1828  L  Street 
NW,  Suite  303,  Washlngt^.n,  DC.  20036. 

B  .American  Land  Title  AsBOClatlon,  1828  L 
Street  NW..  Suite  303,  Washington,  DC. 
20036. 

A,  Ann  McBrlde.  2030  M  Street  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, DC.  20036 

B  Common  Cau.se.  2030  M  Street  NW., 
Washlngt^on,  DC    20036 

D.  (6)   $4,500.     E    (9)   $102.87. 


A  Michael  J  McCabe,  Allstate  Insurance 
Co.,  Allstate  Plaza,  Northbrook,  111.  60062. 

B.  .Allstate  Insurance  Co.,  Allstate  Plaza, 
Northbrook,  111.  60062. 

A.   Wnilam   C.    McCaraaiU,    1725   K   Street 
NW  ,  Washington,  DC.  20006 
D    (6)    $300. 

A  John  A  McCart,  Ptibllc  Employees  De- 
partment, AFL  CIO,  815  16th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D  C   20006 

B  Public  Employee  Department.  APL-CIO 
815  16th  Street  NW  ,  Washington,  DC.  20006 

D.   (6)   $2,010.24 

'A  McClure  &  Trotter.  1100  Connecticut 
Avenue,   S'Ute   600,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B  Avon  Products,  Inc  ,  P  West  57th  Street, 
New  York,  N.Y.  10019. 

E    (9)  $39.38. 


A.  McClure   &   Trotter,    1100    Connecticut 
Avenue,  Suite  600,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Quaker  State  OU  Refining  Corp.,  Oil 
City,  Pa.  16307. 


A.  McClure  &  Trotter,  1100  Connecticut 
Avenue.  Suite  600,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Alfred  P.  Slaner,  640  Fifth  Avenue.  New 
York,  N.Y.  10019. 

A.  McClure  &  Trotter,  1100  Connecticut 
Avenue,  Suite  600,  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Tidewater  Marine  Service,  Inc.,  3308 
Tulane  Avenue  New  Orleans,   La.   70110. 

E.  (9)   $4.62. 

A.  McClure  &  Trotter,  1100  Connecticut 
Avenue,  Suite  600,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  United  Artists  Corp.,  729  Seventh  Ave- 
nue, New  York,  N.Y'.  10019. 

E.   (9)    $17.39. 

A.  Richard  M.  M.  McConnell,  1156  15th 
Street  NW.,  Suite  315,  Washington,  D.C. 
20005. 

B.  National  Association  of  Federal  Credit 
Unions,  1156  15th  Street  NW.,  Suite  315, 
Washington,   DC.   20005. 

D.  ^6)  $300.    E.  (9)  $19,50. 

A.  Wayne  McCormack,  Suite  370,  1  Dupont 
Circle  NW.,  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Association  of  American  Law  Schools, 
Suite  370,  1  Dupont  Circle  NW.,  Washington, 
D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)   $200. 


A.  McClure  &  Trotter,  1100  Connecticut 
Avenue,  Suite  600.  Washington.  DC.  20036. 

B.  Cities  Service  Co  .  Box  300.  TuLsa,  Okla 
74102. 

E.  (9)  $76.25 

.A  McClure  ft  Trotter.  1100  Connecticut 
Avenue.  Suite  600,  Washington,  DC   20036. 

B.  The  Coca-Cola  Co.  P.O.  Box  1734 
Atlanta.  Ga    30301 

E.  (9)  $1736 

A  McClure  A-  Trotter.  1100  Connecticut 
Avenue,  Suite  600,  Wa.shlngton.  D  C.  20036 

B.  Gulf  +  Western  Industries,  Inc.,  1  Gulf 
-L  Western  Plaza,  New  York,  N.Y,  10023. 

E.    (9)    $107.53. 

A  McClure  *.-  Trottfr.  UOO  Connecticut 
Avenue,  Suite  600,  Washington,  DC.  20036 

B.  Mobil  Oil  Corp.,  160  East  42d  Street, 
New  York,  N.Y.  10017. 

E    (9)    $269.25. 


A.  E.  L.  McCulloch,  Brotherhood  of  Loco- 
motive Engineers,  819  RaUway  Labor  Build- 
ing, 400  First  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

20001. 

B.  Brotherhood  of  Locomotive  Engineers, 
Engineers  Building,  Cleveland,  Ohio  44114, 

D.   (6)   $284.60.     E.  (9)   $81.60. 


A.  D.  McCurrach,  1500  WUson  Boulevard. 
No.  609,  Arlington,  Va.  22209. 

B.  National  School  Supply  &  Equipment 
Association,  1500  Wilson  Boulevard,  Arling- 
ton,  Va.   22209. 


A.  Albert  L.  McDermott,  American  Hotel  & 
Motel  Association.  777  14th  Street  NW  , 
Washington,  DC.  20006. 

B.  American  Hotel  &  Motel  Association,  888 
Seventh  Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y.  10019. 

D.  (6)  $616.05.     E.  (9)  $208.75. 

A.  Francis  O.  McDermott.  1750  K  Street 
NW.,  Suite  1110,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  The  First  National  Bank  of  Chicago,  1 
First  National  Plaza,  Chicago,  111,  60670. 

D.  (6)  $1,100.     E.  (9)  $10. 

A.  Francis  O.  McDermott,  1750  K  Street 
NW..  Suite  1110,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Iowa  Beef  Processors.  Inc..  Dakota  City, 
Nebr.  68731. 

E.  (9)  $529. 

A.  Francis   O.  McDermott,   1750   K  Street 

NW  ,  Suite  1110,  Washington,  DC.  20006. 

B.  National  Association  of  Independent  In- 
surers, 2600  River  Road,  Des  Plalnes.  Dl. 
60018. 

D.   (6)   $2,200. 

A  Francis  O.  McDermott,  1750  K  Street 
NW  ,  Suite  1110,  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Peoples  Gas  Co.,  122  South  Michigan 
Avenue,  Chicago,  111.  60603. 

D.  (6)  $2,100,     E.  (9)  $58.06. 


A.  Prancli  O.  McDermott.  1750  K  Sueet 
NW.,  Suite  1110,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Sears,  Roebuck  &.  Co  ,  Sears  Tower,  Chi- 
cago, 111.  60684. 

E.  (9)   $377.86. 

A.  Francis  O.  McDermott,  1750  K  Street 
NW.,  Suite  1110,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Trustees  Under  Will  of  Warren  Wright, 
c,/o  The  First  National  Bank  of  Chicago, 
1  First  National  Plaza,  Chicago,  111.  60670. 

A.  Michael  D.  McDonald,  Maryland  Petro- 
leum Association,  a  division  of  API,  60  West 
Street,  Annapolis,  Md.  21401. 

B.  American  Petroleum  Institute,  2101  L 
Street  NW..  Washington,  DC.  20037 

D.  (6)   $20. 

A.  Joseph  A.  McElwaln,  40  East  Broadway, 
Butte.  Mont.  59701. 

B.  The  Montana  Power  Co.,  Butte,  Mont. 

59701. 

E    (9)  $36.45. 

A.  Michael  B.  McParland,  1600  Rhode  Is- 
land Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  National  Rifle  Association  of  America, 
1600  Rhode  Island  Avenue  NW.,  Washington. 
DC.  20036. 

D.-  (6)  $525.     E.  (9)  $148.14. 

A.  Linda  S.  McParlln,  490  L'Enfant  Plaza 
East  SW..  Stilte  3206,  Washington,  D.C.  20024. 

B.  National  Federation  of  Independent 
Business,  490  L'Enfant  Plaza  East  SW.,  Suite 
3206,  Washington,  DC.  20024. 

D.  (6)   $400. 

A.  J.  Raymond  McGlaughlln,  400  First 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  DC.  20001. 

B.  Brotherhood  of  Maintenance  of  Way 
Employees,  12050  Woodward  Avenue,  Detroit 
Mich.  48203. 

D.  (6)  $8,637.60. 

A.  Robert  M.  McGlotten,  815  16th  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  DC. 

B.  American  Federation  of  Labor  and  Con- 
gress of  Industrial  OrganlzaUons.  815  16th 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.    (6)    $8,197.50.     E.    (9)    $439.55. 

A.  F.  Howard  McGulgan,  815  16th  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B  American  Federation  of  Labor  and  Con- 
gress of  Industrial  Organizations,  815  leth 
Street  NW.,  Washington.  DC. 

D.  (6)  $8,483.50. 

A.  Clarence  M  Mclntoeh,  Jr..  400  First 
Street  NW..  Washli;gton,  DC,  20001. 

B.  Railway  Labor  Executives'  Association. 
400  First  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20001. 

D.  (6)   $952.75. 

A.  C.  A.  (Mack)  McKlnney,  110  Maryland 
Avenue  NE.,  Suite  611,  Washington,  D.C 
20002. 

B  National  Headquarters,  Marine  Corps 
League,  933  North  Kenmore  Street,  Suite  321 
Arlington,  Va.  22201 

E.  (9)    $13. 

A.  C.  A  (Mack)  McKlnney,  110  Maryland 
Avenue  NE.,  Suite  511,  Washington,  D.C. 
20002. 

B.  Noncommissioned  Officers  Association  of 
the  USA  ( NCOA) .  P  O  Box  2268,  San  Antonio, 
Tex.  78298. 

D.  (6)    $4,930.61.     E.    (9)    $4,649.26. 

A.  John  S.  McLees.  1615  H  Street  NW., 
Washington,  DC.  20062. 

B.  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the  U.S.A.. 
1615  H  Street  NW.,  Washington,  DC.  20062. 

E.  (9)    $260. 

A.  WllUam  F.  McManus  777  14th  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  DC.  20005. 
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B  General  Electric  Co  ,  Easton  Turnpike, 
Falrfleld.  Conn    06431 

D     (8)    $370       E     (9 1    $235. 

A.  Ralph  J  McNalr.  1730  Pennsylvania 
Avenue    NW  ,    Wtkshlngton,    DC.    20006. 

B.  American  Council  of  Life  Insurance. 
Inc  ,  1730  Peniwylvanla  .^v■enue.  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, D  C    20006 

D     ( 6 !    $5<i 

K  MarK'iiret  E  McNamara.  100  Maryland 
Avenue  NE     Wa-shlnjijton.  DC 

B  CouncU  for  a  Livable  World.  100  Mary- 
land  Avenue  NE     Washington,  DC.  20002. 

D     f6)    $2.195  16.      E.    (9)    $351.13. 

A  McNutt,  Dudley.  Easterwood  &  Losch. 
910  17th  Street  NW  .  Wa.shlngton.  DC   20006. 

B  American  DredK'l.ig  Co.  et  al  .  12  South 
12th  .Street,    Philadelphia,   Pa    19107. 

D     'S>    $13,126      E     (9)    •1,986.53. 


A.  R.  Otto  Meletzke.  1730  Pennsylvania 
Avenue  NW..  Washington.  DC.  20006. 

B.  American  Council  of  Life  Insurance, 
Inc..  1730  Pennsylvania  Avenue  NW,.  Wash- 
ington. DC  20006. 

D.  (6)  $236.     E    (9)  $160 


A  Mc.N'utt,  Dudley.  Easterwood  &  Losch. 
9in  17th  Street  NW     Washington.  DC.  20006. 

n  Republic  of  Turkey.  1606  23d  Street  NW., 
Wa.shlngton    D  C 

D       6)    $6. 300.      E.    (9)    $266.11. 

A  Harrv  .McPherson,  Suite  1100.  1660  L 
Street    NW  ,    Washington,    DC.    20036. 

B  Small  Producers  for  Energy  Indep«nd- 
ence.  Suite  970,  4th  Financial  Center, 
Wichita   Kans   67202. 

D     i6i    $3,525.      E.    (9'    $160. 

A  George  O  Meade,  1616  P  Street  NW., 
WM-shington,  DC.  20036. 

H  Ameri-vn  Trucking  Association,  Inc., 
1616  P  Street  NW ,  Washington.  D,C.  20036. 

D     -61    $6. 000       E.    (9)    $1,114,51, 


A.  MarUee  Menard.  1156  15th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  DC.  30006 

B.  National  BroUer  CouncU.  1156  15th 
Street  NW..  Washington,  DC.  20006. 

D.  (6)  $600. 

A.  Jeffrey  M.  Menlck,  1025  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW .  Suite  415.  Washington.  DC. 
20036. 

B  American  Insurance  Association,  1026 
Connecticut  Avenue  NW  ,  Suite  415.  Wash- 
ington. D.C,  20036. 

D.  (6)  $1,500.     E.  (9)  $250. 

A.  Ellis  E.  Meredith,  1611  North  Kent 
Street,  Arlington.  Va.  22209. 

B.  American  Apparel  Manufacturers  Asso- 
ciation. Inc.,  1611  North  Kent  Street,  Arling- 
ton. Va.  22209. 

E.  (9)   $17.60. 

A.  Edward  L.  Xarrlgan,  888  17th  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  30006, 

B  National  A&soclatlon  of  Recycling  In- 
dustries. Inc.,  330  Madison  Avenue.  New  York. 
N.Y.  10017. 

D.  (6)  $9,376.     E.  (9)  $496.18 

A  Edward  L.  Merrlgan.  Smathers.  Merrl- 
gan  A  Herlong.  888  17th  Street  NW  ,  Wash- 
ington. DC,  20006, 

B.  Rlvlana  Poods,  Inc .  P  O.  Box  2636, 
Houston,  Tex.  77001, 

D.    (6)    $6,250.     E,    (9)    $171  63, 


A    John   Martin   Meek,   Edelman   Interna-  A.  John   A.    Merrlgan,   Suite    1100,    1660   L 

tlona;.  1730  Pennsylvania  Avenue  NW.  Wash-  Street  NW  .  Washington.  DC.  20036. 

ingron,  DC.  B.  Small  Producers  for  Energy   Independ- 

B    Aero<ipatlale.    Co    DOA    International,  ence.  Suite  970.  4th  Financial  Center.  Wlch- 

1225  19th  Street  NW..  Washington.  DC.  ita.  Kans.  67202 

D     i6)    $1,500.     E.    (9)    $1,614.10,  D.    (6)    $2,337.60,     E,    (9)    $50, 


A  John  Martin  Meek,  1730  Pennsylvania 
Avenue    NW  ,    Washington.    DC.    20006. 

B  Edelman  International  Corp.  (for:  the 
Republic  of  Turkey).  1730  Pennsylvania 
.'\venue    >rw      Waflhlnjfton.    DC     2Q008. 

E     1  9  )    $84  2 ') 

A  William  H  Megonnell.  1140  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW  .  Washington,  DC.  20036, 

B  National  Association  of  Electric  Co..  1140 
Connecticut  Avenue  NW..  Washington  D  C- 
20036 

D    (6)  $90      E.  (9)  $10.98. 

A  Richard  A.  Melher.  1225  Connecttcut 
.\ve:iup  NW  .  Washington,  DC.  20036. 

B  Automotive  Parts  Rebullder$  Associa- 
tion. 6849  Old  Dominion  Drive.  McLean  Va. 
22101. 

D.  (6)  $1,336.     E.  (9)  $1.20. 

A,  Louis  L.  Meier,  Jr  .  1625  I  Street  NW.. 
Washington.  DC.  20006. 

B  American  Society  of  Civil  Engineers. 
United  Engineering  Center.  345  East  47th 
Street.  New  York,  N,Y,  10017. 

n     6t  json      E    ,9)  J450. 

A  Kenneth  A  Melklejohn,  815  16th  Street 
NW  .  Wa-ihlngton,  D.C. 

B  American  Federation  of  Labor  and  Con- 
Kr<-«s  ,,f  indu.Hfrlftl  Organizations,  815  16th 
Street  NW  .  Washington,  DC, 

D.   (6)   $8.483  50  | 


A  Robert  L.  Melbem.  Route  3.  Oatesvllle 
Tex    76528 

B  National  Association  of  Parmer  Elected 
Committeemen,  c/o  Robert  L  Melbern  Route 
3.  Oate.svllle.  Tex   76528. 

E.   (9)   $98.76. 


A.  Ijiwrence  C.  Merthan.  Ttit  Carpet  and 
Rug  Institute,  1015  18th  Street  NW  ,  Wash- 
ington, DC.  20036. 

B.  The  Carpet  and  Rug  Institute.  Dalton. 
Oa    30720. 

D.  (6)  $1,100.     E.  19)  $32050. 

A.  Nancy  S  Metier,  1760  K  Street  NW,. 
Suite  300.  Washington,  D  C. 

B.  American  Nuclear  Energy  CouncU.  1760 
K  Street  NW..  Suite  300,  Washington.  DC. 

D.    (6)    $87.     E.    (9)    $13.71. 

A.  MetrofMDlltan  Washington  Board  of 
Trade.  1129  20th  Street  NW  .  Washington. 
DC   20036 

A.  Oeorge  P.  Meyer,  Jr  .  1625  I  Street  NW  . 
Washington.  DC.  20006. 

B  The  Retired  OfDcers  Association,  1625  I 
Street  NW  .  Washington,  DC.  20006. 

D    (6)    $633. 

A.  M.  &  I.  Marshall  &  lUley  Bank  ,  770 
North  Water  Street.  Mllw»uk-e.  Win    5^1203 

A.  Bryan  P.  Mlchener.  245  Second  Street 
NE .  Washington.  DC. 

B.  Friends  Committee  on  National  LegUi- 
latlon.  245  Second  Street  NE  .  Washington 
DC. 

D,   (6)   $1,S39 

A.  Mld-Oontlnent  Oil  and  Gas  Association, 
nil  TTiompson  Building.  Tulsa.  Okla.  74103 
D    (6)    $4,623  39      E.    (9l    $2,169.94. 

A  H.jy  H  MUlenson.  1707  L  Street  NW  . 
Room  480.  Washington.  DC.  20036 

B    Association     of     American     Publisher*. 


1707  L  Street  NW..  Room  480.  Washington, 
DC    20036. 

D.    (6)    $1,450.     E     (9)    $120. 

A.  A.  SUnley  MUler,  910  16th  Street  NW„ 
Boom  302.  Washington.  DC,  20006. 

B.  Federation  of  American  Controlled 
Shipping,  17  Battery  Place  North,  New  York, 
NY.  10004. 

D.    (6)    $100, 

A  Miller.  Cassldy,  Larroca  &  Lewln.  2566 
M  Street  NW.,  Suite  600,  Washington.  DC. 
20037. 

B.  Alaska  Federation  of  Natives.  Interna- 
tional. 133  Queen  Anne  Avenue  North.  Seat- 
tle. Wash.  98109 

.K.  Miller.  Cassldy.  Larroca  ic  Lewln.  2565 
M  Street  NW..  Suite  600,  Washington.  DC. 
20037. 

B.  American  Motors  Corp..  14250  Plymouth 
Road.  Detroit.  Mich.  48232. 


A.  MUler  &  Chevalier,    1700   Pennsylvania 
Avenue  NW     W  lushington.  DC.  20006 

B.  Columbia  Gas   System,   Inc  ,   20   Mont- 
chanln   Road.   Wllmlngtoi;,   Del     19807. 

D.  (6)  $75       E.  (9)  $9.45. 


A.  MUler  k  Chevalier,  1700  Pennsylvania 
Avenue  NW  ,  Washington,  D  C    20006 

B  Investors  Diversified  Services.  Inc.,  IDS 
Tower,  MlnneapolL-i,  Minn  55402 

D.  (6)  $3,476.      E    i9)  $71  31 


A.  Miller  &  Chevalier.  1700  Pennsylvania 
Avenue  NW  ,  Washington.  D  C    200or> 

B.  Pacific  Lighting  Corp  .  Box  60043.  Ter- 
mlnal  Annex.  Los  Angeles.  Calif.  90054 

D.  (6)  $2,250. 

A.  MUler  &  Chevalier.  1700  Pennsylvania 
Avenue  NW  .  Washington.  DC.  20006. 

B.  The  Sperry  and  Hutchln.son  Co  ,  330 
Madison   Avenue.   New   York,  NY     10017. 

D    (6)  $500.     E    (9)  $1345. 

A  Dale  MUler.  377  Mayflower  Hotel,  Wash- 
ington, DC.  20036. 

B.  Gulf  Intracoastal  Canal  Association, 
Houston.  Tex. 

D.  (6)  $262.50      E.  (9)  $30. 

A  Dale  MlUer,  377  Mayflower  Hotel,  Wash- 
ington, DC.  20036 
B.  TexasgMlf.  Inc  .  Neu  Y..ric  N.Y. 
D.  (6)  $375.     E.  (9)  $366  07. 

A.  Edwin  Reld  MUler,  Union  Pacific  B;i:d- 
Ing.  1416  Dodge  Street.  Omaha    Nebr    68179 

B  Nebraska  Rallrr.ad  Association,  Union 
Pacific  Building.  1416  Dodge  Street.  Omaha, 
Nebr  68179 

D    (61  $7,755      E.  (9)  $47.33 


A  Joe  D  MUler,  636  North  Dearborn 
Street,  Chicago,  HI   60610. 

B  American  Medical  Association.  535 
North   Dearborn   Street,   Chicago,   111.   60610. 

D    (6)  $875, 

A  Luman  G  Miller,  620  Southirest  Ftftb 
Avenue.  BuUdlng  Suite  913.  Portland,  Oreg. 

97204. 

B.  Oregon  RaUroad  Association.  620  South- 
west Fifth  Avenue  BuUdlng.  Suite  912.  Port- 
land, Oree  97204 

A.  Mftva  Miller,  1310  New  Hiiir.p.^hire  Ave- 
nue NW      Wa.'.hlnKlo;.     DC 

B.  Women',?  l^obby.  Inc  .  201  Masra.'husetts 
Avenue  NE  .   WaRhlngton,  DC    20002 

E,   (9)   $13  60. 

A  Robert  C  Miller.  3818  Congreve  Avenue, 
Cincinnati,  Ohio  46213 

D,  (6)  $70  22.     E.  (9)  $55  22 
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A.  John  F  Mills.  1776  K  Street  NW,,  Wash- 
ington, DC   20006. 

B.  The    Tobacco    Institute,    Inc.,    1776    K 
Street  NW  ,   Washington.  DC,  20006. 

D.  (6)  $2,520.     E    (9)  $240. 


A.  William  E.  Mlnshall.  1730  M  Street  NW.. 
Suite  905.  Washington,  D  C.  20036 

B    Northrop  Corp.,  Loe  Angeles,  Calif       S 

A  William  E,  Mlnshall,  1730  M  Street  NW., 
Suite  905,  Washington,  D,C,  20036. 

B  We.-ner  G  Smith.  Inc.,  1730  TraLn  Ave- 
nue Cleveland,  Ohio  44113 


A.    Phillip    W.    Moery,    110    Marlon    Driye, 
Wvnne,  Ark,  72396, 

B   Rlvlana  Poods,  Inc.,  2777  Allen  Parkway, 

Hou.st..in,  Ter,  77019, 

D     6)  $1,161,     E    (9)  $133,69. 


A  Joseph  E.  Mohbat.  733  16th  Street  NW., 
Witsl.lngtoQ.  DC.  20006. 

B  Legal  Services  Corp.,  733  16th  Street  NW., 
Wa.s.ilngton,  DC   20006. 

D.  .6)   $306.     E.  (9)  $6. 


A.  Graham  T.  T,  MoUtor,  1629  K  Street 
NW  ,  Suite  403,  Washington.  D.C.  20006 

B  General  Mills.  Inc  ,  PO  Box  1113,  MUi- 
iieapolls,  Minn.  55440, 

D.  (6     $312.      E    (9)  $496,98. 


A  John  S.  Monagan.  Whitman  &  Hansom, 
1730  Pennsylvania  Avenue  NW.,  Washington, 
DC   20006. 

B  Chester  Bank,  Chester,  Conn.  06412:  The 
Chest<-r  Savings  Bank,  Chester,  Conn,  06412, 

D    (6i   $5,000,     E,  (9)  $136.46, 

A  John  8  Monagan,  Whitman  &  Ransom, 
1730  Pennsylvania  Avenue  NW.,  Suite  1010, 
Washington,  DC.  20006. 

B  Connecticut  Bankers  Association,  100 
Con-stltutlon  Plaza,  Hartford,  Conn.  06103. 

D    1 6)   $1,003.02.     E.  (9)   $169.93. 


A  Michael  Monroney.  TRW  Inc..  2030  M 
Street  NW.,  Suite  800,  Washington,  D.C. 
20036. 

B.  TRW.  Inc..  23555  Euclid  Avenue,  Cleve- 
land. Ohio  44117. 

D    (6)   $1,000. 


.A.  Montgomerj-  Ward  &  Co,,  Inc.,  635  West 
Chicago  Avenue,  Chicago,  111.  60680, 
D    (6)  $922      E.  (9)  $150, 


A  G  Merrill  Moody,  Association  of  Ameri- 
can Ranroad,s,  40  Ivy  Street  SE.,  Washington, 
DC.  20003 

B.  Association  of  American  RaUroads,  1920 
L    Street  NW  ,  Wa.-^hlngton,  DC,  20036, 

D    '61   $100.85       E    (9)  200.09. 

A  O  WUUam  Moody,  Jr  ,  815  IBth  Street 
NW  ,   R/xsm   510,   \Va.shlngton,   DC    20006. 

B  Maritime  1  rades  Department,  .AFL-CIO, 
815  16th  Street  NW  ,  Room  510,  Washington, 
D  C,  20006 

D     (6)    $2,500       E     (9i    $1,221.49. 

A  Alan  J  Moc:ire,  The  Atchison,  Topeka, 
and  ,Sa.nte  Fe  Railway  Co,  1100  Connecticut 
Aver.ue   N^W  ,   \Va.-=hlngton,   DC    20036, 

B  The  Atchl.son,  Topeka,  and  Sante  Fe 
Railway  Co  ,  80  East  JaclLson  Boulevard,  Chi- 
cago, 111.,  60604 

D    i6)  $1,500      E.  (9)  $300 

A,    Moore-McCormack     Resources,    Inc  ,     1 
Landmark  S<^uare.  Stamford,  Conn    06901. 
E    (9i    $4,176, 


A  Powell  A  Moore,  1155  15th  Street  NW  , 
Wa,shlngU):v  DC    20005 

B,  A.s,soclate<i  Gas  DlEtrlbtitorF,  1800  M 
Street   NW  .  Wa.'ihlngton,  D  C  20036, 

D    '61    $37  50 

A  E  Joyf-e  Morgan.  1100  Ring  BuUdlng, 
Washington.  DC    20036. 


B.   American  Mining  Congress,   1100  Ring 
Building,    Washington,   D,C.   20036. 


A,  Earl   J,  Morgan.   1160   17th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D,C,  20036, 

B,  McDonneU  Douglas  Corp,,  P,0.  Box  616, 
St   Louis,  Mo.  63166 

D.    (6)    $826.     E.    (9)    $237.60. 


A,  Morgan.  Lewis  &  Bocklus,  1800  M  Street 
NW  Washington,  DC.  20036. 

B  Associated  Gas  Distributors.  1800  M 
Street  NW.,  Washington.  D.C,  20036, 

E.   19)   $7,50, 

A  Frederick  Morlng,  1800  M  Street  NW,, 
Washington.  DC.  20036. 

B  Morgan.  Lewis  &  Bocklus  (for  Associated 
Gas  Distributors).  1800  M  Street  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  20036. 

A.  Morlson,  Murphy,  Abrams  &  Haddock, 
1776  K  Street  NW.,  Suite  900.  Washington, 
DC,  20006, 

B.  The  Sperry  &  Hutchinson  Co..  330  Madi- 
son -Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y. 

A,  Morris  Associates.  Inc  .  1346  Connecticut 
Avenue   NW.,   Washington,   D,C,  20036 

B  National  CouncU  of  Community  Mental 
Health  Centers,  2233  Wisconsin  Avenue  NW^ 
Washington,  D,C,  20007, 

D,    (6)    $12,501.     E,   (9)    $14,964^. 

A,  Alan  B,  Morrison,  Public  Citizen,  Inc., 
Suite  700,  2000  P  Street  NW.,  Washington, 
DC.  20036. 

B.  Public  Citizen,  Inc  ,  Box  19404,  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  20036. 

D     (6)    $705.     E.   (9)    $706, 

A,  James  A.  Morrlssey,  American  TextUe 
Manufacturers  Institute,  Inc.,  StUte  1001, 
1150     17th    Street    NW,.    Washington,    D.C, 

20036 

B  .American  TextUe  Manufacturers  Insti- 
tute, Suite  2124.  400  Tryon  Street,  Charlotte, 
NC    28285 

D-   (6)    $1,000,     E.   (9)   $63. 

.A.  John  W.  Morton.  1660  L  Street  NW.. 
Washington,  DC.  20036. 

B.  Cities  Service  Co.,  1660  L  Street  NW„ 
Washington,  DC,  20036. 

D    i6l  $325. 

A.  Jack  Moskowltz,  2030  M  Street  NW., 
Washington,  DC.  20036. 

B.  Common  Cause,  2030  M  Street  NW., 
Washington.  DC   20036. 

D.   (6)    $8,100,     E,   (9)    $168,42. 

A.  Lynn  E.  Mote,  Northern  Natural  Gas 
Co  .  1133  15th  Street  NW  .  Suite  603,  Wash- 
ington, DC.  20005. 

B.  Northern  Natural  Gas  Co..  2223  Dodge 
Street,  Omaha,  Nebr.  68102. 

D    (6i  $2,000. 

A.  John  J,  Motley.  490  L'Enfant  Plaza  East, 
SW„  Suite  3206,  Washington,  DC,  20024, 

B  National  Federation  of  Independent 
Business,  490  L'Enfant  Plaza  East  SW  ,  Suite 
3206,   Washington.   DC.   20024, 

D    (6)    $2,260,     E,   (9)   $400, 

A.  Roger  L  Mozlngo,  4207  Sldeburn  Road, 
Fairfax,  Va.  22030 

B.  The  Tobacco  Institute,  1776  K  Street 
NW  ,  Washington,  D  C.  20006 

D    i6)   $110. 


A.  Karen  Mulhauser.  706  Seventh  Street 
SE,,  Washington.  DC.  20003 

B.  National  Abortion  Rights  Action 
League,  706  Seventh  Street  SE.,  Washington, 
DC.  20003 

E    (9)  $.398.08. 

A.  William  Q.  Mullen.  491  National  Press 
BuUdlng,  Washington,  DC,  20045, 


B,  National  Newspaper  Association,  491 
National  Press  BuUdlng,  Washington,  D.C, 
20045, 

E,  (0)  $215.91, 

A.  Robert  M.  Mulligan,  910  17th  Street 
NW.,  Washington.  DC.  20006. 

B.  International  Association  of  Ice  Cream 
Manufacturers  and  Milk  Industry  Founda- 
tion, 910  17th  Street  NW,,  Washington,  DC. 
20006. 

E.  i9)  $266,25, 

A.  MuUUi.  Connor  and  Rhyne,  1000  Con- 
necticut Avenue.  Suite  1002,  Washington, 
DC.  20036. 

B.  Alberto  de  la  Vega-Eipol,  804  Garchlng, 
Konlgsbergerstr.  2,  Weet  Germany, 

D    (6)    $671  03       E    (9)   $807.96, 

A,  Daniel  J  Mundy,  815  16th  Street  NW.. 
Suite  603,  Washington,  DC.  20006. 

B.  Building  and  Construction  Trades  De- 
partment, 815  16th  Street  NW,,  Suite  603, 
Washington,  DC,  20006, 

D,   {C)   $6,576.84.     E.   (9)   $1,541.36. 

A.  Beverly  J  Murphy,  918  16th  Street  NW.. 
Washington.  D  C.  20006 

B.  National    Cable  Television   Association, 

Inc.,  918  16th  Street  N^W.,  Washington,  DC, 
20006, 

D.  (6)  $220, 

A.  Richard  E  Murphy,  900  17th  Street 
NW,,  Washington,  DC,  20006, 

B.  Service  Employees  International  Union, 
AFL-CIO,  900  17th  Street  NW,,  Washington, 
DC,  20006 

D.  (6)  $1,000,     E.  (9)  $100, 


A,  Richard   W    Murphy,   1200   18th   Street 
NW„  Suite  1109,  Washington,  DC    20036 

B,  Merck  &  Co     Inc.,  Rahway,  NJ    07065. 
D.  (6)  $600. 


A.  WUUam  T.  Murphy,  Jr.,  1515  WUson 
Boulevard.  Arlington,  Va. 

B.  American  Oas  Association,  1515  Wilson 
Boulevard,  Arlington,  Va.  22200. 

D.  (6)  $2,550.    E.  (9)  $400, 

A.  D  Michael  Murray,  1120  Connecticut 
Avenue  No,  842,  Washington,  D,C,  20036 

B.  Chicago,  MUwaukee,  St  Paul,  and 
Pacific  R.R,  Co  .  616  West  Jackson  Boulevard, 
Chicago,  ni.  60606, 

D.  (6)  $200,    E    (9)  $100, 

A,  D.  Michael  Murray,  1120  Connecticut 
Avenue,  No    842,   Washington.  DC,  20036 

B  The  Cleveland  CUffs  Iron  Co.,  1460 
Union  Commerce  BuUdlng,  Cleveland,  Ohio 
44115, 

D.  (6)   $100,     E    (9)  $62, 

A,  D,  Michael  Murray,  1120  Connecticut 
Avenue,  No    842,  Washington,  DC,  20036 

B,  Preeport  Minerals  Co,  161  East  42d 
Street,  New  York,  N  Y,  11017, 

D.  (6)  $100      E    iG)    $41. 

A,  D,  Michael  Murray.  1120  Connecticut 
Avenue,  No    842.  Washington,  DC    20036 

B  Iron  Ore  Lessors  Association,  Inc  1500 
First  National  Bank  BuUdlng,  St,  Paul,  Minn. 
55101 

D,   <6\   $100. 

A,  D  Michael  Murray,  1120  Connecticut 
Avenue,  No    842,  Washington.  DC    2003" 

B,  National  Association  of  Industrial  Parks 
1800  North  Kent  Street.  Arlington,  Va   22209 

D    <6i   $150.     E,  (9)   $78. 

A.  D  Michael  Murray,  1120  Connecticut 
Avenue,  No.  842,  Washington.  DC.  20036 

B  National  CouncU  of  Coal  Lessors.  1130 
17th  Street  NW,,  Washington,  D  C, 

D,    i6,i    $100      E.    (91    $47. 
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A.  D.  Mlc:  ael  MurM,  1130:  Connecticut 
Avenue.  No.  842,  WaslmBtw.  O  C.  20036. 

B  t'nlted  Service  OrganlzatftDn.  237  Eaflt 
52(1  Street.  New  York.  N.Y.  1002^ 

D.  (6)   »100      E.  (9)  $41. 


1 


A.  Rosemary  O  Miirruv,  1  H  o  %  Street  NW., 
No.  900,  Wa,sh!ti^t.cili,  DC    J  "i')9. 

B  Pan  AmerJ  II',  ',>.  r:  !  \  -«  ivs,  1800  K 
Street  NW  ,  No.  9i'".  Wa;  hiuj;''  a,  D.C.  20006. 

E.   (9)   9519.95. 


'     —       1 


A.  Thomas  H.  Mutchler,  1620  I  Street  NW., 
Suit*  700,  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  International  Paper  Co..   1620  I  Street 
NW  .  Suite  700,  Waahlngton,  DO.  20006. 

D    (6)  »300.     E.  (9)   $24. 


A  lawrence  P.  Mutter.  6849  CBd  Dominion 
Drive.  McLean,  Va  22101. 

B.  Avitomotlve  Parts  Reb  illders  Associa- 
tion. 6849  Old  Dominion  Drive.  McLean.  Va. 
22101. 

D.    (6^    »360.     E.   (0)    $16. 


A  Pred  J.  Mutz,  1120  Conne<Alcut  Avenue 
NW  .  Wa-shlngton,  DC.  20030 

B.  American  Bankers  Association,  1120 
Connecticut  Avenue  NW..  Waablngton.  D.C. 
20036. 

D.    (0)    $750.     E.   (9)    $68.60. 


A  Oary  D  Myers.  1015  18tlx  Street  NW.. 
Wa.shlngton.  DC.  20036 

B.  The  Fertilizer  iKStltute.  1016  18th  Street 
NW  ,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

D    (6)  $500.     E.  (9)  $136.41. 


A.  J.  Walter  Myers,  Jr  .  4  Executive  Park 
Ea.st  NE.  Atlanta.  Oa.  30329.  , 

B  Forest  Farmers  Association, ;4  Executive 
Park  East  NE..  Atlanta,  Oa.  30329. 

D     (6)    $91.     E.    (9)    $229.41. 


A.  William    T.    Nachljaur.    18C  )    K    Street 
NW  .  Suite  920,  Washington,  DC.  JOOOe. 

B.  BankAmerlca   Corp.,   Bank    3f  America 
Center.  San  Francisco,  Calif.  94104 

D.   (6)    $308.     E.    (9)    $122.         1 


■'    aoth    Street 


A.  Kenneth    D.    Naden. 
NW  ,  Washington.  DC  200;i(: 

B.  National  Council  of  Farmef  Coofjera- 
tlves,  1129  20th  Street  NW.,  Washington.  D.C. 

D.  (6)   $3  :n5.     E.   (9)   $104. 

A.  Naman,  Howell.  Smith  &  Cliase.  Texas 
Center,  Waco.  Tex  76701. 

B  Our  Land,  Our  Lives,  a  Coalition  for 
Human  Rights.  P.O.  Box  1000,  Gatesrllle, 
Tex.  76528. 

D     (6)    $12,600.     E.   (9)    $4.618  77. 

A  John  J.  Nangle.  1625  I  Street  HW  .  Suite 
1001,  Washington,  DC.  20006. 

B  National  Association  of  Independent 
rii.'snrers,  2600  River  Road,  Dea  PUlnes,  111 
60018. 

D.   (6)    $2,000.     E.    (9)    $500.  ^ 

A.  Augustus  Nasmlth.  Penn.sylvanla  Sta- 
tion, Raymond  Plaza,  Newark,  N  J  07102 

B  Associated  Railroads  of  New  Jersey. 
Penn.-svlvanla  Station.  Raymond  Plaza,  New- 
ark. N J  07102 

D     i6)    $90.      E.    (9)    $23.40. 


A.  National  Abortion  Rights  Action 
League.  706  Seventh  Street  SE  .  Washington 
D  C.  20003 

D.    (8)    $62,505  61       E     (9)    $12,783.10. 

A  National  Agricultural  Chemicals  Asso- 
ciation. 1155  15th  Street  NW  .  Washington. 
D  r   20005. 

A  National  AwKH-latlon  of  Humane  Le^lB- 
lation,  Inc  .  675  Plnella.H  P<int  Drive  South. 
St    Petersburg.  Fla.  33706 

D    (6)  $4,763.90.     E.  (9)  $492  97 


A.    National    Association    for    Uniformed  A.  National   Cable  Televuiuu   As.soclatlon, 

Services,   956   North   Monroe    Street,   Arllng-  Inc.,  918  16th  Street  NW  .  Washington,  DC. 

ton.  Va.  22201.  30006. 

D.    (6)    $46,210.34.     E.    (9)    $11,964.64.  D.    (6)    $20,695.     E  (9)    $20,695 


A.  National  AMOClatlon  of  Air  Trafllc  Spe- 
cialists. Inc..  Suite  200,  4630  Montgomery 
Avenue.  Washington.  DC.  20014. 

D.    (6)    $61,696.28.     E.    (9)    $5,706.53. 


A.  National  Association  of  Electric  Cos., 
1140  Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Suite  1010, 
Washington,  DC.  20036. 

D.    (6)    $58,147.63.     E.    (9)    $12,484.39. 

A.  National  Association  of  Farmer  Elected 
Committeemen,  c/o  Robert  L.  Melbern,  Route 
3,  OatesvlUe,  Tex.  76628. 

D.    (6)    $1,961.76.     E.   (9)    $1,961.78. 

A     Natlonsil    Association    of   Pood    Chains, 
1725  I  Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 
D.  (6)  $450.     e.  (9)  $450. 

A.  National  Association  of  Furnltiu-e  Manu- 
facturers, 8401  Connecticut  Avenue,  Suite  91 1, 
Washington.  DC.  20015. 

D.  (8)  $1,750.     E.  (9)  $1,230 


A.  National  Association  of  Independent 
Lumbermen,  1050  17th  Street  NW..  Washing- 
ton. DC.  20036. 

D.    (8)    $100,776.74.     E.    (9)    $30,888.90. 


A.  National  As-soclatlon  of  Letter  Carriers, 
100  Indiana  Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  DC. 
30001. 

O.  (8)   $1,131J&4.42.     E.   (9)   $63,789.94. 

A.  National  Association  Of  Manufacturers, 
1776  P  Street  NW.,  Washington.  DC.  30006. 
D.    (6)    $46,173  80.      E.    (9)    $46,173.80. 


A.  National  A-ssoclatlon  of  Margarine  Man- 
ufacturing, 1725  K  Street.  NW.,  Suite  1202. 
Washington,  DC.  20006. 

A.  National  Association  of  Mutual  insur- 
ance Cos.,  2611  East  46th  Street.  Suite  H. 
Indianapolis,  Ind.  46206. 


A.  National  Association  of  Mutual  Savings 
Banlu,  200  Park  Avenue,  New  York,  N  Y 
10017. 

D.    (61    $6,944.29.     E.    (9)    $6,944.29 


A.  National  Association  of  Plumblng-Heat- 
Ing-Coollng  Contractor.3.  1016  20th  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  DC.  20036. 

D.  (6)    $6,656.20.     E.   (9)    $6,656.20. 

A.  National  Association  of  Realtors.  185 
Kast  Superior  Street,  Chicago,  111..  925  15th 
Street  NW..  Washington,  D.C. 

E.  (9)  $17,498. 

A.  National  Association  of  ReconJtntr  Mer- 
chandising Inc.  1060  Kings  Highway  North. 
Suite  200.  Cherry  Hill.  N.J.  08034. 

A.  National  A.<«soclatlon  of  State  Lotteries. 
P.O.  Box  26.  Wethersfleld,  Conn   06109. 
D    (6)    $1,944.88      E.   (9)    $1,944.88. 


A.  National  Association  of  Theatre  Owners. 
Inc  .  1600  Broadway,  New  York,  NY.  10036. 
K     (9)    $7,694.66. 

A.  National  Association  of  Wheat  Growers. 
1030  15th  Street  NW.,  Suite  1030.  Wa.shl:iK- 
ton,  DC.  20005 

D.    (6)    $16,633.92.     E.    (9)    $9,644  88. 

A.  National  Audio- Visual  Association.  Inc. 
3160  Spring  Street.  Fairfax,  Va,  22030. 
D.    (6)    $260,890.19      E.    (9)    $6,769.11. 

A.  National    Broiler    Council.     1155     15th 
Street  NW..  Wa.shlngton,  DC.  20005. 
D.   (6)    $1,650      E    (9)    $1,650. 


A.  National  Coal  Association.  Coal  Build- 
ing. Washington.  DC.  20036. 

D    (6)    $812.63992.     E.    (9)    $3,842.34. 

A.  National  Committee  Against  Repres- 
sive Legislation.  1250  Wllfhlre  Boulevard.  No. 
601,  Los  Angeles.  Calif.  90017. 

D.   (6)    $2,769.79.     E.    (9)    $3,213.81. 

A.  National  Committee  for  a  Human  Life 
Amendment,  Inc..  1707  L  Street  NW..  Wash- 
ington. DC.  20036. 

D.    (6)    $207,427.47      E.    (9)    $6,291  18 


A.  National  Committee  for  Effective  No- 
Pault.  2535  Mas.'iachusetts  Avenue  NW,, 
Washington,  DC,  20008, 

D.    (6)    $8,300.     E.    (9)    $1,050. 


A.  National  Committee  for  Research  In 
Neurological  and  Communicative  DLsorders. 
927  National  Press  Building,  Washington, 
D.C,  20046. 

D,    (6)    $17,600      E.    (9)    $13,701.55. 


A.  National  Consumer  Finance  Asfiocla- 
tlon,  1000  16th  Street  NW..  WashlngUin.  DC 
20036. 

E.   (9)    $1,406.70, 


A.  National    Cotton    Coimcll    of    America, 
PO.  Box  12285.  Memphis.  Tenn.  38112. 
D.    (6)    $13,642.17.     E.    (9)    $13,642  17 


A.  National  Council  for  a  Responsible 
Firearms  Policy,  Inc.,  1028  Connecticut  Ave- 
nue NW..  Washington.  DC.  20036. 

D.   (6)    $1,383.21.     E    (9)    $526 

A.  National  Council  of  Parmer  Coopera- 
tives. 1129  20th  Street  NW  .  Washington.  DC, 
20036 

D.    (6)    $65  160,     E     (9)    $73,2'-i7. 


A  National  CotiTiwel  A.'(soc1ates.  421  New 
Jersey   .Avenue  SE  .   Washington.   D.C.  20003 

B  Relco  Petroleum  Corp..  I  Dag  Ham- 
marskJoM    P'.ara,   New   York.    NY. 

D     (6)    110.000.     E.    (9)    $5480R 


A.  National  Coun.sel  Associates.  421  New 
Jersey  Avenue  SE  ,  Washington.  DC.  20003. 

B  Cenco  Instruments  Corp..  2600  South 
Kostner  Avenue,  Chicago,  HI. 

D.   (6)    $2,750.     E.   (9)    $259.15. 


A  National  Counsel  A.ssoolates.  421  New 
J°rsev  Avenu<»  SK     Washington.  D.C.  20003 

B  I>ome.'rtlc  Wildcatters  .Association,  900 
First  National  Bank  Building,  Houston,  Tex 
77002. 

D     (6)    $15,000      E     (9)    $3.444  97. 

A  National  Counsel  A-ssoclates.  421  New 
Jersev   Avenue   SE     Wa-shlngton.   DC.  20003 

B  Olas-s-Steagall  Act  Study  Committee, 
1000  Ring  Building.  Washington,  DC. 

D.  (6)  $500.      E    .91  $75  75. 


A.  National   Counsel    Associates,   421    New 
Jersey   Avenue   .SE  ,  Washington,   DC,  20003 

B,  North  American  Telephone  .A.ssoclatlon. 
1725   DeSales   NW..   Washington,   DC.  20036. 

D.  (6)   $5,500.     E.   (9)   $5,539  89. 


A.  National  Coun.sel  Associates,  421  New 
Jersey  Avenue  SE.,   Washlnjrton,   DC.  20003. 

B  Zlmnier  K^se  A-  Sl.sk.  Suite  220.  1T75  K 
Street  NW  .  Washington,  D  C   20(X>6. 

D.  (6)  $5,250      E    i9)  $359  36. 

A.  National  Electrical  Manufacturers  Asso- 
ciation. 155  East  44th  Street,  New  York,  N.Y. 
10017. 

D.  (6)  $216.     £.  (9)  $216. 
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A.  National  Federation  of  Federal  Employ- 
ees, 1016  16th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
2on;?6 

D     i6;    $415,687.80.     E.   (9)    $19,869.75. 

A.  National  Franchise  Association  Coali- 
tion. 242   North   Wolf  Road,  P.O.  Box  773E, 

Wnet'img.  ni   60090. 

D.    (6l     $3,222.50.     E     (9)    $1,204.94. 


A.  National  Grain  &  Peed  Association,  725 
15th  Street,  P.O.  Box  28328,  Washington,  D.C. 


A  National  Guard  Association  yof  the 
mUed  States,  1  Massachusetts  Avenue  NW., 
Washington,  DC.  20001. 

D     (6)    $10,180.     E     (9)    $1,79366. 


A.  National  Hooie  Furnishings  Association, 
405  Merchandise  Mart,  Chicago,  HI.  60654. 
E.  (9)  $622.50. 


A.  National  Limeptone  Institute,  Inc.,  1315 
16th  Street  NW.,  Wa.shlngton,  DC.  20036. 
D.  (6)    $8,648.33.     E,   (9)    $8,648,33. 

A,  National  Livestock  Feeders  Association, 
Inc.  309  Livestock  Exchange  BtUldlng, 
Omaha.  Nebr.  68107 

D,  (6)  $9,636,     E    (9)  $9,635, 


A,  National  Milk  Producers  Federation,  30 
F  Street  NW,,  Washington,  DC.  20001. 
D    i6)  $5.458  32      E.  (9)  $5,458.32. 


A  National  Motorsports  Committee  of 
ACCUS,  Suite  302,  1725  K  Street  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  20CI06. 

E.  (9)  $351.59. 


A   National  Oil  Jobbers  Council,  1750  New 
YutK  Avenue  NW..  Washington,  DC.  20006. 
D.  (6)  $127,427.52      E.  (9)   $21,349.06. 

A    Natloral  Organization  for  the  Reform 
of  Marijuana  Laws,  2317  M  Street  NW.,  Wash- 

Ingtoii,  D  C    20037, 

D,  (6/   $4,197      E    (9)  $5,522. 

A    National  Retail  Merchants  Association, 
100  West  31st  Street,  New  York,  N.Y.  10001. 

E.  (9)  $2,040 


A.  National  Rifle  Association  of  America, 
1600  Rhode  Island  Avenue  NW..  Washington, 
DC  20036. 

D    (6)   $43,222  95       E    (9)  $78,132.73. 

A.  National  Savings  &  Loan  League,  1101 
15th  Street  NW.,  Suite  400,  Washington,  D.C. 

20u'.i5 

D     6,,   $212,481.     E,  (9)  $1,935. 


A    National   Security  Traders  Association, 
Inc  ,  55  Broad  Street,  New  York,  N.Y.  1C004. 

E    (Pi    $I  5f'0 


A.  Natlrmal  Society  of  Professional  FJigl- 
neers.  2029  K  Street  NW.,  Washington,  DC. 
20006  \ 

D.  (6)   $12,500.     E    (9)   $11,900. 

A    National    Soft   Drink   AssocUtlon.    1101 
16th  Street  NW.,   Wa.shlngton.  D.C.  20036. 
E    (9)  $1,53081. 

A  National  Solid  Wastes  Management  A5- 
s- elation,  1730  Rhode  Island  Avenue  NW  . 
WfLshlnpton,  D  C,  20036 

E    (9)   $220 


A  National  Telephone  Cooperative  Asso- 
ciation, 2626  Pennsylvania  Avenue  NW., 
Washington.  D  C.  20037. 

E.  (9)   $1,375. 

A.  National  Woman's  Christian  Temper- 
ance Union,  1730  Chicago  Avenue,  Evanston, 
111    60201. 

D.  (6)   $2,50045.     E.  (9)   $1,981.03. 


A,  Natural  Gas  Supply  Committee,  1025 
Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  No.  605,  Washing- 
ton, D.C.  20036. 

D.   (6)   $257,810.     E.   (9)   $66,193.62. 


A.  Alexander  W.  Neale,  Jr.,  1015  18th  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Conference  of  State  Bank  Supervisors, 
1015  18th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  DC. 
20036. 

D    (6)    $4,562. 


A.  Alan  M.  Nedry,  1801  K  Street  NW.,  No 
1041.  Washington,  DC.  20006. 

B.  Southern    California    Edison    Co,,    P.O, 
Box  800,  Rosemead,  Calif,  91770. 

D,  (6)   $275      E,  (9^   $189.80. 


A.  Allen  Neece,  Jr..  512  Washington  Build- 
ing, Washington,  DC.  20005. 

B.  National  Association  of  Small  Btislness 
Investment  Cos.,  512  Washington  Building. 
Washington,  DC.  20005. 

D.   (6)    $1,500. 

A.  PVances  E.  Neely,  246  Second  Street  NE., 
Washington,  DC. 

B.  Friends  Committee  on  National  Legis- 
lation. 245  Second  Street  NE..  Washington, 
DC. 

D.    f6)    $2,069.  :'^'''- 


A.  George  Nelson.  1300  Connecticut  Ave- 
nue NW..  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  International  As!?ocl»tlon  of  Machin- 
ists &  Aerospace  Workers, '  1300  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

D.    (6)    $4,000.     E.    (9)    $273.12. 


A.  L.  James  Nelson,  801  Northland  Towers- 
West,   Southfleld,   Mich.   48075. 

B.  National  Association  of  Manufacturers, 
1776  P  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

D,    (6)    $988.30. 


A.  A,  S,  Nemlr  ABsoclates,  Suit*  1230,  Penn- 
sylvania Building,  Washington,  b.C.  20004. 

B,  Brazilian  Sugar  &  Alcohol  Institute,  Rio 
de  Janeiro,  Brazil, 

D.   (6)   $3,000,     E.   (9)    $711. 


A.  Network,  224  D  Street  SE.,  Washington, 
D.C.  20003. 

D.   (6)    $15,657.80.     E.   (9)   $4,663.92 

A.  Robert  B.  Neville,  1155  15th  Street  NW., 
Suite  505.  Washington.  D.C.  20005, 

B.  National     Restaurant     Association,     1 
IBM  Plaza,  Suite  2600,  Chicago,  ni. 

D.  (6)   $2,020.     E.   (9)   $4,987.71. 


A  Louis  H.  Nevlns,  1709  New  York  Avenue 
NW.,  Suite  200,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  National  Association  of  Mutual  Sav- 
ings Banks,  200  Park  Avenue,  New  York, 
N.Y.  10017. 

D.    (6)    $2,562.50.     E.    (9)    $564.27. 

A.  E.  J.  Newbould,  1130  17th  Street  NW., 
Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  National  Clay  Pipe  Institute,  P.O.  Box 
310,  Crystal  Lake,  HI.  60014. 

D.    (6)    $150. 


A.  New  York  Committee  of  International 
Committee  of  Passenger  Lines,  25  Broad- 
way. New  York,  N.Y.   10004. 

D     (6)    $7,000.     E.   (9)    $20,384. 


A.  Charles  E.  Nichols,  101  Constitution 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20001. 

B.  United  Brotherhood  of  Carpenters  & 
Joiners  of  America,  101  Constitution  Ave- 
nue  NW.,   Washington.  D.C.   20001. 

D.  (6)   $750.     E.   (9)   $390.50. 


A.  F.  Clayton  Nicholson,  Box  16,  Route  1, 
HenryvUle,   Pa.    18332. 

B.  Northern  Helex  Co.,  2223  Dodge  Street, 
Omaha,  Nebr.  68102. 

D.   (6)    $2,625,     E.   (9)    $660. 


A.  Patrick  J.  Nllan,  817  14th  Street  NW.. 
Washington,  D.C.  20005 

B.  American  Poetal  Workers  Union,  AFL- 
CJO,  817  14th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
20005. 

D.  (6)    $10,258.36.     E.    (9)    $1,397.86. 

A.  Nil  Industries,  Inc.,  1221  Avenue  of  the 
Americas,  New  York,  N.Y.  10020. 

E.  (9)    $1,125. 

A.  Cart  A.  Nordberg,  Jr.,  1701  Pennsylvania 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  DC,  20006. 

B.  Gulf  OH  Corp.,  Gulf  Building.  PltU- 
burgh,  Pa.   15230. 

A.  Carl  A.  Nordberg.  Jr.,  1701  Pennsylvania 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Natomas  Co.,  International  Building. 
San  Francisco,  Calif.  94108. 

D.  (6)   $200. 


A.  JuUa   J.    NorreH,    1780   M   Street   NW,. 
Washington,  DC.  20036. 

B.  League  of  Women  Voters  of  the  United 

States,  1730  M  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
20036. 

D.  (6)  $1,277. 


A.  Robert  B.  Norrts.  1000  16th  Street  NW.. 
Suite  801,  Washington,  D.C.  20036 

B.  National  Consumer  Finance  Association, 
1000  16th  Street  NW..  Suite  601,  Washing- 
ton, D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)  $540. 

A.  North  American  Telephone  Association, 
Inc.,  1725  DeSales  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
20033. 

D.  (6)  $5,500.     E.  (9)  $5,639.69. 


A.  Robert  H.  North,  GlO  17th  Street  NW.. 
Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B,  International  Association  of  loe  Cream 
Manufacturers  &  Milk  Industry  Foundation. 
910  17th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  DC  20006. 

E.  (9)  $1,116. 

A.  Victor  L  Nutt,  600  New  Hampshire  Ave- 
nue NW.,  Suite  920,  Washington,  D.C,  30087. 

B.  Gulf  &  Western  Industries.  Inc  .  600 
New  Hampshire  Avenue  NW.,  Suite  920, 
Washington,  DC.  20037. 

D.  (6)  $200. 


A.  Seward  P  Nyman,  20  Chevy  Chase  Circle 
NW..  Washington,  D.C.  20015. 

B.  American  Podiatry  Association,  20  Chevy 
Chase  Circle  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20016. 

D.  (6)  $660. 

A.  O'Brien  Associates,  2700  OaivvrX  Street 
NW'.,  Suite  L-517,  Washington,  D.C.  20008. 

B.  Parcel  Post  Association,  1311  Connecti- 
cut Avenue  NW..  Washington,  D.C;  American 
Business  Press,  Wyatt  Building,  Washington, 
DC:  National  Newspaper  Association.  Na- 
tional Press  Building,  Washington.  D.C.  j 

D.  (6l  $1,833.33, 

A.  Coleman  C,  O'Brien,  1709  New  York 
Avenue  NW.,  Suite  801,  Washington,  D.C, 
20006. 

B.  United  States  League  of  Savings  Assoc: - 
atlons,  ill  East  Wacker  Drive,  Chicago,  HI. 

D.  (6)  $1,500.     B.  (9)  $58.30. 


A.  John  F.  O'Brien,  c,  o  Connecticut  Petro- 
leum Council,  410  Asylum  Street,  Hartford, 
Conn.  06103. 

B.  American  Petroleum  Institute,  2101  L 
Street  NTV.,  Washington,  D.C.  20037. 

D.  (6l  $400. 

A.  W.  Brlce  O'Brien,  1100  Ring  Building. 
Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  American  Mining  Congress,  1100  Ring 
BuUdlng,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

A.  O'Connor  &  Hannan,  1747  Pennsylvania 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Alleghany  Corp.,  New  York,  N.Y. 
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A.  O'Connor  &  Haiinan  1747  f'eiiasylvanla 
Avenue  NW  ,  Sulle  600.  Washington.  D.C. 
20006 

B  American  Clinical  Laboratory  Aaaocla- 
tlon,  1747  Pennaylvanla  Avenue  KW  .  Suit* 
800,  Washlaiftou.  DC.  20006. 

D    .6t  $3,a50.     E    (9)  »324.30 

A  O'Connor  &  H*tiiiau.  1747  P«nnaylvanla 
Avenue  .VW  .  Suite  600.  WaahlnKton,  DC. 
2(HK)6 

B  American  Public  TraiiiHt  Aaaoclatlon. 
1100  17th  Street  NW  .  Wa«hlii(fton,  D  C  30036. 

D.  ^6)  $3,750.     E.  (9)  M85.03. 


A  O'Connor  A  Hannari  1747  P«'.naylvanla 
Avenue  NW  .  Suite  600.  WaahiaKt-'n,  DC. 
20006 

B  Association  of  Public  Radlt  Stations, 
1730  Pennsylvania  Avenue  N'.V  \^a.shlngton, 
DC   20006 

A  O  Connor  &  Hannan.  1747  Pfonsylvaiila 
Avenue  NW  .  Wa-shlLgton.  DC    201)06. 

B.  Automotive  PartJi  and  Acceijorles  Aaso- 
clatlon.  Inc.,  1730  K  Street  NW  ,  \TashlngUin. 
DC   20006. 

D.  (6)  $200.     E    (9)  $8 


A.  O'Connor  <&  Hannan.  1747  Pennsylvania 
Avenue  NW..  Suite  900,  WftdhlHt^ton.  DC. 
20006. 

B  Olasa-Steagall  Act  Study  Commltt«e, 
12(X)  18th  Street  NW  .  WashlnKtoo,  DC.  20036. 

D    (6)  $3,333  3;t       D    (9)  J342  98. 


A  O  Connor  &  Hannan,  1747  Ptnnaylvanla 
Aven\ie  NW  ,  Suite  600  Wa.shl|igton.  D.C. 
20006 

B  Hospital  Financing  bludy  Group,  New 
York.N.Y. 

D.  (6)  •TSO.     E    (9)  $84  44 

A.  O'Connor  X:  Hannan  1747  Plnrr,ylvanla 
Avenue  NW.,  Wash;n^:ton.  DC    '^01)06 

B,  I:ivestor8  Dlvernlfled  ServUea,  Inc  .  Sul-.e 
2900.    IDS    Tower,    M!:.!:en})  .;_<     Nli:.ii     o">4    -' 


A.  O'Coniior  A-  Hrt;inan.  1747 
Avenvie  NW  ,  Washington,  DC. 

B.  The    Lehigh    Coal    &    Nav 
Minneapolis,  Minn.  65402. 


Pennsylvania 
2)006. 
gatlon    Co, 


A.  O'Connor  &  Hannan,  1747  F  sansylvanla 
Avenue  NW.,  Suite  600.  Washington,  DC. 
20006 

B.  Minneapolis  City  Council,  3p7  City  H*U. 
Minneapolis.  Minn    56415. 

D    (6)    $6,400       E    (9)$343.50. 


A.  O'Connor  ^'  Hannan,  1747  Pennsylvania 
Avenue  NW..  Suite  6(K).  Wasl|lngton,  D.C. 
20006  < 

B  National  A.s.s<K-liitkin  <>'  (  hurch  and 
Institutional  Financing  Oriianl7.atlons,  1747 
I'ennsylvanlH  Avenvie  .S'W  .  s  ate  iic\o,  Waah- 
1  Ilk' ton.  D  C    'JOOOti 

D.   (6)    $100      E.   (9)    $41.31. 


A    O'Connor  .t  Hannan.  1747 
Avenue  NW  .  Washington,  DO 

B     National    .Association   of 
Chlldren'5     Apparel     Salesmen 
515    Peftohtrpe-Pall'iul"?*    Bull 
Or  30309 

D.  (6)  $1,000.      E.  (9)  $225 


Pennsylvania 
20006. 

Women's   and 

(NAWOAS), 

ing.    Atlanta, 


A.  O'CJonnor  *  Hannan.  1747  Pennsylvania 
Avenue  N^^■  .  Washington.  DC.  20006. 

B  National  Federation  of  Independent 
Business,  150  West  20th  Aveni^,  San  Mateo, 
Calif   94403 

D.  (6)  $3,000.     E.  (9)  $62S. 

A.  O'Connor  *  Hanna'i  '  74T' r.-r;- vtt'-.  i  la 
Avenue  NW.,  No.  600.  WusMiu-',-)}:.   .         ■      ..i 

B.  National  Hockey  Leagtio,  .'  Pennsyl- 
vania  .Avetiue.   New   York     N  Y     1  ".Mil 

D.  (6)  $2,000.     E.  (9)  $50 


A  O'Connor  &  Hannan,  1747  Pennsylvania 
Avenue  NW..  Suite  600,  Washington,  DC. 
20006 

B  Upper  Mississippi  Waterway  Associa- 
tion. 1200  Northstar  Center.  MlnneapollB. 
Minn.  55402 

D.  (6)  $2,500.     E.  (9)  $308.78. 


A.  O'Connor  Si  Hannan.  1747  Pennsylvania 
Avenue  NW  .  Washington.  DC.  20006 

B.  WeBtln^'house    Electric    Corp..    1801     K 
Street  NW  .  Washington,  DC.  20006. 


A.  L.  L.  O'Connor.  20  North  Wacker  Drive. 
Chicago.  lU.  60606 

B.  Profit  Sharing  Council  of  America,  20 
North  Wacker  Drive,  Chicago,  111.  60606. 


A.  T.  J.  Oden.  1623  L.  Street  NW  ,  Wash- 
ington. D  C. 

B.  Independent  Gasoline  Marketers  Coun- 
cil. No.  604,  1001  Connoctlcut  venue  NW.. 
Washington.    DC.    20036 

D.  (8)  $12,000. 

A     Janie.s    F.    O'Donnell.     1119    A    Street. 

Tacoma   Wa.sh   08401 

B.  American  Plywood  Association,  1119  A 
Street.  I'acoma.  Wash.  98401. 

A.  John  A  O'Donnell.  1001  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW  .  No  716.  ■Washington.  DC.  20036 

B.  Philippine  Sigar  Institute. 
D.   (6)    $3,000      E.   (9)    $260. 

A.  Patrick  E.  0'I>)nnell.  777  Uth  Street 
NW     Wtushlngton.  D  C    20005 

B.  Oeneral  Electric  Co..  Fairfield.  Conn. 
06431 

D.   (6)    $186      E     (9)    $38  60 

A.  June  O'Orady,  Amalgamated  Clothing 
Workers  of  America.  AFLrCIO.  815  leth 
Street  NW  ,  Wa.^hlngton.  DC.  2CHXX^ 

B  Anialganiftt*»d  Clothing  Workers  of 
.America.  AFTr  <."IO.  16  Union  Square,  New 
York,  NY.  10003. 

D.  (6)   $6,323.44.     E.  (9)    $339  66. 

A  Rlch.ird  C  O'Hare.  1120  Investment 
Building    Washington,  DC    20008 

B.  Harness  Tracks   of   America.   333    North 

Mlchl|<ttn   Avenue.   C'hlciigo.   III.   6O601, 

A.  The  Ohio  Itallroad  Association,    16  Ea-'t 
Broad  Street.  Columbus,  Ohio  43215 
E    (9)  $313  41 

A.  OU  Investment  Institute.  P.O  B<jx  8293. 
Washington.  DC.  20024 

A  Robert  Spencer  O'Leary.  2030  M  Stre«t 
NW..   Washington.   DC    20036 

B.  Common  Cause,  2030  M  Street  NW  , 
Washington,  DC.  20036. 

D.  (6)   $2,000.01. 

A  Alvln  E  Oliver,  725  15th  .'Street  NW  . 
Room  600.  Wa.'-hlngton,  D  C   20O08 

B.  National  Oraln  and  Feed  Association. 
PO     Box    2B;rifl     Washington.    D.C.    20006 

A.  Edward  W  Oliver,  6026  Wlscoiwln  Ave- 
nue NW.,  Washington,  DC    20016 

B.  Amalgamated  Transit  Union,  AFL- 
CIO.  5025  Wisconsin  Avenue  NW.,  Washing- 
ton,  DC.  20016. 

A  William  P.  Oliver.  Jr..  1901  North  Fr^rt 
Myer  Hrlve.  Arlington,  Va    22209 

B  Gas  Appliance  Manufacturers  Asso<:i8- 
tlon,  1901  North  Fort  Mver  Drive.  Arlington. 
Va    22209 

D.  (6)   $870. 

A.  Nancy  J  Ol.son.  Johns-Manvllle  Corp  . 
1025  Connecticut  Avenue.  Suite  214,  Wash- 
ington.   D  r    20036 


B  Johns-M&nvllle  Corp.  PO  Box  6108. 
Denver.  Colo.  80317. 

D.  (6)    $100      E    i9)   $100 

A  Ray  E  Olson.  360  Madison  Avenue,  New 
York,  NY.  10016 

B.  American  Paper  Institute.  Inc  .  260 
Madison  Avenue.  New  York,  N.Y    10018. 

A  Samuel  Omasta.  1315  16th  Street  NW., 
Washington.  D  C.  20036. 

B  National  Limestone  Institute,  Inc  .  1315 
16th  Street   NW  .   Wa-shlngton.   DC.   20038. 

E.  (9)  $10,80 


A.  Dudley  L  O'Neal.  Jr.,  036  16th  Str«»t 
NW  .  Washington   D  C.  20005. 

B  National  Association  of  Realtors 
D.    (6 1    $6.50<.i       E.    (9)    $605.92- 

A  Charles  T.  O'Neill,  Jr.  1120  Connecti- 
cut Avenue  NW  ,  Washington,  D.C.  20036 

B  American  Bankers  Association,  1120 
Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  DC. 
30036 

D    (6)  $2,000.     E.  (9)  $236.60. 

A.  Joseph  O.  O'NeUl.  1620  I  Street  NW., 
Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  The  Association  of  Trial  Lawyers  of 
America  20  Garden  Street,  Cambridge,  Mass. 
03138 

D.  (6)  $750. 

A.  The  Organization  of  Plastics  Proces- 
sors. 1709  New  York  Avenue  NW.,  Suite  312, 
Washington.  DC,  20006. 

D     i6l    $2,000      E.    (9)    $3,860, 

A.  Edward  U  Osann,  1321  South  Carolina 
Avenue  SE.,  No   ,1,  Washington,  DC.  30003 

B  Save  the  Dunes  Council,  Inc.,  P.O.  Boi 
863.  Chesterton.  Ind.  46304. 

D    i6)  $900.      E    (9)  $336.74. 


A.  John  L.  Oshlnakl.  Cnlt«d  Steelworkeri 
of  America,  815  16th  Street  NW.,  Suit*  706, 
W     hlngton.  D  C  20006. 

B  United  Steelworkers  of  America.  6  Gate- 
way Center.  Pittsburgh,  Pa   15222. 

D    (6)  $5,848.32.      E    (9)  $964.26. 

A  Our  Land.  Our  Lives,  a  Coalition  for 
Human  Rights.  P  O  Box  1000,  OatesvUle, 
Tex. 76528 

D.  i6i   $14,721.83.      E.  (0)  $16,390.89. 


A  J  Allen  Overton,  Jr..  1100  Ring  Build- 
ing. Washington  D  C  20036. 

B  American  Mining  Congress.  1100  Ring 
B aUdliig.  Washington,  DC.  30036 

D     (6i    $1,215.65.      E     (9)     $93.28. 

A  David  A  Oxford.  1016  North  Carolina 
Avenue  SE  .  Washington,  DC.  20003. 

B  Manufactured  Housing  Institute.  14660 
Lee  Road    Char.tll'.y,  'Va    22021. 

D    i6i  $900 


A  Juris  Padegs.  345  Park  Avenue.  New 
York.  N  Y    10022 

B  Investment  Counsel  Association  of 
Am.erlca.  Inc  .  127  East  59th  Street,  New 
York.  NY    10023. 


A  Raymond  S  Page  Jr.,  iCll  Creek  Ter- 
race. Oladwvnc.  Pa    19035 

B  Campbe'.;  Soup  Co  Campbell  Place, 
Camden.    NJ     08101 

A  Edward  J  Pnnarello,  1776  K  Street  NW  , 
Washington,  D  C   20006 

B  Retail  Clerks  Interr;atlonal  A.ssoclatlon. 
An^r-lO.  I77.'i  K  Street  NW  .  Washington. 
D  C    20009 

D    (6)  $7,333  87       E    (01   $1,135.25. 

A  Frederick  Par;7er.  1776  K  Street  NW , 
Wa.sh'ncton.  D  C.  20006. 

B     The    Tobacco    Inwtltut*.    Inc..    1776    K 
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Street    NW..    Suite    1200.    Washington.    D.C. 
20006. 

D.  (6)  $530.     E    (9)  $250. 

A.  G.  Oliver  Pappe,  New  Jersey  Petroleum 
rr.nncll.  Division  of  API.  170  West  State 
sreet.  Trenton.  N  J  08608 

B  American  Petroleum  Institute.  2101  L 
Street  NW  ,  Wa-shlngton,  DC.  20037. 

E    (9)  $15.27. 

A  Parcel  Post  Association,  1211  Coimectl- 
cut  Avenue  NW  ,  Washington.  DC.  20036. 

D.  (6)  $1,700.     E.  (9)  $1,700. 

A  Herschell  E  Parent,  c  c  Arkansas  Petro- 
leum Council,  a  Division  of  API,  Little  Rock, 

Ark    72201. 

B  .American  Petroleum  Institute,  2101  L 
Street  NW  ,  Washington.  DC.  20037. 

A.  Michael  J  Parker,  1600  Rhode  Island 
Avenue   NW  ,  Washington,  D  C    20036. 

B  Naiio.nal  Rifle  Association  of  America, 
16O0  Rnode  Island  Avenue  NW.,  Washington, 
DC   20036. 

D    .6i   $850.      E.  (0)  $107.32. 

A  Pasco,  Inc  .  PO  Box  1677,  Englewood, 
Colo  80110. 

E.  (9)  $778. 

A  Kenton  Pattle,  3150  Spring  Street,  Fair- 
fax   Va   22C30 

B  .National  Aiidlo-VLsual  Association,  Inc., 
^150  Spring  Street,  Fairfax.  'Va   22030. 

D    (6i   $1,846.16. 

A  David  J.  Pattlson,  1701  K  Street  NW., 
Wa-ihington,  D  C.  20006. 

B  Health  InsMrance  Association  of  Amer- 
ica. Inc..  1701  K  Street  NW  .  Washington, 
D  C  20006. 

D    (6)  $123.50      E.  (S)  $13307. 

A  Patton,  Boggs  A  Blow.  1200  17th  Street 
NW  ,  Washington.  D  C.  20036. 


A  Patton.  Boggs  &  Blow,  1200  17th  9tre»t 
NW  ,  Washington.  DC.  30036. 

B  Alyeska  Pipeline  Service  Corp  ,  P.O.  Box 
576,  Bellevue,  Wash.  98004. 

D.   (6)   $2,150.      E.   (9)    $347. 

A.  Patton,  Boggs  &  Blow,  1200  17th  Street 
NW..  Washington,  DC.  20036. 

B  American  Guild  of  Authors  and  Com- 
posers, 50  West  67th  Street,  New  York,  N.Y, 

10019. 
D    (6)  $1,750.     E.  (9)  $408.61. 


A.  Patton.  Boggs  k  Blow,  1200  17th  Street 
NW  .    Washington,   DC.   20036. 

B.  American  Imported  Autooioblle  Dealers 
Association.  1129  20th  Street  N^W.,  Washing- 
ton. DC.  20036. 

D.  (6)   $600.     E.  (9)   $28.86. 


A.  Patton.  Boggs  &  Blow,  1200  17th  Street 
N^'  ,   Washington.  DC.  20036. 

B.  Association  of  Trial  Lawyers  of  America, 
20  Garden  Street,  Cambridge,  Mass. 

D,   (6)   $3,250.     E,  (9)   $797.84, 


1300    :7th    Street    NW.,    Waahlngton.    D.C 
20036. 

D.  (6|  $250. 


A.  Patton.  Boggs  &  Blow.  1200  17th  Street 
NW     Washington.   D.C.  20036. 

B  .American  Maritime  Association.  17  Bat- 
tery Place.   New  York,   NY.   10004. 

D,  (6)   $812.      E.   (9)  $508.69. 

A.  Patton,  Boggs  &  Blow.  1200  17th  Street 
NW  ,   Washington,  DC.  20036, 

B.  American  Society  of  Association  Execu- 
tives, 1101  16th  Street  NW  .  Washington  D.C. 
20OO6. 

D    (6i   Jl,050, 


A.  Patton.  Boggs  &  Blow,  1200  17th  Street 
NW..  Washington.  DC.  20036. 

B.  Atlantic    Richfield    Co.,    P.O.    Box    360, 
Anchorage,  Alaska  99510. 


A.  Patton,  Boggs  &  Blow.  1200  17th  Street 
NW..  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  JBoatlng  Industry  Association,  401  North 
Michigan  Avenue,  Chicago,  HI.  60601;  Na- 
tional Association  of  Engine  and  Boat  Manu- 
facturers. PO  Box  5555.  Grand  Central 
Station,   New   York,   N.Y.   10017. 

D.  (6)   $1,735.      E.  (9)  $103. 


A  Patton.  Boggs  A-  Blow.  1200  17th  Street 
NW  ,   Washington.   DC    20036 

B  Armco  Steel  Corp  ,  General  OfHces,  Mld- 
dle'own,  Ohio  45042. 

A  Patton  Boggs  A-  Blow.  1300  17th  Street 
NW  .   Washington.  D.C.  30036. 

B  Association  of  Oil  Pipelines,  1726  K 
Street  NW  .  Wa.'shlngton    DC.  20006. 

D.  (6)  $1,775. 


A.  Patton.  Boggs  &  Blow,  1200  17th  Street 
N^'..   Washington,  DC.  20036. 

B.  BP   Alaska,    Inc.,    100   Pine   Street,   San 
Francisco,  Calif.  94111. 


A  Patton,  Boggs  &  Blow.  1200  17th  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  National  Medical  Care.  Inc.,  660  SylTas 
Avenue,  Englewood   Cliffs,  NJ.   07632 

D.  (6)  876. 

A.  Patton,  Boggs  &  Blow,  1200  17th  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036, 
B    New   Process   Co.,   220  Hickory   Street, 

Warren.  Pa.  17365. 
D.  (6)  $2,000 

A.  Patton,  Boggs  &  Blow,  1200  i7th  Street 
NW..  Washington.  DC.  20036. 

B.  Outboard  Marine  Corp.,  1401  Cushman 
Drive,  P.O.  Box  82409,  Uncoln,  Nebr,  68501. 


A.  Patton,  Boggs  &  Blow.  1200  17th  Street 
NW„  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Central   American  Sugar  Council,    1300 
17th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C,  20036, 

A,  Patton,  Boggs  &  Blow.  1200  17th  Street 
NW.,  Washliigion,  DC.  20036. 

B.  Chicago   Board   Options  Exchange,  La- 
Salle  at  Jackson,  Chicago,  ni.  60604. 

D.  (6)  $1,136.     E.  (9)  $67.15. 


A.  Patton,  Boggs  &  Blow,  1200  I7th  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20086. 

B.  Pyrotechnic  Signal  Manufacturera  As- 
sociation. Inc.,  1730  K  Street,  Suite  1300, 
Washington.  D.C.  20006, 

D.  (6)  $1,196,     E.  (9)  $15 


A.  Patton,  Boggs  &  Blow,  1200  17th  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  DC.  20036. 

B.  Committee  for  American  Movie  Produc- 
tion (AMP),  CO  Marvin  Korman,  711  Fifth 
Avenue,  New  York,  NY.  10022. 

D.  (6)  $930. 

A.  Patton,  Boggs  &  Blow,  1200  17th  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  DC.  20036. 

B.  Council  of  State  Chambers  of  Commerce. 
1028  Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Suite  1018, 
Washington.  DC.  20036. 

D.  (6)  $685      E.  (9)  $409.50. 

A.  Patton.  Boggs  &  Blow.  1200  17th  Street 
NW  .  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Donaldson,  Lufkln  &  Jenrette,  Inc.,  14-0 
Broadway,  New  York,  NY.    10005. 

A.  Patton,  Boggs  A-  Blow.  1200  17th  Street 
NW  .  Washington,  D.C  30036 

B.  Exxon  Co.,  U.S.A.,  P.O.  Box  2180,  Hou- 
ston, Tex  77701. 

A,  Patton,  Boggs  &  Blow,  1200  17th  Street 
NW  .  Washington,  DC  20036. 

B  Hobby  Industry  Association  of  America, 
200  Fifth  Avenue.  New  York,  N.Y.  10010. 

A.  Patton.  Boggs  &  Blow,  1200  17th  Street 
NW  .  Washington.  DC.  20036. 

B.  Institute  of  Scrap  Iron  and  Steel,  Inc  , 
1729  H  Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  30006. 

D    (6)  $375       E.  (9)  $12.20. 


A.  Patton,  Boggs  &  Blow.  1200  17th  Street 
NW  .  Washington,  D.C  20036. 

B.  Landmark  Services,  Inc.,  900  Ohio  Drive 
SW.,  Washington,  DC,  20024, 

A.  Patton.  Boggs  4-  Blow,  1200  17th  Street 
NW.,  Washington.  DC  20036. 

B.  Louisiana  Educational  Television  Au- 
thority. PO  Box  44064,  Baton  Rouge.  La 
70804. 

A.  Patton.  Boggs  *  Blow.  1200  17th  Street 
NW..  Washington.  DC   20036. 

B.  Machinery  Dealers  National  Association, 
1400    20th     Street    N^W..    Washington.     DC 
20036. 

A.  Patton.  Boggs  &  Blow,  1200  17th  Street 
NW..  Washington.  D  C  20036 

B.  Mall    Order    Aaooclatlon    of    America, 


A.  Patton,  Boggs  i  Blow,  1200  17th  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B  Ralston  Purina  Co.,  Checkerboard 
Square,  St.  Louis.  Mo.  63188. 

A.  Patton,  Boggs  &  Blow,  1200  17th  Street 
NW..  Washington,  DC.  20036. 

B.  Reader's  Digest  Association,  Inc.,  Pleas- 
antvUle,  N.Y.  10670. 

D     (6)   $3,000. 

A.  Patton,  Boggs  &  Blow,  1200  17th  Street 
NW.,  Washington.  DC.  20036. 

B  Reading  Co..  Reading  Terminal,  12th 
and  Market  Streets,  Philadelphia,  Pa.  19107. 

D.    (6)   $2,060. 

A.  Patton,  Boggs  &  Blow,  1200  17th  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  DC.  20036. 

B.  The  Standard  Oil  Co.  (Ohio;,  Midland 
Building,  Cleveland,  Ohio  44116 

A,  Patton,  Boggs  &  Blow,  1200  17th  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  DC.  20036. 

B.  State  of  Louisiana,  Department  of  Con- 
servation, P.O.  Box  44275,  Baton  Rouge.  La. 
70804 

D.    (6)   $1,187.     E.    (9)   $1,727.02. 

A.  Patton,  Boggs  &  Blow.  1200  17th  Street 
NTV.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Tax  Corp..  of  America.  2441  Honolulu 
Avenue,  Montrose,  Calif.  91020. 

A.  Patton,  Boggs  &  Blow,  1200  17th  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20O36. 

B  Uncle  Ben's,  Inc..  13000  Weathelmer 
Boulevard,  Houston,  Tex.  77001. 

D.  (6)  $2,600.     E.  (9)  $678.68. 

A.  Roland  A.  Paul.  41  Oakland  Beach  Ave- 
nue, Rye,  N.Y.  10680 

B.  Delson  &  Gordon,  330  Park  Avenue.  New 
York,  N.Y.  10017;  (for  All  American  citizens 
with    Property    expropriated    by    Czeehoelo- 

vaklaK 

D     i6i   $10,000. 

A  Paul.  Weiss.  Rlfklnd,  'Wharton  &  Gar- 
rison, 345  Park  Avenue,  New  York  V  Y 
10022. 

B.  Warner  Bros  Inc  .  4000  Warner  Boule- 
vard, Burbank.  Calif.  91506. 

D     (6)    $4,975       E,    r9i    $112  44 

A  Paul.  Weiss  Rlfklnd,  'Wharton  *,•  Gar- 
rison, 346  Park  Avenue,  New  York.  NY. 
10022 

B    Warner  Commui.lcations,  Inc    75  Rock- 
efeller Plaza  New  York,  NY.  10019 
D.   (6)  $19,718.05.     E.   i.9j  $947.88. 
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\  .)lnna  R.  Payne,  245  Second  Street  NE.. 
WaBtilngton,  D.C. 

B.  PrlencU  Committees  on  National  Legis- 
lation, 246  Second  Street  NE..  Washington. 
D.C. 

D.    (6)   •1,020. 

A.  Jack  Pearce.  Pearce  &  Brand,  1000  Con- 
necticut Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  DC. 
20036. 

B.  Committee  on  Modern  Efficient  Trans- 
port a",  n  f^MFTT).  1000  Connecticut  Ave- 
nue NW    W!i.-hi;igton,  DC.  20036. 

D.    {d)   9S.0II0.     E.    (9)   •1.879.06. 


A.  Jack  Pearce.  Pearce  &  Brand,  1000  Con- 
necticut Avenue  NW.,  Washington.  D.C. 
20036. 

B.  Computer  Industry  Association,  1911 
North  Port  Myer  Drive.   Rossyln.  Va.   22209. 

D.   (6)   ^4,000.     E.    (9)   $417.03. 


A  .jiK  k  Peiir  (>,  1000  Connecticut  Avenue 
NW  ,  '.Va,!;  .•/Un,  D.C.  20036. 

l\  Nvt!  r.ii  As  ^ocUtlon  for  Milk  Marketing 
Ba^(.<t:i:.  :  Hxi  iiiectlcut  Avenue  NW.,  Wash- 


B.  Mobile  on  Corp.,   150   East  42d  Street. 
New  Tork,  N.Y.  10017. 
D.  •I, 600. 

A.  Scott  H.  Phillips,  800  Houston  Natural 
Oas  Building,  Houston.  Tex.  77002. 

B.  Howell  Corp.,  800  Houston  Natural  Qas 
Building,  Houston.  Tex.  77002. 

D.  (6)  9123.29.     E.  (9)  •93.34. 

A.  Daphne  Phllos,  1707  L  Street  NW..  Suite 
515,  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Association  of  Media  Producers,  1707  L 
Street  NW.,  Suite  516,  Washington.  DC. 
20036. 

D.   (6)   «250. 

A.  Sam  Plckard.  1101  17th  Street  NW., 
Washington.  DC.  20036. 

B.  Monsanto  Co.,  800  North  Lindbergh 
Boulevard,  St.  Louis,  Mo.  63166. 

D.  (6)  $600.     E.  (9)  t52.87. 


B.  Investment  Company  Institute,  1775  K 
Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 
D.  (6)  •5.625. 

A.  Ramsay  D.  PotU.  Shaw.  Plttman.  Potts 
&  Trowbridge.  1800  M  Street  NW  Wa.shlr.g- 
ton,  DC.  20036. 

B  Investment  Counsel  As8<->ciatlon  ot 
America.  Inc..  127  East  59th  Street.  New  York. 
NY.  10022. 

D.  (6)  •2.737.50. 


A.  Richard  M.  Powell.  7315  Wisconsin  Ave- 
nue, Washington,  DC  20014. 

B.  International  Association  of  li4f';riger- 
ated  Warehouaee.  7315  Wisconsin  Avenue, 
Washington,  DC.  20014. 


I.)      I 'j  (     J;i,>«; 


E.   (9)    •903.87 


A.  Orant  C  Plnney.  730  North  Balsam 
Street.  Rldgecrest.  Calif.  93565. 

B.  Sierra  Sands  UnlHed  School  District. 
730  North  Balsam  Street,  Rldgecrest,  Calif. 
93555. 


A.  Charles  Penman.  6026  Wisconsin  Avenue 
NW  ,  Washington.  D.C.  20016. 

B.  Amal-arr.a'p'l  Transit  Union.  AFLr-CIO, 
5025    Wl.-u.  iLA\n    A..'!iue    NW.,    Washington, 

DC    20016. 

\  !i-:  :;.iv!vanla  Power  &  Light  Co.,  2  North 
Nl:;th  str.-.-t.  Allentowh,  Pa.  18101. 

A    Pf>nr..-o;i    Co.,   P.O.   Box   2967,   Houston, 

1>X     771KV. 

A  IKjmlri'.c  V  F'cn.-wb/Tif  !7fin  k  Street 
NW  .  Wii.Hh:.".K".i:,.  :>  (■    2'i(.H'« 

B.  C'hcvm!!  on  f,,  ,  .subsiai.uy  of  Standard 
on  Cm.  >,r  (-1111?..^;^,  1700  K  street  NW., 
Wft.=;h!r..'t.ir.    !)('    ZOVOti. 

O     .•■.    ♦;.<>       K     (9)    •25. 

A  Pepper  H.irnllton  &  Scheetz,  1776  P 
Strf>et  NW  .  N  )    31)0,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B  f"<miiM  n  of  Concerned  Charities,  c/o 
narhara  J    Wa.Hhh!!rn,  1776  P  Street  NW..  Na 

IJiiO,   Wiv-i.'i.i'.Kt.  11,   DC    „'iH)()6. 
D    '  •;  1    »;  '■«>"      K     '1     «i  ooo 

.•\    J     Ca.'ter    rNTk!:!."*     ^hell    Ot!    r.->  .    Suite 

2'"),   ;  f.!'.  Cour.pr'.'r-i'   ,>\vpme  NW  ,   Wa.'^ti'.ng- 
top.,  n  (•    'Iiy^l'- 

B    Hh.-;:   I)!;   c>;  ,    ;    ^-f;:    i:nM\,   r    »    H-x 
24!it,  1!. !';«•, ,n,    Vrr..  77001. 
D.    e?)    SI, WO 

A  Kenneth  Pc'*»rs.i:  B  • ";  I'lth  ."^^trr-f-t  NW., 
Wa.shlni?t«n.  n  C. 

B,  .^merli'an  Pe<1p.'-fi*:fi-  i'  L.^iv.'  a:,,;  C  r:- 
(freas  of  rndu.itrin;  ()r.:Hi;;.M*l  '::j,  Bli  I'Mh 
Stjt«<«t  NW     Wi.sh(nw:.>n,  DC 

I'      •  •    •«  '  '"  '-i      F       >■    J364.68. 

A  Djinii;  !  A  Cetrle.  2029  Connecticut  Av- 
enue NW.,  Washington    DC. 

B.  Dreyfus  Corp  ,  767  Fifth  Avenue,  New 
York,  NY.  10002. 

D.  (6)  •n.SOO. 

A  Paul  F  Petrus.  1100  Connecticut  Avenue 
NW    Washington.  DC.  20036. 

B  Mobile  on  Corp  ,  150  Eaat  42d  Street, 
N««w  York.  N  Y    10017 

n         Hi      si, 200 


A  Phfirma-evi'ical  Manufacturers  .X^aocla- 
rion.  1156  16th  Street  NW..  Washington,  DC. 
20005. 


A    John  P    Phllbln.   1100  Connecticut  Av- 
enue NW.,   Washington,   DC.  20036. 


A.  Plains  Cotton  Growers,  Inc..  P.O.  Box 
10425.  Lubbock.  Tex.  79408. 

D.  (6)   •103.766.10.     E.  (9)  •1,360. 

A.  Amos  A.  Plante,  Suite  1014,  1026  Con- 
necticut Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
DC.  20036. 

B.  Exxon  Corp  .  1251  Avenue  of  the  Amer- 
icas. New  York.  N.Y. 

E.  (9)   $843.40. 

A.  E.  Rogers  Pleasants.  1701  Pennsylvania 
Avenue  NW.,  Suite  210,  Washington,  DC. 
20006. 

B.  E.  I.  du  Pont  de  Nemoura  &  Co ,  1007 
Market  Street,  Wilmington,  Del.  19898. 

A.  Prances  A.  Pollak,  918  16th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  DC  20006. 

B.  National  Cable  Television  Association. 
Inc..  918  16th  Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C. 
20006. 

D.  (8)  •SOO.     E.  (9)  ^600. 

A  Anthony  Mark  PontlcelU,  0100  West- 
chester Park  Drive,   Rlverdale.   Md.  20748. 

B.  National  Asphalt  Pavement  Association. 
8811  Kenllworth  Avenue.  Rlverdale  Md. 
20840, 

D.  (6)  •1.225. 

A.  Everett    O.    Poat,    1611    K    Stree"     NW 
Washington.  DC.  20005. 

B.  National  Association  of  Serrlce  Con- 
tractors. 1611  K  Street  NW  Wwhlngton.  DC 
20005. 

D.  (6)  •250.     E.  (9)  ^14.05. 

A.  John  Post.  888  17th  Street  NW  No 
601.  Washington.  DC.   20006 

B.  Business  Roundt&ble.  405  Lexington 
Avenue,  New  York,  NY.  10017. 

D,  (6)     *1>'"'       K      '9i     S.'^n 

A.  Potomac  Electric  Power  Co..  1900  Penn- 
sylvania Avenue  NW ,  Washington,  DC 
20006. 

E.  (9)  •1.110 

A.  Edmond  A.  Potter.  NCR  Corp  .  230]  Re- 
search  Boulevard.  RookvUle,   Md    20860 

B.  NCR  Corp..  Main  i\:.(\  K  .S'reet-i,  Dav- 
ton.  Ohio  45479 

D.  (6)  •8.160.      E.  (9)  •2,110. 

A.  Ramsay  D  Potts,  Shaw.  Plttman.  Potta 
&  Trowbridge,  1800  M  Street  NW  Wnj-hlr.g- 
♦on.  DC.  20036. 


A.  Carlton  H.  Power.  1918  North  Pari^Aav, 
Memphis.  Tenn.  38112. 

B.  National    Cotton    Council    of    America. 
P.O.   Box   12285.   Memphis,   Tenn.   38112 

D.   (6)    •750.     E.    (9)    •90.74. 


A.  John  J.  Power.  101  Constitution  Ave- 
nue  NW..   Washington,   DC.   20001. 

B.  United  Brotherhood  of  Carpenters  and 
Joiners  of  America.  101  Constitution  A, en  e 
NW.,  Washington.  DC.  20001. 

D.  (6)  •3.118.     E.  (9)  ^90. 

A.  WUllam  C.  Prather,  111  Ea.st  Wa  ker 
Drive,  Chicago.  Ill   60601. 

B.  United  States  League  of  Savings  Asso- 
ciation. Ill  East  Wackcr  Drive.  Chicago.  HI 
60601. 

D.  (6)  8650      E    (9>  •41.'"i  97 

A,  Braliiard  L  1're.scott.  22Q  C  Street  SE. 
Apt.  309.  Washington.  DC.  20003. 

B.  Coalition  of  Independent  Ophthalmic 
Professionals.  <  o  Theo  E  Obr;>;  I:ic  ,  75 
East  65th  Street.  New  York,  NY.   1Wj2'2 

D.    (6)    $4,009,49      E.    (9)    $4.009  41* 

A.  Dan  Pres  tt  Mid -Continent  Oil  &  Gas 
Association.  IBOo  K  btreet  NW  ,  Washing- 
ton. D.C.  20006. 

B,  Mld-Contlnei:t  Oil  &  Ons  .Assticlatlon. 
1111  Thompson  BuUdlnK,  Tulsa.  Okla    7410.'? 

n     Ifl)    $172  .V)        F     (9  1    fj.5 


A    I'rc-^T-.ii'A'-..  A -tl,  n,  .sv:i-e  'iOJ,  1225  19th 
btreet   NW  .  Wa.s!,:npror.,  DC    200J6 
D,     ,',:,     $2,^l-';4.      E.     (9)     $2,:^8504, 

A.  Lloyd    r    Preslar,   1225   H<th  Street   NW.. 
Washington.  D  C   20036, 


B    nOA    International.    Inc 


Aero<!pa- 


t'ale,  37  Bo'ilevard  de  Montmureiicy.  Par'..s. 
Francei.  1225  19th  .Street  NW,,  Wa.'=hlnp-.3:i. 
lie   20i':vi 

IJ     (6)   $fl5  42        E    (9)   $36,75. 


.■\  Pre.-t.  :;,  i  horgrlm.'son,  Kills.  H.'lma;.  k 
Fletcher.  Suite  201.  1776  F  Street  NW  ,  Wa.'^h- 
m^'ton,  D  C   2000'' 

B  INTAI>CO  Aliimlnvnn  C<-irp..  P''  Hex 
937.  Ferndale  Wa-^h   98218 

D.  (6)  $485 


A,  PreBton.  Thorfrrirns(.>n,  Elll.s,  Holri;.!:;  .V 
Fletcher.  Suite  201  .77^  F  Street  NW  .  Wa.-^;  - 
ington.  D.C.  20006 

B.  Kyoknvo  Cr  I'd  Suite  604  Central 
Bulldllig.  8M  'nr.rd  A-.enue.  Reattle.  Was!. 
98104. 

D.  (6)  $202  40 

A  Preston,  Thorgrrlmson  Ellis,  Holriian  & 
Fletcher,  Suite  201.  1776  F  Street  NW  .  Wa-sh - 
l'^,-'.  :;.  I)  C   20006. 

B  Mr>ore-Mr-Cormack  Resourres.  Inc.  One 
Landmark  Sq'.:are    Stamford.  Conn    0''90'. 

n     !«i    »4  ;7t:" 


A     F'irre=t    .)     Prpttyman,   730    15th   Street 
NW  ,  Wftshlnp*on.  D  C  20005. 
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B,  Association   of   Bank   Holding   Cos.,   730 
15th  Street  NW.,  Wa.shl.-.pton,  D  C    2'K)05 
D.  (6)  $562.50.     E    i9)  $3. 


A.  Arnold  J.  Prima,  Jr.,  1735  New  York  Ave- 
nue NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  The  American  Institute  of  Architects, 
1735  New  York  Avenue  NW  .  Washington, 
DC.  20006. 

D.   (6)   $1,200.     E.   (9)    $98. 

A.  Profit  Sharing  Council  of  America,  20 
North  Wacker  Drive,  Chicago.  111.  t)W>(Xi 


A  Donald  A  Randall,  Suite  1201,  1000  Con- 
nectlr-jt  Avenue  N\^^,  Washington,  D.C. 
20u3e 

B.  .^uumiotive  Service  Councils,  Inc  ,  Suite 
112,  188  Indu.=trla!  E>rlve,  Elmhurst,  111,  60126, 

D.    (6)    $3,000,     E,    (9)    $817,50. 


A.  Arthur  O,   Randol.   1750   K   Street   NW,, 
Suite  300.  Wai=hlngton,  DC 

B.  American  Nuclear  Energy  Council,  1750 
K  Street  NW  .  Suite  300,  Washington,  DC, 

D.  .6)  .?337  50.     E,  (9)  $32.65. 


A,   Proprietary   .Association,    1700   Penn.'=yl- 
vanla  Avenue  NW,,  Washington,  DC.  2000C. 
D.   (6)    $4,250,     E     (9)    $200. 


A.  Jerry  Z  I'ruzan.  1025  Connecticut  Ave- 
nue NW.,' Washington.  D.C    2o<J.H6, 

B.  Atlantic  Richfield  Co  ,  5)5  &  uth  F'.ov,er 
Street,  Los  Angeles,  Calif.  90071. 

D.   (6)   $200.     E.    i9)   $200. 

A.  Public  Citizens  Tax  Reform  Research 
Group.  133  C  Street  SE  .  Washington  DC, 
20003. 

D.   (6)    $1,791.62.     E.    (9)   $1,791.62. 


A,  Jerry    F,    Rapp,    1155    15th    Street    NW., 
Suite  606."  Washington,  DC,  20005, 

B.  Bristol-Myers  Co.,  345  Park  Avenue,  New 
York,  NY   10022, 

D,  (6)   $250 


A.  G  J  Rauschenbach.  950  L'Enfant  Plaza 
South  SW..  Wa?hlng-ton,  D,C.  20024, 

B,  Communications  Satellite  Corp,,  950 
L'Enfant  Pla7a  South  SW.,  Wa-shlngton.  D,C. 
20024, 

D,  i6)  $1,500      E,  (9)  $820, 


A    Public  Employee  Department    .AFl^-CIO. 
815  16th  Street  NW  .  Washington,  DC,  20006. 
D     (6)    $25,768,62       E     i9l    $27  449  12. 

A.  David  E.  PuUen,  JDh:i.-=-Manvllle  Corp.. 
1025  Connecticut  Avenue,  Suite  214,  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  20036. 

B.  Johns-ManvUle  Corp,,  PC,  Box  5108, 
Denver,  Colo,  80217. 

D.   (6)   $200,     E.    (9)   $200. 

A.  Donald  E  Purcell.  1725  K  Street  NW.. 
Suite  903,  Washington,  D  C  20006, 

B.  Outdoor  Power  Equipment  Institute, 
1725  K  Street  NW.,  Suite  903.  Wa-shlngton. 
DC,  20006. 

D,   (6)   $175.     E.    (9)  $175. 

A.  Earle  W.  Putnam,  M)25  Wisconsin  Ave- 
nue NW.,  Washington   DC  2(Xil6 

B  Amalgamated  Transit  Union.  AFI^-CIO, 
5025  Wisconsin  Avenue  NW  .  Washington. 
DC,  20016. 


A  Sydney  C  Reagan,  6815  Prestonshlre, 
Dallas,  Te?:,  75225 

B  Southwe.st,ern  Peanut  Shellers  Associa- 
tion, 6815  Prestonsh:re,  Dallas,  Tex,  75225, 

D, (6)  $150. 

A.  Susan  E.  Recce,  1600  Rhode  Island  Ave- 
nue NW     Wa-shlngton.  DC.  20036. 

B,  National  Rifle  Association  of  America, 
1600  Rhode  Island  Avenue  NW,,  Washington, 
DC.  20036, 

D.  (61  $337.     E,  (9)  $197.47. 


A,  Howard    Pyle.    U)O0    !6th    Street    NW., 
Washington,  D.C,  20036 

B,  Standard    OU    Co,    (Indiana),    200    Eaft 
Randolph  Drive.  Chicago.  Ill    60601 

D,  (6)    $172097       E     (9)    J26,92, 

A.  Qulntana    Hefinerv-   Co      PC)    Box   3331, 
Houston,  Tex 

E.  (9)   $1,460.37. 


A,  Timothy  J.  Redmon,  American  Opto- 
metrlc  A.ssoclatlon,  1730  M  Street  NW,,  Wash- 
ington, DC,  20036. 

B.  American  Optometrlc  Association,  c  o 
Alvln  Levin,  120  South  Hanover  Street,  Car- 
lisle, Pa,  17013. 

D.  (6)  $689  62,     E,  (9)  $521.08 

A,  Dwlght  C,  Reed,  1101  16th  Street  .NW., 
Washington,  DC,  20036. 

B,  National  Soft  Drink  As.«oclatlon,  1101 
16th  Street  .NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

A.  David  J.  Ready,  3306  Sheffield  Circle, 
Sarasota,  Fla   33580 

B.  National  Advertising  Co,  6850  South 
Harlem.     Avenue      Bedford    Park,    Argo,    Hi. 

60501, 

D.  (6) , $600, 


A.  James  H  Rademacher.  100  Indiana  Ave- 
nue NW.,    Washington,   DC    20001, 

B.  National  Association  of  Lett.cr  Ca_Tlers, 
100  Indiana  Avctiue  NW  ,  Wa.<;hlngton.  DC. 
20001. 

D.    (61   $2,602,55. 

A  Alex  liadln,  2600  Virginia  Avenue  NW-, 
Washington,  DC.  20037. 

B.  American  Public  Power  Association, 
2600  Virginia  Avenue  N'W  ,  Washington,  D.C. 

20037. 

D     (61    $4:3  60 

A    Railway   l^abor  Executlven'  Association, 

400  First  Street  NW.  .Washington,  D.C.  20001. 
D.  (6)  $32,241,     E    (9)  $32,241. 


A.  Lawrence  D,  Reedy,  1730  M  Street  NW,, 
Suite  805,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

E.    American    Association    of    Advertising 

Agencies,   200   Park  Avenue,  New   York,   N.Y. 
10017. 

D,  (b)  $1,250      E.  (9)  $600. 

A,  Jerry  Rees,  1030  15th  Street  NW  .  Suite 
1030,  Wa.shlngton,  DC   20005, 

B.  National  A.ssoclatlon  of  Wheat  Growers, 
Suite  1030,  1030  15th  Street  NW,,  Washing- 
ton. D  C,  20005, 

D     i6)    $1,272.24,      E,    (9l    $71,85, 


201,   732    17th   Street   NW  ,   Washington,   DC 
20006, 

D    .61   $1.016  98       E.  :9.  $37.82 

A  John  T.  Reggltts,  Jr.,  R.D,  No  2,  Boon- 
t«n   Avenue,   Boonton,   N  J,   07(X)5. 

A.  Regional  Stock  Exchange  Group,  c  o 
SchiS.  Hardin  k  Wait*.  7200  Sears  Tower, 
233  South  Wacker  Drive,  Chicago.  111.  60606. 

f:.  i9i  $100 

A.  W,  W.  Renfroe.  69  Fountain  Place, 
Frankfort,  Ky,  40601, 

B.  Kentucky  Railroad  .Association,  69 
Fountain  Place,  Capital  Plaza,  Frankfort, 
Kv    40601. 


A  J  Mitchell  Reese,  1025  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW,,  Suite  700,  Washington,  D.C, 
20036 

B,   Gulf  Oil  Corp,  Pittsburgh.  Pa    15230 

D    (6     ?  1.500       E    (91  $300. 


A     Railway   Progress   Institute.   801    North 
Fairfax  Street,  Alexandria,  Va.  22314. 


A.  Clarence  B,  Randall,  Jr,,  1156  15th  Street 
.NW,.  Suite  731,  Washington.  D.C.  20005. 

B,  A.'i.sorlated  Builders  &  Contractors,  Inc., 
1156  1 5th  Street  NW..  Suite  731,  Washington. 
DC  20005 


A  Robert  S  Reese.  Jr  ,  1616  P  Street  NW  , 
Wa.<;hlngton,  D  C   20036 

B,  .American  Trucking  Association  Inc, 
161  fi  P  Street  NW.,  Washington.  DC    20036. 

D    (6)   $6,000      E    (9)    $918,98. 


A.  Thomas  J    Reese,  1225  Otis  Street  NW., 
Washlneton,  DC    20017. 

B.  Taxation    With    Representation,    Suite 


A.  Diane     Rennert,     1707     L     Street     NW., 
Wa,shlngton,  D  C    ^0036 

B,  .Association     of     American     Publishers, 
1707   L   Street   NW  ,   Washington,  D.C.   20036. 

D,  '6i  $950.      E    i9i  $483.33- 


A,  Reproductive  Freedom  League,  P  O    Box 

11921,  Lexington,  Ky,  40511 

D.  i6i   $181.30       E    (9i  $144,81. 

A    The    Retired    Officers    Association,    1625 
I   Street   NW  ,   Washington.   DC,   20006. 
D,  (61  $3,492 

A,  John  H.  Reurs,  25  Broadway,  New  York, 
N  Y.  10004, 

B.  New  York  Comm.ltt.ee  cf  International 
Committee  of  Passenger  Lines.  20  Broadway. 
New  York.  NY,  10004, 

D,  (6  I  $8,250.     E    (9  I  $550. 

A,  William  L  Reynolds.  National  Savings 
and  Loan  League,  1101  15th  Street  N"W.,  Suite 
400,  Washington.  D.C,  20005. 

B.  National  Savings  and  Loan  Leagne,  1101 
15th  Street  N'W,.  Suite  400,  Washington,  D.C. 
20005. 

D,  (6)  $1,700,     E.  (9)  $235, 

A,  Rice  Genocide  Research,  P.O,  Box  7307, 
Washington.  DC    20044 

E,  (9)    $476,96 

A  Maxwell  E  Rich,  1600  Rhode  Island 
Avenue   iVK ..   Washington,   DC.   20036. 

B,  National  Rifle  Association  of  America, 
1600  Rhode  Island  Avenue  NW.,  Washington, 
DC.  20036 

D,   i6)    $625. 


A.  Harry  H.  Richardson.  335  Austin  Street, 
Bogalusa,  La    70427, 

B.  Louisiana  Railroads,  335  Austin  Street. 
Bogalusa,  La.  70427, 


A  Peter  S.  Ridley,  Jr.,  1600  Rhode  Island 
Avenue  NW,,   Washington,  DC.  20036, 

B  National  Rifle  Association  of  America, 
1600  Rhode  Island  Avenue  NW.,  Washington, 
DC.  20036. 

D.  (6)  $262,50      E    (9)  $65, 


A.  8,  F.  Rlepma,  1726  K  Street  NW..  Suite 
1203,  Washington,  D,C.  20006. 

B.  National  Association  of  Margarine  Man- 
ufacturers, Washington,  DC,  20006. 

A,  Judith  Assmus  Biggs,  1520  New  Hamp- 
shire Avenue  NW..  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B,  Washington  Research  Project  Action 
Council,  1520  New  Hampshire  Avenue  N\^'.. 
Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

D,   (61   $706,52, 

A.  Morris  A,  RUey,  1776  K  Street  NW.. 
Washingt.on,  DC    20006, 

B,  American  Medical  Association,  535  North 
Dearborn  Street.  Chicago,  111,  60610 

D    (61  $1,750,     E,  (9)  $336. 

A  John  S  Rippey,  730  15th  Street  NW, 
Washington,  D.C.  20005. 
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B     A.s»40clai.or.   i)f   Bank   Holding  Cos,   730  B    Antux  ;atloii   of   Bank    Holding   C<>«  ,   73. i 

15th  Street   NW  .  Washington.  DC.  20006  15th  Street  NW..  Washington.  DC   30005. 

D    (6)   $500       E    (9)  ♦79JW.  D.    (6)    $1.06350. 


A.  Stark  Richie,  3101  L  Street  NW  ,  Waah- 
lagton.  DC    20037. 

a  Amerh-an  Petroleum  Iiistltute,  2101  L 
Street  NW  .  Waahlngton.  DC.  20037. 

A  Oeii  W  Hitter,  3914  King  Arthur  Road, 
Annaiidale,  Va    22003 

B    Alton  Box  Board  Co  .  Alton.  111.  62003. 
D    1 6)   •5.834       E.  (9)  tl.294. 

A  Austin  T  Rhoada.  910  17th  Street  NW.. 
Washington.   D  C    20006. 

B  International  Association  of  Ice  Cream 
Manufacture  &  Mlllt  Industry  Foundation, 
910  17th  Street  NW.,  Waahlngton.  D.C.  29OO6 

A    RJR    Industries.    Inc..   401    North    Main 
Street,  Wlnston-baJem,  N.C.  27101. 
E.    (9)    $2,435. 


A  William  Nea:e  Roach.  1616  P  Street  NW.. 
Washington.  D  C    2(.H)36, 

B  American  lYucklng  Association,  Inc.. 
1S16  P  Street  NW' .  Washington.  DC.  20036. 

D     (6)    $6,000. 

A  Paul  H  Rotabtns,  2029  K  Street  NW., 
Washington.  DC    20006. 

B  National  Society  of  Professional  Engi- 
neers. 2029  K  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

20O06 

D     (6)    $1,500. 

A  Koherts  i  Holland.  1301  Avenue  of  Amer- 
ica.s.  New  Y..rk.  NY    10019. 

B  The  Estate  of  Bernlce  P  Blshop/Kame- 
hameha  School.s.  519  Halekauwlla  Street, 
Honolulu.  Hawaii. 

E     1 9)    $153. 


A  Rtjbert  Robertson,  1050  17th  Street  NW.. 
Washington.  DC.  20036. 

B  National  Association  of  Independent 
Lumbermen,  1050  17th  Street  NW  ,  Washing- 
ton. DC 

D     ifl)    $7,69230.      E     (9)    »2,214.61. 

A.  Jerome  Robln.»on,  Florida  Restaurant  As- 
sociation. bOO  Three  Islands  Boulevard.  Hal- 
landale.  Fla.  33009 

B  Florida  Restaurant  Association,  1077 
Northeast  125th  Street,  North  Miami,  Pla. 
33161. 

A  Juan  Rocha,  Jr..  Montgomery  Ward  & 
Co..  Inc.  1101  15th  Street  NW.,  No.  206. 
Wa.shlngton,  DC 

B  Montgomery  Ward  ,<:  Co..  Inc.,  Mb  West 
Chicago   Avenue.   Chicago.   Ill     60680. 

D     (6)    $91       E     (9)    $150 

A  Thomas  G  Roderick.  1101  16th  Street 
NW  ,  Washington.  DC.  20036 

B,  CoiuwUdated  Natural  tias  Service  Co., 
Inc..  4  Gateway  Center,  Pittsburgh,  Pa   15222. 

A  Ted  V  R<xlgers.  Suite  304.  lOOO  Connecti- 
cut   Avenue    NW  ,    Washington.    DC     20036. 

B  Nationwide  In.stiranre  Co  &  Afflllates,  246 
North    High    Street.   Columbus,    Ohio    43216 

D.    (6)    $2,600      E.   (9)    $3S1  61. 

A  Mircheil  A  Ri^ifsky,  133  C  Street  8E.. 
W^.shlngton.  DC    20003, 

B  inibllc  Citizen  Congrefw  Watch,  133  C 
Street  SE  ,  Washington,  DC    20003. 

D.    (6)    $2,000,  f 

A.  Byron  G  Rogers.  666  Oaylord  Street, 
Denver,  Colo  80206:  918  IRth  Street  NW  . 
Washington.  DC    20OO6 

B  Denver  Board  of  Water  Commissioners. 
144  West  Colfax  Avenue    Denver,  CJolo.  80202. 

D     (6)    $6,760       E.    (9)    $44.96. 

A  Donald  L.  Rogers,  730  15th  Street  NW  , 
Washlnifton,  DC    20006 


A.  PVank  W  Rogers.  3101  L  Street  NW , 
Suit*  63.^.   Washington.  DC    20037. 

B  .^nle^!can  Petroleum  In.stltute.  2101  L 
Street  NW  .  Washington.  DC.  30037 

D.   (6)   $690 

A  FYanic  W  R*>ger8,  313  Cambridge  Road. 
Alexandria.  Va    22314. 

n  Vet-co  OfTohore  Industrle.i.  Inc  68ii8 
Telephone  R-jad.  Suite  201.  Venttira.  Calif. 
93003. 

D.   (6)   $150. 

A.  Terrence  I,  Rogers.  1325  MaARa^■husctts 
Avenue  NW  .  Waphlngton.  DC    20006 

B.  American  Federation  of  Government 
Employees.  1335  Mas-saohusetts  Avenue  NW., 
Washington.  DC.  20005. 

D.    (6)   $856.75.     E.    (9)   $9.10. 

A  Walter  E  R*)gers,  1660  L  Street  NW.. 
Suite  601.   Washington.   DC    20036 

B  IntersUte  Natural  Gas  A.ssoclatlon  of 
America.  1660  I.  Street  NW  ,  Suite  601,  Wash- 
Irigton,  DC.  30036. 

D     (6)    $1,000. 

A.  Rogers  At  Wells.  1666  K  Street  NW  . 
Washington.  DC.  20006 

B  Air  France.  1350  Avenue  of  the  Amer- 
icas. New  York.  NY.  10019. 

D    (6|    $1,070 

A.  Rogers  .t  Wells,  1866  K  Street  NW  . 
Wa.shlngton,  DC.  20006 

B.  National  Custtims  Brokers  k  Forwarders 
Association  of  America.  Inc..  1  World  Trade 
Center.  New  York,  NY    10048. 

D.   (6)   $270. 

A  June  A.  Rogul.  1341  O  Street,  No.  908, 
Washington,  DC.  20005. 

B  American  Israel  Public  Affairs  Commit- 
tee. 1341  O  Street.  No.  908.  Washington.  DC 
2000s. 

D.    (6)   $5,600.02. 

A  John  F  Rolph  III.  1120  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW  .   Washington.   DC    20036. 

B  American  Bankers  A.vioctatlon.  1120 
Connecticut  Avenue  NW..  Wa.shlngton.  D  C 
20036. 

D.   (6)   $1,000. 

A.  Kenneth  S.  Rolston.  Jr..  1619  Massachu- 
setts  Avenue  NW.,  Washington.  DC.  20036. 

B.  American  Pulpwood  Association,  1619 
Massachusetts  Avenue  NW..  Washlngrton   D  C 

20036 

A.  Nicholas  Roomy.  Jr..  301  Virginia  Street 
Ea.'^t.  Charleston,  W   Va   25301. 

B.  Appalachian    Power    Co  .    301    Virginia 
Street   Ea.-^t.   Charleston.   W    Va.  25301.  sub- 
sidiary of  American  Electric  Power  Co  .  Inc 
2  Broadway.  New  York.  NY    10004 

D.   f6)   $150.     E,    (9)   $164.50. 

A  Albert  B  Rosenbaum  III,  1816  P  Street 
NW  .  Wa-shlngton.  n  C    20036 

B.  National  Tank  Truck  Carriers.  Inc  .  1616 
P  Street  NW.,  Washington.  DC    20036. 

A.  Larry  M.  Rosenstein,  1730  Pennsylvania 
Avenue  NW  ,  Washington,  DC    2       '' 

B  American  Council  of  Life  In^urame 
Inc.,  1730  Pennsylvania  Avenue  NW  ,  Wa-fi- 
Ington.  D.C.  20006 

D.   (6)   $160.     K.   (9)  $10. 


A  William  C  Ivuntree.  1050  17th  Street 
NW  ,  Suite  650.   Washington.  DC    20036 

B  Standard  Oil  Co  (an  Ohio  corpora- 
tion),   Midland    Building.    Cleveland,    Ohio 

44116 

D     .fi>   $300      E,    (9)   $40 


A  William  P  Ross.  South  Carolina  Petro- 
le\im  Council.  7lfl  Palmetto  State  Life  BiUld- 
Ing,  Columbia.  8  C  29301 

B  American  Petroleum  Institute,  2101  L 
Street  NW  .  Washington,  D.C.  30037. 


A.  Rouss  4  O'Rourke,  Lawyers  Building, 
231  East  V'ermljo  Avenue.  Colorado  Springs, 
Colo   80903 

B.  Union  Naclonal  de  PTixlurtore.s  de 
Azucar.  S  A  de  C  V  Balderas  3(5.  Mexico.  DF 
Mexico 

D.  (6)  »2.400.     E    (9)  $3,410.43. 

A.  Eugene  F  Rowan.  J.  C.  Penney  Co..  Inc., 
1156    15th   Street   NW  ,   WashlngU>n.   DC 

B  J  C  Penney  Co,  Inc,  1301  Avenue  o{ 
the  Americas.  New  York,  NY    10U19 

D     16)    $100       E,    (9)    $83  69 

A.  J  Patrick  Rowland,  1800  K  Street  NW., 
Washington.  D  C    20006 

B  Glass  Container  Manufacturing  Insti- 
tute, Inc..  1800  K  Street  NW  .  Washington, 
D  C    20006 

A.  John  W  Rowland.  5025  Wisconsin  Ave- 
nue NW  .  Wa-Hhlnfton.  DC   20016 

B.  AmalK-amated  Transit  Union,  AFL-CIO, 
5025  Wl8con.sln  Avenue  NW  .  Washington. 
DC    20016 


A.  Ruckelshau.'!.  Beverldge,  Fairbanks  & 
Diamond,  1  Farragtit  Square  .South.  Third 
Floor,  Washington,  DC    20006 

B.  The  Society  of  the  Pla-^tlcs  Industry. 
Inc  .  1150  17th  Street  NW  ,  Suite  1000.  Wash- 
ington. DC   20036. 

A.  Ruckelshaus.  Beverldge  Fairbanks  A 
Diamond.  1  Farragut  Square  South,  Third 
Floor.  Washlr,gton.  DC    20006 

B    .Southern    Natural    Gas    Co  .    P  O     Box 
2563,  Birmingham    Ala    35202 
D.   (6)  $125       E     (9)   $7 

A  Nicholas  L.  Rugglerl.  1155  l.Sth  Street 
NW  ,  Wa.shlngton,  DC   20005 

B.  Pharmaceutical  Manufact\irers  As.socl- 
atlon.  1155  I5th  Street  NW  ,  Washington, 
DC.  20005 

A.  Leonard  H  Kuppert.  New  Jersey  Petro- 
leum  Council,   a  division   of   API.    170  West 

State   Street.  Trenton,   N  J    08608 

B    .\nienran    Petroleum    Institute     2101    L 

Street  NW     Washington,  DC.  20037 
D    (6)  $8 

A  Albert  R  Russell.  P.O.  Box  12285,  Mem- 
phis. Tenn   38112 

B.  National  Cotton  Council  of  America. 
P.O.  Box   12285,  Memphis.  Tenn    38112 

D     16)    $4.61638       E     (9)    $31753 

A.  Christine  A.  Russell.  490  LTCnfant  Plaza 
East  3W..  Suite  3206.  Washington,  DC,  20024 

B  National  Federation  of  Independent 
Business,  490  I>Fnfant  Plaza  East  SW  ,  Suite 
3306,  Washington.  DC,  20024 

D    It))  $400. 

A.  J  T  Rutherford  &  Associates.  Inc..  1660 
I   Street  NW  .  No  514.  Washington,  DC  20036. 

B    .American  .A.s.soclatlon  of  Bloanalysts,  411 

N..rth    Seventh   Street.   St    Ix^uls,   Mo    83101. 
D    i«i   $350       E.  (9)  $341.92 

A  J  T  R'ltherford  &  Associates.  Inc.,  1660 
I.  Street  NW  .  No   514,  Washington.  DC.  20036 

B  American  College  of  Radiology.  20  North 
Wacker  Drive.  Chicago,  ni.  60606. 

D    ifil   $750       E    (9)  $1,459.60. 

A  J  T  Rutherford  A  Associates.  Inc  ,  1660 
L  8tr««t  NW  ,  No  514,  Washington,  DC. 
20036 

B,  American  Optometrlc  Association,  1730 
M  Street  NW  ,  Washington.  D  C 

D    (6)  $1,000.     E.  (9)  $1,633.38. 
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A  J.  T.  Rutherford  &  Associates,  Inc.,  1660 
L    Street    NW.,    No.    614,    Washington.    D.C. 

20O36. 

B  International  Society  of  Clinical  Tech- 
nicians. 411  North  Seventh  Street.  St.  Lotils. 
Mo.  63101. 

D.  (6)  $350.     E.  (9)  $341.92. 


A.  MUlard  H  Ruud,  Suite  370.  1  Dupont 
Circle   NW..   Washington.    D  C     20036 

B.  Association  of  American  Law  Schools, 
Suite  370,  1  Dupont  Circle  NW.,  Washington, 
DC   20036. 


A  Ella  Marlce  Ryan,  1156  15th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  DC.  20006. 

B  J  C  Penney  Co.,  Inc  ,  1301  Avenue  of 
the  Americas,  New  York,  NY  10019. 

D    i6)  $126.     E.  (9)  $3. 

A  WUllam  H  Ryan.  1300  Connecticut  Ave- 
nue NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B  International  Association  of  Machinists 
&  Aerospace  Workers,  1300  Connecticut  Ave- 
nue NW,,  Washington,  D.C.  20036, 

D    (6  I  $3,500.     E.  (9)  $173.10. 


A  Fred  J  Sacco.  New  Jersey  Petroleum 
Council,  a  division  of  API.  170  We«t  State 
Street,  Trenton,  N.J.  08608. 

B.  American  Petroleum  Institute,  2101  L 
Street  NW..  Washington,  DC.  20037. 

D    (6)  $98.10.     E.  (9)  $136.46. 


A  Carl  K,  Sadler,  1325  Massachusetts  Ave- 
nue NW..  Washington,  D.C.  20005. 

B.  American  Federation  of  Oovermnent 
Employees,  1325  Massachusetts  Avenue  NW., 
Washington,  DC.  20005. 

D     (6)    $2,410.80      E.    (9)    $361.84 


A    Frank  P.  Sanders,  815  Connecticut  Ave- 
nue  NW  .  Washington,  DC. 
B.  Burmah  Oil  &  Gas  Co.,  PO   Box  94193, 

Houston.  Tex.  77018. 
D    (6)  $380. 


A  Frank  P  Sanders,  8' 5  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  DC 

B  The  Signal  Cos.,  Inc.,  9665  Wllshlre 
Boulevard.    Beverly   Hills.   Calif    90212 

D     (6)    $620. 

A  Charles  E  Sandler,  2101  L  Street  NW., 
Washington,  DC  20037 

B  American  Petroleum  Institute,  2101  L 
Street  NW..  Washington,  DC.  20037. 

D.   (6)    $1,000. 

A.  Peter  G    Sandlund.  Room  400.  919  18th 

Street.  Washington,  DC    20006, 

B  Council  of  European  &  Japanese  Na- 
tional Shipowners'  Associations,  30-32  St. 
Marv  Axe.  IX)ndon  EC3A  BET,  England. 

D     (6)    $300. 


A  Santarein.  Sandground  &  Good.  1025 
Connecticut  Avenue  NW  ,  Suite  911.  Wash- 
ington,  DC.   20036 

B  American  Firearms  Industry  Associa- 
tion, 122  Lafayette  Avenue,  Laurel,  Md.  20810. 

D   (6)  $250. 


A.  Harold  B.  Say,  916  Prince  Street,  Alex- 
andria. Va.,  22314. 

B.  Veterans  of  World  War  I  of  the  U.S.A^ 
Inc.,  916  Prince  Street,  Alexandria,  Va.  22314. 

D.   (6)    $647.60. 


A  Santarein,  Sandground  &  Good.  1025 
Connecticut  Avenue  NW  .  Suite  911,  Wash- 
ington,  D  C    20036 

B  Sturm.  Ruger  <Sr  Co.  Inc  ,  Southport. 
Conn   O6490 

D    (6)  $600 

A  Thomas  H.  Saunders,  1828  K  Street  NW., 
Suite   501.   Wa.<:hlngton.  DC,   20006. 

B  The  Dow  Chemical  Co..  Midland,  Mich. 
48640 

A  Ruth  M  Saxe,  2030  M  Street  NW.,  Wash- 
ington  D  C  20086 

B  Common  Cause,  2030  M  Street  NW., 
Washington.  DC  20036. 

D     (6)    $3.50001 


A.  Thomas  T.  Scambos.  1226  19th  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  DC.  20036. 

B.  DGA  International,  Inc.,  1226  19th  Street 
NW..  Washington.  DC.  20036  (for  Kratiss- 
Maffel  AG,  Krauas-MafTel-Strasee  2,  Munich, 
West  Qennany). 

D.   (6)   $293.02.     E.   (9)   $33.68. 


A.  Michael  B.  Scanlon,  1730  Pennsylvania 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Daniel  J.  Edelm&n,  1730  Pennsylvania 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  DC.  20006  (for 
American  Safety  Belt  Council,  271  North 
Avenue.  New  Rochelle,  NY.  10801). 

D.  (6)   $1,000.     E.   (9)    $17.34. 

A.  Michael  B.  Scanlon.  1780  Pennsylvania 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Edelman  IntemAtlonal,  1730  Pennsyl- 
vania Aventie  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006 
(for  Aerospatiale,  c/o  DOA  International. 
1225    19th   Street   NW.,    Washington,   D.C). 

D.    (6)    $1,500.     E.    (9)    $17.50. 

A.  Henry  Schacht,  3100  Perry  BtiUdlng, 
San  Francisco.  Calif.  94106. 

B.  California  Canners  &  Growers,  3100 
Perry  BuUdlng,  San  Pranclsoo,  CalU.  94106. 

D.   (6)    $2,850.     E.   (9)    $2,169,28. 

A.  Darryl  Schaefermeyer,  P.O.  Box  1127, 
Seward.  Alaslta  99664. 

B.  Alaska  Loggers  Association,  P.O.  Box 
426.  Ketchikan,  Alaska  99901. 

D.  (6)  $4,000.    E.  (9)  11,231,32. 

A.  Schlff  Hardin  &  Walte,  7200  Sears  Tower, 
233  South  Wacker  Drive,  Chicago,  HI.,  60606. 

B.  Regional  Stock  Exchange  Group. 

E.  (9)  $100. 

A.  Jacques  T.  Schlenger,  1800  Mercantile 
Bank  &  Trust  Building,  2  Hopkins  Plaza, 
Baltimore,  Md.  21201. 

B.  Maryland  Savings-Share  Insurance 
Corp.,  901  North  Howard  Street,  Baltimore, 
Md.  21201. 

E.  (9)  $36.40. 

A.  Jacques  T.  Schlenger,  1800  Mercantile 
Bank  &  Trust  Building,  2  Hopkins  Plaza. 
Baltimore,  Md.  31201. 

B.  Maryland  SUte  Fair  &  Agricultural  So- 
ciety, Inc.,  Tlmonlum  State  Pair  Grounds, 
Tlmonlum,  Md.  21093. 

E.  (9)  $477.89. 

A.  Stephen  I.  Schloesberg,  1126  15th  Street 
NW.,  Suite  600,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  International  Union.  United  Automo- 
bile, Aerospace  &  Agricultural  Implement 
Workers  of  America  (UAW),  8000  East  JeSer- 
.'ion  Avenue,  Detroit,  Mich    48214 

n.  (6)  $9,263.76.     E.  (9)  $1,593.46. 


A.  Mabon  S.  Schneider,  H&zeltlne  Oatet, 
Chaaka,  Minn.  66S18. 

B.  Green  GlEint  Co.,  Haaeltlne  Gatea,  Chas- 
ka.  Minn.  65318. 

D.  (6)  $360.    E.  (9)  •393.0S. 

A.  N  Donald  Schroeder.  Maryland  Petro- 
leum Association,  a  division  of  API,  60  West 
Street.  Annapolis,  Md.  21401. 

B.  American  Petroleum  Institute,  3101  I> 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  DC.  30037. 

A.  HUUard  Schulberg.  4311  Sunflower 
Drive,  RockvUle,  Md.  20853. 

B.  NatlonaJ  Liquor  Stores  Association.  Inc. 
1025  Vermont  Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
20005. 

D.  (6)  $250.     E.  (9)  $140. 


A.  Richard  M.  Schmidt,  Jr..  1920  L  Street 
NW  .   Suite  700.   Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B  Association  of  American  Publishers,  1707 
L  Street  NW.,  Suite  480,  Washington.  D.C. 
20036. 

D.  (6)  $500. 

A.  Richard  M.  Schmidt,  Jr.,  1920  L  Street 
NW.,  Suite  700,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Coalition  for  Pair  Copyright  Protection, 
1920  L  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)  $2,000. 


A.  Robert  L.  Schmidt,  918  16th  Street  NW., 
Washington.  DC.  20006. 

B.  National  Cable  Television  Association, 
Inc.,  918  16th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
20006. 

D.  (C)  $200.    E.  (9)  $940. 


A.  Donald  H.  Schwab,  200  Maryland  Avenue 
NE.,  Washington,  D.C.  20002. 

B.  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  of  the  U.S.A., 
200  Maryland  Avenue  NE.,  Washington,  D.C 
20002. 

D.  (6)  $3,125.     E.  (9)  $125.96. 


A.  Barl  L    Schwartz,  2030  M  Street  NW, 
Room  300,  Washington,  D.C.  20037. 

B.  Action  for  Legal  Rights.  2030  M  Street 
NW.,  Room  300,  Washington,  DC.  20037. 

A.  Sydnee  Schwartz,  900  15th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  30005. 

B.  United  Mine  Workers  of  America.  900 
15th  Street  NW.,  Waalilngton,  D.C.  30006. 

D.  (6)  $1,545.     £.  (9)  $76. 


A.  William  H.  Schweitzer,  806  15th  Street 
NW..  Suite  600,  Washington,  D.C.  20005. 

B.  Baker,  Hostetler,  Frost  &  Towers,  805 
15th  Street  NW.,  Suite  600,  Washington,  DC. 
20005  (for  The  Soap  &  Detergent  Association, 
475  Park  Avenue  South  at  82d  Street,  New 
York,  NY   10016). 

D.  (6)  $137.50. 


A.  Carl  P  Schwensen.  Suite  1030,  1030  16th 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20005. 

B.  National  Association  of  Wheat  Growers, 
Suite  1030,  1030  16th  Street  NW.,  Washing- 
ton, DC  20005. 

D.  (6)  $1,091.48      E    (9)  $6.70. 

A.  Robert  L.  Schulz,  c  o  Iowa  Petroleum 
Council,  a  division  of  API,  1012  Fleming 
Building,  Des  Moines,  Iowa  50309. 

B  American  Petroleum  Institute,  2101  L 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  DC.  20037. 

D.  (61  $335.     E    (9)  $282.29. 

A.  Harold  B,  Scogglns.  Jr..  1101  16th  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  DC.  20036, 

B.  Independent  Petroleum  Association  of 
America.  1101  16th  Street  NW.,  Washington. 
DC  20036. 

E    (9)  $8.80. 

A.  Scrlbner.  Hall,  Thomburg  &  TtiompBon. 
1200  18th  Street  NW..  Washington.  D  C 
20036 

B.  Colonial  Penn  Group.  Inc.,  and  afBJlated 
corporations.  5  Penn  Center  Plaza.  Philadel- 
phia. Pa.  19103. 


A  Scrlbner,  Hall.  Thornburg  &  Thomp- 
son. 1200  18th  Street  NW  .  Washington.  DC. 
20036. 

B.  Occidental  Life  Insurance  Co  of  Cali- 
fornia, Occidental  Center,  Loe  Angeles  Calif 
9O064. 

D    (6)  $5,000.     E.  (9)  $60 

A.  Scrlbner,  Hall.  Thomburg  *  Thomp- 
son, 1200  18th  Street  NW..  Washington,  D.C. 
20036 

B  Provident  Life  &  Accident  Insurance  Co  . 
Chattanooga.  Tenn.  37402. 

D.  (6)  $1,500. 


A.  Durward  Seals.  1019  18th  Street  NW. 
Washington.  D.C.  20036. 
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n  United  rrwh  Prxilt  &  Vegetable  Asso- 
ciation. 1910  19th  Street  NW.,  WashlngrWm. 
D  r   20038. 

D.    (6)    MOO.     E.  (9)    $43.75. 


A.  Earl  W.  Sears,  P.O.  Box  12286,  Memphta. 
Tenn.  38112. 

B.  National    Ootton    Council    of    America. 
PO.  Box  12385,  Memphis,  Tenn.  38112. 

D.    (6)    »400.     E.    (9)    $ia.t7. 


A.  Ronald  C.  Seeley,  1367  Nlcolet  Place. 
Detroit.  Mich    84207. 

B.  Estate  of  Bert  N.  Adams,  et  al.,  1461  Weat 
16th  Place,  Yuma.  Ariz.  85364. 

E.    (9)    $164.68. 

A.  Donald  E.  Selby,  1600  Rhode  Island  Ave- 
nue NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  National  Paint  &  Coatings  Association, 
Inc.,  1500  Rhode  Mand  Avenue  NW  ,  Wash- 
ington. DC.  20005. 

D.  (6)  $176.92 


A  Self-Determinatlon  for  District  of  Co- 
lumbia, Room  300.  2030  M  Street  NW  ,  Wash- 
ington. DC.  20036. 

D.    (6)    $2,123.     E.   (9)    $50.56. 


A.  Roger  D  Semerad,  1816  H  ^treet  NW.. 
Washington.  D.C.  l 

B  American  Retail  Federation.  1616  H 
Street  NW..  Washington,  DC. 

D.    (6)    $2,000.     E.   (9)    $80. 

A.  Stanton  P.  Sender,  1211  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW.,  Suite  802.  Washington,  D  C 
20036. 

B  Sears,  Robuck  &  Co.,  Sears  Tower.  Chi- 
cago, ni.  60684. 

D.   (6)    $400.     E.    (9)    $22. 

A.  Theodore  A.  SerriU.  491  National  Press 
Building.  Washington,  DC.  20045. 

B  National  Newspaper  Association.  401 
National    Press   Building,   Washington,   DC. 

20O45 

F     191    $136.  = 


.^  J  nirhnrd  Bewell.  1701  K  Street  NW.. 
Suite  503.   Washington,  DC.  20006. 

B.  Florida  Power  &  Light  Co.,  PO  Box 
013100.  Miami.  Fla.  33101. 

D.    (6)    $1,734.     E.   (9)    $700.46. 

A.  Robert  L.  Shafer.  1700  Pennsylvania 
.\venue  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  30006. 

B.  Pfizer.  Inc..  236  East  42d  Street.  New 
York.  NY.  10017. 

D.    (6)    $560.  E.    (9)    $400. 


A  Jame.i  M  ShaniberKer,  1025  Connecticut 
Avenue   NW  ,   WaHhlngton,   DC    20036. 

B  Reinsurance  Association  of  America. 
102.^  Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Washington, 
D  C    2003fl 

E    iW)  •2.';. 

A  Harry  D  Shapiro,  1800  Mercantile  B&nk 
f.-  rni.it  BulldlnK.  2  Hopkins  Plaza,  Baltl- 
mnre,  Mel   21201 

B  Marvland  ."^avlncs-.Share  In.iuranre 
r<irp  .  901  North  Howard  Street,  Baltimore, 
Md   21201 

E.  (9)  $35  40 


A.  Harry  D.  Shapiro.  1800  Mercantile  Bank 
V  Trust  Building.  2  Hopkins  Plaza.  Baltl- 
rnore.  Md,  21201. 

B.  Maryland    State    Fair    ,t:    Agricultural 

SoclPtv    In-  .  Tlmonlum   Stiitt-  Fa'.r  Oro'inris, 
Tlmonlum.  Md   31093 
E.  (9)  $477.89 

A  ,!  hii  .1  Sharkey,  Room  204.  1629  K 
S'.'pet    NW  ,   Washington,   DC.   20006. 

B.  Delta  A!r  I.lne.s.  Inc..  HartsiSeld  Atlanta 
International  Airport.  Atlanta.  Oa    30320. 

D    (6)  $878  61       E.  (9)   $115,70, 


A.  Sharon.  Plerson.  Semmes.  Crollus  & 
PlrUey.  1054  Slat  Street  NW  Washington. 
D.C. 20007 

B.  Albright  Title  &  Trust  Co.  et  al..  100 
North  Mall  Street.  Newklrk.  Okla.  74647. 

D.  (6)  $1,400. 


A,  Sharon.  Plerson,  Semmes,  Crollus  & 
Flnley.  1054  31st  Street  NW.,  Washington, 
DC.  20007. 

B.  Detroit.  Toledo  &  Iron  ton  Railroad 
Co..  1  Park  Lane  Boulevard.  Dearborn.  Mich. 
42816 

D.  (6)  $500      E.  (9)  $462.70. 

A.  Sharon,  Plerson.  Semmes.  Crollus  & 
Flnley.  1064  31st  Street  NW..  Washington. 
DC.  20007. 

B.  Estate  of  Howard  AlUngton.  et  al. 
E   (9)  $151. 

A.  Sharon,  Plerson,  Semmes.  Crollus  & 
rinlev,  1064'  51st  Street  NW.,  Washington, 
DC.  20007. 

B.  Independent  Orocers'  Alliance.  6725 
East  River  Road.  Chicago.  HI.  60631. 

D.  (6)  $160.     E.  (9)  $70.06 

A.  Sharon,  Plerson.  Semmes,  Crollus  k 
Flnley.  1064  3l8t  Street  NW.,  Washington. 
DC.  20007. 

B.  Mauritius  Syndicate,  Mauritius  Cham- 
ber of  Agriculture.  Plantation  House,  Place 
d'Armes.   Port   Louis,   Mauritius. 

D   (6)  $40,000. 


A.  Sharon.  Plerson.  Semmes,  Crollus  & 
Flnley.  1064  3l8t  Street  WW.,  Washington. 
DC.  20007.  '^    ' 

B.  Oklahoma  Natural  Oas  Co,  PO  Box 
871,  Tulsa,  Olcla. 

p.  (6)  $1,200.     E.  (9)  $156. 

A.  Sharon,  Plerson.  Semmes,  Crollus  &  Fln- 
ley. 1064  3l8t  Street  NW..  Washington.  DC 
20007. 

B.  Pennsylvania  Co.,  1616  North  Port  Myer 
Drive,  Arlington,  Va.  22209 

D    (6)  $4,850.     E.  (9)  $1,261.45. 

A  James  R.  Sharp.  1108  16th  Street  NW  . 
Wa'^hlngton,  D.C. 

B  American  Pur  Merchants  Association. 
224  West  30th  Street.  New  York  NY. 

D.  (6)  $600.     E.  (9)  $42.75. 

A.  Shaw.  Plttman.  Potts  &  TrowbrldRC,  1800 
M  Street  NW  .  Washington,  DC.  30006 

B.  Association  for  Improvement  of  the 
Mls-Msslppl  River,  10  Broadway.  St  Louis,  Mo 
63102 

D.  (6)  $888. 

A.  Shaw,  Plttman.  Potte  *  Trowbridge,  1800 
M  Street  NW  .  Washington,  D  C  20066. 

B.  Emerson  Electric  Co  ,  8100  Florissant. 
St.  Louis,  Mo  63136 

D.  (6)  $666  60. 

A  Shaw.  Plttman,  Potts  &  Trowbridge.  1800 
M  Street  NW.,  Washington,  DC.  20036 

B  Institute  of  Foreign  Bankers.  10  Pine 
Street,  New  York,  N.Y. 

D.  (6)  $3,000 

A  Shearman  &  Sterling,  63  Wall  Street, 
New  York.  NY.  10006. 

B  First  National  City  Bank.  399  Park  Ave- 
nue, New  York.  N.Y.  10022 

D.  (8)  $61,400.     E.  (9)  $7,683  87. 

A.  John  J.  Sheehan.  United  Steelworkers 
of  America,  816  16th  Street  NW  .  Suite  706. 
Washington.  DC.  20006. 

B.  United  Steelworkers  of  America,  5  Gate- 
way Center.  Pittsburgh.  Pa.   15222 

D.   (6)    $7,593  .IT       E     |9)    $2.053  44. 

A.  Shaun  Sheehan.  1730  Penr.'(ylvanla  Ave-  A    Harrv   O 

nue  NW..  Washington.  DC    20006  New  York,  NY 


B  Edelman  International  Corp..  1730 
Pennsylvania  Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
20006    (for   the   Republic   of  Turkey). 

A.  Jowanda  Shelton.  BlO  16th  Street  NW.. 
Washington.  DC.  20006. 

B.  Committee  for  Humane  Legislation.  Inc, 
11  West  60th  Street,  New  York,  N.Y.  10023. 

D.  (6)  $3,900. 

A.  Laurence  P.  Sherfy.  1100  Ring  Building, 
Washington.  DC.  20036. 

B  American  Mining  Congress.  1100  Ring 
Building.  Washington,  DC.  20036. 

A.  Seymour  Sheriff,  1126  Woodward  Build- 
ing, Washington,  DC.  20005 

B.  Man-Made  Fiber  Producers  Association. 
Inc.,  1150  17th  Street  NW.,  Suite  No.  310, 
Washington,  DC.  20036. 

E.  (9)  $260. 

A.  Morris  Shipley.  Room  204,  1629  K  Street 
NW  .  Washington.  DC.  30006. 

B.  Delta  Air  Lines,  Inc..  Hartsfleld  AtlanU 
International  Airport.  Atlanta,  Oa.  30320. 

D.  (6)  $695.     E.  (9)  $40.90. 

A.  Harvey  A.  Shlpman,  Penn  Central 
Transportation  Co..  2021  K  Street  NW.,  Suite 
700,  Washington,  DC.  20006. 

B.  Penn  Central  Transportation  Co.,  1700 
Market  Street,   Philadelphia,   Pa.   19103. 

D.  (6)  $300.     E.  (9)  $1,330. 

A  Fred  B.  Shlppee,  1611  North  Kent  Street, 
Arlington.  Va    22209 

B.  American  Apparel  .Mar.ufnrturers  .As.so- 
clatlon.  Inc  .  1611  North  Kent  Street.  Arling- 
ton. Va    32209. 

A.  James  K  Shiver.  1629  K  Street  NW . 
Suite  600.   Washington.  DC    20OOfi 

B.  Diamond  .'Shamrock  Corp  .  Cleveland. 
Ohio. 

D.  (6)  $115.     E.  (9)  $76. 


A.  W.  Ray  Shockley.  American  Textile 
Manufacturers  Instlttite.  Inc  .  Suite  1001. 
1150  17th  Street  NW  ,  Washington,  DC. 
20036. 

B.  American  Textile  Manufactxirern  InrU- 
tute.  Suite  2124.  400  Tryon  Stret-t,  Char;  >'-te, 
N.C    28285. 

D    (6)  $2,550      E    (9)  $48  06. 


A  Hani. ah  Shore.  434  Flr.st  Street  SE.. 
Wa.Hhl !-..•!..;      n  r    "dOfn 

B  W.'men'-:  T  :,  .v,  Inr  201  NTa  ^.sachusetts 
Aver.;ie  NE  ,  Wn.vJ.irt^ton.  DC    20f)02 

D    (6i  II  200. 

A.  L  J  Slchel,  .A.bbi  ft  Laooratorles,  1730 
M  Street  NW  ,  No  808.  Washington.  DC 
30036 

B.  Abbott  Laboratories.  North  Chicago.  III. 
60064 

E    t9>    »274  37. 


A  Richard  H.  Slemsen,  8100  Florissant,  St. 
Louis,  Mo    63136 

B  Emerson  E'ler'rlr  Co  .  8100  FlorK-^a-it, 
St   Louis,  Mo   63136 

E.    '9i    $711.67. 


A  Bernard  H  Slernrkl.  IlUnnts  Petroleum 
Council,  a  di-.  islnn  or  .\PI,  200  East  Ran- 
dolph Street.  R-xmi  ."ilOfl.  ChlcatfO,  HI,  60601. 

B.  American  Petrrdeimi  In.stltute.  2101  L 
Street    NW  .    Wa.shlii<:ton,    DC     20037 

D.    (6)    $3,000       K.    (9)    $298  73. 

A.  Mark  S  Slsairskl.  1776  K  St'eet  NW . 
Suite    200,    Wash'.p.Kt.in.    DC     20(X>6. 

B  Motorola.  Inc  ,  n^a  K  Street  NW,.  Suite 
200.  Wo.'^hlntfton.  DC.  20006 

D.  |6)   $500       E    19)   $170. 
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B.    Tru.st€e^   of   Erie    Lackawanna   Railway 
C    ,  Midland  Building,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

A.  David  Silver,  1775  K  Street  NW.,  Wash- 
InKton.  DC,  20006. 

B.  Investment  Coimpany  Institute,  1775  K 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  DC  20006. 

D.  (6)  536. 


A.   Silver   Users   Association,   Inc..    1717   K 
Street   NW..   Washington,   DC    20006. 
D.    16)    $4,572.      E.    |9)    $2,61.5.34. 


A.  SUversteln  and  Mullens,  1776  K  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  DC   20006. 

B.  Association  for  Advanced  Life  Under- 
writing. 1922  F  Street  NW.,  Washington,  DC 
20006. 

A.  SUversteln  and  Mullens.  1776  K  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Brlstols-Myers  Co  ,  345  Park  Avenue. 
New  York.  NY..  10002. 

A.  Sllverstein  and  Mullen.-:,  ;776  K  Street 
NW.,  Washington.  DC   20006 

B.  Federal  National  Mortgage  Association, 
1133  15th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C,  20006. 

A.  Sllverstein  and  Mullens  1776  K  Street 
NW  ,  Washincrtor..  DC  20006 

B  General  American  Transportation  Co., 
120  South  Riverside  Plaza,  Chicago,  m.  60606. 

A.  SUversteln  and  Mullen.s,  1776  K  Street 
NW,,  Washington,  DC  20006. 

B.  Music  Corp  of  America,  Inr  .  100  Uni- 
versal CUT  Plaza.  Universal  Cty,  Calif.  91608 


A.  SUversteln  and  Mullens.  1776  K  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D  C   20()'.« 

B.  National  AssocKtlon  of  Home  Builders, 
15th  and  M  Streets  NW.,  Washington.  DC 

A  Sllverstein  and  Mullens,  1776  K  Street 
NW-.  Washmeto!,.  DC    20006 

B.  National  Sav:rit-s  and  L-  an  League.  1200 
17th  Street  NW  ,  Washlngtxan,  DC  20036. 

A  Sllverstein  and  Munea'<  1776  K  Street 
NW,,  \Viv<il!neto:-,,  DC    2o0t.i6 

B  National  Ventvu-e  Capital  Association, 
4300  Sigma  Road.  Dallas,  Tex    75240. 

A  James  E  Slmmon.s,  1730  Pennsylvania 
Avenue  NW  Suite  220.  Wa.shlngton,  DC, 
20006. 

B.  National  Association  of  Blue  Shield 
Plans.  211  East  Chicago  Avenue.  Chicago,  lU. 

A  T.i;:;:aje  E  Slmpkln.=  .  100  Indiana  Ave- 
nue N'vV  ,  Wa.shlngt,on,  DC    20001 

H  .-^PL  CIO  Maritime  Committee,  100 
Indiana  Avenue  NW  .  Washington.  D  C.  20001. 

E    (9)  $298.19. 


A.  Talmage  E  Slmpklns,  100  Indiana  Ave- 
nue NW.,  Washligton,  DC    20001. 

B.  Lab<5r-Ma:iaj;ement  Maritime  Commit- 
tee, 100  Indlarsa  Avenue  NW  ,  Washington, 
DC  20001. 

D.  (6)  $1,810.     E    (9)  $60 

A,  Thomas  K.  Singer.  900  17th  Street  NAV.. 
Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Kaiser  Aluminum  &  Cheml -al  Corp  .  900 
17th  Street  NW..  Washington,  DC   20006 

D.  (6)  $562.50,     E.  (9)  $50 

A.  Jean  Head  Sl.sco.  1616  H  Street  NW  , 
Washington,  DC.  20006. 

B.  American  Retail  Federation,  1816  H 
Street  NW..  Washington.  DC.  20006. 

D    1 6)  $1,000.     E    iP)  $45, 

A  K^juia  U  Skeen.  .Marathon  Oil  Co,.  1625 
I  Street  NW.,  Suite  420,  Washington,  DC. 
20006. 

B    Marathon  Oil  Co..  Flndlay.  Ohio  46840. 

E    !9)   $41.45. 

A  F.dgar  M.  Skinner  UI.  1016  20th  Strset 
NW  ,  Washington,  D.C.  30086. 


B.  National  Association  of  Plumblng-Heat- 
Ing-Cooilng  Contractors,  1016  20th  Street 
.NW  ,  Washington.  D.C.  20036, 

D    ^6i    $1,003.C2.      E,   (9)   $1,003.62. 

A.  James  A.  Skinner,  Jr.,  1136  Second  Ave- 
nue North,  NashvUle,  Tenn.  37208. 

B.  Brick  Institute  of  America.  1750  Old 
Meadow  Road,  McLean.  Va.,  22101. 

A.  Barney  J.  Skladany,  Jr.,  1 100  Connecti- 
cut Avenue  NW..  Washington.  DC  20036. 

B.  MobU  on  Corp.,  150  East  42d  Street, 
New  York,  N.Y.  10017. 

D.  (6)   $1,125. 


A.  Carstens  Slack,  Phillips  Petroleum  Co., 
1825  K  Street  NW.,  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  PhUllps     Petroleum    Co..    BartlesvUle, 
Okla.  74004 


A.  WUllam  I,.  Slayton.  1735  New  York  Ave- 
nue N"W.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  The  American  Institute  of  Architects, 
1735  New  York  Avenue  NW.,  Washington, 
DC,  20006 

D.  (6)   $1,500. 


A.  G.  Bernard  Slebos,  United  Airlines,  1826 
K    Street    N"W.,    No.    607,    Washington,    D.C. 

B.  United  Airlines.  P.O.  Box  66100,  Chicago, 
111.  60666. 

D    1 6)  $2,000.     E    (9)  $118.77. 

A.  Small  Producers  for  Energy  Independ- 
ence. Suite  970,  4th  Financial  Center,  Wich- 
ita. Kans. 

D.   (6)    $174,784.60.     E.  (9)   $11,162.50. 


A.  Smathers,  Merrlgan  &  Herlong.  888  17th 
Street  N'W  ,  Washington,  D.C  20006. 

B,  American  Horse   Council,  Inc.,   1700  K 
Street  NW  .  Washington,  DC. 

D,    (6)    $5,500.     e7  (9)    $3,276,85. 


A.  Smathers.    Merrlgan    &    Herlong.    888 
17th  Street  NW..  Washington,  DC.  20006. 

B.  Association  of  American  Railroads,  1920 

L  Street  NW  .  Washington.  DC.  20006. 
D     (6)    $6,250.     E.    (9)    $99.33. 

A.  Smathers,  Merrlgan  &  Herlong,  888  17th 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  DC.  20006. 

B.  Bankers  Joint  Stock  Land  Bank  of  Mil- 
waukee, Wis. 

E    (9)    $47.24. 

A.  Smathers,  Merrlgan  &  Herlong,  888  17th 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Florida   East   Coast    RaUway   Co.,    One 
Malaga  Street,  St.  Augustine,  Fla.  82084. 

D.   (6)   $2,500.     E.   (9)   $168.23. 


A.  Smathers,  Merrlgan  A  Herlong,  888  17th 
Street  NW.,  Washington.  DC.  20006. 

B.  National  Hockey  League,  2  Pennsylvania 
Plaza.  New  York,  NY.  10001. 

D.   (6i    $8,500.       E.   (9)   $467.50. 


A.  Smathers,  Merrlgan  &  Herlong.  888  17th 
Street   NW  .  Washington.  D  C.  20006. 

B.  Oscar    Dooley    Associates,    Room    2650, 
First  Federal  Building.  Miami.  Fla.  33131. 


A.  Smathers,  Merrlgan  tc  Herring.  888  17th 
Stret  NW  ,  Washington,  DC.   30006. 

B  PennzoU  Co.,  900  Southwest  Tower, 
Hoiiston,  Tex  77002. 

D.    (6)    $6,000,     E.   (9)    $168.52. 


A  Robert  G  Smerko.  G.  D  Searle  &  Co.. 
Suite  320,  1750  Pennslyvanla  Avenue,  Wash- 
Ineton,   D.C.  20006 

B   G.  D.  Searle.  Box  1046,  Skokle,  HI.  60076. 

A.  Donald  E.  Smiley.  1025  Connecticut  Ave- 
nue NW..  Suite  1014.  Washington.  D.C.  20086 

B  Exxon  Corp.,  1251  Avenue  of  the  Amer- 
icas. New  York.  NY. 

E.  (9)   $967.49. 


A.    Arthur    J    Smith.    Shell    OU    Co..    1026 
Connecticut  Avenue  NW..  Suite,  DC  20036. 


B.  Shell  OU  Co.,  P.O.  Box  2463.  Houston 

Tex.  77001. 
D.  (6)  $500. 


A.  Gordon  L.  Smith,  818  18th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Edward  Gottlieb  &  Aaeoclates.  485  Mad- 
ison Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y.  10022.  (for 
Hecon  Corp.,  FlextLme  Division). 

E.  (9)  $17.55. 

A.  Gordon  L.  Smith,  818  18th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Edward  Gottlieb  &  Aaaociates,  485  Mam- 
son  Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y.  10022  (for 
Florists  Trans  world  Delivery  Association.) 

E.   i9)   $10. 

A.  J.  Kenneth  Smith,  Sun  Oil  Co.,  Suite 
820,  1800  K  Street  NW.,  Washington.  D.C. 
20006. 

B.  Sun  OU  Co..  240  Radnor-Chester  Road, 
St.  Davids,  Pa.  19087. 

D.   (6)    $5,000.     E.   (9)    $1,225. 

A.  James  R.  Smith.  1600  Wilson  Boulevard, 
Suite   1101.  Arlington,  Va.,  22209. 

B.  The  American  Waterways  Operators, 
Inc.,  1600  Wilson  Boulevard,  Suite  1101,  Ar- 
lington, Va.  22209. 

D.  (6)  $500.     E    (9)  $7. 


A.  Robert  Bland  Smith,  Jr..  1730  Pennsyl- 
vania Avenue  NW..  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  American  Council  of  Life  Instir&nce, 
Inc.,  1730  Pennsylvania  Avenue  TTW.,  Wash- 
ington. DC.  20006. 

D    (6)   $600.     E.   (9)   $93. 


A.  Robert  WUllam  Smith,  Ford  Motor  Oo., 
815  Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Washington, 
DC  20006. 

B.  Ford  Motor  Co.,  Dearborn,  Mich.  48121. 
D.   (6)    $675.     E.   (9)    $329. 


A.  William  H.  Smith.  1120  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  DC.  20036. 

B  American  Bankers  Association,  1120 
Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
20036. 

D,    (6)    $500, 


A.  Wavne  H.  Smlthey,  Ford  Motor  Co.,  816 
Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C, 
20006 

B.  Ford  Motor  Co.,  Dearborn,  Mich.  48121. 
D.   (6)    $2,542.50.     E.    (9)    $894.75. 

A.  Arthur  V.  Smyth,  1625  I  Street  NW., 
Washington,  DC.  20008. 

B  Weyerhaeuser  Co.,  Tacoma,  Wash. 
98401, 

D.   (6)    $3,000.     E.   (9)    $101.70. 


A.  Frank  B.  Snodgrass,  1100  17th  Street 
NW.,  Suite  306.  Washington,  DC  20036. 

B  Eurlev  and  Dark  Leaf  Tobacco  Export 
Association,  1100  17th  Street  N'W.,  Suite  306. 
Washington,  DC   20036. 

D    (6)   $696.24.     E.   (9)   $6. 


A.  John  M.  Snow.  8401  Connecticut  Avenue, 
Suite  911.  Washington.  D.C  20015. 

B.  National  Association  of  Furniture  Man- 
ufacturers, 8401   Connecticut  Avenue.   Suite 

911.  Washmgton.  DC.  20015. 
D.  i6l   $500.     E.  (9  I   $30. 


A.  Edward  F.  Snyder,  245  Second  Street 
NE  .  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Friends  Committee  on  National  Legis- 
lation. 245  Second  Street  NE,,  Washington, 
DC. 

D    (6     $2,235 


A.  J  R.  Snyder,  400  First  Street  NW.,  Suite 
704,  Washington,  DC    20001. 

B.  United  Transportation  Union,  400  First 
Street  NW.,  Suite  704,  Washington.  D.G 
20001. 

E.    (9)    $200. 
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A  Society  tor  Animal  Protective  Leglsla- 
tlou,  PO.  Box  3719.  Georgetown  Station. 
WaKhlngton.  D  C    20007. 

D     'flt    »7  Sa.'i  40.     E.    (9)    •6.723.31. 


A  (  ar!  A  Soderblom,  1  EaBt  First  Street, 
Suite  905.  Reno.  Nev.  89501 

B  Nevada  RaUroed  Association.  1  Bast 
First  Street.  Suite  905.  Reno.  Nev.  89601. 

A  Belle  Kolioway.  1207  Eaat  Capitol  SE.. 
\Vii.shlngton.  D.C.  20003. 

n  Women's  Lobby.  Inc.,  201  Massachusetts 
Avenue  NE  ,  Washington.  D.C.  30002. 

D.   (0)    >800       E    (9)   »37.12. 


A.  Shelby  E.  Southard.  1828  L  Street  NW.. 
Suit*  1100.  Washington,  DC,  20036 

B  Cooperative  League  of  the  USA.  1828 
L  Street.  NW..  Suit*  1100,  Washington,  D.C. 
30036. 

D,   {6)   W.OOO.     E.   (9)   •1,006.75. 


A.  Squibb  Corp  ,  40  West  67th  Street,  New 
York,  NT.  10019. 
E.  (9)   9184. 


A.  Charles  E.  Spahr.  1760  Midland  Building. 
Cleveland.  Ohio  44116. 

B  The  Standard  Oil  Co.  (an  Ohio  Corp.), 
Midland  Building.  Cleveland,  Ohio  44115. 

D     ffli    M68. 


A  WilUani  W.  Spear,  1000  Ifith  Street  NW., 
Washington.  DC.  20OJ6. 

B.  Standard  Oil  Co.  (Indiana).  300  East 
Randolph  Efrlve.  Chicago.  111.  60601. 

D    (6)  •900.72.     E.  (9)  •a. 

A.  rrank  J  Specht,  Schenley  Distillers. 
Inc..  1725  DeSales  Street  NW.,  Washington, 
DC.  20036. 

B  Schenley  Distillers.  Inc  ,  888  Seventh 
Avenue.  New  York,  N.Y.  10019. 

A  John  F.  Speer.  Jr.,  1105  Barr  Building. 
Washington.  DC   20006. 

B.  International  Association  of  Ice  Cream 
Manufacturers  &  Milk  Industry  Foundation. 
1105  Barr  Building,  Washington,  DC.  20006. 

E.   (9)   •4 


A.  Robert  A.  Spelman.  8401  Connecticut 
Avenue.  Suite  911.  Washington,  DC.  30016. 

B.  National  Association  of  Furniture  Manu- 
facturers. 8401  Connecticut  Avenue.  Suite 
911.  Washington.  DC.  20015. 

D.  (6)  «500.     E.  (9)   •30. 

A.  William  C.  Spenoe.  P.O.  Box  683.  Hous- 
ton. Tex   77001. 

B    Columbia  Gulf  Transmission  Co..  P.O. 
Box  683.  Houston.  Tex,  77001. 
E     (9)    •7.89. 

A  Joseph  L.  SpUman.  Jr..  3101  L  Street 
NW  .  Washington.  DC    20037. 

B  American  Petroleum  Institute,  2101  L 
Street  NW  .  Washington.  DC.  20037. 

D.   (6)    $483       E    (9)    •lOO, 

A  J.  Roy  Spradley.  Jr..  1140  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington.  DC    20036. 

B.  National  Association  of  Electric  (3o«, 
1140  Connecticut  Avenue  NW  .  Washington 
DC   20036 

D.  (6)  ^337  60      E.  (9)  •T.eS. 

A.  Harold  L.  Springer.  1226  19th  Street  NW  , 
Washington.  DC.  30036 

B.  DOA  International,  Inc.  (for  Krauss- 
Maffel  AG  Krauss-MafTel-Stra-sse  3.  Munich. 
West  Germany),  1225  19th  Street  NW.. 
Washington.  DC.  20036. 

D   (6)  •36245     (9)  •S. 


A  Lynn  E  Stalbaum,  30  F  Street  NW.. 
Washington.  DC.  30001. 

B  National  Milk  Producers  Federation.  30 
F  Street  NW  .  Washington.  DC,  30001. 

D.  (6)  •1.718,26.    E.  (9)  •637.37. 


A.  The  Standard  OH  Co    (Ohio).  Midland 
Building.  Cleveland,  Ohio  44115. 
E.  (9)  •1.687. 

A.  Eugene  E.  Stearns.  American  Petroleum 
Institute.  200  East  Randolph  Drive,  Room 
6106,  Chicago,  ni  60601. 

B  American  Petroleum  Institute,  2101  L 
Street  NW..  Washington.  DC,  30037. 


A,  David  J  Steinberg.  1038  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW,.  Washington.  DC.  30036. 

B  National  Council  for  a  Responsible  Fire- 
arms Policy,  Inc  .  1028  Connecticut  Avenue 
NW.,  Washington.  DC.  20036. 

D,  (6)  •2.400. 

A.  Stelnhart.  Goldberg.  Felgenbaum  k 
Ladar,  1  Post  Street.  Suite  3400.  San  Fran- 
cisco, Calif.  93082 

B  Valley  Center  Municipal  Water  District. 
Valley  Center.  Calif  92082 

D.  (6)  •370.    E.  (9)  •61082 

A  Robert  Stengel.  918  leth  Street  NW.. 
Washington,  DC.  20006, 

B.  National  Cable  Television  Association. 
Inc.  918  16th  Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C. 
20006, 

D    (6)   •326. 

A,  Steptoe  &  Johnson.  1250  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW,.  Washington.  DC    20036, 

E,  Atlantic  Richfield  Co  .  616  South  Flower 
Street,  Los  Angeles,  Calif.  90071. 

A.  Travis  P,  Stewart.  Ho(Tmann-La  Roche, 
Inc.  1775  K  Street  NW  ,  Washington.  DC. 
20006. 

B  Hoffmann-La  Roche,  Inc.  340  Klngsland 
Street.  Nutlev.  N.J   07110, 

D.  (6)  •500.     E.  (9)  •200. 

A,  Edward  V,  Simpson,  1025  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW,,  Suite  1318,  Washington,  D,C 
20036, 

B  General  Aviation  Manufacturers  Asso- 
ciation. 1025  Connecticut  Avenue  NW,,  Suite 
1215.  Washington.  DC.  20036. 

D    (6)  •621  92 


A  B,  R,  Stokes,  1100  17th  Stree*  NW, 
Washington,  DC,  20036 

B,  American  Public  Transit  .Association, 
1100  17th  Street  NW,.  Washington,  DC, 
20036. 

D    (6)  •760.     E.  (9)  •111. 

A  Olenn  C  Stophel.  Stophel.  Caldwell  « 
Heggle,  722  Chestnut  Street.  Chattanooga. 
Tenn.  37402 

B  Legal  Services  Corp.,  Stophel,  Caldwell 
&  Heggle,  733  16th  Street  NW.,  Washington, 
DC  20006. 

D.  (6)  ^21760     E,  (9)  •I 33  85 

A.  William  M,  Stover,  1825  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW,,  Washington,  DC,  20009 

B.  Manufacturing  Chemists  Association, 
Inc  .  1826  Connecticut  Avenue  NW..  Washing- 
ton, DC.  20009. 

D.  (6)  91.000.     E,  (9)  •100. 

A,  John  D,  Stringer,  1776  F  Street  NW,, 
Washington,  DC   20006 

B,  American  Mutual  Insurance  Alliance,  20 
North  Wacker  Drive,  Chicago,  ni.  60606. 

E.  (9)   •2.660 

A  Roger  J,  Stroh,  1019  19th  Street  NW., 
Washington.  DC   20036 

B.  United  Fresh  Fruit  &  Vegetable  Asso- 
ciation. 1019  19th  Street  '-w  Washington. 
DC.  20036, 

D.  (6)  •26260      E    (9)  •a. 12. 


A.  Michael  E    Strofher,  700  .Seventh  Street 
SW  .  Suite  6l;i,  Wa.'ihlngton,  DC    20054 

B,  Land  Improvement  Co!!traf-t<irf<  of 
America.  9515  Odgen  Avenue,  Brookfleld.  Ill 
60513. 

D.  l6)  •3,000. 


A  R  Keith  Stroup.  2317  M  Street  .NW, 
Washington.  DC   20037. 

B.  National  Organization  for  the  R«fi>rin  of 
Marijuana  Laws.  2317  M  Street  NW.,  Wash- 
ington. DC,  20037. 

D,  (6)   •780, 

A.  Norman  Strunk,  ill  Eii-s'.  Wacker  Drive, 
Chicago,  111.  60601. 

B,  US  Le«ig\ie  of  Savliigs  .\8.vxlaUons,  111 
East   Wacker  Drive,  Chicago.   Ill    60601 

D    (6)  •3.125.     E.  (9)  »:.209.28 

A  John  H  Studebaker.  :010  :  .^th  Street 
NW.,  Washlii^-tu:..  DC.  20036 

B,  United  Fresh  Fruit  K  VeKftable  Asso- 
ciation. 1019  19th  Stre^'  NW  ,  WashUigton. 
DC    20036 

E.  (9)   92.036  50. 

A.  Walter  B,  Stults,  612  Washington  BuUd- 
Ing.  Wa.>!hlngrton,  DC,  20005. 

B  National  Association  of  Small  Business 
Investment  Companle,fl.  512  Washington 
Building,  Washington.  DC    20005 

D.  (6)  ^2,400. 

A  F  Patrick  Sullivan.  '.^12  Ctr.nvnonv.d\:'.h 
Avenue.  Alexandria.  Va  2230: 

B  Institute  of  Hobby  Manvifacturers  and 
Supplleri-.  P.O    Bi'X  S.'i.  Alexandria.  Va    22313 

D.  (6)    J3.000 

A,  Roger  H  Sullivan.  Ha-Aallau  t^  .gar 
Planters'  Association,  723  Inve.stment  BuUd- 
ing.  Washington.  DC,  20005 

B,  Hawaiian  Sugar  Plar. 't>r«;  .Association, 
Honolulu.  Hawaii. 

E.  (9)   •22 


A.  Sutherland.  AsblU  A-  Hrennan  :»366  K 
Street  NW  .  Washington,  D  C    20006 

B    World    Airways.   Inc.   Oakland    I    "erriR- 
tlonal  Airport,  Oakland,  Calif  .  94614, 
E,   (9)    »10 

A  Glenn  A  Swanson,  Independent  Bank- 
ers Association  of  Amerlra.  Ifi25  Ma.sRa<-hu- 
setts  Avenue  NW.,  Suite  203.  Washington, 
DC  20036 

B.  Independent  Bankerit  .A.ssoclatlon  of 
America.  Sauk  Centre.  Minn    66378 

D.    (6)    $34  774  93       E       to    ».'i.468I,'i 

A,  Trvlng  W.  Swanson.  n.'S  15th  street 
NW  ,  Wa-shlnpton,  D  C   2000.S 

B  Phnnnareiitlcal  Manufacturers  As.<>ocla- 
t!on.  n.'i.'i  15th  Street  NW  .  Washington,  DC. 

L'lOii.'. 


A.  Noble  J  Swearlnpen.  American  I.ung 
Association,  101  Second  Street  NE  .  Waslilnp- 
ton,  DC   20002 

B,  American  Lung  AssiK-latlon,  1740  Broad- 
way, New  York  City.  NY   10019 

D,    le)    »1  000 


A.  John  R  .Sweer.ev,  Solar  Building.  1000 
16th  Street   NW     Washington.  DC    2003f! 

B  Bethlehem  Steel  Corf)  .  Bplh'iPhem  Pa 
18016 

D.    (6)    $250      E     (9)    »167. 

A  Russei:  A  Swindell.  PC  Box  2«35, 
Ra'.elgh,  N  C   27602 

B  North  Carolina  Railroad  Association. 
P.O    Box  263,"..  Ra'eltrh    NC    27602 

D,    (6)    »2f>4  51       E     (9)    $221  05, 

A  Norman  WlWcn  Tanner.  Jr.  1660  L 
Street  NW  .  Suite  215  216,  Washington,  DC. 
20036 

B  Outdoor  Advertising  A.s.soc!atti>:i  of 
America.  Inc  .  1660  L  Street  NW  .  Suite  215- 
216,  Washington,  D  C   20036 

D     .fit     »n2       K     (9i    $240 

.A     Task    Fnrrp    Against    Nuclear   Pollution. 
Inc,  PC    Box    1817.   Washington.  DC    20013, 
D.  (6)  $9,814.67.     E,  (9)  •10.960,56. 
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A  Sid  Taylor.  625  Ea-st  Capitol  Street, 
Washington.  D  C.  20003, 

B  National  Taxfjayers  Union.  625  East 
Caplto:   Street.  Washington,  DC,  20003, 

U    .6.  $15<')      E.  (9)  HSO, 


A  Wl'illarn  A,  Taylor,  c  o  Mississippi 
Petr  ueum  Counci:,  a  division  of  API,  P.O, 
Dox  42    Jackson.  .Miss   39205 

B  .'American  Petroleum  Institute.  2101  L 
Street  NW  ,   Wa-shlngton,  DC    20037. 

A  wnilam  K.  Tell.  Jr..  1050  17th  Street 
N-W  .  Wa£hlngton,  DC.  20036. 

H  Texaco  Inc  ,  135  East  42d  Street,  New 
Y'lrk    .N  Y    1O017. 

I)    ,6     $200. 

A  L  D.  Tharp,  Jr.,  1660  L  Street  NW., 
S\:lte  601.  Washington.  DC.  20036, 

hi  Interstate  Natural  Gas  Association  of 
America.  1660  L  Street  NW.,  Suite  601,  Wash- 
ington, DC    20036. 

D    i6i   $300. 


A  John  T.  Thlelke,  Economics  Laboratory, 
Inc  .  4  Corporate  Park  Drive.  White  Plains, 
NY    10604, 

li  Economics  Laboratory.  Inc..  Osbom 
Blinding,  St.  Paul.  Minn.  55102. 

E    i9l  $5,197. 


A  Jerry  P,  Thompson.  1300  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW,.  Washliigton.  DC,  20036. 

B  International  Association  of  Machinists 
&  Aerospace  Workers,  1300  Connecticut  Ave- 
nue NW  .  Washington,  DC,  2(X)36. 

D   (6)  $3,432,    E    (9)  $360,88. 


A.  Kenneth  W,  Thompson.  1660  L  Street 
NW  .  Suite  601.  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B  Interstate  Natural  Gas  Association  of 
America,  1660  L  Street  NW..  Suite  601.  Wash- 
ington. DC.  20036. 

D,  (6)  $300, 

A  William  D,  Thompson.  General  Motors 
Corp  ,  1660  L  Street  NW.,  Suite  804,  Wash- 
ington. DC    20036. 

B    General  Motors  Corp.,  3044  West  Grand 

Boulevard.  Detroit.  Mich,  48202 
D     '6i    $3,000.      E.    (9)    $3,657.30. 

A  Terence  Hastings  Thorn,  1615  Wilson 
Boulevard.  Arlington.  Va.  22209. 

B  American  Gas  Association.  1515  Wilson 
Boulevard.  Arlington,  Va.  22209, 

D    |6)  $1,270,     E,  (9)  $600, 


A  Robert  D,  Thomburg,  Minnesota  Petro- 
leum Council,  a  division  of  API.  1020  North- 
e.-n  Federal  Building,  St    Paul.  Minn.  56102. 

B  American  Petroleum  Institute,  2101  L 
St-'eet  NW,.  Washington.  DC,  20037. 


A  GU  Thurm,  National  Association  of 
Realtors.  925  16th  Street  NW„  Washington, 
DC,  20005, 

B  National  Association  of  Realtors,  155 
East  Superior  Street,  Chicago,  111.  60611;  925 
:5th  Street  NW..  Washington,  D.C.  20005. 

V    (6)  $1,500.    E.  (9)  $193.70. 

A  Samuel  Thurm.  1725  K  Street  NW., 
Washington.  DC,  20006, 

B,  Association  of  National  Advertisers.  166 
East  44th  Street,  New  York,  N,Y,  10017, 


A  Samuel  D  Thurman.  University  of  Utah 
College  of  Law,  Salt   Lake  City,  Utah   84112, 

B  Legal  Services  Corp,  733  15th  Street 
NW,  Wa-shlngton,  DC  20005;  University  of 
l"t«h.  College  of  Law    Salt   Lake  City,  Utah, 

A  Cyrus  C  Tlchenor  III.  815  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW  ,  Suite  1007.  Washington,  DC 
20006 

B  A  H  Robins  Co  .  Inc  1407  CummJngs 
Drive,   Richmond.  Va.  23220 

D.   (6)    $6  000       E    (9)    $5.846  53 


A  Drew  V.  Tldwell,  1725  K  Street  NW., 
Washington,  DC,  20006, 

B,  Consumer  Bankers  Association,  1725 
K  Street  NW..  Washington.  DC   20006. 

D     1 6)    $2,000.     E.    (9)    $3,007.87. 


A.  Paul  J.  Tlerney,  1100  17th  Street  NW., 
Washington.  DC,  20036. 

B,  Transportation  Association  of  America. 
UOO  17th  Street  NW  .  Suite  1107,  Washing- 
ton. D  C    20036, 


A.  'Hmmons  &  Co  ,  Inc.,  1776  F  Street  N'W., 
Washington.  DC.  2(X)06 

B.  Alaskan  Arctic  Gas  Pipeline  Co.,  1730 
Pennsylvania  Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  DC. 
20006, 

D,  (6)   $35, 


A,  Tlmmons  &  Co,,  Inc.,  1776  F  Street  NW  , 
Washington,  DC.  2(X)06. 

B.  American   Petroleum   Institute,   2101   L 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  DC.  20037. 

D.   (6)   $101. 


A.  Tlmmons  &  Co  ,  Inc.,  1776  F  Street  NW„ 
Washington,  DC    20006, 

B.  The  Association  of  Trial  Lawyers  of 
.America,  1620  I  Street  NW,,  Washington,  DC, 
20006. 

D.   (6)   $374. 


A.  Tlmmons  &  Co..  Inc  ,  1776  P  Street  NW., 
Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  G   D.  Searle  &  CJo  ,  PO,  Box  1045,  Skokle. 
111.  60076. 

D.   (6)   $42. 


A.  Tlmmons  &  Co.,  Inc..  1776  F  Street  NW., 
Washington.  DC,  20006. 

B  Genesco,  111  Seventh  Avenue  North. 
Nashville,  Tenn.  37202. 


A  Tlmmons  &  Co.,  Inc..  1776  F  Street  NW., 
Washington,  DC,  20006. 

B.  Middle  South  Services,  Inc.,  Box  61000, 
New  Orleans,  La, 

D    (6)   ^175, 


A,  Tlmmons  &  Co  .  Inc.,  1776  F  Street  NW,, 
Washington,  DC   20006, 

B  National  Rifle  Association  of  America, 
16CX)  Rhode  Island  Avenue  NW  ,  Washington, 
DC.  20036. 

D    (6)   $208 


A.  Tlmmoas  &  Co..  Inc.,  1776  F  Street  NW., 
Washington.  DC    20006 

B.  Natural  Gas  Supply  Committee,  1026 
Connecticut  Avenue  NW,,  Washington,  DC 
20006. 

D,   (6)   $440. 

A.  Tlmmons  &  Co.,  Inc.  1776  P  Street  NW., 
Washington,  DC.  20006. 

B.  Rlvlana  Foods.  Inc.,  P.O.  Box  2636, 
Houston.  Tex.  77001. 

D.  (6)  8200. 

A.  Tlmmons  &  Co.,  Inc.,  1776  F  Street  NW,. 
Washington.  D.C,  20006. 

B.  Sea  Oil  &  General  Corp.,  1316  16th 
Street  NW„  No,  712,  Washington,  DC,  20036, 


A,  Tlmmons  &  Co.,  Inc.,  1776  F  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C,  20006. 

B,  Standard  Oil  Co,  of  Indiana.  1000  16th 
Street  NW,.  Washington.  D.C.  2O036. 

D.  (6)  •332. 

A.  Michael  L.  Tlner,  Active  Ballot  Club 
Department,  Retail  Clerks  International  As- 
sociation, AFL-CIO,  1775  K  Street,  NW., 
Washington,  DC,  20006. 

B  Retail  Clerks  International  Association. 
AFL~CIO,  1775  K  Street  NW„  Washington. 
DC   20006 

D.   (6)   $4,001,06.     E    (9)   $837.76, 


A  E,  Unwood  Tipton,  1106  Barr  Building. 
Washington.  DC,  20006, 

B.  International  Association  of  Ice  Cream 
Manufacturers  &  Milk  Industry  Foundation. 
1106  Barr  Building,  Washington,  DC.  20006, 

E,  (9)  »480.53. 

A,    Tobacco    Associates.     Inc.     1101     17th 
Street  NW.,  Washlng^n,   DC,  20036. 
E.  i9>   $2,526, 


A.  Maurice  B,  Tobln,  Potlatch  Corp..   1010 
16th  Street  NW.,  Washington.  DC,  20036, 

B.  Potlatch  Ctorp.,  1   Maritime  Plaza.  Box 
3591,   San  Francisco,   Calif.  94119, 

D.  (6)  $25, 


A.  David  R.  Toll,  1140  (Connecticut  Avenue 
No.  1010,  Washington,  DC,  20036, 

B,  National  Association  of  Electric  Cos.. 
1140  Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  No  1010, 
Washington,  DC    20036, 

D.    (6i    $1,055.     E,   (9)    $247.80, 


A.  wmiam  D.  Tocrtiey,  1100  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,   DC,  20036. 

B.  Discover  America  Travel  Organizations. 
Inc.,  11(X)  Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Wash- 
ington. DC.  20036, 

D.  (6)  $1,425.     E.  (9)  $50. 

A.  John  Tope,  1101  15th  Street  NW..  Wash- 
ington, DC,  20005 

B,  Republic  Steel  Corp..  Republic  Build- 
ing, (Cleveland,  Ohio  44101. 


A.  Howard  A,  Topel.  1000  Connecticut  Ave- 
nue, Suite  1002,  Washington,  DC,  20036 

B.  MuUln,  Connor  &  Rhyne.  1000  Connec- 
ticut Avenue,  Washlngrton,  D.C,  20036  (for 
Alberto  de  la  Vega-Rlpol,  804  Garching, 
Konlgsbergerstr  2  West  Germany  i , 

D.  (6)   $479.36,      E,   (9)   $7,05. 


A  John  P,  Tracey.  1801  K  Street  NW , 
Suite  1201,  Washington,  DC,  20006, 

B,  US,  Independent  Telephone  Associa- 
tion, 1801  K  Street  NW.,  Suite  1201,  Wash- 
ington, DC.  20006, 

E.  (91  $1,000. 


A.  Transportation  Association  of  America, 
1100  17th  Street  NW..  Suite  1107.  Washing- 
ton. DC.  20036 


A.  Olenwood  S.  Troop.  Jr..  1709  New  York 
Avenue  NW.,  Suite  801,  Washington,  DC. 
20006 

B.  U,S  League  of  Savings  Associations,  11 
East  Wacker  Drive,  Chicago,  111, 

D    (6)  $7,250,     E.  (9)  $83. 55 

A  Ronald  R  Tullos,  1120  Connecticut  Ave- 
nue NW,.  Washington,  DC,  20036, 

B.  American  Bankers  Association  1120 
Connecticut  Avenue  NW,.  Washington,  DC, 
20036 

D.  (6)  »650,     E,  iS)  $78,50 


A,  Bruce  H  Turnbull.  National  Retail 
Merchants  Association.  1000  Connecticut 
Avenue   N"W  ,   Washington.    DC     20036 

B  National  Retail  Merchants  Association. 
100  West  31st  Street,  New  York.  N.Y,  10001. 

D,  (6)  $200      E.  (9)  $15, 


A,  John  G,  Turner.  Jr  ,  Suite  1204,  1700  K 
Street  NW,,  Washington,  DC   20006 

B,  Chevron  Oil  Co.,  a  subsidiary  of  Stand- 
ard Oil  Co  of  California.  Suite  1204,  1700  K 
Street   N"W..   Washington,   DC     20006 

D.  (61  $150,     E    (9  I  $45 


A,  Richard  F,  Turnev.   1725  K  Street  N"\V,. 
Washington,  DC  20006 

B,  Courtney   &  McCamant.   1726  K  Street 
NW  ,  Washington,  DC   20006. 

D    (6)  $300- 


A    St    Clair  J    Tweedle    1800  K  Street  NW., 

Suite  600,   Washington,  DC    20006 
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B    Pap'-rboard   PaokagMlg  OmDMO.   1800   K 
Street     NW  .     .^iKe    600    WUStfUCton.     DC. 

30006 

D    (6)  $50.     E.  (9»  $10. 


A  Way::e  Uudorwixsd.  1030  ISth  .Sri^t  N'W.. 
Wa.sh::iftt<ii;.  I)  ;' 

n  AnuT'.i  an  S«'in1  irii'li"  A.ss.H-livtlon,  Suite 
9B4,    1030    ISth   StrtNJt   NW  .   Wft«h:r.»,-ton.  D.C. 

U    (Hi    *i ;5 

A.  Dnlted  nrutherhnod  uf  CarpfnU-™  & 
Joiners  .if  America.  101  CoDBUtutloa  Ave- 
nue NW     \Va«hliiKton.  D.O.  3tt01. 

K    lit!   *  14.753  05.  T  I 

A  United  Ekk  Producers.  S'lsi  .S:apflnger 
f'aricwii,   Huir«  580,  Decatur,  du  3^>uaJ. 

K   19    j;,:!7,s 


A.  United  Fresh  Fruit  Sc  Vegetable  Associa- 
tion. 1019  19th  Street  NW.,  Wwhlngton.  D.C. 
20036 

D.  (6)   $3,671.79.     B.  (9)  •3.|71.79 


A.   Uniud   .Mine  Worker*  df  America,  900 


1,'Sth  Street  NW  .  Washington 
E     1 9)    $.3.4  1.1.26. 


A    U  S   league  of  Savings  A  isoclatlona.  Ill 
!:.t.st  Wacker  Drive,  Chicago,  n  ,. 
K    (9)  •100,602  48. 

A.  US.  Cane  Sugar  Reflne^  Asnoclatlon. 
1001  Connecticut  Avenue,  Wtahlngton,  D.C. 
30036 

F     I'll    «,i43.91. 

A.  J.  Joseph  Vacca.  100  I^tUana  Avenue 
NW.,  Washington.  DC  30001. 

B.  National  Aissoclatlon  of  Letter  Carriers, 
100  Indiana  Avenue  NW.,  WiahlnstoD.  D.C 
30001. 

D.  (6)   »3.797.62. 

A.  John  A.  Vance,  1180  174h  Street  NW.. 
Suite  1109,  Washington.  DC.  2(1036. 

B.  Pacific  Oaa  &  Electric  Co..  77  Henie 
Street.  San  Francisco.  Calif.  94100. 

D    (6)  $1,650,    E.  (9)  $983.10, 

A  led  \ii.n  Dyk  A880Clat«R,  Inc.,  1168  16th 
Street  NW  .  No    900,  Washington.  DC.  20006. 

B.  American  Qas  Association,  1616  WUson 
Boulevard.  Arlington.  Va.  3220J. 

E    (9)   $50.27, 

\  Ted  Van  Dyk  Associates.  Inc.,  1166  16th 
Htrcet  N'W  Suite  900,  Washington.  D.C. 
'20I.KJ5  I 

B.  Ell  Lilly  &  Co..  307  East  McCarty  Street. 
Indianapolis,  Xnd  46206.  1 

A.  Ted  Van  Dyk  Associates.  <nc..  1156  16th 
Street  NW..  Suite  900.  Washington.  D.C. 
20006, 

n  United  Airlines,  P,0.  Box  eJBlOO.  Chicago. 

ri:   60668.  ^ 


B.  Texas  Eastern  TransmlaBlon  Corp     P  O 
Box  2521,  Hou.ston.  Tex.  77001. 
E    (91   $205  18 

A,  Richard  E.  Vemor,  1730  Pennsylvai.la 
Avenue    NW..    Washington.    DC.    20006. 

B.  American  Council  of  Life  Insurance, 
Inc..  1730  Pennsylvania  Avenue  NW.,  Wash- 
ington. D,C.  20006, 

A.  Rudolph  A.  Vlgnone,  1800  K  Street  NW„ 
Suite  800,  Wa.'^hlnRton,  DC    20006 

B.  Ooodypar  Tirp  ,v  Rubber  Co,  .^kron. 
Ohio  44316 

A.  Elizabeth  Alderman  Vinson.  1730  M 
Street   NW..    Waahln>cton.    DC.    2003fi 

B,  League  of  Women  Voters  of  the  United 
States.  1730  M  Street  NW.,  Washington.  D.C. 
30036. 

D.  (6)  $030. 


B.   Task  Force  One,  Feder,al  Empl'yees  Ot- 
ganUatU.T'..  Pt    Mm^-u.  Calll 
D.    itii    1750       K     ,9)    $60. 


A     R.  bert   E    Waldron,  c  o  A.ssoclated  Pe- 

trtileuni  Industrlps  of  Michigan,  a  Division  of 

American  !'>■•:  .c  ;;:.  ::i,<itUvitP  Q'M)  Mlch!j:ar; 
National  1.  a.-.-,   I.-.^r.^-,   Mlrh    489^3 

n  A:;.c-;  ai;  Pf:  I'.f-n  In.stUut.o.  2101  L 
Strt-c!    NW  ,    Wa'h::.^:-.,:..    DC     20037. 

D.   (6)    $391.25 


A  E  F.  Waldrop.  Jr..  .V  -••  '..i':  n  f  Anier- 
:-  m  Railroads,  40  Ivy  ^■.n-f  .sf  Wa-shlng- 
ton.  D.C.  20003. 

B.  Association  of  American  RiiilrofUl.s.  1920 
L  Street  NW  ,  Washington,  DC    20036 

D.   (6)    $39950. 


DX!.  20005. 


A.  Walter  D.  Vlnyard.  Jr..  Suite  416.  1036 
Connecticut  Avenue  NW  ,  Washington,  DC 
20036 

B,  American  Insurance  Aaaociatlon,  1025 
Connecticut  Avenue  NW..  Suite  415,  Wash- 
ington, DC    20036. 

D.  («)  •1.600,     E.  (9)  •350. 


A.  R.  Duffy  Wall.  1800  M  Etrpo;  NW    Wa-sh- 
ington.  DC.  20036. 

B.  Freeporl    Minerals    Co  .     161     East    42d 
Street.  New  York.  NY    10017. 

D.    (6^    $150 


A  Andrew  Vltall.  Jr.,  2101  L  Street  NW,, 
Washington.  DC.  20037 

B.  American  Petroleum  Institute,  2101  L 
Street  NW..  Washington,  DC.  20037. 

D.  (6)  $3,000,     E.  (9)  $800. 

A.  David  K.  Volght.  490  LTrnfant  Plaza  East 
SW„  Suite  3206.  Wa.ihlngton,  DC.  20024. 

B.  National  Federation  of  Independent 
Bu.<rtness,  490  L'Enfant  Plaza  Bast  SW  ,  Suite 
3206.  Washington.  DC.  20034. 

D.  (6)  $2,350,     E.  (9)  $708. 

A.  Robert  J.  Wager. 

B,  American  Bakers  Association.  1700 
Pennsylvania  Avenue  NW,,  Washington.  DC 
20006. 

D    (6)  $81249.     E.  (9)  $8.76. 

A.  Jerome  R  Waldle.  100  Indiana  Avenue 
NW.,  Washington,  DC  20001. 

B.  Alameda  Naval  Employees"  Association 
Alameda  Naval  Air  Station.  Alameda    Calif 

D.  (6)  $1,600.     E    (9)  $168.13. 


A.  Cbar./i  K  Walker  As.soclat«s,  Inc  .  1730 
Pennsylvama  Avenue  NW  Wa.  hlngton,  D,C. 
20006 

B.  Allen  Products  Co.,  Im:  ici  B  x  2:8': 
R.D.  No.  3,  AUentown    Pa    18;>01 

A.  Charls  E  Walker  A-.-vH-ia-fs.  inc..  1730 
Pennsylvania  Avenue  NW  .  Wa.shington.  D.C. 
20006 

B.  Allied  Chemical  Corp,  ro  n  x  10,'^7R. 
Morrlstown,  N  J,  07960. 

D.   (6)    $160. 

A.  Charls  E  Walker  A.<«oclates,  Inc  .  1730 
Penosylvama  Avenue  NW  .  Wa-^hlngton.  DC. 
20006. 

B.  Aluminum  Co  of  America,  Washington. 
DC,  20006. 

D.    (6)    $186.71, 


A.  Charls  E  Walker  A,ssi>'latef=.  Inc  .  1730 
Pennsylvania  Avenue  N\\'..  Washmgt<;n,  DC 
30006. 

B.  American  Airlines,  f.33  'I"h  rd  .Aven-ie 
New  York,  N  Y.  UX)17. 

D.    (6)    $200. 


A    c;.  rard   J    Van   Heuven.  tOO  Northeast 
Adiiins  Street,  Peoria,  111.  0163t, 

B    Caterpillar  Tractor  Co.,     00  Northeast 

Adams  Stn-^'    !'♦>.. ri,  li:    61639 
D.  (6)  $325      E    i,9i  $192.63. 


701   Pennsyl- 
Washlngton. 


A     !f    .Stewart  Van  Scoyoc. 

vanla    A.enue    NW.,    Suite    210, 

DC      2'NKlf) 

B    K    I    du  Pont  de  Memour     v  i    ..  1007 
Market  Street,  Wilmington.  Del,  19898. 
D.  (6)  $120.     E,  (9)  $34,  I 

A.  Lois   Van    ValkenburRh,   |613   Halcyon 
Drive   Alexandria,  Va   22305        1 

B.  Cltlzen.s  Committee  !  t  I'NICEF,  110 
Maryland  Avenue  NE  .  Washington,  D  C 
20OO3,  ; 

n    (6)  $60, 

A     Jf,'.-v     ;      Ver.icler.    1660    L    Street    NW.. 
Suite  901.  Wa.shint?ton,  DC.  20036. 


A,  Jerome  R  Waldle.  100  Indiana  Avenue 
NW..   Washington.   DC    20001, 

B.  American    Association    of   Independent 
News  Distributors.  500  California  Stref  ■    s  , 
Francisco,  Calif.  94111 

D,    (6)    $3,400,     E     (0)    $340.55, 

A.  Jerome  R,  Waldle.  100  Indiana  Avenue 
NW.,  Washington.  DC.  20001. 

B  Friends  of  Earth.  629  Commercial.  San 
Francisco.  Calif 

D.  (6)  $624       E.  (9)  $116. 

A,  Jerome  R,  Waldle,  100  Indiana  Avenue 
NW.,  Washington.  DC.  20001 

B,  National  Aj>80clatlon  of  Letter  Carriers. 
100  Indiana  Avenue  NW .  Washington.  D  C 
30001. 

D.   (6)    $8,739.88.     E.    (9)    $309  90 

A,  Jerome  R.  Waldle,  100  Indiana  Avenue 
NW  .  Washington.  DC.  20001. 

B.  National  Franchise  Association  Coalt- 
tlon,  242  North  Wolf  Road,  P,0.  B  x  773F 
Wheeling,  111.  60090. 

D.   (6)    $1,600.     E.    (9)    $577.56 

A.  Jerome  R.  Waldle,  100  Indiana  Avenue 
NW..  Washington,  DC    20001 

B.  Recording  Industry  Association  of 
America.  One  Ea.st  57th  Street.  New  York 
NY.  10022. 

D.   (6)    $2,499.99.     E.    (9)    $128. 

A  Jerome  R  Waldle.  100  Indla-,n  Aven-it. 
NW  .  Washington.  DC   20001. 


A.  Charls  E  Walker  As.*viat<«s,  Inc..  1730 
Pennsylvania  Avenvie  .VW.,  Washington,  DC 
20006. 

B.  Bethlehem  Steel  Corp..  Bethlehem.  Pa 
18016. 

D.  (6)   t.\r>o. 

A.  Cliarls  K  Wa;ker  .^.-jst-iclate-s.  Inc.  1 730 
Pennsylvania  .\vp:iMe  NW  ,  Washington.  DC. 
20006. 

B  The  Bu.slne.ss  R<iundtab!e,  888  17th 
.Street  N%\'.,  Suite  601,  Washington.  DC. 
2000*? 


A.  Charls  E  Walker  AsKOOlares.  Inc  .  1730 
Pennsylvania  Avenne  NW,.  Wa.':l:!nt:ton,  DC. 
20006. 

B.  Cigar  .'\.ss  .<-:  i'lnn  of  Amerlra,  Inc.  575 
Madison  Avenue.  New  York.  NY    10022 

D.  (6)      $62,'; 

A.  Charls  K  Wa;.-;er  .\.ssorlates.  Inc.  1730 
Pennsylvania  .^venne  NW  ,  Wa.shln.pton.  DC. 
20006 

B  Ka-itern  Airlines.  Inc.,  10  Rockefeller 
Plazji,  .New  York,  N.Y.  10020. 

D,    !6l     $200 


A  C'harLs  E  WtUker  Associates,  Inc..  1730 
PenrLs\  Ivanla  Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  DC 
20OO6- 

B  E  I  duPunt  de  Nemours,  Wilmington, 
Del    19898 

D     itl)    $150 

A  Charl.'?  E  Walker  Associates.  Inc..  1730 
Pennsylvania  Avenue  NW^,  Washington,  DC. 
2000fl 

B  Fe<leral  National  Mortgage  Association. 
1133  15th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  DC.  20005. 
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A.  Charls  E    Walker  Associates,  Inc..   1730 
Pennsylvania  Avenue  NW.,  Washington.  DC. 

20006 

B.  Ford    Motor    Co  .    The    .American    Road. 
Dearborn.  Mich.  48121. 

D    (61    $185.71. 


A.  Charls  E  Walker  Associates,  Inc  .  1730 
Penn-sylvania  -Avenue  NW.,  Washington.  D.C, 
20006. 

B.  Oenera:  Electric  Co.,  Washington,  DC, 
30006. 

D.    (6)    $22143. 

A.  Charls  E  Walker  Associates,  Inc.,  1730 
Peani=ylvanla  Avenue  NW  ,  Washington,  DC. 

2'.>00('  ' 

B.  General    Motors   Corp.,  General   Motors 

B.dldln..-,  Detroit,  Mich.  48202. 
D     .6i    $150 

A.  Charls  E  W"aiker  Associates.  Inc.,  1730 
Penn.sylvanla  .^venne  NW  .  Washington,  DC. 
20006. 

B  Oeithenna'.  Kinetics,  Inr  .  301  West  In- 
dian .SchCKjl  R^Tad,  Phoenix.  Ariz    85013. 

D.    (6)    $125, 

A.  CharL«  F  Walker  A.s.so<-lat^.  Inc  ,  1730 
Pennsylvania  Avenue  NW  .  Wa.=hlngton,  D.C. 
20006." 

B.  The  G-.xidyear  Tire  and  Rubber  Co..  1800 
K.  Street  NW.!   Washington,  DC,   20006. 

D    (6)  $35.71. 

A  Charls  E  Walker  Associates.  Inc.  1730 
Pennsylvania  Avenue  NW.,  Washlnglon,  D,C. 
20006. 

B.  International  Paper  Co  1620  I  Street, 
Suite  700,  Washington.  DC    30006 

D    (6)  $35.71 


Pennsylvania  Avenue  NW.,  Washington.  DC. 
20O06 " 

B  Procter  and  Gamble,  Cincinnati.  Ohio 
45201. 

D,  (Pi   $3571- 

A  Charls  E  Walker  Associates,  Inc,  1730 
Pennsylvania  Avenue  NW..  Washl:.gton.  DC 
J00o6  ' 

B.  Trans  World  Airlines,  Inc..  605  Third 
Avenue.  New  York.  N.Y.  10016. 

D    I  6)  5200. 


A  CTiarls  E  Walker  A-ss-.x-iates.  Inc  1730 
PennsylvB.Ma  .'>i-.e:nie  NW..  Wa.sh,lntn<.:.,  DC 
20006. 

B.  Laredo  National  Bank  el  al  T,.iredo, 
Tex    78040. 


A  Charts  K  Walker  Associates.  Inc  1730 
Penneylvanla  .Avenue  NW.,  Washington..  D  C 
2000C 

B.  Magma  Power  Co..  631  South  Wltmer 
Street,  Los  Angeles,  Calif.  90017. 

D    (6)  $125. 


A  Charls  E  Walker  A-ssrK-lates.  Inc.  1730 
Pe.TnBylvanla  Avenue  NW  .  Washlryrton,  D.C. 
20006. 

B.  Mcculloch  Oil  Corp  .  10880  ■Wil'Mre 
Boulevard.  Los  Angeles   Calif  90024 

D    ifii  $125 

A  Charl.<;  E  Walker  Associates,  Inc.  1730 
Pennsylvania  Avenue  NW  ,  Washlneton,  DC 
20OOfl 

B  Na'l  .mil  Bankers  A-SfTK-latlon  Suite 
1192.  S»)Uth  Building.  950  L'Enfant  Plaza, 
Waahlngtxm.  D  C   20024 

D.  (6)   $250 

A.  Charls  E  Walker  A&soclates.  Inc.  1730 
Pennsylvania  Avenue  NW  ,  Was!:inrton,  DC 
200O6 

B  National  Steel  Corp  .  2800  Grant  Build- 
ing. Pittsburgh,  Pa    15219. 

D. (6)  $150. 


A  Charl.s  E.  Walker  Associates,  Inc.  1730 
Pennsylvania  Avenue  NW  .  Wa.shlngton.  D.C 
20006.' 

B,  Union  Carbide  Corp.,  270  Park  Avenue 
New  York,  NY.  10017, 

D    (6i   $18571. 

A  Charlf  E  Walker  Asscx-iates,  Inc,  1730 
Pennsylvania  Avenue  NW,.  Washington,  D.C 
20006.' 

B,  Union  Oil  Co  of  California,  461  South 
Boylston,   Los   Angeles,   Calif.  90017. 

D    (6)   $125, 

A  Charls  E  Walker  Assoclatee.  Inc.  1730 
Pennsylvania  Avenue  NW.,  Washington.  D.C 
20006.' 

B.  United  Air  Llr.es,  Inc.,  P.O.  Bex  CeiOC, 
Ciiicago,  111.  60666. 

D,  i6j  $200. 

A.  Chari-s  E  Walker  AssoclateB.  Inc.  1730 
Pennsylva.nia  Aven-ie  NW  ,  Washington,  D  C 
20006 

B   United  States  Steel  Corp,,  1625  K  Street 
NW,,  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 
D. (6)  $150 

A.  Charl.^  E  Walker  Associates,  Inc  ,  1730 
Pennsylvania  Avenue  NW..  Washington.  DC 
20006. 

B.  Wheclabrator-Frye.  Inc  ,  299  Park  Av- 
enue. New  York,  N.Y,  10017. 

A,  Thomas  C.  Walker,  Browning-Ferris  In- 
dustries, Inc..  P.O  Box  3151,  Hou.'^ton,  Tex. 
77001. 

D,  (6)  $625      E.  (9)  $606  85. 

A.  Carl  S  Wallace  1800  K  Street  NW  . 
Suite  614.  Washington.  DC,  20006, 

B.  Bipartisan  Committee  on  Absentee  Vot- 
ing. Inc..  1800  K  Street  NW.,  Suite  614.  Wash- 
ington. DC,  20006, 

E   '9  1  sen  01. 

A.  Carl  S.  Wallace.  1800  K  Street  NW  ,  Suite 
614.  Washington,  DC,  20006. 

B.  Purolator,  Inc.,  255  Old  New  Brunswick 
Road,  Plscataway,  N  J.  U8854. 

D     (61    $104  49 


A  Charl.s  E  Walker  Associates.  Inc.  1730 
Permsylvaniii  Avenue  NW,.  Waahlngtor..  D  C. 
20006. 

B.  Owen.s-Illlnols.  Inc.,  Owens-IlUnoLs 
Building,  PO    Box  1035,  Toledo.  Ohio  43666 

D.  (6)  $41.67. 


A.  Charls  E  Walker  A.s.soclates.  Inc  1730 
Pennsvlvanl.'i  Aveiiie  N'W  .  Washington.  D.C 
20006  ' 

B  Pan  .American  World  Airways  Inc.,  Pan 
Aw.  Building.  New  York,  N  Y    10017. 

D      6:   $200 


A  Lionel  L.  Wallenrod,  260  Madison  Ave- 
nue. New  York,  N.Y,  10016 

B  American  Paper  Institute,  Inc.,  260  Mad- 
ison Avenue,  New  York,  N  Y.  10016. 

A  Jack  A,  Waller.  1750  New  York  Avenue 
NW.,  Washington,  DC    20006. 

B.  International  Association  of  Fire  Fight- 
ers, 1750  New  York  Avenue  NW'..  Washington, 
D  C,  20006. 

D,   i6)    $7,298.28. 

A,  Charle.=  S,  ■Wal=h  918  16th  Street  NW., 
\Vashlngt.on.  DC    20006. 

B,  National  Cable  Television  Association, 
Inc  ,  918  16th  Street  NW..  Washington,  D.C. 
20006, 

D.  (6)   S.900.     E,  (9)   $10. 

A  J,  W  Walsh,  Brotherhood  of  Railroad 
Slenalmen.  40O  First  Street  NW..  Washington, 
DC.  20001. 

B.  Brotherhood  of  Railroad  Signalmen,  601 
West  Golf  Road,  Mount  Prospect,  HI.  60056 

D.  (6)  $350. 


A.  Charls  E.  Walker  Associates,  Inc,   1730 


A.  .Man  S  Ward.  805  15th  Street  NW.,  Suite 
500.  Washington,  D.C.  20005. 


B  Baker  Hostetler,  Frost  &  Towers,  805 
:5th  Street  KW..  Suite  500,  Washington.  DC 
20005  'for  The  Soap  and  Detergent  Associa- 
tion, 475  Park  Avenue  South  at  32d  Street, 
New  York,  N.Y.  100161  . 

D.  iSl  $87.50, 

A  Carol  Ann  Ward.  490  L'Enfant  Piaaa 
Ea=t   SW     Suite  3206.  Wa-shlngton.  D  C   20024 

B  National  Federation  of  Independent 
Bu.^iness.  490  L'Enfant  Plaza  East  SW  Suite 
3206.  Washington.  DC   30024. 

D.  I  61   $400, 

A.  Jack  Ware.  2101  L  Street  MV.,  Washing- 
ton, D.C-  20037 

B,  .American  Petroleum  Institute  210.  ^ 
Street  NW,.   Washington.  DC,  20037, 

D.  (6)  $2,260,    E.  (9)  $327. 

A.  Michael  O  Ware,  1776  F  Street  NW.. 
Washington,  DC.  20006. 

B  National  Association  of  Manufacturers, 
•776  F  Street  N"W.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

D.  (6:  $625.     E.  (9)  $3. 

A,  Peter  F.  Warker,  TRW,  Inc.,  2030  M 
Street  NW,.  Washington,  DC.  30036, 

B.  TRW.  Inc.,  23555  Euclid  Avenue,  Cleve- 
land, Ohio  44117. 

D,  (61  $350.     E    1 9)  $55. 

A.  Washington  Board  of  Realtors,  1511  K 
Street  NAV..  No.  439.  Washington,  D.C.  20005. 

A.  Washington  Research  Project  Action 
Council.  1520  New  Hampshire  Avenue  NW  , 
Washington,  DC   20036. 

D.    (6)    $2,150.     E.   {91    $1,760.89. 

A.  Robert  B.  Washington.  Jr..  Danzansky, 
Dlckev,  Tydlngs,  Quint  &  Gordon,  1130  Con- 
necticut "Avenue     NW.,     Washington,     D.C. 

20036. 

B  Potomac  Electric  Power  Co.,  1900  Penn- 
sylvania Avenue  NW„  Washington,  DC. 
20006;  Danzansky,  Dickey.  Tydlngs.  Quint  & 
Gordon,  1120  Connecticut  Avenue  NW., 
Washington,  DC,  20036 

D    (6)  $88.84.     E.  i9i  $8834. 

A  J  Wesley  Watklns  III,  2030  M  Street 
NW.,  Washington.  DC.  20036. 

B,  Common  Cause.  2030  M  Street  NW.. 
Washington,  DC    20036. 

D    (6)   $3,000. 

A  George  A  Watson.  Suite  800  1612  K 
Street  NAV.,  Washington.  D.C. 

B.  The  Ferroalloys  Association,  16:2  K 
Street  N"W.,  Washington,  DC.  20006. 

E    1 9)  $1,500 

A.  Ralph  J  Watson,  1730  Pennsylvania  Ave- 
nue N~W.,  Washington,  D,C.  20006. 

B.  Rockwell  International   Corp, 
D.  (6)  $400,     E.  (9)  $122.75. 

A.  George  B  Watts,  1155  15th  Street  NW„ 
Washington,  DC.  20005. 

B.  National  Broiler  Council,  1156  15th 
Street  NW..  Washington    DC.  20005, 

D.  (6i   $600, 

A.  Ray  Wax,  c  o  Robert  L.  Meibern,  Rt  S, 
GatesvlUe.  Tex    76528 

B.  National  .Association  of  Parmer  Elected 
Com.mltteemen.  c  o  Robert  L  Melbem.  Rt  8, 
Oatesvllle.  Tex    76528 

E.  (9)  $87.26. 

A.  W,  K-  Weatherspoon.  North  Carolina 
Petroleum  Council,  a  division  of  API  PC, 
Box  167,  Raleigh   N.C   27602 

B.  American  Petroleum  Institute,  210;  L 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  DC    20037 

D     (6'    $340 

A.  Clyde  M  Webber  1325  Mas.sachusetts 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington.  DC.  20005 

B,  American    Federation    of    Government 
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Eiiiployees.  13?6  MmssachuMtM  Avenue  NW., 
Wa.->iilngton,  DC.  20006. 

U      C     $15,087,10.     E.  (9)   $IJ»82  06. 
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.\  rhPeKlore  F  Welhe.  1730  M  Street  NW., 
Wnsfiin^'U.ii.  DC    20036 

B  I.eaK'ljt'  or  VVotnen  Voters  of  the  United 
Sute.s  i'lM  M  Street  NW  ,  Wafhlntgon,  D.C. 
20036  i 

D    (8)    $751.  I 

A    i:>avld  .%!     Wflman.  - 

B  I'he  P^ttriners  Educational  &  Co-Oper- 
atlve  Union  of  America.  PO  Box  39251,  Den- 
ver, Ohio:  1012  14th  Street  N'W  Wiwhlng- 
ton,  DC 

D    i6)    ».i  07:<  84       E    (9)    »46  43. 

A  Joan  Welnstock.  American  Optometrlc 
A.s-sociatlon,  1730  M  Street  NW..  Washington. 
DC    20036 

B  American  Optometrlc  Association,  c  o 
Alvin  Levin.  120  S.  Hanover  Street.  Carlisle, 
Pa     17013. 

n    m    »3«3  42       E    (9)   8366  26. 

A  Welaman,  Celler.  Spett.  Modltn.  Wert- 
helmer  &  Schlealnt<er,  1025  Connecticut  Av- 
enue NW  ,  Suite  St  ID    Washlti<ton,  D.C.  20036. 

B  Natlonft!  Foot  ball  l,e(i»:':e  Players  A«6o- 
ctallon.  13no  Connecticut  AvonueNW.  Waah- 
In^ton.  D  C    20():(6 

O     I'll    112,000 


A  Welaman,  Celler.  Spett,  ModUn.  Wert- 
helmor  *  3<-hIes:nf?er.  i02.S  Connecticut  Av- 
enue NW  .  Suite  9!"    WiiMhln.'ton,  DC.  20fi36 

B  P  S  SeyriMur-Heath  :i< (94  A  Panorama 
R.)ad    Riverside.  Calif.  92609. 

D     i6)    $250 


A  Morton  N  Welaa.  66  Broad  Street.  New 
York.  N  Y    10004 

B  National  Security  Traders  Association. 
Inc     55  Broad  Street.  New  York.  N.Y.  10004. 

D    181    »1,500 

A  Paul  S  Weller.  Jr.,  1129  20th  Street  NW  , 
Washington.  DC    20038 

B  National  Council  of  Parmer  Coopera- 
tives, 1 129  20th  Street  NW  ,  Wa.<?hlngton.  D.C. 

D    1 61    »e.040.      E.   (9)    $188 

A  I'arol  Werner.  706  Seventh  Street  SE.. 
Wa.shlnKton,  D  C    20003 

B  National  Abortion  Rights  Action  League. 
706  Seventh  Street  SE .  Washington,  r  C 
20003. 

n    (6)   $3,461  52 

A  Fred  M  Werthelmer.  2030  M  Street  KW., 
Washington    DC    20036 

B  Common  Cause,  3030  M  Street  NW . 
Washington.  DC    20036 

D    (e)   $8,260      E    (9)    $13339 

\  West  Merlco  Vegetable  Distributors  As- 
sociation, P  O   Box  848,  Nogales.  Ariz  86621 

F.    .  9  I   .J.'SOr) 

A  Harry  H  V\..t 'mv  III.  1626  I  Street  NW., 
Suite    H'  -,     \Vu    '  :     ,••      ,.    nc     20006 

B  ,'^'  ne>.:is  ['.i;  .T  Co  ,  150  East  42d  Street 
New  York,  N  Y   1(X»17. 

D    (8)   $750       E    (9)  $460 

A  Harvey  J  Wexler,  Continental  Airlines. 
Inc  ,  1026  Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, DC   20036 

B.  Continental  Airlines.  Inc  ,  International 
Airport,  Los  Angeles.  Calif.  90009. 

D    (6)  $200.     E    (9)  $113.42 


.\     Brian   B    Whalen.   401    North   Michigan 

Aveinie.  ChlcaRo   111    6O6II 

B    International   Harvester  Co..  401    North 
Michigan  Avenue,  Chicago.  Ill   80611 

D    (6)   $1,250      E.   (9)    $3.91731 

A  Clyde  A    Wheeler.  Jr..  1800  K  Street  NW 
Su'te  820    W.i3hlngton,  DC.  20006. 


B  Sun  OU  Co  .  240  Radnor  Chester  Road 
St   Davids.  Pa    19087 

D.  (6)  $10,000.     E.  (9)  $2,125. 

A.  Edwin  M.  Wheeler,  1015  18th  Street  NW., 
Washington.  DC  20036 

B  The  FertUlzer  Institute,  1016  18th  Street 
NW  ,  Washington.  DC.  20036. 

E.  (9)  $25. 

A.  Wheeler,  Van  Sickle,  Anderson.  Nomum 
&    Harvey.    26    West    Main    Street,    Mmjitmn^ 
Wis   63703 

B  Marshall  &  Ilsley  Bank,  770  North  Water 
Street.  Milwaukee.  Wis   53202. 

A  White  &  Ca.se,  1747  Pennsylvania  Avenue 
NW  .  Washington.  DC   20006. 

B.  North  American  Car  Corp  ,  222  South 
Riverside  Plaza,  Chicago.  III.  60606 


A  iv.r.iiid  F  White.  1616  H  Street  NW . 
Washington,  DC.  20006 

B,  American  Retail  F>ederatlon.  1616  H 
Street  NW  ,  Washington,  DC,  20006 

D.  (6)  $1,000.     E    (91  $110. 

A.  John  C.  White.  1101  17th  Street.  NW,. 
No.   1008.  Washington,  DC.  10036. 

B.  Private  Truck  Council  of  America  Inc  , 
1101  17th  Street  NW.,  No.  1008,  Washington 
DC.  20036 


A.  John  S.  White.  Marathon  Oil  Co..  1825 
I  Street  NW  ,  Suite  420,  Washington  D  C 
20006 

B.  Marathon  OU  Co..  Plndlay,  Ohio  46840 
E    (9)  $479.36. 

A.  Douglas  Whltlock  II,  1660  L  Street  NW., 
Suite  612,  Washington.  DC    20036, 

B.  Zaie  Corp  ,  1660  L  Street  NW.,  No.  613, 
Washington,  DC    30036. 

D. (6)  $600      E    (9)  $150 


A  Leonard  M  WlckllJTe,  1620  t  Street  NW  , 
Suite  615,  Washington.  D  C  20005. 

B.  California  Railroad  Association,  Uth 
and  L  Building.  Sacramento,  Calif.  96814 

D    (6)   $9,625  03       E    i9)   $1,680  73 

A  Richard  J  Wlechmann,  260  Madison 
Avenue,  New  York,  NY,  10016, 

B.  American  Paper  Institute,  260  MadUon 
Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y.  10016. 

E.  (9)  $101  96 

A,  Thomas  D    Wilcox.  919  18th  Street  NW 
Washington.  DC,  30006 

B,  National  Association  of  Stevedores.  919 
18th  Street  NW,.  Washington,  DC.  30006. 

A.  Patricia  B  Wild.  Economics  Uiboratory, 
Inc.,  4  Corporate  Park  Drive.  White  Plains 
NY    10604 

B  Economics  Laboratory  Inc  .  Osborn 
Building,  St.  Paul,  Minn  66102 

D    (6)   $1,000      E    (9)   $426.90. 

A.  Wilkinson.  Cragun  8e  Barker,  1735  New 
York  Avenue  NW  .  Washington,  DC.  20006 

B  American  Society  of  Travel  Agents.  Inc  , 
711   Fifth  Avenue.  New  York.  NY    10022 

E.   (9)   $1,16392. 

A.  Wilkinson,  Cragun  &  Barker,  1735  New 
York  Avenue  NW  ,  Washington,  DC   20006 

B  Arapahoe  Tribe  of  Indians.  Fort  Wash- 
akie. Wyo. 

E.  (9)  $100,26, 


A  Wilkinson.  Cragun  A-  Barker,  1735  New- 
York  Avenue  NW  ,  Washington,  DC,  20006 

B,  Association  of  Data  Processing  Service 
Organizations.  Inc  .  420  Lexington  Avenue 
New  York,  NY.  10017. 

A  Wilkinson,  CraK^n  &  Barke.-.  ITI,".  New 
York  Avenue  NW  .  Wa-shlnRton.  DC    20006 

B  Bonneville  International  Corp  Suite 
2100.  36  South  State  Street,  Salt  Lake  Cltv 
Utah,  '' 

E.  (9)  $244  4: 


A  Wilkinson  Crag-jn  A  Barker,  1735  New 
York  Avenue  NW  .  Washington.  DC.  20006 

B    BrlK-ham  Yn.;ng  Urilversltv,  I»rovo   Utah. 
E    [Ol  $31.86, 

A  Wilkinson  Cragun  &  Barker,  17.35  New 
York  Avenue  NW  .  Washington,  DC   20006 

B  College  Placement  Council,  Inc.,  65  East 
Elizabeth  Street,  Bethlehem   Pa 

E    (9)  $28.64. 

A.  Wilkinson,  Cragun  i  Barker,  1736  New 
York   Avenue    NW  ,   Washington.    D.C,   20006 

B  Confederated  Sallsh  &  Kootenai  Tribes 
of  the  Flathead  Reservation    Mont 

E.  (9)  $263J1. 

A  Wilkinson,  Crat^un  *  Barker,  17.S5  New 
York   Avenue   NW     Wa.shlngton.   DC    20006 

B  EsUte  of  Albert  VV  .Smsi:  r  -,  M-g' 
Albert  W  Small.  5803  Oreentree  Road 
Bethesds   Md 

E    (9)   $0.47 

A,  WUklnson.  Cragun  &  Barker.  1735  New 
York    Aven\ie   NW      WR,s*.inKlon     DC    20006 

B  The  Hoopa  Valley  Tribe.  PO,  Box  817 
Hoopa,  Calif  ' 

E    (9)    »48  24 

A  Wilkinson,  Cragun  A  Barker  1 7,^5  New 
York    Avenue    NW  .    Washington     DC     20iK>6 

B.  Independent  Data  Communications 
Manufacturers  A.ssrK-latlon,  Inc,  (IDCMA), 
1736  New  York  Avenue  NW  .  Washlncton' 
D  C   20006 

A  Wilkinson.  Cragun  &  Barker  1735  New 
York    Avenue   NW..   Washington,   DC     20006 

B  Nana  Regional  Corp ,  Inc ,  Box  48 
Kotzebue,  Alaska  99752 

A  Wilkinson,  Cragun  A-  Barker,  1735  New 
York    Avenue   NW  .    Washington,   DC    20006 

B  National  Association  of  Insurance 
Agenta.  Inc  ,  85  John  Street,  New  York  N  Y 
10038 

E    (9)  $379  65, 

A  Wilkinson.  Cragun  A-  Barker.  1735  New 
York    Avenue    NW  ,    Wa,s!n:iKt*>:i,   DC    2(X)06, 

B,  Qulnalelt  Tribe  of  Indian-s,  Taholah 
Wash, 

E   (9)  $113.10. 

A  WilkUison.  Cragun  *  Barker.  1735  New 
York    Avenue   NW  .   Washington,   DC,   20006. 

B  T>ie  Three  Affiliated  Tribes  of  the  Fort 
Bertliold  Re.servatlon.  New  Town    N    Dak 

E.  (9)  $63.94 

A  Williams  Connolly  &  Callfano,  lOOO 
Hill  Building.  Washington.  DC    20006 

B  Benenson  Realty  Co  ,  380  Madison 
Avenue.   New   York.   NY     10017. 

D.   (6)   $170       E,   i&)   $3341 

A  Williams,  Connolly  A-  Callfano,  1000  Hill 
Building,  W'ashlngton.  DC    20006 

B.  The  Coca-Cola  Co,  PO  Draw.-:  1734 
Atlanta,  Qa  30301, 

A  Williams.  Connolly  &  Callfano,  839  17th 
Street   .NW  .  Washington,  DC    20006 

B  Howell  Corp  ,  800  Houston  Natural  Oas 
Building,  Houston,  Tex    77002. 
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A.  Wllllam-s.  C  n.-iolly  i>L:  Ciillfunii  H29  17th 
Street   NW.,  Wa.shlngton.  D  C.  20006 

B.  Pasco.  Inc.,  PC  B.ix  IH77,  En^-lcwoiKl, 
Colo   80110. 

D.  (6)  $770.     E    (9)  $778. 

A.  Wllllani.s,  Connolly  &•  Callfano,  \00Q  Hill 
Building,  Wa.shlngton.  DC   20006 

B  I>flzer,  Inc  .  235  East  42d  Street.  New 
York,  NY    10017 


A  Wltllam,s.  Connolly  k  Callfano,  839  17th 
Street  NW  .  Washington,  DC 

B  tjulntana  Refinery  Co.  PO  Box  33:il. 
Hou.slou.  Tex    77001 


A  Harding  deC.  Williams.  1101  15th  Street 
NW  .    Suite    400,    Washington     DC     20005. 

B.  National  .Savings  A-  Loan  League.  1101 
15th  Street  NW..  Suite  400,  Wa>hington.  D  C. 
20005. 


A  Harry  D  Williams,  1025  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW    No   507.  WashUvton.  D  C   20036 

B.  Ashland  Oil  Inc  ,  PO  Box  391.  Ashland, 
Ky.  41101. 

"d    $500. 

A.  Luclnda  I.  Williams.  1600  South  Eads. 
Arlington,  Va   22202 

B,  FAIR.  3706  Washington  Boulevard,  In- 
dianapolis, Ind 

D     '61    $1,500      E     (9|    $100. 


A     Robert    E     WUllams.    United    Airlines, 
1825  K  Street  NW.,  No.  607.  Washington,  DC. 

20006 

B.  United  Airlines.  P.O.  Box  Of3100   Chicago. 
111.  60666 

D     '6)    » 1.250       E.    (9>    $327 


A  Samuel  M  Winiam.s,  1825  Connecticut 
Aver.-.ie    NW..    Washington.    D  C     20009, 

B  .Manufacturing  Chemists  Association, 
Inc  .  1825  Connecticut  Avenue  NW  .  Wash- 
ington. D  C   20009 

D.   (6)    $1,000      E     (9)    $600. 

A  Wllmer.  Cutler  &  Pickering.  1666  K 
Street    NW  ,   Wa.shlngton,   DC    20006 

B  Business  Roundtable,  888  17th  Street 
NW  ,  Washlntrton,  D  C   20006 

D     1 61    »6'>4  fSO 

A  Wllmer,  Cutler  &  Plckerhuv  1666  K 
Street  NW..  Washington.  DC    20006 

B  Council  for  Responsible  Nutrition.  1225 
Connecticut    Avenue   NW  ,    Washington,   DC, 

20036 

A  Wllmer,  Cutler  A-  Pickering  1666  K 
Street    NW  ,    Wa.shlngton,   DC    200O6 

B  Essential  Oil  Association  RO  East  42d 
Street,  New  York,  N  Y   10017 

E     f91    $1  50 

A  Wllmer,  Cutler  A  Pickering  1668  K 
Street    NW  ,   Wa.shlngton,   DC    20006 

B  Manufacturing  Chemists  A.s,soclatlon. 
Inc  ,  1825  Connecticut  Avenue  NW  .  Wash- 
Ineton.  DC    20009 

D    IB)   $4,626  50      E    f9>   $48 

A  Wllmer  Cutler  A-  Plckerlne.  1666  K 
Street    NW      Washington     DC     20006 

B  Marianas  Political  Status  Commission. 
PO    Box  9777.  Salpan.  Mariana  Islands  96950 

A  Wllmer.  Cutler  A  Ptckerlnc.  1666  K 
Street    NW     Wa.shlnpton,   D  C    20006 

B  on  Investment  Institute,  2500  Dunstan, 
Houston,  Tex    77006 


A,  A,  W  Winter,  P,0.  Box  1677,  Englewood, 
Colo.  80110. 

B.  Pasco,  Inc.,  P.O.  Box  1877,  Englewood, 
Colo.  80110 

A,  Russell  C.  Wlsor,  1600  Rhode  Island 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  National  Rifle  Association  of  America, 
1600  Wiode  Island  Avenue  NW.,  Washington, 
DC.  20036. 

D.  (6)   $624.     E.   (9)  $189.28 

A.  Richard  P.  Wltherall,  702  Majestic  Build- 
ing, Denver,  Colo.  80202. 

B.  Colorado  Railroad  Association.  702  Ma- 
jestic Building.  Denver,  Colo. 

D.  (8)  $1,400.     E.  (9)  $3,200. 

A.  Glenn  P.  Wltte,  1106  Barr  Building, 
Washington,  DC.  20006. 

B.  Internationa]  Association  of  Ice  Cream 
Manufacturers  &  Milk  Industry  Foundation, 
1106  Barr  Building,  Washington,  DC.  20006. 

A.  Prank  R.  Wolf,  1800  North  Kent  Street, 
Suite   1024.  Arlington,  Va.  22209. 

B.  Hall.  EstlU,  Hardwlck,  Gable,  Collings- 
worth &  Nelson,  PC,  1701  Pennsylvania  Ave- 
nue NW.,  Suite  404,  Washington.  DC.  20006. 

E.  (9)  $6. 


A  Dorothv  Wilson.  4201  Cathedral  Avenue 
NW  ,  1205  Fast,  Washington,  DC 

B  Coalition  of  Concerned  Charities,  c  o 
Barbara  J  Washburn.  1T76  F  Street  NW  , 
Was>-,lnpton    DC   20006 

A  R  J  Winchester,  PO  Box  2967.  Hous- 
ton T»x    77001 

B  Pennzon    Co  .   P  O    Box   2967.   Houston. 

Tex  77001 

r)  (P.^    $fl  400      F     f9>    $1  725 

A  Wln,ston  A-  Strawn,  1730  Pennsylvania 
Aveiiue  NW  .  Wa.shlngtnn,  D  C    20006 

B  Gould.  Inc  ,  8550  West  Bryn  Mawr  Ave- 
nue. Chicago.  111.  80631. 

D.   <6)    $180 

A  Winston  A  Strawn.  1730  Pennsylvania 
Avenue  NW..  Washington.  DC    20006 

n  International  Council  of  Shopping  Cen- 
ters, 445  Park  Avenue.  New  York,  NY.  10022. 

D    (6)    $900 


A.  James  E.  Wolf.  The  Trane  Co.,  2020  14th 
Street  North,  Arlington,  Va.  22201 

B.  The  Trane  Co..  3800  Pammel  Creek  Road, 
La  Croase.  Wis.  54601. 

D.  (6)  $600.     E.  (9)  $18.10. 

A.  Sidney  M.   Wolfe,   2000  P   Street   NW , 
Suite  708.  Washington,  DC.  20036 

B.  Health   Research   Group,   2000  P  Street 
NW.,  Suite  708,  Washington,  DC.  20036. 


A.  Nathan  T  Wolkomlr,  1016  16th  Street 
NW  .  Washington.  DC.  20036. 

B.  National  Federation  of  Federal  Employ- 
ees, 1016  16th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  DC. 
20036 

D.    f6)    $9,230.76.     E.   fC)    $489.35. 

A.  Kenneth  D  Wollack.  1341  G  Street.  No. 
908.  Washington,  DC.  20005. 

B.  American  Israel  Public  Affairs  Commit- 
tee. 1341  O  Street,  No  908,  Washington.  DC. 
20005. 

D    (6)   $6,000. 

A  Merle  E  Wood,  10236  Bunker  Ridge 
Road,  Kansas  City.  Mo   64137 

B,  Ewlng  M,  KaufTman,  Marlon  Labora- 
t.orle«.  Inc  .  10236  Bunker  Ridge  Road,  Kan- 
sas Cltv.  Mo   64137, 

D    (6)   $400      E.   (9)   $494.28. 

A.  Merle  E  Wood,  10236  Bunker  Ridge 
Road.  Kansas  City,  Mo.  64137. 

B.  Marlon  Laboratories,  Inc..  10236  Bunker 
Ridge  Road,  Kansas  City,  Mo.  64137. 

D     (6)    $550      E     (91    $670.91. 


B  Rubber  Manufacturers  .\3s0clatl0n,  1901 
Pennjsvlvanla  Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C 
20006.' 

D.  (6)  $6,000, 

A  Wyatt  A  Saltz»teLn,  1300  Wratt  Build- 
ing,  Washington.   DC.    20006. 

B.  American  Business  Press,  Inc.,  205  Eaat 
42d  Street,  New  York,  NY.  10017. 

D.    (6)    $2,250.     E.   (9)    $100. 

A.  Frederick  S.  Wyle,  3  Greenwood  Com- 
mon, Berkeley,  Calif  94708 

B.  Congress  of  Micronesia,  Delegation  to 
the  U.N,  Law  of  the  Sea  Conference,  Caplto; 
Hill,  Salpan,  Mariana  Islands  96960, 

D.  (6)  $500.     E.  (9)   $580 

A.  John  H.  Ylngllng.  1156  15th  Street  NW., 
Suite  701,  Washington,  D.C.  20005 

B  Citibank.  399  Park  Avenue.  New  York, 
N.Y.  10022, 

D.    (6)    $200      E.    (9)    $159.06.  

A.  Kenneth  Young,  815  16th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  DC 

B.  American  Federation  of  Labor  A  Con- 
gress of  Industrial  Organizations.  815  16th 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C, 

D,    (6)    $9,348,40       E.    (9)    $61.26 

A.  Reynolds  Young,  1120  Connecticut  Ave- 
nue NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Amerloan  Bankers  Association,  1120 
Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Washington.  DC. 
20036 

D.  (6)  $376,     E.  (9)  $47  50 

A.  Robert  J.  Young,  Suite  1014,  1025  Con- 
necticut Avenue  NW,,  Washington,  D.C. 
20036. 

B.  Exxon  Corp.,  1251  Avenue  of  the  Amer- 
icas, New  York,  NY. 

E,  (9,)    $155.35. 

A.  Eugene  A  Yourch,  17  Battery  Place 
North.  New  York,  NY.  10004. 

B.  Federation  of  American  Controlled 
Shipping,  17  Battery  Place  North,  New  York, 
N.Y.  10004. 

D.    (61    $100,     E.    (9)    $103,73, 


A,  William  E  Woods,  440  National  Press 
Building,  Washington.  DC    20046 

B.  National  Association  of  Retail  Druggists, 
1  East  Wacker  Drive.  Chicago,  111,  80601, 

D,    (61    $750      E     (9)    $150. 

A,  Perry  W.  Woofter,  2101  L  Street  NW„ 
Washington,  DC.  20037. 

B.  American  Petroleum  Institute,  2101  L 
Street  NW,.  Washington.  DC    20037. 

D     (6)   $3,000      E    (9)    8203  05. 

A.  George  M,  Worden,  Hill  and  Knowltcn, 
Inc.,  1425  K  Street  NW,,  No.  1000,  Washing- 
ton, DC   20005 

B  Hin  and  Knowlton.  Inc  ,  633  Third  Ave- 
nue. New  York.  NY.  10017. 

A.  Edward  E  Wright,  1901  Pennsylvania 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  DC.  20006 


A.  John  Zapp,  1776  K  Street  NW..  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  20006. 

B.  American  Medical  Association,  536 
North  Dearborn  Street,  Chicago,  ni.  606 10, 

D.  (6)    $2,400.     E.    (9)    $403, 

A.  Thomas  K.  Zaucha,  1725  I  Street  NW, 
Washington.  D.C.  20006, 

B  National  Association  of  Pood  Chains. 
1725  I  Street  NW  ,   Washington,   DC    20006. 

E.  (9)    $750 

A.  Donald  P.  Zelfang.  1771  N  Street  NW, 
Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B,  National  Association  of  Broadcasters, 
1771   N  Street  NW  ,  Washington,  DC    20036, 

D.    (6)    $3,000.     E.    (9)    $410.73. 


A.  Roger  H,  Zlon,  Resources  Development, 
Inc..  1155  15th  Street  NW.,  Suite  418.  Wash- 
ington. D.C.  20005. 

B.  Citizens  Commission  for  the  Right  To 
Keep  and  Bear  Arms,  1601  lUth  Street  SE., 
Suite  151,  Bellevue,  Wash.  98004. 

D.    (6)    $400.      E.    i%)    $400. 


A.  John  L.  Zorack,  Suite  900,  1800  K  Street 
NW,,  Washington,  DC    20006 

B.  Pan    American   World    Airways,    1800   K 
Street  NW,,  No   900,  Washington,  DC    20006. 

E,    (91    $267,58 


A.  Charles  O.  Zuver,  1120  Connecticut  Ave- 
nue NW,,  Washington.  DC    20036, 

B.  American  Bankers  Association.  1120 
Connecticut  Avenue  NW  .  Washington,  D  C, 
20036 

D,    16      $5,000      E     (9)    $142  14. 
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•All   alphanumeric  characters  and   monetary  amounts   refer  to  rwrelpt*  and  expenditures  on   puiro  2,    puratrrar  : -:    \<  «n  1    F 
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tlif   V 


The  luiowiiig  reports  for  the  fourth  calendar  quarter  of  1975  were  recfiTed  too  late  to  be  Includr 
for  that  quarter: 


il   in  t]ic  pMhlisliOfi   rr-pr.rt.<( 


F!iE  Ont  Cfr   Wtth  the  SrcRTTABT  or  the  senate  anb  Pn.E  Two  Copies  Wmi    im.  Clerk  or  the  House  or  Rn  i  t   >:n;  ,  .i.  t.s 
This  page  (page  1)  ia  designed  to  supply  Identifying  data;  and  page  2  (on  the  bade  of  thla  page)  deals  with  financial  daU.  t 

Purr  AS-  "X"  Br:  rw  the  Appxopriate  Letter  or  Picdre  in  the  Box  at  the  Right  or  the  "Report"  Heading  Below: 
KEiuBT  ("Registration") :  To  "register."  place  an  "X"  below  the  letter  "P"  and  fill  out  page  1  only. 


Pre:  im  i*.-  kr 


flgure.     FlU 

bered  as  page 

accomplish  compliance  ivlth  all  quarterly  reporting  requirements  of  the  Act. 


.k.ort:  To  indicate  which  one  of  the  four  calendar  quarters  Is  covered  by  this  Report,  place  an  "X"  below  the  approorlate 
MU  out  both  page  1  and  page  2  and  as  many  additional  pages  as  may  be  required.     The  first  additional  page  should  be  num 
page    3.    and  the  rest  of  such  pages  should  be    ■4. "  "6."  "6.  '  etc.     Preparation  and  filing  In  accordance  with  Instructions  will 


1< 


REPORT 

PURSTTANT    TO    rEDERAL    REOtTLATION    OF    LOBBTINO    ACT 


V 

\ 

'-i  '     •'J 

:kk 

1st 

2d 

3d    1    4*!. 

•  M.-i 

rk  one  square  only)     | 

i  If 


Note  ON  Iim*  "A'V-(a)  In  Oeneeai,.    This  "Report"  form  may  be  used  by  either  an  organization  or  an  Individual,  as  fon.ws 
(1)      Employee   .—To  file  as  an  "employee",  state  (In  Item  "B ")   the  name,  address,  and  nature  of  business  of  the  "en    ,,  v,- 

fi^SJa'alpor'tL  r-lmpfoy*^"  )'"''  "^  °'  P"""'  "'*"°°'  '^'-  P**""""  ^'^  -^'"^'**^  »^^"  '""'^^-''  °^  •"«^^'""-  ^-y  Jo^-  in 
(il)    "Employer". — To  file  as  an  "employer",  write  "None"  In  answer  to  Item  "B". 
Separate  R«a«oHT8.     An  agent  or  employee  should  not  attempt  to  combine  his  Report  with  the  employers  Reoorf 

*   medTiThe^VageiftVoV'e^p.oy'ees""'  ""'"  """"''"'  ''''"'"'  '^'^  "^^  ''°'  ""*^"*  °'  '^^  requirement  mere^^?  because  Reports   are 
^"fllJJ^nheU  employers*'  '^^  ''''*'  """"^  °"  '"^"'^^  ^"^^^  ""^  *"*  ''°'  ""''"*'  °'  *^''  '•*^ "''•«'" •'"^  """"'y  because  R.  p.  ru  are 


<b) 


A    Organization  or  Individual  Filing: 

State  name,  address,  and  nature  of  business. 


2.  If  this  Report  is  for  an  Employer,  lUt  names  of  agenU  or  emyloye'T. 
who  will  file  Reports  for  this  Quarter. 


>t,at  ^  T^  ^,  —^'^J^'  ^y  ^Oents  or  Employees.  An  employee  la  to  file,  each  quarter,  as  many  Reports  as  he  has  emDlovers  exceot 
^.^  J^  r  tH  P*"'<="^*^  undertaking  Is  Jointly  financed  by  a  group  of  employers,  the  group  U  to  be  cm^Mder^  a.  o "  ^ployt^'b^ril 
members  of  the  group  are  to  be  named,  and  the  contribution  of  each  member  Is  to  be  specified;  (b)  U  the  work  Is  done  iT^e  l^;*«i.t  of 
one  person  but  payment  therefor  U  made  by  another,  a  single  Report-naming  both  pe^ns  as  "employee "-Is  to  be  flU  eSh  q^r 

B.  Employer— State  name,  address,  and  nature  of  business.     If  there  U  no  employer,  write  "None." 


Note  on  Item  -C".— (a)   The  expression  "In  connection  with  legislative  Interests."  as  used  in  this  Reoort  means  "in  connAotinn  w.fH 
a comptlng,  directly  or  Indirectly,  to  Influence  the  passage  or  defeat  of  legislation."     "The  term  'leglsVaU^-'mii^m^s  resol^^foS^ aLTnd 

rrj"ctTfr.rb^;?5fer°sru^?^ir302^reT'"' "'  '^"'^'•^  "^ ""''''  ^"""^ "'  ^°'^^*^'  '^'  ''"'''''^ "'''  othe?r;te;Thrchra\T'?^; 

Act  lrVre^^^rZZT.T'p\e]^^^^^^^^^^^^^  ^"«'"^"'«  ^'^^-^-  -sanitations  and  Individuals  subject  to  t.e  I.oM,v..g 

^ecell^ell  t'Z'.^ST.nt^^.T,  o^"vre"V?o^Lrt^^n'^:ltV■SS^r^l?r.il"  '""^  "^^  °^  ^"^  '^'''^-  ^^  ^  ^  ^^^^  ^^^  ^^^ 


C 


I.EGisLATrvE  Interests,  and  Publications  In  connection  therewith: 


I  State  approximately  how  long  leglsla- 
Uve  Interests  are  to  continue.  If  receipts 
and  expenditures  in  connection  with 
legislative  Interests  have  terminated, 
place  an  "X"  In  the  box  at  the 
left,  so  that  this  Ofllce  will  no 
longer  expect  to  receive  Reports. 


2.  State  the  general  legislative  Interests  of 
the  person  filing  and  set  forth  the  upeciflc 
legislative  Interests  by  reciting:  (a)  Short 
titles  of  statutes  and  bills;  (b)  House  and 
Senate  numbers  of  bills,  where  known;  (c) 
citations  of  statutes,  where  known;  (d) 
whether  for  or  against  such  statutes  and 
bUls. 


3.  In  the  case  of  those  publication!  whldi  the 
person  filing  has  caused  to  be  lamed  or  dis- 
tributed In  connection  with  legislative  In- 
terests, set  forth:  (a)  Description,  (b)  quan- 
tity distributed;  (c)  date  of  dUtrlbutlon.  (d) 
name  of  printer  or  publisher  (If  publications 
were  paid  for  by  person  filing) 
donor  (if  publications  were  rt 
gift). 


(Answer  Items  1.  2.  and  3  In  the  space  below.    Attach  additional  pages  if  more  space  Is  needed) 


;..LL'expe"ns«" wlll''Si"S  iTo? JnTl?''°''^  '^^  '"^^^  ^  "Quarterly"  Report,  state  below  what  the  nature  and  amour. 


omblne  a    Preliminary"  Report   (RegUtratlon)    with  a  "Quarterly"  Report.^ 


irf    ;ir-!i  :- 

Is   x.<   be. 
:'.einpt    to 


COCIKS    VVl  Til     1  HK    ('!  KPK 


AFPiDAvrr 

[Omitted  In  printing] 

PAGE  !•< 

:hk  House  or  Representativks: 
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S    A:-toTS  Equity   .'^s.soclat ;o:i,   1500  Broad- 
wn;. .  .New  York,  N.V.  100^6. 

D.    (6)    $2,600       E     i9l     $2  500. 


•l    ■■•I    CIO  ^:a^lllme  Com.'ulttee.  100  In- 
c.  i:.!i  .^•.f■:.^;l•  NW  ,  Washington.  D.C.  20001. 
U    (0)    $3,&LiU      E-    i9)    $3,440.17. 

A.  Air  Traffic  Control  .'V.ssixjatlon,  Suite 
409.  ARBA  Building.  525  School  Street  SW., 
Washington.  DC    20024. 

A  -■-.:  :  raiL^pe-rt  Association  o'  America. 
1709  New  York  .^venue  NW  .  Wa,shlngton. 
D.C.  20006. 

D.  i6)    $11,030.33.     E.   (9)    $::,030.33 

A.  Alaskan  Arctic  Oas  Pijic:i:ie  Co  .  PC 
Box  979.  Alaska  Mutual  Bnuk  Building. 
Anchorage,  Alaska  99510. 

E.  (9)  $8,425. 

A.  Roger  D  h:i:\n,  :^'57  E  .'^trf-et  NW,,  Wash- 
ington, DC. 

B.  The  Associated  Oei:iera:  Contractors  of 
America.  1957  E  .street  NW  ,  Washington, 
DC.  20000 


A.  American  .As.soclatlon  of  University 
Women,  2401  Virginia  Avenue  NW  ,  Wash- 
ington. D.C.  20037. 

D.   (6)    $180.     E     (9)    $21,231  81. 


A.    American    Cancer    Society. 
Avenue,   New   York    NY.    10017, 
E    (9)  $13,764  02 


Third 


A.  American  t  r,  ;1  I.!bert:e.'=  Union,  22  East 
40th  Street.  New  York,  NY     10016. 
D.    (6)    $40.887  28       E.    i  9  i    ,«40.887.28. 


A.  American  Cr.niervatlon  Union,  422  First 
Street  BE  ,  Washington,   DC    20C03. 
D.  (6)  $33,30:3  36      E    ,-9)   $20,282.50 

A.  American   Dental   Association,   211   East 
Chicago  Avenue.  Chicago,  111.  60611. 
D.   (6)    $7,458  38      E      3)    $7,458.38. 

.^    .^merlcan  Honey  Producers  Association, 
P  O    Box  368.  Mlnco,  Okla    73059. 

D     (6)    $19,648  35.     E     (9)    $21,832.96 


A   '\\:o  .^merl,  .n  Humane  Association,  P  O 
h  .X  :2',6,  Denver,  Colo    80201. 
E.  (9)   $1,824. 


.*.    .A.merlcan   Institute  of  Merchant  Shlp- 
p'.r.^.    1 625   K   Street  NW.,   Washington,   D.C 

20(X)C 

I-     '9)   $2,811,55, 

A   Aa.erican  International  Group,  Inc.,  102 
Maiden  Lane.  New   York,  NY.  10005. 
K    i9)   $1,973. 


A    American  Israel  Public  Affairs  Commlt- 
t-ee,  ::i4:   G  Street  NW  ,  No.  908    Washlnston 

DC   2OO05 

D    i6t    ?4r^.!72  70      E     i9)    $45,059.49. 


A  Amfrlcan  OpUimetrlc  Association,  c/o 
A!v;n  Levin.  O  D  .  120  South  Hanover  Street. 
Carlisle.  Pa.  17013. 

D    (6i    $1. 550, 84    E.   (9i    $1,556.84. 

A  American  Paratranslt  Institute.  6822 
MlndeMo  Street,  Coral  Gables.  Fla. 

D    n')   $2,020.     E    (9)   $960. 


A  P  e  .American  Waterways  Operators, 
In-  :»^oo  Wilson  Boulevard,  Suite  1101, 
Ar:inp?on,  Va    22209. 

D     (6)    $1,749 

.*.  M.  rrls  J  Amltay,  1341  O  Street,  No. 
908    Wa.shington.  DC.  20005. 


B.  American  Israel  Public  AHairs  Commit- 
tee, 1341  O  Street,  No.  908,  Washington,  D.C. 
20005. 

D     i6i    $5,250. 

A.  Scott  O.  Anderson,  11800  Sunrise  Valley 
Drive,  Reston.  Va.  22091. 

B  Burlington  Northern,  Inc.,  176  East 
Fifth  Street,  St.  Paul.  Minn.  55101 

D    i6)   $3,000.    E.  (9)   $1,081.36. 


A.  William  c  Anderson,  American  Farm 
Bureau  Federation,  425  13th  Street  NW.. 
Wash!ngl.ou,  DC, 

B    American  Farm  Bureau  Federation,  225 
Touhy  Avenue,  Park  Ridge.  111. 
D    ^,6)  $2,688.     E.  (9)  »n3. 

A  Robert  E  A:isheles,  Suite  906,  1025 
Ccjnnectlcut  Avenue  NW..  Washington,  D,C, 
20036. 

B.  CITC    Ind\i.strles,   Inc., 
Nf'A-  York,  NY.  10016. 

D,  i6)   $200.      E,  (9)   $23. 


1    Park   Avenue, 


A.  Apro  Oi:  Corp.  1700  Houston  Natural 
Gas  Building,  Houston,  Tex.  77002. 

E    t9)   $157.41. 

A  Roy  A  -Archibald,  National  Education 
.Association,  1705  Murchlson  Drive,  Burlln- 
game,  Calif    94010. 

B.  National  Education  Association,  1201 
16th   Street   NW..   Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)  $3,086.20.     E.  (Q)  $100. 

A  Fred  Arni-strong,  1957  E  Street  NW., 
Washington.  DC.  20006. 

B  TliC  Associated  General  Contractors  of 
.America.  1957  E  Street  NW.,  Washington. 
DC    2000C. 

A,  Carl  F  Ar:;old,  1100  Connecticut  Ave- 
nue N'W,,  Washington,  DC.  20036. 

B,  American  Petroleum  Institute,  2101  L 
Street  NW,,  Washington,  DC.  20037. 

D    (61    $7,500, 


A  .Arnold  &  Porter,  1229  19th  Street  NW.. 
Washington,  D.C,  20036. 

B,  Comml.ssloner  of  Baseball,  15  West  51st 
Street,  New  York,  NY.  10019. 

E    (9)   $47, 


A  Arnold  <t  Porter,  1229  19th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  DC.  20036. 

B  Recording  Industry  Association  of 
America.  Inc.  1  East  57th  Street,  New  York, 
NY.  10022 

D,  i6)  $18,750.     E.  (9)  $1,864.65. 

A.  Arnold  &  Porter,  1229  19th  Street  NW., 
Wa.sh!ngton.  DC.  20036. 

B  State  Farm  Mutual  Automobile  Instir- 
aiice  Co.,  1  State  Farm  Plaza,  Bloomlngton, 
111,  61701, 

D    (6i  $2,836      E.  (9)  $88. 


A.  Leoiiard  Arrow,  Room  731,  1346  Con- 
necticut Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  DC. 
20036. 

B  Environmental  Action.  Floom  731,  1346 
Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
20036. 

D    (6)  $1,846.15. 

A  Jear.  Arthurs.  4023  25th  Road  North, 
ArUngton,  Va  ,  22207. 

B  Socletv  of  Military  Widows,  Box  254, 
Coronado,  Calif   92118. 

D     I  6  1    $600 

A  Joseph  Ashooh.  1957  i_  Street  NW . 
Wa-sh'ngton,  DC    2O0O6 

B.  The  .Associated  Genera!  Contractors  of 
Amer;ca,  1957  F  Street  NW ,  Washington. 
DC.  20006. 


A.  The  As&oclated  General  Contractors  of 
America.  1957  E  Street  NW.,  Washington. 
D.C.  20006. 


A,  Associated  Railroads  of  New  Jersey, 
Pennsyr.  anla  Station,  Raymond  Plaza. 
Newark,  NJ.  07102. 

D.    (6)   $105.     E.    (9)   $209.40. 


A,  .Association  lor  the  Advancement  of  In- 
vention and  Innovation.  Suite  301,  1911  Jef- 
ferson Davis  Highway,   Arlington,   Va.  22202, 

U,      6i    $257,      E     )9i    $1,562.11. 

A,   .Association    of    Oil    Pipe   Lines,    1725    K 
Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 
E,    .9;   $510. 


A    The   Authors   League   of   America,   Inc. 
234  Wpst  44th   Street,  New  York,  NY,  10G36, 
D,    16)    $458  14.      E.    i9:    $458.14. 

-A,  Richard  E  .Ayre^.  524  C  Street  SE.. 
Washington.  D.C.  2000S. 

B.  Environmental  Policy  Center,  324  C 
Street  SE..  Washington.  D.C.  20003. 

D.    (6)   $3,486 

A,  Georee  F  Bailey  Jr  ,  P  O  Box  21.  Mont- 
gomery, Aia    36101, 

B.  Alabama  Railroad  Association.  P.O.  Box 
21,  Montgomery,  Ala   36101. 

D,    >6      J196,      E     i9j    $424.59. 

A,  Markham  Ball,  Kenneth  I.  Schaner.  815 
Connecticut  .Avenue  NW  Washington  D  C 
20006, 

B  Leva,  Hawes,  Symington,  Martin  & 
Oppenhelmer  i  Fcr  .American  Relief  Everv- 
where.  Incl,  600  First  Avenue,  New  Yo.'k, 
N  Y. 

D,   (6\   $1,490.17,     E    (9)   $50. 

A.  Tom  Barlow,  Room  731.  1346  Connecti- 
cut  Avenue  NW..   Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  En\-lron.mental  Action  Room  731,  1346 
Connecticut  Avenue  N'W.,  Washington,  D  C. 
20036. 

A.  Joseph  Baroody.  1100  17th  Street  NW„ 
Washington    DC 

B,  Credit  Union  National  Association,  Inc., 
1617   Sherman  A\enue,   Madison.   Wis. 

D.    (6i   $300-     E.    (91   $150 

A.  James    C     Barr.    1156    15th    Street    N'W., 

Suite  315.  Wa.shi:igton,  DC    20005, 

B,  National  A.ssoclation  of  Federal  Credit 
Unions,  1156  15th  Street  NW  Suite  315. 
Washington,  DC    20O05 

D      16)    $390       E      r91    S;i7  50. 

A.  Richard  L.  Barr,  620  Capital  City  Bank 
Building,   Dec   Moines,    Iowa   60309 

B,  Iowa  Railway  Association,  620  Capital 
City  Bank  BuUdlng,  Dee  Moines.  Iowa  50309. 

E    (9)  $994.36. 

A.  Roger  V.  Barth,  1140  Connecticut  Ave- 
nue NW.,  Suite  412,  Washington,  DC.  20036. 

B.  American  Association  of  Clinical  Chem- 
ists, 1725  K  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
20006 

A.  Kenneth  C  Bass  m,  Reasoner,  Davis  & 
Vinson.  800  17th  Street  KW..  Washington, 
D.C.  20006. 

B.  Alaska  Federation  of  Natives,  Inc.,  670 
West  Flreweed  Lane,  Anchorage,  Alaska 
99503. 

D.  (6)  $1,100 

A.  Davis  M,  Batson,  1155  15th  Street  NW., 
Suite  611,   Washington,   DC.   20005. 

B.  Ethyl  Corp.,  1165  15th  Street  NW..  Suite 
611,   Washington,   D.C.  20005. 

D.  (6)  $1,200. 
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A  Daiuei  S  Bedell,  Un!tt»<l  Antomoblle. 
Aerospaoe  &  AkjrlruUur&l  Impleineut  Work- 
ers I'f  Aii'.er!  a  UAW).  Washington  Office. 
112ri  iS'h  street  NW  .  8ult«s  600,  Washington, 
DC    200115 

B  International  Union.  United  Automo- 
bile. .Aerospace  &  Agricultural  Implement 
Workers  of  America.  (UAW).  8000  East  Jef- 
ferwii    Avenue,    Detroit,    Mich     48214 

n    ip"  ji-'^'-ot;      r.    (Op   $876,86. 


A       W.ii,-*. 


Fv-.-f-'t     B«.!S      po     Box    1718. 


A  Larry  Blanchard,  1730  Rhode  Island 
Avenie  NW  ,  Washington.  DC,  20036, 

B  Credit  Union  National  Association,  Inc.. 
1617  Sherman   Avenue,  Madison,  Wis, 

D    (6)    H.142.     E,    (9)    $207  10. 


A.  Boasberg.  Hewes,  Flnlcelsteln  &  Klores. 
122,")  lf)th  Street  NW  .  Washington.  D  C.  20036, 

B  National  Board  of  Young  Men's  Chris- 
tian Associations.  291  Broadway,  New  York, 
NY    10007. 

D,  (6)  $12.94483,  | 

A  Mark  Borlnsky.  810  18th  Street  NW.. 
Wftshlngton.  DC  20006 

B  National  Council  to  Control  Handguns. 
810  18th  Street  NW,.  Washington,  DC,  20006. 


A,  William  W  Brackett.  Alaskan  Arctic 
Oaa  Study  Co.  1730  Pennsylvania  Avenue 
N'W,.  Suite  230.  Washlrgton.  DC,  20006 

B,  Alaskan  Arctic  Oas  Study  Co..  P,0  Box 
979,  Alaska  Mutual  Bank  Building.  Anchor- 
ii»?e,  Alaska  99510. 

D    (6)  $4,600      E.  (9)  $100. 


.\  (.itne  M  Bradley.  866  L'Enfant  Plau 
North  SW,,  Washington.  DC,  20024, 

B,  The  Boeing  Co  .  P,0  Box  3707,  Seattle. 
Wash.  98124. 

D,  (6)  $660.     E   (9)  $833. 

A  iiobert  M,  Brandon,  133  C  Street  BE., 
Washington.   DC,   20003 

B,  Public  Citizens  Tax  Reform  Research 
Group,  133  C  Street  SE  .  Washington.  D.C. 
20003. 

D    (6)  $1,000. 

A.  Bregman.  Abell.  Solter  &  Kay,  1900  L 
Street    NW..    Suite    610.    Washington,    DC. 

2omf- 

U  Tl,f>  .Mr  Transport  Association  of  Amer- 
ica, 1709  New  York  Avenue  NW  Washlng- 
Um   D  C,  20006. 

E.  I9i   $40, 

-A  Ure^-man,  Abell,  Bolter  &  Kay.  1900  L 
et-eet    NW  .    Suite    610.    Washington.    D.C. 

20030 

B  Avl.s  Rerit-a-Ci\r  Sy.stem,  Inc..  900  Old 
Country   Road,  Oftrden  City.  NY,   11530. 

D    iCi   $1,200       K    (9)  $150 


A  i'.r^-i.'T!!ftn,  A!h-!!,  ^W>lter  *  Kay,  1900  L 
Street  NW    .suite  610.  Wa.shlngton,  DC.  20036, 

B.  I  Kt»  Wa.'ihiiigton  Psychiatric  Society. 
1700  18th  Street  NW,.  Washington,  D.C,  20009. 

D      6)    $1,S00       E,  (9)   $70. 

A  Helen  Breniberg.  4616  South  3l8t  Street. 
Arlington.  Va,  22206, 

B,  Women'.s  Lobby,  Inc.,  1346  Q  Street  SK., 
Wa.ihtngton.  DC.  20003. 

K    (9)    $160.15, 


.\,  Edward  J,  Brenner,  R\ilte  301.  IPII  Jef- 
ferson Davis  Highway,   Arlington,  Va,  22202. 

B.  Association  for  the  Advancement  of  In- 
vention &  Innovation.  Suite  301.  1911  Jeffer- 
son  Davis   Highway.   Arlington.   Va    22202. 

A  Cvrll  F  Brickfield,  Miller,  Singer. 
Ntlchaelson  Brlrkfleld  *  Ralve-!  1909  K  Street 
N'W     Wa.'shlntrton.  DC   20006. 


B.  National  Retired  leachers  AssoclatlOT.. 
AnMrlcan  Association  of  Retired  Persons. 
1909  K  Street  NW  .   Washington.  DC    20006 

E.  (9)  $72, 

A,  BUI  Brier.  1129  20th  Street  NW,.  Wash- 
ington. DC.  20036, 

B,  National  Council  of  Farmer  Cooperatives, 
1129  20th  Street  NW,.  Washington.  DC 

D,   (6)   $2,960.     E.  (9)   $84.4«, 

A.  Brotherhood  of  Railway.  Airline  & 
Steamship  Clerks,  Freight  Handlers  Express 
ii  Station  Employees.  815  16th  Street  NW., 
Washington.  DC    20006 

B,  Brotherhood  of  Railway.  Airline  & 
Steamship  Clerks,  Freight  Handlers.  Express 
&  Station  Employees.  6300  River  Road.  Rose- 
mont,  111,  60018 

D.  (0)  $26,649,88.     K.  (8)  $26,649  88 

A.  Howard  C  Brown,  Jr,  9618  Carriage 
Road.  Kensington,  Md  20796. 

B  Ceiit.ir  Associates,  369  Passaic  Avenue. 
Fairfield.  NJ.  07006. 

D.    (6)    $3,000.     E.    <9)    $617.50. 

A.  Tr»vls  Taylor  Brown,  2626  49th  Street 
NW.,  Washington.  DC. 


A.  O  N  Bufflngton,  1101  17th  Street  NW., 
Suite  700.  Wa-shlngton.  DC.  20036, 

B,  National  Association  of  Real  Estate  In- 
vestment Trusts,  Inc.  1101  17th  Street  NW  . 
Suite  700.  Washington.  DC.  20036 

D.  (6)  $960.     E.  (9)  $20 


A.  David  A.  Bunn.  1211  Connecticut  Ave- 
nue  NW  .   Washington,   DC,  20036, 

B,  The  Hearst  Corp,.  969  Eighth  Avenue. 
New  York.  NY,  10019, 

E.  (9)   $900 

A  David  A.  Bunn.  1211  Connecticut  Ave- 
nue NW  ,  Washington.  D  C  20036. 

B,  Magazine  Publishers  Association.  676 
Lexington  Avenue,  New  York,  NY,   10022. 

E,   (9)  $000. 


A,  J.  J,  Burke.  Jr.,  40  East  Broadway,  Butte, 
Mont.  59701, 

B.  The  Montana  Power  Co,.  Butte.  Mont. 
69701 

E,   (9)  $12663 

A.  John  P,  Buscher,  1780  Rhode  Island 
Avenue  NW,,  Washington.  DC,  20036, 

B  Brown  it  Root,  Inc.,  4100  Clinton  Drive. 
Houston.  Tex.  77001. 

D.  (8)  $1,000.     E.  (8)  $443.38. 

A.  CapUn  &  Drysdale,  1101  17th  Street  NW  . 
Suite  1100,  Washington,  D  C  20036 

B.  Aetna  Life  &  Casualty.  15!  Fajrolngton 
Avenue.  Hartford.  Conn.  06116:    >;t   al. 

D     (6)  $31,086.     E.    (9)  $739 


.A  Chapln  Carpenter.  Jr..  Magazine  Pub- 
lishers Association,  Inc..  1629  K  Street  NW., 
No  603.  Washington.  DC.  20006 

B  Magazine  Publishers  Association.  Inc, 
575  Lexington  Avenue,  New  York.  N.Y.  10022. 

D.    (6)  $1,600.     E.   (9)  $844 

A.  Alfred  Carr.  1201  16th  Street  NW, 
Washington.  D  C.  20036. 

B  National  Education  Association.  1201 
16th  Street  NW..  Washington.   DC.  20036. 

D     (6)  $4.629  30.     E.   (8)  $345  76. 

A  Richard  M.  Carrlgan.  1201  16th  Street 
NW..  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B  National  Education  Association.  1201 
16th  Street  NW.,  Washington.  DC.  20086 

D.    (6)  $4,899.90.     E.    (9)  $30971. 


A    Henry  A    Carrlngton,  1101    l.'ith  Street 
NW.,  Suite  400.  Washington.  D  ( •  20O05 


B  National  Savings  &  Loan  League,  1101 
16th  Street  NW  .  Suite  400  Washlnjjton.  DC. 
20005. 


i9e 


K    Street    NW.. 


A    Charlee  T.  CarroU, 
Washington.  DC  20006 

B.  The  Associated  General  Contractors  of 
America.  1957  E  Street  NW  .  Washington, 
DC.  20006. 

D     (6l  $1,000. 

A.  David  C  Carter.  1156  15th  Street  N'W.. 
Suite  1019.  Washington.  D  C   20O06 

B,  VS.  Beet  Si:*;!"-'  As.*m1h!1o:,,  :  1 56  :,^th 
Street  NW  ,  Wash'.:.K-'.>:'.,  P  < '   J  ■  .,': 

A,  Casey.  Lane  &  Mlttendorf.  815  Connecti- 
cut Avenue  NW..  Washington,  D  C  20006 

B.  Apco  Oil  Corp.,  1700  Hou.ston  Natural 
Oas  Building,  Houston.  Tex,  77002 

D,    (6)  $142  60      E,    (9)  $3.33 

A.  Casey.  La.  i  ,v  Mlttendorf,  816  Connecti- 
cut Avenue  NW  ,  Washington.  D  C 

B.  Arctic  Cias  Study  Co..  1730  Pennsyl- 
vania Avenue.  Waphlngu-in,  DC 

D.    (6)    $5.15J  5':i     E.    (9)    $93Ji7 

A.  Casey.  Lane  &  Mlttendorf.  816  Connecti- 
cut Avenue  NW  ,   Waihlogton.  DC,  20006 

B.  Oulf  InterPtate  Co,.  PO  Box  l&ia. 
Houston.  Tex,  77001. 

D,    (6)   $2,098,75,     E,    (9)    $64  j8 


A.  Casey,  Lane  &  Mlttcndurf,  8:6  Connecti- 
cut Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C,  20006 

B.  Northeast    Energy    C-o,,    PO.    Box    1528. 
Salt  Lake  City,  Utah  84110, 

D.    (6)   $3.736  25      E    (9)    $66  88 


.A.  Casev.  Lane  &  Mlttendorf.  26  Broadwsv, 
New  York!  NY.  10004. 

B.  South  African  Sugar  .A.s.s>_«:latlou.  P.O. 
Box  507.  Durban,  South  Africa 

D.  (6)  $38,000      E.    (9i  $3.982'9 

A  Rita  L  Castle.  1709  New  York  A\p:;\;e 
NW  .  Suite  312.  Washlnuton.  DC    20O<:>6 

B.  The  Organization  of  Plasties  Prtx-esw  rs, 
1709  New  York  Avenue  .NA  .  ^a\ie  312.  Wa-^h- 
Inpton.  DC.  20006. 

A.  Center  for  Public  Financing  of  Elec- 
tions. 201  Massachusetts  Avenue  NTS., 
Washington.  DC   20002 

E.  (9)   $4,132.19. 


A  Ray  B.  Chambers  708  n  Htreft  SE.. 
Washington.  DC. 

B.  The  Bangor  &  Aroosto<ik  Rai:n.>ad.  Nor- 
thern Maine  Junction.  Ban^-   r.  Maine 

D     (6l    $2,000.     E,    (9)   $2  318  04 


A  Ray  B  Chambers,  708  G  Stree'  SE , 
Washm^'ton.  DC 

B  The  Boston  &  Maine  Ralln  ad  Iron 
Horse  Station.  North  Blllerl^a.  Ma.sa. 

D.    (6)    $1,000       E.    (9)    $2.3:804 

A.  Ray  B  Chambers.  7i!8  G  .Street  SE., 
Washington.  DC. 

B,  The  Rock  Island  Rallrosd,  La  .^alle 
Street  Station.  Chicago,  HI. 

D.    (6)   $3,000.      E.    (91    $2  318  04 

A.  Linda  Chavez.  11  Dupont  Circle  NW.. 
Washington.  D  C    20036 

B.  American  Pedp-a",  •■  <«f  Teac'er  AKT- 
CIO.  11  Dupont  r\r  ic  NW  W  ish;r.^-r  :.  n  C. 
20036 

D.    (6)   $6.124  98.     E.    (9)    $4(t7 -7 

A  Joseph  M  Clapp.  Roadway  F\;>res<;.  Inc.. 
11833  Goya  Drive    Potomac.  Md    2f'854 

B.  Roadway  Express  Inc..  PO  Box  471  Ak- 
ron. Ohio  44309 

D     (6)  $78      E     f9)  $5. 

A.  Ann  Clark.  10664  Jason  Lane.  Columbia. 
Md    21044. 
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A  Clark.  West,  Keller,  Sanders  &  Butler, 
2424  First  National  Bank  Bulldinp,  Dalla.':. 
Tex    76202 

B,  National  Music  Publisher.^'  Association, 
Inc..  110  Ea-st  Sf'th  Street.  New  York,  NY 
10022, 

D.   (6)    $1,500      E     '9)    $300 


A.  Clean  Water  Action  Project,  PO  Box 
19312,  Washington.  DC,  20036 

D.    (6)    $4,250.      E.    (9)    $3,479.96. 

A  Charles  M.  Clusen,  324  C  S*re<»t  SE , 
Washington.  D  C   20003. 

B.  Sierra  Club.  530  Bush  Street.  San  Fran- 
cisco. Oallf  94108 

D.   (6)    $4,375.     E,    (9)    $2:5  50 

A.  Coalition  of  Independent  C>p!ithalmlc 
Professionals,  75  East  55th  Street.  New  York, 
NY,  10022. 

D.   (6)    $1,600.     E.   (9)    $5.434  81 


A.  Coalition  of  Private  UnJversUy  Students. 
1730  Rhode  Island  Avenue,  Washington.  DC. 
20036. 

D.   (6)    $325.     E.    (9)    $1,347.65. 

A.  Carl  A.  S.  Coan,  Jr..  15th  and  M  Street* 
NW..  Washington.  D  C    20005 

B.  National  Association  of  Home  Bullder.s 
of  the  United  States,  15th  and  M  Streets 
NW..  Washington.  DC    20005. 

D.   (6)    $8,681  24.     E,    (9)    8664,30. 


A.  Robert  E,  Cole.  IC60  L  St.-eet  NW  .  Wash- 
ington. D.C   20036 
B    ("leneral  Motors  C<>rp. 
D,    iCi    $2..500.      E.    i9l     $1,191  »4 

A.  Lynn  R  C  -lema.n.  Vinson.  Elkln.-;.  Searls, 
Connally  &  Smith,  Suite  1120.  1701  Pennsvl- 
vanla  Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

D.  (C)  $1,500. 


A  Marvin  K.  Oollle,  2201  First  City  Na- 
tional Bank  Building.  Houston,  Tex.  77002. 

B  Vinson.  Elklns,  Searls,  Connally  &  Smith, 
2201  First  City  National  Bank  Building. 
Hou£ton.  Tex.  77002  (For:  Brown  &  Root, 
Inc.  PO    B<jx  3.  Houston.  Tex.  77001.) 

E    i9)   $15. 


•A,  Committee  for  Do-It-Yourself  House- 
hold Moving,  1100  17th  Street  NW,.  Washing- 
ton, DC,  20036, 

D,    Gi  $1,481  31,     E    (9)  $1,481  31, 

A  Committee  for  Humane  Legislation,  Inc, 
eio  16th  Street  NW  ,  Washington,  D,C,  20006, 
D,    (6)    $22,550.76.     E.    (9)    $14,864.79 

A  The  Committee  of  Publicly  Owned  Com- 
panies   22   Thames  Street,  New   York,   N.Y. 

D    i6i  $11,100.     E.  (9)  $33,539,46, 

A  C-ommlttee  on  Modem,  Efficient  Trans- 
portation iCO.MET).  1000  Connecticut  Ave- 
nue N'W,,  Washington,  DC,  20036. 

O    -6)  $10,500       E    (9)  $11,44308. 

A.  Consolidated  Natural  Gas  Service  Co  , 
Inc.,  4  Gateway  Center,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.  15222. 

A  Consumer  Action  Now,  Inc.,  49  E.  63d 
Street,  New  York.  NY.  10022. 

D    (P,  I.  $1,380.80.     E.  (9  I  $1,255.37. 

A.  Bernard  J.  Conway,  211  East  Chicago 
Avenue  Chicago.  Ill   60611. 

B  American  Dental  Association.  211  East 
Chicago  Avenue,  Chicago.  111.  60611, 

D.  (6)  $2,600 


A  Edward  Oooper,  1600  I  Street  NW  ,  Wash- 
ingto.n,  DC   20006. 


B,  Motion  Picture  Association  of  America, 
Inc.,  1600  I  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
20006 

A.  David  Cosson,  2100  M  Street  NW.,  Suite 
307,  Washington,  DC.  20037. 

B,  National  Telephone  Cooperative  Associ- 
ation, 2100  M  Street  NW,.  Suite  307,  Wash- 
ington, DC-  20037, 

A  Council  for  the  Advancement  of  the 
Psychological  Professions  &  Sciences,  1200 
17th  Street  N'W  ,  No,  400,  Washington,  DC. 
20006, 

D,  (6)  $6,426,68       E,  (9)  $3,260,63. 

.•\.  Council  for  the  Preservation  of  World- 
wide Meetings,  1101  16th  Street  NW,,  Wash- 
ington, DC,  20036. 

D.  i6)  $1,600      E-  i9)  $916.26. 

A  Council  of  AFL-CIO  Unions  for  Pro- 
fessional Employees,  815  16th  Street  NW., 
Washington.  D  C,  20006, 

D.  i6)   $1,250,      E.  (9)  $1,250. 

A,  Covington  <Sr  Burling.  888  16th  Street 
NW  ,  Washington,  DC.  20006. 

B.  American  Can  Co  ,  Greenwich,  Conn. 
D    (6)  $2,003.65,      E.  (9)  $1,288.75. 

A  Covington  &  Burling,  888  leth  Street 
NW  ,   Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  American  Machine  Tool  Distributors 
-Association.  1500  Massachusetts  Avenue  NW., 
Washington.  D.C.  20005. 

A  Covington  &  Burling,  888  :6th  Street 
NW  ,  Washington.  D.C.  20006, 

B  Business  Mens  Assurance  Co  of  Amer- 
ica, BMA  Tower,  1  Penn  Valley  Park,  Kan- 
sas City,  Mo  64141, 

D,  (6")  $21,000,      E,  (9)  $84.43. 

A  Covington  &  Burling.  888  leth  Street 
N'W,.   Washington,  DC,  20006, 

B.  National  Machine  Tool  Builders  Associ- 
ation.   7901    Westpark    Drive,    McLean,    Va 

22101, 

A  Cox,  Langford  &  Brown,  21  Dupont  Cir- 
cle N'W.,   Washington,  DC.   20036 

B  Association  of  Research  Libraries,  1527 
New  Hampshire  Avenue  NW.,  Washington. 
DC.  20036. 

A  Cox,  Langford  &  Brown,  21  Dupont  Cir- 
cle NW,,   Washington.  D,C    20036. 

B.  The  National  Collegiate  Athletic  Associ- 
ation, US,  Highway  50  and  Nail  Avenue, 
P  O.  Box  1906,  Shawnee  Mission,  Kans,  66222. 

D,  (6)  $1,287.50.     E.  (9)  $0.80. 

A.  William  J,  Cox,  1707  L  Street  NW.,  Suite 
400,  Washington,  DC,  20036, 

B,  National  Committee  for  a  Human  Life 
Amendment.  Inc.,  1707  L  Street  NW.,  Suite 
400,  Washington,  D.C,  20036. 

D.  (6)  $7,134.61.     E.  (9)  $626.84, 


A,  William  D  Crawford,  40C  First  Street 
NW  ,   No,   820,   Washington.   D,C.   20001, 

B  Brotherhood  Railway  Carmen  of  the 
United  States  and  Canada,  4929  Main  Street, 
Kansas  City,  Mo,  64112, 

D,  (6)  $1,470, 

A    Credit  Union  National  Association,  Inc, 
16:7  Sherman  Avenue,  Madison,  Wis, 
D,  (6)  09,637.      E,  (9)  $1,326.52. 

A.  Richard  C,  Crelghton.  1957  E  Street  NW,, 

Washington,  D.C. 

B.  The  Associated  General  Contractors  of 
America,  1957  E  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
20006. 


A.  John  T.   Curran,.  906   16th  Street  NW.. 
Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Laborers'  International  Union  of  North 


America,    AFL-CIO.    905    16th    Street    NW.. 
Washington,  D.C,  20006. 

D,  (6)  $9,979.23,     E,  (9)  $2,127.28. 


A,  Robert  J,  Ctishman,  15th  and  M  Streets 
NW.,  Washington,  DC,  20005, 

B,  National  Association  of  Home  Bulldera 
of  the  United  States,  16th  and  M  Streets 
NW,,  Washington,  DC.  20005. 

D.  (6)  $2,200.     E.  (9)  $183.27, 


A.  Lee  Daneker,  PO,  Box  19312.  Washing- 
ton, D.C,  20036. 

B,  Clean   Water   Action   Project    P  O    Bos 
18312.  Washington.  DC.  20036, 

D.  (6)  $2,693.36, 


A,  Daniels,  Houlihan  &  Palmeter,   1819  H 
Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C,  20006, 

B.  American    Importers    Association,    420 
Lexington  Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y.  10017. 

E.   (91    $184.68. 


A,  Daniels,  Houlihan  &  Palmeter,  1819  E 
Street  NW„  Washington,  DC.  20006. 

B,  Committee  for  Protection  of  American 
Trade,  Washington,  DC, 

D,  (6)  $5,000.     E.  (9)  $9, 


A.  Daniels,  Houlihan  &  Palmeter,   1819   H 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Computer  System  of  America,  Inc.,  141 
Milk  Street,  Boston,  Mass.  02109. 

D    16)   $10,000.     E.  (9)   $382.99, 


A,  Daniels,   Houlihan  &   Palmeter,    1819   H 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  DC,  20006, 

B.  Japan    Lumber   Importers   Association, 
Tokyo,  Japan, 


A.  Richard  C.  Darling,  1156  16th  Street  N'W, 
Washington.  D.C.  20005. 

B.  J.  C.  Penney  Co.,  Inc.,  1301   Avenue  of 
the  Americas,  New  York,  NY,  10019. 

D,  (6)  $600,     E.  (9) $675. 


A.  John  C,  Datt,  American  Farm  Bureau 
Federation.  425  13th  Street  NW.,  Washington, 
D.C. 

B,  American  Farm  Bureau  Federation,  225 
Tcruhy  Avenue,  Park  Ridge,  111, 

D    (6)  $4,375,     E.  (9)  $167. 


A.  P.  M  Davison,  Jr.,  418  East  Rooser 
Avenue,  PO  Box  938,  Bismarck.  N.  Dak. 
68501. 

B.  North  Dakota  Rallwav  Lines. 
E    (9)  $2,557.26, 


A  Donald  S  Dawson.  723  Washington 
Building,  Washington,  DC    20005 

B.  Atlantic  Time  Products,  et  al..  St.  Croix. 
Virgin  Islands, 


A,  Donald  S.  Dawson  723  Washington 
Building,   Washington.   DC.   20006, 

B,  Opticians  Association  of  America,  1260 
Connecticut  Avenue  NW..  Washington,  DC. 
20036 


A  Dawson.  Rlddell,  Taylor,  Davis  <5:  Hol- 
rovd,  723  Washington  Building,  Washington, 
DC    20005 

B,  Air  Transport  Association,  1709  New 
York   Aven\:e  NW,,   Washington,   D  C    20005 

A,  Dawson,  Rlddell,  Taylor,  Davis  &  Hol- 
royd,   723   Washington,   DC    20005 

B,  Association  of  Plaintiffs  Trial  Attorneys 
for  Metropolitan  Washington,  D  C.  Washing- 
ton, DC.  20005, 

A,  Dawson  Rlddell,  Taylor,  Davis  &  Hol- 
royd,  723  Washington  Building.  Washington, 
D.C-  20005 

B.  Beneficial  Finance  Co.,  Beneflclai  Build- 
ing, Morristown,  NJ. 

A-  Dawson.  Rlddell,  Taylor,  Davis  &  Hol- 
royd,  723  Washington  Building,  Washington, 
DC.  20005. 
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fi  err  Financial  Corp  .  660  Madison  Ave- 
nue. New  York.  N.Y.  10022. 

\  DftAs-r.  niflif'V  Taylor.  Davis  ft  Hol- 
rovd.  7J  i  \V,i.*..l:;.^-.  :.  UilUdlUg,  WaahlngtoD. 
DC  2ouoa 

B.  Consumer  Credit  Insurance  Association. 
307  North  Michigan  Avenue.  Chicago,  111. 
60601. 

A.  Dawson.  Rlddell.  Taylor.  Davis  &  Hol- 
royd.  723  Washington  Building.  Waahlngton. 
DC.  20006. 

B.  U.S  Brewers  Association,  Inc.,  1760  K 
Street   NW..    Washington.    DC.   30006. 

A.  Dealer  Bank  Association,  P.O.  Box  8796. 
St.  Louis,  Mo.  63102. 
E.    (9)    »317. 

A.  Paul  H.  DeLaney,  Jr..  Suite  1111.  1747 
Pennsylvania  Avenue  NW..  Washington.  DC. 

20006. 

B.  CargUl,  Inc..  Carglll  Building.  Minne- 
apolis. Minn.  66402. 

D    (6)   •17.799.69.     K.  (9)   •1.000. 

A  L.  E.  Dennis.  Brotherhood  of  Railway 
Airline  k  Steamship  Clerks.  Freight  Hand- 
lers. Express  &  Station  Employees,  815  leth 
Street  NW  .  Washington.  DC.  30006. 

B.  Brotherhood  of  BaUway  &  Airline  Clerks 
Freight  Handlers.  Express  &.  Station  Employ- 
ees   6300  River  Road.  Rosemont,  111.  60018. 

D.    (6)    $900.     E.    ;0)    •289  29. 

A  C.  H.  DeVaney,  American  Farm  Bureau 
Federation.  425  13th  Street  NW..  Washington. 

DC. 

B.  American  Farm  Bureau  Federation.  220 
Touhy  Avenue,  Park  Ridge.  111. 

D.   (6)    •S.OOO.     E.   (9J    •128. 

A.  Dlcksteln.  Shapiro  &  Morln.  1736  New 
York   Avenue  NW..   Washington.  DC.  20006. 

B  Committee  for  the  Martin  Report. 
Washington.  DC. 

\  Dlcksteln.  Shapiro  &  Morln.  1735  New 
YorK   Avenue  NW..  Washington.  DC.  20006. 

B.  Federated  Investors,  Inc.,  Pittsburgh. 
Pa;  Vance  Sanders  &  Co..  Boston.  Mass.: 
Fidelity  Management  &  Research  Co..  Bos- 
ton. Mass. 

A.  Dlcksteln,  Shapiro  &  Morln.  1736  New 
York   Avenue  NW..   Washington.   DC.  20006. 

B.  Integrated  Resources,  Inc..  296  Madison 
Avenue.   New   York,  NY.   10017. 

A.  Dlcksteln,  Shapiro  Sc  Morln,  1735  New- 
York   Avenue  NW..   Washington.  DC.  20006. 

B  National  Federation  of  Societies  for 
Clinical  Social  Work.  698  West  2d  Avenue. 
New  York.  N.Y.  10025. 

D.   (6)    •200. 

A.  Dlcksteln,  Shapiro  &  Morln,  1735  New- 
York  Avenue  NW..  Washington.  DC   20006. 

B.  Tennessee  Gas  Transmission  Co.,  P.O. 
Box  2611,  Houston,  Tex.  77001. 


A.  Disabled    Officers   Association.    1S12   K 
Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

E.  (9)   $3,698.55 

JK    DK   Consultants.  Inc.,  918   16th   Street 
NW  .   suite  402,   Washington.   DC.  20006 

B.  Buck  and  Doe  Valley  Farm's  Co  .  Coats- 
viUe.  Pa. 


A.  DK  Consultants.  Inc..  918  I6th  Street 
NW  ,  Suite  402.   Washington,  DC.  20006. 

B.  Clew.  Inc ,  P.O.  Box  9466.  Memphis. 
Tenn.  38109. 

D    (6)  •267,33.     E.  (9)  267.33. 

A.  DK  Consultants.  Inc.,  918  leth  Street 
.NW  .  Suite  402,  Washington.  DC.  20006. 

B  Oinrf-n  Indiixtrles,  Inc.,  PO  Box  10821. 
Dalla-s,  Tex.  75207 


A.  DK  Consultants.  Inc..  918  16th  Street 
NW.,    Suite   402,    Washington.    DC.    20(>0rt 

B-  Ouardsmark,  Inc..  22  South  Sfvond 
Street,  Memphis,  Tenn. 

D.   (6)    938.03.      <E.    (9)    •38.03. 

A.  DK  Consultants,  Inc..  918  16th  Street 
NW.,  Suite  402,  Washington,  DC.  20006. 

B.  Helena  Vertac,  6100  Poplar  Avenue. 
Memphis.  Tenn.  38137. 

D.  (6)  •2.285.47.     E.  (9)  •2,286.47. 

A.  DK  Consultants,  Inc..  918  16th  Street 
NW,.    Suite    402.    Washington,    DC.    20006. 

B.  Longfellow  Corp.,  P.O.  Box  4606.  Mid- 
land. Tex.  79701. 

A.  DK  Consultants.  Inc..  918  16th  Street 
NW..    Suite   402.    Washington.    DC.    20006. 

B.  Norton  Manufacturing  Co.,  P.O.  Box 
9067.  Memphis.  Tenn  38109. 

D.    (6)    •750.     E.    (9)    •760. 

A  DK  Consultants.  Inc .  918  16th  Street 
NW..  Washington.  DC.  20006. 

B.  Ross  Kramer  Hardwood  Veneers,  1667 
Lamar  Avenue.  Memphis.  Tenn. 

A.  Gushing  N.  Dolbeare.  517  Westvlew 
Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa   19119. 

B.  National  Rural  Housing  Coalition.  1346 
Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C 
20036. 

A.  Jack  Donahue.  1200  17th  Street  NW.. 
Wa.shlngton.  DC.  20036. 

B.  Council  for  the  Advancement  of  the 
Psychological  Profession  and  Sciences.  1300 
17th  Street  NW  .  Washington,  DC.  20036 

D.  (6)  •i.eoo. 

A.  Leo  J.  Donahue,  230  Southern  Building. 
Washington.  DC.  20005. 

B.  American  Association  of  Nurserymen. 
230  Southern  Building,  Washington,  DC. 
20006. 

A.  David  Dunning.  1909  K  Street  NW, 
Washington.  D  C.  20049 

B.  National  Retired  Teachers  Association/ 
American  Association  of  Retired  Persons, 
1909  K  Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20049. 

E.  (9)  •671.77. 

A.  Bruce  Dunton,  U26  16th  Street  NW.. 
Washington.  DC.  20036 

B.  Textile  Workers  Union  of  America,  99 
University  Place,  New  York.  NY.  10003. 

D.  (6)  ^4,225.     E.  (9)  •lOO. 

A.  Jean  P.  Dye.  2466  Stratford  Road,  Cleve- 
land HelKhts,  Ohio  441 18. 

B.  National  Congress  of  Parents  and  Teach- 
ers, 700  North  Rush  Street,  Chicago,  111. 
60611. 

E.  (9)  •396.08 


A.  Blakeman  Early.  Room  731.  1346  Con- 
necticut Avenue  NW.,  Washington.  DC  20036 

B.  Environmental  Action,  Room  731.  1346 
Connecticut  Avenue  NW..  Washington.  DC 
20036. 

D.   (6)    •1.846.16. 


A.  Hope    Eastman.    410    First    Strett    :iE.. 
Washington.  DC    20003. 

B.  American  Civil  Liberties  Union.  23  Ea-st 
40th  Street.  New  York.  N.Y.  10016. 

D.    (6)    $2,600  02 

A.  Donald  R.  Ebe.  1800  K  -SL-e.-t  NW  .  t^ult*" 
800.  Washington,  DC    20006. 

B.  The  Ooodyear  Tire  &  Rubber  Co..  Akron. 
Ohio  44316. 

A.  Dam.  :    J     F,.l,-:!U!Ui,   l:;r  ,   17:U)   rvr.nsyl- 
vania    Avev.nc    .NW  .    Wiiyliir.^r-,  •:-.,    DC"     2i.KX,ie 

B.  Arnerlcftn  ."safety  B^:t  Ci  un^U.  I::c  .  271 
North   Avenue.   New   Rn  hf'>,    NY     liiiUJi 

D.  (6)   $1,000       E    (9i    $46  S<" 


A  A:.:.f  K;,vi:;d.  Motor  Vehicle  Ma..-'.ufac- 
i.:rt'.'-s  .v.-,;-  i.itiua  of  the  United  Stales.  Inc, 
1909  K  Street  NW..  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Motor  Vehicle  Manufacturers  Asfioclatlon 
of  the  United  States,  luc  .  320  .Nt-A  cei.ter 
Building.  Detroit,  Mich.  48202. 

A.  Clifford  E  Eil'Aa.-(;.s,  iVfxj  ^e;.i.^y;vaIUa 
Avenue   NW..   Wahi. ;;..:..:..    DC 

B.  National  Rura.  I  •>•..■:  Carriers'  Associa- 
tion, 1750  Pennsylvania  Avenue  NW  .  Wail.- 
ington,  DC. 

D.   (6)    •212.     £.   (9)   824. 


A.  Jonathan  W.  Edwards.  807  Second  Street 
NE..  Washington,  DC.  20002. 

B.  The  Navajo  Nation,  window  Rock,  Ariz 
86515. 


A.  Jonathan  W.  Edwards.  507  Second  Street 
NE..  Washington.  DC.  20002. 

B.  Portland  General  Electric  Co.,  621 
Southwest  Alder  Street,  Portland.  Oreg. 
97205. 


A.  J.  Burton  EUer.  Jr..  428  13th  Streo-.  NW  . 
Suite  1020.  Washington.  D.C.  200fH 

B.  American  National  CatUemes:  s  .^.sfKj  ;a- 
tlon.  1001  Lincoln  Street.  Denver.  Colo  80202 

D.   (6)    •1,000 

A.  John  EUlB,  1967  B  Street  NW  .  Washing- 
ton. DC.  20006. 

B  The  Associated  General  Contractors  of 
America.  1957  E  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D  C 
20006 


A.  D.  A.  Ellsworth,  Brotherhcwd  of  Railway. 
Airline,  and  Steamship  Clerk.s.  FrpU'l^^t  Han- 
dlers, Express  and  Station  Einpii  .  «"<■■>.  815 
16th  Street  NW  .  Washmgton.  DC    l'*'^'' 

B.  Brotherhood   of   Railway.   Airline,   and 
Steamship  Clerks.  Frel^;ht  Ha:    r.."    FT;r'« 
and    Station    Employees.    S,3i^0    River    Road, 
Rosemont.  111.  80018. 

D    (6)    •8,260.     E.    (9)    $1.08-J68. 

A.  Employee  Relocation  CotincU,  333  North 
Michigan   Avenue,   Chicago,  HI.   60601. 
E.   (9)    •19,346.44. 

A.  Steven  L.  Engelberg,  1737  n.-snips  -Street 
NW..  Suite  400.  Washington,  DC    20036. 

B.'  American  Association  of  Marriage  and 
FamUy  Counselors.  226  Ya'f  .^vf':lue.  Clare- 
mont.  Calif.  91711 

D.  (6)  •8.299.      E.  (9)  8142  80 

A.  John  R  Englehorn,  P.O.  Box  948,  Stam- 
ford. Conn.  06904. 

B.  Texasgulf.  Inc  .  200  Park  Avenue.  New 
York.  N.Y. 

D.  (6)  ^2.031  26.     E    (9)  •678.35. 


A.  Environmental  Action.  Inc..  Room  731. 
1346  Connecticut  Avenue  NW  .  Washington, 
DC.  20036. 

D     (6)    »1 1,777.95.        E.    (9)    » 11.777.96. 


A.  Glenn  R.  Erlckson,  8224  Old  Courthouse 
Road.   Tysons  Corner.  Vienna.  Va    22180. 

B.  Sheet  Metal  and  Air  Conditioning  Con- 
tractors' National  Association,  Inc.,  8224  Old 
Courthouse  Road.  Tysons  Corner,  Vlennn  Va. 
22180 

D    (6)  8900.     E    (9)  tbbO. 


A.  Ethyl  Corp.,  1155  15th  Street  NW..  Suite 
611,  Washington,  DC. 
E.  (9)  •1.200. 


A  AiidrfA  A  Felnsteln,  133  C  Street  SE,, 
Washlngu.n.  DC.  20003. 

B  Congress  Watch.  133  C  Street  .SE  ,  Wa-sh- 
Ington.  D.C.  20003 

D    (6)   8200 

A  I..-  :.  F.'.lx.  Jr.  NiiTli.na!  Kdi:..itl.n  Afl- 
M'   in-.l'  :,       14ly     J  >iiM     Lirlve,     l'aliitl:.e.     Ill 
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B.    National    Education    Association,    1201 
16th   Street  N^'  ,  Washington.  DC    20036. 
D    l6i  $2,927.20      E    |9)  $75 

A     C.    H     Fields.    American    Farm    Bureau 
Federation,  425  Kit!:  Street  NW..  Wa.shlngton, 

DC 

B.  American  Farm  Bureau  Federation.  225 
Touhy  Avenue.  Park  Ridge.  Ill 

D.  (6 1   •3,063.      E    (9)   $65. 


A.  Robert  R  Fitzgerald,  13174  Putnam 
Circle.  Woodbrldge,  Va.  22191. 

B  National  Association  for  Uniformed 
Services,  956  North  Monroe  Street.  Arlington. 
Va.  22201. 

D.  (6>    $2,800. 


A.  Roger  Fleming.  American  Farm  Bureau 
Federation.  425  13th  Street  NW  .  Washington. 

DC. 
B-  American  Farm  Bureavi  Federation.  225 

Touhy  Avenue.  Park  Ridge,  111 
D.  (6)   $2,175. 

A.  Carol  Tucker  Foreman,  1012  14th  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  DC.  20005. 

B    Consumer  Federation  of  America,  1012 
14th    Street    NW  .    Washington.    DC     20005 
D.  (6     $612      E    f9)  $125. 

A  James  F.  Fort,  1101  15t:.  Street  NW.. 
Suite  302,  Washington.  DC   20005 

B.  United  Parcel  Service.  llOl  15th  Street 
NW..  Suite  302.  Washington.  DC. 

D.  (61   $645       E    i9\   $1,198,94 

A.  Alice  Frand.-eii,  10,111  Folk  Street,  Silver 
Spring.  Md.  20902 

B  Women's  I>  hbv  I:ic..  1345  G  Street  SE, 
Washington.  DC    2u003. 

E.  if'      $64  25. 


A  Ronald  C.  Prankls,  1730  Rhode  Island 
A'.enue  NW.,  Washington,  DC.  20036 

B  Credit  Union  National  A-ssociat U.ii.  Inc., 
1617  Slierman  Avenue,  Madison.  Wis. 

D.   (61    $1,352       E     i9i    «1 15.27. 


A  Walter  L  Frai.kiand,  Jr.,  1717  K  Street 
N'.V  .  WaBhlnptL'n,  DC.  20006 

B  ."^llver  Users  Association,  Inc..  1717  K 
Street  NW.,  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

D.  i6i   $888  98      E.  (9i  $139.64. 

A.  Donald  A  Frederick.  1129  20th  Street 
NW  .  Washington.  DC.  20036 

B  National  Council  of  Farmer  Coopera- 
tives   1129  20th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

20n3r. 

D     it   .    $590       E     (9 1    f45  39. 

A  Pried.  Frank,  Harrl.'^.  Shrlver  &  Kampel- 
msn.  600  New  Hanip.shlre  Avenue  N'W.,  Wash- 
ington, DC.  20037 

P    Ty,e   Nav.ijo  Tribe,  Wlndo-*-   Rock.   Ariz. 

A  Fried.  FY.uik,  Harris,  Shrlver  <t  KamF>el- 
man.  600  New  Hampshire  .Avenue  NW..  Wash- 
ington   D  C.  20037 

B.  Pueblo  of  I.afr'.ma.  Bo.t  194,  Oaguna.  N. 
Mex. 

E    (9<    S28 


A  Gary  R  Frlnk,  2535  Mas.sachusetts  Ave- 
nue NW..  Wa.'hln^-tou,  DC   20008 

B.  Aetna  Life  &  Casualty,  151  Fa.-n-.lngton 
Avenue   Hartford.  Conn.  06115. 

D     i€)    $750 

A  Gary  R.  Frlnk.  263S  Massaehupettp  Ave- 
nue NW.,  Wa.<=h!ngton.  D  C,  2O008 

B  The  National  Committee  for  Effective 
No -Fault,  2535  Massachu.setts  Avenue  NW.. 
Wa.-hlngton.  DC.  20008. 

n      6)   $1,325. 

A  Gary  R  Frlnk,  2635  Massachusetts  Ave- 
nue \W..  Wtuihlngton.  DC.  20008 

B.   The   Organization   for  the   Management 
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of  Ala.ska's  Resources,  Inc.,  Box  516,  Anchor- 
age, .Ala-ska  99510. 

D.  (6)  $1,800      E    (9)  $440.13. 


A.  David  C.  Fullarton.  2100  M  Street  NW., 
Suite  307.  Washington.  D.C.  20037. 

B.  National  Telephone  Cooperative  Asso- 
ciations. 2100  M  Street  NW.,  Suite  307,  Wash- 
ington. D.C.  20037. 

D.  <6l   S.325 

A.  Diane  Gabay.  Room  731,  1346  Connecti- 
cut Avenue  NW    Washington,  DC.  20036, 

B.  Environmental  Action,  R<x>m  731,  1346 
Connectl'^ut  Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
2iXi36 


A.  James  E  Gaffigan,  American  Hotel  & 
Motel  Association,  777  14th  Street  NW., 
Wa.'ihlngto-,,  D  C   20005. 

B  Amerl'-an  Hotel  &  Motel  A-ssoclatlon, 
888   Seventh   Avenue,  New   York,  N.Y.    10019. 

D.  (6)  $230.78.    E.  (9)  $51.01. 


A.  Gallor  &  Ellas,  700  E  Street  SE.,  Wash- 
ington. D  C.  20003 

B  Century  OU  Corp.,  PC  Box  4649,  Ana- 
helm.  Calif  "92803. 

D,   I  6)   $500. 


A  Mark  J.  Gallagher,  1707  L  Street  NW- 
No.  400,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  National  Committee  for  a  Human  Life 
Amendment,  Inc  ,  1707  L  Street  NW.,  No,  400, 
Wa.shlngton.  DC    20036. 

D    .6)    $6,219.22      E.   (9)    $436.53. 


A.  Mark  T  Gates,  Jr.,  Dletsch,  Gates,  Mor- 
!-ls  &  Merrell,  800  Wllshlre  Boulevard,  Pent- 
house, Los  Angeles,  CalU.  90017. 

B  Pacific  Southwest  Airlines,  3225  North 
Harbor  Drive.  San  Diego,  Calif.  92101. 

D.  I  6)  $1,200 


A.  John  GentlUe,  1957  E  Street  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, DC.  20006. 

B.  Tlie  .A,sso~Iated  General  Contractors  of 
America,  1957  E  Street  NW.,  Washington.  D.C. 
20006 

A  James  M.  Gibson,  956  North  Monroe 
Street.  Arlington.  Va.  22201. 

B  Natonal  A&scx;latlon  for  Uniformed  Serv- 
ices, 956  North  Monroe  Street,  Arlington,  Va. 
22201. 

D.    {6  '    S2,012  50. 


A.  Clari.s.sa    Gilbert.    2115    S    Street    NW., 
Washlneton.  D  C.  20008, 

B.  U.S,  National  Student  A.ssoclatlon,  2115 
S  Street  NW  ,  Washington,  DC.  20008. 


A.  Vernie  R.  Glasson  III,  American  Farm 
Btireau  Federation,  425  13th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C, 

B  American  Farm  Bureau  Federation,  225 
Touhv  Avenue,  Park  Ridge,  111. 

D    '61  $3,125      E.  (9)  $64. 


A    The  Glenmede  Trust  Co.,   1529  Walnut 
Street.  Philadelphia,  Pa 
E.   -9.    $3,020,72. 


A.  Jack    Golodner,     1990    M     Street    NW.. 
Washington,  D,C.  20036. 

B.  Actors  Equity  Association,  1500  Broad - 
wav.  New  York.  NY.  10036 

D,   ^6;    $2, .500       E,   (9)    $310, 


A,  Jack  Golodner,  815  16th  Street  T^Vf.. 
Washington.  DC.  20006. 

B.  Council  of  AFL-CIO  Unions  for  Profes- 
sional Employees.  815  16th  Street  NW.,  Wash- 
ington. DC.  20006. 

D.   (6)    $1.0<^^KD. 

A.  Michael  Goodman.  16th  and  M  Street 
NW..  Washington,  D.C.  20005. 

B.  National  Association  of  Home  Builders 
of  the  United  States,  15th  and  M  Streets 
NW..  Wa-shlngton,  DC.  20005. 


D.  (6)   $3,984.59      E.  (9)  $313.63 

A.  Frederick  D.  Goes,  2100  M  Street  N"W., 
Suite  307,  Washington,  D.C.  20037. 

B.  National  Telephone  Coop«Titlve  Asso- 
ciation, 2100  M  Street  NW.,  StUte  307,  Wash- 
ington, DC.  20037. 

D.  (6)   •380. 

A.  Carolyn  C.  Graham,  1707  L  Street  NW, 
Suite  400,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  National  Committee  for  a  Human  Life 
Amendment,  Inc.,  1707  L  Street  NW,  Suite 
400.  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

D    (6)  •4,105.78.     E.  (9)  •484.23. 

A.  Donald  E.  Graham,  1129  20th  Street  NW, 
Washington.  D.C.  20036 

B.  National  CottncU  of  Farmer  Coopera- 
tives, 1129  20th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
20036. 

D.  (6)  •1,956.     E.  (9)   $97.07. 


A.  James  W.  Green,  1201  16th  Street  NW., 
Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  National  Education  Association,  1201 
16th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20086. 

D.  (6)  $5,046.     E.  (9)  8373.08. 

A  Jill  L  Greenbaum,  2001  Plymouth  Street 
NW..  Washington,  D.C.  20012. 

B  National  Taxpayers  Union,  326  Penn- 
sylvania Avenue  SE..  Washington,  DC   20003 

D    !  6)   $800.      E.  i9)   $300. 

A  Dale  Greenwood.  302  Hoge  Building, 
Seattle,  Wash.  98104. 

B.  Washington  Railroad  Association  302 
Hoge  BuUdlng,  Seattle.  Wash    98104. 

E    -9)   $1,30901. 

A  Grocery  Manufacttirers  of  America,  Inc  . 
1425  K  Street  NW,,  Suite  900,  Washington. 
DC    20005. 

A     James    Hacking,    1909    K    Street    N~W 
Washington,  DC.  20049, 

B,  National  Retired  Teachers  Association. 
American  Association  of  Retired  Persons,  1909 
K  Street  N"W.,  Washington,  DC.  20049 

E    i9)   $236.08. 


A.  Paul  R  Haerle.  Thelen,  Marrln,  Johnson 
&  Bridges.  Two  Embarcadero  Center,  No.  2200, 
San  Francisco.  Calif  94111. 

B.  Energy  Transportation  Systems,  Inc  .  50 
Beale  Street.  San  Francisco,  Calif.  94119. 

E,  (9)   $285,05, 

.A.  IsabeUe  A  Hallahan,  430  North  Michi- 
gan, Chicago.  Ill    60611. 

B.  The  American  Dietetic  Association,  430 
North  Michigan  Avenue,  Chicago,   111,  60611. 

D    (6)  $100.     E.  (9)  $105 


A  Thomas  A.  Hammer,  Amer.can  Farm 
Bureau  Federation.  425  13th  Street  NW  . 
Wa.shlngton,  DC. 

B  American  Farm  Bureau  Federation  225 
Touhy  .Avenue.  Park  Ridge.  Til 

D     (6i  $2,625.      E.    (9)  $64. 

A  Robert  N  Hampton  1129  20th  Street 
NTV.,  Washington.  DC.  20036. 

B.  National  Council  of  F-armer  Cooper- 
atives. 1129  20th  Street  NV»  .  Washington. 
DC 

D    i6>  $1,361.25      E    (9)  $22  85. 


A.  Donald  K.  Hanes,  1129  20th  Street  NW, 
Washington,  DC.  20036. 

B.  National    CotuicU    of   Farmer   Coopera- 
tives, 1129  20th  Street  NW.,  Washington.  DC. 

D.  (6>  8387.80.     E.  f9)  •20.71 

A,  Robert  E   Harman.  1201  16th  Street  NW.. 
Washington.  DC   20036, 

B.  National    Education    Association.    1201 
16th  Street  NW..  Washington.  DC    20036. 

D.  (6)  $3,600.     E-  (9)  $75 

A,  Godfrey  Harris.  9200  Sunset  Boulevard. 
Los  Angeles,  Calif.  90069. 
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'    tt.e   Republic    of    Panama. 
r-i  .■  NW..  Waahlngton,  D.C 


A.  Rom  E.  Heller.  2100  M  Stxset  NW.,  Suit* 
307.  Waahlngton.  DC.  20037. 

B  National  Telephone  Cooperative  Asaocla- 

ilou.  2100  M  Street  NW..  Suite  307,  Waahlng- 
ton.  DC    20037. 

A  Rlv  hard  A.  Henneges.  1730  Rhode  laland 
A    ,...,.  NW  .  Washington.  DC.  20036. 

B  Credit  Union  National  Association,  Inc., 
1617  Sherman  Avenue.  Madl.son.  Wis. 

D.  (6)  »l,a69.     E.  (9)  »a20.81. 

A.  Thomas  M.  Henne.isy,  1701  PennaylvanU 
Avenue  NW..  Suite  460,  Waahlnjton,  D.C. 
20006. 

B.  Oetty  Oil  Co.,  1701  Pennsylvania  Avenue 
NW.,  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

K.  Hill.  Christopher  &  PhlUlps.  2000  L 
Street  NW.,  Washington.  DC    20036. 

B.  Association  of  Cloeed-End  Investment 
Co.,  c'o  Malcom  Smith,  330  Madison  Avenue, 
New  York.  N.Y.  10017. 

D.  (6)   $1,699.50.     E.  (9)   •27.88. 

A.  E.  Joseph  Hillings.  National  Airlines, 
Inc.,  1025  Connecticut  Avenue  NW..  Wash- 
ington, DC.  20036. 

B.  National  Airlines.  P  O.  Box  692086  AMF. 
Miami.  Fla.  331 S9. 

D.  (6)  •1.100.     E.  (9)  •80. 

A.  Arthur  HlnUe,  1957  E  Street  NW.,  Wash- 
ington. DC.  20006. 

B.  The  Associated  General  Contractors  of 
America.  1957  E  Street  NW..  Washington,  D.C. 
20006. 

A  Robert  Hltzhusen.  American  Farm  Bu- 
reau Federation,  425  13th  Street  NW..  Wash- 
ington. DC. 

B.  American  Farm  Bureau  Federation,  225 
Touhy  Avenue.  Park  Ridge.  111. 

D.  (6)  •2.260.     E.  (9)  •SS. 

A  Glen  D.  Hofer,  1129  20th  Street  NW.. 
vvi-ihlngton.  DC.  20036. 

B.  National  Council  of  Parmer  Coopera- 
tives. 1129  20th  Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C. 

D.  i6)  •1.000.     S.  (0)  •52.33. 


.A.  Holiday  Inns.  Inc.,  3742  Lamar  Avenue, 

M-n-.phH.  Tenn.  38118. 
K    .   ■     «;.437. 

A.  John  P.  Horty,  4614  MftK   A   t:; up    initj. 
b-aruh.  Pa.  16213. 

H    t'ouncU   of  Community  HospltalH,   4ti .  » 
?n:t:i  .Avenue,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.  15213. 


A.  C.  T.  Hoversten.  209  West  53d  Street, 
Western  Springs.  111.  60558. 

B.  National    Advertising    Co..    8860    South 
Harlem,  Bedford  Park,  Argo,  111.  60601. 

I)     f6^    «450. 


A.  Karl  T.  Hoyle,  Independent  Bankers  .As- 
sociation of  America,  1036  MaMachusetts  Ave- 
nic  NW  ,  No.  203.  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B    Independent     Bankers     Association     of 

.\:v.c'\-<\.  S!ii;k  Centre.  Minn.  56378, 
r.      <i   f !  ;  .s«  87. 

A  Peter  W  Hughes.  1909  K  Street  NW.. 
WaahliiKton.  DC    20049. 

B.  National  Eletlred  Teachers  Association 
.A.Tierlcan  Association  of  Retired  P'-rsons.  1909 
K  Street  NW..  Washington,  D  C  2ii04  • 

E.    (9)    •13662. 

A  Kriward  I,  Hule.  4630  MontK<>m«ry  .Avc- 
ruif    S  ilt.*»  200.  Washington.  DC.  20014 

B.  National  Association  of  Air  Truf  c  .Spp- 
fSallsts,  Inc  .  4630  Montgomery  .Avp!-.  .<•  ^<-:'/ ■• 
200.  Washington.  DC.  20014 

D.  (6)  •4,600.    B.  (9)  tiscae. 


A  Gregory  A.  Humphrey,  II  Dupont  Circle 
NW  ,  Washington.  DC.  20036 

B.  American  Federation  of  Teachers.  AKL- 
CIO,  11  Dupont  Circle  NW..  Washington.  DC. 
20036. 

D.    (6)    •7.126.     E.    (9)    •399.01. 

A.  David  J  Humphreys,  Paulson  &  Hum- 
phreys. 1140  Connecticut  Avenue  NW..  Wash- 
ington, DC.  20036. 

B.  Recreational  Vehicle  Industry  AssocU- 
tlon,  P.O.  Box  203,  14650  Lee  Road,  ChantUly, 
Va.  22021 

D.   (6)    •15,000. 

A.  Deborah  Imle.  16th  and  M  Streets  NW.. 
Washington,  DC.  20005. 

B.  National  Association  of  Home  Builders 
of  the  United  States,  16th  and  M  Street  NW.. 
Washington.  DC.  20005. 

D.    (6)    •I.iaS.     E.    (9)    •12.23. 


A  Bernard  J  Immlng.  1019  19th  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  DC.  20036. 

B  United  Fresh  Prult  &  Vegetable  Associa- 
tion, 1019  19th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
20036. 

D.   (0)    •800. 


A.  INA  Corp..  1600  Arch  Street.  PbUadel- 
phla.  Pa.  19101. 


A.  Institute  of  Foreign  Bankers,  10  Pine 
Street,  New  York,  NY. 

D     (6)    •8.004.78.     E.    (9)    tS.OOO. 

A.  Insurance  Economics  Society  of  Amer- 
ica, 11  East  Adams  Street,  Suite  604,  Chicago, 
ni.  60603. 

D.   (6)    •12.881.04     E.   (9)   •540. 


A.  David   L    Ivey.   1101    17th  Street  NW.. 
W<<Ahlngton.  DC.  20036. 

B.  National    Park    Association,    1101    17th 
Street  NW.,  Washington.   DC.  20036. 

D,    (6)    •2,437.60.     E.   (9)    •61.80. 


A.  Gary   L.   Jarmln.   422   First   Street   SE., 
Washington.  DC.  20003. 

B.  American  Conservative  Union,  422  First 
Street  SE  ,  Wasblngton,  D.C  20003. 

D.   (6)    •2,503.06. 


A.  Stuart  H.  Johnson,  Jr  .  910  17th  Street 
NW  ,  Washington,  DC.  20006. 

B.  New   York   Dock   Railway,   334  PMrnifi.:. 
Street.  Brooklyn.  NY. 

D.    (6)    SLeiaSO.     E.    (9)    •7890. 


A  David  Johnston.  1957  E  Street  NW.. 
Washington,  DC.  20006. 

B.  The  Associated  General  Contractors  (  f 
America.  1957  E  Street  NW.,  Wa.-'.'.r.Kton. 
DC.  20006. 

A.  Jones,  Day.  Reavls  A  Pogue,  i;0O  Con- 
necticut Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D  C 
20036. 

Pan  American  World  Airways,  Inc.,  Pan  Am 
Building,  New  York.  NY.  10017. 
E.    (9)    (12. 

A    Erneet   W.    Jones.    1057    E    Street    N'W 
Washington,  DC  20006. 

B.  The  Associated  General  Contractt.rs  of 
America,  1957  E  Street  NW..  Washington. 
DC.  20006. 

A.  .James  E.  Jones,  Jr..  1776  P  Street  NW  , 
Washington.  D  C  20006. 

B.  American  Mutual  Insxirance  Alliance. 
20   North   Wacker   Drive.   Chicago,   111. 

E.    (9)    •1.065. 

A  Ronald  K.  Jones.  7841  Doane  Court, 
Springfield,  Va.  22152. 

B  Manufacttxred  Hcrxsing  In.st'. •iit.c,  '.4650 
Lee  Road,  ChantUly,  Va    22021 

D.    (6)    •5.630.     E.    (91    ? !  r*  77. 


A.  .Aruu..  B.  Judd.  Jr.,  lluO  Ocnnectlcut 
Avenue,  Wa&hlngton.  D.C    20036. 

B  Dresser  Industries.  Inc..  1100  Connecti- 
cut Avenue.  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 


A.  Robert  E.  JuUano,  120  East  Fourth 
Street,    13lh   floor.   Cincinnati,    Ohio   45202 

B.  Hotel  &  Restaurant  Employees  &  Bar- 
tenders International  Union.  120  E^ast  Fourth 
Street.    13th   Floor.    ClnclnnaU.    Oh'.o   45202 

D.    (6)    •7,600.     E.   (9)    •3,960  99 

A.  Gary  Kampel,  2115  S  Street  NW  ,  Wash- 
ington, DC.  20008. 

B  V&.  National  Student  Association,  2115 
S  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20008. 

A.  Everett  E  Kavanaugh.  Jr..  1133  16th 
Street  NW..   Washington,  DC.  20005. 

B.  Cosmetic,  Toiletry  &  Fragrance  Asso- 
ciation. 1133  15th  Street  NW.,  No.  1200 
Washington,  DC.  20005. 

D.    (6)    •2.500.     E.    (9)    ^75. 

A.   W.   M.   Keck,   Jr.,    1801    Avenue   of   the 
Stars,  Suite  1110,  Los  Angeles,  Calif.  90067. 
£.  (9)  ^275. 

A.  John  T.  Kelly,  Pharmaceutical  Manufac- 
turers Association,  1155  15th  Street  NW., 
Washington.  DC.  20005 

B.  Pharmaceutical  Manufacturers  Associa- 
tion. 

A.  R.  G.  Kendall,  Jr.,  P  O.  Box  21.  Mont- 
gomery,  A!a.  36101. 

B.  Alabama  Railroad  Association,  P.O.  Box 
21,  Montgomery.  Ala.  36101. 

D.  (6)  •354.     E.  (9)  •654  35. 

A.  Kennedy.  Holland.  DeLacy  &  Svoboda, 
1300.  1  First  National  Center.  Omaha.  Neb. 
88102. 

B.  Governors  of  the  Knights  of  Ak-S.ir-Ben, 
03d  and  Shirley  Streets,  Omaha,  Neb.  68106. 

D.  (6)  •600.     E.  (9)  •350. 

A.  James  .J  K'-r-.r-.i'  :■,  Jr.  Brotherhood  of 
Riillwav  .\:r.',-,t'  '.  .'^•eanishlp  Clerks, 
Frpu-ht  Hk -'tiers  Erpr<'«=  A-  ,'^tatlon  Em- 
ploye;:, 8;'  :6t;-.  stre*"  nw  ,  Wa.shlngton, 
DC  20'). "• 

B.  Brotheriiood  of  Railway  Airline  & 
Steam.shlp  Clerks,  Freight  Hnnfllrr«  Express 
A-  Station  Employee,  6300  Rlvor  RuaJ,  Uose- 
mont.  ni   60018 

D.  (6)  $7,000       K    {9)  «1.:?38  40 

A  Kenyon  &  Kmynn  Rplllv  Carr  S:  Chaplr. 
ff9  Maiden  Lane,  New  York.  N  Y    10038. 

B  Estate  of  Bert  N  Afl'm^  ct  a!.,  1401 
West  16  Plaza,  Yuma    Ar',;'   B,'5364. 

E    (9)  •lO 

A  Car;  F  KetMer,  1709  Ne-A-  York  .Aven'ie 
VW  ,  Washlnetnn.  D  C.  200n« 

P  .Air  Tratispiirt  A.ssr>clatlo;i  of  America, 
17(>)    Nev    York    A'.enue    NW..   Washington, 

n      <!     «•  -',s       F    ,  p     5464  '^^ 


A.    Glbeot.    K!r  gren,   900    17-h    S-ree-    NW 
Washington,  D  C.  20006 

B  Kaiser  Foundation  Healtii  Plan,  Inc. 
D    (6)  »1.12.S       E    i9^   $1.40^5 

A.  Peter  M.  Klrby,  1709  New  V  rk  .Aventte 
NW.,  Washington.  DC.  20006 

B.  Air  Transj  .-  As  <  -latlon.  1709  New 
York    Avenue   NW  .   W:.- ^.'.iiK't^n.   DC.   20006. 

D    C^     «?  oil  ?.<;       E    i9!   »4f)r'R! 

A  KlrkUtd.  ElU.i  A-  R  'Wr,  '.77'^  K  Strpft 
NW  ,  WfU^Mngtmi.  D  C    20006 

H  Grocery  Mmiufar'Mrers  of  America,  Ir,"  , 
142^    K    .'^trf-et    N'%A-  .    Wfi.ih!n,-t* .n.   DT     200*"- 

A  Ralph  W  Kittle,  Room  700.  1620  I 
Str'-'ef    NW      Wa.«h1npton,    Dr     20006 
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B    Internationa!  Paper  Co  ,  Room  700,  1620 
I  Street  NW,.  Wa.shlngton.  DC    20006. 
D    (6)  $725.      E,  (9)  $775 

A  fJenrge  W  Koch.  1425  K  Street  NW  . 
6u:t<-   900,   Wafi.»-.lnpton,   DC.   2(.X)0,') 

B  (irocery  Manufacturers  of  America,  Ir.c  , 
1425  K  Street  NW  ,  Washington,  DC    20006 

D   (&)  $80  44 

A  Piihert  L  Koob.  Koob  Associates,  llfS 
l5th  Stff-et  NW  .  .'^ulte  311.  Washington,  DC 
20005. 

B    Biscuit  &   Crackerp   Man:ifart!;rers'   Ap 
s.x-latlon,    1660    I.    Street   NW.,    Washington, 
DC  2003P 

D    (6)  $l,57r       E    (9)  $202  60. 

A  R'^bert  L  Koob.  Koob  A<y=cir!at.p«.  115,'^ 
15th  Street  NW  ,  Suit*  311,  Wa.'-hli.gton,  DC, 
2000.5. 

B    Norwich  Pharmacal   Co  .   Norwich,   N  V 

D    (6)   $1,500      E     (9i    $332 

A,  John  T  Kon=mo,  1722  Doewt.od  Drive, 
Alexandria.  Va    22302 

B.  National  A.s.coclatlon  for  Milk  Market- 
ing Reform.  Suite  1204.  lOOO  Cnnncrtlcut 
Avenue  NW  .  Waf^hlnpton.  DC.  20036 

I)     '61    $2.705  12.      E,    (9)    $302.31. 

A.  Myllo  .*=  Kraja.  1^)08  K  Street  NW  . 
Wa.shlngton.  DC 

B.  The  American  Leeli>:i.  700  North  Penx:- 
sylvanla   Street.    Indlanapdlls,   Ind. 

D      f!!    $^^.465       E     (9i    $1978.34. 


iir.p   '.-  A..;«ioclafes,  Inc  ,   1819 
u;t<-   42  1,    Was^hlngton,   DC. 


H   .-TCI  •.    .V'A  , 
20006. 

B.  Holiday  Inns,  Inc.,  3742  Lamar  Avenue, 
Memphis,  Tenn    38118 

D.   (6)    $1,437 

A.  .leanne  W  K-iihm.  43>1  North  Mirhlt-an 
Avenue,  Chlcap.?..  111.  6061! 

B  The  American  Dietetic  As-^oclatlr.r:,  43" 
North  Michigan   .Avenue,  f-hlcago,  II!    60611, 

:i     <C)   865       E     (9)    $70 


A  .James  .'^  Kn'vmlnKki.  1129  20th  Street 
VW  .  Wa.'hlnr'..n,  DC.  20036 

P  N'iitlonal  CuuncU  of  Farmer  Cooper.i- 
tlves  1129  2!'tth  ."^treet  .NW  ,  Wa.>^hlngton, 
DC 

D     (6)    $1,200.      E,    (9'    $71  4P, 

.A  Ncrman  fV  Kurland,  Kelso  Banpert  k 
Co,  '.nc.  2027  Ma-ssachu.setts  Avenue  NW.. 
Wa.shl:;fton,  DC,  20036, 

B  Kel^o  Banfrert  A:  Co,  Inc,  111  Pine 
Street,  San  Francisco.  Calif.  94111 

D     .6)    $4,600.      E,    (9)    $6,183.64 

.A,  Ijiborers'  International  Union  of  North 


An.erlca.     AFI,  CIO,     905 
'vV,i=^.'n^.'ton,  D  C    20006, 
K      9)    $19,601,59. 


16th 


NW 


A  Ralph  D  B  Lalme,  National  Education 
.A.ss<.,-iatl',n.  245  Northampton  Drive.  Wll- 
ilncboro.  N  J.  08046 

B,  National  Education  Association,  1201 
:6th  Street  NW..  Wa.'^.hlncton.  DC.  20036. 

D    (6)    $3,086.20      E     (9)    $75. 

A  Laurence  F,  Lane,  1909  K  Street  NW.. 
Wa.s!:i:iiTton.  DC.  20049 

B    Niitlonal   Retired  Teacher.s  A.s.'iociatlon 
Ame-l'-an     A.s.saclatlon     of    Retired     Per.sonj, 
IS'T'   K   .'■■'.reet  N"W  .  Washington,  DC.  20049. 

E      9)    $702.90 

A  Clifford  C  LaPlante.  95,5  L'Knfant 
Pla7ft  North   SW  ,  Wa.shlnE:ton,  DC.  20024 

B  TT.e  Boelnc  Co.  PO  Box  3707.  Seattle. 
Wa.<;h.  OR  124 

D.    (6)   $835       E     (9i    $244  52 


A.  Glenn  T.  Lashley,  District  of  Columbia 

Division.  American  Automobile  Association, 
1730  Pennsylvania  Avenue  NW.,  Washington, 
D  C.  20006, 

B  District  of  Columbia  Division,  American 
Automobile  Association,  8111  Gatehouse 
Road,  Falls  Church,  Va.  22042. 


.A  Robert  B  Lairents,  7205  Reservoir  Rocul, 
."^i  rlngfleld,  Va.  22150. 

B  National  Association  for  Uniformed 
Services,  956  North  Monroe  Street,  Arlington, 

Va    22201 

D     '6)    $3,526. 

.A  George  H  La^^Tcnce,  1515  Wilson  Boule- 
vard. Arlington,  Va.  22209. 

B.  .Amei-lcan  Gas  Association,  1515  Wilson 
Boulevard,  ArlUigton,  Va,  22209. 

D     1 6)    $1,000.      E.    (9)    $350. 


A     Susannah    C    LawTence,   215   East   72d 
Street.  New  York,  N.Y. 

B     Consumer    Action    Now,    Inc.,    49    East 

53ci  Street,  New  York,  N.Y. 

D.    i6     $457.37.      E.    (9)  $457.47. 


A  Robert  F.  Lederer,  230  Southern  Build- 
ing. Washington,  D.C.  20005. 

B.  American  Association  of  Nurserymen, 
230    Southern    BulldUig,    Washington,    D.C. 

20005. 


A  Robert  J-  Leigh,  2100  M  Street  NW.,  Suite 
3    7    Washington,  DC.  20037. 

B  National  Telephone  Cooperative  Associa- 
tion, 2100  M  Street  NW..  Suite  307,  Washing- 
ton, D  C.  20037. 

D.  (6)  $200, 


.A.  Joseph  A.  Letorney.  National  Education 
AssfK:lat!on-Government  Relations,  112  Union 
Street.  South  Weymouth,  Mass,  02190. 

B  National  Education  Association,  1201 
leth  .Street  NW.,  Washington,  DC.  20036. 

D.  (6)   $3,271.20     E.   (9)   $75. 


A  Leva,  Hawes,  Symington,  Martin  & 
Onpenhelmer,  815  Connecticut  Avenue  NW., 
Washington.  DC.  20006. 

B.  Cooperative  foi  Amerlcgn  Relief  Every- 
where, Inc.,  660  First  Avenu'.',  New  York,  N.Y. 
10016. 

D    (61   $1,490.17.     E.  (9)  •50. 


A.  I>eva,  Hawes,  Symington.  Martin  & 
Opi>enlielmer,  Kenneth  I.  Schaner  and  John 
S,  Hoff,  815  Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Wash- 
ington. DC-  20006. 

B  Coimcil  of  Community  Hospitals  (OCH), 
4614  Fifth  Avenue,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.  15213. 


A  S.  R  Levering,  245  Second  Street  NE.. 
Washington  DC.  20002. 

B  U.S.  Committee  For  the  Ocearw.  245 
Second  Street  NE  ,  Washington,  D  C.  20002. 

D     (6)    $1,08680. 


-A.    Uberty    Lobby,    Inc.,    130   Third   Street 
SE  .  Wa.shlngton,  DC.  20003. 

D.    (61  $31. 356, 19.     E     (9l  $28,871.65. 


A  Rus.sel!  B  Light,  955  L'Enfant  Plaza 
North  SW.,  Washington.  D.C.  20024. 

B  The  Boeing  Co.,  P.O.  Box  3707,  Seattle, 
Wash   98124. 

D    (6)  $730.     E.  (9)  •841. 


A.  Lincoln  National  Corp..  1301  South  Har- 
rison Street,  Port  Wayne,  Ind.  46801. 
E.   (9)   «734. 

A.  Jonathan  Llndley,  1730  Rhode  Island 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  DC.  20036. 

B  Credit  Union  National  Association,  Inc., 
1617  Sherman  Avenue,  Madison.  Wis. 

D     (61   $2,562.     E.    (9)   $17559. 


A.  Nils  A.  Lofgren,  Motor  Vehicle  Manufac- 
turers Association  of  the  United  States,  Inc.. 
1909  K  Street  KW.,  Washington,  DC.  2000C 

B.  Motor  Vehicle  Manufacturers  Associa- 
tion of  the  United  States,  Inc.,  320  New  Cen- 
ter Building,  Detroit,  Mich.  48202. 

D.    (61   $400 

A.  Edward  J.  Lord,  1608  K  Street  N'W.. 
Wa-shlngton,  DC. 

B.  The  American  Legion,  700  North  Penn- 
sylvania Street.  Indianapolis.  Ind. 

D.    (6)   $3,480.     E.    (9)   $116.63. 


A.  James  Rowland  Lowe,  Jr.,  Alaskan  .Arctic 
Gas  Study  Co.,  1730  Pennsylvania  .Avenue 
NW.,  Suite  230,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Alaskan  Arctic  Gas  Study  Co  .  P  O  Box 
979,  Alaska  Mutual  Bank  Building,  Anchor- 
Eige,  Alaska  99510. 

D.    (6)    $2,500.     E.    (9)    $115. 

A.  Charles  Emmet  Lucey,  17C1  Pennsyl- 
vania Avenue  N'W.,  Suite  500,  Washington, 
DC.  20006. 

B.  Catholic  Press  Association.  432  Park 
Avenue  South,  New  York,  N.Y.  10016. 

D.    (6)   $125,     E     (9)   $10. 


A.  crharles  Emmet  Lucey,  1701  Pennsyl- 
vania Avenue  NW..  Suite  500.  Washington. 
DC.  20006, 

B.  Mtissachusetts  Cooperative  Bank  League. 
225  Franklin  Street,  Boston,  Mass    02110. 

D.    (61    $50.     E,    (9)    $5. 


A  C.  Lance  Lujan,  1201  leth  Street  N"W  , 
Washington.  DC.  20036. 

B.  National  Education  Association.  1201 
16th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  DC.  20036 

D     (6)    $4,105.65.     E.    (9)    «210.05, 


A.  Lumbermen's  Mutual  Casualty  Co..  Long 
Grove,  ni.  60049. 

A.  Timothy  MacCarthy,  Motor  Vehicle 
Manufacturers  Association  of  the  United 
States,  Inc..  1909  K  Street  TTW.,  Washington. 
DC.  20006. 

B.  Motor  Vehicle  Manufacturers  Associa- 
tion of  the  United  States,  Inc..  820  New  Cen- 
ter Building.  Detroit,  Mich.  48202. 

D.   (6)   »400. 

A.  Michael  Mann,  Room  731.  1546  Con- 
necticut Avenue  NW.,  Washington.  DC  20036 

B.  Envlronmentsl  Action.  Room  731.  1346 
Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Washington  D  C. 
20036. 

D.    (61    $538.46. 


A  Manufactured  Housing  Institute.  PO 
Box  201,  14850  Lee  Road,  ChantUly,  Va. 
23021 

D.   (61    $1,625.77      1.   (9)    «1, 62577, 

A.  John  V.  Marany,  824  East  Capitol  Street. 
Washington,  DC.  20008. 

B.  National  Star  Route  Mall  Carriers'  Asso- 
ciation, 324  EaFt  Caoltol  Street.  Washlnrton. 
DC.  20003 


A.  Edwin  E.  Marsh.  336  Southern  Building, 
805  16th  Street  NW.,  Washington.  DC   20005 

B.  National  Woo!  Growers  A.ssoclatlon.  600 
Crandal!  Building.  Salt  Lake  City.  Utah 
84101 

D.  (6)  $4,88526      E    (9)  $652.39. 

A.  John  B.  Martin,  1909  K  Street  NW  , 
Washington.  D.C.  20049. 

B    National  Retired  Teachers  Association 
American  Association  of  Retired  Persons   1 909 
K   Street   NW..   Washington.   D.C.   20049 

E.  (91   $4. 

A.  Danle!  E  Matthews.  5109  West*.'n  Ave- 
nue NW.,  Washington,  DC    20016 
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B  Natluual  Public  Employer  Labor  Rela- 
tloas  Aa»oclatlon.  510©  Western  Avenue  NW.. 
Washington.  DC,  aOOlO 

D    (6)   1156. 

A  Charles  E  Mattlngly.  National  l^eglala- 
tlve  Coninilsslcn,  1«08  K  8tr««l  NW  .  WMh- 
Inifton.  D  C 

B  I'he  American  Legion.  700  North  Penn- 
sylvania  Strec*.    Indlanapoll.<t.   Ind 

D    {«)   »4.M,i       E,  (9)   lIOT.Oy. 

A  rhar:e8  H.  Maiizy,  National  Education 
Aa«CK:l.iUo!i.  3951  Snapflng?r  Parkway.  De- 
catur, Oa    30032. 

B  National  Education  Aaaoclatlon,  1201 
lath  Street  NW  .  WaahlnRton.  DC    2tj<,i36. 

D     ,  '11    »,i,D8<3  20-      K    (01    $75. 

A  Albert  E.  May.  1625  K  Street  NW..  Waah- 
hii^ton.  DC.  2000e. 

B.  American  Inatltute  of  Merchant  Ship- 
ping. 1625  K  Street  NW  .  Waahlngton.  DC. 
20006. 

D.  (6)  MIO.     E.  (9)  139.63. 

A  Frank  W.  Mayo.  14144  Dtckena.  No.  124. 
Sherman  Oaks,  CalU.  91403. 


A  Anthony  Mazzocchl.  1126  leth  Street 
NW  .  Washington.  D  C.  20036. 

B.  OH,  Chemical  &  Atomic  Workers  Inter- 
national Union.  1636  Champa  Street,  Denver, 
Colo.  80201. 

D     (6)  $2.36260.     E.    (9)  $318.60. 


A.  Robert  C.  McCandlees.  1707  H  Street 
NW  .  Washington.  DC.  20006. 

B.  National  Association  of  Real  Estate  In- 
vestment Trusts,  1101  17th  Street  NW.,  Suite 
700.  Washington,  DC  30036. 

O.  (6)  M92  50.     E.  (9)  $12  35. 


A  Robert  C  McCandle.ss.  1707  H  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  DC.  20006. 

B.  Transamerlca  Insurance  Corp>oratlon  of 
California  (Occidental  Life).  Occidental  Cen- 
ter. Hill  and  Olive  at  13th  Street.  Loe  An- 
geles. Calif .  90015. 

D.   (6)  $376.     £.    (9)  $68  33. 


A.  Ellen  M.  McCartney.  2401  Virginia  Ave- 
nue NW..  Washington.  DC.  20037. 

B  American  Association  of  University 
Women,  2401  Virginia  Avenue  NW.,  Washing- 
ton. DC.  30037. 

D.    (6)  $5,342.40.     E.    (9)  $314.90. 

A.  Richard  M.  M.  McConnell.  1156  16th 
Street  NW..  Suite  316,  Washlnglxan.  DC. 
20005 

B  National  Association  of  Federal  Credit 
Unions,  1156  15th  Street  NW.,  Suite  816, 
Washington.  DC.  30005. 

D.   (6)  $300.     E.   (9)  $116. 


A.  Albert  L.  McDermott,  American  Hotel  & 
Motel  AssocUtlon.  777  I4th  Street  NW.. 
Washington.  DC.  20005. 

B.  American  Hotel  &  Motel  Association.  888 
Seventh   Avenue.  New  York.  N.Y.   10019. 

O     (6)  $52804.     E.    (9)  $428  59. 


A.  StatUey  J.  McFarland,  1301  16tb  Street 
NW.,  Washington.  DC   20036. 

B.  National  Education  Association,  1201 
16th  Street  NW.,  Washington.  DC.  30036. 

O.    (6)  $5,850.      E.    (9)  $622  90. 

A  Peter  E.  McGulre,  National  Association 
of  Retired  St  Veteran  Railway  Employees, 
Inc.,  400  First  Street  NW  .  vva.shlngton.  DC. 
20001. 

B.  National  Association  of  Retired  A  Vet- 
eran Railway  Employees.  Inc.  PC  Box  6060. 
Kansas  City.  Kans.:  Hotel  &  Restaurant  Em- 
ployees &  Bartenders  International  Union. 
1666  K  Street  NW  ,  Waj^hlngton.  D  C.  30006: 
International  Conference  of   Police   A.iscxMa- 


tlons,  1339  Pennsylvania  .\venue  SE  .  Wash- 
ington, DC 

D.    (6)  $800.     E.   (9)  $800. 

A  C  W  McAIlllan.  425  13th  Street  NW., 
Suite  IDJO.  Washington,  D  C.  20<,Xk4 

B  Amerl  an  Natloiial  Cattlemen's  Associa- 
tion, 1001  Lincoln  Street,  Denver,  Colo.  80202. 

D.   (6)  $1,600. 

A.  Medical  .-V.-ca  Service  Corp  .  398  Brook- 
line  Avenue,  Suite  7.  Boston,  Mass  02315. 


A.  Carl  J.  Megel.  11  Dupont  Circle  NW . 
Waahlngton.  DC.  30036. 

B.  American  Federation  of  Teachers.  AFL- 
CIO.  11  Dupont  Circle  NW..  Washington,  D.C. 
30036. 

D.  (6)  $7,000.      E    (9)  $225. 


A.  Louis  L  Meier,  Jr..  1636  I  Street  NW., 
Washington,  DC.  30006. 

B.  American  Society  of  Civil  EngUiefrs. 
United  Engineering  Center.  345  East  47th 
Street,  New  York.  NY.  10017. 

D.  (6)  $300.     E.  (9)  $330. 


A.  Faye  Mench.  1909  K  Street  NW  ,  WV!h- 
ington.  DC.  30049 

B    National  Retired  Teachers  .A.ts<H-lfttlon 
American    Aaaoclatlon    of    RetlriKl     Persuns. 
1909   K  Street  NW.,  Washington.  DC    20049. 

A.  Ronald   Mlchlell,   42,5    13th   Street   NW  . 
Suite  1020.  Washlngti^n,  D  ('    2rxM>4 

B.  American  National  Catt!e:nen"s  Asfl'xMa- 
tion.  1001  Uncoln  Street.  Denver,  Colo.  80303. 

D.  (6)  $1,000. 


A.  Miller  tt  Chevalier.   1700  Pennsylvania 
Avenue  NW.,  Waahlngton,  DC.  30006. 

B.  American  International  Group.  Inc.,  103 
Maiden  Lane,  New  York.  .NY.  10006. 

D.  (6)  $1,973      E    (9)  $493. 

A.  Miller   A   Chevalier.    1700   Pennsylvania 
Avenue  NW  ,  Washington,  DC.  30006 

B.  Freeport    Minerals    Co..    161     K&p'    42d 
Street,  New  York,  N.Y.  10017. 

D.  (6)  $4,335. 


A     Miller  &  Chevalier.    1700  Penn.sylvanla 

Ave;.  :p  NW  .  Washington,  DC.  30006 

B     T).f>    Ilii.en.s    Relief  Fund    Society,   389 

Park  A\':i!i-  .s<,:th.  New  York,  N.Y.  10010. 
D.  (6)  $294.     E.  (9)  $74. 


A.  MlUer   tt  Chevalier,    1700   PHUUgflvanla 

Avenue  NW..  Washington,  DC.  30000. 

B.  Lincoln  National  Corp.,  1301  South  Har- 
rison, Fort  Wayne,  Ind.  46801. 

D.  (6)  $734.     E.  (9)  $184. 

A.  Miller  Si  Chevalier,  1700  Pennsylvania 
Avenue  NW..  Washington.  DC.  20006 

B.  Lockheed  Aircraft  Corp..  Burbank,  Calif 
91603. 

D.  (6)  $7,540. 

A.  Miller  A  Chevalier.  1700  Pennsylvania 
Avenue    NW..    Washington.   DC.   30006 

B.  Medical  Area  Service  Corp  .  Michael 
Brewer.  Hoi  yoke  Center  1000.  Cambridge. 
Mass    03138 


A.  MUler  k   Chevalier,    1700   Pennsylvania 
Avenue   NW..   Waahlngton.  DC.   20006 

B.  Twentieth  Century-Fox  Film  Corp..  Box 
900.  Beverly  Hills,  CalU.  90213. 

D.    (6)    $15,307,50,     B.   (9)    $30.30, 

A.  Clinton    R.    Miller.   4630    Lee    Highway. 
Room  240.  Arlington.  V&.  22207 

B.  National    Health    Federation.    213    West 
Foothill    Boulevard,    Monrovia.    Calif.    91016 

D.  (6)  6.034.80.     E.  (9)  $5,590 


A   Jay  A.  MUler.  410  First  Street  SE    Wash- 
ington, DC  20003. 


B    Ame.",  an  Civil  Liberties  Union.  23  Bast 

40-.h  Street,  New  York.  NY.  10016. 
D    (6i  $6,000.     E    (9)  $713.69. 


A  Joseph  L  Miller.  1613  K  Street  NW . 
Washington.  DC.  20006. 

B  The  M»ytag  Co  ,  Northern  Textile  Aaao- 
clatlon, Oeorge  A.  Horme!  A  Co, 

D    iGl  $1,000      E    (9(  $100 


A.  Joseph  S  Miller,  210  A  Street  NE., 
Washington,  D  C   200<:)2. 

B  MEBA  Political  Action  Fund,  17  Battery 
Place,  New  York,  NY.  10004. 

D.  (6)  $3,000.      E    (9)  $1  J25. 

A,  Joseph  S  Miller,  210  A  Street  NE.. 
WashlnK-t.<)n,  D  C  2':xxi2, 

B  The  NavaJ,,  Nation,  Window  Bock.  Ariz. 
86515. 

A  Joseph  S  MUler,  210  A  Street  NE.. 
Wa.shlngton,  DC  20002, 

B  O  A  C  Cour.Meifl  .Association.  Douglai 
County  Court  H  'Use,  Roseburg.  Oreg. 

E    (9)  $362.86 

A.  Joseph  S  MUler,  210  A  Street  NE., 
WashUigt<3n,  D  C   30002 

B  Port  of  Portland,  Box  3639,  Portland, 
Greg  97208. 

D    (6)  $600 


A  Joseph  S  Miller,  210  A  Street  NE., 
Washington,  DC   20002 

B  Western  Forest  Industries  Asoclatlon, 
1600  Southwest  Tavlor  Street.  Portland 
Greg   97205. 

D.  (9.   $1,500       E    (9i  $350.40. 

A  Lester  F  Miller,  1750  Pennsylvania 
.Avenue  NW  ,  Wa.'^l.lngton,  DC. 

B  NatluUHl  Rural  letter  Carriers'  Aaaocla- 
tlon, 1750  Pennsylvania  Avenue  NW..  Wash- 
ington, D  C 

D.  (6)  $212.      E    (9)  $40 

A  Clarence  Mitchell  733  15th  Street  NW., 
Suite  4;0,  Wa«M:;^ton,  D  C    20005 

B  National  A.^s 'ClaMon  for  the  Advance- 
ment of  C'-:  <rf(i  People,  1790  Broadway,  New 
York,  N  Y    :o(ii9 

D    (6)  $4,000 

A,  John  Mo'ler.  Motor  Vehicle  Manufac- 
turers .A.'Wociatlon  of  the  Unlt^'d  States,  Inc.. 
1900  K    Street  NW     Washington,  DC    20006. 

B  Motor  Vehicle  Manufacturers  Associa- 
tion of  the  United  States,  Inc  ,  320  New  Cen- 
ter H-iUdlJiK.  Detroit,  Mich   48202. 

D.  !ai   $400. 

A  Chrmtopher  Monek,  1057  E  Street  NW, 
Wtushlngt^^'n,  D  C  20006 

B,  The  .A.s.'itxiat^d  General  Contractors  of 
America  19.57  F  Street  NW.,  Waahlngton, 
DC  20006, 

A  Clarence  w  Moore.  407  Lincoln  Road, 
Miami  Beach,  Fla   3.TI39 

B  National  Barrel  and  Drum  A-ssootatlon, 
1'J28  C..r.r.ertl'',;t  Avenue  NW  ,  Waahlng- 
ton. D  C.  20036. 

D.  (6)  $1 J50. 


A.  Charles  Morgan.  Jr  ,  410  First  Street  SE.. 
Washington.  DC    20003 

B  American  Civil  Liberties  v-mou.  22  East 
40th  Street.  New  York.  N  Y    lOOlP 

D.  (6)   $7.000  02       E.  (9)   $236  50 


A.  Jo  V.  Morgan,  Jr..  815  15th  Street  NW.. 
Washington.  D  C    20005 

B  The  American  Humai.e  Afwoclatlon,  PC 
Box   1266,  Denver,  Colo    80201. 

D.  (6)  $1,800      r.    1 9)  $30. 

A.  John  Morgan.  1926  K  Street  NW  ,  Wash- 
ington, DC.  30006. 
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E     Communications    Workers   of   America, 
iy25  K  Street  NW.,  Wa.shlngtor.,  DC    20006. 
D    (6)    $588       E    (9)    $19.80. 


h     Motor    and  Equipment    Manufacturers 

Association,   222  Cedar   Lane,   Teaneck,   NJ. 

0766fi 

D-  i6  I   $1,050.  E    (9)  $1,060 


A.  Christopher  M  Mould,  1666  Connecti- 
cut Avenue  NW.,  Wa.shlngton,  DC. 

B  National  Board  of  Young  Men's  Chris- 
tian .A.s.s(x-latl(.iis,  291  Broadway,  New  York, 
»;  y    ]oo()7 

D      «=  I    $225. 

A  William  T  Murphy,  Jr..  1615  Wilson 
Boulevard,  Arlington,  Va.  22200. 

B  American  Gas  Association,  1515  Wllsoi. 
B<ra!evard,  Arlington,  Va,  22200. 

D     ''^)    $2,560.      E     (9)    $400. 

A  Rosemary  G  Murray,  1800  K  Street  NW., 
Ko   900,  Wa.shlngton,  D.C.  20006, 

B  Pan  American  World  Airways,  1800  K 
Stree:  NW.,  No    POO,  Washington,  DC.  20006 

F     '9)    $573  50 


A  George  E  Myers,  1730  Rhode  Island 
Avp;,\!e.  NW  .  Washlnpton,  DC. 

B  Credit  Union  National  Association.  Inc  , 
1617  Sherman   Avenue,   Madison,   Wis 

D.  (6)   $1,153      E.  (9)   $86.60. 

A  Kenreth  D  Naden.  1129  20th  Street  NW., 
Witshlr.fton,  DC.  30036 

B  National  Council  of  Fanner  Coopera- 
tlTe«    1 129  20th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 


A  Naman,  Howell,  Smith  A  Chase.  Texas 
Cp::ter,  Waco.  Tex    76701. 

B  Gur  I, and.  Our  Lives,  a  coalition  for  hu- 
n.a;.  rights.  PO  Box  1000,  GatesvUle,  Tei. 
76528 

E     (91    $191.19 


A.  Augustus  Nasmlth,  PennsylvanU  Sta- 
tion. Raymond  Plaza,  Newark.  NJ.  07102. 

B  Associated  Railroads  of  New  Jersey, 
Pennsylvania  Station,  Raymond  Plaza,  New- 
a.-K   N  J    07102 

D    '6)  $tJn,     E.  (9)  $119.40. 

A  National  Abortion  Rights  Action  League. 
706  Seventh  Street  SE.,  Wa-shlngton,  D.C. 
2'>-13 

II      6)    $44,04344.     E.   (9)    $6,405.30. 

A  Natlor-^al  Association  for  the  Advance- 
ment of  Colored  People,  1790  Broadway,  New 
York.  NY.  10019, 

n     <fli    $21. IM.     E     (9)    $19,714.34. 

A  National  A.ss<>clatlon  for  Milk  Marketing 
Reform.  1000  Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Suite 
;204,  Wa.shln^.non    DC.  20036 

n      >M    $24.!'.>2  65.      E.    (9)    $22,127.07, 

A.  National  As-soclatlon  for  Uniformed 
Sprvlcefi.  956  North  Monroe  Street,  Arlington, 
Va   22201 

D    (6)    $38,570  84       E      9)    $15,786  74. 

A      National     Association     of     Air     Traffic 

Pperl.'illpts,  Inc  .  Suite  200,  4630  Montgomery 
Avenue.  WashlngU-n.  DC,  20014. 

D    (6l    $89.9ul.92.     E.    (9)    $4,630.25, 

A.  National  Association  of  Federally  Ll- 
ce:Lsed  Firearms  Dealers  .American  Press 
Media,  7001  North  Clark  Street,  Chicago, 
III    60626. 

D.    (6)    $2,000      E,    (9)    e2,000. 


A.  National  Association  of  Home  BuUders 
of  the  United  States.  15th  and  M  Streets  NW., 
Washington.  DC   20005 

D.   (6)    $61,082.69.     E    (9)    $45,709.44. 


.A.  National  Association  of  Real  Estate  In- 
vestment Trusts,  Inc.,  1101  17th  Street  NW., 
Suite  700,  Washington.  D.C,  20036. 

D.  (6)  $1,900.    E.  (9)  $1,874, 

A.  National  Association  of  Recording  Mer- 
chandisers, Inc.,  1060  Kings  Highway  North, 
Suite  200,  Cherry  Hill,  N.J.  08034. 

E,  (9)  $122. 


A.  National  Association  of  Theatre  Owners. 
Inc.,  1500  Broadway.  New  York,  N.Y.  10036. 
E.  (9)  $381.32. 


A,  National  Beer  Wholesalers  Association  of 
America.  Inc.,  6310  North  Cicero  Avenue, 
Chicago,  m.  60646, 

D.   (6)   $46,906,50.     E,  (9)   $593.64. 


A.  National  Board  of  Toung  Men's  Chris- 
tian Associations,  291  Broadway,  New  York, 
N.Y.  10007. 

D.  (6)   $3,019.50.     E.   (9)   $13,269.83. 


A,    National    Clean    Air    CoaUtlon,    620    C 
Street  SE.,  Washington,  D.C.  20003. 
D.  (6)   $25,299,     E.  (9)   $3,659.12. 


A,  National  Committee  Against  Repressive 
Legislation,  1260  Wllshlre  Boulevard,  No.  601, 
Los  Angeles,  Calif,  90017. 

D.   (6)    $4,617.60.     E.   (8)   $2,788.18. 

A.  National  Committee  for  Effective  No- 
Fault,  2535  Massachuaetta  Avenue  NW.. 
Waahlngton,  D.C.  20008. 

D.  (6)  $5,300.    E.  (9)  $1,325. 


A.  National  Committee  for  a  Human  Life 
Amendment,  Inc..  1707  L  Street  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, DC.  20036. 

D    (61  $111,659.74.     E.  (9)  $7,006.97, 

A,  National  Council  of  Parmer  Coopera- 
tives, 1129  20th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
20036 

D    (6)  $84,974      E    (9)  $89,518. 


A.  Natlor.al  CouncU  of  Technical  Service 
Industries,  888  17th  Street  NW.,  Suite  214, 
Washington,  D  C   20006. 

D.  (6)  $273.     E.  (9)  $405.80. 


A.  National  CouncU  to  Control  Handguns, 
810  18th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  DC.  20006. 
D.  (6)  $18,121,46.     E.  (9)  $16,847,46. 


A.  National    Counsel    Associates,   421    New 
Jersey  Avenue  SE.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Cenco  Instruments  Corp.,  2600   South 
Kostner  Avenue,  Chicago,  111. 

D    (6)  $91667.     E    (9)  $54.85. 


A.  National  Counsel  Associates,  421  New 
Jersey  Avenue  SE,.  Washington,  DC.  20003. 

B  Committee  for  the  Study  of  Revenue 
Bond  Financing,  1000  Ring  Building,  Wash- 
ington, DC. 

D.  (6}  $500.     E.  i9)  $155.86. 

A.  National  Counsel  Associates,  421  New 
Jersev  Avenue  SE.,  Washington,  D.C.  20003. 

B.  Encyclopaedia  Brltannlca  Educational 
Corp.,  425  North  Michigan  Avenue,  Chicago, 

ni 

D    (6)  $1,066.67.     E.  (9)  $118.60. 


A     National    Education    Association,    1201 
16th  Street  NW,,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 
D.  I  6)  $56,486.25.     E.  (9)  $10,664.49. 

A.  The  National  Federation  of  Business  & 
Professional  Women's  Clubs,  Inc.,  2012  Mas- 
sachusetts Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
20036. 

D.  (6)  $72,891.85.     E.  (9)  $6,662.7a 


A.  The  National  Grange.  1616  H  Street  NW, 
Washington,  DC.  20006. 

D.  (6)  $138,125.98.     E.  (9)  $15,461.80. 


A,  National  Housing  CoiLference,  Inc.,  1126 
16th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  DC.  20086. 
D.    (6)    $40,84850.      E.    f9)    $40,714.30. 

A.  The  National  Leased  Housing  Associa- 
tion, Suite  707,  1025  Connecticut  Avenue 
NW.,  Washington,  DC.  20036. 

D.  (%)  $450.     E.  (9)  $450, 


A.  National  Livestock  Feeders  Association, 
Inc.,  309  Livestock  Exchange  Building,  Oma- 
ha, Nebr.  68107, 

D,    (6)    $2,540.34.     E.   (6)    $2,640.34. 


A.  National  Organization  for  the  Reform 
of  Marijuana  Laws,  2317  M  Street  N~W.. 
Washington.  DC.  20037 

D,    (6)    $2,722.     E.    i9)    $2,167. 


A.  National  Parking  Association,  1101  17th 
Street  NW„  Washington,  D.C. 
E.  (9)  $3,886.05, 


A.  National  Public  Employer  Labor  Rela- 
tions Association,  5109  Western  Avenue  NW, 
Washington,  D.C.  20016. 

D.  (6)  $186.     E.  (9)  $554, 


A.  National  Rehabilitation  Association, 
1522  K  Street  NW.,  Suite  1120,  Washington, 
D.C,  20005. 

D.    (6)    $33,900.     E.    (9)    $2,659. 

A,  National  Rifle  Association  of  America, 
1600  Rhode  Island  Avenue  NW.,  Washing- 
ton. D.C.  20036. 

D.   (6)    $140,805.53.     E.   (9)    $199,121.04. 


A.  National  Right  to  Life  Committee,  Inc, 
529  14th  Street  NW.,  No.  557,  Washington, 
DC.  20045. 

E.  (9)  $2,900. 


A.  National  Rural  Housing  Coalition.  1346 
Connecticut  Avenue  NW..  Washington,  DC. 
20036. 

D.   (6)    $1,604.06.     E.   (9)    $2,447.26. 

A.  National  Rural  Letters  Carrlera'  Asso- 
ciation, 1760  Pennsylvania  Avenue  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

D.  (6)  $3,375.       (9)  $4,398, 


A.  National  Savings  A  Loan  League,  1101 
15th  Street  NW„  Suite  400,  Wa&hlr..gton,  DC. 
20005. 

D.    (6)    $401,161.     E.    !9.    $2,175 


A.  National  Taxpayers  Union,  626  East 
Oapltol  Street  SE  ,  Washington,  D.C.  200Q3. 

D.  (6)    $101,759.     E.    (9)    $79,309. 

A,  National  Telephone  Cooperative  .Asso- 
ciation, 2100  M  Street  NW  .  Suite  307,  Wash- 
ington, DC.  20037. 

E.  (9)    $905. 

K.  National  Wool  Growers  Association,  6O0 
Crandall  Building.  Salt  Lake  City.  Utah  84101, 
D.    (6)    $16,642.     E     (9)    $7,916.67. 

A.  Ivan  A.  Nestlngen,  1010  16th  Street  N'A'. 
Suite  700,  Washington,  D.C   20036. 

B.  Credit  Union  National  Association  Inc., 
1617  Sherman  Avenue,  Madison.  Wi£, 

D.    (6)    $900.     E.    (9 1    $225. 

A.  New  York  Committee  of  International 
Committee  of  F'assenger  Lines,  25  Broadway, 
New  York,  NY,  10004 

D.    (6)    $42,000.     E.   (9)    $18,409. 

A.  North  American  Telephone  Ase^ociatlon. 
Inc.  1725  DeS&les  NW.,  Wa^Jilngton,  DC 
30033 

D.   (6)    $6333.33      E    iP)    $500  94 
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A    Noruiwes:    Energy    Co.,   P.O.    Box    1626. 
Salt  Lake  City.  Utah  84110. 
E     :9)    «J.8«8.22. 

.•\.  Rebekah  Norton,  422  First  Street  8E.. 
Wajihlngton.  DC.  20003. 

B.  American  Conaervatlve  Union,  432  First 
Street  SE..  Washington,  Dr.  20003. 

D.    (6)    $2,783i>4. 


A    Wllilain  B    OCounell,  111  East  Wacker 

Drive.   Chicago,   III    Q0601. 

B.  US  I<eatai**  "f  .Savlng.s  .Vs.iDclatlon.s,  111 
East  Wa<lter  Drive.  Chicago.  111.  60601. 

I>.    .6i    $562.50,      E.    (9)    «177.97. 

A  John  B.  O'Day.  11  Eitst  Adama  Street, 
Suite    604.    ChloaRO,    111     60603 

B  Insurance  Eoonomlca  Society  of  Amer- 
ica, 11  East  Atlanifl  Street,  Suite  604.  Chicago. 

ni    60603 
D.  i6)  $600. 


A  James  T.  O'Hara,  Jones.  Day,  Rcavls  & 
PDt^'ue  1100  Connecticut  Avenue  KW., 
Wa.shlngt<>n,  DC.  20036. 

B.  Stackpole  Hall  Foundation.  St.  Mary's. 
Pa 

D    (6i    $312  50       E.   (0)   $318.50. 

A  Richard  C.  O'Hare,  1120  Investment 
Building.  Washington.  DC.  20005. 

B.  Harness  Tracks  of  .\nierlca,  333  North 
Michigan  Avenue.  Chicago,  III.  60601. 

A.  Van  R.  Olsen.  1156  18th  Street  NW.. 
Suite  1019,  Washington,  D.C    20006 

B.  UJ3.  Beet  Sugar  Association.  1156  ISth 
Street  NW..  Waahlngton,  DC   30005 

A.  Charles  E.  Olson,  1201  16th  Street  NW  , 
Washington,  DC   20036. 

B.  National  Education  Association.  1201 
16th  Street  NW     Washington,  D.C.  30036. 

D     :6i    $4,629  30.     E.  (9)   •3M.20. 

A  Jamps  J  ONelll.  22  Thames  Street,  New 
York   N  Y    10006 

n  TTif>  Committee  of  Publicly  Owned  Cos., 
22  Tliamfw  Street.  New  York.  NY.  10006. 

D    (6)    $13,248      E    (9>    $249.09. 

A  Charles  J  Oratin,  810  18th  Street  NW.. 
Washington.  DC    20006. 

B  National  Council  to  Control  Handgxins. 
810  18th  Street  NW.,  Washington.  DC.  20006. 

D.  (6)  $2,047.19. 

A.  The  Organization  of  Plastics  Prooea^ors, 
1709  New  York  Avenue  NW  ,  Suite  312,  Wash- 
ington. DC.  20006. 

A  Paul  M  Ostergard.  1  River  Road,  Build- 
ing 41-319,  Schenectady.  NY.  12345 

B  Oeneral  Electric  Co  .  I  River  Road. 
Schenectady.  NY.  12346  i 

O.  (6)  $126.  I 


A.  Otis  Elevator  Co  .  Tran.'fl'^-'n*' 


nology  Division,  P  O   Box  729! 
80207. 

E    (9>   $2,433.17. 


A.   J    Dents   OTooIe.    16th 
NW  ,  Washington,  DC.  20006 

B  National  Association  of 
of  the  United  States,  16th 
NW     Washington.  DC    30006 

n       6)    $468761.     B.    (9>    $^2.11 


ftnd   M  Streets 


Home  Builders 
ind    M   Streets 


A.  David  A  Oxford.  1016 
Avenue   SE..   Washington.    D 

B  Manufactured  HousinR 
I<»"   Road.   Chantllly.   Va.   220 

n      6i   frt  82,s       E    (9)  $13. 


1  >••  I ; 


^n  Tech- 
er.  Colo. 


North  Carolina 

20003. 
l^tttute.  14050 
1. 


A  I'l-i!'.  s-.uM'.west  Airlines.  3226  North 
Hii-b    r   nn-.p.   San   Dlet'O.  Caltf    93101. 

A  la.  k  i'.'ar  .-  SVsir  ••>  V  F^mnd.  lOOO  Con- 
nectl-iit  Aveniw  NW  Washington.  DC. 
3OO30. 


a  C'-iiiiKlf  <■.'  ;.  .Modcr:.  E.Tlclent  Trans- 
portail..jU  ,t.''_>MK;  .  UOO  C.  uiie«.ll JUt  Ave- 
nue NW  .  Washln,.;t.<.)U.  DC    20036. 

D.    (6)    89.500,      E.   (0)    $1,82549. 

A.  Jack  Pearce.  Pearce  ^v  Brand.  1000  Con- 
necticut Avenue  NW..  Washington.  DC 
20036. 

B.  Computer  Indxi.stry  AAsoclatlon,  1911 
North  Port  Meyer  Drive,  Roaslyn,  Va. 

D.   (6)    $9,000.     E.   (9)    $836.20. 

A  Jack  Pearce,  1000  Connecticut  Avenue 
NW  .  Washington.  DC.  30036. 

B.  National  Association  for  MUk  Market- 
ing Reform  (NAMMR),  1000  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW..  Washington.  DC.  20036. 

D    (6)   $7,500.     E.   (9)    $1,341.97. 

A.  Pepper,  Hamilton  &  Scheetz.  123  South 
Broad  Street.  Philadelphia.  Pa. 

B  The  Olenmede  Trust  Co..  1629  Walnut 
Street.  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

D.  (6)    $3000      E    (9)    625.14. 

A  Richard  W  Peterson.  Independent 
Bankers  Association  of  America,  1725  Mas- 
sachusetts Avenue  NW..  No.  203.  Washing- 
ton, DC.  30038. 

B.  Independent  Bankers  Association  of 
America.  Sauk  Centre,  Minn.  66378. 

E.  (9)    $1,168.87. 

A.  Homer  B.  Pettlt.  Room  1014.  Brawner 
Building.  888  17th  Street  NW.,  Washington. 
DC    20006. 

B.  Northern  Virginia  Transportation  Com- 
mission. Arlington  Executive  Building.  2009 
North  14th  Street.  Arlington,  Va.  32201. 

A  Pharmaceutical  Manufacturers  Associa- 
tion. 1166  16th  Street  NW  ,  Washington,  DC. 
20005. 

A.  Grant  C.  Plnney.  730  North  Balsam 
Street.  Rldgecre.st.  Calif.  93666 

B.  Sierra  Sands  Unified  School  District.  730 
North  Balsam  Street,  Rldgecrest,  Calif.  93555 

A.  J  Francis  Pohlhaus,  Washington  Bu- 
reau. NAACP,  Suite  410,  733  15th  Street  NW  , 
Washington.  DC.  20006. 

B.  National  Association  for  the  Advance- 
ment of  Colored  People,  1790  Broadway,  New 
York,  NY.  10019. 

D.  (6)    $600 

A.  Rafe  Pomeranre.  620  C  Street  SE..  Wash- 
ington. D  C.  20003. 

B    Friends  of  the  Earth,  620  C  Street  SE., 
Washington,  D.C.  20003. 
D.  (6)  $1,876. 

A  Frederick  T.  Poole.  American  Fnrm  Bu- 
reau Federation.  426  13th  Street  »rv\'  ,  Wash- 
ington. DC. 

B  American  Farm  Bureau  Federation.  235 
Touhy  Avenue.  Park  Ridge.  111. 

D.  (6)  $2,813.    E.  (9)  $109. 

A  Robert  D  Powell.  734  16th  Street  NW  . 
Suite  400.  Washington.  DC    30006. 

B.  National  Business  Aircraft  Association. 
Inc..  436  13th  Street  NW  .  Suite  401.  Wash- 
ington, DC.  20004. 

A  Prather  Seeger  DooUttle  Farmer  A 
Ewlng,  1101  leth  Street  NW.,  Washington 
DC.  30036 

B  Bankers  Association  for  International 
Trade,  llOl  16th  Street  NW .  Washington 
DC.  30036. 

D.   (6)   $1,500.     E.  (9>   $300. 

A  Prather  Seeger  Doollttle  Parmer  & 
Kwlng.  1101  16th  Street  NW  ,  Washington. 
DC    20036. 

B  First  National  Bank  of  Chicago,  i  First 
National  Pla7».  Chicago,  111.  60670. 

D.  (6)   $1,500.     E.  (9)   $100. 


A  I'ub'.lc  Citizens  Tax  Reform  Research 
Oroiip,  133  C  Street  SE.  Washington,  DC. 
30003 

D.   (61    Jl.654.98.     E.    [9)    $1.654  98 

A.  Rial  M.  Raln»ttU.-r.  National  Rural  Let- 
ter Carriers'  A.s.soclatkin.  1750  Pennsylvania 
.Avenue  NW  .  Washington.  DC. 

B  National  Rural  letter  Carriers'  Associa- 
tion, 1750  Pe:)naylvaii!a  Avenue  NW.,  Waah- 
In^ton,  D  C. 

D    i6)   $105      E.  (9)   $28. 

A  Svdney  C  Reagan.  6R15  Prestonshlre, 
Dallas.  Tex.  75225 

B  Southwestern  Peanut  Shellers  As.socla- 
tlon,  6815  Prestonshlre,  Dalla.s.  Tex.  76225 

D.  (6)    $160. 

A.  Recreation  Vehicle  Industry  Associa- 
tion. P.O  Box  203,  14650  Lee  Road,  Chantllly. 
Va.  22021 

E.  (9)  $15,000 

A    Campbell   L  Reed.    1957   E   Street    NW 
Washington.  DC.  20006. 

B  The  AssiX-lated  General  Contractors  of 
.America.  1957  E  Street  NW..  Wiv^!  '.ngton,  DC 
20006 


A    La-Arence  D    Reedy.  1730  M  Street  .NW 
Suite   805,   WashlnKton,   DC.   20036 

B  American  Association  of  .^dvertl.slr.t 
Agencies,  200  Park  Avenue.  New  York,  N.Y. 
10017. 

D.  (6)  $1,250      E.  (9)  $600 


A  Thomas  J  Ree**.  3751  Jenifer  Street 
N'W  ,  Wa«h!:.k:r(':i.  D  C    20015, 

B.  Taxation  with  Representation,  Suit*  201, 
732  17th  Street  NW  ,  Washington.  DC 
20006. 

D.  (6)  $1,373.62.     E.  (9)  $59.20. 


A.    BeK"lonal    Stock    Exchan^re    Group,    c  o 
SchifT    Hardin    &   Walte.    7200    Sears    Tower, 

Chicago.  111.  60606. 
E    i9i   »L'  OOO 


A.    Resear  ii     to    Prevent    Bllndne.ss,    Inc, 
598  Madison  Avenue.  New  York.  NY. 
E.  i9»  $2,500. 


A.  John  H.  Reurs.  25  Broadway.  New  York. 
N.Y.  10004 

B  New  York  Committee  of  International 
Committee  of  Passenger  Lines.  25  Broadway 
New  York.  NY.  10004. 

4.  (6)  $7,500      E  (9)  $1,747 

A   William   L     Reynolds,    1101    15th   Street 

NW  .  Suite  400,  Wa«hl!:^-t.  n    DC    200\"/5, 

B.  National  Savings  &  Loan  league,  1101 
15th  Street  NW  .  Suite  400.  Washington.  DC 
20006. 

D.  (6)  $2,040.     E    (9)  $135. 
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A.  Warren  S  Richardson.  1957  E  Street 
NW..  Washington.  DC.  20006. 

B.  The  Associated  General  Contractors  of 
America,  1957  E  Street  NW..  Waahlngton, 
DC  20006. 

D    (6)  $2,060. 


A.  James  W.  Rlddell.  723  Washington 
Building,  Washington,  DC    20005. 

B  The  Kellogg  Co..  Battle  Creek.  Mich. 

A  James  W.  Rlddell.  723  Washington 
Building.  Washington.  DC.  20005. 

B.  Pan  American  World  Airways.  Inc..  180C 
K  Street  NW  .  Washington.  DC.  20006 

A.  James  W  Rlddell.  723  Washington 
Building.   Waahlngton.  DC    20005 

B  Volume  Footwear  Retailers  of  America. 
51   East  42d  Street.  New  York.  NY,   10017 


A.     James    W.     Riddell.     723     Wa.shlngton 
Building.  Washington,  DC   20005 


E       W       K 
CretK.  .Mich 


Kellogg     Foundation.     Battle 


A     John    Riley,    15th    and    M    Street    NW., 

Wb.shlngton,  D.C.  20005 

B  National  A.ssociatlon  of  Home  Builders 
of  the  United  States.  15th  and  M  Streets  NW., 
Wa...!.!;.i-ion,  DC,  20005. 

D    i6^  $622  86 


A  Thomas  G  Roderlrk,  1101  16th  Street 
NW     Washington,  DC.  20036. 

B  Consolidated  Nattiral  Gas  Servlc*  Oo., 
Inc .  4  Gateway  Center.  Pittsburgh.  Pa 
15222. 

A  James  C  Roberts.  422  First  Street  SE  , 
Washlnrton.  DC    20003. 

B  .^merlt-an  Con.-^ervatl ve  Union.  422  Flr<^t 
Street   SE .   Washington.   DC    20003. 

D.  (6)   $2,000 


A  Kenneth  A  Robert^.  1730  M  Street  NW., 
Washln^-ton,  DC    20006 

B  Sharman  A.ssoclates  Inc.  Suite  lOOO 
r.o.i  17th  Street  NW,,  Washington,  DC. 
2i"':':^6  (For  Committee  for  Do-It -Yourself - 
Household  Moving.) 

D.   (6)    $2,246 


A  Ronn  Robinson,  National  Education  -As- 
sociation, P  O  Box  558,  Mercer  Island,  Wa-^h 
P8040. 

B.  National  Education  .Association,  1201 
16th  Street  NW  ,  Washlnirton.  D  C.  20036 

D    (6i   $2,927.20,     E.   (9)    $100, 

A,  Ted  V  Rodtrers.  Suite  "^04  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW..   Washlnpton    DC,  20036. 

B,  Nationwide  Insurance  Companies  .V  Af- 
flllates.  246  Nortli  High  Street.  Columhr.s 
Ohio  43216 

D.  (6)  $2,500      E.  (9^   $202, 


A  James  A  Rogers.  11 01  15th  Street  NW.. 
Suite  302.  Washlnfton,  DC    20005 

B.  Unlte<I  Parcel  .Service.  Grii^nwlch  OIBce 
Park  5.  Greenwich.  Conn.  06830. 

D.  (61  $500.     E.  (9)  $1.30769. 


A  Walter  E  Rogers  1660  L  Street  NW . 
Suite  601.  Washington,  DC    20036 

B.  Inter.'-tato  Natiiral  Gas  Association  of 
America,  1660  L  Street  NW  Suite  601.  Wash- 
ington. DC,  20036 

D    (6)   $1,000 


A  Na'hanU'I  H  Ropg.  16th  &  M  8treet.s 
NW.  Washington.  DC.  20005 

B  Natlorml  A.s.soclatlon  of  Home  Builders 
or  iho  United  States.  15th  &  M  Streets  NW.. 
Wa.shlnpton    DC    20005. 

D    f^)   $2,707.50      E.   (9)   $82.58. 

.V  June  A    Rogul,   1341   O  Street,  No.  906, 

Washington,  DC   30005. 

B.  American  Israel  Public  Affairs  Commlt- 
teo  1341  G  Street,  No.  908,  Washington,  D.C. 
20005. 

D    (6)    $5,500.02. 

A  J,  Patrick  Rowland.  Glass  Container 
Manufacturing  Institute,  Inc.,  1800  K  Street 
NW  .  Washington,  DC.  20006. 

R  Glass  Container  Manufacturing  In- 
8t:t  ^'e.  Inc  ,  IROO  K  Street  NW..  Washlng:ton, 
DC    20006, 


A  Richard  Rovce,  201 1  I  Street  NW.,  Wash- 
ir.fc'ton.  DC,  20006. 

B  Committee  on  Section  .'311.  200  I  Street 
NW  ,  Waahlngton,  DC.  30006. 

D.    (b)    $9,000,      E     (9)    $399.12. 


A  Nlrh  lifts  L  Rugplrr!  Uharmaceutlcal 
Manufacturers  Association,  1165  15th  Street 
NW  ,  Washington,  DC.  20005. 

H  Pharmace  itlcAl  Manufacturers  Associa- 
tion. 1155  15th  Street  NW..  Wa.shlngton,  D.C. 
30006. 


A.  Sand  Springs  Home,  Co  E.  J.  Doemer, 
1200  Atlas  Life  Building,  Tulsa,  Okla. 


A.  Michael  B.  Scanlon.  1730  Pennsylvania 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Daniel  J.  Edelman,  1730  Pennsylvania 
Avenue  NW.,  Waahlngton,  D.C.  20006.  (For 
American  Safety  Belt  Council,  271  North 
Avenue,  New  Rochelle,  N.Y.  10801.) 

D.   (6)    $1,000.     E.   (9)    $46. 


A.  Henry     Sohacht,     California     Canners 
&  Growers. 

B.  California    Canners    &    Growers,    3100 
Perry  Building,  San  Prajaclsco,  Calif.  94106. 

D.   (6)    $2,850.     E.   (9)    $1,074.43. 


A.  Schlff  Hardin  &  Walte,  7200  Sears  Tower, 
233  South  Wacker  Drive,  Chicago,  m.  60606. 

B.  Regional  Stock  Exchange  Group. 
E.    (9)    $856. 

A.  Richard  B.  Scudder,  Garden  State  Paper 
Co.,  960  River  Drive,  Garfleld,  N.J.  07026. 


A.  Durward  Seals,  1019  19th  Street  NW^ 
Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  United  Fresh  Fruit  tt  Vegetable  Asso- 
ciation, 1019  19th  Street  NW.,  Washington. 
D.C.  20036. 

D.   (6)    $350.     E.   (9)    $83J0. 


A.  Leo  Seybold,  Air  Transport  Aasoclatlon 
of  America.  1709  New  York  Avenue  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Air  Trtmsport  Association. 

D.  (6)  $1,192.75.    E.  (9)  $160.30. 

A.  Yvonne  L  Shafer,  National  Education 
.\;5soc:atlo:i,  c  o  Classroom  Teachers  of 
Dallas,  3816  San  Jacinto  Street,  Dallas,  Tex. 
75204. 

B.  National  Education  Association,  1201 
16th   Street   NW  .   Wa.shlngton.   DC.  20036. 

D    (6i  $2,256  70.     E.  (9)  $100. 

A,  Norman  R.  Sherlock,  Air  Transport  As- 
sociation of  .\raerlca,  1709  New  York  Avenue 
N'W  ,  ■Washington.  DC   20006, 

B   Air  Transport  Aasoclatlon 

D    r6>  $2  376  87,      E.  (9)  $646.28. 

A.  Nelson  r.  Shields.  National  Council  to 
Control  Handguns.  810  18th  Street  NW., 
Washlntiton,  DC.  20006, 

B  National  Council  to  Control  Handguns, 
810  18th  Street  NW  .  Washington,  DC.  20006. 

E.  '0)  f694  27. 


A  Hannah  Shore.  434  First  Street  SE., 
Washington.  DC,  20003. 

B  Women's  Lobby,  Inc.,  1345  G  Street 
SE,.  Washington,  DC.  20003. 

D,  i6^   $1,000, 

A  A  Z.  Show^.  Suite  502.  2600  Virginia 
Avenue  NW .  Watergate  Office  BuUdlng. 
Washington.  DC    20037 

D    (6)  $5,081  95       E.  i9)  $3,138.36. 

A.  Barry  M  Slegel,  22  Thames  Street,  New 
York.  NY    10006 

B.  The  Committee  of  Publicly  Owned  Co.. 
22  Thames  Street.  New  York.  N.Y.  10006. 

D    (6)  $9,252      E    (8)   $517.66. 

A     Sliver    Users   Association,   Inc..    1717   K 
Street  NW  ,  ■V\'ashlngton,  DC,  20006, 
D    (6)  $3,433.     E.  (9)  $1,530.74. 

A.  Talmadge  E.  Slmpkins,  100  Indiana  Ave- 
::ue  NW     Wa-shlr.gton.  DC.  20001 

B  AFL  CIO  Maritime  Committee,  100 
Indiana  Avenue  N'W.,  Washington.  D.C. 

E,  i9)  S621.04, 

A  Ta'.m.idge  E  Slmpklns,  100  Indiana  Ave- 
:.ue  NW  .  'Washington.  DC.  20001. 

B  La^Kir-Managetoent  Maritime  Com- 
mittee, 100  Indiana  Avenue  NW.,  Washing- 
ton. DC  20001. 

D.  (6)  $1,810.     E    (9)  $14. 


A.  Lana  H  Sims,  400  Barrlnger  Building, 
C-olumbla,  S.C.  29201. 

B.  South    Carolina    Railroad    Association, 
400     Barrlnger     Building,     Columbia,     S.C 
29201. 

D.  (6)  $45,40.     E.  (9)  $32,79. 

A.  Marcus  W.  Slsk,  Jr.,  1775  K  Street  N'W.. 
Suite  220,  Washington,  DC.  20006, 

B,  The  OU  Shale  Corp.,  10100  8ant« 
Monica  Boulevard,  Los  Angeles,  Calif.  90067. 

D.  (6)  $4,300.     E.  (9)  $373.05. 

A.  Jonathan  W.  Sloat,  1425  K  Street  NW., 
Suite  900.  Washington,  D.C.  20005. 

B.  Grocery  Manufacturers  of  America,  Inc., 
1425  K  Street  NW.,  Suite  900,  Washington, 
D.C.  20005. 

A.  James  R.  Smith,  1800  Wilson  Boulevard, 
Suite  1101,  Arlington,  Va.  22209. 

B.  The    American    Waterways    Operators, 

Inc..    1600    Wilson    Boulevard,    Suite    1101, 
Arlington,  Va.  22209. 


A.  Leland  R.  Sorteberg,  1760  Pennsylvania 

Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B,  National  Rural  Letter  Carriers'  Associa- 
tion, 1750  Pennsylvania  Avenue  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, DC. 

D.  (6)  $212.     E   (8)  $18. 


A.  Southwestern  Peanut  Shellers  Aasocla- 
tlon,  6815  Prestonshlre,  Dallas,  Tex    75225. 
D,  (61  $150. 


A.  William     C.     Spence,     P.O      Box     688. 
Houston,  Tex. 

B.  Columbia   Gulf  Transmission   Co.,  P.O. 
Box  683.  Houston,  Tex.  77001. 

D.  (6)  $258.     E.  (9)  $100.27 


A.  James  M.  Sprouse,  1857  E  Street  NW., 
Washington,  DC.  20006. 

B  The  Associated  Oeneral  Contractors  of 
America.  1957  E  Street  NW.,  Washington, 
DC.  20006. 


A,  John  W.  Sroka,  1957  E.  Street  NW, 
Washlnpton,  D.C.  20006. 

B  The  Associated  Oeneral  Contractors  of 
America.    1957    E    Street    NW.,    Washington, 

DC,  20006. 

A.  J.  Gilbert  StalUngs,  1211  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington.  D.C.  20086. 

B.  INA  Corp.,  1600  Arch  Street,  Philadel- 
phia, Pa.  19101. 

A.  Robert  H,  Starkey,  1750  Pennsylvania 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B  National  Rural  Letter  Carriers'  Associa- 
tion. 1750  Pennsylvania  Avenue  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

D.  (6t  $212.     E   (9>  $14. 

A.  George  E.  Steele,  Jr.,  Steele  &  Utz,  1226 
19  th  Street  NW  .  Sult^  700,  Washington, 
DC.  20036. 

B    Zoological  Action  Committee,  Inc. 

E,  i9)  $14,676,19. 


A,  Stockholders  of  America.  Inc.,  1826  Con- 
necticut Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  DC. 
20009 

D,  (6)  $1,665.20.     E.  (9)  $4,993.61. 

A,  Roger  J,  Stroh,  1019  19th  Street  NW., 
Washington.  DC   20036 

B.  United  Fresh  Fruit  &  Vegetable  Asso- 
ciation, 1019  19th  Street  NW.,  Washing- 
ton, DC  20036, 

D.    (6 1  $237.50,     E     (9i  $25  40, 


A  R  Keith  Stroup,  2317  M  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20037, 

B  National  Organization  for  the  Reform 
of  Marijuana  Laws  2317  M  Street  NW.,  Wash- 
mgton.  D.C.  20037. 

D.    (6)  $1,817. 
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A.  John  H  Saidebakcr.  10l9  19th  Street 
NW..  WaahlnRUjii,  D  C   20O:i6 

B  United  Presh  P^rult  &  Vegetable  Asso- 
ciation. 1019  19th  Street  NW..  Washington, 
DC.  20036 

D.    (8)  $225 


!25       G     (9)  •225.26J 

ret   Cox   SvilUvan.   [836 
NW  .  WtishlnKlon.  p.C. 


A  Margaret  Cox  SvilUvan.  1836  Connecti- 
cut Avenue  NW  .  WaahlnKlon.  p.C.  30009. 

B.  Stockholders  of  Amerl«a.  Inc  ,  1826 
Conr.ectlcut  Avenue  NW  .  Washington.  D.C. 
20009 


I 


A    Sun  Oil  Co  ,  240  Radnoif-Cbester  Road, 

St.  Davids.  Pa   19087.  | 

A  Surrey.  Karaslic  &  MiiTw.  U&«  15th 
Street  NW  .  Wa.ihln^ton.  n  ('  JoooS. 

B  Recording  for  the  Blind,  Inc..  215  Eut 
58th  Street.  New  York.  N  Y    lnfll'J. 

D.    1,6)   »4.389       E.    i9.   $134  *! 

A  Sutherlar..!,  As'.AW  ,t  Brtnnan,  1966  K 
Street  NW  .  WaahlnKtoii.  O  C   2O0O6. 

B.  Asaoclfttlon  of  .Art  Mii.HeVm  Directors, 
P.O.  Box  820,  Philadelphia.  Pa.  10021 

A    Sutherland,    .Vshlll   A   Bretjnan,    1066    K 

Street  NW  .  Wa«hliigton.  D  ("   2i)0n6 

B    farnegle  ("orp    of  New   ■^orlt,  4;h7   Madi- 
son Avenup.  New  Yurk.  N  Y    IixiJE 
D     (8)  »1  500       E     (91  »7fi 

A  Sutherland.  .Ashlll  >V  Hn-nnan,  1666  K 
Street  NW  .  Wii-'hlnKt'-u.  I)  <"  L'lMinfi 

B  Central  States  Health  ,fe  life  C^o.  of 
OniHha,  Howard  at  I8'h  Sfreft.  ( )rnaha,  Neb. 
68102. 

n     (6)  $500.     E.    (9)  $60. 


A  Sutherland.  .VsbUl  &  BreimAn.  1666  K 
8tre«t  NW  .  Wa."^h.lnKton.  n  C   JC 

B.  Connet  t! -lit  .M'ltual  Mfe  1 -.s'  rinc*  Co.. 
140  Garden  Street.  Hartford,  Conn  06116. 

D     (61   I.Wd       K     |9>   $30 

A.  Sutherlmiil,  .Ashll!  ,t  Hrofcnan,  1666  K 
Street  NW  .  Wa.shlnpton.  D  C  20009 

H  The  E<v:ltiib!e  Mfp  As.sufance  Society 
of  the  United  states  1285  Avenue  of  the 
AmerU^aa.  New  York.  N  Y    10019. 

D.    (6)  $500      E.   (9)  $30. 

A.  Sutherland  A.sblll  A-  Breonan.  1666  K 
Street  NW  .  Washington,  DC.  30006 

B  Oovernors  of  the  Knight*  of  Ak-Sar- 
B«^n.  93  and  Shirley  Streets,  Qm&ha,  Nebr. 
68106 

D    18)  $325 

A  Sutherlaiui.  .^.shl!.  A-  Hreai.an,  '.066  K 
Street   NW  .   Waahlr-.K'o:..   IT    JfiOOS. 

B  MaaeachMsetta  Mutual  Ufe  Insurance 
Co  .  1298  State  Street,  Springfield,  Ma&t 
01101 

D    .9)  $500      E.  (9)  $30. 

A.  Sutherland  A.sblll  &  Brennan.  1666  K 
Street  NW  .  Wii.shlngton.  DC.  20006 

B  New  England  Mutual  Ufe  iBsurance  Co.. 
601   Bovl.stoii  Street.  Boston.  Maas.  02117. 

D    (6)  $500      E.  (9)  $30. 

A  Sutherland,  AsblM  A-  Breni>an.  1666  K 
Street  NW  ,  Wa-shtngton.  DC.  20006 

B  National  Aivvriation  Of  Ufe  Cos..  1865 
Pearhtree  Street  NE  .  Atlanta,  Oa.  30309. 

D    16)  $500      E.  (9)  $60. 

A  Sutherland,  Ajihlll  A-  Brennan,  1686  K 
Street  NW  .  Washington    DC    2fX)0« 

B  The  North\ve,st^rn  Mutual  Ufe  In.sur- 
ance  Co.  720  Ea.st  Wl.sconsln  Avenue.  Mil- 
waukee, WLs   53202. 

D      9)    $500      E.    ,9^    $30. 

A.  Sutherland,  Asblll  &  Brenuan,  1669  K 
Street  NW  ,   Wajthlugton.  DC    20006 

B  Retail  Credit  Co,  P.O.  Box  4081,  At- 
lanta. Oa  30302 

D.    (6)    $10,000      E.   (9)    $900. 


.^  Irving  W  Sw&nson.  Pharmaceutical 
.Mataifaoturers  .^.s-soclatlon,  1168  15th  Street 
NW.  Waahl.ngtoii    DC    20005 

B.  Pharmar<>utl<al  Manufacturers  As«o^:la- 
tlon. 

A  Fred  Tammea,  1522  K  Street  NW  .  Suite 
1120.  WafhlJigt^Ji;    DC    20005 

B  Niitlonfv:  Rehabilitation  Association, 
1522  K  Street  NW..  Suite  1120,  Washington. 
D.C, 20005 

D.  (6)  »17,R00       E,  (9)  $180. 

A.  Taxation  With  Representation.  Suite 
201,  732  17th  Street.  NW  ,  Washington.  DC. 
20006 

D.  (6)  $18.477  83       E.  (9)  $17.476  64. 

A.  Patricia  Taylor,  Room  731.  1346  Con- 
necticut Avenue  >rw  ,  Washington.  D.C. 
20036 

B.  Environmental  Action.  Room  731.  1346 
Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  DC. 
20036 

D.  (6)  $1,846.15. 

A.  L.  D  Tharp.  Jr.,  1660  L  Street  NW  . 
Suite  601.  Washington.  DC.  20036. 

B  Interstate  Natural  Oa-s  Association  of 
America,  1660  L  Street  NW  .  Suite  601.  Wash- 
ington, DC   20036 

D    (61  $300 

A  J  Woodrow  Thomas  A.seoclatea.  Inc.. 
1701  K  Street  NW..  Suite  lOOl  Washington. 
D  C   20006 

B  Avis  Rent-A-Car  System.  Inc..  900  Old 
Country  Road,  Garden  City,  NY.  11630. 

D.  (6)  H.OOO 

\  Fred  D.  Thompson.  Thompson,  Lleben- 
►  ihkI  >i  Crawford,  First  American  Center, 
.Nashville,  Tenn.  37238 

B  Westlnghouse  Electric  Corp..  1801  K 
Street   NW  .   Washington,  DC.   20006 

D    (8)   $.390.07.     E,  (9)   M«6.63. 

A  Kenneth  W.  Thompson,  1660  L  Street 
NW  .  Suite  601.  Washington,  DC.  20036 

B  Interstate  Natural  Gaa  Association  of 
America,  1660  L  Street  NW  .  Suite  601.  Waah- 
in^rton,  DC.  20036. 

D.  (6)  •SOO 


.A  Patrick  V  Tobln,  417  Fourth  Street  SE  . 
Waflhltigtoi!.  n  C    20003 

n  In.tematlonal  T/ongahoremen's  &  Ware- 
housemen's Union,  1188  Franklin  Street.  San 
Francisco,  Calif.  94109 

D    (6)  $4,647       E    (9)  $12,226^20. 

A.  J  P.  TValnor,  Brotherho»xl  of  Railway, 
Airline  and  Steamship  Clerks,  Freight 
Handlen,  Express  and  Station  Employes  815 
19th   Street   .VW,,   Wa.shlngton,   DC    2iXw">fl 

B  BrotherhofKl  of  Rallwav.  .Mr':ne  and 
Steamship  C.erks.  Freight  Handlers,  Express 
and  Station  Employes.  93'Hi  River  H-i-ari 
Roeemont    ni   90018 

D    (8)   |i.',25il       T.      9)   11,088  M- 

A.  John  P  Trimmer,  1159  15th  Street  NW 
Suite    731.    Wasiilngt<.n.    DC     2OO05 

B.  Associated  Builders  and  Contractors. 
Inc 

D,  (6)   $3,200.      E    $3  287  54. 

K  PYancis  J  Tticker,  Penn  Central  Co.. 
Haverford  Towers.  Haverford.  Pa    19041. 

B  Penn  Central  Co  3  Perm  Center  P'.a/a 
ftc»im  R2:t.  Philadelphia,  Pa    19102 

D    (8>  $126      E    (9)  ilOl.23. 

A    T-ventleth  Century-Fox  Flln.  Coip  .  Box 
900.  Beverly  Hills.  Calif.  90213. 
E    (9)  $15,337.60. 

A.  United  Fresh  Fruit  &  Vegetable  Associa- 
tion. 1019  19th  Street  NW..  Washington,  D.C. 
2W36 

D.  (6)  $3,420  32       E.  (9)   $3,420.32 


A.    US     Committee    for    the    Oceans.    245 
Second  Street   NE  .   Washington    DC    20002. 
D.  (6)  $2,295.10.      E    i9i   $1,784  43. 

A.  US    National  Student  AssociaUoa,  2115 
S  Street  NW  .  Washington.  DC   20008. 


A.  Jack  J  Valentl.  16O0  I  Sueet  NW.. 
Wasihlngton.  DC  20006 

B.  Motion  Picture  Assc>clatlo:i  of  America. 
Inc.,    1600   I    Street    NW.,    Washington,    DC. 

A.  R.  Dick  Vander  Woude,  National  Edu- 
cation As.soclatlon,  648-A  Dauphlne  Court, 
Elk  Grove  Village.  Ill   60007 

B.  National  Education  As.=u>clatlon.  1201 
16th  Street  NW  .  Washington.  D  C    20036. 

D.   {6)   $3,086.20.     E.   (9)    $75. 

A  Rudolph  A  Vlgnone,  1800  K  Street  NW  , 
Suite  800,  Wa-ihlngton,  DC,  20006 

B.  The  Ooodyear  Tire  &  Rubber  Co  .  Akron. 
Ohio  44316 

A.  Wald.  Harkrader  &  Rosa,  1320  19th 
Street  NW..  Washington,  DC.  20036 

B.  INA  Corp..  1600  Arch  Street.  Philadel- 
phia. Pa    19101. 


A  DeMelt  E  Walker,  1730  Rhode  Ii-land 
Avenue  NW..  Washington,  DC 

B.  Credit  Union  National  AR.soclatlon.  Inc. 
1617   Sherman   Avenue.  MadLson,   Wis. 

D    (6)  $959.     E.  (9)  $14535. 


A.  Thomas  C.  Walker.  Browning-Ferris  In- 
dustries. Inc..  PC  Box  3151,  Houston.  Tex. 
77001. 

D.  (8)  $1,876.     E.  (9)  $326.23 

A.  Leonard  Warner,  PC  Box  !f)0.  .^shburn. 
Va.  22011 

B.  Len  Warner,  Inc  .  V  O  Box  100.  Ashburn, 
Va.  22011. 

D.  (6)  $1,000.     E    (9)  $1,630. 

A.  George  A  Watson,  Suite  800,  1612  K 
Street  NW  ,  Washington.  DC. 

B.  The  Ferroalloys  Association,  1612  K 
Street  NW  .  Washington.  D.C. 

E    (Pi   »i.5on 

A  Janet  H  Wegner,  1909  K  Street  NW.. 
Wn-shlngton.  D  r    20049 

B.  National  Retired  Teiu-hers  As-soclatlon' 
American  .A.ssorlatlon  of  Retired  Persons. 
1909  K  Street  NW  ,  Wa.shlngton.  DC    20049. 

E.  (9)   $30.85 


A  Paul  S  Weller.  Jr  .  National  Council  of 
Farmer  Cooperatives,  1129  20th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  DC    20036 

B.  National  Council  of  Farmers  Coopera- 
tives, 1129  2nth  Street  NW  .  Washington   DC 

D    (6)   $3.07125.      E.  (9t    $108  84 


A.  Thomas  E.  Wheeler,  142,''.  K  Street  NW  , 
Suite   900,    Wa-shlngton,    DC     20005 

B  Grocery  Manufacturers  of  America  Inc.. 
1425  K  Street  NW  .  Suite  900,  Wa.shlngton. 
n  C    20005. 

D     (6)    $264  33       E    (9)    $446  44. 

A  Louise  Wide',  208  Ninth  Street  SE., 
Washington.  DC    20003 

B.  Center  for  Public  Financing  of  Elec- 
tions. 201  Massachusetts  Avenue  NE  Wash- 
ington. DC.  20002 

D.  (6)  •1.730.75 

A  Thomas  D  WUcox,  919  18th  Street  NW., 
Washington.  DC.  20006. 

B.  National  Association  of  Stevedores  919 
18th    Street    NW  .    Washlngtxjn,    DC.    20006 


A  Harding  deC  Williams.  1101  15th  Street 
NW  .   Suite   400,    Washington.   DC.   2OO05 

B.  National  Savings  &  Loan  League.  1101 
15th  Street  NW  .  S  ilte  400,  Washlngt.on,  D.C. 
20005. 
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A.  John  C.  Williamson.  1825  K  Street  NW.. 
Suite  604,  Washington.  DC. 

B.  Mortgage  Insurance  Co.  of  America.  1826 
K  Street  NW.,  Suite  604,  Washington,  D.C. 
2l>006. 

D.  (6)  $6,000.     E    (91  $126.40, 


B.  National  Association  of  Retail  Druggists, 
1  East  Wacker  Drive,  Chicago,  111.  60601. 
D.  (6)  $750.     E.  (9)  $160. 


B.  Lummi  Tribe  of  Indians,  P.O.  Box  309. 
Marietta,  Wash.  98268. 

D.    (6)   $1,145      E.    (9)   8286.86. 


A  John  C.  Williamson,  1825  K  Street  NW.. 
Suite  604.  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B  National  Apartment  Association,  1825 
K  Street   NW..   Suite  604.   Washington.  D.C. 

200')*], 

D     6)  $6,000. 


A.  Wyatt  &  Saltzsteln,  1800  Wyatt  Building. 
Washington,  DC.  20006. 

B.  American  Business  Press.  Inc.,  206  East 
42d  Street.  New  York,  N.Y,  10017. 

D.  (6)  $2,250.     E.  (9)  $100. 


A.  Young,  Kaplan  &  Edelsteln,  277  Park 
Avenue.  New  York,  N.Y.  10017. 

B.  Fallek  Chemical  Corp.,  460  Park  Avenue, 
New  York,  NY.  10022. 


A.  Zlontz.  Ptrtle,  Morlsset,  EmstoS  & 
Chestnut,  208  Pioneer  Btilldlng.  600  First 
Avenue,  Seattle,  Wash.  98104. 

B.  Makah  Indian  Tribe.  P  O  Box  115,  Neah 
Bay,  Wash.  98357. 

b.    (6)   $1,703.     E.   (9)    $34068. 


A  WUmer.  Cutler  &  Pickering.  1666  K 
Street  NW  .  Washington.  DC.  20006. 

B  Dealer  Bank  .Association.  P.O.  Box  8796, 
St   Louis,  Mo.  63102. 

D    (6)  305.     E.  (9)  $12. 


A  Kenneth  D.  Wollack,  1341  G  Street,  No. 
908.  Wa.=hlngton.  DC.  20005. 

B  American  Israel  Public  Affairs  Commit- 
tee. 1341  G  Street.  No.  908,  Washington,  D.C. 
20M5. 

D    (6)   $5,625. 


A.  Young,   Kaplan  &  Edelsteln.  277  Park 
Avenue.  New  York.  N.Y.  10017. 

B.  GUck    Affiliates.    3000   Marcus   Avenue, 
Lake  Success,  N.Y.  11040. 

A.  Young,   Kaplan   &  Edelsteln,  277  Park 
Avenue.  New  York.  N.Y.  10017. 

B.  Madison  Equities,  115  East  S7th  Street, 
New  York.  N.Y.  10022. 


A.  Zlontz.  Plrtle,  Morlsset,  Emstoff  & 
Chestnut,  208  Pioneer  Building,  600  First 
Avenue,  Seattle,  Wash.  98104 

B.  Metlakatla  Indian  Community,  P.O.  Box 
8,  Annette  Islands  Reserve.  Alaska  99926. 

D.   (6)    $1,035.     E.   (9)   $119.80. 


A.  Zlontz,  Plrtle.  Morlsset,  EmstofT  & 
Chestnut.  208  Pioneer  Building.  600  First 
Avenue.  Seattle.  Wash.  98104. 

B.  Northern  Cheyenne  Indian  Tribe,  P.O. 
Box  128,  Lsmie  Deer.  Mont.  59043. 


A.  Women's  International  League  for  Peace 
4  Freedom,  1213  Race  Street.  Philadelphia, 
Pa    19107. 

D.   (6)    $3,246.88.     E.   (9)    $1,527.08. 

A.  Burton  C.  Wood.  15th  and  M  Streets 
NW.,  Washington,  DC   20005 

B  .National  Association  of  Home  Builders 
of  the  United  States,  15th  and  M  Streets  NW, 
Washington.  DC.  20005 

D     6>  $b,374,y9       E,  (9)  $458,73. 


A.  Robert  Zacharlas.  1957  E  Street  NW., 
Washington,  DC.  20006. 

B.  The  -Associated  General  Contractors  of 
America,  1957  E  Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C. 
20009. 


A.  Zlontz.  Plrtle,  Morlsset.  EmstofT  k. 
Chestnut.  208  Pioneer  Building.  600  First 
Avenue   Seattle,  Wash.  98104. 

B.  Suquamlsh  Indian  Tribe,  P.O.  Box  566, 
Suquamlsh.  Wash.  98392 


A.  Zlontz.  Plrtle.  Morlsset,  Emstoff  & 
Chestnut.  208  Pioneer  BuUdlng.  600  First 
.Avenue,  Seattle.  Wash.  98104. 

B.  Confederated  Tribes  of  the  Colvllle 
Indian  Re.'=ervatlon,  P.O.  Box  150.  Nespelem. 
Wash.  99155 

D.    (6)    $1,275.     E.    (9)    8265.02. 


A.  Zoological  Action  Committee.  Inc..  1226 
19th  Street  NW..  Suite  700  Washington.  D.C. 
20039. 

D.    i6i    $17,835      E.    (91    $16,686.32 


A.   William   E.   Woods,   440   National   Press 
Building.  Washington.  D.C.  20046. 


A.  Ziontz.  Plrtle,  Morlsset,  Emstoff  & 
Chestnut.  208  Pioneer  Building,  600  First 
Avenue.  Seattle.  Wash.  98104. 


A.  John  L.  Zorack,  Suite  900,  1800  K  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006 

B.  Pan   American   World   Airways.    1800  K 
Street  NW.,  No,  900.  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

E.    (9)    $329.95. 


SENATE— H^^rf/iesrfai^,  May  19,  1976 


The  Senate  met  at  10  am  and  was 
called  to  order  by  the  President  pro  tem- 
pore 'Mr.  Eastland). 


PRAYER 

Tlie  Chaplain,  the  Reverend  Edward 
L.  R.  Elson.  DX).,  offered  the  following 

prayer  1 

Thy  "Word  is  a  krmp  unto  mtl  feet,  and 
a  light  unto  my  pathway. — Psalms  119: 
105. 

/  am  the  Light  of  the  World:  he  that 
foUoweth  Me  shall  not  walk  in  darkness, 
but  shall  have  the  light  of  life. — John 
8    12. 

O  God  of  infinite  wisdom  and  love. 
Thou  knowest  and  we  know  that  the 
wurds  we  speak  and  the  actions  we  take 
here  affects  the  life  of  the  people  and 
the  destiny  of  the  Nation  for  genera- 
tions to  come.  Guide  us  by  the  light  of 
Thy  Word.  Give  us  courage  to  make  brave 
choice?^  and  wisdom  to  make  right  ones; 
and  grant  us  faith,  having  made  our 
choice.'^  in  the  fear  of  God.  to  dismiss 
all  doubt"^  and  regrets. 

Through  Jesus  Christ,  our  Lord.  Amen. 


QUORUM  CALL 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


THE  JUDICIARY 


The  second  assistant  legislative  cleriE 
read  the  nomination  of  James  C,  Hill,  of 
Georgia,  to  be  U.S.  circuit  judge  for  the 
fifth  circuit. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  the  nomination  is  consid- 
ered and  confirmed. 


COMMITTEE  MEETINGS  DURING 
SENATE  SESSION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  committees 
be  authorized  to  meet  until  12  o'clock 
noon  today. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


THE  JOURNAL 


Mr  MANSFIELD.  Mr  President,  I  ask 
uiianimou.s  consent  that  the  reading  of 
the  Journal  of  tlie  proceedings  of  Tues- 
day. May  18,  1976,  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered 
CXXII 917— Part  12 


EXECUTIVE  SESSION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate  go 
Into  executive  session  to  consider  nomi- 
nations or.  the  calendar  under  New 
Reports. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  the  consideration  of  execu- 
tive business. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  "Hie 
nomination  will  be  stated. 


DEPARTMENT  OF  JUSTICE 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clert 
read  the  nomination  of  John  A.  Field  m, 
to  be  U.S.  attorney  for  the  southern 
district  of  West  Virginia. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  the  nomination  is  consid- 
ered and  confirmed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  President  be 
notified  of  the  confirmation  of  the  nomi- 
nations. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


LEGISLATIVE  SESSION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  that  the  Senate  resume  the  con- 
sideration of  legislative  business. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to,  and  the 
Senate  resumed  the  consideration  of  leg- 
islative business. 
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CONSIDERATION  OF  CERTAIN  MEAS- 
URES ON  THE  C.\LENDAR 

Mr.  MANSFIKLD  Mr  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate  pro- 
ceed to  the  consldcrntlou  of  Calendar 
Nos.  788,  805.  811,  817.  819.  821,  824.  and 
855. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection.  It  Is  so  ordered. 


COirRT  LEAVE   TO    FEDERAL 
EMPLOYEES 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
bill  iH.R.  114381  to  amend  title  5.  United 
States  Co<ie,  to  gram  court  leave  to  Fed- 
eral employees  when  called  as  witnesses 
in  certiiln  judicial  proceedings,  and  for 
other  puri>oses  which  had  been  reported 
from  Uie  Committee  on  Post  Office  and 
Civil  St'rvice  with  an  amendmeut  on  page 
2.  in  line  5,  strike  out  "130(b)  "  and  iiosert 
in  lUu  tliereof  "130b". 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  amendment  was  ordered  to  be  en- 
grossed and  the  bill  to  be  read  a  third 
time. 

The  bill  was  read  the  third  time,  and 
pa.ssed. 


FEDERAL  AGENCY  RULES   AND  RE- 
CODIFICATION   ACT   OF    1976 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
bill  (S.  3308'  to  improve  the  regulation 
of  commerce  by  requiring  certain  Fed- 
eral agencies  to  recodify  the  rules  pro- 
mu]«attKl  by  such  agencies  which  had 
been  reported  from  the  Committee  on 
Commerce,  with  an  amendment  to  strike 
out  all  after  the  enacting  clause  and 
Insert: 

That  this  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Interim 
Regulatory  Reform  Act  of  1976". 
SEic.  a.  Findings. 

I  he  Congress  flnds  th»t  the  pubUc 
Interest — 

( 1 )  requlrea  the  periodic  review,  updating, 
and  sy.itematlc  recodlflcatlon  of  the  rules 
promulgated  by  certaUi  regulatory  agencies 
which  are  required  by  law  to  be  "Inde- 
pendent"; 

(2)  would  be  served  by  directing  each 
such  agency  to  prepare  and  submit  to  the 
Conj^ress  a  propo««^  modernization,  revision, 
and  codification  of  the  laws  and  other  au- 
thorities administered  by  It; 

( 3)  would  be  served  by  assuring  that  such 
agencies  in  fact  consider,  to  a  timely  man- 
ner, certain  petitions; 

(4)  requires  that  the  Congress,  In  the  ex- 
ecution of  Its  constitutional  responsibility, 
have  access  to  certain  materials  and  docu- 
ments. 

I  5)  would  be  advanced  by  authorizing  such 
agencies  to  develop  and  apply.  In  coopera- 
tion with  the  Department  of  Justice,  direct 
IltlKatlnji;   capability   in   certain    cases. 

1(5)  would  be  furthered  by  extending  Fed- 
eral protection  to  offlcers  of  such  agencies; 

(7)  requires  that  former  Commissioners 
membe.-s  of  R\ich  agencies  avoid  the  appear- 
ance of  conflict  of  Interest;  and 

(8)  vrould  be  furthered  by  making  such 
agencies  more  fully  accountable  for  their 
actions  and  lnartlon.9. 

■ITie  Congress  further  flnds  and  declares  that 
the  authorities  described  In  paragraphs  (2) 
througli  (8)  have  already  been  granted  or 
provided  for,  by  statute,  wl'h  respect  to  one 
or  more  of  such  agencies.  Rights  and  duties 
of  sucti  character  .should  apply  equally  with 
respect  to  each  independent  regulatory  agen- 
cy which  Is  authorized  and  directed  to  regu- 


late  one   or   more    facets   of    interstate   and 
foreign  commerce 

SBC   3   DrriNmoN 

A*  used  Ui  this  Act.  the  term  "Independent 
regulatory  agency"  means  each  of  the  fol- 
lowing : 

(1)  The  Interstate  Commerce  Commission. 

(2)  The  Federal  Trade  Commission. 

(3)  The   Federal    Power    Commission. 

(4)  The  Federal  Communications  Com- 
mission. 

(8)  Tb«  Civil  Aeronautic*  Board. 

(6)  The  Federal  .Maritime  Commission. 

(7)  The  Consumer  Product  Safety  Com- 
mission. 

Sec.  4   Roles  RBCoonriCATioN. 

(a)  Within  360  daj-8  after  the  date  of  en- 
actment of  this  Act,  the  Chairman  of  each  In- 
dependent regulatory  agency  shall  develop, 
prepare,  and  submit  to  the  Oongreas  and  to 
the  Admlnl.stratlve  Conference  of  the  United 
States  an  Initial  proposal  setting  forth  a 
recodlflcatlon  of  all  of  the  rules  which  such 
agency  has  Issued  and  which  are  In  effect  or 
proposed,  as  of  the  date  of  such  submission. 
Each  such  recodlflcatlon  proposal  shall,  to 
the  extent  practicable — 

1 1 1  recommend  the  transfer,  consolida- 
tion, modification,  and/or  deletion  of  par- 
ticular rules  and  portions  thereof,  including 
reivsons  therefor; 

(2i  recommend  changes  and  modifications 
In  the  organization  of  such  rules  and  In  the 
technical  presentation  and  structure  thereof; 

(3)  recommend  the  deletion  or  merger  of 
unnecessary,  redundant,  overlapping,  or  con- 
flicting provisions  or  requirements;   and 

(4)  be  designed  to  coordinate,  to  make  more 
understandable,  and  to  modernize  such  rules 
in  order  to  facilitate  effective  and  fair  ad- 
ministration thereof 

Each  such  submission  shall  include  the  text 
of  such  rules,  as  proposed  to  be  recodlfled.  In 
their  entirety;  a  comparative  text  of  the  pro- 
posed change*  in  existing  rules;  and  ex- 
planatory and  supporting  sUtements  and 
materials  The  rules,  as  proposed  to  be  re- 
oodlfled.  shall  not  be  at  variance.  In  any  sub- 
stantive reapect.  with  the  text  of  the  rules  of 
the  agency  Involved  which  are  in  effect  or 
proposed  as  of  the  date  of  such  submlwlon. 

(b)  Within  480  days  after  the  date  of  en- 
actment of  this  Act,  the  Administrative  Con- 
ference of  the  United  States  shall  submit  Ut 
the  Congress,  and  to  the  Independent  regula- 
tory agency  Involved.  Its  comments  on  each 
initial  proposal  submitted  under  subsection 
(a),  together  with  any  recommendatlorw  and 
other  material  wiUch  It  considers  appropriate. 

(CI  Within  570  days  after  the  date  of 
enactment  of  this  Act,  the  Chairman  of 
each  Independent  regulatory  agency  shall 
develop,  prepare,  and  submit  to  the  Con- 
gress. In  accordance  with  the  requirements 
described  In  subsection  (ai.  a  final  pro- 
posal setting  forth  a  recodification  of  all 
of  the  rulee  which  such  agency  has  Ksxied 
and  which  are  In  effect  or  propo«!ed.  a'l  of 
the  date  of  such  submission  Such  submis- 
sion shall  reflect  (1)  evaluation  of  the  rec- 
ommendations and  comments  received 
under  stibsectlon  (b)  and  from  any  other 
source,  and  (2)  the  results  of  additional 
study  and  review  by  such  agency  and  Its 
employees  and  consultants  Such  ruies  shall 
take  effect  90  days  after  the  date  of  sub- 
mission of  such  final  proposal. 

fd)  Each  duly  authorized  committee  of 
the  Oongrees  ^hall  In  the  exercise  of  its 
oversight  responsibllitv.  examine,  study,  and 
take  other  appropriate  action  with  respect 
to  each  Initial  and  final  proposal  submitted 
to  the  Congress  and  referred  to  such  com- 
mittee. 

(e)  The  text  of  each  initial  proposal  sub- 
mitted under  subaectlon  (ai.  and  of  each 
final  proposal  submitted  imder  subsection 
(c).  shall  be  published  m  the  Federal  Reg- 
ister   p'lrs'iant    to    «iectlon    563    of    title    5. 


United  States  Code,  and  written  comments 
Uiereon  shall  be  invited.  Any  rule  Issued  by 
an  independent  regulatory  agency  which  is 
not  Included  In  the  recotllfled  rules  which 
lake  elTect  pursuant  to  subsection  (c) ,  by  the 
time  retjulred,  shall  be  of  no  force  and 
effect  after  such  date.  The  provlslciis  of 
chapter  7  of  title  5,  United  States  Code, 
shall  apply  to  rules  repromulgateU  under 
this  section. 

(f  I  As  used  In  this  .section,  the  term  "ruit" 
means  the  whole  or  a  part  of  a  stAtement  of 
general  or  particular  appMcabiUt.  Ahlch  is 
Issued  or  promulgated  by  an  Independent 
regulatory-  agency  for  future  effect  and 
wlilch  18  designed  to  Implement.  Interpret. 
or  prescribe  law  or  policy  or  which  describes 
the  or.janlzatlon,  procedure,  or  practice  re- 
quirements of  any  such  agency,  including, 
but  not  limited  to,  regulations,  the  ap- 
proval or  prescription  for  the  future  of 
rates,  wages,  corporate  or  financial  struc- 
tures or  reorganizatlona  thereof,  prices,  fa- 
cilities, appliances,  services,  or  allowances 
therefor,  or  valuations,  costs,  or  accounting, 
any  general  statement  of  policy,  and  any  de- 
termination, directive,  authorization,  re- 
quirement, designation,  or  similar  s'lch  ac- 
tion. Tlie  term  does  not  incltide  any  order, 
as  such  terra  is  defined  in  section  551(6) 
of  title  5,  United  States  Code 

ig)  TTiere  are  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated to  the  .Administrative  Conference  of 
•he  United  States,  for  purposes  of  carrying 
out  the  provisions  of  this  section,  not  to  ex- 
ceed $100,000,  such  sum  to  remain  a-.allable 
until  expended 
Sec.   5    Law   RrvisioM 

(a)  Each  independent  regulatory  agency 
shall  make  a  full  and  complete  review  and 
study  of  the  statutory  and  case  law  of  the 
United  States  relating  to  such  agency  and  Its 
powers,  duties,  functions,  and  responsibili- 
ties, for  the  purpose  of  formulattog  and  rec- 
ommending to  the  Congress  legl.ilatlon  which 
would  better  achieve  the  purpose*  for  which 
such  agency  wa.-,  establl- hed.  It  shall  be  the 
further  duty  of  each  independent  regulatory 
agency  to  make  recommendations  for  revision 
and  codification  of  the  statutes  and  other 
lawful  authorities  admlnLstered  by,  or  appli- 
cable to,  such  agency,  including  the  repeal 
of  unnecessary  or  undes'.rable  provisions  and 
such  changes  tn  the  authorities  delegated 
the  functions  prescribed,  or  the  structure 
and  procedures  mandated.  a.s  such  agency 
feels  may  better  serve  to  enhance  comnierce 
and  protect  consumers. 

(b)  The  Chairman  of  each  Independent 
regulatory  agency,  upon  the  appro-,  al  of  a 
majority  of  the  members  thereof,  shall  Ap- 
point and  compensate  a  qualified  Individual 
to  serve  as  the  director  of  such  agency's  law 
revision  activity  under  this  section.  Such 
person  shall  be  appointed  without  regard  to 
the  provisions  of  title  5,  United  States  Code, 
governing  app>olntment8  In  the  competitive 
service,  classification,  and  general  schedule 
pay  rates,  but  at  a  rate  not  In  excess  of  the 
maximum  rate  for  aS-18  of  the  General 
Schedule  under  section  6332  of  such  title 
Tlie  director  shsU  sene  as  the  agency's  re- 
porter and  shall,  subject  to  the  direction  of 
the  agency,  supervise  the  preparation  of  re- 
ports and  the  activities  of  appropriate  per- 
sonnel. Within  the  limits  of  funds  appropri- 
ates! for  such  law  revision  activity.  Individ- 
uals may  be  emploved  by  each  independent 
regulatory  agency  for  se.-vlce  on  Its  law  re- 
vision staff  The  Chairman  of  each  inde- 
pendent regxilatory  agency  is  authorized,  for 
purposes  of  this  ."section,  to  eniploy  experts 
and  consultants  in  accordance  with  section 
3108  of  title  5.  United  States  Code 

(c)  G^ch  Independent  regulatory  agency 
shall  establl.sh  an  .Advisory  Committee  on 
Law  RevUlou  to  advise  and  con.sult  with  t!.e 
Chairman  and  members  of  such  agency  and 
with  Its  law  revision  staff  The  members  of 
each  such  Advisory  Committee  shall  be  ap- 
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pointed  by  the  Chairman  of  the  applicable 
such  agency,  upon  the  approval  of  a  majority 
of  the  members  thereof.  Each  .mich  Advisory 
Committee  shall  Include  Individuals  who  by 
reason  of  knowledge,  experience,  or  training 
are  especially  qualified  to  assist  in  such  law- 
rev  islon. 

(d)  Each  Independent  regulatory  agency 
18  authorized  and  encouraged  to  request  any 
Information,  assistance,  or  recommendations 
which  It  decmr^  nece.s.sary  or  appropriate  to 
carry  out  its  functions  under  this  section. 
Each  department,  agency,  and  independent 
Instrumentality  of  the  Federal  Government 
Is  authorized  to  cooperate  with,  assist,  and 
make  appropriate  presentations  to,  each  such 
agency. 

(e)  The  Chairman  of  each  Independent 
regulatory'  agency  shall  submit  to  the  Con- 
gress and  the  President — 

(1)  a  preliminary  report  on  law  revision, 
not  later  than  1  ye.ar  after  the  date  of  en- 
actment of  this  Act; 

(2)  an  Interim  report  on  law  revision,  not 
later  than  2  years  after  the  date  of  enact- 
ment of  this  Act;  and 

(3)  a  final  report  on  law  revision,  not  later 
than  3  years  after  the  date  of  enACtment 
of  tMs  Act. 

Each  such  interim  and  final  report  shall  In- 
clude the  text  of  the  proposed  revision  and 
codification;  an  explanation  of  each  signifi- 
cant provision  proposed  for  inclusion  there- 
in; an  analysis  of  the  economic  and  other 
corLsequences  of  such  revision  and  oodiflca- 
tion;  a  discussion  of  significant  alternatives 
considered  but  not  recommended:  and  such 
other  Information  as  may  be  useful  to  the 
Congre.'^s  Each  such  report  shall  be  designed 
to  facilitate  congressional  consideration  of 
niatters  relating  to  regulatory  reform,  and 
each  proposed  revision  and  codification  shall 
be  designed  to  clarify,  simplify,  and  Improve 
the  applicable  law,  both  substantively  and 
technically. 

(f  I  Each  duly  authorized  committee  of  the 
Congre-ss  shall,  In  the  exercise  of  Its  over- 
ilght  responsibility,  examine,  study,  and  take 
other  appropriate  action  wtlh  respect  to 
each  preliminary,  Interim,  and  final  report 
which  is  submitted  to  the  Congress  under 
subsection  (e)  and  referred  to  such  com- 
rtJttee. 

Sec  6    Timely  CoNsmEaATioN  of  PrrrnoNS. 

(a)  (1)  Section  18(b)  of  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission  Act  (16  V3.C.  670(b))  Is 
amended  ( 1 )  by  Inserting  "(1)"  Immediately 
after  (bi"  and  (2)  by  ln.sertlng  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  paragraph: 

"(2)  (A)  'Whenever,  pursuant  to  section 
658(e)  of  title  5,  United  States  Code,  an 
Interested  person  (Including  a  governmental 
entity)  p>etltion.s  the  Commission  for  the 
commencement  of  a  proceeding  for  the  is- 
suance, amendment,  or  repeal  of  an  order, 
rule,  or  regulation  under  any  statute  or 
other  lawful  authority  admlnLstered  by  or 
applicable  to  the  Commission,  the  Commis- 
sion shall  prant  or  deny  such  petition  within 
120  days  after  the  date  of  receipt  of  such 
petition.  If  the  Commission  grants  such  a 
petition.  It  shall  commence  an  appropriate 
proceeding  as  soon  thereafter  a.-?  practicable. 
If  the  Commission  denies  such  a  petition, 
it  shall  set  forth,  and  publish  in  the  Federal 
Register.  Its  reafons  for  such  denial. 

"(Bi  If  the  Commission  denies  a  petition 
under  subparagraph  (A)  (or  If  It  falls  to 
act  thereon  within  the  120-day  period  es- 
tablished by  such  subparagraph),  the  petl- 
Uoner  may  commence  a  civil  action  In  an 
appropriate  dl.strlct  court  of  the  United 
States  for  an  order  directing  the  Commis- 
sion to  Initiate  a  proceeding  to  take  the 
action  requested  In  such  petition  Such  an 
action  shall  be  commenced  within  60  days 
after  the  date  of  such  denial  or,  where  ap- 
propriate, within  60  days  after  the  date  of 
expiration  of   stich   120-day  period. 

"(C)  If  the  petitioner,  in  a  clvl!  action 
commenced  under  subparagraph   (B),  dem- 


onstrates to  the  satisfaction  of  the  court  (by 
a  preponderance  of  the  evidence  in  the  rec- 
ord before  the  Commission  or,  in  an  action 
based  on  a  petition  on  which  the  Commis- 
sion failed  to  act,  in  a  new  proceeding  before 
such  court)  (1)  that  the  failure  of  the  Com- 
rrUs-slon  to  grant  a  petition  submitted  under 
"subparagraph  (A)  Is  arbitrary  and  caprl- 
rinus;  (11)  that  the  action  requested  In  such 
petition  Is  necessary;  and  (Hi)  that  the  fall- 
u.'-e  of  the  Commission  to  take  such  action 
will  result  In  the  continuation  of  practices 
which  are  not  consistent  with  or  in  accord- 
ance with  this  Act  or  any  other  statute  or 
lawful  authority  administered  by  or  appli- 
cable to  the  Commission,  such  court  shall 
order  the  Commission  to  initiate  such  action. 

"(D)  A  court  shall  have  no  authority  un- 
der this  paragraph  to  compel  the  Commission 
to  take  any  action  other  than  the  Initiation 
of  a  proceeding  for  the  Issuance,  amendment, 
or  repeal  of  an  order,  rule,  or  regulation  un- 
der this  Act  or  any  other  statute  or  lawful 
authority  admlrUstered  by  or  applicable  to 
the  Commission. 

"(E)  As  used  In  this  paragraph,  the  term 
'Commission'  Includes  any  division,  individ- 
ual Commissioner,  administrative  law  Judge, 
employee  board,  or  any  other  person  au- 
thorized to  act  on  behalf  of  the  Commission 
In  any  part  of  any  proceeding  for  the  issu- 
ance, amendment,  or  rep>eal  of  an  order,  rule, 
or  regulation.". 

(b)  Section  406  of  the  Communications  Act 
of  1934  (47  U.8.C.  406  et  seq.)  is  amended 
(1)  by  Inserting  "(a)"  Immediately  before 
the  first  sentence  thereof:  and  (2)  by  adding 
at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new  sub- 
section: 

"(b)  (1)  Whenever,  pursuant  to  section  668 
(e)  of  title  5,  United  States  Code,  an  inter- 
ested person  (Including  a  governmental  en- 
tity) petitions  the  Commission  for  the  com- 
mencement of  a  proceeding  for  the  Issuance, 
amendment,  or  rep)eal  of  an  order,  rule,  or 
regulation  under  any  statute  or  other  lawful 
authority  administered  by  or  applicable  to 
the  Commission,  the  Commission  shall  grant 
or  deny  such  petition  within  120  days  after 
the  date  of  receipt  of  such  petition.  If  the 
Commission  grants  such  a  petition,  It  shall 
commence  an  appropriate  proceeding  as  soon 
thereafter  as  practicable.  If  the  Commission 
denies  such  a  petition,  it  shall  set  forth,  and 
publish  in  the  Federal  Register,  Its  reasons 
for  such  denial. 

"(2)  If  the  Commission  denies  a  petition 
under  paragraph  (1)  (or  If  It  falls  to  act 
thereon  within  the  120-day  period  estab- 
lished by  such  paragraph) ,  the  petitioner  may 
commence  a  civil  action  In  an  appropriate 
district  court  of  the  United  States  for  an 
order  directing  the  Commission  to  Initiate  a 
proceeding  to  take  the  action  requested  In 
such  petition.  Such  an  action  shall  be  com- 
menced within  60  days  after  the  date  of  such 
denial  or,  where  appropriate,  within  60  days 
after  the  date  of  expiration  of  such  120-day 
period. 

"(3)  If  the  petitioner,  In  a  civil  action 
commenced  under  paragraph  (2),  demon- 
strates to  the  satisfaction  of  the  court  (by 
a  preponderance  of  the  evidence  In  the  rec- 
ord before  the  Commission  or.  In  an  action 
based  on  a  petition  on  which  the  Commis- 
sion failed  to  act.  In  a  new  proceeding  be- 
fore such  court)  (A)  that  the  failure  of 
the  Commission  to  grant  a  petition  su'b- 
mltted  under  paragraph  fl)  Is  arbitrary  and 
capricious:  (B)  that  the  action  request«d  in 
such  petition  la  necessary;  and  (C)  that  the 
failure  of  the  Commission  to  take  such  ac- 
tion will  result  in  the  continuation  of  prac- 
tices which  are  not  consistent  with  or  In 
accordance  with  this  Act  or  any  other  statute 
or  lawful  authority  administered  by  or  ap- 
plicable to  the  Commission,  such  court  shall 
order  the  Commission  to  Initiate  such  action. 

"(4)  A  court  shall  have  no  authority 
under  this  subsection  to  compel  the  Com- 
mission to  take  any  action  other  than  the 
initiation  of  a  proceeding  for  the  l.ssuance. 


amendment,  or  repeal  of  an  order,  rule,  or 
regulation  under  this  Act  or  any  other  stat- 
ute or  lawful  authority  administered  by  or 
applicable  to  the  Commission. 

"(6)  As  used  in  this  subsection,  the  term 
'Commission'  Includes  any  division.  Individ- 
ual Commissioner,  administrative  law  Judge, 
employee  board,  or  any  other  person  au- 
thorlsied  to  act  on  behalf  of  the  Oommis- 
blon  in  any  part  of  any  proceeding  for  the 
Issuance,  amendment,  or  repeal  of  an  order, 
rule,  or  regulation.". 

(c)  Section  309  of  the  Federal  Power  Act 
(16  U.S.C.  826h)  Is  amended  (1)  by  inserting 
"(a)"  immediately  before  the  first  sentence 
thereof;  and  (2)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof 
the  following  new  subsection : 

"(b)(1)  'Whenever,  pursuant  to  section 
653(e)  of  title  5,  United  States  Code,  an 
Interested  person  (Including  a  governmental 
entity)  petitions  the  Commission  for  the 
commencement  of  a  proceeding  for  the  Is- 
suance, amendment,  or  repeal  of  an  order, 
rule,  or  regulation  under  any  statute  or  other 
lawful  authority  administered  by  or  applica- 
ble to  the  Commission,  the  Commission  shall 
grant  or  deny  such  petition  within  120  days 
after  the  date  of  receipt  of  such  petition. 
If  the  Commission  grants  such  a  petition. 
It  shall  commence  an  apprc^riate  proceeding 
as  soon  thereafter  as  practicable.  If  the  Com- 
mission denies  such  a  petition,  it  shaU  set 
forth,  and  publish  in  the  Federal  Register,  Its 
reasons  for  such  denial. 

"(2)  If  the  Commission  denies  a  petition 
under  paragraph  (1)  (or  if  It  falls  to  act 
thereon  within  the  120-day  period  estab- 
lished by  such  paragraph),  the  petitioner 
may  commence  a  civil  action  in  an  appro- 
priate district  court  of  the  United  States  for 
an  order  directing  the  Commission  to  tol- 
tlate  a  proceeding  to  take  the  action  re- 
quested in  such  petition.  6ucb  an  action 
Kb  all  be  commenced  within  60  days  after  the 
date  of  such  denial  or,  where  appropriate, 
withto  60  days  after  the  date  of  expiration 
of  such  120-day  period. 

"(3)  If  the  petitioner,  in  a  civil  action 
commenced  under  paragraph  (2),  demon- 
.strates  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  court  iby  a 
preponderance  of  the  evidence  in  the  record 
before  the  Commission  or,  in  an  action  based 
on  a  petition  on  which  the  Commission  faUed 
to  act,  in  a  new  proceeding  before  such 
court)  (A)  that  the  failure  of  the  Commis- 
sion to  grant  a  i>etltlon  submitted  under 
paragraph  ( 1  i  is  arbitrary  and  capricious; 
(B)  that  the  action  requested  in  such  pe- 
tition Is  necessary;  and  (C)  that  the  failure 
of  the  Commission  to  take  such  action  wlU 
result  in  the  continuation  of  practices  which 
are  not  consistent  with  or  In  accordance  with 
this  Act  or  any  other  statute  or  lawful  au- 
thority administered  by  or  applicable  to  the 
Commission,  such  court  shaU  order  the  Com- 
mission to  Initiate  such  action. 

"(4)  A  court  shall  have  no  authority  un- 
der this  subsection  to  compel  the  Commis- 
sion to  take  any  action  other  than  the  initia- 
tion of  a  proceeding  for  the  issuance,  amend- 
ment, or  repeal  or  an  order,  rule,  or 
regulation  under  this  Act  or  any  other  stat- 
ute or  lawful  authority  administered  by  or 
applicable  to  the  Commission. 

"(5)  As  used  in  this  subsection,  the  term 
'Commission'  Includes  any  division.  :ndlv!d- 
ual  Commissioner,  administrative  law  Judge, 
employee  board,  or  any  other  person  au- 
thorized to  act  on  behalf  of  the  Commission 
in  any  part  of  any  proceeding  for  the  Issu- 
ance, amendment,  or  repeal  of  an  order  rule, 
or  regulation.". 
Sec.    7.    Congressional   Access   to   Ikforma- 

TION. 

(a)  Section  1  of  the  Federal  Trade  Com- 
mission Act  (45  U.S.C.  1)  Is  amended  (1) 
by  striking  out  "That  a"  in  the  first  sen- 
tence thereof  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof 
"lai  A":  and  (2)  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  subsection: 

"(b)(1)  Whenever  the  Commission  sub- 
mits any  budget  estimate,  request,  or  Infor- 
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matlon  to  the  President  or  the  Office  of  Man- 
at^emeiu  and  Budkrel,  It  shall  concurrently 
transmit  a  oopiy  of  such  budget  estimate,  re- 
quest, or  Information   to  the  Congress. 

■(2 1  Whenever  the  Commlsalou  submits 
any  legislative  recommendations,  testimony, 
or  comments  on  legislation  to  the  President 
or  the  Office  of  Management  and  Budget.  It 
shall  ooncurrently  transmit  a  copy  thereof 
to  the  Congress  No  officer  or  agency  of  the 
United  States  shall  have  any  authority  to 
require  the  Commission  to  submit  Its  legis- 
lative recommendation^,  testimony,  or  com- 
ments on  legislation  to  any  officer  or  agency 
of  the  United  States  for  approval,  comments, 
or  review,  prior  to  the  submission  of  such 
recommendatl.in<(,  testlmuny,  or  comments  to 
the  Convrrevi 

■•i3)  Whenever  a  duly  authorized  commit- 
tee of  the  Congress  which  has  the  reeponsl- 
blUtv  for  the  authorization  of  appropriations 
for  the  Commission  makes  a  written  request 
for  documents  In  the  ptossesslon  or  subject  to 
the  control  of  the  Commission,  the  Commis- 
sion shall,  within  10  days  after  the  date  of 
receipt  of  such  request,  submit  such  docu- 
ments (or  copies  thereof!  to  such  commit- 
tee If  the  CommLsHlon  does  not  have  any 
such  do<'ument8  In  Its  poasesslon  It  shall  so 
notify  such  commltt^»e  within  such  10-day 
period  Anv  such  notice  shall  state  the  an- 
ticipated date  U\-  which  such  documents  will 
be  obtained  and  submitted  to  such  com- 
mittee. Whenever  the  Commlaslon  transfers 
anv  doctunent  In  ltd  pomsesslon  or  subject  to 
Its  control  to  any  peroon  or  any  other  gtn-ern- 
mental  entity.  It  shall  condition  such  trans- 
fer on  the  guaranteed  return  by  the  trans- 
feree of  such  document  to  the  Commission 
so  that  the  Commission  can  comply  with  the 
requirement  of  this  paragraph.  ThU  para- 
graph shall  not  be  deemed  to  restrict  anv 
other  authority  of  either  House  of  Congreas. 
or  any  committee  or  subcommittee  thereof, 
to  obtain  documents.  For  purposes  of  this 
paragraph,  the  term  document'  means  any 
book,  paper,  correspondence,  memorandum, 
or  other  record.  Including  a  copy  of  any  of 
the  foregoing.". 

(b)  Section  4  of  the  Coiunuinlcatlons  Act 
of  1934  (47  use  1 54 1  U  amended  by  In- 
serting Immediately  after  subsection  (o) 
thereof  the  following  new  subsection: 

(d)(1)  Whenever  the  Commission  sub- 
mit* any  budget  estimate,  request,  or  infor- 
mation to  the  President  or  the  Office  of  Man- 
agement and  Budget,  It  shall  concurrently 
transmit  a  copy  of  such  budget  estimate,  re- 
quest, or  Information  to  the  Congress. 

■(2)  Whenever  the  Commission  submits 
any  legislative  recommendations,  testimony, 
or  comments  on  legislation  to  the  President 
or  the  Office  of  Management  and  Budget,  it 
shall  concurrently  transmit  a  copy  thereof  to 
the  Congress  No  officer  or  agency  of  the 
United  states  shall  have  any  authority  to  re- 
quire the  Commission  to  submit  Its  legisla- 
tive recommendations,  testimony,  or  com- 
ments on  legtelatlon  to  any  officer  or  agency 
of  the  United  States  for  approval,  comments, 
or  review,  prior  to  the  submission  of  such 
recommendations,  testimony,  or  comments  to 
the  Congress. 

■■(3)  Whenever  a  duly  authorized  commit- 
tee of  the  Congress  which  ha.s  responsibility 
for  the  author'zatlon  of  appropriations  for 
the  Commission  makes  a  written  request  for 
documents  in  the  possession  or  subject  to 
the  control  of  the  Commission,  the  Commis- 
sion shall,  within  10  days  after  the  date  of 
receipt  of  such  request,  submit  such  docu- 
ments (or  copies  thereof)  to  such  committee 
If  the  Commission  does  not  have  any  such 
documents  in  Its  possession.  It  shall  so  no- 
tify such  committee  »1thln  such  10-day  pe- 
rl.xl  Any  such  notice  shall  state  the  antici- 
pated date  by  which  such  documents  will  be 
obtained  and  submitted  to  such  conunlttee. 
Whenever  the  C'omnil.sslon  transfers  any  doc- 
ument In  lis  pi^)«se»4i.lou  or  subject  U>  Its  con- 
trol to  any  person  or  an>  other  governmental 
entity.  It  shall  condition  such  transfer  on  the 


guaranteed  return  by  the  transferee  of  such 
document  to  the  Commission  so  that  the 
Commission  can  comply  with  the  require- 
ment of  this  paragraph.  This  paragraph  shall 
not  be  deemed  to  restrict  any  other  authority 
of  either  House  of  Congress,  or  any  commit- 
tee or  subcommittee  thereof,  to  obtain  doc- 
uments For  purposes  of  this  paragraph,  the 
term  'dcx.  ument'  means  any  book,  paper,  cor- 
respondence, memorandum,  or  other  record. 
Including  a  copy  of  any  of  the  foregoing  " 

(c)  Section  1  of  the  Federal  Power  Act 
(la  use.  793)  Is  amended  i  1 )  by  designat- 
ing the  four  paragraphs  there<;>f  as  sub- 
sections (ai,  (b).  (c).  and  (U).  respectively; 
(2)  by  striking  out  "That  a"  In  subsection 
(a)  as  so  designated  and  inserting  In  Ueu 
thereof  "A";  and  (3)  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the   following   new  subsection: 

■■(e)(1)  Whenever  the  Commlaelon  sub- 
mits any  budget  estimate,  request,  or  Inf.ir- 
matlon  to  the  President  or  the  Office  of 
Management  and  Budget.  It  shall  ccncur- 
rently  transmit  a  copy  of  such  budKet  esti- 
mate, request,  or  Information  to  the  Con- 
gress 

■•(2)  Whenever  the  Conunlsslon  submits 
any  legislative  rec<.>mmendatlon8.  testimony, 
or  comments  on  legislation  to  the  President 
or  the  Office  of  Management  and  Budget.  It 
shall  concurrently  transmit  a  copy  thereof 
to  the  Congress  No  officer  or  agency  of  the 
United  States  shall  have  any  authority  tC' 
require  the  Commission  to  submit  Its  legis- 
lative recommendations,  testimony,  or  com- 
ments on  legislation  to  any  officer  or  agency 
of  the  United  States  for  approval,  com- 
ments, or  review,  prior  to  the  submission  of 
stich  recommendations,  testimony,  or  com- 
ments to  the  Congress. 

'■(3)  Whenever  a  duly  authorized  com- 
mittee of  the  Congress  which  has  responsi- 
bility for  the  authorlzoitlon  of  appropria- 
tions for  the  Commission  makes  a  written 
request  for  documents  In  the  ptisseeplon  o- 
subject  to  the  control  of  the  Commission 
the  Commission  shall,  within  10  days  after 
the  date  of  receipt  of  such  request,  submit 
such  documents  (or  copies  thereof)  to  such 
committee  If  the  Commission  does  not  have 
any  such  documents  In  its  posesslon,  it  shall 
so  notify  such  committee  within  such  10- 
day  period.  Any  such  notice  shall  state  the 
anticipated  date  by  which  such  document* 
win  be  obtained  and  submitted  to  such  com- 
mittee Whenever  the  Commission  transfers 
any  document  In  its  possession  nr  subject  to 
Its  control  to  any  person  or  any  other  gov- 
ernmental entity.  It  shall  condition  such 
transfer  on  the  guaranteed  return  bv  the 
transfer  of  such  docuiaent  to  the  Commis- 
sion so  that  the  CommlsBlon  ran  comply 
with  the  requirement  of  thLs  paragraph 
This  paragraph  shall  not  be  deemed  to 
restrict  any  other  atithorlty  of  either  House 
of  Congress,  or  any  committee  or  sutK-om- 
mlttee  thereof,  to  obtain  documents  For 
purposes  of  this  paragraph,  the  term  'tlocu- 
menf  means  any  book,  paper  correspond- 
ence, memorandum,  or  other  record,  Incud- 
Ing  a  copy  of  any  of  the  foregoing. ■■. 

(d)  Section  27(k)  of  the  Consumer  Prod- 
uct Safety  Act  (16  U.S.C,  2076 (kl  )  Is  amend- 
ed by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  follow- 
ing new  paragraph ■ 

"(3>  Whenever  a  duly  authorized  commit- 
tee of  the  Congress  which  has  responsibility 
for  the  authorization  of  appropriations  for 
th"!  Commission  makes  a  written  request  for 
documents  in  the  possession  or  subject  to 
the  control  of  the  Commission,  the  Commis- 
sion shall,  within  10  days  after  the  date 
of  receipt  of  such  request,  submit  such  docu- 
ments I  or  copies  thereof)  to  such  commit- 
tee. If  the  Commission  does  not  have  any 
such  dcK-uments  in  its  possession.  It  shall 
so  notify  such  committee  within  such  10- 
day  period.  Any  such  notice  shall  state  the 
anticipated  date  by  which  such  documents 
will  be  obtained  and  submitted  U>  such  com- 
mittee Whenever  the  Commission  transfers 
any   document   In    its   posfieaslon   or   subject 


to  Its  control  to  any  pyerson  or  anv  other 
governmental  entity.  It  shall  condition  such 
transfer  on  the  guaranteed  return  by  the 
transferee  of  such  dcx-ument  to  the  Commis- 
sion so  that  the  Commission  can  comply  with 
the  requirement  of  this  paragraph  ThU 
paragraph  shall  not  be  deemed  to  restrict 
any  other  authority  of  either  House  of  Con- 
gress, or  any  committee  nr  subcommittee 
thereof,  to  obtain  documents  For  purp>oees 
of  this  paragraph,  the  term  documenf 
means  any  book,  paper,  correspondence, 
memorandum,  or  other  record.  Includlnt;  a 
copy  of  any  of  the  foregoing". 
Sec  8  RrPRKsKKTATToN  rN  Civil.  Actions. 

lai  Section  401  of  the  Communlcatlong 
Act  of  1934  (47  U  S  C.  401)  Ls  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
stibsectlon: 

"(e)  (1)  If— 

"(A  I  before  commencing,  defending,  or 
intervening  In.  any  civil  action  Involving 
any  statute  administered  by  the  Commission 
(including  an  action  for  a  forfeiture),  which 
the  Comml.'i.'ilon  or  the  Attorney  General  oa 
behalf  of  the  Commission.  Is  authorized  to 
I'ommen -e.  defend,  or  Intervene  in,  the  Com- 
mission gives  WTltten  notlHcation  and  un- 
dertakp<<  to  consult  with  the  Attorney  Gen- 
era! with  respect  to  such  action;   and 

B)  the  Attorney  cseneral  falls,  within 
4.^  days  after  receipt  of  such  notification,  to 
commence,  defend,  or  Intervene  In,  such 
action; 

the  Comml.sslon  shall  have  authority  to  com- 
mence, defend,  or  intervene  In.  and  to  su- 
pervise the  litigation  of.  such  action  (and 
any  appeal  of  such  action)  In  Its  own  name 
by  any  of  its  attorneys  designated  by  It  for 
s;ch  purpose 

"(2)  Notwithstanding!  paragraph  (1).  the 
Commission  shall  have  authority  (In  Its  own 
name,  by  any  of  its  own  attorneys  designated 
by  It  for  such  purp<isei  tci  seek  temporary  or 
preliminary  injunctive  relief  In.  ur  to  initiate 
the  defense  of.  any  action  In  which  the  Com- 
mlaslon has  given  written  notlhcatlon  to  the 
Attorney  General  under  paragraph  (1)(A). 
Such  authority  shall  continue  .so  long  as  the 
Attorney  General  falls,  within  the  time  spe- 
clfled  In  para^i^ph  iiiiB),  t^i  as-sume  the 
prosecution  or  defense  of  such  action 

"(3)  The  Commission  shall  exercise  the 
authority  granted  by  this  subse<-tlon  for  the 
purpose  of  promoting,  and  in  a  manner  which 
will  promote,  the  effective  enforcement  of 
any  statute  administered  by  the  Commission. 
The  Department  of  .Tustlce  shall  to  the  ex- 
tent practicable  provide  the  Commission  with 
such  a&si.stance  as  will  promote  the  succe-is- 
ful  and  economical  resolution  of  any  civil 
action  with  resf)ect  to  which  the  Commis- 
sion exercLses  the  authority  granted  by  this 
subsection,  and  the  Cornm'lsKlon  shall  coop- 
erate with  such  department  In  all  other 
actions. 

■■(4)  The  provisions  of  this  subsection 
shall  not  apply  to  any  clvU  action  commenced 
before  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  svib- 
sectlon  ", 

(b)  Section  314  of  the  Federal  Power  Act 
(16  U.SC.  SaSm)  Is  amended  by  adding  at 
the  end  thereof  the  following  new  subsec- 
tion: 

■■(d)  (1 1   If— 

■■(A)  before  commencing,  defending,  or  in- 
tervening In,  any  civil  action  Involving  any 
.statute  admlnls'pred  by  the  ConxmUslon  <  in- 
cluding an  action  for  a  forfeiture),  which 
the  Commission  or  the  Attorney  General  on 
behalf  of  the  ComnU.sslon.  Is  authorlyied  to 
commence,  defend,  or  Intervene  in,  the  Com- 
mission gives  written  notification  and  un- 
dertakes U)  consult  with  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral with  respe<t  to  such  action;  and 

■(B)  the  Attorney  General  falls,  within  45 
days  after  receipt  of  buch  notification,  to 
commerce,  defend,  ur  intervene  in.  such 
action; 

the  Commission  shall  have  authority  to  com- 
mence, defend,  or  interve:ie  In,  and  tc  super- 


vise the  litigation  of.  such  action  (and  any 
appeal  of  such  action)  in  its  own  name  by 
any  of  its  attorneys  designated  by  It  for  such 
purpose. 

.2)  Notwithstanding  paragraph  (1).  the 
Commission  shall  have  authority  (In  Ite  own 
name,  by  any  of  Its  own  attorneys  designated 
by  It  for  such  purpose)  to  seek  temporary  or 
preliminary  Injunctive  relief  In,  or  to  Initiate 
the  defense  of.  any  action  In  which  the  Com- 
mission has  given  WTltten  notification  to  the 
Attorney  General  under  paragraph  (1)(A). 
Such  authority  shall  continue  so  long  as  the 
Attorney  General  falls,  within  the  time  spec- 
ified m  paragraph  (1)(B).  to  assume  the 
proseiMition  or  defense  of  such  aictlon. 

•'i3)  The  Commission  aball  exercise  the 
authority  granted  by  this  subsection  for  the 
purpo.se  of  promoting,  and  in  a  manner 
which  will  promote,  the  effective  enforce- 
mer.t  of  any  statute  administered  by  the 
Commission.  The  Department  of  Justice 
ahali.  to  the  extent  practicable,  provide  the 
CoramlSBlon  with  such  assistance  as  wlU  pro- 
mote the  successful  and  economical  resolu- 
tion of  any  civil  action  with  respect  to  which 
the  Commission  exercises  the  authority 
granted  by  this  subsection,  and  the  Commis- 
sion shall  cooperate  with  such  department  In 
ail  other  actions. 

"(4)  The  provisions  of  this  subsection  ahall 
not  apply  to  any  clvU  action  commenced  be- 
fore the  date  of  enactment  of  this  subsec- 
tion.". 
Sec  9.  Protection  of  OrFicras. 

Section  1114  of  title  18.  United  States  Code, 
Is  amended  by  Inserting  Immediately  after 
'Consumer  Product  Safety  Commission,"  the 
following:  "the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission, the  Federal  Trade  Commission,  the 
Federal  Power  Commission,  the  Federal  Com- 
munications Commission,  the  Civil  Aeronau- 
tics Board,  the  Federal  Maritime  Commis- 
sion,". 

8kc  10.  Avoidance  or  Conflict  or  Intixxst. 
a  I  Section  1(a)  of  the  Federal  Trade  Com- 
mission Act  (15  U.S.C.  41(a)).  as  amended 
by  this  Act.  Is  amended  by  strlXliig  out  "No 
Con;miS6louer  shall  engage  In  any  other  busi- 
ness, vocation,  or  employment."  and  Insert- 
ing In  lieu  thereof  ■'No  Commissioner  shall 
enga^-e  In  any  other  business,  vocation,  pro- 
fession, or  employment  while  serving  as  a 
Commissioner,  and  no  person  who  Is,  on  or 
after  May  11,  1976,  a  Commissioner  shall,  for 
a  period  of  2  years  following  the  termination 
of  service  as  a  Commissioner,  represent  any 
person  before  the  Commission  in  a  prtrfes- 
sional  capacity.". 

(b)  Section  4(b)  of  the  Communications 
Act  of  1934  (47  V3.C.  154(b) )  Is  amended  by 
ftrlklnp  out  "Such  commissioners  shall  not" 
and  all  that  follows  through  "term  for  which 
he  was  appointed."  and  Inserting  In  lieu 
thereof  the  following:  "No  Commissioner 
shall  engage  in  any  other  btislness,  vocation, 
profession,  or  employment  while  serving  as 
a  commissioner,  and  no  person  who  Is,  on  or 
before  May  11,  1976.  a  Oommlasloner  shall, 
for  a  period  of  2  years  following  the  termina- 
tion of  service  as  a  commissioner,  represent 
any  person  before  the  Commission  in  a  pro- 
fessional capacity.". 

(c)  Section  1(b)  of  the  Federal  Power  Act 
(16  U.SC.  792(b))  as  amended  by  this  Act. 
15  funher  amended  by  striking  out  '•Said 
commissioners  shall  not  engage  In  any  other 
bu.siness,  vocation,  or  employment."  and  In- 
serting In  lieu  thereof  the  following:  "No 
Commissioner  shall  engage  in  any  other  busi- 
ness, vocation,  profession,  or  employment 
while  senMng  as  a  Commissioner,  and  no  per- 
son who  Is,  on  or  after  May  11,  1976,  a  Com- 
mLs.sloner  shall,  for  a  period  of  2  years  fol- 
lowing the  termination  of  service  as  a  com- 
missioner, represent  any  person  before  the 
Commission  In  a  professional  capacity.". 

'd)  Section  4(c)  of  the  Consumer  Prod- 
uct Safety  Act  (16  U.SC.  2063(c) )  is  amend- 
ed by  striking  out  the  last  sentence  thereof 


and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  the  following: 
"No  Commissioner  shall  engage  in  any  other 
business,  vocation,  profession,  or  employ- 
ment while  serving  as  a  Commissioner,  and 
no  person  who  is.  on  or  after  May  11,  1976.  a 
Commissioner  shall,  for  a  period  of  2  years 
following  the  termination  of  service  as  a 
Commissioner,  represent  any  person  before 
the  Commission  In  a  professional  capacity.". 
Sec.  11.  Account ABiUTT. 

(a)(1)  Section  1  of  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission  Act  (45  U.S.C.  1).  as  amended 
by  this  Act.  Is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  subsection: 

"(c)  Subsections  (a)  and  (b)  of  section 
2680  of  title  28.  United  States  Code,  do  not 
prohibit  the  bringing  of  a  civil  action  on  a 
claim  against  the  United  States  which — 

"  ( 1 )  is  based  ujxjn — 

•■(A)  misrepresentation  or  deceit  before 
January  1.  1979,  on  the  part  of  the  Commis- 
sion or  any  employee  thereof,  or 

■■(B)  any  exercise  or  performance,  or  fail- 
ure to  exercise  or  perform,  a  discretionary 
function  on  the  part  of  the  Commission  or 
any  employee  thereof  before  January  1.  1979. 
which  exercise,  p)erformance.  or  failure  was 
grossly  negligent;  and 

"(2)  Is  not  made  with  respect  to  any 
agency  action  (as  defined  in  section  551  (IS) 
o{  title  5.  United  States  Code). 
In  the  case  of  a  civil  action  on  a  claim 
based  upon  the  exercise  or  jjerformance  of, 
or  failure  to  exercise  or  perform,  a  discre- 
tionary function,  no  Judgment  may  be  en- 
tered against  the  United  States  unless  the 
court  m  which  such  action  was  brought  de- 
termines (based  upon  consideration  of  all 
the  relevant  circumstances,  including  the 
statutory  responsibility  of  the  Commission 
and  the  public  Interest  In  encouraging  ra- 
ther than  Inhibiting  the  exercise  of  discre- 
tion) that  such  exercise,  performance,  or 
failure  to  exercise  or  perform  was  un- 
reasonable". 

(2)  Section  20  of  the  Federal  Trade  Com- 
mission Act  (15  U.S.C.  57c)  is  amended  (1) 
by  inserting  ■'(a)"  immediately  before 
"There  are"  in  the  first  sentence  thereof;  and 
1 2)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  follow- 
ing new  subsection: 

"(bi  No  funds  appropriated  under  sub- 
section (a)  may  be  used  to  pay  any  claim 
described  In  section  1(c)  whether  pursuant 
to  a  Judgment  of  a  court  or  under  any 
award,  compromise,  or  settlement  of  such 
claim  made  under  section  2672  of  title  28. 
United  States  Code,  or  under  any  other  pro- 
vision of  law.". 

(b)  Section  2  of  the  Comunlcatlons  Act  of 
1934  (47  U.S.C.  154)  is  amended  by  adding  at 
the  end  thereof  the  following  new  subsec- 
tion: 

"(p)  Subsections  (a)  and  (h)  of  section 
2680  of  title  28.  United  States  Code,  do  not 
prohibit  the  bringing  of  a  dvll  action  on  a 
claim  against  the  United  States  which — 

"  ( 1 )  is  based  upon — 

"(A)  mlsr^resentatlon  or  deceit  before 
January  1.  1979,  on  the  part  oi'  the  Commis- 
sion or  any  employee  thereof,  or 

■■(B)  any  exercise  or  performance,  or  fail- 
ure to  exercise  or  perform,  a  discretionary 
function  on  the  part  of  the  Commission  or 
any  employee  thereof  before  January  1, 
1979,  which  exercise,  performance,  or  falltire 
WEis  grossly  negligent;  and 

•■(2)  is  not  made  with  respect  to  any 
agency  action  (as  defined  In  section  551(13) 
of  title  5,  United  States  Code) . 
In  the  case  of  a  civil  action  on  a  claim  based 
upon  the  exercise  or  performance  of,  or  fail- 
ure to  exercise  or  perform,  a  discretionary 
function,  no  Judgment  may  be  entered 
against  the  United  States  unless  the  court 
In  which  such  action  was  brought  deter- 
mines (based  upon  consideration  of  all  the 
relevant  circumstances,  including  the  statu- 
tory responsibility  of  the  Commission  and 
the  public   Interest  In   encouragljig   rather 


than  Inhibiting  the  ezerdae  of  discretion) 
that  such  exercise,  performanoe,  or  failure 
to  exercise  or  perform  wa«  unrattBozuible.  No 
funds  appropriated  for  salarlea  and  expenses 
of  the  Commission  may  be  xsed  to  pay  any 
claim  described  in  this  rubsecUon,  whether 
pursuant  to  a  Jtidgment  of  a  ooort  or  under 
any  award,  compromise,  at  settlement  of 
such  claim  made  under  section  2672  of  title 
28,  United  States  Code,  at  under  any  other 
provision  of  law.". 

(c)  Section  1  of  the  PedertJ  Power  Act  (16 
UJ3.C.  792),  as  amended  by  this  Act.  is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  subsection : 

"(f)  Subsections  (a)  and  (h)  of  section 
2680  of  title  28,  United  States  Code,  do  not 
prohibit  the  bringing  of  a  civil  action  on  a 
claim  against  the  United  States  which — 

"  ( 1 )  is  based  upon — 

"(A)  mlsrepreeentation  or  deceit  before 
January  l.  1979,  on  the  part  of  the  Commis- 
sion or  any  employee  thereof,  or 

"(B)  any  exercise  or  performance,  or  fail- 
ure to  exercise  or  perform,  a  discretionary 
function  on  the  part  of  the  Commission  or 
any  employee  thereof  before  January  l. 
1979.  which  exercise,  performance,  or  failure 
was  grossly  negligent;  and 

■■(2)  is  not  made  with  respect  to  any 
agency  action  (as  defined  In  section  551(13) 
of  title  5,  United  States  Code) . 
In  the  case  of  a  civil  action  on  a  claim  ba^ed 
upon  the  exercise  or  performance  of.  or 
failure  to  exercise  or  perform,  a  discretionary 
function,  no  Judgment  may  be  entered 
against  the  United  States  unless  the  court 
in  which  such  action  was  brought  determines 
(based  upon  consideration  of  all  the  relevant 
circumstances,  including  the  statutory  re- 
sponsibility of  the  Commission  and  the  pub- 
lic interest  in  encouraging  rather  than  In- 
hibiting the  exercise  of  discretion)  that  «uch 
exercise,  performance,  or  failure  to  exercise 
or  perform  was  unreasonable.  No  funds  ap- 
propriated for  expeudltures  of  the  Comnus- 
slon  may  be  used  to  i>ay  any  claim  described 
in  this  subsection,  whether  pursuant  xc  a 
Judgment  of  a  court  or  under  any  award, 
compromise,  or  settlement  of  such  claim 
made  under  section  2672  of  title  28,  United 
States  Code,  or  under  any  other  provision 
of  law.". 

Sec.  12.  Civn.  AsaoNAtrrics  Board. 

(a)  Title  n  of  the  Federal  Aviation  Act 
of  1968  is  amended  by  adding  immediately 
after  section  205  thereof  (49  U£.C,  1324)  the 
following  new  section: 

"MiSCElXANEOirS  Pbottsions 

"Sec.  206.  (a)  Pbtitions. — (1)  Whenever, 
pursuant  to  section  563(e)  of  title  5,  United 
States  Code,  an  interested  person  (Including 
a  governmental  entity)  petitions  the  Board 
for  the  commencement  of  a  proceeding  for 
the  issuance,  amendment,  or  repeal  of  an 
order,  nile,  or  regulation  under  this  Act,  the 
Board  shall  grant  or  deny  such  petition  with- 
in 120  days  after  the  date  of  receipt  of  such 
petition.  If  the  Board  grants  such  a  petition, 
It  shall  commence  an  appropriate  proceed- 
ing as  soon  thereafter  as  practicable.  If  the 
Board  denies  such  a  petition.  It  shall  set 
forth,  and  publish  in  the  Federal  Register. 
its  reasons  for  such  denial. 

■'(2)  If  the  Board  denies  a  petition  under 
paragraph  (1)  (or  it  fails  to  act  thereon 
within  the  120-day  period  established  by 
such  paragraph),  the  petitioner  may  com- 
mence a  civil  action  in  an  appropriate  dis- 
trict court  of  the  United  States  for  an  order 
directing  the  Board  to  initiate  a  proceeding 
to  take  the  action  requested  in  such  petition. 
Such  an  action  shall  be  commenced  with- 
in 60  days  after  the  date  of  such  denial  or, 
where  appropriate,  virithin  60  days  after  the 
date  of  expiration  of  such  120-day  period 

"(3)  If  the  i)etltloner,  In  a  civil  action  com- 
menced under  paragraph  (2),  demonstrates 
to  the  satisfaction  of  the  court  (by  a  pre- 
ponderance of  the  evidence  In  the  record  he- 
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fore  the  Biiard  or.  In  ati  si^tloii  based  on  a 
pelluon  ou  wtilcb  tiie  Board  failed  to  act.  In 
a  new  proceeding  before  such  court)  (A)  that 
th»  failure  u{  the  t'ominlaalon  to  (jrai.t  a 
petition  submitted  utider  paragraph  i  !  i  Ih 
arbitrary  and  capricious:  iB)  that  the  action 
requesto«l  In  surii  petition  Is  ai-<-essary,  and 
(C  I  that  the  f  tlUire  of  the  Boarl  Wt  take  such 
action  will  resiilt  In  the  continuation  of  priio- 
tlces  which  are  not  conalstent  with  or  In  ac- 
cordance with  this  Act.  such  court  shall  order 
the  B<>ard  to  inltlaU"  such  action 

"(4)  A  court  shall  have  no  authority  un- 
der this  su!)«ection  to  compel  the  Board  to 
take  any  action  other  than  the  Initiation  of  a 
proceeding  for  the  lasuanoe,  amendment,  or 
repeal  of  an  order,  rule,  or  regulation  under 
this  Act. 

■■(5i  As  used  in  thU  subsection,  the  term 
'Board'  Includes  any  division,  individual 
member  administrative  law  Judge,  or  any 
other  person  authorized  to  act  on  behalf  of 
the  Board  In  any  part  of  the  proceeding  for 
the  Issuance,  amendment,  or  repeal  of  any 
order,  rule,  or  regulation  under  this  Act 

"lb)     CONOHESSIONAl.    Access    TO    iNrOXMA- 

TiOK. —  (1)  Whenever  the  Board  submits  any 
budget  estimate,  request,  or  Information  to 
the  President  or  the  Office  of  Miinagemeiit 
and  Budget,  It  shall  concurrently  transmit  a 
copy  of  such  budget  estimate,  request,  or  in- 
formation to  the  Congress. 

"(2)  Whenever  the  Board  submits  any  leg- 
islative recommendatlon.-j.  testlmnny.  or  com- 
ments on  legislation  to  the  President  or  the 
Office  ol  Management  and  Budget,  It  shall 
concurrently  trazismlt  a  copy  thereof  to  the 
Congress.  No  officer  or  sigency  of  the  United 
States  shall  have  any  authority  to  require  the 
Board  to  submit  Its  legislative  recommenda- 
tions, testimony,  or  conunenta  on  le^tlijlatlon 
to  any  officer  or  agency  of  the 'United  Statea 
for  approval,  comments,  or  rtt'lew,  prior  to 
the  submission  of  such  recqpimendatlons. 
testimony,  or  comments  to  th4|Congres. 

'■(3)  Whenever  a  duly  authofl/ed  commit- 
tee of  the  Congress  which  has  responsibility 
for  the  authorization  of  appropriations  for 
the  Board  makes  a  written  request  for  docu- 
ments In  the  possession  nr  subject  to  the 
control  of  the  Board,  the  Board  shall,  within 
10  days  after  the  date  of  receipt  of  such  re- 
quest, submit  such  documents  for  copies 
thereof)  to  such  committee.  If  the  Board  does 
not  have  any  such  documents  In  its  posses- 
sion, It  sball  so  notify  such  conimlttee  within 
such  10-day  period  Any  sucft  notice  shall 
state  the  anticipated  date  Of  which  such 
documents  will  be  obtained  anf  submitted  to 
such  committee.  Whenever  thf  Board  trans- 
fers any  document  in  its  p>ossei^lon  or  subject 
to  Its  control  to  any  person  or  any  otJier 
governmental  entity,  tt  shall  condition  such 
transfer  on  the  guaranteed  return  by  the 
transferee  of  such  document  to  the  Board  so 
that  the  Board  can  comply  with  the  require- 
ment of  this  paragraph.  This  paragraph  shall 
not  be  deemed  to  restrict  any  other  authority 
of  either  House  of  Congress,  or  any  commit- 
tee or  subcommittee  thereof,  to  obtain  docu- 
ments For  purposes  of  this  paragraph,  the 
term  'document'  means  any  book,  paper,  cor- 
respondence, memorandum,  or  other  record. 
Including  a  copy  of  anv  of  the  foregoing 
"(c)  Repkksentation — (1)  If — 
"(.K)  before  commencing,  defending,  or  in- 
tervening In.  any  civil  actlcm  Involving  this 
Act  (lr.,?l'.;:l:r.;;  an  aotlun  to  collect  a  civil 
penaltv)  which  the  Board  or  the  Attorney 
Cfeneriil  on  behalf  of  the  B<iiU'd.  is  a\ithorl7.e<l 
to  conunence.  defend,  or  latervene  In.  the 
Board  gives  WTltton  notlflcatton  and  under- 
take«  t<i  consult  with  the  Attorney  General 
with  respect  to  such  action:  and 

■•fB)  the  Attorney  General  falls  within  45 
days  after  receipt  of  such  notification  to 
commence,  defend,  or  Intervene  In.  such 
action: 

the  Board  .shall  have  authorl^  to  commence, 
defend,  or  Intervene  In.  and  rupenrtse  the 
litigation  of.  such  action  (antf  any  appeal  of 


such  action)  \v.  ita  oftn  name  by  any  of  Its 
attorneys  de.slgnatetl  by  it  for  such  purpose. 
"1 2)  Notwithstanding  paragraph  (1),  the 
Board  shall  have  authority  (In  its  own  name, 
by  any  of  Its  own  attorneys  designated  by  It 
for  such  purpose)  to  seek  temporary  or  pre- 
liminary l:iJunctlvo  relief  In.  or  to  Initiate 
the  defense  of.  any  action  In  which  the  Board 
haa  given  written  notification  to  the  Attor- 
ney General  under  paragraph  (1)(A).  Such 
authority  shall  contln'je  vj  lon^-  its  the  At- 
torney General  falls.  wltliLn  the  tl.Tie  speci- 
fied In  paragraph  iliiBi.  Uj  a.s.<!ume  the 
prosecution  <.ir  defense  of  such  action 

"(3)  TTie  Bfjard  shall  exercise  the  authority 
granted  b;.  this  .^ubsfcti on  for  the  purpose  of 
promoting,  and  In  a  manner  which  will  pro- 
mote, the  effective  enforcement  of  this  Act. 
The  Department  of  JuBtlce  shall,  to  the 
extent  practicable,  provide  the  Board  with 
such  assistance  as  will  promote  the  success- 
ful and  economical  resolution  of  any  civil 
action  with  respect  to  which  the  Board  exer- 
cises the  authority  granted  by  L'als  subsec- 
tion, and  the  Board  shall  cooperate  with 
such  department  In  all  other  actions 

"(4  I  The  provisions  of  this  subsection  shall 
not  apply  Uj  any  civil  action  commenced  be- 
fore the  date  of  enactment  of  this  subsection 
"(d)  AocouNTABn-TTT — Sub8e<tluns  (a) 
and  (h)  of  section  2680  of  title  28.  United 
States  Code,  do  not  prohibit  the  bringing  of 
a  civil  action  on  a  claln.  Sfc-alnat  the  United 
States  which— 

"(1)  Is  based  upon — 

"(A)  misrepresentation  or  deceit  before 
January  1.  1979,  on  the  part  of  the  Board  or 
any  employee  thereof,  or 

•■(B)  any  exercise  or  performa;.>  e,  or  .'all- 
ure to  exercise  or  perform,  a  dlscru  tin  nary 
function  ou  the  part  of  the  Board  or  any 
employee  thereof  before  January  I,  I97u, 
which  exercise,  performance,  or  failure  was 
grossly  negligent,  and 

"(2)  is  not  made  with  respect  to  any  agen- 
cy action  (as  defined  in  section  601(13)  of 
title  5.  United  States  Code) 
In  the  case  of  a  civil  action  on  a  claim  based 
upon  the  exercise  or  performance  of,  or  fail- 
ure to  exercise  or  perform,  a  discretionary 
function,  no  Judgment  may  be  entered 
against  the  United  8t«t«s  unless  the  court  in 
which  such  action  was  brought  determines 
(based  upon  consideration  of  all  the  rele- 
vant circumstances,  including  the  statutory 
responsibility  of  the  Board  and  the  public 
Interest  In  encouraging  rather  than  inhibit- 
ing the  exercise  of  discretion)  that  such  ex- 
orcise, performance,  or  failure  to  exercise  or 
perform  wa.s  unreasonable" 

ic)  Section  203(a)  of  the  Federal  Aviation 
Act  of  1968  (49  use  13'23(a))  Is  amended 
by  addlne'  at  the  end  thereof  the  following 
new  sentence:  "No  funds  appropriated  un- 
der this  subsection  may  be  used  to  pay  any 
claim  described  In  section  206(a).  whether 
pursuant  to  a  Judgment  of  a  court  or  under 
any  award,  compromise,  or  settlement  of  such 
claim  miide  under  section  2672  of  title  28. 
United  States  Code,  or  under  any  otlier  pro- 
vision of  law". 

(d)  Section  201(b)  of  the  Federal  Avia- 
tion Act  of  1958  .49  use  1321(bi)  Is 
amended  by  strllilng  out  the  last  sentence 
thereof  and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing "No  member  of  the  Board  shall  en- 
gage In  any  other  bxislness.  vocation,  pro- 
fession, or  employment  while  serving  as  a 
member  of  the  Board,  and  no  perwm  who  Is. 
on  or  after  May  11.  1976.  a  memt>er  of  the 
Board  shall,  for  a  p>erlod  of  2  yt^ari  follow- 
ing the  termination  of  service  as  a  member 
of  the  Board,  represent  any  per<ion  before 
the  Board   In   a  professional   capacity". 

SXr      13.     iNTtRBTATX    COMMERCE    COMMISSION 

(a)  Section  312  of  the  Railroad  Revltallza- 
tlon  and  Regulatory  Reform  Act  of  1976  Is 
repealed 

(b)  Section  13(6)  of  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Act  (49  use.  13(6))    Is  amended   il) 


In  "iubdlvlslon  (a)  thereof  by  striking  out 
In  the  first  sentence  thereof  "relating  to 
common  carriers  by  railroads":  and  (3)  la 
sutxllvlBion  (e)  thereof  by  striking  out  "r»- 
latlng  to  common  carriers  by  railroad". 

(c)  Section  17(16)  of  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Act  (49  use.  17(16)1  Is  amended 
1 1 )  by  stlrklng  out  'the  Committee  on"  and 
all  tliat  follows  through  "of  the  Senate  "  in 
the  first  sentence  therefif  anfl  in.sertlng  in 
lieu  thereof  "a  duly  authorized  committee 
I  if  the  Congress  which  ha*=  reKponsiblUty  for 
the  authorization  of  appr  ipr'.atlons  inr  the 
Commission":  (2)  by  striking  out  "and  which 
relate"  and  ail  that  follows  through  <  om- 
m.m  carrier  by  railroad  subject  to  thii^  part" 
lu  the  first  sentence  thereof,  i3)  by  strik- 
ing out  to  such  committee,"  and  all  that 
foliows  throufs'h  the  end  of  tlie  first  sen- 
tence tliereof,  and  Inserting  In  Ueu  thereof 
"to  svich  committee.  If  the  Commission  does 
not  have  any  such  documents  in  its  pos- 
session. It  shall  so  notify  such  committee 
within  such  10-day  period  Any  such  notice 
shall  state  the  anticipated  date  by  which 
such  documents  will  be  obtained  and  sub- 
mitted to  such  committee":  i4)  by  strik- 
ing out  "the  preceding  sentence"  In  the  sec- 
oiid  sentence  thereof,  and  Inserting  In  Ueu 
Thereof  this  paragraph":  and  (6)  by  strik- 
ing out  the  third  sfntence  thereof. 

ic)  Section  16  of  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Act  (49  U.SC.  16)  is  amended  by  adding 
at  the  end  thereof  the  foli-wlng  new  para- 
graph 

"(14)  (a)  Except  as  otherwise  provided  In 
subdivision  (b)  or  (c),  if — 

"(1)  before  commencing,  defending,  or  in- 
tervening In,  any  civil  action  Involving  thl.i 
Act  I  Including  an  action  to  collect  a  civil 
penally)  which  the  Commlslon.  or  the  At- 
torney General  on  behalf  of  the  Commission. 
Is  authorized  to  commence,  defend,  or  inter- 
vene In.  the  Commlslon  gives  wTltten  !int|- 
flcatton  and  undertakes  to  con.sult  with  the 
.Attorney  General  with  respect  to  such  ac- 
tion, and 

"(11)  the  Attorney  General  falls  within  46 
dayb  after  receipt  of  such  notification  to 
commence,  defend,  or  Intervene  in.  such  ac- 
tion. 

the  Commlslson  may  commence,  defend,  or 
intervene  In.  and  supervise  the  litigation  of. 
such  action  (and  any  appeal  of  such  ac- 
tion 1  In  Its  own  name  by  any  of  its  attorneys 
designated  by  it  for  such  purpose 

"lb)  Except  as  otherwise  provided  in  sub- 
division (c).  In  any  civil  action  d)  relating 
to  Injunctive  relief,  ill)  relating  to  any  con- 
sumer redress:  (ill)  to  obtsln  Judicial  review 
of  a  rule,  regulation  or  order  l.ssued  by  the 
Commission;  (Iv)  relating  t<i  enforcement  of 
a  subpena  pursuant  to,  or  relating  to  com- 
pliance with,  an  order  under  thl.s  Act,  or 
( V )  brought  pursuant  to  section  222  ( b )  ( 1 )  of 
this  Act:  the  ComnUssion  shall  have  exclusive 
authority  to  commence  or  defend,  and  t<j 
supervl.se  the  litigation  of.  such  action  (ami 
any  appeal  of  such  action)  In  Its  own  name 
by  any  of  iw  attorneys  desi.^jnated  by  It  for 
such  purpose,  unlps,s  the  Commission  authur- 
Izes  the  .Attorney  General  to  do  so  The  Com- 
mission shall  Inform  the  Attorney  General 
of  the  exercise  of  such  authority.  The  exer- 
cise of  such  authority  shall  nut  preclude  the 
Attorney  General  from  Intervening,  to  the 
extent  authorU^ed  by  other  lav.  In  such  an 
action  (or  In  any  appeal  of  such  an  action- 
on   behalf  of  the  United   State? 

"(c)  (1)  If  the  Commission  makes  a  writ- 
ten request  to  the  Attorney  General,  within 
the  30-day  period  which  begins  on  the  date 
of  the  entry  of  the  Judgment  In  any  civil 
action  In  which  the  Commission  represented 
Itself  pursuant  to  subdivision  (a)  or  (b).  to 
represent  Itself  before  the  Supreme  Cotirt 
In  .such  a-tlon  (through  any  of  its  attorneys 
designated  by  It  for  such  purpose),  it  may 
do  so.  If — 

"(I)  the  Attorney  General  concurs  with 
such  re<]uest;  or 
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•  I II )  the  Attorney  General,  within  the  60- 
day  period  which  begins  on  the  date  of  the 
entry  of  such  Judgment,  refuses  to  appeal  or 
f.le  a  petition  for  a  writ  of  certiorari,  with 
respect  to  such  civil  action,  or  fails  to  take 
any  action  with  respect  to  the  Commission's 
request  If  the  Attorney  General  refuses  so 
to  appeal  or  file,  he  .shall  notify  the  Com- 
mission in  writing  of  the  refusal  and  of  the 
rea-sons  for  such  refvs.sed.  within  such  60- 
day   period 

•(11)  Whenever  the  Attorney  General 
represents  the  Commission  before  the  Su- 
preme Court  In  any  civil  action  In  which  the 
Commlsslo!)  represented  Itself  pursuant  to 
subdivision  (a)  or  (b),  the  Attorney  General 
may  not  agree  to  any  settlement,  compromise, 
or  dlsmlsisal  of  such  action,  or  confess  error 
In  the  Supreme  Court  with  respect  to  such 
action,   unless    the   Commission    concurs. 

"(ill)  For  purposes  of  this  paragraph 
(with  respect  to  representation  before  the 
Supreme  Court),  the  term  'Attorney  General' 
Includes  the  Solicitor  General. 

"(d)  If,  prior  to  the  expiration  of  the  45- 
day  period  specified  In  subdivision  (a)  or 
the  60 -day  period  specified  in  subdivision 
(c) .  any  applicable  right  of  the  Commission 
may  be  extinguished,  due  to  any  procedural 
requirement  of  any  court  with  respect  to 
the  time  within  which  any  pleadings,  notice 
Of  appeal,  or  other  pertinent  acts  must  be 
completed,  the  .Attorney  General  shall  have 
one-half  of  the  time  prescribed  1:.  such  sub- 
divisions to  comply  with  any  such  procedural 
requirement  of  such  court  (Including  any 
extension  of  such  time  granted  by  such 
court)  (1)  for  the  purpose  of  commencing, 
defending,  or  intervening  in  a  civil  action, 
pursuant  to  subdivision  (a),  or  (11)  for  the 
purpose  of  refusing  to  appeal  or  file  a  peti- 
tion for  a  writ  of  certiorari  with  written 
notification  or  of  falling  to  take  any  action, 
pursuant  to  subdivision  (c)(1)  (11). 

■  i  e)  The  provisions  of  this  paragraph  shall 
apply  notwithstanding  chapter  31  of  title 
28,  United  States  Code,  or  any  other  provi- 
sion of  law. 

"(fl  Whenever  the  Commiboion  has  reason 
to  believe  that  any  person  is  liable  for  a 
criminal  penalty  under  this  Act,  the  Com- 
mission shall  certify  the  facts  to  the  Attor- 
ney General,  whose  duty  it  shall  be  to  cause 
appropriate  criminal  proceedings  to  be 
brought. 

'  (g  I  The  provisions  of  this  paragraph  shall 
not  apply  to  any  civil  action  commenced  be- 
fore the  date  of  enactment  of  this  para- 
graph" 

(e)". )  Section  2321  of  title  28,  United 
States  Code,  Ls  amended  in  the  first  para- 
graph thereof  by  striking  out  the  period  at 
the  end  thereof  and  inserting  in  Ueu  thereof 
the  following:  ",  except  as  otherwise  pro- 
vided in  section  16(14)  of  the  Interstate 
Commerce   Act    (49   TJB.C.    l«    (14)).". 

(2)  Section  2323  of  title  38.  United  States 
Code,  li^  amended  ( 1 )  by  striking  out,  in  the 
second  paragraph  thereof,  "The  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission  and  any"  and  in- 
serting In  lieu  thereof  "Any";  (2)  by  insert- 
ing: "Interstate  Commerce"  Immediately  be- 
fore "Commission,  In  which"  in  the  second 
paragraph  thereof:  and  (3)  by  striking  out 
the  first  and  fourth  paragraphs  thereof  and 
deflgnatlnK  the  remaining  two  paragraphs 
■A^  sub'^ectioiiS    (a)    and    (b).  respectively. 

(f)  Section  11  of  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Act  (49  use  11)  is  amended  by  striking 
out  "Said  Commissioners  shall  not  engage 
in  any  other  business,  vocation,  or  employ- 
ment," and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the 
following:  'No  Osmmissloner  shall  engage 
In  any  other  business,  vocation,  profession, 
or  employment  whUe  serving  as  a  commis- 
sioner, and  no  person  who  is,  on  or  after 
Mav  11.  1976.  a  commissioner  shall,  for  a 
period  of  2  years  following  the  termination 
of  service  as  a  commissioner,  represent  any 
person  before  the  Commission  In  a  profes- 
sional capacity.". 


(g)  Section  11  of  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Act  (49  U.SC.  11)  Is  further  amended  (1) 
by  Inserting  "(l)"  Immediately  before  the 
first  sentence  thereof;  and  (2)  by  adding 
at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new  pwa- 
graph : 

■(2)  Subsectlo.is  (a)  and  (h)  of  section 
2680  of  title  28,  United  States  Code,  do  not 
prohibit  the  bringing  of  a  civil  action  on 
a  claim  against  the  United  States  which — 

"(a)  is  based  upon — 

"(1)  misrepresentation  or  deceit  before 
January  1,  1979,  on  the  part  cf  the  Commis- 
sion or  any  employee  thereof,  or 

"(11)  any  exercise  or  performance,  or  fail- 
ure to  e.xerclse  or  perform,  a  discretionary 
function  on  the  part  of  the  Commission  or 
any  employ?e  thereof  before  January  1,  1979, 
which  exercise,  performance,  or  failure  was 
grossly  negligent;  and 

"(b)  Is  not  made  with  respect  to  any  agency 
action  (as  defined  In  section  551(13)  of  title 
6.  United  States  Code) . 

In  the  case  of  a  civU  action  on  a  claim  based 
upon  the  exercise  or  performance  of,  or  fail- 
ure to  exercise  or  perform,  a  discretionary 
function,  no  Judgment  may  be  entered 
against  the  United  States  unless  the  court 
in  which  such  action  weis  brought  deter- 
mines (based  upon  consideration  of  all  the 
relevant  circumstances,  including  the  statu- 
tory responsibility  of  the  Commission  and 
the  public  Interest  In  encouraging  rather 
than  inhibiting  the  exercise  of  discretion) 
that  such  exercise,  jierformance,  or  failure  to 
exercise  or  pyerform  was  unreasonable.  No 
funds  appropriated  for  the  use  of  the  Com- 
mission may  be  used  to  pay  any  claim  de- 
scribed in  this  paragraph,  whether  pursuant 
to  a  Judgment  of  a  court  or  under  any 
award,  compromise,  or  settlement  of  such 
claim  made  under  section  2672  of  title  28, 
United  States  Code,  or  under  any  other  pro- 
vision of  law.". 
Sec.  14.  Fedcbal  MAsrmcB  Commission 

(a)  Reorganization  Plan  Numbered  7  of 
1961  (75  Stat.  840)  Is  amended  by  adding  at 
the  end  of  part  I  thereof  the  following  new 
section : 

"MlSCELLANEOtTS    PROVISIONS 

"Sxc.  106.  (a)  PmnoNs. —  (1)  Whenever, 
pursuant  to  section  553(e)  of  title  6,  United 
States  Code,  an  Interested  person  (including 
a  grovernmental  entity)  petitions  the  Com- 
mission for  the  commencement  of  a  proceed- 
ing for  the  Issuance,  amendment,  or  repeal 
of  an  order,  rule,  or  regtilatlon  under  any 
lawful  authority  granted  to  the  Commission, 
the  Commission  shall  grant  or  deny  such 
I)etltion  within  120  days  after  the  date  of 
receipt  of  such  petition.  If  the  Commission 
grants  such  a  petition.  It  shall  commence  an 
appropriate  proceeding  as  soon  thereafter  as 
practicable.  If  the  Commission  denies  such 
a  petition,  it  shall  set  forth,  and  publish  In 
the  Federal  Register,  its  reasons  for  such 
denial. 

"(2)  If  the  Commission  denies  a  petition 
under  paragraph  (1)  (or  if  it  faUs  to  act 
thereon  within  the  120-day  period  eetab- 
llahed  by  such  paragraph),  the  petitioner 
may  commence  s  civil  action  In  an  appro- 
priate district  court  of  the  United  States  for 
an  order  directing  the  Commission  to  Initiate 
a  proceeding  to  take  the  action  requested  in 
such  petition.  Such  an  action  shall  be  com- 
menced within  60  days  after  the  date  of  such 
denial  or,  where  appropriate,  within  60  days 
after  the  date  of  expiration  of  such  120 -day 
period. 

"(3)  If  the  petitioner,  in  a  civil  action 
commenced  under  paragraph  (2),  demon- 
strates to  the  satisfaction  of  the  court  (by 
a  preponderance  of  the  evidence  In  the  record 
before  the  Commission  or.  In  an  action  based 
on  a  petition  on  which  the  Commtsslon  failed 
to  act,  In  a  new  proceeding  before  such 
court)  (A)  that  the  failure  of  the  Commis- 
sion to  grant  a  petition  submitted  under 
paragraph  ( 1 )  is  arbitrary  and  capricious; 
(B)  that  the  action  requested  In  such  peti- 


tion la  necessary;  and  (C)  that  the  failtm 
of  the  Commission  to  take  such  action  will 
result  In  the  continuation  of  practlcee  which 
are  not  consistent  with  or  in  aoctnxianoe  with 
the  reeponslbllltiefl  of  the  Commission,  such 
oourt  shall  order  lAie  Commission  to  Initiate 
such  action. 

"(4)  A  court  shall  have  no  authority  under 
this  subsection  to  compel  the  Commission 
to  take  any  action  other  than  the  Initiation 
of  a  proceeding  for  the  Issuance,  amend- 
ment, or  repeal  of  an  order,  rule,  or  regula- 
tion under  any  lawful  authority  granted  to 
the  Commission. 

"(5)  As  used  In  this  subsection,  the  term 
'Commission'  includes  any  division.  Individ- 
ual Commissioner,  administrative  law  Judge, 
employee  board,  or  any  other  person  author- 
ized to  act  on  behalf  of  the  Commission  in 
any  part  of  the  proceeding  for  the  Issuance, 
amendment,  or  repeal  of  any  order,  rule,  or 
regulation  under  any  lawful  authority  grant- 
ed to  the  Commission. 

"(b)  CON(SES6I0NAL  ACCKSS  TO  INFORMA- 
TION.—  ( 1 )  Whenever  the  Commission  sub- 
mits any  budget  estimate,  request,  or  In- 
formation to  the  President  or  the  Office  of 
Management  and  Budget,  it  shall  concur- 
rently transmit  a  copy  of  such  budget  esti- 
mate, request,  or  Information  to  the  Con- 
gress. 

"(2)  Whenever  the  Commission  submits 
any  legislative  recommendations,  testimony, 
or  comments  on  legislation  to  the  President 
or  the  Office  of  Management  and  Budget,  it 
shall  concurrently  transmit  a  copy  thereof 
to  the  Congress.  No  officer  or  agency  of  the 
United  States  shall  have  any  authority  to  re- 
quire the  Commission  to  submit  its  legisla- 
tive recommendations,  testimony,  or  com- 
ments on  legislation  to  any  officer  or  agency 
of  the  United  States  for  approval,  comments, 
or  review,  prior  to  the  submission  of  such 
recommendations,  testimony,  or  comments 
to  the  Congress. 

"(3)  Whenever  a  duly  authorized  commit- 
tee of  the  Congress  which  has  responsibility 
for  the  authorization  of  appropriations  for 
the  CommlBslon  makes  a  written  request 
for  documents  In  the  possession  or  subject 
to  the  control  of  the  Commission,  the  Com- 
mission shall,  within  10  days  after  the  date 
of  receipt  of  such  request,  submit  such  doc- 
uments (or  copies  thereof)  to  such  com- 
mittee. If  the  Commission  does  not  have  any 
such  docviments  In  Its  possession,  it  shall  so 
notify  such  committee  within  such  10-day 
period.  Any  such  notice  shall  state  the  antic- 
ipated date  by  which  such  documents  will  be 
obtained  and  submitted  to  such  commit- 
tee. Whenever  the  Commission  transfers  any 
document  In  its  possession  or  subject  to  its 
control  to  any  person  or  any  other  govern- 
mental entity,  it  shall  condition  such  trans- 
fer on  the  guaranteed  return  by  the  trans- 
feree of  such  document  to  the  Commission 
so  that  the  Commission  can  comply  with 
the  requirement  of  this  paragraph.  This  par- 
agraph shall  not  be  deemed  to  restrict  any 
other  authority  of  either  House  of  Congress 
or  any  committee  or  subcommittee  thereof, 
to  obtain  documents.  For  purposes  of  this 
paragraph,  the  term  'document'  means  any 
book,  paper,  correspondence,  memorandum, 
or  other  record,  or  any  copy  thereof. 

"(c)   Representation. —  (1)   If — 

"(A)  before  commencing,  defending,  or 
intervening  In,  any  civil  action  involving 
any  lawful  authority  granted  to  the  Com- 
mission (including  an  action  to  coliect  a 
civil  penalty)  which  the  Commission  or  the 
Attorney  General  on  behalf  cf  the  Commis- 
sion, is  authorized  to  commence,  defend,  or 
Intervene  in.  the  Commission  gives  written 
notification  and  undertakes  to  consult  with 
the  Attorney  General  with  respect  to  such 
action;  and 

"(B)   the  Attorney  Genera]  falls  within  46 
days   after   receipt    of   such    notification    to 
commence,    defend,    or    Intervene    In,    such 
action; 
the  Commission  shall  have  authority  to  com- 
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mence.  defend,  or  Intervene  In.  and  »iiper- 
vlse  the  litigation  of,  surh  action  (and  any 
•ppeal  of  such  action  1  In  Its  own  name  by 
any  of  ita  attorneys  designated  by  It  for  such 
piirp<'SP 

•■i2)  Notwithstanding  paragraph  (1),  the 
Conunlaslon  shall  have  authority  (In  Its  own 
name,  by  any  of  lt«  own  attorneys  desig- 
nate! by  It  for  such  purpose)  to  seek  tem- 
porary or  preliminary  Injunctive  relief  In,  or 
tf  itiriHte  the  defense  of.  any  action  In 
whU'h  the  Commission  has  given  written 
notification  to  the  Attorney  General  under 
paragraph  (1)  (A) .  Such  authority  shall  con- 
tinue so  long  as  the  Attorney  General  falls, 
within  the  time  specified  In  paragraph   (1) 

1  B) ,  to  assume  the  prosecution  or  defense  of 
such  action. 

"(3)  The  Commission  shall  exercise  the 
authority  granted  by  this  subsection  for  the 
purpose  of  promoting,  and  In  a  manner 
which  will  promote,  the  effective  enforce- 
ment of  the  authorities  granted  to  the  Com- 
mission. The  Department  of  Ju-stlce  shall,  to 
the  extent  practicable,  provide  the  Commis- 
sion with  such  assistance  as  will  promote  the 
successful  and  economical  resolution  of  any 
civil  action  with  respect  to  which  the  Com- 
mission exercises  the  authority  granted  by 
this  subsection,  and  the  Commission  shall  co- 
operate with  such  department  In  all  other 
actions. 

'•(4)  The  provisions  of  this  subsection  shall 
not  apply  to  any  civil  action  commenced 
before  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  sub- 
.nectlon. 

"(d)  Account  ABiLmr. — SubsectlonB  (a) 
and  (h)  of  section  2680  of  title  28.  United 
States  Code,  do  not  prohibit  the  bringing  of 
a  civil  action  on  a  claim  against  the  United 
States  which.— 

"(1)  Is  based  upon — 

"(A)  misrepresentation  or  deceit  before 
January  1,  1979.  on  the  part  of  the  Com- 
mission or  any  employee  thereof,  or 

"(B)  any  exercise  or  performance,  or  fail- 
ure to  exercise  or  perform,  a  discretionary 
function  on  the  part  of  the  Commission  or 
any  employee  thereof  before  January  1,  1979. 
which  exercLse,  performance,  or  failure  was 
^Tossly  negligent,  and 

"(2)  Is  not  made  with  respect  to  any 
agency  action  ( ivi  defined  In  section  661(13) 
of  title  6.  United  States  Code) . 
In  the  case  of  a  clvU  action  on  a  claim  based 
up>on  the  exercLse  or  perfomianee  of,  or  fail- 
ure to  exercLse  or  perform,  a  dl.scretlonary 
function,  no  Judgment  may  be  entered 
against  the  United  States  unless  the  court 
In  which  such  action  was  brought  deter- 
mines (based  upon  conslderatlQiQ  of  all  the 
relevant  circumstances.  Including  the  re- 
■iponslblllty  of  the  Commission  and  Uie  pub- 
lic Interest  In  enoouragUiK  rikfb'T  than  in- 
hibiting the  exercise  of  dls<:reti op  j  that  such 
exercLse.  performance,  or  fallurf  to  exercise 
or  perform  was  unreasonable.  4o  funds  ap- 
propriated for  the  use  of  the )  Commission 
may  be  used  to  pay  any  claim  ^described  in 
this  subsection,  whether  pursuant  to  a  Judg- 
ment of  a  court  or  under  any  (award,  com- 
promise, or  settlement  of  suctW  claim  made 
under  section  2672  of  title  28.  Qnlted  States 
Code,  or  under  any  other  prov1#lon  of  law.". 

(b)  Section  102  of  Reorganization  Plan 
Numbered  7  of  1961  (75  Stat.  840)  Is  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following 
new  subsection: 

"(e)  No  Commissioner  shall  tngage  In  any 
other  buslnees,  vocation,  profession,  or  em- 
ployment while  serving  as  a  Commissioner, 
and  no  person  who  Is,  on  or  after  May  11, 
1976.  a  Commissioner  shall,  for  a  period  of 

2  years  following  the  termination  of  service 
as  a  Commissioner,  represent  ai. .  ■rs,  m  be- 
fore the  Commission  In  a  profny  apac- 
ity". 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  hfe  engrossed 


for  a  third  reading,  read  the  third  time, 
and  passed. 

The  title  was  amended  so  as  to  read: 
"A  bill  to  provide  for  interim  regulatory 
refonn  as  to  certain  independent  regu- 
latory agencies." 


HAZARDOUS      MA  I  hKIALS      TFIANS- 
PORTATION  ACT  AMENDMENTS 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
bill  (8.  2991)  to  amend  the  Hazardous 
Materials  Transportation  Act  to  author- 
ize appropriations,  and  for  otlier  pur- 
poses which  had  been  reported  from  the 
Committee  on  Commerce,  with  amend- 
ments: 

On  page  2,  beginning  at  the  end  of  line  6, 
strike  out  "for  the  Materials  Transportation 
Bureau,  United  States  Department  of  Trans- 
portation," and  Insert  "to  the  Secretary". 

On  page  2,  In  line  10.  strike  out  "for  the 
Secretary". 

On  page  2.  In  line  11,  after  "exceed".  Insert 
"$1,760,000  for  the  transition  period  of 
July  1,  1976.  through  September  30,  1976,  not 
to  exceed",  so  as  to  make  the  bill  read: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Houne  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Hazardous  Mate- 
rials Transportation  Act  Amendments  of 
1976". 

Sec.  2.  Section  106(c)  of  the  Hazardous 
Materials  Transportation  Act  (49  US  C.  1806 
(c) )  Is  amended  by  striking  out  "extremely" 
each  time  It  appears. 

Sec.  3.  Section  107(a)  of  the  Hazardous 
Materials  Transportation  Act  (49  U.S  C  1806 
(a)  )  is  amended  by  striking  out  the  phrase 
"tran.sporta  or  causes  to  be  transported  or 
shipped  hazardous  materials  In  a  manner  so 
as  to  achieve"  and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof 
"will  provide  for". 

Sec.  4.  The  text  of  section  116  of  the  Haz- 
ardous Materials  Transportation  Act  (49 
use.  1812)  Is  amended  to  read  as  follows 
"There  are  authorized  to  be  appropriated  to 
the  Secretary  to  carry  out  proprama  relating 
to  the  transportation  of  hazardous  materials 
and  for  other  activities  carried  out  pursuant 
to  this  Act  not  to  exceed  $1,700,000  for  the 
tran.i^ltlon  period  of  July  1,  1976,  through 
{September  30.  1976,  not  to  exceed  17.000.000 
for  the  fiscal  year  year  ending  September  30. 
1977,  and  not  to  exceed  $7,000,000  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  September  30.  1978.". 

The  amendments  were  agreed  to. 

Tlie  bin  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  readlne  read  the  third  time, 
and  passed. 


NATIONAL     WEATHER      MODIFICA- 
TION POLICY  ACT  OP  1976 

The  Senat*  proceeded  to  consider  the 
bill  (S  33831  to  authorize  and  direct  the 
Secretary  of  Commerce  to  develop  a  na- 
tional policy  on  weather  modification, 
and  for  other  purposes  which  had  been 
reported  from  the  Committee  on  Com- 
merce, with  amendments  as  foUows: 

On  page  3.  In  line  4.  strike  out  "projects 
have"  and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof  "technology 
has". 

On  page  2.  at  the  end  of  line  19.  strike  orit 
"experimentation"  and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof 
"development". 

On  page  4.  In  line  7.  strike  out  "the  depree 
of  development  of" 

On  page  6.  In  line  28.  strike  out  'state- 
ment of". 

On  page  6.  In  line  1.  strike  out  "description 
of  a" 

So  as  to  make  tlie  bill  read: 


f>>  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this  Act 
may  be  cited  as  the  "National  Weather  Modi- 
fication Policy  Act  of  1976". 
Sic.  2.  Diclaration  or  policy 

(a)  Findings. — The  Congress  finds  and  de- 
clares the  following : 

( 1 )  Weather-related  disasters  and  hazards. 
Including  drought,  hurricanes,  tornadoeci. 
hall,  lightning,  fog,  floods,  and  frost,  result  In 
substantial  human  suffering  and  loss  of  life, 
billions  of  dollars  of  annual  economic  losses 
to  owners  of  crops  and  other  property,  and 
substantial  financial  loss  to  the  United  States 
Treasury; 

( 2  I  Weather  modification  technology  has 
significant  potential  for  preventing,  divert- 
ing, moderating,  or  ameliorating  the  adverse 
effects  of  such  disasters  and  hazards  aud  en- 
hancing crop  production  and  the  availability 
of  water,  and 

(3)  The  Interstate  nature  of  climatic  and 
related  phenomena,  the  severe  economic 
hardships  experienced  as  the  result  of  occa- 
sional drought  and  other  adverse  meteoro- 
logical conditions,  and  the  existing  role  and 
responsibilities  of  the  Federal  Cjtovemment 
with  respect  to  disaster  relief,  require  ap- 
propriate Federal  action  to  prevent  or  alle- 
viate such  disasters  and  hazards. 

(b)  Pvaposi. — It  Is  therefore  declared  to 
be  the  purpose  of  the  Congress  in  this  Act 
to  develop  a  comprehensive  and  coordinated 
national  weather  modification  policy  and  a 
national  progratn  of  weather  modification 
research  and  development — 

( 1 )  to  determine  the  means  by  which  de- 
liberate weather  modification  can  be  lised  at 
the  present  time  to  decrease  the  adverse  im- 
pact of  weather  on  agriculture,  economic 
growth,  and  the  general  public  welfare,  and 
to  determine  the  potential  for  weather 
modification; 

(2)  to  conduct  research  Into  those  scien- 
tific areas  considered  most  likely  to  lead  to 
practical  techniques  for  drought  prpvention 
or  alleviation  and  other  forms  of  deliberate 
weather  modification; 

(3 1  to  develop  pracllciU  methods  and  de- 
vices for  weather  mt>dlflcatlon; 

(4)  to  make  w«>«ther  modification  research 
findings  available  to  Interpsted  parties,   and 

(5)  to  assess  the  economic,  social,  environ- 
mental, and  legal  Impact  of  an  operational 
weather  modification  program. 

Sec.  3    DnTNrnoNS 
As  used  In  this  Act: 

(1)  The  term  "Secretary"  means  the  Sec- 
ret-ory  of  Commerce 

(2)  The  term  "State"  means  any  State  of 
the  United  States  the  District  of  CoUimbla, 
or  any  Commonwealth,  territory,  or  posse.";- 
alon  of  the  United  States 

(3)  The  term  "weather  modification" 
means  any  activity  performed  with  the  In- 
tention and  expectation  of  producing 
Changes  In  precipitation,  wind.  fog.  light- 
ning;, and  other  atmospheric  phenomena. 
Sec.  4.  Stcdt. 

The  Secretary  shall  conduct  a  comprehen- 
sive Investigation  and  study  of  the  state  of 
scientific  knowledge  cjnncernlng  weather 
modification,  the  present  state  of  develop- 
ment of  weather  modification  technology, 
the  problems  Impeding  effective  Implemen- 
tation of  weather  modification  technology, 
and  other  related  matters.  Such  study  shall 
Include — 

f  1 )  a  review  and  analysis  of  the  present 
and  past  research  efforts  to  establish  prac- 
tical weather  modification  technoloK'v.  par- 
ticularly as  It  relates  to  reducing  loss  of  life 
and  crop  and  property  destruction; 

(2)  a  review  and  annivsls  of  research  need.s 
In  weather  modlflcetlon  to  estabM^h  areas  In 
which  more  research  could  be  expected  to 
yield  the  greatest  return  In  terms  of  practical 
weather   modification    technology: 

(3)  a     review     and     analysis    of    existing 
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studies  to  establish  the  probable  economic 
importance  to  the  United  States  In  terms  of 
agricultural  production,  energy,  and  related 
economic  factors  If  the  present  weather 
modification  technology  were  to  be  effective- 
ly Implemented; 

(4)  an  assessment  of  the  legal,  social,  and 
ecological  Implications  of  expanded  and  ef- 
fective research  Euid  operational  weather 
modification  projects; 

(5)  recommendations  concerning  legisla- 
tion desirable  at  all  levels  of  government  to 
implement  a  national  weather  modification 
policy  and  program; 

(6)  a  review  of  the  International  Im- 
portance and  Implications  of  weather  modifi- 
cation activities  by  the  United  States; 

1 7)  a  review  and  analysis  of  present  and 
past  funding  for  weather  modification  from 
all  sources  to  determine  the  sources  and  ade- 
quacy of  funding  In  the  light  of  the  need  of 
the  Nation;  and 

(8)  a  review  and  analysis  of  the  purpose, 
policy,  methods,  and  funding  of  the  Federal 
departments  and  agencies  Involved  In 
weather  modification  and  of  the  existing  In- 
teragency coordination  of  weather  modifica- 
tion research  efforts. 
Skc.  5.  Report. 

I  a)  In  General. — The  Secretary  shall  pre- 
pare and  submit  to  the  President  and  the 
Congress,  within  1  year  after  the  date  of 
enactment  of  this  Act.  a  final  report  on  the 
findings,  conclusions,  and  recommendations 
of  the  study  conducted  pursuant  to  section 
4.  Such  report  shall  Include: 

(1)  a  Buminary  of  the  findings  made  with 
respect  to  each  of  the  areas  of  investigation 
specified  la  section  4; 

(2)  other  findings  which  are  pertinent  to 
the  determuiatlon  and  implementation  of  a 
national  policy  on  weather  modifications; 

(3)  a  recommended  national  policy  on 
weather  modification  and  a  recommended 
national  weather  n.odlficatlon  research  and 
development  program  which  Is  consLstent 
with,  and  likely  to  contribute  to,  achieving 
the  objectives  of  such  policy; 

(4)  recommendatloru:  for  levels  of  Federal 
funding  sufficient  to  support  adequately  a 
national  weather  modification  research  and 
development  program; 

(5)  recommendations  for  any  changes  In 
the  organization  and  involvement  of  Federal 
departments  and  agencies  in  weather  modlli- 
catlon  which  may  be  needed  to  implement 
effectively  the  recommended  national  policy 
on  weather  modification  and  the  recom- 
mended research  and  development  program; 
and 

(6)  recommendations  for  any  legislation 
which  may  be  required  to  Implement  such 
policy  and  program. 

Each  department,  agency,  and  other  Instru- 
mentality of  the  Federal  Government  Is  au- 
thorized and  directed  to  furnish  the  Secre- 
tary any  information  which  the  Secretary 
deems  necessary  to  carry  out  his  functions 
under  this  Act. 

(b)  Operation  and  Consultation. — The 
Secretary  shall  solicit  and  consider  the  views 
of  State  agencies,  private  firms.  Institutions 
of  higher  learning,  and  other  Interested  per- 
sons and  governmental  entitles  In  the  con- 
duct of  the  study  required  by  section  4,  and 
In  the  preparation  of  the  rei>ort  required  by 
subsection  (a) . 
8«c.  fl.  Authorization  for  appropriations 

There  Is  authorized  to  be  appropriated  to 
the  Secretary  for  the  purposes  of  carrying 
out  the  provisions  of  this  Act  not  to  exceeed 
» 1.000 .000. 

The  amendment'!  were  agreed  to. 

The  bill  wa.s  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  tliird  reading,  read  the  third  time, 
and  passed. 

OROEB     vitiating     SXNATE     action     on     S.     338S 

'Later  in  the  day  the  following  pro- 
ceedings occurred :> 


Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr,  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  action  taken 
earlier  in  the  passage  of  Calendar  No. 
817.  S.  3383.  be  vitiated,  and  that  Cal- 
endar No.  817  be  returned  to  the  active 
calendar. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 


PRWACY      PROTECTION      STUDY 
COMMISSION    AUTHORIZATION 

The  bill  (S.  3435)  to  increase  an  au- 
thorization of  appropriations  for  the 
Privacy  Protection  Study  Commission 
and  to  remove  the  fiscal  year  expendi- 
ture limitation  was  considered,  ordered 
to  be  engros.sed  for  a  third  reading,  read 
the  third  time,  and  passed,  as  follows: 

Be  if  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
RepTesentativcs  of  the  United  States  cf 
America  in  Congreas  as^pmbled.  That  the  pro- 
vision of  law  referred  to  in  the  note  Immedi- 
ately preceding  section  553  of  title  5,  United 
States  Code,  i^  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"Sec.  9  There  is  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated, without  fiscal  year  limitation  only  to 
such  extent  or  In  such  amounts  as  are  pro- 
vided In  appropriation  Acts,  the  sum  cf  S2.- 
000.000  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  section 
5  of  this  Act  for  the  period  beginning  July  1, 
1975.  and  ending  on  September  30.  1977.". 


FEDERAL  FIRE  PREVENTION  AND 
CON^TROL  AUTHORIZATION 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
Lili  'S.  2862 >  to  authorize  appropriations 
for  tlie  Federal  Fire  Prevention  and  Con- 
trol Act  of  1974  which  had  been  reported 
from  the  Committee  on  Commerce,  with 
an  amendment  to  strike  out  all  after  the 
enacting  clause  and  insert: 

That  (a)  section  17  of  the  Federal  F^re 
Prevention  and  Control  Act  of  1974  (15 
U.S.C.  2216)    Is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"ArTHORIZATION    OF  APPROPRIATIONS 

"Sec.  17.  There  are  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated to  carry  or.t  the  foregoing  pro- 
visions of  this  Act.  except  section  11  of  this 
Act.  not  to  exceed  $3,750,000  for  the  transi- 
tional fiscal  quarter  of  July  1,  1976.  through 
September  30.  1976.  not  to  exceed  $15,000- 
000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  September  30. 
1977.  and  not  to  exceed  $20,000,000  for  the 
fl.scal   year  ending   September  30,    1978  ' 

(b)  Section  16(bi  of  the  Act  of  March  3. 
1901  (15  U.S.C.  278f(b)  )  is  amended  to  read 
as  follows: 

"(b)     ArTHORIZATION    OF    APPROPRIATIONS  

For  purposes  of  this  section,  there  are  au- 
thorized to  be  appropriated  not  to  exceed 
$1,275,000  for  the  tranF.ltlonal  fiscal  quarter 
of  July  I,  1976.  through  September  30.  1976 
not  to  exceed  $5,500,000  for  the  fiscal  year 
endine  September  :iO,  1977,  and  not  to  ex- 
ceed $6,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
September  30,  1978.". 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  oidcred  to  be  engros.'=ed 
for  a  third  reading,  read  the  third  time, 
and  passed. 

FEDERAL  BOAT  SAFETY 
AUTHORIZATION 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  considsr  the 
bill  (HJl.  5630)  to  amend  the  Federal 
Boat  Safety  Act  of  1971  in  order  to  In- 
crease the  Federal  Government's  share  of 
tlie  cost";  of  State  boat  safety  programs, 
and  to  increase  the  authorization  for  ap- 
propriations for  such  programs  which 


had  been  reported  from  the  Committee 
on  Commerce  with  an  amendment  to 
strike  out  all  after  the  enacting  clause 
and  insert: 

That  the  Federal  Boat  Safety  Act  of  1971 
(46  UJ5.C.  1451  et  seq.)  Is  amended  as  fol- 
lows— 

( 1 )  Section  27  Is  amended  by  adding  a  new 
subsection  (e)  as  follows: 

"(e)  The  Secretary  may  expend  funds 
appropriated  lor  the  program  of  financial  as- 
sistance to  the  States  under  this  Act  for 
audit  expenses  incurred  by  him  in  the  ad- 
ministration of  that  program.  Expenditures 
made  In  any  fiscal  year  under  this  subsection 
shall  not  exceed  IVi  per  centum  of  the  total 
funds  appropriated  for  such  fiscal  year". 

(2)  Section  a8(a)  is  amended  by  striking 
the  period  at  the  end  of  the  first  sentence 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the  foUowlng; 
",  the  fiscal  transition  perlixl  of  July  1.  1976, 
to  September  30,  1976,  and  each  of  the  two 
succeeding  fiscal  years.". 

(3)  Section  30  is  amended  by  striking  out 
"for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1972,  and 
$7,600,000  for  each  of  the  four  succeeding 
fiscal  years,"  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  the 
following:  "for  each  of  the  fiscal  years  begin- 
ning with  fiscal  year  1972  through  fiscal  year 
1976;  $2,500,000  for  the  fiscal  transition  pe- 
riod of  July  1,  1976,  through  September  30. 
1976;  and  $10,000,000  for  each  of  the  fiscal 
years  1977  and  1978," 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  amendment  was  ordered  to  be  en- 
grossed and  the  bill  to  be  read  a  third 
time. 

The  bin  was  read  the  third  time,  and 
passed. 

FEDERAL    MINE    SAFETY 
INSPECTORS 

The  bill  •'S.  3070^  a  bill  to  amend  sec- 
tion 1114.  title  18,  United  States  Code,  so 
that  Federal  mine  safety  Inspectors  will 
be  protected  by  criminal  statutes  was 
considered,  ordered  to  be  engrossed  for 
a  third  reading,  read  the  third  time,  and 
passed,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  bv  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  sec- 
tion 1114,  title  18,  United  States  Code,  Is 
amended  by  adding  the  words  "or  of  the  De- 
partment of  the  Interior"  after  the  words 
"Department  of  Labor"  contained  in  that 
section. 


A  VISIT  BY  A  GOOD  FRIEND- 
PRESIDENT  VALERY  GISCARD 
D'ESTAING  OF   FRANCE 

Mr.  MANSFIELD  Mr.  President,  on 
yesterday  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  was  honored  to  have  the  Presi- 
dent of  France,  Valery  Giscard  d'Es- 
tning.  address  a  joint  session.  His  ad- 
dress was  most  impressive.  His  deliver>' 
was  superb,  and  the  philosophy  behind 
his  thinking  wa.*;.  I  think,  excellent.  I 
wa^  impressed  not  only  by  what  he  said 
in  substance  but  through  the  use  of  the 
phrase  "detente  and  dialog."  I  agree  with 
the  interpretation  of  the  President  of 
Prance  of  just  what  those  words  mean 
and  what  they  imply  in  the  area  of  for- 
eign policy,  not  orJy  between  his  own 
countrj-  and  other  countries,  but  be- 
twee:i  tliis  Nation  and  other  nations. 

Last  night,  Mrs.  Mansfield  and  I  were 
given  the  opportunity  to  attend  a  din- 
ner given  by  the  President  of  Franc*  In 
honor  of  the  President  of  the  United 
States.  I  think  it  might  be  well  at  this 
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time  to  point  out  that  as  far  as  the  re- 
lations between  the  two  countries  are 
concerned,  they  are  excellent  and  while 
they  may  not  be  Intimate,  they  are  very 
good. 

I  think,  also,  we  ought  to  recall  that 
we  have  not  forgotten  what  France  did 
In  our  own  War  for  Independence,  and 
I  think  It  should  be  reiterated— too  many 
of  us  do  not  know  this  for  a  fact — that 
there  were  more  French  troops  at  York- 
town.  8,000  Frenchmen,  than  there  were 
Continentals,  who  numbered  8.000. 

Behind  that  Franco-American  Army 
was  the  French  Fleet  under  deGrasse, 
and  behind  that  was  the  French  Treas- 
ury, although  Admiral  deGrasse  paid  a 
large  part  of  the  funds  needed  for  the 
Fi-cnch  naval  expeditionary  force  in  that 
crucial  year.  But  the  battle  which  marked 
the  end  of  the  Revolution  and  the  begin- 
ning of  the  real  Independence  of  this 
Nation  was  participated  In  by  French- 
men, both  on  land  and  sea.  and  again. 
I  want  to  reiterate  tlmt  there  were  more 
Frenchmen  at  Yorktown  than  there  were 
Continentals  So  we  not  only  will  not 
forget,  but  we  will  always  remember. 

Mr  President.  I  ask  unaniinous  con- 
sent that  the  remarks  of  President  V'al- 
ery  Giscard  d'Estalng  and  our  own  Pres- 
ident. Gerald  Ford.  n;ade  at  tjie  dinner 
given  by  the  President  of  FBance  last 
night,  be  printed  at  this  po^t  In  the 
Record.  T 

There  being  no  objection,  th«  remarks 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  tl*  Record, 
as  follows :  ] 

(Diner    a    rAmbassade    de    Prano^.    18    Mai 
19781  I 

Remarks  of  Pkksident  Valert'  Giscard 
d'estaing 

Mr.  President.  It  Is  a  great  pleasure  for 
Madame  OLscard  d'Estalng  and  me  to  wel- 
come you  and  Mra.  Ford  this  evening  here 
In  the  French  Embassy  and  to  offer  you  In 
r«turn  a  little  of  the  warm  hospitality 
that  you  and  the  American  p>eople  have  ex- 
tended to  me  since  the  start  of  my  visit. 

Thla  1b  the  fifth  time  we  have  met  in 
eighteen  months  and  during  the  past  two 
days  we  have  had  useful  and  tnutlng  talks 
together.  We  are  getting  to  know  each  other 
rather  well  and  I  would  like  to  take  this  op- 
portunity to  tell  you  how  much  I  have  en- 
Joyed  the  contacts  and.  If  I  may  eay  so.  the 
friendship  that  has  been  established  between 
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A  few  weeks  ago.  Mr.  President,  you  said 
that  French-American  relations  were  better 
today  than  they  had  ever  been  I  share 
your  view  wholeheartedly  But  I  would  like 
to  add  that  we  owe  this  state  of  affairs  largely 
to  you.  to  your  personal  convlctloei  and  your 
breadth  of  vision.  I  hope  that  I  will  not  be 
accuRCd  of  Interfering  In  your  country's  do- 
mestic afTalrs  if  I  testify  to  this  here. 

I  agreed  to  make  this  visit  for  obvious 
reasons.  Given  the  role  France  played  two 
centuries  ago,  It  was  only  flttlnR  for  Prance 
to  be  first  In  Joining  In  the  celebratlonfl  for 
the  Bicentennial  of  the  United  8tat«s  and 
sharing  with  special  feeling  the  Joy  of  the 
American  people. 

But  something  else  has  struck  me.  Al- 
though our  two  countries  are  llliked  by  so 
many  memories,  share  the  same  'values,  be- 
long to  the  same  alliance  and  are  so  often 
led  by  major  world  afTalrs  to  excllange  views 
and  pool  tJielr  elTorta.  our  countrtes'  knowl- 
edge and  understanding  of  each  other  la  too 


often  InsuflQclent  and  superficial.  EJven  their 
trade  relations  are  not  commensurate  with 
the  place  each  one  holds  In  the  world 
economy. 

Such  a  situation  Is  paradoxical.  It  Is  also 
detrimental  and  should  be  corrected. 

For  this  reason  I  am  pleased  at  the  re- 
newed Interest  on  both  sides  that  my  visit 
has  generated  In  our  two  countries.  For  the 
people  of  France,  It  has  been  an  occasion  to 
discover  the  realities  of  present-day  Amer- 
ica, as  they  have  been  presented,  on  this 
occasion,  by  our  combined  Information  serv- 
ices. I  would  like  to  think  that  It  has  also 
helped  the  American  people  become  better 
acquainted  with  the  France  of  today,  the 
FYance  that  Is  changing  by  virtue  of  her 
younger  outlook  and  own  efforts. 

For  this  reason  I  also  set  great  value,  as 
I  know  you  do  Mr.  President,  on  the  coop- 
eration that  we  have  decided  to  Implement 
In  an  area  that  Is  limited  but  full  of  human 
Implications:  I  am  referring  to  the  war  on 
cancer.  1  shall  follow  Its  development  per- 
sonally. 

For  this  reason,  lastly,  I  hope  that  the 
contact.fl  and  meetings  between  our  two 
countries  will  multiply.  That.  In  fact,  will 
be  the  aim  of  the  two  Foimdatlons  which 
have  Just  been  established,  one  In  New  Tori: 
and  the  other  In  Parts,  to  promote  relations 
between  the  United  States  and  France.  Under 
the  guidance  of  well-known  figures,  they 
will  work  together  closely  to  further  ex- 
changes and  dialogue  between  our  two  coun- 
tries. 

One  of  the  objectives  of  my  vL-jlt  to  which 
I  am  most  attached  will  thus  be  achieved 
and  I  know.  Mr.  President,  that  It  meets 
your  wishes  too.  that  is.  that  France  and  the 
United  oLdtes  should  know  each  other  better 
In  order  to  understand  each  other  better. 

Our  two  countries  will  be  able  to  sail  In 
company  Just  as  they  did  when  the  first 
French  fleet  came  to  fight  by  your  side: 
and  In  fact  the  arrangement  of  the  table;* 
for  this  dinner  Is  symbolic  In  that  It  repro- 
duces the  battle  order. 

The  names  of  these  ships  that  made  up 
this  fleet  call  to  mind  the  diversity  of  the 
relations  between  our  two  coimtrles  There 
Is  the  SenMbte  and  even  the  Fantasque.  And 
by  a  strange  Intuition  I  also  see  the  Concorde. 
But  more  to  the  point.  I  think  you'll  agree. 
Is  the  fact  that  the  Victolre  Is  there 

I  raise  my  glass  In  honor  of  the  President 
of  the  United  States  and  Mrs.  Ford  and  all 
the  distinguished  Americans  who  did  xis  the 
honor  and  pleasure  of  accepting  our  invita- 
tion. In  honor  of  the  great  American  people 
to  whom  I  say  on  their  birthday  "Many 
Happy  Returns  of  the  day". 


Remarks  bt  Prestoent  Foao 
Mr.  President.  Madame  OLscard  d'E."»tBtnK. 
distinguished  guests,  ladles  and  gentlemen, 
thank  you,  Mr.  President,  for  your  very 
thoughtful  remarks  Mrs.  Ford  and  I  are 
honored  and  very  pleased  to  Join  you  here 
tonight.  Once  again  I  have  the  welcome 
opportunity  to  enjoy  firsthand  the  In- 
comparable hospitality  and  culslne  of 
France. 

France's  reputation  for  Its  hospitality  Is 
just  one  dimension  of  French  contributions 
to  the  world.  Frequent  mention  has  been 
made  during  your  visit — and  appropriately 
so — of  France's  role  In  our  struggle  for  In- 
dependence 

Yet  the  French  Influence  In  America  long 
preceded  1776.  Much  of  the  new  world  was 
opened  by  French  explorers  such  as  Mar- 
quette and  La  Salle.  Their  Influence  Is  ap- 
parent In  the  names  of  American  towns  and 
cities  north  and  south,  from  Detroit  to 
Jollet  to  New  Orleans.  French   Influence   \» 


stUl  vivid  In  Louisiana,  which  you.  Mr  Presi- 
dent wUl  visit  later  this  week. 

Closer  to  home,  we  enjoy  the  superb  artis- 
try of  L'Enfant  In  the  design  of  this  beau- 
tiful capital  city.  It  was  he  who  selected 
the  sites  for  the  Capitol  building  and 
for  the  White  House,  creating  for  the  latter 
a  beautiful  President's  Park  where  your 
helicopter  landed  yesterday.  Mr.  President 

French  philosophers  have  profoundly  In- 
fluenced and  inspired  the  nature  of  our 
democracy  and  the  spirit  of  our  laws.  Thanka 
In  large  measure  to  the  writings  of 
Montesquieu  and  Rousseau  our  nations  share 
a  heritage  of  humane  values.  These  values  are 
today  the  very  basis  of  our  philosophy  of 
freedom.  Justice  and  equality.  America  re- 
mains inspired  by  the  wisdom  and  vision  of 
France. 

It  is  especially  gratifying  to  celebrate  the 
bicentennial  of  our  Independence  with  the 
distinguished  President  of  our  country's 
oldest  friend  and  ally.  Ours  Is  a  partner- 
ship and  alliance  unique  In  history,  a  rela- 
tionship In  which  each  has  extended  the 
hand  of  friendship  and  assistance  In  the 
other's  hour  of  maximum  peril 

As  In  the  past,  our  security  a:.d  o\it  pros- 
perity still  depend  on  our  wlMlngness  to 
work  together,  to  cooperate  In  meeting  com- 
mon problems  and  challenges. 

We  meet  tonight  at  a  time  of  ;)t>a  e  Con- 
tinued peace  requires  that  every  democracy 
remain  strong  and  prepared  to  d'-fend  :ta 
liberty  As  Washington  said.  "'Ii>  t>e  prepared 
for  war  Is  one  of  the  mtjfit  effectual  meaiji  <  f 
preserving  peace" 

In  a  gesture  symbolic  nf  the  roni  moment  of 
both  our  Nations  to  safeK'uarri;:!;;  t).e  security 
of  our  peoples.  Madame  Giscard  D'Estalng 
will  travel  to  Mississippi  thiK  Saturday  to 
christen  the  United  States  Navy's  newest  de- 
stroyer— the  De  Graase 

This  ship,  named  for  the  French  ad.i.lraJ 
whose  fleet  made  possible  the  decisive  victory 
at  Yorktown.  will  contribute  td  the  strength 
and  capability  of  our  Navy  The  De  G^assf 
will  also  contribute  to  the  objectives  and 
goals  we  share  with  Franco  ♦  pre«>r'.e  the 
peace,  protect  our  freedom  a:.d  kee;*  the  sea 
lanes  of  the  world  fully  open  to  the  deruo- 
cratlc  nations 

Mr.  President,  for  200  years  France  ar.d  the 
United  States  have  shared  dreams,  challenges 
and  victories  In  everv  sphere  of  human  en- 
deavor The  mutual  esteem  and  Insplratlrn 
which  mark  fuir  relationship  today  flow  from 
common  Ideals,  determination  and  mutual 
reinforcement.  I  foresee  a  vital  partnership 
for  generations  to  come 

It  Is  altogether  fitting  that  the  Nations 
which  two  centuries  ago  gave  the  world  two 
fundamental  chart.ers  of  l!t>erty — the  Dec- 
laration of  Independe:,ce  and  the  Declaration 
of  the  Rights  of  Man-  sh  .uld  still  stand  to- 
gether for  freedom  and  Justice  for  all 

L«t  us  toast  that  partnership  on  the  eve 
of  Its  third  century  to  the  health  of  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  French  Hepuhlic  and  to  the  lib- 
erty, equality,  and  fraternity  of  the  poople 
of  France  and  of  the  United  S'ates 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  yield  the  n-nriiv.- 
der  of  my  time  to  tho  di.^tlngtitslied  Sen- 
ator from  Tlllnol.<; 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr  President.  I  .should 
like  first  to  commend  our  di.<;tingtil.'^hp<i 
majority  leader  for  the  comment';  he  ha< 
Just  made  and  to  indlcat-e  my  own  great 
plea.sure  at  the  warm  welcome  that  thi.'^ 
country  has  extended  to  the  President 
of  France. 

In  his  address  ve.«;terdav  to  the  loir.t 
se.sslon,  President  GLscard  d'E.^talng  ap- 
peaJed  to  the  United  States  on  behalf  of 
Western  Europe  to  "show  the  same  con- 
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fldence  in  us  that  we  have  In  you."  I 
think  the  expression  of  confidence  by 
the  President  of  the  Republic  of  Prance 
in  the  United  States  has  come  at  an  ex- 
traordinarily good  time.  He  stated  that 
the  policy  of  detente  and  cooperation  is 
a  policy  that  must  and  should  be  fol- 
lowed, and  is  a  poUcy  that  had  actually 
been  pioneered  by  France.  I  do  believe. 
as  I  have  said  a  number  of  time"^  before. 
that  there  Is  truly  no  alternative  to  a 
policy  of  lessening  tensions  with  our  ad- 
versaries. None  of  us  would  wish  to  go 
bark  to  the  cold  war  and  the  hot  war. 
and  I  think  in  this  regard.  France  and 
the  United  States  stand  closely  together 
The  President  of  Prance  pointed  out- 

Diversity  and  change  are  nir  work  and 
the  consequences  of  our  prlriclples— they  are 
the  children  of  liberty. 

Certainly  those  words  rould  be  used 
to  exemplify  what  the  US.  policy  now  is 
on  the  continent  of  Africa,  that  we  who 
gained  our  liberty  200  years  aso  will  not 
be  content  until  we  see  that  all  people 
have  a  chance,  whatever  their  race,  color 
or  creed,  to  have  their  own  independence 
and  their  own  liberty  Again.  I  believe 
France  and  the  United  States  will  stand 
solidly  together  in  this  regard. 

President  Giscard  d'Estalng  said: 

You  do  not  fear  freedom  for  yourself, 
do  not  then  fear  It  for  your  friends  and 
allies. 

An    American    President    said    many 
years  ago: 
The  only  thing  to  fear  is  fear  Itself. 

And  we  must  not  be  fearful  of  doing 
the  right  thing,  saying  the  right  thing, 
and  fighting  for  the  right  thing  when 
we  beheve  our  cause  Is  Just  and  right. 

Mr.  President.  I  join  with  all  of  my 


colleagues  in  extending  the  warmest 
greetings  of  all  of  our  fellow  Americans 
to  the  President  of  the  Republic  of 
France.  We  have  had  differences  through 
the  years,  but  we  still  stand  together  as 
allies. 

May  the  rest  of  his  visit  to  the  United 
States  be  as  successful  as  his  visit  here 
in  tlie  Nation's  Capital. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  Under 
the  previous  order,  the  Senator  from 
Wisconsin  (Mr  Proxmire)  is  recognized 
for  not  to  exceed  15  minutes. 


THE  B-1:  A  LOOK  AT  THE  FACTS — 
PART  VI 

Mr  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
noticed  that  in  his  rebuttals  to  my  prior 
five  speeches  on  the  B-1  bomber,  my 
friend  and  colleague  from  Arizona  (Mr. 
GoLDWATER)  has  expressed  some  per- 
plexity as  to  my  position.  Today,  there- 
fore, i  win  summarize  the  conclusions  I 
have  reached  during  this  debate  and 
point  out  the  facts  that  support  those 
conclusions. 

Let  me  be  as  clear  as  possible  at  the 
beginning.  I  am  completely  opposed  to 
the  B-1  bomber.  I  will  vote  for  the  Mc- 
Govem  amendment  to  delete  all  produc- 
tion funding  for  that  aircraft. 

Why?  Because  I  have  concluded  that 
the  $21  billion  B-1  is  a  national  disaster. 
It  will  rob  funding  from  other  essential 
defense  programs  and  squander  it  on  an 
obsolete  mUitarj'  concept.  Instead  of  the 
B-1,  we  should  re-engine  the  B-52  fleet 
as  an  interim  measure  and  proceed  with 
plans  for  a  stand-off  bomber  platform. 


TABLE   h— B-1  SAR  COST  ESTIMATES 
IDollai  amounts  in  millionsj 


Surely  there  can  be  no  confusion  about 
this  position. 

Now,  what  are  the  facts,  the  evidence 
that  backs  up  this  stance?  I  hope  my 
worthy  adversary  from  Arizona  will  ex- 
amine the  following  six  critical  points  of 
fact. 

1.     COST 

The  most  dramatic  issue  is  that  of  cost. 
The  Selected  Acquisition  Reports  from 
the  Department  of  Defense  place  the  cost 
of  the  B-1  program  at  $21.6  billion.  As 
a  matter  of  fact,  it  went  up  $200  million 
just  in  the  last  3  years.  That  represent* 
$88.6  million  each  for  244  airplanes.  You 
can  think  of  each  plane  as  a  flying  Ray- 
bum  Office  Building  in  terms  of  cost.  And 
there  is  every  Indication  that  each  plane 
eventually  will  cost  $100  million  each. 

When  Congress  first  was  briefed  on 
the  B-1  bomber  and  Its  plarmlng  estimate 
was  set  forth  in  June  of  1969,  the  total 
program  costs  were  $8.8  biUion.  No  pro- 
vision was  made  for  inflation  or  logistic 
support  and  additional  procurement 
costs.  The  quantitj-  was  246  for  a  pro- 
gram unit  price  of  $35,8  milhon  and  a 
procurement  unit  price  of  $29  million. 

By  June  of  1971,  the  development  esti- 
mate for  the  B-1  program,  including  in- 
flation, had  risen  to  $12  billion  with  the 
quantity  staying  the  same.  This  made  for 
a  procurement  unit  cost  of  $35.4  million 
and  a  program  unit  cost  of  $45.6  million. 
At  the  present  time,  the  B-1  program  is 
estimated  to  cost  $21.6  billion  for  244 
aircraft  and  a  program  unit  cost  of  $88.6 
million. 

Mr.  President  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  a  table  of  B-1  costs  be  printed 
in  the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table  of 
ca=ts  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 


DeKfiption 


Current  estimate ' 

Planning  Development 

estimate,       estimate,     September     September 
June  1969'     June  1971  >  1974  1975       Net  change 


Development $1,800.0  J2.685.0       $3,615.6 

Procurement 7,000.0  8,533.8        15.017.0 

Subtotal 8,800.0  11,2188        18,632.6 

LoEtstic  support  and  addi- 
tional procurement  costs..                 (•)  829.5  388.7 

Total 8,800.0  12, 048.  3 

Escalation  included  abom...              0  1,499.9 


$3,884.0 
17  312.0 


+$268.  4 
+2. 295. 0 


;i.i%.o 


+2.  563.  4 
-388.7 


Description 


Current  estirrate ' 

Plann.r.g  Developme-t 

estimate.        estmate      September     September 
June  1969  ■■     June  19"!  =  1974  1975       Netchange 


19,021.3 
6,422.8 


21,196,0 
10,172.4 


+2.174.7 
+3.749.6 


Quantity 

Development _  5 

Proauction 241 

Total 2«e 

Procurement  unit  cost $29.  C 

Procurement  unit  cost  (de- 
velopment   and    ptocure- 

menO 35.8 


5 
241 


5 
239 


4 

240 


-1 

-1-1 


246 


244 


244 


$35.4 
45.6 


$62.8 
76.4 


$72.1 
86.9 


l-$9.3 
+10.5 


■  Stated  In  1968  dollars. 

>  Estimates  are  in  then  year  dollars. 

«  As  of  Dec.  31, 1975,  program  costs  had  Increased  to  $21,419,000,000  and  the  An  force  advised 


us  that  it  IS  expected  to  increase  an  additional  $200,000,000.  They  stated  these  increases  ve'e  sue 
to  reductions  in  requeste'1  funding. 
•  Not  reported. 


N!r  PROX^^RE.  Of  course  this  $21.6 
b:'.;rin  does  not  include  the  full  costs  of 
■hv  B- 1  program.  Additional  casts  such 
as  weapons  payloads,  operation  and 
maintenance,  tankers,  if  necessarj',  and 
upgraded  avionics.  Examining  the  full 
lUe  cycle  costs  of  the  B-1  results  in  a 
$91  billion  total  in  current  dollars  by  the 
Brookings    Institution    and    a    similar 


flgure  by  the  Center  for  Defense  Analysis. 
The  Air  Force  has  not  provided  as  Its 
own  life  cycle  costs  in  this  debate 
although  I  have  asked  for  it  in  two  prior 
speeches.  I  think  the  Senate  is  entitled 
to  know  what  we  are  bu,ving  when  we 
move  ahead  with  this  program,  and  I 
think  the  Air  Force  has  an  obligation  to 
provide  it 


Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  various  tables  from  the  Brook- 
ings Institution  study  called  Modern- 
izing the  Strategic  Bomber  Force  be 
printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point  a<^ 
tables  II.  m.  and  IV 

There  being  no  objection,  the  tables 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows- 


ii5;is 
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Catigory 


i- 


Fiscal  ywr— 


1976 


197T' 


1977 


1971 


1979 


1980 


1981 


1962 


1983 


1984 


198S 


Mitliont  of  constant  1976  dollars 


Major  system  acquisition: 

B-1 

Advanced  tanker 

SRAM 

ALCM 

Othor  investment. 

iDlrect  opetatlnt 

n  direct  operating 


750 
i 
3 

M 
1.260 
1.600 
1.790 


200 

2 

2 

10 

320 

400 

450 


1.650 

50 

35 

75 

1,260 

1.600 

1.790 


2.020 

100 

210 

100 

1,260 

1,600 

1.790 


2,170 

570 

210 

100 

1.260 

1,600 

1,790 


2.370 

2.040 

1.850 

1.100 

0 

0 

520 

1,040 

1,040 

1,040 

1.040 

1.040 

210 

210 

420 

420 

420 

420 

210 

210 

210 

210 

210 

210 

1,260 

1,260 

1.260 

1.260 

1,260 

1.260 

1.600 

1.610 

1,640 

1.700 

1,780 

1.940 

1,790 

1.800 

1.820 

1.840 

1.890 

1.980 

Total. 


5,460 


1,380 


6,460 


7,080 


7.700 


7,960 


8.170 


8,240 


7.570 


6.600 


6.850 


Millions  of  current  dollars 


ToUI>. 


5.460 


1,380 


6.910 


7,950 


9,100 


9,740 


10,360 


10,840 


10.330 


9,340 


10,050 


1  197T  Is  tile  designation  for  the  3-mo  transition  period  from  tt»e  end  of  fiscal  1976  on  June  », 
1976,  to  the  start  of  fiscal  1977  on  Oct  1. 1976. 
>  Figuies  are  rounded. 


Sources:  Auttiors'  estimates  based  on  data  in  various  Department  of  Defense  pulitications.  in 
'H'he  Budget  of  the  United  States  Government.  Fiscal  Year  1976"  (1975),  and  in  testimony  from 
Iwarings  on  the  fiscal  1975  Defense  Department  budget  before  the  Senate  Armed  Serv'c»s  and  Ap- 
propriations Committees.  (See  app.  A  for  a  description  of  the  costing  methods.) 


TABLE  lll.-PROJECTED  SYSTEMS  AND  COSTS,  FORCE  2,  FISCAL  YEARS  1976-85 
[Total  oMigatJonal  authority  In  millions  of  fiscal  1976  dollars 


Category 


1976 


1977 


1978 


1979 


1980 


1981 


1982 


1983 


I9S4 


Average 
1985    annual  cons 


Unitgquipment: ^  ^^^ 

FR-1I1  66  0  0  0  0 

B_l  1                    ,  0  0  0  0  0 

Tanker" 610  255  255  255  255 

SRAM 1,140  1,140  1,140  1,540  1.940 

alcm::::::::::;:::: o  o  o  o  4oo 

*^'Malot«y»«emac<,ui»itloo 810  2.295  2.770  3,450  3.600 

Other  investment 1.260  1,260  1,260  1.260  .260 

Direct  operating .'  1,975  1.385  1,435  1,490  1.545 

Indirect  operating 2.015  1.660  1.690  1.720  1.760 

ToUJ -  6.060  6.600  7.155  7.920  8,165 


240 

0 

15 

255 

2.340 

800 

3,790 
1.260 
1.595 
1,790 


225 

0 

30 

255 

2.740 

1,200 

3.600 
1.260 
1.660 
1.830 


195 

0 

90 

255 

3.140 

1.600 

2,030 
1,260 
1,715 
1.860 


105 

0 

150 

255 

3,200 

1.600 

1.170 
1,260 
1.775 
1.900 


8.435 


8.350 


6,865 


6.105 


0 

0 

200 

200 

3.200 

1.600 

1. 040  2, 456 

1.260  1.ZG0 

1,560  1.614 

1.750  1.798 

5. 610  7, 128 


1  Bombers  are  dispersed  on  100  interior  bases. 


TABLE  IV.— ESTIMATED  PROCUREMENT  COSTS  FOR  THE  B-1  BOMBER.  1976-83 
rrotal  obiiptional  authority  In  millions  of  fiscal  1976  dollarsi 


Item 


1976 


1977 


1978 


1979 


1980 


1981 


1982 


1983 


Number  procured... 
Cost  of  procurement. 


0 
150 


8 
1.200 


22 


31 
2,000 


48 

2.250 


48 
1.980 


48 
1.850 


34 

1.100 


Source:  "Fiscal  Year  1975  Authorization  for  MiliUry  Procurement,  Research  and  Development,  and  Active  Duty.  Selected  Reserve  and  Ovilian  Personnel  Strengths,"  Hearings  before  the  Senate 
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M.-  I'lU'iXMIRE.  Consider  what  we 
could  p..rc!ui  r  with  the  Kame  amount 
of  money.  I-ur  tiif  $21  billion  direct  costs 
of  the  B-1 

fund     in 

nia;!!'.f^'^   '.vh 

;i:i;  th-   V.   :«: 

:  'V  f)  vears. 

Looking  at  the  problem  from  the  per- 
spective of  this  year's  request  for  the  B-1 
program  of  $1.5  billion,  the  same  amount 
of  money  would  build  1  Trident  sub- 
marine with  almost  200  warheads  or  over 
100  F-15  fighters  or  10  destroyers  of  the 
DEX-963  class  or  6  attack  submarines 
of  the  SSN-688  class. 

Or  for  the  price  of  the  B-1  this  year 
a.  ;,(■  ','..■  iiiltpd  States  could  pay  the 
.mil  ;u;  rf(  irring  costs  of  five  Army 
armou'd  i:;vi.sion.s  including  procure- 
ment, niihtiiry  pay.  and  operation  and 
maintenance. 

At  a  timt-  Ahi  n  there  is  a  national  de- 


bate about  defense  programs  there  should 
be  a  different  method  of  Judging  relative 
need.  Each  program  should  be  measured 
agaiast  competing  programs  from  the 
other  services.  Only  with  this  type  of  in- 
ternal competition  will  the  most  efQclent 
alternatives  be  selected. 

2.    PERFORMANCE 

By  any  standard,  the  B-1  is  not  the 
plane  the  Air  Force  told  Congress  it 
wanted  in  1969.  In  almost  every  major 
category  of  performance.  B-1  character- 
istics have  slipped. 

In  1969.  Its  takeoCr  distance  was  esti- 
mated to  be  6.000  feet.  By  the  develop- 
ment estimate  In  June  1970.  it  had 
slipped  to  6.500  feet.  And  now.  based  on 
the  September  1975  estimate,  it  is  7.500 
feet.  This  means  that  the  takeoff  dis- 
tance has  degraded  by  15  percent  under 
the  development  estimate  and  25  percent 
under  the  planning  estimate 

The  takeoff  gross  weight  has  Increased 
11  percent  over  the  development  esti- 
mate   from    356.000    pounds    to    395.000 


pound.'^.  The  number  of  short  range  at- 
tack mLssiles  carried  by  the  i;-l  wa.s  cstl- 
mat<?d  to  be  32  in  the  planning  estln-.ate 
The  development  <\'<tunate  dropped  that 
number  to  24.  the  current  figure. 

Supersonic  penetration  speed  ha.s  been 
cut  drastically  even  tiiough  the  B-1  h&s 
been  sold  to  ConkTt's,<;  on  It-:  supersoni.' 
capability.  The  plannlntr  and  develop- 
ment estimate  for  <;upersonir  penetration 
speed  was  mach  2  2.  Now  the  Air  Force 
has  reduced  that  capability  to  mach  1  6 

In  my  speeches  I  have  challenged  the 
Air  Force  to  declassify  the  data  about 
other  performance  characteri.'^tlc «  Their 
answers  have  strongly  suggc^teii  that 
the  B-l's  subsonic  range,  .c'.ip.  :  ;  nlr 
range,  and  maximum  speed  at  se.i  level 
also  have  been  degraded.  Mr.  President. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  tabic  V 
showing  changes  in  the  estimate  of  B-1 
bomber  performance  be  printed  In  the 
Record  at  this  point 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows : 
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Nautical  miles 


Sut»omc  range      Supersonic  range 


Maximum  speed. 
sea  level  (mach) 


Supersonic 

penetration 

speed  (mach) 


Payload-internal 
SRAM'S 

(number) 


Takeoff  gross 
weight  (pounds) 


Talteofl 
distance  (feet) 


DiM|gMMI*M«Mli  JWM  UM 

Jone  1971  e«tlmete 

June  1972  estimate ■ 

June  1973  estimate ■ 

June  1974  estimate • 

Septeml)er  1975  estimate .....j_... 

Degradation — development    estimate   to   SeptamMr 
1975  estimate • 


Oeleted. 


2.2 
2.2 
2.2 
2.2 
2.1 
2.1 
L6 

.6 
(27%) 


32 
24 
24 
24 
24 
24 
24 


358,000 
356,000 

360,000 
368.600 

389,772 
395  000 
395, 0«0 

39,000 
(11%) 


6,000 
6,50C 
6.500 
6,760 

6,950 

7,500 
7,500 

1,000 
(15%) 


3.   Dixrv-ERT    SCHTOtnLEa    HAVE    SLIPPKD 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  In  addition  to  the 
degredatlon  in  performance  of  the  B-1. 
the  entire  iirogram  Ls  behind  schedule. 
Deliverv  of  the  first  B-1  has  been  de- 
layed 6  month.';  until  late  1979  The  initial 


operational  capability  of  the  aircraft 
has  been  delayed  14  months  until  mid- 
1982.  These  delays  are  an  economic  im- 
pact in  that  generally  they  represent 
increased  costs  to  the  Oovemment.  Mr. 
President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 


table  VI  be  printed  in  the  Record  at  this 
point  showing  the  B-1  schedule  slip- 
pages. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table 
vras  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 


lABLL  VI.  -B-1  SCHEDULE,  PLANNING  ESTIMATE,  DEVELOPMENT  ESTIMATE.  AND  RECENT  ESTIMATES 


Current  estimates 


Planning 
eatimate, 
June  1969 


Development 
estimate, 
June  1970 


September 
1974 


Septembet 

1975 


Delay 
(months) 


April  1972  September  1974...  November  1976...  November  1976... 

Production  decision..       ...--..---. February  1974  December  1974 do do 

Complete  product  verification  tests  of  engine  ' - ADnll974  ""    February  1977        .   February  1979 August  1979 

Delivery  of  the  first  production  aircraft May  1976 March  1979     '      .  March  1981 May  1982 

laitial  operational  capability  (IOC)' '  


C 

C 
fc 
14 


Tlie  product  verification  test  replaced  the  originally  planned  qualification  test 


«  The  program  schedule  defines  IOC  as  delivery  of  65  aircraft  to  SAC. 


4.    FLY-BEFORE-TOD-BUY    VIO-_ATED 

Mr  PROXMIRE.  The  B-1  program  is 
violatmg  the  fly-before-you-buy  philos- 
ophy. The  B-i  go  ahead  decision  in 
November  of  1976  will  be  made  without 
testing  of  a  number  of  critical  capabili- 
ties of  that  aircraft  including  all  weather 
capability,  weapons  delivery  and  defen- 
sive avionic.  The  Senator  fro.m  Arizona 
(Mr.  (joldwater'  has  indicated  that  he 
does  not  have  full  faith  in  the  missile 
fleet  because  it  has  not  been  tested  with 
a  live  warhead.  It  .'^hould  be  pointed  out 
that  the  B-1  weapon.'^  delivery  will  not  be 
tested  before  the  approval  decision  Ls 
given  to  the  Deimruiient  of  Ueiense 

The  failure  to  have  a  rigid  and  thor- 
ough testing  program  before  a  produc- 
tion decision  is  made  by  the  Congre.ss 
encourages  concurrency — the  simultane- 
ous production  and  testing  of  equipment. 
In  the  pa.st  tills  ha.s  led  to  cost  overruns 
since  production  model.';  have  to  be  re- 
fitted or  modified  to  adapt  to  changes 
required  by  the  testing  program. 

The  most  important  argument  here  i.s 
that  Congre.ss  should  not  give  its  approval 
to  a  S21  billion  program  that  has  not 
been  adequately  tested  first.  We  have 
been  told  that.  Mr  President,  over  and 
over  again  and  we  should  pay  attention 
to  it.  For  example  the  automatic  terrain- 
following  radar  in  the  B-1  is  its  most 
critical  navigational  component.  With- 
out the  ability  to  hug  the  ground  while 
it  penetrates  Soviet  airspace,  the  B-1 
would  be  a  sitting  duck  The  (General  .Ac- 
counting Office  ha-s  noted  that  the  ter- 
rain-following radar  has  only  been  in- 
stalled in  aircraft  No  3  and  that  400  feet 
is  the  lowest  clearance  altitude  to  be 
tested  before  the  production  decLsion.  In 
otiier  words,  tlie  B-1  will  not  have  a  test 
(if  this  system  at  its  oi>erational  altitude 
before  November.  F\irthermore.  the  pro- 
duction decision  will  be  made  without 
testing  of  the  automatic  terrain-follow- 


ing radar  at  night,  in  bad  weather,  or  In 
extremely  mountainous  terrain. 

The  GAO  also  points  out  that  the  en- 
tire airplane  will  not  imdergo  electro- 
magnetic pulse  testing  before  the  pro- 
duction decision.  This  type  of  testing  Is 
designed  to  see  how  well  the  aircraft  sur- 
vives in  a  nuclear  blast  environment.  Al- 
though various  components  will  be  tested, 
if  the  entire  aircraft  is  in  any  way  de- 
ficient, there  could  be  large  redesign 
costs  associated  with  any  required  fix.  It 
would  be  much  wiser  to  have  the  results 
of  the  full  test  before  moving  to  produc- 
tion 

5.    AIRCRAFT    DETICTENCIES 

Testing  to  date  has  revealed  a  number 
of  problems  with  the  B-1.  Power  sources 
to  start  the  engines  have  failed  in  cold 
weather.  According  to  the  GAO,  there  Ls 
a  mechanical  breakdown  In  the  coupling 
of  gearboxes  and  auxiliary  power  units 
at  a  rate  of  25  percent.  Furthermore 
starting  the  engines  takes  longer  than 
estimated.  This  is  a  particularly  crucial 
failure  since  it  makes  the  B-1  more  vul- 
nerable on  the  ground.  The  GAO  states 
that  the  Air  Force  and  Rockwell  agree 
that  this  problem  will  not  be  fixed  before 
a  production  decision  is  made. 

Reference  also  needs  to  be  made  to 
the  unexpected  buffering  and  vibration 
of  the  B-1  test  aircraft.  Severe  buffeting 
could  interfere  with  he  operation  of  of- 
fensive avionics  equipment.  The  severity 
of  the  current  problem  is  difficult  to 
assess  at  present. 

6,    THE    SI  PERSON IC    SPEED    ISSVE 

Although  it  may  be  startling  to  most 
Americans  who  have  heard  about  the  su- 
personic capabilities  of  the  B-1  bomber, 
this  speed  Ls  not  likely  to  be  used  on  many 
missions.  Although  a  supersonic  capa- 
bilitv  has  been  built  into  the  B-1  at  a 
cost  of  $3  billion,  there  are  very  few 
situations  where  it  can  be  tised. 

The  B-1  flies  to  and  from  the  U.S.S.R. 


at  high  altitudes  and  subsonic  speeds  to 
conserve  fuel.  Before  it  penetrates  hostile 
airspace,  it  dips  down  close  to  the  Earth 
to  avoid  identification  by  radar.  How- 
ever, since  the  B-1  cannot  fly  at  super- 
sonic speeds  at  low  altitudes,  again  this 
capability  will  not  be  used. 

Only  immediately  before  or  after 
bombing  run  would  the  plane  use  its 
supersonic  speed  to  any  extent  and  then 
it  is  severely  limited  for  two  reasons. 
First,  using  "the  afterburner?  on  the  B-1 
will  create  an  obsers-able  heat  source 
that  could  bring  destruction  from  heat 
seeking  missiles.  Second,  supersonic 
speed  consumes  so  much  fuel  that  it  can- 
not be  used  for  long  periods  of  time. 

The  lack  of  importance  of  supersonic 
speed  is  indicated  by  the  Air  Force  de- 
cision to  cut  It  in  half  from  ma^h  2,2 
to  mach  1.6.  This  means  that  at  the 
lower  speed  of  mach  1.6.  the  B-1  could 
not  outrun  many  of  the  Soviet  Union's 
modern  fighters. 

If  the  -\ir  Force  had  recognized  the 
lack  of  value  in  supersonic  capability 
earlier,  they  could  have  avoided  building 
the  B-1  around  that  requirement.  The 
result  would  have  been  an  aircraft  de- 
signed with  better  range  and  payload 
capacity  than  the  existing  B-1. 

The  Air  Force  argues  that  the  super- 
sonic capability  should  be  retained  for 
the  high  altitude,  high  speed  penetration 
option — exactly  the  same  mission  that 
was  the  death  of  the  B-70  program.  High- 
speed, high-altitude  penetration  of  the 
U.S.S.R.  would  be  a  military  catastrophe. 

Mr.  President,  the  irony  in  the  B-1 
debate  this  year  is  that  we  can  safely  af- 
ford to  wait  before  committing  the  Na- 
tion to  a  S21  billion  program  Alternatives 
are  available  at  far  less  cost.  For 
example; 

Reengining  the  B-52  G  and  H  fleet  at 
a  cost  of  $2.1   billion,   which   will  give 
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them  longer  life,  Improved  range,  take- 
off distance,  and  payload  capacUy. 

Equip  tho  newly  englned  B-52s  with 
long-riinKc  cruise  missiles,  Thl«  would 
allow  the  B-52  to  stand  off,  awfiy  from 
the  U  S  s  R  air  defenses — the  be$t  In  the 
world  with  10.000  SAM  sites.  2,600  inter- 
ceptors and  5,500  radars — and  launch 
thousands  of  cruise  missiles  toward 
Soviet  targets.  - 

Purchase  new  wlde-bodled  Jet*  for  use 
as  stand-off  bombers.  This  alternative 
could  cost  one-half  to  one-third,  the  cost 
of  the  B-1.  Carrying  up  to  60  cruise  mis- 
siles each,  these  bomber  platforfiis  could 
circle  above  friendly  or  neutral  territory 
and  still  be  in  range  of  most  8^1  Soviet 
targets.  Cruise  missiles  offer  Accuracy, 
numbers,  and  low  cost.  [ 

Since  the  B-1  bomber  force  M^ill  be  an 
addition  to  rather  than  a  replacement 
for  the  B-52  fleet,  there  Is  amplt  time  to 
wait  before  making  a  ma.)or  new  bomber 
decision  The  B-1  will  overlap  the  B-52's 
by  10  to  15  years.  In  the  meantime,  there 
are  promising  new  technologies  that 
could  be  Incorporated  Into  a  new  bomber 
design  later  If  necessarj-. 

The  a^e  of  the  manned  ."strategic  pene- 
trating bomber  Ls  over.  Flying  missions 
Into  the  heart  of  the  U.S  S  R.  with  grav- 
ity bombs  Ls  virtually  a  suicidal  flight. 

Think  of  It.  The  Soviet  Union  has  de- 
voted more  resources  for  defensive  pur- 
poses than  any  nation  in  the  htstory  of 
the  world.  Our  B-l's  would  have  to  take 
off  from  U.S.  bases,  where  they  are  ob- 
servable to  Soviet  satellites;  fly  toward 
the  USSR  where  they  could  be  picked 
up  by  Soviet  over-the-horizon  radar  and 
long-range  acquisition  radar;  then  find 
a  hole  in  the  Soviet  radar  net  consisting 
of  5.500  radar  sites;  fly  around  the  10,000 
surface-to-air  missiles  deployed  on  the 
perimeter  of  the  U.S.S  R.  and  clustered 
around  specific  targets;  avoid  being  de- 
tected and  shot  dowTi  by  the  2,600  Soviet 
Interceptors:  elude  conventional  ground- 
to-air  munitions  around  terminally  de- 
fended targeLs;  blast  entrance  and  escape 
paths  with  SRAM  missiles  without  giv- 
ing away  Its  position:  bomb  the  targets; 
escape  the  nuclear  blast;  and  find  a  way 
home  through  the  hundreds  If  not  thou- 
sands of  other  nuclear  blasts  gjolng  off 
In  the  atmosphere.  That  is  about  as  close 
to  a  suicide  kamikaze  mission  ks  I  can 
envision. 

It  may  be  a  glamorous  mission  but  It 
is  an  unnecessary  one.  Modern  tech- 
nology can  supply  us  with  enough  cruise 
missiles  to  saturate  any  knot^-n  Soviet 
targets  on  the  bomber  target  list.  And 
this  can  be  accomplished  without  risking 
the  lives  of  the  pilots  by  dashing  Inside 
theU.S.S.R. 

But  just  as  the  Navy  could  not  give  up 
Its  battleships,  the  Air  Force  refuses  to 
recofnlze  the  end  of  the  World  War  II 
bomber  mission.  It  almost  makes  me 
think  that  If  the  Air  Force  had  a  pround 
force  mission,  we  still  would  be  breeding 
cavalrj'  horses. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
Senator  from  Arizona  Is  recognized  for 
15  minutes. 


THE  B-1    BOMBER 

Mr.  OOLDWATER  Mr  President,  five 
times  previously  mj'  friend  and  colleague 
from  Wisconsin  has  taken  the  floor  to 
speak  against  the  B-1.  Each  time  he 
failed  to  bring  out  a  single  criticism  that 
has  not  been  thoroughly  and  adequately 
addressed  before.  Now  this  time,  the 
sixth  time,  he  has  merely  repeated  those 
criticisms  covered  In  tlie  previous  five 
speeches. 

All  we  have  learned  from  his  speeches 
Is  that  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Wisconsin  stlU  does  not  like  the  B-1. 
Neither  he  nor  any  of  his  associates  who 
are  antl-B-1.  have  come  up  with  any 
factual,  sensible,  or  workable  tiltema- 
tive-  All  have  been  thoroughly  refuted 
by  acknowledged  experts.  I  am  reminded 
of  a  poem  written  by  Tom  Brown  that 
goes  like  this : 

I  do  not  like  thee  Dt  Fell 

The  reason  why  I  cannot  tell 

But  this  I  know,  I  know  darn  well 

I  do  not  like  thee  Dr  Fell 

Now  everyone  who  has  been  seriously 
trying  to  make  up  his  or  her  mind  about 
the  B-1  must  be  aware  of  the  Joint  Stra- 
tegic Bomber  Study  and  Its  conclusions. 
They  should  also  be  aware  that  the  Gen- 
eral Accounting  OCBce  in  commenting  on 
the  study  said  the  B-1  is  the  most  cost- 
effective  bomber.  But  more  importantly 
the  GAO  did  not  say  any  of  the  other 
alternatives  were  a  better  choice  than 
the  B-1. 

Mr.  President,  since  the  Senator  con- 
tinues to  suggest  that  a  reengined  B-52 
force  Is  the  way  we  should  structure  our 
future  strategic  bomber  force,  let  me 
address  that  point.  It  Ls  important  to 
touch  on  this  because  I  believe  It  demon- 
strates a  serious  flaw  In  the  way  the 
Senator  from  Wisconsin  views  the  stra- 
tegic problem  and.  In  particular.  It  dem- 
onstrate.s  his  lack  of  understanding  of 
what  Ls  required  for  a  future  strategic 
bomber  force. 

First,  it  Is  difficult  to  determine  the 
Senator's  fascination  for  reengining  the 
B-52.  There  Is  no  relationship  between 
the  estimated  penetration  problem  of  the 
mid-1980'8  and  beyond,  and  how  new- 
engines  would  help  the  B-52  make  that 
penetration.  As  I  said  in  previous 
speeches,  there  would  be  no  appreciable 
Increase  In  the  speed  of  the  B-52,  but 
even  if  It  was  possible  to  make  the  low- 
level  penetration  speed  equal  to  the  B-1, 
the  airplane,  the  B-52.  would  never  stand 
the  punishment  of  such  a  high  speed  and 
low  level  flight. 

All  a  reengined  B-52  gives  Is  an  old 
airplane  with  new  engines.  None  of  the 
requirement'!  needed  for  the  mid-1980's 
and  beyond,  that  the  Senator  has  been 
told  about,  will  have  been  met  with  a 
reengined  B-52  Most  Importantly,  the 
airplane's  penetration  rapabllltv  will  not 
have  been  measurably  Improved.  Second, 
the  takeoff  and  escape  capability  will  not 
meet  requirements  Third,  you  .--till  have 
a  soft  airplane  in  terms  of  being  able  to 
withstand  a  nuclear  ?hockwavp.  Now  all 
of  these  points  have  been  made  to  my 
friend  from  Wisconsin  before,  but  he 
seems  to  pay  no  attention. 

These  requirements  are  things  that  will 


be  Incorporated  Into  the  B-1  but  they 
cannot  be  incorporated  Into  the  B-52.  So. 
I  wonder  if  the  Senator  from  WL-.conMn 
would  ask  our  Strategic  Air  Command 
combat  crews  to  attempt  to  strike  those 
targets,  now  planned  for  the  B-1.  In  an 
aircraft  that  has  the  shortcomings  of 
the  reengined  B-52.  If  the  Senator  bc- 
heves  he  has  some  special  military  exper- 
tise and  insight,  I  suggest  he  publicly 
ask  that  each  SAC  B-52  combat  crew 
member  that  believes  the  reengined  ver- 
sion of  the  B-52  would  be  adequate  for 
tlie  strategic  mission  of  the  mid-1980's 
and  beyond,  write  him  and  tell  him  so. 

If  the  Senator  wUl  agree  to  do  that.  I 
will  ask  those  same  SAC  B-52  combat 
crews  that  believe  the  B-1  Ls  required 
and  that  a  reengined  B-52  will  not  be 
adequate  to  write  to  me.  Obvioasly,  I  be- 
lieve there  would  be  overwhelming  sup- 
port for  the  B-1,  but,  more  importantly, 
I  think  such  a  poll  might  give  my  friend 
from  Wlscnasin  a  better  understanding 
of  what  SAC  combat  crews  know  Ls  going 
to  be  required  to  guarantee  mission 
success. 

It  Is  also  disturbing  to  me  that  Senator 
Proxmxre  continues  to  want  to  equip  the 
B-52  as  a  stand-off  mLsslle  platform 
when  it  appears  the  B-52  would  no  longer 
be  able  to  penetrate.  The  problem  here  Ls 
that  the  reason  he  has  to  equip  the  B-52 
as  a  cruise  missile  carrier  Ls  the  same 
reason  the  cruise  mLsslles  can  no  longer 
be  assured  of  reaching  their  targets.  The 
reason,  of  course,  i.-^  the  heavy  Soviet  air 
defense  system  which,  w-ith  little  effort, 
is  liable  to  make  mincemeat  of  incom- 
ing cruise  missiles 

The  Senator  apparently  falls  t-o  realize 
that  this  Is  what  the  B-1  is  all  about,  the 
ability  to  penetrate  through  the  toughe.'^t 
Soviet  air  defenses  and  destroy  its  as- 
signed targets 

If  we  follow-ed  the  strategic  guidance 
of  the  good  Senator  from  Wiscon.^ln.  we 
would  subject  the  United  States  to  a  real 
national  disaster — not  from  the  B-1  ex- 
penditures— but  from  a  weakened  strate- 
gic capability  that  could  Invite  a  miscal- 
culation by  the  Soviet  Union  leading  to 
all-out  nuclear  war. 

If  we  followed  the  stratepic  guidance 
of  the  good  Senator  from  Wisconsin,  w-e 
would  also  be  disregardinK  the  recom- 
mendations of  the  very  military  experts 
the  Nation  has  charged  with  protecting 
our  national  security. 

So  much  for  my  reply  to  the  Senator's 
concept  of  strategic  systems  Now,  as  I 
.said  earlier,  all  of  these  charges  and  as- 
sertions have  been  answered  before  but, 
there  are  a  few-  that  I  garnered  from  his 
pre.ss  release  to<iay  that  require  further 
res  no  nsp 

Tlie  statement  Is  made.  In  referring  to 
performance,  that  penetration  speed  is 
27  percent  below-  that  planned. 

That  Is  .lust  not  a  correct  statement  It 
Is  completely  In  error 

The  planned  primary  penetration 
Ls  at  a  high  subsonic  speed  and  ai  a  very 
low  altitude  The  sustained  maximum 
sp«^ed  at  sea  level  has  not  changed  and 
is  published  in  the  Selected  Acquisition 
Report — S.AR— where  the  Senator  will 
find  the  development  estimate  and  the 
current  estimate  to  be  identical. 

The   high   altitude  supersonic   speed. 
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originally  established  at  mach  2  2  w-as 
consciously  reduced  to  mach  1.6  and  the 
Senator  has  had  that  point  explained 
by  me  before  However,  it  is  disturbing 
that  he  would  imply  in  his  press  release 
that  penetration  speed  Is  27  percent  be- 
low that  planned.  That  Ls  just  not  true 

Mr.  President,  the  Senator  also  makes 
the  statement  that  the  B-1  will  carrj- 
eight  fewer  missiles  than  planned  for  in 
1969.  Again,  the  Senator  is  in  error  and 
does  not  have  his  facts  straight.  The 
base  year  for  the  B-1  program  Ls  1970. 
not  1963,  so  anything  related  to  1969  i;^ 
not  even  relevant.  However,  the  1970  fig- 
ure is  In  the  S.\R  and  I  suggest  lie  ac- 
quaint himself  with  the  document.  Re- 
ferring to  the  SAR  and  the  payload  and 
Internal  air  to  pround  missiles,  which 
are  the  SRAM's,  the  development  csci- 
mate  In  1970  was  24  and  the  current 
estimate  is  still  24.  Tlie  payload;  in 
pounds  for  the  subsonic  and  supersoixlc 
missions  are  cla&sified  but  I  can  tell  my 
friend  from  Wisconsin  that  they  have 
n.  t  changed  from  the  development  esti- 
mate. 

So,  I  do  not  know  where  the  reduc- 
tion of  8  missiles  comes  from  but,  it  Is 
not  from  the  B-1  program. 

Now  again,  the  Senat.or  is  critical  of 
the  B-1  range  However,  I  have  not 
heard  the  Senator  complaiii  about  the 
range  of  the  B-52  Yet,  the  range  of  the 
B-1,  even  reduced  slightly  from  original 
specifications  is  greater  than  the  B- 
52G.  whlcli  represents  two-thirds  of  the 
B-52  force.  The  B-52H  goes  oiily  slightly 
further  but  it  must  be  remembered  it 
does  so  at  a  much  slower  speed  and  with 
much  greater  radar  cross  section 

These  comparisons  are  based  on  re- 
fueling each  aircraft  once  at  compara- 
ble points  with  each  aircraft  carrying  a 
normal  mission  load,  w-hich  means  the 
B-1  has  more  target  destruction  capa- 
bility. 

So,  I  ask  the  question,  how  can  the 
range  of  the  B-1  be  a  legitimate  issue? 

Mr  President,  there  Is  another  point 
that  requires  a  comment  because  It  also 
indicates  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin's 
lack  of  understanding  of  aircraft  dy- 
namics. The  Senator  complains  that  the 
supersonic  speed  will  not  be  needed  and 
that  this  capability  was  built  at  a  cost 
of  $3  billion.  I  do  not  know  where  that 
figure  came  from  or  Its  validity  but,  I 
do  not  see  how  it  can  po.s.sibly  be  cor- 
rect. Tlic  problem  here  is  that  the  Sen- 
ator fails  to  realize  that  by  designlnp 
the  B-1  to  be  able  to  achieve  hieh  sub- 
sonic speeds  at  very  low  altitude,  the  air- 
craft, almost  as  a  bonas,  gaiios  the  capa- 
bility of  supersonic  flight  above  10,000 
feet. 

I  would  like  to  repeat  that  the  im- 
portant part  of  this  whole  debate  hinges 
on  the  B-l's  ability  to  penetrate  at  low- 
altitudes  from  200  feet  to  500  feet,  and 
at  well  over  200  miles  an  hour  above  the 
present  B-52. 

Anj-  expense  comes  from  Insuring  that 
the  aircraft  is  structurally  sound  enough 
to  stand  up  to  the  tremendous  stresses 
encountered  at  low  level  during  high 
sub.sonlc  speeds  and  to  Insure  that  the 
ei-igincs  will  provide  adequate  thrust  to 
overcome  the  high  drag  of  low  level 
flight. 


Mr.  President,  time  precludes  my  re- 
hashing numerous  other  errors  I  believe 
the  Senator  has  made  in  his  remarks 
but,  I  am  sure  the  Air  Force  will  provide 
a  detailed  response. 

In  closing,  I  say  to  my  good  friend  from 
Wisconsin  that  if  this  concludes  his 
speeches  on  the  B-1,  at  least  prior  to  the 
Defense  bill  debate.  I  think  they  have 
served  a  very  useful  purpose.  If  the  Sen- 
ator plans  more  speeches  on  the  B-1,  I 
will  be  happy  to  continue  replying  as 
best  I  can. 

I  might  note  that  our  debate,  so  to 
speak,  does  not  seem  to  have  drawn  a 
great  deal  of  attention,  either  from  our 
colleagues  or  the  press.  However,  there 
was  one  exception,  an  article  by  James  J. 
Kilpatrick,  entitled  "Tw-o  Senators  and 
the  B-1,"  which  appeared  in  the  Wash- 
ington Star  last  night.  I  call  that  article 
to  the  attention  of  the  Senator  from  Wis- 
consin and  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  article  be  printed  at  this  point  in  my 
remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  fcllow-s: 

Two  Senators  and  the  B-1 
(By  James  J   Kilpatrick) 

It  doesn't  liappen  often  but  now  and  then 
the  Ur.lted  States  Senate  provides  a  forurii 
lor  debate  in  the  grand  manner.  We  have 
been  hearing  such  a  debate  ofT  and  on  for 
the  past  three  weeks.  The  question  Is:  Re- 
solved, that  further  funding  of  the  B-1 
bomber  should  bo  suspended 

Two  of  the  Senate's  old  warl:.rd=  are  locked 
m  this  debate  Both  William  Prcxmlre  of  Wis- 
consin and  Barry  Goldwater  of  Arizona  have 
spent  19  years  in  the  upper  chamber  Prox- 
mire  Is  chairman  of  Senate  Bai^king  Gold- 
water  Is  ranking  minority  member  of  Senate 
Aeronautics.  The  gentlemanly  foes  are 
worthy  of  each  other's  steel. 

F»roxmlre  has  the  affirmative  .■'ide  After 
reading  a  couple  of  his  speeches  against  the 
B-1,  I  was  ready  to  agree:  Funding  should 
st-op.  But  It  Ls  a  measure  of  the  antagonists' 
skill  in  advocacy  that  after  reading  CSkjldwa- 
ter's  rebuttals.  I  thought  he  had  the  better 
arguments:  Press  on! 

It  Is  a  pity  that  the  two  senators  are  de- 
bating in  ?.  vl.-tual  vaci'um  This  is  the  kind 
of  story  that  TV  cannot  possibly  co'.er.  Even 
the  largest  newspapers  can  barely  nibble  at 
the  edge  of  the  aenators'  give-and-take 
P.-oxmire  and  Goldwater  are  speaking  to  a 
handfvil  of  colleagues  who  show  up  for  the 
morning  hour,  and  they  are  making  their 
cases  In  the  Congressional  Record.  The  mat- 
ter is  much  too  Important  to  be  left  at  that. 

The  argument  goes  back  sLx  years,  to  the 
time  that  Congress  first  authorized  the  Air 
Force  to  proceed  with  design  and  testing 
of  a  new  bomber  to  replace  the  B-52.  Pursu- 
ant to  that  authorization,  one  prototype 
plane  has  been  tested  extensively  at  Edw^ards 
Air  Force  Base  In  California.  A  second  proto- 
type has  made  three  flights.  A  third  plane 
will  arrive  for  testing  this  summer. 

The  argument  for  replacement  goes  to  this 
effect — that  the  existing  B^2s  are  from  14 
to  23  years  old  that  while  they  performed 
excellently  in  Vietnam,  they  are  too  slow 
for  the  missions  that  can  be  Imagined  In  the 
future;  and  that  so  long  as  the  manned 
bomber  flgu.res  significantly  In  our  deterrent 
strategy,  we  should  not  settle  for  a  second- 
best  aircraft.  We  must  have  the  best  we  can 
afford. 

Proxmlre  contends  that  the  price  Is  too 
high  for  the  beneSts  that  would  be  gained. 
liargely  by  reason  of  Inflation,  the  cost  per 
bomber  has  soared  from  $35  to  »40  million, 
as  of  1970,  to  an  estimated  $84.3  million  to- 


day. This  puts  the  projected  cost  of  a  fleet 
of  243  bombers  somewhere  between  $20  and 
$25  bUUon. 

The  price  would  be  much  higher,  as  Prox- 
mlre sees  It,  the  Air  Force  had  not  kept  re- 
ducing Its  design  standards  In  an  effort  to 
keep  the  lid  on.  The  prototj-pes  now  being 
tested  will  not  fly  as  far,  nor  as  fast,  nor 
have  the  elaborate  "avionics"  first  contem- 
plated. Proxmlre  argues  that  these  multiple 
billions  wlU  not  buy  much  of  a  bomber.  He 
urges  that  alternatives  be  considered — refit- 
ting the  B-52S  with  more  powerful  engines, 
or  putting  our  reliance  In  cruise  missiles. 

Ooldwater  disagrees  totally.  It  Is  true,  he 
concedes,  that  speclflcatlons  for  the  B-] 
have  been  somewhat  reduced,  but  the  new 
bomber  still  will  perform  every  conceivable 
mission.  Thus  far,  the  plane's  test  perform- 
ance has  exceeded  expectations  A  few 
weeks  ago.  It  reached  a  speed  of  2.1  Mach. 
about  1,350  miles  per  hour.  Goldwat^r  argues 
that  refitting  the  present  fleet  of  B-626  would 
be  a  waste  of  money,  even  If  new  engines 
were  available — and  he  says  they  are  not. 
The  B-1,  In  Goldwater's  view,  is  a  superla- 
tive aircraft,  worth  every  penny  of  its  cost. 

Well,  you  pays  your  money  and  you  takes 
your  choice.  A  third  participant  in  the  de- 
bate, Senator  Robert  Byrd  of  West  Vlrgln;.a, 
says  the  $20-odd  billion  could  be  better  spent 
on  naval  vessels,  land  forces,  or  other  arma- 
ments. The  Immediate  question  Is  whether 
the  first  eight  of  the  new  fleet  should  be 
ftinded  now-. 

My  own  feeling  Is  that  Ooldwater  has  pre- 
vailed m  this  debate.  If  the  basic  premise 
Is  accepted,  that  a  wise  deterrent  strategy 
demands  a  missile  capability  on  land,  sea, 
and  In  the  air,  the  B-1  strikes  me  as  a  pru- 
dent Investment.  But  Proxmlre  is  perform- 
ing an  admirable  service  In  raising  questions 
and  In  forcing  a  flne.  old-fashioned  debate. 

Mr.  OOLDWATER.  Again,  I  say  to  my 
good  friend  that  I  am  alw-ays  happy  to 
repeat  these  various  points  about  the 
B-1  as  often  as  the  Senator  may  desire. 
As  I  have  said  in  my  previous  remarks,  I 
hope  he  will  find  my  arguments  persua- 
sive. 


SENATE  MAGNA  CARTA 
DELEGATION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  In 
the  Record  a  hst  of  those  who  w-Ul  com- 
prise the  Senate  delegation  going  to  Lon- 
don this  Sunday,  May  23,  in  cormectlon 
with  the  loan  of  the  Magna  Carta  to  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  by  the 
British  Government.  I  w-ish  to  inform 
the  Senate  that  all  matters  relative  to 
Senate  participation  in  the  Magna  Carta 
ceremonies  under  Senate  Concurrent 
Resolution  98  w-ill  be  entered  into  the 
Record  by  me  as  they  develop. 

There  being  no  ob.1ection.  the  list  -was 
ordered  to  be  printe^d  in  the  Record,  as 
follows  ■ 

Senate  Magna  Carta  Delegation 
Senator  and  Mrs  Mike  Mansfield 
Senator  and  Mrs.  Hugh  Scott 
Senator  and  Mrs  James  B  Pearson 
Senator  and  Mrs  George  McGovern. 
Senator  Edward  Brooke. 
Senator  and  Mrs  Bob  Packwood. 
Senator  tmd  Mrs  Robert  Morgan 

STAFF 

Mr.  Francis  Valeo. 
Mr.  Stanley  Klmmltt. 
Mr.  Darren  St,  Claire. 
Mr.  Robert  Barton, 
Ms.  Vivian  Ronca. 


AIDES 


Mr.  John  Warner. 
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ROUTINE  MORNING  BUSINESS 

Tlie  PRESIDENT  pro  U-mpore.  Under 
the  prevlcnis  order,  there  wlB  now  be  a 
period  for  the  transaction  of  routine 
rnoniing  business,  not  to  extend  beyond 
the  hour  of  11  a.m..  with  j  statements 
therein  limited  to  5  minutes.  , 


THE   B-l    nOMBKR 

Mr.  PROXMIRE  Mr  Pn-.c-ltifnt,  In  re- 
sponse to  my  friend  from  Arfc'ona,  first, 
let  me  say  tliat  I  wekunie  hl.^  coming  to 
the  Chamber  six  times  to  respond  to  my 
argument-s  on  the  B- 1  iuui  the  Rood 
temper  and  good  sense  that  h6  hu.s  dem- 
onstrated in  the  course  of  his  remarks. 

A^s  is  clear,  we  viRurousIy  and  strongly 
disagree  on  this  matter  I  think  he  is 
wronK  and  he  tlilnlcs  I  am  wrotiK 

Let  me  review  briefly  the  points  he 
made  tixlay 

The  distinguished  Senator  from  Ari- 
zona Insisted  over  and  over  again  that 
the  great  weight  of  Judgment  on  this 
matter  of  defense  expert  judgment  Is  on 
the  side  of  going  ahead  wlUi  the  B-l 
bomber. 

I  strongly  dispute  that.  He  gets  very 
strong  support,  as  would  be  expected, 
from  within  the  Air  Force  and  from 
within  the  Defen.se  Establishment  TTint 
Is  natural  They  will  defend  their  pro- 
gram with  the  unanimity  of  rallltaxy 
dlsclphne.  But  virtually  every  expert  on 
the  outside  who  has  spoken  out  on  this  Is 
opposed  to  the  B-l. 

Liust  night,  the  former  distinguished 
Sei-retary  of  Defen.se.  Clark  Clifford, 
made  a  devastating  attack  against  our 
going  ahead  and  spending  this  money  on 
the  B-l.  Nineteen  former  top  Defense  of- 
ficials, representing  every  President 
from  Truman  through  Nixon,  have 
spoken  out  In  detail,  specifying  why  tiiey 
think  this  Is  not  only  a  bad  investment 
for  the  country  but  would  not  provide  a 
significant  Improvement  In  the  defense 
of  our  country. 

Mr.  President,  the  dLstlnguLshed  Sen- 
ator from  .Arizona  talked  about  how  the 
B-52  would  not  be  able  to  penetrate  the 
Soviet  air  space.  Of  course.  I  agree  on 
that  I  am  proposing  the  B-52  as  a  stand- 
off platform  to  launch  cruise  missiles. 

The  Senator  talked  about  how  the 
cruise  missile  would  not  be  able  to 
penetrate. 

The  fact  Is  that  tlie  cruLse  missile,  in 
the  first  place,  has  varioiLs  improvements 
in  It  which  would  enable  it  to  evade  radar 
and  evade  hostile  attacks:  but  In  addi- 
tion, the  cruise  missile  Is  a  relatively  very 
cheap  weapon  system,  that  can  saturate 
the  area  and  on  that  basis  be  able  to 
come  In.  Further,  the  cruise  missile,  of 
course,  is  not  manned,  as  the  B-l  bomber 
would  be,  so  that  when  one  is  shot  down 
you  do  not  lose  American  lives. 

The  Senator  from  Arizona  has  argued 
that  my  facts  were  wrong  Vir^^ually  every 
fact  he  disputes  was  asserted  on  the  basis 
of  a  report  from  the  General  Accounting 
Office,  a  report  which  the  Senator  from 
Arizona  has  praised  I  call  the  attention 
of  the  Senator  from  Arizona  to  that 
report. 

Also.  I  point  out  that.  In  challenging 
my  $3  billion  cast  for  developing  a  ca- 
pability for  the  B-l  bomber,  he  asked. 


"Where  did  that  come  from?"  I  am 
happy  to  tell  him  where  It  came  from.  It 
came  from  the  Air  Force  We  will  be 
happy  to  put  into  the  Record  tlie  Air 
Force  adnilsslon  that  It  would  cost  $3 
billion. 

This  comes  down,  I  think,  to  an  ex- 
change we  had  after  the  fourth  speech, 
or  rather  a  statement  the  Senator  made 
after  my  fourth  speech  He  agreed  with 
me  that  we  can  build  a  better  bomber 
than  the  B-l  If  we  wait  5  years  or  10  years 
from  now.  that  we  will  be  able  to  build 
a  bomber  that  will  be  faster,  that  will 
be  more  economical,  that  will  have  great- 
er range  and  penetration  ability,  and 
that  would  be  a  better  weapons  system 
In  every  way. 

He  says  we  cannot  wait  that  long.  I 
point  out  to  him  that  during  the  1980's 
we  win  continue  to  have  superiority  over 
the  Soviet  Union  In  long-range  bombers. 
Today  we  have  substantial  superiority 
over  the  Soviet  Union;  some  say  four 
times  as  many.  Whether  It  is  four  times 
or  two  times  as  many,  we  do  have  more. 

It  Is  true  they  are  developing  the  so- 
called  Backfire  bomber,  but  there  are 
many  questions  about  that  Backfire 
bomber,  about  Its  range  and  whether  it 
would  qualify  as  a  long-range  bomber, 
capable  of  attacking  this  country 

Therefore.  I  think  the  argument  that 
we  should  postpone  the  B-l  makes  sense 
from  every  standpoint.  Ten  years  from 
now,  if  we  feel  the  need  for  a  bett.er 
long-range  bom'uer.  we  can  build  a  bet- 
ter, more  efficient  one.  In  the  meantime, 
we  will  continue  to  have  superiority  over 
the  Soviet  Union:  If  there  Is  a  gap.  It  will 
be  on  their  side. 

I  congratulate  the  Senator  from  Ari- 
zona on  his  initiative  I  took  the  initia- 
tive In  making  these  speeches,  and  he 
took  the  Initiative  In  making  the  debate 
Although  Mr.  Kllpatrlck  said  the  Sena- 
tor from  Arizona  had  the  better  of  the 
argument,  and  that  that  is  one  I  lost,  I 
have  great  respect  for  Mr.  Kllpatrlck;  I 
believe  this  debate  has  been  very  con- 
structive and  helpful,  as  he  pointed  out 
in  his  article,  and  I  hope  It  will  be  of 
help  to  the  Senate  in  reaching  a  deci- 
sion on  the  B-l  bomber  when  the  vote 
comes  up  in  a  few  days 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
morning  business? 

Mr.  OOLDWATER.  Mr.  President,  un- 
der morning  business,  just  a  few  remarks 
in  response  to  my  friend  from  Wisconsin. 

He  talks  about  experts  opposed  to  the 
B-l.  Ixx)klng  over  that  list  of  experts, 
they  all  appear  to  beloiig  to  what  I  call 
the  McNamara  School.  I  have  known  the 
attitude  of  those  gentlemen  for  many 
years,  not  Just  on  the  B-l  bomber  but 
on  practically  every  advanced  weapons 
system  we  have  had.  I  would  much  rather 
take  the  views  of  military  professionals 
who  had  spent  30  or  40  years  of  their 
lives  in  the  study  of  the  strategic  prob- 
lems of  this  country,  relative  to  the  stra- 
tegic ability  of  our  potential  enemies,  the 
Soviet  and.  yes.  the  growing  strategic 
ability  of  the  Red  Chinese. 

My  friend  talks  about  the  cruise  mis- 
sile. I  will  agree  with  him  that  the  cruise 
missile  will  be  welcomed  with  open  arms 
into  the  inventory  of  the  Air  Force  and 
the     Navy     when     that     time     comes. 


But  we  are  not  very  close  to  reaching  the 
point  with  the  cruise  missile  that  the 
Senator  is  talking  about.  Because  the  ma- 
terial I  would  like  to  speak  about  i.s  high- 
ly classified.  I  will  have  to  refrain  from 
It,  but  I  will  say  that  when  the  cruLse 
missile  has  reached  the  point  that  we  can 
mount  It  in  our  Inventory,  and  it  cer- 
tainly eventually  will  be  there,  it  will  be 
a  very  great  and  valued  addition  to  the 
weapons  we  are  presently  cnrrylng. 

The  Senator  has  mentioned  the  $3 
billion  needed,  or  which  has  been  spent, 
to  make  this  B-l  capable  of  flying  at  the 
speeds  at  which  It  flies.  Again,  we  get 
Into  aerodynamics.  It  Ls  one  thmg  to  de- 
sign an  airplane  to  cruise  at  subsonic 
speeds,  regardle-ss  of  altitudes.  It  Is  an- 
other thing  to  de.'^lgn  an  airplane  that 
will  fly  supersonically.  We  have  to  deal, 
for  example,  with  what  Is  known  as  the 
"coke  bottle"  effect.  Senator-  will  notice 
that  all  supersonic  alrplane.s  are  shared 
something  like  a  Coca-Cola  bottle.  Build- 
ing an  airplane  like  that  costs  money 
We  do  not  get  those  things  for  nothing. 

The  Senator  mentions  waiting  10 
years.  I  wish  we  could  wait  10  years,  but 
I  am  afraid  that  10  years  from  now  an 
airplane  which  will  meet  the  .strategic 
needs  of  this  country  will  cost,  not  $85 
million,  but  a.s  much  as  $200  million  or 
$300  million.  We  are  not  showing  any  In- 
clination In  Congre.ss  to  control  intlatkin 
The  Metro  system  is  costing  four  times 
the  original  estimate.  The  Kennedy  Cen- 
ter Is  costing  twice  as  much  as  we 
thought  It  would  A  pair  of  shoes  now 
costs  me  at  least  twice  as  much  a.s  it  did 
when  I  was  a  younger  man 

So  I  am  afraid  we  cannot  afford  to 
wait.  To  people  who  say  we  are  .so  su- 
perior to  the  Soviets  that  we  need  not 
worry,  I  say  we  are  really  not.  Look  at 
the  Soviet  bomber  forces.  We  should 
count  their  midrange  bombers  We  put 
our  midrange  bombers  in  mothballs,  or 
In  retirement,  out  in  .^rL-ona,  witli  the 
agreement  that  the  Russians  would  do 
the  same;  but  they  never  did  Wlicn  you 
add  their  midrange  fleet  to  their  long- 
range  fleet,  they  have  about  the  same 
bomber  strength  we  have  It  Is  true  that 
they  will  not  get  here  and  back,  but  they 
can  get  to  Cuba,  or  land  out  in  the  ocean 
someplace  and  be  picked  up,  or  perhaps 
they  do  not  even  care. 

Mr.  President,  I  again  compliment  my 
friend  from  Wisconsin.  I  think  he  has 
done  remarkable  research;  I  tlnnk  in 
the  wrong  fields,  but  he  has  presented  his 
case  well,  and  when  we  go  Into  debate  on 
the  military  authorization  bill,  which  I 
understand  might  be  tomorrow.  I  think 
the  remarks  that  can  be  found  in  the 
Record  will  certainly  cover  the  B-l  from 
Its  nose  to  its  tall,  and  our  colleagues  will 
have  the  benefit  of  being  able  to  read  It 
Instead  of  listening  to  It. 
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ORDER  FOR    .AD.IOURNMFNT  tH^TIL 
12  NOON  TOMORROW 

Mr  ROBERT  C  B'i'RD  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  con.sent  that  when  the 
Senate  completes  its  business  today  it 
stand  in  adjournment  until  the  hour  of 
12  o'clock  noon  tomorrow. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection.  It  Ls  so  ordered. 


DESIGNATION  OF  PERIOD  FOR  THE 
TRANSACTION  OF  ROLTTINE 
MORNING  BUSINESS  TOMORROW 

Mr  ROBERT  C.  BYRD  Mr  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  after  or- 
ders for  the  recognition  of  any  Senators 
have  been  completed  on  tomorrow,  there 
be  a  period  for  the  transaction  of  routine 
morning  basiness  not  to  extend  beyond 
1  pm  .  with  statements  therein  hmlted 
to  5  minutes  each 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objectinii,  it  is  so  ordered 


QUORUT*^  CALL 


Mr  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr  President, 
I  suggest  the  ab.sence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
clerk  will  call  Uie  roll. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


President's  1977  Budget,  which  must  take 
fiscal  constraints  and  competing  national 
needs  Into  consideration.  It  should  be 
noted  that  the  budget  for  the  National 
Heart  and  Lung  Institute  has  increased 
greatly  In  recent  years:  from  $195  mil- 
lion in  1971  to  a  potential  of  $370  million 
in  1976. 

In  addition,  these  fiscal  concerns  were 
recognized  In  H.R.  7988,  "Health  Re- 
search and  Health  Services  Amendments 
of  1976".  which  I  recently  signed  Into 
law.  The  Congress  authorized  appropria- 
tions at  a  considerably  lower  level  for 
FY  1977  than  was  recommended  by  the 
Council. 

The  Administration  recognizes  the  ac- 
complishments of  the  National  Program 
as  outlined  in  the  Council's  Report,  and 
continues  to  view  the  heart,  blood  vessel, 
lung,  and  blood  program  as  an  area  of 
high  priority.  The  Report  of  the  Council 
Ls  being  carefully  studied  and  evaluated. 
I  am  forwarding  the  Report  so  that  it  is 
available  to  the  Congress  for  its  delibera- 
tions. 

Gerald  R.  Ford. 

The  White  House,  May  19,  1976. 


MESSAGES  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT 

Mes.sages  from  the  President  of  the 
United  States  were  communicated  to  the 
Senate  by  Mr.  Roddy,  one  of  his  secre- 
taries 

EXECUTIVE  MESSAGE  REFERRED 

As  in  executive  session,  the  President 
pro  t.empore  laid  before  the  Senate  the 
nomination  of  Wade  Choate,  of  Texas, 
to  be  a  member  of  the  National  Credit 
Union  Board,  which  was  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Banking.  Housing  and 
Urban  Affairs. 


REPORT  OF  THE  NATIONAL  HEART 
AND  LUNG  ADVISORY  COUNCIL- 
MESSAGE  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore  laid  be- 
fore the  Senate  the  following  message 
from  the  President  of  the  United  States 
which  was  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Public  Welfare: 
To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

Enclosed  is  the  "Third  Report  of  the 
National  Heart  and  Lung  Advisory  Coun- 
ril."  prepared  in  accordance  with  the  re- 
quirement of  section  418(b)  <2)  of  the 
Public  Health  Service  Act. 

The  National  Heart  and  Limg  Advisory 
Council  has  again  prepared  a  thoughtful 
Report  that  addresses  a  number  of  Im- 
portant rese.^rch  policy  questions.  With 
regard  to  the  recommendations  and  con- 
clusions in  the  Council's  Report,  some 
recommendations  are  in  accord  witli  the 
.^dminLstratlon's  views  (e.g.,  the  need  for 
evaluation  of  pilot  programs)  and  other 
recommendations  are  at  variance  with 
.^dmlnLstration  policy  *e.g,  the  budget 
recommendation  and  recommendations 
dependent  on  the  Council's  recommended 
budget) . 

The  Council  recommended  funding 
levels  without  full  knowledge  of  the  com- 
!>eting  needs  of  other  high  priority  pro- 
grams. Therefore,  it  is  not  surprising 
that  the  budget  recommendations  of  the 
Council  considerably  exceed  those  of  the 


MESSAGES  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

At  10:13  a.m..  a  message  from  the 
House  of  Representatives  delivered  by 
Mr.  Berry,  one  of  its  reading  clerks,  an- 
nounced that  the  House  agrees  to  the 
report  of  the  committee  of  conference 
on  the  disagreeing  votes  of  the  two 
Houses  on  the  amendments  of  the  Sen- 
ate to  the  bill  'H.R.  13172)  making  sup- 
plemental appropriations  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30,  1976.  and  the  period 
ending  September  30,  1976,  and  for  other 
purposes:  that  the  Hoiise  recedes  from 
its  disagreement  to  the  amendments  of 
the  Senate  numbered  16,  19,  20,  21,  22, 
23,  27,  30,  35,  43,  50,  52,  67,  70,  61.  76,  90 
through  115,  inclusive,  116,  122,  123,  124, 
128,  130.  140,  141,  158,  159,  176,  177,  179, 
181,  182,  185,  194,  195,  206,  209  through 
214  Inclusive.  229  through  235  inclusive, 
244,  and  245  and  concurs  therein;  that 
the  House  recedes  from  Its  disagreement 
to  the  amendments  of  the  Senate  num- 
bered 29,  61,  75,  80,  81,  83,  87.  126,  127, 
171,  178,  184,  187,  196,  and  197  and  con- 
curs therein,  each  with  an  amendment 
in  which  It  requests  the  concurrence  of 
the  Senate. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
House  insists  upon  Its  amendment  to 
the  bill  (S.  217)  to  repeal  the  act  of 
May  10.  1926  i44  Stat.  498  • ,  relating  to 
the  condemnation  of  certain  lands  of 
the  Pueblo  Indians  in  the  State  of  New 
Mexico,  disagreed  to  by  the  Senate: 
agrees  to  the  conference  requested  by 
the  Senate  on  the  disagreeing  votes  of 
the  two  Houses  thereon;  and  that  Mr. 
Meeds.  Mr.  Melcher,  Mr.  Stephens,  and 
Mr.  YocNG  of  Alaska  were  appointed 
managers  of  the  conference  on  the  part 
of  the  House. 

The  message  further  announced  that 
the  House  agrees  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senate  to  the  biU  <H.R.  8089 '  to 
amend  section  404id)  of  title  37.  United 
States  Code,  relating  to  per  diem  ex- 
penses of  members  of  the  uniformed 
services  traveling  on  official  business. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
House  has  passed  the  bill  <S.  3161)   to 


authorize  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior, 
with  the  approval  of  the  Architect  of  the 
Capitol,  to  locate  flagpoles  on  the  U.S. 
Capitol  Grounds  in  order  to  fly  the  flag 
of  each  of  the  States  of  the  United 
States,  and  its  territories  and  posses- 
sions, with  amendments  in  which  it  re- 
quests the  concurrence  of  the  Senate. 

The  message  further  announced  that 
the  House  has  passed  the  biU  (S.  2679) 
to  establish  a  Commission  on  Security 
and  Cooperation  In  Europe,  with  an 
amendment  in  which  it  requests  the  con- 
currence of  the  Senate. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Speaker  has  appointed  Mr.  Moore  and 
Mr.  Van  Deerlin  as  managers  on  the 
part  of  the  House  in  the  conference  on 
the  disagreeing  votes  of  the  two  Houses 
to  the  bill  (S.  2554)  to  amend  Public 
Law  93-107  with  regard  to  the  broad- 
casting of  certain  professional  sports 
clubs'  games;  Mrs.  Esther  Mae  Henke  of 
Oklahoma  City  as  a  member  from  pri- 
vate life  to  fiU  the  existing  vacancy  on 
the  Advisory  Committee  of  the  White 
House  Conference  on  Library  and  Infor- 
mation Services;  and  Representative 
Rhodes  as  a  member  of  the  U.S  group 
of  the  North  Atlantic  Assembly  on  the 
part  of  the  House. 

The  message  aLso  announced  that  the 
House  has  passed  without  amendment 
the  bill  <S.  14941  for  the  relief  of  Paul 
W.  Williams. 

The  message  further  announced  that 
the  House  has  passed  the  following 
bills  in  which  it  requests  the  concur- 
rence of  the  Senate ; 

H.R.  1386.  An  act  lor  the  relief  ot  Smith 
College,  Northampton,  Mass.: 

H.R.  2181.  An  act  to  amend  the  tariff 
schedules  of  the  United  States  to  prortde 
duty-free  treatment  of  any  aircraft  engine 
used  aj3  a  temporary  replacement  for  an  air- 
craft engine  being  overhsvLied  within  the 
United  States  If  duty  vras  paid  on  such  re- 
placement engine  during  a  previous  impor- 
tation; 

H.R.  2749.  An  act  to  name  a  portion  of  the 
site  of  the  Anthony  J.  Celebrezze  Federal 
Building  m  Cleveland,  Ohio,  the  "George 
Washington  Square"; 

H  R.  4047.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Jack  R. 
Mlsner; 

HJl.  9153.  An  act  granting  the  consent  of 
Congress  to  the  New  Hampshire- Vermont 
Interstate  Sewage  Wa.ste  Disposal  Faclli:ies 
Compact 

H.R.  9401.  An  act  to  continue  to  suspend 
for  a  temporary  period  the  Import  duty  on 
certain  horses; 

H  R.  11259  An  act  to  lower  the  duty  on 
levulose    until    the   close    of    June    30,    1978: 

H-R,  11321.  An  act  to  suspend  -jntl!  July  1. 
1978.  the  duty  on  certain  elbow  prostheses 
If  Imported  for  charitable  therapeutic  use. 
or  for  free  distribution,  by  cer-..aln  public  or 
private  nonprofit  institutions: 

H.R  11605.  An  act  to  suspend  for  a  tem- 
porary period  the  rate  of  duty  on  mattress 
blanks  of  rubber  latex: 

HJl.  12033.  An  act  to  continue  until  the 
close  of  June  30.  1979.  the  existing  su.'^pen- 
slon  of  duties  on  manganese  ore  i  including 
ferruginous  ore  >    and  related   produc-s. 

H.R.  J2118.  An  act  to  amend  the  Inde- 
pendent Safety  Board  Act  of  1974  to  author- 
ize additional  appropriations  and  for  other 
purposes 

H.R.  12527  An  act  to  amend  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission  Act  to  Increase  the  au- 
thorization of  appropriations  for  fiscal  yeirs 
1976  and   1977.  and  for  other  purposes 

H.R.  12545  An  act  authorizing  additional 
appropriations  for  prosecution  of  projects  in 
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certain  comprehensive  river  basin  plans  for 
flood  control,  navigation,  and  for  other  par- 
poses:  and 

HR  1285!  An  act  to  extend  and  amend 
the  Higher  Education  Act  of  1968,  as  amend- 
ed, and  for  other  purposes 

ENROLLED    BILL   SIGNED 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Speaker  has  signed  the  enrolled  bill 
(HR.  116191  to  authorize  further  appro- 
priations for  the  Council  on  Environ- 
mental Quality. 

The  enrolled  bill  was  subsequently 
signed  by  the  President  pro  tempore. 


At  12:30  p.m.,  a  message  from  the 
House  of  Representatives  delivered  Dy 
Mr.  Berry  announced  that  the  House  has 
passed  the  following  bills  with  amend- 
ments In  which  It  requests  the  concur- 
rence of  the  Senate: 

S.  223  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Angela 
Garza; 

S.  2529  An  act  to  amend  chapter  37  of 
title  38.  United  States  Code,  to  Increase  the 
maximum  Veterans'  Admlnl.''tratlon's  guar- 
anty for  mobile  home  loans  from  30  to  60 
percent,  to  make  permanent  the  direct  loan 
revolving  fund,  to  extend  entitlement  under 
chapter  37  to  those  veterans  who  served  ex- 
clusively between  World  War  n  and  the  Ko- 
rean conflict,  and  for  other  purposes:  and 

S  2139.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  definition 
and  punishment  of  certain  crimes  in  accord- 
ance with  the  Federal  laws  In  force  within 
the  special  maritime  and  territorial  Jiirls- 
dlctlon  of  the  United  States  when  said  crimes 
are  committed  by  an  Indian  In  order  to  in- 
sure equal  treatment  for  Indian  and  non- 
Indian  offenders 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
House  has  pa.ssed  the  following  bills  In 
which  It  requests  the  concurrence  of  the 
Senate: 

H  R.  5682.  An  act  to  extend  the  boundary 
of  the  Tlnlcum  National  Environmental 
Center,  and  for  other  purposes: 

HR.  10192  An  act  to  amend  title  14. 
United  States  Code,  to  provide  for  the  non- 
discriminatory Hppolntment  of  cadets  to  the 
US  Coast  Ouard  Academy: 

HR.  12735.  An  act  to  amend  title  38  of 
the  United  States  Code  In  order  to  require 
the  Administrator  of  Veterans"  Affairs  to 
pay  a  $150  allowance  to  any  State  of  any 
agency  or  political  subdivision  of  a  State  In 
reimbursement  for  expenses  incurred  In  the 
burial  of  each  veteran  In  any  cemetery  owned 
by  such  State  or  agency  or  political  sub- 
division of  a  State,  if  the  cemetery  or  sec- 
tion thereof  Is  used  solely  for  the  Interment 
of  veterans: 

H  R.  13308.  An  act  to  amend  the  Federal 
Aviation  Act  of  1958  to  extend  the  authority 
of  the  Secretary  of  Transportation  with  re- 
spect to  war  risk  Insurance;  and 

H  R.  13380.  An  act  to  amend  the  Central. 
Western,  and  South  Pacific  Fisheries  Devel- 
opment Act  to  extend  the  appropriation 
a\jthorlzatlon  through  fiscal  year  1979,  and 
for  other  purposes. 

■iraOIXCD    BILLS    SIGNXD 

The  message  further  announced  that 
the  Speaker  has  signed  the  following  en- 
rolled bills : 

H  R.  2279.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Mrs. 
Louise  a.  Whalen. 

R.R.  8089.  An  act  to  amend  section  404(d) 
of  title  37,  United  States  Code,  relating  to 
per  diem  expenses  of  members  of  the  uni- 
formed services  traveling  on  ofOclal  buslneaa. 

S  1494.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Paul  W. 
Williams. 

The  enrolled  bills  were  subsequently 
signed  by  the  President  pro  tempore. 


At  2:35  p.m..  a  message  from  tlie 
House  of  Representatives  delivered  by 
Mr.  Berry  announced  that  the  House  has 
passed  the  following  bills  In  which  It  re- 
quests the  concurrence  of  the  Senate: 

H  R  2984  An  act  to  amend  section  4941(d) 
(21(0)  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954; 

H  R.  7886.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Mildred 
N.  Crumley; 

HR  8471.  An  act  to  authorize  the  Presi- 
dent to  prescribe  regiilatlons  relating  to  the 
purchase,  possession,  consumption,  viae,  and 
transportation  of  alcoholic  beverages  In  the 
Canal  Zone; 

H  R.  11407.  An  act  to  amend  title  14.  United 
States  Code,  to  authorize  the  admission  of 
additional  foreign  nationals  to  the  Coast 
Guard  Academy, 

HR  13272.  An  act  to  amend  section  407 
of  the  Social  Security  Act  to  eliminate  the 
present  prohibition  against  payment  of  aid 
in  the  case  of  a  family  with  an  unemployed 
father  who  receives  unemployment  compen- 
sation, and.  where  poeolble,  to  eliminate  the 
necessity  of  more  than  one  registration  for 
employment  by  an  unemployed  person:   and 

H  R.  13549  An  act  to  provide  for  additional 
Income  for  the  U  S  Soldiers'  and  Airmen's 
Home  by  requiring  the  Board  of  Commission- 
ers of  the  Home  to  collect  a  fee  from  the 
members  of  the  Home:  by  appropriating  non- 
judicial forfeiturea  for  support  of  the  Home: 
and  by  Increasing  the  deductions  from  pay 
of  enlisted  men  and  warrant  officers. 


Amindment  to  Appropruttons  Reqxtzst  for 
THT  National  Study  Commission  on  Rec- 
oaDS    AND    Documents    or    Pkukral    Offi- 
cials—(S.   Doc.   No.   94-196)* 
A  communication  from   the   President  of 
the  United  States   transmitting  an  amend- 
ment to  the  request  for  appropriations  for 
the  National  Study  Commission  on  Record-i 
and   Documents   of  Federal   Officials   In   the 
amount  of  $445,000  for  the  fiscal  year  1977 
(with   accompanying   papers):    to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Appropriations,  and  ordered  to  be 
printed. 

SUFPLKMENTAL     APPROPRIATIONS    POIt    THE    DE- 
PARTMENT OF  TRANSPORTATION — (S.  DOC.  NO. 

94-196)* 

A  communication  from  the  President  of 
the  United  States  transmitting  a  request  for 
supplemental  appropriations  for  the  De- 
partment of  Transportatloii  for  the  fiscal  year 
1977  fwlth  accompanying  papers);  to  the 
Committee  on  .'Appropriations,  and  ordered 
to  be  printed 
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COMMUNICATIONS     FROM    EXECU- 
TIVE DEPARTMENTS.  ETC. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore  laid 
before  the  Senate  the  following  letters, 
which  were  referred  as  Indicated: 

Repo«t  or  THE  Oftick  of  Management  and 
Budget 
A  letter  from  the  Deputy  Director  of  the 
Offlce  of  Management  and  Budget  reporting, 
pursuant  to  law,  the  necessity  for  a  sxipple- 
menta!  appropriation  for  the  U.S.  Informa- 
tion Agency;  to  the  Committee  on  Appropri- 
ations. 

Proposed  Legislation  by  thf  Oenfral 

SnvicEs  Administration 
A  letter  from  the  Administrator  of  Oeneral 
Services  transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed 
legislation  to  amend  the  Bank  Holding  Com- 
pany Act  Amendments  of  1970  (with  ac- 
companying papers);  to  the  Committee  on 
Banking.  Housing  and  Urban  Affairs 

Proposed  Legislation  by  the  Marine 
Mammal  Commission 

A  letter  from  the  Chairman  of  the  Marine 
Mammal  Commission  transmitting  a  draft 
of  proposed  legislation  to  amend  the  Marine 
Mammal  Protection  Act  (with  accompanying 
papers);  to  the  Committee  on  Commerce 
Proposed  Legislation  by  the  SucRrrARY  of 
Commerce 

A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Commerce 
transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legislation 
to  amend  the  Merchant  Murine  Act  (with  ac- 
companying papers) ;  to  the  Committee  on 
Commerce. 

RrpoRT  OF  tht:  Comptroller  Oenxrai- 

A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General 
transmlttlnc  pursuant  to  law.  a  report  en- 
titled "Examination  of  Financial  Statements 
of  Federal  Prison  Industries,  Inc..  Fiscal 
Year  1975"  (with  an  accompanying  report); 
to  the  Committee  on  Government  Operations 

Expropriation  of  the  Potash  Industry 

A  letter  from  the  Staff  Economist  of  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  commending  the 
Senate  on  Its  adoption  of  Senate  Resolution 
403,  relating  to  expropriation  by  Saskatche- 
wan Province  of  the  potash  industry:  ordered 
to  lie  on  the  table. 


PETmONS 


The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore  laid  be- 
fore the  Senate  the  following  petitions 
which  were  referred  as  indicat€>d 

House  Resolution  No.  578  adopted  by  the 
House  of  Representatives  of  the  Stat-e  of 
Illinois;  to  the  Committee  on  .\rmed  Serv- 
ices: 

"House  Resolution  No.  578 

"Whereas.  The  United  States  Senate  has 
voted  to  reject  the  House-Senate  Confer- 
ence Committee  Report  which  would  au- 
thorize the  Department  of  Dcferwe  to  up- 
date our  Nation's  defenses  throu^;h  weapons 
research  and  procurement  and  to  establish 
new  armed  forc€>s  manpower  levels;    and 

"Whereas.  When  this  Important  Hou.se- 
Senate  Conference  Committee  Report  came 
before  the  Senate  o:i  August  1.  1975.  there 
were  only  90  members  present  and  voting 
and  the  rejection  was  by  a  vote  of  48  to  42; 
and 

"Whereas,  It  Is  vital  to  the  well-being  of 
every  citizen  of  this  great  Nation  that  our  de- 
fensive strength  not  be  allowed  to  deteriorate 
to  a  point  below  that  of  other  nations  but 
rather  than  our  defense  establishment  be 
second  to  none:  and 

••Whereas.  The  strength  of  our  Nation's 
defen."5es  deserves  the  time  and  attention  of 
our  elected  officials  In  Washington  and  must 
not  be  neglected  because  of  apathy  or  po- 
litical maneuvering;  therefore,  be  It 

"Resolved.  By  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives of  the  Beventy-nlnth  Oor.pral  A.ssem- 
bly  of  the  State  of  nilnol.'',  That  this  House 
supports  granting  authority  to  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  to  update  our  Nation's  de- 
fenses throxiph  weapons  re^^earch  and  pro- 
curement and  to  establish  new  armed  foroe* 
manpower  levels;  and.  be  It  further 

"Resolved.  That  this  House  ur^res  all  mem- 
bers of  the  United  Stales  Congress  to  give 
close  attention  to  matters  concerning  our 
national  defense  and  to  support  those  pro- 
posals that  win  maintain  a  defense  struc- 
ture second  to  none" 

Resolution  No  102— 1»76  adopted  by  the 
Legislature  of  the  Northern  Mariana  Islands: 
ordered  to  lie  on  the  table: 

'Resolution  No.  102 — 1978 
"A  resolution  relative  to  expref.slng  slrcere 
appreciation  and  gratitude  to  the  Honor- 
able Gerald  R  Ford.  President  of  the 
United  States  of  America  and  the  Congress 
of  the  United  SUtes  of  America  for  acting 
favorably  on  the  covenant  to  establish  a 
Commonwealth  of  the  Northern  Mariana 
Islands 

"Whereas,  subsequent  to  the  conclusion  of 
negotiations  between  repr^sertatfves  of  the 
government  of  the  United  States  and  the 
people  of  the  Northern  Mariana  Islands,  the 


signed  agreement  reached  during  the  nego- 
tlatloi. — A  Covenant  to  Establish  a  Common- 
wealth of  the  Northern  Mariana  Islands  In 
Political  Union  with  the  United  States  of 
America— W6i  t.-ansinlited  to  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States  by  President  Gerald  R. 
Ford  and  urged  speedy  action  by  the  Con- 
gress in  reviewing  and  approving  the  Cove- 
nant: and 

■•Whereas,  on  July  24.  1975,  the  United 
States  House  of  Representatives  after  exten- 
sive hearings  and  ample  opportunity  for  all 
concerned  to  make  known  their  views  rela- 
tive to  the  Covenant  to  Establish  the  Com- 
monwealth of  the  Northern  Mariana  Islands. 
passed  by  unanimous  consent  and  without 
any  objection  House  Joint  Resolution  549; 
and 

"Whereas,  the  Senate  Interior  Committee, 
as  wen  as  the  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Com- 
mittee and  the  Senate  Armed  Services  Com- 
mittee held  extensive  hearings  on  the  pro- 
posed Covenant  to  Establish  the  Common- 
wealth of  the  Northern  Mariana  Islands,  and 
again  giving  full  opportunity  for  all  tho^e 
Individuals,  groups  and  other  Interested  per- 
sons to  n.alie  known  their  views  relative  to 
the  proposed  Covenant;  a'-.d 

"Whereas,  after  extensive  hearings  and  full 
debate,  the  Senate,  on  February  24,  1976, 
passed  Houfe  Joint  Resolution  549  that  au- 
thorized the  eRtabUshment  of  the  Northern 
Mariana  Islands  In  Political  Union  with  the 
United  States  of  America:   and 

"Whereas,  minor  amendments  to  House 
Joint  Resolution  549  were  concurred  on  by 
the  United  States  House  of  Representatives 
on  March  11, 1976;  and 

•■Whereas,  on  March  24.  1976,  President 
Gerald  R.  Ford.  In  a  ceremony  held  at  the 
White  House,  signed  House  Joint  Resolution 
649  which  became  PL.  94-241,  established  the 
Commonwealth  of  the  Northern  Mariana  Is- 
land? In  Political  Union  with  the  United 
States  of  America:  and 

■Whereas,  this  final  act  culminates  more 
than  a  quarter  of  a  ceni  urv  of  reque^t.s  by  the 
people  of  the  Northern  Mariana  I'=lands  to 
become  a  part  of  the  American  political 
family:  and 

■■Whereas,  on  for  and  on  behalf  of  all  the 
people  of  the  Northern  Mariana  Islands,  we. 
the  elected  leaders,  wish  to  eo  on  record  of 
expressing  our  deep  and  sincere  apprecia- 
tion and  gratitude  to  the  people  of  the 
United  States  of  America  through  the  Presi- 
dent and  their  elected  representatives  for  the 
privilege  of  being  allowed  to  become  a  part 
of  the  American  political  family: 

■'Now.  therefore,  be  It  resolved  by  the 
Fourth  Northern  Mariana  Island-s  Leplsla- 
ture.  Eighth  Regular  Session.  1976.  that 
sincere  appreciation  and  gratitude  of  the 
people  of  the  Northern  Mariana  Islands  be 
and  hereby  are  expressed  to  the  people  of  the 
United  States  of  America  for  the  approval  of 
the  Convenant  to  EstablLsh  a  Conmionwealth 
of  the  Northern  Mariana  I.slands; 

•And  be  it  fxirther  resolved  that  the 
Speaker  certify  to  and  the  Legislative  Secre- 
tary attest  the  adoption  hereof  and  there- 
after transmit  copies  of  the  same  to  the 
President  of  the  United  States,  President 
Gerald  R.  Ford.  Honorable  Nelson  A.  Rocke- 
feller. Vice-President  of  the  United  States 
and  President  of  the  Senate.  Carl  .Mbert, 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives. 
Phillip  Burton.  Chairman.  Subcommittee  on 
Territorial  and  Irxsular  Affair?.  United  States 
House  of  Representatives;  Henry  A  Jackson. 
Chairman.  Senate  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs,  John  Sparkman.  Chairman 
Foreign  Relations:  John  C  Stcnnls,  Chair- 
man. Senate  Committee  on  Armed  Services 
and  Aniba.s.sador  Franklin  Hadyn  Williams. 
the  President 'B  Personal  Representative  for 
the  Mlcroneslan  Status  Negotiations." 

A  resolution  adopted  by  the  Republican 
Countv  Committee  of  Hilo.  Hawaii,  regard- 
ing tlie  Panama  Canal;  to  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Relations. 


REPORTS   OF  COMMITTEES 

The  following  reports  of  committees 
were  submitted: 

By  Mr.  MEICALF,  from  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs,  without  amend- 
ment: 

S.  3091.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Forest  and 
Rangeland  Renewable  Resources  Piannlng 
Act  of  1974  (38  Stat.  476,  and  the  act  of 
June  4,  1897  (30  Stat.  35)  (together  with 
additional  views)    iRept.  No.  94-905). 

By  Mr.  ABOUREZK.  from  the  Committee 
on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs,  with  amend- 
ments: 

S.  1068.  A  bill  to  designate  certain  lands 
in  the  Badlands  National  Monument.  South 
Dakota,  a.s  wilderness  (Rept.  No.  94-906)  . 

By  Mr.  MAGNUSON,  from  the  Ccmmlttee 
on  Commerce,  with  amendments: 

S.  3422.  A  bill  to  regulate  commerce  to  as- 
sure increased  supplies  of  natural  gas  at  rea- 
sonable prices  for  consumers,  and  for  other 
purposes  (together  with  minority  views) 
(Rept.  No.  94-907) . 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  on 
behalf  of  the  Committee  on  Commerce 
I  submit  S.  3422.  a  bill  favorably  ordered 
reported  by  the  Senate  Commerce  Com- 
mittee on  "Tuesday,  May  18,  1976.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  committee 
have  until  midnight  May  21,  1976.  to  file 
the  WTitten  report  on  S.  3422. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  l.s  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  I  also  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  bill  as  reported 
and  a  summarj'  description  of  the  re- 
ported bill  be  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

There  beini  no  objection,  the  bill  and 
summary  were  ordered  t^  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows : 

S   3422 

Be  it  enactrd  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
A'rnerica  in  Concrress  asfernhled.  That  this  Act 
may  be  cited  as  the  'Natural  Gas  Act  Amend- 
ment;: of  1976". 

Sec.  2.  The  Natural  Gas  Act  (15  U.S.C  717 
et  seq  1  Ls  amended  by  i  1 1  striking  out  sec- 
tion 24  thereof  (15  U.S.C.  717w):  and  (2) 
amending  section  1  thereof  by  redesignating 
subsections  la),  ibi,  and  (ci  as  subsections 
(b),  (C).  and  (d),  respectively,  and  inserting 
therein   the  following   new  subsection- 

■■lai  This  Act  may  be  cited  a-s  the  'Natural 
G  us  Act'  " 

Sec  3  Section  l(Ci  of  the  Natural  Gas 
Act.  as  redeslenated  by  the  Natural  Gas  Act 
Amendment^:  oi  1976  (hereinafter  relerred  to 
as  the  1976  .Amendments)  (15  U.S.C.  717 
(b)).  Is  amended  (1)  by  deleting  'The"  at 
the  beginning  thereof  and  by  inserting  In 
lieu  thereof  Immediately  after  "(cl"  the 
following :  " '  1  I  Except  as  provided  In  para- 
graph i2i  of  this  subsection,  the":  and  t2) 
bv  Inserting  at  the  end  thereof  the  following 
ne-*'  paragraph 

"(2)  Subject  only  to  the  provisions  of  sec- 
tion 24  of  this  Act.  after  the  date  of  enact- 
ment of  the  1976  Amendments,  the  authority 
of  the  Ojniml.sslon  to  regulate  the  sale  of 
natural  gas  to  a  natural-gas  company  for 
resale  in  Interstate  commerce  pursuant  to 
this  Act  shall  cease  to  exist  with  respect  to, 
and  shall  not  apply  to.  new  natural  gas: 
Proridcn",  That  sales  or  purchases  of  ne-,v 
natural  gas  by  any  natural-gas  company 
from  other  than  offshore  Federal  lands  d-.ir- 
ing  the  period  that  begins  oi^  the  date  of 
enactment  of  the  1976  Amendments  and  ends 
7  vears  from  such  date  of  enactment  shall  be 
sn'b'er't  to  the  onshore  price  limitation  estab- 
lished In  sections  4  and  5  of  this  Act  and 
adjusted  pursuant  to  section  31  of  this  Act; 
Provided,  houcver  That  such  sales  shaU  not 
be  subject  to  the  provisions  of  section  7  of 
this    Act    (15    U.S.C.    717f).    Nothing    con- 


tained In  the  1376  .Amendments  shall  modify 
or  affect  the  authority  of  the  Commission 
In  effect  prior  to  the  date  of  enactment  of 
such  1976  Amendment?  to  (A)  regnlate  the 
tra-.isportatlon  in  Interstate  commerce  of 
natural  gas  or  the  sale  in  Interstate  com- 
merce for  resale  of  old  natureil  gas  except  as 
provided  In  section  30  of  this  Act.  or  (B) 
regulate  sales  for  resale  of  natural  gas  by 
any  natural -gas  company  which  transports 
natural  gas  In  Interstate  commerce  or  by  an 
affiliate  thereof  which  transports  natural  gas 
In  Interstate  commerce  " 

Sec  4  '&)  Section  2  of  the  Natural  Gas 
Act  (15  U.S.C.  717a)  Is  amended  by  striking 
paragraph  i5>  thereof  and  by  redesignating 
paragraph  '6)  through  i9i  as  paragraphs 
/IS)  through  (16  1.  and  oy  insert.lnp  the  fol- 
lowing new  paragraphs: 

■■(5)  ■Natural  gas'  means  natural  gas  or 
synthetic  natural  gas  unm:.xed.  cr  any  mix- 
ture of  natural  and  synthetic  natural  gas 

•■(6)  -Synthetic  natural  gas  means  pae 
manufactured  from  coal  or  other  hydrocar- 
bon-containing materials  which  is  sold  or 
transported  In  Interstate  commerce 

••i7)  New  natural  gas'  means  natural  gas 
sold  or  delivered  In  interstate  commerce  i ex- 
cept svnthetlc  natural  gas  or  liquefied  nat- 
ural gas)  (A)  which  Is  dedicated  to  Interstate 
commerce  for  the  first  time  on  or  after  Janu- 
ary 1,  1976:  Provided.  That  natural  gas  sc 
sold  or  delivered  from  offshore  Federal  lands 
.'hall  be  dedicated  for  the  life  of  the 
reservoir  and  commlttt«l  for  an  initial 
contract  t-erm  of  not  less  than  15 
vears  or  for  the  life  of  the  reservoir  If  less 
Than  15  years:  Provided  fvrther .  That  any 
natural  gas  sold  by  a  producer  in  Interstate 
commerce  prior  to  the  date  of  enactment  of 
the  1976  Amendmer.ts  pursuant  to  limited 
term  certificates  i5  years  or  les6>  or  tempo- 
rarv  emergency  contracts  shall  not  be  con- 
sidered, for  the  purpase  of  this  provision,  as 
having  been  co-oimitted  to  Interstate  com- 
merce, or  (B)  natural  gas  produced  from  a 
reservoir  disc^jvered  on  or  after  Januan,-  1, 
1976  as  determined  by  rule  by  the  Commis- 
sion, or  produced  from  wells  Initiated  and 
completed  In  an  exten-slon  on  or  after  Jan- 
uary 1.  1976  of  a  prevlou-My  discovered  reser- 
voir, as  determined  by  rule  by  the  Commis- 
sion, regardless  of  whether  or  not  the  leasee 
covering  such  newly  dl.scovered  or  extended 
reservoir  were  theretofore  committed  by  con- 
tract or  otherwise  dedicated  tc  the  interstate 
market. 

■•(8)  'Old  natural  gas'  means  natural  gas 
except  lAi  new  natural  gas  or  (B)  synthetic 
natural  pa.s  sold  or  delivered  on  or  after 
Januarv  1 ,  1976. 

•■(9)  "'Boiler  fuel  use  of  natural  gas'  means 
the  use  of  natural  pas  as  the  source  of  fuel 
in  a  generating  un:t  of  more  than  25  mega- 
watts rated  net  generating  capacity  In  the 
previous  quarter,  or  In  any  unit  which  Is 
part  of  an  electric  utUlt'e?  system  with  a 
tot-al  net  generating  capacity  of  more  than 
150  megawatts  In  the  prevloxis  quarter,  for 
the  purpose  of  peneraMng  electricity  and  the 
use  of  natural  pas  as  the  source  of  fuel  for 
generating  Industrial  steam  and  or  Indus- 
trial space  heat  In  en  amount  that  exceeds 
3,000  Mcf  on  any  day  per  plant  in  the  pre- 
vious quarter  as  determined  by  rule  by  the 
C-ommls=lon.  followlnc  the  date  of  enact- 
ment of  the  1P76  Amendment,= 

"(10)  'Affiliate'  means  any  person  directly 
or  indirectly  controlling,  controlled  by.  or 
under  common  control  or  ownership  with  any 
other  person,  as  determined  by  rule  by  the 
Commission, 

"(11)  -Offshore  Federal  lands'  means  any 
land  or  subsurface  area  within  the  Outer 
Continental  Shelf,  as  defined  in  section  2(a) 
of  the  Outer  Continental  Shelf  Lands  Act 
(43  U.S.C.  1331(a)  i  . 

"(12)  'Mcf  means  1.000  cubic  feet  of  nat- 
ural gas  containing  one  million  British  ther- 
mal units  of  energy  at  60  degrees  Fahrenheit 
and  14.73  pounds  per  square  Inch  absolute 
pressure.  ".  ,  _ 

SEC.  5.  (a)  Section  4(a)  of  the  Natural  Gas 
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Act  (15  U.S  C  TlTciai  i  Is  anienrled  by  adding 
at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new  s*r.- 
t«nce  "The  rates  and  charges  made,  de- 
manded, or  received  by  iuiy  naiur»I-gaa  com- 
pany for.  or  lu  connection  with,  a  contract 
for  the  sale  of  new  natiiml  ^as  produced 
from  offshore  Federal  lands  fthall  be  deemed 
to  be  Just  and  reasonable,  if  sucb  rates  and 
charges  do  not  eiceed  tlie  applicable  celling 
price,  established  by  the  Coninilaatoi:.  pursu- 
ant to  section  24  of  this  Act.  In  affect  at  ttie 
time  when  such  new  natural  ^90  la  either 
first  sold  or  first  transferred  undef  such  con- 
tract to  a  natural -Kas  cunipany.  The  ratea 
and  charj^es  made,  demanded,  or  fecelved  by 
any  natural -gas  company  for,  or  In  conne*"- 
tlon  with  a  contract  for  the  sale  otf  new  nat- 
ural gas  produced  from  lands  other  than 
offshore  Federal  lands  shall  be  deemed  Just 
and  reasonable,  if  such  rates  and  charges  do 
not  exceed,  during  the  period  that  begin*  on 
the  date  of  enactment  of  the  19T0  Amend- 
ments and  ends  7  years  after  such  dat«  of 
enactment,  an  amount  (hereinafter  referred 
to  as  the  "onshore  price")  equal  la  any  State 
to  the  lesser  of  either  (Ai  H  60  per  Mcf  as 
adjusted  pursuant  to  subsections  (a),  (b), 
and  (c)  of  section  31  of  this  Act;  or  (B)  a 
rate  established  by  any  such  State  for  first 
sales  or  purchases  of  natural  gas  produced  In 
such  Stata  for  consumption  In  sucb  State,  as 
determined  by  the  Commission. 

(b)  Section  4(e)  of  the  Natural  Oaa  Act 
(15  use.  7l7c(e) )  Is  amended  by  adding  at 
the  end  thereof  the  following  new  sentence; 
"Notwithstanding  the  foregoing,  the  Com- 
mission shall  have  no  p>ower — 

"(1)  to  deny.  In  whole  or  In  part,  any  rate 
or  charge  made,  demanded,  or  received  by  any 
natural -gas  company  for,  or  In  connection 
with,  the  purchase  or  sale  of  new  natural 
gas.  or  that  portion  of  the  rates  and  charges 
of  such  company  which  relates  to  such  pur- 
chase or  sale,  except  (A)  to  the  extent  that 
such  rates  or  charges,  or  such  portion  thereof, 
for  new  natural  gas  produced  from  otTshore 
Federal  lands  exceed  the  applicable  celling 
price,  established  by  the  Commission  pur- 
suant to  section  24  of  this  Act,  or  (Bt  to  the 
extent  that  such  rates  or  charges  exceed. 
during  the  period  that  begins  on  the  date 
of  enactment  of  the  1976  Amendments  and 
ends  7  years  afer  such  date  of  enactment,  an 
onshore  price  equal  to  the  lesser  pf  either 
(1)  tl  60  per  Mcf  as  adjusted  pureuant  to 
subsections  (ai,  (b).  and  (ci  of  section  31 
of  this  Act,  or  (II)  a  celling  rate  established 
by  any  State  for  sales  of  natural  gas  pro- 
duced In  such  State  for  consumption  In  such 
State,  or  (c)  In  any  case  where  a  natural-gas 
company  purchases  natural  gas  from  an  af- 
filiate or  produces  natural  gas  from  Its  own 
properties.  U)  the  extent  that  the  Commis- 
sion determines  that  the  rates  and  charges 
therefor  exceed  the  current  rates  and 
charges,  or  portion  thereof,  made,  demanded, 
or  received  for  comparable  sales  by  any  per- 
son who  Is  not  affiliated  with  any  natural- 
gas  conipany;  or 

"(2)  to  order  a  decrease  In  the  rate  or 
charge  made,  demanded,  or  received  for  the 
sale  or  transfer  of  old  natural  gas  or  Qew  nat- 
xiral  gas  by  a  natural-gas  company  if  such 
rate  or  chaxge  shall  have  been  previously  de- 
termined or  deemed  to  be  Just  and  retsonable 
pursxiant  to  this  Act  by  the  Commission  and 
finally  affirmed  by  Judicial  review,  if  such  re- 
view Is  sought  by  any  party." 

Sec  6.  Section  6ia)  of  the  Natural  Oas 
Act  (16  use  7l7d(ai  1  Is  amended  by  strtk- 
ing  the  period  at  the  end  thereof  and  by 
adding  the  following:  ":  Provided  further. 
That  the  Commission  shall  Have  no 
power — 

■fl)  to  deny.  In  whole  or  In  parr,  any  ratA 
or  charge  made,  demanded,  or  reoelved  by 
any  natural-gas  company  for,  or  la;  connec- 
tion with,  the  purchase  or  sale  of  jew  nat- 
ural gas.  or  that  portion  of  the  «»ites  and 
charges  of  such  company  which  tfrlates  to 
such  purchase  or  sale  except  (A)   t^  the  ex- 


tent that  such  rates  or  charges,  or  such  por- 
tion thereof,  for  new  natural  gas  produced 
from  offshore  Federal  lands  exceed  the  cell- 
ing price,  established  or  modified  by  refru- 
latlon  of  the  Commission  pursuant  to  8e<- 
tlon  24  of  this  Act,  or  (Bi  to  the  extent  that 
such  rates  or  char^'es  exceed,  during  the  pe- 
riod that  begins  on  the  date  of  enactment  of 
the  1976  Amendments  and  ends  7  years  after 
such  date  of  enactment,  an  onshore  price 
equal  to  the  lesser  of  either  (1)  $1  60  per 
Mcf  as  adjusted  pursuant  to  subsection  (a), 
(b),  and  (c)  of  section  31  of  this  Act;  or 
(11)  exceeds  an  amount  established  by  any 
State  for  sales  of  natural  gas  produced  In 
such  State  for  consumption  In  such  State; 
or  (C)  In  any  case  where  a  natural-gas  com- 
pany purchases  natural  gas  from  an  aflUlate 
or  produces  natural  gas  from  Its  own  prop- 
erties, to  the  extent  that  the  Commission  de- 
termines that  the  rates  and  charges  therefor 
exceed  the  current  rates  and  charges,  or  por- 
tion thereof,  made,  demanded,  or  received 
for  comparable  sales  by  any  person  who  Is 
not  afflUated  with  any  natural-gas  company; 
or 

"(2)  to  order  a  decrease  in  the  rate  or 
charge  made,  demanded,  or  received  for  the 
sale  or  transfer  of  old  natural  gas  or  new 
natural  gas  by  u  natural-gas  company  if  such 
rate  or  charge  shall  have  been  previously 
determined  or  deemed  to  be  Jtist  and  reason- 
able by  the  Commission  and  finally  affirmed 
by  Judicial  review.  If  such  review  Is  sovight 
by  any  party,  pursuant  to  this  Act.". 

S«c  7  Section  14  of  the  Natural  Oas  Act 
( 16  use.  717mt  Is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following  two  new  subsec- 
tions; 

"(h)  The  Commission  Is  further  author- 
ized and  directed  to  conduct  studies  of  the 
exploration,  development,  production,  gath- 
ering, storage,  transportation,  distribution, 
consumption,  and  sale  of  natural  gas,  pro- 
duced In  the  United  States  or  In  any  State, 
whether  or  not  otherwise  subject  to  the  Ju- 
risdiction of  the  Commission.  Including  the 
exploration,  development,  production,  gath- 
ering, storage,  transportation,  distribution, 
consumption  and  sale  of  natural  gas  by  any 
agency  or  other  Instrumentality  of  the 
United  States  or  of  any  State  or  political 
subdivision  thereof  and  to  make  an  annual 
Independent  estimate  of  proved  and  potential 
natural-gas  reserves.  It  shall.  Insofar  as 
practicable,  obtain  and  keep  current  In- 
formation regarding  ( 1 )  the  ownership,  op- 
eration, management,  and  control  of  all 
facilities  for  such  exploration,  development, 
production,  gathering,  storage,  transporta- 
tion, distribution,  consumption,  and  sale. 
(2)  the  Commlsfilon's  Independent  estimate 
of  total  proved  and  potential  natural-gas  re- 
serves m  the  United  States  by  fields  or  reser- 
voirs, the  current  utilization  of  natural  gas. 
and  the  relationship  between  the  two;  |3) 
the  rates,  charges,  and  contracts  for  natural- 
gas  service  to  residential,  rural,  commercial, 
and  Indiistrlal  consumers,  and  private  and 
public  agencies;  and  (4)  the  relationship  of 
any  and  all  such  Information  to  the  require- 
ments of  conservation,  Induitry  corrunerce. 
and  the  national  defen.se  Notwithstanding 
the  provisions  of  section  1  of  this  Act  (15 
use  717).  the  provisions  of  sections  20,  21. 
and  22  (15  VS.C.  717s,  717t.  and  717u)  shall 
be  applicable  to  the  enforcement  of  this  sec- 
tion The  Commission  shall  annually  rep)ort 
to  the  Congress  and  shall  publish  and  make 
available  the  results  of  studies.  Investiga- 
tions, and  estimates  made  pursuant  to  this 
subsection, 

"(t)  In  making  studies.  Investigations,  and 
reports  pursuant  to  this  section,  the  Com- 
mission shall  utilize,  insofar  as  practicable, 
the  services,  studies,  reports.  Information, 
and  programs  of  existing  agencies  and  other 
Instrumentalities  of  the  United  .States,  of 
the  several   States,   and  of  the   natural-gas 


Industry  Such  agencies  or  instrumentalities 
of  the  United  States  shall  cooperate  with  the 
Commission  to  the  maximum  practloal  ex- 
tent to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  sub- 
section. Nothing  In  this  section  shall  be  con- 
strued as  modifying,  reassigning,  or  other- 
wise affecting  the  Investigative  and  report- 
ing activities,  duties,  powers,  and  functions 
of  any  other  agency  or  Instrumentality  of  the 
United  States  • 

Src.  8  The  Natural  Oas  Act  (15  VSC  717 
et  seq  ) ,  as  aniend»»d  by  the  1976  Amend- 
ments. Is  further  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following  eight  new  sections: 

"CKILINO  PKICE  ri  iR   NltW   NATCTIAL  GAS  PRODrrxT 

rsoM  irrsHcaE  rriiraiAL  i_\nd8 

"Sec.  24.  (a)  Rates  and  charges  for  f^rst 
sales  of  new  natural  gas  prixluced  from  off- 
shore Federal  land"^  shall  be  deemed  Just  and 
reasonable  only  if  the  aggregate  of  such  rates 
and  charges  do  not  exceed  a  celling  price 
equal  to  the  sum  of — 

"(1)  a  base  price  a*;  determined  In  accord- 
ance with  subsection  ib)  of  t.hls  section  or 
a  special  price  as  determined  in  accordance 
with  subsection  ( c  i  of  this  section; 

"(2)  any  adjvistment  of  the  base  price  or 
special  price  in  accordance  with  subsection 
(d)  of  this  section  (relating  to  inflation  or 
deflation*  applicable  at  the  time  of  the  ini- 
tial dedication  of  such  natural  gas;  and 

"(3)  any  additional  amounts  authorized  to 
be  paid  under  subsection  le/  of  this  section 
(relating  to  quality  and  other  adjustments) 
and  subsection  if)  of  this  section  (relating 
to  contract  escalations) 

"(b)  The  base  price— 

"(1)  from  January  1.  1976  until  a  new  base 
price  Is  established  pursuant  to  paragraph 
(2)  of  this  subsection  shall  be  equivalent  on 
a  British  thermal  unit  iBtu)  basis  to  the 
moxlmvini  weighted  average  first  sale  price 
for  crude  oil  prc>duced  In  the  United  States 
In  effect  on  the  date  of  enactment  of  the 
1976  Amendments  as  determined  by  the  Fed- 
eral Energy  Administration  pursuant  to  title 
IV  of  the  Energy  Policy  and  Conservation 
Act  (15  use  7.S3-757).  The  Commlaston 
shall  express  such  base  price  In  cents  per 
Mcf  by  dividing  s;ich  maximum  weigh'ed 
average  first  sale  price  for  crude  oil  by  a  fac- 
tor of  5  8. 

"(2)  on  January  1.  19B1  for  the  following 
5  years  shall  be  established  by  the  Commis- 
sion by  rule  and  be  efTectlve  on  January  1, 
1981,  and  such  base  price  shall  be  revised 
thereafter  by  rule  at  S-year  Intervals.  In  es- 
tablishing such  base  price  the  Conunlaslon 
shall  consider  the  following  factors  and  only 
these  factors; 

"(A)  the  experience  In  the  prevlo\is  f>  years 
with  respect  to  whether  the  prevailing  prices 
have  been  at  exceisslve  or  inadequate  levels 
for  attracting  capital  for  the  exploratlo:i, 
development  and  production  of  new  natural 
gas  from  offshore  Federal  lands; 

"(B)  the  prospective  costs,  without  regard 
to  prospective  levels  of  general  Inflation  or 
deflation,  attributable  to  the  exploration, 
development,  production,  gathering,  and 
sale  of  the  new  natural  gas  from  ofTshore 
Federal  lands: 

"(C)  the  base  price  necessary  to  encourage 
the  optimum  levels  of  (I)  the  exploration 
for  natural  gas  produced  from  offshore  Fed- 
eral lands,  fU)  the  development,  prodtictlon 
and  gathering  of  natural  ga«  prodii'^ed  from 
OfTshore  Federal  lands,  and  (111)  the  main- 
tenance of  proved  reserves  of  nattiral  gas  In 
the  OfTshore  Federal   lands:    and 

"(D)  the  base  price  that  will  protect  con- 
sumers of  natural  gas  from  prices  that.  In 
the  absence  of  such  a  base  price  would  be 
higher  than  necessary  to  satisfy  the  criteria 
of  subparagraphs  (A)  through  iCi  of  this 
paragraph. 

"(c)  The  Commission  mav  by  rxile  e8t,ab- 
llsh  one  or  more  special  prices  or  authorize  a 
person  to  charge  or  receive  for  new  natural 
gas  an  amount  in  excess  of  the  base  price 
authorized  In  subsection  (b)  of  this  section. 
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In  any  high-cost  production  area  or  vertical 
drilling  depth  in  any  ofTshore  Federal  lands 
designated  bv  the  Commission  The  Commis- 
sion mav  designate  high -cost  production 
areas  or  'vertical  drilling  depths,  and,  pur- 
suant to  the  factors  for  revising  the  base 
rate  in  paragraph  (2)  of  subsection  ib)  of 
this  section,  may  establish  such  special  prices 
If  the  Comtnlb^slon  flnd.s— 

"iD  that  the  currei.t  and  prcwpectlve 
cost*  without  regard  to  prospective  levels  of 
general  Inflation  or  deflation,  of  production 
in  such  high-cost  production  area  or  vertical 
drilling  depth  designated  by  the  Commission 
are  substantially  above  the  adjusted  base 
price  authorized  under  subsection  (a)  of  this 
section;  and 

"(2)  the  production  of  new  natural  gas 
In  such  designated  high-cost  production  area 
or  vertical  drilling  depth  is  required  by  the 
public  convenience  and  necessity 

id)  (I)  The  base  price  established  or  re- 
vised pursuant  to  subsection  ib)  il)  or  \2) 
of  this  section  or  any  special  price  established 
or  revised  pursuant  to  subsection  (Ci  of  this 
section  shall,  commencing  with  the  quarter 
following  the  date  of  enactment  of  the  1976 
Amendments,  and  at  quarterly  intervals 
thereafter,  be  adjusted  by  the  Commission 
for  any  Inflation  or  deflation  by  multiplying 
It  by  a  number  whose  numerator  Is  the 
lateFt  available  quarterly  Implicit  price  de- 
flator for  Gross  National  Product  and  whose 
denominator  Is  the  Implicit  price  deflator  for 
Gross  National  Product  for  the  corresponding 
quarter  of  the  base  year  1976.  as  complied 
by  the  Bureau  of  Economic  Analysis  as  Ini- 
tially published  by  the  Department  of  Com- 
merce. 

"(2)  The  Bureau  of  Economic  Analysis  or 
a  successor  agency  shall  continue  to  com- 
pile, and  the  Department  of  Commerce  shall 
continue  to  publish,  the  implicit  price  de- 
flator for  Gross  National  Product.  In  accord- 
ance with  procedures  consistent  with  those 
in  effect  on  January  1.  1976,  In  order  to  carry 
out  the  purposes  of  this  Act. 

"(ei  The  Commission  shall,  by  rule,  per- 
mit variations  from  the  adjusted  base  price 
or  anv  special  price  during  the  t*rm  of  the 
contract  for  new  natural  gas  sold  pursuant  to 
this  section  to  reflect  the  Btu  content  of  the 
natural  gas.  an  allowance  for  gathering  ac- 
tually performed  by  the  producer,  the  cc«t 
of  removing  impurities,  changes  In  severence 
taxes  or  similar  taxes,  the  value  of  any  com- 
pensation advanctHl  t-.3  the  producer,  and 
other  such  coet-orlented  adjustments 

•(f)  A  producer  may,  at  the  time  of  dedi- 
cation of  new  natural  gas  subject  to  this 
section,  provide  by  contract  for  a  specified 
annual  increase  In  the  price  of  such  natural 
gas  above  the  applicable  adjusted  baoe  price 
In  effect  at  the  time  the  natural  gas  was 
Initially  dedicated  to  compensate  for  in- 
creased costs  in  the  production  of  such  nat- 
ural gas.  not  in  excess  of  an  amount  to  be 
determined  by  the  Commission  by  rule 

"(g)  Upon  the  expiration  of  the  minimum 
initial  contract  term  of  15  years  for  the  sale 
of  new  natural  gas  subject  to  this  section, 
such  natural  gas  shall  continue  to  be  sold  or 
transferred  at  a  price  mutually  acceptable  to 
the  seller  and  the  purdiaser.  not  in  excess  of 
the  then  applicable  celling  price.  Any  con- 
tract entered  Into  upon  the  expiration  of  the 
Initial  contract  or  any  sales  or  transfers  upon 
the  expiration  of  the  Initial  contract  shall  be 
for  a  term  equal  to  the  remaining  life  of  the 
dedicated  reservoir. 

"ADVANCE    PAYMENTS 

"Sec.  25.  Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of 
section  1  of  this  Act,  if  the  Conomlsslon,  pur- 
suant to  Its  authority  to  regrUate  natural-gas 
companies  under  sections  4.  5,  and  7  of  this 
Act  (15  use.  717c,  71Td  and  717f),  author- 
izes any  such  company  to  advance  funds  to 
any  person  prior  to  production  of  the  natural 
gas.  the  contract  covering  such  sale  shall  be 
filed  with  the  CommLsslon  at  least  60  days  In 
advance  of  payments  thereunder  -he  Com- 
mission thereafter  may  require,  after  notice 


and  apfwrtunlty  for  hearing,  that  the  sales 
rate  be  reduced  or  modified  from  an  amount 
that  equals  the  current  rates  and  charges  for 
comparable  sales  by  other  persons  as  neces- 
sary to  repay  in  full  to  the  advancing  party 
the  principal  of  the  advance  and  any  Interest 
thereon,  upon  such  terms  and  conditions  as 
the  Commission  may  determine  proper  in  the 
public  Interest. 

"NATDRAL  CAS  FOB  ESSENTWL  AGRICCLTURAL 
AND   OTHER   PtTRPOSES 

"Sec.  36.    (a)    Except  to  the  extent  that 
natural -gas  supplies  are  required  to  main- 
tain natural -gas  service  to  residential  users, 
small  users,  hospitals,  and  similar  users  vital 
to  public  health  and  safety,  as  defined  by 
the   Commission   and   notwithstanding    any 
other  provision  of  law  or  of  any  natural-gas 
allocation  or  curtailment  plan  in  effect  un- 
der exisUng  law,  the  Commission  shall,  by 
rule,   prohibit  any  interruption  or  curtail- 
ment  of   natural   gas   and  take  such  other 
steps  as  are  necessary  to  assure  as  soon  as 
practicable    the    availabUlty    In    interstate 
corrunerce   of  sufficient   quantities  of  natu- 
ral gas  for  use  for  any  essential  agricultural, 
food   processing,   and   food   packaging   pur- 
poses for  which  natural  gas  is  necessary,  in- 
cluding but  not  limited  to  irrigation  pump- 
ing, crop  drying,  use  as  a  raw  material  feed- 
stock, or  process  fuel  in  the  production  of 
fertUlzer  and  essential  agricultural  chemicals 
In  existmg  plants   (for  present  or  expanded 
capacity)   and  In  new  plants.  The  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  shall  determine  by  rule  the 
agricultural,  food  processing,  and  food  pack- 
aging   purposes    for    which    natural    gas    Is 
necessary.  The  Secretarj-  of  Agriculture  shaU 
assist   tlie   Commission   In   determining  the 
amount  of  natural  gas  which  Is  necessary  for 
such  essential  uses  to  meet  reqtUrements  for 
full  food  and  fiber  production. 

"(b)  Except  to  the  extent  that  natural- 
gas  supplies  are  required  to  maintain  nat- 
ural-gas service  for  purposes  specified  under 
subsection  (a*  of  this  section,  the  Commis- 
sion shall  assure,  to  the  maximum  extent 
feasible,  the  maintenance  of  natural-gas 
service  to  persons  using  natural  gas  for  in- 
dustrial purposes  for  which  natural  gas  Is  es- 
sential for  uses  (other  than  boiler  fuel)  for 
which  there  Ls  no  practicable  substitute. 

"(c)  The  Commission  shall  decide  applica- 
tions for  special  relief  from  a  curtailment 
plan  as  soon  as  practicable,  but  in  no  event 
later  than  120  days  after  the  date  such  ap- 
plications are  accepted  for  filing 

"COMMISSION      JTTRlSDlCnON      OVER      SYNTHETIC 
NATURAL   GAS 


"Sec.  27.  The  provisions  of  this  Act  shall 
apply  to  any  plant  (except  to  any  proposed 
plant  that  proposes  to  use,  in  whole  or  in 
part,    crude    oil,    residual    fuel    ell,    refined 
petroleum   products,  natural   gas  liquids  or 
condensate,  or  natural  gas  liquid  products 
as  a  feedstock )  for  the  manufacture  of  syn- 
thetic natural  gas,  to  any  sales  or  transpor- 
tation of  such  synthetic  natural  gas,  and  to 
any  person  owning  or  operating  such  plant: 
Provided,  That  such  Jurisdiction  shall  not.  as 
a  result  of  the  operation  of  this  section.  In- 
clude the  feedstock  of  such  plant:  Provided 
further.  That  If  any  such  person  or  prede- 
cessor m  Interest  was  bona  fide  engaged  in 
the  production,  transportation  or  sale  of  syn- 
thetic  natural   gas,  subject  to  the  Jurisdic- 
tion of  the  Commission  on  the  date  of  en- 
actment of  the  1976  Amendments,  the  Com- 
mission shall  ls.sue  a  certificate  required  un- 
der section  7  of  this  Act  without  requiring 
further   proof   that   the   public   convenience 
and  necessity  will  be  served  by  such  opera- 
tion,   and    without    further    proceedings,    if 
application  for  such  certificate  Is  made  to 
the  commission  within  90  days  after  the  date 
of  enactment  of  the  1976  Amendments.  Pend- 
ing the  determination  of  any  such  apppUca- 
tlon,  the  continuance  of  such  operation  shall 
be  lawful ;  And  provided  further.  That  such 
Jurisdiction    shall    not   preempt   State    laws, 
rules,  and  regulations  regarding  natural  re- 
source  development,    conservation,   and   en- 


vlrorunenta:  protection,  or  any  other  proper 
exercise  of  State  police  powers. 

"NATCRAL-GAS   CONSXRVATION 

"Sec  28.  (a)  Except  as  provided  in  sub- 
sections (c)  and  (e)  of  this  section,  the 
Commission  shaU  by  rule  prohibit  boiler  fuel 
use  of  natural  gas  affecting  commerce  sup- 
plied pursuant  to  any  delivery  aramgement 
In  eSect  or  contract  initially  executed  after 
May  12,  1976.  unless,  upon  petition  by  the 
user,  the  Commission  determines  for  the  sub- 
sequent 12  month  period  that — 

"  1 1 )  alternative  fuels,  other  than  propane, 
are  not  available  to  such  user;  or 

"(2)  It  is  not  practicable  or  feasible  to 
utilize  such  alternative  fuels  at  the  time  of 
such  Commission  determination. 

"(b)  Except  as  provided  in  subsections 
(c)  and  (e)  of  this  section,  boUer  fuel  use  of 
natural  gas  supplied  pursuant  to  any  de- 
livery arrangement  in  effect  or  contract  ini- 
tially executed  prior  to  May  12.  1976.  for  the 
purpose  of  generating  electricity  shall  be 
terminated  by  the  user  of  such  natural  gas 
at  the  expiration  of  such  contract  or  10  years 
after  the  date  of  enactment  of  the  1976 
Amendments  whichever  is  earlier,  unless, 
upon  petition  of  such  user,  the  Commis- 
sion determines  for  the  subsequent  12 
months  period  that — 

(1)  alternative  fuels,  other  than  propane 
(and,  other  than  crude  oil,  residual  fuel  oil 
refined  petroleum  products  until  May  10. 
1986),  are  not  available  to  such  user,  or — 

(2)  It  Is  not  practicable  or  feasible  to  uti- 
lize such  alternative  fuels  at  the  time  of  such 
Commission  determination.  The  Commission 
shall  modify  or  terminate  certificates  of  pub- 
lic convenience  and  necessity  relating  to  such 
contracts  to  the  extent  necessary  to  carry  out 
the  purpose  of  this  subsection. 

"(c)  The  Commission  shall  exempt  from 
any  rule  under  this  section  the  boiler  fuel 
use  of  natural  gas  by  powerplants  or  indus- 
trial facilities  for  the  purpose  of  operating 
pollution  abatement  systems  to  the  extent 
natural  gas  Is  required  for  the  efficient  oper- 
ation of  such  pollution  abatement  systems. 
"(d)  Nothing  in  this  section  shall  impair 
any  requirement  In  any  State  or  Federal  law 
pertaining  to  safety  or  envlronmentaJ  pro- 
tection. The  Commission,  In  determining 
practicability  where  required  by  this  section, 
shall  not  assume  that  there  will  be  any 
lessening  In  any  safety  or  environmental  re- 
quirement established  pursuant  to  State  or 
Federal  law. 

"(e)    The  Commission   shsJl   not  prohibit 
the  boiler  fuel   use  of  natural   gas  for  the 
necessary  processes  of  Ignition,  startup,  te»t- 
Ing,  and"  flame  stabilization  by  a  facility,  or 
for  the  purpose  of  alleviating  short-term  or 
seasonal  air  quality  emergencies  or  any  other 
significant  risk  to  the  public  health  or  safety. 
"(f)  Except  as  expressly  provided  In  sub- 
section  (b)   of  this  section,  the  Commission 
under  the  authority  of  the  Natural  Gas  Act, 
shall   not    (1)    modify,   amend,   or   abrogate 
contracts  entered  into  prior  to  May  10,  1976. 
for  the  sale  or  transportation  of  natural  gas 
for  boiler  fuel  use,    (2)    modify,  amend,  or 
abrogate  the  supply  terms  of  certificates  of 
public  convenience  and  necessity  authorizing 
the   sale    or   transportation   of    natural    gas 
under  such  contracts,  except  upon  appUca- 
tlon  duly  made  by  the  holder  of  a  certificate 
under  section  7  o"f  this  Act;  or  (8)   prevent. 
Impair,  or  limit,  either  directly  or  Indirectly, 
the   deliveries   under   any  such  contract  or 
certificate  except  upon  application  duly  made 
by  the  holder  of  a  certificate  under  section  7 
of  this  Act :  Provided,  however.  That  the  pro- 
visions of  this  subsection  shall  not  modify  or 
limit   the   authority   of   the   Commission  to 
effectuate  curtailments  of  natural  gas  sold 
by  a  natural-gas  company  to  Its  customers. 

"(g)  In  Implementing  the  provisions  of 
this  section,  the  Commission  shall,  to  the 
extent  necessary,  apply  the  provisions  of 
section  17  of  this  Act  (IB  V£.C.  717p).  Not- 
withstanding the  provisions  of  section  1  otf 
the  Act    (16  VS.C.  717).  the  provisions  otf 
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sertlona  20.  21,  and  22  (18  US*.  7178.  717t 
aiid  7l7u)  shall  be  applicable  forihe  eiiforc«- 
meii".  of  thlB  section 

"INfREMENTAI.    PBICINO    TOR    H     II  E!|    FIEL   rSKRS 

•■SEC.  29.  (a)  Wlttdn  120  dajs  after  the 
date  of  enactment  of  the  1973  Anendmenta, 
the  Cominlsslon  shall  by  rule  require  all 
natural-gas  companies  which  til  nsport  nat- 
ural gaa  In  Interstate  commerco  1  aaking  sales 
for  the  boiler  fuel  use  of  naOurai  ^ras  to 
charge  all  such  users  a  rate  the  jliir  ■hii.'<e  gas 
component  of  which,  as  determttied  b>  rule 
by  the  Commission.  Is  equal  to — 

( 1 )  the  average  price  of  purchi  sed  natural 
gas  of  such  company  exclusl  ^e  of  any 
amounts  paid  In  excess  of  the  then  appli- 
cable adjusted  base  price  for  new  natural  gas 
produced  from  oSshore  Federal  1  vnds.  and 

(2)  a  surcharge  computed  by  illvldlug  the 
total  amount  paid  In  excess  ol  the  appli- 
cable adjusted  base  price  for  new  natural  gas 
produced  from  offshore  Federal  ands  at  the 
time  of  computation  by  the  tota  volume  for 
all  the  boiler  fuel  use  of  natural  gas  In  such 
company's  system.  Including  sal  «  for  resale 
to  boUer  fuel  users. 

(b)  Notwithstanding  the  provfclons  of  sec- 
tion 1  of  this  Act  (15  VS.C.  7f7).  All  nat- 
ural-gas companies  shall  condition,  pursu- 
ant to  rules  promulgated  by  the  CoinnUsslon 
within  120  days  after  the  date  of  enactment 
of  the  1976  Amendments,  all  sales  for  resale 
for  the  boiler  fuel  use  of  natural  gas  to  re- 
quire that  such  boiler  fuel  users  are  charged 
a  rate  for  purchased  natural  ^a*  thut  l.s  not 
less  than  the  rate  computed  pura|iaiit  to  sub- 
section (a  I  of  this  section.  j 

ic)  In  conditioning  such  sal^.  the  Com- 
mission shall  by  rule  limit  sucq  charges  so 
that  the  total  purchased  gas  portion  of  the 
rate  for  the  boiler  fuel  use  of  jiatural  gaa 
does  not  exceed  an  amount  e^ua:  U'  120 
percent  of  the  equivalent  ;  ii  a  Btu  basis) 
of  the  national  average  cost  of  heating  oil  as 
reported  by  the  Federal  Energy  jfc^dmlnlstra- 
tlon  I  or  a  successor  agency)  In  |he  previous 
year.  \ 

(d)  The  Commission  shall  (promulgate 
rules  to  govern  sales,  exchanges  |Dr  transfers 
among  natural-gas  companies  attd  sales,  ex- 
changes or  transfers  to  natural-g»s  distribut- 
ing companies  or  other  customors  served  by 
multiple  natural-gas  companle*  the  extent 
necessary  to  achieve  the  purpoe*  of  this  sec- 
tion. Such  rules  shall  supersed*  the  law  or 
regulations  of  any  State  that  are  Inconsistent 
with  such  Conunlsslon  rules  unless  such 
Stat*  laws  or  regulations  are  Approved  by 
the  Commission. 

(e)  Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of  sec- 
tion 1  of  this  Act  (16  U.S.C  717(a)  to  717 
Id)  ),  the  provl.qlons  of  sectlDUs  30.  21.  and  22 
of  this  Act  (15  U.3.C.  717s,  717t.  and  7l7u) 
shall  be  applicable  for  the  enlorcement  of 
this  section 

"RATES   AND   CKAROES  POR   OLD   NATTJRAL   OA3 

"Sec.  30.  The  Commission  shall,  as  soon 
OS  practicable  after  the  date  of  enactment  of 
the  1976  Amendments,  pursuant  to  rulemak- 
ing procedures  under  section  553  of  title  5, 
United  States  Code,  establish,  and  every  2 
years  shall,  modify  a  national  celling  for 
rates  and  charges  for  the  sale  in  Interstate 
conunerce  for  resale  of  old  natural  gas,  after 
the  expiration  of  a  contract  by  tts  own  terms 
I  and  not  through  the  exercise  of  any  power 
to  renegotiate  contained  thereto  or  to  ter- 
minate whether  express  or  implied)  for  the 
continued  .sale  or  delivery  of  $uch  natural 
ga.-i.  In  establishing  such  national  celling,  the 
Conunl.sslon  shall  consider  the  following  fac- 
tors and   only   these  factors : 

"(1)  the  cost  attributable  to  the  explora- 
tion, development,  production,  gathering, 
and  sale  of  old  n:itural  gas; 

"(2)  the  pri>«pectlvo  costs  of  operation,  re- 
worklnK'.  In.^talla^lon  of  additional  com- 
pre.sslon.  and  similar  expenses,  which  costs 
are    necessary    to   prevent   abaadonment    In 


place  of  reserves  of  old  natural  gas  otherwise 
recoverable; 

"  (3)  the  reimbursement  to  the  seller  of  (a) 
any  severance,  production,  or  other  tax  pay- 
able by  the  seller  and  levied  on  the  value 
of  production  at  the  wellhead;  and  ib)  any 
royalty  or  royalties  on  natural  gas  which  a 
producer  U  required  to  pay  to  a  royalty  owner 
under  applicable  State  law; 

"(4)  the  rate  of  return  on  seller's  original 
capital  investment  which  Is  sufflclent  to  en- 
courage the  optimum  level  of  investment  In 
exploration,  development  and  production  of 
old  natural  gas;   and 

"(5)  the  rates  and  charges  that  will  pro- 
tect consumers  of  natural  gas  from  price  In- 
creases that  would.  In  the  absence  of  a  na- 
tional celling  dtirlng  periods  of  actual  or 
anticipated  shortages,  exceed  the  rates  and 
charges  necessary  to  achieve  the  objectives 
of  paragraph  (4)  of  thU  subsection. 

APJtrSTMENTS  TO  THK  PRICE  TOR  Nrw  NATURAt, 
CAS  PROD13CED  rROM  LAITDS  OTHER  THAN  OFF- 
SHORE   VCDCTAL    LANDS 

Sec,  31.  (a)  During  the  period  that  begins 
on  the  date  of  enactment  of  the  1976  Amend- 
ments and  ends  seven  years  from  such  date, 
the  Commission  may  by  rule  establish  one 
or  more  special  prices  or  authorize  a  natural 
gas  company  which  transports  natural  gas 
In  Interstate  commerce  to  purchase  new  nat- 
ural gas  produced  from  lands  other  than  off- 
shore Federal  lands  at  a  special  price  In  ex- 
cess of  the  applicable  onshore  price  xinder 
sections  4  and  5  of  this  Act  (1.5  U.S.C.  717c. 
717d)  In  any  high  cost  production  area  or 
vertical  drilling  depth  designated  by  the 
Commission.  The  Commission  may  designate 
high-cost  production  areas  or  vertical  drill- 
ing depths,  and  may  establish  such  special 
prices  If  the  Commission  finds — 

"(1)  that  the  current  and  prospective  costs 
without  regard  to  prospective  levels  of  gen- 
eral Inflation  or  deflation  of  production  m 
such  hlgh-co.st  production  area  or  vertical 
drilling  depth  designated  by  the  Commission 
are  substantially  above  the  onshore  price  au- 
thorized under  sections  4  and  5  of  this  Act; 
and 

"(2)  the  production  of  new  natural  gas  In 
such  designated  high -cost  production  area  or 
vertical  drilling  depth  required  Is  by  the 
public  convenience  and  necessity. 

"(b)(1)  The  onshore  price  established  or 
revised  pursuant  to  sections  4  and  6  of  this 
Act  or  any  special  price  established  or  revised 
pursuant  to  subsection  (a)  of  this  section 
shall,  commencing  with  the  quarter  follow- 
ing the  date  of  enactment  of  the  1976 
Amendments,  and  at  quarterly  Intervals 
thereafter,  be  adjusted  by  the  Comml.sslon 
for  any  Inflation  or  deflation  by  multiplying 
It  by  a  number  whose  numerator  Is  the  latest 
available  quarterly  Implicit  price  deflator  for 
Oross  National  Product  and  whose  denomi- 
nator Is  the  Implicit  price  deflator  for  Gross 
National  Product  for  the  corresponding 
quarter  of  the  base  year  1976.  as  compiled  by 
the  Bureau  of  Economic  Analysts  as  Initially 
published  by  the  Department  of  Commerce. 

"(2)  The  Bureau  of  Economic  Analysis  or 
a  successor  agency  shall  continue  to  com- 
pile, and  the  Department  of  Commerce  shall 
continue  to  publish,  the  Implicit  price  de- 
flator for  Gross  National  Product,  in  accord- 
ance with  procedures  consistent  with  those 
In  effect  on  January  1.  1978,  in  order  to  carry 
out  the  purposes  of  this  Act. 

"(c)  The  Commission  shall,  by  rule,  per- 
mit variations  from  the  onshore  price  or  any 
onshore  special  price  established  under  sec- 
tions 4  and  5  of  this  Act  during  the  term  of 
the  contract  for  new  natural  gas  sold  pur- 
suant to  this  section  to  reflect  the  Btu  con- 
tent of  the  natural  gas,  an  allowance  for 
gathering  actually  performed  by  the  pro- 
ducer, the  cost  of  removing  Impurities,  sev- 
erance taxes  or  similar  taxes,  the  value  of 
any  compensation  advanced  to  the  producer, 
and  other  such  cost-oriented  adjustments". 


St;  MM  ART   or  S.  3422   as  Reported   dt   the 
CoMMrrrEX  on  Commerce 

The  Natural  Gas  Act  Amendments  of  1976 
iS.  3422)  propose  a  fundamental  restructur- 
ing of  the  Federal  Power  Commission  (FPC) 
regulatory  authority  over  natural  gas  pro- 
duction and  sales,  and  seek  to  balance  the 
consumer's  interest  In  low-coat  energy 
against  the  consumer's  Interest  In  adequate 
supplies  of  clean,  efficient  energy  to  meet  l.is 
needs.  S.  3422  resembles  S  2310  as  passed  by 
the  Senate  on  October  22.  1975  by  a  rollcall 
vote  of  58-32. 

Following  are  the  principal  features  of 
S    3422: 

I.    NEW    NATURAL    OAS    DETlNmON 

New  natural  gas"  Is  defined  as  natural  gas 
dedicated  for  the  first  time  to  Interstate 
commerce  on  or  after  January  1.  1976.  natu- 
ral gas  produced  from  newly  discovered  reser- 
voirs or  extensions  of  existing  reservoirs,  and 
natural  gas  available  after  the  expiration  of 
short  term  or  emergency  contracts  Is  defined 
as  "new  natural  gas  "  Tills  definition  is  vir- 
tually the  same  as  that  contained  In  S  23!0 
except  under  S.  2310  t'le  efTecttve  date  was 
January  1.  1976.  (Undei  S.  2310.  the  eflcctlve 
date  was  January  1,  1975.) 

II.    ON-SH"RE     NATTTIAL    CAS    PKICING 

Producer  regulation  under  the  Natira!  Gas 
Act  Is  terminated  for  new  natural  gas  sales 
That  Is.  the  requirements  for  producer  cer- 
tification, dedication,  rate  filing  and  aban- 
donment of  new  natural  gas  produced  and 
sold  from  on-shore  lands  will  no  longer  ap- 
ply. Producers  are.  however,  prohibited  from 
charging  directly  or  Indirectly  more  for  natu- 
ral gas  than  the  applicable  celling;  prices.  The 
1976  Amendment-s'  treatment  of  new  on- 
shore natural  f^as  pricing  Is  based  upon 
S.  2310.  However,  the  1976  Amendments  In- 
corporate an  "onshore  price"  concept  which 
was  not  Included  In  S.  2310. 

During  the  period  from  the  date  of  eiiact- 
ment  of  S.  3422  to  seven  years  from  such  date 
of  enactment,  interstate  pipelines  are  pro- 
hibited from  paying  more  than  the  '  onshore 
price"  for  new  liatnral  ea«  prrKluced  from  on- 
shore lands  Such  purchases  will  be  Just  and 
reasonable,  under  sections  4  and  5  of  the 
Natural  Gas  Ac  t,  only  If  they  do  not  exceM 
the  "onshore  price  '  which  Is  statutorily  es- 
tablished at  $1  60.  as  adjusted  quarterly  for 
Inflation  or  dei;at;.jn,  Btu  content,  and  other 
specified  customary  and  neces.sary  adjust- 
ments Authority  is  extended  to  tt-.e  FPC  to 
authorize  special  o:.-shore  prices,  during  the 
seven  year  transition  period,  to  accommodate 
special  high  cost  of  production  conditions 

ni    OrF-SHORE  NATT-RAI.  CAS  PRICINC, 

Under  S.  3422,  a  permanent  system  of  FPC 
celling  price  authority  Ls  established  for  new 
p.atural  gas  produced  from  off-shore  federal 
lands  Initially,  the  FPC  would  establish  a 
"base  price"  for  sales  of  new  natural  gas 
from  off-shore  federal  lands  equal  to  the 
average  price  of  domestic  oU,  on  an  energy 
equivalent  basis.  In  effect  on  the  date  of  en- 
actment. 

This  Initial  base  price,  to  be  effective  for 
five  years  (January  1.  1976  throuph  Decem- 
ber 31,  1980),  would  be  aboiit  $1  ^5  per  Mcf 
(compared  to  52c  per  Mcf  under  current 
law).  On  January  1,  1P8I.  and  thereafter  at 
five  year  Intervals,  the  FPC  would  be  required 
to  revise  Its  base  price  to  reflect  certain  cri- 
teria enumerated  In  the  bill. 

The  total  price,  or  "celling  price"  for  new 
natural  eaa  initially  produced  from  off-shore 
federal  lands  would  Include  the  base  price, 
plus  an  adjustment  mode  (|unrter'.y  for  in- 
flation (or  deflation),  plus  other  specified 
necessary,  proper  and  customary  adjust- 
ments. 

Under  S  2310.  new  natural  pas  produced 
from  off-shore  federal  lands  would  have  been 
subject  to  FPC  price  celllnRS  only  for  Ave 
years  (through  December  31.  1980)  .s  2310 
contained   criteria   for   the  FPC   to  consider 
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in  establishing  such  ceUlng  prices  which  are 
sUnllar  to  those   in   S.   3422. 

In  addition.  Initial  contracts  for  the  sale 
of  new  natural  gas  from  off-shore  federal 
lands  would  be  for  a  minimum  term  of  15 
years,  as  In  S.  2310.  Successor  contracts  would 
be  for  the  life  of  the  reservoir. 

rV.  OliJ  NATtTUAL  CAS 

3.  3422.  continues  cost-based  regulation 
under  the  existing  Natural  Gas  Act  for  all  old 
gas.  which  Is  all  the  flowing  and  dedicated 
gas  for  the  interstate  market  that  is  not  eli- 
gible for  treatment  as  new  natural  gas. 
However,  old  natural  gas  pricing  would  be 
subject  to  revised  criteria,  as  In  S.  2310.  upor. 
the  expiration  of  contracts  by  their  own 
term£  (and  not  through  any  express  or  im- 
plied power  to  terminate  or  power  of  re- 
negotiation contained  in  such  contracts). 
The  FPC  woulri  establish  a  national  celling 
price  for  old  natural  gus  available  upon  the 
expiration  of  contracts,  and  this  celling  price 
w  uld  be  revised  every  two  years. 

V    ADVANCE  PAYME.NTS 

The  1976  Amendments  letaln  language 
contained  In  S  2310  relating  to  the  regula- 
tion of  co:itract.s.  which  provide  for  advance 
payments  by  purchasers  to  producers  The 
FPC  Is  authorized  to  require  full  repayment 
of  any  advance  payments,  plus  Interest  for 
the  use  of  the  purchaser's  capital,  i Current 
FPC  practice  Is  to  prohibit  advance  pay- 
ments.) 

VT.    CTTBTArLMENT    PRIORrTIES 

The  1976  Amendments  contain  provisions 
for  service  priority  during  curtailments  to 
residential  users,  small  users,  hospitals  and 
other  users  providing  services  vital  to  the 
health  and  safety  of  the  public,  agricultural 
producers,  food  processors  and  food  pack- 
agers (both  for  current  and  expanded 
capacity),  and  for  priority  Industrial  users. 
These  provisions  are  virtually  the  same  as 
those  contained  In  S  2310. 

Vl:.    SYNTHETIC    NATURAL    CAS 

S  3422  retains  the  provision  of  S.  2310, 
with  technical  redrafting,  which  establishes 
FPC  Jurl-^dictlon  over  synthetic  natural  gas 
(SNGi  production  from  coal,  and  Inter- 
state transportation  and  sales.  Unlike  S.  2310, 
the  1976  Amendments  assure  a  certificate 
without   hearing   to   existing   SNO   plants. 

VIU.    BOILER    rCXL    USE    OF    NATfRAL    GAS 

The  1976  Amendments  contain  language 
from  S.  2310  which  requires  electrical  util- 
ities (above  a  certain  rated  capacity)  to  con- 
vert to  alternate  fuels.  The  period  for  con- 
version, however,  is  shortened  from  12  years 
to  10  years.  Electrical  utUltie.s  would  be  re- 
quired to  convert  to  available  alternative 
fuels  within  the  specified  time  period,  or 
upon  expiration  of  existing  service  contracts, 
whichever  is  sooner. 

Tlie  term  "holler  fuel  use  of  natural  gas" 
Is  expanded  for  ftiture  application  to  In- 
clude not  only  large  electrical  utilities,  but 
hidr.strlal  facilities  which  use  natural  gas 
for  space  heating  and/or  steam  generation 
In  exces.s  of  3000  Mcf  per  day.  Both  electri- 
cal utilities  iind  large  Industrial  boiler  fuel 
users  would  be  prohibited  from  using  nat- 
ural gas  as  a  boiler  fuel  unless  Initially  con- 
tracted for  prior  to  May  12,  1976. 

The  1971)  Amendments  retain  those  excep- 
tions contained  In  S.  2310  that  relate  to 
protection  of  the  environment.  Including  the 
i;3e  of  natv;ral  gas  for  pollution  abatement 
equipment  and.  If  necessary,  to  meet  air 
quality  standards. 

Whether  served  by  an  Interstate  pipeline 
or  an  intra-state  pipeline,  all  large,  electrical 
utilities  would  be  required  to  convert  sub- 
ject to  the  provisions  of  the  1976  Amend- 
ments The  prohibition  on  future  boiler  fuel 
use  would  also  apply  to  Interstate  and  Intra- 
state consumption 

Under  S.  3422,  Incremental  prMng  Is 
limited  to  boiler  fuel  users,  as  defined.  No 
boiler  fuel  user,  however,  could  be  required 
to  pay   more   for   natural   gas   service   than 


120  per  cent  of  the  average  price  of  heating 
oU  (as  determined  by  FEA)  In  the  preceedlng 
calendar  year,  plus  transporting  and  distribu- 
tion costs. 

On:v  that  portion  of  a  pipeline's  coet  for 
natural  gas  which  exceeds  the  applicable 
offshore  celling  price  could  be  assigned  for 
incremental  pricing,  as  a  surcharge,  to  boiler 
fuel  users 

IX.     INCREMENTAL    PRICING 

Under  S.  2310.  all  industrial  users  would 
have  paid,  on  an  incremental  basis,  for  high 
cost  natural  gas  supplies  entering  the  Inter- 
state pipeline  system.  There  was  no  dlstlnc- 
tl.n.  under  8.  2310,  between  essential  and 
non-e-ssentlal  industrial  uses.  AU  users, 
whether  or  not  they  could  convert,  were  sub- 
ject to  the  lucremental  pricing  scheme. 

X.    FPC    INFORMATION    COLLECTION 

Under  both  S  2310  and  S.  3422.  the  FPC 
is  granted  new  authority  to  gather  InXorma- 
tiun.  conduct  studies  and  report  to  Congress 
on  matters  relating  to  natural  gas  reserves. 
suppUe.;,  production,  sales,  transportation 
and  consumption. 

Tlie  FPC  currently  lacks  a  clear  mandate 
to  e;igage  In  comprehensive  data  collection. 
The  bill  so  reported  would  grant  such  au- 
thority and  require  independent  estimates 
of  natural  gae  reserves  by  the  FPC. 


HOUSE  BILLS  REFERRED 


EXECUTIVE  REPORTS  OF 
COMMITTEES 

As  in  executive  session,  the  following 
executive  reports  of  committees  were 
submitted: 

By  Mr.  SPARKMAN,  from  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Relatloiis: 

Rosemary  L  Glnn,  of  Missouri,  to  be  Am- 
bassador Extraordinary  and  Plenipotentiary 
of  the  United  States  of  America  to  Luxem- 
bourg 

(The  above  nomination  was  reported 
with  the  recommendation  that  it  be  con- 
firmed, subject  to  the  nominee's  com- 
mitment to  respond  to  requests  to  ap- 
pear and  testify  before  any  duly  con- 
stituted committee  of  the  Senate.) 

STATEMENT  OF  POLITICAL  CONTEIBITnONS 

Contributions  are  to  be  reported  for  the 
period  beginning  on  the  first  day  of  the 
fourth  calendar  year  preceding  the  calendar 
year  of  the  nomination  and  ending  on  the 
date  of  the  nomination. 

Nominee :  Rosemary  L.  Glnn. 

Contributions,  amount,  date,  and  donee: 

1.  Self:  Misc.  fund  raising  dinners  total 
not  to  exceed  $800. 

2.  Spouse:  M.  Stanley  Glnn,  »500,  19 12. 
Gene  Taylor,  Congressman. 

3  Children  and  spouses:  Carl  and  Nancy 
Almond  and  Mike  and  Sally  Hood,  not  more 
than  $100. 

4.  Parents:  Deceased. 

.■^i.  Grandparents:  Deceased. 

6  Brothers  and  spouses:  R.  E  and  Gwen- 
dolyn Lucas  and  William  and  Martha  Lucas. 
not  more  than  $500. 

7.  Sisters  and  spoiises:  None. 

I  have  listed  above  the  names  of  each 
member  of  mv  Immediate  family  including 
their  spouses.  I  have  asked  each  of  these 
persons  to  Inform  me  of  the  pertinent  con- 
tributions made  bv  them.  To  the  best  of 
my  knowledge,  the  Information  contained 
In"  this  report  is  complete  and  accurate. 

Rosemary  L.  Ginn. 


ENROLLED  BILL  PRESENTED 

The  Secretatrj'  of  the  Senate  reported 
that  todav.  May  19.  1976.  he  presented  to 
the  President  of  the  United  States  the 
enrolled  bill  (S.  1494)  for  the  relief  of 
Paul  W.  Williams. 


Tlie  following  bills  were  each  read 
twice  by  their  titles  and  referred  as 
indicated : 

H.R.  1386.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Smith 
(DoUege,  Northampton,  Mass.;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Finance. 

H-R.  2181.  An  act  to  amend  the  Tariff 
Schedules  of  the  United  States  to  provide 
duty-free  treatment  of  any  aircraft  engine 
used  as  a  temportu-y  replacement  for  an  air- 
craft engine  being  overhauled  within  the 
United  States  If  duty  was  paid  on  such  re- 
placement engine  during  a  prevloxis  Impor- 
tation; to  the  Cocmmlttee  on  Finance. 

H.R.  2749.  An  act  to  name  a  portion  of  the 
site  of  the  Anthony  J.  Celebrezze  Federal 
BuUdlng  in  Cleveland,  Ohio,  the  "George 
Washington  Square'  ;  to  the  Committee  on 
Public  Works. 

HJl.  4047.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Jack  R. 
Mlsner;  to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 

HJl.  9153.  An  act  granting  the  consent  of 
Congress  to  the  New  Hampshire-Vermont 
Interstate  Sewage  Waste  Disposal  Facilities 
Compact;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 
H.R.  9401.  An  act  to  continue  to  suspend 
lor  a  temporary  period  the  Import  duty  on 
certain  horses;  to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 
H.R.  11259.  An  act  to  lower  the  duty  on 
levulose  untU  the  close  of  June  30,  1978;  to 
the  Committee  on  FT.nance. 

H.R.  11321.  An  act  to  suspend  until  July  1, 
1978,  the  duty  on  certain  elbow  prostheses 
IX  Imported  for  charitable  therapeutic  -use, 
or  for  free  distribution,  by  certain  public  or 
private  nonprofit  Institutions;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Finance. 

HJl.  11605.  An  act  to  suspend  for  a  tem- 
porary period  the  rate  of  duty  on  mattress 
blanks  of  rubber  latex;  to  the  Committee  en 
Finance. 

H.R.  12033.  An  act  to  continue  unti:  the 
dose  of  June  30,  1979,  the  existing  suspen- 
sion of  duties  on  manganese  ore  (Including 
ferruginous  ore)  and  related  products;  to  the 
Committee  on  Finance. 

H.R.  12118.  An  act  to  amend  the  Inde- 
pendent Safety  B.>ard  Act  of  1974  to  au- 
thorize additional  appropriations  and  for 
other  purpofes,  to  the  Committee  on 
C<.)Uimerce 

H.R.  12545.  An  act  authorizing  additional 
appropriations  for  prosecution  of  projects  In 
certain  comprehensive  river  basin  plans  for 
flood  control,  navigation,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses;  to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 

H.R.  12851.  An  act  to  extend  and  amend 
the  Higher  Education  Act  of  1965.  a.- 
amended  a:.d  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee   on  Labor   and  Public   Welfare 

H  R.  5682.  An  act  to  extend  the  bC'uncary 
of  the  Tinlcum  National  Environmental 
Center,  and  for  other  purposes,  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Commerce. 

H.R.  10192.  An  act  to  aniend  Utle  14. 
United  States  Code,  to  provide  for  the  non- 
dlscrlmlnatorv  appointment  of  cadets  to  the 
U.S.  Coast  Guard  Academy,  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Commerce - 

H.R.  12735.  An  act  to  amend  title  38  of  the 
United  States  Code  In  order  to  require  the 
Administrator  of  Veterans'  Affairs  to  pay  a 
$150  allowance  to  any  State  or  any  agency 
or  political  subdivision  of  a  State  m  reim- 
bursement for  expenses  incurred  In  the 
burial  of  each  veteran  In  any  cemetery 
owned  bv  such  State  or  agency  or  political 
■subdivision  of  a  State.  If  the  cemetery  or 
section  thereof  Is  used  solely  for  the  inter- 
ment of  veterans;  to  the  Committee  on  Vet- 
erans' Affairs. 

HR  13308.  An  act  to  a.mend  the  Federal 
Aviation  Act  of  1958  to  extend  the  authority 
of  the  Secretarr  of  Transportation  with  re- 
spect to  war  risk  instirance;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Commerce 

HR  13380.  An  act  to  amend  the  Central. 
Western  and  South  Pacific  Fisheries  Devel- 
opment Act  to  extend  the  appropriation  au- 
thorlzatlon  through  fiscal  year  1978.  and  for 
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other     purposes;      to     the 
CkJtnmerce. 

H  R.  2984  An  act  to  ameind  section  4941 
(<ll(2)(0)  of  the  Internal  Rdvenue  Code  ot 
1964;  to  the  Committee  on  Flnnnce. 

H  R.  7685.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Mildred 
N  Crumley:  to  the  ComnHttee  on  the 
Judiciary 

HR.  11407.  An  act  to  a^ieiid  title  14. 
UrUted  States  Code,  to  autl^orlze  the  ad- 
nrUsslon  of  additional  foreign  aationals  to  the 
Coast  Guard  Academy;  to  ^e  Committee 
on  Commerce. 

H  R.  13272  An  act  to  amend  section  407  of 
the  Social  Security  Act  to  •Umlnate  the 
present  prohibition  against  payment  of  aid 
In  the  case  of  a  family  with  a^i  unemployed 
father  who  receives  unemployment  com- 
pensation, and.  where  posslblff,  to  eliminate 
the  necessity  of  more  than  one  registration 
for  employment  by  an  unemployed  person; 
to  the  Committee  on  Finance 

HR.  13549.  An  act  to  provide  for  addi- 
tional Income  for  the  US  Soldiers'  and  Air- 
men's Home  by  requiring  the  Board  of  Com- 
ml:«loners  of  the  home  to  collect  a  fee  from 
the  members  of  the  home;  by  appropriating 
nonjudicial  forfeitures  for  support  of  the 
home:  and  by  increasing  the  deductions  from 
pay  of  enlisted  men  and  warrant  officers;  to 
the  Committee  on  Arn.frt  ^j-rvlces. 


INTRODUCTION  OF  BILLS  AND 
JOINT    RESOLUTIONS 

The  following  bills  and  joint  resolu- 
tions were  introduced,  read  the  first  time 
and,  by  unanimous  consent,  the  second 
time,  and  referred  as  indicated: 

By  Mr.  SPARKMAN  (by  request) 
S.  3450.  A  bill  to  provide  emergency  relief, 
rehabilitation,  and  humanitarian  assistance 
to  the  people  of  Lebanon,  to  amend  the  For- 
eign Assistance  Act  of  1961.  and  for  other 
purpo-ses.  Referred  to  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Relations., 

By  Mr.  MOSS  (for  himself,  Mr.  MusKir, 
Mr.  Bellmon.  Mr.  MrrCALr.  and  Mr. 
Bumpers)  . 
S  3451.  A  bin  to  amend  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue Code  of  1954  to  require  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  to  provide  taxpayers  with  an 
annual  accounting  of  Federal  expendlturea 
Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 
By  Mr.  MONTOYA 
S.  3452.  A  bUl  to  modify  the  project  for 
the  Cochltl  Reservoir,  New  Mexico,  in  order 
to  provide  for  a  public  access  road  to  such 
reservoir  Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Pub- 
lic Works 

By  Mr    MAONUSON   (for  hlnwielf  and 
Mr    Peakson)    (by  request): 
S.  3463.  A  bill  to  amend  chapter  2.  title  18. 
United    Statee   Code,    and   sections    101    and 
902  of  the  Federal  Aviation  Act  of  1958.  to 
Implement  the  Convention  lor  the  Suppres- 
sion of  Unlawful  Acta  Against  the  Safety  of 
ClvU   Aviation,  and  for  other  purposes.  Re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Commerce. 
By  Mr.  SPARKMAN  (by  request)  : 
8.  3454.  A  bUl  to  provide  for  amendment  of 
the  Breton   Woods   Agreement  Act.  and   for 
other  purposes  Referred,  by  unanimous  con- 
sent,   to    the    Committee   on    Foreign    Rela- 
tions;   and,    If   and    when   reported,    to    the 
Committee  on  Banking.  Housing  and  Urban 
Affairs  for  not  to  exceed  30  davs. 
BV  Mr    OOIJ3WATER; 
3.  3465.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Samuel  S  H. 
Leung,  his  wife  Carol  O    K    Leung,  and  hla 
sorts  Johnny  C.  Y    Leung  and  Jimmy  C.  M. 
Leung.    Referred    to   the   (Committee   on   the 
Jiidlclarv. 

By  Mr    BROCK: 
S    3456    A  hill  to  prescrlho  uniform  criteria 
for    formiilfttlni?    Judicial    rt-medle.s    for    the 
elimination  of  rhial   -;cho<il  system-i    Referred 
to  the  Commltt*-**  on   the  Judlclarv 
By  Mr    MONTOY.^ 
3  J    Res.  197    A  Joint  re«<)lutlon  requesting 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  take  certain 


action  to  honor  and  recognize  the  role  played 
by  James  Larfcln  White  In  connection  with 
the  establishment  of  Carlsbad  Caverns  Na- 
tional Park.  N.  Mex.  Referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee  on   Interior   and    Insula.'   Affairs. 


STATEMENTS        ON        INTRODUCED 
BILLS  AND  JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

By  Mr  SPARKMAN  >by  request'  : 

8.  3450.  A  bill  to  provide  emergency 
relief,  rehabilitation  and  humanitarian 
assistance  to  the  people  of  Lebanon,  to 
amend  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of 
1961.  and  for  other  purposes.  Referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations. 

Mr  SPARKMAN.  Mr  President,  by  re- 
quest I  lntr(Xluce  for  appropriate  refer- 
ence a  bill  to  provide  emergency  relief. 
rehabilitation  and  humanitarian  assLst- 
ance  to  the  people  of  Lebanon,  to  amend 
the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961,  and 
for  other  purposes. 

The  bill  has  been  requested  by  the 
Agency  for  International  Development 
and  I  am  Introducing  it  in  order  that 
there  may  be  a  specific  bill  to  which 
Members  of  the  Senate  and  the  public 
may  direct  their  attention  and  com- 
ments. 

I  reserve  my  right  to  support  or  oppose 
this  bill,  as  well  as  any  suggested  amend- 
ments to  it,  when  it  is  considered  by  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  bill 
and  a  section-by-sectlon  analysis  be 
printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point,  to- 
gether with  the  letter  from  tlie  Adminis- 
trator of  Uie  Agency  for  International 
Development  to  the  President  of  the  Sen- 
ate dated  May  11.  1976. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

S    3450 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Hctuie 
of  Representatiies  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  C<mi;Tess  assembltd,  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  aa  the  "Special  Lebanon 
Relief  Act.' 

Pbc.  2.  Lebanon  Rti.irr  and  RrHABiuTA- 
TION. — The  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961. 
as  eunended,  is  further  amended  by  adding  at 
the  end  of  Chapter  9  of  Part  I.  relating  to 
International  disaster  assistance,  a  new  sec- 
tion as  follows ; 

"Sec.  495C.  Lebanon  Relief  and  REHAnnj- 
TATION. —  (a)  The  Congress,  recognizing  that 
prompt  United  States  assistance  Is  necessary 
to  alleviate  the  human  suffering  arls'ng  from 
clvU  strife  In  Lebanon  and  to  restore  the  con- 
fidence of  the  people  of  Lebar,,in.  herrby  a\i- 
thorlzes  the  President  to  furnish  assL'^tAnce. 
on  such  terms  and  conditions  as  he  may  de- 
termine including  the  Issuance  of  housing 
guaranties  In  accordance  with  the  authority 
and  within  the  Umltatlor.  of  Section  221  of 
this  Act,  for  the  relief  and  rehabUltatlon  of 
ref\igees  and  other  needy  people  In  Lebanon. 

•'(b)  There  la  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated to  the  President  for  the  purpoees  of  this 
section.  In  addition  to  amounts  otherwise 
available  for  such  purposes.  $20,000,003  which 
amount  Is  authorized  to  remain  available 
untU  expended. 


Dktartment  or  Statk. 
AOSNCT   roR   Intebnationai. 

Development, 
Washington,  DC.  May  11.  1976 
Hon.  Nelson  A.  HiTn.rm.i.KR, 
President  of  the  Srnatr. 
VS.  Senate.  Washington    DC 

Dear  Mr    President:  The  President  has  au- 
thorized   transmittal    of    the    enclosed    pro- 


posal which  would  provide  urgent  and  sjje- 
clflc  action  for  assistance  to  Lebanon. 

For  more  than  a  year  the  people  of  Leb- 
anon have  been  victim.^  of  tragic  civil  strife, 
which  has  left  more  than  16,(X)0  dead  and 
an  ever-lncrea.slng  number  of  Injured  and 
homeless.  This  situation  has  evoked  expr,*- 
slons  of  sympathy  and  a  desire  to  help  frini 
the  Congress  collectively,  by  Individual 
members,  and  by  the  people  of  the  United 
States. 

The  Agency  for  International  Development 
has  already  extended  Immediate  aid.  Includ- 
ing both  medical  supplies  dLstrtbuied 
through  the  American  University  Ho?!p!ta: 
In  Beirut  and  financial  support  to  t!ie  activ- 
ities of  the  International  Committee  of  Red 
Cross  In  Lebanon.  Substantial  additional 
funds  are  required,  however,  if  the  United 
States  is  to  carry  out  adequately  Its  tra- 
ditional humanitarian  role  In  this  situa- 
tion. 

We  believe  the  time  has  now  come  when 
additional,  larger  scale  US  fisslstance  is 
necessary  Although  the  primary  purpose  of 
this  assistance  Is  to  alleviate  the  human 
suffering  resulting  from  the  civil  strife,  thU 
prop>06ed  assistance  can  also  help  to  restore 
conJQdence  In  Lebanon's  future  and  encour- 
age other  Interested  governments  to  follow 
our  example. 

The  profHSsed  Special  Lebanon  Relief  Act 
would  authorize  20  million  dollars  to  pro- 
vide relief  and  reliablUtatlon  a.s8L«itance  for 
the  Lebanese  people,  tens  of  thousands  of 
whom  have  been  Injured  or  have  loet  their 
homes,  their  possessions  and  In  many  rases 
their  very  niean.s  of  survival. 

These  funds  would  be  u.sed  In  part  to  re- 
spond to  the  UN  Secretary  Generals  world- 
wide appeal  for  $50  million  for  Immediate 
needs  in  Lebanon,  as  well  as  to  support  the 
International  Committee  of  the  Red  Cioss 
and  other  public  and  private  Institutions 
providing  urgent  relief  and  rehabilitation 
assistance.  United  States  leadership  In  re- 
sponding to  the  UN  appeal,  for  which  we 
would  use  $12  5  million  of  the  proposed 
funds,  representing  25%  of  the  total  appeal, 
wUl  encourage  other  countries  to  be  forth- 
coming. In  any  event,  the  pas.sage  of  this 
legislation  together  with  an  appropriation, 
win  be  a  tangible  sign  of  our  desire  To  re- 
.spond  positively  to  the  people  of  Lebanon 
In  their  hour  of  need. 

The  Office  of  Management  and  Budget  ad- 
vises that  enactment  of  this  proposal  would 
be  in  accord  with  the  program  of  the  Presi- 
dent. 

Sincerely, 

Danhi.  Parkkr 

SEcnoN-BT-SECUOl»  Analysis   of  the  Pro- 
posed 3PECtlI.Iit»ANoN  RJCLIET  Act 

The  major  purpose  of  the  proposed  Spe- 
cial Lebanon  Relief  Act  U  U)  provide  au- 
thorization for  appropriations  for  dlsa-ster 
relief  and  rehabilitation  activities  necessi- 
tated by  the  civil  strife  in  Lebanon  The  bill 
would  amend  the  Foreign  Assl.staiue  Ait  of 
1961  (the  Act)  for  that  purpose  and  would 
also  authorize  the  Issuance  of  housing  guar- 
anties In  conjunction  with  rehabllltaUon 
efforts. 

Section  2  would  add  a  new  Section  495B  to 
Chapter  9  of  Part  I  of  the  Act,  relating 
to  international  disaster  assistance  The 
provisions  of  that  section  would  provide  as 
f  ollowB : 

Subsection  (a)  contains  a  finding  by  the 
Congress  that  United  States  a.-i-^lstance  is 
necessary  to  alleviate  human  suffering  aris- 
ing from  the  ClvU  strife  In  Lebanon  and  to 
restore  the  confidence  of  Its  people  and  to 
that  end  authorizes  the  President  to  furnish 
assistance  for  the  relief  and  rehabilitation 
of  refugees  and  other  needy  people  In  that 
country  The  section  explicitly  authorizes 
the  Issuance  of  housing  guaranties  In  con- 
Junction  with  rehabilitation  efforts.  Such 
guaranties  would  be  is-sued  In  accordance 
with    the   authority   of    and   subject   to   the 


limitation  contained  In  Section  221  of  the 
Act.  These  Include  a  worldwide  celling  on 
the  face  amount  of  guaranties  outstanding 
at  any  one  time  and  requirements  as  to 
eligible  Investors.  It  Is  not  contemplated, 
however,  that  the  guaranties  would  be  sub- 
ject to  the  requirement  contained  In  sub- 
sectlo,!  223(J)  which  limits  the  Is.-^uance  of 
guaranties  to  countries  in  which  A.I.D.  Is 
conducting  development  assistance  pro- 
grams and  which  requires  that  the  housing 
projects  guaranteed  be  coordinated  with 
development  assistance  programs.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  Issuance  of  guaranties  would 
be  subject  to  the  policy  provisions  of  section 
491  which  require  that  to  the  greatest  ex- 
tent possible  U.S.  aid  reach  those  most  In 
need  of  relief  and  rehabUltatlon  as  a  result 
of  natiiral  or  man-made  disasters. 

Sub  cctlon  (b)  authorizes  the  appropria- 
tion of  $20  million  to  carry  out  the  pur- 
poses of  the  section.  Amounts  made  avail- 
able would  be  authorized  to  remain  avail- 
able until  expended. 

Subsection  (c)  provides  that  assistance 
under  the  section  must  be  provided  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  policies  and  the  general 
authority  contained  In  section  491.  As  noted 
above,  that  section  requires  that  to  the 
greatest  extent  possible  assistance  reach 
those  most  in  need  Tlie  authority  also  per- 
mits the  furnishing  of  assistance  without 
regard  to  other  requirements  of  law.  such  as 
procurement  and  U.S.  shipping  requirements, 
which  might  Impair  the  relief  and  rehabilita- 
tion efforts. 

Subsection  (d)  provides  that  obligations 
previou-sK  Incurred  for  the  purposes  of  pro- 
viding relief  and  rehabilitation  assistance 
to  the  people  of  Lebanon  a.s  a  result  of  the 
recent  civil  strife  are  authorized  to  be  trans- 
ferred to  the  appropriation  account  estab- 
lished by  the  section. 

Subsection  (e)  requires  that  the  Presi- 
dent report  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations  of  the  Setiate  and  to  the  Speaker 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  regarding 
the  programming  and  obligation  of  funds 
authorized  by  the  section.  The  first  report 
would  fall  due  60  days  after  enactment  of  ap- 
propriations to  carrv  out  the  section  and 
subsequent  reports  would  be  req'ilred  on  a 
quarterly  basis  thereafter  until  the  program 
has  been  completed. 


By  Mr    MOSS   'for  himself.   Mr. 
Mtiskie.  Mr.  BET.I.MON,  Mr.  Met- 
CALF.  and  Mr.  Bfmpersi  : 
S.  3451.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  require  the  Ser- 
retan-  of  the  Treasun--  to  provide  taxpay- 
ers with  an  annual  accounting  of  Fed- 
eral expenditure.s.  Referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Finance. 

annval    report    to    taxpayers    on    federal 
spending 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  Prej^^ident.  today  I  am 
introducing  on  behalf  of  my.self.  Sena- 
tors Mu.sKiE.  Bei.i.mov.  Metcalf,  and 
BuT-tPERS.  legl.'^l.itlon  to  provide  .\merlcan 
taxpayers  with  a  direct  nnnual  account- 
ing of  Federal  e.xpendlture.^ 

Each  January.  n,s  my  rolleague.s  know, 
the  Internal  Revenue  Service  mails  to 
each  taxpayer  a  substantial  tax  Infor- 
mation packet.  This  packet  includes  the 
required  forms  and  other  materials 
needed  to  f^le  the  Federal  Income  tax  re- 
turn Included  with  each  of  these  pack- 
ets is  a  substantial  Instruction  booklet — 
this  past  year's  numbered  .some  40 
paiges — which  contains  the  various  tax 
table-  and  schedules 

The  legislation  I  am  introducing  today 
will  require  that,  he^'in'.int;  in  1977.  these 
Federal  tax  instruction  booklets  also  con- 
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tain  a  brief  additional  table  dealing  with 
the  other  side  of  the  Federal  finance 
ledger:  Government  expenditures. 

As  prescribed  in  the  legislation,  this 
table  •^vould  list  Federal  outlays  for  the 
most  recent  fiscal  ysar  by  functional  cat- 
egories: national  defense,  agriculture, 
health,  et  cetera.  For  purposes  of  fur- 
ther illustration,  it  would  provide  a  per- 
centage allocation  for  each  category  as 
well  as  a  listing  of  all  subfunctlonal  to- 
tals where  outlays  exceed  1  percent  of 
the  overall  budget. 

To  provide  my  colleagues  with  an  ex- 
ample of  such  a  table.  I  have  assembled 
the  appropriate  information  for  fiscal 
year  1975.  This  is  the  expenditures  re- 
port taxpayers  would  have  received  ir, 
Januarj'  had  the  proposed  legislation 
been  in  effect  this  past  year.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  it  be  printed  in  the 
Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record  at 
this  point. 

Fiscal  Year  Bttdget  Ol'tlays  bt  Function— 

roT-u.   $324.6   BiuioN 

[In   blUionsl 

National  Defense:  $86.6  bUUon  '26.7%). 
(MlUtEry  porsonnal  $J£.'J,  retired  mUltary 
personnel  $6.2;  Operation  and  maintenance 
$26.3;  Procurement  $16.0;  Research  and  de- 
velopment $8.9  I . 

International  Affairs:  $4.4  billion  (1.4%), 
(Foreign  economic  and  financial  assistance 
$3.7). 

General  Science.  Space  and  Technology: 
$4  billion  (1.2Tf  ». 

Natural  Resources.  Environment  and 
Energy,  $9.5  blUlon  {2.9'<  ). 

Agriculture:   $1.7  billion   (O.STc). 

Commerce  and  Transportation:  $16  bUlion 
i4  9<rc  ).   (Ground  tr.;nsportat:on  S6.5). 

Community  and  Regional  Development: 
$4.4  billion  (1.4%). 

Education.  Training.  Employment  and 
Social  Service:  $15 J  billion  (4.7%),  (Ele- 
mentary, Secondary  and  Vocational  educa- 
tion 14.6;  Training  and  Employment  $4.1; 
Social  Services  $3.3). 

Health:  $27.6  billion  (8.5%).  (Health  care 
services  $23.4) . 

Income  Security:  $108.6  bUllon  (33.5%), 
(General  retirement  and  disability  insurance 
$69.4.  Federal  employment  retirement  and 
disability  $7.0;  Unemplovinent  insurance 
.1)13.5;  Public  assistance  and  other  Income 
supplements  $18.8). 

■Veterans  Bene:its  and  Services:  $16.6  bil- 
lion i5.lT  ).  (Income  security  for  veterans 
iS7.9;  Veterans  education,  training  and  re- 
habUltatlon $4.6:  hospital  and  medical  care 
for  veterans  $3.7) . 

Law  Enforcement  and  Justice:  $2.9  billion 
(0  9%). 

General  Government:  $3.1  billion  (1.0%) . 

Revenue  Sharing  and  General  Purpose 
Fiscal  Assistance:  $7  billion  (2.2%),  (Gen- 
eral Revenue  Sharing  $6.1 ) . 

Interest:  $31  billion  (9.6%).  (Interest  on 
the  public  debt  $32.7)  .* 

Allowances:  none. 

Undistributed  Offsetting  Receipts:  -$14.1 
blUlon  (—4.3%),  (Employer  share,  employee 
retirement  —$4.0;  Interest  received  by  trust 
funds  —$7.7) . 

I  would  like  to  note  in  introducing 
this  measure  that  this  brief  taxpayer 
report  can  be  provided  without  the  addi- 
tion of  new  pages  to  the  IRS  Instruction 
booklets.  The  legislation  In  fact  contains 
a  specific  provision  to  that  effect,  by  re- 


quiring that  the  additional  table  be  in- 
cluded in  the  booklet  through  a  layout 
adjustment  in  the  material  being  cur- 
rently provided  An  examination  of  in- 
struction booklets  distributed  in  recent 
years  demonstrate?  that  t-'uch  an  adjust- 
ment can  be  undertaken  quite  easily, 

I  am  pleased  to  have  both  the  chair- 
man and  the  ranking  minority  member 
of  the  Senate  Budget  Committee  join  me 
in  sponsoring  this  measure.  In  a  smsll 
but  significant  vay  I  believe  It  will  add 
to  the  improved  public  discus.<:ion  of  Fed- 
eral budgetan*'  issues  which  establish- 
ment of  the  commitiee  durmg  recent 
months  has  made  possible. 


•Ftgure  reflects  Interest  on  loans  from  the 
Federal  Government. 


By  Mr.  MONTOYA 

S.  .345'2.  A  biU  to  modify  the  project 
for  the  Cochiti  Rese'Toir.  New  Mexico, 
m  order  to  provide  for  a  public  access 
road  to  such  reservoir.  Referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Public  works. 

Mr.  MONTOYA.  Mr  President,  today, 
I  am  introducing  a  bill  to  authorize  the 
Anny  Corps  of  Engi!ieers  to  construct 
an  arce'^s  road  from.  U.S.  highway  No. 
85  to  ths  Cochiti  Reservoir  in  New  Mex- 
ico. The  closing  of  the  old  access  road, 
UP  90,  makes  this  new  access  road  neces- 

sao"- 

Mr.  President,  the  construction  of  this 
access  road  would  not  only  provide  a 
better  route  for  the  Army  Corps  of  Engi- 
neers, but  would  provide  ready  access  to 
the  Reservoir  for  the  many  New  Mexi- 
cans who  enjoy  the  lake  and  Its  recrea- 
tional areas.  Currently,  those  wishing  to 
use  the  recreational  facilities  at  Cochiti 
have  to  drive  a  considerable  distance  out 
of  their  way.  With  the  construction  of 
this  new  road,  access  to  Cochiti  Reservoir 
will  be  easier  and  more  direct  As  a  spin- 
off, the  construction  of  this  useful  route 
will  provide  jobs  to  an  area  that  Is  suf- 
fering increased  unemplojTnent. 

I  am  hopeful  that  this  authorization 
wm  be  inserted  iiito  the  Omnibus  Flood 
Control  bill  now  under  consideration  by 
the  Public  Works  Committee.  The  need 
for  this  new  access  road  cannot  be  over- 
emphasized, and  hopefully,  the  Public 
Works  Committee  will  taice  swift  actioi. 
on  this  authorization  to  insure  those  citi- 
zeiis  using  Cochitis  recreational  facilities 
a  direct  route  to  the  lake 

By  Mr.  MAGNUSON  (for  himself 
and  Mr.  Pearson ^  (by  request 

S.  3453.  A  bill  to  amend  chapter  2. 
title  18.  United  States  Code,  and  sections 
101  and  902  of  the  Federal  A-dation  Act 
of  1958,  to  implement  the  Convention  for 
the  Supprassiori  of  UrLlawful  .^cts  Agai:.st 
the  Safety  of  Civil  Aviation,  and  for  other 
purpose.';.  Referred  to  the  Committ-ee  cr. 
Commerce. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  I  in- 
troduce by  request,  for  appropriate  ref- 
erence, a  bill  to  amend  chapter  2,  title 
18,  UnJted  States  Code,  and  sections  101 
and  902  of  the  Federal  Aviation  Act  of 
1958,  to  implement  the  Convention  for 
the  Suppression  of  Unlawful  Acts  Against 
the  Safety  of  Clvl!  Aviation,  and  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  letter  of 
transmittal  and  section-by-.-^ectlon 
analysis  be  printed  in  the  Recofd  to- 
gether with  the  text  of  the  bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows; 
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Be  it  eruu-ted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  o/  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled. 

TITLE  I— AIRCRAFT  SABOTAGE  ACT 
OP  1975 

Tbat  section  31  of  title  18,  United  Statea 
Code,  is  amended  by  striking  out  the  words 
"ClvU  Aeronavitlca  Act  of  1938"  and  Inserting 
In  lieu  thereof  the  words  "Federal  Aviation 
Act  of  1958"  and  by  adding  at  the  end  there- 
of the  following  two  paragraphs: 

••  'In  flight"  means  any  time  from  the  mo- 
ment all  the  external  doors  of  an  aircraft 
are  closed  following  embarkation  until  the 
moment  when  any  such  door  Is  opened  for 
disembarkation.  In  the  case  of  a  forced  land- 
ing the  flight  shall  be  deemed  to  continue 
until  competent  authorities  take  over  the 
responsibility  for  the  aircraft  and  the  per- 
sons and  property  aboard. 

"  'In  service'  means  any  time  from  the  be- 
ginning of  prelll^ht  preparation  of  the  air- 
craft by  ground  personnel  or  by  the  crew  for 
a  specUtc  flight  until  twenty-four  hours  after 
any  landing:  the  period  of  service  shall,  in 
any  event,  extend  for  the  entire  period  dur- 
ing which  the  aircraft  is  in  night." 

Skc.  102  Section  32.  Title  18,  United  States 
Code  Is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"Whoever  willfully  seta  Are  to.  damages, 
destroys,  disables,  or  Interferes  with  the  op- 
eration of.  or  mTJc-^  unsuitable  .'or  use  any 
civil  aircraft  used,  operated,  or  employed  in 
Interstate,  overseas,  or  foreign  air  commerce; 
or  willfully  places  a  destructive  substance 
in.  upon,  or  In  proximity  to  any  such  air- 
craft which  Is  likely  to  damage,  destroy,  or 
dl:-able  any  such  aircraft,  or  any  part  or  other 
material  used,  or  Intended  to  be  \ised  In 
connection  with  the  operation  of  .such  air- 
craft; or  willfully  sets  Are  to.  damages,  de- 
stroys, or  disables  any  air  navigation  facility 
or  Interferes  with  the  operation  of  such  air 
navigation  facility.  If  any  such  act  Is  likely 
to  endanger  the  safety  of  any  such  aircraft  in 
flight;  or 

"Whoever,  with  Intent  to  damage,  destroy, 
or  disable  any  such  aircraft,  willfully  sets 
Are  to.  damages,  destroys,  or  disables  or 
places  a  destructive  substance  in.  upon,  or 
tn  the  proximity  of  any  appliance  or  struc- 
ture, ramp,  landing  area,  property,  machine, 
or  apparatus,  or  any  facility,  or  other  ma- 
terial used,  or  Intended  to  be  used.  In  con- 
nection with  the  operation,  maintenance,  or 
loading  ur  unloading  or  storage  of  any  such 
aircraft  or  any  cargo  carried  or  Intended  to 
be  carried  on  any  such  aircraft;  or 

"Whoever  willfully  performs  an  act  of  vio- 
lence against  or  Incapacitates  any  pa.'!senger 
or  member  of  the  crew  of  any  such  aircraft 
U  such  act  of  violence  or  incapacitation  Is 
likely  to  endanger  the  safety  of  such  aircraft 
In  service;  or 

"Whoever  communicates  Information, 
which  he  knows  to  be  false,  thereby  endan- 
gering the  safety  of  any  such  aircraft  while 
In  flight;  or 

"Whoever  willfully  attempts  to  do  any  of 
the  aforesaid  acts — 

shall  be  fined  not  more  than  $10,000  or  Im- 
prisoned not  more  than  twenty  years,  or 
both." 

Sec.  103.  Chapter  2.  'Htle  18.  United  States 
Code.  Is  amended  by  adding  a  new  section 
to  read  as  follows; 

"J32A.  Offenses  In  violation  of  the  conven- 
tion for  the  Buppreselon  of  unlaw- 
ful acts  against  thei  safety  of  civil 
aviation  J 

"(a)  Whoever  commits  ani offense  as  de- 
fined in  subsection  (b)  agalAt  or  on  board 
an  aircraft  registered  In  a  sfcte  other  than 
the  United  States  and  Is  aftflrwurtl  found  In 
this  country —  . 

•thall  be  fined  not  more  tlan  $10,000  or 
Imprisoned  not  more  than  ^enty  years,  or 
both. 


"(b)  For  purpo.-.es  of  this  section  a  person 
commits  an  'oflen.se'  when  he  willfully — 

"(1)  performs  an  act  of  violence  iigalnst 
a  person  on  board  an  aircraft  in  flight  if  that 
act  Is  likely  to  endanger  the  safety  of  that 
aircraft;  or 

"(2)  destroys  an  aircraft  in  service  or 
causes  damage  to  such  an  aircraft  which 
renders  It  Incapable  of  flight  or  which  Is 
Ukely  to  endanger  Its  safety  in  flight,  or 

••(3)  places  or  causes  to  be  placed  on  an 
aircraft  In  service,  by  any  means  whatsoever, 
a  device  oi  substance  which  Is  Ukely  to  de- 
stroy that  aircraft,  or  to  cause  damage  to  It 
which  renders  it  Incapable  of  flight,  or  to 
cause  damage  to  It  which  Is  likely  to  endan- 
ger Its  safety  In  flight;  or 

"(4)  attempts  to  commit,  or  Is  an  accom- 
plice of  a  person  who  commits  or  attempts 
to  commit,  an  offense  enumerated  In  this 
subsection. 

"(c)  The  provision*  of  this  section  shall 
become  effective  one  day  after  the  publica- 
tion In  the  Federal  Register  by  or  on  behalf 
of  the  Secretary  of  State  of  a  notice  referring 
to  this  Act  and  stating  that  the  Convention 
has  entered  Into  force  for  the  United  States 
on  a  date  specified  in  that  notice." 

Sec  104.  Section  101(32 1  of  the  Federal 
Aviation  Act  of  1958.  as  amended  (49  U.S.C. 
1301(32)),  relating  to  the  definition  of  the 
term  "special  aircraft  Jurisdiction  of  the 
United  States,"  Is  amended  as  follows: 

(1)  by  deleting  the  word  "or"  at  the  end 
of  subsection  (d)  (1) ; 

(2)  by  deleting  the  word  "and"  at  the  end 
of  subsection  (d)(ll)  and  Inserting  In  lieu 
thereof  the  word  "or";  and 

(3)  by  adding  a  new  subaecUon  (<1)(1U) 
as  follows ; 

"(111)  regarding  which  an  offense  as  defined 
In  subsections  (d)  and  (e)  of  Article  !.  sec- 
tion I  of  the  [Montreal]  Convention  for  the 
Suppression  of  Unlawful  Acts  Against  the 
Safety  of  Civil  Aviation  is  committed,  pro- 
vided the  aircraft  lands  in  the  United  States 
with  an  alleged  offender  stUl  on  board:  Rncl" 

Sec  105.  Section  902 (k)  of  the  Federal  Avi- 
ation Act  of  1958,  as  amended  (49  USC. 
l472^k)),  Is  amended  by  adding  subsection 
(3)  to  the  end  thereof,  to  read  as  follows: 

"(k)(3)  Whoever  while  aboard  an  aircraft 
in  the  spei^lal  aircraft  Jurisdiction  of  the 
United  States  commits  an  act  which  would 
be  an  offense  under  Section  32  of  title  18, 
t^nlted  States  Code,  shall  be  punUhed  as 
provided  therein." 

Sec.   loe(a)    Chapter  2  of  title  18,  United 
States  Code,   is  amended  by  adding  at   the 
end  thereof  the  following  new  section: 
"5  36    Imparting  or  conveying  threatn 

"(a)  Whoever  Imijarts  or  conveys  or  causes 
to  be  Imparted  or  conveyed  any  threat  to  do 
an  act  which  would  be  a  felony  prohibited  by 
section  32  and  33  of  this  chapter  or  section 
1992  of  chapter  97  or  section  2276  of  chapter 
111  of  this  title  with  an  apparent  determina- 
tion and  will  to  carry  the  threat  Into  execu- 
tion, shall  be  fined  not  more  than  $5,000  or 
Imprisoned  not  more  than  five  years,  or 
both." 

(b)  The  analysis  of  chapter  3  of  title  18  of 
the  United  States  Code  Is  amended  by  adding 
at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new  Item: 

•"36.   Imparting   or  Conveying  Threats."' 
TITLE     II— AIRCRAFT     PIRACY     AMEND- 
MENTS   OF    1976 

Sec  201.  Section  901  of  the  Federal  Avia- 
tion Act  of  1958  (49  USC.  1471)  Is  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following 
new  sub-sections: 

(8)  False  Into«mation. — 

"(c)  Whoever  Imparts  or  conveys  or  causes 
to  be  Imparted  or  conveyed  false  information, 
knowing  the  Information  to  be  false,  con- 
cerning an  attempt  or  alleged  attempt  being 
made  or  to  be  made,  to  do  any  act  which 
would  be  a  crime  prohibited  by  subsection 
(I).  (J),  (k),  or  (1)  of  section  902  of  this 
title,  shall  be  subject  to  a  civil  penalty  of 
not  more  than  $1,000  which  shall  be  recov- 


erable In  a  civil  action  brought  In  the  name 
of  the  United  States." 

(b)   Carjbyu^g  Weapons  Aboard  AwcRAn  — 

"Except  for  law  enforcement  oncers  of 
any  municipal  or  State  government,  or  t.^e 
Federal  Government,  who  are  authorized  or 
required  within  their  official  capacltlee  to 
carry  arms,  or  other  persons  who  may  be  so 
authorized,  under  regulations  issued  by  the 
Administrator,  whoever,  while  aboard,  or 
while  attempting  to  board,  any  aircraft  In  or 
Intended  for  operation  In,  air  transportation 
or  Intrastate  air  transportation,  has  on  or 
about  his  person  or  his  property  a  concealed 
deadly  or  dangerous  weapon,  which  Is.  or 
would  be,  accessible  to  such  person  In  flight 
shall  be  subject  to  a  civil  penalty  of  not  more 
than  $1,000  which  shall  be  recoverable  In 
a  civil  action  brought  in  the  name  of  tbt 
United  States." 

Sec.  202  Subrectlon  (a)  of  section  1395  of 
title  28,  United  States  Code.  Is  amended  by 
strlkUig  the  period  at  the  end  of  such  sub- 
section and  adding  the  following:  '.  and  In 
any  proceeding  to  recover  a  civil  penalty 
under  section  35(a)  of  title  18  of  the  United 
States  Code  or  sections  901  (r)  or  901  (di  of 
the  Federal  Aviation  Act  of  1968  (~2  Stat. 
731;  49  use.  1471(c)  and  id)),  all  process 
against  any  defendant  or  witness,  otherwise 
not  authorized  under  the  Federal  Rules  of 
Civil  Procedure,  may  be  served  In  any  Judi- 
cial district  of  the  United  States  upon  an  ex 
parte  order  for  good  cause  shown." 

Sec.  203  Section  902 (m)  of  the  Federal 
.f.vlatlon  Act  of  1968  (49  U.8.C.  1472(m)  )  U 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(m)     FaL.sk     iKrORMATlON     AND    THREATS 

"(l>  Whoever  willfully  and  maliciously, 
or  with  reckless  disregard  for  the  safety  of 
human  life.  Imparts  or  conveys  or  causes  to 
be  Imparted  or  conveys  false  Information 
knowing  the  liiformatlon  to  be  false,  con- 
cerning an  attempt  or  alleged  attempt  being 
made  or  to  t>e  made,  to  do  any  act  which 
would  be  a  felony  prohibited  by  subsection 
(1).  (J),  or  (l)(2(  of  this  section,  shall  be 
fined  not  more  than  $5,000  or  Imprisoned  not 
more  than  five  years,  or  both."" 

"(2)  Whoever  Imparts  or  conveys  or  caiisee 
to  be  Imparted  or  conveyed  any  threat  to  do 
an  act  which  would  be  a  felony  prohibited 
by  sutwectlon  (1)(J).  or  n)(2)  of  this  sec- 
tion, with  an  apparent  determination  and 
will  to  carry  the  threat  into  execution,  shall 
be  fined  not  more  than  $5,000  or  Imprl.toned 
not  more  than  five  years,  or  both." 

(a)  The  table  of  content.<;  of  the  Federal 
Aviation  Act  of  1958.  In  the  matter  of  title 
II  (subchapter  IX.  chapter  20  of  title  49, 
United  States  Code,  section  1472(m)i.  l» 
amended  bv  redesignating 

"(m)  F^lse  Information  " 
to  read 

"im)    False   Information   and   threats" 

Sec.  204.  Section  903  of  the  Federal  Avia- 
tion Act  of  1968  (49  U.S  C.  1473)  Is  amended 
by  striking  "Such"  at  the  beginning  of  the 
second  sentence  of  subsection  (b)(1)  of  that 
section,  and  substituting  therefor.  "Except 
with  respect  to  civil  penalties  under  section 
901(c)  and  (d)  of  this  title,  such". 

OmcE  or  THE  Attornfv  Genzrai.. 
Wa'hinfftnn,  DC  ,  February  23.  1976. 
The  Vice  Phestdkst, 
US.  Senate. 
Washington,  DC 

Dear  Mr.  Vice  Presidfnt  Enclosed  for 
your  conslderatlc  n  and  appropriate  reference 
Is  a  legislative  proposal  to  Implement  the 
Montreal  Convention  for  the  Suppression  of 
Unlawful  Acts  Agaln.st  the  Safety  of  ClvU 
Aviation,  ratified  by  the  Unite-!  .StAtes  on 
November  1.  1072.  and  entered  into  force 
for  the  United  States  on  February  26.  1973, 
and  to  refine  current  legislation 

This  proposal,  containing  tvv-o  titles  wdu'd 
amend  existing  Federal  legislation  dealing 
with  offenses  related  to  air  piracy  and  the 
destruction  of  aircraft  and  aircraft  facilities 
In  order   to   bring  our  law  Into  conformity 
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with  the  requirements  of  the  Convention 
and  to  expand  the  protection  or  aircraft  and 
related  facilities  afforded  by  current  legis- 
lation. 

The  Convention  requires,  In  Article  5.  that 
each  contracting  state  take  such   measures 
as  may  be  necessary  to  establish  jurisdiction 
over  the  offenses  enumerated  In  Article  1  In 
specified  Instances    .■\rikie  I  proscribe:;  cer- 
tain acts,  such  as  damaging  or  destroying  air- 
craft or  air  navigation  faculties,  or  commit- 
ting violence  against  persons  aboard  aircraft. 
If  the  acts  are  likely  to  endanger  the  safety 
of  the  aircraft.  In  those  cases  where  the  sig- 
natories  are    required    to    ei  tabUsh    .'i.;rl.=d::- 
tlon.  It  Is  Incumbent  upon  them  to  provide 
"severe  penalties"  for  vlolatlon.s.   lArticle  3). 
Section  1(a)  of  Article  5  requires  that  each 
contracting      state      es^uibliOi       juris  llctlou 
•"where  the  offense  Is  committed  In  the  ter- 
ritory of  that  state".  To  a  priiit  extent,  our 
existing  law  already  makes  unlawful  the  of- 
fenses of  Article  1,  and  the  penalties  are  ap- 
propriately severe  In  most  ca.ses    Because  of 
certain  significant  gaps,  however.  It  Is  neces- 
sary to  amend  our  law  to  achieve  complete 
conformity.  Therefore,  the  relevant  statute — 
18  use.  5  32  "Destruction  of  aircraft  or  air- 
craft facilities" — has  been  rewTltten  In  Title 
I.  section  102  of  the  lef'lslatlon  to  reflect  the 
changes  neces.sltated  by  the  Convention.  Sec- 
tion 102  would  also  broaden  the  .-^cope  or  IB 
U.S.C.  J  32,  as  well  as  make  the  language  of 
the  current  statute  more  concise  and  clear. 
Section  Kb)  of  Article  S  requires  that  each 
contracting  state  establlfh  Jurisdiction  over 
the    offenses    when     they     are    "'committed 
against  or  on   board   an   aircraft   registered 
In  that  State".  This  Ir.  accomplished  by  the 
present  definition  of  "special  aircraft  Juris- 
diction of  the  United  States"  which  Includes 
"■civil   aircraft  of  the  United   States"".    (Sec- 
tion 101    (32)  (a)   of  the  Federal  Aviation  Act 
of  1958.  49  use    1301    (32)a).) 

Each  signatory  Is  aKo  obll::ated  to  C't.'^h- 
llsh  Jurisdiction  ""when  the  aircraft  on  board 
which  the  offense  is  committed  lands  In  Its 
territory  with  the  alleged  r:rcnder  still  on 
board"".  (Article  5,  section  Kc).)  This  Is  ac- 
complished m  part  In  section  103  of  the  leg- 
islation which  creates  a  new  section  32A  of 
Title  18.  United  States  Code.  The  new  section 
prohibits  the  commission  of  an  offense 
"against  or  on  board  an  aircraft  rtfclaiered  In 
a  State  other  than  the  United  States  and 
|the  alleged  offender]  Is  afterwards  found  In 
this  country'".  An  amendment  to  the  defini- 
tion of  "'special  aircraft  Jurisdiction  of  the 
United  States"  found  In  section  104  of  the 
legislation,  brings  our  law  Into  complete 
compliance  with  this  requirement  when 
viewed  In  conjunction  with  the  new  section 
32  A. 

Section  1  (d)  of  Article  5  requires  each  con- 
tracting state  to  establish  jurl.«-dlctlon  over 
the  offenses  when  committed  "apalnst  or  on 
board  an  aircraft  leaded  without  crew  to  a 
les.see  who  has  his  principal  place  of  busi- 
ness or.  If  the  lessee  has  no  such  place  of 
business,  his  permanent  residence,  in  that 
State".  Lrgl.slatlon  Unplementlnt;  this  re- 
quirement was  enacted  Into  law  on  .^\)gust 
6,  1974  (PI.  93-366.  Antlhljacklng  Act  of 
1974). 

lastly.  Article  5.  section  2,  requires  that 
each  signatory  establish  Its  jurisdiction  when 
"the  alleged  offender  Is  present  In  Its  terri- 
tory and  It  does  not  extradite  him  .  .  .".  The 
new  .section  32A.  mentioned  above.  Is  also 
deslfcned  to  cover  this  situation  to  the  extent 
recMilred  bv  the  Convention. 

Title  I  also  amends  Chapter  2  of  Title  18 
by  proscribing  threats  to  destroy  aircraft 
(section  106  of  "ntle  I). 

The  proposed  legislation  contained  in  Title 
I  Is  necessary  to  fully  Implement  the  Mon- 
treal Convention,  which  is  very  Important 
In  the  International  community's  efforts  to 
curb  air  piracy  and  related  offenses. 

Title  II  of  the  proposed  legislation  would 
facilitate  prosecutions  for  certain  crimes  and 
offenses  committed  aboard  aircraft.  A  modi- 
fied verstoQ  of  the  legislation  set  forth  In 


Title  n  was  proposed  by  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral during  the  93rd  Congress  and  Introduced 
as  S.  872  by  Senator  Hruska.  The  legislation 
set  forth  In  Title  II  Is  designed  to  accom- 
plish the  following  purposes: 

1.  To  provide  civil  penalties  for  certain 
aircraft  hijack  hoaxes  and  attempts  to  carry 
certain  concealed  weapons  aboard  an  air- 
craft; 

2.  To  establish  special  venue  provisions  In 
proceedings  to  enforce  the  civil  penalties; 

3.  To  proscribe  threats  to  hijack  aircraft: 

4.  To  eliminate  the  misdemeanor  offences 
once  applicable  to  aircraft  hijack  hoaxes. 

As  introduced  during  the  93rd  Congress. 
S.  872  proposed  a  new  felony  offense  for 
carrying  v, eapoiis  aboard  aircraft.  However, 
S.  39  which  contained  a  similar  felony  ol- 
fense  for  carrying  weapons  aboard  aircraft 
was  enacted  into  law  during  the  93rd  Con- 
gre.ss  I  Public  Law  93-366).  Therefore,  a  fel- 
ony offense  for  carrying  weapons  aboard  air- 
craft is  not  included  under  Title  II  of  the 
preser.t  legisiatloi:. 

Since  S.  872  was  :ntroduced  during  the 
93:d  Congress,  numerous  misdemeanor  of- 
fenses for  carrying  or  attempting  to  carry 
weapons  aboard  aircraft  have  proven  very 
difficult  to  successfully  pro^ecvite  because  of 
the  extenuating  circumstances  surrounding 
the  commission  of  those  offenses.  Due  to  the 
reluctance  of  prosecutors  to  prosecute  these 
offen-es  and  the  reluctance  of  courts  to  con- 
vict for  tliese  offenses.  Title  II  of  the  present 
legislation  proposes  an  alternate  violation 
of  carrying,  or  attempting  to  carry,  a  weapon 
aiioard  an  aircraft  punishable  by  a  civil 
penalty 

The  Department  of  Justice  believes  that 
enactme:.t  of  the  Aircraft  Piracy  Amend- 
ments contained  in  Title  II  will  substantially 
assist  law  eniorcement  authorities  in  deal- 
ing with  offenses  related  to  the  air  piracy 
and  terrorism  problems.  The  enactment  of 
the  civil  penally  provisions  included  as  sec- 
tion 2U1  of  Title  II  will  enhance  prosecutive 
efforts  In  an  area  where  criminal  sanctions 
were  not  deemed  appropriate. 

In  view  of  the  above  considerations,  the 
Department  of  Justice  urges  the  early  pas- 
sage of  this  proposed  legislation.  The  In- 
crea.sed  problem  of  terrorism  directed  at  alr- 
cra.'t  and  aircraft  facilities  throughout  the 
world  demands  early  action  upon  legislation 
implementing  the  Montreal  Convention  as 
proposed  In    Title  I. 

While  an  abatement  of  the  aircraft  hijack- 
ing threat  In  the  United  States  has  resulted 
from  the  preboarding  security  efforts  at  our 
nation's  airports,  we  believe  that  the  amend- 
ments to  our  air  piracy  statutes  contained 
In  Title  II  are  necessary  for  our  government 
to  have  all  available  tools  at  Its  disposal  to 
counter  any  renewed  efforts  to  Interfere  with 
aircraft  safety.  I  therefore  urge  the  early 
consideration  and  adoption  of  this  proposed 
legislation. 

The  Office  of  Management  and  Budget  has 
advised  that  enactment  of  this  legislation  Is 
consistent  with  the  Administration's  objec- 
tives. 

Sincerely, 


Attorney  General. 


Section-bt-Section  Analysis 
The  first  section  of  the  proposed  legisla- 
tion adds  to  18  U.S.C.  I  31  the  definitions 
of  "In  flight"  and  "In  service."  These  defini- 
tions are  necessary  because  the  terms  are 
used  In  18  U.S.C.  I  32  sb  amended  herein. 

Section  102  amends  18  U.S.C.  i  32,  "De- 
struction of  aircraft  or  facilities",  tn  order  to 
fully  comply  with  Article  5,  section  1(a)  of 
the  Montreal  Convention  which  requires 
that  each  signatory  establish  Jurisdiction 
over  the  Article  1  offenses  when  they  are 
committed  In  the  territory  of  that  state.  To  a 
large  extent  domestic  law  already  covers 
the  offenses  of  Article  1,  but  several  signifi- 
cant gaps  exist  which  require  amendments 
to  section  32.  (It  should  also  be  noted  that 
the  opportunity  was  taken  to  make  the  sec- 


tion more  clear  and  concise.  In  this  regard, 
it  was  not  Intended  m  any  way  to  limit  or 
lessen  the  scope  of  the  proposed  statuve  as 
compared  to  tbat  of  the  current  law  > 

The  first  paragraph  of  Section  102  of  the 
proposed  legislation  essentially  Incorporates 
the  first  paragraph  of  the  current  18  U£.C. 
5  32   as   well    as   portions   of   the   third   and 
fourth    paragraphs    of    the    current    statute 
Insofar  as  the  latter  two  paragraphs  relate 
respectively  to  willfully  placing  a  destructive 
substance   in.  upon,  or  m  the  proxia^.ity  of 
any    aircraft,    or    willfully    setting    fire    to, 
damaging,    destroying,    disabling    or    Inter- 
fering with  the  operation  of  an  air  naviga- 
tion  facility.   However,    it   should    be   noted 
tlaat   the    provisions   which    are    being    sub- 
stituted for  portions  of  the  third  and  fotirth 
paragraphs  of  the  current  law  do  not  con- 
tain   the    requirement    tbat    the    proscribed 
acts  be  committed  with  the  Intent  to  damage 
or    disable   the    aircraft.    Bather,    the    sub- 
stituted   provisions    only    require    that    the 
placing  of  the  destructive  substance  be  like'.y 
to  damage  or  destroy  any  such  aircraft,  or 
any   part.   etc..   or   that    the    setting    fire    tn. 
damaging,    destroying    or    disabling    of    any 
navigation  facility  be  of  such  a  nature  that 
it   Is   likely   t--   endanger   the   safety   of   any 
such  aircraft  In  flight.  The  emission  of  the 
above-mentioned    element    of    proof    in    the 
substUuted  prr-visions  was  necessary  to  avoid 
a   requirement    of   proof   for   those   offenses 
which  would  be  greater  than  that  required 
by    the    Montreal    Convention.    The    phrase 
"any  part  or  other  material  used  or  intenc'  -1 
to  be  used  In  connection  with  the  operation 
of  such   aircraft"   Is   meant   to  include   the 
various   parts   of  an   aircraft   and   any   ma- 
terial     Including      liquids      and      lubricants 
which   might  be  damaged  by  a  destructive 
substance.  These  materials  are  Indlrtdually 
listed  in   the  current  statute. 

The  second  paracraph  of  Section  102  es- 
sentially Incorporates  the  second,  third  and 
fourth  paragraphs  of  the  current  section  32 
except  for  the  provisions  mentioned  In  the 
first  paragraph  of  Section  102,  The  phrase 
listing  all  of  the  various  type-;  cf  property 
Including  "other  material  used,  or  Intended 
to  be  used  In  connection  w^th  the  operation, 
maintenance  or  loading  or  unloading  or 
storage  of  any  such  aircraft  .  .  ."  Is  meant  to 
Include  all  of  the  various  t>-pes  of  property 
and  material  which  are  Individually  listed  '.  . 
the   current  statute. 

The  third  paragraph  of  Section  102  re- 
places paragraph  2  of  the  current  section  32 
by  adding  passengers  to  the  protected  cate- 
gory of  persons  as  required  by  Article  1, 
section  1(a)  of  the  Montreal  Convention. 
Since  the  conduct  proscribed  by  this  para- 
graph could  likely  endanger  the  safety  of  the 
aircraft  at  times  prior  to  and  after  the  time 
that  such  aircraft  Is  in  flight,  the  Jurisdic- 
tional base  has  been  extended  to  cover  not 
only  those  times  when  the  aircraft  Is  !n 
flight,  but  also  the  period  of  time  while  the 
aircraft  Is  In  serrl-^e  Although  parapraph  5 
of  the  current  18  U.S  C  5  32  requires  that 
the  conduct  be  accompanied  with  an  Intent 
to  damage,  destroy,  disable,  or  wreck  any 
such  aircraft,  the  substituted  paragraph 
oralts  this  element  of  proof  because  It  would 
establish  an  offense  requiring  proof  exceed- 
ing the  requirements  of  the  offense  estab- 
lished by  the  Convention. 

The  fourth  paragraph  of  projjosed  Sec- 
tion 102  of  this  bin  has  been  added  to  meet 
the  requirements  of  Article  1.  section  1(e) 
of  the  Convention.  Currently,  the  only  statu- 
tory provisions  covering  false  Information 
are  18  U.S.C.  5  85  (a)  and  (b1  with  regard 
to  bomb  hoaxes  and  49  U.S.C.  {I472(m)  with 
regard  to  hijacking  hoaxes.  However,  neither 
of  these  provisions  has  a  requirement  of  en- 
dangering the  safety  of  an  aircraft  while  In 
flight  as  does  Article  1.  section  1(e)  of  the 
Convention,  That  Is,  our  current  statutory 
language  Is  broader  than  that  of  the  Conven- 
tion and  could  stand  on  Its  own  In  meeting 
the  CJonventlon's  requirements.  However,  It 
was  felt  that  to  fully  Implement  the  Con- 
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ventlon  this  Oovernment  should  establish 
more  severe  sanctlooB  for  Imparting  false  In- 
formation when  such  Imparting  endangerB 
the  safety  of  the  aircraft.  Currently,  18  U.S.C. 
J  35(b)  and  49  U.S.C.  J1472(m)(2)  carry 
maximum  Jail  terms  of  five  years  and  fines  of 
$5000,  but  do  not  require  a  showing  of  en- 
dangering the  safety  of  the  aircraft.  Where 
this  additional  element  is  presei.t.  we  believe 
It  necessary  to  make  the  penalty  associated 
with  the  activity  m.ore  severe,  which  has  been 
done  by  Increasing  the  sanctions  for  such 
activities  to  a  maximum  of  twenty  years'  Im- 
prisonment and  a  $10,000  flue. 

The  fifth  paragraph  of  Section  102  of  this 
legislation  Is  taken  directly  from  the  sixth 
paragraph  of  current  18  U.S.C.  i  32.  The 
penalties  for  violations  of  the  amended 
statute  are  the  same  as  those  provided  in 
the  current  law. 

Section  103  of  the  proposed  leglBlatlon  adds 
a  new  section  32A  to  Title  18  of  the  United 
States  Code,  and  Is  deslgi^ed  to  Implement 
Article  5.  section  1(c).  In  part,  and  Article  5. 
section  2.  Article  5,  section  1(c)  requires 
each  contracting  state  to  establish  Jurisdic- 
tion over  the  offenses  of  Article  I  "when  the 
aircraft  on  board  which  the  offense  Is  com- 
mitted lands  In  Its  territory  with  the  alleged 
offender  still  on  board."  Article  B.  section  3 
requires  each  contracting  state  to  establish 
Jurisdiction  over  the  offenses  listed  in  Ar- 
ticle 1.  sections  1  (a),  (b)  and  (c).  and  In 
Article  1.  section  2  Insofar  as  that  section 
relates  to  offenses  llotsd  In  sections  1  (a) .  (b) 
and  (c).  "where  the  alleged  offender  Is  pres- 
ent In  [the  State  s I  territory  and  jthe  State) 
does  not  extradite.  .  ."  Normally,  of  course. 
the  United  States  would  lack  jurisdiction  to 
try  such  individuals. 

Jurisdiction  Is  established  In  subaec- 
tlon  (a)  of  section  32A  over  anyone  who  com- 
mits one  of  the  offenses  listed  In  subsec- 
tion (b)  on  or  against  an  aircraft  re^'tslered 
outside  of  the  United  States  and  Is  after- 
wards found  m  thlB  country. 

Subsections  (b)  (1).  (2)  and  (3)  of  sec- 
tion 32A  enumerate  the  oHensee  of  Article  1, 
section  1  (a),  (b,  and  (c)  as  required  by 
Article  5.  section  2.  (It  should  be  noted  that 
Article  5.  section  2  of  the  Convention  does  not 
require  that  the  offense  of  sections  1  (d)  and 
1(e)  of  Article  1  bo  covered,  so  the  obliga- 
tions of  Article  5.  section  1(c)  are  met  In  the 
new  section  only  to  the  extent  of  covering 
the  ofTen-ses  of  Article  1.  section  1  (a),  (b) 
and  (c).  The  offenses  of  Article  1.  sections  1 
(d)  and  (e)  are  covered  for  the  purposes  of 
Article  5.  section  1(c)  In  Section  104  of  the 
bill,  which  amends  the  special  aircraft  Jur- 
isdiction of  the  United  States  Subsec- 
tion (b)  (4)  covering  attempts  to  commit  the 
proscribed  acts,  and  also  covering  accom- 
plices of  those  who  attempt  to  commit  these 
acts.  Is  also  required  by  Article  5.  para- 
graph 2  of  the  Convention. 

Section  104  of  the  legislation  Implements 
Article  5.  section  1(c).  to  the  extent  that 
It  Is  not  Implemented  In  the  new  section  32A 
dLscu-ssed  above.  This  Is  accomplished  by  an 
amendment  to  the  definition  of  "special  air- 
craft Jurisdiction"  as  set  forth  In  section 
101  (32)  of  the  Federal  Aviation  Act  of  1958 
by  adding  the  new  subsection  (d)(lll). 

Section  105  of  the  legislation  adds  a  new 
subsection  to  section  902(k)  of  the  Federal 
Aviation  Act  of  1958  49  UBC.  {  1473(k).  It 
makp.s  punishable  the  offenses  of  18  UJS.C. 
i  32  In  situations  where  they  are  committed 
aboard  an  aircraft  in  the  special  aircraft 
Jurisdiction  of  the  United  Stales 

Section  106  of  Title  I  adds  a  new  section 
to  chapter  2  of  Title  18.  United  States  Code. 
This  new  addition  to  chapter  2  prohibits 
the  conveyance  of  threats  to  destroy,  damage. 
ur  dl.sable  aircraft  or  related  facilities  by 
creaflnq  a  felony  offense  where  the  threat- 
ening words  or  actions  are  delivered  with  an 
apparent  w'.'.l  and  determination  to  perform 
any  action  condemned  by  I  32.  Prior  to  this 
profKJsal.  only  the  conveyance  of  false  Infor- 


mation regarding  attempto  violative  of  I  32 
was  proscribed.  Thus,  the  amendment  cor- 
rects a  serious  lapse  In  our  present  law  by 
Including  within  the  prosecutorial  sphere 
such  conduct  or  words  which  lack  the  com- 
panion overt  act  to  constitute  a  punishable 
attempt  but  nevertheless  are  menacUig  and 
disruptive.  Because  of  the  serious  nature  of 
such  conduct,  the  maximum  penalty  Is  five 
years  Imprisonment  and  a  $6,000  fine. 

The  first  paragraph  of  Section  201.  Title 
n  amends  49  UjB C  1471  by  adding  a  pro- 
scription enforceable  by  a  civil  penalty 
against  the  conveyance  of  false  Information 
when  such  Information  la  known  to  be  false 
regarding  any  attempt  to  commit  a  viola- 
tion of  49  U.S.C.  1472  (l).  (J),  (k).  or  (1). 
This  additional  subsection  (c)  rc-^tatcs  the 
language  found  currently  In  49  U.8.C.  1473 
(m)  (1)  and  provides  for  a  maximum  fine  of 
$1,000  to  be  recoverable  In  a  civil  action. 
Prior  to  the  proposed  new  subsection  only 
a  misdemeanor  offense  existed  for  the  hoax 
or  conveyance  in  Jest  of  false  Information 
regarding  aircraft  hijacking  offenses  Past 
attempts  at  prosecution  have  encountered  a 
reluctance  either  by  prosecutors  themselves 
or  the  courts  to  process  those  offenses  for 
criminal  penalties  where  such  offenses  are 
attributed  to  annoyance,  fatigue  or  poor 
attempts  at  humor  by  a  passenger  Never- 
thele8.s  the  disruption  and  suspicion  engend- 
ered by  such  poor  Judgment  remarks  ne- 
cessitates a  deterrent  effort  It  Is  anticipated 
that  the  proposed  civil  penalty  attuned  to 
these  fact  situations  wUl  provide  a  consid- 
erably more  appropriate  vehicle  to  assure 
enforcement  of  violations  In  this  area. 

The  second  paragraph  of  Section  201  of 
Title  II  amends  49  U.S.C.  1471  by  addition. 
The  proposal  authorizes  a  maximum  fine  of 
$1,000  recoverable  In  a  civil  action  where  any 
unauthorized  person  attempts  to  board  or 
boards  an  aircraft  while  carrying  a  con- 
cealed deadly  or  dangerous  weapon.  However, 
this  proposed  proscription  does  not  extend 
to  the  placement  or  attempted  placement  of 
explosive  devices  aboard  aircraft  as  prohib- 
ited by  Itfl  current  misdemeanor  counter- 
part 49  use.  1472(1).  The  new  subsection 
allows  for  the  sanction  of  conduct  which, 
under  certain  extenuating  circumstances, 
would  not  warrant  criminal  prosecution  but 
should,  nevertheless,  warrant  a  civil  action 
for  civil  penalty  The  legislation  particularly 
responds  to  unique  problems  arising  from 
the  boarding  area  discovery  of  weapons  by 
providing  an  alternative  to  criminal  prose- 
cution. Both  the  prosecutor  and  the  defend- 
ant are  benefited  by  this  expansion  of  the 
law  which  refines  the  penalty  to  sulUbly 
comprehend  a  broad  range  of  dUruptlve  con- 
duct In  Its  varying  degrees  of  seriousness. 
As  dlscus.sed  In  the  preceding  paragraph, 
where  criminal  prosecution  Ls  not  deemed 
appropriate  due  to  the  otherwise  excellent 
reputation  of  the  defendant  or  the  existence 
of  extenuating  facte,  the  application  of  a 
civil  penalty  still  offers  an  effective  measure 
to  deter  such  conduct. 

Section  202  of  Title  n  wotiJd  amend  28 
U.S.C.  1395(a)  by  expanding  the  venue  of 
proceedings  brought  to  enforce  the  clvU  pen- 
alties contemplated  In  18  USC  35(a>,  and 
sections  901  (c)  and  (d>  of  the  Federal  Avia- 
tion Act  of  1968.  The  additional  wording  con- 
tained In  the  proposal  would  allr>w  pro'esa 
against  any  defendant  or  wltne«.«  U'  be  served 
In  any  Judicial  district  of  the  United  States 
upon  an  ex  parte  order  for  good  caust«  shown 
Thus,  civil  proceedings  may  be  instituted 
not  only  at  the  place  of  residence  of  the  de- 
fendant— «fl  presently  authorized  vinder  exist- 
ing law — but  also  at  the  p!at-e  where  the 
violation  provl  ling  the  basis  for  such  pro- 
ceedings occurred. 

The  first  paragraph  of  Section  203  of  Title 
TT  amends  4P  USC.  1472(m)  by  replacing 
the  niL-vleniearior  offen.se  of  conveyance  of 
false  Information  ooncernlng  air  piracy  and 
other  related  offenses  with  the  offense  of  will- 


ful and  malicious  conveyance  of  false  infor- 
mation concerning  such  offenses  as  present- 
ly set  forth  in  49  U.S.C.  1472(m)i2).  This 
proposed  amendment  retains  the  felony  hi- 
jack hoax  offenses  as  described  above  while 
removing  from  the  ambit  of  criminal  prose- 
cution the  type  of  conduct  once  encompassed 
by  the  misdemeanor  hijack  hoax  provision. 
In  this  regard,  the  conduct  envisioned  In  the 
eliminated  section  would  be  subject  to  a  clvU 
penalty  as  discussed  In  the  analysis  of  Sec- 
tion 201(a)  of  Title  II. 

The  second  paragraph  of  Section  203.  Title 
n,  amends  49  U.S.C.  1472(m)  by  additionally 
prohibiting  the  conveyance  of  threats  to  per- 
form any  action  violative  of  the  felony  pro- 
visions of  subsections  (1),  (J),  or  (1)  of  the 
section.  The  creation  of  a  felony  offense  re- 
garding threats  expands  the  scope  of  49 
U.S.C.  1472  to  encompass  a  type  of  criminal 
conduct  which  was  previously  omitted  from 
the  purview  of  current  legislation.  The  na- 
ture of  the  proof  necessary  to  show  the  of- 
fense Is  such  which  requires  the  existence  of 
an  apparent  determination  or  will  to  carry 
the  threat  Into  execution  where  the  words 
are  not  accompanied  with  the  overt  actions 
or  circumstances  necessary  to  constitute  a 
punishable  attempt. 

The  third  paragraph  of  Section  203  amends 
the  table  of  contents  pertaining  to  chapter 
20  of  Title  49  U.S.C,  section  1472(m)  by  re- 
designating "(m)  False  Information  '  to  read 
"False  itLformatlon  and  threat-s  " 

Section  204  of  TlUe  II  amends  49  V£.C 
1473(b)  (1)  by  Inserting  certain  exclusionary 
words  to  remove  the  collection  of  any  civil 
penalUes  Imposed  under  section  901  (o  and 
(d)  of  the  Federal  Aviation  Act  of  1958.  from 
conformance  with  the  procedures  utilized 
In  civil  suits  In  admiralty  The  proposed 
amendment  allows  a  greater  flerlblllty  In 
the  prosecution  of  these  civil  violations  and 
the  collection  of  Judgments  therefrom  In 
effect,  the  venue  provision  for  cone.-tlon  pro- 
ceedings Is  expanded  In  con.sonance  with  the 
broadened  scope  of  enforcement  of  the  leg- 
Ulatlon  to  ensure  that  all  actions  related  to 
sections  901  (c)  and  (d)  are  swiftly  processed 
at  the  location  most  conducive  to  the  ef- 
ficient and  economical  handling  of  the  case. 
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Bv  Mr.  SPARKMAN  (by  request) : 

S.  3454.  A  bin  to  provide  for  amend- 
ment of  the  Bretton  Woods  Agreements 
Act.  and  for  other  purposes.  Referred, 
by  unanimous  consent,  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Foreign  Relations;  and.  if  and 
when  reported,  to  the  Committee  on 
Banking,  Hoasing  and  Urban  Affairs  for 
not  to  exceed  30  days 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  by 
request  I  introduce  for  appropriate  ref- 
erence a  bill  to  provide  for  amendment 
of  the  Bretton  Woods  Agreements  Act. 
and  for  other  purposes. 

Tlie  bill  ha.?  iiecn  requested  by  the 
Department  of  the  Treasury  and  I  am 
Introducinp  it  in  order  thnt  there  may  be 
a  specmc  bUl  to  which  Members  of  the 
Senate  and  the  public  may  direct  their 
attention  and  comments 

I  reserve  my  right  to  support  or  oppose 
tills  bill.  a.<;  well  as  anv  suRpest^  amend- 
ments to  it,  when  It  l,s  considered  by  tiie 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  bill, 
.'i  sectional  analysis  and  a  comparative 
tvpe  .showing  rhnnses  which  would  be 
marie  be  j)nnt^d  in  the  Record  at  this 
ix>int,  t<_igether  wlUi  the  letter  from  the 
Secretary-  of  the  Treasur>-  to  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  Senate  dated  May  11.  19jB 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
'.va.s  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
H.-^  follows: 


S.  3454 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Hotise  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
/imer-.ca  in  Congress  assembled,  That  the 
Breiton  Woods  Agreements  Act  (22  U.S.C. 
286-286K-2)  Is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following  new  sections: 

"Sec.  24.  The  United  States  Governor  of 
the  Fund  Ls  authorized  to  accept  the  amend- 
ments to  the  Articles  of  Agreement  of  trr 
Fund  approved  In  resolution  No.  31-4  of 
the  Board  of  CJovernors  of  the  Fund 

"Sec.  25.  The  United  States  Governor  of 
the  Fund  Is  authorised  to  consent  to  an  In- 
crease m  the  quota  of  the  United  States  in 
the  Fund  equivalent  to  1,705  million  Special 
DrawUig  Rights." 

Sec  2.  The  first  sentence  of  section  6  of 
the  Bretton  Woods  Agreements  Act  (22  U.S  C. 
286c t   Is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"Unless  Congress  by   law   authorizes  such 
action,  neither  the  President  nor  any  person 
or  agency  shall  un  behalf  of  the  United  States 
(a)  request  or  consent  to  any  change  In  the 
quoU  of  the  United  States  under  article  III. 
section  2(ai.  of  the  Articles  of  Agreement  of 
the  Fund:    (b)    propose  a  par  value  for  the 
United  States  dollar  under   paragraph   2  or 
paragraph  10  of  Schedule  C  of  the  Article  of 
Agreement   of    the   Fund;    (o    propose   any 
change  In  the  par  valvie  of  the  United  States 
dollar  under  paragraph  6  of  Schedule  C  of 
the  Articles  of  Agreement  of  the  F\ind,  or  ap- 
prove any  general  change  In  par  valties  under 
paragraph  11  of  Schedule  C;  (d)  subscribe  to 
additional   Fhares  of  stock   under  article  II. 
section  3,  of  the  Articles  of  Agreement  of  the 
Bank:     (el     accept    any    amendment    under 
article  XXVTI  of  the  Article  of  Agreement  of 
the  Ftmd  or  article  Vin  of  the   Articles  of 
AtTeemei.t  of  the  Bank:   (f )  make  .any  loan  to 
the  Fund  or  the  Bank  " 

8rc  3  The  Special  Drawing  Rights  Act 
(22  U  S  C  28en-r)  Is  amended  by  : 

1 1 1  deleting  "article  XXTV"  In  section  3(a) 
and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "article  XVIII"; 
2 1  deleting  "article  XX\T,  article  XXX. 
and  artlrie  XXXI"  in  section  9(bl.  wherever 
;;  Rpjears  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "ar- 
tlr'.p  XX    article  XXTV.  and  article  XXV"; 

:r    flPlPtlnp   "article    XXT\'"   In   section   6 

sr.d  ln:<<TtlnK  In  Ueti  thereof  "article  XVIU"; 

(4)  deleting  "article  XXVTKbr'  in  section 

7  and  m-^ertlng  In  lieu  thereof  "article  XXI 

(bi" 

Sec  4  Section  2  of  the  Par  Value  Modifica- 
tion Act   (31  U.SC    449)    Is  hereby  repealed. 
Sec   5.  Section  14(c)    of  the  Gold  Reserve 
Act  of  1934   (31   UBC    405b)    Is  amended   to 
read  as  follows : 

"TTie  .Secretary  of  the  Treasury  Is  author- 
Ired  to  Issue  gold  certificates  In  .such  form 
and  In  such  denominations  as  he  may  deter- 
mine, against  any  gold  held  bv  the  United 
SUtes  Treasury.  The  amount  of  gold  certifi- 
cate? Issued  and  outstanding  shall  at  no  time 
exceed  the  value,  at  the  legal  standard  pro- 
vided In  section  2  of  the  Par  Value  Mod- 
ification Act  (31  use  449^  on  the  date  of 
enactment  of  this  amendment,  of  the  gold 
so  held  against  gold  certlflcate.s  " 

Sec  6  The  amendments  made  by  sections 
2,  3.  and  4.  of  this  Act  shall  become  effec- 
tive upon  entry  Into  force  of  the  amend- 
ments to  the  Articles  of  Agreement  of  the 
International  Monetary  Ptind  approved  In 
resolution  no.  31-4  of  the  Board  of  Governors 
of  the  Fund. 

Secretary  of  the  Treasitrt. 
Washington,  DC  .  May  11, 1976. 
Hon.  Nelson  A  Rockefeller, 
President  of  the  Senate. 
Washington.  D.C. 

Deah  Mr.  President:  There  Is  transmitted 
herewith  a  draft  bill  "To  provide  for  amend- 
ment of  the  Bretton  Woods  Agreements  Act, 
and  for  other  purposes."  together  with  a 
comparative  type  showing  the  changes  that 
would  be  made  In  existing  law  by  the  bill. 
The  major  provisions  of  the  proposed  leg- 
islation would  authorize  United  States  ac- 


ceptance of  fundamental  changes  In  the 
Articles  of  Agreement  of  the  International 
Monetary  Fund  as  well  as  United  States  con- 
sent to  an  Increase  equivalent  to  1.705  mil- 
lion special  drawing  rights  (SDR)  In  the  U.S. 
quota  In  the  Fund.  This  legislation  Is  neces- 
sary because  Section  5  of  the  Bretton  Woods 
Agreements  Act  provides  that  Congressional 
authorization  must  be  obtained  for  any  per- 
son on  behalf  of  the  United  States  to  accept 
any  amendment  of  the  Articles  of  Agreement 
of  the  Fund  and  t-o  consent  to  any  change  In 
the  quota  of  the  United  States  In  the  Fund. 
The  amendment  of  the  Fund  Articles  of 
Agreement  represents  the  first  general  revi- 
sion of  International  monetary  arrangements 
since  the  ba.slc  framework  for  the  post-war 
economic  system  was  established  at  the  1P44 
Bretton  Woods  Conference  The  proposals 
combine  longer  term  structural  reforms  with 
measures  to  increase  the  resources  of  the 
IMF  and  to  modemlTC  Its  operations. 

The  Fund  Articles  of  Agreement  constitute 
the  formal  rules  of  the  international  mone- 
tary system  The  Fund  has  playeC  a  vl'al  role 
in  promoting  a  vibrant,  open  and  cooperative 
international   economy  In  the  post-war  pe- 
riod The  Fund's  financial  resources  are  avail- 
able for  loans  to  support  members"  efforte  to 
correct  temporary  balance  of  payments  prob- 
lems without  recourse  to  measures  destruc- 
tive of  national  or  international  prosperity. 
Circumstances  have  changed  greatly  since 
the  Bretton  Woods  agreement  was  concluded 
in  1944   In  nrder  for  the  Fund  to  continue  to 
contribute  to  International  economic  growth. 
prosperity  and   stability.   Important  changes 
are  needed  to  bring  its  rules  Into  line  with 
contemporary  needs  and  to  provide  a  more 
adaptable   framework   for   the   future   evolu- 
tion of  the   InKrnatlonal   monetary   system. 
In   parallel,   an   Increase   In   the  Fund's  re- 
sources  is   needed    to   enable   It   to   perform 
its  function  as   the  central  multilateral  In- 
stitution for  the  provision  of  temporary  bal- 
ance of  payments  financing  to  Its  members. 
The  proposed  amendment  to  the  IMF  Ar- 
ticles of  Agreement  changes  certain  basic  pro- 
visions   relating    to    the    operations    of    the 
monetarv  system-  particularly  those  relating 
to  exchange  rates  and  gold.  The  present  IMF 
Articles  of  Agreement  prescribe  a  system  of 
par  values  supported  by  convertibility  of  cur- 
rencies   into    gold     Experience    has    demon- 
strated   forcefully    that    the    system    of    par 
values  in  effect  until  1971  did  not  bring  about 
the  necessary  adjustments  In  countries'  bal- 
ance of  payments  positions  and  that  gold  is 
an    uiistiltable    basis    for    the    International 
monetary    system.    Ultimately,    accumulated 
payments  Imbalances  and  distortions  In  the 
world  economy  caused  by  the  rigidities  of  the 
par  value-gold  convertibility  system  led   to 
the  collapse  of  that  system. 

With  the  dollar  at  the  center  of  that  sys- 
tem, the  costs  for  the  United  States— In  fi- 
r.ancial  resources  and  In  real  terms — of 
maintaining  the  system  became  excessive  and 
insupportable  In  August  1971.  the  United 
States  acted  to  re-order  its  international 
economic  policies  and  to  Initiate  the  process 
of  negotiating  basic  reforms  of  the  interna- 
tional monetary  system.  The  legislative  pro- 
posals transmitted  herewith  represent  the 
culmination  of  those  negotiations  and  the 
achievement  of  basic  policy  objectives  pur- 
sued by  the  United  States  throughout  the 
negotiations. 

Under  the  proposed  amendment  to  the  Ar- 
ticles of  Agreement,  the  exchange  rate  pro- 
visions would  focus  on  achieving  the  under- 
lying economic  stability  that  Is  the  prereq- 
uisite for  exchange  rate  stability,  and  not 
on  action  to  manage  or  fix  exchange  rates 
The  United  States  would  not  be  required  or 
expected  to  maintain  a  rate  for  Its  currency 
which  Is  out  of  line  with  competitive  reality 
and  which  costs  Jobs  and  growth.  Specifical- 
ly, the  United  States  would  not  be  required 
at  any  time  to  establish  and  n.u'ntain  a  par 
value  for  the  dollar.  Accordingly,  the  pro- 
posed legislation  v^ould  repeal  the  present  par 


value  of  the  dollar,  and  would  retain  that 
legal  standard  for  the  dollar  solely  with  re- 
spect to  the  Issuance  of  gold  certificates. 
Prior  Congressional  approval  would  be  re- 
quired by  the  bill  to  authorize  any  future 
establishment  of  a  par  value  for  the  dollar 
in  the  International  Monetary  Fund,  and  to 
authorize  any  change  In  a  par  value  for  the 
dollar  if  one  were  established. 

The  new  provisions  of  the  IMF  Articles 
of  Agreement  also  promote  the  process  of 
phasing  gold  out  of  the  system — by  abolish- 
ing the  official  price  of  gold  and  gold  s  role 
as  coirjnon  denominator  of  the  sytem,  by 
eliminating  all  requirements  to  use  gold  In 
transactions  with  the  Fund,  and  by  prortd- 
iag  specific  authority  for  future  disposal  of 
the  Pound's  gold  holdings.  Gold  w;ll  no  longer 
have  a  p.:^sltlon  at  the  center  of  the  Interna- 
tiouEJ  monetary  system  and  will  have  no 
es.sentlal  monetary  function  in  th»>  Fund 
Concomitantly  with  the  reduction  In  the 
monetary  role  of  gold,  steps  are  proposed  to 
relax  certain  rules  governing  the  use  of  the 
SDR,  to  ma>:e  it  a  more  usable  asset. 

Other  Important  Improvements  1:.  the  op- 
erational aspects  of  the  IMF  are  proposed, 
which — along  with  the  fundamental  changes 
and  in  conjunction  with  the  Increase  In 
members'  quotas — will  assure  the  renewed 
vitality  and  effective  functioning  of  the  In- 
ternational Monetary  Fund  and  will  assure 
Its  ability  to  adapt  to  future  needs. 

These  "changes  are  in  the  interest  of  the 
United  States  and  of  the  entire  IMF  member- 
ship. The  proposed  amendment  and  increase 
in  the  United  States  quota  In  the  Fund  have 
received  the  strong  endorsement  of  the  Na- 
tional Advisory  Council  on  International 
Monetary  and  Financial  Policies,  which  has 
Issued  a  Special  Report  on  these  matters, 
transmitted  to  you  and  to  the  Speaker  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  on  April  9  I  urge 
the  Congress  to  consider  these  proposals 
promptly  and  favorably 

It  will  be  appreciated  :f  you  will  lay  the 
enclosed  draft  bill  before  the  Senate  An 
identical  draft  bill  has  been  transmitted  to 
the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives. 
Tlie  Office  of  Management  and  Budget  ad- 
vises that  there  Is  no  objection  to  the  presen- 
tation of  this  legislation  for  the  considera- 
tion of  the  Congress  and  that  Its  enactment 
would  be  In  accord  with  the  President's 
program. 

Sincerely  yours, 

William   E.   Simon. 


SEC 


Sectional   Analtsis 

AMENDMENT     OF    THE     BRETTON     WOODS 
AGREEMENTS     ACT 

Two  basic  purposes  of  the  proposed  bill 
are  to  authorize  U.S  acceptance  of  a  compre- 
hensive set  of  amendments  to  the  Articles  of 
Agreement  of  the  International  Monetary 
Fund  and  to  authorize  U.S,  consent  t«  an 
Increase  In  the  United  States  quota  in  the 
Fund.  The  first  section  of  the  proposed  bill 
provides  for  the  necessary  amendment  of  the 
Bretton  Woods  Agreement,-;  Act  for  these  two 
purposes. 

The  proposed  bill  woulri  add  a  new  Section 
24  to  the  Bretton  Woods  Agreements  Act 
which  would  specifically  authorize  the  U.S. 
Governor  of  the  F^jnd  to  accept  the  amend- 
ments of  the  IMF  Articles  recently  approved 
bv  the  Board  of  Governors  of  the  F^jnd  in 
resolution  No.  31-4  The  amendments  are 
the  culmination  of  over  four  years  of  nego- 
tiations and  generally  concern  m.eir.ber^:'  ex- 
change arrangements:  reduction  In  the  role 
of  gold  in  the  International  monetary  svs- 
tem:  changes  in  the  characteristics  and  uses 
of  the  special  drawing  right:  and  simplifica- 
tion and  modernization  of  the  Fund's  finan- 
cial operations  and  tran-sactlons. 

The  proposed  bill  would  also  add  a  new 
Section  25  to  the  Bretton  Woods  .Agreement,^ 
Act.  authorizing  the  U.S,  Governor  of  the 
Fund  to  consent  to  an  Increase  of  SDR  1,705 
mllUon  In  the  quota  of  the  United  States. 
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The  quotw  Increase  for  the  U.S.  Is  part  of  an 
overall  Increase  In  quotas  In  the  IMP  by  ?3.6 
per  cent,  resulting  from  the  Fund's  sixth 
general  review  of  quotas 

Appropriations  were  sought  to  meet  pay- 
ments to  the  IMF  on  Increases  In  the  US. 
s'.ib.scrlptlon  In  earlier  years.  Prior  to  1968, 
subscription  payments  to  the  IMF  were 
treated  as  budget  expenditures  In  the  same 
manner  as  capital  subscriptions  to  other 
International  Institutions,  loans  to  private 
entitles,  and  purchases  of  fixed  assets.  Con- 
sequently, payment.s  to  the  IMF  were  subject 
to   the   regular   appropriations   process. 

In  1968  this  outlay  treatment  was  changed 
based  on  recommendations  by  the  Presi- 
dent's Commission  on  Budget  Concepts.  The 
Commission  viewed  U.S.  payments  to  the 
IMF  not  as  Investment  outlays  but  as  de- 
posits with  a  bank.  The  IMF  Ls  a  depositary 
In  which  Treasury  funds  are  kept  subject  to 
withdrawal  under  the  terms  of  the  IMP 
Articles  of  Agreement.  Therefore,  a  payment 
to  the  IMP  of  the  propo.sed  Increase  In  the 
US  quota  Is  not  an  outlay  but  an  exchange 
of  monetary  assets — one  monetary  asset 
(dollars)  decreases,  and  another  (the  US. 
account  with  the  IMP)  Increases  simulta- 
neously. 

Nor  does  payment  by  the  United  States  on 
Its  maintenance  of  value  obligations  in  the 
IMF  re.suU  In  a  budgetary  outlay.  Accord- 
ingly, on  the  basis  of  this  budgetary  concept, 
no  appropriation  was  provided  to  meet  the 
US  maintenance  .>f  value  obligations  to  the 
IMF  which  resulted  from  the  reduction  In 
the  SDR  value  of  the  dollar  during  the  IMF 
ascal  year  ending  April  30.  1976.  Similarly 
maintenance  of  value  payments  by  the  IMF 
to  the  United  States  arising  from  an  appre- 
ciation of  the  dollar  as  against  the  Special 
Drawing  Right  (SDR),  In  which  members" 
quotas  are  denominated,  also  hr.ve  been 
treated  as  an  exchange  of  monetary  assets. 

Just  as  U.S.  payments  to  meet  Its  maln- 
ten.ince  of  value  obligations  to  the  IMP  are 
treated  as  an  exchange  of  monetary  assets 
and  do  not  require  an  appropriation,  so  the 
payment  of  the  increase  In  the  U.S.  quota 
in  the  IMF  will  not  require  an  appropriation, 
and  none  is  authorized  by  the  proposed  bill. 

SEC.    2.    CONSEQTTENTIAL    AMENDMKNT    OF   SBC.    8 
OP    THE    BRBTTON    WOODS    AGREEMKNTS    ACT 

ThL^  section  of  the  proposed  bill  would 
amend  Section  5  of  the  Bretton  Woods  Agree- 
ments Act  to  take  account  of  several  pro- 
posed amendments  to  the  IMF  Articles  of 
A^:reement. 

Section  5(a).  The  Fund  Articles  of  Agree- 
ment, under  the  proposed  amendments,  as 
at  present,  authorize  adjustments  In  the 
quotas  of  members  either  under  a  periodic 
general  review  of  quotas  or  through  selective 
Increases  in  quotas.  Under  Section  6(a)  of  the 
Bretton  Woods  Agreement.s  Act  as  It  would 
be  n mended  by  section  2  of  the  propo.sed  bill, 
Congresslonnl  authorization  will  continue  to 
be  required  prior  to  US.  consent  to  an  In- 
crease in  the  United  Stater,  quota  in  the  IMP 
under  a  general  review  of  quotas  and  prior 
to  any  proposal  of  or  coiisent  to  a  selective 
Increase  in  the  U.S.  quota. 

Article  ITT.  section  2(b) .  of  the  IMF  Articler^. 
of  Agreement  as  amended  would  provide  an 
additlon.Tl  way  in  which  members*  quotas  can 
bo  tncre.ised.  The  Fund  could  propose,  at  any 
time,  an  Increa-^e  in  the  quotas  of  tho.se 
members  of  the  Fund  that  were  members  on 
August  31,  1975.  In  proportion  to  their  quotas 
on  that  d.ite.  in  an  amount  not  to  exceed 
amounts  transferred  from  the  proceeds  of 
IMF  gold  sales  to  the  roneral  resources  of 
the  Fund.  Unlike  an  Increase  In  the  U.S. 
quota  under  a  pcneral  review  of  quotas  or 
purrumt  to  a  selective  quota  lncrea.se.  no 
payment  by  the  US.  would  be  required  to 
eject  the  Increase  In  the  U.S.  quota  resulting 
from  thi'=:  "capitalization"  of  proceeds  of  IMF 
gold  sales.  Consequently,  the  proposed  bill 


does  not  require  prior  Congressional  author- 
ization for  consent  to  an  Increase  In  the  U.S. 
quota  pursuant  to  article  III,  section  2(b) . 

Sections  5(b)  and  5(c).  Under  the  pro- 
posed amendment  of  article  I'V  of  the  P*und'B 
Articles  of  Agreement,  no  EMP  member  will 
be  legally  required  to  establish  a  par  value 
for  its  currency.  Thus  the  United  States  need 
not  establish  and  maintain  a  par  value  for 
the  U.S,  dollar  Ui  order  to  fumu  its  obliga- 
tions in  the  IMF.  Accordingly.  Section  4  of 
the  bill  repeals  Section  2  of  the  Par  Value 
Modification  Act  that  established  the  par 
value  of  the  dollar  at  0  628948  Special  Draw- 
ing Right,  or  forty-two  and  two-ninths  dol- 
lars per  fine  troy  ounce  of  gold.  Should  the 
United  States  In  the  future  choose  to  estab- 
lish a  par  value  for  the  dollar  under  a  gen- 
eralized system  of  par  values,  prior  Congres- 
sional authorization  for  proposal  of  the  par 
value  to  the  IMP  will  be  required  under  Sec- 
tion 5(b)  of  the  Bretton  Woods  Agreements 
Act.  Any  subsequent  change  In  the  par  value 
of  the  dollar  would  also  require  prior  Con- 
grcsatoual  authorization  under  Section  6(C) 
of  that  Act. 

Section  5(e).  This  section  of  the  Bretton 
Woods  Agreements  Act  Is  being  amended  to 
take  account  of  the  reordering  of  the  IMF 
Articles  of  Agreemeiit  occasioned  by  the  pro- 
posed amendments 

BBC.     3,     CONBEgUEN'TUL     AMENDMSNT    Of     THE 
SPECIAL   DRAWING   RIGHTS  ACT 

The  Special  Drawing  Rights  Act  (22  U.S.C. 
286n-r)  Is  beln?  amen'led  solely  to  take  ac- 
count of  the  reordering  of  the  IMP  Articles 
occasioned  by  the  proposed  amendments. 

SEC.     4.     CONSEQUENrlAL     AMENOMENf     OF     THC 
PAR  VALUE  MOOmCAnON  ACT 

Under  the  proposed  amendments  to  the 
IMP  Article.-i  of  Agreement,  the  U.S.  will  have 
no  legal  obligation  to  establish  and  maintain 
a  par  value  for  the  dollar.  Section  4  of  the 
proposed  bill  repeals  the  legal  definition  of 
the  par  value  of  the  dollar  In  term.s  of  the 
Special  Drawing  Right  and  gold  established 
by  the  Par  'Value  Modification  Act. 

SEC.     S.     CONSEQUt^NTIAL     AMLNUMEJTT     OF     1  Ut 
GOLD  RSSERVB  ACT  OF  1B34 

The  only  domestic  purpose  for  which  It  is 
necessary  to  define  a  fixed  relatlouF.^lp  be- 
tween the  dollar  and  gold  Is  the  Issuance  of 
gold  certUlcates  Section  14(c)  of  the  Qold 
Reserve  Act  of  1934  (31  U.SC.  405b)  provides 
that  the  amount  of  gold  certificates  issued 
and  outstanding  shall  at  no  time  exceed  the 
value,  at  the  legal  standard,  of  the  gold  so 
held  against  gold  ccrttflcates.  The  legal 
standard  presently  applicable  to  all  gold  cer- 
tificates ts  the  par  value  of  the  dollar  .\s  pre- 
scribed In  Section  2  of  the  Par  Value  Modifi- 
cation Act.  Section  6  of  the  proposed  bill 
provides  that  this  legal  standard  will  con- 
tinue to  apply  for  purposes  of  Section  14(c) 
of  the  Gold  Reserve  Act. 

Section  ."i  of  the  proposed  bill  also  deletes 
the  reference  in  Section  14(c)  of  the  Gold 
Reserve  Act  to  the  "Treasurer  of  the  United 
States"  and  substitutes  therefor  the  "United 
States  Treasury".  This  substitution  reflects 
Reorganl.-fttlon  Plan  No.  26  of  1950  (31  U.SC. 
1001.  note)  and  a  reorganization  within  the 
Fiscal  Service  of  the  Treasury  Department. 
effective  February  1.  1974.  All  accounts  of  the 
"Treasurer  of  the  Unltcl  State?".  Including 
accounts  relating  to  gold  held  against  out- 
standlni;  gold  certiacites.  now  are  account.^ 
of  the  "United  States  Treasury".  The  Depart- 
ment of  the  Treasury  proposes  to  amend 
or  repeal  other  statute.'j,  as  and  when  appro- 
priate, to  make  similar  substitutions  in  the 
law. 

SEC.  8.  DATE  OF  ETTECTIVrWEM 

Fection  6  of  the  proposed  bill  postpones 
the  date  upon  which  those  provisions  of  the 
bill  that  are  based  upon  or  directly  related 
to  amendments  of  the  IMP  Articles  of  Agree- 
ment are  to  become  effective.  Those  provi- 


sions— amendment  of  section  5  of  the  Bret- 
ton Woods  Agreements  Act,  amendment  of 
the  Special  Drawing  Rights  Act,  and  repeal 
of  section  2  of  the  Par  Value  Modification 
Act — win  take  efTect  only  upon  the  entry  into 
force  of  the  proposed  amendments  of  the 
Articles  of  Agreement  of  the  International 
Monetary  Fund. 

COKPARATTVE  TTFE  SHOWTNG   CHANGES   WHICH 

Would  Be  Made  in  Existini;  Law  by  Pro- 
posed   Bn  L 

(Matter  proposed  to  be  omitted  enclosed 
In  brackets,   new  matter  sot  in  italics) 

BRETTON  WOODS  AGREEMENTS  ACT 

(59  Stat.  512.  22  U.SC.  286  et  seq     (1945)) 

•  •  •  •  • 

Sbc.  5.  Unless  Congress  by  law  authorizes 
such  a  tion.  neither  the  Preslde.t  nor  any 
person  or  agency  shall  on  behalf  of  the 
United  States  (a)  request  or  consent  to  any 
change  in  the  quota  of  the  United  St«t« 
under  (article  III,  section  2.]  articU-  III.  sec- 
tion 2{a) ,  of  the  Articles  of  Agreement  of  the 
Fund;  (b)  propose  a  par  value  for  t>:e  United 
State*  dollar  under  paragraph  2  or  paragraph 
10  of  Schedule  C  of  the  Articles  of  AgTeement 
of  the  Fund;  [  (b) )  (c)  propose  (or  agree  tol 
any  change  in  the  par  value  of  the  United 
States  dollar  under  (article  IV.  section  5. 
or  article  XX.  section  4.1  p-.r^graph  6  of 
Schedule  C  of  the  Articles  of  Agreement  of  the 
Fund,  or  approve  any  general  change  in  p&i 
values  under  (article  IV.  section  7)  pora- 
graph  It  of  Schedule  C:  [(c)l  (d)  subscribe 
to  additional  shares  of  stock  under  article 
II.  section  3.  of  the  Articles  of  .Agreement 
of  the  Bank;  f(d)l  (c)  accept  any  amend- 
ment under  article  (XVIIi  XXV ill  of  the 
Articles  of  Agreement  of  the  Fund  or  article 
VIII  of  the  Articles  of  Agreement  of  the 
Bank;  |(e)  1  (/)  make  any  loan  to  the  Fund 
or  the  Bank.  Unless  Congress  by  law  author- 
izes such  action  no  governor  nr  altrrn.i'e 
appointed  to  represent  the  United  States 
shall  vote  for  an  Increase  of  capital  stoc)t 
of  the  Bank  under  article  II.  section  2.  of  the 
.^.rtlcles  of  Agreement  of  the  Bank.  If  such 
Increase  Involves  an  Increased  subscription 
on  the  part  of  the  United  States. 

•  •  •  •  • 

Sec.  24.  The  United  States  Governor  of  the 
Fund  U  authorized  to  accept  the  amend- 
ments to  the  Articles  of  Agreement  of  the 
Fund  ajyproved  in  resolution  no.  31-4  of  the 
Board  of  Governors  of  the  Fund. 

Sec.  25.  The  United  States  Governor  of  the 
Fund  1»  authorised  to  consent  to  an  increase 
in  the  quota  of  the  United  Stntrs  in  the 
Fund  equ-ralcnt  to  1.705  million  Speciii 
Drawing  Rights. 

SPECIAL  DRAWING  RIGHTS  ACT 

(82  Stat.  188,  22  use.  28en  et  seq.  (1968) ) 

•  •  •  •  • 

Sec  3  (a)  Special  Drawing  Rights  allo- 
cated to  the  United  States  pursuant  to  ar- 
ticle (XXrVl  XVIII  of  the  Articles  of  Agree- 
ment of  the  Fund,  and  Special  Drawing 
Rights  otherwise  acquired  by  the  United 
States,  shall  be  credited  to  the  account  of. 
and  administered  as  part  of.  the  Elxchange 
Stabilization  Fund  established  by  section 
10  of  the  Gold  Reserve  Act  of  1934.  as  amend- 
ed (31  U.S.C,  822a). 

(b)  The  proceeds  resulting  from  the  use 
of  Special  Dra-'Ting  Rights  by  the  United 
States,  and  payments  of  Interest  to  the 
United  States  pursuant  to  article  (XXVIl 
XX.  article  (XXX)  XXIV.  and  article 
(XXXI)  XXV  of  the  Articles  of  Agreement 
of  the  Fund,  shall  be  depos  ted  In  the  Ex- 
change Stabilisation  Fund.  Currency  pay- 
ments by  the  United  States  In  return  for 
Special  Drawing  Rights,  and  payments  of 
charges  or  a^sessmcits  pursiiant  to  article 
(XXVII  XX,  article  [XXX]  XXIV.  and  arti- 
cle  (XXXI]    XXV  of  the  Articles  of  Agree- 
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ment  of  the  Fund,  shall  be  made  from  the  re- 
sources of  the  Exchange  Stabilization  Fund. 

•  •  •  •  • 
Sec  6.  Unless  Congress  by  law  authorizes 

such  action,  neither  the  President  i:or  any 
person  or  agency  shall  on  behalf  of  the 
United  States  vote  to  allocate  in  each  basic 
period  Special  Drawing  Rights  under  article 
(XXrVl  XV 11 1,  sections  2  and  3.  of  the 
Articles  of  Agreement  of  the  Fund  so  that 
Rllocations  to  the  United  States  In  that 
period  exceed  an  amotn.t  equal  to  the  United 
States  quota  ii.  the  Fund  as  authorized  under 
the  Bretton   W(X)ds   Agreements   Act. 

Sec.  7.  The  provtslon.s  of  article  (XXVIl 
(b))  XXIib)  at  the  Articles  of  Agreement 
of  the  Fund  shall  have  full  force  and  effect 
In  the  United  States  and  its  territories  and 
possessions  when  the  United  States  becomes 
A  participant  In  the  special  drawing  account. 

PAR   VALT-E    MODIFICATION    ACT     186    STAT.    116. 
31    U.SC.    448    ET    SEQ.     (1972)) 

•  •  •  •  • 

(Sec  2.  The  Secretar>-  of  the  Treasury  Is 
hereby  authorized  and  directed  to  take  the 
steps  necessary  to  establish  a  :.ew  par  value 
of  the  dollar  of  $1  equals  0  828948  Special 
Dr.iwlng  Right  or.  the  equivalent  in  terms 
of  gold,  of  forty-two  and  tw  >-;ilr.ths  dollars 
per  fine  troy  ounce  of  gold  When  established 
such  par  value  shall  be  the  leg:il  standard  for 
defining  the  relationship  of  the  dollar  to 
pold  for  the  purpose  of  Issuing  gold  cer- 
tificates pursuant  to  section  14(c)  of  the 
Gold  Reserve  Act  of  1934   (31  U.SC.  405b). J 

•  •  •  •  • 

GOLD  RESERVE  ACT  OF  iri3«  148  STAT   344, 
31  U3.C.  40SB  (  1934)  ) 


CEC.  14.  •  •  • 

(c)  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  Is  au- 
thorized to  Issue  gold  certificates  In  such 
form  and  In  such  denominatioiis  as  he  may 
determine,  against  any  gold  held  by  the 
(Treasurer  of  the)  United  States  ^Teasury. 
The  amount  of  gold  certificates  Issued  and 
outstanding  shall  at  no  time  exceed  the 
value,  at  the  lepal  standard  proi'idPd  :n  Sec- 
tion 2  of  the  Par  Value  Modification^  Act 
(31  U.S.C.  449)  on  the  date  of  enactment  of 
this  amendment,  of  the  gold  so  held  against 
gold  certificates 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  I  also  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  if  and  when  the  bill  is 
reported  by  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations,  it  be  referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Banking.  Housing  and  Urban  Affairs 
for  not  to  exceed  30  day.*-  with  respect 
to  section  4  relating  to  the  Par  Value 
Modification  Act  and  section  5  relating  to 
the  Gold  Reserve  Act  of  1934 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 


By  Mr.  BROCK: 

S.  34, S6.  A  bill  to  prescribe  uniform 
criteria  for  formulating  Judicial  reme- 
dies for  the  elimination  of  dual  school 
systems.  Referred  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

Mr.  BROCK.  Mr.  President,  I  am  un- 
equivocally opposed  to  forced  busing. 
And.  since  busing  is  said  to  be  the  "law 
of  the  land."  that  law  must  be  changed. 
It  is  ironic  that  a  nation  so  comnntted 
to  the  rights  of  the  disadvantaged,  mi- 
nority groups,  defendants  in  criminal 
trials,  or  dissenting  voices,  ignores  the 
rights  of  its  sons  and  daughters  by  bus- 
ing them  out  of  their  neighborhoods 
against  their  will  in  an  effort  to  achieve 
numerical  school  quotas. 

As  a  U.S.  Senator,  I  have  taken  every 


opportunity  to  express  opposition  to  bu.s- 
ing  by  supporting  many  different  meas- 
ures to  stop  busing  cold  in  its  tracks.  The 
legislation  I  am  introducing  today  repre- 
sent'' a  new  effort  in  the  flight  to  stop 
once  and  for  all  the  -wasteful  and  foolish 
busing   of   our   schoolchildren. 

For  3  years  we  in  Congress  have 
fought  this  matter  to  a  stalemate.  No  one 
has  won — and  only  the  Nation's  children 
have  lost.  Are  we  really  so  incapable  of 
decisions  in  the  face  of  tragedy?  Hope- 
fully not.  but  perhaps  a  new  path  for  de- 
bate must  be  chosen. 

This  bill  may  represent  that  new  path. 
It  Is  really  an  education  bill — the  tough- 
est and  most  far-reaching  legislation 
that  can  withstand  constitutional  scru- 
tiny by  the  courts.  It  is  suggested  over 
other  approaches — such  ps  a  constitu- 
tional amendment^ — because  of  the  ob- 
vious improvement  in  po.s<:ibility  of  pa"^  =  - 
ing  this  bin  throuph  the  Houses  of 
Congre.ss. 

This  bill,  of  course,  deals  with  com- 
p'alsoo'  tran.'^portation  beyond  tradi- 
tional neiKhberhoods.  but  it  does  so  in 
a  fair  and  rational  way.  It  does  so  in  a 
fashion  which  will  benefit  the  educa- 
tional oi5portunity  of  every  child,  black 
or  wh  te,  rich  or  poor. 

However,  a  word  of  caution  is  in  order 
so  as  not  to  overstate  the  case.  No  one 
bill  can  be  a  panacea  for  the  panoply  of 
ills  besetting  our  American  public 
schools  Tliey  need  more  financial  sup- 
port, and  tlic  funds  received  must  be 
spent  more  wisely.  This  bill  alone  will 
not  do  tliat.  Yet,  if  this  bill  passes,  the 
people  of  tliis  Nation  are  more  likely  to 
support  other  needed  efforts.  They  would 
have  some  as.'^urance  the  funds  going  to 
education  would  be  usfd  for  that  central 
purpose,  ecijcatinp  children.  People  also 
need  the  irten.'^e  community  interest  ^nd 
participation  which  conies  with  locr.l 
control.  This  bill  alone  does  not  achieve 
that  objective,  yet  its  passage  would  help 
restore  the  sense  of  community  such 
support  requires. 

The  turmoil,  confusion,  hatred,  and  so- 
cial disruption  caused  by  the  forced  bus- 
insr  of  schoolchildren  Ls  totally  fruitlcs 
R.Tther  tlian  dsvclopinsj  quality  educa- 
tion, it  has  been  accompanied  by  decreas- 
ing educational  standards,  increasing 
racial  tensions,  sporadic  violence,  and  an 
overall  loss  in  Improvement  of  relations 
between  different  segments  of  our  so- 
ciety. Busing  has  lowered  public  school 
attendance  and  lessened  support  for  the 
entire  educational  system. 

In  a  nutshell,  the  forced  busing  of 
schoolchildren  is  a  classic  example  of  a 
cure  being  worse  than  the  disea.se. 

We  must  provide  quality  education  for 
all  Americans.  In  tco  many  areas  that  is 
not  being  done,  from  central  cities  to 
rural  and  mountain  communities  This 
must  become  again  a  fundamental  goal, 
it  has  been  for  these  200  years. 

We  need  to  provide  our  children  with 
good  schools  in  their  own  neighborhood 
where  they  can  learn  understanding  and 
brotherhood,  rather  thaii  hatred  bred  by 
coercion.  We  must  recognize  that  each 
child  in  this  country  deser\  es  the  same 
treatment  and  the  same  opportunity 
without  regard  to  his  or  her  race,  creed, 
or  national  origin.  Today,  with  or  with- 


out busing,  our  schools,  and  the  hope 
they  offer,  simply  are  not  equal 

Obviously,  there  is  no  perfect  an.«wer 
to  this  problem.  However,  it  is  our  con- 
stitutional responsibility  to  do  better. 
The  courts  have  almost  pled  with  the 
Congress  to  establish  standards  for 
guaranteeing  equal  access  t-o  educational 
opportunity  for  all  children;  that  plea 
must  not  be  ignored. 

Quotas  are  wrong.  There  is  no  distinc- 
tion between  the  enforced  traiisportation 
of  our  separatist  past  and  the  govern- 
mental edicts  to  achieve  racial  balance 
we  see  today.  In  either  instance,  we  find 
ourselves  far  afield  from  a  colorblind  ap- 
plication of  the  law.  There  are  ways  to 
safeguard  the  constitutional  rights  of 
our  children,  to  guarantee  them  equaUty 
of  opportunity,  and  equality  of  educa- 
tional support.  It  must  be  the  responsi- 
bility of  Congress  to  achieve  these  goals 

The  proposal  that  I  have  submitted  to 
the  Congress  today  will  do  three  things  as 
a  first  step:  First.  It  will  not  allow  forced 
transportation  of  •schoolchildren  beyond 
the  second  nearest  school,  suitable  for 
that  child,  from  that  child's  home  or  res- 
idence; Second.  It  will  instruct  the 
courts  to  use  busine  only  in  the  last 
remedy  situation;  and.  Just  &£,  important. 
Third.  The  bill  codifies  and  clearly  sets 
forth  the  Congress  commitment  to  sup- 
port the  neighborhood  school  policy. 

Last  fall.  Mr.  President,  as  school 
openings  across  the  land  started,  we  wit- 
nessed a  new  wave  of  needless  and  sense- 
less -violence  and  bloodshed.  These  diffi- 
culties were  not  created  by  the  voluntary 
actions  of  school  districts.  Rather,  these 
problems  arose  as  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment imposed  Irrational  and  arbitrary 
quota  requirements  for  our  children. 

Therefore.  I  am  today  Introducing 
legislation,  as  strict  as  possible,  to  pre- 
vent this  from  occurring  again.  It  is  criti- 
cal that  the  Congress  reach  a  new  solu- 
tion to  this  problem  before  another 
school  opening  is  upon  us.  I  am  confident 
that  this  legislation  is  the  first  step  in 
solving  this  age-old  dilemma,  but  it  Is 
only  that.  Of  even  more  importance  is  a 
renewal  of  our  fundamental  commitment 
to  afford  our  children  a  world  unbur- 
dened of  the  blight  of  discord,  hatred, 
and  selective  freedoms — a  world  full  of 
opportunity  for  all, 

Mr.  President  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  this  bill  be  printed  in  the  Con- 
GRESsioN.'L  Record, 

There  bL'ing  no  objection,  the  bill  -was 

ordered  to  be  prir.ted  in  the  Record,  as 

follo'.vs: 

S    3456 

Be  it  enacted  hy  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this 
Act  mny  >e  cited  as  the  "Uniform  Criteria 
Act  of  1976". 

POLICT    AND    PURPOSE 

Sec.  2.  (a)  The  Congress  declares  it  to 
be  the  policy  of  the  United  States  that — 

(1)  aU  persons  In  fhe  United  States  are 
entitled  to  freedom  from  coercion  imposed 
m  the  exercise  of  limitless  discretionary 
pov^ers  by  any  branch,  agency,  or  officer  of 
the  United  States  Government; 

(2)  It  Is  In  the  public  interest  to  termi- 
nate at  the  earliest  pr.actlcal  da-'e  by  means 
consistent  with  the  Constitution  the  Involve- 
ment of   United  States  courts  In   decisions 
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affecting   tbe    operation,    mauageuteut,    and 
control  of  public  schools. 

(b)  In  order  to  cftrr>-  out  this  policy  It  Is 
the  purpose  of  this  Act  to  si>eclfy  appro- 
priate criteria  for  the  formulation  of  remedies 
for  the  orderly  elimination  of  the  vestiges 
of  dual  school  systems. 

nNDINOS 

Sbc.  3.  (a)  The  Congreas  flnds  that — 

( 1 )  dual  school  syrtems  a«  defined  by  the 
courts  have  been  efiectlvely  dismantled  In 
the  United  States; 

(2)  in  the  process  of  eliminating  dual 
school  systems,  many  local  educational 
a^;enclo3  have  been  required  to  reorganize 
their  school  systems  and  undertake  massive 
reasslgnments  of  student*  and  to  engage  In 
the  extensive  tran-jportatlon  of  such  stu- 
dents: 

(3)  the  guidelines  provided  by  the  cotirts 
for  fashioning  reniedie.'?  to  dismantle  previ- 
ously-maintained dual  school  systems  and 
for  the  elimination  of  the  vestiges  of  dual 
systems  have  been  acknowledged  by  the  Su- 
preme Court  of  the  United  State.'?  to  b«  "In- 
complete and  Imperfect,"  and  the  Congress 
flnds  that  they  are  particularly  Inadequate 
from  the  standpoint  of  providing  criteria  for 
determining  the  extent  to  which  an  educa- 
tional agency  Is  required  to  reassign  or 
transport  students  to  eliminate  the  vestiges 
of  the  dual  school  syjtem; 

(4)  the  Implementation  of  deaegregatlon 
plans  that  require  ••rten'ilve  strident  trans- 
portation has,  In  many  caaefl,  required  local 
educational  agencies  to  expend  a  large 
aniount  of  funds,  thereby  depleting  their  fi- 
nancial resources  available  for  the  mainte- 
nance or  Improvement  of  the  quality  of  edu- 
cational facilities  and  Instruction  provided. 

(5)  transportation  of  students  Is  excessive 
when  It  creates  serious  risks  to  the  health 
and  safety  of  students,  or  disrupts  the  educa- 
tional process  carried  out  with  respect  to 
such  students,  or  Implnge.s  significantly  on 
their  educatlo:ial  opportunity: 

(6)  the  risks  and  harms  created  by  exces- 
sive transportation  are  particularly  great  for 
children  enrolled  In  the  first  six  grades: 

(7)  the  neighborhood  Is  the  appropriate 
basis  for  determining  public  school  aselgn- 
ment.s  In  the  first  six  grades: 

(8)  the  assignment  of  students  to  schools 
on  the  ba.sls  of  geographic  attendance  area5 
drawn  on  a  racially  nondiscriminatory  basis 
Is  educationally  sound  and  Is  consistent  with 
public  policy  long  recognized  by  Congress: 

(9)  It  Is  contrary  to  public  pKJllcy  to  re- 
quire an  educational  agency  to  attain  or 
maintain  a  balance,  on  the  basis  of  race, 
color,  sex.  national  origin,  or  socioeconomic 
classes  of  students  among  Its  schools; 

(10)  It  Is  contrary  to  the  public  Interest 
to  require  an  educational  agency  to  make 
year-by-year  school  assignments  to  adju.st  the 
racial  composition  of  student  bodies  after 
desegregation  has  been  accomplished  and 
racial  discrimination  through  official  actloii 
is  eliminated  from  the  separate  school  sys- 
tems In  the  Nation; 

(111  In  the  Interest  of  orderly  administra- 
tion of  public  schools.  It  Is  urgent  that  school 
authorities  be  provided  authoritative  criteria 
by  which  to  determine  what  Is  required  by 
Congress  and  the  courts  to  eliminate  the 
vestiges  of  previously  maintained  dual  school 
systems. 

(b)  For  the  foregoing  reasons.  It  Is  neces- 
sary and  proper  that  the  Congress,  pursuant 
to  the  powers  granted  to  It  by  the  Constitu- 
tion of  the  United  States,  specifies  appropri- 
ate remedies  for  the  elimination  of  the  ves- 
tiges of  dual  school  systems. 

TITLE  I  -ASSIGNMENT  PROVISIONS 
ASSICNMINT   ON    NKIOHBORHOOD  BASIS 

Sec.  101.  Subject  to  the  other  provisions 
of  tills  title,  the  assignment  by  an  edu- 
caUonal  agency  of  a  student  to  the  school 
nearest  his  place  of  residence  which  provides 


the  appropriate  grade  level  and  type  of  edu- 
cation for  such  student  Is  not  a  denial  of 
equal  protection  of  the  laws  unless  such 
assignment  Is  made  for  the  purpose  of  seg- 
regating students  on  the  basis  of  race.  cx}lor, 
sex.  or  national  origin 

BALANCi:    NOT   REQriRED 

Soc.  102.  The  failure  of  an  educational 
agency  to  attain  a  balance,  on  the  basis  of 
race,  color,  sex.  national  origin,  or  socioeco- 
nomic status  of  .students  among  lt«  schools 
shall  not  constitute  a  denial  of  equal  pro- 
tection of  the  laws. 

TITLE  11— REMEDIES 

rORMtn-ATINC    RKMKOrES;    APPLrCABrLlTT 

Skc.  201.  In  formulating  a  remedy  for  a 
denial  of  the  equal  protection  of  the  laws,  a 
court,  department,  or  agency  of  the  United 
States  shall  seek  or  lmp>ose  only  such  reme- 
dies as  are  essential  to  correct  particular 
denials  of  equal  protection  of  the  laws. 

Sec  202.  In  formulating  a  remedy  for  a 
denial  of  the  equal  protection  of  the  laws, 
which  may  involve  the  transportation  of 
students,  a  court,  department,  or  agency  of 
the  United  States  shall  consider  and  make 
specific  findings  on  the  efficacy  In  correcting 
such  denial  of  the  following  remedies  and 
shall  require  Implementation  of  the  first  of 
the  remedies  set  out  below,  or  on  che  first 
combination  thereof  which  would  remedy 
such  denial; 

(a)  assigning  students  to  the  schools 
closest  to  their  place  of  residence  which  pro- 
vide the  appropriate  grade  level  and  type 
of  education  for  such  students  taking  Into 
account  school  capacities  and  natural  phys- 
ical barriers; 

(b)  assigning  students  to  the  schools 
closest  to  their  places  of  residence  which 
provide  the  appropriate  grade  level  and  type 
of  education  for  such  students,  taking  Into 
account  only  school  capacities. 

(c)  permitting  student*  to  transfer  from 
a  school  In  which  a  majority  of  the  stu- 
dents are  of  their  race,  color,  or  national 
origin  to  a  school  in  which  a  minority  i,f 
the  students  are  of  their  race,  color,  or  na- 
tional origin; 

(d)  the  creation  or  revision  of  attendance 
eones  or  grade  structures  without  requiring 
tran.5portatlon  beyond  that  described  In  sec- 
tion 203 

(e)  the  development  and  Implementation 
of  any  other  plan  which  Is  educationally 
sound  and  administratively  feasible,  subject 
to  the  prnvUlons  of  sections  203  and  204  ol 
thU  Act 

TRANSPORTATION    OF    8TT7DKNT8 

Sec.  203.  (a)  No  court,  department,  or 
agency  of  the  United  States  ahall,  pursuant 
to  section  202,  order  the  Implementation  of 
a  plan  that  would  require  the  tran.sportatlon 
of  any  student  to  a  school  other  than  the 
school  closest  or  next  closest  to  his  place  of 
residence  which  provides  the  appropriate 
grade  level  and  type  of  education  for  such 
student. 

(b)  No  court,  department*,  or  agency  of 
the  United  States  shall  require  directly  or 
Indirectly  the  transportation  of  any  student 
If  such  transportation  poses  a  risk  to  the 
health  of  such  student  or  constitutes  a  sig- 
nificant Impingement  on  the  educational 
process  with  respect  to  such  student. 

(c)  When  a  court  of  competent  Jurisdic- 
tion determines  that  a  school  system  Is  de- 
segregated, or  that  It  meets  the  constitu- 
tional requirements,  or  that  It  Is  a  unitary 
-system,  or  that  It  has  no  vestiges  of  a  dual 
system,  and  thereafter  residential  alilfta  In 
population  occur  which  result  in  school  pop- 
ulation changes  In  any  school  within  such  a 
desegregated  school  system,  no  educational 
agency  shall  because  of  such  shifts  be  re- 
quired by  any  court,  department,  or  agency 
of  the  United  States  to  formulate,  or  Imple- 
ment any  new  desegregation  plan,  or  modify 


or  implement  any  modification  of  the  court 
approved  desegregation  plan  to  compensate 
wholly  or  111  part  for  such  shifts  in  school 
population. 

DISTRICT   LINKS 

Sec.  204.  In  the  formulation  of  remedies 
under  section  201  or  202  of  this  Act.  the  lines 
drawn  by  a  State,  subdividing  Its  territory 
Into  separate  school  districts,  shall  not  be 
Ignored  or  altered  except  where  It  is  estab- 
Ushed  that  the  lines  were  drawn  for  the  pur- 
pose of  segregating  children  among  public 
school.i  on  the  basis  of  race,  color,  sex.  or 
national  origin. 

VOLtJNTABT    ADOPrlON    OF    REMEDIES 

Sec.  205.  Nothing  In  this  Act  prohlblt,s  n.i 
educational  agency  from  proposing,  adopting, 
requiring,  or  Implementing  any  plan  of  de- 
segregation, otherwise  lawful,  that  Is  at  vari- 
ance with  the  standards  set  out  In  this  title, 
nor  shall  any  court,  department,  or  agency 
of  the  United  States  be  prohibited  from  ap- 
proving implementation  of  a  plan  which 
goes  beyond  what  can  be  required  under  this 
title,  if  such  plan  Is  voluntarily  proposed  by 
the  appropriate  educational  agency. 

KXOrENIKG    PROC^DINGS 

Sec.  206.  On  the  application  of  an  educa- 
tional agenrv,  ccnrt  •raers.  or  desegregation 
plans  under  title  VI  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act 
of  1964  In  effect  on  the  date  of  enactjnent  of 
this  Act  and  Intended  to  end  segregation  of 
Rtudents  on  the  basis  of  race,  color,  or  na- 
tional origin,  shall  be  reopened  and  modified 
to  comply  with  the  provisions  of  this  .Act. 
The  Attorney  Oeneral  shall  assist  such  edu- 
cational agency  in  such  reopening  proceed- 
ings and  modifications. 

TERMINATION    OT    ORDERS 

Sec  207.  Any  court  order  requiring  the  de- 
segregation of  a  school  system  shall  be  ter- 
minated. If  the  court  finds  the  schools  of 
the  defendant  educational  agency  are  a 
unitary  school  system,  one  wlthl:.  wh'.rh  no 
person  Is  to  be  effectively  excluded  from  any 
school  because  of  race  color,  or  national 
origin,  and  this  shall  be  so.  whether  or  not 
such  school  system  w  a.s  In  the  past  se^reKated 
de  Jure  or  de  facto  No  additional  order  shall 
be  entered  against  such  agency  for  such  pur- 
pose unless  the  schools  of  such  agency  are  no 
longer  a  unitary  school  system 

TITLE  ni— DEFINITIONS 

Sec.  301.  For  the  purposes  of  this  Act — 

(a)  The  term  'educational  agency"  means 
a  local  educational  agency  or  a  "State  educa- 
tional agency'  as  defined  by  section  801  ik) 
of  the  Elementary  and  Secondary  Education 
Act  of  1965 

(b)  The  term  "local  educational  agency" 
means  a  local  educational  agency  as  defined 
by  section  801(fl  of  the  Elementary  and  Sec- 
ondary Education  Act  of  1965 

icl  A  "dual  school  system"  is  one  In  which 
students  are  assigned  to  schools  solely  on  the 
basis  of  race,  color,  sex,  or  national  origin 
for  the  purpose  of  segregating  such  students 
In  schools  of  the  system. 

(d)  A  "unitary  school  sjrstem"  Is  one  in 
which  an  educational  agency  Is  not  effec- 
tively excluding  any  i>erson  from  any  school 
because  of  race,  color,  or  national  origin. 
whether  or  not  such  school  system  was  in 
the  past  segregated  de  Jure  or  de  facto 

(e)  The  term  "segregation"  means  the 
operation  of  a  school  system  In  which  stu- 
dents are  assigned  to  schools  of  an  educa- 
tional agency  on  the  basis  of  race  color,  sex, 
or  national  origin  or  within  a  school  on  the 
basis  of  race,  color,  or  national  origin. 

If)   An  educational  agency  shall  be  deemed 
to  transport  a  student  If  any  part  of  the  cost 
of  such  students  transportation  Is  paid  by 
such  agency. 
TITLE    IV— MISCELLANEOUS    PROVISIONS 

Sec.  401,  Section  709ia)(3)  of  the  Emer- 
gency School  Aid  Act  is  hereby  repealed. 
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SEPARABn-rTT    OT   PROVISIONS 

bic  402  If  any  provision  of  this  Act  or  of 
anv  amendment  made  by  this  Act,  or  the  ap- 
plication of  any  such  provision  to  any  person 
or  circumstance,  Ls  held  invalid,  the  remain- 
der of  the  provisions  of  this  Act  and  of  the 
aDiendment.8  made  by  this  Act  and  the  appli- 
cation of  such  provision  to  other  persons  or 
circumstances  shall  not  be  affected  thereby. 


Bv  Mr.  MONTOYA: 

S  J.  R^s  197.  A  Joint  resolution  re- 
questing tlie  Secretar>-  of  the  Interior  to 
take  certain  action  to  honor  and  recog- 
nize the  role  played  by  James  Larkin 
\V:.:t.  ;n  connection  v.ith  the  establish- 
:i,e;.t  of  Carlsbad  Caverns  National  Park, 
N  Mex.  Referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs 

Mr  MONTOYA.  Mr  President,  today. 
I  am  introducing  a  jdint  resolution  re- 
questing the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to 
erect  a  j^uiUible  monument  in  the  Carls- 
bad Caverns  National  Park,  N.  Mex.,  In 
honor  and  recoRiiitlon  of  the  role  played 
by  James  Larkin  White  in  establishing 
the  Carlsbad  Cavern.s  National  Park. 

James  Larkin  White  was  the  first 
known  man  to  explore  any  part  of  the 
Carlsbad  Caverivs,  and  through  hb^  con- 
tinued efforts  over  the  years,  Mr.  White 
was  the  man  most  responsible  for  bring- 
ing the  significance  of  the  caverns  to  tlie 
public's  attention. 

Mr  President,  it  is  only  fitting  and 
proper  that  a  monument  to  thus  late  New 
Mexican  explcrcr  be  erect<?d  .so  that  those 
enjov-ing  tlic  wonder.'-  of  the.se  caverns  be 
made  aware  of  tlie  contributions  of 
James  Larkin  WTiite  In  .'securing  Carlsbad 
Caverns  as  a  national  park. 

At  this  time,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
thai  the  text  of  this  joint  resolution 
along  with  a  copy  of  the  New  Mexico 
State  Legislature's  resolution  regarding 
this  tribute  U)  James  Larkin  White  be 
entered  into  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows; 

S  J     Res.    197 

Whereas,  James  Larkin  White  was  the  first 
known  man  to  explore  any  part  of  Carlsbad 
Caverns; 

Whereas.  James  Larkin  Wlille  continued 
to  explore  such  caverns  for  his  entire  life  and 
became  the  foremost  expert  in  the  country 
on  the  caverns; 

Whereas.  James  Larkin  'White  began  show- 
ing the  cavern.s  to  the  public  In  1922  and, 
through  his  efforts  was  the  man  moet  re- 
sponsible for  bringing  the  significance  of 
the  caverns   to   the   public's   attention: 

Whereas,  James  Larkin  'White  dedicated 
his  life  toward  the  creation  of  Carlsbad  Cav- 
ern.s National  Park  and  later  became  the 
chief  ranger  at  the  park;  and 

Whereas,  the  name  and  memory  of  James 
Larkin  White  should  continue  to  endure  as 
long  as  people  come  to  gaze  In  awe  at  the 
sights  he  first  beheld  i'.a  the  filckerlng  lan- 
tern light:  Now,  therefore,  be  It 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica in  Congress  assembled,  That  the  Secre- 
Ury  of  the  Interior  Is  authorized  and  di- 
rected to  cause  to  be  erected,  at  an  appro- 
priate place  or  places,  wltliln  the  Carlsbad 
Caverns  National  Park.  New  Mexico,  a  suit- 
able plaque,  statue,  or  other  monument,  In 
honrr  and  recognition  of  the  role  played  by 
Jame":  Larkin  WTilte  In  connection  with  the 
establLshment  of  the  Carlsbad  Caverns  Na- 
tions i  Park. 
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Skc.  2.  There  is  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated such  sum  as  may  be  necessary  to 
carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  joint  resolu- 
tion.   

Sena'te    Memorial    No.    4 
A  memorial  requesting  the  United  States  to 
erect  a  statue  and  plaque  at  the  entrance 
to  Carlsbad  Caverns  National  Park  to  hon- 
or the  memory  of  James  Larkin  White,  the 
first   known   man   to   explore   the   caverns 
and    the    man    most    resjxsnslble    for    the 
creation  of  the  national  park 
Wherca.s.    James    Larkin    White    was    the 
first  known  man  to  explore  any  part  of  Carls- 
bad Caverns;  and 

■Whereas,  he  continued  to  explore  them  for 
his  entire  life  and  became  the  foremost  ex- 
pert In  the  country  on  the  caverns;   and 

Whereas,  he  began  showing  the  caverns  to 
the  public  In  1922  and,  through  his  efforts, 
was  the  man  most  responsible  for  bringing 
the  -Ipnlficance  of  the  caverns  to  the  publlc'  = 
attention;  and 

Wherea.s,  he  dedicated  his  life  toward  the 
creation  of  Carlsbad  Caverns  National  Park 
and  later  became  the  chief  ranger  at  the 
park;  and 

Whereas,  his  name  and  memory  should 
continue  to  endure  as  long  as  people  come 
to  gaze  In  awe  at  the  sights  he  first  beheld 
in  the  flickering  lantern  light; 

Now.  therefore,  be  it  resolved  by  the  Sen- 
ate of  the  State  of  New  Mexico  that  the 
rnlt^d  States  Is  requested  to  erect  a  statue 
and  plaque  at  the  entrance  to  Carlsbad  Cav- 
erns National  Park  honoring  the  memory  of 
James  Larkin  White;  and 

Be  It  further  resolved  that  copies  of  thts 
memorial  be  transmitted  to  the  National 
Park  Service,  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior, 
and  to  the  members  of  New  Mexico's  delega- 
tion to  the  Congress  of  the  United  States. 


S.    322T 


ADDITIONAL  COSPONSORS 


S.    2087 


At  the  request  of  Mr.  Nelson,  the 
Senator  from  New  Mexico  iMr.  Mon- 
TOYA)  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S. 
2087.  to  amend  the  Small  Business  Act. 


S.    3091 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Humphrey,  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana  (Mr.  Johnston' 
was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  3091.  to 
amend  the  Forest  and  Rangeland  Re- 
newable Resources  Planning  Act. 

S.    3098 

.A.t  the  request  of  Mr.  Weicker,  the 
Senator  from  Indiana  'Mr.  Bayh'  and 
the  Senator  from  North  Dakota  'Mr. 
Bttrdick  '  were  added  as  cosponsors  of 
S.  3098.  to  amend  the  Community  Serv- 
ices Act  of  1974. 

S.   315! 

At  his  own  request,  the  Senator  from 
South  Carolina  'Mr.  Holltngs''  was 
added  as  a  co^pon^or  of  S.  3151,  to  es- 
tablish a  program  for  gathering  and 
analyzing  information  with  respect  to 
multinational  enterprises. 

S      3182 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Taft.  the  Sena- 
tor from  Nebraska  'Mr.  Curtis)  and  the 
Senator  from  Illinois  'Mr.  Percys  were 
added  as  cosponsors  of  S.  3182.  to  amend 
the  Occupational  Safety  and  Health  Act. 

S.    3192 

At  his  owTi  request,  the  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania  'Mr.  Hugh  Scott  '  was 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  3192,  the  Con- 
sumer Communications  Reform  Act  of 
1976. 


At  the  request  of  Mr.  Humphrey,  the 
Senator  from  Massachusetts  (Mr. 
Brooke)  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of 
S.  3227,  to  accelerate  solar  energy  re- 
search and  development. 

S     3378 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Taft,  the  Sena- 
tor from  South  Carolina  (Mr.  Thttr- 
mond)  and  the  Senator  from  North 
Carolina  (Mr.  Helms)  were  added  as  co- 
sponsors  of  S.  3378,  to  amend  the  Inter- 
nal Revenue  Code  of  1954. 

S.    3414 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Chiles,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Florida  'Mr.  Stone )  was 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  3414,  to 
amend  tlie  Service  Contract  Act  of  1965 

S.    3432 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Gravel,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Pennsylvania  'Mr  Hugh 
Scott  I  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S 
3432,  to  authorize  an  increase  in  the 
monetarj-  authorization  for  certain  com- 
prehensive river  basin  plans. 

S     3428 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Hugh  Scott,  the 
Senator  from  Arizona  'Mr.  Fannin ^  wa.= 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  3428.  entitled 
■  Agenda  for  Government  Reform  Act.' 

S     3433 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Packwood,  the 
Senator  from  North  E>akota  <Mr.  BtrR- 
DicK  > .  the  Senator  from  New  Mexico 
•  Mr.  DoMENicn,  the  Senator  from  Lou- 
isiana <  Mr.  Johnston  > .  the  Senator  from 
Idaho  <Mr.  McClure*.  and  the  Senator 
from  Permsylvania  (Mr.  Hugh  Scott ' 
were  added  as  cosponsors  of  S.  3433.  a 
bill  to  require  that  imported  meat  and 
meat  food  products  made  in  whole  o: 
part  of  imported  meat  be  labeled  "im- 
ported," to  provide  for  the  inspection  of 
imported  dair>'  products,  to  require  that 
import.ed  dairj-  products  complj-  with 
certain  minimum  standards  of  sanita- 
tion, and  to  require  that  imported  dairy 
products  be  labeled  "imported  " 

S.    3440 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Pell,  the  Sena- 
tor from  New  York  'Mr.  JAvrrs\  the 
Senator  from  New  Jersey  (Mr.  Wil- 
liams ' .  the  Senator  from  Massachusetts 
I  Mr.  Kennedy  » ,  the  Senator  from  Wis- 
consin (Mr.  NELSON',  the  Senator  from 
Minnesota  'Mr.  Mondale',  the  Senator 
from  Missouri  'Mr.  Eagleton)  ,  the  Sena- 
tor from  Maine  (Mr.  Hathaway',  the 
Senator  from  Ohio  (Mr.  T.'^ft'  ,  and  the 
Senator  from  Vermont  'Mr.  Stafford' 
vere  added  as  cosponsors  of  S  3440.  the 
Arts,  Humanities,  and  C^tural  Affairs 
Act  of  1976. 

SENATE  RESOLUTION  421 

At  the  request  of  Mr  Brock,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Nevada  'Mr  Laxalt'  was 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  Senate  Resolu- 
tion 421,  requiring  limitation  and  dis- 
closure of  the  use  of  Senate  facilities  for 
official  business  and  reimbursement  by 
Senators  for  unofficial  use  of  Senate 
computer  materials,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

AMENDMENT    NO      1644 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Hatfield,  the 
Senator  from  South  Dakota  (Mr.  Aboxtb- 
EZK)  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  amend- 
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ment  No  1644  tBtaided  to  be  proposed 
to  S.  ;j2ia.  the  Clean  Air  Act  Amend- 
ments of  1976. 

AMENDMENT    NO.     1854 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Haskeli,.  the 
Senator  from  Oregon  (Mr.  Hatfield), 
the  Senator  from  New  Jersey  (Mr.  Case>  , 
the  Senator  xrora  Alaska  (Mr.  Gravel). 
the  Senator  from  Colorado  (Mr.  Gary 
Hart),  the  Senator  from  Maine  (Mr. 
Hai.iaway).  the  Senator  from  South 
Carolina  (Mr.  Hollings*.  the  Senator 
from  Vermont  (Mr.  Leahy",  the  Senator 
from  South  Dakota  (Mr.  McGovern)  .  the 
Senator  from  Montana  (Mr.  Metcalf), 
the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Nel- 
son) ,  the  Senator  from  Connecticut  (Mr, 
RiBicoFF).  and  the  Senator  from  Cali- 
foi-nia  (Mr.  Tunney^  were  added  as  co- 
sponsors  of  amendment  No.  1654.  In- 
tended to  be  proposed  to  S.  3105.  the 
Energy  Research  and  Development  Ad- 
ministration Authorization  Act. 


senatp:  resolution  449— submis- 
sion  OF   A    resolution   DIS.^P- 

proving  energy  action  num- 
bered 2 

'Referred  to  the  Committee  on  In- 
terior and  In;,ular  Affairs.) 

Mr  METCALF  (by  request)  submitted 
the  following  resolution: 
a.  ana.  449 

Resolved,  That  the  Senate  does  not  favor 
the  energy  action  numbered  2  transmitted 
to  the  Congress  on  May  12.  1976. 

Mr.  ?.^ETCALF.  Mr.  President,  today 
as  acting  chairman  of  the  Senate  In- 
terior and  Insular  Affairs  Committee  I 
am  submitting  a  resolution  in  accord- 
ance with  procedurts  specified  in  sec- 
tion 551  of  the  Enert,'y  Policy  and  Con- 
servation Act — Public  Law  94-163 — ex- 
pressing the  Senate's  right  of  disapproval 
of  the  propo-^al  by  the  Federal  Energy 
Administration — Energy  Action  No.  2 — 
to  modify  the  crude  oil  entitlement  pur- 
chase exemption  for  small  refiners.  ThLs 
FEA  proposal  was  transmitted  to  the 
Senate  on  May  12.  1976  and  would  he- 
come  effective  at  the  end  of  15  calendar 
days  of  continuous  ses-sion  of  Congress 
unless  disapproved  by  either  House  of 
Congress.  In  the  case  of  the  Senate  this 
period  woud  extend  until  mldnlrrht  May 
27  unless  the  Senate  is  not  In  session  be- 
cause of  an  adjournment  sine  die  or  nn 
adjournment  of  more  than  3  days  to  a 
date  certain. 

I  am  submitting  this  resolution  of  dis- 
approval to  preserve  the  opportunity  for 
the  Senate  to  make  full  use  of  the  proce- 
dures contemplated  in  the  Enerpj-  Policy 
and  Conservation  Act  to  consider  this  is- 
sue. The  Sen/ite  Interior  Committee  will 
hold  a  hearing  on  the  FEA  proposal  on 
Mondry.  May  24,  to  receive  the  testimony 
of  the  FEA  and  selected  private  witnesses 
on  the  impact  of  the.se  modifications  In 
the  crude  oil  entitlements  procram. 

I  understand  that  this  resolution  will 
be  referred  to  the  Senate  Interior  Com- 
mitttee.  Under  the  orovisioiis  of  .section 
551  of  the  Energy  Policy  and  Conserva- 
tion Act.  should  the  Committee  fall  to 
favorably  report  the  resolution  it  will  be 
in  order  after  Tuesday,  May  24.  for  any 
Member  to  move  to  di:5charge  the  Com- 


mittee of  its  responsibilities  with  respect 
to  the  resolution.  If  such  a  motion  car- 
ries the  Senate  will  then  have  an  op- 
portunity to  consider  aiid  debate  the 
merits  of  PEA's  proposed  modification  in 
the  context  of  the  resolution  of  disap- 
proval. 

SENATE  RESULUriON  450— SUBMIS- 
SION OF  A  RESOLUTION  DISAP- 
PROVING ENERGY  ACTION  NUM- 
BERED 2 

(Referred  to  the  Committee  on  In- 
terior and  Insular  Affairs.) 

Mr.  MANSFIELD  (for  Mr.  McGee) 
submitted  the  following  resolution: 

8.  Rxs.  460 
Resolved,  That  the  Senate  does  not  favor 
the  energy  action  numbered  2   transmitted 
to  Congress  on  May  12.  1972. 


SENATE  CONCURRENT  RESOLUTION 
118— SUBMISSION  OF  A  CONCUR- 
RENT RESOLUTION  URGING  THE 
SOVIET  UNION  TO  PERMIT  RELI- 
GIOUS FREEDOM 

'Referred  to  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Relations.! 

Mr.  JACKSON  (for  himself.  Mr.  Case, 
Mr.  Humphrey,  and  Mr.  Stevens)  sub- 
mitted the  following  concurrent  resolu- 
tion: 

8.  ComRks.  118 

Whereas  Christians  and  other  religious  be- 
lievers in  the  Soviet  Union  are  being  per- 
secuted simply  because  they  desire  to  wor- 
ship Ood  according  to  the  dictates  of  their 
Conscience  and  the  precepts  of  their  faith 
rather  than  according  to  the  dictates  of  the 
state: 

Whereas  a  symbol  of  the  denial  of  basic 
human  rlght«  by  the  Soviet  Union  Is  the  Im- 
prisonment for  Ave  years  at  hard  labor  of 
Oeorgl  Vln.«(.  Secretary  for  the  Council  for  the 
Evant?ellcal  Christians  and  Baptists  for  the 
nlloifed  crime  of  adnilnlsterlng  to  the  con- 
grekiuion  that  elected  him  as  their  pastor, 
and  the  continuing  persecution  of  the  Vlns 
family,  which  for  three  generations  has  suf- 
fered lmprU50Dment  and  death  in  Imprison- 
ment for  preaching  the  Baptist  faith; 

Whereas  the  continued  denial  of  this  fun- 
damental human  right  In  the  Soviet  Union 
could  have  adverse  implications  for  the 
growth  of  amicable  relations  between  our 
two  countries;  and 

Whereas  such  Soviet  policy  contravenes 
the  spirit.  If  not  the  letter  of  the  Helsinki 
-Agreement  and  by  so  doing  raises  serious 
doubta  as  to  the  commltme;  t  of  the  Soviet 
Union  to  that  agreement:  Now.  therefore,  be 
It 

Reaolvfd  by  the  Hmi^e  0/  Reprenentatives 
( the  Senatr  concurring) .  That  It  Is  the  sense 
of  Congress  that  the  Govcrnme-it  of  the 
Soviet  Union  should  Immediately  release 
Oeorgl  Vtns  from  Imprlscnmeiit  rind  allow 
him  and  all  other  Christians  and  other  reli- 
gious believers  within  its  borders  to  wor- 
ship God  freely  according  to  their  own  con- 
science, as  the  Soviet  Union  Is  committed  to 
do  by  the  provisions  of  Its  constltutlr n  and 
by  the  provisions  of  the  United  Nations 
Covenant  on  Civil  and  Political  Rights  which 
the  Soviet  Union  has  ratified. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  on  be- 
half of  mvself  ai  d  Senators  C*se, 
HuMr-HREY,  and  St?-v*:vs  I  introduce  a 
Senate  concurrent  resolution  that  it  is 
the  sense  of  the  Congress  that  the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  Soviet  Union  should  im- 
mediately release  Georgl  Vins  from  Im- 
prisorunent  and  allow  him  and  all  other 


Christians  and  other  rellpiou.s  believers 
within  Its  borders  to  worship  freely  ac- 
cording to  their  o^vTi  conscience. 

This  resolution  was  introduced  In  the 
House  by  Representative  John  Buchana.h 
and  a  bipartisan  group  of  cospon.sors  We 
are  proud  to  add  our  voice  to  tiieirs  on 
behalf  of  this  Baptist  leader  who  Is  near 
death  in  a  Soviet  prison  for  his  brave 
defense  of  his  faith  and  the  inspiration 
he  has  provided  to  his  persecuted 
brethren. 

As  I  -said  !n  February,  1975  to  the  Re- 
search Center  for  Relicrion  and  Human 
Rights  in  Closed  Societies.  Georgl  Vlns' 
tragic  yet  f.-^r  from  solitary  plight  i'^  a 
grim  reml'ider  that  the  atmosphere  of 
detente  has  not  Inhibited  the  Soviet 
Government's  campaign  of  repression 
against  religioas  and  Intellectual  dissi- 
dents and  minorities. 

In  standing  up  for  himian  rights,  we 
Americans  reflect  the  best  in  our  de.Tio- 
cratlc  and  humanitarian  heritage.  Fur- 
thermore, in  the  struggle  for  human 
rights,  we  have  international  law  on  our 
side.  The  Universal  Declaration  of  Hu- 
man Right";  was  reaffirmed  in  tl)e  Inter- 
national Covenant  on  Civil  and  Polit- 
ical Rights  which  the  Soviet  Union  rati- 
fied in  1968  The  Helsinki  accords,  which 
the  Soviet  Union  joined  in  signing  la^t 
AugTist,  pledge  all  participating  stat^..  ^o 
uphold  the  universal  declaration. 

Georgl  Vlns"  father,  who  trained  as  a 
Baptist  minister  in  the  United  States, 
was  arrested  and  imprisoned  three  times 
during  the  1930's  on  various  charges 
stemming  from  his  religion  and  died 
during  his  third  sentence  from  the  rigors 
of  a  Far  East  labor  camp.  He  died  5  years 
before  the  United  Nations  unanimously 
passed  the  Universal  Declaration  of  Hu- 
man Rights,  with  its  great  paragraph: 

Everyone  has  the  right  to  freedom  of 
thought,  con.sclence  and  religion;  this  right 
Includes  freedom  to  change  1M«  religion  or 
belief,  and  freedom,  either  alone  or  In  com- 
munity with  others  and  In  public  or  pri- 
vate, to  manifest  his  religion  or  belief  In 
teaching,  practice,  worship  and  observance. 

Georgl  Vlns  was  serving  his  first  term 
In  prison  at  hard  labor  when  the  Soviets 
ratified  the  International  Covenant  on 
Civil  and  Political  Right*  in  1968  The 
Covenant  reaf!lrms  the  universal  decla- 
ration on  religious  freedom  and  also 
declares: 

No  one  shall  be  subject  to  coercion  which 
would  impair  his  freedoon  to  have  or  to  adopt 
a  religion  or  belief  of  his  choice. 

Georgl  Vlns  was  being  tried  on  the 
charge  of  "harming  the  Interests  of  So- 
viet citizens  under  a  pretext  of  carrying 
out  religious  activity"  while  the  Hel- 
sinki Conference  on  Security  and  Coop- 
eration in  Europe  was  deliberating  on  Its 
"Tliird  Basket"  h.iinan  rights  provLsions. 
He  had  been  sent  to  a  labor  camp  in  the 
Yakutsk  district  of  Siberia  by  the  time 
the  final  act  was  signed  In  Helsinki  on 
August  1.  1073  That  act  Includes  the 
provision : 

The  participating  States  will  reepect  hu- 
man rights  and  fundamental  freedoms,  In- 
cluding the  freedom  of  thought,  conscience, 
religion  or  belief,  for  all  without  dl'tlnctlon 
as  to  race,  sex,  language  or  religion. 

We  must  express  our  concern  for 
Georgl  Vlns  and  others  in  such  compel- 


ling situations  in  the  Soviet  Union.  And 
we  must  remivin  firm  in  our  commitment 
to  freedom  of  worship.  It  is  most  impor- 
tant and  appropriate  that  the  American 
;ieoiile.  v;ho  are  so  blessed  in  the  free- 
doms that  we  take  for  granted,  make 
cl  ar  to  the  Soviet  Union  that  a  genuine 
riftentc  require.<;  Increasing  respect  for 
fundamental  human  rights. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  Uie  March  30  statement  Mr.  Bu- 
chanan made  in  the  Hou.se  about  Georgl 
Vins  be  printed  in  the  Record  at  tliis 
point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  bo  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Oeorgi   Vins,   Soviet   Christian 

Mr.  Buchanan.  Mr.  Speaker,  appeals  have 
been  pouring  into  the  West  In  recent  months 
from  Soviet  evangelical  Christians,  seeking 
relief  from  oppression  by  authorities  In  their 
country.  Some  of  the  appeals  have  been 
sent  directly  to  the  United  Nathans  General 
Secretary,  the  World  Council  of  Churches, 
the  B.-^tptlst  World  Alliance,  and  Christian 
leaders  In  the  We?t  Some  are  copies  of  ap- 
peals sent  to  Soviet  authorities  In  many 
cases,  accompanying  documents  cite  names, 
places,  dates,  and  details  of  grievances.' 

A  significant  ca.se  is  that  of  Soviet  church 
leader  Georgl  Vlns,  48,  of  Kiev  In  the  Ulcralne. 
Before  his  Imprisonment  early  In  1975,  he 
was  secretary  of  the  Council  of  Churches  of 
Evangelical  Christians  and  Baptists — CCECB 
— the  dissident  r?.<iptist  movement  that  the 
government  says  Is  Illegal. 

Oeorgl  Vlnf.  a  founder  of  the  CCECB,  was 
arrested  first  In  1966  after  a  Baptist  demon- 
stration outside  the  Communist  Party  head- 
quart<>rs  In  Moscow  and  sentenced  to  3  years 
at  hard  labor  in  a  prKon.  He  came  out  of 
prison  In  1969  broken  In  health  A  new  case 
apalnst  him  wa.s  started  In  1970,  but  he  went 
Into  hldln^r  and  carried  on  the  dlrc'lon  of 
the  CCECB  underground.  Late  In  March  of 
1973.  the  authorities  found  him  and  jailed 
him  In  Kiev  pending  trial  ' 

Vpws  reached  the  Western  World  In  Peb- 
n:r>ry  197f>  that  Mr  Vln<;  was  convicted  by  a 
court  In  Kiev  of  "harming  the  interests  of 
Soviet  citizens  under  a  pretext  of  carrying 
out  religious  activity "  TTie  sentence  of  6 
years  In  prison  to  be  followed  by  5  years  In 
exile  was  believed  to  be  the  maximum  pos- 
sible under  the  chnrge  ' 

The  dat.e  of  the  trial  In  Kiev  was  kept 
secret,  but  family  members  and  other  be- 
lievers showed  up  ne.  erth'Iess  and  main- 
tained a  watch  outride  Tlie  trial  was  held  al- 
most a  year  after  Vlns'  arrest  Only  persons 
with  special  pa.'-\ses,  apparently  those  hostile 
to  evangelical  Christianity,  were  to  be  ad- 
mitted to  the  courtroom.  Several  family 
members  managed  to  get  IrLslde.  however, 
among  them  Lydla  Vlns.  Georsl's  mother,  who 
like  her  son  and  her  husband  had  spent  time 
previously  In  Soviet  jails  ror  her  faith  .^he 
tape  recorded  her  comments  on  the  .S-dav 
trl".;.  aaid  the  correspondent  of  a  reli pious 
publication  In  touch  with  key  Soviet  belle\ers 
sent  the  magazine  a  translated  transcript « 

Mrs.  Vlns  said  a  Norwegian  Christian  law- 
yer. Alf  Haoreni.  was  obtalT^ed  to  be  Georjrl 
Vlns'  df^'ense  lawver  Authorities  tried  to  ppr- 
suade  the  famllv  and  his  friends  to  take  an 
atheist  as  a  defender,  she  said,  but  they  re- 
fused. They,  In  turn,  refused  to  plve  Mr. 
Haerem  an  entry  visa,  and  Mrs.  Vlns  Inform- 
ed the  court  of  that  fa'-t.  .M  this,  according 
to  his  mother's  account.  Georgl  announced 
he  was  rejecting  the  composition  of  the 
court. 

He  said,  according  to  his  mother's  account 
published  In  Christianity  Today:  "TTie  first 
reason  Is  that  the  court  Is  one-sided.  co;i- 
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slstlng  of  athelEts,  and  they  are  not  judging 
me.  but  they  are  Judging  the  confession  of 
faith  of  the  Evangelical  Christian  Baptlsta, 
they  are  judging  the  Bible  and  the  Gospel, 
and  they  are  judging  the  whole  movement 
of    ovir    Christianity. 

"The  second  reason  Is  that  the  entire  In- 
vestigation was  conducted  with  much  vio- 
lence, with  psychological  and  physical  ter- 
rorism, and  that  the  investigation  was  not 
conducted  by  the  proper  authority  but  by 
the  Committee  of  Government  Security 
KGB).  For  two  months  an  agent  of  the 
KGB  threatenoa  and  menaced  me.  and  now 
lie  IS  stt*l:ig  here  In  this  courtroom    .  .  ."» 

Soviet  authorities  also  rejected  the  offer 
of  the  World  Council  of  Chur"hes  In  Geneva 
to  send  a  foreign  lawyer  to  represent  hlm 
at  the  trial.  They  also  rej»"cted  applications 
bv  other  Western  observers  to  attend  the  trial. 

Mr.  Vlns'  c  nfrontatlon  with  the  Soviet 
authorities  restilted  from  his  prominence  In 
the  Inltslatlvrlkl,  or  Initiators,  a  group  of 
reform  Baptists  v.ho  broke  In  September  1965, 
with  the  officially  tolerated  AlI-TTnlon  Coun- 
cil of  Evangelical  Christians  and  Baptists 
over  the  !=si!e  of  E-:bm1ttlng  to  the  author- 
Itv  of  the  athlest  Soviet  State.' 

The  Inltslatlvnlkl,  which  Mr.  Vlns  served 
as  secretary,  have  rejected  Moscow's  right  to 
o-.crsee  their  religious  affairs,  thereby 
prompting  official  repre.s5lon. 

The  lnlt.slatlvnlkl  or  Initiators,  the  "re- 
formers." formed  their  own  separate  fellow- 
ship, the  CCECE.  now  considered  an  outlaw 
oreanlzatlon  in  the  eyes  of  Soviet  officials. 

In  1966,  according  to  a  report  In  Christian- 
ity Today,  the  AUCECB — the  officially  sanc- 
tioned rellclouR  organization  co.T.posed  o! 
Baptists,  PentecostalE,  Meni.onlte  and 
others — revised  Its  constitution,  apologized 
for  the  strlr.gent  1960  regulations  which 
prompted  the  start  of  the  reform  group,  and 
asked  the  reformers  to  rettirn.  There  was  no 
effective  response;  at  the  time  Vlns  and  other 
leaders  were  In  prison." 

One  of  those  appealing  on  Vlns'  behalf 
through  open  letters  is  Soviet  physicist  An- 
drei Sakl.arov,  who  himself  Is  In  trouble  with 
the  governmer.t  for  his  outspoken  champion- 
ship of  human  rights.  In  an  interview  pub- 
't^hed  In  a  Stockholm  dally  before  Vins'  trial. 
Dr.  Sakharov  said  Vlns  was  charged  with  vag- 
rancy— not  holding  a  job  and  hiding  from 
tliC  police — usmg  religion  for  crime  against 
the  rights  of  citizens — living  on  the  means  of 
others — and  violating  church-state  separa- 
tion laws.' 

In  theory,  Soviet  citizens  enjoy  religious 
freedom  under  article  124  of  the  Constitu- 
tion: 

"No  one  Is  forced  to  be  a  "oellever  or  an 
atheist,  to  observe  religious  rites  or  not  to 
do  so." 

Said  Vladimir  Kuroyedov,  chairman  of  the 
Stale  Council  of  Religious  Affairs,  in  a  re- 
cent Tzvestla  Interview." 

In  fact,  religious  worship  in  the  Soviet 
Union  Is  circunxscrlbed  with  restrlctionfl.  The 
State  Council  of  Rellelous  Afialrs  is  the 
watchdog  successor  to  two  organizations  set 
up  by  Stalin  to  control  "religious  cults." 
Comrnunlst  Party  membership,  the  key  to 
advancement  In  Soviet  society.  Is  barred  to 
religious  believers.  Scientific  atheism  Is 
taught  as  a  part  of  social  studies  In  Soviet 
schools  and  as  a  special  required  ccurse  at 
higher  university  level.  But  ar.y  religious 
Instruction  for  youth  Is  banned .>^ 

The  New  York  Times  this  month  reported : 

"The  Russian  Orthodox  Church  and  the 
All-Union  Council  of  Baptists  function 
obediently  under  state  scrutiny.  But  unap- 
proved sects  .  .  .  have  been  harassed  for  re- 
fusing to  submit  on  issues  like  conscientious 
objection  to  military  service.  Last  month, 
t:'^.e  ofRc!;i!  press  In  By.-eU^russla  reported  pris- 
on sentences  for  several  Jehovah's  Wit- 
nesses found  guilty  of  copying  articles  from 
the  Western  publication  Watchtower  and 
naalntalrilng  secret  chapels." 


The  case  of  Georgl  Vln«  Is  by  no  meani 
unique.  Writings  bv  Christian  authors  smug- 
gled into  the  West  tell  of  dozens  of  easel 
of  repre.S8lon  of  religious  people.  But  VIM' 
case  is  notable  and  It  is  dramatic.  His  father 
and  mother  were  Imprisoned  for  their  faith. 
and  It  appears  now  that  his  children  may  be 
because  they  have  decided  that  they  are 
never   going   to  give  up   their  beliefs 

Pvotr  Yekovlevich  Vlns.  Georpis  father, 
of  German  origin,  came  from  Samara— now 
Kulbvshev.  As  a  young  man.  he  went  to 
America  for  theological  education  not  avail- 
able in  Russia,  and  spent  his  time  there 
first  at  Weston  Memorial  Baptist  Church. 
Philadelphia,  then  at  Colgate  Divinity  SchooL 
Rochester.  N.Y.,  and  from  1912-22  at  tie 
Southern  Baptist  Seminary  at  Louisville.  Ky. 
On  his  return  to  the  Soviet  Union  In  the 
spring  of  1922,  he  went  to  Siberia  as  a  mis- 
sionary. From  that  time  on  he  was  an  active 
and  wholehearted  member  of  the  Bapulst 
Church  In  the  Soviet  Union. 

He  was  first  arrested  In  Moscow  in  1930 
after  refusing  the  NKVD's  suggestion  that 
he  support  their  candidates  In  the  elections 
to  the  Assembly  of  the  Union  of  Christians- 
Baptists.  He  was  sentenced  to  3  years  in  a 
labor  camp,  the  first  of  several  prtscn  terms. 
His  third  arrest  was  In  1937,  and  there  was 
no  further  news  of  him  for  nx-uiy  years.  Then 
his  wife  learned  he  had  been  convicted  by  ft 
closed  court — the  Infamous  troika — to  10 
vears  In  a  labor  camp  without  right  of  cor- 
respondence. He  died  on  December  2.  1943  at 
the  ape  of  45.  In  one  of  the  Par  Eatt  labor 
camps." 

Like  his  father,  Georgl  Vlns,  bom  In  1928. 
was  an  active  m-ember  of  the  Baptist  Church, 
and  he  also  became  a  pastor.  He  received  a 
higher  education  and  holds  two  decrees,  one 
in  economics  and  one  In  engineering.  He  was 
actively  Involved  from  1960-64  In  the  series 
of  meetings  and  vrrlting  of  documente  to  the 
State  authorities,  to  the  AUCECB  and  to 
believers  throughout  the  Soviet  Union. 

Vlns  and  other  demonstrators  were  arrested 
when  thev  openly  walked  into  the  oSicet  of 
the  Centra!  Coinmlttee  building  in  1P65  In 
November  he  and  a  co-defendant,  Gennadi! 
Kryuchkov,  were  tried  and  sentenced  to  3 
years  in  prison. 

Vlns  and  two  other  Baptists  carried  or.  a.n 
active  Christian  life  of  prayer  and  evangelism 
In  the  prison  camp  and  aroused  a  great  ceal 
of  interest  among  their  fellow  prisoners  He 
was  transferred  to  another  camp  In  an  effort 
to  stoD  this  evangelism. 

Vins'  physical  condition  deteriorated  In 
prison.  He  developed  heart  disease  and  had 
running  sores  on  his  arms  and  body  Despite 
his  training  .^s  an  electrical  engineer,  he  was 
forced  to  drag  logs  at  work. 

Meanwhile,  his  family  suffered  because  of 
his  prisoner  status.  His  wife,  with  a  degree  In 
foreign  languages,  was  forced  to  take  a  job 
sclline  Ice  cream.  His  daughter  was  mis- 
treated at  school 

He  was  released  In  May  :969  and  by  the 
end  of  the  vear  was  once  more  taking  an 
active  part  In  the  life  of  the  CCECB. 

Not  Ion?  Eifter  Vlns'  activity  as  a  pa-sror 
was  curtailed  once  more.  He  was  aeain  ar- 
rested, sentenced  to  a  year  of  forced  labor — 
to  be  served  at  heme— and  10  percent  of  blfi 
V,  ages  was  deducted  as  a  fine. 

By  June  or  July  1570.  a  new  criminal  case 
was  being  prepared.  For  more  than  3  years. 
Vlns  lived  in  hiding,  unable  to  return  home 
and  attempting  to  carry  rn  his  work  as  s 
pastor  clandestinely.  He  appears  not  to  ha'.-e 
been  arrested  during  this  time,  b't  In  a  list 
of  prisoners  put  out  in  October  1970.  he  ap- 
pears as  "under  Investigation"  presumably 
as  a  "parasite." 

VltLS  vsTOte  a  letter  In  December  1970  to 
Russian  officleils  to  protest  his  .mother's  ar- 
rest on  December  l.  1970.  The  letter  contains 
information  about  prison  sentences  end'ored 
bv  other  members  of  his  family,  including 
his  father.  His  mother  s  cousin  was  arrested 
In  1938  and  died  In  the  camps.  His  uncle's 
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wife  was  arrested  In  1939  and  spent  17  years 
In  a  prison  cainp  Her  father  was  given  a 
5-year  sentence  In  IW39. 

The  police  came  to  Vlos'  mother's  home 
on  December  1.  1970.  where  her  audden  ar- 
rest caused  great  dlatress  to  her  grandchil- 
dren, who  were  In  her  care  during  the  ab- 
sence of  her  daughter-in-law 

The  Council  of  Prisoners'  Relatives — 
CPR — reported  that  her  arrest  was  a  direct 
result  of  her  activity  as  president  of  the  CPR 
In  compiling  and  distributing  information 
about  Christian  prisoners. 

Vlns"  mother.  Lldlya  Vlns.  was  tried  In 
Kiev  on  February  8-9,  1971.  and  appealed 
without  success  un  February  18  She  was 
sentenced  to  3  years'  Imprisonment,  A  CPR 
bulletm  gave  details  abotit  her  poor  health: 
she  was  diabetic,  had  a  stomach  Ulnos.s.  and 
had  to  be  taken  to  work  on  people's  orm-s 
Another  CPR  bulletin  said  there  was  no 
hope  for  her  surviving  her  3-year  sentence 
because  of  her  illness,  and  stUl  another  bul- 
letin added  that  she  had  been  moved  to  a 
Civil  hospital  for  a  month  after  which 
she  was  taken  back  to  camp.  Her  friends  In 
the  Kiev  congregation  once  more  appealed 
for  her  release  and  she  wa.s  released  in  No- 
vemljer  1973.  At  the  time.  Oeorgl  apparently 
wafi  still  hiding. 

At  the  end  of  March  1974,  Oeorgl  Vlns 
was  arrested  again  and  was  held  virtually 
Incommunicado  The  Kiev  congregation  ap- 
pealed for  his  relea»e  to  Soviet  ofBcials  and 
his  family  pleaded  to  be  granted  the  oppor- 
tunity to  see  and  talk  with  him.  to  learn 
about  his  condition." 

Only  a~Tlttle  Information  about  Vlns'  pres- 
ent condition  has  reached  the  West.  Elarlier 
this  year.  It  was  reported  that  after  the 
January  1975  trial  Vlns  was  sent  to  the 
Yakuts'.:  district  In  Siberia  to  serve  the  first 
part  of  his  sentence — 5  years  of  strict  labor 
camp  The  climatic  conditions  are  very  hard 
in  that  area,  with  the  average  temperature 
in  Janrary  being  50  degrees  Celclus  below 
zero  Vlns  Is  in  the  oat^ory  of  "dangerous 
prisoner."  which  Implies  among  other  things 
that  he  has  to  report  every  third  hour  and 
that  he  may  be  shot  without  warning  In 
case  of  desertion.  Despite  his  p>oor  hesJth.  he 
Is  .sent  to  hard  labor  10  hours  a  da- 
Left  at  home  In  Kiev  were  Vlns'  mother, 
his  wife.  Nadezda.  and  five  children.  On 
September  18.  1975.  the  police  confiscated 
most  of  the  furniture  In  their  apartment 
The  family  was  left  with  a  table,  a  chair 
for  each,  and  a  bed  for  each.  It  is  strlctl-. 
forbldri»n  for  their  church  to  organize  re- 
lief to  help  them." 

Mr.  Speaker,  a  statement  signed  by  Vina' 
fo\ir  children  asserts  that  Vlns'  wife  was 
flred  from  her  work  in  in«2  for  her  religious 
beliefs  and  It  was  years  before  someone 
would  hire  her.  Daughter  Natasha  was  flred 
In  January  1973.  from  a  hospital  Job  al- 
legedly because  "religion  and  medicine  are 
Incompatible "  Vlns'  son,  Peter,  has  com- 
pleted his  education,  but  as  of  December 
1974.  had  not  been  hired  anywhere. 

The  statement  from  the  Vlns  children, 
addressed  to  Soviet  authorities,  ends  with  a 
vow 

"If  cur  father  Is  not  released  and  If  meas- 
ures are  taken  in  prison  which  threaten  his 
life,  then  know  50U  that  our  entire  family  Is 
filled  with  resolve  to  die  alongside  him.  This 
we  make  known  to  you  and  believers  around 
the  world." 

Mr.  SpeeJcer,  unless  some  action  Is  taken 
on  his  behalf.  Pastor  Vlns  vrtll  surely  die  In 
a  hard  labor  camp  In  Siberia. 
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CLEAN   AIR   ACT   AMENDMENTS   OF 
1976— S.  3219 

AMENDMENT  NO.  1656 

•  Ordered  to  be  printed  and  to  lie  on 
the  table.) 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr  President,  there  Ls 
apparently  some  doubt  In  some  quarters 
as  to  my  views  on  the  pending  clean  air 
legislation.  I  introduced  the  committee 
bill.  My  name  appears  on  the  committee 
report.  I  support  this  legislation.  I  am 
prepared  to  take  this  bill  to  conference 
and  I  am  prepared  to  work  for  equitable 
resolution  of  the  differences  between  the 
House  and  the  Senate. 

As  chairman  of  the  Senate  Subcom- 
mittee on  Environmental  Pollution.  I 
consider  this  a  responsibility  and  an 
obligation.  As  I  said  in  my  supplemental 
views  on  this  legislation,  however,  there 
are  aspects  of  thLs  legislation  which  I 
opposed  in  committee  and  there  are  pro- 
visions which  I  offered  in  committee 
which  were  not  adopted.  I  continue  to 
hold  that  view.  I  would  prefer  a  different 
bill,  broader  In  some  respects  and  nar- 
row in  others. 

What  apparently  has  not  been  under- 
stood, however,  is  that  I  think  the  Clean 
Air  Act  as  it  was  enacted  In  1970  Is 
basically  sound  law.  Throughout  1975  as 
the  Subcommittee  on  Environmental 
Pollution  held  hearings,  the  evidence 
presented  supported  that  judgment.  As 
those  hearings  developed,  as  issues  were 
discussed,  as  amendments  were  proposed, 
I  inquired  as  to  whether  or  not  the  law 
really  needed  amending,  whether 
amendments  were  being  proposed  as  a 
means  of  clarifying  the  Intent  of  Con- 
gress in  providing  guidance  to  the  Ad- 
ministrator. A  number  of  witnesses  sup- 
ported amendments  to  the  act.  A  num- 
ber of  people  think  certain  amendment<; 
are  desirable  to  Improve  implementation 
of  the  act. 

However,  tliis  only  suggests  amend- 
ments may  be  desirable,  not  essential. 
In  my  opinion,  with  one  exception,  the 
Judicial  and  the  administrative  processes 
are  available  to  overcome  any  hurdles 
which  may  be  presented  by  the  act  in  its 
present  form.  In  1970  and  repeatedly 
since  1970.  I  have  indicated  a  willingness 
to  review  and.  if  necessarj'.  revise  any 
of  the  statutory  automobile  emission 
standards.  I  propased  an  amendment 
this  year  to  fulfill  that  commitment.  I 
suggested   In  committee   that  scientific 


evidence,  technical  data  supported  a  re- 
laxation of  the  standard  for  oxides  of 
nitrogen  emissions  from  automobiles 
from  .4  per  mile  to  1.0  gram5  per  mile. 
I  am  convinced  that  a  modification  of 
the  NO,  standard  is  the  only  ne<'p-s.<:?.ry 
change  in  the  Clean  Air  Act  other  than 
the  addition  of  new  funding  authority 

I  think  the  courts  and  the  .■Administra- 
tor can  resolve  the  nondegradatlon  Is- 
sue. I  think  the  statutory  ba.se  and  the 
legislative  history  of  the  Clean  Air  Act 
adequately  support  the  requirement  that 
there  be  a  national  nondegradatlon  pol- 
icy. I  think  the  courts  will  uphold  the 
statutory  requirement  and  the  legislative 
hlstorj'.  and  I  think  the  Administrator 
will  eventually  develop  a  set  of  regula- 
tions which  meet  criteria  established  by 
the  courts 

I  think  the  courts  have  the  capability 
to  monitor  changes  in  current  policies 
relative  to  achieving  primary  standards 
in  areas  where  auto  emission  standards 
alone  are  an  inadequate  control  mech- 
anism and  to  provide  the  neces,sary  flex- 
ibility so  that  transportation  control  re- 
quirements are  not  unduly  inflexible  and 
restrictive. 

I  think  that  EPA  and  the  courts  are 
capable,  throuph  the  use  of  injunction." 
and  criminal  penalties,  to  enforce  the 
deadlines  in  the  Clean  Air  Act  for  .sta- 
tionary sources.  These  thincs  can  hap- 
pen without  any  amendments  this  year 

Therefore.  In  order  to  underscore  my 
commitment  and  to  indicate  again  the 
scope  of  amendments  that  I  feel  are 
necessary.  I  am  today  submitting  u: 
amendment  to  S.  3219.  the  effect  of 
which  would  be  to  strike  the  committee 
bill  in  Its  entirety,  substitute  a  10  pram 
I)er  mile  NOi  standard  as  the  statutory 
NO,  standard  and  establish  authori-a- 
tions  for  Clean  .Mr  Act  programs  for  fl.s- 
cal  years  1977.  1978  and  1979 

I  have  not  finally  concluded  as  to 
whether  or  not  I  will  offer  thLs  amend- 
ment. But  we  have  an  obligation  to  the 
auto  industry  to  finalize  the  question  of 
emission  standards. 

The  committee  tried  to  discharge  its 
responsibility  concerning  the  major  pol- 
icy questions  of  the  Clean  Air  Act 
Should  the  Senate  deem  that  response 
inadequate,  then  I  will  propose  my 
amendment  as  a  means  of  resolving  the 
issue. 


LOBBYING   DISCIX>SURE    ACT  OF 
1976— S.    2477 

AMENDMENT   NO.    1657 

'Ordered  to  be  printed  and  to  lie  on 
the  table. » 

Mr.  METCALF  Mr.  President,  where 
it  counts  the  most.  In  the  determination 
of  who  will  be  taxed  with  the  casts  of 
registering  as  lobbyists,  tlie  Lobbying 
Disclosure  Act  of  1976  <S.  2477)  does 
nothing  but  make  a  bad  situation  worse. 

All  of  us  are  aware  that  the  law  it  was 
designed  to  replace  is  a  legal  anomaly 
which  promises  much  but  cannot  possi- 
bly deliver  much  of  anything  The  In- 
operative 1946  Federal  Regulation  of 
Lobbying  Act  is  distinguished  primarily 
by  its  hot  and  cold  running  loopholes,  on 
tap  for  anyone  who  wants  to  wash  his 
hands  of  public  disclosure. 
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iiut  S.  2477  a.s  reported  will  not  close 
the  loopholes  and  Insure  coverage  of  all 
significant  lobbying  activities  intended  to 
mfluence  Congress 

Quite  the  contrary.  thL"^  measure  will 
permit  larger  iiationally  based  organiza- 
tions to  slip  through  tlie  disclosure  net 
while  operating  their  lobbies  much  as 
th^y  do  today  And  al  the  same  time,  it 
wi'il  e.stablish  unprecedented  barriers  to 
direct  communications  between  smaller 
locally  ba.sed  groups  and  national  policy 
leaders  in  Congress 

The  purpose  of  tlie  amendment  that 
I  am  now  introducing  is  to  establish  a 
fair  tlireshold  test,  which  clearly  dis- 
tinguishes between  the  efforts  of  grass- 
roots groups,  with  only  a  few  paid  em- 
ployees, and  those  corporations  and 
trade  associations,  national  in  scope, 
which  spend  substantial  amounts  to  em- 
ploy or  retain  lobbyists. 

Moreover,  my  amendment  will  elimi- 
nate an  invidious  but  politically  appeal- 
ing gimmick — the  home  State  and  dis- 
trict exemption — which  if.  allowed  to 
stand,  will  uUimately  make  a  mockery  of 
our  role  as  US  Senators. 

Mr  President,  the  swingle  nu^t  dam.- 
aging  flaw  in  S.  2477  is  section  S'a)  f2). 
one  of  the  threshold  tesLs  for  determin- 
ing when  an  organiziUion  must  register 
as  a  lobbyist  and,  subsequently,  when  it 
must  file  quarterly  reports  on  its  lob- 
bying activities. 

Under  this  provision,  any  organiza- 
tion which  has  at  least  one  paid  director 
or  employee  receiving  the  equivalent  of 
$100  weeidy  must  register  if  it,s  paid  di- 
rectors or  employees  speak  on  its  behalf 
to  Members  of  Congress  or  congressional 
aides  on  12  separate  occasions  in  any 
3-month  period.  However,  any  organiza- 
tion can  exclude  from  this  lobbying 
countdown  all  conversations  which  oc- 
cur with  a  Member,  or  his  personal  staff 
aide,  representing  the  Stat-e  or  congres- 
sional district  in  which  the  organiza- 
tion's principal  place  of  basiness  is 
situated. 

Certainly  this  test  appears  to  be  con- 
venient. What  could  be  simpler  than 
counting  direct  contacts'^  .^nd  the  home 
State  and  district  exemption  is  obviously 
appealing. 

Who  among  us  wants  to  tell  a  group  of 
our  own  constituents  they  will  have  to 
reprlster  as  lobbyists  if  they  drop  in  or  call 
to  talk  aboiit  their  problems  four  times  a 
month,  or  more? 

Appearances  often  are  deceptive,  how- 
ever, and  section  S'a^  f2>  will  prove  to  be 
anything  but  simple — or  fair— in  its  ef- 
fect. It  will  cat-ch  a  hast  of  .smaUer  locally 
ba.sed  groups  whose  spending  for  lobby- 
ing actuities  is  minuscule  compared  to 
that  of  the  larger  nationally  based  cor- 
porations and  trade  associations  who  wUl 
be  able  to  slip  through  the  disclosure  net 
at  '.Mil. 

Here  Ls  why : 

Wasliinpton-ba-sed  lobbyists  customar- 
ily rely  for  their  heaviest  persuasion,  not 
on  visits  to  con^ressional  offices  by  their 
rep.'-esentatives  here  but  on  calls  from 
residents  of  the  home  States  and  districts 
of  strategically  placed  Senators  and  Rep- 
rei^entatlves  Tlius.  the  "home  State  and 
district"  exemption  becomes  an  open  In- 
vitation for  the  larger  nationally  based 


organizations  to  conduct  their  lobbies  es- 
sentially as  they  do  now  and  still  avoid 
registration  and  reporting.  By  way  of  il- 
lustrating this  point,  consider  what  any 
corporation  or  trade  association  able  to 
afford  decentralizing  its  lobby  can  do 
without  becoming  a  lobbyist  under  any  of 
the  threshold  tests  contained  in  section 
3ia  ) .  Such  an  organization  can; 

Maintain  as  many  people  in  a  Wash- 
ington office  as  it  wishes,  including  its 
own  legal  staff  and  other  expert  person- 
nel, to  analyze  and  track  legislation,  col- 
lect information  on  the  positions  of  the 
various  Members  of  Congre.ss.  and  report 
back  to  the  parent  organization; 

Communicate  with  all  Members  of 
Congreb.-.  tr.eir  personal  aides,  and  coni- 
•mittee  staff  pen-onnel  in  wntmg.  by 
memorandums,  and  telegram,  on  an  un- 
limited basi3; 

Speak  directly,  by  telephone  or  in  per- 
son, tliroufih  its  paid  directors  and  em- 
ployees, on  an  unlimited  basis  with 
Members  of  Congress  from  the  State  or 
district  in  which  its  "principal  place  of 
business"  is  situated ; 

Using  a  WATS  line,  telephone  like- 
minded  corporations  or  organizations 
which  are  association  members  with 
•principal"  places  of  business  in  most  or 
ail  States,  and  urge  them  to  call  or  visit 
the  Senators  who  represent  their  State 
and  their  districf.s  Representative; 

Spend  up  'm  $30,000  aiinually  in  "di- 
rect" expenses,  not  including  staff  time, 
for  soliciting  others  to  lobby  on  issues  in 
which  it  is  interested;  and 

Invite  as  many  Congressmen  and  staff 
employees  as  it  wishes  for  luncheon, 
dinner,  or  seminar  meetings  with  its  chief 
executive  oflScer.  governmental  relations 
representative,  or  other  employee  on  as 
many  as  three  occasions  each  month,  for 
presentations  on  whatever  issues  it 
wishes. 

Now  some  lobbyists  who  have  spoken 
with  me  about  provisions  of  S.  2477  have 
asserted  that  no  major  corporation  or 
trade  association  is  likely  to  take  ad- 
vantage of  the  loopholes  built  into  thib 
measure.  Perhaps  so.  Others,  however, 
disagree.  For  example,  in  a  memorandum 
to  the  comrnittee  staff.  Alan  B.  Morrison, 
director  of  Public  Citizen  Litigation 
Group,  and  Joan  C.  Claybrook.  director 
of  Congress  Watch,  concluded  that: 

The  home  State  exemption  for  lobbving 
communlcatlon.s  remains  a  gigantic  loophole 
designed  for  corporate  trade  association?  who 
even  now  routinely  a.s.sign  responslblUty  for 
contacting  members  of  Congress  to  the  com- 
pany which  reside?  in  a  member's  backyard. 
The'  home  State  exemption  merely  author- 
izes continuation  of  this  practice  without 
registration — and  very  Importantly — without 
requiring  gift  disclosure. 

For  my  part.  I  can  only  point  out  that 
the  threshold  tests  contained  in  S.  2477 
not  only  determine  who  must  register. 
They  also  determine  whether  an  orga- 
nization, although  already  registered  as 
a  lobbyist,  reports  on  its  activities  during 
any  particular  calendar  quarter.  What 
is  "called  for  in  such  quarterly  reports 
under  this  measure  is  both  extensive  and 
detailed,  and  willful  mi.'^representation 
of  information  furnished  m  them  is 
punishable  by  fines  of  up  to  $10,000  and 
imprisonment  of  up  to  5  years. 

I  cannot  accept  as  an  article  of  faith 


the  notion  that  corporations  and  trade 
associations  wUl  be  able  to  resist  the 
temptation  to  avoid  disclosure  of  their 
activities  in  instances  where  their  inter- 
ests conflict  with  those  of  the  adminis- 
tration, or  gore  an  ox  sacred  to  an  Influ- 
ential party  leader  or  committee  chair- 
man m  Congress,  or  are  contrary  to 
strong  public  feelings.  Not  when  u  will 
he  perfectly  legal  to  duck  out  and  still 
mamtain  a  powerful  lobby. 

At  the  other  end  of  the  scale,  for  the 
smaller  locally  based  groups— which 
cannot  afford  to  maintain  Washington 
offices  or  to  decentralize  tlieir  lobbying 
efforts — section  3'ai'2)  wiU  have  con- 
sequences that  clearly  have  not  been 
anticipated  by  sponsors  of  S.  2477 

For  some  such  groups,  of  course,  the 
"home  State  and  district"  exemption 
WUl  be  a  boon,  permitting  an  unfettered 
but  most  effective  lobby.  This  wiU  be  the 
case,  for  instance,  wlienever  a  local 
group  is  happily  situated  in  a  State 
which  has  a  large  congressional  delega- 
tion composed  for  the  most  part  of  rela- 
tively senior  Members  of  tlie  ma.ionty 
party  who  are  sympatlietic  toward  its 
interests  and  who  are  strategically 
placed  in  the  various  committees  of 
Congress. 

Where  does  this  leave  the  group  whose 
interests  do  not  strike  a  responsi\  e  chord 
among  their  own  Senators  and  Repre- 
sentatives? How  will  it  affect  those 
whose  views  are  distinctly  in  the  minor- 
ity, perhaps  even  unpopular,  in  a  partic- 
ular State  or  district  but  are  nonetheless 
a  matter  of  great  interest  and  concern 
elsewhere  in  the  Nation?  'WTiat  about 
those  whose  interests  cannot  be  well 
served  because  of  the  small  size,  political 
composition,  or  limited  committee  re- 
sponsibilities r^i  Members  of  their  owTi 
State  delegation? 

To  such  less  fortunately  situated 
groups,  section  3 'a)  (2)  offers  a  most  un- 
appealing choice:  Either  speak  only  to 
your  own  Senators  or  Representatives — 
hov.cver  unwilling  they  may  be  to  listen 
and  however  incapable  they  are  of  ad- 
vancing your  interests — or  pay  the  price 
of  registering  and  reporting  as  lobbyist? 
If  you  make  as  few  as  four  telephone  calls 
monthly  for  3  months  to  "outride"  con- 
gressional ofBoes  or  committee  staff  per- 
sonnel. 

Consider  for  a  moment  the  conse- 
quences of  any  such  provision,  not  in 
ordinary  circumstances  but  in  instances 
where  opinion  in  the  countr>'  rur^  deep 
and  strong  How  many  groups  would 
have  been  swept  into  the  net  during  the 
long  night  of  Vietnam  or  the  su-ta:ned 
agony  of  the  Watergate  scandals?  Could 
this  test  have  been  apphed  to  those 
throughout  the  Nation  who  wished  t-o 
speak  with  Senator  Ervin  and  members 
of  the  select  committee,  or  its  staff?  Or 
with  Representative  RocrNo  and  mem.- 
bers  of  the  House  Judiciary  Committee" 

I  submit  that  to  have  even  attempted 
to  do  so  would  have  been  a  travesty.  And 
it  is  precisely  at  this  point  that  the  sec- 
tion 3ia>'2>  threshold  test  becomes  in- 
vidious, not  just  as  a  practical  matter  but 
in  principle  as  well. 

No  Senator  or  Representative  should 
be  so  constrained  from  heaiinp  directl> 
the  diversity  of  viewTioints  of  citizens 
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from  outside  his  o.vn  State  or  district. 
WheUier  a  newcomer  or  a  sinior  Mem- 
ber, no  Senator  or  Represafitative  can 
cjontribute  significantly  In  thi  making  of 
national  policy  if  his  outlook  Js  narrowly 
paro<-hial.  And  accommodating  the  par- 
ticular interests  of  any  constituency  re- 
(ji'.ires  an  understanding  of  the  full  range 
of  problems  and  intei-ests  in  States  and 
re:iioiis  elsev/here. 

Surely  we  ought  not  levy  what  is  in 
affect  a  surcharge  on  the  citizens  of 
Wyoming  or  Ohio,  for  example,  for  mak- 
ing their  views  known  directly  to  the 
Senator  from  Montana  on  strip  mining 
legislation,  requiring  Ihcm  to  register 
and  report  as  lobbyists  for  engaging  In 
activities  that  are  conducted  in  exactly 
the  same  manner  as  those  that  are  "free" 
to  Montanans. 

How  can  we  justify  making  out-of- 
staters  pay  the  additional  price  of  regis- 
tering as  lobbyists  to  talk  to  Senate  Ma- 
joritv  Leader  Mansfield,  who  is  no  less 
a  representative  of  a  national  constitu- 
ency on  many  issues  than  he  is  of  the 
three-quarter-mllllon  Montanans  who 
elected  him  a  U.S.  Senator?  Or  to  Mi- 
nority Leader  Scott?  Or  to  any  House 
or  Senate  committee  or  subcommittee 
chairman,  who  bad  special  responsibil- 
ity lor  national  policymaking  in  his 
committee's  area  of  jurisdiction?  Or  to 
any  Senator  or  Representative  who  has 
be 'ome  Identified  as  particularly  in- 
terested and  competent  in  a  given  na- 
tional policy  area? 

In  short,  we  legislate  oni  national 
problems  and  make  national  policy  as 
U.S.  Senators  and  U.S.  Representatives. 
Certainly  we  should  not  begin  the  pro:- 
eas — in  a  provision  without  precedent  in 
any  existing  statute — of  defining  our 
role  as  something  less. 

Mr.  President,  we  do  not  ne^d  to  know 
what  Is  bothering  everyone  who  makes 
a  dozen  or  so  telephone  calls  or  spends 
a  half  day  on  Capitol  Hill  We  do  need 
to  know  who  Is  spending  large  sums  in 
active,  continuing,  and  presumably 
powerful  lobbies. 

My  amendment  strikes  out  both  the 
"12  conversation"  test  and  the  home 
St  ite  and  district  exemption  contained 
in  section  3(a)  t2>.  Instead  of  this  vague 
and  capricious  oral  communications  de- 
vice &c  the  means  of  nuking  a  crucial 
determination — who  is  and  who  is  not  a 
lobbyist — It  establishes  a  precise  dollar 
expen<^iture  test  for  organizations  which 
use  their  own  paid  emnloyers  to  engage 
In  lol  byin;|  comunlcatlons,  written  as 
well  as  oral. 

Briefly  stated,  my  amondment^ — which 
leaves  intact  the  threshold  tests  in  S. 
24(7  pertaining  to  use  of  legislative 
agents  and  lobbying  solicitation — will  op- 
erate as  follows: 

First,  all  smaller  groups  which  have 
total  annual  operating  costs  of  less  than 
$100,000  will  be  entirely  exempt  from 
coverage.  Annual  operating  costa  are  de- 
fined to  include  salaries,  wages,  retainers, 
payment  for  ofUce  space,  office  equip- 
ment and  supplies,  telephone,  postage 
and  addressing,  travel  and  entertain- 
ment, advertising  and  publications,  and 
services. 

Second,  all  organizations  with  armual 
operating  costs  of  $100,000  or  more  will 


be  required  to  register  whenever  they 
spend  $1,000  or  more  in  any  quarterly 
period  for  the  time  devoted  by  their  own 
paid  officers  or  employees  to  the  making 
of  lobbying  communications.  Excluded 
from  the  $1,000  threshold  are  personal 
travel  expenses,  and  it  should  be  em- 
phasized tliat  neither  general  expenses 
for  lobbying  activities  nor  gross  salaries 
are  to  be  Included  In  determining 
whether  this  spending  threshold  has  been 
passed.  Only  the  cost  of  the  actual  time 
in  which  an  organization's  paid  officers 
or  employees  are  engaging  in  direct  lob- 
bying or  otherwise  making  lobbying  com- 
munications must  be  included. 

And  third,  once  they  have  passed  this 
threshold  and  become  lobbyists,  only 
those  organizations  which  have  total  an- 
nual operating  costs  of  $250,000  or  more 
will  be  required  to  fulfill  the  extensive — 
and  costly — quarterly  reporting  require- 
ments contained  in  8.  2477.  Tliose  or- 
ganizations which  have  annual  operating 
costs  of  between  $100,000  and  $250,000 
will  only  have  to  amend  their  registra- 
tion statements  in  the  event  any  signifi- 
cant changes  have  taken  place  during 
each  quaitcr,  to  provide  basic  but  less 
detailed  information  about  their  current 
lobbyiiig  activitieo. 

Mr.  President,  the  case  for  this  ap- 
proach is  comptUing. 

It  will  operate  to  screen  out  the  vast 
majority  of  State  and  locally  based  In- 
terests we.  as  Senators,  hear  from.  Ex- 
empting tho.se  whose  annual  operating 
budgets  are  le.^s  than  $100,000  will  in- 
sure that  we  do  not  .sweep  in  the  tiny  ad 
hoc  citizens  group — which  may  have  only 
one  or  two  part-time  employees.  Estab- 
ll.'hlng  a  relatively  high  dollar  thresh- 
old— $1,000  for  the  cost  of  an  employee's 
actual  time  engaged  in  lobbying — will  in- 
sure that  we  do  not  require  registration 
and  reporting  by  those  larger  organlza- 
tioivs  which  commimic.ite  with  us  infre- 
quently and  oiily  on  a  limited  scale. 

My  amendment  recognizes  that  the  ac- 
counting required  for  detailed  reporting 
Is  costly,  and  limits  this  requirement  to 
organizations  which  have  budgetary  and 
administrative  structures  capable  of  ab- 
."^orbing  such  costs  without  undue  hard- 
ship. 

Most  importantly — by  eliminating  tlie 
need  for  the  "home  State  and  district 
exemption" — this  approach  closes  the 
loopholes  in  S.  2477.  insuring  thpt  all 
larger  nationally  based  organizations 
which  operate  active  and  well  flnanctd 
lobbies  will  be  required  to  disclose  their 
activities 

Finally,  to  insure  that  this  legislation 
covers  only  those  who  are  paid  to  lobby, 
my  amendment  also  strikes  out  section 
6(c><3).  Under  this  provision,  an  organi- 
sation which  has  become  a  lobbyist  must 
identify  even  unpaid  principal  operat- 
ing officers — whether  Its  own  or  such  an 
officer  or  any  loosely  nfflllated  organiza- 
tion— who  make  25  or  more  oral  lobby- 
ing commmilcations  on  its  behalf  Addi- 
tionally, the  lobbying  orjcanlzatlon  must 
also  describe  the  key  Issues  on  which 
such  volunteers  worked. 

Not  only  does  this  provision  place  a 
whoUv  unnecessary  burden  on  first 
amendment  rights.  Mr.  President,  it  also 
is  in  conflict  with  the  stated  Intent  of 


S.  2477.  As  the  report  on  this  measure 
states,  on  page  8 : 

The  definition  of  a  lobbyist  In  the  Lobbying 
Disclosure  Act  of  1976  Is  keyed  to  an  orga- 
nization with  one  or  more  paid  offlcers.  paid 
directors,  or  paid  employees.  Individuals  can 
never  be  lobbyists.  Ad  hoc,  volunteer  gru'.ips 
or  other  organizations  which  do  not  have 
any  paid  offlcers,  directors  or  employees  can 
never  become  lobbjrlsts  regardless  of  the  ex- 
tent of  their  lobbying  actlvltlee. 

If  this  is  the  intent,  why  should  we 
reciulre  identification  and  reporting  on 
the  activities  of  unpaid  volunteers?  I 
cannot  conceive  of  any  justification  for 
such  a  requirement  and  the  chilling  eftect 
It  will  have  on  a  multitude  of  volunteer 
groups  which  give  their  time  and  energy 
to  assist  other  organizations  in  advanc- 
ing the  policies  they  believe  in. 

Mr.  President,  the  time  has  come  to 
o\erhauI  the  unworkable  1946  Federal 
Regulation  of  Lobbying  Act.  In  doing  so. 
however,  we  must  recognize  tliat  lobby- 
ing disclosure  legislation  goes  to  the 
heart  of  the  legislative  function — which 
Is  to  hear,  understand,  and  respond  to 
the  wants  and  needs  of  citizens. 

In  S.  2477,  we  are  establishing  condi- 
tions under  which  citizens  and  their 
^'.^okesmen  can  communicate  with  us. 
The  kmd  of  conditions  we  set.  the  price 
've  require  of  those  who  wish  to  make 
their  views  known  to  us.  who  will  be 
required  to  pay  and  wiio  will  not — all 
must  be  subject  to  the  closest  scrutiny. 

We  all  Know  that  registration  and  re- 
porting entail  costs  which  many  groups 
i;i  our  .society  can  ill  afford,  costs  which 
go  well  beyond  the  dollars  and  manpower 
that  must  be  diverted  to  operate  account- 
ing systems  and  fill  out  Government 
forms.  Public  rtlatioiis  valuer — unfortu- 
nately, there  is  a  stigma  attached  to  the 
designation  of  "lobbyist"— and  the  com- 
petitive disadvantages  resulting  from  dis- 
closure of  detailed  lobbying  strategies 
must  both  be  taken  into  account. 

We  cannot  help  but  restrict  the  ex- 
change of  fact  and  opinion  between  cit- 
izens and  the  elective  olhcials  who  must 
act  In  their  behalf  if  we  sweep  In  the 
small,  locallj'  based,  and  poorly  lundcd 
groups — the  church  groups,  the  commu- 
nity action  groups,  the  business  firms. 
the  private  schools  and  colleges,  to  name 
but  a  few — and  require  them  to  pay 
such  costs.  Conversely,  it  will  be  a  trav- 
esty if  the  only  means  .such  groups 
have  of  getting  their  messages  to  us  di- 
rectly are  tightly  covered,  while  the 
larger,  well  financed,  nationally  ba.sed 
corporations  and  trade  organizations 
are  permitted  to  slip  through  the  dis- 
closure net. 

I  only  wish.  Mr.  President,  that  the 
report  on  S.  2477  could  be  taken  to  mean 
what  it  says  regarding  the  operation  of 
this  measure.  Let  me  quote  from  page 
11,  for  example,  which  as.serts  that: 

The  bin  defines  a  lobbyist  In  a  way  that 
will  cover  any  significant  lobbying  effort  by 
organizations  which  expend  money  in  an 
effort  to  influence  Congress  At  the  same 
time,  the  bill  contains  a  drflnltloTi  nt  lo^- 
bylng  which  overcome-s  tho  dtffl'^ultles  In- 
herent ...  In  the  current  Act  by  imposing 
a  standard  which  may  be  both  easily  and 
uniformly  applied. 

If  disclosure  legislation  Is  to  help  re- 
store public  confidence  In  Government. 
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It  must  deliver  on  Its  promises.  Equity 
a:.d  commonsense  demand  modification 
of  S.  2477's  "twelve  conversation"  test — 
and  elimination  of  the  invidious  'home 
State  and  district  exemption"— to  insure 
tliat  "any  significant  lobbying  by  orga- 
nizations whirh  expend  money"  will  ac- 
tually be  covered  and  tiiat  the  act  may 
in  fact  be  "uniformly"  applied. 

Othenvlse,  if  uncorrected,  this  meas- 
ure will  be  seen  as  just  another  failed 
promise,  with  loopholes  for  the  big  ujjer- 
ators  and  with  the  costs  of  disclosure 
simply  another  burden  for  those  in  our 
society  who  already  are  at  such  a  dis- 
advantage in  making  their  voices  heard. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, that  my  amendment  be  printed  at 
this  point  in  the  Record 

There  being  no  objection,  the  amend- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  tr.e 
Record,  as  follows: 

AME^f3MZNT  No.   1657 

Oa  page  37  line  14,  strike  out  all  through 
page  38,  line  i,  and  Insert  in  lieu  thereof  the 
following; 

••(2)  an  organization  which  expends  $1,000 
or  more  In  any  quarterly  period,  other  than 
personal  travel  expenses,  to  employ  any  paid 
officer,  paid  director,  or  paid  employee  to 
engaige  In  lobbying  communications  In  any 
quarterly  period.  For  purposee  of  determin- 
ing whether  any  organization  Is  a  lobbyist 
under  this  paragraph,  there  shall  be  excluded 
from  the  computation  of  the  expenditures 
under  this  paragraph  any  expense  Incurred 
In  any  conrmiunlcatlon  Initiated  by  Congress 
whereby  the  organization  provides  Informa- 
tion or  opinions  to  Congress  solely  at  the 
request  of  Congress;  or". 

On  page  41,  strike  out  lines  10  through  13. 

On  page  41.  line  15,  after  "organization" 
Insert  the  following;  "which  has.  or  expects 
to  have,  annual  operating  costa  of  $100,000 
or  more". 

On  page  44.  line  2.  strike  out  "oral". 

On  page  44.  line  25.  strike  out  the  comma 
and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof  the  following:  "or 
»ubsectlon  (c) ,"'. 

On  page  46,  line  6,  after  "organization"  in- 
sert the  following;  "which  has.  or  expects  to 
have,  annual  operating  costs  of  ■5250,000  or 
more". 

On  page  47.  line  19.  strike  out  "oral". 

On  page  47,  line  23.  strike  out  "oral". 

On  page  48,  line  1.  strike  out  "oral". 

On  page  48.  line  6.  Insert  "and"  after  the 
semicolon. 

On  page  48,  beginning  with  line  7,  strike 
out  all  through  Une  20. 

On  page  48.  line  21.  strike  out  "(4)"  and 
Insert  In  lieu  thereof  "(3)". 

On  page  68.  line  17.  strike  out  the  period 
&nd  Insert  In  lieu  thereof  a  semicolon  and 
"and". 

On  page  68,  between  lines  17  and  18,  insert 
the  following  new  paragraph: 

"(21)  "annual  operating  costs'  includes  sal- 
aries, wages,  retainers,  payment  for  office 
space,  office  equipment  and  puppUes.  tele- 
phone, postage  and  addressing,  travel  and 
entertainment,  advertising  and  publications, 
and  services.". 


NOTICE  OF  HEARINGS 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senate  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insu- 
lar Affairs  has  scheduled  a  hearing  on 
Monday,  May  ?A.  on  Ihf  Federal  E^nergy 
Administration's  proposal — Energy  Ac- 
tion No.  2 — to  modify  the  present  crude 
oil  entitlement  purchase  exemption  for 
fmall  refiners.  Tlie  hearing  will  com- 
mence at  10  a.m.  in  room  3110  of  the 
Dlrksen  Senate  Office  Building.  Frank  Q. 


Zarb.  Administrator  of  the  FEA  will  be 
tlie  first  witne.ss.  I  understand  that 
hearings  on  Energy  Action  No.  2  will  also 
be  held  in  the  House  Committee  on  In- 
terstate and  Foreign  Commerce  on  Fri- 
day. May  21. 

The  FEA  propo'^al  has  been  submitted 
to  the  Congress  under  procedures  speci- 
fied in  section  12tg>  of  the  Emergency 
Petroleum  Allocation  Act  ai.d  sc-ciion  551 
of  the  Energy  Policy  and  Con&er\'ation 
Act.  Unless  one  House  of  Congress  adopts 
a  resolution  disapproving  tlie  propc^al 
prior  to  midnight  on  May  27.  1976.  tlie 
FEA  modification  will  become  effecthe. 
Mr.  President,  Members  of  the  Con- 
gress and  the  public  ;ihould  have  access 
to  the  most  complete  set  of  views  and  in- 
formation available  on  this  FEA  pro- 
pa'^al.  I  hope  that  the  Interior  Commit- 
tee hearing  will  facilitate  the  compila- 
tion of  this  record.  In  addition.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  full  text  of 
Mr.  Zarb's  letter  of  transmittal  to  the 
Senate  and  tl-e  FEA  proposal  be  printed 
ir.  the  Congk'^ssional  Record  at  this 
point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

FEDERAL  Energy  Administration, 

Washington.  D  C  ,  May  12,  1976 
Re:   Modification   of  Small   Refiner  Entitle- 
ment Purchase  Exemption    (Energy  Ac- 
tion No.  2) 
Hon.    Nelsok    A.    Rockeieller. 
President  of  the  Senate, 
Washington.  DC. 

Dear  .Mr.  President;  On  February  28,  1976. 
the  Federal  Energy  Adralnl:  tratlon  gave  no- 
tice of  a  proDosal  which,  among  ether  things, 
would  revoke  Special  Rule  No.  6  to  the  Ap- 
pendix of  Subpart,  C,  Part  211  of  Title  10. 
Code  of  Federal  Regulations  (41  F.R.  1044, 
January  r,.  1976)  which  Implemente  the 
small  refiner  purchase  exemption  and  In- 
creases the  amount  of  entitlement  benefits 
granted  through  the  small  refiners  bias. 
Written  comments  from  Interested  persons 
were  Invited  through  March  24,  1976,  and 
a  public  hearing  regarding  the  proposal  was 
held  on  March  23  and  24,  1976. 

FE.^  has  now  completed  its  consideration 
of  all  the  IrJormatlon  available  in  this  pro- 
ceeding and  has  determined  that  Special 
Rule  No.  6  which  Implements  the  small  re- 
finer piircha.'^e  exemption  should  be  revoked 
and  the  .small  reSner  bias  Increased  for  all 
small  refiners.  As  required  by  section  455  of 
the  Energy  PoUcy  and  Conservation  Act,  Pub. 
L.  94-163  (EPCA>  ,  which  added  section  12  to 
the  EmergeiiCy  Petroleum  Allocation  Act  of 
1973,  as  amended  (EPAA),  the  amendment 
adoptlnc  these  changes  Is  herewith  submit- 
ted to  the  Senate  and  1?  also  being  concur- 
rently submitted  to  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives for  Confrre.ssional  review  pursuant 
to  section  551  of  the  EPCA 

FEA's  determination  .supporting  the  revo- 
cation of  Special  Rule  No.  6  and  the  adjust- 
ment to  the  small  refiners  bla.=  .  which  are 
required  bv  section  455  of  the  EPCA.  are  set 
forth  In  the  preamble  to  the  enclosed  amend- 
ment. 

A.S  Administrator  of  the  Federa:  Energy 
Administration,  I  have  been  deleeated  by  the 
I'resldent  all  authority  granted  to  him  by 
the  EPAA  (EG  11790,  39  F.R.  23185,  June  27. 
1974). 

Unless  disapproved  by  the  Congress  as  pro- 
vided by  section  551  of  the  EPCA,  this 
amendment  will  be  effective  upon  expira- 
tion of  the  fifteen  day  review  period  under 
section  551. 

Sincerely, 

Prank  G.  Zarb. 

Administrator. 


Tir-LE  10— E?raRGT;  Chapter  H— Pta)ERAi, 
Energy  Administration:  Part  221 Man- 
datory PTTROLXt-M  ALLO,  ATION  Rei'L.-,- 
TIONS 

Revocation  of  Sperla:  Rule  No.  6  and 
Adjiistmect  to  Small  Refiner  Bias  Under 
Entltleme;.ts  Program) 

On  Febniary  28,  1976.  the  Federal  Energv 
Adm.m.stration  issued  a  notice  cf  propc-^ed 
ruU-maklng  and  public  hear:ng  (41  F^  93ci 
-'.-•a.'-ch  4,  19761.  to  amend  Title  10,  Part  2'lV 
of  the  Code  of  Fed-^ral  Rerulatlcn.=  with  re- 
spect to  the  domestic  crude  oi:  allocation  or 
enritlem.ents  program  {hereinafter  referred 
to  as  the  -entitlements  program")  set  forth 
at  10  CFR  21;. 67.  Comments  on  the  proposed 
amer.dment.^  were  invited  through  March 
24,  1976  and  96  written  comments  were  re- 
ceived by  FEA.  Public  hearings  were  held  on 
March  23  and  24  at  which  30  persons  pre- 
se.'itcd  statements. 

In  this  proposal,  FEA  specifically  re- 
quested commi-nt^s  on  the  valldltv  o'  its 
tentative  determinations  that  the"  exemp- 
tion from  payment-s  under  the  cntitieni^nts 
program  for  certain  smali  refiners  as  pro- 
vided in  stibsectlon  4(e)  of  the  Emergencv 
Petroleum  Allocation  Act  of  1973  c-EP^A-)* 
as  a:nended  by  the  Energy  PoUcv  and  Con- 
servation Act  (-EPCA"),  and  as  implement- 
ed by  Special  Rule  No.  6  in  the  -Appendix  to 
Subpart  C,  Part  211  of  Title  10.  Code  of 
Federal  Regulation-s.  seriouslv  impairs  FEA's 
ability  to  attain  the  obiect:ves  set  forth 
in  section  4(bi(l)  of  the  EPAA,  and  re- 
sults in  an  unfair  econonilc  or  competi- 
tive advantage  for  certain  .-^m.-^i;  refine.-^ 
with  respect  to  other  small  refiners.  FEA 
further  invited  comments  on  whether  all 
small  refiners  including  seller.^  and  pur- 
chasers under  the  entitlements  proeram 
shorld  receive  Increased  b-neflti  by  means 
of  an  adju.nment  to  the  small  reSner  b:as 
and  whether  small  refiners  with  a  capacltv 
of  less  than  10.000  barrels  per  day  should  be 
fully  exempted.  Plnally,  FEA  solicited  com- 
ments on  the  procedures  for  granting  excep- 
tion relief  under  the  entitlements  program 
nnd  whether  exception  decisions  should  be 
made  effective  for  longer  per:o:is. 

FEA  received  numerous  com.ments  from 
ai;  rectors  of  the  petroleum  Industry  Includ- 
ing major  and  .small  and  Inderendent  re- 
finers, trad"  associarion-s.  branded  and  non- 
;.randed  independent  Jobbers  and  others 
concerning  the  propo.=;e:i  a.mendment.v  FEA 
is  satisfied  t.hat  the  comments  received  fair- 
ly represent  the  broad  range  of  interests 
which  would  be  aflected  by  r_ny  such  changes 
'.n  the  benefits  received  by  small  refiners 
under  the  en-it;r.'r."nt^  program. 

The  amendments  adupied  hei-ein  would 
eliminate  the  purchase  exemptlor.  :■:.:■  ct.-.ain 
s.mall  refiners  by  rc-oking  Special  Rule  No. 
6  and  would  increase  the  amount  of  addl- 
tior.al  entitlements  issuable  to  all  small  re- 
finers ( -.whether  entitlement  purchasers  or 
sellers)  under  the  small  refiner  bias.  These 
amendments  win  not  be  effective,  however,  if 
disapproved  by  either  House  of  Congress  un- 
der the  procedures  set  forth  In  section  551 
of  the  EPCA. 

ADJUSTMENT    TO    THE    SMAI.t      REFINER    BIAS 

In  conjunction  with  Its  modification  of 
the  small  refiner  entitlement  purchase  ex- 
emption discussed  below  by  the  revocation 
of  .Special  Rule  No  p.,  fea  "is  herebv  adopt- 
ing an  adjustment  to  the  small  refi'ner  bias 
that  increase?  the  number  of  adalticna!  en- 
titlements provided  for  all  small  refiners. 
In  the  proposal,  FEA  specifically  Invited 
comments  as  to  whether  the  amendment 
adopted  In  thi'-.  pr.-x-eedi'ig  should  simply 
lncrea.se  the  amount  of  the  small  refine"r 
bla>=  for  all  sm.al!  refiners,  which  would  place 
all  s.mall  refiners  on  the  same  competitive 
basis  under  the  entitlements  program.  At  the 
public  hearing  and  in  the  written  comments 
on  the  proposal  numerous  small  refiners, 
both    entitlement    purchasers    and    sellers. 
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supptirted  this  appruarh  and  Uie  overwhelm- 
ing majority  als<.  suppt)rtej  an  Inrreaae  In 
the  small  refiner  bias  Tor  ttoth  sellers  and 
purihasers  The  unanlmoua|  view  expressed 
In  this  regard  was  that  it  p&e.  inequitable 
to  favor  one  class  of  smqil  refiners  over 
another  aa  far  as  benefits  under  the  en- 
titlements   program    are    ca  icerned. 

FEA'8  analysis  of  this  lasx  b  Indicates  that 
an  Increase  In  the  small  refiner  bias  Ui 
conjunction  with  the  revoC  itlon  of  Special 
Rule  No  6  has  greater  merl  than  any  other 
alternative  course  of  action  available  to  the 
Agency  as  to  the  overall  status  of  small 
refiners  under  the  entitle  nents  program. 
This  approach  both  ellmln  ites  any  special 
treatment  afforded  to  smal  refiner  entitle- 
ment purchasers  and  comj  orts  more  fully 
with  the  general  concern  is  to  the  com- 
petitive viability  of  small  r  sfiners  expressed 
throughout  the  EPAA   and   the  EPCA. 

FEA  Initially  adopted  tl  le  small  refiner 
bias  after  a  significant  am  >unt  of  analysis 
and  public  comment  on  thi  Issue  when  the 
entitlements  program  was  listltuted  In  lat« 
1974.  At  that  time  FEA  det<  rmlned  that  the 
historical  preference  grant  id  to  small  re- 
finers under  the  oil  Impor ;  program  as  In 
effect  In  1972  was  sufflcleni  to  preserve  the 
competitive  viability  of  thl  i  class.  However, 
over  the  first  year  In  which  the  program  wa'< 
In  effect  PEA  received  sub.  tantlal  evidence 
that  the  amount  of  the  Has  may  In  fact 
not  be  adequat'^  for  Ita  li  tended  purpose 
For  example,  a  large  num  >er  of  small  re- 
finers have  been  forced  t<  seek  exception 
relief  since,  for  these  firm  ^.  bias  amounts 
were  not  sufficient  to  enab  e  them  to  com- 
pete effectively  or  even  in  certain  cases  to 
maintain  their  financial  v  ability.  Due  to 
the  more  restrictive  exceptli  m  standards  for 
entitlement  sellers  as  oppi  sed  to  entitle- 
ment purchasers.  FEA  has  ecelved  numer- 
ous Indications  that  many  wnall  refiner  en- 
titlement sellers  are  also  in  need  of  addi- 
tional bias  amounts  to  remain  competitive 
and  financially  viable.  j 

Many  operating  and  otherjcoeta  for  these 
firms  have  Increased  since  197E.  and  thus  the 
bias  amounts  may  not  be  representative  of 
the  current  competitive  dlsad\tntage8  of  this 
class  and  the  Industry  may  have  generally 
become  more  competitive  dvi^  to  Increased 
consumer  sensitivity  to  the  hther  prices. 

In  addition.  FEA  Is  basing  ts  determina- 
tion to  increase  the  small  re  Iner  blaa  to  a 
significant  extent  on  the  con|  resslonal  con- 
cern for  small  refiners  expre  ised  generally, 
both  In  section*  403  and  45!  of  the  EPCA 
and  In  the  legislative  history  i  onnected  with 
the  passage  of  the  EPCA. 

Therefore.  FEA  la  hereby  a  loptlng  an  In- 
crease to  the  small  refiner  blai  on  the  follow- 
ing basis.  In  conjunction  with  the  revocation 
of  the  small  refiner  exemptlor .  The  small  re- 
finer bias  would  be  modified  for  firms  with 
volumes  of  crude  oil  runs  t?  stills  of  less 
than  100  000  barrels  per  day  by  Increasing 
the  benefits  at  the  10.000  barr<  1  per  day  crude 
run  level  by  an  additional  2e  per  gallon  and 
by  a  declining  additional  amdunt  as  the  re- 
finer's volume  of  crude  oil  runs  Increases.  At 
the  100.000  and  up  barrel  per  day  run  level, 
no  Increase  over  the  present  1:  las  amounts  Is 
provided  for.  These  addition  i\  benefits  are 
expressed  in  terni.s  of  Increriental  entitle- 
ments that  would  be  Issued  U  i  small  refiners 
based  on  their  crude  run  level  >.  For  example, 
a  10,000  barrel  per  day  refiner  under  the  bias 
presently  In  effect  receives  1!  3.8  additional 
entitlements  for  each  1,000  barrels  of  Its 
crude  ruiis  up  to  10,000  barrels  per  day;  un- 
der the  revised  bias  set  foith  aereln  such  a 
small  refiner  would  receive  in  additional 
228.8  entltlementa  for  each  su<h  1,000  barrel 
per  day  of  hla  crude  ruus,  or  un  Increase  of 
105  entitlements.  Under  the  revised  bias,  FEA 
estimates  that  a  refiner  running  10.000  bar- 
rels per  day  will  receive  total  benefits  ap- 
proximating 4.4  cents  per  gal(on:   a  refiner 


running  30,000  barrels  per  day,  2  cent*  per 
gallon:  a  refiner  running  60,000  barrel.*  per 
day.  .8  cents  per  gallon;  and  a  refiner  r\innlng 
100.000  barrels  per  day.  .24  cents  per  gallon. 
which  latter  amount  is  the  same  amount 
receivable  under  the  bias  currently  In  effect. 

BEVOCATION  OF  SPECIAL  «U1JC  NO    S 

Authority  for  the  small  refiner  purchase 
exemption  Implemented  by  Special  Rule  No.  6 
and  the  revocation  thereof  adopted  herein  Is 
granted  to  FEA  pursuant  to  sections  403(a) 
and  455  of  the  EPCA.  Section  455  of  the 
EPCA  amends  the  EPAA  by  adding  a  new 
section  12(gl    which  provides  that: 

(g)  Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of 
subsection  (e)  of  section  4,  the  President 
may.  If  he  determines  that  the  exemption 
from  payments  for  certain  small  refli.ers  re- 
quired by  such  subsection — 

(1)  results  In  unfair  economic  or  compet- 
itive advantage  with  respect  to  other  small 
refiners;  or 

(2)  otherwise  has  the  effect  of  seriously 
Impairing  the  President's  ability  to  provide 
In  the  regulation  under  section  4(ai  for  the 
atlAlnment  of  the  objective  specified  in  sec- 
tion 4(b)(1)(D)  and  for  the  attainment  of 
those  other  objectives  specified  In  section 
4(b)(1): 

submit.  In  accordance  with  the  procedures 
specified  in  section  661  of  the  Energy  Policy 
and  Consen'stlon  Act.  an  amendment  to 
modify  the  refiulatlon  under  section  4(a) 
with  respect  to  the  provisions  of  such  regula- 
tion as  they  relate  to  such  exemption.  Such 
amendment  shall  not  take  effect  If  disap- 
proved by  either  House  of  Congress  under 
the  procedures  specified  In  such  section  651. 

On  the  basis  of  Its  preliminary  findings 
and  analysis  of  the  competui-.  e  benefits 
accruing  to  exempted  small  refiners,  mA 
indicated  In  the  February  28  proposal  ItR  ten- 
tative conclusion  that  any  crude  cost  ad- 
vantage accruing  to  a  small  refiner  entitle- 
ment purchaser  exceeding  one  cent  per  gallon 
would  constitute  an  unfair  economic  or  com- 
p>etltlve  advantage  within  the  meaning  of 
section  12(g)  of  the  EPAA  Thus,  an  Increase 
in  the  small  refiner's  bias  was  proposed  by 
FEA  which  would  have  limited  permitted 
crude  cost  benefits  flowing  from  that  adjust- 
ment to  one  cent  per  gallon  over  and  abc^ve 
the  amounts  received  under  the  small  refiner 
bias  If  the  small  refiner  exemption  were  also 
revoked. 

In  the  proposal.  FEA  set  forth  the  range 
of  benefits  accruing  to  small  refiners  from 
the  operation  of  the  exemption  for  the 
months  October  through  December  1976  The 
crude  cost  advantages  received  by  small  re- 
finers under  the  exemprtlon  during  that  pe- 
riod ranged  as  high  as  10  cents  per  gallon, 
and  In  some  Isolated  cases  higher  and 
monthly  benefits  from  the  exemption  were 
In  excess  of  »4,000,000  In  one  Instan' e  Bene- 
fits of  this  magnitude  were  also  received  by 
exemptcKl  firms  for  the  mouths  January  and 
February  1976. 

The  following  table  shows  for  the  months 
April  through  Septeml)er  1975  during  which 
Special  Rule  No.  6  was  not  in  effect  the  num- 
ber of  small  refiner  entitlement  purchasers 
that  applied  to  FEA's  Office  of  Exceptions 
and  Appeals  lor  relief  from  entitlement  pur- 
chase requirements. 

Entitlement  exception  relief  for  April 
through  September  197S 

Totally         Partially 
exempted  >     exempted  ' 

Number  of  applicants 
for  relief  for  April - 
Sept      1976 42  i 

Number  of  firms  re- 
ceiving  total    relief--         16  

Number  of  firms  re- 
ceiving partial  relief.         10  

>  If  a  firm  was  partially  exempted  In  any 
month  It  Is  counted  In  the  piartlally  ex- 
empted column. 


TTius,  It  may  be  fairly  assumed  that  of  the 
total  number  of  smai:  refiner  entitlement 
purchasers  which  have  received  beneOts 
from  the  exemption,  only  26  of  these  small 
refiners  were  found  to  be  operating  at  below 
their  historical  level  of  return  on  sales  u 
a  result  of  the  requirement  to  purchase  en- 
titlements, so  as  to  warrant  the  grant  of 
exception  relief 

Impact  on  competition 

Information  currently  available  to  PE.\ 
suggests  that  the  exemption  as  Implemented 
by  Special  Rule  No.  6  Is  resulting  In  unfair 
competitive  advantages  In  favor  of  exempte<i 
small  refiners  over  other  small  refiners 

Comments  from  small  refiner  sellers  of  en- 
titlements and  marketers  supplied  by  such 
refiners  cited  severe  price  disparities  as 
against  exempted  fmall  refiner  entitlement 
purchasers  with  which  they  have  been  com- 
peting directly.  They  stated  that  under  Spe- 
cial Rule  No.  6,  the  market  shares  of  ex- 
empted small  refiners  and  marketers  sup- 
plied by  them  were  tending  to  Increase  as  a 
result  of  benefits  conferred  by  the  exemption. 

A  large  number  of  those  commenting  sup- 
ported FEA's  preliminary  conclusions  that 
''ompet'.tlve  imbalances  among  competing 
small  refiners  are  occurring  and  that  the  con- 
tlnuatlon  of  exemption  benefit-s  to  the  class 
of  exempted  small  refiner  entitlement  pur- 
chasers wlil  Inevitably  contribute  to  further 
competitive  distortions  among  small  refiners 
generally  Some  small  refiners  benefiting 
from  the  exemption  having  access  primarily 
to  upper  tier  domestic  supplies  advocated 
limitation  of  the  exemption  because  compet- 
itive disadvantages  were  being  experienced 
w^hen  such  firms  compete  with  other  ex- 
empted small  refiners  having  access  to  pri- 
marily lower  tier  oil.  Other  small  refiners 
argued  that  an  exemption  operating  In  favor 
of  only  some  small  refiners  constitutes  un- 
warranted preferential  treatment  among  all 
small  refiners  and  Impacts  unfavorably  upon 
all  other  refiners  While  a  significant  number 
of  small  refiners  commenting  advocated 
granting  additional  benefits  to  small  refiner 
er.tltlement  sellers,  these  refiners  uniformly 
opposed  any  exemption  which  benefited  any 
single  group  within  the  class  of  small 
refiners. 

Many  of  the  comments  stated  that  the  full 
exemption  provided  by  Special  Rule  No  6  Is 
having  effects  In  the  marketplace  which  are 
Inconsistent  with  the  EPAA  objective  In  sec- 
tion 4(b)  (1)  (D)  of  fostering  an  economically 
sound  and  competitive  petroleum  Industry. 
In  addition.  FEA  has  determined  that  the 
current  exemption  constitutes  a  serious  im- 
pediment to  the  attainment  of  the  EPAA's 
objectives  In  that  section  for  the  presen-atlon 
of  the  competitive  viability  of  various  sectors 
of  the  petroleum  Industry  Including  small  re- 
finers, their  marlceters  and  branded  Inde- 
pendent marketers.  Comments  from  branded 
Independent  marketers  were  generally  to  the 
effect  that  marketing  outlets  of  exempted 
small  refiners  with  which  they  compete  were 
substantially  undercutting  retail  gasoline 
and  distillate  prices  and  thereby  are  creat- 
ing competitive  distortions  In  the  market- 
place They  stated  that  the  Impact  of  an 
exemption  Is  exaggerated  In  the  context  of  a 
highly  competitive  retail  market  caused  by 
Increased  consumer  sensitivity  to  price  and 
an  abundance  of  supplies.  Many  branded  re- 
tailers which  compete  directly  with  exempted 
small  refiners  n.arketlng  at  the  retail  level 
alleged  that  they  are  unable  to  withstand 
the  competitive  pressures  beln^  exerted  by 
such  small  refiners. 

Branded  Indepyendent  marketers,  and  the 
national  and  regional  association  represent- 
ing them,  cited  substantial  competitive  dif- 
ficulties attributable  to  the  exemption,  and 
advocated  Its  complete  elimination.  In  this 
regard,  branded  marketers  were  uniformly 
supported  by  their  major  oil  company  sup- 
pliers. These  firms  voiced  their  concern  that 
the   market  shares  of  Independent   branded 
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marketers  and  major  oil  companies  In  gen- 
eral are  being  reduced  Their  comments  also 
recognized  that  Increased  price  sensitivity  of 
the  consumer,  the  softness  of  the  product 
market,  the  imposition  of  lower  ci>st  mar- 
keting techniques  and  the  competitive  Im- 
pact of  offering  self-service  rather  than  full 
sen-ice  gasoline  retail  sales  were  al.so  slpnlf- 
icant  factors  contributing  to  chauges  In  mar- 
ket share  Many  firms  commenting  cited  the 
overall  negative  Impacts  being  exerted  on 
their  marketing  operations  and  indicated 
that  the  additional  unfavorable  Impact  of 
granting  exemption  benefits  to  competitors  Is 
unnecessarv  and  a  serious  intervention  In 
the  operations  of  the  market.  Comments 
were  submitted  which  sugge-^ted  that  the 
average  price  dlfTerentlal  botween  major 
brand  and  independent  brand  gaf  lUne  varied 
on  a  regional  basis  and  that  an  independent 
brand  advantage  was  evidenced  with  such 
advantage  being  largest  in  the  areas  where 
smaU  refiner  entitlement  purchasers  In  com- 
petition with  major  brands  have  been  ex- 
empted bv  Special  Rule  Nc   6. 

Groups  representing  branded  Jobbers 
stated  that,  while  many  Independent  branded 
marketers  do  not  compete  directly  with  ex- 
empted small  refiners.  In  those  areas  where 
B  marketer  has  to  compete  with  a  small  re- 
finer, the  marketer  Is  faced  with  a  signif- 
icant competitive  disadvantage  and  small 
refiners  have  In  fact  expanded  their  market 
share  In  these  areas  because  of  their  ability 
to  undercut  substantially  branded  prices. 
Such  groups  suggested  that  the  exemption 
be  eliminated  entirely  and  that  relief  where 
appropriate  be  given  on  an  equitable  basis 
to  small  refiners  by  means  of  FEAs  excep- 
tions procedures.  Short  of  complete  elimina- 
tion of  the  exemption,  these  firms  Indicated 
support  for  FEA's  one  cent  per  gallon  Unal- 
latlon  as  proposed. 

Impact  on  market 
FEA  has  also  determined  that  continua- 
tion of  the  full  exemption  constitutes  un- 
necessary Interference  with  market  mech- 
anisms and  seriously  inhibits  FEA's  ability 
to  provide  for  the  minimization  of  economic 
distortion  and  InfiexlblUtles  in  the  petroleum 
market  under  section  4ib){l)(Il  of  the 
EPAA.  Many  comments  maintained  that 
where  the  Impact  of  the  exemption  Is  felt 
It  seriously  distorts  the  economics  of  the 
market  affected  by  providing  benefits  In  the 
form  of  substantial  crude  cost  advantages  to 
one  marketing  entity  over  another  Small  re- 
finers benefitting  from  the  exemption  re- 
butted this  by  arguing  that  that  the  full 
exemption  provided  by  Special  Rule  No.  6  Is 
not  interfering  with  market  mechanisms  be- 
cause of  the  insignificant  market  share  of 
such  firms. 

Furthermore,  they  stated  that  they  lack 
the  flexlbllltv  to  alter  refining  procedures  or 
crude  input  to  exploit  any  such  competitive 
advantage.  Such  firms  believe  that  their  lim- 
ited volume  and  type  of  products  reduces  the 
competitive  Influence  that  such  small  firms 
can  have  In  the  marketplace. 

Numerous  other  small  refiners,  however. 
Indicated  In  their  comments  that  the  exemp- 
tion provides  preferential  benefits  to  small 
refiner  purcha-sers  to  the  detriment  of  small 
refiner  sellers  of  entitlements.  This  Is  par- 
ticularly evident  In  ca.^es  where  such  small 
refiners'  are  In  direct  competition.  Many  ar- 
gued for  adjustments  to  the  bias  to  provide 
additional  benefits  to  all  small  refiners.  Ab- 
sent this  type  of  adjustment,  there  was  a 
substantial  amount  of  support  for  FEA's  pro- 
posed one  cent  per  gallon  crude  cost  dlffer- 
e.itlal  limitation  on  the  exemption  to  ea^e 
the  substantial  competitive  Imbalances  that 
lire  occurring  among  ?niall   refiners 

Most  major  companies  advocated  a  com- 
plete elimination  of  the  exemption,  stating 
that  the  class  (  f  small  refiners  a."  a  whole  Is 
currently  at  a  competitive  advantage  and 
that  the'  granting  to  some  smal]  refiners  ad- 


ditional benefits  is  excessive.  While  most  of 
these  firms  opposed  the  exemption  many 
agreed  that  the  one  cent  per  gallon  differen- 
tial proposed  by  FEA  would  limit  to  a  sub- 
stantial degree  the  market  distortions  aris- 
ing from  the  full  exemption. 

FEA  has  determined  that  the  substantial 
crude  cost  benefits  granted  to  some  firms  by 
application  of  the  full  exemption  contribute 
to  di.sparlties  In  prices  among  sectors  of  the 
Industry  thu.s  Impairing  the  Agency's  ability 
to  provide  for  equitable  prices  aanong  sectors 
of  the  petroleum  indu.-^try  as  contemplated 
by  section  4(bMl)  iF» .  in  addition,  the  sub- 
stantial artificial  crude  coet  advantages  pro- 
vided by  the  exemption  may  also  tend  to 
dl.scourage  economic  efHclency  In  a  general 
sense  within  certain  sectors  of  the  industry 
where  the  full  benefits  are  in  excess  of  the 
actual  need,  .^ince  uneconomic  refineries 
would  be  enabled  to  continue  in  operation 
by  virtue  of  the  exemption.  Thus,  retention 
of  the  exemption  would  run  counter  to  the 
objective  provided  for  by  section  4(b)  (1)  (H) 
of  the  EPAA. 

Disincentives  to  maximize  er:;dc  runs  and  to 
expand  capacity 
In  the  public  comment  and  hearing  proce- 
dures,   a    number   of   firms   stated    that    the 
small  refiner  purcliase  exemption  as  imple- 
mented   by    Special    Rule    No     6    provided    a 
strong  disincentive  to  expansion  of  a  small 
refiner    beneficiary's   refining    capacity    over 
the  100.000  barrels  per  day  limit.  In  addition. 
since  the  first  50,000  barrels  per  day  of  a  re- 
finer's crude  runs  are  exempted  from  entitle- 
ment   purchase    obUgat;ons    under    Special 
Rule   No.   6.   a  similar   disincentive   exists  t-o 
maximize  crude  runs  above  the  50,000  barrel 
per  day  level.   FEA   believes  that   these   dis- 
incentives  are    contrary    to   the   objective   of 
"economic  efficiency"  set  forth  in  section  4 
(b)(1)  (H)  of  the  EPAA  and  also  run  counter 
to  the  objective  provided  for  in  section  4(b) 
(1)  (I)  of  "minimization  of  economic  distor- 
tion. Inflexibility,  and  unnecessary  Interfer- 
ence with  market  mechanisms." 
Agency's  determinatio-ns  as  to  small  refiner 
entitlement  purchase  exemption 
On   the   basis   of   the   foregoing.   FEA   has 
determined  pursuant  to  section  12(g)   of  the 
EPAA  that  the  small  refiner  exemption  from 
purchatlr.g    entitlements    as    currently    Im- 
plemented by  Special  Rule  No.  6  under  sec- 
tion 4(6  1   of  the  EPAA  Is  resulting  In  unfair 
competitive    advantages    among    small    re- 
finers and  Is  seriously  impairing  FEA's  abil- 
ity to  attain  the  objective  set  forth  \r\  sec- 
tion 4(b)(1)  (Di    of  providing  for  "preserva- 
tion of  an  economically  sound  and  competi- 
tive petroleum  Industry;   mcludin^  the  pri- 
ority  needs   to  restore   and   foster   competf- 
tlon  In  the  producing,  refining,  dlstributior., 
marketing,  and  petrochemical  sectors  o.'  sv.rh 
industry,    and    to    preserve    the    competitive 
viability   of   Independent   refiners,   small   re- 
finers,   nonbranded    Independent    marketers, 
.'ind    branded    1:, dependent    marketer?:"    the 
objective  set  forth  in  section  4ib)(r)(F)   of 
providing     for     "eq-aitable     distribution     of 
crude  oil.  residual   fuel  oil.  and  refined  pe- 
troleum products  at  eq-altable  price  =  amon^ 
all   regions  ar.d   areas   of  the   United   States 
and   sectors   of   the   petroleum   industry.   In- 
cludlnt-  lndepe:.dent  refiner?,  small  refiners, 
nonbranded  Independent  marketers,  branded 
Independent     marketers,     and     among     all 
users:"  the  objective  set  forth  In  section  4 
(b)(1)(H)    of  providing  for   "economic  effi- 
ciency;" and  the  objective  set  forth  in  sec- 
tion 4(b)  (1)  (I)   of  providing  for  "minhnlza- 
tlon  of  economic  dl.stortlon.  Inflexibility,  and 
unnecessary       interference       with       ma'-ket 
mechanisms." 

MODIFICATION  OF  EXCFPTION  PROCEDLTRES 

In  the  proposal  FEA  also  requested  com- 
ments as  to  the  manner  In  which  FEA's  ex- 
ceptions procedures  -with  respect  to  the  en- 
titlements program  should  operate  in  the 
future.  Specific  comments  were  invited  as  to 


whether  exception  decisions  should  be  made 
effective  for  longer  periods  than  have  nor- 
mally been  provided  for  by  FEA  and  as  to 
whether  any  other  specific  procedures  relat- 
ing to  the  filing  of  an  exception  applica- 
tion should  be  facilitated 

FEA  received  i.umerous  comments  on  these 
issues  and  has  determined  in  conjunct lo:. 
with  the  amendments  adopted  hereby  tc  pro- 
vide that,  except  in  unusual  and  extenuat- 
ing circumstances,  exception  decisions  ur.der 
the  entitlements  program  would  be  effec- 
tive for  a  .'=lx-month  period.  This  contrasts 
•Aith  FEA's  practice  m  the  past  of  providing 
for  exception  relief  for  two  and  three  month 
periods.  In  addition.  FEA  L=  continuing  its 
review  of  the  standards  which  will  apply 
m  its  exception  decisions  and  the  types  of  in- 
formation required  to  be  submitted  by  appli- 
cants, with  a  view  of  requiring  the  mini- 
mum amount  of  Information  needed  In  order 
to  proper!^-  evaluate  exception  applications 
(Emergency  Petroleum  Allocation  Act  of 
1973,  as  amended  by  Pub  L.  94-163;  Federal 
Energy  Adm.lr.;stratlon  Act  of  1974.  Pub.  L. 
93-275;  E.O.  11790.  39  FR  23185). 

In  consideration  of  the  foregoing  Part  21 1. 
Chapter  n  of  Title  10.  Code  of  Federal 
Regulations,  is  amended  as  set  forth  below, 
effective  upion  expiration  of  the  fifteen  day 
review  period  under  section  55!  of  the  EPC.^. 
unless  thi?  amendment  Is  disapproved  by 
either  House  of  Congress  pursuant  t-C'  the 
review  procedures  set  forth  In  section  551  of 
the  EPCA, 

Issued  In  Washington.  DC  .  May  12.  1976. 

MICH.IEL  F    BrTLER. 

General  Counsel. 

1.   Section   21167   Is  revised   In   paragraph 
(e)  to  read  as  follows: 
5  211.67.  Allocation  or  Ous  Om. 

•  •  •  •  • 

ei  Small  refiner  EiAS  (li  In  addition 
to  the  ntimber  of  entitlements  Issuable  under 
paragraph  la)  of  this  section,  subject  to 
the  limitation  set  forth  In  subparagraph  (2) 
below,  each  small  refiner  with  a  dally  aver- 
age volume  of  crude  oil  runs  to  stills  of  less 
than  175.000  barrels  for  a  particular  month 
shall  be  Issued  the  followmg  number  of 
additional  entitlements  for  each  day  of  that 
month-  (1)  for  each  small  refiner  with  a 
dallv  average  volume  of  crude  oil  runs  to 
stills  of  100,000  to  175,000  barrels,  1.258  en- 
titlements less  the  number  of  entitlements 
obtained  by  multiplying  the  difference  be- 
tween that  small  refiner's  dally  average  vol- 
tune  of  crude  oil  runs  to  stills  dn  thousands 
of  barrels)  and  100  by  16.7733;  ill)  for  each 
small  refiner  with  a  dally  average  volimie  of 
crude  oil  runs  to  stills  of  50.000  to  100.000 
barrels.  2.079  entitlements  less  the  number 
of  entitlements  obtained  by  multiplying  the 
difference  between,  tr.at  sn'ia'.'.  rei  :.'-r^  dn  ■■ 
average  \olnnie  ff  crude  on  run^  to  stills 
I  in  thousands  of  barrels)  and  50  toy  16.42; 
( Ul )  for  each  small  refiner  with  a  daily  aver- 
age VLilume  of  crude  oil  runs  to  stills  of 
30,000  to  50,000,  3,123  entitlements  less  the 
number  of  entitlements  obtained  by  mult:- 
plvlng  the  difference  between  that  small 
refiners'  daily  average  volume  of  crude  oil 
runs  to  stills"  (In  thousands  of  barrels)  &.nd 
30  by  52  2;  (Iv)  for  each  small  refiner  with 
a  dally  averaee  volume  of  crude  oil  runs 
to  stills  of  10.000  to  30,000  barrels  2.288 
entitlements  plus  the  number  of  entitlements 
obtained  by  multiplying  the  difference  be- 
tween that  small  refiner's  dally  average 
volume  of  crude  oil  runs  to  stills  (in  thou- 
sands of  barrels)  and  10  by  41.75:  and  (^ 
for  each  small  refiner  with  a  dally  average 
volume  of  crude  oil  runs  to  stills  of  zero 
to  10.000  barrels,  228,8  entitlements  for  each 
1,000  barrels  of  that  small  refiner's  dally 
average  volume  of  crude  oil  runs  to  stills, 

(2)  No  entitlements  shall  be  issuable  under 
subparagraph  d)  above  with  respect  to  any 
volume  of  a  small  refiner's  crude  oU  runs  to 
stills  attributable  to  a  processing  agreement 
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agreement    Is 

lied    products 

lent    are    sold, 

other  reflner. 


for  the  account  of  that  sm  Jl  reflner  with 
another  reflner  where  the  cnMe  oil  processed 
pursuaut    to    that    processing 
purchased    from    and    the    re 
produced    under    that    agreei 
directly  or  Indirectly,  to  tha 

(3)  Each  small  reflner  snail  separately 
Identify  in  Its  reports  flledl  pursuant  to 
f  211.6a(h)  of  this  subpart  a  ly  volumes  of 
Its  crude  oU  runs  to  stills  not  i  llglble  (under 
the  provisions  of  subparagraph  (2)  of  this 
paragraph)  for  small  reflner  bias  entitle- 
ments. 

2.  Special  Rule  No.  6  In  th  Appendix  to 
Subpart  C  of  Part  211  Is  revc  feed. 


THE  SOVIET  DEFENSE  BL  DGET;  THE 

RUSSIANS    ARE    SPENOING   MORE 

AND   GETTING    LESS   lOR   THEIR 

RUBLES  I 

Mr.  PROXMIRE,  Mr.  Pitsldent.  the 
new  CIA  report  entitled  "Eallmated  So- 
viet Defense  Spending  in  Rlibles,  1970- 
1975"  released  ye.sterday.  IV&y  18,  1976, 
shows  that  the  Russians  afe  spending 
more  rubles  than  we  thoufht  because 
they  are  more  inefficient  afid  war.teful 
than  we  thought. 

The  facts  are  that  the  Russians  are 
getting  less  rubble  for  their  ruble.  Ivan 
Is  fatter  than  we  lin;tgined  he  was,  not 
taller  or  stronger. 

The  new  CIA  analysis  of  Soviet  defense 
spending  finds  that  the  Ru.ssians  are 
spending  nearly  twice  as  much  of  their 
gross  national  product  for  defense — • 
from  11  to  13  percent  annually — than 
the  intelligence  experts  formerly  be- 
lieved. 1; 

But  the  reasons  for  the  ttevLsed  Intel- 
ligence estimate  have  littla  to  do  with 
the  size  or  effectiveness  of  tie  Soviet  de- 
fense propram.  I 

Our  Intelligence  experts  Imve  not  ma- 
terially   revised    their   estlfiates    about 


Soviet  weapons  or  number 


of  troops. 


COMMENT  FROM  CIA  OniBCTOR  01  ORCB  BT78H 

CIA  Director  George  Bush  makes  this 
clear  in  his  letter  transmitting  the  re- 
port. In  which  he  states: 

I  believe  the  study  spealcs  for  Itself.  I 
would  only  point  out  that  the  inalysls  doea 
not  Indicate  that  the  Soviets  hive  any  more 
weapons  or  manpower  than  pnvlously  esti- 
mated, but  rather  that  the  cost  of  these  de- 
fense programs  Is  greater  than  We  originally 
had  estimated. 

HIGHER   PRICES,   NOT  LAROKR   HtOCRAMS 

The  report  itself  states  that  the  anal- 
ysis shows  higher  ruble  prlcei^  being  paid 
for  military  equipment,  not  arger  pro- 
grams. 

According  to  the  CIA  repirt.  the  re- 
vised ruble  estimate  "doe«!  no  affect  our 
appraisal  of  the  size  or  caf^bilities  of 
Soviet  military  forces." 

SOVirr     DETENSE     INDUSTRIES     I^CmCIENT 

state  that 
'the  Soviet 


The  CIA  report  goes  on  U. 
the  new  estimates  show  that 
defense  Industries  are  far  Ifss  efficient 
than  formerly  believed." 

Soviet  defense  spending  i! 
mated  to  have  grown  from  40 
rubles  In  1970  to  50  to  55  bllll|n  rubles  In 
1975. 

The  CIA  estimates  that  tke  average 
rate    of    growth    during   the 
period  was  4  to  5  percent. 

The  range  of  figures  In  \3ak  new  estl- 


now  estl- 
o  45  billion 


1970-1975 


mates  underlines  the  uncertainties  that 
exist  in  any  estimate  of  Soviet  military 
spending. 

UNCtRTAJNTIES    ANO    MARGINS    OF    IBROR  " 
R.D.T.    tl    E.    ESTIMATES    LEAST    REUABLE 

The  CIA  acknowledges  the  uncertain- 
ties and  the  fact  that  there  are  signifi- 
cant margii;s  of  error  in  its  estimates. 

The  area  of  Soviet  research  and  de- 
velopment is  perhaps  the  greatest  area 
of  uncertainty. 

The  CIA  states  that  estimates  of  Soviet 
outlays  for  R.D.T.  &  E.  "Is  the  least  re- 
liable of  our  estimates." 

If  the  CIA  is  correct,  some  recent  state- 
ments by  Pentagon  spokesmen  about  the 
relative  costs  of  Soviet  and  U.S.  military 
R.  &  D.  programs  may  be  equally  unre- 
liable. 

Pentagon  spokesmen  have  repeatedly 
warned  about  a  Soviet  military  R.  &  D. 
gap.  There  seems  to  be  little  hard  evi- 
dence on  which  to  base  such  assertions. 

HEARINGS  BY  SUBCOMMITTEE  ON  PRIORITIES  AND 
E1.XINOMY  IN  GOVERN. ilENT 

Questions  about  Soviet  defense  spend- 
ing and  its  Influences  on  the  Soviet  econ- 
omy have  been  the  subject  of  annual 
hearings  by  the  Subcommittee  on  Pri- 
orities and  Economy  in  Government  over 
the  past  several  years  This  year's  hear- 
ing on  tlie  same  subject  is  scheduled  to 
begin  on  May  24.  1976. 

The  hearings  will  be  held  in  closed 
session  but  a  sanitized  record  of  the 
testimony  will  be  released  shortly  there- 
after. 


NOTICE  OF  HEARINGS— ALCOHOL- 
ISM AND  DRUG  ABUSE  AMONG 
THE  ELDERLY 

Mr.  HATHAWAY.  Mr.  President.  I 
wish  to  announce  the  commencement  of 
hearings  before  the  Subcommittee  on 
Alcoholism  and  Narcotics  and  the  Sub- 
committee on  Aging,  of  the  Committee 
on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare,  into  the 
subject  of  alcohol  and  drug  use  patterns 
among  the  elderly.  In  the  cour.se  of 
these  hearings,  the  subcommittees  in- 
tend to  explore  the  ways  in  which  aging 
in  America  impacts  on  the  Individual's 
social  and  psychological  relationships. 
Within  this  framework — a  framework 
which  is  oriented  around  the  aging 
process— the  subcommittees  Intend  to 
examine  the  potential  abuses  of  p1- 
tohol  and  drugs  among  the  senior  citi- 
zens of  our  society. 

Mr.  President,  I  want  to  emphasize 
that  our  purpose  in  convening  these 
hearings  Is  to  identify  and  investigate 
what  we  believe  has  become  an  Increas- 
ingly serious  problem  for  our  senior 
citizens — a  problem  which  only  rein- 
forces what  many  of  us  already  know, 
that  our  .society's  treatment  of  the  el- 
derly has  been,  and  continues  to  be, 
tragically  shameful.  For  too  long,  our 
health  care  institutions — hospitals,  clin- 
ics, nursing  homes — have  defined  treat- 
ment for  their  elderly  patients  through 
medication.  It  is  no  surprise  then,  that 
the  largest  single  personal  health  expense 
is  drugs,  constituting  about  20  percent 
of  the  elderly  is  drugs,  constituting  about 
20  percent  of  their  out-of-pocket  health 
expenditures. 


Compounding  the  problem  is  tiie 
fragmentary  care  the  elderly  receive 
from  different  physicians  and  health 
care  institutions,  a  condition  which  often 
encourages  the  elderly  to  "shop  around" 
and  get  multiple  prescriptions  from  a 
variety  of  sources.  The  tendency  to  hoard 
medication  due  to  its  expense,  along 
with  improper  use,  sets  the  stage  for 
serious  abuse  problems. 

Turning  to  alcohol,  the  subcommittees 
believe  that  abuses  of  this  drug  have 
been  underestimated  due  to  difficulties  of 
its  detection  and  denial  of  its  abuse  by 
the  individual  and  his  or  her  family. 
With  respect  to  detection,  there  is  the 
problem  of  mlstakmg  symptoms  of  alco- 
hol problems  for  the  effects  of  old  age. 
For  example,  the  elderly  often  experi- 
ence social  isolation,  malnutntion,  falls 
and  overall  physical  deterioration,  and 
these  sjTnptoms  are  often  attributed  to 
old  age  rather  than  alcoholism.  In  addi- 
tion, what  we  have  are  two  classes  of 
elderly  alcoholics:  Tlie  long-standing 
excesslble  drinker,  who  has  been  able  to 
survive  despite  many  years  of  alcohol- 
ism, and  the  short-term  or  "reactive" 
alcoholic — the  person  whose  excessive 
drinking  and  alcoholism  wa.s  possiijly 
precipitated  by  problems  attaclied  to  the 
aging  process;  problems  such  as  depres- 
sion, retirement  and  social  Isolation. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  time  that  \.e  as  a 
nation  decide  what  our  commitment  will 
be  toward  the  senior  citizens  of  our 
country.  If  our  goal  is  one  where  our 
citi:'cns  are  to  be  treated  with  respect 
and  dignity,  and  I  certainly  hope  it  is, 
then  we  must  examine  our  policies,  prac- 
tices, and  a.-^.-'umptions  and  determine  if 
we  are  on  the  right  track.  It  Is  with  thla 
In  mind  that  I  join  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Missouri  Mr.  Eacleton) 
in  holding  these  hearings. 

The  hearings  will  be  held  on  Monday, 
June  7.  at  9:30  am.  in  room  4232  in  the 
Dirksen  Senate  Office  Building.  Any  one 
desiring  to  submit  testimony  should  con- 
tact the  office:;  of  the  Alcoholism  and 
Narcotics  Fjbcommlttee,  room  A-605 
Ser^t?  Annex.  119  D  Street.  NE  Wash- 
ington. D.C.  20510.  Telephone  202-224- 
8386.  Witnesses  are  required  to  submit  no 
fewer  than  50  roDlcs  of  their  testimony. 


NOTICE  OF  HEARING 

Mr.  CANNON  Mr  President.  I  wish  to 
annoimce  that  the  Committee  on  Rules 
and  Administration  will  hold  a  hearing 
on  Friday,  May  21.  1976,  commencing  at 
10  am,,  in  room  301,  Russell  Senate  Of- 
fice Building,  to  hear  testimony  concern- 
ing the  nomination  of  the  Honorable 
William  L.  Springer  to  be  a  member  of 
the  Federal  Election  Commission.  Those 
who  wish  to  testify  or  submit  a  statement 
for  inclusion  in  the  hearing  record  should 
contact  Peggy  L.  Parrlsh.  assistant  chief 
clerk  of  the  comm*ttre     202-224-6352>. 


ADDITIONAL  STATEMENTS 


WOMEN  IN  BANKINC; 

Mr  TOWER.  Mr  President,  for  the 
historically  astute,  I  have  a  rldrile.  For 
those  who  have  traced  the  vagaries  of 
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public  opinion  and  the  evolution  of  social 
rorms.  I  have  a  quotation  to  be  dated. 
There  are  two  substantial  hints.  The  sex 
of  the  speaker  will  be  immediately  obvi- 
ous, and  It  should  be  clear,  too.  that  the 
source  was  a  personage  of  some  impor- 
tance whose  comments  were  considered 
worth  recording.  On  the  other  hand,  a 
certain  haunting  familiarity  in  the  state- 
ment will  serve  to  increase  the  challenge. 

Who  was  it  who  said : 

I  consider  that  women  are  domestic  ani- 
mals which  ought  to  be  kept  locked  up  in 
captivity;  they  should  be  well  fed  and  cared 
for  and  beaten  regularly. 

It  gives  one  pause  to  think,  does  it 
:  t?  It  could  have  been  Thucydides.  who 
•..ijiiG;ht  that  the  best  type  of  woman  was 
invisible.  It  might  have  been  Aristotle. 
who  considered  woman  merely  an  in- 
ferior man.  Or  perhaps  John  Knox  said 
It.  since  he  believed  that  a  woman  in 
power  was  an  affront  to  God.  Alexander 
Pope  simply  thought  they  had  no  char- 
acter, and  Nietzsche  considered  them 
God's  second  mistake.  But  even  in  more 
recent  times,  Grover  Cleveland  believed 
that  any  responsible  woman  would  de- 
cline to  vote  If  she  had  the  opportunity. 
And  so  we  range  through  the  ages, 
finding  it  frustratingly  easy  to  attribute 
the  point  of  view  to  any  number  of  nota- 
bles variously  placed  in  time  and  geog- 
raphy. Was  the  outrageous  comment 
made  In  jest  or  complete  sobriety?  One 
thing  we  can  say  with  tentative  confi- 
dence: If  the  speaker  is  a  contemporarj-. 
he  Is  a  brave  man.  Still,  it  seems  more 
likely  that  the  words  Issued  from  the 
pursed  lips  of  some  truculent  misogynist 
o;  a  more  hoarj'  past. 

How  hoarv  is  100  years  ago?  ITie 
speaker  was  in  fact  a  French  poet  who 
wrote  during  the  middle  19th  centurj-. 
He  was  also  a  literary  critic  of  great  per- 
ception and  an  art  critic  who  proposed 
landmark  theories  of  aesthetics.  His 
name  b;  Charles -Pierre  Baudelaire.  I 
have  not  resurrected  this  comment  to 
subject  the  gentleman  to  unrelieved  re- 
proach. To  those  of  as  who  have  re- 
formed, it  should  be  a  matter  of  some 
comfort  to  know  that  certain  prejudices 
have  been  held  by  men  of  creat  intellect 
a.s  well  as  by  their  less  distinguished  fel- 
lows. 

At  any  rate,  it  is  difficult  to  know  the 
cast  of  Baudelaire's  sentiments  at  the 
time.  Though  his  attitude  Is  not  yet  ex- 
actly a  social  fossil,  still  he  would  find  it 
awkward  to  vent  his  spleen  In  this  man- 
ner today.  His  female  peers  did  rot  have 
the  right  to  vote  and  lacked  even  the 
most  nominal  prerogatives  with  prop- 
erty. He  was  relatively  free  from  any 
prospect  of  retribution.  He  wrote  befoT-c 
women  "gave  up  crv'lng  and  frinTir.i?  r.nr! 
took  to  swearing  and  smokmp  "  ns 
George  Bernard  Shaw  d&scrlbed  the 
turning  point. 

Times  have  changed.  There  is  rcna- 
slve  evidence  of  a  new  feminine  vitality 
throughout  our  society.  And  as  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Senate  Committee  on  Bank- 
ing. Housing  and  Urban  Affairs,  I  have 
noted  with  interest  a  recent  development 
within  the  financial  community.  The 
cases  In  question  are  so  few  that  I  hesi- 
tate to  call  them  Indicators  of  a  trend.  At 
the  same  time.  I  expect  that  the  feminine 


presence  they  exemplify  will  soon  be- 
come so  extensive  that  it  v,-ill  cease  to 
provoke  curiosity  or  conjecture  as  a 
novelty.  I  refer  to  the  formation  of  fi- 
nancial mstituUons  specializing  in  serv- 
ices to  women. 

At  the  present  time,  there  are  orly  tv,-o 
women's  banks  open  for  business  in  the 
United  Stales,  and  those  are  the  Fiist 
Women's  Bani:  of  New  York  and  the 
Women's  Bank  of  San  Diego.  Tneir  im- 
nicdiat-e  predecessor  was  the  First 
Women's  Bank  m  Clarksville,  Tenn  That 
institution  was  inunded  in  1919  by  Mrs. 
F.  J.  Runyon,  who  wanted  to  prove  that 
"Women  can  develop  into  efficient  busi- 
nesswomen; we  are  no  loncer  cl^nRing 
vines."  She  must  have  made  her  point. 
The  bank  functioned  successfully  until 
1926  when  physical  di-.ability  forced  Mrs. 
Runyon  to  retire,  and  the  institution  was 
dissolved. 

The  idea  that  women  could  competent- 
ly manage  their  own  funds  and  desired 
certain  services  absent  from  the  male- 
dominated  financial  community  lay  dor- 
mant as  a  justification  for  feminine  fi- 
nancial institutions  in  the  United  States 
for  50  years.  In  Auckland.  New  Zealand. 
however,   a  ladies'   branch  of  a   larger 
bank  opened  14  years  ago.  and  4  years 
later,  the  Royal  Bank  of  Scotland  con- 
tinued the  experiment  in  Edinburgh  Ob- 
viously, the  need  to  explore  a  new  market 
was  felt  elsewhere  in  the  world  as  well. 
There    are    three   main   reasons   why 
women   today   are   gathering   their   re- 
sources to  found  their  own  institutions. 
First,  in  srite  of  the  passage  of  the  Equal 
Credit  Opportunity  Act.  whi«-h   beiame 
effective  on  October  29,  197.5.  the  memory 
of  credit  discrimination  is  still  strong  in 
the  minds  of  women  who  are  becoming 
steadily    more    independent    and    more 
covetous  of  equal  status  in  society.  As 
a  matter  of  far;,  the  desire  to  fight  dis- 
crimination was  a  primary  rea.'^on  tor  the 
founding   of   the   New   York   bank.   Tlie 
effort  there  was  begun  in  1972.  and  the 
complications  of  securing  a  charter  and 
raising  capital  have  occupied  3  years. 

Second,  the  institutions  are  a  hard- 
headed  business  response  to  the  obvi-us 
lure  of  untapped  mark^-ts.  Made^>■:e  Mc- 
Whinney.  president  of  the  First  Women's 
Bank  of  New  York,  has  pointed  out  that 
bankers  '.-^till  have  the  Victorian  notion 
that  women  don't  want  to  bother  their 
pretty  little  heads  about  irivtstir.g  and 
financial  mana^;ement."  llie  feminme 
presence  in  business  schools  around  the 
country  would  seem  to  expose  this  mis- 
conception, and  the  new  feminine  finan- 
cial institutions  intend  to  cater  to  and 
stimulate  the  interest  that  is  already 
there. 

Women  in  the  United  States  have 
money,  a  great  deal  of  money,  but  they 
have  seldom  controlled  it.  The  1972  In- 
tcrniil  Revenue  Service  "Statistics  of  In- 
cline,"  indicates  that  39  percent  of  the 
top  wealtl-.holders  in  the  United  States 
arc  women.  There  were  about  95.000 
women  worth  SI  million  or  more.  About 
2.2  million  held  between  $1  milhon  and 
$100,000.  It  I';  unlil-:ely  that  such  women 
v.ould  reject  the  offer  to  play  a  greater 
role  in  the  finar.cial  institutions  that  af- 
fect their  lives. 


As  Madeline  Mc\\'Tiinney  pointed  out^ — 
Times  have  changed:  wor.ier.  are  working 
and  not  depending  on  mar.-as-breadwlr,ner. 
They're  Blnple,  wldo',>.ed.  divorced,  often  sup- 
porting children,  and  critically  in  need  of 
money-management  information  and  per- 
sonalized, specialized  services.  A  woman's 
bank  is  obviously  for  them. 

A  woman  vho  "feeds"  herself,  as  op- 
posed to  Baudelaire's  feminine  depend- 
ent figure,  is  going  to  want  to  knew  how 
to  make  the  most  ol  her  income  just  as 
any  man  would.  Am.ong  the  new  services 
to  be  offered  by  the  women's  banks  are 
cor.sumer  inlormation  proprams.  semi- 
nars on  finance,  and  technlral  libraries. 
The  third  major  reason  for  fouiiding  a 
feminine  financial  institution  is  to  pro- 
vide women  with  career  onportr.rities  in 
executive  banking  positions.  About  67 
percent  of  all  bank  employees  in  the 
United  States  are  women,  but  only  23 
percent  of  them  are  bank  officers  or  man- 
agers. As  an  example,  only  five  of  Bank 
of  America's  805  senior  executives  were 
women  at  the  end  of  1974.  The  institu- 
tion estimates  that  by  1979.  65  of  its 
probable  1.2f8  senior  executives  will  be 
women  That  amounts  to  5  percent  of 
the  total. 

The  route  to  an  executive  position  is 
long  and  lightly  traveled  by  women. 
For  the  new  voniin'-  banks,  this  fact 
will  create  a  practical  chicken-and-egg 
problem.  The  institutions'  success  ob- 
viously depends  on  the  management  of 
experienced  and  astute  officers  Such 
women  are  difficult  to  find  because  so  few 
have  been  able  to  develop  to  this  level. 
The  search  lor  qualified  women  was  one 
of  the  major  problems  that  the  First 
Women's  Bank  of  New  York  had  to  over- 
come before  it  opened  its  doors  in  Oc- 
tober of  1975. 

The  three  reasons  for  founding  a 
women's  financial  institution  do  not  al- 
t^r  the  fact  that  thl.«  l<=  first  ard  foremo.st 
a  business  jiroposition.  The  new  banks 
have  no  intention  of  abandoninc  pru- 
dence in  favor  of  a  crusade  to  right  old 
wrongs,  and  of  course  they  cannot  turn 
around  and  discrimir,ate  against  men. 
Their  purpo>*e  is  to  capitalize  in  a  ree- 
lected market,  not  a  cause.  They  are  ce- 
term.ined  to  function  in  a  competent  and 
I'esponsible  fashion  and  to  make  money 
for  their  shareholders.  Although  the  ef- 
fort to  capitalize  has  largely  been  a  plea 
to  women  to  invest  in  women,  the  gen- 
eral marketplace  seems  willing  to  sup- 
port such  ventur&s  with  confidence.  Men 
h.'ve  been  heavy  Investor?  as  well,  and 
when  New  York's  First  Women's  Bank 
opened.  40  major  corpora tioixs  were  al- 
ready among  its  depositors. 

I  have  made  a  sun'ey  of  this  develop- 
ment among  all  the  bank  contmissi oners 
for  the  States  and  our  territories  and 
have  also  imuir?d  about  national  in^ti- 
t'ltions.  The  preliminary  results  are  sum- 
marized In  the  accompanying  table.  As 
shown  in  the  table,  there  are  five  com- 
mercial 'oanks  for  women  cither  in  opera- 
tion or  with  approved  chartei-s.  In  total, 
there  are  5  State  commercial  banks,  13 
feminist  Federal  cre:3it  unions,  and  1  sav- 
in?'" and  loan  association. 

.A=;  mentioned  earher.  the  banks  in  New 
York  and  San  Diego  are  the  only  State 
women's  banks  in  operation.  Applications 
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for  Uu>  authority  to  organlie  have  been 
approved  for  mstitutionB  jb  two  other 
Caltfonua  cities— Los  Angeles  and  San 
Francisco.  Connecticut  has  also  approved 
one  application,  and  the  founding  groupe 
in  all  three  cases  are  presently  trying 
to  raise  their  Initial  capitalization.  There 
are  applications  pending  in  Florida,  and 
Virginia  and  Colorado  are  also  pursu- 
ing charters.  Although  they  are  not 
termed  women's  banks,  there  are  three 
banks  in  Kentucky  which  l^ve  all  wom- 
en officers  and  staff,  and  Pennsylvania 
has  one  bank  which  was  lounded  by  a 
woman  who  is  chairman  an  i  president. 

The  first  women's  natlo  lal  bank  will 
probably  open  its  doors  her  in  Washing- 
ton early  in  1977.  The  office  of  the  Comp- 
troller of  the  Currency  is  presently  re- 
viewing the  application,  artl  its  proposed 
capitalization  is  set  at  $3  million.  The 
only  savings  and  loan  as.«)ciation  orga- 
nized by  and  for  women  u  presently  ap- 
plying for  insurance  cc*erage.  The  13 
feminist  Federal  credit  inlons  scattered 


around  the  United  States  have  total  as- 
sets In  excess  of  $2  million. 

I  would  like  to  emphasize  the  fact  that 
I  do  not  take  his  new  development  as  an 
Indictment  of  the  present  financial  sys- 
tem. Instead,  it  seems  to  me  to  be  a  very 
encouraging  sign  of  the  responsiveness 
of  the  marketplace.  Obviously  there  was 
a  need  for  a  different  type  of  service 
and  new  opportunities  for  employment. 
and  the  system  is  sufficiently  flexible  to 
rise  to  those  demands.  Where  objections 
are  raised,  they  are  the  objections  typical 
of  an  uneasy  anticipation  of  new  com- 
petition. However,  whatever  innovations 
are  Introduced  by  these  pioneering  ef- 
forts can  always  be  duplicated  by  exist- 
ing Institutions.  Perhaps  the  women  will 
set  some  very  constructive  and  profitable 
examples  about  the  ways  they  would  like 
to  be  treated  both  as  customers  and  as 
employees. 

In  short.  I  am  pleased  to  see  that  wom- 
en are  beginning  to  play  an  even  more  ac- 
tive role  In  a  banking  system  that  I  hope 


will  continue  to  countenance  such  inno- 
vation. Economically  speaking,  it  Ls  in  ihe 
best  interests  of  us  all  that  the  Insti- 
tutions should  survive  and  pro.sper  So- 
cially speaking,  histonan.s  and  philnso- 
phers  have  widely  considered  the  status 
of  women  to  be  a  measure  of  the  civiliza- 
tion of  a  people,  and,  therefore,  this  de- 
velopment can  only  be  to  our  credit. 

The  principles  of  this  endeavor  have 
my  best  wishes  for  a  serene  and  success- 
ful future.  For.  if  we  are  to  believe  Alfred 
Lord  Tennyson, 

The  woman's  cause   Ls   man's:    they  rise  of 

Mnk 
Together,  dwarfd  or  godiUce.  bond  or  free 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimoas  con- 
sent to  have  printed  In  the  Record  the 
table  I  have  referred  to  which  is  entitled 
"Financial  Institutions  Organized  to 
Meet  the  Financial  Needs  of  Women." 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table  wa5 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  a* 
follows : 
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FINANCIAL  INSTITUTIONS  ORGANIZED  TO  MfET  THE  FINANCIAL  NEEDS  OF  WOMEN 


Cominircial  banks 


Crtdit  unions 


Savings  and  loans 


State 


Name 


Assrts    Nam* 


A$s«b    Nam* 


Audi 


California. 


Connecticut 

District  of  Columbia. 

Illinois 

Massachusetts 

Michigan 

New  York 

Pennsylvania , 

South  Carolina 

Texas 


First  Women's  Bank Jl.MO, 

The  Women's  Bank J.  MO, 

Western  Women's  Bank i-SS- 

The  First  Women's  Bank  t  Trust  Co 3,000, 


First  VAmen's  Bank... .•---. •-•--• 


000 


000 
000 
000 


Washington. 


ki^  '»^ 


'  California  Feminist  Federal  Credit  Union 
(FFCU). 

Bay  Atea  FFCU 

Los  Angeles  FFCU 

Connecticut  FFCU 

Washington  Area  FFCU 

Chicago  FFCU 

Massachusetts  FFCU 

Feminist  FCU 

3,000,000    New  York  FFCU 

Freedom  FFCU 

South  Carolina  FFCU 

Feminist  Southwest  FCU 

Houston  Ares  FFCU 

Washington  Stale  FFCU 


$96,000  

36.000  

33,000 

152,000  

329,000  ."IlIIIIIII-.I 

S«9, 000 - 

Zf,  UuO  ..._.«•*..«...•*>••■>•••-•••--*•*••->-•-•»«• 

20,000  

15,000  

23,000  

7    Sound  Savings  &  Loan  Associ-       {1,000,000 
ation. 


Source:  Staff  survey  of  State  ba  k  commissioners  and  FedenI  regulatory  agencies. 


Note:  The  institutions  listed  aboj 
The  figures  lor  the  commercial  ban" 


are  either  in  operation  or  have  been  approved  for  opeiatir<n 
and  Ihe  savings  and  loan  association  are  theic  initial  required 


capitalization  figures.  The  amounts  in  the  asset  column  fcr  the  Federal  credit  unions  were  deiivsd 
ficm  the  most  recent  audit  by  the  National  Credit  Union  Administration.  The  Washington  and 
Illinois  credit  unions  are  too  new  to  have  been  audited  yeL 


REGULATORY  RE^RM  ACT  OF 
1976 1 

Mr  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
yesterday  I  appeared  before  the  Senate 
Committee  on  Governrient  Operations 
and  testified  in  support  of  S.  2812.  the 
regulatory  reform  bill  sQonsored  by  Sen- 
ator Percy  and  myself.  1  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  my  statement  be  printed 

In  the  Record.  I  ^      ^  . 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  bej  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Testimony  of  Senator 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  pie 
opportunity   to   testify    bef 
ment  Operations  Commltte 
Regulatory  Reform  Act  of 

I  need  not  recite  for  yo 
costs  connected  with  govern; 
The  economic  waste,  the  infl 
the  lost  Jobs,  the  delays— th 


BERT    C     BTRD 

to  have  this 

the    Govern - 

on  S.  2812.  the 

i76. 

the  Utany  of 
lent  regulation. 
lonar>'  Impact. 
!e  are  all  well 
known  to  anyone  who  has  |lven  even  the 
most  cursory  attention  to  th^  federal  regu- 
latory system. 

Nor  do  I  need  to  tell  you  how  the  public 
feels  on  this  Issiie.  As  I  read  the  mall  from 
my  ccnstltuent-s  In  West  Vli  jlnla.  and  aa  I 
travel  across  the  nation  and  t  illc  to  business- 
men, to  consumers,  to  labc  rers,  to  people 
from  all  walks  of  life,  time  a  id  again  1  hear 
complaints  about  burdens©:  ae  government 
Interference. 


Cf«''     ;  lit"    ^^t_.\  fl  n  .urli  I     I.'!*     ill.      iict'  K        i.-^    oi.o 

of  the  moot  common  request*  I  hear  these 
days,  and  I  am  sure  that  your  constituents 
are  sendlnR  you  the  same  messaRe. 

The    need    for   reform    Is    Immediate    and 
compelling,    and   the   only   question   Is   how 
best  to  go  about  overhauling   the   complex 
mass    of    government    regulation    that    we 
have   Imposed   upon  ourselves. 

Thus  far.  what  little  reform  ha«  been  ac- 
complished has  been  mostly  In  the  nature 
of  piecemeal  or  ad  hoc  proposals  providing 
for  changes  In  Kpeclflc  Skgencles.  While  any 
such  reform  Is  better  than  none,  clearlv 
these  minor  adjustments  at  the  margin  of 
a  huge  recrulatory  system  are  not  going  to 
solve  the  real  problems  connected  with 
government  out  of  control. 

What  Is  needed  is  a  comprehensive  plan 
for  the  reform  of  the  entire  range  of  federal 
regulation  It  must  go  beyond  Individual 
agencies  or  particular  regiUatlons  to  deal 
with  the  full  scope  of  the  problem.  It  Is 
toward  this  end  that  my  distinguished  col- 
league. Senator  Percy,  and  I  have  developed 
S.  2812.  the  Regulatory  Reform  Act  of  1976. 

FYotn  my  experience  as  Assistant  Majority 
Leader.  I  am  convinced  that  the  kind  of 
discipline  and  action-forcing  mechanism 
contained  In  S.  2812  are  absolutely  essential 
If  comprehensive  resrulatory  reform  la  ever 
going  to  get  off  the  ground. 

Briefly  stated,  this  bill  mandates  the  Presi- 
dent to  submit  to  the  Congress,  by  March 
31  of  each  year  for  a  five-year  period,  a  re- 
form plan  In  a  specified  sector  of  the  econ- 


t.:;.y  I  he  appropriate  Congressional  com- 
mittees are  then  mandated  to  report  a  re- 
form bin  to  become  the  pending  business 
In  both  Houses  by  September  15  If  Congress 
has  not  enacted  a  plan  by  December  31,  the 
President's  plan  automatically  becomes  law 
unless  specifically  disapproved  bv  either 
House.  If  there  is  such  a  resolution  of  dis- 
approval, and  no  comprehensive  reform  has 
been  adopted  bv  June  30  of  the  next  year, 
then  those  rules  of  the  affected  agencies  the 
major  purpose  of  which  Is  not  the  preserva- 
tion of  the  public  health  and  safety,  will  be 
rescinded. 

This  kind  of  discipline  Is  patterned  after 
the  Budget  Reform  Act  of  1974.  Its  success 
there  shows  that  It  can  work.  In  the  absence 
of  these  kinds  of  action-forcing  procedures, 
reform  proposals  are  likely  to  fall  victim  to 
the  potent  opposition  of  special  interest 
groups. 

Since  these  provisions  should  make  It  clear 
that  reform  will  be  enacted.  It  Is  our  hope 
that  all  g^roups  will  come  forward  and  par- 
ticipate posltlvelv  In  the  reform  process 
And  the  procedure  embodied  In  S.  2812  pro- 
vides ample  opportunity  for  thl.=  kind  of  ac- 
tive participation.  We  would  expect  the  Ad- 
mlntstratlon  to  solicit  all  relevant  vlewiaolnts 
in  the  development  of  Its  plan,  and  there 
would  be  the  usual  opportunity  for  Interac- 
tion during  Congressional  consideration.  The 
action-forcing  procedures  should  ensure  that 
this  participation  will  be  In  good  faith,  and 
not  merely  a  self-interested  effort  to  stall 
reform. 


I  would  like  to  make  a  final  observation, 
intended  to  put  this  legislation  Into  perspec- 
tive with  the  many  other  regulatory  reform 
proposals  currenUy  tinder  consideration. 
Sijivf  '.  which  are  quite  pr>od  What  I  think 
*.,.>■  re.-umnicuds  S.  2812  Is  that  It  will  pro- 
v'.ie  H  ;.roced\iriil  framework  through  which 
\ve  .  hn  rr.ore  eRectlvely  implement  the  best 
of  these  other  substantive  plans,  as  well  as 
the  recommendations  of  the  current  Joint 
study  being  conducted  by  the  Government 
Operations  and  the  Commerce  Committees. 
Each  vear.  we  can  examine  the  situatum  In 
the  scheduled  area  and  then  use  the  tlme- 
Uble  In  S.  2812  to  carry  out  what  we  find 
to  be  the  most  effective  solution  for  the 
problems  with  govermnent  regulation  in 
that  area.  And  the  definite  timetable  will  al- 
low the  maximum  coordination  of  effort — 
within  the  Executive  branch,  the  Congress. 
the  academic  community,  the  affected  inter- 
est groups,  and  society  as  a  whole. 

Of  course,  we  are  ready  to  Institute  some 
rerorm  ahead  of  the  schedule  set  forth  In 
S  2812.  there  Is  nothing  In  the  bUl  to  pre- 
vent that.  Rather,  the  bill  gives  a  latest 
possible  date  for  the  reform  of  Federal  reg- 
ulation m  each  of  varlovis  areas  subject  to 
regulation. 

I  would  like  to  take  a  few  more  minutes 
to  discuss  the  advantages  of  S  2812  over  the 
President's  plan  Introduced  on  May  13th 

Senator  Percy  and  I  applaud  the  Presi- 
dents support  for  regulatory  reform,  and  his 
proposal  Incorporates  the  underlying  con- 
cept contained  In  the  Percv-Byrd  bill:  that 
there  Is  a  need  for  a  comprehensive  approach 
In  which  government  regulations  in  different 
areas  or  dealt  with  systematically  each  year 
over  a  period  of  several  years  The  adminis- 
tration bill  also  accepts  the  proposition  set 
forth  In  S.  2812  that  certain  action-forcing 
measures  are  needed  to  enstire  that  reform 
plans  are  submitted  by  the  President  and 
acted  on  by  the  Congress 

Here,  unfortunately,  the  Administration 
bill  does  not  Include  the  "sunset"  provlslona 
of  the  Percy-BjTd  proprjsal  which  are  vital 
to  assure  that  regtilatory  reform  actually  will 
♦fticA  dIacc. 

Under  the  provisions  of  8  2812  there  are 
four  action-forcing  mechanisms  which 
guarantee  regulatory  reform. 

First,  the  President  must  submit  a  reform 
plan  to  Congress  by  March  31.  or  the  com- 
mittees will  develop  their  own  plan. 

Second,  the  Congressional  committees 
must  report  reform  legislation  to  become 
pending  business  In  both  Ho\;ses  by  Sep- 
tember 15. 

Third.  If  Congress  has  not  enacted  reform 
by  December  31,  the  President's  plan  auto- 
matically becomes  law.  unless  specifically  dis- 
approved by  either  House 

Fourth,  if  there  Is  such  a  resolution  of 
disapproval.  Congress  has  untU  June  30  to 
enact  comprehensive  reform,  or  most  of  the 
rules  of  the  affected  agencies  become  null 
and  void. 

The  Administration  plan  contain.';  provi- 
sions similar  to  the  first  two  of  the  Percy- 
Byrd  bill's  action -forcing  mechanisms — the 
President  must  submit  a  reform  plan  to 
Congress  by  January  31  and  If  no  reform  Is 
enacted  by  November  15.  the  President's  plan 
becomes  the  pending  bvislness  In  both  Houses 
and  remains  such  until  acted  upon 

The  failure  of  the  Administration  hill  to 
Include  the  "sunset"  provisions  of  8  2812's 
approach  Is  the  basic  difference  between  the 
bill.'?  and  the  critical  flaw  In  the  President's 
approach. 

The  stronger  approach  of  the  Percv-Byrd 
bin  contained  in  the  final  two  action-forcing 
mechanisms,  or  "sunset"  provisions,  of  S. 
2812  are  essential  if  regulaU>ry  reform  Is  ever 
going  to  be  effective  By  taking  the  teeth  out 
of  the  Percy-BvTd  approach,  the  Adminis- 
tration plan  Invites  the  full-scale  opposition 
of  Interest  groups  who  would  have  nothing 


to  lose  and  everything  to  gain  If  they  were 
able  to  kUl  the  reform  plan  Under  S.  2812. 
the  Uiterest  groups  would  risk  losing  every- 
thing by  opposing  reform,  for  If  no  compre- 
hensive measure  Is  enacted  by  June  30,  all 
rules  conferring  economic  benefits  to  the 
affected  industry  would  be  rendered  Inop- 
erative. 

Again,  let  me  say  that  Senator  Percy  and  I 
are  pleased  that  the  President  has  submitted 
a  plan  for  regulatory  reform  which  accepts 
the  underlying  concepts  of  our  bill— but.  I 
hope  this  committee  ar.d  the  Congress  will 
recognize  that  without  the  teeth  given  S.  2812 
by  Its  ■■sunset"  provisions,  effective  regula- 
torv  reform  will  be  very  dlfl-.cuit  to  achieve. 

In  concluding,  let  me  say  that  I  am  pleased 
that  these  hearlnf,=  are  underway  and  that 
such  an  outstandi  .g  bTOup  of  witnesses  has 
been  scheduled.  I  think  that  S  28:2  is  a:. 
Important  measure,  and  I  look  forward  to 
some  Insightful  testimony  and  constructive 
criticism.  Speaking  lor  myse'.f.  and  I  know 
for  Senator  Percy,  our  printary  concern  is  to 
come  out  of  these  hearings  with  the  very 
best  regulatory  reform  agenda  that  we  can. 
Only  then  can  we  hope  lor  truly  comprehen- 
sive and  truly  successful  reform  to  be  accom- 
pliahed  in  this  crucial  area. 


ENVIRONMENTAL  CONTROLS 

Mr.  TAFT.  Mr.  President,  as  we  con- 
.mder  Uie  Clean  Air  Act  amendments 
which  will  come  to  the  Senate  floor  next 
month,  we  must  not  lose  sight  of  the  fact 
that  business  and  industry  have  made 
some  wortliwhile  contributions  toward 
cleaning  up  our  environment,  even  as 
they  have  added  to  its  problems.  The 
public  has  contributed  to  both.  too.  by 
promoting  and  purchasing  industrial 
products,  yet  by  urging  controls  on  tlie 
processes  which  manufacture  them.  The 
people  of  industry  are  also  members  of 
"the  public"  who  suffer  or  profit  from 
environmental  controls.  These  forces 
must  work  together,  not  against  each 
other,  if  we  hope  to  achieve  measurable 
environmental  success. 

Philip  B.  WLsman.  business  and  indus- 
tn-  liaLson  officer  of  the  Office  of  Public 
Affairs  at  the  EPA  has  written  an  article 
on  this  situation.  It  does  not  reflect  the 
policy  of  tlie  Agency,  but  is  his  own  view, 
I  commend  it  to  my  colleagues  for  their 
interest,  and  I  ask  unaninious  consent 
that  this  material  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  ob.iection.  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

PFRSprrnvE  1970-75 

■WThen  the  U,S,  Environmental  Protection 
Agency  (EPAi  was  formed  some  f.ve  year? 
ago,  America  had  just  awakened  to  the  seri- 
ousness of  the  environmental  pollution 
problem.  Characteristically,  some  individuals 
and  organizations  overreacted,  predicting 
imminent  dl.saster.  Looking  for  someone  t« 
blame,  thev  concluded  that  business  and  In- 
dustry were  the  bad  guys  whose  g.'-ecd  ar.d 
planless  rape  of  nature  h:id  brought  an  inno- 
cent public  to  the  brink  of  dc>r.m. 

But  who  is  the  public''  The  simplistic  con- 
cept of  hero,  villain,  and  victim  overlooked 
the  fact  that  the  public  Is  everybody.  In- 
cluding 77  million  people  In  Indt^try— 80  <^f 
of  our  work  force.  The  public,  over  the  years, 
has  democratlcallv  cast  Its  votes  (In  the  form 
of  dollar  purchases)  for  bargains  made  pos- 
sible by  mass  production  and  achieved  by 
manufacturing  processes  that  involved  pol- 
lution. Proclaiming  private  capitalism  to  be 
the  culprit  also  Ignored  the  fact,  for  ln.stance. 


that  once  beautiful  Lake  Baikal  in  the  USSR 
had  become  as  polluted  as  our  own  Lake 
Erie. 

The  truth  Is  that  nobody  here  or  elsewhere 
started  out  with  the  purpose  of  polluting, 
but  for  many  years,  pollution  seemed  not 
nearly  so  important  as  production. 

As  of  today,  the  predictions  of  environ- 
mental demise  ha'c  not  come  to  pass  and  we 
can  report  some  environmental  Improve- 
ment The  air  in  some  locations  Is  measur- 
ably purer,  a.-  is  the  water  In  many  of  our 
streams  and  lakes 

And  this  progress  nas  resulted  m  xarge 
part  because  business  and  industry  have 
kade  sigmncant  efforts  to  install  If fo;;;^' 
poUutlon-free  processes,  both  on  their  own 
initiative  and  In  order  to  comply  with  em.- 
ronmental  regulations. 

Industrial  expenditures  for  pollution  con- 
trol have  been  Impressive,  According  to  the 
US  Department  of  Commerce,  capitai  In- 
vestment for  this  purpose  was  i.4.9  -^^-'oaj^; 
1973-  $5.2  bUaon  m  1.74;  and  approximately 
&5,9  billion  m  1975,  The  Council  on  Enylron- 
mentai  Quality  has  estimated  that  Poll^^Uu. 
con-. .-01  win  take  2.5%  of  our  Gross  N^tiona. 
Product  over  the  next  ten  years  ana  that 
fwo-thlrds  of  this  burden  will  ^all  on  the 
pTlvate  sector  During  1974  fo-or  industries 
spent  more  than  lOC,  of  theh-  total  invest- 
ment for  pollution  control, 

^me  companies  have  found  that  the  new 
pollution-free  methods  have  proauced  be.- 
ler  products  at  lower  costs:  some  have  foanc 
It  profitable  to  retrieve  and  reu.-.e  substances 
that  were  formerly  considered  poKutants. 

These  are  good  signs,  altho-ogh  lew  wouid 
disagree  that  we  still  have  a  long  way  to  go 
EPA  has  not  found  basic  dlsagre^ient 
with  business  and  Industry  on  the  deslr- 
ablUtv  of  reducing  pollution.  Differences  o. 
ODlniin  do  exist  concerning  milestones,  time- 
tables, percentages,  and  whether  certain  in- 
cremental benefits  are  In  P^oP^',  Proportion 
to  costs.  But  these  are  matters  for  ra..ona. 
analysis  and  evaluation.  EPA  is  aware  tnat 
although  It  may  set  the  standard-  It  can- 
not bv  Itself  clean  up  cne  ^^reath  of  ah"  o.^ 
drink  "of  water  .And  no  amount  of  rhetor., 
will  do  It.  We  are  dependent  on  the  peop.e 
of  Industry  to  get  the  Job  done 


POLICY   DECISIONS— CLEAN   AIR 
ACT  AI^IEInDMENTS 

Mr  MOSS.  Mr.  President.  Congress 
rontmues  to  st.-uggle  ^.-ilh  the  relatec 
problems  of  the  energy  crisL?  and  re- 
coven-  from  the  imemployment  gener- 
ated bv  the  recession.  Most  of  the  na- 
t^on-^l  "  Presidential  candidates,  major 
roacvmakers.  ^;^Titers,  and  local  govern- 
mental leaders  are  cominced  that  these 
problerns  are  the  most  pressing  national 
issues  presently  before  the  countrj-.  Lntu 
we  deal  vith  these  m  r.  Ions-range  anc 
comprehensive  fashion,  much  other 
current  legislation  is  premature  and  can 
onlv  lead  to  later  retrenchment  ana  re- 
a.s^es-ment.  We  .-imply  must  reach  policy 
decis'^ons  in  these  critically  important 
-.rea-^  Piecemeal  legislation  arising  from 
one  committee  should  not  be  enacted 
while  we  are  struggling  to  resolve  a 
fireater  national  prionr\-. 

In  this  context,  portions  of  the  Clean 
Ai-  Act  amendment.^  'S.  3219'  proposed 
bvthe  Public  Works  Committee,  appear 
hopelessly  out  of  step  ^ith  more  per- 
vasive national  concerns  and  needs,  ix 
is  inconceivable  to  me  that  m  a  situa- 
tion  so  potentially  dangerous  as  that 
involving  our  current  energy-  shortages, 
that  the  Members  of  Congress  should  be 
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a-sked  to  Impose  upon  their  Stiiles  a 
policy  of  sutetanllal  eoonumic  and  In- 
dustrial curtailment  It  is  Impossible  to 
increase  productivity  to  cut  back  Infla- 
tion and  at  the  same  tlmf  thrn'tle  new 
Industrv  devtl(.ipment 

Thouj;h  the  I^bll'  Works  Committee 
ha.s  .-^ald  that  their  umentim'T.t-s  are  re- 
sponsive to  the  need  for  growth  and  State 
management  thenoX.  most  of  the  studies 
being  done  sugsest  the  contrary. 

I  asked  a  number  of  concerned  agen- 
cies to  make  an  analysLs  of  the  bill  and 
report  their  findings  to  me.  Today  I 
received  a  response  from  the  Administra- 
tor of  F^A.  His  findings  mirror  and  en- 
hance my  own  concern  about  the  effect 
of  the  bill.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
Mr.  Zarb's  letter  to  me  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

Tliere  belnp  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Recoro, 
as  follows: 

FEDERAL    ENITROT    ADMIN^JI  P.ATION, 

Washinffton.  DC.  May  17,  1976. 
Hon.  Frank  E.  Moss. 
U.S.  Senate, 
Waahington.  DC. 

Dfar  Senator  Moss:  In  yoer  letter  of  April 
15.  1976,  you  requested  the- Federal  Ener^jy 
Administration's  (FEA)  vlew<i  regarding  the 
Blgnlflcant  deterioration  (SD)  including  best 
available  control  technology  (BACT)  and 
non-attainment  provisions  of  the  proposed 
amendments  to  the  Clean  Air  Act  Con."iult- 
ants  retained  by  PEA  have  Just  completed  two 
studies  with  respect  to  these  provision-?.  An 
analysts  of  the  overall  impact  of  the  SD  pro- 
visions on  energy  and  economic  Impacts  was 
prepared  by  ICF.  Inc.,  utilizing  In  part  FEA's 
Project  Independence  Evaluation  System 
(PIES).  The  Implications  of  SD  for  .surface 
minlnf?  of  coal  were  analyzed  by  Environ- 
mental Research  and  Technology.  Inc. 
(ERT).  Summarized  below  are  the  major 
findings  of  the  ERT  and  ICF  studies  and  the 
principal  areas  of  uncertainty  with  re^^pect  to 
the  Impact  of  the  Clean  Air  -4ict  Amendments 
pending  In  the  Senate.  > 

rXKDINCS        ' 

1.  Increa-^ed  oil  con.»4"*pf<on 
It  Is  projected  by  the  PIESknodel  that  the 
utility  sector  will  Increa'.e  H  b  consumption 
of  oil  by  about  1  million  ba  rels  per  day  by 
1990.  Over  the  1980-1990  pei  od.  this  would 
mean  that  an  additional  l.g  billion  barrels 
of  oil  would  be  consumod,  rep  -esentlng  about 
825  billion  at  $13  per  bart  !  One  million 
barrels  per  day  Is  equivalent  to  the  total 
crude  oil  production  from  thi  Gulf  of  Mexico 
In  1975;  It  also  reprepents  m\  Increase  of  68 
percent  over  1974  utility  olllonsumptlon.  By 
further  comparison,  the  Jranf-AlasKa  oil 
pipeline  Is  scheduled  to  delver  600,000  bar- 
rels per  day  In  1977  and  la  million  barrels 
per  day  In  1978,  I 

No  authority  currently  ^xtsta  to  prevent 
the  above  projected  lncrca#  In  conF'umptlon 
of  oil  The  Energy  Supply  |ind  Environmen- 
tal Coordination  Act  of  »74.  (ESECA)  as 
amended,  exempts  combuylon  gas  turblnos 
and  combined  cycle  iml 
bltlon  against  new  oll-fl 
authority  to  lisiie  orders 
plrM  on  June  30.  1977 

Tf    new    ESECA    leplslat 
and   made   applicable   to 
and  Intermediate  genera 
this  type  Is  hereinafter 
ESECA")    the  above  menloned  energy  pen 
altles  obviously  would  notjbe  incurred.  How 
ever,    as    indicated    belowj  cnpltal    costs    for 
additional   sulfur  dloxldelpcUutlon  controls 
incurred  by  the  utility  8#:tor  would  almost 
triple. 
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2.  Increased  capital  costs 
The  utility  sector  would  have  to  spend 
an  additional  $6  billion  on  sulfur  dioxide 
control  equipment  In  the  period  1980-1990. 
Under  New  ESECA,  these  additional  capital 
costs  for  pollution  control  equipment  would 
increase  to  over  $16  billion  for  the  same 
period. 

3.  Reduced  coal  production 
National  coal  production  would  be  reduced 
by  about  150  million  tons  by  1980  from  cur- 
rent projections  of  1.3  billion  tons  per  an- 
num. This  reduction  represents  about  25  per- 
cent of  current  coal  production.  Over  the 
1980  1990  period,  825  million  tons  of  pro- 
jected coal  production  would  not  be  pro- 
duced or  consumed.  Under  New  ESECA,  ooal 
production  would  approximate  that  projected 
for  1990.  The  regional  Impricts  are  Important 
and  are  examlnad  in  the  report. 
4.  Sur/ ace-mining 
Production  from  new  Western  coal  surface 
mines  could  be  severely  constrained  by  vio- 
lation of  applicable  standards  for  suspended 
particulates  if  the  SD  Increments  were  ap- 
plied to  such  operations  About  90  percent  of 
future  Western  coal  production  la  expected 
to  come  from  surface  mines  The  Senate  BUI 
explicitly  Identifies  a  number  of  types  of 
stationary  sources  exclusive  cf  surface  min- 
ing which  would  be  subject  to  the  SD  incre- 
ments, but  also  provides  for  "such  other 
major  emitting  facilities  as  the  [Environ- 
mental Protection  Agency)  Administrator  de- 
termines to  be  significant  potential  sources 
of  air  pollutants." 

5.  Increased  operating/consumer  costs 
Electricity  bills  would  go  up  $4  to  $6.5  bil- 
lion over  the  period  1980-1990  depending  on 
whether  oil  Is  allowed  or  not.  This  reflects 
an  Increase  in  electricity  rates  of  0.6  i>er- 
cent  on  a  national  average  basis,  and  of  24 
percent  for  the  high  percentage  change  geo- 
graphic region,  by  the  year  1990. 
Uncertainties 

1.  Important  uncertainties  regarding  the 
Implementation  of  the  proposed  aniend- 
ments.  which  could  result  In  the  understate- 
ment of  their  Impacts.  Include: 

how  the  Best  Available  Control  Tech- 
nology provisions  would  be  Interpreted. 

which  atmospheric  dispersion  models  and 
meteorological  assumptions  would  be  em- 
ployed. 

what  the  effects  of  terrain  and  the  loca- 
tion of  other  facilities  would  be  on  the  emis- 
sion reductions  required  of  a  single  facility, 

how  many  areas  would  be  designated  as 
Class  I  on  a  discretionary  basis,  In  addition 
to  those  which  would  be  mandatory  Class  I, 

what  percentage  of  the  SD  increments 
would  be  allocated  by  the  states  to  each  new 
facility. 

For  example,  it  Is  possible  that  emissions 
reductions  below  those  achievable  with 
scrubbers  on  high  sulfur  coal  In  the  East 
could  be  required.  This  requirement,  which 
would  require  scrubbers  and  low  sulfur  coal, 
could  Increa^  the  Impacts  summarized 
above. 

2.  It  Is  unclear  whether  the  SD  provisions 
would  provide  a  substantial  stimulus  for 
urban  development.  Further.  It  appears  that 
the  non-attEiinment  amendments  would  not 
substantially  relieve  the  constraints  of  the 
current  Clean  Air  Act  on  urban  develop- 
ment. 

3.  The  SD  and  non-attainment  provisions 
could  lead  to  substantial  delays  In  siting  new 
faculties. 

4.  Natural  violations  of  National  Ambient 
Air  Quality  Standards  could  Inhibit  indus- 
trial development. 

We  are  enclosing  for  your  reference  a  copy 
of  the  Executive  Summary  of  the  ICF  re- 
port. We  expect  to  deliver  a  copy  of  the  full 


rejjort  to  you  wlien  It  Is  available.  Also  en. 
closed  Is  a  copy  of  the  ERT  report. 

Finally,  annexed  to  this  letter  for  your  In* 
fornoatlon  is  a  listing  of  additional  cn-goinj 
studies  by  Federal  a^-eucles  related  to  th* 
proposed  amendments. 

Ttansmlttal  of  this  letter  has  been  ap- 
proved by  the  Office  of  Management  a.-.d 
Budget. 

Sincerely, 

Frank    Q.    Zarb, 

AdtninistratoT 


ONGOiNa     Significant     Dettrioration     avb 

Non-Attainment   .Sti'dies 
A    FKA  srrnnrs 

Growth  Impacts  In  the  Chemical  and  Pe- 
troleum Industries  In  Selected  Area.s  wher« 
NAAQS  are  not  Belni;   Attained 

Interface  of  Significant  Deterioration  and 
Non-Attainment  Requirements  for  Ma'or 
U.S  Cities. 

B     joint    FEA,  EPA    STTTDIBS 

Impact  of  Blgnlflcant  Deterioration  on 
the  Location/Size  of  Synthetic  Fuel  Facili- 
ties. 

Impact  of  Significant  Deterioration  on  thi 
Copper  Smelting  Industry. 

C.    OTHm    AOKNCT    STTTDTCB 

Impact  of  Clean  Air  Act  on  Industrial  Ex- 
pansion [several  major  Industries  to  be  stud- 
ied], Including  Impact  of  Non-Attainment 
Provisions  on  Expansion  In  Petro-Chemlcal. 
Petroleum  Storage,  and  Petroleum-Refinery 
Industries  (EPA). 

Impact  of  Significant  Deterioration  on  th« 
Pulp   and  Paper  Industry   (EPA    . 

An  Analysis  of  the  Impact  of  .A'.ternat^v* 
Approaches  to  Significant  Deterioration  in 
the    Non-Ferrous    Metals    Industry     i  DOC  , 
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PROCTOR'S  W.\SHINGTON 

Mr.  HUGH  SCOTT.  Mr,  Preldent.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  variou.s  arti- 
cles written  for  the  Washington  Star— 
1928-48 — entitled  "Proctor's  Washing- 
ton," by  John  Claggett  Proctor.  LL  D  .  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows; 
Congressional   Czmetebt.    Its   CrNOTAPHS 
AND  Notable  Buruls 

It  took  Congress  quite  a  while  to  wake  up 
to  Its  responsibility  to  care  for  Its  holdings 
In  the  Congressional  Cemetery,  which  for  so 
many  years  It  has  left  to  the  committee  man- 
aging the  cemetery  without  making  any  ap- 
propriation to  cover  the  necessary  expense. 
Of  course,  the  committee  Just  had  to  cut  the 
grass  and.  In  a  way.  at  least,  to  keep  up  the 
burial  lots  owned  by  the  Government  in 
order  to  keep  the  grounds  from  looking  dls- 
rraceful  and  reflecting  too  bar-^hly  againrt 
the  other  parts  of  the  property,  but.  nat- 
urally. It  saw  no  special  reason  why  It  should 
keep  up  the  Nation's  cenotaphs  any  more 
than  It  would  the  monuments  of  ether  site 
or  lot  owners  In  this  noted  necropolis. 

As  to  the  wisdom  of  Congress  In  ever 
starting  the  custom  of  placlni?  cenotaphs  in 
this  cemetery  to  the  memory  of  deceased 
members  of  Congress  there  has  alwavs  been 
a  difference  of  opinion  The-  nre  there:  and. 
In  many  cases,  the  particular  member  of 
Coneress  who  died  vears  ago  is  there,  too.  and 
It  Is  now  just  as  much  a  duty  to  keep  up  the 
respectable  surroundlnps  of  their  graves  a« 
It  was  m  the  tir?,t  place  to  erect  here  the 
monuments  to  their  memory. 

No  country  with  justice  to  Itself  can  forget 
lt.s  honored  dead,  and  no  doubt  all  the  people 
wUl  be  glad  to  know  that  the  efforts  ct 
Representative  Abernethy  to  have  the  Gov- 


ernment care  for  and  preserve  "certain  lands 

and  monuments  m  the  Gongres.slonal  Ceme- 
tery" was  not  without  avail,  and  it  is  hop>-d 
that  future  congresses  wUl  provide.  U  neces- 
sary, for  keeping  up  the  goid  work 

The  Civil  War  changed  conditions  In  many 
u-ays,  and  It  was  during  this  period  that  con- 
gressional appropriations  for  caring  for  Gov- 
ermnent-owned  lots  In  Congressional  Ceme- 
tery were  stopped.  However,  every  now  and 
then  an  effort  was  made  to  renew  n.ttlonal 
Interest,  but  the  movers  In  this  good  cause, 
becoming  discouraged,  were  finally  forced  to 
give  up  the  idea,  and  in  this  way  the  mutter 
has  rested  until  now. 

A  correspondent  of  an  out-of-town  news- 
paper, writing  to  his  home  town  some  44 
years  ago.  made  some  Interesting  statements 
which  are  well  worth  repeating  today  He 
said: 

"One  of  the  largest  cemeteries  In  thLs  dis- 
trict is  known   as   the   Congre.'rslonal   Ceme- 
tery. The  strange  part  of  It  Is  that  it  has  no 
connection  with  Congress,  ai.d  has  not  since 
1864.   when    Lemuel    L.    Bowden,    a   Senator 
from  Virginia,  was  burled  there    This  ceme- 
tery was  established  In  1807.  Maj    Gen.  Uriah 
Tracy  of  Connecticut   being   the  lirst   to  be 
Interred  there.  The  cemetery  was  originally 
10   acres   in   extent,   but   since   then   pround 
has  been  added  from  time  to  time  until  it 
now  Includes  30  acres.  The  original  Idea  was 
to  erect  cenotaphs — empty  tombs — In  honor 
of    deceased    Congressmen     who    had    been 
buried  elsewhere.   But   'the   American   West- 
mlii.ster   Abbey."   a.s   it   was   railed    for   years, 
was  forgotten  during  the  war  and  no  appro- 
priations   were    made    to    keep    It    up.    From 
1807  until  1850  the  appropriation  bills  regu- 
larly contained  appropriations  to  build  "free- 
stone cenotaphs  at  the  Congressional  Ceme- 
tery," They  cost  about  $150  each.  There  are 
now  In  the  cemetery  over  200  of  them,  one 
for  each  Senator  or  Representative  who  died 
during    the    Interval.    Under   some    of    them. 
however,   repose   the   remains   of   those   they 
are   mtended    to   be   a   memorial   of.    George 
Clinton  of  New  York,  who  was  Vice  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  from  1805  to  1812. 
was  burled  there  but  later  removed  to  New 
York    So  was  Elbrldpe  Gerry,  who  also  filled 
the  office  of  Vice  President.  They  were  both 
burled   there   at   their   own   request.   Tobias 
Lear,    the    friend    and    private    secretary    of 
George  Washington,  was  burled  there,  a"  was 
also  Gen.  Jacob  Brown,  who  was  commander- 
in-chief  of  the  Army  and   died  In   1828.  and 
William  Wirt  cf  Virginia,  who  wa«:  Attorney 
General  of  the  United  States  from   1817  to 
1829     All    the    prominent    Indians    who    died 
In    this   city    for    over    a    half   centurv    have 
been   burled   there    Gen.   Rawlins,    who   was 
Orant"B   first   Secret,ary   of   War.    was   burled 
there.   The   last    cenotaph    for    a    New    York 
Representative   was   that    of   Silas   M.    B\ir- 
roughs.  who  died  In  IBfiO    He  wa-  a  member 
of   the    Thirty-fifth    and    Thirty-sixth    Con- 
gr"sse8.  Some  of  the.se  cenotaphs  are  already 
going  to  pieces  In  consequence  of  being  con- 
structed of  a  poor  quality  of  sandstone. 

"One  of  the  gravedlggers  speaking  on  the 
subject  said  to  your  correspondent:  'The 
great  ma'orlty  of  these  stones  will  last  for 
many,  many  years  yet.  but  about  50  of  them 
will  waste  entirely  away  Ins'de  of  the  next 
10  years  They  were  most  erected  by  contract, 
and  as  the  contractors  were  not  watched  they 
made  them  of  Imperfect  and  often  of  con- 
demned stone  that  could  not  be  used  for 
building  purposes.  Now  and  then  some  of 
the  de.-'cendants  of  .some  of  the.se  Congress- 
men come  to  see  these  stones,  and  they 
say  they  will  have  them  replaced  with  a  bet- 
ter stone  But  that  is  the  last  we  hear  of  It 
"The  stone  In  memory  of  John  Qulncy  Adams 
over  there  Is  as  good  as  it  was  the  day  it 
came  here,  ju.st  because  some  of  the  friends 
of  Mr,  Adams  were  particular  In  seeing  that 
It  was  cut  out  of  a  good  stone." 
One  of   the   many   cemeteries   which   for- 


merlv  existed  within  the  lines  of  Washing- 
ton "a.-;  originally  laid  out.  Congressional 
Cemeterv  Is  the  only  one  today  in  which 
Interments  are  made:  all  others  having  been 
removed  On  April  4.  1807.  a  few  persons, 
Including  Henry  ingle,  George  Blagde;..  Grif- 
fith Coombe.  S  N,  Smallwood.  Dr  Frederick 
May,  Peter  MUler.  John  T.  Frost  and  Capt. 
Thom.L,'-  Tlngey.  purchased  square  No.  1115. 
between  E  and  G.  Eighteenth  and  Nineteenth 
streets  southea.'=t.  for  a  cemetery.  There  seems 
to  have  been  no  deilre  upon  the  part  of  the 
purchasers  to  run  the  cemetery  for  a  perrcr.al 
profit,  for  It  was  agreed  by  them  that  when 
the  property  became  clear  of  debt  It  should 
be  tran'-ferred  to  the  vestry  of  Washington 
Parish  Accordingly  It  continued  under  Its 
original  management  until  March  30.  1812, 
when—the  conditions  of  the  agreement  hav- 
ing been  met — title  to  the  land  was  trans- 
ferred through  Henry  Engle  to  the  parish  as 
agreed  upon. 

T!ie  first  Congres-cman  Ui  be  interred  m 
this  cemetery  wa^  Senator  L'rlah  Tracy  of 
Connecticut,  whose  body  is  recorded  as  hav- 
ing been  transferred  from  Rock  Creek  Ceme- 
tery on  July  19.  1807,  just  a  little  over  three 
months  after  Its  purc'nase  by  Henry  Engle 
and  those  associated  with  him  In  this  worthy 
undertaking. 

Senator  Tracy  was  born  In  Franklin.  Conn., 
Februarv  2.  I'Jib.  He  was  graduated  from 
Yale  College  to  1773.  following  which  he 
studied  law.  later  being  admitted  to  the  bar. 
He  beca;ne  a  member  of  the  State  House  of 
Representatives,  in  which  he  served  a.s  Speak- 
er in  17r<3.  Subsequently  he  was  elected  as 
a  Federalist  to  the  Third  and  Fourth  Con- 
gresses and  served  from  March  4.  1793,  to 
December  6.  1796.  when  he  resigned,  and 
entered  the  United  States  Senate  as  the 
successor  to  Jonathan  Trumbur.,  and  where 
he  served  for  a  while  as  president  pro  tem- 
pore of  that  body.  The  Biographical  Con- 
gressional Directory  gives  the  place  and  date 
of  his  death  as  "Wa-shlngton.  DC  ,  July  19. 
1807,"  but  It  Is  evllent  that  If  his  body  was 
exhumed  from  Rock  Creek  Cemetery,  his 
death  must  have  taken  place  at  an  earlier 
dnte,  since  It  would  be  unreasonable  to  .-lup- 
pose  that  they  would  bury  such  a  distin- 
guished man  a.s  he  and  remove  his  remains 
to  some  other  cemetery  the  same  day. 

Besides  being  a  United  States  Senator, 
Uriah  Tracy  had  the  distinction  of  having 
served  In  the  American  Revolution  In  his 
article  on  '•Patriots  of  the  Revolutionary 
Period  \Vho  Are  Int-^rred  In  the  District,"" 
Selden  Marvin  Ely  tells  us  that  the  Sena- 
tor's name  Is  listed  ""In  a  compaiiy  that 
marched  from  su:!dry  places  for  the  relief  of 
Boston,  etc..  m  the  Lexington  Alarm.  April, 
1775.  and  were  formed  Into  an  Independent 
company  at  Roxbury." 

Though  the  first  Concressman  to  be 
burled  In  Congressional  Cen;etery,  Senator 
Trncv.  wa=  not  the  fir^t  member  of  Congress 
to  die  In  Washington,  for.  on  March  1.  1802 — 
five  years  before  the  death  of  the  Senator — 
Narsworthy  Hunter,  a  Delegate  from  the  then 
terrltorv  of  Mississippi,  passed  avay  In  one 
of  the  "six  bulldinsrs.  still  .standlnr:  st  2107 
to  3117  Penn.sylvania  avenue  northwest.  Tt 
was  from  his  home  In  this  block  that  the 
fimeral  took  place,  his  body  belnr  escorted 
to  the  grave  In  the  yard  of  the  Presbyterian 
Church  In  Georgetown  by  members  of  the 
two  houses  of  Congress,  the  heads  of  the 
several  Government  dep.-^rtments  and  others. 
Following  this  was  th-^^  death,  on  March  7, 
1804.  of  Daniel  Hlester.  a  Representative 
from  Maryland,  and  who  had  served  previ- 
ously In  a  like  capa-^lty  from  the  State  of 
Pennsylvania.  Ther°  seems  to  be  some  doubt 
as  to  his  name  Brvan's  Hl=ton-  gives  It  as 
"Heister."  and  so  does  the  Congressional  Di- 
rectory of  Febnip.rr  1.5,  just  passed,  while  the 
Conere.'slonal  Biographical  Directory  gives  It 
as  '"Hlester  "' 
Whatever  may  be  the  correct  spelling  of 


his  name,  he  htid  a  very  Interesting  funeral. 
He  died  at  LoveV.f  K.~t«l,  or.  the  north  side 
of  Pennsylvania  avenue  near  Fiiteenth  street, 
and  on  the  dL.y  o'  the  Uiternient,  Congress 
adjourned  to  this  hotel,  v.he-e  biscuits  and 
wine  were  served  This  expense,  together  with 
other  incidental  expenses  was  paid  from  the 
contingent  fund  of  the  House,  which  I  be- 
lieve is  still  customary  in  such  cases— except 
as  to  the  wine  Wllhelmus  Bogart  Bryan  tells 
us:  'On  this  occasion  the  members  of  the 
two  houses  walked  in  procession  from  L-v- 
eirs  Hotel  round  the  President's  Square,' 
and  from  tiat  point  the  body  was  taken  on 
through  Georgeto'wn  to  Hagerstown,  where 
the  deceased  had  lived." 

A  year  later.  Mr.  Bryan  Ftates — quoting 
Cutlers  Life — "on  a  slniUar  occasion,  the 
members  of  the  two  houses  Instead  of  walk- 
ing rode  in  carriages  from  the  Capitol  to  the 
late  residence  and  thence  to  the  grave  At 
the  house,  wine,  spirits  and  biscuit  were 
provided  a=  part  of  the  cost  of  the  funeral 
ail  of  which  was  paid  from  the  public  funds  " 
In  connection  with  the  burial  of  Repre- 
sentative Hlester.  another  patent  error  pre- 
sents itself.  Cutler,  as  quote-^  above,  gives 
his  final  re.^^tlng  place  as  Hagerstown,  while 
the  Congressional  Record  gives  It  as  Congres- 
sional Cemetery  It  looks  as  If  the  Angel 
Gabriel  might  have  quite  a  time  locating 
some  folks  when  the  great  day  comes 

Congress  apparently  did  not  pay  very  much 
for  Its  burial  lots  in  Congressional  Cemetery. 
for  we  find  the  vestry  of  Christ  Church  at 
an  earlv  dat*  assigning  100  sites  in  thla 
cemetery  for  the  Intermer.t  of  deces^ed  mem- 
bers of  Congress.  It  was  not  long  before  they 
were  called  upon  for  more  grcund.  and  300 
more  sites  were  donated  for  the  same  p'ar- 
pose  Later  Congress  purcha.sed  other  sites 
and  began  erecting  the  cenotaphs  we  see 
todav. 

Congress  also  made  appropriations  for  im- 
provenients  to  the  grounds  deslg'iatlng  the 
burial  grounds  as  "Congre.ssional  Cemetery," 
by  which  name  It  Is  known  tcd.iy  Previo'o* 
to  this  It  was  called  "Washington  Cemetery," 
which  had  taken  the  place  of  the  earlier 
name  of  "The  Washington  Parish  Burial 
Ground," 

Christ  Church  -^-as  very  glad  to  accept  the 
btirial  ground  presented  by  Its  vestryman, 
Henry  Ingle,  and  others,  since  a  lot  purchased 
by  It  about  this  time  had  proved  to  be  too 
low  and  damp,  and  was  accordingly 
aban-ioned. 

James  Croggon  so  well  knov.n  for  his  reli- 
able re.search  work  in  speaking  of  this  ceme- 
terv some  yea'-s  ago  in  The  Star,  sr>-S' 

"The  Congressional  Cemetery  up  to  1825 
was.  to  all  Intents  and  p-arposes,  in  the 
county,  for  there  was  no  settlement  east  of 
the  Navy  Yard,  commons  Intervening  be- 
tween the  plot  set  apart  for  burials  and  the 
town,  although  at  lone  Intervals  there  waa 
some  gardening  and  not  a  few  square?  of 
corn.  oats,  potatoes,  etc  The  square  west, 
now  Included  In  the  grounds,  and  some 
others  south  were  so  used,  and  It  is  related 
that  the  farmer  thereof,  with  some  of  his 
family,  repo.se  on  the  ground  he  once  cul- 
tivated— the  spot  on  which  a  dance  took 
place  at  the  marriage  of  his  daughter  being 
now  the  family  burial  lot. 

"But  little  Improvement  had  been  made  to 
the  a'renues  and  s'reets,  but  the  travel  to  the 
grr^veyard,  the  naval  maE'a7ine  and  the  naval 
hospital  at  Tenth  Street  had  worn  a  pa-ssable 
road.  Over  this  the  funeral  processions 
pas.sed,  for  owing  to  the  few  public  convey- 
an'^es  obtainable  more  people  walked  than 
rode  and  when  there  was  a  rrilltr.rv,  naval 
or  fraternal  escort  bands  of  music  played 
•Mary's  Dream'  and  other  marchins-  tunes. 
It  is  needless  to  sav  that  when  the  honors 
called  for  a  salute  by  cannon  there  was  am- 
ple room  on  the  commons  north," 

In  1R24  sq'jare  1102,  to  the  northwest  of 
the  cemetery,  was  bought  of  Col.  Elgar,  the 
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commissioner  of  public  buildings  This  block 

contained  about  the  mi::. 

as   the   Ciiiigreasloaal     n 

tween    Sovenleeiith    iiik! 

and  E  streets    The  prl   e 

squiire  waa  $160,  which. 

been  quite  a  large  sum 

It  13  probable  that  this  hlock.  is  the  one 
which  was  later  called  the  *faval  Cemetery 
and  which  wa«  used  for  burli  I  purposes  until 
the  Civil  War.  subsequent  to  t  rhlch  the  bodies 
burled  here  were  removed  I  o  the  Congres- 
sional Cemetery. 

In  his  description  of  thli  cemetery.  Mr. 
Croggon  further  tells  us  that:' 

"Congressional  Cemetery,  ♦n  E  street  be- 
tween Eighteenth  and  NlnHeenth  streets 
southeast,  to  which  had  becii  added  the 
square  south  in  1849,  was  lii  Uke  .  .mdltlon 
to  the  others,  all  the  lots  b(  ing  ta'.<:en  and 
most  of  the  sites  occupied.  Tl  e  square  south 
of  Georgia  avenue  between  a  venteenth  and 
Eighteenth  streets  was  added  n  1855.  Diirlng 
that  decade  an  addition  east'  rard  was  taken 
on  the  authortty  of  Congress,  ;  section  200  by 
478  feet  of  reservation  13  bel  ig  conveyed  to 
the  parish  In  1858.  as  well  as  (  quare  1105.  be- 
tween Seventeenth  and  Elg;  iteenth  streets 
and  O  and  H  streets  The  following  year 
square  1106,  south  of  the  latlfcr,  extending  to 
the  circle  and  Water  street,-  was  taken,  as 
was  also  square  1117.  extended  to  Water 
street,  and  square  1123.  between  O  and  H 
streets  and  Nineteenth  and'  Twentieth,  di- 
rectly south  of  that  part  iaken  from  the 
reservation  ■'  1 

Of  the  60.000  burials  ma*  In  this  ceme- 
tery, probably  the  most  notaile  of  all  Is  that 
of  Pnbrldge  Gerry.  Vice  pisldent  of  the 
United  States,  a  signer  of  th*  Declaration  of 
Independence  and  distinguished  In  many 
other  ways.  f 

He  was  bom  In  Marblehea<£  Mass..  Jtily  17. 
J744.  and  died  suddenly  on  hU  way  to  the 
Capitol,  Washington.  DC,  November  23. 
1814  In  1810  and  1811  he  was  elected  Gov- 
ernor of  Massachusetts  and  It  wa?  hi.-*  party 
which.  In  1812.  divided  E8.«!ex  County  Into  a 
dragon-shaped  district  for  political  reasons, 
a  course  which  resulted  In  coining  a  new 
word  for  the  dictionary — "gerrymander."  He 
was  active  In  his  efforts  for  American  Inde- 
pendence, and  after  serving  a.%  a  member  of 
the  Colonial  Hoxise  of  Representatives  from 
1772  to  1775,  became  a  Delegate  to  the  Con- 
tinental Congress,  where  he  served  from  1776 
to  1780  and  from  1783  to  1785  He  was  also 
a  delegate  to  the  ConstttutlonH  Convention 
of  the  United  States,  held  in  New  York  In 
1789.  but  refused  to  s1ct»  tlje  instrument 
upon  the  grounds  that  he  fejt  It  (;ave  the 
President  too  much  jx)wer.  ir|  was  a  mem- 
ber of  the  first  and  second  Cofigresses.  serv- 
ing from  March  4.  1789,  to  Karch  3,  1793 
In  1797  he  was  one  of  the  anvoys  sent  to 
France  on  a  secret  mlaslon  t  i  establish  re- 
lations with  that  country. 

His  election  to  the  vice  pre  Idcncy.  on  the 
ticket  with  James  Madison,  oi  r-urred  In  1812. 
and  he  served  as  such  untl  his  death  on 
November  23,  1814.  His  grave  s  covered  with 
a  handsome  monument  whli  h  was  erected 
by  an  act  of  Conirress  pas,s<  i  \n  1823.  An 
Iron  railing  fence  Incloses  thi    burial  spot. 

Another  man  of  consldirable  hlstcrrlc 
prominence  Interred  here  U  Tobias  Lear, 
Washington's  private  secrwarv.  and  the 
tutor  of  his  two  adopted  ofilldren.  Oeorge 
Washington  Parke  Custis  aftd  Nellie  Parke 
Custls,  afterward  Mrs  Lawrence  Lewis  He 
was  bom  In  Portsmouth.  NLH  ,  on  Septem- 
ber 19  1762  and  graduated  from  Harvard  in 
1783  In  1786  he  became  Wa.shlngtons  pri- 
vate secretary,  and  later  married,  for  his 
second  wife,  the  widow  of  one  of  Washing- 
ton's favorite  nephews  At  Mount  Vernon  he 
lived  on  an  equal  footing  with  other  mem- 
bers of  the  household,  as  the  following  let- 
ter, written  by  Oen.  Washington,  will  tes- 
tify: 


"MoTJNT  Vernon, 

•'6  February.  1786. 

"My  Dear  Sir:  Mr.  Lear,  or  any  other  who 
may  come  Into  my  family  In  the  blended 
characters  of  preceptor  to  the  children  and 
clerk  or  private  secretary  to  me.  will  sit  at 
my  table,  will  live  as  I  live.  wlU  mix  with 
the  company  who  resort  to  the  house  and 
will  be  treated  In  every  respect  with  clvUlty 
and  proper  attention  He  will  have  his  wash- 
ing done  in  the  family,  and  may  have  his 
linen  and  stockings  mended  by  the  maids 
of  It.  rhe  duties  which  will  be  required  of 
him  are  generally  such  as  appertain  to  the 
offices  above  mentioned.  The  first  wiU  be 
very  trifling,  till  the  children  are  a  little 
more  advanced,  and  the  other  will  be  equally 
so.  as  my  correspondences  decline  (which  I 
am  endeavoring  to  effect)  and  after  my  ac- 
counts and  other  old  matters  are  brought 
up.  To  descend  more  minutely  Into  his 
duties  I  am  unable,  because  occasional  mat- 
ters may  call  for  particular  services,  but 
nothing  derogatory  will  be  asked  or  ex- 
pected. 

•After  this  explanation  of  my  wants.  I  re- 
quest that  Mr.  Lear  will  mention  the  an- 
nual sum  he  will  expect  for  these  sen-Ices, 
and  I  will  give  him  a  decided  answer  by  the 
return  of  the  stages,  which  now  carry  the 
mall  and  travel  quickly.  A  good  hand,  as 
well  as  proper  diction,  would  be  a  recom- 
mendation on  account  of  fair  entries,  and 
for  the  Benefit  of  the  chUdren  who  will  have 
to  copy  it." 

For  his  ser\'lce8  as  secretary  to  the  first 
President  he  received  the  sum  of  $200  a  year. 
In  the  city's  Infancy  he  tried  to  help  It 
along  by  writing  a  pamphlet  entitled  "Ob- 
servations on  the  River  Potomac."  etc..  In 
which  he  no  doubt  received  the  encourage- 
ment of  Washington  It  wa.s  l.ssued  anony- 
mously In  1793.  and  Is  probably  the  earliest 
monograph  relating  to  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia and  the  Potomac  River 

Washington  thought  a  great  deal  of  Tobias 
Lear  and  in  his  will  left  him  a  life  Interest 
in  a  360-acre  farm,  and  tho'igh  he  had  re- 
signed six  years  before  the  ^enfral  passed 
away,  yet  he  had  the  distinction  of  being 
present  at  Washington's  bedside  during  his 
last  illness  and  was  Intrusted  with  the  ar- 
rangements for  the  funeral,  which  took 
place  at  Mt    Vernon  on  Dec.  18.  1799. 

After  resigning  as  Washington's  secretary 
ho  engaged  In  business  in  thLs  city,  which 
howe^•er.  resulted  In  failure  He  was  later 
sent  as  consul  to  Santo  Dcmlngo  and  sub- 
sequently as  consul  general  at  Algeria,  and 
at  the  time  of  his  death,  which  was  brought 
on  by  his  own  hand,  was  accountant  of  the 
War  Department. 

Pushmataha.  Famols  Indian  BtiRnED  in 

CONCRSSSIONAL  CEMETTBT 

A  most  unusual  character  who  was  burled 
In  the  Congressional  Cemetery  back  In  1824 
was  the  Choctaw  Indian  chief.  Pushmataha 
He  was  a  distinguished  warrior  of  the 
Choctaw  Nation,  which  had  Its  principal 
residence  In  that  part  of  the  country  East 
of  the  Mississippi  River,  which  now  fomas 
the  State  of  Ml.sslsslppl  and  which  about  the 
time  of  Pushmataha's  death  numbered  25.000 
souls. 

Pushmataha,  who  died  In  Washington 
about  12  o'clock  midnight  on  December  23. 
1824.  had  come  to  this  city  with  several 
other  chiefs  to  see  the  President  for  the  pur- 
pose of  obtaining  a  settlement  of  the  debt 
due  from  the  Government,  originating  In 
the  treaty  held  at  Doak's  Stand  In  1820.  and 
known  as  the  "Net  proceeds  claim." 

As  is  usual  In  such  matters,  three  of  the 
four  chiefs  who  came  here — including  Push- 
mataha- -died  waiting  for  a  settlement  The 
fourth,  seeing  what  must  await  him  If  he 
stayed  here,  beat  It  back  to  the  tall  timbers 
and  at  least  had  the  satisfaction  of  passing 
away  among  those  who  loved  him  more  and 


appreciated  him  better  than  did  the  white 
man  at  Washington 

Of  course  the  Government  paid  the  debt — 
it  always  does  pay  Its  Just  obligations — but 
not  until  1888.  64  years  after  poor  old  "Push" 
had  gone  to  the  happy  hunting  grounds 
where  even  United  States  coins  will  not  pass 
as  currency;  however,  with  the  unfortunate 
result  that  the  more  than  H,000,OOC)  paid 
by  the  Government  could  then  only  bo  u.sed 
by  the  grandchildren  and  great-grandchU- 
dren  of  Pushmataha. 

In  the  early  days  when  the  American 
Indian  was  learning  the  ways  of  the  white 
man.  It  came  much  ea.sler  to  learn  the  bad 
things  rather  than  the  good  things.  Just  as 
we  find  It  among  ourselves  even  today.  The 
result  was  that  by  the  time  this  celebrated 
Indian  came  to  Washington  his  chief  source 
of  entertainment  was  In  Imbibing  flre  water. 
otherwise  he  would  have  lived  longer  and 
undoubtedly  have  been  more  useful  to  him- 
self and  to  his  people.  Big  dinners,  cham- 
psigne  and  red  liquor  were  found  too  much 
even  for  the  Ironclad  constitution  such  as 
no  doubt  was  his.  and  he  soon  began  to  faU 
and  lose  his  vlgorotis  and  picturesque  pres- 
ence and  bearing 

While  in  Washington  he  was  frequently 
the  guest  of  the  President  at  the  White 
House  and  was  often  dined  and  wined  by 
other  public  officials,  notably  Gen  Andrew 
Jackson,  who  was  then  serving  In  the  Senate 
and  was  always  glad  to  see  him.  for  It  wai 
he  whom  he  had  joined  with  a  large  number 
of  his  warriors  In  the  Creek  War  of  1813-14. 
engaging  with  distinction  In  all  the  battles 
of  that  eventful  period — Talladega,  Holy 
Ground  and  Pensacola — and  later  accom- 
panied Oen.  Jackson  to  New  Orleans,  where 
he  witnessed  the  battle  of  January  8,  1815. 
though  not  as  a  participant. 

While  Pushmataha  was  In  Washington, 
Gen,  Lafayette  was  a  guest  of  the  Nation. 
and  the  Indian  chljf  had  the  ploasure  of 
meeting  the  marquis,  to  whom  he  Is  said 
to  have  made  a  brief  but  very  eloquent 
address,  closing  with  the  following  prophecy 
which  was  fulfilled  before  the  clase  of  the 
year:  "We  heard  your  name  in  our  distant 
wigwams.  I  longed  to  see  one  who  had  come 
a  long  way  to  assist  our  friends  of  the  white 
race  when  they  were  a  small  people  I  have 
seen  and  shaken  your  h;ind  This  Is  our  la'^t 
meeting  on  earth.  Soon  the  great  ocean  will 
divide  us  We  shall  see  each  other  no  more 
till  we  meet  In  the  happy  hunting  ground" 
Another  report  of  this  Interview  represents 
Ptishmataha  as  having  said  to  Lafayette 
"Nearly  50  snows  have  melted  since  vnu  drew 
the  sword  as  a  companion  of  Wa"^hlngton 
With  him  you  fought  the  enemies  of  Amer- 
ica. You  mingled  your  blood  with  that  of 
the  enemy,  and  proved  yourself  a  warrior. 
After  you  finished  that  war.  you  returned 
to  your  own  country:  and  now  you  are 
come  back  to  visit  a  land  where  you  are 
honored  by  a  numerous  and  powerful  people 
You  see  everywhere  the  children  of  those 
by  whose  side  you  went  to  battle,  crowdlne 
around  you  and  shaking  your  hand,  as  the 
hand  of  a  father  We  have  heard  the«<»  things 
told  In  our  distant  villages,  and  our  hearts 
longed  to  see  you.  We  have  come  We  have 
taken  you  by  the  hand,  and  are  •tatl.'^fied  This 
Is  the  first  time  we  have  seen  you:  It  will 
probably  be  the  last  We  have  no  more  to 
sav.  The  earth  will  part  us  forever  " 

He  delivered  this  speech  with  an  eloquence 
for  which  he  was  noted,  his  mrislral  voice. 
his  fine  command  of  language,  and  hl5  ora- 
torical gestures  contributing  to  the  solem- 
nity of  the  occasion,  so  soon  to  be  followed 
by  his  death  Indeed,  so  dramatically  were 
his  remarks  delivered  that  it  wif  even  said 
that  he  was  the  peer  of  Daniel  Wi'bster 

The  principal  speech  made  by  Pushmatahs 
upon  his  visit  to  Washington  was  addressed 
to  John  C    Calhoun,  then  Secretary  of  War 
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Ks  recorded  by  McKenney  and  HaU,  the  fol- 
lowing is  what  he  said : 

■Father  I  have  been  here  some  time.  I 
have  not  talked— have  been  sick.  You  shall 
bear  me  talk  today.  I  belong  to  another  dis- 
trict. You  have  no  doubt  heard  of  me.  I  am 
Pushmataha. 

"Father,  when  In  my  own  country  I  often 
looked  toward  this  council  house  and  wanted 
to  come  here  I  am  In  trouble  I  will  tell  my 
distresses.  I  feel  Uke  a  small  chUd,  not  half 
as  high  as  Its  father,  who  comes  up  to  look 
m  his  father's  face,  hanging  In  the  bend  of 
his  arm,  to  tell  him  his  troubles.  So,  father, 
I  hang  m  the  bend  of  your  arm  and  look  up 
in  vour  face,  and  now  hear  me  speak. 

•Father,  when  I  was  In  my  own  country 
1  heard  there  were  men  appointed  to  talk  to 
us  I  would  not  speak  there   I  chose  to  come 
here  and  speak  In  this  beloved  hou.se.  I  can 
boast  and  say  and  tell  the  truth  that  none 
of  my  fathers  or  grandfathers,  nor  any  Choc- 
taw '  ever    drew    bows    against    the    United 
Slates    Thev  have  always  been  friendly    We 
have  held  the  hands  of  the  United  States  so 
long  that  our  n»lls  are  long  like  birds'  claws, 
and  there  Is  no  danger  of  their  slipping  out. 
•Father.  I  have  come  to  speak    My  nation 
has   alwavs   listened   to   the   applications   of 
the  white  people    They  have  given  to  their 
country  till  It  l--  very  small  I  repeat  the  same 
about  the  land  ea.st  of  the  Tomblgbee   I  came 
here  when   a  young  man  to  see  my  Father 
JeSerson.  He  told  me  If  ever  we  got  In  trouble 
we  must  run  and  tell  him.  I  am  come.  This 
le  a  frlendlv  talk    Its  Uke  a  man  who  meets 
another  and  S8y.s    How  do  you  do?  Another 
will  talk  further  •' 

Pushmataha  was  born  In  what  is  now  the 
?:ate  of  Mississippi  about  the  year  1764  and 
before  he  had  reached  his  twentieth  year  he 
bbd  distinguished  himself  on  the  warpath. 
He   earl"    Joined    an    expedition    against    the 
Osapes  on  the  western  side  of  the  Mississippi 
and,  so  It  is  said,    because  of  his  youth  and 
propensity  for  talking,  he  was  a  good  deaJ 
laughed  at  bv  the  more  experienced  men  of 
the  partv.  Everv   night,   after   making  their 
campflre.s.  some  of  the  more  fluent  warriors 
were  wont  to  deliver  speeches  touching  their 
Intended  movements  and  the  boy  warrior  did 
not  hesitate  t-o  express  his  views  and  Inten- 
tions  But  the  older  men  shook  their  heads 
in  derision.  In  due  time  the  war  party  reached 
the  Osage  country  and  a  desperate  fight  soon 
occurred    It  lasted   nearly  a   whole  day  and 
when  concluded  by  the  defeat  of  the  Osages, 
It  was  whispered  around  that   the  boy  had 
disappeared  early  In  the  conflict  and  he  was 
condemned  a."*  a  coward    .At  midnight  he  re- 
joined his   frlend-s   at  their  rendezvous   and 
they  jeered  him  to  hU  face  for  running  away. 
To  this  he  made  reply  by  saying:   'Let  those 
laugh  who  can  show  more  scalps  than  I  can.' 
Whereupon  he  took  from  his  pouch  no  less 
than  five  scalp.-^   and  threw  them  upon  the 
ground.  They  \^ere  the  result  of  a  flank  move- 
ment which  he  had  made  single-handed  on 
the  rear  of  the  enemy   From  that  night  they 
looked   upon  the   young   warrior   as   a   great 
man  and  gave  hlra  the  name  of  the  Eagle." 
At  the  beginning  of  the  second  war  with 
Great  Britain.  Pushmataha  took  sides  with 
the   United   States     At   the    10-day   council, 
which  decided  the  course  of  the  Choctaws.  It 
developed  that  all  of  the  warriors  and  lead- 
ing men.  except  John  Pltchlynn.  the  Inter- 
preter, and  Pushmataha,  were  for  neutrality. 
Up  to  the  last  day  of  the  council  the  latter 
had  not   uttered   a   word,   but  he   then  ex- 
pressed himself  by  saying: 

"The  Creeks  were  once  our  friends.  They 
have  joined  the  EngU&h,  and  we  must  now 
follow  dlJTerent  trails.  When  our  fathers  took 
the  hand  of  Washington,  they  told  him  the 
Choctaws  would  always  be  the  friends  of 
Uls  Nation,  and  Pushmataha  cannot  be  false 
to  their  promises  I  am  now  ready  to  fight 
against  both  the  English  and  the  Creeks.  I 
have  1.700  men.  who  are  wllUng  and  ready 
for  battle.  You  who  may  wish  to  do  so,  csn 


<:tav  at  home  and  attend  to  the  pots.  I  and 
mv"  warriors  are  going  to  Tuscaloosa,  and 
when  you  hear  from  us  again  the  Creek  lort 
win  be  In  ashes." 

It  was  shortly  before  this  that  Tecumseh  s 
brother,  a  reputed  great  prophet  of  the 
Shawnees.  sought  an  audience  with  the 
Choctaw  chief,  and  In  the  course  of  a  speech 
which  he  made  stated  that  the  earthquake. 
which  had  lately  occurred  was  due  to  the 
Great  Spirit  stamping  his  foot  upon  the 
ground;  "that  It  was  a  signal  for  all  the 
Indians  to  begin  war  against  the  Amertcans. 
whose  powder  would  not  burn;  and  that 
after  the  victory  they  were  sure  to  gain,  the 
buffaloes  would  come  back  again  Into  their 

countrv." 

Pushmataha  made  this  reply:  "Every  word 
you  have  uttered  Is  a  lie.  You  are  a  prophet. 
but  there  are  other  prophets  beside  yourself. 
The  cause  of  the  earthquake  no  prophet  can 
tell.  If  it  had  any  meaning,  It  was  a  signal 
for  Pushmataha  and  all  his  warriors  to  rush 
at  once  upon  the  English  and  all  the  enemies 
of  the  United  States.  If  you  were  not  my 
guest,  I  would  make  you  feel  my  tomahawk 
I  advise  vou  to  leave  this  country  at  once." 

Lannan  tells  us  that  the  Creeks  and  Sem- 
Inoles  allied  themselves  to  the  British,  and 
that  "Pushmataha  made  war  upon  them 
with  such  energy  and  success  that  the  whites 
pave  him  the  title  of  the  Indian  general. 
v,-hlch  he  and  his  people  considered  a  decided 
advance  on  his  previous  titles  of  warrior, 
hunter,  maneater  and  ball  player  It  was 
while  helping  the  American  cause,  and  play- 
ing the  part  of  a  general,  that  he  one  day 
struck  a  white  soldier  with  his  sword,  'When 
brought  up  by  the  officer  In  command  and 
questioned  as  to  his  reasons  for  such  con- 
duct he  replied  that  the  soldier  had  In- 
sulted his  wife,  and  he  only  struck  the 
offender  with  the  side  of  his  sword  to  teach 
him  his  dutv;  but  that  if  the  act  had  been 
done  by  an  officer  instead  of  a  common 
soldier  'he  should  have  used  the  sharp  edge 
of  his  sword  In  defense  of  his  wife,  who  had 
come  from  a  great  distance  to  visit  him." 

T!ie  celebrated  John  Randolph  of  Vir- 
ginia, who  served  in  Congress,  off  and  on. 
from  1799  to  1827,  upon  one  occasion  alluded 
to  the  Indian  chief  In  a  speech  upon  the 
floor  of  the  Senate,  and  to  his  grave  In  Con- 
gressional Cemetery.  He  said: 

"Sir.  In  a  late  visit  to  the  public  grave- 
vard,    mv    attention    was    arrested    by    the 
simple    monument    of    the    Choctaw    Chief 
Pushmataha    He  was,   I  have  been  told  by 
those  who  knew  him.  one  of  nature's  no- 
bility; a  man  who  would  have  adorned  any 
societ'v    He  lies  quietly  by  the  side  of  our 
statesman   and   his   magistrates  in   the   re- 
gion—for there  is  one  such— where  the  red 
man  and  the  white  man  are  on  a  level.  On 
the  sides  of  the  plain  shaft  that  marks  his 
place  of  burial.  I  read  these  words;  'Push- 
mataha,  a   Choctaw   Chief,   lies   here.   This 
monument  to  his  memory  Is  erected  by  his 
brother    chiefs,    who    were    associated    with 
him  In  a  delegation  from  their  nation,  In  the 
year  1824,  to  the  Gkjvemment  of  the  tTnlted 
States    Pushmataha  was  a  warrior  of  great 
distinction   He  was  wise  In  council,  eloquent 
in  an  extraordlnarv  degree,  and  on  all  occa- 
Mons  and  under  all  circumstances,  the  white 
man's  friend.  He  died  In  Washington  on  the 
24th  of  December.  1824.  of  the  croup,  in  the 
«lxtleth    vear   of    his    aee  '    Among    his    last 
words  were  the  followlne:  "When  I  am  gone 
let  the  big  guns  be  fired  over  me.'" 

In  McKennev  and  Hall's  biography  of  this 
noted  warrior  are  the  following  concluding 
paragraphs:  ,j     » 

"This  chief  had  five  chUdren  His  oldest 
son  died  at  the  age  of  21.  after  having  com- 
pleted an  excellent  English  education.  The 
others  were  voung  at  the  time  of  the  decease 
of  their  father.  A  medal  has  been  sent  by  the 
President  to  the  oldest  surviving  son.  as  a 
testlmonv  of  respect  for  the  memory  of  a 
warrior  whose  attachment  to  our  Govern- 
ment was  steady  and  uiMhaken,  throughout 
his  life. 


'The  dav  afxer  the  funeral  of  Pushmataha 
the  deputation  visited  the  office  in  charge  of 
the  Bureau  oi  Indian  Affairs    The  counte- 
nances of  the  chiefs  wore  a  gloom,  which  such 
a  loss  was  well  calculated  to  create   Over  the 
fice  or  one  of  the  deputation,  he  wever.  was 
a   cloud  darker  than  the  rest,   and   the  ex- 
pression  of   his   face   told   a   tale   of   deeper 
sorrow.  Ask  that  young  man,  said  the  officer 
in  charge  of  the  bureau.  %vh8t  Is  the  matter 
with  him   Tl-iC  answer  was,  'I  am  sorry.'  Ask 
him   what   makes   him   sorry.   The   loss,   the 
answer   was   expected   to   be.   of   our   belovea 
chief.   But   no— It    was.   'I   am   sorry   It    was 
not  me  '  Ask  him  to  explain  what  he  means 
bv  being  sorrv  that  It  was  not  ^Im   Tlie  cere- 
monies of  the  funeral,  the  reader  will  bear 
In  mind,  were  very  Imposing.  The  old  chief 
had  said,  ■^^^len  I  am  gone,  let  the  big  guns 
be  fired  over  me':   and  they  were  fired    Be- 
sides the  discharge  of  minute  guns  on  the 
Capitol  HUI.  and  from  the  ground  contigu- 
ous to  the  place  of  interment,  there  was  an 
immense  concourse  of  cltlzerLS.  a  lone  train 
of    carriages,    Cavalry,    military,    bands    of 
music,    the    whole    procession    extending    at 
least  a  mUe  In  length,  and  there  were  thou- 
sands lining  the  ways  and  filling  the  doors 
and  vilndows    and  then  the  mlUtan-  honors 
at  the  grave   combined   to  produce  In   this 
young  chief's  mind  a  feeling  of  regret  tliat 
he    had   not  been,   himself,    tlie    subject    of 
these  honors.  Hence  his  reply.  *I  am  sorry  it 
was  not  me";  and  so  he  explained  himself." 

One  of  the  handsomest  monuments  In  Con- 
gresslonsil  Cemeterv  is  the  one  erected  to  the 
memorv  of  William  Wirt.  Attorney  General 
of  the  United  States  In  the  cabinets  of  James 
Monroe  and  John  Qulncy  Adams.  The  word- 
ing on  this  monument  tells  us  that  this  dis- 
tinguished gentleman  served  as  Attorney 
General  from  1817  until  1829.  or  throughout 
Monroe's  two  administrations  and  the  term 
of  John  Qulncv  Adams  He  was  bora  in  an 
mn,  which  his  father  kept  In  Bladensburg. 
the  site  of  which  Is  not  satisfactorily  de- 
termined. 

He  was  a  lawver  of  marked  ability  and 
President  Jefferson,  in  1807,  appointed  him 
one  of  the  counsel  in  the  prosecution  of 
Aaron  Burr,  arrested  and  tried  for  treason 
for  attempting  to  form  a  republic  In  the 
Southwest  of  which  he  was  to  be  the  head, 
but  was  acquitted. 

William  Wirt  was  a  candidate  for  the 
presidency  In  1832  on  the  antl-Maaonlo 
ticket,  his  running  mate  being  Amos  EU- 
maker  of  Pennsylvania  Jackson,  the  success- 
ful candidate,  winning  out  with  a  large  plu- 
rality. 


Otheb  Famous  Indians  Bttrhd  in  thx 
Congressional  Cemetert 
■^     Ute-Male-Sln-O-Cum.   A  Nez  Perce  In- 
dian who  died   in  May   1888   while   a   tribal 
delegate  who  was  In  Washington  at  Govern- 
ment expense.  ^    ,r^  »   .       . 

2  Scarlet  Crow  (Kan-Ya-Tu-Duta) .  A 
Wahpeton  Sioux  Chief  who  served  as  a  scout 
for  the  United  States  during  the  Minnesota 
Uprising.  Burled  March  13.  1867 

3  John  Loonev  A  Cherokee  Indian  who 
had  served  as  a  Captain  In  George  Fields 
companv.  1813-14.  died  In  WashlnpTor.  whl'ie 
serving  "as  a  tribal  delegate.  Buried  May   i6 

1846 

4  Oak-Caw-Bu-Wls.  (Shawbowlsl  A  Chip- 
pewa delegate  who  died  In  Washington  of 
smallpox.  Burled  March  20.  1866 

5  St  Germain.  A  Chippewa  delegate  w.io 
died  in  Washington  of  the  smallpox  BuriPu 
March  20,  1866. 

6  Little  Bee.  (A-Moose  or  Au  Mouse).  In- 
dian burled  during  April  1866 

7  White  Fisher  (Waub)  Peroc  Indian 
Died  In  Washington  during  March  16,  1863 

8  Peter  Perkins  Pltchlynn.  A  Choctaw 
Chief  Colonel  In  the  Army  of  the  US  Died 
January  17.  1881  while  a  tribal  delegate 

9  Tazak.  Apache.  Son  of  Cochise.  Died 
September  26,  1876  of  pneumonia. 
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Sites    Name 


Stit* 


R«pr«- 
lanU- 
Scnator      tiv* 


Othtri    Ditd 


1-2 
3-4 


1-2 
7-« 


6 
9-11 

12-13 
1*-15 
19-20 
21-22 
28-29 
30-31 
32  33 
J4-3S 
36-37 
3fr39 
4(M1 
42-43 
44-45 
46-47 
48-49 
54  55 
56-58 
59-61 
62-*4 
65-67 


9-10 
11-12 
13-14 


37-38 
51-53 
54  56 
66  68 
69  71 
72-73 


^ANGE  24 

Uriah  Tracy Connecticut. X 

Ezra  Darby New  JerMjE. 


May 
Jan. 


4.1800 
27,  ISOt 


iiANGE  25 


Francii  Malbone. 
Thomas  Blount... 


Rhode  IslaW... 
North  Caro)|^. 


..  X 


June 
Feb. 


4,1809 
7. 1812 


f^NGE  29 


Tilman  B.  Parks 

Elbridge  Gerry  (also 
vice  presld«nt). 

Elijah  Brlgham 

Richard  Stanford 

George  Mumford 

David  Walker 

Nathaniel  Hazard.  .. 

Jesse  Slocumb 

James  Buirill    Jr 

William  A.  Trimble.. 

William  Pinkney 

William  L.Bali 

John  Gaillard 

Christopher  Rankin.. 

Alexander  Smyth 

James  Noble 

Charles C.  Johnston.. 
George  E.  Mitchell.   . 

James  Jones 

James  lackson 

Levi  Casey 

Philip  Doddridge 


Arkansas     4 -• 
Massachusais. 


X 


do 4 ... X 

North  Caroliil X 

do    ...,i X 

Kentucky , X 

Rhode  Island X 

North  Carolina X 

Rhode  Island X  

Ohio.     .       X  

Maryland X..  X  

Virginia X X 

South  CaroiinM..  X  

Mississippi..!... X 

Virginia 1 X 

Indiana J..  X  .... 

Virginia J X 

Maryland M X 

Georgia J X 

...ao I..  X 

South  Carolinl X 

Virginia E X 

R/JgE  30 


John  Smilie Pennsylvania!. X 

John  Dawson Virginia....  J. .  X 

Samuel  A.Otis MassachusetT 

(Secretary  of  the 

Senate,  1789- 

1814). 
Thomas  T.  Tucker...  South  Carollifl X 


X« 


.  Feb.  12, 1950 
.  Nov.  23, 1814 

.  Ftb.  22. 1816 

.  Apr.  9,1816 

.  Dec  31. 1818 

.  Mar.  1, 1820 

.  Dec.  17, 1820 

.  D«:.  20, 1820 

Dec.  25, 1820 

Dec.  13, 1821 

.  Feb.  25, 1822 

Feb.  28, 1824 

Feb.  26,1826 

Mar.  14  1826 

Apr.  17. 1830 

Feb  26.1831 

June  17,1832 

June  28,  1832 

Jan.  11,1801 

Mar.  19, 1806 

Feb.  3.1807 

Nov.  19, 1832 


Dec.  30,1812 
Mar.  31, 1814 
Apr.  22,1814 


Sites    Name 


SM* 


Repre- 

senta- 
Senator      tive 


Other  I    Died 


Thomas  D.  Singleton.. .  ..do 

Timothy  J.  Carter Maine 

Warren  R.  Davis South  Caroli 

Littleton  P.  Dennis...  Maryland... 
Jiinw  Biair South  C«rali 


■  IncludM  1  Secretary  and  1  Sergeant-at-J  'mi  of  Senate  and  1  Delegate  and  1  page  in  Houm. 


WHAT  IS  IN  OUR   F  X)D? 


X 
X 
X 
X 
X 


May 
Nov. 
Mar. 
Jan. 
Apr. 
Apr. 


2. 1828 
25. 1833 
14.1838 
29. 1835 
14.  1834 

1.1834 


43-44 
47-49 
50-52 
53  55 
56  58 

62-64 


49  51 


104-106 
116-118 
119-121 
131  133 
153-155 


101-103 
107-109 
113  115 
140-142 
162-164 


RANGE  31 

Joseph  Anderson Tennessee X  

Theodorick  Bland .. .  Virginia X 

George  Holcombe New  Jersey X 

Joab  Liwler Alabama X 

Narsworthy  Hunter  Mississippi 

(detegats). 

Jeremiah  McLene Ohio X 


X  ' 


Ap<.  17,1837 
June    1,1^ 

Jan.  14,1828 
8.1838 
11, 1802 


May 
Mar. 


Mar.  19.  igj; 


Mountjoy  Bayly 
(Senate  Sergeant 
at  Arms). 


RANGE  SO 
Maryland X  • 


RANGE  54 


John  W.  Hornbeck...  Pennsytvanii x 

Henry  Fnck do X 

William  Tavlor Virginia X 

Albert  G.  Harrison...  Missouri X 

Benjamin  Thompson.  Massachusetts X 

RANGE  SS 

Pennsylvinia X 

Michigan X 

Alabama X 

New  Jersey X  

Vermont X  


Francis  J.  Harper... 
Edward  Bradley  .. 
Fell  I  G.  McConnell.. 
Samuel  L.  Southard. 
William  Upham 


101-103    William  A.  Burwell. 

104-106     Daniel  Hiester 

137-139    Joseph  Lawrence  .. 


RANGE  56 

Virginia X 

Pennsylvania.. X 

do X 


82  -83      John  M.  Thurston  . 
84  86      William  N.  Roach.. 
87-89      Davidson  (House 
pate). 


RANGE  59 

Nebraska x 

Maryland x 


57-59 

60  «2 


James  Gillespie 

Lemuel  J.  Bowden. 


RANGE  60 

North  Carolina x 

Virginia X  


X' 


Jan.  16. 18U 
Mar.  1.  IM 
Jan.  17,1816 
Sept  7,1839 
SepL  24, 1952 


Mar.  18,1837 
Aug.  5.1847 
SepL  10. 1846 
June  26. 1942 
Jan.   14.1853 


Feb.  16.1821 
Mar.  8,  1834 
Apr.  17.1942 


Aug.    9.1916 
SepL   7.1902 


Jm.   11,1805 

JlfL     2,1864 


Total. 


14 


42 


Mr.  McINTYRE.  Mr.  Pr  sldent,  my 
friend  and  constituent.  Bes  trice  Trum 
Hunter,  has  written  a  new  look  on  her 
favorite  subject.  Just  what  llnd  of  food 
are  we  eating?  J 

This  new  work  by  Mrs.  I  iintcr,  "The 
Mirage  of  Safety,"  Is  directet 
and  Drug  .\dininistratlon. 


at  the  Food 
Irs.  Hunter 


does  not  believe  the  FDA  Is  (  olng  Its  job. 

I  do  not  suggest  that  eve  ything  Mrs. 
Hunter  says  must  be  taken  t  s  gospel,  but 
I  think  it  Is  Important  tha  ,  we  have  a 
continuing  review  of  oui  regulatory 
agents  because  that  Ls  the  v  ay  we  make 
sure  they  do  their  job.  I  bell  ive  her  book 
Is  important  In  this  review  and  maybe 
the  end  result  of  her  work  will  be  that 
we  will  all  end  up  c«.tliiR  a  li  tie  better. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  \  hat  a  recent 
review  of  "The  Mirage  of  Si  fety"  which 
appeared  In  the  Wa^htn.Tfjn  Po^.t  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection  the  review 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Hunter's  QtTARRT:  Pt)A 
(By  Marian  Burros 

Beatrice    Trum    Hunter    wo 
swallowed   up  in  a  crowd 
hair  pulled  back  In  a  bun,  her 
exterior  reives  no  clue  to  the 
on  Inside. 

But  even  the  outrage  L<?  so  4"letly  stated 
that  It  takes  awhile  before  one  realizes  what 


Id  easily  be 
Wllh  her  brown 
]  ileasant,  calm 
out  'age  that  goes 


shocking  things  Mrs.  Hunter  Is  saying  and 
tha  frightening  enormity  of  their  Unpllca- 
tlons. 

She  never  raises  her  voice  even  when  she 
says  that  the  U.S.  Pood  and  Drug  Administra- 
tion (PDA)  has  followed  a  policy  of  "con- 
sumer be  damned." 

She  simply  states  the  facts  as  she  sees 
them,  but  the  conclualotis  to  be  druwu  from 
her  latest  book,  •'The  Mirage  of  Safety."  all 
about  food  additives  and  federal  policy  seem 
li^escapable. 

According  to  Mrs.  Hunter,  there  Is  no  one 
watching  the  store  because  the  PDA  has  "re- 
linquished Its  mandated  control  of  food-ad- 
dltlve  safety  testing  to  the  very  Inrlustrles 
that  It  was  supposed  to  regulate. 

"PDA's  Ig^norance— or  lack  of  control — of 
Industry's  use  of  additives"  have  produced  a 
"chaotic  situation." 

In  "Mirage  of  Safety."  Mrs.  Hunter  has 
catalogued  Incidences  of  the  federal  govern- 
ment's laxity  and  InefTectiveness  In  testing 
and  approving  food  additives.  As  she  cites 
case  after  case.  It  Isn't  necessary  for  her  to 
shout  about  the  wrongdoing  or  Ineffectual 
behavior.  They  speak  for  themselves. 

The  book  Is  a  primer  on  the  demonstrated 
htwmfulness  of  many  food  additives,  the  use- 
lessp.ess  of  many  testing  techniques  In  deter- 
mining safety,  the  conflicts  of  interest  that 
arise  m  the  testing  data  and  the  procrastina- 
tion and  fumbling  by  the  FDA  even  when  a 
food  additive  Is  su.spected  of  causing  adverse 
reactions  In  humans. 

As  she  reports  It.  the  difference  between 
what  an  eminent  scientist,  often  an  FDA 
oflBclal.  Is  quoted  as  saying  about  the  agency 
and  food  additives  and  what  the  situation 
13.  cannot  be  lost  on  anyone. 


She  quotes  former  FDA  Commissioner  Dr. 
Herbert  L.  Ley:  "The  thing  that  really  bugs 
me  Is  that  people  think  the  PDA  Is  protect- 
ing them — It  Isn't.  V^hat  the  FDA  is  doing 
and  what  the  public  think  It's  doing  are 
as   different   as   night   and   day." 

Another  former  FDA  Commissioner,  Dr. 
Paul  B.  Dunbar,  Is  quoted:  ".  .  .  no  new 
chemical  that  Is  subject  to  any  question 
as  to  safety  should  be  employed  imtll  Its 
possible  Injurious  effect  both  on  an  acute 
aad  long-term  chronic  basis,  has  been 
shown  to  be  nonexistent." 

That  the  FD.\  does  not  follow  thl.'*  rule. 
she  writes.  Is  exemplified  In  the  continued 
case  of  DES  (dlethylstUbestrol) ,  a  known 
carcinogen,   to  fatten  cattle. 

The  testing  system  used  by  the  FDA  to 
determine  the  safety  of  food  additives 
comes  In  for  a  great  deal  of  criticism  on  a 
number  of  grounds.  Additives.  Mrs.  Hunter 
says,  should  be  tested  not  only  singly  but 
for  the  way  they  Interact  with  o'Mt  addi- 
tives or  drugs. 

She  cites  food-drug  comb;:;ii  .«  w  M  h 
can  bo  harmful  and  are  alreaiy  r*- -a^'rii.'-d; 
cheese,  wine,  beer  or  liver  with  a  group 
of  tranquilizers;  dairy  products  with  the 
antibiotic,  tetracycline  .   .  .  etc 

"Such  findings,"  she  writes  fur' her 
demonstrate  the  limitations  of  ar:.v  sufiv- 
testlng  program  that  examines  a  slru-lp 
substance  without  considering  the  total  pi- 
vlronment." 

This  Is  particularly  true  of  '  co-'arrin- 
ogena"  "Cocarclnogens  arf  r.-'-  rarcirfxrerlc 
themselves,  but  may  pron:  '•  .-ti:,-er  by  aci- 
Ing  synergystlcally  If  they  are  present  with 
one  or  more  substances  that  are  rarclno- 
gens.  Findings  Indicate."  Hunter  eaj-s.  "that 
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saccharin,    most    probably.    1-,    a    co-carclno- 

*'  Tests  to  determine  teratogeni  -  i  birth  de- 
fect) effects  are  al.so  inadequate,  she  .says 
Thalidomide,  whl'h  produced  gross  ab- 
normalities in  hlldren  whose  mothers  too'K 
r  during  pregnajicy,  and  DES.  a.'-e  examples 
of  chemicals  which  produce  teratogenic  ef- 
fects. 

"Present  teratogenic  studio?  with  av.lznaiP 
a:e  limited,"  Mrs.  Hunter  writes.  "Suitable 
techniques  to  recognize  functional  abnor- 
malities in  a  fetus  are  not   generally   avail - 

In  1971,  Sen.  Abraham  Rlblco?  iD-Conn.) 
Bftld-  ".  .  ■  more  than  1.000  chemicals  regu- 
larly added  to  our  foods  have  nevrr  been 
tested  for  their  rotentlal  to  cause  .  birth 
defects  .  .  .  Today  there  Is  only  limited  test- 
ing for  birth  defects." 

The  situation  has  not  changed  In  the  In- 
tervening five  years. 

Another  necessary  test  for  food  additives, 
tl.at  for  mutagenic  effects.  Is  voluntary.  Mrs. 
Hunter  continues.  "Mutagens  affect  unborn 
generations.  They  damage  the  human  gene 
pool.  The  magnitude  of  their  effect  Is  un- 
known. 

"In  recent  years,  three  expert  committee^ 
have  unanimously  recommended  that  muta- 
genic testing  be  made  mandatory  f  >r  f  >■ 'd 
additives.  To  date,  no  regulatory  action  has 
b?en  taken." 

Dr.  James  Crow  of  the  National  Institutes 
of  Health  said.  "Potentially  irrevocable 
(genetic  i  damage  might  be  done  without  Im- 
mediate warning  by  some  of  the  more  than 
10.000  nattiral  and  synthetic  chemical  agents 
now  produced  commercially  .  .  Kewer 
than  200  of  these  suspected  mutagens  have 
been  systematically  assayed." 

"While  important  testing  Is  left  undone," 
Mrs.  Hunter  writes,  "the  potential  danger  of 
many  food  additives  Is  known.  Yet  these  ad- 
ditives are  not  removed  from  the  food  sup- 
ply." She  lists  sodium  nitrite  and  the  syn- 
thetic antioxidants  such  a.s  BHA  and  BHT  as 
Just  a  few  such  chemicals. 

Part  of  the  problem,  as  Mrs.  Hunter  sees 
1*.  U  that  the  FDA  does  not  make  more 
stringent  demands  on  the  food  companies 
which  submit  safety  data,  or  examine  it 
more  carefully.  Recent  testimony  before 
Congress  Indicated  that  some  of  that  data 
Is  manipulated  so  that  a  food  additive  ap- 
pears to  have  pas.'^ed  all  the  safety  tests. 
when  in  reality  It  has  not.  Mrs.  Hunter  says. 
"It's  very  easy  to  manipulate  the  results." 

Then  there  are  a  whole  host  of  additives 
which  never  really  have  been  tested  at  all, 
for  a  number  of  technical  reasons. 

There  Is  the  well-known  Generally  Recog- 
nized As  Safe  (GRAS)  list  which  contains 
about  700  chemical  additives.  No  one.  in- 
cluding the  FDA.  Is  quite  sure  of  the  num- 
ber, or  how  rigorously  the  substances  have 
been  tested,  If  at  all.  A  reevaluatlon  of  the 
GRAS  list,  begun  In  1969.  Is  underway,  but 
no  en-l  Is  In  sight.  The  taxpayer  Is  footing 
the  bin  for  It  even  though,  Mrs.  Hunter 
contends.  It  should  be  the  resoonslblllty  of 
the  food  Industry  which  profits  from  these 
additives. 

In  her  book  she  also  finds  fault  with  the 
use  of  the  National  Academy  of  Science- 
National  Research  Council  (NAC-NRC)  for 
evaluation  of  additive  safety  data.  Mrs.  Hun- 
ter quotes  cancer  researcher  Dr.  Samuel  Ep- 
stein that  a  close  Identification  of  NAS- 
NRC  Food  Protection  Committee  with  In- 
dustrial int-erestP,  "makes  it  singularly  Inap- 
propriate as  a  major  source  of  'Independent 
advice'  to  the  FDA." 

This  same  problem,  as  Mrs.  Hunter  sees  It, 
Influences  the  FDA's  overall  abUlty  to  police 
the  food  we  eat. 

"The  FDA.  by  repeatedly  pleading  short- 
ages of  funds  and  personnel,  has  conducted 
far  too  few  safety  tests  Itself.  Instead,  It  has 


relied  hea-.i:y  on  summary  as.=iirances  .'rom 
food  and  chemical  companies  or  from  their 
contracted  private  laboratories."  ^ 

It  is  Mrs.  Hunter's  contention  that  "1.^ 
food  additives  had  to  be  tested  for  efficacy, 
as  well  as  safety,  we  might  be  down  to  ten 
In  the  meant Inie.  until  testing  can  be  done, 
all  the  unnece.s,sary  oiies  should  be  taken 
out  of  the  food  supply  True,  a  lot  of  food 
would  disappear  fmm  the  shelves  but  those 
are  .lunk  foods." 

Mrs  Hr.nter  hafc  beei-.  spe,%l-U:.g  and  writ- 
ing ab',  -it  these  proi^lem.^  for  u  long  time. 
She  siivs  her  reception  pets  better  every  year^ 
She  has  writte:.  several  books  o:i  natural 
foods,  but  the  precursor  to  "Th.e  Mirage  of 
Safetv"  was  •CoruEumer  Beware"  wrlfen  ir. 
1971  '  In  It  she  catalogued  the  daag-ero.if 
substances  being  adced  to  food  about  which 
the  Ereneral  public  had  little  awareness. 

Ori  a  recent  trip  to  Washington,  she  said 
she  had  first  become  aware  of  environmental 
hazards  1:;  1933  wher.  she  read  "100  Million 
G-:'.-.ea  Plu's  "  Tt  exrvo-ed  the  pcte:.tn-il  cla:.- 
gers  of  food  additives,  which  numbered  only 
300  at  the  time. 

"It  was  a  shocker  and  an  eye  opener."  she 


.■said,  "bu 


now  we  are  200  mllirn  p-'.lnea  pi 


(the   .'i.merlcan   population!    and   faced   with 
th')U.sands  of  addltlve=  " 

"The  problem  of  fo-:>d  additives."  she  said. 
"is  part  of  a  larger  problem  of  the  envlror.- 
ment.  We're  just  beginning  to  see  you  can't 
spew  things  into  it." 

She  admitted  that  she  occasionally  is 
overwhelmed  by  the  enormity  of  the  prob- 
lems, but  never  enough  to  become  discour- 
aged. She  said  the  situation  U-vday  is  both 
be;ter  and  worse  than  It  was  five  years  ago 

"More    and    more    food    on    the    market    is 
Junk.    The    coming    problem     !-•'     fabricated 
foods— substitutes,    limitations."    she    said 
"but   there   Is   more   awarenes.'.   More   people 
who  are  enUghtened  are  reading  labels." 

Mrs.  Htmter  Is  also  encouraged  because 
she  Is  speaking  "a  lot  more  now  to  hom.e 
economists,  extension  agents  and  dentists 
Dieticians."    she    said.    "1    haven't    reached 


la.-:  chanced  Its  attitude  toC',  "T*- 
:nu;:h    ntore    skeptical."    toward 


T;-,e  prc--s 
VI  sed  t  ''1  1  p 
reformers. 

For  the  present,  Mrs.  Hunter  said,  peop.f 
are  going  to  have  to  protect  themselves  from 
dangerous  food  additives.  She  is  no*  expect- 
ing an  Immediate  revolution  at  the  FDA,  nr 
in  the  use  of  food  additives.  "When  It  be- 
comes a  political  issue,  then  maybe  it  will  ge: 
solved  in  favor  of  consumers." 

So  she  suggests  that  people  "buy  things 
that  would  have  been  familiar  to  the'r 
grandmothers."  She  shops  malrUy  In  the 
supermarket  In  HUIsboro,  N.H  ,  where  she 
lives  with  her  husband,  but  she  chooses  "verv 
carefully." 

Her  practical  solution  to  the.se  reemlng.v 
insurmountable  problems  is  best  expressed 
In  the  Inscription  she  writes  in  copies  of 
"Mirage  of  Safety":  'Tton't  stop  eating,  bu* 
choose  wisely.  You  have  to  keep  reading  the 
labels." 

Here  are  some  recipes  from  an  earlier 
book.  "The  Natural  Foods  Cookbook,"  by 
Beatrice  Trum  Hunter. 

CRAB    !»IE.^T  SPREAD 

About  3  cups 

1  cup  crab  meat  shredded  fine 

1  8t.alk  celery  and  top,  chopped 

1  onion,  prated 

Vj   green  pepper,  minced  fine 

1  CUD  alfalfa  sprouts 

1  cup  cottage  cheese 

1  spring  of  parsley,  minced 

Favorite  salad  dressing 

Blend  aU  Ingredients  together,  adding  only 
e!iough  dressing  to  moL^ten  the  spread 

Variations:  Lobster,  shrimp,  tuna,  etc., 
may  be  substituted  for  the  crab  meat. 


veast 


MOLASSES    CXT    CKES 

Makes  12 

1  cake  or  :  t&ble.-poon  crlec 
"j  cup  sweet  elder,  lukewarm 
V3  cup  molA,;£>es 

2  cups  wholewheat   f.our 
I3  cup  oil 

R'ind  of  1  lemon,  grated 

1   tablespoon  brewer's  yeast 

1   egg.  beaten 

Soften  cake  or  dried  yeast  In  elder.  Add  1 
tablespoon  mola.^es  and  1  cup  flotir.  XM 
yeast  mixture  stand  until  bubbly.  Add  re- 
maining molaf.ses.  flo-or  and  other  Ingredi- 
ents. Beat   thoroughly 

Turn  batter  Into  oiled  cu'^tard  cups  fi..irg 
them  halfway.  Place  cups  in  cold  oven.  Turn 
heat  to  :'<■  oegrees  F.  and  .rt  b.^tter  rise  Re- 
move c'tps  from  oven,  ral'e  tempera' n-e  tc 
350  degrees  F.  and  return  them  to  o\en  to 
bake  for  about  20  minutes. 


SEVEVTY  THOUS.^ND  lOW.^NS  RE- 
SPOND TO  QUESTIONN.\IRE 

Mr.  CULVER.  Mr.  President,  this  year, 
as  during  my  previous  senice  In  the 
House  of  Representatives.  I  sent  a  ques- 
tionnaire on  a  number  of  issues  of  par- 
ticular interest  to  my  constituents  In 
Iowa.  I  am  pleased  that  over  70.000 
lov.-an'^  responded  to  the  questionnaire, 
many  of  whom  took  the  time  to  add 
personal  comments  to  their  replies. 

Wliile  no  public  official  ought  to  be 
guided  by  the  results  of  polls  alone,  in- 
formation on  constituents'  \iews— 
whetlier  obtained  from  letters,  personal 
vL^its.  or  surveys — is  a  vital  element  m 
the  daily  decisionmaking  process  in  Con- 
gress, The  lowans  who  responded  to  this 
questionnaire  represent  a  diverse  and 
broad  cro.'^s-section  of  viewpoints  and  in- 
terests. Thus,  the  res'ult?  are  not  only 
valuable  to  me  but  also  should  be  of  real 
interest  to  my  colleagues  m  the  Senate, 
The  questionnaire  suggests  how  lowans 
view  a  variety  of  critical  issues  now  fac- 
ing Con.sress  and  the  Nation,  In  their 
respoixse  to  .several  que.-^tions.  these  citi- 
zens have  expressed  their  concern  about 
the  disturbing  trend  toward  concentra- 
tion of  economic  power  in  the  hands  of 
large  corporations,  especially  the  huge 
oil  companies  and  those  corporations 
which  buy  or  control  the  oi^eration  of 
farm:,.  The;-  strongly  favor  modification 
of  the  tax  laws  to  discourage  large  corpo- 
rate farming  operations  which,  in  man^y 
cases,  are  swallowing  up  the  small  family 
farm  that  is  so  much  a  part  of  pur  Iowa 
hentape. 

Most  lowans  also  tr.;;.k  t;.e  F-.-.c:..! 
Govornment  is  nee';]e--ly  ouinplr ating 
the  Federal  forms  required  to  be  com.- 
pleted  by  each  citizen.  As  one  would  ex- 
pect, the  Federal  income  tax  return  is 
most  often  mentioned.  As  a  member  of 
the  Small  Business  Committee,  however, 
I  was  not  surprised  to  see  how  often  con- 
stituents cited  the  complex  form^  neces- 
sary for  fihng  in  order  to  operate  or  re- 
ceive assistance  for  a  small  business. 

As  a  member  of  the  Senate  Anned 
Service  Committee,  I  was  particularly 
interested  in  the  fact  that  79  percent  of 
those  polled  favored  holding  the  line  on 
defense  spending.  In  fact,  nearlj-  half  of 
those  v.ho  answered  this  question  wanted 
to  decrease  our  Federal  expenditures  in 
this  area.  They  also  favored  increasing 


M:)78 

our  spending  on  care  for  the 
law    enforcement    activities 


creasing  our  foreign  assistance  spending. 
The  questionnaire  results  on  several 
other  Isues  are  of  individual  1  nterest.  The 
key  message,  however,  is  clei  ir,  A  major- 
ity of  lowans  favor  change  In  Govern- 
ment policies  In  several  Impc  rtant  areas 
In  our  Nation  where  Informe  1  and  artic- 
ulate voters  are  vital  to  th  (  success  of 
democracy,  the  flow  of  such  information 
to    their    representatives    Ip    Congress 
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elderly  and 
while    de- 


1.  Should  the  Congitss  modify  lh«  Itn  lavs  to  disrourgM 
'  contiolling  tnt 


demonstrates  once  again  the  valuable 
function  of  a  questionnaire.  I  am  grateful 
to  the  citizens  of  Iowa  who  gave  me  the 
benefit  of  their  views.  I  hope  that  the 
Interest  which  they  have  demonstrated  in 
public  affairs  will  continue  to  Increase 
the  responsiveness  of  the  Federal  (Gov- 
ernment to  their  needs  and  concerns 

Mr.  President,  I  a^k  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  tabulated  results  of  my 
questionnaire  be  printed  in  the  Record 

There  being  no  objection,  the  ques- 


tionnaire was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

QtJZSTlONKAlBI 

In  the  coming  monthB,  the  Cor.grfSR  win 
be  making  decisions  on  many  critical  Issues. 
Th!3  questionnaire  Is  designed  to  help  me 
assess  the  Ideas  and  priorities  of  lowana  on 
some  of  these  matters.  I  very  much  appreciate 
your  willingness  to  take  the  time  to  consider 
these  questions  and  to  share  your  views  with 
me.  Please  fill  this  out  and  mall  to:  2327 
Dlrksen  Senate  Office  Building,  Washington, 
D.C.  20510. 


In  percent 


Yn 


No       No  tntwor 


large  corporations  from   buying  or 
operation  ot  farmj? 

2.  Do  you  leel  that  current  eflorts  to  exeit  more  congres- 

sional control  over  ttie  executive  espkially  in  foreign 
policy— will  increase  public  confidenA  in  our  govern- 
ment?         J 

3.  Wtien  the  private  sector  ot  the  econon4  cannot  employ 

large  numbers  of  people  who  are  I  oking  for  work, 
should  the  Federal  Government  take  Ktion  to  employ 
them? 

4.  Should  Government  actively  promote  tl  e  preservation  ot 

historic  buildings  and  neighhorhoo  s7 

5.  Do  you  believe  that  the  laige  oil  com  lanies  should  be 

broken  up  so  that  the  companies  thj  drill  lor  oil.  and 
those  who  refine  it,  and  those  wt  >  sell  it  become 
separate  entities?  ..- 

6.  As  a  member  of  the  Select  Committee  (  n  Small  Business, 

I  have  become  concerned  by  the  trei  d  toward  concen- 
tration of  economic  power  in  the  hands  ot  large 
corporations.  Do  you  believe  the  Gi  vemment  should 
create  additional  programs  to  assist  small  businesses 
to  offset  this  trend? 

7.  Do  you  believe  the  Federal  Governmer  t  is  doing  eiwugh 

to  promote  the  rights  ot  women? 

8.  Do  you  think  Federal  Government  foritis  are  needlessly 

complex?  (Income  tax  forms  social  <»curity,  medicaid 
and  medicare  forms,  agricultural  ce  isus  forms,  busi- 
ness tax  forms.)  It  yes,  which  speci  ic  totms? 


89.7 

56.0 

54.0 
55.5 

63.4 


8.3 

38.4 

38.9 
37.8 

28.7 


72.6  21.1 

78  8  15.7 
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13.9 


2.0 

5.6 

7.1 
6.7 

7.9 

&.( 

5.5 

16.6 


In-         Oe-  No 

crease     crease      Same     answer 


9.  Often  in  Government,  the  question  is  not  whether  to  fund 

a  worthy  program,  but  which  of  many  goals  ought  to 
receive  higher  priority.  With  that  in  mind,  should  the 
following  areas  iKeive  a  budget  increase,  a  decrease, 
or  should  they  remain  about  the  sente  funding  level? 

(a)  Agriculture.    24.9 

(b)  Care  for  the  elderly 51.1 

(c)  Conservation  and  environnoent 36.2 

(d)  Consumer  protection *0. 1 

(e)  Energv  research 68.1 

(I)   Foreign  assistance 3.* 

(g)  Healthcare 36.0 

?h)  Highways K.  8 

(I)  Law  enforcemmt......... 52.8 

(1)  Military  tpMdlnf. 15  S 

(V)  RailfMd  MMtim <0.0 

(I)  RevwNM  ibMiiic 20.7 

(m)  Rural  development 19.9 

(n)  Veterans  programs 18.5 

10.  In  view  of  the  changing  global  situation,  do  rou  feel  tlie 

United  States  should  increase  or  decrease  its  active 
responsibilities  overseas  or  maintain  ftiem  about  the 
umer 8-J 


21.2 

47.3 

6.6 

6.0 

37.0 

5.9 

14.9 

43.1 

5.1 

19  2 

35  4 

5.3 

5.8 

2a  4 

5.7 

74.0 

18.7 

3.9 

14.9 

43.0 

6.1 

24.0 

54.9 

6.3 

6.0 

36.3 

4.9 

45.6 

33.4 

5.5 

24.5 

28.3 

7.2 

23.9 

46.0 

9.4 

22.3 

50.0 

7.8 

21.9 

53.8 

5.8 

44.4 


42.3 


5.0 


TRIBUTE  TO  SEN.^ 
HANSEN 


TOR 


CLIPP 


Mr  THURMOND  Mr  I'reRident,  our 
di.stiiiKul.shed  colleague  fr<im  Wyoming. 
.^t'lKit.ir  Cliff  Hansen.  wa4  recently  the 
-;:'.r<  •  of  an  article  in  thd  May  9,  1976. 
Sumlay  Wyoming  Tribunp-Eagle  con- 
cemintr  his  work  in  the  Senate. 

In  :i.'-  22  vi-ars  in  the  Senate.  I  have 
know  1  !;.  nntT.  more  considerate,  or 
more  outstanding  individu|il  than  Clift 
Hansen.  He  is  a  man  of  cliftracter.  cour- 
age, and  capacity,  who  always  stands  up 
for  his  convictions. 

The  article  on  Senator  Hansen  out- 
lines his  philosophy  of  llf^  and  of  gov- 
ernment, and  to  those  of  ufe  who  already 
know  of  his  dedication,  it  serves  as  a  re- 
minder of  his  outstanding  contributions 
to  the  Nation  by  his  work  |n  the  Senate. 

Mr.  President,  in  order  to  share  this 
excellent  article  with  my  colleagues.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  It  be  printed 
in  the  Record.  i 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
Clijt  Hansen;  Horses  at  4:    i  Battl*  Won: 

DiSTINOUISHED    CaRJ  EB 

(By  Ralph  Partrld  ;e) 

Cliff  Hansen  started  riding  i  horse  solo  at 
about  age  4. 

By  the  time  he  was  10  hi  was  working 
cattle  on  the  family  ranch  li  the  Jackson 
Hole  country  Today  he's  sti:i  lean  and  fit 
and  has  the  carriage   of  a  cc  wboy. 

Since  those  early  years,  howsver.  he's  been 
Ckjvernor  of  Wyoming  and  iii>w  he's  a  U.S. 
Senator.  He  doesn't  have  tlrna  to  ride  much 


anymore  but  he  does  occasionally  on  visits 
home.  He  recalls  he  learned  to  ride  as  a 
child  on  a  part-Morgan,  well -broken  horse 
narr-^  "Old  Billy." 

He  still  Ukes  to  hunt,  when  he  can.  in  the 
Jackson  Hole  coimtry  as  he  did  when  he  was 
a  boy 

Han-sen  Is  6  feet,  nine  Inches  tall  and 
weighs  145  pounds  He  stays  fit  by  running 
In  place  500  steps  and  doing  45  pushups 
almost  every  day. 

He  doesn't  smoke  and  he  drinks  only  very 
moderately. 

He's  also  a  man  whose  flrst  grade  teacher 
told  his  mother  she  couldn't  educate  him 
because  he  stuttered  so  badly  He  was  sent 
homo  and  his  mother  took  over  the  teaching 
while  he  stayed  out  of  school   that   year. 

Then  he  returned  to  school,  he  made  It. 
and  he  recalls  with  affection  a  fourth  grade 
teacher  "who   InstlUed   confidence"   In   him. 

When  he  was  almost  16  he  stayed  out  of 
school  another  year  and  attended  a  speech 
clinic  at  Indianapolis.  Ind.  The  clinic  and. 
his  wife.  Martha  points  out,  his  perseverance 
whipped  the  problem. 

A  brochure  of  Han.sen  once  said  "He  hsis 
been  a  cowboy,  a  cattleman,  a  businessman 
and  a  public  servant.  He  Is  a  husband,  father, 
grandfather,  and  hard-working  member  of 
the  world's  most  exclusive  governmental 
body — the  United  States  Senate." 

He  has  devoted  ?ome  35  years  to  public 
service.  He  served  21  years,  includlnp  four 
years  ex -officio  membership  as  a  member  of 
the  Board  of  Trustees  of  the  University  of 
Wyoming,  and  for  more  than  six  years  was 
president  of  the  board  In  1965  he  received 
an  honorary  LLD  degree  from  the  university. 

He  was  elected  26th  Governor  of  Wyoming 
In  1962  and  served  four  years. 

Famed  historian  Dr.  T.  A  Larson  of  the 
University  of  Wyoming.  In  hla  t>ook  "A  His- 
tory of  Wyoming."  referred  to  Hansen  as  the 


mrtst  progressive  Governor  the  state  had  seen 
In  more  than  a  half-century.  Larson  singled 
out  Increased  educational  assistance,  govern- 
mental reorganization,  upgrading  of  state  In- 
stitutions, and  changes  In  the  tax  structure 
as  examples  of  Hansen's  forward-looking 
philosophy. 

Hansen  was  elected  to  the  United  States 
Senate  In  1966  and  reelected  to  a  second  six- 
year  term  in  1972  He  says  he  Intends  to  run 
again  In  1078 

One  of  Hansen's  convictions  after  his  years 
m  office  is  that  Waahlngton  must  return 
"more  decision  making  responsibility  to  the 
state  and  local  levels  because  the  answers  are 
going  to  be  more  relevant  than  from  any 
other  place  " 

He  lists  the  point  among  what  he  considers 
the  most  lmpK>rtant  Issue?  of  the  day 

He  has  had  a  big  share  In  local  decision* 
d\artng  his  career.  During  the  years  at  the 
ranch.  Cliff  and  Martha  vvere  active  In  proj- 
ect.3  and  organlzatloiis  affecting  their  way  of 
life,  their  community  and  their  state. 

He  Is  a  former  President  of  the  Wyoming 
Stock  Growers  Association.  He  was  President 
of  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  St.  John's  Hoe- 
pltal  during  the  years  when  It  was  being  built 
at  Jackson.  He  Is  a  charter  member  of  the 
Teton  County  Farm  Bureau.  He  helped  orga- 
nize the  Jackson  Hole  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce and  was  President  of  Rotary  Club  at 
the  time.  He  h.is  served  on  many  kinds  of 
committees  and  advisory  groups. 

And,  governmer.tally,  he  was  a  member  of 
the  Teton  County  Boiard  of  Commissioners 
1943-61.  He  also  served  on  the  local  school 
board. 

In  Washington  Senator  Hansen  aer.es  on 
the  Senate  Finance  Committee,  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs  Conamlttee,  Veterans'  Affairs 
Committee  and  the  Senate  Select  Committee 
on  the  Aging  He  Is  ranking  Republlran  mem- 
ber of  Veterans'  Affairs. 
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He  has  mo'  ed  up  the  Senate  seniority  lad- 
der to  the  48r.h  ranking  position  aniong  the 
100  Senators.  Of  the  38  Republicans  In  the 
Senate,  he  ranks  13th  in  seniority. 

He  also  Is  a  member  of  the  new  Committee 
on  Coaunltteea.  He  explained  the  committee 
was  set  up  to  exam  the  organizational  struc- 
ture of  the  Senate  to  siee  ..bat  can  be  done  to 
uiike  better  use  of  our  time." 

Along  with  his  emphasis  on  more  decision 
making  at  the  local  and  state  levels.  Hansen, 
m  an  interview,  cited  several  others  of  what 
he  sees  as  the  most  vital  issues  of  tlie  day. 
He  r.oted  they  were  not  necessarily  stated  In 
the  order  of  taelr  Importance. 

One  !8  the  halting  of  Inflation,  which  he 
said  "has  got  to  come  from  more  fiscal  re- 
spo.iE'.blUty  by  the  United  States  govern- 
ment. Tie  organization  of  a  Budget  Commit- 
tee was  a  step  in  the  right  direction  but  It 
will  take  time  for  It  to  become  effective." 

He  said  "Politicians  try  to  civst  around 
and  point  at  all  kinds  of  straw  men.  but 
they  should  point  at  thenxselves — Congres.s 
Is  primarily  responsible  when  It  spends  more 
than  the  government  takes  in" 

Another,  he  said.  "Is  to  move  government 
out  of  business  and  to  reduce  the  throttling 
effect  government  regulation  has  on  busi- 
ness I  don't  mean  to  say  we  don't  need 
any  repulatlon.  but  It  has  become  excessive." 
He  spoke  of  It  as  an  "albatross." 

Another  Issue,  he  said,  Is  to  m.alntaln  a 
strong  national  defense. 

"The  thing  that  com  ern.s  me."  he  said. 
"Is  that  we  have  as.sumed  that  the  horror 
and  catastrophe  that  wniM  follow  a  nuclear 
exchange  with  Ru.ssla  would  be  such  that  no 
leader  vvould  unleash  curh  n  war" 

He  said  "We've  been  told  that  each  nation 
could  kill  off  two-thirds  of  the  population 
of  the  otlier,"  and  no  such  war  would  be 
fought. 

He  said  "what  kills  the  validity  of  that 
theory  Is  that  the  Ru.sslans  apparently  have 
done  a  far  better  Job  on  civil  defen.se  than 
we  have.  Rus^^la  has  pursued  a  conviction 
that  It  shouldn't  rule  out  any  type  of  ex- 
change" 

He  said  expert  brleflngs  Indicate  the  Rus- 
sians h.ive  contrived  a  vast  network  of  shel- 
ters touching  nearly  every  city  and  tow:i 
and  within  walking  distance  ot  residents. 

He  said  such  briearigs  Indicate  a  nuclear 
war  might  mean  the  l"s.=  of  !00  million. 
Americans  while  seven  to  eight  million  died 
In  Russia.  And  he  noted  20  to  30  million 
Russians  reportedly  died  in  the  purge.";  there. 

"We  Just  can't  afford  to  take  the  chance," 
Hansen   declared. 

He  also  said  he  Is  convinced  we  ought  not 
to  rely  or\  a  single  weapon,  and.  secondly. 
If  we  are  polne  to  deter  spreading  Russian 
Influence  we've  got  to  back  up  our  strength 
with  conventional  weapons  and  manpower  In 
such  a  way  as  to  leave  no  doubt  a.s  to  the 
outcome  of  any  war. 

"Whatever  v.c  .spend  Is  going  to  be  cheap 
compared  to  another  war" 

Sen.  Hansen  touched  also  on  another  issue. 
Encouraging  more  Jobs  In  the  private  sector 
as  one  remedy  to  unemployment  and  infla- 
tion. 

Cll.Tord  P  Hansen  was  born  at  Zenith, 
Wyo.  October  16,  1912  Hl^^  father  home- 
steaded  in  1898  In  the  Jack.son  Hole  country 
south  of  Yellowstone  National  Park  and  es- 
tahll.shed   a   cattle   ranch    there 

Th'-  Homestead  place  today  Is  a  part  of 
Resor  Ranch  But  the  family  still  owns  the 
ranch  where  he  was  born,  embracing  his 
mothers  and  sister's  e.state. 

The  present  family  ranch  Is  In  Spring 
Oulch  in  an  area  west  of  Jackson,  the  home 
located  three  miles  from  Jackson.  The  par- 
tially crntipuous  properties  bring  family 
holrt!Tii.-s  to  about  6.000  acres,  with  Cliff  and 
Mj'th  ,  rwnir.p  about  3.500 


Hansen  married  the  former  Marttia  Close 
of  Sheridan,  whom  he  met  In  college,  Sept. 
24,  1934  There  are  two  children,  Peter  Han- 
sen and  Mrs.  Mary  Mead,  and  five  grand - 
children.  The  Meads  or.erate  about  4,500 
acres  of  the  family  ratich  land.  Pete  Han- 
sen is  an  accountant  and  busliies.sman. 

Cliff  Hansen  was  educated  In  the  puoUc 
schools  of  Jack.-'on  and  received  a  Bachelor 
of  Science  Degree  In  agriculture  from  the 
University  of  Wyoming.  He  Is  an  Episcopal- 
ian and  a  33rd  degree  Mason. 


NAM  ON  BT'SD.F.S.S  ETHICS  AND 
MOR.Vi-.ITY 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  as  chaii'- 
man  of  the  Senate  Subcommittee  on 
Multinational  Corporations.  I  am  aware 
that  the  .■subcommittee'.^;  inve'--ligations 
and  rc'.elations  have  not  been  well  re- 
ceived in  certain  quarters.  Some  seem  to 
argue,  incredibly,  that  reveLition  is  more 
damaging  than  the  acts  thenxselves.  It 
v>a.s,  theretore,  mo.vt  gratifying  to  read 
an  open  letter,  "On  Business  Ethics  and 
Morality,"  by  Richard  C  Kautz.  chair- 
man of  the  board  ol  the  National  As.^o- 
ciation  of  Manufacturers,  in  the  April  19 
NAM  Reports  nev.;-k-tter.  Tiie  views  that 
Mr.  Kauiz  expresses  are  exactly  in  con- 
.sonance  with  the  objectives  of  the  sud- 
C'mmittee's  ellorts  in  these  areas; 

While  bribery,  kickbacks,  Uleg.al  political 
■  >u', nbutions  b.nC,  .;lmilar  practices  are  ab- 
horrent to  most  businessmen,  the  busine.s.s 
community  generally  has  been  stli;matlzeu 
by  public  disclosures  of  vlolatlon.s  of  certain 
r.S.  laws  and  other  practices  that  may  be 
acceptable  abroad  but  which  are  morally  un- 
acceptable here  at  home  .  .  .  Business  lead- 
ers, a",  the  focal  point  of  large  numbers  of 
employees,  stockholders,  suppliers  and  cus- 
tomers, as  well  as  of  the  public  generally, 
occupy  a  unique  position  of  trust  and  re- 
sponsibility m  our  society.  They  must,  there- 
fore, set  exemplary,  high  standards  through- 
out their  business  operatlon-s^ — and  ;naintaln 
vigilance  in  helping  assure  that  their  as.-i- 
clates  also  live  up  to  these  principles. 

Mr.  Kautz  adds: 

A.  determined  and  continuing  effort  to  re- 
move doubts  about  the  moral  cummitniOi.t 
of  American  business  Is  of  peiramoimt  im- 
portance— and  never  more  so  than  at  this 
time  in  hLston,-.  The  task  Is  up  to  you,  me 
and  other  business  leaders  to  implement, 
co.mpany  by  company. 

He  concludes: 

The  American  public  looks  to— and  de- 
pends   on — all     business    managements    for 

rulda-;ce  and  leadership  In  setting  the  finest 
example  we  ran  attain  within  our  own  firms. 
We  must  not  tall  In  thU  hl.^toric  undertak- 
ing' <3Jid  opportunity. 

I  commend  Mr.  Kautz's  views,  in  which 
I  completely  concur,  and  ask  unanimou.s 
consent  that  his  entire  letter  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  REcoRr, 
as  follow.':: 

An   Open  Letteb  Fkom   NAM'S   Chaikman — 
On  Business  Ethics  and  MoaAurr 
(By  Richard  C.  Kautz) 
To  NAM  Member  Company  Executives: 
The  decline  'n  public  confidence  that  has 
affected  virtually  all  American  InstltutlonB 
In  recent  years  has  recently  been  Intenalfled 
m     regard'     to     the     buslneae     community 
through    press    disclosures    of    questionable 
practices  here  and  abroad. 


I  address  t.nls  message  to  you  because  I 
share  your  concern  over  the  gravity  of  this 
problem  and  seek  your  help  in  dealing  forth- 
rlghtly  and  promptly  with  the  Issue  in  all  as- 
pect? of  your  in.dviaual  fcusines'  operations. 

While  bribery,  kickbacks.  Illegal  political 
contributions  and  similar  practices  are  ab- 
horrent to  most  bu'^iressmen,  the  business 
community  generally  ha":  been  stlErmailzed 
by  public  disclosures  of  violations  ot  certain 
U.S.  laws  and  other  practices  that  may  be 
Acceptable  in  many  place.?  abroad  but  which 
are  n. orally  unacceptable  hers  at  home. 

I  realize  that  this  latter  problem  is  an 
especially  difficiilt  one  to  deal  with  bec^iiise 
of  the  highly  competitive  international  mar- 
keting environment — but  perhaps  this  is  all 
the  more  reason  why  businessmen  must  face 
up  squarely  to  its  challenges.  Business  lead- 
ers, as  the  focal  point  of  large  numbers  of 
employees,  stockholders,  suppliers,  and  cus- 
tomers, as  well  as  of  the  public  generally, 
occupy  a  unique  position  of  trust  and  re- 
sponsibility In  our  society.  They  must,  there- 
fore, set  exemplary,  high  standards 
throughout  their  business  operations — and 
maintain  vigilance  in  helping  assure  that 
their  associates  also  live  up  to  these  prin- 
ciples. 

The  need  tor  thi=  renewed  dedication  is 
overriding  not  just  to  set  a  better  tone  in  the 
society  we  live  in  but  for  many  practical 
reasons.  I  believe  that  the  declines  we  suf- 
fer m  public  confidence  severely  handicap 
business  In  ma.-.ing  an  effective  contribution 
to  public  policies.  Yet.  we  all  know  that  if 
America  is  to  resume  solid,  long  term  eco- 
nomic growth,  effective  busine.ss  participa- 
tion is  critical  The  views  of  knowledgeable 
business  leaders  must  be  respected  and  acted 
upon  If  the  nation  is  to  succeed  in  combat- 
ing In.lation,  high  unemployment  and  other 
economic  Ills. 

We've  al.  expei.ded  great  effort  In  trying 
to  persuade  government  to  lighten  the  bur- 
den Imposed  or.  business  operations  by  ex- 
ces.sl-. e  regulations  and  outmoded  tax  poli- 
cies. To  get  relief  from  such  Impedlmer.ts 
and  play  cur  needed  role  in  creating  an 
Improved  climate  for  economic  growth,  we 
In  business  must  demonstrate  to  the  public 
that  we  are  worthy  of  confidence  and  support. 

A  determined  and  continuing  effort  ti  re- 
move doubtis  about  the  moral  comimitment 
of  .^juericar.  business  Is  of  paramount  Impor- 
tance— and  never  more  so  than  at  this  time 
in  history.  The  task  Is  up  tc  you.  me  and 
other  buslrie.ss  leaders  to  Implement,  com- 
pany by  company. 

Yo'C.  will  recall  that  the  Board  of  Directors 
of  the  National  .Association  of  Manufacturer.' 
at  our  Feb.  18  meeting  urged  all  members 
con-.panies  to  adopt  individual  c-ides  of  con- 
duct and  to  adhere  to  the  highest  standards 
of  business  practice.  The  board  felt  that 
adoption  of  individual  codes  of  pood  business 
conduct  by  member  compar.les  represents 
by  far  the  most  practical  ai.c  viable  approacl. 
to  effective  enforcement  Individual  company 
.i'.anarement>-  are  In  the  best  fx^sitlon  to  take 
the  leadership  in  making  commitments,  de- 
fining derelictions  and  applying  ce;.sure  to 
those  who  may  violate  standards 

It  is  v.ort-hy  of  note  that  the  preamble  tc- 
our  N.AM  Code  of  Business  Practices  has 
stated  for  m^any  years.  "While  there  can  be 
no  question  as  to  the  rlgbt  of  American 
citizens  to  engage  in  private  business  under 
our  Constitution  and  form  of  governnier.t 
this  right  like  all  rights  has  accompanying 
responsibilities  Business  organizations  must 
serve  the  public  Interest,  as  separate  entitles 
and  In  the  overall  sense.  If  this  right  is  to 
be  respected  and  maintained." 

The  code,  to  which  all  NAM  members  are 
urged  to  subscribe,  goes  on  to  include  state- 
ments that  "We  will  strive  at  all  times  to 
conduct  the  affairs  of  this  company  to  merit 
public  confidence  In  American  business  and 
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Industry"  and  that  "We  will  conlpete  vigor- 
ously to  serve  owt  customers  and  (expand  our 
busineas,  but  w«  will  avoid  unfilr  and  un- 
ethical practices." 

The  NAM  Code  of  Business 
sound  today  as  when  it  was  wrll| 
today's  environment  Is.  I  bellev 
nlflcant  than  ever  The  Amerlc&r 
to — and  depends  on— all  buslr 
ments  for  guidance  and  leadership  In  setting 
the  finest  example  we  can  attain  within  our 
own  firms.  We  must  not  fall  ln|thU  historic 
undertaltlng  and  opp^rturaty. 


ctlces  la  as 

en — and  In 

more  slg- 

I  public  looks 

ess  manage- 


WHO  GOT  FLEECSD? 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President,  on 
April  15  the  distinguished  senator  from 
Wisconsin  (Mr.  Phoxmire)  I  issued.  "My 
Tax  Day  'Golden  Fleece  oi  the  Month 
Award' "  for  the  month,  rhe  claimed 
fleecing  was  a  NASA  request  for  $2.8  mil- 
lion to  con.struct  a  curatori  il  facility  for 
the  rocks  brought  back  frt  m  the  moon 
by  the  Apollo  astronauts. 

In  his  press  release,  the  Senator  from 
Wiscon.sln  claimed  that  NA  3A  had  spent 
$20,544,258  lor  lunar  actlvl  les  since  the 
fiscal  year  1965.  I  am  un<  ertaln  as  to 
what  a  tax  day  golden  leece  award 
amounts  to.  but  I  do  knov  when  I  see 
apples  and  oranges  mixed  t<  gether. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  the  Senator's  press  release 
printed  at  this  point  in  my  i  emarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  press  re- 
lease was  ordered  to  be  pr  iited  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Pbess  Release 

Senator  William  Proxmlre  D-Wls)  In  a 
statement  from  his  Washlngtoi  odlce  Thurs- 
day announced,  "My  Tax  Day  "  3olden  Fleece 
of  the  Month  Awsird"  for  Apr;  ,  goes  to  the 
National  Aeronautics  and  Spac  i  Administra- 
tion (NASA)  for  requesting  $  8  million  to 
construct  an  addition  to  the  eilstlng  Lunar 
Receiving  Laboratory  at  the  Jsinson  Space 
Center  to  house  100  pounds  oflMoon  rocks. 
The  fiscal  Irony  of  NASA's  reqmist  Is  that  It 
Is  not  needed.  In  1971  after  sfendlng  $8.7 
mllUon  to  house  the  Moon  rocks,lNASA  Cura- 
tor, Dr.  Michael  Duke.  Indicated  that  the 
existing  building  would  be  '.  .  ,1  the  perma- 
nent facility  for  storage,  handling  and  do- 
ing detailed  studies  of  the  rocka.^" 

Proxmlre  Is  Chairman  of  the  S^iate  Appro- 
priations Subcommittee  on  KASA  The 
"Fleece  of  the  Month  Award"  g^ies  to  the 
biggest,  most  ridiculous  or  Ironic  example  of 
wasteful,  unheeded,  or  low  priority  govern- 
ment spending.  It  culminates  to  a  "Oolden 
Fleece  of  the  Year  Award." 

"It  Is  appalling  to  think  that  tfce  American 
taxpayer,  who  shelled  out  nearl  ?  $16  billion 
for  the  Lunar  Exploration  pro(  ram.  now  is 
being  asked  to  pay  another  $2  8  million  to 
construct  an  addition  to  a  perfec  ;ly  adequate. 
$8  7  million  concrete  structure  to  house  a 
wheelbarrowful  of  Moon  rocka  In  spite  of 
Dr.  Duke's  statement  NASA  Is  pack  at  Con- 
gress' doorstep,  asking  for  the  ixtra  millions 
to  add  to  a  faculty  that  only  Ive  years  ago 
was  considered  to  be  the  flnaWrestlng  place 
for  the  Moon  rocks.  | 

"What  makes  this  budget  iVquest  all  the 
more  shocking  Is  that  since  1  965  the  space 
agency  has  paid  out  $9,757,682  for  the  exist- 
ing I,unar  Receiving  Lai  oratory  plus 
$10,786,676  In  research  and  development  ex 
pendlturea  for  lunar  sample  ex  imlnatlon  and 
study.  The  following  table  gli  e*.  the  history 
of  NASA  spending  for  lunar  so  nple  activities 
since  FY  1965: 


Dical  yiar 

Coiutruetion 
eosti 

R.  AD. 

ToM 
cotto 

1965 

1967 

1970 

$664,025 

8.097.161 

0 

0 

0 

57.896 

518,  SCO 

420,000 

0 

$10,001,255 

469.  808 

l'<5.375 

74.023 

96,215 

0 

0 

$664,025 

18.762.441 

469.  808 

1971 

145.375 

1972 

74.023 

1974 

1975 

1976 

154.111 
518,500 
420,000 

Totll..  . 

•,757,582 

10.786.676 

20,  544, 258 

"WHat  this  table  ahows  Is  that  NASA  al- 
ready has  over  $9,7  million  of  existing  lunar 
sample  facilities  stocked  with  expensive 
storage  and  research  equipment,  plus  a 
$500,000  Remote  Storage  PacUlty  at  Brooks 
Air  Force  Base  In  San  Antonio,  Texas,  to 
store  a  representative  portion  of  the  lunar 
sample  collection.  The  taxpayer  must  sxirely 
be  asking,  "how  much  Is  enough?' 

"NASA  argues  that  the  new  addition  to 
the  laboratory  is  needed  'to  Insure  that  the 
lunar  samples  are  adequately  protected 
against  natural  and  man-made  hazards  for 
the  foreseeable  future."  This  statement 
closely  follows  NASA's  aaseswnent  that  'the 
present  Curatorial  FacUlty  has  operated  suc- 
cessfully since  1971  to  support  an  active 
lunar  sample  research  program  that  Involves 
several  hundred  scientists  mostly  from 
American  universities. '  At  the  same  tUne,  It 
Is  still  unclear  what  "hazards"  NASA  has  in 
mind  The  present  buUdlng  Is  a  massive  con- 
crete structure.  Mo«t  observers  grant  that 
almoet  nothing  short  of  a  bomb  blast  or  mas- 
sive earthquake  could  penetrate  the  maze  of 
concrete  buildings  that  make  up  the  mam- 
moth Johnson  Space  Center  In  Houston 

"If  the  space  agency  Is  so  concerned  about 
'natural'  or  'man-made"  hazards,  they  might 
consider  the  use  of  several  empty  Titan  I 
sUos,  lying  dormant  In  the  hills  of  Montana, 
that  the  Air  Force  has  been  trying  to  unload 
for  years.  These  sUos  can  withstand  the  force 
of  an  atomic  bomb,  as  well  as  the  possible 
disasters  that  might  befall  the  Moon  rocka 
In  the  quiet  suburbs  of  Houston,  Texas. 

"The  landing  on  the  Moon  was  one  of 
Man's  greatest  achievements,  and  we  are  all 
proud  that  American  footprints  were  the  first 
on  the  lunar  surface.  But  NASA  has  a  per- 
fectly adequate  facility  In  which  to  house 
and  study  the  present  supply  of  lunar  sam- 
ples. TTie  space  agency  has  already  soaked 
the  beleaguered  taxpayer  for  $20  million  for 
lunar  sample  research,  and  he  shouldn't  have 
to  spend  another  dime  on  this  wasteful,  un- 
necessary addition  to  the  space  complex  at 
Houston. 

"Fortunately,  the  House  of  Repre«enta- 
tlve«  has  voted  to  delete  funds  for  this 
Lunar  Curatorial  Facility  in  VTll.  Unfor- 
tunately, the  Senate  voted  on  April  Fool's 
Day  to  keep  the  money  In.  As  Chairman  of 
the  Senate  Appropriations  Subcommittee  on 
NASA,  1  Intend  to  fight  hard  over  the  next 
few  months  to  assure  that  It  will  be  'many 
moons'  before  the  American  taxpayer  has  to 
put  up  another  $2.8  million  for  NASA's  lat- 
est whim — the  Hou«e  of  Many  Moon  Rock.s. 
NASA  Is  a  worthy  recipient  of  the  'Ck>lden 
Fleece  of  the  Month   Award"  for  April." 

Mr.  GOLD'WATER  Mr.  Prasident,  the 
Senator  from  Wisconsin  has  confused 
spending  for  the  lunar  receiving  labora- 
tory which  essentially  was  a  clean  room 
facility  to  prevent  contamination  of  the 
Earth  by  returning  a.'stronauts.  It  had 
nothing  to  do  with  providing  a  facility 
where  the  Nation's  scientists  can  study 
moon  rocks. 

In  the  Senators  press  release  he  states 
that  the  purpo.se  of  the  lunar  curatorial 


facility  is  to  house  100  pounds  of  moon 
rocks.  Act-ialiy,  the  amount  returned 
from  the  Apollo  mission  is  832  pounds. 
Readily  available  in  the  offices  of  the 
Appropriations  Committee  are  the  NASA 
budget  books  for  fiscal  year  1977.  If  the 
Senator  chooses  to.  he  can  check  Vol- 
ume n.  Construction  of  Facilities,  and  on 
pages  Ctf  3-2  tlirough  CF  3-7  there  is 
a  complete  description  and  Justification 
for  tlie  lunar  curatorial  facility.  In  addi- 
tion there  are  drawing.'-,  and  diagrams 
tliat  show  precisely  where  this  facility  is 
to  be  located 

Here  are  the  facts  disregarded  by  the 
Senator  from  Wisconsin: 

First.  NASA's  $2.8  million  request  for 
a  lunar  curatorial  facility  is  not  to  con- 
struct an  addition  to  the  existing  lunar 
receiving  laboratory  at  tlie  John.<;on 
Space  Center. 

Second.  The  addition  proposed  is  to 
the  existing  lunar  .sample  curatorial  fa- 
cility which  is  pi-escntly  in  a  building  sep- 
arate from  the  lunar  receiving  labora- 
tor>'.  The  lunar  sample  curatorial  facil- 
ity did  not  cost  $8.7  million.  It  wa.s  cre- 
ated in  1971  as  a  renovation  of  part  of 
an  ofDce  building  which  also  housed  the 
Earth  and  sp-.ice  science  activities  at  the 
Johnson  Space  Center.  The  total  cost 
wa.s  $376,000 

Third.  The  total  weight  of  the  mate- 
rial returned  from  the  moon  by  the 
ApoHo  astronauts  is  832  pounds.  About 
15  percent  of  this  collection  has  been 
placed  in  safe  remote  storage  at  Brooks 
Air  Force  Base.  The  remainder,  or  more 
tlian  700  pounds  w  111  be  stored  and  made 
available  to  scientists  in  the  new  lunar 
curatorial  facility. 

Fourth.  Tlie  Senator's  press  release 
mL'^takenly  quotes  Dr.  Duke  of  NASA. 
The  quote  appeared  in  a  New  York  Times 
article  dated  September  7,  1971.  In  this 
article  Dr.  Duke  was  referring  to  the 
lunar  curatorial  facility  which  cost 
$376,000  and  not  to  the  lunar  receiving 
laboratory  which  had  a  co.st  of  $8.7  mil- 
lion. Eh".  Duke's  full  quote  is: 

We  win  have  what  we  hope  will  be  the 
permanent  facUlty  for  storage,  handling  and 
doing  detailed  studies  of  the  rocks. 

Flftli.  The  lunar  receiving  laboratory 
was  specifically  designed  and  constructed 
for  biological  quarantine  of  the  Apollo 
astronauts  and  returned  ."samples  Its 
major  function  was  biological  contain- 
ment, and  it  was  neither  sult.ible  for  nor 
designed  for  long-term  cu ration  and 
handling  of  lunar  samples.  This  labora- 
tory has  not  been  used  for  lunar  .sample 
activities  since  the  completion  of  the 
present  limar  curatorial  facllltj-  in  1971 

Sixth.  The  flguras  of  almost  $10  milllo:; 
for  the  construction  costs  for  the  luiij." 
receiving  laboratory  plus  almost  $11  mil- 
lion for  R.  L  D  exprnditurps  i!i  Senator 
Proxmire's  press  release  ar.-  arcu'nte  re- 
garding the  limar  receiving  laboratory. 
However,  they  are  not  accurate  regard- 
ing their  being  spent  for  lunar  samj  le 
examination  and  stndv  Tlio  great  m:»- 
Jority  of  this  moi.pv  has  been  spent  lor 
thr*  quarantine  activities  outlined  above. 
Only  a  very-  small  portion  of  this  money 
has  been  spent  on  lunar  sample  exami- 
nation and  studv. 
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Seventli.  The  remote  storage  facility 
at  Brooks  AFB  did  not  cost  $500,000.  A 
total  of  519,000  was  spent  on  design  for 
this  facility  and  a  total  of  $220,405  was 
spent  on  constniction  cost  for  this  facil- 
ity. It  should  be  noted  that  the  samples 
in  this  facility  are  almost  inaccessible  for 
scientific  research,  as  would  be  samples 
stored  in  such  other  places  as  unused 
missile  silos. 

Eighth  The  present  curatorial  facility 
is  of  standard  office  building  construc- 
tion, with  a  steel  frame,  concrete  panel.'^. 
and  gj'psum  board  interior  walls.  Except 
for  a  few  specialized  structures  such  as 
the  Centrifuge  BuUding  and  the  Mi.'^slon 
Control  Center,  the  majority  of  buildings 
at  the  Johnson  Space  Center  are  of  simi- 
lar standard  construction. 

Ninth.  The  major  natural  hazard 
recognized  at  JSC  is  massive  flooding 
and  high  winds  associated  with  a  gulf 
coast  hurricane.  This  hazard  is  combined 
with  slow  ground  subsidence  which  is 
occurring  over  the  entire  Houston  re- 
gion. Earthquakes  are  not  considered  a 
significant  hazard  for  the  JSC  area.  The 
present  curatorial  facility  is  not  ade- 
quate to  protect  against  man-made  haz- 
ards such  as  accidents  or  deliberate  van- 
dalism. 

Tenth.  The  Inadequacy  of  the  present 
curatorial  facility  to  Insure  long-term 
security  for  the  lunar  sample  collection 
against  natural  hazards  has  been  re- 
peatedly .stressed  by  NAS.A  scientific 
advisory  committees  and  by  NASA  offi- 
cials in  testimony  to  the  Congress.  The 
construction  of  the  proposed  addition  .o 
the  lunar  sample  curatorial  facility  to 
provide  the  necessary  protection  for  the 
collection  has  been  endorsed  by  ad\isory 
committees  and  by  hundreds  of  con- 
cerned lunar  and  planetary  .scientL<;ts. 

Eleventh.  Prior  to  asking  the  Congress 
for  the  funds  to  add  to  the  present  cura- 
torial facility  NAPA  investigated  all 
other  options  for  storage  and  handling 
of  the  limar  samples.  In  each  case  the 
cost  associated  with  these  options  were 
found  to  be  several  times  higher  than 
the  $2.8  million  requested  by  NASA  for 
addition  to  the  present  facility.  In  addi- 
tion these  other  locatioiis  would  not  pro- 
vide the  critical  support  function  re- 
quired for  lunar  sample  study  and  anal- 
.vsis  such  as  photo  labs;  analytical  labs; 
computer  support;  chei.jcal  labs;  engi- 
neering design  services;  meteorology 
labs;  and  special  maintenance. 

Twelfth.  The  merit  of  this  facility  item 
Is  fully  supported  by  its  inclusion  in  the 
conference  agreement  between  the  House 
and  the  Senate  on  H.R.  12453,  the  NASA 
Authorization  for  fiscal  year  1977,  al- 
though at  the  shghtly  reduced  amount 
of  $2.2  million  rather  than  the  $2.8  mil- 
lion as  originally   requested. 

It  makes  little  sense  to  me  to  spend 
$20  billion  on  the  Apollo  program  and 
then  to  refuse  to  spend  less  than  $3  mil- 
lion for  a  facility  to  study  the  materials 
brought  back  from  the  moon. 

The  last  paragraph  of  the  Senator's 
press  release  states: 


Fortunately,  the  House  of  Representatives 
has  voted  to  delete  funds  for  this  Lunar 
Curatorial  FacUlty  In  FY77.  Unfortunately, 
the  Senate  voted  on  April  Fool-s  Day  to  keep 
the  money  In  .  . . 

I  will  pass  over  the  implication  of  the 
Senate  having  approved  the  NASA  au- 
thorization on  April  Fool's  Day.  Know- 
ing the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  to  be  an 
honorable  man.  I  can  only  conclude  that 
he  has  been  fleeced  by  whoever  provided 
him  with  the  information  for  his  press 
release. 


COPYING  FEES  CHARGED  BY  FED- 
ERAL AGENCIES 

Mr.  METCALF.  Mr.  President,  last 
year  I  a^ked  the  General  Accounting 
Office  to  survey  the  fees  charged  the  pub- 
lic lor  copying  information  from  public 
files.  My  query  arose  from  complaints 
tliat  have  come  to  me  from  persons  who 
have  been  charged  what  appear  to  be 
unreasonable  amounts  for  copying  serv- 
ices. 

Some  agencies  appear  to  be  unmindful 
of  both  Public  Law  93-504,  the  Freedom 
of  Informalion  Act  Amcr.clmer.ts  ol  1974. 
and  section  11(a)  of  the  Federal  Advisory 
Committee  Act — Public  Law  92-463. 
This  section,  in  effect  now  for  more  than 
3  years,  provides  that — 

Except  where  prohibited  Vjv  contracture; 
agreements  entered  Into  pricr  to  the  effec- 
tive date  of  this  Act,  agencies  and  advlsorv' 
committees  shall  make  available  to  any 
person,  at  actual  cost  of  duplication,  copies 
of  transcripts  and  agency  proceedings  or  ad- 
visory committee  meetings. 

The  GAO  report  shows  that  copy  fees 
vary  a  thousand  percent,  from  3  cent'^  to 
30  cents  a  page. 

I  note  that  the  highest  fee  Is  charged  by 
the  Federal  Maritime  Commission,  which 
assigns  27  cents  of  each  copy  charge  to 
"personnel."  Having  noted  prevlouslj' 
the  general  policy  of  that  Commission 
against  disclosure  of  the  innocuous  in- 
formation ill  its  files.  I  suspect  that  the 
Commission  is  charging  the  public  for  its 
lawyers'  and  administrators'  preparation 
of  negative  responses  to  information 
requests. 

The  GAO  study  shows  that  copying 
machine  charges  are  generally  less  than 
a  nickel  a  page,  down  to  as  low  as  a  httle 
over  a  penny.  It  also  shows  that  agencies 
have  a  good  deal  of  leeway  in  waiving  or 
reducing  charges  that  do  not  require 
more  than  routine  employee  effort. 

This  GAO  letter  report  should  be  help- 
ful to  persons  who  need  to  copy  Informa- 
tion from  agency  files.  And  it  will  also 
be  helpful  to  agencies,  which  I  encour- 
age to  follow  both  the  Federal  Advisory 
Committee  Act  and  the  Freedom  of  In- 
formation Act  Amendments  of  1974.  I 
therefore  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
the  report  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  report 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 


COMPTRGLJ-EE  GENES'.L 

OF  THi  United  States, 
Washington,  DC.  April  12,  1976. 
Hon    Lee  Metcalf. 

Chairman,  Sutcommittee  on  Reports,  Ac- 
counting, and  Management,  Committee 
on  Government  Operations,  U.S.  Senate. 

Dear  Mr.  Chairman:  As  you  requested  on 
June  2,  1975,  we  qxsestloned  certain  Federal 
agencies  about  the  fees  charged  t;  the  pub- 
lic tor  fulfilling  requests  for  Information 
when  searching  and  copying  Is  required  All 
agencies  questioned  have  est&bllshea  fee 
schedules  vvhlch  differentiate  between  costs 
for  searching  for  Inforir.alloii  and  costs  for 
copying  Information.  We  have  summarized 
in  three  enclosures  the  various  agencies' 
searcl:ilng  and  copying  fees. 

Search  fees  tire  expressed  as  hourly  rates 
with  most  agencies  having  two  set*  of  fees: 
one  to  cover  searching  by  professional  em- 
ployees and  a  lower  fee  to  cover  searching 
by  clerical  perroni;el.  Manj-  ageiicles  pro- 
vide .search  time  free  of  charge  if  It  is  less 
than  stipulated  minimum  charges  based  on 
time  consumed. 

Copy  fees  range  from  80.03  to  $0.30  a  page. 
The  Department  of  Defense  •inlformly 
charges  $0.05  a  page  for  copying.  .About  70 
percent  of  the  clviflar.  agencies  charge  $0.10 
a  page  for  copyliig.  We  questioned  the  re- 
sponding agenc-.es  with  the  lowest  and  high- 
est copy  fees  The  Commission  on  Civil 
Rights  charges  $0.03  a  copy  which,  It  said. 
Is  made  up  mostly  of  copier  costs;  however. 
It  did  not  have  a  breakout  of  the  personnel 
costs  Included.  The  Maritime  Commission 
said  that  Its  $0.30  a  copy  fee  was  made  up 
of  $0  04  copier  costs  and  $0.27  personnel  costs, 
and  the  total  Is  rounded  to  $0.30.  Both  agen- 
cies used  lease  arrangemer.ts  for  their  copy- 
ing equipment.  Information  obtained  by  our 
Office  in  1974  showed  that  costs  for  42  copiers 
in  use  In  the  Cincinnati  Federal  Office  BuUd- 
lng varied  from  $0.0116  to  $0.3517  a  copy. 
These  costs  did  not  include  personnel  costs. 
Machines  with  low  usage  had  the  highest 
copier  costs  Twenty-six  of  these  copiers  had 
costs  under  $0,05  a  copy. 

A!tl"o\!eh  departirents  have  established 
fee  schedules,  certain  organizations  within 
the  departments  may  not  follow  the  sched- 
ule. For  example,  although  the  Department 
of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  has  es- 
tablished fee  schedules  for  searching  and 
copying,  some  of  Its  constituent  organiza- 
tions do  not  charge  for  fulfllilng  Information 
requests.  Also,  some  agencies  do  not  consist- 
ently apply  their  established  fee  schedule 
For  example,  the  CommlBslon  on  Civil  Rights 
has  a  fee  schedule  but  seldom  charges  for 
Its  information  because  the  Information  It 
distributes  Is  gathered  for  the  purpose  of 
making  It  available  to  the  public.  Many  agen- 
cies do  not  charge  for  fulfllilng  small  re- 
quests if  the  total  charge  is  under  a  certain 
amount.  For  example,  the  Energy  Research 
and  Development  Administration,  which 
charges  $0.10  a  page  for  copying  but  no 
charge  If  It  is  lees  than  $10,  wUl  provide  a 
99-page  document  free  of  charge.  If  search- 
ing for  the  document  Is  not  required. 

Manv  agencies  questioned  also  h.ave  addi- 
tional fee  schedules  for  more  complex  type* 
of  searching  and  copying,  such  as  searching 
a  computerized  file  and  copying  microfilmed 
Information.  We  did  not  attempt  to  sum- 
marize the  fees  for  these  techniques.  Also 
the  Information  summarized  In  the  appen- 
dixes pertains  only  to  copying  standard  sized 
paper. 

Tou  requested  that  we  comment  on  the 
desirability  for  uniform  duplicating  fees 
throughout  the  Federal  Government.  Al- 
though a  great  deal  of  uniformity  already 
exists  for  copying  fees,  In  out  opinion,  a 
Government -wide  uniform  fee  schedule 
would  not  be  authorized  under  the  present 
terms  of  the  Freedom  of  Information  Act,  6 
U.S.C.  662,  as  amended.  In  amending  the  act 
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In  1074.  the  Congress  tried  )o  overcome  the 
use  of  excet'-slve  fees  wblcta/may  deter  indi- 
viduals from  having  ai-<c«s  to  record*  by  re- 
quiring that  each  a^;>'i;  v  ipt  fee*  that  In- 
clude only  direct  costs  ol  searching  and 
copying.  Any  aovemment-\tlde  fee  schetlule 
could  not  meet  this  requlrefcaent  unless  the 
fees  were  set  at  the  level  of;  the  direct  costs 


r^r  whatever  ageucy  had  the  lowest  such 
costs.  This  situation  would  necessarily  pro- 
duce the  result  of  underprlclng  or  ••subsidiz- 
ing" the  administration  of  the  act  In  other 
agencies.  We  believe  that  the  Congress  did 
not  Intend  that  a  general  subsidizing  of  fees 
t)e  usd  to  provide  maximum  access  to  rec- 
ords  because   an    additional    provision   does 


exist  In  the  statute  for  wal-.Ing  or  reducing 
fees  In  specific  cases. 

We  shall  be  glad  to  meet  with  your  sta.T  'x) 
answer  any  further  questions. 
Sincerely  yours. 

RontKr   F    Ke:  :.ai. 
Deputy     Comptroller     General     of    the 
United  States. 
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S(-)I.\R    ENERGY   HEATS   MOUNTAIN 
HOME  BUSINESS 

Mr  McCLURE.  Mr.  President,  as  a 
longtime  advocatt  for  solar  energy,  I 
am  pleased  to  learn  Uiat  former  Air 
Force  Capl.  Jim  Burchfield,  of  Mountain 
Home,  Idaho.  ha,s  ^uccessfully  applied 
solar  heat  commercially.  At  a  lime  when 
the  development  of  domestic  energy  re- 
sources is  crucial  to  our  Nation's  well- 
being,  efforts  such  as  these  are  most  en- 
couraging. Captain  Burchfield's  .'-uccess 
in  capturing  the  Sun's  energy  efficiently 
and  economically  deserves  recognition 
and  conunendation — and  I  a.'^k  unani- 
mous consent  that  an  article,  derived 
from  the  newsletter  Idaho  Image,  de- 
scribing his  accomplishment  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  Uj  be  printed  in  tlu-  Record, 
as  follows : 

Solar  E.vfKi.v   Heats  Moi-ni.mn   Ho.me 
Business 

Scrubby's  Cafe  In  Mouut.aln  Home  l.s  the 
state's  first  C'liriiiienia!  appilratlon  of  solar 
heat. 

Its  owner,  former  .^ir  Force  Captain  Jim 
Burchfield,  conceived  the  idea  when  he 
picked  up  a  science  biiol<  his  son  brought 
home  from  school. 

At  present,  the  system  heat,s  water  and 
air  In  his  3,300  square  foot  building  ofl  the 
air  ba.'ie  highway.  The  solar  heating  system 
cost  about  $5,500  above  original  construction 
costs,  but  It  Is  estimated  that  the  system 
saves  approximately  $175  In  heating  costs 
per  month. 

The  building  has  tnree  gables  with  roofs 
facing  Just  west  of  south  and  tlpjsed  at  an 
angle  of  53  degrees 

The  facing  puts  the  most  sunlight  on  the 
panels,  summer  or  winter  and  the  pitch  of 
the  roof  has  been  determined  the  best  for 
catching  the  flattest  ana  most  direct  rays 
of  the  sun. 

The  system  also  work.s  as  an  air  condi- 
tioner to  keep  the  place  cool  in  the  summer 

The  rcxjflng  is  sheets  of  corrugated  alumi- 
num with  the  furrows  running  up  and  down 
and  painted  flat  black  with  the  hind  of  paint 
u.sed  inside  cair.eras  to  prevent  glare  and 
reflection. 

The  aluminum  sheets  are  covered  with 
"Tedlar"  fiberglass  panels,  that  are  made  with 
a  "greenhouse  film".  The  film  traps  light 
rays  between  aluminum  sheets  and  the  fiber- 
glass. 

Copper  pipes  run  along  the  tops  of  the 
three  sun-facing  roofs  and  water  pumped 
from  the  ba.sement  trickles  from  them  down 
the  furrows  In  the  alumlum  sheets,  picking 
up  the  heat  and  draining  back  to  the  base- 
ment at  150  degrees 

In  the  basement  there  Is  a  concrete  cell  10 
feet  wide,  24  feet  loni.'  and  8  feet  deep  In 
one  corner  Is  a  275  gallon  steel  tank  w  ith  a 
42  gallon  water  tank   Inside 

There  Is  a  2,000  gallon  st.eel  tank  In  about 
the  center  of  the  cell  A  layer  of  clnderblocks 
Is  on  the  bottom  and  the  remalnlnp  space 
Is  filled  with  cantaloupe-slzp  river  rock  to  a 
depth  of  five  feet 

The  heated  water  coming  from  the  roof 
panels  goes  into  the  275  gallon  tank,  heat- 
ing the  water  In  the  smaller  enclosed  tank 
to  110  degrees  .^t  this  temperature  the  water 
Is  pumped  out  and  a  booster  heater  puts  It 
up  to  140  degrees  to  meet  health  department 
regulations  and  it  Is  used  for  washing  uten- 
sils and  dishes,  as  well  as  In  the  restroom-s 

The  balance  of  the  150  degree  water  from 
the  roof  goes  into  the  2,000  gallon  tank  where 
It  takes  a  few  days  to  heat  the  rock-s  to  90 
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to  100  degrees  Air  circulation  from  the  pre- 
heated rocks  Is  then  blown  into  the  restau- 
rant as  a  heating  source. 


SELECTLNG  THE  NATIONAL  COL- 
LEGIATE DEBATE  TOPIC 

Mr.  NLT^N.  Mr.  President,  it  has  come 
to  my  attention  that  America's  colleges 
and  universities  are  considering  adopt- 
ing as  their  official  1976-77  debate  topic 
the  proposition:  "Resolved:  that  mem- 
bers of  N.^TO  should  adopt  a  common 
procurement  policy  for  all  weapons  sys- 
tems." Few  topics  could  be  more  timely 
or  more  worthy  of  discussion.  The  ab- 
sence of  standardized  and  interoperable 
arms  and  equipment  within  NATO  has 
conferred  upon  the  Atlantic  Alliance  a 
major  disadvantage  vis-a-vis  the  War- 
y.aw  Pact.  Indeed.  Gen.  Andrew  J.  Good- 
pastor,  former  Supreme  Allied  Com- 
mander, has  stated  that  the  combat  po- 
tential of  NATO's  general  purpose  forces 
has  been  degraded  by  30  percent  as  a  re- 
sult of  failure  to  standardize.  Moreover, 
the  economic  penalties  to  NATO  mem- 
bers stemming  from  predominantly  na- 
tional approaches  to  weapons  design  and 
procurement  total  an  estimated  $10  bil- 
lion per  year. 

The  growing  interest  in  standardiza- 
tion on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic  is  evi- 
dent in  a  plethora  of  studies,  confer- 
ences, and  official  pronouncements  on 
the  subject.  Congressional  interest  is 
manifest    in    the    Nunn    amendment    of 

1974  and    Culver-Nunn    amendment    of 

1975  which: 

First.  Impose  upon  the  Secretary  of 
Defense  the  requirement  to  "initiate  and 
carry  out  procurement  procedures  that 
provide  for  the  acquisition  of  equipment 
which  is  standardized  or  interoperable 
with  equipment  of  other  members  of  the 
North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organization 
wlienever  such  equipment  is  designed 
primarily  to  be  used  by  personnel  of  the 
Armed  Forces  of  the  United  States  sta- 
tioned in  Europe  under  the  terms  of 
the  North  Atlantic  Treaty,"  and 

Second,  Require  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense to  report  annually  to  the  Congress 
"on  the  specific  assessments  and  evalu- 
ations made  under  the  above  provisions 
as  well  as  the  results  achieved  with  the 
North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organization  al- 
lies '"  This  year,  the  Senate  Armed 
Services  Committee  approved  an  amend- 
ment proposed  by  Senators  Taft,  Cul- 
ver, and  myself  which,  among  other 
things,  encourages  the  development 
within  NATO  of  common  procurement 
requirements  and  greater  reliance  upon 
licensing  and  coproduction  agreements. 

Obstacles  to  standardization — paro- 
ciiial  economic  interests,  considerations 
of  national  prestige,  varying  perceptions 
of  the  threat,  differences  in  doctrine  and 
tactics — are  formidable.  Moreover,  some 
of  the.se  considerations  are  legitimate 
and  require  thoughtful  analysis  before 
the  feasibility  of  standardization  can  be 
determined.  Thus  the  question  of 
whether  the  members  of  NATO  should 
adopt  a  common  procurement  policy  for 
all  weapons  systems  is  eminently  suited 
as  a  topic  of  debate.  It  is  my  strongest 
hope  that  it  be  selected 


STATE  LEGLSLATURES  SUPPORT  S. 
3219  VERSION  OF  SIGNTFICANT 
DETERIORATION 

Mr.  BUCKLEY.  Mr  President,  our  dis- 
tinguished ranking  minority  member  of 
the  Committee  on  Public  'Works,  Mr. 
Baker,  recently  received  a  letter  f rcwn  the 
National  Conference  of  State  Legisla- 
tures. That  letter  strongly  supports  the 
provision  of  S.  3219  relating  to  significant 
deterioration  of  air  quality.  Because  the 
Senator  from  Tennessee  is  necessarily 
absent  today,  and  because  of  the  signifi- 
cance of  this  letter,  I  ask  unanimotis  con- 
sent that  a  copy  of  his  remarks  and  a 
copy  of  the  letter  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 
Statement  bt  Senator  Howard  H   Bakee  Jr. 

Mr.  President,  In  the  near  future  the  Sen- 
ate will  be  considering  S,  3219.  the  Clean 
Air  Amendments  of  1976.  Much  time  and  ef- 
fort has  been  spent  on  these  Amendments  by 
the  Committee  on  Public  Works.  Faced  with 
many  difficult  decisions  in  the  preparation  of 
these  amendments,  our  Committee  worked 
hard  to  balance  the  concerns  of  all  interested 
parties.  And  I  believe  that  the  Committee 
has  been  able  to  strike  an  equitable  balance 
in  the  reported  language  of  S.  321Q. 

Probably  the  most  controversial  of  the  is- 
sues In  this  bill  is  the  one  that  defines  "no 
significant  deterioration"  in  clean-air  areas. 
I  am  sure  that  each  of  my  colleagues  has  been 
inundated  with  diverse  and  often  conflicting 
information  regarding  this  provision.  I  re- 
cently received  a  letter  analyzing  this  pro- 
vision that  I  think  should  prove  helpful  to 
my  colleagues  in  their  dellberatloni.  The  let- 
ter which  is  from  the  Intergovernmental  Re- 
lations Committee  of  the  Natlona;  Confer- 
ence of  State  Legislatives.  It  states  most  suc- 
cinctly some  of  the  problems  and  concerns 
of  the  states  with  regard  to  recent  opposition 
to  the  Committee's  proposal  on  no  significant 
deterioration. 

It  should  be  noted,  of  course,  that  the 
thrust  of  our  bill  Is  to  transfer  the  responsi- 
bility for  implementing  the  significant  dete- 
rioration provision  from  the  Federal  bu- 
reaucracy to  the  States, 

In  conclusion.  I  might  also  point  out  that 
my  good  friend  Tom  Jensen,  Minority  Leader 
of  the  Tennes.see  House  of  Representatives,  is 
president  of  the  National  Conference  He  has 
done  a  fine  Job  In  that  post,  as  well  as  In  his 
excellent  work  in  the  Tennessee  House. 


National  Conference 

OF  State  Legislatttres. 
Washington.  DC  .  May  17,  1976. 
Senator  Howard  H.  Baker.  Jr  . 
U.S.  Senate.  WashtngtJn.  DC 

Dear  Senator  Baker:  On  behalf  of  the 
Intergovernmental  Relations  Committee  of 
the  National  Conference  of  State  Legisla- 
tures. I  urge  you  to  oppose  the  amendments 
offered  by  Senator  Moss  of  Utah  to  S  3219, 
the  Public  Works  Commltt«e  bill  amending 
the  Clean  Air 

The  Senator's  amendments  would  delete 
the  existing  section  of  the  bill  preventing 
significant  air  quality  deterioration  In  areas 
cleaner  than  federal  standards.  Instead,  the 
Senator  proposes  a  one-year  study  by  the 
National  Commission  on  Atr  Quality  to  de- 
termine the  effect  of  implementing  any  non- 
significant deterioration  requirements.  The 
Senator  contends  that  there  is  not  enough 
Information  to  forge  a  balanced  non-signif- 
icant deterioration  policy. 

As  the  policy-formulating  body  for  the 
full  National  Conference,  the  650-member  In- 
tergovernmental   Relations    Committee    op- 
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poses  th«  Moss  amentlmenta  for  several  rea- 
stina  First,  and  must  lnipo<lant.  the  IRC 
believes  that  Conttresa  should  establish  fed- 
eral pulley  on  this  question — riot  the  cuurts. 
Since  the  Environmental  Protection  Agen- 
cy's existing  regulatKns  are  ntider  litigation. 
the  effect  nf  the  Misa  aniendinents  would  be 
to  let  the  court  decide  the  requirements  to 
which  states  wUl  t>e  expected  to  conform. 
Oivpn  the  Inadequacy  of  existing  Congres- 
sional i^uldance  on  this  question,  there  la  no 
assurance  that  resulting  court-bordered  policy 
wUl  take  account  of  the  state^'  need  to  bal- 
ance environmental  with  other  concerns. 

Depending  on  the  court  rullag — and  a  de- 
cision favoring  EPA  Is  consldeiiMl  unlikely — 
enactment  of  the  Moss  amendments  could 
thus  subject  states  to  three  different  regula- 
tory regimes  In  the  next  few  years:  the  ex- 
isting Agency  regulations,  a  court-ordered 
revision  of  Iheni.  and  whatever \pollcy  Con- 
gress eventually  enacts  after  the  Commission 
completes  Its  study.  I 

State  governments  cannot  operate  effec- 
tively under  such  discontinuity.  Stable  fed- 
eral policy  Is  essential  for  realistic  Ipng-range 
state  planning  for  the  Infrastructure  needs 
of  Industrial  development  and  attendant 
commercial    and    residential    growtk. 

The  prospect  of  fitful  tampering  v^th  such 
a  delicate  regulatory  mechanism  Is  doubly 
unfortunate  because  It  is  so  unnecessary. 
There  Is  already  an  adequate  basis  for  re- 
sponsible Congressional  action,  and  the  pro- 
posed Commission  atudy  would  probably  add 
little  of  significance  to  Uie  Information  cur- 
rently available  EPA  has  already  spent  eight 
months  and  $1  million  evaluating  the  pos- 
sible economic  Impacts  of  Senate  and  House 
proposals,  and  the  Federal  Energy  Admin- 
istration has  spent  about  $150,000  The  elec- 
tric utility  Industry  also  conunlssloned  a 
study  by  the  National  Economic  Research 
Associates  (NEKA). 

None  of  the  studies  projects  anything  near 
a  crippling  Impact  on  the  power  industry, 
which  by  all  accounts  Is  exp>ected  to  be  most- 
ly heavily  Impacted.  NERA  estlnjates  that 
from  1975  to  1990.  the  Industry  would  have 
to  spend  about  3  per  cent  more  lb  captteil 
Investment  to  comply  with  the  non-slifnlfl- 
cant  deterlo'-atlon  provisions  now  J::  S  3219. 
Allowing  for  variations  In  terraia  and  me- 
teorological conditions,  KPA  has  .ci.included 
that  a  1,000  megawatt  power  plaii  could  lo- 
cate as  close  as  5  miles,  and  no  rnore  than 
60  miles,  from  a  Clas.1  I  area  without  vio- 
lating Its  air  quality  Increment.  If  the  loca- 
tion of  the  plant  would  not  violate  air  qual- 
ity values  over  the  federal  land^.  the  plant 
could  be  sited  even  more  closely. 

To  keep  perspective  on  the  lively  Impact 
of  the  Senate  proposal  on  the  Expansion  uf 
electric  utilities,  one  should  aiso  keep  In 
mind  that  the  federal  lands  earmiirked  for 
mandatory  Class  I  designations  in  8  3219 
total  only  1.3  per  cent  of  all  U.S.  land  area. 

Nor  would  S.  3219  appreciably  escalate 
consumer  prices,  the  studies  And  Assumlns 
the  most  probable  case,  the  Indusftry- financed 
NERA  study  concludes  that  the  ejverage  addi- 
tional yearly  cost  to  the  avera^  household 
In  1990  would  be  3  7  i>er  cent,  ^nder  worst- 
case  assumptions,  the  average  pfr  household 
additional  cost  In  1990  Is  put;  at  4.26  per 
cent. 

Cumulatively  from  1975  to  l490.  the  non- 
significant deterioration  proposals  In  8.  3219 
would  raise  average  household  costs  1.85  per 
cent  a  ye««'  under  the  Industry's/study's  moet- 
probable-case  assumptions,  2  IS  per  cent  un- 
der It^s  w  .rst-case  assunaptli^na  Some  of 
these  assumptions  have  been  Challenged  by 
F.P.\  analvRts,  who  estimate  that  the  im- 
pacts would  be  slightly  smaller  nationwide, 
and  m\ich  smaller  In  particular  rr-wrluns  pro- 
jected Ui  be  mciet  affected  In  t6(»  NKUA  study. 
.Ml  studleji  Include  In  their  cost  Inipac'  esti- 
mates not  only  the  direct  eCBect  o!  the  pro- 
f>osal3  on  electricity  bills,  but  the  liullrect 
effect  of  higher  electricity  costs  on  other 
products. 


In  sum.  none  of  the  r. ndl:.t.:s  in  any  of 
these  studies  conf.rm  the  assertion  that  the 
Senate  proposal  would  "effectively  curtail 
much  of  our  general  industrial  output  and 
most  of  our  new  energy  deveki^jment  '  There 
iM,  however,  a  growing  body  of  scientific  evl- 
menc*  suggesting  that  industrial  pollution 
at  levels  below  existing  federal  standards  may 
damage  commerclaJ  crops.  The  U.S  Forest 
Service  concerned  in  1973  about  a  substan- 
tial reduction  In  timber  volume  from  sul- 
fur dioxide  and  acid  rain,  urged  a  cautions 
approach  to  allowing  any  further  deteriora- 
tion in  air  quality.  Damage  to  wheat,  pota- 
toes, spinach,  apple.s.  spruce  trees,  and  white 
pine  has  been  traced  to  sulfur  dioxide  pollu- 
tion at  levels  below  secondary  standards 
EIPA  has  reported  that  this  pollutant  at 
concentrations  below  the  3-hour  secondary 
standard  may  also  damage  alfalfa,  broccoli, 
and  radishes  by  reacting  with  other  pollut- 
ants 

Finally,  there  Is  evidence  that  public 
health  is  adversely  affected  by  chronic  ex- 
[>osure  to  sulfur  dioxide  and  particulates  at 
levels  below  standards  The  National  En- 
vironmental Research  Center,  for  example, 
has  found  aepravatlon  of  respiratory  symp- 
toms In  asthmatics  and  the  elderly 

Thus,  to  widen  the  margin  of  safety  for 
our  health  and  welfare,  as  well  as  to  pro- 
vide a  reasonably  stable  set  of  rules  for  state 
and  local  economic  planning,  we  need  a 
Congressional  policy  on  non -significant  de- 
terioration now  Given  the  existing  evidence. 
the  Intergovernmental  Relations  Commit- 
tee believes  that  further  study  would  pro- 
duce more  delay  than  useful  data.  While  we 
would  like  more  state  flexibility  than  the 
bill  now  provides,  we  urge  you  to  vote  against 
the  proposed  amendments  of  the  Senator 
from  Utah. 

Sincerely. 

Nanch:  FADrLET, 
Oregon     Chairman,     Natural     Resourcti 
Task    Force,    National    Conference    of 
State  LeQlslatures. 


MAY  IS  OLDEi:  AMERICANS  MONTH 

Mr  CHURCH  Mr.  President,  our 
Nation  has  offlclally  designated  May  as 
"Older  Americans  Month"  for  over  a 
decade. 

At  this  time,  ceremonies  are  conducted 
throughout  the  50  States  to  honor  our 
elderly  and  pay  tribute  to  their  many 
contributions 

This  year — the  year  of  our  Nation's 
Bicentennial — Older  Americans  Month 
takes  on  added  meaning 

It  provides  an  approprliite  benchmark 
to  take  stock  of  the  great  progress  in  the 
field  of  aging  during  the  pa.st  200  years 

When  our  Nation  declared  itr  Inde- 
pendence In  1776.  there  were  only  about 
50,000  persons  65  or  older  in  the  United 
States,  Just  2  percent  of  our  entire  popu- 
lation. Life  expectancy  at  birth  then  was 
probably  38  or  39  years. 

By  1900,  there  were  3  million  older 
Americans,  representing  n<^arly  4  per- 
cent of  our  total  population.  Today  there 
are  approximately  23  million  elderly  per- 
sons, or  more  than  10  percent  of  our 
population.  Life  expectancy  has  also  In- 
creased to  72  years. 

Our  Nation  can  look  back  with  pride 
upon  these  accomplishments  But  we 
must  also  look  ahead  In  responding  to  the 
problems  and  challenges  facing  the  aged 
of  today  and  tomorrow 

We  must  come  to  grips  with  the  retire- 
ment Income  crisis  that  afTe<Ls  so  many. 

We  must  improve  our  htMilth  rare  sys- 
tem to  make  medicare  more  comprehen- 
sive. 


We  must  be  more  innovative  In  provid- 
ing job  opportunities  for  elderly  persons 
who  want  or  need  to  work 

At  many  State  capitals  throughout  tlie 
Nation,  ."^eiilor  citizen  groups  and  their 
representatives  are  grappling  with  these 
problems  and  other  issues 

One  such  example  is  in  Idaho,  where 
Gov.  Cecil  Andrus  proclaimed  May  as 
"Older  American."^  Month"  and  the  week 
of  May  9  as  "Employ  the  Older  Worker 
Week  " 

HLs  message.  It  seems  to  me.  has  s\)e- 
clal  meaning  and  application  now 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unaniinoas  con- 
sent that  tlie  Gov(>rnors  two  proclama- 
tions on  "Older  Americans  Month"  and 
"Employ  the  Older  Worker  Week"  be 
printed  in  the  Recort. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

PROCLJkMATION 

Qovernor  Cecil  D,  Andrus  has  proclaimed 
the  week  of  May  9,  1976.  as  'Employ  The 
Older  Worker  Week."  and  the  entire  month 
of  May  as.  "Older  Americans  Month  " 

Here  is  the  language  uf  the  Proclamation: 

••Whereas,  this  Bicentennial  Year  Amer- 
icans have  been  reflecting  upon  tlie  achieve- 
ments of  our  ancestors,  and 

"Whereas,  consideration  should  be  given 
to  a  group  of  Americans  and  Id.ihoans  who 
has  a  great  rec<,'rd  of  achievement  and  who 
can  continue  to  contribute  to  our  heritage 
If  they  are  Just  given  the  opportunity — our 
older  citizens:  and 

"Whereas,  during  their  years  of  work  they 
have  learned  a  great  deal,  gained  invaluable 
experience,  and  have  come  to  appreciate  a 
goc'd  job  and  to  be  proud  of  accomplishing 
such;    and 

"Whereas,  now  the  task  of  our  older 
Idahoans  Is  to  clarify,  deepen,  and  find  use 
for  what  they  have  already  attained  in  a 
lifetime  of  learning  and  adapting:   arid 

"Whereas,  In  honor  our  our  older  Idahoans 
who  have  so  ably  contributed  to  the  growth 
and  development  of  the  State  of  Idaho 
throughout  the  years,  now  In  this  Bicen- 
tennial Year,  we  are  deslrotis  to  recognize 
them  and  put  forth  our  efforts  to  be  of 
service  to  them; 

"Now  therefore,  I,  Cecil  D.  .Andrus.  Gov- 
ernor of  the  State  (  f  Idaho,  do  hereby  pro- 
claim the  month  of  May  1976  to  be  Older 
.Americans  Month  and  the  week  of  May  9. 
1976.  to  be  Employ  the  Older  Worker  Week 
In  Idaho,  and  I  call  upon  the  pe<^ple  of  the 
State  of  Idaho  to  recognize,  reenforce.  and 
encoura^re  the  strengths  and  fxitentlals  of 
our  older  cltlzen.s  t^-'  Instire  that  society  as  a 
whole  will  continue  to  t)enefit  from  the 
learning  and  experience  of  age  I  further 
endorse  all  efforts  on  behalf  of  older  work- 
ers and  encourage  all  agencies  who  work 
with  them  In  Job  placement,  counseling, 
training  and  retraining  services  to  Intensify 
their  efforts  during  the  year  " 

The  Proclamation  c<i!nclde8  with  the  an- 
nual awards  meetings  of  Mayor's  Commit- 
tees on  behalf  of  the  elderly  throughout  the 
state 


WILL  TTTFRE  BE  A  TRICENTENNIAL'' 

Mr  MrCLURE  Mr  President,  there 
will  be  a  lot  of  Bicentennial  speeches  this 
year,  but  none  more  appropriate  than 
the  one  delivered  by  Mr  James  D.  Mc- 
Clary  at  the  Awards  Dinner  of  the  Moles 
in  New  York  City.  January  28 

Mr  McClary  Is  chairman  of  the  board 
of  the  Morrison -Knudsen  Co.  and  the 
title  of  his  speech  was  "Will  Tliere  Be 
a    Trlcentennial '  '    He    answered    that 
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question  by  saying  there  will  If  everyone 
of  u";  got  involved  in  the  political  process. 
Because  of  its  pertinence  to  the  Bicen- 
tennial celebration.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  Mr  McClary's  address  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
wa.=  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Will  7  HERt  be  a  Tricentennial'' 
(An  address  by  James  D  McClary.  chairman 
Morrlsoi. -Knudsen  Co..  Inc.,  at  the  1976 
Award  Dinner  of  the  Moles  New  York  HU- 
ton  Hotel,  New  York,  NY.,  Januarv  28, 
1976) 

Gentlemen,  I  trust  all  of  you  know  that 
tills  year  the  United  States  of  America  Is 
observnif;  the  Bicentennial  of  Its  founding — 
It  has  been  In  all  of  the  pajiersl  Preparations 
are  Hi  progress  at  all  levels  of  society  to  make 
certalti  this  milestone  In  our  history  doesn't 
slip  by  unheralded,  unnoticed  and  uncele- 
brated Any  notable  occasion,  from  a  garage 
sale  to  the  forthcoming  political  conventions, 
will  be  suitably  festooned  with  red.  white 
and  blue  bunting,  enlivened  with  a  plethora 
of  patriotic  rhetoric  and  emblazoned  with 
the  significant  date.  1776  to  1976 — 2O0 
years— just  In  case  our  ability  In  higher 
mathematics  should  fall  to  provide  us  with 
that  number  and  In  case,  also,  that  we  are 
not  familiar  with  the  word  Bicentennial. 

We  are  being  subjected,  and  we  will  con- 
tinue to  be  subjected  for  the  rest  of  this 
year,  at  least,  to  vignettes  from  our  past,  re- 
minders of  earlier  glories  and  Intimate 
glimpses  into  the  lives  of  the  founders  of 
this  great  Nation.  Every  politician,  minister, 
entertainer,  do-gooder,  demogogue.  editor, 
columnist,  car  salesman  and  random  speaker 
will  find  some  parallel  from  our  embryonic 
days  to  bolster  whatever  cause  he  may  be 
espousing. 

If  you  aren't  beginning  to  get  a  bit  weary 
of  It  by  now,  I  feel  confident  you  will  before 
It  Is  over — and  we  still  have  five  months  to 
go  before  that  all -Important  anniversary  of 
the  signing  of  our  Declaration  of  Independ- 
ence arrives 

Tu  my  notion,  there  Is  a  distressing  note 
In  most  of  the  outpourlngB  in  this  carnival 
atmosphere,  one  topic  with  which  we  should 
be  concerned  probably  will  not  be  explored 
In  much  depth.  That  topic  Is  this — OK,  so 
we  have  come  this  far,  we  have  weathered  a 
lot  of  storms,  but  are  we  prepared  to  go  on — 
will  we  celebrate  a  Tricentennial? 

The  first  two  hundred  years  of  the  exist- 
ence of  this  Nation  truly  have  been  a  mir- 
acle. But  what  about  our  role  during  the 
next  one  hundred  years — or  the  next  one 
thousand  years? 

Oh,  sure,  July  4.  2076,  will  dawn,  and  so 
win  July  Fourths  In  succeeding  centuries. 
But  will  the  world  of  those  distant  anniver- 
saries know  and  be  brightened  by  the  con- 
tinuing growth  of  the  belief  In  the  dignity 
and  the  freedom  of  man?  The  concepts  of 
man's  dignity,  man's  humanity  to  man.  and 
the  freedom  of  the  Individual  are  as  old  as 
maii  hlm-self,  but  two  Incidents  In  history— 
the  WTltlng  of  the  Declaration  of  Independ- 
ence, followed  by  the  adoption  of  our  Con- 
stitution— gave  man,  for  the  first  time,  the 
guidelines  and  the  machinery  to  make  those 
concepts  a  reality. 

The  signers  of  the  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence and  the  drafters  of  the  Constitu- 
tion believed  In  some  rather  basic  precepts — 
precepts,  which  in  some  quarters  today  are 
held  up  to  ridicule.  They  believed  that  gov- 
ernment should  be  the  servant  of  the  peo- 
ple— that  government  which  governs  least 
govem.i  best.  They  believed  In  equality  of 
opportunity  They  believed  that  dUlgence 
and  work  should  be  rewarded.  They  had  re- 
spect for  law  and  believed  that  transgressors 
should  be  punished.  They  held  In  high 
•■teem   the  concepts   of  honor,  loyalty,   de- 


cency and  morality.  They  put  their  trust  in 
their  belief  In  the  existence  of  a  Supreme 
Being.  Their  word  was  as  good  as  their  bond. 
They  knew  compassion,  practiced  courtesy, 
valued  tradition  and  revered  time-honored 
customs. 

The  DeclfiLratlon  of  Independence  was  a 
one-time  statement  about  conditions  then 
existing  and  not  subject  to  later  modifica- 
tion. The  Constitution,  surprisingly,  has  been 
amended  only  twenty-six  times  since  its 
adoption  In  1787 — and  one  of  those  deleted 
an  earlier  hysterical  mistake  dreamed  up  by 
the  do-gooders  of  the  time,  leaving  a  net  of 
twenty-four  addltlor.s.  The  first  ten  amend- 
ments constitute  the  Bill  of  Rights  and  were 
passed  by  the  First  Congress  to  remedy  what 
was  considered  a  defect  In  the  Constitution 
because  It  contained  no  code  of  fundamental 
civil  rights. 

It  Is  Interesting  to  note  that  one  new 
amendment — the  eleventh — was  adopted  be- 
fore 1800  Pour  were  added  In  the  1800'b.  The 
eleven  remaining  have  been  added  in  this 
century.  It  has  proven  to  be  an  enduring 
documeiit  Indeed,  one  that  William  Glad- 
stone called  "...  the  most  wonderful  work 
ever  struck  ofT  at  a  given  time  by  the  brain 
and  purpose  of  man." 

After  the  adiournment  of  the  constitu- 
tional convention.  Benjamin  Franklin  was 
asked  by  a  lady,  as  he  was  leaving  the  Penn- 
sylvania StatehoiLse.  ".  .  .  and  what  have  you 
designed  for  us.  Mr.  Franklin?"  Franklin  re- 
portedly replied,  "A  Republican,  madam,  if 
you  can  keep  It  "  It  Is  important  to  remember 
that  this  Nation  of  ours  was  founded  as  a 
Republic  and  not  as  a  Democracy. 

I  have  i^rave  doubts  that  we  are  keeping 
Franklins  Republic.  That  is  why  I  pose  my 
question,  "Will  there  be  a  Tricentennial?" 
Remember,  the  Founders  of  our  Nation  saw 
fit  to  amend  the  Constitution  only  once  in 
the  eighteenth  century.  It  was  amended  only 
four  times  In  the  next  one  hundred  fifteen 
years.  Yet,  It  has  been  amended  eleven  times 
in  this  twentieth  centtiry  and  within  the  life- 
time of  many  In  this  room.  Two  of  these 
later  amendments  probably  did  more  to  en- 
danger the  survival  of  the  Republic  than  all 
of  the  others^they  are  the  sixteenth,  which 
legalized  the  income  tax.  and  the  seven- 
teenth, which  provides  for  the  direct  election 
of  U.S.  Senators. 

This  trend  Itself  should  be  a  matter  of 
concern.  How  many  attempts  to  further 
change  the  Constitution  will  be  made  in  the 
remaining  years  of  this  century  or  by  the 
time  of  the  Tricentennial? 

We  have  created,  through  legislative  action, 
executive  fiat  and  Judicial  interpretation  of 
the  Constitution,  a  massive,  horrendous, 
unmanageable  governmental  structure  that 
goes  far  afield  from  the  Intent  of  the  Pound- 
ers as  expressed  in  the  Constitution  and  well 
beyond  the  wishes  of  a  substantial  naajorlty 
of  our  people. 

We  have  a  government  that  not  only 
threatens  our  individual  freedoms — It  is 
taking  those  freedoms  away  from  us  at  a 
frightening  pace.  What  is  even  more  alarm- 
ing, most  of  fnose  individuals  who  are  in- 
volved In  government  are  not  elected.  Most 
of  government  today  Is  composed  of  a  face- 
leas,  appointed  bureaucracy  that  is  respon- 
sible oiily  to  Itself.  Congress  passes  legisla- 
tion outlining  a  general  intent  to  do  some- 
thing— something  that  sounds  good,  has  the 
F>erfume  of  motherhood  and  looks  like  apple 
pie.  The  legislation  contains  language  which 
provides  for  the  establishment  of  a  com- 
mission, an  authority,  an  administration  or 
a  department  and  goes  on  to  charge  that 
Ill-begotten  agency  with  the  task  of  develop- 
ing Its  own  rules,  regtilatlons.  the  manner  of 
enforcement  and  the  penalties  for  non- 
compliance. These  become  the  law  of  the  land 
by  the  simple  device  of  publishing  them  in 
the  Federal  Register  for  all  to  see  and  obey. 
Interpretation  of  them  is  left  to  the  various 
levels  of  the  Judiciary,  another  appointed 
class  of  "lawmakers",  who  are  not  elected 


either,  and  who,  unfortunately,  have  taken 
on  the  self-determined  task  of  expanding  and 
innovating  new  and  far-reaching  law  by  their 
own  decisions. 

Here  are  Just  a  few  examples: 
Who  can  argue  with  the  principle  that 
employers  should  be  required  to  provide  a 
safe  and  healthful  place  for  employees  to 
work?  Good  intent,  but  U  OSHA  the 
solution? 

Who  can  argue  that  providing  for  the 
health,  education  and  genera}  well-being  of 
our  people  is  not  a  proper  concern  for  our 
government?  Good  Intent,  indeed,  and  pre- 
scribed in  general  terms  in  the  Constitution. 
But  are  massive  welfare  rolls,  social  security, 
unemployment  insurance,  food  stamps,  child 
care,  aid  to  unwed  mothers,  aid  to  unem- 
ployed Btrikers,  aid  to  indigents,  a  coUeg« 
education  for  all  regardless  of  academic  abU- 
Ity,  called  for  In  that  constitutional  phrase 
"promote  the  general  welfare'"' 

How  about  "provide  for  the  common  de- 
fense"? Does  that  mean  expanding  social 
programs  at  the  expense  of  the  defense 
budget  year  after  year  to  the  point  where 
already  we  may  be  a  second  rate  power? 
Does  that  mean  "Detente,"  which  means,  at 
least  to  me,  "keep  talking,  while  they  buUd 
up  their  strength  and  we  decrease  O'urs  to 
the  point  where  all  we  can  do  iz  talk"?  And 
all  of  this  m  the  face  of  poll  after  poll  after 
poll  that  reports  the  public  as  desirous  of 
being  number  one  regardless  of  cost? 

Do  we  "provide  for  the  common  defense" 
when  we  publicly  parade  our  intelligence 
agencies  across  the  world  stage  and  system- 
atically catlgate  and  castrate  them?  How 
Idealistic  and  unrealistic  have  we  becoms 
when  the  chairman  of  a  Senate  sub-commit- 
tee publicly  declaims  it  is  his  intention  to 
have  his  committee  so  restructure  and  regu- 
late our  Intelligence  agencies  that  they  will 
never  again  be  able  to  do  anything  that  we 
wouldn't  be  proud  of  if  it  were  exposed  to 
public  view?  Cant  you  Imagine  how  effective 
our  intelligence  gathering  effort  would  be  if 
all  of  the  activities  had  to  have  the  prior 
approval  of  a  Congressional  Committee  and 
the  results  be  fully  reported  to  that  com- 
mittee, as  has  been  approved?  The  members 
of  that  committee  would  trtimple  each  other 
to  death  trying  to  be  first  out  of  the  com- 
mittee room  to  "meet  the  press"! 

Who  can  argue  that  we  don't  want  clean 
air  and  clear  water  and  a  healthy  environ- 
ment and  respect  for  the  world's  ecology? 
Good  Intent — motherhood  and  apple  plel 
But  does  that  mean  "Stop  the  world,  I  want 
to  get  off"?  Does  that  mean  no  further  ad- 
vance in  our  standard  of  living — that  we've 
gone  about  as  far  as  we  can  go?  Does  that 
mean  don't  utilize  the  resources  and  tech- 
nology we  have  to  increase  our  electrical 
generating  capacity  by  the  tise  of  our  own 
fossil  fuels  and  by  fusion?  Does  that  mean 
no  more  Industrial  development,  no  new 
products?  Does  that  mean  pure  air  every- 
where and  pasturlzed  water  in  our  streams 
and  our  lakes?  If  you  can  believe  EPA  it 
does! 

Years  ago  a  banker  asked  Hturry  McMTison, 
the  1947  recipient  of  your  non-member 
award,  "How  on  earth  can  a  contractor  go 
broke?"  Harry's  reply  was  short  and  sweet, 
"He  simply  runs  out  of  money!"  Gentlemen, 
a  Nation  goes  broke  the  same  way.  No  one — 
individual,  company,  state,  or  nations-can 
long  support  a  champagne  i^petlte  on  a 
beer  Income,  and  that  is  what  we  are  trying 
to  do  today  in  these  United  States.  Otir 
Congress  and  our  Executive  Branch  have 
pandered  far  too  long  to  the  demand  of  a 
noisy  few  Just  to  stay  in  office.  Let  some  vocal 
minority  demand  something  and  our  elected 
officials  fall  all  over  themselves  like  a  litter 
of  puppies  to  be  first  to  meet  the  demand. 
They  are  selling  our  birthright  for  their 
mess  of  pottage. 

I  am  just  as  compassionate  as  most  and 
probably  more  so  than  a  lot  of  people.  I  be- 
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neve  I  can  Bee  the  Ills  of  oxir  Nation  aad 
of  the  World  through  sympatietlc  eyea.  I 
know  that  social  Injustice  and  ^onomlc  op- 
pression prevail  In  many  placed — and  I  altio 
know  that  they  have  existed  lij  varying  de- 
K-rees  since  the  dawn  of  time.  I  also  know- 
that  we  In  the  United  States  have  done  more 
In  our  short  span  to  alleviate  tnem  than  has 
any  other  people  In  history.  (Not  only  at 
home,  but  all  over  the  World  and  all  of  It  ha6 
been  done  with  no  thought  of  repayment, 
and  hardly  any  respect  for  having  done  it. 

But,  I  also  know  that  no  jmaglc  wand 
exists  which,  by  a  simple  wa».  will  allow 
the  correction  of  all  the  unploasantness  at 
once.  And  I'm  very  sure  we  won't  help  tne 
situation  by  spending  ourselvei  Into  Insolv- 
ency and  bankruptcy,  leaving  not  only  our- 
selves, but  the  rest  of  the  World!  to  the  tend- 
er mercy  of  our  "Brothers  In  Deiente". 

Without  the  achievement  or  fiscal  re- 
sponsibility In  government — and  soon — It 
won't  be  necessary  to  make  prep^atlon  'or  a 
Trlcentennlal! 

Now,  what  has  all  this  been  leading  to- 
ward— what  Is  the  Import  of  thesl  remjirkfl? 

To  put  It  simply,  I  want  to  encaurage  you 
to  think  about  where  we  are,  wl  ere  It  ap- 
pears we  may  be  golnibi;  and  wha  t  we — you 
and  I — can  do  about  It  You  and  I  have  been 
letting  someone  else  attend  to  tfce  business 
of  our  government  We  have  been  content  to 
contribute  a  few  bucks  to  this  po  itlcal  con- 
tender or  that  one — maybe  shell  )ut  a  little 
for  the  Party  of  our  choice — buj  tickets  to 
a  dinner  and  maybe  go,  or  mayb »  we're  too 
busy  to  go  Then  we  sit  back  and  s  ly.  "Thank 
Ood,  I  don't  worry  about  that  ag  iln  for  two 
years"  (or  four  as  the  case  may  b«  i .  In  short, 
we  have  been  content  to  let  "Oei  rge"  do  It 
I  have  news  for  you,  "Oeorge  "  has  been  doing 
a  lousy  Job! 

We  have  allowed  the  politicians  and  the 
bureaucrats  to  scare  us  away  from  fulfilling 
our  obligations  and  exercising  qur  right  as 
citizens  to  become  Involved  in  ttie  business 
of  tjovernlnp  ourselves,  which  wa>  one  of  the 
principal  reasons  for  the  Revolul  Ion  In  1776 
We  have  been  too  busy  doing  th«  business  of 
hu8lnev»  to  realize  that  the  Arae  lean  Dream 
Is  being  eroded  systematically.      [ 

I  don't  know  If  what  Is  happening  to  our 
country  has  come  about  through  accident, 
stupidity  or  design — I  suspect  It  Is  some  of 
all  three  But  I  do  know  It  has  been  allowed 
to  happen  through  Inattention  on  our  part — 
vours  and  mine  1 

In  recent  years,  laws  have  been  passed 
which  make  It  difficult — but  nit  tmpoaslble 


support  can- 
laws  govern - 
local  candl- 


a  senator  or 
reclouB  little 
erformances 


nor  Illegal — for  us  to  financially 

didates  for  Federal  offices.  The 

Ing  contributions  for  State  and 

dates  vary  from  State  to  State.  Maybe.  In  one 

wav    this   restriction   of  contrljutlons  In   a 

PfHleral  election  Is  a  good  thlnj.  because.  If 

anvone  feels  he  has   "bought" 

representative,  he  has  received 

for  his  money,  based  on  recent 

of  the  Congress  In  general 

And  let's  be  honest  (even  if  our  repre 
sentatlves  aren't).  labor  has  a  stronger  posl 
tlon  under  existing  law  than  dcjes  business 

So,  what  can  we  contractora  po?  What  can 
any  American  do?  I 

Ivet's  start  by  each  of  us  g»Rlng  to  know 
our  elected  representative  at  all  levels.  Plnd 
out  what  makes  him  tick — flndjout  where  his 
support  comes  from — deterniln©  how  h« 
stands  on  the  basic  Issues  affecting  what 
each  of  us  believes.  Oo  listen  io  him  talk — 
check  his  voting  record — determine  whom  he 
follows  or  leads  amon^  his  peers. 

If  he  stacks  up  In  your  Judgement  on  all 
polnt.s.  then  do  your  utmoet  tfc  get  him  re- 
elected If  he  doesn't  then  dd  your  best  to 
defeat  him   Oo  find  a  better  candidate. 

See  him  at  home  during  refcesaea  or  visit 
him  in  his  office  Let  him  knoi»  how  you  feel 
on  the  Issues  of  the  day.  Do  ihls  on  a  con- 
tinuing basis,  not  Just  when  yiu  want  some- 


thing. If  you  can't  see  him,  write  him  Oet 
to  know  the  members  of  his  staff — they  are 
very  Important  In  passing  on  Ideas  or  pro- 
viding access  to  him. 

Contribute  to  his  campaign  to  the  extent 
of  the  legal  limits  or  to  the  limit  of  your 
own  resources. 

Work  for  him  In  his  campaign — encourage 
your  friends  and  your  employees  to  do  the 
same  for  th«  candidates  of  their  choice. 

Oet  to  know  and  understand  the  Issues  so 
you  can  discuss  them  Intelligently  with  him 
and  with  those  you  are  trying  to  InQuence. 

Join  political  action  groups  of  yoiu"  p>er- 
suaslon. 

Oet  the  members  of  your  family  working 
as  hard  among  their  frlende  as  you  should  be 
among  yours. 

Discuss  the  Issues  of  the  day  with  your 
family  so  your  children  and  grandchildren 
will  learn. 

If  you  feel  so  Inclined,  take  a  run  at  It 
yourself.  You  don't  know  if  you  oouJd  win 
unless  you  try.  Try  It — you  might  like  It  and 
you  might  bring  a  new  outlook  to  the  polit- 
ical arena. 

And  last,  but  certainly  not  leaet.  vote — 
early  and  often  I 

Gentlemen.  I  am  talking  about  Involve- 
ment— total,  personal  Involvement  In  the 
the  political  process.  You  are  acknowledged 
as  leaders  in  our  Industry  and,  presumably. 
In  your  communities.  A  leader's  task  Is  to 
lead,  and  to  lead  Intelligently,  one  must  b« 
Involved  and  Informed. 

Someone  once  said,  "I  am  only  one.  But  I 
aim  one.  I  can't  do  everything,  but  I  can  do 
something.  What  I  can  do,  I  ought  to  do.  And 
what  I  ought  to  do,  by  the  Orace  of  Ood,  I 
will  do." 

If.  in  the  years  to  come,  we  adopt  that 
philosophy — all  of  us,  maybe.  Just  maybe — 
we  can  keep  Mr.  Franklin's  Republic  and 
there  Indeed  will  be  something  to  celebrate 
during  the  Trlcentennlal  year. 

Thank  you. 


GENOCIDE:  AC*  >.N\  t  \  1  [ON.  WHOSE 
TIME  HAS  COME 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr  President,  on 
April  29.  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Re- 
lations favorably  reported  the  Genocide 
Convention.  This  represents  the  fourth 
time  that  the  committee  has  urged  the 
Senate  to  act  promptly  to  ratify  tills  im- 
portant human  rights  document. 

This  year  I  believe  that  the  Senate 
has  the  best  chance  ever  to  provide  that 
prompt  ratification.  There  are  a  number 
of  important  developmenta  in  the  past  6 
months  that  make  ratification  Inevit- 
able, in  my  opinion. 

First,  the  Senate  has  at  long  last  be- 
gun to  recognize  the  important  human 
rights  treaties  that  have  been  awaiting 
action.  When  this  second  session  opened 
in  January,  the  Senate  promptly  acted 
upon  the  treaties  dealing  with  the  politi- 
cal rights  of  women 

Second,  the  Genocide  Convention  has 
now  received  the  strong  backing  of  the 
.\merlcan  Bar  Association,  at  their  Feb- 
ruary Convention  in  Philadelphia  The 
bar  association  had  been  the  only  major 
organization  that  had  serious  reserva- 
tions regarding  the  treaty  over  the  past 
few  years  and  the  bar  has  now  recog- 
nized that  their  concerns  have  simply 
not  withstood  the  test  of  time. 

Third,  the  Defense  Department  has 
now  clearly  establLshed  its  position  in 
support  of  the  treaty.  On  March  16  I  In- 
.serted  in  the  Record  letters  from  the 
Genera!  Counsel  of  the  Defense  Depart- 


ineut  and  Uie  Uirit  Judge  Advocates 
General  of  the  three  services  letters  of 
strong  endorsement. 

Mr  President,  the  Genocide  Conven- 
tion has  the  wholehearted  endorsement 
of  numerous  civic,  religious.  ;ind  civil  lib- 
erties groups.  It  deserves  our  support  as 
well  this  year. 


BREAK  DOWN  THE  BARRIERS 

Mr.  FANNIN.  Mr.  President,  recently 
Di.scover  America  Travel  Organizations, 
Inc  — DATO— held  Its  national  confer- 
ence in  Pittsburgh,  Pa.  At  that  confer- 
ence, Mr.  James  L  Kerrigan,  president 
of  Greyhound  Lines,  which  has  its  na- 
tional headquarters  in  Phoenix,  deliv- 
ered an  Interesting  and  thought-provok- 
ing address  on  the  importance  of  tour- 
Lsm  to  the  American  economy.  I  am  cer- 
tainly aware  of  the  impact  of  tourism 
on  Arizona's  economy  and  the  signifi- 
cant role  played  by  private  carriers  like 
Greyhound. 

Mr.  President.  I  believe  Mr  Kerrigan's 
remarks  will  be  of  interest  to  the  Mem- 
bers of  the  Senate,  and  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  complete  text  of  his  ad- 
dress "Break  E>own  tlie  Baniers"  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Break  Down  thx  BAaatXRS 

I  By  James  L.  Kerrigan) 

Thank  you  very  much.  It's  good  to  be  here 
today  And  I  don't  mean  Just  here,  in  Pitts- 
burgh. I  mean  here.  In  this  great,  glorious 
country  of  ours    America. 

We're  big.  We're  beautiful.  We're  glitter- 
ing. We're  golden.  We've  got  It  ai;  America 
Is  beautiful  And  as  bountiful  a?  everyone  of 
us  wants  to  make  It.  We,  in  this  rixjm,  have 
the  greatest  product  In  the  world  to  sell. 
America.  From  sea  to  shining  sea 

Gathered  together  here  today  Ls  a  cross- 
section  of  the  leadership  of  one  of  America's 
greatest    Industries    .    .    .    tourism. 

Let's  take  a  look  at  what  actually  hap- 
pened.  Our   business   has   grown — but   .   .  . 

Why  do  you  see  so  many  wlde-bodled  Jets 
In  mothballs?  Where  BO-e  all  the  na.sseuger» 
who  were  supposed  to  fill  those  seals? 

Another  gloomy  picture  Is  familiar  to  our 
hotel  and  motel  friends.  Empty  R*xims  Espe- 
cially on  weekend."; 

The  empty  bed  blues  .  .  . 

And  remember  all  the  grand  talk  about 
AMTRAK  and  a  resurgence  of  rail  travel  in 
America? 

I  Include  my  own  business,  too — no  Im- 
portant growth  In  bus  passenger  miles 

The  story  Is  the  same  for  automobiles,  and 
gas  and  tires  .  .  .  and  restaurants,  and  travel 
agents,  and  luggage  manufacturers. 

But  there  Is  a  glimmer  of  light. 

Looking  at  the  booming  cruise  business 

Look  what  happened  when  a  lot  of  pro- 
duction lines  closed  down  last  year. 

People  took  their  unemployment  checks 
and  went  traveling 

People  want  to  travel!  The  motivation  la 
there!  People  have  the  desire,  the  time,  the 
freedom  to  travel. 

What  went  WTong? 

It's  Just  a  couple  of  months  until  the 
Fourth  of  July,  'Seventy-Six.  So  let's  hear 
some  fireworks 

Let's  hear  the  boom  I've  been  talking 
about  The  boom  that  bombed' 

So  why  has  It  be«'n  so  quiet '' 

Let  me  pause  and  spell  out  something  we 
all  know. 
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Tourism  Is  a  great  and  growing  Industry. 
And  when  I  say  tourism,  I  mean  you !  And 
me  Everyone  In  this  room. 

We  carriers,  who  .say  we  are  In  the  trans- 
portation buslnfes.s.  are  truly  In  the  tourism 
buslnes.s.  We  don't  Just  transport  people — 
we  carry  them  to  the  places  they  want  to 
go.  to  do  the  things  they  want  to  do. 

You  In  the  automobile  baslnes-s — or  tire — 
or  oil — are  equally  In  tourism.  Of  couise. 
our  Travel  Agents  know  what  they  are  sell- 
ing Is  tourism.  You  who  are  In  the  hotel  or 
motel  business  are  not  selling  rooms  and 
services.  You  are  selling  tourl.sm. 

You  who  represent  a  City  or  a  State  or  a 
Region  or  an  .attraction,  are  also  selling 
travel  and  hotels  and  everything  else  that 
makes  up  tourl.sm 

And  all  the  rest  of  u.s— we  may  think  we 
are  selling  sightseeing  or  meals,  or  rent-a- 
cars,  or  luggage,  or  cameras,  or  credit  cards, 
or  magazine  space  .  .  ,  But  we  arc  all  selling 
tourLsm  In  America.  So  while  I  review  the 
data  about  this  dynamic  bu.slness  I  Include 
all  of  us.  Because  each  of  us  separately  and 
all  of  us  together  have  but  one  product.  One 
on-going  purpo.se  Tourism  Let  me  restate 
the  facts  Most  of  u.s  know  them  well,  but 
they  are  so  Important  that  we  mvist  repeat 
them,  underscore  them,  dramatize  them. 

It  Is  a  common  prediction  of  our  econo- 
mists that  America's  greatest  prospect  for 
growth  lies  In  our  Service  Industries.  And 
the  most  viable  of  the  Service  Industries  is 
tourism. 

Let's  quot*  a  few  facts-  But,  first,  let's 
make  clear  what  we  mean  by  the  word  "tour- 
ism." How  our  data  are  calculated.  To  put  It 
simply,  tourism  Includes  any  trip,  for  any 
reason,  over  100  miles 

18  million  International  travelers  are  ex- 
pected to  spend  66  billion  dollars  In  the 
United  States  In  1976 

Private  investment  In  hotels  and  motels 
during  the  '70s  alone  Is  estimated  at  $20 
billion. 

Combined  Investment  and  consumer 
spending  for  tourism  Is  estimated  at  a  trillion 
dollars  In  the  1970's 

Foreign  government.s  spend  over  $20  mil- 
lion In  each  year — which  adds  up  to  $200 
million  In  the  '70?  In  U.S.  advertising  media 
to  promote  travel  abroad.  Total  tourism 
media  advertising  In  the  U.S.  Is  estimated  at 
$250  million  per  year. 

Tourism  contributed  about  $60  billion  to 
our  Gross  National  Product  in  1974.  More 
than  $70  billion  In  1975 

That's  more  than  agriculture. 
Twice  as  much  as  the  communications  in- 
dustry. 

Three  times  as  much  as  the  mining  Indus- 
try. 

.fnd  the  National  Tourism  Resources  Re- 
view Comml.s.slon.  perhaps  optimistically, 
forecasted  that  fltrure  would  rise  to  about 
•  127  billion  by  1980 

But  perhaps  more  Important  than  any  of 
these  factors  Is  that  tourism  creates  employ- 
ment. .  .  . 

Jobs!  More  than  four  million  Jobs  In  1975. 
A  lot  more  In  the  years  to  come 
And  that's  Important.  Important  to  you. 
Important  to  me  Important  to  our  govern- 
ment Imp>ortant  to  America.  Now  let's  ask 
ourselves  a  sober  question.  Or  two.  Why  are 
we  falling  behind  the  glowing  forecasts  of  a 
few  years  ago? 

What  must  we  do  to  make  sure  we  achieve 
the  greater  growth  we  exjjected  and  must 
have? 

We  must  Identify  what  ha.s  slowed  our  path 
of  progress  We  must  Identify  the  barriers  to 
our  "bigger  boom."  Then  we  must  break 
down  those  barriers. 

Let  me  dramatize  for  you,  as  I  see  them. 
exactly  what  the  barriers  are,  to  these  people 
traveling. 

First,  there  are  the  emotional  barriers: 
Fear,  frustration,  and  lack  of  confidence. 


Then  there  are  the  practical  barriers: 
P^aks  and  valleys,  no  one  voice  In  Govern- 
ment, unawareness,  and  parochialism. 

Let's  talk  about  the  Emotional  Barriers  for 
a  moment  Pear,  for  Instance.  Fear  of  the 
unknown.  Hesitation  to  leave  familiar  sur- 
roundings. How  many  j>eople  never  travel  at 
all  unless  they  can  climb  In  their  cars  and 
drive  to  a  relative's  hou-se' 

How  many  Americans  stay  at  home — right 
In  their  own  back  yards — because  they  are 
afraid  to  expose  themselves  to  even  the  most 
.=  lmple  and  basic  elements  of  travel?  How 
much  to  tip?  How  to  secure  a  hotel  reserva- 
tion' How  to  plan  an  Itinerary?  How  to  al- 
locate available  vacation  funds  for  maximum 
value?  How  to  make  travel  connections? 

And  then  there  Is  frustration.  Frustration 
over  the  Inadequacy  of  our  front-line  In- 
formation service.  The  difficulty  in  planning 
a  trip  that  involves  more  than  one  method 
of  transportation.  The  frustration  over  surly 
or  Indifferent  employees  who  confuse  service 
with  "Servitude";  with  those  who  represent 
Labor,  who  sometimes  forget  that  they  can 
have  no  success  unless  the  Industry  is  suc- 
cessful. 

Now.  look  at  lack  of  public  confidence. 
Whether  we  like  it  or  not.  our  Industry  does 
not  enjoy  strong  public  confidence. 

It's  an  unwarranted  and  unjustified  public 
attitude,  but  nevertheless,  very  real  and 
caused  by  our  failures  to  more  aggressively 
and  sincerely  attack  and  solve  such  problems 
as  mlsliiformatlor..  missed  connections,  over- 
booking and  effective  quality  control  of  the 
services  we  offer. 

Now.  what  are  some  of  the  practical  bar- 
riers? 

We  all  have  the  problem  of  peaks  and  val- 
leys In  all  our  businesses. 

Airlines  must  maintain  air  craft  and  per- 
sonnel to  handle  summer  and  holiday  traf- 
fic surges,  then  watch  their  overcapacity  eat 
up  profits  during  slower  periods. 

Our  Intercity  bus  lines  have  the  same 
problem,  with  minor  variations. 

Hotels  and  motels  could  Increase  their 
business  tremendously  if  they  could  bring 
weekend  room  occupancy  anywhere  near  the 
mid-week  figures. 

And  how  about  our  resorts,  and  regions, 
and  attractions  and  Parks  that  are  closed 
half  the  time? 

Peaks  and  valleys.  A  serious  barrier  that 
affects  us  all.  A  BEirrier  that  will  always  be 
with  us — but  about  which  we  can  do  a  lot 
more  than  we  have  been  doing. 

Our  government  has  many  Agencies,  Com- 
missions and  Bureaus  whose  alm.s  and  desires 
are  the  same  a.s  ours. 

That's  the  problem.  There  are  too  many. 
There  are  dozens.  And  Tourism  has  No  Sin- 
gle Voice  In  Government.  No  single  Agency 
to  speak  to  us  ...  or  for  us  to  speak  to.  No 
single  government  agency  to  speak  for  us. 

Just  about  every  Cabinet  post  Is  repre- 
sented 

In  the  Department  of  the  Interior  we  have 
the  Bureau  of  Land  Management  and  the 
Btireau  of  Outdoor  Recreation 

The   National   Park   Service   .   .   . 

In  the  Department  of  Agriculture  we  have 
the  U.S.  Forest  Service. 

Even  the  Department  of  Defense  hM  Its 
public  lands,  controlled  by  its  Corps  of 
Engineers 

Then,  too,  of  course,  there  are  the  agencies 
that  regulate  the  transportation  aspect  of 
Tourism.  The  DOT.  the  CAB,  the  FAA,  the 
ICC  Not  to  mention  the  Federal  Energy  Ad- 
mlntstratlon  and  the  Environmental  Protec- 
tion Agency  .  .  . 

In  the  Department  of  Commerce,  we  have 
the  Bureau  of  the  Census  .  .  .  and  very  Im- 
portantly, the  United  States  Travel  Service, 
where  Discover  America  Travel  Organization 
works  closely  with  Assistant  Secretary  of 
Commerce  for  Tourism,  Crelghton  D.  Holden. 

Each  of  these  bodies  operates   Independ- 


ently of  the  others — and  Independently  of 
the  overall  Interest.  Each  Is  capable,  through 
lack  of  coordination  and  communication,  of 
Inadvertently  causing  serious  problems  for 
the  others.  And  It  happens.  Often. 

Look  In  your  pocket  or  purse.  Select  a 
coin — any  coin — nickel,  dime,  quarter  even  a 
penny.  You'll  find  on  every  one  the  phrase. 
"E  Plurlbus  Unum,"  It  means  "From  Many. 
One."  And  that  Is  exactly  what  the  Tourism 
Industry  needs  so  desperately — a  single  Fed- 
eral Voice  within  government  which  will 
speak  loudly  and  clearly — and  sensibly  for 
all  facets  of  our  great  Industry. 

The  President's  Review  Commission  rec- 
ommended this  m  1973,  asking  for  a  new 
Bureau  to  be  headed  by  an  Undersecretary. 
Tourism  has  had  enthtislastic  support  from 
(Some  Members  of  Congress).  BUI  Toohey 
of  DATO  has  testified  before  the  House  Ap- 
propriations Sub -Committee,  advocating  an 
increase  in  the  level  of  funding  for  both 
foreign  visitor  and  domestic  tourism  promo- 
tion. 

In  spite  of  their  efforts,  all  that  has  hap- 
pened Is  that  our  U.S.  Travel  Service  has 
had  Domestic  Tourism  added  to  Its  rcspon- 
EibUltles.  And  I  believe  that,  els  of  now,  the 
Administration  has  not  requested  funding 
for  Domestic  Tourism  after  October  of  this 
year. 

Fragmentation,  dlvlslveness,  lack  of  unity 
of  purpose  are  the  products  of  the  current 
system  ...  a  system  which  has  thrown  up  a 
major  Barrier  in  the  path  of  an  industry 
which  is  vital  to  our  country. 

The  next  great  BAKEUER  could  be  called 
"lack  of  Information" — but  I  prefer  the  less 
pleasant  but  more  graphic  word — "Unaware- 
ness". .  .  Unawareness  on  the  part  of  the 
Industry.  Unawareness  on  the  part  oi  our 
Government,  Unawareness  on  the  part  of  our 
customers. 

Some  may  disagree  when  I  talk  about  Un- 
awareness on  the  part  of  the  Totirlsm  In- 
dustry. There's  far  more  Research  done  in 
this  area  than  any  of  us  have  time  to  read. 
Especially  in  recent  years,  the  Travel  Data 
Center  has  done  an  outstanding  Job.  And  the 
Travel  Research  Association  has  been  very 
effective  In  collecting  and  disseminating  this 
information. 

But  the  really  basic  study,  conducted  by 
the  Bureau  of  the  Census,  was  last  carried 
out  in  1972  .  .  ,  and  did  not  include  many 
areas  of  importance  to   us. 

The  next  study  Is  not  scheduled  until  1977. 

What  about  unawareness  on  the  part  of 
our  government?  How  else  can  we  explain  the 
decisions  that  have  been  made  by  these  well- 
meaning  and  Intelligent  pec^le? 

The  reluctance  of  our  bureaus  and  agen- 
cies to  communicate  with  each  other  .  .  . 

Our  delay  In  up-dating  our  antiquated, 
50-year-oId  system  of  visas;  and  our  all  too 
frequent  Indifferent  tind  Inhospitable  wel- 
come to  foreign  visitors  .  .  . 

Our  cllff-hanglng  crises  u-ith  our  Energy 
and  Environmental  agencies  .  .  . 

Otir  falltire  to  provide  adequate  funding 
for  the  United  States  Travel  Service  for 
Tourism  .  .  .  especially  Domestic  Tourism. 

Perhaps  the  Unawareness  that  hurts  ui 
most  is  that  of  our  prospective  customers. 

I'm  talking  about  Marketing.  About  Adver- 
tising and  Public  Relations.  We  are  all  doing 
our  own  promotion.  It's  hard  to  avoid  seeing 
ads  that  tell  us  how  much  better  one  airline 
is  than  another  .  .  . 

How  much  more  convenient  one  bus  is  than 
another  .  .  . 

How  one  hotel  has  a  better  location  or  nicer 
rooms  than  another  .  .  . 

How  much  more  scenic  or  friendly  one  re- 
gion Is  than  another. 

That's  fine.  That's  the  way  It  Is  .  .  .  and 
always  should  be.  But  when  did  we  last  see 
an  advertisement  In  newspapers  or  magazines 
that  sold  the  basic  idea  of  seeing  America 
first? 
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When  (tld  vn  last  ■••  •  MtVlslon  cx>mmer- 
clal  which  dep'.'  ta  ABMlfCAtesll  her  splendmr 
HB  the  ultinmte  vacation  objective,  agaio, 
wlthmit  rt.'i  airline — or  bus  ll4» — or  bot«l 
chaiii  or  iiii'..iinc>bUe  manufartvirer  promot- 
lri(<  tiu'ir  I'Aii  '.■.•.'fTC«ls? 

Sure,  wt<  ve  swen  the  fine  advertising  ma- 
terial deveU)peU  and  produced  bjl  DATX).  And 
the  Discover  Bicentennial  America"  c&in- 
palK'p.  (Tirrled  out  by  DATO  thrdugh  a  grant 
from  the  American  Revolution  $lc«nt«nnlA] 
AdiiiKil.stratlou. 

But  our  exposure  has  moetly  Been  limited 
to  tourism  trade  publications  tor  Internal 
meetings  within  the  tourism  Indiwtry. 

Even  though  DATO  has  contlquously  em- 
phasized Its  Importance,  there  {  has  never 
been  a  Tourism  promotional  pro-am  of  luf- 
flclent  magnitude  to  be  elTectlveT 

Now  don't  misunderstand  mo.  |'m  not  for 
a  moment  suggesting  that  the  carriers,  hotel 
and  motel  people,  or  the  states  anid  regions — 
or  any  element  of  the  tourism  "induatry— 
submerge  their  own  identity  and  stop  pro- 
moting their  own  competitive  advantagea. 
Such  an  Idea  would  be  ridiculous  and  totally 
inconsistent  with  what  America  li  all  about 
Not  selling  the  whole  pie  but.  lather.  bits 
and  pieces,  has  created  another  jslgnlflc&nt 
Barrier  to  Tourism  growth  In  Amirlca. 
I  call  that  Barrier  Parochialism  | 
Parochialism  means  narrownes^.  Narrow- 
neis  of  thought.  Narrovvness  of  scope.  And 
I  iiicuie  all  of  us  In  this  room  of  being  gxiUty 
of  Parochialism.  Myself  Included.  J 

Another  way  of  savlup  It  Is  thai  too  many 
of  us  are  wearing  Blinders  We  see  It  In  the 
promotional  activities  of  regioiu*  and  hotels 
apparently  caring  only  about  divic  Ing  up  the 
patronage  of  r>«ople.  once  they  decide  to 
take  ft  trip 

We  see  it  In  the  activities  of  our  anciUlary 
buslnees,  such  as  banks  and  lufgage  com- 
panies, who  don't  seem  to  realize  that  they, 
too.  are  selling  Tourism 

But  we  see  It  mostly  In  my  owfi  area  .  .  , 
the  carriers  .  .  .  airlines,  railroad^,  bus  llne.i 
Carriers  who  are  blinded  to  th^  fears  and 
dlfflcultles  and  frustrations  of  tpe  traveler, 
exf.ept  In  their  own  narrow  sphere 

How  many  trips  require  mor^  than  one 
mode  of  transjwrtatlon?  Yet.  hare  you  •▼er 
tried  to  get  rail  Information  In  an  airline 
office?  Or  airline  Information  in  a  bus  ter- 
minal? Or  to  coordinate  a  trip  liy  all  three 
modes  with  a  travel  agent? 

Why  do  you  have  to  visit  as  many  as  three 
separate  ticket  offices  to  buy  a  slriple  ticket? 
Who  help.i  the  traveller  to  get  bis  luggage 
from  terminal  to  terminal  to  terinlnal? 

The  fundamental  principle  In  aelllng  any- 
thing is  to  make  It  easy  to  buy 

One  of  our  greatest  Barriers  Is  the  fact 
th.it  we  are  not  making  It  Easy  t*  Travel. 

On  the  subject  of  Barrlirs.  let  me 
highlight  some  new  ones  which  cquld  be  very 
serious  1 

For  example,  the  environmental  extremists 
are  talking  about  eliminating  tthe  lodging 
and  camping  faculties  in  our  Na^onal  Parks 
and  public  lands.  This  would  mali  them  un- 
available, in  effect,  to  anyone  but  our  back- 
packing hiking  "athleteu"— and  1  not  to  all 
our  children  and  older  people,  iaur  handi- 
capped people— unavailable,  In  fact,  to  most 
of  our  customers 

Then  there  Is  the  attack  on  our  Monday 
Holidays  .      . 

We've     already     lost     VeteratLs'     Day    .    .    . 
The  "no  growth."  "stay  away'*  policies  be- 
ing considered  and  adopted  by  njany  of  our 
cities,  states  and  regions   ...  , 

The  I.R.S.  move  to  further  restrict  travel 
expense  deductions  on  trips  abroad,  which 
would  surely  result  In  reciprocal  action  by 
foreign  governments. 

I  have  spent  »..me  time  Identifying  the 
Barrier'*   to    the   vital    growth   of  Tourism. 

Mow  I  rail  upon  the  indu.itry  t<>  destroy 
them—  tu   Break  Down  These   Bvrlers. 


And  here  are  the  big  guns  that  we  cau 
bring  to  bear  to  smash  them:  Research;  Edu- 
cation; Cooperation  among  Ourselves,  and 
Effective   Partnership   with   Government 

Our  first  big  gun  to  break  down  the  bar- 
riers to  Tourism  Is  Research  The  Bureau  of 
the  Census  has  scheduled  a  major  travel 
study  for  1977;  one  Involving  sufficient  funds 
to  do  the  Job  that's  needed.  This  Is  what  we 
have  been  waiting  for. 

Hecurings  on  this  study  were  held  by  the 
Senate  Tourism  Subcommittee  for  Foreign 
Commerce  and  Tourism. 

DATO  was  able  to  submit  our  views  at 
these  bearings,  and  they  were  we;;  received. 
We  were  able  to  underscore  the  fact  that 
past  plans  for  Tourism  Research  were  grossly 
inadequate.  That  we  need  Tourism  Research 
every  year. 

The  most  recent  study  will  be  five  years 
old  in  19771 

The  content  of  these  studies  Is  also  vital. 
Research  may  be  a  helpful  answer  to  our 
problems  of  Peaks  and  Valleys.  Ft>r  exam- 
ple, we  tend  to  think  of  Senior  Citizens  as 
our  prime  market  for  off-season  travel.  But 
do  we  really  know?  Let's  Identify  this  mar- 
ket. Who  are  they?  Not  Just  retired  people. 
How  about  young  people?  Handlcappeid  peo- 
ple? Teachers  on  Sabbatical?  Who  else? 
Male?  Female?  Age?  Income?  Reason  for 
travel? 

DATO  was  also  able  to  impress  on  the 
Committee  the  need  for  accurate  data  on 
expenditures  for  Tourism  .  and  on  employ- 
ment in  the  Industry. 

But  perhaps  our  most  Important  contribu- 
tion to  this  Research  Is  In  the  area  of  Meth- 
odology, the  need  for  Uniformity  The  ability 
to  cross-reference  our  Research  so  that  when 
ar.        '    ,^  ite  figures  we  are  all   t<tlking 

th>-    uri<^Jii-,,uage. 

me  Important  areas  where  Re- 
»e>i'  .,  -..Lash  the  Barriers  1 

Our  next  big  gun  Is  Education. 

Education  of  our  Employees.  Education  of 
American  Industry.  Education  of  our  Chil- 
dren   Education  of  our  Educators. 

You've    probably    heard    the    expression 
"The  Front  Line  Is  the  bottom  line."  It  ex- 
presses  so    graphically    the    need    for    better 
training  of  our  people  who  meet  the  public 

We  mast  foster,  promote  and  educate 
American  Industry  to  Include  in  their  plan- 
ning the  changes  that  would  do  so  much  to 
solve  our  problem  of  Peaks  and  Valleys.  For 
example' 

Off-sea.son  vacations:  vacations  In  the  Fall 
and  Winter;   during  school  breaks,  etc. 

The  four-day  week,  which  so  many  com- 
panies have  found  to  work  so  well. 

The  long  weekend,  with  days  off  tied  to 
Holidays.  We  must  educate  our  children  to 
travel  .  .  . 

With  travel  as  a  classroom  subject  .  .  . 
with  class  trips  as  part  of  the  curriculum — 
not  Just  a  graduation  treat. 

We  must  educate  our  Educators      .  . 

With  a  much  more  organized  system  for 
travel  credit.  With  promotion  of  the  year- 
around  school  system. 

There  is  nothing  sacred  about  the  tradi- 
tional June,  July  or  August  vacation.  Peo- 
ple travel  In  summer  for  two  reasons. 
Weather  and  school  vacations  Neither  rea- 
son should  be  a  deterrent  to  travel. 

Year  'round  use  of  educational  facilities 
would  permit  school  vacations  to  be  enjoyed 
throughovit  the  year,  levelling  the  Peaks  and 
Valleys  which  are  so  co.ttly  to  our  Industry. 
With  any  destination  In  America  only  sev- 
eral hours  away,  weather  no  longer  should 
have  the  Impact  on  vacation  decisions  that 
It  once  had. 

But  most  of  all.  we  must  work  toward  a 
new  degree  of  respect  for  the  travel  Industry 

With  Tourism  recognized  as  a  Profession. 

With  the  establishment  at  many  more  of 
our  colleges  of  a  continuing  program  of 
Tourism  as  a  Major  course  of  study,  such  as 


t;.c«e  at  Michigan  State,  the  University  of 
Hawaii.  Florida  International  University  and 
the  Institute  of  Transportation.  Travel  and 
Tourism  at  Niagara  University,  culminating 
In  a  degree  in  Tourism. 

The  next  big  barrier-breaker  Is  one  we,  in 
this  room,  can  accomplish  without  help  from 
anyone  but  ourselves.  And  that  is 

COOPEEATION   A  MONO    OCTKSELVES 

We  can  start  right  here  to  "make  it  easier 
to  travel"  .  .  to  break  down  the  barriers  of 
fear.  Ignorance  and  frustration,  l^?  do  so 
through  what  I  call  the  Intermodal  Concept, 
which  means:  One  Terminal,  One  Ticket. 
One  Baggage  Check  .  .  regardle.ss  of  the 
length  of  the  trip  or  number  of  trar^porta- 
tlon  modes  .nvolved. 

The  tourism  Industry  does  not  hare  an 
effective  marketing  program  to  .'Stimulate  do- 
mestic travel  We  never  have  had  such  a  pro- 
gram We  do  have  a  marketing  Barrier.  The 
government  Is  not  about  to  do  it  for  us 
DATO  cannot  do  It  for  u«> — alone  But  we, 
you  and  I  and  every  component  in  this  great 
Indtistry  of  ours  can  get  It  done. 

Using  DATO  as  our  national  forum  and 
our  catalyst,  we  can  aggressively  call  upon 
government  to  work  with  Industry  on  a  well 
funded  program  to  promote  Tourism  In 
.\merica. 

I  propose  that,  under  the  auspices  of 
D.^TO.  we.  the  individual  companies  that 
comprise  the  US  Tourism  Industry,  develop 
a  deflnlte  plan  to  accomplish  this  I  pro- 
pose that  we  establish  a  budget  for  this  pro- 
gram. I  suggest  that  the  amovint  of  that 
budget  be  determined  by  careful  study  and 
that  we.  as  Individual  companies,  make  a  defi- 
nite commitment  to  spend  a  sjjeclflc 
share  of  our  own  advertising  budgets  to  pro- 
vide the  required  funds. 

I  propose  that  we  authorize  DATO  to  pre- 
"•ent  our  commitment — our  pledge— to  the 
proper  governmental  agency,  with  the  pro- 
viso that  Its  Implementation  depends  on  a 
similar  commitment  from  the  Congress  and 
the  Administration 

Together  with  government,  we  can  cre- 
ate a  promotional  umbrella  which  bsj^lcallv 
would  sell  America — and  tinder  that  um- 
brella pern:ilt  us  to  continue  t^j  advertise  the 
respective  virtues  of  our  own  ser^-lces  and 
attractions 

I  challenge  the  DATO  Board  of  Directors  to 
eotablUh  Immediately — at  this  Conference— 
the  mechantsm  to  carry  out  these  objectives 

Possibly  the  hardest  to  achieve  but  the 
biggest  gun  In  our  arsenal  in:  An  Effective 
Partnership  With  Government  " 

For  too  long  we  have  been  bemoaning  the 
multiplicity  of  governmental  agencies  and 
bureaus,  the  lark  of  government  sntmor*  for 
TpurLsm,  the  unnecessary  governmental  bar- 
riers to  travel 

N©w.  if  ever,  is  the  time  to  do  something 
about  It. 

Because  right  now  .  .  the  Senate  is  con- 
diioflng  a  study  aimed  toward  the  estab- 
lishment of  a   National  Tourism   Pollcv 

This  Is  what  we  have  been  looking  for' 
One  place,  one  forum  to  plead  our  cause 
with  government.  To  make  clear  to  the  right 
eyes  and  ears  and  minds  the  facts  about 

The  importance  of  TourLsm  to  the  na- 
tional economy,  particularly  in  terms  of  Job«i 
and  employment 

The  need  for  a  single  hirh-level  advocate 
for  tourism  In  our  government  We  need  a 
separate  Department  of  Tourism  A  Secre- 
tary, or  rzsr.  of  Tourism 

But  we  here  in  thl.";  r  .om  cannot  lust  sit 
back   and   •wait    for   these   things  to   happen 

We  have  the  situation  we  hr.ve  been 
walMnc  for  In  the  Senate's  National  Tourtsm 
Policy  Studv  The  people  who  are  making  the 
study  have  ,isked  for  our  Input  Let's  give  It 
to  them  In  n  wav  that  covmts 

We  have  a  perfe-t  catalvst  In  the  Discover 
America  Travel  Organization 
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Now  it's  up  to  us  In  the  Tourism  Industry. 
We  must  unite  right  now,  with  a  firm  com- 
mitment to  partnership  with  our  govern- 
ment .  .  .  through  DATO. 

Responsible  people  from  key  organizations 
represented  here  must  Join  together  to  com- 
mit TTielr  time.  Their  money;  Their  re- 
sources, and  Their  talents — to  be  a  strong 
and  eqvially  committed  partner  In  an  effec- 
tive, unified  program  to  break  down  the 
Barriers 

So  that  we  will  achieve  our  goal.";  of 
growth  In  the  prosperity  of  our  businesses; 
in  the  economy  of  our  country;  in  Jobs  for 
our  people  .  .  In  a  new  knowledge  of  Amer- 
ica by  all  Americans  Let's  put  Americans 
In  touch  with  America! 


THE  MIDDLE  EAST 

Mr  H.\SKELL  Mr.  President,  my  col- 
league from  Illinois,  Senator  Stevenson, 
recently  addressed  the  Antl-Defamatlon 
League  of  B'nal  B'rith  In  Chicago  about 
the  pre.';ent  situation  in  the  Middle  East 
In  his  remarks  he  asked  the  question  to 
which  none  of  us  has  an  answer:  Where 
do  we  go  from  here? 

We  must  find  an  answer  to  that  soon ; 
the  alternative  Is  a  war  that  will  serve  no 
one's  interests. 

.'L<^  Senator  Stevenson  said  in  his 
speech: 

Continued  stalemate  In  the  Middle  East 
sooner  or  later  will  lead  to  another  outbreak 
of  war  It  will  be  a  war  in  which  there  will 
be  no  winners  Neither  the  V.S.  nor  the  Soviet 
Union  would  win  a  nuclear  confrontation 
A  war  means,  at  the  least,  another  oil  em- 
bargo and  a  depression  In  the  We.stern  world. 
It  means  intense  suffering  and  lo?^  of  life  on 
all  sides.  And  It  might  mean  another  war 
which  decided  nothing.  The  stalemate  must 
be  ended  .short  of  war 

Mr.  President.  I  could  not  agree  with 
Senat^ir  Stevenson  more  We  must  fash- 
Ion  a  Middle  East  policy  based  on  the 
realities  nf  the  situation  and  work  to- 
ward a  just  .settlement  for  all. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  his 
statement  be  printed  In  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Statiment  of  Senator  Adlai  E.  STEvrNsoN 
or  Illinois 

REALmrS   IN  THE   MIDDLE  EAST 

Remarks  by  Senator  Stevenson  at  the  An- 
nual Dinner  of  the  Antl-Defamatlon  League 
of  B'nal  B'rith.  Chicago,  May  6,   1976: 

I  am  not  an  outspoken  admirer  of  Secre- 
tary KKslnger's  style  or  pollcle.s.  HLs  .step-by- 
step  diplomacy  In  the  Middle  Ea-st  delayed 
progress  toward  an  overall  settlement  It  re- 
quired tangible  concessions  by  Israel  which 
were  not  reciprocated  by  Egypt  I  was  one  of  a 
small  minority  In  the  .Senate  to  vote  against 
the  Slnal  Resolution.  But  when  the  Secretary 
of  State  says,  as  he  did  a  month  ago  before 
a  kindred  gathering,  that  "the  .survival  and 
security  of  Israel  are  unequivocal  and  per- 
manent moral  commitments  of  the  United 
States,"  my  response  Is  a  firm  Amen 

Whatever  else  may  be  said  about  It.  the 
step-by-step  diplomacy  of  Secretary  Kis- 
singer has  run  its  course.  It  Is  ended.  The 
deadly  impasse  has  resumed  In  Jerusalem 
recently  not  one  Israeli  official  among  many 
could  answer  my  qviestlon.  "What  next; 
where  do  ■we  go  from  here?  "  Nor  can  Ameri- 
can ofBclals  answer  the  same  question — 
Where  do  we  go  from  here?  The  US  has  no 
policy  in  the  Middle  East. 


The  starting  place  for  any  sound  policy 
Is  with  reality.  No  sound  policy  can  be  based 
on  anything  else 

It  Is  as  a  friend  of  Israel  that  I  speak  to 
you  about  realities  In  the  Middle  East  They 
are  realities  which  we  allow  at  Israel's  peril 
and  America's  to  be  obscured  by  dangerou.s 
myths  and  wishful  thinking  Unless  there  Is 
movement  toward  peace,  there  Is  movement 
toward  weir. 

The  Slnal  Accord  represented  no  major  de- 
parture for  the  US  in  the  Middle  East  It 
was  another  expensive  and  impulsive  effort 
to  buy  time.  It  bought  another  pause  be- 
tween battles  In  a  long,  continuing  war  With 
each  purcha.«e  of  time,  the  lines  hardened, 
the  radicals  gained  influence.  The  .^rabs  In 
the  main  became  more  dependent  on  the 
Soviet  Union — and  the  levels  of  violence  for 
the  next  battle  were  raised.  The  nuclear 
threshold  has  now  been  reached  in  the 
Middle  East. 

American  actions  In  the  Middle  East  have 
not  been  founded  on  reality  since  the  earli- 
est days  of  Israel's  secular  existence  They 
have  been  dictated  by  expediencies  In  Amer- 
ica and  myths  m  Israel  All  we  did  was  buy 
time  And  time  was  against  everyone,  except 
the  most  Immoderate  elements.  The  UB. 
never  had  a  policy  In  the  Middle  East;  It  hid 
from   reality. 

Now  Israel  is  Isolated  In  world  councils;  It 
ha-s  no  other  source  of  support,  only  the  US 
That  Is  a  reality 

Now  the  Arabs  have  virtually  unlimited  fi- 
nancial resources  at  their  disposal  The  bur- 
dens of  war  depress  the  economy  and  dlvirle 
the  p>eop!e  of  Israel    That  Is  another  reality 

Now  the  moderate  Sadat  Government  has 
little  authority  In  the  .'\.rab  world,  except 
what  It  recovers  by  being  Immoderate  The 
Slnal  Accord  excited  high  expectations  In 
Egypt  which  have  been  disappointed  So  the 
Sadat  Governments  atUhorlty  within  Egypt 
may  be  diminishing.  Without  substantial  aid. 
Including  military  sales,  Sadat  could  fall  and 
Egypt  be  returned  to  the  Russian  orbit.  With 
aid',  Egypt,  its  strategic  passes  and  oil  in  the 
Slnal  recovered,  could  turn  on  Israel — again 
Authority  in  the  Arab  world  lost  by  Egypt 
was  gained  by  Syria  and  the  PLO.  Their  in- 
fluence Is  large  In  Lebanon,  which  may  be 
partitioned  or  join  the  ranks  of  Arab  mili- 
tants. 

The  support  of  oil-rich  Arab  states  has 
given  the  PLO  an  unaccustomed  mefisure  of 
affluence.  The  Rabat  summit  In  1974  deprived 
King  Hus'^eln  of  his  role  as  spokesman  for  the 
Palestinians  and  gave  it  to  the  PLO  Now 
Palestlnian.s  speak  for  Palestinians  And  the 
PLO  wins  favor  among  those  ■a-Uling  to  for- 
get, perhaps  too  quickly,  the  horrors  of  Mu- 
nich and  Lod  airport 

The  oil  embargo  of  1973  forced  the  Arab 
world  upon  'Western  consciousness  as  never 
before  So  has  the  Arab  boycott  The  'i'om 
Klppur  war  destroyed  the  myth  of  Israeli 
invincibility  and  Arab  inferiority. 

Americans  are  not  about  to  sell  Israel  for 
a  barrel  of  oil  But  now  It  Is  easier  to  con- 
cede a  legitimacy  to  Arab  Interests.  An  Im- 
pulse, about  as  basic  as  the  Instinct  for  sur- 
vival seeks  t-o  accommodate  forces  upon 
which  life  depends. 

Ti'.e  .^rab  inmge  is  Improving.  That  Is  an- 
other reality. 

I  am  not  here  tonight  to  say  what  I  would 
like  to  say — and  what  you  would  like  to  hear 
There  has  been  too  much  of  that. 

Now  American  support  for  Israel  depends 
on  Israel  It  Is  no  longer  automatic.  America 
will  not  abandon  Israel;  but  It  will  ask  If 
Israel  has  abandoned  Itself. 

The  Israeli  Image  is  not  improving 

Two  months  ago  Israeli  ofBclals  spoke  to 
me  with  pride  of  the  trtLStlng  relationship 
between  Jew  and  Arab  in  Israel  and  tlie  tran- 
quil Arab  p-cceptance  of  the  military  occupa- 
tion of  the  West  Bank.  The  municipal  elec- 


tions, scrupulously  free  of  coercion,  were  an 
act  of  political  courage  and  wisdom.  A  con- 
fident and  trusting  relationship  'with  Arabs 
who  are  citizens  of  Israel  and  Arabs  under 
Israeli  administration  was  of  Inestimable 
worth 

Why  has  peace  been  put  at  risk  by  the 
continued  establishment  nf  Israeli  settle- 
ments In  the  West  Bank  In  violation  of  the 
Fourth  Geneva  Convention  which  states  that 
"the  occupying  power  shall  not  deport  or 
transfer  parts  of  Its  own  civilian  population 
into  the  territory  It  occupies"? 

Why  provide  agitators  with  a  tailor-made 
issue  with  which  to  Incite  riots  in  the  streets 
of  Nazareth  by  conffscaUng  Arab-owned 
land? 

Why  permit  the  secret  purchase  of  land 
from  West  Bank  Arabs.  In  contravention  of 
the  Jordanian  law  which   applies  to  them? 

VThy  an  ostentatious  holiday  march 
through  the  West  Bank  by  thousands  rep- 
resenting a  militant  Israeli  minority?  The 
predictable  response  was  more  rioting — and 
at  a  time  when  the  Lebanese  crisis  had  al- 
ready heightened  the  possibility  of  another 
Middle  Eastern  war. 

I  ask  these  questions  because  .some  friend 
must.  Israel  has  not  been  well  served  by 
those  who  hide  from  reality,  nor  by  those 
who,  perceiving  the  truth,  have  whispered 
their  warnings  Now  the  hour  Is  lat*. 

I  am  grieved  by  an  Israel  Isolated;  an  Israel 
protected  on  more  than  one  occasion  by 
only  slender  margin  of  an  American  veto 
from  censure  by  the  United  Nations  Security 
Council;  an  Israel,  which  a  scant  lew  years 
ago  counted  almost  every  Black  African 
country  a  friend,  welcoming  to  Jerusalem 
the  leading  apostle  of  apartheid 

Some  of  these  actions  are  the  free  exercises 
of  genuine  democracy,  Israel  must  respect 
minority  opinion  and  minority  rights,  or 
Israel  will  have  abandoned  itself.  Its  Ideals 
and  its  competence  must  measure  up  to 
standards  we  set  for  no  other,  or  Its  claim 
to  a  special  place  In  the  conscience  of  the 
world  and  a  special  relationship  with  the 
U.S.  will  be  compromised. 

I  am  not  casting  bame  on  excusing  others 
The  tendency  to  blame  others — other  offi- 
cials, other  countries,  always  someone  else — 
Is  deeply  disturbing.  Analogies  between 
Israel  and  South  Vietnam  have  been  made 
before — and  they  are  not  helpful  to  Israel 
now.  It  all  signifies  a  new  disorder  in  the 
ranks  and  an  inability  to  accept  responsi- 
bility. 

There  Is  little  In  what  I  say  that  Is  not 
obvious.  Much  of  It  Is  history  already  My 
suggestion  Is  to  face  the  obvious.  But  who 
Is  prepared  to  do  so? 

Having  sketched  a  cheerless  picture  of 
realities  In  the  Middle  East.  I  hasten  to  add 
that  there  are  also  rays  of  hope  and  promise. 
Some  are  prepared 

Many  within  the  governing  Israeli  Labor 
Party  recognize  that  the  continued  military 
administration  of  a  million  restless  Arabs 
Is  not  m  Israel's  strategic  Interest  Many  In 
Israel  believe  It  Is  time  for  the  Israeli  Gov- 
ernment to  recognize  that  the  Palestinian 
people  have  a  right  to  national  self  expres- 
sion in  the  West  Bank  and  in  Gaza,  either 
with  a  state  of  their  own  or  with  a  semi- 
autonomous  state  within  Jordan.  The  dan- 
gers of  Irredentlsm  are  real:  but  the  dan- 
gers of  continued  stalemate,  they  realize,  are 
greater  Of  what  avail,  after  all.  are  nuclear 
weapons  and  'defensible"  boundaries  wl:ien 
the  enemy  is  within?  Demilitarized  terri- 
tories and  Internationally  guaranteed  boun- 
daries offer  Israel  greater  security. 

Brave  voices  in  Israel  are  raised  In  favor 
of  accommodalng  legitimate  Palestinian  in- 
terests. They  do  not  suggest — nor  do  I — any 
move  which  would  endanger  Israel  s  future 
TTiey  recogni7«  that  Arab  hostility  to  Zion- 
ism has  been  an  open  sore  for  fifty  years.  It 
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has  t>e«n  the  root  cauae  of  five 
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or  by  the  paeaage  of  another  generation 
Any  settlement  must  provide  for  security 
guarantees  of   undoubted   vaUtdlty 

I  do  not  suggest  unilateral  CDnceastona  by 
the  Israelis — nor  do  those  In  la  rael  who  seek 
acoorrunodatlon.  Most  Arabs  do  not  require 
It — except  in  the  heated  rhetoric  of  Middle 
East  war. 

The  common  Interests  of  Ara^s  and  Israelis 
alike  are  often  unf>ercelved.  Oc  mmunlcatlon 
proceeds  on  separate  public 
planes  It  frequently  has  little  to  do  with  re- 
ality or  the  communication  of  truth.  Public 
utterances  by  Arab  leaders  ar<  distorted  by 
the  exaggeration  and  hyperbol  ?  which  are  a 
characterlBtlc  of  Arab  languag  »  and  culture. 
The  1968  Palestinian  National  Charter  calls 
for  "the  elimination  of  Zionism  In  Palestine." 
which  can  only  mean  the  destruction  of  the 
State  of  Israel.  In  private  mosi  Arab  govern- 
ments accept,  with  a  condlt  on,  the  con- 
tinued exl.stence  of  the  State  <if  Israel.  Arab 
leaders  reafnrm  their  commltnent  to  Secu 
rlty  Coimcll  Resolution  242  compliance 
with  that  resolution  Is  their  condition  for 
recognition  of  Israel  That  rei  olutlon  Itself 
accept*  the  right  of  an  Israeli  state  to  exist. 
And  no  one,  except  the  most  e)  treme  groups, 
like  the  Iraqis,  rules  out  simultaneity — 
simultaneous  recognition  on  the  one  side 
and  withdrawal  from  occupied  territories  on 
the  other. 

Por  all  the    publkly    expressed 
ness  and  belllgerance.  moat  Is 
leaders  want  peace 

The  Arab  states,  like  Israil,  set  a  high 
priority  on  Internal  development  They  would 


stubborn - 
aell  and  Arab 


like   to   use   their   new-found 


oil    wealth   to 


raise  their  people  from  centuries  of  malnutri- 
tion. Inadequate  housing  and  lack  of  educa- 
tion. Most  Arabs — like  Israalls — are  weary 
of  the  burdens  of  an  armed  camp.  All  seek 
national  Independence  and  freedom  from 
external  Influences.  Arab  ni.tlonallsts  seek 
Independence  of  the  Soviet  Union  as  much, 
at  least,  as  do  Israeli  loyalists  Independence 
of  the  US 

A  way  must  be  found  U.  overcome  the 
suspicions  and  provocations  <in  all  sides,  and 
It  could  be.  If  a  direct  Arab-  Israeli  negotia- 
tion Is  not  feasible — and  sume  authorities 
say  Arab  culture  requires  se  ;tlem©nt  of  dis- 
putes through  middlemen— then  outside 
powers  with  Important  stakes  in  the  Middle 
Ea<»tern  peace  must  facllltAt(  negotiation,  at 
Geneva  or  In  another  forui  n  They  cannot 
Impose  a  settlement,  but  tf  ey  could  eatab- 
llsh  the  principles  to  guide  i  settlement  and 
Initiate  the  process  by  which  It  Is  reached. 
Only  outside  powers  can  apf  eal  to  the  com- 
mon Interests  in  p>eace  and  overcome  the 
widening  gulf  of  self-lnfllcte<  fear  and  suspi- 
cion which  divides  the  warrt  ig  parties 

In  all  of  thU  the  Soviet  Ifnlon  has  a  po- 
tential to  fo.ster  peace — or  t>  block  It  Rus- 
sia's purpose  In  the  Middle  East  la  not 
entirely  clear  It  may  see  a  1  Ilddle  East  set- 
tlement as  serving  Its  Intere.sts.  Recent 
statement*  from  Moscow  Indlcat*  as  much. 
But  the  obsequious  pursuit  of  detent*  by 
Secretary  Kissinger  and  the  Presidents  who 
have  served  under  him  hai  produced  the 
reverse  of  detente— ten-slon  lusslan  Imperi- 
alism Is  moving,  as  we  have  seen  In  Angola. 
It  Is  pushing  to  the  Umlt-^,  and  we  are  e!<tab- 
llshlng  no  limits  If  Russia  'lews  continued 
Instability  in  the  Middle  E!as  ;  as  best  serving 
Its  Interests,  then  It  must  be  made  to  under- 
stand It  cannot  enjoy  American  Imports, 
credits  and  access  to  American  markets  and 
other  benefits  of  detente  w1  ;hout  accepting 
the  ree^'onslbllltles  of  detente  Russian  par- 
ticipation In  a  common  eflor  ;  to  bring  about 
a  settlement  would  be  welcsme  proof  that 
detente  has  some  meaning  to  the  Soviet 
leadership. 

There  are  those  who  belle;  e  that  It  Is  too 
late  for  peace  In  the  Middle  East.  Some  re- 


spected authorities  say  the  ooxxfllct  must 
move  to  war  and  to  the  brink  of  a  nuclear 
exchange.  Then,  so  the  Uieory  goes,  the 
superpowers  will  be  forced  to  Intervene;  to 
Impose  a  aettlement  and  save  themselves. 

I  disagree. 

I  do  not  believe  It  Is  too  late,  certainly 
it  is  not  too  late  to  try. 

Continued  stalemate  In  the  Middle  East 
sooner  or  later  will  lead  to  another  outbreak 
of  war.  It  will  be  a  war  In  which  there  will 
be  no  winners.  Neither  the  US  nor  the 
Soviet  Union  would  win  a  nuclear  confron- 
tation. A  war  means,  at  the  least,  another  oil 
embargo  and  a  depression  In  the  Western 
world.  It  means  Intense  suffering  and  loas  of 
life  on  all  sldee.  And  it  might  mean  another 
war  which  decided  nothing.  The  stalemate 
mu.st  be  ended  short  of  war. 

Let  there  be  no  misunderstanding.  Ameri- 
cas commitment  to  Israel  Is  unequivocal. 
The  day  America  abandon.-*  Israel  will  be  Its 
last  day  as  a  great  power.  But  America's  will 
Is  not  now  tested;  Israel's  Is  tested. 

Peace  requires  Israel  to  act  greatly.  It  re- 
quires the  understanding  and  the  humility 
of  which  the  prophets  spoke.  It  requires  pre- 
paredness and  firmness.  It  require*  your  con- 
tinued support  and  mine.  Peace  requires 
leadership  In  America  and  Israel  which  acts 
from  a  recognition  of  moral  obligations,  true 
self-interest — and  from  a  perception  of 
reality. 

The  element*  of  a  lasting  settlement  are 
there — waiting  to  be  put  together  by  men 
brave  enough  to  make  peace,  instead  of  war. 

So  let  us  be  brave — and  then  we  will  look 
back  to  this  tm  the  time  when  the  proceee 
of  peace  was  started:  when  the  walls,  began 
to  topple:  when  men  learned  again  to  esteem 
brotherhood  and  truth — and  the  honor  of  a 
generation  was  saved 


A  FLEET  TO  MATCH  OUR  REAL 
NEEDS 

Mr.  TAFT.  Mr.  President,  I  would  like 
to  bring  to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues 
an  article  which  appeared  In  the  Sunday 
Washington  Post,  by  Vice  Adm.  George 
P  Steele,  entitled,  "A  Fleet  To  Match 
Our  Real  Needs  " 

Admiral  Steele's  article  Is  one  of  the 
most  perceptive  analyses  I  have  seen 
of  the  needs  of  our  Navy  and  of  the 
capabilities  and  limitations  of  certain 
types  of  warships.  The  views  which  the 
admiral  presents  in  this  article  are.  in 
a  number  of  cases,  parallel  to  my  own. 
In  particular.  I  agree  with  Admiral  Steele 
about  the  strike  cruiser,  and  about  the 
capabilities  of  the  modem  nuclear 
powered  attack  submarine.  As  I  noted 
In  my  additional  views  to  the  report  of 
the  Armed  Services  Committee  on  the 
Defense  authorization  bill,  the  nuclear 
submarine  Is  not  seriously  tJireatened  by 
antisubmarine  warfare  based  on  cruLsers. 
destroyers,  and  frigates  of  traditional 
design 

I  do  feel  there  are  some  po.<y;lble  weak- 
ne.s.scs  In  what  Admiral  Steele  has  sug- 
gested in  his  article.  I  concur  with  him 
that  we  cannot  put  our  high-value  forces 
into  the  high  threat  areas  until  hostilities 
have  begun;  our  carrier  task  forces  in 
particular  are  too  vulnerable  to  a  Soviet 
pre-emptive  attack  in  such  situations. 
However,  If  we  withdraw  the  carrier  task 
forces  from  these  areas  and  assign  their 
antlship  duties  to  submarines,  we  have 
in  effect  handed  the  Soviets  a  tactical 
victory;  while  the  submarine  is  a  very 
effective  antlship  platform.  It  has  no  ca- 
pability to  project  power  ashore  For  this 


reason.  I  proposed  in  my  White  Paper  on 
Defense  that  this  forward  role  be  given 
primarily  to  low-nilx  carriers  designed 
for  VSTOL  aircraft  Tliese  .ships  would 
have  a  projection  capability.  Supple- 
mented with  submarines  and  ships  such 
as  hydrofoils  and  surface  effect  ships, 
they  would  provide  a  flexible  and  multi- 
purix)se  force  in  forward  areas,  while 
permitting  the  retention  of  the  carrier 
task  forces  In  safer  rear  area.s. 

This  difference  notwithstanding,  I 
think  Admiral  Steele  has.  in  this  article. 
made  a  major  contribution  to  the  on- 
going debate  about  what  our  Navj-  should 
look  like  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  read 
this  article  with  attention,  and  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  it  be  printed  In 
the  Record 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

A  Flext  To  Match  Ottr  Real  Ncdos 
(By  Oeorge  P   Steele) 

Even  Americans  who  follow  the  news  of 
defense  spending  rarely  glimpse  the  con- 
trary views  of  professional  military  officers 
on  costly  programs.  Military  alternatives  to 
weapons  systems  proposed  to  the  Congress 
have  been  discussed  earlier  and  discarded 
behind  the  secure  doors  of  the  Pentagon. 
Decisions  Involving  huge  sum.s  are  made, 
supported  by  highly  technical.  clas.sifled  In- 
formation and  profession  experience  that 
cannot  be  made  public.  In  the  disciplined 
ranks  of  senior  active  duty  personnel  there 
can  be  no  room  for  the  maverick  who  pub- 
licly opposes  an  official  stand  on  major  pro- 
curement. 

But  VS.  naval  officers  are  by  no  means  of 
one  mind  on  the  need  stated  by  the  Navy 
for  a  $2  billion  aircraft  carrier  or  a  II  3  bil- 
lion strike  cruiser.  Many  officers  hold  that 
these  great  ships  could  not  prevail  at  sea 
but  would  dominate  the  budgetary  process, 
soaking  up  so  much  money  that  little  of 
real  consequence  could  be  afforded.  The  ver>' 
nature  of  the  US  Navy's  future  role  is  In- 
volved  In   the  controversy. 

The  World  War  II  American  fleets.  In 
which  the  aircraft  carrier  forced  out  the 
battleship  as  the  capital  ship,  emerged  vic- 
torious to  face  no  significant  threat  at  sea 
for  over  16  years  In  that  period  of  American 
naval  supremacy,  the  Korean  War  marked 
the  beginning  of  a  preoccupyatlon  with  the 
projection  of  naval  power  ashore  that  has 
continued  to  this  day.  The  present  genera- 
tion of  senior  naval  officers  was  schooled  in 
that  war.  In  the  Cuban  and  other  crises  and 
In  the  long  Vietnam  conflict  Not  In  30  years 
has  an  aircraft  carrier  group  come  under 
significant  enemy  naval  attack  It  Is  per- 
haps natural  that  this  experience  would 
exert  strong  Influence  on  development  of 
US  Navy  doctrine  and  hardware,  producing 
a  fleet  Ideally  suited  to  Intervention  In  a 
land  battle  while  operating  from  a  privi- 
leged sanctuary  at  sea 

Knowing  this,  the  Soviet  Union  has  con- 
structed a  fleet  heavy  with  submarines  and 
gulded-mlsalle  ships,  backed  by  a  highly  ef- 
fective, mlsslle-equlpped  maritime  atr  force 
It  Is  a  fleet  which  can  prevent  American  sea- 
power  from  getting  at  Its  shore  objectives. 
Instead  of  swinging  around  to  confront  the 
Soviet  Navy  with  an  effective  counterforce 
able  to  defeat  and  push  It  out  of  the  way. 
the  U.S  Navy  continues  to  program  large 
and  very  exjjenslve  surface  ship'  which  are 
In  great  danger  from  both  submarines  and 
surprl.«e   missile   attack. 

For  three  decades  the  major  U  S  Navy 
surface  combatants  have  been  subordinated 
to  the  defense  of  the  aircraft  carrier  This 
ha*  shriveled  the  Navy's  fighting  ability  on 
the    surface    until    It    Is    now    Incapable   of 
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standing  up  to  Soviet  cruisers  armed  with 
potent,  long-range  cruls?  missiles. 

A  comparison  of  the  Inte.sr  U.H  nuclear- 
powered  cruiser  alongside  that  of  a  new  So- 
viet Kara  class  cruiser  shows  the  remarkable 
lag  In  U.S.  weaponry.  This  weakness  takes 
on  great  significance  In  remote  areas  Fwch  as 
the  Indian  0'*»an  or  the  South  Atlantic, 
where  the  United  States  no  lonper  can  be 
certain  of  representation  by  aircraft  car- 
riers— there  are  simply  not  enouf,'h  carriers. 
And  without  air  support,  a  U.S.  Navy  sur- 
face force  can  be  defeated  ea.slly  by  a  Soviet 
surface  force  of  les.'^er   tonnage 

Evidence  of  the  pervading  influence  of 
American  naval  experience  with  projecting 
power  ashore  while  unopposed  at  sea  Is  easy 
to  find.  The  F-14  Navy  fighter,  a  niarnlflcent 
aircraft  with  Its  Phoenix  weapon  system.  Is 
designed  primarily  not  for  defeating  enemy 
sea  forces,  but  for  besting  the  most  capable 
land-based  aircraft  Underway  replenish- 
ment ships  have  grown  to  great  size  while 
shrinking  In  number  taccau.se  of  the  effi- 
ciencies Involved;  the  Camden-cla.ss  combat 
support  ship  Is  capable  of  carrying  prodi- 
gious quantities  of  fuel,  ammunition  and 
stores — but  If  one  Is  sunk.  It  Is  a  grievous 
loss  Indeed. 

Newer  surface  fighting  ships  are  not  well 
constructed  to  trade  blows  with  other  ships. 
Armor  for  key  systems  and  comp>artmenta- 
tlon  have  not  been  empha-slzed  enough.  Re- 
dundancy of  vital  equipment,  such  as  power 
supplies,  and  shock-resistant  quaUtles.  so 
Important  for  continuing  In  action  after  sus- 
taining damage,  too  often  have  been  econo- 
mized out  of  design.  Operational  security  has 
retreated  steadily  before  the  loiip-term 
trend  to  more  and  more  powerful  radars  and 
fconars  and  continuous  data  and  informa- 
tion exchange  by  radio,  all  of  which  dis- 
close precise  position  and  other  intelligence 
to  an  alert  enemy 

nr    WAR  COMES 

Soviet  naval  authorities  have  capitalized 
wonderfully  on  US  Navy  weaknes.ses  In  the 
construction  of  the  modern  Soviet  .Navy  and 
maritime  air  force  Under  the  long-term 
leadership  of  the  brilliant  Soviet  Navy  com- 
mander-in-chief. Admiral  of  the  Fleet  S  G. 
Gorshkov.  forces  have  been  built  to  fit  a  con- 
cept of  surprl.se  attack  during  which  many 
missiles  would  be  launched  from  conrdlnatcd 
air,  surface  and  subsurface  platforms  The 
attack  Is  designed  to  overwhelm  U  ?^  aircraft 
carrier  groups. 

It  would  work  like  this:  Coming  from 
many  directions  with  different  flight  pro- 
files, supported  by  heavy  electronic  Jamming 
of  American  radars,  the  variety  of  Soviet 
missiles  appears  with  breathtaking  sudden- 
ness. Corridors  of  chaff  mask  the  missile- 
launch  Ing  Soviet  aircraft  and  surface  ships 
from  U.S.  radars.  A  variety  of  Soviet  defen- 
sive missiles  and  rapid-firing  light  weapons 
works  to  prevent  successful  counterattack. 
I  Soviet  submarines  need  no  such  protection, 
unless  they  are  old  and  must  surface  briefly 
to  shoot:  even  then  their  e.xposure  to  coun- 
terattack Is  brief.)  The  American  formations 
may  well  destroy  a  number  of  the  incoming 
missiles,  but  Soviet  designers  have  a  good 
appreciation  of  U.S.  Navy  capabilities,  and 
they  expect  ma.ss  attack  to  achieve  an  ei-rly 
saturation  and  many  assured  hits. 

The  surprise -attack  strategy  was  tested  in 
1970  during  a  worldwide  Soviet  Navy  exercise, 
the  largest  naval  exercise  ever  held.  Soviet 
forces  played  the  roles  of  both  attackers  and 
defenders,  with  the  fascinated  Western  al- 
lied navies  taking  ringside  seats.  A  crisis 
was  simulated,  during  which  Soviet  units 
maneuvered  In  close  proximity  to  others 
playing  the  enemy  role  Suddenly,  a  radio 
command  from  Moscow  simulated  the 
triggering  of  scores  of  missiles  aimed  at 
enemy  aircraft  carriers  and  other  ships.  It 
looked    like    another    Pearl    Harbor    attack — 


but  against  forces  underway  at  sea  Instead 

of  moored  In  port. 

Once  missiles  are  launched  In  such  num- 
bers, US  Navy  aircraft  carrier  groups  as 
now  constituted  have  no  adequate  defense 
aealnst  them.  Retaliation  by  aircraft  already 
airborne  undoubtedly  would  hurt  the  Soviet 
forces  badly,  but  the  critical  denial  of  Ameri- 
can ability  to  project  power  ashore  already 
would  be  accomplished.  The  only  way  U.S. 
forces  could  wlii  such  an  engagement  at  close 
quarters  would  be  to  strike  first,  perhaps 
motlvatea  by  certain  knowledge  of  Impend- 
ing attack — a  highly  Improbable  circum- 
stance. 

In  times  of  heightened  tension  in  the 
Mediterranean,  such  as  the  1973  October  War. 
the  USSR  has  moved  strong  siiKace  and 
submarine  forces  into  position  nej  i  to  Amer- 
ican aircraft  carrier  groups,  in  efffJCt  holding 
a  pLstol  to  each  of  their  heads  "J.'.ie  eastern 
Mediterranean  is  within  comf  or  cable  land- 
based  air  range  from  the  Soviet  Union,  and 
the  6ih  Fleet  is  easily  outnumbered  in  a 
Medlterannean  submarine  buildup  because 
of  greater  Soviet  resources.  Building  another 
nuclear-powered  aircraft  carrier  and  a  strike 
cruiser  Is  no  way  to  redress  that  Imbalance. 
And  yet  a  balance  in  the  Medlteranean  Is 
critical  to  resolution  of  disagreements  In  the 
Middle  East  In  a  way  not  inimical  to  the 
Interests  of  the  United  States. 

Even  when  Soviet  na\al  forces  are  not 
concentrated  for  a  devastating  first  blow, 
there  is  acute  dantrer  to  the  aircraft  carrier 
tToup  and  it.s  lopistlc  s\ipport  ships  from  So- 
viet nticlear  submarines.  "These  powerful  un- 
derwater craft  are  culded  by  various  inde- 
pendent sen.sors  whose  locating  Information 
Is  furnished  to  the  underseas  craft  by  radio 
In  spite  of  almost  frantic  efforts  and  brave 
talk  bv  the  Navy  over  many  years,  the  sub- 
marine threat  to  US  surface  forces  is  prave 
Attempts  to  increase  the  power  of  the 
echo-rariElng  active  .sonars  of  American  sur- 
face ships  sufficiently  to  detect  an  enemy 
submarine  in  time  to  kill  it  beyond  the 
ranpe  of  Its  torpedoes  have  served,  unfortu- 
nately, to  IdenMfy  US  warships  better  to 
enemy  submarines  and  to  provide  an  aiming 
point  at  a  great  range  for  ll=teninc  subma- 
rines with  guided  missiles.  The  Improved  ac- 
tive sonars  have  not  been  adequate  even  to 
tniard  apalnst  torpedo  attack  in  m.any  areas 
of  the  oceans  where  unfavorable  conditions 
inhibit  the  pulslnc  surface  ship  sonar  far 
more  than  they  do  the  submarine  listening 
sonar. 

Antisubmarine  fixed -wing  aircraft  and 
helicopters  emploN-lng  sonobuoys  and  other 
de\-lces  have  enjoyed  some  succes-s  in  favor- 
able sea  areas  But  reliable,  all -direction, 
continuous  air  protection  for  surface  forces, 
including  aircraft  carriers.  Is  still  not  pos- 
sible. Two  or  more  nuclear-powered  attack- 
ing submarines  can  saturate  the  defen.ses  of 
an  aircraft  carrier  group,  and  it  ts  not  diffi- 
cult for  the  Soviet  Navy  to  use  several  sub- 
marines In  concert. 

The  effect  of  weather  is  very  important 
Flight  operations  must  be  curtailed  or  can- 
celled in  heavv  weather  .Surface  ships  can 
proceed  on!v  at  moderate  or  slow  speed  and. 
even  then,  vnth  great  difficulty  in  areas  such 
as  the  North  Atlantic  and  North  Pacific  dur- 
ing protracted  periods  of  the  winter  months. 
Icing  conditions  and  extreme  cold  add  to  the 
adversity  But  the  nuclear-powered  subma- 
rine Is  liot  much  affected  bv  weather  It  can 
continue  to  make  top  speed,  and  its  perl- 
scope  and  antennae,  should  It  elect  to  use 
them,  are  nearly  invisible  to  the  eye  or  radar 
In  spray  or  wavec  The  submarine's  guided 
mi-sslles  do  not  need  a  re^atlvelv  s<^eady  fflcht 
deck.  Nor  do  its  launching  tubes  ice  up  Its 
torpedoes  are  effective  except  In  the  moun- 
tainous waves  of  a  big  storm. 

The  question  of  fatigue  of  men  and  ma- 
chines also  must  be  considered.  A.'-ound-the- 
clock   filght   operations   required   to  stay   In 


top  defensive  posture,  or  to  keep  a  constant 
offensive  punch  airborne,  can  stretch  into 
weeks  dunng  crisis  or  war.  The  strain  was 
eased  in  the  Vietnam  war  by  tising  two  air- 
craft carriers,  each  with  a  3  2-hour  flying 
cycle,  with  perhaps  another  carrier  or  so  In 
the  area  to  assist  if  need  be  With  fewer  car- 
riers now.  It  is  likely  that  we  have  seen  the 
end  of  such  a  practice,  particularly  In  the 
presence  of  threatening  Soviet  forces  at  sea, 
Fach  carrier,  because  of  the  concentration 
against  It.  will  probably  have  to  keep  Its 
guard  up  at  all  times  A.*  a  crisis  continues, 
time  will  work  for  the  Soviet  submarine, 
surface  and  air  forces.  The  numbers  of  op- 
erationally ready  aircraft  on  .American  car- 
riers on  continuous  alert  can  be  expected  to 
decrease:  spare  parts  will  dwindle  mainte- 
nance men  will  be  hard-pressed  Hr  contrast. 
S<jviet  missiles  In  their  launch  tubes  are  not 
strained  by  any  problem  of  accumulating 
fllEht  hours 

A  US  decision  to  make  first  use  of  nuclear 
weajxins  at  sea  wculd  not  sienlf.cantly  Im- 
prove America's  naval  position  Nuclear 
weapons  could  not  successfully  ward  off  sur- 
prise attack,  and  the  gain  in  kill  capability 
against  the  enemy  would  be  much  more  than 
offset  by  the  vulnerability  of  larre  US  ships 
to  nuclear  counterattack  And  the  use  of 
nuclear  weapons  at  sea  will  Intensify  the  con- 
flict. Increasing  the  possibility  of  escalation 
to  full  nuclear  weapon  exchange 

MEETING     RESPOVSIBII-ITIES 

The  pressing  problem  for  Am.erican  naval 
commanders  is  how  to  go  to  the  aid  of  our 
treaty  partners  in  the  North  Atlantic  Alliance 
and  the  Pacific  or  to  support  our  friends. 
with  the  present  and  projected  forces  avail- 
able. In  the  teeth  of  the  formidable  new 
Soviet  forces.  The  obvious  areas  where  naval 
aid  would  be  needed  at  the  outlet  of  a  NATO 
war  with  the  Warsaw  Pact  powers  would  be 
the  waters  off  Norway.  Denmark  and  the 
Mealterrai-.ean  nations,  U.S.  treaty  commit- 
ments are  heavy  in  the  Korean -Japanese 
area,  and  naval  power  if  Indispensable  to 
succe.s.=fu!  defense  there 

Where  treaties  do  not  exist  there  are  still 
verv  real  responsibilities  that  could  bring 
the  United  States  into  direct  confrontation 
with  the  Soviet  Union  at  sea  Latin  .America 
and  .Africa  may  well  be  the  scenes  of  future 
content  between  the  superpowers  regardles.^ 
of  the  present  prevailing  public  mood  against 
involvement  anywhere 

The  most  recent  behavior  of  the  United 
States  Navy  in  confrontation  with  the  Soviet 
Union— in  the  October  1973,  crlsls-^-ls  best 
described  as  force  posttirins  Soviet  com- 
manders must  have  been  gratified  by  the  po- 
sitioning of  major  .American  aircraft  carrier 
forces  In  the  Mediterranean  where  they  are 
ea=v  marks  lor  carefullv  orchei^trated  surprise 
missile  at*acks  However  reassuring  the  pos- 
turine  American  rleet  ma>  have  been  to  the 
Israelis,  or  threatening  to  the  Arabs,  the 
truth  Is  that  the  6th  Fleet  war  staked  out 
for  sacrifice,  deprived  of  enoueh  sea  room 
for  defensive  maneuver. 

Given  that  examrie  It  Is  not  hard  to  im- 
agine U.S.  aircraft  carrier  groups  ordered  to 
move  into  the  Norwegian  Sea.  and  the  Sea  of 
Japan  In  some  future  crisis,  while  ethers 
maintain  the  desperatelv  daneerous  posture 
in  the  Mediterranean  The  sitv.a'ilon  would 
bring  to  mind  the  movement  of  the  United 
States  fleet  to  Pearl  Harbor  just  before  World 
War  n  over  the  objection  of  its  comman- 
der-in-chief. The  principle  of  civilian  con- 
trol of  the  armed  forces,  obviously,  is  both 
sound  and  essential,  but  civl'.lans  are  not 
trained  to  m.ake  tactical  decisions  To  abuse 
the  principle  of  civilian  control  by  requiring 
force  posturing  In  crisl<:— in  defiance  of 
sound  military  "advice — can  lead  only  to  dis- 
aster. 

It  \s  fair  to  ask  whether  there  Ls  any  alter- 
native, both  In  the  crisis  handling  of  our 
presently   structured  sea   forces  and   In  the 
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balance  o?  typee  of  ships  and  aircraft  that 
should  be  purchased  fur  th»  future.  Mu*t 
we  conclude  that  our  teeth  jare  drawn,  ex- 
cept when  we  take  on  a  lea^r  power  wUh 
the  asst'iit  of  the  Soviet  uilon?  Must  we 
continue  to  buy  the  Iclnds  of  1  orces  that  con- 
tinue currently  exploltablB  vteaknewM? 

If  the  aircraft  carrier  grot  pn  of  the  U.S. 
Navy  were  not  formidable,  the  USSR, 
would  not  have  gone  to  so  tr  uch  trouble  to 
develop  a  counter  There  la  n  )  other  way  to 
keep  p>otent  alrpower  across  tile  seas  without 
dependence  on  foreign  baaee  ^hlch  are  fixed 
In  place,  easier  to  attack,  than]  a  carrier,  and 
which  can  suddenly  be  denied  to  ua  for  po- 
litical reasons.  The  aircraft  farrier  has  by 
no  means  outlived  Its  usefulness,  but  It  Is  no 
longer  a  •llne-of-battle"  ship  tfiat.  protected 
by  lesser  vessels,  can  hold  it/i  otvn  agalnut  all 
comers.  It  must  be  held  back.  hWden  to  the 
extent  possible  In  the  va8tne84  of  the  ocean 
until  the  way  la  prepared  for 
Its  unique  service 

The  "strike  cruiser."  aa  yet  ^nbullt.  would 
not  be  a  llne-of-battle  ship 
It  Is  not  capable  of  operating  within  range 
of  hostile  Soviet  air  concen  rations  or  of 
defeating  Soviet  submarines.  '  "hU  vastly  ex- 
pensive weapon,  too.  would  h  ive  to  be  held 
back   to  await   employment  a  {alnst   surfeure 


It  to  perform 


forces    But   the   Irony   Is   that 
forces  can  be  destroyed  more 


those  surface 
easily  by  car- 


rier-based aircraft  or  submarl  ties 

BATTUE -WOKTHT  St  Bfl 

Ttoday,  and  for  many  yean  to  come,  the 
really  battle-worthy  capital  s  Up  Is  the  nu- 
clear-powered submarine.  It  1  as  the  unique 
ability  to  get  close  enough  o  destroy  the 
enemy  surface  ship,  using  «  Isslles  or  tor- 
pedoes, without  great  risk,  ref  Firdless  of  how 
much  air  power  Is  ranged  ■  falnst  It.  The 
only  adversary  that  It  reallj  need  fear  Is 
another  and  better  submartnf .  down  in  the 
sea  with  it.  using  the  samel  advantages  of 
mobility  and  stealth  I 

Suppose  that  this  thesis  ba<  1  been  accepted 
and  acted  upon  In  the  crl  Is  of  October. 
1973.  In  the  Mediterranean.  Ve  would  have 
withdrawn  our  aircraft  cai  ler  groups  as 
quickly  as  possible,  while  U.i  .  nuclear-pow- 
ered attack  submarines  ste  jned  Into  the 
area  In  strength  Each  major  Soviet  warship, 
surface  ship  or  submarine  wi  luld  have  been 
tracked  down  by  one  of  the8<  American  sub- 
marines With  BUfflclent  stri  ngth  In  place. 
American  submarines  could  i  low  themselves 
In  sequence  to  their  ad  vera  rles  and  then 
break  the  contact  to  remain  n  the  vicinity. 
What  a  different  outlook  Tor  the  Soviet 
Mediterranean  commander  Irn  these  circum- 
stances The  knife  la  at  his  iiroat.  not  the 
American  commander's  The  Important  So- 
viet ships  are  being  dogged  iy  submarines 
that  can  sink  them  In  short  fcrder  Yet  the 
Russian  commander's  capability  to  Inhibit 
thl.s  attack  or  even  to  keep  rra^k  of  U  3  sub- 
marines la  slight,  given  the  cAialltatlve  su- 
periority of  the  American  und«  sea  craft  over 
Soviet  counterparts  and  cou  atermeasures 
He  cannot  place  hL<»  surface  sh  ps  in  contact 
with  the  vulnerable  U.S.  alrcrai  i  carriers  and 
other  surface  imlta  because  the  r  are  well  out 
In  the  Atlantic  Ocean 

If  hostilities  begin,  he  can  envision  the 
de.st ruction  of  most  of  hi*  fleef  followed  up 
hy  the  reentry  of  the  Amerlrna  aircraft  car- 
rier groups  Into  a  Medlterra:.aii:i  .  loured  of 
most  surface  and  submarine  >  pi  ,^  •  n  and 
blockaded  by  American  submnr'-'.-s  tit:alnst 
new  soviet  nnval  forces  at  the  Atlasuic  and 
Black  Sea  entrances.  Soviet  »iarltlme  air 
power  would  remain  a  threat  to  the  US  air- 
craft carlrers.  but  one  they  are  best  capable 
of  defeating  > 

In  recent  years  the  United  siaten  and  the 
Soviet  Union  each  have  maln'al;  -■■!  i  u^uad- 
ron  In  the  Indian  Ocean  whers  -.'f  tl  life- 
lines of  .Japan  and  Western  fun.pe  origi- 
nate Due  to  the  great  dutafces  Involved 
from  VB    bases  and  the  lack  fcf  emerger -y 


landing  fields  for  carrier  aircraft,  the  Indian 
Ocean  would  seem,  at  first  glance,  to  be  an 
ideal  operating  area  for  the  proposed  strike 
cruiser.  IT,  however,  the  strike  cruiser  Is 
built  for  the  purpose  of  being  a  surrogate 
aircraft  carrier  when  and  where  our  thinly 
spread  carriers  cannot  be  present.  It  faces  A 
Medlterranean-Uke  threat. 

As  with  the  aircraft  carrier.  Soviet  sur- 
face and  submarine  forces  have  vulnerable 
targets  for  surprise  attack  in  the  strike 
cruiser.  Its  escorting  surface  ships  and  the 
ubiquitous  logistic  support  ships  required 
by  surface  forces.  The  beet  American  tactic 
to  guard  against  surprise  attack  Ib  to  with- 
draw from  the  area,  but  the  dL-flculty  of  lo- 
cating Soviet  submarines  Is  such  that  a  very 
considerable  withdraw*!  would  be  required 
Even  then,  there  would  b«  no  certainty  that 
the  submarine  missile  threat  had  been 
shaken  off  unless  U.S.  submarines  stay  pro- 
tectively close  to  American  surface  forces; 
but  it  would  be  bet*>er  to  put  our  subs  near 
the  opposition. 

US.  submarines  stationed  near  a  Soviet 
surface  squadron  in  the  Indian  Ocean  would 
not  need  to  hlghtaU  It  away  to  avoid  surprise 
attack.  Remaining  hidden  until  commence- 
ment of  hoetllltles.  they  could  sink  their 
surface  adversaries  without  fear  of  the  en- 
emy's guided  missiles  Only  the  Soviet  sub- 
marines would  be  dangerous:  so  far.  however. 
U.S.  submarines  are  markedly  superior. 
Should  Soviet  forces  be  on  the  point  of  some 
Intervention  in  another  nation,  the  presence 
of  a  number  of  nuclear-powered  US  subma- 
rines would  let  them  know  that  the  US 
Navy  had  the  power  present  to  destrov  the 
Soviet  units  without  significant  rUk  to  itself 
ThU  ts  not  to  say  that  the  presence  of 
surface  warships  In  such  remote  areas  Is  un- 
desirable There  are  times  when  the  flag  must 
be  shown  And  the  submarine,  powerful 
though  It  Is  at  sea.  Is  not  the  symbol  which 
the  apparently  formidable  surface  warship 
provides  to  the  peoples  of  unsophisticated 
nations;  an  unreasonable  fear  of  nuclear  pro- 
pulsion also  can  inhibit  port  visits  by  nu- 
clear-powered subs  Force  posturing  does 
have  Its  uses,  no  long  as  we  do  not  delude 
ourselves  as  to  the  fighting  capabUlty  of  the 
ships  Involved.  We  certainly  will  not  delude 
the  Kremlin. 

The  Chief  of  Naval  Operations  Adm  James 
L.  Holloway  III.  recently  wTote,  'We  need 
ships  In  proper  balancr  among  types:  car- 
riers surface  combatants,  submarines,  am- 
phibious and  support  ships  And.  within  a 
constrained  budget,  we  need  a  careful  bal- 
ance between  high-performance,  general- 
purpose  force.s  and  less  expensive  Ilmlted- 
mlaslon  ahlpe  we  can  procure  and  deploy 
In  greater  numbers.  It  is  these  two  kinds  of 
balance  that  go  into  the  careful  develop- 
ment of  our  shipbuilding  programs  These 
programs  will  enable  the  Navy  to  maintain 
a  modem  fleet,  sized  to  the  needs  of  our 
future  security  requirements  "  (Italics  added 
f  T  emphasis.) 

That  statement  \%  sound  The  quarrel  can 
only  be  over  Just  what  constitutes  a  "bal- 
ance" and.  perhap"!.  Just  what  constitute  our 
"future  security  requirements  '  There  can 
be  no  doubt  about  the  reality  of  constrained 
budgets  and.  If  we  err  In  striking  the  balance 
by  building  great,  expensive,  v^ilnerable  sur- 
face ships,  there  surely  will  not  be  enough 
money  left  to  b<illd  an  adequate  number  of 
"llne-of-battle"  submarines  the  onlv  type 
of  ship  that  alone  can  stand  up  to  the  Soviet 
air -sea  threat 

Our  future  naval  security  requirements  can 
be  boiled  down  to  a  flrst -priority  need  to  be 
able  to  control  the  seas  If  that  requirement 
Is  not  fulfilled,  then  all  of  our  allies  and 
frlend.>t.  all  of  our  overseas  Interests  and  all 
of  o\ir  Tlt*l  Imports  are  subject  to  Soviet 
control  If  the  Soviet  government  euccesefully 
denies  us  the  xise  of  the  sea.  expensive  but 
vulnerable  forces  for  power  projection  ashore 


would  be  u.selesa.  Lf  not  already  sunk  Our 
only  recourse  would  be  a  self -def eat. ng  nu- 
clftar  exchange — there  would  be  no  other  war 
to  get  at  the  USSR 

Even  without  building  the  $3  bUllon  air- 
craft carrier,  we  have  a  substantia!  number 
of  aircraft  carriers  on  hand  These  ships  and 
their  embarked  alrcra't  are  !ndlvldua;:T 
much  more  potent  and  s<'phlsticHt.ed  In  pro^ 
Jectlng  power  a^shore  than  the  older  ships  and 
planes  that  were  recently  retired.  I'uaslder- 
ing  the  size  of  the  threat  to  NATO.  It  nay 
be  advisable  to  concentrate  the  greater  num. 
her  of  the  carriers  In  the  Atlantic  Fleet, 
placing  only  those  with  nuclear  power  In  the 
Pacific  Fleet  to  be  able  to  go  to  the  aid  of  the 
Republic  of  Korea  and  Japan 

But  we  would  flr.'5t  have  to  uv  <vir  5v;b- 
nmrlnes  to  sweep  away  Soviet  surface  and 
submarine  forces  In  NATO  waters  and  the 
Pacific.  The  nib  Is  that  for  years  the  rate  of 
VS.  submarine  building  has  been  so  low 
that  we  do  not  now  have  enough  in  being 
or  programmed  for  effective  action  Tliewse  are 
the  warships  that  count  the  most  today  and. 
without  enough  of  them,  the  US  Navy  dees 
not  and  will  not  control  the  seas. 

A    NAVAI.  rORMITLA 

To  regain  control  at  sea,  first  emphasis  In 
US.  Navy  shipbuilding  should  be  placed  on 
building  a  powerful  force  of  nuclear-pow- 
ered attack  submarines  It  Is  not  necessary 
that  they  all  be  high-performance  rub- 
marines;  less  expensive,  limited-mission  sub- 
marines are  «;ultable  for  many  ta-sks,  but  nu- 
clear power  Li  eR.-<entlal  for  all  Submarines 
alone  cAnnot  provide  the  flexlbnity  required 
to  exercise  the  control  of  the  seas  and  they 
cannot  be  allowed  so  much  of  the  construc- 
tion budget  that  other  types  of  modest-sired 
ships  are  crowded  out  Bait  surface  ships  thst 
cost  enormou.'  sums  such  as  the  large  air- 
craft carrier  and  the  proponed  strike  cruller, 
should  be  eliminated 

We  must  redouble  our  efforts  tn  regain  su- 
premacy for  our  surface  forces  in  electronic 
warfare  and  in  variety  and  sophistication  of 
missiles  New  surface  ships  should  be  de- 
signed to  absorb  punishment  and  still  be 
able  to  fight.  Since  the  present  and  pn- 
Jected  Soviet  sea  forces  are  the  clear  danger. 
every  decision  about  the  fleet  and  aircraft  we 
build  should  be  tested  fo  effectiveness  in 
sea  combat  before  capability  In  a  land  battle 
Is  considered. 

Adm  Oorahkov  has  demonstrated  the 
power  of  a  tactical  concept  when  Imple- 
mented In  the  construction  of  sea  forces  We 
must  revise  our  tactics  and  modes  of  opera- 
tion to  meet  the  realities  we  now  face  at  sea. 
taking  particular  care  to  free  ourselves  from 
the  burden  of  our  succeasful  past  naval  ac- 
tions against  shore  targets  which  has  the  OS 
Navy  In  a  dangerous  rut 

There  Is  no  reason  why  American  Innova- 
tion and  technolopy  cannot  master  the  So- 
viet challenge  at  sea— If  we  have  the  brains, 
the  vision  and  the  will  to  use  our  money 
wisely 

Mr  T.\FT  Mr  President.  I  especially 
commend  Vice  Admiral  Steele'.s  com- 
ments on  the  neces.'iitv  of  increa.-^ing  our 
submarine  building  rapacity  even  to  the 
extent  of  eliminating  'surface  ships  that 
cost  enormous  sums,  such  as  the  lanre 
aircraft  carrier  and  the  propo.^ed  strike 
cruiser." 


A  NEW  CLIM.MK  OK  COOPERATION 
NEEDED 

Mr.  HUMPHREY  Mr  President,  there 
is  scarcely  an  American  who  is  not  af- 
fected In  his  or  her  dally  life  by  one  or 
another  of  a  host  of  Federal  regulations 
Time  and  time  again  we  have  all  re- 
ceived    complaints     from     businessmen 


swamped  with  unnecessary  paperwork 
requirements  from  Federal  regulator\' 
agencies  The  underlj-ing  problem  is  not 
with  tlie  concept  of  regulation,  but  with 
lUs  execution  And  too  often  that  is  the 
result  of  outmoded  Federal  personnel 
policies  that  give  InsufBcler.t  incentives 
for  employees  to  perform  responsively. 

Tlie  job  of  reforming  the  operation  of 
the  Federal  bureaucracy  to  encourage 
greater  responsiveness  and  accountabil- 
ity Is  clearly  a  big  one  It  cannot  be  done 
by  government  alone,  but  requires  tlie 
siipjiort  and  inj)ut  from  all  segments  of 
society  There  is  defimtely  a  need  for 
help  from  the  business  community  in  the 
effort  to  reform  the  procedures  of  gov- 
ernment. Too  often  in  the  past  we  have 
failed  to  take  advantage  of  tlie  Incentive 
systems  and  other  management  tech- 
iiiques  developed  In  industry  to  see  If 
some  of  them  can  be  applied  to  Eovem- 
ment 

Mr  President,  the  distinguished  junior 
Senator  from  Vermont  has  for  some  time 
been  in  the  forefront  of  those  seeking 
remedies  to  make  the  Federal  bureauc- 
racy more  responsive  to  the  needs  of  the 
j^eople  He  recently  wrote  an  article 
xhlch  appeared  in  the  Burlington  Free 
Pre.^s  on  April  26.  1976,  detailing  the 
need  for  a  better  working  relation-^hlp 
between  the  public  and  private  sectors 
in  that  effort.  The  article  points  out  some 
concrete  ways  In  which  tills  can  be  ac- 
complished, and  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  it  be  printed  m  the  Record 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

A  Nrw  Ci.tMATE  OF  Cooperation  Netded 
(By  UB.  Senator  Patrick  J.  Leaht* 

Inevitable  enemies  — Many  would  agree 
that  this  IS  an  apt  description  of  the  rela- 
tionship between  business  and  government. 
It  Is  ea.sy  to  understand  why 

The  Federal  Government  ha.s  fallen  into 
the  habit  of  regulating  business  by  flat. 
Business  Is  often  weighted  down  by  a  host 
of  federal  restrictions  they  played  little  role 
in  devising  Congress,  I  must  admit,  has 
made  matters  wor.se  by  falling  Into  the  habit 
of  blaming  business  for  every  public  prob- 
lem from  the  energy  crlsl-?  to  pollution  to 
high  unemployment  to  Inflation. 

Business  has  been  characterized  by  equal- 
ly Inflexible  attitudes  It  ha-s  become  a 
standard  Utany  for  executives  to  attack 
every  new  environmental  regulation  as  mis- 
guided and  likely  to  aggravate  unemploy- 
ment. The  oil  companies  clearly  encouraged 
polarization  with  their  "damn  public  Inter- 
est" attitudes  during-  the  energy  crisis.  A 
more  Immediate  example  Is  provided  by  Al- 
lied Chemicals  failure  to  take  adequate  pre- 
cautions to  prevent  Kepone  poisoning  at  their 
Hop>ewell.  Virginia,  plant  As  a  Senator  who 
participated  In  the  recent  Kepone  hearings. 
111  admit  that  It  was  sometimes  hard  to 
maintain  an  evenhanded  attitude  toward 
business  after  some  of  the  testimony 

When  they  are  not  at  loggerheads,  busi- 
ness and  government  have  tended  to  take 
an  ostrich -like  stance  t/>ward.s  each  other's 
problems  From  the  failure  of  the  Penn  Cen- 
tral to  the  Lockheed  loan,  many  in  Congress 
have  taken  the  attitude  that  the  problems 
of  giant  buKlne.sses  are  only  of  concern  to 
the  private  sector.  Similarly,  few  on  Capitol 
Hill  have  given  serious  consideration  to  the 
future  capital  needs  of  American  business. 

Business  has  taken  an  equally  pa-sslve  role 
In  response  to  governmental  crisis  The  fl- 
nanclal  dlfflcultles  of  New  York  City  are  a 
prime    extunple      Our    leading     banks    con- 


tinued to  lend  New  York  City  money,  long 
after  It  became  obvious  that  the  public  In- 
terest required  that  they  should  blow  the 
whistle  and  try  to  urge  the  city  to  mend  Its 
flscal  ways  before  It  was  too  late. 

I  strongly  believe  that  this  continual  hos- 
tility between  business  and  government  la 
not  the  result  of  any  Inevitable  dialectic.  As 
we  stumble  from  one  national  problem  to 
another  In  the  mid-seventles,  It  Is  easy  to 
hunt  for  scapegoats.  But  I  strongly  believe 
that  little  is  served  by  trying  to  make  either 
biislness  or  government  the  "fall-guy"  for 
our  current  dilemmas. 

This  continued  polarization  between  busi- 
ness and  government  has  had  serious  na- 
tional consequences.  It  may  be  heresy  for  a 
Democratic  Senator  to  say  this,  but  I  strong- 
ly believe  that  there  are  many  aretis  where 
the  public  can  benefit  from  close  collabora- 
tion  between  government  and  business. 

l^et  me  give  two  examples.  Despite  a  fed- 
eral budget  of  about  $400  billion,  less  than 
$150  million  annually  Is  spent  to  assess  the 
effectiveness  of  government  programs.  Put 
another  way — $1  U  spent  on  evaluation  for 
every  $2,667  the  government  spends  on  pro- 
grams. What  makes  matters  worse  Is  that 
many  of  the  evaluations  are  never  even  seri- 
ously looked  at  Often  a  government  agency 
Is  asked  to  asse-^s  Its  own  programs — not  the 
best  way  to  get  an  Impartial  evaluation.  As 
the  old  catch-phrase  goes,  "This  Is  one  hell 
of  a  way  to  run  a  business." 

Obviously,  quality  control  at  General  Mo- 
tors or  IB\ff  Ifl  different  from  quality  at  HEW 
But  many  of  the  techniques  employed  by 
business  to  effectively  manage  far-flung 
operations  are  also  applicable  to  govern- 
ment In  recent  years  some  progress  has  been 
made.  Government  executives  now  read  Peter 
Drucker  and  have  heard  of  management-by- 
objectlves.  But  often  this  Is  about  as  far  as 
things  go.  The  growing  friction  between 
business  and  government  has  worked  to  pre- 
vent any  further  croes-fertlllzatlons  In  the 
area  of  management. 

Another  major  example  Is  provided  by  the 
Civil  Service.  Once  they  enter  government 
service  dedicated  workers  are  Instantly  trans- 
formed Into  the  hated  bureaucracy.  Part  of 
the  problem  Is  that  the  government  Is  with- 
out an  effective  Incentive  system  to  encour- 
age superior  performance.  A  small  example — 
the  last  time  the  Presidential  Award  for  Dis- 
tinguished Federal  Service  was  given  out  was 
in  1970. 

Hiring  presents  equally  serious  problems. 
Despite  the  existence  of  an  elaborate  civil 
service  system  to  encourage  hiring  based  on 
merit,  the  system  rarely  works  with  total 
equity  It  Is  common  knowledge  In  Washing- 
ton that  a  good  way  to  get  a  middle-level 
Job  In  government  Is  to  have  a  friend  tailor 
the  Job  description  to  fit  your  resume. 

In  contrast,  business  has  always  had  a 
reputation  for  being  able  to  recognize  and 
promote  dedicated  officials  It  has  also  been 
able  to  In-stlll  In  Its  workers  far  more  com- 
pany loyalty  than  i.s  common  In  the  corrldora 
of  tlie  federal  government. 

No  one  would  seriously  argue  thrit  the  per- 
sonnel problems  of  government  are  Identical 
to  those  of  private  industry.  Nor  would  I 
contend  that  the  solution  Is  to  run  "govern- 
ment Uke  a  business  "  But  one  doesn't  have 
to  sound  like  a  character  out  of  Sinclair 
Lewis'  "Babbit"  to  argue  that  government 
could  learn  many  valuable  lessons  from 
studying  the  personnel  policies  of  many  lead- 
ing corporations. 

I  have  cited  Just  two  examples  But  I  hope 
they  Illustrate  the  larger  point  that  govern- 
ment has  much  to  learn  from  business  Simi- 
larly. I  recognize  that  business  executives 
often  feel  frustrated  by  their  Inability  to 
take  advantage  of  the  unique  expertise  of 
the  federal  government.  Clearly,  the  answer 
Is  not  an  expensive  new  federal  program  to 
spur  cooperation.  Rather,  tihe  solution  may 
be  chUdlshly  simple.  Isnt  It  time  we  began 
trusting  each  other  again! 


CX>NSUMER  CX)MMUNICATIONS 
REFORM   ACT   OF    1976 

Mr.  HUGH  SCOTT.  Mr.  President.  I 
have  today  decided  to  join  Senator 
Hartke  and  Senator  Schwedcer  as  co- 
sponsor  of  S.  3192,  the  Consumer  Com- 
munications Reform  Act  of  1976.  I  have 
long  advocated  the  cause  of  competition 
in  the  U.S.  economy.  The  marketplace 
mechanism  has  served  this  country  well, 
and  vigorous  competition  results  1b 
high  quality  service,  lower  prices,  and  in- 
novative products.  Without  such  compe- 
tition, the  Government  must  step  in  with 
its  heavy  regulatory  hand  to  prevent  the 
inevitable  abuses. 

The  telephone  industry  has  been  the 
most  successful  of  the  Government- 
sanctioned  monopolies.  Its  success,  of 
course  does  not  suggest  that  increased 
competition  will  not  improve  ser\-lce  to 
telephone  users.  To  the  contrary,  an  in- 
crease in  competition  in  the  equipment 
market  may  well  Increase  the  diversity  of 
products  and  services  available  to  the 
consumer. 

However,  several  current  practices  of 
the  Federal  Communications  Commis- 
sion, which  were  designed  to  promote 
competition  in  the  telephone  industrj-. 
have  come  under  attack.  It  is  alleged 
that  these  practices  allow  certain  com- 
petitors to  skim  the  cream  from  the  Bell 
System's  highly  profitable  markets.  Since 
these  high  profit  markets,  it  is  argued, 
subsidize  the  low  rate  paid  by  the  home- 
owner and  rural  user,  it  foUows  that 
these  rates  will  have  to  be  raised  to  make 
up  the  revenue  lost  in  the  high  profit 
market. 

At  this  point,  disagreement  exists  as  to 
whether  or  not  these  policies  if  continued 
will  result  in  rate  increases.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  the  President's  communications 
experts  in  the  Office  of  Telecommunica- 
tions Policy  have  informed  President 
Ford  that  home  and  rural  rates  need  not 
rise.  Presumabl^'  these  experts  are  dis- 
interested observers  who  have  at  heart 
the  best  interests  of  tlie  country  as  a 
whole. 

Notwithstanding  these  assurances.  I 
believe  that  all  parties  to  the  controversy 
should  be  provided  a  congressional  forum 
before  which  they  can  present  their 
views.  I  can  best  promote  the  cause  of 
full  and  frank  discussions  by  joining  as 
cosponsor.  We  have  every  reason  to  be 
proud  of  the  achievements  of  our  tele- 
phone industry,  and  want  to  do  nothing 
that  would  Imperil  it. 

It  is  my  earnest  hope  that  hearings 
will  be  scheduled  at  the  earliest  possible 
time.  S.  3192  raises  basic  issues  of  pro- 
found import  to  the  telephone  industry- — 
issues  that  impinge  on  our  philosophical 
commitment  to  vigorous  competition  in  a 
free  market  economy.  Let  all  \1ews  be 
heard.  ^ 

SENATOR  WILLIAMS'  REMARKS  BE- 
FORE NATIONAL  COUNCIL  ON  AL- 
COHOLISM AND  AMERICAN  MEDI- 
CAL  SOCIETY   ON   ALCOHOLISM 

Mr.  HATHAWAY.  Mr.  President,  as 
chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Alco- 
holism and  Narcotics,  I  have  come  to  ap- 
preciate the  great  contribution  to  the 
cause  of  helping  stem  the  tide  of  alco- 
holism made  by   the  chairman   of  the 
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parent  Commlttne  on  Labor|and  Public 
Welfare,  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
New  Jersey  (Mr.  Williams) 

In  1970,  he  coauthored  tht  landmark 
Comprehensive  Alcohol  Abiie  and  Al- 
coholism Prevention.  Treument  and 
Rehabilitation  Act  and  helwd  guide  It 
through  the  Senate.  He  has  bJen  a  strong 
advocate  of  adequate  funds  f*  the  treat- 
ment and  prevention  of  alcoliollsm.  His 
continued  efforts  to  bring  rilef  to  the 
more  than  10  million  Ameicans  who 
.suffer  from  this  disease  have  peen  an  In- 
.splratlon  to  us  all.  | 

On  Tuesday.  May  11.  Senator  Wil- 
liams addressed  the  NatlonalfcouncU  on 
Alcoholism  and  the  Amerlcab  Medical 
Society  on  Alcoholism  at  the  $horeham- 
Amerlcana  Hotel.  I  ask  imanftnous  con- 
sent that  Senator  Williams*  sensitive 
and  compassionate  remarks  l)e  printed 
In  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  remarks 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows: 

Remarks  bt  the  Honorable 
Harrison  A    Williams,  J». 

I  am  enormously  pleased  at  tUls  oppor- 
tunity to  address  this  large  Rfttherlcg  of  per- 
sons dedicated  to  the  simple  principle  that 
alcoholism  Is  a  dlseafie  and  that  Mcohollca 
ar©  sick  people  to  be  healed— not  punished. 

A  Century  ago  an  English  Author,  Samuel 
Butler,  wrote  a  book  about  an  Imaginary 
Utopian  society  called  "Erewhon.'"' 

Erewhon  Is  an  anagram  for  "nowfcere  " 

And  in  this  mythical  society,  when  people 
got  sick,  the  authorities  put  tbemi  In  JaU. 

We  don't  have  to  look  far  to  fln4  modern- 
day  Erewlions. 

More  than  20  States  In  this  Unloji  still  put 
alcoholic  people  In  Jail  for  the  sQle  reason 
that  they  get  sick  In  public. 

But  this  is  our  Bicentennial  Year. 

What  an  appropriate  time  to  reded Icate 
ourselves  to  freeing  our  citizens  from  the 
bondage  of  alcoholism— bringing  tjnem  from 
nowhere  to  someplace:  a  place  wbere  they 
can  be  treated  for  what  they  are— real,  live 
human  beings  who  have  a  health  problem 
and  want  to  be  helped. 

First.  I  want  to  thank  a!l  of  you  Who  have 
worked  bo  hard  and  accomplished  so  much.  In 
a  cause  that  means  a  great  deal  to  me  and 
to  the  wellbelng  of  the  nation. 

And  second.  I  want  to  comment  on  where 
we  have  come  In  the  last  half-dozen  yeara 
and  to  make  some  candid  observations  3x  to 
where  we  are  and  where  we  should  be  headed 

Last  week,  the  National  Institute  on  Alco- 
hol Abuse  and  Alcoholism  celebrated  Its  6th 
.\nnlveraary. 

The  Institute  was  created  by  the  compre- 
hensive alcoholism  legislation  which  I  was 
privileged  to  co-author  with  Senator  Harold 
Hughes  In  1970. 

For  the  30  years  prior  to  the  passage  of 
the  1970  Act.  Congress  had  enacted  an  enor- 
mous number  of  statutes  designed  to  estab- 
lish, maintain,  and  Improve  federal  health, 
rehabilitation,  and  social  welfare  programs 

But  before  1966,  none  of  these  statutes 
specifically  mentioned  alcohoILsm. 

None  of  the  programs  Congress  had  estab- 
lished had  been  sufficiently  utilized  to  mount 
a  coordinated  and  effective  Federal  attack 
upon  the  problems  related  to  alcohol. 

Nor  had  the  Issue  been  given  the  stature. 
vislbUlty.  and  funding  within  the  Federal 
Government  which  was  so  vital  In  light  of 
lt3  Importance  to  the  health  and  well-being 
of  our  citizens. 

Yet  alcoholism  was — even  then^recog- 
nlzed  as  the  third  largest  kUler  of  omx 
citizens. 

Doctor  Roger  Egeberg,  then  the  top  health 
official    of    the    United    States    government. 


testified  before  a  Senate  Subcommittee  In 
1969  that  alcoholism  was  our  nunxber  one 
health  problem. 

It  Is  my  opinion  that  If  you  consider  the 
deaths  from  suicides,  accidents,  and  other 
health  problems — many  of  which  are  reaJly 
caused  by  alcoholism — It  Is  far  and  away  the 
largest  cause  of  death  in  America. 

By  1969.  the  public  began  to  admit  its  con- 
cern about  alcoholism 

Medical  authorities  were  nearly  unanimous 
la  their  recognition  of  alcoholism  as  &  dis- 
ease. 

Two  U.S.  Courts  of  Appeal  had  held  that 
alcoholism  oould  no  longer  be  bandied  by  the 
criminal  process. 

The  UJ8.  Crime  Commission  had  recom- 
mended elimlnatloQ  of  drunkenness  as  a 
criminal  offense. 

A  report  by  a  special  advisory  committee  to 
the  Secretary  of  Health.  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare, bad  concluded  that  traditional  punitive 
measures  could  be  expected  to  have  little 
effect  on  behavior  that  arises  from  Illness. 

And  that  report  recommended  a  massive 
Federal  program  concentrating  on  the  disease 
of  alcoholism. 

With  the  passage  of  the  1970  Act.  the 
people's  representatives  In  Washington 
luianimously  declared  that  alcoholism  would 
be  treated  as  a  disease — not  a  crime. 

We  unanimously  declared  our  determina- 
tion to  bring  this  disease  under  control. 

The  organizational  structure  was  created 
to  begin  what  we  knew  would  be  only  the 
first  small  step  In  tbe  necessary  massive 
effort. 

Prom  that  beginning  has  grown  a  concerted 
national  effort,  built  on  the  foundation  of 
largely  private  endeavors  of  many  yean 
standing. 

Many  of  you  helped  to  build  the  founda- 
tion, and  you  know  how  dlfBcult  has  been  the 
task. 

But  the  progress  we  have  made  has  been 
Inspiring. 

In  1970.  only  a  handful  of  States  had  via- 
ble alcoholism  treatment  programs. 

Now,  there  are  55 — In  all  of  the  States  and 
Territories. 

At  least  27  states  have  adopted  important 
elementa  of  the  uniform  state  law  for  treat- 
ing alcoholism  as  an  Ulness  and  not  a  crime. 
Over  150  major  hospital.^  have  been  accred 
Ited  to  deliver  a  full  range  of  treatment  and 
rehabilitation  services  to  alcoholics. 

Insurance  companies  have  begun  to  In- 
clude alcoholism  as  a  covered  Illness  In  their 
health  policies. 

Hundreds  of  corporations  have  established 
occupational  alcoholism  programs  for  their 
employees. 

But  most  Important — we  have  snown  that 
alcoholism  can  be  treated — that  insanity  or 
death  need  not  be  the  Inevitable  result. 

But  make  no  mistake — our  work  has  only 
begun. 

Most  professionals  and  service  agencies  atUl 
do  not  treat  alcoholism. 

The  Federal  law  prohibiting  hospitals  from 
discriminating  against  alcoholics  has  yet  to 
be  enforced. 

Fifty  percent  of  the  felonies  committed  In 
this  country.  Including  homicides,  directly 
Involve  the  abuse  of  alcohol. 

The  toll  of  human  suffering  cannot  be 
measured,  but  alcoholism  leads  to  the  deteri- 
oration of  literally  millions  of  families 
through  Job  losses,  broken  marriages,  and 
death. 

Yes,  the  tragic  fact  Is  that  alcoholism  Is  on 
the  Increase  In  exery  a^e  group  and  on  every 
economic,  cultural,  and  educational  rung  of 
the  social  ladder! 

So.  I  pledge  to  you  today  to  Intensify  my 
efforts  as  a  member  of  the  United  States  Sen- 
ate to  see  that  this  work  is  carried  forward. 
Let  me  fill  you  In  on  some  recent  devi)lop- 
ments: 

On  March  29.  The  United  SUtee  Senate 
passed  by  unanimous  vote.  S.  3184,  to  en- 


tend  tbe  grant  authorities  and  expand  the 
programs  begun  by  the  1970  Act. 

I  was  happy  to  Join  with  Senator  WUllam 
Hathaway  of  Maine  in  drafting  this  legisla- 
tion and  In  urging  the  Senate  to  pass  it. 

Similar  legislation  Is  expected  to  pass  the 
House  of  Representatives  In  the  next  few 
days. 

The  bUl.  If  It  becomes  law.  will  not  only 
Increase  the  amounts  of  grants  authorized 
for  alcoholism  treatment,  but  also — of  great 
Importance — will  double  the  Incentive  money 
to  those  states  which  have  decriminalized 
public  drunkenness. 

Another  significant  provision  of  the  pro- 
posed revisions  In  the  Federal  program 
would  provide  for  increased  emphasis  on 
Federal  research  Into  the  causes  and  con- 
sequences of  alcohol  abuse 

Compared  to  other  health  areas.  Includ- 
ing drug  abuse,  there  has  been  only  token 
research  In  this  field. 

And  yet  we  know  that  more  than  one-third 
of  the  patients  in  our  general  hospitals  to- 
day are  there  for  Illnesses  directly  related 
to  the  abuse  of  alcohol. 

There  Is  still  much  to  learn  about  this 
disease. 

We  don't  know  the  causes  of  alcoholism — 
but  we  do  know  that  the  risk  of  developing 
certain  types  of  cancer  and  various  other 
diseases  is  directly  related  to  the  consump- 
tion of  alcohol. 

And  we  know  that  alcoholism  in  pregnant 
women  can  cause  physical  deformities  in 
their  offspring. 

If  we  are  going  to  learn  some  of  the  an- 
swers— answers  which  may  eventually  lead 
to  effective  prevention  of  alcoholism — we 
must  attract  the  brightest  and  the  beet 
young  scientists  to  this  field. 

Unless  we  provide  an  environment  In 
which  these  scientists  can  do  quality  work, 
alcoholism  research  will  continue  to  be  the 
step-child    of    the    scientific    community. 

So  I  am  pleased  at  this  Increased  emphasis 
on  research. 

And  I  am  also  pleased  that  the  new  legis- 
lation calls  for  Increased  attention  to  alco- 
holism among  women  and  children. 

I  consider  It  of  the  utmost  urgency  that 
we  make  a  major  effort  to  reach  and  help 
women  alcoholics. 

I  am  mcreaslngly  alarmed  by  our  failure 
to  Identify  the  so-called  "hidden  alcoholic" 
and  get  her  Into  treatment 

Women  are  reputed  to  comprise  the  largest 
Increase  In  the  problem  drinking  population 
in  recent  years. 

It  Is  now  estimated  that  fully  one-third  of 
the  Nation's  10  million  alcoholics  are  women. 
But  I  think  that  statistic  Is  also  vrrong. 
It   is   my   belief   that   there   are   as  many 
alcoholic  women  as  men. 

But  few  of  them  receive  treatment 
A  degree  of  stigma  Is  still  attached  to  the 
term    "alcoholic" — and    for    women    It   Is   a 
double  stigma. 

So  the  women  still  hide  In  their  bed- 
rooms— ashamed  to  ask  for  help. 

And  their  well-meaning  families  and  doc- 
tors Join  them  In  this  conspiracy  of  silence. 
The  longer  the  community  tries,  as  It  al- 
ways has,  to  quarantine  It  with  silence  or 
whispers,  the  surer  the  disease  will  spread 
to  other  frightened  victims  and  their  be- 
wildered families 

And  If  we  allow  this  secret  Illness  to  run 
Ita  course  unchecked,  we  will  sentence  these 
women  to  insanity  or  death. 

Some  have  blamed  the  women's  movement 
for  the  apparent  Increase  In  alcoholism 
among  women. 

I  think  that  Is  very  short-sighted 
If  anything — wlthi  Increased  numbers  of 
women  moving  out  of  the  home  and  Into 
the  marketplace,  and  with  women  increas- 
ingly free  to  admit  their  problems  and  seek 
help — the  women's  movement  has  helped  to 
Identify  more  of  the  women  alcoholics  who 
have  been  there  In  the  shadows  all  the  while. 
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And  we  must  remember  that  in  helping 
women  to  recover  we  will — at  the  same  time- 
help  prevent  alcoholism  and  other  emo- 
tional problems  In  their  children 

It  has  long  been  recognized  that  cliUdren 
of  alcoholics  are  a  high  risk  group  for  de- 
veloping this  disease. 

The  increase  In  alcoholism  among  our  chil- 
dren Is  a  tragedy  which  we  cannot  afford  to 
Ignore, 

And  so  the  valiant  effort  that  hae  been 
made  has  only  been  one  small  step  In  the 
Journey  we  mu.st  travel. 

In  this  period  of  economic  stress.  alcohol- 
Ism  programs  may  be  the  first  to  go. 

You  all  know  the  battle  currently  being 
waged  in  the  Congrese  to  keep  alcoholism 
from  being  folded  Into  the  block  grant  pro- 
posals of  the  Administration — at  a  greatly 
reduced  level. 

And  yet  we  have  always  known — especially 
those  of  you  who  have  been  Involved  In  em- 
ployee programs  designed  to  reach  the  al- 
coholic—that  It  makes  good  economic  sense 
to   Identify   and   treat   this   population. 

The  National  Institute  reported  to  the  Na- 
tional Advisory  CouncU  last  week  on  the 
first  benefit.'cost  study  conducted  on  a  broad 
national  scale. 

The  study  showed  that  a  minimum  of  three 
dollars  will  be  returned  to  the  economy  for 
every  doUar  spent  on  treatment. 

This  study  was  based  on  follow-up  studies 
of  patients  which  showed  decreased  health 
care  costs,  decreased  motor  vehicle  accident 
costs,  and  Increased  earnings  of  over  35  per- 
cent. 

The  fight  for  adequate  funding  has  always 
been  an  up-hill  battle — but  this  year  the 
fight  will  be  tougher  than  ever 
And  we  need  your  help. 
And  policy  decisions  must  be  made  with 
respect  to  the  place  of  alcoholism  treatment 
In  other  health  planning. 

Ultimately,  of  course,  decisions  must  be 
made  concerning  the  place  of  alcohol  treat- 
ment In  a  national  health  Insurance  pro- 
gram. 

These  are  decisions  which  wUl  be  made  by 
the  Congress. 
But,  again,  we  need  your  help! 
Most  Importantly — If  we  are  going  to  win 
this   war   on   alcoholism — we   must   put   be- 
hind us  the  petty  politics,  the  infighting  and 
the   struggle   for    turf    that    ha.s    dominated 
the  alcoholism  field  for  the  past  year  or  more. 
There  are  far  too  few  of  us  dedicated  to 
this   mission — surely   there   Is   enough    work 
for  all  of  us  to  do.  without  Jeopardizing  the 
effort  by  childish  Jealousies. 

Let  UB  help,  not  hinder  one  another  In  this 
effort. 

The  task  before  us  Is  formidable,  but  to- 
gether we  can  achieve  our  goals. 
The  results  will  be  well  worth  the  effort. 
There    need    be    no    aura   of    hopelessness 
about  treatment  of  alcoholism. 
We  know  treatment  works ! 
We   know    we   can    help    an    alcoholic   get 
well! 

There  Is  simply  no  need  for  people  to  die 
of  alcoholism  in  a  rivlUzed  society. 


WHAT  AMERICA   MUST  DO  IN   THE 
NEXT  10  YEARS 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr  President.  I  would 
like  to  bring  to  the  attention  of  the  Sen- 
ate an  article  by  Mr.  John  Gardner. 
chairman  of  Common  Cause.  In  com- 
ments prepared  for  the  Chrl.stian  Science 
Monitor,  Mr.  Gardner  approaches  the 
ambitloiLs  subject.  "WTiat  America  Must 
Do  in  the  Next  10  Years."  and  help.s  to 
clarify  our  thinking  by  outlining  six  ma- 
jor problem  areas  with  which  the  world 
must  deal  in  the  decade  ahead. 


As  Mr.  Gardner  so  ably  points  out. 
these  are  areas  of  international  chal- 
lenge. As  we  seek  to  redefine  our  na- 
tional goals  during  this  Bicentennial 
Year,  we  must  recognize  that  tliose  goals 
will  be  reached  only  in  the  context  of 
our  cooperation  in  solving  truly  major 
problems  for  all  the  peoples  of  the 
world. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  arti- 
cle be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
wa.s  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

[From  the  Christian   Science  Monitor.  May 
7.  19761 

What  America   Must   Do   In   the   Next 
10  Years 

(By  John  Gardner) 

(Note— As  the  U.S.  celebrates  Its  bicen- 
tennial, leaders  In  various  fields  reflect  on 
what  should  be  the  nation's  goals  In  the 
decade  ahead.  The  loUowlng  Is  the  first  of  a 
weekly  series  of  guest  columns.) 

We  "can't  talk  of  America's  future  apart 
from  that  of  the  planet.  With  that  proviso, 
I'm  going  to  suggest  that  in  the  years  ahead 
we  must  focus  on  six  clusters  of  problems. 

CONFLICT 

There  Is  no  future  for  the  species  unless  we 
come  to  grips  with  the  problem  of  human 
conflict.  The  threat  of  nuclear  war  once  rest- 
ed chiefly  m  bipolar  competition  between  the 
United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union.  Now  It's 
a  multipolar  world— Infinitely  more  unpre- 
dictable and  dangerous.  Proliferation  Is  here 
Every  day  the  possibility  increases  thai  ac- 
cident or  miscalrulatlon  will  shatter  the 
delicate  balance  of  fear  and  readiness  among 
the  nuclear  powers.  Unexampled  destructive 
power  win  soon  be  available  not  only  to  ter- 
rorist groups  but  to  warped  or  lunatic  in- 
dividuals The  next  nuclear  bomb  detonated 
In  anger  will  very  Ukely  be  set  off  by  a  ter- 
rorist representing  no  nation.  We  must  cope 
not  Just  with  conflict  between  nations  but 
with  all  human  conflict.  Including  racial  and 
reilglovis  prejudice. 

In  any  free  and  lawful  society  the  existence 
of  conflict  is  accepted  as  a  riecessary  and  even 
de.sirable  condition  of  social  health.  It  Is  not 
always  an  expression  of  the  human  impulse 
to  vloleiice.  Sometimes  it  is  a  consequence  of 
normal  competition,  sometimes  the  result  of 
fnioldering  injustices  that  cry  out  for  re- 
medy. But  a  free  and  lawful  society  attempts 
to  resolve  it  peaceably  within  a  framework 
of  order. 

If  we  do  not  blow  our.selves  up.  we  shall 
construct  a  peaceful  world  In  much  the  same 
fashion— by  painstakingly  putting  together 
the  Institutional  arrangements  which  permit 
the  ebb  and  flow  of  conflict  and  tension  with- 
in an  international  framework  of  order.  The 
goal  seems  unreachable.  Yet  every  modern 
nation  is  a  composite  of  earlier  trlbaUsms 
and  regional  loyalties,  most  of  which  have 
given  way  to  national  identity.  With  the  new 
con.scljusness  of  our  shared  responsibility 
for  our  small  planet,  it  is  not  inconceivable 
that  the  same  process  might  occur  world- 
wide. 

POPULATION 

World  population  is  increasing  at  the  rate 
of  200.000  more  births  than  deaths  a  day, 
and  we  will  have  to  endure  heavy  population 
growth  for  decades  to  come,  with  devastating 
cor.sequences  in  human  suffering  and  ecolo- 
gical overl(3ad. 

There  has  been  fruitless  debate  as  to 
whether  our  concern  over  world  fertility  rates 
should  express  lt.self  in  family  planning  pro- 
grarrLS  or  programs  of  education,  health,  nu- 
trition and  agricultural  development.  The 
only    sensible    answer    Is    "both."    We    don't 


know  as  much  as  we  should  about  reducing 
fertility  rates,  but  there  Is  a  good  deal  of 
evidence  that  they  come  down  when  the 
lowest  income  groups  are  lifted  off  the  floor 
of  absolute  poverty  and  brought  out  of  the 
utter  darkne.ss  of  malnutrition,  ignorance 
and  despair. 

ECOLOGY 

We  are  acutely  con.scious  of  the  problems 
of  the  biosphere  and  the  hazards  to  our  life- 
support  systems — the  quality  of  our  air. 
water  and  soU,  the  dangers  to  the  upper 
atmosphere  and  to  the  cUaiate,  Some  say  the 
developed  nations  want  pollution  control  at 
whatever  cost  to  economic  growth  and  i-he 
developing  nation?  want  the  reverse:  eco- 
nomic growth  at  wh.atever  cost  But  that  is 
an  oversimplification.  Sensible  people  In  all 
nations  are  addressing  themselves  to  solu- 
tions that  will  permit  ecologically  sound  eco- 
nomic activity, 

Tcxiay  the  waste  of  energy  and  nonrenew- 
able resources  in  the  advanced  countries,  cer- 
tainly in  the  United  States,  is  phenomenal 
and  "inexcusable.  Clearly  the  industrial  na- 
tions are  going  to  have  to  develop  an  ethic  of 
conservation. 

the  indh'idval  and  society 
Today  the  totally  programmed  society  is 
an  easUy  Imagined  possibility.  If  the  claims 
of  society  i.re  taken  to  justify  the  snuffing 
out  of  freedom  and  Individuality,  then  the 
society's  chief  source  of  creativity  and  ca- 
pacity for  re:;ewal  will  be  stifled.  If.  at  the 
other  extreme.  Individualism  becomes  anar- 
chism or  each-for-himself  atomism,  the 
society  w-in  disintegrate.  In  terms  of  practi- 
cal social  action,  the  indlviduars  relation- 
ship to  society  comes  to  a  couple  of  basic 
questions.  The  fi.rst  is  whether  the  society 
has  created  a  system  of  governance  built  on 
the  principles  of  accountability  and  the  rule 
of  law  Only  If  the  governed  can  call  power 
to  account  will  they  survive  as  a  creative  and 
vital  force  in  the  society. 

The  second  question  Is  'now  individualltv 
can  survive  In  a  world  that  is  moving  toward 
ever  larger  and  more  complex  organizational 
patterns.  How  spare  t.he  Individual  a  sense 
of  Impotence  and  anonymity?  How  presene 
tr.e  idea  of  community? 

equal  access  to  society's  benefits 
The  debate  over  equality  will  never  end. 
There  Is  no  likelihood  that  we  can  make  all 
humans  equally  Intelligent,  equally  tall, 
equally  good  or  equaUy  happy.  But  we  hive 
come  to  believe  that  we  can,  If  we  work  hard 
at  it,  make  them  equal  before  the  law.  give 
them  equal  opportunity,  and — with  consid- 
erably greater  effort — give  them  something 
approaching  equal  access  to  some  of  the 
crucial  benefits  of  society  such  as  education, 
health  care,  shelter  and  enough  to  eat. 

We  have  a  long  way  to  go.  We  could  speak 
of  the  prison  of  Ignorance,  of  racial  Injustice, 
of  the  oppression  of  women,  but  one  exam- 
p;e — poverty — will  suffice.  We  know  the  pov- 
erty that  exists  in  our  own  cotmtry.  Of  two 
billion  people  in  the  roughly  100  developing 
nations,  about  40  percent  or  800  million  are 
barely  surviving.  Many  aren't  surviving.  It 
Is  exceedingly  difficult,  even  for  people  who 
live  in  very  modest  circumstances,  to  under- 
stand the  brutal  realities  of  "absolute  pov- 
erty": starvation,  mental  and  physical  hand- 
icaps stemming  from  malnutrition  and  lack 
of  medical  care,  death  at  an  early  age  Under 
such  conditions,  a  phrase  such  as  "equality 
of  opportunity"  becomes  meaningless. 

VALUES    AND    faith 

Animals  react  to  their  physical  environ- 
ment, and  so  do  humans  But  humans  go  a 
giant  step  further.  They  spin  vast  webs  of 
symbol,  myth,  Imagination,  dreams,  visions 
and  world  views  to  which  they  react  just  as 
strongly  as  they  do  to  the  physical  environ- 
ment. 

For  most  of  the  20th  century,  the  majority 
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of  the  worltl'h  moot  highly  educated  minds 
b«lleved  I  or  acted  aa  though  they  believed) 
that  this  wa«  not  an  Iniportatit  feutuxe  of 
Uiuiirtii  Dehavlor  But  a«  the  century  aiovo8 
tciward  1t>  tioae.  values  and  faith  have  .main 
l>econie  u  sertous  topic  of  Interest  But  what 
TBlue»?  What  faith' 

Must  we  invent  wholly  new  values  and 
faltha?  The  answer  la  "no  "  MuBt  we  return 
Co  ihe  old  faiths?  Again,  the  answer  Is  "no." 
New  values  and  faiths  flow  out  of  old  vaJuos 
and  faiths.  The  transforinatlona  may  be  spec- 
tacular, but  they  have  a  past.  We  cannot 
tireaic  with  the  past — nor  oan  we  return  to 
It.  IJfe  flows  on.  The  Latin  proverb  "Natura 
uon  faclt  saltus"  says  that  nature  does  not 
proceed  by  leafMs  Still  leas  does  It  leap  back- 
wurd  Out  of  Its  heritage  of  old  values  and 
faiths,  a  vital  society  la  always  fashioning 
something  new  that  speaks  to  the  conditions 
of  the  day.  If  not.  then  the  society  dies  at 
tbe  core. 


OVERSIGHT  Of  THE    I>rrERNAL 
REVENUE    SERVICE 

Mr.  MONTOYA.  Mr.  President,  re- 
cently I  was  privileged  to  testify  to  the 
Senate  Committee  on  Finance  concern- 
ing legislation  which  I  have  introduced 
or  supported  and  which  was  being  con- 
sidered for  incorporation  into  the  tax  re- 
form bill  which  is  being  marked  up  by 
the  committee. 

I  have  held  oversight  hearings  into 
the  procedures  and  practices  of  tlie  In- 
ttjrnal  Revenue  Service  for  several  years, 
ac  most  Members  of  the  Senate  are 
aware.  This  year  we  have  held  hearings 
in  f  jur  major  cities  of  the  United  States, 
taking  testimony  in  the  field  from  con- 
cerned taxpayers  and  from  olBclals  of 
bolli  local  and  State  governments  as 
well  as  from  agents  and  regional  direc- 
tors of  the  IRS  itself.  We  have  heard 
lx)th  sides,  and  have  spent  many  hours 
ejcnmlnlng  the  problems  which  taxpayers 
have  encountered  In  paying  taxes,  or  in 
ta.x  disputes. 

I  am  hopeful  that  the  legislation  which 
I  have  proposed  to  correct  some  of  the 
problem  areas  uncovered  In  our  hearings 
will  be  incorporated  in  the  Finance  Com- 
mittee bill.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
my  testimony  before  the  committee  be 
printed  in  the  Record  so  that  the  back- 
ground for  my  legislative  suggestion  will 
be  clear. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  testi- 
aiony  was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
Record,  as  follows , 
Statement  of  Senator  Joseph  M.  Montota 

Mr.  Chairman: 

I  would  like  to  express  my  gratitude  to 
the  Committee  for  permitting  me  to  testify 
concerning  legislation  which  I  have  proposed 
to  amend  the  Internal  Revenue  Code. 

The  need  for  reform  of  our  tax  laws  Is  not 
a  controversial  subject — not  anymore.  Every- 
one— taxpayers,  tax  experts,  members  of 
Congress,  businessmen.  lawyers — everyone 
has  at  least  one  pet  •"reform"  which  he  would 
like  to  see  become  law.  However,  the  deci- 
sions about  exactly  which  reform  should  be 
passed,  or  exactly  how  that  reform  should  be 
accomplished  are  not  so  easy.  That  Is  the 
very  dlfflcult  Job  which  this  Committee  has 
tackled,  and  I  commend  both  the  Chairman 
and  the  members  for  the  thorough  and  ex- 
cellent work  you  are  doing. 

The  bill  which  has  come  to  the  Senate  from 
the  House,  H.R.  10612.  Is  the  end  product 
of  many  months  of  dlfflcult  work  by  oiu- 
colleagues  In  the  other  Chamber.  I  am  ap- 
preciative of  the  time  required  to  adequately 


review  that  bill,  and  to  consider  additions  or 
changes  which  Senate  members  would  llXe 
to  maXe.  I  hope  that  my  prop>osals  will  be 
included  In  your  serious  consideration,  aion^; 
with  the  many  other  excellent  propKJsals 
which  have  been  made. 

Briefly,  the  tax  law  changea  I  am  pro- 
posing are  of  two  kinds:  changes  in  the 
amount  of  tax  to  be  paid  In  certain  in- 
stances, and  changes  In  tbe  administrative 
practices  and  procedures  of  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue Service  In  collecting  taxes. 

I  will  submit  for  the  record  a  more  de- 
tailed Htatement  of  each  of  the  amendments 
to  the  Code  which  I  have  proposed. 

I  would  like  to  address  the  general  thrust 
of  my  legislative  proposals,  however. 

A*  you  know,  the  Appropriations  Subcom- 
mittee on  Treasury.  Postal  Service  and  Gen- 
eral Government,  of  which  I  am  Chairman, 
has  held  hearings  for  several  years  to  ex- 
amine taxpayer  services  provided  by  rR8. 
procedures  used  for  tax  collection  and  audit. 
and  to  provide  a  forum  for  taxpayers  who 
were  critical  and  had  found  It  Impossible  to 
make  their  complaints  through  other  chan- 
nels. I  first  announced  that  I  would  hold 
these  hearings  late  In  1972  I  was  amaised 
at  the  Immediate  and  overwhelming  response 
from  citizens. 

It  became  clear  to  the  Subcommittee  that 
many  cltlzen.s  were  angry  and  frustrated 
They  were  losing  confidence  In  the  tax  sys- 
tem Itself.  Our  first  hearings  uncovered  many 
serious  problem  areas,  and  rubsequent  worit 
by  the  Subcommittee — Including  the  sec- 
ond set  of  hearings  In  1974 — conflrmed  the 
need  for  us  to  prepare  corrective  legislation 

We  heard  testimony  from  IRS  officials,  tax 
assistance  professionals,  tax  assistance  vol- 
unteers, tax  lawyers,  CPAs.  tax  reform  or- 
ganizations, and  from  taxpayers  themselves. 
In  all  of  this  material,  the  most  distressing 
element  was  the  increasing  evidence  of  bit- 
terness and  frtistratlon  which  is  expressed  by 
a  large  percentage  of  the  public 

On  Thursday  of  this  week  I  will  hold  the 
first  of  four  field  hearings  In  New  York.  We 
win  hold  hearings  In  the  next  few  weeks  in 
Oklahoma  City.  San  FYancl.sco.  and  Chicago. 
We  will  have  a  full  day  of  public  hearings 
In  each  city.  Once  again,  we  have  received 
many  requests  from  taxpayers  who  wt.-ih  to 
testify  on  specific  grievances,  and  from  tax 
professionals  who  wish  to  testify  on  recur- 
rent problenw  I  will  make  a  report  to  the 
Congress  on  our  hearings,  of  course,  4nd  I 
will  make  the  hearing  testimony  available  as 
quickly  as  possible  to  this  Committee 

American  taxpayers  have  always  paid  their 
taxes  voluntarily,  and  we  Americans  have  al- 
ways had  a  high  degree  of  faith  In  the  fair- 
ness. Integrity,  and  capability  of  those  who 
administer  our  tax  law  I  am  afraid,  how- 
ever, that  the  public^  faith  is  growing  weaker 
every  day. 

Most  serious  among  the  many  problems 
uncovered  In  our  Hearings  were  complaints 
about  the  process  of  audit  selection,  the 
lack  of  protection  for  privacy  of  Information 
furnished  on  tax  forms,  the  difficulty  in  ob- 
taining information  on  appeal  rights,  the 
Inequities  and  arbitrary  procedures  used  in 
the  collection  proc©.'«8.  the  suggestion  of  mis- 
use of  IRS  powers  for  political  or  personal 
attacks,  and  the  feeling  of  taxpayers  that 
IRS  agents  were  working  under  a  "quota" 
system  In  which  they  were  required  to  return 
a  certain  nximber  of  dollars  to  the  Treasury. 

Several  months  ago,  "The  Report  To  The 
Administrative  Conference  Of  The  United 
States  On  Administrative  Procedures  of  The 
Internal  Revenue  Service"  was  publlshea. 
The  conclusions  of  this  Impartial  rep>ort 
largely  bear  out  the  reports  of  our  Subcom- 
mittee. The  legislation  I  have  proposed  ad- 
dresses the  problem  areas  In  accordance  with 
the  recommendations  of  this  report 

In  January  and  April  of  last  year  I  In- 
troduced five  bills  to  make  the  following 
administrative  changes  In  our  tax  code : 


S-136.  a  bu:  which  requires  IRS  to  Inform 
taxpayers  who  are  being  audited  speciflcaJly 
how  their  return.s  were  .selected  for  audit, 
hiiw  the  audit  system  wu.'-k.'*.  and  h'.w  thev 
may  appeaJ  aii  adverse  decision,  Tlie  pro- 
cedural (■haiiKt«  made  ay  this  legislation 
would  brln>.-  ofH'i.iiess  and  candor  back  Into 
the  relationship  between  taxpayer  and  tax 
collector,  and  would  restore  confidence  in 
the  fairness  of  the  sy-teni  to  many  disil- 
lusioned citizens 

S-137,  a  iJlll  which  would  provide  for  Ju- 
dicial confirmation  of  the  amount  and  need 
for  Jeopardy  assessment.  The  law  now  allows 
IRS  to  seize  any  amount  of  a  taxpayer's 
assets  if  the  IRS  officials  "believe"  that  col- 
lection of  a  deficiency  is  In  Jeopardy  I  have 
proposed  that  when  jeopardy  aasttvsiupnt 
seems  necessary  IRS  be  allowed  to  prcK  e«d. 
but  that  within  five  days  IRS  mu.st  seek 
confirmation  from  the  district  court  with  an 
opportunity  for  the  taxpayer  to  be  heard  In 
the  pnx-eedlngs.  The  right  to  Judicial  re- 
view seems  to  me  to  be  the  most  ordinary 
and  proper  protection  for  the  rights  of  tax- 
payers 

S-138.  a  bin  which  wUl  adjust  the  sched- 
ule of  Income  which  Is  exempt  from  levy  by 
the  IRS  Currently  the  code  exempts  specific 
dollar  value  personal  effects  and  necessary 
tools  of  a  trade  Inflation  has  made  mtat  of 
these  exemptions  meaningless,  and  I  believe 
the  exempt  Income  should  be  based  on  the 
number  of  dependents  in  a  taxpayers  house- 
hold, and  should  be  tied  to  the  consumer 
price  Index.  PamUles  should  not  be  left  with 
no  Income  while  a  tax  dispute  Is  decided  or 
a  delinquent  tax  paid 

S-139,  a  bill  which  would  establish  a  fie 
year  term  for  the  Commissioner  of  Internal 
Revenue,  thus  removing  him  from  political 
pressure  Ample  evidence  of  the  need  for 
this  legislation  is  to  be  found  In  our  hearings 
and  In  the  report  of  the  Select  Committee  on 
Presidential   Campaign   Activities, 

S-15n.  a  bin  which  will  insure  the  con- 
fidentiality of  Income  tax  returns  and  pro- 
vide safeguards  governing  access  to  Informa- 
tion on  those  returns  The  tax  records,  under 
my  proposal,  would  be  declared  to  be  con- 
fidential' rather  than  'public'  records,  and 
stiffer  penalties  would  be  mandated  for  un- 
authorized disclosure  or  misuse  of  tax  Infor- 
mation. Penalties  wotild  apply  to  those  who 
receive  as  well  as  those  who  release  Informa- 
tion Illegally. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  wish  to  add  that  I  am  a 
cosponsor  of  Senator  Magnuson's  omnibus 
Taxpayer  Rights  bill,  which  addresses  many 
of  the  same  problems  I  have  already  dis- 
cussed, and  which  provides.  In  addition,  Ie>3l 
assistance  for  taxpayers  and  a  taxpayer  serv- 
ice and  complaint  assistance  office  within 
IRS. 

In  addition  to  the  legislation  discussed  so 
far,  I  want  to  bring  to  the  attention  of  the 
Committee  a  serious  problem  which  has  come 
up  In  testimony  before  my  Subcommittee.  I 
believe  that  the  Chairman  of  this  Committee 
is  already  preparing  legislation  in  response  to 
this  concern,  and  I  wish  to  make  my  support 
of  his  efforts  clear. 

In  1969,  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  Sec- 
tions 7463  and  7456(c)  were  amended  to  pro- 
vide that  the  Tax  Court  would  appoint  Tax 
Commissioners  to  hear  small  tax  cases  This 
was  an  attempt  to  provide  a  more  equitable 
and  fair  hearing  for  the  small  taxpayer  who 
Is  the  backbone  of  our  tax  system,  who  files 
over  80  percent  of  all  individual  returns,  re- 
ports over  85  percent  of  taxable  net  Income. 
and  pays  about  60  percent  of  all  taxes  col- 
lected. This  very  Important  taxpayer,  how- 
ever, usually  does  not  have  legal  assistance 
In  a  dispute  over  his  taxes,  and  clearly  needs 
better  legal  service. 

The  system  devised  In  1974  is  not  working 
well,  or  as  the  Congress  Intended  it  to  work 
rhe  Commissioners  app>olnted  are  not  em- 
powered to  act  as  Judicial  officers;  they  are 
soon  to  be  asked  to  take  on  additional  tasks 


ss  the  Tax  Court  JurLsdlctlon  expands  into 
other  areas,  and  yet  they  have  no  t-enure,  no 
status,  and  do  not  even  render  a  final  de- 
cision The  Small  Taxpayer  Court  should  have 
equity  Jurisdiction,  It  seems  to  me,  In  order 
to  provide  better  assistance  to  the  public 

I  hope  this  Committee  will  prepare  and 
present  legislation  to  establish  a  Small  Tax- 
payer Court.  There  are  thousands  of  small 
claims  courts  which  work  well  for  the  average 
citizen,  and  I  believe  the  Small  Taxpayer 
Court  would  ac/;ompllsh  what  I  beUe-. e  to 
have  been  the  Intent  of  the  Congress  orig- 
inally. 

In  addition  to  the  administrative  changes  I 
have  proposed,  I  would  like  to  briefly  review 
the  legislation  I  have  introduced  to  make 
substantive  tax  law  chatge  ThLs  Committee 
has  received  testimony  concerning  many  ma- 
jor changes  In  tax  structure.  I  endorse  and 
support  those  which  are  going  to  provide  a 
more  equitable  tax  assessment  for  the  middle 
Income  taxpayer  who  now  carries  too  heavy 
a  load. 

The  changes  I  am  proposing  are  embodied 
In  three  bills  to  protect  or  provide  relief  to 
senior  citizens,  and  In  one  bill  I  introduced 
last  year  to  provide  more  effective  encourage- 
ment to  home  oa  n<>rshlp  and  home  building. 
S[>eclflcally,  I  propose: 

S-2870,  a  bill  to  equalize  tax  treatment  for 
retirees  under  federal  retirement  plans  with 
the  tax  treatment  provided  for  retirees  under 
social  security  and  railroad  retirement  Social 
security  and  railroad  retirement  benefits  are 
tax  free,  as  I  believe  they  should  be  Federal 
retirees  however,  must  use  the  Retirement 
Income  Credit  provision  for  tax  relief. 

The  RIC  was  originally  Intended  ta  con- 
form to  tax  exemptions  provided  for  social 
security  beneficiaries.  However  the  dollar 
amount  allowed  was  lost  amended  In  1962. 
Inflation  has.  of  course,  made  that  base  rate 
ridiculous.  My  proposal  Is  that  federal  re- 
tirees be  allowed  tax  exemption  on  retire- 
ment Income  up  to  the  amount  of  the  maxi- 
mum Social  Security  benefit  for  the  current 
year  Changes  In  social  security  benefits 
wotUd  thus  automatlca'.iv  correct  the  exemp- 
tion for  federal  retirees  to  keep  their  bene- 
fits equitable.  Retired  civil  servant.'^,  con- 
trary to  popular  myth,  receive  comparatively 
low  incomes,  and  every  dollar  which  must  be 
paid  In  taxes  Is  a  dollar  which  cannot  be 
spent  for  essential  need.«  The  importance  of 
this  simple  change  In  our  tax  law  can  be 
demonstrated  by  the  volume  of  mall  I  have 
received  In  support  of  this  bill. 

S-Z695  .\  bill  which  would  provide  a  tax- 
payer credit  equal  to  $250  when  the  taxpayer 
houses  a  senior  citizen  ■within  hl.-j  home.  This 
legislation  Is  aimed  at  halting  the  segrega- 
tion of  the  elderly  and  the  warehousing  of 
senior  citizens  in  nursing  homes  and  room- 
ing house^-.  often  substandard  The  small  tax 
credit  given  would  cncouraee  and  a.sslst  mid- 
dle and  lower  income  families  to  pro'.irie  el- 
derly relatives  a  home,  and  would  be  much 
less  expensive  to  the  government  than  the 
construction  and  maintenance  of  senior 
citizen  housing  and  nursing  homes. 

S-2346.  A  bill  which  would  protect  the 
elderly  citizen  from  loss  of  his  home  or  undue 
economic  hardship  repultlng  from  Increases 
In  property  taxes  by  providing  a  tax  credit 
for  the  amount  of  property  tax  in  excess  of 
that  paid  before  retirement  age  The  bill 
would  also  allow  a  slmUar  credit  for  Increases 
In  rent  caused  by  higher  property  taxes. 

Finally,  I  wish  to  mention  S-2082,  a  bill 
to  provide  a  credit  In  lieu  of  a  deduction 
for  Interest  paid  on  a  mortgage  on  the  tax- 
payer's principal  residence  Clearly,  the  con- 
struction industry  Is  In  serious  trouble,  with 
unemployment  rat-e-^  as  high  as  fifty  and 
sixty  percent.  The  average  home  being  con- 
structed today  Is  only  available  to  families 
In  the  top  Income  brackets  The  deduction 
now  given  for  Interest  paid  on  a  mortgage  was 
Intended  to  encourage  home  ownership,  but 


in  effect  It  Is  regressive.  Inflation  has  now 
changed  the  base  figures  so  that  we  must 
find  a  way  to  make  this  particular  tax  ex- 
penditure work  to  better  advantage  for  the 
average  .American  family  I  believe  that  goal 
•will  be  reached  by  changing  the  law  so  that 
those  feunlUes  with  Incomes  below  $20,000 
will  be  assisted  That  can  be  done  If  we 
provide  a  tax  credit  rather  than  a  tax  deduc- 
tion. Library  of  Congress  estimates  that 
100,000  new  single  family  homes  would  be 
built  and  sold  this  year  if  my  proposal  were 
m  effect.  beca\u=e  families  would  be  able  to 
qualify  with  the  small  boost  m  take  home 
pay  this  bin  would  provide, 

I  also  wish  to  mention  my  full  support  of 
one  other  leglslat!\e  effort:  changes  In  the 
estate  tax  law  which  would  allow  family 
farms  to  remain  within  a  family  after  the 
death  of  the  owner 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  deeply  appreciate  the  time 
the  Committee  has  given  to  me  to  speak  on 
the  tax  reform  matters  which  concern  legis- 
lation I  have  proposed.  I  am  deeply  disturbed 
that  taxpayers  are  losing  faith  m  our  tax 
syste.m.  and  believe  that  It  Is  applied  unfairly 
In  .some  cases.  Taxes  should  be  clear,  equit- 
able, and  fair.  They  should  not  be  applied 
In  such  a  way  as  to  be  mjurlous  to  any  one 
group,  and  they  should  be  collected  with 
courtesy  and  consideration  for  the  rights  of 
the  taxpayers 

I  believe  that  the  tax  reform  legislation 
this  Committee  is  preparing  can  and  will 
be  the  most  Impwrtai. .  and  far-reaching 
legislation  which  comes  o'at  of  the  Congress 
this  year.  There  Is  no  reason  why  American 
taxpayers  should  be  In  revolt — and  I  believe 
that  sensible  corrections  in  our  tax  law  will 
Insure  that  confidence  and  approval  are  once 
again  the  essence  of  citizen  response  to  the 
Internal  Revenue  Service  and  govern- 
ment lt.self. 


REGULATORY  REFORM:  CONFLICTS 
OP  INTEREST  AND  EX  PARTE 
CONTACTS 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
like  to  share  with  my  colleagues  t'wo  ex- 
cellent yet  disturbing  articles  concerning 
Federal  regulaton--  agencies.  The  articles 
were  written  and  researched  by  I>avld 
Burnham,  of  the  New  York  Times,  and 
appeared  in  the  May  8  and  May  10  edi- 
tions of  that  newspaper. 

In  the  first  place.  Mr.  Burnham  dis- 
cusses the  undue  influence  wielded  by 
special  interest  groups  in  many  agency 
rulemaking  deliberations.  These  groups 
make  numerous  informal,  off-the-record 
contacts  with  agency  commissioners  and 
staff.  Such  contacts  may  cause  the  agency 
officials  to  place  im warranted  Importance 
on  the  views  of  these  groups  and  to  gloss 
over  the  true  public  Interest. 

The  second  article  concerns  possible 
conflicts  of  interest  which  arise  when 
former  agency  personnel  represent  regu- 
lated Industries  In  actions  before  the 
agency  where  they  had  previously 
worked.  Mr.  Burnham  discusses  a  recent 
House  Commerce  Subcommittee  study 
which  revealed  that — 

Thirty-two  of  83  commissioners  and  top 
officials  who  left  their  agencies  In  the  last  15 
years  "have  at  some  time  during  the  Imme- 
diate subsequent  five  years  t>een  employed  In 
the  regulated  Industry." 

Both  problems — the  undue  influence 
of  special  Interest  groups,  and  possible 
conflicts  of  Interest,  presently  lawful,  In- 
volving former  agency  personnel — are 
very  serious  concerns.  Any  effective  re- 
form of  Government  regulation  Is  going 


to  have  to  deal  with  such  tough  ques- 
tions as  these.  The  current  joint  study 
being  undertaken  by  the  Government 
Operations  and  Commerce  Committeea 
pursuant  to  Senate  Resolution  71.  should 
provide  some  possible  answere  to  these 
problems. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  two  New  York  Times  arti- 
cles be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  tlie  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Ex-U.S.    Aide.    Now    on    Other    Sn>E.    Snxs 

Conflicts  IssrE 

(By  David  Burnham) 

Washington,  May  9. — 'While  G.  Richard 
Dunnells  was  working  as  a  high  official  In 
the  Department  of  Housing  and  'Urban  De- 
velopment, he  helped  negotiate  a  Govern- 
ment contract  with  a  St,  Louis  builder. 

Shortly  after  he  left  his  $36,OO0-a-year  Job 
•with  H.U.D..  according  to  three  Federal  offi- 
cials, he  appealed  before  the  agency  repre- 
senting the  other  side — the  builder  of  the 
Mansion  House  project  of  St.  Louis.  He 
urged  a  former  subordinate  to  modify  tlie 
very  contract  he  had  worked  on  vhUe  In 
government. 

As  a  result,  Robert  R.  Elliott,  the  general 
counsel  for  H.U.D.,  asked  the  Justice  De- 
partment to  decide  whether  Mr.  Dunnells  had 
violated  part  of  the  Federal  confllct-of -Inter- 
est law — a  provision  Intended  to  keep  former 
Government  officials  from  Improperly  profit- 
ing from  the  special  knowledge  they  gained 
while  on  the  public  payroll 

Several  months  ago.  the  Justice  Depart- 
ment Informed  Mr.  Dunnells  that  he  would 
not  be  prosecuted.  That  decision  was  con- 
sistent 'With  the  agency's  record.  According 
to  a  department  study,  40  such  cases  were 
referred  to  It  for  possible  prosecution  from 
1965  to  1975.  In  that  period,  six  indictments 
resulted. 

Some  experts  attribute  this  record  to  am- 
biguities In  the  Federal  law.  Others  cite  what 
they  see  as  a  lawyerly  re'.uctance  to  prosecute 
lawyers. 

Officials  who  leave  high  Oovemment  posi- 
tions and  remain  in  Washington  very  often 
end  up  working  for  clients  who  have  prob- 
lems with  the  agencies  the  officials  were 
formerly  associated  •with.  A  House  Commerce 
subcommittee  on  Oversight  and  Investiga- 
tions found  m  a  study  that  32  of  the  83 
commissioners  and  top  officials  who  left  their 
agencies  In  the  last  16  years  "have  at  some 
time  during  the  Immediate  subsequent  five 
years  been  employed  in  the  regulated  In- 
dustry." 

Because  of  the  belief  that  too  stringent  a 
conflict-of-interest  law  would  deter  qualified 
persons  from  entering  government,  Congress 
has  written  a  statute  and  the  American  Bar 
Association  has  developed  a  code  of  ethics 
whose  provisions  mean  that  many  of  the 
moves  from  public  to  private  life  do  not 
violate  the  existing  standards. 

Among  the  former  Federal  officials  who 
have  switched  to  Jobs  In  private  Industry  are 
the  following: 

William  D.  Ruckelshaus,  the  first  head  of 
the  Environmental  F>rot-ectlon  Agency,  who 
began  a  law  firm  that  has  many  clients  who 
are  Involved  In  legal  battles  with  the  E.P.A. 

Dean  Burch,  the  former  chairman  of  the 
Federal  Communications  Commission,  is  a 
member  of  a  law  firm  that  Is  representing  a 
company  Involved  In  a  legal  dispute  on  which 
he  voted  several  years  ago  while  heading  the 
F.c.c. 

William  O.  Doub,  from  1971  to  1974  &  com- 
missioner In  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission, 
and  Manning  Muntzlng,  the  former  director 
of  regulation  at  the  commission,  are  'with 
Lebeeuf,  Lamb,  Lelby  and  Macrae,  a  New 
York -based  law  firm  that  does  considerable 
nuclear  business. 
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Mortimer  CapUn.  CommlMontr  of  Internal 
R<»veniie  from  1961  to  1964,  Is  a  partner  In 
a  law  firm  specializing  in  tax  work.  So  ta 
BheUlon    Coben,    I.R..S     Commte«loner    from 

1963  to  1969. 

ST       LOmS     CASK 

In  tba  case  of  Mr.  Dunnella^  several  high 
otSclals  In  U.UX).  reported  thaC  while  he  was 
serving  aa  acting  Assistant  derretary.  he  be- 
came actively  involved  In  uegatlatlona  with 
Maurice  B.  PYank,  the  manages  of  the  Man- 
sion House  complex  lu  St.  Louis. 

In  the  rmnnell's  case.  Federal  officials  as- 
sert that  Mr  Dunnells,  shortly  after  having 
left  office  on  Feb.  16.  1973,  returned  to  the 
department  where  he  held  a  meeting  with 
Fred  W.  Pfaender,  director  of  loan  manage- 
ment, during  which  he  asked  for  a  modlllca- 
tlun  of  the  Mansion  House  contract  on 
which  he  had  worked  lu  hU  H.^D.  Job. 

In  reeponse  to  an  Inquiry,  Richard  L. 
Thornburgh,  the  .Assistant  Attorney  Oeneral 
in  charge  of  the  Justice  DepartoieMt's  Crlm- 
Uial  Division,  and  Donald  J.  Stohr.  the  Unit- 
ed States  attorney  for  the  Eastern  District 
of  Mli«sourl,  said  that  Mr.  Duanells  would 
not  be  prosecuted. 

Mr.  Dunnella,  now  in  private  law  practice 
In  Washington,  confirmed  having  been  told 
he  would  not  be  prosecuted.  Alter  saying 
that  the  matter  had  cau.sed  him  "consider- 
able personal  pain,"  be  declined  to  make 
further  comment. 

Finding  a  former  top  official  who  cboM  to 
remain  In  Washington  after  leaving  govern- 
ment and  who  Is  not  u.-^iug  his  special  skills 
and  contacts  Is  almost  Impossible. 

Lee  C.  White,  chairman  of  the  Federal 
Power  CommL<wlon  from  1966  to  1969.  Is  one 
exception.  For  the  first  Ave  years  after  leav- 
ing government  Mr.  Wlilte's  firm  represented 
no  client  before  the  P.PC.  and  only  recently 
has  agreed  to  represent  such  organizations 
as  the  American  Hospital  Association,  which 
Is  not  paxt  of  the  p>ower  Indiistn,'. 

A  recent  study  by  Victor  H  Kramer,  a  pro- 
fes-sor  of  law  at  the  Georgetown  University 
Law  Center,  found  that  more  than  half  of 
the  officials  appointed  to  nine  Federal  regula- 
tory agencies  In  the  last  five  years  came  to  It 
from  the  Industry  they  were  to  regulate. 

rZAR     LOSS     OP     TALENT 

The  subject  of  considerable  private  con- 
versations In  the  offices  of  many  Washing- 
ton law  firms  and  the  cause  of  Mr.  Dun- 
nell's  ultimately  resolved  conflict  with  the 
Justice  Department  Is  Section  207.  Title  18. 
United  States  Code,  a  five-paragraph  section 
of  the  Federal  conflict-of-interest  law  that 
tries  to  detail  those  actions  that  Congress 
feels  would  be  Improper  for  former  Govern- 
ment officials  to  undertake  before  their  for- 
mer agencies. 

The  question  of  what  can  be  considered 
proper  is  a  complex  one.  On  the  one  band. 
almost  all  parties  agree  It  Is  Improper  for 
an  official  to  earn  money  becau.se  of  the 
knowledge  he  gained  about  a  particular  case 
while  an  official  or  to  unduly  Influence  an 
agency  decision  because  of  his  continuing 
connections  in  a  given  agency. 

On  the  other  hand,  many  experts  argue 
that  if  the  restrlctlon.s  on  employment  after 
holding  a  Fflcral  Job  are  too  strict,  talented 
Individual."!  will  be  dlscoiu'aged  from  accept- 
ing surh  Jobs. 

Section  207  of  the  conflict-of-interest  law 
ha.1  two  kpv  provisions  to  control  slde-swltch- 
In?  T^e  first  makes  It  a  Federal  crime  for  a 
O  nernment  employee  upon  leaving  office 
ever  to  represent  as  an  agent  or  attorney  any 
party  on  the  other  side  of  a  matter  In  which 
he  was  "personally  and  subsantlally"  Involved 
while  In  Government. 

The  second  provision  makes  It  a  crime  for 
a  Oovernment  employee,  during  the  first  year 
after  leaving  office  to  represent  as  agent  or 
attorney,  any  party  on  the  other  side  of  a 
matter  that  wa.s   under  his  general   respon- 


sibility but  not  his  personal  or  substantial 
control. 

Though  the  theoretical  intent  of  the  law  Is 
clear.  It  contains  a  number  of  undefined 
terms,  which  give  a  former  Ooveriunent  of- 
ficial leeway  to  argue,  that  he  la  not  guilty  of 
violating  it. 

What  exactly  does  personal  and  substantial 
Involvement  entail?  What  does  the  phrase 
"under  his  official  responsibility"  actually 
mean? 

Another  limitation  of  the  law  is  that  it 
does  not  apply  M  the  potential  conflict  cen- 
ters on  general  policies  that  the  former  of- 
ficial promulgated  while  In  office.  This  Is  be- 
cause the  conflict  law  refers  to  only  a  judt- 
clAl  proceeding,  claim,  contract  or  "other 
specific  matter." 

new    INDICTMENTS 

The  results  of  these  many  legal  amblgultee 
Is  the  Justice  Departments  Indictment  of 
only  a  handful  of  former  officials  The  de- 
partment's record  was  dtsclosed  In  a  recent 
letter  to  Senator  William  Proxmlre.  Democrat 
of  Wisconsin,  from  the  current  head  of  the 
Criminal  Division.  Mr   Thornburgh. 

From  a  study  of  caseload  statistics.  Mr 
Thornburgh  wrote.  "It  appears  that  for  the 
calendar  year  1966  through  1975  ( Septem- 
ber i.  there  have  been  approximately  40  Sec- 
tion 207  matters  referred  variously  to  the 
Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation.  United 
Statee  attorneys  and  or  the  Criminal  Divi- 
sion for  consideration." 

With  most  of  the  recommendations  for 
prosecution  coming  from  the  heads  of  Execu- 
tive branch  agencies  and  departments.  Mr 
Thornburgh  said  "our  materials  Indicate  that 
during  thts  period.  Section  207  referrals  re- 
sulted In  six  prosecutions  " 

Mr.  Thornburgh  Informed  Senator  Prox- 
mlre that  "decisions  against  prosecution  were 
made  for  various  reasons:  reasonable  doubt 
of  guilt,  disproportion  of  the  authorlr.ed  pun- 
ishment In  relationship  to  the  offense  or  of- 
fender, availability  and  likelihood  of  prose- 
cution In  another  Jurisdiction;  other  similar 
reasons  " 

FEW    CHARGES    STICK 

Justice  Department  records  Indicate  that 
the  charges  are  not  easy  to  make  stick  One 
official  won  a  dismissal  on  appeal,  a  second 
was  acquitted  by  the  trial  Judge  on  the  mo- 
tion of  the  defense,  a  third  was  acquitted  by 
a  Jury,  another  did  not  contest  the  charges,  a 
flfth  official  pleaded  guilty  and  the  last  case 
Is  still  pending. 

In  a  subsequent  Interview,  the  Justice  De- 
partment official  said  he  felt  that  the  con- 
flict-of-interest law  provided  a  "fairly  clear 
warning"  as  to  what  was  not  permitted  but 
that  Its  use  of  a  number  of  general  phrases 
made  prosecution  difficult 

"It  Is  hard  to  prove  matters  beyond  a 
shadow  of  doubt  when  you  have  these  shad- 
owy phrases."  Mr.  Thornburgh  said. 

The  prosecutor,  however,  does  not  believe 
that  the  law  requires  clarification  "These  are 
the  sanctions  that  have  been  proscribed  by 
Congress,  and  they  make  good  sense  to  me," 
he  said. 

Whether  Congress.  53  percent  of  whom  are 
lawyers,  will  reconsider  the  ambiguities  of 
the  present  law.  Is  unknown. 

"An  awful  lot  of  Federal  officials  look  up>on 
their  time  In  government  as  an  Investment." 
said  Allan  Morrison,  director  of  the  Public 
Citizens  I^ltlgatlon  Group,  a  key  arm  of  Ralph 
Nader's  Washington  operation. 

"It  probably  would  be  a  lot  cheaper  and 
better  for  the  public  If  these  guys  were  pro- 
vided a  public  stipend  for  a  while  rather 
than  permitting  them  to  start  working  over 
their  old  agencies."  Mr.  Morrison  added 

Interest  Gropps  Active  Betore  PCC 
Decision 
(By  David  Burnham) 
Washlvoton.   Mav  7 —The  Federal   Com- 
munications   Commission    adopted    a    rule 


snarply  limiting  the  gruwtii  uf  cubic  televi- 
slon  after  the  agency's  menibeni  and  uiSclals 
had  360  private  contacts  with  repr(>^enta- 
tlvee  of  the  various  Industries  whose  fc  rtujies 
would  be  directly  affected,  according  to  an 
FCC.  compilation. 

During  the  same  period  of  time,  commis- 
sion members  and  statT  recorded  only  20 
private  contacts  with  Government  agencies 
or  public  interest  groups  that  did  not  have  a 
direct  flrtanclal  stake  In  the  cable  Industry 

At  Issue  Is  a  set  of  complex  rules  proposed 
by  the  P.C.C.  that  limit  the  number  of  fUms 
and  sports  events  that  can  be  shown  on 
cable  television. 

BASIS    or    DtSPXTTE 

The  rules  have  been  criticized  b>  the  House 
Communications  Subcommittee  staff  as  il- 
legal and  unconstitutional,  designed  to  main- 
tain the  high  profits  earned  by  most  televi- 
sion broadcasters.  They  have  been  defended 
by  the  broadcasters  as  essential  If  they  are  to 
continue  to  provide  entertainment  and  news 
programming  without  a  direct  charge  to  the 
viewer 

The  private  contacts,  which  Included  meet- 
ings, lunches,  dinners  and  telephone  con- 
versations, do  not  appear  to  violate  P.C.C.  reg- 
ulations of  those  of  most  other  Federal  agen- 
cies because  the  matter  involved  a  general 
rule  with  an  industrywide  Impact  rather 
than  the  granting  of  a  special  license  to 
contending  parties 

Such  contacts,  the  bread  and  butter  o.' 
many  Washington  lawyers,  have  long  been 
accepted  as  a  norn^al  and  legal  part  of  hou 
government  operates.  But  now  the  hundred.^ 
of  contacts  with  the  PCC.  on  the  cable 
proposal  have  been  challenged  as  Improper 
In  legal  actions  brought  In  the  Federal  Court 
of  Appeals  for  the  District  of  Columbia. 

LIST    ORDERED 

It  was  In  resp>on»e  to  this  legal  challenge 
that  the  Court  of  Appeals  ordered  the  seven 
members  of  the  FCC  and  11  staff  officials  to 
supply  the  court  "a  list  of  all  the  ex  parte 
preeentatlon-s  together  with  the  details  of 
each"  made  to  them  between  July  19,  1972 
when  the  cable  rule  was  proposed,  and 
March  21.  1975.  when  the  rule  was  adopted 

The  challengers  were  Henry  Oeller,  a 
former  general  counsel  of  the  F.C  C  ,  and 
Frank  W.  Lloyd,  on  behalf  of  the  National 
Citizens  Committee  for  Broadcasting. 

In  their  petitions,  both  cited  the  alleged 
procedural  errors  Involved  In  the  private  off- 
the-record  contacts  as  one  reason  the  Court 
of  Appeals  should  throw  out  the  commis- 
sion's proposed  cable  rule  and  order  the 
F.C.C.  to  start  all  over  again  In  developing  a 
rule  to  replace  It. 

In  his  argument.  Mr.  Lloyd  cited  a  197-1 
Federal  decision  where  the  court  stressed  the 
Importance  of  public  Involvement  and  the 
Impropriety  of  an  agency  hammering  out  a 
course  of  "compromise  between  the  Interests 
of  different  broadcasting  groups  and  gloss- 
ling]  over  the  more  fundamental  public 
Interest." 

Both  Mr.  Lloyd  and  Mr.  Geller  argued  that 
large  numbers  of  private  contacts  where 
arguments  can  be  made  but  not  challenged 
tended  to  make  the  P.C.C. "s  public  bearings 
something  of  a  sham. 

8HAM  ALLEGED 

The  commission  records  of  both  the  hear- 
ings and  the  private  sessions  show  that  m^  re 
than  40  different  organizations  came  from  all 
over  the  United  States  to  express  opinions 
about  the  rules  dtirlng  the  public  sessions 
But  virtually  none  made  any  private  contacts. 

One  group  that  took  part  only  l:i  the  pub- 
lic debate  was  the  National  Citizens  Com- 
mittee for  Broadcasting  "I  Ju.st  felt  the  c>ra: 
argument  during  the  scheduled  hearings 
was  the  final  act  '  said  the  committee's 
lawyer,  Mr  Lloyd 

"In  my  view,  the  rule  making  l.s  a  merger 
between     the    policy    making    and    Judicial 
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process;  and  yriu  Just  don't  talk  to  the 
Judge  after  argument,"  he  said. 

Mr  Lloyd  also  pointed  out  that  the  com- 
mission's notice  of  the  cable  hearing  spe- 
clflcally  said  Its  record  would  "remain  open 
for  the  receipt  of  any  supplemental  written 
material  In  reply  to  arpumentB  made  during 
oral  arpuments"  for  a  week  after  the  public 
hearing  but  said  nothing-  about  the  appro- 
priateness of  prlv.ite  approaches. 

The  F.C.C.  In  its  replies  to  the  challenge 
of  Mr  Lloyd  and  Mr  Oeller.  ha."^  argued  that 
private  contact-s  with  Industry  are  lawful.  In 
accordance  vrtth  its  procedures  and  Irrele- 
vant to  the  substantive  challenpe  of  the 
cable  rules. 

Richard  E  Wiley,  chairman  of  tlie  FCC. 
In  a  speech  given  two  year.s  ago  to  the  Fed- 
eral Communlcatlon.s  Bar  Association,  op- 
posed the  long  delays  between  public  hear- 
ing and  final  decision  during  which  "oral 
argument  continues  Informally  In  the  prl- 
TBcy  of  Individual  commissioner  and  staff 
offices,  I  simply  do  not  think  thts  l.s  good 
practice."  Mr.  Wiley  said. 

Beraii.se  off-the-record  meetings  are  an 
accepted  part  of  'Washington  life  In  informal 
rule  making  proceedings,  few  of  the  com- 
mission members  and  FtAff  ordered  by  the 
Appeals  Court  to  provide  list*  had  complete 
records  of  such  contacts. 

ACCEPTED  PART 

But  the  records  that  were  provided  showed 
that  representatives  of  the  National  Cable 
Television  Association,  the  Motion  Picture 
Association  of  America,  the  National  Asso- 
ciation of  Broadcasters  and  the  profes.slonal 
baseball  and  hockey  groups  •were  repeatedly 
making  their  arguments  privately  with  com- 
mission members  and  staff. 

8o  were  representative;:  from  the  C-olumbla 
Broadcasting  S>-stem.  the  National  Broad- 
casting Company,  the  American  Broadcast- 
ing and  the  major  ciible  companies  such  as 
Home  Box  Office.  Teleprompter,  Sterling  Ca- 
ble and  Viacom.  Other  commercial  Interests 
making  private  contacts  Included  Warner 
Bros.  20th  Century-FVjx  and  a  number  of 
Individual  television  stations. 

Contacts  by  those  without  a  direct  finan- 
cial Interest  Included  the  Justice  Depart- 
ment, the  National  Black  Media  Ca\icus.  the 
White  House  Office  of  Telecommunleatlon.s 
Policy  and  the  Stanford  Research  Institute 

The  mo.st  complete  and  carefully  docu- 
mented record  appeared  to  be  provided  by 
Commissioner  Glen  O  Robinson  and  his 
legal  assistant.  Daniel  D  Polsby.  The  two 
men  Indicated  they  had  held  a  total  of  49 
private  meetings,  luncheon.s  and  dinners  on 
the  cable  question,  one  or  two  of  them  with 
persons  without  a  direct  economic  stake 
Various  persons  representing  the  National 
Cable  Television  A.ssoclatlon  met  with  the 
two  officials  on  nine  separate  occasions,  the 
National  Association  of  Broadcasters  had 
four  meetings  and  the  Motion  Plrt\;re  Asso- 
ciation of  Amerlc4i  had  four  meetings. 


HUGH  O'BFilAN  YOUTH  FOUNDA- 
TION LEADERSHIP  SEMINAR  ON 
AMERICA'S  BICENTENNIAL 

Mr.  HITMPHREY.  Mr.  Pre.sldent,  on 
April  4.  I  had  the  honor  of  participating 
in  a  .<;eminar  entitled.  "To  Form  a  More 
Perfect  Union  The  National  Character." 
wliich  wa.-^  part  of  the  Hugh  O'Brian 
Youth  Foundation  Leadership  Seminar 
on  America's  Bicentennial,  held  here  in 
Washington,  April  3  through  10. 

The  Youth  Foundation  ha.s  been  oper- 
fli.lng  on  a  national  ba^Ls  .since  1968.  It.s 
purpose  is  to  bring  together  high  school 
sophomores  from  all  ,50  States,  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  and  many  foreign  na- 
tions to  Improve  their  capacity  for  lead- 


ership through  an  in-depth  examination 
of  the  issues  that  confront  us.  The  stu- 
dents bring  to  the  seminars  a  multitude 
of  diverse  social,  economic,  and  cultural 
backgrounds  and  experience.  They  leave 
with  a  better  understanding  of  the  Issues 
they  have  probed,  but  more  importantly, 
a  better  understanding  of  themselves  and 
their  capabilities. 

The  goal  of  the  foundation's  efforts  is 
to  inspire  these  young  people  to  more 
fully  express  their  citizenship  through 
personal  leadership.  They  take  back  to 
their  communities  a  better  understand- 
ing of  the  way  our  Nation  works  and 
where  it  is  heading.  They  learn  to  utilize 
their  newfound  capabilities  for  leader- 
.ship  by  sharing  with  their  friends  and 
neighbors  their  knowledge,  but  more  sig- 
nificantly, their  enthusiasm  and  youth- 
ful energy. 

Past  participants  have  taken  part  in 
leadership  seminars  on  a  wide  range  of 
topics  such  as  oceanography,  space,  the 
economy,  government,  and  the  demo- 
cratic process.  ThLs  year's  theme  was  the 
Bicentennial,  and  throughout  the  week 
they  met  with  dozens  of  our  Nation's 
most  distil. Ruished  public  servants  and 
private  citizens.  Representatives  of  all 
three  branches  of  Government  and  exec- 
utives of  some  of  our  leading  corpora- 
tions met  and  shared  ideas  with  the  79 
young  leaders  Next  year  the  seminar  will 
deal  with  the  free  enterprise  system. 

Ever>-  September,  high  school  sopho- 
mores are  chosen  to  represent  their 
States  at  the  seminars.  A  number  of  or- 
ganizations assist  in  the  process  of  se- 
lection, including  the  U.S.  Jaycees  and 
the  National  Association  of  Secondarj- 
School  Principals,  Sophomores  are 
chosen  because  it  is  felt  that  they  will 
have  2  more  years  to  apply  their  skills 
and  share  their  experiences  with  their 
peers.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  those 
students  who  are  not  chosen  to  attend 
the  seminar,  but  who  are  nominated  by 
their  schools,  are  asked  to  serve  as  stu- 
dent body  representatives  for  a  number 
of  charitable  organizations  operating  in 
their  communities. 

My  friend.  Hugh  O'Brian.  is  the  driv- 
ing force  and  inspiration  behind  the 
leadership  seminars,  and  It  is  his  foun- 
dation tliat  organizes  and  funds  the  an- 
nual event.  He  personally  supervises 
every  aspect  of  the  seminars  and  it  is 
his  energy  and  dedication  that  makes 
them  work.  Every  young  person  who  goes 
through  the  experience  is  in  some  way 
affected  by  the  personal  commitment  of 
Mr.  O'Brian  It  is  a  mea.sure  of  the 
unique  spirit  of  this  organization  that 
every  participant  is  encouraged  to  write 
to  Mr.  O'Brian  on  his  or  her  birthday 
ever>'  year  until  he  or  .she  is  30.  in  order 
to  give  a  progress  report  on  his  or  her 
activity  and  personal  growth.  Mr. 
O'Brian.  likewise,  writes  to  each  of  them 
on  his  birthday. 

These  are  times  when  it  is  easy  to  be 
cynical  and  pessimistic.  We  all  must  rec- 
ognize, however,  that  our  future,  good  or 
bad,  rests  in  the  hands  of  our  young  peo- 
ple, and  success  depends  on  strong  and 
compassionate  leadership  that  only  they 
will  be  able  to  provide.  The  Hugh  O'Brian 
Youth  Foundation  is  making  an  attempt 


to  teach  our  youth  to  lead,  by  showing 
them  not  only  how  to  make  America 
grow,  but  how  to  make  themselves  grow. 

It  was  an  honor  for  me  to  be  able  to 
take  part  in  this  process  and  to  be  able 
to  join  in  the  exchange  of  ideas  tliat  is 
the  essence  of  the  leadership  seminars, 
and  to  have  had  some  small  part  in  fos- 
tering the  understanding  and  tolerance 
that  inevitably  result. 

The  future  is  still  up  for  grabs,  but 
after  participating  in  this  inspired  pro- 
gram I  am  more  certain  than  ever  it  is  in 
good  hands. 


HARRY  V.  "SKINTs'Y"  TAYLOR- 
UNSUNG  HERO  OP  DECATUR 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  everj-one 
in  Congress  can  probably  point  to  one 
or  two  unsung  heroes  in  their  districts  or 
State  who  are  desen-ing  of  praise  for 
their  participation  in  the  political  proc- 
esses of  our  country  but  who  seldom  re- 
ceive such  attention. 

The  Chicago  Tribune,  however,  has  re- 
cently printed  a  profile  column  about 
Harrj-  V.  "Skinny"  Taylor,  for  28  years 
Republican  chairman  of  Macon  County 
and  for  many  years  president  of  the 
Republican  County  Chairmen's  Asso- 
ciation of  Illinois. 

Skinny  Taylor's  Influence  in  my  own 
life  has  been  ver%-  great  indeed.  He  was 
the  first  county  chairman  out  of  102  in 
the  State  of  Illinois  to  endorse  m>'  entrj' 
into  politics  when  I  announced  my  cam- 
paign for  Governor  in  1963.  Consider- 
ing my  political  weakness  at  the  time 
and  the  strong  opposition  I  had  in  the 
primarj-,  Skinnj-  Taylor's  decision  was 
a  "profile  in  courage"  that  shook  up  the 
other  102  county  chairmen,  and  even 
astounded  me  at  the  time.  Throughout 
the  course  of  our  close  friendship  and 
political  afl&llation,  he  has  never  asked 
for  or  wanted  a  political  position  of  any 
kind.  His  purpose  has  been  to  build  the 
Republican  Party  so  that  it  can  be  a 
more  viable  part  of  the  two-party  sys- 
tem, and  contribute  to  the  growth  and 
development  of  his  own  citj-  of  Decatur, 
his  county  of  Macon,  the  State  of  Illi- 
nois and  our  Nation.  Equal  billing  should 
be  given  to  his  devoted  wife,  Marion  Tay- 
lor, who.  like  so  many  spouses  and  family 
members  of  political  leaders,  must  make 
her  owTi  individual  sacniices  because  of 
the  time  away  from  family  life  that  poli- 
tics requires. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
Chicago  Tribune  article  of  May  9  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

PROriLE DOWN-KT.'iTERS  HAVE  A  BOSS  OF  THEIR 

OVSTN 

I  By  John  Elmer) 

Spkingfiild. — Mayor  Daley  seldom  takes 
a  back  seat  to  anyone,  but  he's  still  run- 
ning second  in  political  longevity  after  25 
years  as  Cook  County  Democratic  Chairman 

Meet  H.  V.  "Skinny"  Taylor  of  Decatur 
who  has  seen  them  all  come  and  go  after  28 
years  as  Republican  chairman  of  Macon 
County. 

Taylor.  68.  got  the  nickname  "Skinny"  In 
1927  when  he  was  a  129-pound  weakling  Just 
graduated  from  Mllllcen  University. 
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since  then.  Taylor  has  put  ^^n  aiuiut  70 
pounds  and  lots  of  political  mlleago  In  bis 
role  ft.s  II  nxiwnstate  OOP  party  leader 

In  all  his  years  as  a  chairman,  including 
eight  aa  president  of  the  Repvibllcan 
County  Chairmen's  Aasoclatlon,  Taylor  baa 
yet  to  take  a  patronage  Job. 

I  find  It  softens  the  blow  when  you  tell 
someone  you  can't  give  them  a  political  Job 
If  you  don't  have  one  yourself,"  he  remarke<l. 

Recently  retired.  Taylor's  long-time  own- 
ership of  a  Decatur  trucking  company  made 
it  possible  for  him  to  avoid  many  of  the 
political  pitfalls  which  face  mo«t  county 
chairmen. 

Their  task — an  unpaid  one  Incidentally — 
Is  to  get  the  party  faithful  out  ringing  door- 
bells and  collecting  votes  If  their  candidate 
wins,  it  also  is  the  chairman's  Job  to  handle 
political  rewardfl  In  the  form  of  govern- 
ment positions 

According  to  Taylor,  most  Republican 
state  officials  cooperated  with  the  GOP 
chairmen  and  channeled  patronage  Jobs 
through  them,  but  some  had  other  ldea.H 

The  late  Secretary  of  State  Charles  Car- 
pentler.  then  the  only  GOP  state  officer, 
didn't  much  like  county  chairmen,  and  re- 
fused to  even  listen  to  Taylor's  views  on 
Republican  candidates  for  the  1964  election 
campaign. 

Taylor  said  OK.  then  proceeded  to  defeat 
Carpentler's  ticket,  headed  by  now  Atty. 
Oen  William  Scott,  with  a  rump  slate  led 
by  Charles  Percy,  now  US  senator  from 
Illinois 

Taylor,  always  viewed  as  a  party  maverick. 
concedes  that  Illinois  OOP  chairmen  have 
been  In  political  disarray  for  decades.  But 
now.  they  are  beginning  to  get  their  act  back 
together.  Skinny  thinks. 

A  delegate  to  the  OOP  National  Convention 
pledged  to  Ford,  Taylor  Is  confident  that 
the  Incumbent  President  will  be  uomUuited 
despite  the  strong  challenge  by  former  Cali- 
fornia Gov.  Ronald  Reagan 

He  also  believes  that  James  Thompson, 
hla  party's  choice  for  governor,  will  swamp 
Democrat  Michael  Hewlett  In  Macon  next 
November,  even  though  his  county  la  a  Dem- 
ocratic stronghold. 


IMPACT  OF  MEDI.\  ON   ALCOHOL 
ABUSE  AND  ALCOHOLISM 

Mr.  HATHAWAY.  Mr.  President.  In 
early  March,  tlie  Subcommittee  on  Alco- 
holism and  Narcotics,  of  which  I  am 
chairman,  held  hearings  on  tlie  impact 
of  the  media  on  the  prevention  of  alco- 
hol abuse  and  alcoholism.  We  explored 
many  aspects  of  thl.s  subject  In  those 
hearings.  Including  the  pas.slble  effects  of 
broadcast  and  print  advertising  of  alco- 
hol, the  effects  of  alcohol-con.suming  role 
models  portrayed  In  television  program- 
ing, the  incidence  of  alcohol  use  on  tele- 
vision and  more. 

We  were  especially  concerned  about 
the  effects  of  the  media  on  impression- 
able children  In  this  area,  since  recent 
studies  have  shown  that  alcohol  use  and 
abuse  among  young  persons  Is  increas- 
ing at  an  alarming  rate. 

We  heard  suggestions  that  ranged  from 
outright  bans  on  alcohol  advertising,  to 
the  positive  roles  the  media  might  play 
in  alcohol  abu^e  prevention. 

I  have  been  extremely  gratified  by  the 
public  and  private  response  to  these 
hearings,  and  by  the  national  coverage 
this  topic  has  received.  Segments  of  the 
hearing  were  prominently  aired  on  CBS 
evening  news,  bringing  our  concerns  to 


over  25  million  viewers  Thoughtful,  com- 
prehensive articles  were  written  in  the 
national  media,  including  an  article  in 
the  National  Observer,  by  Mark  R  Ar- 
nold, and  a  recent  article  in  the  Wash- 
ington Post,  by  Colman  McCarthy.  In 
addition,  articles  not  related  to  tlie  hear- 
ings, but  highlighting  concerns  In  this 
area  have  been  given  prominent  play, 
such  as  the  piece  that  appeared  in  this 
morning's  Wall  Street  Journal  about  the 
British  concern  about  alcohol  advertis- 
ing. 

I  call  these  articles  to  the  attention  of 
my  colleagues  and  the  public.  I  also  ex- 
press my  continuing  Interest  in  this  sub- 
ject and  my  Intention  to  pursue  both 
governmental  and  nongoveriunental  so- 
lutions. I  also  take  this  opportunity  to 
commend  the  various  representatives  of 
the  teIevl.<;lon  Industry  and  the  program 
production  Industry  who  have  agreed  to 
meet  with  me  in  the  next  few  weeks.  Our 
purpose  will  be  to  discuss  po.sitlve  action 
that  can  be  taken  to  stem,  and  perhaps 
turn  back,  our  rLsing  epidemic  of  alco- 
holism and  alcohol  abuse. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  arti- 
cles referred  to  above  be  printed  In  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows: 

(Prom  the  Wall  Street  Journal.  May  19.  1976] 
Move  is  Under  Wat   in  Bbitain  To  Dilute 

Strong    Liqdor    Ads — Matbk    Polkb    Do 

Drink   To  Orr  Drtt^k.   Bit  Shotju)  tii« 

Ads   Say    That    Qtrrri:    so    Badlt? 
(By  Richard  P.  Janssen) 

LONDON— XQQQ  ME  RU  B4  ME.  4A  DD7 

That's  the  complete  text  of  a  billboard 
advertising  a  brand  of  t>eer  here,  and  It  takes 
a  bit  of  translating  to  get  the  message.  It's 
something  a  Londoner  might  say  when 
crowding  up  to  a  bar:  "Excuse  me.  are  you 
before  me  for  a  Double   Diamond?" 

Such  less-than-expllclt  advertising  Ls  be- 
coming more  common  as  Britain  rather  be- 
latedly attempts  to  put  more  etraltlaced  lim- 
its on  advertl.slng  the  attributes  of  alcoholic 
beverages. 

In  the  U.S.,  such  appeals  have  long  been 
primly  limited  by  the  Treasury  Department's 
Bureau  of  Alcohol.  Tobacco  and  Firearms 
Here,  the  Britlab  reputation  for  understate- 
ment had  been  counted  on  to  make  precise 
strictures  unnecessary. 

But  by  February  of  last  year,  many  ads 
had  become  so  blunt  that  the  Advertising 
Standards  Authority,  a  voluntary,  industry- 
supported  watchdog,  felt  compelled  to  be 
more  explicit  itoelf.  It  adopted  an  alcohollc- 
drlnks  code  to  be  phased  In  as  new  ad  cam- 
paigns began.  The  code,  says  Ian  Lyon,  dep- 
uty director  of  the  authority,  is  "more  pre- 
cise"  than   previous   guidelines 

CKNTRAI.    HXATINO 

The  code  Is  only  a  67-llne  statement.  A 
key  point  says  that  ada  shouldn't  "give  the 
general  Impression  that  a  drink  is  being  rec- 
ommended mainly  for  Its  intoxicating  ef- 
fect "  That  reflects  the  fact  that  much  Brit- 
ish beverage  advertising  hasnt  bothered 
with  such  secondary  attributes  of  booze  as 
taste  or  smoothness:  It  has  proceeded  on  the 
preml.se  that  people  buy  booze  to  gBt 
bombed. 

So.  typically  stralght-to-the -point  poeten 
In  London  subway  stations  show  a  small  bot- 
tle of  beerlike  brew  called  Gold  Label 
against  a  plain  white  background.  The  mes- 
sage: "It  may  b«  small,  but  It's  strong."  A 
wintertime  White  &  Mackays  Scotch  whisky 


ad  was  only  a  touch  subtler — a  picture  of  « 
whUky  bottle  with  the  w«  rds  "Central  Heat- 
ing '  supt-rlmpos*^    across  it. 

Potency  la  an  appeal  that  Is  too  appropri- 
ate to  Ignore,  contends  Tim  Ambler.  British 
marketing  manai^er  for  Glll>ey  Vintners 
Ltd  ,  the  Grand  Met-'opoMtan  Ltd  ,  subsidiary 
that  ImjKirts  SmlrnotT  vixlka  here.  One  of 
the  main  reastm.s  pptii>ie  drink  vodka,  he 
says.  Is  that  "they  S4»e  it  as  a  potent  drink. 
Not  Just  potent  In  the  alcoholic  sen.sp.  or  la 
the  sexual  sen-v.  but  In  the  broader  sense — 
It  makes   life   more   Int^-restlng." 

One  Smirnoff  caruiiaigii  declared  that 
when  you  drink  SmlrnofT.  the  efTe<  i  I5  shat- 
tering"— ehatterhiji,'.  the  ad  suggests.  In  the 
sense  of  breaking  away  from  staid  old  styles 
of  living.  "I  used  to  be  an  accountant  until  I 
dl.9covered  Smirnoff."  a  hand.some  man 
says  In  one  of  the  series'  mott  noted  (and 
moat  parodied)  ads.  The  ^cene  Is  a  tropical 
bar;  the  man  Is  flashily  dres.«.ecl  In  white 
and  wears  dark  glasses,  the  tacit  s\iggestlon 
La  that  he  has  turned  to  something  more  lu- 
crative, perhaps  currency  smuggling  in  Sin- 
gapore. 

The  series  caught  eome  heat  from  the  ad- 
vertising authority  and  other  critics,  and  Is 
continuing  now  without  the  "shattering" 
caption,  (it  Is  being  supplemented  by  an- 
other series,  stressing  the  theme  that  vodka 
"mixes  well  with  all  sorts  of  things.") 

another  COMPL.ALNT 

Some  ads  draw  complaints  for  other  rea- 
sons A  typical  Canadian  Club  magazine  ad 
features  a  grumpy  looking  couple  Idenllfled 
as  "Mr  and  Mrs.  E.  Hlgglns,  age  57  and  55  ' 
Mrs.  Hlgglns.  holding  a  teacup,  says.  "My 
Ernie  thinks  that  pop  concerts  are  plain  evU. 
And  as  for  those  sex  films,  my  Ernie  thinks 
they  should  be  put  down  (killed  offi  A:.d 
my  Ernie's  got  no  time  for  thoBe  foreign 
drinks  like  Canadian  Club,  have  ycu  Ernie?" 

The  same  ad  carries  the  reply  t.f  "Mr  and 
Mrs  D.  Palmer,  age  2:i  and  21,"  an  attractive, 
cuddling  couple  holding  large  glasses  of 
whisky.  Their  quote:  "We  think  Ernie  should 
stop  thinking."  To  the  Scottish  Council  on 
Alcoholism,  the  series'  "depletion  of  older 
people  as  atuffy  and  oxit  of  dato  was  likely 
tci  encourage  a  socially  undesirable  polariza- 
tion between  the  young  and  the  old  " 

Similar  complaints,  came  from  individual.', 
who  didn't  disclose  their  ages,  hut  the  ad- 
vertising authority  didn't  share  thc'.r  out- 
rage. The  rules  don't  firevent  makers  of  a 
product  from  "claiming  a  particular  sector 
of  the  market,"  observes  Mr.  l.yon.  who  adds 
that  the  authority  "felt  it  was  humorou.s" 
The  code,  he  notes,  speclflcally  accepts 
"humor,  fantasy,  symbolism  and  allusion  " 

|Prom  the  National  Observer.  Mar.  20.  19761 

BoozB  ON  TKR  TVbr — Dobs  TV  Tippltno 

Brftcd  Alcoholics? 

(By  Mark  R    Arnold) 

The  next  time  your  favorite  television 
show  features  a  scene  In  ■which  someone  tiykj 
for  a  drink,  ask  yourself:  Why  couldn't  It 
be  water? 

That  question  bothers  Nicholas  Johnson. 
fi.'rmor  member  of  the  Federal  Communica- 
tions Commission,  who  observes  that  .Ameri- 
cans consume  60  times  more  wnter  s  year 
than  they  do  alcohol — but  yo\i  wouldn't 
know  It  by  watching  TV. 

Johnson,  a  veteran  broadc.i.st-lndustry 
gadfly,  and  other  critics  of  the  mass  media's 
portrayal  of  alcohol  clashed  with  Govern- 
ment and  Industry  witnesses  luft  week  at 
hearings  called  to  explore  the  impact  of  radio 
and  television  on  alcohol  abu.se. 

Maine  Democrat  William  Hathaway,  chair- 
man of  the  Senate  Labor  Subcommittee  on 
AlcohoU.sm  and  N.ircotirs,  calls  alcohol  "the 
nation's  most  uhlqu!ti>\is  drug"  More  than 
100  million  AmerlcHns  rate  themselves  a»  !*^- 
clal  drinkers,  and  a^^out  10  million  are  alco- 
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bollcs.  But  no  one  Is  sure  what  Impact  the 
mass  media  have  on  drinking  habits  and 
».^at.  If  anything  Congress  should  do  to  dis- 
courage excess  drinking. 

spending  for  promotion 

La.st  week's  testlmo:;y  provided  several 
arguments  for  some  kind  of  crackdown — 
Government  or  Industry— oi-.  broadcasting's 
use  of  alcohol  in  ads  and  programs.  Wltnesse.s 
also  ix)Lnted  out  that  drunke:.ness  appears 
to  be  a  growing  problem  among  young  teen- 
agers and  that  the  liquor  Indu.stry,  Includ- 
ing beer  and  wine  makers,  spends  more  than 
twice  as  much  to  promote  Its  products  as 
the  Federal  Groveriunent  spends  to  combat 
Rloohollsm. 

Moreover,  though  hard-Uquor  ads  have 
been  banned  from  broadcasting  since  1948. 
commercials  for  beer  and  wine  are  proliferat- 
ing The  Christian  Science  Monitor  recently 
reported  that  80  per  cent  of  the  249  shows 
it  examined  Involved  some  use  of  alcohol 
either  In  ads  or  In  references  to  drinking  li. 
program  scripts. 

One  interpretation  of  these  facts  Involves 
a  call  for  more  study.  "We  do  not  know  the 
effects  of  beverage-alcohol  advertising  or.  the 
millions  of  people  that  advertising  reaches 
each  day,"  Dr  Ernest  Noble,  director  of  the 
National  Institute  on  Alcohol  Abuse  and  Al- 
coholism, told  the  panel.  He  added  there  Is 
"»  very  real  possibility"  that  current  ad- 
vertLslng  practices  contribute  to  alcohol 
abuses. 

Former  Brooklyn  Dodgers  pitcher  Do:; 
Newcombe  doesn't  share  Noble's  caution  A 
reformed  alcoholic,  Newcombe  argued  that 
television's  use  of  "g'amoroiis  and  sophis- 
ticated people"  to  promote  drinking  "rein- 
forces the  i.otlon  that  alcohol  can  help" 
young  people  achieve  success.  He  criticized 
singer  Dean  Martin,  who  has  built  his  career 
Image  around  drlnkl::g.  and  former  baseball 
etars  Mickey  Mantle  and  Whltey  Ford,  who 
boast  In  a  TV  commercial  of  their  member- 
ship In  a  "Beer  Drinkers'   Hall  of  Fame" 

"trNFAIRLT  PLAMED" 

Challenging  this  line  of  reasoning,  CBS 
Vice  President  Thomas  J.  Swafford  contended 
that  television  Is  being  unfairly  blamed  for 
problems  that  reflect  the  pressures  and 
values  of  contemporary  society.  "Drinking  is 
very  much  a  part  of  living  In  this  country." 
said  SwaKord.  a  former  alcoholic  himself 
"If  would  be  unreal  [for  television]  to  por- 
tray a  society  without  alcohol" 

Representing  the  only  network  to  send  a 
spokesman  to  the  hearings  (others  said  they 
would  submit  written  statements),  Swaf- 
ford said  that  CBS  rejected  as  Inappropriate 
JO  percent  of  the  b««r  and  wine  commer- 
cials submitted  for  airing  last  year.  He  also 
cited  changes  In  program  scripts  to  Illustrate 
how  the  Industrv's  voluntary  code  of  self- 
regulation  deemphaslzes  drinking.  For  exam- 
ple, an  editor  wrote  the  producers  of  a  Bar- 
ncby  Jones  episode  last  September:  "Please 
have  Kathy  say.  'I'd  like  a  drink'  Instead  of 
■I  need  a  drink"  to  avoid  encouraging  stress 
drinking." 

PORTRAYAL     OF     LtTE? 

Hathaway  doesn't  think  that  self -regula- 
tion is  tough  enough.  And  he  dl.smlsses  the 
argument  that  the  emphasis  on  liquor  In 
programs  Is  Justified  In  the  name  of  portray- 
ing reality  "Your  typical  television  show 
doesn't  portray  what  life  Is  really  like  any- 
'way."  he  says,  swigging  a  soft  drink  In  hla 
Senate  office.  "But  It  sure  makes  drinking 
look  appealing.  They  could  Ju.st  as  easily 
order  up  a  cup  of  coffee." 

Hathaway's  staff  Is  exploring  such  options 
as  a  ban  on  broadcEust  beer  and  wine  com- 
merclal.'.  a  requirement  that  ads  carry  a 
hazard  warning  modeled  on  the  one  required 
for  cl?aret  ads,  and  changes  In  the  tax  law 
to  disallow  deductions  for  liquor  advertising 

The  prospect  of  an  outright  ban  on  these 
commercials  Is  remote.   For  one  thing,  the 


GkDverrunent  doesn't  contend  that  all  drink- 
ing is  bad,  only  dnnJilng  to  excess.  This  dif- 
ferentiates alcohol  from  clgarets,  which  were 
linked  to  lung  cancer  and  a  variety  of  pul- 
monary and  heart  diseases  in  the  Surgeon 
General's  report  of  1964.  The  report  led  to 
the  hazard-warning  requirement  In  clgaret 
ads  and  on  clgaret  packages. 

Moreover,  some  officials  think  that  Con- 
gress' broadcast  ban  on  clgaret  ads  In  1971 
has  backfired  because  It  also  removed  the 
counter-clgaret  commercials  that  the  Fed- 
eral Communications  Commission  had  en- 
couraged In  a  1968  ruling.  Since  the  1971 
action,  per  capita  clgaret  consumption  has 
Increased,  reversing  the  decline  that  followed 
the  Surgeon  General's  report. 

MANY     UNPROVENS 

Stations  now  routinely  run  public-service 
ads  warning  of  the  dangers  of  excessive  drink- 
ing. "If  they  went  out  with  beer  and  ■wine 
(banned  those  ads],  the  net  effect  could  be 
bad,"  reasons  a  Government  expert. 

Hathaway's  hearings  probably  won't  bring 
Federal  action  against  liquor  commercials 
and  programing.  There  are  still  too  many 
unprovens — perhaps  unprovables — in  the  re- 
lationship between  alcohol  advertising  and 
alcohol  abuse  But  the  hearings  may  result 
In  some  strengthening  in  broadcast-Industry 
self-regulation. 

[From  the  Washington  Post,  May  3  7,   1976! 

Advertising  .     A    Contributor    to    .Alcohol 

Abuse? 

(By  Colman  McCarthy) 

Among  the  1.500  people  now  In  Washing- 
ton for  the  annual  conference  of  the  National 
Council  on  Alcoholism,  o:ie  of  the  nagging 
questions  Involves  the  effects  of  media  ad- 
vertising on  alcohol  abuse  Those  at  the  con- 
ference, whether  the  physician  who  treats 
the  upper  class  alcoholic  at  a  private  hospital 
or  the  social  worker  who  runs  the  flophou-se 
for  skid  row  victims,  know  graphically  the 
raw  results  of  alcohol  abuse  among  the  na- 
tion's ten  million  alcoholics  and  the  four 
of  five  people  In  their  Immediate  family 

Alcoholism  or  alcohol  abuse  figures  one 
way  or  another  In  50  per  cent  of  all  first 
admissions  to  mental  hospitals,  50  per  cent 
of  all  arrests  In  the  United  States,  50  per 
cent  of  the  nation's  highway  deaths  and 
40  per  cent  of  all  problems  before  family 
courts.  Though  alcohol  abuse  Is  seldom  the 
subject  of  the  "crackdown"  that  one  poli- 
tician or  another  regularly  calls  for  In 
speeclies  on  drugs,  it  remains  unchallenged 
as  the  nation's  number  one  hard  drug.  The 
375,000  addicts  hooked  on  heroin  ars  a  small 
percentage  of  the  ten  million  alcohol  addicts. 
While  the  drlnVUng  goes  on.  the  beer  Industry 
.spent  (In  1974)  more  than  $100  million  in 
advertising,  the  distilled  spirits  Industry 
spent  $160  million  and  the  wine  makers  $50 
million.  The  pitches  range  from  Mickey  Man- 
tle and  WTiltey  Ford  bragging  In  TV  com- 
mercials that  they  "belong  to  the  beer  drink- 
ers hall  of  fame"  to  newspai>er  ads  listing 
prices.  Sen.  William  D.  Hathaway,  chairman 
of  the  Senate  Subcommittee  on  Alcoholism 
and  Narcotics,  wondered  at  hearings  in 
March:  "Is  a'J  this  effort  devoted,  as  some 
advertisers  claim,  only  to  Inducing  people 
who  already  drink  to  shift  from  one  brand 
to  another''  How  much  of  It  Is  actually  de- 
signed to  encourage  non-drinkers  to  start '' 
To  encourage  moderate  drinkers  to  drink 
more?  In  other  words,  to  create  an  over- 
whelming cultural  atmosphere  In  which 
drinking  Is  second  nature  to  everyone  over 
the  age  of  12''" 

The  questions  are  general,  but  that  some- 
one In  pwwer  Is  discussing  them  at  all  has 
to  be  seen  an  advance.  It  is  true  that  no 
one  can  argue  factually  that  a  ban  on  alcohol 
commercials  and  ads  want  to  lower  the  dls- 
ea.se  rate,  If  only  because  the  specific  causes 
of  alcoholism   are  a  mystery;    nor  has   any- 


one ever  tried  to  document  what  percentage 
of  alcoholics  first  drifted  into  their  addiction 
because  of  a  persuasive  ad  campaign.  Alco- 
holism was  a  problem  before  television  and 
long  before  Madison  Avenue  was  paved  over 
with  jingles  and  slogans.  Granted  all  of  that, 
a  large  number  of  health  authorities  are  con- 
vinced that  the  advertising  of  beer,  wine  and 
liquor  has  some  linkage  to  what  Is  clearly  a 
devastating  disease  and  not  from  the  Tem- 
perance League. 

The  ex£w:t  nature  of  that  linkage  Isn't 
known,  nor  is  the  degree  to  which  controls 
ought  to  be  exerted.  But  proposals  are  being 
made.  Last  year.  In  HEW's  "Forward  Plan  for 
Health,"  one  of  the  options  presented  was 
to  "restrict  ads  for  alcoholic  beverages  or  ex- 
clude such  advertising  as  a  deductible  busi- 
ness expense  for  tax  purfxjses."  That  is  one 
idea.  At  the  hearings  of  the  subcommittee, 
others  were  offered  that  ranged  from  a  de- 
fense of  Industry  seif-regulatlon  to  a  ban  on 
all  alcoholic  advertising  except  for  price 
information. 

The  latter  position  was  argued  by  Dr. 
Sidney  Wolfe,  of  the  Health  Research  Group. 
"The  one  aspect  of  alcohol  which  clearly  dis- 
tinguishes It  from  anything  else  that  is  ad- 
vertised, with  the  possible  exception  of 
cigarettes,  where  the  evidence  for  physical  ad- 
diction Is  less  complete,  is  that  it  Is  an  ad- 
dicting substance;  there  Is  no  other  addict- 
ing substance  which  Is  advertised  In  this 
country.  .  .  .  The  advertising  of  any  CKldlcUng 
substance  ...  Is  really  against  the  health 
and  Interests  of  this  country." 

Among  the  other  strategies  offered  were  a 
campaign  of  equal -time  "counter-advertlB- 
Ing,"  and  calls  for  the  Federal  Trade  Com- 
mission— rather  than  the  Bureau  of  Alcohol, 
Tobacco  and  FTrearms — to  be  given  more 
strength  to  Judge  deception  or  unlalmesB  in 
alcohol  advertising.  An  FTC  official  said  that 
"we  would  be  prepared  to  consider  an  In- 
vestigation of  an  ad  where  a  strong  argu- 
ment could  be  made  that  from  the  face  of 
the  ad  Itself  It  would  be  of  special  appecJ  to 
the  abuser."  But  the  official  said  the  com- 
mission lacked  "a  broad  base  of  data,"  and 
therefore  "we  are  not  In  a  position  to  break 
entirely  new  ground  on  whether  there  is  a 
widespread  problem  growing  out  of  a  rela- 
tionship between  advertising  and  alcohol 
abuse." 

Spokesmen  for  the  television  industry  de- 
fended the  self -regulation  of  the  Television 
Code  Review  Board  and  the  National  Anocla- 
tlon  of  Broadcasters  Code  Authority,  Befw- 
rlng  to  the  nation's  100  million  drinkers,  and 
the  10  per  cent  alcoholics  among  them, 
Thomas  Swafford  of  CBS  said  that  "these  are 
the  facts  of  Ufe,  and  since  television  reflects 
the  standards  and  mores  of  society,  it  would 
be  unreal  to  try  to  portray  a  society  without 
alcohol."  He  spoke  of  his  industry's  "en- 
deavor to  deemphaslze  the  use  of  alcohol." 

The  strength  of  this  deemphasls  was  ques- 
tioned by  Nicholas  Johnson  of  the  National 
Citizens  Committee  on  Broadcasting.  He  re- 
ferred to  "the  gross  disproportion  In  the 
showing  of  the  use  of  alcohol  on  television 
and  the  actual  liquid  consumption  pat- 
terns of  the  American  people."  Of  the  182 
gallons  of  liquid  the  average  American  con- 
sumes a  year,  liquor  Is  In  eighth  place,  with 
about  two  gallons.  But  on  television  pro- 
grams, liquor  Is  used  24  times  as  much  as 
coffee,  of  which  Americans  consume  32  gal- 
lons a  year.  It  Is  tised  120  times  more  than 
milk,  even  though  citizens  drink  12  times 
more  milk  then  liquor  In  real  life. 

One  conclusion  from  all  these  views  la 
that  the  discussion  Is  only  beginning  Special- 
ists m  the  field  of  alcoholism  are  grateful 
for  the  attention,  because  they  have  long 
been  dismayed  at  the  way  politicians  take 
tough  stands  against  heroin  or  cocaine  but 
say  or  do  comparatively  little  about  the 
greater  devastation  of  alcohol  abuse.  Sen. 
Hathawav  noted  that  most  of  the  H60  mil- 
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lion  the  federal  government  spends  on  alco- 
hollam  Is  for  persons  who  already  have  the 
dlseaae.  with  only  $10  million  devoted  to 
prevention.  Much  of  this  prevention  Involves 
education.  Yet  if  liquor  Is  the  most  common 
drink  on  television  and  several  hundred  mil- 
lion dollars  are  spent  on  media  advertising. 
Sen.  Hathaway  hit  on  a  major  Issue  when  he 
asked  'how  this  massive  barrage  of  Informa- 
tion about  alcohol  affects  our  nation's 
health." 

As  for  the  senator's  questions  on  what  the 
liquor  Industry  and  Its  advertisers  are  seek- 
ing, an  answer  appears  In  the  current  Issue 
of  Business  Week  John  E.  Blerwlrth.  who.  as 
the  non-drlnklng  chairman  of  National  Dis- 
tillers and  Chemical  Corporation,  spent  25 
years  turning  his  firm  away  from  liquor  pro- 
duction In  favor  of  chemicals,  said :  "I  didn't 
think  the  liquor  business  should  expand  and 
grow.  You  shouldn't  encourage  more  people 
to  drink  or  people  to  drink  more"  Blerwlth. 
now  80.  no  longer  runs  the  company  Its  new 
head.  Drummond  C  Bell,  has  other  Ideas  and 
Is  emphatic  about  Increasing  National's  li- 
quor earnings:  "Liquor  Is  a  great  cash  gen- 
erator There  Is  little  or  no  capital  Invest- 
ment, and  all  the  profits  are  cash." 


ELITIST  ASSAULT  ON  THE 
AMERICAN   SOCIETY 

Mr  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  soon  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary  will  act  on 
S.  2387.  a  bill  to  require  extensive  divesti- 
ture by  certain  large  oil  companies. 

The  bill  prohibits  any  such  company 
from  engaging  In  more  than  one  of  the 
four  aspects  of  the  petroleum  Industry: 
first,  production:  second,  transportation; 
third,  refining;  and  fourth,  marketing. 

Last  month  this  theme  was  discussed 
at  Pace  University  In  New  York,  when 
an  honorary  degree  of  doctor  of  com- 
mercial science  was  conferred  upon 
Rawlelgh  Warner,  Jr.,  chairman  of  the 
Mobil  Oil  Corp. 

Mr.  Warner  spoke  In  a  clear,  effective 
fashion. 

He  pointed  to  the  lack  of  facts  or 
knowledge  on  the  subject  by  many  advo- 
cates of  the  divestitive  measure.  He 
argued  that  there  is  competition  among 
oil  compajiles:  big  oil  companies  are  not 
swallowing  up  Independent  oil  busi- 
nesses; profits  are  not  unduly  high: 
the  present  system  allows  and  results  In 
large  companies  adding  to  production  of 
oil  resources,  and  so  on.  He  said: 

What  Is  Congress  doing  to  facilitate  do- 
mestic exploration  for  oil'  Some  of  Its  mem- 
bers are  spending  their  time  misinforming 
people  and  working  to  break  up  and  weaken 
the  very  companies  that  are  needed  In  this 
essential  effort. 

The  point  was  made  that  much  more 
than  the  oil  Industry  could  be  Involved 
here.  Similar  divestiture  Is  likely  to  be 
demanded  in  other  segments  of  Industry, 
such  as  steel,  automobiles,  aluminum, 
computers,  and  commercial  television. 

According  to  Mr.  Warner: 

I  am  convinced  that  those  who  are  striving 
to  dismember  It  (the  petroleum  industry) 
are  taking  aim  at  the  entire  private  sec- 
tor. 

Mr.  Warner  describes  the  proposed 
change  as  fundamental  and  far  reaching 
Yet  no  one  has  shown  this  action  Is 
necessary  or  desirable  "Divestiture  Is  a 
nastrum  for  an  ailment  that  does  not 
exist,"  he  said. 


Nor  has  any  showing  been  made  to  as- 
sure or  even  reasonably  Indicate  that  the 
new  arrangement  will  or  can  work. 

It  Is  elementary  that  prudent  people 
do  not  adopt  changes  in  personal  or 
business  affairs  unless  the  benefits  of 
the  new  will  outweigh  the  disadvantages 
done  by  destroying  the  old.  The  proposed 
bill.  S.  2387.  falls  this  test  completely. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  Mr.  Warners  paper, 
"The  Elitist  Assault  on  American  So- 
ciety." be  printed  In  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  text  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record,  as 
follows : 

Ths  Ei.rriST  Assault  on  Amdiican   SocirrT 
(By  Rawlelgh  Warner.  Jr.) 

Since  this  Is  a  business  award.  I  intend  to 
devote  my  remarks  on  this  occasion  to  a 
business  subject — specifically,  to  efforts  un- 
der way  to  dismantle  or  "divest"  the  U.S. 
oil  Industry.  I  propose  to  discuss  the  ration- 
ale for  these  efforts;  to  Identify  some  of  the 
individuals  Involved  and  to  comment  on  their 
arguments  and  their  qualifications;  and  to 
say  what  I  think  the  consequences  of  dives- 
titure would  be  for  the  American  people  and 
for  American  Industry  as  a  whole. 

Lest  this  topic  strike  you  as  a  parochial 
concern  on  my  part,  let  me  say  that  In  my 
opinion  what  I  Intend  to  depict  amounts 
to  an  Ideological  assault  against  all  Amer- 
ican Industry  and.  In  fact,  the  entire  private 
sector.  This  attack  has  proved  singularly  Im- 
mune to  rational  responses  and  factual  In- 
formation. The  UrUted  States  seems  to  have 
entered  a  period  In  its  political  development 
when  Ill-grounded  conclusions  of  the  most 
fundamental  nature  are  Increasingly  reached 
with  no  examination  of  the  facts  or  knowl- 
edge of  the  subject,  and  thereafter  stub- 
bornly clung  to  even  as  the  arguments  ad- 
vanced to  support  svich  conclusions  are  de- 
molished one  by  one. 

Sjjeclflcally.  some  Inside  and  out  of  the 
Congress  are  demanding  that  the  18  largest 
American  oil  companies  be  functionally  dis- 
membered A  company  that  produces  oil 
would  not  be  able  to  transport  It  or  to  reflne 
or  market  it  By  the  same  token,  no  refiner 
or  marketer  could  assist  In  the  urgently 
needed  exploration  to  Increase  U.S.  oil  re- 
serves. 

Those  who  favor  this  course  of  action  claim 
It  would  benefit  the  consumer,  but  they  can- 
not produce  any  credible  evidence  to  this 
effect  and  hence  have  fallen  back  on  rhetoric 

They  say  there  is  no  competition  In  oil. 
If  there  Is  no  competition,  then  how  Is  It 
that  no  oil  company  accounts  for  over  8% 
of  U.S.  crude  oil  production,  or  over  8  3% 
of  domestic  refining  capacity,  or  over  8.2% 
of  gasoline  sales?  If  there  Is  no  competition, 
then  how  Is  it  that  In  three-quarters  of  the 
states  there  are  at  least  50  brands  of  gaso- 
line competing,  and  at  least  180  brands  In 
the  country  as  a  whole''  If  there  Is  no  com- 
petition, why  are  the  wholesale  prices  of 
gasoline  and  other  refined  products  below 
the  levels  permissible  under  federal  price 
controls?  Oil  is  at  least  as  competitive  as 
any  Industry  and  one  of  the  least-concen- 
trated of  all  Industries 

They  say  the  big  oil  companies  are  swal- 
lowing up  the  so-called  Independent  refiners 
and  marketers.  How  do  they  explain  the 
fact  that  Independent  refiners  account  for 
about  30%  of  domestic  refining  capacity  and 
for  the  lion's  share  of  additions  to  capacity 
in  the  past  two  years?  Or  that  the  largest 
US.  refinery  ever  built  from  scratch  Is  now 
being  coBstructed  Jointly  by  two  lndep>end- 
ents?  Or  that  Independent  marketers  have 
grown  from  less  than  a  quarter  of  US.  gaso- 
line sales  In  1968  to  a  third  today? 


They  say  oil  is  unduly  profitable.  Well, 
Mobil  last  year  averaged  a  profit  of  a  cent- 
and-a-half  per  gallon  of  refined  product  sold, 
and  that  modest  sum  had  to  cover  everything 
we  did.  Including  transportation.  Our  rate 
of  return  on  average  total  SAsets  last  year 
was  the  lowest  for  any  year  plnce  1960. 

They  say  oil  Ls  Just  loo  big  Well,  the  U.S. 
economy  Is  the  largest  In  the  world,  and  ol! 
and  natural  gas  furnish  three-quarters  of 
the  energy  that  this  economy  uses.  World- 
wide, oil  moves  In  the  largest  volumes  of  any 
commodity  In  International  trade.  The  dis- 
parity between  the  location  of  reserves  and 
consuming  centers  makes  oil  a  truly  Interna- 
tional business 

This.  In  turn,  means  that  many  companies 
In  this  industry  are  International  In  scope. 
and  It  should  not  be  surprising  that  some  of 
them  are  very  large.  If  you  understand  how 
large  this  Industry  Is.  you  can  grasp  how  a 
single  company  can  be  very  large  Indeed  In 
absolute  terms  while  still  constituting  only 
a  small  part  of  the  whole. 

Also,  oil  la  one  of  the  most  capital-Inten- 
sive of  all  industries,  which  a  very  high  ratio 
of  assets  to  employees  and  a  high  ratio  of 
assets  to  earnings.  And  a  large  part  of  the 
assets  of  the  International  oil  companies  Is 
located  overseas  and  devoted  almost  entirely 
to  serving  foreign  markets. 

Those  who  would  break  up  the  big.  effi- 
cient oil  companies  duck  the  fact  that  if 
these  privately  owned  companies  are  broken 
up  and  rendered  unable  to  make  the  nec- 
essary large  Investments — big.  Inefficient 
government  will  have  to  make  them.  This 
would  make  our  already  big  government 
even  bigger — which  the  people  have  re- 
peatedly told   the   poll-takers   they  oppose. 

Our  critics  say  many  oil  companies  are 
"vertically  Integrated"  To  anyone  familiar 
with  the  term,  this  is  about  as  damagalng  as 
saying  those  companies  have  organization 
charts  and  Jobs  descriptions.  "Vertical  Inte- 
gration" Just  means  engaging  In  two  or  more 
successive  stages  of  a  business.  It  Is  wide- 
spread In  Industry,  because  It  helps  Increase 
efDclency  by  reducing  costs  and  spreading 
risks  over  a  wider  spectrum.  The  ultimate 
beneficiary  Is  the  consumer. 

I  believe  you  will  find  that  many  news- 
papers have  financial  Interests  In  companies 
that  produce  newspaper,  or  own  the  trucks 
that  deliver  their  papers  to  newsstands,  or 
both.  That  la  vertical  Integration.  Television 
networks  that  produce  many  or  even  meet 
of  the  programs  they  broadcast,  and  which 
also  own  one  or  more  TV  stations  among 
their  other  Interests,  likewise  are  vertically 
Integrated.   It  hardly   seems  represenslble 

I  should  like  to  give  you  a  few  samples  of 
the   rhetoric  on  divestiture: 

Senator  Henry  Jackson:  "The  only  real 
competition  among  the  huge  oil  companies  Is 
to  see  which  of  them  can  raise  prices  fastest  " 

The  Senator  omita  the  relevant  facts, 
which  are  these:  The  oil  Industry  Is  the 
only  U.S.  Industry  under  price  controls.  It 
has  been  under  price  controls  for  more  than 
four-and-a-half  years.  Senator  Jackson  him- 
self played  a  prominent  part  In  drafting  the 
legislation  under  which  oil  prices  have  been 
controlled  for  most  of  the  time.  And  the 
earnings  of  most  oil  companies  dropped 
sharply  last  year,  which  would  indicate  » 
serious  lack  of  success  In  raising  prices. 

Senator  Birch  Bayh:  "Only  a  major  step- 
such  as  requiring  vertical  divestiture — can 
bring  competition  to  the  Industry."  As  I 
think  I  have  already  made  clear,  this  state- 
ment bears  no  relation  to  the  facts. 

Senator  Gary  Hart:  "There  are  15  to  20 
major,  vertically  Integrated  petroleum  com- 
panies In  the  country  that  control  anywhere 
from  75  to  80  percent  of  the  market." 

Can  any  of  you  name  any  other  industry 
In  which  there  are  16  to  20  majors?  Or  any 
other  industry  In  which  you  have  to  get  up 
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to  as    many    as    20    companies    before    you 
account  for  75  ^i   of  the  market? 

Senator  John  Tunney :  'One  reason  the 
OPEC  cartel  has  been  so  effective  is  the 
cooperation  It  receives  from  the  giant  Inter- 
national oil  companies  In  raising  prices — 
because  the  companies  themselves  benefit 
from  the  price  Increases." 

Mr.  Tunney  seems  unaware  that  companies 
that  were  making  an  average  profit  of  35 
cents  a  barrel  on  Saudi  Arabian  crude  when 
It  was  priced  at  around  $2.50  a  barrel  three 
vears  ago,  are  making  about  20  cents  a  bar- 
rel on  that  crude  today,  when  it  Is  priced  at 
111,50  a  barrel.  The  OPEC  governments'  aver- 
age "take"  has  risen  six-fold  or  more  In  this 
period  while  the  large  international  oil  com- 
panies' profit  per  barrel  has  fallen  by  more 
than  40'rr.  So  much  for  Senator  Tunney's 
grasp  of  the  facts. 

I  am  under  no  Illusion  that  the  oil  Indus- 
try Is  perfect.  I  know  of  no  human  endeavor 
that  Is.  Every  Institution  fashioned  by  the 
hand  of  man  can  benefit  from  constructive 
criticism.  But  the  fact  Is  that  divestiture  is 
a  nostrum  for  an  ailment  that  doesn't  exist. 

What  are  the  objective  realities  In  the 
situation? 

Two-and-a-half  years  after  the  Arab  oil 
embargo  began,  the  Congress  still  has  not 
formulated  a  national  energy  policy.  Domes- 
tic production  of  crude  oil  and  natural  gas 
IS  dropping  yearly.  Crude  oil  production  Is 
now  a  million  barrels  a  day  below  what  It 
was  Just  three  years  ago  This  Is  because  the 
onshore  U.S.  has  been  explored  exterLslvely 
for  over  a  century,  and  ma'iT  of  the  oil  In  easy 
place*  has  already  been  found  and  produced. 
Large  new  discoveries  of  oU  and  ga.s  are 
needed  Just  to  maintain  present  production. 
Ihls  calls  for  the  costliest,  lari;f.st  scale  ex- 
ploration effort  In  American  history. 

As  a  result  of  decllnlne;  domestic  produc- 
tion of  both  oil  and  natural  gas.  oil  Imports 
have  risen  to  record  levels  Our  dependence 
on  the  OPEC  countries  Is  greater  than  It  has 
ever  been,  and  our  vulnerability  to  an  em- 
bargo Is  correspondingly  greater  than  ever 
before. 

And  what  Is  the  Congress  doing,  at  this 
critical  Juncture,  to  facilitate  domestic  ex- 
ploration for  oil?  Some  of  Its  members  are 
spending  their  time  misinforming  people  and 
working  to  break  up  and  weaken  the  very 
companies  that  are  needed  In  this  essential 
effort. 

Just  last  Thursday  the  Senate  Antitrust 
Subcommltee  voted  4  to  3,  alonp  straight 
party  lines.  In  favor  of  a  bill  to  dismember 
the  18  largest  U.S  oil  companies  The  vote 
was  taken  without  deliberation  or  discussion. 
Not  a  single  one  of  the  four  Demomitlr  Sen- 
ators who  voted  for  this  bill  had  attended 
the  hearing  at  which  the  president  ol  Mobil 
testified  on  divestiture  for  nearly  two  hours 
last  January.  Not  one.  Two  of  the  four  did 
not  attend  a  single  one  of  the  subcommit- 
tees hearings  on  this  held  over  the  past  five 
months.  Not  one. 

This  is  the  .sort  of  legislative  travesty  I  had 
In  mind  when  I  said  earlier  that  the  attack 
on  the  oil  Industry  has  proved  singularly  Im- 
mune to  rational  responses  and  factual  In- 
formation, I  find  It  Ironic  In  this  situation 
that  other  countries  are  moving  actively  to 
integrate  and  strengthen  their  oil  companies, 
which  will  probably  become  even  larger  and 
stronger  If  the  US,  oil  Industry  is  broken  up. 

I  would  guess  that  the  American  people, 
with  the  good  sense  they  always  eventually 
show  when  they  find  what  the  facts  are.  wlU 
apply  an  appropriate  discount  to  rhetoric 
coming  from  politicians,  particularly  in  a 
Presidential-election  year  What  may  prove 
more  critical  In  the  long  term  Is  how  the 
people  perceive,  and  react  to,  some  of  the 
others  who  have  Joined  the  drive  to  dismem- 
ber the  oil  Industry, 

In  a  free  society,  everyone  has  a  right  to 
his  own  views  and  the  right  to  criticize  Ideas 


and  Institutions  of  whatever  sort.  But  be- 
fore we  accept  such  criticism  at  face  value, 
we  have  both  the  right  and  the  obligation 
to  ascertain  just  what  credentials  that  per- 
son has  In  the  area  of  endeavor  under  dis- 
cussion. So  that  we  can  all  understand  Just 
who  the.se  additional  critics  of  the  oil  In- 
dustry are,  let  me  tell  you  a  little  about  a 
few  of  them. 

One  of  the  best-known  of  them  is  a  first- 
rate  actor,  Paul  Newman.  I  have  enjoyed 
his  work  In  motion-picture  houses  and  on 
television,  but  I  know  of  nothing  that  would 
qualify  him  as  an  expert  on  energy.  Here 
Is  some  of  Mr.  Newman's  oratory : 

"I'm  simply  troubled  by  all  this  power 
residing  In  multinational  oil  companies  that 
are  devoid  of  patriotism." 

That  Is  simply  balderdash,  of  course,  and 
a  very  cheap  shot  I  will  refrain  from  quot- 
ing Dr.  Johnson's  remark  that  patriotism 
Is  the  last  refuge  of  a  scoundrel  and  will 
simply  say  that  oil  companies  are  composed 
of  people!  and  our  people  are  every  bit  as 
patriotic  as  Mr.  Newman 

Mr.  Newman  again,  still  referring  to  our 
industry:  "The  rumblings  that  I  get  from 
Congressmen  Dingell  and  Moss  indicate  that 
a  scandal  is  brewing  that  may  make  Water- 
gate look  like  kid  stuff." 

Those  remarks  are  good  headline-makers, 
but  ;:  seems  to  me  that  reliance  on  dema- 
gogic innuendo  to  the  exclusion  of  demon- 
strable facts  or  logic  should  concern  ryery- 
i;ne  with  an  interest  in  the  democratic 
process. 

Another  of  our  better-known  critics  Is 
Robert  Redford.  who  Is  also  a  good  actor  but 
also  appears  not  to  have  adequate  creden- 
tials to  speak  with  any  authority  on  energy 
policy. 

Mr.  Newman  and  Mr.  Redford  are  mem- 
bers of  a  so-called  public-interest  group  in 
Washington  that  calls  itself  the  Energy  Ac- 
tion Committee.  On  the  basis  of  the  posi- 
tions that  the  activist  leaders  of  this  group 
have  taken  In  the  recent  past,  one  has  to 
wonder  whether  their  real  objective  isn't 
.simply  to  place  great  political  power— no 
matter  how  undeinocratlcally — in  their  own 
hands,  even  though  they  hold  no  federal 
elective  office  nor  any  appointive  policy- 
making positions  In  the  government. 

At  least  some  of  these  critics  of  the  oil 
indtistry  are  apparently  disenchanted  with 
American  society  and  eager  to  impose  their 
own  value  patterns,  and  thus  their  own  life 
stvles,  on  the  American  people.  They  are 
articulate,  they  are  adept  at  exploiting  and 
manipulating  the  mass  media,  and  they  are 
determined. 

This  Is  not  a  monolithic  group,  of  course, 
but  as  a  whole  they  seem  bent  on  compelling 
our  society  to  fit  their  vision  of  the  good  life. 
and  only  their  vision.  That  vislcn  seems  to 
require  "a  central  government  strong  enough 
to  dominate  every  aspect  of  American  life 
and  to  Impose  new  value  patterns  on  the 
American  people — value  pattern.s  that,  when 
they  are  finally  perceived,  may  prove  un- 
welcome to  the  majority 

Government  cannot  be  made  that  strong 
without  weakening  the  private  sector  cor- 
respondingly The  oil  industry  is  obviously 
a  bulwark  of  the  private  sector  and  a  bar- 
rier to  an  authoritarian  central  government. 

I  do  not  want  to  sound  self-serving  or  to 
WTap  the  flag  around  the  oil  Industry,  but  I 
am  convinced  that  those  who  are  striving 
to  dismember  It  are  taking  aim  at  the  entire 
private  sector. 

If  the  oil  Industry  Is  so  concentrated  that 
It  must  be  broken  up.  what  about  those 
profit-making  Industries  that  are  far  more 
concentrated — commercial  television,  auto- 
mobiles, computers,  aluminum?  How  long 
before  they  would  be  broken  up"' 

If  oil  Is  so  profitable  that  It  must  be 
broken  up.  what  about  the  manufacturing 
l;.dustrles  that  showed  a  higher  average  re- 


turn on  Invested  capital  over  the  10  years 
through  1973 — drugs,  instruments  and  re- 
lated products,  motor  vehicles  a:.d  equip- 
ment, tobacco  manufacturers,  transportation 
equipment,  chemicals  and  allied  products, 
and  printing  and  publishing?  How  long  be- 
fore they  w.  uld  be  broker,  up? 

If  oU  must  be  broken  up  because  it  is  ver- 
tically Ir.tegrated.  then  what  about  all  the 
other  vertically  integrated,  profit -making 
Inuustries — commercial  television  and  many 
newspapers  among  them.?  How  long  before 
thev  would  be  broketi  up? 

In  fact.  Senator  Hart,  of  Colorado,  whom  I 
mentioned  earlier  as  a  propot.en;  of  divesti- 
ture, says  that  many  In  the  U.S.  Senate  be- 
lieve other  industries  aiso  need  t-  be  dis- 
mantled. He  adds  that  the  US.  economy  is  at 
a  crossroads  and  may  be  headed  for  a  form 
of  state  capitalism. 

Those  of  us  In  oil  are  taking  the  political 
heat  for  industry  as  a  whole  right  now,  but 
lione  of  you  m  other  industries  should  for  a 
moment  "miss  the  significance  or  the  motiva- 
tion of  the  attack  oemg  made  on  us.  If  oil 
is  dismembered,  the  bell  will  soon  be  tolling 
for  other  industries,  in  my  opinion.  The 
problem  is  thus  a?  much  yours  as  it  Is  ours, 
and  nobody  should  deceive  himself  that  It 
will  go  away.  It  won't 

TTiink  about  it  for  a  moment.  In  a  time 
when  the  .American  people  as  a  whole  have 
concluded  that  big  government  has  failed. 
those  bold  and  tenacious  few  who  are  attack- 
ir..g  oil  are  workli.g  to  extend  big  govern- 
ment. If  they  can  dismember  the  oil  Indus- 
try by  capitalizing  on  the  public  confusion 
and  frustration  that  they  have  done  so  much 
to  create,  there  will  be  almost  nothing  they 
cannot  do. 

The  proponents  of  divestiture  are  relying 
heavily  on  emotion.  One  of  their  battle  cries 
Is  "Get  mad."  It  seems  to  me  that  sheer 
emotion  is  a  poor  guide  to  public  policy,  I 
suggest  that  before  we  pass  the  point  of  no 
return  .  .  before  we  undertake  any  such 
radical  surgery  as  the  dismemberment  of 
oil  ,  .  .  before  we  discard  an  economic  system 
that  has  served  so  many  people  so  well  for 
so  Ici.g  .  ,  .  before  we  do  any  of  this,  the 
.American  people  should  demand  that  the 
proponents  ol  divestiture  give  some  straight- 
forward answers  to  some  straightforward 
questions,  such  as: 

Exactly  how  would  the  American  consumer 
benefit? 

How  would  breaking  up  the  oil  Industry. 
which  I  think  most  reasonable  people  would 
consider  a  national  asset  of  some  impor- 
tance, improve  U.S.  energy  security  or  other- 
v.-lse  help  our  country'' 

How  would  dl.'^.mantling  the  U.S  oil  Indus- 
try Increase  America's  supplies  of  secure  do- 
mestic oil  and  natural  gas? 

Put  another  way,  how  great  a  setback 
would  divestiture  ca-^e  In  the  urgently 
needed  efTort  to  develop  additional  reserves 
of  domestic  energy' 

What  effect  would  divestiture  have  on  the 
American  economy,  on  the  energy  costs  of 
American  industry,  on  American  lobs,  and 
on  unemployment? 

How  would  dismantling  large  oU  compa- 
nies, with  worldwide  access  to  oil  supplies 
and  with  the  ability  to  move  that  oil, 
strengthen  our  national  defense': 

How  would  It  benefit  .Americans  to  have  to 
rely  on  the  large,  strong,  foreicn  oi!  com- 
panies that  Congress  would  not  be  able  to 
dismember  ■> 

If  the  oil  industry  is  broken  up,  what  in- 
dustry will  be  dismembered  next' 

If  the  strength  of  the  private  sector  Is 
sapped,  will  this  not  lead  to  at.  even  more 
powerful  central  government? 

It  seems  to  me  that  If  enough  people  put 
enough  questions  of  "his  sort  to  their  elected 
representatives  '.r.  Washlngt-c^n.  the  resulting 
dialogue  can  defeat  the  present  efforts  to 
shatter  the  U.S.  economy  as  the  f.rst  stage 
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In   recasting   American  Boclety   In   an   elitist 
Image 


JOSEPH  A.  BICKETT,  SOUTH  CARO- 
LINA SMALL  BUSINESSMAN  OF 
THE    YEAR 

Mr.  ROLLINGS.  Mr.  President.  I  have 
a  refreshing — and  purely  American — 
stor>-  to  relate  to  the  Senate  today  It 
concerns  a  lellow  South  Carolinian.  Mr. 
Joseph  A.  IJickflt  of  Florence,  and  I  am 
glad  to  be  able  to  tell  It  In  our  Nation's 
Bicentennial  Yt-ur  b»'cnase  I  think  It 
prove.s  that  the  qualltle.s  Uiat  made  our 
country  ^;reat  still  survive 

Back  In  1959.  Mr  Bickett  was  working 
full  time  in  a  rnanulacturlng  plant  near 
hi.s  home  and  Ix-came  interested  Iri  the 
wholesale  frcx'.en  food  bu.slness.  Like 
mast  of  us,  Mr  Birkctt  had  a  family  to 
support  He  did  not  have  a  lot  of  money 
to  spare  He  did  not  have  any  facilities  to 
s^jeak  of  But  he  figured  there  was  a  fu- 
ture In  this  business,  so  he  began  operat- 
InK  a  frozen  food  distributorship  on  a 
part-time  basLs  out  of  his  house.  He  had 
one  truck  at  the  time  to  make  his  de- 
liveries 

It  was  a  long,  slow  process,  and  I  am 
sure  there  were  rough  times  and  set- 
backs through  the  years,  but  eventually 
Mr  Bk-kett  quit  his  Job  with  the  manu- 
faciurinj.;  plant  and  went  into  the  frozen 
food  business  full  time.  And  today,  his 
biLsiness.  the  Blckctt  Distributing  Co..  in 
Florence,  is  housed  in  a  14.000  square 
fcKjt  plant  and  employs  14  persons  His 
trucks  cover  a  17-county  area  In  South 
CaroUuii  and  North  Carolina.  ofTerlng  a 
complete  line  of  frozen  foods  to  the  res- 
taurant operations  there.  Last  year,  the 
company  grossed  about  $2.5  million,  and 
projecuxl  gross  sales  for  this  year  total 
around  $.T  million 

Because  of  hLs  success  and  his  example 
to  other  small  businessmen  In  South 
Carolina.  Mr  Bickett  has  been  named 
Soutli  Carolina  Smiill  Businessman  of 
the  Year  He  was  in  Washington  last 
we^'k.  together  with  similar  winners  from 
the  otlier  49  States,  to  observe  Small 
Business  Week 

I  take  this  opportunity  to  congratulate 
Mr.  Bickett  and  the  other  State  repre- 
sentatives and  to  wish  them  every  con- 
tinued success  In  the  future.  At  a  time. 
It  seems,  when  Government  and  indus- 
try conspire  to  throttle  individual  Initia- 
tive and  success,  their  courage  and  in- 
genuity serve  to  remind  us  again  of  the 
strengths  Inherent  in  our  free  enterprise 
system  and  our  need  to  safeguard  them. 


IN  OPPOSITION  TO  S  3151,  THE 
MULTINATIONAL  BUSINESS  IN- 
FORMATION ACT 

Mr  PERCY  Mr  President,  on  Thurs- 
day. May  13.  the  Subcommittee  on  Multi- 
national Corporations  of  the  Foreign 
Relations  Committee  held  a  hearing  on 
S.  3151.  the  Multinational  Business  In- 
formation Act  of  1978  The  objective  of 
the  bill  Is  to  obtain  Information  on  par- 
f^it  and  afflllate  operations  of  multlna- 
tFinal  buslne.s.s  enterprises  Incorporated 
in  the  United  States  Because  I  was  the 
minority  floor  manager  of  Senate  Resol- 
ution 400.  I  was  not  able  to  attend  these 


hearings.  I  would  like  at  this  time  to  pro- 
claim publicly,  in  the  strongest  terms, 
my  objections  to  this  legislation  These 
objections  rest  not  on  the  need  to  collect 
business  data,  a  practice  that  has  been 
In  place  for  decades,  but  the  means  and 
methodology  sugg&sted  In  this  bill. 

S  3151  has  struck  a  deep  discordant 
note  in  me.  It  violates  too  many  of  the 
values  that  I  believe  in.  The  parts  of  the 
bill  that  I  find  particularly  onerous  are 
section  5  and  section  6  which  provide 
relatively  open  access  to  the  buslne.ss  data 
collected,  section  3(b)  which  expands 
significantly  the  specificity  of  the  prod- 
uct data  to  be  collected,  section  4<a>  i2> 
which  In  essence  asks  for  trade  ac- 
counts— firm  by  firm,  section  4ib>  which 
mandates  a  complete  study  every  2  years 
covering  the  previous  2  years  and  sec- 
tion 7  which  authorizes  a  blank  check  to 
carry  out  the  provisions  of  the  act. 

In  general  terms.  I  object  to  the  bill 
because  It  provides  no  guarantee  of  con- 
fidentiality for  the  information  collected. 
Nothing  in  the  bill  prevents  the  Secre- 
tary of  Commerce  or  any  CJovernment 
employee  from  releasing  or  using  for  per- 
sonal gain  the  private  information  col- 
lected. Furthermore,  the  bill  provides 
public  access  to  the  data  through  the 
Freedom  of  Information  Act.  Congress 
made  a  specific  exemption  in  the  Free- 
dom of  Information  collection  of  busi- 
ness data.  That  was  a  sound  decision 

The  Government  needs  economic  data 
in  aggregates  for  economic  policy  forma- 
tion. Clearly,  Individual  statistics  must 
be  used  to  assemble  this  data.  However, 
the  power  of  Government  miLst  not  be 
allowed  untrammeled  rights  to  invade 
privacy.  Government  is  obliged  to  pro- 
tect privacy  where  only  Government  can 
do  so.  Business  information  Is  privileged 
and  can  be  critical  to  survival  With  the 
explicit  lack  of  protection  of  confidenti- 
ality that  exists  in  tliis  bill  I  believe  it 
risks  the  destruction,  or  crippling,  of 
multinational  corporations  ratlier  than 
the  collection  of  information  for  pub- 
lic policy  purposes  which  is  what  we 
should  legislate. 

Second,  the  bill  is  not  well -drafted 
Some  of  the  Items  specified  in  the  bill 
are  already  collected  on  a  regular  basis. 
The  legislation  is  unyielding.  It  leaves  no 
discretion  to  the  Department  of  Com- 
merce to  discontinue  items  that  are 
found  not  to  be  relevant  to  policy  cxsn- 
siderations.  delete  items  that  are  staUs- 
tlcally  unchanging  or  allow  additions  in 
cases  where  other  data  is  soon  as  rele- 
vant. 

The  demands  in  the  bill  for  complete 
and  massive  data  collection  every  2  years 
exhibit  a  total  lack  of  understanding  of 
sampling  techniques  and  statistical  col- 
lection. As  politicians,  we  know  you  do 
not  have  to  poll  ever>-  voter  to  establish 
accurately  voting  trends.  Furthermore, 
the  bill  is  repetitive  of  other  legislation  in 
requiring  the  reporting  of  foreign 
agents'  fees.  The  Church  Percy  amend- 
ment adopted  in  S,  2662  requires  such 
reporting  on  mllltarj*  sales  Similar  data 
is  requested  In  S  3379  dealing  with  ques- 
tionable pavTnents  aboard.  While  cer- 
tainly justified  in  some  ln.stanc&s.  I  do  not 
believe  the  Insertion  of  such  a  clause  In 
every  piece  of  legislation  Ls  a  necessity. 


Third,  the  bill  places  a  staggering  new 
reporting  requirement  on  corporations 
to  include  flnlt.e  trading  data  by  product 
line  where  possible.  There  Ls  an  implicit 
assumption  that  thLs  proposed  new  re- 
quirement is  free  of  cc-^t  to  the  American 
taxpayer  but  we  know  tliLs  Ls  not  true. 
Fifty  percent  of  the  company  costs  will 
be  borne  by  the  U  S.  Government  in  a 
tax  writeoff  The  con.sumer  picks  up  the 
other  costs  In  the  product  price  and  100 
percent  of  the  data  processing  in  Wash- 
ington will  be  paid  for  by  the  American 
people.  I  believe  that  the  US  Govern- 
ment is  not  In  need  of  more  Information 
about  how  much  hair  oil,  or  shaving 
cream  or  nuts  and  bolt.s  are  shipped  to 
Zambia    Mall  or  Caledonia 

Nor  do  I  think  the  American  people 
want  to  pay  for  it  Before  any  Senator 
decides  on  thLs  bill  an  economic  Impact 
statement  should  be  rendered  so  we  can 
see  what  the  new  casts  to  coiisumers 
would  be.  With  thLs  Information  the 
costs  of  the  bill  could  be  wei^hed  against 
the  benefits  to  be  received  from  It 

Fourtli,  there  .seems  to  have  been  lit- 
tle thought  given  to  other  bills  pre.sently 
in  the  legLslative  proce.ss.  S  2839,  the 
proposed  "International  Investment  Sur- 
vey Act  of  1976."  IS  a  surprisingly  sim- 
ilar bill  but  larking  the  shortcomings  of 
S.  3151.  The  Investment  Survey  Act  is  a 
Kood  piece  of  legislation  having  the  sup- 
port, except  for  minor  points,  of  the  De- 
partment of  Commerce,  buslne.ss  and  la- 
bor. Only  labor  has  voiced  support  for  S. 
3151.  A  comparLson  of  the  two  bills  wa« 
pre.sented  in  hearings  by  a  First  National 
City  Bank  witne.s,s  who  testified  under 
the  auspices  of  the  Emergency  Commit- 
tee for  American  Trade.  The  table  fol- 
lows my  statement. 

In  my  opinion,  S  3151  Ls  a  piece  of  leg- 
islation that  seeks  to  ride  a  public  wave 
of  concern  over  multinationals.  It  re- 
flects a  simplistic  view  that  all  that  needs 
to  be  done  to  solve  a  problem  Ls  to  col- 
lect Information  and  dlsclase  It  While  I 
believe  in  public  di.s."losure,  there  mast  be 
limits.  S  3151  Is  not  In  the  public  In- 
terest. It  runs  against  a  society  that  is 
demanding  less  government.  It  should 
not  become  law. 

Mr.  President.  I  a.sk  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  table  entitled  "Comparison 
of  Data  Multinational  EYiten'rlses  Would 
Report  Under  Pending  Senate  Legisla- 
tion" be  printed  In  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

COMPARISON    OF    DATA    MULTINATIONAL    ENTERPRISES 
WOULD  REPORT  UNDER  PENDING  SENATE  LEGISLATION 


Applica- 
bl« 
itction        Applic»t.l« 
Item  No.  ind  description  ol  diti  re-  of        section  at 

quited  by  S.  31S1  S.  3151  S.  2&39 


Amount  of  totjl  dlfKt  investment 

ol  pirent  in  each  o'  it]  toreifn 

effiliafes  and  branches  <(»yi)        <(bXl)(«) 

financial     lransactir"i<     between 

parent  and  each  o'  itj  loreign 

affiliates  and  branchei ♦<»K1)        *<bXlX*) 

Amount  of  consniidsled  n«t  in- 
come    0      each     ol    parent's 

foreign  affiliates  and  branches. 

reported  separately <<aXl)        4(bXlXB) 

Amount  o<  taies  paid  bv  parent 

and  by  each  ot  its  foreign  stfili- 
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COMPARISON  OF  DATA  MULTINATIONAL  ENTERPRISES 
WOULD  REPORT  UNDER  PENDING  SENATE  LEGISLA- 
TION—Continued 


Item  No.  and  description  of  data  re- 
quired by  S.  31S1 


Applica- 
ble 
section       Applicable 
of         section  of 
S.  31M  S.  2839 


ates  With  respect  to  foreign 
aRiliate  and  branch  operations. 

reported  separately 4(aXl)        4(bXlXD) 

i  Inlormation  about  all  mergers, 
net  book  value  ot  acquisibons. 
liquidations,  and  investments 
in  toreign  countries  involving 
parent *(aXl)       4(bXlXA) 

6.  Gross  sales  of  parent  and  each  of 

Its  foreign  afhliales  in  each 
foreign  country  in  which  the 
affiliate  is  doing  business,  re- 
ported separately '  *(aX2)     M(bXlXE) 

7.  The   dollar    amount   ol    parent's 

imports     from     each     foreign 

count7 '  4(aX2)       4(bXlXB) 

I  The   dollar   amount   of    parent's 

eiports  to  each  foreign  country..    '4(8X2)        «<bXlXB) 
S.  the  dollar  amount  ot  trade  which 

the  parent  camet  on  wth  each 

ol  its  loreien  affiliates  reported 

separately '  4<aX2)        *<bX!XB) 

It  The  tta-^e  o'  each  ol  its  foreign 

affiliates,  reported  separately...    '  ♦<aX2)       4<bXlXB) 
U.  Number  ol  Arrierican  and  foreign 

employees  o'  parent  and  ot  each 

ol    Its    loieign    affiliates    by 

country 4(aX3)        «(bXlXC) 

12.  Level  ol  compensation  ol  Ameri- 
can and  toreign  employees  of 

parent  and  ol  each  ol  rts  foreign 

affiliates  by  country 4<aX3)        *(bXlXC) 

13  The  total  dollar  amount  ol   re-       «(8X4)     »«(bXlXE) 

search    and    development   e>- 

penditures   by   parent   and   by 

each  ol  its  loreign  affiliates,  by 

countrv,  and  by  activity. 
14.  Name  and  location  of  each  loreign 

affiliate    and    of    each    foreign 

branch  ot  parent 4<aX5)     *M.WyA) 

15  Total  assets  and  income  ol  each 

such  loreicn  affiliate  and  tot- 

eignbranch ...     4<aX5)        «<bXlXB) 

16  Descnption   ol   tlie   commodities 

produced   by  each  toreign  al- 

filiale  and  branch 4<aX5)  O 

17.  Dollar  amount  of  all  eipenditures 
made  in  the  U.S.  oi  in  loreign 
countries,  by  loreign  country, 
directly  or  indirectly  through 
any  agent  or  pursuant  to  any 
contractual  arrangement <(aX6)  C) 


■  Requires  reporting  by  commodity  grouping,  defined  as 
"products  ol  S.  and  never  less  than  4  digits  according  to  present 
standard  industrial  classification  as  prepared  by  the  Office  of 
Management  and  Budget."  (and.  whenever  possible,  by  product 
l:ne), 

■  Requires  reporting  by  "pnmary  line  of  business  and  with 
as  much  significant  product-line  detail  as  is  feasible"  and  by 
loreign  country  "m  which  such  affiliate  has  significant  oper- 
rtons." 

>  Also  requires  payments  between  parents  and  affiliates  for 
the  transfer  of  technology  and  payments  received  Irom  the 
Iranslei  ol  technology  to  unrelated  loreign  firms  or  state  enter- 
pnses. 

•  Does  not  specilically  require  reporting  ol  the  name  ol  each 
loreign  affiliate. 

■  Not  specifically  required. 

*  Not  required. 


CHARTING  A  FT'LL  EMPLOYMENT 
ECONOMY 

Mr.  HirMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  the 
Democratic  leadership  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  has  charted  a  clear  leg- 
islative course  to  guide  the  Nation  out 
of  the  Nixon-Ford  administration  eco- 
nomic tnorass  and  achieve  full  employ- 
ment during  tiie  next  4  years 

The  271 -page  document  produced  by 
the  House  leader.-,hip  is  a  legislative  ac- 
tivities map  designed  to  produce  12  mil- 
lion new  jobs,  provide  a  $10  billion  tax 
reduction  aimed  for  the  mo.st  part  at 
low-  and  moderate-income  workers, 
eliminate  tax  loopholes,  and  move  the 
Federal  budget  from  a  deficit  to  a  $75 
billMK  surplus  position  bv  1980. 

In  my  judgment,  the  proposals  cata- 
logued by  the  House  leadership  will  con- 


stitute the  main  elements  of  the  Demo- 
cratic Party's  1976  campaign  platform 
and  its  commitment  to  the  American 
people  diu-ing  the  next  4  years. 

The  party  and  indeed  the  Ameri(»n 
people  are  indebted  to  the  majority  lead- 
ership of  the  House  for  Its  accomplish- 
ment. 

The  program  drawn  by  the  House 
leadership  is  particularly  gratifying  to 
me  and  to  Representative  AuctrsTtrs 
Havv'kins  because  H.R.  50  and  S.  50,  an 
extended  and  revised  version  of  the 
Humphrey-Hawkins  Full  Emplo\Tnent 
and  Balanced  Growth  Act  of  1976,  has 
been  made  a  keystone  of  this  legislative 
package. 

TTiat  bill  sets  a  goal  of  reducing  adult 
unemployment  to  no  more  than  3  per- 
cent by  1980.  It  directs  the  administra- 
tion and  the  Congress  to  launch  and  sus- 
tain a  maximimi,  coordinated  effort  to 
Eichieve  a  full  employment  economy 
while  checking  inflation  and  maintaining 
price  stability. 

The  legislation  establishes  the  frame- 
work on  which  the  administration  and 
the  Congress  must  bend  every  effort  to 
attain  the  economic  climate  necessary 
to  allow  business  and  industry  to  expand 
and  Increase  productivity  in  order  to 
provide  maximum  job  opportunities.  It 
requires  that  any  shortfall  in  the  em- 
ployment goal  be  eliminated  through  job 
training  programs  and  a  wide  variety  of 
possible  publicly  assisted  job  opportuni- 
ties, largely  in  the  private  sector. 

Mr.  President,  the  HoLise  leadership 
proposals  for  the  Democratic  Party  plat- 
form map  the  direction  which  can  and 
must  be  followed  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment working  in  close  cooperation  with 
State  and  local  governments  and  the  pri- 
vate sector  in  the  immediate  years  ahead 
to  realize  the  ftill  potential  of  the  Na- 
tion's people  and  their  resources. 

I  am  fully  aware  that  there  are  those 
who  will  say  that  the  proposals  presented 
by  the  House  leaders  to  the  Democratic 
Party  Platform  Committee  are  nothing 
more  than  pie-in-the-sky  political  decla- 
rations in  a  Presidential  election  year. 

To  them  I  say  there  is  nothing  in  these 
proposals  which  Is  not  achievable  in  the 
4-year  time  fi-ame  specified  if  the  will 
and  the  determination  to  do  so  exist. 

Let  there  be  no  question  about  their 
existence.  They  exist  in  a  Democratic 
Congress  that  has  been  repeatedly  sty- 
mied by  one  Republican  Presidential  veto 
of  emergency  economic  measures  after 
another  while  the  unemployment  level 
climbed  to  staggering  heights.  They  exist 
in  a  Democratic  Party  which  knows  that 
it  must  win  this  Presidential  election  If 
the  Nation  is  to  have  an  administration 
capable  of  giving  the  country  the  oppor- 
tunity to  realize  its  full  capacity  to  pro- 
vide jobs  at  decent  wages  for  all  who 
want  to  work. 

I  have  never  nor  do  I  ever  intend  to 
engage  In  cynical  exercises  which  say  in 
effect  that  in  this  Bicentennial  Year 
America  cannot  live  up  to  the  promise 
upon  which  it  was  founded. 

That  promise  is  freedom  for  all,  sus- 
tained and  perpetuated  by  a  people  who 
have  the  chance  and  the  capacity  to  at- 
taiii  the  goals  they  set  for  themselves. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  an  article  in  the  May  16  Issue 


of  the  New  York  Times,  further  detail- 
ing the  economic  proposals  of  the  House 
leadership,  be  printed  in  the  Rccoed. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows; 

HOTISZ    DEMOCBAT6    SEEK    MOBX    JOBS    AlfS 

CxTT  IN  Taxes 
(By  Richard  D.  Lyons) 

Washington. — The  Demcxar&tlc  majority 
In  the  House  of  Representatives  has  pro- 
posed a  massive  realignment  at  legislative 
priorities  for  the  next  Ave  years  aimed  at 
restoring  national  economic  prosperity  by 
creating  12  million  new  jobs  and  cutting 
taxes  by  tlO  bUllon. 

The  program  envisions  a  Democratic  Presi- 
dent and  a  Democratic  Congress  working 
together  starting  next  year  to  bring  about 
a  revitalized  economy  that  would  produce 
Federal  budget  surpluses  by  1980  that  In 
turn  would  be  Invested  In  health,  educa- 
tional, energy  and  environmental  programs. 

The  271 -page  proposal,  prepared  over  the 
last  nine  months  at  the  direction  of  the 
House  leadership,  will  be  offered  to  the  meet- 
ing starting  here  Monday  of  the  Democratic 
Platform  Committee,  which  Is  expected  to 
Incorporate  large  sections  as  Presidential 
platform  planlu. 

In  addition  to  containing  the  views  of  the 
Democratic  leadership,  the  proposal  Includes 
specific  areas  from  all  the  Democratic  chair- 
men of  House  Committees  and  marks  the 
first  time  that  such  a  coordtnated  effort  will 
have  been  presented  to  the  Democratic  Plat- 
form Committee 

The  plan  Is  expected  to  be  the  keystone  of 
the  Democrat's  legislative  program  starting 
next  year  and  was  drawn  up.  in  part,  as  a  re- 
sult of  their  frustration  in  dealing  with  two 
successive  Republican  Presidents  who  have 
In  the  last  eight  years  vetoed  86  pieces  of 
legislation  drafted  by  Democratic  Congresses. 

BACKZ3)    ST    ECONOMISTS 

The  proposal  has  a  decidedly  New  Deal 
flavor,  emphasizing  that  or'y  through  the 
creation  of  new  Jobs  will  Jget  deficits  be 
reduced,  the  economy  restored  and  the  qual- 
ity of  life  Improved. 

"Attainment  of  full  employment  Is  our 
primary  objective."  according  to  the  pro- 
posal, a  copy  of  which  was  obtained  by  The 
New  Tork  Times. 

While  large  parts  of  the  proposal  are 
polltlca!.  several  economists  familiar  with  Its 
content  have  stated  that  they  believe  that 
It  does  make  fiscal  seri.«;e  and  Is  not,  as  one 
put  it,  "merely  pie  In  the  sky  " 

Its  drafters  urge  on  what  they  foresee  as 
the  future  Democratic  Administration  a  de- 
tailed list  of  domestic  proposals  Including: 

Passing  and  Implementing  the  Hawkins- 
Humphrey  fui;  employment  blU  now  t>efore 
Congress  to  reduce  unemployment  to  8  per 
cer.t  of  adults  by  1981. 

Enacting  a  $10  billion  tax  kit  effective 
In  July  1978  that  would  be  structured  to  give 
the  most  relief  to  Ipw-lncome  and  middle- 
income  workers 

Stepping  up  antitrust  action  by  the  Justice 
Department  as  part  of  an  effort  to  curb  price 
increases  and  constrain  Inflation 

Redraftlnc  the  tax  code  to  slnip!lfy  returns 
and  lncrea,se  Federal  revenues  by  plugging 
the  loopholes  whose  costs  are  expected  to  rise 
to  «135  billion  a  year  by  1981 

Improving  the  efficiency  of  local  govern- 
ments by  encouraging  through  legislation  the 
consolidation  of  jurlsdi-tlons.  even  across 
state  lines 

Offering  low  Interest  loans  and  tax  incen- 
tives to  small  buslnesse-s  in  an  effort  to  make 
them  more  competitive  with  the  major  cor- 
porations. 

Assisting  consumers  through  the  Federal 
testing  of  products  and  ending  price-fixing 
In,  for  examp:e,  the  drug  Industry. 
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Enacting  standby  wage  and  price  controls 
that  could  be  used  In  the  event  of  a  sharp 
Increase  In  the  inflation  rate. 

OUN    CONTBOL    PROPOSED 

Some  proposoJs,  such  as  one  calling  for  the 
passage  of  "workable  handgun  control  legis- 
lation." are  bound  to  run  Into  oppoeltlon  and 
could  either  be  left  out  of  the  platform  or 
Ignored  later. 

The  proposal  urges  "reform  In  the  public 
sector"  through  selective  overhauls  of  the 
Federal  bureaucracy  to  Improve  its  perform- 
ance, curtail  Its  cost  and  make  It  more  re- 
sponsive to  the  needs  of  the  people 

"We  must  eliminate  deadweight,  outmoded. 
Inoperative,  wasteful  and  InefBclent  pro- 
grams." the  document  states,  bat  nowhere 
does  It  specify  which  programs  would  be 
ended  and  who  among  the  Federal  Oovem- 
ment's  2.89  million  workers  would  be  dis- 
charged. 

The  recommendations  run  to  124  pages,  of 
which  115  are  devoted  to  domestic  problems. 
.\  section  on  foreign  and  defense  policy  calls 
for  Increasing  efforts  to  control  both  nuclear 
and  conventional  arms,  seeking  the  reduction 
In  Europe  of  both  American  and  Soviet  armed 
forces  and  attempting  to  smooth  out  the  on- 
again.  off-agaln  nature  of  detente. 

Included  with  the  proposal  are  three 
appendices  that  together  form  a  partisan 
critique  of  the  Nixon  and  Pord  Administra- 
tions, which  are  accused  of  gross  Inefficiency, 
corruption  and  abuse  of  power. 

'MALFEASANCE    tN    OmCE' 

These  appendices  contain  scores  of  ex- 
amples of  what  the  Democrats  consider  to  be 
Republican  wrongdong  and.  in  the  language 
of  the  proposal,  are  "a  veritable  catalogue 
of  malfeasance  in  ofBce,  bad  poUclea,  poor 
administration.  Improper  and  illegal  actions, 
bad    Judgment   and   downright   criminality." 

The  proposals  were  drafted  by  the  Speak- 
er's Task  Force  on  the  Democratic  Platform, 
which  was  assembled  by  Speaker  Carl  Albert 
of  Oklahoma  and  placed  under  the  direction 
of  John  E.  Barrlere,  the  executive  director 
of  the  Democratic  Steering  and  Policy  Com- 
mittee. 

Yet  the  package  will  be  formally  presented 
to  the  platform  committee  on  Tuesday  by 
the  majority  leader,  Thomas  P.  O'Neill  Jr.  of 
Massachu.setts  rather  than  Mr.  Albert,  an- 
other Indication  that  Mr.  Albert  Intends  to 
retire  at  the  end  of  this  year.  Mr.  O'Neill  Is 
resiarded  as  his  probable  successor. 

The  four-day  meeting  of  the  platform  com- 
mittee that  starts  Monday  will  hear  some 
of  the  major  candidates  for  the  Democratic 
Pre.'ldentlal  nomination  Including  Jimmy 
Carter  of  Georgia  and  Gov.  George  C.  Wallace 
of  Alabama:  the  leaders  of  the  largest  union 
groups  In  the  nation.  Including  George 
Meany  and  Leonard  Woodcock;  Ralph  Nader, 
the  consumer  advocate,  a.id  other  Demo- 
cratic notables  Including  Senators  Hubert  H. 
Humphrey  of  Minnesota  and  Edward  M. 
Kennedy  of  Massachusetts. 

The  aim  of  the  committee  Is  to  present  a 
cohesive  party  platform  to  the  Democratic 
National  Convention,  which  will  open  In 
New  York's  Madison  Square  Garden  on 
July  12. 

The  point  of  departure  for  those  who 
drafted  the  proposal  was  the  1977  budget 
resolution  passed  by  Congress  on  Thursday. 
Its  targets  for  the  next  fiscal  year  are  Fed- 
eral outlays  of  $412  billion,  with  a  deficit  of 
$50  billion  and  an  unemployment  rate  of 
7  percent. 

Reducing  unemployment  by  1  percent  a 
year  until  It  gets  down  to  3  percent  in  1981 
Is  easily  the  most  ambitious  of  all  the  Demo- 
cratic goals  and  the  one  that  receives  the 
most  stress. 

"For  each  1  percent  cut  In  the  unemploy- 
ment rate  the  budget  deficit  will  be  reduced 
by  about  «16  billion,  approximately  $14  bil- 


lion Ln  added  taxes  eind  about  $2  billion  In 
lower  coets  of  unemployment  compensation." 
the  employment  proposal  states.  "The  budget 
will  never  be  balanced  unless  employment  Is 
provided  for  the  unemployed  and  the  new 
workers  entering  Into  the  labor  force." 

"Toward  the  end,"  It  continues,  "we  set 
the  goal  of  more  than  12  million  additional 
useful  Jobs  at  fair  rates  of  compensation 
between  now  and  1981.  Restoration  of  full 
employment  by  1981  would  add,  measured 
In  1975  dollars,  close  to  a  trillion  dollars  more 
to  total  national  production  of  goods  and 
services  than  current  projections  of  Republi- 
can policies  and  programs. 

"It  would  provide,  at  existing  tax  rates, 
between  $300  and  $400  bUUon  more  public 
revenue  at  all  levels.  This  Increment  should 
be  used  to  balance  public  budgets,  and  also 
to  bring  the  output  of  goods  and  services 
Into  line  with  the  potential  of  the  economy 
and  the  needs  of  the  people.  Finally,  It  would 
add  about  $250  billion  for  useful  investment 
of  business  profits  than  the  projection  of 
current  Republican  policies  and  programs 
would  yield."  It  adds. 

Terming  full  employment  and  balanced 
growth  "the  centerpiece  of  the  Democratic 
Party  platform,"  the  proposal  champions  the 
Hawkins-Humphrey  bill,  named  after  Its 
authors.  Representative  Augustus  F.  Haw- 
kins, Democrat  of  California,  and  Senator 
Humphrey.  The  bill  is  Itself  a  package  of 
legislative  changes  that  would  mandate  that 
the  President.  Congress  and  the  Federal  Re- 
serve Board  work  In  unison  to  set  national 
economic  priorities. 

Many  economists  believe  that  the  Hawkins- 
Humphrey  bill  would  lead  to  serious  infla- 
tion, although  some  contend  that  this  would 
be  lessened  by  wage  and  price  controls,  which 
are  not  .sought  In  the  bill  but  are  in  the  pro- 
posal on  a  standby  basis. 

The  Hawkins-Humphrey  bill  would  make 
It  Federal  p)ollcy  to  guarantee  a  Job  to  every 
American  who  wanted  one.  Most  Republicans 
have  depicted  the  bill  as  Impractical  and 
unrealistic. 

According  to  the  propKtsal,  with  unem- 
ployment reduced  to  3  percent  by  1981  the 
Increase  In  Federal  revenues — despite  the  tax 
cut  In  1978 — would  generate  a  "surplus"  of 
$75  billion  In  a  Federal  budget  of  $475  billion. 

Under  the  five-year  proposal,  priorities 
would  be  shifted  so  that  "spending  for  health, 
education.  Income  security,  energy  and  vet- 
erans programs  would  be  substantially  higher 
than"  have  been  proposed  by  President  Ford. 

As  part  of  the  program  to  reduce  unem- 
ployment, the  Democrats  would  pass  legisla- 
tion to  create  one  million  additional  public 
service  Jobs,  and  establish  a  "youth  conser- 
vation corps"  that  would  be  Intended  to 
"substitute  work  for  welfare  wherever  pos- 
sible." 

In  other  areas,  the  proposals  would  raise 
minimum  wages  and  tie  them  to  the  Con- 
sumer Price  Index,  bringing  public  service 
and  agricultural  workers  under  wages  and 
hours  laws,  more  rigorously  enforce  health 
and  safety  legislation  already  enacted,  broad- 
en the  regulatory  power  of  such  agencies  aa 
the  Federal  Trade  Commission  as  well  as 
Increasing  their  budgets,  and  bar  increases 
In  Social  Security  taxes 


FDA  HEARING  AID  PROPOSAL  FXDR 
MEDICAL  CLEARANCE  STILL  DE- 
FICIENT 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President.  2  years 
ago,  the  then-Secretary  of  Health,  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare,  Caspar  Weinberger, 
created  an  interdLsciplinary  task  force  to 
study  problems  in  the  hearing  aid  indus- 
try'. A  year  ago,  that  task  force  com- 
pleted its  work  and  reported  that  the 
single  most  vexing  problem  in  the  hear- 


ing aid  delivery  system  was  the  inability 
of  certain  hearing  aid  dealers  to  make 
accurate  determinations  of  the  need  for 
a  hearing  aid  or  to  know  when  to  refer 
a  client  to  a  physician. 

On  April  21,  the  Food  and  Drug  Ad- 
ministration published  in  Uic  Federal 
Register  proposed  regulations,  ba.'^cd  in 
part  on  the  findings  of  the  ta.sk  force. 
which  would  help  correct  many  of  the 
problems  presently  affecting  the  hearing 
aid  delivery  system. 

It  has  taken  the  FDA  a  needlessly  long 
time  to  prepare  these  regulations.  More 
important,  I  have  reser\'ations  about 
some  of  these  proposals  and  the  manner 
in  which  they  were  arrived  at. 

My  underlying  concern  has  been  tliat 
too  many  of  the  more  than  14.5  million 
Americans  with  hearing  handicaps  do 
not  obtain  the  proper  treatment  for 
their  disabilities. 

Testimony  before  the  pennanent  Sub- 
committee on  Investigations  on  April  1 
and  2  of  this  year,  by  prominent  mem- 
bers of  the  medical  community  as  well  as 
by  persons  who  had  been  victimized  by 
hearing  aid  dealers,  confirmed  what  I 
had  long  suspected;  namely,  tliat  many 
persons  are  sold  hearing  aids  tliat  they 
do  not  need  or  cannot  use  by  dealers  who 
have  made  obvious  errors  in  the  pre- 
scribing of  aids. 

Unfortunately,  this  evidence  did  not 
appear  to  have  much  weight  with  the 
FDA,  which  has  proposed  that  there  be 
medical  clearance  for  hearing  aid  pur- 
chasers which  can  be  waived  by  persons 
over  18  years  of  age. 

The  proposed  rule  also  presumes  that 
a  hearing  aid  dealer  can  detect  a  medi- 
cal pathology  and  will,  when  such  a 
problem  Is  noted,  immediately  refer  the 
client  to  a  physician.  This  proposal  flies 
in  the  face  of  the  pattern  of  evidence 
prasented  to  the  subcommittee  .'^howing 
that  medical  referrals  very  often  are  not 
made  by  hearing  aid  dealers  when  they 
clearly  should  be  made. 

In  his  letter  to  me  of  April  15.  1976, 
outlining  the  FDA  proposal.  Commi.'^- 
sloner  Schmidt  nowhere  makes  reference 
to  the  body  of  evidence  presented  to  the 
subcommittee,  although  I  have  invited 
him  in  my  letter  of  April  8,  to  review  that 
material  for  guidance,  as  to  problems 
about  which  the  FDA  may  not  have  been 
previously  aware 

The  waiver  proposal  also  now  is  in  dis- 
agreement with  a  new  recommendation 
from  the  board  of  directors  of  the  Ameri- 
can Council  of  Otolar>'ngoloer>',  to  which 
I  referred  in  a  previous  statement  before 
this  body  on  May  6 

The  council,  which  had  previously  sup- 
ported the  waiver  provision  and  joined 
the  FDA  in  assuming  that  hearing  aid 
dealers  could  determine  medical  pathol- 
ogies, has  turned  completely  around  on 
this  issue.  And,  unlike  the  previous  posi- 
tion, which  was  not  endorsed  by  the  full 
membership  of  the  council's  board  of  di- 
rectors, the  new  position  has  the  whole- 
hearted backing  of  all  the  m"mber.s  of 
the  board  of  directors.  It  brook.^  no  ex- 
ceptions. It  says  in  one  sentence  what  the 
medical  ear  specialists  believe  to  be  the 
proper  manner  of  delivering  hearing 
aids: 
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The  American  Council  of  Otolaryngolop>- 
maintains  that  good  health  care  practice  re- 
quires thsit  a  person  with  a  hearing  loss  have 
a  medical  evaluation  by  an  otolaryngologist 
prior  to  hearing  aid  provision. 

I  trust  that  the  FDA  will  give  serious 
thought  to  this  changed  position.  I  note 
with  approval  that  Conimi.^sioner 
Schmidt  has  asked  specifically  for  com- 
ment on  the  wisdom  of  the  waiver  in  ihe 
proposed  FDA  regulation,  as  well  as 
whether  hearing  aid  salesmen  are  ca- 
pable of  determining  the  exi.stence  of 
medical  pathologies. 

These  are  crucial  questions  and  it  is 
my  hope  that  experts  in  the  hearing 
health  care  field  contribute  their  knowl- 
edge to  the  FDA  so  that  a  loophole-free 
medical  clearance  regulation,  which 
takes  into  account  lepitimate  considera- 
tions of  religious  freedom,  can  be 
promptly  implemented  for  the  hearing 
aid  delivery  system. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  copies 
of  my  April  8  letter  to  Commissioner 
Schmidt,  his  April  15  reply,  and  the  testi- 
mony of  Dr.  Michael  Gla,sscork.  a  Nash- 
ville medical  ear  specialist,  and  Dr.  Dar- 
rel  E.  Rose,  director  of  audiology  at  the 
Mayo  Clinic,  two  expert  witnesses  who 
appeared  before  the  subcommittee  on 
April  2. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  ihe  Record, 
as  follows; 

Senate  Permanent  SuBCOMMrrrEE 
ON  Investigations. 

Washington,  DC.  April  8.  1976. 
Hon.  Alexander  M.  Schmidt. 
CoimntssioneT,  Food   and    Drug  Administra- 
tion, Department  of  Health,  Education, 
and   Welfare.   Washington.  D.C. 
Dear  Commissioner  Schmidt:  The  Senate 
Permanent  Subcommittee  on  Invest lgatlon.s 
has  Just  completed  two  days  of  hearings  Into 
problems  In  the  hearing  aid  Industry  which 
focused  primarily  on  the  medical  clearance 
procedure  presently   being   contemplated  by 
the  Food  and  Drug  Administration. 

Testimony  from  three  of  the  most  reput- 
able otolaryngologists  In  the  country,  all 
members  of  the  American  Council  of 
Otolaryngology,  conclusively  demonstrates 
that  none  of  them  sigree  with  the  medical 
clearance  procedure  spelled  out  In  the  final 
report  of  the  Intradepartmental  H.E.W.  Task 
Force  on  Hearing  Aids. 

.As  you  have  Indicated  to  me  In  your  letter 
of  January  2,  1976.  this  proposal  Is  based 
primarily  on  the  testimony  of  the  American 
Council  of  Otolaryngology  Indeed,  from  dis- 
cussions our  staff  has  had  with  otolaryn- 
gologists around  the  country,  serious  doubt 
Is  cast  on  the  means  by  which  the  Council 
arrived  at  Its  original  position  and  Just  how 
representative  that  position  was  of  the  views 
of  Individual  members. 

Entered  Into  the  record  dtirlng  our  hear- 
ings was  a  telegram  from  Dr  Jack  R  Ander- 
son. President  of  the  American  Co\incll  of 
Otolaryngology,  stating  that  the  previous 
position  of  the  Council  with  regard  t«  medi- 
cal clearance  Is  now  being  re-evahmted  In 
the  Interest  of  the  hearlng-handlrapped. 
Copies  of  relevant  testimony  at  these  hear- 
ings Is  attached  to  this  letter  for  your  Im- 
mediate attention. 

As  you  know  I  have  been  extremely  dis- 
appointed in  the  FDAs  protracted  delay  In 
promulgating  Its  hearing  aid  rules  Yo'.i  in- 
formed me  on  January  2.  1976  that  the  Ta-sk 
F  T-o  Report  was  sent  by  H  E  W  Secretary 
I>av!d  Mathews  to  the  Assistant  Secretary  for 


Health  on  September  26.  1975,  for  Implemen- 
tation. To  date,  I  have  seen  nothing  Issue 
from  P.D  A.  or  any  other  office  In  H.E.W.  on 
this  matter. 

The  evidence  presented  April  1  and  2  be- 
fore the  Subcommltte  gives  ne-.v  urgency  to 
the  need  for  immediate  action  by  FDA 

These  rules  are  n<- w  many  months  overdue 
Each  additional  day  that  pas.ses  wlthoin  ac- 
tion by  the  FDA.  means  more  persons  sold 
more  hearing  aids  they  ir.ay  not  need.  Your 
own  officials  have  pointed  out  the.=e  p>ersons 
may  have  underlying  medical  problems 
which,  left  untreated,  can  Involve  serious 
risk  to  their  health  and  safety. 

Last  weeks  hearincs  demonstrated  that  the 
flawed  medical  clearance  policy  of  the  Na- 
tional Hearing  Aid  Society  will  only  tend  to 
perpetuate  the  kinds  of  abuses  that  were 
documented  In  testimony.  This  industry  pol- 
icy, Incorporaiea  by  the  Task  Force,  con- 
tains an  open-ended,  loophole-ridden  waiver 
provision  that  could  entirely  vitiate  the  in- 
tent and  scope  of  the  medical  clearance 
policy. 

The  Task  Force  industry's  position  also 
wrongly  assumes  that  hearing  aid  dealers 
are  competent  to  determine  when  hearing- 
impaired  persons  should  be  referred  to  a 
physician  I  am  enclosing  copies  of  the  testi- 
mony from  audiologlcal  and  me'ilcal  profes- 
sionals which  convincingly  refutes  the  as- 
sumption that  a  hearing  aid  dealer  is  compe- 
tent to  make  medical  referrals.  I  urge  you 
personally  to  review  this  material  at  >our 
earliest  convenience.  In  addition,  I  would  be 
happy  to  mal-.e  available  to  you  the  full  tran- 
scripts of  these  hearings. 

While  I  am  aware  that  the  FDA.  has 
many  high  priority  Items  on  Its  agenda  that 
take  up  substantial  amounts  of  your  time,  I 
think  you  will  agree  that  this  matter  has  not 
been  given  the  attention  it  deserves.  It  has 
been  put  aside  or  shelved  too  often.  It  Is 
time  now  to  place  the  issue  of  medical  clear- 
ance for  hearing  aid  purchasers  atop  F.D.A.'s 
list  of  "things  to  do." 

Picase  provide  this  Subcommittee  by  April 
15  with  a  timetable  for  action  by  F.D.A  with 
respect  to  an  effective  medical  clearance  pro- 
cedure Your  answer  will  help  me  determine 
what  further  action  this  Subcommittee  and 
I  personally  must  take  to  make  sure  that 
the  aim  you  have  expressed  to  me  is  now  car- 
ried out,"  without  any  further  delay,  m  the 
Interest  of  some  20  million  hearing-Impaired 
Americans. 

Sincerely, 

Ch.\rles  H.  Percy, 
Ranking  Minority  Member 


Food   and   Dt.vg  Apministration. 

Rockrille.  Md  ,  April   15,   1976. 
Hon     Chari.es   H.   Pfrct. 

Ranking    Minority    Member,    Senate   Perma- 
nent   Subcommittee    on    Investigations. 
Committer   on   Government    Operations 
U.S    Senate.   Washington.  D.C. 
Dear  Senator  Percy    I  want  to  thank  you 
for   your  letter  of   April   8,    1976.   describing 
testlmonv   presented    at    the   recent    Hearing 
Aid    Industry   Hearings    before   your    Senate 
Subcommittee. 

On  January  2.  197fi.  I  wrote  to  you  that 
the  Food  and  Drug  Administration  <FDA) 
was  in  the  process  o'  developing  a  proposal 
for  professional  and  patient  labell-.g  for 
hearlnp  aid  devices.  The  Agency  has  recently 
completed  that  work  and  will  publish  pro- 
posed regulations  in  the  Federal  Register 
within  the  next  two  weeks.  I  am  enclosing 
an  advance  copy  of  the  proposal  for  your  re- 
view. While  we  anticipate  that  manv  com- 
ments will  be  received  on  this  proposal,  we 
are  hopeful  that  the  final  order  will  be  Is- 
sued In  approximately  four  months.  As  you 
may  know,  the  proposal  calls  for  an  effective 
date  of  the  regulation  180  days  after  the  date 
of  the  final  order    Of  course  any  part  of  the 


proposal,  including  the  effectiveness  date, 
may  be  changed  oepending  upon  the  com- 
ments received. 

The  proposed  regulations  would: 
Prescribe  the  types  of  Information  that 
must  'oe  included  in  the  labeling  of  all  hear- 
ing aids  to  provide  hearing  health  profes- 
sionals and  patients  with  adequate  directions 
for  their  safe  and  effective  use. 

Specify  the  tecl.nicai  performance  data 
that  must  be  included  in  the  labeling  to  as- 
sure that  hearing  health  professionals  have 
adequate  information  to  correctly  select  and 
fit  a  ;-ieari:;g  aid.   and 

Restrict  the  sale  of  hearing  aids  to  those 
patients  who  have  undergone  medlcai  evalua- 
tion v.-ithin  the  past  six  months,  with  the 
provision  that  fully  informed  adult  patients 
may  waive  the  medical  evaluation  If  none  of 
seven  designated  ear  conditions  is  present  at 
the  time  of  purchase. 

I  reallz*  that  you  have  expressed  serious 
doubts  about  the  provision  that  would  per- 
mit a  waiver  of  the  mandatory  medical 
evaluation,  I  would  call  to  your  attention, 
however,  the  differences  between  the  limited 
provision  for  waiver  In  our  proposed  regula- 
tion and  that  recommended  by  the  National 
Hearing  Aid  Society.  A  close  reading  of  the 
waiver  provision  in  proposed  section  801  421 
will  reveal  that  we  are  requiring  medical 
evaluation  requirements  that  are  much 
stricter  than  those  proposed  by  the  National 
Hearing  Aid  Society  The  differences  are  as 
foUiJWs: 

The  FDA  proposal  would  require  medical 
evaluation  for  every  sale  of  a  hearing  aid  to 
any  prospective  user  The  National  Hearing 
Aid  Society  proposal  would  only  apply  to 
the  first  sale  ol  a  hearing  aid 

Tlie  FDA  proposal  wovild  require  a  medical 
evaluation  within  the  preceding  six  months 
The  National  Hearing'  Aid  Society  proposal 
would  require  a  mecical  evaluation  within 
the  preceding  18  months. 

The  FDA  proposal  does  not  allow  an  Indi- 
vidual under  18  years  of  age  or  TOunger  or 
the  parent  or  guardian  of  such  an  individ- 
ual, to  waive  the  medical  evaluation  The 
National  Hearing  Aid  S.xrlety  would  permit 
a  parent  or  guardian  to  waive  the  medical 
evaluation  for  an  individual  under  18. 
In  addition,  our  proposal  would- 
Require  that  the  seller  Inform  the  pro- 
spective user  that  the  FDA  has  determined 
that  8  medical  evaluation  by  a  physician 
preferably  bv  one  who  special i.-'es  In  diseases 
of  the  ear.  would  be  in  the  user's  best  health 
Interest: 

Prohibit  the  seller  from  actively  encourag- 
ing the  prospective  user  to  waive  such  a 
medical  evaluation: 

Require  the  seller  to  read  and  explain  to 
the  prosjiective  user  the  caution  statements 
required  by  the  proposed  regulation: 

Require  the  seller  to  provide  the  prospec- 
tive Ui-.er  a  copy  of  the  "User  Instructional 
Brochure  "  for  the  hearing  aid  that  has  been 
or  may  be,  selected  for  the  prospective  user: 
and, 

Require  that  the  seller  afford  the  prospec- 
tive user  &n  opportunity  to  read  the  "User 
Instructional  Brochure," 

These  requirements  are  intended  to  im- 
press '.:pon  the  prospective  user  the  import- 
ance of  obtaining  a  medical  evaluation  prior 
to  purchasing  a  hearing  aid.  As  you  are 
aware,  the  American  Council  of  Otolaryngol- 
ogy, as  well  as  the  Hearing  Aid  Industry 
Conference,  the  National  Hearing  Aid  Soci- 
ety, the  Retired  I»rofesElonal  .'Action  Group 
arid  the  Greater  Philadelphia  Heating  Aid 
Guild,  has  recommended  that  a  patient  be 
permitted  to  waive  the  mandatory  medical 
evaluation  provided  not  one  of  seven  des- 
ignated otologic  condition^  is  evident  at  the 
time  of  sale  The  DHEW  Intradepartmental 
Task  Force  adopted  such  a  suggestion  and 
explained  In  its  Final  Report  that  the  provl- 
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Bloii  for  waiver  of  the  medical  evaluation 
retiulreinent  was  Intended  to  take  Into  con- 
sideration such  factorn  as  th«  Inconvenience 
of  securing  medical  aasistance  In  rural  loca- 
tions and  the  rell^ous  beliefs  of  some  In- 
dividuals which  preclude  consultation  with  a 
physician. 

Our  proposed  regulation  Is  based  on  ex- 
tensive deliberations  of  the  Task  Force. 
which  provided  all  interested  parties  ample 
opportunity  to  submit  views  on  what  steps 
should  be  taken  to  protect  the  health  Inter- 
ests of  the  hearing  Impaired.  I  recognize 
that  there  remain  disagreements  over  what 
steps  should  he  taken  to  protect  the  health 
Interests  of  the  hearing  Impaired  For  this 
reason,  you  will  note  that  the  preamble  to 
the  proposed  regulation  requests  speclflc 
comment  on  the  following  questions: 

Whether  a  waiver  should  be  permitted; 

Whether  conditions  that  should  preclude 
waiver  are  adequate: 

Whether  hearing  air  specialists  or  clinical 
audlologlata  are  capable  of  Identifying  the 
existence  of  the  seven  designated  otologic 
conditions:  and, 

Whether  It  Is  appropriate  to  require  that 
the  medical  evaluation  shall  have  occurred 
within  six  months  prior  to  hearing  aid  sale 
or  whether  a  shorter  period  should  be  pre- 

As  you  Clin  see  from  these  questions,  the 
Pfxxl  and  Drug  Administration  has  not 
adopted  a  position  with  respect  to  the  ap- 
propriateness or  need  f  i.-  the  waiver  of  the 
medical  evaluation  requirement.  The  Agency 
intends  to  review  sympathetically  all  com- 
ments on  the  proposal.  Including,  of  course, 
any  new  Information  filed  In  behalf  of  the 
American  Council  of  Otolaryngology. 

I  believe  that  your  recent  hearings  once 
again  demon.strated  that  the  competency  and 
training'  of  hearing  health  professional. 
whether  physicians,  audlologlsts,  or  hearing 
aid  dealers,  are  Important  In  the  delivery  of 
quality  hearing  aid  health  services.  As  you 
review  the  proposed  hearing  aid  regulations, 
you  .should  recognize  that  our  proposed  re- 
strictions on  the  sale  of  hearing  aids  are  only 
a  partial  solution  to  the  problems  present  in 
the  hearing  aid  delivery  system.  The  statutes 
or  the  Federal  Pood.  Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act 
are  directed  at  assuring  the  safety  and  effi- 
cacy of  the  hearing  aid  device  Itself.  State 
and  local  Kovernments  are  responsible  for 
establlshlnK'  minimum  competency  levels  for 
hearing  aid  dealers  and  other  hearing  health 
professionals.  A  review  of  present  and  pro- 
posed hearing  aid  licensing  bUls  clearly  re- 
veals little  uniformity  from  State  to  State  in 
the  requirements  for  training  In  measuring 
hearing  loss  and  selecting  and  fitting  a  hear- 
ing aid  Many  States  are  now  actively  seeklni.- 
to  adopt  stricter  licensing  reqiUrements  for 
those  Individuals  who  dispense  hearing  aids. 
The  effort,  however,  is  fragmented  and  on 
a  State-by-SUte  basis.  I  think  that  this  Is  an 
area  In  which  your  Subcommittee  may  be  of 
assistance  In  developing  a  model  State  licens- 
ing bill  which  establUhes  nationwide  com- 
petency requirements  for  those  who  engage 
In  the  dl.'ipenslng  of  hearing  aids. 

r  look  forward  to  receiving  your  comments 
on  the  proposed  hearing  aid  regulation  We 
appreciate  the  Interest,  concern,  and  support 
you  have  shown  for  our  efforts  to  correct 
abuses  In  the  hearing  health  care  delivery 
system.  I  hope  thU  Information  will  be  use- 
ful to  you,  and  I  welcome  your  further  In- 
quiries. To  repeat  a  point  made  earlier  we 
win  not  hesitate  to  alter  our  proposal  In 
light  of  persuasive  comments  received  within 
the  next  few  weeks. 

With  cordial  best  regards. 
Sincerely. 

Albxandeh  M  Schmiot.  M.D., 
Commissioner  of  Food  and  Drugs. 


Stattmxnt 
fBy  Michael  Glasscock.  MD  ) 

Mr  Chairman.  I  am  Michael  Glasscock. 
MX).  I  am  a  board-certlfled  otolaryngologist 
practicing  at  1811  State  Street  In  Nashville, 
Tennessee  In  addition.  I  am  an  Assistant 
Cllnlca;  Professor  of  Otolaryngology  at 
Vanderbllt  University  In  NaahvUle.  I  am  a 
member  of  tlie  American  Otologic  and  Amer- 
ican Trlologlc  Societies,  as  well  as  the  Amer- 
ican Council  of  Otolaryngolo^  I  have  pro- 
duced a  number  of  training  nims  in  the 
otology  field  and  have  published  more 
than  60  articles  on  my  field  In  numerous 
medical  Journals. 

The  health  care  delivery  syvtem  of  hearing 
aids  as  It  exists  today  does  not  function  In 
the  best  Interest  of  the  almost  20  million 
Americans  who  are  unfortunate  enough  to 
have  a  hearing  Impairment  The  purpose  of 
this  communication  la  to  examine  this  sys- 
tem critically,  to  evaluate  some  of  the  new 
proposals  for  Its  revision  and  to  oifer  a  new 
approach  to  the  dlspenslnp  of  hearlnt^  aids 
to  the  hard-of-heiiring  individual. 

THI    PRESENT    ST8T«M 

At  the  present  time,  hearing  aids  are  avail- 
able to  the  general  public  by  a  number  of 
routes. 

/.  Solicitation 

a  A  hearing  aid  dealer  places  an  advertise- 
ment In  the  local  newspaper  stating  the  fact 
that  he  has  hearing  aids  available  to  hard-of- 
he<u-lng  Individuals. 

b.  The  hesLrlng  aid  dealer  goes  from  door- 
to-door  in  a  neighborhood  seeking  out  hard- 
of -hearing  Individuals. 

c.  The  hearing  aid  dealer  works  through 
client  referral  to  find  other  Individuals  with 
hearing  loss.  The  hearing  aid  dealer  may  or 
may  not  seek  medical  clearance. 

//.   The  patient  seeks  help 

a.  A  hard-of-hearing  Individual  seeks  out 
the  hearing  aid  dealer  and  a.«ks  for  a  hear- 
ing aid 

b.  A  hard-of-hearlng  Individual  seeks  out 
a  physician,  who  in  turn  may  or  may  not 
recommend  a  hearing  aid.  depending  upon 
his  knowledge  of  the  subject.  The  doctor 
then  sends  the  patient  to  a  clinical  audJo- 
logLst  or  directly  to  a  hearing  aid  dealer. 

c.  The  patient  goes  directly  to  a  speech  and 
hearing  center  and  has  a  hearing  test  by  a 
clinical  audlologLst,  who  may  or  may  not  seek 
medical  clearance.  The  clinical  audlologlst 
prescribes  a  hearing  aid  and  sends  the  patient 
to  a  hearing  aid  dealer. 

OUIDIXINES  SFT  FORTH  BY  TASK  rORCE  ON  HEAR- 
ING   AH)    DELIVEKY    SYSTEM    rOB    DHXW 

In  1974,  a  DHEW  Task  Force  was  organized 
to  study  the  problem  of  hearing  aid  dis- 
pensing in  this  country  The  Task  Force  Is 
to  be  commended  on  the  thoroughness  with 
which  they  approach  thLs  problem.  Many  of 
the  conclusions  they  reached  were  valid  and 
meaningful.  Their  overaU  grasp  of  the  situa- 
tion was  good.  There  are  some  glaring  dls- 
crepencles  In  this  report,  however,  and  some 
guidelines  have  been  set  forth  that  are  not 
realistic  and  are  not  In  the  best  interest  of 
the  hearing-Impaired  individual. 

Their  statement  on  fal.se  advertising  and 
misrepresentation  by  the  hearing  aid  indus- 
try Is  well-taken,  as  is  the  call  for  standard- 
ization of  the  industry's  products.  The  pro- 
posal for  a  mass  educational  campaign  Is 
excellent  and  long  overdue.  The  high  cost 
of  hearing  aids  themselves  was  well -covered 
and  brings  to  light  a  whole  area  for  special 
investl^tlon.  The  Task  Force  expressed  the 
need  for  further  research  In  hearing  aid  pro- 
duction and  application. 

While  these  and  other  aspects  of  the  re- 
port are  to  be  commended.  I  feel  the  follow- 
ing guidelines  are  ill -conceived : 


The  report  states  that  an  Individual  under 
18  years  of  age  must  have  a  medica;  clearancfc 
by  a  physician  specializing  In  diseases  of  the 
ear  (or  from  a  duly  licensed  ph>-slc!an  If  lio 
such  ear  specialist  Is  In  the  community). 
An  Individual  18  years  or  older  could  sign 
a   waiver  from  this  requirement 

In  addition,  there  are  proposed  seven  con- 
ditions under  which  an  aid  could  not  be 
sold  without  a  medical  clearance   These  are: 

1.  Visible  congenital  or  traumatic  deform- 
ity of  the  car 

2.  History  of  active  drainage  from  the  ear 
within  the  previous  90  days 

3.  History  of  sudden  or  rapidly  progressive 
hearing  loss  within  the  previous  00  days. 

4.  Acute  or  chronic  dlizlness. 

5.  Unilateral  hearing  loss  of  sudden  or  re- 
cent onset  within  the  previous  80  days. 

8  Audlometrlc  alr-b<:)ne  gap  equal  to  or 
greater  than  15dB  ( A>fSI )  at  500  Hz  and  2.000 
H2. 

7.  Visible  evidence  of  cerumen  accumula- 
tion or  foreign  body  in  the  ear  canal. 

Let's  exam.lne  these  g'ildeltnes  carefully 
and  critically.  Flntt.  if  a  medical  clearance  IB 
required  for  those  under  18,  then  why  not 
everyone?  How  can  the  average  lay  person, 
regardless  of  age.  bo  In  a  jx>sltlon  to  waivs 
his  right  to  a  medical  examination?  Assume 
for  the  sake  of  argument  that  the  individual 
Ls  dealing  with  a  dishonest  dealer  and  that 
he  really  does  not  need  a  hearing  aid.  By 
signing  the  waiver  he  has  given  up  his  right 
to  a  secoiid  opinion  and  has  placed  hlnLself  in 
a  position  of  diagnosing  his  own  hearing  im- 
palrme:.t  If  a  medical  clearance  Is  essential 
for  those  under  18.  It  must  surely  be  so  for 
those  over  18  as  well 

The  medical  clearance  I'.self  must  be  given 
by  an  otolar^-ngoloplst  A  duly  licensed  phy- 
sician unfortunat-ely  Is  not  a  satisfactory 
sut>sLltute.  As  medical  schools  are  structured 
today.  It  Is  possible  for  many  physicians  to 
graduate  with  absolutely  no  training  in  dis- 
eases of  the  ear  In  many  schools,  otolaryn- 
golog>'  Is  an  elective  subject  and  a  medical 
student  may  decide  upon  another  course  An 
example  in  point  is  Vanderbllt  U:-.lverslty'8 
Medical  5?chool  It  has  no  Department  of 
Otorhlnolaryngology  and  the  students  receive 
ai5solutely  no  training  In  the  dlapnoals  or 
treatment  of  dlsea-^es  of  the  ear  Conse- 
q\iently,  physicians  with  such  a  background 
are  not  capable  of  rendering  a  diagnosis  in  an 
individual  with  a  hearing  impairment. 

There  are  those  individuals  who  say  it  is 
not  practical  to  have  all  hearing  aid  candi- 
dates seen  by  an  otolaryngolo^'Lst  because 
eivch  community  diTos  not  have  one  available 
to  them.  This  argument  Is  not  a  valid  one 
The  system  of  transportation  In  the  country 
Is  excellent.  There  are  very  few  hearing-han- 
dicapped Individuals  who  are  not  within  ac 
hour's  drive  of  a  community  In  which  there 
Is  at  least  one  otolaryngologist. 

Now  lets  examine  The  vevcn  conditions 
under  which  no  hearing  aid  could  be  sold 
without  a  medica]  clearance.  First,  this  state- 
ment of  conditions  assumes  that  the  hearing 
aid  dealer  Is  going  to  take  a  careful  medical 
history  and  that  he  Is  going  to  complete  a 
thorough  physical  examination  of  the  1:.- 
dlvldual's  external  ear,  external  auditory 
canal,  and  ear  drum  To  expect  a  lay  person 
(hearing  aid  dealer)  to  assume  these  medi- 
cal duties  la  unreasonable  and  unwl.se 

Therefore,  a-ssumlng  that  the  seven  con- 
ditions them.selves  are  valid.  It  is  not  with- 
in the  capability  of  a  hearing  aid  dealer  to 
make  these  medical  decisions.  It  must  be 
remembered  that  a  hearing  loss  Is  merely  a 
symptom  of  a  medical  problem  Involving  the 
ear  and  or  central  pathways  and  not  a  dis- 
ease in  and  of  Itself.  To  a-ssume  that  one 
can  confine  the  total  ramifications  of  audi- 
tory systems  dysfunction  to  seven  danger 
signals  is  not  reasonable. 
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Cnfurtunately,  auditory  symptoms  are  at 
times  the  only  symptoms  of  serious  central 
nervous  system  disease.  An  example  la  an 
scoustlc  neuroma,  which  Is  a  tumor  arising 
on  the  hearing  and  balance  nerve  and  is 
considered  a  brain  tumor.  These  central  ner- 
vous svstem  lesions  occur  In  the  cerebello- 
pontine angle  and  produce  a  unilateral  sen- 
sorineural hearing  loss.  The  loss  is  progres- 
ii.e  and  very  insidious  In  onset.  The  unl- 
U-eral  provision  in  these  seven  conditions 
iUit«  'hat  tlie  loss  must  be  of  recent  onset 
or  within  the  previous  90  days.  Using  this 
juidellnes,  an  aid  might  be  placed  on  an 
Individual  with  such  a  tumor.  The  lack  of  a 
definitive  diagnosis  In  this  type  of  case  would 
ei.danger  the  patient's  life.  An  early  diagnosis 
is  of  extreme  importance. 

Lets  examine  the  case  of  drainage  from 
the  ear  Again,  the  90-day  provision  Is  of  no 
Tiiae  because  many  ears  with  chronic  dis- 
ease Mill  only  drain  periodically  and  may  go 
as  lo:.^-  a-s  six  months  to  a  year  between  In- 
fe  •lo:..-  An  ear  that  has  a  perforation  and 
U  dry  -a:  11  almost  always  start  to  drain  when 
the  e^r  canal  Is  closed  by  a  hearing  aid  mold. 
U  the  hearUig  aid  dealer  expected  to  diag- 
nose a  performatlon  of  the  ear  drum?  Is 
the  general  physician  expected  to  diagnose 
tte  same  condition  when  he  has  never  been 
taught  how  to  examine  a  normal  ear  drum? 
There  are  certain  forms  of  sensorineural 
hearing  1  <.ss  that  are  no*  amenable  to  medi- 
cal or  f-::rtr!ral  correction  Three  Instances  of 
th:s  are  cochlear  otosclerosis,  cochlear  hy- 
dr  pf  and  luetic  hearing  loss.  These  are  med- 
ical diagnoses  requiring  sophisticated  X-ray 
»nd  blood  studies.  The  seven  conditions  set 
forth  bv  the  Task  Force  could  In  no  way 
establish  the  presence  of  any  of  these  condi- 
tions. 

Each  and  every  one  of  these  seven  condi- 
tion* can  be  discredited  and  shown  to  be 
an  Invalid  method  of  determining  the  need 
for  a  niedlca!  clearance  It  is  sheer  folly  to 
put  a  lay  person  in  the  position  of  making 
critical    medical    Judgments 

HEARING    All)    DEALERS 

.According  to  the  DHEW  Task  Force  re- 
port, there  are  an  estimated  15.000  hear- 
ing aid  dealers  In  this  country  Of  thl.«  num- 
ber, only  about  2.200  have  received  certl- 
fi-atlon  by  their  association,  the  National 
Hearing  Aid   Society 

Their  training  Is  inconsistent  and  varies 
from  state  to  state,  depending  upon  current 
Ucen-ilng  la'.vs  They  are  In  no  way  prepared 
to  make  medical  decisions 

It  1?  apparent  that  a  small  nucleus  of 
dealers  have  received  a  minimum  of  training 
and  supervision.  To  completely  Ignore  the 
competent  hearing  aid  dealer  would  be  a 
posB  Inju.'itlce.  Many  of  these  Individuals 
have  been  attlng  hearing  aids  successfully 
for  years  and  have  amassed  a  tremendous 
amount  of  practicing  knowledge.  There  Is 
convincing  evidence  that  the  NHAS  Is  at- 
tempting to  upgrade  the  general  knowledge 
and  professionalism  of  their  members  These 
Individuals  must  not  be  Ignored  In  any 
scheme  to  deliver  hearing  aids  to  the  gen- 
eral public. 

THE    CLINICAL    AUDIOLOCIST 

The  Ta^k  Force  ha.?  established  that : 
"The  .American  Speech  and  Hearing  As.so- 
clatlon  (ASHA)  has  established  minimum 
profeR,stnnal  standards  for  audlologlsts  which 
In  h;de:  ia>  eajmlng  a  Master's  degree,  or  Its 
equivalent.  In  audlology  Including  300  hours 
of  supervised  clinical  experience  and  60 
ho:r5  of  related  course  work;  (b)  complet- 
ing an  additional  year  of  full-time  super- 
vloed  clinical  Internship  In  audlology:  (c) 
pa-iwlng  a  national  examination  In  audlology 
which  Is  administered  by  the  Education  Test- 
ing Service.  Princeton.  New  Jersey.  Both  the 
academic  and  clinical  experlenf-e  required  for 
thp  recommendation,  selection  and  use  of 
hearing   aids   are    Integral    parts  of   the  au- 


dlology training  program.  Clearly,  the  pro- 
fessional standards  for  audlologlsts  exceed 
those  required  for  hearing  aid  dealers  " 

Certainly,  one  could  not  argue  with  the 
statement'  that  the  clinical  audlologlst  Is 
better-equipped  to  measure  the  amount  and 
character  of  a  given  hearing  loss  than  Is  the 
average  hearing  aid  dealer  The  clinical  audl- 
ologlst, however.  Is  In  no  better  position  to 
make  medical  judgments  than  Is  the  hear- 
ing aid  dealer 

There  te  some  question  In  the  minds  of 
many  professionaLs  as  to  the  validity  of  the 
current  method  of  hearing  aid  selection  as 
practiced  by  the  clinical  audlologlsts.  To  as- 
sume that  there  Is  only  one  method  of  select- 
ing an  aid  would  be  presumptions.  There  Is 
no  convincing  evidence  that  Just  because  an 
Individual  holds  a  degree  In  audlology  he  Is 
an  expert  In  the  fitting  of  hearing  aids 

THE    OTOLARYNGOLOGIST 

The  specialty  of  otolaryngology  Ls  a  broad 
one,  encompassing  the  entire  head  and  neck 
region.  The  otolaryngologist  has  five  years  of 
training  after  leaving  medical  school.  One 
aspect  of  this  specialty  Is  the  study  of  the 
diseases  of  the  ear.  'While  any  otolaryngolo- 
gist is  capable  of  making  decisions  in  regard 
to  medical  clearance  for  a  hearing  aid,  he 
may  not  be  capable  of  determining  who  Is 
best  suited  for  an  aid  or  which  particular 
aid  Is  best  to  use.  The  reason  for  this  is  that 
there  Is  no  uniform  training  available  to  the 
resident  In  otolaryngology  on  the  subject 
of  hearing  aids.  Therefore,  the  decision  of 
what  type  of  aid  should  be  used  In  a  given 
situation  should  not  be  in  the  hands  of  the 
otolaryngologist. 

A   PLAN  FOR  THE  rUTXIRE 

I  believe  that  the  federal  government 
should  sponsor  a  program  X/j  certify  otolaryn- 
gologists, audlologlsts,  and  hearing  aid  deal- 
ers. This  program  would  be  administered 
with  the  cooperation  of  the  American  Coun- 
cil of  Otolaryngology,  the  NHAS  and  the 
A6HA. 

The  purpose  of  the  program  would  be  to 
standardize  the  method  of  hearing  aid  selec- 
tion, taking  Into  account  the  knowledge  of 
the  NHAS  and  ASHA  members.  The  method 
of  hearing  aid  selection  would  have  to  be 
worked  out  by  a  board  consisting  of  NHAS 
and  ASHA  members.  The  method  or  methods 
would  be  endorsed  by  both  groups  and  would 
become  the  standard  manner  In  which  aids 
are  to  be  selected.  Otolaryngologists  would 
become  more  familiar  with  hearing  aids  and 
their  use.  The  graduates  of  this  program 
would  have  a  number  certifying  that  they 
had  met  the  requirements  necessary  to  be- 
come a  part  of  the  Hearing  Aid  Delivery 
Team.  This  number  would  be  similar  to  a 
narcotics  number  assigned  to  physicians  who 
dispense  certain  controlled  drugs. 

The  logical  place  to  start  with  this  team 
approach  would  be  with  Medicare  patients, 
branching  out  to  all  Individuals  with  a  hear- 
ing impairment  with  the  Initiation  of  na- 
tional health  Insurance. 

The  otolaryngologist  would  be  the  entry 
p)Olnt  for  all  hearing -Impaired  Individuals. 
Working  with  the  audlologlst,  the  otolaryn- 
gologi'^t  would  determine  the  type  and  ex- 
tent of  hearing  loss.  He  would  establish  a 
medical  diagnosis  based  upon  the  hearing 
tests,  his  physical  examination  and  any  lab- 
oratory studies  that  might  be  necessary.  Once 
the  diagnosis  was  made  the  otolaryngologist 
would  decide  whether  the  Individual  had  a 
medically  or  surgically  correctable  heading 
loss.  If  not,  he  would  refer  the  Individual  to 
an  audlologlst  who  would  counsel  the  patient 
concerning  his  hearing  loss  and  whether  It 
was  amenable  to  amplification.  The  audlol- 
oglst would  supply  the  dealer  with  a  com- 
plete audlometrlc  study  and  recommenda- 
tions for  a  specific  aid.  The  dealer  would  be 
responsible  for  supplying  that  aid  but  would 
have  tht  privilege  of  changing  the  aid  with 


the  cooperation  of  the  audlologlst  If  the  aid 
were  not  satisfactory  for  the  patient.  In  this 
manner,  the  hetirlng  aid  dealer  and  the  au- 
dlologlst can  work  together  to  select  the  best 
aid  and  adjustment  for  the  hard-of-heartng 
individual.  The  dealer  would  be  responsible 
for  servicing  the  aid  and  for  repairs  that 
might  become  necessary  The  audlologlst 
would  work  with  the  patient  to  supervise  his 
rehabilitation.  A  hearing  aid  would  not  be 
considered  sold  until  the  patient  had  been 
able  to  accept  the  aid  and  wear  It  with  suc- 
cess. A  trial  period  of  30  days  should  be 
sufficient  for  this  purpose. 

SUMMARY 

A  hearing  aid  Is  a  medical  prosthesis  and 
can  be  of  great  value  to  some  individuals 
with  a  hearing  handicap.  Neither  the  hear- 
ing aid  dealer  nor  the  audlologlst  should  be 
the  entry  point  for  the  hard-of-hearlng  In- 
dividual Into  the  hearing  aid  delivery  sys- 
tem. An  aid  should  never  be  placed  on  an 
Individual  without  a  prior  medical  diagnosis 
established  by  an  otolaryngologist. 

The  audlologlst  and  hearing  aid  dealer 
should  work  together  for  the  benefit  of  the 
hearing  aid  user.  Only  those  otolaryngol- 
ogists, audlologlsts  and  hearing  aid  dealers 
who  have  been  certified  as  to  competency  In 
the  knowledge  of  hearing  aids  should  be  al- 
lowed to  become  a  part  of  this  Hearing  Aid 
Delivery  Team.  Prom  a  practical  stand- 
point, the  logical  place  to  start  Is  with  Medi- 
care patients.  As  the  system  grows  and  be- 
comes practical,  It  could  be  easily  Integrated 
into  a  national  health  system. 

Statement 
(By  Dr.  Darrell  E.  Rose,  director.  Audlology 

Section.  Mayo  Clinic.  Rochester.  Minn  ) 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  the  director  of  Audl- 
ology at  the  Mayo  Clinic  In  Rochester,  Min- 
nesota. I  hold  a  B.S.  Degree  from  Bngham 
Young  University,  an  M.S.  Degree  from 
Southern  nilnols  University  and  a  PhX).  De- 
gree from  the  University  of  Oklahoma  Medi- 
cal Center.  I  am  a  member  of  the  American 
Speech  and  Hearing  Association,  American 
Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Science, 
Acoustical  Society  of  America,  and  the  Amer- 
ican Institute  of  Physics.  I  formerly  served 
on  the  Professional  Services  Board  of  the 
American   Speech   and   Hearing   Association. 

I  am  concerned  about  the  present  delivery 
systems  with  regard  to  hearing  aids  It  has 
been  my  experience  that  many  of  the  sys- 
tems presently  In  use  :n  this  country  do 
not  benefit  the  hearing  Impaired.  In  the  past 
5  =  2  years  we  have  tested  over  100.000  people 
in  the  Section  of  Audlology.  AVe  have  en- 
countered jjeople  who  have  been  fit  with 
hearing  aids  which  have  been  of  no  benefit 
to  them.  Some  of  these  people  have  subse- 
quently been  helped  medically  and  have  had 
no  further  use  for  a  hearing  aid.  It  Is  not 
entirely  uncommon  for  us  to  see  people  who 
were  sold  two  hearing  aids  when  only  one 
aid  would  have  been  sufficient.  We  also  have 
a  number  of  documented  cases  in  which  a 
hearing  aid  has  been  St  to  an  ear  in  which 
there  Is  no  hearing.  'We  have  encountered 
people  with  normal  hearing  who  have  been 
sold  hearing  aids  which  were  of  no  benefit 
to  them. 

This  problem  Is  not  peculiar  to  Minnesota 
Our  data  Is  obtained  on  people  from  all 
50  stat«s  as  well  as  from  some  foreign  coun- 
tries. We  are  presently  using  a  delivery  sys- 
tem which  we  believe  gives  the  patient  the 
maximum  opportunity  for  determining  the 
medical  cause  ana  treatment  as  well  as  the 
potential  benefit  of  amplification  when 
deemed  necessary.  We  function  under  the  as- 
sumption that  any  hearing  loss  is  a  medical 
problem  and  should  be  diagnosed  by  an 
otolaryngologist.  At  the  Mayo  Clinic,  any 
patient  with  a  hearing  loss  1?  given  an  audl- 
ologlcal  as  well  as  a  complete  otoloelcal  ex- 
amination. Only  when  the  patient  has  had  a 
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complete  examination  In  which  medical  and 
surglca;  possibilities  are  dLsciissed  do  we  dis- 
cuss amplification.  Our  procedure  Is  to  rec- 
ommend ampllflcatlon  on  a  trial  basis  when- 
ever a  patient  has  a  hearing  loss  that  causes 
a  communication  problem. 

Our  procedure  la  to  recommend  a  rental 
for  30  days  prior  to  the  purchase  of  an  in- 
strument. This  allows  the  patient  the  op- 
portunity to  determine  If  the  Instrument  Is 
helping  the  patient   sufflclently  to  warrant 
the  purchase.  It  has  been  our  policy  in  the 
past  to  refer  patients  only  to  dealers  who  will 
rent  hearing  aids.  Even  with  our  procedure, 
patients  often  obtain  an  aid  and  pay  for  It 
prior  to  the  30-day  f>erlod.  However,  they  are 
cautioned  to  do  this  only  if  they  have  a 
money-back  guarantee  at  the  end  of  30  days. 
With    local    patients,    that    Is   patients    In 
Minnesota  as  well  es  some  other  areas  such 
as  Chicago,  we  have  no  difficulty  with  the 
patients   being  able  to  obtain   hearing   aids 
on  a  rental  basis.  A  number  of  dealers  such 
as  the  Master  Plan  Service  Company  have  a 
procedure  under  which  the  patient  can  ob- 
tain an  aid  on  a  30-day  rental  basis.  He  pays 
for   the   ear   mold   as   well   as   one   month's 
rental.  The  rental  fee  Is  usually  $1   a  day. 
At  the  end  of  the  rental  pertod.  the  patient 
can   either   return   the   aid   and   forfeit   his 
rental  fee  or  he  can  apply  the  rental  fee  to 
the  purchase  price  of  the  aid    It  should  be 
pointed  out  that  the  purchase  price  of  the 
Instrument  from  a  number  of  local  dealers 
as  well  as  the  Master  Plan  Service  Company 
Is    considerably    below    the    manufacturer's 
suggested    retail    price     Over    the    past    few 
years,  we  have  developed  a  fairly  substantial 
list   of   dealers   who   follow   this   procedure. 
However,  the  list  Is  primarily  made   up  of 
dealers  who  have  contacted  us  or  from  pa- 
tients who  have  mentioned  specific  dealers 
to  us.  Not  all  dealers  In  the  local  area  are 
willing  to  either  rent  or  sell  at  prices  which 
I  personally  consider  reasonable. 

The  advantages  In  the  rental  system  are 
that,  one,  it  gives  the  patient  an  opportunity 
to  try  an  Instrument  without  expending  a 
great  deal  of  private  funds  while  Insuring 
that  he  will  try  the  Instrument  because  he 
has  some  money  Invested.  Second,  It  protects 
the  dealer  from  a  significant  loss  If  the  aid 
Is  returned.  It  also  assures  the  patient  that 
he  win  receive  adequate  services  and  Instruc- 
tion from  the  dealer  in  the  first  30  days. 

In  slightly  over  a  year  we  have  documented 
more  than  35  cases  In  which  patients  at  the 
Mayo  Clinic  have  either  been  fit  inappro- 
priately or  for  medical  reasons  should  not 
have  been  fit  with  a  hearing  aid  or  hearing 
aids.  The  majority  of  these  patients  do  not 
live  In  Minnesota.  The  most  tragic  case  that 
comes  to  mind,  however,  does  involve  a  man 
In  his  60's  from  Minnesota  who  Is  a  cemetary 
custodian.  Prom  1969  to  1974  he  Is  able  to 
document  the  purchase  of  It  hearing  aids 
for  a  total  of  $3,996.  He  Indicates  that  he  has 
purchased  other  Instruments  from  which  he 
was  told  he  would  be  helped;  however,  he 
does  not  have  cancelled  checks  or  receipts  for 
these  additional  aids.  He  al.so  Indicates  that 
he  once  traded  In  his  Model  A  or  Model  T 
Ford  to  obtain  two  hearing  aids. 

It  Is  obvious  that  this  gentleman  Is  des- 
perate for  better  hearing:  however,  with  the 
type  of  hearing  loss  that  he  has  he  cannot 
benefit  from  surgical  or  medical  treatment 
and  additional  hearing  aids  will  be  of  no 
significant  benefit  to  him. 

There  are  many  instances  In  our  files  of 
Individuals  who  have  been  sold  hearing  aids 
for  an  ear  In  which  they  have  no  ability  to 
discriminate  soeech  and  where  the  other  ear 
Is  essentially  normal. 

We  are  seeing  an  increasing  numbe.-  of  In- 
dividuals who  are  sold  all-ln-the-ear  hear- 
ing aids  for  which  they  will  not  receive  the 
maximum  possible  benefit.  At  the  present 
time.  It  appears  to  me  that  people  are  pur- 


chasing all-ln-the-ear  hearing  aids  because 
of  the  cosmetic  and  not  because  of  their 
acoustic  characteristics. 

Ironlcallx^  even  within  the  Mayo  Clinic  we 
have  an  individual  who  has  been  sold  a 
hearing  aid  Inappropriately  This  gentleman 
was  employed  at  the  Mayo  Clinic  In  a  non- 
professional status.  He  had  essentially  nor- 
mal hearing  with  a  slight  drop  at  4,000  Hz 
and  normal  speech  discrimination  and  speech 
reception  threshold.  He  was  sold  a  hearing 
aid.  After  wearing  the  aid  for  two  weeks  he 
returned  It  to  the  dealer  and  complained 
that  the  hearing  aid  did  not  help.  The  dealer 
sent  the  aid  back  to  the  factory  for  repair. 
After  receiving  the  aid  back  he  still  could 
not  tolerate  amplification.  He  took  the  aid 
back  and  tried  to  get  his  money  back.  The 
dealer  would  not  give  the  money  back  be- 
cause the  purchase  occurred  more  than  one 
month  earlier.  Subsequently,  the  man  came 
to  the  Audlology  Section  of  the  Mayo  Clinic 
and  It  was  confirmed  that  he  did  In  fact  not 
need  a  hearing  aid.  Subsequently,  in  small 
claims  court,  he  was  awarded  a  full  refund 
The  previous  two  cases  are  individuals  from 
Minnesota.  To  give  some  Indication  of  the 
national  scope  of  the  problem,  I  would  like 
to  briefly  discuss  patients  from  three  other 
states. 

First  is  a  61 -year-old  man  from  Kentucky 
who  was  sold  an  all-ln-the-ear  hearing  aid 
for  an  ear  that  was  essentially  without  hear- 
ing. 

Second  is  a  case  of  a  man  from  Montana 
with  e.ssentlally  normal  hearing  who  was 
sold  binaural  hearing  aids.  When  asked  If 
the  hearing  aids  were  of  any  benefit,  he  re- 
plied   "they  are  of  no  damn  good  to  me." 

Third  we  have  three  cases  from  Michigan 
In  which  the  Individuals  had  essentially  no 
usable  hearing  In  one  ear  and  relatively  good 
hearing  In  the  other  ear  but  were  sold  hear- 
ing aids  for  the  poorer  ear.  They  received  no 
benefit  from  these  aids  These  are  only  a  few 
of  the  cases  that  we  have  documented. 

At  the  present  time.  In  this  country  we 
are  faced  with  a  number  of  basic  philosoph- 
ical and  ethical  questions  regarding  the  vari- 
ous hearing  aid  delivery  systems.  My  point 
of  view  Is  not  consistent  with  that  of  the 
American  Speech  and  Hearing  As.<<oclatlon  or 
with  that  of  a  number  of  hearing  aid  manu- 
facturers I  am  of  the  opinion  that  a  hearing 
loss  Ls  a  medical  disease  and  must  be  diag- 
nosed by  an  otolaryngologist  with  the  aid 
of  audlologlcal  tests.  However.  I  do  not  be- 
lieve It  would  be  In  the  best  Interest  of  the 
patient  for  either  an  audlologtst  or  an  oto- 
laryngologist to  dispense  hearing  aids  even 
under  the  guUe  of  a  non-profit  system.  Ine 
present  practices  being  conducted  by  a  num- 
ber of  audlologlsts  and  otologists  under  the 
guideline  of  the  American  Speech  and  Hear- 
ing Association's  Code  of  Ethics  allows  the 
patient  to  be  charged  for  "a  hearing  aid  eval- 
uation as  well  as  follow-up  rehabilitation" 
Prior  to  ASHA's  Code  of  Ethics  emphasis.  It 
was  not  always  contmon  for  the  avidlologlsts 
to  conduct  the  hearing  aid  evaluation  or  the 
rehabilitation  In  the  same  manner  that  they 
presently  charge  for.  Now.  these  additional 
charges  bring  the  price  of  the  complete  pack- 
age Including  a  hearing  aid  up  to  nearlv 
the  same  as  the  dealers'  suggested  retail 
price 

I  am  aware  that  a  number  of  audlologlsts 
suggest  that  only  with  this  hearing  aid  eval- 
uation and  rehabilitation  procedure  can  the 
patient  fully  benefit  from  a  hearing  aid  It 
Is  my  opinion  that  much  of  the  hearing  aid 
evaluation  and  rehabilitation  conducted  by 
audlologlsts  dispensing  hearing  aids  Is  of  lit- 
tle value  to  the  patient. 

Our  procedure  Is  to  refer  patients  who  have 
an  atidlologlcal  and  otologlcal  examination 
to  the  dealer  who  will  rent  and  sell  for  a  rea- 
sonable price.  The  average  price  of  a  hearing 
aid  sold  by  some  dealers  that  we  refer  to  is 
about  $226.  This  does  not  Include  the  otolo- 


gist's or  audlologlst's  thart;e  These  prices 
were  established  by  the  dealers  without  any 
suggestions  from  \i";  In  view  of  the  work 
done  by  the  dealers  and  the  cost  cf  operat- 
ing their  facilities,  these  prices  seem  to  me 
to  be  reasonable  prices. 

In  Minnesota,  the  consumer  protectio:,  law 
does  not  allow  the  audlologlst  to  dispense 
hearing  aids  Under  this  Iriw  It  Ls  also  nianda. 
tory  that  anyone  o\er  the  age  i^f  On  iitiu  un- 
der the  age  of  18  receive  a  physirians  or  au- 
dlologlst's recommendation  before  an  aid  can 
be  purchased  People  between  tlie  at-es  of  18 
and  60  can  purchase  an  aid  without  a  medi- 
cal or  audlologic  recommendation  if  they 
sign  a  waiver  Although  it  has  been  stated 
to  the  contrary,  the  niimber  of  people  re- 
ceiving quality  hearing  health  care  in  the 
state  of  Minnesota  has  not  decrea.<;ocl  B^•en 
with  the  law.  we  have  wen  a  few  Instances 
In  which  hearing  aid  denlcrs  have  sold  hear- 
ing aids  to  people  over  the  a^'e  of  60  wl'hout 
medical  recommendation  We  have  slsf)  seen 
a  number  of  cases  in  which  Indlvidiiul.s  be- 
tween 18  and  60  have  purchased  hearlnj;  aids 
which  were  of  no  benefit  to  them  However. 
It  Is  my  opinion  that  the  law  has  been  bene- 
ficial to  some  hearing  impaired   lndlvid;ials 

I  also  am  concerned  with  present  attempts 
which  allow  hearing  aid  dealers  to  t*st  as  a 
diagnostic  procedure  They  are  not  trained 
for  such  procedures  nor  can  they  carry  out 
these  procedures  without  a  conflict  of  In- 
terest when  fitting  a  hearing  aid. 


SRI   LANKA    INDEPENDENCE    DAY 
MAY   22.    1976 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr  President,  it  ha.s  been 
a  number  of  years  since  I  have  had  an 
opportunity  to  visit  a  highly  important 
countrj'  in  the  subcontinent.  Sri  Lanka. 
On  May  22,  1976,  Sri  Lanka  obser\c.s  the 
fourth  anniversary  of  Uie  inauguration 
of  the  Republic  and  the  adoption  of  the 
present  Cortstitution.  The  year  ahead  for 
Sri  Lanka  is  as  momentoii.s  and  .'■Ignifi- 
cant  to  that  country  as  It  Is  for  the 
United  States  in  her  Bicentennial  Year. 
Before  the  next  Republic  Day  i.s  cele- 
brated in  Sri  Lanka  in  1977,  the  countn' 
win  have  it^  seventli  opportunity  since 
regaining  its  independence  in  1948  to 
hold  free,  democratic  national  elections 
In  this  exercise  of  a  fundamental  demo- 
cratic freedom,  Sri  Lanka  stand.*;  as  ov.e 
Of  the  few  countries  where  democratic 
institutions  continue  to  flourish.  In  Au- 
gust this  year  Sri  Lanka,  which  has  long 
been  a  leader  in  the  group  of  nonalmed 
nations,  will  host  the  Fifth  Nonalmed 
Summit  Conference— the  fir.'^t  time  snrh 
a  summit  has  been  held  in  Asia  The 
meeting,  which  will  be  a  focal  event  in 
the  Third  World,  will  be  attended  by  the 
leaders  of  over  80  nations  and  will  take 
place  in  the  Conference  Hall  dedicated 
to  the  memory  of  the  lato  Prune  Minis- 
ter, Mr.  S.  W.  R.  D.  Bandaranaike- 
and  will  be  chaired  by  hLs  widow,  the 
present  Prime  Minister,  who  has  had  the 
distinction  of  leading  Sri  Lanka's  dele- 
gation at  every  nonalined  Summit  Meet- 
ing since  1961. 

As  a  developing  country.  Sri  Lanka  has 
regretfully  been  buffeted  by  the  world- 
wide Inflation  and  the  cata.'^trophic  con- 
sequence of  the  increases  in  import 
prices.  Nevertheless,  strong  efforts  are 
reportedly  being  made  to  achieve  a  viable 
economic  structure  and  the  recently  con- 
cluded land  reform  appears  to  be  a  mile- 
stone in  this  direction. 

A  major  achievement  has  been  the  in- 
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aug^iration  of  an  extensive  multipurpose 
river  diversion  project  whereby  the  wa- 
ters of  Sri  Lanka's  longest  river,  the  Ma- 
haweli.  will  be  diverted  into  the  p.rid  dry 
zone  of  the  country  to  provide  irrigation 
for  fanners  of  the  country.  The  first  stage 
of  thLs  ma.ssive  nuiltimillion  dollar  proj- 
ect has  been  complet<^d.  Tlie  country  has 
commenced  the  construction  of  an  urea 
fertilizer  plant,  and  Kellogg  Intema- 
national  Corp.  has  won  tlie  contract  for 
thi.-^  $92  million  project,  which  will  pro- 
vide the  lull  requirements  of  urea  for 
the  agricultural  sector  of  Sri  Lanka.  Sri 
Lanka  is  also  exploring  for  oil.  and  Pexa- 
min  Pacific,  Inc. — a  group  of  companies 
opment  has  been  greatly  enhanced  by  a 
and  the  Pacific  regions — has  been  ap- 
pointed as  consultant. 

Sri  Lanka's  social  and  economic  devel- 
opment has  geen  greatly  enhanced  by  a 
dramatic  decrease  in  tiie  rate  of  popula- 
tion growth.  In  1974.  the  increase  of  pop- 
ulation was  as  low  as  16  percent  which  Is 
something  of  a  record  for  developing 
countries. 

The  Finance  Minister  in  the  budget 
which  he  presented  in  November.  J  975. 
reas.serted  a  role  lor  the  private  sector 
and  welcomed  the  infusion  of  foreign  pri- 
vate capital  into  the  economy  of  Sri 
Lanka.  A  foreign  investment  law  and  the 
creation  of  a  foreign  investment  author- 
ity to  give  legal  form  to  inducements  for 
foreign  private  capital  are  being  fonnu- 
lated.  Sri  Lanka  is  strenuously  pursuing 
her  objective  of  achieving  economic  de- 
velopment, together  with  greater  equality 
in  the  distribution  of  income.  Tlie  share 
of  the  income  of  the  poorest  40  percent 
of  inhabitants  has  ri«;en  since  1963  from 

14  to  19  percent  m  1973.  Correspondingly, 
the  share  of  income  received  by  the  top 
10  percent  has  declined  from  37  to  28 
percent  during  the  same  period. 

Sri  Lanka-United  States  relations  con- 
tinue to  be  friendly,  and  the  links  forged 
by  the  commoTi  identity  of  the  two  coun- 
tries a,s  democracies  are  reinforced  by 
economic,  commercial,  and  cultural  ex- 
changes. Tlie  United  States  continues  to 
be  an  important  donor  of  developmental 
assistance  to  Sri  Lanka.  In  1976.  an 
agreement  was  signed  under  Public  Law 
480  for  the  sale  of  100  000  toas  of  wheat 
flour  to  Sri  Lanka.  Trade  between  the 
two  countries  in  197,t  expanded  with  im- 
ports by  the  United  States  increasing  by 

15  percent  and  U.S.  exports  to  Sri  Lanka 
increasing  by  over  69  percent.  Sri  Lanka 
also  continues  to  be  a  popular  tourLst 
resort  by  virtue  of  its  unique  beauty.  In 
a  recent  birthday  message  to  Mrs.  Siri- 
mavo  Bandaranaike.  the  Prime  Minister 
of  Sri  Lanka,  President  Ford  said: 

Under  your  distinguished  leadership  Sri 
Lanl-.a  continues  to  play  an  Important  and 
constructive  role  within  the  family  of  na- 
tions— underscored  by  the  fact  that  Sri 
Lanka  will  be  host  this  summer  to  the  Non- 
Aligned  Summit  Conference.  Your  birthday 
al.so  provides  a  welcome  occasion  to  reiterate 
my  personal  satisfaction  and  that  of  the 
American  p»opIe  with  the  frlend.«hlp  and 
cordial  relations  that  exist  between  our  two 
democraf'les  I  have  every  confidence  that 
this  friendship  will  continue  to  prosper 

President  Ford  has  nominated  the 
Honorable  John  H  Reed,  the  former 
Governor  of  Maine,  and  former  chair- 


man of  the  National  Transportation 
Safety  Board,  as  the  U.S.  Ambassador  to 
Sri  Lanka.  I  have  every  confidence  that, 
if  confirmed,  he  will  serve  with  distinc- 
tion to  carry  out  the  hope  and  desire  ex- 
pressed recently  by  President  Ford. 

In  conclusion.  Mr.  President,  I  express 
the  hope  that  the  Conference  of  Non- 
aligned  Nations  to  be  held  in  Sri  Lanka 
in  August  of  this  year  will  not  fall  into 
the  hands  of  radicals  who  have  no  in- 
terest in  cooperation  between  the  devel- 
op>ed  and  the  developing  world.  It  is 
important  that  the  guiding  direction  of 
the  conference  come  from  those  who  are 
dedicated  to  the  principle  of  global 
interdependence. 


BICEN-TENNI.VL    READING   LIST 

Mr.  GARN.  Mr  President,  one  of  the 
benefits  of  a  bicentennial  year  is  that  It 
prompts  us  to  examine  some  of  the  phil- 
osophical bases  on  which  our  country 
was  organized,  and  around  which  it  con- 
tinues to  function.  It  also  brings  sharply 
to  mind  the  strands  of  culture,  diverse 
and  shared,  which  have  gone  into  the 
making  of  modern  America. 

In  an  effort  to  focus  these  thoughts, 
the  American  Issues  Forum  has  been  or- 
ganized to  promote  group  discussion  of 
many  of  the  aspects  of  American  life.  To 
provide  background  reading  for  these 
discussions,  the  American  Library  Asso- 
ciation was  commissioned  by  the  National 
Endowment  for  the  Humanities  to  com- 
pile a  reading  list  from  the  vast  litera- 
ture that  underlies  our  culture.  The  list 
has  been  compiled,  and  has  been  dis- 
tributed by  the  ALA. 

It  is  not  my  intention  here  to  criticize 
tlie  list  drawn  up  by  the  ALA,  though 
that  has  been  done  by  competent  critics. 
I  would  simply  like  to  call  the  attention 
of  the  Senate  to  the  fact  that  such  a  list 
does  exist,  and  that  because  of  the  com- 
mission from  the  National  Endowment, 
and  the  funding  that  came  with  that 
commission,  the  list  does  take  on  a  quasi - 
official  significance. 

The  editors  of  National  Review  have 
reviewed  the  ALA  list,  and  have  taken  it 
upon  themselves  to  draw  up  their  own 
list,  more  closely  reflecting  their  own 
biases  and  perceptions.  In  the  interest 
of  completeness,  I  thought  that  other 
Senators  might  like  to  examine  their  list, 
in  case  they  receive  inquiries  about  either 
one  from  their  constituents. 

Incidentally,  Mr.  President,  neither  list 
contains  a  section  devoted  to  American 
humor.  In  my  view,  that  is  a  serious  over- 
.sight.  I  .see  no  way  that  the  American 
experience  can  be  understood  without  a 
familiarity  with  Mark  Twain's  "Tom 
Sawyer,"  or  "Roughing  It,"  with  "You 
Know  Me,  Al"  by  Ring  Lardner,  with 
James  Thurber.  and  with  Booth  Tark- 
ingtons  works,  most  notably  "Penrod." 
No  doubt  others  would  have  contribu- 
tions to  make  to  this  paFt  of  any  com- 
prehensive list. 

I  therefore  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  article  from  National  Review  about 
the  two  lists  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows ; 


Big  Brotheb's  Reading  List:  A  Dissekt 
The  American  Library  .Association  recently 
compiled  and  published  a  reading  list  de- 
signed to  aid  in  the  discussion  of  a  series  of 
issues  connected  with  the  U.S.  Bicentennial. 
The  list  was  designed,  in  particular,  to  be 
used  as  an  accessory  to  the  American  Issues 
Forum,  a  nationwide  program  for  ■group 
discussion  of  the  fundamental  issues  and 
values  of  American  life  upon  the  occasion  of 
the  nation's  Bicentennial."  In  its  effort  to 
compile  a  suitable  list,  the  AlsA  had  gen- 
erous support  from  the  Federal  Government. 
The  procedures  It  followed  seem  reasonable. 
In  the  words  of  the  ALA:  -Two  broadly  rep- 
resentative committees  of  librarians,  ap- 
p>olnted  by  the  American  Library  Association, 
spent  almost  five  months  searching  out  books, 
films,  tapes,  and  records,  considering  nom- 
inations from  National  Advisors  and  experts 
in  many  different  fields,  and  making  the  final 
selections  for  the  list."  The  principal  cri- 
teria for  selection  were  "quality."  "readabil- 
ity." and  "accosslbtUty." 

The  ALA  list  has  been  widely  disseminated, 
and  Is  potentiaUy  influential. 

As  soon  as  it  appeared,  however,  the  ALA 
list  came  under  thoroughly  justified  attack 
In  the  press.  Columnists  'William  Safire  and 
Patrick  Buchanan  castigated  it  for  Its  manl- 
iest political  and  cultural  bias.  Other  short- 
comings soon  became  apparent.  A  prominent 
American  economist,  for  example,  wrote  as 
follows  to  the  editors  of  NR:  "In  addition 
to  their  biases  there  is  too  much  old  stuff 
on  their  list  which  has  Httie  significance  for 
our  time — 1  e..  The  Robber  Barons,  The  Oc- 
topus, The  Wobblief  The  Jungle,  etc  Prom 
their  list,  you  would  not  expect  that  govern- 
ment was  playing  much  of  a  role  in  our 
society.  Unfortunately,  it  Is.  and  not  doing 
very  vvell  at  It.  Much  of  the  best  conservative 
writing  consists  of  a  critique  of  government 
programs  rather  than  a  defense  of  the  market 
system.  I  think  the  focus  of  the  list  needs 
changing." 

It  thus  develops  that  in  the  Bicentennial 
Reading  List — drawn  up  by  a  private  orga- 
nization, but  funded  by  a  federal  agency,  the 
National  Endowment  for  the  Humanities — 
we  confront  several  serious  defects:  1)  In 
overall  quality  It  Is  highly  uneven,  mixing 
many  excellent  titles  with  a  good  deal  of 
trash:  2)  a  substantial  number  of  its  titles 
are  out  of  date  (particularly  in  the  areas  of 
business  and  economics ) ,  show  little  aware- 
ness of  the  best  work  that  has  been  done  in 
recent  years,  and  fall  to  deal  with  the  most 
salient  Issues  before  us:  3)  In  Its  manifest 
tendency  the  ALA  list  is  antl-buslness,  and 
new  Left  revisionist  in  Its  attitude  toward 
the  cold  war  and  toward  America's  role  In 
the  world:  and  4i  it  is  fashionably  self- 
lacerating  as  regards  the  history  of  ethnic 
minorities  in  America. 

The  ALA  list  consists  of  ten  sections,  and 
they   vary   considerably  In  quality. 

1.  Books  for  a  General  Introduction  to 
the  American  Past.  Generally  a  satisfactory 
listing.  The  ALA  list  Includes  an  excellent 
narrative  history  In  Samuel  Eliot  Morlson's 
Oxford  History  of  the  American  People;  the 
classic  Democracy  in  America  by  Tocquevllle: 
Daniel  Boorstlns  Important  three-volume 
study  The  Americans:  Shelby  Foote's  epic 
three  volumes  of  the  Civil  War:  and  some 
pleasant  surprises:  Menckens  The  AmeHcan 
Language,  and  Frederick  Lewis  Allen's  viseful 
and  readable  books  on  the  Twenties  and  Thir- 
ties, Criticism  of  this  section  perhaps  ought 
to  take  the  form  of  qustlons  Is  Max  Lemer's 
America  as  a  Civilization  quite  good  to  ap- 
pear m  this  company?  Or  Eric  Goldman's 
Rendeziious  u-ith  Destiny?  Frederick  Jackson 
Turner's  The  Frontier  in  American  History 
urged  an  Unport&nt  thesis,  but  to  include 
Turner  without  including  any  of  his  serious 
critics  seems  Intellectually  eccentric 

2.  A  Nation  of  Nations.  This  section  deals 
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with  the  varied  ethnic  makeup  of  the  United 
States  and  with  the  experiences  of  the  differ- 
ent ^onf>a  aa  they  played  a  part  In  our  his- 
tory   Of  the  32  titles  listed  by  the  ALA,  at 
least   half  are  of  dubloias   Intellectual  qual- 
ity    If   you    want   to   read   about   the   Jewish 
ethnic    experience,    Is   Herman    WouK's    Citj/ 
Boy  the  best  that  can  be  found^  Irving  Howe. 
Will  Herberg.  John  Murray  Cuddlhy,  Alfred 
Kazln,  and  Norman  Podhoretz  clearly  ofTers 
much   more    The  AI^  list  Includes  the  im- 
fjortant  Beyond   the  Melting  Pot  by  Glazer 
and  Moynlhan.  but  do  we  really  need  A  Na- 
tion of  Immigrants  by  John  F.  Kennedy,  that 
deep   student   of   things   ethnic?   When   the 
ALA  list  turns  to  the  question  of  allegiance 
to    the    American    Republic,    the    emphasis 
seems  unduly  negative.  Tlaie  eight  titles  start 
off  with   the  pro-alleglanie  Man  without  a 
Country  by  Edward  Everelt  Hale,  but  the  re- 
maining seven  titles  are  '  arlously  negative: 
they  comprise  Arthur  Mill  Bf's  play  The  Cru- 
cible,  a    tendentious   dra)  la   linking   seven- 
teenth century  witch  trlaj  s  with  modern  In- 
vestigations of  Communia  n;  Thoreau's  Civil 
,  Disobedience :   a  record  at  3ut  the  1963  clvU 
rights  march   on   Washinj  ton;    Richard   Ro- 
vere's  book  on  McCarthy:    i  book  by  W.  E.  B. 
Du  Bols,  who  ended  his  Ue  as  a  member  of 
the  Communist  Party:   Tl  eodore  Roszak  on 
the  counterculture:    and  i    book  on  consci- 
entious objection. 

3  The  Land  of  Plenty,  rhls  section  deals 
with  the  general  subject  o:  development,  l.e  , 
the  land  and  Its  resourc  m  and  how  they 
have  been  used.  About  1  wo-thirds  of  the 
ALA -listed  books  suggest  ;bat  the  U.S.  has 
used  them  very  badly.  The  intellectual  qual- 
ity varies  enormously.  We  find  one  title  by 
Edward  C.  Banfleld,  but  two  by  Stewart 
Udall.  and.  bless  us,  Wh  >  Owns  America? 
by  Walter  J.  Hlckel.  Wit  i  few  exceptions, 
the  ALA  list  here  is  releni  lessly  middlebrow 
and  breast-beating. 

4.  Certain  Unalienable  R  ghts.  "Baste  free- 
doms and  rights  are  the  tuff  of  America," 
asserts  the  ALA  list,  "btj  ;  are  they  being 
eroded  or  diluted  In  toda  's  society,  or  are 
they  being  extended  and  s1  "engthened?"  The 
ALA  list  gives  the  overwhi  Imlng  Impression 
that  they  are  being  erodecj  and  diluted.  But 
before  turning  to  that  IJ  sue.  a  prior  one 
should  be  raised.  In  any  B^tTitennlal  discus- 
sion of  "rights"  In  the  .Att'ri  in  constitu- 
tional tradition.  It  would  so^:;.  appropriate  to 
undertake  a  discussion  ofjjust  what  tbosA 
rights  are,  where  they  are  Ipcated.  and  what 
their  limits  are.  if  any. 
unaware  that  serious  cont: 
the  meaning  and  scope 
Fourteenth  Amendments 
the  debate  over  the  meanl: 
rights  In  the  Declaration 
by  the  ALA  list  is  the  fund 
of  whether  the  Amen''Rn  syfctem  Ls  an  "un- 
alienable rights"  8ys'i-:i!  Or  a  "deliberate 
sense  of  the  people"  system.  The  list  is  there- 
fore In  an  important  sense  trivial. 

In  Its  overall  tendency,  moreover,  the  ALA 
!t.st  conveys  a  very  bleak  iji^frpresslon  of  the 
history  and  current  status  of  Individual 
rights  In  America  We  have  John  Roche's 
Judlclouslv  optimistic  The  Qif^t  for  the 
Dream,  but  this  listing  Is  n-.erwhp.n.i^i  (]  lan- 

tUatlvelv  hv  inrii/^  twei:*  ;  J,',.  .1,  :  .-ii'lve 
titles  svich  as  The  Deril  in  .\fasf(U'hu.^ftt$, 
Maniiiil  for  Direct  Action,  Citizen  Hearst. 
Fear  in  the  Air,  All  the  Presitenft  \fen.  Red 
Scare,  The  Assault  on  Prit^ry,  The  Naked 
ScxHety.  The  Fire  Next  Tifir,  /n.-if if uti'nai 
Rofism    in   America,  and   .4    Time   to   Die 

5  A  Mitrr  PiT'-ct  Union  TUls  section  deals 
with  the  "fraRlie  sv.stem"  of  democracy,  and 
how  It  does  and  doe.s  not  wofk.  The  ALA  Ust 
hero  provUleH  a  '-'.irloiis  ml.xtijr'-  "f  hiK'h  quaj- 
Ity  and  low.  lncl'id!:iK'  a<  v.srm!  nuich  that  is 
Indifferent  and  mediocre  .s-ifrie  titles  would 
find  a  place  In  any  sertou.s  lltt  The  Federal- 
ist Pavers,  Daniel  P  Movnltan's  Maximum 
Feasible  MlsunderstandinQ .  perhaps  such 
novels  as  The  Last  Hurrah  and  All  the  King-g 
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Men,  which  provide  vivid  accounts  of  the 
actual  experience  of  politics  In  certain  eras. 
But  what  are  we  to  make  of  a  rldlculc>us  book 
like  Merle  Miller's  Plain  Speaking.  In  which 
a  manifestly  senile  Harry  Truman  parodies 
himself  to  the  accompaniment  of  Miller's 
naive  oohs  and  ahs?  Do  we  really  need  John 
Gardner's  manifesto  In  Common  Cause,  or 
Dan  Rather's  inferior  The  Palace  Guard? 
There  is  even  Included  a  record  of  the  son 
of  Sinclair  Lewis  reading  passages  from  his 
1936  novel  It  Can't  Happen  Here,  about  the 
coming  of  fascism  in  America,  complete  with 
presidential  storm  troopers.  Listed  also  is  a 
record  of  the  Army-McCarthy  hearings  and. 
believe  It  or  not,  a  tape  cassette  of  John 
Lindsay  instructing  us  on  how  to  govern  our 
cities — but  no  facsimiles  of  defaulted  mu- 
nicipal bonds    The  cup  runneth  over. 

fl.  Working  in  America.  The  overall  im- 
pression given  by  the  ALA  list  Is  that  work- 
ing in  America  Is  a  pretty  bad  deal  F\irther- 
more.  the  list  Is  curiously  narrow  in  Its  focus 
and  rather  sentimental.  Work  for  the  ALA 
apparently  means  manual  labor,  for  the 
most  part.  Such  titles  as  The  Wobblies. 
Muscle  and  Blood.  Toil  and  Trouble  give  the 
prevailing  flavor.  Nor  are  the  results  of  work- 
ing anything  to  crow  about:  The  Grapes  of 
Wrath.  Poorhouse  State.  Still  Hungry  in 
America.  Young  till  We  Die.  Down  and  Out 
in  the  USA.  Even  "succeas"  is  really  pretty 
bad:  Babbitt,  The  Organization  Man.  Re- 
turn the  Innocev*  Earth,  The  Lonely  Crowd, 
The  Harried  Leisure  Class.  The  ALA  list  does 
not  come  close  to  reflecting  the  exjjerlence  of 
the  vast  majority  of  Americans  and  there- 
fore fails  to  deal  with  the  genuine  Issues  in 
the  area  of  "working  in  America." 

7.  The  Business  of  America.  Of  the  thirty 
titles  in  this  Ust.  19  are  strongly  antl-busl- 
nesa  Two  are  cautiously  pro-business.  The 
rest  have  other  goals  In  mind  Much  of  the 
list  is  out  of  date,  or  otherwise  Irrelevant  to 
our  present  concerns.  Matthew  Josephson's 
The  Robber  Barorit  has  been  Influential,  but 
a3  history  It  has  also  been  found  faulty  In 
important  ways  The  Little  Foxes  and  An- 
other Part  of  the  Forest  by  Lillian  Hellman, 
whatever  their  merits  as  plays,  shed  little 
light  on  "the  business  of  America."  It  is  In 
this  general  area,  however,  that  some  of  the 
most  Important  analytical  work  has  been 
done  during  the  last  fifteen  or  twenty  years. 
Such  work  finds  almost  no  representation  in 
the  ALA  Ust. 

8  America  in  the  World.  Any  Ust  of  thirty 
titles  In  this  area  that  Includes  two  by  Wil- 
liam Appleman  Williams  Is  prima  fade  sus- 
pect WUUams.  moreover.  Is  backed  up  by  a 
dozen  or  so  works  In  the  "revisionist"  his- 
torical mode.  I.e..  the  American  "empire" 
(political  and  economic  influence)  Is  bad. 
America  Is  largely  responsible  for  what  Ip 
wrong  In  the  world  today.  America  should 
not  Intervene  abroad  In  defense  of  Its  In- 
terests or  to  oppose  the  spread  of  Soviet  In- 
fluence and  or  Communism.  The  predictable 
names  are  heavily  represented:  Walter  I>a- 
Feber.  Gunnar  Myrdal.  Ronald  Steel.  David 
Halberstam,  PYances  PltzOerald,  J  William 
Pulbrlght.  et  al  You  would  not  guess  from 
the  ALA  list  that  Robert  James  Maddox  In 
The  New  Left  and  the  Origins  of  the  Cold 
War  has  provided  a  devastating  critique  of 
revisionist  historical  methods  Nor  wotild 
you  Imagine  that  an  array  of  writers  from 
Hanson  Baldwin  and  James  Burnham  to 
Alekaandr  Solzhenltsyn  and  Sir  Robert 
Thompson  think  that  la)  the  U  .S  and  the 
other  free  nations  are  in  serious  danger,  and 
fb)  the  spread  of  Soviet  power  and  Influence 
is  a  part  of  that  danger. 

9.  Growing  Up  in  America.  By  thl."!  time, 
you  ought  to  be  able  to  anticipate  the  titles 
listed  by  the  AI.j\.  Jonathan  Kozol.  Death 
at  an  Early  Age  Right.  Dore  Schary.  Sunrise 
at  Campobello.  Richard  Wright.  Black  Boy 
and  Native  Son  Vance  Packard.  A  Nation  of 
Strangers  Then  there's  House  Made  of  Dawn 
by  N.  Scott  Momoday.  described  a^  follows: 


"Abel,   a  young  American  Indian,  seeks  to 

Integrate  his  past — now  nothing  more  than 
a  desperate,  downtrodden  reservation — with 
a  hostile  white  world,  an  effort  that  res':!u 
In  violence,  suffering,  and  despair."  That 
Jvist  about  says  It  all  for  the  ALA  on  'Krowli.g 
up  In  America."  The  middle  class  Is  repre- 
sented by  a  few  Items — Thornton  Wilder, 
Barzun  on  the  university.  J.  D  Salinger — but 
It  Is  strictly  a  token  appearance.  For  the 
ALA.  the  middle  class  appears  to  be  Just  that, 
a  token  presence  In  any  account  of  "growir.g 
up  In  America."  You  would  never  imapr.e 
that  Hemingway's  Nick  .\dams  had  "gr.Mn 
up  In  America"  or  that  Fitzgerald's  Amory 
Blaine  had  too.  Not  to  mention  Robert  Frost 
or  Edna  MlUay,  Hunter  Thompson  or  Joan 
Dldlon.  The  ALA  Ust  In  this  section  U  a 
fiasco. 

10.  And  the  Pursuit  of  Happiness  TTie  .^L.^ 
ll«t  Is  peculiarly  thin  and  unfocu«>d  here, 
but  it  leaves  the  general  impression  that  if 
you  "pursue  happiness"  in  America  you  ai« 
not  likely  to  be  rewarded  with  much  of  St. 
-Some  of  the  titles  Included  are  unexception- 
able: The  Great  Gatsby.  An  American  Trag- 
edy. Walden.  The  Old  Man  and  the  Sea.  Those 
books  are  all  well  worth  talking  about.  But 
we  also  get  the  schlock  to  which  we  have  now 
become  so  accustomed  in  dealing  with  the 
ALA  list:  Future  Shock,  The  Greening  of 
America.  The  Art  of  Loving.  You  would  not 
gather  that  "happiness"  in  America  had  any- 
thing to  do  with  style,  humor,  vitality,  per- 
sonal achievement,  serious  thought,  or  re- 
ligious belief.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  Intel- 
lectual disaster  in  this  final  section  tells  us 
a  good  deal  about  the  pervasive  deflclencles 
in  the  rest  of  the  list. 

The  ALA  compiled  its  list  with  the  aid  of 
a  substantial  grant  from  the  National  Kn- 
dowment  for  the  Humanities,  a  federal 
agency.  This  fact  raises  some  complex  Issues. 
It  would  scarcely  seem  appropriate  for  the 
National  Endowment  to  have  complied  its 
own  list.  Pew  would  feel  comfortable  with 
the  Idea  of  a  federal  agency  putting  out  read- 
ing lists  for  mass  consumption.  When  the 
AT. A  lalHjred  and  brought  forth  a  lemon. 
should  the  National  Endowment  have  gone 
along  with  the  list,  rejected  it,  or  tried  to 
Improve  It?  The  latter  two  options,  while 
superficially  attractive,  again  raise  the  Issue 
of  a  direct  federal  Influence  on  the  read- 
ing list. 

The  editors  of  National  Review  decided, 
therefore,  to  compile  and  advertise  the  avail- 
ability of  an  alternative  Bicentennial  Read- 
ing List,  better  balanced  and  much  less  con- 
descending to  Its  Intended  audience.  The 
editors  of  NR  believe  that  those  who  com- 
piled the  ALA  ll-st  drastically  underesti- 
mated the  ability  of  Americans  to  read  books 
of  Intellectual  quality  and  balance.  It  need 
not  be  said  that  any  such  list  will  have 
omissions  to  which  anyone  could  pwlnt  The 
following  list  win  have  them,  but  an  effort 
ha-s  been  made  to  achieve  quality  and  bal- 
ance In  a  number  of  instances,  and  espe- 
cially In  the  section  "America  in  the  World." 
the  following  list  includes  foreign  writers  to 
a  greater  degree  than  the  ALA  list,  on  the  as- 
sumption that  In  order  to  know  the  world  in 
which  America  strives  to  exist  a  knowledge 
of  Orwell  and  Solzhenltsyn  Is  necessary.  The 
list  will  be  revl-ied  and  brought  up  to  date 
from  time  to  time  When  deemed  advisable. 
brief  comments  have  been  made  on  Individ- 
ual titles. 

BOOKS    FOB    A    CrsTh.M.     INTRODT'CTION    TO    THI 
AMrRICAN    PA.ST 

•Allen.  FYederlck  Lewis — Only  Yesterday 
(Harper  A  Row  paperback) ;  The  Big  Change 
(Harper  ,t-  Rmc  paperback) .  Vivid  social  his- 
tory of  the  192f)s  and  19308. 

•Booratln.  Daniel — The  Americans.  3  vols. 
(Random  House  paperback) . 

•Foot*.  Shelby— The  Civil  War:  A  Narra- 
tive. 3  vols    (Random  HoT.i.<ie) 

Jefferson.  Thomas — Notes  on  the  State  of 
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Virginia  {Norton  paperback).  The  tension 
between  the  pastoral  Ideal  and  the  Ideal  of 
development  ha.s  deep  roots  In  American 
feeimg. 

Kenner,  Hugh — The  Pound  Era  (Univer- 
sity of  California) .  A  profound  examination 
of  Ezra  Pound's  poetry  and  Ideas  In  the  con- 
text of  the  twentieth  century  modernist 
movement. 

Manchester,  William — The  Olory  and  the 
Dream  1932-1972  (Bantam).  America 
through  depression,  world  war.  and  the 
strains  of  empire. 

Miller.  Perry — The  American  Puritans 
(Aruhor). 

•Morlson.  Samuel  EUot — The  Oxford  His- 
tory of  the  American  People  (Afenfor).  The 
best  concise  history  of  America  from  the 
earliest  days  to  the  atomic  age. 

Nlebuhr.  Relnhold—The  Irony  of  Ameri- 
can History  (Scribner's  paperback) .  An  antl- 
utoplan  meditation  on  the  Irony  that  shad- 
ows the  plans  and  projects  of  men. 

Plerson.  George  W. — The  Frontier  and 
American  Institutions:  A  Criticism  of  the 
Turner  TTiesls.  In  Turner  and  the  Sociology 
of  the  Frontier.  Richard  Hofstadter  and  Sey- 
mour M.  Lipset,  eds.  (Basic  Books) , 

Russell.  Francis — The  Shadow  of  Blooming 
Grove  (McGraw-Hill).  One  of  the  best  books 
on  the  American  political  proceas  as  It  oper- 
ated between  the  world  wars,  and  a  poignant 
portrait  of  Warren  Harding.  Tragedy  in 
Dedham:  The  Story  of  the  Sacco-Vanzettl 
Case  (McGraw-Hill).  BrilUant  study  of  the 
famous  case. 

Scheer.  George  P..  and  Hugh  F.  Rankin — 
Rebels  and  Redcoats  (Afenfor).  Eyewitness 
accounts  of  the  American  Revolution  from 
letters.  Journals,  and  battlefield  repyorts. 

Shaw,  Peter — The  Character  of  John  Adams 
(University  of  North  Carolina) . 

Smith.  Henry  Nash — Virgin  Land  (Harvard 
paperback).  The  Idea  of  the  American  West 
and  its  effect  upon  history  and  culture 

•TocquevUle,  Alexis  de — Democracy  In 
America,  2  vols.  (Random  House  paperback). 

•Turner.  FYederlck  Jackson — The  Frontier 
In  American  History  (Holt,  Rinehart  paper- 
back). 

Whitman,  Walt — Democratic  Vistas,  in  The 
Viking  Portable  Walt  Whitman  \Viking).  A 
locus  classlcus  of  American  optimism. 

Zuckerman.  Michael — Pe;u;eable  King- 
doms: New  England  Towns  In  the  Eight- 
eenth Century  (Vintage.) 

A   NATION    or   NATIONS 

Andrlst,  Ralph  K. — The  Long  Death  (Col- 
lier). The  defeat  of  the  Plaln.s  Indians. 

Ballyn.  Bernard — Education  in  the  Form- 
ing of  American  Society  i.\orton  paperback) . 

Bok,  Edward — The  AmerlcanizatioM  of  Ed- 
ward Bok  {Scr\bner  s) .  Until  quite  recently, 
people  knew  what  Americanization  meant 
and  actually  used  the  word. 

Boorstln,  Daniel— The  Lost  World  of 
Thomas  Je.'ferson  (Beacon  paperback) . 

Boyer.  Richard  O. — The  Legend  of  John 
Brown  (Knopf) .  The  fiery  aboUUonlst  In  fact 
and  myth. 

Crevecoeur.  J.  Hector  St.  John  De — Letters 
from  an  American  Farmer  and  Sketches  of 
EUghteenth  Century  America  t  Signet).  Roots 
of  American  individualism. 

Cuddlhy.  John  M.— The  Ordeal  of  Civility 
(Basic  Books).  An  Intellectually  revolution- 
ary study  of  the  socialization  of  the  Jewish 
ethnic  minority. 

Du  Bols,  W.  E.  B — The  Autobiography  of 
W    E.  B    Du  Bols  (Neic  World  paperback). 

Faulkner.  William — The  Viking  Portable 
Faulkner  (Viking).  Critic  Malcolm  Cowley 
arranges  selections  from  Faulkner's  novels 
and  stories  to  form  a  narrative  of  the  Inter- 
locking fates  of  whites,  blacks,  and  Indians 
In  the  American  South. 

Pogel.  Robert  W.,  and  Stanley  L.  Enger- 
man— Time  on  the  Cross  (Little.  Brown 
paperback) .  Using  new  methods  of  analysis. 


the  authors  arrive  at  revisionist  conclusions 
about  the  life  of  the  slaves. 

•Franklin.  Benjamin — The  Autoblograpliv 
of  Benjamin  Franklin  iNew  American 
Library) . 

Gamblno,  Richard — Blood  of  My  Blood 
(Anchor).  The  Italian-American  experience. 
•  Glazer.  Nathan,  and  Daniel  P.  Moynlhar. — 
Beyond  the  Melting  Pot  (MIT  paperback] . 
The  meiilr.f.'  pot  failed  to  turn  ethnic  Amer- 
icans Into  interchangeable  parts,  but  did 
affect  them  profoundly. 

•  Handlln,  Oscar-^The  Uprooted  (Atlan- 
tic— Little,  Brown  paperback). 

Haw-thorne.  Nathaniel — The  Scarlet  Letter 
(Harper  &  Row  t .  A  major  expression  of  the 
Puritan  sensibility. 

•  Herberg,  Will — Protestant-CathoUc-Jew 
(Doubleday) . 

Howe.  Irving — World  of  Our  Fathers  i/fcr- 
court  Brace).  Jewish  Immigrant  experience. 

Jaffa.  Harry — The  Crisis  of  the  House  Di- 
vided (University  of  Wayhingloni .  The  polit- 
ical and  constitutional  struggle  over  slavery. 

Kazln.  Alfred— A  Walker  in  the  City  {Har- 
court  Brace  i . 

•  Malcolm  X — The  Autobiography  of  Mal- 
colm X  {Ballantine) . 

Marshall,  S.  L.  A.— Crimsoned  Prairie 
(Scribner's) .  One  of  America's  foremost  mili- 
tary historians  deals  with  the  Indian  wars 
and  provides  an  antidote  to  Dee  Brovt-n. 

Morgan.  Edmund  S. — The  Puritan  Family: 
Domestic  Relations  In  Seventeenth  Century 
Virginia    iHarper  Torchbook) . 

•  O'Connor.  Edwin — The  Last  Hurrah  (Lit- 
tle. Brown).  Irish -American  politics  in  Bos- 
ton. 

PettenglU,  Samuel  B— The  Yankee  Pio- 
neers: A  Saga  of  Coi-.rage  [Charles  E  Tuttle  ) . 
Surprisingly  arduous  conditions  in  New  Eng- 
land and  the  pecple  who  surmounted  them. 

Podhoretz.  Norman — Making  It  (Random 
House).  A  mid-century  American  Jew  moves 
from  humble  background  to  literary  and  cul- 
tural success. 

Puzo.    Mario — The    Godfather    i Putnam). 

Schoener.  Allon.  ed. — Portal  to  America: 
The  Lower  East  Side  1870-1925  (Holt.  Rine- 
hart paperback). 

Shannon,  WUllam  V. — The  American  Irish 
(Macmillan) 

Steffens,  Lincoln — The  Autobiography  of 
Lincoln  Steffens  (Harvests. 

Strickland,  Rennard — Fire  and  the  Spirits: 
Cherokee  Law  from  Clan  to  Court  (Vniver- 
versity  of  Oklahoma) . 

Wheeler,  Thomas  C.  ed— The  Immigrant 
Experience  (Pelican). 

Wills,  Garry — The  Second  ClvU  War:  Arm- 
ing for  Armageddon  i.Veu-  American  Li- 
brary). An  eloquent  1968  prediction  of  the 
Imminent  civil  war  In  America — imminent 
defined  as  a  matter  of  months,  or  a  year  at 
most — by  the  Last  Kid.  a  well-known  casu- 
alty   of   the   Ideological    season. 

THE  LAND  OF  PLENTY 

•Agee,  James,  and  Walker  Evans — Let  us 
Now  Praise  Famous  Men  t  Ballanetine) . 
Evans'  photographs  and  Agee's  text  on  rural 
Southern  poverty. 

Alchlan,  .^rmen — No  Time  to  Confu.se  {In- 
stitute for  Contemporary  Studies).  A  devas- 
tating critique  of  the  Ford  Foundation's  re- 
port on  energy 

•Banfleld,  Edward  C — The  Unheavenly 
City  Revisited  i  Little.  Broun  paperback) . 
A  revised  edition  of  Banficld  s  clas.slc.  tak- 
ing account  of  points  made  by  critics  of  the 
orlglna!  study. 

Barzun.  Jacques — God's  Country  and  Mine 
(Greenwood) .  The  definitive  rejoinder  to 
fashionable  antl-Amerlcanism. 

Bauer,  P.  T. — Dissent  on  Development 
iHarvard) .  Sanity  about  relations  between 
the  develop>ed  and  underdeveloped  worlds. 

Beckerman,  Wilfred — Two  Cheers  for  the 
Affluent:  A  Spirited  Defense  of  Economic 
Growth  (St.  Martin's) . 


Bouldlng,  Kenneth  E..  and  Martin  Pfa?, 
eds. — Redistribution  to  the  Rich  and  the 
Poor  iWadsworth  I  Programs  s-apposediy  de- 
signed to  aid  the  poor  really  buy  the  votes 
of  the  non-poor. 

Burnham.  James — The  Managerial  Revolu- 
tion (Indiana  University) .  A  classic  study 
of  the  concentration  of  power  in  modern 
society;   it  deeply  Influenced  George  Orwe:.. 

Capote,  Trumau — In  Cold  Blood  {Random 
House  I .  The  wTetches  hang. 

Clarkson,  Kenneth  W^^Pood  Stamps  and 
Nutrition    (American   Enterprise    Institute). 

•Dos  Passos.  John — U.SA.  (Houghton 
Mtfnin  paperback) .  A  classic  novel,  highly 
critical  of  capitalism. 

Friedman  Milton — There's  No  Such  Thing 
as  a  Free  Lunch  (Open  Court) . 

Furubotn.  Eirlk  G  .  and  Svetozar  Pejovlch — 
The  Economics  of  Property  Rights  (Boi- 
linger) . 

•Galbraith.  John  Kenneth— The  Affluent 
Society  (New  American  Library)  . 

Ginzberg,  Ell.  and  Robert  M.  Solow.  eds. — 
T?ie  Great  Society  i  Basic  Books). 

•Harrington.  Michael — The  Other  America 
(Macrr\\llan\ .  Poverty  and  hunger  redis- 
covered. 

Hayek.  F  A — Capitalism  and  the  His- 
torians (University  of  Chicago) . 

Jacobs,  Jane — The  Death  and  Life  of  Great 
American  Cities  (Vintage). 

Marx.  Leo — The  Machine  In  the  Garden 
(Oxford).  Ambivalence  about  machinery  in 
American  literature  and  culture  wTltten  from 
an   implicitly   leftist   point  of   view. 

Miller,  Roger  Leroy — American  Economic 
Life  Yesterday  and  Today  iCanfield) . 

•MUls,  C.  Wright — The  Power  EUte  (Ox- 
ford). An  Infiuentlal  study  of  Interlocking 
economic  power  by  the  radical  sociologist, 

Mitchell.  Edward  J — 'CS.  Energy  Policy: 
A  Primer  (American  Enterprise  Institute). 
The  best  introduction  to  energy. 

Pechman,  Joseph  A.,  Henry  J.  Aaron,  and 
Michael  Taussig — Social  Security:  Perspec- 
tives for  Reform  (Brookings  Institution). 
Social  Security  now  accounts  for  25  per  cent 
of  federal  expenditures.  A  careftil  study  of  the 
system. 

Percy,  Walker — Love  In  the  Ruins  (Farrar. 
St'aus) . 

Rlesman,  David,  et  al. — Individualism  Re- 
discovered (Anchor).  A  sertee  of  essays  ex- 
ploring the  place  of  individualism  In  niodem 
society. 

Schumpeter,  Joseph — Capitalism,  Social- 
ism, and  Democracy  (Harper  <t  Row).  Capi- 
talism wUl  fall  because  It  has  been  so  suc- 
cessful. 

Smith,  Adam — The  Wealth  of  Nations 
(Kelley). 

Stlgler,  George — The  InteUectual  and  the 
Marketplace   (.Transatlantic) . 

Thompson.  Hunter — Pear  and  Loathing: 
On  the  Campaign  Trail  (Simon  <L-  Schuster). 
Exacerbated  sensibility  and  brllUant  prose 
style:  a  footnote  to  Schumpeter. 

Tullock,  Gordon — Private  Wants,  Public 
Means  (Basic  Books). 

Wolfe,  Tom — Radclal  Chic  and  Mau-Mau- 
Ing  the  Flak -Catchers  (Bantam).  Playing  at 
revolution  as  a  reUef  from  affluent  ennui. 

Worsthorne,  Peregrine — The  Socialist  Myth 
(Weybright  and  T alley ) .  An  examination  al 
the  isrltlsh  experience  with  socialism,  but  of 
general  application. 

CEETAJN    CNALXENABLZ   EIGHTS 

BaUra,  Bernard — The  Ideological  Origins 
of  the  American  Revolution  (Harvard  paper" 
back) . 

Becker.  Carl — The  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence I  Vintage  i . 

Berns.  Walter — Freedom,  Virtue,  and  me 
First  Amendment  (Greenu(j-'d  paperback). 

Blckel,  Alexander — Morality  of  Consent 
(Yale).  Better  to  discover  Burke  late  than 
never. 
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Boorstin,  Daniel — The  O  inlus  of  American 
Politics  (University  of  Chi  ago). 

Buckley,  William  F..  Jr  .  md  L.  Brent  Boz- 
ell — McCarthy  and  His  E:  emles  (Regnery). 
One  side  of  the  great  cent  oversy;  cf.  Rovere 
below. 

Burke.  Edmund — Speec:  i  on  Conciliation 
with  the  Colonies  (  Gatewa  i) . 

Burnham.  James — Congi  bss  and  the  Amer- 
ican Tradition  (Regnery)  The  attrition  of 
congressional  sovereignty  md  Its  complica- 
tions for  self-government. 

Ooldwln,  Robert,  ed. — A  Nation  of  States 
(Rand  McNally).  Essays  bj  Berns,  Diamond, 
Kirk,  et  al. 

Hacker,  Andrew,  ed. — Tlie  Federalist  Pa- 
pers (Pocket  Books). 

Harper,  John  Richard— Tjhe  American  Rev- 
oKitlon  (Harper  Torcliboohk) . 

•Hofstadter.   Richard — The  American   Po- 
litical   Tradition    (Vintage).    An    influential 
book  from  a  generally  UNral  point  of  view. 
Hook.  Sidney — The  Para  loxes  of  Freedom 
(University  of  California  pi  perback). 

Hyneman.  Charles  8..  an<  George  W.  Carey, 
eds. — A  Second  Federalist;  Congress  Creates 
a  Qovernment  (Uniiersiti  of  South  Caro- 
lina). 

Kendall,  WlUmoore.  and  <  Jeorge  W.  Carey— 
The  Basic  Symbols  of  the  j  merlcan  Political 
Tradition  (Louisiana  Slati  University) .  An 
original  and  profound  stv  dy  of  the  emer- 
gence of  the  American  f  oUtlcal  tradition 
from  the  earliest  documc  nts  through  the 
Declaration    and    the   Com  ;ltutlon. 

Koch,  Adrlennr,  ed. — Tl  e  American  En- 
lightenment (Braziller).  Letters,  papers,  ad- 
dresses by  Franklin.  Adam£  Jefferson.  Madi- 
son, et  al. 

Krlstol,  Irving— On  the  Democratic  Idea 
in  America  (Ba.iic  Books).  One  of  the  most 
astute  analysts  of  America:  i  politics  consid- 
ers the  problems  of  capita  llsm,  the  role  of 
the  intellectuals,  pornogra  Jhy  and  censor- 
ship, etc. 

•Levy.  Leonard  W.,  ed-  Freedom  of  the 
Press  from  Zenger  to  Jeffei  son  (Bobbs-Mer- 
rill  Heritage  Series) . 

Llvy — The  Early  History  of  Rome  (Pen- 
guin). The  writings  of  ci  isslcal  historians 
and  political  theorists  had  at  least  as  much 
Influence  on  the  Founders  is  the  writings  of 
John  Locke. 

Locke,  John — Second  Tr  atlae  of  Govern- 
ment (Bobbs-Merrill). 

MachlavelU,  Nlccolo —  rhe  Discourses 
(Peter  Smith). 

Murray,  John  Courtney-  -We  Hold  These 
Truths  (Shced  &  Ward)  .  A  natural-rights 
perspective  on  and  afflrmaC  on  of  the  Ameri- 
can constitutional  tradltloi 

Ntsbet,  Robert — The  Twll  ght  of  Authority 
(Oxford).  A  pessimistic  est!  late  of  the  pres- 
ent state  of  democratic  cult  ire  by  one  of  the 
leading  contemporary  soclol  >glst3  and  one  of 
the  few  who  can  write 

Paine.  Thomas — Gommor  Sense  and  the 
Crisis,  annotated  by  Thorn '.s  Wendel  (Bar- 
ron's Educational  Series).  Tie  most  influen- 
tial pamphleteer  of  the  Ame  rlcan  Revolution 
speaks  for  eighteenth  centv  ry  radicals. 

Plutarch— The  Fall  of  the  Roman  Republic 
(Penguin) . 

Roche,  George — Balancing  Act  (Open 
Court) .  Use  and  abuse  of  rac  lal  quotas. 

•Roche.  John  P.— The  Qu(  st  for  the  Dream 
(Quadrangle  paperback) .  Tl  e  noted  political 
scientist  studies  civil  Ube;  ties  In  America 
and  concludes  that  on  the  jvhol©  things  are 
good. 

Rosslter.  Clinton — 1787:  The  Grand  Con- 
vention (Macmillan).  The  1  olltlcal  Thought 
of  the  American  Revolutloi    (Harvest). 

•Rovere,  Richard — Senat  ir  Joe  McCarthy 
(Harper  &  Row).  The  best  pf  the  numerous 
anti-McCarthy  books  of  th(»  perlrxl. 

US.  Constitution  with  tHe  Declaration  of 
Independence    (Pathmark  Aioka) . 

Weaver.  Richard  M. — ThJ  Southern  Tra- 
dition at  Bay  (Arlington  Hoi  se) . 


Wood,  Gordon  S. — CreaUon  of  the  Ameri- 
can Republic  1776-1787  (Norton).  Confed- 
eration and  Constitution,  ed  (Little,  Brown) . 
Essays  by  Corwln.  Diamond.  Roche,  Kenyon, 
et  al. 

A     MORE     PERFCCT     T7MION :     UOW     TKC     STSTXM 
DOES    AND    DOES    NOT     WORK 

Anderson,  Martin — The  Federal  Bulldozer 
(McGraw-Hill). 
Berger,    Raoul — Impeachment     (Harvard). 
Bozell,  L.  Brent — The  Warren  Revolution 
(Arlington  House). 

Buchanan,  Patrick  J. — Cou»ervatlv«  Votes, 
Liberal   Victories    (Quadrangle) . 

Buckley.  William  P.,  Jr. — Pour  Reforms 
(Putnarn) .  Practical  reforms  In  the  fields  of 
welfare,  education,  taxation,  and  criminal 
Justice. 

The  Unmaking  of  a  Mayor  (Viking) .  A  pa- 
radigmatic political  campaign  seen  from  the 
inside. 

Parrand.  Max — The  Framing  of  the  Con- 
stitution (Yale). 

Faulkner,  William — The  Hamlet  (Ran- 
dom House).  The  United  States  remains 
a  country  of  diverse  regions;  the  South 's 
greatest  novelist  here  describes  the  rise  of 
the  demonic  Snopes  clan  and  provides  an 
unforgettable  Interpretation  of  the  rural 
South. 

Flexner.  James  Thomas — Washington 
(Little.  Brown). 

•Oenovese,  Eugene — Roll.  Jordan,  Roll 
(Pantheon).  Self-described  as  a  Marxist. 
Genovese  is  also  one  of  the  leading  histo- 
rians of  slavery  In  the  United  States.  His 
book  Is  rich  and  non-dogmatic. 

Glazer.  Nathan — Affirmative  Discrimina- 
tion (Basic  Books).  How  we  have  abandoned 
racial  discrimination  and  turned  to  racial 
discrimination. 

The  Social  Basis  of  American  Communism 
(Harcourt  Brace)  Who  has  Joined  the 
CPUS A? 

Hayek,  P  A — The  Constitution  of  Liberty 
(University  of  Chicago). 

Kirk.  Russell — The  Roots  of  American 
Order  (Open  Court) . 

Leonl,  Bruno — Freedom  and  the  Law 
(Nash) . 

•MacNell,  Nell — Forge  of  Democracy  (Mc- 
Kay). 

Molnar.  Thomas — The  Counterrevolution 
(Funk  <t  Wagnalls) .  The  essence  of  the  revo- 
lutionary and  counterrevolutionary  positions. 

Morgan.  Edmund  S — The  American  Revo- 
lution: Two  Centuries  of  Interpretation,  ed. 
(Spectrum  paperback) . 

TTia  Birth  of  the  American  Republic  (Uni- 
versity of  Chicago  paperback) . 

Moss,  Robert — The  CoUap.se  of  Democracy 
(Arlington  House).  Democracy  has  proved  to 
be  a  fragile  form  of  government;  when  It 
falls,  the  problem  Is  to  avoid  the  totalitarian 
alternative. 

•Moynlhan,  Daniel  P.— Maximum  feasible 
Misunderstanding  (Free  Press  paperback) . 

Nash,  George — The  Conservative  Intellec- 
tual Movement  in  America  (Basic  Books). 

Neustadt.  Richard — Presidential  Power 
( Wiley  paperback) . 

Nlsbet,  Robert — The  Quest  for  Community 
(Oxford). 

Phillips,  Kevin — Medlacracy  ( Doubleday) . 
The  rise  of  a  New  Class  based  on  knowledge, 
communications,  and  social  engineering;  and 
the  political  Implications  that  follow. 

•Publlus — The  Federalist  Papers  (Pocket 
Books). 

Scammon.  Richard,  and  Ben  J.  Watten- 
berg — The  Real  Majority  (Doubleday) . 

Tuveson,  Ernest  Lee — Redeemer  Nation 
(University  of  Chicago).  The  millennial  Im- 
pulse In  American  history. 

Van  Den  Haag.  Ernest — Punishing  Crimi- 
nals (Basic  Books). 

•Warren.  Robert  Penn— All  the  Kings  Men 
(Random  House) .  The  career  of  a  Deep  South 
demagogue. 


Weaver.  Richard  M.-  -Ideas  Have  Conse- 
quences (University  of  California  paper- 
back). 

White,  Theodore — The  Making  of  the  Pres- 
ident 1968  (Atheneum) . 

Wilson.  Edmund— Patriotic  Gore  (Scrib- 
ner's) .  The  Civil  War  as  reflected  In  Ameri- 
can literature. 

Wilson.  James  Q — Thinking  about  Crime 
I  Basic  Books ) . 

WOBKJNG    IN   AMERICA 

Bell.  Daniel — The  Coming  of  Poet-Indus- 
trial Society  (Basic  Books).  The  profound 
changes  In  the  work  environment  brought 
about  by  technological  development. 

Buchanan,  James  M..  and  Nlcos  E  Devleto- 
glou — Academla  In  Anarchy  (Basic  Books). 
Academla  Ls  now  big  buslnc-is  and  takes  an 
Increasing  slice  of  the  national  income. 

Davenport,  John — The  U.S.  Economy  (Reg- 
nery) .  One  of  the  most  lucid  wrller.e  on  eco- 
nomic subjects  provides  an  overall  perspec- 
tive on  the  U.S.  economic  environment 

Ferklss,  Victor— Technological  Man  {Bra- 
ziller).  The  author  does  not  deplore  tech- 
nology, and  Is  a  profovind  student  of  its  im- 
plications for  the  future;  a  good  antidote  to 
Charles  Reich. 

Fitzgerald,  F.  Scott — Babylon  Revisited  and 
Other  Stories  (Scribner's  paperback) .  Ameri- 
can life,  working  and  otherwise;  the  mean- 
ing of  money  is  complex,  and  Involved  with 
a  variety  of  aspirations  and  values 

•Franklin,  Benjamin— Poor  Richard's  Al- 
manac ( McKay ) 

Galloway.  Lowell  E. — Poverty  In  America 
(Grid).  Examines  numerous  unchallenged 
assumptions. 

Howells.  William  Dean— The  Rise  of  Silas 
Lapham  (Harper  &  Rou).  A  nineteenth  cen- 
tury businessman  overreaches  himself  and 
comes  a  cropper.  A  good  novel  about  the  up- 
per bourgeoisie  of  the  period. 

Klrzner,  Israel — Competition  and  Enter- 
preneurshlp   (Univer.iity  of  Chicago) 

•Lewis.  Sinclair— Babbitt  {New  American 
Library).  A  novel  that  reflects  the  revolt 
against  boosterlsm  and  provlnclalLsm  In  the 
1920s. 

•MUler.  Arthur— Death  of  a  Salesman 
(Viking) . 

•O'Neill.  William,  ed.— Women  at  Work 
i Quadrangle) .  A  comparison  of  sweatshop 
work  m  the  early  part  of  the  century  and 
white-collar  work  In  the  late  1960e 

•Parkinson,  C  Northcote — Parkinson's  Law 
I  Ballantine) . 

Rand.  Ayn — Atlas  Shrugged  (New  Ameri- 
can Library) . 

Rothbard.  Murray — America's  Great  De- 
pression (Nash  )  Demolishes  myths  about  the 
Depression  that  are  still  widely  believed 

•Steinbeck.  John— The  Grapes  of  Wrath 
(Scribner's  paperback) . 

Stlgler.  George— The  Organization  of  In- 
du.«itry  (Irwin) . 

•Terkel.  Studs— Working  (i4t'on).  The  ex- 
perience of  working,  presented  through  In- 
terviews and  case  studies. 

Tullock.  Gordon- The  Politics  of  Bureauc- 
racy (Publir  Affairs).  An  outstanding  study 
of  this  Increasingly  prominent  area  of  em- 
ployment. 

Vernon,  Raj-mond — Sovereignty  at  Bar 
(Basic  Books).  A  careful  dLscuission  of  the 
multinational  corporations 

Watson,  James— The  Double  Helix  (Athe- 
neum). A  revealing  glimpse  of  discovery  and 
rivalry  In  high-level  science 

THE  BUSINESS   OF   AMERICA 

Alchlan,  Armen,  and  William  R.  Allen— 
University  Economics  i  Wadsworth ) .  Con- 
sidered by  many  to  be  the  best  economics 
text  available. 

Brooks.  John,  ed  -  -The  Autobiography  of 
American  Business  (Anchor).  The  careers  of 
Alfred  P.  Sloan,  Andrew  Carnegie.  Henry 
yora.  etc.  In  their  own  words. 

Brown.  Susan  Love,  et  al. — The  Incredible 
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Bread  Machine  (World  Research,  11722  Sor- 
renio  Valley  Rd.,  San  Diego,  Calif.).  Lucid, 
Informed  summary  of  the  issues,  at  an  ele- 
mentary level. 

Cagan,  Phillip — The  Hydra-Headed  Mon- 
ster {American  Enterprise  Institute) .  An  ex- 
celle'it  explanation  of  the  recent  Inflation. 

Cha.Tiberlaln,  John — Enterprising  Ameri- 
cans: A  Business  History  of  the  United 
States  I  Harper  it  Row). 

Defoe.  Daniel — Robln-son  Crusoe  (Dut- 
ton)  The  ethos  of  early  capitalism  presented 
in  the  form  of  an  adventure  story. 

Freeinm,  Rober  A. — The  Growth  of  Amer- 
ican Government   (Hoover  Institution). 

•Friedman,  Milton — Capitalism  and  Free- 
dom (University  of  Chicago).  A  modem 
classic,  full  of  breathtaking  Innovations  now 
taken  for  granted. 

Haberler.  Gottfried — Economic  Growth 
and  Stability  (Nash).  Unemployment,  l:ifla- 
tlon,  unions,  money  explained  cogently. 

Harri  s  C.  Lowell — Innovations  In  Tax  Pol- 
Icy  and  Other  Essays  (John  C.  Lincoln  In- 
stitute of  Land  Policy,  Hartford,  Conn).  The 
clearest  thinker  on  "tax  reform." 

Hayek,  F.  A. — The  Road  to  Serfdom  (Uni- 
versity of  Chicago).  The  classic  that  rattled 
the  shaky  edlflce  of  soclall.^m. 

Meigs.  A.  James — Money  Matters:  Eco- 
nomics. Markets,  Politics  (Harper  di  Row) . 
An  account  of  the  Federal  Government's  at- 
tempt to  use  fl.scal  and  monetary  policy  to 
control  "he  economy. 

MUler.  Roger  Leroy,  and  Raburn  M.  Wil- 
liams— Unemployment  and  Inflation  (West). 

Moore.  Thomas  Gale — U.S.  Incomes  Policy: 
Its  Rationale  and  Development  {American 
Enterprise  Institute) .  A  critique  of  wage  and 
price  control. 

North,  Douglass  C.  and  Roger  Leroy  Mil- 
ler— The  Economics  of  Public  Issuer  ( Harper 
i  Row  I .  The  tools  of  economics  applied  to 
everything  from  clamming  to  the  Pernam- 
buco  TYamway.  Highly  entertaining 

Stlgler.  George  J. — The  Citizen  and  the 
State:  E.=i<=ays  on  Regulation  i  University  of 
Chirago) 

Weldenbaum,  Hurray  L. — Government 
Mandated  Price  Increa^'e?  (American  Enter- 
prise In'^titute). 

AMERICA    IN    THE    WORLD 

Baldwin.  Han.'V);i — S'rategy  for  Tomorrow 
'Harper  d-  Row).  The  noted  military  analyst 
examines  the  likely  tactlral  and  strategic 
Issues  of  the  next  decade 

Bartlett.  Richard  A. — The  New  Country: 
A  Social  History  of  the  American  Frontier 
1776-1890   I  Or  ford). 

BoUn.  I  ul? — The  Vital  Years  ■  Lippin^ott) . 
The  Spa:ilsh  Civil  War  and  Itn  meaning  for 
the  West  through  the  eyes  of  a  leading  figure 
on  the  Natlonall.'it   side. 

Bu-'kley.  William  F..  Jr— Cn:ted  Nations 
Journal-  A  Delegate's  Odyssey   (Putnam) . 

Burnham  Ja.Ties — Suicide  of  the  West 
{Arlington  Hou-te) . 

Chamber^.  Whlttaker — \Vltne.sf  (Regnery) . 

Fanon.  Frantz — The  Wretched  of  the 
E.Hrth  iGrove)  .\  leading  Ideologue  of  Third 
World    re.^entment. 

•Pltrpenild.  Frances — Fire  In  the  I^ake 
{Fand'i".  Hou'^e)  One  of  the  major  works 
written  from  a  position  opp>oslng  U.S  In- 
volvement  in  Vietnam. 

Flexner,  James  TTiomas — Tlie  Traitor  and 
the  Spy:  Benedict  Arnold  and  John  Andr^ 
<  Little    Brown 

Olf.  r.ella,  Jose  Marlu — The  Cypresses  Be- 
lieve ir.  God  Knopf).  A  great  novel  about 
the  social  and  political  pressures  leading  up 
to  the  Spanish  Civil  War:  illuminating  for 
subsequent   Left-Right  civil  wars. 

Greene,  Oraham — The  Quiet  American 
(Bantam  1  Astute  novel  on  the  theme  of 
Ameri;.-.:.  j.olltical  innocence 

•H.i'.Der.-tam,  David— The  Best  and  the 
Brightest   (Ran/lom  House).  The  New  Fron- 
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tlersmen  blunder  In  Vietnam,  viewed   from 
the  L-eft. 

•James,  Henry — The  .Ambassadors  (Wash- 
ington Square  paperback).  A  great  novel 
about  American  and  European  cultural  dif- 
ferences. 

•Kennan,  George-  American  Diplomacy 
1900-1950  (  University  of  Chicago  paperback  ) . 

Lukacs,  John — The  Last  European  War: 
September  1939  Decenibfr  1941  (Doubleday). 
The  last  act  in  an  old  drama:  the  stage  be- 
ing set  for  the  Soviet-American  confront.'t- 
tlon. 

Maddox,  Robert  James — The  New  Left  and 
the  Origins  of  the  Cold  War  (Princeton 
paperb''Ck) .  The  author  shows  how  principal 
leftist  historians  have  been  guilty  of  evi- 
dence-faking, plagiarism,  and  other  delight- 
ful practices. 

Mlddletou,  Drew — Can  America  Win  tlie 
Ne.xt  War?  (Scribner  s  \ .  The  answer  given  to 
that  question  by  the  military  analj'St  of  the 
New  York  Times  will  not  make  you  sleep  any 
better. 

Morris,  James — Pax  Brltannlca  (Harcourt 
Brace).  The  British  empire  described  at  Its 
apogee,  as  a  principal  thaper  of  International 
relations  prior  to  the  twentieth  century 
fragmentation. 

Oberdorfer,  Don — Tet!  (Doubleday).  A 
careful  account  of  the  battle  the  Commu- 
nists lost  on  the  ground  but  won  on  jour  IV 
screen. 

Orwell.  Gecirge- 1984  A'.-^r  Arnerican  Li- 
brary ) . 

Raspail,  Jean — The  Camp  of  the  Saints 
(Scribner's).  This  brilliant  novel  about 
Western  culture  and  the  Third  World  has 
become  something  of  an  underground  classic. 

R,.'tow,  \V  W.'  -The  United  States  in  the 
World  Arena  i  Harper  &  Row) . 

Soizhei.ltsyn.  .AJek-sandor — First  Circle 
(Harper  S.-  Row) :  Letter  to  the  Soviet  Leaders 
( Harpc^  <t-  Rmc  i . 

•Steel,  Ro!iald — Pax  .Americana  {Viking). 
A  revisionist  view  of  the  cold  war:  the  US 
pt.Arted  It. 

Strausz-Hupe.  Robert,  et  a!  — Protracted 
Conflict  (Harper  &•  Row).  A  penetrating  an- 
alysis of  the  new  k!nd.«  of  politic-Hi  and  mili- 
tary warfare  being  wsged  hy  the  Communlst-s 

Thompson,  Sir  Robert — No  Exit  from  Vlet- 
::am  'McKay)  An  Informed  statement  of 
the  case  for  winning  the  Vietnam  War. 

Trotsky,  Leon — The  Russian  Revolution 
(ArcnoT)  . 

Waugh,  Evelj-n — Scoop  (Peri^tn).  Pro- 
phetically satiric  i.ovel  about  wars  of  lib- 
eration. 

Welgley.  Ru.sse'il  F^^The  American  Way  of 
War  I  MarmiUan) .  A  history  of  United  States 
.•nlUtary  Frtr?.tegy  and  policy  from  the  Revolu- 
tion to  the  atomic  age. 

CROWING    UP   IN    AMERICA 

Adams.  Henry — The  Education  of  Henry 
Adams  i  Modern  Library  t . 

•Agee.  James — A  Death  in  the  Family 
(  Banf  a,'7i  i  . 

•AhLstrom,  Sydney — A  Religious  History  of 
the  American  People  (Yale  paperback) .  The 
variety  and  power  of  religious  faiths  in  Amer- 
ica:; culture 

Aldridge,  John  W  — In  the  Country  of  the 
Young  iHaTjxTS  Magazine  Press) . 

Baldwin.  James — Go  Tell  It  on  the  Moun- 
tal:)   (Noble). 

•Barzun,  Jacques — The  American  Unlver- 
sltv  {Harper  <t-  Row  paperback) . 

Bupllosi,  Vincent — Helter-Skelter  (Ban- 
tam) . 

Dldon,  Joan — Slouching  toward  Bethlehem 
(Dell).  Autobiographical  essays  by  one  of 
America's  finest  prose  stylists. 

Fitzgerald,  F.  Scott — The  BasU  and  Jose- 
phine Stories  (Scribner's) .  This  Side  of  Para- 
dise (Scribner's  paperback). 

Frost,  Robert — A  Boy's  WUl,  In  The  Poetry 
of  Robert  Frost  (Holt.  Rinehart) .  Frost's  first 


published  volu.me  of  poems  deals  with  the 
rnoods  of  an  emerging  pers-onallty. 

Hemingway.  Ernest — In  Our  Tmie  {Scrib- 
ner's paperback) .  Nick  Adams  seeks  experi- 
ence and  finds  terrtr. 

•Ho.ve,  Loui.se  K..  ed. — The  Future  of  the 
Family  (Simon  &  Schuster  paperback). 
Change:,  in  the  Am'-'ricin  family  under  the 
impact  of  social  and  economic  forces. 

Jencks,  Christopher,  et  al. — Inequality:  A 
Reassessment  of  the  Effects  of  FamUy  and 
Scnoollng  In  America     Bo.  ic  Books  i  . 

•Koerner.  James  D. — Who  Controls  Ameri- 
can Education?    (Beacon  paperback). 

Love.  Robert- — How  to  Start  Your  Own 
School   (  Mac-riitlan  i  . 

Magr-.;der,  Jeb  Stuart — An  American  Life 
(Atheneum ) . 

Mllford,  Nancy — Zelda   'Ai-on   paperback) 

Mill  ay.  Edna — Renasce:ice  and  Other 
Poems  i  Harper  &  Row).  .A  young  American 
poet  liberit-es  herself  at  the  threshold  of  the 
1920s. 

Nock,  Albert  Jay — The  Theory  of  Educa- 
tion In  the  United  States  {Arno) 

Rickenbacker,  William  P. — The  Twelve- 
Year  Sentence     Open  Court)  . 

•Roszak,  Theodore — The  Making  of  a 
Counterculture  (Anchor).  A  sympathetic 
view  of  a  rebellious  minority, 

Russell.      Francis — The     Great     Interlude 
McGraw-Hill) .  Autobiographical  and  other 
essays   about   the   author's   boyhood   during 
the  Hardlnc-CooUdge  era. 

•Salinger.  J.  D— The  Catcher  In  the  Rye 
r  Bantam ) . 

Sayre.  Nora — Sixties  Going  on  Seventies 
I  .Arbor  House) .  ShreuTi  essays  by  a  youngish 
radical  dealing  with  her  experience  of  Ameri- 
can culture. 

Thompson,  Hunter — Pear  and  Loathing  in 
Las  Vegas  (Random  House).  Through  the 
darkest  drug  culture  with  wit  and  proee 
style. 

•Wilder,  Thornton — Our  Town  (Harper 
&  Row  paperback.) 

Wolfe,  lliomas — ^Look  Homewtt,  Angel 
'  Scribner's  paperback ) . 

AND  THE  PTIHSXTTr  OE  HAPPINESS 

Arlen.    Michael — Exiles    (Farrar.    Straus) 
Son  of  a  famous  novelist  comes  to  terms  with 
his  Armenian  heritage  and  with  America. 

Berger,  Peter — A  Rtunor  of  Angels  (Double- 
day)  .  A  distinguished  American  sociologist 
and  Intellectual  argues  from  empirical  evi- 
dence that  the  supernatural  claims  of  reli- 
gion may  be  true. 

Chesterton,  G.  K. — Orthodoxy  (Double 
daj/i.  Chesterton  also  bases  his  defense  of 
Christian  orthodoxy  on  experience. 

Colson.  Charles  W. — Bom  Again  (C?iosen 
Books).  Nixon's  alleged  hatchet-man  pro- 
vides a  moving  account  of  his  religious  con- 
version. 

•Dreiser,  Theodore — An  American  Tragedy 
(New  American  Ltt/rary) . 

•Fitzgerald,  F.  Scott — The  Great  Gstsby 
(Scribner's  paperback) . 

Freud,  Slgmtind — Civilization  and  Its  Dis- 
contents (Norton) . 

Germlno,  Dane — Beyond  Idealogr:  The 
Revival  of  Political  Theory  (Harper  <t  Row). 

•Hemingway.  Ernest — The  Old  Man  and 
the  Sea  (Scribner's  paperback) . 

Holtzman.  Jerome — No  Cheering  In  the 
Press  Box  (Holt,  Rinehart).  Old-time  sports 
writers  reminisce 

Jarrell.  Randall — Pictures  from  an  Insti- 
tution- A  Comedy  (Farrar.  Straus). 

Kahn,  Roger — The  Boys  of  Summer,  New 
American  Library).  An  Intellectually  pro- 
found memoir  of  the  Dodgers  when  they  were 
In  Brooklyn 

Lewis.  C.  S  — Mere  Christianity  (Macmil- 
lan). A  brief,  lucid,  and  powerful  exposition 
of  the  arguments  for  Christianity 

Mano  b  Keith — The  Death  and  Life  of 
Harry  Goth  (Knopf)    One  of  America's  best 
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Boss.   Walter  8. — The   Last  Hero 
A     Lindbergh    {Harper    A    Rtnv). 
•Thoreau.     Henry     Duvlrt— Walden 

mont) . 

Tompkins.  Calvin— Llvlnp;  Well  Ifl  the  Best 
Revenge  {New  American  Library).  Elegance 
and  tragedy  In  the  life  of  aQ  American  fam- 
ily that  spent  much  time 
the  1920s. 

Trilling.  Lionel — Slncerltj 
Ity  (Harvard).  The  profounc 
changing  moral  styles. 

•Wolfe,  Tom— The  Kandy- 
Ine-Flake  Streamline  Baby 
The  pop  culture  of  the  19608. 
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SEVEN   YEARS   OP  WIRETAPS: 
FEW    RIGHT    NXTMBERS 

Mr.  ABOUREZK.  Mr.  Preildent.  the  St. 
LouLs  Post  Di-^patch  of  Maj^g.  1976.  pub- 
ILshed  a  thoughtful  and  '  cell-reasoned 
anaylsLs  of  the  Govemm  fnt's  experi- 
ence with  court-ordered  e  ectronlc  sur- 
veillance since  the  passag  s  of  title  m 
of  the  Omnibus  Crime  Cor  ;rol  and  Safe 
Streets  Act  of  1G68.  Wrl  ten  by  Curt 
Matthews,  this  analysis  d  aws  on  both 
the  report  of  the  National  '  /Iretap  Com- 
nii-sslon,  on  which  I  servec  and  the  an- 
nual report  for  1975  on  e  ectronic  sur- 
veillance orders  issued  by  the  Admin- 
istrative Office  of  the  U.S.  Courts. 

Mr  Matthews  has  carejuUy  weighed 
and  digested  the  information  contained 
In  these  two  reports  and  his  produced  a 
clear  and  thought-provok  ng  appraisal 
of  his  findings.  As  the  chief  author  of  the 
Wiretap  Commission's  "  nlnorlty  re- 
port." I  believe  that  hLs  a  lalysls  right- 
fully points  up  the  generally  dismal  rec- 
ord of  wiretapping  as  an;effectlve  tool 
for  law  enforcement  and  the  rather  sub- 
stantial Invasions  of  privadj'  which  elec- 
tronic surveillance  necessitates  even 
under  a  court-ordered  syst^. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  ar- 
ticle be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objectioh,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows:  J 

7  Ybaks  of  WniE  Taps  Few  r^icHT  Numbers 
(By  Curt  Matthe\*) 
Washington —If  the  police  arrest  a  pro- 
fessional gambler,  the  odds  ire  good  that 
electronic  surveUlance — a  t  lephone  wire 
tap— led  to  the  arrest.  The  >dd8  are  even 
better  that  the  gambler  won"    go  to  Jail. 

However,  the  best  bet  Is  t  lat  the  police 
who  conducted  the  covert  sui  veUlance  over- 
heard the  private  conversatl-  ins  of  a  great 
many  persons  not  Involved  in  :rlme  and  that 
this  frequently  futile  exercli  e  In  "law  en- 
forcement" was  carried  out  i  .t  considerable 
cost  to  the  taxpayers. 

Such  has  been  the  perforiiance  of  wire- 
tapping over  the  last  six  yeas,  according  to 
recent  reports  from  two  authoritative  and 
Independent  sources — the  Ntftlonal  Wiretap 
Commission  and  the  Admlnlsiratlve  Office  of 
the  United  States  Courts. 

The  members  of  the  Wlretkp  Commission 
analyzed  the  law  enforcemekt  use  of  wire 
taps  to  determine  the  effectiveness  of  the 
Omnibus  Crime  Control  and  iafe  Streets  Act 
passed  by  Congress  In  1968 

A  majority  among  the  rommlssion's  in 
members  urged  broadening  the  1968  law  to 
permit    wider    use    of    wire   .tape,    but    they 


conceded  that  so  far  the  controversial  law 
enforcement  technique  had  been  used  mostly 
to  temporarily  disrupt  "low-level  gambling 
activity."  .,     , 

What  was  called  a  substantial  minority  in 
the  commission  expressed  the  view  that  it 
was  time  for  Congress  to  rethink  what  it  did 
in  1968.  ^ 

■WHEN  CONORESS  passed  ...  the  Omni- 
bus Crime  Control  and  Safe  Streets  Act  of 
1068.  it  did  so  in  the  belief  that  electronic 
surveUlance  would  be  an  indispensable  aid 
to  law  enforcement  and  the  administration 
of  Justice."  the  commission's  minority  said 
"Seven  years  of  experience  with  the  statute. 
however,  have  cast  serious  doubts  on  the 
validity  of  that  presumption." 

Although  aU  members  of  the  Wiretap 
Commission  agree  that  the  wU*-tapplng  au- 
thority granted  police  In  1968  was  intended 
to  help  them  combat  organized  crime,  the 
commissioners  disagree  as  to  the  Importanue 
of  what  has  been  accomplished  so  far  with 
wire  tape  on  the  phones  of  suspected  crim- 
inals. 

The  majority  cites  the  successes  of  the  New 
Jersey  attorney  general's  office  where  wide- 
spread use  of  wire  taps  has  led  to  the  arrest 
and  conviction  of  gamblers  and  a  few  nar- 
cotics dealers.  New  Jersey,  which  depends 
heavily  on  revenues  from  state-run  lotteries. 
Is  the  only  state  that  regularly  imposes  Jail 
sentences,  rather  than  fines,  on  convicted 
gamblers. 

The  minority  of  the  Wiretap  Commis- 
sion. Including  Senator  James  Abourezk 
(Dem.).  South  Dakota,  and  Representatives 
Robert  W.  Kastenmeler  (Dem  ).  Wisconsin, 
and  John  P.  Selberllng  (Dem.) ,  Ohio,  believes 
the  cost  of  wire  taps  and  the  unavoidable  and 
unwarranted  Invasions  of  privacy  greatly 
outweigh   the  law  enforcement  benefits. 

"Wire-tapping  has  been  used.  In  a  limited 
number  of  Instances,  to  make  major  cases 
and  has  resulted  In  the  conviction  of  a  very 
small  number  of  upper  echelon  organized 
crime  figures,"  the  minority  states.  "More 
frequently,  however,  the  use  of  electronic 
surveillance  has  proven  to  be  extremely 
costly,  both  In  dollars  and  manpower,  and 
generally    unproductive." 

The  minority  added.  "Moreover,  even  un- 
der carefully  svipervlsed  conditions  .  .  .  elec- 
tronic surveillance  frequently  results  In  sub- 
stantial  Invasions  of  Individual   privacy." 

Statistics  gathered  by  the  Administrative 
Office  of  the  United  States  Courts,  some  of 
which  were  analyzed  and  presented  In  the 
report  of  the  Wiretap  Commission,  support 
the  view  of  the  commission's  minority 

Because  a  Judge  or  magistrate  must  ap- 
prove a  wire  tap  before  the  police  can  Install 
It.  the  Administrative  Office  of  the  Courts 
has  become  a  clearing  house  for  data  on  the 
use  and  effectiveness  of  wire  taps,  and  It  is- 
sues an  annual  report  on  wire-tap  activity. 
Drawing  on  this  data,  the  Wiretap  Com- 
mission examined  1309  gambling-related 
wire  tape  Installed  between  1969  and  1974 
and  found  that  in  107  cases  not  a  single  In- 
criminating conversation  was  overheard  On 
the  average,  of  the  thousands  of  Individual 
conversations  secretly  Ustened  to  by  police, 
only  about  63  per  cent  could  be  considered 
Incriminating— that  is.  pertinent  to  the  In- 
vestigation being  conducted  by  the  police. 
In  narcotics  or  theft  ca.-ses.  when  police  are 
attempting  to  apprehend  drug  dealers  or  per- 
sons trying  to  "fence"  stolen  property,  the 
number  of  nonlncrlmlnating  calls  monitored 
by  police  goes  way  up  Only  25  percent  of 
the  conversations  overheard  by  police  Inveetl- 
g^atlng  narcotics  cases  were  considered  In- 
criminating: only  16  percent  of  what  the 
police  heard  In  theft-related  wire  tape  were 
said  to  be  crime  related. 

The    minority    view    within    th»    WlretAp 
Commission's  report  notee    "These  flgiires 
sugRost  that  even  under  a  court -ordered  sys- 
tem electronic  surveillance  has  a  substantial 


and    adverse    lmp*ct    on    Individual   privacy 

within  our  socletv  Wholly  Inntx-ent  person* 
are  overheard,  and  great  numbers  of  non- 
lncrlmlnating conversatlr>ii.s  are  monitored 
by  government  agents." 

The  mo.'^t  recent  report  from  the  Admin- 
istrative Office  of  the  Courts  siiggests  that 
the  police  have  a  tendency  to  persist  In  the 
costlv  operation  of  a  wire  tap  c\<n  when  they 
are  not  getting  the  kind  of  Information  they 
expected. 

For  example,  two  wire  taps  were  Installed 
by  Georgia  law  officers  last  year  In  cases  re- 
lating to  gambling  and  a  murder  The  police 
listened  Becretly  to  133  conversations  Involv- 
ing 31  different  p>ersons  and  heard  nothing 
relating  to  their  Investigations. 

In  Orlando.  Fla..  la-st  year,  a  wire  tap  wm 
Installed  to  break  up  a  su.speotod  pambling 
operation.  Police  listened  to  420  conversa- 
tions Involving  40  different  persons,  but  no 
one  said  anything  about  gambling 

The  state  and  federal  courts  authorized  a 
total  of  701  wire  taps  In  1975  Thr  Almir.ls- 
tratlve  Office  of  the  Courts  gathered  data  on 
676  of  these  and  found  that  about  71  persons 
were  overheard  by  police  each  time  a  wire  tap 
was  begun.  An  average  number  of  654  conver- 
sations were  overheard  each  time  the  courts 
granted  a  police  request  for  electronic  sur- 
veillance 

Ba-sed  on  the  figures  provided  by  the  .Ad- 
ministrative Office  of  the  C.urts,  It  is  esti- 
mated that  about  50,000  citizens— most  of 
them  never  involved  in  criminal  activity— 
were  secretly  monitored  by  the  police  last 
year. 

The  figures  for  1975  were  not  a  great  deal 
different  from  those  of  the  previous  five  years. 
From  1969  through  1975,  the  number  of  wire 
taps  installed  by  state  and  federal  authori- 
ties has  ranged  from  a  low  of  270  In  1969 
to  a  high  of  841  In  1972. 

Both  the  Administrative  Office  of  the 
Courts  and  the  National  Wiretap  Commission 
point  out  that  analysis  of  wiretap  statistics 
can  lead  to  faulty  conclusions  because  prose- 
cutors do  not  maintain  standard  data.  How- 
ever. It  Is  estimated  that  about  half  of  the 
15.000  persons  arrested  between  1969  and  l^'A 
as  the  result  of  wire-tap  Investigations  ac- 
tually were  convicted.  The  bulk  of  these  were 
gamblers 

But  nearly  70  per  cent  of  the  gamblers 
convicted  on  federal  charpes  pot  off  with  « 
fine  and  probation  Almost  25  per  cent  con- 
victed on  sUte  gambling  charges  got  proba- 
tion— aiiil  If  the  New  .lersev  ca-^es  are  ex- 
cluded, the  pamhlers  fo\ii;d  pillty  of  state 
charges  did  as  well  in  avoiding  Jail  as  those 
convicted  under  fe<ier:\l   .harires 

The  co«t  of  cond'K-tlnp  time-consuming 
and  qup.stloRablv  effective  wire-Tap  Investi- 
gations Is  a  matter  of  conjecture.  The  Admin- 
istrative Offlc*  of  the  Courts  asks  the  indi- 
vidual police  Jvirlsdlctl'  ns  t^-^i  provide  cost 
data,  but  no  two  Jurl.sdlctlon.s  r.ecessarllv 
use  the  same  Inputs  In  calculating  such  costs 
FOr  example,  some  Include  the  salaries  of 
those  who  listen  to  and  record  the  conversa- 
tions; others  Include  only  the  cost  of  the 
equipment  involved 

Still,  under  almo.st  any  reas  liable  method 
of  cost  evaluation.  It  Is  clear  that  electronic 
surveillance  Is  an  expensive  way  to  enforce 
laws — with  the  possible  exception  of  high 
level  narcotics  dealing.  The  Admlnl.strative 
Office  of  the  Courts  reported  that  the  aver- 
age wlre-t*p  operatloius  cost  $6970  In  1975. 
down  from  the  average  $8087  In  1974,  but 
more  than  the  85632  In   1973 

The  high  co6t  of  wlre-tapplng.  the  use  of 
It  predominantly  agaln.st  eamblers  who  never 
go  to  Jail,  and  the  vtilnerablllty  of  the  tech- 
nique to  abuse  bv  law  officers  led  the  minor- 
ity within  the  National  Wiretap  Commis- 
sion to  conclude  that  gambling  should  b« 
removed  from  the  lUt  of  suspected  offenses 
that  the  police  can  combat  with  electronic 
surveillance 


"Despite  seven  years  of  .  .  .  electronic 
surveillance.  Illegal  gambling  continues  to 
flouribh  in  every  major  city  In  the  country 
and  111  many  rural  areas  a-s  well."  the  minor- 
ity stated.  "The  commission  heard  extensive 
testimony  on  the  fact  that  gambling  opera- 
tions are  rarely.  If  ever,  eradicated  by  elec- 
tronic surveUlance." 

The  commission's  majority,  led  by  the  two 
congresoiiunal  war  horses  of  "law  and  order," 
Senators  John  McClellan  (Dem.),  Arkansas, 
and  Roman  Hruska  (Rep  i,  Nebraska,  took 
a  different  view,  holding  that  a  more  selec- 
tive choice  of  suspects  could  lead  to  more 
e.Tectlve  results  when  police  put  wire  taps  on 
llllcll  gamblers. 

In  the  view  of  the  commission's  majority — 
mo^t  uf  whom  were  appointed  In  late  1973 
by  Pre.'^ldent  Richard  M.  Nixon — the  law  en- 
forcement weaknesses  of  wire-tapping  re- 
sults from  the  tight  restraints  Congress  wTOte 
Into  the  1968  law.  The  majority  favoro  ex- 
panding the  list  of  possible  crimes  that  can 
be  investigated  with  the  help  of  wire  taps — 
Euch  as  those  Involving  the  interstate  ship- 
ment of  firearms,  customs  violations  and  the 
Interstate  trade  In  stolen  goods. 

Senators  McClellan  and  Hruska,  the  prime 
sponsors  of  the  1968  Omnibus  Crime  Control 
and  Safe  Streets  Act.  were  Joined  by  at  least 
nine  other  members  of  the  commission  in 
also  calling  for  the  courts  to  sanction.  If 
reciuesteci  by  police,  the  "surreptitious  entry" 
of  private  premises  to  plant  bugs  and  simi- 
lar secret  listening  devices. 

There  Is  slight  chance  that  Conpre.s.s  will 
approve  such  a  proposal  against  the  back- 
ground of  Watergate  and  the  long  chronicle 
of  wire-tap  abuses  by  the  Federal  Bureau  of 
Investigation  and  the  Central  Intelligence 
Agency. 


CAGING  THE  ELEPHANT 

Mr.  HUGH  SCOTT.  Mr,  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  an  editorial 
from  this  morning's  New  York  Times 
entitled  'Caging  the  Elephant"  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
£is  follows : 

Cacino  thk  Elephant 

In  trying  to  approach  the  reform  of  the 
regulatory  agencies,  Congress  In  the  past  has 
been  rather  like  the  group  of  blind  men  In 
the  fable,  each  of  whom  gave  a  different  de- 
scription of  the  elephant.  There  are  many 
dlfierent  committees  and  subcommittees, 
each  of  them  concerned  about  a  particular 
regulatory  agency  and  a  particular  set  of 
problems.  "Reform"  in  general  means  some- 
thing different  to  each  of  them,  while  reform 
In  particular  sets  alarm  bells  ringing  and 
awakens  a  covey  of  lobbyists. 

President  Ford  has  now  proposed  a  simple 
way  to  look  at  the  problem  comprehensively. 
In  effect,  he  suggests  that  the  first  task  Is 
to  cage  the  elephant  and  then  go  over  all  of 
!t  systemallcally.  His  proposal  Is  that  Con- 
gress adopt  a  mandatory  four-year  schedule 
by  which  the  President  would  be  required  to 
recommend  and  Congress  to  accept  or  reject 
proposals  for  reform  of  the  Federal  regula- 
tions covering  most  of  the  economy. 

Beginning  In  1977.  the  White  House  would 
submit  proposals  covering  transportation 
and  acTlculture.  followed  In  successive  years 
by  recommendations  on  mining,  energry  and 
heavy  manufacturing:  then  on  construction. 
light  manvifacturlng.  and  occupational 
health  and  safety;  and  finally  on  white-col- 
lar areas  sxich  as  finance.  Insurance  and 
communications  It  Is  an  ambitious  yet 
orderly  and  attainable  schedule 

There  Is  already  considerable  support  for 
this  approach  in  Congress.  Senators  Percy, 
Illinois  Republican,  and  Byrd,  Weet  Virginia 


Democrat,  and  a  bloc  of  ten  other  Senators 
from  both  parties  Introduced  last  year  a  bUl 
providing  for  a  complete  overhaul  on  a  five- 
year  cycle.  Under  their  plan.  If  any  deadline 
were  missed — depending  on  who  missed  \i — 
either  a  given  agency  wotUd  lose  Its  author- 
ity or  the  President's  proix)sed  changes  would 
automatically  become  law. 

Forty  Senators  are  backing  a  parallel  bill 
sponsored  by  Senator  Muskle,  Maine  Demo- 
crat, that  would  establish  a  shutoff  date  for 
virtually  every  Federal  program,  agency  and 
commission.  Unless  speclflcaUy  re-author- 
Ized  by  Congress,  each  would  go  out  of  exist- 
ence after  five  years.  The  objective  of  this 
so-called  "sunset  bill"  Is  to  do  away  with  the 
natural  Congressional  and  bureaucratic  In- 
ertia that  permits  programs  and  agencies  to 
continue  simply  because  they  are  there. 

Congress  and  the  White  House  sooner  or 
later  will  have  to  make  some  hard  choices 
and  some  unpopular  decisions.  Regulatory 
reform  Is  never  going  to  become  automatic. 
But  If  President  Ford's  proposal  or  something 
like  it  is  put  Into  effect,  there  will  at  least 
be  a  timetable  forcing  both  branches  of  Gov- 
ernment to  debate  those  Issues  and  face  up 
to  those  decisions. 


MCPL  DEFENSE  POSTURE 
STATEMENT 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  the  Senate 
is  about  to  con.'-ider  the  defense  procure- 
ment authorization  bill  for  fiscal  year 
1977.  The  $30  billion  called  for  in  this 
bill,  coupled  with  later  funding.  vdW  bring 
the  proposed  defense  budget  to  over  $114 
billion.  This  is  an  enormous  share  of 
the  overall  US  Government  spending  for 
this  year,  and  as  a  result  deserves  the 
verj'  closest  analysis  and  scrutiny. 

As  part  of  the  materials  for  this  de- 
bate, the  Members  of  Congress  for  Peace 
through  Law,  for  which  I  have  the 
honor  to  serve  as  chairman,  assigned  a 
task  force  the  resixsnsibility  for  making 
a  thorough  analysis  of  the  defense  budg- 
et request  in  the  areas  of  strategic  and 
general  purpose  forces.  This  task  force, 
after  months  of  work,  and  in  cooperation 
with  many  defense  experts,  has  this  week 
ipublished    its    study. 

In  its  summary,  the  report  concludes: 

The  United  Stales  can  save  $8.5  billion  In 
the  FY  1977  Defense  Budget  Request  with- 
out damaging  'D.S.  national  security.  It  has 
the  option  of  reducing  the  defense  expendi- 
tures by  that  amount  or  of  buying  a  more 
effective  defense  force  with  the  $8.5  billion 
Identified  as  softspots  In  the  present  budget 
request. 

The  report's  analysis  of  the  Interac- 
tion of  foreign  policy  and  defense  policy, 
and  how  the  force  necessary  changes  de- 
pending upon  the  foreign  policy  goals,  Is 
especially  useful: 

The  size  and  cost  of  defense  forces  needed 
to  sxipport  foreign  policies  of  Tax  Americana, 
Present  Policy.  Pacific  Fullback  Europe 
Fnrst.  or  a  policy  of  General  Retrenchment 
are  Identified  In  this  report. 

The  report  puts  a  price  tag  on  each  of 
these  options,  while  empha.sizing  that 
defense  policy  should  track  foreign  policy 
and  not  the  reverse. 

I  commend  the  report's  conclusion 
that  a  strong  U.S.  armed  force  is  neces- 
sary to  deter  potential  adversaries.  But 
just  as  important  is  the  emphasis  that 
the  United  States  should  "purchase  no 
more  military  might  with  our  scarce  re- 


sources than  are  caUed  for  by  our  for- 
eign policy  commitments  and  interests." 

Mr.  President,  obviously  in  a  discus- 
sion of  a  spending  program  of  over  a 
hundred  billion  dollars  there  will  be  dif- 
ferences of  opinion  among  honest  men.  I 
do  not  want  to  imply  that  I  support  all 
the  suggestions  in  this  report  But  in  my 
judgment  it  provides  a  comprehensive 
and  reasonably  argued  alternative  to 
some  of  the  current  proposals,  and  as 
such,  although  it  is  long.  I  think  it  is 
worthy  of  serious  consideration  in  this 
debate,  and  ask  unanimous  corL=;ent  that 
it  be  inserted  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  policy 
statement  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows; 
Defending    America:    As    Alteenative    U£. 

FoEEiGN  Policy  and  Defense  Poucy  Pos- 

Tt-RE  Statement 
(By  the  MCPL  Task  Force  on  Defense  Policy) 

INTEODVCTION 

One  strong  sword  keeps  another  In  Its 
sheath.  A  strong  U.S  armed  force  is  neces- 
sary to  deter  potential  adversaries  from  at- 
tacks upon  the  United  States  and  Its  allies 
There  is  no  quarrel  with  the  concltislon  that 
a  strong  but  lean  U.S  mlUtan-  force  is  neces- 
sary in  an  international  arena  that  is  com- 
posed of  sovereign  states  that  have  conflict- 
ing Ideologies  and  large  military  capabi:iUe6 
that  could  be  used  against  us. 

Just  Eis  we  are  for  a  strong  mliitary  pres- 
ence for  the  United  States  we  are  against  a 
fat  and  slothful  military  force.  And  we  wish 
to  purchase  no  more  military  might  with 
our  SCI  rce  resources  than  are  called  for  by 
our  foreign  policy  commitments  and  inter- 
ests. We  are  lor  a  defense  policy  that  is 
economical,  one  that  adequately  supports 
our  foreign  policy,  but  which  does  not  lavish 
superfiuous  tax  dollars  into  unnecessary  sys- 
tems. We  are  for  a  defense  policy  that  Is 
efficient,  that  squeezes  the  most  military 
capability  out  of  the  defense  dollars  invested. 
Finally,  we  are  for  a  defense  policy  that 
follows  our  foreign  policy  rather  than  one 
that  determines  our  foreign  policy  commit- 
ments. 

■While  we  agree  with  much  of  what  the 
Department  of  Defense  officials  have  pro- 
posed In  their  FY1977  Defense  Budget  and 
Posture  Statement,  we  feel  that  Members 
of  Congress  should  independently  assess  out 
defense  needs  before  allocating  the  more 
than  $114  billion  asked  by  the  Pentagon  for 
FY  1977.  This  we  have  done  in  this  study. 
We  have  addressed  ourselves  to  these  issues: 

(1)  Without  changing  our  foreign  policy, 
how  can  we  sectire  the  same  mUltary  ca- 
pability for  fewer  tax  dollars'' 

(2)  Without  changing  our  foreign  policy, 
how  could  we  sectire  an  even  more  potent 
military  capability  for  the  same  amount  of 
tax  dollars  requested  by  the  Department  of 
Defense? 

(3)  If  we  changed  our  foreign  poller  to 
one  of  "Pax  Americana"  what  kind  of  mili- 
tary forces  would  we  need  and  how  much 
would  we  have  to  spend  on  defense?  What  If 
we  adopted  a  foreign  policy  emphasizing  a 
Pacific  Fullback /Europe -First  phUoeophy? 
What  If  we  had  a  general  retrenchment  In 
both  Europe  and  Asia.  'What  kind  of  forces 
would  we  need  then  and  what  would  they 
cost? 

Finally,  what  are  we  to  conclude  from  such 
a  studv?  Aside  from  having  a  detailed  anal- 
ysis of  "the  kind  of  strategic  and  general  pur- 
pose forces  that  would  be  most  efficient,  eco- 
nomical, and  appropriate  for  a  given  UB. 
foreign  policy,  this  study  leaves  the  final 
conclusion  up  to  the  reader?  There  are  obvi- 
ously two  ways  to  go.  The  considerable  sav- 
ings In  defense  expenditures  possible  If  the 
U.S.  maintains  either  a  more  efficient  status 
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quo  foreign  poTlcv.  or  a  poll  :v  of  Paclflc  pull- 
back  or  Oeneral  Standdow  i  could  be  passad 
on  to  the  U  S  taxpayer.  "Ihls  would  mean 
smaller  defense  expendltuies  and  more  fi- 
nancial resources  available  Tor  other  private 
or  social  expenditures. 

A  second  option  Is  to  real  ocate  the  money 
saved  by  plowing  It  back  li  to  other  defense 
progranis  that  make  more  se  i.se  than  the  pro- 
grams entailed.  Either  wot  Id  be  preferable 
to  tl^e  pre  en t  course  of  action  where  largo 
ml'allocatlons  of  defense  i  unds  waste  our 
reeourcef: 

The  purpase  of  this  rej  ort  Is  to  make 
clear  that  the  United  8tat«  3  has  numerous 
options  In  foreign  and  defe  jse  policy.  Pres- 
ent defense  policy  and  pi  ograms  can  be 
made  eIBcl»:'.t  la  the  suppoi ;  of  present  U.S. 
foreign  policy.  And  changes  In  US.  foreign 
policy  are  possible  and  pe  haps  necessary. 
Such  chanKea  will  require  chJEinges  in  defense 
prograniS. 

The  next  section  o(  this  daper  deals  with 
four  major  foreign  policy  s  ances  that  the 
U.S.  might  adopt  In  thej-iie^r  or  Immediate 
future. 


ALTEItNATrVE  vs.  PORtlC  N   POLICntS 

US.   foreign   policy   must   be   directed 


achieving  the  United  States  national  Inter- 
est. Increasingly,  the  United  States  Interests 
cannot  be  separated  from  th  s  liiteresta  of  all 
of  mankind.  Many  of  the  raal  problems  of 
the  rest  of  the  20th  Century  will  be  solved 
by  lnter:iatloiial  coor':rfttloii  or  not  at  all- 
problems  such  as  food,  enegy.  natural  re- 
sources, population  pressure* .  environmental 
pollution,  and  nuclear  proliferation  are  be- 
yond the  ken  of  one  nation  ta  solve  unilater- 
ally. These  problems  are  glotal  and  economic 
In  character  and  cannot  be  1  esolved  through 
the  use  or  threats  of  mlUtwy  force.  They 
must  be  resolved  bv  Intern  itlonal  coopera- 
tion or  they  wiU  not  be  resolved. 

Thus,  new  emergles  and  resources  must  be 
devoted  to  the  solution  of  these  problems. 
For  too  long  the  chief  US  foreign  policy- 
makers have  concentrated  oa  a  foreign  pol- 
icy focused  too  narrowly  up<  n  military  solu- 
tions to  problems  In  a  worli  I  where  military 
power  Is  too  often  liieffectuil  In  solving  the 
existing  problems  and  wh«re  military  ex- 
penditures drain  needed  re8<iurces  from  pro- 
grams that  could  meet  othe'  world  and  UB, 
needs. 

This  Is  not  to  Imply,  howe  "er.  that  a  strong 
U.S.  defense  program  Is  unreceesary.  Such  a 
program  Is  needed  In  worM  that  has  seen 
two  world  wars  in  this  century  and  in  which 
a  third  world  war  might  well  put  an  end  to 
civilization  as  we  know  it  Tl  e  foreign  policy- 
maker must  concern  himself  with  the  mili- 
tary threats  posed  by  othtr  coxua tries  and 
especially  those  that  have  bsen  traditionally 
hostile  to  the  United  8tat<B.  One  question 
that  must  be  answered  In  tils  context  then. 
la  where  should  the  United  ptates  draws  the 
line  In  defending  Itself  aga^t  such  hostile 
powers?  In  what  states  shoiid  the  US  com- 
mit Its  forces?  What  countries  should  we 
defend?  I 

A  second  national  securltj  question  must 
also  be  answered.  To  what  pxtent  does  the 
United  States  need  to  add  jthe  strength  of 
others  via  alliances  to  directly  defend  Itself? 
And  to  what  extent  can  It  di-ectly  defend  it- 
self and  its  Interests  via  Its  forces  and  weap- 
onn,'  "made  In  the  U.S.A."? 

In  this  study  we  examine  four  different 
foreign  policy  allernatlve.s  |  of  the  United 
States  as  they  relate  to  thbae  national  se- 
curity questions.  These  alternative  ."itiinres 
In  world  affairs  relate  to  the  kind  of  "de- 
fense perimeters"  ttiut  the  T  S  might  adopt 
for  the  next  several  decadts  In  pursuit  of 
US  military  serurlty. 

The.se    four    dl.stlnrt    forefltrn    policies    ar<? 
described  In  shorthand  form  as  follows: 
(I)  Pax  American  Policy 
(3)  Present  US.  Policy. 


to 


(3)  Pacinc  Pullback  'Europe-First  Policy. 

(4)  Oeneral  Retrenchment  Policy. 
What  could  be  the  main  tenets  of  four 

such  foreign  policy  alternatives  are  outlined 
below. 

roua    ALTSKNATIVK    U.S.    roaKioN    POLlCrBS 
CENSaAL   PREMI8IS 

Pas  Americana 

U.S.  seen  as  chief  agent  of  stability  In 
the  world. 

D«tente  seen  as  having  rery  limited  pos- 
slMinie? 

Conflict  expected  to  dominate  U.S./ 
USSR,  relation^;. 

U.S.  seen  as  filler  of  world  power  vacuums. 

Extensive  military  presence  abroad  seen 
as  necessary. 

Military  forces  abroad  should  be  expanded 
and  military  presence  and  forces  seen  as 
having  high  utility  even  in  peacetime.  "Power 
grows  from  barrel  of  a  gun." 

VS.  defense  perceived  to  depend  upon 
defense  of  all  non-communUt  states  every- 
where. 

All  present  allUnces  to  be  strengthened 
and  expanded. 

Extensive  U.S.  covert  operations  capabil- 
ity used  In  dealings  with  other  states. 

Very  large  military  needed  to  maintain 
the  policy. 

Present  policy 

U.S.  seen  as  chief  agent  of  stability  In 
world. 

Detente  seen  as  having  some  chanc«  for 
success 

U.S.  Soviet  relations  seen  as  mixture  of 
conflict  and  cooperation. 

Present  commitments  to  allies  and  other 
.states  are  being  honored  with  some  changes 
In  3EATO  and  In  the  Paclflc  area.  (See  list 
of  present  commitments) . 

Military  will  maintain  600.000  troops 
abroad  and  a  Navy  of  600  ships  with  2.1 
million  m  uniform.  DoD  Budget  will  remam 
close  to  $114  bUUon  In  constant  dollars. 
Military  power  in  peacetime  deemed  very 
useful. 

SAliT  negotiations  with  marginal  agree- 
ments possible. 

Forces  to  remain  In  S.  Korea.  Japan.  Tai- 
wan.  Thailand,   and    In   NATO   areas.    Israel 
supported  without  alliance. 
Current  defense  arrangements  vyith  allies 

Rio  Pact   (10471 
Argentina.  Bolivia.  BrazU.  Chile.  Columbia. 
Costa  Rica.  Dominican  Republic.  Ecuador,  El 
Salvador.      Guatemala.      Haiti.      Honduras. 
Mexico.  Nicaragua.  Panamu.  Paraguay.  Peru. 
Trinidad.  Tobago,  Uruguay.  Venezuela. 
North  Atlantic  Treaty   (1949) 
Belgium.  Canada,   Denmark,   France,   Ice- 
land. Italy,  Luxembourg.  Netherlands,  Ncr- 
wny.    Portugual.    United    Kingdom.    Greece 
(1952).  Turkey   (1962).  Federal   Re-public  of 
Germany  ( 1956) 

Anius  Pact   (1961 1 
Australia.  France.  New  Zealand.  Paklstim, 
Philippines.  Thailand.  United  Kingdom 
Bilateral  Treaties 
Philippines    (1961),   South    Korea    (1953), 
Taiwan  (1954),  Japan  (1960).  Spain   (19761, 
Executive  Agreements 
Denmark     (1951),    Iceland    (1951).    Spain 
(1953).  Canada  (1958),  Liberia  (1059^,  Iran 
(1959),     Turkey     (1959).     Pakistan     (1.254}).' 
Philippines  (1969,  1966) .  ^^ 

Pacific  PuUback  Europe  Unt 
US    not  seen  as  principle  agent  of  stabil- 
ity In   Western   I'acinc  area.  Seen   as  one   of 
4   great  powers  In   the   region    (UjB  ,   Japan. 
China.  U  SJ3.R.) 

US.  maintains  and  strengthens  NATO  ties 
and  defen!»es 

Defense    f  )rre«    abroad    shifted    from    Aala 
to  Eurof>e  with  some  demobUlEatlon 


Phased  withdrawal  vf  U.S.  forces  from 
South  Korea  with  nuclear  weapons  removed 
from  Koreiui  soil.  The  defense  of  Japan  will 
not  change  and  will  remain  a  top  priority. 
Thailand   forces   withdrawn. 

U.S.  less  prone  to  Intervene  In  .Asia  and 
Africa,  but  will  remain  very  active  in  tbe 
Jkilddle  East  to  maintain  peace  or  military 
bal.anre.  Fewer  oversefts  commltmenta 

Military  power  Is  seen  as  of  limited  utility 
in  solving  International  economic  problen^j 
or  diplomatic  problems. 

Greater  emphasis  on  arms  control  as  means 
of  Improving  national  security  In  SALT. 
MBFr!  CCD.  and  other  forums. 

Ore.iter  relative  einphasls  on  foreign  eco- 
I'.omlc  policy,  and  world  problems  of  de- 
velopment, population,  and  energy. 

Covert  operations  sharply  downgraded 
abroad. 

General  Retrenchment  Foreign  Policy 

U.S.  is  not  seen  as  the  major  agent  for 
stability  in  the  world.  World  Policeman  n^le 
discarded. 

Cooperation  with  the  Communist  Wurld 
seen  as  possible.  If  grudging  and  done  with 
care.  In  many  areas — trade,  arms  control, 
cultural  e.xchange,  and  other  accommoda- 
tions uii  both  sides. 

U.S.  military  alliances  abroad  seen  ad 
marginally  useful  as  opposed  to  central  to 
a  defense  of  the  United  States. 

European.  Asian,  and  other  allies  seen  as 
being  able  to  successfully  shoulder  their  own 
defenses  with  treaties  still  binding  U  S  to 
their  aid. 

All  but  U.S.  "trip-wire"  forces  withdrawn 
from  the  •  rlmlands"  of  Eurasia  50,000  to 
100,000  VS.  troops  remain  abroad. 

Military  power  In  peacetime  seen  as  useful 
mainly  for  the  direct  defense  of  the  US. 
and  not  of  much  utility  In  international 
problem  solving  In  peacetime. 

Greater  emphasis  placed  on  arms  control 
and  disarmament  as  a  route  to  greater  na- 
tional security  for  great  powers. 

Far  greater  emphasis  on  problems  of 
foreign  econumlc  policy,  energy,  population, 
food,  and  development. 

Greater  emphasis  on  solvli\g  problems 
through  International  organizations  Ruoh  as 
the  U.N..  the  World  Bank,  and  others 

Decision  to  abstain  from  "Tlilrd  World" 
intervention  and  from  covert  operations 

Strong  ties  remain  with  Evirope.  Japan,  and 
Israel  along  with  the  traditional  aJl»;nment 
with  countries  of  Western  Hemisphere 

No  attempt  In  this  rejwrt  is  made  to  sell 
one  foreign  policy  to  the  reader  r-.er  any 
other.  These  are  merely  four  alternative  U.S. 
foreign  policies  that  ha.  e  enough  of  a  fol- 
lowing that  each  is  worth  exploring  for  lt« 
underlying  assumptions  and  impll' ntlo:_i  for 
our  defense  policy.  In  earh  of  the  foHow- 
ing  sections  on  strategic  weapons,  tactical 
alrpower,  defen.^e  manpower,  and  naval  foreei 
the  relationship  between  the  kind  of  foreign 
policy  the  U.S.  policy-makers  choose  and  the 
kind  of  military  forces  needed  to  support 
that  policy  Is  explored. 

What  kind  of  Navy  is  needed  to  maintain 
a  foreign  pollcv  of  Pax  Amerl-ana^  Of  pres- 
ent foreign  policy''  Of  a  po!l<-v  of  ParWc 
Pvaiback?  Of  a  policy  of  major  foreign  policy 
retrenchment?  That  is  the  subject  of  the 
next  section. 

A:  rKR.SATTVK  US.  FORnON  AND  DOXNSX  POLICT 

V'-frrvvr  ST'^■^rvF^fT     Part  1    US    Gxicrs*- 

Pt  aPOSE  FORCTE5!      .'^XAPOWD 

I.   INTKODUCnON 

The  United  States  Navy  is  the  strongest  In 
the  world.  It  fuinils  the  missions  of  (1)  ••• 
control,  and  (2i  i>ower  projection  abroad. 
US.  naval  forces  are  now  facing  their  flnt 
fhallenge  from  another  fleet  for  the  first  tlins 
since  World  War  II  The  Soviets  have  built  t 
formidable  Navy  which  Is  now  capable  of  op- 
erating  on    the    high   seas   outalde   the  um- 
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brell.i  afforded  by  its  land-based  alrforce. 
While  still  defensively  oriented,  the  soviet 
fleet  is  growing  In  its  capability  to  Interdict 
the  sea  lanes  with  Ite  attack  submarine  forces 
where  It  has  the  greatest  cap)ablllty.  Despite 
its  growing  capability,  the  Soviet  fleet  ranks 
a  distant  second  when  compared  to  the  U.S. 
fleet.  When  the  NATO  navies  and  the  Jap- 
anese navies  are  added  to  the  naval  power 
eq-.iatlon.  the  U.S.  and  allied  navies  clearly 
h&\e  an  o, erwhelmlng  naval  superiority  over 
Soviet,  CJhlnese.  and  or  Warsaw  Pact  navies. 
This  Is  likely  to  continue  in  the  forseeable 
future. 

Huge  Investments  are  now  being  made  In 
the  r  S  Navy.  The  Navy  commands  38'^r  of 
the  U  .S  Defense  budget,  the  largest  share  of 
any  of  the  servlct-s.  For  such  large  Invest- 
ment?, It  Is  important  for  the  Congress  to 
undf-rotand  whether  or  not  the  present  force 
Is  well  matched  to  support  current  U.S.  for- 
eign p<jllcy.  Defense  policy  In  all  areas  should 
track  foreign  policy,  and  not  vice  versa. 
Moreover,  It  Is  Important  to  determine  what 
Itlnd  of  Navy  we  might  need  if  we  changed 
our  foreign  policy  The  U.S  seems  to  be  as- 
suming a  more  modest  stance  In  A.';la  and 
the  Pacific  area  and  is  likely  to  continue  this 
trend  In  the  future.  We  must  understand  the 
Implications  this  foreign  policy  trend  has  for 
future  U.S.  Navy  proerams  and  decisions.  In 
the  report  that  follows,  several  alternative 
US  foreign  policies  are  examined  and  for 
each  the  question  Is  asked,  "What  kind  of 
Navy  does  the  US  need  for  this  kind  of  for- 
eign policy''"  Examined  In  depth  are  the 
Navies  required  for  four  foreign  policies:  (1) 
Pax  America  (2)  the  President  US  foreign 
poller.  (3i  a  Pacific  Pullback/Europe  First 
Policy,  and  (4)  a  general  US  retrenchment 
In  both  Europe  and  Asia 

A  summary  of  the  results  of  this  study  In- 
dicate that  each  of  these  foreign  poUcle.^ 
would  require  different  size  Navy  forces  and 
budgets- 

Pax  Americana 

An  estimated  6,50  ships  would  be  required 
for  this  foreign  policy  at  an  esiimuted  cost 
of  89  2  billion  per  year  in  shipbuilding  costs 
for  FY  1977  through  FY  1987."  Such  a  fleet 
might  well  have  25  aircraft  carriers  and  an 
equivalent  expansion  of  escort  cruisers  and 
destroyers  as  well  as  perhaps  eight  of  the  new 
nuclear  strike  crul'^rs  iCSGNs) . 

Pax  .Americana  would  also  require  per- 
haps 80O.OOO  Navy  on  the  payroll  and  250,- 
000  Marine';  !f  nu'-lear  power  were  tised  to 
fuel  the  fleet,  ship  building  costs  would  soar 
to  S10  2  billion  or  beyond,  and  payroll  costs 
together  with  other  Navy  costs  could  come  to 
Bh  estimated  $47  0  billion  In  FY  1970  dollars. 
Present  policy 

The  present  policy  is  to  maintain  a  600 
Rhlp  Navy  with  a  shipbuilding  budget  of  $4.4 
billion  In  FY  1977  In  addition  the  Navy  em- 
ploys 544,000  people  In  uniform  and  the  Ma- 
rines employ  196.000  for  their  mls.slons  The 
total  Navy  budget  to  carry  out  the  present 
foreign  policy  Is  $37  4  billion  In  FY  1977 
dollars. 

Pacific  pvllback 

This  policy  would  see  the  US  maintain  a 
400  ship  Navy  and  a  reduced  naval  presence 
In  the  Paclflc  area  where  otily  three  carriers 
would  be  assigned  to  the  Paclflc  fleet.  Priority 
would  be  assigned  to  the  fleet  in  the  Atlantic 
and  Mediterranean  where  sK  of  the  nine  car- 
riers would  be  deployed. 

Shlp-bullding  costs  would  run  to  $2  2  bil- 
lion per  year  or  $3.2  billion  if  all  escorts  were 
nuclear  powered.  A  Pacific  Fullback  policy 
would  result  in  a  20 '"c  reduction  In  Navy  and 
Marine  forces — 435,000  Navy  and  157.000  Ma- 
rines   to    be    maintained.    The    Navy-Marine 
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budget  would  be  $30.0  billion  In  FY  1977  dol- 
lars. 

General  retrenchment 

This  policy  would  alpo  maintain  a  400  ship 
Navy  with  an  annual  shipbuilding  cost  of 
$2  2' billion  tor  S3 .2  billion  with  nuclear  es- 
corts). This  would  include  a  mix  of  six 
Nlmitz  or  mldl-clasp  attack  aircraft  carriers 
and  three  mini-carriers  of  the  Harrier  class. 

A  general  retrenchment  policy  would  need 
a  Navy  W:  smaller  In  people  with  342.000  In 
the  Navy  and  126,000  Marines  requiring  an 
overall  budget  of  approximately  $28.5  blUlon 
in  FY  1977  dollars 

It  should  be  noted  that  these  cost  figures 
are  conservative  estimates  based  on  esti- 
mates of  the  Congressional  Budget  OflSce. 
CBO  estimates  that  a  600  ship  navy  could  be 
built  and  would  cost  $7.6  to  $8.6  billion  per 
year  between  1977-1981,  a  total  cost  esti- 
mated at  between  $38.0  and  $43.0  billion  In 
five  years  The  Library  of  Congress  has  re- 
leased a  study  that  would  Indicate  a  cost  of 
$80  2  billion  to  bring  the  current  fleet  up  to 
600  ships  by  1990 — ^twlce  the  cost  at  three 
times  slower  a  rate,  a  far  less  optimistic 
prediction. = 

Not  only  should  we  try  to  understand  the 
implications  of  a  change  of  foreign  policy 
upon  U.S.  Navy  costs,  but  we  should  try  to 
understand  the  Implications  of  changes  In 
tho  composition  of  the  ship  and  submarine 
force  tipon  Navy  costs.  One  kind  of  decision 
that  the  U.S.  Government  and  Congress 
ought  to  explore  Is  whether  or  not  It  makes 
sense  to  require  nuclear  power  aboard  all 
UJ5.  ships  An  affirmative  decision  would 
drive  the  U.S.  Navy  budget  sharply  upward 
or  result  in  a  shrinkage  of  numbers  of  VS. 
Navy  combatants.  Another  kind  of  decision 
must  be  made  on  whether  Navy  money  might 
be  more  profitably  spent  on  increased  ship 
maintenance  and  readiness  rather  on  so 
many  new  ships  at  high  production  costs.  It 
seems  evident  that  Increase  channeling  of 
funds  to  O&M  and  decreased  funding  of  new 
programs  like  the  nuclear  strike  cruiser  will 
buy  us  more  combat  power  In  the  present 
and  near  future  than  buying  the  CSGN  In 
FY77  and  beyond. 

Still  another  kind  of  decision  Involves  a 
decision  as  to  what  kind  of  Navy  force  to 
buy.  Much  of  this  centers  around  the  kinds 
of  ml.sslons  that  we  want  the  U.S.  Navy  to 
perform  and  the  kinds  of  forces  we  think 
can  best  perform  them.  It  Is  the  conclusion 
of  much  analysis  that  U.S.  surface  combat- 
ants are  becoiiilng  Increasingly  vulnerable  to 
submarine  forces  and  cruise  missiles  if  war 
were  to  break  out.  Yet,  It  seems  equEdly  ob- 
vious, that  we  shall  want  to  reinforce  our 
allies  and  otir  overseas  forces  In  such  a  con- 
tingency. Tliese  can  only  be  carried  In  large 
nimibers  of  ship  convoys.  Thus,  future  sea 
forces  must  have  a  significant  ASW  capa- 
bility and  this  must  come  from  more  plat- 
forms conventionally  powered  to  Insure  ade- 
quate numbers.  Tills  also  means  that  cheaper 
earner  platforms  such  as  the  VSS  ASW  car- 
rier force  oiight  to  be  seriously  considered  as 
the  best  force  ever  the  present  course  of 
building  a  small  very  high-value  carrier 
force  of  12  attack  carriers  with  their  nuclear 
power  and  nuclear  powered  escorts. 

n.  SEAPOWER  AND  FOREIGN  POLICT 

Pax  Americana 
Although  It  Is  not  always  clear  how  for- 
eign policy  translates  Into  defense  structure, 
it  is  clear  that  the  kind  of  foreign  policy  U.S. 
leaders  choose  will  have  an  Impact  upon 
the  kind  of  Navy  they  need  to  support  it 
If  the  U.S  decided  to  Implement  a  Pax 
Americana  policy  of  world  policeman  It 
wovild  need  a  much  larger  Navy.  Particularly 
If  the  U.S.  tried  to  fill  "power  vacuums"  In 
arf.as  like  the  Indian  Ocean  and  If  It  tried 
to  project  power  anywhere  It  would  require 


more  than  the  current  "surge"  capabilities 
of  the  U.S.  Navy.  Perhaps  650  ships  would 
be  required  for  such  a  task  rather  than  the 
477  ships  now  In  the  U.S.  active  force 

Pax  Americana  would  also  call  for  em- 
phasis upon  nuclear  propulsion  for  steam- 
ing a".d  endurance  In  all  locale.^  in  order 
to  present  an  unchallenged  position  of  su- 
periority to  the  Soviet  Navy  in  all  areas.  Nu- 
clear power  and  supply  ships  would  also  be 
ttsed  In  support  of  our  strike  forces  so  that 
the  VS.  could  retain  the  capability  to  wage 
general  wars  around  the  globe. 

A  fcrelgn  policy  of  Pax  Amerlca-.a  would 
be  based  on  the  assumption  that  cverwhelm- 
ir.g  U.S.  military  superiority  Is  necessary  to 
keep  possible  aggressors  In  line  The  logical 
extension  of  that  would  be  programs  by  the 
Navy  to  guarantee  air.  surface  and  subsur- 
face naval  superiority  over  the  Soviet  fleet, 
which  Is  deployed  In  essentially  a  defensive 
mode.  This  superiority  would  likely  be 
sought  m  all  possible  naval  theaters  where 
the  two  navies  could  meet. 

The  costs  of  building  such  a  naval  capa- 
bility would  be  exorbitant.  A  Pax  Amer- 
icana Navy  would  be  likely  to  maintain  15 
very  large  aircraft  carriers  plus  addl'rlone.l 
sea-lane  control  medium  carriers.  Additional 
escorts  would  have  to  be  purchased  for 
carrier  protection.  Anywhere  from  100  to  120 
such  escorts  would  be  needed  for  the  large 
carrier  task  forces  alone  In  addition,  this 
Pax  Americana  Navy  would  p>osslbly  require 
a  number  of  strike  cruisers  to  provide  naval 
presence  where  carriers  were  not  available. 
Moreover,  a  larger  and  new  amphibious 
operations  force  would  need  to  be  created.  To 
protect  this  gargantuan  Navy,  a  growing 
ntomber  of  attack  submarines  would  be  re- 
quired beyond  even  the  90  already  currently 
planned.  A  Pax  Americana  Navy  would  also 
seek  new  overseas  naval  bases  and  would 
build  up  substantial  deployments  In  the 
Atlantic.  Pacific,  Mediterranean,  and  Indian 
Oceans 

Present  U.S.  Foreign  Policy 

While  the  present  U.S.  foreign  policy  Is 
still  In  flux  and  no  national  consensus  has 
yet  emerged  behind  a  set  of  assumptions.  It 
is  still  fair  to  say  that  some  U.S.  leaders 
have  drawn  the  lessons  from  the  Vietnam 
War  and  the  recent  oil  embargo  that  U.S 
military  power  Is  limited  and  that  economic 
threatf  to  our  security  may  lack  military 
solutions  that  would  not  backfire. 

The  present  Navy  numbers  477  ships  and 
submarines  and  attempts  to  carry  out  t>oth 
the  missions  of  sea  control  and  of  power 
projection.  Whether  It  Is  capable  of  perform- 
ing both  roles  In  a  major  war  Is  an  open 
question.  Clearly,  the  Navy  ha5  some  capa- 
bility In  the  latter  two  missions  can  be  some- 
what effective  In  those  missions  within 
limits 

Recently  the  Navy  effected  a  reduction  In 
the  Pacific  fleet  by  placing  two  Instead  of 
three  carrier  task  forces  on  station  in  the 
Paclflc.  This  Is  a  start  toward  a  de-emphasis 
on  military  force  In  the  Pacific  region  and 
Asia  but  a  token  one  so  far.  After  all,  the 
Paclflc  fleet  Is  as  powerful  still  as  the  Atlan- 
tic despite  the  vastly  greater  emphasis  placed 
on  our  Atlantic  and  European  responsibil- 
ities. Tills  maldeployment  of  U.S.  naval 
strength  should  be  csorrected  by  redeploying 
some  portion  of  the  Pacific  fleet  to  the 
Atlantic.  It  Is  obvious  that  carrier  forces  are 
less  needed  in  the  Pacific  since  the  U.S.  has 
moved  in  the  direction  of  declaring  It  will 
not  try  to  project  power  ashore  on  mainland 
Asia  except  in  Korea.  Two  carriers  can  be 
transferred  from  the  Pacific  force  without 
harm  to  present  policy. 

The  Navy  also  maintains  two  carrier  task 
forces  in  the  Mediterranean  Sea  One  Is  often 
deployed  on  maneuvers  into  the  Atlantic 
Ocean.  This  periodic  removal  of  the  second 
carrier  from  the  Med  Is  perhaps  a  tacit  rec- 
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ognltlon  thai  c&rrlerB  are  extremely  vulner- 
able to  the  tkjvlet  fleet  In  the  Mediterranean 
and  to  Soviet  land-twised  air  fotces.  especially 
In  the  Eastern  end  of  the  2000  mile  long 
sea.  48  well  as  the  Navys  belief  that  more 
carriers  are  needed  for  the  Atlantic. 

Overall,  a  477  ship  Navy  Is  Hot  unrealistic 
for  the  current  U  S  foreign  I^ollcy.  A  level 
close  to  this  number,  perhaps  a  600  ship 
Navv  Li  all  that  Is  needed  U)  icarry  out  the 
missions  of  sea  control  and  power  projec- 
tion But  there  are  a  numbar  of  ways  to 
carry  out  these  rnKslona;  somejare  extremely 
ooe'Ay  while  others  promise  Blfnlflcant  coets 
savings.  The«e  alternatives  are  Aiscuased  later 
In  this  paper.  i 

Pacific  Pullhack/Eurcyplp  First 

A  further  pullback  of  naval  forces  In  the 
Pacific  la  possible.  If  only  one  carrier  task 
force  were  Kept  on  station  In  the  Pacific 
twcked  by  two  other*,  the  Naty  might  shift 
an  ftddUlona;  carrier  force  to  the  North 
Atlantic  as  Lnaurance  to  strengthen  ita  sea 
lanes  control  forces  In  that  vital  area  of  the 
world.  Or.  such  a  foreign  polliy  shift  might 
allow  the  U.S.  to  go  to  a  nlnp  carrier  navy 
with  the  three  being  dropped  by  the  Navy 
from  the  fleet  when  they  reacbed  the  end  of 
their  useful  lifespans.  One  course  would  In- 
crease military  cap>aclty:  th«  other  would 
save  money,  possibly  for  allocation  to  hlghrt: 
defense  priorities. 

Tlie  present  fleet  In  the  Pacific  is  primarily 


lanee  from  the  third  world  to  the  VS  In 
order  to  guarantee  the  continued  shipments 
of  oil  and  other  raw  materials  to  the  United 
State*  In  times  of  oonfilct  and  confronta- 
tion. Virtually  all  of  these  Imports  are  trans- 
ported by  ship  today 

Retrenchment  in  bot/i  Europe  and  Asia 

If  the  US.  followed  a  policy  of  pullback 
In  a  military  sense  from  both  Europe  and 
Asia,  this  would  have  major  implications  for 
the  size  and  force  structure  of  the  US.  Navy. 
Essentially,  such  a  policy  would  say  to  our 
European  and  Asian  allies  that  we  expect 
them  to  shoulder  the  major  share  of  thelx 
own  defense. 

D.8.  Defense  of  Its  own  territory  and  pos- 
sessions could  be  accomplished  directly 
without  the  help  of  allied  forcea.  Thus,  US. 
ties  to  NATO  would  be  marginal  and  formal 
and  would  not  require  direct  overseas  sta- 
tioning of  U.S.  forces. 

U.8.  Navy  forces  In  such  a  foreign  policy 
would  serve  as  Mld-AUantlc  and  Mld-Paclflc 
buffers  and  forces  to  protect  the  sea  lanes 
for  convoys  carrying  essential  goods  to  the 
United  States. 

In  an  environment  where  Soviet  naval  ca- 
pabilities remained  defensive  In  nature,  the 
US  could  safely  deploy  fewer  naval  forces 
in  the  Mediterranean.  This  would  also  add 
flexibility  to  naval  deployments.  Maintain- 
ing a  strong  naval  shield  in  the  Atlantic 
would   remain   a  highest   priority.   The   U.S. 


Justified  for  Its  role  In  the  defense  of  the'    fleet  in  the  Atlantic  would  have  the  Job  of 


Republic  of  Korea  a:.cl  Japan.  jThe  U.S.  Psm:1- 
flc  fleet  Is  equal  In  size  and  sirength  to  the 
Atlantic  fleet,  but  does  not  haUe  the  far  more 
fcrmldable  Job  of  supportlngl  NATO  forces 
during  a  conflict  with  the  Warsaw  Pact  and 
Its  navies.  Were  the  United  States  to  decrease 
Its  commitment  to  defend  South  Korea  a 
sizeable  reduction  In  U.S.  Jpaclfic  naval 
strength  could  be  effected.  Okie  carrier  on 
station  In  either  the  Sea  of  Japan  or  the 
South  China  Sea,  with  additional  carriers  In 
reserve,  would  be  able  to  support  these  re- 
duced responsibilities.  | 

Three  full  carriers  and  their  task  forces 
could  then  be  removed  from  Uie  Pacific.  The 
remaining  U.S.  force  could  rely  on  attack 
submarines  and  VSS  carriers  io  protect  our 
remaining  responsibilities — denense  of  Japan 
and  US.  shipping  In  the  Pacll^c  region.  Our 
force  of  naval  combatants  Ih  the  Pacific 
could   be  reduced   by  half  Itaj  present  size. 

Under  a  forelctn  policy  of  plclflc  pullback 
and  Europe  first,  the  U.S  Atlaatlc  and  Medi- 
terranean naval  forces  would  remain  sub- 
stantial with  m^lsslons  focuslDR  on  sea  con- 
trbl  and  NATO  reinforcement. Fit  would  also 
seem  neces.'iary  to  maintain  an  Eastern  Medi- 
terranean naval  presence  for  pjoUtlcal.  If  not 
military  reasons    No  routine  iaval   presence 


protecting  the  sea  lanes  for  U.S.  commerce 
between  America  and  the  rest  of  the  world. 
This  naval  force  might  require  a£  few  as  360 
ships  if  sea  lanes  between  the  US  and  Eu- 
rope and  Latin  America  remalnded  Its  most 
vital  links  VSS  carriers  and  SSNs  might 
sHbulder  the  burden  of  protecting  convoys. 
Strategic  ballistic  mlselle  submarines,  under 
this  foreign  policy,  would  be  deployed  In 
numbers  equal  to  the  SLBMs  currently  de- 
ployed since  a  strong  nuclear  deterrent  force 
would  be  necessary  under  any  of  the  four 
policy  alternatives. 

Impact  of  Foreign  Policy 

Obviously,  the  correlation  between  foreign 
policy  and  Navy  forces  Is  not  exact.  A  Pax 
Americana  stance  obviously  requires  a  super 
Navy  of  large  scale  proportions  and  many 
billions  of  new  Investments  In  the  Navy.  A 
European  and  Asian  standdown  requires  a 
far  smaller  Navy.  However,  there  are  many 
variables  to  consider  which  determine  the 
size  of  the  Navy  which  have  little  to  do  with 
foreign  policy.  First,  what  degree  of  risk  are 
you  wining  to  assume  and  what  degree  of 
risk  do  you  perceive  both  politically  and  from 
the  standpoint  of  Soviet  capabilities?  Sec- 
ond, do  you  Invest  heavily  In  nuclear 
powered   ships?  Third,   how   much   can   you 

the  biu-den  the  U.S. 
hat  kind  of  naval 
forces  wUl  actually  get  the  mission:  accom- 
plished In  the  current  environment?  Fifth, 
to  what  degree  will  changes  In  U.S.  foreign 
policy  encourage  similar  or  other  changes  In 
the  foreign  policies  of  others  rivals  and  po- 
tential rivals? 

Only  at  the  ends  of  the  spectrum  of  foreign 
policy  alternatives  does  the  outline  of  the 
correct  composition  of  US.  naval  forces  be- 
come clearer.  If  not  certain. 


would   be  maintained   In  the  Indian  Ocean  ^  ,,.      ^  ,  ,  ^, 

although  a  limited  surge  capability  would  be     ^o""*  .^f  *"'^^'t^''5  "P  *' 
possible.  1  ^*^  '^''^  ^°*'"'  Fourth,  w 

The  overall  naval  forces  le^el  required  to 
support  this  foreign  policy  joptlon  Is  de- 
batable. However,  perhaps  tip  few  as  400 
ships  focusing  on  our  highest  jlrlorltlea  might 
be  stifBclent.  Perhaps  nine  carriers  and  their 
escorts  would  suffice  No  strike  cruisers  would 
be  necessary  to  carry  out  Individual  actions 
and  amphibious  assault  ships  and  vessels 
for  Intervention  suppwrt  woLld  be  needed 
tinder  such  a  foreign  poudy.  Our  stance 
would  have  changed  from  power  projection 
to  sea  defense.  A  more  cost  -efTectlve  naval 
force  could  be  deployed  In  tte  Pacific  region 
If  It  were  composed  of  helcx  arrlers  such  as 
the  VSS  mini -carriers  rather  than  the  more 
expensive  and  less  numerous  attack  carriers 
now  deployed  and  planned  for  future 
production 

Tbe  sl.-e  .f  the  surfiire  fleet  wnild  un- 
doubtedly vary  a  ijreat  deal  i^th  the  kind  of 
risks  the  leadership  and  people  were  willing 

larger  than  400 


to  run    A  fleet  considerably 

sl-iips  might  be   necessary   \i  the  U.S.   Navy 

were  assigned  the  task  of  guarding  the  sea 


m.    THE    SOVIET    NAVAL    THRKAT 

In  1976  there  Is  little  doubt  that  the  UB. 
Navy  Is  a  far  more  capable  multipurpose 
force  than  the  Soviet  Navy.  Nevertheless.  If 
one  assumes  that  the  Soviet  Navy  has 
adopted  the  primary  mission  of  sea  denial 
to  unfriendly  naval  forces,  then  It  must  be 
accorded  g^eat  respect  for  Its  capability  rela- 
tive to  that  mission. 

No  Navy  In  the  world  can  match  the  U.P. 
Navy's  ability  to  project  power  onto  un- 
friendly shores,  to  defeat  another  surface 
fleet  In  head-to-head  combat  on  the  high 
seas,  or  to  control  the  air  above  a  sea  battle 


area  However,  the  main  mLsslon  of  the  UB. 
Navy  In  a  war  with  the  Soviet  Union  will 
be  to  keep  the  N.\TO  sea  lanes  open  for 
reinforcements  by  ship  and  to  prevent  the 
projection  of  power  by  Soviet  ships  against 
US  coasts.  The  large  Soviet  attack  sub- 
marine and  ballistic  missile  subma'lne  forces, 
as  well  as  the  formidable  Soviet  antl-shlp 
cruise  missile  capability,  make  the  svicress 
of  this  kind  of  U.S.  mission  highly  doubtful. 

Sea  lane  shipping  can  probably  be  pro- 
tected from  rival  alrpower  by  the  vastly 
superior  naval  air  wings  employed  by  the 
U.S.  and  NAIX)  navies.  But  no  remedy  la 
currently  available  to  offset  the  very  sub- 
stantial Soviet  capability  In  attack  sub- 
marines This  Is  particularly  ."^erlous  when 
It  ti  realized  that  Europe  and  the  US  are 
separated  by  3.000  miles  of  ocean  over  which 
supplies  and  reinforcements  must  travel  and 
that  the  economies  of  both  are  far  more  de- 
pendent on  overseas  raw  materials  than  are 
those  within  the  Warsaw  Pact  region  The 
fact  that  the  US.  and  NATO  can  Interdict 
sea  borne  supplies  flowing  to  the  Pact  coun- 
tries ts  not  significant  because  they  are  not 
dependent  upon  such  supplies.*  The  fact  that 
U.S.  and  NATO  navies  are  dependent  upon 
the  sea  lanes  being  open  makes  Soviet  Naval 
capabilities  lmp>ortant,  if  less  potent  In  other 
mission  areaA  when  compared  to  the  Western 
fleets. 

An  unpleasant  fact  of  life  in  the  current 
military  environment  is  that  supplies  carried 
by  surface  ships  are  needed  to  reinforce 
NATO  In  any  Etiropean  conflict  to  allow 
NATO  to  match  Warsaw  Pact  buildups.  The 
NATO  and  the  US.  navies  can  rule  the  air 
above  the  sea  lanes  but  In  danger  of  losing 
their   supply  convoys   to   submarine  attack 

While  friendly  navies  can  control  the  air 
and  surface,  they  are  as  yet  overmatched  in 
atemptlng  to  control  the  subsurface  from 
which  lethal  attacks  on  their  convoys  may 
come.' 

On  the  other  hand,  the  US  Navy  stacks 
up  very  well  Indeed  If  less  than  an  all-out 
war  were  to  commence  with  the  Soviets  and 
indeed  would  probably  eventually  predomi- 
nate against  the  Sortet  Navy  In  any  head- 
to-head  encounter. 

U.S.  advantages  are  many  The  US  has  14 
attack  aircraft  carriers;  The  Soviet  NsTy 
has  none.  U.S.  aircraft  carriers  can  domlnat* 
the  skies  above  a  naval  battle  and  can  pro- 
ject power  ashore  The  United  States  main- 
tains no  ASW  carriers  with  helicopters  and 
catapult  aircraft  ab<3ard.  The  Soviet  Union 
maintains  one  such  carrier  The  United 
States  Navy  maintains  seven  other  ships  that 
launch  helicopters  whereas  the  Soviet  Nav7 
maintains  two.  Altogether,  the  U.S  Navy  has 
1.508  sophisticated  and  advanced  carrier- 
based  aircraft,  and  In  addition.  468  Marine 
flghter-attack  aircraft.  The  Soviet  Navy  has 
only  53  carrier-based  helicopters  and  has  do 
marine  air  force  whatsoever. 

Beyond  600  miles  from  the  Soviet  or  War- 
saw Pact  shorelines,  air  superiority  Is  con- 
ceded to  the  U.S.  Navy  making  the  Soviet 
fleets  extremely  vulnerable  to  air  attack  on 
the  high  sea,s.  Except  for  53  helicopters  the 
Soviet  naval  air  is  land-based  and  the  fleet 
must  stay  underneath  the  protective  trni- 
brella  of  Its  land-based  alrforce.  Without 
Its  protective  land-based  umbrella  the  So- 
viet fleet  Is  vulnerable  to  air  attack  and  far 
Inferior  to  the  U.S.  fleet  which  carries  Its 
air  umbrella  with  It.  For  this  reason,  the 
Soviet  surface  feet  Is  far  more  vulnerable 
than  the  U.S.  fleet  on  the  high  seas  to  air 
attack.  The  Soviet  Navy  Is  essentially  two- 
dimensional,  surface  and  sub-surface.  The 
U.S.  Navy  Is  three-dimensional,  air,  surface, 
and  subsurface. 

Although  the  Soviet  surface  fleet  is  more 
numerous  that  the  U.S.  Navy.  It  has  signif- 
icant drawbacks  Fourty-two  percent  of  the 
Soviet   ships   are   small    torpedo   boats   that 


Footnotes  at  end  of  article. 
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Mve  a  ■■one-Shot"  (no  reload,  capability  and  Union.    Together    with    the   U.S.    Navy    the  fJ^'^^^'^^^^J^^^Z'^Z'TlV^tZ 

tni.h   would   be   totally   dominated   on   the  NATO  Navy  ^'-^^^  f -VtJtesl'nd  i?s  ^iS  Svlo^Sat  thT^^Sl.1  of  Vven   a  sma^ 

J,.ern    In    desl.n    and    more    capable    In  -.  and^the.  aUl.^coul^  Sro^trt?frds%9;ouYd  otherwise 

-n'one  looks  at  the  major  ^.^rface  cc.nbe^  ^a^^^^to ^hfaH STorce"^^  ^'^  '^'^^'"  SeTxJendlt^reTfunrfor^^ca^^l^^rs  must 
^nts  over  3.000  tons  displacement,  the  United  Navy  add-s  to  ^^^^^'j'^^.^f  "_„,,  ^^^  ,^b-  be  weighed  against  two  overndmp  questions 
SUtes  naval  advantage  looks  especially  In  addlton  to  the  ships,  aircraft,  and  sub  (n  How  vulnerable  1-=  the  carrier'  and 
favorable.  For  example,  -.since  I960,  the  marines  of  allied  navies,  the  U.S  NaxT  en-  2  "reVe  Carriers  needed  to^^^ 
united  States  has  built  122  ships  over  3,000  Joys  significant  advantages  In  overseas  bases  ^^^./';^^^l^^'^^\^^,  ^''''''^  "" 
tons  while  the  Swvlet  Union  has  built  only  for  Its  forces.  Although  the  Soviet  NavT  has  -Navys  roies  ana  mission^ 
57  Between  1961  and  1965,  ue  built  48  to  recently  become  an  all-oceans  force,  It  has  Vulneraoiiuy 
their  14  between  196C  and  197(j  we  built  38  leas  than  a  half  dozen  foreign  bases  from  Despite  the  unquestioned  Improvements 
to  their  19  and  between  1971  and  1975  we  which  to  operate.  The  US  Navy,  on  the  other  in  aircraft  carriers  since  World  War  II,  In 
built  36  to  their  24  •  '  Clearly  the  United  hand  has  many  foreign  naval  bases  and  hun-  every  absolute  sense,  there  are  still  those 
8Ut«6  Is  maintaining  Its  edge' In  construe-  dreds  of  open  ports  where  Its  ships  drop  who  believe  that  the  carrier  Is  far  more  Tui- 
tion of  large  ocean-^'olng  naval  vessels  anchor.  The  Soviets  have  no  counterparts  nerable  today,  pitted  agalast  tcKlay's  offensive 
In  addition  the  United  States  has  a  very  to  the  large  U.S.  naval  bases  at  Sublf  B.^y,  technology,  than  the  World  War  H  carrier 
capable  coast' guard  that  Is  not  usually  In-  Pearl  Harbor,  Guam.  Holy  Loch,  Keflavlk,  was  when  pitted  against  the  World  War  n 
eluded  In  the  comparlson.s  of  naval  strengths  Diego  Garcia,  Guantanamo.  and  Sasebo  to  technology  of  the  Germans  and  the  Japanese, 
while  the  Soviet  coastal  Navy  Is  Included.  name  a  few.  U.S.  based  ASW  aircraft  opcr-  The  past  thirty  years  have  seen  ImmenflS 
"Since  1967  the  (U  S  )  Coast  Guard  ha.'^  built  ate  from  these  overseas  bases  In  large  ntiin-  Improvements  in  antl-shlp  missiles.  In  oCen- 
12  hleh  endurance  cutters  which  are  ab.mt  bers.  Overall  the  US  maintains  an  edge  In  slve  aircraft  and  aircraft  ordnance.  In  attack 
the  same  size  as  destroyer  escorts.  3,000  tons,  ASW  aircraft  of  450  to  360  for  the  Soviet  Bubmarlnes  and  In  explosive  yields  of  sheila 
Almost  half  of  the  Soviet  major  surface  Union  and  U.S.  aircraft  are  several  times  and  missiles  Accuracies  have  Increased, 
oombatants  are  1  200  tons,  conslderablv  more  capable  than  Soviet  aircraft.  yields  of  warheads  have  Increased,  and  speedfl 
smaller  than  these  cutters.  These  Coast  Although  trross  manpower  flsrures  have  and  capabilities  of  the  submartnes  and  alr- 
Ouard  vessels  are  highly  capable  anti-sub-  marginal  slcniflcanre,  the  United  States  also  craft  pitted  against  carriers  have  Increased, 
marine  warfare  platforms  and  must  be  In-  has  numerical  advantages  In  Nai-r  man-  Also,  for  the  first  time  since  the  Second 
riuded  in  an v  comparison  of  the  two  power,  leading  the  Soviet  forces  515.400  unl-  World  War  another  rival  navy  has  been  built 
'l^  ••«  formed  people  to  386  OOn.  This  Is  compound-  to  challenge  the  United  States  for  supremacy 
The  US  Naw  Is  capable  of  projecting  ed  bv  the  US.  lead  In  Marine  strengths  where  of  the  seas.  All  of  this  bodes  111  for  future 
newer  ashore  through  Its  carrier  aircraft  and  the  U.S.  Marines  outnumber  their  Soviet  survlvabUlty  of  the  VS.  aircraft  carriers  and 
laree  marine  corps.  The  Soviet  Navy  has  counterparts  196.000  men  to  only  14.000.  surf  ace  ships  m  wartime, 
none  of  this  capacity.  The  U.S.  Navy  with  Thl.«.  plus  the  fact  the  US  maintains  14  Perhaps  the  most  dramatic  difference  in 
S^  high  quality  mix  of  air  superiority  and  aircraft  carriers  to  the  Soviet  Union's  none,  naval  armament  ha.,  been  n  nucle^  ^ 
Tuclelr  attack  submarines  L.  fkr  more  like-  indicates  the  absoultely  clear  .superiority  of  nology.  Soviet  ships  and  submarines  ^ 
W  to  dominate  a  rival  surface  fleet  possessed  the  U.S.  Navy  In  power  prelection  upon  any  nuc  ear-tipped  armaments  (Includng  some 
by  Ve^vle^.  especially  on  the  high  seas  hostile  shore:  The  Soviet  Navv  has  virtually  nuc  ear  capable  shlp-to-shlp  ^"^^^^  f^ 
jLy  from  soviet  fand-blsed  air  forces.  US.  no  sea-based  capability  to  project  power  -^^^re^ST^.p^^;^  Se;ni'm't>?^ 
attack  aircraft  carriers  can  also  better  per-  ashore.  tt^i^ii^  or  tt  q  surfac/'^hins  It  is  eenerallv 
form  the  mission  of  naval  presence  since  The  U.S.  Navy  advantages  cited  here  are  missiles  on  U^S.stu^acejh^ps^  It  s^  w^d 
carrier  forces  can  offer  a  more  credible  In-  further  increased  when  one  counts  the  com-  ^"Jf.t^^^JX  .urfS  fl^^I  c>'  ^t™e 
terventlon  threat  than  can  other  ships  or  bat  experiences  of  ^^^^VSJ^.ry  ^  the  ^^t-  ^'^^S^^'LTJaZ^So^Z^^^o^S'o  aSj 
submarines.  nam  War  where  Na^-y  ships  continually  e„rrive  a  ruclear  extjloslon  If  It  re- 
Only  in  the  area  of  sea  denial  does  the  bombarded  shore  targets  -^-Ith  their  naval  air-  coald  sj^-^e  » J^^^^^"  explosion  U  it  re 
Soviet  Union  Navy  pose  a  serious  challenge  rraft  and  guns  The  Soviet  Navy  has  not  tver  ^^'^  t.echnolo^  >-as  also  made  nuclear- 
to  the  U.S.  Navy.  The  Soviet  Navy  does  main-  been  battle-tested.  Moreover  ^he  U.S^  N--  power^  a^k  sS)mrrl^^  ^^tl-sMp 
tain  a  quantitatively  superior  attack  sub-  maintains  a  higher  state  of  readiness  and  P^  ^,  unprecedented  proportions.  These 
marine  force  to  that  of  the  United  States,  undergoes  more  continuous  naval  training  -uHma'-lnes  are  caoable  o' wreaklne  havoc  on 
outnumbering  the  U.S.  253  to  73.  Yet  even  and  exercises  than  does  its  Soviet  counter-  ^^^  ^^^^^-^  ^^^  merchant  fleets  of  both  the 
this  is  somewhat  deceptive,  since  most  of  the  part.  As  CNO  Admiral  James  L  Holloway  ^  ^  ^^^  ^^^  ^^_^^^^  ^^^^  ^  Admiral  Hvman 
Soviet  attack  submarines  n78  of  253)  are  has  testlfled  -one  of  our  greatest  assets  Is  .  .  .  j^j^^^^gj.  j^^^  ^^^^^  ^^j^^^  t^e  House  Armed 
dlesel  fueled  and   not   nearly  as  capable  as  that   our  people   are   better.   They   are   more  sgj.^5(,eg  committee- 

the    nuclear    powered    submarines.     Soviet  imaginative,    have    greater    resoiircefulne=;s.  ..^^    ^^^    countrv    or   Russia   ever   turned 
submarines  would   attempt  to  deny  use  of  and  we  have  veterans    We  have  pilots  who  ^^^^^  forces  of  submarines  loose,  they  wotild 
tea  lanes  to  U.S.  supply  and  combat  ships.  have  flown  over  200  missions  In  combat    We  ^^.^.g_^^^^g  tj^g  seas   That  does  not  mean  that 
These  Soviet  submarines  pose  a  threat  to  have  destroyer  skippers  who  have  snent  four  ^^  should  not  build  other  kinds  of  ships.  But 
convoys  and  surface  combatants  of  the  U.S.  and  five  years  on  the  crur.llne  In  Vietnam  ex-  jj^^jpj^  submarines  have  never  been  tried  out 
ftnd  NATO  countries  and  represent  the  big-  erclslne  their  eoulpment    We  have  an  awful  ^j^^j^j.'  actual  conditions  of  war.  It  Ls  beyond 
gest  challenge  facing  the  U.S.  Navy,  especial-  lot  of  combat  veterans  In  the  US.  Navy."'  ^^  comprehension  of  most  naval  officers  to 
ly  in  the  attempt  to  reinforce  NATO  or  any          in  summary,  the  U.S   Navy  is  far  superior  comprehend  the  difference  between   a  sub- 
overseas  ally  In  a  general  war  aboard  where  to   the   Soviet   Navy   In    ship   quality,   naval  jj^^rlne  that  can  make  9  knots  for  one  half 
the  two  superpowers  were  engaged.  manpower,   naval   aviation.   ASW  capability,  j^^^^.  ^^^^  ^^^^  submerged  for  two  days  at 
In  attempting  to  maintain  sea  control  In  tonnage,  firepower,  nuclear  propulsion,  power  ^^^^  ^^^  ^  submarine  that  can  make  over  30 
a  general  war  the  US.  Navy  would  be  aided  projection   capacity,  overseas  bases,  and   al-  jjj^q^^  ^nd  stav  submerged  Indefinitely.  They 
by  Its  superior  overseas  base  structure.   Its  ued   naval   capacity   as  well   as   In   training.  ^g^j^i-Q^  grasp  the  significance  of  this  military 
ability  to  count  on  the  large  allied  Navies  readine.'is  and  combat  experience.  The  Soviets  capacity.  It  is  bevond   their  comprehension 
for  support,  and  the  greater  combat  experl-  have  greater  numbers  of  surface  ships  and  ij^(,ause"  thev  are  too  loyal  to  their  previous 
ence  and   readiness   of  the   U.S.   and    allied  of  attack  submarines  but  most  of  their  ships  concepts  and  to  the  regime  and  environment 
navies.   In   addition   to  the  formidable   U.S.  and  submarines  are  of  inferior  qualltv  to  the  ^^  which  thev  have  been  bought  up  ■" 
Navy,  it  is  likely  that  the  following  NATO  US.   Navy.   Overall,  counting   only  the  U.S.  chief  of  Naval  Operations,  Admiral  James 
Navy    would    be    available    to    confront    the  Na-vy  against  the  Soviet  Navy,  the  American  jjolloway  III.  has   testified   that   •The  prin- 
SovletNavy:  advantaee   Is  pronounced.   ■When  the  NATO  ^.pj^  ^hreatf:  to  the   carrier  in  order  of  se- 
NATO  Navv  of  European  allies  and  Canada''  navies  and  Japanese  Navv  are  added  to  the  ^.^^.^^^  ^^     ,j,   submarines— particularly  nu- 
,TToxT      ■     \  ,     1  .^«x  i:>„..,„T,  .,,„i„H»H\  power  equation,  the  US -allied  naval  superl-  clear"  submarines   with    cruL'^e   missiles;    (2) 
(U.S.  Navy  not  Included  French  included)  P.^^^,   is   over^-helmlnc    This    fact,    however,  lon^-rangebombers  with  cruise  missiles,  and 

NATO  ballistic  missile  submarines 8  cannot    and    should    not    obscure    the    very  ^3,  cruise  missile-equipped  surface  ships  " 

NATO  destroyers  and  destroyer  escorts—  244  impressive  Soviet  sea  lane  denial  capability.  jjj^  predecessor.  Admiral  Moorer,  also  em- 
NATO  cruisers  and  other  escorts 6  ^    todaVs  navt  a«j  today's  choices:   the  phaslzed      that       'submarines      capable      of 

NATO  attack   aircraft  carriers 5                           ^^^  ^^  ^^^  carrieb  launching  antl-shlp  cruise  missiles  do  con- 

SatS  rtSTubriTes:::::::::::::  135     what  kmd  of  ^^^^p^j^°-}%^^^^-:ii-  :J--  *^^^  ^^^'^^'^  ^^^^^  ">  ^^^  '"""^^ 

build?  Row  many  should  we  build'  The  an-  ship.                                                „     <-,   „  H<»f«-n=« 

TO...  no.  .no,..,.,  .up.,,  «.>p,.  =9B  .w.._;^^  j?^„^r;rv':r:.,".'TS?„."  ..^riT?jrcar.vr*^isf~  n"p:Tot 

This  NATO  Navy  far  outmatches  the  War-  tlon  to  pursue  But,  regardless  of  which  until  the  early  1980s.  The  only  effec.;; e  car- 
saw  Pact  navies  of  the  allies  of  the  Soviet  option  we  believe  is  correct,  we  mu.=t  review  rier  defense  Is  a  good  defense  directed  at  tne 
the  role   of   the   aircraft   carrier.   It   plays   a  cruise  missile  ships  of  the  S^v  ft  Navy^C^ 

Footnotes  at  end  of  article.  central  role  In  our  naval  force  striicture;  all  rier  anti-aircraft  and  anti-missile  systems  are 
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notably  Imperlect  defenses  ag  iinst  such  at- 
tacks. Aiitl-3i-ibmarlne  warfa  e  capabilities 
have  also  been  running  a  poor  i  .econd  In  com- 
parison to  the  increasing  caps  blUtles  of  nu- 
clear attack  submar'nes.  ASW  echnology  has 
lagged  far  behind  the  anti-car  ler  technology 
and  antl-stirface  ship  technoU  gy. 

Navy  officials  claim  that  n  >  modern  US 
carrier  has  ever  been  sunk  Ir  combat.  This 
Ignores  the  four  U.S.  carriers  hat  were  sunk 
In  1942  and  one  In  1944.  The  Japanese  also 
had  eight  modern  carriers  su  ik  at  the  bat- 
tles of  Midway  and  Leyte.  Th  is,  even  pitted 
agalii.st  the  now  antique  ordni.nce  of  WW  11. 
some  13  major  carriers  were  s  .mk  In  actions 
at  sea. 

Navy  officials  also  make  much  of  the  fact 
that  of  2i«14  kamikaze  planer  launched  at 
U.S.  naval  targets,  not  one  ca-rlur  was  sunk 
by  a  kamikaze.  This  ignores  the  fact  that, 
on  nine  separate  occasions  U.l  1.  carriers  were 
very  badly  damaged  by  sucl  i  attacks — in- 
cluding the  Saratoga.  TIcond  ?roga,  Bunker 
Hill.  Intrepid  (twice).  Entei prise  (CV-fli. 
Franklin  Wasp,  and  Hancock. 

Navy  officials  also  make  mu  :h  of  the  fact 
that  no  carriers  have  been  sur  k  since  World 
War  II  This,  however.  Ignore;  the  obvious: 
No  war  at  sea  has  occurred  since  1945.  It  la. 
therefore,  not  surprising  that  ns  carriers  were 
sunk  Indeed,  the  Navy  Is  th  >  only  service 
that  haa  not  tested  Ita  major  equipment 
I  ships)  under  Bre  since  the  Second  World 
War.  Army  units.  Air  Force  unlt«;.  and  Naval 
wings  have  engaged  In  direct  Ireflghts  with 
the  enemy:  but  the  carrier  for'e  and  surface 
Navy  (nor  for  that  matter  hav  5  the  submar- 
ine forces)  have  not  been  cha  lenged  at  sea 
Once  challenged,  they  might  htve  a  very  rude 
awakening  about  the  vulnen.blUty  of  the 
surface  Navy  which  they  hav  s  so  carefully 
drafted  in  the  Image  of  th«  force  which 
fought  so  well  in  World  War  If  The  Navy  is 
geared  to  reflght  WW  II  with  tte  same  forma- 
tions and  same  structure,  but  n  a  far  differ- 
ent technological  environment 

The  opening  scenario  of  tne  war  at  sf'a 
might  prove  especially  tmpor  »nt  in  deter- 
mining the  survivability  of  1  carrier  task 
force  In  the  U.S.  Navy.  At  m<  st  times,  such 
carrier  task  forces  in  peacetl  me  are  trailed 
and  even  Interspersed  by  Soviet  submarines 
and  ships.  Such  ahlps  and  submarln°8  at 
close  range  would  be  nearlj  Impossible  to 
destroy  before  opening  a  surp  rl.se  salvo  upon 
the  task  force.  The  first  few  rilnutee  of  such 
a  war  at  sea  would  likely  see  I  he  death  of  the 
surface  boats  In  the  force  Including  the  car- 
rier." 

One  of  the  main  defense*  of  the  carrier 
force  Is  that  It  can  outran^  e  an  attacking 
force.  Its  planes  can  be  destro  ring  the  attack- 
er before  he  can  get  within  1  ange  to  launch 
the  attack.  However.  If  the  conflict  begins 
with  the  attacking  force  at  ilose  range,  the 
surface  fleet  and  the  carrtei  lose  this  vital 
advantage. 

Submarines  really  have  tt  e  advantage  of 
closing  In  on  the  carrier  force,  often  with- 
out being  detected,  and  of  launching  similar 
surprise  attacks.  Thus,  the  element  of  sur- 
prise combined  with  pre-posllonlng  of  forces 
could  place  the  carrier  forcee  In  a  precarious 
position  at  the  outset  of  any  Dlanned  war  bf- 
tw«n  the  U.S.  and  Soviet  thlon. 

Admiral  Holloway  made  this  point  when 
he  testified  before  the  House  Armed  Services 
Seapower  Subcommltte  cone  ^rnlng  any  gen- 
eral war  between  NATO  a  id  the  Warsaw 
Pact: 

"And  should  this  war  occiir,  I  think  It  Is 
going  to  be  a  very  brutal  one.  a  very  bloody 
one  on  all  fronts,  and  cer(  alnly  the  battle 
of  the  Atlantic  where  the  irlnclple  conflict 
would  take  place.  I  l)elleve,  between  us  and 
the  Soviets,  either  In  the  U.  5.-U.S.S.R.  or  the 
Warsaw  Pact-NATO  contex :,  I  think  would 
be  m  doubt  until  certainly  aft»r  several 
months. 
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Footnotes  at  end  of  artjcle. 


I  Ukeu  It  In  my  own  mind  to  the  situation 
that  existed  In  the  war  between  the  U.S.  and 
Oermany  when,  although  we  woii  the  battle 
of  the  Atlantic,  we  didn't  win  It  until  after 
an  awful  lot  of  the  U.S.  ships  were  sunk.  But 
once  we  got  It  under  control,  the  victory  was 
ours. 

Much  haa  been  made  of  the  fact  that  a 
carrier  can  receive  a  blow  such  as  the  1969 
explosion  aboard  the  Enterprise  when  nine 
major  caliber  bombs  detonated  on  her  flight 
deck.  Navy  spokesmen  argue  that  since  the 
fcMTler  was  able  to  fly  airplanes  within 
hours  after  the  explosion,  the  hardiness  of 
;the  carrier  war.  pro\  en. 

What  this  argument  overlooks  Is  that  In 
a  short  time  after  being  struck  by  an  at- 
tacker, the  aircraft  carrier  Is  deprived  of  Its 
major  defense  against  attack  for  a  matter  of 
hours  Without  aircraft,  the  carrier  is  doubly 
vulnerable  to  repeated  attacks  which  could 
finish  her  before  the  decks  could  be  repaired 
and  the  Interceptors  and  attack  planes  could 
get  aloft  again.  Moreover,  a  wounded  carrier 
with  Its  screws  destroyed  or  with  Its  deck 
torn  up  by  ordnance  cannot  land  or  launch 
aircraft  and  will  be  Ineffective  In  combat. 

The  extreme  nature  of  the  Soviet  threat 
directed  against  our  carrier  force  Is  magni- 
fied by  the  small  number  of  carriers  that  the 
U.S.  can  field  Since  It  Is  unlikely  that  the 
U.S.  can  have  more  than  13  carriers  at  sea. 
Soviet  forces  can  concentrate  on  an  extreme- 
ly small  number  of  high-value  targets 

At  current  shlp-bulldlng  rates  the  Soviet 
Union  can  build  over  200  carrier-disabling 
submarines  and  surface  ships  In  the  time  It 
would  take  this  country  to  build  another 
Nlmltz-class  supercarrler  and  an  air  defense 
system  to  protect  It.  There  is  no  way  that  we 
can  build  carriers  and  air  defense  escorts 
In  sufDclent  numbers  to  match  the  forc«e  ar- 
rayed against  them.  For  example,  In  the  U.S. 
It  costs  twelve  times  as  much  to  build  a 
Nlmlt7,  class  carrier  and  Its  aircraft  than 
to  build  a  688  attack  submarine. 

SurvclUence  technology  has  improved  Im- 
mensely since  World  War  II.  Now  submarines, 
surface  ship.-.,  aircraft  carriers,  and  land- 
based  aircraft  can  acquire  target  Informa- 
tion, radars,  sonars,  helicopters,  aircraft,  and 
satellites.  Such  reconnalsance  systems  can 
pinpoint  the  location  nf  surface  ships  and 
targets  and  relay  this  message  back  to  of- 
fensive platforms.  In  the  future,  ships  at 
sea  will  target  more  exactly  other  surface 
poljits  by  getting  more  exact  fixes  on  their 
own  locations  via  satellite  (eg.  Navstar) .  All 
of  this  makes  surface  targets  more  vrilnera- 
ble — including  aircraft  carr1«rB 

Prectelon-frulded  munitions,  smart  bombs. 
and  Infrared  and  televlslon-gulded  homing 
devices  adao  make  the  kill  probabilities 
greater  for  forces  attacking  a  surface  fleet 
group  like  a  carrier  task  force.  The  revolution 
In  accuracy  has  been  matched  by  a  '.Ike  rev- 
olution In  explosive  yield  to  weight  ratios. 
The  Increases  In  accuracy  and  yield  have  ex- 
ceeded the  Improvements  In  surface  ship 
armor.  The  result  Is  greater  surface  strip  vul- 
nerability. This  Is  a  trend  likely  to  continue 
with  the  vulnerabilities  Increasing  while 
costs  of  carriers  continue  to  escalate.  The  car- 
rier may  give  new  meaning  to  the  term  "sunk 
costs"  In  a  future  major  war  at  sea 

Naval  MisHons  and  the  Carrier 
A  Joint  Senate-House  Armed  Services  Com- 
mittee was  formed  In  1970  to  Investigate  the 
Navy's  costly  proposal  to  build  a  third 
Nlmltz-class  carrier,  then  designated  CVAN- 
70. 

In  his  1970  presentation.  Admiral  Holloway 
was  asked  why  the  Na\-y  wanted  a  super-car- 
rier and  how  it  would  pTform  Its  roles  and 
missions  with  It.  But  a  close  examination  of 
the  Navy's  roles  and  missions  does  not  pre- 
sent a  compelling  case  for  the  super-carrier. 
As  Admiral  Holloway  states,  the  primary 
mission  of  the  U.S.  Navy  la  sea  control  This 
mission  Is  spelled  out  in  Depau^ment  of  De- 


fense Directive  5100.1.  Issued  on  December 
31,  1958.  It  continues  to  be  the  Navy's  pri- 
mary mission  to  this  day: 

To  organize,  train  and  equip  Navy  and 
Marine  Corps  forces  for  the  conduct  of 
prompt  and  sustained  combat  operations  at 
sea,  including  operations  of  sea-based  air- 
craft and  land-based  Naval  Air  components— 
speclflcally.  forces  to  seek  out  and  destroy 
enemy  naval  forces  and  to  suppress  enemy 
sea  commerce,  to  gain  and  maintain  genera! 
naval  supremacy,  to  control  vital  sea  areas 
and  to  protect  vital  sea  lines  of  communica- 
tion, to  establish  and  maintain  local  superi- 
ority (Including  air)  In  an  area  of  ;iaval  op- 
erations, to  seize  and  defend  advanced  naval 
ba.'.e."!,  and  in  concliict  s'loh  land  a. id  air  op- 
erations as  may  be  essential  to  the  prosecu- 
tion of  a  naval  campaign. 

The  Navy's  collateral  mission,  as  spelled  out 
by  the  Department  of  Defense's  directive 
6100.1,  Is: 

a  To  interdict  enemy  land  and  air  power 
and  communications  through  operations  &t 
•ea. 

b.  To  conduct  close  air  and  naval  support 
for  land  operations. 

c.  To  furnish  aerial  photography  for  ca,'- 
tographlc  purposes. 

d.  To  be  prepared  to  participate  In  the 
overall  air  efTort  as  directed. 

Thus,  nolhini;  could  be  clearer:  the  Navy's 
primary  mission  Is  sea  control:  Its  collateral 
mission  Is  projection  of  power  ashore.  But 
If  we  lock  at  today's  Navy,  we  see  a  force 
which  li  structured  primarily  around  the 
mission  of  power  projection.  We  also  see  a 
force  which  Is  dangerously  Ill-prepared  to 
carry  out  the   mlvsion  of  sea  control 

The  reason  for  this  state  of  affairs  relates 
primarily  to  the  aircraft  carrier  and  ltj>  role 
in  today's  Navy.  The  carrier  and  Its  related 
activities  reportedly  consume  60  percent  of 
the  Navy's  budget.  And  today's  carrier  is 
used  primarily  a>!  a  power  projection  ship, 
and  only  collaterally  as  a  sea  control  ship 

To  see  the  perversion  of  the  Navy's  mis- 
sions at  first  hand,  one  need  only  review  the 
Navy's  "CVNX  Characteristics  Study  Group 
RefKjrt".  This  document  was  prepared  at  the 
direction  of  Admiral  Holloway  to  study  the 
Navy's  future  carrier  requirements  Not  sur- 
prisingly, a  majority  of  the  aircraft  are  used 
primarily  for  power  projection  Thus,  If  the 
Navy  continues  on  Its  present  course,  our 
ships  at  sea  will  be  even  more  heavily 
weighted  toward  projection  of  power  and 
even  less  capable  of  sea  control. 

If  the  carrier  were  reasonably  assured  of 
carrying  out  Its  power  projection  mission, 
then  perhaps  the  situation  would  be  less 
bleak.  But  It  Is  now  reasonable  to  assume 
that  with  the  recent  Soviet  naval  develop- 
ments, the  carriers  forward  deployed  would 
be  unable  to  project  power.  Tlnis,  It  is  en- 
tirely possible  that  today's  Navy  provided 
precious  little  In  the  way  of  national  defense 
We  may  Indeed,  have  the  worst  of  both  possi- 
ble worlds^a  naval  force  which  Is  unable  to 
adequately  perform  either  sea  control  or 
p>ower  projection. 

Power  Projection 

The  Navy  Insists  that  Its  aircraft  earners 
are  the  moet  Invulnerable  ships  at  sea 
against  conventional  attack.  Foes  of  the  car- 
rier Insist  that  the  carrier  Is  Indeed  vulner- 
able, as  evidenced  by  our  World  War  II  ex- 
perience (Of  the  12  Essex  class  carriers  that 
received  one  hit  during  the  War.  five  had 
to  return  to  jxjrt:  all  three  carriers  that  re- 
ceived two  hits  were  forced  to  return  to 
port. )  The  Navy  argues  correctly  that  Nlmltz 
cla.ss  carriers  are  stronger  than  those  of  the 
Essex  class;  critics  of  the  carrier  likewise 
argue  that  today's  conventional  munitions 
are  more  lethal.  In  any  event,  today's  con- 
ventional munitions  need  not  sink  the  car- 
rier: all  they  have  to  do  to  be  effective  Is  to 
prevent  the  ship  from  launching  Its  aircraft. 

In  tactical  nuclear  exchanges,  no  one 
argues  that  carriers  can  continue  to  operate 
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In  scenarios  against  third  world  countries, 
the  carrier  becomes  a  much  more  formidable 
force,  either  because  our  adversary  lacks  the 
means  or  the  will  to  knock  out  our  floating 
airfields. 

According  to  the  Navy  the  most  probable 
and  crucial  scenario  for  the  carrier — and 
the  one  against  which  the  need  for  the  car- 
rier must  be  weighed — Is  against  the  Soviet 
Union  and  her  allies.  The  typical  carrier  of 
the  1980's  will  have  on  board:  24  fighter  air- 
craft: 36  attack  alcraft:  4  tankers;  4  air- 
borne early  warning  aircraft;  4  Januners 
escorts:  3  reconnalsance  aircraft:  10  anti- 
submarine aircraft;  8  antisubmarine  heli- 
copters. 

As  can  be  seen  from  this  breakdown,  most 
of  the  aircraft  on  board  are  designed  to  pro- 
ject power  ashore,  and  to  do  so  in  "high 
threat  '  environments.  This  means  In  areas 
close  to  the  periphery  of  the  Soviet  Union; 
It  means  to  be  within  range  of  many  differ- 
ent threats  from  Soviet  surface  ships,  land 
based  aircraft,  and  submarines.  It  means  to 
be  operating  within  range  of  So"let  cruise 
missiles  Taking  a  closer  look  at  the  85 
aircraft  on  board  the  super-carrier,  only  36 
are  designed  for  the  attack  role.  The  24 
fighter  attack  aircraft  on  board  can  be  armed 
for  attack  missions  against  poorly  defended 
countries,  but  If  the  projection  of  power  Is 
to  take  place  against  the  Warsaw  Pact,  these 
aircraft  will  be  needed  to  help  protect  and 
escort  our  attack  planes.  Likewise,  the  four 
Jammers  on  beard  the  carrier  (designated 
EA-6BS)  will  be  needed  to  help  the  attack 
aircraft  reach  their  targets  Here  Is  the 
basic  dilemma  of  the  carrier,  all  of  the  re- 
sources on  board  the  super  carrier  are  needed 
only  In  the  highest  threat  areas,  yet  these 
are  the  areas  where  the  carrier  wUl  devote 
most  of  Its  assets  to  self-protection  rather 
than  power  projection;  and  these  are  the 
areas  where  the  carrier  l.s  lea.st  likely  to 
"oe  able   to   carry   out    Its   primary    mission. 

Should  the  United  States  risk  "its  82  bil- 
lion aircraft  carrier.  Its  eight  escorts,  and  Its 
•15  to  $2  0  billion  air  wing  to  project  power 
ashore  in  high  threat  environmsntc?  Can  It 
be  dene?  Many  j>eople — Including  some  with 
the  Navy — believe  that  It  cannot  be  done. 
Others  believe  It  can  be  done,  but  only  with 
many  aircraft  carriers  working  together. 
Because  of  the  low  probability  of  success, 
many  argue  that  It  would  be  wiser  to  pro- 
ject power  ashore  by  other  means  in  high 
threat  environments.  If  we  do  become  In- 
volved in  a  shooting  war  with  the  Soviet 
Union,  the  U.S.  can  have  .sufficient  'and- 
based  alrpower  available,  based  far  enough 
behind  the  forward  edge  of  the  battle  In 
Western  Europe.  If  the  shooting  war  escalates 
to  nuclear  warfare,  our  land  based  and  sea 
based  ballistic  missiles,  as  well  as  our 
manned  bombers  can  project  United  States 
power. 

Sea  Control 

The  Navy's  ship  construction  budget  Is 
constrained  by  competing  needs  both  within 
and  outside  the  Department  of  Defense.  The 
Navy  wants  to  build  up  the  force  to  600 
ships:  It  wants  a  "balance  fleet"  consisting 
of  many  different  classes  of  ships.  Even  with 
sharp  increases  In  SCN  funding,  the  Navy's 
goal  appears  to  be  a  distant  longshot.  'While 
It  Is  unfair  to  state  that  for  every  dollar  that 
goes  lato  power  projection,  a  dollar  Is  lost 
for  sea  control  (the  carrier  Is,  after  all,  a 
multipurpose  ship,  even  though  It  Is  con- 
figured primarily  for  power  projection).  It 
Is  far  to  state  that  the  Navy's  sea  control 
ship  construction  programs  have  taken  a 
back  seat  to  the  carrier  and  carrier  escort 
construction  programs 

A  review  of  the  Navy's  five  year  ship  con- 
struction program  will  confirm  this  view, 
looking  at  the  Navy's  major  surface  rombat- 
ant  construction  programs,  the  current  five 
year  plan  Is  to  build  two  Nlmltz  class  car- 
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rlers,  eight  conventionally  powered  air  de- 
fense escorts  for  our  carriers,  two  nuclear 
powered  air  defense  for  our  carriers,  one  hell- 
copter  carrier  suitable  for  sea  control  and  40 
escorts  The  escort  program  \  known  as  Patrol 
Frigates  or  FFQs)  Is  Ui  deep  trouble  due  to 
cost  growth — ITS  future  is  as  marginal  as  Its 
capabilities.  Its  sonar  is  far  too  ineffective 
to  be  of  much  \ise  in  true  sea  control  opera- 
tions. What  then  do  we  -ave  left?  Twelve 
platforms  which  are  primarily  associated 
with  power  projection  and  cne  tliat  is  asso- 
ciated primarily  with  sea  control. 

Carrier  proponents  will  say  that  carriers 
can  be  readily  reconfigured  for  sea  control 
operations.  This  Is  true — but  earners  and 
their  escorts  can  only  be  In  one  part  of  the 
ocean  at  the  same  time  And,  if  we  want  sea 
control  ships,  why  build  such  expensive  ones? 
Why  not  build  many  more  at  lower  cost 
which  can  then  cover  far  more  of  the  ocean? 

In  discussing  sea  control,  numbers  are  all 
Important.  The  cost  of  the  carrier  cute  deep- 
ly Into  the  possibility  of  fleldlng  5uffic:ent 
numbers  of  capable  sea  control-oriented 
ships.  The  possible  vulnerab:llty  of  the  car- 
rier places  us  in  Jeopardy.  If  tl.e  carriers  pro- 
ponents are  wrong — and  the  carrier  !s  indeed 
Invulnerable,  even  In  low  threat  environ- 
ments, then  we  are  in  a  partlcvilarly  poor  po- 
sition to  exercise  sea  control.  Our  eggs  are 
In  precious  few,  highly  expensive  baskets. 
Other  Missions 

So  far.  we  have  talked  exclusively  about 
sea  control  and  power  projection.  There  are 
additional  Naval  missions  as  well  One  key 
mission  related  to  power  projection  Is  that  of 
deterrence — but  this  is  maintained  almost 
exclusively  through  our  ballibtic  missile  sub- 
marine force.  As  such.  It  does  not  impact  di- 
rectly on  the  carrier  issue,  except  In  terms 
of  cost:  Our  nuclear  attack  and  ballistic 
missile  submarines  are  fixed  oosts  In  our  ship 
construction  budgets.  This  wU!  be  the  case 
far  Into  the  foreseeable  lulure.  This  places 
a  large  burden  on  decision-makers  to  allo- 
cate remaining  ship  construction  funds 
wisely  and  not  to  funnel  them  into  a  small 
number  of  high  value  targets. 

The  carrier  Is  often  Justified  In  terms  of 
carrying  out  the  mission  of  "prescence".  The 
carrier  stands  for  resolve  as  it  sta:ids  for  the 
instrument  of  the  US  will.  Can  other  hulls 
perform  this  same  mission?  The  answer  Is 
clearly  In  the  affirmative,  but  only  up  to  a 
point.  Alternative  hulls  have  their  shortcom- 
ings when  It  comes  to  the  use  of  force  as 
a  demonstration  of  U.S.  resolve.  B\it  as  seen 
from  the  above,  the  carrier  can  reasoi^ably 
be  expected  to  perform  this  mission  only 
against  those  countries  that  are  unable  or 
unwilling  to  strike  back  at  our  floating  air 
bases.  Thus  the  carrier  has  becon-,e  one  of 
the  more  outstanding  sjTnbols  of  American 
"Imperialism"  in  third  world  eyes. 

Regardless  of  how  one  sees  the  utility  of 
the  carrier  In  carrying  out  this  mission,  no 
new  carriers  are  needed  to  perform  It.  Given 
our  current  and  projected  assets,  no  addi- 
tional Nlmltz  class  carrier  can  be  Justified  on 
this  ground. 

Finally  there  Is  the  mission  of  supporting 
amphibious  operations.  Can  such  operations 
bo  performed  In  high  threat  areas?  As  noted 
abovi»,  carriers  are  extremely  vulnerable  In 
such  circumstances.  The  only  amphibious 
operations  we  can  expect  carriers  to  support 
with  a  reasonable  degree  of  success  are 
against  third  world  countries.  This  Is  true 
for  another  reason  as  well :  As  currently 
structured,  our  Marine  Corps  Is  Ill-equipped 
to  fight  against  anyone  but  third  world 
countries.  The  Warsaw  Pact  ground  forces 
strongly  emphasize  the  use  of  mechajilzed 
vehicles  and  tanks  Our  Marines  are  lightly 
equipped,  as  they  are  Infantry  units.  In  or- 
der to  stand  up  against  the  Warsaw  Pact 
threat,  our  Marines  will  have  to  move  in  the 
same   direction   as   our   Army   divisions,   by 


•r..nsfonr.!np  "light"  unitF  lnt<^  "heavy 
ones  Once  again,  the  carrier  mission  of  sup- 
porting amphibious  operations  is  best  suited 
to  brushftre  wars.  But  we  already  have  enough 
carriers  on  hand  and  for  the  foreseeable  fu- 
ture to  assist  U.S.  policy  objectives  against 
third  world  countries,  should  our  national 
leadership  deciae  that  this  Is  a  wise  course 
of  action,  and  should  public  opinion  support 
such  action 

Conclusion 
The  U.S.  Navy  is  now  embarked  on  a  course 
which  reflects  the  balance  of  power  within 
the  Navy  but  may  well  reverse  the  world- 
wide balance  of  power  There  are  those  within 
the  Navy  whose  desire  Is  to  buy  at  leasr 
eight  more  Nlmltz  class  carriers  In  terms  of 
useabl'.'  capability  this  Investment  will  prove 
most  useful  against  ti.ird  world  nations  and 
is  extremely  questionable  If  applied  directly 
against  the  Soviet  Union  But  the  stand 
aga:n.st  the  super  carrier  does  not  have  to  be 
made  in  terms  of  third  world  solidarity.  Real 
threats  to  the  security  of  this  nation  do  not 
come  from  the  third  world:  they  come  from 
the  Soviet  Union.  Tl'ie  ships  of  the  United 
States  Navy  should  reflect  this  assumption 

V; .    B  Fn'E    W.'.TS    TO    CO    IN    r  S.    NAVY    STBS.KCZ 
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Optional:  The  Nlmltz  Class  Super -Garner 
(CVNX  I.  The  United  States  Navy  has  pre- 
sented voluminous  mate'rial  In  support  of 
the  Nlmitz  class  super  carrier.  'What  are  the 
benefits  that  flow  from  the  purchase  of  t.hese 
$2  billion  platforms? 

First,  the  super-earner  is  truly  a  multi- 
mission  ship.  It  can  perform  power  projec- 
tion ml.sslous  as  well  as  sea  control  missions 
It  is  particularly  fitted  to  demonstrat-e  U.S 
resolve  In  crisis  situatlor.t.  as  the  carrier 
IS  an  inherently  flexible  military  tool.  If  any 
surface  ship  can  operate  In  a  high  threat 
environment  close  to  the  periphery  of  the 
Soviet  Union,  it  Is  the  super-carrier. 

Because  of  Its  nuclear  power,  the  super- 
carrier  has  outstanding  endurance.  It  need 
not  be  deployed  on-statlon  to  have  an  im- 
pact, as  the  carrier  and  its  air  group  can  move 
at  high  speeds  for  long  distances.  The  air 
group  Itself  Is  extremely  large  and  can  pro- 
ject power  ashore  where  there  are  no  land 
bases  to  support  U.S.  aircraft  The  amount 
of  power  that  can  be  projected  ashore  de- 
pends on  the  level  of  effort  that  will  be 
placed  against  It.* 

The  Nlmltz  class  carrier  is  most  effective 
against  the  third  world  nations  that  are 
unable  or  unwilling  to  challenge  the  fioat- 
ln,3  U.S.  airfield.  The  succes,-  of  any  country 
wishing  to  neutralize  the  carriers  efTective- 
ness  will  def>end  on  that  country's  ability  to 
penetrate  the  carrier's  defensive  screen  to 
orchestrate  a  mass  attack  against  the  ear- 
ner Itself. 

Few  third  world  nations  posses^  these 
capabilities;  those  that  do  may  be  unwilling 
to  try  to  knock  oi;t  the  carrier  for  fear  of 
reprisals.  Tlie  Soviet  Union,  however,  does 
have  the  capability  to  knock  our  carriers  out 
of  action.  The  debate  over  the  usefulness  of 
the  cArrier  h:ntres  on  one's  perception  of  the 
carrier's  ability  to  perform  ite  stated  roles  and 
missions  when  challenged  by  Sovn.-t  forces 
And  It  Is  the  judgment  here  that  at  present 
the  carrier  can  be  Incapacitated  fairly  easily 
In  high  threat  environments. 

As  we  discussed  earlier,  the  Soviet  Navy 
can  Incapacitate  carriers  by  mounting  a 
saturation  attack  by  and.  sea  and  air.  In  war 
all  of  the  U.S.  carriers  that  are  fi.rward 
deployed  In  the  Mediterranean  and  the  West- 
ern Pacific  would  face  an  immediate  threat 
from  Soviet  attack  submarines,  surface  ves- 
sels and  Soviet  land-based  airforces. 

The  extreme  nature  of  the  Soviet   threat 


•  ( See  roles  and  missions  section. ) 
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directed  against  our  carrier  force*  Is  magnl- 
fled  by  the  small  number  of  carriers  that,  the 
US  can  field.  Because  It  3b  unlikely  that 
the  US  can  have  more  th»n  13  carriers  at 
sea,  Soviet  forces  can  concwitrate  on  an  ex- 
tremely small  number  of  high-value  targets 

Olven  the  presumption  of  the  vulnerability 
of  the  Nlmltz  class  carrier,  mny  cost/beneflt 
analysis  reaches  negative  cdnclurlons  about 
this  carrier's  real  worth  The  Nlmltz  claas  car- 
rier becomes  most  useful  In  icenarloa  against 
second  rate  powers.  I 

It  Is  unquestionably  a  der^tatlng  weapons 
platform  against  tho.se  wh^  cannot  disable 
It;  but  Is  It  worth  the  cost?    ■ 

First,  Is  this  the  kind  ()f  war  that  the 
American  public  and  their  liadershlp  believe 
In  flghtlng? 

Second,  are  current  carrier  Ewseta  with  their 
35  year  useful  life  cycle  n  fflclent  to  wage 
this  type  of  war  In  the  fu  ;ure  should  the 
U.S.  become  Involved? 

Third,  what  are  the  oppo-tunlty  costs  of 
continuing  to  Invest  $5  blUloi  i  In  Nlmltz  class 
carrier  task  forces? 

As  can  be  seen  In  the  Rol  »s  and  Missions 
section  of  this  report,  the  of  portunlty  costs 
to  the  U.S.  Navy  and  to  tl  e  national  de- 
fense are  staggering.  While  the  US.  has  .su- 
perior numbers  of  major  co  nbatants  those 
numbers  have  dwindled  as  i  result  of  the 
block  obsolescence  of  World  War  II  ships 
Our  surface  combatant  forcen  must  be  built 
up  In  many  separate  cla.sses  o:  highly  capable 
ships.  We  will  not  *>e  able  to  kCCompUsh  this 
given  any  realistic  estimate  of  ship  con- 
struction budgets,  If  we  cor  tlnue  to  build 
super-carriers.  The  United  Sti  tes  Navy  needs 
more  shlpa.  and  highly  capable  ships  to  meet 
realistic  mission  requirements.  The  super- 
carrier,  rather  than  solving  the  Navy's  prob- 
lem of  contracting  power,  onl;  exacerbates  It. 
Impacts  of  New  Ted  nology 

There  are  a  number  of  prsgrams  now  In 
research  and  development  which  work  both 
to  the  advantage  and  dlsad  vantage  of  the 
Nlmltz  carrier. 

First,  the  AEOIS  air-defense  system  If  It 
can  l>e  made  to  work,  could  le  Instrumental 
In  absorbing  a  Soviet  mass  attack  against  our 
carrier  forces  AEOIS  will  be  put  to  sea  no 
sooner  than  FY1982.  Every  carrier  ta.sk  force 
will  have  two  AEOIS — equlpied  ships  as  es- 
corts but  It  will  be  well  Intc  the  lOSO's  be- 
fore all  of  our  carriers  at  s?a  are  escorted 
by  AEOIS  systems.  j 

It  remains  to  be  seen  If  AeOIS  can  per- 
form as  hoped.  But  assumlngTthls  is  the  case, 
there  Is  always  the  truism  In  R&D  that  for 
every  advance,  there  Is  a  counter  For  Us 
part,  the  Soviet  Union  has  leen  working  on 
an  antlshlp  mlssUe  with  ba  Ustlc  trajectory 
and  speed.  If  the  Soviets  car  work  the  prob- 
lems out  of  thl.s  weapons  system,  and  If  they 
can  develop  proper  guldarce  for  It.  then 
AEOIS  will  not  be  able  to  protect  our  car- 
riers. But  these  are  two  i  ary  large  "Ifs". 
Another  pos.slblllty  that  Is  more  In  line  with 
Soviet  practice  is  to  try  to  overwhelm  the 
AEOIS  defensive  system  by  sheer  numbers. 
Between  now  and  the  time  our  carrier  task 
forces  are  protected  by  Al  OIS.  the  USSR 
can  build  over  200  carrier  c  Isabllng  surface 
ships  and  submarines.  It  wl  1  be  difficult  for 
any  defensive  system,  no  matter  how  sophis- 
ticated, to  keep  up  against  these  odds 

Option  2:  Cost-beneflt  am  lysis:  The  mldl- 
carrler  (CVNX) 

Another  proposal  that  hai  been  suggested 
by  some  Is  the  nuclear  ixwered  Mldl-car- 
rler — a  smaller  version  of  th«  Nlmltz.  approx- 
imately two-thirds  the  sl7.^  of  the  Nlmltz. 
with  a  proportionally  smallef  sir  protip  From 
the  perspective  of  bureaucratic  politics,  the 
Midi  may  make  some  .sen.se|  It  offers  a  way 
to  wean  the  carrier  admiral  i  away  from  the 
costly  Nlmltz  class,  while  stil  awarding  them 
with  additional  carriers. 

What  are  the  positive  a«F(ecta  of  choosing 
a  nuclear-powered  Midi  Instfead  of  a  Nlmltz? 


First.  It  will  save  precious  resources  that 
can  be  applied  to  other  urgent  naval  con- 
struction needs.  The  Nlmltz  advocates  have 
argued  that  there  will  be  little  cost  savings 
by  going  to  a  smaller  carrier,  once  design  and 
R&D  costs  are  factored  in.  They  are  correct 
up  to  a  point,  but  they  pHSlntediy  do  not  In- 
clude the  cost  of  the  different  sized  alrwlngs 
In  their  analysis.  While  the  Navy  has  not  yet 
publlcally  released  detailed  ll/e  cycle  cost 
studies  of  the  Nlmltz  vs  Midi  Including  the 
costs  of  the  air  group.  It  Is  reasonable  to  as- 
sume that  there  would  be  at  least  a  cost 
savings  of  $4.0  billion  over  the  estimated  30 
year  llfecycle  of  the  carrier  by  going  to  the 
Midi-carrier  based  on  Its  smaller  air  wing. 

Because  of  its  smaller  size,  the  Midi  would 
be  bard  pressed  to  project  power  ashore;  be- 
cause of  this,  the  Navy  would  hopefully 
fit  the  ship  In  primarily  a  sea-control 
configuration.  This  would  greatly  Increase 
our  capabilities  In  this  mission  area,  but  all 
of  this  Is  conjectural  as  the  Navy  la  clearly 
wedded  at  the  present  time  to  power  pro- 
jecting power  ashore  against  third  world 
nations. 

What  are  the  drawbacks  of  the  nuclear- 
powered  Midi  compared  to  a  Nlmltz?  The 
Midi  will  not  and  cannot  house  the  alrpower 
that  Is  on  board  the  Nlmltz.  Therefore,  when 
It  Is  called  upon  to  project  power  ashore 
there  will  be  less  power  to  project.  To  .some 
extent,  this  can  be  countered  by  the  theater 
use  of  precision  guided  munitions.  But  In 
scenarios  calling  for  massive  air  strikes 
against  inland  targets  where  the  U.S.  has  no 
access  to  land  bases,  the  Midi  will  be  at  a  dis- 
advantage. 

The  Midi  will  be  at  a  clear  disadvantage  In 
projecting  power  ashore  In  high  threat  areas. 
Against  the  Soviet  Union  and  the  Warsaw 
PsM:t.  the  Midi  would  be  even  more  vulner- 
able than  the  highly  vulnerable  Nlmltz  class 
carrier.  It  Is  hoped  that  for  this  reason  the 
Navy  would  conflgxire  a  Midi  to  perform  sea 
control  rather  than  power  projection. 

So  far.  we  have  only  talked  In  terms  of 
the  drawbacks  of  the  Midi  compared  to  the 
Nlmltz.  To  a  far  greater  extent,  the  draw- 
backs of  the  Midi  and  the  Nlmltz  are  the 
same,  the  only  difference  being  one  of  de- 
gree. A  class  of  Midi's  will  create  many  of 
the  same  problems  for  the  Navy  as  the  Nlm- 
ltz class,  only  to  a  lesser  degree. 

The  Navy  will  still  be  vulnerable  to  the 
"too  many  eggs  in  one  basket"  situation 
with  nuclear-powered  Midi  carriers;  the 
Navy  will  still  suffer  a  great  shortfall  in  ship 
construction  Investment,  which  will  be  ex- 
acerbated by  the  Navy's  insistence  on  a  rela- 
tively few.  very  expensive  platforms:  the 
Navy  win  still  be  purchasing  relatively  few 
high  value  targets  which  are  extremely 
vtilnerable  to  attack;  the  Navy  will  still  have 
a  great  degree  of  difficulty  In  supporting 
amphibious  operations  with  Midi's  In  high 
threat  environments. 

In  a  summary,  the  nuclear  powered  Midi 
Is  a  better  choice  than  the  Nlmltz,  mainly 
because  It  can  free  up  ship  construction  re- 
sources to  more  useful  programs,  and  be- 
cau.se  It  may  help  wean  the  carrier  admlrt^s 
away  from  their  luxurious  habits. 

Option  3  The  conventional  Midi -Carrier 
(CVX). 

The  choice  becomes  more  clearcut  between 
a  conventionally  powered  Midi  and  a  nuclear 
powered  Nlmltz  class  carrier  By  going  with 
conventional  power,  the  Navy  could  build  a 
much  larger  fleet  of  carriers,  which  would 
alleviate  the  problem  of  putting  "too  many 
eggs  In  one  basket,"  Further  cost  savings 
could  result  from  a  decision  t<i  minimize  de- 
sign costs  by  emulating  the  design  for  the 
Midway  classes  The  Navy  should  be  able  to 
build  between  two  and  three  conventionally 
powered  Midi -carriers  for  the  price  of  one 
Nlmltz;  additional  savlntrs  would  accrue 
from  reduced  aircraft  procurement  and  op- 
eration and  maintenance  costs.  The  cost  of 


the  conventionally  powered  Midi  may  still 
be  too  high,  If  we  consider  its  primary  mis- 
sion as  sea  control.  But  this  Midi  would  still 
be  a  multlmlsslon  capable  ship 

The  greater  number  of  conventionally 
powered  Midi's  that  could  be  purchased 
makes  possible  the  use  of  these  platforms  for 
pKJwer  projection,  as  a  number  of  carriers 
could  be  used  together  If  needed,  TTie  two  or 
three  conventionally  powered  Midi's  that 
could  be  purchased  for  the  price  of  one 
Nlmltz  could  pool  their  alrpower.  which 
would  be  greater  than  that  of  one  Nlmltz  In 
this  manner,  the  Midi  could  still  operate  In 
high  threat  areas  If  called  upon  to  do  so  At 
other  times,  the  two  or  three  smaller  carriers 
could  patrol  separate  areas  of  the  ocean. 

But  If  the  U  S,  Navy  Is  to  perform  sea  con- 
trol In  the  most  cost  effective  manner  pos- 
sible, then  It  makes  sense  to  buy  a  less  ex- 
pensive platform  still 

Optional  4  The  Mlnl-Carrler  or  V8S — ^the 
optional  carrier 

A  far  better  solution  to  the  carrier  prob- 
lem would  be  to  build  a  large  number  of 
highly  capable  vessels  that  are  able  to  control 
the  seaa,  project  power  In  low  threat  environ- 
ments, control  the  airspace,  and  show 
presence 

The  Mini  or  VSTOt,  Support  Ship  rvssi 
Is  the  affordable  wav  of  achieving  all  of  these 
objectives  The  VSS  Is  easentlally  a  hell- 
copter  carrier,  although  It  can  carry  vertical 
and  short  take-off  and  landing  aircraft 
(VSTOL).  VSS  designs  vary,  but  the  ship 
may  displace  slightly  more  than  20,000  tons 
(compared  to  a  Midi's  80.000  tons  and  a 
NImltz's  90.000  tons>-  In  carrying  up  to  35 
helOB  or  VSTOL  aircraft.  VSS  platforms  can 
house  as  manv  If  not  more  antisubmarine 
warfare  aircraft  than  are  presently  on  board 
the  Nlmltz,  The  VSTOL  aircraft  can  carry 
stand-off,  precision  guided  munitions  to  pro- 
vide either  an  offensive  or  defensive 
capability 

One  of  the  problems  with  VSTOL  aircraft 
has  been  its  limited  range,  performance  und 
payload.  An  improved  VSTOL  aircraft  fthe 
AV-18^  Is  currently  In  the  final  phases  of 
research  snd  development  which  would  <^o\^- 
ble  the  Harrier's  range  and  pavlnad  Two 
other  VSTOL  aircraft  are  In  the  R&D  process 
and  mav  present  even  more  exciting  poe- 
slblimes. 

There  are  additional  mission  posslblUtlee 
for  a  VSS  ship  The  ship  appears  to  be  heavy 
enough  to  accommodate  the  AEOIS  svstem. 
which  would  provide  it  with  a  significant  air 
defense  capability,  as  well  as  Its  ASW  cBps- 
blllty  The  costs  of  adding  AEOts  would  be 
high,  but  certainly  well  below  cxirrent  plans 
to  place  AEOTS  on  the  strtkecrulser  'CSONI, 
which  will  place  the  cost  of  the  CRON  at  »1 
billion  per  copy 

The  low  cost  of  the  VSS  Is  the  best  thing 
about  the  ship;  the  Navy  estimated  In  1978 
that  the  follow-on  ship  costs  for  this  cla.s.s  of 
ships  to  be  $300M  per  copy,  Th'.s  means  that 
we  could  build  at  a  rough  estimate  at  least 
eight  VSS  class  ships  vrtth  associated  air  sup- 
port for  everv  Nlmlt?  carrier  task  force  Tak- 
ing awav  the  Nlmltz  mission  of  prolecting 
power  ashore  In  high  threat  areas  which  Is 
a  dubious  capability  at  be^f,  the  Nlmltz  and 
the  VSS  would  be  performing  the  same  tasks: 
but  the  VSS  would  be  doing  them  at  a  frac- 
tion of  the  cost  For  an  equal  capital  Invest- 
ment, eight  VSS  ships  can  be  performing 
these  tasks  in  many  parts  of  thp  ocean:  the 
Nlmlt7  and  Its  task  force  can  onlv  he  in  one 
part  of  the  ocean  at  the  same  time  Of  course, 
the  numbers  of  VSS's  that  can  be  purchased 
will  necefsarllr  be  lower  If  the  AEOTS  ca- 
pability Is  added 

What  additional  benefits  could  accrue  with 
a  large  fleet  of  VBS  ships'*  Flr>=t  of  ai;  It 
would  cut  down  cor.Flrterablv  on  the  Navv's 
expensive  aircraft  procurement  p»-o«rrams 
thus  freeing  up  even  more  money  for  addi- 
tional highly  capable  ships  Likewise  opera- 
tion and  maintenance  costs  would  be  cur- 
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tailed  or  shifted  to  other  programs,  partlcu- 

larlv  the  ship  maintenance  accounts  For  an 
equal  capital  Investment,  eight  VSS  would 
provided  three  tlmee  the  number  of  aircraft 
at  sea  than  would  a  Nlmltz  task  force.  This 
posture  will  provide  the  UJ8.  with  a  sea  con- 
trol sorely  lacking  at  the  present  time,  while 
still    maintaining    an    offensive   capability. 

Bp.:auHe  so  many  more  highly  capable  ships 
would  be  at  sea  with  a  VSS  fleet,  the  Soviet 
sea  denial  mLsslon  would  be  tremendoualy 
complicated;  It  would  be  extremely  difficult 
to  mount  a  saturation  attack  against  so  many 
targets  operating  In  so  many  areas. 

llie  larpest  drawback  of  the  VSS  approach 
to  sea  control  and  power  projection  Is  that 
It  totalJy  goes  against  the  ethos  &nd  power 
structure  of  the  US  Navy.  Perhaps  this  is 
why  the  program  has  been  downgraded  at 
the  expense  of  luxury  platforms  like  the 
Nlmltz  and  strike  cruiser.  In  late  1975,  the 
Navy  actually  piar.ned  to  fund  the  first  VSS 
In  1977,  and  two  ships  each  year  thereafter 
for  the  next  three  years.  The  Navy's  newest 
Ave  year  SCN  program  funds  oi.ly  one  VSS, 
and  that  in  FY  1980. 

option  5:  The  Strike  Cruiser  (CSON). 

The  Department  of  the  Navy  l.s  proposing 
procurement  of  a  class  of  nuclear-powered 
surfa  e  combatants  known  as  Strike  Cruisers. 
The  Strike  Cr-User  will  t)e  equipped  with  the 
AEOIS  air  defen.se  sj-stem.  surface  to  surface 
mls-siles.  and  two  VSTOL  aircraft  or  helicop- 
ters. Coi:8tructlon  of  the  leadership  will  be- 
gin In  FY78;  current  plans  call  for  It  to  be 
ready  for  delivery  by  December  1983.  Cost  for 
the  "leadshlp  Is  estimated  at  SI. 37  billion: 
following  ships  are  estimated  at  $1  billion 
per  copy. 

The  strike  cruLser  will  Indeed  be  a  highly 
capable  ship.  The  Navy  expects  It  to  per- 
form alongside  the  carrier  In  high  threat 
areas,  trying  to  fend  off  saturation  attacks. 
The  CSGN  can  also  operate  Independently  of 
the  carrier,  as  the  head  of  Its  own  task  force 
Nuclear  power  wUl  give  the  CSON  amazing 
endurance. 

But  Is  the  strike  cruiser  worth  Its  cost?  Can 
the  roles  and  missions  cf  the  strike  cruiser 
be  performed  by  other  leas  expensive  plat- 
forms? 

First,  lets  look  at  the  air  defense  role  There 
Is  no  doubt  whatsoever,  as  the  Navy  has 
testified,  that  "strike  cruisers  will  Increase 
markedly  the  difficulty  of  mounting  .satura- 
Uon-Ievel  missile  attacks  on  US  carriers  or 
crul.«er  task  groups  by  Soviet  submarines, 
aircraft,  or  surface  ships," 

But  Lsn't  there  a  cheaper  way  to  help 
absorb  mass  cruLse  mls.slle  attaicks?  The  Navy 
Intends  to  ti.se  a  $1  billion  investment  to 
protect  the  carrier  Inyestment,  If  AEGIS 
works  as  advertised,  and  If  the  Soviet  threat 
does  not  become  more  severe,  the  Navy  Strike 
Cruiser  may  prove  Its  worth.  But  If  It  falls. 
then  there  will  be  precious  few  ships  In 
reserve;  at  $1  billion  and  $2  billion  per  ship, 
we  will  not  be  building  too  many  of  these 
nuclear  powered  platform.s.  and  what  '.f 
AEGIS  Is  moderately  su.^cessful?  Does  this 
mean  that  the  Strike  Cruiser  and  the  carrier 
will  receive  only  too  hits  apiece  instead  of 
four?  What  it  the  Soviet  threat  increases,  as 
can  be  e.spected''  The  USSR  can  build  110 
carrier-killing  surface  and  submarine  plat- 
forms before  even  the  first  Strike  Cruiser  Is 
deployed.  The  Soviet  response  would,  how- 
ever, be  more  limited  than  this  due  to  cost 
and  shipyard  limitations. 

What  about  the  Strike  Cruiser's  capability 
to  operate  Independently?  First.  Is  It  reason- 
able to  expect  Independent  operaMon.s  until 
we  have  enough  AEGIS-equlpped  ships  at 
sea  to  protect  our  forward  deployed  carriers'' 
We  are  looking  well  Into  the  IfSO's  before 
.\EOIS  Strike  CruLsers  can  be  expected  to 
operate  independently  Second,  the  CSGN's 
nuclear  p'>wer  bonus  will  only  be  ii.seful  If 
all  Its  escorts  are  llkevk-lse  nuclear  powered. 
ThLs  seems  highly  unlikely  In  view  of  fiscal 
constraints. 


A  much  cheaper  and  more  practical  alter- 
native Is  available — and  that  is  to  place 
AEGIS  on  conventionally  powered  platforms. 
One  possibility  Is  to  build  a  greater  number 
of  AEGIS  Destroyers,  designated  as  DDG-47's. 
.'Another  candidate  that  should  be  carefully 
reviewed  is  the  VSS,  or  helicopter  carrier.  As 
discussed  earlier,  an  .^EGIS  VSS  wovad  be  far 
superior  to  a  strU:e  cruiser  In  term.=  of  Its 
ASW  beca'^e  each  VSS  houses  35  aircraft 
compared  to  the  Strike  Cruiser's  two  aircraft 
and  missile  capabilities.  Most  Importantly. 
It  would  also  be  much  less  expensive.'^  At 
least  twice  the  number  of  AEGIS  platforms 
could  be  provided  to  the  fleet  utilizing  the 
conventionally  powered  VSS  approach  than 
the  nuclear  powered  strike  cruiser.  The 
greatest  drawback  here  is  that  AEGIS  VSS 
platforms  cannot  keep  up  without  nuclear 
pcvered  carriers,  AEGIS  DDG-47  destroyers, 
however,  do  have  enough  speed  to  keep  pace 
with  nuclear-powered  carrier  operations. 

The  strike  crvilser  Is  the  perfect  companion 
for  the  Nlm'.tz  class  carrier.  Both  are  true 
blue  chip  properties;  both  are  mutll-mlsslon 
ships.  Both  are  the  logical  extension  of  the 
Navy's  understandable  desire  to  counter  the 
prowlng  Soviet  threat  on  the  seas  with  "big- 
ger and  better"  ships  Tlie  problem  with  this 
approach  Is  that  (I'l  these  ships  may  still  be 
extremely  vulnerable  and  (2)  they  will  cer- 
tainly eat  up  construction  funds  for  addi- 
tlonaj  ships.  If  our  "first  Line"  of  naval  de- 
fense does  not  work  as  advertised,  then  we 
will  have  precious  little  to  fall  back  on. 

rv.  C. NTTCLKAS  VBRStTS  CONVEWTIONAt  SRIP8 

Few  would  question  the  desirability  of  nu- 
clear power  for  our  submarine  forces.  Nuclear 
power  provided  a  technologlcEil  breakthrough 
that  permitted  submarines  to  operate  indefi- 
nitely while  submerged,  making  them  an 
almost  Invulnerable  strategic  delivery  vehicle 
and  a  worthwhile  tactical  Investment.  But 
the  case  for  nuclear  pwwered  surface  shlp>8  Is 
more  complex,  and  certainly  questionable. 

What  has  brought  this  issue  Into  sharp 
focus  Is  congressional  passage  of  Title  Vul 
of  the  Military  Authorization  Act,  enacted 
August  5,  1974.  Title  VIII  provided  that  "New 
construction  major  combatant  vessels  for 
the  strike  forces  of  the  U.S.  Navy  authorized 
subsequent  to  the  date  of  the  enactment  of 
this  Act  becomes  law  shall  be  nuclear  pow- 
ered .  .  ."  The  provisions  of  this  law  apply  to 
aircraft  carriers,  cruisers,  frigates  and  de- 
stroyers. However,  conventionally  powered 
ships  m  these  categories  may  be  propxwed  by 
the  President  if  he  advises  Congress  that 
construction  of  nuclear  powered  vessels  for 
such  purposes  "Is  not  In  the  national  in- 
terest." 

The  five  year  ship  construction  program 
provided  by  the  Secretary  of  Defense  In  his 
Annual  Statement  indicates  that  four  nu- 
clear powered  ships  will  be  sought  by  FT 
1981  (Including  two  nuclear-powered  car- 
riers and  two  nuclear-powered  strike 
cruisers).  Elements  of  the  Department  of 
Navy  and  some  mem'oers  of  Congress  favor 
an  expanded  program.  Including  an  effort  to 
make  all  of  the  iVEGIS  ships  nuclear  powered 
instead  of  the  conventional  nuclear  mix  that 
DOD  has  prop>osed. 

The  critical  question  facing  Congress  is 
whether  the  Investment  In  nuclear  power  for 
surface  ships  Is  worthwhile.  To  answer  this 
question,  one  must  have  some  estimate  of 
the  costs  and  benefits  of  one  sort  of  plat- 
form as  opposed  to  another. 

The  Cost  of  Nuclear  Power 

Attempting  to  quantify  the  disparity  in 
nuclear  versus  conventional  ship  costs  is  no 
simple  task.  Nevertheless,  a  meaningful  range 
of  estimates  can  be  derived.  This  range  is 
based  on  the  following  representative  data: 

( 1 )  A  comparison  of  the  costs  of  nuclear  as 
opposed    to    conventional    platform    for   the 
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AEGIS  weapon  system."  Estlmatee  show  that 
the  nuclear  powered  leadshlp  is  42  percent 
greater  than  Its  conventional  counterpart 
($1,185  billion  versus  $83b  bUUon  in  FY  1977 
dollars) ;  the  disparity  rises  to  65  percent  for 
followshlps  ($760  million  versus  $460  mUlloa 
in  FY  77). 

(2)  An  estimate  of  the  construction  and 
30-year  fuel  costs  of  aircraft  carriers  with 
conventional  and  nuclear  propulsion,  show- 
ing the  nuclear  version  costing  54  percent 
more."  The  same  is  true  for  crulsrs  " 

(3)  Life-cycle  comparisons  on  a  slngl* 
ship  basis  reported  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Navy  Indicating  that  the  nuclear  ship  coeti 
about  one-third  more  than  a  conventional 
ship" 

(4)  An  estimate  by  Admiral  Rlckover  that 
the  lifetime  cost  for  a  complete  nuclear  test 
group  (CVN  plus  four  escorts)  is  6  percent 
greater  than  a  conventional  carrier  with  foor 
conventional  escorts."  While  the  6  percent 
would  stUl  be  a  sizeable  amount  (over  11 
billion) ,  it  appears  to  be  an  overly  optlmlBtic 
figure.  Studies  conducted  In  the  Office  of 
the  Secretary  of  Defense  have  cited  figuree 
showing  that  six  conventaonally-powered 
escorts  have  full  life-cycle  costs  (Investment, 
operating,  and  support  and  escort  ship  costs) 
that  are  almost  Identical  to  comparable  costs 
for  four  nuclear-powered  escorts.  At  the  op- 
posite extreme  from  Admiral  Rlckover  U 
Admiral  Zumwalt,  who  stated  that  five  con- 
ventional shlpe  are  lost  for  every  single  nu- 
clear ship  built." 

Based  on  the  above  and  other  evidence.  It 
appears  that  the  full  life  cycle  costs  (includ- 
ing an  allotment  for  support  vessels)  of 
a  nuclear  powered  ship  Is  one-third  to  one- 
half  greater  than  the  cost  of  a  conventional 
ship.  In  other  words,  the  outlays  required  to 
build  and  fully  maintain  six  nuclear  pow- 
ered surface  ships  could  construct  and  sup- 
fMDrt  eight  to  nine  conventional  vessels. 

The  Benefits  of  Nuclear  Power 

The  first  and  moet  Impwnant  advantage  of 
nuclear  power  Is  the  added  endurance,  espe- 
cially at  high  speeds,  that  It  provides.  The 
claim  Is  frequently  made  that  nuclear  ves- 
sels have  "unlimited"  endurance.  This  is 
quite  misleading.  Even  a  complete  nuclear 
task  group  will  be  constrained  in  range  be- 
cause of  Its  requirement  for  le,)  aviation 
fuel,  (bi  ordinance,  (o  food.  More  room  is 
available  for  these  supplies  on  a  nuclear 
vessel  (e,g..  50  percent  more  capacity  fat- 
ordinance  i.   but   not  that   much   more 

The  real  question,  however.  Is  how  much 
endurance  Is  enough,  A  conventional  escort 
can  steam  for  several  thousand  miles  at  20 
knots  How  much  extra  steaming  capacltv 
does  it  need?  The  Navy's  answers  to  this  ques- 
tion are  not  satisfactory.  For  example,  a  key 
Department  study  of  conventional  as  opposed 
to  nuclear  task  forces  pointed  to  a  nuclear 
task  force's  capability  to  go  from  the  West 
Coast  to  the  North  Atlantic.  Such  a  marginal 
capability  hardly  seems  worth  the  extra  cost. 

A  second  advantage  of  nuclear  power  is  re- 
liability. \\Tiile  claims  along  these  Unas  are 
no  doubt  true,  significant  differentials  have 
not  been  demonstrated. 

Nuclear  ships  also  have  the  decided  ad- 
vantage of  not  being  dependent  upon  conven- 
tional power  Modern  nuclear  carriers  are 
designed  to  rim  for  fifteen  years  without 
needing  their  energy  cores  replaced.  The  re- 
cent oil  crisis  makes  It  Important  that  the 
Navy  not  be  solely  dependent  on  oil  or  upon 
good  relations  WTth  the  oil-producing  coun- 
tries. Oil,  it  Is  argued,  could  be  our  AchUles 
heel  m  future  conflicts.  This  fear  can  be 
exaggerated,  however,  since  the  US  Navy 
consumes  only  1  %  of  the  U.S  oil  consump- 
tion and  this  amount  woulo  no  doubt  always 
be  available  to  It. 

Nuclear  engineers  have  consistently  In- 
creased the  life  of  reactor  cores  to  the  fifteen 
year  mark  and  can  be  expected  to  progress 
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even  further  as  the  state  of  the  art  1b  im- 
proved. The  goal  la  to  eventually  provide  a 
power  plant  to  a  ship  equivalent  to  the  total 
life-span  of  the  ship  which  Is  approxlmarely 
30  years.  This  could  save  millions  of  barrels 
of  oil  since  "the  energy  equivalent  of  the 
core  of  a  nuclear  carrier  Is  11  million  barrels 
of  oil,  or  a  chain  of  tank  cojs  that  reaches 
from   Washington   to  Boston.  '  '" 

As  of  mid- 1976.  the  U.S.  has  112  nuclear 
ships  In  operation.  One-hui  dred  and  Ave 
are  submarines  and  41  of  thjse  are  Polaris 
or  Poseidon  ballistic  mlssl  e  submarines 
(SSBNs).  The  remaining  64  are  attack  sub- 
marines (SSNs).  The  U.S.  al30  has  seven  nu- 
clear powered  frigates  and  a  r  uclear  cruiser. 
Thus,  there  are  enough  nuileair  powered 
ships  to  compoee  one  and  a  f; -action  all-nu- 
clear carrier  task  forces  at  present.  Thlrty- 
■tx  additional  nuclear -powerc d  ships  have 
been  authorized  at  present." 

Advocates  of  the  nuclear  be  its  stress  that 
these  submarines  and  ships  are  more  ex- 
pensive to  build  than  conv(  utlonal  shlp.s, 
but  they  give  you  significant  a  Idltlonal  miU- 
lary  power  and  less  vulnerabl  Ity  than  con- 
ventional ships.  Nuclear  pov^er  >d  submarines 
with  ballistic  missiles  can,  for  example,  hide 
under  the  polar  Icecap  a:id  launch  their 
missiles  through  holes  In  the 
frustrates  antisubmarine  w 
them.  Conventional  submar 
do  so. 

Nuclear  powered  carriers  woiild  be  free  of 
the  need  for  oilers  and  can  cairy  60 '^r  more 
ordinance    and    slgulllcantly    raore    aircraft 
fuel.   Moreover,  their  size   will 
twice  the  aircraft  launch  rate  tnd  the  long 
er    platforms    are    safer    for   alijcraft.    saving 
lives    and    expensive    aircraft, 
carrier    Ls   also  faster   than   its 
counterpart  and  can  run  at  t^p  speed   for 
an  Indefinite  period  of  time 

Of  course,  expensive  nuclear 
corts  are   needed   to   keep   up 
nuclear   •'ujjercarrter   In   order 
Its  capabilities.   As  one  advoca^  of  nuclear 
power  describes  It: 

"In  a  real  combat  situation  a 
enemy  would  make  a  determined  effort  with 
nuclear  submarines  to  Interruj  t  our  supply 
lines  and  sink  our  replenlsliment  ships 
Under  such  circumstances,  the  iblllty  of  nu- 
clear warships  to  retire  at  hlg^  speed.s  from 
the  areas  of  highest  threat  In  order  to  re- 
plenish combat  consumables  in  areas  of 
lower  threat  and  then  return  to  the  strike 
area  at  high  speed  could  met  n  the  differ- 
ence between  victory  and  defeat  in  the  strike 
area. 

Nuclear  carriers  can  travel  Approximately 
as  fast  as  the  attack  submarines  they  are 
pitted  against.  Their  speed  c  an  aid  their 
survival.  Moreover,  since  they  <  an  carry  food 
to  last  for  76  days  they  can  s  ;ay  at  sea  for 
the  entire  duration  of  any  short  war.  No 
longer  at  the  mercy  of  their  slow  end  easily- 
targeted  oilers  and  supply  ahl]»i 
can  operate  with  great  combat 
sumlng  they  can  survive  agalrjst  threats  dt 
rected  against  them. 

Advocates  of  a  nuclear  Navy 
that    If    the    Navy    Is    restrtctjed    to    "only 
twelve  carriers,  it  would  make  sense  to  make 
these  carriers  as  capable  as  pofslble  to  cover 
as  many  of  the  sea  tasks  that 
assigned  to  fifteen  carriers.  Trila  Is  based  on 
the  assumption  that  fifteen  \p-as  a  number 
required  to  carry  out  the  forelj 
policy  of  the  US 
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clear  ships  are  not  much  more  expensive  and 
provide  greatly  Increased  military  capabili- 
ties." *• 

Disadvantages  of  Nuclear  Power 

A  decided  disadvantage  of  nuclear  powered 
ships  is  that  because  of  their  enormous  ex- 
pense, they  reduce  fleet  sizes.  This  can  have 
an  adverse  effect  upon  the  ocean  area  that 
the  Navy  can  cover  at  any  point  in  tUne.  Aa 
the  Navy  likes  to  point  out  over  70%  of 
the  earth's  surface  la  ocean  and  numbers  of 
ships  do  matter  because  the  areas  under  the 
combat  radius  of  the  fleet  vary  as  the  num- 
bers of  ships  vary. 

Tlie  reduction  of  fleet  sizes  also  Increases 
the  vulnerability  of  the  Navy  to  surprise  at- 
tack. While  one  nuclear  ship  may  be  superior 
to  one  conventionally-powered  ship,  there 
are  likely  to  be  fewer  nuclear  ships  at  a  given 
deployment.  These  provide  a  small  number 
of  high  value  targets  to  a  Soviet  Navy  that 
has  "first  strike"  capabilities.  Thus  having 
three  conventional  as  opposed  to  two  nuclear 
ships  can  provide  a  far  more  survlvable  force 
even  though  on  a  one-for-one  basis  the  nu- 
clear ship  Is  better,  especially  if  surrounded 
by  nuclear-powered  escorts. 

Clearly,  the  Navy  goal  of  600  ships  Is  out  of 
reach  if  the  Navy  opts  for  a  surface  force  of 
nuclear-powered  ships.  Fiscal  restraints  are 
too  great  to  permit  the  kind  of  national  In- 
vestment that  would  create  a  600  ship  nu- 
clear-powered navy.  Indeed  it  is  dllHcult  to 
see  how  the  Navy  could  build  a  600  ship  Navy 
lu  any  case,  since  the  600  ship  navy  would  as- 
sume unlimited  Navy  budgets  In  the  years 
al»ead.  more  skilled  Navy  Yard  workers  than 
are  likely  to  be  available,  more  shipyard  ca- 
pacity available  than  Is  now  likely  to  be  avail- 
able, faster  ship  production  than  has  been 
the  norm,  and  a  great  deal  more  political 
support  than  Is  now  evidenced  by  Congress 
for  an  expanded  fleet  size  in  an  era  of  re- 
duced confrontation  with  the  Soviet  Union." 

Nor  Is  a  much  larger  nuclear  Navy  feasible 
without  heavy  investments  in  an  expanded 
nuclear  shipyard  capacity.  There  Is  only  one 
yard,  Newport  News,  that  is  currently  per- 
forming work  on  nuclear  powered  surface 
combatants.  Aa  one  analyst  observes.  "The 
ability  of  Newport  News  to  build  such  vessels 
at  the  levels  the  Navy  desires  must  be  met 
with  considerable  skepticism  in  light  of  its 
past  ship  construction  problems  a-s  well  as 
its  additional  defense  and  commercial  work- 
load," «• 

Nuclear  ships  may  also  not  be  necessary 
for  operations  and  missions  directed  against 
opposition  other  than  the  Soviet  Navy.  Aside 
from  the  Soviet  fleets,  the  US,  Navy  U  vir- 
tually unchallenged  on  the  world's  oceans  If 
the  carriers  most  likely  mission  l.i  to  pro- 
vide tactical  air  support  In  limited  wars  in 
third  world  countries  such  aa  Korea  and 
Vietnam  and  if  the  likely  opp<-)nents  cannot 
deal  even  with  conventionally-powered  .ships, 
then  the  case  for  a  nuclear  powered  Navy 
for  those  missions  is  moot  Indeed.  It  should 
be  noted  that  the  Soviet  Union  has  yet  to 
build  any  nuclear-powered  surface  warships. 

Options:  A  High-Low  Mix  or  Many  More 
Conventional  Ships 
There  are  three  primary  choices  facing  de- 
ferwe  anlysts  with  regard  to  nuclear  power: 
( 1)  go  along  with  the  directions  of  Title  VTII 
and  build  all  nuclear-powered  ships.  This  Is 
an  unrealistic  option  given  the  great  price  of 
such  vessels.  Much  to  the  concern  of  Con- 
gressional sponsors  of  Title  Vm,  the  Navy 
rejected  this  option  in  their  testimony  on 
the  FY  77  budget  already  this  year;  (2) 
develop  a  mix  of  very  expensive  nuclear- 
powered  surface  ships  and  submarines  with 
a  greater  number  of  conventionally-powered 
ships:  (3)  abandon  nuclear  powered  sur- 
face ships  and  bxilld  far  higher  numbers 
of  conventionally-powered  ships. 
Whether  one  favors  option  (2)   or  option 


(3)  depends  basically  upon  one's  evaluation 
of  nuclear  carrier  capabilities  and  vulner- 
abilities If  such  expensive  vessels  pruvlde 
only  mar^ilnal  offensive  rapabilltles  and  yet 
are  still  extremely  vulnerable  to  atuick  sub- 
marine or  airplane  or  cruise  missile  attacks, 
then,  the  Navy  would  do  better  Un  ln\fst  la 
lower-cost  platforms  to  preserve  the  fleet 
through  numbers  rather  than  through  mo- 
bility and  added  flrepower  Since  the  nucleus 
of  seven  surface  combatant  are  already  built 
it  would  seem  wise  to  flesh  out  the  cnr- 
rent  two  nuclear  attack  carriers  with  nu- 
clear-powered escorts;  The  two  nuclear-pow- 
ered carriers  now  under  construction  can  be 
accompanied  by  high  speed  conventionally- 
powered  escorts  A  large  force  of  conven- 
tional VSSs  and  conventional  escorts  would 
seem  a  wiser  Idea  in  view  of  the  continued 
vulnerability  of  surface  combatants.  Safety 
and  s\irvlval  of  the  Navy  8eem.«<  to  He  In 
numbers.  This  is  the  lesson  of  the  new 
military  technologies  represented  by  preci- 
sion-guided ml!«s11es  and  the  nuclear  pow- 
ered attack  submarine  Dispersion  nnd  num- 
bers are  likely  to  insure  the  Navy's  survival 
more  effectively  than  ma«wlr>g  all  Navy  re- 
sources in  a  small  number  of  blue-chip 
platforms.  Dl«x)er«lon  and  numbers  are  the 
key  to  the  Navy's  ability  to  effectively  carry 
out  its  roles  and  ml3siorL<«  Ciirrent  Naw 
leadership  may  well  underst.ftnd  this  fact  of 
life,  but  It  Is  unable  to  give  \\p  Its  most 
cherished  blue  chips.  Until  it  in  forced  to  do 
so.  our  Navy  will  continue  to  be  overly  ex- 
pensive and  vulnerable 

IV.    D. SHOtTLO    WE    INVE-ST    IN     CRTATFR    BEADI- 

KESS    AND   FCWEE    NEW   SHIPS? 

In  a  speech  delivered  August  30.  1974,  Ad- 
miral Hyman  Rlckover  stated: 

"What  is  the  condition  of  the  ships  In  our 
fleet?  In  my  opinion  there  has  been  no  pe- 
riod In  the  past  50  years  where  the  fleet  has 
been  In  as  poor  condition  as  It  Ls  today," 
This  opinion  voiced  two  years  ago  is  still 
valid  for  little  has  changed  to  Improve  the 
maintenance  and  readiness  of  the  fleet  In 
the  past  one  and  a  half  years  Official  Inspec- 
tion reports  of  the  U.S.  Navy  Indicate  that 
only  5  of  82  ships  inspected  during  1973  and 
1974  met  navy  standards  for  combat  readl- 
neis.  If  these  samples  were  representative. 
and  there  Is  no  reason  to  think  they  are 
not,  this  would  mean  that  only  about  30  of 
the  present  477  ships  In  the  U.S.  Navy  meet 
the  Navy's  standards  for  full  combat  readi- 
ness." 

These  deficiencies  In  readiness  and  main- 
tenance can  degrade  the  Navy's  combat  ca- 
pability as  readily  as  lack  of  ships,  aircraft, 
or  missiles.  The  conditions  are  caused  by  a 
combination  of  several  factors  Including  (H 
shortages  of  skilled  manpower  aboard  ships, 
(2)  underfundlng  of  Operation  and  Main- 
tenance (O&M)  activities.  (3)  problem.^  with 
the  shipyards,  and  (4)  problems  with  new 
construction.  What  Is  important  to  bear  In 
mind  is  that  the  Navy  operates  with  a  rela- 
tively fixed  budget  from  year  to  year  If  all 
available  money  Is  sunk  into  new  ships  and 
O&M  funding  l«  held  down,  the  fleet  may 
be  In  far  worse  shape  than  If  the  .same  funds 
were  Invested  In  O&M  and  fundlnp  of  ship- 
yard personnel.  Also,  ahlpyard  capacity  19 
somewhat  fixed  and  perhaps  a  better  Invest- 
ment of  time  and  skills  might  be  made  If 
ships  were  repaired  In  larger  numbers  and 
built  in  fewer  with  the  same  available  re- 
sources. 

A  vivid  example  of  the  tradeoffs  between 
investing  In  new  ships  versus  Investmg  In 
lncrea.sed  maintenance  is  provided  by  the 
fact  that  for  the  price  of  one  nuclear- 
powered  strike  cruiser  ($1  2  billion),  the 
Navy  could  pay  for  repairs  and  moderniza- 
tion for  all  74  ships  In  the  c\irrent  overhaul 
backlog  (priced  at  »1  0  billion^  «  Clearly 
such  investments  In  readlnes.";  ori^ht  to  come 
first  since  more  added  combat  power  can  D* 
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produced   per   dollar   in   O&M  than   through 
new  con.'=tructlon. 

srMMARY     AND    CONCLTTSIONS  :     SKAPOWER 

Several  conclusions  flow  from  the  fore- 
going; analysis : 

First,  the  United  States  remains  the  fore- 
most naval  power  in  the  world  today,  stronger 
than  any  rival  Navy  including  the  Soviet 
Navy.  The  addition  of  naval  strength  of  the 
U.S  allies  Including  Canada,  Japan,  France. 
Italy,  and  the  United  Kiupdom  dramatically 
Increases  the  naval  capabilities  of  the  U.S. 
vls-a-vls  any  comblimtion  of  naval  rivals. 

Second,  this  Is  not  to  Imply  that  the  So\let 
Navy  does  not  provide  a  formidable  challenge 
to  that  of  the  U.S.  in  fulfllUng  our  missions 
of  sea  control  and  reinforcement  of  NATO 
by  sea.  It  is  easier  to  deny  the  sea  lanes  to 
another  power  than  to  protect  them. 

Third,  the  studies  to  date  of  what  kind  of 
attack  aircraft  carriers  to  build  for  the  future 
have  been  Incomplete.  US  Navy  force  plan- 
ning has  not  been  coherent  and  new  studies 
should  be  Initiated  to  examine  the  mlnl- 
carrler  option  as  well  as  the  conventional 
mldl-carrler  as  compared  to  the  nuclear  pow- 
ered mldl-carrler  or  the  mini-class  nuclear- 
powered  super -carrier.  A  far  clearer  picture 
of  costs,  performance  tradeoffs,  and  congru- 
ence with  specified  missions  must  be  made. 
Such  a  study  should  be  honestly  conducted, 
perhaps  by  the  Office  of  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense and  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff,  and  made 
available  to  the  Congress  before  major  In- 
vestment decisions  are  approved.  While  the 
picture  Is  still  not  completely  clear,  the  very 
high-cost  Nimltz  would  appear  to  be  an  In- 
appropriate choice  for  fleshing  out  the  entire 
12  carriers  projected  for  the  future. 

Fourth,  more  Navy  funds  should  be  re- 
programmed  for  ship  maintenance  and  re- 
pair and  exten.'Jlve  efforts  should  be  made  to 
improve  the  dismal  readiness  record  of  Navy 
Ships,  submarlne.s,  and  aircraft.  The  fleet  Is  In 
a  state  of  disrepair  which,  if  corrected,  would 
do  more  to  Improve  combat  efTectiveness  than 
any  similar  investment  of  Navy  fund.s  In  any 
other  program. 

Fifth,  the  Navy  should  eliminate  Its  own 
official  requirement  for  aircraft  carrler.s  •<> 
OF>eriite  in  extreme  high-threat  areas  like 
the  Eastern  Med  Other  VS  ships  should  be 
SRslpned  the  power  projection  role  In  such 
contingencies. 

Finally,  until  the  new  Carrier  Alternatives 
Ftudy  Is  done  In  trreat  detail  Including  a  cost- 
effectiveness  comparison  of  the  mlnl-carrler. 
the  conventional  mldl.  the  nuriear  nildl,  or 
the  Nimltz  carrier  cla&s,  no  further  funding 
of  new  aircraft  carriers  shoiild  be  funded  by 
Congress  The  fS.W  million  In  funding  for 
an  additional  Nlmltz-cla.ss  carrier  reniie'=ted 
in  a  svippleniental  to  the  FY  197'7  Nary 
budget  should  be  disallowed  until  It  Is  clear 
from  such  a  study  that  building  an  all-Nlmltz 
carrier  force  Is  the  way  to  go  TTils  .study 
should  be  available  for  hearings  on  the  FY 
1978  budget  and  any  approprlatlon.s  should 
wait  until  then. 

FOOTNOTES 

'  TTils  estimate  and  others  are  based  on 
figures  supplied  by  the  Congressional  Budget 
OfSce  CBO,  FY1977  Report,  March  15.  1976, 
p.  85.  Malnta'tnlng  600  ships  would  cost  $3.2 
billion  more  than  ."iOO  ships  650  ships  would 
cost  $1.6  B  beyond  fKK)  shl!)S  at  $3  2  B  per 
100  new  ships. 

'Alva  M.  Bowan.  "US  Naval  Expansion 
Program;  An  Analysis  of  the  Cost  of  Ex- 
panding the  Navy  from  500  to  60n  ships'. 
Library  of  Congre.ss  Report  UV-10D4,  Wash- 
ington, DC.  April  7,  1976.  Released  by  Rep 
Aspln  on  April  20.   1976. 

'Sea  lane  control  depends  upon  dominance 
In  the  air,  on  the  surface,  and  under  the 
surface.  The  USSR  may  someday  also  need 
overseas     re-supply     capabilities     as     It    In- 


creases  Its  own   use  of   third   world   metals 
and  food  production. 

« Tills  has  led  one  observer  to  comment 
"since  current  trends  favor  the  submarine 
over  the  surface  ship,  smaller,  fEister,  leas 
vulnerable  surface  units  with  enhanced  strU:- 
Ing  power  will  be  needed,  and  in  greater 
numbers  Serious  doubts  arise  about  the  abil- 
ity of  any  navy  at  any  cost  to  keep  open 
lengthy  or  numerous  sea  lanes,  and  of  most 
oil-dependent  economies  Uj  operate  for  long 
without  seaborne  supplies."  See  John  H 
Morse.  "New  WeapoiiS  Technologies;  Impli- 
cations for  NATO,"  Orbis,  Summer  1975,  No. 
2,  Vol.  19. 

"  Remarks    of    Senator    Patrick    Leahy    on 
floor  of  the  Senate,  AprJ  13,  1976,  These  were 
based     on     Information     provided     Senator 
Leahy  by  tlie  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff. 
'  /bid. 

•  Hearings.  Senate   Armed  Service   Comm.. 
Defense  Procurement.  FY76  and  FY7T,  p.  820. 
-  Quoted  from  Holloway's  first  press  con- 
ference at  Pentagon  after  he  was  made  CNO. 
October  30.  1974. 

»  Secretary  of  the  Navy  Mlddendorf  recent- 
ly said,  "It  is  going  to  be  so  hostile  out  there, 
the  survival  life  of  a  ship  will  be  measured 
In  mmutes  In  some  cases  In  high  threat 
areas.  See:  House  Armed  Service  Committee 
Hearings,  Fyi977  DoD  Budget,  Part  1.  pp. 
851-852. 

"'The  addition  of  AEGIS  plus  SAMs  will 
drive  costs  of  VSS. 

"  Alya  M.  Bowen,  "Aegis  Weapon  System 
Ship  Selection."  (Washington,  D.C.:  Con- 
gressional Research  Service.  1975 1.  p.  18 

"Barry  B'.echman.  Edward  Gramllch.  and 
Robert  Harman,  Setting  National  Priorities. 
the  1976  Budget.  (Washington,  D.C.:  The 
Brookings  Institution.  1975),  p.  108. 

"  FY7e  HASC,  pt  1,  pg.  167.  Fi'76  ADA  pt  1, 
pg.  343. 

■*  Secretary  of  the  Navy  WUllam  Mldden- 
dorf, answer  to  prepared  quesiio:;  from  Sena- 
tor Stennifl,  FY  1976  and  Transition  Period 
Authorization  for  Military  Procurement  .  .  ., 
Hearings  before  the  Senate  Committee  on 
Armed  Services,  94  Cong,  1  Sess.,  (1975),  p. 
783,  part  2. 

"  See  Rlckover's  Testimony  In  DOD  Appro- 
priations for  1975.  Hearings  before  the  House 
Appropriations  Subcommittee  oii  Defense.  93 
Cong,,  2  sess.,  (1974)  pt.  8,  p.  19. 

"  "Zumwalt  Describes  Nuclear  Theology, 
Science  Magazine,  Oct.  10,  1978. 

"  Admiral  Hyman  Rlckover,  testimony  be- 
fore House  Comm.  on  Armed  Services,  Hear- 
ings on  Military  Posture,  Dept.   of  Defense 
Authorization.    FY77    and    FY7T.    Seapower 
Subcommittee  Hearing  on  the  Procurement 
of  Naval  Vessels,  March  17,  1975,  94th  Con- 
gress, 1st  Session.  Part  3,  p.  3661. 
"  Ibid,  p.  347. 
-Ibid.  p.  3670. 
"Ibid   p.  3674. 

-•  See  "The  Feasibility  of  A  600  Ship  Fleet" 
by  Representative  Les  Aspln,  Report  to  the 
Military  Affairs  Committee  of  Members  of 
Congress  for  Peace  through  Law,  Pall  1975. 
Aspln  argues  that  a  600  ship  Navy  is  :.ot  at 
all  feasible  given  the  Navy's  own  a.ssuniptlons 
and  the  conditions  of  the  shipyards  and  labor 
market.  He  projects  a  force  of  550  usl::g  the 
Navy's  own  planning  assumptions,  a  force 
of  514  ships  using  even  the  assumption  of 
unlimited  budgets,  a  force  of  490  ships  as- 
suming limited  budgets,  and  a  force  of  425 
ships  as  a  "pessimistic"  fleet  projection, 
-  Ibid.  p.   10. 

«  See  "The  State  of  the  Fleet".  Report  by 
Representatives  Les  Aspln.  September  22, 
:975.  p   8. 

"  E.stlmate  of  Secretary  Mlddendorf,  Fis- 
cal Yrnr  1796  and  Transition  Period  Procure- 
ment Authorization,  Part  2.  p.  780  See  also, 
Aspln.  "The  State  of  the  Fleet",  p.  11. 


U.S    PoaEGN  AND  Defense  Policy  Axte&na- 

TIVE  POSTDKE  STATEMENT :  PaXT  2,  U£.  DE- 
FENSE Manpoweb  Issues 
I  introduction:  overview  of  dod  KA.vpov^rR 
By  far  the  largest  costs  In  the  Departmeiit 
of  Defense  FT77  budget  go  to  defense  man- 
power In  the  form  of  pay.  fringe  benefits 
and  operations  and  maintenance  costs  Over- 
all 51.7%  of  the  rY77  budget  is  allocated  to 
manpower  costs.  A  total  of  $51.8  billion  will 
be  spent  In  FY77  If  the  DoD  budget  Is  fully 
approved,  an  Increase  of  $2.4  billion  over 
rY76. 

Altogether,  5,622,300  persons  were  paid  by 
the  Pentagon  in  FY76.  This  breaks  down  into 
the  following  categories: 

People  paid  by  DoD 

[End    of   fiscal    year    1976] 

militart 

Active   duty   military 2,101,000 

Drill    paid   reserves 885,  100 

Retired  military..- 1.100,000 

civilian 

Direct  hire  civUlan 1.017.000 

Indirect  hire  civilian    (foreign)..  95,500 

Contracted  out  work 100.000 

Student  programs 23,700 

Military  morale  and  welfare 300,000 

Total:   Both  military  and 

civilian    5,622,300 

Further.  DoD  supplies  the  adniliiistrative 
support  for  several  other  categories  of  re- 
serves that  are  not  directly  or  Indirectly 
paid  except  through  Increased  retirement 
points  If  they  choose  to  volunteer  for  extra 
training.  These  Include: 

Individual  ready  reserves 738.  000 

Standby  reserves  (af'tlve) 386,000 

Standby    reserves    (inactive) 81.000 

Total   unpaid   reserves 1,205,000 

The  IRR  force  can  be  activated  If  tb» 
President  declares  a  st^te  of  emergency.  The 
standby  reserves  require  an  act  of  Congress 
to  mobilize  them  Thus,  the  universe  of  de- 
fen.se  manpower,  short  of  resurrecting  the 
draft,  is  5  6  million  paid  miMtary  and  civil- 
ians and  1.2  million  unpaid  reserves  In  addl- 
tio:!,  there  are  483,000  people  in  the  Army 
and  Air  Force  National  Guards  maintained 
by  the  states. 

Defense  manpower  is  the  largest  area  of 
investmeiit  In  the  Defense  budget.  If  large 
savings  are  to  be  realized  in  Defense  spend- 
ing, it  Is  here.  If  the  Defense  budget  were 
to  be  justified  from  the  ground  up,  o:.e 
would  ask  such  questions  as: 

( 1 )  What  kind  of  foreign  policy  should  we 
have  and  what  defense  manpower  force  is 
needed  to  maintain  If^  How  do  changes  in 
foreign  translate  Into  changes  in  defense 
manpower? 

(2)  If  one  assumes  the  present  foreign 
policy  Is  correct,  how  can  you  do  the  same 
job  more  efficiently  or  economically':'  How- 
can  you  either  Increase  combat  power 
through  changes  In  defense  manpower  or 
decrease  costs  while  maintalnli.g  the  same 
level  of  military  capability? 

(3)  Finally,  what  kinds  of  changes  in  com- 
pensation for  Military  manpower  make  Fer.se 
both  from  the  criterion  of  equity  and  of 
costs'' 

The  following  analysis  l5  an  attempt  to 
deal  with  these  issues  First,  let  us  look  at 
the  relationship  between  defense  manpower 
levels   and   alternative   foreign   policies 

n.     DEFENSE      M.ANPOWER     AND     FOREIGN     POLICY 
A'_TERNArrVES 

/   Current  policy  and  deploy inents 
The  U.S.  iiow  deploys  467.200  troops  abroad 
In  support  of  its  current  foreign  policy  and 
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defenae  commitments  to  42  colintrles.  Of 
these  forces  appruxliniiU'ly  UU.^tJO  are  lo- 
OBtod  abroad  In  Korea.  Japan,  the  PhllUplnea. 
Taiwan.  Thailand,  or  ure  aJloat  la  the  West- 
ern Pacific.  The  for-Aiird  depl"'.  iueni>  of  U.S. 
forces  abroad  Is  a.H  fol!  iws:  » 

Unli.  location,  iii.d  ml.salon: 

I.St  Armored  Division.  3d  ArmorNl  Division, 
8d  Infantry  Division  (M).  8th  Infantry  Dtvl- 
Uon  iM),  Bde.  1st  Infantry  Division  (M). 
Bde.  2d  Armored  Division,  Bde.  4Jth  Infantry 
Division  (M).  W.  Oermany,  Foree  presence. 
In  concert  with  allied  and  other  U.S.  forces, 
fleter  Warsaw  I'act  aggression.  Sailing  that. 
stop  any  Warsaw  Pact  ground  attack  and 
stabilize  the  military  sltuatldn  without 
B.u]or  loss  of  NATO  territory. 

2d  Infantry  Division,  S.  Korea,lForce  pres- 
ance.  Provides  ground  combat  and  security 
forces  for  South  Korea. 

Army  separate  brlpodi  s 

Berlin  Brigade.  W.  Oermany.  Force  pres- 
ance. 

193d  Infantry  Brigade.  Panaria.  Defense 
of  Canal  Zone. 

I72d  Infantry  Brigade.  Alaska.  Defense  of 
Alaska. 

Navy  ships  and  aircra't 

SUth  Fleet  •.  2  Attack/Multl-p  arpose  Car- 
riers. 16  Surface  Combatants.  19  i  ittack  Sub- 
marines. Patrol  Ships  and  Auxllli  rles.  1  Am- 
phibious Ready  Group  •.  1+A3W  Patrol 
Bciuadrons  (12  aircraft).  Medlteri  anean.  Pro- 
Tide  peacetime  naval  presence  throughout 
Mediterranean.  Malnt.Un  Mediterranean  sea 
lanes  In  NATO  conflict.  Provldel tactical  air 
and  amphibious  "protection"  forces  In  sup- 
port of  NATO  laud  war.  particularly  any 
Warsaw  Pact  Initiatives  agalns'  the  NATO 
■tuithern  flank.  Provide  crisis  :  nanagement 
ax    contingency    force    In    Medlti  rranean. 

Middle  East  Force  •.  1  Flagship.  2  Surface 
Oombaiants,  Persian  Oulf.  Arabian  Sea  and 
Indian  Ocean,  Provide  peacetime  naval  pres- 
•uce  In  Persian  Oulf,  Arabian  Se  i  and  Indian 
Ocean.  Provide  limited  contingency  force  in 
thf  area. 

Seventh  Fleet  &  Western  Pajclflc*,  2  At- 
tack. Multl-Purpose  Carriers 
Combatants,  20  Attack  Submarl 
ll'.nries.  2  Amphibious  Ready 
ASW  Patrol  Squadrons,  Wes 
Mountain  Western  Pacific  sea  lanes  in  NATO 
or  Asian  conflict.  Provide  tad  leal  air  and 
amphibious  "projection"  forces  In  support 
of  Asian  conflict.  Provide  crisis 
or  contingency  force  In  Western  Pacific.  Pro 
Tide  peacetime  naval  presence  throughout 
Western  Paclflc. 

Marine  Corps  Force  i 

Marine  Amphibious  Unit  (aloat),  Medi- 
terranean, Provide  forw8u-d  afloit  force  pres- 
ence In  the  Eastern  Atlantlc/Mnllterranean. 

Battalion   Landing   Te^m    (afoat),   Ca^b- 
bean    Deployed    afloat    Intemil 
vide    lorward    afloat    force    prcience    In    the 
Caribbean. 

Special  Mission  Force.  Guanainamo  Bay 
Cuba.  Defense  of  Ouantanamo 
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Naval  Base. 

3d  Marine  Division  (  ).  oilnawa.  Pro- 
vide forward  deployed  grount  air  combat 
forces  with  amphibious  forcible  entry  ca- 
pability. 

1st  Marine  Aircraft  Wing  (—  ,  Japan  and 
Okinawa. 

Marino  Amphibious  Unit  (aflcat).  Western 


•  Figures  shown  are  approxln  ate  averages. 
Most  ships  are  rotated  to  distant  asalgn- 
ments  from  U.S.  homeports.  N  edlterranean 
and  Wcstprn  Paclflc  forces,  however,  contain 
a  few  units  selectively  homepoi  ted  overseas, 
in' ludlng  one  CV  homeported  :n  Japan. 

••  An  Amphlblou.i  Ready  Grc  up  (ARO)  Is 
one-ninth  of  an  Amphibious  Task  Force 
(ATP) .  It  consists  of  3  to  6  amphibious  ships 
with  a  Marine  Battalion  Landing  Team  or  a 
Marine  Amphibious  Unit  embatked 

Footnotes  at  end  of  article 


Paclflc.    Provide   forward   afloat    force    pres- 
ence In  the  Western  Paclflc. 

Battalion  Landing  Team  (afloat).  Western 
Paclflc. 

Air  Force    Tactical   Fighter   Aircraft 

26  Squadrons  ••*.  9  UK.  8  W  Germany, 
1  Netherlands.  3  Spain.  1  Iceland.  4  Dual- 
based,  Provide  force  presence  In  forward 
areas.  Provide  close  air  support,  gain  air 
superiority,  and  provide  Interdiction  for  a 
N.\TO  conflict 

9  Squadrons.  2  Philippines.  4  Okinawa,  3 
Korea,  Provide  force  presence.  Provide  close 
air  support,  gain  air  superiority,  and  provide 
Interdiction  for  an  Asian  conflict. 

Approximately  923  billion  a  year  Is  spent 
on  maintaining  these  Asian  forces  and  the 
CONUS  forces  directed  to  an  Asian  Contin- 
gency '  Apparently  there  Is  now  some  tension 
between  what  we  say  our  foreign  policy  pri- 
orities are  and  our  military  force  deploy- 
ments. Current  policy  Is  to  maintain  a  de- 
fense line  In  such  forward  Asian  states  as  the 
Republic  of  Korea,  Thailand,  and  Taiwan 
while  emphasizing  verbally  and  with  the 
bulk  of  our  forces  that  Europe  and  the  Mid- 
dle East  are  considerably  more  Important  to 
oxir  well-being.  In  Asia,  Japan  Is  considered 
of  the  most  considerable  direct  Interest  to  the 
defense  and  well-being  of  the  U.S.  and  pro- 
tection of  Japan  remains  the  cornerstone  of 
our  Asian  policy. 

Speclflc  forces  contributing  to  the  Asian 
total  are  the  2nd.  7th.  9th,  and  25th  Armv 
Infantry  divisions:  the  2nd  and  3rd  Marine 
amphibious  forces;  the  3rd  and  7th  fleets; 
and  the  nine  US.  Air  Force  tactical  squad- 
rons based  In  the  Philippines,  Japan,  and 
Korea. 

A  larger  current  share  of  the  defense  budg- 
et goes  to  maintain  the  forces  we  have  in 
Europe  and  aimed  at  European  contin- 
gencies. According  to  calculations  done  at 
the  Brookings  Institution,  there  was  ap- 
proximately $36  billion  Invested  In  such  Eu- 
ropean forces  by  the  VS.  In  1978.  This  breaks 
down  as  follows:  » 

(TOA  in  billion*  of  flscal  yoir  1976  dotUrtl 


minimal  risk  force  at  24  dlvlsloiis  set  by 
the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  on  a  purely  military 
basis,  for  present  purposes*  JCS  views  and 
planning  tend  to  be  based  on  assumptions 
that  the  V a  needs  tii  prepare  to  fight  In 
every  locale  l:i  the  wcjrld  arid  to  rrialntala 
presence  everywhere  and  they  t^nd  to  re- 
flect the  force  levels  needed  if  we  had  such 
a  stated  foreign  policy 

Such  Pax  Americana  forces  would  resemble 
the  "minimal  rl.-^k  forces"  described  by  As- 
sistant Secretary  of  Defense.  Leonard  Sul- 
livan.   Note    his    chart    below:  • 

"REQUIRED"  CONVENTIONAL  FORCE  LEVELS 


FlKiKy 

Minimal 

Prudtnt 

con- 

risk 

risk 

ttrain«<l 

Central  purpose  forces  (Ac- 

tive.Rejerve): 

Army  divisions SCO  '16^  »  16/8 

Miiine  divisions i  0  >  3/1  » 3^1 

Air  Force  tac  fighter  wings.          45/0  24/10  24/10 

Navy  earner  wings 2S''0  16/2  12/2 

Maifne  Corps  air  wings 5/0  3'1  3/1 

Carriers Z5  16  13 

Patrol  A 'C  squadrons 60  30(12  24/13 

Surface  combatant  st»ip»...           590  215/51  18130 

Submarines 225  95  »2 

Mobility  forces NA  

C  5/C-141 70/234  70/234 

Tactical     airlift    (Active/ 

Reserve) 266/410  234/36S 

Seahft     (MIU'CIV     cargo  ,,^  ^ 

ships) 2M  2K 

AmphibtouslofceliftCdivt-  ,  .  ^ 

aions) 3  2  IM 


Typ«  o(  foTM 


UmUo- 
Esrops       Asia       otod 


Ground  combat  torcas: 

(K;    Army J16.8       J6.5         J2.6 

'   Marine  Corps 9         1.9 

Tactical  air  force*: 

•».^  Alt  Force «-9         2-1  «•» 

Navy/Marine  Corps 4.0         4.0  

Naval  (eneril  purpose  Imcm 9.5         8.7  1.6 

Strategic  nuclear  force* . .............        17.9 

Mobility  forces ...... .........         3.8 

•^    ETotal 16.1       nl         STJ 


PAX    AMEBICANA 

The  size  of  VS.  combat  and  support  forces 
needed  Is  very  sensitive  to  the  kind  of  for- 
eign policy  that  the  VS.  pursues  and  the 
level  of  risk  that  the  country  and  Its  leader- 
ship are  willing  to  live  with.  Obviously  If  the 
United  States  adopted  a  stUl  more  ambitious 
foreign  policy  than  present,  lln  which  It  at- 
tempted to  maintain  stability  and  order  In 
every  corner  of  the  globe  through  military 
presence  or  applied  military  force,  It  would 
need  significantly  larger  forces  than  It  now 
maintains. 

Adopting  Pax  Americana  would  Imply  that 
the  United  States  should  maintain  what 
the  military  now  defines  m  "minimal  risk 
forces"  for  current  foreign  and  military 
policy  Implementation.  Such  forces  would 
obviously  carry  a  higher  risk  In  Implement- 
ing Pax  Americana.  Such  "minimal  risk 
forces."  for  example,  would  nearly  double  the 
present  U.S.  Army  dlvtalona  from  the  present 
16    to    30*    Senator    Qoldwater    placed    this 


•••    Includes   four   squadrons  dual-based 
in  CONUS. 


'  Fully  manned. 
>  Not  fully  manned. 

Clearly  Pax  Americana  would  be  extremely 
expensive.  Even  assuming  that  such  a  policy 
did  not  draw  the  US  Into  further  costly 
limited  wars,  the  defense  budget  could  be 
twice  as  large  as  It  presently  Is  If  the  force 
structure  to  maintain  It  were  to  resemble 
the  JCS  projection  of  a  •'Minimal  risk"  force 
level.  Such  a  policy  could  cost  twice  as 
muh  as  our  current  defense  forces  In  TY 
1976  dollars. 

Option  3:  Pacific  Pullback  Europe  First. 
For  those  who  would  not  embrace  a  UB. 
foreign  policy  of  Pax  Americana  or  the  Status 
Quo,  a  third  option  may  appear  more  attrac- 
tive, namely  a  policy  of  Eur^po- First  with  a 
puUback  of  VS.  military  forces  and  Its  defen- 
sive perimeter  in  the  Western  Paclflc.  Such 
a  policy  would  Include  pulling  U  .S  troops 
out  of  Korea,  Thailand,  and  perhaps  Taiwan 
as  well  as  demobilizing  some  nf  the  amphib- 
ious forces  In  the  Western  Pacific  area.  At 
the  same  time  this  policy  would  keep  the 
present  strong  commitment  and  forces  In 
Europe  In  support  of  N.^TO  defenses  and 
Middle  Eastern  contingencies 

What  would  a  Paclflc  Pull  back  Europe 
First  Foreign  Policy  require  In  the  way  of 
military  forces  In  Europe  and  Asia?  There 
are  two  baolc  alternatives.  First,  present 
European  forces  could  be  maintained  at 
their  current  level  of  314.0(X)  US  troops  In 
addition,  US.  forces  In  the  Western  Pacific 
region  oould  be  reduced  hv  all  the  US. 
Forces  In  South  Korea  (42.000).  In  addition, 
two  of  the  U.S.  light  Infantry  divisions  now 
earmarked  for  Asian  contingencies  In  the 
U.S.  (CONUS)  could  be  demobilized  U.S. 
Marine  divisions  would  then  abandon  their 
amphibious  role  and  training  and  would 
•heavy  up'^  with  armor  or  nntl-tank  weapons 
and  would  be  assigned  to  European  contin- 
gencies All  of  this  would  allow  the  UjB.  to 
demobilize  over  a  period  of  five  years  some 
72.000  tro<ips  with  a  r<)n.'ier\  :itl\e  fl\'>  yp:tr 
cost  savings  of  »720  million  In  1976  dollars  If 
these  were  phased  out  In  30'~r  Increments 
over  that  half-decade. 

Those  who  would  argue  for  a  pullback  to 
offshore  Asia  are  especially  concerned  that 
US.  ctimbat  forces  will  be  committed  to  a 
second  Korean  War    Manv  believe  that  this 
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would  be  a  catastrophe  for  the  United  States, 
and  would  quite  possibly  become  nuclear. 
Critics  of  the  U.S.  presence  In  South  Korea 
point  out  the  parallels  with  Vietnam.  A  sec- 
ond Korean  War  would  quite  likely  not  have 
the  support  of  the  American  people  or  the 
U5.  Congress  Such  a  conflict  could  have 
tragic  domestic  and  international  conse- 
quences It  could  strain  the  belief  of  the  US 
people  and  even  members  of  the  armed  forces 
that  they  were  participating  in  the  direct 
defen.se  of  the  United  States.  Many  would  see 
the  defense  of  the  dictatorial  South  Korean 
regime  as  a  go\crnment  not  worth  the  spill- 
ing of  American  blood  or  the  spending  of 
American  resources  Many  would  see  no 
strong  relationship  between  the  defense  of 
South  Korea  and  the  defense  of  Japan,  much 
less  the  defense  of  the  United  States 

It  Is  also  argued  that  the  forward  deploy- 
ment and  presence  of  U.S.  nuclear  weapons 
In  South  Korea  could  make  any  future  Ko- 
rean conflict  a  nuclear  war  There  are  several 
hundred  US.  nuclear  weapons  In  South  Ko- 
rea. Some  are  deployed  close  to  the  DMZ 
They  might  well  be  overrun  or  used  In  a 
clash  of  forces  in  Korea.  If  overrun  by  North 
Koreans  they  might  be  u.sed  against  U.S. 
troops.  If  seized  by  South  Koreans  they  might 
be  used  against  the  North  Their  use  against 
North  Koreans  by  U.S.  troops  could  well  in- 
vite Soviet  or  Chlne.se  retaliation  In  kind 
agaln.st  South  Korea  Even  unanswered  first 
use  of  U.S.  nuclear  weapons  could  be  a  cata.«- 
trophe  for  U.8  diplomacy  worldwide  as  de- 
nunciations and  possible  retaliations  took 
place  against  such  actions  Moreover,  such 
useage  of  nuclear  weapons  would  break  the 
30  year  moratorium  on  nuclear  weapons  use 
In  combat.  It  would  be  a  very  dangerous 
precedent  to  set. 

A  second  option  would  be  to  make  the 
same  kinds  of  cuts  In  the  US  military  struc- 
ture In  the  Western  Paclflc  region  and  to 
transfer  these  same  military  units  to  Europe 
or  to  CONUS  assigned  to  NATO  contingen- 
cies. Exercising  this  second  option  would  beef 
up  the  conventional  forces  available  to  the 
U.S.  In  a  European  war  and  ^ould  narrow 
the  gap  between  NATO  and  the  Warsaw  Pact 
In  conventional  forces  Whether  the  US  ex- 
ercises optlon.s  one  or  two  depends  on  the 
degree  of  risk  that  pollcy-maker.s  see  of  a 
conventional  attack  In  Europe  and  the  de- 
gree of  risk  such  policy-makers  decide  to  live 
with  both  In  Europe  and  In  Asia. 
Ri^ks  and  opportunities  of  an  Asian  pullback 
policy 

Critics  of  our  present  stance  In  Asia  argue 
that  we  might  Improve  that  stance  by  remov- 
ing ourselves  from  situations  In  Korea  where 
there  Is  danger  of  bogging  down  In  another 
Asian  land  war.  Rather,  they  suggest  that 
VS.  ground  combat  forces  and  bases  be  re- 
moved from  the  Asian  mainland  First,  they 
argue  that  the  defen.se  of  the.se  rejrlons  are 
not  of  direct  slgnlflcance  In  defending  the 
United  States  Second,  they  ar^-ue  that  even 
If  B  forward  U.S  defense  perimeter  Is  desir- 
able. It  can  best  be  maintained  where  the 
rnlt<>d  States  Is  strongest  and  has  a  clear 
advantage  in  technology  and  geopraphy 

Those  critics  of  the  current  posture  point 
out  the  significant  advantages  of  a  defense 
perimeter  that  relies  upon  the  superior  US 
Naval  forces  standing  between  mainland  Asia 
and  ofT-shore  Asia,  and  the  superior  U.S.  air 
forces  that  can  be  deployed  from  carriers  and 
from  bases  In  the  Pacific.  These  forces  plus 
the  biirr'.er  created  by  the  sea,  they  argue, 
f'^rm  a  more  natural  and  reliable  defensive 
perimeter  than  one  In  which  U.S.  troops  are 
committed  to  the  Asian  mainland. 

For  those  that  would  like  to  see  the  United 
States  take  a  lower  profile  in  South  Korea 
several  options  present  themselves  First,  the 
^S  might  decide  to  Immediately  remove  all 
42,000  U.S    troops  In  South  Korea  Including 


the  tactical  nuclear  weapons  and  military 
weaponry  they  now  maintain  In  Korea.  Sec- 
ond, the  U.S.  might  simply  de-nuclearlze  the 
forces  In  South  Korea  to  remove  the  possi- 
bility of  nuclear  war  there.  Third,  the  VS. 
might  move  Its  forces  further  south  of  the 
MZ,  perhaps  south  of  the  Hahn  River  of  37th 
Parallel.  Fotirth,  the  U.S.  might  move  Its 
troops  south  for  the  present  and  then  begin 
to  gradually  move  them  out  of  Korea  alto- 
gether over  the  next  several  years.  Fifth,  the 
U.S.  might  move  its  ground  troops  and 
tactical  nuclear  weapons  out  of  Korea  im- 
mediately or  within  a  year  while  leaving  the 
U.S.  Air  Force  units  inside  Korea  until  the 
South  Korean  Air  Force  Is  sufficiently 
modernized  to  maintain  a  fa\orable  air 
balance  with  the  North  Korean  air  forces. 
This  Is  likely  to  be  the  case  by  1980  or 
before. 

Those  who  would  support  a  minimal  U.S. 
Involvement  in  Korea,  argue  that  the  forward 
deployment  of  U.S.  combat  ground  troops 
is  unnecessary  and  takes  away  from  the 
flexibility  that  should  be  available  to  the 
President  and  Congress  in  the  event  of 
another  war  In  Korea.  The  forward  deploy- 
ment of  U.S.  troops  near  the  mal::  invasion 
routes  south  of  the  DMZ  make  It  Inevitable 
that  they  would  be  involved  at  the  outset 
of  hostilities.  This  may  add  a  bit  to  deter- 
rence of  such  an  attack,  but  leaves  U.S. 
leaders  no  option  but  to  fight. 

Some  argue  that  the  United  States  ought 
to  begin  by  removing  all  tactical  nuclear 
weapons  frjm  South  Korea  These  could  be 
returned  In  the  event  of  war  but  ought,  not 
to  be  on  location  where  they  may  be  Intro- 
duced too  soon  Into  combat.  And  it  can  be 
argued  that  they  ought  never  to  be  used  in 
a  purely  Korean  war 

Other  critics  of  our  current  stance  have 
suggested  moving  our  forces  further  south 
from  the  Korean  DMZ  so  that  the  President 
and  Congress  would  have  the  option  of  not 
entering  the  conflict  with  our  ground  troops 
If  they  so  decided,  yet  would  have  them  close 
by  If  their  use  were  approved.  This  would 
Improve  the  flexibility  of  the  US  but  would 
cost  about  $500  million  more  In  military 
construction 

Still  another  option  would  be  to  remove 
the  U.S.  ground  troops  completely,  but  re- 
tain the  U.S.  Air  Force  units  In  South  Korea 
for  a  time  until  the  ROK  Air  Force  reaches 
parity  or  superiority  with  the  North  Koreans. 
South  Korean  ground  and  naval  forces  are 
already  con.sldered  superior  by  military 
analysts.  This  option  would  preserve  the 
conventional  balance  of  power  In  the 
peninsula  while  phasing  out  the  American 
presence  and  removing  the  danger  of  nu- 
clear first  use  in  Korea  While  Immediate 
savings  would  be  moderate,  an  estimated  $2 
billion  between  1976  and  1981,  the  long  term 
gain-s  would  be  substantial. 

Apart  from  the  effects  on  the  attitudes 
and  policies  of  the  Japanese,  It  is  not  at  all 
clear  that  the  US.  withdrawal  from  Korea 
poses  dangers  to  U.S.  national  security  If 
done  In  a  gradual  and  sensible  manner.  A 
gradual  withdrawal  should  also  give  the 
Japanese  time  to  digest  the  change  and  may 
prevent  any  major  shift  In  their  own  rela- 
tionship with  the  U.S. 

Option  4 :  Retrenchment :  Lower  Profiles 
In  Europe  and  Asia. 

Still  another  foreign  policy  option  avail- 
able to  the  United  States  Is  a  pullback  not 
only  In  Asia  (as  described  In  Option  3:  Pa- 
clflc Pullback)  but  In  Europe  as  well.  This 
kind  of  foreign  policy  would  permit  the 
United  States  to  maintain  far  fewer  combat 
forces  abroad  than  at  present.  The  argu- 
ments for  an  Asian  pullback  remain  the 
same  as  discussed  Those  favoring  a  Euro- 
pean pullback  often  do  not  agree  on  the 
kind  or  level  of  reduction  or  the  reasons 
for  them. 


There  are  any  number  of  possible  U.S. 
NATO  options.  These  might  Include: 

1 1 )  Super  NATO — this  would  be  suitable 
with  a  Peix  Americana  foreign  policy. 

(2)  Status  Quo  Nato — this  would  be  suit- 
able with  either  the  present  foreign  policy 
or  with  a  Pacific  Pullback  European  First 
Foreign  Policy 

Or  if  there  were  a  general  standdown  in  both 
the  Western  Pacific  and  Etirope,  the  UJ5. 
might  adopt  the  following  kinds  of  NATO 
.TiiUtary  policies : 

(3)  Status  Quo  NATO  with  European- 
izatlon  of  NATO  Forces — This  wcuid  main- 
tain present  NATO  troop  levels  while  sub- 
stituting European  troops  for  U.S.  troope 
on  a  one-for-one  basis  with  perhaps  190.- 
000  U.S.  troops  remaining  after  five  years 
of  "Europeanlzation." 

(4)  Mutual  and  Balanced  Force  Reduc- 
t.ons — This  would  allow  NATO  aind  Warsaw 
Pact  forces  to  conduct  a  parallel  mutual 
phasedown  of  forces  In  Europe. 

i5)  Substantial  Unilateral  U.S.  Phase- 
down  (40^r) — this  would  Involve  a  cut  of 
124.000  troops  from  the  US  forces  in  Europe 
with  190,000  remaining.  No  Initial  Allied  re- 
placement would  occur  nor  Pact  phasedown 
negotiated. 

Some  critics  of  the  current  posture  In  Eu- 
rope argue  that  a  fairer  policy  would  re- 
sult If  U.S.  troops  pulled  out  of  Euro{>e  in 
slgnlflcant  numbers  the  gaps  In  the  lines 
were  filled  by  our  NATO  allies  Our  Euro- 
pean allies  have  a  population  greater  than 
that  of  the  Soviet  Union  yet  maintain  far 
fewer  soldiers  under  arms.  Note  below  the 
population  of  the  NATO  European  alUee 
(Minus  the  U.S.)  compared  to  the  Soviet 
Union  and  the  Pact.  Note  also  the  NATO 
European  advantages  in  GNP. 

NATO  Europe  versus  Soviet  Union  ' 

Population.  GNP,  defense  spending,  and 
armed  forces 

NATO  Europe  312  million:  $1121  B;  »57J 
billion:  2,962,000. 

Soviet  Union:  250  mUUon:  $624  B;  $67  bil- 
lion; 3.526.000 

NA  TO  versus  Warsaw  Pact  • 

Population.  GNP,  defense  spending,  and 
armed  forces. 

NATO  (  -i-U.S.)  :  545  million.  $2534  B. 
$121.8  billion;  5,092.000. 

Warsaw  Pact:  355  million,  $854  B;  $74.8 
billion:   4.639.000. 

It  Is  obvious  that  NATO  Europe  has  the 
resource.?  to  offset  the  Soviet  Union  In  both 
people  and  wealth.  These  assets  could  be 
turned  Into  equivalent  military  forces  What 
NATO  Europe  lacks  is  political  cohesion  and 
will.  The  U.S.  provides  the  ••glue"  but 
whether  It  should  provide  so  much  of  the 
muscle  of  NATO  Is  a  legitimate  question. 

Something  of  a  consensus  exists  within 
the  U.S.  Government  that  the  preferred 
means  of  phasing  down  o'ur  defense  presence 
in  Europe  would  be  through  mutual  and 
balanced  force  reductions  made  lointly  by 
both  the  Warsaw  Pact  and  NATO  The 
MBFR  negotiations  so  far  have  not  suc- 
ceeded In  promoting  any  arms  reduction  In 
Central  Europe  and  show  no  immediate 
promise  of  slgnlflcant  progress  to  date  Such 
a  mutual  drawdown  of  forces  would  reduce 
the  threat  of  attack  somewhat  In  propor- 
tion to  the  reduction  In  forces  Clearly  this 
would  be  desirable:  for  these  agreements  to 
result  m  cost  savings,  however,  would  re- 
quire de-mobillzation  of  the  forces  Involved, 
not  just  withdrawal. 

Reduction  through  MBFT?  would  preserve 
a  rough  military  balance  in  Europe  and  still 
allow  savings  to  both  sides  at  no  Increased 
military  risk.  It  would  also  be  a  means  of 
phasing  down  that  would  not  threaten  the 
unity  of  NATO  or  be  seen  as  an  American 
withdrawal  from  commitment  to  NA1X5  It 
might  also  preclude  the  necessity  of  relying 
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so  excluslvel/  on  nuclear  weaixjiis  to  main- 
tain the  balance.  This  might  tbe  required  If 
the  V  S  unilaterally  remo\t>d  large  numbem 
of  general  purpose  forces  fror^  Europe 

Unilateral  U  S  phaseclowris  of  general 
purptiee  forces  from  NATO  mftght.  however, 
be  the  only  monns  of  galvanlllng  the  Euro- 
peans to  take  on  a  great«r  ihare  of  their 
own  defense  Majiy  critics  of  the  MBFR 
talka  Indicate  their  dissatisfaction  with  the 
non -progress  and  feel  very  peislmlstlc  about 
the  taU-.s  Indeed  MBFR  has  ierved  more  as 
a  barrlpr  to  the  removal  of  troops  than  as 
a  means  of  facilitating  renioTal.  Those  who 
wish  to  keep  the  present  levtfl  of  VS.  troop 
commitment  have  used  thje  •'bargaining 
chip"  argument  to  refute  arguments  for 
unUateral  withdrawals.  Ta  unllaterallv 
withdraw  forces  while  trymg  to  secure 
Soviet  concessions  at  the  MBFR  negotiat- 
ing table.  It  Is  argued,  will  I  undercut  the 
U.S.  bargaining  poaltlon  and  g  ve  the  Soviets 
no  Incentive   to  make  concesitona. 

What  kind  of  cost  savings  would  result 
from  phasing  down  our  grou  id  force  pres- 
ence In  NATO?  A  cut  of  40%  i\  forces  might 
mean  a  cost  savings  of  ftl.SS  tllllon  per  year 
In  payroll  savings  alone  If  these  troops  wore 
demobilized  Perhaps  demobilization  costs 
would  be  offset  even  in  the  flnit  year  by  sav- 
ings In  housing,  energry  use.  a:  id  other  troop 
expenses.  124.000  more  people  would  be  re- 
leased for  civilian  work  in  the  US  economy. 

Unilateral  cuts  of  this  majnltude  might 
or  might  not  produce  greater  Surojjean  will- 
ingness to  fill  holes  left  by  U.S.  pullback. 
Some  believe  that  Eiiropean  NATO  has  too 
little  political  coheslveness  to  replace  the 
departed  U.S.  combat  forces] and,  as  a  re- 
sult, they  believe  that  NATO  forces  would 
be  weakened  Inviting  instalilllty  into  the 
region  and  possibly  war.  T  ils,  of  course, 
depends  upon  the  intention!  of  the  Soviet 
leadership 

It  can  be  argued  also  that  arge  unilateral 
cut«  such  as  a  40%  pullback  might  have  the 
residual  effect  of  Influenclna  the  Soviets  to 
follow  the  U.S.  example.  PeAiaps  given  the 
opportunity,  the  Soviets  might  effect  mili- 
tary savings  of  their  owij.  This  line  of 
thought  Bwsumes  that  the  tripwire  nuclear 
force  left  behind  can  deter  d  rational  Soviet 
leadership  from  attack  on  KATO  soil.  Per- 
haps an  arms  race  In  reverse  would  be  en- 
couraged by  such  unilateral  acts  followed 
by  Soviet  Imitation.  Of  coarse,  others  feel 
that  this  would  be  seen  asjweiikness  caus- 
ing the  Soviets  to  apply  more  pressure,  not 
less.  J 

The  degree  of  risk  taken  m  In  dispute  al- 
though most  would  agree  that  phasedowns 
through  mutual  and  balanoed  force  reduc- 
tions offers  the  most  risk-proof  means  of 
phasing  down  US  forces  tti  Europe.  This 
kind  of  policy  would  enable  everyone  to  share 
In  the  savings  and  might  generate  a  desire 
for    further    burden    reduction 

Prom  a  U.S.  jjolnt  of  vie*.  Euro{)eanl7»- 
tlon  of  the  NATO  force  Is  ^ood  but  It  In- 
creases the  bvirdens  borne  i  by  the  NATO 
allies.  This  perhaps  Is  Just,  l^it  nevertheless 
dlfTlcult.  Sharp  unilateral  UlS.  cuts  take  a 
greater  risk  than  either  the  MBFR  or  Euro- 
p>eanl2»tlon  routes  The  costs  of  such  large 
unilateral  reductions  are  potentially  verv 
trreat  It  can  be  argued  thkt  they  would 
undermine  the  peace  and  stability  of  Eu- 
rope. Such  a  policy  would  make  the  NATO 
reliance  on  nuclear  weaponq  all  the  more 
likely.  A  small  U.S.  force  l4  NATO  might 
also  Incur  cost  to  US.  credibility  and  lead 
to  a  loosening  of  ties  with'  several  NATO 
allies  Some  would  argue  Ifiat  the  "Fln- 
landlzatlon"  of  Europe  ml 
behind  a  unilateral  US.  tn 
although  there  Is  no  evlden 
tripwire  force  would  not  re; 
if  more  risky  det.errent  to 

Compared    to    the   presen 
forelen    policy    of    r\.    pener 


t    not    be    far 

p   withdrawal. 

that  the  US. 

In  an  effective 

Viet  aggression. 

US.    policy,    a 

retrenchment 


In  both  Europe  and  Asia  wc  iild  return  and 


demobilize    172,000    troops    from    overseas 
Total  cost  savings  In  FY  77  would  be  mini- 
mal but  cost  savings  of  at  least  $2  0  billion 
con    be    realized    over    the    next    five    years, 
in  DtreNsE  manpower  and  crriciiNCT 

QrKSTIONS 

Obviously  If  U  S.  foreign  policy  is  changed. 
It  would  be  logical  to  expand  or  contract  the 
defense  manpower  required  accordingly. 
However,  even  If  the  current  foreign  policy 
Is  a.ssumed  to  be  correct  a  second  question 
remains.  "How  can  we  support  the  present 
policy  more  economically  or  efficiently?" 
Can  fewer  people  do  the  Job  required''  Can 
the  same  number  of  people  generate  a  more 
effective  combat  force  by  restructuring  the 
force  and  by  better  management  of  man- 
power resources? 

There  Is  obviously  room  for  Improvement 
in  the  management  of  US  defense  man- 
power resources  Any  bureaucracy  that  has 
5  6  million  persons  on  the  payroll  can  safely 
be  assumed  to  possess  areas  of  Inefficiency 
and  areas  where  economies  may  be  realized. 
.\nalysts  and  critics  of  the  Pentagon's  use  of 
defen.se  manpower  have  made  a  series  of 
efficiency  and  economy  suggestions.  These 
Include: 

( 1 1  Redressing  the  balance  between  offi- 
cers and  enlisted  personnel.  The  current 
ratio  of  officers  to  enlisted  Is  far  too  low  and 
a  'top  heavy  ■  mllltarj'  force  I*  not  an  effi- 
cient force.  There  are  currently  too  many 
chiefs  and  not  enough  Indians  In  the  U  S 
nnned  services.  "Orade  Creep"  must  be 
stopped  and  the  ratios  improved. 

(3)  Cutting  back  on  the  support  tall  where 
possible  to  increase  combat  effectiveness  of 
U.S.  forces  between  M  and  M^-eo. 

1 3)  Reform  the  U.S.  reserves  so  as  to  In- 
clude more  within  active  divisions  and  to 
bring  more  of  them  up  to  a  point  where 
they  would  be  ready  for  service  by  M  -f  60. 

(4)  Increase  service  tours  of  duty  and  en- 
listment time.  Keep  military  personnel  In  one 
location  longer  and  keep  them  In  the  service 
for  longer  tours.  Increa.se  the  enlistments 
and  re-enllstments  to  four  years  for  each 
service.  Decrease  transfers  and  turnover 

(5)  Go  to  an  all-salary  system  where  pay 
Is  substituted  for  fringe  benefits  and  "extra" 
fringe  benefits  can  be  secured  only  on  a  pay- 
as-you-go  basis  Military  pay,  except  for 
combat  pay  and  benefit.';,  should  be  equal  to 
civilian  pay  for  similar  levels  of  skills.  Differ- 
ences should  be  reconciled  over  a  3  year  pe- 
riod. 

(6)  Reiyise  the  Military  Retirement  Sys- 
tem. Reforms  of  the  military  fringe  benefits 
like  the  retirement  system  are  long  overdue. 
Military  persons  have  a  comparable  salary 
to  their  civilian  counterparts  and  like  them 
should  now  adopt  equivalent  retirement  sys- 
tems. This  means  that  military  retirement 
.systems  that  were  contributory,  that  were 
"capped ■".  that  were  not  "recomputed'",  and 
which  did  not  offer  such  rich  rewards  after 
only  20  years  of  service  at  early  ages  would 
save  the  taxpayers  billions  without  being 
unfair  to  the  retired  military. 

(7)  Adopt  a  revised  Defense  Officer  Per- 
sonnel Management  Act  (DOPMA).  This  will 
provide  a  much  needed  overhaul  of  the  ofll- 
cer  management  system  In  the  Pentagon 

(8)  Adopt  a  15,000  person  (f  .5%  )  efficiency 
cut  in  civilian  defense  manpower  over  and 
above  recommendations  No.  1-No.  7.  This 
wdll  encouratre  housecleanlng  of  excess  civil- 
ians. 

(9)  Initiate  a  S%  Pay  Cap  on  Military  Pay 
Increases.  This  can  be  used  to  bring  pay 
costs  Into  line  with  civilian  payroll  of  the 
federal  government  and  to  hold  the  line  on 
the  most  expensive  Item  In  the  Defense 
budget. 

All  together  In  FY  77  these  reforms  In  de- 
fen.se  manpower  will  save  M.687  millions  If 
Instituted  at  the  beginning  of  the  year.  This 
would  go  a  long  way  toward  a  more  lean  and 
efficient  defense  manpower  force. 


Please  note  the  following  analysis  In  sup- 
port of  each  of  these  nine  defense  manpower 
recommendations. 

Correcting  a  Top-Heavy  Military 

In  the  US  Air  Force  there  la  approxi- 
mately one  officer  for  every  five  enlisted  men. 
USAF  officers  are  paid  approximately  one 
dollar  out  of  every  three  paid  by  the  Air 
Force  In  the  VS.  Navy  and  U.S.  Army  there 
U  approximately  one  officer  for  every  seven 
enlisted  men  and  women.  Army  and  Navy 
officers  account  for  one  quarter  of  the  payroll 
costs  of  their  services  The  U.S.  Marines  have 
the  best  ratio  with  one  ofBcer  for  every  nine 
enlisted  and  with  officers  taking  approxi- 
mately one-flfth  of  the  pay. 

The«e  totals  far  exceed  the  ofTlcer-to- 
enllsted  ratios  of  World  War  II  During  the 
Second  World  War  there  was  one  general  or 
admiral  for  every  600.000  troops.  By  the 
Korean  War  this  had  gone  to  one  for  every 
145.000  troops.  Now  there  Is  one  for  every 
20.000  troops 

This  swelling  of  the  ofHcer  corp-s  Is  a 
direct  result  of  the  promotions  that  have 
come  from  US  pprtlclpatlon  In  three  wars 
in  35  years  It  Is  also  a  result  of  Increased 
skills  needed  to  run  a  techrUcally  more  com- 
plex military  machine.  It  Is  also  due  to  the 
poor  manpower  management  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense.  This  Is  obvious  when  you 
consider  that  there  were  only  15,000  colonels 
and  Navy  captains  In  a  force  of  12.1  million 
military  men  In  June,  1945.  ThL-;  Is  the  .same 
as  In  1976  when  this  same  size  officer  corps 
commands  but  2  1  million  troops,  one  sixth 
as  many  as  In  WWII  In  looking  over  the 
entire  defen.se  manpower  picture  for  1976. 
William  Brehm,  Assistant  Secretary  of  De- 
fense for  Manpower  and  Reserves,  admitted 
that  '"there  Is  no  dlscernable  Improvement 
In  the  grade  enrichment  problem  in  terras  of 
the  overall  picture.'" 

Note  the  FY  1976  ratios  of  oflScers  to  en- 
listed personnel. 

OFFICERS  TO  ENLISTED  RATIOS.'  FISCAL  YEAR  1977 


Pay 
People      (RuUioRs)     Ratio 


RIM.  3 
4,163.5 


H 


USAF  (ipproiimately  1  to  5): 

Officerj 99,«l 

Enlijted 486.M5 

USN  (approximataly  1  to  7): 

Ofliceri M.380  341.3 

Enlisted 460,028  942.2 

USMC  (approximately  1  to  9): 

Otficeri 18.545  .342         M 

Enlisted 177,953  1.246 

USA  (approximetely  I  to  7):  ^  , 

0«.Mrj ...-    98.125  <82-5         H 

Enlisted 683.825  1.307.3 


I  Compiled  from  Ubies  furnished  in  HAC,  "Department  ot 
Defense  Appropriations  tor  fiscal  year  1976",  pt  3. 

Recommended  budget  cut: 

It  would  make  fsen.se  to  reduce  the  officer 
corps  altogether  by  30.000  which  would  bring 
the  officer  to  enlisted  ratio  down  to  peak 
Vietnam  war  levels.  This  would  save  $760 
million  In  1976  dollars  every  year  after  de- 
mobilization. FY77  savings  for  a  cut  of  6.000 
unreplaced  offlcet^  would  be  roughly  $150 
nUUlons. 

Improving  the  combat  to  support  ratio 

In  Central  Europe  Soviet  forces  with  com- 
bat-to-support ratios  of  2  4  to  1  face  US 
forces  with  combat-to-support  ratios  of  1  to 
2.7  While  some  considerable  progress  has 
been  made  In  Improvlnp  the  U  S  ""tooth-to- 
tall""  ratios  in  the  last  two  years  It  Is  note- 
worthy that  the  Department  of  Defense  wafl 
Informing  the  Congress  Just  three  years  afo 
that  Its  "baseline"  forces  were  as  lean  and 
trim  as  possible 

Since  that  time  headquart/^rs  staff  have 
been  reduced  13%   with  no  apparent  loss  of 
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eflectlveness  and  the  Army  has  been  able  to 
create  three  new  combat  divisions  solely  out 
of  existing  a.sset£  by  converting  support  "fat"" 
Into  combat  unit  ""swords".  There  is  further 
to  go  down  this  road  of  converting  man- 
power support  "fat  into  swords"  If  the  U.8 
U  to  be  ready  for  the  Int-ense  "short  war" 
.scenarios  that  would  be  most  likely  to  occur 
in  a  major  NATO  War.saw  Pact  war 
Recommended  budget  cut; 
Last  year  former  Secretary  of  Defense 
Schleslnger  promised  that  the  cuts  In  support 
units  within  the  military  In  FY  76  repre- 
sented "'the  beginning  of  the  process  of  Im- 
provement. We  have  more  to  do.'"  Yet  this 
promise  was  not  kept  in  FY  77  by  the  Pen- 
tagon for  only  1.000  personnel  slots  were 
purged  from  almost  2.1  million  mllitarj-  in 
the  proposed  FY  77  DoD  budget.  This  Is  tc- 
kenism.  Within  the  2,1  million  mll:t;iry  world- 
wide another  15,000  slots  can  be  found  and 
retired  by  years  end  FY  77  or  thry  sho\ild  be 
removed  from  the  military  ranks  by  settl:.g 
a  lower  celling  less  15.000  troops  In  FY  78. 
The  result  will  be  either  cne  additional  com- 
bat division  (fat  Into  swords)  or  an  addi- 
tional savings  to  the  taxpayers  of  an  esti- 
mated »188  million  beginning  In  FY78  (fat 
Into  savings) . 

Reform  the  Reserves 
Perhaps  the  most  inefficient  use  of  defense 
manpower  has  been  in  the  reserve  forces.  The 
Department  of  Defense  I."!  beginning  to  move 
Ln  the  right  direction  by  Increasing  the  Inte- 
gration of  active  and  reserve  forces  which 
gives  far  more  realistic  training  to  the  re- 
serves and  will  simplify  the  transition  from 
normal  peacetime  operations  to  operations  of 
a  single  force  after  mobilization. 

One  savings  that  could  be  Immediately 
realized  is  the  elimination  of  "double  dip- 
pers"", persons  who  work  In  the  federal  civil 
.service  who  are  also  members  of  the  rc^rves 
and  who  draw  dual  compensation  when  they 
are  excused  from  their  federal  Jobs  to  train 
with  the  reserves.  Such  '"double  dlppjers" 
ought  to  be  converted  Into  "'slnt'Ie  dippers  " 
who  receive  only  their  h'gher  ralary  and  per- 
haps transportation  expenses.  This,  if  Im- 
plement.ed  throughout  FY77  would  save  an 
estimated  $60  million,  a  .savings  that  would 
be  realized  annually  thereafter.  150,000  fed- 
eral civilians  are  "'double  dippers  "' 

Further,  DoD  should  be  required  to  elim- 
inate dual-Blotted  reservists  who  would  b« 
of  more  value  to  the  rotxil  war  cHort  in  their 
civilian  Jobs  These  should  be  eliminated 
from  the  reserves  since  there  is  no  u.se  to 
continue  paying  and  training  persons  who 
would  never  be  called  to  active  duty.  In  FY77 
this  should  be  subject  to  a  Department  study 
with  recommendations  for  legislation  begin- 
ning m  FY78  The  Secretary  of  Defense  would 
be  encouraged  to  Implement  this  within 
the  Department  on  asi  ad  hoc  basis  con- 
bustei.t  with  the  current  law. 

The  Department  of  Defense  is  moving  In 
the  right  direction  In  suggesting  that  50.000 
dr..'.  paid  naval  reservists  be  transferred  to 
the  no!i-pa!d  Individual  Ready  Reserves  and 
CoT'.press  should  back  legislation  permitting 
this.  E.st!mated  annual  savhig.s  of  $36  mil- 
lion  would   result   from   this   move 

There  Is  further  Improvement  to  be  made 
in  the  reserve  use  of  manpower  These  sug- 
gestions are  but  a  start.  More  and  more 
reserve  units  should  train  •wl'h  active  units 
to  the  extent  possible,  they  should  be  or- 
ganl7ed  Increasingly  to  carry  out  their  mts- 
sion  by  M-^60  days  nr  before  since  a  short 
Intense  war  is  the  most  likely  scenario  for 
any  future  general  war.  Ma.'or  new  Initiatives 
by  DoD  In  the  reorganization  of  the  reserves 
should  be  enf  ouraped. 

Initiate  a  military  salary  system 
The  present  military  salary  system  Is  a 
'"ompUatlon  of  many  visible  as  well  as  hidden 
forms  of  compensation.  The  regular  military 
compensation  (RMC)  of  a  service  person  In- 
cludes  his   basic  pay,   quarters,   subsistence 


allowance  and  the  tax  advantage  of  allow- 
ances. Added  to  this  figure  Is  the  retirement 
actuarial  for  those  who  obtain  retirement 
(It  is  not  a  contributory  retirement  system) . 
health  care,  commissary  and  exchange  facili- 
ties, and  government  contribution  to  social 
seiurlty  RMC  also  does  not  Include  military 
.servants  for  officers,  re -enlistment  bonuses, 
and  separation  payment* 

It  is  time  to  go  to  a  visible  salary  system 
for  the  military  system  for  the  military-.  Now 
that  the  military  is  an  all -volunteer  force. 
It  Is  Important  that  the  pay  scale  be  visible 
for  all  to  .see  This  should  help  recruitment 
and  eliminate  the  Inequities  and  misunder- 
standings on  both  sides  as  to  what  the  mlll- 
:ary   person    is   actually   being   paid 

Recent  studies  done  outside  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  show  that  the  average  mil- 
itary person  Is  paid  better  than  hl.-^  civilian 
counterpart  at  a  similar  grade  level  In  the 
clvU  service,"  although  DOD  disputes  this. 
Bringing  the  pay  scale  into  the  open  is  the 
only  means  to  dispel  the  misconceptions 

A  salary  system  would  the:,  eliminate  most 
fringe  benefits  except  on  a  contributory  "pay- 
as-you-gC"  system  that  civilians  have.  Ml'.l- 
tary  pay,  except  for  combat  pay  and  bene- 
fits tied  to  combat  Injuries,  should  be  equal 
to  civilian  pay  for  similar  levels  of  skills. 

No  one  pretends  that  Initiating  a  salary 
system  wU:  be  uncor.ipMcated.  It  Is  cutting 
into  a  complex  thicket  of  problems.  Yet  it 
can  be  the  means  of  better  fiscal  managemer.t 
of  our  defense  payroll,  providing  equity  as 
well. 

Legislative  Recommendation  for  FTr77: 
have  an  independent  ta^k  force  separate  from 
the  Pentagon  draw  up  model  legislation  for 
convertlnc  to  a  sp.lary  system  by  end  of  FY77 

Increased  Service  "Tours  of  Duty  and  Fewer 
Transfers  Less  Training  Time. 

.Approximately  one  In  every  seven  U.S  mil- 
itary people  is  in  training  or  transit  at  any 
given  time.  This  Is  an  extremely  high  and 
wasteful  i.vimber.  Extended  tours  and  ex- 
tended enlistment  times  are  perhaps  the 
major  a:.swer  to  this  problem.  Less  turbu- 
lence in  personnel  would  result  If  the  average 
tour  of  duty  In  one  location  were  Increasec, 
from  14  months  to  18  months.  The  major 
Impediment  to  this  reform  Is  the  mid-tour 
retirement,  or  people  leaving  the  military 
when  they  have  completed  their  obligation, 
regardless  of  the  Impact  on  readiness.  This 
would  be  retarded  If  they  were  in  for  longer 
periods.  Hence,  It  Is  recommended  that  en- 
listments for  all  services  be  extended  from 
three  to  four  years.  This  Is  already  the  case 
in  the  Air  Force  Increasing  the  average  tour 
of  duty  from  14  to  18  months  In  one  place  Is 
also  recommended."  This  would  save  20.000 
man  years  of  time  spent  In  transit  valued  at 
$250  million  ir;  FY77.  This  amount  of  "dead 
time"  would  be  eliminated. 

Also  recommended  Is  an  Increase  In  the 
student./teacher  load  In  military  training 
from  1.5  to  2.0  students  per  Instructor.  This 
would  save  $520  million  In  FY77.  Military 
ratios  of  students  to  instructors  are  obvi- 
ously far  lower  than  ratios  found  in  colleges, 
vocational  schools,  and  high  schoo'.s.  Some  of 
this  Is  accounted  for  by  the  necessity  to  pro- 
tect expensive  equipment  from  mishap  by 
Inexperienced  students,  part  by  the  necessity 
to  make  sure  that  troope  are  thoroughly 
trained  in  use  of  combat  arms,  p2.rt  by  the 
large  support  base  provided  on  Army.  Navv 
Marine,  and  Air  Force  posts  which  house. 
feed,  and  shelter  the  students  unlike  the 
high  school  or  college  or  vocational  school 
which  lets  the  society  provide  those  services. 
Nevertheless,  anyone  who  has  carefu'.ly  in- 
spected the  numerou.'  training  schools  of  the 
military  will  conclude  that  manpower  in- 
efficiencies exist  and  the  increase  from  1.5  to 
2  0  students  to  Instructor  can  be  done  by  cut- 
ting Into  administrative  '"fat"  without  harm- 
ing manpower  readiness. 


Footnotes  at  end  of  article. 


Also  recommended  Is  the  shortening  of  the 
average  training  course  period  from  67  days 
to  60  days.  Knoclcing  one  week  off  the  in- 
struction period  would  save  8.000  manyears 
of  time  spent  In  training.  This  would  force 
elimination  of  less  Important  courses  and 
material  and  would  force  efficiencies  In 
coursework  and  presentations.  The  savings  In 
FY77  would  be  one  mlllon  dollars  and,  more 
Importantly,  would  free  defense  manpower 
for  more  combat  roles  If  needed.  Today  almost 
10%  of  military  manpower  Is  In  some  kind 
of  training,  a  good  part  not  directly  related 
to  combat  skills. 
Retirement  benefits  for  defense  manpower 
Retirement  costs  for  defense  manpower 
are  getting  out  of  control.  In  FY76  DoD  Is 
spending  $7.4  bllion  or  BTc  of  all  outlays  on 
military  retirement  costs.  CBO  estimates 
that  cost  will  Increase  to  $12  8  million  by 
FY  1981  and  will  continue  to  Increase  with 
time  as  more  and  more  military  retire  to- 
ward the  end  of  the  century.  Without  re- 
form, the  retirement  costs  will  be  astronomi- 
cal by  that  time. 

Contributions  to  Retirement 
There  are  several  places  where  reform  Is 
needed  to  bring  these  costs  under  control. 
First,  the  military  should  be  put  under  a 
contributory  retirement  system  similar  to 
that  of  the  civilian  civil  service.  While  no  no- 
ticeable changes  would  occur  in  FY77  such  a 
system  would  save  tens  of  billions  of  dollars 
by  the  end  of  the  century  and  should  be 
initiated  in  FY77  on  a  sliding  scale  of  smaller 
to  larger  payments  up  to  five  years  when 
full  contributions  would  be  required  up  to 
civilian  levels. 

(tapping  Retirement  Annuities — Keeping  Re- 
tirement consistent  with  Cost  of  Living 
Index 

Capping  retirement  annuities  would  be  a 
reasonable  companion  to  the  5  9^  "pay  cap" 
and  could  save  an  additional  $200  million  in 
FY77  with  increasing  savings  In  out  years. 
Mllitarj-  retirement  costs  can  also  be  sub- 
stantially reduced  by  eliminating  the  '"one- 
percent  kicker"  which  allows  military  retire- 
ments to  grow  at  1%  greater  than  the  rate 
of  Inflation. 

DoD  can  save  $90  million  in  FY7T  by  re- 
.moval  of  the  one-percent  kicker.  Dropping 
this  plan  can  avoid  also  retired  pay  "'li.- 
verslons"'  where  the  retired  mUltary  force 
receives  a  larger  pay  raise  than  the  active 
forces  while  literally  contributing  nothing 
in  that  time  period  to  added  defense  ca- 
pability. This  breeds  resentment  In  the  ac- 
tive force  and  is  unfair. 

Recomputatlon  Costly 
Pending  before  Congress  is  legislation  to 
recomputate  retired  pay  to  keep  up  with  the 
mcrease  in  active  duty  military  pay  since 
1958.  The  difference  is  that  active  duty  mili- 
tary have  been  given  "catch  up"  pay  raises 
in  the  last  five  years  which  have  allowed 
active  duty  pay  Increases  of  430Tr  since  1958 
while  the  retired  military  make  280 '"r  more 
than  they  earned  If  retired  in  1958  Recom- 
putation  legislation  was  designed  to  pass  the 
difference  on  to  retired  military  as  well. 

Legislation  pending  before  Congress  would 
add  billions  c'.  dollars  of  tdded  spending  on 
the  retired  military  with  no  military  capari".- 
ity  added  to  our  defense  efforts.  Some  re- 
computation  plans  are  more  limited  than 
others.  One  limited  recomputatlon  plan  that 
would  allow  recomputatlon  based  on  pay 
scales  In  effect  January  1972  for  all  those 
who  reach  ape  60  would  cost  the  Defense  De- 
partment an  added  $550  million  In  FY1977 
increasing  to  $1.0  billion  In  FY1980,  Other 
recomputatlon  plans  would  cost  more 

Considering  that  no  legal  obligation  is 
owed  to  retired  military  to  recomnute  their 
benefits  and  also  considering  the  liberal  re- 
tirement benefits  of  the  military  compared 
to  the  civilian  population,  and  the  fact  that 
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retirees  after  20  years  often  go  on  to  lucrative 
■ecoud  careers  while  drawing  g<od  military 
retirement  beneflta,  there  la  no  strong  equity 
reiiaou  for  recomputatlon.  Paasi  ge  of  a  re- 
coniputatlon  meaaiire  would  entail  enormous 
additional  defense  manpower  i  costs  that 
would  add  nothing  to  U.S.  national  security. 
It  b->  therefore  a  reasonable  recommendation 
that  recomputatlon  be  dropped]  as  a  good- 
he.'irted,  but  too-expensive  Idea.    ' 

Retirement    Plan    Stretchout!  Reform 

The  current  military  retlreirjent  system 
pays  50%  of  basic  military  pay  ifter  as  few 
aa  20  years  of  service.  This  rl.ses  Vp  75%  after 
30  years  of  service.  Military  pedple  do  not 
contribute  directly  to  this  retirement  sys- 
tem This  makes  retirement  coata  very  ex- 
pensive. The  Retirement  Modernization  Act 
before  Congress  would  reform  ihls  system 
which  produces  many  20  year  careerists  or 
early  dropouts  from  mllltarv  servnce. 

It  would  remove  the  "elther-pr"  pattern 
from  military  service  by  stretching  the  time 
of  service  when  full  present  be(ieflt«  could 
be  realized  and  by  providing  some  benefits 
for  those  who  stay  In  the  servlo  as  short  a 
time  as  10  years.  RMA  would  reduce  the 
present  50%  retirement  pay  of  20  year  ca- 
reerists to  35%  for  the  first  10  kears  of  re- 
tirement. This  Is  estimated  t^  save  $800 
million  by  the  year  2000. 

The  federal  Interagency  Conimlttee  pro- 
posed an  even  more  far-reachmg  and  less 
costly  retirement  plan  recommendation  in 
1971.  The  Federal  I  AC  plan  \iould  reduce 
the  20  year  careerists  retirement  income  to 
30'".  of  basic  pay  restoring  tne  full  50% 
only  at  age  60.  This  plan  would  reduce  sub- 
stantially those  retiring  at  the  BO  year  mark 
and  would  save  significantly  noore  than  the 
RMA  plan  both  In  retirement  benefit  pay- 
ments and  In  retraining  costs)  of  new  per- 
sonnel. 

Either  the  Retirement  Modernization  Act 
or  the  Federal  Interagency  Cornmlttee  plans 
merit  close  attention  and  one  at  them  ought 
to  find  their  way  Into  legislation  In  FY  1977 
to  head  off  splrallng  retlremeiit  costs.  Sav- 
ings In  FY  1977  would  be  small  but  this 
would  change  with  the  passage  of  time  m 
billions  of  dollars  would  be  sawed  under  the 
Federal  lAC  plan  by  the  ye»r  2000.  and 
nearly  a  billion  dollars  unde<  the  Retire- 
ment Modernization  Act  by  th^t  time. 

While  RMA  or  the  Federal  lAfc  plan  would 
be  marginal  steps  In  the  rlgfat  direction, 
neither  Ls  dra.stlc  enough  to Isubstantlally 
change  the  direction,  sharplj^  upward,  of 
retirement  costs  for  the  military.  A  more 
serious  proposal  would  be  the  (deferment  of 
all  retirement  costa  and  benefits  until  the 
retiree  had  reached  age  55  or  BO  depending 
vipon  service  length.  Adoptlorw  of  this  pro- 
posal would  produce  stgnlflcatit  .savings  of 
perhaps  »1.5  billion  by  FY  198t  and  tens  of 
billions  by  the  end  of  the  centii-y.  One  study 
Indicated  that  the  savings  cpuld  run  as 
great  as  8110  billions  In  the  pext  quarter 
century.    (See   Chart  below),    j 

The  deferred  retirement  payments  plan 
could  be  softened  by  giving  th^  early  retiree 
a  substantially  smaller  one-tlnje  bonus  in  a 
lump  sum  at  the  time  of  retirement  as  an 
altrmattve  to  the  larger  amoi^t  he  or  she 
wiMld  cet  after  age  65  or  60.     I 

In  view  of  the  splrallng  cos^  of  military 
retirement  to  the  country  It  in  clear  that 
trimming  back  these  program*  should  be  a 
first  order  of  business  for  the  ^nlted  States 
Oovertiment.  i 
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11,344.3 
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ASSUMPTIONS 

1.  Banc  pay  ii  auiimad  to  (ncr««5(  6  ptront  annually  and  ttia 
Cnniumer  Pnca  Indat  (CPI)  adlustmanb  to  retired  pay  are  4 
percent  annually 

2.  Implementation  ol  proposed  tvstem  is  assumed  Oct  1, 
1976.  All  personnel  with  grealer  tfian  Jo  it  of  service,  on  currant 
retired  payroll  considered  not  arfected  by  the  change 

*3.  It  Is  assumed  that  the  change  will  aftect  only  future  redrets 
and  not  thoie  curiently  on  the  rolls. 

4.  Those  retiring  with  21  29  yr.  of  service  are  assumed  lo 
receive  annuities  deterred  to  age  60,  unless  they  are  alrwdy 
over  60. 

5.  Those  retiring  with  30  or  more  years  ol  service  are  granted 
benehts  deferred  to  age  55,  unless  they  are  already  over  age  60. 

6.  Only  nondlsability  retirements  were  considered  since  the 
question  was  addressed  to  those  with  20  or  mors  years  o< 
isrvica. 

DETENsx  orricca  peksonnkl  manaokment 
Acrr  roopMAi 

The  Department  of  Defense  ha«  proposed 
to  the  Congress  the  Defense  OtHcer  Personnel 
Management  Act.  Thl.s  proposal  represents  an 
attempt  at  a  much-needed  overhaul  of  the 
officer-management  system  In  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense. 

While  many  features  of  this  proposal  are 
laudable,  several  major  revisions  should  be 
made  before  It  is  adopted.  Outlined  below  are 
areas  of  DOPMA  that  would  bear  further 
examination. 

First  and  foremost,  DOPMA  should  be  con- 
.sidered  slmult.aneously  with  the  retirement 
modernization  act:  neither  should  be  passed 
without  the  other. 

DOPMA  suggests  but  does  accomplish  the 
elimination  of  distinction  between  regular 
and  reserve  ofDcers  on  active  duly.  ThLs  de- 
sirable goAl  can  be  acompllshed  by  eliminat- 
ing the  granting  of  regular  commissions  to 
officers  entering  active  duty,  and  requiring 
that  all  officers  serving  more  than  five  years 
be  regular  ofTlcers. 

20-year  retirement  should  be  abandoned 
In  favor  of  the  traditional  30-year  career. 
Such  action  would  reap  the  following  bene- 
flta: 

1.  The  career  force  would  Increase  while  the 
prop>ortlon  of  non-career  ofBcera  sia  well  as 
new  accessions  would  decrease. 

2.  Reduction  of  new  accessions  also  reduces 
the  number  of  required  accession  and  initial 
training  related  PCS  moTea.  school  apacea. 
Instructors,  etc 

3.  An  Increasing  number  of  personnel 
would  be  retained  beyond  20  years,  thus  de- 
creasing the  number  of  non-dlsabUlty  retire- 
ments and  increasing  force  stability. 

4.  Annual    promotions    would   decrease. 

It  has  been  alleged,  though  not  substan- 
tiated, that  such  a  proposal  would  be  more 
costly  than  the  existing  system.  While  this 
allegation  appears  unlikely  on  Its  face.  It 
should  certainly  be  explored  to  determine 
precise  cost-benefit  ratios. 

The  "sliding  scale"  principle  of  senior  offi- 
cer manning  embodied  In  DOPMA  is  highly 
suspect  The  principle  has  as  Its  premise  that 
the  savings  of  a  smaller  force  ought  not  to 
extend  to  a  proportionally  smaller  senior 
offlcer  corps.  This  thesis  reqtilres  the  assump- 


tion that  a  Colonel's  Job  Is  a  Colonel's  Job, 
whether  It  Involves  a  platoon  or  a  division. 
Additionally,  reserve  forces  axe  currently 
more  offlcer-rlch  than  the  active  force  Since 
future  augmentations  wUl  take  place  by  call- 
ing up  the  resr%es  en  toto,  officers  and  all, 
there  Is  no  necessity  for  mailntalnlng  senior 
officers  on  active  duty  to  admlnlste.'  a  lar^rer 
military. 

The  "selectlon-ln"  feature  of  DOPMA 
places  an  artificial  limit  on  the  number  of 
O-5's  and  O-6's  who  can  be  separated  for 
non-selection  to  the  next  higher  grade.  This 
limit  to  management  flexlbllty  Is  uncalled 
for  and  should  be  eliminated. 

DOPMA  confers  upon  the  President  many 
pyowers  In  the  event  of  emergency.  While  no 
one  would  challenge  the  assumption  that  the 
President  must  have  the  necessary  authority 
to  direct  the  military  In  time  of  need,  the  de- 
termination of  an  emergency  should  require 
Congressional  approval. 

The  grade  tables  for  senior  officers  will  at 
least  bear  further  examination  on  the  sub- 
ject of  whether  they  are  too  rich  In  senior 
officers.  While  modest  reductions  In  the  levels 
of  0-6'8  and  O-6'e  are  evident,  the  tables 
mandate  an  increase  In  O-4's,  and  all  tables 
show  more  senior  officers  than  has  been 
found  to  be  necessary  in  other  years. 

Reduce  civilian  manpoweT  lei-el3 
by  15.000 

While  military  personnel  levels  have  dipped 
22%  since  1964  as  a  result  of  force  efficien- 
cies, the  all-volunteer  army,  and  the  expense 
of  military  manpower,  civilian  totals  have 
dropped  only  57. .  It  Is  a  reasonable  recom- 
mendation to  suggest  that  the  civilian  man- 
power totals  be  readjusted  to  reflect  a  de- 
cline similar  to  that  of  the  military  man- 
power total.  Contrary  to  the  spirit  of  the  re- 
cent Nunn  Amendment  giving  the  military 
the  alternative  to  turn  fat  Into  taxpayer  sav- 
ings, many  military  Jobs  have  been  "clvll- 
lanlzed."  These  policies  merely  transfer  the 
burden  from  one  account  to  another  without 
reflecting  a  true  economy  In  overall  defense 
manpKJwer  expenditures. 

The  Defense  Department  has  begun  mov- 
ing belatedly  to  cut  their  civilian  manpower 
totals  and  promise  a  FY  1977  cut  of  26.000 
from  the  1,017,000  on  the  payroll  at  the  end 
of  1975.  This  la  a  first  step  In  the  right  di- 
rection but  a  token  one  for  stich  a  swollen 
bureaucracy.  A  better  step  might  be  taken  by 
adding  15,000  additional  clvUlan  Jobs  elimi- 
nated, or  a  total  of  41.000  removed  from  the 
Pentagon  payroll  In  FY  1977.  Since  about 
130,000  civilians  wlU  retire  In  FY'  1977  no  In- 
dividual currently  holding  a  DoD  Job  need 
loee  It.  Reductions  could  be  taken  by  attri- 
tion. A  reduction  In  force  iRIF)  of  41.000 
would  save  >580  million  ann\ially  in  cturent 
dollars.  This  would  still  leave  civilian  defense 
manpower  at  about  the  one  million  level. 
Setting  such  ceilings  would  encourage  the 
Pentagon  to  bring  Its  civilian  manpower 
house  Into  better  order. 

Initiate  a  5  percent  on  defense  pay  increases 
Perhaps  t:he  largest  defense  manpower 
savings  can  result  from  reducing  or  "cap- 
ping" the  annual  salary  Increase  given  to 
the  military  and  Defense  Department  civil- 
ians annually.  Without  such  a  "pay  cap"  the 
expected  wage  increases  for  defense  man- 
power In  FY1977  would  be  about  12c; 

The  Congressional  Budget  Office  estimates 
that  capping  the  Increases  at  S""',  annually 
would  save  $2.2  billion  In  m"1977.  Savings  of 
•3.7  billion  annually  would  begin  In  I=T1978 
If  the  5<7f  Increase  limit  were  pa-ssed  This 
step  can  be  strongly  recommended  as  a 
means  of  paining  control  of  the  soaring  cocts 
of  defense  mtinpower  which  Is  eating  up 
nearly  60%  of  the  military  bud^'ft  In  the 
Interests  of  equity,  any  cap  (<:•.  Defense  pay 
Increases  presumably  would  be  part  of  an 
overall  pay  cap  on  all  other  federal  em- 
ployees as  well  The  efTects  of  siich  a  pay  cap 
on    military    recruitment    will    have    to    be 
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evaluated  over  a  two-year  period,  and  per-  1.  Remove  the  1%  Kicker  for  retirees. .       90  Ington.    DC:    Brookings    Institution,    1975) 

hans   revised    If   It   proves    very   detrimental  J.  Do  not  approve  recomputatlon  for  re-  p.  140-152. 

^  .rZ  tlrees— this  would  add  some  •550  •  An  estimate  by  planners  in  the  Dept.  of 

'*'*'^                                          ^                         .                        million   m   FY77-   -       -                  Defense.  Clt«d  In  Setting  National  Priorities.- 

Defense    manpcnccr     Summary    and  ^    ^^^^^  ^^^.^^^^^   m^np'owe'r  b"v   1.5%  the    1976    Budget.    Chapter    5,    ".Alt^maUve 

cymtusions  ^^  ^^^  efficiency   incentive  cut  of  Defense     Budgets."      by      Barry      Blechman 

.f;t<->gether,  these  suggested  changes  would               41,000    spaces 680  (Wash.,    D.C.:     The    Brookings    Institution, 

result  m  a  savl::gs  of  $4  687  binion  l:i  FY1977  1 15,000  more  than  projected  by  the  1975),  p.  133. 

If  implemented  at  the  beginning  of  the  fiscal  DoD)  'Senator  Goldwater  discussed  this  during 
year  This  would  represent  an  'economy  cut",  j  institute  a  5%  pay  cap  on  all  payroll  the  Senate  "great  debate"  on  foreign  and  de- 
one  which  would  eliminate  wasteful  practices  increases    for    all    DoD    people    In  fense  policy  In  June,  1975. 

while  not  sacrlflclnp  fS    defense  programs.               F"i"77 2200  Testimony   of   Leonard   Sullivan,   Jr.   As- 

In  short,  you  can  buy  the  same  amount  of                                           "                                      slstant  Secretary  for  Program  Analysis  and 

defense  with  $4  687  less  funding    A  summary                  Total  manpower  savings 4687  Evaluation.  Department  of  Defense,  Dec.  10, 

of    recommended    chai.ges    In    the    defense  1975.  hearings  bv  the  House  Armed  Services 
manpower  area  is  found  below  AU  of  these  changes  require  the  action  of  committee  on  Overall  National  Security  Pro- 
Recommended  defense  manpower  changes  Congress  and  some  like  the  5 '>  pay  cap  have  _^,^,„,  ^^  ^g^^j^d  budget  RequtremenU,  p. 
KecoTnintrrii^u.       j                   ,—  ^^^^    recommended    by   the    administration.  ^gj     where    numbers    of    divisions    or   other 
|In  millions)                  c-„w„„,  ^°^'^  °^  '"^^'^^  changes  could  begin  in  FY1977  jorces  are  described  like  30/0  or  215  51   the 
banngs  ^^^  ^^^  would  not  result  in  savings  until  j^^j-g^    number   means   active   forces   and   the 
a   Redress  the  balance  between  officers  FY1978  due  to  the  time  needed  to  implement  second  means  reserve  forces 

and  enlisted  personnel  by  not  re-  them.  -  1974   statistics.    1975   figures   for  numbers 

placing  6,000  officer  slots 8150  footnotes  ^^  ^-^^  armed  forces.  See  "The  Military  Bal- 

b   Improving    the    Combat-to-Support  unformatlon  Is  taken  from  the  .Wanpotrer  ance"  in  Air  Force  Magazine.  Dec.   1975.  p. 

Ratios 188  Requirements    Report   for  FY   1977,   Depart-  94.  See  also,  Ruth  Sivard.  World  MiZttory  otmI 

c   Transfer    60,000    naval    reservists    to  ment  of  Defense,  February  1976.  pp.  V-21  to  Social    Expenditures     1976.     iLeesburg,    Va: 

the  Individual  Ready  Reserves 36  ^.23.                                        "  WMSE  Publications,  1976i  p  21. 

d    Eliminate     "double     dippers"     who  'Barry    Blechman.    teFtlmony    before    the  '  HAC,  Dept    of  Defense  Appropriations  for 

draw  2  sal  rles 60  jj^us^   Armed    Services  Committee.  Dec     18,  FY  76.  Pt.  3,  p.  363. 

e    Increase  average  tour  of  duty  from  iQlf,.  Hearings  on  Overall  National  Security  <■  Data  released  by  the  Defense  Manpower 

14  to  18  mos 250  programs  and  Related  Budget  Requirements,  Commission  in  thelj  report  to  the  President 

f.  Increase  student  teacher  ratio  from  p    553  i^  April  1976  indicated  the  following  break- 

1  5  to  1  to  2  to  1 250  'H.A.SC.  Hearings.  Q-.eraU  National  Secu-  down  of  military  vs    non-military  income  at 

g   Decrease  average  training  period  by  rity  Programs  and  Related  Budget  Require-  comparable  levels  of  advancement.  (See  also, 

one  week  from  67  days  to  60  days.  _         1  ments,  Dec.  18.  1975,  p,  558.  See  also  Blech-  Kip    Cooper.    "Military    Pay    Found   To    Top 

h   Cap  Retirement  Annuities  at  5%  In-  man,   Gramllch,   and   Hartman,  Setting  Na-  Civilians,"  San  Diego  Union,  March  5.  1976, 

crease  per   year 200  flonal   Prionfies,    The    1976   Budget    (Wash-  p.  1.) 

COMPARISON  OF  MILITARY  AND  CIVILIAN  COMPENSATION  AND  BENEFITS  (OCT.  1,  1975,  PAY  SCALES) 


Military  grade 


ComparaM*  Military 

civilian    cofflpansation 

grade     ano  banefits 


Civilian 

compensation 
and  beneftts 


Military  ad) 

vantage  (+- 
or  disad- 
vantage (,—) 


Rear  admiral  upper   GS-18  $54  815  $41,350  -^$13,«65 

R.„  admiral,  lower GS-VIGS-IS  48.886  41,350  -1-7,536 

Cntain                      GS-15  43,305  38,849  4-4,456 

Conrniander"  ""      GS-14/GS-13  35.101  31131  -(-3,970 

Uiutenantcimmandar CS-12  28,188  24.485  +3,703 

Ueutenant 6S-11/GS-10  24,044  19,749  -t-«,255 


Military  grade 


Comparable  Milita'v 

civilian    compeniation 

grade      and  benefits 


Civilian 

compensatio'- 

ana  benefits 


Military  ad- 
vantage (— ) 
c  disad- 
vantage (-) 


Lieutenant  Gunior  grade) GS-9/GS-8  $21,729  $16,403  -^-5, 326 

Ensign.... GS-7  16,914  14.710  -2  7*4 

Chief  petty  officer GS-6  20,964  12,813  -8,151 

Petty  office:  IC  Petty  officer  2C.  GS-5  14.711  11,551  -t-3, 160 

Petty  officer  3C     G$-4  9,915  10,375  -465 

Nonrated GS-3/GS-2/GS-1  7,821  8,326  -500 


i.  I  Note:  Where  more  than  1  civilian  or  military  grade  is  shown,  the  amount  for  compensation  and  benefits  is  the  average  of  the  values  shown  for  those  grades. 

'"Based  on  calculatloivs  supplied  by  Martin 
Blnkln  of  the  Brcxiklngs  Institution  to  the 
House  Budget  Commltteeon  Sept.  24,  1975. 
See  HBC  National  Security  Ta.<;k  Force  Hear- 
ings, Force  Structure  and  Lomg-Range  Pro- 
jections. Part  2.  p.  150 


US.  Foreign   a.nd  Defense  Policy  Alttbna- 
Tivx  PosTfRE  Statement:  Part  3,  Qeneeal 
Purpose  Force.s— Tactical  Airpoweb 
One  of  the  largest  components  of  the  FY 
1977  deferi.se  budcct  Is  for  tactical  alrforces 
At  lea.st  one   quarter   of   all   defense  dollars 
go  to  tactical   alrpower  expenditures    A  re- 
sp-)nslble  look  at  US.  tactical  alrpower  pos- 
ture requires  that  several  key  questions  be 
a-sked  and  answered,  tiamely 

(11  How  much  tactical  alrpower  does  the 
United  States  need  and  how  do  U.S.  tactical 
alrpower  forces  compare  to  those  of  the 
Soviet  Union? 

(21  How  much  tactical  alrpower  l.";  needed 
to  support  current  U  S-  foreign  pulley  com- 
mitments? How  much  would  be  needed  if 
a  D.S.  foreign  policy  of  Pax  Americana,  Paci- 
fic PuUback,  or  of  a  general  retrenchment 
in  both  Europe  and  Asia  were  adopted. 

(3 1  If  the  current  policy  Is  taken  as  a 
given,  what  steps  could  be  taken  to  make 
expenditures  on  tactical  alrpower  more  ef- 
ficient or  could  be  taken  to  purchase  the 
Sd.me  TACAIR  capability  with  less  of  an  In- 
vestment? 

i4i  What  tactical  alrforces  can  be.=t  per- 
form the  roles  and  mLsslons  of  TACAIR?  For 
example,  close  ground  support,  battlefield  In- 
terdiction, deep  Interdiction,  or  air  supe- 
riority? 


(5)  Lastly,  what  changes  should  occur  in 
the  U.S.  tactical  al'-power  posture  based  on 
the  answers  to  the  preceding  questions? 

Each  of  thee  questioris  will  be  dealt  with 
In  the  follo-^.mg  discussion. 

TACTICAL    AIR    FORCES:     NATO    AND    WARSAW    PACT 

NATO  tactical  air  forces  are  considerably 
stronger  tha::  their  'Warsaw  Pact  counter- 
parts at  present.  The  Pact  enjoys  a  numeri- 
cal advantage  in  aircraft  but  this  Is  offset 
by  NATO  qualitative  superiority.  The  War- 
saw Pact  can  put  6500  planes  In  the  air  to 
4500  for  N-^TO  at  the  start  of  hostilities. 
This  numerlc-al  advantage  is  offset  by  a  more 
numerous  NATO  reinforcement  capablMty — • 
with  aircraft  of  superior  military  capability 
as  well.  NATO  and  U.S.  Pilots  have  far  better 
and  more  extensive  tralnlnp.  and  more  com- 
bat experience  Their  aircraft  have  more 
firepower,  greater  range  and  performance, 
more  sophisticated  avionics,  and  as  a  Brook- 
ings Institution  monograph  recently  stated: 

"On  balance,  N.'\TO'e  qualitative  advan- 
tages appear  to  more  than  outweigh  its  In- 
feriority In  number  of  aircraft.  While  NATO 
may  have  the  stronger  tactical  air  forces 
overall.  It  seems  equally  clear  that  the  War- 
saw Pact  countries  have  a  formidable  capa- 
bility as  well,  especially  for  counteralr  oper- 
ations. The  danger  Is  that  the  Pact  mem- 
bers' air  strength  might.  In  ccKJperatlon  with 
the  extensive  antl-alr  weapons  In  the  hands 
of  their  ground  forces,  s;i(ilce  to  neutralize 
the  advantage  of  NATO's  air  forces  In  an 
ofTenstve  capacity.  Certainly  NATO's  present 
superiority  In  the  air  Is  not  so  overwhelming 
that  It  can  be  relied  upon  to  redress  any  seri- 


ous imbalance  that  might  develop  between 

opposing  surface  forces  " 

All  such  evaluations  of  the  tactical  air 
balance  are  static  War  Is  dynamic  and  the 
outcome  of  any  European  air  battle  would 
be  highly  scenario-dependent. 

Compari::g  the  two  forces  Is  difficult  be- 
cause the  Soviets  have  constructed  a  differ- 
ent type  of  tactical  air  force.  First,  It  relies 
on  older  and  more  numerous  aircraft  that 
Qo  not  have  the  sam.e  capability  for  air 
superiority  or  deep  interdiction.  Second,  they 
have  more  aircraft  concentrated  In  the  Eu- 
ropean theater  but  fewer  In  reserve  and 
fewer  overall.  Third,  some  of  their  Medium 
Range  Ballistic  Missiles  (MRBMs)  and  Inter- 
mediate Range  Ballistics  Missiles  1  IRBMs  1 
targeted  on  Western  Europe  are  the  func- 
tional equivalent  of  NATO  tactical  air  fighter 
bombers.  Finally.  Soviet  air  defenses  are 
much  denser  than  NATO  air  defenses  and 
they  possess  a  far  higher  mix  of  Interceptors 
to  attack  aircraft.  The  Soviet  S-AMs  used 
during  the  1973  Yom  Klppur  War  showed 
that  their  forces  have  a  very  significant  antl- 
alr  capability  Nevertheless,  U.S.  and  NATO 
alrforces  are  considered  still  markedly  su- 
perior overall 

TACTICAL     AIBPOWEH     AND     FOREIGN     POLICY 
OPTIONS 

Tactical  alrpower  strength  requirements 
should  be  sensitive  to  changes  in  foreign 
policy.  Tne  size  and  quality  of  the  forces 
ought  to  be  roughly  equivalent  to  the  num- 
ber and  kmd  of  .security  commitmsnts  made 
to  other  states.  The  TACAIR  forces  should 
also  refiect  the  kind  of  risks  the  country  la 
willing  to  live  with. 


i4fi:M 


CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD  — SENATE 


Mny  19,  1976 


In  an  age  when  general  w«t  is  predicted  to 
be  a  very  short  Intensive  afT  ilr.  tactical  alr- 
forc«s  are  the  single  most  re  lable  reinforce- 
ment asset  that  may  be  sf  lft«d  from  one 
theater  to  another  in  time  to  make  a  dif- 
ference. In  a  matter  of  daj  5.  these  mobile 
tactical  alrforcee  can  make  their  presence 
felt  across  the  globe.  TACAU  I  In  the  Pacific 
can  be  shifted  to  Ehirope  ani  I  vice  versa  far 
more  e«islly  than  can  naval  or  and  forces,  and 
In  time  to  make  an  Immec  late  difference. 
Thus,  the  size  of  regional  leployments  of 
tactical  alrforces  Is  less  lmp<  rtant  than  the 
availability  of  airfields  near  ti  e  conflict  area. 
Olven  available  airfields;  glv  in  one  confiirt 
occurring  at  a  time:  llmlti  d  tactical  air 
assets  can  be  shifted  from  pi  »ce  to  place  to 
cover  numerous  contlngenci  ss.  Only  In  a 
condition  of  worldwide  war  would  the  prac- 
tice of  shifting  assets  to  the  hottest  global 
spot  become  Impractical.  1 

What  kind  of  tactical  alrfoaces  are  needed 
to  m.-Untaln  the  curren.  forelkn  policy?  And 
what  kind  Is  needed  to  supp  >rt  alternative 
foreign  policies  such  as  (1 »  I  ax  Americana, 
i2)  a  Pacific  Pullback  Europ  s-Flrst  policy, 
or  (3)  a  policy  of  a  general  ?tanddowii  1  . 
Europe  and  Asia? 

CtlRnrNT    POLICY    AVD    PAX      kMERICANA 

Officials  In  the  Department  0  '  Defense  have 
testified  that  given  the  curren  constellation 
of  forces  they  would  require  10  fewer  than 
45  Air  Force  Wings.  26  Navy  carrier  wings, 
and  5  Marine  air  wings — a  tota  of  75  tactical 
airways  to  Insure  a  .rn-called  "1  Ilntmal  Risk" 
defense  policy.  This  kind  of  fc  -ce,  twice  the 
size  of  current  U.S.  TACAIR  fo  ces.  would  be 
a  "go  everywhere-do  everythlni  "  tactical  »lr 
force  capable  of  maintaining  a  'orelgn  policy 
of  Pax  Americana.  The  estimate  1  cost  of  such 
an  expanded  tactical  air  force  v  ould  be  close 
to  $50  billion  per  year  in  1976  dollars.  This 
Is  approximately  twice  as  much  us  the  cost  of 
the  present  42  US.  tactical  wln;s  (3  Marine. 
26  Mr  Force,  and  13  Navy).  Thes>  42  air  wings 
are  deemed  by  the  present  adm  nlstratlon  as 
essential  In  maintaining  currcc  t  policy,  und 
for  deterrlr.g  Soviet  thrusts. 

Olven  the  high  mobility  of  tactical  alr- 
forces. It  is  possible  that  the  U.fi  can  support 
Its  present  policy  with  fewer  th  in  the  26  Air 
Force  wings  which  ir,  has  on  f  iper.  During 
the  Vietnam  War  the  Air  Fore  1  maintained 
but  22  wings.  It  Is  difficult  to  fathom  why 
peace  costs  more  than  war.  esf  eclally  when 
the  current  TACAIR  force  Is  ad(  quately  sup- 
porting US  Policy  v.lth  an  lnv(  ntory  of  air- 
craft equivalent  to  Just  22  wlr  gs,  although 
It  has  created  26  tactical  alrfor  'e  headquar- 
ters. Moreover,  the  US.  has  a<  opted  a  less 
ambitious  security  commltn\ent  to  mainland 
Asia  due  to  decisions  and  eveni  s  of  toe  past 
year.  No  longer  are  w©  commltt  ?d  to  the  de- 
fense of  Indochina 

Thailand  has  ordered  reduc  .lons  In  U.S. 
forces.  SEA  TO  Is  being  disband  Hi  and  many 
U.S.  policymakers  have  repea  ;edly  warned 
about  involving  ourselves  In  mulnland  Asian 
conflicts.  Moreover,  there  is  a  :  «luctance  by 
th©  U.S.  people  to  be  Involved  In  other  Viet- 
nam-types of  wars.  This  coiiblnatlon  of 
changes  would  seemingly  argu<  for  less  U  S. 
tactical  air  power  needed,  rathi  r  thivn  more 
Asian  assets  could  be  shlfte  I  to  higher- 
priority  European  missions,  "his  has  not 
happened.  Instead,  the  Air  Po:'ce  has  asked 
for  permission  to  expand  Its  T ICAIR  forces. 
While  this  has  now  been  ace  )mpll8hed  on 
paper.  It  remains  to  be  done  In  substance 
and  It  Is  not  too  late  for  the  U.S.  Govern- 
ment to  reconsider  the  wlsdc  m  of  such  a 
move. 

Pacific  pullback.  Europe- fi- 
requirements 
Another  possible  U.S.  Porelgr 
be   that   of   a    Pacific    Pullbac  t 


Forces  were  pviUed  back  frrm  i  lalnland  Asia 
and  Its  forces  were  placed  an  a  barrier  be- 
tween mainland  Asian  threats  and  offshore 
Asian  allies  like  the  Japanese}  U.S.  tactical 


•st  policy 


policy  would 
where    U.S. 


alrforces  atx>ard  carriers  would  be  useful  for 
maintaining  superiority  or  the  sea  lanes. 
Such  a  policy  would  entail  only  six  carriers 
In  that  area  of  th©  world  with  two  on  sta- 
tion. These,  combined  with  Marine  avia- 
tion, could  represent  the  entire  tactical  air- 
force  In  the  Pacific  region  In  support  of  a 
Europe-First.  Pacific  Pullback  policy  for  the 
United  States.  The  Marin©  could  be  replace- 
ments for  Army  unlt«  adl  over  the  Pacific  and 
half  of  the  25  Marine  squadrons  could  be 
phased  out  If  the  Marines  were  saved  for 
only  non-European  Asian  contingencies.  This 
could  save  up  to  $1  billion  annually 

RetTenchment:  Lower  US  profile  uortdu-ide 
Finally,  if  th©  U.S.  were  to  follow  a  policy 
of  generally  lower  profiles  In  both  Europe 
and  Asia.  It  could  substantially  reduce  its 
tactical  air  wings.  First.  It  could  reduce  Its 
air  wings  proportional  to  Its  withdrawal  of 
ground  troops  If  It  wished  only  for  tripwire 
forces  abroad  and  wished  to  deflnf  the  bat- 
tle area  as  the  rlmland  and  oceans  adjacent 
to  Itself  A  cut  of  20  of  the  present  42  air 
wings  would  be  possible  with  such  a  policy, 
although  at  some  Increased  risk  of  a  Euro- 
pean and  Asian  war.  Tactical  air  would  cost 
about  12  billion  dollars  (in  1975  dollars)  each 
year. 

OVERLAP  AND  DTJPLJCATTON 

There  appears  to  be  considerable  overlap 
and  duplication  In  U.S.  tactical  alrforces. 
Altogether  the  U.S.  maintains  four  separate 
Uctlcal  alrforces  that  together  maintain 
26,800  tactical  aircraft  In  both  the  active 
and  reserve  units.  These  are  broken  down 
In  the  following  fashion: 

Four  U.S.  air  forces' 
Service:  Atrcra/£ 

Army    - 11.000 

Air    Force 8,400 

Navy 6.100 

Marine    Corps 1.300 


Total    26.800 

♦See  Col.  Robert  Whitaker.  "Four  U.  S. 
Tactical  Air  Forces".  Tb©  Defense  Monitor, 
October  1975.  p  3.  These  lat©  1975  figures 
are  approxlm&tely   correct   for    1976. 

While  tb©  missions  of  tb©  tactical  alr- 
forces of  the  U.S.  general  purpose  forces  are 
extremely  important,  there  Is  little  doubt 
that  there  la  significant  duplication  of  ef- 
fort between  the  four  services  Congress  has 
belatedly  recognized  the  fact  that  each  serv- 
ice has  developed  separate  tactical  air  forces 
for  independent  rather  than  mutually  sup- 
porting missions.  Duplication  of  the  tactical 
air  Investment  Into  different  aircraft  sys- 
tems, chosen  by  different  service  planners, 
often  for  th©  same  missions  have  recently 
led  the  House  Armed  Services  Committee  to 
form  a  new  subcommittee  on  tactical  air- 
power  and  close  air  support  missloas.  It  Is 
already  clear,  even  before  hearings,  that 
there  Is  costly  overlap  In  assignments  and  a 
wasteful  duplication  of  effort.  Such  compet- 
ing systems  ca\ise  bureaucratic  duplication 
and  Ignore  the  savings  that  might  be  se- 
cured from  long  production  runs  of  aircraft 
chosen  to  fulfill   common  missions. 

The  tactical  air  mission  of  close  ground 
support  might  better  be  lifted  from  the 
Marines  and  Army  and  put  under  th©  Navy 
and  the  Air  Force.  The  Navy  and  Air  Force 
should  work  to  Integrate  their  efforts  and 
separate  out  who  does  what,  when,  and  how. 
Th©  JCS  must  be  required  either  by  law 
or  by  the  Secretary  of  Defense  to  create  an 
acceptable  command  and  control  system. 
Such  a  system  Is  now  sorely  lacking  and  is 
the  key  to  the  successful  reform  of  TACAIR 
assets  and  their  good  management.  Service 
duplication  stemming  from  service  rivalry 
and  desire  for  service  autonomy  and  service 
emplrebulldlng  ought  to  be  reduced  by  a 
reorganization. 


SOAXINO   AIBCEArr  COST  AND  GOU>PUATING 

In  terms  of  the  Investment  costs,  tactical 
alrforces  are  the  most  expensive  components 
of  the  general  purpose  forces.  The  cost  per 
aircraft  is  steadily  rising  In  both  inflated  and 
constant  dollars.  Due  to  an  open-ended  de- 
sign philosophy  of  adding  all  the  new 
avlonlca  and  ordinance  that  Is  possible  to 
new  aircraft,  costs  of  tactical  aircraft  con- 
tinue to  soar.  For  example,  the  F  15  now  la 
the  U.S.  Air  Force  Inventory  la  being  pro- 
cured for  (13.8  million  an  aircraft.  This 
comes  to  72  times  the  cost  of  the  WWII  P-51 
fighter,"  Indeed  some  of  the  missiles  carried 
by  todays  attack  aircraft  on  each  wing  are 
twice  as  expensive  as  that  WWII  lighter 
plane. 

The  current  soaring  costs  of  tactical  fighter 
aircraft  have  led  to  the  charges  that  many 
such  aircraft  have  been  "goldplated"  with 
capacities  exceeding  their  predominate  mis- 
sion requirements.  Costly  extras  are  not  al- 
ways cost-effective  More  aircraft  of  simpler 
design  will  actually  do  the  Job  now  being 
done  by  high  cost  aircraft  with  significant 
.savings  In  investment  and  operating  costs 
Unfortunately,  the  competing  services  have 
each  Invested  heavily  In  aircraft  programs 
which  push  performance  regardless  of  cost*. 
rather  than  in  programs  where  there  was 
extensive  deslgnlng-to-co«t.  Despite  much 
talk  of  the  necessity  of  a  high-low  mix  In 
aircraft  Inventories  so  that  adequtae  num- 
bers of  aircraft  can  be  purchased  within  re- 
latively limited  budgets,  the  services  still 
are  overlnvestlng  in  high-cost  aircraft.  Even 
the  so-called  low-cost  aircraft,  such  as  the 
Navy  F-18  and  Air  Force  F-16.  are  extraordi- 
narily expensive.  A  renewed  effort  needs  to  be 
made  to  develop  truly  cost-effective  military 
aircraft. 

MISSION  PKIORITECS  AND  IMPACT  OF  NEW 
TECHNOLOGIES 

What  Is  the  mission  of  the  tactical  air- 
force?  The  services  stress  three  traditional 
missions.  One  mission  is  to  win  the  air  battle 
and  achieve  local  and  theater  air  superiority. 
A  second  mission  Is  to  carry  out  deep  inter- 
diction strikes  against  enemy  surface  supply 
lines,  production  centers,  surface  shipping, 
and  air  bases  A  third  mission  l.s  to  provide 
close  air  support  to  ground  forces  In  combat 
to  directly  aid  in   winning  the  land  battle 

An  Independent  evaluation  of  these  mis- 
sions leads  to  the  conclusion  that  the  US. 
tactical  Air  Forces  are  too  heavily  structured 
for  air  superiority  and  Interdiction  roles  and 
too  lightly  strvictiired  for  completing  the 
clase  ground  support  mission. 

What  leads  to  such  a  conclusion?  Obvi- 
ously, the  planner  must  know  the  character 
and  duration  of  the  war  to  be  fought  before 
he  can  assess  the  correct  mix  of  air  superi- 
ority, deep  Interdiction,  or  close  ground  sup- 
port aircraft  to  buy  Many  military  analysts 
today  believe  that  the  next  war  In  Europe 
would  be  a  short,  uiira-lntenslve  war  with 
extreme  attrition  of  forces  and  equipment 
within  the  flr^t  days  or  week.s.  A  war  of  over 
eight  weeks  would  seem  unlikely.  In  such  a 
war.  fighting  at  the  front  is  likely  to  be 
decisive  and  mobilization  of  forces  that  can- 
iiot  reach  the  front  In  the  first  weeks  a-e 
unlikely  to  change  the  ultimate  result. 
TACAIR  can  Influence  the  re.'-ult  most  Im- 
portantly by  effective  close  support  of  the 
^'nnund  forces  Deep  Interdiction  and  Inter- 
ception will  play  less  of  a  role. 

A  major  weakness  In  U.S.  tactical  air  force 
doctrine  and  structure  may  well  be  the  bias 
toward  "winning  the  air  battle  first",  achlev- 
Irig  overall  long-range  theater  air  superiority, 
and  emphasizing  the  deep  Interdiction  of 
enemy  supply  lines.  It  Is  highly  probable 
that  any  meaningful  Interdiction  campaign 
would  take  too  much  time  In  a  short  war, 
and  would  not  have  anv  real  etTect  on  the 
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outcome  of  a  ground  battle.  It  would  take 
ail  extended  period  for  the  NATO  tactical 
air  force  to  destroy  a  decisive  number  of  the 
Pacts  5000  cvimbat  alrcralt  In  North  Cen- 
tral and  South  Central  Europe  prior  to  un 
Interdiction  campaign  agahi&t  enemy  sup- 
port units  and  faculties.  Air  strikes  deep 
Into  the  mterlor  of  Warsaw  Pact  Hues  would 
run  into  the  best  and  most  massive  air  de- 
Jenses  In  the  world.  Thousands  of  Soviet  in- 
terceptors plus  massed  anti-air  defenses  on 
the  ground  around  high-value  targets  would 
Inflict  extremely  heavy  los.ses  upon  U£.  tac- 
tical Blrforce.s,  making  deep  Interdiction  a 
long  costly  affair  •  that  would  not  be  re- 
solved perhaps  before  the  ground  combat 
was  concluded  or  had  crossed  the  nuclear 
threshold.  Moreover.  11  Is  not  clear  that 
deep  Interdiction  would  be  very  effective  lu 
preventing  a  mas-slve  leakage  of  tonnage  to 
the  forward  edge  of  the  battle. 

A  recent  air  commander  in  Europe  sees 
the  air  .situation  near  the  battle  line  'pretty 
much   determining   the   outcome   of   what's 
happening  on  the  ground."  This  means  that 
the   most   Important   missions   are   of   close 
ground  support,  battlefield  Interdiction,  and 
local  air  superiority.  Unfortunately,  the  U.S. 
tactical   alrforces   are   oriented   now   toward 
missions  of  the   more  questionable   priority 
since    two-thirds    of    the    new    fighters — the 
F-14.  the  F-18,   and  the   A-18   In   the   Navy 
and  the  F-15  in  the  Air  Force  are  de-lgned 
to  fly  mainly  deep-pe:-.etratlon  or  intercep- 
tion missions.  Their  use  in  battlefield  scenar- 
ios would  be  successful  but  they  represent 
more  expensive  and  more  sophisticated  air- 
craft than  would  be  cost-effective  over  a  very 
lethal  battleground  where  these  multl-mll- 
Uoii  dollar  aircraft  could  be  broucht  down 
by  increasingly  effective  and  cheap  anti-air 
S.\M.s  and  rockets.  Incre;i5ed  use  of  the  A-10 
type  of   aircraft   rather   than    the   more   ex- 
pensive multi-purpose  aircraft  seem.s  in  order 
and  the  Air  Force  seems  on  the  right  track 
w;th    this    new    empha.^ls    on    a    fixed    wing 
aircraft    that    carries    a    .heavy    payload.    has 
a    lonf;-lolter    time,    ^-reat    tank-killing    ca- 
pability, good  maneuverability,  steep  rate  of 
climb    and  heavy  armor  against  ground  fire. 
There  is  some  que.'itlon  whether  any  cur- 
rent aircraft  can  bo  dc-^lg^ed  to  match  such 
a  ;<roflle  for  performance  In  the  close  ground 
gjpport  role  In  an  cxireme'.y  hostile  antl-alr 
environment.  One  of  the  les.sons  of  the  1973 
Yom  Klppur  War  Is  that  small,  very  accu- 
rate   antl-alr    weapons    now    can    limit    air 
access  to  the  battlefield  and  the  approaches 
to  the  battlefield  for  both  combatants    Re- 
cent developments  in   high   a<;curacy   weap- 
ons can  create  a  lethal   "Bubble"  over  the 
battlefield  that  aircraft  enter  only  at  extreme 
peril    Moreover,  the  lethality  can  come  from 
friendly    fire    as    well    as    from    hostile    fire. 
A  receipt  military   e.xercl.se  .showed   tliat  half 
of  the  simulated  TACAIR  los.ses  came  from 
frlendlv  fire  misdirected  at  our  own  aircraft. 
The  1973  Middle  East  War  Indicated  that 
the  next  war  will  be  a  voracious  one.  con- 
suming   forces   and    equiprneiU    at   extreme 
rates  of  attrition.  Virtually  everything  that 
can  be  seen  either  by  the  eye  or  the  radar 
can  be  taken  under  Increasingly  heavy  and 
precise  (but  lndlscrlmi:.ate)   Are    An  evalua- 
tion of  the  1973  war  tends  to  chill  previotis 
enthusiasts     for    helicopter     u.se     for     close 
ground  support  in  high  threat  environments. 
It  was  generally  apreed  that  helicopters  could 
not  have  survived  over  the  Final  battleground 
or  over  the  Golan  Heights^ 

Nor  is  it  likely  that  they  cotild  long  sur- 
vive against  the  better  trained  U.S.  and 
Soviet  Armies  The  faster  fixed  wing  A-10 
Is  far  more  lethal  a  tank-killer  than  the  AAH 
helicopter  and  Its  chances  ot  survival  are 
considerably  higher  against  the  new  pre- 
cision antl-alr  weapons 

Despite     the     unfavorable     prospects     of 
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helicopters  in  the  close  ground  support  role 
In  a  hlghthreat  environment,  the  Army  is 
currently  planning  to  Invest  $3.1  billion  for 
481  Advanced  Attack  Helicopters  lAAHs) 
equipped  with  the  tank-kUllng  TOW 
weapon.  Two  thousand,  two  hundred,  eighty- 
two  1 22821  helicopters  were  lost  In  the  low- 
threat  battletield  of  Vietnam  during  the 
UJ3.  role  in  that  war.  Flxed-wlng  aircraft  did 
much  better.  They  are  I'.kely  to  remain  a 
better  buy  for  a  European  War  contingency. 
This  is  aiso  driven  home  by  the  fact  that 
the  16  TOW  missiles  carried  by  the  AAK 
will  cost  SIX  times  as  much  as  the  average 
A-10  payload.  but  wUl  provide  only  1/60 
the  firepower.* 

The  extreme  lethality  of  the  anti-air 
weaponry  at  the  battlefront  is  also  an  argu- 
ment for  greater  reliance  upon  lonp  range 
artillery,  on  surface-to-surface  missiles,  and 
upon  remotely  piloted  vehicles  (RPVsi  for 
providing  close  ground  support.  Alrpower 
cannot  be  relied  upon  to  do  the  Job  of 
artillery.  Its  focus  is  too  fleeting  and  Its 
launcher  Is  too  vulnerable  to  the  new  pre- 
cision-guided antl-alr  weapons.  Smart  bombs 
launched  by  aircraft  will  be  matched  by 
smart-antl-alr  munlt'ons  which  wMl  take  a 
frightful  toll  of  TACAIR  over  the  battlefield 
Whether  this  lesson  will  be  reflected  in  new 
U.E  TACAIR  force  structure  is  moot  given 
the  propensity  of  our  services  to  propagate 
weapons  in  the  mold  of  the  past.  Neverthe- 
'.es.^  Intelligent  choices  would  structure  the 
tactical  air  forces  to  primarily  achieve  battle- 
field interdiction  and  to  gain  local  air  sup- 
port for  the  kinds  of  close  ground  support 
that  seems  increaslnpK  dlfScult  over  the 
battlefield  of  the  future. 

PROPER   FORCE    MIXES    FOR    CROVND    SrPPORT    AND 
BATTLEFIELD    INTERDICTION 

Defen.se  officials  have  given  significant  lip 
service  to  the  need  for  a  high-low  mix  of 
tactical  aircraft.  This  Is  the  idea  that  the 
U.S.  needs  to  supplement  very  expensive  high 
technology  systems  such  as  the  F-15  and 
F-:4  aircraft  with  the  cheaper  F-16.  F-18. 
and  A-10  If  It  U  going  to  be  able  to  procure 
enough  aircraft  to  meet  its  needs.  The  prin- 
ciple is  a  good  one.  but  far  more  emphasis 
should  be  placed  on  the  so-called  "low"  end 
of  the  mix  for  achieving  significant  savings 
and  sufficient  numbers  of  aircraft  to  main- 
tain an  adequate  tactical  alrforce.  Greater 
commonality  between  services  and  elimina- 
tion of  excessive  or  cost-Ineffective  systems 
propagated  by  the  services  mainly  because 
thev  are  individual  to  that  service  would 
create  a  more  rational  tactical  a!r  force 

For  the  ground  support  role,  the  F-16  and 
F-15  would  be  effective  but  not  the  most 
combat -effective  or  cost-efTectlve  aircraft  for 
the  mission.  The  prime  requirements  call  for 
an  aircraft  that  can  be  procured  in  large 
amounts  to  offset  the  Inevitable  heavy  at- 
trition and  to  counterbalance  the  tank 
superiority  of  the  Warsaw  Pact.  Desirable 
requirements  for  the  aircraft  include 
heavy  pavload.  i2i  high  survivability  against 
ground  fire.  (3)  heavy  tank  killing  capabil- 
ity, and  (41  good  hanp-time  combined  with 
high  maneuverabUlty  and  high  rate  of  climb 
at  low  altitude. 

The  clear  choice  for  the  close  ground  sup- 
port role  is  the  A-10.  It  is  designed  to  meet 
all  the  criteria  above  with  the  possible  im- 
portant exception  of  vulnerability  to  ground 
fire,  even  though  it  is  the  least  vulnerable 
close  ground  support  aircraft  yet  designed. 
It  is  unlikely  that  any  aircraft  can  now 
achieve  high  survivablUtv  by  past  standards. 
Although  the  A-10  is  currently  undergoing 
development  problems  with  the  airframe  and 
co.=t  overruns  and  production-rate  slow- 
dowms.  it  looks  superior  to  i's  competitors. 
For  example,  the  A-10  is  clearly  superior  to 
the  Harrier  AV-8A  purchased  in  small  num- 
bers by  the  Marine  Corps.  The  Harrier  AV- 
8A  owes  Its  presence  in  the  U.S   tactical  air- 


craft Inventory  mainly  to  interservice  rivalry. 
While  its  cost  Is  comparable  to  that  of  the 
A-10,  it  carries  less  than  one-third  the  ex- 
ternal weapons  load  and  has  far  less  endur- 
ance, even  when  operated  from  a  prepared 
runway.  When  operated  in  the  VTOL  mode 
its  payload  and  endurance  Is  degraded  much 
further.  Under  ai;  conditions,  It  lacks  th# 
A-lO's  armor  and  the  30m  rapid-fire  gun  The 
AV-8A  Harrier  exists,  despite  these  deficien- 
cies, for  the  purpose  of  providing  the  Marine 
Corps  with  an  aircraft  It  can  caU  its  own.' 
Its  sole  advantage  over  the  A-10  lies  m  its 
ability  to  operate,  .with  very  small  payioac 
and  loiter  I  from  an  unprepared  clearing 
where  neither  an  airstrip  nor  an  aircraft  car- 
rier is  available  within  hundreds  of  miles — 
a  situation  which  seldom  if  ever  occurred  in 
Vietnam  and  is  unlikely  to  occur  anywhere 
else 

There  is  no  reason  why  the  Marines  can- 
not use  Air  Force  and  Navy  air  wings  for 
the  clo.se  ground  support  mission,  or  alter- 
nately, use  a  conventional  takeoff  aircraft 
capable  of  acceptable  performance,  possibly 
including  a  carrier-based  A-10  or  A-9,  No 
funds  have  been  requested  for  Harrier  pro- 
curement in  FY  1977.  There  is,  however,  a 
research  and  development  request  for  an 
•advanced  Harner '.  the  AV-16  which  is 
hoped  to  have  twice  the  AV-8  payload  and 
twice  the  range  but  at  substantially  greater 
cost.  Research  should  continue  on  this  and 
on  other  VSTOL  designs  as  long  as  they  ap- 
pear to  be  fruitful. 

If  a  cost-effective  "advanced  Harrier"  can 
be  built  it  should  be  assigned  to  the  US 
Navy  for  sea  control  purposes  and  not  to  the 
U.S."  Marines  for  clcee  ground  support  in 
amphibious  missions.  A- 10s  and  other  hori- 
zontal takeoff  planes  are  beMer  for  the  latter 
mission 

The  successful  development  of  advanced 
VSTOL  Harriers  would  open  the  way  for  the 
building  of  cost-effective  mini-carriers  as  op- 
posed to  midl-carrlers  or  Nimitz  class  super- 
carriers.  A  failure  to  develop  a  cost-effective 
advanced  VSTOL  aircraft  would  foreclose  the 
option  of  using  mini-carriers  m  place  of 
larger  carriers  for  sea  control. 

The  Advanced  Attack  Helioopt*r    or  A.'^.K. 
likewise    owes    Its    existence    lo    Interservice 
;^valrv — in  this  case,  to  the  Army's  desire  ^c 
have    its    own    close   support    system     While 
the    AJKH   is,    by    helicopter   standard-S     very 
fast  and  heavily  armed    it  is  still  a  low  ca- 
pabllitv.    low    survivability    syst«m    in    com- 
t^arlson   with   the   A-IO,   and   does   not   ofTer 
lower   unit  cost     Since   the   AAH   does   have 
better   ability   than   the  A-10  to   operate   in 
mountainous  terrain,   there   are   conceivab'.e 
situations  in  which  it  would  serve  a  useful 
purpose  against  hostUe  ground  troops  or  iso- 
lated tanks.  The  AAH  can  pop  up  from  be- 
hind  a  hill,  locate  an  enemv  tank,  and  fire 
its   missile.   But    while   the  AAH   crew   is   ac- 
quiring the  tank,  the  tank  crew  ;-  also  ac- 
quiring the  AAH  as  a  target   The  A.AJI's  TOW 
anti-tank    missile   is    not   a   shoot -and-le.^ve 
svstem;    the  helicopter  must  hover  in  plain 
new  while  guiding  the  TOW  missile  to  its 
target.  Conceivably  the  tank  kill  wil!  be  suc- 
c«s,sful.  but  given  the  fragility  of  the  AAH 
its   survival   against    a   multiple    tank    force 
appears  poor,  perhaps  to  the  point  of  suicide 
AAH   prototypes  bull*   by  Hughes  and  Bell 
are  presentlv  in  a  flvoff  competition   In  light 
of  the  marginal   utility  of  this  system,   the 
program  should   be  terminated    Thi<:  would 
save   $112.1    million   in   TY    1977.   The   .-^mv 
should  rely  en  the  Naw  and  Air  Force  for 
close  air  support,  or  alternativelv   should  be 
given    permission    to   operate   its    own    f.xed 
wing   aircraft.   It    is   worth   noting  that   the 
entire    .\AH-Harrier    problem    would    never 
have    arisen    if    the   Fltzhugh    Commission's 
reconunendations  had  been  followed  and  all 
Army,   Navv,   Air  Force,   and   MaxUie   tactical 
alrforces  had  been  integrated  into  a  single 
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tactical    air   force  conunand   hpus«d   In  one 
at  the  services 

Other  cloee  air  support  alrrraft  alterna- 
tive* Include  the  Enforcer.  Tie  Enforcer  Is 
a  prlv.itely  developed  close  8ii]>pf'rt  aircraft 
baied  on  a  highly  modified  1"-51  Mustang 
airframe  with  a  turboprop  engine.  It  has 
approximately  half  the  capaplUty  of  the 
A  10;  for  example.  A-lO  ofnilals  estimate 
that  against  a  force  of  10,0*0  tanks.  604 
A-lOs  would  be  equal  to  984|  Etaforcers.  It 
appears  that  the  Enforcer  wpuld  be  pro- 
duced at  one  quarter  to  one  tlhlrd  the  unit 
coet.  of  the  A   10  | 

The  Air  Force  has  conslstintly  rejected 
the  Enforcer,  primarily  because  It  was  gen- 
erated on  the  outside  and  because  It  lacks 
the  glamor  of  n  yf 

Nevertheless,  the  Enforcer  appears  to  offer 
pott^n'lal  as:  (Da  complement  to  the  A-10 
In  low-thr«at  aroa.s  ir  where  proliferation  In 
desired,  nlthou^h  the  A-in  would  be  more 
cosNefTei'tlve  In  most  situations,  and  (2)  as 
an  export  aircraft  t^r  arm.i  c!l<»rits  and  allies 
The  latter,  however.  U  unlikely  since  clients 
and  allies  want  the  kind  of  aircraft  we  vise 
rather  than  buy  leas  capable  aircraft,  even 
when  those  are  more  suited  to  their  needs 
and  budgets  Unless  the  A-10  program  falls 
conipletelv.  there  appears  to  be  little  need 
for  the  Enforcer 

The  other  aircraft  that  i|ilght  be  con- 
sidered for  the  close  ground!  support  mis- 
sion Is  the  A-7  Corsair  U  which  was  used  In 
such  roles  In  Vietnam,  in  both  land-based 
and  carrier-based  t^erslons.  "the  A-7.  how- 
ever. Is  less  capable  than  th^  A-10  will  be 
The  A-10  will  have  superior  tjrmar,  superior 
turn;iround  time,  and  greatc^-  "hang-time" 
over  the  baUlefleld  Because  the  A-7  Is  less 
capable.  It  too  should  be  iiseci  less  for  close 
ground  support  In  high  threafl  envtronmenta 
than  the  A- 10  which  should  b*  the  predomi- 
nant weapon  In  such  battle  conditions  It  Is 
reasonable  to  conclude  that  x-tp  new  A-78  are 
required  for  FY  1977  and  the!$235  4  mUlton 
requested  by  the  Air  Force  fof-  that  purpose 
oould  be  better  spent  on  oth^  defense  pro- 
grams or  could  be  saved.  i 

nimll.^rly,  the  older  and  leta  capable  A-4 
Skyhawk  and  over-capable  knd  expensive 
A-a  Intruder  are  not  as  co  it-effectlve  for 
the  close  ground  support  c  dsslon  of  the 
Navy.  It  la  not  clear  that  th«  $1034  million 
programed  for  purcha.ses  of  t:  le  obaolete  A-4 
In  FY  1977  Is  required.  Th  A-48  do  not 
seem  well  suited  to  their  mlae  ons  or  are  not 
competitive  with  other  mon  cost-effective 
systems  where  missions  overlaj  . 

Possible  future  directions  fo^U.S.  tactical 
air  forces 

The  U.S.  Is  now  commlttedjto  a  number 
of  new  TACAIR  programs  slijultaneously: 
The  projected  749  F-lSs.  650  F«68.  733  A-10 
390  P-142.  800  P-18.  and  A-188,  and  481 
AAHs  The  combined  coet  of  Siese  aircraft 
will  cost  839  3  billion  In  procifement  costs 
alone  In  the  next  decade.  If  the  34  E-3A 
(AWACS)  aircraft  are  also  bull!  and  bought 
this  will  drive  the  total  TAcilR  procure- 
ment budget  for  these  airplanes  and  hell- 
copters  to  $43.4  billion.  If  Def(  nse  Depart- 
ment  plans  are  fuinued.  the  U.l  .  will  spend 
close  to  $300  billion  on  tactla  1  air  power 
between  now  and  1985. 

For  such  massive  Investment  I,  the  Oon- 
greas  and  the  Administration  hould  take 
pains  to  ensure  both  efficiency  a  id  economy 
In  force  planning  aircraft  cholci  s.  Although 
the  US.  Is  early  Into  Its  buys  of  the  new 
aircraft,  a  year  or  two  Into  ea  h  program. 
It  Is  clear  that  hard  choices  wi:  I  soon  have 
to  be  made  between  competli  g  missions. 
Several  options  seem  to  maku  sense  for 
future  force  planning  and  revlsl  jns. 

First,  there  are  too  many  hi  (h-oost  air- 
craft programmed  for  the  inven  ory  and  too 
few  lower-cost  aircraft.  The  lo\i  end  of  the 
high-low  mix  needs  bolstering  py  transfer- 


Ing  funds  from  the  F-14  to  the  F-18.  from 
the  F-16S  to  the  F-168  and  the  A-lOs 

Second,  some  tactical  aircraft  are  obviously 
not  as  effective  In  the  close  air  support  role 
as  others  and  should  be  avoided  or  phased 
out.  This  would  seem  to  apply  to  the  Marines' 
AV-8A  Harrier  which  U  far  more  vulnerable 
than  other  comjietlng  aircraft  It  would  also 
apply  to  the  Advanced  Attack  Helicopter 
( AAH )  program  requested  by  the  Army  which 
win  cost  an  estimated  S3. 1  billion,  including 
$112  1  million  in  fiscal  year  1977.  The  obsolete 
A-4  Skyhawk  also  should  not  be  bought  sav- 
ing an  additional  $1024  million  In  Oscal 
year  1977. 

Questioriable  tactical  airpower  programs 
(Fiscal  year  1977  Procurement  Request) 

[In  millions  I 

Fiscal  j/ear 

1977  savings 

a.  Advanced  attack  helicopters  (AAH)  $112   1 

b    A-7  Corsairs 235  4 

c.  A-4  Skyhawkfl 102.4 

Total  of  questionable  TACAIR 
programs 449.9 

Third,  care  must  be  taken  In  buying  F-14 
Tomcats  that  the  buy  does  not  exceed  the 
number  of  medium-sized  or  larger  carriers 
that  have  been  approved  Into  the  future  for 
the  Navy  by  the  Congress.  F-14b  will  not 
operate  off  minl-carrlers  and  can  operate 
only  off  retrofitted  mldl -carriers,  a  very  ex- 
pensive ship  conversion  The  F-14  aircraft 
buy  should  not  pre-Judge  the  type  of  car- 
rier decisions  the  US  will  be  making  In  the 
future-  Navy  enthusiasts  for  the  Nlmltz- 
slzed  carriers  might  well  wish  the  F-14  In- 
ventory to  swell  to  such  a  size  that  Nlmitz 
class  carriers  are  later  seen  as  nece.ssary 
rather  than  as  Just  one  option  among  many. 
Including  the  option  to  move  to  smaller  con- 
ventionally powered  carriers  with  advanced 
VSTOL  aircraft  providing  the  tactical  air- 
power.  A  movement  away  from  procuring 
Nlmltz-class  carriers  would  force  the  Navy 
away  from  the  F-14.  probably  to  the  F-18 
Fleet  defense  would  then  shift  over  to  shlp- 
bome  missiles. 

Fourth,  the  readiness  of  UB.  tactical  air 
forces  leaves  much  to  be  desired  While  the 
US  Is  estimated  to  be  ahead  In  TACAIR 
readiness.  It  Is  far  from  salLsfactorj-  In  one 
military  exercise  in  the  NATO  area  over  half 
of  the  losses  Inflicted  on  NATO  tactical  air 
forces  came  from  so-called  friendly  Are.  The 
lack  of  commonality  In  NATO  communica- 
tions and  the  diversity  of  commands  and 
units  account  for  such  confusion  and  lack 
of  coordination.  TTje  Navy  has  a  particularly 
unfortunate  record  In  regard  to  TACAIR 
readiness.  According  to  Defense  Department 
figures  In  fiscal  year  1976.  an  average  of  46% 
of  the  Navy's  aircraft  were  not  fully  pre- 
pared for  combat  at  any  given  time.  Forty- 
five  percent  of  those  were  wholly  Incapable 
of  performing  any  of  their  primary  missions 

This  readiness  problem  has  recently  be- 
come apparent  In  the  F  14  Tomcat  fighter 
program  The  F-14.  billed  as  the  Navy's 
superfighter  may  turn  out  to  be  a  major  dis- 
appointment. 46'''r  of  the  Navy's  F-14s  were 
out  of  commission  on  an  average  day  last 
December  because  they  lacked  sxifllclent 
spare  parts  Another  28  5^^  were  not  ready 
for  operations  because  of  maintenance  prob- 
lems. That  left  only  ae.S'Tr-  ready  for  oper- 
ation on  any  particular  day.  Last  January 
when  the  aircraft  carrier.  The  John  F. 
Kennedy  returned  to  Norfolk.  Virginia  from 
six  months  In  the  Mediterranean,  only  6 
of  the  24  F-14  Tomcats  could  fly.  The  other 
19  had  to  be  hoisted  off  the  carrier  by  dock- 
side  cranes.  Part  of  the  Navy's  current  prob- 
lems can  be  traced  to  an  overeagerness  to 
put  the  P-14  Into  full  production  before  all 
the  buRs  were  worked  out  The  Navv's  avia- 
tion test  center  at  Patuxent  River,  Maryland 
has  discovered   some  900   Initial   discrepan- 


cies In  the  F-14.  during  tests,  from  the  orig- 
inal standards  set.  They  recommended  that 
the  Navy  not  give  service  acceptance  to  the 
F-14  until  the  plane  wa.'-  lnipT<ived  ThLs  rec- 
ommendation was  Ignored  and  the  Navy  is 
now  reaping  the  harvest  of  a  hasTv  derision 
F-14  accident  rates  are  high,  parts  break- 
downs are  far  too  frequent,  fuel  con-sump- 
tlon  la  30";  higher  than  expected,  and  the 
F-14  has  had  continuing  engine  problems 
which  have  yet  to  be  solved.  Unless  the  F-14 
Is  made  more  reliable  and  the  flt;!-.ter  Is 
maintained  In  a  greater  state  of  readiness. 
the  F-14  should  be  replaced  with  a  more 
cost-effective  aircraft,  perhaps  the  F-18  if 
that  fighter  Is  thoroughly  tested  beforehand 
m  a  way  the  F-14  was  not.  It  Is  very  evi- 
dent that  within  the  very  large  relatively 
fixed  tactical  airpower  budget  that  more 
funds  should  go  Into  ma'ntalntng  readiness 
and  less  Into  goldplatlng  modernization  and 
duplication  of  force.s  A  correction  of  the  re- 
liability and  readiness  problems  Is  a  better 
defense  Investment  than  buj^ng  more  air- 
craft that  later  develop  major  flaws  due  to 
Inadequate    testing    and    ma'.ntenance 

Finally,  the  United  States  has  been  talent- 
ed In  building  new  tactical  alrcr.^ft  when 
cost  la  no  object,  but  the  armed  servl-  e.'i  have 
a  long  way  to  go  In  Improving  TACAIR  man- 
a^rement  and  decision-making  in  securing 
v:oSt-effectlve  aircraft.  A  similar  long  road 
to  reform  awaits  in  achieving  a  coherent 
command  and  control  system  for  tactical 
air  forces  based  on  an  Integrated  system  far 
managing,  procuring,  and  directing  TACAIR 
assets  of  the  United  States. 

rOOTNOT«S 

'  Computed  in  fiscal  year  1975  dollars  which 
would  make  the  aircraft  coet  $190,000  as  of 
last  year. 

'  A  mission  that  Is  expensive  In  pilot  Uvea, 
pilot  capabilities,  and  in  aircraft. 

•The  fear  of  destroying  one's  own  tactical 
airforces  over  the  battle  area  will  cause  some 
limitation  of  the  use  of  autl-alr  firepower. 
This  will  make  It  possible  for  some  TACAIR 
to  survive  over  even  the  most  lethal  eonee 
and  makes  some  use  of  helicopters  and  closs 
ground  .«iupport  aircraft  u.seful  de.spite  the 
"precision  revolution"  in  antl-alr  weapons 

•An  AAH  can  carry  a  maximum  of  Ifl 
TOW  missiles  having  a  payload  of  1450  lbs 
of  high  explosives.  An  A-10  can  carry  a  maxi- 
mum load  of  16.000  lbs.  of  high  explosives. 

"These  deficiencies  may  be  overcome  In  the 
AV-10,  "Advanced  Harrier"  which  Is  under 
development  and  not  yet  In  production. 

VS.     FORETON     POLICT     AUT)     DKTKNSE     POLICT : 
AN        ALTIRNATIVr        PoSTXTKE        STATEMENT — 

Part    4.    8tt<atecic    PoRcrs 

SPETfOrNC.    FOR    STRATECIC    FORCTS.    FISCAL 
TEAR     1977 

The  Department  of  Defense  Is  asking  for 
a  29%  Increase  In  spending  for  strategic 
weapons  from  $7  3  billion  In  FY  76  to  $9.4 
billion  In  FY  77  9!>r  of  this  Increase  re- 
sults from  recommendations  for  procurement 
of  the  B-1  bomber.  Trident  submarine,  and 
Trident  missiles  The  remainder  Ls  accounted 
for  by  Research  and  Development  Increases 
In  the  area  of  "counterforce"  technology  and 
cruise  missile  development.  TTiese  expanded 
programs  seem  neither  aimed  at  furthering 
the  objectives  of  our  own  stated  strategic 
policy  nor  Justified  by  the  estimates  of  the 
Soviet  threat. 

A  study  of  our  strategic  forces  and  needs 
indicates  that  the  following  cuts  ought  to  be 
made  In  the  strategic  budget: 

(1)  Delete  all  funds  for  the  B  1  bomber 
production.  Thl.i  would  yield  a  savings  of 
$1,049   million   In   FT77. 

(21  Stop  all  funding  of  the  MX  Missile 
Program  In  R*D  ($84  million).  High-ac- 
curacy NS-20  Guidance  systems  ($38  3  mil- 
lion), and  bigger  MK12A  Warheads  ($93  mil- 


lion i   All  of  this  wUl  save  $215.3  mUllon  In 
FY77. 

(3i  Delete  all  funds  for  further  Trident 
gubnmnnes.  This  would  save  $1114  5  million 
In  production  funds  and  $75.3  million  on 
Ttldent  submarine  development  funds.  The 
total  savings  in  Fy77  would  be  $1189.80  mll- 
lioiuj. 

(4)  Delete  all  funds  for  the  Sea-Launched 
Cruise  Mla«lle  iSLCM)  Including  funds  for 
testing  Thl.s  will  save  $369.2  million  In  FT77. 

(5i  Delete  all  funding  of  the  Mlnuteman 
ni  add-ons.  ThLs  would  save  $261  million 
In  FY  1977. 

Altogether,  with  no  loss  of  security,  the 
US.  strategic  force  budget  can  be  cut  by 
j.i.u8H  3  millions  In  FY77.  There  are  good 
reasons  for  thl.s  as  an  examination  of  some 
key  question.*  concerning  strategic  forces  will 
shew 

Ihe  foremost  responsibility  of  the  U.S. 
armed  forces  and  the  Department  of  Defense 
Is  the  deterrence  of  nuclear  war.  Our  stra- 
tegic forces  mu.st  be  kept  strong  enough  that 
no  rational  adversary  could  launch  a  surprise 
attack  upon  the  United  States  and  hope  to 
escape  overwhelming  devastation  In  return 
from  US  strategic  forces  The.se  forces  must 
;-.ave  the  capability  of  absorbing  a  nuclear 
^.rst  strike  from  either  the  Soviet  Union  or 
some  other  antag-nlBt  and  still  retain  the 
capability  of  Inflicting  unacceptable  damage 
In  retaliation  upon  the  cities,  factories. 
traiLiportatlon  centers,  and  military  bases 
si.d  units  of  the  aggressor  country. 

Fur  three  decades,  the  United  States  has 
had  a  secure  strategic  deterrent  force  It 
still  does.  As  of  mid- '.976,  the  United  States 
will  have  at  least  8900  separate  strategic  n\i- 
clear  weapons  capable  each  of  devastating 
targets  In  any  aggressor  cotintry  These  8900 
strategic  nuclear  weapons  (bombs  and  missile 
warheads)  are  carried  by  a  so-called  TRIAD 
of  nuclear  delivery  vehicles.  These  include 
1054  Intercontinental  ballistic  missiles.  656 
sea-launched  ballistic  niLsslles  In  41  ballistic 
missile  submarines,  and  nearly  500  Intercon- 
tinental strategic  bombers  Beyond  this  awe- 
sume  force  exists  a  fourth  nuc'.ear  force 
which  contains  many  "tactical"  fighter 
bombers  capable  of  attacking  the  Soviet 
Union.  Eastern  Europe,  and  the  People's  Re- 
public of  China,  should  an  attack  come 
from  those  sources. 

In  the  debate  over  the  kind  of  strategic 
forces  to  develop  and  maintain,  there  has 
been  controversy  over  several  key  Issues. 
These  issues  and  some  of  the  differing  an- 
swers are  outlined  below:  Let  us  review  each 
of  these  questions  In  ttirn.  The  first   is: 

1.  How  can  changes  In  U.S.  foreign  policy 
effect  changes  In  U.S.  strategic  forces? 

The  need  for  a  strategic  deterrent  Is  not 
particularly  sensitive  to  changes  In  the  for- 
eign policy  of  the  United  States.  If  the  VS. 
adopted  the  role  of  a  world  policeman  ex- 
tending Its  nuclear  umbrella  to  even  more 
countries  than  Is  now  the  case.  It  Is  pyc'sslble, 
but  by  no  means  probable,  that  It  would  de- 
cide to  build  and  deploy  a  larger  nuclear 
force.  The  one  already  In  place  Is  so  awesome 
that  It  ought  to  protect  any  ally  from  at- 
tack If  potential  aggressors  were  reasonably 
sure  the  U.S.  would  Indeed  come  to  the  aid  of 
the  additional  allies  taken  In  under  the 
umbrella.  If  the  US  adopted  a  more  mod- 
est stance  In  the  world  such  as  moving  to  Im- 
plement a  pullbBck  from  mainland  Asia  and 
a  continued  emphasis  on  defense  and  deter- 
rence In  Europe,  it  would  still  need  a  strong 
deterrent  similar  In  scope  to  the  present  one. 
And  If  It  decided  to  play  but  a  marginal  rcle 
or  no  military  role  at  all  In  Europe  and  Asia 
It  might  stUl— In  a  hostile  world — adopt  a 
strong  nuclear  strategic  deterrent  force  sim- 
ilar to  the  present  one.  although  with  Its 
forward  based  systems  i  FBS)  removed. 

Only  If  It  were  perceived  that  there  were 
no  hostile  powers  at  all  capable  of  devastat- 


ing or  coercing  the  United  States  with  nu- 
clear or  other  weapons  of  mass  destruction 
vrould  It  appear  feasible  to  abandon  the 
strong  deterrent  force  capable  of  Inflicting 
unacceptable   damage   on   rival   states. 

Such  a  condition  would  be  likely  to  exist 
only  if  a  scheme  of  mutual  and  general  dis- 
armament were  to  be  negotiated  and  Imple- 
mented. Clearly  this  Is  a  goal  which  our  na- 
tion's leadership  should  be  seeking.  In  the 
Interim,  and  consistent  with  such  an  effort. 
It  would  be  possible  to  scale  down  the  over- 
all size  of  U.S.  deterrent  forces  If  cornpa- 
rable  reductions  were  made  by  rival  nuclear 
powers.  The  amount  of  nuclear  overkill 
possessed  by  both  the  United  States  and  the 
Soviet  Union  Is  so  huge,  and  the  economic 
savings  from  such  a  reduction  is  so  great, 
that  the  negotiation  of  such  a  reduction 
should  be  a  prime  goal  of  our  foreign  policy. 
Indeed,  It  seems  unlikely  that  any  other 
policy  can  arrest  widespread  nuclear  prolifer- 
ation which  could  lead  to  the  ultimate 
breakdown  of  the  nuclear  deterrence  strat- 
egy. 

In  the  meantime,  however,  strategic  de- 
terrence fKiUcy  decisions,  and  therefore  re- 
lated budget  decisions,  must  revolve  around 
the  question  of  how  to  maintain  an  effec- 
tive deterrence  at  a  reasonable  cost  and  with- 
out undermining  efforts  to  bring  the  stra- 
tegic arm.s  race  under  control.  The  rest  of 
this  report  deals  with  various  aspects  of  this 
question. 

2.  Do  we  want  and  need  forces  to  main- 
tain minimal  deterrence  or  do  we  want  and 
need  open-ended  counterforce  strategic 
forces? 

There  has  been  a  continued  controversy 
over  "how  much  Is  enough?"  In  the  realm 
of  strategic  nuclear  forces.  Ip.nv  believe  that 
If  the  U.S.  could  destroy  a  dozen  or  so  major 
cities  In  the  homeland  of  a  potential  ag- 
gressor government.  It  ought  to  be  able  to 
deter  an  attack  upon  American  soil.  Thus. 
the  argument  goes,  If  the  Soviet  leadership 
knew  It  would  lose  Moscow,  Leningrad.  Kiev, 
Vladivostok.  Kharkov,  Odessa,  Minsk, 
Donetsk.  Riga,  Warsaw,  Prague,  Budapest, 
Kuvbychev.  Volgograd,  Sevastopol.  Tashkent. 
and  Baku  If  It  attacked  the  United  States,  It 
would  never  take  the  risk. 

Similarly  It  might  be  argued  that  the  US 
would  never  launch  such  an  attack  on  the 
Soviets  (even  If  we  were  Inclined  to  take  on 
an  aggressive  role,  which  we  are  noti  if  we 
would  lose  New  York.  Chicago,  Los  Angeles. 
Dallas,  St.  Louis,  Washington.  D.C..  Atlanta. 
Philadelphia.  Baltimore,  San  FrancLsco.  Cin- 
cinnati, and  Miami  In  the  process. 

The  United  States  and  Soviet  forces  have 
long  since  amassed  strategic  weapons  beyond 
what  Is  needed  for  minimal  deterrence.  Cal- 
culations done  In  the  Pentagon  In  the  1960s 
Indicated  that  as  few  as  400  one-megaton 
nuclear  weapons  exploded  on  targets  In  the 
Soviet  Union  could  Inflict  60  million  deaths 
and  would  destroy  at  least  75 '"^  of  all  Soviet 
Industry.'-  Today,  the  United  States  main- 
tains some  40  strategic  nuclear  weapons  per 
Soviet  city  of  over  100.000  persons  and  the 
Soviet  forces  number  17  strategic  nuclear 
weapons  per  American  city  of  over  1 00.000 
people  '  Clearly,  both  forces  have  moved  far 
beyond  minimal  deterrent  capabilities  into 
&n  incredible  surplus  of  nuclear  overkill  ca- 
pacity. Clearly,  both  sides  can  destroy  the 
other  with  biit  a  fraction  of  their  .strategic 
forces. 

Pentacon  planners  have  long  targeted  more 
than  Soviet  cities  when  they  put  together  the 
contingency  plans  for  a  nuclear  war  with  the 
Soviet  Union.  In  the  Single  Integrated  Op- 
eration Plan  (SIOP)  they  have  targeted  most 
cities,  factories,  transportation  systems,  mil- 
itary bases,  and  military  units  of  the  Soviet 
Union.  Most  major  targets  have  multiple 
weapons  directed  against  them.  Thus.  Amer- 
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ican  and  prtsf.mably  Soviet  military  plans 
contemplate  launching  strategic  nuclear 
weapons  against  both  the  clvlian  society  and 
military  forces  of  the  other  side  In  a  general 
war.  It' Is  clear  that  the  U.S.  strategic  force 
already  Is  poised  to  f^ght  both  against  Soviet 
military  and  socio-economic  targets. 

Despite  the  fact  that  counterforce  target- 
ing Is  nothing  new,  It  has  been  given  a  new 
emphasis  by  Defense  Secretaries  Schleslnger 
and  Rumsfeld.  They  argue  that  the  U.S.  needs 
still  more  counterforce  weapons  and  that 
U.S.  use  of  the  nuclear  weajKins  In  wartime 
will  first  emphasize  hitting  selected  military 
targets  with  an  attempt  to  mlnimlize  destruc- 
tion of  population  and  industrial  centers  In 
the  Soviet  Union  at  the  outset  of  a  conflict 

Adopting  such  a  posture,  Pentagon  lead- 
ers assert,  will  enhance  the  deterrent  effect 
of  our  strategic  forces  by  making  them  more 
belleveahle.  They  will  be  more  belleveable, 
it  is  argued,  because  the  President  will  have 
the  option  of  destroying  only  part  of  the 
Soviet  Union  and  may  thus  be  able  to  ter- 
minate hostilities  and  through  threat  of  more 
of  the  same,  rather  than  forcing  the  Soviets 
into  all-out  war  to  the  finish.  Such  Incre- 
mental doses  of  nuclear  killing  jxawer  are 
more  likely  to  be  used,  the  other  side  knows 
this,  and — the  argument  goes — they  will  thus 
be  less  likely  to  Initiate  an  attack  than  If  they 
knew  that  the  President  had  only  the  op- 
tions of  all-out  nuclear  holocaust  or  sur- 
render. Such  selective  dose  of  nuclear  selge 
also,  it  is  argued,  avoids  the  barbarism  In- 
herent In  a  decision  to  destroy  millions  of 
persons  living  in  Soviet  cities  who  would  be 
the  Innocent  victims  of  their  leader's  aggres- 
sion and  of  American  retaliation 

Most  strategists  who  believe  that  a  nuclear 
deterrent  force  Is  a  necesary  evil  in  a  hostile 
world  where  others  also  possess  such  forces 
will  agree  that  the  President  should  have  the 
option  of  not  pushing  all  the  buttons  in  such 
a  wartime  situation.  What  many  in  the  de- 
bate over  counterforce  weapons  have  long 
Ignored  Is  the  fact  that  the  U.S.  President 
has  long  had  the  capability  to  send  off  small 
groups  of  bombers  and 'or  missiles  against 
Isolated  military  targets  In  the  Soviet  Union, 
Eastern  Europe,  or  China.  Such  selective 
counterforce  capabllltle.s  have  long  been  part 
of  the  US  strategic  forces  and  would  be 
available  In  a  war  or  a  crisis 

Where  Mr  Schleslnger  and  Mr.  Rumsfeld 
part  with  the  critics  of  the  new  counterforce 
doctrine  and  weapons  proposals  is  in  how  ex- 
tensively we  should  rely  on  counterforce 
doctrine,  and  how  this  should  Influence  the 
kind  of  strategic  forces  we  build  and  deploy. 
The  Pentagon  has  argued  that  this  new 
.selective  counterforce  strategy  will  require: 
( 1 )  a  whole  new  class  ol  highly  accurate 
ICBMs.  i2)  extensive  retraining  of  U.S. 
strategic  nuclear  forces  In  selective  nuclear 
strike  options,  ■  3 .  more  numerous  strategic 
nuclear  weapons  to  blanket  all  fx)sslble  mil- 
itary targets  In  the  Soviet  Bloc.  !4i  an  an- 
nounced nuclear  strategy  that  the  U.S. 
stands  ready  to  use  nuclear  weapons  In  a 
selected  strike  very  early  on  in  a  confronta- 
tion and  war  with   the  Soviets. 

This  Pentagon  leaders  argue,  will  enhance 
deterrence  of  war  with  the  Soviets  by  making 
our  strategic  forces  even  more  credible. 

The  critics  of  the  New  Counterforce  Pro- 
gram, however,  argue  that  these  new  hleh- 
accuracv  ICBMs  and  SLBMs  will  be  destabil- 
izing to"  the  nuclear  balance  by  making  the 
Soviet  ICBMs  more  and  more  vulnerable  to 
destruction  by  surprl.se  attack  This  might 
force  the  Soviet  leaders  to  put  their  force 
into  a  "launch-on-waming"  posture  that 
could  easily  result  in  accidental  nuclear  war. 
WWI  began  as  an  accident  of  fate,  the  as- 
.sasslnatlon  of  one  man.  and  resulted  in  the 
death  of  mllUonE.  A  similar  and  even  more 
catastrophic  war  could  be  unleashed  if  the 
Soviets  felt  compelled  to  counter  U.S  coun- 
terforce weaponry  with  a  "launch-on-warn- 
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Ing"  pcwtxiro  to  g\iarante«  thelii  own  deter- 
rent capability.  One  mistake  qould  trtjjger 
the  nuclear  storm.  , 

Aa  crltlca  of  the  new  Pentartsn  Counter- 
force  Prujfram  point  out,  the  new  weaponry 
Is  mor©  likely  to  cauae  pre-emjjtlve  attacks. 
U  Soviet  leaders  know  high -accuracy  coun- 
terforce  U.S.  weapons  can  oestroy  their 
ICBM  slloa  with  pinpoint  ac;uracy.  they 
would  be  more  likely  to  launch  pre-emptive 
strikes  during  wartime  or  crises. 

Also  by  setting  loose  within  tl  le  U.S.  armed 
forces  the  notion  that  nuclear  weapons  are 
iLseable  and  by  Initiating  tens  o  new  selected 
strike  training  routines,  the  nev  doctrine  ac- 
customs VS.  military  leaders  to  think  In 
permissive  terms  about  the  useiblUty  of  nu- 
clear force  In  crisis  and  early  wjr  encounters. 
These  routines  make  the  mlUt  iry  and  their 
clvUlan  leaders  think  In  tenru  of  the  "use- 
ablllty"  rather  than  the  "unt jlnkablenesa" 
of  these  weapons.  This  may  gl  r-e  rl.se  to  the 
Illusion  that  nuclear  warfare  L  i  likely  to  re- 
main under  control  If  admlnls  ered  In  finite 
dose.-?.  It  fosters  the  notion  tha  .  nuclear  war, 
once  Initiated,  can  be  kept  fr<  ra  escalating. 
Tills  Is  a  dangerous  notion  thai  critics  of  the 
new  counterforce  emphasis  ofpoee. 

Finally,  the  new  posture  li  levltably  will 
lead  to  further  Soviet  strategl;  force  coun- 
termeasures  beyond  launch -on -warning  sta- 
tus. If  their  ICBM  force  becon  es  vlunerable 
to  highly  accurate  U.S.  mlssl  ea  they  may 
launch  a  new  round  of  weap  sns  building, 
crer.tlng  perhaps  mobile  ICBIi^  b  or  a  larger 
number  of  sea-launched  mlsellee,  or  ABM 
defense  around  the  more  vulnerable  ICBMa. 
This  would  have  disastrous  conaequences  for 
SALT  and  would  Incite  anotlier  round  of 
strategic  arms  building  In  bot  i  camps.  The 
ultimate  result  would  be  moi  e  bllllona  of 
dollars  for  strategic  weapons  with  no  per- 
ceptible gain  In  it  for  the  Pnntagon  such 
as  the  terminal  MARV  weap  ana,  the  MX 
mlAsUes  system,  the  hlgher-yleld  MK12A  war- 
head, and  the  high-accuracj  long  range 
cruise  ml.s.slle  may  all  be  courterproductlve 
to  the  United  States  If  devel  )ped.  Billions 
of  dollars  may  buy  more  Iniecurlty  than 
security  If  Invested  In  such  sj  stems. 

Further.  If  the  U  S.  builds  counterforce 
weapons  the  Soviets  are  very  ll!;ely  to  follow. 
This  will  put  our  ICBM's  at  fuither  risk  and 
require  expensive  countermeaiures  by  the 
U  S.  Development  of  such  counlerforce  weap- 
ons will  also  preclude  meanlngf  ol  SALT  limi- 
tations on  their  development,  a  lother  missed 
opportimlty  for  arma  control  e  Torts  to  head 
off  expensive  new  systems  thai  give  no  fur- 
ther physical  security  to  the  svi  perpowers. 

3  Do  we  need  to  match  or  exceed  Soviet 
strategic  forces? 

Since  decision-makers  act  oi  perceptions 
of  realltv  as  well  as  the  ultlmat*  reality  Itself, 
some  Pentagon  leaders,  such  fa  former  De- 
fense Secretary  James  Schl<  singer,  have 
argued  that  the  US  must  bel  perceived  as 
equal  or  superior  to  the  Sov  let  Union  In 
strategic  force  In  the  Kremlin  leaders'  eyes 
A  perception  of  American  Infe  lority.  It  has 
been  argited,  mleht  cause  Sov  et  leaders  to 
commit  aggression  In  a  crl.'U.'i  which  could 
escalate  Into  war.  Thu,«i,  Pen'  agon  leaders 
have  argued  that  In  all  maj  ir  Indices  of 
strategic  power  (numbers  of  i  uclear  weap- 
ons, accuracy,  delivery  veh  cles,  throw- 
weight,  reliability,  avallabllltj ,  and  mega- 
tonnage)  the  US.  should  maintain  rough 
parity  or  real  superiority  TTie  Pentagon  catch 
phrase  for  this  Is  maintaining  "essential 
equivalence  " 

Critics  of  this  new  con'-ept  of  "essential 
equivalence"  argue  that  matching  the  Soviet 
In  all  phases  of  strategic  forces  Is  not  neces- 
sary to  deter  attack  by  the  U  s]s  R.  Asymme- 
tries In  the  two  forces.  It  Is  argued,  do  not 
mean  that  either  is  Insufflcltnt  to  do  the 
lob  It  was  designed  to  do,  narnely  to  guar- 
antee that  the  other  side  win  suffer  unac- 


ceptable social,  economic,  human,  and  mili- 
tary damage  If  It  launches  an  aggressive 
attack  The  Soviet  force  with  Its  advantages 
In  throw-weight.  In  megatonnage,  and  In 
numbers  of  delivery  vehicles  can  deter  or 
destroy  the  United  SUtee.  The  U.S.  strategic 
forces  with  their  advantages  in  numbers  of 
nuclear  weapons,  missile  accuracy,  reliability. 
weapons  availability,  and  MIRV  technology 
can  deter  or  destroy  the  Soviet  Union.  Neith- 
er side  has  to  be  symmetrical  to  the  other  In 
order  to  carry  out  Its  strategic  function 

Thus,  ■essential  equivalence"  opens  the 
door  for  ever  more  numerous  deployment  of 
nuclear  weapons  with  no  end  point  Ui  sight. 
Wliatever  the  Soviets  do,  our  hardliners 
argue,  we  must  match  them  to  maintain  a 
perception  of  equivalence.  What  is  over- 
looked is  that  the  targets  remain  finite  while 
the  number  of  new  weapons  required  under 
such  a  doctrine  may  stretch  out  Into  an 
Infinity  of  new  weapons  produced  in  order 
to  match  every  new  Soviet  strategic  weapons 
move.  A  more  sensible  approach  than  "essen- 
tial equivalence"  Is  to  concUide  that  nuclear 
.sufficiency  and  "assured  destruction"  doc- 
trines make  more  sense  than  an  endless 
matching  of  Soviet  capabilities  Once  you  can 
destroy  the  other  society  and  much  of  Its 
military  force  one  time  over,  you  need  add 
no  further  strategic  arms.  The  size  of  the 
forces  on  both  sides  make  It  wildly  lmpla\i8l- 
ble  that  the  leadership  on  either  side  can 
perceive  any  useable  strategic  advantages  out 
of  the  fact  that  the  two  forces  are  not  mir- 
ror Images  of  each  other 

They  both  contain  such  formidable  de- 
structive power  that  they  cannot  be  Ignored 
Different  as  they  are,  both  forces  will  deter. 
The  attempt  to  match  the  Soviets  In  every 
category  of  strategic  strength  also  baa 
another  unfortunate  result.  It  causes  Penta- 
gon planners  to  develop  weapons  not  only 
to  match  present  but  also  projected  rucure 
Soviet  strategic  weapons  This  creates  a  self- 
fulfilling  prophecy  whereby  we  build  added 
weapons  to  offset  weapons  they  are  projected 
to  be  planning  to  build.  This  funding  of  US 
weapons  then  provides  further  arguments 
for  hardliners  In  the  Kremlin  to  argue  fur 
the  very  weaf>on8  we  predicted  they  mlgh' 
build.  Thus,  our  actions  based  on  fear  of 
their  future  arm«  development  help  crente 
that  very  Soviet  armament.  It  is  this  kind  '■■ 
dynamic  that  helps  drive  the  strategic  arms 
development  on  both  sides. 

4.  Do  we  need  a  Triad  and.  If  so,  must  we 
continually  modernize  It? 

As  mentioned  at  the  onset,  the  U.S.  main- 
tains three  acknowledged  strategic  forces 
and  a  fourth  force,  composed  of  many  for- 
ward-based nuclear-loaded  fighter  bomljers, 
which  can  be  used  strategically  against  the 
Soviet  homeland.  Within  the  strategic 
"Triad"  the  US  maintains  ICBMs,  SLBMs, 
anJ  strategic  bombers  While  each  system 
has  different  capabilities  and  vulnerabilities, 
together  they  provide  an  assured  ability  to 
destroy  any  aggressor  in  a  retaliatory  strlkr 
While  the  Triad  Is  a  useful  mix  of  strategl- 
systems  to  insure  survivability  of  the  deter- 
rent force,  there  Is  no  necessity  to  goldplate 
all  legs  of  the  Triad  Contlnuoxis  moderniza- 
tion of  the  bomber  and  TCBM  and  SLBM 
forces  Is  not  necessary  at  the  rapid  rate  that 
we  are  currently  turning  out  new  and  Im- 
proved models.  TTils  leads  to  several  ques- 
tions about  our  ICB>f.  bomber,  and  sub- 
marine   forces    For   example- 

5.  Should  we  downgrade  our  emphasis  on 
the  increasingly  vulnerable  ICBM  force?  If 
80,  what  should  tal^e  Its  place.  If  anything"' 

The  1000  US  Mlnuteman  Interi  ontlnental 
ballistic  missiles  (ICBMs)  are  the  most  ac- 
curate strategic  systems  in  the  US  arsenal 
and  the  most  likely  to  be  able  to  penetrate 
and  destroy  fixed  rnllltary  targets  of  an  ag- 
gressor. Within  the  next  year,  some  680  of 
those  ICBMs  win  have  a  MTRV  capability 
460  will  be  retained   with  their  single  war- 


heads. 54  older  Titan  missiles  still  remain 
from  the  early  sixties  All  Iritenxjntlnental 
ballistic  missiles  are  under  se'-ure  command 
and  control  and  are  burled  in  hardened 
concrete  slice  In  remote  aretvs  of  the  US 
ICBM  command  and  control  is  '-nnslflered 
superior  to  that  for  SI^M.s  and  even  for 
bombers.  Any  adversary  seeking  Ui  destroy 
the  entire  ICBM  force  In  a  disarming  attack 
would  need  to  strike  all  of  them  within 
several  minutes  of  the  first  explosion,  would 
need  to  hit  each  with  pinpoint  accuracy 
from  hundreds  and  even  thousands  of  miles 
away,  and  would  have  to  somehow  hope  thar 
"fratricide  effects"  would  not  prevent  sec- 
ondary missiles  from  destroying  slloe  where 
first  missiles  shots  had  failed  The  proba- 
bility of  destroying  all  US.  ICBMs  in  such 
a  surprise  attack  is  not  high  although  a 
significant  portion  may  be  destroyed  as 
accuracies  of  Soviet  mlstUe.s  increase  The 
most  obvious  US  and  Soviet  counter  to  such 
Increases  in  accuracy  might  be  to  put  more 
ICBMs  on  •  launch-on-warnlng"  status,  not 
a  desirable  situation  due  to  the  possibility 
of  accidental  war. 

The  increasing  accuracies  and  reliabilities 
of  missiles  on  both  sides  make  a  target  kill 
probability  close  to  10  a  likely  possibility 
for  US.  missiles  in  the  next  decade.  The 
Soviets  are  thought  to  lag  In  this  technology 
but  ahould   also   master   It   In    time. 

This  has  led  to  the  speculation  that  flxed- 
sllo  ICBMs  may  become  more  and  more 
vulnerable  to  disarming  attacks.  This  haa 
led  further  to  the  speculation  that  ICBMs 
will  then  have  to  be  made  mobile,  or  would 
have  to  1)e  protected  with  anll-balllatlc  mis- 
sile (ABM)  defenses.  Or,  some  conclude, 
ICBMs  must  be  abandoned  and  the  strategic 
forces  wUl  have  to  rely  upon  sea-launched 
missiles  and  bombers  to  provide  the  deter- 
rent. Others  argue  that  ICBMs  could  retain 
their  value  If  put  on  "launch-on-warnlng" 
status. 

Such  developments  as  these  can  be  fore- 
stalled, If  U.S.  and  Soviet  leaders  recognize 
clearly  the  fact  that  an  attack  on  one  ele- 
ment of  the  Triad,  namely  the  ICBM  force. 
would  still  bring  a  devastating  attack  from 
the  bomber  and  submarine  forces.  Moreover, 
the  presence  of  ICBMs  would  still  draw  re- 
sources away  that  otherwise  might  be  pitted 
by  an  adversary  against  our  bombers  and 
submarines  Hence,  the  ICBM  Is  likely  to  re- 
main useful  as  a  deterrent  for  s^ime  time  to 
come,  especially  when  It  Is  realized  that 
•fratricide  effects"  and  the  difficulty  of 
achieving  a  high-confidence  high-accuracy 
simultaneous  attack  on  1054  separate  targets 
make  it  likely  that  U  3  ICBMs  will  get  off 
the  pad  In  some  numbers  even  If  attacked. 

6.  Do  we  need  manned  bombers?  If  so,  do 
we  need  a  new  one  now? 

The  bomber  force  Is  the  most  vulnerable 
to  attack  If  caught  on  the  ground.  However 
It  is  likely  that  any  war  would  be  preceded 
by  a  crisis  that  would  give  ample  time  for 
the  Strategic  Air  Command  to  disperse  :ra 
bomber  fleet  of  B-52s  and  FB-llls  During 
the  Cuban  Missile  Crisis,  SAC  Bombers  were 
dispersed  to  over  40  civilian  airfields  as  well 
as  being  kept  at  re>;ular  SAC  alrbases.  Aided 
by  missile  depression  of  Soviet  or  Chinese 
air  defenses.  It  Is  likely  that  many  of  the 
manned  bombers  would  be  able  to  deliver 
their  nuclear  megatonnage  upon  aggressor 
targets  as  ordered 

Bombers  can  be  u.sed  In  selective  strikes 
and  have  the  advantage  of  being  capable  of 
recall  If  the  leadership  changes  its  mind  In 
the  midst  of  a  crisis.  They  can  also  be  moved 
to  forward  areas  and  dlsjjersed  as  signals 
of  serious  Intentions  during  crises 

Despite  these  points  in  favor  of  retaining 
a  manned  bomber  capability  In  the  UJS 
strategic  deterrent  force,  there  Is  a  serious 
question  about  how  Important  the  manned 
bomber  remains  in  an  age  of  missiles  Bomt)- 
ers  are  not  only  the  most  vulnerable  p>art 
of  the  strategic  triad,  but  they  are  al.*3  the 
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glowest  ICBMs  can  traverse  thousands  of 
miles  to  Soviet  targets  In  30  to  40  minutes. 
SLBMs  can  hit  coastal  targets  with  but  min- 
uses warning  time  Yet  bombers  wUl  take 
se'.eral  hours  to  reach  their  targets.  More- 
over, they  unlU-.e  the  ICBM.s  and  KLBMs. 
are  vulnerable  to  the  heavy  shield  of  Soviet 
interceptors  and  S.^^:.s  deployed  In  the 
US  SR  They  are  the  least  likely  part  of  the 
triad  to  (1)  survive  and  (2)  pierce  the  active 
and  passive  defenses  around  Soviet  targets 
Some  argue  that  the  very  slowness  of 
bombers  allows  negotiation  even  during  the 
flight  of  the  bomber  toward  the  tart^-et.  Oth- 
ers argue  that  the  slownes.':  a!')ws  more  time 
for  recall.  Nearlv  all  analysts  will  agree  that 
bombers  give  the  U.S  the  ability  to  acquire 
new  targets  of  opportunity  in  the  midst  of 
a  conflict,  targets  that  were  not  pre-planned. 
Nearly  all  will  agree  too  that  the  addition 
of  a  bomber  force  makes  U  more  llkelv  that 
a  considerable  number  of  additional  SLBMs 
and  ICBMs  can  be  launched  In  a  retaliatory 
strike  against  an  aggre-^aor  This  adds  to  the 
overall  deterrent  capability  of  the  strategic 

forces. 

Nevertheless,  there  Is  no  need  to  goldplate 
all  legs  of  the  strategic  "triad",  especially 
the  bomber  force.  Bombers  are  the  least  use- 
ful and  most  expensive  part  of  the  strategic 
forces  For  example,  they  require  highly 
skilled  personnel  and  extensive  operations 
and  maintenance  Investments  There  is  con- 
siderable doubt  whether  they  are  cost  effec- 
tive when  compared  to  ICBMs  and  SLBMs 
either  from  the  standpoint  of  mission  effec- 
tiveness or  financial  Investment 

Ironically,  manned  bombers  may  be  saved 
from  being  categorized  as  anachronisms  by 
roupUng  them  with  missiles  As  a  standoff 
platform  for  air-launched  cruise  missiles  or 
SRAMs  the  manned  bomber  may  still  retain 
R  vital  strateKic  capability  The  improve- 
ments in  cruise  missiles  and  SRAMs  offer 
the  bomber  a  new  life  and  renewed  useful- 
ness where  it  will  not  be  required  to  test  it- 
self close  In  against  the  Increased  Interceptor 
and  concentrated  SAMa  surrounding  many 
of  Its  target* 

One  of  the  V-.ey  questions  facing  the  US 
in  the  near  future  Is  whether  It  needs  to 
modernize  Us  current  manned  bomber  fleet 
of  nearly  500  B^2e  and  FBI  lis  by  producing 
241  B-1  bombers  or  a  bomber  equipped  with 
!onf-ranpe-alr-launched  cruise  missiles. 
Even  the  Air  Force  which  has  indicated  an 
I'aterness  for  the  B-1  admits  that  the  B-628 
and  FB-lUs  will  provide  an  adequate 
bomber  force  into  the  IftSO's  This  being  so. 
It  Is  difficult  to  see  whv  either  the  B-1  or 
the  air-launched  crul.se  ml-sslle  should  be 
produced  at  this  time,  except  for  purposes  of 
furthir  research  and  development 

Critics  of  the  B-1  make  the  point  that  the 
aircraft  Ls  the  most  expeiwilve  ever  propof«d 
♦ur  mass  production  The  cost  Is  now  pro- 
Je-  ted  at  »88  million  per  plane  and  haa  risen 
fverv  year.  They  also  reiterate  that  It  Is  not 
needed  since  present  SAC  forces  cnn  do  th- 
lob  until  the  mld-1980's  or  later  They  argue 
that  this  Is  the  age  of  the  mlsplle  and  thru 
the  bomber  Is  of  declining  importance  and 
rising  cost  Moreover,  they  find  the  cxT.-i 
bomb  and  ml&sUe  capacity  of  the  B-1  to  be 
superfluous  in  an  age  of  mas-'lvo  n'^clo.ar 
overkill.  The  co.^ts  of  the  entire  B-1  fleet, 
some  a.s.sert.  wotild  rather  be  spent  on  cor.- 
ventlonaJ  force*  where  the  military  need  Is 
great.est  or  should  be  left  out  of  the  defense 
budget  altogether  since  an  expenditure  of 
that  magnitude  has  serious  Infiatl'-nary  re- 
percusBlons 

Prom  an  economic  standpoint  the  B-1  Is 
e'^peciaJlv  questionable  Tt  Is  hlrhly  probable 
that  the  skyrocketing  price  of  the  B-1  could 
cau^-e  lt«  early  terminations  aft^^r  a  buv  of 
perhaps  40  or  50  aircraft  ThLs  would  have  a 
serious  dislocating  effect  In  the  aerospace 
Industry  and  coiUd  cau.se  large  layoffs  of  air- 
craft workers  who  looked  to  the  B-1  contract 


to  supply  jobs.  Indeed,  critics  of  the  B-1 
argue  that  rather  than  creating  nvimerovis 
Jobs,  the  B-1  will  cause  a  net  Job  loss  in 
the  U.3.  economy.  Studies  done  by  public  in- 
terest research  groups  and  the  US  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce  Indicate  that  more  jobs 
would  be  created  If  the  B-1  money  were  in- 
vested In  other  sectors  of  tlie  economy. 
Budget  cut  fugqf.'>t'rl 
Dropping  the  B-1  will  save  J1.049  million 
In  FY1977  and  perhaps  addlti'nal  $90  bil- 
lion over  the  Ufecycle  of  244  B-ls. 

7.  Should  we  move  more  of  our  strategic 
forces  out  to  sea''  Is  Trident  the  most  cost- 
effective  strategic  subm.arlne  option'' 

Undoubtedly,  the  most  Invulnerable  part 
of  the  strategic  triad  resides  at  sea  w'.th  *.^ ' 
41  US.  tmlllstic  mls-slle  submarines,  half  ^f 
which  are  on  station  at  a  given  time  T.^c 
ten  Polaris  and  31  Poseidon  hoaXs  \^i^  soon 
be  joined  bv  the  firft  of  the  Trident  sub- 
marines In  the  lat#  1970s.  This  unders«-a 
force  has  about  5000  strateclc  nuclear  weap- 
on.s  targetable  upon  adversary  cities  and 
fixed  sites  With  the  retrofltUng  of  ten  Po- 
seidon .submarines  utth  the  new  Trident  I 
missile,  the.se  boats  and  new  Tridents  will 
have  a  missile  range  of  4000  miles  Th;.=  will 
increase  SLBM  ranpes  In  the  U.S  force  oy 
approximately  1500  miles  and  wll'  give  the 
taalltstlc  ml.sslle  submarine  fleet  15  time* 
more  ocean  to  maneuver  within  .so  as  to  avoid 
Soviet  and  other  ASW  forces  «  Strategic  sub- 
marine force.-:  already  were  considered  highly 
Invulp.erable  to  current  ASW  technology  and 
this  added  range  Increases  that  degree  of  In- 
Tulnarablllty  Immeastirably. 

The  Polaris  A-3  and  the  Poseidon  0-3  mis- 
siles are  considered  less  accurate  than  tiio 
Mlnuteman  III  or  New  MX  missiles  being  de- 
slgTied  or  deployed  on  VS.  ICBMs.  Sea- 
launched  baUii5tlc  missiles  are  considered 
prUnarlly  to  be  counter-vr  ue  or  counter- 
city  weapons  irBMs  are  considered  to  be 
Increasingly  capable  of  counterforce  target- 
ing and  have  superior  command  tmd  control 
svstems.  However.  If  the  Navy  applies  term- 
inal guidance  to  SLBMs,  pco-tlcularly  the 
Trident  II  missile,  they  will  clearly  have  a 
couiitcrforce  missile  system. 

While  decisions  on  the  Trident  11  mlasiie 
and  terminal  guidance  are  several  years  away, 
the  necessity  for  such  counterforce  SLBMs  Is 
dubious,  especially  In  view  of  the  high  cost 
of  development  and  the  possible  destabilizing 
effect  of  high  accuracy  counterforce  missiles. 
In  fact,  the  continued  high  cost  of  Trident 
submarines  makes  their  continued  deploy- 
ment a  questionable  Investment.  Some  scien- 
tific and  strategic  experts  argue  that  retro- 
ftttlnc  Poseidon  submarines  with  Trident  I 
missiles  and  then  deploying  the  same  system 
on  a  Narwhal  submarine  would  be  more 
cost-effective  than  Investing  billions  more  In 
the  huge  Trident  submarines.  Others  have 
suggested  building  many  conventionally- 
powered  submarines  armed  with  the  Trident 
I  missile.  The  Navy  .seems  quite  eager  to  con- 
tinue deployment  of  the  Trident  system  and 
so  far  no  urging  by  critics  has  succeeded  In 
getting  them  to  carefully  consider  the  alter- 
natives of  the  SSBX  (driven  by  fuel  cells,  not 
dlesel  engines)  or  SSBNX  to  Trident.  Such 
a  study  is  obviously  in  order  and  might  well 
reduce  the  requlreraente  of  costs  projected 
lor  a  large  Trident  force. 

Of  all  of  the  legs  of  the  Triad,  the  sub- 
marine svstem  seems  the  most  valuable  and 
the  least  vulnerable.  Moreover,  no  significant 
ASW  threat  looiiifi  on  the  horizon.  The  Ir.- 
crea&e.s  In  range  that  wUl  be  sectored  by  the 
Trident  X  missile  wUl  make  the  force  even  less 
vulnerable  to  any  ASW  develonments.  As 
bombers  remain  a  marginal  strategic  force 
and  as  ICBMs  become  increasingly  vulner- 
able. It  Is  likely  that  the  U.S.  will  depend 
more  and  more  upon  the  sea-based  deterrent 


Footnotes   at   end   of   article. 


for  protection.  This  force  wheii  equipped  with 
Trident  I  missiles  should  remair,  adequate 
even  without  further  introductions  of  the 
Trident  force  In  large  numbers  through  the 
next  decade  or  more.  Even  If  the  otner  legs  of 
the  U.S.  strategic  Triad  disappeared  over 
night,  the  sea-based  deterrent  would  suffice. 
Budget  cut  suggested 
Recommended;  Deleting  all  funds  for  the 
Trident  Submarine  in  FY77.  Tills  wlU  save 
$1189.8  millions  in  FT77. 

8.  What  IS  the  likely  arms  control  impact  of 
new  U.S  strategic  programs? 

New  US.  Strategic  systems  on  the  horizon 
Include  the  MX  ICBM  program,  the  Alr- 
Launched  Cruise  MissUe  (ALCMi,  the  Sea- 
Launched  Cruise  Missile  i  SLCM  .  the  B-I 
Bomber,  the  terminal  and  evader  MaRV  mis- 
sile svstems  and  the  Trident  I  missile  system. 
Of  these  from  an  arms  control  point  of  view, 
the  MX,  ALCM,  SLCM,  and  MaRV  systems 
are  damaging  to  attempts  to  cap  and  stop 
the  strategic  armaments  race  through  a  SALT 
agreement.  In  the  case  of  each,  they  will 
make  It  harder  to  stop  new  rounds  of  arms 
building  once  tested  and  into  engineering 
development. 

The  MX  program  contains  at  least  three 
elements.  It  Includes  work  on  a  more  accurate 
mlssUe  svstem.  It  includes  funds  for  devel- 
opment of  missiles  with  a  greater  explosive 
yield  and  throw-weight  than  the  Minute- 
man  ni.  And,  finally.  It  contains  funds  for 
development  of  a  mobile  land-based  ICBM. 
This  latter  part  of  the  program  could  have 
very  serious  and  damaging  Impacts  en  SALT 
neg'otlatlons.  Mobile  ICBMs  would  be  ex- 
tremelv  difficult  to  verify  by  "national  tech- 
nical means"  lie.  by  spy  satellite)  and  would 
be  next  to  Impossible  to  count  accurately 
without  on  site  inspection.  These  mobile 
ICBMs  might  be  deployed  underground  on 
tracks  which  run  beneath  multiple  sUo  holes 
Such  a  shell  game  would  confuse  adversary 
mllltarv  planners  since  they  would  not  know 
which  "silo  opening  to  target  At  the  same 
time,  it  would  make  verification  of  the  num- 
ber of  ICBMs  next  to  impossible  unless  each 
silo  counted  as  an  ICBM  in  an  arms  control 
treaty. 

Mobile  ICBMs  loaded  on  trucks  or  railway 
cars  might  be  easily  camouflaged  or  stored 
in  garages  and  moved  at  night.  All  of  this 
would  create  nightmares  for  the  arms  con- 
trol community  trying  to  negotiate  meaning- 
ful and  verifiable  limits  on  the  number  of 
strategic  weapons. 

In  similar  fashion  the  development  o. 
cruise  mlssUea,  especially  the  sea-launched 
variety,  might  make  SALT  verification  im- 
possible. Once  tested  any  industrialized 
state  could  mass  produce  and  hide  large 
quantities  of  cruise  mlasUee,  the  ntimbera  of 
which  wotild  not  be  verifiable  by  "national 
technical  means  of  inspection." 

Since  cruise  mlssUes  are  now  ejcpected  to 
be  one-filth  to  one-tenth  as  costly  as  the 
equivalent  ballistic  missile,  cruise  mlssUes 
co-old  lead  to  a  quantum  leap  in  tl.e  number 
of  strategic  warheads  In  the  VS.  and  Soviet 
inventories.  U.S.  of&clals  hav^  predicted  that 
as  many  as  21,0o0  SLCMs  and  ALCMs  might 
be  deploved  '.n  future  years.  The  U5.  today 
has  "only"  8900  strategic  nuclear  weapons 
and  the  U.S.SJi.,  3500. 

Once  developea,  cruise  missile  technology 
miiv  spread  and  allow  the  near  nuclear  coun- 
tries to  -go  nuclear"  en  the  cheap.  Overall, 
cruise  missiles  have  the  potential  to  thwart 
any  chance  for  a  verifia'.-'ie  celling  on  U.S. 
and  Soviet  strategic  nucleur  weapons.  At  a 
minimum,  steps  should  bo  taken  to  ban 
•strategic  sea-launched  cruise  nxisslie  tests 
and  development  so  a^  u^  preserve  the  option 
cf  achieving  a  SALT  limit  which  car.  be  veri- 
fied adequatelv  This  can  also  spare  the 
United  States  the  n<=cessUy  of  eventually 
erecting  a  thick  air  defer.se  syst-em  against 
Soviet  long-range  cruise  missiles. 
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SLCM  budget  cut  recom  mended 
This  leads   us  to  the  concli  slon  that  the 
Congress  should  delete  all  funi  Is  for  the  Sea- 
launched  cruise  missile  In  the  FY77  budget. 
This  win  save  $369.2  mUllon  iB  FYV?. 

Sew  counter loTce  weaponry  i  lestabiHzing 
The  counterforce  accuracies /that  reside  In 
the  new  MX.  terminal  MaRV.  knd  Trident  n 
missiles  ought  also  to  be  f<ffegone  in  the 
Interest  of  preserving  some  stability  In  the 
current  strategic  balance  with  the  Soviet 
Union.  MX.  terminal  MaRV.  knd  Trident  n 
will  merely  force  the  Soviet*  to  build  new 
systems  that  will  doubtless  iiclte  U.S.  stra- 
tegic countermeasures  as  weU.  It  is  better  to 
leave  the  U5.S.R.  ICBM  forte  relatively  In- 
vulnerable to  prevent  anothe  ■  cycle  of  frantic 
arms  building  without  achl  ?vlng  additional 
security.  The  movement  to  r  loblle  ICBMs.  to 
new  AJBMs.  or  even  to  mor<  sea-based  stra- 
tegic forces  would  be  unfor  ;unate  from  the 
standpoint  of  getting  meanligful  ceilings  set 
at  SALT  for  all  major  sti  ateglc  forces.  A 
quantitative  and  qualltatlv  freeze  and  cut- 
back will  be  possible  only  when  the  Invul- 
nerability of  the  respective  deterrent  forces 
Is  guaranteed.  MX.  MaRV.  I  nd  Trident  II  all 
tend  to  Increase  the  rulU  erablUty  on  the 
Soviets  Bide  and  are  county  -productive  from 
an  arms  control  and  dlsar  lament  perspec- 
tive. ' 
Counterforce  weaponry  cti  t  recommended 
Since  these  new  counter^  rce  weapons  will 
be  destabilizing  and  will  li  cite  new  rounds 
In  strategic  arm.'^  building.  H  Is  recommended 
that  Congress  delete  all  fun  ling  in  FY77  for 
the  MX.  MK12A  Warheads,  ind  NS-20  guid- 
ance system.  This  will  save  klOO.a  million  In 
FY77.                                            J 

9.  How  can  we  Improve  3ur  national  se- 
curity through  SALT  and  h  tit  the  ever  more 
expensive  strategic  arms  raci  ? 

SALT  to  date  has  failed  t  i  stop  the  strate- 
gic arms  race.  At  best  It  hi  b  led  to  a  better 
understanding  of  the  U.S.  sind  Soviet  posi- 
tions by  each  side.  It  has  Segun  a  process, 
but  It  has  yet  to  halt  any  mportant  a'^pect 
of  the  arms  race  except  A  3M  deployments. 
It  ha.s  been  convincingly  ari  ued  that  the  ne- 
gotiations have  not  3toppe<  the  deployment 
of  record  numbers  of  nucl  far  weapons  and 
that  at  most  the  negotla  lona  and  agree- 
ments to  date  have  rechan  leled  the  strate- 
gic arm«  race  but  not  stoppt  1  the  flow  of  new 
arms  Indeed,  the  high  and  sermlvslve  limits 
set  on  launchers  and  MIRV  s  at  VladlvcxtoU 
In  late  1974  has  acted  to  let  higher  furce 
limits  than  the  military  ha<  then  requested. 
These  celUncts  thus  becami  high  planning 
targets  rather  than  firm  ce  lings  The  talks 
also  produced  the  unfortur  »te  "bargaining 
chip"  argument  whereby  ne  v  weapons  were 
granted  the  military  under  tie  mlspuldcd  as.- 
sumpMon  that  this  would  pr  «sure  the  other 
.Mde  into  agreements  at  a  fa  ter  rate  and  on 
more  favorable  terms.'  This  iras  found  to  be 
untrue  since  all  agreement  to  date  have 
permitted  the  bargaining  ct  Ip  systems  and 
left  loopholes  for  new  "chlpi  '"  to  be  created 
to  exploit.  The  negotiation  of  a  threshold 
test  ban  In  1974  led  to  a  race  o  Increase  tp'it- 
Ing  before  the  testing  cute  T.  SALT  I  was 
purcha«!ed  at  the  price  of  pr  iml.-^lng  Trident 
to  the  Navy  among  other  U  Ings  Expanded 
mllltan'  hardware  ht\.n  been  '  he  price  of  get- 
ting the  military  behind  S,  LT  agreementfl 
so  as  to  make  the  SALT  ag  eements  politi- 
cally safe  for  politicians. 

A  meaningful  SALT  agreement,  one  that 
served  as  a  b-i-ls  fnr  arm."*  n  ductlons  rather 
than  as  platform  for  new  i  rrns  production 
would  Inchir"?: 

(1)  a  celling  on  all  dellv<ry  vehicles  and 
MTRVed  launchers. 

(2)  a  celling  on  all  nuclear  bombs  and 
warheads  (force  loadings) . 

(3)  a    cumprehenatve    te«4    ban    that    In- 


cluded bans  on  p>eiiceful  aa  well  aa  military 
tests  of  all  kinds. 

(4)  a  stringent  limit  on  the  development 
of  qualitative  strategic  improvementa  such 
as  MX.  Trident  II.  ALCM.  and  SLCMa,  and 
the  Russian  equivalents. 

(6)  an  agreement  not  to  develop  systems 
that  cannot  be  verified  by  national  means  of 
verification  such  as  mobile  missiles.  long 
range  cruise  missiles,  and  terminal  MaRV. 
This  agreement  would  probably  have  to  In- 
clude a  formal  or  tacit  agreement  not  even 
to  te.-^t  such  systems  to  avoid  the  problem  of 
the   "clandestine  cache"  of  weapons. 

(6)  some  limits  on  theater  nuclear  forces. 
especially  those  that  have  slgnlflcant  ranges 
capable  of  hitting  the  homeland  of  U.S.  or 
U.S.S.R. 

(7)  prohibitions  against  testing  and  de- 
velopment of  terminal  MaRV. 

This  kind  of  agreement  would  then  serve 
aa  the  baseline  for  further  arms  reductions. 

rOOTNOTIS 

>  Alain  Enthoven  and  Wayne  K.  Smith, 
How  Mucfi  is  Enough?.  (New  York:  Harper 
&  Row.  1974).  pp.  207-210. 

»  Calculations  are  based  on  U.S.  force  load- 
ings of  8,900  BtrateRlc  nuclear  weapons  and 
U.S.S.R.  force  loading  of  3.600.  There  are  200 
U.S.  cities  of  100.000  and  219  Soviet  cities  of 
that  magnitude.  See  Donald  Rumsfeld.  Sec- 
retary of  Defense,  Annual  Report  of  the  De- 
partment of  Defense,  FY  1977.  Washington. 
DC.  Jan.  27.  1976.  p.  54.  This  gives  1976  force 
loadings. 

'See  Marlon  Anderson.  The  Empty  Pork- 
barrel,  PIROIM.  East  Lansing.  Michigan. 
April  1975  See  al.w  study  by  Roger  Bezdek, 
"The  1980  Economic  Impact — Regional  and 
Occupational — of  Compensated  Shifts  In 
Defense  Spending."  Journal  of  Regional 
Science.  Vol.  16,  N.  42.  1975.  Bezdak  Is  the 
Chief.  Industrial  ONP  Branch,  Bureau  of 
Economic  Analysis.  U.S.  Department  of  Com- 
merce. Washington.  DC. 

•Testimony  of  Adm.  Hyman  Rlckover. 
Hearing  on  Military  Poeture.  Seapower  Sub- 
committee, House  Armed  Services  Commit- 
tee. March  17.  1975.  p.  3667,  Part  3  of  4  part«. 

»  One  s\ich  "bargaining  chip"  requested  as  a 
supplemental  to  the  FY  1977  Defense  Budget 
Is  $266  million  In  Mlnuteman  III  procure- 
ment over  and  above  the  650  already  in  place. 
Another  bargaining  chip  Is  the  extra  $56  mil- 
lion requested  for  strategic  re-entry  vehicles. 
Both  "chips"  are  likely  to  be  kept  rather 
than  traded  away  In  future  SALT  pacta. 


DcrKNDrNO  America:  An  Ai.ternattvk  Fob- 
ncN  Policy  and  Defense  Policy  Pos- 
TUBc  for  the  UNrrED  States 
Abstract:  "The  United  States  can  save  $8  6 
billion  In  the  FY  1977  Defense  Budget  Re- 
quest without  damoglng  VS.  national  secu- 
rity. It  has  the  option  of  reducing  the  de- 
fense expenditures  by  that  amount  or  of  buy- 
ing a  more  effective  defense  force  with  the 
$8.6  billion  Identified  as  softspots  In  the  pres- 
ent bvidget  request.  If  the  U.S.  changed  Its 
foreign  jxillcy,  the  defense  force  needed  to 
support  It  would  change.  The  size  and  cost  of 
defense  forces  needed  to  support  foreign  pol- 
icies of  Pax  Americana.  Present  Policy,  Pa- 
cific PuUback  ■E^lrop«  First,  or  a  policy  of 
General  Retrenchment  are  Identified  in  this 
report." 

SUMMARY    AND    CONCLUSIONS 

Tlie  Department  of  Defense  has  submitted 
Its  FY  1977  budget  request  for  $101  6  billion 
In  outlays  and  $114  3  billion  In  total  obliga- 
tory authority  (TOA).'  Recommended  In 
the  Administration  request  Is  a  5%  pay  raise 
for  DoD  personnel  Instead  of  the  usual  cost- 


of-llvlng  pay  raise  that  la  normally  appropri- 
ated In  September  for  federal  employees. 
Failure  to  vote  this  5%  "pay  cap"  would  re- 
sult In  an  additional  $2.3  billion  In  defense 
exp>endlture8  with  defense  outlays  totaling 
$103.8  billion  and  total  obligatory  authority 
reaching  $116.4  billion. 

The  magnitude  of  such  exp>endltures  Is 
difficult  to  comprehend.  For  example,  the  FY 
1977  request  by  the  Pentagon  exceeds  the  en- 
tire combined  ONP  of  the  43  countries  that 
make  up  the  continent  of  Africa.'  Indeed, 
only  eight  of  the  more  than  150  states  In  the 
world  today  have  Individual  ONPs  that  ex- 
ceed the  resources  allocated  to  the  VB.  De- 
fense  budget. 

Olven  the  magnitude  of  the  U.S.  Defense 
budget  requests  It  Is  Important  that  the  pro- 
grams of  the  Pentagon  be  given  a  close  and 
critical  look  to  insure  that  the  money  Is  be- 
ing spent  both  efficiently  and  economically. 
To  do  less  In  the  Congress  would  t>e  to  ab- 
dicate our  resp)onslblllty  to  the  taxpayer  and 
the  citizen  who  wants  his  tax  dollars  to  buy 
the  leanest  and  the  toughest  defense  force 
possible  for  the  Investment  made  This  is 
the  reason  for  this  Alternative  U.S.  Foreign 
Policy  and  Defense  Policy  Statement. 

Unfortunately,  we  have  found  that  the 
current  defense  budget  request  presented  for 
FY  1977  shortchanges  the  U.S.  In  both  coet- 
effectlveness  and  economy.  This  study  Indi- 
cates how  $8,537.9  million  can  either  be 
saved  without  weakening  the  U.S.  defense 
force  in  any  significant  way  or  can  be  re- 
Invested  In  other  defense  programs  that 
make  more  sense  and  provide  more  useful 
military  capability. 

ThU  study  addresses  3  basic  questions- 

M)  If  the  present  U.S.  foreign  policy  were 
taken  as  given,  how  can  the  United  States 
more  economically  provide  an  effective  de- 
fense program  to  support  It?  How  can  the 
U.S.  provide  the  same  amount  of  defense 
and  deterrence  for  less  expenditure  of  re- 
sources? 

(2)  If  the  U.S  foreign  policy  were  taken 
as  given  how  can  the  U.S.  provide  a  more 
efficient  allocation  of  defease  funds?  How 
could  the  U  S  provide  a  better  program  of 
defense  and  deterrence  with  the  same  In- 
vestment of  funds  as  requested  by  the  De- 
partment of  Defense? 

(3)  What  kind  of  defense  programs  at 
what  costs  would  be  needed  If  the  U.S. 
adopted  a  different  foreign  policy  from  the 
present  one''  Specifically,  what  kinds  of 
forces  and  costs  would  be  neceswary  for  pol- 
icies of: 

a.  Pax  Americana  Policy? 
b   Present  US  Policy? 

c.  Paclflc  Pullback  "Kurope-Flrst  Policy? 

d.  General  Retrenchment  Policy? 
OPTION    I.    ECONOMY    DEFENSE    BTTDorr:    strm- 

CIENT      DEFENSE      FOR      «8.S      BILLION      LESS 

This  Study  concludes  that  some  $8,637.9 
million  can  be  saved  from  the  FY  1977  De- 
fense Budget,  an  "economy  budget",  with- 
out changing  the  essential  defense  capability 
of  current  programs  needed  to  backstop  our 
present  foreign  policy  We  conclude  that  • 
FY  1977  Defense  budget  of  $105  662  billion 
Including  defense  manpower  cost  curbs 
would  provide  an  adequate  defense  for  ths 
United  States  Note  where  the  $8  537  binian 
would  b«  saved : 

ECONOMY  DEFENSE  BTTDCrr  ESSETTrtALLY  THI 
SAME  DEFENSE  CAPABILITY  FOR  $8537.9  MIL- 
LION   LESS 

Approve:  $107,802  billion  In  Department  of 
Defense  funding  (TOA)  for  Fiscal  Year  1977. 
This  Includes  funding  of  most  major  stra- 
tegic and  general  purpose  forcee  requests  as 


>  This  Includes  the  January  1976  request 
and  supplemental  requests  for  naval  and 
strategic  forces. 


•  See  Ruth  Slvard.  World  Military  and  So- 
cial Expenditures  1976.  WSME  PubUcatlona 
Box   1003,  Leesburg.  Virginia  22076 


well  Of-  most  dffen.se  manpower  funding  re- 
queets  by  DoD. 

Re>commended :      The     following     changes 
from  current  defense  program.s  or  requests. 
1    Strategic  forces:  Suggested  cuts  in  ques- 
tionable programs 

(In  mllllonsl 

Savings 

ft   B-1  bomber  program $1,049 

b.  MX  missile  program 84 

c.  MK  12A  warhead  program P3 

d  Trident  submarine  funding  (sus- 
pension   awaiting    study) 1,114 

e    Sea-Launched  cruise  missile 

(SLCM) -  369 

f    Mlnuteman  III  mLsslle  add-ons.-  261 

3.061 

2.  Seapower:  General  purpose  force  suggested 
cuts   in   programs 
[In  millions ) 
k    New  Nlmltz  carrier  procurement 
funds   (Long  Lead-time  Items  In 

FY   1977)-— *350 

3.  Defense  manpower:  Suggested  cuts  in 
questionable   programs 

[In  mllllonsl 

Savings 

A  Redress  the  balance  between  of- 
ficers and  enlisted  personnel  by 
not  replacing  6.000  officer  slots...         $150 

b  Improving  the  combat-to-support 
ratios ^^^ 

c.  Transfer  50.000  naval  reservLsts  to 

the  Individual  Ready  Reserves...  36 

d.  Elmlnate   "double   dippers'   who 

draw  two  salaries --  60 

e    Increase    average    tour    Of    duty 

from  14  to  18  mos 250 

f   Increase     student/teacher     ratio 

from  1.5  to  1  to  2  to  1 520 

g   Decrease  average  training  period 

by  1  week  from  67  days  to  60  days.  1 

h.  Cap    retirement    annuities    at    5 

percent  increase  per  year      200 

I.  Remove  the  1  percent  kicker  for 

retirees    ^^ 

J.  Do  not  approve  recomputatlon  for 

retirees — this  would  add  some  $550 

million  In  fiscal  year  1977 

k.  Reduce  civilian  manpower  by  1.5 

percent  In  an  efficiency  Incentive 

cut  of  41,000  spaces  (15,000  more 

than  projected  by  the  DoD) 530 

l.  Institute  a  5  percent  pay  cap  on 

all   p.^yToll   Increases   for   all    DoD 
people  m  fiscal  year  1977 2.200 

Total  manpower  sa\lr.gs      __.        4.687 
4.  Tactical  airpower:  Suggested  cuts  tn 
questionable  programs 
I  In  millions] 
A    Advanced  attack  helicopter  pro- 
gram   (AAH) 'l^S   1 

b    A-7    Corsair    program 235.4 

c    A-4  Skyhawk   program. 103.4 

449.9 


Total  fiscal  year  1977  savings.  8.  537.  9 
ECONOMY  budget:  ia  seapower 
In  a  period  when  U.S.  warships  now  num- 
ber fewer  than  500,  the  lowest  total  since 
1939.  It  Is  poor  Judgment  to  place  so  much 
Investment  In  nuclear  powered  at  1  verv  hltrh 
cost  ships  such  as  the  Nuclear  Strike  Cruiser 
and  the  Nlmltz  supercarrlers  The  Navy 
budget  should  be  allocated  to  more  conven- 
tionally powered  platforms  which  cost  les.s. 
Nlmltz  class  carriers  would  be  vulnerable  In 
high -threat  areas  in  war  with  the  .Soviet 
Union  because  of  the  likelihood  of  nuclear 
weapons  use  at  sea.  On  the  other  hand.  Nlm- 
ltz class  carriers  are  not  needed  to  perform 
missions  against  second  and  third  rank  mili- 
tary powers.  Conventionally  powered  carriers 
and  other  ships  can  do  the  limited  war  mls- 


.slons  that   the.se   wou'.d  entail   la  low  threat 
area-s 

This  carefuJ  study  of  the  Navy  Indicates 
that  the  seap>ower  budget  shovild  be  reall'  - 
cated  to  buy  cheaper  platforms  in  greater 
numbers  ThUs  would  Increase  the  surviv- 
ability of  U.S.  naval  forces  should  a  major 
xar  occur  since  U.S.  nava:  assets  would  be 
looated  on  more  platforms  dispersed  over  a 
wider  area.  Moreover.  Trc;  of  the  g^obe  Ls 
covered  by  water,  and  numbers  of  ships  and 
submarines  do  matter  In  maintaining  sea 
control.  The  high-cost  ships  like  the  Nlmitz 
canot  be  m  two  places  at  the  same  time  and 
their  purchase  In  large  numbers  'aIU  lns\:re 
an  lnRde<;uatf>ly  sized  U.S.  Navy.  u:i:ess  large 
numbers  and  huge  ships  are  built  at  the  same 
tln:e,   at   prohibitive  costs. 

.Ms'.  like  the  T.'^C.A.IR  budget,  the  Seapower 
budEet  Inadequately  funds  maintenance  of 
the  force  Na\-y  readiness  is  in  sad  disrepair. 
As  Admiral  Rlckover  has  stated  "there  has 
been  no  period  In  the  past  50  years  where 
the  fleet  has  been  In  a.=  poor  condition  as  It  Is 
today."  A  vivid  example  of  the  tradeoSs  be- 
tween Investing  In  Increased  maintenance 
versus  l;.\esiing  In  new  nuclear  pxjwered 
ships  is  provided  by  the  fact  that  for  the 
price  of  one  nuclear  strike  cruder  !$1.2  bil- 
lion) .  the  Navy  could  pay  for  the  repairs  and 
m.oder'  Izatlon  for  all  ships  (some  74  at  last 
count)  In  the  current  overhaul  b-'.cl--.log 
(prlt-ed  at  $10  billion  ) .  Investment^  In  readi- 
nes  will  yield  more  c<.mbat  capability  sooner 
than  Investment  In  dubious  new  construc- 
tion of  Nlmltz  class  carriers  and  nuclear 
strike  cruisers. 

Strongly  recomme:ided  Is  a  new  carrier 
studv  which  looks  at  the  cost-efTectiveness 
of  several  different  kinds  of  carriers.  This 
study  should  look  Into  the  very  real  fvdvan- 
tages  offered  by  mini -carriers  with  VSTOL 
aircraft  as  compared  with  a  purely  nuclear- 
powered  carrier  of  the  Nlmltz  class.  Invest- 
ment In  the  t'oldplated  high-cost  surface 
ships  now  proposed  by  the  Na\y  puts  In 
doubt  not  only  the  feasibility  of  reaching 
600  ships  by  1985,  but  of  maintaining  .500 
ships.  Clearly,  a  new  look  needs  to  be  taken 
at  the  N.avy  planning  for  the  next  decade 
and  this  MCPL  report  suggests  several  alter- 
native routes  to  explore. 

In  the  n.eant:n-ie,  while  the  carrier  study 
is  being  made  I'r.c  outcome  should  not  be  pre- 
judged. No  funds  shottld  be  allocated  l:t  FY 
1977  for  a  liew  Nlmltz  class  carrier  until  It 
IK  clearlv  shown  to  be  the  way  to  go.  All  S350 
million  requested  for  a  new  Nlmltz  class 
carrier  should  be  deleted  from  the  defense 
appropriation  in  FY   1977. 

Querttionable  seapower  programs 

[In  millions] 

Fiscal  year 
1977  savings 

a.    Long    leadtline    Items — Nlmltz    class 

aircraft   carrier S3bO 

ECONOMY       BtTDGET:        IB       DEFENSE       MANPOWER 

The  rationales  for  these  deletions  and 
program  cuts  are  found  In  the  body  of  the 
report.  In  the  areas  of  the  General  Purpose 
Forces  most  of  the  reasons  for  the  Defense 
Manpower  changes  are  straight-forward 
and  obvious, 

TTie  flr=t  reformi  would  redress  the  cur- 
rent Imbalance  of  officers  to  enlisted  per- 
sonnel In  uniform.  The  second  would  Im- 
pro'.T?  the  so-called  teeth-to-tall  ratio  by 
turning  more  support  people  Into  combat 
personnel.  Tliese  reforms  will  create  a  less 
top-heavv,  tall-heavy  military  force.  The 
other  reforms  are  "efficiency"  changes  that 
would  save  money  or  better  utilize  resources 
and  speak  for  themselves  Reserve  reforms, 
retirement  pay  refiirms,  eliminating  "double 
dippers".  Increasing  tours  of  duty,  Improv- 
ing manpower  useage  In  training,  holding 
the  line  on  pav  and  retirement  pay  increases 
will    all    save  "billions.    Overall,    some    $4,687 


million   can  be   saved   In   FY    1977    by   these 
measures 
Recom^tended  defense  manpoirc  changes 

iln   mlUloELS] 

Savings 

a.  Redress  the   baJance   between  offi- 
cers a:id  enlisted  personnel  by  not 
replacing   6.000  officer  slots $160 

b.  Improving  the  combat-to-support 
ratios     188 

c.  Transfer    60,000    naval    reservists 

to  the  Individual  Ready  Reserves. .         36 

d.  Eliminate    "double    dippers"    who 

draw   two   salaries 80 

e.  Increase  average  tour  of  duty  from 

14  to  18  mos 250 

f .  Increase     student  teacher     ratio 

from  1.5  to  1  to  2  to  1 620 

g.  Decrease    average    training    period 

by  i  week  from  67  days  to  60  days..  1 

h.  Cap  retirement  annuities  at  5  jjer- 

cent  Increase  per  year 200 

1.   Remove   the    1 -percent   kicker   for 

retirees    ^^ 

J.  Do  not  approve  recomputatlon  for 
retirees — this  would  add  some  $550 
niliUon  In  fiscal  year  77 

k.   Reduce   civilian   manpower  by    1.5 
percent    In   an   efficiency   incentive 
cut    of    41.000    spaces    (15.000    more 
than  projected  by  the  DOD  i 680- 

1.  Institute  a  5  percent  pay  cap  on  all 
pavTOll  Increases  for  all  DOD  peo- 
ple" In   fiscal   year   1977 2,200 

Total  manpower  savings 4,  687 

All  of  these  changes  require  the  action 
of  Congress  and  some  like  the  5'-  pay  cap 
have  been  recommended  by  the  administra- 
tion. Most  of  these  changes  could  begin  in 
FT1977  but  some  would  not  result  in  sav- 
ings until  FY1P78  due  tC'  the  time  needed 
to  implement   them. 

ECONOMy     BtnJGET:     IC    TACTICAL     AIRPOWEE 

Perhaps  the  most  disturbing  aspect  of 
the  U.S,  tactical  alrforces  is  that  there  are 
so  many  of  them.  Each  service  maintains 
its  own." These  duplicate  each  other  m  many 
cases  Programs  of  the  U.S,  .Vrmy  (the  Ad- 
vanced Attack  Helicopter)  and  the  Marines 
(the  AV-8A  Harrier  I  appear  to  be  partlcu- 
KiTlv  Ill-suited  to  the  kinds  of  missions  they 
will"  be  called  upon  to  perform.  It  is  rec- 
omm.ended  that  Army  and  Marine  T.^CAIR 
be  taken  over  by  the  Air  Force  and  Navy 
with  a  more  lnt€grat.ed  command  and  cc-n- 
trol  svstem  Introduced  as  well.  This  will  re- 
sult in  only  modest  savings  In  FY:977  with 
only  the  Advanced  .a.rmy  Helicopter  expendi- 
tures deferred  until  a  study  can  be  naade 
to  determine  the  cost-effectiveness  of  this 
program  versus  the  A-10  aircraft  for  close 
ground  support.  This  suspension  of  AAH 
development  will  save  $128  9  million  In  FY 
1977   if   Implemetited. 

Other  questionable  aircraft  buys,  such 
as  the  A-4  and  A -6  alrc-af*  should  also  be 
suspended.  This  would  save  an  additional 
$108  million  in  FY  1977  .'igain,  al'ernative 
.-i'-c-if:  should  prove  to  be  more  cost-effer- 
Tlve  than  the  A-4s  and  A-6s  in  performing 
their   missions. 

Current  Pentaeon  plans  now  call  for  the 
expenditure  of  close  to  $300  billion  on  tac- 
tical airpower  between  now  and  1P85  Thl5 
will  include  $^3  4  billion  en  p-^Jected  air- 
craft and  helicopter  procurement  Far  too 
much  of  this  large  investm-ent  is  pro- 
crammed  for  "gold-plated"  aircraft  which 
a.-e  at  the  high  cost  end  of  the  "high-low" 
mix  Greater  emphasis  should  be  pla'-ed 
Viv>o'-.  fPttlng  more  cost -effect.!  re  aircraft 
a*-  the  lower  end  of  the  co^t  spectrum  Tt 
is  stronelv  recommended  tha*  fund?  for  the 
costlv  F-14«  be  transferred  Increaslnglv  to 
Ipss  cost'v  F-18S.  and  from  'he  costly  F-'.5s 
t,o  the  less  cos*lv  F-lfis  and  A-lOs 
"  Not  onlv  should  lower  cost  aircraft  be 
purchased  where  feasible,  but  greater  main- 
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tenRnce  srandards  should  be  net.  Nearly  a 
nfth  of  ail  Navy  planes  are  Incapable  of 
performing  their  combat  mli  slons  at  any 
given  time  and  4fl%  are  not  1  Lilly  prepared. 
The  resources  now  sunk  Into  ( oldplated  air- 
craft and  redundant  tactical  j  alrforces  can 
be  better  put  into  TACAIR  J  maintenance. 
Dollars  allocated  to  O&M  rather  than  pro- 
curement of  the  AAH  hellcdpter  program 
would  seem  a  logical  tradeof  .  The  size  of 
the  current  TACAIR  budget  Islnot  unreaaon- 
ftble  given  the  value  of  tac  leal  alrforces. 
but  much  of  the  funding  n<  eds  to  be  re- 
allocated along  the  lines  Ind!  :»ted  here. 
Questionable  tactical  airpou  !t  programa 
Fiscal  year  1977  savwiga 
(In  millions  I    j 

Fiscal  year 
1977  saving$ 

Advanced  attack   hellcoptet  pro 

gram $112.  1 

A-7  Corsair  program 236.4 

A-4  Skyhawk   program 102.4 


Total    questionable   TA::;aIR 
programs    449.9 

ECONOMY  BtTDCET  ID  STHATHCIC  PORCIS 

The  FY  1977  Pentagon  bud|  et  requests  lor 
strategic  forces  Includes  n  imeroioa  pro- 
grams of  questionable  wlsdi  m  amounting 
to  •3.051  million  in  unnecessary  programs. 
These   Include; 

Questionable  strategic  fore  »s  programs 

I  In  millions] 

J  Savings 

B  1   bomber  program J $1,049 

MX  mts.slle  program 1 84 

MK-12A   warhead   program 93 

Trident  submarine  fundlr  g   (sus- 


a. 
b 
c. 
d 

pended  for  study), 
e.  Sea-launched  cruise  missile 

(SLCM)     

t.  Mlnuteman  lU  add-ons.. 


Total     questionable 
spending    


1.  114 

369 
261 


8  trateglc 


3.061 

This  critique  of  U.S.  stratetlc  forcee  pro- 
gram.s  Is  based  on  the  fundanr  ental  assump- 
tion that  the  United  States  with  Its  present 
strategic  nuclear  forces  has  e  sufficiency  of 
retaliatory  power  to  deter  any  rational  en- 
emy Into  the  foreseeable  futare.*  There  Is 
no  convincing  Justification  foi  "goldplatlng" 
each  leg  of  an  already  adequate  strategic 
"triad"  with  such  systems  as  tlie  B-1  Bomber. 
the  long-range  sea-launched  cruise  missile, 
or  additional  Mlnuteman  11]  missiles  (be- 
yond 650).  or  Its  follow-on.  tie  MX  missile 
Moreover,  the  development  of  even  more 
capable  counterforce  missile  systems  as  rep- 
resented by  terminal  MARV.  the  MX  Mis- 
sile program,  and  the  MKI2A  warhead  cause 
more  problems  than  they  solve.  Building 
such  U.S.  weapons  spurs  9  ivlet  reactions 
that  could  either  lead  to  a  jfreater  chance 
of  accidental  war  or  costly  lew  rounds  In 
the  strategic  arms  race.  Coui  terforce  weap- 
ons can  put  a  hair  trigger  en  nuclear  war 
by  forcing  the  Soviets  to  go  to  "launch-on- 
warnlng"  status  and  or  by  f  jrclng  them  to 
go  to  more  sea-launched  missiles,  mobile 
missiles,  or  to  a  renewed  AllM  program  to 


counter  U.S.  counterforce  th 


2400 


•The  United  States  has 
livery  vehicles  capable  of  de! 
strikes  on  8900  separate  targets 
plosive    yield    of    over    300 
Equivalents.  Ttils  does  not  cc|un 
tlcal    nuclear   weapons   In 
some  In  the  Hiroshima  raag< 
strategic  nuclear  weapons 
lively    invulnerable    balltstK 
marines.  The  US  strategic  si  rik 
Is  considered  capable  of  sur^  Ivl 
prise  attack  and  retaliating  v^lth 
acceptable  damage  against 
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likely  that  such  new  Soviet  programs  would 
not  spur  still  further  U.S.  strategic  arms 
building  efforts. 

Moreover,  the  extensive  testing  of  either 
MARV  or  of  the  strategic  sea-launched  cruise 
missile  win  likely  lead  to  a  multiplication 
of  the  number  of  nuclear  weapons  deployed 
In  both  the  United  States  and  the  Soviet 
Union  and  to  an  Inability  to  limit  such 
new  technologies  through  arms  control 
agreements  that  can  be  verified  with  some 
certainty. 

There  is  another  questionable  item  in  the 
FT  1977  Pentagon  request  for  strategic 
forces.  In  a  supplemental  request  8322.4  mil- 
lion dollars  has  been  a.'sked  for  60  extra 
Mlnuteman  III  MIRVed  warheads  and  for 
an  early  beginning  for  Mark  12A  warhead 
production. 

The  $260.7  million  for  Mlnuteman  IITs  and 
$56.3  million  for  MK12As  are  rationalized  a.« 
"barpalnlng  chips"  at  the  SALT  negotiations 
which  are  now  deadlocked  But  a-i  one  wise 
arms  controller  once  noted,  "finding  a  suit- 
able "bargaining  chip"  l."*  a  fundamental 
problem.  It  Is  hard  to  think  of  an  arms  pro- 
n"am  that  simultaneously  Is  good  enough  to 
worry  an  opponent  and  bad  enough  for  the 
military  to  be  willing  to  give  It  up  In  nepo- 
tlatlon.s."*  Adding  60  more  Mlnuteman  ni« 
may  eventually  require  a  raising  of  the  MTRV 
limit  tentatively  agreed  upon  at  Vladi- 
vostok. 

Finally,  the  continued  Introduction  of 
strategic  weapons  such  as  the  B- 1  bomber 
will  coat  enormous  sums  that  could  be  bet- 
ter spent  on  the  US.  general  purp<:>se  forcei 
or  could  save  the  US.  taxpayer  money 
without  decreasing  US.  national  security 

Even  the  programs  that  make  good  sense, 
such  as  the  deployment  of  the  U  S.  strategic 
deterrent  aboard  ballistic  missile  submarines 
can  be  done  In  a  more  expeditious  manner 
Trident  is  a  good  example.  Trident  I  missiles 
deployed  aboard  many  smaller  Rubmarlne."< 
than  the  present  Tridents  would  seem  to 
make  more  sense  The  long  range  Trident  I 
mlR.slle  win  add  some  15  times  more  ocean 
for  strategic  submarines  to  hide  within  and 
frustrate  ARW  efforts  of  aggressor  states 
Yet.  these  SIBMs  ought  to  be  deployed  in 
as  many  siibmarlnes  as  possible  within  the 
limits  of  the  Navy  budget  to  make  them 
even  less  vulnerable  For  thl.«i  reason  It  In 
logical  to  defer  further  spending  on  Trident 
submarines  while  going  full  ahead  on  Tri- 
dent I  ml.'i.ille  development  and  the  redeslnn 
of  a  smaller  cheaper  alternative  to  Trident 
submarines 

The  longer  range  Trident  I  missile  wotild 
allow  U.S.  submarines  to  operate  closer  to 
frlendlv  shores  and  further  from  hostile 
ones  TTiese  areas  ran  offer  more  defensive 
protection  to  our  strate«rlc  submarines  High 
speed  will  be  less  needed  In  such  submarines 
Also,  many  of  these  submarines  could  utilize 
the  less  expensive  conventional  engines  Sev- 
eral mlpht  even  be  put  Into  Inland  waters  to 
guarantee  their  Invulnerabllltv  from  rival 
submarines  As  much  as  half  the  cost  of  th» 
Trident  Investment  could  be  saved  per  ship 
by  deploylne  Trident  I  m1>»snes  on  slower 
conventlnnnllr  powered  strateplc  subma- 
r1ne<»  TTils  option  Is  nart'cn'nrlv  slpnlflcant 
and  should  be  considered  since  some  In  the 
Navy  ar»  asklne  for  .10  Trident  •iubmp.r1ne» 
rather  than  the  orlclnal  10  that  were  first 
nlrxnned  Flnc'lnr  a  cheaner  alternative  to 
Trident  Is  a  malnr  reonlrement  nf  a  sound 
defense  posture  and  the  proirram  •hniild  ^^e 
temT>orar11v  'osT>ended  until  the  Navr  pro- 
duces such  as  an  alternative 

All  of  this  leads  us  to  tho  eonrhislon  ths+ 
UR  rtraterlr  forces  spending  In  FT  1977 
could  be  ent  M  051  bllll'^n  "ith  the  savings 
either  poing  Into  savlnp^  to  the  taxpayer  or 
Into  «trnn''«'r  conventional  forces  for  the 
United  f^tfttes 


*  Jack  Ruina  of  MIT. 


OPTION  2:    RZTSVXSTMf:tn  tS  A  MOSE  XmCTENT 

It  U.S.  decision -makers  did  not  choose  to 
save  the  taxpayers  $8.'i37.0  million  liihUe  In- 
vesting In  a  lean  but  adequate  defense  force 
for  FY  1977.  they  might  still  delete  programs 
of  that  magnitude  that  have  been  identified 
In  this  study  and  Invest  the  savings  back 
Into  more  meaningful  defense  programs. 

If  a  "fat  Into  swords"  approach  were 
adopted  (An  "Efficiency"  Bvidget),  rather 
than  a  "fat  into  taxpayer  savings"  plan  (An 
"Economy"  Budget),  then  $8637  9  million 
could  be  diverted  into  such  worthwhile  pro- 
grams as  the  following  which  make  more 
military  sense; 

VSS  mini -aircraft  carriers,  VSTOL  aircraft 
KlcD,  attack  submarines.  TOW  Antl-tack 
weapons,  advanced  surface  effect  ships, 
armored  personnel  carriers,  NATO  standard- 
ization costs,  A-lOs,  more  cargo  aircraft,  pre- 
posltloncd  supplies  In  NATO,  new  ra.-rler  aJ- 
ternatlves  study.  Improved  ship  maintenance, 
improved  ship  readiness.  Improved  anti-tank 
weapons 

Satellite  verification  systems,  conimar.d 
and  control  programs,  precision -guided 
munitions,  laser  research,  remotely-pUoted 
vehicles,  tank  forces  if  cost-effective,  P-18s. 
nuclear  weapons  sectirlty.  NAVSTAR  Ra*e!l!t« 
R&D,  Captor  mines,  new  SSBN  alternatives 
study.  Unproved  TACAIR  maintenance,  im- 
proved TAC.^IR  readiness.  Improved  antl-alr 
weapons. 

These  kinds  of  Investments  make  far  more 
sense  than  the  systems  and  programs  marked 
out  by  this  study  as  Inadequate  and  ques- 
tionable. They  would  be  more  cost  effective 
and  would  yield  more  military  clout  for  the 
defense  dollar  Invested. 

Care  must  be  taken  Ln  all  new  defense  In- 
vestments that  the  new  forces  and  weapons 
purchased  are  not  going  to  be  doomed  to 
technologlca:  ob'oiescence  In  the  "npvt  vrdr  " 
Manned  bombers  such  as  the  B-1  In  an  af* 
of  precision -guided  antl-alr  weapons  could 
well   be  a  very  poor  lnvest.ine::t 

The  main  battle  tank  '.n  a::  em  of  cheap 
and  accurate  anti-tank  wenji.T.s  s-,i  h  s«  'i-.r 
TOW  weapons  now  in  the  U  .'^  Ir.vent.'ir.-  rr.RT 
make  huge  Investments  In  tank  forces  qu«»- 
tlonable.  A  $4000  rocket  can  ctr-stroy  a  haif 
million  dollar  tank.  $2  bllUot.  f^  liar  aircrafl 
carriers  in  an  age  of  poesUlP  nui-lear  war 
at  sea  where  every  surface  ship  i.s  totally 
vulnerable  may  well  be  quest!  nab'.e  Inverr- 
ments.  Service  traditions  which  emphaF'.^e 
the  Importance  of  the  manned  bomber,  the 
battle  tank,  and  the  aircraft  carrlf-r  as  the 
major  air.  land,  and  sea  weapons  may  be 
Inappropriate  In  an  age  where  new  mlU'ary 
technology  makes  each  increasingly  vulner- 
able. The  revolution  In  precision  kruided 
high  accuracy  weapons  makes  forc<  planning 
take  new  directions  If  the  US.  forces  of  the 
future  are  to  keep  pace  with  the  Implications 
of  technological  changes. 

In  addition  to  the  problem  of  avoiding 
"doctrinal  lag"  in  weapons  purchases,  the 
U.S.  Department  of  Defense  should  avoid  the 
excessive  "goldplatlng"  of  weapons  systems. 
There  Is  a  great  need  for  DoD  procurement 
policies  that  emphasize  buying  adequate 
numbers  of  new  ships  and  aircraft  and  that 
de-emphaslze  the  buying  of  goldplated  sys- 
tems. Exotic  weapKJns  such  as  the  Nlmltz 
class  carrier,  the  Army  Advanced  Hellc-  pter, 
the  nuclear  strike  cruiser,  and  the  very  high- 
est price  aircraft  take  too  great  a  r.hare  of  the 
defense  budget.  The  UrUted  States  seems  to 
be  engaged  In  Its  own  form  of  unilateral  dis- 
armament. Insistence  on  the  mo.st  complex 
and  expensive  weapwns  irreversibly  leads  to 
lower  force  levels  The  Pentagon  has  engaged 
In  a  replacement  policy  that  has  led  to  a 
harmful  shrinkage  In  the  U.S.  general  pur- 
pose forces. 

Finally,  the  U.S.  Department  of  Defense 
would  come  up  with  a  far  more  efficient  use 
of  Its  defense  dollars  If  relatively  more  money 
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was  invested  In  improved  U.S.  ship  and  air- 
craft maintenance  and  readiness  programs, 
and  relatively  less  to  new  shlp-buUiilng  and 
aircraft-building,  especially  at  the  more  ex- 
penshe  end  of  the  high-low  mix  of  ships  and 
aircraft. 

An  "Efficiency"  Defense  Budget  the  same 
size  of  that  currently  requested,  but  de- 
signed with  these  principles  In  mind,  would 
yield  a  frj-  more  potent  and  suitable  U.S.  de- 
fense force. 

OPTION  a:  MATCHING  defen.se  forces  to 

roREION     POLICIES 

Adopting  the  EFFICENXY  Defense  Budget 
outlined  in  this  study  will  not  save  money 
but  will  add  additional  defense  muscle  where 
U  Is  needed  most.  Adopting  the  ECONOMY 
defense  Budget  outlined  here  would  save 
$8,537  9  million  and  stUl  provide  an  adequate 
and  strong  defense  force. 

Adopting  a  different  foreign  policy  gen- 
erates different  kinds  of  defence  forces  to 
support  It.  We  have  examined  the  different 
kinds  of  TACAIR,  seapower.  and  defense 
manpov.er  forces  needed  for  each  of  four 
foreign  policy  options: 

(1)    A  Pax  Americana  Foreign  Policy 

(21   The  Present  Foreign  Policy  of  the  U.S. 

(3)  A  Pacific  Pullback  Europe-First  For- 
eign Policy 

(4)  A  General  Retrenchment  U.S.  Foreign 
Policy 

How  much  Fhould  be  spent  on  defense  to 
implement  each  of  these?  What  kind  of  forces 
are  needed  for  eeicb? 

PAX      AMERICANA 

This  foreign  policy  wotUd  require  a  very 
strong  and  larger  defense  force.  The  U.S. 
Navy  would  be  built  to  a  level  of  650  .ships 
with  as  many  as  25  aircraft  carriers  and 
matching  escorts.  The  Navy  would  swell  to 
800.000  people  and  the  Marines  to  250,000, 
Naval  forces  would  be  assigned  In  strength 
to  every  ocean  Ln  the  world  A  Pax  .^ mericana 
military  force  would  al«o  maintain  3n  active 
Army  divisions,  5  active  Marine  divisions, 
45  tactical  Air  Force  v.'.ngs.  2h  Navy  carrier 
wings,  and  5  Marine  alrcxirp?  wings.  U.S. 
strategic  force  levels  need  not  be  changed 
significantly  to  support  a  foreign  jwHcv  of 
Pax  Americana  since  a  ma.sslve  U.S  strategic 
force  to  deter  aggression  ts  already  In  place. 
A  Pax  America  military  force  would  cost  as 
much  as  twice  what  the  US  now  allocates 
to  the  Defense  budget,  an  estimated  dollar 
cost  of  roughly  $220  billion  per  yeiir  with 
nearly  4  million  persons  In  uniform  and  2 
million  defense  civilians  working  full  time 
for  DoD. 

PRESENT     POLICY  ;      STATUS     QUO 

Present  US  foreign  policy  commltment.'s 
could  be  supported  by  a  b';dget  sinrlar  In 
dollar  size  to  the  U.S  Defen'^e  budget  sim- 
ply by  ndoptlng  the  administration  program. 
Or  a  somewhat  smaller  defense  hudpot  with 
the  suggested!  ciits  laid  oMt  would  cive  an 
economical  but  still  lmpr(«=.'=lve  defen.cp  pro- 
gram to  the  country. 

Present  policy  could  be  supported  bv  an 
"economical"  defen.se  program  cwttntr  $8 - 
537  9  million  less  than  the  original  FY  1977 
DeferLse  Department  request.  .'^tUI  ariother 
legitimate  defense  posture  u.sed  tt)  su;iport 
the  present  policy  might  be  what  would  be 
termed  an  "efficient".  If  not  emnomlcal,  de- 
fense posture  In  the  effloient  posture  the 
$8,5.?7  9  million  saved  from  the  "soft"  pro- 
grams would  be  plowod  bark  Into  more  rea- 
sonable defense  profiranis  s  ;ch  as  PGMs. 
anti-tank  weapo:.ry.  Impr.ved  T.^C.MR  pro- 
grams, and  greater  readiness  and  malnte- 
nani^e  programs 

p\cnnr  fullback, H'rope  first 

This  kind  of  foreign  policy  would  require 
a  defense  establishment  conf;;stin^  of  a  400 
ship  Navy,  an  overseas  force  rtKliiced  In  size 
by    72.000    consisting    of    withdrawals    from 


Korea  and  bcaledowns  elsewhere  over  five 
years  Pacific  bases  would  be  withdrawn  from 
Korea  ar.d  a  naval  scaledown  in  the  Par  East 
would  occur.  Once  completed  such  a  policy 
would  save  $720  million  annually  In  i-ian- 
power  costs  and  $7,400  million  In  Navy-Ma- 
rine costs  yearly.  U.S.  Naval  forces  would  be 
centered  around  nine  attack  carriers  at  their 
core  Scaleo.owns  in  naval  tactical  alrforces 
and  tactical  air  units  lii  the  Western  Pacific 
region  would  also  allov/  annual  cost  savings 
of  roughly  $1,000  million  per  year  once  ac- 
complished. European  forces  under  thl-,  policy 
would  remain  similar  to  the  present  deploy- 
ments. Overall  this  policy  in  fiscal  terms 
would  mean  defen-c  expenditures  cuts  oi 
$9  120  mUUon  based  on  foreign  policy  changes 
alone.  Tills,  of  course,  could  be  combined 
with  the  "economy"  cuts  of  $8,537.9  million 
described  under  the  present  foreign  policy  to 
produce  an  annual  total  savings  of  $17,657 
million  dollars  In  defense  expenditures.  Con- 
verselv.  these  resources  could  be  diverted  to 
building  a  stronger  European  force  s.iould 
that  be  necessary  to  maintain  the  mUltary 
balance  there  under  such  a  policy  of  "Eu- 
rope First." 

GENERAL    RETRENCHMENT 

A  policy  of  general  retrenchment  would 
involve  a  major  pullback  of  U.S  forces  from 
both  Europe  and  the  Western  Pacific.  This 
policy  would  require  far  fewer  forces  than 
Pax  Americana,  the  Status  Quo.  or  Pacific 
Pullback  Policies  and  would  also  reqvlre  less 
of  a  defense  budget  lnvestme:.t.  Under  a  gen- 
eral retrenchment  policy  f.ie  U.S.  Navy  would 
stm  retain  400  ships,  nine  attack  aircraft 
carriers,  and  342,000  Navy  people  as  well  .a> 
126,000  Marines.  This  would  repr^-sent  82 
fewer  ships  than  we  now  maintain  and  40 
fewer  people.  The  Navv  budget  wi.>ulcl  thus 
be  In  the  neighborhood  of  §28  5  billion  in 
current  dollars,  down  $8,900  mllUon  from  tne 
currer  t  Navv  budget.  Tactical  alrforces  could 
also  be  confined  to  the  United  States  or  in 
'ov.ev.  deplovments  abroad  w!ih  20  of  the  42 
TACAIR  wings  withdrawn  and  demobUlzcd 
for  a  savings  estimated  at  S12  billlcn  in  cur- 
rent dollars  each  vcar  after  such  action  was 
taken  Such  a  general  retrenhcment  policy 
would  also  permit  a  retun.  and  demobiliza- 
tion of  172,000  land-based  troops  from  Eu- 
rope and  Asia  at  a  cost  savings  of  at  least 
$')  0  h'-;ion  per  -ear  o:.ce  the  traiisition  costs 
have  been  paid.  Strategl.-  forces  would  re- 
main at  present  levels  for  the  purpose  oj 
deterrence  of  direct   attacks   on   the  United 

'  'changing  to  a  forelicn  pollry  of  general  re- 
trenchment would  thus  reqr.lre  a  significant- 
ly smaller  defeus'^  establishment  abroad.  It 
would  signal  far  less  dependence  on  the  mili- 
tarv  power  and  otlier  advantages  secured  bv 
tlL'ht  alliances  The  defense  expenditures  for 
such  a  pollcv  would  be  522  9  billion  less  than 
•hat  needed' to  maintain  the  present  loreicn 
poUcy— this  based  solely  on  foreign  poll-y 
changes.  If  the  "economies'  also  identliieo 
In  the  present  defense  budge*  were  taken  an 
additional  $8,537.9  mlllio;;  m'ght  be  saved 
Thus  a  foreign  policy  of  general  retrench- 
ment might  lead  to  savings  in  excess  of  31 
billion  dollars  Ln  defense  expenditures. 

SPMMAHT 

Overall.   US    defense   costs   would   vary   in 
the  following  ways  depending  upon  the  for- 
eign pollcv  option  elected  and  whether  one 
adpoted    an      Efficiency"    or    an    "Economy" 
budget  for  the  Department  of  Defense. 
Fiscal  year  1977  defense  expenditures 
Foreign  policy  adopted 
1   Present  U.S.  Policy. 
2.  Pax  American  Policy. 
3   Pacific  Ptaiback  Europe-First  Policy. 
4.  General  Retrenchment  Policy. 

Efficiency  budget 
1.  $116  4  Billion   ($114.2   -  2  2B  In  payroll 
added) 


2.  $220  0   Billion    (rough  estimate)    (extra 
cost:  S104  Billion). 

8.  $107.3  Billion  (foreign  policy  cui-s  alone) 
(savings:  $9.1  Billion). 

4.  $93.5  Billion  (foreign  policy  cuts  alone) 
(savings:  $22.9  BUlion) . 

Economy  budget 

1  $107.86  Billion   ($8,537.9  mlUlon  saved). 

2  Not  applicable  (all  kinds  of  forces  pur- 
chased with  hedges  built  Into  budget) . 

3.  $96  8  Billion  (foreign  policy  -r  economy 
cuts)  (savings:  $17.6  Billion). 

4.  $85.0  Billion  (foreign  policy  -  economy 
cuts)    (savings;   $31.4  BUlion). 

In  conclusion,  we  allow  the  reader  to  draw 
his  own  conclusion  a*  to  the  correct  foreign 
policy  for  the  United  States  and  whether  to 
elect  the  economy  or  efficiency  versions  of  the 
Defense  budget.  It  Is  also  our  f.rm  conclu- 
sion that  there  should  be  no  rubberstamplng 
of  the  FY  1  P77  delense  bufipet  or  of  any  auto- 
matic cost-of-living  raise  In  military  and 
DoD  civilian  pay  for  FY  1977.  We  conclude 
that  even  if  the  current  U  S.  foreign  policy 
is  adopted,  either  $8,537.9  million  should  be 
reinvested  in  p-ogra"-is  that  make  more  se.^e 
such  as  those  identified  in  option  2  or 
$8  .^37  9  miUicn  should  be  saved  the  taxpayer 
or  invested  m  other  more  u.seful  government 
programs  Both  the  economy  and  the  efll- 
clency  budget  options  make  more  sense  than 
the  proposed  FY  19T7  budeet  now  before  the 
Congress 

CONCLUSION  OF  MORNING 
BUSINESS 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
further  morning  bu.Siness?  If  not,  morn- 
ing business  is  closei3. 


PROPOSED   STANDING   COMMITTEE 
ON  INTELLIGEN(?E  ACTRTTIES 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  Under 
the  previous  unanimous-consent  agree- 
ment. 11  a.m.  having  arrived,  the  Senat* 
will  now  resume  consideration  of  the  un- 
finished busine.ss.  Senate  Resolution  400. 
which  will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
read  as  follows ; 

A  resolution  (S,  Res.  400^  to  establish  a 
Standing  Committee  of  the  Senate  on  In- 
telligence Activities,  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  resolution. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  Under 
the  previous  order,  the  Senate  will  now 
proceed  to  the  consideration  of  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  Senator  from 
Texas  'Mr.  Tower)  and  the  Senator 
from  Mississippi  sMr.  Stenntsi.  with  a 
time  limitation  of  3  hours  thereon,  and 
with  a  vote  thereon  to  occur  at  2  pjn 

The  amendment  wiU  be  stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows : 

The  Senator  from  Texas  (Mr.  Towxi),  for 
himself,  Mr.  Stennis.  Mr.  Ooldwatct.  and 
Mr.  Thukmond,  proposes  an  amendment 
numbered  1949. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr  President,  a  parlia- 
mentary inquiry. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
Senator  will  state  it 

Mr  TOWER.  Who  has  control  of  the 
time  in  favor  of  the  amendment,  and  who 
has  control  of  the  time  in  opposition" 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  Sen- 
ators RiBicoFr  and  Stennis  are  in  con- 
trol of  the  time. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows 
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On  page  5  dtrike  out  parae|raphs  (3)  and 
(3)  of  section  3(a)  of  the  alnencUneDt  and 
Inaert  In  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

■■(2)  InteUlgetice  activities jof  all  other  de- 
partments and  agencies  of  t  >e  Oovermuent 
except  the  Defense  IntelUget  ce  Agency,  the 
National  Security  Agency,  and  other  agen- 
cies and  subdivisions  of  the /Department  of 
Defense.  | 

"(3)  The  organization  or  reorganization  of 
any  department  or  agency  5f  the  Oovern- 
ment,  other  than  the  Depart!  lent  of  Defense, 
to  the  extent  that  the  organization  or  re- 
organization relates  to  a  fun.  :tlon  or  activity 
Involving  Intelligence  activities. 

Strike  out  clauses  (B),  (<l).  and  (D)  of 
paragraph  (4)  of  section  3 (a)  of  the  amend- 
ment and  redesignate  clau.ses  (E)  and  (F)  as 
clauses  (B)  and  (C).  rerpect  vely. 

Strike  out  clause  (O)  of  pixagraph  (4)  of 
section  3(a)  of  the  amendrrent  and  Insert 
In  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

"(D)  Any  department.  ag<ncy.  or  subdi- 
vision which  Is  the  successor  to  the  agency 
named  In  clause  (A);  and  tae  activities  of 
any     department,     agency.     4r     subdivision 


department  or 

or  (C).  to  the 

successor  de- 


and    (4)    of 
aii.^es    ( 8 )    and 


asset  to  the 


which  Is  the  successor  to  any 
bureau  named  in  clause  (B) 
extent  the   activities  of  such 
partment,    agency,    or    subdlTlslon    are    de- 
scribed in  clause  (B)  or  (C) 

Strike  out  the  period  In  se|:tlon  4(c)  and 
Insert  In  lieu  thereof  "as  spec  Ified  In  section 
3(a).". 

Strike  out  clause^    (2),    C) 
section  12  and  redesignate  c 
(6 1  as  clauses  (2)  and  i3).  respectively. 

Mr  TOWER.  Mr.  Pretldent,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  I  nay  have  con- 
trol of  the  time.  In  the  a  )sence  of  Mr. 
Stennls. 

Tlie  PRESIDENT  pro  t€  tnpore  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordeed. 

Mr.  TOWER.  I  yield  my  elf  such  time 
as  I  may  require. 

Mr.  President,  as  a  resi  It  of  the  In- 
vestigation conducted  by  tl  le  Senate  Se- 
lect Committee  on  Intelll  tence  Activi- 
ties, there  Is  one  Inescapatae  lesson  that 
we  In  the  Senate  should  lave  learned 
about  the  Intelligence  com  aunlty — that 
Is.  that  the  entire  commun  ty  Is  a  com- 
plex, fragile,  and  essential 
security  of  the  United  Stat 

While  the  committee's  Investigation 
revealed  many  abuses  that  occurred  over 
the  years,  it  also  showed  thai  such  abuses 
were  the  exception  rather  man  the  rule 
in  our  Intelligence  agenciis.  and  that 
more  often  than  not  the  abuses  that  did 
occur  were  Initiated  by  pcaitlclans  who 
had  authority  over  the  agencies  rather 
than  by  the  agencies  themselves.  While 
the  results  of  the  .select  co  nmlttee's  in- 
vestigation makes  it  clear  Ithat  changes 
should  be  made  In  the  manner  In  which 
Congress  monitors  the  acllvltles  of  the 
intelligence  agencies.  I  feel  that  creation 
of  a  select  committee  on  inj 
legislative  and  authorizatM 
the  wrong  way  to  do  thl 

Yesterday,  my  dLstlngul 
the  Senator  from  Illinol 
stated  that  he  felt  that  tl 
of  Defense  and  all  of  t| 
agencies  should  be  subj< 
slKht  hv  one  group  nf  .Sciij 
the  entire  IntelllKriire  picture  While  T 
do  not  toUiHv  awree  that  ufiifled  and  cen- 
tralized overslKht  Is  es.sentlal.  I  am  cer- 
tiiln  that  to  t,'lve  such  an  Oversight  com- 
mittee the  legLslatlve  an4  authorization 


?lllgence  with 
^n  authority  Is 

led  colleague. 

(Mr.  Percy). 

^e  Department 

>e   Intelligence 

:ted   to  over- 

Itors  who  have 


authority  for  appropriations  would  be  a 
serious  mistake.  This  Is  true,  especially 
of  the  Department  of  Defense,  where  in- 
telligence and  the  defense,  generally.  Is 
so  Inextricably  bound  together. 

Also,  in  the  Department  of  Defense, 
tactical  and  national  Intelligence  are  im- 
possible of  separation;  for  what.  In 
peacetime,  is  apparently  purely  tactical 
Information,  may  certainly,  in  times  of 
crisis  or  high  tension,  be  of  great  na- 
tional Importance.  In  testimony  before 
the  select  committee,  as  well  as  the  Sen- 
ate Armed  Services  Committee.  It  was 
revealed  that  the  DCI,  who  Is  responsible 
for  the  national  intelligence  budget,  as 
well  as  Defense  officials,  found  it  almost 
impossible  and  inconceivable  to  separate 
these  two  areas. 

For  tlie  Senate  to  attempt  In  haste  to 
separate  a  major  part  of  the  Defense  In- 
telligence budget  from  the  committee 
with  principal  Intelligence  responsibility 
for  the  defense  generally,  will.  In  my 
opinion,  create  grave  risk  to  the  national 
security.  This  position  Is  supported  by 
the  recent  testimony  of  Deputy  Secretarj' 
of  Defense  for  Intelligence.  Ellsworth, 
who.  before  the  Armed  Services  Commit- 
tee, on  Thursday  last,  stated : 

We  operate  our  intelligence  responsibility 
In  a  somewhat  different  world  from  the  CIA 
or  the  FBI.  We  operate  In  an  extremely 
highly  technological  world,  which  with  our 
facilities  Is  very  sensitive  and  very  delicate 
And  that  Is  the  basis  for  our  first  concern — 
from  the  standpoint  of  maintaining  the  over- 
all coiifldentlallty  of  our  sensitive  and  ex- 
pensive military  and  defense  Intelligence 
sources  and  methods  and — you  know  what  I 
mean,  particularly  our  most  modem  collec- 
tion systems.  The  visibility  that  Is  created 
by  separate  budget  process  would  entail,  as 
we  see  It,  grave  risk.  That  Is  our  first  con- 
cern about  the  creation  of  a  committee  with 
the  authorization  for  appropriations  Juris- 
diction over  these  matters. 

Mr.  President,  I  think  that  few  Mem- 
bers of  the  Senate  realize  that  section  12 
of  Senate  Resolution  400  would,  in  Its 
present  form,  require  a  separate  bill  or 
joint  resolution  to  authorize  appropria- 
tions for  the  various  agencies  and  de- 
partments involved  in  intelligence  activ- 
ities. I  am  concerned  that  this  section 
would  create  unworkable  problems  re- 
garding public  disclosure  of  the  Intelli- 
gence budgets  of  the  Intelligence  agen- 
cies and  departments  For  Instance,  the 
highly  clas-<;ifled  activities  of  the  National 
Security  Agency,  If  revealed  In  such 
fashion  to  enemy  Intelligence  forces 
could  be  disastrous  to  one  of  our  most 
Important  national   Intelligence   assets. 

For  these  and  other  very  Important 
reasons,  which  will  be  discussed  more 
fully  by  the  distinguished  chairman  of 
the  Committee  on  Armed  Services  and 
the  distinguished  ranking  member  of 
that  committee,  we  urge  the  Senate  to 
support  thLs  amendment. 

Mr.  STENNIS  Mr.  President,  a  parlla- 
mentarv  inquiry' 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Cttl- 
VER>.  The  Senator  will  state  It. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Who  has  control  of 
time  on  the  bill? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Under 
the  previous  order,  3  hours  are  allotted 
for  debate,  and  the  time  Is  to  be  equally 


divided  between  the  Senator  from  Mis- 
sissippi and  the  Senator  from  Texas  and 
the  opponents  of  the  amendment. 

Mr.  STENNIS  Three  hours  for  the 
so-called  Tower-Stennls  amendment? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  That  Is 
correct — equally  divided,  and  the  vote 
to  occur  at  2  p.m. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  if  I  am 
In  control  of  the  time.  I  yield  10  minutes 
to  the  Senator  from  North  Dakota. 

Mr.  YOUNG.  Mr.  President.  I  support 
this  amendment,  but  I  shall  speak  in 
general  about  the  proposed  legislation. 

While  I  beUeve  we  need  more  responsi- 
ble oversight  of  all  of  our  intelligence 
agencies,  I  Just  cannot  support  this  Sen- 
ate bin,  which  would  set  up  a  committee 
of  this  size,  with  an  almost  unlimited 
staff. 

This  new  committee  would  have  over- 
sight Juri.sdlction  of  all  our  intelligence 
agencies,  including  the  Federal  Bureau 
of  Investigation,  FBI:  Central  Intelli- 
gence Agency,  CIA;  National  Security 
Agency,  NSA;  the  Defense  Intelligence 
Agency,  DIA;  and  other  minor  intelli- 
gence organizations. 

My  major  reason  for  opposing  this  bill 
is  the  excessive  number  of  members  of 
the  committee  and  the  size  of  Its  staff. 

The  bin  would  establish  a  committee 
of  15  members,  with  practically  no  limit 
on  the  number  of  staff  members. 

Mr.  President,  as  one  who  has  long 
dealt  with  intelligence  matters,  as  a 
member  of  the  Senate?  Appropriations 
Subcommittee  on  Intelligence  Opera- 
tions, I  have  always  felt  there  was  no 
possible  way  to  prevent  leak.s  of  the  most 
sensitive  and  top  secret  Information  if 
you  have  a  large  committee  and  a  big 
staff. 

While  our  Appropriations  Subcommit- 
tee does  not  have  oversight  respunslbillty, 
we  do  have  the  responsibility  of  getting 
all  the  Information  possible  regarding 
CIA.  DIA,  NSA,  and  other  Intelligence 
operatloas,  to  Justify  the  money  t)elng 
requested. 

This  ApproprlatlorLS  Subcommittee  for 
years  has  beien  compased  of  only  five 
Senators,  and  we  have  two  staff  membens. 

I  think  it  Is  fair  to  say  that  almo«t 
every  Senator  who  has  served  on  this 
subcommittee  felt  that,  because  of  the 
very  sensitive  Information  we  mu.st  deal 
with,  it  should  be  a  .small  committee. 
Most  Members  would  be  very  rcluclant  or 
would  even  decline  to  serve  on  a  commit- 
tee with  a  much  larger  membership  and 
an  unlimited  staff. 

It  is  my  understanding  tliat  ov.  this 
new  commutee.  the  ^t^iff  would  have  ac- 
cess to  the  most  sen.sltlve  mfomiatlon. 
Mr.  President,  human  nature  Is  such 
that  when  too  many  people  have  access 
to  this  sensitive.  Interesting  information, 
someone  Ls  bound  to  leak  parts  or  all  of 
it  tn  an  ambiUou.s  and  InquLsltlve  press. 

Tlie  pres.s  people  who  concentrate  on 
tlie  bu.'^mess  of  int«lligtnre  are  uncanny 
in  their  ability  to  piece  toK'ethcr  bits  of 
Information  here  and  there  and  come  up 
with  a  pretty  accurate  story. 

The  Senate  Select  Intelligence  Com- 
mittee, which  has  been  holding  hearings 
for  nearly  a  year  and  a  half,  has  done  a 
considerable  amount  of  good   They  have 
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uncovered  some  things  that  need  to  be 
exposed  I  cannot  help  but  leel.  however, 
that  far  too  much  information  has  been 
publicized,  especially  as  to  how  our  In- 
telligence agencies  such  as  the  CIA  oper- 
ate in  foreign  countries. 

These  disclosures  have  very  adversely 
affected  the  operation  of  our  intelligence 
system.  They  have  seriously  damaged 
our  Intelligence  agencies  in  foreign  coun- 
tries. The  Dest  example  Is  the  disclosure 
that  Richard  Welch  was  our  top  CIA 
agent  in  Greece.  Shortly  after  he  was 
identified  as  a  CIA  agent,  he  was  mur- 
dered. 

Examples  such  as  this  cannot  help  but 
demoralize  the  spirit  and  dedication  of 
other  CIA  agents,  especially  those  operat- 
ing in  hostile  foreign  countries. 

If  the  Soviet  Union  conducted  similar 
investigations  into  their  KGB  operations 
and  made  public  all  tlie  inside  operations 
of  their  spy  sigencies.  such  information 
would  be  most  valuable  to  us.  To  acquire 
this  kind  of  information,  we  would  have 
to  spend  hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars. 
Mr.  President,  intelligence  plays  a  tre- 
mendoiisly  important  role  not  only  in  the 
security  of  this  Nation,  but  it  makes  pos- 
sible a  very  large  saving  in  military  ex- 
t>endltures. 

The  more  we  know  about  what  the 
Soviet  Union  or  any  other  potential 
enemy  Is  doing  militarily,  especially  in 
the  development  of  new  weapons,  the 
better  we  are  able  to  determine  what 
countermeasures  we  .should  take. 

Constant  sur^'clUance  by  our  intelli- 
gence satellites  gives  us  accurate  infor- 
mation as  to  almost  every  phase  of  for- 
eign military  activities,  including  troop 
movements  and  the  deployment  of  mis- 
siles. 

The  present  Senate  Select  Intelligence 
Committee,  during  its  year  and  a  half  of 
operation,  composed  of  11  members,  did 
its  utmost  to  do  a  good  Job  and  try  to 
prevent  leaks  of  highly  classified  infor- 
m:\tion. 

Tl:ie  ver>-  size  of  this  committee,  how- 
ever, along  with  its  more  than  70  staff 
members,  made  it  Just  impossible  to  pre- 
vent very  damaging  leaks. 

Mr,  President,  let  me  give  one  exam- 
ple of  how  important  it  is  to  keep  some 
sensitive   information   top  secret. 

During  World  War  II,  when  we  devel- 
oped the  atcmlc  bomh— as  far  as  I  am 
able  to  a.scertaln— not  more  than  five 
Members  of  Connress  were  aware  of  the 
nearly  $4  billion  we  secretly  diverted  Into 
the  development  of  the  atomic  bomb. 
This  was  one  of  the  best  kept  secrets 
in  our  hl.stor>-.  Had  Hitler's  Germany 
known  early  what  we  were  doing,  they 
might  well  have  produced  an  atomic 
bomb  before  we  did.  They  had  the  know- 
how. 

Thus,  world  history.  a.s  we  know  It 
today,  would  have  been  changed. 

With  a  15-member  Intelligence  Com- 
mittee and  a  staff  of  60  or  more  having 
access  to  our  top  secrets  of  Government, 
no  such  projects  Involving  our  national 
security,  such  as  the  development  of  the 
atomic  bomb,  could  ever  again  be  real- 
ized. 

Mr.  President,  I  would  favor  a  joint 
Senate-House  Intelligence  oversight  com- 
mittee dealing  with  all  Intelligence  mat- 


ters, but  I  would  want  It  to  be  a  relatively 

small  committee  with  a  very  limited  staff. 
This  is  the  kind  of  legislation  I  would 
support. 

Mr.  President.  I  cannot  vote  for  this 
bill  but  I  hope  and  pray  that  histor>-  will 
be  wrong 

Mr  WEICKER.  Will  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  North  Dakota  yield  for  a 
question,  and  I  shall  be  glad  to  have  It 
on  our  time. 

Mr  STENNIS.  Yes. 
Mr.  YOUNG.  Yes.  I  yield. 
Mr.  WTEICKER.  I  wonder  if  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  would  tell  me  and  my 
colleagues  who  divulged  the  information 
on  Richard  Welch?  I  ask  the  question 
since  this  has  become  a  focal  point  as 
to  whether  or  not  Congress  can  be  trusted 
with  this  type  of  oversight  function.  I 
would  like  to  have  the  question  an- 
swered: Who  divulged  that  Information? 
Did  anybody  in  the  Congress  or  any  con- 
gressional committee  divulge  it? 

Mr.  YOUNG.  I  think  it  was  directly 
associated  with  the  investigation  at  that 
time.  ,  ,  ^ 

Mr.  WEICKER.  No.  I  am  afraid  I  am 
not  going  to  let  that  point  go  unan- 
swered, because  it  was  used,  as  I  say. 
as  a  focal  point  to  turn  around  this  whole 
investigation.  It  was  not  as  the  result  of 
any  Infonnation  coming  from  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States.  It  was  di- 
vulged by  a  foreifm  periodical.  That  is 
the  verv  simple  fact  of  tne  matter. 

Mr.  YOUNG.  That  he  was  a  member 
of  the  CIA  was  published  at  the  time  of 
the  CIA  hearing  and  I  do  not  think  the 
Senator  would  deny  that  through  the  in- 
vestigations, most  people  know  how  these 
Intelligence  agencies  operate  now. 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Will  the  Senator  yield 
just  on  that  one  point  which  the  Sen- 
ator from  Connecticut  raises? 
Mr.  WEICKER.  Yes. 
Mr  MONDALE.  We  never  had  Mr. 
Welch's  name  because  we  never  wanted 
It.  We  never  asked  for  any  names  of  any 
foreign  operatives,  because  it  was  not 
necessarv  to  ^ur  Investigation  and  we  did 
not  want  it.  In  fact,  the  record  discloses, 
as  we  looked  into  it  later,  that  the  CIA 
had  urged  Welch  not  to  move  into  that 
house,  because  it  had  been  known  in  the 
community  that  that  house  had  been  the 
residence  of  the  previous  head  of  the 
CIA  in  Greece.  So  when  we  look  into  the 
record,  our  committee  and  the  House 
committee  had  absolutely  nothing  to  do 
with  the  tragedy  concerning  Mr.  Welch. 
Mr.  YOUNG.  Did  not  the  members  of 
that  committee  and  more  than  70  staff 
members  have  access  to  all  of  this  kind 
of  information? 

Mr.  MONDALE.  No,  because  we  were 
very  careful  never  to  ask  that  kind  of 
Information,  because  we  had  anticipated 
that  kind  of  problem. 

For  example,  we  often  let  CIA  officials 
come  in  and  testify  under  pseudonyms. 
We  did  not  want  to  know  their  names.  It 
was  not  Important  to  our  work.  What  we 
wanted  to  know  were  Issues  that  went 
to  the  question  of  accountability  and 
control 

Mr.  HUDDLESTON.  Will  the  Senator 
vield  at  that  point? 

Mr.  YOUNG.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Mississippi  first. 


Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  a  parlia- 
mentary- inquiry,  if  the  Senator  will 
vield.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The  Sen- 
ator will  state  it. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  understand  that  this 
comes  on  the  time,  now,  of  the  other 
side? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER,  That  is 
correct, 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  I  yield  some  on  our 

side. 

Mr.  HUDDLESTON.  As  a  Member  of 
the  Senate  committee  that  investigated 
our  intelligence  operations.  I  want  to 
confirm  what  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Minnesota  and  the  Senator  from 
Connecticut  have  indicated  regarding 
the  tragic  death  of  Richard  Welch,  I  do 
this  only  because  this  matter  has  been 
brought  up  several  times  and  has  been 
used  to  try  to  denigrate  the  acti\ity  of 
the  committee  and  the  need  for  the  over- 
sight committee. 

As  Senator  Mondale  said,  the  investi- 
gating committee  did  not  seek  and  did 
not  have  the  identity  of  Mr.  Welch.  One 
further  point  that  should  be  made  is  that 
it  has  never  been  established  that  the 
revelation  of  his  identity  had  anything 
at  all  to  do  with  that  unfortunate  oc- 
currence. I  think  this  matter  should  be 
put  in  proper  perspective  and  that  Mem- 
bers of  the  Senate  should  realize  that 
that  unfortunate  occurrence  really  had 
no  relationship  to  what  we  are  discussing 
here  today.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  proper 
oversight  may  very  well  help  to  eliminate 
or  at  least  diminish  prospects  that  situ- 
ations similar  to  that  of  Richard  Welch 
will  occur  again. 

Mr.  YOUNG.  I  am  pleased  to  know 
that  the  committee  feels  there  was  no 
such  leak.  But  the  point  I  am  trv-ing  to 
make  is  that  there  Ls  no  possible  way  to 
have  a  large  intelligence  committee  with 
a  staff  of  60  or  70  and  not  have  very- 
damaging  leaks  such  as  this 

Mr.  STENNTS  Mr.  President  I  yield 
myself  12  minutes.  I  agree  to  the  alter- 
nating of  speakers  side  to  side,  as  far  as 
that  Is  concerned,  but  I  do  want  to  make 
these  few  remarks  now. 

Mr.  President.  I  want  to  make  clear 
that  I  have  nothing  except  compliments 
for  the  select  committee,  the  members  of 
the  special  intelligence  committee  who 
have  been  investigating  these  matters.  I 
not  only  assume,  but  I  believe  they  acted 
in  good  faith.  There  are  no  charges  to 
be  made,  by  inference  or  otherwise. 

Mr.  President,  we  are  dealing  today 
with  a  problem  that  is  not  one  of  indi- 
viduaL"::  we  are  dealing  with  a  maior 
part  of  our  foreign  policy.  We  can  sim- 
plify all  of  this  greatly  by  just  with- 
drawing and  surrendering  our  position  in 
international  affairs.  But  if  we  are  go- 
ing to  continue  In  the  '■ole  of  a  world 
power,  which  I  do  not  think  we  can  aban- 
don, we  are  going  to  have  to  ha%-e  intel- 
ligence and  we  are  going  to  have  to  adopt 
special  rules  and  make  concessions  to 
handle  it.  That  is  what  was  done  with 
the  passage  of  the  original  CIA  Act. 

It  was  put  Into  operation  by  the  re- 
spective congressional  committees  on  a 
kind  of  general  understanding.  The 
Senator  from  North  Dakota  has  been  a 
part  of  that  for  some  years,  as  have  the 
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Chairman  of  the  Committees  on  Appro- 
priations. Armed  Scrvlcesjand  Foreign 
Relations,  and  otliers.  It  hi  s  been  a  sjje- 
cial  setup. 

It  was  not  perfect  by  ai  y  means  We 
cannot  legislate  an  arrai  gement  here 
today,  or  any  day.  that  li  perfect.  But 
we  did,  by  common  conscrk,  realize  this 
had  to  be  hiindled  In  a  si  ?cinl  way. 

Now.  this  amendment.  I  tr.  President, 
which  we  propose  does  not  t  luch  the  CIA 
It  does  not  change  the  Ct  nnon  resolu- 
tion as  to  what  you  are  eoIi  g  to  do  about 
the  CIA.  It  does  not  under'  ike  anything 
of  that  kind  to  limit  the  n^  w  committee 
in  Its  investigative  oversig  it  power.  In- 
cluding power  with  respe<  t  to  what  I 
should  call  strictly  mllitan   intelligence. 

Having  tried  to  state  wh;  t  It  does  not 
do.  I  want  to  refer  now  .o  what  this 
amendment  does  do.  But  at  the  very 
threshold  of  this  whole  pn  blem  I  want 
to  say  I  do  not  think  wo  c  in  tver  havo 
a  system  that  will  work  unk  ^  it  jibes  wltli 
and  coordinates  with  the  s  ,'>tem  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  Ve  are  talk 
ing  about  legislation,  dcalir  s  with  legis- 
lative affairs,  authorization!,  appropria- 
tions, debates  and  session>Jand  reports 
and  staff  work.  All  of  tho;  e  things  we 
cannot  possibly  operate  Inde  Dendently  of 
the  other  body  Somewhei  ;  along  the 
line  this  plan,  however  we!  motivated, 
will  fail.  I  think,  because  :  ;  lacks  that 
essential  threshold  rcqulrem  int. 

I  have  said  before  that  £  joint  com- 
mittee of  the  House  and  tl  e  Senate,  a 
special  joint  committee,  wa  .  I  thought, 
the  route  to  go  If  we  were  g  )ing  to  have 
a  special  committee,  and  beUeve  we 
will  have  to  come  back  to  <  lat. 

What  does  this  amendr  ent  do?~lt 
passes  up  all  these  matters  that  I  have 
mentioned  and  merely  take  ;  out  of  the 
Cannon  resolution  as  writ!  ?n  now  the 
matter  of  legislation  and  fi  nds  for  the 
DIA  and  the  NSA  and  othir  groups  in 
the  Department  of  Defensa  and  within 
the  services.  Those  itemsJ  under  this 
amendment,  would  not  lave  to  go 
through  this  budget  process!  They  would 
not  have  to  be  authorized  ai  we  use  that 
term  in  legislation.  I  am  or  »  who  favors 
authorizations,  generally.  B  it  under  this 
amendment  funds  for  t  lose  strictly 
military  operations  would  be  excepted 
They  would  not  have  to  go  through  the 
process  of  authorization  where  the 
amount  of  money  and  th  >  amount  of 
manpower  become  lnvolve<  .  Now.  these 
are  the  key  points,  gent-eiien:  An  au- 
thorization, the  amount  o  money,  the 
amount  of  manpower,  not  >nly  in  total- 
ity but  for  some  of  these  m  ijor  divisions 
would  have  to  be  set  forth  md  be  bind- 
ing on  this  body  once  the  i  .uthorlzatlon 
process  has  been  met  as  re<  ulred  by  the 
resolution.  It  would  be  bliiUng  on  this 
body  In  open  or  secret  sessl  )n.  and  then 
be  binding  on  the  Appropr  atlons  Com- 
mittee and  binding  on  thij  body  when 
the  appropriations  bill  came  back  for 
passage 

I  am  talking  about  the  DApartinent  of 
Defense  appropriation  bill.  iThe  author- 
ization will  not  bo  binding  dn  the  House 
of  Representatives,  not  binding  on  their 
committees,  not  binding  on  their  repre- 


sentatives at  the  conference  that  It  has 
always  had  on  the  Defense  appropria- 
tion bill.  Now.  that  Is  the  basic  condi- 
tion that  this  resolution.  wh.itever  its 
virtues  ninv  be,  does  not  solve.  It  cre- 
ates this  additional  f  itul  delect,  I  re- 
siiectfully  .say,  that  wll  keep  this  sys- 
tem, as  proposed,  from  working. 

Our  amendment  merely  undertakes  to 
take  out  of  that  process  this  authoriza- 
tion. 

Now.  just  a  word  on  this.  By  and  large 
over  the  years  the  real  foreign  intelli- 
gence has  been  highly  valuable  to  our 
Nation.    The   mllitan.'    intelligence    has 
been    highly   valuable,    and    in   all    the 
things  the  select  committee  found — and 
I  am  ashamed  of  a  lot  of  those  facts — 
there  was  not  much.  Mr.  Prasldent,  that 
was  attributable  to  the  military  services. 
I  do  not  come  here  to  defend  them. 
I  Ju.st  say  It  is  a  fact  that,  according  to 
your  record  a  very  small  percent  of  the 
wrongdoing,   the  evil   things   that   were 
uncovered,  were  attributable  to  the  serv- 
ices. Tliere  you  have  that  military  chain 
of  command,  there  you  have  the  military 
discipline,  and  I  pray  God  we  will  always 
have   that    discipline;    there   you    have 
their  pride  of  service  and  responsibility. 
Anyway,  the  part  of  this  operation  this 
amendment  covers  Is  limited  solely  to 
the  armed  services,  and  there  are  cer- 
tainly not  a  great  deal,  a  great  number 
of  things  evil.  In  all  of  this  proof  that 
can  be  attributed  to  them   Tliere  are  no 
dirty  tricks  that  they  pulled.  They  Just 
were  not  In  on  tliese  matters,  except  In 
a  slight  depree,  and  that  was  under  some 
.special   orders   more   or  less   from   the 
Presidents  of  the  United  States  during 
unrest  and  turmoil  and  high  uncertainty. 
If  I  may  just  relate  this  incident,  talk- 
ing about  uncertainty.  I  was  on  my  way 
to  Cvtpltol  Hill  one  morning,  driving  my 
own  car  Down  there,  very  near  the  White 
House    I   was    literally    stopped,    bodily 
stopped,    and    these    organized    groups 
threw  a  blanket  over  my  windshield  so 
that  it  wa.s  Impassible  to  move  forward. 
Well.    I    had    the    presence    of    mind 
enough  to  know  that  I  had  better  stay 
In  the  car  rather  than  get  out.  but  they 
had  effectively  stopped  the  operation  of 
the  Government  so  far  as  one  Member 
of  this  body  was  concerned,  and  that  Is 
what  their  purpasc  was.  I  think  maybe  it 
was  .some  of  that  group,  the  then  Presi- 
dent had  had  some  of  the  military  look- 
ing in  on,  trying  to  find  out  their  .notlves. 
I  know  the  group  was  successful,  and  this 
body  could  not  have  convened  that  day 
had  all  Senators  suffered  the  fate  that  I 
had  suffered. 

I  was  finally  released  By  whom?  By 
one  of  their  own.  one  ol  their  own  group, 
one  of  the  group  which  was  stopping  the 
operations  of  the  government,  who  came 
up  there  and  pushed  the  others  out  of  the 
way  and  said.  "This  Is  a  damned  shame  " 
He  pulled  that  blanket  away  and  told 
me  to  drive  forward.  Well.  I  persuaded 
them  to  let  me  drive  backward.  But  I  got 
out. 

That  Is  just  a  little  of  the  atmosphere 
prevailing  here  when  some  of  these  activ- 
ities might  have  been  carried  on  where 
some  part  of  the  army  got  a  little  over 


the  line.  But  of  the  evil  atX)Ut  which  we 
are  also  concerned,  not  much  of  it  is  at- 
tributable to  this  group. 

If  we  have  to  make  up  a  budget  and 
any  committee  has  to  go  through  the 
process,  the  ordinary  budget  process,  and 
bring  an  authorization  in  here  and  argue 
it.  debate  it,  and  then  another  commit- 
tee. Appropriations,  has  to  take  it  and 
operate  under  it  and  come  back,  and 
then  if  the  Appropriations  Committee 
goes  over  the  line  items  subject  to  a 
point  of  order,  all  the  debate  back  and 
forth  could  be  day  after  day  and  time 
after  time,  and  that  Is  where  some  in- 
formation win  get  out.  I  do  not  accuse 
anyone  of  Intentionally  leaking  or  telling 
anything,  but  It  will  get  out.  It  Is  in- 
evitable. It  has  before  and  it  will  now. 
Thoa  when  we  «ould  go  to  the  confer- 
ence on  the  proposed  authorization  bill 
the  other  side  is  not  bound  by  it  any- 
way. 

What  kind  of  disclosure  am  I  talking 
about? 

Our  friend  here  has  already  mentioned 
the  Manhattan  project  that  brought  us 
the  atomic  bomb.  I  was  not  here  then. 

I  refer  to  the  U-2  which  was  the  air- 
craft which  became  known  as  "the  spy 
In  the  sky." 

I  can  say  on  my  responsibility  that  the 
activities  of  that  group  saved  us  billions 
of  dollars  by  giving  us  Information  that 
caused  us  not  to  make  mistakes  as  to 
the  kind  of  weaponry  we  would  build;  I 
suggest  that  literally  saved  us  billions 
of  dollars. 

I  pass  on  to  another.  Take  the  efforts 
to  raise  the  Soviet  submarine.  That  went 
on  over  a  period  of  4  years 

By  the  way.  I  do  not  want  to  be  a  mem- 
ber of  any  new  committee,  whatever  form 
it  will  be.  I  have  been  through,  I  believe, 
my  share  of  sleepless  hours  about  these 
projects 

For  over  4  years  we  were  on  the  verge 
there  of  getting  from  that  sunken  .sub- 
marine a  regular  mine  of  information,  to 
learn  about  codes  and  many,  many  other 
things.  If  there  had  ever  been  suspicion- 
no  one  had  to  tell  it  to  kill  it,  If  there 
had  ever  been  .siL<!picion — that  wo  were 
carrying  on  that  activity,  that  would 
have  been  the  end  of  it  becaiL'^e  thr^ 
would,  naturally,  have  come  In.  .tnd  we 
would  have  had  to  go  away. 

It  finally  fell  through  for  other  rea- 
sons, as  we  know. 

These  are  not  imaginations,  these  are 
actual  facts  of  life 

I  do  not  support  the  resolution  a.s  a 
whole  becau.se  of  the  defect  I  described  in 
the  beginning.  I  beg,  beg  even.  bec.TU.se  It 
Is  .so  Important,  that  Senators  recon- 
sider the  matter.  Let  a*:  put  In  this 
amendment  so  a.-;  to  have  a  special  cate- 
gorjv 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Mr 
Ntjnn'  The  Senator's  3  minutes  have 
expired 

Mr  STENNIS.  One  minute 
Put  in  a  special  categor>-  on  these 
highly  Importiint.  necessary,  unusually 
.sensitive  items,  and  jast  say  as  n  fact  of 
life  that  they  cannot  go  through  the  ordi- 
nary proce.ss  We  will  And  another  way 
to    be    effective,    because     the    budget 
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process,  the  authorization,  the  debates, 
and  the  point  of  order  just  cannot  apply. 

Mr.  President,  how  much  time  is  there 
on  thLs  amendment?        

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Fifty- 
nine  minutes. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  thank  the  Chair. 

Mr.  President.  I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
myself  10  minutes 

Mr.  President,  thLs  amendment  would 
deny  the  new  committee  any  legi.'^lative. 
authorization,  or  oversight  jurisdiction 
over  the  intelligence  activities  of  the  De- 
partment of  Defense. 

It  would  fundamentally  alter  the  com- 
promLse  language  offered  by  Senator 
Cannon  last  Wednesday. 

I  must  strongly  oppose  this  proposed 
amendment. 

The  new  committee  must  imve  con- 
current legislative  and  authorization 
jurisdiction  over  the  national  intelligence 
activities  of  the  Department  of  Defense 
for  the  following  rea.sons: 

The  Department  of  Defense  is  the  Na- 
tion's primary  collector  of  intelhi-'ence 
information.  It  controls  80-90  percent  of 
the  Nation's  spending  on  national  intel- 
ligence programs,  and  most  technical 
collection  systems  are  developed,  tar- 
geted, or  operated  by  Department  of  De- 
fense personnel.  The  Department  also 
supplies  a  great  deal  of  information  to 
nonmilitary  intelligence  agencies.  It  pro- 
vides critical  information  of  national  se- 
curity policymakers  on  a  nmltitudc  of  is- 
sues "including  strategic  arms  limitations 
and  peace  in  the  Middle  East. 

Accordingly,  tlie  executive  branch 
treats  the  DOD  intelligence  activities  as 
an  integral  part  of  the  entire  national 
intelligence  community.  For  example,  in 
Februarj',  the  President  charged  a  new 
committee  on  Foreign  Intelligence, 
chaired  by  the  Director  of  Central  Intel- 
ligence, with  respon.sibility  for  overseeing 
and  coordinating  the  Governments  en- 
tire national  foreign  ii.telligence  pro- 
gram. Including  oqD's  intelligence  pro- 
gram 

If  the  new  committee  did  not  have 
jurisdiction  over  the  defense  intelligence 
agencies,  it  would  be  denied  jurisdiction 
over  most  of  the  intelligence  community. 

It  is  very  miportant  to  achieve  the 
proper  relationship  between  the  civilian 
Intelligence  agencies  and  the  military  in- 
telligence agencies  The  two  different 
types  of  agencies  must  work  rlo.'-ely  to- 
gether to  assure  as  accurate  and  unbiased 
intelligence  as  possible  for  u.se  by  all  mili- 
tary and  civilian  decisionmakers.  It 
would  be  difficult  to  achieve  this  goal  if 
responsibility  in  Congre&s  for  the  intelli- 
gence community  was  split  up  so  that  one 
committee  was  resiwnsible  for  the  civil- 
ian intelligence  agencies  and  one  the 
military  intelligence  atrencies 

The  Department  of  Defense  has  an 
enormous  technological  capability  that 
could  be  used  to  violate  the  rights  of 
American  citizens.  Past  disclosures  of 
wrongdoinp  have  included  the  DOD  as 
well  as  the  FBI  CIA.  and  other  agencies. 
For  example,  the  select  committee  has 
pointed  to  the  following  abuses: 

First.    Millions    of    prlvat.e    telegrams 
sent   from.    to.    or   through    the   United 
States  were  obtained  by  the  National  Se- 
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curity  Agency  from  1947  to  1975  under  a 
secret  arrangement  with  three  U.S.  tele- 
graph companies. 

Second.  An  estimated  100.000  Ameri- 
cans were  the  subjects  of  U.S.  Army  in- 
telligence files  created  between  the  mid- 
1960's  and  1971. 

Third.  Army  intelligence  maintained 
files  on  Congressmen  because  of  their 
participation  in  peaceful  political  meet- 
ings under  surveillance  by  army  agents. 

Fourth.  As  part  of  their  effort  to  col- 
lect information  which  related  even  re- 
motely to  people  or  groups  in  communi- 
ties which  had  tlie  potential  for  civil  dis- 
order, army  intelligence  agencies  took 
such  steps  as:  sending  agents  to  a  Hal- 
loween party  for  elementary  school  chil- 
dren in  Washington.  D.C.  because  they 
suspected  a  local  dissident  might  be  pres- 
ent; monitoring  protest  of  welfare  moth- 
ers' organizations  in  Milwaukee;  infil- 
trating a  coalition  of  church  youth 
groups  in  Colorado,  and  sending  agents 
to  a  priests'  conference  in  Washington. 
DC.  held  to  discuss  birth  control  meas- 
ures. 

Fifth.  Army  intelligence  officers  opened 
the  private  mail  of  American  civDians  in 
We.n  Berlin  and  West  Germany. 

Sixth.  The  mihtary  joined  other  in- 
lelligenre  agencies  in  drafting  the  so- 
called  Huston  plan  in  1970.  and  later 
participated  m  the  Intelligence  Evalu- 
ation Committee,  an  interdepartmental 
committee  establi;^hed  by  the  Justice  De- 
partment to  analyze  domestic  intelligence 
information. 

Just  this  past  weekend  the  select  com- 
mittee released  a  49-page  report  describ- 
ing m  detail  abuses  by  the  Defense  De- 
partment intelligence  activities.  It  de- 
scribes how  the  DOD  collected  informa- 
tion about  the  political  activities  of  pri- 
vate citizens  and  private  organizations, 
monitored  radio  transmissions  in  the 
United  States,  investigated  civilian 
groups  considered  threats  to  the  military. 
and  a.ssisted  law  enforcement  agencies  in 
surveillance  of  private  citizens  and  orga- 
nizations. 

The  same  expertise  gained  by  the  new 
committee  through  oversight  of  the  CIA 
and  FBI  could  and  should  be  used  to 
oversee  the  DOD's  intelligence  activities 
so  that  civil  liberties  are  protected 

A  committee  with  the  necessary  re- 
sources must  closely  examine  the  DOD 
intelligence  agencies  to  avoid  duplication 
and  inefficiency  and  assure  the  best  in- 
telligence possible.  The  Defense  Depart- 
ment spends  biUions  on  intelligence.  Yet 
the  Deputy  Secretary  of  Defense.  Mr. 
EU.'^worth.  testified  before  the  Govern- 
ment Operations  Committee  in  January 

that — 

The  problem  that  we  liave  had  with  the 
Defense  Intelllpence  Agency,  as  I  see.  Is  the 
.same  problem  that  we  ha\e  generally  with 
all  intelligence  in  this  Nation.  That  is.  there 
are  vkeaknes,se.s  In  the  quality  of  analysis  and 
estimates  that  our  Intelligence  community 
pro\  ides  to  vis. 

I  do  not  think  that  there  is  anyone  in  the 
intelligence  community  that  would  take  Issue 
with  that. 

Our  objective  is.  as  far  as  the  DIA  is  con- 
cerned, to  very  substantially  Improve  the 
quality  of  the  analysis  and  estimates  that  the 
DIA  produces  for  the  Secretary'  of  Defense 
and  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff. 


If  we  cannot  achieve  that  objective,  then 
we  have  got  to  think  of  some  other  way  of 
structuring  defense  intelligence  activity  so 
that  we  can  improve  the  quality  of  the  fin- 
ished intelligence  product. 

Problems  with  DIA  exist  despite  the 
fact  that  DIAs  problems  have  been  rec- 
ognized for  a  nimiber  of  years.  In  1970, 
the  Fitzhugh  report,  containing  the  con- 
clusions of  a  blue  ribbon  defense  panel 
organized  by  the  executive  branch,  crit- 
icized DIA's  performance,  concluding 
that  "the  principal  problems  of  the  DIA 
can  be  stmimarized  as  too  many  jobs  and 
too  many  masters." 

In  order  to  avoid  waste  and  duplica- 
tion, and  improve  the  quality  of  intelli- 
gence generally,  the  intelligence  commit- 
tee mtist  have  an  overview  of  all  national 
intelligence  activities.  It  must  be  able  to 
make  choices  between  programs  within 
and  outside  of  DOD  and  to  make  changes 
in  the  way  all  tlie  agencies  operate  and 
are  organized.  Without  authority  over 
DOD's  national  intelligence  activities,  the 
new  intelligence  committee's  jurisdiction 
would  be  incomplete  in  a  crucial  respect. 

The  pending  substitute  to  Senate  Res- 
olution 400  recognizes  that,  to  be  effec- 
tive, the  new  coinmittee  must  have  leg- 
islative and  authorization  authority  over 
the  intelligence  activities  of  the  Defense 
Department.  At  the  same  time,  it  is  writ- 
ten in  such  a  way  to  protect  fully  the 
interest  of  the  Armed  Senices  Commit- 
tee in  intelligence  matters. 

Under  section  3 tb  >  the  Armed  Serv-ices 
Committee  will  share  with  the  new  com- 
mittee legislative  and  authorization  au- 
thority over  bills  involving  DOD  intelli- 
gence. Any  legislation,  including  authori- 
zations, reported  by  the  new  commJttee 
and  involving  DOD  intelligence  acti\'ities 
will  be  sequentially  referred  to  the  Armed 
Services  Committee  upon  request  of  its 
chairman. 

Section  3 '  c  '  of  the  resolution  assures 
the  Armed  Services  Committee  the  right 
to  continue  to  investigate  the  national 
intelligence  functions  of  EKDD  in  order 
to  make  sure  that  the  intelligence  agen- 
cies are  providing  DOD  the  intelligence 
it  must  have  to  operate  effectively. 

Section  3 1  d  i  provides  that  the  Armed 
Services  Committee  will  continue  to  re- 
ceive directly  from  all  intelligence  agen- 
cies the  intelligence  it  must  have  to  con- 
tinue to  carry  out  its  other  responsibili- 
ties. One  of  the  responsibihties  of  the 
new  committee  will- be  in  fact  to  make 
sure  that  the  intelligence  agencies  are 
promptly  providing  the  other  committees 
of  Congress  the  information  they  should 
have. 

Section  4 fa)  requires  the  new  commit- 
tee to  promptly  call  to  the  attention  of 
other  committees,  such  as  the  Armed 
Services  Committee,  any  matters  deemed 
by  the  select  committee  to  require  the 
immediate  attention  of  such  other  com- 
mittees. Section  8ic»  provides  the  new 
select  committee  with  the  authority  and 
responsibihty  to  adopt  regulations  that 
will  permit  it  to  share  sensitive  infor- 
mation with  other  committees  in  a  way 
that  will  protect  the  confidentiality  of 
the  information. 

To  assure  that  there  is  close  coopera- 
tion between  the  new  committee  and  the 
Armed  Services  Committee,  the  substi- 
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tutt'  !  e.serv.-'s  two  seats  on  th4  committee 
for  members  of  the  Armed  S6fvlces  Com- 
mlttet- 

The  substitute  does  not  give  the  new 
committee  any  legislative.  aJthorizatlon. 
or  oversight  responsibility  foi  tactical  In- 
telligence. Responsibility  fonthls  type  of 
Intelligence  will  remain  soleK^  within  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  Armed  Services  Com- 
mittee. I 

The  new  committee  wlj  only  have 
Jurisdiction  over  that  port!  )n  of  DOD's 
Intelligence  activities  which  provides  na- 
tional Intelligence  that  DO  D,  the  State 
Department,  the  President,  i  nd  others  In 
the  executive  branch  need  t(  make  broad 
national  policy  decisions.  1  le  definition 
of  intelligence  in  section  4(a>  of  the 
substitute  to  Senate  ResolU  :lon  400  spe- 
cifically excludes  from  th«  committee's 
jurisdiction  tactical  forelgi  military  in- 
telligence. The  new  comm  ttee  will  not 
have  jurisdiction  over  tai  tlcal  intelli- 
gence which  seeks  to  meet  he  more  spe- 
cific technical  Interests  of  khe  weapons 
developers  and  field  comminders. 

As  a  practical  matter,  the  national  in- 
telligence portion  of  the  X)D  budget 
may  be  authorized  by  the  i  ew  commit- 
tee, In  conjunction  with  the  Armed 
Services  Committee,  apart  1  rom  the  rest 
of  the  DOD  budget. 

The  distinction  between  lational  and 
tactical  intelligence  Is  an  i  .ccepted  one 
In  the  executive  branch. 

The  Defease  Department  already  pre- 
pares a  consolidated  defei;s<  Intelligence 
program  which  Includes  exp  indltures  for 
Intelligence  of  the  type  cov  »red  by  this 
resolution,  but  excludes  "Ini  elllgence  re- 
lated activities  which  belong  In  the  com- 
bat force  and  other  maj(  r  programs 
which  they  are  designed  to  s  ipport."  The 
Director  of  Central  Intellig*  nee  already 
prepares  a  national  IntelUg  nee  budget 
Indeed.  President  Ford's  reo  nt  executive 
order  gives  the  executive  bi  inch's  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Intelllj  ?nce — CFI — 
headed  by  the  Director  of  dentral  Intel- 
ligence, responsibility  to  comtrol  "budget 
preparation  and  resource  alocation"  for 
the  national  foreign  Inteilgence  pro- 
gram The  President's  dlrec  ;lve  provides, 
however,  that  the  Commltt  e  on  Foreign 
Intelligence  will  not  have  •esponslblUty 
for  tactical  Intelligence 

The  final  report  of  the  ;hurch  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  MlUtar  Intelligence 
similarly  Indicates  that  It  ilso  was  able 
to  separate  national  from  actlcal  Intel- 
ligence and  to  arrive  at  se  >arate  figures 
for  each. 

Distinction  between  the  c  IfTerent  types 
of  Intelligence  are  In  fact  ilready  being 
made  for  Congress  by  the  I  epartment  of 
Defense  as  part  of  the  budg  stary  process. 
In  September  1975  the  chairman  of 
the  House  Approprlatloru  Committee 
wrote  the  Secretary  of  Dc  'ense  as  fol- 
lows : 

The  committee  Is  conceme*  about  appar- 
ent attempts  to  lessen  the  v  ilblllty  of  in- 
telligence funding  Therefore.  Ihe  committee 
directs  that  the  1977  budget}  presentntlona 
Include  manpower  and  dollar  ainounts  for  In- 
telligence, direct  support,  sni  Intelligence- 
related  activities. 

The  committee  In.^lsta  that  the  total  cost 
of  Intelligence  be  presented  t<  the  Congress, 
and  by  requiring  submission  c '  justlflcatlona 
for  these  programs  the  comer  Ittee  hopes  to 
assure  the  accomplishment  of  this  goal. 


Mr,  Ellsworth  testified  before  the 
Government  Operations  Committee  con- 
cerning this  letter  that. 

The  Defense  Department  and  agencies  are 
following  this  directive  and  are  supplying  to 
the  committee  a  thorough  Juatlflcatlon  of 
Intelligence  and  Intelligence-related  activ- 
ities In  the  fiscal  year  1977  bxidget 

Mr.  Ellswortli  Indicated  that  In  the 
material  being  prepared  for  the  House 
Appropriations  Committee,  the  Defense 
Department  was  In  fact  attempting  to 
distinguished  between  tactical  and  na- 
tional intelligence  despite,  his  testimony 
that  the  distinctions  were  dlflQcult  to 
make  precisely 

In  discussing  Senate  Resolution  400 
before  the  Armed  Services  Committee 
last  Thursday.  Mr.  Ellsworth  did  not 
argue  that  It  was  impossible  to  author- 
ize separately  the  type  of  national  In- 
telligence activities  covered  by  Senate 
Resolution  400. 

There  may  be  gray  areas  where  It  is 
difUcult  to  decide  whether  a  particular 
activity  belongs  to  tactical  or  national 
intelligence.  It  may  take  the  new  com- 
mittee several  years  to  Anally  settle,  in 
consultation  with  other  interested  com- 
mittees and  the  executive  branch,  the 
precise  dimensions  of  the  budget. 

But  these  technical  budgetary  Issues 
can  be  removed.  The  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral wrote  the  House  select  committee 
November  10.  that — 

Once  the  Congreaa  has  outlined  the  ac- 
tivities which  It  wants  identified  and  re- 
{jorted  In  the  Intelligence  budget.  It  will  be 
possible  to  establish  guidelines  for  the  ex- 
ecutive branch  to  follow  In  developing  and 
submitting  the  budget. 

The  responsible  committees  of  Con- 
gress have  every  right  to  know  as  exact- 
ly as  possible  how  much  DOD  spends  on 
intelligence.  To  the  extent  that  this  in- 
formation Is  not  available  now.  It  should 
be  one  of  the  first  jobs  of  the  new  com- 
mittee to  work  with  the  executive  branch 
to  make  sure  It  is  available  in  the  future 

The  fact  that  It  may  take  some  study 
and  work  to  settle  all  the  questions  Ls  no 
reason  to  deny  the  new  committee  the 
crucial  authorization  power  It  must  have 
to  exercise  effective  oversight. 

In  summary,  the  proposed  substitute 
to  Senate  Resolution  400  will  assure  the 
Armed  Services  the  ability  to  have  access 
to  intelligence  Information,  and  the  abil- 
ity to  consider  legislation.  Including  au- 
thorization legislation,  involving  DOD 
intelligence.  The  resolution  creates  a 
new  committee  that  can  work  with  the 
Armed  Services  Committee  in  this  area 
so  that  the  tlme-consimiing  and  diffi- 
cult work  necessary  to  oversee  the  in- 
telligence committee  will  not  have  to  fall 
on  the  Armed  Ser\'lces  Committee  alone. 

Mr  TOWER.  Will  the  Senator  yield 
for  a  question? 

Mr.  RIBICOPF.  I  am  pleased  to  yield. 

Mr.  TOWER.  I  would  like  to  suggest  to 
the  Senator  from  Connecticut  that  the 
Stennls -Tower  amendment  does  not 
touch  the  question  of  oversight,  only  the 
question  of  legislation.  It  is  addressed 
only  to  the  legislative  section  of  the 
resolution  and  not  on  the  question  of 
oversight. 

It  does  not  take  away  the  authority  for 
oversight  on  the  part  of  the  new  select 
committee. 


M:    RIBICOFF.  That  may  be  true 

Mr.  TOWER  The  power  to  subpena 
or  what  have  you. 

Mr  RIBICOFF  But  in  order  to  do  this 
Job.  and  do  it  properly,  we  do  believe 
that  it  Is  important  that  the  new  com- 
mittee share  with  the  Armed  Services 
Committee  the  legislative  functions  m- 
volved.  and  I  believe  that  this  ran  be 
done  It  should  be  kept  In  mind  that  we 
have  provided  for  sequential  re\'iew  tn 
such  cases  by  both  committees. 

What  puzzles  the  Senator  from  Con- 
necticut Is  the  hesitancy  by  the  Armed 
Services  Committees  to  really  trust  the 
remainder  of  the  Senate   In   this  way. 

It  has  been  provided  In  the  Cannon 
substitute  that  8  members  of  this  com- 
mittee will  be  taken  from  Armed  Serv- 
ices. Foreign  Relations,  Appropriations, 
and  Judiciary 

These  are  four  committees  that  in  the 
past  have  had  jurisdiction— legislative 
jurisdiction,  oversight  jurisdiction,  of 
the  intelligence  community. 

What  we  are  doing  is  adding  seven 
more  members  to  the  committee,  four 
from  the  majority  and  three  from  the 
minority.  These  seven  men  will  be  chosen 
by  the  majority  and  minority  leaders.  I, 
for  one,  have  complete  confidence  and 
trust  In  the  majority  and  minority  lead- 
ers My  feeling  is  that  these  seven  men 
will  represent  a  cross  section  of  the  Sen- 
ate, especially  the  younger  men  of  the 
Senate,  who  have  Just  as  much  of  a 
stake,  and  whose  integrity  I  have  just 
as  much  confidence  In,  as  I  do  the  eight 
members  from  the  other  committees. 

I  have  high  respect  for  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Mississippi. 
There  Is  not  another  Member  of  this  100. 
may  I  say  to  the  Senator  from  Missis- 
sippi, for  whom  I  have  a  higher  respect 
and  higher  regard  I  think  the  Sena- 
tor from  Mississippi  appreciates  that 
from  the  past  experiences  we  both  have 
had.  I  have  complete  faith  in  him 

On  the  other  hand.  I  think  the  Sen- 
ator from  Mississippi  and  the  Senator 
from  Texas  should  realize  that  there  are 
other  Members  who  have  arrived  in  re- 
cent years,  some  of  the  most  able  Mem- 
bers this  body  has  ever  had.  and  who  are 
as  deeply  concerned  and  as  deeply  com- 
mitted as  the  senior  Members  of  this 
body 

Consequently.  I  think  it  Ls  absolutely 
necessar>',  in  order  to  have  the  complete 
support  and  complete  confidence  of  the 
Senate  in  basic  decisions  that  will  be 
made  In  the  future,  that  the  committee 
have  15  members,  with  7  members  chosen 
from  the  Senate  at  large  and  8  from 
Appropriations.  Judiciary,  Foreign  Rela- 
tions, and  Armed  Services 

Mr  President,  at  this  time,  on  my 
time.  I  would  like  to  accord  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Georgia  a  colloquy 
on  some  problems  that  are  bothering 
him  as  a  member  of  the  Armed  Services 
Committee  I  think  the  colloquy  will 
clarify  some  of  the  questions  that  other 
members  of  the  Armed  Services  Com- 
mittee do  have 

Mr  NUNN  I  thank  the  Senator  from 
Connecticut.  I  express  my  gratitude  and 
appreciation  as  a  Member  of  tlic  Senate 
to  the  Senator  from  Connecticut  and  the 
Senator  from  Illinois,  on  tlie  Govern- 
ment Operations  Committee,  and  to  the 
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Senator  from  Nevada  and  ihe  Senator 
from  West  Virgina,  on  the  Rules  Com- 
mittee, for  all  the  diligent  work  which 
has  gone  into  this. 

I  really  have  three  separate  lines  of 
questioning,  but  I  will  start  with  the 
question  of  whether  or  not  there  is  any- 
thing in  the  pending  substitute  to  Sen- 
ate Resolution  400  which  would  require 
public  disclosure  in  any  form  of  the 
amount  gr^nt  on  intelligence. 

Mr  RIBICOFF.  No.  Senate  Resolu- 
iton  400  creates  a  new  committee  and 
defines  its  jurisdiction.  It  does  not  try 
to  decide  the  important  issue  whether 
the  intelligence  budget  should  be  dis- 
closMl  publicly,  and,  if  so.  in  what  form. 
The  new  committee  Is  encouraged  by 
section  13(aM8»  to  study  this  issue.  I 
would  expect  the  full  Senate  to  give  this 
difficult  issue  full  consideration  after 
the  new  committee  submit6  any  recom- 
mendations it  may  have  on  the  matter 
no  later  than  next  July  1. 

Section  12  establishes  a  procedure 
which  assures  that,  for  the  first  time, 
the  intelligence  activities  subject  to  the 
select  committee's  jurisdiction  will  be 
authorized  on  an  annual  basis.  The  sec- 
tion constitutes  a  commitment,  on  bel^alf 
of  the  Senate,  that  funds  will  not  be 
appropriated  for  these  agencies  before 
such  an  authorization.  Approval  of  an 
authorization,  however,  may  be  given 
In  a  way  that  keeps  the  figures  secret, 
just  as  now  the  Senate  appropriates 
funds  for  intelligence  in  a  way  tliat 
malntaiiis   the   secrecy   of   the   figures. 

Mr.  NUNN.  I  thank  the  Senator  from 
Connecticut. 

Another  question  along  that  line: 

When  the  select  committee  reports  an 
authorization  bill  for  intelligence  fund.s, 
how  will  the  full  Senate  then  con.sider 
the  matter,  assuming  that  the  Senate 
has  decided  to  continue  to  keep  these 
figures  secret? 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  If  the  Senate  decided 
to  continue  to  keep  the  overall  figures 
secret,  the  process  could  work  tliLs  way : 

In  the  case  of  authori7.ation.s  for  de- 
fense-related intelligence  activitie.'..  any 
bill  reported  by  the  new  committee  would 
be  sequentially  referred  to  tiie  Armed 
Services  Committee.  .\s>  in  the  case  of 
sequential  referral  of  other  lepi.'slation, 
there  would  be  no  need  for  full  Senate 
debate  prior  to  tliL';  .sequential  referral. 
The  authorization  figure  would  then  be 
disguised  in  the  DOD  authorization  bill 
approved  by  the  Anned  Senice5  Com- 
mittee, as  is  the  ca^e  now. 

In  the  case  of  an  annual  authorization 
for  the  CIA.  after  the  select  committee 
approves  an  authorization.  I  would  ex- 
pect that  the  figure  would  be  dtsguL'^ed 
In  some  other  authorization  measure. 

Mr.  NUNN.  I  thank  the  Senator.  I 
think  that  is  extremely  important,  and 
clarifies  a  point  Uiat  ha,s  been  of  con- 
siderable concern  to  the  Senator  from 
Georgia  and  I  think  many  otlier  Sena- 
tors. 

Another  question  along  the  same  line : 
How  would  the  new  committee  bring  a 
matter  involving  the  Int/^Uigence  au- 
thorization figure  to  tlie  atl.ention  of  the 
full  Senate,  assuming  tiie  figures  are 
still  secret? 


Mr.  RIBICOFF  In  that  event,  the 
Senate  could  Invoke  the  same  procedure 
for  a  secret  session  now  avaDable  to  the 
Senate.  Under  rule  XXXV,  the  Senate? 
could  go  into  closed  session  and  debate 
the  matter  in  secrecy,  just  a.s  they  could 
debate  the  intelligence  budget  now  in 
secret  .ses.snn. 

Mr.  NUNN.  A  further  question:  Will 
the  requirement  in  section  12  for  an 
annual  authorization  of  the  intelligence 
budget  interfere  with  tlie  ability  of  the 
Appropriations  Committee  to  appro- 
priate funds  for  intelligence  in  a  timely 
fashion? 

Mr.  RIBICOFT.  The  committee  au- 
thorizing expenditures  for  intelligence 
activities  would  be  subject,  like  other 
committees,  to  the  refjuirement.';  of  the 
Budget  Act.  The  committees  will  have 
until  May  15  to  complete  action  on  au- 
thorizations for  intelligence.  At  the  same 
time,  the  Budget  Act  conte.mplate.'^  that 
the  Senate  will  not  act  on  appropriation 
meastires  until  after  May  15.  This  would 
apply  to  appropriations  for  the  intelli- 
gence commiinity.  Assuming  that  all  the 
committees  adhere  to  the  Budeet  Act, 
the  requirements  in  section  12  will  not 
affect  the  schedule  the  Appropriations 
Committee  would  follow  for  the  appro- 
priation of  intelligence  funds. 

Mr.  NUNN.  One  clarifying  question 
on  that  latter  point:  I  understand  the 
timetable  and  that  we  may  have  to  re- 
vise that  timetable  as  the  budgeting 
process  Ls  reviewed;  but  .suppose,  for  in- 
stance, in  terms  of  the  overall  intelli- 
gence activities,  that  there  is  a  sequen- 
tial referral  of  the  annual  authorization 
from  the  Intelligence  Committee  to  the 
Armed  Services  Committee.  I  understand 
that  under  the  provisions  of  Senate  Res- 
olution 400.  in  the  case  of  such  a  referral 
the  .^rmed  Services  Committee  would  be 
allowed  to  have  that  bill  for  30  days. 
Suppose  the  Intelligence  Committee 
gives  them  the  bill  on.  say.  May  14.  Then 
the  .Armed  Service  Committee  would  be 
right  up  against  the  May  15  deadline.  I 
suppa'je  the  committees  would  just  have 
to  work  together  under  those  circam- 
.stances. 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  I  would  say  so,  I  would 
assume  that  the  Intelligence  Committee 
would,  on  a  ba.'^is  of  comity,  adopt  a 
schedule  that  would  assure  that  the 
Armed  Services  Committee  had  the  full 
30  day,<;  to  do  its  job. 

It  should  be  remembered  that  on  the 
Intelligence  Committee  there  will  be  two 
member.^  of  the  .'Vrmed  Services  Commit- 
toe,  and  I  pcr.'-onally  would  be  vcr>-  dis- 
appointt'd  in  the  Intelligence  Committee 
if  they  did  not  make  sure  that  any  com- 
mittee entitled  ."sequentially  to  30  days 
would  have  the  full  30  days  before  May  15 
to  comply  with  the  Budget  Act. 

Mr.  NUNN.  I  thank  the  Senator.  I  have 
another  line  of  questioning  on  this  point: 
Under  present  law.  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services  has  authorizing  jui'Lsdic- 
tion  over  all  of  the  military  personnel 
and  all  of  the  civilian  personnel  in  the 
Department  of  Defense.  The  m.anpower 
requirements  report  indicates  that  there 
are  42,000  militaiy  personnel.  9,500  civil- 
ians, and  5.300  reservists  in  the  overall 
manpower  authorization  for  fiscal  year 


1976  for   the   intelligence  and   security 
category. 

My  question  is.  With  the  new  Intelli- 
gence Com.mittee  having  authorizing 
jurisdiction  over  Defense  Department  in- 
telligence, how  would  tlie  two  commit- 
tees handle  the  manpower  authorization 
which  relates  to  Defense  Department 
personnel  in  general,  but  also  includes 
intelligence  personnel? 

Mr.  RIBICOFF,  Let  me  respond  to  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Georgia  and 
the  distinguished  Senators  from  Missis- 
sippi and  North  Dakota,  who  are  so  deep- 
ly in\'olved  in  such  matt.ers:  ThL=  is  the 
type  of  situation  where,  m  my  opinion. 
it  would  first  go  to  the  Armed  Services 
Committee  and  then,  sequentially,  to  the 
Intelligence  Committee.  You  would  come 
first,  in  my  opinion,  where  the  bill  is  a 
general  Defense  Department  manpower 
bill. 

The  Armed  Senices  Committoe  would 
continue  to  have  exclusive  juri<;diction 
over  all  aspects  of  the  legislation  except 
for  the  portion  affecting  national  intel- 
ligence The  portion  of  the  legislation  af- 
fecting national  intelligence  v.-ould  be  re- 
viewed by  both  the  Committee  on  .^rmed 
Services  and  the  new  committee,  under 
section  3.  It  would  be  up  to  the  new  com- 
mittee and  the  Armed  Services  Commit- 
tee to  work  out  the  details  on  the  pro- 
cedure for  actual  consideration  by  both 
committees  of  the  intelligence  portion  of 
thi=:  bill 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  to  me  and  let  me  inter- 
vene on  that  same  point? 

If  the  Senator  will  yield.  I  ai^preciate 
the  suggestion  of  the  Senator  from 
Connecticut,  but  the  bill,  as  I  under- 
stand it.  provides  to  the  contrary,  that 
it  would  go  to  the  Intelligence  Commit- 
tee first.  Senators  will  understand  that 
our  hearings  on  manpower  start  m  the 
fall  of  the  year,  before  the  budcet  even 
comes  in 

Mr.  RIBICOFF  Well,  basically  it  is 
up  to  the  Parliamentarian,  in  a  sequen- 
tial referral,  on  the  basis  of  what  is  in 
the  bill.  If  it  i'=  basically  armed  .services, 
it  goes  to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Serv- 
ices first.  If  it  is  basically  intelligence,  it 
goes  to  Intelligence  first  It  is  my  per- 
sona! interpretation  that  if  it  provided 
for  overall  manpower,  covering  the  en- 
tire Department  of  Defense,  common - 
sense  would  dictate— and,  of  course,  the 
Parliamentarian  is  the  final  .'udge — that 
that  would  go  to  Armed  Senices  first. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  <Mr. 
Allen  > .  The  allotted  time  has  expired. 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  I  yield  m.y.seli  2  more 
minutes 

It  would  go  to  Armed  Services  first. 
because  intelligence  would  be  only  a  part 
of  the  overall  Department  of  Defense 
manpower  authorization 

Then  out  of  that  would  be  can'ed  out 
only  the  intelligence  portion,  which 
would  then  be  referred  .sequentially  to 
the  Intelligence  CommJttee, 

May  I  say  for  the  benefit  of  the  Senate 
that  it  is  my  feeling  that  there  are  a  lot 
of  gray  areas  in  this  legislation.  It  Is 
Impossible  to  answer  all  the  questions. 
We  are  going  to  have  to  work  it  out 
between  all  the  committees  and  the  In- 
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telllgence  Committee.  All  th<  Interested 
committees  will  have  to  exer  ise  a  great 
ilral  of  commorisense. 

I  would  say  much  will  depeid  upon  the 
quality  of  that  15-member  Icommlttee. 
Also.  I  think  It  should  be  fcointed  out 
that  the  reason  why  we  hafe  a  resolu- 
tion, and  the  advantage  of  the  resolu- 
tion. Is  that  a  resolution  dc  es  not  bind 
the  executive  branch.  If  thlj  Is  to  work, 
we  win  have  to  have  comity  aetween  the 
exetutive  branch  and  the  8  nate  of  the 
United  States.  I  personally  believe  that 
the  greatest  problem  Ameri  a  has  today 
in  the  matter  of  foreign  pol  :y  Is  not  our 
problem  with  foreign  gov  irnments  or 
our  prospective  opponents,  but  the  di- 
visions between  the  execi  tive  branch 
and  the  legislative  branch.  I  think  the 
greatest  problem  we  suffer  a  >  a  nation  In 
the  field  of  foreign  policy  is  the  conflict, 
we  have  gone  through  In  he  last  few 
years  between  tiie  executiv ;  and  legis- 
lative branches  of  the  Go  ernment  in 
the  whole  field  of  foreign  i  oUcy. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator's additional  time  has  ex  lired. 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  I  yield  m  /self  2  more 
minutes. 

Here  is  an  opportunity  f o  •  the  Senate 
and  the  executive  branch  to  work  closely 
together  with  the  InteUigerce  Commit- 
tee, to  work  out  the  problens  of  broad 
policy,  for  the  executive  bn.nch  to  gain 
a  sense  of  what  the  Senat<  is  kiolng  to 
do.  and  what  the  sentiment  c  f  the  Senate 
is.  I  can  think  of  no  greatei  blow  to  the 
executive  branch  in  our  fc  reign  policy 
than  to  find  our  Nation  jmbarrassed 
over  a  matter  like  Angola.  I  f  the  execu- 
tive branch  had  gone  befor;  a  commit- 
tee like  the  Intelligence  Co  mnlttee  and 
had  obtained  the  sense  of  t  lis  15-mem- 
ber committee  that  it  Just  v  ould  not  fly. 
it  would  never  have  develoi  ed  Into  such 
a  matter  of  conflict,  to  thii  embarrass- 
ment of  our  Nation. 

I  have  confidence  in  the  najorily  and 
minority  leaders,  that  the  i  nen  they  will 
choose  win  make  this  conimitt<ie  work 
in  a  way  that  benefits  th«  Senate  and 
the  United  States. 

Mr.  NUNN.  Mr.  Preslder  t.  may  I  ask 
one  further  question  on  that  manpower 
matter' 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  I  yield. 

Mr.  NUNN.  It  Ls  my  Interpretation, 
from  what  the  Senator  fror  i  Connecticut 
has  said,  that  the  overall  manpower  au- 
thorization, as  It  Is  now,  v  ould  be  .sub- 
mitted to  the  Armed  Serv  ces  Commit- 
tee, the  Armed  Services  Con  imittee  would 
act  on  that  manpower  reqvest.  Just  as  it 


then  the  por- 


acts  on  other  requests,  and 
tion  of  the  manpower  proposal  dealing 
with  intelligence  would  qe  referred  to 
the  intelligence  committe*  for  their  re- 
view. Is  that  correct?  I 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  That  lis  the  way  I 
Interpret  It.  j 

Mr.  NUNN.  If  there  were  a  diflerence 
between,  say,  what  the  pommittee  on 
Armed  Services  authorized  in  term.s  of 
manpower  and  what  tlie  intelligence 
community  authorized  in  terms  of  man 


power    how    would    that 
brought  to  the  Chamber? 


difference    be 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator's time  has  expired. 

Mr.  NUNN.  I  know  the  Senate  would 
resolve  it.  But  how  would  It  be  brought 
to  the  Chamber ' 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
myself  1  additional  minute. 

I  suppose  the  Senate  would  have  to 
resolve  this  as  they  resolve  all  other  con- 
flicts. There  is  no  difference.  The  Senate 
eventually  Is  going  to  decide,  and  they 
will  have  to  make  that  decision.  But 
again,  looking  at  the  makeup  of  the 
committee,  with  eight  members  coming 
from  basic  conimlttees  and  seven  from 
the  remainder  of  the  Senate,  and  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services  being  well 
represented  by  two  members,  personally 
I  do  not  think  we  are  going  to  have  any 
problems.  I  do  not  think  we  are  going  to 
be  that  Jealous  or  that  shortsighted  In 
this  body. 

Mr.  NUNN.  I  thank  the  Senator  from 
Connecticut. 

Several  Senators  addressed  the  Chair. 
Mr.  RIBICOFF.  I  yield  to  the  distin- 
guished   Senator    from    Nevada,    after 
which  I  vield  to  the  Senator  from  IlllnoLs. 
The     PRESIDING     OFFICER.     How 
much  time  is  yielded? 

Mr  CANNON.  Will  the  Senator  yield 
me  1  minute? 

Mr  RIBICOFF.  I  yield  tlie  Senator  1 
minute. 

Mr.  CANNON  Mr  President,  on 
May  17.  1976.  the  hearings  on  Senate 
Resolution  400.  having  been  concluded. 
the  director  of  tlie  National  Legislative 
Commission  of  the  American  Legion,  de- 
siring to  expre.ss  Its  attitude  toward  Sen- 
ate Resolution  400.  sent  me  a  letter  set- 
ting forth  a  resolution  adopted  by  the 
National  Executive  Committee  of  the 
American  Legion  on  reaffirming  "the 
American  Legion  support  for  a  viable 
Intelligence  community"  In  light  of  the 
colloquy,  jast  preceded,  between  Senator 
NuNN  and  Senator  RiBicorr,  I  think  it 
appropriate  at  this  point,  and  I.  there- 
fore, ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
letter  and  resolution  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
and  resolution  were  ordered  to  be  printed 
In  the  Record,  as  follows: 

Tki  Amkrican  Legion. 
Washington.  DC  .  May  17,  1976 
Hon    Howard  W    Cannon, 
Chairman.  Senate  Committee  on  Rules  and 
Administration,     Russell     Senate    Office 
Building,  Washington.  DC. 
Df.ak  Chairman  Cannon     It  is  my  under- 
.staiidlng  that  a  floor  vote  to  Invoke  c'oture 
on  3   Res.  400.  to  establish  a  Standing  Com- 
mittee of  the  Senate  Intelligence  Activities, 
will  occur  later  this  week 

The  National  Executive  Committee  of  The 
American  Legion  recently  met  In  Indian- 
apolis, Indiana  and  adopted  the  enclosed  res- 
olution ( Foreign  Relations  Res  No  23)  re- 
affirming our  strong  support  for  a  viable  in- 
telligence community. 

Mr  Chairman,  the  Legion  hopes  that  you 
will  keep  our  views  and  recommendations 
In  mind  when  the  measure  Is  considered  by 
the  full  Senate 

Your  attention  to  this  request  la  ap- 
preciated. 

Sincerely. 

MT1.10  S    Kkaja. 
Director,  National  Lrgislative  Ccymmission. 


ResoluUon  No.  23. 
Committee:  Foreign  Relations. 
Subject:   Reaffirm  American  Legion  support 
for  a  viable  Intelligence  community. 
Whereas,    credible    Intelligence    operations 
are    mdlapenslble    to    any    nations    security 
and  deterrence;  and 

Whereas,  there  Is  presently  a  massive  and 
sustained  attack  on  the  American  inielU- 
gence  community  which  has  the  effect  of  dis- 
crediting all  Intelligence  operations;  and 

Whereas,  these  continuing  attacks  have 
already  seriously  impaired  the  furfctlonlng  of 
the  CIA.  hampering  the  collection  of  worth- 
while Intelllifence  by  the  Central  Intelligence 
Agency,  and  the  CIA  Is  also  experiencing 
great  difficulty  In  gaming  cooperation  from 
some  foreign  Intelligence  agenclts;  and 

Whereas,  without  credible  intelllgencf  op- 
erations, the  United  States  becomes  a  blinded 
warrior  Incapable  of  insuring  even  Its  own 
survival,  and 

Whereas,  at  a  time  when  Americas  intelli- 
gence community  has  been  seriously  Im- 
paired, the  KGB  has  expanded  to  an  esti- 
mated 300,000  agents,  domestic  and  abroad, 
with  close  cooperation  from  Intelligence  serv- 
ices which  It  has  trained  in  Romania.  Hun- 
gary.  Cuba  and  other   nations;    and 

Whereas,  leaks  of  legitimately  classlfled 
Information  vnih  profound  Impact  on  our 
naUonal  security  have  become  commonplace; 
and 

Whereas,  no  Congressional  oversight  of  the 
Intelligence  community  will  be  effective  in 
the  absence  of  specific  statutes  concerning 
the  leakage  of  classlfled  Information  which 
affects  our  national  security;  and 

Whereas,  the  British  Official  Secrets  Act 
of  1911.  as  amended  by  the  Official  Secrets 
Act  of  1920,  has  effectively  safeguarded 
classlfled  Inlormatlon  without  Infringement 
on  civil  rights  in  a  free  and  democratic  so- 
ciety, and 

Whereas,  the  VS.  Supreme  Court  recog- 
nized the  need  for  safeguarding  clau>lfied 
InformaUon  m  the  New  York  Times  publica- 
tion c*«e  when  Justices  Stewart  and  White 
concurred  that  •It  Is  clear  .  .  that  It  is 
the  constitutional  duty  of  the  executive — aa 
a  matter  of  sovereign  prerogaUve  and  not  M 
a  matter  of  law  as  the  courto  know  law  - 
through  the  promulgation  and  enforcement 
of  executive  regulations  to  protect  the  con- 
fidentiality ueceftsarj'  to  carry  out  ite  re- 
sponslblUUes  in  the  fields  of  International 
relations   and    national    defease;"   and 

Whereas,  It  Is  obvious  that  executive  orders 
and  regxilKtlons  alone  cAn  no  longer  con- 
trol the  unauthorized  release  of  classlfled 
Information;  and 

Wbereas.  the  U.S.  Congress  faced  and  re- 
sponded to  similar  situations,  namely  the 
enactment  of  50  U  S.C.  783(b),  18  U.SC,  798 
and  the  Atomic  Energ>'  Act;  and 

V^Oiereas,  in  the  Scarbeck  case,  the  Court 
of  Appeals  of  the  District  of  Columbia  point- 
ed out  that  the  Congress  fully  Intended  to 
permit  a  prosecution  without  violating  the 
same  national  security  that  50  U  SC  783(b) 
was  designed  to  protect;  now,  therefore,  be 
It 

Resolved,  by  the  National  Elxecutlve  Com- 
mittee of  The  American  Legion  in  regular 
meeting  assembled  In  Indianapolis,  Indiana, 
on  Mav  5  6,  1976,  that  we  reaffirm  our  sup- 
port for  a  viable  Intelligence  comn.iinttT 
which  adequately  advises  the  U.S.  OiKTrps.- 
of  Its  major  activities  and  one  whli-h  operates 
within  the  current  statutes  and  safeguards; 
and,  be  It  further 

Resolved,  that  we  support  enactment  of 
federal  legislation  which  would  clarify  and 
strengthen  the  safegtiardlng  of  classlfled  in- 
formation, and  would  provide  formidable 
penalties  for  violation  of  Its  provisions;  and. 
be  It  further 
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Resolved,  that  this  legislation  mu.st  recog- 
nise fully  the  spirit  of  the  Scarbeck  case, 
namely  that  prosecution  under  the  art  should 
not  violate  the  pame  national  security  that 
the  statute  was  designed  to  protect;  and.  be 
It  further 

Resolved,  that  this  legl.«latlori  should  clear- 
ly prohibit  the  cla.sFlflcatloi;  of  Information 
which  does  not  affect  the  national  security 
of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  LEAHY.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  for  a  unanimous-consent- 
reque.'^t? 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  I  had  yielded  to  the 
Senator  from  niinoif. 

Mr.  PERCY,  Mr.  President,  I  am  happy 
to  yield. 

Mr.  LEAHY.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  E>ouglas  Racine  and 
Herbert  Jolovitz  of  my  office  sLafl  be  ac- 
corded privilege  of  the  floor  durLng  con- 
sideration and  votes  on  Senate  Resolu- 
tion 400. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Connecticut  vsishes  to  h;ive  a 
3-minute  colloquy  and  ask  a  few  ques- 
tions at  this  point.  The  Senator  from 
IllinoLs  wishes  about  10  minutes  some- 
time before  1  p.m.  I  think  we  liave  held 
the  fioor,  and  the  proponents  of  the 
amendment  may  wish  to  have  time  now. 

I  am  happy  to  defer  my  comments 
until  afterwards,  depending  on  the 
^^-ishes  of  the  Senator  from  Mississippi. 

Mr.  RIBICOFF  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
to  the  distinguished  ranking  minority 
member  as  much  time  as  he  wi.shes 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  Pre.sident,  will  tlie 
Ecnatoi  yield  me  3  minutes? 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  I  yield  3  minutes  to 
the  Senator  from  Maine. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President,  I  have  a 
more  complete  statement  covering  my 
support  of  the  compromise  resolution, 
but  in  light  of  the  colloquy  which  has 
taken  place  between  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Georgia  (Mr.  Nunn  i  and 
the  distinguLshed  floor  manager  of  the 
bill,  part  of  which  related  to  the  budget 
process.  I  shall  make  some  brief  observa- 
tions on  it  from  that  point  of  view 

Mr  President,  I  rise  and  support  the 
establishment  of  a  new  Senate  committee 
with  legislative  jurisdiction  over  the  na- 
tional intelligence  community. 

Senate  Resolution  400.  a.^  favorably  re- 
ported by  the  Committee  on  Government 
Operations,  would  have  created  such  a 
permanent  committee.  The  sub.'-litute  re- 
ported by  the  Committee  on  Rules  and 
Administration  would  not  have  estab- 
lished the  kind  of  committee  that  the 
times  demand.  The  compromise  amend- 
ment (No.  1643 >,  proposed  by  the  two 
committees,  would  set  up  a  new  select 
committee  with  sufBcient  authority  to 
exercise  those  responsible  uses  of  power 
that  are  required. 

As  the  American  people  now  know  .so 
well.  Congress  40-year  informal  method 
of  overseeing  the  activities  oT  the  Cen- 
tral Intelligence  Agency,  the  National 
Security  Agency,  the  Federal  Bureau  of 
Investigation,  and  other  agencies  in- 
volved in  domestic  and  foreign  Intelli- 
gence has  been  careless  and  iiieffertive 
Their  host  of  Intelligence  agency  abuses. 


violations  of  the  law,  covert  operations, 
and  infringements  on  civil  liberties — 
without  the  knowledge  of  Congress — ha.<; 
been  revealed  by  the  Rockefeller  Com- 
mi.s.tion  and  the  Senate  Select  Commit- 
tee un  Intelligence  Activities. 

The  Senate  must  take  the  lead  to 
start  anew  in  fu'f^lling  the  constitutional 
role  of  controlling  the  Nation's  purse 
strings  and  formul^ing  national  policy. 
Vigilant  legi.slative  over.'=ipht  over  the  in- 
telligence activities  of  the  United  Slates 
is  ver:,-  much  in  order  to  assure  that  such 
activitie.s  are  in  conformity  with  the  Con- 
stitution and  the  laws  of  the  land. 

From  the  Budget  Committee's  view- 
point, a  new  select  committee  with  juris- 
diction over  the  national  intelligence 
budget  on  an  annual  basis  fits  right  into 
the  congressional  process  of  analyzing 
and  controlling  the  budget. 

Tlie  aggregate  outlay  of  the  various 
intelligence  agencies  Ls  significant.  At  this 
time.  Senate  committees  deal  with  parts 
rather  than  the  whole.  Intelligence 
.'^pending  is  not  looked  at  in  terms  of  na- 
tional priorities  or  priorities  within  our 
foreign-defense  policies.  "Neither  the 
Armed  Services  Committee  nor  any  other 
committee  has  the  time,  because  of  its 
otlier  duties,  or  the  necessary  overall 
junsdicticn  to  attend  to  the  Nation's  in- 
telligence system,"  Senator  Chl-rch  tes- 
tified before  tlie  Committee  on  Rules  and 
Administration.  He  added  that — 

The  executive  budgets  for.  and  organizes 
and  directs  the  national  Intelligence  efTort  m 
a  way  that  draws  together  the  varlou.=  com- 
ponents, and  unless  the  Congress  establishes 
a  committee  that  can  do  the  same,  it  will 
continue  to  fall  in  its  oversight  responsibili- 
ties. 

Section  3  of  Senate  Resolution  400.  as 
amended,  v.-ould  provide  for  periodic  au- 
thorization of  appropriations  for  the  CIA 
and  other  intelligence  agencies.  Each 
March  lb  that  committee  would  submit 
a  report  on  intelligence  spending  for  the 
forthcoming  fi.scal  year  to  the  Senate 
Budget  Committee.  ThLs  1?  what  ever>' 
authorb.ing  committee  does  now,  in  ac- 
cordance with  .section  301  ic>  of  the 
Congressional  Budget  Act  of  1974.  Sec- 
tion 4'Ci  of  the  compromise  resolution 
reads : 

On  or  before  March  15  of  each  year,  the 
select  committee  shall  submit  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Budget  the  Senate  views  and 
estimates  described  In  section  301  ic)  of  the 
Congressional  Budget  Act  of  1974  regarding 
matters  within  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  select 
committee 

Reports  to  the  Committee  on  the  Budg- 
et would  be  received  and  handled  in  a 
manner  consistent  with  the  protection 
of  national  security. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  colloquy  be- 
tween Senator  Ribicoff  and  Senator 
NuNN  covers  this  point  very  well,  from 
my  point  of  view 

.'Another  aspect  of  the  legislative 
process  involved  here  is  helping  to  re- 
store Congrats  role  as  a  coequal  branch 
of  Government.  I  agree  with  the  •Minor- 
ity Views  •  statement  set  forth  by  Sena- 
t/irs  Pell.  'Williams,  Clark,  and  Hat- 
field in  the  Rules  Committee  report: 

In  failing  to  adequately  control  the  activ- 
ities of  the  intelligence  agencies  abroad,  Con- 


gress, Ir.  effect  has  appropriated  fur.^s  with- 
out knowing  how  they  would  be  spent  by 
the  executive  to  carry  out  foreign  p>ollcy  ob- 
jectives Without  the  knowledge  or  approval 
of  the  full  Congress,  the  CIA  has  received 
funds  to  carry  out  paramilitary  operations 
in  Chile  and  Laos  and  assass'aiation  attempt,-: 
agai:'.st  a  number  of  foreign  leaders.  At  the 
same  time.  Cor,gres.s  has  refrained  from  de- 
manding access  to  vital  Intelligence  informa- 
tion concerning  matters  of  foreign  policy 
upon  which  it  Is  called  to  act. 

By  establishing  an  effective  oversight 
mechanism.  Congress  can  assert  :t^  right 
to  essential  information  and  beglc  to  define 
the  proper  limits  of  secrecy  in  a  democratic 
society. 

A  Select  Intelhgence  Committee  in  the 
Senate  with  authorizing  powers  is  essen- 
tial This  committee  must  have  primary 
authority  to  consider  and  act  on  the  an- 
nual budgets  for  the  intelligence  agencies 
within  its  jurisdiction.  By  controlling  the 
purse  strings,  the  select  committee  and 
Congress  will  have  restored  its  rightful 
role  in  directing  America's  future  intel- 
ligence activities — and  America's  future. 

I  thank  my  good  friend  from  Connecti- 
cut for  yielding  me  this  time  to  support 
him  in  his  efforts  and  to  compliment 
him  on  the  effective  way  in  which  he  has 
handled  this  Issue  and  tlie  problems 
connected  with  it. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  'Mr. 
Lf.ahy  1 .  'Who  yields  %me? 

Mr.  ■V\'EICKER.  Mr.  Pre<:ident.  I  have 
a  question  which  I  intend  to  direct  to 
the  amendment. 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
2  minutes  to  the  Senator  from  Connecti- 
cut. 

Mr.  WEICKER.  Mr.  President,  I  ad- 
dress myself  to  the  amendijient  of  the 
distinguished  Senators  from  Texas  and 
Mississippi. 

In  the  "Dear  Colleague"  letter  they 
sent  out,  they  said: 

The  amendment  would  provide: 

1.  It  would  remove  from  the  proposed  new 
select  committee  legislative  Jurisdiction  over 
Department  of  Defense  Lntellieence.  The  ra- 
tionale 1,3  twofold  First,  It  would  minimize 
the  po.ssible  disclosure  through  the  long  and 
debated  process  of  authorization  of  sensitive 
Intelligence  figures  Rather  than  being  sep- 
arately "av.thorized  by  a  bill  or  loint  resolu- 
tion passed  by  the  Senate",  as  required  by 
the  Substitute.  Defense  intelligence  figures 
would  continue  to  be  Included  in  various 
pans  of  the  Military  Authorization  and  Ap- 
propriation Acts,  I  cannot  overstrest  the 
damage  to  defense  intelligence  that  could 
flow  from  budget  clues  which  would  enable 
foreign  power.?  to  determine  information  and 
trends  on  our  highly  sophisticated  electronic 
and  satellite  activities. 

The  difference  I  have  with  the  Sten- 

nis-Tower  amendment  is  that  I  think  it 
IS  absolutely  unconstitutional. 
"    1   bring  to  the  attention  of  the  dis- 
tinguished Senators  article  I.  section  9 
and  that  clause  which  reads; 

No  n-.oney  shall  be  drawn  from  the  Treas- 
ury, but  In  consequence  of  Appropriations 
made  by  I^aw:  and  a  regular  Statement  cf 
Account  of  the  Receipts  and  Expenditures  of 
all  public  Money  shall  be  published  from 
time    to    time 

■What  seems  rather  unsettling  to  me 
is  that  as  men  sworn  to  uphold  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  United  States  apparently 
we  have  some  si'stem  or  some  procedure 
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that  de  facto  supersedes  tha  very  specific 
requirements  of  the  Constltlitlon.  It  does 
not  say  In  the  Constitution  an  account 
of  the  receipts  and  expeniltures  of  all 
public  money  except  thoi  allotted  to 
Intelligence  activities.  It  s|ys  all  public 
money,  all  money. 

And  as  much  as  I  apprecfcte  the  thnist 
of  the  comments  In  the  Ch  simber.  which 
Is  to  try  to  keep  these  mon  ys  from  pub- 
lic view.  It  seems  to  me  t  at.  if  that  is 
what  they  desire  to  have  iccomplished. 
then  I  suggest  a  constltut  onal  amend- 
ment. But  to  me  the  duty  placed  on  us 
in  this  body,  in  the  legl-slitlve  branch, 
and  the  executive  branch  j  is  verj'  clear, 
as  mandated  by  the  Consitutlon  of  the 
United  States,  regardlesslof  what  the 
process  has  been  In  the  past,  and  the 
process  has  been  a  dlrecl  violation  of 
the  Constitution  of  the  Un  ited  States. 

I  ask  either  the  Senator  from  Texas  or 
the  Senator  from  Mlsa  sslppl  as  to 
whether  or  not  they  feel  that  the  way 
matters  have  been  handU  3  In  the  past. 
In  fact.  Is  an  exception  U  this  require- 
ment of  article  I.  section  9? 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  Presld  nt.  I  shall  re- 
spond to  the  Senator  fron  Connecticut. 
Can  he  cite  any  decision  o  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States  that  has  held 
that  our  previous  procedur  !s  in  the  mat- 
ter of  budgeting  our  Intel  gence  activi- 
ties are  unconstltulional? 

Mr.  WEICKER  No,  fo-  the  simple 
reason  that  everyone  is  pel  fectly  willing 
to  go  along  wltii  the  old  system,  and 
that  is  exactly  what  is  unc  er  attack  to- 
dav  and  has  been  for  many  weeks.  The 
old  system  did  not  work,  11  broke  down. 
And  that  Is  exactly  why  tiie  legislation 
Is  before  tke  Senate  now.  and  to  go  back 
to  the  old  system 

The  PRESIDING  OFFIC  ZR.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  WEICKER.  Mr.  Pres:  Sent,  will  the 
Senator  yield  me  2  addition  1  minutes? 

Mr.  RIBICOFP.  I  yield  t  le  Senator  2 
additional  minutes. 

Mr.  WEICKER.  To  go  bt  ck  to  the  old 
system  invites  the  disaste  -s  that  have 
been  revealed  during  the  iourse  of  the 
past  year. 

But  I  repeat.  I  do  not  Ci  ,re  what  was 
done;  I  am  Insisting,  as  I  think  others 
are.  that  the  Constitutior  be  explicitly 
followed,  and  to  me  it  is  n(  t  whether  we 
want  to  obey  it  or  do  not  w  int  to  obey  It, 
the  language  Is  very  specif  :: 

...  a  regular  Statement  of  Kccount  of  the 


and    Expenditures 


Df    all    public 


ent.  will  the 


inutes  to  the 


Receipts 
Money.  . 

Is  the  Senator  from  Tex^  telling  me 
Yes;  there  should  be  an  exc(  ptlon  insofar 
as  this  public  money  is  conferned?  That 
Is  all  I  ask 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  Presi 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  STENNLS  I  yield  3 
Senator  from  Texas. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  Piesi 
this  provision  of  the  Cons 
nothing  that  requlre.s  a  lin 
sure  of  every  expenditure  o: 
ment  of  the  United  States, 
in   other  department"?.   In 
publish  these  figures  by  gem 
We  do  not  publLsh  everyt 
Itern  way.  If  we  did.  we  wo 
the  salaries  of  every  Indlvt 


nt.  as  I  read 

tution.  I  see 
Item  disclo- 

the  Gtovern- 
is  not  done 
act,  we  do 
ic  category, 
g  in  a  line 
have  to  list 

ual  hired  by 


the  Government  of  the  United  States 
and  the  Congress  of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  President.  I  think  it  is  significant 
that  there  never  has  been  a  court  case  on 
this  Apparently,  the  people  of  the  United 
States  are  prepared  to  accept  the  fact 
that  If  this  country  is  going  to  have  an 
intelligence-gathering  capability,  some 
tilings  must  be  kept  secret 

The  fact  is  that  there  Is  no  public  out- 
cry for  this  oversight  committee.  There 
is  not  such  an  outcry  outside  of  a  50-mile 
radius  of  Washington.  D  C  We  become 
.so  Inundated  when  we  read  the  Washing- 
ton Post  and  the  New  York  Times,  and 
by  what  we  hear  from  the  network  com- 
mentators, that  we  must  have  the  Im- 
pression that  the  American  people  are 
out  there  shivering  in  fear  of  the  vast 
abuses  of  the  intelligence-gathering  com- 
munity of  the  United  States.  Bunk, 

There  Is  an  an tl -Washington  senti- 
ment abroad  in  this  land,  but  It  is  not 
focused  on  the  FBI.  the  CIA.  the  DIA,  or 
the  NSA.  It  Is  focused  on  tlie  fact  that 
we  have  failed  to  exercise  proper  over- 
sight over  all  agencies,  departments,  bu- 
reaus, boards,  and  what  have  you,  that 
Intrude  themselves  on  the  dally  lives  of 
our  citizens.  If  there  Is  a  fear  of  a  police 
state  in  this  country,  it  Is  generated  by 
the  fact  that  every  American's  life  Is 
touched  by  the  arbitrary  acts  of  some  bu- 
reaucrat operating  under  what  he  con- 
ceives to  be  or  perhaps  does  not  con- 
ceive to  be  a  mandate  from  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States,  which  has  delegated 
away  Its  legLslatlve  authority 

Mr.  WEICKER.  If  that  is  the  response 
to  the  question  I  asked  the  Senator  from 
Texas.  It  Is  a  very  effective  presentation 
of  his  ca.se.  but  It  does  not  respond  to  the 
constitutional  Issues  that  I  raise. 

Nobody  has  asked  for  a  line  item  budg- 
et, but  I  think  the  Senator  from  Texas  is 
well  aware  that  the  total  intelligence 
figure  never  has  been  released  to  the 
American  people  until  the  latest  hear- 
ings came  along;  and  even  then,  there  Ls 
a  tremendous  disparity  The  House 
thinks  $9.7  billion;  the  Senate  commit- 
tee thinks  $10  billion.  But  nobody  in  the 
Armed  Senices  Committee  has  given  to 
the  American  people  the  total — never 
mind  line  item — of  moneys  spent  on  in- 
telligence. Have  they  or  not? 

Mr.  TOWER  Mr  President,  to  begin 
with,  there  would  be  great  diCBculty  in 
separating  that  which  is  purely  Intelli- 
gence and  that  which  Is  not.  because 
there  are  many  agencies  of  Government 
that  gather  Intelligence  jast  as  an  ancil- 
lary function  to  what  their  line  respon- 
sibility Ls.  It  cannot  be  separated.  You 
cannot  say  tliat  this  Government  em- 
ployee has  spent  l^/i  hours  In  a  40-hour 
week  on  gathering  Intelligence;  there- 
fore, we  must  figure  out  what  percentage 
of  his  salary  goes  into  the  intelligence 
budget. 

The  fact  is  that  there  never  has  been 
a  test  of  the  constitutionality  of  this  The 
fact  that  there  Is  no  precedent  for  hold- 
ing this  to  be  unconstitutional,  in  my 
view,  means  that  what  we  have  done  in 
the  past  is  constitutional,  until  there  is 
such  a  test.  Again.  I  think  it  is  significant 
that  there  never  has  been  such  a  test,  be- 
cause no  citizen  has  ever  questioned  what 
we  have  done. 


Mr     NUNN     Mr     President,    will    the 

Senator  from  Texas  yield? 

Mr  STENNIS  Mr  President.  I  yield 
myself  1  minute. 

I  know  that  the  Senator  from  Con- 
necticut is  a  mighty  good  lawyer;  but 
under  a  strict  interpretation  of  the  Con- 
stitution as  he  has  advocated,  we  would 
have  to  publish  everything  every  day. 
and  we  would  not  need  all  these  pre- 
cautions That  would  kill  the  entire  reso- 
lution. I  say  respectfully  All  the  un- 
broken custom  Is  to  the  contrary.  There 
are  records  of  every  appropriation.  It  Is 
accounted  for.  But  the  law  does  not  re- 
quire It  for  the  CIA, 

Mr,  NUNN.  Mr  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  me  1  minute? 

Mr.  STENNIS  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Georgia.  The  Senator  from  Con- 
necticut has  the  floor.  I  yield  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  Georgia, 

Mr.  NUNN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  me  30  seconds? 

Mr  STENNIS.  I  yield  1  minute. 

Mr.  NUNN,  We  just  went  through  a 
colloquy,  a  minute  ago.  on  the  question 
of  revealing  the  overall  budget.  It  Ls  verj- 
plain  In  the  commltte  bill  and  in  the  col- 
loquy I  just  had  with  the  Senator  from 
Connecticut  'Mr,  Ribicoff)  that  nothing 
In  this  bill  requires  the  overall  budget  to 
be  revealed. 

One  of  the  mandates  for  study  by  the 
new  committee  is  to  determine  how  to 
handle  that  very  question.  So  under 
either  the  Tower  amendment  or  the  Can- 
non substitute,  the  same  question,  the 
constitutional  question,  that  the  Senator 
from  Connecticut  has  raised  applies,  and 
it  has  no  bearing,  as  I  see  It.  on  whether 
tlie  Tower  amendment  should  or  should 
not  be  agreed  to.  It  is  a  question  that 
would  apply  to  the  Cannon  substitute 
unamended  or  the  Tower  amendment  If 
It  Is  agreed  to 

Mr.  WEICKER.  I  think  the  answer  is 
very  clear  that  under  the  Cannon  sub- 
stitute, the  question  can  be  studied,  and 
all  our  options  are  available  to  us;  but 
under  the  Stennis-Towcr  amendment, 
that  automatically,  by  virtue  of  what  we 
are  doing  here,  cuts  us  off  from  ever 
being  able  to  get  tho.se  figures  and  pub- 
lishing t'..em  So  there  is  a  definite  dif- 
ference between  the  two 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  me  30  seconds? 

Mr,  WEICKER.  I  yield. 

Mr.  CANNON.  I  think  we  have  to  read 
article  1.  section  9.  clause  7.  together 
with  article  1.  section  5,  clause  3,  which 
reads: 

Each  House  shall  Iceep  a  Journal  of  Its 
Proceedings,  and  from  time  to  time  publish 
the  same,  excepting  such  Parts  as  may  In 
their  Judgment   require  Secrecy  .  ,  . 

So  the  two  have  to  be  read  together, 

It  Is  obvious  that  either  House  can  re- 
quire secrecy  as  to  this  part  of  the 
budget  or  other  Items  that  may  require 
secrecy  We  have  to  read  both  those  pro- 
visions of  the  Constitution  together,  I 
believe. 

I  thank  the  Senator  for  yielding. 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
fioor  manager  of  the  bill  yield  me  10 
minutes? 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  I  yield. 

Mr    PERCY    Mr.    President,    first,   I 
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shall  comment  on  the  colloquy  that  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Connecticut 
Mr  Ribicoff  )  had  with  the  Senator 
from  Georgia.  I  found  that  colloquy  ex- 
traordinarily reas,';urinR. 

The  Senator  from  IlllnoLs  has  been 
deeply  concerned  about  unauthorized 
public  dLsclo.sure  Certainly,  we  have  no 
Intention  or  desire — and  it  is  not  in  the 
national  interest  in  any  way — to  have 
methods  that  we  may  use  for  intelligence 
gathering  on  various  project;  that  are 
undertaken  to  be  revealed  publicly  sim- 
ply by  someone  being  able  to  trace  au- 
thorized amounts  that  have  been  made 
public. 

On  the  basLs  of  the  colloquy  that  has 
been  carried  on.  I  have  come  to  the  con- 
clu.sion  that  It  Is  possible  to  authorize 
intelligence  activities  without  public  dis- 
closure: that  you  can  authorize  such 
sums  and  explain  it  in  a  cla.ssifipd  repert ; 
that  difTerences  can  be  dpbated  in  a 
closed  Senate  .session  and  notes  taken  on 
a  sense  of  the  Senate  resolution  which 
can  remain  secret  The  specifics  will  not 
have  the  force  of  law  but  will  have  the 
same  impact  a.s  the  Senate  will  be  mak- 
ing its  decision. 

The  Senator  from  Texas  (Mr,  Tower) 
ha.s  indicated  In  his  previous  comments 
this  morning — if  my  notes  are  correct — 
tliat  the  new  committee  .still  would  have 
oversight  authoritv  even  if  stripped  of 
legislative  authority  under  the  amend- 
ment. The  point  of  the  Senator  from 
Illinois,  in  response  to  that,  is  simply 
this:  A  committee  without  legislative  au- 
thority but  only  with  oversight  respon- 
sibility means  that  a  committee's  only 
recourse  is  public  disclosure.  It  really 
has  no  legislative  remedy 

In  response  to  the  comment  of  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Texas  'Mr. 
Tower  I  that  no  one  outside  a  50-mile 
radius  of  Washington  cares  about  this 
matter,  that  no  one  cares  about  it  other 
than  those  who  read  the  New  York  Times 
and  the  Washington  Post.  I  respond  by 
saying  that  is  not  true  in  the  State  of 
Illinois.  It  is  not  true  In  the  State  of  In- 
diana, where  the  Senator  from  Illinois 
has  been  recently  It  is  not  true  In  a 
number  of  areas  that  can  be  te.<:tlfied  lo 
by  the  editorials  that  are  available.  The 
entire  country  Is  lookine  to  Conere.ss  now 
to  find  a  way  to  have  eflective  oversight 
They  are  counting  on  u.";. 

Mr.  President.  I  tusk  unanimous  consent 
to  have  printed  in  the  Recokd.  as  quickly 
as  I  can  obtain  it,  an  editorial  from  the 
Chicago  Tribune,  and  the  San  FYancisco 
Chronicle  that  evidences  that  deep  con- 
cern with  respect  to  the  practices  of  the 
past  and  the  expectation  that  the  U.S. 
Senate  is  going  to  deal  with  tils  Issue 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

HaRNE.SSING     TltE     CIA 

The  essence  of  President  Ford's  reorganiza- 
tion of  the  foreign  Intelligence  services  lies 
In  the  focusing  of  responsibility  on  the  Pre.s- 
ident  and  on  a  three-member  oversight 
board  which  will  Te^ei^■c  continuing  reports 
on  all  intelligence  activities  and  will  report 
directly  to  the  President. 

Tlie  other  changes  and  restrictions,  sound 
though  they  may  be.  will  be  only  as  effec- 
tive as  the  President  and  the  oversight  board 
make  them.  It  is  Impossible,  after  all,  to  fore- 


see all  of  the  methods  an  Intelligence  agency 
might  use  Mr  Ford's  restrictions  cover  only 
a  few  of  the  more  common  or  shocking  tricks 
of  the  spy  trade  that  surfaced  during  last 
year's  hearings;  planned  assassination  of  for- 
eign leaders,  illegal  opening  of  the  U.S  mall. 
Infiltration  of  domestic  groups,  and  so  on. 
Next  time  It  could  be  something  entirely 
unforeseen 

The  past  time  of  the  CIA  were  committed 
v:nder  a  system  of  supervision  so  loose  as  to 
be  nonexistent.  Vague  suggestions  from  the 
White  House  were  translated  Into  sinister 
plans  and  activities  which.  In  many  in- 
stances, the  President  didn't  want  to  know- 
about  and  would  never  have  specifically  ap- 
proved. The  new  system  will  work  only  if  the 
President  and  the  oversight  board  use  their 
Judgment  as  well  as  the  rules  in  determining 
wliat  actlMtles  are  Justified  and  w.hat  are  not, 

'Flip  highly  coMtroverslal  question  that  re- 
mains Is  how  deeply  Congress  will  become  In- 
volved It  :s  quite  proper  and  Indeed  essen- 
tial that  Conpress  be  represented  in  the 
mechanism  for  overseeing  Intelligence  op- 
erations It  always  has  been,  through  the 
agency  of  certain  committee  chairmen  That 
things  got  out  of  hand  under  the  old  !jysi.»m 
wa^  as  much  the  fault  of  these  congre.ssmen 
as  It  was  of  the  executive  branch. 

Mr,  Ford's  proposal  is  that  Congress  create 
a  Joint  Intelligence  committee  to  be  kpf>t 
ftilly  Informed  of  all  Intelligence  activities 
This  would  be  better  than  the  old  sTOtem 
in  that  It  would  provide  a  more  formal  a.'id 
.sy.'itematlc  means  of  suf>ervislon.  The  ques- 
tion is  whether  the  committee  members 
would  have  the  necessary  maturity  and 
proved  dl.scretlon,  and  whether  the  commit- 
tee's activities  could  be  kept  totally  free  of 
politic^;,  which  wovUd  be  essential  If  the  hag- 
gling and  leaks  of  the  recent  House  Intelli- 
gence Committee  are  to  be  avoided 

These  are  big  questions  Already  some 
Democrats  are  referrliig  to  Mr,  Ford's  changes 
and  proposals  as  a  "first  step"  In  the  re- 
form" of  our  Intelligence  operations.  What 
are  the  next  steps?  When  some  of  them  say 
"reform,"  we're  afraid  they  really  mean 
"emasculation"  by  indiscriminately  publiciz- 
ing every  activity  that  they  happen  to  dis- 
approve. 

A  good  Illustration  Is  the  decision  of  the 
House  to  consider  holding  CBS  correspon- 
dent Daniel  Schorr  In  contempt  for  the  re- 
cent publication  of  the  Intelligence  com- 
mittee's report  We  don't  defend  Mr  .Schorr's 
behavior  for  a  minute,  as  we've  already  .made 
clear.  But  the  duty  to  protect  the  secret 
information  wa.s  not  Mr  Schorr's;  it  belonged 
to  the  members  and  staS  of  the  intelli- 
gence committee.  It  was  they  who  violated 
their  trust.  It  Is  they  who  should  be  Iden- 
tified and  punished  Yet.  so  far.  the  House 
seems  more  interested  In  looking  elsewhere 
for  Its  villains 

Obviously  Mr.  Ford  Is  right  In  wanting 
Congress  to  patch  up  Its  own  leaks  before 
It  Is  made  privy  to  any  more  secrets. 

Most  members  and  employes  of  Congress, 
we'rs  stire,  can  be  trusted  The  trouble  Is  that 
It  takes  only  one  leak  to  do  the  damage.  So 
before  scrambling  for  a  place  In  the  lliie  to 
receive  further  CIA  secrets,  we  suggest  that 
congressmen  move  slowly — first  by  demon- 
strating a  willlngnes.';  to  Impo.'^e  the  same 
restraints  on  themselve.s  that  they  want  im- 
posed on  the  CIA  and  that  the  President 
wants  Imposed  on  employes  of  the  executive 
branch,  and  then  by  setting  up  a  committee 
like  the  one  Mr  Ford  has  proposed  and 
making  certain  that  its  members  and  stafi 
are  of  the  highest  caliber  available 

New  Oversight  fob  tjie  CIA 
A  permanent  new  committee  with  au- 
thority to  oversee  U.S,  Intelligence  activities 
seems  likely  to  come  into  being  thanks  to  a 
compromise  worked  out  In  the  US  Senate, 
Tlie  committee  will  have  17  members  with 
a  nine-year  limit  on  length  of  tenure.  Most 


Importantly,  it  will  have  purse-string  con- 
trol over  the  CIA, 

The  whole  question  of  placing  a  legislative 
rein  on  intelligence  work  is  a  touchy  and 
debatable  one  due  to  the  natifi-e  of  covert 
activitle-  Spreading  authority  too  widely 
and  allowing  too  many  persons  to  be  "in  on 
the  know"  removes  the  es'^ent-.al  element  of 
secrecy,  as  has  been  .shown  by  widespread 
leaks  from  congressional  panels  Investigating 
our  intelllsence  structure 

This  power  to  limit  the  CIA's  budget  and 
thus  its  activitle*  "was  a  key  element  of  the 
compromise  worked  out  between  the  Sen- 
ate's old  guard  and  more  reform-minded 
members.  At  one  point  Nevada  Senator  How- 
ard W  Cannon's  rules  committee  had  voted 
to  give  the  new  committee  no  law-making 
or  budgetary  authority.  Its  present  posture, 
however,  gives  It  most  of  the  p.iliclng  powers 
originally  recommended  by  the  now -defunct 
Church  committee  that  looked  into  illegal 
activities  by  our  spies. 

Everj-thmg  will  depend,  of  course  on  the 
selection  of  Senators  for  the  committee  w'no 
can  keep  their  eyes  open  for  intelligence 
abuses  but  their  mouths  shut  while  they're 
belr.g  dealt  with 

Mr,  PERCY,  Mr.  President,  the  ques- 
tion comes  up  as  to  whether  or  not  a 
consolidated  committee  is  desirable  and 
whether  or  not  defense  intelligence 
should  be  included.  My  poiiit  simply  is 
that  becaase  of  the  interlocking  char- 
acter of  intelligence,  the  President's 
Executive  order  puts  the  DCI  over  all 
intelligence,  including  national  intelli- 
gence, but  excluding  tactical  intelligence. 

The  compromise  substitute  offered  by 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Nevada 
I  Mr.  Cannon  I  does  exactly  the  same 
thing.  The  administration,  as  I  under- 
stand tlie  testimony  that  witnesses  gave, 
supports  the  concept  of  placing  all  intel- 
ligence in  one  committee.  The  adminis- 
tration made  it  clear  that  to  avoid  the 
proliferation  of  testimony  which  Mr. 
Colby  said  consumed,  in  3  years,  60  per- 
cent of  his  tune,  leaving  him  only  40  p«r- 
cent  of  his  time  to  administer  the  Cen- 
tral Intelligence  Agency.  :t  would  prefer 
a  joint  committee.  But  they  have  made 
it  clear  that  if  it  is  the  wisdom  of  the 
Senate  and  the  House  to  decide  on  sepa- 
rate committees,  that  is  our  decLsion. 
And  it  is  the  decision  of  the  Committee 
on  Government  Operations,  the  Com- 
mittee on  Rules,  and  the  compromise 
group  that  have  worked  togetlier  that 
the  Senate  of  the  United  States  should 
establish  its  own  committee. 

I  wish  to  read  to  my  distinguished 
colleagues  the  words  of  Mr.  George 
Bush.  Director  of  the  Central  Intelli- 
gence Agency.  Mr.  Bush  said: 

The  Central  Intelligence  Agency  welcomes 
strong  and  effective  coiigressionai  oversight. 
We  have  a  great  deal  to  gain  from  it  We  cam 
the  advice  and  counsel  of  k:.ov,:edpeat:e 
Members.  Through  It.  "we  can  maintain  the 
trust  and  support  of  the  American  people. 
We  will  retain  the  support  only  sc  long  as 
the  people  remain  cr.nfident  that  the  poli- 
tical structure  provides  clear  accountability 
of  our  intelligence  services,  through  effective 
executive  and  congressional  oversight. 

Good  oversight  will  insure  that  the  Intel- 
ligence agencies  operate  as  *hc  government^ — 
and  the  Nation — wish  them  to  But  In  es- 
tablishing this  accountability:  I  believe  the 
Congress  must  also  insure  that  oversight  en- 
hances, rather  than  hinders,  the  vital  opera- 
tions of   our   Intelligence   agencies 

Cert-ainly.  the  Senator  from  IllinoL'=  has 
been  deeply  concerned  about  this.  I  have 
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been  satisfied  that  the  com 
lution  takes  that  into  acco 

I  close  the  quotation  fro: 
Bush  by  quoting  this  sentern 

And  so  I  urge  conccntrattxff  oversight 

What  he  does  not  v.ant  l-  tlonal- 

Ized  oversight.  Tlie  Direct);  :  ■  entral 
Intelligence  would  lilce  to  h  ive  effective, 
meaningful  oversight,  but  oncentrated 
oversight. 

I  turn  to  the  testimony  riven  t)efore 
the  Committee  on  OovernI  lent  Opera- 
tions. I  wLsh  to  point  out  si  veral  prom- 
inent people  who  have  t«tifled.  first 
from  the  Senate  itself.  Sciator  Mans- 
field emphatically  believes  In  the  crea- 
tion of  a  new  committee  tlial  would  pro- 
vide consolidated  oversiglt.  Senator 
Church  said: 

We  need  a  new  committee,  "i  le  work  can- 
not be  done  on  a  piecemeal  basi  s  or  by  a  sub- 
committee of  another  standli  g  committee 
which  Is  primarily  engaged  in  & 
occupation.  It  will  require  i 
committee  directing  all  of  its 
the  Intelligence  community. 

Senator  Baker  favors  a  r  ;w  commit- 
tee. He  said : 

The  greater  pood  would  b«  the  prompt 
creation  of  a  new  standing  Seliate  commit- 
tee on  intelligence  oversight  J  even  If  this 
leaves  to  another  day  resolving  the  questions 
of  prior  notification  of  senslt  ve  operations 
and  the  authority  of  the  Seni  te  to  disclose 
classified  Information. 

In  all  fairness,  I  would  Ilk  i  to  point  out 
that  our  distinguished  co  league  from 
Texas  <Mr.  Tower)  did  con  e  In  and  tes- 
tify He  opposed  the  creat:  an  of  a  new 
committee.  Senator  Tower  tiade  it  clear 
that  he  wants  to  leave  reforms  to  the  ex- 
isting standing  committee^.  But  cer- 
tainly, the  Committee  on  Rljles  and  Ad- 
ministration and  the  Commlitee  on  Gov- 
ernment Operations  overwhelmingly  de- 
cided that  that  course  was  iot  one  that 
we  would  recommend  that  {the  Senate 
follow  I 

Secretary  Rusk  testified.  He  testified 
that  he  was  shocked  to  find,  its  Secretary 
of  State,  how  many  thingaj  were  being 
done  by  intelligence  agencl( 
his  direct,  day-by-day  jurl 
that  involved  foreign  poll 
shocked  later,  when  he  left 
how  much  had  been  carriec 
stated  very  clearly  to  as  tl 
like  to  see  a  committee  as  qi 
slble. 

Former  Attorney  Geners 
favors  a  new  committee. 

David  Phillips,  the  presidi 
sociation  of  Retired  Intellii 
stated  that  98  percent  of  hi 
favors  some  form  of  a  new  Committee. 

Mr.  Colby,  the  past  Director  of  CIA, 
said  that  he  Is  in  favor  of  "  u  new  com- 
mittee with  e.vclu-slve  jurl.sdiction  for  the 
oversight  of  foreign  Intellii^nce." 

McGeorge  Bundy.  form^  A-sslstant  to 
the  President  for  National  Security, 
favors  a  new  committee.    { 

Mr.  John  McCone  strongly  urged  a  new 
committee.  | 

Mr.  Clark  Clifford,  former  Secretary  of 
Defense,  favored  a  new  conamlttee. 
'^Mr  Richard  Helm.s  said,  "It  Ls  up  to 
the  Congress  whether  or  npt  to  have  a 
new  comlmttee."  but  he  thinks  a  commit- 
tee would  be  an  improvement. 
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So.  overwhelmingly.  It  seemed  to  the 
Senator  from  Illinois,  and  unanimously 
to  the  members  of  the  Committee  on 
Government  Op>erations.  a  new  commit- 
tee was  needed  and  is  necessary.  On 
whether  defense  intelligence  should  be 
included  or  not.  we  came  to  the  unani- 
mous Judgment  in  the  Committee  on 
Government  Operations,  on  a  vote  of  16 
to  0.  that  It  .should  be  Included  DIA 
plays  a  role  in  covert  actions — for  ex- 
ample, the  Schneider  killing  during  the 
Chile  Track  n  operation.  Army  counter- 
intelligence was  found  spying  on  inno- 
cent Americans,  bugging,  taping,  and 
opening  mall. 

As  I  pointed  out  before,  the  5th  Army 
was  discovered  performing  intelligence 
operations — following  the  activities  and 
keeping  dossiers  on  such  distinguished 
Illinois  citizens  as  my  distinguished  col- 
league. Mr.  Adlai  Stevenson  who  I  pre- 
sume was  just  as  shocked  as  anybody 
else  to  learn  that  he  and  many  promi- 
nent people  were  being  followed  by  the 
5th  Army  and  dossiers  were  being  kept 
on  them.  Obviously,  it  has  been  revealed 
by  our  own  intelligence  committee  how 
much  spying  on  innocent  Americans  was 
engaged    In    without    proper    oversight. 

Military  clandestine  intelligence  activ- 
ities were  superv'i.sed  by  the  CI.^  When 
we  consider  that  only  half  of  what  the 
CIA  spends  comes  from  its  own  appro- 
priations— the  other  half  comes  out  of 
Defense  appropriations  through  transfers 
or  advances — certainly.  It  is  desirable 
and  necessary.  I  think  mandatory,  to 
include  defense  intelligence. 

The  question  can  be  ral.<;cd.  what  would 
the  compromise  substitute  do  to  the  Ju- 
risdiction of  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services?  The  compromise  would  give  the 
new  select  committee  concurrent  juris- 
diction ovfer  major  intelligence  agencies 
of  national  importance.  NSA  and  DIA. 
It  would  al.so  have  concurrent  Juri.sdic- 
tlon  over  joint  defense-CIA  programs 
and  over  clandestine  militarj'  intelligence 
activities  now  supervised  by  the  CIA. 

The  Committee  on  Armed  Services 
would  continue  to  have  jurisdiction  in 
this  area  and  would  continue  exclusive 
Jurisdiction  over  the  bulk  of  tactical  mili- 
tar>'  intelligence.  It  is  not  impo.ssible,  as 
has  been  pointed  out,  to  sort  out  these 
national  intelligence  elements  from  the 
defense  budget.  We  have  identified  the 
relevant  program  elements. 

The  new  Committee  on  Foreign  Intel- 
ligence is  charged  with  this  task  and 
with  the  responsibility  for  a  national 
intelligence  budj^et. 

Certainly,  the  members  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Services  have  a  perfect 
right  to  ask  this  question:  Will  they,  in 
the  grave  responsibilities  that  they  have 
assumed  and  undertaken  and  have  so 
ably  carried  out  for  so  many  years  for 
the  defense  and  security  of  the  United 
States  of  America,  be  able  to  fulfill  that 
function  if  they  do  not  have  the  legisla- 
tive authority  over  defense  intelligence'' 

Certainly,  the  bill  that  Ls  before  us.  the 
compromise  version  before  us,  in  every 
conceivable  way  guarantees  and  insures 
tliat  the  end  product  of  intelligence  shall 
always  be  available  to  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services  There  are  not  any  Us, 
ands,  or  buta  about  that  assertion.  Every- 


body in  this  body  will  know  and  recog- 
nize tliat  they  must  have  that,  and  the 
concurrent  responsibility  tliat  they  have 
over  the  defense  budget  seems  to  have 
been  worked  out  in  the  compromise  in 
such  a  way  that  I  hope  the  majority  of 
our  colleagues  today  would  defeat  the 
pending  amendment 

Mr  STENNIS  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  briefly  on  this  point? 

Mr  PERCY  Would  it  be  possible  for 
this  Senator  to  yield  the  floor  to  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Mississippi  so 
he  can  speak  on  his  own  time? 

Mr  STENNIS.  I  want  to  ask  a  question 
on  my  own  time,  if  I  may  have  1  minute. 
Mr  President,  on  my  time 

The  Senator  from  Illinois  used  the 
term,  "concurrent  jurisdiction."  and  re- 
ferred to  the  Armed  Services  Committee 
having  concurrent  jurisdiction.  I  do  not 
bejieve  the  language  will  support  saving 
that  this  resolution  gives  the  Committee 
on  Armed  Services  concurrent  jurisdic- 
tion. 

That  means  concurrent  as  to  time,  ref- 
erence, and  so  forth.  It  permits  the 
Armed  Services  Committee,  as  I  .see  it, 
to  obtain  thLs  matter,  whatever  the 
pending  matter  would  be. 

Mr.  PERCY.  I  would  like  to  have  my 
distinguished  colleague  from  Connecti- 
cut answer  it.  and  then  I  would  like  to 
follow  it  with  my  own  interpretation 

Mr  RIBICOFF.  May  I  say  to  my  dis- 
tinguished colleague  the  word  used  is  not 
entirely  correct.  It  is  not  the  intention 
by  this  resolution  to  put  concurrent 
jurisdiction  in  the  Intelligence  Commit- 
tee and  the  Armed  Services  Committee 
We  specifically  call  it  sequential  jurisdic- 
tion, not  concurrent. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  define  sequential  as  compared  to 
concurrent. 

Mr  RIBICOFF.  Well,  concurrent 
means  both  committees  have  jurisdiction 
at  the  same  time  My  understanding  is 
depending  on  where  the  thrust  is  that 
one  committee  handles  the  matter  first. 
as  I  discussed  in  my  colloquy  with  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Georgia,  and 
after  the  first  committee  completes  ac- 
tion, it  tlien  goes  to  the  other  committee 
sequentially  for  a  period  of  30  days,  to 
give  them  an  opportunity  to  act  on  the 
matter  that  cuts  across  the  jurisdiction 
of  both  committees. 

Mr.  STENNIS  Mr.  President,  if  the 
Senator  will  yield  1  minute  further  on 
my  time,  the  Senator's  interpretation 
though  would  be  to  say  the  Parliamen- 
tarian would  refer  this  matter  first  to 
the  intelligence  committee 

Mr  RIBICOFF.  No.  It  depends— not 
neces-sarlly. 

Mr.  STENNIS  No  sequential  reference. 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  If  the  matter  Ls  purely 
an  Intelligence  matter  it  would  go  to  the 
intelligence  committee  first.  But  if  the 
matter  is  not  predominantly  an  intelli- 
gence matter  it  would  go  to  the  Armed 
Services  Committee,  the  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee or  the  Foreign  Relations  Commit- 
tee, and  it  then  would  be  sequentially 
referred  to  the  intelligence  oversight 
committee  to  consider  only  that  portion 
that  involved  intelligence 

Mr.  PERCY  Mr  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 
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Mr.  STENNIS.  Yes,  I  yield  to  the  Sen- 
ator  from    Illinois.   The   Senator   from 
Connecticut  thinks  concurrent  jurL'^dic- 
tion  is  not  the  term  that  anplies. 
Mr.  RIBICOFF  That  is  correct. 
Mr.  PERCY.  The  interpretation  of  the 
Senator  from  Illinois  is  exactly  the  same. 
I  would  only  like  to  add  this  comment: 
The  Senator  from  Mississippi  and  the 
members  of  tlie  Armed  Services  Commit- 
tee   are    among    the    most    overworked 
Senators  in  the  Senate 

What  the  Senator  from  Illinois  would 
hope  would  happen  is  that  a  tremendous 
burden  of  responsibility  for  a  kl  of  fol- 
low-through on  details  in  Inteliigence 
would  now  be  taken  over  and  assumed 
by  the  Select  Committee  on  Intelligence 
Activities,  providing  to  the  members  of 
the  Armed  Services  Committee  an  as- 
surance that  the  details  of  Uiose  pro- 
grams have  been  looked  to. 

Thirty  days  would  be  available  for  an- 
other sequential  look  at  it  by  the  Armed 
Sen-ices  Committee.  But  they  have  the 
assurance  that  15  of  their  colleagues 
have  spent  months  looking  at  these  pro- 
grams, and  they  can  concentrate  on  their 
main  job,  which  is  providing  for  the  na- 
tional security  of  the  United  States,  hav- 
ing available  to  them  all  the  product  of 
intelligence  but  not  the  ne<e.ssity  of  over- 
seeing all  details  of  these  programs,  the 
ramifications  of  which  are  now  apparent 
for  all  of  us  to  .see 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  Pre.sident,  if  the 
Senator  will  yield  5  minutes  to  me  on 

this  bUl 

Mr.  RIBICOFF  I  would  be  pleased  to. 
Mr    President,    how    much    time    re- 
mains on  each  sidC 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  There  are 
34  minutes  remaining  on  the  side  of  the 
Senator  from  Connecticut,  and  52  min- 
utes remaining  on  the  side  oT  the  Senator 
from  Mi.'^sissippi. 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  I  would  hope  that 
after  the  time  taken  by  my  distinguished 
colleague  from  Rhode  Island,  the  Sena- 
tor from  MLssLssippi  will  u.se  .some  time.  I 
am  very  anxious  to  give  some  time  to 
the  Senator  from  Kentucky,  but  my  time 
is  running  out  fast 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  first  of 
all,  I  congratulate  the  chairman  and  the 
members  of  the  committee  for  the  ex- 
peditious way  in  which  they  have 
handled  this  very  important  legislation. 
Mv  regret  at  the  moment  is  that  appar- 
ently we  have  drifted  into  the  sensitive 
question  of  committee  jurisdiction 

We  must  remember,  Mr.  President, 
that  what  we  are  dealing  with  here  now 
is  not  the  composition  of  the  commit- 
tees today  or  the  sensitivities  of  the  vari- 
ous Members.  What  we  are  dealing  with 
here  today  is  the  matter  of  how  do  we 
resolve  this  very  important  question  that 
now  confronts  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  in  a  way  that  is  for  the 
public  benefit. 

I  realize  that  In  an  open  society  It  is 
always  difficult  to  justify  secrecy,  living 
in  the  kind  of  a  world  we  live  in  today. 
Realizing  that  we  do  have  strong  adver- 
saries who  would  take  us  over  in  a  mo- 
ment if  they  have  a  chance,  who  conduct 
themselves  in  a  secret  way  that  goes  far 
beyond  what  we  have  ever  exercised  in 
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this   country,  we  had  better  beware  of 
what  we  do. 

Now,  Mr.  President,  this  question  came 
up  in  1945  when  the  first  atomic  weapon 
was  exploded,  and  the  serious  question 
was:  What  are  you  going  to  do  about 
it?  What  are  you  going  to  do  about  it? 
Are  you  going  to  put  it  under  civilian 
control  or  are  you  going  to  leave  this 
destructive  weapon  under  the  sole  con- 
trol of  the  military? 

The  Congress  of  the  United  States  went 
on  record  crcatmg  a  joint  committee. 

It  is  repret table  that  we  cannot  create 
a  ioint  committee  in  this  area,  but  maybe 
in  time  that  will  be  accompli.shed.  For 
the  time  being,  something  needs  to  be 
done,  and  there  is  not  the  concurrence 
at  the  momeiit  between  the  Senate  and 
the  House  that  could  brine  about^.a  joint 
committee,  although  ultimately  that  is 
the  prime  and  the  ultimate  answer  to 
this  problem 

Now.  what  are  we  confronted  with 
here''  Under  the  Joint  Committee  on 
Atomic  Energy  it  Ls  written  in  the  law 
that  that  committee  must  be  fully  aiid 
concurrently  informed  of  all  activities. 
If  the  decision  of  what  the  actions  of  the 
CIA  should  be  -.vill  be  left  up  to  the  Con- 
gress I  would  be  against  it.  I  would  ab- 
solutely be  against  it  because  CIA  comes 
under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  National 
Security  Council.  But  if  all  thLs  amounts 
to  is  the  fact  that,  like  the  Joint  Com- 
mittee on  Atomic  Energy,  where  we  have 
not  had  one  single  leak  from  the  time  it 
was  created,  wliere  we  have  been  con- 
tinuouslv.  completely  and  currently  in- 
formed by  the  miliUry.  by  the  civilians 
and  bv  everybod>  else,  if  you  are  accom- 
plishing this.  I  am  all  for  it  m  this  legis- 
lation, and  that  is  the  question  I  am  go- 
in?  to  direct  to  the  chairman  of  the 
committee.  If  this  legislation  means  that 
before  the  CIA  can  do  anything  they 
have  to  come  up  here  and  get  permission 
of  5,  6.  10  or  15  Members  of  the  Senate. 
I  will  be  agairust  it.  But  if  it  means  that 
whatever  they  do  from  the  moment  they 
begin  to  do  it  they  have  to  come  up  here 
and  tell  the  committee,  then  I  am  all  for 
it.  and  that  is  the  question  I  would  like 
to  ask  at  this  moment. 

Is  this  puttini;  the  approval  of  the  ac- 
tivities of  the  CIA  in  the  control  of  Con- 
gress or  is  it  merely  giving  Congress  the 
authority,  and  manriatrjry  upon  the 
agency,  to  report  everything  that  they 
do  the  minute  they  do  it? 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  May  I  say  that  in  de- 
vising this  legislation  we  relied  exten- 
sivelv  and  heavily  on  the  experience  of 
the  .Joint  Committee  on  Atomic  Energy. 
Under  no  circum-stances  is  it  the  inten- 
tion that  this  committee  is  going  to  tell 
the  CIA  or  any  other  intelligence  agency 
liow  to  conduct  its  business  on  a  day-by- 
day  basis. 

Section  11  says: 

It  Ls  the  sense  of  the  Senate  that  the  head 
of  each  department  and  agency  of  the  United 
State.s  should  keep  the  Select  Committee 
fully  and  currently  Informed  with  respect  -o 
intelligence  activities.  Including  any  sig- 
nificant anticipated  artlvltles  which  are  the 
responslbintv  of  or  engaged  m  by  such  de- 
partment or  agency:  provided,  that  This  does 
not  constitute  a  condition  precedent  to  the 
implementation  of  any  .such  anticipated  in- 
telligence activities. 


Mr.  PASTORE,  That  is  taken  out  of 
section  211  of  the  Atomic  Energy-  Act. 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  That  is  right.  May  I 
say  we  relied  completely  on  the  joint 
committee's  experience. 

Mr,  PASTORE  Under  that  provision  1 
cannot  see  how  anytxxiy  can  obiect  to  it 
because  even  in  atomic  energj-  or  atomic 
matters  the  Armed  Senices  Committee 
has  a  right  to  inquire.  Actually  they  have 
a  right  to  inquire  and  they  do  inquire. 
But,  after  all.  there  has  to  be  a  commit- 
tee constituted  by  Congress  to  which 
these  people  are  responsible,  that  the 
minute  they  undertake  something  they 
have  to  come  up  and  tell  the  Congress. 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Rhode  Island  yield  for  a 
comment  on  his  remarks? 

Mr,  PASTORE.  I  do  not  know  hew 
much  tinie  I  have.  I  wish  they  had  given 

me  time  to  yield.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator ha.s  1  more  minute. 

Mr.  PERCY.  One  minute,  if  the  Sena- 
tor from  Rhode  Island  will  yield.  The 
question  he  put  was  an  extraordinariLv 
good  one.  and  one  that  perplexed  the 
members  of  the  Government  Operations 
Committee  throughout  the  course  of  the 
hearings.  There  was  a  body  of  feeling 
that  this  committee,  if  it  were  to  be  effec- 
tive, .should  have  prior  approval,  author- 
itv.  and  responsibility. 

The  Senator  from  Illinois  from,  the 
outset  was  adamant  that  the  Senator 
from  Illinois  would  work  against  the  cre- 
ation of  a  new  comimittee.  and  would 
fight  it  right  down  the  line,  if  we  started 
to  move  in  and  take  over  the  responsi- 
bility of  the  executive  branch  of  Gov- 
ernment, 

Mr  PASTORE  I  am  glad  to  hear  that, 
Mr.    PERCY,    We    lose   our   oversight 
then, 

Certainlv.  ir.  discussing  thL<;  with  the 
President  of  the  United  States,  he  has 
agreed  that  the  options,  the  problem  and 
the  various  approaches  would  be  com- 
mitted to  wriUng,  It  would  be  signed  by 
a  top  officer  The  President  said,  "by  my- 
self in  extraordinary  cases," 

It  would  be  available  for  oversight  and 
for  a  study  by  the  oversight  committee, 
but  we  cannot  become  a  pan  and  parcel 
of  the  dav- to-day  decisions 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The  time 
has  expired 

Mr  PERCY  And  the  judgment  and 
experience  of  the  Joint  Atomic  Energy- 
Committee     has     been     extraordinarily 

helpful, 

Mr  PASTORE.  I  am  glad  to  hear  it. 

Mr.  STENNIS,  Mr.  President.  I  am 
glad  to  yield  15  minutes  to  the  Senator 
from  South  Carolina. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President.  I  rise 
in  support  of  amendmient  1649.  authored 
bv  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Texas.  Mr.  Tower,  and  cosponsored  by 
the  chairman  of  the  Senate  Armed  Sen-- 
ices  Committee.  Mr.  Stennis.  and  my- 
self, the  ranking  minority  member  of 
Armed  Services, 

This  amendment  would,  in  effect,  re- 
move from  the  proposed  Select  Commit- 
tee on  InteUigence  the  joint  jurisdiction 
over  the  Department  of  Defense  Intelli- 
gence Agencies,  These  would  include  the 
intelligence  programs  of  the  three  sep- 
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arate  services  and  the  Defense  Intelli- 
gence AKency  mui  the  National  Security 
Agency 

It  might  ht>  wfll  to  DfTcr  an  Initial  and 
brief  pxplanatld:-.  of  the  activities  of  the 
agencies  addressed  In  this  atnendment. 

1        DEFENSr      IMTKLLICENrE      AtiENCT 

The  Defen-so  Intelligence  Agency  Ls 
directly  responsible  to  thf  Seci-etary  of 
Defense  and  Is  the  focal  point  of  the 
military  intelliRence  community.  It 
maintains  a  balance  In  assimilating  and 
analyzing  the  intelligence  gathered  by 
tiu>  separate  military  departments  as 
well  iis  its  own  efforts,  all  designed  to 
enables  the  Secretary  of  Defense  to  act 
wisely  on  requests  and  programs  of  the 
military  intelligence  community. 

2.       NATTONAL       SCCTJRrTY       AGENCY 

The  National  Security  Agency  deals 
with  national  or  strategic  Intelligence 
and  its  collection  and  production  appa- 
ratus serves  not  only  the  military,  but 
other  agencies  of  the  Government  such 
as  the  State  Department  and  Treasury 
Department  The  NSA  Is  also  the  prin- 
cipal source  for  the  National  Security 
Council  and  ultimately  the  President  be- 
cause Its  work  goes  beyond  strictly  mili- 
tary applications.  It  is  charged  primarily 
with  much  of  the  electronic  apparatus 
used  in  intelligence  gathering 

.1.    SERVlrr    INTELLICENCB 

In  addition,  each  of  the  three  military 
departments  has  a  limited  intelligence 
apparatus  which  is  directed  primarily  in 
those  areas  of  concern  to  the  particular 
department. 

For  instance,  the  Intelligence  service 
of  the  Air  Force  is  targeted  on  foreign 
mihtary  aircraft  and  foreign  activities 
related  to  the  air  power  while  the  Navy's 
intelligence  apparatus  is  concerned  with 
Intelligence  gathering  submarines  and 
estimates  of  capability  of  the  Soviet  and 
other  foreign  navies. 

Mr  President,  the  definition  of  the 
work  of  these  military  agencies  shows  this 
amendment  is  not  a  capricious  eflfort  to 
dilute  the  strength  of  the  proposed  se- 
lect committee.  It  represents  a  well 
thought  out  proposal  upon  which  I  feel 
there  Is  a  solid  basis  for  support.  This 
amendment  deals  strictly  with  military 
Intelligence  by  military  or  DOD  agencies. 
It  does  not  involve  the  Central  Intelli- 
gence Agency.  Therefore,  I  would  like  to 
list  some  points  which  I  feel  In  support 
nf  adoption  of  amendment  1649. 

1       OVERLAP     WITH     SERVIC8     BUDGETS 

It  Will  be  extremely  difficult  to  separate 
tlie  expenses  of  the  separate  military  de- 
partments from  the  defense  budget  and 
present  It  as  a  separate  request  to  the 
select  committee.  It  Is  now  more  an  esti- 
mate, but  if  dealt  with  exclusively  by  a 
single  committee,  the  problem  of  cost 
Identification  becomes  most  complex 

Practically  all  of  the  Intelligence  ac- 
tivities of  the  military  departments  are 
performed  by  military  personnel.  In  any 
one  fiscal  year,  an  Individual  may  be  on 
an  Intelligence  assignment  for  only  a  por- 
tion of  that  year.  He  may  be  in  a  school 
m  which  only  a  portion  of  that  period  of 
training  Involves  hLs  Intelligence  duties. 
How  does  one  decide  how  much  of  his  sal- 
ar>-  should  go  in  the  Intelligence  budget? 
How   much  of  his   training   should   be 


charged  to  the  Intelligence  budget?  How 
much  of  the  support  he  receives  m  Uie 
way  of  vehicle  use.  air  transportation, 
secretarial  support  would  go  Into  the  In- 
telligence budget? 

These  examples  illustrate  the  difficulty 
In  separating  mlUtarj'  intelligence  activ- 
ities from  the  defense  budget. 

F\irthermore.  there  are  certain  intelli- 
gence support  activities  which  do  not 
require  authorization,  but  are  dealt  wltli 
only  as  to  appropriations.  Here  again 
we  have  the  problem  of  separating  these 
activities  and  in  so  doing,  we  come  back 
to  the  often-stated  problem  of  more  dLs- 
closure  and  ultimately  more  danger  to 
our  intelligence  people  and  the  effective- 
ness of  their  mlssioru.  Before  closing  on 
that  point.  I  would  like  to  cite  a  few 
examples. 

NAVY      EXAMPLE 

For  instance,  when  a  submarine  goes 
out  on  a  mission,  a  part  of  its  work  may 
Involve  intelligence  gathering.  However, 
it  will  have  other  missions  and  how  DOD 
can  separate  the  costs  and  expenses  In 
such  a  situation  is  beyond  my  compre- 
hension. 

AIR     rORCE     EXAMPLE 

As  another  example,  one  might  take 
the  case  of  a  pilot  flying  an  intelligence 
mission  In  a  military  aircraft.  How  much 
of  the  cost  of  the  aircraft.  hLs  salary,  or 
support  costs  would  be  charged  to  Intelli- 
gence? This  plane  may  be  used  once  or 
twice  a  year  on  Intelligence  missions. 

Also,  our  committee  will  still  have  au- 
thorization over  research  and  develop- 
ment programs  Involving  Intelligence.  Do 
we  have  to  clear  our  actions  with  the 
select  committee?  The  bill  language  Ls 
not  clear  on  this  point. 

These  are  but  some  of  the  problems  In 
separating  .such  budgets.  Others  will  re- 
veal themselves  If  this  separation  Is  re- 
quired by  the  Senate. 

2.    DISCLOSl'RB 

Mr.  President,  there  is  no  doubt  in 
my  mind  that  to  support  this  new  com- 
mittee of  15  members  and  a  staff  whase 
size  is  net  defined  in  this  bill,  will  re- 
quire much  more  disclosure  on  the  simple 
basis  the  information  is  being  spread 
among  a  greater  number  of  people. 

Here  again  we  are  putting  another 
layer  on  top  of  the  four  responsible  De- 
fense committees  and  the  very  separa- 
tion of  the  intelligence  operations  from 
defeiise  operations  is  going  to  lead  to 
much,  much  greater  disclosure. 

S.    IMPHOVINO    MtUTARY    INTIXLICENCE 

Mr.  President,  this  step.  In  my  judg- 
ment, in  no  way  improves  military  in- 
telligence It  may  well  have  just  the  op- 
posite effect  by  making  Intelligence  work 
less  attractive  for  our  more  qualified  peo- 
ple because  of  the  threat  of  di-sclosure 
which  results  by  proliferation  of  data 

There  Is  nothing  apparent  to  me  in 
this  bin  which  Improves  mihtary  Intel- 
ligence. It  merely  Inserts  another  layer 
of  authority.  The  Senate  must  reaiize 
that  those  abuses  In  the  past  would  be 
better  corrected  by  passage  of  new  laws 
rather  thjin  new  layers  of  legislative 
oversight  and  authorization  I  certainly 
favor  strengthening  the  oversight  of  the 
past,  but  when  a  President  tells  the  Army 
to  augment  the  Secret  Service  at  a  politi- 


cal convention,  the  Army  can  hardly  be 
blamed  for  obeyniK  that  order  Oddly 
enough,  these  orders  were  never  revealed. 
even  to  the  Joint  Chiefs  nor  to  the  Con- 
gress so  It  would  appear  to  me  that  a  law 
to  control  the  Chief  Eixecutive  would 
answer  this  Issue  if  such  i.s  the  wUl  of 
Congress. 

4.    ADOmONAL    EXPENSES 

Also.  It  seem.s  every  time  .'^ome  prob- 
lem arises  In  Government  the  solution  Is 
to  reorganize,  insert  anotlier  layer  of 
supervision,  add  fiO  more  CrS-ia's  in  the 
executive  branch,  set  up  a  new  commit- 
tee in  Congress  with  a  large  staff,  and  in 
general,  throw  money  at  the  problem. 

The  fact  is  that  allowing  the  .select 
committee  authorization  and  legislative 
jurisdiction  over  the  Defen.se  intelligence 
activities  will  mean  that  the.se  agencies 
wUl  have  to  add  to  their  personnel 
strength  in  order  to  respond  to  the  re- 
quests for  information  and  data  which 
will  be  forthcoming  from  these  new  lay- 
ers of  supervision 

The  Senate  appears  to  ignore  the  point 
tliat  tlie  abuses  and  problem.s  of  the  past 
few  years  in  military  intelligence  agen- 
cies represent  only  possibly  2  or  3  percent 
of  the  entire  intelligence  effort  Yet  we 
are  restructuring  the  entire  authoriza- 
tion program  in  an  attempt  to  deiU  with 
a  problem  representing  only  2  or  3  per- 
cent of  the  total  effort  These  problem.s 
could  be  dealt  with  by  laws  to  prevent 
.such  abuses  rather  than  an  attempt  to 
manage  military  defense  intelligence 
agencies.  Military  intelligence  will  no 
longer  be  an  arm  of  the  executive  branch. 
but  rather  an  arm  of  the  Congre.s.s 

5.    COORDINATION     WITH     H'llsr 

Mr.  President,  another  point  favoring 
this  amendment  Ls  that  the  best  informa- 
tion available  to  me  indicates  the  House 
of  Representatives  plans  to  demand  from 
the  Executive  that  the  intelligence  budg- 
et be  submitted  as  in  the  past  Thi.s  raises 
another  problem  in  establi.shlng  a  select 
committee  in  the  Senate,  especially  when 
DIA.  NSA  and  other  military  intelligence 
activities  are  involved.  The  CIA.  being  a 
civilian  agency  not  answerable  to  DOD. 
could  po.ssibly  be  separated  from  the  de- 
fense budget,  but  I  fail  to  see  how  the 
militarj-  agencies  could  be  realistically 
separated. 

In  siunmary,  Mr.  President,  this 
amendment  -should  be  approved  by  the 
Senate  for  any  one  of  the  reasons  I  have 
mentioned :  First,  there  is  the  overlap  of 
service  budgets  in  the  Defense  request. 
Second,  the  problem  of  disclosure 
through  proliferation  Third,  the  fact 
that  this  offers  no  Improvement  of  mili- 
tary- intelligence,  but  rather  weakens  it 
Fourth,  additional  expenses  will  result 
with  little  promLse  of  Improved  intelli- 
gence production.  Fifth,  the  problem  of 
coordination  with  the  House  is  highly 
aggravated 

Mr  President  these  are  but  a  few  of 
the  reasons  I  am  cosponsoring  the  pro- 
posed amendment  This  amendment 
makes  a  great  deal  of  sense  and  I  urge 
my  colleagues  to  give  it  their  most  care- 
ful consideration  before  casting  their 
vote 

Mr  President,  I  yield  back  the  re- 
mainder of  my  time. 

Mr.    STENNIS     I    Uiank    the  Senator 
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very  much  for  his  very  timely  remarks 
and  ven--  convincing  argument. 

Mr  President,  the  Senator  did  yield 
bai'k  such  Lime  as  he  did  not  use.  as  I 

understand.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator is  correct.  Who  yields  time? 

If  neither  side  L^  yielding  time,  the 
tune  runs  equall,v. 

Mr  RIBICOFF  How  much  time  re- 
mains on  botli  sides? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Connecticut  has  27  minutes 
and  the  Senator  from  Mississippi  has  39 
minutes. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Arkan.sas  (Mr.  McClellan>  is 
to  arrive  later  Tliere  is  such  a  sUght  at- 
tendance present,  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  we  have  a  quo- 
rum call  for  not  over  4  minutes,  to  be 
equally  divided,  or  3  minutes. 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  I  am  also  reluctant  to 
have  Senator  Huddlestqn  or  Senator 
Church  talk  to  an  empty  Chamber.  Sen- 
ator Cranston  has  a  colloquy.  I  would 
ratlier  use  2  minutes  m  that  fashion. 
Mr  STENNIS  I  withdraw  my  request. 
Mr.  CRANSTON  Mr.  President,  I  am 
speaking  primarily  for  purposes  of  legis- 
lative history,  so  I  will  be  concise  on  this 
particular  point. 

Yesterday  I  suggested  that  cerUtin 
language  be  added  on  page  12,  line  7,  of 
the  pending  substitute  to  clarify  the 
standard  which  the  President  must  apply 
in  objecting  to  a  committee  determina- 
tion to  publicly  disclose  appropriately 
claivsifled  national  security  information 
bubmilted  to  the  committee  by  the  exec- 
utive branch  I*rior  to  raising  this  issue. 
I  had  di.sca-.scd  this  clarification  with 
the  di.stingui.shed  floor  managers  of  tlie 
bill  and  the  Senator  from  Connecticut 
(Mr.  Weicker).  They  were  prepared  to 
accept  the  clarifying  language  that  I 
was  prepared  to  offer.  However,  when  it 
developed  that  my  clarification  raised 
some  question.s  with  other  Senators,  I  de- 
cided not  to  pursue  the  matter. 

Yesterday,  the  Senator  from  Michi- 
gan <Mr  Griftini  stated  on  page  S  7414 
that  the  Senate  had  "rejected"  that  clar- 
ification. I  think  the  record  will  show 
that  this  was  not  the  case  at  all.  Indeed. 
the  record  will  .show  that  I  did  not  form- 
ally offer  an  amendment  but  only  raLsed 
a  suggested  clarification  There  was  no 
action  of  any  sort  taken  by  the  Senate. 
Mr.  RIBICOFF.  If  the  Senator  will  al- 
low me  to  respond,  that  is  correct.  There 
wa.s  no  formal  amendment  offered  Tlicre 
was  a  genera!  dLscu.ssion.  and  the  Sena- 
tor from  California,  if  I  recall,  talked 
about  his  languace.  But.  after  consider- 
able dLscusslon,  the  language  was  not 
adopted.  Changes  were  made  aft«r  a 
discussion  betw^een  the  Senator  from 
Michigan.  Senator  Weicker.  and  my- 
self, and  I  believe  the  Senator  from  Cali- 
fornia was  in  on  that  dLsciLssion. 

Mr  CR.'^NSTON  I  thank  the  Senator. 
As  the  Senator  knows,  and  as  all  Sena- 
tors know,  one  reason  that  some  of  us 
are  reluctant  to  offer  amendments  when 
there  Ls  not  an  agreement  is  that  we  have 
been  working  tocether  in  the  spirit  of 
compromise  on  a  compromLse  proposal 
introduced  by  Uie  Senator  from  Nevada. 
I  am  one  wiio  has  worked  on  this  com- 
promise and.  therefore,  I  have  restrained 


myself  from  proceeding  where  we  have 
not  had  general  agreement.  I  know  other 
Senators  have  done  the  same  thing. 

In  regard  to  the  matter  that  I  brought 
up  yesterday,  it  must  be  understood  that 
neither  this  resolution  nor  rule  XXXV 
nor  XXXVI  in  any  way  establish  the 
standard  which  the  committee  or  the  full 
Senate  is  to  use  in  deciding  hi  a  vote  if 
particular  classified  national  security  in- 
formation should  be  pubUcly  disclosed. 
That  is  a  determination  which  each  Sen- 
ator must  make  for  himself  in  deciding 
how  he  would  vote  in  such  a  matter, 
using  the  standard  and  balance  of  com- 
peting considerations  which  lie  deems 
appropriate. 

I  would  like  to  ask  the  Senator  from 
Connecticut,  the  distinguished  floor 
manager  of  this  bill,  who  has  performed 
so  magnificently  in  this  effort,  for  his 
understanding  of  the  restraints  that 
would  be  upon  a  President  in  the  light 
of  all  this  in  deciding  when  to  seek  to 
persuade  the  Senate  not  to  release  in- 
formation publicly. 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  The  Senator  may  re- 
call that  the  distinguished  minority  whip, 
the  Senator  from  Michigan,  had  raised 
a  question  on  page  12.  line  8,  concern- 
ing the  use  of  the  word  "vital." 

After  discussion  with  the  Senator  from 
Michigan.  I  suggested  alternative  lan- 
guage so  it  would  read: 

•  •  •  and  personally  certifies  that  the 
threat  to  the  national  Interest  of  the  United 
States  posed  by  such  disclosure  is  of  such 
gravity  that  it  outweighs  any  public  inter- 
est In  the  dLsclcx^ure. 

So  it  is  obviously  our  Intention  that 
the  President  would  not  act  capriciously, 
but  only  act  if  it  were  a  matter  of 
gravity.  Of  course,  none  of  us  could  tell 
the  President  of  the  United  States  what 
he  considers  to  be  a  grave  matter.  I 
would  assume,  on  the  basis  of  comity. 
that  the  President  certainly  is  not  going 
to  abuse  his  discretion.  It  is  my  feeling 
that  the  President  will  act  responsibly, 
as  I  would  expect  the  intelligent  over- 
sight committee  would  act  responsibly.  In 
determining  whether  a  matter  should  be 
publiclv  disclosed. 

I  would  imagine  that  the  President 
would  seldom  issue  a  certification  under 
this  procedure,  so  as  not  to  wear  out 
his  standing  with  the  Senate.  Yet  I 
would  not  want  to  put  into  the  defini- 
tion what  Uie  President  must  consider 
a  matter  of  gravity.  I  am  confident  the 
President  will  not  act  capriciously  and 
that  he  will  only  act  to  certify  that  the 
matter  .should  not  be  disclosed  if  he 
thinks  that  the  threat  to  the  national 
interest  posed  by  such  disclosure  is  of 
such  gravity  that  it  outweighs  any  pub- 
lic interest  in  disclosure. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  I  thank  the  Senator. 
That  clarifies  this  matter  fully  and  ade- 
quately. Obviously,  the  Senate  will  al- 
ways be  able  to  make  its  own  decision 
in  its  own  way  as  to  whether  ^  matter 
is  of  such  gravity  or  not. 

I  would  like  to  ask  the  Senator  just 
one  other  question. 

Let  us  assume  that  the  new  commit- 
tee on  Intelligence  receives  information 
which  is  not  classified  under  established 
security  procedures.  Let  us  also  assume 
that  tlie  committee  additionally  has  de- 
termined that  the  release  of  such  classi- 


fied information  would  not  damage  the 
national  security  of  the  United  Sutes. 
Is  it  the  intent  of  this  compromise  ver- 
sion that  the  new  committee  would  be 
able  to  release  such  information  with- 
out referring  it  to  the  full  Senate  for 
r6vlew? 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  Well,  if  it  is  the  type 
of  information  the  Senator  mentioHB, 
res.  the  committee  could  release  such 
information  without  referring  it  to  the 
full  Senate,  since  the  compromise  ver- 
sion anticipates  that  the  process  of 
Presidential  certification  will  only  be 
operative  when  the  information  is  the 
kind  described  by  section  8  ■  b )  *  T  of  this 
resolution. 

The  compromise  version  permits  this 
new  committee  to  hold  hearings  and 
otherwise  function  like  any  other  Sen- 
ate committee,  if  the  information  is  un- 
classified, and  the  committee  has  con- 
cluded its  release  would  not  damage  na- 
tional security. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  I  thank  the  Senator 
very  much. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr,  President,  will  the 
distinguished  Senator  yield  me  3  min- 
utes for  a  unanimous-consent  request 
and  explanation? 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  I  yield. 


AMENDMENT  OF  THE  ADMINISTRA- 
TIVE PROCEDURES  ACT— RE - 
REFERRAL  OF  S.  2715 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent,  with  respect  to  Calendar 
Order  No.  820.  S.  2715.  that  that  bill  be 
re  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Govem- 
ment  Operations  for  a  period  of  30  days. 

This  bill  was  originally  introduced  and 
assigned  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary  and  the  Committee  on  Govern- 
ment Operations.  The  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee approved  the  bill,  and  while  it  was 
still  before  the  Committee  on  Govern- 
ment Operations,  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  that  committee  (Mr  Ribi- 
coFFi  and  the  distinguished  minority- 
member  of  the  committee,  in  order  to 
permit  the  bill  to  come  in  before  the 
Mav  15  budget  deadline,  waived  the  jur- 
isdiction of  the  Committee  on  Govern- 
ment Operations  in  order  that  the  bill 
might   be   reported   prior   to   May    15 

I  now  request — and  this  has  been 
cleared  with  the  distinguished  chairman 
of  the  committee  '  Mr.  Ribicoff  '  and  the 
dLstinguished  ranking  minority  member 
of  the  committee— that  the  bill  be  re- 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Govern- 
ment Operations  for  a  period  of  30  days. 

The  PRESrOING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 


PROPOSED   STANTDING   COMMITTEE 
ON  INTELLIGENCE  ACTTVITIES 

The  Senate  continued  with  the  consid- 
eration of  the  resolution  '  S.  Res  400'  to 
establish  a  SUnding  Committee  of  the 
Senate  on  Intelligence  Activities,  and  for 
other  purposes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  <Mr. 
Stone  ' .  Who  yields  time? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
myself  3  minutes. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  Mr. 
Braswell.  Mr.  McFadden,  Mr.  Sullivan. 
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and  Mr.  Kenney  of  the  staff  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Services  be  permitted 
to  be  in  the  Chamber  during  the  debate 
on  this  measure. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  I  want 
to  make  clear,  since  some  other  Senators 
have  come  In,  that  there  hfis  been  no 
reference  here  to  any  Senator  not  being 
trustworthy,  or  any  suggestlCn  that  any 
Senator  would  go  out  and  letik  a  matter 
of  consequence.  No  one  charges  that,  and 
never  has.  This  matter  Is  related  to  try- 
ing to  reduce  to  a  mlnlmunp  the  oppor- 
tunities for  exposure  in  ond  way  or  an- 
other, with  reference  to  some  of  these 
item  wliich  are  so  sensitive  and  so  ma- 
terial. 

I  have  been  hounded  for  years — In  a 
good  way.  and  I  do  not  blame  anyone — 
because  I  just  would  not  say  how  much, 
so  far  as  I  knew,  was  included  in  what 
we  have  called  the  budget  for  intelli- 
gence. As  I  say,  I  do  not  blame  anyone. 

Mr  President,  may  we  hBve  order? 
I  can  hear  people  talking  there  at  the 
desk. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICEa.  The  Sen- 
ate will  be  in  order. 

Mr.  STENNIS  So  this  is  an  effort  not 
dealing  with  Individuals,  not  a  matter  of 
who  has  what  to  do.  We  are  talking 
about  a  system  here. 

The  PREStDING  OFFICEjR.  The  Sen- 
ator's 3  minutes  have  expired. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  yield  myself  3  addi- 
tional minutes.  i 

We  are  dealing  with  a  jsystem  here 
that  will  afford  the  most  pfotectlon 

I  notice,  according  to  me  press  re- 
ports— and  the  committee  lips  done  a  lot 
of  f^ne  work — that  when  thf  motion  was 
made  that  the  Intelligenci  Committee 
publish  the  total  amount  of  the  intelli- 
gence budget  this  year,  thfre  was  dis- 
agreement, and  the  comm^tee  voted  5 
to  4  not  to  make  that  disclosure,  but 
rather  to  refer  It  to  the  Senate. 

I  do  not  think  there  coul^  possibly  be 
a  better  illustration  of  the  Sensitiveness 
of  this  matter,  and  also  of  tlje  differences 
of  opinion  about  it.  We  ill  recognise 
there  must  be  some  protection,  some- 
thing less  than  total  dlscl«isure.  and  it 
shows  that  the  more  you  get  Into  it,  the 
more  you  realize  tJiat  that  dLsclo.sure 
ought  to  be  reduced  to  the  very  minimum. 

Every  time  that  the  Senate  has  ever 
voted  on  this  budget  matter  directly.  It 
has  refu.scd  to  make  this  disclosure, 
whether  In  open  session  or  in  closed  .se.*^- 
.slon.  This  conclusively  proves,  to  my 
mind,  the  point  that  I  have  tried  to 
make — the  point  that  is  refected  In  the 
effort  of  the  Senator  from  Texas,  the 
Senator  from  South  Carollnta.  and  my- 
self as  the  third  author  of  t^ls  proposed 
amendment.  It  is  just  to  njjRke  it  more 
certain  that  we  give  these  siisitlve  mat- 
ters the  maximum  security.] 

When  we  kick  a  maiter  around 
through  this  Chamber  an<i_the  various 
committees,  with  more  stMf,  there  are 
more  opportunities  for  thln|s  to  get  out; 
not  the  .substance,  maybe.Tbut  matters 
from  which  inferences  cmi  be  drawn. 
That  Is  what  Mr.  EUswortl  says  in  his 
testimony,  that  the  forelln  countries 
which  are  not  allied  with  i^,  our  adver- 
saries, have  the  most  adept  and  most 


penetrating  intelligence  agents,  and  that 
from  a  mere  morsel  of  information,  or 
just  an  Inference,  they  can  piece  things 
together  as  they  study  our  processes 
from  year  to  year  and  from  time  to  time; 
and  that  Increases  or  decreases  In  budg- 
etary items  can  put  them  on  the  right 
track. 

In  this  subject  matter  that  we  are  try- 
ing to  protect  in  this  amendment,  there 
are  included  not  only  the  satellite  pro- 
grams, what  they  find  and  what  they 
transmit,  but  all  kinds  of  activities  with 
reference  to  codes  and  working  on  codes, 
our  own  as  well  as  others,  as  an  Illustra- 
tion. It  Includes  electronics  of  all  kinds; 
some  of  It  is  very  sensitive,  some  not. 
Some  of  it  stays  In  the  research  and  de- 
velopment area  for  years  and  years,  and 
maybe  never  does  emerge  Into  an  instru- 
ment of  some  kind.  Then  some  of  it  does 
break  through  in  the  most  valuable  kind 
of  instrument,  weapons  system,  or  part 
of  a  system. 

Many  of  those  projects  prove  to  be 
worthies*;,  it  Is  true,  but  at  the  same  time 
some  of  them  have  proven  to  be  of  Im- 
measurable value  and  of  far-reaching 
consequences:  and  should  some  inference 
get  out  or  some  basis  for  dlscoverv  get 
out  In  the  beginning,  in  the  middle,  or 
at  the  end  of  all  this  long  laborious  ef- 
fort, the  entire  venture  would  be  killed 

Mr  President,  .so  It  is  as  to  mntters  of 
that  nature. 

Another  point  has  been  mentioned.  No 
one  has  charged  anj'thing.  This  does  not 
raise  the  issue  about  civilian  control  and 
military  control.  Not  one  lota  of  that 
Issue  Is  here. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator's 3  minutes  have  expired 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
myself  2  additional  minutes. 

I  personally  always  favored  the  two 
top  officers  of  CIA.  for  instance,  being 
nonmilltary  so  far  as  that  point  goes. 
But  this  is  not  an  Issue  about  civUinn 
control  or  military  control  This  is  in  the 
field  of  intelligence  that  we  regularly 
charge  to  the  military.  It  is  those  funds 
to  which  we  are  trying  to  Rive  the  hlehest 
degree  of  protection  and  .subject  to  the 
least  amount  of  chance  for  exposiire. 

Mr.  President.  I  say  with  emphasis 
that  our  amendment  does  not  alt-er  In 
any  way  the  existing  language  of  the 
Cannon  substitute,  so  far  as  oversight  of 
US.  intelligence  activities,  Including  de- 
fense intelligence  is  concerned  ThLs  new 
committee,  if  the  amended  resolution  Is 
agreed  to,  will  have  full,  unlimited  over- 
sight powers,  with  powers  of  subpena. 
and  power  for  investigation'^  of  all  kinds 
and  over  all  kinds  of  Intelligence. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator's time  has  expired. 

Mr  STENNIS.  Mr  President,  I  yield 
myself  1  additional  minute. 

The  select  committee  will  have  access, 
as  I  repeat  for  cmpha.sis.  to  all  intelli- 
gence it  makes  and  full  investigatory  and 
.subpena  power  over  all  intelligence 
activities. 

I  repeat  for  emphasis.  Let  us  remem- 
ber what  we  are  trying  to  protect  here 
are  the  very  matters  that  have  divided 
the  committee  and  divided  the  Senate. 
It  has  always  been  in  favor  of  nondis- 
closure as  to  these  total  amounts.  There 
must  be  some  basis  for  that  position  or 


the  Senate  would  not  have  maintained 
that  position  all  these  years. 

I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  WEICKER.  Mr.  President,  on  the 
time  of  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Coruiectlcut.  I  wish  to  ask  a  question  of 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Missis- 
sippi. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr,  REBICOFF.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
the  Senator  1  minute. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Connecticut  Is  recognized  for 
1  minute. 

Mr.  WEICKER.  n  the  amendment  of 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Mi.ssls- 
sippl  is  agreed  to,  what  will  it  do  to  this 
committee?  The  Senator  has  stated,  in 
other  words,  what  it  will  not  do.  What 
will  it  do? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  covered  that  when 
someone  had  dLstracted  the  attention  of 
the  Senator  In  some  way.  There  are 
positive  things,  and  I  spelled  them  out 
in  a  brief  memorandum,  but  I  have  it 
written  out  in  more  formal  language. 

It  would  remove  from  the  proposed 
new  select  committee  legislative  juris- 
diction over  the  Department  of  Defense. 
The  rationale  is,  first,  it  would  minimize 
the  p<jssible  dLsclosures  through  the  long 
and  debated  process  of  autliorization  cf 
sensiti\c  Intelligence  figures.  Rather 
than  being  simply  authorized  by  a  bill 
or  a  joint  resolution,  passed  by  the  Sen- 
ate alone,  as  required  by  this  substitute, 
defense  intelligence  figures  would  con- 
tinue to  be  Included  In  various  parts  of 
the  military  authorization  and  appro- 
priations acts.  I  cannot  overstress  that. 
And  so  forth. 

But  that  is  the  point  the  Senator  very 
well  raised. 

Mr.  WEICKER.  It  takes  the  power  of 
the  purse  away  from  the  committee,  does 
it  not? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Not  entirely,  but  it 
elves  defense  intelligence  matters  back 
to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services 
rather  than  stripping  the  committee  of 
that. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  2 
minutes  hr.ve  expired. 

Mr.  WEICKER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  me  2  additional  minutes? 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  I  yield  the  Senator  2 
additional  minutes. 

Mr.  WEICKER.  I  suggest  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  MlssLssippi  that  the  whole 
purpose  of  the  committee  Is  to  give  It 
not  only  oversight  but  also  the  neces- 
sary powers  to  go  ahead  and  act  on  its 
oversight.  We  have  had  unfortunately 
an  lnef!ectlve  system.  ThLs  is  not  laying 
this  fault  at  the  door  of  the  Senator 
from  Mississippi.  The  system  itself  ob- 
viously has  not  adequately  handled  the 
intelligence  community. 

Wliy  should  this  committee  have  any 
le.ss  power  than  any  other  committee  of 
the  U.S.  Senate? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  ThLs  would  retain  in 
the  Committee  on  Armed  Services  legis- 
lative jurisdiction,  as  I  have  described. 
It  leaves  with  the  other  committee  the 
oversight  and  access  to  everything  In- 
cluded and  the  power  to  make  recom- 
mendations also.  We  would  simply  give 
the  Committee  on  Armed  Services  pri- 
mary   responsibility    for    dealing    with 
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the.se  kind  of  matters  only,   and   they 
could  recommend  what  they  wished. 

I  thank  the  Senator  from  Connecticut 
who  has  made  some  good  recommenda- 
tions. 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  Mr.  President,  will  tiie 
Chair  please  inform  us  concerniiig  the 
amount  of  time  remaining? 

The  PRESIDENG  OFFICER.  Tlie  Sen- 
ator from  Connecticut  has  17  minutes 
remaining,  and  the  Senator  from  Missis- 
sippi has  28  minutes  remaining. 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  Mr.  President,  because 
of  the  disparity  of  time  remaining.  I  hope 
the  Senator  from  Mississippi  would  use 
some  more  of  his  time. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  I  think 
the  point  is  well  taken.  I  will  ascertain 
if  I  can. 

Let  us  have  a  2-minute  quorum  call 
on  the  time  of  the  Senator  from  Mis- 
sissippi. 

Mr.  President,  I  suggest  the  absence 
of  a  quorum,  and  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  quorum  call  for  2  minutes 

be  charged  to  our  side. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 
The    assistant   legislative    clerk    pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

The    PRESIDING    OFFICER.    Under 
the  previous  order,  the  quorum  call  is 
rescinded. 
Who  yields  time? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Chair  indulge  me  for  a  minute? 

Mr.  President,  I  am  glad  to  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  Georgia  <Mr.  Nunn)  5 
minutes.  He  has  a  relevant  matter  to 
present.  It  is  not  on  this  amendment. 

Mr.  NUNN.  Mr.  President.  Is  the  Sena- 
tor from  Connecticut  (Mr,  Ribicoff*  in 
the  Chamber?  I  see  that  ne  ls  present. 
He  and  I  discussed  this  amendment. 

Mr.  President,  section  8  of  Senate  Res- 
olution 400,  in  the  nature  of  a  substitute, 
deals  with  a  very  important  subject,  and 
that  is  the  right  of  Congres.s.  in  thi.'^  ca.se 
more  particularly  the  Senate,  to  declas- 
sify information  that  the  executive 
branch  has  classified. 

Section  8,  subsection  fa) ,  is  very  clear 
In  its  wording.  Subsection  'b)  Ls  also 
clear. 

Section  2  of  subsection  'b'  beginning 
on  page  12.  Is  also  clear,  and  then  we 
get  down  to  section  3  of  .subsection  3  un- 
der (b)  of  section  8.  ThLs  section  reads: 
If  the  President  notifies  the  select  com- 
mittee of  his  objections  to  the  disclosure 
of  such  Information  as  provided  In  paragraph 
(2).  such  committee  may,  by  majority  vo'e 
refer  the  question  of  the  disclosure  of  such 
Information  to  the  Senate  for  consideration. 
Such  Information  shall  not  thereafter  be 
publicly  dLsclosed  without  leave  of  the 
Senate. 

I  have  dL'^cu.ssed  Uii.s  section  with  both 
Senator  Byrd  and  Senator  RiBiroFF.  as 
well  as  Senator  Cannon,  and  it  is  clear 
from  my  conversations  with  them  that 
the  last,  .sentence  makes  reference  to  and 
Ls  premised  on  the  President  notifying 
the  select  committee  of  hLs  objections 

It  is  very  clear  in  tlie  conversations 
that  the  intent  of  the  committee  was 
that,  once  the  President  notified  the 
conimittee  that  he  objected  to  the  release 


of  tills  information,  the  infoi-niation 
would  not  then  be  released  until  the  full 
Senate  was  consulted  and  gave  approval. 
However,  that  last  sentence  is  in  a 
position  which  follows  number  2  on  line 
12.  paj.;e  12,  which  says  Uiat  "such  com- 
mitiee  may.  by  majority  vote,  refer  the 
question  of  the  disclosure  ol  surh  uilor- 
mation  to  the  Senate  for  consideration." 
and  then  that  clause  is  followed  by  the 
word  "thereafter"  in  the  last  sentence. 
One  could  interpret  this  section  as  mean- 
ing that  after  the  commitK:^.  by  majority 
vote,  referred  it  to  tlie  Senate,  there 
would  be  no  disclosure  without  consulta- 
tion with  the  full  Senate. 

Tlie  structure  of  this  section  coi.ild  lead 
to  an  interpretation  that  I  do  not  think 
tlie  committee  intends.  The  unintended 
interpretation  would  be.  in  effect,  that 
the  select  committee  could  declassily  in- 
telligence ]nfom;ation  over  the  Presi- 
dents objection.^  if  it  aid  not.  by  nia:or- 
Itv  vote  refer  the  question  of  disclosure 
to  the  Senate,  I  do  not  think  that  is  what 
the  committee  intends,  and  I  am  going 
to  submit  an  amendment,  winch  I  will 
call  to  the  attention  of  the  Senator  from 
Connecticut.  I  believe  my  amendment 
will  clarify  and  make  ver%-  clear  that 
once  the  President  objt-cts.  the  commit- 
tee, if  they  rec'ommend  the  release  of 
classified  information,  m  effect  declassi- 
fying that  information,  would  have  to 
refer  it  to  the  full  Senate,  and  the  full 
Senate  would  have  to  give  leave. 

The  Senator  from  Connecticut  may 
wish  to  re&pona. 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  I  think  the  Senator 
should  present  his  amendment. 

Mr.  NUNN.  Mr.  President,  I  send  the 
amendment  to  the  desk.  I  do  not  know 
whether  it  is  ui  order,  1  ask  imanimous 
consent  that  it  may  be  m  order  to  take 
up  thL':  amendment  at  this  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER,  Is  there 
objection? 

Mr.  STENNIS,  Mr.  President,  reserv- 
iiif  the  right  to  object— and  I  shall  not 
object  on  the  merius  of  it^ — but  the  agree- 
ment is  to  vote  at  2  p,m,;  so  we  will  be 
cut  off  in  our  debate  if  the  an-;endment 
is  not  adopted  in  a  short  period  ol  time 

Mr.  NUNN.  It  is  my  understanding 
that  the  minority  and  the  majority  have 
agreed   to   this  amendment. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  All  right.  I  have  no 
ob.iection. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment   will   be   stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  a? 
follows : 

On  p>age  12.  beginning  with  the  word 
•such"  on  line  14  strike  all  through  the 
word  -Senate"  on  line  15  and  Insert  In  lieu 
thereof  the  following : 

"The  committee  shall  not  publicly  dis- 
close such  information  without  leave  of  the 
r.S     Senat,e  ", 

Mr,  RIBICOFF.  Mr.  President,  as  the 
manager  of  the  bill.  I  am  pleased  to 
accept  the  amendment^ 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  5 
minutes  allotted  to  the  Senator  have 
expired. 

The  question  Is  on  agreeing  to  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from 
CJeorgla. 


Tlie  amendment  was  agreed  to. 
The     PRESIDING     OFFICER.     Who 

yields  time? 

Mr.  RIBICOFF  I  yield  5  minutes  to 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Ken- 
tucky, 

Mr.  HUDDLESTON.  I  thank  the  dis- 
tinguished floor  manager  of  the  bill. 

Mr,  Pre.sident.  first.  I  want  to  reiter- 
ate my  verj-  strong  support  for  the  sub- 
.^lilute  version  of  Senate  Resolution  400. 
creating  a  permanent  oversight  commit- 
tee on  the  intelligence  activities  of  this 
country.  That  support  is  predicated 
upon  my  experience  during  the  past  15 
months  as  a  member  of  the  Senate  se- 
lect committee  investigating  our  intel- 
lig^ence  activities. 

It  is  based  upon  my  firm  belief  that 
it  is  absolutely  essential  that  this  Na- 
tion have  the  strongest  most  effective. 
and  most  efficient  intelligence  organiza- 
tions, botli  from  the  standpoint  of  col- 
lecting intelligence  and  the  standpoint 
of  processing  and  using  that  intelligence 
onre  it  has  been  collected. 

Second,  it  is  based  on  my  strong  be- 
hef  that  it  is  essential  that  certain  in- 
formation te  kept  secret:  that  there  is 
a  necessity  for  this  Nation  to  have 
secrets. 

It  is  also  my  firm  belief  that  the  ap- 
proach taken  by  the  suggested  compro- 
mise L-  tlie  l>est  way  to  insure  that  we 
have  adequate  intelligence,  and  ade- 
quate oversight. 

I  will  have  a  further  statement  to 
make,  or  to  place  ir.  the  Record,  as  we 
approach  final  passage,  regarding  my 
support  of  the  substitute  amendment  to 
Senate  Resolution  400. 

At  this  time,  however.  I  offer  m.y  op- 
position to  the  amendment  now  pend- 
ing, I  oppose  the  amendment  beca'use  it 
is  contrarj-  to  the  concept  of  national 
intelligence,  a  concept  that  has  been  em- 
braced by  the  President  of  tlie  United 
States  in  his  own  directive  which  estab- 
lishes the  Director  of  the  Central  In- 
telligence Agency  as  the  supervisor  and 
coordinator  of  all  our  intelligence  opera- 
tions. It  is  contrary  to  the  recommendi-.- 
tions  of  the  select  committee  of  the  Sen- 
ate that  investigated  intelligence.  wh:ch 
makes  a  similar  recommendation.  More 
important,  in  fact,  it  is  contrary-  to  the 
facts  of  life  as  they  apply  to  the  in- 
telligence community. 

The  amendment  would  take  from  the 
new  oversight  committee  the  legislati\e 
and  authorization  jurisdiction  over  De- 
fense Department  intelligence.  That 
means  that  some  80  to  90  percent  of  both 
the  collection  and  production  of  intelli- 
gence and  the  consumption  of  that  in- 
telligence would  be  outside  the  effective 
oversight  responsibility  of  the  new  com- 
mittee, I  use  the  word  "effective"  be- 
cause it  already  has  been  pointed  out  that 
to  take  legislative  a'lthority  from  an 
oversight  com.mittee  would  diminish  tre- 
mendously its  effectiveness  so  far  as 
exercising  the  proper  oversight  responsi- 
bility is  concerned  Oversight  without 
legislative  participation  L=  tootliless 
oversight,  as  all  of  us  in  this  body  know 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The  Sen- 
ator's 5  minutes  have  expired. 
Mr.  HUDDLESTON.  Mr,  President,  will 
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the  Senator  yield  me  2  additional  min- 
utes? 

Mr    STKTiNIS.   1  yield. 

Mr.  HUDDLESTON.  But.  not  only  do 
tlie  defense  Intelligence  operations  com- 
pri.se  some  80  to  90  percent  of  our  col- 
le<'tion,  production,  and  U3e  of  intelli- 
gence, they  are  also  entitles  which  have 
had  their  share  of  the  abuaes  that  have 
occurred,  and  for  that  reason  alone 
should  be  within  the  efTectlve  oversight 
and  responsibility  of  the  new  committee. 

Mr.  President.  I  think  that  the  com- 
promise as  written — although,  as  has 
been  pointed  out.  there  aire  areas  In 
which  accommodations  will  have  to  be 
made  among  various  committees — can  be 
put  into  effect,  can  provide  the  effective 
kind  of  oversight  for  whicji  there  has 
been  a  crying  need  for  a  long  time  In 
the  operation  of  the  intelligence  orga- 
nizations of  this  Nation. 

The  pending  amendment  should  be 
rejected,  so  that  this  new  ainmlttee  can 
have  the  full  authority,  ttgether  with 
the  full  responsibility,  to  Iprovide  the 
kind  of  oversight  that  k  necessary 
throughout  the  intelllgencef  community. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  Presiaent.  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  Senator  ftom  Arizona 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  r  President.  I 
support  the  amendment. 

I  believe  we  have  to  divide  Intelligence, 
as  we  are  discussing  it  here  today,  Into 
raanv.  many  facets.  The  resolution  that 
established  the  select  committee,  in  my 
opinion,  was  a  wise  one.  Our  job,  sup- 
posedly, was  that  of  ferretin|;  out  wrong- 
doings .so  far  as  Intelligenfe  gathering 
was  concerned  with  resjiect  to  the 
American  citizen.  That  Is  fne  form  of 
intelligence.  We  have  ;  Intelligence 
gathered  from  embassies  by  tapping.  We 
have  intelligence  gathered  h^  mall. 

Mr.  President.  I  am  anxious  to  sup- 
port this  amendment,  and  |  call  atten- 
tion to  the  fact  that  the  amendment 
would  remove  from  the  proposed  new 
select  committee  legislative  jurisdiction 
over  the  Department  of  Defense  intelli- 
gence. Why  Is  this  Important? 

Last  week.  I  read  several  books,  with 
which  hindsight  always  can  provide  us, 
as  to  what  we  actually  knew  about  the 
Intent  of  the  Japanese  before  Pearl 
Harbor.  It  was  amazing.  Hed  we  had  a 
properly  working  intelligence  agency  at 
that  time,  with  the  information  we  had 
gathered  from  a  number  of  sources,  none 
related  to  the  other,  we  almost  could 
have  predicted  the  attack  on  Pearl  Har- 
bor to  the  hour.  We  could  have  resisted 
It  and  defeated  the  Japanese  without 
any  trouble  at  all.  But  because  we  did 
not  have  an  Intelligence  agency  such  as 
the  CIA  at  that  time,  we  depended  upon 
the  warring  factions  in  the  services  and 
the  civilians  in  the  War  Department  and 
the  President,  himself.  We  got  ourselves 
Into  a  very  costly  war. 

That  is  why  I  support  this  amend- 
ment— not  to  prevent  the  establishment 
of  a  committee  to  have  so-called  over- 
sight, but  to  allow  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services  to  have  that  sole  Juris- 
diction becaase.  Mr  President.  I  do  not 
care  if  you  have  a  committee  of  one.  it 
is  almost  impo.ssible  to  stop  leaks.  As 
hard  as  our  special  committee  tried,  we 
could  not  bottle  them  all  up.  and.  of 


course,  the  House  was  a  sieve.  It  leaked, 
leaked,  and  leaked. 

Under  the  Committee  on  Armed  Serv- 
ices, we  would  handle  just  that  Intelli- 
gence that  applies  to  the  military,  noth- 
ing else — no  Interest  in  the  FBI,  no  in- 
terest in  anything  except  the  intelligence 
that  the  military  has  to  gather 

Mr.  President.  I  remind  my  colleagues 
in  this  body  who  have  had  experience  in 
war  or  experience  with  the  mllltan,'  that 
the  estimate  of  the  situation  Is  a  little 
formula  that  we  are  taught  almost  be- 
fore we  know  what  the  rest  of  the  serv- 
ice Is  about.  The  primary  part  of  the  esti- 
mate of  the  situation  is  intelligence: 
What  does  the  enemy  have,  what  does 
the  enemy  Intend  to  do  witli  w  liat  he  has. 
what  does  he  know  about  what  we  have, 
and  what  does  he  know  about  what  we 
intend  to  do  with  our  Intelligence;  Then, 
by  working  the  two  against  each  other, 
we  come  up  with  some  passible  lines  of 
action.  But  if  this  information  is  made 
public,  as  we  watched  it  be  made  public 
from  the  other  body  and  from  leaks 
downtown,  then  the  estimate  of  the  sit- 
uation gets  to  be  pretty  much  of  a  joke 

I  know  Members  of  this  body  are  con- 
cerned about  covert  action  I  know  that 
Members  feci  that  we  should  dLsclose, 
among  the  oversight  function,  any  covert 
action.  Well.  Mr.  President,  this  Is  dan- 
gerous. Thase  of  us  on  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services,  in  spite  of  what  our  col- 
leagues might  think,  know  of  many, 
many  covert  actions  that  were  practiced 
during  the  years,  many  of  which  pre- 
vented wars  between  other  countries, 
many  of  which  prevented  ourselves  from 
getting  into  trouble.  So.  military  intelli- 
gence, to  me.  is  a  most  sacred  item  and 
we  should  look  on  it  as  such;  create  a 
full  committee  to  take  en  re  of  the  abuses 
upon  the  American  people,  but  allow 
military  intelligence  to  go  as  it  has  in 
the  past  We  have  developed  a  very  fine 
intelligence-gathering  system.  In  fact.  I 
just  read  on  the  ticker  tape  thLs  morn- 
ing that  our  old  friend.  Averell  Harri- 
man.  has  recommended  to  the  Demo- 
cratic Platform  Committee  that  covert 
action  not  be  stopped,  that  It  be  en- 
couraged because,  by  covert  action, 
properly  done,  we  prevent  wars;  we  do 
not  get  into  them. 

I  am  afraid  if  a  15-member  commit- 
tee is  ever  created  and  given  the  handle 
on  military  intelligence,  covert  action 
will  become  something  that  will  be  very 
overt  and  we  will  be  fighting  the  battles 
on  the  f^oor  of  the  Senate  Instead  of  do- 
ing it  In  a  round-about,  backward, 
sneaky  way.  Call  it  what  you  want,  but 
by  doing  it  that  way.  we  will  prevent 
American  men  and,  now,  American 
women  from  being  called  into  battle 

I  hope  my  colleagues  will  support  this 
amendment.  It  Is  not  an  Earth-shaking 
amendment.  It  Is  not  going  to  destroy  the 
concept  of  the  substitute  Senate  Resolu- 
tion 400.  It  will,  in  my  opinion,  protect 
the  best  Interests  of  our  coimtry, 

Mr  RIBICOFF.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
1  minute  to  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  North  Carolina. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Mr  President,  as  I  un- 
derstand the  amendment  offered  by  Sen- 
ators Stennis  and  Tower,  it  eliminates 
from  the  jurisdiction  of  the  new  select 


committee  any  jurisdiction  over  defense 
intelligence,  which  would  include  the 
Defen.se  Intelligence  Agency,  tlie  Na- 
tional Security  Agency,  and  the  intelli- 
gence activities  of  the  tliree  military 
departments. 

Under  the  Carmon  substitute,  the  new 
select  committee  would  have  Jurisdiction 
over  defen5e  intelligence,  except  for  "tac- 
tical foreign  military  intelligence  serving 
no  national  policymaking  function  " 

Those  Senators  supporting  the  Sten- 
nls/Tower  amendment  argue  that  it  is 
Impossible,  as  a  practical  matter,  to  sep- 
arate, for  purposes  of  oversight,  tactical 
intelligence  activities  from  national  in- 
telligence activities.  They  therefore 
would  opt  for  the  Armed  Services  Cohi- 
mittee  to  retain  sole  jurisdiction  over  all 
defense  Intelligence  activities. 

While  I  have  great  respect  and  admi- 
ration for  the  distinguished  chairman 
of  the  Armed  Services  Committee,  the 
findings  of  the  Select  Committee  on  In- 
telligence lead  me  to  disagree  with  him 
on  this  point.  I  think  that  it  Is  possible 
to  separate  those  Intelligence  programs 
carried  out  by  the  Department  of  De- 
fense which  contribute  to  the  national 
Intelligence  picture  from  those  carried 
out  to  support  tactical  military  units. 
The  Department  of  Defense  already  dis- 
tinguishes between  tactical  intelligence 
programs  and  national  intelligence  pro- 
grams for  purposes  of  its  annual  budget 
submissions  to  the  Congress. 

Furthermore,  we  have  seen  that  the 
President's  Executive  order  of  February 
17.  1976,  places  witliln  the  Director  of 
Central  Intelligence  managerial  respon- 
sibility for  all  national  intelligence  ac- 
tivities, including  those  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense.  We  have  here,  then, 
the  executive  branch  distinguishing  be- 
tween "tactical"  and  "national"  intelli- 
gence activities  carried  out  by  the  De- 
partment of  Defense,  for  purpo.sc.s  of 
managing  the  intelligence  community. 
Should  Congress  not  do  the  same? 

I  know  this  Ls  a  cloudy  Issue  for  a  lot 
of  Senators  who  are  unf.imiliar  with 
how  DOD  conducts  its  Intelligence  ac- 
tivities, but  I  think  that  insofar  as  over- 
sight is  concerned,  the  dividing  hne 
would  be  quite  clear.  The  new  select 
committee,  as  I  see  it.  would  have  con- 
current jurisdiction  over  all  DOD  agen- 
cies and  programs  which  were  created 
primarily  to  collect  and  produce  intelli- 
gence for  our  national  intelligence  esti- 
mates. The  Armed  Services  Committee 
would  retam  sole  jurisdiction  over  those 
agencies  and  programs  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  designed  primarily  to 
produce  intelligence  for  use  by  militar>- 
commanders  in  the  field  To  be  sure, 
there  may  be  national  intelligence  ac- 
tivities which  produce  information  use- 
ful to  the  militai-y  commander  in  the 
field,  and.  by  the  same  token,  tactical 
intelligence  activities  may  produce  in- 
formation aseful  to  the  national  intelli- 
gence picture.  But  In.sofar  as  oversight 
of  these  activities  is  concerned,  the 
select  committee  would  have  concurrent 
jurisdiction  over  those  activities  desiKned 
to  provide  national  intelligence,  and  the 
Armed  Services  Committee  would  have 
sole  jurisdiction  over  those  artivltics  de- 
signed to  produce  tactical  intelligence. 
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Unless  the  proposed  intelligence  com- 
mittee does  .ihare  jurusdiction  over  the 
national  intelligence  activities  of  tlie  De- 
partment of  DefeiLse,  I  Ihnik  its  effec- 
tiveness will  be  seriously  jeopardized.  I 
say  this  for  several  reasons 

First,  as  several  Senators  have  pointed 
out  already,  between  80  and  90  percent 
of  the  Intelligence  budget  goes  to  the 
Department  of  Defense.  To  eliminate 
such  a  sizable  amount  of  intelligence  ex- 
penditures from  the  scrutmy  of  the  new 
intelligence  committee  would  be  to  make 
a  mockei-y  of  it. 

Second,  I  think  it  will  be  impossible  for 
the  new  committee  to  study  the  perform- 
ance of  the  intelhgcnce  community  a,'^  a 
whole  without  looking  at  DOD  How.  for 
instance,  can  we  make  a  judgment  about 
the  performance  of  the  Intelligence  com- 
muiuty  during  a  Mideast  war  or  an 
Angolan  crisis,  unless  we  have  military 
intelligence  in  to  explain  its  role^  And 
how  will  we  have  their  cooperation  In 
these  studies  unless  we  have  some  type 
of  oversight  authority? 

Third.  I  fear  that  11,  in  Uic  future,  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services  proves  to 
be  more  favorable  than  the  proposed 
select  committee  to  intelligence  activi- 
ties or  intelligence  exix-nditures.  we  will 
see  the  intelligence  community  detnde  to 
have  military  undertake  more  and  more 
of  its  activities  in  order  to  avoid  facing 
the  tougher  committee.  In  short.  I  think 
that  the  Stennis  Tower  amendment  will 
not  result  in  even-har.ded  oversight  of 
the  intelligence  community. 

Finally,  I  am  concerned  that  leaving 
military  intelligence  in  the  exclusive 
hands  of  the  Committee  on  Armed  Sen  - 
ices  will  not  result  in  the  type  of  over- 
sight we  need  to  protect  the  rights  and 
privacy  of  our  citizens.  I  remind  my  col- 
leagues of  the  Church  committee  findings 
which  showed  that  numerous  activitie.'^ 
of  the  Department  of  Defence  resulted  in 
violations  of  individual  riKhts,  none  of 
which  were  ever  invcstik'ated  by  the  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Services.  I  ix)mt  to  the 
existence  of  the  NSA's  Wat.ch  Li.st  and 
Project  Shamrock,  and  the  domestic 
sun'eillance  activities  of  the  Army  dur- 
ing the  late  1960 's  In  this  latter  case,  the 
investigation  of  Anny  surveillance  was 
undertaken  not  by  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services  but  by  a  Judiciary  sub- 
committee. 

The  Church  committee  report  also 
found  that  there  are  approximately  5.000 
military  investipat^ors  still  in  the  United 
States.  Can  we  be  .satusfied  that  the.'je 
5.000  investigators  are  staying  within 
legitimate  tK)unds  by  depending  on  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services? 

In  short..  Mr  President.  I  do  not  think 
we  will  have  an  effective  committee  or 
effective  oversight  if  Defense  intWligence 
is  left  out  of  the  rommitt«>s  jurisdiction 
I  urge  my  colleagues  to  vote  against  the 
amendment  offered  by  Senators  Stennis 
and  TowFR 

Mr  RIBICOFF.  Will  the  Presiding 
Officer  please  inform  us  concerning  the 
remainder  of  the  time'' 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Connecticut  has  10  minutes; 
the  Senator  from  Mississippi  has  14 
minutes. 


Mr  RIBICOFF.  I  wonder  if  the  Sena- 
tor f  rem  .Mississippi  would  take  4  minutes 
and  give  '0  mmutes  to  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Idaho  (Mr  Chukchi  from 
the  last  10  minutes  of  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Mississippi? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President.  I  do  not 
care  just  to  repeat  things  that  I  have  al- 
ready .said  I  want  to  refer  t-o  what  the 
Senator  from  Arizona  said 

The  major  part  of  military  intelligence 
is  so  sensitive,  so  far-reaching,  that, 
should  error  be  made,  in  my  humble 
opinion,  we  could  hardly  do  a  worse  thing 
than  to  subject  all  of  it  to  the  ordinary 
legislative  process  of  this  congressional 
body.  That  is  just  a  matter  of  common- 
sense  when  we  consider  tne  subject  mat- 
ter with  rea,sonable  caution  and  not  over- 
caution.  I  speak  with  great  deference  to 
all  these  men  who  have  worked  on  it  so 
much.  This  resolution  is  a  unilateral 
thing.  No  one  in  the  House  is  going  to  be 
t>ouiid  by  It  in  the  legislative  circle  even 
if  this  process  is  adopted.  Where  we 
would  have  a  budget,  it  would  finally  be 
debated  here  and  finally  agreed  on  and 
then  carried  to  the  Committee  on  Appro- 
priations to  let  them  do  the  best  they 
could  to  live  with  it.  The  Lord  only  knows 
how  they  would  be  able  to  live  with  it. 
But  we  will  say  they  will  do  their  best, 
which  I  believe  they  will,  and  bring  it 
back  here  on  the  floor,  where  it  Is  subject 
to  a  jx)int  of  order  under  the  terms  here 
and  can  be  knocked  out.  debated  and  re- 
debat.ed,  and  finally  a  bill  is  passed 

Tlien  what  happens  to  the  appropria- 
tions bill?  It  goes  over  to  the  House  of 
Representatives,  and  there  is  no  one  at 
home,  no  special  subcommittee  over 
there,  no  si>ecial  Select  Committee  on 
Intelligence  over  there — I  am  talking 
about  legislation  now — no  one  to  deal 
with.  If  you  have  ever  been  on  a  real  ap- 
propriations conference  committee  with 
tho.se  gentlemen  from  the  House,  you 
know  they  are  experts  and  they  are  not 
going  to  be  compelled  or  bound  ]py  any- 
thing in  the  way  of  a  ceiling  that  they 
had  no  part  in  fixing. 

They  are  not  going  to  be  bound  by 
anything  that  does  not  pertain  to  them. 
or  at  least  that  they  had  a  part  m  malt- 
ing and  legislating  on — I  mean  in  the 
House.  It  would  be,  I  say  with  great  def- 
erence, a  great  mistake.  This  unilateral 
committee  will  have  to  be  redone  and 
abandoned,  or  something  happen  to  it 
before  it  has  a  chance  to  be  effective  in  a 
legislative  way.  Unless  the  House  comes 
to  something  in  the  neighborhood  of  the 
same  pattern.  I  just  can  not  see  where  it 
would  have  a  chance. 

Maybe  I  am  not  fair  to  the  House. 
Maybe  they  should  have  gone  on  and 
gone  into  this  thing.  But  they  did  not; 
they  did  not.  All  we  are  asking  in  this 
amendment. — we  are  not  touching  the 
CIA.  we  are  not  touching  all  the  others. 
All  we  are  asking  is  just  for  the  military 
intelligence  to  be  given  this  routing 
through  the  Committee  on  Armed  Serv- 
ices, which  has  the  jurisdiction  over  all 
the  rest  of  the  military  program  for 
their  analysis,  for  their  recommendation 
at  the  same  time,  so  that  the  select  com- 
mittee can  pass  it.  taking  all  the  testi- 
mony  they  want  in  the  whole  Intelli- 


gence field,  subpena  power  undiminished 
and  everj'thing  else. 

So  I  hope,  Mr.  President,  that  on  sec- 
ond thought  the  majority  of  this  body 
will  .say  we  must  call  a  halt,  we  must  take 
another  look,  at  least  we  wiU  carve  this 
out  for  the  time  being  until  we  see  what 
can  be  done  with  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives. 

I  yield  back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Ten  min- 
utes remain  per  side. 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
10  minutes  to  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Idaho. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr  President.  I  am 
happy  to  yield  2  minut^es  to  the  distin- 
guished senior  Senator  from  Mls.souri 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Missouri  is  recognized. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President,  as 
everyone  knows.  I  have  great  respect  for 
the  distinguished  chairman  of  the 
Armed  Services  Committee,  but  I  just 
cannot  agree  with  this  proposed  amend- 
ment. In  my  opinion,  it  will  drown  the 
CIA,  the  only  civilian  agency  which  in 
itself  is  a  brake  against  the  Defense  Ete- 
partment  having  tlie  exclusive  right  to 
describe  the  threat. 

I  am  already  worried  about  the  execu- 
tive branch  reorganization  of  the  Agency 
and  I  have  so  told  Director  Bush  for 
whom  I  have  the  greatest  respect 

I  believe  If  this  intelligence  is  assigned, 
the  way  it  is  planned  under  this  amend- 
ment, to  the  Pentagon  Building  it  would 
end  any  true  civilian  supervision  of  in- 
telligence activities.  90  percent  of  which 
is  a  matter  for  the  Foreign  Relations 
Committee  even  though  it  is  called  mili- 
tary intelligence,  tmless  we  are  at  war 
with  tlie  country  m  question 

I  thank  my  friend  for  yielding  the 
time  to  me. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
the  Senator  very  much  for  his  remarks. 
Mr  President,  the  Stennis  amendment 
would  strip  the  oversight  committee  of 
all  legislative  authority  over  strategic 
intelligence  agencies  which  operate  un- 
der the  aegis  of  the  Pentagon. 

The  resolution,  the  substitute  resolu- 
tion, does  not  take  anything  away  from 
the  Armed  Services  Committee  It  does 
not  in  any  way  intrude  upon  the  legis- 
lative authority  that  that  committee 
possesses. 

All  this  resolution  does  is  to  establish 
concurrent  legislative  authority  so  that 
the  oversight  committee  might  have  ade- 
quate power  to  do  its  job 

But  the  Armed  Services  Committee, 
speaking  through  its  distinguished  chair- 
man, opposed  sharing  any  legislative  au- 
thority with  respect  to  those  agencies 
that  operate  under  the  Defense  Depart- 
ment. 

It  ought  to  be  made  clear.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, that  we  are  speaking  here  only  of 
those  agencies  within  the  Defense  De- 
partment that  are  primarily  concerned 
with  strategic  or  sometimes  what  is 
called  national  intelligence  We  are  not 
at  all  concerned  with,  and  we  are  not 
even  reaching  for.  the  Arm.y  intelligence, 
the  Air  Force  intelligence,  or  the  Naval 
intelligence,  which  is  purely  military 
and  purely  technical. 
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We  arc  talking  about  those  agencies 
within  the  Defense  Department  that  deal 
with  the  collection,  the  dfcseminatlon. 
and  the  assessment  of  political  and  eco- 
nomic intelligence  under  thd  direction  of 
the  DCI.  strategic  intelllgerjce.  and  that 
we  must  have  if  the  oversight  committee 
is  to  do  its  Job.  I 

Mr.  President,  I  suggest!  that  if  this 
amendment  is  adopted  it  will  deny  the 
oversight  committee  the  leverage  it  need.s 
to  deal  effectively  with  thoa  i  intelligence 
agencies  which  account  t  )r  the  great 
bulk  of  the  spending.  It  haj  already  been 
mentioned  if  this  amendmt  nt  is  adopted 
what  it  means  is  that  betw  sen  80  and  90 
percent  of  the  spending  for  intelligence 
Is  excluded  from  the  leg:  slative  reach 
of  the  oversight  committei  .  and  I  think 
that  is  no  minor  matter.  H  fact,  instead 
of  a  club,  the  adoption  o  this  amend- 
ment would  leave  the  over  Ight  commit- 
tee with  nothing  more  thar  a  small  stick, 
and  would  gut  the  committ  le. 

Now,  the  substitute  resa  utlon,  on  the 
other  hand,  gives  the  over  ight  commit- 
tee sufficient  legislative  l  each  to  em- 
brace the  whole  Intelligenc  ;  community 
Thus,  the  oversight  comm  ttee  would  be 
the  congressional  counterp:  rt  to  the  way 
the  executive  branch  Itself  >rganlzes  and 
administers  national  Intel  Igence. 

This  is  a  seamless  web,  1  Ir.  President. 
If  you  look  at  the  way  he  executive 
branch  pulls  it  all  togethei ,  you  will  see 
the  so-called  military  agencies  actually 
operate  under  the  direction  of  the  DCI: 
they  operate  under  the  dl  ection  of  an 
overall  Intelligence  board.  Phis  is  all  of 
a  piece,  and  it  has  to  be  left  of  a  piece, 
and  if  you  do  not  give  the  o  ^ersight  com- 
mittee jurisdiction  to  hanc  le  as  a  piece 
then  you.  of  course,  deny  t  le  committee 
effective  oversight  authorit  y. 

Everyone  who  has  servec  In  the  Sen- 
ate knows  that  the  power  o  I  the  purse  Ls 
the  ultimate  test.  To  deny  the  oversight 
committee  the  power  of  th(  purse  where 
the  Intelligence  community  Ls  concerned 
would  be  to  effectively  u  idermlne  its 
role. 

Furthermore,  Mr.  Preslient,  If  this 
amendment  is  adopted  It  tcts  us  right 
back  to  the  problem  we  i  re  trying  to 
solve.  For  years  the  probl  ;m  has  been 
there  has  been  no  committe ;  in  Congress 
that  could  reach  out  and  embrace  the 
entire  intelligence  commur  ity.  Now  we 
have  one  if  this  substitute  resolution  is 
adopted.  But  if  the  Stennij  amendment 
Is  approved,  we  are  right  bick  to  where 
we  started  from.  The  net,  hat  seemless 
web,  has  been  broken,  and  we  are  back 
to  piecemeal  jurLsdiction  distributed 
among  several  committees  of  Congress 
no  one  of  which  can  do  the  job. 

So,  Mr.  President,  I  do  lope  that  in 
consideration  of  the  need  t  tiat  has  been 
demonstrated  during  the  pf  st  15  month.s 
of  Investigation,  and  the  ab  ise  we  found, 
some  of  which  occurred  wthln  the  De- 
fense Department — the  Nt  tlonal  Secu- 
rity Agency  was  one  of  these  that,  con- 
trary to  the  laws  of  the  lan(  I,  Intercepted 
hundreds  of  thousands  oi  cables  and 
read  them  In  a  massive  fl.'hlng  expedi- 
tion for  'ntelligence  infcrmation,  all 
contrary  to  the  statutes  of  this  country. 

So  these  agencies  need  to  be  super- 
vised, and  the  oversight  cor*mlttee  needs 


to  have  such  reach  so  It  may  deal  with 
the  overall  national  strategic  intelli- 
gence community  the  same  way  that  the 
executive  branch  deals  with  it.  Only  then 
will  you  have  effective  senatorial  over- 
sight. Only  then  will  you  be  assured  that 
the  abuses  tliat  we  found  in  the  course 
of  this  investigation  can  be  prevented 
from  reoccurring  in  the  future. 

So  I  do  hope  that  the  Senate,  In  its 
wisdom,  will  reject  the  amendment. 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President.  wUl 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Yes. 

Mr.  MONDALE.  The  argument  was 
made  today  that  not  much  of  the  scope 
of  the  abuses  that  were  uncovered  oc- 
curred in  this  area  of  defense  intelli- 
gence. So  I  asked  the  staff  to  bring  over 
just  the  copies  of  the  reports  that  deal 
in  detail  with  abuses  occurring  exclu- 
sively in  the  defense  intelllRence  areas: 
One  dealing  with  surveillance  of  private 
citizens,  one  dealing  with  the  National 
Security  Agency,  ajid  each  of  these  going 
into  detail  showing  over  many  years  in  a 
broad  and  deep  scope  the  abuse  of  human 
rights  and  legal  rights  by  these  agencies. 

If  we  proceed  as  this  amendment  pro- 
E>oses.  to  exempt  these  agencies,  not  only 
do  we  exempt  80  percent  of  the  intelli- 
gence budget  but  we  will  be  creating  a 
situation  where  If  they  wanted  to  repeat 
what  has  happened  in  the  past  they 
would  simply  shift  these  activities  over 
into  the  defense  intelligence  agencies  be- 
cause these  agencies  can  do  and  have 
done,  as  this  record  shows,  precisely  the 
things  that  we  .seek  to  prevent 

Mr  CHURCH.  I  agree  wholeheartedly 
with  the  Senator.  He  is  correct  In  every- 
thing he  said. 

Mr.  President.  I  yield  the  floor 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Ume 
of  the  Senator  from  Connecticut  has  ex- 
pired. Tlie  time  the  Senator  from  MLssis- 
sippi  has  left  Ls  10  minutes. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
6  minutes  to  the  Senator  from  Texas. 

Mr.  "rtDWER.  Mr.  President,  the  Issue 
here  is  not  whether  or  not  we  should 
have  oversight  I  think  everybody  agrees 
that  we  should  have  oversight.  The  ques- 
tion is  whether  or  not  we  are  proceeding 
on  the  presumption  that  a  committee  set 
up  specifically  for  that  purpose  can  do  a 
more  i^erfect  job  than  Uic  other  commit- 
tees having  jurLsdiction  over  various  ele- 
ments of  the  Intelligence-gathering  com- 
munities. 

I  submit  that  It  carmot. 

Now,  Inherent  in  the  proposal  of  this 
resolution  is  the  suggestion  that  the 
Armed  Services  Committee  has  been  der- 
elict In  its  duties  for  lo  these  25 -plus 
years  since  the  Central  Intelligence 
Agency  has  been  In  existence. 

I  reject  that  notion.  If  there  has  been 
any  dereliction,  then  the  entire  US 
Senate  and  the  House  of  Representatives 
must  bear  the  responsibility  because  this 
was  the  accepted  way  of  doing  business 
for  so  many  years.  Then  when  abuses 
were  brought  to  our  attention,  we  re- 
acted, and  quite  properly,  in  mandating 
a  special  Investigation. 

That  brings  up  a  point,  the  Senator 
from  Idaho  says  that  without  legislative 
jurisdiction  the  oversight  committee 
would  not  have  sufficient  authority  and 


power  to  deal  with  the  business  of  over- 
sight. 

I  reject  that  notion  because  the  select 
committee  which  he  so  ably  chaired  actu- 
ally got  everything  it  wanted  and  it  had 
absolutely  no  legislative  authority.  All 
It  could  do  was  make  recommendations 

I  submit  that  a  belter  way  to  main- 
tain oversight  would  be  to  allow  the  juris- 
idiction  in  terms  of  oversight  of  our 
various  intelligence-gathering  activities 
to  continue  to  lodge  in  the  committees 
that  now  exercise  that  jurisdiction. 

I  think  that  the  process  could  be  per- 
fected by  the  creation  of.  in  the  case  of 
the  Armed  Services  Committee,  a  per- 
manent subcommittee  with  a  permanent 
professional  staff  required  to  report  to 
the  Senate  on  a  regular  basis 

The  thing  I  fear  about  this  oversight 
committee  that  is  supposed  to  resolve 
all  of  our  problems  regarding  the  m- 
telllgence  community  is  that  it  Ls  going 
to  create  more  problems  than  it  solves. 
Certainly,  it  is  going  to  create  problems 
in  terms  of  the  effectiveness  oi  our 
clandestine  activities. 

Now.  already,  the  debate  on  this  resolu- 
tion preceding  that  investigation,  the 
Senate- House  committee,  has  under- 
mined foreign  confidence  in  the  ability 
of  the  United  States  to  carry  on  intel- 
ligence-related activities  in  a  confidential 
way 

We  have  damaged  our  credibility  with 
the  intelligence  services  of  allied  nations 
and  they  feel  less  dLsposed  to  cooperate 
with  us  now.  feelinK  that  much  might  be 
disclosed  about  their  own  operations  If 
they  do  cooperate  with  us. 

So  what  we  are  doing  here  is  engag- 
ing In  an  exercise  that,  In  my  view,  has 
the  potential  for  seriously  undermining 
tlie  intelligence-gathering  capablhty  of 
the  United  States 

I  cannot  see  that  the  need  for  the  crea- 
tion of  such  a  committee,  whatever  the 
merits  in  the  proposal  are.  outweigh  the 
potential  dangers  to  the  security  of  the 
United  States  in  terms  of  the  prolifera- 
tion of  disclosure  of  confidential,  classi- 
fied and  sensitive  information. 

The  fact  of  the  matter  is  tliat  in  the 
creation  of  this  new  committee  we  do  not 
solve  the  problem  of  the  proliferation,  we 
exacerbate  that  problem. 

Now.  we  have  a  brand  new  committee 
of  15  members,  we  also  have  a  staff,  for 
everj'  member  plus  the  regular  perma- 
nent staff,  and  this  is  an  enormous  un- 
dertaking, particularly  when  we  consider 
all  the  security  precautions  this  commit- 
tee will  have  to  take. 

Tills  means  that  the  potential  for  dis- 
closure of  sensitive  information  Increases 
geometrically  rather  than  arithmetically 
and  the  potential  Is  very  much  there. 

Yes.  the  select  committee  had  a  pretty 
good  record  of  not  leaking  that  which  it 
chose  not  to  disclose.  I  think  the  com- 
mittee chose  to  disclose  more  than  it 
should  have. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator's time  has  expired. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  yield  the  Senator  a 
minute. 

Mr  TOWER  But  we  can  always  expect 
this  to  be  the  case. 

The  experience  In  the  House  is  that  the 
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House  committee,  investigating  inteUi- 
gence  committee,  did  not  leak:  it  poured. 
There  is  a  vast  potential  for  mLscltief 
here  ThLs  is  not  a  committee  that  is 
being  established  on  the  basis  of  iwpular 
demand.  The  popular  fenr  in  thi.-;  coun- 
try, by  citizens  generally,  is  not  that  the 
CIA  and  the  FBI  are  going  to  invade  their 
rights.  becau5e  n.o.st  people  being  law- 
abiding,  have  no  such  fears.  Tlieir  con- 
cern is  that  other  acencie.s  of  the  gov- 
ernment have  nnruded  much  too  much 
in  their  lives. 

Tlie  preponderance  of  the  American 
people  believe.  I  feel,  that  we  have  dis- 
closed too  much,  not  too  little,  and  the 
dangerous  potential  is  here,  that  we  shall 
disclose  much  more  and  that  we  will  im- 
pact adversely  against  the  security  of  the 
United  States  through  such  action. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  I  just 
have  one  point 

This  effort  about  holding  disclosure  to 
a  minimum,  everyone  under.'^tands  tliat 
we  are  not  trying  to  keep  the  inrorma- 
tion  away  from  the  Senators  or  Iroin  the 
American  people  ThL';  means  disclosures 
to  our  adversaries,  tho.'.e  that  arc  pitted 
against  us.  that  ai-e  planning  against  us. 
I  am  sorry  that  there  has  not  been 
more  said  about  better  wavs  o^  pcttinK 
intelligence.  Everiv-thing  here  directed 
about  disclosures,  demand,  everybody 
have  access.  Let  us  have  some  better  ways 
of  getting  better  intelligence,  more  accu- 
rate IntelliRence,  better  sy.stem,  better 
method,  better  arrangement  better  pro- 
tection for  our  men  and  those  we  hire, 
better  alternative  methods,  will  bring 
better  and  more  valuable  results. 

I  hope  that  this  little  amendment— 
and  It  is  .small— for  tlie  protection  of  this 
part  of  the  inteUigence  program  will  be 
passed. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD  Mr  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  it  be  in  or- 
der, with  one  show  of  hands,  to  order  the 
yeas  and  nays  on  the  pending  StennLs- 
Tower  amendment,  the  Cannon  substi- 
tute, and  Senate  Resolution  400,  as 
amended. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection? 
Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered 
Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there  a 
sufficient  second?  There  is  a  sufficient 
second . 
The  vcas  and  nays  were  ordered. 
Mr.  STENNIS  Mr.  President,  a  parlia- 
mentary inquiry 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The  Sen- 
ator will  state  it. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  What  is  the  pending 
matter  now  before  the  Senate? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The 
amendment  No  1649  to  ainencftnent  No. 
1643  to  Senate  Resolution  400 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Is  that  the  amendment 
that  has  been  referred  to  here  as  the 
Tower-Stennis-Tliurmond  amendment ? 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The  Sen- 
ator is  correct,  the  Tower-Stennis 
amendment. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President.  I  intend 
to  speak  in  support  of  the  amendment  by 
Senator  Tower,  myself,  and  others  to 
the  pending  substitute  proposed  by  Sen- 


ator Cannon.  Before  discussing  the 
amendment  in  detail.  I  shall  address  the 
.substitute  as  a  whole. 

PRINCIPAL    EFFECT   OF   THE    PENDING    SVBSTITUTE 

I  realize  the  pending  substitute,  which 
reverses  the  version  reported  by  the 
Rules  Committee,  represents  a  good  faith 
effort  and  hard-bargainine  on  the  part 
of  all  those  involved.  For  a  number  of 
basic  reaiions,  ho-.vever,  I  cannot  suppoii 
the  substitute 

Although  there  are  many  provisions  m 
the  substitute  on  which  I  have  reserva- 
tions. I  will  limit  my  comments  Uj  the 
principal  thrusts  of  the  substitute. 

The  substitute  would  create  a  separate 
intelligence  committee  with  legislative, 
oversight  jurLsdiction  over  all  intelligence 
activities  in  the  Federal  Government. 
Defense  intelligence  activities  would  be 
broken  out  from  the  Defense  budget.  At 
the  same  time,  any  cognizant  standing 
committee  could  request  on  a  secondaiT 
and  limited  basis  tlie  referral  of  intel- 
ligence legislation  except  as  to  the  CIA. 

OI  equal  significance  is  the  provision 
that  no  funds  will  be  appropriated  for 
U.S.  intelligence  activities  after  Septem- 
ber 30.  1976  "unless  such  fund.s  have  been 
previously  authorized  by  a  bill  or  joait 
resolution  passed  by  the  Senate  during 
the  same  or  preceding  fiscal  year  to  carry 
out  such  activities  for  such  fi.scal  year". 
If  intelligence  funds  have  not  been  spe- 
cifically authorized,  appropriations  for 
intelligence  activities  could  be  subject  to 
a  point  of  order. 

OBJECTIONS     TO      THE      PENDING      SrBSTrrUTE 

Mr.  President,  any  Senate  arrange- 
ment for  legislation  and  budget  author- 
ity such  as  the  pending  substitute  that 
does  not  include  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives Ls  bound  to  fail  in  the  Congress. 
Moreover,  by  creating  a  new  and  second 
budgetary  process  for  intelligence,  tlie 
.substitute  would  increase  the  potential 
for  disclosures  Whatever  reform  that  is 
needed  to  miprove  U.S.  intelligence 
should  b*.'  undertaken  through  a  unified 
approach  between  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives and  the  Senate. 

The  pending  substitute  would  also  re- 
stilt  in  a  proliferation  of  involvement  by 
Senate  committees  in  intelligence  mat- 
ters and  would  inevitably  lead  to  greater 
disclosures  on  the  nature  and  scope  of 
U.S.  intelligence  activities. 

Finally,  the  pending  substitute  would 
do  nothing  to  improve  US.  intelligence: 
on  the  contrary,  its  effect  could  well  be 
to  weaken  present  U.S.  intelligence- 
gatlienng  capabilities. 

ADVANTAGES    OF    THE    TOWER    AMENDMENT 

I  have  joined  Senator  Tower  in  spon- 
soring an  amendment  which  would  pro- 
tect military  intelligence  from  these  two 
main  hazards  of  the  pending  substitute — 
the  requirement  for  a  separate  authoriza- 
tion and  the  breakout  of  military  inteUi- 
Rence  from  the  defense  budget.  The 
Tower  amendment  would  do  three 
things : 

Keep  the  legislative  jurLsdiction  over 
military  intelligence  with  the  Armed 
Ser\1ces  Committee  while  leaving  the 
select  committee  with  oversight  juris- 
diction for  all  military  intelligence. 

Avoid  a  report  by  the  select  committee 


of  its  views  and  estimates  on  military  in- 
telligence to  the  Budget  Committee. 

Eliminate  the  requirement  for  a  sepa- 
rate autliorization  for  military  intelli- 
gence funds. 

The  effect  of  this  amendment  would  be 
to  reduce  the  risk  of  serious  intelligence 
disclosures  and  presene  the  integration 
and  strength  of  military  Intelligence 
within  the  overall  U.S.  defense  posture. 

I  fully  support  a  strengthening  of  con- 
gressional oversight  for  intelligence  and 
have  endorsed  the  concept  of  a  new 
"watchdog"  committee  for  intelligence. 
Tlie  Tower  amendment  would  in  no  way 
reduce  the  power  of  a  select  committee 
created  by  the  pending  substitute  to 
guard  against  possible  abuses  ui  the  U.S. 
inteUigence  community.  The  select  com- 
mittee would  have  undiminished  over- 
sight authority  over  all  intelligence  ac- 
tivities- including  CIA  and  military-  intelli- 
gence. It  would  have  access  to  all  mili- 
tary intelligence  information,  budgetarv- 
and  othei-wise.  It  would  also  have  full 
investigator:.-  powers,  including  sufcpena 
power.  Thus,  the  Tower  amendment  has 
neither  the  aim  nor  effect  of  restricting 
congressional  vigilance  over  any  U.S.  in- 
u-liigence  activities. 

Rather,  the  Tower  amendment  would 
preserve  the  regular  autliorization  proc- 
ess for  defense  intelligence  resources.  In 
other  words,  the  Armed  Services  Com.- 
mittee  would  continue  to  examine  the 
merits  of  complex  research  and  develop - 
ent.  procurement,  and  construction  asso- 
ciated with  high  technology  intelligence 
equipment.  The  Armed  Services  Commit- 
tee would  continue  to  scrutinize  military 
intelligence  manpower  through  the  au- 
thorization of  overall  military  end 
strengths.  These  authorizations  are 
studied  initially  by  tlie  various  subcom- 
mittees of  the  Armed  Services  Committee 
such  as  the  Research  and  Development 
Subcomittee.  headed  by  Senator  McIn- 
TYRE,  the  Mihtarj-  Construction  Subcom- 
mittee, headed  by  Senator  Symington 
and  the  Manpower  and  Personnel  Sub- 
committee, headed  by  Senator  Nunn.  and 
so  forth.  Military  intelligence  matters 
would  then  be  passed  on  by  the  full 
Armed  Ser\'ices  Committee  in  conjunc- 
tion with  annual  authorization  for  the 
budget  of  the  Defense  Department.  It  is 
this  process  that  has  served  this  Nation 
well  over  the  years  and  has  been  respon- 
sible in  large  part  for  creating  the  most 
effective  intelligence  senice  in  the  world. 

WHAT     THE     TOWER     AMENDMENT     WOTTLD     NOT 
p  -. 

There  have  been  abuses  of  activities 
in  the  intelligence  community,  some 
quite  serious  and  inexcusable  They  have 
been  spread  out  over  the  30-year  period 
which  ha*^  recently  been  under  review 
bv.t  they  cannot  be  :ustified.  and  I  have 
been  ashamed  of  the  abuses  which  have 
been  reported 

For  the  purpose.^  of  the  amendment. 
I  want  to  point  cut  that  mo.st  of  the 
abuses  have  not  been  associated  with  de- 
fense intelligence.  The  uniformed  mili- 
tary by  and  large  has  not  engaged  in  cov- 
ert operations  and  the  so-called  "dirty 
tricks  "  While  certain  surveillance  opera- 
tions, ordered  by  higher  authority,  have 
provoked  criticism.,  the  military  agencies 
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have  engaged,  for  the  most  j  irt,  in  col- 
lecting and  analyzing  intellig  ;nce  infor- 
mation. I  believe  tiiey  have  d(  ne  so  slclll- 
fully  and  in  the  Nation's  best  Interest. 

In  the  exuberance  to  pre'  ent  abuses 
within  the  Intelligence  comi  lunity.  the 
Congress  must  not  fail  in  its  responsi- 
bility to  give  intelligence  its  jroper  em- 
phasis and  security  for  the  defense  of 
this  country. 

HOW    THE    PKESENT     SYSTEM     WORKS 

At  the  present  time  there  i  re  no  laws 
requiring  that  Intelligence  ft  nds  In  the 
Federal  Government  be  autl  orlzed  an- 
nually as  a  condition  for  the  appropria- 
tions of  Intelligence  actlvltie  s.  There  is 
a  sound  reason  for  not  requi  'ing  a  sep- 
arate annual  authorization  la'  /.  The  rea- 
son Is  to  prevent  dLsclosu  re  of  the 
amounts  of  these  funds  and  ;he  annual 
changes  which  would  surely  le  revealed 
If  a  separate  law  were  utilized. 

Let  me  also  emphasize  that  the  appro- 
priations for  the  various  defe  ise  intelli- 
gence funds  are  now  containe  I  in  23  dif- 
ferent defense  accounts  and  £  re  author- 
ized in  part  by  the  annual  rr  ilitary  au- 
thorization bill.  In  addition,  here  pres- 
ently is  no  separate  budget  ;  or  defense 
Intelligence  activities  in  the  sense  that 
there  are  separate  accounts  t  lat  can  be 
audited  for  the  Congress  by  t  le  General 
Accountlnc  OfTlce.  In  other  words,  the 
mllltar>'  intelligence  budget  i  i  composed 
of  merely  estimates  of  lntelllg(  nee  spend- 
ing rather  than  strict  budget,  accounts. 
For  example,  an  Air  Force  me  :hanic  may 
work  part-time  on  fighter  a  rcraft  and 
part-time  on  Intelllgence-gat  tiering  air- 
craft. He  is  paid  out  of  a  general  defease 
operation  and  maintenande  account 
rather  than  any  account  for/defense  in- 
telligence. 

Thus,  this  substitute  would  force  the 
creation  of  a  completely  n«w  and  un- 
wieldy budget  system  for  intelligence  in 
the  Senate  while  the  HouseoflReprcscnt- 
atlves  would  continue  under  ihe  exLsting 
budget  system.  1 

SEPARATE  AUTHORIZATION  REQUIREMrNT  WOT'LD 
LEAD    TO    GREATER    INTELLIGENCE    I  ISCL08URES 

A  requirement  for  separate  authoriza- 
tion of  military  intelligence  funds  will 
Inevitably  result  in  serious  di.S'  losures  on 
the  nature  and  scope  of  US.  i  itelllgence 
activities.  To  meet  the  separa  t.e  author- 
ization, as  contemplated  by  tl  le  pending 
substitute,  would  result  in  dentifylng 
crucial  aggregates  and  components  of 
mUitary  intelligence.  J 

Such  disclosures  would  rit  have  to 
come  from  outright  leaks.  Iratead,  sepa- 
rate authorizing  legislation  knd  debate 
in  the  Senate  would  provide  me  basis  for 
drawing  inferences  and  reacii  ng  conclu- 
sions. These  inferences  coul  I  be  enor- 
mously valuable  to  our  adven  irles  They 
could  also  shatter  the  confldei  ce  of  allied 
nations  and  friendly  indiv  luals  who 
might  otherwise  cooperate  with  U.S. 
Intelligence  efforts.  j 

SEPARATE   AUTHORIZATION   WOULD  I    lECLUDK  THE 
CONOUCT    OF    CERTAIN    SENSITIV^  PROJECTS 

show  that 
e  national 
n  accom- 
1  requlre- 
n.  It  would 
pie  to  de- 


A  brief  historical  review  wl 
several  projects  crucial  to 
security    could    not   have    b< 
pllshed  under  a  congressior 
ment  for  separate  authorizatii 
have  been  impossible  for  exaj 


velop  the  atomic  bomb  in  secrecy  if  the 
funds  for  the  Manhattan  project  had  to 
have  been  annually  authorized  by  the 
Senate  as  whole 

The  development  and  use  of  the  U-2 
reconnaissance  aircraft  prior  to  the  de- 
velopment of  satellites  would  have  been 
impossible  had  it  been  necessary  to  an- 
nually authorize  funds  for  this  purpose. 

A  more  recent  example  was  the  so- 
called  Glomar  Explorer  project.  This 
was  a  highly  secret  effort  to  recover  a 
sunken  Soviet  nuclear  submarine  with 
all  its  advanced  technology  and  weap- 
onry. It  was  a  multimillion-dollar  proj- 
ect that  spanned  several  years.  If  the 
Senate  had  followed  the  separate  au- 
thorization procedures  for  inieliigence 
funds  as  set  forth  in  the  pending  com- 
promise, there  would  have  been  sufflcient 
budgetary  information  made  public 
from  which  clear  inferences  could  have 
been  drawn  that  the  United  States  was 
engaged  In  an  extraordinary  intelligence 
project.  From  their  suspicions — and  all 
they  needed  were  suspicions — the  So- 
viets could  have  been  right  on  the  re- 
covery spot  in  the  Pacific  Ocean,  there- 
by foiling  the  entire  project. 

There  are  many  other  examples  In- 
volving satellites,  decoding  systems,  and 
other  electronic  technology,  which 
would  further  underscore  the  impor- 
tance of  avoiding  a  separate  authoriza- 
tion requirement  for  intelligence  funds. 

OTHER    DRAWBACKS    TO    A    SEPARATE    AUTHORIZA- 
TION FOR  DEFENSE  INTELLIGENCE 

An  authorization  requirement  for  de- 
fense intelligence  activities  would  pose 
additional  problems.  There  is  no  mean- 
ingful distinction  between  tactical  or  lo- 
cal intelligence  and  strategic  or  national 
intelligence. 

A  single  intelligence  collector  such  as 
an  aircraft  or  satellite  can  provide 
simultaneously  information  that  will  be 
useful  to  force  planners,  weapons  devel- 
ojiers.  and  the  national  command  head- 
quarters. 

The  facilities,  maintenance,  logistics, 
and  operations  as.soclated  with  an  In- 
telligence-gathering system  cannot  be 
separated  in  a  budget  sense  from  the 
general  facilities,  maintenance,  logistics. 
and  operations  of  the  Defense  Depart- 
ment For  example,  a  KC-135  intelli- 
gence aircraft  uses  a  military  airport, 
supplies  and  fuel  from  military  stocks, 
military  aircraft  maintenance  personnel 
and  military  plloUs 

To  segregate  defense  Intelligence  ac- 
tivities into  a  single  budget  would  be 
administratively  costly,  requiring  addi- 
tional expenses,  staff,  and  automation 
equipment.  Furthermore,  the  mere  com- 
pilation of  such  a  new  intelligence 
budget  would  substantially  increase  the 
risk  of  Intelligence  disclosures. 

To  the  extent  that  defense  Intelligence 
activities  must  be  separately  authorised, 
the  Defense  Department  would  lose  the 
flexibility  to  adjust  quickly  the  level  and 
type  of  defense  intelligence  activity.  This 
would  be  especially  damaging  in  a  crisis 
situation. 

DEFENSE  INTELLIGENCE  SROITLO  NOT  BE  ISO- 
LATED FROM  THE  OVERALL  U.8.  DEFENSE  PRO- 
GRAM 

In  addition  to  using  the  product  of  tli6 
defense     intelligence     community,     the 


Congress  has  a  fundamental  role  in  the 
production  of  defense  intelligence.  All  of 
the  various  elements  of  the  defense  pro- 
gram— such  as  intelligence,  tactical  air 
power,  and  strategic  submarine  forces — 
must  be  evaluated  and  balanced  together 
in  order  to  provide  the  most  effective 
overall  national  defense.  Valuable  de- 
fense resources  must  go  to  the  areas 
where  tliey  will  make  the  maximum  con- 
tribution to  national  defense.  This  re- 
quires that  all  of  these  elements  be  re- 
viewed together  In  one  place  by  a  single 
committee. 

Given  Its  responsibility  for  the  "com- 
mon defense  generally"  the  Armed  Serv- 
ices Committee  should  be  the  one  to 
weigh  needs  and  priorities  across  the 
spectrum  of  defense  activities  so  as  to 
best  channel  resources  into  Intelligence 
activities.  Only  the  Armed  Services  Com- 
mittee can  review  research  and  develop- 
ment, procurement,  and  manpower  for 
intelligence  activities  In  relation  In  air- 
lift capabilities,  command-and-control 
facilities,  and  so  forth. 

Defense  intelligence  must  not  become 
an  end  in  Itself.  It  must  be  designed  to 
support  and  enhance  U.S.  defense  ef- 
forts. Separating  it  from  the  Armed 
Services  Committee  will  facllitatp  Uie 
development  of  intelligence  as  a  sepa- 
rate activity  operating  independently  of 
the  Defense  Department  and  U.S.  na- 
tional defense  efforts. 

Giving  the  select  committee  jurisdic- 
tion over  defen.se  intelllRence  would  be 
like  giving  the  ComnieiTe  Committee  au- 
thority over  military  airlift  or  the  Sp6u;e 
Committee  authority  over  strategic  mis- 
sile development.  Tlie  result  must  in- 
evitably be  to  fractionate  and  dilute  U.S. 
national  defense  efforts. 

CONCLUSION 

For  the  reasons  I  have  stated  the  Tow- 
er-Stennis  amendment  should  be 
adopted.  In  that  way  we  can  avoid  the 
long  and  cumbersome  process  of  prepar- 
ing, debating,  and  passing  an  authoriza- 
tion mea.^ure  to  cover  military  Intelli- 
gence. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  Uie  Record  a  let- 
ter I  sent  to  Senators  on  this  matter 
dated  today. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

us.  Senate. 

COMMTTTEE   ON    ARMED   SERVICES, 

Washington.  DC  ,  May  19.  1976. 
Dear  Colleague:  As  you  know,  Amend- 
ment No.  1649  (the  Tower-Stennls  Amend- 
ment) to  the  pending  Substitute  to  S.  Res. 
400  will  be  considered  at  U  00  this  morning 
First.  I  would  like  to  call  your  attention  to 
what  said  Amendment  No    1649  does  not  do. 

1.  The  ynendment  will  not  a!t«r  In  any 
respect  the  Substitute  as  It  relates  to  the 
Central  Intelligence  Agency. 

2.  The  amendment  In  no  way  alters  the 
existing  language  of  the  Substitute  a«  It  re- 
lates to  oversight  of  U.S.  Intelligence  activi- 
ties including  defense  Intelligence.  The  se- 
lect committee  will  have  access  to  all  intel- 
ligence Information  as  well  as  full  Investi- 
gatory and  subpoena  powers  over  all  intel- 
ligence activities. 

The  amendment  would  provide : 
1.  It  woulS  remove  from  the  proposed  new 
select  committee  legislative  Jurisdiction  over 
Department    of    Defense     Intelligence     The 
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rationale  Is  two-fold.  First.  It  would  mini- 
mize the  iKJSslble  disclosure  through  the 
long  and  debated  process  of  authorization 
of  sensitive  Intelligence  figures.  Rather  than 
being  separately  "authorized  by  a  bill  or 
Joint  resolution  passed  by  the  Senate",  as 
required  by  the  Substitute,  Defense  Intelli- 
gence figures  would  continue  to  be  included 
In  various  parts  of  the  Military  Authoriza- 
tion and  Appropriation  Acts.  I  cannot  over- 
stress  the  damage  to  defense  Intelligence 
that  could  flow  from  budget  clues  which 
would  enable  foreign  powers  to  determine 
Information  and  trends  on  our  highly  sophLs- 
tlcated  electronic  and  satellite  activities. 

2.  Intelligence  activities,  as  carried  on 
within  the  Department  of  Defense,  are  as 
much  a  part  of  national  defense  as  the  Stra- 
tegic Air  Command,  Polaris  submarine  fleet, 
or  any  other  vital  defense  element.  The  Sen- 
ate should  not  fractlonallze  national  defense 
by  having  a  separate  authorization  for  In- 
telligence manpower,  Intelligence  research 
and  development,  and  Intelligence  procure- 
ment involving  such  matters  as  cryptology, 
satellites  and  other  electronics.  Intelligence 
is  an  Inseparable  element  of  national 
defense. 

The  new  select  committee,  by  retaining 
complete  oversight,  would  be  empowered  to 
investigate  and  prevent  any  atau.ses.  At  the 
same  time  the  necessary  secrecy  and 
8trength  of  defense  intelligence  would  be 
preserved. 

One  flnal  comment.  With  the  Senate  act- 
ing alone,  the  entire  proposal  will  ultimately 
fall.  With  the  House  continuing  under  the 
present  system,  with  the  basic  differences  in 
CongreKslcnal  management  of  the  intelli- 
gence program,  legislative  reconciliation  be- 
comes unmanagable  and  impossible  to  at- 
tain. The  fate  of  national  Intelligence  should 
not  be  left  to  chance. 

I  hope  you  will  see  fit  to  vote  for  the  pro- 
posed Amendment  No.  1649. 
Most  sincerely, 

John  C.  Stennis. 
additional    statements    on    tower -shtinn  is 
amend  mfvt 

Mr.  TAFT.  Mr.  President,  I  rise  in  .sup- 
port of  the  amendment  offered  by  Sen- 
ator Tower  and  others  which  v.  ould  avoid 
a  very  serious  problem  created  by  the 
substitute — the  requirement  for  a  sepa- 
rate authorization  and  the  breakout  of 
military  intelligence  from  the  defense 
budget.  This  is  one  of  the  points  I  ad- 
dressed in  my  testimony  before  the  Rules 
Committee  which  unfortunately  has  not 
been  resolved  in  the  final  compromise 
version  of  the  resolution. 

Furthermore,  as  I  understand  it,  the 
Tower  amendment  would  add  construc- 
tively to  the  resolution  by  establishing 
the  following  things : 

First.  It  would  maintain  the  legislative 
jurl.sdlctlon  over  mllltarv'  Intelligence 
within  the  Armed  Sei-^-lces  Committee. 
while  preserving  the  select  committee's 
oversight  jurisdiction  over  military  in- 
telligence. 

Second,  it  would  obviate  the  require- 
ment that  the  select  committee  report  its 
estimates  on  milltiry  intelligence  to  the 
Senate  Budget  Committee. 

Third,  it  would  avoid  the  requirement 
that  a  separate  authorization  for  mill- 
tarv  intelligence  funding  be  employed. 

The  Intendment  of  the  amendment  is 
to  alleviate  the  risk  of  disclosure  of  mili- 
tary intelligence  and  to  provide  for  the 
continued  coordination  of  military  intel- 
ligence with  our  entire  U.S.  defense  posi- 
tion. 

Mr.  President,  in  my  opinion  it  is  vir- 
tually impossible  to  separate  the  budget- 


ing process  for  the  intelligence  function 
from  the  process  of  authorizing  and  ap- 
propriating funds  for  our  national  de- 
fense. It  is  clear  to  me  from  my  work  on 
the  Armed  Services  Commiittce  that  in- 
telligence IS  an  integral  part  of  the  na- 
tional defer.se.  It  ran  be  analogized  to  a 
complex  network  that  could  not  be  un- 
raveled without  destroying  its  entire 
structure.  For  example.  Navy  ships  and 
military  bases  carry  intelligence  gather- 
ing equipment,  lor  both  tactical  and  na- 
tional delense  purposes.  My  question  is. 
how  can  these  iunds  tor  these  systems  be 
separately  authorized  and  appropriated? 
In  practice,  it  is  impossible  to  draw  a  dis- 
tinction betv.een  national  and  tactical 
intelligence,  much  less  say  that  one  sys- 
tem gathers  only  national,  and  another 
only  tactical  intelligence  These  differ- 
ences exist  only  on  paper,  in  Senate  Reso- 
lution 400.  and  not  m  point  of  fact.  More- 
over. I  believe  Senator  Stennis  has  made 
a  good  point  here  when  he  said  that  Con- 
gress has  a  vital  role  in  the  production 
of  defense  intelligence.  He  stressed  that 
all  of  the  elements  oi  our  defense  pro- 
gram, such  as  sealift  capability,  defense 
intelligence,  air  power,  must  be  evaluated 
together  in  order  to  provide  the  most  ef- 
fective overall  national  defen.se  capabil- 
ity. He  urged  that  valuable  defense  re- 
sources must  go  to  those  areas  where 
they  will  have  a  maximum  contribution 
to  national  defense.  I  could  not  agree 
more.  It  is  my  concl'asion  that  this  re- 
quires all  of  the  component  elemenUs  to 
be  reviewed  together  in  one  place  by  a 
single  committee  having  the  expertise  to 
make  such  evaluations.  I  submit  that  this 
is  properly  an  .'^rmcd  Services  Committee 
function. 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  to  have  printed  in  the 
Record  a  st^Htement  by  the  Senator  from 
Delaware  (Mr.  Roth  >  in  connection  with 
thi.s  matter 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Without 
objection.  It  1.^  so  ordered. 

Statement  by  Senator  Both 
T  regret  that  due  t.o  a  long-standing  ^peak- 
lup  enpacement  In  Delaware,  I  am  unable  to 
be  present  for  the  final  votes  on  S.  Res,  400, 
Including  the  vote  on  the  Tower  amendment 
and  on  the  Cannon  substitute. 

If  present,  I  would  vote  against  the  Tower 
amendment  and  for  the  Cannon  substitute. 
The  Tower  amendment  v  ov.ld  exclude  from 
the  Jurisdiction  of  the  new  Intelligence  Com- 
mittee all  Defense  Department  Intelligence 
programs.  Including  the  National  Security 
Aeency  (NSA)  and  the  Defense  Intelligence 
Apency  <DIAi,  Since  these  agencies  are  In- 
volved in  preparing  natiuiial  intelligence  In- 
formation that  is  the  basis  for  general  forel.trn 
policy  and  defcn.'^e  policy  decisions,  I  believe 
that  it  is  e,ssentlal  that  the  new  Intelligence 
Committee  have  jurl'dictlon  over  these  pro- 
grams along  with  the  Arm.ed  Services  Com- 
mittee, This  Is  necessary  for  the  new  com- 
mittee to  have  a  coherent  and  complete 
understanding  of  our  national  intelligence 
effort,  to  review  the  vanou,?  programs  to 
eliminate  any  unneces-sary  duplication  and 
maximize  etficiency  a-s  required  by  one  of 
my  amendments  to  S,  Res  400,  and  to  per- 
form basic  oversight  re.=:ponslbllltles.  Under 
the  Cannon  substitute,  the  Armed  Services 
Committee  will  have  sequential  Jurisdiction, 
and,  of  course,  that  committee  will  also  prop- 
erly retain  exclusive  jurisdiction  over  tacti- 
cal military  Intelligence,  the  kind  of  intelli- 
gence c'lmmanders  In  the  field  need  in  a 
battlefield  sltuatloo. 


The  Cannon  substitute  to  S  Res  400  Is  the 
compromise  worked  out  by  members  of  the 
Goveriiment  Operations  and  Rules  Commit- 
tees to  establish  a  new  permanent  Intelli- 
gence Committee  I  joined  in  introducing 
this  substitute  because  I  believe  a  new  com- 
mittee with  legislative  jurusdictlon  Is  needed 
to  help  restore  publir  confidence  In  our  in- 
telligence services  while  providing  effective 
oversight  Finally,  the  substitute  Incorpo- 
rates the  essential  provisions  of  the  amend- 
nients  I  introduced  to  protect  national  in- 
telligence secrets  and  examine  a  number  of 
problems,  including  the  morale  of  Intelli- 
gence personnel,  the  analytical  quality  of  our 
foreign  intelligence  information,  and  the  de- 
sirability of  charters  for  each  Intelligence 
agency,  which  I  believe  have  not  yet  been 
adequately  addressed. 

Mr,  STENNIS.  I  yield  back  the  remain- 
der of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  time 
has  been  yielded  back.  The  question  is  on 
agreeing  to  the  amendment  The  yeas 
and  nays  have  been  ordered  and  the 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

Tiie  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C  B'i'RD.  I  announce 
that  the  Senator  from  Michigan  -Mr. 
Hart  ' .  the  Senator  from  Indiana  'Mr. 
Hartke  ' ,  and  the  Senator  from  Wyo- 
ming Mr.  McGef  ' ,  are  necessarily 
absent 

Mr.   GRIFTIN,    I   announce   that   the 

Senator   from    Tennessee    i  Mr.    Bakek  > , 

the  Senator  from  North  Carolina   iMr. 

Helms  ■ .  and  ttie  Senator  fro.m  Delaware 

Mr.  Roth  1 .  are  neces.^arily  absent 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  North 
Carolina  'Mr.  Helms-  is  paired  with  the 
Senator  from  Tennessee  <Mr-  Baker  < .  If 
present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
North  Carolina  would  vote  "yea"  and  the 
Senator  from  Tennessee  would  vote 
"nay." 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  31. 
nays  63,  as  follows: 

'Rollcall   Vote  No.   179  Leg.J 
•i-EAS— 31 


Allen 

Fong 

Scott.  Hugh 

Bartlett 

Gam 

Scott. 

Bellmon 

Goidwater 

WUliam  L. 

Brock 

Hansen 

Sparkman 

Buckley 

Hruska 

Stennis 

Byrd, 

Johnston 

Stevens 

Harry  F.,  Jr. 

Laxalt 

Taft 

Cannon 

Long 

Talmadge 

Curtis 

McClellan 

Thurmond 

Eastland 

McClure 

Tower 

Fannin 

Nunn 

NAYS — 6J 

Young 

Abourezk 

Gravel 

Montoya 

Bayh 

Gnffin 

Morgan 

Beall 

Hart.  Ghrv 

Moss 

Bentsen 

Haskell 

Muskle 

B-.den 

Haifieid 

Nelson 

Brooke 

Hathaway 

Pack  wood 

Bumpers 

Ho'.lmes 

Pastore 

Bu^d.ck 

Huddleston 

Pearson 

Byrd.  Robert  C 

.  Humphrey 

Pen 

Case 

Inouye 

Percy 

Chiles 

Jackson 

Pro.vmjre 

Church 

Javits 

Randolph 

Clark 

Kennedy 

R.bicoff 

Cranston 

Leahy 

Schwelker 

Culver 

Magnuson 

Stafford 

Dole 

Mansfield 

Stevenson 

Domenlcl 

Mathias 

Stone 

Durkin 

McGovem 

Symington 

Eagleton 

Mclnixre 

Tunney 

Ford 

Metcaif 

Weicker 

Glenn 

Mondale 

WUllams 

NOT  VOTING— 6 

Baker 

Hartke 

MrGee 

Hart.  Philip  A 

Helms 

Roth 

So  the  Tower-Stennis  amendment  (No. 
1649)  was  rejected. 
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Mr.  RIBICOFF.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
amendment  was  rejected. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  move  to  lay 
that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

ADDrriONAL   STATBMENTa   ON   THE   CANNON 
Bt7B8Tm.ITE    AMENDMENT 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, as  a  member  of  the  Committee  on 
Rules.  I  have  worked  closely  witli  other 
Senators  in  writing  the  substitute 
amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Cannon  to 
Senate  Resolution  400. 1  am  keenly  aware 
of  the  compelling  need  for  effective  over- 
sight of  the  intelligence  community,  and 
I  also  recognize  that  the  best  ini^rests  of 
the  United  States  demand  that  the  in- 
telligence community  must  be  able  to 
function  effectively  and  that  there  are 
matters  which,  in  the  national  interest, 
the  Government  must  be  able  to  keep 
from  public  disclosure. 

I  believe  that  the  compromise  substi- 
tute offered  by  Senator  Cannon  and  my- 
self and  other  Senators  to  Senate  Reso- 
lution 400  will  provide  the  best  legislative 
response  to  these  legitimate  competing 
Interests. 

The  membership  of  the  new  commit- 
tee would  be  drawn  from  the  entire  Sen- 
ate, while  at  the  same  time  d"  awing  from 
the  substantive  committees  which  have 
expertise  in  Intelligence-gathering  mat- 
ters— recognizing  that  members  from 
these  committees  not  only  must  con- 
tinue to  work  closely  with  intelligence 
matters  to  enable  their  committees  to 
fulfill  their  responsibilities;  properly;  but. 
also  that  these  members  bring  a  special 
understanding  and  knowledge  of  intelli- 
gence activity  matters  to  the  new  select 
committee. 

The  new  committee,  hi  exercising  ex- 
clusive jurisdiction  over  the  CIA,  will  be 
able  to  deal  with  the  complexities  of  In- 
telligence activities,  without  the  burden 
of  responsibility  over  otherf  large  areas 
of  legislation  which  the  subsjtantive  com- 
mittees now  shoulder.  Centralization  of 
responsibility  for  the  CIA  In  one  com- 
mittee, while  providing  for  closer  over- 
sight, also  decreases  the  risks  of  inad- 
vertent publication  of  highly  sensitive 
material  on  the  part  of  the  Senate.  Con- 
versely, responsibility  to  only  one  Senate 
committee  demands  and  w|ll  allow  full 
cooperation  and  candor  with  tliat  com- 
mittee on  the  part  of  the  ClA. 

At  the  same  time,  the  compromise  pro- 
posal offered  as  a  substitute  for  Senate 
Resolution  400.  recognizes  that  in  other 
areas  of  the  Intelligence  community,  the 
working  relationship  of  the  Intelligence 
arm  of  the  respective  departments  and 
agencies  are  so  closely  Intertwined  with 
the  other  activities  of  the  department.s 
that  isolated  oversight  of  these  intelli- 
gence activities  by  one  Senate  committee 
would  be  detrimental  to  the  proper  func- 
tioning of  both  the  affected  department 
and  the  Senate  in  carrying  out  Its  con- 
stitutional oversight  responsibilities. 

The  compromise  also  provides  ade- 
quate protection  against  unwarranted 
disclosure  of  sensitive  material,  I  believe, 
thus  correcting  a  serious  deficiency  in 
the  original  bill. 


Mr.  President,  It  Is  a  most  difficult 
task  to  shift  jurisdiction  In  the  Senate 
to  allow  for  the  changing  priorities  which 
the  national  Interest  demands.  It  is  not 
that  our  present  committee  structure  did 
not  want,  or  try,  to  prevent  abuses  in  the 
intelligence  community — the  fact  Is  that 
the  intelligence  activities  of  our  Govern- 
ment have  grown  so  large  and  so  com- 
plex that  the  substantive  committees, 
with  all  of  their  other  heavy  responsi- 
bilities, could  not  hope  to  give  the  neces- 
sary time  and  develop  the  specialized 
expertise  needed  to  constantly  monitor 
and  effectively  control  the  Intelligence 
community. 

Recognizing  the  reality  that  an  ef- 
fective lnt«lllgence  community  is  an  ab- 
solute neces.slty  for  our  country's  secu- 
rity, but  also  reahzing  that  past  abuses 
by  some  segments  of  tlie  intelUgence 
community  require  the  Senate  to  act  to 
restructure  Itself  in  such  a  way  as  to  be 
able  to  exert  the  necessan'  legislative 
oversight  to  prevent  future  abases,  I  urge 
the  Senate  to  adopt  the  Cannon  substi- 
tute proposal  and  pass  Senate  Resolu- 
tion 400  as  .so  amended. 

Mr.  TAFT  Mr.  President,  after  a 
thorough  study  of  the  Issues  involved, 
and  after  actively  participating  in  the 
debate  on  Senate  Resolution  400  as  well 
as  offering  several  amendments  thereto. 
I  am  constrained  to  vote  against  the  so- 
called  Cannon  compromise.  This  is  not 
to  say  that  I  do  not  favor  a  central  com- 
mittee of  the  Senate  which  would  have 
legislative  and  even  perhaps  appropria- 
tion.i  jurisdiction  over  our  intelligence 
activities.  I  believe  we  all  agree  on  the 
objectives  for  creating  such  a  body — 
more  adequate  and  continuing  control 
on  the  part  of  the  Congress  over  our 
various  Intelligence  functions.  But  I  dif- 
fer with  the  Cannon  compromise  with 
respect  to  the  means  employed  to  achieve 
these  objectives. 

I  beUeve  that  the  compromise  in  sev- 
eral ways  is  premature  and  hastily 
drawn.  The  compromise  calls  for  the 
creation  of  a  select  committee  of  the 
Senate  which  In  effect  has  the  powers 
and  authority  of  a  standing  committee  of 
the  Senate.  The  substitute  establishes 
a  wholly  new  Intelligence  committee  with 
legislative,  budgetary,  and  oversight  ju- 
risdiction wrapped  up  in  one  committee. 
It  is  my  view  that  this  is  an  extremely 
serious  undertaking  and  should  not  be 
approved  until  all  of  the  implications  of 
creating  a  committee  like  this  have  been 
thoroughly  developed  over  an  extended 
period  of  time 

I  believe  it  is  also  proper  to  have  an 
Informed  input  from  the  select  commit- 
tee to  study  the  Senate  committee  sys- 
tem prior  to  our  adoption  of  the  com- 
promise resolution.  It  would  certainly 
seem  logical  that  any  proposal  to  estab- 
lish in  effect  a  standing  committee  of 
the  Senate  should  receive  study  by  the 
committee  which  the  Senate  has  au- 
thorized for  that  purpose  in  conjunction 
with  its  overall  study  of  committee  ju- 
risdictions. I  believe  we  are  depriving  our 
Select  Study  Committee  of  jurisdiction 
over  a  matter  which  the  Senate  has 
previously  agreed  Is  eminently  within 
the  Jurisdiction  of  this  body. 


I  have  additional  problems  with  the 
compromise  resolution  as  it  presently 
stands.  I  successfully  offered  two  amend- 
ments during  the  debate  on  this  measure 
which  I  feel  will  strengthen  the  resolu- 
tion. However,  one  of  my  amendments 
dealing  with  the  Senators'  committee 
assignments  was  defeated  yesterday  and 
I  believe  that  this  was  a  crushing  blow 
to  the  establishment  of  a  new  Select 
Committee  on  Intelligence.  Without  go- 
ing into  detail  into  tliis  issue,  which  is 
a  matter  of  record,  I  believe  that  we 
have  not  given  this  committee  a  realistic 
chance  to  succeed  because  there  is  no 
accommodation  made  for  a  Senators' 
work  on  this  select  committee  with  his 
normal  activities  In  the  conduct  of  other 
senatorial  committee  assignments. 

I  am  also  concerned  that  the  pending 
substitute  will  cause  a  proliferation  of 
committee  involvement  in  intelligence 
matters  and  will  unavoidably  lead  to 
greater  disclosures  of  our  intelligence  ac- 
tivities. While  I  recognize  that  the  bill 
does  provide  for  controls  over  unauthor- 
ized disclosure  of  classified  information 
and  while  there  is  a  provision  for  the 
Senate  to  investigate  unauthorized  dis- 
closures. I  am  still  not  satisfied  that  we 
have  tightened  this  area  sufficiently  so 
as  to  fully  protect  our  intelligence  .se- 
crets. I  will  continue  to  monitor  this  area 
assuming  the  select  committee  conies 
Into  being  and  if  there  are  violations  and 
abuses,  I  am  prepared  to  offer  legisla- 
tion to  impose  criminal  sanctions  on  the 
violators  in  addition  to  the  disciplinary 
rules  contained  In  the  Standing  Rules  of 
the  Senate. 

For  all  of  these  reasons.  I  would  prefer 
the  approach  taken  by  the  Rules  Com- 
mittee which  would  establish  a  Senate 
Select  Committee  on  Intelligence  with 
oversight  jurisdiction  over  the  intel- 
ligence community,  but  would  leave 
within  the  various  standing  committees 
the  legislative  jurisdiction  in  respect  to 
Intelligence  activities. 

T  believe  that  a  separate  oversight 
committee,  fully  and  currently  informed 
and  having  a  subpena  power,  can  pro- 
vide effective  oversight  for  the  intelli- 
gence community  without  a  grant  of  leg- 
islative jurisdiction.  This  statement  is 
borne  out  by  virtue  of  the  experience  of 
the  Select  Senate  and  House  InteUigence 
Committees  which  have  very  successful- 
ly exposed  the  abuses  while  not  having 
legislative  authority. 

Mr.  President,  it  seems  to  me  that  in 
order  for  the  Senate  to  succeed  in  this 
area,  it  must  work  with  the  House  ol 
Representatives  in  fashioning  a  joint 
committee  of  Congress  acceptable  to  both 
bodies.  Legislative  activity  as  broad  as 
what  we  are  providing  for  in  this  select 
committee  has  got  to  be  done  in  con- 
junction with  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives if  we  are  to  pain  control  over  our 
Intelligence  arpa.  The  beauty  of  adopt- 
ing the  Rules  Committee  approach  is 
that  it  would  furnish  us  with  suflicient 
time  to  further  study  this  prospect  while 
at  the  .same  time  not  diminish  our  in- 
quiry Into  the  statius  of  our  intelligence 
functions.  I  note  that  Congressman 
CEDERBERr,  has  for  himself  and  the  mi- 
nority leader  of  the  House,  introduced  a 
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joint  resolution  to  provide  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  Joint  Committee  on  Intel- 
ligence which  I  believe  shows  a  willmM- 
ness  on  the  part  of  the  House  to  engage 
in  a  constructive  dialog  on  creating  a 
committee  of  this  kind. 

I  would  like  to  have  the  opportunity 
and  time  to  develop  this  aspect  further 
and  it  appears  to  me  that  we  are  going 
to  foreclose  this  possibility  by  approving 
this  Senate  Select  Intellieence  Commit- 
tee today. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President.  I 
strongly  support  the  compromise  amend- 
ment to  Senate  Resolution  400,  offered 
by  Senator  Cannon  and  others,  which  I 
am  pleased  to  cosponsor.  This  proposed 
substitute,  as  amended,  would  establish  a 
permanent  Select  Committee  on  Intelli- 
gence Activities  composed  of  \h  Members 
of  the  Senate,  appointed  on  a  rotating 
baMs. 

Tlie  committee  will  have  full  oversight, 
legislative,  and  budgetarj-  authority  over 
the  Government's  national  intelligence 
activities.  Its  .mrisdiction  will  not  only 
cover  the  Central  Intelligence  Agency, 
but  also  the  Defen.se  Intelligence  Agency, 
the  National  Security  Agency,  and  the  in- 
telligence activities  of  oUicr  agencies — 
including  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investi- 
gation. 

Although  we  are  considering  this  reso- 
lution in  the  wake  of  the  reports  re- 
cently is.'^ued  by  the  Senate  Select  Com- 
mittee on  Intelligence  Activities  and  the 
President's  Commission  on  CIA  activities. 
the  need  for  such  a  permanent  Intelli- 
gence oversight  committee  was  recog- 
nized by  the  Hoover  Commission  over  20 
years  ago.  In  1956  the  Senate  Rules  Com- 
mittee recommended  the  creation  of  a 
new  congressional  unit  "to  gutlier  infor- 
mation and  make  independent  checks 
and  appraisals  of  CIA  activities."'  Nu- 
merous other  studies  and  reports  .since 
that  time  have  reemphasized  tlie  need  for 
clo,ser  more  continuous,  and  more  sophis- 
ticated oversight  of  intelligence  activities 
of  the  Federal  Government 

Under  the  able  leadership  of  Senator 
Church,  the  Select  Committee  on  Intel- 
ligence Activities  explored  for  over  a  year 
the  various  intelligence  programs,  agen- 
cies, exp>enditures,  and  activities  of  the 
Federal  Government.  Whatever  doubts 
mav  have  existed  before,  the  over  1.000 
pages  of  final  report  recently  issued  by 
that  committee  make  it  imperative  that 
we  proceed  with  dispateh  to  set  up  a  per- 
manent committee  with  broad  jurisdic- 
tion and  adequate  powers  to  keep  a  wateh 
over  and  maintain  a  check  on  the  ac- 
tivities of  all  the  agencies  of  the  Federal 
Government  dealine  with  intellieence. 

It  has  taken  the  Intelligence  Commit- 
tee seven  volumes  of  hearings  and  two 
volumes  of  reports  to  uncover,  document, 
and  analyze  the  intelligence  activities  of 
various  Federal  agencies.  It  would  be  Im- 
possible to  describe  in  any  brief  floor  re- 
marks the  scope  of  the  abuses  of  power 
contained  in  that  record. 

It  is  replete  with  de.scrintions  of  bug- 
ging, wiretapping,  mail  opening,  surren- 
titlotis  entry,  infiltration,  assassination 
plots,  drug  experimentation,  clandestine 
military  operations,  character  assassina- 
tions, and  more,  all  carried  out  under  the 
banner  of  intelligence  gathering  and  Uie 


protection  of  our  national  security.  And 
all  were  carried  out  secretly  without 
public  or  congressional  knowledpe.  with- 
out adequate  controls  or  che^^ks  from 
V.  ithin  or  without. 

Tlie  establishment  of  a  permanent 
Senate  committee  to  keep  tabs  on  the 
Governments'  intelligence  community  is 
only  the  first  step.  Congress  must  proceed 
to  develop  comprehensive  charters  for 
the  intelligence  agencies,  and  guidelines 
for  their  activities.  We  mtLst  reorganize 
portions  of  those  agencies,  estsblish  firm 
chains  of  command  within  arid  constant 
reporting  and  approva]  mechanisms 
without. 

We  must  establish  a  statutory  classifi- 
cation system  and  enact  laws  governing 
national  security  electronic  sun-eillance. 
The  list  goe.'^  on  and  on.  But  at  its  head  is 
the  need  to  put  in  place  v.  conunittee  to 
oversee  and  study  the  intelligence  activi- 
ties and  programs  of  our  Government,  to 
develop  and  review  legislation  concerning 
them,  and  to  insure  that  they  are  in  con- 
formity with  the  Constitution  and  laws  of 
our  land. 

Senate  Resolution  400  has  been  before 
various  committees  of  tlie  Senate  for 
over  2  months.  It  has  been  studied  and 
debated,  revised  and  revised  again.  But 
until  the  introduction  of  the  Cannon  sub- 
stitute last  week,  what  had  emerged  from 
these  studies  and  debates  and  revisions 
was  a  division  of  this  body  into  two  basic 
groups — those  who  would  put  in  place  a 
permanent  strong  committee,  equipped 
with  the  authority  and  jurisdiction  to  do 
the  immense  and  difficult  job  of  oversee- 
ing Government  intelligence  orerations. 
and  those  v-'ho  would  construct  a  com- 
mittee of  paper  mache,  having  tlie  ap- 
pearance of  solidity  but  remaining  thin 
on  the  outside  and  hollow  on  the  inside. 
The  Stennis  amendment,  which  would 
strip  the  new  committee  of  it,s  jurisdic- 
tion over  Defense  Department  intelli- 
gence functions — including  DIA  and 
NSA— reflects  this  second  choice. 

If  we  choose  the  latter  course,  then  we 
are  saying  that  the  Senate  tradition  of 
ignoring  the  use  and  abuse  of  immense 
ix)wer  and  perhaps  billions  of  dollars  in 
the  intelligence  field  is  to  be  continued. 
We  are  choosing  to  ;)ut  cur  heads  back 
in  the  sand,  knov.ing  nonetheless  that 
what  we  do  not  know  and  v.ill  not  know- 
could  hurt  us.  thousands  of  other  Ameri- 
cans, and  our  democratic  society. 

Tlie  evidence  we  have  makes  the  for- 
mer course  the  only  responsible  one.  The 
proposed  substitute  to  Senate  Resolution 
400,  as  it  stands  now,  would  arm  the  Sen- 
ate with  the  tools  to  fulfill  our  constitu- 
tional duty  to  provide  the  controls  and 
guidance  over  executive  branch  intelli- 
gence activities.  In  taking  this  road  we 
are  not  actmg  as  if  intelligence  is  unim- 
portant to  our  Nation.  We  are  not  saying 
that  we  should  drop  our  cniard  against 
genuine  foreign  challenges  to  our  na- 
tional security.  But  we  are  as:=erting  that 
Congress  intends  to  play  a  direct  role,  a 
firm  role,  in  guiding  the  conduct  of  in- 
telligence activities  and  in  protecting  the 
rights  and  liberties  of  all  American  citi- 
zens. 

I  would  like  to  turn  my  attention  for  a 
moment  to  the  matter  of  the  jurisdiction 


of  the  new  committee  proposed  to  be 
estabUshed  by  the  substitute  to  Senate 
Resolution  400.  which  I  am  joining  in 
proposing.  As  a  member  of  the  Senate 
Committee  on  the  Judiciarj-.  I  had  the 
occasion  to  hear  testimony  and  join  de- 
bate over  whether  any  new  permanent 
Senate  Intelligence  Oversight  Commit- 
tee should  have  jurisdiction  to  oversee 
the  intelligence  activities  of  tiie  Federal 
Bureau  of  Investigation.  I  came  away 
convinced  that  while  the  Judiciary-  Com- 
mittee must  maintain  its  historic  juris- 
diction over  every  aspect  of  tlie  Bureau's 
operations,  the  new  committee  slv>uld 
nonetheless  be  vested  with  authority  over 
the  FBI's  intelligence  activities. 

There  are  two  reasons  for  this  conclu- 
sion: First,  there  have  been  a  mv-riad  of 
abuses  by  the  FBI.  under  the  guise  of 
domestic  intelligence  and  counterintelli- 
gence, which  have  basically  gone  un- 
checked and  undisclosed,  despite  the 
Judiciary  Committee's  interest  in  and  in- 
volvement with  the  Bureau.  And  second. 
setting  aside  the  issue  of  abuses,  there  is 
a  legitimate  role  which  the  FBI  has— as 
a  full  member  of  the  intelligence  com- 
munity— which  takes  it  into  realms  tl-iat 
can  often  best  be  understood  and  guided 
bv  a  committee  with  broader  jurisdiction 
over  foreign  intelligence  activities  of 
other  agencies  of  Government  as  well. 

The  abuses  of  authority  by  the  Fed- 
eral Bureau  of  Investigation  in  the  intel- 
ligence area  are  by  now  all  too  well 
known.  They  are  not  limited  to  narrow 
time  frames  or  circiunscribed  geoeraphic 
areas.  Nor.  more  importantly,  do  they 
reflect  the  isolated  acts  of  zealou:-  agents 
out  on  a  frolic  of  their  own  Instead, 
those  abuses  were  embodied  m  ori-going 
bureaucratic  programs,  ordered  and  ap- 
proved at  the  highest  levels,  .spanning  the 
country  and  continuing  for  year-. 

The  Bureau's  counterintelligence  pro- 
grams were,  in  its  own  words,  designed 
to  "expose,  disrupt  and  otherwise  neu- 
tralize" pohtical  groups  in  the  United 
States.  The  Cointelpro  program, 
targeted  against  five  groups,  extended 
over  15  years  and  was  found  by  the 
Department  of  Justice  itself  to  have  in- 
volved practices  "abhorrent  to  a  free  so- 
cietv."  Attorney  General  Levi  stated  that 
maiiv  of  the  Bureau's  activities  in  this 
field  Were  not  only  "foolish."  but  were 
also  "illegal."  , 

The  FBI's  bag  of  InteUigence  tncks 
included  wiretapping,  burglaries,  sur- 
veillance, and  abusive  disrurtive  prac- 
tices. And  it  also  included  efforts  to  di.'^- 
credit  and  harass  American  citizens 
whose  cnlv  offense  was  to  provide  leader- 
ship in  the  antiwar  and  civil  rights 
movements. 

But  I  do  not  want  to  dwell  solel.v  on 
the  misuse  and  abuse  cf  FBI  power  so 
tliorouthlv  documented  by  the  Church 
committee.  Because,  Mr.  President,  it  is 
clear  that  even  without  straying  from  its 
lawful  and  legitimate  cour.se,  the  FBI 
retains  responsibilities  that  are  not  di- 
rected primarily  toward  law  enforce- 
ment, but  which  are  aimed  at  collecting 
i-itelligenre  information  for  our  Govern- 
ment and  at  blocking  attempts  by  for- 
eign governments  from  collecting  Infor- 
mation from  us. 

On  Februarj'  18  of  this  year  President 
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Ford  ussued  an  Executive  order  govern- 
ing U.S.  foreign  Int^lUgaice  activities. 
In  that  order,  the  FBI  wap  listed  along- 
side the  Central  IntclUteiice  Agency, 
the  National  SecurUv  A>jpnrv,  and  the 
Department  of  Dt>ferLse  ni  a  lull-tlttiged 
member  of  the  "forelgti  Intelligence 
community  "  ; 

In  fact,  while  the  C1J%  was  charged 
with  carrying  out  "foriMcn  counterintel- 
ligence activities."  the  I-'BI  wii„^  charged 
with  conducting  "foreign  counterintelli- 
gence activities  within  the  United 
SUite.s  "  I  stress.  Mr  PresUdent.  that  the 
only  difference  In  the  characterization 
of  the  respon-slbllittes  between  the  CIA 
and  the  FBI  Ls  the  use  of  the  geographic 
limitation  which  sets  thft  CIA's  duties 
outside  our  countrv.  the  FBI's  inside.  In- 
cidentally, the  E.xe<"utive  order  spells  out 
the  Bureau's  responsibilities  In  some  de- 
tail, but  not  once  In  tha(  order  Is  law 
enforcement  or  prosecution  for  vlolat- 
iHij  Federal  laws  nifntioi^d 

In  short,  the  FBI.  whfle  fundamen- 
tally a  law-enforcement  agency,  is  also  an 
intelligence-gathering  ageficy.  In  Its  re- 
port on  Senate  Re.'^olution  400.  the  Rules 
Committee  observed  that  "the  intelli- 
gence activity  of  the  FBI  Is  a  means  by 
which  It  detects  and  Investigates  viola- 
tions of  Federal  criminal  laws  "  In  fact, 
as  the  President's  Executive  order,  the 
Bureau's  own  guidelines  and  organization 
chart,  and  testimony  before  the  Judi- 
ciary Committee  make  clear,  this  Is 
simply  not  the  case.  The  Intelligence  Di- 
vision of  the  Bureau  performs  activi- 
ties in  the  United  States  sbnllar  In  na- 
ture to  what  the  CIA  does  abroad.  No 
direct  law-enforcement  nexus  Ls  neces- 
sary in  the  conduct  of  the  Bureau's  Intel- 
ligence and  counterintelligence  pro- 
grams. 

Finally,  it  Is  diflQcult.  and  often  Impos- 
sible, to  draw  clear  lines  between  the 
law  enforcement  and  the  intelligence 
functions  of  the  FBI.  Nor  Is  there  any 
clear  line  dividing  domeBtic-orlented 
from  foreign-oriented  activities. 

Mr.  President.  I  would  also  like  to  point 
out  for  the  record  that  wMle  the  Rules 
Committee  report  on  Senate  Resolution 
400  contains  what  are  called  "recom- 
mendations of  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary."  7  of  the  15  members  of  that 
committee  dissented  from  ihose  recom- 
mendations. Those  7  members  joined  In 
a  letter  to  the  Rules  Comr  littee.  which 
was  not  reflected  in  its  n  port,  urging 
that  the  new  Intelligence  Committee 
retain  concurrent  legLslativ  ;  jurisdiction 
over  FBI  intelligence  actlv  ties. 

It  seems  plain  to  me.  ^  r.  President, 
that  if  there  are  two  comn  ittees  In  the 
Senate — one  predominatel  '  concerned 
with  law  enforcement  and  t  le  protection 
of  constitutional  rights,  as  5  the  Judici- 
ary Committee,  and  the  otl  er  predomi- 
nately concerned  with  foreign  intelli- 
gence, as  will  be  the  new  1  Intelligence 
Committee — then  both  must  have  con- 
tinuing, full,  and  active  oversight  and 
legislative  jurisdiction  over  the  Intelli- 
gence activities  of  the  Federal  Bureau  of 
Investlgntion. 

As  strong  as  I  believe  the  case  Is  for 
providing  the  Select  Intelligence  Com- 
mittee with  jurisdiction  over  FBI  Intel- 


ligence activities,  that  case  Ls  even 
stronger  regarding  the  Defense  Intelli- 
gence Agency,  the  National  Security 
Agency,  and  other  units  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  The  Defense  Depart- 
ment must  be  kept  in  check  as  to  Its  ac- 
tivities both  at  home  and  abroad. 

The  Subcommittee  on  Constitutional 
Rights  of  the  Judiciary  Committee  has 
documented  the  extensive  nature  of  mili- 
tary surveillance  of  American  citizens  in 
the  United  States.  Likewise  the  Church 
committee  found  that  the  Army  Chief  of 
Staff  m  1967  approved  a  recommendation 
for  "continuous  counterintelligence  in- 
vestigations" to  obtain  Information  on 
"subversive  personalities,  groups  or  orga- 
nizations." As  later  revised,  the  Army  ex- 
tended Its  Intelligence  gathering  pro- 
gram beyond  "subversion"  and  "dissi- 
dent groups"  to  prominent  persons  who 
were  friendly  wit^l  or  sympathetic  to 
leaders  of  domestic  civil  disturbances. 
And  even  in  the  face  of  a  Defense  De- 
partment directive  prohibiting  military 
spying  on  civilians  in  the  United  States — 
as  narrow  as  that  directive  is — that  is 
evidence  that  the  military  has  continued 
domestic  surveillance. 

One  notable  example  of  the  Army's 
domestic  activities  was  the  pervasive 
Army  presence  In  1973  at  Wounded  Knee. 
S.  Dak  .  where  the  Directorate  of  Military 
Support  in  the  Pentagon  coordinated  the 
Army's  participation  in  what  was  clearly 
a  domestic  disturbance  And  my  own 
subcommittees  turned  up  widespread 
military  drug  testing  programs  which 
were  geared  to  intelligence  gathering  and 
frankly  showed  little  respect  for  the  hu- 
man subjects  of  the  tests. 

DOD's  domestic  intelligence-related 
activities,  however,  are  but  the  tiniest  tip 
of  the  Iceberg  In  fact.  It  has  been  esti- 
mated that  of  the  total  national  Intelli- 
gence budget,  the  Defense  Department 
controls  or  is  allocated  upward  of  80  per- 
cent. Much  of  what  goes  on  with  that 
money  is  still  not  in  the  public  domain. 
And  if  the  Stennis  amendment  is  adopted 
by  this  body,  much  of  what  goes  on  with 
it  will  never  be  brought  under  any  co- 
ordinated, eflfectlve.  broad-based  legis- 
lative oversight. 

To  place  the  CIA  under  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  the  new  Intelligence  committee, 
and  at  the  same  time  to  leave  the  De- 
fense Department  outside  Its  purview,  is 
worse  than  telling  a  boxer  that  he  can- 
not hit  below  his  opponent's  waist  with 
his  left  fist  only  Because  as  much  as  we 
scrutinize  the  CIA,  we  cannot  adequately 
control,  chart,  guide,  or  check  abu.ses  In 
Federal  intelligence  programs  If  the  Se- 
lect Intelligence  Committee  is  not  given 
authority  over  Defense  Department  In- 
telligence activities.  We  may  well  wake  up 
one  day  to  find  that  many  CIA  activities 
have  in  fact  been  transferred  over  to 
Defense  to  escape  congressional  control, 

We  cannot  delude  ourselves.  We  know 
full  well  that  the  standing  committees 
have  not  always  performed  their  over- 
sight tasks  with  vigilance  or  vigor.  That 
is  why  we  set  up  the  Church  committee 
to  begin  with.  And  that  Is  why  we  are 
going  to  set  up  a  permanent  Select  Com- 
mittee on  Intelligence  Activities. 

The  Judiciary  Committee  had  not  un- 


covered, much  less  put  a  stop  to.  the  wide 
range  of  FBI  activities  which  violated 
the  law  but  which  have  only  recently 
come  l^  light  Llkewi.'^e.  the  Arinerl  Serv- 
ices Committee  has  hardly  done  belter 
in  keeping  an  eye  on  the  CIA  and  other 
intelligence  agencie.s  We  mu.st  establLsh 
a  committee  whose  full-time  job  it  Ls  to 
look  at  Federal  intelligence  activities. 
And  we  must  give  that  committee  full 
authority  over  each  and  ever>'  Federal 
agency  engaged  in  such  activities 

The  new  committee  must  be  empow- 
ered t-o  obtain  all  relevant  information 
It  needs  to  do  its  job 

F\irther.  by  vesting  in  this  new  com- 
mltt<^e  the  shared  jurisdiction  over  au- 
thorizing appropriations  for  all  those 
Intelligence  activltle.'^.  we  will  be  giving 
that  committee  the  clout  and  the  con- 
trol It  will  need 

I  believe  that  one  of  the  first  tnsks  of 
this  new  committee  should  be  to  develop 
comprehensive  charters  for  tlie  carrying 
out  of  intelligence  activities  bv  the  Intel- 
ligence agencies  This  will  surely  take  an 
extraordinary  investment  ot  time  and 
energy — one  which  is  hardlv  likely  to  be 
undertaken  by  any  of  the  present  stand- 
ing committees  of  the  Senate  But  if  we 
are  going  to  learn  ai'.y  le.ssons  from  the 
dLsclosures  of  tlie  past,  we  cannot  afford 
to  lose  any  time  in  first  making  the  hard 
decisions  necessary  and  then  iiisUillmg 
firm  limitations  and  guidelines  to  govern 
Intelligence  activltle.'-  in  the  future 

As  I  stated  earlier  in  these  remarks, 
Mr.  President,  the  Senate  is  confronted 
with  a  critical  choice  in  this  debate  We 
can  elevate  the  traditloas  of  the  Senate— 
not  only  the  tradition  of  zealoasly  guard- 
ing committee  jurLsdictlons  against  even 
slight  encroachment,  but  also  the  tradi- 
tion of  ignoring  what  our  intelligence 
agencies  are  doing — above  the  real  needs 
of  this  Nation  for  legislative  leadership 
In  the  intelligence  field  Or  we  can  dis- 
pense with  petty  ii^stitutlonal  jealousies 
and  put  in  place  a  committee  which  em- 
bodies our  best  efforts  to  fashion  the 
broadest  juri.sdiction.  the  most  sophisti- 
cated safeguards,  and  the  strongest  au- 
thority. 

We  cannot  fool  ourselves,  and  we 
should  not  try  to  fool  the  public:  Any 
committee  equipped  with  less  jurLsdictlon 
or  authority  than  provided  m  this  sub- 
stitute will  not  be  capable  of  obtaining 
information  from  and  exercLsinp  checks 
over  those  agencies  which  exercise  such 
extreme  power  them.selves  and  which 
have  for  so  long  eluded  control  by  either 
the  Congress  or  the  Executive.  And  any 
committee  without  full  jurLsdictlon 
across  the  range  of  all  Federal  af.'enries 
would  stand  as  a  monument  to  this 
body's  willingne.ss  to  cave  in  and  cop 
out  In  the  face  of  real  challenge. 

That  is  why  I  oppose  tlie  Stennis 
amendment  and  urge  my  colleagues  to 
adopt  the  Cannon  sub.stitute  as  it  now 
stands 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  'Mr 
ScHWEiKER  I .  Under  tlie  previous  order, 
the  Senate  will  now  proceed  to  \ote  on 
the  amendment  in  the  nature  of  a  .sub- 
stitute. a.s  amended,  of  tlie  Senator 
from  Nevada  iMr  Cannon'  On  this 
question,  the  yeas  and  nays  have  been 
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ordered,  and  the  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  second  assLstant  legislative  clerk 
called  the  roll. 

Mr  ROBERT  C  BYRD.  I  annotince 
that  the  Senator  from  Michigan  (Mr. 
Philip  A  Hart  i .  the  Senator  from 
Indiana  iMr.  Hartke>.  and  the  Senator 
from  Wyoming  iMr.  McGee'  are  neces- 
sarily absent 

Mr  GRIFFIN  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Tennessee  'Mr.  Baker'. 
the  Senator  from  North  Carolina  (Mr. 
Helms',  and  the  Senator  from  Dela- 
ware I  Mr.  Roth  I  are  neces,sarily  absent. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Tennessee 
(Mr  BAKER',  and  tlie  Senator  from 
North  Carolina  (Mr.  Helms)  •would  each 
vote  "yea." 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  87, 
nays  7.  as  follows: 


[RoUcall  Vote  No.  180  Leg.] 

YEAS— 87 

Atxjurezk 

Glenn 

Moss 

Barllett 

Gold  water 

Muskie 

Bayh 

Gravel 

Nelson 

Beall 

Griffin 

Nunn 

Bellmon 

Hansen 

Packwood 

Benuien 

Hart,  Gary 

Pas  tore 

Blden 

Haskell 

Pearson 

Brock 

Hatneld 

Pell 

Brooke 

Hatha wav 

Percy 

Buclcley 

Holllngs 

Proxmlre 

Bumpers 

Huddleston 

Randolph 

Biirdlck 

Humphrey 

Ribicofif 

Byrd, 

Inouye 

Sch*eiker 

Harry  F..  Jr. 

Jackson 

Scott.  Hugh 

Eyrd.  Robert  C 

.  Javits 

Scott, 

Cannon 

Johnston 

William  L 

Case 

Kennedy 

Sparkman 

Chiles 

Laxalt 

Stafford 

Church 

Leahy 

Stennis 

Clark 

Long 

Stevens 

Cranston 

Magnuson 

Stevenson 

Culver 

Mansfield 

Stone 

Dole 

Mathlas 

Siinlngton 

Domenlcl 

McClellan 

Talmadge 

Durkin 

McGovem 

"lower 

Eagleton 

Mclntyre 

Tunney 

Eastland 

Metcalf 

Weicker 

Fong 

Mondale 

Williams 

Pord 

Montoya 

Young 

Oarn 

Morgan 

NAYS— 7 

A:ien 

Hru-ska 

Thurmond 

Curtis 

McClure 

Fannin 

Tift 

NOT  VOTING — 6 
Baker  Hartke  McGee 


Hart.PhUlpA     Helms 


Roth 


/ 


So  Mr.  Cannon's  amendment  (No. 
1643 ».  as  amended.  wa.s  agreed  to. 

Mr  RIBICOFF  Mr.  President,  I  move 
to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
amendment  was  agreed  to. 

M:  ROBERT  C  BYRD  I  move  to  lay 
that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

ADDmONAL  STATEMENTS  ON  SENATE  JlESOLmON 
400,    AS    AMENDED 

Mr  HOLLINGS.  Mr.  President,  in  the 
zeal  to  organize,  we  sometimes  disor- 
ganize, and  there  is  clear  and  present 
danger  that  we  are  heading  down  that 
road  with  these  particular  intelligence 
oversight  proposals.  The  fact  of  the  mat- 
ter IS  that  the  measure  before  us 
creates  confusion  where  there  .should  be 
authority,  and  dilutes  the  kind  of  respon- 
sibility which  could  provide  for  adequate 
accountability  and  oversight.  Before  we 
know  it.  we  could  be  right  back  to  the 
same  shpshod  oversight,  the  same  dimi- 
nution of  public   credibility,   and   right 


back  3  or  4  or  5  years  from  now  to  an- 
other round  of  spectacular  hearings  and 
revelations,  simply  because  we  failed  to 
do  a  better  job.  The  public  would  not 
stand  for  that.  The  Senate  should  not 
have  to  endure  it  And  our  Intelligence 
agencies  will  not  be  able  to  survive  it. 

My  objection  Is  that  here  we  are  creat- 
ing thLs  large  supercommittee,  yet  it 
lacks  jurLsdictlon  over  the  majority  of  in- 
telligence activities  and  instead  focuses 
on  the  Central  Intelligence  Agency.  Its 
jurisdiction  over  the  FBI  would  not  be 
exclusive,  and  the  same  applies  to  the 
intelligence  operations  of  the  military 
branches.  In  these  Instances,  we  bring 
in  other  standing  committees.  The  limi- 
tations here  should  be  obvious:  First, 
there  is  no  focal  point  of  responsibility: 
and  second,  by  including  these  other 
committees,  we  will  not  have  15  Senators 
involved,  but  closer  to  40.  And  if  the 
House  follows  our  example,  it  can  add 
another  175  or  200,  and  we  will  have  one 
big.  happy  family  to  overfeee  the  vital 
operations  of  our  intelligence  commu- 
nity. The  inadequate  oversight  guaran- 
teed to  result  from  that  kind  of  arrange- 
ment should  be  obvious. 

Mr.  President,  I  had  the  opportunity 
of  testifying  before  the  Government  Op- 
erations Committee  during  its  delibera- 
tions on  this  matter.  I  made  some  sug- 
estions  at  that  time.  They  were  not  acted 
upon,  and  I  do  not  wi.sh  to  belabor  them 
or  to  repeat  my  testimony  today.  But. 
briefly  put.  I  proposed  the  establishment 
of  a  watchdog  commission  small  enough 
to  get  the  job  done,  tight  enough 
to  provide  the  necessary  responsibility 
and  authority,  wide  enough  in  diversity 
of  membership  to  insure  public  credi- 
bility, and  efficient  enough  to  do  its  job 
without  impairing  the  work  of  the  agen- 
cies it  Ls  suppo.sed  to  be  helping. 

The  genesis  of  my  proposal  is  in  the 
Task  Force  on  Intelligence  Activities  of 
the  Commission  on  Organization  of  the 
Executive  Branch  of  the  Government — 
the  Hoover  Commission.  It  was  my  privi- 
lege to  serve  on  this  task  force  21  years 
ago.  At  that  time  we  looked  Into  every 
facet  of  our  intelligence  operations,  and 
I  believe  the  basic  thrust  of  our  report 
has  withstood  the  test  of  time. 

We  recommended  a  small,  permanent. 
bipartLsan  commi.sslon — not  a  commit- 
tee— composed  of  Members  of  both 
Houses  of  Congress,  to  make  periodic 
and  ongoing  surveys  of  every  segment  of 
our  intelligence  operations.  Its  findings 
and  recommendations,  with  adequate  .se- 
curity safeguards,  would  go  to  both  the 
Congress  and  the  President. 

I  suggested  before  the  Government 
Operations  Committee  that  such  a  com- 
mission wouJd  have  just  five  leaders 
from  each  House,  and  five  prominent 
citizens  not  involved  in  Federal  Govern- 
ment, appointed  bv  the  President  and 
approved  by  the  Congress.  That  simi 
total  of  15  must  be  compared  with  the 
40  some  Senator.^  who  will  be  involved 
under  the  present  proposals,  plus  what- 
ever number  the  House  establishes,  plus 
the  executive  branch  personnel.  The  spe- 
cific five  Members  from  the  Senate  I 
would  like  to  see  on  a  commission  are 
the  majority  and  minority  leaders,  and 
the  chairmen  of  the  Senate  Committees 


on  Appropriations.  Armed  Services,  and 
Foreign  Relations.  I  include  the  leader- 
ship and  the  chairmen  for  the  main  and 
simple  reason  that  they  are  the  ones  who 
have  to  know  and  who,  in  any  event,  will 
know.  Let  us  also  face  the  fact  that  this 
is  an  imglamorous  job.  I  do  not  look  for 
much  enthusiasm  to  get  on  such  a  com- 
mittee, when  other  assignments  offer  so 
much  more  visibility  and  excitement. 

This  is  not  to  say  that  we  jimior  Mem- 
bers should  be  cut  off  from  information. 
But  there  is  a  lot  of  water  over  the  dam, 
and  we  can  now  get  the  briefings  we 
need,  whether  it  be  Angola.  Diego  Gar- 
cia. Israel,  or  any  other  such  matter, 
and  we  are  not  ruled  out  by  lack  of 
seniority.  That  is  not  the  problem  here. 
The  problem  is  the  effectiveness  and 
the  necessary  secrecy  of  an  intelligence 
agency  being  maintained  while  at  the 
same  time  those  responsible  for  oversight 
get  the  facts  and  the  knowledge  they 
need.  The  leadership  and  these  particu- 
lar chairmen  ase  the  logical  choices  here. 

I  would  envision  such  a  commission 
meeting  three  or  four  times  a  year  for 
comprehensive  reviews  of  the  entire  in- 
telligence commimity.  in  order  to  deter- 
mine if  the  various  intelligence  activities 
were  in  the  national  interest,  whether 
there  was  duplication  of  effort  and  or 
cost,  whether  appropriations  were  being 
adequately  accounted  for,  and  in  general 
to  insure  that  the  various  agencies  and 
offices  were  focusing  rather  than  prolif- 
erating their  efforts.  The  commission 
would  have  all  the  authority  it  needed 
to  acquire  the  information  and  to  carry 
out  its  mandate. 

Mr.  President,  within  the  context  of 
maintaining  some  secrecy  about  our  in- 
telligence operations,  we  must  establish 
confidence — confidence  both  within  the 
intelligence  agencies,  and  confidence  in 
the  public  mind.  I  think  the  establish- 
ment of  this  kind  of  ommission  would 
do  just  that.  The  kind  of  proposal  being 
considered  today  is  without  the  essential 
focus,  responsibility,  and  authority  to  get 
the  job  done  as  well  as  it  should  be  done. 

The  commission  proposal  that  I  pre- 
sented to  the  Government  Operations 
Committee  received  no  committee  sup- 
port. Consequently.  I  am  not  going  to 
pursue  them  further  today  I  will  vote 
for  the  proposal  before  us.  because  ob- 
viously we  need  to  put  something  in 
place,  and  this  seems  to  be  the  solution 
the  Senate  is  going  to  agree  to  But  1 
want  the  record  to  show  the  objections 
I  have  and  the  proposals  I  favored. 

Mr.  BEALL.  Mr.  President.  I  support 
the  passage  of  Senate  Resolution  400 
which  will  establish  a  committee  of  the 
Senate  on  intelligence  activities  Crea- 
tion of  this  committee  is  an  important 
.step  in  our  efforts  to  establisli  a  positive 
congressional  oversight  role  in  the  oper- 
ation of  our  Nation's  intelligence  agen- 
cies. Even  though  the  final  reports  of  the 
Select  Committee  To  Study  Govern- 
mental Operations  With  Respect  to  In- 
telligence Activities  foui.d  the  extent 
and  magnitude  of  CIA  abuses  to  be  some- 
what less  serious  than  earlier  reported, 
the  existence  of  such  abuses  simply  can 
not  be  allowed  to  continue, 

I  am  the  last  person  who  wotild  defend 
the  abuses  and  illegal  conduct  of  oiu: 
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ilure  of  the 
Oversight 


ler. 

te  that,  even 


..vtiseas  intelligence  commanity.  Phllo- 
ophically  I  deeply  believe  i»  the  concept 
of  limited  government.  OurlNatlon  must 
always  be  governed  within  the  con- 
straints of  our  Constitution  ^d  our  laws. 
We  are  a  nation  of  laws,  no ,  of  men  and 
our  freedom.s  are  only  safe  i  is  long  as  we 
adhere  to  that  principle. 

Thus.  I  do  not  condone  th<  misconduct 
of  the  Central  Intelligence  Agency,  nor 
do  I  believe  that  it  should  t  e  allowed  to 
operate  beyond  the  limits  of  its  legal 
mandate  Part  of  the  pmblem  stems 
from  the  dangerous  International  envi- 
ronment of  the  cold  war.  jPart  of  the 
problem  stem.s  from  the  f 
Central  Intellif.ence  Agen 
Committees  In  both  the  Hiuse  and  the 
Senate  to  play  their  watch<|og  roles  In  a 
diligent  and  consistent  ma: 

Mr.  President,  I  would  n 
before  the  Select  Intelligef ce  Commit- 
tee wa.s  established  to  infe.stigate  the 
ramifications  of  the  curreni  controversy. 
I  was  actively  supporting  legislation  to 
correct  this  situation.  I  joined  with  our 
distinguished  colleagues  from  Connecti- 
cut I  Mr.  Weicker)  and  Tennessee  ^Mr. 
Baker  >  in  sponsoring  S.  317  which  would 
have  established  a  single  joint  commit- 
tee with  oversight  responsibilities  for 
both  domestic  and  foreign  intelligence. 
During  the  past  16  months  since  S.  317 
was  introduced.  I  have  come  to  the  con- 
clusion that  a  separate  Senate  committee 
is  a  better  approach  to  meeting  this  need. 
Perhaps  at  some  future  date  a  subsequent 
Congress  may  consider  the  possibility  of 
broadening  the  Senate  committee  into  a 
joint  committee 

Mr.  President,  as  we  prepare  to  vote 
on  Senate  Resolution  400.  the  Senate  is 
taking  upon  itself  greater  authority  over 
the  conduct  of  intelligence  operations. 
With  this  enhanced  power  comes  grave 
responsibilities.  In  the  conduct  of  foreign 
intelligence  operations,  there  is  a  very 
great  need  for  confidentiality.  Di-sclosing 
confidential  information  about  foreign 
intelligence  operations  and  agents  can 
place  in  jeopardy  the  .security  of  our  Na- 
tion and  its  215  million  people.  The  over- 
riding interests  of  all  Americans  demand 
protection  under  these  circumstances. 
This  new  committee,  which  we  are  about 
to  form,  and  its  staff  must  be  able  to  con- 
duct its  business  in  a  manner  consistent 
with  our  overall  national  security  needs. 

We  live  in  a  far  too  dangerous  era  for 
us  to  dismantle  or  cripple  our  foreign 
intelligence  apparatus  We  must  instead 
correct  its  faults  as  quickly  as  possible 
so  that  it  can  once  again  devote  all  of 
its  attention  to  gathering  the  type  of 
information  our  decisionmateers  need  to 
shaoe  our  foreign  and  military  policies. 

Mr.  President,  on  April  .s,  1976.  I  in- 
troduced S  3242,  a  bill  to  provide  for  the 
personal  safety  of  our  foreign  inteUi- 
gence  personnel.  This  legislation  would 
make  it  unlawful  to  disclcic-e  classified 
information  that  would  idedtify  or  tend 
to  identify  any  individual  or  ertitv  who 
is  or  has  been  associated  with  U.S.  for- 
eign Intelligence  operations  Violations 
would  carry  a  maximum  pefialty  of  $15,- 
000  or  15  years  imprisonnocnt  or  both. 
S  3242  is  currently  pending  before  the 
Senate  Judiciar>'  Committee  and  it  has 
now   been    cosponsored   bf    the   dlstln- 
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guished  senior  Senator  from  North  Da- 
kota (Mr.  Young  I  and  the  distinguished 
senior  Senator  from  Arizona  "Mr.  Fan- 
ning I  would  hope  that  the  Judiciarv- 
Committee  will  bring  this  vital  legisla- 
tion before  the  full  Senate  before  the 
conclusion  of  the  94tli  Congress. 

Mr.  PEARSON  Mr.  President,  I  wish 
to  commend  the  managers  of  Senate 
Resolution  400  and  ali  of  my  colleagues 
who  have  worked  so  intensively  to  create 
the  new  Intelligence  Oversight  Commit- 
tee. Their  labor  has  produced  a  com- 
promise that  I  believe  represents  a  re- 
sponsible combination  of  increased  over- 
sight and  legislative  restraint  that  re- 
flects well  on  this  body.  I  hope  that  It 
also  represents  a  revereal  of  a  long  his- 
tory of  congressional  inactivity  In  the 
intelligence  field. 

It  has  become,  over  the  past  2  years, 
painfully  clear  that  some  new  oversight 
panel  was  essential.  The  Rockefeller 
Commission  and  Investigations  con- 
ducted by  select  committees  in  both 
Houses  of  Congress  have  disclosed  do- 
mestic abuses  and  foreign  debacles  per- 
petrated by  our  intelligence  community. 
During  the  nearly  30  years  in  which 
these  abuses  were  all  too  frequent,  Con- 
gress neglected  its  constitutional  respon- 
.sibility  to  keep  a  vigilant  watch  over  Its 
administrative  creations  Congress  abys- 
mally failed  to  assure  that  legislative  ap- 
propriations were  properly  expended. 

To  the  extent  that  this  neglect  and 
failure  was  institutionalized  by  frag- 
mented committee  responsibility  this 
resolution  begins  to  eliminate  the  in- 
adequacy Effective  oversight  of  the  CIA, 
NSA,  DIA,  the  national  intelligence 
components  of  the  Department  of  De- 
fense, and  the  intelligence  activities  of 
the  FBI  will  hopefully  become  a  reality 
under  the  new  panel. 

Congressional  overseers  have.  In  the 
F>ast,  tended  to  identify  their  interests 
with  those  of  the  agencies  under  their 
jurisdictions.  This  can  be  predicted  as 
a  natural  result  of  j-ears  of  contact. 
While  familiarity  is  necessary  to  under- 
standing, it  sometimes  blinds  those  who 
oversee.  Rotation  of  the  members  who 
serve  on  the  new  nanel  should  serve  to 
prevent  this  occurrence  in  the  future. 
Each  member  of  the  new  panel  should 
be  on  guard  against  Inadvertent  coop- 
tlon  to  avoid  succumbing  to  the  friendly 
"cult  of  intelligence."  John  Stewart 
Mills  contended,  in  his  papers  on  repre- 
sentative government,  that  legislation 
control  of  administration  is  essential  to 
liberty.  Fffective  legislative  oversight  is 
wholly  consistent  with  American  legal 
traditions  and  precedents.  While  there 
is  no  need  for  Congress  to  put  its  fingers 
in  the  day  to  day  operation  of  adminis- 
trative agencies,  there  is  a  real  need  to 
Interpose  a  continuing  congressional 
presence  Into  intelligence  activities. 

But  I  hope  that  no  Member  of  this 
body  considers  our  actions  today  any- 
thing more  than  the  beginning  Intelli- 
gence oversight  has  been  long  in  com- 
ing, but  it  is  merely  one  step  on  the  road 
to  correcting  abu-ses.  The  new  committee 
will  have  to  work  quickly  and  will  need 
all  of  our  support  to  formulate  and  en- 
act additional  legislation:  Legislation  to 
prefect   the  FBI's   intelligence   charter. 


legislation  to  assure  that  analytical  in- 
telligence is  legitimately  UF.ed  in  policy 
determinations.  New  law  will  be  required 
regarding  the  conduct  of  covert  a:id 
clandestine  activities.  We  have  a  long 
way  to  go  before  we  have  comprehen- 
sively addressed  the  various  problems 
and  to  bring  the  intelligence  function 
within  the  bounds  of  our  Constitution 
and  moral  commitment. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  Piesident.  in  con- 
nection witli  today's  pa.ssage  of  intelli- 
gence oversight  legislation,  I  would  like 
to  make  several  observations. 

I  have  long  felt  that  effective  over- 
sight over  the  intelligence  agencies  of 
our  Government  is  absolutely  essential: 
Essential  not  only  to  curb  possible  abuses 
but  also  to  provide  ciear-cut  guidance 
to  the  intelligence  community,  -so  that 
the  absolutely  vital  and  necessary  intelli- 
gence function  could  be  performed  with- 
in well-established  and  workable  guide- 
lines. 

In  1956  I  joined  with  the  distinguished 
majority  leader.  Senator  Mansfield,  In 
cosponsoring  the  first  intelligence  over- 
sight legislation  presented  to  the  U.S. 
Senate.  Certain  features  of  that  legisla- 
tion I  found  attractive  at  the  time — and 
I  still  do.  That  proposal  provided  for  the 
creation  of  a  joint  House-Senate  com- 
mittee for  intelligence  oversight.  I  be- 
lieve a  joint  committee  of  the  Congress 
is  the  best  and  wisest  approach  to  ful- 
filling the  responsibility  of  Congress  for 
intelligence  oversight.  It  would  reduce 
the  hazards  of  working  at  cross-pur- 
poses, and  it  would  deter  the  possible 
development  of  an  unhealthy  competi- 
tive situation  which  could  result  in  dis- 
closures damaging  to  our  national  se- 
curity. 

I  recognize  sincere  and  vigorous  ef- 
forts have  been  made  by  leaders  of  this 
body  to  create  such  a  structure,  without 
success.  I  sincerely  hope  In  the  future 
tills  type  of  arrangement  will  become 
po.ssible. 

I  also  believe  the  Congress  Is  neither 
constitutionally  nor  philosophically 
equipped  to  duplicate  the  day-to-day  op- 
erations of  the  executive  branch  of  Gov- 
ernment. I.  therefore,  hope  the  authority 
provided  this  committee  will  be  used  ju- 
diciouslj'  and  constructively  in  perform- 
ing the  constitutionally  mandated  re- 
sponsibility for  oversight  Its  members 
and  staJT  will  bear  a  heavy  burden  of  re- 
sponsibility because  of  the  broad  scope 
of  intelligence  information  they  will  ob- 
tain. 

The  real  requirement  for  successful 
congressional  oversight  is  full  knowledge 
of  what  is  going  on  in  the  intelligence 
rommunity:  not  to  substitute  a  different 
set  of  daily  decisionmakers  for  those  in 
the  Executive  already  charged  with  this 
respMsnsibillty. 

Experience  with  the  arrangements  we 
are  voting  on  today  should  provide  us 
the  lessons  needed  for  future  construc- 
tive development  In  this  vital  area- 
Mr.  HUDDLESTON.  Mr.  President.  I 
am  pleased  to  support  Senate  Resolution 
400  to  create  a  permanent  Intelligence 
Oversight  Committee. 

The  legislation  before  us  represents 
the  time,  energy,  and  efforts  of  numerous 
Members  of  this  body  and  staff.  It  re- 
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fleets  what  I  believe  to  be  one  of  the 
grcaU?f  t  strengths  of  our  democratic  sys- 
tem and  Uie  legislative  proces.s— the  abil- 
itv  to  mediate  among  various  mteresUs 
and  views  and  to  develop  a  common  un- 
der.standing  as  to  what  will  best  serve 
our  Nation  and  each  of  us  as  its  citizens. 
CerUinly  there  have  been  differences 
among  iis  in  this  Chamber  a.s  to  what 
Senate  Resolution  400  should  include, 
but  I  believe  we  have  proceeded  to  de- 
),,ito  and  consider  those  differences  m  a 
:i.  ).  t  appropriate  manner  and  that  we 
have  come  to  reasonable  and  realistic 
conclusions.  . 

It  Is  impossible  to  name  all  those  who 
have  contributed  to  this  lesislatinn  but 
those  who  desen'e  particular  commenda- 
tion would  certainly  include  the  able 
floor  managers  Senators  Ribicoff.  Can- 
non and  Percy,  and  Senators  Man.sfield 
Robert  C.  Byrd.  Mondale.  Javits.  and 
Cranston.  Senators  Baker.  Schweiker. 
Morgan.  Gary  Hart,  Mathias.  and 
Chtjrch— all  members  of  the  select  com- 
mittee which  investigated  the  intelligence 
operations  of  the  Government— played 
important  roles  in  developing  the  oriei- 
nal  proposal  that  has  now  gone  through 
the  legislative  process  and  is  ready  for 
a  final  vote. 

There  can  be  no  question  as  to  the 
need  for  a  strong,  effective  intelligence 
communitv.  As  we  on  the  Select  Com- 
mittee on  Intelligence  Activities  noted  in 
our  final  report  on  foreign  and  military 
intelligence: 

We  must  have  an  early  warning  system  to 
monitor  potential  military  threats  by  coun- 
ties hoEtUe  to  United  States  Interests.  We 
need  a  strong  Intelligence  system  to  verify 
that  treaties  concerning  arms  limitation  are 
being  honored.  Information  derived  from  the 
Intelligence  agencies  is  a  uecessary  ingredient 
in  making  national  defense  and  foreign  pol- 
ler decisions.  Such  Information  1?  also  neces- 
sary in  countering  the  efforts  of  hostile  in- 
telligence services,  and  In  halting  terrorists. 
International  drug  traffickers  and  other  In- 
ternational criminal  activities. 

But  that  need  can  never  justify  Illegal, 
unprincipled,  or  unacceptable  actioas— 
and  it  does  not  have  to  We  are  com- 
pletely capable  of  conducting  intelligence 
operations  within  acceptable  bounds,  and 
we  should  do  so.  To  follow  any  other 
practices  not  only  undermines  the  sup- 
port which  such  agencies  mu.<^t  have 
among  the  American  people,  but  also 
undermines  the  morale  and  effectiveness 
of  the  agencies  themselves. 

There  can  be  no  question  that  there 
has  been  too  much  secrecy  in  our  Gov- 
ernment, not  just  in  the  intelligence 
agencies,  but  throughout.  It  is  well  known 
that  the  cla.s.sification  system  is  abused. 
.-Vs  former  Attorney  General  Nicholas 
Katzenbach  noted  in  a  1973  Foreign  Af- 
fairs article: 

Classifiers  have  mixed  the  desire  to  keep 
information  confidential  and  "closely  held" 
for  whatever  reason,  good  or  bad.  with  In- 
formation actually  affecting  the  "national  de- 
fense". Perhaps  worse.  It  Is  a  perversion  of 
the  processes  of  government,  because  It  does 
not  force  officials  to  donslder  honesty  the 
rea';ons  for  confidentiality  or  the  relevant 
time  frame. 

But  an  exaggerated  emphasis  on 
.secrecy,  either  pa.st  or  present,  cannot  be 
used  to  justify  the  abolition  of  all  secrecy 


or  controls.  The  nature  of  intelligence 
requires  that  many  of  its  activities  be 
clo.sely  held.  Detailed  discussions  of 
sources  and  methods  not  only  set  the 
stage  for  rendering  those  sources  and 
metliods  ineffective  but  in  some  cases 
impose  dangers  upon  persons  involved 
with  them. 

There  can  be  no  question  that  greater 
direction  and  oversight  Is  needed  in  the 
intelligence  sphere.  Many  of  the  abuses 
which  our  inve.^tigating  committee  dis- 
covered, many  of  tiie  inefficiencies  which 
the  select  committee's  report  discussed. 
might  have  been  avoided  witli  tighter 
controls  both  within  the  executive 
branch  and  in  the  Congress. 

But.  the  need  for  such  controls  does  not 
mean  that  we  can  cither  aboiish  our  in- 
telligence activities  or  overly  restrict 
tliem. 

There  can  be  no  question  that  publK' 
emphasis  is  on  the  dramatic,  tlie  unusual, 
the  cloak  and  dagger.  James  Bonri-type 
operations.  Perhaps  that  is  how  both 
romantics  and  opponents  of  intelligence 
activities  like  to  view  them. 

But.  we  must  constantly  be  aware  that 
there  is  much  more  to  intelligence  than 
thnt.  Covert  operations  which  receive  so 
much  attention — or  notoriety  as  the  ca«e 
may  be— are  a  miniscule  portion  of  U.S. 
intelligence  oporn'ions.  The  Central  In- 
telligence Agency,  which  perhaps  too 
often  bears  the  brunt  of  attacks,  is  only 
one  of  a  number  of  entities  engaged  in 
intelligence  work.  The  spy.  the  counter- 
.spv.  the  mercenary  is  the  exception,  not 
the  rule.  In  truth,  a  large  portion  of  the 
intelligence  community  consists  of  re- 
.searchers,  analysts,  and  technicians,  who 
work  entirely  outside  the  areas  of  con- 
troversy. 

Furthermore,  as  McGeorge  Bundy. 
former  s;>ecial  a.ssistant  to  the  President 
for  National  Security  Affairs  noted  in 
testimony  before  the  Senate  Government 
Operations  Committee — 

It  really  is  true  that  In  the  natiire  of 
things,  the  achievements  of  the  intelligence 
community  are  less  known  than  it.>;  failures 
Its  general  pood  discipline  is  less  noticed 
than  Its  occasional  Irresponsibility  and  Its 
usually  cool  and  careful  e.stimates  of  Inter- 
national reality  are  less  noticed  than  the  wild 
opinions  of  its  occasional  zealots. 

These  are  some  of  the  paradoxes-  these 
are  some  of  the  conflicting  interests 
which  must  be  balanced— and  they  are 
the  aspects  which  v^•i^.  I  believe,  be 
balanced  through  the  creation  of  tJie 
proposed  permanent  oversight  commit- 
tee. 

A.S  I  noted  in  remarks  earlier  in  this 
debate,  three  principal  reasons  mandate 
the  creation  of  an  oversight  committee; 
the  need  to  prevent  any  recurrence  of 
illegal  and  unwise  activities  which  have 
brought  disfavor  upon  the  agencies  and 
ourselves:  the  fact  that  a  number  of 
activities,  including  covert  operations 
must  be  kept  secret  and  controlled  prin- 
cipally through  an  increased  system  of 
accountability:  fnd  the  fact  that  the  in- 
vestigating committee's  report  indicated 
improvements  could  be  made  in  the  man- 
agement and  administration  of  the 
agencies. 

For  almo.n  30  years.  Congress  has  al- 
lowed the  oversight  function  to  be  ex- 


ercised as  an  adjunct  to  other  more 
pressing  ar.d  demanding  lunctioiis.  It  has 
failed  to  recognize  and  understand  the 
realities  and  scope  of  an  intelligence  com- 
munity which,  especially  in  the  year.'^ 
after  "World  War  II.  was  forced  to  oper- 
ate in  ciandestine  and  secret  ways  or  to 
conlroiit  the  issue  of  massive  technologi- 
cal developments  which  offer  us  greater 
protection  and  security  but  also  hold  the 
potential  for  greater  abuse. 

I   believe  the  investigation  which  we 
in  the  Senate  have  conducted  over  the 
past  15  months  has  demonstrated  that 
we  cannot  again  stick  our  heads  in  the 
sand  and  hope  things  will  all  work  out. 
Time,  technology,  and  world  event-;  have 
forced  upon  us  new  duues.  new  responsi- 
bilities. The  world  does  not  stand  still. 
Changed     times,     changed     conditions, 
changed   factors   require   that   we   have 
vhanged  priorities,  changed  structures. 
The  creation  of  a  new  committee  will 
offer  us  the  opportunity  to  deal  w:th  this. 
But.  that  will  not  alter  the  fact  that 
we  have  a  ntunber  of  committees  m  the 
Senate  which  mu.'-t  rely  heavily  upon  the 
information  which  the  intelligence  com- 
munity develops.  I  do  not  believe  anyone 
wouldargue  that  the  Armed  Services  or 
Foreign  Relations  Committees,  for  exam- 
ple,  could   adequately   pursue   their  re- 
spcnsibilities  without  easy  and  constant 
access  to  the  various  intelligence  agencies 
and  the  information  which  they  possess 
I  do  not  believe  that  any  of  us  m  this 
bodv   would   ^vant   those   committees   to 
n.ake  recommendations  to  us  on  issues 
of  war  and  peace,  security  and  survival 
vdthout   fully   considering   all   the   per- 
tinent    data     which     our     intelligence 
agencies    have    gathered    and    the    best 
analvsis  which  they  are  capable  of  mak- 
ing of  that  data.  As  I  understand  Senate 
Resolution   400,   that   acress   and   avail- 
ability  is  fully  protected,  and  I  would 
not  support  the  legislation  if  I  thought 
otherwise. 

F\irthermore.  in  an  effort  to  insure 
that  there  is  coordination  between  the 
new  committee  and  tiie  committees,  with 
lurisdiction  over  matters  demanding  in- 
telligence information.  Senate  Resolution 
400  provides  that  there  will  be  a  certain 
amount  of  membership  overlap  between 
the  committees  most  affected  and  the 
new  select  committee, 

I  know  tliat  there  has  been  concern 
over  the  possibility  that  an  authorization 
proces,'^  will  lead  to  harmful  disclosures 
regarding  our  intelligence  spending  I 
understand  these  fears,  but  I  would  point 
out  that  Senate  Resolution  400  does  not 
reouire  public  disclosure  of  budget  figures 
and  I  am  confident  that  the  new  commit- 
tee can  manage  the  budgetar>-  authority 
without  undermining  our  intelligence 
activities. 

Finallv.  I  would  like  to  focus  briefly  on 
two  provisions  with  which  I  have  been 
13  rlicularly  involved  One  relates  to  the 
reporting  requirements  Section  4  of  the 
resolution  requires  periodic  reports  to 
the  Congress  regarding  intelligence 
activities.  As  a  member  of  the  Select 
Committee  to  Study  Government  Opera- 
tions With  Respect  to  Intelhgenre  Activ- 
itie.s  I  proposed  this  section  when  our 
committee  was  drafting  legislation  to 
create  a  permanent  oversight  committee. 
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I  testified  before  the  Oovatnment  Opera- 
tions and  Rules  Commiltees  regarding 
this  provision  and  was  pleased  that  it  was 
Included  both  In  Senate  [Resolution  400 
as  rcp<irU'd  from  the  Gov-  rninent  Opera- 
tions Committee  and  in  he  compromise 
version  which  was  deveic  ped. 

I  believe  this  provislc  i  is  important 
for  three  reasons:  First,  he  secrecy  sur- 
rounding Intelligence  ope  -ations  has  bred 
much  suspicion.  If  more  nformation  can 
be  made  available,  perh  ps  some  of  the 
cloud  can  be  driven  aw  ,y.  Second,  as  I 
have  noted  before,  there  is  a  widespread 
misunderstanding  as  to  ;he  nature  of  a 
large  portion  of  our  Int  diligence  activi- 
ties. If  more  can  be  unde  stood  about  the 
routine  but  important  fu  ictions,  perhaps 
there  can  be  greater  uni  lerstanding  and 
support  for  such  actlvltle  s.  Third,  I  think 
Members  of  the  Senate  are  entitled  to 
have  more  general  know  ledge  about  the 
activities  of  the  Lntelligence  agencies. 

It  is,  I  believe,  important  to  note  that 
the  reports  required  by  tl  e  section  are  to 
be  made  in  a  manner  con  listent  with  na- 
tional security  and  that  iny  report  will 
be  subject  to  the  requirer  lents  In  the  re- 
solution regarding  dLscla  ure  of  sensitive 
information.  Finally,  as  t  le  Government 
Operations  report  indica  es,  a  minimum 
of  at  least  one  report  pe;  year  would  be 
expected  from  the  new  co  nmittee. 

A  second  matter  whicli  I  would  like  to 
discuss  briefly.  Is  the  j  3-called  Roth- 
Huddlaston  amendment  egarding  sanc- 
tions. Senator  Roth  and  [  presented  our 
proposal  to  the  Govemn  ent  Operations 
Committee  on  which  he  ;  erves;  we  have 
di.scussed  this  provision  fflth  numerous 
Senators:  and  we  boUi  testified  before 
the  Rules  Committee  reg  irdlng  It. 

Basically,  the  R  )th-Huddleston 
amendment  is  designee  to  provide  a 
practical,  workable  syst(  n  of  sanctions 
which  could  be  utilized  ihould  we  have 
the  unfortunate  experiei  ce  of  an  unau- 
thorized dLsclosure  of  in  diligence  Infor- 
mation which  either  the  i  ew  Intelligence 
Committee  or  the  full  Se  late  has  deter- 
mined should  be  kept  set  -et  pursuant  to 
procedures  recognized  In  Senate  Resolu- 
tion 400.  Under  our  ameni  ment.  any  sen- 
sitive Information  which  the  committee 
or  the  Senate  had  deterr  ilncd  .should  be 
kept  secret  would  have  U  be  kept  secret 
It  could  not  be  publicly  d  sclosed.  Should 
there  be  an  unauthor  sed  disclosure, 
either  by  a  Member  or  >y  a  staff  aide, 
that  person  would  be  s  ibject  to  sanc- 
tions. The  responslblllts  to  investigate 
alleged  unauthorized  diso  osures  and  rec- 
ommend sanctions  would  je  placed  In  the 
Senate  Select  Committe(  on  Standards 
and  Conduct.  The  Committee  on  Stand- 
ards and  Conduct  would  of  course,  be 
free  to  recommend  a  rang*  of  sanctions — 
or  even  no  sanctions — d|  pending  upon 
what  Its  investigation  incflcated  was'ap 
propria t«.  In  order  for  s 
Imposed,  they  would  have 
by  the  full  Senate. 

Certainly  our  jobs  as  ^glslators  and 
{xilicymakers  in  a  number 
be  easier  If  we  had  access 


nctions  to  be 
o  be  approved 


>f  areas  would 
o  the  tremen- 


dous amount  of  Informal  on  which  our 
Intelligence  agencies  colle  t  from  a  vari- 
ety of  sources  about  a  wld  ?  scope  of  sub- 
jects There  Is  no  doubt  Ir  my  mind  that 
more  of  the  Information  —more  of  the 


material  which  informs,  evaluates  and 
assesses — can  be  made  available  to  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  and  to  the  public. 

But,  It  also  seems  obvious  that  it  is  not 
only  counterproductive  but  irresponsible 
to  release  information  which  could  en- 
danger the  lives  of  those  who  collect  and 
assemble  our  intelligence  Information, 
which  could  alert  unfriendly  nations  to 
our  methods  of  collecting  information  so 
that  they  could  render  those  methods  in- 
effective, which  could  reveal  certain 
technological  capabilities  which  we  have, 
or  which  could  seriously  harm  our  so- 
ciety. To  determine  when  such  Informa- 
tion would  have  these  results  Ls  not  an 
easy  task.  A  cursory  reading  of  material 
may  not  reveal  the  Implications  which 
one  with  expertise  In  the  field  could 
glean  The  way  material  is  presented  or 
the  perspective  can  often  give  hints  as  to 
where  the  Information  was  obtained  The 
proposed  committee  will  have  to  deal 
with  this  matter.  Indeed,  along  with 
oversight,  the  distinguishing  between 
what  information  should  be  released 
and  what  should  be  closely  held  will  cer- 
tainly be  one  of  its  prime  concerns 

Thus,  if  we  In  Congress  are  to  prove 
that  we  are  capable  of  handling  this  in- 
formation In  a  responsible  manner.  If 
we  aro  to  demonstrate  that  we  can  re- 
lease that  which  should  be  released  and 
protect  that  which  mast  be  protected,  we 
must  have  viable  and  effective  processes. 

The  Roth-Huddleston  amendment 
seeks  to  provide  such  a  process  with  re- 
gard to  sanctions. 

Our  amendment  Is  based  on  the  con- 
stitutional right  of  each  body  of  Con- 
gress to  discipline  Its  own  Members.  It 
does  nothing  to  infringe  uiK>n  the  speech 
and  debate  clause  of  the  Constitution 
which  specifies  that  Members  shall  not 
be  held  accountable  for  their  speeches, 
debates  or  deliberations  "in  any  other 
place"  than  the  Chamber  In  which  they 
serve.  ThLs  provision  of  the  Constitution 
was  designed  to  protect  against  intimi- 
dation by  the  executive  branch  or  a  hos- 
tile judlclar>',  not  to  prohibit  Congress 
from  disciplining  its  own  membership. 
It  has  Its  precedence  In  the  long-stand- 
ing rule  36  which  provides  similar  sanc- 
tions for  tlie  disclosure  of  "the  secret 
or  confidential  business  of  the  Senate." 

In  summary.  Mr.  President,  our  re- 
sponsibility during  consideration  of  this 
legislation  has,  at  its  most  biLslc,  been 
to  balance  the  legitimate  and  unques- 
tioned need  to  secure  and  protect  that 
intelligence  information  upon  which  our 
Nation's  well-being  depends  against  the 
need  of  legi.'-lators  for  Information  nec- 
essary to  perform  their  tasks  and  thj 
need  of  the  people  in  a  free  and  open 
society  to  know  and  understand  the  poli- 
cies which  their  government  takes  In 
their  name. 

Mr.  President,  I  think  Senate  Resolu- 
tion 400  does  that  in  such  a  way  as  to 
provide  us  with  an  effective  oversight 
committee  and  a  strong  Intelligence  com- 
munity. I  urge  Its  adoption. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President.  I  wish  to  In- 
dicate my  support  for  Senate  Resolution 
400  which  will  establish  a  Select  Com- 
mittee on  Intelligence.  Tills  lcgi.<;lation  Is 
responsive  to  the  findings  and  recom- 
mendations of  the  Select  Committee  To 


Study  Government  Operations  With  Re- 
spect to  Intelligence  A(tivltie.s  The  new 
.select  committee  which  this  legl.slaiion 
will  establish  will  have  sufflnent  autlior- 
ity  and  power  to  resolve  the  muUlfareted 
problems  which  have  plagued  our  Na- 
tion's Intelligence  operations. 

By  combining  the  autJiority  for  legisla- 
tive oversight  and  budget  authnri/ation 
and  placing  that  authority  with  tiic  new 
select  committee,  the  pending  resolution 
gives  the  committee  the  capability  to  re- 
view and  correct  the  inappropriate  and 
Illegal  activities  which  have  recently 
come  to  the  attention  of  Congress  and 
the  American  people.  The  committee  will 
have  full  subpena  and  investigative 
powers  and  the  authority  to  disclose 
abuses  where  dlsclcjure  is  in  tlie  public 
Interest.  Of  course,  serving  the  interests 
of  Americans  by  both  preserving  privacy 
and  protecting  the  national  Interest 
sometimes  creates  conflicts  and  problems 
I  trust  that  this  legislation  will  make 
for  improved  handling  ol  these  unpor- 
tant,  although  sometimes  conllictmg. 
interests. 

In  addition,  the  select  committee  will 
greatly  assist  Congress  In  performing 
its  legislative  duties  in  areas  where 
Congress  must  rely  on  Intelligence  in- 
formation. The  select  committee  is  spe- 
cifically Instructed,  under  the  pending 
re.solutlon,  to  make  every  effort  to  a.s.sare 
that  the  appropriate  departments  and 
agencies  of  the  United  States  provide  the 
informed  and  timely  tntelligence  neces- 
sary for  the  executive  and  legislative 
branches  to  make  .sound  decisions  affect- 
ing the  security  and  vital  interests  of 
our  Nation. 

I  am  also  confident  that  the  select 
committee  will  effectively  strengthen 
our  intelligence  position  within  the  Inter- 
national community.  The  widely  pub- 
licized leaks  and  abuses  of  the  last  5 
years  have  shackled  and  disrupted  our 
intelligence  effort  to  a  point  where  Its  ef- 
fectiveness has  been  greatly  diminished 

The  activities  of  the  select  committee 
can  restore  public  confidence  in  our  in- 
telligence techniques  and  programs,  halt 
the  publication  of  confidential  informa- 
tion, and  restore  the  strength  of  our  in- 
telligence effort  This  is  of  vit.al  imjwr- 
tance  and  should  be  a  primary  concern 
of  the  new  select  committee. 

In  this  regard.  I  wish  to  express  niy 
strong  support  for  sections  7  and  8  of 
the  resolution  and  the  process  It  estab- 
lishes for  the  disclosure  of  classified  in- 
formation. By  distributing  the  responsi- 
bility for  the  dl.sclosure  of  such  informa- 
tion between  the  Pie.sident  and  the  Ser- 
ate,  I  feel  we  have  established  .safeguards 
which  will  permit  proper  disclosure  but 
also  assure  the  security  needed  to  main- 
tain a  top  rate  intelligence  operation. 
Section  7  of  the  resolution  would  re- 
quire the  committee  to  formulate  and 
carry  out  rules  and  procedures  to  pre- 
vent the  disclosure  of  information  which 
unnecessarily  infringes  upon  any  Indi- 
vidual's privacy.  As  the  ranking  member 
of  the  Senate  Finance  Subcommittee  on 
tlie  Administration  of  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Code.  I  intend  to  work  for  prompt 
passage  of  legislation  to  provide  similar 
protection  for  information  filed  on  kn 
individual's  tax  return. 
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I  look  with  great  hope  toward  the 
operation  of  the  new  select  committee 
and  trust  that  il  will  operate  as  an  effec- 
tive brake  on  the  abu.ses  w  hich  prompted 
the  investigation  by  the  Select  Commit- 
tee To  Study  Government  Operations 
With  Re.spect  to  Intelligence  Activities. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  time 
on  the  next  rollcall  vote  be  limited  to 
10  minutes,  with  the  warning  bells  to 
be  sounded  after  the  first  2I2  minutes. 

The  PRESIDLNG  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Under  the  previous  order,  the  com- 
mittee substitute,  as  amended,  is  con- 
sidered as  having  been  adopted,  and  the 
Senate  will  now  proceed  to  vote  on  the 
question  of  agreeing  to  Senate  Resolu- 
tion 400.  as  amended. 

On  this  question  the  yeas  and  nays 
have  been  ordered,  and  the  clerk  will 
call  the  roll 

The  legislative  clerk  called   the  roll. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  announce 
that  the  Senator  from  Michigan  <Mr. 
Philip  A.  Harh,  the  Senator  from  In- 
diana '  Mr.  Hartke  ) .  and  the  Senator 
from  Wyoming  <Mr.  McGee)  are  neces- 
sarily absent. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Tennessee  iMr.  Baker  •. 
the  Senator  from  North  Carolina  (Mr. 
Helms  I.  and  the  Senator  from  E>ela- 
ware  <Mr.  Roth'  are  necessarily  ab- 
sent. 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Ten- 
nessee iMr.  Baker*  is  paired  with  the 
Senator  from  North  Carolina  (Mr. 
Helms'.  If  present  and  voting,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Tennessee  would  vote  "yea" 
and  the  Senator  from  North  Carolina 
would  vote  "nay." 

Tlie  result  was  announced — yeas  72, 
nays  22,  as  follows: 

[RollcaU  Vote  No.   181   Leg  ] 
YEAS— 72 


Abourezk 

Garn 

Morgan 

Bayh 

Gienn 

Moss 

Bean 

Gravel 

Muskle 

Beilmon 

G.'lffin 

Nelson 

Bent?en 

Hart.  Garv 

Nunn 

Blden 

Haskell 

Packwood 

Brooke 

Hatfield 

Pastore 

Bumpers 

Hathaway 

Pearson 

Burdick 

Hollings 

Pell 

Byrd, 

Huddles  ton 

Percy 

Harry  F..  Jr. 

Humphrey 

Prcxmlre 

Byrd.  Robert  C 

. Inouye 

Randolph 

Cannon 

Jackson 

Rlblcoff 

Case 

Javlts 

Schwelker 

ChUes 

Kennedy 

Scott.  Hugh 

Church 

Leahy 

Stafford 

Ci-irk 

Magnuson 

Stevens 

Cranston 

Mansfield 

Stevenson 

Culver 

Mathlas 

Stone 

Dole 

McClellan 

Symington 

Domenlcl 

McGovern 

Tunney 

Durkin 

Mclniyre 

Welcker 

Eagleton 

Metcalf 

wmtams 

Pong 

Mondale 

Ford 

Montoya 
NAYS— 22 

Allen 

Hansen 

Sparkman 

Bartlett 

Hruska 

Stennis 

Brock 

Johnston 

Taft 

Buckley 

Lajtalt 

TsUmadge 

Curtis 

Lonp 

Thurmond 

Eastland 

McClnre 

Tower 

Fannin 

Scott. 

Young 

Ooidwater 

Will  lam  L. 

NOT  VOTENG- 

-6 

Baker 

Hartke 

McGee 

Hart.  PhUlp  A. 

Helms 

Roth 

So   the   resolution    iS    Fles.   400'    was 
ameed  to.  as  follows: 


S.   Res.   400 

Resolved,  Ttiat  it  is  the  purpose  of  this 
resolution  to  establish  a  new  select  commit- 
tee of  the  Senate,  to  be  known  as  the  Select 
Committee  on  Intelligence,  to  oversee  and 
niake  continuing  studies  of  the  Intelligence 
activities  and  programs  of  the  United  States 
Government,  and  to  submit  to  the  Senate  ap- 
propriate proposals  for  legislation  and  re- 
port to  the  Senate  concerning  such  Intelli- 
gence activities  and  programs.  In  carrying 
out  this  purpose,  the  Select  Committee  on 
Intelligence  shall  make  every  effort  to  assure 
that  the  appropriate  departments  and  agen- 
cies of  the  umted  States  provide  Informed 
and  timely  Intelligence  necessary  for  the  ex- 
ecutive and  legislative  branches  to  make 
sound  decisions  affecting  the  security  and 
vital  Interests  of  the  Nation.  It  Is  further 
the  purpose  of  this  resolution  to  provide  vig- 
ilant legislative  oversight  over  the  intelli- 
gence activities  of  the  United  States  to  as- 
sure that  such  activities  are  In  conformity 
with  the  Constitution  and  laws  of  the  United 
States 

Sec.  2.  (aid)  There  Is  hereby  established  a 
select  committee  to  be  known  as  the  Select 
Committee  on  Intelligence  ( herelntif ter  In 
this  resolution  referred  to  as  the  "select 
committee").  The  select  committee  shall  be 
compased  of  fifteen  members  app>olnted  as 
follows : 

I A  I  two  members  from  the  Committee  on 
.'^pproprlatlon.s; 

I  B  I  two  members  from  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services; 

(C)  two  members  from  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relation.^; 

iD)  two  members  from  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary:  and 

(El  seven  members  to  be  appointed  from 
the  Senate  at  lar^rc. 

(2)  Members  appointed  from  each  com- 
mittee named  In  clauses  (A)  through  (D)  of 
paragraph  (1)  shall  be  evenly  divided  be- 
tween the  two  major  political  parties  smd 
shall  be  appointed  by  the  President  pro  tem- 
pore of  the  Senate  upon  the  recommenda- 
tions of  the  majority  and  minority  leaders 
of  the  Senate.  Four  of  the  members  appointed 
under  clause  (E»  of  paragrraph  (1)  shall  be 
appointed  by  the  F>resldent  pro  tempore  of 
the  Senate  upon  the  recommendation  of  the 
majority  leader  of  the  Senate  and  three  shall 
be  appointed  by  the  President  pro  tempore 
of  the  Senate  upon  the  recommendation  of 
the  minority  leader  of  the  Senate. 

(3)  The  majority  leader  of  the  Senate  and 
the  minority  leader  of  the  Senate  shall  be 
ex  officio  members  of  the  select  committee 
but  shall  have  no  vote  in  the  committee  and 
shall  not  be  counted  for  purposes  of  deter- 
mining a  quorum. 

(b)  No  Senator  may  serve  on  the  select 
committee  for  more  than  eight  years  of  con- 
tinuous service,  exclusive  of  service  by  any 
Senator  on  such  committee  during  the 
Ninety-fourth  Congress  To  the  greatest  ex- 
tent practicable,  one-third  of  the  Members 
of  the  Senate  appointed  to  the  select  com- 
mittee at  the  bcgL'inlng  of  the  Ninety-seventh 
Congress  and  each  Congress  thereafter  shall 
be  Members  of  the  Senate  who  did  not  serve 
on  such  conunlttee  during  the  preceding 
Congress. 

(c)  .At  the  beginning  of  each  Congress,  the 
Members  of  the  Senate  who  are  members  of 
the  majority  party  of  the  Senate  shall  elect 
a  chairman  for  the  select  committee,  and  the 
Members  of  the  Senate  who  are  from  the 
minority  party  of  the  Senate  shall  elect  a 
vice  chairman  for  such  committee.  The  vice 
chairman  shall  act  In  the  place  and  stead  of 
the  chairman  In  the  absence  of  the  chair- 
man. Neither  the  chairman  nor  the  vice 
chairman  of  the  select  committee  shall  at 
the  same  time  serve  as  chairman  or  ranking 
minority  member  of  any  other  committee  re- 
ferred to  in  paragraph  6[i)  of  rule  XXV  of 
the  Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate. 


(d)  For  the  pvirpceee  of  paragraph  6(a)  of 
rule  XXV  of  the  Standing  Rules  of  the  Sen- 
ate, service  of  a  Senator  as  a  member  of  the 
select  committee  shall  not  be  taken  into 
account. 

Sec.  3.  (a)  There  shall  be  referred  to  the 
select  committee  all  propKJsed  legislation, 
messages,  petitions,  memorials,  and  other 
matters  relating  to  the  following : 

(1)  The  Central  Intelligence  Agency  and 
the  Director  of  Central  Intelligence. 

(2)  Intelligence  activities  of  all  other  de- 
partments and  agencies  of  the  Government. 
Including,  but  not  limited  to,  the  intelli- 
gence activities  of  the  Defense  Intelligence 
Agency,  the  National  Security  Agency,  and 
other  agencies  of  the  Department  of  De- 
fense: the  Department  of  State:  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice;  and  the  Department  of  the 
Treaatiry. 

(3)  The  organization  or  reorganization  of 
any  department  or  agency  of  the  Govern- 
ment to  the  extent  that  the  organization  or 
reorganization  relates  to  a  function  or  ac- 
tivity  involving  Intelligence  activities 

(4)  Authorizations  for  appropriations, 
both  direct  and  indirect,  for  the  following: 

(A)  The  Central  Intelligence  Agency  and 
Director  of  Central  InteUlgence. 

iB)   The  Defense  InteUlgence  Agency. 

(C)  The  National  Security  Agency. 

(D)  The  Intelligence  activities  of  other 
agencies  and  subdivisions  of  the  Department 
of  Defense. 

(E)  The  Intelligence  activities  of  the  De- 
partment of  State. 

(F)  The  intelligence  activities  of  the  Fed- 
eral Bureau  of  Investigation,  including  all 
activities  of  the  Intelligence  Division. 

(G)  Any  department,  agency,  or  subdi- 
vision which  is  the  successor  to  any  agency 
named  in  clause  (A),  (B),  or  (C):  and  the 
activities  of  any  department,  agency,  or  sub- 
division which  Is  the  successor  to  any  de- 
partment, agency,  bureau,  or  subdivision 
named  In  clause  (D),  (E),  or  (F)  to  the 
extent  that  the  activities  of  such  successor 
department,  agency,  or  subdivision  are  ac- 
tivities described  In  clause  (D).  (E).  or  (F). 

( b )  Any  proposed  legislation  reported  by 
the  select  committee,  except  any  legislation 
involving  matters  specified  In  clause  (1)  or 
(4)  (A)  tif  subsection  (a),  containing  any 
matter  otherwise  within  the  Jurisdiction  of 
any  standing  committee  shall,  at  the  re- 
quest of  the  chairman  of  such  standing  com- 
mittee, be  referred  to  such  standing  commit- 
tee for  Its  consideration  of  such  matter  and 
be  reported  to  the  Senate  by  such  standing 
committee  within  thirty  days  after  the  day 
on  which  such  proposed  legislation  is  re- 
ferred to  such  standing  committee:  and  any 
proposed  legislation  reported  by  any  com- 
mittee, other  than  the  select  committee, 
which  contains  any  matter  within  the  Juris- 
diction of  the  select  committee  shall,  at  the 
request  of  the  chairman  of  the  select  com- 
mittee, be  referred  to  the  select  committee 
for  Its  consideration  of  such  matter  and  be 
reported  to  the  Senate  by  the  select  com- 
mittee within  thirty  days  after  the  day  on 
which  such  proposed  legislation  is  referred 
to  such  committee.  In  any  case  in  which  a 
committee  falls  to  report  any  proposed  legis- 
lation referred  to  It  within  the  time  limit 
prescribed  herein,  such  committee  shall  be 
automatically  discharged  from  further  con- 
sideration of  such  proposed  legislation  on 
the  thirtieth  day  following  the  day  on  which 
such  proposed  lepi.slaf.on  Ls  referred  tc  such 
committee  unless  the  Senate  provides  other- 
wise. In  computing  any  thirty-day  period 
under  this  paragraph  there  shall  be  excluded 
from  such  computation  any  days  on  which 
the  Senate  is   not  in  session. 

(c)  Nothing  In  this  resolution  shall  be  con- 
strued as  prohibiting  or  otherwise  restricting 
the  authority  of  any  other  committee  to 
study  and  review  any  intelligence  activity  to 
the  extent  that  such  activity  directly  affects 
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a  nin'ter  otherwise  within  th|  jurisdiction 
of  svich  conunlttee. 

(d)  Nothing  In  this  resolullon  shall  be 
construed  as  amending,  Ilmltl  ag.  or  other- 
wise changing  the  authority  <  t  any  stand- 
ing committee  of  the  Senate  o  obtain  full 
ana  prompt  access  to  the  prod  ict  of  the  In- 
telligence activities  of  any  t  spartment  or 
agency  of  the  Oovcrnment  rele  ant  to  a  mat- 
ter otherwlFO  within  the  Jurl»<«ctlon  of  such 
committee.  | 

Sec.  4.  (a)  The  select  comailttee,  for  the 
purposes  of  accountability  1»  the  Senate, 
shall  make  regular  and  perlt  aic  reports  to 
the  Senate  on  the  nature  an(  extent  of  the 
Intelligence  activities  of  the  i^arlous  dpart- 
ment«  and  agencies  of  the  Dnlted  States 
Such  committee  shall  promp  ;ly  call  to  the 
attention  of  the  Senate  or  tc  any  other  ap- 
propriate committee  or  com  nlttees  of  the 
Senate  any  matters  requlrln*  t^e  attention 
of  the  Senate  or  such  othei  committee  or 
committees  In  making  such  reports,  the  se- 
lect committee  shall  proceei  in  a  manner 
consistent  with  section  8(c;  (2)  to  protect 
national  securltv. 

(b)  The  select  committee  jhall  obtain  an 
annual  repwrt  from  the  Director  of  the  Cen- 
tral Intelligence  Agency,  tl  e  Secretary  of 
Defense,  the  Secretary  of  Sti  te.  and  the  Di- 
rector of  the  Federal  Burea  .i  of  Investiga- 
tion. Such  report.s  shall  rev  ew  the  Intelli- 
gence activities  of  the  agenc  or  department 
concerned  and  the  Intelllgei  ce  activities  of 
foreign  countries  directed  at  the  United 
States  or  Its  interesid.  An  unc  la-^slfled  version 
of  each  report  may  be  made  ivallable  to  the 
public  at  the  discretion  of  he  select  com- 
mittee. Nothing  herein  shall  be  construed  as 
requiring  the  public  dlscloa  ire  In  such  re- 
ports of  the  names  of  lndlvl(  uals  engaged  In 
Intelligence  activities  for  tli  »  United  States 
or  the  divulging  of  Intelllger  re  methods  em- 
ployed or  the  sources  of  nformatlon  on 
which  such  reports  are  bsisoc  or  the  amount 
of  funds  authorized  to  be  t  pproprtated  for 
Intelligence  activities. 

(c)  On  or  before  March  1  5  of  each  year, 
the  select  committee  Fhall  Jsr.bmlt  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Budget  ofjthe  Senate  the 
views  and  estimates  dercrlbei  In  "section  301 
(c)  of  the  Congressional  Buoget  Act  of  1974 
re:;ardlng  matters  within  theTjurls^lctlon  of 
the  select  committee.  j 

Sec.  6.  (a)  For  the  purpona  of  this  res- 
olution, the  select  committed  Is  authorized 
In  Its  discretion  ( 1 )  to  makeilnvestlgatlons 
Into  any  matter  within  Its  Ju  Isdlctlon.  (2) 
to  make  expenditures  from  t  e  contingent 
fund  of  the  Senate.  (3)  to  em|:  oy  personnel, 
(4)  to  hold  hearings,  (5)  to  i  t  and  act  at 
any  time  or  place  during  th«  sessions,  re- 
cesses, and  adjourned  perlodi  of  the  Sen- 
ate. (6)  to  require,  by  subp  na  or  other- 
wise, the  attendance  of  wltn  (sses  and  the 
production  of  correspondence,  books,  papers, 
and  documents,  (7)  to  take  d  ijKJeltlons  and 
other  testimony,  (8)  to  procT  re  the  service 
of  consultants  or  organtzatlc  is  thereof.  In 
accordance  with  the  provlsli  ns  of  section 
202(1)  of  the  Legislative  Reoi  janlzatlon  Act 
of  1946.  and  (9)  with  the  pi  lor  consent  of 
the  Government  department  )r  agency  con- 
cerned and  the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Ad- 
ministration, to  use  on  a  relr  tbursable  basis 
the  services  of  personnel  of  any  such  de- 
partment or  agency. 

(b)  The  chairman  of  the  select  commit- 
tee or  any  member  thereof  :  lay  administer 
oaths  to  witnesses. 

(c)  Subpenas  authorized  by  the  select 
committee  may  be  Issued  ove  the  signature 
of  the  chairman,  the  vice  1  chairman,  or 
any  member  of  the  select  coaimlttee  desig- 
nated by  the  chairman,  and  Inay  be  served 
by  any  person  designated  by  tne  chairman  or 
any  member  signing  the  sutipeni. 

Skc.  6.  No  employee  of  the  s  lect  commit 
tee  or  any   person  engaged   b     contract  or 
otherwise  to  perform  services  for  or  at  the 


request  of  such  committee  shall  be  given  ac- 
cess to  any  classified  information  by  such 
committee  unless  such  employee  or  person 
has  ( 1 )  agreed  In  writing  and  under  oath 
tc  be  bound  by  the  rules  of  the  Senate  (In- 
cluding the  Jurisdiction  of  the  Select  Com- 
mittee on  Standards  and  Conduct)  and  of 
such  committee  as  to  the  security  of  sucli 
Information  during  and  after  the  period  of 
his  employment  or  contractual  agreement 
with  such  committee:  and  (2)  received  an 
appropriate  security  clearance  as  determined 
by  such  committee  In  consultation  with  the 
Director  of  Central  Intelligence.  The  type  of 
security  clearance  to  be  required  In  the  case 
of  any  such  employee  or  person  shall,  within 
the  determination  of  such  committee  In  con- 
sviltatlon  with  the  Director  of  Central  In- 
telligence, be  commensurate  with  the  sen- 
sitivity of  the  classified  Information  to  which 
such  employee  or  person  will  be  given  access 
by  such  committee. 

Sec.  7.  The  select  committee  shall  for- 
mulate and  carry  out  such  rules  and  pro- 
cedures as  It  deems  necessary  to  prevent  the 
disclosure,  without  the  consent  of  the  per- 
son or  persons  concerned,  of  Information  In 
the  poesesslon  of  such  committee  which  un- 
duly Infringes  upon  the  privacy  or  which 
violates  the  constitutional  rights  of  such 
person  or  persons.  Nothing  herein  shall  be 
construed  to  prevent  such  committee  from 
publicly  disclosing  any  such  Information  In 
any  case  In  which  such  committee  deter- 
mines the  national  Interest  In  the  disclosure 
of  such  Information  clearly  outweighs  any 
Infringement  on  the  privacy  of  any  person 
or  persons. 

Sec.  8.  (a)  The  select  committee  may,  sub- 
ject to  the  provisions  of  this  section,  dis- 
close publicly  any  Information  in  the  pos- 
session of  such  committee  after  a  determi- 
nation by  such  committee  that  the  public 
Interest  would  be  served  by  such  disclosure. 
Whenever  committee  action  Is  required  to 
disclose  any  Information  under  this  section, 
the  committee  shall  meet  to  vote  on  the 
matter  within  five  days  after  any  member  of 
the  committee  requests  such  a  vote.  No  mem- 
ber of  the  select  committee  shall  disclose 
any  Information,  the  disclosure  of  which  re- 
quires a  committee  vote,  prior  to  a  vote  by 
the  committee  on  the  question  of  the  dis- 
closure of  such  Information  or  after  such 
vote  except  In  accordance  with  this  section. 

(b)(l|  In  any  cose  In  which  the  select 
commtltee  votes  to  disclose  publicly  any  In- 
formation which  has  been  claaslfled  under 
established  security  procedures,  which  has 
been  submitted  to  It  by  the  executive  branch, 
and  which  the  executive  branch  requests  be 
kept  secret,  such  committee  shall  notify  the 
President  of  such  vote. 

(2)  The  select  committee  may  dtaclose 
publicly  such  Information  after  the  expira- 
tion of  a  flve-day  period  following  the  day  on 
which  notice  of  such  vote  Is  transmitted  to 
the  President,  unless,  prior  to  the  expiration 
of  such  flve-day  period,  the  President,  per- 
sonally In  writing,  notifies  the  committee 
that  he  objects  to  the  disclosure  of  such 
Information,  provides  his  reasons  therefor, 
and  certifies  that  the  threat  to  the  national 
Interest  of  the  United  States  posed  by  such 
disclosure  Is  of  such  gravity  that  it  outweighs 
any  public  Interest  In  the  disclosure. 

(3)  If  the  President,  personally  in  writing, 
notifies  the  select  committee  of  his  objec- 
tions to  the  disclosure  of  such  Information 
as  provided  In  paragraph  (2),  such  commit- 
tee may,  by  majority  vote,  refer  the  question 
of  the  disclosure  of  such  Information  to  the 
Senate  for  consideration.  The  committee 
shall  not  publicly  disclose  such  Information 
without  leave  of  the  Senate. 

(4)  Whenever  the  select  committee  votes 
to  refer  the  question  of  disclosure  of  any 
Information  to  the  Senate  under  paragraph 
(3),  the  chairman  shall,  not  later  than  the 
first  day  on  which  the  Senate  Is  in  session 


following  the  day  on  which  the  vote  occurs, 
report  the  matter  to  the  Senate  for  Its  con- 
sideration. 

(5)  One  hour  after  the  Senate  convenes 
on  the  fourth  day  on  which  the  Senate  Is  In 
session  following  the  day  on  which  any  such 
matter  is  reported  to  the  Senate,  or  at  such 
earlier  time  as  the  majority  leader  and  the 
minority  leader  of  the  Senate  Jointly  agree 
upon  In  accordance  with  section  133(f)  of 
the  Legislative  Reorganization  Act  of  194C, 
the  Senate  shall  go  Into  closed  session  and 
the  matter  shall  be  the  pending  business. 
In  considering  the  matter  In  closed  session 
the  Senate  may — 

(A)  approve  the  public  dlsclosiu-e  of  all  or 
any  portion  of  the  information  in  question, 
in  which  case  the  committee  shall  publicly 
disclose  the  Information  ordered  to  be  dis- 
closed, 

(B)  disapprove  the  public  disclosure  of  all 
or  any  jxjrtlon  of  the  Information  In  ques- 
tion. In  which  case  the  committee  shall  not 
publicly  disclose  the  Information  ordered 
not  to  be  dlsclc«ed,  or 

(C)  refer  all  or  any  portion  of  the  matter 
back  tc  the  committee.  In  which  case  the 
committee  shall  make  the  final  determina- 
tion with  respect  to  the  public  disclosure  of 
the  Information  In  question 

Upon  conclusion  of  the  consideration  of 
such  matter  In  closed  session,  which  may  not 
extend  beyond  the  close  of  the  ninth  day 
on  which  the  Senate  Is  In  session  following 
the  day  on  which  such  niatter  was  reported 
to  the  Senate,  or  the  close  of  the  fifth  day 
following  the  dav  agreed  ufxan  Jointly  by 
the  majority  and  minority  leaders  in  ac- 
cordance with  section  133(f)  of  the  Legisla- 
tive Reorganization  Act  of  194C  (whichever 
the  ca.se  may  be),  the  Senate  shall  immedi- 
ately vote  on  the  disposition  of  such  matter 
In  open  session,  without  debate,  and  with- 
out divulging  the  Information  with  respect 
to  which  the  vote  Is  being  taken  The  Sen- 
ate shall  vote  to  dispose  of  such  matter  by 
one  or  more  of  the  means  specified  in 
clauses  (A).  (B),  and  (C)  of  the  second 
sentence  of  this  paragraph.  Any  vote  of  the 
Senate  to  disclose  an'-  Information  pursuant 
to  this  paragraph  shall  be  subject  to  the 
right  of  a  Member  of  the  Senate  to  move  for 
reconsideration  of  the  vote  within  the  time 
and  pursuant  to  the  procedures  specified  In 
rule  XITI  of  the  Standing  Rules  of  the  Sen- 
ate, and  the  disclosure  of  such  Information 
shall    be   made    consistent   with    that   right. 

(Oil)  No  information  in  the  possession 
of  the  select  committee  relating  to  thp  law- 
ful Intelligence  activities  of  anv  department 
or  agency  of  the  United  States  which  has 
been  classified  under  established  security 
procedures  and  which  the  select  committee, 
pursuant  to  subsection  (a)  or  (b)  of  this  sec- 
tion, has  determined  should  not  be  disclosed 
shall  be  made  available  to  any  person  by  a 
Member,  officer,  or  employee  of  the  Senate 
except  In  a  clr*ed  session  of  the  Senate  or 
as  provided  In  paragraph  (2) . 

(2)  The  select  committee  may.  imder  such 
regulations  as  the  committee  shall  prescribe 
to  protect  the  confidentlalltv  of  such  In- 
formation, make  any  information  described 
In  paragraph  ( 1 )  available  to  any  other  com- 
mittee or  any  other  Member  of  the  Senate. 
Whenever  the  select  committee  ma'es  such 
Information  available,  the  committee  shall 
keep  a  written  record  showing.  In  the  case 
of  any  particular  Information,  which  com- 
mittee or  which  Members  of  the  Senate  re- 
ceived such  Information  No  Member  of  the 
Senate  who.  and  no  conunlttee  which,  re- 
ceives any  Information  under  this  subsec- 
tion, shall  disclose  such  informatloo  except 
In  a  closed  ses-slon  of  the  Senate 

(d)  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Select  Com- 
mittee on  Standards  and  Conduct  to  Investi- 
gate any  unauthorized  disclosure  of  Intelli- 
gence Information  by  a  Member,  officer  or 
employee  of  the  Senate  In  violation  of  sub- 
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paction  (c)  and  to  report  to  the  Senate  con- 
cerning any  allegation  which  It  finds  to  be 
substantiated. 

(6)  Upon  the  request  of  any  person  who 
Is  subject  to  any  such  Investigation,  the  Se- 
lect Committee  on  Standards  and  Conduct 
shall  release  to  such  Individual  at  the  con- 
clusion of  its  Investigation  a  summary  of 
Its  investigation  together  with  Its  findings. 
If.  at  the  conclusion  of  Its  Investigation,  the 
Select  Committee  on  Standards  and  Conduct 
determines  that  there  has  been  a  significant 
breach  of  confidentiality  or  unauthorized 
disclosure  by  a  Member,  officer,  or  employee 
of  the  Senate,  it  shall  report  Its  findings  to 
the  Senate  and  recommend  appropriate  ac- 
tion such  as  censure,  removal  from  commit- 
tee membership,  or  expulsion  from  the  Sen- 
ate, in  the  case  of  Member,  or  removal  from 
office  or  employment  or  punishment  for  con- 
tempt, in  the  case  of  an  officer  or  employee. 

Sec  9  The  select  committee  Is  authorized 
to  permit  any  personal  representative  of  the 
President,  designated  by  the  President  to 
serve  as  a  liaison  to  such  committee,  to 
attend  any  closd  meeting  of  such  committee. 

Sec  10.  Upon  expiration  of  the  Select  Com- 
mittee on  Governmental  Operations  With 
Respect  to  Intelligence  Activities,  established 
by  Senate  Resolution  21.  Ninety-fourth  Con- 
gress, all  records,  files,  documents,  and  other 
materials  In  the  possession,  custody,  or  con- 
trol of  such  committee,  under  appropriate 
conditions  established  by  it,  shall  be  trans- 
ferred to  the  select  committee. 

Sec  11.  (a)  It  is  the  sense  of  the  Senate 
that  the  head  of  each  department  and  agency 
of  the  United  States  should  keep  the  select 
committee  fully  and  currently  informed  with 
respect  to  Intelligence  activities,  including 
any  significant  anticipated  activities,  which 
are  the  responsibility  of  or  engaged  In  by 
such  department  or  agency:  Provided,  That 
this  does  not  constitute  a  condition  prece- 
dent to  the  Implementation  of  any  such  an- 
ticipated Intelligence  activity. 

(b)  It  is  the  sense  of  the  Senate  that  the 
head  of  any  department  or  agency  of  the 
United  States  Involved  in  any  intelligence 
activities  should  furnish  any  Information  or 
document  in  the  possession,  custody,  or  con- 
trol of  the  department  or  agency,  or  person 
paid  by  such  department  or  agency,  whenever 
requested  by  the  select  committee  with  re- 
spect to  any  matter  within  such  committee's 
Jurisdiction. 

(c)  It  Is  the  sense  of  the  Senate  that  each 
department  and  agency  of  the  United  States 
should  report  immediately  Ufwn  discovery 
to  the  select  committee  any  and  all  Intelli- 
gence activities  which  constitute  violations 
of  the  constitutional  rights  of  any  person, 
violations  of  law.  or  violations  of  Executive 
orders.  Presidential  directives,  or  departmen- 
tal or  agency  rules  or  regulations;  each  de- 
partment and  agency  should  further  report 
to  such  conamlttee  what  actions  have  been 
taken  or  are  expected  to  be  taken  by  the 
departments  or  agencies  with  respect  to  such 
violations. 

Sec.  12.  Subject  to  the  Standing  Rtiles  of 
the  Senate,  no  funds  shall  be  appropriated 
for  any  fiscal  year  beginning  after  Septem- 
ber 30.  1976,  with  the  exception  of  a  continu- 
ing bill  or  resolution,  or  amendment  thereto, 
or  conference  rep>ort  thereon,  to,  or  for  use  of, 
any  department  or  agency  of  the  United 
States  to  carry  out  any  of  the  following  ac- 
tivities, unless  such  funds  shall  have  been 
previously  authorized  by  a  bill  or  Joint  reso- 
lution passed  by  the  Senate  during  the  same 
or  preceding  fiscal  year  to  carry  out  such 
activity  for  such  fiscal  year: 

111  The  activities  of  the  Central  Intelli- 
gence Agency  and  the  Director  of  Central 
Intelligence. 

(21  The  activities  of  the  Defense  Intelli- 
gence Agency. 

(3)  The  activities  of  the  National  Secvirity 
Agency. 


(4)  The  intelligence  activities  of  other 
agencies  and  subdivisions  of  the  Department 
of  Defense 

(5)  The  intelligence  activities  of  the  De- 
partment of  State. 

(6)  The  intelligence  activities  of  the  Fed- 
eral Bureau  of  Investigation,  Including  all 
activities  of  the  Intelligence  Division. 

Sec.  13.  (a)  The  select  committee  shall 
make  a  study  with  respect  to  the  following 
matters,  taking  into  consideration  with  re- 
spect to  each  such  matter,  all  relevant  as- 
pects of  the  eflectlveness  of  planning, 
gathering,  u^e,  security,  and  dissemination 
of  Intelligence: 

(1)  the  quality  of  the  analytical  capabil- 
ities of  United  States  foreign  intelligence 
agencies  and  means  for  integrating  more 
closely  analytical  Intelligence  and  policy 
formulation; 

(2)  the  extent  and  nature  of  the  author- 
ity of  the  departments  and  agencies  of  the 
executive  branch  to  engage  in  Intelligence 
activities  and  the  desirability  of  developing 
charters  for  each  Intelligence  agency  or 
department; 

(3)  the  organization  of  intelligence  activi- 
ties in  the  executive  branch  to  maximize 
the  effectiveness  of  the  conduct,  oversight, 
and  accountability  of  Intelligence  activities; 
to  reduce  duplication  or  overlap;  and  to  im- 
prove the  morale  of  the  personnel  of  the 
foreign  intelligence  agencies; 

ii')  the  conduct  of  covert  and  clandestine 
activities  and  the  procedures  by  which  Con- 
gress Is  informed  of  such  activities; 

(5)  the  desirability  of  changing  any  law. 
Senate  rule  or  procedure,  or  any  Executive 
order,  rule,  or  regulation  to  Improve  the  pro- 
tection of  Intelligence  secrets  and  provide  for 
disclosure  of  information  for  which  there 
is  no  compelling  reason  for  secrecy; 

(6 )  the  deslrabUlty  of  establishing  a  stand- 
ing committee  of  the  Senate  on  intelligence 
activities; 

(7)  the  desirability  of  establishing  a  Joint 
committes  of  the  Senate  ai.d  the  House  of 
Repressntatlves  on  Intelligence  activities  in 
lieu  of  having  separate  committees  In  each 
House  of  Congress,  or  of  establishing  pro- 
cedures under  which  separate  committees  on 
Intelligence  activities  of  the  two  Houses  of 
Congress  would  receive  Joint  briefings  from 
the  intelligence  agencies  and  coordinate  their 
policies  with  respect  to  the  safeguarding  of 
sensitive  intelligence  Information: 

(8)  the  authorization  of  funds  for  the 
intelligence  activities  of  the  Government  and 
whether  disclosure  of  any  of  the  amounts  of 
such  funds  is  in  the  public  interest;  and 

(9)  the  development  of  a  uniform  set  of 
definitions  for  terms  to  be  used  In  policies  or 
guidelines  which  may  be  adopted  by  the 
executive  or  legislative  branches  to  govern, 
clarify,  and  strengthen  the  operation  of  in- 
telligence activities 

(b)  The  select  committee  may,  in  its  dis- 
cretion, omit  from  the  special  study  required 
by  this  section  any  matter  it  determines  has 
been  adequately  studied  by  the  Select  Com- 
mittee To  Study  Governmental  Operations 
With  Respect  to  Intelligence  Activities,  es- 
tablished by  Senate  Resolution  21,  Ninety- 
fourth  Conrress. 

(c)  The  select  committee  shall  report  the 
results  of  the  study  provided  for  by  this 
section  to  the  Senate,  together  with  any  rec- 
ommendations for  legislative  or  other  actions 
it  deems  appropriate,  no  later  than  July  ! 
1977,  and  from  time  to  time  thereafter  a-s  It 
deems  appropriate. 

Sec  14.  (a)  As  used  In  this  resolution, 
the  term  '•Intelligence  activities"  Includes 
(1)  the  collection,  analysis,  production,  dis- 
semination, or  use  of  Information  which 
relates  to  anv  foreign  country,  or  any  gov- 
ernment, poiltlcal  ^Toup,  party,  mllitarv 
force,  movement,  or  other  association  In  such 
foreign  country,  and  which  relates  to  the 
defense,  foreign  policy,  national  security,  or 


related  policies  of  the  United  States,  and 
other  activity  which  Is  In  support  of  such 
acti-ities;  (2)  activities  taken  to  counter 
similar  activities  direced  against  the  United 
Stat.e.s.  '3i  covert  or  clandestine  activities 
afTectlng  the  relations  of  the  United  States 
with  any  fo.-eign  government,  political  group, 
party,  military  force,  movement  or  other  as- 
sociation; (4)  the  collection,  analysis,  pro- 
duction, dissemination,  or  use  of  Information 
about  activities  of  persons  withir.  the  United 
States,  its  territories  and  possessions,  or  na- 
tionals of  the  United  States  abroad  whose 
political  and  related  activities  pose,  or  may 
be  considered  by  any  department,  agency, 
bureau,  office,  division,  instrumentality,  or 
employee  of  the  United  States  to  pose,  a 
threat  to  the  Internal  security  of  the  United 
States,  and  covert  or  clandestine  actuities 
directed  against  such  persons.  Such  term 
dc°s  not  include  tactical  foreign  military 
intelligence  serving  no  national  p>ollcymaklng 
function. 

(b)  As  used  In  this  resolution,  the  term 
"department  or  agrency'  includes  any  orga- 
nization, committee,  council,  establi^ment. 
or  oflBce  within  the  Federal  Government. 

(C)  For  purposes  of  this  resolution,  refer- 
ence to  any  department,  agency,  bureau,  or 
subdivision  shall  include  a  reference  to  any 
successor  department,  agency,  bureau,  or 
subdivision  to  the  extent  that  such  succes- 
sor engages  in  liiteliigence  activities  now 
conducted  by  the  department,  agency,  bu- 
reau, or  subdivision  referred  to  in  this  reso- 
lution. 

Sec.  15.  For  the  period  from  the  date  this 
resolution  is  agreed  to  through  February  28. 
1977.  the  expenses  of  the  select  committee 
under  this  resolution  shall  not  exceed 
$2.5,000,  of  which  amount  not  to  exceed 
$30,000  shall  be  available  for  the  procurement 
of  the  services  of  individual  consultants,  or 
organizations  thereof,  as  authorized  by  sec- 
tion 202(1)  of  the  Legislative  Reorganization 
Act  of  1946.  Expenses  of  the  select  coinmit- 
tee  under  this  resolution  shall  be  paid  from 
the  contingent  fund  of  the  Senate  upon 
vouchers  approved  by  the  chairman  of  the 
select  committee,  except  that  vouchers  shall 
not  be  required  for  the  disbursement  of 
salaries  of  employees  paid  at  .an  annual  rate. 

Sec.  16.  Nothing  in  this  resolution  shall 
be  construed  as  constituting  acquiescence 
by  the  Senate  In  any  practice,  or  In  the  con- 
duct of  any  activity,  not  otherwise  author- 
ized by  law 

The  title  was  amended  ."=0  a?  to  read: 
"A  resolution  establishing  a  Select  Com- 
mittee on  Intelligence.'' 

Mr.  RIBICOFP.  Mr.  President.  I  move 
to  reconsider  tl:e  vote  by  which  the  reso- 
lution was  agreed  to. 

Mr  M.^VNSFIELD.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to 

Mr  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  for  a  unanimous- 
consent  agreement? 

Mr  RIBICOFF.  May  I  take  just  2  min- 
utes to  fini.sli" 

Mr.  SPARKMA.N.  Surely. 

Mr.  RIBICOFF  Mr.  President.  I  thank 
the  Senate  a.^  a  whole  l^or  its  overwhelm- 
ing vote.  The  Senate  .«aw  its  duty  and  it 
did  it.  But  there  are  some  people  in  this 
body  who  should  be  singled  out  for  spe- 
cial appreriation. 

Our  majority  leader  'Mr.  Maxsfield  ' , 
some  20  years  ago.  suggested  to  Congress 
that  there  shotild  be  an  oversight  com- 
mittee on  intelligence.  As  is  usual  with 
the  majority  leader,  he  was  foresighted 
and   fan^ighted    If  we  had  accepted  his 
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recommendation,  the  problei^s  that  have 
developed  over  the  years  irould  have 
been  eliminated  and  tlie  jintelllgence 
aKency  and  this  body  W0UI9  have  been 
better  off  for  It.  I 

Special  appreciation  shoifd  be  given 
to  the  distinguished  Senator  from  Idaho 


He  was  given  an  unwelcome 


task.  It  was 


It  the  same 
correct  tlie 
hat  the  In- 
mrvlve  and 
the  future, 


his  obligation  to  try  to  stra  jhten  out  a 
mess  that  we  had  been  conf  onted  with. 
It  was  a  great  responsibilltj  to  conduct 
the  hearings  of  the  select  c  immitteo  in 
a  way  that  would  not  do  l^arm  to  tlie 
intelligence  community  and, 
time,  lay  the  foundation  to 
abuses  of  the  past,  to  assure 
telligence  community  would 
would  be  able  to  do  its  job  iri 
while  preserving  the  person  il  and  civil 
liberties  of  our  peoale 

Senator  Cannon  of  Nevadi  ,  chairman 
of  the  Committee  on  Rules  was  faced 
with  the  responsibility  of  re  /lewing  the 
resolution  after  the  Commit  ee  on  Gov- 
ernment Operations.  The  Cc mmlttee  on 
Rules  came  up  with  a  differe  it  proposal, 
but  I  want  to  pay  great  trlt  ute  to  Sen- 
ator Cannon  for  working  out  the  Cannon 
substitute,  which  formed  t)  e  basis  for 
the  resolution  adopted  today 

Senator  Percy,  the  rankiig  minority 
member  of  the  Committee  on  Govern- 
ment Operations,  has  been  pnd  is  a  Joy 
for  me  to  work  with.  Looking  back  at  my 
chairmanship  of  this  committee  and  the 
role  of  the  ranking  minority  Member 
from  Illinois,  practically  ev^ry  proposal 
coming  out  of  the  Government  Opera- 
tions Committee  has  been  treated  on  a 
bipartisan  basis.  We  were  able  to  work 
out  carefully  and  closely  constructive 
legislation  which  has  the  support  of  the 
Senate  as  a  whole. 

Senator  Cranston.  SenaUir  Weicker. 
Senator  Mond.sle,  Senator  Clark.  Sena- 
tor Hatfield,  Senator  Huddieston.  Sen- 
ator Morgajj.  and  Senator  Davits  made 
significant  contributions. 

Above  all.  Mr.  President.  I  pay  special 
tribute  to  the  majority  whip  1  Mr.  Robert 
C.  Byrd).  Ehiring  the  mar  cup  in  the 
Committee  on  Rules,  he  insisied  on,  first, 
perfecting  Senate  Resolution  400.  I  felt, 
and  the  committee  felt,  that  we  had  re- 
ported out  a  good  resolution.  )ut  Senator 
Byrd.  with  his  sharp  eye  and  his  knowl- 
edge of  the  Senate  and  Its  rules  and 
procedures,  did  spot  a  number  of  weak- 
nesses. He  went  to  work,  ca  :ef ully  and 
thoughtfully,  perfecting  Senite  Resolu- 
tion 400. 

When  the  Committee  on  ilules  voted 
out  its  own  substitute,  the  Senate  was 
headed  for  a  real  battle.  '[Tiere  were 
strong  feelings  on  both  sides  and  It  was 
my  conclusion  that  if  we  r  sached  this 
confrontation,  the  Senate  ils  a  whole 
would  have  been  the  loser.  This  bill  would 
have  taken  weeks  instead  of  days.  Then 
Stiiator  Byrd  was  a  strong  farce  behind 
.Senator  Cannon  and  mysel|  and  other 
rt'presentatlves  of  the  Cortimittee  on 
Government  Operations,  the  Church 
Committee,  and  the  Committiee  on  Rules 
getting  together  with  Senator  Byrd  to 
work  out  the  compromise  krown  as  the 
Cannon  substitute.  My  perscmal  feeling 
Is  that,  were  it  not  for  Senitor  Byrd's 
intervention  and  his  wise  counsel  In  how 
to   perfect   the    Cannon    resolution,    we 


would  not  have  been  able  to  pass  this 
outstanding  and  Intelligent  bill  that  is 
now  the  law  of  the  Senate,  Senate  Re- 
solution 400. 

Finally,  high  praise  to  Mr.  Dick  Weg- 
man.  Paul  Hoff.  Paul  Rosenthal.  John 
ChUders.  Claudia  Ingram.  Jim  Davidson, 
Brian  Conboy.  Andrew  Loew1  and  other 
members  of  our  staff  who  backed  us  up 
so  ably  and  completely.  Without  an  able 
staff  such  as  represented  by  these  ladies 
and  gentlemen,  we  would  not  have  been 
able  to  bring  forth  the  type  of  legisla- 
tion that  we  have  today  passed. 

I  take  this  opportunity  to  pay  tribute 
to  all  these  gentlemen. 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President.  I  shall  be 
very  brief,  and  I  appreciate  the  courtesy 
of  my  colleague  from  Utah. 

Mr.  President.  I  should  like  to  respond 
to  the  chairman  of  the  Government  Op- 
erations Committee,  Senator  Ribicoff,  in 
first  expressing  to  him  my  very  deep  ap- 
preciation for  the  very  thoughtful  com- 
ments that  he  made  about  the  Senator 
from  Illinois. 

It  is  with  a  great  sense  of  respect  and 
affection  that  the  Senator  from  Illinois 
has  worked  on  any  number  of  matters 
Involving  the  Government  Operations 
Committee  with  the  Senator  from  Con- 
necticut. He  has  found  him  one  of  the 
fairest,  most  competent,  determined  and 
dedicated  men  with  whom  the  Senator 
from  Ilhnols  has  ever  worked  in  industry 
or  in  Government. 

It  Is  a  tremendous  pleasure  to  work 
with  him,  and  I  pay  great  tribute  to  him 
for  not  only  thLs  piece  of  legislation  but 
many,  many  other  landmark  pieces  of 
legislation  we  have  been  privileged  to 
work  on  together. 

I  Join  with  him  In  expressing  our  deep 
appreciation  to  Senator  Mansfield,  the 
majority  leader,  for  the  inspiration  that 
he  provided  20  years  ago  for  the  resolu- 
tion that  has  Just  been  adopted  by  the 
Senate. 

I  also  Join  In  paying  great  tribute  to 
our  assistant  majority  leader.  Senator 
Robert  C.  Byrd.  without  whose  brilliance 
in  this  matter  we  would  not  have  been 
able  to  have  moved  ahead  as  rapidly  and 
as  effectively.  And  certainly  to  Senator 
Cannon,  who  has  also  been  a  major  force 
In  movmg  us  ahead. 

I  pay  great  tribute  to  Senator  Weicker 
particularly  who.  on  a  number  of  occa- 
sions, took  over  the  minority  side  of  floor 
management  of  this  bill  when  the  Sen- 
ator from  Illinois  was  unable  to  be  on  the 
floor.  I  express  my  deep  appreciation  not 
only  for  that  work  that  he  did  here  but 
also  for  the  work  that  he  did  on  the  res- 
olution as  it  was  guided  through  the  Gov- 
ernment Operations  Committee,  and  for 
the  work  that  he  did  previously  on  the 
Watergate  Committee  that  prepared  him 
so  well  for  this 

I  would  like  to  pay  tribute  to  Senators 
Brock.  Roth.  Javits.  Mathias  and 
Schwefker;  to  Senators  Chtjrch.  Baker. 
Cranston,  and  Mondale,  and  to  all  mem- 
bers of  their  staffs  and  the  staff  of  the 
Government  Operations  Committee,  and 
the  staff  of  the  Committee  on  Rules  and 
Administration,  with  my  deep  apprecia- 
tion for  the  fine  work  that  has  resulted 
In  this  virtually  unanimous  vote  that  we 
had   on    a   very,   very   complex   matter 


Particularly  I  pay  tribute  to  the  staff 
of  the  Goverrunent  Operations  Commit- 
tee— Dick  Wegman,  Paul  Hoff,  Paul 
Rosenthal.  Claudia  Ingram.  Brian  Con- 
boy  and  especially  to  John  Childers 
minority  counsel,  and  Ted  van  Gilder 
whose  help  was  Invaluable  and  without 
whom  passage  of  Senate  Resolution  400 
would  not  have  been  possible. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr,  President,  this 
is  an  historic  occasion,  and  I  want  to 
pay  tribute  to  the  many  Members  of  the 
Senate  whase  tireless  and  dedicated  work 
has  made  passible  the  establishment  of 
the  new  Select  Committee. 

The  pa.ssage  of  Senate  Resolution  400 
marks  the  beginning  of  a  new  era  of 
responsibility  and  accountability  in  the 
conduct  of  intelligence  activities  by  the 
Federal  Government 

Many  Members  of  thLs  body  have 
served  responsibly  and  with  distinction 
to  achieve  that  result.  They  deserve  the 
gratitude  of  all  of  los  and  the  American 
people. 

The  adoption  of  Senate  Resolution  400 
is  the  culmination  of  more  than  a  year's 
exacting  work  by  the  members  of  the 
Select  Committee  on  Intelligence  Activi- 
ties. The  Senator  from  Idaho  Mr. 
Church  was  plven  a  difficult  as:;ii,'nment, 
and  he  has  led  his  committee  in  a  serLsi- 
tive  and  responsible  manner.  He  and  the 
11  members  of  that  committee  have  de- 
voted countless  hours  to  the  exposure  of 
unlawful  and  unethical  practices  by  the 
CIA.  the  FBI  and  the  military  Intel- 
ligence agencies.  They  have  p\iblLshed 
exhaustive  and  detailed  nndinjTs  and 
recommendations  which  are  a  credit  to 
the  Congress  and  the  Nation. 

Senate  Resolution  400  was  referred  to 
two  Sermte  committees,  the  Committee 
on  Government  Operations  and  the  Com- 
mittee on  Rules  and  Administration. 
Under  the  able  leadership  of  the  Sena- 
tor from  Connecticut  iMr  Ribicoff', 
the  Senator  from  Illinois  <Mr.  Percy), 
the  Senator  from  Nevada  iMr  Cannoni. 
and  the  Senator  from  Oregon  'Mr  Hat- 
field), those  committees  handled  dif- 
ficult, sensitive,  and  controversial  ques- 
tions of  committee  jurLsdiction.  While 
they  took  different  approaches  to 
these  questions,  under  their  leader- 
ship and  under  the  leadership  of 
the  able  assistant  majority  leader 
the  Senator  from  West  Virginia 
I  Mr  Byrp  > ,  the  Senator  from  Minnesota 
(Mr.  Mondale  I.  the  Senator  from  Con- 
necticut 'Mr.  Weicker)  .  and  the  Senator 
from  Illinois  (Mr.  Percy)  the  resolution 
we  have  Just  passed  Is  a  compromise 
measure  In  the  best  traditions  of  the 
Senate 

I  want  to  pay  special  tribute  to  these 
Senators  and  to  all  others  who  have 
worked  so  long  and  responsibly  to 
achieve  that  compromi.se. 

Mr  KENNEDY  Mr  President.  I  rise 
as  a  Member  of  the  Senate  who  was 
neither  a  member  of  the  Rules  Commit- 
tee nor  the  IntelHcenre  Committee  to 
commend  those  Members  who  have  per- 
formed such  a  noble  service  for  the  Sen- 
ate in  bringing  about  the  new  action  we 
have  t.aken  In  establishing  the  Intelli- 
gence Committee 

Their  names   are   well   known   to  the 
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Members  of  the  Senate,  but  they  are  not 
as  wfll  known,  perhaps,  to  the  American 
people  But  any  review  of  the  history  of 
tlus  achievement  would  have  to  recognize 
the  very  special  work  that  was  done  by 
the  ch.iirman  of  the  Select  Committee, 
the  Senator  from  Idaho  'Mr  Chvrch>. 
the  chairman  of  the  Government  Opera- 
tions Committee  <Mr  RiBicoff',  the 
chairman  of  the  Rules  Committee  <Mr. 
Cannoni.  majority  whip  (Mr.  Robert  C 
Byrd  ' .  Senator  Percy,  and  Senator 
Cranston. 

I  acknowledge  the  very  extraordinary 
accomplishment  they  achieved  I  want  to 
mention  just  a  special  commendation  for 
them  But  I  also.  Mr.  President,  want  to 
join  my  colleagues  in  singling  out  what 
I  consider  to  be  the  most  important  force 
In  the  Senate  over  the  period  of  recent 
weeks,  months,  and.  yes,  years;  the  spirit 
and  energy  of  our  majority  leader.  He 
has  played  really  the  central  role  in 
fashioning  this  particular  resolution 
which  has  recently  been  passed  over- 
whelmingly by  this  body. 

Mr.  President,  if  we  think  back  over 
the  period  of  years,  the  majority  leader 
wa.";  the  first  Member  of  Congress  to 
offer  to  the  Senate  of  the  United  States 
the  suggestion  that  a  separate  Intelli- 
gence committee  be  established,  we  can 
see  his  foreslghtedness  in  this  particular 
matter. 

I  think  many  of  us  remember  the 
caucuses  which  took  place  over  a  year 
ago  where  this  issue  was  debated,  and 
with  a  great  deal  of  heat  and  with  a 
P"eat  deal  of  passion,  and  not  without 
mistakes  on  many  sidc^.  But  nonetheless. 
I  think  the  persistence  of  the  majority 
leader  in  forming  the  Intelligence  Com- 
mittee, the  Church  committee,  and  giv- 
ing that  the  kind  of  support  without 
which  I  do  not  think  that  committee 
could  have  performed  the  great  public 
senice  that  it  did  perform  And  finally, 
in  fashioning  tliis  compromise,  the 
majority  leader  was  showing  us  the  ex- 
ercise leadership  at  its  best  in  the  Senate. 
This  will  stand  a.s  one  more  monument 
to  his  firm  and  effective  guiding  hand. 

As  a  Member  who  observed  and 
watched  and  supported  this  particular 
proposal.  I  mention  what  I  think  has 
been  an  additional  signal  leadership  of 
the  leader  in  this  important  area,  and 
any  evaluation  of  the  history  of  this  pro- 
posal has  to  put  the  contribution  of  the 
leader  right   at   the  top. 

Mr  CANNON.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
like  to  offer  a  few  comments  concerning 
the  Intelligence  oversight  legislation  we 
have  passed  tcxiay. 

During  the  course  of  our  deliberations 
I  have  had  foremost  in  my  mind  one 
overriding  con.'^ideration.  That  is  the  ab- 
solute necessity  of  maintaiiung  a  viable 
and  effective  intelligence  service  for  the 
protection  of  our  country.  In  today  s  un- 
certain world  there  is  no  substitute  for 
accurate,  timely  intelliRence.  I  have 
fought  hard  to  resist  actions  which  I  felt 
would  damage  our  capability,  to  provide 
our  country's  leadership  with  the  Infor- 
mation they  need 

I  have  also  recognized  that  the  Con- 
gress has  a  clear  cut  responsibility  to  ex- 
ercise its  constitutional  mandate  for 
oversight  in  this  sensitive  area,  not  only 


to  insure  lliat  intelligence  operations  are 
conducted  in  accordance  with  our  Con- 
stitution, but  also  to  assist  our  intelli- 
gence services  by  providing  clear  guide- 
lines for  their  activities. 

The  need  for  improved  intelligence 
oversight  has  been  recognized  by  virtu- 
ally every  witness  who  has  appeared  be- 
fore the  concerned  committees.  However. 
a  wide  range  of  views  have  been  pre- 
sented as  to  how  to  best  accomplish  that 
goal. 

Our  deliberations  on  this  legislation 
have  clearly  shown  us  it  is  impossible  to 
develop  a  perfect  mechanism  for  mtel- 
Ugence  oversight  without  an  opportu- 
nity to  observe  it  in  action.  I,  therefore, 
view  this  legislation  as  a  first  step  in 
dealing  with  thLs  complicated  problem. 
Experience  will  provide  us  valuable  in- 
formation lor  future  actions  to  improve 
on  what  we  have  created. 

I  have  expressed  my  reservations  con- 
cerning some  aspects  of  the  proposals 
presented  to  us.  I  believe  a  joint  commit- 
tee of  the  Congress  for  intelligence  over- 
sight would  be  a  far  more  workable 
structure  than  a  separate  Senate  com- 
mittee. I  am  concerned  that  the  orga- 
nization we  have  created  might  involve 
itself  in  the  operation  of  our  intelligence 
services  beyond  tiie  proper  constitutional 
role  of  the  Congress. 

I  am  also  concerned  about  the  unau- 
thorized disclosure  of  classified  informa- 
tion. Any  reasonable  person  must  recog- 
nize that  some  information  must  be  kept 
secret  for  our  own  protection.  I  believe 
great  care  must  be  exercised  by  the  com- 
mittee to  insure  no  unauthorized  dis- 
closures emanate  from  its  operations. 

I  share  the  view  of  many  that  it  is 
virtually  impossible  to  separate  military 
intelligence  from  the  total  military  pic- 
ture. Military  intelligence  is  integral  to 
the  responsibilities  of  our  Armed  Forces 
as  an  essential  element  of  military  plan- 
ning and  operations.  I  believe  we  would 
be  in  a  far  sounder  position  to  leave  au- 
thorization authority  for  that  function 
within  the  committee  of  the  Senate 
charged  with  overall  responsibility  for 
our  Armed  Forces. 

However,  in  the  interest  of  taking  this 
vital  first  step  for  congressional  over- 
sight of  inteihgence  activities  we  have 
developed  what  appears  to  be  the  most 
workable  approach.  Lessons  we  learn  In 
the  future  will  help  us  refine  It. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  now 
that  we  have  finally  established  a  perma- 
nent committee  of  the  Senate  to  oversee 
the  Intelligence  agencies,  to  be  fully  and 
currently  informed  as  to  their  activities, 
and  to  authorize  budgets  for  them.  I 
want  to  pay  a  special  tribute  to  the 
decades-long  effort  by  our  leader  toward 
this  end. 

One  of  the  most  important  goals  of 
Senator  Mansfield's  public  life  has  been 
to  make  these  agencies — a  dark  corner 
of  government  to  the  public  and  to  most 
Members  of  the  Senate — accountable  to 
Congress  for  their  activities  and  their 
expenditures.  Most  recently,  he  was  inti- 
mately Involved  In  establishing  the 
Church  committee  and  supporting  Its 
work.  Now.  in  these  final  days,  he  has 
given  his  energy  and  good  spirit  to  work- 
ing out  the  compromise  that  enabled  the 


new  Intelligence  Committee  to  come  into 
being.  So  I  salute  Senator  Mansfield 
for  leading  us  the  whole  mile. 

I  would  also,  once  again,  draw  atten- 
tion to  the  work  of  the  principal  archi- 
tects of  the  compromise.  In  addition  to 
Senator  Mansfield,  they  were  the  Ma- 
jority Whip.  Senator  Byrd  of  West  Vir- 
ginia, the  chairman  of  the  Government 
Operations  Committee.  Senator  Ribi- 
coff— who  floor  managed  the  bill  so 
magnificently,  with  his  infinite  concern 
for  detail  as  well  as  for  the  broad  policy 
matters  involved — and  the  chairman  of 
the  Rules  Committee,  Senator  Cannon, 
who  also  was  involved  m  steering  this  bill 
through  so  effectively.  The  work  of  Sen- 
ator Church  was  also  invaluable  and  m- 
dispensible.  as  was  the  work  of  so  manj' 
members  of  his  committee.  On  the  other 
side  of  the  aisle,  special  mention  should 
be  made  of  the  fine  work  of  Senator 
Percy  and  Senator  Weicker. 

EFFECTIVE      OVEBSIGHT      OF     XJ.S.      INTKLLIGENCI : 

LONG    OVERDUE 

Mr.  BIDEN.  Mr.  President,  our  action 
today  in  creating  a  mechanism  for  effec- 
tive senatorial  oversight  of  U.S.  inteih- 
gence is  a  tribute  to  Senator  Mansfield's 
\ision  in  having  seen  the  need  for  such 
a  step,  two  decades  ago,  and  having 
campaigned  for  it  since  that  time.  It  is 
only  a  pity  that  it  has  taken  us  20  years 
to  accomplish  this. 

There  is  no  question  but  tl^iat  existing 
congressional  oversight  procedures  have 
been  inadequate.  For  all  these  years  we 
have  been  voting  intelligence  appropri- 
ations pretty  much  in  the  dark:  un- 
known sums  for  unknown  services.  And 
in  addition  to  the  legitimate  services 
rendered,  we  now  know  that  there  have 
been  numerous  transgressions  of  the  law 
and  numerous  infringements  of  our  con- 
stitutional rights.  Republican  and 
Democratic  administrations,  alike,  have 
been  infatuated  with  covert  operations 
abroad,  even  though  the  results  of  many 
of  them  have  been  self-defeating  to 
America's  interest;  the  Congress  has 
meanwhile  acquiesced  in  these  opera- 
tioiL";  even  though  they  undercut  Con- 
gress constitutional  prerogatives  con- 
cerning the  conduct  of  foreign  relations. 
More  than  one  President  has  used  U.S. 
intelligence  as  a  political  instrument, 
and  has  politicized  objective  intelligence 
analysis.  Year  by  year,  there  has  been 
more  and  more  intelligence  bureaucracy, 
more  and  more  intelligence  overkill,  and 
more  and  more  bureaucratic  feudalism. 

We  now  have  the  realistic  opportu- 
nity to  help  the  executive  to  reform 
these  practices  and  to  give  the  American 
taxpayer  a  better  political  and  economic 
accounting  concerning  our  vast  Inteih- 
gence community.  Our  thanks  are  due 
to  the  splendid  and  responsible  job 
which  the  Senate  Select  Committee  on 
Intelligence  has  done  in  examining  these 
questions — and  in  demonstrating  in  the 
process  that  senatorial  security  can  be 
kept,  and  leaks  discouraged. 

We  should  nonetheless  recognize  as 
well  that  our  country's  many  problems 
with  intelligence  have  not  resulted  Just 
from  past  CIA,  FBI.  or  NSA  overenthusi- 
asms,  or  from  the  unaccoimtability — in 
real  terms — of  present  and  past  adminis- 
trations,   but   from    our    own.    congres- 
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sional.  derelictions.  We  have  collectively 
been  too  casual  and  inattentive,  and  at 
times  too  easily  gulled,  In  n  )t  demanding 
genuine  executive  accour  tability  We 
have  too  easily  settled  1  istead  for  a 
buddy  system  which  In  prat  tice  has  often 
assured  the  last  possible  ccmmunicatlon 
of  intelligence  reality  to  th  ?  Congress. 

Thus  we  should  congratulate  not  only 
liie  select  committee,  but  the  Govern- 
ment Operations  and  Rules  Committees 
for  the  imaginative  and  responsible  way 
In  which  they  formed  a  constructive 
compromise  solution  for  tl  e  new  Senate 
Select  Committee  on  Intelligence  which 
I  sincerely  hope  we  will  vote  into  being 

Now  our  real  challenge  and  work  be- 
gin: to  insure  that  tlie  Scrate  continues 
to  monitor  U.S.  intelligen:e  alertly,  so 
that  the  country's  legitima  ,e  intelligence 
processes  may  be  mal  itained  and 
strengthened,  the  appropr  ate  offices  of 
the  executive  branch  be  k  'pt  meaning- 
fully accountable,  and  th(  tax  moneys 
of  the  American  people  i\isely  spent. 
The  Senate  has  done  a  fin?  and  needed 
piece  of  business.  Let  us  ho  >e  that  it  will 
continue  to  show  the  vipila  ice  necessary 
to  help  give  the  country  tie  finest  and 
most  responsible  intelllger  ce  establish- 
ment pos-iblc.  &vd  to  hcl  j  restore  the 
country's  confidence  in  th  )se  proces.ses. 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr  Prefident,  by  Its 
action  today,  the  Senate  can  take  an 
important  step  toward  Insi  ring  that  the 
abuses  committed  by  th«  intelligence 
agencies  will  not  recur.  The  Senate's 
willingness  to  alter  Its  Ins  ;ltutlonal  ar- 
rangements to  create  a  new  committee 
with  legislative  jurlsdlctk  n  would  re- 
flect some  recognition  that  the  present 
system  of  overseeing  thi  intelligence 
agencies  has  been  a  dlsma!  failure:  that 
the  extraordinary  revela  ;lons  of  the 
Church  committee  renutrt  an  exlrnor- 
dlnar>'  response;  that  "business  as 
asual"  cannot  be  the  order  of  the  day 
when  constitutional  rights  lave  been  Im- 
periled on  a  large  scale. 

Action  In  this  area  Is  ong  overdue. 
The  tip  of  the  iceberg  mcovered  by 
Watergate  and  the  Chuich  and  Pike 
committees  has  been  evident  for  years. 
In  '1971,  a  year  before  tne  Watergat* 
breakln.  I  Introduced  jegl.slatlon  to 
create  a  commission  composed  of  both 
public  and  congressional  members 
charged  with  the  responsibility  to  "In- 
vestigate the  entire  range  of  domestic 
.surveillance"  and  recomniend  oversight 
legislation  Three  times  slice  June  1973. 
I  have  Introduced  legislation  calling  for 
a  committee  to  condurt  I  ovcrsipht  of 
domestic  surveillance.  Ni  action  was 
taken  on  these  bills.  As  the!  disclosures  In 
the  aftermath  of  Watergaie  Illuminated 
more  clearly  the  need  tor  such  a  com- 
mittee. I  Introduced  Senf^te  Resolution 
231  last  .summer,  which  the  Senate 
adopted,  committing  Itsejf  to  a  time- 
table requiring  action  on  ojverslght  legis- 
lation by  June  1.  1976. 

Although  the  dellberatrness  of  the 
Senate's  response  to  the  dkclosed  abuses 
of  the  intelligence  agencj'es  has  been 
frustrating,  it  may  have  served  a  useful 
purpose.  Perhaps  In  this  area.  It  was  not 
enough  to  glimpse  the  tip  of  the  Icoberk' 
We  needed  to  know  that  ti)e  abuses  were 
not  simply  the  excesses  of  one  man  or 


one  administration.  We  needed  to  see 
that  the  techniques  of  a  police  stat^  were 
employed,  not  sporadically,  but  systemat- 
ically. We  needed  to  realize  that  the 
covert  actions  conceived  and  Imple- 
mented in  secrecy  by  a  handful  of  men 
In  the  executive  branch  have  become  a 
major  thread  of  our  foreign  policy,  and 
that  the  consequences  have  often  been 
disastrous.  Certainly  after  learning  all 
this  the  Senate  must  take  action  signal- 
ling our  awareness  that  Intelligence  acti- 
vities can  no  longer  be  the  sole  province 
of  the  President;  that  they  must  be  car- 
ried on  In  conformity  with  the  Constitu- 
tion— that  indeed.  In  our  society,  "na- 
tional security"  can  ultimately  be  safe- 
guarded only  by  deep  respect  for  law  and 
democratic  principles. 

At  least  it  Ls  my  sincere  hope  that  our 
action  today  reflects  an  understanding 
of  these  fundamental  les.sons,  for  there  Is 
no  magic  to  creating  a  new  committee, 
and  without  this  understanding,  this 
committee  caji  fall  in  its  oversight  as 
surely  as  Its  predecessors  did. 

The  debate  on  this  measure  has  not 
been  altogether  reas.«urlng  Obviously, 
the  version  of  Senate  Resolution  400  on 
which  we  are  voting  Is  very  much  a  com- 
promise between  the  resolutions  reported 
by  the  Government  Operations  Commit- 
tee and  the  Rules  Conunittee  In  large 
part.  It  Is  a  successful  compromise  which 
manages  to  grant  the  new  committee 
necessary  legislative  jurisdiction  while 
protecting  the  legitimate  interests  of  the 
standing  committees  by  providing  for 
concurrent  jurl.sdlctlon  and  sequential 
referral  of  legislative  proposals. 

However,  during  the  compromise,  the 
controversial  section  governing  the  pro- 
cedure for  disclosing  classified  informa- 
tion was  changed.  In  the  Government 
Ojjeratlons  version,  if  the  Intelligence 
Committee  voted  to  disclose  classified 
information,  and  the  President,  after  be- 
ing notified,  interposed  an  objection,  the 
committee's  decision  would  stand  unless 
one-third  of  tlie  committee  voted  to 
bring  tlie  matter  to  the  full  Senate  for  a 
decision.  Under  the  compromise  version, 
once  the  President  obiects.  the  informa- 
tion could  be  disclosed  only  by  a  vote  of 
the  full  Senate,  even  if  the  committee 
was  unanimously  In  favor  of  disclosure. 
When  Senator  Abourezk  offered  an 
amendment  last  week  to  return  to  the 
approach  of  the  Government  Operations 
draft,  it  was  tabled  by  a  vote  of  77  to  13. 

In  reaching  this  decision,  the  Senate 
undercuts  its  new  committee.  We  set  the 
stage  for  a  possible  replay  of  the  contro- 
versy in  the  House  over  release  of  the 
Pike  committee  report  In  that  case,  the 
committee  decided  to  publicly  release  Its 
report  containing  some  classified  in- 
formation. The  committee  members  were 
fully  familiar  with  the  information  ai.d 
made  the  Judgment  that  its  release  would 
not  jeopardize  national  security.  The 
committee  was  overridden  by  the  full 
House,  responding  to  public  and  Presi- 
dential pressure,  despite  the  fact  that  few 
of  the  members  were  in  the  position  to 
seriously  consider  whether  any  of  the  ma- 
terial would  Injure  national  security 

If  the  Senate  had  left  the  responsibility 
for  deciding  whether  classified  informa- 
tion should  be  released  with  the  commit- 


tee. It  would  have  provided  the  maximum 
guarantee  that  the  decision  would  be 
based  on  whether  the  release  of  the  ma- 
terial would  actually  impair  n-aonal 
.security.  By  opting  for  this  conipromise 
section,  the  Senate  makes  It  likely  that 
decisions  on  classified  information  will 
reflect  undue  deference  to  the  executive's 
classification  system.  This  system  has  no 
basis  in  law  or  reason.  Senator  Muskie'.s 
Subcommittee  on  Integovernmental  Re- 
lations has  made  it  clear  that  overcla.<^sl- 
flcation  Is  routine,  and  that  perhaps  as 
much  as  75  percent  of  material  classified 
should  not  be 

The  classification  system  has  been  a 
major  pillar  in  the  edifice  which  has  be- 
come known  as  the  •imperial  presi- 
dency. "  By  accepting  the  presumptive 
validity  of  a  classification  system  which 
is  obviously  flawed  and  which  the  Con- 
gress had  no  part  in  creating,  we  under- 
mine our  claim  to  be  a  coequal  branch  of 
the  Government,  the  premise  on  which 
this  resolution  is  based.  To  the  extent 
that  this  decision  was  prompted  by  the 
change  In  public  opinion  following  the 
"leaking"  of  the  Pike  report,  it  is  most 
unfortunate.  Despite  what  the  executive 
branch  would  have  us  believe,  the  para- 
mount Issue  before  us  Is  how  to  curb  the 
abuses  of  the  Intelligence  agencies  and 
the  executive  branch,  and  not  how  to 
maintain  secrecy. 

Only  time  will  tell  how  effective  this 
committee  will  be  At  present,  we  can 
.safely  say  that  while  the  creation  of  this 
committee  is  a  necessary  step.  It  will  not 
be  sufBcient.  fhe  reform  of  the  intelli- 
gence agencies  to  prevent  the  continua- 
tion and  recurrence  of  abuses  can  be 
seen  as  at  least  a  three -stage  process 
After  the  abuses  are  exposed  and  the 
committee  is  created,  significant  legisla- 
tion must  be  considered  and  enacted. 
The  Church  committee  has  transmitted 
a  formidable  legislative  agenda.  Its  rec- 
ommendations included  the  tasks  of  re- 
writing the  1947  National  Securitv  Act. 
and  setting  forth  charters  for  the  vari- 
ous Intelligence  agencies  Without  at- 
tempting to  explore  the  merits  of  any 
specific  proposals,  the  basic  need  for  leg- 
islative action  seems  clear. 

Although  the  failure  of  Congress  to 
perform  its  oversight  responsibilities  ha« 
been  discussed  at  length,  the  failure  tc 
write  legislation  telling  the  Intelligence 
community  and  the  public  what  surveil- 
lance techniques  are  legal  and  which  are 
not  and  defining  the  jurisdictional  limits 
of  each  agency  represents  an  equally 
serious  abdication  of  congressional  re- 
sponsibility. If  practices  like  warrant- 
less wiretapping,  politically  motivated 
tax  audits,  or  attempted  assassinations 
of  foreign  leaders  abroad  are  as  repug- 
nant to  the  majority  of  Americans  as 
they  are  to  me.  they  should  be  outlawed 
as  a  matter  of  Federal  law.  It  Is  danger- 
ous to  leave  various  Intelligence  practices 
In  a  gray  area  where  they  are  generally 
disapproved  by  public  opinion  but  not 
clearly  outlawed. 

Judicial  decisions  In  ca.^ps  brought  b\ 
victims  of  Government  survei!lunc«'  may 
help  develop  the  law  concerinnK  what  is 
prohibited  by  the  first  and  fourth 
amendments,  but  final  decisions  in  these 
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cases  can  take  years,  vary  from  court  to 
court  and  case  to  case  or  ultimately  turn 
on  some  technical  point  ratlier  than  the 
merit.s.  In  the  interest  of  public  confi- 
dence and  for  the  benefit  of  the  intelli- 
gence agencies  themselves,  there  is  no 
substitute  for  carefully  drawn  legislative 
guidelines  and  statutory  prohibitions  on 
certain  practices. 

The  tasks  remaining  for  the  new  com- 
mittee, then,  and  the  Congress  as  a 
whole,  are  formidable.  It  Is  my  hope  that 
the  committee  will  discharge  its  respon- 
sibilities as  effectively  as  the  Church 
committee  did.  In  its  15-month  teniu-e, 
the  comm.ittee  conducted  the  first  ex- 
haustive study  of  our  intelligence  ap- 
paratus since  1947.  The  committee  de- 
liberations were  conducted  in  a  biparti- 
san, thorouch,  deliberate  manner  in 
which  the  foremost  commitment  was  to 
obtaining  the  truth.  Despite  the  delicate 
nature  of  the  task  and  the  constant  pos- 
sibility of  clashes  with  the  Executive  over 
sensitive  materials,  the  committee 
avoided  confrontation  on  the  one  hand 
and  "leaks"  on  the  other,  while  manag- 
ing te  present  a  comprehensive  report, 
documenting  a  stunning  array  of  abuses. 
The  committee's  elTorts  were  a  credit  to 
Its  members,  its  staff  and  the  Senate,  and 
its  legislative  recommendations  deserve 
careful  study  by  the  new  select 
committee. 


AMENDMENT   OF   THE   FEDERAL 
TRADE  COMMISSION  ACT 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  that 
the  Senate  proceed  to  the  consideration 
of  a  message  from  tlie  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives on  H.R.  12527.  and  I  ask  that 
the  Chair  lay  that  message  before  the 
Senate. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Laxalti  laid  before  the  Senate  H.R. 
12527.  an  act  to  amend  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission  Act  to  increase  the  author- 
ization of  appropriations  for  fiscal  years 
1976  and  1977.  and  for  other  purposes, 
which  was  read  twice  by  Its  title. 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 

bm. 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  this  matter 
has  been  cleared  with  both  sides  of  the 
Commerce  Committee,  with  the  leader- 
ship of  the  minority  side  as  well  as  the 
majority  side. 

On  Monday,  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives passed  H  R  12.=)27  which  contains 
three  provisions.  These  are: 

First.  An  increase  in  tlie  fiscal  1976 
authorization  which  the  Commission 
needs  m  erder  to  make  it  through  until 
June  30,  1976. 

Second.  An  increase  in  the  existing  fis- 
cal 1977  authorization,  and 

Third  E;\itnsion  of  time  for  the  filing 
of  certain  reports  required  pursuant  to 
the  Magnu.son-Moss  Act 

Earlier  this  year,  the  Senate  pa.s.^cd  an 
PTC  authorliation  for  fiscal  1976,  1977, 
and  1978  S.  2935  Coupled  with  the  hi- 
c.'c-a.-ed  authori7atlon  were  numerous 
substantive  amendments  to  the  FTC  Act 
and  other  acts  which  the  rommission  ad- 
ministers. The  House  Committee  on  In- 
terstate and  Foreign  Commerce  has  held 
hearings  on  these  substantive  amend- 


ments, but  by  the  time  of  the  May  15 
deadline  was  only  ab!o  to  report  the  au- 
thorizations and  the  extension  of  time 
for  the  required  reports.  It  is  my  under- 
standing that  the  House  committee  will 
continue  with  its  consideration  of  the 
substantive  amendments,  but  at  this 
time,  we  believe  that  it  is  imperative  that 
the  Commission  be  authorized  the  in- 
creased funds  which  it  needs  through 
June  30,  1976,  and  the  extension  of  time 
that  is  needed  for  submission  of  the  re- 
port required  under  the  Magnuson-Moss 
Act. 

Therefore,  I  send  to  the  desk  an 
amendment  which  has  been  cleared  on 
both  sides.  This  amcndm?nt  would  de- 
lete the  fiscal  1977  authorization  from 
the  bill,  and  amend  the  title  to  ref.ect 
this  deletion.  By  moving  ahead  now  with 
the  needed  fiscal  1976  supplemental  au- 
thorization, we  will  not  delay  the  Com- 
mission from  its  important  work  while 
we  consider  the  fiscal  1977  authorization 
and  substantive  amendments  to  the  FTC 
Act. 

Tlie  PPF.SIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  state  the  amendment. 

The  a'csistant  lejlslative  clerk  read  as 
follows : 

On  page  1,  beginning  on  line  5  strike  out 
•■;  and  by  str.klng  out  '?.50,000,000'  and  In- 
serting In  lieu  thereof  '$57,233,000'  ". 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senator  irom  Utah. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
is  open  to  further  amendment.  If  there 
be  no  furtlier  amendment  to  be  proposed, 
the  question  is  on  the  entirossment  of 
the  amendment  and  the  third  reading  of 
the  bill. 

The  arut-ndmenl  was  ordei-ec  to  be  en- 
grossed and  the  bill  to  be  read  the  third 
time. 

Tlie  bill  was  read  the  third  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
having  been  read  a  third  time,  the  ques- 
tion is.  Shall  it  pass? 

So  the  bill  iH.R.  12527  •  wa.*;  pa.ssed 

The  title  was  amended  so  as  to  read: 
"An  Act  to  amend  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission  Act  to  increase  the  authori- 
zation of  appropriations  for  fiscal  year 
iy76,  and  for  other  piu-poses." 


EDWARD  GORIN  AND  FAMILY  RE- 
UNITED   IN    BALTIMORE 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President,  all  of  us 
in  America  can  rejoice  that  Edward 
Gorin  and  his  familv.  formerly  unwilling 
residents  of  Xh'i  So''  iet  Union,  were  re- 
united in  Baltimore  last  week  after  a  sep- 
aration of  almost  4  years. 

For  Edward  Gorin,  a  violinist  with  the 
Baltimore  Symphony  Orchestra,  those  4 
years  were  marked  by  delays  and  disap- 
pointments, and  by  discouragement  verg- 
ing often  on  despair. 

For  his  wife.  Sophia  Belotserkovskaya 
left  in  Moscow  with  their  two  little 
daughters,  it  was  far  worse.  There  were 
repeated  visa  applications  and  repeated 
refusals.  There  were  threats,  harrass- 
ments  and  hostile  interrogation.  There 
was  isolation.  But  there  was  tremendous 
courage  as  well.  Sophia  never  gave  up. 


The  Gorins'  problems  with  Soviet  au- 
thorities began  in  July  1972  when  Mr. 
Gorin.  then  first  violinist  with  the  S>Tn- 
phon--  Orchestra  ol  Ail  Union  Radio  and 
Television  of  the  U.S.S.R..  refused  to  join 
in  denunciations  of  fellow  musicians  who 
had  emigrated  to  Itrael.  For  this  honor- 
able conduct,  he  was  dismissed  trom  the 
orchestra  and  barred  from  further  em- 
ployment m  the  U.S.S.R 

The  Gorins  then  decided  to  emigrate 
themselvco.  but  their  effort  was  frus- 
trated ivhen  the;.'  received  .-ponsorship 
for  three  people  to  resettle  in  Israel  sev- 
eral weeks  alter  Julia's  birth  had  made 
them  a  family  of  four.  Reluctant!:-,  the 
family  decided  tliat  Gorin  should  leave  by 
hiinself — that  his  chances  for  arranging 
lor  them  to  follow  him  would  be  better 
from  the  outside  than  from  within  the 
Soviet  Union.  This  hope  proved  bitterly 
disappointing. 

Grorin  left  Moscow  on  November  5. 
1972.  He  did  net  see  his  wife  and  children 
again  ur.til  last  Tuesday  night — May  11. 
lf'76 — wi;en  they  arrived  at  LaGuardla 
.■\irpcirt  en  route  to  Baltimore.  His  daugh- 
'.er,  Inna,  is  now  6  years  old  Julia,  the 
newborn  baby  he  left  in  Moscow  is  4. 

The  tireless  struggle  of  the  Interven- 
ing years  followed  the  pattern  which  has 
become  all  too  tragically  famihar.  Soviet 
authorities  refused  to  issue  an  emigra- 
tion visa  to  Mrs.  Gorin,  a  mathematician, 
claiming  she  had  had  access  to  state 
secrets.  Her  denials  and  protests  were 
unavailing. 

Finally,  pushed  to  desperation,  Mrs. 
Gorin  staged  a  pubhc  demonstration  In 
Moscow  in  June  1975  and  went  on  a  hun- 
ger strike  to  dramatize  her  plight.  She 
was  almost  Immediately  picked  up  and 
interrogated  by  the  KGB. 

Meanwhile.  Mr.  Gorin,  working  ■with 
Sol  Goldstein,  Chairman  of  the  Balti- 
more Committee  on  Soviet  Jewry  and 
with  various  city  and  state  officials,  was 
exploring  every  avenue  to  secure  his  fam- 
ily's release  from  the  Soviet  Union  As 
part  of  thl-^  effort,  I  met  with  Russian 
"Refusniks"  when  I  was  in  Moscow  last 
summer  and  the  Senate  Delegation  of 
which  I  was  a  member  alsci  raised  the 
question  of  her  emigration  with  Secre- 
tary Brezhnev  when  we  met  with  hins 
then. 

La-t  week  all  thase  efforts  finally  paid 
off.  And  today  I  am  happy  to  be  welcom- 
ing the  Gorin  family  to  Washington.  I 
am  proud  to  show  them  the  capital  of  a 
countiT  that  believes  people  have  a  right 
to  freedom.  I  am  proud  to  .show  them 
the  capital  of  their  new  homeland. 

At  this  time,  in  addition  to  paying  trib- 
ute to  the  faith  and  courage  of  Edward 
Grorin.  his  wife  and  children,  I  woiUd  Ii'kc 
to  salute  the  tireless  humanitarianlsm  of 
the  Baltimore  Committee  for  Soviet 
Jewry  in  the  person  of  Sol  Goldstein, 
and  Eileen  Yaffee.  and  Rabbi  David 
Goldstein,  all  of  whom  are  here  today 
with  the  Gorins. 

Together,  we  have  overcome  in  what 
often  seemed  a  hopeless  situation.  And 
once  again,  the  Soviet  Union  has  been 
obliged  by  the  Intensity  of  International 
protest  to  do  something  that  in  common 
decency  they  should  have  done  4  years 
ago. 
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Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
hope  that  the  scheduU  \\hi<h  has  been 
distributed  on  the  Demur futic  side  has 
also  been  distributed  on  tlje  Republican 
side,  and  if  not.  I  will  reqiiest  the  pages 
to  do  so.  I  understand  It  has  been  dis- 
tributed on  the  Republican   ide. 

The  schedule  Illustrate!  what  con- 
fronts the  Semite  in  th ;  remaining 
weeks  of  this  session. 

It  is  the  intention  of  the  eadership  at 
an  appropriate  time  to  asl ;  the  Senate 
to  turn  to  the  comaderatior  of  the  antl- 
tnast  bill,  Calendar  No.  78  .  H.R.  8532. 
which  I  understand  will  be  In  some  dlf- 
fkculty.  but  I  shall  not  do  th^t  at  the  mo- 
ment .so,  I  can  enunciate  t )  the  Senate 
w  hat  the  program  may  w<  1  be  for  the 
period  between  now  and  t  le  Memorial 
r>ay  recess. 

First,  it  Is  my  intention  o  ask  unan- 
imous consent  and  then  il  that  Is  ob- 
jected to.  to  move  to  take  up  Calendar 
No.  781.  H.R.  8532.  an  act  o  amend  the 
Clayton  Act  to  permit  Sti  tc  attorneys 
general  to  bring  certain  i  ntitrust  ac- 
tions, and  for  other  purpose  . 

The  bill  from  the  Judici;  it  Commit- 
tee has  been  on  the  calenda  since  May  6 
and  I  am  calling  it  up  at  th  ?  time  at  the 
special  request  of  the  chal  -man  of  the 
ssbcommittee.  the  dlstlngul  hed  Senator 
from  Michigan  (Mr.  Phil:  p  A.  Hart). 
who  is  unable  to  be  here  tc  3ay  for  rea- 
sons well  understood  by  his  ;olleagues  In 
this  body. 

Then  I  would  like  to  turr  to  the  con- 
sideration of  Calendar  No.  B14.  S.  3434, 
the  military  construction  i  uthorizatlon 
bill,  which  was  reported  or  the  13th  of 
thus  month  and  placed  on  ;he  calendar 
that  day. 

Third,  Calendar  No.  832.  3.  3439.  For- 
eign Military  Arms  Sales  A  it,  which  was 
reported  and  placed  on  th(  calendar  on 
May  14.  ThLs  is  a  somewha  .  toned-down 
version  of  the  bill  which  he  President 
vetoed. 

Then,  following  that,  Cal  ndar  No.  834. 
H.R  12438.  the  Defense  Authorization 
Act  which,  likewise,  was  J-eported  and 
placed  on  the  calendar  ont  the  14th. 

Whether  or  not  we  can  finish  with 
these  measures  before  wej  go  out.  and 
others  in  addition  to  that,  isuch  as  con- 
ference reports  and  bills  which  have  lit- 
tle in  the  way  of  oppositlc«.  remains  to 
be  seen.  ! 

It  is  hoped  that  after  wd  return  from 
the  Memorial  Day  recess.  ^  'hich  is  only. 
I  believe,  for  2  days,  that  he  Senate  at 
tliat  time  will  be  able  to  ta  ce  up  Calen- 
dar No.  685.  S.  3219.  the  C  can  Air  Act. 
which  was  reported  out  of  ci  tmmlttee  and 
placed  on  the  calendar  on  March  29  of 
this  year. 


CPTRT.MN  ANTITRITST  ACTIONS 
BROUGHT  BY  STATE  ATTORNEYS 
GENERAL 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  So  wkh  that  brief 
explanation  of  what  confronts  us  and 
what  my  intentlon.s  arc,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent.  Mr.  President,  that  the 
Senate  at  this  time  turn  to  (Jie  considera- 
tion of  Calendar  No  781,  H,R.  8532.  This 
Is  the  so-called  Antitrust  Adt. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
wUl  be  stated  by  title. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows : 

A  bill  (H.R.  8632)  to  amend  the  Clayton 
Act  to  permit  State  attorneys  general  to 
bring  certain  antitrust  actlor.a.  and  for  other 
purpoees. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  immediate  considera- 
tion of  the  bill? 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  reserv- 
ing tlie  right  to  object 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The  Sen- 
ator from  Nebraska  is  recognized. 

Mr  HRUSKA.  May  I  ask  the  majority 
leader  is  that  the  House-approved  bill. 
what  we  know  as  the  parens  patriae  bill? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  That  is  correct. 
H.R.  8532,  which  was  placed  on  the 
calendar  on  the  13th  of  this  month,  but 
which  I  have  been  asked  to  take  up  in 
place  of  S.  1284,  which  was  reported  out 
of  the  Judiciary  Committee,  on  which 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Nebraska 
Is  a  member,  on  May  6,  1976. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Further  reserving  the 
right  to  object,  Mr.  President,  may  I  ask 
the  majortly  leader  if  he  is  aware,  as  I 
am  sure  he  Is,  that  the  substance  and 
content  of  that  bill  have  been  considered 
for  an  extended  period  of  time  in  the 
Judiciary  Committee  of  the  Senate;  that 
there  Is  in  process  now  the  preparation, 
printing,  delivery,  and  laying  before  the 
Senate  of  a  report  on  one  part  of  that 
bill,  which  is  the  bill  for  which  there  is 
a  unanimous-consent  request  to  be  taken 
up?  Is  the  Senator  aware  of  that? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Yes  If  the  Senator 
would  allow  me.  I  would  like  to  read  a 
brief  statement  in  connection  therewith. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Very  well,  without  my 
losing  the  right  to  the  floor. 

Mr,  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  let 
me  recount  the  facts  as  to  the  processing 
of  S.  1284  so  my  colleagues  can  reach 
their  own  conclusion. 

On  March  21.  1975 — March  21.  1975— 
Antitnist  and  Monopoly  Subcommittee 
Chairman  Philip  A.  Hart  and  Minority 
Leader  Hugh  Scott  introduced  S.  1284. 
The  legislation  wa-s  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary.  TTie  Antitrust 
and  Monopoly  Subcommittee  held  hear- 
ings on  May  7  and  8,  and  June  3.  4.  and 
12.  1975.  at  which  more  tlian  30  witnesses 
testified.  All  persons  suggested  as  wit- 
ne.'-ses  by  opiionents  of  the  bill  and  every 
pei-son  requesting  to  testify  were  granted 
that  njrht.  with  two  exceptions.  The  two 
who  did  not  testify  requested  to  testify 
after  the  witness  list  for  the  last  day  of 
hearings  was  released  Senator  Hrttska 
requested  and  agreed  to  chair  an  addi- 
tional day  of  hearings  for  those  wit- 
nesses, which  was  scheduled.  At  Sena- 
tor Hruska's  request,  that  hearing  was 
twice  postponed.  Thereafter,  at  Senator 
Hruska's  request  and  with  the  concur- 
rence of  the  two  witnesses,  the  hearing 
record  was  closed  and  their  statements 
were  received  for  the  record. 

On  July  28,  1975— July  28,  1975— the 
Antitnist  and  Monopoly  Subcommittee 
met  In  open  executive  session  at  which 
time  the  bill  was  reported  without  rec- 
ommendation to  the  full  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary  with   amendments. 


At  tlie  direction  of  the  Committee  on 
Uie  Judiciary,  additional  hearings  on  S. 
1284.  as  reported  by  the  Antitrust  and 
Monopoly  Subcommittee,  were  held  on 
Februarj  3  and  March  2  and  3,  1976.  for 
the  purpose  of  taking  additional  testi- 
mony' from  persons  oiaposing  the  biU.  Of 
the  nine  witnesses  heard,  all  were  desig- 
nated by  Senators  Roman  Hruska  and 
Strom  Thurmond. 

In  sum,  more  than  40  witnesses  were 
heard  during  8  days  of  hearings;  and 
scores  of  additional  statements  were  ac- 
cepted for  the  record. 

At  the  insistence  of  the  minority,  full 
committee  markup  of  the  bill  was  condi- 
tioned on  additional  hearings,  and  16 
hours  of  markup  was  ordered  to  cxt^'nd 
over  a  30-day  period.  The  Judiciary 
Committee  markup  commenced  7 
months  after  the  bill  was  reported  by 
the  Antitrust  Subcommittee. 

On  March  4.  9,  10.  17.  18.  23.  and  24. 
and  April  6.  1976,  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary  met  in  open  executive  ses- 
sion and  marked  up  the  bill;  and  on 
April  6.  1976,  S.  1284  was  ordered  favor- 
ably reported  to  the  full  Senate  with 
amendments. 

On  a  motion  to  report  the  bill  to  the 
full  Senate: 

Yeas:  Philip  A.  Hart,  Kennedy.  Bayh. 
Burdick.  Robert  C.  Byhd.  Ttnnxt, 
Abourezk,  Fonc.  Hugh  S< ctt,  Mathias, 

Nays:  E.astland.  McClellan,  Hruska. 
Thurmond,  Willlam  L,  Scott. 

The  majority  report  wa.s  circulated  to 
the  minority  on  April  23— April  23— 
and  an  agreement  was  readied  that  the 
majority  and  mlnortly  reports  would  be 
filed  AprU  30.  What  Ls  today?  May  19 
Upon  request  of  the  minority,  the  filing 
was  delayed  until  May  6 — a  full  month 
after  the  bill  was  ordered  reported.  On 
May  6,  tlie  minority  advi-sed  that  they 
still  were  not  ready  and  authorized  ma- 
jority to  file  the  report  without  their 
views  although  a  t\-ped  draft  f>r  minority 
views  was  circulated  to  the  majority  on 
May  4  Tlie  committee  reviewed  the  gal- 
leys of  the  minority  report  on  May  11.  It 
wa.s  not  until  May  18  that  the  minority 
authorized  the  return  of  corrected  gal- 
leys to  the  Printing  OfQce  for  final  copy. 
That  was  ni^t  yoslerdav 

In  candor.  I  ask  the  Senators  to  Judge 
for  themselves  whether  we  are  taking 
hasty  and  preclpltou.s  action.  I  a.^k  Sena- 
tors to  judge  whether  the  fact.s  bear  out 
tho.se  assertions  or  the  assertions  of  our 
consumer  friends  that  wo  have  been  too 
charitable  and  accommodating  to  the 
distinguished  minority 

I  submit  that  S.  1284  has  been  subject 
to  the  most  painstaking  scrutiny  over  a 
protracted  period  of  time.  In  fact.  I  can- 
not recall  another  piece  of  legislation 
that  has  been  put  through  such  an  ex- 
haustive review  proce.ss. 

I  thank  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Nebraska  for  allowing  me  to  make 
this  statement  at  this  time, 

Mr  HRUSK.^,  Mr  President,  I  thank 
the  niaiorlly  leader  for  his  narrative  on 
the  timetable  on  the  legislative  doing  on 
this  bill.  I  think  the  ver>-  fart  of  the 
lengthy  description  of  it  testifies  to  one 
of  the  principal  proposltlon.s  I  will  In  due 
time  make    That   1?  U\a.i  this  Ls  such  a 
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complex,  difficult,  massive,  and  funda- 
mental bill  consLstlnR  of  five  titles.  Mr. 
President,  any  one  of  which  would  war- 
rant full  debate  and  discussion  and  con- 
sideration in  the  Chamber,  and  jastly  so. 
pursuant  to  the  rules.  Mr.  President,  that 
ample  time  would  be  given  for  the  filing 
of  a  report,  and  that  under  the  rules  at 
least  3  days  would  intervene  between  the 
filing  of  a  report  and  the  :r.easure  being 
taken  up  by  the  Senate. 

The  greater  part  of  the  activity  with 
reference  to  the  timing  of  the  filing  of 
the  reports,  the  printing  of  the  rc;3orts, 
and  so  on,  was  on  the  basLs  and  unde^  the 
outline  of  a  Senate  Judiciary  Committee 
agreement,  unanimously  agreed  to.  Mr. 
President.  If  there  is  magnanimity  that 
is  claimed  for  the  majoritv  on  this  bill 
as  opposed  to  any  other  bill,  let  me  sug- 
gest that  the  minority  was  ver>-  magna- 
nimous with  the  majority  in  waiving 
some  of  the  dates  that  had  been  decided 
upon  by  the  entire  committee,  extending 
the  date  of  the  filing  of  tlie  ni.ijority  re- 
port and  without  any  relative  difference 
on  the  filing  of  the  minoritv  report  on  the 
bill. 

The  chronology  of  this  Is  quite  simple. 
It  is  said  only  yesterday  did  the  minority 
report  go  to  the  printer,  and  that  is  true. 
But  let  me  call  attention,  Mr.  President, 
to  this  fact:  It  is  not  Uie  minority  that  is 
In  charge  of  the  submission  of  the  mate- 
rial to  the  Government  Printing  Office; 
It  is  not  the  diligence  of  the  minority 
that  is  called  upon  in  that  regard.  It  is 
the  diligence,  the  assignment,  and  the 
duty  of  the  majority  staff  to  see  that  the 
material  that  is  submitted  to  the  Gov- 
ernment Printing  Office  and  then  report- 
ed back  In  the  form  of  proofs,  galley 
proofs,  page  proofs,  or  whatever,  should 
\x  done  in  due  time.  The  chronology  on 
that  is  quite  simple. 

The  original  date  for  the  filing  of  the 
majority  report  was  April  13,  Out  of  the 
goodness  of  our  hearts,  we  on  our  side 
extended  that  to  April  23,  That  Ls  a  big 
conce-ssion,  Mr.  President,  in  view  of  the 
type  of  schedule  that  has  been  related  to 
us  by  the  majority  leader. 

It  wa.s  filed  on  April  23,  and  in  due  time 
t.here  was  a  submLssion  of  the  tenta- 
tive majority  report,  and  later  the  final 
report  came  to  us  from  the  Government 
Printing  Oflice.  before  the  filing  of  the 
minority  report  and  submission  of  the 
proof  thereof  to  the  Government  Print- 
tog  Office. 

Mr.  President,  we  have  some  rules  of 
courtesy  and  some  rules  of  ordinary  pro- 
cedure. The  normal  procedure  Is  there 
will  be  a  printing  simultaneously  of  the 
majority  report,  which  document  will 
toclude  the  minority  report.  I  will  not 
make  a  point  of  that,  but  I  certainly  do 
not  want  the  filing  of  the  printed  major- 
ity report  t.o  determine  the  time  of  con- 
sideration here,  when  it  was  due  to  the 
courtt-sy  and  to  the  extensions  granted 
&nd  agreed  upon  by  the  majority  and  the 
minoritv  that  this  delayed  schedule  be 
abided  by. 

The  matter  of  fact  Is  that  on  May  13 
the  minority  report  copy  In  galley  form 
was  returned  to  the  minority.  It  was  re- 
turned on  Friday.  It  Just  happened  tiiat 
this  Senator  and  other  Senators  of  our 


committee  representing  some  of  the 
minority  views  were  not  on  duty  on 
Saturday  and  Sunday.  Some  of  us  re- 
turned during  the  day  on  Monday. 

I  know  of  no  rule  of  the  Senate  that 
requires  our  staff  or  Members  of  the  Sen- 
ate to  stay  on  duty  25  hours  a  day  in 
order  to  facilitate  something  which,  not- 
withstanding all  of  it,  was  filled  in  due 
time  and  processed  in  good  fashion. 

Now,  then,  on  May  6  the  tentative  re- 
port of  the  minority  was  served  upon  the 
majority  staff  and  on  the  majority,  sub- 
ject to  final  editing,  footnotes,  page  ref- 
erences, and  so  on.  On  May  6  it  was  filed 
with  the  Printing  OPce,  and  on  May  13 
it  was  returned  by  the  Printing  Office. 
Yesterday,  on  May  18.  it  was  sent  back 
there  again — again.  Mr.  President,  with 
further  notations  and  reconciliation  of 
footnotes,  of  page  reference,'--,  the  ar- 
rangement of  excerpts  and  appendixes, 
and  things  of  that  kind. 

Here  we  have  a  situation,  with  all  of 
that  co.mplexity  of  chronology,  where  the 
minority  has  tried  its  best  to  execute  and 
to  perform  the  terms  of  the  agreement 
which  was  made  unanimously  in  the 
Senate  Judiciary  Committee.  I  think  it 
would  be  mi.ehty  difficult  to  fault  the 
minority,  notv.ithstar.ding  the  long  and 
apparently  tortuous  procedure  by  which 
the  present  state  of  this  legLslation  has 
been  reached.  Five  titles.  Mr,  President, 
each  one  of  them  dealing  with  funda- 
mental, long-established  precedents,  dec- 
ades ago  established  in  statute  form, 
with  years  and  years  of  judicial  adjudi- 
cation, interpretation,  and  application, 
and  they  are  torn  asunder  and  some  of 
the.m  destroyed  altoeether.  and  there  is 
sought  to  be  replaced  and  put  in  their 
place  new  texts,  new  co.ncept,«.  some  of 
them,  strange  and  alien  to  our  ideas  of 
jurisprudence,  of  court  procedure,  and 
of  some  consideration  for  the  calendar- 
ing and  the  priorities,  including,  of 
course,  the  nilemaking  power. 

That  is  how  serioa'^.  how  complex,  how 
far  reaching  thLs  present  legislation  is. 
It  is  regrettable  that  It  Is  found  in  one 
omnibus  bill,  because  the  fact  Is  that 
It  will  be  most  difficult  to  follow  the  de- 
bate and  the  discussion  on  five  titles, 
when  there  will  be  one  title  discussed  one 
day.  perhaps  for  a  series  of  days,  with 
amendments,  and  then  the  next  day  or 
in  the  afternoon  of  the  same  day  a  dis- 
cussion of  a  different  title,  with  differ- 
ent amendments.  It  wiD  be  most  difficult 
for  the  Members  of  the  Senate,  even  if 
there  were  a  complete  understanding  of 
the  bUl,  to  follow. 

With  due  deference  to  justifying  the 
rules  of  the  Senate — the  rule,  for  exam- 
ple, that  a  report  should  be  filed  at  least 
3  days  before  the  measure  will  be  taken 
up  by  the  Senate;  and  I  do  not  under- 
stand that  that  rule  has  been  waived  by 
the  majority  and  the  minority  leader- 
shiij — rules  of  that  kind  have  a  purpose. 
The  situation  Ls  compoimded  In  this 
case,  Mr.  President,  by  these  five  titles. 
Five  of  them.  And  we  have  the  situation 
of  being  asked  to  take  up  the  considera- 
tion of  one  of  those  titles  in  an  inde- 
pendence bill,  which  has  been  In  the 
course  of  consideration  all  of  these 
months. 


Mr.  President,  it  was  only  2  days  ago, 
or  was  it  3.  that  the  final  volume  of  hear- 
ings was  presented.  And  let  me  suggest 
that  those  hearings  were  held  in  Janu- 
ary and  in  Februarj-.  Again  I  say.  Mr. 
President,  it  is  not  the  minority  that 
is  in  charge  of  printing;  it  Is  the  major- 
ity staff  that,  by  rule,  L<=  in  charge  of 
pnnting, 

The  material  was  made  available  In 
due  time  it  was  sent  over  to  the  Printing 
Office  The  staffs  of  the  several  Senators 
here  did  not  have  a  chance  even  to  get 
the  volumes  until  the  bejirjiing  of  this 
week.  It  was  either  Thursday  or  Friday 
that  they  were  delivered  to  the  commit- 
tee room. 

With  that  state  of  affairs.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  think  it  would  come  with  poor 
grace  for  the  Senate  to  take  up  the 
consideration  of  this  bill  today,  for  all 
of  these  reason."^. 

The  -Senate  sliould  have  been  gi\en  a 
chance  to  familiarize  itself  with  the  texts 
and  the  substance  of  these  bin.=  .  I  would 
have  no  objection  to  the  taking  up  of 
S,  1284  in  due  time,  after  we  ha've  had  a 
chance  to  read  the  report  on  it.  the  mi- 
nority part  of  the  report  on  S  1284.  and 
have  the  staffs  of  the  several  Senators 
read,  consider,  analyze,  summari-'e.  and 
be  able  to  make  recommendations  one 
way  or  the  other,  including  the  consider- 
ation of  several  amendment.-^  whirli  will 
be  proposed  as  we  go  along.  But  that 
opportunity  will  be  denied  us.  Mr,  Presi- 
dent, and  I  do  not  think  that  L*:  faLr.  I 
do  think  it  is  the  kind  of  procedure  in 
which  we  are  able  to  engage.  It  is  not 
fair  to  the  minority,  it  Is  not  fair  to  the 
Members  of  the  Senate,  and  it  certainly 
is  not  fair  to  the  general  public,  that 
will  be  deeply  and  radically  affected  by 
the  enactment  of  any  one  of  these 
title.^. 

It  would  seem  that  it  would  be  undue 
and  unseemly  haste.  Is  it  because  there 
is  no  other  m.atenal  upon  which  to  work? 
Not  at  all.  Mr  President,  There  are  18 
bills  that  were  reported  to  the  calendar 
before  S,  1284  got  on  the  calendar.  I  do 
not  recall  when  H,R.  8352  was  reported, 
but  there  are  .<^me  60  or  70  bills,  maybe 
80,  on  the  calendar  right  now,  and  many 
of  them  in  a  much  more  advantageous 
position  and  place  for  consideration  than 
the  bill  at  hand. 

But  bFvond  tliat.  Mr.  President,  May  15 
is  a  magic  date  under  the  Budget  Con- 
trol Act.  and  we  must  enact  the  authori- 
zation bills  before  that  time,  unless  we 
want  to  pay  a  heavy  penalty  by  way  of 
procedures  of  waiver  and  reinstatement 
of  those  authorization  billf  if  we  do  not 
act  by  May  15.  The  list  wa5  enumerated 
here  by  the  majority  leader. 

So  I  say  again,  it  is  not  for  want  of 
other  material  upon  which  the  Senate 
would  be  called  upon  to  act  if  it  were 
so  disposed. 

The  bill  is  of  such  a  nature,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, t^^at  it  would  be  my  Idea,  and  I 
think  It  vould  be  agreed  by  anyone  who 
wants  to  go  into  the  histor>-  of  this  bill, 
that  if  S.  1284  would  be  called  up  there 
should  be  at  least  a  week — 2  weeks  would 
be  preferable — for  the  study  of  the  five 
titles  embraced  in  the  majority  and  mi- 
nority reports  and  some  reference  made 
to  the  hearings  and  to  the  exhibits  that 
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arc  verj'  vital  In  the  conslc 
bill. 

If  we  have  only  one  of  these  segments 
with  which  to  deal  certi  nly  the  mini- 
mum should  be  the  3  c  lys  for  v.hlch 
riUe  341.6  calls  after  the  1  ling  of  the  re- 
port and  iUs  beiuu  made  i  vailoble  to  the 
Members  of  this  body. 

It  would  indeed  be  .^tran  ;e  and  unusual 
procedure  In  the  lipht  of  i  Jl  this  reason- 
ing and  the  condition  ol  this  bill  that 
we  would  be  considered  3  acquiesce  In 
a  unanimous-crnsent  agr  ement  that  It 
be  talcen  up.  I  do  not  know] 

Mr.  AL\NSFIELD.  Whatjdid  tlie  Sena- 
tor say  jurt  then?  J 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Pardon  n  e? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  What  did  the  Sena- 
tor say  about  a  consent  a  jreement  just 
then  ? 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  I  say  it  wc  old  be  strange 
indeed  that  we  would  be  e;  pected  on  our 
side  to  acquiesce  in  a  ur  animous-con- 
sent  agreement  to  take  uf  this  bill  now 
under  the  condition  of  the  record  or  the 
House-passed  bill,  because  t  is  a  bill  that 
was  considered.  The  very  ,ext  of  It,  the 
substance  of  it.  Mr.  Presl  lent,  is  to  be 
found  in  title  IV  of  S.  128  I  upon  wliich 
all  this  legislative  history  i  i  being  made. 

The  other  body  chose  to  take  this  bill 
we  have  before  us.  S.  1284,  In  Hve-title 
fashion.  They  chose  to  taki  i  it  up  in  the 
more  sensible  way.  They  have  passed 
parens  patriae.  That  is  the  1  Ul  H.R.  8352. 
They  have  passed  that  anc  sent  it  over 
to  this  body.  Their  Judicial  y  Committee 
has  reported  out  of  its  c(  mmittee  the 
Civil  Piocess  Act,  the  Civil  Investigative 
Demand  Act  which  competes  title  2  of 
S.  1284.  In  due  time,  therawill  be  sepa- 
rate action  taken  on  title  5  of  S.  1284, 
which  is  the  premerger  n(  tiflcatlon  bill, 
and  that  is  a  more  rea.sc  lable.  logical, 
and  rational  basis  upon  ,hlch  to  pro- 
ceed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  'resident,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  I  yield. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  'resident.  It  Is 
my  belief  that  what  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Nebraska  Ir  tends  to  do  is 
to  object  to  the  unanimo«s-consent  re- 
quest, but  I  referred  in  paising  to  the  18 
bills  on  the  calendar  prior  to  the  placing 
of  S.  1284.  He  is  correct,  t  it  let  me  read 
why  some  of  these  bills  are  not  being  con- 
sidered 

As  to  Calendar  No.  7a|  the  Senators 
want  to  be  nc'  ;  -'1.  Calendar  No.  431. 
no  time  limit,  th;-'.-  Senators  have 
amendments;  Calend;ir  No.  445.  a  Sena- 
tor has  a  hold;  Calendar  No  470.  OK 
on  your  side  but  not  on  ours;  Calendar 
No.  472,  no  time  limit,  notify  two  Sena- 
tors; Calendar  No  497,  no  time  limit,  two 
Senators  have  amendment';,  notify  an- 
other Senator:  Calendar  No  511.  hold, 
notify  a  Senator:  Calendar  No  514,  hold, 
two  Senators;  Calendar  No.  526,  two 
Senators  have  amendments;  Calendar 
No  550.  notify  a  Senntor,  a  Senator  has 
an  amendment.  Calendar  No  662,  a 
Senator  has  a  hold;  Calendar  No.  685. 
.Tune  2.  five  Senators  have  hokl.s.  that  is 
the  Clean  Air  Act;  CaleBidar  No.  707, 
notify  three  Senators  Calendar  No  722. 
well,  let  us  see,  notify  a  Senator;  Calen- 
dar No.  728.  pending  business,  passed: 
Calendar  No.  737.  OK    Calendar  No   7:^8, 


notify  a  Senator;  Calendar  No  751,  hold, 
two  Senators;  Calendar  No.  759  Is  held 
by  a  Senator.  And  then  we  come  to  S. 
1284,  Calendar  No.  763. 

So  I  think  the  Senator  from  Nebraska 
understands  why  It  is  almost  an  Impos- 
sibility for  the  leadership  to  call  up  these 
16  measures  which  precede  Calendar  No. 
763  on  the  calendar. 

But  I  make  a  proposition  to  the  Sena- 
tor which  will  take  care  of  the  minority 
report  being  returned  In  plenty  of  time 
which  will  sene  notice  on  the  Senate  r.s 
to  what  the  Intention  of  the  leadership 
Is,  and  the  proposal  Is  as  follows: 

TIME    LIMFTATION    REQTJEST 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that,  when 
H.R.  8532  is  brought  before  the  Senate, 
debate  be  limited  as  follows:  8  hours  on 
the  bill,  2  hours  on  any  amendment, 
1  hour  on  any  amendment  to  the  amend- 
ment or  covering  motions,  appeals,  and 
the  like;  that  this  will  be  offered  under 
the  regular  procedure,  and  that  H.R. 
8532  will  not  be  called  before  the  Senate 
prior  to  June  3,  1976.  Will  the  Senator 
and  tlie  Senate  give  that  consideration? 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  reserv- 
ing the  right  to  object,  this  Is  a  new 
proposal  for  tlie  first  time  that  Is  being 
made. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  I  think  it  might  be  con- 
sidered seemly  if  we  had  a  little  chance 
to  consider  it  and  after  maybe  some  of 
my  colleagues  have  had  a  chance  to  ex- 
press themselves  on  the  major  question 
which  is  before  us.  After  tliat  has  been 
done,  may  we  have  a  quorum  call  and 
have  a  little  discussion  of  the  matter,  an 
informal  session,  to  determine  what,  if 
anytliing,  might  be  the  attitude  toward 
sucli  a  request  and  what  modification 
might  be  made  by  way  of  a  counter- 
proposal. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  am  glad  to. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  withhold  the  quorum  call? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Yes.  it  is  being 
withheld. 

Mr.  HRUSKA,  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
to  tlie  Senator  without  losing  the  right  to 
the  floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr,  President,  I 
think  the  majority  leader  h;ts  stated  very 
well  the  clrcimistances  under  which  a 
full  range  of  hearings  were  held  on  this 
important  piece  of  legislation  and  the 
fullest  deliberations  were  given  It  with- 
in the  Committee  on  the  Judlrlarj' 

I  could  not  let  this  exchange  go  by 
without  making  Just  .some  rather  brief 
comments  about  how  the  various  differ- 
ent views  were  considered  during  the 
course  of  both  the  hearings  and  the 
markup,  and  at)out  the  time  that  was 
necessary  for  the  filing  of  separate 
views. 

There  is  no  question  in  anyone's  mind 
of  the  ver\'  serlou.s  reservations  and 
general  oppasltlon  to  this  legislation  by 
the  Senator  from  Nebraska  No  one 
.should  be  imder  any  illusion:  he  Is  op- 
posed to  this  legislation  and.  as  stated 
both  diirini?  the  course  of  the  hearings 
and  the  markup,  that  he  Is  going  to  try 
and  se<»  that  this  legislation  Is  effec- 
tively  ema.sculated   or   defeated    So   we 


should  understand  that  at  the  very  be- 
girmlng. 

But  I  point  out.  Mr.  President,  that 
the  chainnan  of  that  antitrast  subcom 
mittee,  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Michigan.  I  think,  bent  over  backwards 
during  the  development  of  the  hearing.^ 
themselves  in  consideration  of  those 
with  differing  views  and  differing  atti- 
tudes about  the  legislation.  The  fact  is 
that  the  hearings  were  completed  7 
months  prior  to  the  time  that  the  full 
committee  actually  went  into  a  markup 
session.  We  arc  hearing  statement?  or 
comments  in  the  Chamber  that  the 
hearings  have  not  been  printed  up  The 
first  series  of  hearings  was  printed  up 
7  mo.nths  ago — with  the  exception  of  the 
last  few  days  of  hearings  that  were 
called  at  a  special  request  by  Senator 
Hrxtska  and  some  Members  of  the 
minority.  Those  are  the  hearings  that 
have  not  been  printed  up. 

The  fact  of  the  matter  is  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, we  never  would  have  gotten  a 
markup  on  the  legislation  unless  there 
was  further  agreement  by  the  majority 
to  be  able  to  call  additional  witnesses. 

I  found  very  little  reluctance  on  the 
part  of  the  Senator  from  Michigan  to 
schedule  those  hearings,  becau.se  he  Is  a 
fair  man  and  was  prepared  to  Insure 
that  any  differing  views  were  going  to 
be  considered. 

But  the  fact  remains.  Mr.  President, 
that  at  some  thne  the  American  people 
and  the  Senate  of  ihv  United  States  are 
entitled  to  the  roll  being  called  on  this 
i.ssue. 

As  one  who  sat  through  every  one  ol 
thase  markup  sessions  In  the  fuU  com- 
mittee and  who  is  cognizant  of  the  vari- 
ous delays  that  liave  taken  place  in  the 
approval  of  the  minority  views  by  the 
minority,  I  believe  that  we  have  to  draw- 
attention  to  the  fact  that  these  delays 
In  procedures  are  resulting  in  delay  oi. 
the  consideration  of  the  merits  of  the 
proposed  legislation.  They  should  not 
be  tolerated. 

Mr.  President.  I  simply  indicate,  as  ->. 
member  of  tliiU  conunittee.  that  I  believe 
deeply  that  thase  Willi  opposing  views 
have  been  treated  extremely  fair  and 
have  been  able  to  have  their  views  hearc 
during  tile  course  of  the  hearings  and 
in  the  markup. 

There  is  no  attempt  by  those  of  us 
who  support  this  niea.sure  to  take  any 
unfair  advantage  of  others  or  to  violate 
any  of  the  existing  rules  of  this  body 
But  there  comes  a  time,  on  an  issue 
which  is  of  such  basic  and  fundamental 
importance  to  the  country,  that  those 
who  support  this  legislation— and  an 
over\vhelmlng  majority  of  tlic  members 
of  that  committee  do — have  some  right 
as  well.  The  majority  has  a  right  to  have 
these  Issues  debated  and  discussed.  The 
majority  has  some  right,  also,  to  expect 
that  the  roU  will  be  called  on  these  is- 
sues 

So  I  express  my  appreciation  to  the 
leadership — I  know  that  I  speak  for  a 
number  of  members  of  the  committee— 
for  calling  up  th;s  matter  before  the 
Senate  I  will  not  object  to  the  proposal 
That  has  beca  niade  by  the  majority 
leader  with  respect  to  a  time  agreement, 
although  I  daresay  that  the  leader  really 
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has  been  bending  over  backward  to  take 
Into  consideration  the  position  of  the  five 
members  of  the  committee  who  voted 
"nay."  Ten  members  of  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary  voted  in  the  affirmative; 
five  in  the  negative  ObvioiLsly,  those  who 
voted  in  the  minority  are  entitled  to  the 
protection  of  their  rights,  but  we  in  the 
majority  are  entitled  to  prot<^'ctlon  as 
well,  and  for  full  Senate  consideration 
of  this  bill. 

Mr.  President.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Nebraska  for  yieldinij.  and  I  appre- 
ciate the  opportunity  to  make  these 
brief  comments 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr  President.  I  find 
the  remarks  of  the  Senator  fro.T  Massa- 
chusetts very  enlightenmg  and  very  in- 
teresting. He  recites  some  history  upon 
the  matter  in  extenso.  as  it  were,  on  the 
general  opposition  indicated  by  this  Sen- 
ator as  well  as  others  in  the  hearings,  in 
the  markup,  and  even  now.  I  find  some 
points  of  difference  with  him,  and  I  shall 
make  some  observations  on  that. 

That  is  all  very  pood  by  way  of  his- 
tory, but  It  does  not  go  back  far  enough. 
This  measure.  S  1284.  upon  which  we 
still  do  not  have  the  complete  report 
printed  and  delivered  and  available  to 
the  Members  of  the  Senate,  consists  of 
a  compilation  of  rejects  at  the  hands  of 
Congress  for  several  times  In  the  last  20 
years 

One  of  the  first  measures  I  recall 
working  on  when  I  became  a  member  of 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary  was  the 
premerger  legislation  of  1957.  Another 
was  the  civil  investigative  demand, 
whicli  finally  ripened  into  law  in  1962. 
after  a  3-year  fight  in  the  House  and  in 
the  Senate  because  the  objectionable 
part  of  the  blU  consisted  of  the  very- 
things  which  are  found  in  S.  1284  The 
civil  investigative  demand  finally  was 
enacted,  and  it  is  a  good  bill.  It  was  one 
wliirh  we  favored  becau.se  it  was  limited 
to  corporations,  demands  upon  com- 
panies and  business  entitles,  and  so 
forth,  not  to  natural  persons  It  had  to 
do  with  the  production  of  documentary, 
written,  printed,  and  chart  form  mate- 
rials and  exhibits. 

That  was  considered  about  as  far  as 
Congress  wanted  to  go  at  that  time. 
When  one  goes  into  the  field,  as  S.  1284 
does,  of  extending  civil  investigative  de- 
mand from  corporations  and  business 
entities  to  natural  persons,  extending  it 
from  production  of  documents  to  oral 
testimony  under  oath  and  in  secret  se.'-- 
sion.  and  answers  to  written  interroga- 
tories, and  having  the  extended  proce- 
dure and  the  material  for  it  become  pos- 
sessed of  the  powers  of  a  grand  jury, 
without  any  of  the  safeguards,  without 
any  of  the  background  and  the  environ- 
ment that  Is  found  in  grand  jury  pro- 
ceedings, then  we  reach  a  horse  of  an- 
other color. 

We  resisted  that,  and  we  were  suc- 
cessful not  only  one  time  but  several 
times  as  well.  We  have  It  here  again 

So  I  say  that  whenever  we  consider 
this  bill,  let  us  consider  its  full  his- 
tory In  each  of  those  instances,  the  bill 
«a^  taken  up  in  due  time,  with  the  re- 
port-s  before  us.  with  the  hearings,  and 


ample  opportunity  to  study,  and  one  at 
a  time. 

In  addition,  here  we  have  the  restric- 
tion in  the  1962  act  on  civil  investigative 
demand.  Only  target  companies  were 
embraced  in  it — those  companies  against 
which  there  were  charges  or  there  would 
be  charges,  and  they  were  specific  in 
nature.  That  is  not  true  in  the  bill  wc 
eveniually  will  have  before  us  here. 

So  I  say  that  we  should  consider  the 
lonyer  history  of  this  matter  and  the 
real  nature  of  the  proposed  legislation. 
Certainly,  even  with  that  long  history, 
it  does  not  warrant  the  present  genera- 
tion of  membership  in  this  body  being 
faced  with  the  situation  in  which  they 
do  not  even  have  a  report  on  this  type 
of  matter,  wiiich  is  far-reaching  and 
which  reaches  into  the  other  branch  of 
Government,  the  judicial  branch,  with 
heavy  and  deadly  hand,  uprooting  and 
throwiiiR  away  the  court  rules  developed 
u;  on  the  class  actions  which  are  the 
thrust  of  title  IV.  which  is  the  parens 
patriae  doctrine. 

So  I  say  that  we  should  take  It  in  full 
context  and  consider  this  In  orderly 
fashion,  not  in  a  fashion  which  Is  sum- 
mary and  highly  undesirable  as  a  legis- 
lative process,  I  do  not  believe  we  should 
be  that  unfair  to  the  staffs,  to  our  col- 
leagues, or  to  the  people  they  represent 
Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  I  yield,  without  losing 
my  right  to  the  floor. 

Mr.    THURMOND,    Mr,    President.    I 
support  Senator  Hruska's  objection  to 
the  piecemeal  consideration  of  S,   1284 
the  Antitrust  Improvements  Act  of  1976. 
The  proponents  of  this  bill  advocate  the 
most  sweeping  changes  in  the  antitrust 
field  in  well  over  half  a  century-.  Those 
who  oppase  this  bill,  as  I  do,  should  be 
permitted  the  opportunity  to  have  our 
views  before  the  Members  of  the  Sen- 
ate   This   should   be   done   before   they 
are   asked   to   vote   on   this   mast  com- 
plex legislation.  The  report  of  the  Ju- 
diciary Committee  w£is  filed  on  May  6. 
1976,    I   should    add   that   the   majority 
report    was   filed   after  some  delay  be- 
cause of  the  failure  of  the  majority  to 
meet    the   agreed   upon   date.   Now,   the 
minority  views  of  five  Senators  together 
with  my  additional  views  are  being  print- 
ed. Our  report  will  be  in  excess  of  70  pages 
and   it,   of   course,   covers   the   opposite 
side  of  the  issue.  Basic  fairness,  as  well 
as  prudence  and  courtesy,  require  that 
the  minority  be  given  an  opportunity  to 
have  our  point  of  view  considered,  I  think 
that  the  Members  of  the  Senate  would 
certainly  want  to  examine  both  sides  of 
this  Issue  prior  to  casting  their  votes.  In 
fact,  being  a  Member  of  this  body  for 
over  20  years.  I  am  certain  that  that  Is 
the  ca.se.  It  is  not  difficult  to  make  a 
case  that  the  minority  position  in  op- 
position to  S.  1284  should  be  studied  care- 
fully. I  would  like  at  this  time,  by  way 
of  illustration  of  that  case,  to  read  ed- 
itorials from  some  of  the  large  papers  in 
the  State  of  South  Carolina.  AH  oppose 
S.  1284. 1  should  like,  for  instance,  to  read 
several   editorials  from   South   Carolina 
papers.  We  have  them  from  all  over  the 
country,   but   these  editorials   are  from 


my  home  State.  I  want  to  illustrate  how 
the  people  in  my  State  are  opposed  to 
this  bill.  From  the  editorials  we  have 
from  other  States,  the  same  thing  seems 
to  be  true. 

For  instance,  here  Is  an  editorial  from 
the    Spartanburg    Herald.    It    is    dated 
March  17,  1976.  It  is  entitled  "A  'Con- 
sumer' BiU  Thai's  Dangerous": 
A    "CoNsrMKR"   BiLX   That     Is     Dangekovs 

There  Is  no  shortage  of  self-anointed  pro- 
jectors of  the  ,\meriran  consumer — bt:t  hard- 
ly ever  Is  there  any  consultation  wiTh  that 
almost  mythical  clientele, 

.^mong  the  chief  practitioner?  of  the  po- 
litical art  of  consumer  "advocacy"  are  VS. 
Senators  and  Representatives  Often  what 
the}'  propose,  and  sometimes  -a'hat  they  en- 
act, is  to  the  dls.«ervice  of  the  peop'e  gen- 
erally, 

A  particularly  pernicious  example  Is  a 
piece  of  legi.'lation  now  before  both  houses 
of  Congress 

It  is  a  bill  called  ihe  "Hart-Scott  Antitrust 
Inaprovements  .\c\."  The  measure  wa,s  spon- 
sored by  Sens  Philip  Hart  of  Michigan  and 
Hugh  Scott  of  Pennsylvania, 

Especially  dangerous  is  a  section  which  in 
effect  authorizes  state  attorney  generals  to 
launch  "witch-hunt"  attacks  against  b\isi- 
ness  In  the  name  of  consumers 

Suits  may  be  filed  against  nationw.de  dis- 
tributors within  any  state — for  triple  what- 
ever damages  may  be  awarded  by  the  courts. 

The  court  may  award  the  state,  in  addi- 
tion, the  coets  of  litigation  and  "reasonable" 
attorney  fees 

State  attorney  generals  even  would  be 
authorized  to  appol.-.t  private  lawyers  to 
pv;rsue  cases  on  a    "contingency  fee"     basls, 

Fees  for  lawj-ers  could  be  astronomical 

If  damages  were  awarded,  which  could  be 
in  the  millions,  "ccnsumers"'  presumably 
would  be  entitled  to  refunds.  Even  if  there 
were  a  mechanism  to  accomplish  that,  in- 
dividuals would  receive  pittances  while  law- 
yers would  receive  large  fees. 

Consumers,  in  the  final  analysis,  would 
be  paying  the  whole  cost  through  higher 
prices  for  prcxJucts 

Ample  protection  and  legal  redress  al- 
ready exist.  This  Is  a  potential  boondoggle 
of  massive  proportions  which  contains  little 
of  benefit  to  the  public 

Mr.  President,  the  Spartanburg  Herald 
is  published  in  Spartanburg.  B.C..  in  the 
Piedmont  section,  a  very  populous  sec- 
tion of  the  State,  in  which  there  is  a 
great  deal  of  industry  and  a  lot  of  work- 
ing people.  That  clearly  shows  the  think- 
ing of  the  people  in  that  part  of  the 
State. 

Now  we  shall  go  down  to  Charleston. 
S  C  to  see  how  the  people  feel  there. 
Here  1=  an  editorial  from  the  Charleston 
Evening  Post.  This  article  is  dated  March 
16.  1976.  It  is  called  "Boon  to  Lawyers  ': 
Boon  to  Lawyer.s 

Under  the  guise  of  "consumer  protection" 
legislation,  the  Congres.s  apparently  is  pre- 
paring to  enact  what  mlpht  more  accurately 
be  described  as  a  wr:fare  program  for  triaJ 
lawyers. 

ITie  'parens  patriae"  (father  of  the  cotm- 
try  I  features  of  bills  now  peiidlng  in  the 
House  and  Senate  would  empower  ti^.e  attor- 
ney general  in  all  50  states  to  bring  class  ac- 
tion, treble  damage  suits  in  the  federal 
covu^s  on  behalf  of  state  residents  who  claim 
from  violation  of  antitrust  laws.  F\irther. 
state  attorneys  general  would  be  permitted 
to  delegate  their  authority  in  this  area  to 
trial  lawyers  willing  to  undertake  the  suits  on 
a  contuigency  fee  basis. 
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This  ftinnunta  to  Issuing  liwyera  a  hunt- 
ing license.  When  one  conald  srs  the  effect  a 
contingency  fee  system  has  had  on  the  coa^ 
nf  medical  malpractice  Insuaance,  the  pre- 
dictable effects  of  such  a  sysU  m  on  the  costs 
if  doing  business,  and  on  prices  ultimately 
paid  by  the  consumer,  are  f  -ightenlng. 

The  proposed  legislation  would  eliminate 
a.t>  need  to  establish  In  coujt  that  any  in- 
dividual Injury  had  occurred  Lawyers  han- 
dling parens  patriae  suits  would  be  allowed 
to  prove  damages  by  statistical  samplings 
and  estimated  losses.  Such  suits  would  have 
the  p>ot«ntlal  for  bringing  In  damages  of  $100 
million  or  more.  Lucky  lawy(  rs  could  com- 
mand astronomical   coutlngei  cy  fees. 

Where  violations  of  antltri  »t  laws  occur, 
offending  parties  should  be  {  rosecuted  emd 
punished.  The  machinery  to  <lo  this  already 
exists.  The  obvious  avenv.es  for  abii.-ie  the 
proposed  legislation  would  }pen  are  not 
matched  by  any  perceivable  heneflta  to  the 
American  consumer.  We  hope  that  Congress 
has  the  good  sense  to  reject  It. 

Now.  another  edltorla  from  the 
largest  paper  In  South  Carolina,  the 
name  of  which  Is  "The  State."  It  Is  pub- 
lished In  Columbia,  S.C.  li  carried  this 
editorial  on  the  subject  op  March  22. 
1976.  It  is  entitled,  "Consutner  Bill  r>i.s- 
guises  Bonanza  for  \**  -rr-..  7    ' 

CoNsuMEH  Bill  DisatrisEs  QoNiLN..*  ro« 
Attornbts 

Imbedded  In  pending  propasals  In  Con- 
gress to  overhaul  the  ShermaiJ  (anti-trust) 
Act  for  the  first  time  in  86  ysars  Is  a  law- 
yers bonanza  and  financial  lilghtmare  for 
American  business. 

While  the  Anti-Trust  Imprbvements  Act 
of  1975,  authorized  by  Sens.  Ptlllp  Hart  and 
Hugh  Soott,  ostensibly  would  promote  con- 
sumer relief  against  business  prloe-flxlng. 
one  section  of  the  bill  opens  i:p  an  entirely 
new  range  of  costly  litigation. 

The  bill  would  give  state  a  ttorneys  gen- 
eral power  to  sue  on  behalf  of  1  idlvldual  res- 
idents— or  in  behalf  of  the  '"  jeneral  econ- 
omy" of  the  state — for  treble  <  amages.  Fur- 
thermore, the  attorneys  gene  al  would  b« 
permitted  to  assign  the  llflgat  on  to  private 
attorneys  on  a  contingent  fee  b«  lis. 

A  proc-'lural  monstrosity,  t.  e  bill  would 
ellmln8'i.e  t'  e  requirement  for  proof  of  any 
act\ml  Injury  to  plaintiffs  ar  A  would  al- 
low "damages"  to  be  determi  led  by  com- 
puters, statistical  sampling,  an(   estimations. 

The  amendments  travel  un(  er  the  term 
parens  patriae,  which  literally  1  ranslates  in- 
to "father  of  the  country,"  ind  are  ap- 
proaching debate  in  the  House  (  f  Represent- 
atives and  the  US  Senate. 

In  the  forefront  of  opposltioi  is  the  Gro- 
cery Manufacturers  of  Amerlc  t.  Inc..  who 
rightly  warns  that  If  the  bill  Is  e:  lacted  it  will 
be  the  consumer  who  gets  nlcke  I  In  the  long 
run  rather  than  being  protecte  I.  Any  busi- 
ness which  loses  or  settles  a  $30  <  million  law 
suit.  iH  going  to  seek  to  recou]  the  loss  In 
upplng  the  price  of  Its  product    k>  who  wins? 

The  lawyers  win.  U.S.  Rep.  Clterles  E.  Wig- 
gins, a  California  Republican,  put  It  this 
•vay : 

Any  corporate  defendant  :  aced  with  a 
$500  million  exposure  filed  by  an  official  of 
the  state  In  which  that  corpor  itlon  Is  doing 
business  Is  going  to  talk  settlen  ent  as  a  mat- 
ter of  survival.  .  .  .  And  who  1  as  the  Inter- 
est In  that  law  suit?  Is  It  the  <  onsumer  who 
suffered  a  $4  loss,  or  Ls  It  the  a<  torney,  which 
may  get.  If  we  do  not  prohibit  <  ontlngent  fe« 
arrangements  ...  10  percen  of  the  »300 
million,  that  Is.  the  attorneys  nterest  is  $30 
million  and  his  client  Is  $4.  .  .    ?" 

Under  pre^sent  law.  attijrneyi  general  may 
now  bring  parens  patriar  <»/ctlc  ns  for  Injunc- 
tive relief.  There  Is  no  demcnsi  rated  need  for 
the  propoaed  new  procedure* ,  which  have 
been  opposed  by  the  American  Bar  Associ- 
ation. 


South  Carolina  businessmen,  large  and 
small,  would  be  well  advised  to  look  Into  the 
impact  of  S.  1284  and  H  R.  8532 

Now,  Mr.  President,  we  will  go  to  the 
next  largest  newspaper  in  South  Caro- 
lina. This  is  the  Greensville  Piedmont 
whicli  is  published  by  tlie  same  company 
as  the  Greenville  News.  This  is  the  after- 
noon paper,  the  Greenville  Piedmont, 
and  this  is  dated  March  17,  1976. 

Mr.  President,  the  dLstlngxilshed  Sen- 
ator from  Arkansas  (Mr.  McClellani 
wants  to  call  up  a  conference  report, 
and  I  am  willing  to  yield  to  him  without 
losing  my  right  to  the  floor.  If  there  is 
no  objection,  and  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent for  that  purpose. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and  It 
is  so  ordered. 


SUPPLEMENTAL     APPROPRIATIONS, 
1976— CONFEREINCE  REPORT 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  I  sub- 
mit a  report  of  the  nommlttee  of  confer- 
ence on  H.R.  13172  and  ask  for  its  Im- 
mediate consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  re- 
port will  be  stated  bj  title. 

The  legislative  cl'.-rk  read  as  follows : 

The  committee  of  conference  on  the  dis- 
agreeing votes  of  Uie  two  Houses  on  the 
amendments  of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  (H.R. 
13172)  making  suppifmental  appropriations 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  I97fi,  and 
the  period  ending  September  30,  1976.  and 
for  other  purposes,  having  met,  after  full 
and  free  conference,  have  agreed  to  recom- 
mend and  do  recommend  to  their  resjjectlve 
Houses  this  report,  signed  by  a  majority  of 
the  conferees. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  Senate  will  proceed  to  tlie 
consideration  of  the  conference  report. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  report. 

(The  conference  report  is  printed  In 
the  Record  of  May  13,  1976,  beginning  at 
page  13805.) 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  the 
conference  agreement  on  the  second  sup- 
plemental appropriation  bill  provides  for 
total  new  budget  obllgatlonal  authority 
for  fiscal  year  1976  and  for  the  transition 
period  of  $12,040,849,150.  of  which  $9.4 
billion  is  for  fiscal  year  1976  and  $2  8 
billion  Is  for  the  transition  pertod.  The 
conference  compromise  for  fiscal  year 
1976  is  $526.9  million  below  the  budget 
estimates.  $1.3  billion  over  the  House  and 
$322.7  million  below  the  Senate.  For  the 
transition  period,  the  agreement  Is  $254.6 
million  over  the  budget  estimates.  $314  3 
million  over  the  House  ?.nd  $298  7  million 
below  the  Senate.  In  thl.s  connection,  it 
should  be  remembered  that  the  Senate 
considered  budget  requests  of  the  admin- 
istration in  the  amount  of  $1.9  billion  for 
fiscal  year  1976  and  $67.5  million  for  the 
transition  period  that  were  not  consid- 
ered by  the  House. 

Mr.  Pre^sident,  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives adopted  this  conference  report 
yesterday  by  a  vote  of  286  to  100  and 
cleared  the  amendments  in  disagreement 
as  reported  by  the  conferees.  As  Members 
recall,  the  supplemental  bill  passed  the 
Senate  last  Wednesday.  May  12  The  con- 
ference was  held  the  following  day  and 


the  conference  repor;  a;  ;M:ir(>d  m  the 
CoNCRESSioN/iL  RECORD  of  Tl'.ursdav.  May 
13.  With  the  fiscal  year  rapirilv  roniing 
to  an  end.  it  is  necessary  to  take  expedi- 
tious action  In  clearing  the  conference 
report  in  order  that  these  needed  fund* 
can  be  made  available  as  quic  kiy  a..>^  pos- 
sible. I  want  to  take  this  opportunity 
to  thank  all  of  the  members  of  the  con- 
ference in  achieving  a  resolution  of  the 
differences  between  the  two  Houses. 

Mr.  President,  this  is  a  massive  supple- 
mental appropriation  bill  ctirrylng  funds 
for  almost  every  Federal  department  and 
agency.  It  is  the  last  major  appropria- 
tion bill  for  fl.scal  year  1976  to  come  be- 
fore this  body  this  year.  The  bulk  of  the 
funds  provided  In  the  bill  are  for  manda- 
tory items  over  which  we  have  little 
control  under  present  law.  These  include 
increased  pay  and  retirement  cost,  pub- 
lic assistance  payments,  veterans'  bene- 
fits, fire  fighting  costs  and  payment  to 
the  postal  service  fund.  A  summary  of 
the  conference  action  on  this  bill  was 
printed  in  the  Congressional  Record  of 
May  18  on  page  H4511.  and  I  would  refei 
Members  to  that  summary  rather  than 
asking  consent  to  Include  a  summary 
tabulation  which  would  be  a  duplication 
of  the  summarj'  already  printed  in  the 
Record  of  yesterday. 

Mr.  President,  the  subcommittee 
chairmen  and  the  ranking  minority 
members  and  others  on  the  committee 
are  knowledgeable  about  the  various 
items  and  details  of  the  conference 
agreement  and  will  be  able  to  respond  to 
any  questions  which  may  be  propounded. 
At  this  time  I  yield  to  the  di.'^tingul.shed 
ranking  minority  member,  the  Senator 
from  North  E>akota. 

Mr.  YOUNG.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
like  to  add  just  a  few  brief  comments 
concerning  this  second  supplemental 
appropriations  bill  for  fiscal  year  1976  to 
thase  of  the  distinguished  chalnnan  of 
the  Appropriations  Committee,  Mr.  Mc- 
Clellan, 

The  conferees  have  agreed  to  a  total 
funding  of  $12.0  billion  for  fiscal  year 
1976  and  the  transition  period.  This  is 
$272  million  below  the  budget  estimate 
for  this  supplemental  appropriations 
bill.  This  reduction  below  the  budget  esti- 
mate was  accomplished  by  the  conferees 
agreeing  to  a  reduction  of  $.526  8  million 
in  fiscal  year  1976  and  an  increase  of 
$254.6  million  in  the  transition  period. 

Mr.  President,  this  is  a  large  supple- 
mental appropriations  bill.  However,  as 
I  have  just  Indicated,  it  Is  below  the 
budget  estimate  and  should  be  within 
the  target  ceiling  established  by  the 
Budget  Committee.  As  I  indicated  when 
we  pa.ssed  the  bill  on  the  Senate  floor, 
this  bill  is  concerned  with  cost-of-living 
pay  Increases:  public  assistance  pay- 
ments: compensation,  pensions,  read- 
justment benefits,  and  medical  care  for 
veterans:  liquidation  of  obligations  of 
the  Federal  highway  program:  child 
nutrition:  housing  loans  for  the  elderly 
and  handicapped;  basic  educational 
grants:  and  older  Americans 

Mr.  President,  I  support  the  adoption 
of  the  conference  report.  I  do  not  think 
there  are  any  questions  about  the  con- 
ference report,  at  least  I  have  not  heard 
any. 
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Mr.  BROOKE  Mr  PrQlldMlt.  I  am 
pleased  to  recommend  adopttc^  of  the 
conference  report  on  chapter  VI.  the  La- 
bor-HEW  chapter,  of  the  second  supple- 
mental appropriations  bill 

Our  chapter  includes  funding  for  a  va- 
riety of  important  programs  for  the  bal- 
ance of  fi.scal  year  1976  and  for  the  tran- 
sition quarter.  Among  the  programs  for 
which  we  provide  funding  are  health 
.^ierviccs,  alcoholism  and  drug  treatment, 
health  planning,  bilingual  education, 
reading  Improvement,  enierpency  school 
aid,  education  for  the  handicapped, 
trai.ts  for  college  students  and  assL'i^t- 
ance  for  older  American.s. 

In  all  for  chapter  VI  the  conferees  ap- 
propriate $.3,586,367,000.  Thus  i.s  $849,- 
519,000  more  than  the  budget  estimates 
and  $326,558,000  more  than  the  House 
Dill,  but  $78,515,000  less  than  the  amount 
provided  in  the  Senates  bill  For  the 
transition  quarter,  the  conferees  provide 
$577,788,000.  This  is  $66,547,000  more 
than  the  budget  request*;,  but  $2,336,000 
less  than  the  House  allowance  and  $11 
million  less  than  the  amount  ii,  the  Sen- 
ate bUl. 

Let  me  cite  two  particularly  imiKir- 
tant  conference  actions : 

First.  The  conferees  provided  $.30  mil- 
lion for  emergency  school  aid.  a  program 
essential  to  the  effort  to  desegregate  pub- 
lic schools  in  Boston  and  other  areas  of 
the  Nation.   The  House   originally   hud 


nothing  in  its  bill  for  this  purpose  in  fis- 
( al  year  1976  while  the  Senate  approved 
Uie  $50  million  I  had  recommended  In 
an  amendment.  The  conference  allow- 
ance gives  the  Senate  60  percent  of  its 
request.  We  really  need  the  $50  million, 
but  I  believe  we  have  done  well  under 
the  circumstances. 

Also.  I  point  out  that  the  Senate  re- 
IX)rl  recommends  that  the  funds  for  ESA 
"be  targeted  on  areas — such  as  Boston, 
Louisville,  and  Detroit — which  encounter 
special  problems."  And  in  the  conference 
report  on  this  supplemental,  the  confer- 
ees state  they  "expect  that  the  entire 
amount  will  be  distributed  to  emergency 
impact  areas."  I  think  the  language  of 
both  documents  makes  it  unmistakably 
clear  to  HEW  the  cities  to  which  Con- 
gress Ls  giving  priority  for  ESA  funding. 
Boston  certainly  Ls  one  such  city. 

Second.  The  conferees  provided  $12  5 
niillion  for  health  systems  agencies — 
HSA's — under  an  amendment  Chairman 
Magnuson  and  I  sponsored.  Here  again 
the  House  had  no  funds  for  HSA's — but 
the  Senate  put  in  $20  million  at  our  re- 
quest We  did  not  get  all  we  requested, 
Iv:?  emerged  with  slightly  more  tha:j  60 
percfiit.  I  tiiink  we  did  well  in  such  a 
.■-ituation.  The  additional  funds  certainly 
will  be  of  help  to  the  HSA's  as  they  begin 
operation  and  undertake  preliminary 
planning  duties  in  the  health  field 

One  other  matter:  I  am  glad  both  the 


House  and  Senate  agreed  to  provide 
$750,000  to  continue  the  so-called  CLEO 
program  which  provides  assistance  for 
members  of  disadvantaged  minorities  to 
earn  law  degrees.  Our  Labor -HEW  Sub- 
committee thoroughly  examined  this 
program  and  concluded  that  it  fills  a 
vital  need  and  deserves  to  be  continued 

I  believe  the  Labor-HEW  chapter  of 
the  supplemental  provides  adequately  for 
the  needs  of  many  programs  I  hope  the 
President  will  sign  the  bill  containing 
these  funds, 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr,  President,  I 
want  to  especially  thank  Senator  Mag- 
nuson.  the  distinguished  senior  Senator 
from  Washington,  and  other  subcommit- 
tee chairmen  for  their  special  work  and 
cooperation  in  connection  with  this  bill 
and  also  the  conference  report.  Person- 
ally. I  was  unable  because  of  illness  to 
attend  the  conference,  but  I  commend 
the  Members  of  the  Senate  who  were  the 
conferees  for  the  splendid  job  they  did  in 
retting  this  conference  report  agree- 
ment. 

At  this  point.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  a  comparative 
statement  be  printed  in  the  record  that 
explains  the  Labor-HEW  chapter  of  the 
secjT-d  supplemental  as  agreed  to  by  the 
conferees. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  com- 
parative statement  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  m  the  Record,  as  follows: 


COMPARATIVE  STATEMENT  OF  ITEMS  CONTAINED  IN  CHAPTER  VI  OF  THE  SECOND  SUPPLEMENTAL  APPROPRIATIONS  BILL  (H.R,  13172) 
DEPARTMENTS  OF  LABOR  AND  HEALTH,  EDUCATION,  AND  WELFARE  AND  RELATED  AGENCIES 


Conference  agreement  compared  with- 


Dapartment  and  xtivity 


Budget  estimates 


House  bill 


ienale   bill 


Conference 

agree-ne--'      Bjdg?:  PsQmates  Hojse    Dill  Senate  bill 


DEPARTMENT  OF  LABOR 
Employment  Standards  Administration 

Salifies  and  expenses |4SS,M0  JIOO.OOO 

Ttansition  period 321,000  281,000 

Departmental  Manigemeiit 

Salaries  and  expenses 174,000  60.000 

Transition  period U9,000  589,000 

Total.  Department  of  Labor 609,000  160,000 

Transition  period 910,000  870,000 

DEPARTMENT     OF     HEALTH,     EDUCATION.     AND 
WELFARE 

Health  Services  Administration 

Health  services,  transition  period ... 18, 300,000 

Center  lor  Disease  Control 
Preventive  health  services -. 

National  Institutes  of  Health 

National  Institute  of  Environmental  Health  Sciences, 
transillon  period   1.000,000 

Alcohol.  Drug  Abuse,  and  Mental  Health  Administration 

Akohol.  drug  abuse,  and  mental  health: 

1.  Project  giants  and  contracts 126,126.000  126,126.000 

2.  Grants  10  States 35,000,000  35,000,000 

Total     .                161,126,000  161,126,000 

Traniition  period 12,090,000  29,190,000 

Saint  Elizabeths  HospiUI 375,000  125.000 

Transition  period        375,000  1,007,000 

Buildings  and  facilities 5,200,000  5,200,000 

Health  Resources  Administration 
Health  resources . 

Office  of  Education 

Elementary  and  secondary  education : 

1.  Bihnguat  education 

2.  Right  to  read: 

(a)  Stale  administration 

(b)  Inexpensive  book  distribution 

Total 

Transition  penod 3.000,000 


$260,000  imin  -J175,000  +IM1IN  ._ 

445,000  1<C50  -H24.0O0  +1(^000 

10,060,000  5,060.000          -|-4, 886,000           +5,000,000             -$5,000,000 

sarilooo  sw,1doo 

10,320,000  5,320,000             -1-4.711,000             -(-5,160,000               -5,000,000 

1,034,000  1,034,000  -1-124,000  -^164,000 

18,300,000  18,300,000  -1-18,300,000 — 

25,900,000 - -25,900,000 

1, 000, 000  1,000,000  -H,000,000 

126,126,000  126,126,000 

35,000,000  35,000,000 

161, 126,000  161, 126,000 z-:ii-zzx 

32,690,000  32,690,000  +20,600,000  -(-3,500,000 

125,000  125,000  -250,000 

1,007,000  1,007,000  -1-632,000 

5,200,000  5,200,000 - - 


S.  000, 000 


4,000,000  -1-4,000,000  -(-4,000,000 


,000,000 


3, 650, 000 

5, 300, 000 
4,000,000 


1,200,000 

4,800,000 
2.000,000 


-rl,  200, 000 

-1-4,800,000 
-(-2,000.000 


-(-1.200,000 

-f  4, 800, 000 
+2, 000, 000 


12,950,000 
3,000,000 


8,000,000 

3,  000,  009 


-1-8.000,000 
-1-3,000,000 


-(-8.000,000 


-2, 450, 000 

-500,000 
-2,000,000 

-4, 950,  000 
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COMPARATIVE  STA 

lMENT  of  ITEMS  CONTAINED  IN  CHAPTER  VI  OF  THE  SECOND  SUPPLEMENTAL  APPROPRIATIONS  BILL  (HH 
DEPARTMENTS  OF  U80R  AND  HEALTH.  EDUCATION,  AND  WELFARE  AND  RELATED  AGENCIES 

L  13172>-Contimiei 

Budget  estmates 

House  bill 

Senate  bill 

Conference 
agreement 

Conference  agreement  compared  wttb— 

Oepartmtnt  and  activity 

Budget  estimates 

House    bill 

Senate  MII 

DEPARTMENT    OF    HEALTH.     EDUCA 
WELFARE— Continued 

School  assistance  in  laderally  alfected  ar 

ION.    AND 

$40. 000. 000 

50, 000. 000 

3.000.000 

90,000.000 

$24,000,000 

30.000.000 

3.000,000 

90.000,000 

+  $24,000,000 
-1-30,000.000 
+  3.000.000  . 
+  90.000.000  . 

+$24  000,000 
+  30,000.000 

— $16, 000  000 

—20.000.000 

Transition  period 

11 000. 000 

M,  no.  000 

Education  tot  the  handicapped 

Higher  education: 

1.  Basic  educational  opportunity  gra 

2.  Fellowshipa  for  the  disadvantaged 

s >4O4,20O.0OO 

791.000.000 
750.000 

791.  000.  OOO 
750.000 

791.000,000 
750,000 

+386,800.000  .. 
+  750.000  .. 

Total 

404,200.000 

791.750.000 

1,000.000 

12.937.000 

1.575,000 

635.000 

791.750.000 

1.000.000 

12.937,000 

1.575.000 

635.000 

791.750,000 

1.000.000 

12.937.000  . 

1.  575,  000 

635,000 

+  387.550,000  .. 
+1,000.000  .. 

Transition  period           

Library  resources,  transition  period 

12.937.000 

Salaries  and  expenses 

+1.575.000    . 
4  635.000    . 

Transition  period 

Social  and  Rehabllllation  Serv 

Public  assistance: 

1.  Maintenance  assistance 

:e 

731.104.000 

495.993.000 

750.898.000 

10.972.000 

731,104,000 

495. 993. 000 

750.  898.  000 

10,  972.  000 

731.104.000 

744.  026.  000 

750.  898. 000 

10.  972. 000 

731,104.000  . 
7U.  025, 000 
750.898,000  . 
10,972,000  . 

2.  Medical  assistance 

+248.033,000 

+248.033,000 

3.  Social  services 

4.  State  and  local  training 

Total 

1.988.967.000 

440,500.000 

396,000 

1. 988. 967. 000 
440.500,000 

396,000 

135,000 

2.400.000 

900.000 

2. 237. 000. 000 
440.500.000 

396.000 

135,000 

2.400.000 

900.000 

4.  465. 000 

125, 600. 000 

19,000,000 
575.000 

2,  237. 000, 000 
440.500,000  . 

396,000  . 

135,000  . 

2.400.000  . 

900,000  . 

3.565,000 

123.835,000 

19.000,000 
575.000  . 

+248, 033. 000 

+248.033.000 

Transition  period 

Special  Institutions 
Gallaudet  College 

Transition  peiiod 

.      ..                          135,000 

Howard  University 

2.  400  OOO 

Transition  period 

900.000 

Assistant  Secretary  for  Human  De 

Human  development : 

1.  Rehabilitation  service  projects.. 

ilopment 

+3.565.000 
+26. 600. 000 
+  13.235.000  .. 

+  3.565.000 
+3. 800, 000 

-900,000 

2.  Programs  for  the  aging 

(a)  Community  services  . . 

(b)  Research,  demonstratio 

power 

97.235.000 

s,  and  nian- 

5.765.000 

575.000 

120.  035.  000 

19, 000,  OOO 
575.000 

-1,765.000 

(c)  Federal  Council  on  Agin 

Total 

103,575.000 

139, 610, 000 
50, 150. 000 

149. 640. 000 
55. 150, 000 

146.975.000 
50.150.000 

+43. 400. 000 
+24. 256. 000 

•(-7.365.000 

-2,665,000 

Transition  period.. 

25,894,000 

—5,000,000 

Total.  HEW 

Transition  period . . 

2.666,239,000 

492,831,000 

3.181.149.000 
561,  754, 000 

3.  576,  052,  000 
570.254,000 

3.  502.  547. 000 
559. 254. 000 

+836.  308.  000 
+66.  423.  000 

+321.398,000 
-2,500,000 

-73.515.000 
-11.000.000 

RELATED  AGENCIES 

Public  broadcasting  fund 

Transition  period 

70,000.000 

17,500,000 

78.  500,  000 
17,500,000 

78.  500, 000 
17.500.000 

78.  500. 000 
17.500.000  . 

+  8.500.000  .. 

•  •..•••■.••.•■•*«»**«• 

*«*«*«•>•»-»- 

Total.  Chapter  VI 

2.736. 84g  000 

3,259.809,000 
580.  124.  000 

3. 664. 882. 000 
588.  788.  000 

3. 586. 367, 000 
577,788.000 

+849, 519, 000 
+66,  547, 000 

+326,558.000 
-2.J36.000 

-78,515,000 

Transition  period 

511.241,000 

-11,000.000 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr,  President,  the 
conference  agreement  reached  last  week 
retained  most  of  the  reopmmendatlons 
of  the  Senate  on  the  Lab4r-HEW  chap- 
ter of  the  fiscal  year  1976|econd  supple- 
mental The  chapter  Vl  Labor-HEW 
total  of  $3.5  billion  Is  mucn  clo.ser  to  the 
$3  6  billion  Senate -pa.ssec  version  than 
the  $3  2  billion  House-pai  >ed  version  of 
the  bill.  These  funds  are  u:  gently  needed 
to  cover  the  unmet  needs  1;  i  vital  Federal 
health  and  education  pro(  rams. 

The  final  bill  retair^s  tl  e  Senate  rec- 
ommendation of  $248  mlllli  m  to  meet  ris- 
ing hospital  costs  under  |the  medicaid 
program.  The  House  has  a«-eed  that  now 
is  a  better  time  to  provldq  this. 

We  have  also  provided  $161  million  for 
the  newly  authorized  dnii  abuse  com- 
munity programs;  $12.5  nullion  for  the 
new  health  systems  agenile.";:  and  $10 
million  for  regional  medicfd  iroi-rams. 

I  just  want  to  take  a  nionitM  here  to 
clarify  and  reinforce  the  conference  re- 
port language  relating  to  i  eglonal  medi- 
cal projects.  That  languagi  Is  a^s  follows: 

The  conferees  agree  that  the  additional 
•10.000.000  which  has  been  illowed  for  Re- 
Klorial  Medical  projecu  Is  foi    the  transition 


of  these  programs  Into  the  new  Health  Sys- 
tem Agencies  It  Is  the  understanding  of  the 
conferees  that  these  funds  will  he  sufficient 
to  continue  exemplary  Regional  Medical 
projects  which  are  to  be  asalmllated  Into 
the  Health  System  Agencies, 

What  the  Congress  verj'  clearly  and 
simply  Ls  doing  here  Is  providing  $10  mil- 
lion for  outstanding  RMP  project*  which 
must  be  fimded  or  else  they  will  not  sur- 
vive. Many  of  these  are  health  service 
programs  and  are  vitally  needed  in  the 
communities  they  serve 

This  amount  of  money  will  keep  the 
pro.iects  going.  To  allow  them  to  just  stop 
would  be  a  disaster  to  many  citizens  and 
a  wasteful  approach  to  better  health  care 
as  we  move  toward  newly  authorized 
programs. 

In  the  area  of  education,  we  have 
added  $791  million  to  prevent  cuts  in  aid 
to  more  than  15  million  students  attend- 
ing colleges  and  trade  schools.  This 
money  will  prevent  many  students  from 
having  to  drop  out  of  school,  since  It  goes 
to  students  whose  families  just  cannot 
afford  a  50-percent  cut  in  Federal  aid 
The  $90  million  provided  for  education 
of  the  handicapped  will  Improve  school- 


ing for  752.000  of  our  handicapped  chil- 
dren who  are  pre'^ently  getting  a  poor 
education  or  no  education  at  all 

The  conference  bill  Include.*^  $147  mil- 
lion for  programs  for  the  eldorly.  in- 
cluding vocational  rehabilitation  and 
manpower  training  services 

The  conferees  agreed  tliat  a  statewide 
aging  demonstration  rroject  in  Wa.«;h- 
Ington  State  is  funded  with  $3,800,000, 
and  $1,100,000  is  included  for  vocational 
training  .services  projects  such  as  the 
Seattle  Handicapped  Center  Construc- 
tion of  a  recreational  complex  for  the 
handicapped  in  West  Virginia  Is  funded 
with  $2,465,000. 

The  bill  also  Includes  $78  5  million  for 
the  Corporation  for  Public  Broadcasting 
to  help  finance  public  television  and 
radio  stations. 

Finally.  I  am  plea.^ed  we  were  able  to 
provide  $5,000,000  to  continue  the  moun- 
tain-plains family  education  and  em- 
ployment program  located  near  Glasgow. 
Mont.  This  has  been  one  of  the  most 
highly  successful  training  progranLs  in 
the  Nation  for  the  unemployed;  it  .should 
serve  as  a  model  for  the  rest  of  the 
countr\' 
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In  summary.  Mr  President,  this  bill 
will  provide  valuable  a.s.sistance  to  people 
who  are  now  in  need  of  improved  health 
services  and  education  and  training 
programs. 

I  urge  the  Senate  to  adopt  this  con- 
ference report. 

ADr'mONAl.     STATEMENTS     StJBMnTKD     ON 

H.R      13  172 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  Mr.  President,  as  a 
member  of  the  Committee  on  Appropria- 
tions. I  rise  in  support  of  the  conference 
report  to  accompany-  H.R.  13172.  the  sec- 
ond supplemental  appropriations  bUl.  I 
would  like  to  draw  your  attention  to  the 
fact  that  the  conference  committee  has 
decided  against  using  ihi.^^  bill  as  the 
vehicle  for  funding  the  tran.'^itlon  quar- 
ter needs  of  the  nutrition  supplement 
program  for  pregnant  and  lactating 
women  and  their  young  children.  WIC. 
In  so  doing,  the  conferees  have  decided 
to  treat  WIC  in  the  same  manner  as  we 
did  in  the  Appropriations  Committee. 
Thus,  it  has  refused  to  accept  the  Sen- 
ate's floor  amendment  which  provided 
$62,5  million  for  the  WIC  program  out 
of  regular  appropriations. 

I  would  like  to  clarify  my  position  with 
regard  to  this  imixjrt^int  antihunper  ef- 
fort, I  support  WIC,  I  think  that,  prob- 
ably more  than  any  other  child  nutri- 
tion program,  it  attacks  the  root — not 
only  the  symptom— of  the  problem.  It 
provides  nutrition  assistance  at  that 
stage  of  life  when  it  can  do  the  most 
good. 

Therefore,  I  want  to  see  the  Agricul- 
ture Department  spend  the  moneys  that 
we  have  mandated  For  that  reason.  I 
have  supported  legLslation  that  requires 
that  the  Agriculture  Secretary  make 
available  and  spend  $2o0,000.000  in  both 
fiscal  years  1976  and  1977,  and  one- 
quarter  of  that  amount  for  the  3-month 
transition  quarter,  in  addition  to  any 
and  all  carr>-over  funds  which  the  De- 
partment has  not  expended 

The  Appropriation.s  Committee  deci- 
sion not  to  use  regular  appropriations  to 
fund  WIC  durint:  the  transition  quarter 
does  not  contradict  that  intent.  Indeed, 
it  simply  requires  that  the  $62.,S00,000  for 
the  program  come  from  moneys  author- 
ized for  transition  quarter  exi>endlture 
In  the  Child  Nutrition  Act.  and  not  from 
this  supplemental.  Tliat  act  si>eciflcally 
mandates  m.-^t  if  regular  appropriations 
are  insufliriont  to  reach  the  authorl2:a- 
tion  levels  for  either  fiscal  years  1976. 
1977.  or  the  transition  quarter,  then  an 
additional  amount  of  money  must  be 
made  available,  and  spent,  out  of  section 
32  funds. 

Therefore,  this  supplemental  appropri- 
ations bill  does  not  aflfect  WIC  program 
expenditure  In  the  transition  quarter, 
much  less  in  fiscal  year  1977.  ThL-:  sum- 
mer's $62,500,000  will  come  from  section 
32  funds  and  be  available  until  expended 
in  addition  to  any  fiscal  years  1975  or 
1975  carrv'over  moneys. 

Mr.  PONG.  Mr.  President.  I  want  to 
a.ssure  my  colleagues  that  the  conferees 
on  the  part  of  the  Senate  made  a  de- 
termined effort  to  sustain  the  Senate 
position  on  the  WIC  provisiorus  in  the 
supplemental  bill.  The  Senator  from 
Wvfjrtung.  Mr.  McGee)  who  is  the 
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chairman  of  the  subcommittee  that  han- 
dles this  matter,  was  present  through- 
out the  conference  and  did  his  best  to 
defend  the  Senate  position. 

He  was  met,  however,  v,ith  data  which 
showed  clearly  that  the  funds  included 
in  the  Senate  bill  were  not  needed  by  the 
Department  to  carr>-  out  this  program 
through  the  transition  period  and,  in 
fact,  would  not  be  spent  m  that  period. 
It  wa,s  on  tliat  ba^is  that  the  Senate  pro- 
vLsion  did  not  prevail.  The  House  con- 
ferees were  most  adamant  that  they 
would  approve  funds  in  a  supplemental 
appropriations  bill  that  were  in  exces.^ 
of  current  program  needs  and  that  would 
not  be  utilized  until  the  next  fiscal  year 
The  principal  proponent's  of  the  Sen- 
ate amendment  have  contended  that  the 
Department  has  failed  to  properly  ard 
fully  administer  this  program  and  that 
this  failure  is  the  reason  that  existing 
funds  are  sufficient  to  meet  program 
needs  through  the  tran.'^itlon  period.  This 
might  be  the  case.  But.  even  if  it  is,  It 
does  not  alter  the  situation  as  far  as 
funding  program  through  September  30 
1976 

Mr,  President,  there  can  be  no  dis- 
agreement or  misunderstanding  as  to  the 
position  of  the  Congress  in  reference  to 
the  Department's  administering  this 
program  as  provided  by  law.  The  Senate 
Appropriations  Committee,  and  the 
Senate  itself,  made  thi.^  clear  by  their 
respective  actions.  The  House  conferees 
also  expressed  strong  support  for  the 
proRTam  and  expressed  their  opinion 
that  the  law  mast  be  carried  out 

I  would  point  out  too.  Mr  President, 
that  of  the  five  member^  of  the  Senate 
Appropriations  Committee  who  prepared 
and  signed  the  "Additional  Views"  to  the 
Senate  Committee  report  on  this  bill 
four  of  them  served  on  the  conference 
committee.  As  I  pointed  out  earlier.  Sen- 
ator McGef— who  did  not  sign  the  addi- 
tional views— carried  the  burden  in  at- 
tempting to  sustain  the  Senate's  position 
But  neither  he  nor  the  other  Senate  con- 
ferees could  sa'itain  that  position  in  view 
of  the  funding  situation  of  the  program 
at  the  present  time. 

FOOD    AND    DRUG    ADMINTSTRATION 

Mr.  President,  the  appropriation  for 
the  Food  and  Drug  Administration  is 
another  Item  on  which  the  Senate  con- 
ferees were  compelled  to  yield  in  con- 
ference, following  a  lengthy  and  detailed 
discussion. 

The  House  conferees,  of  course,  had 
the  same  information  and  data  as  the 
Senate  conferees.  The  Food  and  Drug 
.'\dministration  submitted  an  amend- 
ment to  the  budget  estimates  for  fiscal 
vear  1977  in  the  amount  of  $16,388,000 
for  the  clinical  and  pre-chnical  testing 
programs  so  eagerly  sought  by  the  pro- 
ponents of  this  amendment.  During  Sen- 
ate action  on  the  bill,  this  amount  was 
increased  to  519.953.000  and  that  is  the 
amount  that  was  taken  to  conference. 

The  Food  and  Drug  Administration, 
the  Department,  and  the  administra- 
tion have  all  agreed  that  this  is  a  badly 
needed  program,  one  which  should  be 
undertaken  as  soon  as  possible.  They  are 
gearing  up  now  to  Implement  this  pro- 
gram. 


We  were  advised,  however,  that  with 
only  a  few  weeks  remaining  in  fiscal  year 
1976.  they  could  not  obligate  any  funds 
during  the  remainder  of  the  current  fis- 
cal year.  They  further  advised  that  they 
could  only  obligate  a  maximum  of  $1.- 
200.000  during  the  transition  quarter 
This  is  the  amount  included  in  the  sec- 
ond supplemental  of  1976.  as  reported 
by  the  conference  committee.  In  other 
words,  by  the  action  of  the  conference 
committee,  the  Agency  has  been  given  ali 
of  the  money  it  can  obligate  through 
September  30,  1976. 

The  regular,  or  annual,  appropriation- 
bUl  for  fiscal  year  1977  will  be  considerec 
within  the  next  few  weeks,  well  before 
the  beginning  of  the  new  fiscal  year  on 
October   1.  The  amended  budget  esti- 
mate and  all  other  aspects  of  this  matter 
will   be  considered   fully  in   connecticr. 
with  that  bill.  The  House  conferees  were 
not  agreeable  to  including  In  this  1976 
supplemental  appropriations  bill  funds 
that  would  not  be  required,  and  cotild 
not  be  obligated,  prior  to  fiscal  year  197T 
Mr.  HOLLINGS   Mr   President.  I  rise 
during  today's  consideration  of  the  con- 
ference report  to  accom.pany  H.R   13172 
to  reemphasize  a  pouit  about  the  WIC 
program's  fundmg  needs  I  initiallv  made 
this  point,  along  with  many  of  my  col- 
leagues, in  the  Appropriation  CommiUee 
report  on  this  bill. 

The  issue  of  WIC  funding  is  again  rele- 
vant. Mr.  President,  since  in  conference 
we  decided  against  accepting  a  Senat* 
amendment  which  would  have  appropri- 
ated $62.5  million  from  regular  appro- 
priations for  WIC  during  the  transition 
quarter. 

In  making  tiiis  decision,  we  were  aware 
that  Pubuc  Law  94-105  provided  for  a 
separate  $62,5  million  m  the  txansition 
quarter.  As  we  indicated  in  the  confer- 
ence report,  $62.5  milhon  i":  authorized 
for  the  transition  quarter  and  since  au- 
thorized funding  leveL^  through  fiscal 
vear  1977  must  be  taken  out  of  section 
32  if  not  appropriated  through  the  reg- 
ular appropriations  p-ocess.  there  was  no 
need  to  provide  money  in  the  biU  In  or- 
der to  guarantee  a  separate  amount  of 
funds  for  WIC  this  summer,  to  supple- 
ment the  carrv-over  funds  available  from 
fiscal  years  1975  and  1P76.  funds  will  be 
taken  from  section  32 

In  other  words,  an  additional  $62.5 
million — or  a  prorata  share  of  the  ?250 
million  which  Congress  hos  mandated  be 
spent  in  fiscal  years  1976  and  1977.  and 
which  L-^  authorized  for  fiscal  year  1978— 
must  be  made  available  from  section  32 
and  expended  by  the  Agr-cultu-e  Secre- 
tar\-  during  the  transition  quarter,  or 
carried  over  to  fiscal  year  1977.  Similariy. 
if  there  are  no  regula'-  appropriations  for 
WIC  program  operation  in  the  fiscal  year 
!?77  appropriations  bill,  section  32  funds 
must  be  expended  to  reach  the  $250  mf.- 
lion  mandate  in  the  enabling  legislation, 
m  addition  to  any  funds  unspent  in 
the  transition  quarter.  Thus,  this 
provision  assures  the  funding  for 
the  smooth  operation  of  the  program 
when  we  are  dealing  with  food  assistance 
so  essential  to  nutritionally  disadvan- 
taged mothers  and  infants. 
Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President.  I  would 
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like  to  take  this  opportunity  to  express 
my  apprt'ciiitlon  to  the  distlnKuished 
chairman  of  the  Tran.'- porta t ion  Appro- 
priations Subcominlttt»e.  Ber.ak)r  Bayh. 
for  hLs  continued  strong  pupport  of  the 
WashlnRton  Metro  svsteni  The  opening 
of  the  first  soKment  of  Metro  Uils  March 
has  signaled  the  bet.;lnni:if  of  a  new  era 
In  efficient  public  traiisporuitjon  In  the 
National  Capital  renlon  |'rovl>-lons  for 
$287  million  of  Interstate  substitutions 
for  the  Metro  svst<:'m  in  thk?  second  sup- 
plemental appropriation.^  bill  help  to  re- 
affirm the  conmilttee's  commitment  to 
completion  of  the  entire  Matin  svstem. 

Mr  RA\'H  Alttiotuh  thf  long-range 
financing  of  the  Wa -fur. KfOi  Metro  still 
faces  some  problems.  I  a:;;  1  ;  .  ful  that 
we  will  be  able  to  see  the  *nLire  system 
completed  as  originally  eivlsloned  by 
Congress 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  The  expliiatory  state- 
ment of  the  committee  of  c  inference  in- 
cludes some  references  to  t^e  analysis  of 
alternatives  for  selected 
ments  of  the  Metro  system, 
the  intent  of  this  languai 
any  way  to  delay  Metro's) current  con- 
struction schedule. 

Mr.  BAYH.  That  Is  corr« 
intend  to  disrupt  the  curi 
tion  program  with  unneci 
The  primary  concern  of  thi 
the  part  of  the  Senate  Is 
the  Metro  construction  prigram  contin- 
ues In  an  orderly,  logical]  and  efficient 
sequence. 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Then  it  Would  be  rea- 
sonable to  assume  that  arly  analysis  of 
alternatives  would  be  limited  primarily 
to  those  segments  that  ars  not  already 
In  the  final  design  phase. 

Mr  BAYH.  That  is  cor-ect.  I  woiild 
anticipate  that  unnece-ssarj  study  of  seg- 
ments already  in  the  final  design  phase 
could  only  ser\-e  to  delay  progress  and 
Increase  costs.  Our  hope  Ii  that  UMTA 
and  Metro  will  work  togetlter  to  Identify 
tho.se  segment.s.  if  any.  which  .should  be 
subjected  to  further  analysis. 

Mr  MATHIAS.  As  yoji  recall,  the 
Washingt/^n  Metro  systemjwas  carefully 
planned,  and  approved  jay  Oongress.  after 
a  very  thorough  review  }>f  alternative 
methods  of  meeting  the  transportation 
needs  of  the  Nation's  Capital.  Local  Jur- 
l.sdlctlons  have  made  thelH  contributions 
to  WMATA  based  on  the  pliins  for  a  com- 
plete ranld  transit  system^ 

Mr   BAYH    I  certainly  ^ree  that  the 
planning  for  the  Metro  system  has  been 
based  on  a  careful  analy4s  of  altema 
tlves  In  attempting  to  reso 
In  House  and  Senate  repoi 

the  second  supplemental.  „. 

tempted  to  Indicate  an  expectation  that 
l^MTA  and  WMATA  shoi4d  consider  If 
any  further  analyses  are 
thi.s  time 

Mr  MATHIAS.  I  apprt 
ator  from  Indiana's  indulgence  in  pro. 
vidlng  this  explanation,  arJl  the  interest 
of  the  other  members  of  thi^ Transporta- 
tion .\pproprlatlon.s  Subcom:i!;ttce.  espe- 
cially Senator  Case,  the  ranking;  minority 
member.  In  the  future  ♦f  the  Metro 
system.  , 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  Presideiit,  today,  I  am 
confident  this  body  will  fenact  another 
appropriations  bill.  Money  will  be  appro- 
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prlated  and  programs  will  continue.  The 
funding  for  so  many  of  these  programs 
seems  to  flow  so  smoothly,  sometimes 
too  smoothly.  But  there  is  one  worth- 
while program  whose  funding  does  not 
flow.  In  fact.  It  barely  trickles.  Indeed, 
it  seems  to  have  nearly  dried  up. 

It  Is  the  WIC  program,  by  far  one  of 
the  most  productive  and  effective  pro- 
grams the  Senate  Agriculture  Committee 
has  ever  written  into  law.  As  the  rank- 
ing minority  member  of  that  commit- 
tee, I  am  proud  to  have  supported  this 
effort  which  saves  lives  and  Improves  the 
qi:ality  of  life  for  many  needy  Americans 
at  nutritional  risk  The  WIC  program  is 
there  to  guarantee  that  no  pregnant 
woman  should  ever  have  to  risk  her  life 
and  the  life  she  carries,  because  of  In- 
adequate nutrition.  It  is  there  to  make 
siu-e  the  life  of  a  newly  bom  Infant  Is  not 
irreparably  damaged  because  he  or  she 
suffered  from  poor  nutrition  In  those 
most  Important  early  months  and  years 
of  life.  It  Is  a  couple  of  dollars'  worth  of 
food  which  can  safeguard  the  future 
health  of  an  otherwise  lost  generation  of 
our  citizens. 
Simply  stated.  WIC  works. 
But  clearUv.  the  benefits  provided 
through  WIC  do  absolutely  no  good  to  a 
woman  or  child  who  doesn't  happen  to 
live  in  an  area  served  by  a  WIC  clinic. 
Our  compassion — and  good  common- 
sen.se.  I  may  add — in  enacting  this  pro- 
gram only  goes  as  far  as  the  geographi- 
cal borders  of  a  particular  WIC  project 
area. 

Rifjht  now,  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture, which  runs  the  WIC  program  is 
sitting  on  235  local  health  agency  ap- 
plications which  would  provide  virtually 
life-frl\-lng  nutrition  assistance  to  over 
500,000  women  and  children  Half  a  mil- 
lion hiphly  vulnerable,  poor,  and  likelv 
imdemourished  people  are  separated 
from  that  all-import^jit  food  assistance 
because  USDA  has  not  seen  fit  to  fund 
these  programs. 

In  my  own  State  of  Kansas,  only  3.092 
persons  are  receiving  WIC  benefits.  Yet 
the  USDA  has  delayed  meaningful  ac- 
tion of  applications  to  Increase  the 
Kansas  caseload  to  9.069.  In  Wyandot  f^' 
County,  the  project  area  designated  by 
the  State  bureau  of  maternal  and  child 
healtli  as  having  the  highest  nutritional 
risk,  a  meager  593  caseload  has  be'-n 
funded  even  though  the  count"  health 
department  has  justified  its  application 
for  a  2,921  caseload.  What  ro.sslble  Justi- 
fication can  there  be  for  thLs  Inaction? 
What  reason?  It  Ls  a  sobering  thought 
to  consider  tliat  lives  may  have  been 
lost  or  relegated  to  future  ill-he.ilth  be- 
cause some  admmistrative  decision  got 
between  statutorily  provided  WIC  funds 
and  loc:  1  applicant  agencies. 

Is  it  that  we  have  failed  to  provide  au- 
thorization for  the  use  of  WIC  moneys? 
Have  we  failed  to  rpnropriate  the  funds 
for  WIC  expansion?  It  Ls  a  .small  comfort 
to  tills  Senator  that  we  have  done  all 
in  our  power  to  help  WIC  work. 

Sadly.  It  is  a  problem  of  USDA  not 
doing  its  job.  They  have  the  money,  in- 
deed, they  will  have  $125  million  left  over 
out  of  the  funds  we  have  provided  this 
fiscal  year.  What  can  the  Senator  from 
Kansas  tell  the  health  agencies  In  his 


Stare  who  are  walling  for  the  money  to 
feed  over  6.500  people  In  need  of  WIC 
assistance'' 

In  the  Agriculture  Committee  we  have 
labored  to  make  our  Intent  clear  In  1972. 
we  enacted  legislation  which  started  the 
WIC  program,  but  It  to.:ik  2  years  and 
numerous  court  decisions  for  it  to  be  of 
any  assistance  to  a  mother  or  child  who 
needed  It.  And  la.st  year  we  worked  hard 
to  report  to  this  body  a  bill  that  expanded 
WIC  to  $250,000,000  a  year  so  that  more 
people  could  be  served  In  fact,  in  order 
to  make  our  intention  absolutely  clear, 
we  provided  a  means  of  guaranteeing 
smooth  sailing  for  WIC  by  requiring  .sec- 
tion 32  funds  to  be  used  for  this  year  the 
transition  quartor  and  next  year  If 
regular  appropriations  were  late  or  not 
available  And  we  made  sure  that  any  un- 
spent moneys  were  to  be  available  for  use 
In  WIC  until  they  were  expended. 

Our  legislation  has  funded  a  program 
that  only  reaches  a  small  percenta^ie  of 
the  people  who  can  benefit  from  its  hiKh- 
protein  food.  That  the  Agriculture  De- 
partment should  arbitrarily  erode  even 
the  limited  potential  of  our  legislation  la 
intolerable. 

So  I  say  to  the  administrators  hiding 
behind  the  piles  of  unanswered  applica- 
tions: "Enough  delay.  Stop  the  stalling. 
Process  those  applications  and  fund 
those  needed  clinics  We  don't  pa.ss  laws 
here  Just  so  that  our  friends  in  the  Press 
Gallery  can  tell  the  folks  at  home  how 
compa.sslonate  we  are.  It  Is  no  longer  a 
question  of  compa.sslon  The  laws  are 
there.  It  Is  Just  a  matter  of  following 
them." 

Mr.  McCLELI.AN  Mr  President.  If 
there  are  no  further  questions  and  there 
Is  no  other  discussion.  I  move  the  adop- 
tion of  the  conference  report. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  conference 
report. 

The  conference  report  was  agreed  to 

The  PRFSIDING  OFFICER  The 
clerk  will  state  the  amendments  in  dis- 
agreement. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows; 

Resolved.  TTiat  the  House  recedo  from  its 
disagreement  to  the  amendment  nf  the  Ben- 
ate  numbered  29  to  the  afore.salfl  bill,  and 
concur  therein  with  an  amendment  aa  fol- 
lows: 

In  lieu  of  the  matter  proposed  by  said 
amendment.  Insert; 

Internatioval  Development  Assistance 

Multilateral  assistayice 

Payment  to  International  Fund  for 

Affricultural  Development 

For  payment  to  the  International  Fund  for 
Agricultural  Development,  as  authorized  by 
section  103ie)  of  the  Foreign  Assistance  Att 
of  1961.  as  amended.  $200,000,000.  to  re- 
main available  until  expended-  ProiHded, 
That  the  funds  made  available  in  thi'  pa^-a- 
graph  shall  not  be  obligated  or  expended  un- 
til proper  fustiflcation  of  the  obligation  or 
expenditure  of  such  funds  ti  provided  to  the 
Committees  on  Appropriations  of  the  Senate 
and   the   Hoxiae  of   Representatives 

Resolved,  That  the  House  rerede  from  lU 
disagreement  to  the  amendment  of  the  Sen- 
ate numbered  61  to  the  aforesaid  bill  and 
concur  therein  with  an  amendment  ajf  fol- 
lows: 

In  lieu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said 
amendment,   liuiert:    $7,000,000 

Resolved.  Th&i  the  House  recede  from  lU 
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dtsarreement  to  the  amendment  of  the  Sen- 
ate numbered  75  to  the  aforesaid  blU,  and 
concur  therein  with  an  amendment  as  fol- 
lows; 

In  !l<"u  of  the  matter  proposed  by  said 
amendment.  In.sert: 

provided.  That  $5,000,000  shall  remain 
available  until  September  30.  1977  to  carry 
out  GCti--ities  of  the  Mountain- Plains  Family 
Education  and  Employncnt  Program  author- 
ized by  title  111  of  the  Comprehensive  Em- 
ployment  and   Training  Act  of  1973: 

Houl'rd.  That  the  Hriuae  recede  from  lt.i 
dl.'^agreement  to  the  ainendment  of  the  Sen- 
ate numbered  80  to  the  aforesaid  bill,  and 
concur  ihen'ln  with  an  amendment  af 
follows; 

In  lieu  of  the  matter  proposed  by  said 
&r:.pndmpnt.  Insert 

For  an  additional  amount  for  ''Health  re- 
sources ■  $4,000,000  to  remain  available  until 
expended  for  the  construction  of  a  medical 
faciUty  under  section  305 {b\  iJ)  of  the  Pub- 
tic  Health  Service  Act  u-ithout  regard  to  the 
Ttquir'v^nrnts  of  section  308 

Resolved,  That  the  Hou.se  recede  from  Its 
dl-saCTeonient  to  the  amendment  of  the  Sen- 
ate numbered  81  to  the  aforesaid  bUl.  and 
concur  therein  with  an  amendment  a-s 
follows: 

In  lieu  of  the  matter  proposed  by  said 
amendment  Insert; 

For  carrying  out  titlrs  IX  and  XV  Of  the 
Public  Health  Service  Act,  $22,500,000.  to  be 
derived  by  transfer  from  funds  appropriated 
under  this  head  in  Public  Lore  94-206  for 
carrying  out  title  XVI  of  the  Public  Health 
Service  Act:  Provided.  That  $10,000,(100  for 
carrying  out  title  IX  shall  remain  available 
until  expended,  notwithstanding  the  limita- 
tions nf  section  5ia)(2i  of  Public  Lave  93- 
641  Proi-ided  further.  That  the  appropria- 
tion under  tht'  head  in  Public  Late  94-206 
for  fiscal  year  1976  is  hereby  amended  by 
repealing  the  second  proviso  and  by  striking 
out  "SlOO.OOo.OoO  for  Title  XVI"  and  insert- 
ing in  lieu  thereof  "$51,760,000  for  Title  XVI." 

Resolved,  That  the  Hc.ise  rt-Lcde  from  It," 
disagreement  t<3  the  ainendment  of  the  Sen- 
ate numbered  83  to  the  aforesaid  bill,  and 
oonctiT  therein  with  an  amendment  as  fol- 
lows: 

In  Ueu  of  the  matter  proposed  by  said 
amendment.  Insert: 

For  an  additional  amount  for  "School  as- 
sistance in  Federally  affected  areas",  $24,- 
000,000,  to  remain  available  until  expended 
only  for  payments  under  subparagraphs  (A) , 
(B).  (C).  and  (D)  of  section  305  of  the  Ed- 
ucation Amendments  of  1974. 

Resolved.  That  the  House  rc-ede  from  Its 
disagreement  ti;>  the  amendment  of  the  Sen- 
ate numbered  87  to  the  aforesaid  bill,  and 
concvir  therein  with  an  amendn-ient  as  fol- 
lows; 

In  lieu  of  the  matter  proposed  by  said 
amendment.  Insert: 

and  the  Rehabilitation  Act  of  1973.  $146,- 
S75,0O0  of  which  $2,465  000  under  section  304 
(biO)  of  the  Rehabilitation  Act  shall  re- 
main available  until  expended 

Resolved,  That  the  House  recede  from  Its 
disagreement  to  the  amendment  of  the  Sen- 
ale  numbered  126  to  the  aforesaid  bill,  and 
concur  therein  with  an  amendment  as  fol- 
lows : 

In  lieu  of  the  matter  proposed  by  said 
amendment.  Insert: 

For  an  additional  amount  for  "Capitol 
Guide  Service",  $37,100,  to  be  disbursed  hy 
the  Secretary  of  the  Senate:  Provided.  That 
notwithstanding  the  proHsions  of  Public 
Law  94-59,  the  Sergeant  at  Arms  and  Door- 
keeper of  the  Senate  and  the  Sergeant  at 
Arms  of  the  House  each,  subject  to  arvoval 
of  the  Capitol  Guide  Board,  may  appoint  not 
to  exceed  ten  additional  temporary  guides  at 
an  annual  rate  of  compcnsatiun  TWt  to  ex- 
ceed $11,130  during  the  period  May  1.  1976, 
through  September  30,  1976. 


Resolved,  That  the  House  recede  from  Its 
disagreement  to  the  amendment  of  the  Sen- 
ate numbered  127  to  the  aforesaid  bill,  and 
concur  therein  with  an  amendment  ae  fol- 
lows; 

In  lieu  of  the  matter  proposed  by  said 
amendment,  Insert : 

For  an  additional  amount  for  "Capitol 
Guide  Service"  for  the  period  July  1,  1976, 
through  September  30,  1976,  $55,650,  to  be 
disbursed   by  the  Secretary  of  the  Senate 

Resolved,  That  the  House  recede  from  Its 
disagreement  to  the  amendment  of  the  Sen- 
ate numbered  171  to  the  aforesaid  bill,  and 
concur  therein  with  an  amendment  as  fol- 
lows; 

In  lieu  of  the  naatter  proposed  by  said 
amendment,  Insert; 

Operations.  Research,  and  Facilities 

For  an  additional  amount  for  "Operations, 
research,  ana  facUitiea".  for  the  period  July 
1,  197*^  through  September  30,  1976,  $2,- 
000,000,  to  remain  available  until  expended. 

Resolved,  That  the  House  recede  from 
Its  disagreement  to  the  amendment  of  the 
Senate  numbered  178  to  the  aforesaid  bill. 
and  concur  therein  with  an  amendment  as 
follows ; 

In  lieu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said 
amendment.  Insert;  $10,000,000 

Resolved,  That  the  House  recede  from  Its 
disagreement  to  the  amendment  of  the  Sen- 
ate numbered  184  to  the  aforesaid  bill,  and 
concur  therein  u-lth  an  amendment  as  fol- 
lows : 

In  Ueu  of  the  matter  proposed  by  said 
amendment,  Insert; 

,■  together  with  $13,800,000  for  rail  service  as- 
sistance  programs  authorized  by  section  803 
of  Public  Law  94-210  and  section  402  of 
Public  Law  93-236,  as  amended,  and  for 
necessary  administrative  expenses  in  con- 
nection uHth  Federal  assistance  not  other- 
wise provided  for;  together  with  $1,250,000 
for  the  necessary  expenses  of  the  minority 
resource  center  as  authorized  by  section  906 
of  Public  Law  94-210. 

Re.iclved.  That  the  House  recede  from  Its 
disa^Teement  to  the  amendment  of  the  Sen- 
ate numbered  187  to  the  aforesaid  bill,  and 
concur  therein  with  an  amendment  as  fol- 
lows ; 

In  lieu  of  the  matter  proposed  by  said 
amendment,  ln.sert ; 

Projects  Substituted  for  Intentate  Sys- 
tem Projects  for  necessary  expenses  to  carry 
out  the  proi-isions  of  title  23,  V  S.C.  103(e) 
(4),  $188,000,000.  to  remain  available  until 
expended:  Provided.  That  such  amounts  as 
are  necessary  to  carry  out  highway  projects 
substituted  for  Interstate  System  segments 
shall  be  transferred  to  the  Federal  Highway 
Administration. 

Resolved.  That  the  Hoiose  recede  from  Its 
disagreement  to  the  amendment  of  the  Sen- 
ate numbered  196  to  the  aforesaid  bUl.  and 
concur  therein  with  an  amendment  as  fol- 
lows; 

In  Ueu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said 
amendment.  Insert:   $9,600,000 

Resol-ed.  That  the  House  recede  from  its 
dlsa^eement  to  the  amendment  of  the  Sen- 
ate numbered  197  to  the  aforesaid  bill,  and 
concur  therein  with  an  amendment  as  fol- 
lows: 

In  Ueu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said 
amendment.  Insert:  $3,800,000. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr  President,  I 
move  that  the  Senate  concur  in  the 
amendments  of  Uie  House  to  the  amend- 
ments of  the  Senate  as  stated  by  the 
legislative  clerk.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  of  the 
Senator  from  Arkansas. 

Tlie  motion  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  I  thank  the  Chair. 


CERTAIN  ANTITRUST  ACTIONS 
BROUGHT  BY  STATE  ATTORNEYS 
GENERAL 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion now  recurs  on  the  unanimous -con- 
sent request  to  proceed  to  consider  H.R 
8532,  which  is  not  debatable. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Will  the  Senator 
withhold  that  request? 

Mr.  President,  what  is  the  pending 
question?  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
pending  question  is  on  the  unanimous- 
consent  request  on  H.R.  8532,  to  proceed 
to  its  consideration. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  We  believe  it  was  the 
Senator  from  South  Carolina  who  had 
the  floor  when  the  two  intervening  ItemB 
of  business,  consisting  of  the  conference 
report,  were  called  up. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  A  point  of  order. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator will  state  it. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  If  that  is  true.  I 
have  not  been  pressing  the  matter  too 
closely,  but.  as  the  Chair  indicated,  I 
did  make  a  unanimous -consent  request, 
which  is  the  pending  business,  and  there 
has  been  a  reservation  of  the  right  to 
protest.  The  distinguished  Senator  frc«n 
Nebraska  has  been  farming  out  time, 
which  is  all  right  with  me,  but  I  hope 
that  we  could,  within  a  reasonable  time, 
see  if  it  is  possible  to  find  a  solution.  So, 
with  that  statement,  I  will  ask  the  Chair 
to  recognize  the  Senator  from  South 
Carolina.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  South  Carolina  is  recognized. 

Mr.  TinJRMOND.  Mr,  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  yield  to  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Alaska  ^Mr. 
Stevens*  on  a  matter  he  wishes  to  take 
up. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  staff  member 
Steven  Perles  be  admitted  to  the  floor 
for  the  remainder  of  this  day. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
obiection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  Mr.  Sneeden, 
cf  my  staff,  be  allowed  the  prtvllege  of 
the  floor  during  the  consideration  of  S. 
1284  and  H.R.  8532. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  THURMONT3  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  South  Carolina  is  recognized. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield?  May  I  express  the 
hope  that  the  distinguished  Senator  or 
any  other  Senator  will  not  spend  the  rest 
of  the  afternoon  just  reading  editorials 
or  news  stories  because  we  are  trying  in 
good  faith  to  see  if  it  Is  possible  to  arrive 
at  a  solution,  and  if  we  are  going  to  have 
a  filibuster.  I  would  like  to  know  about  it 
so  that  the  Senate  can  be  Informed  ac- 
cordingly, and  those  who  might  be  in- 
volved will  be  allowed  to  go  home,  have 
dinner  with  their  wives,  visit  with  their 
children,  and  listen  to  the  news  on  TV 
this  evening.  [Laughter.] 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  South  Carolina  Is  recognized. 

Mr.    MANSFIELD.   Mr.   President.    I 
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iorum  without 
Carolina  losing 

ICER.     The 

eglslatlve  clerk 


President.  I 
>rlals  from  dif- 
irollna  on  this 

the  Senate  an 


suggebl  the  absence  of  a 
the  Senator  from  South 
hLs  right  to  the  floor. 

The     PRESIDING 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  ."second  assistant 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll; 

Mr.  THURMOND  M:  i'rfsident.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  Ui.it  ti.e  order  for 
the  quorum  call  bt-  icstiadfi 

The  PRESIDING  Ol-'racKR.  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordere 

The  Senator  from  So^th  Carolina  Is 
recognized. 

Mr.    THURMOND, 
have  just  read  three  edit 
ferent  parts  of  South 
particular  subject. 

I  now  wl.?h  to  present 
editorial  from  the  GreeivUlc-Pledmont 
on  this  subject,  published  In  Greenville, 
S.C.  and  dated  March  17^1976: 

Just  for  the  record,  the  ^reat  Is  luiown 
».s  "parens  patriae"  In  Hou|o  bUl  8633  and 
Senate  bUl  1284. 

The  House  measure  is  ,  li'.!  c  :  to  come 
up  before  this  week'3  re-e-^.  a:i  1  the  S«n- 
atea  action  Is  scheduled  in  ^arly  AprU 

In  simple  lay  terms  which  |nl«ht  better  be 
understood  than  "parens  patriae."  the  bills 
would  empower  all  sta**'  att<  rneys  general 
to  sue  for  treble  diitnaK-'  f>  ;;:  (  .■ses  of  real  or 
Imagined  consumer  gri.  ir.oa  agaUiAt  any 
firm  doing  business  In  whatever  state  the 
suit  Is  Initiated.  | 

So  much  and  so  highly  complicated  legis- 
lation Is  coming  before  Coniy-Ms  these  day» 
that  ir  Is  virtually  Imp  sjI'iIp  for  the  news 
media  to  keep  the  public  uir  ifnifd  sufficient- 
ly about  the  various  bills"  g*xl  and  /or  bad 
points.  J 

Fortunately,  we  have  rim  across  truly 
frightening  aspects  of  a  seemingly  harmless 
measure  which  on  the  surfaie  would  appear 
to  benefit  consumers.  ! 

Thi.s  could  translate  Into  a  '  •<•  i-o  night- 
mare for  larger  companies  fcpiiv;.-  involved 
In  Interstate  buslnesn.  and  <fould  hurt  even 
worse  the  many  smaller  flrnft.«i  not  equipped 
flnanclally  or  otherwise  to  cO".  i*  every  po- 
tential suit  coming  from  .^  v.r.-s  or.  for 
that  matter,  even  one  state,  j 

Worse,  the  suits  can  be  ttgun  either  on 
consumer  complaints  (with  h  !lp  of  very  cost- 
ly lawyers)  or  can  be  start*  a  by  the  state 
attorney  general's  office  Itsel  T. 

Fullest  ramlflcatlon-s  of  the  latter  are  stag- 
gering from  the  standpoln  of  politically 
motivated  state  officials  tryln  t  to  make  them 
selves  appear  to  be  champloi  s  of  consumers 
by  sticking  Big  Buslneaa  w1  h  a  hot  poker 
at  every  opportunity.  Also  a  >oondoggle.  the 
official  can  hire  outside  la*  yers  to  handle 
the  Rults. 

The  bills  are  .so  bad.  are  s  ich  a  threat  to 
the  whole  system  of  Ju.itlce,  that  even  the 
American  Bar  Association's  i  ontentlona  In- 
clude so  many  violations  of  es  tabllshed  court 
principles  that  they  cannot  j  osslbly  be  list- 
ed in  this  short  space,  but  take  our  word 
that  the  bills  contain  a  horr  fylng 

I  Wish  the  Senate  wou  d  catch  that 
adjective,  horrifying. 

.  .  number  of  abridgements  of  long-estab- 
lished Constitutional  and  otmer  rights  both 
criminal  and  civil.  | 

One  strange  feature  of  the  |iiIr  Is  that  Big 
Labor  Is  Included  under  the 
visions  for  the  first  time. 

Unions  can  be  expected  to 


ntl-trust  pro- 

Illp  out  of  the 
noo.<*e.  of  course,  but  It  Is  Intei  ;stlng  that  la 
bor  Is  Included  In  this  sneak  piece  of  leg- 
llslatlon  whereas  It  was  not  ii  the  so-called 
Consumer  Agency  bills  that  h  ive  failed  sev- 
eral times  In  Congress,  in  larg  ■  measure  due 
to  this  glaring  omission 
This  type  legislation  Is  a  wlcfc  open  license 


for  stale  and  nationwide  political  chicanery. 
ridiculous  lawyer  enrichment,  blackmail  of 
bUFlncvt  and  industry,  and  so  on  down  an 
untold  line  of  rotten  undermining  of  vir- 
tually every  human  right 

We  do  not  believe  that  If  the  bllla  passed. 
South  Carolina's  present  and  similar  attor- 
neys general  would  take  advantage  of  the 
situation 

Neither  can  we  readily  see  present  South 
Carolina  lawyers  leaping  In  to  bring  too 
many  ta.ses. 

But  It  Is  possible  the  futvire  would  present 
considerable  temptations  for  wealth  and  po- 
litical glory,  particularly  if  those  of  other 
states  began  the  march  to  disaster 

On»  really  frightening  aspect  for  South 
Carolinians  to  consider  Ls  that  any  of  the 
other  40  States  where  Palmetto-based  com- 
merce and  Industries  do  bu8lne.ss  coiild  liter- 
ally put  them  Into  bankruptcy  and  closinge. 

Similarly,  commerce  severely  treated  In 
South  Carolina  would  have  no  choice  except 
to  quit  trying  to  do  business  In  this  state, 
and  would  withdraw  completely  Into  more 
"friendly"  states 

In  any  event,  consumers  will  as  visual  pay 
the  final  bills,  and  many  of  these  coBts  could 
be  caused  by  other  states  though  South 
Carolinian.'-,  have  no  Interest  or  complaints. 

They  can  \i'e  plenty  of  encouragement 
from  their  cormtltuencles.  and  time  Is  Indeed 
short  to  register  opinions  concemlne  this 
trapedv  being  pushed  through  in  the  culse 
of  consumer  protection 

Mr.  President.  T  now  wish  to  present 
to  the  Senate  an  editorial  from  my  home 
countv  paper,  the  name  om  which  Is  the 
Aiken  St-^ndnrd.  Aiken.  S  (^  T>iLs  Ml- 
torlal  is  dated  March  25.  1974.  It  Is  en- 
titled "  'Sleeper'  Needs  Watching"- 

within  a  matter  of  days.  ConpreRs  will  be 
making  vital  declrtons  conrerring  two  bills 
that  ar«  "sleepers"  In  the  worst  sense  of  the 
word 

The  two  bills  are  H.R  8832  and  S  1284 
( the  House  and  Senate  versions  respectively) . 
South  Carolinians  who  are  Interested  In  goT- 
ernment  and  Its  effect  upon  everyone  would 
do  well  to  take  a  close  look  at  the  fine  print 
In  these  two  bills. 

Ironically  the  two  bills  seem  to  us  to  have 
a  close  resemblance  to  the  wolf  In  sheep's 
clothing  They  are  costumed  as  "consumer 
redress"  measures,  which  Instead  of  pro- 
tecting the  Interest  of  consumers,  would  In 
fact  serve  the  special  interest  of  lawyers 
at  vast  cost  to  the  economy,  the  constimlng 
public  and  the  sprawling  judicial  system 
which  taxpayers  are  supporting. 

In  some  quarters  the  two  hills  have  been 
heralded  as  consumer  panacea  agaln>rt  busi- 
ness "price-fixing  •'  The  bills  are  known  as 
Parens  Patriae  (which,  literally  translated 
means  "father  of  the  counfrv"* .  hut  Con- 
gressman James  Delaney.  New  York  Demo- 
crat says  that  it  would  Instead  be  "a  Roman 
holiday  for  lawyers" 

All  .SO  state  attorneys  general  would  be 
authorized  to  use  federal  courts  to  bring 
treble-damage  "class  action"  miita  agnlnst 
anv  and  all  firms  for  alleged  "prlre-flxlng" 
under  the  Sherman  Anti-Trust  Act  States' 
attomevs  general  further  would  be  em- 
powered to  farm  out  litigation  to  lawyer 
friends  The  procedure  suggests  that  the  po- 
tential for  making  business  political  scape- 
goat*; UT'der  .such  circumstances  Is  virtually 
unlimited  And  while  state  attorneys  general 
reap  huge  rewards  for  their  role  as  antl- 
comorate  "fathers  of  the  country."  plaintiffs' 
lawyers  would  be  permitted  under  the  pro- 
posed law  to  handle  cla.ss  actions  on  a  con- 
tingency fee  basis 

The  proposed  legislation  as  now  written 
will  eliminate  any  need  to  establish  that 
any  Individual  even  had  been  Injured 

Congressman  Delaney  added  this  comment 
"I    can    see   that   this   is   the   worst    tub   of 
worms  that  I've  ever  heard  of  .  .   " 


Other  remarks  thus  far  on  .ecord: 

Rep.  John  .SelSieriliie.  Ohio  Democrat- 
"They  have  a  bill  with  R<ime  real  chamberi 
of  horrors  In  It,  w-.th  a;i  kind.-,  of  prob- 
lems .  .  .'- 

Rep.  John  B.  Anderson.  Illinois  Republl- 
can:  ".  .  .  there  would  be  very  few.  i;  any 
corporate  enterprises  li'.  the  country  that 
could  every  really  afford  to  let  one  of  these 
suits  even  go  to  trial  because  they  would  be 
totally  unable  to  pay  damages  In  that 
amount    .  ." 

Rep  B  F  Slsk.  California  Democrat  I 
think  this  contingent-based  business  is  what 
Is  literally  destroying  us  in  connection  with 
malpractice  insurance  and  a  lot  of  other 
things  .  .  ." 

Rep.  Charles  E  Wlggms,  California  Repub- 
lican; "Any  corporate  defendent  faced  with 
a  •30,000,000  exposure  filed  by  an  official  of 
the  itate  in  which  that  corporation  Is  doing 
business  is  going  to  talk  settlement  as  a  mat- 
ter of  survival  .  .  . 

"This  becomes  an  enormous,  indeed  almost 
unconscionable,  economic  political  club  to 
extract  settlements  out  of  corporations  in 
cases  which  may  never  go  to  trial." 

Protecting  consumer  Interests  Is  one  thing. 
Ei-actlng  laws  which  legalize  an  enormous 
rip-off  throughout  the  country  is  quite  an- 
other. 

Mr.  President,  those  are  just  five  edi- 
torials that  appeared  In  mv  State,  from 
the  upper  vvnt  of  the  State,  the  middle 
part  of  the  State,  and  the  lower  part  of 
the  St-ite, 

I  think  they  illustrate  clearly  the 
dangers  of  this  bill  that  is  desired  now 
to  be  brought  up. 

Mr.  President,  the  American  Bar  Asso- 
ciation has  gone  on  record.  We  have  the 
resolution  here.  They  testified  on  the  biJ! 
and  they  feel  very  strongly  about  this 
bill  They  are  very  bitterly  oppost-d  to  It. 
but  I  win  not  go  into  that  at  this  time, 

Mr.  President,  I  suggest  the  absence  of 
a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Brock  '    The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

nie  second  a,sslstant  legislative  clerk 
I  rocecded  to  call  the  roll 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr  President,  I  ask 
unanimoas  consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OI-TICER.  Without 
objection,  it  i.*;  so  ordered 


ORDER  TO  HOLD  H  R    8471   AT  THE 
DESK 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  H  R  8471,  an 
act  to  authorize  the  President  to  pre- 
scribe regulations  relating  to  the  pur- 
chase, possession,  consumption,  use.  and 
transportation  of  alcoholic  beverages  in 
the  Canal  Zone,  be  held  at  the  desk 
until  further  disposition. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Without 
objection 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Reserving  the  right  to 
object,  uhat  i.s  that  measure,  if  I  may 
be  permitted  to  inquire? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Did  the  Chair 
agree  to  my  request? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Without 
objection 

Mr.  ALLEN.  I  withdraw  my  objection, 

Mr,  GRIFFIN  Reservinp  the  right  to 
object,  I  want  to  say  most  re.sjH'ctfully 
to  the  distinguished  majorltv  leader,  al- 
though I  do  not  know  that  I  have  any 
objection  in  terms  of  having  it  cleared 
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on  this  side,  I  cannot  find  anyone  it  has 
been  cleared  with 

Mr  MANSPTELD.  WUl  the  Chair  rule? 

Thf  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
0D'e<'lion" 

Mr  GRIFFIN  I  am  advi.'-ed  that  the 
minority  on  the  Commerce  Committee 
has  cleared  it.  I  will  state  that  for  the 
Retord 

rne  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
obiection  it  L<;  so  ordered 

Mr  MANSPTELD  Mr  President.  I  sug- 
ge.'it  the  ab.<5ence  of  a  quonim 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Tlie  clerk 
\m11  call  the  roll. 

The  second  a^'SLstant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  rail  the  roll 

Mr.  ABOUREZK.  Mr  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Without 
objection,  it  is  .so  ordered. 


CERTAIN  ANTITRUST  ACTIONS 
BROUGHT  BY  STATE  ATTORNEYS 
GENERAL 

Mr.  ABOUREZK.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  for  the  privilege  of 
the  floor  during  con.sidcration  of  the 
pending  legLslation  for  the  following  staff 
members  of  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiclarv: 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  There  i- 
no  pending  legislation, 
Mr.  ABOUREZK.  There  Ls  not? 

All  right.  For  Uie  legislation,  S.  1284 
and  H,R.  8532,  if  and  when  these  mea- 
sures are  considered,  Tom  Susman, 
Bernie  Nash.  Buck  O'Leary,  Pat  Springer. 
Chuck  Ludlum.  Philip  Shi;  niaii.  Ham- 
son  Welfad,  Peter  F.  Gold  and  Mike 
Klipper 

Mr  H  RUSK  A  Peter  N.  Chumbrls  and 
J,  C,  Argetsinper, 

Mr,  ALLEN.  Mr.  President,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  how  many  staff 
members? 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Two  on  our  side. 

Mr  ABOUREZK,  There  are  12.  unles.'^ 
that  last  name  is  2  names 

Mr.  HRUSK_^,  Two  initials  and  one 
name. 

That  is  two  on  our  side. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  That  seems  to  be  an  ade- 
quate number  if  other  Senators  make 
similar  requests. 

I  have  no  objection. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered 

Mr.  MANSFIELD  Mr,  President,  may 
I  ask  interested  Senators  what  has  been 
the  result  of  the  conference  in  the  smoke- 
filled  backroom? 

Mr.  HRUSKA  Mr.  President,  in  reply 
to  that,  the  Senator  from  Nebraska  states 
that  the  bulk  of  the  conference  occurred 
In  the  sacred  precincts  of  the  Senate 
Chamber,  and  there  was  no  tobacco 
smoke  there. 

We  have  discussed  the  matter,  and 
there  are  some  facets  of  it  that  we  would 
like  to  pursue  further  with  the  majorlt>- 
leader  by  way  of  Informal  discussion. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Fine. 

Mr,  HRUSKA,  With  that  thought  in 
mind,  may  I  renew  a  quorum  call? 

-Mr    MANSFIELD    Surely. 

Mr  HRUSKA  Mr  President.  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER,  The  clerk 
•Rill  call  the  roll. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded 

Tiie  PRESIDING  OFFICER,  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered 

ADDmONAL  STATEMENT  SUBMITTED  ON  H  J! .  883  2 

Mr.  TUNNEY.  Mr.  President,  I  speak 
today  in  support  of  the  Hart-Scott  Anti- 
trust Improvements  Act  of  1976,  one  of 
the  most  significant  procedural  reforms 
in  the  history  of  Federal  antitrust  laws. 
Its  five  major  titles  have  been  the  sub- 
ject of  extensive  investigation  over  the 
past  17  years. 

In  our  most  recent  consideration  of 
these  provLsion-.  wc  have  heard  from  over 
40  witnesses,  including  numerous  oppon- 
ent, and  have  spent  over  16  hours  of 
markup  time  in  committee, 

ITne  intense  effort  that  has  gone  i:ito 
fonnulating  this  measure  is  reflected  by 
itN  extensive  bipartLsan  support;  From 
tiie  AFL  CIO  to  the  National  Fanners 
Union  to  the  FTC,  and  across  major 
party  lines  as  well. 

What  most  people  have  come  to  rec- 
ognize is  that  the  Judiciary  Committee 
has  carefully  forged  an  act  to  improve 
and  modernize  antitrust  investigative 
and  enforcement  mechanisms,  to  stimu- 
late competitive  lorces  in  our  society,  and 
to  undercut  monopoly  and  oligopoly 
power  in  our  economy  in  general.  In  gen- 
eral, its  provisions  dramatically  unprove 
tlie  effectiveness  of  antitrust  enlorce- 
ment. 

For  example,  title  IV  seeks  to  repre- 
sent adequately  the  consumer  interest  in 
antitrust  enforcement  by  providing  for 
parens  patriae  suits  by  State  attorneys 
general.  It  does  not  change  substantive 
law.  but  simply  offers  an  effective  mech- 
anism whereby  tiiousands  of  particular- 
ized consumer  compiamts  car.  be  repre- 
sented in  a  single  suit. 

TnLs  measure  is  a  reasoned  response  to 
the  virtual  foreclosure  of  the  rule  23 
class  action  option  by  the  Supreme  Court. 
For  in  requiring  actual  notice  to  all  mem- 
bers of  a  class,  the  Court  has  eliminated 
an  effective  tool  for  vindicating  the  con- 
sumer interest. 

By  allowing  State  attorneys  general  to 
sue  on  behalf  of  many  private  individ- 
uals, we  a.ssure  that  consumers'  interests 
will  be  represented.  Size  of  one's  injurv- 
will  no  longer  be  a  barrier  to  the  protec- 
tion of  the  antitrust  laws. 

Furthermore,  coalescing  thase  con- 
sumer interests  into  one  parens  patriae 
suit  helps  our  judicial  processes.  For  in- 
stead of  flooding  our  court"=;  with  thou- 
sands of  individual  complaints  stemming 
from  antitrust  violations,  now  there 
would  be  a  single  suit  by  the  Attorney 
General. 

Thus,  in  addition  to  represent ine  (  op.- 
sumers'  interest;  adequately,  this  meas- 
ure serves  to  reduce  th^  congestion  that 
currently  plagues  cur  courts. 

Title  IV's  treble  damage  remedy  also 
is  a  beneficial  provision,  and  is  consistent 
with  antitrust  remedies  dating  back  to 
18S0.  In  fact,  section  4  of  the  Clayton 
Act— under  which  the  parens  patriae 
suits  would  be  brought,  requires  that  the 


remedy  in  private  antitrust  suits  be 
treble  damages. 

For  those  who  may  think  that  this 
remedy  is  too  harsh,  I  ask  you  to  look 
at  the  damage  to  our  free  enterprise 
system  that  is  caused  by  an  antitrust 
violation.  The  free  interplay  of  market 
forces  is  hurt.  Consumers  are  hurt  In- 
deed, ail  of  us  suffer. 

That  IS  why  the  trebled  damages  are 
appropriate.  And  that  is  why  this  rem- 
edy must  apply  regardless  of  actual  in- 
tent. As  the  Supreme  Court  has  said: 

We  reject  the  notion  that  naked  restraints 
of  trade  axe  to  be  tolerated  because  they  are 
well-intended  or  because  they  are  allecedly 
developed  to   Increase  competltlori. 

Another  title,  title  V,  pumps  new  vital- 
ity into  the  er.forcement  of  section  7  of 
iht  Clayton  Act,  Section  7.  of  course,  was 
intended  to  arrest  the  antlccnipetitive 
effect-  of  a  merger  in  its  incipiency.  Jus- 
tice Douglas  ha'=  said  that  "the  section 
can  deal  only  with  probabihtles  not  cer- 
tainties" and,  therefore,  "there  is  cer- 
tainly no  requirement  that  the  anticom- 
petitive power  manifests  Itself  in  anticon- 
petitne  action  before  .section  7  can  be 
called  into  play.  '  Thus,  the  very  purpose 
of  blocking  an  incipient  merger  is  to 
pre\'ent  harmful  anticompetiti'.e  effects 
from  ever  materializing. 

Yet.  under  present  law.  companies  do 
not  have  to  notify  authorities  prior  to 
m.erger  and  it  is  almost  impossible  for 
authorities  to  stay  a  merger  in  its  in- 
cipiency. As  a  result,  ail  of  us  must  juffer 
from  the  effects  of  an  illegal  merger 
pending  the  completion  of  a  lengthy 
antitrust  suit. 

By  requiring  30  days'  notice  to  author- 
ities prior  to  merger,  and  offering  the 
option  of  a  60-day  temporary  stay  of  the 
merger,  we  are  providing  antltiTist  offi- 
cials with  a  precious  90  days  in  which  to 
investigate  and  gather  information. 
After  that  period,  if  a  merger  still  is 
thought  tu  be  anticompetitive,  authori- 
ties must  demonstrate  this  to  a  reason- 
able probability  in  order  to  procure  a 
]^relim;nary  in.i unction.  Such  a  reason- 
able probability  is  perfectly  consistent 
with  the  premise  of  section  7,  which,  as 
we  have  seen,  is  based  on  probabilities. 
r.ot  certainties. 

This  carefullv  tailored  provision,  then. 
permits  authorities  to  establish  the  prob- 
ability of  a  violation — to  suspend  the 
merger  if  necessary — within  a  limited 
time  period.  As  a  result,  consumers  m 
America  do  not  have  to  suffer  for  years 
from  the  lessening  of  competition  caused 
by  an  illegal  merger. 

I  am  convinced  that  the  Antitr-ost  Im- 
provements Act  gives  us  a  m.a:or  oppor- 
tunity to  modernize  our  antitrust  laws, 
to  instill  them  with  new  vigor,  and  to  in- 
crease their  effectiveness. 

We  should  not  take  this  task  lightly, 
for  in  the  end.  no  less  than  our  economic 
freedom  is  at  stake.  .As  the  Supreme 
Court  said  in  1972: 

(The)  antitrust  laws  .  ,  .  are  the  Magna 
Carta  of  free  enterprise  They  ;-.rc  as  im- 
portant to  the  preservation  of  economic  free- 
dom and  our  free  enterprise  system  as  the 
BUl  of  Rlght.s  Is  to  the  protection  of  our 
fundamental  personal  freedoms.  (For)  the 
freedom  giiaranteed  each  and  every  business, 
no  matter  how  small.  1=  the  freedom  to  com- 
pete— to  a-ssert  with  vigor.  Imagination,  de- 
votion, and  Ingenuity  whatever  economic 
muscle  it  can  muster. 
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ORDFR   FOR   AD.;OURN?iENT  UNTIL 
11   AM.  TOMOUaoW 

Mr   MANSFIELD  Mr.  President.  I  ask 

i;r.iiiuniou.s  consent  Umt  wJion  UiC  Sen- 
tilo  ('(Jiupli'to-s  its  bu.-i:ii>8.-  tonight  It 
Btand  !n  adjourninent  until  the  hour  of 
11  o  clock  tomorrow  niornilig 

The  PRESIDING  OFI'ICf  H    Without 
objection.  It  Is  so  ordered 


AUTHORIZATION  FOR  COMMITTEES 
TO  MEET  DURING  IKE  SENATE 
SESSION  TOMORROWJ 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  Pfi  ■ 
unanimous  consent  that  i4l 


.  :U,  I  ask 
iiumlttees 


tomorrow. 


President, 
luorum. 


may  meet  until  12  o'clock' 

The  PRESIDING  OFFKJeR.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.    M.ANSFIELD.    Mr. 
suggest  the  ab.sence  of  a 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICflR.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roU. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  Pjesldent.  I  ask 
unanimous  con.sent  ttiat  th4  order  for  the 
Quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered 


ORDER  FOR  THE  CON  JIDERATION 
OF  H.R.  8532  ON  TUES  )AY,  MAY  25. 
1976 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  :  resident,  it  is 
evident  that  we  carmot  g(  t  very  far  to- 
night in  the  conslderalloc  of  the  unan- 
imous-consent request  w  lich  I  made 
Some  houi'8  ago.  ITierefoi  e.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  ask  unanimous  co  isent  that  on 
Tuesday  next  tlie  joint  1^  idership  have 
the  authority  to  proceed  o  the  consid- 
eration of  Calendar  No.  tl,  H.R.  8532. 
at  their  discretion.  J 

The  PRESIDING  OPFflTI 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  And  that  it  is  to  bo 
decided  without  debate  wl  en  the  leader- 
ship calls  it  up,  and  it  wl  1  be  laid  down 
and  made  the  pending  bu  Iness. 

The  PRESroiNQ  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  And! 
Will  be  up  to  the  joint  lead  rshlp  to  make 
that  request  on  Tuesday  r^xt,  which  will 
be  done.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFj^ER.  Without 
objection.  It  Is  so  ordered. 


:ER.  Without 


INTERNATIONAL  SFCUtlTY  A8SIST- 
AN'?E  AND  ARM.S  E^H  PORTS  CON- 
TROL ACT  OF  1976-7' 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  I  resident.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  t  ,e  Senate  turn 
to  the  consideration  of  Calendar  No.  832, 
S   3439 

The  PRESIDING  OFF^^ER.  The  bill 
will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  a.'-.-^istant  legislative 
f  ol!ow.<; : 

A  bill  (S.  3439)   to  amend    he  Foreign  As- 
sistance Act  of   1961  and  th 
tary  Sales  Act. 

The  Senate  proceeded  t< 
bill. 


the  discretion 


clerk  read  as 


Foreign  MUl- 


and  for  otbfr  purpcwes. 

consider  the 


Mr.  MANSFTEIX)  Mr.  Prrsldent.  there 
will  be  no  further  con.sldi-'ratlon  nf  the 
pending  business  tonight.  But  for  the  In- 


formation of  the  Senate  it  Ls  hoped  that 
we  will  be  able  to  dispose  of  UiL";  leRl.'>la- 
tlon.  which  will  be  under  the  manager- 
.shlp  of  Uie  Senator  from  MiiuiesoUi  '  Mr. 
Humphrey >  and  the  Senator  from  New 
Jersey  (Mr  Ca.se  > ,  I  believe 


LEGISLATIVE  PROGRAM 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  On  the  disposition  of 
S.  3439.  it  would  then  be  the  intention  of 
the  leadership  to  turn  to  Calend.tr  No. 
814.  8.  3434.  a  blU  to  authorize  certain 
construction  at  military  Installations. 
and  for  other  purposes,  which  would  be 
under  the  control  of  Senator  Symington 
and  Senator  Tower,  and  on  which  I 
would  hope  there  would  not  be  too  much 
time  spent. 

Then  in  view  of  the  agreement 
reached.  It  would  be  the  leadership's  In- 
tention to  turn  to  the  consideration  of 
Calendar  No.  834.  H.R.  12438.  as\  act  to 
authorize  appropriations  during  the  fiscal 
year  1977  for  procurement  of  aircraft, 
missiles,  naval  vessels,  Emd  so  forth,  and 
so  on.  This  would  be  the  defense  produc- 
tion bill. 

Then  we  will  see  what  happens  when 
we  go  throuKh  this  schedule. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  When  did  the 
leader  say  we  would  reach  H.R.  12438. 
the  authorization  bUl? 

Mr.  MANSFIEIJD.  Depending  on  how 
long  It  takes  or.  the  military  construc- 
tion authorization  bill  and  the  foreign 
military  arms  sales,  both  of  which  would 
be  taken  up  tomorrow.  It  could  be  po.ssl- 
ble.  If  we  do  not  spend  too  much  time  on 
those  two  bills,  to  get  started  on  the  de- 
fense procurement  bill  tomorrow.  Cer- 
tainly, we  ought  to  be  able  to  start  on 
Friday  and.  hopefully,  finish  It  by  Mon- 
day with  some  luck — I  would  not  bet  on 
It — and  then  be  In  a  position  Tuesday  to 
take  up  the  antitrust  bill  which  we  have 
been  discussing  thLs  afternoon. 


ORDER  FOR  MORNING  BUSINESS 
TO  BE  CONCLUDED  AT  12  NOON 
TOMORROW 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  In 
view  of  the  change  in  the  schedule  for 
tomorrow.  I  ask  unanimnas  consent  that 
morning  business  be  concluded  at  12 
noon.  OtherwL'^p.  under  the  usual  pro- 
cedure. It  would  last  until  1  o'clock. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
FoRD>.  Without  objection.  It  Is  so  or- 
dered. 


QUORUM  CALL 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  caU  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legi'Jlatlve  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  role. 

Mr.  MANSFTEID  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Without 
objection.  It  L«:  '"  orriprf>d 


TIME-LIMITATION  AGREEMENT 

Mr  MANSFIELD  Mr  President.  I  nsk 
unanimous  consent  that  when  Calendar 
No.  775.  S.  1776.  Is  called  up.  that  there 


be  1  hour  on  the  bill  and  1  hour  on  the 
McClure  amendment,  the  time  to  be 
ccjually  divided  in  the  first  Instance  be- 
tween Senator  Johnston  and  Hansen 
as  far  as  tlie  bill  is  concerned  and,  in  the 
second  Instance,  between  Senator  John- 
ston, the  manager  of  the  bill,  and  Sen- 
tor  McClure,  the  sponsor  of  the  amend- 
ment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  And  to  carry  it 
through.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
there  be  a  10 -minute  limitation  on 
amendments  to  amendments,  motions 
and  appeals,  and  that  the  unanimous- 
consent  request  be  considered  in  the  reg- 
ular order. 

The  PRESIDING  OrTICER.  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Hopefully.  It  will 
be  possible  to  take  this  up  some  time  this 
week,  at  least  we  will  do  our  best. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Yes.  indeed. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Was  there  any  discus- 
sion of  the  military  construction  bill? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Yes,  we  hope  to 
take  that  up  tomorrow,  but  it  will  be  pre- 
ceded by  the  foreign  military  arms  sales 
legislation. 

Mr.  TOWER.  I  might  say  to  the  dL'^- 
tinguished  majority  leader,  we  would  be 
prepared  to  agree  to  a  time  hmltatlon 
on  that  bill,  as  soon  as  we  know  what 
amendments  are  going  to  be  offered  to  It. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  am  deUghted  to 
hear  that  statement.  We  will  discuss 
that  tomorrow  after  we  make  some  in- 
quiries. 

Mr.  TOWER  Fine 


ADJOURNMENT  TO  11  A.M. 
TOMORROW 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  If 
there  be  no  further  buslne.ss  to  come  be- 
fore the  Senate,  I  move.  In  accordance 
with  the  previous  order,  that  the  Senate 
stand  in  adjournment  until  the  hour  of 
11  o'clock  tomorrow. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  at  5:30 
p.m  ,  the  Senate  adjourned  until  tomor- 
row. Thursday.  May  20,  1976.  nt  11  a.m. 


NOMINATION 

Executive  nominations  coriflrmed  by 
Senate  May  19. 1976: 

Nattonal  Credit  Union  Boako 

Wade  Choate,  of  Texas,  to  be  a  member 
of  the  National  Credit  Union  Board  for  a 
term  expiring  Etecember  31.  1981.  vice  .TarnPS 
W.  Dodd.  term  explr«>r! 


CONFIRMATIONS 

Executive  nomlratinns  confirmed  by 
the  Senate  May  19. 1976 : 

Depabtment  of  Justice 

John  A.  Field  III.  of  West  Virginia,  to  be 
U.S.  attorney  for  the  southern  district  of 
West  Virginia  for  the  term  of  4  years 

The  above  nomination  wa.s  approved  sub- 
ject to  the  nomlnee'.s  cominltmprit  to  re- 
spond to  requests  to  appear  and  U^tlfy  be- 
fore any  duly  constituted  committee  of  the 
Senate. 

The  JtroiCTAHT 

James  C  Hill,  of  Georgia,  to  be  n  S  circuit 
Judge  for  the  fifth  circuit. 


May  19,  1976 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 
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IXDEPENDEN-T  ORDER  OF  ODD  FEL- 
LOW S  ANNUAL  PILGRIMAGE  TO 
THE  TOMB  OF  THE  UNKNOWN 
SOUHER 


HON.  HUBERT  H.  HUMPHREY 

OF    MI.N.VF.80TA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday.  May  19.  1976 

Mr.  HUMPHREY  Mr.  President,  on 
Sunday,  May  2.  1976.  some  3.500  mem- 
bers of  the  Independent  Order  of  Odd 
Fellows,  held  tlieir  43d  annual  pilgrim- 
age to  the  Tomb  of  the  Unknown  Soldier. 

The  purpose  of  this  pilsriniage  is  not 
only  to  honor  the  Unknown  Soldier  and 
the  Nation's  war  dead,  but  also  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Independent  Order  of  Odd 
Fellows  who  made  the  .supreme  sacrifice 
for  our  country. 

This  amiual  pilgrimage  of  members  of 
the  order  from  all  over  the  United  States 
Is  marked  by  dlstinctl\e  fraternal  and 
patriotic  features. 

The  ceremony  of  remembrance  of  tho.se 
who  have  given  their  lives  to  preserve 
the  "American  way  of  life"  en.shrines  the 
principles  of  Odd  Fellow.ship — friend- 
ship, love,  and  truth. 

Three  of  the  order's  most  prized  jewels 
in  honor  of  the  Unknown  Soldier  of 
World  War  I,  World  War  II.  and  the 
Korean  conflict  have  been  placed  in  the 
trophy  room  at  Arlington  Cemeteo'. 

In  this  Bicentennial  Year.  Odd  Fellows 
placed  73  wreaths  at  the  Tomb  of  the 
Unknown  Soldier  and  a  wreath  al.so  was 
placed  at  the  Canadian  monument  in 
Arlington  Cemetery  by  the  four  interna- 
tional heads  of  the  order:  J.  Douglas 
Moore  of  Perth.  New  Brunswick,  Canada, 
sovereign  grand  master;  Mrs.  Hazel  Lou 
Wallace  of  Shreveport.  La.,  pre.'ildent  of 
the  International  Association  of  Rebckah 
As.senibhes;  General  Elmer  Teft.  General 
Commanding,  of  Sarnia,  Ontario,  Can- 
ada, of  the  General  Military  Council, 
Patriarchs  Militant;  and  Lady  Emma 
Wolfert  of  Buffalo.  NY.,  president  of  the 
Intemational  A.s.soclation  of  Ladie.s 
Au.xiliaries,  Patriarchs  Militant. 

The  annual  banquet,  held  in  the  city 
of  Washington  on  the  evening  preceding 
the  pilgrimage  features  addresses  by  dis- 
tinguished leaders  of  the  order  and 
prominent  ."Statesmen. 

Mr.  President.  I  Insert  at  this  point 
the  pilgrimage  address  for  1976  by  J. 
Douglas  Moore,  soverelsn  errand  ma.ster 
of  the  Independent  Order  of  Odd  Fellows, 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

PiLCRiMACE   Address,    1976.   Washington, 

D.C. — AaLiNGTO.N  National  Cemeteey 
Mr.  Chairman,  Di.?tlnp:ulshed  Guests.  Fel- 
low Officers.  My  Brothers  and  Sister?,  Ladles 
and  Gentlemen  Ap  I  stand  upon  this  Hal- 
lowed ground  and  gaze  out  at  row  after  row 
of  graveposts,  each  marking  the  last  resting 
place  of  an  American  patriot;  I  am  aware  of 
an  overpowering  Ken^e  of  humility  that  it 
has  fallen  to  me  to  deliver  the  address  of  this 
occasion  In  the  Bicentennial  vear  of  this 
great  nation 


Being  a  Canadian  citizen,  I  feel  incapable 
of  appropriate  expression  o!  the  appreciation 
I  feel  for  this  prl-,  liege;  and  to  adequately 
state  my  acknowledgment  of  this  high  honor 
you  have  bestowed  upon  me.  I  trust  that 
such  word.s  a-s  I  have  io  offer  will  be  a  fitting 
tribute  to  the  Unknown  Soldier,  and  to  all 
those  who  share  this  reverent  and  respected 
resting  place. 

I  am  aware  that  there  are  those  resting 
here  of  my  own  country,  who  fought  and 
died  in  the  cause  of  Freedom  alongside  your 
fathers,  sons  and  daughters,  and  because  of 
them  I  can  sense  that  feeling  of  belonging, 
of  kinship,  with  those  of  your  nation  who 
rest  here.  Because  cf  them,  I  can  envision 
that  greater  and  deeper  feeling  you  must  ex- 
perience m  this  place.  To  define'  such  a  feel- 
ing, one  must  possess  more  eloquence  than  I, 
to  c-.nvey  the  awe,  the  loss  and  dei-olatlon, 
the  wonderment  at  It  all,  and  surely,  most 
surely,  th.-.t  solemn  pride  of  which  Lincoln 
wrote  In  his  letter  to  a  grle\lng  mother  wiio 
had  lost  hve  sons  In  battle,  when  he  said: 
"The  solemn  pride  that  must  be  yours  to 
have  laid  so  costly  a  sacrifice  upon  the  altar 
of  Freedom." 

Yes,  my  brothers,  sLsters,  and  friends,  truly 
yours  must  be  a  solemn  pride  as  you  look 
upon  this  grim  fulfillment  of  that  prophetic 
statement  by  a  former  President  of  this  great 
nation.  But,  even  more  .?c!emn,  must  be  the 
realization  of  the  great  responsibilities  that 
rest  upon  you.  to  protect  and  preserve  that 
freedom;  for  which  these  whom  we  honor 
today  made  their  sacrifice.  Think  of  the  ereat 
task  that  is  yours  to  f.phold  those  ideals  of 
this  nation  In  our  world  and  our  time.  Con- 
sider for  a  moment  all  that  is  Implied  !n 
your  obligation  to  per-evere  against  all  foes 
In  the  defence  of  liberty:  the  pursuit  of  hap- 
piness: the  right  of  free  choice  of  the  Indl- 
vldtial,  truly  an  avocation  of  monumental 
proDortlons,  It  was  for  there  Ideals,  that  the 
Unknown  Soldier  laid  down  his  life:  for  these 
Ideals  that  all  these  hundreds  of  thousands 
down  through  the  years  willingly  and  volun- 
tarily made  their  supreme  .sacrifice.  Certainly 
there  can  be  no  greater  eloquence  than  that 
expressed  In  the  words  of  Patrick  Henry  and 
Nathan  Hale-  "Give  Me  Liberty  or  Give  Me 
Death"  and  "I  Regret  I  Have  Only  One  Life 
To  Give  For  My  Country."  Such  dedication, 
such  devotion  can  only  be  expressed  by  great 
men  But  these  were  ordinary  triwT'^  men  ot 
this  land,  who  chose  to  die,  rather  than  yield 
to  the  oppressive  hand  of  tyranny,  the  humil- 
iating yoke  of  slavery.  With  such  a  heritage, 
and  tradition  rising  vlrtuaUy  from  the  mo- 
ment of  birth  of  this  great  nation,  you.  It's 
contemporary  citizens  must  Indeed  be  proud, 
and  rightly  so.  Think  also  of  the  silent  elo- 
quence emanating  forth  from  this  view  be- 
fore us.  So  many,  too  many,  to  have  been 
sacrificed  In  the  cause  of  Freedom;  and  the 
defence  of  this  Nation's  Ideals.  Certainly 
their  sacrifice  was  costly,  vastly  so;  but  not 
more  than  the  duty  devolved  upon  you  to 
honor  their  sacrifice  In  defending  those 
Ideals  for  which  they  died. 

In  preparation  for  this  occasion,  I  consid- 
ered speaklne  on  the  virtues  and  attributes  of 
the  "Unknown  Soldier"  and  what  he  wotijd 
say  to  us  today,  if  such  were  possible.  Yet. 
I  became  possessed  by  the  thought  that,  In 
this  hl.'torlc  year,  certainly  every  American 
must  feel  a  great  pride  In  the  acrompll=h- 
ments  of  this  cotintry  ,  .  .  accomplishment? 
too  often  bought  nt  terrible  cost:  the  evi- 
dence of  which  lies  all  around  us.  Then,  the 
words  of  Lincoln  came  back  to  me  with 
vivid  cl.-^irlty  and  profound  meaning.  My 
friends,  as  you  recall  and  re-enact  the  rich 
history  of  this  great  nation;  as  you  observe 
and  celebrate  its  bicentennial  as  you  search 
for   a   self-rededicatlon   to   the   noble   ideals 


upon  which  this  country  was  founded  and 

continues  Its  existence;  you  must  certainly 
stand  a  bit  taller,  walk  a  bit  prouder,  in  the 
knowledge  that  you  are  an  .■American  and 
America  Is  you.  Surely,  as  you  came  to  this 
place  to  participate  In  this  tribute;  you.  each 
of  you,  must  have  sensed  an  awakening;  a 
:  ew  awareness,  of  your  duties  and  responsi- 
bilities to  maintain  these  Ideals  at  their  hlgh- 
e.<=t  level. 

To  do  less  would  be  to  break  faith  with 
those  whom  we  honor  this  day.  To  do  lees 
is  to  commit  a  grave  Injustice  to  the  heritage 
of  this  nation.  To  do  less  is  to  deny  the 
duties  and  allegiances  you  owe  to  yourself, 
your  family,  your  fellow  citizens,  and  to  the 
world  of  Man.  In  expressing  this  tribute  to 
the  unknown  soldier,  may  I  offer  the  words  of 
Ralph  Waldo  Emerson: 

Not  Gold,  but  only  man  can  make 

A  people  great  and  strong; 

Men  who,  for  truth  and  honor  s  sake 

Stand  fast  and  suffer  long. 

Brave  men  who  work  while  others  sleep. 
W^1o  dare  wiille  others  fly 
They  build  a  nation's  pillars  deep 
And  iLft  tiie.m  to  the  sky. 

Let  this  then,  be  our  tribute  to  the  "Un- 
known Soldier";  our  tribute  to  the  Bicen- 
tennial; our  tribute  to  America.  May  their 
costly  sacrifice  become  the  pillars  of  great- 
:iess  that  we  will  lift. 

"The  solemn  pride  that  must  be  Curs'" 
Are  we  worthy  of  It's  cost? 


TRIBUTE  TO  OTTO  KERNER.  JR, 
FORMER  GOVERNOR,  STATE  OP 
ILLINOIS 


HON.  JOHN  G.  FARY 

or    ILLINOIS 

IX  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATI\'TS 
Wednesday,  May  19.  1976 

Mr.  FARY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would  like  to 
call  to  the  attention  of  the  House  the  re- 
cent passing  of  a  great  American,  Otto 
Kemer,  Jr.  of  Chicago,  a  veteran  of  al- 
most 30  years  of  public  life,  and  a  man  I 
not  only  saw  fit  to  admire  politically,  but 
personally  as  well, 

I  would  have  it  here  recorded  that  Otto 
Kemer  was  my  friend,  and  that  I  shall 
always  cherish  the  memory  of  that 
friendship. 

As  a  member  of  the  Illinois  State  Leg- 
islature in  the  1960'8, 1  had  the  honor  of 
serving  under  the  executive  authority  of 
Grovernor  Kemer  and,  in  so  doing,  came 
to  recognize  him  as  a  man  of  the  most 
enormous  abilities. 

Graduating  law  school  in  the  1930's, 
he  estabhshed  his  own  law  practice  in 
Chicago  which  he  surrendered  to  serve 
the  Country  in  World  War  n,  in  the 
6-year  period  1941-1946.  Entering  the 
Army  as  a  private,  he  rose  to  brigadier 
general  during  World  War  II  and  was  a 
member  of  the  prosecution's  legal  team 
at  Nuremburg.  He  was  highly  decorated, 
receiving  both  the  Bronze  Star  and  the 
Soldier's  Medal. 

Upon  receiving  his  discharge  from 
service.  Otto  Kemer  entered  politics  as  a 
candidate  for  state  attorney  for  the 
Northern   District    of    Illinois".    He   was 
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elected,  and  proceeded  over  the  next  7 
years  to  distlnguLsh  himself  In  that  ca- 
pacity. In  1954  he  was  chosen  judge  of 
the  Cook  County  Court  to  which  post  he 
was  reelected  In  19^8  He  barame  Gover- 
nor m  I960,  defoatm^;  the  Republican 
incumbent  by  481,0()0  vot4»a  Four  years 
later  he  defeated  the  Hor.umble  Charles 
H.  Percy,  now  the  State  s  junior  Senator. 
by  179.000  votes. 

As  Governor.  Otto  Kern«r  established 
a  reputotion  for  ImpartlahtJ-  and  fairness 
rarely  achieved  by  SUte  txecutlve  au- 
thorltv  m  recent  time?;,  cORipled  with  a 
record  for  innovation,  bolcfrie.'vs,  and  di- 
rectness of  the  hlKhest  ordet. 

He  was  indeed  a  remarkAble  adminis- 
trator. Under  the  Influence  of  Governor 
Kerner.  employment  soared  and  welfare 
rolls  were  dramatically  redli'  «.;  in  size. 
Both  capital  and  labor  pr(vs|nTeti  When 
racial  troubles  struck  the  country  during 
his  administration.  Goveni^r  Kerner  re- 
ceived a  Presidential  apcJointment  as 
chairman  of  a  special  commission  estab- 
ILshed  to  Investigate  the  cfiuses  of  vio- 
lence and  racial  unrest.  The  report  sub- 
seciuently  returned  by  the  so-called 
Kerner  Commission  has  been  adiudged 
of  the  greatest  Im;  "'' i:  fl  ;:;  reducing 
racial  tension.'^  over  tfu-  ;  a.st  dc.  .ule. 

In  1968.  Otto  Kerner  reoplved  an  ap- 
pointment to  the  bench  '^1'  tfac  U  S  Court 
of  Appeals.  Seventh  Circuity  on  which  he 
sei-ved  with  zeal  and  hlch  ait)llity.  At  the 
close  of  a  magnificent  cfireer.  Judge 
Kerner  was  accused  of  ImpBoper  conduct 
in  office  bv  certain  of  his  political  oppo- 
nents and.  ultimately,  becau»e  something 
in  the  nature  of  a  political  prLsoner.  a 
fate  he  clearly  did  not  deserve 

History  alone  shall  be  the  true  Judge 
of  thi.';  disturbing  conclusion  to  an  other- 
wl.^e  exemplary  career.  But.  aF  a  friend  of 
Otto  Kerner,  I  am  not  required  to  wait 
for  history.  I  know  the  man  lor  what  he 
wa.s— a  true  and  uprl^rht  clti/en  -and  I 
take  this  occasion  to  de<:lare  my  belief  to 
that  efTect. 


STEEL  TUBULAR  PRODTTCTS 
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HON   WIU.IAM  J    CREEN 

OF    I'ENNSVi  VAN  I.^ 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  May  19    1976 

Mr.  GREEN.  Mr  Speaker  I  have  today 
Introduced  legislation  to  rei  Ise  the  Tariff 
Schedules  of  the  United  States  An- 
notated (1975>  for  steel  fibular  prod- 
uct's. The  part  covered  is  included  li^ 
Schedule  6 — metals  and  {metal  prod- 
ucts— part  2 — metals,  the|-  alloys,  and 
their  basic  shapes  and!  forms.  The 
changes  requested  lnclud<  revisions  In 
the  annotation  and  termli  ologv-  and  in 
so  doing  It  Is  necessar>'  o  make  some 
adjustments  In  the  rates  c  '  duty. 

This  section  of  the  cui  rent  TSUSA 
does  not  reflect  the  way  Ir  dustry  meas- 
ures shipments  of  its  i  roduct  mix; 
neither  does  it  refiect  the  way  the  De- 
partment of  Commerce  mes  sures  exports 
of  the  product  line;  and.  it  Is  at  variance 
with  the  basic  nomenclatu  :e  or  product 
mix  outlined  in  the  BTN  s:  stem  used  by 
most  of  the  International  trading 
nations. 
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Section  608  of  the  Trade  Act  of  1974 
directs  appropriate  agencies  to  collect 
and  publish  uniform  statistics  on  Im- 
'^xu-Us.  exports  and  production  It  also 
refers  to  similar  actions  on  an  interna- 
tional scope.  The  August  1.  1975  Joint  re- 
port of  the  Secretary  of  Conunerce  and 
Chairman  of  the  U.S.  InternatlonaJ 
Trade  Commission —  Principles  and 
Concepts  Which  Should  Guide  the  Or- 
ganization and  Development  of  an 
Enumeration  of  Articles  Which  Would 
Result  in  Comparability  of  US  Import. 
Production  and  Export  Data."  Part  V. 
section  C  recommends  the  framework  of 
the  TSUS  be  adopted  as  the  basis  for  the 
enumeration  of  the  exports  schedule  If 
this  would  be  adopted,  it  is  only  logical 
that  production  would  also  be  so  meas- 
ured in  due  time.  If  the  base  for  the 
data— TSUS — happens  to  be  Inadequate, 
all  these  factors— Imports,  exports,  pro- 
duction data — would  end  up  as  inade- 
quate. Tills  bill  will  change  the  TSUS 
to  make  such  a  suggestion  a  logical  ap- 
proach to  the  situation  as  It  applies  to 
steel  tubular  products. 

In  calendar  1975.  U.S.  international 
trade — exports  plus  imports — exceeded 
$2  billion  which  makes  pipe  and  tubing 
one  of  the  most  widely  traded  of  all  the 
mill  forms  of  steel. 

This  product  line  plays  an  extremely 
vital  role  In  many  of  the  current  and 
near  future  problem  areas  of  the  United 
States — energy,  food  production  and 
processing,  construction,  transportation, 
materials  handling  and  the  general 
metalworking  industry. 

The  Industry  measures  its  product  mix 
by  metiiod  of  manufacture — seamless, 
welded — by  class  of  steel — carbon,  alloy, 
heat-resisting,  stainless— and  by  general 
end  use — standard  pipe,  line  pipe,  oil 
country  goods,  pressure  tubing,  mechani- 
cal tubing,  structural  pipe  or  tubing,  pil- 
ing. There  are  over  200  plants  .scattered 
over  36  States  engaged  In  the  manufac- 
ture of  one  or  more  of  these  segment^  of 
the  product  mix  Total  employment  is 
around  200,000.  The  plants  var>'  In  size 
from  some  with  less  than  50  employees  to 
some  with  employment  of  several  thou- 
sand. No  single  company  makes  the  com- 
plete line  of  tubular  products  and  no  one 
company  can  be  said  to  dominate  the 
steel  tubular  products  Industry  of  the 
United  States. 

Because  steel  pipe  and  tubing  is  one 
of  the  highest  valued — per  ton — of  all 
the  mill  forms  of  steel  It  Is  "lmp>ort  .sen- 
sitive." In  calendar  1975.  imports  of  all 
mill  forms  of  steel  were  eqntvalpnt  to  15 
percent  of  siiipments  of  domestic  pro- 
ducers. In  the  case  of  all  tubular  prod- 
ucts, imports  were  20  5  percent  of  ship- 
ments of  domestic  producers  During  the 
period  1964  through  1974,  Imports  of  steel 
tubular  products  increased  from  789.697 
tons  to  1.894,524  tons  and  in  dollar  value 
by  559  percent.  Tlie  peculiarities  of  the 
current  tariff  schedule  camouflages  the 
types  of  tubular  products  being  Imported 
and  Ls  knowTi  to  result  in  mLsclasslflca- 
tlon  of  Imported  Items. 

A  good  example  of  this  misclasslfica- 
tlon  problem  came  to  my  attention  a  few 
days  ago.  It  Involves  stainless,  heat-re- 
sl.stlng  Intermediate  chromium  alloy,  and 
other  alloy  tubing — all  highly  specialized 
Items.  In  1975,  there  was  a  gross  mlsclas- 
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sification  of  imported  materials  in  these 
product  Unes — determined  by  review  of 
import  documenus  by  Census. 

The  Trade  .\'.\  of  1974  offers  domestic 
industries  a  number  of  •'procedures  '  for 
reUef  from  "disruptions  of  markets  by 
imports  ■■  But.  m  a  diverse  product  mix 
tj-pe  of  industry,  such  as  steel  tubular 
products,  many  of  the  avenues  for  relief 
are  blocked  by  the  limbllity  to  measure 
the  Imports  by  the  product  mix  dus  to 
the  setup  of  the  annotations  of  US 
TarlfT  Schedules  The  annotations,  as 
outlined  in  this  bill  will  help  to  rectify 
this  situation. 

This  bill  leaves  the  duty  rates  blank. 
This  Ls  deliberate  There  are  a  number 
of  ldios.\Ticrasles  in  the  current  duty 
rates.  Some  rates,  currently,  are  ad  val- 
orem, some  are  cents  per  pound.  Fome 
are  combinations  of  the  two.  Some  rates 
are  lower  than  the  duties  currently 
charged  to  starting  stock  from  which  the 
tube  or  pipe  can  be  made.  Some  rates  are 
much  lower  than  those  charged  by  indus- 
trallzed  nations  exporting  the  product  to 
the  United  States  The  rate  problem  can 
be  solved  best  by  committee  action  with 
input  sought  from  concerned  govern- 
ment agencies,  the  industrj*  and  the  con- 
suming industries. 


INTRODUCTION  OF  JOINT  RESOLU- 
TION TO  ESTABLISH  OFFICES  OP 
HISPANIC  AFFAIRS 


HON.  HERMAN  BADILLO 

or    NEW     YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  May  19,  1976 

Mr  BADILLO  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I 
am  introducing  a  Joint  resolution  which 
will  create  an  ofBce  of  Hispanic  Aflnlrs 
In  each  Federal  agency.  Jolnlne  me  in 
the  introduction  of  this  legislation  are 
21  cosponsors.  In  the  drafting  of  this 
measure  I  have  worked  closely  with  the 
National  Congress  of  Hispanic  American 
Citizens — El  Congreso — a  national,  non- 
partisan citizens  lobby  for  legl.slatlon 
for  the  Spanish  speaking.  The  organiza- 
tion has  a  national  board  of  trustees  and 
125  participating  national.  State,  and 
local  Spanish-speaking  organizations 
Included  on  the  board  of  trustees  Is  rep- 
resentation from  IMAGE,  the  national 
organization  of  Federal  employees  that 
has  as  Its  primary  goal  the  hiring  of 
Hlspanlcs  by  the  Federal  Government 
This  joint  resolution  has  the  full  support 
of  El  Congreso  and  the  organization  will 
be  lobbying  for  its  passage. 

The  Hispanic  population  of  the  United 
States  is  a  complex  mixture  of  races  and 
cultures  that  are  frequently  separated 
from  the  mainstream  culture  by  a  lan- 
guage barrier.  The  Mexican-.\mencans 
of  the  Southwest  are  a  mixture  of  In- 
dian and  Spanish  heritage.  The  Puerto 
Rlcans.  Cuban -Americans,  Dominicans, 
and  other  Carribbean  groups  are  Afri- 
can. European,  or  a  blend  of  both.  Other 
Latinos  are  usually  a  mixture  of  South 
American  Indian  cultures  and  European 
Latin  ance.stry.  We  frequently  share 
many  cultural  attitudes  and  almast  al- 
ways speak  a  variation  of  Spanish.  As 
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a  group  we  probably  number  20  million 
persons,  that  is  if  you  include  the  nearly 
12  million  accounted  for  by  the  U.S. 
Census  Bureau  estimates,  the  3.1  million 
living  in  the  Commonwealth  of  Puerto 
Rico,  the  20  percent  census  undercount 
of  urban  dwelling  Spanish  origin  per- 
sons estimated  by  the  U.S.  Commission 
on  Civil  Rights,  and  the  several  million 
living  in  the  country  as  illegal  immi- 
grants. 

The  1970  census  social  indicators  show- 
that  as  a  group  we  are  far  behind  the 
mainstream  educationally  and  economi- 
cally. In  New  York  we  have  the  lowest 
educational  attainment  levels,  tlie  lowest 
family  incomes,  the  largest  families,  ter- 
rible housing  conditions,  and  little  hope 
for  the  future.  A  study  done  at  my  re- 
quest and  available  from  the  Bureau  of 
Labor  Statistics  Department  of  Labor, 
Middle  Atlantic  Regional  Office,  en- 
titled A  Socio-Economic  Profile  of  Puerto 
Rican  New  Yorkers,  documents  the  facts 
I  have  stated.  I  believe  this  study  can  be 
duplicated  in  various  barrios  throughout 
the  country  because  we  share  similar 
problems  and  conditions. 

Another  study  by  the  U.S.  Commission 
on  Civil  Rights  documents  the  severe 
educational  handicaps  experienced  by 
Mexican-Americans  in  the  Southwest. 
The  Mexican -American  Education  Study 
which  lasted  5  years,  from  1969  to  1974. 
found  that  Mexican-American  parents 
may  expect  as  their  children  enter  pub- 
lic schools  in  the  Southwest;  First,  their 
children  will  be  isolated  from  Anglo  chil- 
dren; second,  their  language  and  culture 
^111  be  excluded;  third,  schools  to  which 
their  children  are  assigned  will  be  un- 
derfinanced; fourth,  teachers  will  treat 
their  children  less  favorably  than  Anglo 
puplh;  and  fifth,  40  percent  of  their 
children  will  drop  out  of  school  before 
graduation  and  thase  who  remain  will 
achieve  less  well  than  their  Anglo  class- 
mates. 

We  are  the  most  disadvantaged  com- 
munity primarily  because  of  the  lan- 
guage barrier,  and  we  are  losing  ground. 
There  are  several  other  reasons  why  we 
are  falling  further  behind  economically, 
but  one  of  the  major  obstacles  is  that 
the  language  and  cultural  barriers  be- 
tween provider  and  client  arc  too  great, 
ar;u  well-intended  Guvernment  services 
and  programs  are  not  reaching  us.  There 
are  not  enough  Hlspanics  giving  input 
into  the  deci'^ionmaking  levels  of  the 
Fecieral  bureaucracy.  For  example,  as  we 
know,  there  are  only  seven  Hispanic 
Members  of  Congress.  And  there  is  no 
Hispanic  interest  lobbying  organization 
to  monitor  the  agencies. 

Tills  Joint  resolution  we  introduce  to- 
day will  end  the  lack  of  HL-^panic  input 
In  Federal  agencies.  This  measure  is  not 
meant  to  give  favored  treatment  to  any 
group  or  eliminate  input  from  various 
other  disadvantaged  groups  We  propose 
that  this  program  will  work  with  the 
other  affirmative  action  pro?;ram.^.  like 
the  Women'.s  Bureau  and  EEO  efforts. 
Hlspanics  need  this  program  because  the 
gap  between  our  community  and  the 
mainstream  is  continuing  to  widen. 

This  new  program  will  require  that 
each  executive  department  and  agency 
establish  and  maintain  an  office  of  His- 
panic affairs.  This  oflBce  will  assist  in 
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the  development  and  review  of  all  rules, 
regulations,  guidelines,  and  other  man- 
agement directives,  to  assure  that  the 
laws,  policies,  and  practices  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government  are  providing  equal  op- 
portunities lor  Hispanic?  in  all  areas. 
Including  education,  health,  housing  and 
community  development,  economic  de- 
velopment, grant  and  contract  procure- 
ment, and  employment. 

This  joint  resolution  will  also  require 
that  the  President  esUblish  regional 
offices  of  Hispanic  affairs  m  each  of  the 
10  Federal  regional  councils. 

Finally,  a  special  a.ssistant  to  the 
President  for  Hl';panic  afTairs  shall  pro- 
vide the  leadership  and  guidance  to  all 
departments  and  agencies  of  the  execu- 
tive branch  to  implement  this  joint  reso- 
lution. 

The  cosponsors  of  this  legislation  are 
Representatives:  Bella  S.  Abzxtg,  Al- 
PHONzo  Bell,  Jaime  Benitez,  George  E. 
Brov^n.  Jr.,  Bob  Carr,  Shirley  Chis- 
HOLM,  Ron  Dellums,  Don  Edwards,  Jim 
Lloyd.  Nokman  Mineta.  George  Miller, 
Richard  Ottinger.  Edward  iNed,-  Pat- 
TisoN,  Patricia  Schroeder,  Portney 
iPetei  Stark.  Alan  Steelman,  Charles 
B.  Rangel.  Frederick  W.  Richmond. 
Benjamin  S.  Rosenthal.  Antonio  Borja 
Won  Pat,  and  Andrew  Young. 

If  our  Go\ernmenl  does  not  move 
ahead  with  a  firm  commitment,  the  His- 
panic population  may  fall  so  far  behind 
economically  in  the  next  decade  that  the 
trend  may  never  be  reversed.  This  reso- 
lution is  a  matter  of  survival  for  all 
American  Hlspanics.  I  hope  that  you  wUl 
.lOin  us  by  supporting  this  joint  resolu- 
tion. The  text  follows ; 

H.J.  Res.   959 
Joint  resolution  to  pay  tribute  to  the  contri- 
butions of  Hlspanics,  to  establish  an  Office 
of  Hispanic  Affairs  in  the  various  executive 
agencies,  and  for  other  purposes 
Whereas    Hlspanics,    people    of    Mexican- 
.\nierlcan.    Puerto    Rican,    Cuban-American, 
and    other    Spanish-origin   Americana,   have 
been    involved    in   the    development   of    the 
Western  Hemisphere,  and  our  country's  His- 
panic heritage  reaches  bacli  more  than  four 
centuries:  and 

Whereas  Hlspanics  have  served  the  cause 
of  democracy  since  before  the  Revolutionary 
War  and  have  Congressional  Medal  of  Honor 
recipients  far  in  excess  of  their  representa- 
tion In  the  population;  and 

Whereas  the  Hispanic  contribution  has 
been  a  consistent  and  vital  influence  in  our 
country's  cultural  growth;  and 

Wherea.-;  almost  20  mllUon  Americans  of 
Hispanic  ancestry,  today  add  meaningfully 
to  our  national  diversity,  enriching  the  qual- 
itv  of  our  dally  lives:  and 

Whereas,  despite  their  early  arrival  to  these 
shores,  Hlspanics  continue  to  be  the  most 
disadvantaged  In  the  areas  of  education, 
health,  housing,  employment,  and  economic 
development:  and 

WTiereas  the  Government  of  the  United 
.States  for  years  has  recognized  that  Hlspanics 
have  not  received  the  full  benefit  of  Its  pro- 
grams neither  a.s  participants  nor  as  em- 
ployees: Now,  therefore,  be  It 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  Amerira 
in  Congress  a^iseinbled.  That  (a)  the  Presi- 
dent shaU  within  120  days  of  the  date  of  the 
enactment  of  this  joint  resolution  take  such 
n.e&sures  as  may  be  necessary  to  insure  that 
the  head  of  each  Executive  department  and 
agency  will  establish  and  maintain  an  Office 
of  Hispanic  Affairs.  The  Director  of  this  Office, 
who  shall  be  appointed  by  the  head  of  such 
department   or    agency,   shall    also   serve   as 
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Special  Assistant  for  Hispanic  Affaln  to  the 
head  of  such  department  or  agency. 

( b )  The  Office  of  Hlsp&nlc  Affairs  shall  par- 
ticipate in  all  poUcy  planning  and  develop- 
ment for  all  programs  within  each  of  the 
Executive  departments  and  agencies  to  In- 
sure the  consideration  of  factors  Impacting 
on  the  various  Hispanic  communities.  The 
Office  of  Hispanic  Affairs  shall  assist  in  the 
development  and  review  of  all  rules,  regula- 
tions, guidelines  and  other  management  di- 
rectives, to  a.ssure  that  the  laws,  policies  and 
practices  of  the  Federal  Government  are  pro- 
viding equal  opportunities  for  Hlspanics  In 
ai;  areas.  Including  education,  health,  hous- 
ing, and  community  development,  economic 
development,  grant  and  contract  procure- 
ment, and  employment  The  Office  shall  also 
seek  out  and  develop  new  programs  and  re- 
sources that  may  be  necessary  to  handle 
problems  and  address  the  needs  that  are 
unique  to  Hlspanics.  and  shall  advise  and 
assist  Hispanic  groups  and  individuals  in 
receiving  assistance  available  by  law 

Sec  2.  (a)  Tlie  President  s.hall  also  take 
such  measures  as  may  be  necessary  to  ensure 
that  the  Chairpersons  of  the  te..  Federal  Re- 
gional Councils  (established  pursuant  to  Ex- 
ecutive Order  Number  11647  of  February  10 
1972)  shall  each  establish  and  maintain  a 
Regional  Office  of  Hispanic  Affairs.  The  di- 
rectors of  ^uch  Offices  shall  seri-e  as  Special 
Assistants  for  Hispanic  Affairs  to  the  Chair- 
person cf  the  Federal  Regional  Council.  Tlie 
Regional  Offices  of  Hispanic  Affairs  shall  ad- 
vise all  executive  departments  and  agencies 
regarding  the  needs  of  Hlspanics  in  the  re- 
gion. The  Regional  Offices  shaU  advise  and 
assist  Hispanic  groups  and  individuals  In 
receiving  assistance  and  benefits  available  by 
law. 

Sec.  3.  The  Secretary  of  Commerce  shall 
establish  and  maintain  a  Hispanic  Informa- 
tion Clearinghouse  which  shall  collect,  an- 
alyze and  dlss«mluate  information  concern- 
mg  the  social,  economic,  employment,  health 
and  housing  needs  and  conditions  of 
Hlspanics. 

Sec.  4.  The  Special  Assistant  to  the  Presi- 
dent for  Hispanic  Affairs  shall  provide  leader- 
ship and  guidance  to  all  departments  and 
agencies  of  the  Executl%-e  Branch  In  Imple- 
menting this  joint  resolution.  Each  depart- 
ment and  agency  shall  Issue  appropriate 
guidelines  to  further  the  purposes  of  this 
Joint  resolution.  The  head  of  each  Executive 
department  and  agency  Is  directed  to  coop- 
erate fully  In  assuring  equal  opportunity  to 
Hispanic  Americans. 


TOM    lORIO— WINNER    OF    McCOR- 

mack  award  of  excellence- 
has  OUTSTANDING  RECOFUD  OF 
PL^BLIC  SERVICE 


HON.  JOE  L.  EVINS 

OF    TENNESSEE 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  11,  1976 

Mr.  EVINS  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  want  to  take  this  means  of  paying  a 
brief  but  sincere  tribute  to  my  friend- 
Tom  lorio — a  member  of  the  House  staff 
for  31  years  and  who  recently  received 
the  John  W.  McCormack  Award  of 
Excellence. 

Tom,  as  we  all  know,  is  the  able,  genial 
personable,  and  helpful  pair  clerk  to  the 
majority  office  of  the  Sergeant  at  Arms. 
He  has  alv.ays  been  most  helpful  and  co- 
operative in  his  service  to  the  Members 

Tom  Ls  knowledgeable,  informed  and 
is  constantly  abreast  of  legislation  and 
events  transpiring  in  the  House. 

However,  his  importance  to  the  House 
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s  known  for 
friends,  and 


;iibutes  and 


tramcrnds  hts  official  (dittte 

rectly  to  hts  position — Tom 

hLs  dedication,  his  loyalty  ta 

for  the  strong  relationships  pe  enjoys  on 

both  sides  of  the  aisle. 

Tom  has  received  many 
I  predict  that  many  more  hinors  will  be 
accorded  him — he  is  truly  an  outstand- 
liiK  public  servant — he  helpe  make  the 
wheels  of  Government  go  arpund  in  the 
House. 

I  am  pleased  to  commend  and  con 
gratulate    Tom    most   hlghlj 
him  the  very  best  of  good  lu4k  and  con 
tlnued  success. 


A  TRIBUTE  TO  MORDEC4I  WYATT 
JOHNSON 


HON.  ANDREW  YOUNG 

or   OCOKGIA  I 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESEIfTATIVES 

Wednesday.  May  19.  i976 

Mr  YOUNG  of  Georgia.  Nft-.  Speaker. 
thus  year  represents  a  specU  1  anniver- 
sary in  the  history  of  Howard  Univer- 
sity— the  50th  annivers-xry  ( if  the  ap- 
pointment of  Mordecal  Wyat  Johnson 
as  its  president.  From  1926  U  itil  his  re- 
tirement in  1960,  Di.  Johnsoi  served  as 
Howard's  dynamic,  often  c<  ntroverslal 
leader,  developing  the  schQol  from  a 
small,  poorly  financed,  Ian  ;ely  unac- 
credited Institution  into  an  ai  ademlcally 
renowned  university. 

As  a  student  at  Howard  during  Dr. 
Johnson's  tenure,  I  benefltel  from  his 
courage  and  wLsdom.  His  oukpokenness 
and  his  ability  to  conceive  aid  consider 
new  ideas  were  models  for  u^  all. 

On  May  6  the  Washingtoa  Star  pub- 
U.shed  an  excellent  article  oc|  Dr.  John- 
son's remarkable  career  and  lihis  contri- 
butions to  Howard,  to  the  Dlairlct  of  Co- 
lumbia, and  to  minority  grou|}  members 
and  the  poor  throughout  th^  Nation.  I 
am  pleased  to  bring  this  arttcle  to  the 
attention  of  my  colleagues. 

The  article  follows:  t 

What  an  Impact  Onk  Man  Madk  |n  60  Years 
(By  John  Mathews)   . 

There  was  an  Imperious  quality  about 
hJm:  erect  postvire,  rimless  glasijes.  stylized 
gestures,  a  booming  voice,  »nd  what 
amounted  to  seml-fornaal  attire — dark 
Jacket,  striped  panta  and  tie.  always  a  vest, 
and  a  homburg  when  outdoors. 

Critics  called  him  desp>ot  andt  dictator; 
when  they  really  got  desperate,  tjommunlst 
sympathizer.  / 

'  But.  from  1926  to  1960—34  Jjfears— Mor- 
decal Wyatt  Johnson  prevailed.  Il|^  was  How- 
ard University's  first  black  presldjfent  and  Its 
great  developer,  enrlcher  and  pjiserver. 

When  the  38-year  old  pastor  of  the  First 
Baptist  Church  In  Charleston,  W-  Va..  was 
named  president  a  half  century  fgo,  Howard 
wa3  little  more  than  a  group  of  tinaccredlted 
academic  departments  surround^g  a  dental, 
medical  and  law  school.  Ite 
pended  on  the  whim  of  Congri 
whose  members  were  frankly  h 
ard's  purpose. 

In  1867  Gen.  Oliver  O.  How; 
devoted  to  Improving  the  educa 
and  poor  whites,  but  relentless! 
dlans.  Including  Chief  Joseph 
Perce)  founded  the  Institution  frith  an  open 
iidinl.^slons  policy  Allowing  bot4  blacks  and 
whites  of  both  saxes  to  go  to  scftool  together 
was  a  novel  concept  In  the  19tl|  century,  as 
well  as  more  than  half  a  century  later. 

WTipQ  Johnson  left  In   1960,  Howard  had 
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grown  frotn  1.700  to  about  6.000  students. 
Its  budget  from  1700,000  to  $8  mJlllon;  the 
worth  of  Its  physical  plant,  from  $3  million 
to  »34  mUUon  with  the  addition  of  18  major 
buildings.  All  departments  were  fully  ac- 
credited, some  were  granting  doctorates,  and 
federal  funding  for  Howard  had  become 
guaranteed  under  law. 

To  mark  the  50th  anniversary  of  Dr  John- 
son's "election"  as  president  of  Howard,  some 
long-time  colleagues  and  friends,  as  well  as 
some  younger  members  of  the  community  In- 
terested In  maintaining  Its  traditions,  got 
together  ye&terday  In  Rankin  Memorial 
Chapel 

Dr  Benjamin  Mays,  82,  retired  president  of 
Morehouse  College — Johnson's  alma  mater 
when  It  was  known  as  Atlanta  Baptist  Col- 
lege—was there,  and  Dr.  James  M  Nabrlt. 
Johnson's  Immediate  succe^-^or.  Bind  Dr. 
James  Cheek,  the  current  Howard  president. 
Mordecal  Johnson  was  there  too,  to  hear 
himself  pralied.  at  86  his  .speech  Impaired 
and  his  brilliant  mind  clouded  by  age 

In  the  last  decade,  Johnson  has  faded  from 
the  local  scene,  but  for  a  few  years  after  his 
retirement  from  Howard  he  was  a  controver- 
sial figure,  a  gadfly  on  the  District  school 
board,  which  at  the  time  was  appointed  by 
the  Judges  of  the  VS.  District  court  who 
maintained  on  It  a  five  white,  four  black 
ratio.  Johnson  and  Dr.  Euphemla  L.  Haynes, 
also  In  her  708,  became  the  two  radicals  on 
the  board. 

Tliey  kept  up  a  drumbeat  of  criticism, 
charging  that  the  track  system  of  student 
grouping  was  prejudicial  to  blacks,  that 
schools  In  black  neighborhoods  get  lesi 
money,  that  politics  played  a  big  part  In 
teacher  appointments  and  that  blacks  were 
not  represented  adequately  In  administrative 
positions. 

After  four  years  of  this,  the  Judges  sum- 
marily dropped  Johnson  In  1965.  refusing  to 
name  him  to  a  second  term  despite  wide 
community  support.  Within  two  years,  John- 
son had  the  satisfaction  of  seeing  many  of 
his  points  supported  In  the  decision  of  U.S. 
Appeals  Court  Judge  J.  Skelly  Wright,  re- 
sulting from  the  suit  brought  against  the 
system  by  Julius  W.  Hobson,  now  a  city 
council  member.  Wright  barred  the  track 
system  and  found  that  predominantly  white 
schools  had  been  favored,  black  schools 
shortchanged. 

Throughout  his  career  at  Howard,  Johnson 
was  a  prominent  local  and  national  figure,  in 
the  habit  of  making  waves.  As  Richard 
Kluger  wrote  In  his  monumental  book,  "Sim- 
ple Justice."  which  chronicles  the  legal  ef- 
fort— much  of  It  centered  at  the  Howard 
University  Law  School  (the  "West  Point  of 
th»  ClvU  Rights  Movement") — to  overturn 
school  segregation  laws,  Johnson  was  a  black 
man  who  was  unaccustomed  to  "eating  hum- 
ble pie  before  Congressmen  and  other  white 
warhorses.  In  fact,  he  seemed  to  make  a  point 
of  delivering  at  least  one  pugnacious  speech 
a  year  noting  how  little  America  was  doing 
to  improve  the  lot  of  its  deprived  mas.ses — 
wortls  that  generally  brought  one  more  Dlxle- 
crat  or  conservative  congressman  howling  to 
his  feet  to  demand  the  ouster  of  Mordecal 
Johnson." 

Early  In  his  tenure.  Johnson  was  under 
strong  attack  from  factions  Inside  Howard 
that  rese.-ited  the  outsider  and  his  tactics. 
It  was  In  the  early  19308,  when  Johnson  was 
reorganizing  university  departments,  buying 
up  land  and  getting  New  Deal  money  to  build 
badly  needed  facilities. 

A  1931  article  In  The  Evening  Star,  detail- 
ing a  campaign  to  oust  John.son.  said  par- 
ticular acts  were  not  the  Issue,  but  rather 
his  "outspoken  opinions  which  have  been 
considered  radical,"  his  reputed  effort  to 
terminate  military  reserve  training  on  cam- 
pus, and  hla  writings,  which  some  say  "Indi- 
cate Dr.  Johnson  has  communistic  leanings." 

Like  many  liberals  In  the  19308,  Johnson 
was  Impiessed  by  the  Soviet  experiment  to 
deal  with  poverty  and  other  social  problem.s 
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and  often  spoke  favorably  of  it.  said  Dr. 
Michael  R.  Winston,  director  of  the  Moor- 
land Splngam  Research  Center,  which 
sponsored  yesterday's  tribute.  Many  of  the 
attacks  on  Johnson,  however,  were  manu- 
factured by  his  enemies  within  the  uni- 
versity, or  were  the  reaction  of  conservative 
Members  of  Congress  who  felt  the  blacks  on 
the  Howard  campus  did  not  know  their  place. 

In  1933.  for  example,  the  communism 
charges  coincided  with  protests  on  the 
campus  Inspired  by  the  trials  of  the  Scotts- 
boro  Boys,  nine  black  teenagers  sentenced  to 
death  in  Alabama  for  the  alleged  rape  of 
two  white  women  of  questionable  reputation. 
In  addition,  .several  hundred  Howard  stu- 
dents demonstrated  against  war  and  fascism 
and  the  university  held  a  colloquium  on  the 
economic  condition  of  blacks 

The  Congressional  attacks  brought  a  swift 
response  from  Mordecal  Johnson.  In  "Simple 
Justice."  Kluger  writes:  "If  obtaining  annual 
funds  from  Congress  meant  that  his  uni- 
versity had  to  give  up  any  degree  of  its 
8M;ademic  freedom,  declared  the  Baptist  mln- 
Ister-tumed-educator,  why,  then  Howard 
University  would  not  accept  any  appropria- 
tion at  all  and  the  students  and  the  faculty 
might  as  well  all  pack  up  and  go  bock  to 
the  cornfield.'  Finally,  black  America  had  an 
educator  who  not  only  did  not  need  to  bow 
and  scrape  before  white  benefactors  but 
quite  plainly  would  not  have  dreamed  of 
doing  so." 

In  1938,  In  his  baccalaureate  address, 
Johnson  clearly  focused  on  what  is  now 
known  as  the  "Third  World"  nations:  "More 
than  six  hundred  million  people  of  China, 
India  and  Africa  for  ages  have  been  pawns 
of  the  economically  industrialized  nations  of 
the  world.  W»  must  seek  a  world  In  which  the 
security  shared  by  a  small  percentage  of  the 
peop'.e  will  be  shared  by  all." 

During  World  War  II.  Winston  noted,  there 
was  Intense  pressure  for  a  moratorium  on 
any  criticism  of  American  social  injustice 
or  the  Issue  of  colonialism  in  order  to  aid 
the  allied  effort.  But  Johnson's  voice  could 
not  be  stilled.  In  a  speech  In  November.  1942. 
he  said  Nazi  Germany  had  s'l-tted  the  doc- 
trine of  a  "superior  race  in  Its  boldest  and 
most  repulsive  form,"  but  "we  must  uut 
forget  that  the  outstandingly  overt  exem- 
plifications of  that  doctrine  In  the  actual 
organization  of  mankind  are  on  our  side. 
In  the  British,  French.  Dutch,  Belgian  and 
South  African  subordination  of  colonial 
peoples." 

In  the  19608.  the  era  of  Cold  War  fervor 
and  McCarthy  paranoia  on  college  campuses. 
as  Howard  University-trained  lawyers  were 
leading  the  civil  rights  battle  In  the  courts, 
Johnson  spoke  out  for  what  is  now  called 
"detente."  In  1951,  he  wrote  "if  we  persist 
in  believing  that  there  is  no  good  In  Russia 
and  In  communism,  then  by  our  very  thought 
we  have  closed  all  pathways  of  peace  except 
by  the  defeat  of  our  enemy  In  war.  and  we 
are  moving  toward  that  war  with  relentless 
force  which  cannot  be  avoided." 

In  a  particularly  prophetic  1952  speech, 
Johnson  anticipated  America's  Impending 
problems  in  Southeast  Asia. 

"Suppose  you  were  Indo-Chinese  Wouldnt 
you  be  amazed  at  us?  For  more  than  100 
years  the  French  have  been  In  Indo-Chlna, 
dominating  the  Indo-Chinese  people  politi- 
cally, strangling  them  economically,  and 
humiliating  them  In  the  land  of  their 
fathers. 

"We  have  never  sat  down  with  the  French 
and  demanded  that  they  change  that  sys- 
tem. And  In  this  defect  In  our  leadership, 
Indo-Chinese  have  turned  to  the  Commu- 
nists, and  the  Communists  have  given  them 
leaders,  trained  their  troops,  and  given  them 
money.  Now  that  It  looks  as  though  they 
can  win,  we  rush  up  to  the  scene  and  say, 
'Dear  brothers,  what  on  earth  are  you  all 
getting  ready  to  do?  Are  you  going  to  throw 
yourselves  into  the  hands  of  this  diabolical 
conspiracy  under  the  false  notion  they  can 
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bring  you  freedom?  Why,  they  aren't  free: 
we  are  the  free  people  of  the  world,  we  have 
democraUc  liistltutlons.  we  are  your  friends, 
we  wUl  send  you  leaders,  we  will  send  you 
ammunition,  we  will  send  you  bread." 

"And  they  look  at  us  In  amazement  and 
they  say.  Brother,  where  have  you  been  all 
Uiese  years."  " 

Dr.  Winston,  a  Howard  graduate  (doctorate 
from  University  of  California)  has  dug  up 
a  chapter  on  Johnson  from  a  1944  book  on 
leading  black  figures,  written  by  Edwin  R. 
Embree,  a  white  man  who  headed  the  Julius 
Boseuwald  Fund,  a  foundation. 

The  sketch  recalls  that  Johnson,  who 
always  referred  to  the  South  as  the  "former 
slave  states,"  had  a  living  connection  with 
Elavery.  His  father,  Wyatt  Johnson,  had  been 
a  slave.  The  elder  Johnson  was  a  stern,  ex- 
acting preacher  and  also  the  cpcrutor  of  a 
eUtiouan,'  engine  in  a  mUi   In  Paris.  Tenn. 

By  contrast,  his  mother,  30  years  younger, 
lavished  love  and  affection  on  their  only 
child  and  imbued  him  with  a  love  of  books 
and  education.  Embree  writes: 

•She  read  him  poems  and  Bible  stories:  of 
David,  the  shepherd  boy  who  killed  a  plant 
with  a  sling  shot,  became  king  of  all  Israel 
and  loved  the  beauteous  Bathshcba;  of 
Daniel,  whose  faith  stood  off  all  dangers  .  .  . 
Most  often  she  told  him  the  story  of  Mor- 
decal (for  whom  he  was  named),  member 
of  a  race  despised  and  enslaved  by  the  Medes 
aad  the  Perslaiis  (as  Negroes  had  been  In 
America),  who  by  his  cleverness  and  the 
charm  of  his  beautiful  niece.  Queen  Esther, 
slew  his  enemies  and  raised  his  own  people 
to  leadership  in  this  mighty  kingdom  .  .  ." 


ARMY  RESPONSIVENESS 


HON.  EDWARD  MEZVINSKY 

OF    IOWA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  Mav  19.  1976 

Mr.  MEZVINSKY.  Mr  Speaker,  for  the 
past  months.  I  have  been  working  to  un- 
ravel fact  from  aUcpatlon  in  the  blocked 
promotion  of  an  Arm.v  Rc.<;crve  lieutenant 
colonel.  I  enclose  for  the  Record  two  re- 
cent letters  on  the  matter  that  Illustrate 
the  difficulty  in  eliciting  timely  responses 
from  DOD: 

Congress   of   thf   UNTTEn   States. 
HorsE  OF  Representatives. 

Washington,  DC  .  March  29.  1976. 
Hon  DoNAi-:i  RtMsnci-ri, 

StfTciary  of  Defense.  Department  of  Defense, 
The  Pentagon,  Washington,  DC, 

Dear  Mr.  Secretart:  A  series  of  news  re- 
ports have  called  Into  question  the  .actions  of 
former  Secretary  of  the  Army  Howard  Calla- 
Mray  regarding  the  promotion  of  LTC  Wilfred 
L.  Ebel. 

As  you  may  know.  It  Is  alleged  that,  sub- 
.sequent  to  President  Ford's  endorsement  of 
LTC  Ebel's  nomination  for  promotion  to 
colonel  on  January  14.  1975,  former  Secre- 
tary Callaway  Illegally  ordered  hi?  name  de- 
leted from  that  document.  Allegations 
abound  that  this  came  as  the  repult  of  an 
Internal  polltl'-al  struggle  between  MaJ  Gen. 
Mllnor  Roberts  and  LTC  Ebel,  following 
clceely  on  the  heels  of  Ebel's  critical  evalua- 
tion of  Roberts'  management  abilities  and  a 
heated  struggle  for  the  position  of  executive 
director  of  the  Resen-e  Officers'  A.ssoclatlon. 

I  am  concerned  about  the  charges  that  the 
former  Secretary  tampered  with  nominations 
that  only  the  President  could  withdraw  or 
the  Congress  disapprove  If  this  Is  the  case. 
It  would  be  an  abuse  of  the  power  of  the 
office  of  Secretary  of  the  .\rmy. 

Reports  on  DOD's  explanation  of  the  situa- 
tion are  contradictory  and  disturbing.  I  am 
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asking  the  House  Government  Operations 
Committee  to  pursue  this  matter,  but  wish 
to  give  you  the  opportunity  to  furnish  a 
satisfactory  explanation  and  take  the  Imme- 
diate appropriate  action. 

I   would   appreciate  your  earliest  possible 
reply. 

Best  regards 

Edward  Mezvtnskt. 


Congress   of   the   Untted   States, 
House  op  Representatives, 

Washington,  DC.  May  18,  1976. 
Hon.  Donald  Rumsfeld, 

Secretary  of  Defense.  Department  of  Defense, 
The  Pentagon.  Washington,  D.C. 
Dear  Mr.  Secretary:  On  March  29th.  I  di- 
rected a  letter  to  you  concerning  former 
Army  Secretary  Callaway's  Intervention  in 
the  promotion  of  LTC  Wilfred  L.  Ebel.  No  re- 
sponse or  acknowledgement  has  been  re- 
ceived. 

It  is  my  understanding  that  your  General 
Counsel,  Richard  Wiley.  Is  still  awaiting  an 
Army  decision  on  the  matter.  Personally,  I 
lind  this  delay  Inexcusable.  Furthermore,  It 
only  serves  to  underscore  an  Issue  central  to 
this  c£-se — how  much  longer  will  DOD  permit 
these  allegations  to  go  unanswered? 

I    would    expect    that   you   will   give  your 
immediate  attention  to  this  matter. 
Sincerely, 

Edward  Mkzvinsky. 


NATIONAL  HA^TIICAPPED  WEEK 


HON.  BELLA  S.  ABZUG 

OF    NfW    YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  19,  1976 

Ms.  ABZUG.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  week 
Is  National  Handicapped  Week.  We 
should  all  take  this  opportunity  to  fa- 
miliarize our.'H^lves  with  the  problems  that 
our  Nation'.s  handicapped  face  and  to 
apply  ourselves  to  the  alleviation  and 
elimination  of  these  problems. 

I  have  worked  in  the  past,  and  ^-111 
continue  to  work,  to  as.^ist  handicapped 
persons  in  overcoming  these  problems.  I 
was  proud  to  cosponsor  in  the  Commit- 
tee on  Public  Works  and  Transportation, 
House  Concurrent  Re.solutlon  385,  to 
promote  and  encourage  the  removal  of 
architectural  barriers  to  the  access  of 
handicapped  persons  to  public  facilities 
and  buildings. 

In  1974  I  sponsored  an  amendment  to 
the  Federal  Mass  Urban  Transportation 
Act  of  1972.  Tills  bill  established  a  pro- 
Kram  for  the  buildinr  of  mobile  systems 
for  the  disabled  in  areas  where  public 
transportation  was  insufBcient  or  inap- 
propriate to  the  special  needs  of  han- 
dicapped persons.  I  took  great  pride  in 
iibtatning  S20  miliion  lor  this  program 
in  197.=i,  and  tlie  program  will  be  allo- 
cated a  similar  amount  In  1976.  This  will 
continue  to  enable  handicapped  persons 
to  got  to  their  doctors  and  to  activities 
which  will  enrich  their  lives  and  the 
lives  of  those  around  them. 

Many  persons  are  imaware  of  the  abili- 
ties of  disabled  persons.  This  has  made 
it  verv'  difficult  for  handicapped  persons 
to  obtain  employment  in  positions  which 
they  are  qualified  to  fulfill.  I  have  co- 
sponsored  H.R.  77.54.  a  bill  to  amend  the 
Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964.  making  it  an 
unlawful  e.iiployment  practice  to  dis- 
criminate  against   individuals  who  are 
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phj'sicallj'  disabled,  because  of  such  dis- 
abilities. 

The  theme  for  National  Handicapped 
Week,  "Independence  Through  Aware- 
ness," is  particularly  appropriate,  con- 
sidering the  damage  resulting  from  the 
lack  of  awareness,  on  the  part  of  the 
American  public,  of  the  abilities  and  ac- 
complisliments  of  disabled  persons.  Di- 
verse and  valuable  contributions  have 
been  made  by  handicapped  persons  in  ail 
areas  of  our  society.  It  is  my  hope  that, 
through  greater  awareness,  an  increas- 
ing number  of  disabled  persons  will  be 
able  to  enrich  their  lives  f'urther,  for 
their  own  benefit  and  for  the  benefit  of 
all  Americans. 


VIVIAN  TYRA— OUR  SUPER  MOM 


HON.  GLADYS  NOON  SPELLMAN 

OF    MARYLAND 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  May  19,  1976 

Mrs.  SPELLMAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise 
to  give  special  recognition  to  Mrs.  Vinan 
Tyra  of  Bowie.  Mar>land.  for  her  12 
years  of  service  and  outstanding  dedica- 
tion to  the  sons  and  daughters  of  count- 
less of  her  friends  and  neighbors. 

There  are  few  who  have  given  more  to 
the  children  of  the  comm.unity  than 
Vivian  Tj-ra.  She  has  actively  helped  the 
pom  pom  girls  in  Bowie  High  School, 
though  she  has  no  daughter  of  her  own. 
She  has  supported  with  dedicated  en- 
thusiasm the  various  teen  clubs  and  has 
been  a  dependable  chauffeur  and  spirited 
Ian  for  the  athletic  events  sponsored  by 
the  Boys  and  Girls  Club.  But  most  mem- 
orably, Mrs.  Tyra  has  given  willingly  and 
lovingly  of  her  time  and  energj-  to  Cub 
Scout  Pack  1281.  She  has  been  the  co- 
ordinating force  for  this  group.  Even 
after  the  graduation  of  her  three  son^, 
ages  15  to  21,  Mrs.  T>Ta  stayed  on  to 
in.sure  that  others  would  have  the  same 
opportunities  that  had  been  available  to 
her  own  children  As  the  cubs  graduated 
from  the  pack,  taking  with  them  their 
parents  wiio  had  sened  as  den  mothers 
and  cub  masters.  Vuian  TS'Ta  remained, 
recruiting  replacements  when  none  were 
readily  available.  She  filled  m  as  den 
mother  and.  on  occasion,  acted  as  the 
pack's  cub  master. 

For  the  past  8  years,  she  has  personally 
enrolled  each  new  boy  to  extend  to  all  a 
feeling  of  welcome  and  importance.  She 
offers  assurance  tliat  each  of  them  will 
be  accepted  into  the  pack  and  that  the 
necessary  adult  participants  will  be  se- 
cured to  assure  this.  She  vows  that  no 
boy  will  be  deprived  of  membership  nor 
deprived  of  the  character-building  boy- 
hood experiences  scouting  offers.  Mrs. 
Tyra  has  given  much  love  to  the  boys  of 
Bowie  and  is  well-loved  by  them  in 
return. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  been  asked  to  ex- 
tend the  heartfelt  appreciation  of  the 
other  adult  participants,  all  of  whom 
have  benefited  from  their  association 
with  Mrs.  TjTa.  To  them  she  was  "al- 
v\ays  there."  ready  with  advice,  support, 
encouragement  and  enthusiasm,  assist- 
ing them  in  their  often  difficult  jobs. 
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And  also.  Mr  Speaker,?  I  extend  to 
Mrs  T>ra  on  behalf  of  all  the  boys  and 
girls  who  have  known  and  loved  her, 
thplr  own  special  and  unique  tribute: 
We  love  you  and  will  alw«'8  remember 
our  'Super  Mem'  " 

The  ^ryras  an  .'u  .  .  ii.Av.e  to  live  In 
New  Jersey    The>   wi:i  !  < •  :iiJs<ed! 


STATE    OF    MARYLA: 

BREAUX   AMEND 


HON    ROBERT  E.  RAUMAN 


SUPPORTS 

NT 


^      MARYLAND 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRE^NTATIVES 
Wednesdau.  May  1^  1976 

Mr.  BAUMAN.  Mr.  Speakfr.  thousands 
of  Americans  recently  involved  them- 
selves in  projects  and  celpbrations  to 
commemorate  National  Wfldllfe  Week. 
March  14-20.  The  main  theme  of  this 
year's  activities  has  been  tljat  of  one  of 
my  most  prominent  causes,  "Save  Our 
■Wetlands."  Last  year  I  introduced  legis- 
lation, the  substance  of  which  is  iden- 
tical to  an  amendment  to  the  Federal 
Water  Pollution  Control  Act  which  nas 
just  been  reported  by  the  Hou.se  Public 
Works  and  Transportation  Committee. 

Introduced  by  our  friend  and  col- 
league. John  Breaux  of  Louisiana,  this 
amendment  would  reverse  B  decision  by 
a  Federal  District  Court  which  ruled 
that  the  U.S.  Army  Corps  of  Engineers 
has  jurisdiction  not  only  over  "navigable 
waters"  as  traditionally  defined  but  well 
beyond,  including  farmers'  ditching, 
drainage  and  conservation  projects.  The 
regulations  Issued  by  thf  for; is  pursuant 
to  this  new  power  are  scheduled  to  take 
effect  over  the  next  few  yeairs 

We  have  been  working  for  over  a  year 
to  cut  back  this  wide  poiver.  and  the 
Breaux  amendment  is  an  excellent  way 
to  do  just  that  It  restores! the  power  of 
the  Corps  to  Its  tradition  il  level — over 
navigable  waterways  used  or  the  trans- 
portation of  Interstate  and  foreign  com- 
merce. 

What  the  Breaux  amend  nent  will  not 
do.  as  .some  critics  charge,  is  to  destroy 
oiu-  wetlands.  Their  rema  lal  from  tiie 
jurisdiction  of  the  Corps  (  oes  not  leave 
them  without  protection,  t  ir  there  Is  al- 
ready an  ample  body  of  bot  i  Federal  and 
State  legislation  to  presa  -ve  wetlands, 
and  the  wildlife  which  dep  nds  on  them. 

This  assurance  is  backed  up  by  many 
conservation-minded  agjencies  end 
groups,  not  the  least  of  fwhich  is  the 
Department  of  Natural  R»ources  of  my 
own  State  of  Mao'land  I  recently  re- 
ceived a  letter  from  the  IIoBor.ible  James 
B  Coulter.  Secretarv  ol  !he  Department 
of  Natural  Resources,  to  tills  effect.  As  a 
lucid  analysis  and  stalemetit  of  policv.  I 
thought  it  would  be  worthwhile  to  bring 
It  to  the  attention  of  my  c  lleagties,  p.nd 
I  hereby  submit  it  for  the  1  .ecord.  I  also 
hope  that  It  will  help  to  s<  ?  the  Breaux 
amendment  on  to  a  swift  £  id  final  pas- 
sage. 

The  article  follows: 
Department  of  Natural  ResoI  lines,  Stati  or 
Marvlanb 

Dear  Conljrcssman  Batm.m*  We  are  tak- 
ing this  opportunity  to  Indicate  the  State  of 
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Maryland's  support  for  the  amendment  of- 
fered by  Congressman  Breaux  to  the  cap- 
tioned bill  This  amendment  would  limit  the 
scope  of  Section  404  of  the  1872  Federal 
Water  Pollution  Control  Act  Amendments  to 
its  original  Intended  meaning 

The  history  of  Section  404  clearly  Indicates 
that  It  was  designed  to  control  the  uncon- 
flned  deposition  of  dredged  spoU  Into  tradi- 
tional navigable  waters.  The  passage  of  this 
section  was  not  an  attempt  to  promulgate 
a  wetlands  program  under  the  Army  Corps 
of  Engineers  Jurisdiction  For  this  reason  we 
strongly  support  the  language  In  the  Breaux 
amendment  which  returns  the  definition  of 
navigable  waters  to  the  traditional  standards 
Imposed  by  the  tJ.S.  Supreme  Court  sUice 
1940. 

Our  support,  however,  should  not  be  Inter- 
preted bls  an  anti-wetland  or  antl-conserva- 
tlonlst  action,  for  since  1970,  Maryland  has 
recognized  the  need  to  Identify  and  repulate 
activities  aJIectlng  these  vital  components  of 
the  marine  ecosystem  The  Corps  of  Engineers 
program.  Instead  of  acting  to  supplement 
what  Maryland  and  other  states  have  accom- 
plished through  the  expenditure  of  millions 
of  dollars,  sets  out  on  Its  own  and  imposes 
broad  ui. enforceable  prohibitions  which  may 
or  may  not  accomplish  the  safeguards  of  our 
wetland  areas.  For  these  reasons  we  would 
support  new  Federal  legislation  which  would 
create  a  program  protecting  wetlands  areas, 
while  at  the  same  time  recognizing  effective 
existing,  state  efforts  which  handle  these 
problems. 

Certification  of  state  programs  which  meet 
a  uniform  standard  is  an  essential  element 
la  a  wetlands  protection  program  In  addi- 
tion, the  law  should  require  an  adequate 
Identification  of  property  clafslfled  as  wet- 
lands to  provide  adequate  public  notice.  Due 
process  req'ilrements  also  necessitate  ade- 
quate public  disclosure,  hearings,  penalties 
and  enforcement  mechanLsms.  and  the  ability 
to  appeal  the  decision-making  process 

The  Army  Corps  of  Engineers  404  regula- 
tions do  not  evolve  from  a  comprehensive 
wetland  or  marshland  protection  statute,  but 
have  been  generated  by  a  mtslnterpretatlon 
of  a  section  of  9'2-500  which  was  designed  to 
deal  solely  with  the  deposition  of  dredge  spoil 
tnt  J  Interstate  waterways.  There  Is  essen- 
tially no  enforcement  mechanism  contained 
within  the  Army  Corps  of  Engineers  regula- 
tions. 

The  absurdity  of  the  Corps'  effort  has  re- 
cently reached  the  point  that  there  Is  some 
evidence  that  the  Corps  seeks  to  require  a 
Section  404  permit  for  clamming  and  oyster- 
Ing  activities.  It  Is  Imperative  under  these 
circumstances  that  the  Breaux  amendment 
be  supported  as  a  threshold  step  in  bringing 
the  obvious  Intent  of  Section  404  back  to  its 
intended  purpose. 

We  thank  you  for  your  anticipated  cooper- 
ation. 

Sincerely  yours, 

T^M^S   B     COUI-TER 


MINIMAL  HEALTH  CARE  FOR 
SENIOR  CITIZENS 


HON.  MARTHA  KEYS 

Of"    KANSAS 

TN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  May  19,  1976 

Ms.  KEYS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  question 
many  of  the  priorities  Included  in  this 
conference  budget  resolution  One  glar- 
ing change  for  the  worse  in  the  confer- 
ence report  is  the  slashing  of  $450  million 
from  the  medicare  budget  of  the  House 
budget  resolution. 

This  cut  leaves  us  with  the  assumption 
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that  $230  million  will  be  eliminated  from 
the  present  outlay.^  for  older  Amenraa.";' 
health  benefits — at  a  time  when  health 
costs  are  escalating  at  a  much  faster  ;>are 
tlian  any  other  consumer  expenditure. 

This  leaves  us.  in  the  Health  Subcom- 
mittee of  ulie  Ways  and  M'»an.s  Commit- 
tee, with  our  hands  tied  in  the  attempt  to 
Improve  even  the  most  urgent  areas  of 
need  within  medicare.  One  of  these  is  the 
problem  of  long-term  hospitalization  for 
those  with  acute  tei-mtnal  illne.sses.  There 
Ls  no  possible  way  that  this,  or  any  of  the 
other  immediate  problem.s.  can  be  re- 
solved within  these  budget  restrictions. 
In  fact,  current  benefits  would  actually 
have  to  be  reduced  in  order  to  meet  the 
imposition  of  thLs  cut. 

With  all  the  possibilities  that  exist  to 
cut  waste  from  our  budget,  I  find  it  liard 
to  believe  that  the  Budget  Committee 
members  can  actually  consider  minimal 
health  care  for  senior  citizens  as  one  of 
them. 


HUMAN  RIGHTS  IN  SOUTH  KOREA 

HON.  DONALD  M.  FRASER 

•jr"    MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  May  19.  1976 

Mr.  FRASER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  House 
Is  about  to  consider  H.R.  13680,  the  In- 
ternational Security  Assistance  and  Arms 
Export  Control  Act  of  1976. 

On  April  8,  1976.  I  testified  before  the 
Senate  Foreign  Relations  Subcommittee 
on  Foreign  Assistance.  In  my  testimony 
I  outlined  briefly  the  background  of  hu- 
man rights  problems  in  South  Korea  and 
gave  my  views  concerning  our  involve- 
ment in  Korea. 

My  conclusion  that  both  in  word.s  and 
deeds  the  executive  branch  has  shown 
little  evidence  of  concern  for  human 
rights  in  South  Korea  remains  %'alid. 
That  Is  why  it  Is  Important  to  accept  the 
aid  "caps"  voted  by  the  International 
Relations  Committee  and  contained  in 
H.R.  13680.  These  limit  security  assist- 
ance in  fl.scal  years  1976  and  1977  to  the 
1975  level  and  also  continue  the  title  I. 
Public  Law  480  ceiling  at  the  1975  level. 

My  stiitement  follows: 

Statement  op  Donald  M.  Fraser  Betore  the 
Humphrey  Subcommittee  on  Foreign  As- 
sistance or  TUF  Senate  Foreign  Relations 
COMMrrTEE.  April  8,   1976 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  appreciate  having  the  op- 
portunity of  appearing  before  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Foreign  Assistance  to  discuss  a 
subject  of  vital  importance— the  future  di- 
rection of  US  foreign  pvoUcy  towards  the  Re- 
public of  Korea.  Both  this  subcommittee  and 
the  House  Committee  on  International  Rela- 
tions are  In  the  process  of  considering  the 
fiscal  1977  Security  Assistance  request  by  the 
Executive  Branch  It  If  timely,  therefore,  to 
consider  whether  the  existing  relationship 
between  the  United  States  and  the  Republic 
of  Korea  Is  In  our  best  Interest. 

In  1974,  the  Subconunlttee  on  Interna- 
tional Organizations,  which  I  chair,  became 
Interested  In  the  Korean  situation  through 
a  general  concern  with  raising  the  priority 
given  to  human  rlphts  In  US  foreign  pwUcy. 
It  Is  my  belief  that  how  a  government  treats 
its  own  people  should  be  a  principal  factor 
In  determining  the  nature  of  the  relation- 
ship which  the  United  States  maintains  with 
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that  t;overnment.  Normal  diplomatic  rela- 
tions should  be  maintained  with  all  govern- 
ments However,  the  United  States  should 
not  maintain  a  pupportive  relationship  with 
a  ^o'. ernmen:  which  oppref^ses  lis  own  peo- 
ple. Military  assistance  should  not  be  pro- 
vided to  such  ^'i^vernments  uiiless  there  are 
extraordinary  circumstances  necessitating 
such  assistance. 

The  at>ove  views  are  not  simply  my  own. 
Congress  has  expressed  the,se  views  and 
written  them  Into  the  Forelpn  Assistance  Art. 
I  am  referring  to  Section  502B  of  that  act 
which  has  been  significantly  strengthened  in 
the  Fiscal  1976  Security  Assistance  BUI 

human   rights  in  SOtrH    KOREA 

I  would  like  to  begin  by  describing  some 
o(  the  legal  measures  President  Park  has 
taken  to  supprets  all  forms  of  opfMjsltlon.  In 
1972  the  Constitution  was  amended  by  a  ref- 
erendum carried  out  under  martial  law  with 
deoate  on  the  amendments  barred.  The  ef- 
fect of  the  amendments  Is  to  place  all  ef- 
fective power  in  the  oftice  of  the  President. 
One-third  of  the  membership  of  the  National 
Assembly  is  nominated  by  the  President  and 
elected  by  the  National  Conlerence  for  Vui- 
fication  which  Is,  Itself,  popularly  elected: 
consequently,  the  President's  control  of  the 
Assembly  Is  virtually  ensured.  Under  the 
new  Constitution  the  President  Is  granted 
wide  authority  to  enact  emergency  measures 
for  national  security,  public  safety  or  other 
reasons.  These  measures  are  not  subject  to 
Judicial  review. 

In  1974  the  President  issued  a  series  of 
emergency  ineasures:  up  to  15  years  Impris- 
onment for  advocating  amendment  of  the 
Constitution;  creation  of  courts  niartlal  to 
try  political  offenses,  punishment  by  death, 
life  imprisonment  or  no  less  than  5  years 
imprisonment  for  any  student  who  engages 
In  political  activity,  any  person  who  defames 
actions  by  the  Education  Minister,  refuses 
to  attend  classes  or  ocamlnatlons.  or  com- 
mu.iicates  with  a  member  of  the  -National 
Federation  of  Democr.iii  ~  Y<)i:th  In  \.>~.A  -he 
Department  of  State  concluded  that  "For  the 
past  two  years  the  trend  in  Korea  ha.<=  been 
toward  an  authoritarian  government  Insti- 
tutional means  of  dlsse;it  have  been  rendered 
powerless  and  efforts  to  express  opposition 
have  been  suppressed  through  a  series  of 
•evere  emergency  decrees.' 

Under  the  1974  emergency  decrees  more 
than  1.000  people  were  detained  for  inves- 
tigation; 203  persons  were  tried  and  con- 
victed. By  February  1975  the  President  had 
pardoned  all  but  35  persons  who  were  ex- 
empted because  they  had  violated  other  laws. 
On  April  9.  1975  eight  of  the  remaining  pris- 
oners were  executed,  serious  doubt«  have 
been  raised  regarding  their  guilt 

In  .March  1975  the  Assembly  adopted  an 
antl-slander  law  restricting  freedom  of 
speech  for  Koreans  while  abroad  or  In  deal- 
ings with  foreigners  while  In  Korea  Persons 
convicted  of  violating  the  decree  may  re- 
ceive up  to  7  years  imprisonment.  In  May 
President  Park  Issued  emergency  decree  No. 
9  which  prohibits  "fabricating  or  disseminat- 
ing false  facts"  and  the  advocacy  of  any 
change  In  the  Constitution  This  decree  also 
applies  to  the  press  which  has  been  .severely 
suppressed  In  South  Korea.  Under  this  decree 
persons  may  be  detained  lndefi;.lt/>ly  and  re- 
ceive no  less  than  1  year  imprisonment.  It  Is 
under  this  decree  that  Klni  Dae  Jung  and  17 
other  persons  have  been  indicted 

In  short,  freedom  Is  virtually  dead  i:;  South 
Korea  The  Korean  Central  Intelligence 
Agency  (KCIA)  intimidates  anyone  suspected 
of  dissident  views.  Many  of  the  persons  de- 
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tamed  by  the  KCIA  have  been  tortured  or 
otherwise  mistreated  The  press  has  been 
stifled,  trade  unions  are  denied  the  right  to 
stnlce.  the  opposition  party  is  decimated 
through  harajj-^ment  and  indictmen-*;  and 
religious  leaders  are  arrested  for  their  advo- 
cacy of  hiiman   rights 

Moreover,  testimony  before  my  subcom- 
mittee has  indicated  that  the  KOI  A  has 
been  using  seme  of  its  strong-arm  tactics 
within  the  United  Stales.  We  understand 
that  such  tactics  have  included  harassment 
of  Korean-Americans  who  are  critical  of 
President  Park;  covert  funding  of  pro-Park 
communications  media:  manipulation  of  ac- 
tivities and  elections  of  Korean  residents 
associations:  and  offers  of  money  to  candi- 
dates for  public  office  in  the  United  States. 

.A.merlc-an  military  support  for  the  Repub- 
lic of  Korea  has  three  forms.  The  United 
States  provides  significant  ainounts  c.t  mili- 
tarv  assistance  to  Korea:  for  1977  the  Ad- 
ministration has  requested  $275,000,000  In 
foreign  military  credit  sales;  $8.300  000  in 
grant  military  assistance;  and  $2,700,000  In 
military  education  and  training.  There  are 
presently  stationed  in  South  Korea  arprcxi- 
matelv  42,000  troops.  Finally,  we  hav^  a 
mutual  defense  treaty  with  South  Korea 
which  obllge.s  us  to  come  to  their  defense 
in  accordance  with  our  Const' tutlotial 
processes. 

HUMAN  rights  AND  US    POI-ICY 

I  would  suggest  that  we  look  at  our  rela- 
tionship with  South  Korea  from  two  points 
of  view.  First  In  terms  of  the  UJS,  impact 
upon  the  huma-.i  rights  situation  In  South 
Korea;  secondly.  In  terms  of  our  own  na- 
tional security  Interest, 

The  NlEon-Ford  Administration  has  done 
little  with  respect  to  the  increasingly  repres- 
sive nature  o;  the  Park  regime  The  Admin- 
istration has  limited  ItselJ  to  making  private 
diplomatic  representations  to  the  Govern- 
ment of  South  Korea  expressing  concern 
about  the  deprivation  of  human  rights  Oc- 
ca.slonally,  mild  public  statements  have  also 
been  expressed.  Most  of  these  expressions  of 
concern,  however,  are  not  given  as  concerns 
of  the  Executive  Branch,  but  rather  as  con- 
cerns of  Congress  or  the  American  public.  It 
is  said  that  If  the  situation  Is  not  Improved 
upon,  the  Congress  may  act  negatively  to- 
wards Korea,  The  Implication  behind  such 
expressions  of  concern  Is  that  the  Executive 
Branch,  itself,  will  not  initiate  any  action 
to  reduce  the  U.S.  commitment  to  South 
Korea  becatLse  of  Its  human  rights  perform- 
ance. 

The  failure  of  the  .Administration  to  speak 
more  forcefully  Is  especially  disturbing  be- 
catise  at  the  outset  of  U.S.  aid  policy  to 
South  Korea  many  years  ago  Secretary  of 
State  Dean  Acheson  said  ".  .  that  U5  aid. 
both  military  and  economic,  to  the  Republic 
of  Korea  has  been  predicated  upon  the  exist- 
ence and  growth  of  democratic  institutions 
within  the  Republic",  The  desire  of  many 
Members  of  Congress  for  a  more  forthright 
Administration  policy  was  clearly  expressed 
la-st  week  by  119  Members  of  Congress  who 
called  upon  the  President  to  publicly  disas- 
sociate the  United  States  from  President 
Park's  oppressive  tactics  I  would  like  to  re- 
quest that  their  letter  be  made  part  of  the 
record. 

The  human  rights  situation  In  South 
Korea  appears  to  have  little  effect  on  the 
Executive  Branch's  request  for  security  as- 
sistance. For  Fiscal  1977.  military  sales  cred- 
it Is  more  than  doubled.  It  Is  proposed  to 
Increase  the  stim  of  8126  million  for  fiscal 
year  1976  to  $275  million  for  Fiscal  year 
1977.  Grant  military  a.sslstance  would  be 
decreased  from  $74  million  in  Fiscal  1976 
to  $8,300,000  for  Fiscal  1977.  However,  the 
reduction  In  grant  assistance  cannot  be  In- 
terpreted as  a  response  to  the  human  rights 
situation  In  South  Korea,  but  rather  as  Im- 
plementing the  Congressional  mandate  that 
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grant  military  assistance  to  all  countries  be 
discontinued  within  the  next  year.  The  vari- 
ous forms  of  security  assistance  combined 
Is  Increasing  from  $202.7  million,  In  Fiscal 
1976  to  $286  million  In  Fiscal  1977,  an  in- 
crease of  about  $83  million 

One  must  regretfully  conclude,  therefore, 
that  In  both  words  and  deeds  the  Execu- 
tive Branch  has  shown  little  evidence  of 
concern  for  human  rights. 

KOREA     AND     TJ.S,     NATIONAL     SECtmrTT 

I  would  like  to  turn  now  to  the  second 
consideration  which  Is  Important  la  evaluat- 
ing the  effectiveness  of  our  relationship  with 
South  Korea — namely,  tc  what  ertent  Is  our 
relationship  help  Jul  to  advancing  U.S  I'.a- 
tlonal  security.  In  this  regard,  I  would  like 
to  discuss  In  particular  the  presence  of  our 
troop;  In  South  Korea  Leaving  aside  the 
human  rights  dimension,  one  must  ask 
whether  these  troops  are  necessary  '.^r  the 
defense  of  South  Korea  against  a  North 
Korean  attack? 

To  answer  this  question  require^  a  com- 
parison of  the  relative  military  strengths  of 
North  and  South  Korea  In  grotind  troops 
the  South  has  about  625,000  while  the  North 
has  only  467,000,  South  Korea  has  3,128,000 
In  reserve  forces  and  civilian  militia:  North 
Korea  has  only  1.600,000,  It  should  be  noted 
that  South  Koreas  populattor.  Is  more  than 
twice  that  of  North  Korea 

In  terms  of  aircraft  the  North  has  b9~ 
planes  while  the  South  ha?  only  210  aircraft. 
However,  many  of  the  North  Korean  aircraft 
are  old  model  MIG's  which  are  no  match  for 
the  T-i  and  F-5-E  s  Moreover.  In  October  of 
1975  the  Department  of  Defense  announced 
plans  to  sell  S383  niiiUoi;  worth  of  aircraft  to 
South  Korea,  During  the  period  of  fisca',  years 
1975  through  1977.  South  Korea  will  be  pur- 
chasing 19  F4E's.  13  P5Bs.  .S4  FSE's  and  6 
P5F's,  Consequently,  South  Korea  wUl  soon 
have  an  airforce  at  least  equal  to  that  of 
North  Korea, 

The  Executive  Branch  no  longer  argues 
that  US  ground  forces  are  required  In  S-outh 
Korea  for  mllitan.-  purposes  In  the  spring  of 
1975  Secretary  Schlesingcr  't.-.ted  that  'we 
are  no  longer  offerii-.g  a  military  rationale 
for  the  pre.sence  of  the  2nd  Division  our 

forces  are  there  to  contribute  to  stability  on 
the  Korean  p>eiiinsuia  and  in  the  area      .   ." 

Even  President  Park  has  Indicated  that  our 
troops  could  be  withdrawn  by  1980  He  said 
that  If  the  Soviet  Union  or  China  were  not 
engaged  in  the  conflict.  South  Korea  wotUd 
not  need  US  ground,  air.  naval  or  even  logis- 
tic support  Under  the  present  circumstances, 
neither  the  Soviet  Union  or  China  favor  the 
outbreak   of   war  en   the  Korean   peninsula. 

Thus,  in  strictly  mlMtary  terms  the  pres- 
ence of  our  troops  In  South  Korea  are  un- 
necessary. Moreover,  their  presence  poses  a 
serious  risk  for  US  natlona;   security 

Sbould  a  conflict  break  out  on  the  penin- 
sula, our  military  forces  would  Immediately 
be  engaged  in  the  conflict  regardless  of  the 
wishes  of  the  Congress  or  the  American  pub- 
lic What  would  be  the  response  of  the 
Atneric.in  public^  Unless  in  the  v.nllkely 
event  China  or  the  Soviet  Union  was  provid- 
ing military  forces  in  support  of  North 
Korea,  it  Is  tinllkely  that  the  .American  public 
would  favor  another  Vietnam-type  commit- 
ment by  US  forces  The  repressive  nature  of 
the  Park  regime  would  receive  considerable 
public  notice  analogous  to  the  attention 
given  to  the  political  prisoners  under  the 
"Thleu  government  of  Vietnam,  Given  that 
presumption,  what  would  be  the  fate  of  our 
forces  In  Korea''  There  might  be  no  other 
course  but  for  them  to  withdraw  under  fire 
which  would  seriously  undermine  the  South 
Koreans'  defense  capability  at  the  most 
critical  hour.  Our  credibility  with  Japan  and 
other  friendly  countries  in  Asia  would  be 
dangerously  weakened 

My  conclusion  with  respect  to  our  military 
presence  in  South  Korea.  Is  that  these  troops 
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■hould  b«  gradually  withdrawn  bo  that  com- 
plete withdrawal  would  be  effected  within 
the  next  several  years.  By  vll'tually  all  esti- 
mates, the  ROK  would  by  tha^  time  have  the 
capability  to  defend  Itself.  Sltould  the  North 
Koreans  undertake  some  action  which  would 
upset  the  balance  of  power,  ^e  withdrawal 
plan  could  be  altered  ; 

FoT  the  reasons  given  abovi,  such  a  with- 
drawal plan  would  not  adversely  affect  South 
Korea's  security,  and  It  would  Improve  our 
own  security:  our  troops  would  no  longer  be 
hostage  to  possible  aggressive  acts  by  either 
Kim  U-sung  or  Park  Chung-hee.  On  the 
other  hand,  under  the  terms  of  the  Mutual 
Security  Treaty  we  would  be  obliged  to  pro- 
vide support  to  Korea  should  It  be  attacked. 

R«movlng  the  troops  might  give  us  more 
leverage  over  Park  on  humantrlghts  matters. 
The  presence  of  our  troops  bi  South  Korea 
restricts  the  flexibility  of  our  Commitment  to 
Park  and  hence  our  leverage  fto  dampen  his 
respresslve  tendencies.  I  would  like  to  submit 
for  the  record  a  statement  ilrerelved  from 
our  former  ambassador  to  Japfln,  Edwin  Rels- 
chauer,  who  persuasively  argiss  in  favor  of 
gradual  withdrawal  of  our  trc^ps. 

Once  the  withdrawal  of  oiir  t-M.ps  has 
begun,  the  level  of  our  security  assistance  to 
Korea  can  be  directly  related  fo  the  human 
rights  situation.  If  the  deterlofatlng  human 
rights  slutatlon  continues,  j^uth  Korea 
should  be  made  to  rely  more  anj  more  heavily 
on  FNS  cash  and  commercial  fcales. 

SUMMARY  I 

To  sum  up.  I  would  proposf  to  the  sub- 
committee the  following  recflmmendatlons 
regarding  Korea:  1 

1.  gradual  withdrawal  of  U^  troops  to  be 
completed  as  soon  as  the  Republic  of  Korea 
attains  the  ability  to  defend 

2.  regarding    security    asjls 

a.  for  fiscal  year   1977:   ell 
grant  assistance  and  reduction 
to  the  level  of  all  forms  of  secu 
for  fiscal  year  1976; 

b.  for  future   years,   future  reduction 
elimination  of  FMS  credit  uu^ss  Improve- 
ment In  human  rights  Is  forthdomlng. 

3.  More  forceful  private  and  bubllc  repre- 
sentations by  and  on  behalf  of  the  Executive 
Branch  regarding  human  right*  with  notice 
given  of  the  adverse  consequenoea  which  dep- 
rivations of  human  rights  will  have  on 
security  assistance  and  other  bilateral  pro- 
grams. President  Ford  should  publicly  de- 
nounce President  Park's  recent  wave  of 
political  arrests. 
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CAMEROONIANS  CELEBRATE  NA- 
TIONAL HOLIDsAY 

HON.  CARDISS  COLLINS 

or  ZLLJOfOXS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  May  ig^  1976 

Mrs,  COLLINS  of  Dllnoii  Mr.  Speak- 
er. I  call  the  attention  of  rey  colleagues 
to  an  Imnortant  date  for  the  United  Re- 
public of  Cameroon.  Tomorrow,  May  20 
marks  the  fourth  celebration  of  that 
country's  constitution.  Located  on  the 
"hinge"  of  Africa.  Cameroon  Ls  in  the 
western  part  of  the  continent  on  the 
Gulf  of  Guinea  Primarily  an  agricul- 
tural country.  It  has  well  over  80  per- 
cent of  the  labor  force  employed  on  the 
land  with  cash  crops  accounting  for 
about  75  percent  of  the  country's  export 
earnings. 

The  Cameroonlan  Government  has 
displayed  continuing  interest  In  improv- 
ing ties  with  the  U.S.  Government  by  ac- 


EXTENSIONS  Of  REMARKS 

tlvely  participating  In  cultural  exchange 
proKrams  and  by  undertaking  efforts  to 
attract  US.  private  investment  in  Came- 
roonlan development.  Each  year  the  U.S. 
Government  Invites  educators,  scholars, 
prominent  covernment  oCQcial.';,  and 
media  representatives  to  visit  here  to 
become  better  acquainted  and  to  ex- 
change ideas. 

Under  the  cultural  exchange  program, 
US.  students,  researchers,  and  profes- 
sionals also  work  there  in  the  university 
and  in  various  Institutes. 

Thus  we  take  this  opportunity  to  ex- 
tend our  best  wishes  to  the  Cameroonlan 
people  as  they  celebrate  this  Important 
national  event 
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THE  MENANCE  OF  COMMUNIST 
SEAPOWER  AS  IT  AFFECTS  OUR 
MARITIME    STATUS 


HON.  F.  EDWARD  HEBERT 

or    LOTJISIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  May  19.  1976 

Mr.  HUBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  Capt.  J.  W. 
Clark,  president  of  Delta  Steamship 
Lines.  Inc..  New  Orleans  made  an  en- 
lightening presentation  before  the  27th 
annual  Institute  on  Foreign  Transporta- 
tion and  Port  Operations  held  at  Tulane 
University  on  May  7  about  how  the  in- 
trusion of  Communist-flag  shipping  1« 
threatening  the  existence  of  all  free- 
world  shipping. 

I  think  Captain  Clark's  views  are  most 
noteworthy  and  Informative,  and  I  In- 
sert them  at  this  point  In  the  Rkcord 
so  all  of  my  colleagues  will  have  the 
benefit  of  his  knowledgeable  obser\a- 
tlons: 
The    Mxn\ce    or    Commhnist    Seapowe*    as 

It   Affects  Ovu  MARrriMK  Status — Today 

AND    Tomorrow 

(By  Capt.  J.  W  Clark) 

It  has  been  my  privilege  to  participate 
several  times  on  this  program  during  the 
years  that  Tulane  University  has  Rp>onsored 
the  In'itltute  on  foreign  transportation  and 
port  operations  It  l<>  particularly  appropriate 
that  this  final  session  should  deal  with  the 
subject  of  "Our  Maritime  Status — Today  and 
Tomorrow."  My  distinguished  friends  appear- 
ing with  me  on  this  panel  have  spent  their 
lifetimes  In  dealing  with  the  VS.  maritime 
Industry.  Their  collective  knowledce  and 
competence  assures  a  good  balance,  permit- 
ting me  to  concentrate  on  one  subject  which 
I  consider  to  be  of  the  utmo?t  Importance  to 
our  maritime  Industry — the  growing  men- 
ace of  communist  seapower 

In  this  Bicentennial  Tear  It  Is  well  to  re- 
call that  the  right  to  trade  freely  with  all 
nations  was  one  of  the  principal  causes  of 
the  American  Revolution  Foreign  trade  Is 
not  only  an  American  tradition.  It  Is  now  an 
American  necessity — as  we  are  largely  dc- 
pejident  on  overseas  sources  of  supply  for 
many  of  our  critical  raw  materials.  Our  ex- 
ports are  vital  to  our  national  economy,  and 
last  year  we  exported  more  than  100  billion 
dollars  to  foreign  countries  Each  one  bil- 
lion dollars  in  exports  Is  estimated  to  pro- 
vide approximately  forty  thousand  Jobs  for 
Americans.  Thus,  our  exports  are  directly 
responsible  for  at  lea'^t  three  million  Jobs. 

We  are  now  Importing  close  to  60%  of  our 
oil — with  the  cost  running  to  more  than  25 
billion  doUars  a  year  paid  to  foreign  coun- 


tries Purther,  we  are  dependent  on  foreign 
sources  for  lOO';  of  our  tin  and  chrome.  90% 
of  our  platinum,  magnesium,  nickel  and  co- 
balt, and  over  80%  for  aluminum,  bauxite 
and  asbestos  We  also  depend  to  a  great  ex- 
tent on  foreign  sources  for  our  Irou  ore,  man- 
ganese, lead,  zinc,  tungsten  and  potassium. 
All  of  these  essential  Imports  must  be  bal- 
anced by  our  exports 

The  sinister  Intrusion  of  Communist  flag 
shipping  threatens  the  very  existence  of  all 
free  world  shipping.  In  addition  to  the  pub- 
lic testimony  and  frequent  articles  concern- 
ing the  subject  which  have  been  reported  In 
U.8.  publications,  many  International  mari- 
time Journals  express  increasing  concern 
about  the  rapidly  expanding  conununlst  fleet 
and  ItuS  ruthless  rate-cutting  practices,  which 
average  about  20%  below  prevailing  commer- 
cial practices,  and  In  some  case<<  as  much  as 
50%  below  International  conference  tariffs. 
Communist  flag  shipping  '.s  primarily  being 
used  In  the  liner  cross  trades.  Invading  the 
traditional  routes  of  the  we.stern  nations, 
offering  reduced  rates  for  the  more  attractive 
cargoes,  "skimming  the  cream"  and  leaving 
the  lower  rated  cargoes  for  others.  Bear  in 
mind  that  here  we  are  talking  about  liner 
type  shipping,  with  the  Soviets  concentrating 
today  on  the  constnjctlon  of  contalnershlp?;, 
roll  on-roll  off,  bargeship,  etc.  Within  a  short 
time  we  can  expect  to  find  COMECON  ship- 
ping on  virtually  every  essentia!  tradp  route 
of  the  USA.  unless  this  destructive  drive  U 
checked.  Anyone  who  really  thinks  we  can 
do  bu.slness  with  the  communists  Is  simply 
naive — they  will  use  you  when  they  need 
you,  then  divide  and  destroy  Even  durlim 
World  War  II,  when  we  were  delivering  vital 
war  supplies  to  the  Russians  at  Murmansk. 
I  recall  that  the  "commissars"  were  constant- 
ly standing  between  us  and  the  Russian 
fighting  men,  sowing  the  seeds  of  distrust. 
In  my  opinion,  east-west  trade  Is  "quick- 
sand" and  the  celebrated  grain  deals  only 
a  useful  expedience  In  the  Action  of  detente. 
Just  as  soon  as  our  economy  adjusts  to 
long-term,  regular  grain  sales  to  the  Com- 
munists, they  can  easily  divert  purchases  to 
other  sources  of  supply  at  their  whim — with 
conequent  further  dlvlslvene.'^s  among  the 
western  nations  Let  us  not  forget  the  cold, 
calculated  threat  enunciated  by  Khruscher 
when  he  stated  that  It  was  the  objective  of 
the  USSR  to  "bury"  the  capitalist  countries 
through  economic  warfare  We  have  also  the 
dramatic  warning  by  Russian  Nobel  prize 
winner  Alexander  Solzhenltsyn,  when  he 
stated : 

"Something  which  la  almost  Incomprehen- 
sible to  the  human  mind  Is  the  West's  fantas- 
tic greed  for  profit  and  gain,  which  goes  be- 
yond all  reason,  all  limitations,  all  consci- 
ence. I  have  to  admit  that  LenUi  foretold  this 
whole  process  LenUi,  who  spent  most  of  his 
life  In  the  West  and  knew  It  much  better 
than  Russia,  always  said  that  the  Western 
capitalists  would  do  anything  to  supply  the 
Soviet  economy — 'they  will  fight  with  each 
other  to  sell  us  goods  cheaper  and  .«en  them 
quicker  so  that  we'll  buy  from  one  rather 
than  the  other  '  " 

The  FBI  Is  very  much  concerned  about  the 
rising  number  of  foreign  arrents  !n  this  coun- 
try, and  FBI  Director.  Clarence  M.  Kelley,  re- 
cently testified  before  the  congress  that 
"the  Intensity  of  the  operations  against  us 
may  be  gauged  by  the  steady  lnrrea.<=e  of 
Intelligence  officers  assigned  to  the  United 
SUtes  "  (US.  News  &  World  Report,  Feb.  33. 
1976) 

It  Is  reported  that  the  number  of  spies 
from  Communist  countries  operating  in  the 
US  has  Increased  by  about  76 '"r,  during  the 
past  five  years  TTiese  spies  pose  as  diplomats, 
scientists,  members  of  trade  missions,  cul- 
tural groups,  visiting  seamen  and  shipping 
oKicials,  etc  About  40%  of  these  Communist 
officials  are  spies — trained,  hard-core  Intel- 
ligence agents  (source:  V3  News  *  World 
Report,  Februar>-  23,   1976).  In  this  respect. 
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it  should  be  remembered  that  In  1972  the 
United  States  opened  thirty  deep  water  ports 
to  Soviet  ships.  This  Immediately  gave  Com- 
munist spies  easy  access  to  this  country.  In 
1974.  some  14.000  Soviet  crewmen  came 
ashore  at  U.S  ports.  This  does  not  include 
the  seamen  from  Eastern  European  ships 
that  dock  In  the  United  Slates  such  as  Po- 
land and  other  COMECON  countries. 

S<iVlet  bloc  ships  now  call  at  U.S.  ports  at 
an  avpracje  of  once  every  other  day.  From  my 
office  In  the  International  Trade  Mart  I  often 
watch  the  ships  plying  the  MlssLs-slppl  River. 
and  I  note  with  considerable  concern  the 
Ini  reaslng  numbers  of  Communist  bloc  ships 
arriving  and  sailing  here  In  New  Orleans 
Your  Tulane  program  Included  a  tour  of 
cur  New  Orlean.s  waterfront,  and  you  must 
have  observed  many  ships  In  the  river  flying 
the  flags  of  Comecon  nations. 

The  Soviet  efitabllsh  apenclee  abroad  which 
respond  to  their  controls  and  directives, 
freely  soliciting  cargoes  In  Western  countries. 
while  U.S.  flag  lines  serving  Communist  ports 
must  of  necessity  deal  with  government- 
controlled  agencies,  such  as  Sovlnflot.  Agency 
services  outside  the  Soviet  Union  are  pro- 
vided by  companies  which  are  In  many  cases 
Joint  ventures  between  Sovlnflot  and  some 
foreign  interest.  In  addition  to  the  work 
which  Sovlnflot  does  for  the  Soviet  fleet,  it 
al.so  services  foreign  flag  vessels  In  Soviet 
po.-t3.    (Seatrade.   February,    1976) 

Communist  crul.se  ships  are  becoming  In- 
creasingly active  In  operating  out  of  United 
States  ports,  attracting  American  tourists  In 
large  numbers  by  rea-son  of  low  fares,  the 
mv'~tlqiie  of  the  Balalaika,  the  ballet,  etc. 
Many  Americana  seem  to  be  hj-pnotlzed  by 
such  ships,  witness  the  apparent  success  of 
the  Russian  cruise  ship,  Odessa,  sailing  reg- 
ularly out  of  New  Orleans.  Some  of  our  lead- 
ing citizens  have  taken  these  cruises — ap- 
parently Justifying  the  u.se  of  such  ships  on 
the  basis  of  curiosity.  It  should  be  realized 
that.  In  addition  to  the  low  wage  scales 
paid  by  the  CommunLsts.  these  ships  c«n  be 
used  for  political  piin''"se.s  It  shovild  al.so 
be  recalled  that  Russian  naval  and  merchant 
marine  officers  are  reported  to  be  regularly 
exchtinged.  with  the  Russian  navy  heavily 
Involved  In  the  operation  of  Soviet  merchant 
ships.  The  Soviet  merchant  marine  Is  obvi- 
ously considered  more  of  a  naval  auxiliary 
than  a  pure  merchant  marine. 

Tlie  general  council  of  British  shipping  has 
rec*>ntly  published  an  excellent  brochure  on 
this  subject,  entitled  "Red  Ensign  vs.  Red 
Flag",  which  says  in  part : 

"  the  coupling  of  economic  and  strategic 
considerations  Is  obvious  and  ha,s  been  re- 
cently restated  in  an  East  German  shipping 
publication.  'Okonomlo  des  Seetransports'. 
which  says  that  .socialist  shlp;ilng  has  a  m.lll- 
tary-strateglc  objective  demanding  a  large 
and  suitably  structured  ocean-going  mer- 
chant fleet." 

In  February  of  this  year  the  Brfl-h  pub- 
lication, Seatrade,  published  a  comprehensive 
study  dealing  with  Soviet  shipping,  which  I 
commend  to  your  attention.  It  provides  spe- 
cific Information  related  to  Soviet  maritime 
objectives  and  operations  This  studv  was 
done  In  cooperation  u-ith  CENSA.  the  Euro- 
pean and  Japanese  shipowner  group  CENSA 
ha.s  Its  "own  axe  to  grind",  and  often  Is  in 
opposition  to  the  Interests  of  US  flag 
shipping,  but  here  we  apparently  have  com- 
mon ground.  Typical  of  the  hard-hitting 
statements  Included  In  this  study  is  the 
following: 

"Soviet  lines.  CENSA  says,  are  hcti'.  llv  ^uh- 
sldlzed  and  even  their  'profits'  are  ba=ed  on 
completely  different  costing.  According  to 
CENSA,  a  Soviet  line  Is  relieved  of  the  capital 
cost  of  building  ships,  servicing  loans,  pro- 
vision for  replacement  or  allowance  for  de- 
preciation since  the  Trade  Ministry  buys  Its 
ships.  Fnr  a  western  line.  the.;e  cosr,s  are 
spread  to  form  a  continuing  commitment 
which  accounts  for  about  30-35%  of  running 
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cost.  The  Soviet  line  does  not  have  to  pay  Its 
own  Insurance  costs — a  major  factor  in  west- 
em  shipping:  It  bunkers  as  much  as  possible 
In  home  ports,  where  fuel  Is  only  a  third  of 
world  prices,  and  It  pays  much  iower  wages — 
a  seaman  getting  about  $60.00  a  week,  in- 
cluding social  benefits  " 

Another  cogent  statement  by  the  seatrade 
study  !.■:■ 

"Revenues,  already  hit  by  a  fall-off  In 
business,  are  further  squeezed  when  the  So- 
viets go  for  the  more  lucrative  higher-rated 
cargoes,  leaving  the  Western  lines  to  carry 
lov.er-paylng  traffic.  The  multiplier  effect  of 
the  Soviets  grabbing  more  and  higher-pay- 
ing containers  Is  devastating. " 

The  Soviets  rationalize  their  Intrusion  into 
the  cross-trade  liner  trades  as  being  based  on 
the  need  to  gather  forelcn  exchange  to  pay 
for  Imports.  The  awesome  size  of  the  mod- 
ern Communist  fleet — and  the  ships  on 
order- -seem  to  contradict  thl.<:  statement 
and,  besides,  the  Soviet  Union,  ar.d  Its  satel- 
lites, possessors  of  limitless  quantities  of  es- 
sential raw  materials,  hordes  of  gold,  great 
supplies  of  oil,  etc  ,  should  easily  be  able  to 
earn  offsetting  trade  balances  by  relying  on 
direct  exports.  Why  don't  they  do  it?  The 
answer  seems  to  be  obvious — It  does  not  serve 
their  slnLiter  p;;rposesi  Soviet  Imports  a:.d 
exports  are  subject  to  state  trading  policies 
vhich  Insist  upon  fob  sales  and  c.l.f.  pur- 
chases, which  results  In  most  of  the  Soviet 
direct  trade  being  carried  In  Soviet-owned 
or  dominated  Fhlpplnp 

In  the  International  Transport  Journal  of 
April  9.  1976,  there  Is  a  very  pertinent  refer- 
eri-e  to  the  tacM'-s  employed  by  the  Russians 
with  relation  to  their  shipping  policies.  In 
the  Western  E'.iropcan  trade.  In  addition  to 
Soviet  shippliig  competition,  a  million  tons 
are  being  handled  per  annvim  on  the  trans- 
Slberlan  container  bridge.  This  low  cost  com- 
petition 1.=  sorely  hurting  Japanese  and  West- 
ern European  contalnershlp  operators  A  Jap- 
anese suggestion  to  raise  rates  on  the  grounds 
of  Increased  costs  was  rejected  by  the  Rus- 
sians, who  claim  that  "Inflation  is  a  capltal- 
tst  phenomenon  that  cannot  be  Imported 
Into  the  Soviet  Union!"  This  has  prompted 
the  Japanese  shipping  Industry  to  raise  the 
question,  "is  freedom  of  shipping  the  free- 
dom to  starve?" 

The  Russians  have  Indicated  Interest  In 
another  large  purchase  of  U.S.  grains.  So- 
viet grain  shipments  to  India  and  Cuba  pro- 
voke the  thought  that  perhaps  US  pur- 
chases are  being  redistributed.  Communist 
trade  with  the  developing  countries  in  re- 
cent years  ha^  shown  a  substantial  It^.crease. 
obviously  intended  In  substantial  part  for 
political  reasons  The  recent  conquest  of  An- 
gola throuirh  the  Intervention  of  Comniunlst 
troops  and  supplies  provides  an  alarming  ex- 
ample of  what  can  happen  In  countries  where 
the  vital  interests  of  the  United  States  are  at 
stake,  bv  r<?ason  of  critical  raw  materials  in 
such  areas  Secretary  Rumsfeld  Is  reported 
(U  .S  News  &■  World  Report — March  15.  lP76i 
to  }-.avp  stated  that  Soviet  intervention  in 
Angola  IS  a  forerunner  of  similar  moves  into 
other  areas. 

Our  U.S.  foreign  policy  related  to  roari- 
tlme  affairs  has  been  weak  and  outd?ited.  and 
has  had  the  effect  of  allowing  the  com.mu;-.lsts 
to  make  their  own  rules  as  to  rates  and  prac- 
tices, while  U.S.  flag  lines  must  attempt  to 
compete  under  burdensome  restrictions 
which  Impose  substantial  handlrans  In  this 
respect.  I  would  commend  to  your  readlnc 
the  editorial  by  Marc  Felice  which  appeared 
l!i  the  trade-orlentcd  magazine.  "Transport 
2000  '• 

It  is  Incomprehensible  to  me  that  the  ad- 
ministration, through  the  State  Department. 
continues  to  openly  Invite  communist  flag 
shipping  to  share  in  the  traffic  on  our  -ital 
trade  routes.  Such  a  policy  has  a  dangerously 
low  fuse  and  will  Inevitably  result  In  the 
destruction  of  our  shipping  Industry  unless 
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this  Nation  car.  promptly  devise  some  means 
to  protect  Its  rihlpplng  from  "polltlcally- 
mlnded"  comeron  shipping  The  State  De- 
partment is  finally  awakening,  apparently,  as 
a  result  of  the  growing  concern  of  the  Euro- 
pean nations  over  the  grave  threat  to  com- 
mercial shipping  po.sed  by  communist  fleets. 
Most  Europeans  have  detente  and  trade  prob- 
lems with  the  USSR  and  are  anxious  for  lead- 
er.-:h!p  on  this  subject  from  the  United  States. 

In  the  March  15,  1976  Issue  of  U.S  News  & 
World  Report,  it  Is  reported  that  Secretarj'  of 
Defense  Donald  H  Rumsfeld  stat«d : 

"It  Is  'dead  wrong'  to  assume  that  d^t*nte 
means  that  the  Russians  are  our  friends  and 
we  can  trust  them  .  .  .  that  they  will  not 
continue  to  support  "Just  wars  of  national 
liberation,'  That  Is  not  what  Soviet  policy  is 
all  about" 

In  the  April  1976  Issue  of  Harvard  maga- 
zine. Daniel  Patrick  Moynlhan,  in  his  fine 
article  entitled  "Understanding  D(r'tente," 
stated 

"A  new  era  of  Ideological  confrontation  lies 
ahead.  We  can  defend  ourselves  successfully, 
but  first  we  must  understand  that  v.e  are 
under  attack,  .  ,  ,  when  nation-s  lose  wars, 
there  are  almost  always  consequences  not  so 
much  political  In  nature  as  social.  A  class,  or 
even  a  caste,  is  defeated  In  the  process  Some- 
thing of  this  sort  has  happened  in  the  United 
States," 

Mr  Moynlhan  uas  referring  to  the  Viet- 
nam war.  and  he  went  on  to  say:  "Guilt  Is 
a  weapon  our  adversaries  can  try  to  have  us 
use  against  ourselves." 

What  this  really  adds  up  to  ts  the  Ameri- 
can peo;)le  must  be  aroused  to  meet  new 
challenges  and.  above  all  halt  the  maso- 
chistic frenzy  that  has  so  adversely  affected 
the  national  security  and  basic  economic 
Interests  of  our  country 

How  do  we  face  up  tc  the  menace  of  Com- 
munist seapower?  'There  ;s  now  proposed  a 
new  version  of  the  "third  flae"  bill,  which 
has  been  developed  by  the  Federal  Maritime 
Commission  and  Is  now  under  consideration 
by  no  less  than  nineteen  Government  agen- 
cies. This  act.  an  amendment  to  the  Shipping 
Act  of  1916.  has  been  proposed  as  the  "Ocean 
Shipping  Act  of  1P76".  and  will  specifically 
provide  for  the  regulation  of  rat€s  or  charges 
by  certain  state-owned  "controlled  earners' 
In  the  foreign  commerce  of  the  United  States. 
The  act  would  nrovlde  for  tariffs  f-lec  v.  ith 
the  FMC  which  are  Just  and  reasonable,  with 
the  burden  of  proof  to  be  on  the  "controlled" 
carrier.  Basically,  this  bill  is  aimed  as  a  rifle 
shot  at  t'.e  predatory  Communist  rate-cut- 
tins  practices,  and  It  would  not  anply  to 
state-controlled  carriers  eneaeed  in  bllatfral 
trade  with  the  United  States  or  carriers 
own^d  by  any  eovernment  whose  vessels  by 
treaty  are  accorded  most -favored -nation 
treatment  or  national  trea*ment  by  the 
United  States,  Th.ls  bill  seems  to  have  the  en- 
dorsement of  the  entire  US  maritime  Indvis- 
try,  as  well  as  the  Western  European  nations 
and  Japan  The  new  chairman  of  the  Federal 
Maritime  CommLssion.  the  Honorable  Karl 
E,  Bakke,  has  frequently  expres.sed  his  sup- 
jKirt  for  a  strong  and  effective  conference 
system  as  the  best  means  of  stabilizing  ocean 
cargo  rates. 

Let  us  hope  that  this  proposal  becomes  law 
and  a  really  effective  Instrument  for  the  de- 
fen.se  of  all  U.S.  foreign  trade  Interests. 

I  think  the  most  effective  answer  lies  In  the 
direction  of  bl-latera!  trading  a^rreements  on 
each  trade  rout*  encompassing  the  basic  car- 
go-sharing principle.  Many  condemn  this  as 
Iselng  anti-competitive,  anti-free  enterprise, 
etc..  but  this  IS  simply  becau.se  they  do  not 
really  understand  how  cargo  sharing  works 
under  competitive  conditions.  Pooling  can 
be  competitive  and  Is  in  most  cases  Adop- 
tion of  a  bi-lateral  trade  policy  would  thus 
have  the  effect  of  restricting  the  destructive 
force  of  Communist  shipping  to  a  narrow  area 
of  trade.   Of  course,   In  trades  between  the 
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Western  nations  and  the  Comecon  countries, 
the  Comnninlsts  would  enjoy  equ&l  beneflta 
with  the  other  trading  partner.  They  already 
have, — and  morel 

U  8.  flag  liner  cargo  carriage  overall  In- 
creased from  23 7f  In  1970  to  about  30%  in 
1975,  representing  a  3.5  million  ton  increase 
In  volume  moved.  On  certain  trade  routes. 
U.S.  Uner  vessels  are  transfKirtlng  over  half 
of  the  available  containerized  cargo  Ti\e  new 
U.S.  flag  vessels  employ  the  moet  modem 
technology — such  as  the  ccaitalnerahlps. 
barge  carriers,  roll  on-roll  off  sljlps.  etc  .  but 
we  have  no  monopoly  on  sucjj  technology 
Our  foreign  flag  competitors  areplaclng  more 
and  more  such  veseels  In  service 

As  of  March  1.  1976.  the  actfve  privately- 
owned  ocean  fleet  of  tiie  llS.  Merchant 
Marine  consisted  of  618  vesseli.  comprising 
about  13.3  million  deadwelghlJtons.  accord- 
ing to  the  Maritime  Admlnistrftlon.  U.S.  De- 
partment of  Conunerce.  Undei  construction 
were  77  merchant  ships,  totuU  ag  more  tlian 
7.6  million  deadweight  tons  T  Jie  shipbuild- 
ing order  book  included  CO  ta)  kers.  6  intcr- 
modal  carriers,  9  dry  bulk  c  rrlers.  and  2 
special-type  vessels.  The  s&mt  reports  state 
that  the  number  of  shlpbo  rd  Jobs  was 
22  996:  total  longshoremen.  In  ludlng  clerks 
and  allied  crafts,  numbered  6(  516:  siupyard 
workers  75.100;  and  Oreat  La  tea  shipboard 
Jobs  were  288.  Current  trade  pr  ijectlons  Indi- 
cate that  there  should  be  at  1«  ist  a  60%  In- 
crease In  new  U.S.  fleet  ves  »els  by  1986. 
almost  tripling  by  th<»  year  3  KK)  The  total 
U  S  foreign  trade  is  expected  m  Increase  by 
approximately  70';.  by  1985  (It  tons),  and  to 
triple  by  the  year  2000,  It  th<  refore  follows 
that  It  Is  essential  for  the  U  S  V.  to  substan- 
tially Increase  Its  merchant  1  eet  to  assure 
access  to  world  markets  and  s  ipplles  at  rea- 
sonable rates  and  conditions,  i  toould  we  rely 
solely  upon  foreign  flag  ships.  J ;  Is  highly  un- 
likely that  they  will  be  avallal  le  to  us  when 
needed     especially   the  comm  mists! 

In  response  to  specific  quest  ons  related  to 
shipping  matters,  the  Russians  sometimes 
quote  an  old  Russian  proverb  :  "Maybe  yes, 
maybe  no    Maybe  Rain.  mayb<i  anow." 

In  the  final  analysis,  the  name  of  the  game 
Is  profit  if  we  are  to  malnta  n  a  privately 
owned,  free  enterprise  marlt  me  Industry 
Our  ships  must  obtain  a  su  )8tantlal  por- 
tion of  the  water-borne  expo:  t  and  Import 
foreign  convnierce  of  the  Unl  ted  States  on 
each  trade  route  In  order  to  Justify  heavy- 
capital  investment  In  new  ships— which  In 
turn  will  provide  more  Jobs  or  Americans 
and  multiplying  benefits  for  t  rte  entire  U  S 
economy  and  national  security . 
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IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  May  19[  1976 

Mr.  MAZZOLI.  Mr.  Speliker.  Chair- 
man Brock  Adams  anri  :  his  Hou.se 
Budget  Committee — worked  diligently 
for  months  In  preparing  tl»e  first  con- 
current resolution  on  the  budget.  They 
did  a  masterful  job  in  the  limited  time 
available  to  them,  in  handling  the  com- 
',>!ex  urn!  ( ontroverslal  matter  of  setting 
national   bud^ret   priorities. 

Durlntc  Hou.se  consideration  of  the 
first  buduct  resolution.  Chairman  Adams 
.'supported  an  amendment  adding  $1.2 
billion  to  the  budget  for  veterarus'  cost- 
of-living  benefit  Increases.  I  followed 
Chairman  .\dams'  lead  an(i  voted  for 
the  amendment. 
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Chairman  Apams  did  not.  however, 
support  other  floor  amendments  which 
proposed  to  add  fim<ls  to  U\e  budget  for 
various  kind  of  veterans'  se:vire5. 
Among  such  amendments  opposed  by 
the  Budget  Committee  was  the  so-called 
Edgar  amendment  which  added  $610 
to  the  budget  to  fund  the  costs  of  ex- 
tending the  cut-off  date  for  utilizing 
Vietnam-era    GI     educational    benefits. 

Again.  I  followed  Chairman  Adams' 
lead  and  voted  against  the  Edgar 
amendment.  However,  it  was  approved 
by  the  House. 

My  vote  was  one  of  the  most  difficult 
I  have  cast  since  coming  to  Congress. 

Because  my  vote  may  be  miscon- 
strued. T  want  to  emphasize  that  I  am 
a  rosponsor  of  legislation  to  extend  the 
delimiting  date  for  Vletnani-ern  OI  ed- 
ucational benefits.  I  support  granting 
the  Vietnam -era  veterans  a  further 
period  during  which  to  utilize  their  GI 
educational  beneflta. 


May  19,  1976 


THE  AMERICAN  JEWISH 
CONTMITTEE 


HON.  J.  HERBERT  BURKE 

or    rLORIDA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  May  19.  1976 

Mr.  BURKE  of  Florida  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  American  Jewish  Committee  was 
formed  in  1906,  because  the  Jewish  com- 
munity In  America  was  shocked  at  th.e 
rise  of  violent  anti-semltism  in  Czarlst 
Russia.  Mayor  Sulzberger,  LouLs  Mar- 
shall, and  Dr  Cyrus  Adler  were  the 
foimdlng  fathers  of  this  organization, 
which  over  the  last  70  years  has  built  a 
magnificent  record  in  its  fight  for  human 
rights  The  committee's  reputation  for 
the  support  of  human  dignity  would  be  a 
credit  to  any  organization. 

The  American  Jewish  Committee  had 
hardly  been  formed  when  it  took  on  tlie 
task  of  raising  funds  for  the  rebuilding 
of  Jewish  institutions  aft«r  Uie  great 
earthquakes  in  San  Francisco  and  Sicily. 
Through  the  years,  the  committee  has 
crusaded  successfully  to  end  discrimina- 
tion in  public  accommodations,  busi- 
nesses, and  academic  institutions  It  es- 
tablished the  American  Jewish  Yearbook 
and  Commentarj-  Magazine  to  record  the 
progress  of  the  Jewish  community  In  the 
United  States,  end  supported  an  array 
of  research  projects  on  human  rights 

The  achievements  of  the  American 
Jewish  Committee  liave  reached  beyond 
our  own  shores  as  well  Following  the 
start  of  World  War  I.  the  committee  in- 
augurated relief  projects  for  Jewish 
refugees  in  Europe  and  Palestine  In  the 
interwEir  period,  it  publicized  Nazi  antl- 
semltism.  and  after  the  war,  it  estab- 
lished overseas  headquarters  in  Paris  and 
Buenos  Aires  to  look  after  the  welfare 
of  Jewish  f)eople  in  Europe.  North  Africa. 
and  Latin  America.  As  early  as  1951.  the 
American  Jewish  Committee  was  calling 
attention  to  the  reappearance  of  anti- 
semitism  in  Soviet  Ru.ssla,  and  \v  recent 
years  It  has  been  active  In  exposing  antl- 
Jewish  propaganda  when  It  appears  In 
Uie  United  States. 


Tlie  American  JewLsh  Committee  was 
originally  formed  to  combat  the  persecu- 
tion of  Jews,  but  the  committee  has 
acted  on  the  presumption  that  dLscrtml- 
nation  against  any  {•KT.'<on  will  ultimat^-ly 
hurt  all  Its  members  are  committed  to 
the  indivisibility  of  human  rights,  and 
believe  Uiat  all  men  should  be  judged 
purely  on  tlieir  own  merits,  not  on  a  pre- 
conceived notion  ba.sed  on  their  religion. 
race,  or  national  origin  Tlie  committee 
has  put  these  beliefs  Into  practice  In  the 
1920's.  it  dl-stingiiished  itself  in  the  fight 
against  Ku  Klux  Klan-sponsored  legl.^la- 
tion  which  discriminated  against  Cath- 
olics. At  the  United  Nations  founding 
conference  in  San  Francisco,  the  com- 
mittee's delegation,  led  by  Judge  Jaseph 
Proskauer  and  Jacob  Blausteln,  helped 
to  insure  the  inclusion  of  human  riKht.s 
clauses  In  the  Charter  of  the  United  Na- 
tions. In  the  1960's,  the  committee  was 
equally  energetic  in  its  support  of  the 
Kemer  report  on  the  causes  of  urban 
rioting,  and  in  Its  advocacy  of  projects 
to  reduce  urban  teiLsions 

The  American  JewLsh  Comniirtee  has 
always  advocated  acting  within  tlie  con- 
text of  the  American  system,  seeking  Jus- 
tice under  the  law,  rather  than  by  ex- 
tremi.sm  and  violence.  It  has  shown  how 
Americans,  organizing  for  tlie  protection 
of  their  own  rights  and  for  the  defense 
of  the  weak,  ran  have  a  po.'^itive  Impact 
in  their  own  countr>-  and  throughout  the 
world  In  all  respe<-ts.  the  American  Jew- 
ish Committee  is  an  outstanding  ex- 
ample of  the  American  principle  of  citi- 
zen voluntary  organization  for  the  pur- 
suit of  Justice. 


A  TRIBUTE  TO  MALCOLM  X  ON  HIS 
BIRTHDAY 

HON.  CHARLES  B    RANGEL 

or    I'ENNSTI  VANH 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  May  19.   1976 

Mr  RANGEL  Mr.  Speaker,  today  is 
the  birthday  of  a  great  black  man.  the 
Honorable  Malcolm  X.  who  arduously 
labored  to  obtain  freedom  and  equality 
for  blacks  in  America.  Malcolm  X 
struggled  long  and  hard  to  achieve  rec- 
ognition of  what  was  then  an  anomaly — 
that  the  black  race  were  members  of  the 
human  race. 

Born  Malcolm  Little  In  Omaha  on 
May  19,  1925.  Malcolm  X  was  a  revolu- 
tionary in  his  own  time  He  traveled  the 
road  of  a  dope  addict,  pusher,  prisoner, 
conformed  Muslim  in  the  nation  of  Is- 
lam and  eventually  i^n  Individual  in  his 
own  right  preaching  world  brotherhood 
and  human  justice.  Symbolic  of  Malcolm 
Ls  his  pointed  and  "piercing  finger  of  ac- 
cusation at  racist  dominat<»d  institutions 
eroding  the  foundations  of  the  Nation's 
existence." 

Today,  more  tlian  a  decadt^  following 
Malcolm.'s  a.s.sa-sslnation.  the  black  man 
has  achieved  many  of  the  dreams  that 
Malcolm  perceived  although  the  road 
continues  to  be  a  long  one  His  own  pre- 
dictions were  unpopular  but  they  served 
as  an  imjx'tus  for  future  black  leaders 
In  retrospect,  those  who  found  Malcolm's 
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conformed  views  incompatible  with  their 
owTi  ideology  can  now  be  labeled  as  part 
of  an  anachronism  for  America  is  now 
beginning  to  accept  the  true  worth  of 
blacks  not  only  as  human  beings  but  as 
Americans  who  have  made  substantial 
contributions  t«  our  Nation's  200  years 
of  growth. 

In  comm.emoration  of  this  great  black 
leader's  birtliday.  it  is  my  hoE>e  that  all 
Americans  can  retain  one  of  Malcolm's 
last  dreams: 

I  dream  that  one  day  history  will  look 
upon  me  as  having  been  one  of  the  voices 
that  perhaps  helped  to  save  America  from  a 
grave,  even  possibly  fatal  catastrophe. 


THE  MIUTARY  BALANCE 

HON.  LEE  H.  HAMILTON 

or    INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  May  19.  1976 

Mr.  HAMILTON.  Mr  Speaker.  I  In- 
clude my  Wa-shington  Report  entitled 
"The  Military  Balance" 

Th«  Mn.rrART  Bauance 

The  arg\xnaent  over  whether  the  United 
States  Is  the  n\imber  one  or  number  two 
military  power  In  the  world  has  suddenly 
become  a  major  concern  during  this  Presl- 
driitlal  campaign. 

A  recent  study  by  the  Library  of  Congress 
concludes  that,  In  quantitative  terras,  the 
military  balance  since  1965  has  shifted  and 
is  contlnulnp  to  shift  substantially  In  favor 
of  the  Soviet  Union.  QuallUtlvely.  the  United 
States  has  the  advantage,  according  to  the 
report,  but  in  certain  respects  this  quEillta- 
tlve  superiority  Is  slipping  awav. 

The  Library  of  Confess  report  compares 
the  United  States  and  Soviet  strength  In  six 
t-ategorles 

Strategic  Nuclear  The  United  States  has 
lost  Us  numerical  stiperiorlty  in  nuclear  mis- 
siles and  Istgs  in  every  category  except  for 
'.aunchers  with  multlple-lndependently- 
tarpetable-reentry-vehlcles  (MTRV's)  and 
total  warheads.  The  U.S  also  leads  In  quan- 
tities of  heavy  bombers  and  air  launched 
cruise  mlasUes  But  a  meaningful  comparison 
of  strategic  nuclear  power  conRlders  explosive 
power,  number  of  warhead.s,  accuracy  and 
reliability  All  things  considered,  the  U.S. 
strategic  nuclear  force  Is  In  excellent  shape 
and  Is  probably  more  than  twice  as  effective 
as  the  S<ivlet  force  against  hard  targets. 

Ta^nical  Nuclear:  Air  power  gives  the 
United  States  a  global  edge,  but  in  Central 
Europe  the  Soviets  have  substant'.iu  quanti- 
tative superiority  But  the  U.S.  with  7,000 
nuclear  weapons  In  Europe,  has  ample  nu- 
clear weapons  for  any  conceivable  purpose. 

Groimd  Forces:  Soviet  personnel  stretch 
Is  2' J  tlrnes  that  of  the  United  States  The 
Soviets,  however,  use  military  manpower 
lor  many  functions  which  we  assign  to  civil- 
ians and  their  requirements  are  all  together 
dlfTererit  from  ours.  The  United  States  has 
clear  qnantltAthe  advantages  In  helicopters, 
but  is  fur  behind  In  tanks  and  personnel 
carriers 

Naval  Forces:  The  Soviets  have  more  naval 
combatantfi  in  every  category  except  aircraft 
carrlf-rs,  where  we  have  a  distinct  advantage. 
The  United  States  has  seven  nuclear  powered 
combatant*  and  the  Soviet  Navy  has  none. 
The  U.S  Navy  also  has  twice  the  tonnage  of 
the  Soviet  Navy 

Tactical  Air  Force  In  land  and  carrier 
based  combat  aircraft  the  United  States  Is 
far  ahead  Although  the  Soviet  Air  Force  ha.s 
ir.ore   fighter,  attack,   medium   bombers   and 
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tactical  air  support  aircraft  than  the  U.S.. 
the  US  .  because  of  the  superiority  of  Ite 
planes,  has  a  large  lead  In  attack  aircraft 
capability  and  an  increasing  lead  In  fighter 
capability.  In  addition,  nothing  in  the  Soviet 
Inventory  can  match  the  performance  of  the 
U.S.  C-130  fleet  In  tactical  air  transport 

Strategic  Mobility  Forces:  The  Soviets  sur- 
pass us  In  military  sea  lift,  but  the  United 
States  has  kept  Its  lead  In  strategic  air  lift. 

In  assessing  the  military  balance  between 
the  United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union,  the 
first  step  is  to  determine  our  real  military 
requlremenU  on  the  basis  of  the  United 
States'  Interests  and  objectives.  The  next 
step  Is  to  shape  the  United  States'  military 
force  structure  to  correspond  to  these  rea; 
military-  requirements.  This  approach  means 
we  should  not  try  blindly  to  match  the  Sov- 
iets, weapon  system  for  weapon  system,  or 
force  level  for  force  level. 

The  United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union 
have  dliTerlng  military  requirements  that 
lead  to  differing  military  forces.  The  United 
States  Army  Is  structured  to  defend  the  Eu- 
ropean front  while  much  of  the  Soviet  Army 
Is  directed  to  protect  against  Chinese  at- 
tack. The  Soviet  Navy  Is  designed  to  protect 
the  Soviet  Union  against  atta<:k  by  American 
aircraft  carriers  and  to  Interdict  the  sea 
lanes,  while  the  American  Navy  Ls  designed 
not  only  to  attack  the  Soviet  Union,  but  also 
to  maintain  control  of  the  seas  on  a  global 
basis 

The  Russian  military  may  be  expanding 
steadily,  but  much  of  the  Increase  Is  moti- 
vated by  the  Slno-Sovlet  split.  Russian  mili- 
tary manpower  vastly  outnumbers  United 
States  military  manpower,  but  they  use  serv- 
icemen where  we  use  civilians.  Our  Intelli- 
gence estimates,  for  example,  show  that 
nearly  half  the  Soviet  Union's  mUltary  forces 
are  engaged  In  essentially  civilian  work  or 
are  assigned  to  military  missions  not  directly 
threatening  to  the  United  States.  The  Rus- 
sians out -spend  us  when  we  measure  spend- 
ing by  dollars,  but  using  other  comparisons, 
like  spending  In  rubles,  the  United  States 
has  outsp>ent  the  Soviets.  Our  allies  also  add 
considerably  more  In  equipment,  men,  relia- 
bility and  strength  to  our  military  capability 
than   Russia's  allies  do  to  hers. 

Raw  numbers  In  military  comparisons  do 
not  mean  everything.  The  quantitative  bal- 
ance Is  conditioned  by  Intangible  and  quali- 
tative considerations,  which  are  equally  Im- 
p>ortant  These  considerations  Include  lead- 
ership, discipline,  motivation,  training,  com- 
bat exjjerlence.  and  technology.  Besides,  the 
overall  comparative  strength  of  the  United 
States  and  the  U.S.S.R.  Is  measured  not  In 
military  terms  alone,  but  In  terms  of  all  the 
elements  of  national  power,  including  politi- 
cal stability,  the  strength  of  the  economy,  the 
fiber  of  the  people,  geography,  and  the  lead- 
ership of  the  nation. 

Tlie  basic  Issue  that  needs  to  be  debated 
and  resolved  Is  not  whether  the  United 
States  Is  superior  or  Inferior  mllltEirlly.  but 
rather  what  role  the  United  States  wants  to 
play  In  the  world  and  thus  what  mUItary 
forces  we  should  maintain  In  order  to  carry 
out  that  role  In  any  event,  the  question  of 
who  is  superior  cannot  be  answered  easily 
and  simply. 


TAX  DKDUCTIONS  FOR  TENANTS 


HON.  JOSEPH  L.  FISHER 

OF    VIRGINIA 

:N  the  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATU'ES 

Wednesday,  May  19,  1976 

Mr.  FISHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I 
have  introduced  a  bill  to  provide  a  tax 
credit  for  renters,  who  under  current  law 
are  not  permitted  to  deduct   on   their 
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Federal  Income  tax  the  local  real  estate 

taxes  they  pay  a*  part  of  their  rent 

My  bill  would  provide  a  credit  against 
Federal  income  tax  of  5  percent  of  an- 
nual rent,  up  to  S75  for  a  married  couple 
filing  jointly— $37.50  each  if  they  file 
separat<*ly — and  $50  for  single  taxpayers. 
This  would  apply  to  persons  who  rent 
their  principal  residence  for  8  month.'^ 
out  of  any  year  under  a  genuine  rental 
agreement. 

A  large  and  growing  segment  of  our 
population  rents  its  residence.  In  1970. 
37  percent  of  all  Americans  rented  their 
residences.  42  percent  in  the  Northeast 
In  Arlington  County  in  mj-  district  more 
than  65  percent  of  all  occupied  residential 
units  are  rental  dwellings. 

Lender  present  law  a  homeowner  may 
deduct  on  his  Federal  income  tax  the 
amount  of  real  estate  taxes  paid  to  his 
county  or  city  of  residence.  No  such  tax 
deduction  is  available  to  the  rent-er  even 
though  the  taxes  are  paid  as  a  part  of 
the  monthly  rent  check.  Mj-  bill  seeks  to 
correct  this  inequity. 

The  way  it  would  operate  is  simple. 
Once  the  total  amoimt  of  Federal  income 
tax  has  been  computed,  the  amount  owed 
would  be  reduced  by  up  to  $75  for  a 
married  couple  who  file  joinUy  or  $50 
for  a  single  taxpayer — $37.50  for  mar- 
ried taxpayers  filing  separately — pro- 
viding a  direct  savings  to  the  renter.  The 
proposal  Is  intended  to  be  simple  and 
understandable  to  insure  its  wide  use.  It 
does  not  require  the  calculation  of  ac- 
tual real  estate  taxes  paid  as  a  part  of 
the  rent  but  establishes  a  uniform  dol- 
ar  figure  and  gives  the  taxpayer  a  direct 
credit.  A  plan  similar  In  form  is  now  in 
effect  in  the  State  of  Calif omia.  The  use 
of  the  device  of  a  tax  credit  rather  than 
the  more  customary  tax  deduction  in- 
sures that  those  renters  who  take  the 
standard  deduction  on  their  Federal  tax 
returns  rather  than  Itemizing  their  de- 
ductions will  still  benefit  under  my  bill 
For  example,  a  renter  earning  $15,000  per 
year  and  filing  as  a  single  taxpayer 
would  remain  eligible  for  the  full  $2,300 
standard  deduction  and  would  be  elig:lble 
for  the  $50  tax  credit  as  well  This  com- 
bination of  tax  credit  and  standard  de- 
duction Is  an  effort  to  place  renters  In 
roughly  the  same  position  as  homeown- 
ers under  our  Federal  tax  laws.  The  use 
of  a  tax  credit  rather  than  a  tax  deduc- 
tion has  the  further  advantage  of 
providing  a  larger  relative  tax  benefit  to 
lower-income  families  £ind  individuals 

I  recognize  the  fact  that  this  proposal 
is  a  major  change  in  Federal  tax  laws 
which  have  historically  put  renters  at  a 
disadvantage.  A  measure  of  the  impact  of 
this  change  is  that  tlie  staff  of  the  Joint 
Committee  en  Internal  Revenue  Taxation 
estimates  the  revenue  loss  from  my  pro- 
posal to  be  $1,7  billion.  'With  increasing 
numbers  of  Americ£ins  choosing  the  ef- 
ficiency and  relative  convenience  of 
apartment  hving  I  believe  we  must  re- 
examine the  policies  of  our  tax  laws.  I 
hope  my  bill  will  serve  as  a  basis  for  that 
reexamination. 

I  shall  make  every  effort  to  urge  the 
■Ways  and  Means  Committee,  on  which 
I  serve,  to  begin  dehberatioris  as  soon  as 
possible. 
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HON.  ROBERT  H.  MICHEL 

IN  THE  Hol  SK  <  )F  KKI'ftK^KNTATIVES 
Wednesday.  May  il.  1976 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr,  Speaaer.  a  new  de- 
velopment by  AgrlcuJtunal  Research 
Service  scientists  In  mj^  hometown. 
Peoria.  Hi.,  uses  a  farm  prcWuct,  starch, 
to  keep  farm  chemicals  oi^  target.  En- 
capsulating chemicals,  especially  pesti- 
cides. In  a  starch  compouiKl  makes  the 
chemicals  safer  and  more  elective  to  lase 
and  protects  tlie  envlronmerft. 

Since  many  pesticides  are  made  from 
petrochemicals  and  fuel  Is  used  In  apply- 
ing them  on  the  farm,  n^aklng  them 
more  effective  conserves  petroleum. 
Using  starch  Instead  of  a  petrochemical 
to  encapsulate  them  also  conserves  this 
limited  resource.  Our  starch  supply  Is  re- 
newed every  year,  of  coursi.  In  annual 
crops  of  com.  wheat,  sorghuiii,  and  other 
cereal  grains. 

This    is   just   one   more 
from   research   on   farm   p 
will  benefit  the  general  publ 
and  consumers,  as  well  as 
chemical  manufacturers. 

The  Peoria  Journal  Star 
research  May  7  in  a  byline 
by  Mr,  William  Prater  of  t 
Pre.s.^,    and    I   Insert    the 
printed  in  the  Record: 

Safer,   Mohc  Eitective  AgIChxmical 

AptT-iCATTON   Test    1  Iet 

(By  WUllam  Prat«i ) 

A  new  method  of  applying  t  xm  chemicals 

wa-s  disclosed  here  yesterday    k'hlch  may  be 

safer,  more  effective  and  lesa  ]  ollutlng  than 

conventional  ways  of  control!:  ng  weeds  and 

inaectfl. 

The  development  could  "cut  the  amount  of 
chemical  a  farmer  must  use  In  half,"  said 
Dr.  WUllam  M  Ooane,  a  res  larch  chemist 
with  the  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture  Ui 
Peoria. 

The  process,  which  Involves  wrapping  the 
to.xlc  chemical  in  a  nonsolubl  5  starch  com- 
pound, has  been  turned  over  to  10  agricul- 
tural chemical  companies  for  testing. 

Chemicals  that  can  break  dc  wn  or  dissolve 
In  sunlight  or  water  are  tiipped  by  the 
starch  compound  and  held  In  particles  that 
dissolve  In  .soil  more  slowly  tl  an  the  chemi- 
cals. 

In  the  Held,  the  Insoluble,  w  iter-permeable 
starch  holds  the  pesticide  In  place  for  slow 
release.  Doaue  said.  1 

"You  don't  want  to  kill  a  bird:  you  dont 
want  to  kill  a  flsh,"  he  said,  "Almost  every 
manufacturer  Is  working  or  some  method 
now  of  controlling  the  releas  i  rate." 

Doano  said  chemists  at  the  USDA  Agricul- 
tural Research  Servlre  labor  tory  In  Peoria 
worked  more  than  a  year  an(  a  half  on  the 
encapsulating  process  and  had  been  workmg 
for  two  years  before  that  or^  ways  to  slow 
the  rate  of  pesticide  release 
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Every  chemical  manufactur*-  "Is  trying  to 
develop  Its  own  way  to  do  th  same  thing," 
Dor.ne  said.  ".  .  .  The  whole  c  mcept  of  con- 
trolled release  Is  fairly  new.  Ii  s  come  a  long 
way  In  the  last  two  or  three 

The  USD.^  process  Involves 
the    toxic    chemical    in    staro 


compound  of  starch  and  sidfur  developed 
originally  In  the  Peoria  lat  as  a  paper- 
strengthenmg  agent. 

Dr.  Baruch  S    Sha<Jha  prepftred  a  total  of 
50  types  of  herbicides.  InsectlcJ  les  and  nema 
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with  the  USDA  He  said  one  volatUe  herbicide 
he  encapsulated  showed  no  loss  In  effective- 
ness after  40  days  of  storage. 

Only  7  per  cent  of  the  chemical  evaporated 
in  Ave  houra  under  a  heat  lamp,  while  almost 
90  per  cent  of  the  same  herbicide  left  un- 
protected evaporated  in  two  hours  under 
the  Siune  conditions,  he  said. 

One  manufacturer.  PennwtUt  Corp,  of 
Philadelphia,  already  markets  a  pesticide, 
Penncap.  In  which  methyl  parathlon  Is  held 
In  a  little  nylon  purse  which  slowly  dismte- 
grates. 

Doane  said  the  starch  process  uses  "the 
cheape.st  and  purest  polymer  that  could  be 
bought."  It  also  "blodegrades  after  It  re- 
leases the  pesticide."  he  said. 

Because  of  the  cost  of  the  enc«p6ulatlon 
process,  even  If  a  farmer  cuts  the  amount 
of  pesticide  be  applies  In  half,  his  total  cost 
nUght  be  the  same,  Doaue  paid.  "Of  course, 
mass  production  nUght  brUig  that  down."  he 
said. 
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JACK  ANDERSON'S  PECXTUAR 
SOURCE— PART  n 


HON.  LARRY  McDONALD 


or    GEORCtA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT.ATTVES 
Wednesday,  May  19.  1976 

Mr.  McDonald  of  Georgia,  Mr. 
Speaker,  William  F,  Haddad  has  been  a 
Jack  Anderson  source  for  many  years. 
Anderson's  own  peculiar  history,  which 
I  have  discussed  in  the  Congressional 
Record  many  times,  certainly  has  a  par- 
allel when  we  examine  the  history  of 
Haddad. 

I  would  like  to  share  with  my  col- 
leagues an  excellent  article  on  Haddad 
written  by  Nora  Ephron  In  New  York 
magazine,  November  25,  1968.  Miss 
Ephron  pointed  out  that — 

Last  year  Bill  Haddad  earned  well  over 
$100,000 — which  Is  not  bad  for  a  boy  In  the 
poverty  business, 

MLss    Ephron's    article    entitled    "Oh 
Haddad.  Poor  Haddad"  follows: 
Oh  Haddad.  Poor  Haddad 

It  has  been  more  than  two  months  since 
Bill  Haddad  said  what  he  had  to  say  on  the 
subject  of  this  city's  public  schools,  and 
the  mall  Is  still  coming  In,  It  has  been  more 
than  two  months  since  Haddad,  newly 
appointed  to  the  Board  of  Education,  ap- 
peared on  television  one  Sunday  afternoon 
and  said,  "I  wouldn't  put  my  kids  In  the 
public  school  system.  I'd  hock  my  suit,  my 
car  and  my  shoes  to  get  them  Into  %  decent 
school,"  Two  months,  and  Bill  Haddad  still 
hasn't  quite  figured  out  how  to  answer  all 
those  angry  letters.  Letters  from  parents  who 
are  outraged  because  Hxiddad.  who  rtins  a 
$6  million  bu.slness  and  is  married  to  the 
adopted  daughter  of  millionaire  John  Hay 
Whitney,  does  not  have  to  hock  anything — 
Including  that  old  Mercedes  Benz  his  father- 
in-law  gave  him  for  a  wedding  present — to 
keep  his  kids  In  decent  schools.  Outraged 
because  It  Is  not  bloody  likely  Haddad  ever 
even  considered  sending  his  children  to  pub- 
lic school  Oulrased  because,  as  a  New  York 
Times  editorial  put  It  some  days  later,  "For 
the  parents  of  a  million  New  York  young- 
sters, there  U  no  alternative  to  the  public 
schools — not  even  the  pawnshop  Mr.  Haddad 
demagogically  suggests," 

One  of  these  days  BUI  Haddad  will  get 
around  to  finishing  his  draft  letter  of  reply. 
He  has  been  meaning  to  for  weeks.  But  you 
know  how  things  have  been  The  strike  never 
ends.  His  newspaper,   the  West  Side  News. 


la  about  to  come  out  reincarnated  a.<>  th« 
Manhattan  Tribune  The  business-  -which 
has  made  Haddad  one  of  the  country's  lead- 
ing povertlclans* — Is  booming,  so  mui  h  so 
In  fact  that  Haddad  Is  In  a  quandary  over 
whether  to  buy  a  company  Jet  or  merely  a 
company  Turboprop 

And  In  the  meantime,  the  mall  comes  In 
and  Bill  Haddad  rolls  with  It  He  can  take 
the  criticism  Yes,  sir  It's  all  because  of  this 
new  calm  he  has  developed  Yo:'.  might  not 
know  about  this  new  ca'.m  If  Haddad  didn't 
talk  about  It  so  much.  As  he  sits  In  his 
office  on  the  61st  floor  of  the  Chrysler  Build- 
ing, he  pulls  pieces  of  Scotch  tape  o!T  a  dis- 
penser and  sticks  them  together  He  smacks 
a  ruler  apalnst  his  thigh.  He  bites  at  hta 
glasses  He  doodles  arrows  and  square.-?  on 
a  scratch  pad.  He  stands,  hitches  up  his 
pants,  tucks  In  his  shirt,  tups  at  his  socks, 
loosens  his  tie,  unbuttons  his  collar,  rolls 
up  his  cuffs,  and  sits  down  to  tell  you  about 
his  new  claim.  "It's  on  the  ln.slde.  not  the 
outside,"  he  says,  and  proceeds  to  explain 
how  It  works. 

In  the  old  days,  he  says,  he  would  have 
been  troubled  to  hear  that  a  couple  of  the 
Mayor's  assistants  had  argued  against  his 
appointment.  In  the  old  days  he  woiild  have 
gotten  upset  at  being  attacked  In  a  Ne-j-  Vf/rfc 
Times  editorial  Not  any  more.  In  the  old 
days,  It  would  have  bothered  him  to  be  ac- 
cxised  of  using  his  position  on  the  Board  as 
a  stepping-stone  to  the  Mayoralty  Not  ar.y 
more.  It's  all  because  of  this  new  calm  He 
knows  he  Is  going  to  be  controversial;  for 
the  first  time  In  hla  life,  he  Is  able  to  live 
with  It. 

"I'm  a  provocateur."  said  Haddad  "I  can't 
seem  to  let  one  go  by  I  learned  that  from 
Estes  Kefauver  I  used  to  ask  him,  'Why  do 
you  get  Into  all  these  battles?'  and  he  would 
say.  'Never  let  one  go  by  '  I  wish  I  could. 
I  wish  I  could  learn  to  keep  my  mouth  shut 
But  I  can't." 

And  the  thing  is.  Bill  Haddad  must  be  do- 
ing something  right — even  If  his  mouth  Is 
wide  open— because  people  don't  say  nasty 
things  about  him  as  often  as  they  u^ed  to 
He  iB  still  abrasive,  they  say.  but  les*  abra- 
sive. Still  ambitious,  but  less  obvious.  Per- 
haps It's  because  he's  40 — men  always  seem 
less  brash  at  40  Perhaps  It's  because  he  fi- 
nally has  a  legitimate  platform  to  speak 
from — two  platforms.  In  fact.  If  you  count 
the  newspaper,  'Whatever  It  Is.  all  that  busi- 
ness you  u.sed  to  hear  about  h'.s  being  Just 
like  Sammy  Gllck,  about  his  being  a  h\Lstllng 
operator — "You  hear  all  that  n  lot  less  than 
you  used  to,"  says  Bill  Haridad  He  smiles  and 
relaxes.  He  seems  thoroughly  Ingenuous  And 
for  a  moment.  Just  for  a  moment,  you  unfler- 
stand  what  he  means  about  this  new  calm. 
But  then  he  stands,  scratches  his  scalp,  starts 
paring  the  room,  and  the  impression  parses 
Ever  since — well,  probably  ever  slni^e  the 
beginning,  but  certainly  ever  since  he  came 
to  New  York— BUI  Haddad  ha«  fascinated 
those  he  has  come  in  contact  with  His 
friends  talk  about  him  Incessantly:  he  plays 
a  far  larger  ro'e  In  their  conversations  than 
he  does  in  their  lives  At  the  New  York  Post 
where  he  was  a  first -rate  Investigative  re- 
porter, everyone  knew  he  would  be  the  first 
Arab  president  Or  the  first  .^rab  prvernnr 
Or  at  least  the  first  Arab  something -or-other 
In  those  days,  his  name  would  come  up  nver 
cocktails,  linger  throtiRh  dinner,  then  brandy, 
until  finally  someone  would  say,  "WTiy  are  we 
spending  so  much  time  on  him?  He's  only  a 
reporter,"  Not  for  long  In  1961.  after  work- 
ing In  the  Kennedy  campaign,  he  Joined  the 
Peace  Corps  a.s  as!?oclate  director  and  his 
name  began  to  come  up  at  and  linger 
through  Washington  dinner  parties.  In  19fi4 
he  took  a  brief  Job  at  his  farher-ln-law'B 
Herald   Tribune,    he  was  discussed  Into  the 
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Muall  hours  by  the  boys  at  Bleeck's,  Then  he 
ran  for  Congress  In  a  messy  19th  CD,  pri- 
mary against  Rep.  Leonard  Farbsteln,  where 
he  finally  admitted — to  the  public  and  to 
h'.s  nld  friends  at  the  Post— that  he  was  100 
per  cent  Jewish:  to  this  day,  his  behavior 
over  bis  religious  background  tantalizes  hU 
friends.  .'Vnd  now,  as  a  financially  secure 
but,lnes.-iman  with  somewhat  mysterious  po- 
litical aspirations,  he  continues  to  fascinate. 
Why? 

"BUI  Haddad  Is  a  type, "  says  one  man  who 
ha*  known  him  since  college,  Tliere  are  peo- 
ple who  ha.e  some  quaUty  that  we  ourselves 
possess  but  are  luiwlUlng  to  accept.  They 
may  be  s<x:lal  climbers,  or  sexual  philander- 
ers, or,  'IS  l.'i  BlU's  (.a.se,  wUdly  ambitious. 
The  dlllerence  between  them  and  us  is  that 
t'leyrc  transparent.  We  talk  alxjut  them  as 
much  a.s  we  do  to  reassure  ourselves  that 
toe're  not  transparent,  that  ue  haven't  been 
found  out.  Talking  about  someone  who  has 
been  foimd  out  Is  a  way  of  relieving  our  own 
anxieties." 

One  of  BUI  Haddad's  former  colleagues  has 
a  simpler  theory;  "Like  Zsa  Zsa  Gabor,  BUI 
has  a  great  talent  for  publicity.  He  has  an 
extra  gland  that  produces  publicity  Instead 
oJ  sweat," 

Ii  IS  generally  assumed  that  people  who 
kn  '»•  BUi  Haddad  either  like  him  enormously 
or  hate  him.  This  Is  not  quite  accurate.  It 
would  be  truer  to  say  that  people  who  like 
him  seem  to  dwell  on  his  shortcomings,  and 
people  who  hate  h:m  dwell  on  his  virtues. 
'I'hus,  you  will  speak  v^Tth  Dave  Gelman,  who 
lUces  liun  and  works  lor  him,  and  he  will  say, 
"I  always  thought  of  BUI  as  a  Juggler.  He 
would  throw  up  twelve  dishes  Into  the  a;r, 
keep  ti.eni  all  up  somehow,  and  11  s>>methlng 
came  along  tliat  interested  him,  he  would 
walk  out  from  vmoer  them  and  let  them  all 
go  smash." 

Or  talk  to  WUllam  vanden  Heuvel,  a  Ken- 
nedy man  who  is  reliably  reported  to  be  less 
than  admlrmg,  and  you  hear  'I  admire  BUl'.s 
spirit  and  energy  and  capacity  to  make 
things  happen  He  s  willing  to  put  things  to- 
gether that  others  don't  think  are  pos.'ible" 

Or  listen  to  a  Manhattan  district  leader 
who  was  close  to  Robert  Kennedy  and  is  a 
friend  of  Haddad's,  "I  know  all  his  weak- 
nesses," he  said.  "I  know  all  the  things  that 
drive  everyone  crazy,  but  I  really  am  fond 
of  BUI,  You  know,  his  behavior  during  Vne 
Kennedy  vigil  was  sort  of  a  Joke  At  five 
o'clock  the  day  Bob  died,  we  realized  we 
wanted  some  of  his  friends  to  stand  vlgU,  so 
we  began  to  frantically  ronnd  them  up  We 
called  BUI,  He  got  there,  and  ,'^uddenly,  he 
became  a  big  cheese.  He  welcomed  everyone, 
shook  hands  at  the  door— he  staved  all  night, 
;n  fact.  Then  afterwards,  he  Told  people  he 
was  in  cfiarge  of  the  vlgU,"  He  laughed  "But 
everybody  operates  that  way.  He's  no  worse 
than  anvone  else.  And  I  think  anyone  who 
doesn't  like  him  can't  do  things  as  weU  as 
he  can." 

There  are  two  things  everyone  who  knows 
Bill  Haddad  agrees  on  First,  the  energy' 
(More  on  that  later  )  Second,  that  he  takes 
on  u>o  much.  Once.  In  fact.  Haddad  had  to 
And  a  ghostwriter  to  ghostwrite  a  book 
which  Ue'd  promised  to  ghostwrite  himself. 
"He  Just  can't  say  no  to  anything."  says  his 
secretary  Denlse  Morrlssey,  Because  Haddad 
overconinUts  him-self,  he  occasionally  lacks 
something  In  follow-through.  Usually,  he 
falls  to  do  the  small  things — political  favors 
he  promises  to  perform,  phone  calls  he  prom- 
ises to  make,  speeches  he  promises  to  de- 
liver—but occasionally  he  takes  on  larger 
responsibilities  and  ultimately  .  .  well,  ulti- 
mately lets  them  all  go  smash  Like  his  Citi- 
zens Committee  for  Metropolitan  AfTalrs. 
Formed  following  Mayor  Lindsay's  election, 
'he  commltt,ee  was  to  be  an  informal  citizens 
Investigative  force:  Its  members,  excited  by 
Haddad's  enthusiasm,  came  up  with  provoc- 
ative Information  on  overtime  payment  for 
city  employes  and  practices  In  the  auto  re- 
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pair  field.  But  then  Haddad's  Involvement 
petered  out,  and  the  enthusiasm  he  had 
generated  dried  up. 

For  some,  Haddad's  lack  of  follow -through 
Is  Inexcusable,  They  chalk  it  off  to  his  In- 
ability to  wear  less  than  ten  hats  at  once 
and  claim  that  he  wears  none  of  them  well. 
"He  Just  doesn't  know  what  he  wants  to  do," 
said  a  Mayoral  assistant,  "so  he  does  every- 
thing," For  others,  the  fault  Is  redeemed  by 
his  energy.  Fantastic,  incredible  energy.  Bill 
Haddad  works  a  16-hour  day  and  takes  Gel- 
U.SU,  and  so  does  Just  about  everyone  who 
works  for  him.  "It's  like  constantly  being  in- 
volved In  a  political  campaign,"  said  Bonnie 
Lefkowltz.  who,  along  with  her  husband 
Gary,  worked  for  Haddad  untU  a  year  ago. 
"You  have  the  same  hours,  the  same  pressure 
of  a  political  campaign,  but  without  the  def- 
inite goal  at  the  end." 
Does  BUI  Haddad  overwork  his  staff'' 
"I'm  like  Sargent  Shriver,"  said  Haddad. 
"I  expect  others  to  do  what  I  do." 

Even  If  they're  earning  less  than  you  are? 
"I  used  to  give  that  to  Shriver,"  Haddad 
replied,  "and  you  know  what  he  used  to 
say?  'Nobody  asked  you  to  work  here,'  We're 
not  the  best-paying  place,  but  we're  not  the 
worst.  And  this  is  a  rather  exciting  com- 
pany." 

The  United  States  Research  and  Develop- 
ment Corporation  (USRD)  was  started  three 
vears  ago  by  Haddad  and  his  partner  Robert 
Campltt.  They  began  It  without  a  penny  of 
help  from  Jock  'Whitney;  today  USRD  takes 
up  an  entire  fioor  of  the  Chrysler  BuUdlng 
and  spills  onto  several  others. 

Last  year  Haddad  earned  weU  over  $100.- 
000 — which  Is  not  bad  for  a  boy  in  the  pov- 
erty business.  For  althoxigh  USRD  makes  Its 
ble  money  from  developing  computer  sys- 
tems for  private  industry.  Its  reputation  de- 
rives from  its  work  In  the  poverty  field.  Just 
as  burgeoning  Defense  Dept,  activity  created 
the  need  for  companies  like  Litton  Indus- 
tries, the  rapid  expansion  of  the  poverty  pro- 
gram has  meant  there  was  room  for  com- 
panies like  USRD 

E-ssentlally.  USRD's  work  in  the  poverty 
field  falls  Into  two  areas;  consultation  and 
admini-itratlon  Haddad  hires  out  his  men  to 
evaluate  the  effectivpness  of  poverty  pro- 
prams;  also.  USRD  wUl  take  over  the  plan- 
ning and  administration  of  such  proprams 
for  both  government  and  private  Industry. 
In  return  for  lt.s  services  as  administrator, 
USRD  is  paid  10  per  cent  of  the  administra- 
tion costs  of  the  project — off  the  top — a  fig- 
\ire  Haddad  Insists  works  out  to  a  bare  one 
per  cent  profit  after  expenses  "The  private 
accounts  carry  the  company,"  says  Haddad. 
"We  don't  make  money  from  poverty," 
Amone  USRDs  Involvements:  setting  un  the 
first  Industrial  education  centers  for  traln- 
Inc  hard-core  unemploved  ghetto  adult.s: 
runnlne  a  public  school  In  Calif orri.ia:  oper- 
ating the  California  Employment  Bureau: 
consultlne  and  evaluating  poverty-related 
L-overnment  proerams  It  also  hires  out  its 
emnloves  tri  pnlltlcal  campaigns,  Haddad 
worked  as  head  Hessian  !n  the  nrlmary  cam- 
paltrns  n'  .Trrome  Cavanap-h  Detroit  mp.vi^r 
who  won  the  Sennte  nomination  'and  latpr 
lost  the  ejection*,  nnd  Robert  Kin'  Hl'^h. 
former  Miami  mamr  who  failed  to  ret  the 
criibprnatorlal  nomination.  And  then  there  Is 
the  Mnvh'Jtfr.v  Tribii-rc 

Last  spring.  USRD  boupht  90  per  cent  of 
the  West  Side  News.  "For  fun,"  says  Haddad. 
Certainly  not  Tor  profit  "nie  We<>t  Side  Neu-s 
is  an  almost  legendary  financial  calamity  As 
its  new  publisher.  Haddad  announced  that 
he  planned  to  turn  the  paper  Into  an  1n- 
vestlpatlve  publication  serving  both  the 
West  Sldp  and  Harlem  He  cave  an  interest 
In  the  operation  to  CORE  and  named  its  di- 
rector, Roy  Innls,  co-publisher  The  result  of 
this  alliance  will  be  called  the  ^fanhattan 
Trihune  and  will  have  a  black  editor  and  a 
white  editor  and  a  black  editorial  i  by  Innls, 
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a  separatist  I  and  a  white  editorial  by  Had- 
dad, an  integratlonallst) .  Hadded  expects 
the  Tr\bune  to  make  its  formal  appearance 
this  month.  Its  informal  debut,  and  an  un- 
impressive one  it  was,  took  place  at  the  Ile- 
pubUcan  and  Democratic  conventions,  where 
it  appeared  with  byhned  articles  by  Jack 
Newfield  and  Dick  Tnck  and  pseudonymous 
ones  by  Andrew  Kopkiud  and  David  Halber- 
stam 

In  addition  to  working  together  on  the 
paper,  Haddad  and  Xnals  are  also  opening  a 
Journalism  school  to  train  young  blacks  and 
Puerto  Ricans,  Its  operating  budget  of  ap- 
proximately $; 00.000  will  be  supplied  by  the 
Ford  Foundation  Plans  for  the  school  were 
drawn  up  by  journalist  Pete  Hamill,  who  re- 
portedly got  out  of  the  operation  when  he 
discovered  that  Innls  Insisted  on  having  a 
one-wee'K.  indoctrination  course  In  black 
power  for  the  students,  and  that  Haddad 
planned  to  use  what  the  trainees  wrot«  In 
school  In  the  ManHcttan  Tribune.  "Pete 
reallv  got  up  tight  about  that."  said  one  in- 
sider" "Apparently  Haddad  had  never  told 
him  the  school  was  connected  with  the  pa- 
per, and  Pete  was  furious.  He  thought  he'd 
been  lied  to — or  at  least  that  he  hadn't 
been  told  the  whole  truth — and  he  felt  the 
arrangement  was  unsavory  It  got  very  tense. 
Pete  said  to  Haddad.  'You  mean  to  tell  me 
that  the  Ford  Foundation  Is  going  to  under- 
write your  commercial  enterprise  bv  giving 
you  free  reporters?  Incredible.  That's  not 
running  a  newspaper — that's  running  a 
plantation.'  "  The  Journalism  school  wUl 
have  a  black  director  a  white  director,  a 
black  assistant,  a  white  a.sslstant.  a  black 
.secretary  and  a  white  secretary.  According  to 
Haddad.  it  will  not  be  a  plantation  he  has 
decided,  he  says,  to  sell  what  the  trainees 
\\Tlte  to  publications  like  the  Village  Voice, 
as  Hamill  originally  suggested 

Roy  Innls.  huge,  handsome,  bearded,  sits 
In  his  West  End  Avenue  apartment  wearing 
only  a  pair  of  slacks  "Both  Haddad  emd  I 
had  a  coincidence  of  needs,"  he  explained, 
"Both  of  tis  were  passing  through  the  same 
position  m  time  and  space  He  had  a  need 
for  a  Journal  on  the  West  Side  I  had  a  need 
for  a  Journal  In  Harlem  We  complemented 
each  other's  needs  " 

"Are  you  vLslng  him  or  Is  he  tislng  you?" 
Innls  was  asked. 

"We're  both  lislng  each  other."  Innls  re- 
plied "We  have  a  symbiotic  pracmatlc  re- 
lationship. That's  quite  different  from  a 
parasitic  relationship,  Haddad  and  I  have  a 
lot  in  common.  We're  both  pragmatlste  Of 
cours?,  he  prefers  to  think  of  himself  as  a 
do-gooder.  He  has  a  lack  of  distinction  be- 
tween what  he  wants  for  himself  and  for 
the  general  good.  He  cotildn't  be  s  bank  rob- 
ber unle,ss  he  was  going  to  play  Robin  Hood  " 
Innls  pau.sed  '"What  did  you  say  this  article 
was  goir.tr  to  be  about?" 

"Haddad,"  came  the  reply,  "'Who  he  is. 
what  he  wants" 

"WeU."  said  Innls.  "when  you  find  out  let 
me  know," 

William  Frederick  Haddad  was  born  in 
Charlotte.  N  C  He  crew  up  moderately  poor 
in  New  York  ar.d  New  Hampshire.  "When  his 
parents  separated,  his  si,-ter  stayed  with  his 
Russian -born  mother  in  New  Haven  and  Had- 
dad and  his  two  brother  moved  t^  M:s.m!  to 
grow  up  extremely  poor  with  their  Egyptian 
father  At  fifteen,  he  enlisted  in  the  Merchant 
Marine  and  spent  the  better  part  of  five  years 
at  sea.  returning  hr.me  each  year  to  help  his 
family  run  a  small  Arab  restaurant  After 
two  vears  of  St  Petersburg  J  C  .  where  he 
led  a  cc'.iple  of  civil  right?  scuffles,  he  en- 
roUed  in  the  class  of  1954  at  Columbia, 
worked  his  way  through  nlphts  as  a  radio- 
man, graduated,  and  moved  to  Washington 
to  work  for  Kefauver,  In  1957  he  CAme  back 
to  New  York  to  work  at  the  Poyf  and  in 
three  years  tliere.  he  won  every  Journalism 
award  except   for  the  PtUitzer 
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Haddad  married  Kat«  Roosewilt  (her  fath»r 
Is  Congreesman  James;  her  nt^tber's  sococd 
marriage  was  to  Whitney)  In  |he  Church  of 
St.  Matthews  and  St.  Timothy's  Ui  1969.  The 
Rev.  James  Qusweller,  a  cleric  well  known 
for  his  Involvement  In  social  Issues,  per- 
formed the  ceremony  In  his  Wast  84th  Street 
church.  No  one  who  haa  met  "Kate  Haddad 
believes  her  husband  marrlwl  for  money. 
"She's  a  fantastic  girl,"  aald  o^e  friend.  "BUI 
would  have  married  her  even  If  her  name 
had  been  SlotkLn  "  Kate  liuldad — "She's 
fabulou*,"  says  her  husband. land  everyone 
agrees — Is  now  the  mother  |of  "Tweaky" 
(Laura).  6:  "Bebo"  (Andr|a).  3:  and 
"Scrumpy"  i Camilla).  1,  I 

In  1960,  following  the  De»iocratlc  con- 
vention, where  he  worked  tt>r  Stevenson. 
Haddad  returned  to  the  Post  luid  began  to 
WTlto  a  series  of  stories  on  th*  Wagner  ad- 
mlnlslratlon.  Bobby  Kennedy,  who  at  the 
time  wac  trying  to  hold  the  New  York  Demo- 
cratic Party  together  until  the  election,  be- 
came concerned  that  the  articles  raltrht  prove 
a  source  of  embarraesment.  He  called  Wllllani 
Walton — then  Kennedy  liaison  with  the  New 
York  Democrats — and  told  him  to  get  Haddad 
off  their  backs  Walton  Inquired  around 
about  Haddad,  found  out  that  he  was  bright, 
young  and  ambitious,  and  Invited  him  up 
for  a  chat  They  spent  an  afterfioon  talking, 
then  another  aifternoon.  Shortly  thereafter. 
Kennedy  called  Walton 

■Did  you  get  Haddad  ofT  cui-  backs?  "  he 
asked. 

"I  think  we've  got  hlra  uiiiler  control." 
Walton  replied 

"What  do  you  mean?" 

"Well.  I  don't  think  he's  golnA  to  write  any 
more  nasty  stories  for  the  Nem  York  Pott,'' 
said  Walton. 

"What  la  he  going  to  do?"  Kennedy  asked 

"He's  going  to  come  down  to  Washington 
Monday,"  said  Walton.  "I  gave  him  a  Job  as 
your  assistant." 

After  two  years  In  the  Peace  Corps,  Haddad 
left.  For  one  thing.  Sargent  Shrlver  had  re- 
signed, to  be  replaced  by  Bill  Moyers;  for 
another.  Haddad  explained,  'It  was  just  time 
to  get  out  '  ("You  know  Bill  Moyers  H 
smart, "  Murray  Kempton  Is  reported  to  have 
said  at  the  time,  "because  he's  the  only  gruy 
who  ever  beat  out  Bill  Haddad  and  kept  Bill 
smiling")  Haddad  spent  several  months 
heading  an  Investigative  team  at  the  Trib 
and  then  announced  that  he  w*.s  entering 
the  primary  campaign  against  Rep  Parbstein 
His  campaign  was  run  with  all  the  sUckness 
of  a  Kennedy  President  blitz,  with  glossy 
literature,  much  tjilk  of  the  man  fresh  from 
the  New  Frontier  and  national  publicity. 
But  Haddad  had  two  big  problems,  according 
to  his  campaign  manager  Assemblyman  AI 
Blumenthal  First  of  all.  he  spent  so  much 
time  as  his  own  public  relations  man  he 
didn't  have  enough  time  on  the  streets,"  said 
Blumenthal.  "Second,  the  question  of  his 
religion  caused  him  great  Injury,  particularly 
as  It  was  misused  by  the  opposition  on  the 
Lower  East  Side" 

The  confusion  over  Haddad's  antecedents 
apparently  began  with  the  candidate  him- 
self Though  bath  Haddad's  parents  were 
Jewish,  said  Haddad,  "culturally  we  were 
.\ral3lc.  and  v.-e  were  raised  In  the  Middle  East 
culture  My  father  felt  one  religion  was  as 
good  as  another."  Today  Haddad  claims  he 
always  Identified  himself  as  a  Jewish  Arab. 
but  friends  from  the  Post  remember  dl.i- 
tlnctly  that  he  admitted  to  being  only  half- 
Jewish  In  any  CAse.  wnen  it  began  to  be 
whispered  through  the  predomln»ntly  Jewish 
19th  CD  that  Haddad  might  be  an  Arab— 
or  worse,  a  meshumad.  or  backslider  from  his 
religion — Haddad  Issued  two  biographical 
fivers  One  said  his  parents  were  both  from 
Jewish  backgrounds:  the  other,  sllghtlv 
vaguer,  said  his  father  was  "Ijorn  into  the 
small  Jewish  community  of  Cairo."  Then, 
Haddad  announced  that  he  had  filed  a  com- 
plaint  before   the  Pair   Campaign  PracUces 
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Committee  charging  that  Farbsteln  was  rais- 
ing the  relleious  Issue 

In  fact,  of  course.  It  was  Haddad  himself 
who  had  raised  It.  And  In  so  doing,  he 
brought  the  whole  u.ipleafant  business  otit 
Into  the  open,  thus  giving  the  whispered 
rumors  a  legitimate  place  In  the  campaign. 
"If  the  Issue  was  to  have  been  raised  at  all  " 
said  a  politician  who  advised  Haddad  against 
It.  "It  should  have  been  raised  by  the  op- 
position. Then  It  could  have  been  condemned 
Haddad  would  have  done  better  to  keep  his 
niouth  shut  " 

"I  never  did  figure  out  what  to  do  about 
the  Jewish  thing,"  Haddad  recently  admitted. 
And  If  some  of  his  best  friends  were  sur- 
prised to  discover  that  he  was  Jewish,  Had- 
dad's own  mother,  now  Mrs  Esther  D'^ibln. 
was  flabbergasted  that  it  should  have  come 
up  at  all.  During  the  closing  days  of  the  cam- 
paign, she  bump»ed  Into  a  downtown  district 
leader  and  blurted  out,  "I  don't  understand 
this.  Could  my  boy  not  be  Jewish?" 

What  everyone  comes  back  to  la  the  energy 
Especially  the  short-term  energy.  In  politi- 
cal campaigns,  be  can  be  counted  on  to  get 
things  moving,  to  get  out  the  literature.  In 
the  Peace  Corps  and  the  Poverty  Program, 
his  enthusiasm  and  abhorrence  of  red  tape 
were  essential  to  programs  Just  beginning. 
He  Infuriated  the  bureaucrats  He  would  ap- 
pear for  senior  staff  meetings  in  his  shirt 
sleeves,  his  tie  carefully  undone,  uttering  a 
stream  of  obscenities;  he  wanted  the  fact  as 
well  as  the  app>e«Lrance  of  being  an tl -bureau- 
cratic. 

In  the  Kennedy  administration,  Haddad 
was  a  Shrlver  man.  In  Kennedy  elections,  he 
worked  for  Steve  Smith.  Roijert  Kennedy 
never  quite  grew  to  like  him,  but  he  re- 
spxscted  his  ability  to  get  things  done  In 
Kennedy's  Senatorial  campaign,  Haddad  laid 
out  and  distributed  the  famous  flyers  on  the 
myth  of  Keatmg's  llberallsn-.  He  played  a 
critical  part  In  the  surrogate's  campaign  and 
leaked  information  on  the  court  to  New  York 
reporters.  His  mark  on  campaign  literature  Is 
clear;  he  always  lays  It  out  In  exactly  the 
same  way,  and  It  usually  begins.  "Six  Rea- 
sons Why  You  Should  Vote  Por  ."  whom- 
ever he  Is  working  for 

Within  days  of  his  going  to  work  in  the 
Lindsay  campaign,  anyone  familiar  with 
Haddad's  style  knew  he  was  there.  The  litera- 
ture showed  It,  even  before  he  produced  the 
famous  flyers  on  the  mvth  of  Beame's  liberal- 
ism. But  Haddad  denied  he  had  anrthlng  to 
do  with  the  Mayoral  campaign  Why  he  did  Is 
not  clear.  He  claims  It  was  becau.se  he  dldnt 
want  the  fact  that  he  waj;  a  Kenne<1'.  -man- 
worklng-foT-Llndsay  used  In  the  campaign; 
others  suspect  it  had  more  tti  do  with  his 
unceasing  desire  to  cloak  his  expiioit-s  in 
mystery.  Whatever  It  was.  Haddad  wa^  work- 
ing In  an  office  at  Lindsay  Headquarters  In 
the  Hotel  Rooeevelt  one  afternoon  when  Steve 
Smith  telephoned. 

"I  was  going  to  offer  you  a  Job  In  the 
Beame  campaign."  said  Smith,  "but  I  gather 
you're  working  for  Lindsay  " 

"Who  told  you?  "  asked  Haddad. 

"Jxistln  Peldman."  said  Smith. 

The  next  day.  Feldman's  telephone  rang 
It  was  Haddad  "Why  did  you  tell  Steve 
Smith  I  was  working  for  Lindsay?"  he  aske<l. 

"Because  you  are,"  said  Feldman 

"No,  I'm  not,"  said  Haddad  "Why  would 
I  do  that?  With  my  father-in-law.  why  would 
I  have  to  work  for  Lindsay  to  get  a  Job  In 
his  administration?" 

"Look,  Bill."  said  Feldman,  "I  know  you're 
there  because  Wynn  Kramar>ky  Is  working 
down  the  hall  from  you,  and  he  told  me  you 
were  there." 

A  couple  of  days  later.  Lindsay's  campaign 
manager  Bob  Price  called  Feldman.  "I  know 
you're  not  for  Lindsay."  said  Price,  "but  why 
are  you  making  me  spend  money"*" 

•"What  are  you  talking  about?"  Feldman 
asked. 

"Because  of  you,  we've  bad  to  move  Haddad 
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up  to  the  eighth  floor  and  run  telephone  lines 
up  to  his  office  so  no  one  will  know  he's  here." 

Pather-ln-law  notwithstanding.  Bill  Had- 
dad did  not  get  the  Job  he  wanted  in  the 
Lindsay  Administration.  Instead,  he  started 
USRD;  to  keep  from  going  Into  total  political 
eclipse,  he  formed  his  Citizens  Committee 
and  headed  the  fight  against  state  aid  for 
par(X-hlal  schools.  This  year,  when  the 
vacancies  on  the  Board  of  Education  came 
due.  Haddad  saw  his  chance  He  was 
genuinely  interested  in  the  prc'blems  of  ed- 
ucation— which  helped;  he  wtis  white.  Jew- 
ish, in  favor  of  decentralisation,  and  had  tie* 
to  the  black  community — which  h<»:ped 
more  "I  lobbied  for  that  Job."  .said  Haddad 
■"I  really  did  I  went  after  It.  I  used  my  politi- 
cal know-bow.  I'm  not  a«hamed  of  that  I 
wanted  the  Job"  And  now  do  you  regret  hav- 
ing taken  It?  "Sometimes  I  do,  but  when  it 
bolls  down  to  It.  I'm  not." 

He  continued:  "I've  really  nged  In  thi.s  Job 
I'm  sure  people  are  saying  I  took  It  because 
I'm  ambitious,  but  let  me  tell  yo'.;.  if  you 
have  political  ambitions,  the  best  advice  Is 
don't  get  Involved  In  anything  that  Involves 
edticatlon  Hide  tintll  it  blows  over.  If  you're 
smart,  get  out"  Haddad's  flr=t  few  months 
on  the  Board  have  not  been  easy  Saving  he 
would  hock  hlF  coat  didn't  help.  But,  he 
say«t.  "I  want  to  say  what  I  want  to  say  when 
I  want  to  sRV  It  I  don't  want  to  thlnK  twice 
about  It"  His  ties  to  the  black  commrnlty 
have  not  worked  out  as  well  as  the  I  Indsav 
administration  had  hop>ed  He  has  al.-^o  made 
an  pnemv  of  Rose  Shapiro,  whose  re-election 
as  president  of  the  Board  of  Education  he 
bl'x-ked  "What  Rooe  '.«  ar.grlest  about"  he 
^ald.  "is  that  I  p\it  my  feet  up  r^n  her  table  " 
Somewhat  sheeplshlv  he  added-  "I  6'^n't  put 
mv  feet  up  anv  rrrnre  "  And  herau'^  Haddad 
•vfts  not  on  the  flve-mnn  nepntiatlnc  team  In 
the  strike,  he  has  been  !n  the  papers  'nme- 
what  less  than  In  'he  hetrlnnlne  of  hl"^  •e'-'n 

But  hell  be  back  That  gland  that  een- 
erat^»s  pt;bl|rUv  will  start  worklnt;  again  The 
Juggler  will  throw  another  ball  Into  the  air 
Why.  Just  the  other  dav  at  a  Cltv  Hal;  meet- 
Inc  where  the  Mavi  r  wa.«  present,  the  nimor 
circulated  that  Haddad  wa.=  plsnnin^  to  'v.n 
for  Governor  True"'  ""Look."  said  Haddad  "I 
don't  know  If  I  have  the  temperament  for 
public  office  " 

And  when  he  ^avs  U.  he  believes  it  This 
'.veek.  anvwav  "H»''<:  not  a  llir  "  <i«v-  R'vy 
Innls  "At  one  t'.me  I  thought  he  wa«  But 
the  only  person  he  mav  he  lying  to  Is  BUI 
Haddad  " 
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HON   SHIRLEY  CHISHOLM 

or    NTW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  UFPRF>(ENTATTVES 

Wednesday    Mav  19.  1976 

Mr<:  rmSHOr.M  Mr  Speatcpr  I 
would  llkp  Xci  pfitfr  Into  the  RrroRD  a 
contlnuntlon  nf  "Jpnspnl.«;m  •  The  Bank- 
ruptcy of  Srlrnrp  'Without  Srhol.ir«!h!p" 
by  Prof.  Jerr\-  Hlrsch.  It  Ls.  I  believe,  a 
mo.':t  Important  document  anahTlng  the 
a.'^toundlne  ronrlu.«lon5  of  Arthur  Jen- 
sen: 

Jensen's  report  of  one  nutritional  supple- 
ment stxidy  provides  a  shameful  example  of 
scholarly  Incompetence-  "  .  .  there  Is  at  least 
one  sttidy  which  sho-xs  that  some  undeter- 
mined proportion  rf  the  urban  population 
In  the  United  State.*  might  boneflt  si^b- 
stantlallv  with  respect  to  Intellectual  de- 
velopment bv  Improved  nutrition  In  S^r 
York  City  women  of  low  so'~1oeconomtc 
status  were  f'ven  vitamin  and  mineral  stip- 
plements  durlntr  prejmancy  These  women 
gave  birth  to  children  who.  at  fotir  years  of 
age.  averaged  8  pclnts  higher  In  IQ  than  • 
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control  group  of  children  who£>e  mothers  had 
been  given  placebos  during  pregnancy  (Har- 
rell.  Woodyard.  &  Gates  1955). "'«  (p  74) 
The  Information  actually  In  Jensen's  refer- 
ence Is  almost  unrelated  to  his  discussion: 
••.  .  .  gathering  .  .  .  data  in  .  .  .  two  ma- 
ternity clinics  .  .  .  about  800  miles  apart. 
One  was  the  Frontier  Nursing  Service  cen- 
tered r.t  Wendover.  Leslie  (bounty,  Kentucky, 
and  the  other  was  the  King's  Daughters  Ma- 
ternity Clinic  of  Norfolk,  Virginia."  "*  (Italics 
added) 

Not  only  Is  the  geographic  location  en- 
tirely unrelated  to  what  he  rnisre presents  It 
to  be  but  the  sample  composition  Is  compli- 
cated: 

"The  people  of  this  Cumberland  mountain 
dlstrlrt  are  almost  entirely  descended  from 
the  early  migrants  to  America  and  are  of 
English,  Welsh,  Scotch,  and  Irish  ancestry. 
There  kas  been  little  Infiltration  of  Southern 
European.  Asiatic.  African,  Mexican.  Indian 
or  Oriental  blood.  Probably  nowhere  In  the 
United  States  Is  there  a  more  homogeneous 
group  nor  one  of  more  rigid,  unbending  folk- 
ways   ■    (p.  15) 

"Rndlcally  these,  (Norfolk.  Virginia)  ma- 
ternity patients  were  approximately  80  per- 
cent Negro,  the  remainder  being  white  pa- 
tients of  varied  and  mixed  nationality. 
Among  their  number  were  Mexicans.  Fili- 
pinos, Germans,  Laskers,  Italians,  Greeks, 
Hebrew.v,  and  those  of  French,  Irish,  and 
EnslL'.h  ancestry.""  (p.  17) 

Also  the  samples  are  subdivided  according 
to  kUid  of  diet  supplement  Hnd  separate  In- 
telllgence  scores  are  presented  for  different 
groups  Furthermore  some  children  were 
tested  at  age  3,  some  at  age  4.  and  some  at 
both  3  and  4  years.  Since  the  I.Q.  results 
vary  -.vlth  the  conditions,  no  single  average 
score  Is  meaningful. 

Unfortunately  even  my  previous  example 
falls  to  plumb  the  nadir  of  Incompetence  ex- 
hibited by  both  Jensen  and  his  discussants, 
because  on  his  page  58  we  are  told:  "...  I 
received  a  p>ersonal  communication  from  Pro- 
fessor Lloyd  G.  Humphreys  who  pointed  out 
some  argruments  that  Indicate  I  may  have 
under-estimated  the  herltablllty  of  scholas- 
tic achievement  ....  (Here  I  have  omitted 
approximately  150  words.]  Rank  to  high 
school  graduating  class,  which  Is  an  overall 
index  of  scholastic  performance  and  Is  little 
affected  by  age  yields  herltablllty  coefficients 
below  0.40  in  a  nationwide  sample  (Nichols 
and  BUbro,  1966)." 

That  1966  paper  by  Nichols  and  Bllhro.^ 
as  Its  title  In  Jensen's  bibliography  blatantly 
proclaims,  concerns  'The  Diagnosis  of  Twin 
Zygosity"  and  Is  completely  unrelated  to  the 
topic  for  which  It  Is  adduced  as  reference! 

Jensen  refers  readers  to  another  of  his  pub- 
lications m  an  unsucressful  attempt  to  jus- 
tify his  misuse  of  herltablllty,  •«"*  becatise 
the  question  "Is  too  complex  to  be  considered 
here.""  (p.  109)  That  other  discussion  reveals 
a  very  old  misconception  shared  by  Jen.sen 
with  too  many  of  his  sympathizers.  "There  he 
claims:  "TTie  Inventors  and  developers  of  in- 
telligence tests — men  such  as  .  .  .  Btnet 
.  .  ,  — clearly  Intended  that  tholr  tes'^-s  assess 
.  .  .  the  Individual's  Innate  brightness  or 
menial  capacity."  »  But  Bmet's  Ideas  were.  In 
fact,  quite  dlflerent  from  what  Jensen  mia- 
represfnts  them  to  be.  As  Healy  pointed  out 
back  In  1915  and  as  has  since  repeatdly  been 
recoguiied.  e.g.,  by  HaUer  (1963.  p  112). ■■' 
Osborn  (1966,  Vol.  8,  p.  816).-  Tuddenham 
(1962,  p.  487),''  and  so  on:  '  Tlio^e  who  think 
this  scale  measures  general  ability  apart 
from  schooling  and  other  advantages  should 
read  Blnet  himself  on  the  subject  "  "*  And 
here  Is  what  Blnet  actually  says:  ".  .  .  I'ln- 
telllgen.  e  de  quelqu'  uii  est  susceptible  de 
d^veloppement,  avec  de  I'exercice  et  de  I'en- 
tralnement,  et  s-urtout  de  la  mfthode,  on 
arrive  a  augmenter  son  attention,  sa  m<'m- 
olre.  son  Jugement.  et  i  devenlr  lltt*ralement 
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plus  Intelligent  qu'  on  ue  I'etalt  auparav^nt. 
.  .  .  ce  qui  Importe  pour  be  condulre  de 
manlere  intelligent,  ce  nest  pas  tant  la  force 
des  facultts  que  la  manl6re  dont  on  s'eu  sert, 
c'est-a-dlre  I'art  de  I'lntelligence,  et  que  cet 
art  dolt  nocessalrement  s'afliner  aver  lexcr- 
clce."  *■"■  ■•' 

On  page  74  Jensen  reports  Rlmland's  dis- 
cussion of  birth-order  eifects:  "Order  of  blrih 
contributes  a  slgnLQcatit  proportion  of  the 
variance  In  mental  ability.  On  the  average, 
first-born  children  fare  superior  In  almost 
every  way.  mentally  and  physically.  .  .  . 
iRlmland' 11964,  pp.  140-143]  has  put  forth 
some  Interesting  hypotheses  to  explain  the 
superiority  of  the  first-born.)"  Oiice  again, 
consulting  Jensen's  reference  directly  will  do 
nothing  to  restore  anvone's  confidence  in 
Jensen's  Integrity  or  competence  as  scientist- 
scholar,  because  on  page  140.  Rlmland  (1964) 
states:  "The  readiness  with  which  psycho- 
genkc  explanations  may  be  generated  to  ex- 
plain the  successes  and  failures  ol  the  first- 
born .  .  ."  and  again  on  p:ipp  141.  Rimland 
states:  "The  bulk  of  research  on  birth  order 
and  intelligence  .  .  .  reports  no  consistent  dif- 
erences  in  the  mean  IQ  of  children  In  sibling 
rank  (Schoonover.  1959).  Yet  the  findings 
are  Incontrovertible  that  the  first-born  are 
highly  overreprcsented  at  both  tips  of  the 
distribution,  as  we  noted  in  Chapter  7."  "• 
(Italics  added  throughout  discussion  of 
Rlmland  material.) 

Following  his  discussion  of  environment  -l 
deprivation  and  immediately  after  describ- 
ing the  '"extreme  case  of  Isabel  .  .  .  who  was 
confined  ...  in  an  attic  up  to  the  age  of 
six  by  a  deaf-mute  mother,  and  who  had  an 
IQ  of  about  30  .  .  .'"  but  whose  '  IQ  became 
normal  by  age  8""  after  being  "put  Into  a  good 
environment."  Jensen  (p  61)  aga;n  cites 
animal  work:  "These  observations  are  con- 
sistent with  studies  ol  the  effects  of  extreme 
sensory  deprivation  on  pri.mates.  Monkeys 
raised  from  birth  under  conditions  of  total 
social  Isolation  for  example.  ?ho-A'  no  in- 
dication when  compared  with  normally  raised 
controls,  of  any  Impairment  of  nbiiity  for 
complex  discrimination  learning,  delayed  re- 
sponse learning,  or  learning  set  formation, 
although  Isolated  monkeys  show  severe  social 
Impairment  in  their  relationships  to  nor- 
mally reared  monkeys  (Harlow  &  Qrlflin, 
1965)."  Once  again  we  are  misled  by  a  Jen- 
sen distortion,  because  l:i  the  very  paragraph 
Jensen  Is  abstracting,  Har'.ow  and  Griffin 
carefully  warn  their  readers:  -It  should  be 
noted  that  these  Isolated  monkeys  had  some 
learning  experience  while  under  total  social 
deprivation  (Ro\^la::d,  1964).'  ■>■ 

rv.   .^  BRITISH  ECHO 

In  the  Preface  to  the  1972  reprinting  of 
HER.  once  again  Jensen  exposes  his  own 
shoddy  standards  b;,-  recoininendin::  "for 
students  and  nonprofessionals  who  lack  the 
technical  baci:grL.i-.md  In  statistics,  measure- 
ment theory  and  quantitative  genetics.  -■• 
required  for  readlnp  Jensen,  that  they  re.id 
H.  J.  Eysenck's  (1971)  Race.  Intelligence  and 
Education-  The  I  Q.  Argument— a  S'Oggestlon 
endorsed  bv  Cattcll  (1971  i  :  "A  book  that  no 
open-minded  person  Interested  In  the  Issues 
of  our  times  should  fall  to  read."  "• 

I  have  followed  the  "authoritative"  rec- 
ommendations of  Profes.'iors  Jensen  and  Cat- 
tell  B.nr\  here  Is  what  I  have  found  on  read- 
ing Eysenck:  »'  ".  .  the  reader  will  have  to 
relv  on  the  general  watchfulnes-s  of  mv  col- 
leafues  to  make  sure  that  I  have  not  tried 
to  slip  anything  over  on  him  (p.  15:  italics 
added):  and:  "In  preparing  this  book  for 
publication  I  was  very  much  aided  by  Pro- 
fessor A.  R.  Jensen.  .  .  .  Thaniis  are  due  to 
Professor  I.  I.  Gottesman  .  .  for  taking 
part  In  an  'At  Home'  with  Jen.sen  and  other 
experts  .  .  -  ."  (p    16 1 

In   The  opening  lines  of  the  fine  paper  on 

"Race    and    Intelligence,"    quoted     earlier, 

Lewontm    likens    today's    Jensenlsm    to    the 

herecy  of  Jansenism;  "In  the  Spring  of  1653 
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Pope  Innocent  X  condemned  a  pernicious 
heresy  which  espoused  the  doctrines  of  "to- 
tal depravity,  irresistible  grace,  lack  of  free 
win.  predestination  and  limited  atonement.' 
TTiat  heresy  was  Jansenism  and  its  author 
-ft'as  Cornelius  .Tan-^n.  Bishop  of  Y;5res  In 
•he  winter  of  1968'-  the  same  doctrine  ap- 
peared in  the  'Harvard  Educatlona;  Review.' 
That  doctrine  is  now  called  'Jensenlsm'  by 
the  'New  York  Times  Magazine'  and  Its  au- 
thor Is  Arthur  R.  Jensen,  professor  of  edu- 
cational psychology  at  the  University  of 
California  at  Berkeley."  >■ 

In  the  opening  lines  of  his  first  chapter, 
entitled  "The  Jensenlst  Heresy."  Eysenck 
tells  the  same  Jenser.ism-Jansenism  storv  as 
Lewontln:  "In  1953  Pope  Innocent  X  con- 
demned the  heresy  of  Jar^senism,  proposed 
by  Corneii\:s  Jansen,  Bishop  of  Ypres.  as 
esppuslng  doctrines  of  'total  depravity,  irre- 
sistible grace,  lack  of  free  will,  predestina- 
tion and  limited  atonement  '  More  reoentlv 
social  scientists,  educationalists  and  othen 
have  condemned  a  novel  heresy,  called  Jen- 
senlsm by  the  'New  Yorh  Times  Ma::;azine.' 
after  .Arthur  Jensen.  Profes-sor  of  Educa- 
tional Psychology  at  the  University  of  Cali- 
fornia. Berkeley,  and  author  of  a  widely  dis- 
cussed review  of  methods  of  boosting  InteUl- 
gence  which  apiJeared  In  the  Han'ard  Educa- 
tional Review  in  1969""* — -A-ithout  ever  ac- 
knowledging Lewontin's  paper  as  •he  source 

Four  pages  later  Eysenck  mtrod^ices  a  long 
quotation  from  Jensen  by  the  statement: 
"This  is  what  he  has  to  .say.  in  an  article 
published  in  March  1970.  in  the  Bui;e*;i:  of 
the  Atomic  Scientists."  (p.  21) 

Eysenck  goes  to  almost  diabolical  ex- 
tremes to  omit  Le-A-ontln's  name  and  to  ex- 
clude Lewontln's  valuable  paper  from  his 
"Acknowledgements"  and  recommended 
"Further  reading  "  The  reader  who  actually 
consults  E>-senck's  reference  in  the  March 
1970  Bulletin  of  tKe  Atornc  Scientist.',  how- 
ever, will  be  supr:sed  He  will  not  find  t.here 
any  of  the  many  lines  and  paragraphs  (five 
pages  of  them '  quoted  from  Jensen  or  any 
words  at  all  written  by  Jensen,  because  that 
Issue,  the  only  one  cited  directly  by  Eysenak, 
contains  the  valuable  Lewontm  paper  Ey- 
senck has  tried  so  hard  U-  conceal  The  long 
Jensen  quotation  comes  from  Jensen's  re- 
sponse to  Lewontln  in  the  May,  not  the 
March.  Issue  and  carries  in  its  title  the  words, 
also  expunged  by  Eysenck :  "A  Reply  to  Lew- 
ontln.""^  Furthermore,  the  Jensen  material 
appears  deceptively  to  be  one  long  continu- 
ous, i  e.,  jiTilnterrupted.  quotation.  The  de- 
ception is  revealed  when  one  compares  the 
second  paragraph  with  Jensens  original,  as 
shown  In  my  Fig  8. 

In  E^^enck's  quotation  from  Jensen,  the 
second  paragraph  reads:  "'These  assump- 
tions, fneorles  and  practices  .  "  and  begins 
without  any  ellipsis  points  t.r  indicate  that 
words  have  been  deleted  or  suppressed: 
whereas  in  the  orlelnal  the  word  "these"  is 
not  capitalized  because  :*  is  the  eixth,  not 
the  first,  word  of  the  openine  sentence,  which 
In  fact  reads:  "I  agree  with  Lewontln  that 
these  assumptions,  theories  and  prac- 
tices. .  ,  ."  And  it  is  this  text  that  Jensen 
now  (p.  59)  calls  ".  .  an  admirably  lucid  and 
readable  discussion  suited  for  students 

and  nonprofessionals  who  lack  the  techni- 
cal background.  .  .  For  being  accurate  while 
avoiding  the  techr.lcai.  Ey.senck's  book  Is  In 
the  best  tradition  .  .  ."' ••  Certainly,  it  Is 
an  old  tradition 

V.   IS   JENSrN    HONTIST? 

Having  examined  the  quality  of  the 
scholarship  of  Jensen  and  his  allies.  It  be- 
comes of  interest  to  compare  what  we  have 
seen  so  far  with  the  criteria  Jensen  applies 
to  others  (enemies?).  The  remarks  quoted 
earlier  from  Moynlban  were  prompted  by  an 
exchange  between  Jensen  and  Elizabeth  Al- 
fert,  wherein  he  charges:  "Alfert's  article  be- 
gins with  a  falsehood.  It  to  a  fatuous  false- 
hood   which    I    conclusivelv    now    question 
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th«  assumptions,   theories  and  practices  on 
which  they  were  based. 

These  assumptions,  theories  and  prac- 
tices— espoused  over  the  past  decade  by  the 
majority  of  educators,  social  and  behavioural 
scientists — are  bankrupt.  I  do  not  blame  the 
children  who  fall  to  now  question  the  as- 
sumptions, theories  and  practices  on  which 
they  were  based. 

I  agree  with  Lewontln  that  these  assump- 
tions, theories  and  practices — espoused  over 
the  past  decade  by  the  majority  of  educators, 
social  and  behavioral  scientists — are  bank- 
rupt. I  refuted  many  month  ago."  "Assum- 
ing that  Alfert  has  read  the  references  cited 
In  hPr  own  article,  she  must  have  known  that 
this  statement  was  untrue  before  she  wrote 
the  article  for  this  Journal.  .  .  .  Yet  she 
continues  to  perpetuate  a  falsehood."'"  (p. 
212»  He  later  continued:  "Dr.  Alfert  Is  grasp- 
ing at  straws.  Her  careless  research  methods 
are  displayed  first  In  the  fact  that  even  after 
I  had  refuted  her  claim  .  .  .  she  still  did  not 
take  the  trouble  to  seek  out  the  truth  on 
this  matter."*  (p.  219) 

(Pig.  8.  First  quotation  unchanged  from 
H.  J.  Eysenck,  Race,  Intelligence  and  Educa- 
ticm  (london:  Temple  Smith,  1071),  p.  22 
Second  quotation  unchanged  from  A,  R.  Jen- 
sen. "Race  and  the  Genetics  of  Intelligence; 
A  Reply  to  Lewontln."  Bulletin  of  the  Atomic 
Scientists  1.25.  No.  6  (1970),  p.  18.) 

It  Is  unmistakably  clear  that  Jensen  be- 
lieves writers  will  deliberately  misrepresent 
In  order  to  hoodwink  their  readers.  There- 
fore, let  us  now  examine  one  of  the  issues 
In  the  Jensen -Alfert  dispute  because  In 
the  very  publication  abusing  Alfert  with 
"fatuous  falsehood,"  etc.,  Jensen  provides 
evidence  which  can  now  be  evaluated  In  the 
light  of  further  unamblgi.iou8  evidence  Jen- 
sen himself  provides  on  that  same  Issue 
three  years  later  In  the  67-p^e  self-serving 
Preface  to  the  1972  reprinting  of  HER.  And 
let  us  apply  to  Jensen  the  very  criteria  Jen- 
sen so  readily  applies  to  others.  Exhibit  1 : 
Jenesn's  Rejoinder  to  Alfert:  "  .  U .  S  News 
and  World  Report  Interviewed  me  .  .  .  after 
learning  about  the  [HERl  article  .  .  they 
requested  a  prepubllcatlon  copy  which  I  .  .  . 
provided."  (p.  214)  Exhibit  2:  Jensen  in  1972 
book:  "...  I  was  visited  .  by  a  .  .  .  writer 
from  the  U.S.  News  and  WfTld  Report.  .  .  . 
He  knew  nothing  of  the  HER  article  ...  I 
told  my  visitor  about  the  HER  article."  •• 
(p    13) 

Exhibit  3:  Alferfs  original  Comment:  ".  .  . 
Jensen  released  the  text  of  his  article  to 
U.S.  News  and  World  Report  .  .  .  before 
(itl   .  .      was  to  be  published.""*  (p.  207) 

The  last  !s  a  quotation  from  a  statement 
by  Her  editors  appearing  in  the  Alfert  art- 
icle, against  which  Jensen  levels  the  charges 
of  "fatuous  falsehood,"  etc. 

Do  Jensen's  own  published  words — Exhibit 
1 — give  the  He  to  Jensen's  own  published 
words— Exhibit  2?  When  he  Is  Impugning 
Alfert.  the  mak'azlne  (I  give  more  context 
here  I  "Interviewed  me  on  the  topic  after 
learning  about  the  article."  (p.  214)  Then, 
three  vears  later  {again.  I  give  rnore  ccntext) 
he  reveals  on  page  13  that  their  "staff  writ- 
er ...  .  knew  nothing  of  Her  article,  hut  was 
on  the  Berkeley  campus  to  Interview  .  .  . 
faculty  concerning  a  story  he  was  preparing 
on  'campus  unrest"  ....  In  the  course  of  the 
Interview,  I  told  my  visitor  abriut  the  Her 
article  and  I  gave  him  a  Xerox  copy  of  my 
typescript."  (Italics  added  for  emphasis  In 
all  of  the  above,  except  for  magazine  title  \ 
Since  the  published  text  occupies  123 
printed  paifes.  how  manv  hundreds  of  tj-pe- 
scrlpt  pages  had  to  be  Xeroxed  for  the  ad- 
vance publicity  and  propaganda  purposes?  It 
can  be  asked  of  Jensen  and  his  fan.s  which 
on©  of  the  two  rontrartlctory  nccounts.  by 
self-serving  Jensen  of  the  same  event.  Is  his 
"fatuous  falsehood"  and  Is  n«w  to  be  con- 
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sldered    (In   appropriate  Watergate   Jargon) 
"Inoperative"? 

rOOTWOTEB 

"  Jensen,  HER. 

"  R.  F  Harrell,  E.  Woodyard,  and  A.  L 
Oates.  The  effect  of  Mothers'  Diets  on  the 
Intelligence  of  Offspring  (New  York:  Bu- 
reau of  Publications.  Teachers  CoUege,  Co- 
lumbia University,  1965).  pp.  13-14. 

"/bid. 

^Ibid. 

"  R.  C.  Nichols  and  W  C  Bilbo,  "The  Diag- 
nosis of  Twin  Zygosity,"  Acta  Genetlca  et 
StatUtics  Medica,  Vol.  16  (1966i,  pp  265- 
276. 

^  Hlrsch,  "Blosoclal  Consequences." 

'•P.  A.  P.  Moran.  "A  Note  on  Herttablllty 
and  the  Correlation  Between  Relatives,"  An- 
nals of  Human  Genetics.  Vol.  37  (1073),  p. 
217. 

•"A,  R.  Jensen,  "Another  Look  at  Cul- 
ture-Pair Testing,"  In  T.  A.  Shellhammer, 
chairman.  Measurement  for  Educational 
Planning  (Princeton:  The  Seventeenth  An- 
nual Western  Regional  Conference  on  Test- 
ing Problems.  Educational  Testing  Service, 
1068), p  94. 

"  M.  H.  Haller.  Eugenics:  HereditaHan  At- 
titudes in  American  Thought  (New  Bruns- 
wick: Rutgers  University  Press.  1063),  p. 
113. 

"•  P.  H.  Osborn,  Encyclopedia  Britannlca 
(Chicago:  Wm.  Benton,  Vol.  8.  1966),  p. 
816. 

"  R.  D  Tuddenham.  In  L.  Postman  (ed). 
Psychology  in  the  Making  (New  York: 
Knopf.  1962),  p.  487. 

"  W  Healy.  The  Individual  Delinquent 
(Boston:  Little,  Brown,  1015),  p.  80. 

*  A.  Btnet,  Les  Idees  Modernes  sur  lea  En- 
fonts  (Parts:  Plammarlon,  1909),  p,  143 

""  .  .  .  the  Intelligence  of  anyone  Is  cap- 
able of  development;  with  exercise,  with 
training  and  especially  methodically,  one  can 
succeed  In  Improving  one's  attention,  mem- 
ory. Judgment,  and  In  becoming  literally 
more  Intelligent  than  before  .  .  what  counts 
In  Intelligent  behavior  Is  not  so  much  the 
strength  of  the  abilities  as  the  way  In  which 
they  are  used,  that  Is  to  say  the  art  of  Intelli- 
gence, and  that  art  mvist  necessarily  Improve 
with  practice"  (My  translation  ) 

"  B.  Rlmland,  Infantile  Autism  (New  York: 
Appleton-Century-Crofts,  1964).  pp.  140  and 
141. 

"H.  P.  Harlow  and  O.  Grlffln.  'Tnduced 
Mental  and  Social  Deficits  In  Rhesus  Mon- 
keys," In  S  P.  Osier  and  R  E  Cooke  (eds). 
The  Blosocial  Basis  of  Mental  Retardation 
(Baltimore:  The  Johns  Hopkins  Press,  1966), 
pp.  87-106. 

•Jenf-en.  Genetics  and  Education 

•'  R  B  Cattell,  Advertisement  for  Thr  IQ 
Argument  (American  title  of  Pn.  91)  by  H 
J.  Eysenck.  The  New  York  Review  of  Books 
(October  21.  1971).  p  39. 

"  H.  J.  Eysenck.  Race.  Intelligence  and 
Education  (Ix)ndon:  Temple  Smith,  1971) 

"Actually  February,  1960,  but  1968  Is  In 
Lewontln's  text. 

"  Lewontln,  op.  cit. 
**  Eysenck.  Race. 

*  A.  R.  Jensen,  "1   Race  and  the  Oenetlcs  of 
Intelligence:  A  Reply  to  Lewontln."  Bulletin 
of  the  Atomic  Scientists.  Vol.  25,  (May  1070) 
pp   17-23. 

""  Jensen,  Genetics  and  Education 

"  A.  R  Jensen,  "Rejoinder:  The  Promotion 

of  Dogmatism,"  Journal  of  Social  lasuea.  Vol. 

XXV.  No.  4  (1969).  pp.  212-217. 
"  IMd  .  pp.  219-222 
".Jensen.  Genetics  and  Edtu-ation 
«"E.  Alfert,  "Comment  on;  The  Promotion 

of  Prejudice."  Journal  of  S<HHal  l^^ues.  Vol 

XXV.  No    4  (1969),  pp.  206-211.  "Re-sponse  to 

Jensen's  Rejoinder."  pp  217-210 
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CONGRESSIONAL  PAY  RAISE 
LAWSUIT 

HON.  LARRY  PRESSLER 

or    SOUTH    DAKOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRF^ENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  May  19.  1976 

Mr.  PRESSLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Fri- 
day. May  7,  1976,  I  filed  suit  in  the  U.S. 
district  court  challenging  the  con-stltu- 
tlonality  of  the  "automatic  annual"  pay 
raises  for  Members  of  Congress.  Because 
of  the  Interest  m  this  case,  I  am  today 
Inserting  into  the  Record  copies  of  the 
complaint  and  application  for  a  three- 
judge  court  to  hear  and  determine  the 
constitutionality  questions  raised  by  the 
suit.  On  May  10,  1976,  Judge  Gerhard 
Gesell  issued  a  notice  requesting  a  three- 
Judge  district  court.  On  May  14,  Judge 
Bazelon  issued  an  order  for  a  threv -judge 
court  to  hear  this  case  in  the  near  future, 
I  In  the  U.S.  District  Court  for  the  District  of 
Columbia.  Civil  Action] 
Application  fob  Thbee-Judge  CouaT 

Larry  Pressler,  U.S.  House  of  Representa- 
tives. Washington.  DC,  Plaintiff,  v.  Wil- 
liam E.  Simon.  Secretary  of  the  Treasury, 
Department  of  the  Treasury,  Washington, 
DC;  Prancls  R  Valco.  Secretary  of  the  US. 
Senate,  U.S.  Senate,  Washington.  DC  ;  Ken- 
neth R.  Harding,  Scrgeant-at -Arras  of  the 
U.S.  House  of  Representatives,  US  House  of 
Representatives,  Washington,  DC,  Defend- 
ants. 

Plaintiff  hereby  makes  application  for  the 
convening  of  a  three-Judge  court  pursuant 
to  28  use.  ;  2282  to  hear  and  determine  the 
above-capttoned  action.  In  accordance  with 
Local  Rule  1-11,  plaintiff  submits  herewith 
a  Memorandum  of  Points  and  Authorities  In 
support  of  this  application 

Larbt  Pbessuer.  Pro  ae. 

Dated:  April      .  1976. 


|In  the  US    District  Court  for  the  District 

of  Columbia.  Civil  Action] 
OoMPLAnrr  roB  Drci  ar^tort  and  iNJtJNcnvt 
Reliep 
Larry  Pressler,   U  -S    Huu.se  of  Representa- 
tives, Washington,  D  C  .  Plaintiff,  v    WlUlani 
E.  Simon,  Secretary  of  the  Treasury.  Depart- 
ment   of    the    Treasury.    Waahlngt/^m,    DC; 
Frauds  R.  Valeo.  .se-:retary  of  the  U.S    Sen- 
ate, U.S.  Senate,  Washington.  DC;  Kenneth 
R.    Harding,    Sergeant -at -.\r.'ns   of    the   US 
House  of  Representatives,  U.S.  House  of  Re- 
presentatives, Washington,  DC,  De.'endant* 
jtnusDicnoN 

1.  This  action  seelcs  a  declaratory  Judg- 
ment that  provisions  nf  the  Federal  Salary 
Act  of  1967  and  of  the  Executive  Salary  Coet- 
of-Llvlng  Adjustment  Art  which  set  forth 
procedures  to  establish  new  rate?  of  com- 
pensation for  Members  of  Congress  are  void 
In  that  they  are  violative  of  Article  I.  Sec- 
tion 1.  and  Article  I,  Section  6.  Clause  1  of 
the  Ck)nstltutlon  of  the  United  States  This 
action  also  seeks  a  pfrmanent  Injunction  to 
prohibit  defendants,  who  are  Seiretary  of  the 
Trea-sury.  Secretary  of  the  United  States  .Sen- 
ate antl  Sergeant -at- Arms  of  the  United 
States  House  of  R.epre«entatlves,  from  re- 
qtilsltlonlng,  authorizing  pR>Tr.ent  of  or  dis- 
bursing increases  In  congTe.s.e!.'naI  salaries 
effected  pursuant  to  the  Pedera:  Salary  Act 
of  1967  or  the  Executive  Salarv  Cost-of-Llv- 
Ing  Adjustment  .^^t 

2.  This  action  arLses  under  -Article  I.  Sec- 
tion I.  and  Article  I.  Section  6.  CHause  1  of 
the  Ojnstltutlon  of  the  United  States,  under 
Section  225if)(A|    of  the  Federal  Salary  Art 
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of  1967,  2  U.S.C.  1356(A)  (Pub.  L.  90-206, 
Title  II.  81  Stat  642)  and  under  Section 
204' a)  of  the  Executive  Salary  Ck)st-of-Llv- 
ing  Adjustment  Act,  2  U  .■=  C  {  31,  as  amended 
(Pub.  L.  94-82,  Title  II;  89  Stat.  419) .  as  here- 
inafter more  fully  appears.  Jurl.'^dlctlon  Is 
conferred  on  this  court  by  28  U.S.C.  i  1331, 
28  use.  5  5  2201-2202.  Venue  Is  properly 
laid  In  this  Court  pursuant  to  28  U.SC  5  1391 
(e) .  There  exists  between  the  parties  an  act- 
ual controversy,  Justifiable  In  character,  in 
respect  of  which  plaintiff  requests  a  declara- 
tion of  his  rights  by  this  Court.  The  matter 
in  controversy  exceed.s.  exclusive  of  Interest 
and  costs,  the  sum  of  ten  thousand  dollars 
(»10.000). 

PARTIES 

3.  Plaintiff  Larry  Pressler  Is  a  citizen  of 
the  United  States  and  a  taxpayer  of  the 
United  States.  Plaintiff  l.s  also  a  Member  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  from  the  Plrst 
Congressional  District  of  the  State  of  South 
Dakota. 

4.  Defendant  William  E.  Simon  Is  an  offi- 
cer of  the  United  States.  He  Is  sued  in  his 
offlclal  capacity  as  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
of  the  United  States,  with  offlclal  residence 
In  Washington,  D.C.  It  Is  his  duty,  pursuant 
to  31  use.  5  1002,  to  Issue  warrants  author- 
izing the  payment  of  monies  out  of  the  Trea- 
sury of  the  United  States. 

5  Defendant  Francisco  R.  Valeo  Is  an  of- 
ficer or  employee  of  the  United  States  He  Is 
sued  In  his  oCBclal  capacity  as  Secretary  of 
the  United  States  Senate,  with  official  resi- 
dence In  Washington.  DC.  It  Is  his  duty. 
pursuant  to  2  U.S.C.  5  64,  to  requisition 
monies  for  the  payment  of  congressional 
salaries  and  to  disburse  such  salaries  to  the 
Members  of  the  United  States  Senate. 

6.  Defendant  Kenneth  R.  Harding  Is  an 
officer  or  employee  of  the  United  States  He 
Is  sued  in  his  ofBclal  capacity  as  Sergeant-at- 
Arms  of  the  United  States  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, with  official  residence  In  Wash- 
ington. D.C.  It  Is  his  dtity,  pur-^uant  to  2 
U.S.C.  §5  78  and  80,  to  requisition  monies  for 
the  payment  of  congressional  salaries  and 
to  disburse  such  salaries  to  the  Members  of 
the  United  Stat*^s  House  of  Representatives. 

THREE-JfUCE    COfRT 

7.  As  appears  more  fully  In  the  Appllca- 
Uon  for  Three-Judge  Court  and  the  support- 
ing Memorandum  of  Points  and  Authorities 
submitted  herewith  pursuant  to  Local  Rule 
1-11,  this  Is  a  proper  ca.se  for  determina- 
tion by  a  three-judge  court  pursuant  to  28 
U.SC  5  5  2282  lna.smuch  as  plaintiff  seeks  an 
injunction  to  restrain  the  enforcement,  op- 
eration and  execution  of  2  U.S.C.  5  356(A) 
and  2  use  §  31.  as  amended,  on  the  ground 
that  such  statutory  provisions  are  violative 
of  Article  I.  Section  1  and  Article  I.  Section 
6,  Clause  1  of  the  Constitution  of  t^e  '"ulted 
States. 

coxmr  I 

8  Plaintiff  repeats  and  realleges  each  ol 
the  allegations  contained  In  paratrraphs  1 
through  7  above. 

9.  The  Federal  Salary  Act  of  1967  became 
law  December  16.  1P67  (the  '1967  Act").  Put. 
L.  90-206,  Title  II;  2  USC  n  361-361.  The 
1967  ,\ct  establLshed  a  Comml.s.^lon  on  Execu- 
tive. Legislative  and  Judicial  Salaries  (the 
"Commission").  The  Commission  is  required 
to  make  recommendations  to  the  President. 
St  four-year  Intervals,  on  the  rates  of  pay 
for  Senators.  Representatives,  Federal  Judges, 
cabinet  officers  and  other  agency  heads,  and 
certain  other  oftlclals  In  the  executive,  lepls- 
latlve  and  Judicial  branches.  The  law  re- 
quires that  the  lYesldent,  In  the  budget  next 
submitted  by  him  after  receipt  of  a  report 
of  the  Commission,  set  forth  his  recommen- 
dations with  respect  to  the  exact  rates  of 
pay  he  deems  advisable  for  those  offices  and 
prjsltlons  covered  bv  the  1967  Act   The  Presl- 
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dent's  recommendations  become  effective  30 
following  transmittal  of  the  budget,  unless 
In  the  meantime  other  rates  have  been  en- 
acted by  law  or  at  least  one  House  of  Con- 
gress has  enacted  legislation  which  spe- 
cifically disapproves  of  all  or  part  of  the  rec- 
ommendation;. A  copy  of  the  1967  Act  Is  at- 
tached hereto  a.s  Exhibit  A 

10.  The  first  Commission  was  appointed  In 
July,  1968  and  made  Its  recommendations  to 
the  President  In  December.  1968  The  'Resi- 
dent's pay  recommendations  took  effect  In 
March.  1969.  and  congressional  salaries  were 
increased  from  $30,000  to  S42  500  per  annum. 
The  United  States,  through  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury,  the  Secretary  of  the  United 
States  Senate  and  the  Perpeant-at-.Arms  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  authorized  the 
payment  of  lncrea,ses  In  congressional  com- 
pensa'lon  and  disbursed  said  lncrea.ses  to 
Members  of  Congress. 

n.  The  second  Commission  wa.s  appointed 
In  December,  1972.  too  late  to  report  to  the 
President  by  January  1,  1973.  As  a  result,  the 
Prr-sldent's  pay  recommendations  based  or. 
the  second  Comrnlscjon's  report  were  sub- 
mitted to  Congress  on  Febraury  4,  1974  The 
Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service 
reported  a  resolution  iS  Res.  293)  on  Feb- 
ruarv  28.  1974.  which  would  have  permitted 
all  provisions  of  the  President's  proposal  to 
take  effect,  except  those  providing  adjust- 
ments In  the  pay  of  Members  of  Congress. 
The  Senate,  however,  amended  the  Resolu- 
tion to  disapprove  all  of  the  Preside nfs  rec- 
ommendations and  rejected  the  entire  pro- 
posal on  March  6,  1974. 

12.  According  to  the  statutory  scheme,  the 
next  Commission  Is  scheduled  to  be  ap- 
pointed in  1976  and  to  report  its  recommen- 
dations to  the  President  no  Inter  than  Jan- 
uary 1.  1977. 

13,  Insofar  as  they  provide  a  mechanism 
for  adjusting  salaries  of  Members  of  Con- 
gress, the  foregoliig  procedures  authorized 
by  the  1967  Act  are  repugnant  to  Article  I. 
Section  1  and  Article  I.  Section  6.  Clause  1 
of  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States 
Article  I.  Section  1  provides  that  "(a '11 
Legislative  Powers  herein  granted  shall  be 
vested  In  a  Congre&s  of  the  United  States." 
Article.  I,  Section  6.  Clause  1  provides  that 
"Itjhe  Senators  and  Representatives  shall 
receive  a  Compensation  for  their  Services,  to 
be  ascertained  by  Law.  and  paid  out  of  the 
Treasury  of  the  Umted  States."  Properly  In- 
terpreted In  light  of  the  intentions  of  the 
draftsmen  of  the  Constitution,  those  con- 
stitutional provisions  require  that  congres- 
sional salaries  be  determined  by  the  legisla- 
tive branch  by  specific  enactment  In  each 
Instance.  Under  the  1967  Act.  however,  con- 
gressional salaries  are  ascertained  by  Presi- 
deiitlal  recommendation. 

14.  The  acts  of  defendants  In  disbursing 
the  Increased  salary  to  Members  of  Congress 
have  Injured  and  will  continue  to  Injure  the 
plaintiff  as  a  United  States  citizen  In  that 
they  deprive  him  of  his  right  as  a  citizen  to 
have  Members  of  Congress  accountable  for 
Increases  authorized  In  their  compensation. 

15.  The  acts  of  the  defendants  have  in- 
jured and  win  continue  to  Injure  the  plain- 
tiff as  a  United  States  taxpayer  In  that  they 
deprive  him  of  his  right  as  a  taxpayer  to 
have  tax  monies  received  by  the  Federal 
Government  expended  pursuant  to  laws  en- 
acted In  accordance  with  the  Constitution 
of  the  United  States. 

16.  The  acts  of  the  defendants  have  in- 
jured and  will  continue  to  Injure  the  plain- 
tiff as  a  Member  of  the  Un'ted  States  House 
of  Representatives  by  Interfering  with  the 
performance  of  his  constitutional  responsi- 
bilities and  congressional  duties  and  by  de- 
priving him  of  his  constitutional  right  to 
vote  on  each  adjustment  proposed  In  con- 
gressional salaries. 

17.  Unless  defendants  are  enjoined  by  this 
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Covu-t  from  requisitioning,  authorizing  the 
payment  of  increases,  and  disbursing  the 
increases  In  congressional  salaries,  defend- 
ants wUl  disburse  increased  congressional  sal- 
aries adjusted  In  contravention  of  constitu- 
tional requirements,  violating  the  rights  of 
plaintiff  described  herein  and  working  upon 
plaintiff  an  untisual  hardship  or  an  irrep- 
arable Injury  and  damage  for  which  there 
exists  no  adequate  remedy  at  law. 
corNT  n 

18.  Plaintiff  repeats  and  realleees  each  of 
the  allegations  contained  in  paragraphs  1 
thrraigh  7  above. 

19.  The  Executive  Salary-Cost -of -Living 
Adjustment  Act  became  law  August  9,  1976 
(the  "1975  Act"  I.  Pub.  L.  94-82.  The  1975  Act 
provides  for  an  automatic  annual  cost-of- 
living  adjustment  in  the  salaries  of  certain 
execiitlve  legislative  and  judicial  officers  Eind 
employees  of  the  United  States.  Including 
Members  of  Congress.  Section  204(ai   of  the 

195  Act  amended  2  U.SC  5  31.  the  statutory 
provision  relating  to  compensation  for  Mem- 
bers of  Congress,  to  provide  that  the  annual 
rate  of  pay  for  Members  of  Congress  would 
be  the  rate  established  pursuant  to  Presi- 
dential recommendation  under  the  1967  Act, 
as  annually  and  automatically  Increased  by 
a  cost-of-living  adjustment.  Such  automatic 
annual  cost-of-living  adj-jstment  m  all  of 
the  salaries  covered  by  the  1975  Act.  including 
the  sp.Iarles  of  Members  of  Congress.  Is  equal 
In  amount  to  the  overall  percentage  of  in- 
crease made  In  the  rates  of  pay  of  federal  em- 
ployees covered  by  the  General  Schedule, 
which  increase  Is  made  pursuant  to  Presi- 
dential recommendation  authorised  by  5 
U.S.C.  5  5305.  The  adjustment  in  salaries 
covered  by  the  1975  Act  becomes  effective  at 
the  beginning  of  the  first  pay  period  starting 
on  or  after  the  first  dav  of  the  month  In 
which  the  adjustment  In  General  Schedule 
salaries  under  5  U.S.C.  5  5305  ta'&es  place.  A 
copv  of  the  1975  Act  Is  attached  hereto  as 
Exlilblt  B, 

20.  On  October  6.  1975,  Executive  Order 
No.  11883,  40  F.R.  47091.  ordered  that  the 
General  Schedule  salaries  be  adjusted  and 
that  the  salaries  covered  by  the  1975  Act  be 
adjusted  accordingly.  As  a  result,  salaries  of 
Members  of  Congress  were  increased  from 
$42,500  to  $44,600  per  annum.  A  copy  of 
Executive  Order  No,  11883  Is  attached  hereto 
as  Exhibit  C. 

21.  Ptirsuant  to  the  provisions  of  said  Ex- 
ecutive Order,  the  United  States,  through  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treastiry,  the  Secretary  of 
the  United  States  Senate,  and  the  Sergeant- 
at-Arms  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
authorized  the  payment  of  Increases  in  the 
congressional  compensation  and  disbursed 
saia  Increases  to  the  Members  of  (Congress. 

22.  Insofar  as  they  provide  a  mechanism 
for  adjusting  the  salaries  of  Members  of 
Congress,  the  foregoing  procedures  author- 
ized by  the  1975  Act  are  repugnant  to  Article 
I  SecUon  1  and  Article  I,  Section  6,  Clause  1 
of  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States. 
Article  I,  Section  1  provides  that  "(a 111  leg- 
islative Powers  herein  granted  shall  be  vested 
In  a  Congress  of  the  United  States."  Article 
I,  Section  6,  Clause  1  provides  that  "|t]he 
Senators  and  Representatives  shall  receive 
a  Compensation  for  their  Services,  to  be  as- 
certained by  Law,  and  paid  out  of  the  Treas- 
ury of  the"  United  States."  Properly  tcter- 
proted  in  light  of  the  Uiter.tlons  of  the  drafts- 
men of  the  Constitution,  those  constitu- 
tional provisions  require  that  congressional 
salaries  be  determined  by  the  legislative 
branch  by  specific  enactment  in  each  In- 
stance. Under  the  1975  Act.  however.  Con- 
gressional salaries  are  automatically  In- 
creased In  an  amount  based  upon  Presi- 
dential recommendations  with  respect  to 
General  Schedule  salaries. 

23.  The  acts  of  defendants  In  disbursing 
the  Increased  salary  to  Members  of  Ctongrese 
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have  Injurfid  and  wtit  costlnuo  to  Injure 
plaintiff  as  a  United  Statet  citizen  In  that 
they  deprive  him  of  his  rl|ght  as  a  citizen 
to  have  Members  of  Contf-eu  accountable 
for  Increasee  authorized  liilthelr  compensa- 
tion. I 

24.  The  acts  of  the  defend|nt3  have  Injured 
and  will  continue  to  lnjure=the  plaintiff  as  a 
United  States  taxpayer  In  Ibat  they  deprive 
him  of  hlB  right  as  a  taxpayer  to  have  tax 
monies  received  by  the  Federal  Government 
expended  pursuant  to  law|  enacted  In  ac- 
cordance with  the  Coni^ltutlon  of  the 
United  States,  j 

25  The  acts  of  the  def«Bidants  have  In- 
jured and  will  continue  to  injure  the  plain- 
tiff as  a  Member  of  the  Unfed  States  House 
of  Representatives  by  Intafferlr.g  with  the 
performance  of  his  constitutional  responsi- 
bilities and  congressional  ctptles  and  by  de 
prlvlng  him  of  his  const! 
vote  on  each  adjustment 
gresslonal  salaries. 

26.  Unless  defendsmts  ar 
Court   from   requlsltlonlng.lauthorlzlng   the 
payment  of  Increase."".  .\nd  dlsbiirslng  the  li 
crea'jes  In  congressional  sr.j  irles,  defendants 
win  disburse  Increased  coni  resslondl  salaries 
adjusted  In  contravention 
requirements,   violating  th( 
tiff    described    herein    an< 
plaintiff  an  unusual  hardsh 
ble  Injury  and  damage  for  ^hlch  there  exists 
no  adequate  remedy  at  law 

WHEREFORE.    plalntllT 

1.  That  plaintiff  .^ave  a  J 


cree  of  this  Court  declarln  ;  his  rights  and 


status,  and  more  partlculi 


tlonal    right   to 
oposed  In  con- 

enjolned  by  this 


)f  CO'  stltutlonal 

rights  of  plaln- 

workl;;g     upon 

p  or  an  irrepara- 


rnys: 

dgment  and  de- 


y  adjudicating: 


void  and  uncon- 
tabUshes   proce- 


i  ft  permanent  In- 


(a)  Thfit  the  1967  Act  Is.  told  and  uncon 
stltutlonal  Insofar  as  It  «  tabllshes  proce- 
dures for  adju"?tlng  congresi  lonal  rates  of  pay 
and  salaries:  and 

rb>    That  the  1975  Act  Ifl 
stltutlonal    insofar   as   It 
dures    !or    adjusting   congrfsslonal    rates   of 
pay  and  salaries 

2.  That  this  Court  Iseue 
Junction  restraining  defenlants.  and  each 
of  them  and  their  agents  servants,  em- 
ployees and  attorneys,  and!  all  persons  In 
active  concert  or  partlclpat  on  with  them, 
from  requisitioning,  authoi  zing  the  pay- 
ment of.  or  disbursing  any  uture  increases 
in  congressional  salaries  eB  »cted  pursuant 
to  the  1967  Act  or  the  1975  i  ct. 

3  That  this  Court  accord  i  e  facto  validity 
to  the  past  acts  of  defendnK  ts,  their  agents, 
servants,  employees  and  ati  omeys.  and  all 
persons  In  active  concert  »r  participation 
with  them.  In  requtsltlonl  ig.  authorizing 
the  payment  of.  and  dlsb  xslng  past  In- 
creases In  congressional  s  ilarles  effected 
pursuant  to  the  1967  Act  ai  1  the  1976  Act 

4.  That  this  Court  stay,  fo  .such  period  as 
the  Court  believes  rca.sonab^  adequate  for 
Congress,  if  it  so  desires,  t 
tain  congressional  salaries 
Court's  Judgment  Insofar 
authority  of  defendants  to 
thorlze  the  payment  of.  and  I  dlsbvirse  con- 
gressional salaries  at  the  cilrrent  rate  of 
pay.  In  order  to  afford  Congnss  an  oppor- 
tunity to  ascertain  congresslociil  salaries  "by 
Law".  In  accord  with  the  reJulrementa  of 
the  Constitution  of  the  Unltei  States. 

5.  That  this  Court  grant  ilalntlff  such 
other  and  further  relief  as  ma  r  be  Just  and 
proper. 

Larst  Pkxs  iXR.  Pro  $e. 
Dated:  May  7.  1976 

[In  the  U.S.  District  Court  fo    the  District 
of    Columbia.    Civil     Action    No.    76-783) 
NOTICE 

Larry  Pressler.  Plaintiff,  v,  William  E. 
Simon,  et  al.,  Defendants 

An  application  for  a  Three-Aidge  District 
Court  has  been  made  In  this  ipse  Plaintiff 
seeks  to  enjoin  the  enforcement,   operation 


further  ascer- 
by  Law",  the 
It  .affects  the 
qulsltlon.  au- 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMAKK^ 

and  execution  of  provisions  of   the  Keueral 
Salary  Act  of  1967  (2  U.8.C.  If  361-361)  and 
of  the  Executive  Salary  Coat-of-Llvlng  Ad- 
justment  Act    (2    U.8.C.    J  31.    as    amended) 
on   the  ground  of   their   repugnance   to  Ar- 
ticle  I.   Section   1   and   Article   I.   Section  6, 
Clause  1  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
Statefi    The  complaint  does  not  raise  frivo- 
lous Issues    Therefore  the  undersigned  Dis- 
trict Court  Judge  requests  the  Chief  Judge 
of    the    Circuit    to   convene    a   Three-Judge 
District  Court  under  28  U  S  C    5  2i!84 
OcKiiARD  A.  Oeseiu., 
United  States  District  Judge. 
May  10,  1976. 


May  19  y  1976 


THE  FAILURE  OF  OUR  CRIMINAL 
JUSTICE  SYSTEM  TO  DEAL  WITH 
CRIMINALS 


HON.  JOHN  B.  CONLAN 

or    ARIZON.\ 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  May  19.  1076 

Mr.  CONLAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  Is  a 
strong  and  deep  feeling  among  the  ma- 
jority of  my  people  in  Arizona  that  fur- 
ther gun  controls  will  do  nothing  to  curb 
crime.  We  have  ample  evidence — based 
on  practical  experience — that  gun  con- 
trol as  a  deterrent  to  criminals  and  crim- 
inal violence  is  not  even  cosmetic.  More 
and  more  of  our  citizens,  and  more  and 
more  of  my  colleagues  have  come  to  agree 
that  what  we  need  in  crime  control  Is  a 
concept  of  law  that  deals  with  those  who 
commit  crime.  And  they  have  come  to 
agree  that  mandatory  sentencing  laws — 
carefully  drafted — do  work.  And  they 
work  well. 

In  Arizona,  for  example,  the  law  now 
provides  a  mandatoi-y  sentence  for  any- 
one who  commits  armed  robbery.  With 
that  law  there  Is  growing  proof  that  the 
concept  is  goixl.  According  to  the  survey 
done  by  the  Phoenix  Police  Department, 
armed  robberies  decreased  24  3  percent 
in  the  first  year-and-a-half  of  the  new 
law  Willie  crimes  not  covered  by  the  man- 
datory sentencing  law  Increased  and  now 
the  Arizona  House  of  Representatives 
has  passed  some  of  the  toughest  anti- 
crime  legislation  possible.  Instead  of  dis- 
arming the  law-abiding  citizen,  the  law 
would  set  mandatory  prison  sentences 
for  anyone  who  commits  a  crime  of  vio- 
lence with  a  firearm.  For  those  convicted 
it  means  prison  for  at  least  five  years.  No 
probation.  No  pardon.  No  parole.  No  com- 
mutation or  suspension  of  sentences.  No 
plea-bargaining.  That's  the  right  kind  of 
antlcrlme  law.  It  deals  with  the  right  ele- 
ment, the  criminal. 

Although  mandator^'  sentencing,  in 
practice.  Is  a  relatively  new  approach  to 
the  problem  of  crime,  elsewhere  early 
statLstics  are  proving  that  It  does  deter 
crime 

In  Florida,  the  results  of  a  tough  new 
mandatory  sentencing  law  is  lending  con- 
siderable weight  to  arguments  by  those 
of  us  who  maintain  that  the  most  efTec- 
tlve  way  to  reduce  gun  crimes  Ls  to  con- 
trol criminals,  not  planning  how  to  elim- 
inate the  con-stltutlonal  right  to  keep  and 
bear  arms. 

Using  television,  radio  and  the  distri- 


bution of  thousands  of  pamphlets,  the 
State  of  Florida  has  put  criminals  on 
notice  that  the  days  of  easy  living  were 
gone — no  longer  will  they  be  on  the  street 
the  day  after  committing  a  crime.  Flor- 
ida's law  promised  criminals  who  com- 
mit sei  ious  crimes  at  least  a  3-year  man- 
datory .sentence,  and  possible  life  im- 
prisonment. 

Sheriff  Walt  Pellicer.  chairman  of  the 
board  of  the  Florida  Sheriff's  Association 
says  that  in  the  6  montlis  the  new  law 
has  been  in  effect,  armed  robberies  in 
his  area  around  Palatka.  Fla..  have  num- 
bered only  two.  where  prior  to  the  law, 
were  running  two  or  three  a  week. 

With  Americans  growing  weary  of 
crime  and  of  the  failure  of  our  criminal 
justice  system  to  deal  with  criminals,  it 
is  hoped  that  other  States  will  follow 
suit  and  pass  tough  mandatory  sen- 
tencing laws  tliat  go  after  criminals  who 
commit  violent  crimes  Proof  continues 
to  mount  .showing  that  mandatorj-  sen- 
tencing laws,  when  carefully  drafted,  do 
work  without  Infringing  on  the  rights  tf 
law-abiding  citizens. 


REFORM    OF    THE    RAPE    LAWS   AT 
THE  FEDERAL  LEVEL 


HON.  JOE  .MOAKLEY 

or    MASSAC BTrSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  May  19.  1976 

Mr.  MOAKLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I 
would  like  to  submit  another  in  a  series 
of  letters  which  I  have  received  in  re- 
sponse to  H.R.  13237.  a  bill  to  revise  the 
rape  provisions  in  title  18  of  the  United 
States  Code. 

Organizations  as  well  as  individuals 
have  taken  the  time  to  supply  me  with 
their  remarks  concerning  the  bill. 

One  such  letter  was  re«eived  from  Ms. 
Laurie  Robinson,  assistant  .staff  director 
for  the  American  Bar  Association's  Sec- 
tion of  Criminal  Justice.  In  Washing- 
ton, D.C. 

It  follows: 

Dear  Congressman  Moaki.ey:  In  answer 
to  your  March  31  letter  to  ABA  Criminal 
Justice  Section  Staff  Director  H.  Lvnn  Ed- 
wards regarding  H  R.  11603.  we  are  pleased  to 
enclose  a  copy  of  the  ABA  policy  regarding 
rape.  This  wa'^  adopted  by  the  Association's 
House  of  Delegates  In  February  1975.  From 
our  analysis  It  appears  that  your  bill  Is  con- 
sistent with  the  ABA  recommendations. 

The  Criminal  Justice  Section  Committee 
on  Women  and  Criminal  J\i!rtlce.  chaired  by 
Judge  Sylvia  Bacon  of  Washington.  DC. 
helped  to  draft  the  ABA  policy  In  this  area, 
and  Li  extremely  li.torested  In  leplslatlve 
proposals  to  Implement  such  reforms.  The 
committee  Is  moet  intereeted  In  following 
this  Issue,  and,  .^vibject  t<i  necessarv  A"o- 
clatlon  approval,  would  be  Interested  In  tes- 
tifying at  any  hearings  held  on  this  legisla- 
tion. 

Thank  you  for  having  contacted  our  Sec- 
tion regarding  this  bill. 
Sincerely. 

LAtrKit  Robinson, 
Assittant  Staff  Director 
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PREMERGER  NOTIFICATION.  WATT- 
ING. AND  STAY  LEGISLATION 


HON.  PETER  W.  RCDINO,  JR. 

or    NEW    JEllSEY 

V.i  ".  HE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  19,  1976 

Ml-.  RODINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  bill 
that  1  have  introduced,  H.R.  13131.  will 
stengtiien  enforcement  of  the  Federal 
antimerger  law  by  amending  section  7 
of  the  Clayton  Act.  Like  otlier  antitrust 
bills  already  favoiablj*  considered  by  the 
House  Judiciary  Subcommittee  on  Mo- 
nopolies— the  parens  patriae  bill  and 
the  Antitrust  Civil  Process  Act  amend- 
ments— this  bill  does  not  change  the 
existing  substantive  standards  of  the  law 
in  any  way. 

At  present,  mergers  and  acquisitions 
violate  Clayton  section  7  If  they  **may 
tend  to  substantially  lessen  competition, 
or  tend  to  create  a  monopoly."  Most  vio- 
lations of  tliis  legal  standard  occur  when 
corporations  merge  Vv'ilh.  Luj'  out,  or 
otherwise  acquire  their  competitors. 
These  mergers  are  illegal  because  they 
eliminate  competition  from  small  or 
medium-size  Independent  firms,  while 
helping  the  buyer  achieve  uncontested 
monopoly  power  in  national,  regional,  or 
local  markets. 

Indeed,  this  was  how  John  D.  Rockp- 
feller  built  up  the  first  illegal  monopoly, 
the  Standard  Oil  of  New  Jersey  empire — 
he  simply  bought  up  most  of  his  com- 
petitors, until  finally  only  Standard  Oil 
remained.  Though  the  Supreme  Court 
broke  up  the  Standard  Oil  m  ;nopoly  in 
1911.  Congress  remained  concerned  over 
the  dangerous  economic,  social,  and  po- 
litical effects  that  re.<^ult  when  control  of 
an  entire  industry  Is  concentrated  In  a 
few  hands.  These  concerns,  coupled  with 
other  dismaying  decords  of  turn-of-the- 
century  monopolistic  excesses,  directly 
led  to  the  enactment  of  Clayton  .'iection 
7  In  1914. 

As  the  Supreme  Court  has  repeatedly 
pointed  out.  the  be.^t  and  most  effective 
way  the  Government  ran  achieve  th" 
goal  of  this  antimerger  law — to  stop  mo- 
nopolies before  they  are  erected — 1."^  by 
stopping  an  Illegal  merger  before  It  takes 
place.  The  only  way  the  Government  can 
do  this  is  by  going  into  court,  and  win- 
ning a  preliminary  injunction  that  halts 
the  proposed  merger  before  It  1.?  con- 
summated. 

At  present,  both  the  Federal  Trade 
Comml ■"-.,<; Ion  and  the  Antitrust  Diviflon 
have  the  right  to  do  this.  But  un- 
fortimately.  it  often  Ls  only  an  empt.v 
and  theoretical  right  This  is  becau.se 
both  these  antltru.'^t  enforcement  agen- 
cies can  '.v  ill  the  court  battle  only  by 
showing  that  the  merger  i,=  probably  0- 
legal,  and  will  clearly  cau.'^e  Irreparable 
Injury  to  the  public.  To  prove  that,  the 
Crovernment  must  first  analyze  and  then 
present  a  great  mass  of  economic  evi- 
dence about  the  merging  firm.';,  the'.r 
rontrol  over  the  nnirket  ai.d  the  hi.«;t-ory 
of  the  Industry. 

Plainly,  the  Government  needs  ad- 
vance information  about  the  merger,  and 
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tinie  to  analyze  this  data  and  prepare  a 
case,  if  there  is  one.  Without  informa- 
tion and  time,  the  antitrust  agencies 
have  no  real  chance  to  v^in  a  court  in- 
junction agciinst  the  merger.  This  is 
often  the  case  right  now:  Merging  com- 
paiiles  presently  have  no  legal  obligation 
to  notify  the  Govenmient  before  a 
merger  goes  through,  nor  any  obligation 
to  furnish  information  relevant  to  the 
merger's  legality,  nor  any  obligat'on  to 
wait  for  even  a  few  weeks  while  the  Gov- 
ernment analyzes  this  information  and 
liurriedly  tries  to  prepare  Its  case. 

H.R.  13131  will  change  this  current 
state  of  affairs: 

First.  Parties  to  larpe  mergers — the 
ones  most  likely  to  violate  Clayton  sec- 
tion 7 — will  have  to  notify  DOJ  and  FTC 
about  the  merger  30  days  before  )t  take.'^ 
place. 

Second.  Tliey  will  also  have  to  supply 
these  two  merger  enforcement  Prencie.-: 
with  relevant  information  about  the 
comp>etitive  effects  of  the  proposed 
merger. 

Third.  Finally,  they  will  have  to  wait — 
they  may  not  complete  their  merger  un- 
til the  Government  hs"^  har'  ?o  or  more 
d:\ys  10  analyze  the  data  and.  If  the 
merger  appears  to  be  illegal,  at  least  a 
few  weeks  to  prepare  the  Governments 
case. 

Thus,  if  this  bill's  premerger  notifica- 
tion and  waiting  requirements  are  en- 
acted into  law.  the  Government  will  have 
a  lair  and  realistic  chance  to  challenge 
illegal  mergers  before  they  occur. 

No  longer  could  tlie  merging  parties 
wait  to  notify  the  Government  until  the 
day  before  the  merger.  No  loiiger  could 
tiiey  sit  back,  ignore  Government  re- 
quests for  relevant  data,  and  watch  DOJ 
and  FTC  frantical!^  and  futilely  attempt 
to  prepare  a  complex  case  in  a  fe'.v  short 
days. 

These  illegal  "midnight  mergers"  have 
occurred  again  and  again  m  pa.^i  years. 
The  hann  they  cause  i.^  awesome,  and 
often  irreparable.  That  is  because  once 
the  merger  is  completed,  the  assets  and 
management  of  formerly  independent 
firms  arc  inextricably  combined.  More- 
over, even  if  the  merger  is  ultimately 
held  to  be  illegal ,  untangling  the  merger 
by  dive- ting  the  illegally  acquired  firm 
is  about  as  easy  as  unscrambling  the  eggs 
in  an  omelette. 

Thus,  divestiture  cases  are  notoriously 
protracted  and  often  futile  proceedings. 
The  El  Pa-o  Natural  Ga.s  ca^^e  took  17 
years,  and  went  to  the  Supreme  Court 
six  different  times.  This  Judicial  horror, 
commonly  known  as  "the  unnatural  gas 
case."  is  just  one  illujstratlon  of  the  vast 
and  long-enduring  anticompetitive  harm, 
astonishing  judicial  burdens,  and  incal- 
culable costs  that  result  from  clearly  Il- 
legal "midnight  mergers."  Another  exam- 
ple is  the  FTC's  Pillsbury  divestiture 
fiasco,  which  went  on  for  14  fruitless 
years,  after  which  the  FTC  simply  gave 
up  in  despair. 

Finally.  I  emphasize  that  this  bill  i^ 
not  new  or  hastily  drawn  legislation.  In 
fact,  similar  premerger  notification  and 
waiting  bills  were  sponsored  by  this  com- 
mittee's former  Chairman  Emanuel  Ce- 
ler.  and  passed  by  a  unanimous  vote  in 
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tiie  House  oi'  Represeniatives  during  tlie 
84th  Congress.  Similar  bills  were  also 
passed  by  the  Senate  JuJiciarj-  Com- 
mittee during  the  84th  Congre^v^: ;  by  the 
House  Judiciary  Committee  during  the 
85th  Congress:  and  by  the  Senate  Anti- 
trust and  Monbpiy  Subrommittee  on 
three  prior  occasions.  In  five  successive 
messages  to  Congress,  President  Eisen- 
hower urged  adoption  of  such  legislation. 
I  mv,=:eif  wrote  the  committee's  report 
on  the  1961  premerger  notification  and 
waiting  bill,  which  v.-as  strongly  backed 
by  Attome:'  General  Robert  F.  Kennedy. 

Though  none  of  these  bills  were  ever 
enacted,  continuing  .support  for  them 
led  the  FTC  to  institute  its  own  merger 
notification  program  in  1969.  However. 
as  FTC  Ch'rirrap.n  Paul  Rand  Dixon 
then  conceded,  this  program  Is  volun- 
tary-, not  mandatory.  Xo  one  is  required 
10  notify  the  FTC  before  the  merger 
occurs — and  many  notifications  r-re  thu= 
not  received  imtll  after  'he  merger  has 
been  completed,  and  "the  eggs  are 
scrambled."  Nor  does  the  FTC  program, 
impose  any  prr-raerger  waiting  period. 
Waiting  like  advance  notification,  is  in 
the  discretion  of  the  merging  parties. 

Soon,  the  full  Senate  will  begin  con- 
sidering on  a  bill  almost  identical  to  this 
one.  President  Fcrd  and  Attorney  Gen- 
eral Levi  support  its  t'-vo  major  provi- 
sions— the  premerger  notification  and 
waiting  requirements  However,  the  ad- 
ministration does  not  support  the  bill's 
additional  provisions  on  antimerger 
preliminar>'  injunctions.  These  would 
.shift  the  burden  of  proof  from  the  Gov- 
ernment's shoulders — where  it  presently 
rests — and  place  it  upon  the  meiging 
parties.  This  is  only  a  change  in  proce- 
dure, not  substance,  but  it  is  a  significant 
one,  and  is  also  opposed  by  the  American 
Bar  Association  and  some  members  of 
the  investment  banking  community.  It 
is  the  only  truly  controversial  provisior; 
In  the  bill,  and  my  subcomjnlttee  will 
give  it  careful  study. 


SUSAN  LLTCER:   OUTSTANDING 
4-H  AMBASSADOR 


HON.  WILLIAM  A.  STEIGER 

OF    WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT  A  TU'ES 

Wednesday.  May  19    I9T6 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  am  exceedingly  pleased  to  re- 
port that  the  young  person  named  aa  the 
Outstanding  Senior  4-H'er  at  the  Na- 
tional 4-H  Conference  held  here  in 
Washington  3  weeks  ago  was  Miss  Susan 
Luker.  daughter  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Leon 
Luker  of  Oshkosh.  A  number  of  my  col- 
leagues will  remember  meeting  Mi.ss 
Luker  when  she  delivered  the  closing 
prayer  at  the  4-H  Congressional  break- 
fast on  Tuesday  morning,  April  27. 

I  want  to  commend  Miss  Luker  not 
only  on  her  record  of  achievement  in  4-H 
activities  but  also  for  the  many  good- 
will appearances  she  made  here  in  the 
Nation's  Capital  during  the  last  week  in 
April,  She  proved  to  be  a  first-class  am- 
bassador for  Wlsconaln's  Sixth  District, 
and  her  hometown  can  be  justly  proud. 
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EVALUATION  OF  FOOD  STAMP 
PROGRAM 


HON.  CHARLES  E.  CRASSLEY 

nr    IOWA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRp:$FNTATIVE8 

Wednesdav.  May   W.  1976 

Mr.  GRASSLEY.  Mr,  Speaker,  re- 
cently. Mrs,  Edna  Gudzus,  a  social  serv- 
ices homemaker  In  Iowa,  -as  '■'.'■•'■  f^nt)u;;h 
to  submit  to  me  a  report  i'  ..urdlnK  hor 
evaluation  of  the  food  .st«,in;>  ;  r  .^^r  i:ri. 
She  ha.s  had  years  of  exp(S-:i:;  .'  di  .ili:  :i 
with  the  needy,  and  food  stamp  recip- 
ients, and  clearly  Ls  well  Inlonncd  on  the 
subject. 

This  morning,  the  House  Agriculture 
Coinnuttee  spent  a  good  deal  of  time  de- 
bating whether  or  not  food  stamps 
should  be  restricted  to  use  for  nutritious 
foods  only.  Unfortunately,  the  committee 
saw  fit  not  to  Include  such  a  restriction 
in  the  bill  it  Is  considering.  It  Is  my  hope 
that  each  and  every  member  of  that 
committee  will  review  the  findings  of 
Mrs.  Gudzus,  printed  below,  so  that  be- 
fore a  final  measure  Is  passed,  we  can  In- 
corporate some  of  her  suggestions. 

The  material  follows: 

New  R£lationshu»s  With  Olokr  ADtrLTS 
Class  Sttmmabt 

STAIXMENT    or    TlUt    PSOBUTM 

Tbls  la  a  FcxHl  Stamp  study  to  find  out 

what  Is  happening  to  the  elderly  and  low-In- 
come people  on  the  Pcxxl  .''•^amp  pro^rrson. 

The  study  of  42  hoiiaeholda  Involving  128 
persons;  Includlni?  12  elderly  singles  and  one 
elderly  couple  The  .study  was  made  by  send- 
ing a  form  out  with  Homemakers  and  Exten- 
sion Service  Pood  Aides  I  plan  to  send  this 
study  to  Congressman  Chuck  Qrassley. 

Why  do  some  people  run  out  of  food,  and 
others  have  plenty?  Is  It  possible  to  cut  costs 
of  the  program?  Is  It  possible  to  motivate 
elderly.  low-Income,  and  SSI  persona  to  eat 
better? 

BACKCROTTND  AND/OR  Rrrvirw  op  UTXRATURI  FOR 
THX    PBOGRAM 

As  a  Homecaaker,  my  experience  with  a 
family  on  Pood  Stamps  over  more  than  2 
years  are:  Twice  they  came  near  running 
out  of  stamps,  the  family  eats  well.  Yes. 
there  Is  waste  here  too.  The  F\x>d  Stamps 
have  bought  Christmas  gifts.  Wedding  Rlfta 
and  church  donations,  of  course,  were  given 
In  Food,  not  Stamps.  The  family  of  4  i  3  bovs. 
1  adult)  since  January  1st  have  managed 
well  on  only  half  their  Pood  Stamp  allow- 
ance each  month. 

Mr.  Denlse  Daly.  Representative  of  Pood  & 
Nutrition  Service,  reminded  me  that  the  Pood 
r^tamp  pn><rram  is  for  fc>od  only.  Nonle  Ent;- 
land.  Iowa  State  Elxtenslon  Service.  Informed 
me  that  cooking  schools  for  low-Income  pteo- 
ple  are  poorly  attended. 

The  cla.'is  con.sultauta  and  handouts  were 
most  helpful  In  preparing  this  summary. 

DESCRtPTION    OF   THZ    PROGRAM 

Each  Pood  Stamp  recipient  should  carry 
their  own  number,  and  they  should  sign 
their  name  and  number  at  the  gro<.ery  store 
each  time  they  shop  HoinemaJcers  and  people 
who  may  as.slst  the  client  should  also  have  a 
number  This  should  curb  thievery,  misuse  of 
Pood  Stamps,  and  protect  the  elderly. 

Jvmk  food  and  f>op  should  be  struck  from 
the  Food  Stamp  program's  purchasing  power 
Special  consideration  of  food  needs  for  the 
elderly  should  l>e  given;  such  as  diets  advised 
by  doctors  I  believe  It  would  be  wise  to  add 
laundry,  dl.sh.  and  toilet  soap;  for  cleanliness 
sake  Have  vou  ever  tried  to  wash  dishes 
wlthofit  soap'' 

I  believe  the  Pood  Stamp  allowance  Is  more 
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than  adequate  It  can  be  cut  down  by  Ex- 
t«naK):i  SPrvUe  pamphlets  on  budgeting,  food 
Ht.)raK'*  »!■'!  preparation,  nutrition,  and  low- 
i  '_»bt   reolptvs 

Classroom  teaching  can  be  done  by  retired 
elderly  persons,  and  persons  who  are  out  of 
work  The  classroom  experience  would  bring 
young,  middle-age,  and  elderly  together  for 
««x-lal  and  mental  enrichment;  and  maybe 
Independence 

NXW    REl^nONSKIPS    WITH    Ot^CR   ADULTS   CLASS 
SVMMART 

Meeting  places  could  be  churchea.  schools, 
or  other  public  buildings. 

DISCUSSION    AND    OR    CVALUATION     OT    THE 
PROGRAM 

Having  to  manage  on  less  food  stamps  will 
require  careful  shopping  and  planiUng  with 
extra  study  on  nutrition.  The  class  work  will 
be  a  guide  on  how  to  manage  the  food  needs 
for  the  family,  single  f>erson,  and  elderly. 

Talking  and  meeting  people  of  different 
ages  with  some  of  the  same  problems  may 
very  well  stimulate  self- Improvement  and 
pride. 


May  19,  1976 


CALIFORNIA  LEGISLATURE  PRO- 
POSES METHOD  TO  REASSESS 
NUCLEAR     ENERGY 


HON.  GEORGE  E.  BROWN,  JR. 

or    CAUTORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  May  19.  1976 

Mr.  BROWN  of  California  Mr.  Speak- 
er, there  has  been  considerable  national 
attention  on  the  California  nuclear  ini- 
tiative, which  Is  on  the  ballot  on  June  8 
as  proposition  15.  Less  attention  has  been 
paid  to  the  fact  that  members  of  the 
California  Legislature  have  been  dili- 
gently investigating  this  subject  since 
1971,  In  fact,  the  fate  of  proposition  15 
may  be  decided  by  a  vote  of  the  legisla- 
ture on  several  bills  which  address  the 
same  subject,  although  in  a  dlfTerent 
manner. 

Assemblyman  Charles  Warren,  who  is 
chairman  of  the  assembly  committee  on 
resources,  land  use.  and  energy,  has 
especially  attempted  to  focus  the  debate 
to  allow  voters  an  opportunity  to  under- 
stand the  fundamental  Issues,  To  this 
end,  the  California  Legislature  has  pub- 
ll.shed  "A  Policy  Analysis  of  Proposition 
15  and  Its  Alternatives." 

I  do  not  Intend  to  Insert  all,  or  even 
most  of  this  material  In  the  Record,  but 
I  do  wish  to  present  today  and  In  the  fu- 
ture, that  material  which  I  believe  will 
help  Members  in  asse.sslng.  or  reassess- 
ing nuclear  power  during  the  course  of 
their  own  duties. 

It  Ls  appropriate  to  hlghllKht  one  p>olnt 
from  this  analysis  of  the  nuclear  energy 
debate.  "After  listening  to  120  learned 
witnesses  who  could  not  agree  on  the 
merits  of  the  Initiative  or  the  safety  of 
the  nuclear  power  it  Is  clear  that  no  ob- 
jective conclusions  can  be  drawn.  The 
questions  Involved  require  value  judg- 
ments, and  the  voter  is  no  less  equipped 
to  make  such  Judgments  than  the  most 
brilliant  Nobel  laureate." 

The  excerpts  follow: 

Kxr-ERPTS 

rORKWORtP 

This  an.iilyBls.  the  transcripts  of  the  15 
days  of  hearings  on  which  It  Is  based,  and  a 
summary  voters  gTJlde  were  prepare<l  by  the 


Oommlttee  on  Resources.  Land  Use,  and 
Energy  as  a  service  to  the  citizens  of  Caii- 
fomla  who  face  a  monumental  decision  on 
nuclear  power  While  we  believe  these  docti- 
rnents  will  aid  thoee  who  are  conftised  ob- 
servers of  the  nuclear  debate  as  it  Is  now 
focused  on  Proposition  15  (The  Nuclear 
Power  Plants  Initiative),  we  hope  their  use- 
fulness will  transcend  the  Immediate  de- 
cision to  be  made  on  June  8.  In  prepsu'l.'-.g 
these  documents  the  committee  has  adopted 
a  neutral  stance.  Be^iitise  of  the  emotional 
pitch  of  the  debate,  this  has  been  a  stance 
dlfBcult  to  m.'ilntalii  However,  we  believe 
we  have  been  succesfif ui 

CiiARLES  Warren. 

Chairfian 

CHAPTER     1.    rNTRODUCTION 

The  Assembly  Committee  on  Re.«' lurces. 
Land  Use.  and  Energ:y  and  Its  predeceeaon 
have  been  observing  and  debatlnj.-  nuclear 
safety  Issues  since  1971  In  June  Prvposit;,'  n 
15  will  also  make  voters  direct  particlf>ar.t8 
In  thLs  debate  Bcause  of  the  complexity  of 
the  Issue  and  the  gravity  of  the  decision  to 
be  made,  the  committee  condvicted  16  days 
of  hearings  primarily  to  provide  Informa- 
tion to  the  public,  as  an  alternative  to  the 
emotlonalLsm  and  sloganeering  that  accom- 
panies Initiative  campaigns  While  the  com- 
plete record  of  the.se  hearings  is  now  avail- 
able, the  committee  realizes  few  will  have 
the  time  or  the  energv-  to  ab.stirb  the  entire 
4.000  pages.  This  analysis  has  been  pro- 
duced for  those  who  want  a  deeper  under- 
standing of  the  debate  In  a  condensed  format 
where  both  sides  are  pre.sented  Tlil=-  report 
does  not  recommend  how  to  vote  on  Propo- 
sition 15.  Biit  It  does  present  what  the  com- 
mittee believes  to  be  a  sound  lotjlcal  frame- 
work to  aid  In  the  decision.  It  provides  some 
weU  considered  reasons  f^r  either  supporting 
or  rejecting  the  Nuclear  Initiative. 

Proposition  15  does  not  ask  the  voter  to 
decide  whether  nuclear  power  is  In  fact  safe 
It  asks  the  voter  to  decide,  given  recent  evi- 
dence and  dlspute-s  In  scientific  ranks,  if 
there  Is  stifflclent  doubt  about  the  claimed 
safety  to  warrant  an  Independent  reassess- 
ment of  the  entire  US,  nuclear  power  pro- 
gram by  the  State  of  California  Tl.e  titllitles 
In  this  state  are  Increasing  th  ^  stakes  of  this 
decision  by  their  plan  for  heavy  dependence 
on  nuclear  power  In  the  next  twenty  years. 

ThLs  analysis  presents  a  srep-by-step 
method  which  takes  the  often  confiw^lng  set 
of  Information  available  and  helps  rine  come 
to  an  Informed  Judgment  on  the  merits  of 
Proposition  15. 
Step  1.  Is   there  a  need  for  a  rras.\e."'7nent'' 

The  fundamental  ta.sk  Is  to  examine  the 
underpinnings  of  the  questions  and  concerns 
on  the  Implications  of  a  growing  commit- 
ment to  nuclear  power  whK-h  have  been 
expressed,  and  determine  If  they  are  real,  'J 
they  have  been  res<.)lved.  or  If  they  remain 
unanswered  This  guide  In  e.xanilnlng  tho?e 
concerns  notes  that  some  of  the  problems 
are  widely  acknowledged  within  the  nuclear 
industry  and  the  federal  government 

1.  No  method  for  the  disposal  of  nuclear 
wastes  has   been   adopted. 

2.  Fuel  reprocessing  capacity  Is  Inadequate 
to  handle  the  spent  fuel  from  reactors  soon 
to  be  In  operation, 

3.  Fuel  enrichment  capacity  will  soon  be 
ex'-eeded. 

4  Ftiel  cycle  and  construction  costs  hare 
been  Increasing  very  rapidly  for  nuclear 
plants. 

Por  these  "stipulated"  problems,  the  que*- 
tlon  becomes  one  of  whether  they  are  serious 
enough  to  Justify  a  slowdown  In  our  nuclear 
power  program  pending  further  studies 
Other  problems  involve  more  controverstaJ 
Issues  and  the  nuclear  Industry  contests 
both  the  seriousness  and  existence  of  these 
problems: 

1    Klsks  of  catastrophic  reactor  accident*. 
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2.  A  shortage  of  uranium  and  the  Implicit 
necessity   of  the   breeder  reactor. 

3  The  breakdown  rate  of  nuclear  power 
plants. 

4.  Risks  of  spent  fuel  transpHDrtatlon  acci- 
dents. 

5.  Protecting  bomb-grade  fuels  from  theft. 

6  Storing  highly  radioactive  wastes  safely 
for  hundred.s  of  years 

7  Limits  on  the  liability  of  utilities  and 
reactor  manufacturers  for  a  nuclear  acci- 
dent. 

Por  these  "alleged"  problems,  one  must  de- 
termine both  whether  the  Issues  are  real  and. 
If  they  are.  whether  the  problem  Is  serious. 
Step  2   How  could  the  reassessment  be  done? 

If  the  voter  hrve  sufHrlent  doubt  about  the 
implications  of  the  lncrea.sed  use  of  nuclear 
f>>wer  and  believes  a  reassessment  Ls  neces- 
sary, he  needs  to  know  If  the  Initiative  Is  an 
sdequHie  and  or  probable  mechanism  for 
condui  ting  that  rea-sses-sment  In  order  to  do 
that  one  must  first  examine  some  general 
rea.s.'^es.'^ment  approaches  to  put  Proposition 
1,'i  lnt.o  perspective  A  fundamental  point: 
Should  a  rea.'N.se.ssment  of  necessity  contain 
the  potential  to  halt  further  u.se  of  nuclear 
power  or  ''an  a  reas.sessmcnt  be  adequately 
ronduet<>d  with  continued  operational  ex- 
perience and  expanded  nuclear  pwwer  use? 
Step  3.  How  does  proposition  15  meaxure  up 
as   a  reassessment   mechantsTn? 

Much  of  the  controversy  over  the  Initia- 
tive st«m.s  from  alleged  legal  and  policy 
problems  with  Its  provisions  and  environ- 
mental, social,  and  economic  side  effects  It 
may  create  The  voter  must  decide  whether 
Proposition  15  Ls  workable  and  whether  any 
reaiwes.sment  It  achieve?  Is  worth  the  annoy- 
an'-e  a.nd  costs  It  may  Impose 

Step  4    What  other  viable  reassessment 
alternatives  are  there? 

The  stat«  could  Involve  Itself  In  an  Inde- 
pendent reaAses.sment  of  nticlear  power  In 
a  number  of  ways  other  than  through  Propo- 
sition I.")  The  other  methods  may  be  more 
preferable  to  the  voter  than  the  Initiative 
t)ut  may  al.so  l>e  les.s  lU.ely  to  occur.  The 
voter  nui.=t  weight  any  shortcomings  per- 
ceived In  the  Initiative  against  the  chances 
that  some  other  mechanism  would  be  estab- 
lished. 

This  analysis  does  not  attempt  to  draw 
conclusions.  After  listening  to  120  learned 
wltne.sses  who  could  not  agree  on  the  merits 
of  the  Initiative  or  the  safety  of  nuclear 
power  It  Is  clear  that  no  objective  conclu- 
sions can  be  drawn  The  questions  Involved 
require  value  Judgments,  and  the  voter  Is  no 
less  equipped  to  make  such  Judgments  than 
the  most  brilliant  Nobel  laureate. 

After  a  brief  look  at  the  future  the  utili- 
ties now  envLslon  for  California,  the  analysis 
turns  to  a  clofier  examination  of  the  four 
principal  questions. 


WINS   SCHOLARSHIP  AWARD 


HON.  JAMES  H.  (JIMMY)  QUILLEN 

or   TENKXSSXS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENT  A  TI\^S 

Wednesday.  May  19,  1976 

Mr,  QUILLEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  bring  to  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues the  outstanding  achievement  of 
a  young  man  from  my  district,  Mr.  Mi- 
chael Andrew  Montgomery. 

Mr.  Montgomen,-.  an  18-year-old  stu- 
dent at  Elizabethtown  High  School  in 
ElizabethtowTi.  Tenn..  has  been  awarded 
a  $3,000  a  year  college  scholarship  for  4 
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years  from  the  Elks  National  Founda- 
tion. This  was  the  first  place  award  in 
the  national  competition  for  1976. 

This  year,  the  Elks  National  Poimda- 
tion  of  the  Benevolent  and  Protective 
Order  of  Elks  of  the  U.S.A.  is  awarding 
998  scholar-ships  worth  $740,000,  the  larg- 
est amount  in  its  48-year  historj-.  Major 
criteria  considered  in  the  judging  were 
scholastic  achievement,  financial  need, 
leadership,  citizenship,  resourcefulness, 
personality,  perseverance,  patriotism, 
and  general  worthiness.  Competition  is 
open  to  high  school  seniors  only,  with  no 
regard  for  race,  religion,  national  origin, 
or  relationship  to  any  member  of  the  Or- 
der of  Elks.  Judging  is  done  by  a  panel  of 
distinguished  Americans,  not  necessarily 
members  of  Elks. 

I  fee!  that  this  scholarship  program  of 
the  Order  of  Elks  is  a  very  worthwhile 
and  commendable  way  of  serving  our 
couiitry,  by  helping  many  of  our  young 
people  to  continue  their  education. 

Mr.  Mike  Montgomery'  has  many  won- 
derful qualities  which  were  evidenced  in 
the  winning  of  this  award,  and  I  want  to 
highly  commend  him  for  his  wonderful 
achievement. 


CONGRESSMAN  JOE  L.  EVINS  RE- 
CEIVES AWARD  OF  THE  PHOE- 
NIX—HIGHEST ALUMNI  AWARD 
OF    CUMBERLAND    COLLEGE     OF 

TENNESSEE 


HON.  CLIFFORD  ALLEN 

or  TINNISSEK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wedjiesday,  May  19.  1976 

Mr  ALLEN  Mr.  Speaker,  recently  our 
colleague  from  Tennessee.  Representa- 
tive Joe  L  Evins.  who  will  be  concluding 
his  congressional  service  at  the  end  of 
thLs  term,  received  a  high  honor  from  his 
alma  mater,  Cumberland  College  of 
Tennessee. 

Congre-^isman  Fvins  received  the 
Award  of  the  Phoenix,  the  highest  award 
Cumberland  College  can  bestow  on  an 
alumnus.  He  received  the  award  at  a 
luncheon  meeting  on  May  7.  last,  at- 
tended by  members  of  the  board  of  trus- 
tee.s  of  Cumberland  College  at  Lebanon. 
Tenn.,  and  their  wives,  oflBclals  of  the 
college,  and  friends.  He  previously  re- 
ceived a  law  degree  from  his  alma  mater. 

Congressman  Evins  is  a  member  of  the 
board  of  trustees  of  Cumberland  and 
has  been  a  longtime  leader  smd  supporter 
of  this  private  institution. 

The  Award  of  the  Phoenix  emphasized 
Congressman  Evins'  accomplishments 
and  achievements  during  his  16  terms — 
30  years  of  service — in  the  Congress.  The 
award  praised  the  Congressman  for  his 
leadership  in  building  America,  in  pro- 
viding the  leadership  for  growth  and 
progress  through  public  works. 

As  we  all  know,  Joe  has  rendered  truly 
outstanding  service  as  chairman  of  the 
Subcommittee  on  Public  Works  Appro- 
priations which  funds  the  vast  public 
works  projects  of  the  Corps  of  Engi- 
neers, as  well  as  programs  and  projects 
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of  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation,  the  Ap- 
palachian Regional  Cc«nmisslon,  the 
Tennessee  Valley  Authority,  the  Energy 
Research  and  Development  Administra- 
tion and  the  various  power  agencies  of 
the   Federal   Government. 

The  resolution  also  points  out  that 
Congressman  Evins — the  Dean  of  the 
Tennessee  House  Delegation — has  served 
longer  in  terms  of  continuous  service 
than  any  other  Member  of  Congress 
from  Tennessee. 

The  Award  of  the  Phoenix  derives  its 
name  from  the  rebirth  of  Cumberland 
College  following  a  disastrous  fire  during 
the  War  Between  the  States.  Cumber- 
land College — and  the  Cumberland  Law 
School — have  been  known  as  "the  cradle 
of  the  Congress."  Many  Members  of  Con- 
gress during  the  past  century  were  grad- 
uated from  Cumberland.  Present  Cum- 
berland graduates  in  the  House,  in  addi- 
tion to  Joe  L.  EvDfs,  are  Representatives 
Omar  Burleson  of  Texas.  Abraham 
Kazen  of  Texas,  and  myself.  The  late 
Dean  Wright  Patman  of  Texas,  was  a 
distinguished  alumnus   of   Cumberland. 

Because  of  the  interest  of  my  col- 
leagues and  becau.se  of  the  high  regard 
and  esteem  in  which  we  all  hold  Joe  L. 
EviNS,  I  place  in  the  Record  herewith  a 
copy  of  a  resolution  in  connection  with 
the  Award  of  the  Phoenix  of  Cumberland 
College  of  Tennessee. 

The  award  and  resolution  follow : 
Award  of  tki  F*hokkix 
Presented  to  the  Honorable  Joe  L,  Evins,  VB. 

Representative    for    the    Fourth    Congres- 
sional District  of  Tennessee,  by  Dr,  Ernest 

L,  Stockton  on  May  7.  1976,  at  a  meeting 

of  the  Board  of  Trustees  for  Cumberland 

College  In  Lebanon,  Tennessee 

The  Award: 

In  grateful  recognition  of  distinguished 
contributions  to  the  Ideals  a.nd  traditions 
of  this  Institution, 

The  Citation: 

Whereas,  the  Honorable  Joe  L  Evins,  1934 
distinguished  alumnus  of  the  School  of  Law. 
Cumberland  University;  and. 

Whereas,  he  was  admitted  to  the  Ten- 
nessee Bar  to  1934  and  engaged  in  the 
practice  of  general  law  to  Smlthvllle,  Ten- 
nessee; and, 

Whereas,  he  has  been  Instrumental  In 
fundtog  public  works  projects  throughout 
the  Region  to  provide  needed  servlcee  for 
our  expanding  population;  and. 

Whereas,  he  tatemipted  his  civic  endeav- 
ors to  defend  his  country  through  World 
War  n  after  which  he  emerged  with  the 
rank  of  Major;  and. 

Whereas,  to  1946,  he  surged  toward  be- 
coming a  truly  outstanding  Representative 
of  the  Poiu-th  Congressional  District  of  Ten- 
nessee by  being  elected  tc  the  80th  Con- 
gress: and, 

WhereBS,  he  is  the  only  Congressman 
elected  by  secret  ballot  by  his  Colleagues  as 
Chairman  of  two  Committees — Small  Btisl- 
neas  and  the  Subcommittee  on  Public  Works 
ApproprlatloiiB;  and, 

Whereas,  he  demonstrated  his  national 
perspective  and  concern  about  channeling 
our  nation's  natural  resotirces  and  develop- 
ment by  initiating  the  projects  tovolvlng  the 
Tennessee  Valley  Authority,  the  Truman 
Dam  In  Missouri,  the  advancing  of  the  St, 
Lawrence  Seaway,  the  Central  Valley  in  Cali- 
fornia, the  Central  Arizona,  and  the  Ten- 
nessee-Tomblgbee  Waterway  which  wUl  bear 
an  economic  impact  for  twenty-three  states; 
and. 

Whereas,  he  has  served  longer  in  continu- 
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ous  8erv;;e  than  anj*  other  mnncwpn  Con- 
gressmAU  and  \s  recognized  fa  Dean  o'  tb« 
Tenne«»ee  Congressional  Del4gatlon.   and. 

Whereas,  he  l'^  a  dedlcatedland  outstand- 
ing citizen  who  has  brought  <^gnlty  to  Cum- 
berland, hla  Alma  Mat«r.  an<|  has  sponsored 

■K 

T 


and  supported  legislation  and  appropriations 
for  the  growth  and  progress  of  both  private 
and  public  InstltuUoiis  of  higher  learning; 
Now.  therefore,  the  Bo*ird  of  Trustees 
proudly  acknowledges  the  example  and  In- 
fluence of  the  Honorable  Joe  L.  Evlns  and 


hts  devoted  wife,  Ann,  In  making  Tennessee 
and  the  United  States  a  better  place  in  which 
to  live  and  worlt;  and  present  to  him  the 
Award  of  the  Phoenix,  the  highest  honor  that 
Cumberland  can  bestow  uf)on  one  of  her 
graduates. 


SENATE— Thursdaij,  May  20,  1976 


The  Senate  met  at  11  ini.  and  was 
called  to  order  by  Hon.  Mck  Clark,  a 
Senator  from  the  State  of  »>wa. 


PRAYER  [ 

The  Chaplain,  tlie  Rev^end  Edward 
L.  R.  Elson.  D.D..  offered  p,he  following 
prayer:  ^ 

Eler:  ol  Father,  for  tlili  still  moment 
when  all  other  sounds  art  hushed  save 
the  dnine  knocking  and  the  entreating 
voice  breaking  the  barriers  of  self-will, 
and  echoing  across  the  cejituries,  "If  any 
man  will  oi)en  the  door,  f  will  come  in." 
Then  come  to  us.  O  Spirit  of  Love  and 
Purity,  cleansing,  renewli^g,  strengthen- 
ing us  for  the  days  ahei  d.  Make  us  to 
know  that  above  all  men  and  all  nations 
Thou  .'tandest  in  majest;  ,  holiness,  and 
juds,Tnent.  Deliver  us  fro:  a  partial  dedi- 
cations, from  false  piety,  rom  hypocrisy. 
from  pretending  to  be  etter  or  worse 
than  we  are.  Keep  our  1  umanlty  under 
Thy  grace 

Spare  us  from  substltu  Ing  curmlng  for 
conviction,  cupidity  fo  consecration, 
deftness  for  dedication  Ceep  us  true  to 
our  high  calling  as  serva  its  of  the  com- 
mon good,  that  radiant  jcy  may  transfig 
ure  every  duty  and  the  t 
every  day  may  be  met 
power  and  grace,  to  th 
name  and  for  the  welfar 
Amen. 


Into  executive  session  to  consider  a  nom- 
ination on  the  calendar  under  New 
Reports 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  the  consideration  of  execu- 
tive business. 


ks  of  this  and 
th  purity  and 
honor  of  Thy 
of  the  Nation. 


tierk  read  the 

|AR, 

CMPOSE. 

tay  20,  1978. 


APPOINTMENT   OP    AC  INO    PRESI- 
DENT PRO  TE^fT^-»^:^ 

The  PRESIDING  OFFIOER.  ITie  clerk 
will  please  read  a  communication  to  the 
Senate  from  the  PresidenJ  pro  tempore 
(Mr.  Eastland)  . 

The  assistant  leKi.slativel 
following  letter: 

U.S.  Sk| 
PassmsNT  PKo 
WasMngton.  DC. 
To  tfie  Senate 

Being  temporarily  absent  ft  sm  the  Senate 

on  official  duties.  I  appoint  Ha  i.  Dick  Clakk, 

a  Senator  from  the  State  of  Ic  «ra,  to  perform 

the  duties  of  the  Chair  durlt  j  my  absence 

Jambs  O.  E  .stimno. 

President    no  tempore. 

Mr.  CLARK  thereupon  t^  ok  the  chair 
as  Acting  President  pro  ten  pore. 
THE  JOURNA . 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  Pr  ssident,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  tl:  e  reading  of 
the  Journal  of  the  pr<ceedings  of 
Wednesday.  May  19.  1976.  be  dispensed 
with 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  lis  so  ordered. 


EXECUTIVE  SESSION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  t^e  Senate  go 


DEPARiMhNi    oF  STATE 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
read  the  nomination  of  Rosemary  L. 
Giiui.  of  Missouri,  to  be  Ambai,.^ador 
Extraordinary  and  Plenipotentiary  of 
the  United  States  of  America  to  Luxem- 
bourg. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  the  nomination 
Is  considered  and  confirmed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  re- 
quest the  President  be  notified. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 


LEGISLATIVE  SESSION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
move  that  the  Senate  resume  the  con- 
sideration of  legislative  business. 

Tlie  motion  was  agreed  to,  and  the 
Senate  resumed  the  consideration  of  leg- 
islative business. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Chair  recognizes  the  distin- 
guished minority  leader. 

Mr.  HUGH  SCOTT.  Mr  President,  I 
yield  back  my  time 


ROUTINE  MORNING  BUSTNF,S3 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Under  the  previous  order,  there 
will  now  be  a  period  for  the  transaction 
of  routine  morning  business,  not  to  ex- 
tend beyond  the  hour  of  12  noon,  with 
statements  therein  limited  to  5  minutes. 


RECESS  UNTIL  11:35  AAI. 

Mr.  MANSFIEIX)  Mr  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate 
stand  In  recess  until  the  hour  of  11:35 
a.m.  todav. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate, 
at  11:04  a.m..  recessed  until  11:35  a.m.; 
whereupon,  the  Senate  reassembled 
when  called  to  order  bv  the  Presiding 
Officer  (Mr.  Nunw). 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
further  morning  basiness? 

Mr.  HELMS  Mr.  President.  I  suggest 
the  ab.«;ence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  rlerk  pro- 
ceeded to  c.ill  the  roll. 

Mr.  MANSFIEI.D.  Mr  Prosldcnt.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  rail  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  is  so  ordered 


AUTHORIZATION  FOR  SUBCOMMIT- 
TEE ON  JUVENILE  DELINQUENCY 
TO  MEET  UNTIL  2  P.M. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  In 
view  of  the  difficult  circumstances  sur- 
rounding the  Subcommittee  on  Juvenile 
Delinquency.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  it  be  allowed  to  meet  until  2  pm. 
today.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and  it 
is  so  ordered. 


ARTS.  HUMANITIES.  AND  CULTURAL 
AFFAIRS  ACT  OF  1976 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  con-sent  that  the  Senate  turn 
to  the  consideration  of  Calendar  No.  836. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  stated  by  Utle. 

Tlie  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows : 

A  bUl  (8  3440)  to  amend  and  extend  the 
National  Foundation  on  the  Arts  and  Hu- 
manities Act  of  1965,  to  provide  for  the  Im- 
provement of  museum  services,  to  provide 
for  cultural  challenge  programs,  an  arts  edu- 
cation program  and  an  American  Bicenten- 
nial Photo^-raphy  and  FKni  l*roJect.  and  (or 
other  purpo6«^s. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  Montana? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  bill 

Mr  MANSFIELD.  Mr  President,  I  send 
to  the  desk  an  amendment 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Tlic  clerk 
will  state  the  amendment. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows : 

The  Senator  from  M  ntana  (Mr.  Mawb- 
njBXD)  proposes  an  amendment  on  page  1. 
line  6.  strike  •Progress"  and  insert  "■pro- 
gram" 

Vn^e  18  ;ine  18.  strike  •■Definition"  and 
Insert    ' Oeflnltlons." 

Page  19,  line  4.  before  the  period  insert 
■'organized  on  a  permanent  basis  for  essen- 
tlully  educational  or  esthetic  purpo.^e^.  which. 
utilizing  a  professional  stafT.  owtis  and  uU- 
Izcs  tangible  objects,  cares  for  tl.rm.  and 
exhibits  them  to  the  public  on  a  regtUar 
basis". 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Th-'  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendnu-nl  o.' 
the  Senator  from  Montana. 
The  amendment  was  agreed  to 
Mr.  WILI  JAMS  Mr.  President,  I  am 
very  pleased  to  ."support  a  verj-  excellent 
bill  to  extend  the  National  Foundation 
on  the  Art.v  and  the  Humanities  Act  of 
196,5  Tlil.'^  bill  break.':  new  ground  in  the 
cultural  area  by  creating  a  new  prograir. 
for  the  support  and  Improvement  of  mu- 
.•^eum  services,  creating  a  program  to  gen- 
erate non-Federal  support  for  arts  pro- 
gi-ams.  culled  the  arts  challenge  program, 
creating  a  Blcentermlal  photograph  and 
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Aim  project,  creating  a  humanities  chal- 
lenge program,  and  providing  for  greater 
State'  involvement  In  State  humanities 
programs. 

In  Is  particularly  exciting  that  this  bill 
includes  a  new  program  for  tlie  support 
of  museums.  Th:.-  legislation  ha^  been 
considered  by  the  Subcommittee  on  Arts 
Bnd  Humanities  over  the  last  4  years. 
During  this  period,  the  testimony  pre- 
sented has  demonstrated  a  ver\-  strong 
case  for  the  vital  role  of  muse;ims  In 
this  countr>'  and  the  importance  of  these 
institutions  as  an  edu(  ational  medium,  a 
cultural  presen-ator>-.  and  a  place  for  the 
stimulation  of  creative  minds.  In  the 
past,  both  the  arts  and  the  humanities 
endowment.';  have  a-^sl.sted  museums 
through  special  projev^t.-;.  exhibitions, 
training  grants  for  personnel,  the  reno- 
vation of  buildings  for  security  purposes, 
and  the  purchase  of  important  objects 
and  artifacts. 

However,  testimony  has  clearly  docu- 
mented the  increa.sed  .sen- ices  and  costs 
of  these  s"r\-ices  provided  by  museums, 
and  the  limited  ability  of  the.se  institu- 
tions to  meet  lncrea.sed  costs.  This  new 
program  will  provide  operating  assist- 
ance to  bolster  the  ability  of  these  In- 
stitutions to  continue  to  provide  stimu- 
latmg  experiences  for  those  who  come 
to  them  I  think  this  program,  providing 
an  authorization  of  $15  mlUion  for  fiscal 
year  1977  and  $25  million  for  fiscal 
vear  1978  and  such  sums  as  may  be  nec- 
essary- for  the  following  2  years,  is  re- 
sponsive to  the  public  need,  and  I  am 
piea-^ed  to  see  it  Included  in  this  bill. 

Both  challenge  programs  which  have 
been  adopted  al.so  respond  to  the  need 
of  the  arts  and  the  humanities  in  a  way 
which  will  strengthen  their  ba.se  of  sup- 
port, encourage  new  participation,  and 
improve  their  financial  and  administra- 
tive operations  I  consider  these  pro- 
prams  a  great  investment  in  the  future, 
and  am  pleased  that  they  have  been  in- 
cluded in  the  committee  bill 

And  I  believe  that  it  Ls  very  important 
that  we  have  included  authorization  for 
a  Bicentermial  photography  and  film 
;rri,:ect  Reminiscent  of  the  program  of 
the  1930  s.  this  program  will  allow  us  to 
stimulate  a  new  body  of  work  which  will 
document  for  posterity  this  Bicenten- 
nial era. 

S.  3440  authorizes  a  total  for  both  En- 
dowments and  for  the  new  Institute  of 
$J50  million.  This  authorization  is  $2 
mi'.Ilnn  less  than  the  current  authoriza- 
tion, but  provides  sufficient  room  for 
growth  from  existing  appropriations 
levels,  and  for  funding  of  the  new  pro- 
grams authorized  The  bill  is  in  line  with 
the  committee  submission  to  the  Budget 
Committee,  and  I  would  hope  that  we  will 
be  able  to  obtain  full  fimdinp  or  close 
to  It  from  the  Committee  on  Appropria- 
tions In  order  to  assure  the  continued 
vibrancy  of  the  arts  and  the  humaiiities 
in  this  country. 

Tlie  Arts,  Humanities,  and  Cultural 
Affairs  Act  of  1976  is  important  legisla- 
tion which  will  help  us  continue  and  ex- 
pand on  the  work  being  done  by  the 
National  Endowment  on   the   Arts   and 


the  National  Endowment  on  the  Human- 
ities r.nd  I  commend  it  to  my  colleagues. 
Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  as  chairman 
of  the  Special  Committee  on.  Art.-  and 
Humanities,  I  am  very  pleased  indeed  by 
the  action  taken  by  the  Senate  today  in 
passing  the  important  pj'.u  nece.-sary 
legislation  to  reauthorize  the  arts  and 
humanities  program  for  the  next  4 
fiscal  years. 

In  the  CoNCRESsioNAi.  Record  of  May 
19.  the  cosponscrs  of  this  legislation  are 
li-ted.  I  am  very  happy  that  Senator 
^VII-M^Ms.  the  chairman  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Labor  and  Public  Welfa:-fc.  is  a  co- 
sponsor  of  this  legislation  and  that  the 
other  distinguished  Members  listed  In 
the  Record — including  Senators  Javits, 
Kennedy.  Nelson.  Mondale.  Eagleton. 
Hatha-way,  Taft,  and  Statford — Joined 
m  till.-  expression  of  support  fcr  the  bill. 
Particularly.  I  am  delighted  that  Sen- 
ator Javits  is  once  again  .loined  with  me 
:n  this  endeavor.  In  the  past  I  have  em- 
phasized his  pioneering  work  with  re- 
spect to  the  development  of  the  arts  and 
humanities  program  and  Its  legislative 
maiidate.  He  and  I  worked  together  on 
the  initial  lepislation  which,  after  several 
years  of  preparation,  was  pas.sed  by  the 
Senate  in  1965  and  became  Pubhc  Law 
89-209  He  was  also  the  cosponsor  of  the 
legi-slation  which  I  introduced  in  the 
Senate  almost  a  year  ago  and  which 
formed  the  basis  for  our  future  delibera- 
tions. 

These  deliberations  included  compre- 
hensive hearings  held  jointly  with  the 
House  of  Representatives  as  has  become 
our  tradition  with  regard  to  the  arts  and 
humanities  program,  and  I  would  like 
especially  to  mention  the  major  con- 
tributions made  to  this  legislation  over 
the  years  by  my  distinguished  colleague 
and  counterpart  in  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives, the  chairman  of  the  Select 
Subcommittee  on  Education.  Represent- 
ative John  Brademas.  In  its  action  the 
Senate  has  amended  the  House  bill.  H.R. 
12838.  which  was,  passed  by  the  House  on 
April  26  of  this  year. 

At  this  time  I  would  like  to  present  a 
few  highlights  of  the  new  legislation  we 
have  approved. 

First.  In  title  I  we  have  made  legisla- 
tive provision  for  a  State  humanities 
program  so  that  it  can  more  closely  re- 
late in  format  to  the  highly  successful 
State  arts  program,  included  in  begin- 
ning legislation  enacted  In  1965.  The 
Humanities  Endowment  has  at  present 
State  committees  functioning  in  all  the 
States,  but  the  leadership  of  these  com- 
mitters has  emanated  from  Washington. 
I  beheve  the  States  should  have  the 
opportunity  to  develop  their  own  pro- 
grams in  accord  with  their  own  desires 
and  needs — just  as  they  do  In  the  arts 
State  program. 

Let  me  outline,  verv  briefly,  how  suc- 
cessful I  believe  this  program  has  been. 
In  10  years  State  appropriated  funding 
for  the  arts  has  Increased  15 -fold— from 
approximately  $4  million  to  over  $60  mil- 
lion annually. 

Municipal   governments   are   increas- 
ingly supporting  the  arts.  I  attribute  this 


to  the  grassroots  impact  of  the  State  pro- 
grams. 

As  State  programs  have  grown  in  sig- 
nificance, so  have  community  arts  coun- 
cils— a  dramatic  growth  rate  here  as  well. 
from  100  to  more  than  1,000  in  10  years. 
There  are  no  real  parallels  on  the  hu- 
manities side.  I  am  convinced  that  the 
provisions  of  title  I  can  enhance  grass- 
roots support  for  the  humanities — and 
can  enhance  the  im.pact  of  this  program 
so  that,  in  time,  it  can  be  equal  t^  the 
arts.  We  discussed  this  thoroughly  in 
subcommittee  and  in  committee.  The 
relevant  provisions  represent  a  modtfica- 
tion  of  my  original  proposal,  and  gives 
the  States  a  variety  of  options  among 
which  to  choose  what  seem?  best  to  each. 
Second.  We  have  added  a  museum 
services  program  under  title  II  We  have 
considered  this  legislation  in  t\s"0  pre- 
vious Congresses,  its  time  has  come.  Un- 
der an  imaginative  proposal  of  Senator 
Javits,  this  pro[rram  to  aid  our  Nation's 
museums  of  art.  history,  and  science  is 
placed  within  the  umbrella  of  the  Arts 
and  Humanities  Foundation. 

Third.  We  have  added  a  challenge 
grant  program  for  the  arts,  to  generate 
up  to  $3  non-Pederal  for  the  arts  for 
every-  $1  Federal  invested — and  to  con- 
centrate on  long-range  planning — rather 
than  on  ongoing  needs  which  the  pres- 
ent Endowment  program  addresses. 
That  is  title  HI. 

Fourth.  There  Is  an  arts  education 
program  imder  title  IV  to  allow  the  Arts 
Endowment,  with  all  Its  resources  and 
special  experience,  to  conduct  pilot-type 
programs  and  demonstration  projects  on 
how  the  arts  and  creative  expression  can 
add  a  new  dimension  to  future  education. 
Fifth.  In  title  V  we  have  focused  on  a 
special  challenge  program  for  the 
Humanities  Endowment,  focusing  atten- 
tion on  proposals  that  were  made  to  us 
by  John  D.  Rockefeller  m  and  other 
leading  citizens  to  establish  a  Bicen- 
tennial era  program,  extending  tmtil  the 
200th  anniversary  of  the  U.S.  Constitu- 
tion. This  special  program  is  concerned 
with  our  goals  and  priorities  as  a  Nation., 
and  it  emphasizes  citizen  involvement 
and  participation,  relevant  subjects  for 
the  humanities. 

Also.  In  title  V  we  have  included 
modest  funding  for  a  Bicentennial  pho- 
tography and  film  survey  of  the  United 
States,  to  be  conducted  primarily 
through  State  arts  agencies.  This  would 
be  the  first  time  we  undertook  such  a 
project  since  the  highly  praised  survey 
of  the  countrs"  done  by  the  Government 
40  years  ago. 

I  want  to  stress  that  this  bill  contains 
for  fiscal  1977  no  more  money — and  ac- 
tually $2  million  less — than  is  presently 
authorized  in  total  for  the  Arts  and 
Humanities. 

In  sum.  Mr.  President.  I  believe  these 
figures  reflect  emphasis  on  the  maximum 
use  and  benefit  of  the  Federal  invest- 
ment. In  arriving  at  these  n^ures  we 
were  most  careful  not  to  jeopardize  m 
any  way  present  appropriation  expecU- 
tio'ns.  We  have  provided  incentives  for 
ulcrease.  But.  most  of  all.  we  have — I 
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believe — provided  the  Arts  and  Humani- 
ties proKrani  with  the  oopurtunlty  for 
new  dimensions  and  nfw  Initiatives 
wiUUn  existing  aulhorfc'txl  funding 
level,-  : 

Mr  JAVITS  Mr.  President,  today  I 
not<'  my  great  satLsfattiou  that  the  Sen- 
ate u  ill  pa.ss  the  ArtJi.  Htlmanltles,  ujid 
Cultural  Affairs  Act  of  19^6,  S  3440  As 
the  ranking  minority  me»nber  of  both 
the  full  Labor  and  Public  Welfare  Cijim- 
mittff  and  tiie  Special  Subi'oininlttee  on 
Arts  and  Humanities  Can6mltUH\  I  am 
plea.sed  that  once  a^am  »iv  comnultti- 
colleagues  have  succt^ssfull>'  collabomteU 
and  unaninu)u.sly  roport^nl  to  the  Senate 
a  bill  finding  broad  arceptiince  to  ad- 
vance the  cultural  Interest^  of  all  Amer- 
icans. 

8  3440  will  reauthorize  Uie  activities 
of  the  National  Endowmoiit  '  •  '  .•  .\rts 
and    the    National    P^ndoAO:'  :..  the 

Humanitie.s  for  4  years. 

In  194y.  as  a  Member  of  the  House  of 
Repref^entatlves.  I  lntr'Hlu»'ed  the  first 
bin  to  authorize  a  National  .Xrt^  e;-tab- 
ILshment  Although  16  yt-.u  ;  ,t.  ■  :  be- 
fore the  Congress  accepts!  this  proposal, 
a  number  of  our  present  and  former 
Senat<^  collfagues  such  as  Senators  Hnu- 
PHREY  and  Pell,  p.nd  fopner  Senator 
Joseph  Clark  of  Pennsylvania,  and  oth- 
ers, were  successful  In  cre|iting  the  nec- 
essary legislative  envlronrient  to  estab- 
lish the  principal  of  Federal  support  for 
tlie  arts.  i 

Likewise.  House  Members  such  as 
FHA^fK  Thompson.  John  iRAOEMAs,  and 
Albert  Quie  were  slmuloaneously  suc- 
cessful In  creating  necessary  House  sup- 
port for  this  measure.  [ 

In  li)65.  with  the  energetic  support  of 
President  Johnson,  the  principle  of  Fed- 
eral support  for  cultural  {activities  was 
finally  enacted  by  the  Congress  and 
signed  Into  law.  Slightly  more  than  a 
decade  Liter,  many  of  these  same  col- 
leagues, with  the  same  bipartisan  sup- 
port, have  again  cooperated  to  extend 
and  Improve  the  authorlaing  legislation 
for  the  two  National  Endowments.  I  am 
hopeful  that  President  Ford,  who  has 
shown  his  real  support  for  cultural  ac- 
tivities by  requesting  an  Increase  In 
funding  for  the  endowmants'  program.s 
in  the  most  recent  fiscal  year,  will  look 
favorably  upon  this  IfKlslfctjon 

I  understand  that  Senator  Pell  m  his 
remarks  today  has  outllneti  the  key  pro- 
visions of  S.  3440.  I  would  like  to  touch 
on  highlights  of  the  bill  which  I  feel  de- 
serve particular  emphaslf.  The  center 
piece  of  this  legislation  Is  the  authoriza- 
tion of  4  more  years  of  activities  for  the 
National  Endowment  for  the  Arts  and 
the  National  Endowment;  for  the  Hu- 
manities. Under  the  leadership,  and  with 
the  creative  efforts,  of  Chairman  Nancy 
Hanks  of  the  Arts  Endovi-ment  and  of 
Chairman  Ronald  Bermap  of  the  Hu- 
manities Endowment,  both  agencies 
have  flourished,  each  in  tjielr  own  way. 
It  Is  a  mark  of  their  sudcess  that  the 
Co!igress  has  continued  Its  sound  and 
uell  reasoned  policy  of  ^adualiy  in- 
creasing the  funds  available  for  their 
activities  This  bill  continues  the  prin- 
ciple of  authorizing  a  gradjual  expansion 
of  funds  so  that  we  may  annually  judge 


the  national  need  for  Federal  support  of 
cultural  activities. 

Provisions  of  the  bill  continue  the  cre- 
ative governance  mechanism  of  a  Na- 
tional Council  for  each  Endowment, 
made  up  of  the  leading  cultural  experts 
and  participants  in  this  country.  The 
advice  and  guidance  provided  by  these 
Councils  to  their  respective  Endowments 
has  been  a  key  to  the  success,  through 
their  ability  to  provide  Federal  support 
for  cultural  activities  without  unwise 
Intervention  Into  the  determination  and 
selection  of  grantees  of  the  highest 
merit  In  order  to  expand  the  future 
congressional  oversight  of  each  Council, 
the  committee  bill  hius  determined  that 
the  Senate  should  advise  and  consent  on 
future  appointments  to  these  Councils 
This  wlU  allow  the  Congress  to  assure 
that  the  same  iiigh  quality  of  Council 
participation  which  has  marked  the  first 
decade  of  the  Endowment  will  continue 
In  the  future. 

While  remaining  within  existing  au- 
thorized funding  levels  for  the  coming 
fiscal  year,  S  3440  creates  several  new 
vehicles  to  advance  cultural  activity 
Both  the  Arts  Endowment  and  the  Hu- 
manities Endowment  will  have  a  new- 
Challenge  Grant  authority  to  further 
Introduce  nongovernmental  participa- 
tion m  cultural  activities  These  author- 
ities will  give  a  new  opportunity  for  cul- 
tural institutions  and  activities  to  meet 
the  expanded  demand  placed  on  them 
through  Increased  participation  by  our 
citizens  While  the  art;  face  a  troubling 
financial  horizon,  their  financial  short- 
comings are  primarily  the  result  of  their 
inability  to  maintain  a  rate  of  expansion 
consistent  with  their  growing  constitu- 
encies. These  two  challenge  authorities, 
each  tailored  to  the  needs  of  their  re- 
spective Endowment,  will  provide  a  new 
vehicle  to  meet  that  demand  through 
catalytic  action  by  the  Federal  G<5vem- 
ment. 

In  a  similar  vein,  title  n  of  the  bill 
creates  a  new  museum  services  program 
to  fulfill  a  need  of  these  inatltutlonal 
treasure  chests  of  our  culture  previously 
immet  by  Federal  funding.  Existing  ac- 
tivities by  each  Endowment  have  aided 
museums.  However,  the  new  authority 
contained  in  title  11  will  for  the  first 
time  provide  undergirduig  financial  sup- 
port for  these  cultural  Institutions 
which  have  experienced  an  unprece- 
dented growth  In  attendance  in  recent 
years.  Such  cultural  treasiu-es  cannot 
have  their  support  contingent  upon 
short-term  economic  and  philanthropic 
trends  Rather,  the  Nntlon  mast  be  dill- 
gent  In  assuring  that  these  museums  are 
sustained  on  a  permanent  basis.  The  new 
provisions  to  aid  museums  authorize  a 
modefft  Federal  participation  In  this  na- 
tional effort. 

I  am  particularly  pleased  that  my  col- 
leagues on  the  Labor  and  Public  Welfare 
Committee  unanimously  accepted  a  pro- 
posal which  I  put  forward  regarding 
the  Bicentennial  challenge  grants.  As  I 
noted  previously,  the  committee  sought 
to  tailor  the  new  challenge  grants  au- 
thorities to  the  respective  need  of  the 
two  Endowments.  Within  the  Humani- 


ties Endowment,  the  Bicentennial  chal- 
lenge grant  will  for  the  first  time  spe- 
cifically authorize  support  of  programs 
and  projects  to  maintain  our  democratic 
processes  LhrouKh  encouraging  citizen 
participation,  to  encourage  new  ap- 
proaches to  resolving  complex  national 
problems  In  an  integrated  manner,  and 
to  make  participation  of  citizens  In  the 
democratic  system  compatible  with 
their  everyday  life.  I  wish  to  commend 
John  D  Rockefeller  m,  who,  as  chair- 
man of  the  National  Committee  for  the 
Bicentennial  Era,  provided  myself  and 
my  Senate  colleagues  with  the  central 
concept  embodied  In  one  of  the  new  Bi- 
centennial challenge  granLs. 

Mr.  President,  I  believe  tlie  bill  we 
consider  today  repre.sents  an  excellent 
piece  of  legislation  to  maintain  and  en- 
hance the  necessary  Federal  commit- 
ment to  helping  to  forward  cultural  ac- 
tivities to  enrich  the  lives  of  oiu-  citi- 
zens, the  cultural  heritage  of  tlie  United 
States 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER  The  ques- 
tion Is  on  the  cngrassment  and  third 
reading  of  the  bill 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading  and  was  read  the 
third  time 

Mr  MANSFIELD  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate  now 
turn  to  the  consideration  of  Calendar  No 
837.  H  R    12838 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER  The  blU 
will  be  stated  by  title 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows : 

A  bin  iHR  12838 1  nn  act  to  extend  the 
National  Foundation  on  the  Art*  and  Hu- 
manities Act  of  1965.  to  provide  for  tlie  im- 
provement of  museum  services,  to  establish 
a  challenge  grant  program,  and  for  other 
purpojes 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  Senate  will  proceed  Im- 
mediately to  the  consideration  of  the  bill. 

Mr  MANSFIEU3  Mr  President.  I 
move  to  strike  all  afU'r  the  enacting 
clause  of  HR  128.f8  and  to  substitute 
therefore  the  text  of  S.  3440.  as  reported 
and  as  amended 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The  ques- 
tion Is  on  agret'lng  to  the  motion  of  the 
Senator  from  Montana. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The  ques- 
tion Is  on  the  engrossment  of  the  amend- 
ment and  tlie  third  reading  of  the  bill. 

Tlu'  amendment  w  as  ordered  to  Ije  en- 
grossed and  the  bill  to  be  read  the  third 
time 

Tlie  bill  was  read  the  third  time 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The  bill 
having  been  read  the  third  time,  the 
question  Is.  Shall  It  pass? 

The  bill  (H  R.  12838' ,  as  amended,  was 
pa.s.sed.  as  follows. 

That  thla  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Arts, 
Humanities,  and  Cultural  AfTalrs  Act  of  1976". 
TITI.E  I    -ARTS  .\ND  HUMANITIKS 

8COPK    or    PROGRAM    CARRIED    OUT    BT    CHAMMAM 
or    NATIONAL   CNDOWIlCXNT   FOR   TH«    ARTS 

Sec.  101.  Section  5(c)  of  the  National 
Foundation  on  the  Arts  and  the  Humar.ltiei 
Act  of  1965  Is  amended  by  tn.sertlng  immedi- 
ately after  the  words  "United  states'  the 
following:    "(except    that    grants    and    con- 
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tracts  mav  be  made  to  include  International 
activities  provided  that  the  primary  purpose 
of  :.uch  grants  and  contracta  is  to  Bupp>ort  the 
a.'ts  in  the  United  States  i  ". 

ALLOTMENTS   FOR    PROJICTS   AND   PRODUCTION 
RELATING   TO  THE   ARTS 

Sec  102  Section  5(g)(4)(A)  of  the  Na- 
tional Foundation  on  the  Arts  and  the  Hu- 
manities Act  of  1965  Is  amended  by  insert- 
ing immediately  after  "(4)  (A)"  the  foUowlng 
new  sentence:  "The  amount  of  each  allot- 
ment to  a  State  for  any  fiscal  year  under  this 
gjbsecti'  li  shall  be  available  to  each  State, 
which  has  a  plan  approved  by  the  Chairman 
m  eflect  on  the  first  day  of  such  fiscal  year, 
to  pay  not  more  than  50  per  centum  of  the 
total  co.st  of  any  project  or  production  de- 
scribed In  paragraph  (1).". 

APPOINTNIEKT  OP  MEMBERS  OF  NATIONAL  COUN- 
CTL  ON  ARTS  AND  NATIONAL  COUNCIL  ON 
HUMANITIES 

Sec.  103.  (a)  The  first  sentence  of  section 
6  b)  of  the  National  Foundation  on  the  Arts 
and  the  Humanities  Art  of  1965  Is  amended 
bv  inserilng  ",  by  and  with  the  advice  and 
consent  of  the  Senate."  Immediately  after 
"President." 

tj)  Tl.e  first  sentence  of  section  8(bi  of 
tlie  NatlonoJ  Foundation  on  the  Arts  and  the 
Humanities  Act  of  1965  Is  amended  by  In- 
serUng  ■.  by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent 
of  the  Senate,"  immediately  alter  "Presi- 
dent" 

STATE    HfMANITIES    PROGRAM 

Sec.  104.  (ai  Section  7  of  the  National 
P-jundatlon  on  the  Arts  and  the  Humanities 
Act  of  1965  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  subsection: 

"(fi  (1)  The  Chairman,  with  the  advice  of 
the  National  Council  on  the  Humanities,  is 
authorized  to  establish  and  carry  out  a  pro- 
gram of  granis-ln-ald  t^j  assist  the  several 
States  In  supporting  not  more  than  50  per 
centum  of  the  costs  of  existing  activities 
which  meet  the  standards  enumerated  In 
subsection  (c),  and  In  developing  projects 
In  the  humanities  in  such  a  manner  as  will 
furnish  adequate  progran^.s  In  the  humanities 
In  each  of  the  several  St.ate8 

"(2)  In  order  to  receive  assistance  under 
tills  subsection  In  any  fl.scal  year,  a  State.  In 
accordance  with  the  laws  of  that  State,  shall 
submit  an  application  for  such  grants  at  such 
time  as  the  Chairman  shall  specify  Each  such 
application  shall  be  accompanied  by  an  an- 
nual plan  In  which  the  Chairman  finds  that 
the  State — 

"(Ai  designates  an  existing  state  agency 
having  responsibility  for  the  arts  and  the 
humanities  to  oe  the  sole  agency  for  admin- 
istering the  State  plan,  or 

"(B)  designates  a  State  committee  on  the 
humanities  or  some  other  appropriate  entity 
t.3  be  the  sole  agency  for  administering  the 
State  plan  if  the  plan — 

"(1)  Is  submitted  for  the  approval  of  the 
Governor  of  the  State  or  his  designee,  prior 
to  submitting  it  to  the  Chairman; 

"(11)  establishes  procedures  under  which 
the  Governor  will  appoint  a  majority  of  the 
members  of  the  committee  within  three  years 
after  the  date  of  enactment  of  the  Arts,  Hu- 
manities, and   Cultural   AfTalrs  Act  of  1976; 

"(111)  establishes  a  membership  policy  de- 
sii^ned  to  a.ssure  broad  public  representation 
o:.  the  committee; 

"(iv)  provides  a  nomination  process  which 
assures  opportunities  for  nomination  to 
membership  on  the  committee  from  a  variety 
of  segments  of  the  population  of  the  State; 

"(v)  provides  for  the  rotation  of  commit- 
tee membership  and  committee  ofllcera  on  a 
regular  basis; 

"(vli  establishes  adequate  reporting  pro- 
cedures designed  t-o  Inform  the  Governor 
Of   the   State   and   other   appropriate   State 


agencies  of  the  actlvltlas  of  the  committee; 
•xkd 

"(vll)  eetabllshes  procedtires  for  public 
accees  to  Infonoatlon  about  the  actlvltlei 
of  the  committee;   or 

"(C)  designates  as  the  sole  administrator 
of  th«  State  plan  the  State  humanities  com- 
mittee in  existence  on  the  date  of  enactment 
of  the  Arts,  Humanities,  and  Cultural  Af- 
fairs Act  of  1976,  which  has  submitted  as- 
surances that — 

'•(1)  the  State  lias  established  independ- 
ent procedures  under  which  an  indlTldiial 
may  aie  with  the  Oovemor,  his  designee, 
a  legitimate  grievance  regarding  the  activ- 
ities or  plans  of  the  State  humanities  com- 
mittee, for  review,  and  if  deemed  apprc^riate 
by  the  Governor,  or  his  designee,  a  hearing 
to  resolve  such  grievance;   and 

"(11)  the  provisions  set  forth  in  subclauses 
(111)  through  (vU)  of  clause  (B)  of  this 
paragraph  are  met;  and 

"(D)  provides  that  funds  paid  to  the  State 
under  this  subsection  will  be  expended  solely 
on  programs,  approved  by  the  State  agency 
in  the  case  of  States  designating  under  clause 

(A)  of  this  paragraph  or  by  the  State  com- 
mittee In  the  case  of  States  designating  un- 
der clause  (B)  or  clause  (C)  of  this  para- 
graph, which  carry  out  one  or  more  of  the 
objectives  of  subsection   (c);   and 

"(E)  provides  that  the  State  agency,  in  the 
case  of  a  State  designating  under  claiise  (A) 
of  this  paragraph,  or  the  State  committee  In 
the  case  of  a  State  designating  under  clause 

(B)  or  clause  (C)  of  this  paragraph,  wUl 
make  such  reports,  in  such  form,  and  con- 
taining such  Information,  as  the  Chairman 
may  require. 

"(3)  Of  the  sums  available  to  carry  out  this 
subsection  for  any  fiscal  year,  each  State 
which  has  a  plan  approved  by  the  Chairman 
shall  be  allotted  at  least  $200,000.  If  the  sums 
appropriated  are  Insufficient  to  make  the 
allotments  under  the  preceding  sentence  in 
full  such  sums  shall  be  allotted  among 
such  States  In  equal  amounts.  In  any  case 
where  the  sums  available  to  carry  out 
this  subsection  fjr  any  fiscal  year  are  In 
excess  of  the  amount  required  to  make  the 
allotments  under  the  first  sentence  of  this 
paTEigraph — 

"(A)  the  amoimt  of  such  excess  which  is 
no  greater  than  25  per  centum  of  the  sums 
available  to  carry  out  this  subsection  for 
any  fiscal  year  shall  be  available  to  the  Chair- 
man for  making  grants  under  this  subsection 
to  States  and  regional  groups;  and 

"(B)  the  amount  of  such  excess.  If  any. 
which  remains  after  reser^-lng  in  full  for  the 
Chairman  the  amount  required  under  clause 
( A )  shall  be  allotted  among  the  States  which 
have  plans  approved  by  the  Chairman  !n 
equal  amounts,  but  In  no  event  shall  any 
State  be  allotted  less  than  $200,000. 

"(4)  (A)  That  part  of  any  allotment  made 
under  paragraph  (3)  for  any  fiscal  year — 

"(I)   which  excec-ds  $125,000.  but 

"(11)  which  does  not  exceed  20  per  centum 
of  such  allotment, 

shall  be  available,  at  the  discretion  of  the 
Chalm^ian,  to  pay  up  to  100  per  centum  of 
the  cost  of  programs  under  this  subsection  If 
such  programs  would  otherwise  be  unavail- 
able to  the  residents  of  that  State. 

"(B)  Any  amount  allotted  to  a  State  under 
the  first  sentence  of  paragraph  (3)  for  any 
fiscal  year  which  Is  not  obligated  by  the 
State  prior  to  sixty  days  prior  to  the  end  of 
the  fiscal  year  for  which  sums  are  appropri- 
ated shall  be  available  to  the  Chairman  for 
making  grants  to  regional  groups. 

"(C)  Funds  made  available  under  this 
subsection  shall  not  be  used  to  supplant 
non-Federal  funds. 

"(D)  For  the  purposes  of  paragraph  (3)  and 
this  paragraph,  the  term  'regional  group' 
means  any  multl -State  group,  whether  or  not 
representative  of  contiguous  States. 


"(5)  All  amounts  allotted  or  made  avail- 
able under  paragraph  (3)  for  a  fiscal  year 
which  are  not  granted  to  a  State  during  such 
year  shall  be  available  to  the  National  En- 
dowment for  the  Bumanitlee  for  the  purpose 
of  carrying  out  section  7(c) . 

"(6)  Whenever  the  Chairman,  after  rea- 
sonable notice  and  opportunity  for  hearing, 
finds  that — 

"(A)  a  group  is  not  complying  substan- 
tially with  the  provisions  of  this  section; 

"(B)  a  State  agency  or  a  State  committee, 
as  the  case  may  be.  Is  not  complying  sub- 
stantially with  terms  and  conditions  of  Its 
State  plan  approved  under  this  section;  or 

"(C)  any  funds  granted  to  a  group.  State 
agency,  or  State  committee  under  this  sec- 
tion have  been  diverted  from  the  piirposea 
for  which  they  are  allotted  or  paid, 
the  Chairman  shall  immediately  notify  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  and  the  group. 
State  agency,  or  State  committee  with  re- 
spect to  which  such  finding  was  made  that 
no  further  grants  will  be  made  under  this 
section  to  such  group,  agency,  or  committee, 
until  there  is  no  longer  a  default  or  failure 
to  comply  or  the  diversion  lias  been  cor- 
rected, or,  if  the  compliance  or  correction  is 
impossible,  until  such  group,  or  agency,  or 
committee  repays  or  arranges  the  repayment 
of  the  Federal  funds  which  have  been  im- 
properly diverted  or  expended.". 

(b)  The  amendment  made  by  subsection 
(a)  shall  be  effective  with  respect  to  fiscal 
year  1977  and  succeeding  fiscal  years. 

PAT  MINT      or      PERFORMERS       AND       SUPPORTING 
PERSONNEL 

Sec.  105.  Section  7  of  the  National  Foun- 
dation on  the  Arts  and  the  Humanities  Act 
of  1965,  as  amended  by  section  104(8),  is 
further  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  there- 
of the  following  new  subsection: 

"(g)  It  shall  be  a  condition  of  the  receipt 
of  any  grant  under  this  section  that  the 
group  or  individual  or  the  State  or  State 
agency  receiving  such  grant  furiUsh  adequate 
assurances  to  the  Secretary  of  Labor  that 
(1)  all  professional  performers  and  related 
or  supporting  professional  fjersonnel  em- 
ployed on  projects  or  productions  which  are 
financed  in  whole  or  In  part  under  this 
section  wlU  be  paid,  without  subsequent  de- 
duction or  rebate  on  any  account,  not  leas 
than  the  minimum  compensation  as  deter- 
mined by  the  Secretary  of  Labor  to  be  the 
prevailing  minimum  compensation  for  per- 
sons employed  in  similar  activities:  and  (2) 
no  part  of  any  project  or  production  which 
is  financed  In  whole  or  in  part  under  this 
section  will  be  performed  or  engaged  In  un- 
der working  conditions  which  are  unsanitary 
or  hazardous  or  dangerous  to  the  health  and 
safety  of  the  employees  engaged  In  such  proj- 
ect or  production.  Compliance  with  the  safety 
and  sanitary  laws  of  the  State  In  which  the 
performance  or  part  thereof  Is  to  take  place 
shall  be  prima  facie  evidence  of  compliance. 
The  Secretary  of  Labor  shall  have  the  au- 
thority to  prescribe  standards,  regulations, 
and  procedures  as  he  may  deem  necessary 
or  appropriate  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of 
this  subsection.". 

ADMINISTRATrvr    PROVISION    WITH    RESPECT    TO 
StTRPLTTS    PBOPEBTT 

Sec.  106.  Section  lOfa)  of  the  National 
Foundation  on  the  Arts  and  Humanities  Act 
of  1965  Is  amended  by  redesignating  clauses 
(6),  (7),  and  (8)  of  such  section  as  clauses 
(7).  (8) ,  and  (9).  respectively,  and  by  insert- 
ing after  clause  (5)  the  following  new  clause: 

"(6)  to  receive  and  dispose  of  by  grant  or 
loan  excess  and  surplus  Federal  personal 
propenv  of  all  kinds  without  regard  to  the 
Federal' Property  and  AdnUnlstratlve  Services 
Act  of  1949  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  out 
sections  5(C)    and  7i,ci ;". 
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ACTHOIUJATTOKS    OF 

Src    107.   (a)(1)(A)    Seotloc 
of  the  National  Foundation  on 
Humanities  Act  of  1065  Ifl 
as  follows: 

•■Sec.    11.    (a)(1)(A)    For 
can7lng  out  eectlon  9.  there 
to  be  appropriated  (93.600.000 
1977.    and    »105.000.000    for 
and  such  sums  els  may  be 
fl.scal   ye€ir«   1979   and   1980.  Of 
appropriated  lor  any  fiscal  year 
20    per    centum    shall    be    for 
section  5(g).". 

IB)    Section    ll(m)(l)  (B) 
amended    by    striking    out    all 
"Humanities"   and  Inserting   li 
the    following:      •$82,500,000 
1977,  and  $95,000,000  for  fiscal 
such  sums  aa  niftv  be  neces-sary 
years  1979  and  1980.  Of  the 
prlated   for  any  flcal   year,  not 
per  centum  shall  be  for  carryl 
7(f).". 

(3)     Section     11(a)(2)     of 
amended   (A)   by  strlldng  out 
and    Inserting    In    lieu    thereo: 
1981":  and  (B)  by  strlltlng  ou 
lows  "not  exceed^'  and  Inserting 
of    "$15,000,000    for    the    fiscal 
September  30.  1977,  $20,000,000 
year  ending  September   30.    1 
sums  aa  may  be  necessary  for 
ending  September  30.   1979. 
30,    1980. ■•. 

(3)   Section  11(c)   of  such 
by  inserting  before  the  period 
the    following:    "or    any    other 
which  the  Chairman  of  the 
ment  for  the   Arts  or  the 
National  Endowment  for  the 
respon.slble" 

(b)  The  amendments  made 
(a)    shall  be  effective   with   re 
year  1977  and  succeeding  fiscal 
TITLE  II— MUSEUM  8ERVICIS 
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SHORT    TITUC 

Sxc  201.  This  title  may  be  cited  aa  the 
■  Museum  Services  Act", 

PVRPOSX 

Sxc.  302  It  la  the  purpose  or  this  title  to 
encourage  and  assist  museums  In  their  edu- 
cational role  so  that  they  ma  r  better  serve 
the  communities  In  which  the^  are  located, 
to  assist  museums  In  modernizing  their 
methods  and  facilities  so  tbat  they  may 
better  be  able  to  conserve  our  cultural,  his- 
toric, and  scientific  herlt&gej  and  to  ease 
the  financial  burden  borne  bf  museums  as 
a  result  of  their  Increasing  usejby  the  public. 
iNSTrmit  roR  the  improvemeAt  or  mitsettm 

SERVICEa  I 

Sxc.  203.  There  Is  establlshid,  within  the 
National  Foundation  on  the  Arte  and  the  Hu- 
manities, an  Institute  for  the  Improvement 
of  Museum  Services.  The  Institute  shall  con- 
sist of  a  National  Museum  Services  Board 
and  a  Director  of  the  InstltulB. 

NATIONAL    MUSEUM    SERVICES    BOARD 

Sxc.  304.  (a)  The  Board  shall  consUt  of 
nine   members   as  follows: 

( 1 )  The  Chairman  of  the  Nai  lonal  Council 
on  the  Arta.  and  two  members  o '  the  National 
Council  on  the  Arts  selected  by  the  Chair- 
man. 

(2)  The  Chairman  of  the  Nailonal  Council 
of  the  Humanities,  and  two  mumbers  of  the 
National  Council  of  the  Hi  manltles  se- 
lected by  the  Chairman. 

( 3 )  Three  members  who  are  not  members 
of  the  National  Council  on  ths  Arts  or  the 
National  Council  of  the  Humanities  ap- 
pointed by  the  President,  by  ind  with  the 
advice  and  consent  of  the  Seiate 

The  appointed  members  of  th>  Board  shall 
be  broadly  representative  of  ciatorial.  edu- 


cation, and  cultural  resources  of  the  United 
States  and   of   the  general   public. 

(b)  The  term  of  office  of  appointed  mem- 
bers of  the  Board  shall  be  five  years,  except 
that^- 

(1)  any  such  member  appointed  to  fill  a 
vacancy  shall  serve  only  such  portion  of 
a  term  aa  shall  not  have  been  expired  at 
the  time  of  such  appointment:  and 

(2)  In  the  case  of  Initial  members,  one 
shall  serve  for  a  term  of  five  years,  one  shall 
serve  for  a  term  of  three  years,  and  one 
Rhall  «ierve  for  a  term  of  one  year. 

Any  appointed  member  w^ho  has  been  a 
member  of  the  Board  for  more  than  seven 
consecutive  years  shall  thereafter  be  In- 
eligible for  reappointment  to  the  Board  dur- 
ing the  three-year  period  following  the  ex- 
piration  of   the  last  such   consecutive   vear 

(c)  The  Chairman  of  the  Board  shall  be 
designated  by  the  President  from  smong 
the  members  of  the  Board  who  are  not  also 
members  of  the  National  Council  on  the 
Arte  or  the  National  Council  on  the  Human- 
ities. Five  members  of  the  Board  shall  con- 
stitute   a    auonim 

(d)  The  Board  shall  meet  at  the  call  of 
the  Chairman  except  that — 

( 1 )  the  Board  shall  meet  not  lees  than 
four  times  each  year; 

(2)  whenever  the  Director  determines  that 
a  meeting  of  the  Board  Is  necesnary.  and 
whenever  one-third  of  the  total  number  of 
members  request  a  meeting  in  wrltlnK,  the 
Board  shall  meet.  In  which  event  one-half 
of  the  total  number  of  members  shall  con- 
stitute a  quorum:  and 

(3)  whenever  five  of  the  memberi  request 
a  meeting  In  writing.  It  shall  meet.  In  which 
event  five  of  the  members  shall  constitute 
a  quorum. 

(e)  Member*  of  the  Board  who  are  not  in 
the  regular  full-time  employ  of  the  United 
States  shall  receive,  while  engaged  In  the 
business  of  the  Board.  oompen.<w»tlon  for 
service  at  a  rate  to  be  fixed  br  the  Prpi^irient. 
except  that  snf-h  rate  shall  not  rff^,  the 
rate  speolfled  at  the  time  of  siir>:  -pr-.  '  ■'•  for 
lyrade  053-18  in  neotlon  5.132  of  t!'>  '  '•nlted 
States  Code.  Including  traveltlme.  and  .vhtlo 
so  senMntr  awav  from  their  hornet  or  r»>k-',ilRr 
places  of  business,  thev  mav  be  a'.l  wp  ;  THvr; 
expenses.  Including  per  rllpm  In  '!'■■;  ■'  •  ib- 
statenco  (xs  authr'rL'efl  bv  'W'ctlon  5703  cif  title 
5,  Unl*/"!  '^'i\*t"'  r<-x1e.  for  persons  employed 
In  CJovernn  "•  •  «»"v!r«« 

(f)  The  n<iar  !  sViall  havp  the  responsibility 
for  the  general  policies  with  respect  to  the 
power,  duties,  and  authorities  vested  In  the 
Institute  under  this  title  The  Director  ghall 
make  available  to  the  Board  such  Informa- 
tion and  assistance  &n  may  be  necessary  to 
enable  the  Board  to  carry  out  Its  functions. 

(g)  The  Board  shall,  with  the  advice  of  the 
Director,  take  steps  to  ai.sure  that  the  poli- 
cies and   purposes  of  the  In.«itltute  are   •»•>." 
coordinated  with  other  activities  of  Um   TVt 
eral  Oovemment 

DTRECTOR  OF  THE  TWBIIl'UI't 

Sec.  206.  (a)  TTie  Director  of  the  Institute 
shall  be  appointed  by  the  President  bv  a:id 
with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate, 
and  shall  serve  at  the  plcasiire  of  the  Presi- 
dent. The  Director  shall  be  compensated  at 
the  rate  provided  for  level  V.  United  States 
Code,  and  shall  perform  such  duties  and  ex- 
orcise such  powers  as  the  Board  may 
prescribe. 

(b)  The  Director  shall  advise  the  Board 
regarding  policies  of  the  Institute  to  aaeure 
coordination  of  the  Institute's  activities  with 
other  agencies  and  organizations  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government  having  Interest  in  and  re- 
sponsibilities for  the  Improvement  of  mu- 
seums. Such  Government  agencies  shall 
Include  but  are  not  limited  to  the  National 
Endowment  for  the  Arts.  National  Endow- 
ment for  the  Humanities,  National  Science 
Foundation,  the  Department  of  Health.  Bdu- 


catlon,  and  Welfare,  Library  of  CongTe.s8.  and 
the  Smithsonian  Institution  and  related 
organizations. 

Acnvmrs  of  the  institotk 
Sec.  206.  (a)  The  Director,  subject  to  the 
management  of  the  Board.  Is  authorized  to 
make  grants  to  museums  to  Increase  and 
Improve  museum  service,  through  such  ac- 
tivities as — 

( 1 )  projects  to  enable  museums  to  con- 
struct or  Install  displays.  Interpretations, 
and  exhibitions  In  order  to  Improve  their 
services  to  the  public: 

(2)  assisting  them  Ir.  developing  and  main- 
taining professionally  trained  or  otherwise 
experle:!ced  staff  to  meet  their  needs: 

(3)  assisting  them  to  meet  their  admluls- 
tra'lve  costs  In  presenlng  and  maintaining 
their  collections,  exhibiting  them  to  the  pub- 
lic, and  providing  educational  programs  to 
the  public  through  the  use  of  their  collec- 
tions; 

(4)  assisting  museums  In  cooperation  with 
each  other  in  the  development  of  traveling 
exlilbltlons.  meeting  transi>ortatlon  costs, 
and  Identifying  and  locating  collections 
available  for  loan; 

(5)  assisting  them  In  conservation  of  arti- 
facts and  art  objects;  and 

(6)  developl.ng  and  carrying  out  special- 
ized programs  for  specific  segroenta  of  the 
public  such  as  programs  for  urban  neighbor- 
hoods, rural  areas.  Indian  reservations, 
penal  and  other  State  Institutions 

(b)  Grants  under  this  section  for  any 
fiscal  year  may  not  exceed  50  per  centum  of 
the  cost  of  the  program  for  which  the  grant 
Is  made. 

CONTRIBtTTTONS 

Sxc.  207  The  Institute  shall  have  author- 
ity to  accept  In  the  name  of  the  United 
States,  grants,  gifts,  or  bequests  of  money 
for  Immediate  disbursement  In  furtherance 
of  the  functions  of  the  Institute  Such 
grants,  gifts,  or  bequest*,  after  acceptance 
by  the  Instltiite.  shall  be  paid  by  the  donor 
or  his  representative  to  the  Treasurer  of 
the  United  States  whoee  receipt  shall  be 
their  acquittance  The  Treasurer  of  the 
United  States  shall  enter  them  In  a  .special 
account  to  the  credit  of  the  Institute  for  the 
purjKwes  In  each  case  specified 

AtTTHORIZATION   OF   ArPROPRlATTONS 

Sec.  208.  (a)  For  the  purpose  of  making 
grants  under  section  2naia).  there  are  au- 
thorized to  be  approprlat.ed  $15,000  (XX)  for 
the  fiscal  year  1977,  $25,000,000  for  the  fl«ca; 
year  1978.  and  such  sunis  as  mft\  b«>  neces- 
sary for  each  of  the  fiscal  years  1979  and 
1980 

lb)  There  are  avithorlzed  to  be  appropri- 
ated such  sums  as  may  be  ne^-essary  to  ad- 
minister the  provisions  of  this  title 

(c)  Sums  appropriated  purs\iant  to  subsec- 
tion (a)  for  any  f-.-^cal  year  shall  remain 
available  for  obligation  and  eTTvrr.dlture 
until  expended 

(d)  For  the  purpose  of  enahUr.g  the  In- 
stitute to  carrv  out  Its  functions  u.iler  this 
title,  during  the  period  beg1nnl:ig  on  the 
date  of  enactment  of  this  Act  and  ending 
October  1,  1980.  there  Is  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  an  amount  equal  to  the  amount 
contributed  during  such  period  to  the  In- 
stitute under  section  207 

DrriNrnoNs 

Sec.  209.  For  the  purpose  of  this  title,  the 
term — 

(1)  ••Board^^  means  the  National  Museum 
Services  Board  established  under  section  203: 

(2)  •Director"  means  the  Director  of  the 
Institute  established  under  section  203: 

(3)  "Institute"'  means  the  Institute  for 
the  Improvement  of  Mu-seum  Services  estab- 
lished under  section  203;  and 

1 4)  •"museum"  means  a  public  or  private 
nonprofit  agency  or  Institution  organized  on 
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a  permanent  basis  for  essentially  educational 
or  esthetic  purposes,  which,  utilizing  a  pro- 
fessional stall,  owns  and  utilizes  tangible  ob- 
jects, cares  for  them,  a.".d  exhibits  them  to 
the  public  on  a  regular  basis. 

Sec.  210.  Section  4(a)  of  the  National 
Foundation  on  the  Arts  and  the  Humani- 
ties Act  of  1965  (Public  Law  89-209)  is 
amended  to  read  as  follows- 

'•Sec.  4.  (a)  There  Is  established  a  National 
Foundation  on  the  Arts  and  the  Humanities 
(hereinafter  referred  to  as  the  'Foundation'), 
which  shall  be  composed  of  a  National  En- 
dowment for  the  Arts,  a  National  Endowment 
for  the  Humanities,  a  Federal  Council  on  the 
Arts  and  the  Htunanltles  (hercl:.after  estab- 
lished), and  the  Institute  for  the  Improve- 
ment of  Museum  Sciences  as  established  by 
the  Arts.  Humanities  and  Cultural  Affairs  Act 
of  1976.". 

TITLE   m— CUL-njRAL   CHALLENGE 
PROGRAM 

PROGRAM    AUTHORIZED 

Sec  301.  (a)  The  Chairman  of  the  National 
Endowment  for  the  Arts,  with  the  advice  of 
the  National  Council  on  the  Arti,  1.-=  .aithor- 
Ized.  In  accordance  with  the  prortslons  of 
this  title,  to  establLsh  and  carry  out  a  pro- 
gram of  contracts  with,  or  grants-in-aid  to. 
public  agencies  and  nonprofit  organizations 
for  the  purpose  of — 

(1)  enabling  cultural  organizations  and 
Institutions  to  Increase  the  levels  of  con- 
tinuing support  and  to  Increase  the  range  of 
contributors  to  the  program  of  such  orga- 
nizations or  Institutions: 

(2 1  providing  administrative  and  manafre- 
ment  improvements  for  cultural 'organiza- 
tions and  Institutions  particularly  In  the 
field   of   long-range   financial    planning: 

(3)  enabling  cultural  organizations  and 
institutions  Xo  Increase  audience  participa- 
tion In  and  appreciation  of  programs  spon- 
sored by  the  organizations  and  Institutions: 

(4)  simulating  greater  collaboration  and 
cooperation  among  cultural  organizations 
and  in.stltutlons  especially  designed  to  serve 
better  the  communities  In  which  such  or- 
psnizatlons  or  Institutions  are  located:   and 

(5)  fostering  greater  citizen  Involvement 
In  planning  the  cultural  development  of  a 
community. 

(b)(1)  Except  as  provided  In  paragraph 
(2).  the  total  amount  of  any  payment  made 
under  this  section  for  a  program  or  project 
may  not  exceed  50  per  centum  of  the  cost 
of  such  program  or  project. 

(2)  TTie  Chairman,  with  the  advice  of  the 
Council  may.  for  not  to  exceed  20  per  centum 
of  the  amount  appropriated  In  any  fiscal 
year,  waive  the  requirement  of  non-Pederal 
matching  funds  provided  In  paragraph  ( 1 )  of 
this  g\ibsectlon.  whenever  he  determines  that 
highly  merltorlou.s  proposals  for  grants  and 
contracts  under  this  title  could  not  other- 
wise be  supported  from  non -Federal  sources 
or  from  Federal  sources  other  than  funds 
authorized  by  this  title,  unless  such  match- 
ing requirement  Is  waived. 

(c)  In  carrying  out  the  program  author- 
ized by  this  title  the  Chairman  of  the  Na- 
tional Endowment  for  the  Arts  shall  have 
the  s.\me  authority  a.s  Is  prescribed  In  sec- 
tion 10  of  the  National  Foundation  on  the 
Arts  and  the  Humanities  Act  of  1965. 

(d)  The  provisions  of  sections  5(1)  and  ( .1  \ 
of  the  National  Foundation  on  the  Arts  and 
the  Humanities  Act  of  1965  shall  apply  to 
the  program  authorized  by  this  title. 

ArXHORlZATION   OF   APPROPRIATIONS 

Sec  302.  <al  There  are  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  for  each  fiscal  year  ending  prior 
to  October  1,  1981.  to  the  National  Endow- 
ment for  the  Arts  an  amount  equal  to  the 
total  amounts  received  by  the  Endowment 
for  the  purposes  set  forth  In  section  301(a) 
pursuant  to  the  authority  of  section  10(a) 


f2)  of  the  National  Foundation  on  the  Arts 
:>nd  the  H-:mnnltles  Act  of  !P6,S  re'.atmg  to 
'he  re<;eipt  of  money  and  property  donated, 
bequeathed  or  devised  to  the  Endowment  i 
except  that  the  amount  so  appropriated  for 
any  fiscal  year  shall  not  exceed  the  follow- 
!ne  limitations: 

.\\   For  the  fiscal  year  1977,  $15,000,000. 

12)    Par  the  fiscal  year  1978.  $>0.000.000 

(3)  For  the  fiscal  year  1979.  such  s\:nis  as 
mar  be  necessary. 

(4)  For  the  fiscal  year  1980,  such  sums  as 
may  be   necessary 

(b)   Sums  appropriated  pursuant  to  sub- 
section  (a)   for  any  fiscal  year  shall  remain 
available     for    oblleatlon     and     expenditure 
until  expended. 
TITLE    IV— ARTS    EDUCATION    PROGRAM 

STATEMENT    OF    PrRPOSE 

Sec.  401.  It  is  the  purpose  of  this  title  to 
Improve  the  quality  and  availability  of  arts 
education  for  all  students  by  providing  fi- 
nancial assistance  for  Inservlce  training  and 
retralnlrg  progranis.  demonstration  projects 
of  exemplary  achievements  in  arts  educa- 
tion and  the  development  of  the  dissemina- 
tion of  information  and  materials  ou  arts 
education. 

AUTHORIZATION  OF  APPR0PRI.\T10NS 

Sec.  402.  (a)  There  are  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of 
^hls  title  $10,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  1977, 
$10,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  1978,  and  such 
sums  as  may  be  nece.ssary  for  each  of  the 
fiscal  years  1979  and  1980. 

(b)  Sums  appropriated  pursuant  to  sub- 
section (a)  for  any  fiscal  year  shall  remain 
available  for  obligation  and  expenditure  un- 
til expended. 

ARTS  AND  EDUCATION  PROCR.».M  AUTHORIZED 

Sec.  403.  ia)  The  Chairman  of  the  Na- 
tional Endowment  for  the  Arts,  with  the 
advice  of  the  National  Council  on  the  Arts, 
Is  authorized  to  make  grants  to,  or  enter  Into 
contracts  with.  State  educational  agencies, 
local  educational  agencle.-:.  State  arts  agen- 
cies, institutions  of  higher  education,  or 
other  appropriate  public  agencies  or  non- 
profit organizations  for  the  pv.rpose  of — 

(1)  developing  short-term  and  long-term 
inservlce  training  and  retraining  programs 
for  art  teachers.  t<?a''hlng  artists,  and  ad- 
ministrators and  other  educational  person- 
nel involved  In   arts  education: 

(2)  conducting  workshops,  seminars,  fes- 
tivals, and  other  appropriate  activities  on  a 
national,  regional.  State,  or  local  basis  de- 
signed to  develop  and  demonstrate  outstand- 
ing arts  education  programs,  including  ma- 
terials and  techniques  involving  the  arts  as 
defined  in  section  3ib)  of  the  Arts  and  the 
Humanities  Act  of  1965; 

(3)  collecting,  analyzing,  developing,  and 
disseminating  Information  and  materials  on 
arts  education  programs   and   resources. 

(b)  In  making  grants  or  entering  into  con- 
tract under  the  provisions  of  this  section  for 
inservlce  training  and  retraining  of  arts 
teachers,  the  Chairman,  to  the  extent  prac- 
ticable, shall  give  preference  to  proposals 
In  which  artists  and  art  resoiirce?  of  the  com- 
munity (Including  museums,  performing 
arts  groups,  and  other  similar  grovipsl  will 
be  used  in  carryit^g  out  the  proposal. 

(c)  In  making  grants  or  entering  into  con- 
tracts under  the  provisions  of  this  section. 
the  Chairman  shn'l.  whenev"  the  proposal  Is 
made  by  an  institution  of  higher  educa+icn, 
by  a  public  r.frency  i  other  than  the  State  or 
local  educational  agency!  or  by  a  nonpoflt 
organlzat:on  require  that  the  proposal  con- 
tain adequate  provision  for  consultation 
with,  and  whenever  prartl'-able,  participa- 
tion by  the  appropriate  State  or  local  edu- 
cational agency,  or  both, 

(d)  In  carrying  out  the  program  author- 


ized by  this  title  the  Chairman  shall  have 
the  same  authority  as  is  prescribed  in  sec- 
tion 10  of  the  National  Foundation  on  the 
Arts  and  the  Humanities  Act  of  1965 

CONSTTLTATION;     COOPERATTVE    PROGS.AMS 

Sec  404  (a)  In  the  development  and  re- 
view of  grants  and  contracts  made  under 
this  title,  the  Chairman  shall  consult  with 
the  Comml.ssloner  of  Education  and  with  the 
John  F.  Kennedy  Center  for  the  Perform- 
ing Arts  through  the  Alliance  for  Arte  Edu- 
cation to  insure  improved  coordination  in 
the  arts  education  program  assisted  under 
this  title 

^'b^  Whenever  appropriate,  the  Chairman 
with  the  advice  of  the  National  Council  or 
the  Art?.  1=  authorized  to  enter  into  cooper- 
ative procram.'=  for  arts  education  with  the 
National  Endowment  for  the  Humanities, 
the  John  F.  Kennedy  Center  for  the  Per- 
formlnv:  .\rts   ar.d  the  Office  of  Education 

TITLE  V 

PaBT     A — ElCKNTE.VNLVL      CHALLENGE      GRANTS 

FINDIKGS     AN'D     PTTKPOSK 

Sec.  501.  (a)  The  Congress  finds  that — 

(1)  the  continued  rttality  of  our  repre- 
sentative democracy  Is  dependent  upon  a  re- 
newed commitment  to,  and  understanding 
and  strengthening  of.  the  principles  under- 
lying the  Constitution; 

(2'  the  period  between  the  two  hundred*!-. 
anniversary  of  the  signing  of  the  Declaration 
of  Independence  and  the  two  hundredth 
anniversary  of  the  ratification  of  the  CJonrtl- 
tutlon  is  an  appropriate  time  to  take  meas- 
ures to  Insure  the  future  of  such  vitality 
by  assessing  where  our  society  and  Govern  - 
ment  stand  in  relation  to  founding  prin- 
ciples and  seeking  to  determine  the  most 
effective  methods  to  pursue  goals  appropri- 
ate to  .America  and  its  citizens  In  the  third 
century:  and 

(31  while  the  commemorative  efforts  re- 
garding the  Bicentennial  of  the  Declara- 
tion of  Independence  have,  until  the  pres- 
ent, been  largely  celebratory  in  nature,  the 
observance  of  the  Bicentennial  of  the  Con- 
stitution should  be  primarily  focused  en 
projects  which  will  bring  together  the  pub- 
Uc  and  private  sectors  In  an  effort  to  fr^t 
new  processes  for  solving  problems  facing 
our   Nation    in    its   third   century 

'b)  It  Is  the  purpose  of  this  part  to  es- 
•ablish  a  Bicentennial  Challenge  Grant  pro- 
gram designed  to — 

1 1 )  maintain  and  strengthen  democratic 
processes  and  irtstltutlons  through  encour- 
agi.ng  citizen  participation  :n  such  processes 
and  Institutions: 

(21  develop  new  and  innovative  insights 
and  approaches  to  resolving,  in  an  inte- 
grated manner,  problems  of  a  social  polit- 
ical, and  economic  nat-.ire,  which  confront 
.■\merlca  In  its  third  century:  and 

'3)  develop  new  approaches  for  citizen 
Involvement  in  *he  democratic  system  which 
attempt  to  make  participation  In  the  de- 
c-isionma'<lng  pr>?esses  com^patlble  with  "he 
"nily  lives  of  all  Americans  who  desire  and 
■vho  seek  to  participate 

AtrrHORTZATTON     OF    APPROPRIATIONS 

Sec.  502.  a)  There  are  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  for  each  fiscal  year  endir.g 
prior  to  October  1,  198",  to  the  National  En- 
dowment for  the  H  imanltles  an  amount 
equal  to  the  total  amounts  received  by  the 
Endowm.ent  for  the  purposes  set  forth  in 
section  .502  pursuant  to  the  authority  of 
sertlon  10(a)  (2^  of  the  National  Founda- 
tion on  the  .Mts  and  the  Humanities  .*.ct 
of  1965  (relating  tc>  the  receipt  of  money 
and  property  donated,  bequeathed  or  de- 
vised to  the  Endowment)  except  that  the 
an-.oun*  so  appropriated  for  any  fiscal  yea- 
shall  not  exceed  the  following  limitations 
11    For    the    fls?al    vear    1977,    »:fOO0.OOe 

(21    For   the   fiscal    year    1978    $20,000,000. 
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luch  sums  as 


(3!   For  the  fiscal  year  1979, 
may  i>e  iKx-essary. 

(4)  For  the  fiscal  yrtu  1980. JBUch  sums  as 
may  be  nwessary 

(b)  9nm.s  appropriated  purt'.iant  Ui  sub- 
section iti\  for  anv  Ah.  ivl  y«»ar  shall  remain 
Avallahlp  for  obllgtiUon  and  expetulttTire 
until  PxpflnrlPd 

PR>tiRAM     *OTlIORI/tD 

Sur  '■lO:^  a\  The  Chalrmati  of  the  Na- 
tional Endowin'^nr  for  the  Hutianltlee,  with 
the  ftdvlre  of  the  National  t'cuncll  on  the 
Humanities  1*  authorlred  in  accordance 
with  provisions  of  this  part,  to  eetabllsh  and 
carrv  out  a  privram  of  contfac'ji  with,  or 
(jrants-ln-ald.  to  public  ageni^les  and  non- 
pr<:)flt  orKanlzatlona  for  the  pitrposee  of  this 
p*rt 

(b)  The  total  amount  of  any  payment 
made  under  this  p&rt  for  a  prdgram  or  jjtoJ- 
ect  may  nr>t  exceed  50  per  centum  of  the 
coet  of  such  program  or  project,  except  as 
provided  by  section  604.  j 

(c)  Tn  carrying  out  the  program  author- 
ized by  this  title,  the  ChalrnJan  shall  have 
the  same  authority  as  Is  presrrlberi  in  sec- 
tion 10  of  the  National  Foun  latlon  on  the 
A.rtfl  and  the  Humanities  Act  of  1966.  Ttie 
Chairman,  with  the  advice  ol  the  Council, 
shall  talce  such  steps  as  he  de;ms  necessary 
to  coordinate  the  program  autl  orlzed  by  this 
part  with  the  other  activities  ( t  the  Endow- 
ment. 

(d)  The  provisions  of  sectlo  i  7(g)  of  the 
National  Foundation  on  the  Arts  and  Hu- 
manities Act  of  1966  shall  app  y  to  the  pro- 
gram authorized  by  this  part. 

WArVKR     or     MATCHING     KEQV  IKKMKNTB 

Sec.  504.  The  Chairman,  wll  b  the  advlc« 
of  the  Council,  shall  waive  the  requirement 
of  non-Federal  matching  of  fisids  provided 
by  section  501(b)  of  this  part,  jwhenever  he 
determines  that  highly  merltorlAus  proposals 
for  grants  and  contracts  und^r  this  part 
could  not  otherwise  be  supportil  from  non- 
Pederal  sources  or  from  Federal  iources  other 
than  Funds  autliorlzed  by  this  part,  unless 
such  matching  requirement  Is  waived. 
Dr.Tvumona 

Sec.  505.  For  purposes  of  this   >art — 

(a)  "Chairman"  shall  mean  t  »e  Chairman 
of  the  National  Endowment  or  the  Hu- 
manities; I 

bi  •Endowment"  shall  mean,  the  National 
Endowment  for  the  Humanities^  and 

(c)  "Council"  shall  mean  ^h©  National 
Council  on  the  Humanities. 

Part     B AMERtrAN     BlCEKTENrflAL    Photoo- 

RAPHY    AND  Film   PaopBCT 

nNDINOS    AND    STATEMENT    0»    PTTaPOSSS 

3e.  .  521.  (a)  The  Congress  Unda  (1)  that 
the  federally  supported  photogr  iphlc  project* 
conducted  during  the  1930*s  created  a  lasting 
national  historic  and  artistic  resource  of 
priceless  value  and  (2)  that  the  American 
Revolution  Bicentennial  presei  ta  the  oppor- 
tunity to  create  a  similar  por  rait,  through 
photographs  and  film,  of  th  i  people  and 
communities  of  the  United  8t«  tea. 

(b)  It  Is  the  purpose  of  this  jart  to  estab- 
lish the  American  Bicentennial  Photography 
and  Film  Project,  by  providing  assistance  to 
State  arts  agencies  to  support  qualified 
photography  and  nim  projects  within  their 
States,  and  by  establishing  the  National  En- 
dowment for  the  Arts  as  nation  U  coordinator 
fi  r  the  national  Bicentennial  photography 
and  film  project. 

AtTTHORIZATION     OF     APPSOl  KIATIONS 

Sec.   522.    (a)(H    There  are  authorized 


(2)  Sums  appropriated  pursuant  to  this 
subsection  shall  remain  available  until  ex- 
pended 

(b)  Of  the  amounts  appropriated  pursuant 
to  subsection  (a)  of  this  section,  not  to  ex- 
ceed one-flfth  shall  be  reserved  by  the  Na- 
tional Endowment  for  the  Arte  for  purposes 
of  section  624,  and  the  remainder  shall  be 
apportlonedamong  the  States  on  the  follow- 
ing basis:  The  first  (3,000,000  shall  be  allo- 
cated among  the  States  In  equal  amounts, 
and  the  remainder  shall  be  apportioned 
among  the  States  on  the  basis  of  population. 

STATK   PROJECTS 

Sk:.  533.  (a)  From  funds  appropriated  and 
apportioned  to  each  State  pursuant  to  sec- 
tion 522.  the  Endowment  Is  authorized  to 
provide,  by  grant  or  contract,  financial  assist- 
ance to  the  State  arts  agency  of  each  State, 
pursuant  to  such  regulations  and  guidelines 
as  the  Endowment  shall  establish,  to  permit 
such  State  agency  to  support  one  or  more 
photography  or  film  projects  meeting  the 
purposes  of  this  part.  Such  assistance  shall 
also  be  available  for  acqulrli^  essential 
equipment  and  supplies,  and  for  adminis- 
trative or  supervisory  personnel,  and  for 
processing  and  cataloging,  and  for  the  dis- 
play (and  related  activities)  of  the  photo- 
graphs and  films  produced  with  assistance 
under  this  part. 

(b)(1)  No  financial  assistance  may  t)e 
made  under  this  part  unless  an  application 
Is  made  at  such  time,  in  such  manner  and 
containing  or  accompanied  by  such  Informa- 
tion, as  the  Elndowment  determines  Is  rea- 
sonably necessary. 

(2)  In  providing  financial  assistance  under 
this  part,  the  Endowment  shall  give  priority 
to  prop>osals  which  Involve  promising  photog- 
raphers OT  film  makers  who  are  unemployed 
or  underemployed 

NATIONAL    PROJECT 

Skc.  624.  From  funds  allotted  to  the  En- 
dowment pursuant  to  section  622(b),  the 
Endowment  shall  pay  the  costs  of  adminis- 
tration, provide  for  collection  and  dlssemma- 
tlon  of  photographs  and  films  produced  pur- 
suant to  this  section,  and  provide  direct 
assistance  to  applicants  for  photography  or 
film  projects  of  special  merit  which  meet  the 
purposes  of  this  part.  The  Endowment  shall 
assure  that  representative  photographs  and 
films  (Including,  where  appropriate,  nega- 
tives) produced  with  assistance  furnished 
under  this  part  are  made  available  for  the 
permanent  collection  of  the  Library  of  Con- 
gress. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
luianimous  consent  that  S  3440  be  In- 
definitely postponed. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered 

Mr.  MANSFIELD  Mr  President,  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
wlU  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  caU  the  roll. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call   be   rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  Ls  so  ordered 


be  appropriated  to  the  Natloi 

for  the  Artfl  for  the  purpose  ol  this  part  not 

to   exceed    »6,CX)i\000    for   each    of    the    fiacal 

years  1977  and  1978  and  such  e  ams  as  may  be 

ne<esaarv  f(jr  each  of  the  fiscal 

1980 


to 
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fears  1979  and 


Messages  from  the  President  of  the 
United  States  were  communicated  to  the 
Senate  by  Mr.  Roddy,  one  of  his  secre- 
taries. 


EXECUTIVE  MESSAGES  REFERRED 

As  in  exc-cutlve  session,  the  Acting 
President  pro  tempore  <Mr.  Clark  i  laid 
before  the  Senate  messages  from  the 
President  of  the  United  States  submit- 
ting 6undr>'  nominations  which  were  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Senlces. 

'Tlie  nominations  received  today  are 
printed  at  the  end  of  the  Senate  pro- 
ceedings.) 

COMMUNICATIONS     FROM     EXECU- 
TIVE   DEPARTMENTS.   ETC. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore 'Mr  Clark  I  laid  before  the  Senate 
the  foIlowinK  letters,  which  were  re- 
ferred Bi  Indicated: 

RrpoRT  or  the  National  AiRONAunca  akb 
Space  Administration 
A  letter  from  the  Administrator  of  Na- 
tional Aeronautics  and  Space  tranamlttlng, 
pursuant  to  law.  a  report  on  a  proposed 
transfer  of  funds  from  "Construction  of 
Facilities"  (with  an  accompemylng  report); 
to  the  Committee  on  Aeronautical  and  Spate 
Sciences. 

Paoposxo  Legislation  br  the  Department  or 
THE  Navy 

A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy 
transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legl.slatlon 
to  provide  for  the  use  of  margarine  as  part 
of  the  Navy  ration  i  with  accompanying 
papers) ;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

Report  or  the  Assistant  Seche:tart  of 
Detense 

A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary  of 
Defense  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a  re- 
port on  procurement  from  small  and  other 
business  firms  for  July  1975-February  iy78 
(with  an  accompanying  repxM^) ;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Banking.  Housing  ajud  Urban 
Aflalrs 

Report  or  the  Export-Impost  Bank 
A  letter  from  the  Chairman  of  the  Export- 
Import  Bank  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law. 
a  report  on  the  actions  taken  by  the  Bank 
during  the  quarter  ended  March  31.  lUVfl 
I  with  an  accompanying  report) ,  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Banking,  Housing  and  Urban 
AJTalrs. 

Report  op  the  National  Commission  por  the 
Review  or  F^dfral  and  State  Laws  Relai- 
iNo      to      WniETApprNO      and      Electronic 

StTRVnLl.ANCI 

A  letter  from  the  Chairman  of  the  National 
Commission  for  the  Review  of  Federal  and 
State  Laws  Relating  to  Wiretapping  and 
Electronic  Surveillance  transmitting,  pur- 
suant to  law.  a  report  entitled  "Electronic 
Surveillance"  ( with  an  accompanying  re- 
port);  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

Reports  of  the  Comptroixeb  General 
Two  letters  from  the  Comptroller  General: 
one  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law.  a  list  of 
reports  of  the  General  Accounting  Office  for 
the  month  of  April  1976;  and  the  second 
transmitting  pursuant  to  law,  a  report  en- 
titled "Policies  and  Programs  Being  Devel- 
oped To  Expand  Procurement  of  Products 
Containing  Recycled  Materials"  (with  accom- 
panying papers  and  report) :  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Government  Operations 

Proposed  Legislation  bt  the  Department  of 
Health.  Education,  and  Wfuare 
A  letter  from  the  Under  .secretary  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  transmitting 
a  draft  of  proposed  legislation  t-o  amend  and 
extend  the  program  authorized  by  the  Child 
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Abuse  Prevention  and  Treatment  Act  (with 
accompanying  papers);  to  the  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Public  Welfare 

Proposed  Legislati  in   by  the  National 

Science  Foundation 
A  letter  from  the  Director  of  the  National 
Science  Foundation  transmitting  a  draft  of 
prciposed  legLslatlon  for  authorizations  for 
the  fiscal  year  1978  iwlth  accompanying  pa- 
pers i:  to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Pub- 
lic Welfare. 

Notice    of    Certain    Meetings    Relating    to 

Entb<.v 
A  letter  from  the  Assistant  General  Coun- 
sel of  the  Federal  Energy  Administration 
t.'-axi.'-mlttlng  notice,  pursuant  to  law,  of  cer- 
tain meetings  related  to  the  International 
energy  program  i  with  accompanying  pa- 
pers); to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  In- 
sular AiTalrs 

Proposed  Contracts  for  Research  Projects 

Six  letters  from  the  Deputy  Assistant  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior  tran.'^mlttlng,  pursuant 
to  law.  six  proposed  contracts  for  research 
projects  (With  accompanying  papers);  to 
the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
ASalrs. 
Sale  of  Aoriculturai   CoMMODiTiEa  to  Stria 

A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary  of 
Slate  triinsmlttlng.  pursuant  to  law,  a  De- 
termination with  Statement  of  Reasons  per- 
mitting the  sale  of  up  to  »4.3  mUllon  of  ag- 
ricultural commodities  to  Syria  (with  ac- 
companying papers);  to  the  Committee  on 
.Agriculture  and  Forestry 

ACRicDLTi;aAL  Sales  to  Bangladesh 

A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary  of 
State  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a  Deter- 
mination wal-.Ing  the  exclusion  of  the  Gov- 
ernment to  Bangladesh  frcm  the  definition 
of  -friendly  countn,-"  for  the  purpuee  of  agrl- 
cu'.tural  commodity  sales  to  It  (with  ac- 
companying papers):  to  the  Committee  on 
Agrlcultvire  and  Forestry. 
Report  of  the   Federal  Power  Commission 

A  letter  from  the  Chairman  of  the  Fed- 
eo-ai  Power  Commlssloii  transmitting,  pur- 
suant to  law.  Its  annual  report  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  Jtine  30,  1975  (with  an  twxom- 
panylng  report);  to  the  Committee  on  Com- 
merce 

Proposed  Legislation  by  the  Attorney 
General 

A  letter  from  the  Attorney  General  trans- 
mitting a  draft  of  proposed  le.glslatlon  to 
amer.d  the  Co.mprehcn.slve  Drug  Abuse  Pre- 
vention and  Control  Act  (with  accompany- 
ing papers);  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

Published  REctrtATTONs  of  the  Department 
OF  Health,  Eohcation,  and  Welfare 

A  letter  from  the  Acting  Director  of  the 
Offlce  of  Reglatory  Review  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare, 
trariiimlttlng,  pursuant  to  law,  a  copy  of 
published  regulatloiiS  relating  to  educational 
programs  (with  accompanying  papers),  to 
the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare. 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES 

The  following  reports  of  committees 
were  submitted: 

Bv  Mr.  SPARKMAN,  from  the  Committee 
on  Foreign   Relations,   without   amendment: 

S  Res  448  A  resolution  urging  United 
States  policy  with  respect  to  Lebanon  (Rept. 
No  94-908). 

By  Mr.  LONG,  from  the  Committee  on  Fi- 
nance, with  amendments;  and  an  amend- 
ment to  the  title: 


HJl.  8948.  An  act  to  amend  the  Account- 
ing and  Auditing  Act  of  1960  to  provide  for 
the  audit,  by  the  Comptroller  General  of  the 
Internal  Revenue  Service  and  of  the  Bureau 
of  Alcohol,  Tobacco,  and  Firearms  (Rept. 
No  94-909 > . 

Bt  Mr  WTLJ.IAMS.  from  the  Committee 
on  Banking.  Housing  and  Urban  Affairs,  with 
an  amendment: 

S.  2849.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Investment 
Advisers  Act  of  1940  to  authorize  the  Secu- 
rities and  Exchange  Commission  to  prescribe 
standards  of  qualification  and  financial 
responsibility  for  investment  advisers,  and 
for  other  purposes  (together  with  minority 
views)     (Rept.    No.    94-910). 

By  Mr.  JACKSON,  from  the  Commltlee  on 
interior  and  Insular  Affairs: 

S.  Res.  451.  An  original  resolution  au- 
thorizing additional  expenditures  for  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 
Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Rules  and 
.\dm;:ilEtratlon. 


EXECUTIVE   REPORTS   OF 
COMMITTEES 

As  in  executive  session,  the  following 
executive    reports    of    committees    were 

submitted: 

By  Mr.  PEARSON,  from  the  Committee  on 
Commerce : 

S.  John  Bylnpton.  of  Virginia,  to  be  a  Com- 
missioner of  the  Consumer  Product  Safety 
Commission  (together  with  minority  views) 
(Exec.  Rept.  No.  94-24). 

(The  above  nomination  was  reported 
with  the  recommendation  that  it  be  con- 
firmed, subject  to  the  nominee's  commit- 
ment to  respond  to  requests  to  appear 
and  testify  before  any  duly  constituted 
committee  of  the  Senate.) 

By  Mr.  JACKSON,  from  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs: 

Ronald  G.  Coleman,  of  Virginia,  to  be  an 
Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 

(The  above  nomination  was  reported 
with  the  recommendation  that  it  be  con- 
firmed, subject  to  the  nominee's  com- 
mitment to  respond  to  requests  to  appear 
and  testify  before  any  duly  constituted 
committee  of  the  Senate.) 

By  Mr.  SPARKMAN,  from  the  Committee 
on  Porelgn  Relations,  with  a  declaration: 

Exec.  E.  94th  Congress  2d  session.  Treaty 
of  Friendship  and  Cooperation  between  the 
United  States  of  America  and  Spain,  signed 
at  Madrid  on  January  24,  1976,  together  with 
Its  seven  Supplementary  Agreements  and  Its 
eight  related  exchanges  of  notes  (Exec.  Rept. 
No.  94-25). 


JOINT  REFERRAL  OF  A  BILL— 
S. 2510 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  S.  2510,  a  bill 
relating  to  the  construction  of  the  Alaska 
gas  pipeline,  which  has  been  referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Commerce  also  be  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 


INTRODUCTION  OP  BILLS  AND 
JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

The  following  bills  and  joint  resolu- 
tions were  Introduced,  read  the  first  time 


and,  by  unanimous  consent,  the  second 
time,  and  referred  as  indicated: 

By  Mr.  HUDDLESTON: 

S.  3457.   A   bill   to   amend   title   5,   United 

States   Code,   to  extend  certain   benefits   to 

former     employees     of     cotinty     committees 

established  pursuant  to  section  8;b)    of  the 

Soil  Conservation  and   Domestic   Allotment 

Act,  and  for  other  purposes.  Referred  to  the 

Committee  on  Post  Offlce  and  Cin;  S«"-vlc*. 

By  Mr.  BUCKLEY: 

S.  3458.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Housing  and 

Community  Development  Act   of   1974  wltb 

regard  to  the  definition  of  the  term  "city*" 

as  It   Is  used  in  that  Act.  Referred   to  the 

Committee  on  Banking,  Housing  and  Urban 

Affairs. 

By  Mr.  SPARKMAN  (by  request)  : 

S.  3459.  A  bill  to  provide  for  Increased  par- 
ticipation by  the  United  States  In  the  Asian 
Development  Bank.  Referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign   Relations. 

S.  3460.  A  bill  to  provide  for  Increased 
participation  by  the  United  States  In  the 
International  Bank  for  Reconstruction  anfl 
Development,  and  for  other  purposes  Re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Rela- 
tions. 

S.  3461.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Foreign  As- 
sistance Act  of  1961,  and  for  other  ptirposes. 
Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Rela- 
tions. 

S.  3462.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Arms  Control 
and  Disarmament  Act,  as  amended.  In  order 
to  extend  the  authorization  for  appropria- 
tions. Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Porelgn 
Relations. 

S.  3463.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Foreign  As- 
sistance Act  of  1961,  as  amended,  to  author- 
ize additional  authority  for  Overseas  Private 
Investment  Corporation  for  fiscal  year  1978. 
Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Porelgn 
Relations. 

8.  3464.  A  bill  to  provide  for  Increased  par- 
ticipation by  the  United  States  In  the  Aalaii 
Development  Fund.  Referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Porelgn  Relations. 

S.  3466.  A  bUl  to  provide  for  Increased  par- 
ticipation by  the  United  States  In  the  Inter- 
national Development  Association.  Referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Porelgn  Relations 

S.  3466.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Porelgn  Serv- 
ice BuUdlngs  Act.  1926,  to  authorize  addi- 
tional appropriations  for  the  buildings  pro- 
gram for  fiscal  years  1978  and  1979.  Referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations. 
By  Mr.  BURDICK: 

S  3467.  A  bill  to  Include  unpledged  de- 
posits In  the  Bank  of  North  Dakota,  main- 
tained by  any  financial  Institution  which  U 
a  member  of  a  Federal  Home  Loan  Bank,  ee- 
ls an  Insured  Institution  as  defined  In  sec- 
tion 401(a)  of  the  National  Housing  Act,  ae 
assets  for  purposes  of  meeting  the  liquidity 
requirements  under  section  6A(b)  of  the 
Federal  Home  Loan  Bank  Act  (12  U.S.C. 
1425a(b)).  Referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Banking,  Housing  and  Urban  Affairs, 

By  Mr.  GARY  HART  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Haskell)  : 

S.  3468.  A  bUl  to  provide  for  certain  pay- 
ments to  be  made  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  to  local  governments  based  on  the 
amount  of  certain  public  lands  within  their 
boundaries,  and  for  other  purposes.  Referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs. 

By  Mr.  PEARSON: 

S.  3469.  A  bill  to  provide  for  affording 
equal  educational  opportunities  for  students 
in  the  Nation's  elementary  and  secondary 
schools.  Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Labor 
and  Public  Welfare. 

By  Mr.  INOUYE: 

S  3470.  A  bUl  to  amend  titles  XVIII  and 
XLX  of  the  Social  Security  Act  to  provide 
for  the  coverage  of  certain  social  work  serv- 
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Ices  under  th«-  supplementary  m/Kllc4kl  Insur- 
ance beneflts  progr&ni  and  the  n:ecUcaid  pro- 
gram  Referred  to  the  Conimitte*  on  Finance. 

By  Mr.  BROOKE 
8.  3471.  A  bill  to  amend  the  S  icurtttes  Ex- 
change Act  of  1934;  and 

S.  3  472.  A  bill  to  amend  the  S  curltle*  Ex- 
change Act  of  1934.  Relerred  to  1  tie  Commit- 
tee on  Banking;,  Housing  and  U  ban  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  WILLIAMS 
S.  3473.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of   PomUto  Ku- 
kuda  Eure.  Referred  to  the  Comn  Ittee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  WILLIAMS 
S.  3474.  A  bill  to  amend  title  1  [  of  the  So- 
cial Security  Act  to  make  more  e  [ultable  the 
provisions  relating  to  deductions  from  bene- 
fits on  account  of  noacovered  n  muneratlve 
iictlvlty  outside  the  United  Stat  (s.  Referred 
to  tie  Conunlttee  on  Finance. 

By  Mr.  CANNON: 
S  3475.  A  bill  relating  to  tl:  9  display  of 
certain  historical  documents  wll  nin  the  U.S. 
Capitol  Building  during  the  ci  lendar  year 
1976  Referred  to  the  Commltt  le  on  Rules 
and  Administration. 


STATEMENTS       ON        TTrfRODUCED 
Bn,LS    AND   JOINT   RESOLUTIONS 

By  Mr.  HUDDLESTC 

S.  3457.  A  bill  to  amend  tllle  5.  United 
State.s  Code,  to  extend  cerfcin  benefits 
to  former  employer-  of  couity  commit- 
tees establish  pursuant  to  i  ectlon  8(b) 
of  the  Soil  Conservation  ai  d  Domestic 
Allotment  Act,  and  for  othi  r  purposes. 
Referred  to  the  Committee  oi  Post  OflBce 
and  Civil  Service 

Mr.  HUDDLESTON.  Mr.  President,  the 
Agricultural  Stablll;'atlon  and  Conser- 
vation Service  is  the  agencyjof  the  U.S. 
Deuartment  of  Agriculture  mat  admin- 
isters specified  commodity  and  related 
program.s  designed  for  prcKUCtlon  ad- 
justment, resource  protectlo^.  and  price, 
market,  and  farm  income  itablllzation. 
County  ASCS  employees  are  employed  by 
county  ASC  committees  established  pur- 
suant to  section  8(b)  of  the  Soil  and 
Domestic  Allotment  Act  as  amended  Al- 
thouph  county  ASCS  employees  help  ad- 
minister Federal  programs  a.s»lgned  to 
the  committees  by  the  Congres.s.  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture,  Executive  order,  et 
cetera,  they  are  rot  included  under  the 
civil  service  system  because  the  act  spec- 
ifies that  the.se  programs  shall  be  admin- 
istered at  thp  county  level  by  farmer- 
elected  committeemen 

The  Congress  has  extended  to  county 
ASCS  employees  the  same  retirement, 
leave.  Insurance,  and  other  benefits  pro- 
vided civil  service  employees,  as  well  as 
the  opportunity  to  transfer  to  other 
agencies  within  the  USDA  The  legisla- 
tion which  I  am  introducing  today,  if 
enacted,  would  permit  county  office  em- 
ployees of  the  Agricultural  Stabilization 
and  Conservation  Service  to  carry  their 
leave  balances,  leave  eaminf:  capacities, 
years  of  service,  et  cetera,  to  govern- 
mental departments  other  than  USD.\ 

Mr.  President,  county  ASC  employees 
help  administer  Federal  programs.  In  my 
Judgment,  they  are  qualified,  skilled,  and 
competent  and  should  be  afforded  the 
same  transfer  opportunities  available  to 
other  Federal  employees.  This  bill.  If 
enacted,  would  not  permit  coimty  ASC 
employees  to  bypass  any  eligibility  re- 


quirements or  give  them  any  privilege  to 
"bump  up  " 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  bill 
be  printed  In  the  Record. 

Th.^re  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows : 

8.    3407 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Rouse  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congresf  assembled.  That  (a) 
section  6334(f)  of  title  6.  United  States 
Code,  is  amended  by  striking  out  "under  the 
Department   of   Agriculture", 

(bl  The  first  .sentence  of  section  6312  of 
title  5,  United  States  Code,  Is  amended  by 
striking  out  "In  the  case  of  any  officer  or 
employee  In  or  under  thn  Department  of 
Agriculture". 

(c)  -Section  3602(aMC)  of  tlUe  B,  United 
States  Code,  Is  amended  by  striking  out  "who 
Is  an  employee  In  or  under  the  Department 
of  Agriculture". 

Sec.  2.  The  amendments  made  by  the  first 
section  of  this  Act  shall  take  effect  on  the 
date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act. 


By  Mr.  BUCKLEY: 

S.  3458.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Housing 
and  Community  Development  Act  of  1974 
with  regard  to  the  definition  of  the  term 
"city"  as  it  Is  used  in  that  act.  Referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Banking.  Housing 
und  Urban  Affairs. 

Mr.  BUCKLEY.  Mr.  President,  students 
of  local  government  in  New  York  State 
have  long  been  aware  of  the  fact  that  it« 
de\elopment  has  proceeded  in  a  random 
and  less  than  logical  pattern.  The 
original  existence  of  the  town  tis  a  large- 
ly rural  unit  of  local  government  and  the 
city  as  a  thickly  populated  urban  unit, 
a  pattern  which  Is  still  characteristic  of 
many  other  States,  has,  in  New  York 
State,  yielded  to  a  later  pattern  which 
displays  a  combination  of  large  urban 
towns,  exercising  virtually  all  of  the  func- 
tions normally  associated  with  city  gov- 
ernment; heavUy  urbanized  villages 
which  originated  as  outgrowths  of  towns 
but  which  in  many  cases  now  function 
as  de  facto  cites,  although  still  desig- 
nated officially  as  villages,  and  cities 
which  in  many  cases  are  far  smaller  in 
population,  and  less  complex,  than  many 
existing  towns  and  villages. 

The  extent  of  the  diversity  which 
characterizes  New  York's  local  govern- 
ment is  easily  appreciated  by  glancing 
at  a  few  statistics.  New  York's  towns 
range  in  population  from  a  low  of  ap- 
proximately 50  inhabitants  to  a  high  of 
over  800,000:  the  State's  villages  cover  a 
range  from  approximately  25  inhabi- 
tants to  approximately  40,000:  while  our 
cities  van.-  from  approximately  3.000  to 
the  7  million-plus  of  New  York  City. 

Tlie  point  I  wish  to  make  today  Is  that 
a  system  of  local  government  whirh  is 
characterized  by  several  different  forms 
of  municipal  organization — town  vil- 
lage, city— is  111  served  by  the  type  of 
Federal  law  which  falls  to  recognize  the 
diversity  that  exists  from  State  to  State. 
Specifically.  I  .suggest  that  the  Housing 
and  Community  Development  Act  of 
1974  is  deficient  in  that  It  defines  "city" 
in  such  a  way  as  to  mle  out  the  large 
urban  towns  of  New  York  State.  This 
discrepancy  might  not  be  a  problem  for 
many  other  States,  which  have  other. 


simpler  patterns  of  local  government:  It 
is  a  serious  problem  for  New  York  To 
take  an  extreme  example,  it  is  unre.TlLs- 
tlc  for  the  town  of  Hempstead,  whose 
population  exceeds  800.000  and  which 
provides  all  of  the  municipal  services  of 
any  large  metropolitan  city,  to  be  ex- 
cluded from  certain  features  of  this  act 
because  of  the  historical  accident  which 
made  it  a  "town"  and  not  a  "city." 

Therefore.  I  am  today  Introducing 
legislation  to  correct  this  shortcoming 
of  the  Housing  and  Cormn unity  Devel- 
opment Act  of  1974  by  redefining  the 
term  "city."  I  request  that  this  bill  be 
referred  to  the  proper  committee  so 
that  this  issue  might  receive  the  seriou.s 
studj'  it  deserves.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  bill  be  printed  at  thLs 
point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

S.  3458 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  section 
102'a)(5)(B)  of  the  Housing  and  Commu- 
nity Development  Act  of  1974  Is  amended  — 

fl)  by  Inserting  "and"  Immediately  be- 
fore "(II)":  and 

12)  by  striking  out  ",  and  (111)"  and  all 
that  follows  through  "the  Oensus". 


By  Mr.  SPARKMAN  >  by  request*  : 

S.  3459.  A  bill  to  provide  for  lncrea.sed 
participation  by  the  United  States  in  the 
Asian  Envelopment  Bank  Referred  to 
tile  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  by 
request  I  introduce  for  appropriate  ref- 
erence a  bill  to  provide  for  increai»ed 
participation  by  the  United  States  in  the 
A-sian  Development  Bank. 

Tlie  bill  has  been  requested  by  the 
Department  of  the  Treasurj-  and  I  am 
introducing  it  in  order  that  there  may 
be  a  specific  bill  to  which  Members  of 
the  Senate  and  the  public  may  direct 
tlielr  attention  and  comments. 

I  reserve  my  right  to  support  or  oppose 
this  bill,  a.s  well  as  any  suggested  amend- 
ments to  it,  when  it  is  considered  by  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  bill 
be  printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point, 
together  with  the  letter  from  the  Acting 
Secretary  of  the  Treasurv-  to  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  Senate  dated  May  14,  1976. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

S.  3459 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assemblrd.  That  the 
Asian  Development  Bank  Act  (22  US  C  285- 
285h)  Is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  section: 

"Sec.  22. (a).  The  United  States  Governor 
of  the  Bank  Ls  hereby  authorized  to  sub- 
scribe to  the  additional  shares  of  the  capita! 
stock  of  the  Bank  allocated  to  the  United 
States  under  the  second  replenishment  of 
the  ordinary  capital  resources  of  the  Bank 

(b)  In  order  to  pay  for  the  lnerea.se  in  the 
United  States  subscription  provided  for  In 
thiB  section,  there  Is  hereby  avithorlzed  to  be 
appropriated  without  fiscal  year  limitation 
such  sums  as  may  be  nec<«ssary  for  payment 
by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
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The  SrmrTARY  of  thk  Treascrt. 

Washington.  DC  .  May  14,  1976. 
Hon.Nri.miNA   R'><  KTrnxER, 
President  of  the  Senate, 
Wa.'ihington    DC. 

Dear  Mr  President:  There  1.?  transmitted 
herewith  a  draft  bUl,  "To  provide  for  In- 
creased partirlpatlon  by  the  United  States 
in  the  Asian  Developme:.t  Bank  " 

The  draft  bill  would  authorize  the  Oovenor 
of  the  Asian  Developmer.t  Bank  (ADB)  to 
agree  to  subscribe  to  additional  shares  of 
the  capital  stock  of  the  Bank  under  the 
second  replenishment  of  the  ordinary  capital 
resources  of  the  Bank  and  to  pay  to  the 
Bank  such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  for  the 
Increase  In  the  United  State.?  subscription. 
The  bill  would  also  authorize  the  appro- 
priation without  fiscal  year  limitation  of 
such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  for  payment 
by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 

This  legislation  Is  necessary  because  sec- 
tion 5  of  the  Asian  Development  Bank  Act 
(Public  Law  89-369,  as  amended)  provides 
that  Congressional  authorization  must  be 
obtained  for  the  United  States  Governor 
to  subscribe  to  additional  share."  of  stock  of 
the  Bank.  Moreover,  legislation  is  required 
In  order  to  authorize  the  appropriation  of 
the  necessary  amounts  to  enable  the  United 
States  to  contribute  to  the  ADB. 

The  Administration  Is  currently  involved 
in  International  negotiations  which  have  no'. 
yet  reached  a  stage  where  a  specific  figure 
regarding  the  size  of  the  U.S.  share  can  be 
included  In  the  proposed  legislation.  As  soon 
as  a  specific  figure  Is  available,  we  will  submit 
It  to  the  Congress  for  Its  consideration. 

The  proposed  legislation  1^  being  trans- 
mitted at  this  time  in  compliance  with  the 
Congressional  Budget  Act  of  1974  because  the 
Administration  may  request  an  appropria- 
tion for  FY  1978  as  the  first  installment  of 
the  United  States  subscription  to  the  Second 
Replenishment  of  the  ordinary  capital  re- 
sources of  the  ADB 

The  Asian  Development  Bank  was  estab- 
lished In  1966  for  the  purpose  of  lending 
funds,  promoting  invesiinent.  and  providing 
technical  assistance  to  developing  countries 
In  the  Asian  region.  Of  the  42  members  of 
the  Bank.  28  are  regional  countries  and  14 
are  non-regional  members  Inc:  idlng  Canada, 
and  the  United  States  and  12  European 
nations. 

The  ADB's  resources  consl.?t  of  ordinary 
capital  resources  and  special  funds  resources 
The  ordinary  operations  of  the  ADB  are  fi- 
nanced from  Its  ordinary  capital  resources 
which  consist  of  the  ADB's  subscribed  capi- 
tal stock,  the  proceeds  of  borrowings  (which 
are  backed  by  the  ADB's  callable  capital) 
the  sale  of  participations  In  its  loans,  and 
profits  derived  from  ordinary  operations.  In 
Its  nine  years  of  oi>eratlon.  the  ADB  has  ap- 
proved loans  at  near  market  rates  totaling 
nearly  $1.9  billion  from  its  ordi-.ary  capital 
resources. 

!n  1975  It  became  clear  that  an  Increase  In 
subscribed  ordinary  capital  would  become 
necessary  if  the  ADB  was  to  continue  lending 
operations  through  the  end  of  the  decade.  In 
November  1976  ADB  Majiagement  submitted. 
for  the  consideration  of  the  Board  of  Direc- 
tors, the  outlines  of  a  replenishment  proposal 
to  finance  ADB  ordinary  capital  operations 
from  mid-1977  through  1981.  Under  this  pro- 
posal there  would  be  a  135 ^  Increase  In  tlie 
ADB  ordinary  capital  stock  amounting  t.. 
about  $4.96  billion.  A  135  percent  Increase  for 
the  U.S.  would  total  about  8814  million. 

Several  countries.  Including  the  United 
States,  have  raised  questions  about  the  Man- 
agement's proposal  and  discussions  are  con- 
tinuing. The  Administration.  In  principle 
-"supports  U.S.  partlclpRtlon  in  an  ADB  re- 
plenishment but  has  niade  no  decisions  on 
the  size  of  any  U.S  participation.  Before  the 
Administration  makes  such  a  decision,  we  will 
consult  with  the  Congre:^?  .A^sumlni-  Inter- 
national agreement  Is  reached,  an  appropria- 


tion of  a  first  installment  may  be  sought  in 
i-Y  1978. 

I  believe  that  strong  Congressional  support 
for  the  ADB  is  essential  to  the  foreign  as- 
sistance policy  of  the  United  States  I  hope 
we  can  achieve  agreement  on  the  general 
principles  of  the  replenishment  in  order  that 
the  U.S.  can  continue  to  play  its  key  role  in 
the  ADB 

It  would  be  appreciated  if  you  would  lay 
the  proposed  bill  before  the  Senate.  A  similar 
proposal  has  been  sent  to  the  Speaker  of  the 
House  of  Representatives. 

The  Department  has  been  advised  by  the 
Office  of  Management  and  Budget  that  there 
Is  no  objection  to  the  presentation  of  this 
legislation  for  the  consideration  of  the  Con- 
gress and  that  its  enactment  would  be  in  ac- 
cord with  the  program  of  the  President. 
Sincerely  yours, 

George  H    Dixon, 

.Acting    Secretary. 


By  Mr.  SPARKNL\N  <by  request)  : 

S.  3460.  A  bill  to  provide  for  increased 
participation  by  the  United  States  In 
the  International  Bank  for  Reconstruc- 
tion and  Development,  and  for  other 
purpo.ses.  Referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  by 
reque-st  I  introduce  for  appropriate  ref- 
erence a  bill  to  provide  for  increased 
participation  by  the  United  States  in 
the  International  Bank  for  Reconstruc- 
tion and  Drveloijment,  and  for  other 
purposes 

The  bill  has  been  requested  by  the 
Department  of  the  Treasury  and  I  am 
introducing  it  in  order  that  there  may 
be  a  ."specific  bill  to  which  Menibers  of 
the  Senate  and  the  public  may  direct 
their  attention  and  comments. 

I  reserve  my  right  to  support  or  oppose 
thi.";  bill,  as  well  as  any  suggested  amend- 
ments to  it,  when  it  is  considered  by  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  bill 
be  printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point, 
together  with  the  letter  from  the  Acting 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to  the  F»resi- 
dent  of  the  Senate  dated  May  14.  1976. 

There  being  no  ob.iection,  the  .mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  ;n  the 
Record,  a.s  follows: 

S    3460 

Bf  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
Bretton  Woods  Agreements  Act  (22  U.S.C. 
286-286K-2)  Is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following  new  section : 

"Sec.  24.  (a)  The  United  States  Governor 
of  the  Bank  is  authorized  n  )  to  vote  for  an 
Increase  of  $8,444,450,000  In  the  authorized 
capital  stock  of  the  Bank  and  (2)  If  such 
increa.'*  becomes  effective,  to  subscribe  on 
behalf  of  the  United  States  to  thirteen 
thousand  five  additional  shares  of  the  capital 
sto'-k  of  the  Bank:  P'^cvided,  hoicrre'^.  That 
any  subscription  to  additional  shares  shall  be 
made  only  after  the  amount  required  to  pay 
for  the  paid-in  portion  of  such  subscription 
has  been  appropriated. 

(b)  In  order  to  pay  for  the  Increase  In  the 
United  States  subscription  to  the  Bank  pro- 
vided for  In  this  section,  there  Is  hereby  au- 
thorized to  be  appropriated  $1,568,858,175  to 
remain  available  until  expended." 

THE  Secretary  of  the  Treasttry, 

Washington.  May  14,  1976. 
Hon.  Nelson  A.  Rockefeller, 
President  of  the  Senate 
Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Mr  Preskient  There  I?  transmitted 
herewith   a   draft   bill,   "To  provide   for  in- 


creased participation  by  the  United  States 
in  the  International  Barik  for  Reconstruc- 
tton  and  Development,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses" 

The  bll!  would  authorize  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  as  the  United  States  Governor 
of  the  International  Bank  for  Reconstruc- 
tion and  Development  (IBRD)  to  vote  for 
an  increase  of  $8  4  billion  in  the  authorized 
capital  stock  of  the  Bank  and  to  subscribe 
on  behalf  of  the  United  States  to  13.006 
additional  shares  of  capital  stock.  However. 
any  subscription  to  additional  shares  could 
be  made  only  after  the  amount  required  tc. 
pay  for  the  pa:d-lr;  portion  of  such  subscrip- 
tion has  been  appropriated.  The  bii;  would 
also  authorize  the  appropriation  of  $1.- 
568.858.175  for  the  Increase  In  the  United 
States  subscription. 

This  legislation  Is  necessary-  because  Sec- 
tion 5  of  the  Bretton  Woods  Agreements  Act 
provides  that  Congressional  atithorlzatlon 
must  be  obtained  for  the  United  States  Gov- 
er::or  to  agree  to  a.,  increase  In  the  capital 
stock  of  the  Bank  and  ir.  the  United  States 
subscription.  Moreover,  legislation  l5  required 
in  order  to  authorize  the  appropriation  of 
the  necessary  amounts  to  enable  the  United 
States  to  make  payments  lor  the  additional 
shares 

The  proposed  legislation  Is  being  trai.smit- 
ted  at  this  time  Ir.  compliance  with  the 
Congrcsslo:.al  Budget  Act  of  1974  because 
the  .Administration  plans  to  request  a  FV 
1P78  appropriation  for  the  first  Installment 
of  the  United  States  subscription  tc  the 
IBRD  Selective  Capital  Increase 

We  consider  the  World  Bank,  now  lending 
at  an  annual  rate  of  five  bllllo:.  dollars,  to 
be  an  indispensable  source  of  capital  for 
the  developing  countries.  Bank  lo&r.s  ca:"j 
only  be  productive  when  extended  to  coun- 
tries following  sound  ecoiiomic  policies  con- 
ducive to  achieving  rapid  rates  of  growth 
and  the  efficient  use  of  domestic  resources 
The  Bank  l.as  the  technical  exp>ertlse  to 
provide  the  policy  advice  tc  these  countries 
to  maximize  the  effectiveness  cf  its  credit."^ 

.Additional  capital  is  now  recuired  for  the 
Bank  to  continue  to  play  its  key  role  in  de- 
velopment finance,  to  maintain  Its  lending 
program  into  the  1980s,  and  to  retain  the 
confidence  of  the  private  capital  markets 
from  which  the  Bank  derives  most  of  its  re- 
sources. After  several  months  of  discussions, 
the  Bank's  Board  of  Directors  has  reached 
agreement  on  an  Iticrease  In  the  authorized 
capital  stock  and  on  additional  subi^criptions 
by  member  countries.  The  prcpo.sal  has  been 
submitted  to  the  Board  of  Governors  for  it,'; 
approva;.  Under  tlie  proposal,  the  authori."ed 
capital  stock  wo-.;la  be  increased  by  $8.4  bil- 
lion and  present  members  would  sub.scribe 
to  an  additlona;  $8.3  billion,  of  which  10 
percetit  would  be  paid-in  and  the  remainder 
callable. 

As  in  the  past,  the  Bank  expects  to  derive 
the  great  bulk  of  its  ordinary  capital  re- 
sources from  capital  markets.  As  a  conse- 
queitce,  it  must  itself  lend  at  near  market 
rates.  In  ccntra-st.  the  Internationa-  Devel- 
opment Association,  which  Is  a  member  of 
the  World  Bank  Group,  derive?  its  highly 
concessional  funds  from  the  national  budg- 
ets of  Its  donor  members. 

The  full  US  subscription  is  $1.57  billion. 
Because  subscriptions  to  callable  capital 
represent  highly  contingent  obligations.  It  Is 
our  present  intentio-.  to  restrict  our  appro- 
priations reque.n  to  the  $157  million  which 
is  required  to  be  paid-in  The  purpose  of 
callable  capital  is  essentially  to  guarantee 
owners  of  IBRD  bonds  against  a  situation 
in  which  wide.'^prea;!  defaults  on  Bank  loans 
would  prevent  the  Bank  from  servicing  its 
obligations.  It  Is  consistent  with  budget  prac- 
tice not  to  appropriate  for  guarantees  in  ad- 
vance of  the  need  for  funds.  Moreover,  the 
B.ini.  has  never  h  .d  a  borrower  default.  In 
the  event  a  defatilt  actually  occurred,  its  net 
income  which  is  S200-8300  million  per  year 
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md  rese.vea  or  11.9  bUUon  woitd  be  th«  first 
line  of  clefen«e 

Appropriations  will  b«  tougb  :  In  three  an- 
nual Installments  of  852  nillll  m,  beginning 
with  the  FY  1978  budget  wllfc  anticipated 
outlays  in  similar  amounts  ofrer  the  same 
three  year  period.  No  US.  gubscjlptlons  would 
be  made  until  appropriations  ^are  obtained 
Once  the  paid-in  portion  N  .ipproprlated.  a 
•ubscrlpilon  to  the  callablf  niCl  paid-in  por- 
tions of  that  Installment  woUli  be  made 

The  sizes  and  country  shares  of  the  pro- 
posed capital  Increase  are  related  t*^  the 
recent  International  Monetary  FMnd  (IMF) 
quota  Increases  The  policy  of  having  in- 
creases In  IBRD  subftcrlpttons  parallel  to  sp-- 
clal  Increases  In  IMF  quotas  la  based,  funda- 
mentally, on  the  view  that  taonibers  whose 
relative  economic  streng^th  has  increased,  as 
reflected  by  their  receiving  a  larger  share  In 
IMF  quotas,  can  appropriately  be  expected 
to  take  a  corresponding  Increase  In  their  sub- 
scriptions to  the  capital  of  the  IBRD  In  order 
to  achieve  this  result  the  peri-eotage  Increase 
In  the  current  capital  Increasf  of  different 
oountrles  varies  widely,  ranging  from  270  per- 
cent for  Saudi  Arabia  arul  IraO  through  19 
percent  for  the  United  States  tt^  nothing  for 
tlie  United  Kingdom.  The  overi^l  Increase  Is 
27  percent  • 

Because  most  countries  halte  larger  In- 
creases In  percentage  terms  thOfi  the  United 
States,  our  share  of  the  capltMl  Increase  Is 
about  19  percent  as  comparafl  to  our  25 
percent  share  of  IBRD  capital.  t"he  U.S.  vot- 
ing power  will,  as  a  consequen<te.  drop  from 

22  6  percent  to  21.9  percent  of /the  total. 
The    Increase    In    the    auth(*lzed    capital 

stock  rerjulres  a  75  percent  nu  Jorlty  of  the 
total  voting  power  and  the  1  'nlted  Statee 
bas  the  largest  single  share  of  votes,  almost 

23  percent.  Therefore,  US  ap(  roval  will  al- 
mast  certainly  be  necessary  In  i  »rder  to  allow 
the  Increase  In  authorized  ca|  iltal  stock  to 
take  place  and  enable  other  countries  to 
•ubscrlbe  to  additional  capital  ^tock. 

A  Special  Report  of  the  National  Advisory 
Council  on  International  Moi^tary  and  Pl- 
aanclal  Policies  on  this  Increase  In  the  re- 
»>urces  of  'he  Bank  will  bf  transmitted 
•eparately  to  you  and  to  the  jfeeaker  of  the 
House  of  Reprcentatlves.         T 

I  urge  prompt  and  favorablefconslderatlon 
fj-om  the  Congrt       of  this  legislation. 

It  will  be  appi  lated  If  yfu  would  lay 
the  proposed  bill  before  the  Sei|ate.  A  similar 
pro{K)sed  bill  has  boen  transmitted  to  the 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Repnpentatlves. 

The  Department  has  been  a  Ivlsed  by  the 
Office  of  Management  and  Bud  ;et  that  there 
Is  no  objection  to  the  presen  atlon  of  this 
Ifglslatlon  for  the  conslderatld  i  of  the  Con- 
gress and  that  Its  enactment  would  be  In 
accord  with  the  program  of  he  President, 
Sincerely  yours, 

Oeorge  H    DrxoH. 

Actit  J  Secretary 


By  Mr,  SPARKMAN  ,  by  request)  : 

S,  3461.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Foreign 
Assistance  Act  of  1961,  Mid  for  other 
purposes.  Referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations.  ; 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  Prfsidcnt.  by  re- 
quest I  Introduce  for  appipprlate  refer- 
ence a  bill  to  authorize  for«  Ign  assistance 
development  programs  fi  ir  the  fiscal 
years  1978  and  1979. 

The  bill  has  been  reqi  ested  by  the 
Agency  for  International  Development 
and  I  am  introducing  It  In  order  that 
there  may  be  a  specific  bill  to  which 
Members  of  the  Senate  atd  the  public 
may  direct  their  attentldn  and  com- 
ments. 

I  reserve  my  right  to  supi>ort  or  oprKwe 
this  bill,  as  well  as  any  sugglBsted  amend- 


ments to  It.  when  It  Ls  considered  by  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  bill 
and  a  section-by-sectlon  analysis  be 
printed  In  the  Record  at  thL*;  point,  to- 
gether with  tlie  letter  from  the  Admin- 
istrator of  the  Agency  for  International 
Development  to  the  President  of  the  Sen- 
ate dated  May  14,  1976 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows; 

S  9461 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  '•International  De- 
velopment Assistance  Act  of   1977", 

DEVELOPMENT  ASSISTANCE 

Sec.  2.  (a)  Chapter  1  of  part  I  of  the  For- 
cigu  Assistance  Act  of  1961  Is  amended  as 
follows ; 

( 1 )  Section  102  Is  amended  by ; 

(A)  Adding  after  subsection  (c)  a  new 
subsection   <d)    as  follows: 

"(d)  For  the  purpose  of  promoting  eco- 
nomic growth  lu  the  poorest  countries,  the 
President  Is  authorized,  notwithstanding  any 
other  provision  of  law.  to  make  available  to 
the  relatively  least  developed  countries  as- 
sistance under  this  chapter  on  a  grant  basis 
to  the  maximum  extent  that  Is  consistent 
with  the  attainment  of  United  States  de- 
velopment objectives",  and 

(B)  Redesignating  subsection  "(d)",  sub- 
section "(e) ", 

(2)  In  subsection  103(a) ,  Immediately  after 
"purposes,"  by  deleting  "$291,000,000"  and 
all  that  follows  through  "1976  and"  and  In- 
serting "and  such  sums  as  inay  be  necessary 
for  the  fiscal  years  1978  and  1979,"  Immedi- 
ately after    1977", 

(3)  Section  104,  relating  to  population 
planning  and  health,  la  amended  to  read  as 
follows: 

"Section  104.  Population  Planning — (a)  In 
order  to  Increase  the  opportunities  and 
motivation  for  famUy  planr.lng,  and  to  re- 
duce the  rate  of  population  growth,  the 
President  Is  authorized  to  furnish  aaslstance. 
on  such  terms  and  conditions  as  be  may 
determine,  for  population  plan:ilng  There 
are  authorized  to  be  appropriated  to  the 
President  for  the  purposes  of  this  section,  in 
addition  to  funds  otherwise  available  for 
sucn  purposes,  such  sums  as  may  be  neces- 
sary for  the  fiscal  years  1978  and  1979,  which 
amounts  are  authorized  to  remain  available 
until  expended. 

"(b)  Assistance  under  this  section  shall  be 
planned,  programed  and  carried  out  In  close 
coordination  and  to  the  extent  possible  In- 
tegrated with  programs  under  sections  103, 
105,  106  and  107  In  order  to  maximize  the 
availability  of  Information  on  res^^onsible 
parenthood,  motivational  programs  and  the 
effective  delivery  of  family  planning  com- 
modities and  services  to  the  poor." 

(4)  Immediately  after  new  section  104,  add 
the  following  new  section  and  renumber  the 
following  seven  sections  accordingly: 

'Section  105.  Health. —  (a)  In  order  to  pre- 
vent and  coanbat  disease,  and  to  help  provide 
health  services  for  the  great  majority,  the 
Preeldent  la  authorized  to  furnish  aa.slstance, 
on  such  terms  and  conditions  as  be  may  de- 
termine, for  health,  disease  prevention  and 
environmental  sanitation.  There  are  author- 
ized to  be  appropriated  to  the  President  for 
the  purposes  of  thla  section.  In  addition  to 
funds  otherwise  available  for  such  purposes, 
such  sums  as  msiy  be  necessary  for  the  fiscal 
years  1978  and  1979,  which  amoimta  are  au- 
thorized to  remain  available  until  expended. 

(b)  Assistance  provided  under  this  section 
shall  be  used  primarily  for  health  sector 
planning  which  stresses  the  relation  of  nu- 


trition, family  planning,  education  and  agri- 
culture to  health:  for  e.xt«-nslon  of  low  cost 
Integrated  delivery  systems  to  rural  areas  and 
the  poorest  economic  sect^jrs  as  one  means 
of  providing  better  nutrition  to  pregnant 
women  and  infants  and  reducing  the  infant 
mortality  rate;  and  for  disease  prevention, 
environmental  sajiltatlon.  and  health  educa- 
tion. Emphasis  shall  be  placed  on  the  lise  of 
paramedical  and  auxiliary  nicdlral  personnel, 
Intermediate  and  other  appropriate  technol- 
ogy, clinics  and  health  poets,  and  other 
modes  of  community  outreach  " 

(6)  In  new  subsection  106ia),  Immedi- 
ately after  "pur7)oses",  by  deleting  "$90.- 
000.000"  and  all  that  follows  through  "1978 
and"  and  Inserting  "and  such  sums  as  may 
be  necessary  for  the  fiscal  years  1978  and 
1979."  Immediately  after    •1977". 

(6)  In  section  lOTib).  immediately  after 
"purposes",  by  deleting  "$99,560,000"  Bind 
aU  that  follows  througn  "I97fi  and"  and 
Inserting  "and  such  sunns  as  may  be  neces- 
sary for  the  fiscal  years  1978  und  1979"  Im- 
mediately after  "1977". 

(7)  Add  the  following  new  section  at  the 
end  of  the  chapter 

"Sec  117  Examination  or  PoptnjiTioN 
ORfiwTH  iMPAt-r — ift'  Asslrtance  under  this 
part  shall  be  administered  sn  as  to  give  par- 
ticular attention  to  the  Impact  of  all  pro- 
grams, projects,  and  activities  on  population 
growth  All  activities  proposed  for  financing 
under  this  part  shall  be  reviewed  to  Identify 
their  possible  Impact  on  human  fertility. 
Particular  attention  ,'^hall  be  tivpn  to  oppor- 
tunities to  build  motivation  for  family  plan- 
ning Into  programs  In  other  fields  such  u 
education  In  and  out  of  school,  nutrition, 
disease  control,  maternal  and  child  health 
services,  agricultural  production,  rural  devel- 
opment, and  assistance  to  the  urban  poor. 
Care  should  be  taken  to  consider  Indirect  as 
well  as  direct  Influeiire.?  on  fertility 

"(b)  The  President  Is  authorized  to  study 
the  complex  factors  affecting  population 
growth  In  developing  oountrles  and  to  Iden- 
tify the  factors  which  might  motivate  jjeo- 
ple  to  plan  family  size  or  space  their  chil- 
dren To  the  maximum  extent  consistent 
with  the  principles  set  forth  In  section  102, 
projects  In  other  development  fields  should 
be  designed  to  reduce  population  growth 
and  to  maximize  recognition  of  the  benefit* 
of  planned  family  size 

(bt  The  authiirlzation  of  appropriations 
for  the  fiscal  year  1077  contained  U\  section 
104  of  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961 
prior  to  the  enactment  of  thl.s  Act  shall 
remain  In  effect  through  September  30.  1977. 
amehican    schools   and    hospttals   abboao 

Sec  3  Section  214  of  the  Foreign  Assist- 
ance Act  of  1961.  relating  to  American 
schools  and  hospitals  abroad.  Is  amended  as 
follows: 

(a)  In  subsection  (c),  by  deleting  "1974" 
and  all  that  follows  through  "years"  and 
Inserting  "and  such  sums  as  may  be  neces- 
sary for  fiscal  years  1978  and  1979."  Im- 
mediately after  "$25,000,000". 

(b)  In  subsection  (dl.  by  deleting  "1974" 
and    all    that    follows    through    "years  '    and 
Inserting  "and  such  sums  as  may  be  neces- 
sary for  fiscal  years  1978  and  1979." 
"Immediately   after  "$7,000,000". 

HorSlNG     r.rARANTIZS 

Sec.  4.  Title  IH  of  Chapter  2  of  Part  I  of 
the  Foreign  A.ssLstance  Act  of  1961  is  amend- 
ed as  follows 

(a)  In  section  221.  by  striking  out  "$430.- 
000.000"  and  Inserting  In  Ueu  thereof  "such 
sums  as  may  be  necessary":  and 

(b)  In  section  222(c)  by  strlklne  out 
"$600,000,000"  and  inserting  In  Ueu  thereof 
"such  sums  as  may  bo  nece<«ary".  a:.d 

(c)  In  section  222Aih\  by  striking  out 
"1977"  and  in.sertmg  In  Ueu  thereof  "1978"; 
and 
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(di  In  section  223(b)  by  striking  "sect.on 
221  and  section  222'  and  Inserting  in  Ueu 
thereof  "sections  221.  222.  and  222A",  and  by 
striking  "section  221  or  section  222"  and  In- 
serting In  lieu  thereof  "sections  221,  222  or 
222A'  :. 

INTERNATIONAL    ORGANIZATIONS    AND    PROGRAMS 

Sec.  6.  Section  302  of  the  Foreign  Assist- 
ance Act  of  1961  Is  amended  by  deleting  in 
subsection  (a)(1)  "1974"  and  all  that  fol- 
lows through  "Institute"  ar.d  Inserting  In 
Ueu  thereof  "such  stuns  as  may  be  necessary 
for  fiscal   years   1978  and   1979", 

INTERNATIONAL    DISASTER    ASSISTANCE 

SEC,  6.  Chapter  9  of  Part  I  of  the  Foreign 
Assistance  Act  of  1961  is  amended  In  section 
492,  relating  to  International  uisa-'-ter  assisl- 
ance,  by  adding  a  conuna  after  "1977"  and 
inserting  "and  such  sums  as  may  be  neces- 
sary lor  fiscal  years   1978  and   1979." 

Agency  For 
International  Dkvelopmint. 

Washington.  May  14.  1976. 
Hon    Nelson  A    Bockej  elu-r. 
President,  UJS.  Senate, 
Washington.  DC. 

DBAB  Mb,  President:  On  behalf  of  the 
Executive  Branch,  I  have  the  honor  of  trans- 
mitting the  enclosed  bill  to  authorize  For- 
eign Assistance  development  prograjns  for 
the  fiscal  years  1978  and  1979.  The  Office  ot 
Management  and  Budget  advises  that  there 
is  no  objection  to  the  presentation  of  this 
proposal  to  Congress  and  that  its  enactment 
would  be  In  accord  with  the  program  of  the 
President. 

Submission  of  this  authorization  bill  for 
development  assistance  programs  represenus 
s  significant  departure  from  pa.st  practice  of 
the  Executive  Branch.  It  recognizes  the  de- 
sire of  the  Congress,  as  evidenced  by  the  en- 
actment of  the  International  Development 
and  Pood  As.slstauce  Act  of  1975,  which  con- 
tains authorization  for  development  assist- 
ance for  fiscal  years  1976  and  1977,  and  of 
the  Executive  Branch,  that  separate  author- 
izing legislation  be  enacted  for  de\elopmeiit 
and  security  assistance. 

1  he  enclosed  bill  Is  transmitted  at  this 
t.me  pur.'-uant  to  section  607  of  the  Congres- 
sional Budget  and  Impoundment  Control  Act 
of  1974,  which  requires  that  authorlzlne  leg- 
islation affecting  budget  levels  for  fiscal  year 
1978  be  submitted  to  the  Congress  by  May  15, 
1976.  However,  because  the  Executive  Branch 
Is  still  in  the  process  of  reviewing  overall 
budget  levels  for  fiscal  year  1978,  It  Is  Im- 
possible to  Include  specific  requests  for  as- 
sistance at  this  time  We  have,  therefore,  re- 
quested authorizations  of  such  sums  as  ma\ 
be  necessary  for  most  programs. 

Among  the  principal  substRntlve  provi- 
sions of  this  bill  are  the  following  A  provi- 
sion recently  dlscu.'^sed  by  Secretary  of  State 
Kissinger  at  the  United  Nations  Conference 
on  Trade  and  Development  In  Nairobi  that 
aid  donur  nations,  to  the  extent  possible, 
provide  economic  as.sl.«tanee  to  the  relatively 
least  developed  countrle.s  on  a  grant  ba.sls.  It 
also  contains  an  ameiidment  creating  sepa- 
rate authorizations  for  population  planning 
and  health  programs,  and  a  requirement  that 
all  development  a.ssl.^tance  progr.ams  be  rp- 
Tlewed  to  assure  that  proper  attention  Is 
paid  to  the  relatlon.shlp  of  development  as- 
sistance programs  and  worldwide  population 
growth. 

I  believe  that  this  bill  will  permit  us  to 
ix)ntlnup  to  move  in  the  direction  mandated 
by  the  Congress  In  recent  years.  On  behalf  of 
the  Executive  Branch.  I  urge  that  the  Con- 
irress  consider  and  enact  this  legislation. 
Sincerely, 

Danxel  Parker 

Enclosure. 


Section -BY -Section  Analysis  of  the  Pro- 
posed INTEBNATTONAL  DEVELOPMENT  ASSIST- 
ANCE  Act  OF    1977 

I,    INTRODUCTION 

The  proposed  International  Development 
Assistance  Act  of  1977  (hereinafter  referred 
to  as  the  "Bill")  is  an  amendment  to  the 
Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961,  as  amended 
(hereinafter  referred  to  as  the  "Act").  The 
major  purpose  of  the  Bill  Is  to  provide  au- 
thorization for  appropriations  for  activities 
under  the  Act  for  the  fiscal  years  1978  and 
1979.  The  Bill  contains  authorizations  for 
appropriations  :or  development  assistance 
activities  only. 

The  iLscal  >ear  1978  authorization  levels 
requested  lor  programs  under  Part  I  of  the 
Act  will  be  those  set  forth  In  the  President's 
fiscal  year  1878  budget.  Specific  levels  are  not 
Included  In  this  Bill  because  of  ongoing  re- 
views within  the  Executive  Branch  with  re- 
spect to  the  overall  budget  for  flsceil  year 
1978.  Requetits  in  this  Bill  are  therefore  for 
"such  sums  as  may  be  necessary".  The  Bill 
compiles  with  the  requirement  of  the  Budget 
Reform  Act  of  1974  that  authorization  legis- 
lation for  fiscal  year  1978  be  submitted  to 
the  Congre.ss  no  later  than  May  15,  1976. 

The  principal  substantive  amendments  to 
Part  I  of  the  Act  are  a  provision  that  devel- 
opment assistance  be  made  available  to  the 
relatively  least  developed  countries  on  a  grant 
basis  to  the  maximum  extent  consistent  with 
U.S.  development  objectives,  the  creation  of 
separate  authorizations  lor  population  plan- 
ning and  health  activities,  and  the  addition 
of  a  requirement  that  all  development  pro- 
granxa  be  reviewed  to  determine  their  Impact 
on  worldwide  population  growth. 

n.    PROVISIONS    OF    THE    BILL 

Secrton  »'(ai.  Development  assistance 
authorizations 

This  subsection,  consisting  of  seven  para- 
graphs, provides  development  assistance  au- 
thorizations which  will  permit  the  Executive 
Branch  to  conduct  an  effective  bilateral  de- 
velopment assistance  program  in  fiscal  years 
1978  and  1979.  The  specific  authorizations 
provided  are  as  follows: 

(II  This  paragraph  (A)  adds  a  new  sub- 
sectioji  (c)  to  section  102  to  provide  that 
development  assistance  under  Chapter  1  of 
Part  I  may  be  made  available  to  the  rela- 
tively least  developed  countries  on  a  grant 
basis  to  the  maximum  e.xtent  that  is  consis- 
tent with  the  attainment  of  United  States  de- 
velopment objectives.  This  provision  is  con- 
sistent with  the  United  States  position  at  the 
recent  UNCTAD  IV  conference  In  Nairobi 
where  the  United  States  urged  the  aid  donor 
nations  to  provide  the  relatively  least  de- 
veloped countries  on  the  TJNCTAD  list  with 
assistance  on  a  grant  rather  than  a  loan  basis. 
Paragraph  (B)  Redesignates  existing  subsec- 
tion 102(d)   as  102(e) . 

(2)  This  paragraph  amends  section  102(a) 
of  the  Act.  which  authorizes  funds  to  allevi- 
ate starvation,  hunger  and  malnutrition  and 
to  provide  basic  services  to  poor  people  by 
Increasing  their  capacity  for  self-help,  by 
iiiithorlzlng  such  sums  as  may  be  necessary 
to  carry  out  section  103  programs  In  fiscal 
years  1978  and  1979.  Pood  and  nutrition  pro- 
grams will  continue  to  receive  primary  em- 
phasis under  this  authorization 

(3)  This  paragraph  amends  section  104  of 
the  act  by  creating  a  separate  authorization 
for  population  planning  programs  In  the  ex- 
isting Act,  section  104  contains  authoriza- 
tions for  both  population  planning  and 
health  programs.  This  amendment  Is  In- 
tended to  permit  consideration  of  each  of 
these  Important  areas  in  separate  authoriza- 
tion and  appropriation  categories. 

Section  104(a)  contains  an  authorization 
of  appropriations  of  sums  as  may  be  neces- 


sary for  population  planning  In  flsca:  years 
1978  and  1979. 

Section  104(b)  requires  that  population 
planning  programs  be  carried  out  in  close 
coordination  and  to  the  extent  possible  in- 
tegrated with  development  programs  earned 
out  under  sections  103,  106,  106,  and  107  of 
the  BUI. 

(4)  This  paragraph  adds  a  new  section  105 
relating  to  health  programs,  and  renumbers 
the  remaining  sections  In  Chapter  1  of  ti>e 
Act  accordingly.  Subsection  105(a)  contains 
an  authorization  of  appropriations  of  such 
sums  as  may  be  necessary  in  fiscal  years  1978 
and  1979  to  prevent  and  combat  disease  and 
improve  environmental  sanitation.  Subsec- 
tion 105(b)  contains  a  policy  statement  re- 
lating to  the  types  of  health  programs  that 
will  be  authorized  by  this  new  sectioi..  The 
primary  emphasis  le  on  the  relation  of  nu- 
trition, family  planning,  education  and  agri- 
culture to  health.  It  also  stresses  the  exten- 
sion of  low  cost  Integrated  health  delivery 
systems  to  rural  areas  and  the  poorest  eco- 
nomic sectors  to  provide  better  nutrition  to 
pregnant  women  and  infants  thereby  reduc- 
ing Infant  mortality  and  disease  and  improv- 
ing environmental  sanitation  and  health 
education.  This  new  authority  also  stresses 
the  use  of  paramedical  and  auxiliary  medical 
personnel,  Intermediate  and  other  appropri- 
ate technology  and  other  means  of  com- 
munity outreach. 

5 1  This  paragraph  authorizes  apprc^ria- 
tlons  of  such  amounts  as  mav  be  iieoessary 
for  renumbered  subsection  106(a).  which 
relates  to  education  and  human  re.=«urce6. 
for  fiscal  years  1978  and  1979. 

(6)  This  paragraph,  which  relates  to  the 
programs  of  technical  assistance,  energy,  re- 
search, reconstruction,  and  selected  develop- 
ment problems  authorized  by  renumbered 
subsection  107(b^  contains  authort'..atlon  of 
appropriations  of  such  sums  as  may  be  neces- 
sary for  fiscal  years  1978  a  ad  1979. 

I  71  This  paragraph  adds  a  new  section  117 
to  part  I  of  the  Act.  relating  to  the  exami- 
nation of  the  Impact  of  development  assist- 
ance authorized  under  chapter  1  of  part  I 
on  population  growth.  Subsection  117;  a  i  re- 
quires that  all  programs  administered  under 
part  I  of  the  Act  be  reviewed  to  Identify 
their  possible  Impact,  both  direct  and  In- 
direct, on  human  fertility.  It  also  proTldss 
that  particular  attention  be  given  when  de- 
volopl-.g  progrrams  under  sections  103.  106 
and  106  of  the  Act  to  Including  opportunities 
to  build  motivation  for  family  planning 

Subsect;on  117 ib^  authorizes  the  Presi- 
dent to  conduct  studies  into  the  factors  af- 
fecting population  growth  in  developing 
countries  and  to  Identify  factors  which  might 
motivate  people  to  adopt  population  plan- 
ning methods  It  also  directs  that  consistent 
with  the  principles  contained  in  section  102 
of  the  Act,  projects  in  other  development 
fields  s^iOuld  be  designed  to  encourage  pop- 
ulation planning. 

Section  2(b) 

This  subsection  contaliLs  a  technical  pro- 
vision assuring  that  lunds  authorized  for 
the  fi.scal  year  1977  for  section  104  programs 
prior  to  the  enactment  of  this  Bill  will  re- 
main available  for  such  purposes  through 
September  30.  1977, 
Section  3.  Am-erican  schools  and  hospitals 
abroad 

This  section,  consisting  of  two  paragraphs. 
amends  section  214  of  the  Act  which  au- 
thorizes assistance  to  institutions  located 
outside  the  United  States  that  are  sponsored 
or  founded  by  US.  cltlzen.«.  as  follows: 

(a I  This  paragraph  amends  section  214 
(c)  by  authorizing  such  sums  as  may  be 
necessary  for  fiscal  years  1978  and  1979. 

i.b)    This    paragraph    amends   section   314 
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rency  authorl- 
□ecedsary  for 


guarantj/ 


(d)  by  providing  foreign  cv 
zatlons  of  sucn  sunis  ab  may 
t^cal  years  1078  and  1979.         j 

Section  4.  Housing  investmfnt 
program       i 

Thla  section,  consisting  fcf  four  para- 
praphJ»,  amends  Title  in  ofl  Chapter  3  of 
Part  I  of  the  Act  as  follows ;      i 

(a)  This  paragraph  amenis  section  231 
relating  to  the  worldwide  h  )xislng  Invest- 
m<?nt  g\iaranty  celling  to  a  jtborlze  such 
8\ims  as  may  be  necessary  thro  igh  September 
80.  1978 

(b)  This  paragraph  amends  section  222(c) 
relating  to  the  Latin  Amerlc  \  housiiig  In- 
vestment guaranty  celling  to  .uthorlze  such 
sums  as  may  be  necessary  thro  igh  September 
80,  1978. 

(c)  This  paragraph  amend  section  222A 
(h)  by  extending  the  author  Ration  for  the 
Agricultural  and  Productive  C  edit  and  Self- 
Help  Community  Developnr  mt  Programs 
from  December  31,  1977  untl  December  31. 
1978. 

(d)  This  paragraph  amend!  section  223(b) 
to  permit  fee  Income  generat  d  by  programs 
administered  under  section  2  I2A  to  be  uaed 
to  pay  certain  admlnlstratlv*  and  operating 
costs  of  section  222A  guarani  r  programs. 
Section    5.    Intemctional   org  nisations    and 

programs 

This  section  extends  the  au  horlzatlon  for 
International  Organizations  md  Programs 
through  fiscal  year  1979,  and  luthorlzes  ap- 
propriations of  such  oums  as  nay  be  neces- 
sary for  each  of  flscal  years  :  B78  and  1979. 
This  authorization  will  enab  e  the  Execu- 
tive Branch  to  make  Us  volun  ary  contribu- 
tlonji  to  Uiternatlonal  organl  atlons  whose 
program.s  are  focused  on  t  le  developing 
world. 
Section  6.  International  disa  ter  aasistance 

This  section  extends  the  au  horlzatlon  for 
International  Disaster  Assist  ince  through 
ftfical  year  1979,  and  authorl  :es  appropria- 
tions of  such  sums  as  may  b(  necessary  for 
each  of  the  flscal  year*  1978  land   1979. 

By  Mr.  SPARKMAN    by  request) : 

S.  3462.  A  bill  to  amend  th  ?  Arm.s  Con- 
trol and  Disarmament  Act,  as  amended. 
In  order  to  extend  the  auth  )rizatlon  for 
api)roprlatlons.  Referred  to  he  Commit- 
t.ee  on  Foreign  Relations. 

Mr  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  Pro  i.irnt,  by 
rt>quest.  I  Introduce  for  api»-  'pr'.ate  ref- 
erence a  bill  to  amend  the  ^nns  Control 
and  Disarmament  Act.  as  ;amended.  In 
order  to  extend  the  auth()rlzatlon  for 
appropriations. 

The  bill  Ims  been  request 
Arrn-s  Control  and  Disarm 
and  I  am  introducing  it 
there  may   be  a  specific 
Members  of  the  Senate 
may   direct   their   attenti 
ments. 

I  reserve  my  right  to  su 
this  bill,  as  well  as  any  sug 
ments  to  it.  when  It  Is  co 
Committee  on  PoreiRn  R 

I  ask  unanimous  consen 
be  printed  In  the  Record  i  .t  this  point, 
together  with  the  letter  frO  n  the  Direc- 
tor of  the  U.S.  Arms  Coni  rol  and  Dis- 
armament AKency  to  the  Pr  sldent  of  the 
Senate  dated  May  14.  1976 

There  being  no  objection  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows: 

There  being  no  objection  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  l|i  the  Record, 
as  fellows: 


by  the  U.S. 
lent  Agency 

order  that 
ill  to  which 
id  the  public 

and   com- 

rt  or  oppose 
isted  amend- 
dered  by  the 

tions. 

that  the  bill 


8  3462 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  the 
Arms  Control  and  Disarmament  Act,  as 
amended.  Is  further  amended  as  follows: 

Section  49(a)  (22  U.S.C.  2689(a))  Is 
amended  by  Inserting  In  the  second  sentence 
thereof  Immediately  after  "nondlscretlonary 
costs)."  the  following:  "and  for  fiscal  year 
1978  such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  to  carry 
out  the  purposes  of  this  Act,". 


tr  S.  ASMS  COKTaOL  AND  DISARMA- 
MENT AOENCT, 

Washtngton.  DC.  May  14. 1970. 
Hon.  Nelson  Rockefeller. 
President  of  the  Senate. 
Washington.  DC. 

Dear  Mr.  Presitent:  Pursuant  to  section 
607  of  the  Congressional  Budget  Act  of  1974 
(31  U.S.C.  lie),  I  transmit  herewith  for  con- 
sideration of  the  Congress  proposed  legisla- 
tion authorlT'lng  the  enactment  of  new  bud- 
get authority  to  continue  the  propram  and 
activities  of  the  Arras  Control  and  Disarma- 
ment Agency  for  flscal  year  1978.  The  Agency's 
current  authorization  and  appropriations 
expire  September  30.  1977. 

As  you  know,  the  .^rms  Control  and  Dis- 
armament Agency  has  the  principal  support 
responsibility  for  the  Strategic  Arm-i  Limita- 
tions Taiy.s.  The  Agency  pUo  plays  an  ac- 
tive role  In  the  negotiations  relating  to  mu- 
tual and  balanced  force  reductions  In  Ev- 
rope,  and  at  the  Conference  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Disarmament  In  Geneva.  In  addition. 
International  efforts  'n  support  of  the  Treaty 
on  the  Non-Prollferatlon  of  Nuclear  Weapons, 
as  well  as  supporting  research  for  all  of 
these  activities,  will  also  be  funded  under 
this  authorlzatl::n 

The  Office  of  Management  and  Budget  ad- 
advlses  that  there  is  no  objection  to  the 
presentation  of  this  proposal  to  the  Congress 
and  that  Ita  e.^actment  would  be  In  accord 
with  the  Presidents  program. 
Sincerely. 

FaED  C.  Ikle. 


By  Mr.  SPARKMAN  <  by  request »  : 

S.  3463.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Foreign 
Assistance  Act  of  1961,  as  amended,  to 
authorize  additional  authority  for  Over- 
.seas  Private  Investment  Corporation  for 
fiscal  year  1978  Referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Relatloas 

Mr.  SPARKMAN  Mr.  President,  by  re- 
quest I  introduce  for  appropriate  refer- 
ence a  bill  to  amend  the  Foreign  Assist- 
ance Act  of  1961.  as  amended,  to  author- 
ize additional  authority  for  Overseas  Pri- 
vate Investment  Corporation  for  fiscal 
year  1978. 

The  bill  has  been  requested  by  the 
Overseas  Private  Investment  Corpora- 
tion and  I  am  introducing  it  in  order  that 
there  may  t>e  a  specific  bill  to  which 
members  of  the  Senate  and  the  public 
may  direct  their  attention  and  com- 
ments. 

I  reserve  my  right  to  support  or  op- 
pose thLs  bill,  as  well  as  any  suggested 
amendments  to  it.  when  it  is  considered 
by  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  bill 
be  printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point, 
together  with  the  letter  from  the  presi- 
dent of  the  Overseas  Private  Investment 
Corporation  to  the  President  of  the  Sen- 
ate dated  May  14.  1976. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record. 
as  follows: 


S     3463 

Be  it  enacted  b;/  the  Senatr  arid  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  o/ 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  this  Act 
may  be  clU'd  as  the  Ovenieas  Private  lu- 
vestment     Corporation     Amendmen'us     Act, 

1B77." 

SEC.  2.  Title  IV  of  Chapter  2  of  Part  I  of 
the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961  (22  U.8.C. 
2191-2200ai   Is  amended  as  follows: 

(1)  In  section  232.  strike  out  "and"  In  the 
first  sentence  following  ••$20,000,(X)0"  and  In- 
sert a  comma  In  lieu  thereof,  and  strike  out 
the  period  at  the  end  of  the  first  sentence, 
and  Insert  thereafter  the  following;  "and 
for  the  flscal  year  1978  such  sums  as  may  be 
necessary  lo  carry  out  the  programs  and 
activities  provided  for  In  subsection  234(c)." 

(2)  In  subsection  (f )  of  section  235,  strike 
out  "(26,000,000"  in  the  second  sentence  and 
Insert  In  lieu  thereof  "$100,000,000",  In  the 
fourth  sentence,  strike  out  "HOO.000,000  and 
Insert  In  lieu  thereof  "$250,000,000",  and  in 
the  fifth  sentence,  strike  out  "one"  and  In- 
sert In  lieu  thereof  "two". 

GvcxsEAS  Privat.-  Investment  Corp., 

Wanhington,  DC.  May  14,  1976. 
Hon.  Nelson  A.  Rockefeller. 
President.  US.  Senate. 
Washington,  DC 

Dear  Mr.  PatstDENT:  Overseas  Private  In- 
vestment Corporation  ( "OPIC")  hereby  sub- 
mits fcir  your  consideration  and  appropriate 
reference  the  enclosed  draft  bill,  entitled 
"To  Amend  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of 
1961,  as  amended,  to  authorize  additional 
authority  for  Oversea.-.  Private  Investment 
Corporation  for  Fiscal  Year  1978." 

In  authorizing  OPIC  In  1974  to  carry  out 
Us  pre.sent  3  year  experiment  in  the  forma- 
tion of  private  associations  to  underwrite  In- 
vestment Insurance  In  conjunction  with 
OPIC,  Congress  recognized  the  need  for  ac- 
tual experience  from  which  to  judge  the  pos- 
sibility of  ultimately  transferring  these  ac- 
tivities to  the  private  .sector.  However,  as  In- 
dicated In  OPIC's  March  1976  report  to  the 
Congress  entitled  "On  the  PosslblllDes  of 
Transferring  OPIC  Activities  to  the  Private 
Sector."  OPIC's  experience  to  date  with  the 
operations  of  these  a-ssoclatlons  has  been  too 
brief  to  provide  comprehensive  legislative 
recommendations. 

Consistent  with  the  foregoing,  we  antici- 
pate that  OPIC  will  submit  proposed  legis- 
lation early  In  1977  providing  for  an  exten- 
sion of  OPIC's  Insurance,  reinsurance  and 
guaranty  authorities,  which  wUl  expire  on 
December  31.  1977  under  present  legislation, 
and  Including  any  additional  amendments 
that  may  be  suggested  by  our  experience  in 
the  sharing  of  Insurance  risks  with  the  pri- 
vate sector.  Nevertheless,  OPIC  is  required 
under  section  607  of  the  Congressional  Budg- 
et Act  of  1974  to  submit  any  request  for  new 
budget  authority  for  Fiscal  Year  1978  by 
May  15  of  this  year.  The  draft  bill  compiles 
with  this  requirement 

The  provisions  of  the  draft  bill  and  a  brief 
explanation  of  them  follows 

1.  Increase  In  Capital. — The  draft  bill  pro- 
vides authorization  of  .inch  sums  as  may 
be  necefwary  for  additional  paid  In  capital  for 
flscal  year  1978  These  funds  would  be  used 
to  augment  OPIC's  Direct  Inve.stmc-t  Fund 
("DIF"). 

An  Increase  In  the  DTP  would  be  ne  (vwary 
to  permit  OPIC  to  continue  making  direct 
loans  beyond  the  end  of  fiscal  year  1977 
OPIC  recently  took  steps  to  Increase  the  DIF 
from  $40  million  to  $50  mlUlon  by  re.inocat- 
Ing  retained  earnings  of  OPir.  tn;t  loan  ap- 
plications presently  being  con-itrtered  Rhould 
result  In  the  balance  of  the  DIF  be'.ne  -on.- 
mltted  within  eighteen  months.  The  DIP 
Is  used  to  meet  Congressional  directives  that 
OPIC  give  special  consideration  to  projecu 
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sponsored  by  smaller  firms  and  those  In  the 
least  developed  countries 

2  Increasing  OPIC's  Ability  to  Make 
Prompt  Cash  Payments  In  the  Event  of  Cata- 
strophic Losses  —The  draft  bill  modifies  the 
provision  of  sertlon  235(f)  that  prevents 
OPIC  from  seeking  appropriations  to  aug- 
ment the  In.sura;.ce  Reserve  until  that  Re- 
serve Is  less  than  $25  mlUlon  so  as  to  permit 
such  approprlatlo:^  whenever  the  Insurance 
Reserve  is  less  than  JlOO  million.  The  draft 
bill  also  Increases  OPIC's  authority  under 
section  235(f)  to  borrow  from  the  Treasury 
to  discharge  Insurai.ce  and  reln.surance  lia- 
bilities from  $100  million  to  $250  million 
and  extends  the  length  of  time  for  repay- 
ment of  any  such  loan  from  one  year  to  two 
years 

These  amendments  would  materially  Im- 
prove the  marketability  of  OPIC's  reinsur- 
ance by  increasing  OPIC's  ability  to  make 
prompt  payments  In  the  event  of  catastrophic 
losses.  Part  of  the  reluctance  of  private  In- 
surers to  assume  large  underwTltlng  obliga- 
tions, even  If  reinsured  against  excess  losses 
by  OPIC,  Is  their  concern  that  unpredictable 
catastrophic  losses  could  exhaust  OPIC's 
Insurance  Reserve,  forcing  the  private  in- 
surers to  bear  the  cost  of  discharging  OPIC's 
UabUltles  while  appropriation  legislation  was 
pending.  The  recommended  amount  of  these 
increases  reflects  the  heavy  concentration  of 
OPIC's  exposure  In  a  few  countries  as  a  re- 
sult of  the  AID  insurance  portfolio  trans- 
ferred to  OPIC  In  1971. 

The  OflSce  of  Management  and  Budget  has 
advised  that  there  Is  no  objection  to  the 
presentation  of  this  draft  bill  to  the  Con- 
gress and  Its  enactment  would  be  consistent 
with  the  program  of  the  President. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Mabbhall  T.  Mays. 


and  subject  to  the  terms  and  conduicns  of 
Resolution  Numbered  92  adopted  by  the 
Banks  Board  of  Governors  on  December  3, 
1975- 

(b)  In  order  to  pay  for  the  United  Stales 
contribution  u>  the  Asian  Development  Fund 
provided  for  In  this  section,  there  Is  hereby 
authorized  to  be  appropriated  without  fiscal 
year  limitation  such  sums  as  may  be  neces- 
siiry  for  payment  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury." 


By  Mr.  SPARKMAN  <by  request)  : 

S.  3464.  A  bill  to  provide  for  increased 
participation  by  the  United  Slates  in  the 
Asian  Development  Fund.  Referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Rclntlons. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr  President,  by 
request  I  introduce  for  appropriate  ref- 
erence a  bill  to  provide  for  increased 
participation  by  the  United  States  in  the 
Asian  Development  Fund. 

The  bill  has  been  requested  by  the 
Department  of  the  Treasury  and  I  am 
introducing  it  in  order  that  there  may  be 
a  specific  bill  to  which  Members  of  the 
Senate  and  the  public  may  direct  their 
attention  and  comment.'^. 

I  reserve  my  right  to  support  or  oppose 
this  bill,  as  well  as  any  suggested  amend- 
ments to  it,  when  it  is  considered  by  the 
Committee  on   Foreign   Relations. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  bill 
be  printed  in  the  Record  at  thi.*^  point, 
together  vith  the  letter  from  the  Acting 
Secretary  of  tiie  Treasur>'  to  tlie  Presi- 
dent of  the  Senate  dated  May  14.  1976. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

S.   3464 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Repre^aentatires  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  the 
Asian  Development  Bank  Act  (22  U.S  C.  285- 
285h  I  iH  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  follrwlng  now  sc"Tl- i. 

"Sec.  22.  (a)  The  United  States  Gkivernor 
of  the  Bank  is  hereby  authorized  to  con- 
tribute on  behalf  of  the  United  .States  surii 
sum.'  as  may  be  necessary,  subject  to  appro- 
priation thereof,  for  the  second  and  third 
Installments  of  the  United  States  contribu- 
tion to  the  First  Replenishment  cf  the  Re- 
sources of  the  Asian  Development  Fund,  a 
special  fund  of  the  Bank,  In  accordance  with 


The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury, 

Washington.  DC,  May  14,  1976. 
Hon.  Nelson  A.  Rtx  kefelier. 
President  of  the  Senate. 
Washington.  DC 

Dear  Mr.  President.  There  is  transmitted 
herewith  a  draft  bill.  "To  provide  for  in- 
creased participation  by  the  United  States  In 
the  Asian  Development  Fui-.d". 

The  draft  bill  would  authorize  the  United 
States  Governor  of  the  Asian  Development 
Bank  (ADBi  to  contribute  on  behalf  cf  the 
United  States  such  sums  as  n.ay  be  necessary 
to  the  Asian  Development  Fund  (ADF), 
which  Is  admliilsTcred  by  the  ADB  It  would 
also  authorize  the  appropriation  of  these 
sums  for  payment  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury. 

The  funds  for  which  authorization  Is  be- 
ing requested  would  be  part  of  the  U.S.  con- 
tribution to  a  new  replenlstiment  of  ADF 
resources.  The  U.S.  contribution  would  be 
made  In  three  Installments  over  flscal  years 
1977-1979.  A  request  for  the  authorization 
of  a  first  Installment  of  $50  mlUlon  was 
transmitted  to  the  Congress  on  February  25. 
1976.  The  present  request  Is  for  funds  which 
would  constitute  the  second  and  third  in- 
stallments of  the  United  States  contribu- 
tion. 

This  legislation  Is  necessary  because  Sec- 
tion 5  of  the  Asian  Development  Bank  Act 
( Pablic  Lav.  89  369.  a.'  amended  ,i  provlde.- 
thftt  (3ongre.?slonal  a:thorizatlo:.  must  be 
obtained  for  the  United  Stat«s  Governor  to 
provide  financing  for  the  Bank.  Moreover. 
legislation  Is  required  in  order  to  authorize 
The  appropriation  of  the  neces.sary  amounts 
U'  e'-.able  the  United  States  to  co;;tnbute  to 
•hi'  ADP 

The  proposed  legislation  Is  being  trans- 
mitted at  this  time  in  compliance  with  the 
Congressional  Br,dget  Act  of  1974  because 
The  Administration  plans  to  request  a  FY 
1978  appropriation  for  the  second  liistAll- 
:nent  of  the  United  States  contribution  to 
the  ADF  ReplenL^hment 

Multilateral  discussions  were  held  during 
1975  with  a  view  to  replenishing  the  re- 
so'.irces  of  the  ADF  which  were  almost  fullv 
committed  ut  the  end  of  1975.  The  ADB 
Board  of  Governors,  on  December  3.  1975 
adopted  a  resolution  providing  for  an  .VDI" 
resource  replenishment  of  $330  inllUon  for 
the  1976  78  period  The  United  States  ab- 
stained from  voting  and  re-=ierved  Its  posi- 
tion on  the  suggested  U.S  contribution  of 
$231  million  which  is  as  based  on  the  gen- 
erally accepted  formula  of  country  contrlbu- 
tloiis  equal  to  approximately  150  percent  of 
initial  contribution.s  to  the  ADP. 

At  U.S.  insistence  the  resolution  permitted 
donor  countries  to  change  their  proposed 
contribution  levels,  subject  to  the  approval 
of  the  Board  of  Governors,  prior  to  the 
ADBs  9th  annual  meeting  on  April  22-21. 
1976.  At  the  annual  meeting  this  deadline 
was  postponed  to  June  30.  1976  in  order  to 
accommodate  those  countries  which  had  not 
yet  taken  formal  decisions  on  their  replen- 
ishment contribution. 

The  Administration  has  consulted  with 
the  Conpress.  but  no  final  decision  on  the 
amount  of  the  U.S.  contribution  has  yet 
been  made  although  we  expect  to  request 
a  level  sub«^tantlally  less  than  the  $231  mil- 
lion suggested.  We  will  promptly  inform  the 
Congress  when  a  final  decision  is  made. 

The  Asian  Development  Bank  was  estab- 


lished In  1966  for  the  purpose  of  lending 
funds,  promoting  Investment,  and  providing 
technical  assistance  to  developing  countne= 
m  the  AiSlan  region  Membership  Is  open  to 
all  members  of  the  Economic  and  Social 
Commission  for  Asia  and  the  Pacific 
ESC.\P)  and  other  regional  countries  which 
are  members  of  the  United  Nations  or  of 
any  of  its  specialized  agencies  as  well  as  to 
nonreglonal  developed  nations  The  Bank 
now  has  42  members,  of  which  28  are  re- 
gional countries  including  the  three  devel- 
oped countries  of  Japan.  Australia  and  New 
Zealand.  Nonreglonal  members  Include  12 
European  nations.  Canada,  and  the  United 
States. 

The  ADB  s  resources  consist  of  ordinary 
capital  resources  and  special  funds  re- 
sources. Ordinary  caplt.ai  resources  are  used 
to  nxake  loans  at  near  market  rates  and  con- 
sist of  the  ADBs  subscribed  capital  stock, 
the  proceeds  of  borr^.'wlnps  i  which  are 
backed  by  the  Bank's  callable  capital),  the 
sale  of  participations  In  Its  loans,  and  profits 
derived  from  ordinary  operations  In  Its 
nine  years  oi  operation,  the  .'iDB  his  ap- 
proved loans  totaling  over  $1.9  billion  from 
its  ordinary  capital  resources. 

The  highly  concessional  operations  of  the 
Bank  are  financed  from  its  special  funds  re- 
sources which  consist  of  contributions  made 
by  members,  income  from  special  funds 
loans.  Income  earned  by  Investment  of  un- 
disbursed special  funds  resources,  and 
amounts  set  aside  to  special  fund.s  by  the 
Board  of  G'^verno'-'-  from  ordinary  capital  re- 
sources The  special  funds  resources  are  used 
to  provide  concessional  loans  tc  members 
such  as  Afghanistan.  Burma.  Baneladesb. 
Sri  Lanka.  'Western  Samoa,  and  Pakistan 
because  their  financial  position  requires  that 
they  receive  loans  with  lower  interest  and 
longer  maturities  As  a  matter  of  practice, 
India  does  not  borrow  from  the  ADB.  In  the 
years  that  it  has  been  making  special  funds 
loans,  the  ADB  has  approved  $658  million  of 
such  loans.  Including  fl66  million  in  1976. 
Prlcr  to  1973,  the  ADBs  special  funds  were 
a  collection  of  contributions  each  of  which 
was  made  pursuant  to  different  terms  and 
conditions  as  to  its  tise.  In  1973.  the  ADB's 
Board  of  Governors,  with  U.S  support, 
adopted  a  resolution  creating  a  new  multi- 
lateral special  fund,  the  Asian  Development 
Fund,  to  which  all  contributions  would  be 
made  and  used  on  the  same  terms  and 
conditions  Subsequently,  agreement  was 
reached  among  the  Bank's  developed  coun- 
try members  on  an  Initial  resource  mobiliza- 
tion for  the  new  ADF  of  $525  million  for  the 
three-year  period  ending  December  31,  1976 
In  FY  1972  and  FY  1975  the  Congress  author- 
ized U.S.  special  funds  contributions  total- 
ing $150  million,  of  which  $100  million  has 
been  appropriated  and  contributed  to  the 
ADF.  The  final  U.S.  contribution  of  $50  mil- 
lion to  the  Initial  mobilization  w-as  Included 
In  the  FY  1976  appropriation  request.  The 
Conference  Committee  on  the  1976  Foreign 
.Assistance  appropriation  bill  has  recom- 
mended an  appropriation  of  $25  mlUlon, 

I  believe  that  strong  Congressional  support 
for  the  ADF  Is  («;sentla!  to  the  foreign  assist- 
ance policy  of  the  United  States,  .\b  the  soft 
loan  window  of  the  Asian  Development  Bank. 
the  Fund  Is  a  primary  source  of  a.sslstance  for 
the  very  poorest  countries  of  Asia. 

It  would  be  appreciated  If  you  w.fuld  lav 
the  proposed  bill  before  the  Senate  A  simi- 
lar proposal  has  been  sent  to  the  Speaker  of 
the  House  of  Representatives 

The  Department  has  been  advised  by  the 
Office  of  Management  and  Budget  that  there 
is  no  objection  to  the  presentation  of  this 
legislation  for  the  consideration  of  the  Con- 
gress and  that  its  enactment  would  be  In 
accord  with  the  prorram  of  the  President. 
Sincerely  yours. 

Georce  H    DrxoN, 

Acting  Secretary. 
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By  Mr.  SPARKMAN  fby  request > 

S.  3465.  A  bill  lo  provide  for  lncre;used 
participation  by  the  United  States  In 
the  International  Development  Asso'-la- 
tlon.  Referred  to  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Relations 

Mr.  SPARKMAN  Mr  President,  by 
request  I  introduce  for  appropriate  ref- 
erence a  bin  to  provide  for  Increased 
participation  by  the  United  States  In 
the  International  Development  Associa- 
tion. 

The  bill  has  been  requested  by  the 
Department  of  the  Treasury  and  I  am 
Introducing  it  in  order  that  there  may 
be  a  specific  bill  to  which  Members  of 
the  Senate  and  th^  public  may  direct 
their  attention  and  comments. 

I  reserve  my  right  to  support  or  op- 
pose this  bill,  as  well  as  any  suggested 
amendments  to  It.  when  It  Ls  considered 
by  the  Committee  on  For<  gn  Relations. 

I  ask  unanimous  consen  .  that  the  bill 
be  printed  In  the  Record  at  this  point, 
together  with  the  letter  fn  >m  the  Acting 


to  the  Presl- 
May  14.  1976. 
the  material 
n  the  Record, 


Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
dent  of  the  Senate  dated 

There  being  no  objectlot 
was  ordered  to  be  printed 
as  follows: 

S    3466 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  Vn  ted  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assem  iled.  That  the 
International  Development  Asaoclatton  Act 
(22  U.S.C.  284  et  seq  )  Is  amepded  by  addUig 
at  the  end  thereof  the  followi&g  new  section : 

•Sec.  la.  (a)  The  United  atatea  Governor 
Is  hereby  authorized  to  agra  on  behalf  of 
the  Cfnlted  States  to  pay  to  Ihe  Association 
such  sums  as  may  be  neces.sarf  f"T  'h»  United 
States  contribution  to  the  Fi:  :i  U.  ; '.enlsh- 
ment  of  the  Resources  of  the  A....^-c:j.Aon. 

(b)  In  order  to  pay  for  th^  tJnlted  Statas 
contribution,  there  is  hereby  authorized  to 
be  appropriated  without  flac  il  year  limita- 
tion such  sums  as  may  be  ne«  essary  for  pay- 
ment by  the  Secretary  of  the    Treasury." 

The  Secretary  or  the  1  heasi'RY. 

Washington,  DC.  May  14.  1970 
Hon.  Nelson  RocKErELLER. 
President  of  the  Senate. 
Wa.^hlngton,  DC 

Dear  Mr  PRE8tnEi*T:  There  Jfl  transmitted 
herewith  a  draft  bill.  'To  provide  for  in- 
criMi.'^ed  partlrlpatlon  by  the  tilted  States  In 
the  Intprnatlnnal  Developmerit  Association. " 

I'he  draft  bill  would  authoi  Ize  the  tJnlted 
States  Ooveraor  of  the  Inter4atlonal  Devel- 
opment Association  (IDA)  to 
the  Afi-soclatlon  such  suma  aa 
sary  for  the  United  States  cont  rlbutlon  to  the 
Fifth  Replenishment  of  the  r  sources  of  the 
A.ssoclatlon.  It  would  also  authorize  the  ap- 
propriation without  fiscal  yea-  limitation  of 
auch  sums  for  payment  by  tl  e  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury. 

This  legislation  Is  neceasar; '  because  Sec- 
tion 5  of  the  International  D«  velopment  As- 
sociation Act  (Public  Law  86-665.  as 
amended)  provides  that  Corteresslonal  au- 
thorization must  be  obtained  lor  the  United 
States  Governor  to  agree  to  provide  financing 
for  the  Association.  Moreovei^  legislation  Is 
required  In  order  to  authorize ithe  appropria- 
tion of  the  necessary  amount*  t.o  enable  the 
United  States  to  contribute  lk>  IDA. 

The  proposed  legislation  Is  l^elng  transmit- 
ted at  thl.'!  time  In  compliance*  with  the  Con- 
gressional Budget  Art  of  1974  to  Indicate  the 
possibility  that  the  Administration  may  re- 
quest an  appropriation  tor  KTf  1978  for  the 
tlrat  Installment  of  tl.e  United  States  contri- 
bution to  the  Fifth  Replenltfiment  of  IDA 
lIDA  V) . 


igree  to  pay  to 
may  be  necea- 


The  International  Development  Associa- 
tion was  established  In  1960  at  the  Initiative 
of  the  United  States  to  provide  the  same  kind 
of  development  finance  and  expertise  as  the 
International  Bank  for  Reconstruction  and 
Development,  but  on  highly  concessional 
terms  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  World  Bank's 
poorer  members.  More  than  90  percent  of 
IDA  loans  go  to  countries  with  less  than  $200 
per  capita  Income  in  Asia,  Africa  and  iJttln 
America.  Aa  of  December  31.  1975,  IDA  had 
made  $9.1  bUllon  In  total  commitments  to 
current  borrowers;  96%  of  these  commlt- 
menta  were  made  In  Asia  and  Africa  where 
the  lowest  Income  countries  are.  Approxi- 
mately 51%  of  these  commitments  were  in 
agriculture  and  transportation,  with  the 
remainder  widely  dispersed  In  other  sectors. 

The  Association  initiated  discussions  on 
IDA  V  in  November.  1975  because  existing 
rcbources  from  the  Fourth  Replenlahmeut 
(IDA  IV)  wUl  be  fully  committed  by  June 
1977.  However,  International  negotiations  are 
at  a  very  prellnUnary  stage.  In  the  discus- 
sions that  have  been  held  with  potential 
donor  countries,  neither  the  total  size  of  the 
Replenishment  nor  Individual  country 
shares  have  yet  been  determined.  Tlie  U.S. 
representative  has  stated  that  the  support  of 
IDA  Is  a  high  priority  of  U.S.  foreign  assist- 
ance policy.  He  has  indicated  that  the  U.S. 
could  consider  making  a  substantial  con- 
tribution. Jointly  with  other  donors,  pro- 
vided that  the  OPEC  countries  participated 
In  a  significant  fashion.  He  has  also  stated 
that  he  could  give  no  Indication  of  the  size 
and  timing  of  a  U.S.  contribution  because 
the  United  States  has  not  yet  made  Its  first 
contribution  to  IDA  IV  and  the  Administra- 
tion has  not  yet  held  cons\iltatlons  with  the 
Congress  concerning  a  Fifth  Replenishment. 
Other  donors  have  thus  far  taken  an  afflrma- 
tive  position  without  committing  themselves 
to  precise  amounts 

The  total  contribution  to  IDA  IV  was  $4.6 
billion,  of  which  the  US  has  agreed  to  pro- 
vide $1.6  billion.  The  Association  is  seeking 
a  replenishment  which,  after  adjustment  for 
Infiatlon.  will  be  larger  than  the  total  con- 
tribution to  IDA  IV.  Such  an  Increase.  If 
agreed  to.  would  require.  larger  contribu- 
tions from  the  traditional  donors.  In  addi- 
tion to  contributions  from  new  donors 
drawn  from  among  OPEC  countries 

Due  to  delays  in  the  paasage  of  appropria- 
tions, the  US  Is  currently  behind  in  Its  con- 
trlbutlona  to  IDA  IV  At  least  one  half  of  our 
total  IDA  rv  contribution  will  be  awaiting 
appropriation  In  FY  1978  and  FY  1979 — pos- 
sibly overlapping  with  the  IDA  V  contrlbu- 
tlon.s  An  outstanding  Issue  to  be  resolved  Is 
the  timing  and  nature  of  the  U.S.  commit- 
ment for  contributions  to  IDA  V.  Our  com- 
mitment needs  to  be  firm  enough  to  enaure 
the  partlrlpatlon  of  other  countries  while 
taking  Into  account  U.S.  Internal  legislative 
procedures. 

Becaufie  the  poorest  countries  of  the  world 
see  IDA  aa  their  principal  .source  of  external 
a.sslRtance.  the  Administration  feels  strongly 
that  the  United  States  should  continue  to 
support  IDA  and  its  much -needed  activities 
I  hope  we  can  achieve  agreement  on  the  gen- 
eral principles  of  this  Replenishment  so  that 
the  United  States  can  continue  to  play  its 
key  role  In  IDA. 

It  wcAild  be  appreciated  If  you  would  lay 
the  proposed  bill  before  the  Senate.  A  similar 
proposal  has  been  sent  to  the  Speaker  of  the 
House  of  Representatives. 

The  Departnient  has  been  advised  by  the 
Office  of  Management  and  Budget  that  there 
Is  no  objection  to  the  presentation  of  this 
legislation  for  the  consideration  of  the  Con- 
gress and  that  Its  enactment  would  be  in 
accord  with  the  program  of  the  President. 
Sincerely  yours. 

Oeobce  H   Dixon, 

Acting  Secretary. 


By  Mr.  SPARKMAN  'by  request)  : 

S.  3466.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Foreign 
Service  Buildings  Act,  1926.  to  authorize 
additional  appropriations  for  the  Build- 
ings Program  for  fiscal  years  1978  and 
1979  Referred  to  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Relation.-^. 

Mr  SPARKMAN  M.-".  President,  by 
request  I  introduce  for  appropriate  refer- 
ence a  bill  to  amend  the  Foreign  Serv- 
ice Buildings  Act  of  1926,  as  amended 
i22  U.S.C.  292-301).  to  provide  author- 
i:!ation  for  appropriations  for  the  build- 
ings program  for  fiscal  years  1978  and 
1979. 

The  bill  has  been  requested  by  the  De- 
partment of  State  and  I  am  introducing 
it  In  order  that  there  may  he  a  specific 
bill  to  which  members  of  the  Senate  and 
the  public  may  direct  their  attention  and 
comments 

I  reserve  my  riglit  to  support  or  oppo.«e 
tills  bill,  as  well  as  any  suggested  amend- 
ments to  it.  when  it  is  considered  by  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  tlie  bill 
t>e  printed  in  the  Record  at  tills  point, 
together  with  the  letter  from  the  A.sslst- 
ant  Secretary-  of  State  for  Congressional 
Relations  to  tlie  President  of  the  Senate 
dated  May  14,  1976. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  tlie  Record, 
as  follows: 

S.  3466 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  asseTnbled.  That  .sectlc" 
4  of  the  Foreign  Service  Buildings  Act.  192C 
(22  use  295) .  Is  amended — 

(1)  by  redesignating  subsection  il)  a.s  sub- 
section (k)  and  by  Inserting  immediately 
after  subsection  (h)  the  following  new  sub- 
section : 

"(I)  In  addition  to  amounts  authnrl.pd 
before  the  date  of  enactment  of  thLs  sub.sec- 
tlon.  there  is  hereby  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated   to    the    Secretary    of    State — 

"(1)  for  acquisition  by  purchaae  or  con- 
atructlon  (Including  acquisition  of  lease- 
holds) of  sites  and  buildings  In  foreign  coun- 
tries under  this  Act.  and  for  major  altera- 
tions of  buildings  acquired  under  this  Act. 
the  following  sums — 

•■(A)  for  use  lii  Africa,  not  to  exceed  $18- 
435,000  may  be  appropriated  for  the  fiscal 
year  1979: 

"(B)  for  use  In  the  American  Republics. 
not  to  exceed  $5,480,000  may  be  appropriated 
for  the  fiscal  year  1979; 

"(C)  for  use  In  E^arope,  not  to  exceed 
$2,858,000  may  be  appropriated  for  the  fiscal 
year  1979. 

"(D)  for  use  In  Eaat  Asia,  not  to  exceed 
$8,992,000,  of  which  not  to  exceed  $1,220,000 
may  be  appropriated  for  the  fi.scal  year  1978; 

"(E)  for  vi.ie  In  the  Near  Fast  and  South 
Asia,  not  to  exceed  $12,295,000,  of  which  not 
to  exceed  $4,120,000  may  be  appropriated  for 
the  fiscal  year  1978. 

"(F)  for  facilities  for  the  United  Statee 
Information  Agency,  not  to  exceed  $:U .1.000 
may  be  appropriated  for  the  fiscal  year  1979. 

"(G)  for  facilities  for  agricultural  and  de- 
fense attach^  hou.slng.  not  to  exceed  jfi.SS.OOO 
may  be  appropriated  for  the  fiscal  year  197B: 
and 

"(3)  for  use  to  carry  out  the  other  pur- 
poses of  this  Act  for  fiscal  years  1978  and 
1979.  $99,300,000,  of  which  not  to  exceed 
$46,200,000.  may  be  appropriated  for  fiscal 
year  1978,"  and 

(2)  by  changing  sub^iectlon  (J)  of  para- 
graph 1  to  remove  the  comma  and  words 
after  $30,000,0(Xi  and  adding  "for  fiscal  year 
1977,  $46,000,000  for  fiscal  year  1378,  *nd  auch 
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gums  as  may  be  necessary  thereafter,  to  re- 
main available  until  expended.",  and 

(2)  by  striking  out  paragraph  (2)  of  aub- 
Beclkm  ( k )  aa  so  redesignated  by  pairagraph 
(1).  of  this  Act,  and  ln.sertl:ig  In  lieu  thereof 
the  following  new  paragraph : 

"(2)  Not  to  exceed  10  per  centum  of  the 
funds  authorized  by  any  subparagraph  under 
paragraph  il)  of  subsections  (d),  (f),  (g). 
ih).  and  ilj  of  this  section  may  be  used  for 
any  of  the  purp>oses  for  which  fuud-s  are 
authorized  under  any  other  subparagraph  of 
aay  of  .such  paragraphs  1 1 ) ." 

Department  or  State, 

May  14,  1976 
Hon.  Nelson  A.  RocKErELLER, 

President  of  the  Senate. 

Dear  Mr  Presdjent:  As  required  by  Sec- 
tion 607  of  Public  iJiw  93-344,  the  Depart- 
ment of  State  enclose.";  and  recommends  for 
your  consideration  proposed  legislation  to 
amend  the  Foreign  Servb-e  B^Kdlr,!"  Act  of 
1926,  a.'i  amended  (22  U  S  C  292  .301  ) ,  to  pro- 
vide authorization  for  appropriations  for  the 
Buildings  Program  for  fiscal  years  1978  and 
1979. 

The  authorli-ed  levels  sought  by  this  bill 
are  $47,030,000  for  the  general  capital  program 
and  $99,300,000  for  the  operating  expenses 
of  the  program  for  fiscal  years  1978  and  1979 
under  the  combined  Regular  Dollar  Appro- 
priation (Acquisition.  Operation  and  Main- 
tenance of  Buildings  Abroad)  and  the  Special 
Foreign  Currency  Program  Additionally,  the 
Department  requests  for  the  Moscow  Embassy 
Complex,  under  n  separate  i-ubf^ctlon  of  it;- 
leglslatlon.  $4,'^, 000, 000  In  fi.scal  1978  and  auch 
sums  as  may  be  necessary  thereafter. 

The  Depirtment  of  State  has  been  advised 
by  the  Office  of  Management  and  Budget  that 
there  Is  no  objection  to  the  presentation  of 
this  proposal  to  the  Congreaa. 
Sincerely. 

Robert  J.  McCloskjct, 
Assistant   Secretary   for  Congressional 
Relations. 


By  Mr.  BURDICK; 

S  3467.  A  bill  to  include  unpledged  de- 
poslUs  in  the  Bank  of  North  Dakota, 
maintained  by  any  financial  institution 
which  is  a  member  of  a  Federal  home 
loan  bank,  or  is  an  insured  institution 
as  defined  in  section  401(a)  of  the  Na- 
tional Housing  Act.  as  assets  for  purposes 
of  meeting  the  hquldlty  requirements 
under  .'section  5A  >  b>  of  the  Federal  Home 
Ix)an  Bank  Act  >  12  U.S  C  142.'ia(b)  > .  Re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Banking. 
Housing  and  Urban  Affairs. 

Mr.  Bl'RDICK.  Mr.  President,  as  m.any 
of  mv  colleagues  know.  North  Dakota  has 
been  engaged  in  a  long  and  ver>'  success- 
M  experiment  with  State-owned  bank- 
ing. Since  1919,  the  State  of  North  Da- 
kota ha.'?  run  the  Bank  of  North  Dakota, 
whose  deposits  have  been  safeguarded 
and  insured  by  the  unquestioned  solvency 
of  the  State  of  North  Dakota. 

In  this  age  of  tight  credit  and  mass 
rrerii'  exporting,  the  Bank  of  North  Da- 
kota hi.s  been  the  subject  of  increasing 
intere.'^t  The  legislatures  in  many  States, 
Including  New  York,  Illinois,  Massachu- 
setts, and  Washington,  have  in  recent 
years  given  verv  serious  consideration  to 
proposals  which  would  set  up  similar 
banks  in  those  States.  This  attention  has 
been  directed  to  the  Bank  of  North  Da- 
kota because  it  Ls  performing  essential 
senices  for  the  State  of  North  Dakota 
and  the  upper  Midwest. 

While  the  Bank  of  North  Dakota  has 
been     successful     in     providing     many 


needed  services  to  North  Dakota  con- 
sumers and  other  area  financial  institu- 
tions, the  bank  has  encotmtered  a  major 
obstacle  to  serving  the  best  interests  of 
institutions  wliich  are  members  of  a 
.Federal  home  loan  bank  or  are  Insured 
institutions  as  defined  by  the  National 
Housing    Act — section   401(a). 

Mr.  President,  the  Federal  Home  Loan 
Bofcrd — FHLBB — has  repeatedly  re- 
jected the  reasoned  requests  of  Bank  of 
North  Dakota  President  Herb  Thom- 
dahl  to  qualify  the  Bank  of  North  Da- 
kota as  a  repositorj'  for  savings  and  loan 
deposits.  Such  a  declaration  by  the 
FHLBB  Is  nece.ssarj-  If  cash  or  demand 
deposits  with  the  bank,  belonging  to  the 
institutions  .i'ost  referred  to.  would 
qualify  to  meet  mandated  liquidity  re- 
quirements of  the  Federal  Home  Loan 
Bank  Act  (12  U.S.C.  1425a(b) ) . 

Mr.  President,  I  am  reluctant  to  in- 
troduce legislation  who.se  purposes  could 
be  accomplished  without  legislative  ac- 
tion. However,  the  Federal  Home  Loan 
Bank  Board  has  had  an  opportunity  to 
review  this  idea,  one  which  I  feel  has 
great  merit,  and  has  done  nothing. 

I  am  encouraged,  however,  by  the 
initiative  of  the  91st  Congress  wliich 
provided  just  this  type  of  relief  for  the 
bank  for  savings  and  loans  in  Chicago. 
Public  Law  91-609  Included  provisions 
to  include  assets  in  that  bank  as  assets 
for  purposes  of  meeting  liquidity  re- 
quirements. The  reasoning  behind  this 
proposal  is  just  as  strong,  if  not 
stronger  than,  that  of  the  special  pro- 
vision for  the  Chicago  Bank  for  Sav- 
ings and  Loan.  The  Bank  of  North  Da- 
kota is  the  strongest,  safest  bank  In  the 
United  States  today.  Its  deposits  are  in- 
sured by  the  State  of  North  Dakota — 
section  6-09-10,  North  Dakota  Centurj- 
Code — not  by  the  Federal  Deposit  In- 
surance Corporation.  Therefore,  deposits 
in  t.ie  Bank  of  North  Dakota  by  savings 
and  loan  a.ssociations  do  not  qualify  to 
meet  liquidity  requirements.  They  are 
Just  noneaming  dead  assets. 

Hence,  Mr.  President,  I  ask  that  the 
Senate  Committee  on  Banking,  Hous- 
ing and  Urban  Affairs  take  favorable 
action  on  this  legislation.  This  is  an  im- 
portant bill  for  all  consumers  and  credit 
users  in  the  upper  Midwest. 


By  Mr.  GARY  HART  ^for  himself 
and  Mr.  Haskell  < ; 

S.  3468.  A  bill  to  provide  for  certain 
payments  to  be  made  by  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  to  local  governments  based 
on  the  amount  of  certain  public  landa 
within  their  boundaries,  and  for  other 
purposes.  Referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

Mr.  GARY  HART.  Mr.  President,  to- 
day my  Colorado  colleague  and  I  are  In- 
troducing a  bill  that  provides  a  work- 
able solution  to  a  problem  that  has  faced 
many  of  our  Nation's  counties  which  have 
large  holdings  of  Federal  land. 

The  Federal  Government  is,  of  course, 
the  Nations  largest  landowTier,  with 
title  to  2.2  billion  acres.  But  unlike  other 
landowners,  however,  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment does  not  pay  property  taxes — 
the  critical  source  of  tax  revenue  to  units 
of  local  government. 

This  tax  immunity  of  the  Federal  Gov- 


ernment can  be  and  is  a  large  burden  to 
counties  with  large  holdings  of  Federal 
lands  and  there  are  numerous  such  coun- 
ties in  Colorado. 

The  bill  we  are  introducing  today  pro- 
vides for  payments  to  units  of  local  gov- 
ernment In  lieu  of  property  taxes  for  10 
categories  of  Federal  lands.  Included 
under  the  bill  would  be  national  parks, 
the  National  Forest  System,  wilderness 
areas,  and  land  under  the  administration 
of  Interior  Department's  Bureau  of  Land 
Management. 

Let  me  acknowledge  my  debt  to  my 
Colorado  colleague,  R,epresentatlve 
Frank  Evans,  who  introduced  and  helped 
through  committee  a  similar  bill  which 
formed  the  basis  of  this  measure. 

It  provides  for  an  annual  paj-ment  to 
units  of  local  government  of  75  cents  per 
acre  of  qualified  Federal  land.  This  75- 
cent-an-acre  payment,  however,  is  sub- 
ject to  two  other  limitations.  Existing 
payments  under  other  public  lands  rev- 
enue sharing  programs  would  be  de- 
ducted from  the  total  payment. 

A  second  limit  sets  a  ceiling  on  pay- 
ments based  on  the  county's  population 
to  avoid  windfalls  to  a  few  counties  with 
enormous  acreage  of  Federal  lands  but 
a  tiny  population.  Units  of  local  gov- 
ernment would,  nevertheless,  receive  at 
least  10  cents  an  acre.  A  second  major 
provision  of  the  bill  calls  for  the  Federal 
Government  to  pay  for  a  period  of  5  years 
the  equivalent  of  1  percent  of  the  val- 
ue of  any  new  lands  acquired  for  the 
National  Park  System  or  wilderness 
areas.  This  payment,  however,  cannot 
exceed  the  property  taxes  on  the  land  at 
the  time  it  is  acquired  by  the  Federal 
Government.  The  purpose  of  this  pro- 
%'ision  is  to  cushion  the  shock  to  the  local 
tax  base  when  the  Federal  Government 
acquires  the  land. 

The  main  recipients  of  the  In  lieu  tax 
paj-ments  will  be  county  governments, 
because  they  are  the  units  of  local  gov- 
ernment whose  boundaries  enclose  the 
tax-exempt  Federal  lands.  There  will  be 
cases,  however,  where  cities  or  townships 
will  qualify  for  the  payments. 

This  bill  follows  closely  the  approach 
of  H.R,  9719  introduced  by  Representa- 
tive Evans  but  does  contain  several  dif- 
ferences. First,  we  have  added  an  ex- 
piration date  of  September  30.  1981.  sis 
a  sunset  provision.  Since  this  is  the  first 
attempt  to  provide  paj-inents  in  heu  of 
property  taxes.  I  strongly  believe  that 
Congress  should  review  how  this  bill 
works  out  In  practice  to  determine  that 
the  pajTnents  meet  the  burdens  brought 
by  Federal  public  lands  holdings. 

This  bill  will  also  save  approximately 
$8  million  over  the  House  version  by 
eliminating  additional  pa\-ments  for  aU 
national  parks  and  wilderness  areas  ac- 
quired from  1970  to  1975.  Furthermore, 
it  does  not  provide  for  payments  for 
Corps  of  Engineers  water  projects  be- 
cause these  lands  are  largely  in  asset  to 
the  communities,  not  a  burden.  The  total 
armual  cost  will  be  approximately  $109 
million  armually. 

I  retain  an  open  mind  about  other  ap- 
proaches and  additional  suggestions  to- 
ward more  effective  ways  to  meet  the 
burden  on  local  government  caused  by 
Federal  tax  Immunity. 
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This  problem,  however. lias  been  under 
study  for  years  without  uny  action  v.hat- 
soever.  This  bill  contains  a  fair  and 
workable  approach.  I  tsk  unanimous 
consent  that  the  bill  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  wa.>^ 
ordered  to  be  printed  in.  the  Record  a.s 
follows ;  I 

S    3468   I 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Hcprcsentatives  of  the  ittiited  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assemfled.  Tliat  effec- 
tive for  fiscal  years  beglr.nmg  on  and  after 
October  1.  1076.  the  Secretiy  Is  authorized 
and  directed  to  make  paynvntA  on  a  fiscal 
\  Par  basis  to  each  unit  of  loci  government  In 
which  entitlement  lands  (m  defined  In  sec- 
tion 6)  are  located.  Such  pi  yments  may  be 
used  by  such  unit  for  any  goi  ernmental  pur- 
pose. The  amount  of  such  pfl  omenta  shall  be 
computed  as  provided  In  aei  ilon  2. 

Sec.  2.  (a)  The  amount  (  f  any  payment 
made  for  any  fiscal  year  to  a  unit  of  local 
government  under  the  first  ectlon  shall  bo 
equal  to  the  greater  of  the  following 
amounts — 

(1)  75  cents  for  each  acra  of  entitlement 
land  located  within  the  bou  idaries  of  such 
unit  of  local  government  (bi  t  not  in  excess 
of  the  popvilatlon  limitation  petermlned  un- 
der subsection  (b) ),  reduce( 
0)  by  the  aggregate  amount 
any,  received  by  *uch  unit 
ment  during  the  preceding 
all  of  the  provisions  speclfi^ 
or 

(2)  10  cents  for  each  acre 
land  located  within  the  bouidarles  of  such 
unit  of  local  government  (bijt  not  In  excess 
of  the  population  limitation 
der  subsection  (b)  ) . 
In  the  case  of  any  payment  iinder  a  provi- 
sion specified  in  section  4  whlci  is  received  by 
a  State,  the  Oovernor  (or  his  delegate)  shall 
submit  to  the  Secretary  a  Kt.iteinent  respect- 
ing the  amount  of  such  payment  which  Is 
transferred  to  each  unit  of  locaiji  government 
within  the  State. 

(b)(1)  In  the  case  of  any  unit  of  local 
government  having  a  population  of  less  than 
five  thousand,  the  population  limitation  ap- 
plicable to  such  unit  of  local  government 
shall  not  exceed  an  amount  equal  to  $60 
multiplied  by  the  population  within  the  jur- 
isdiction of  such  unit  of  local  government. 

(2)  In  the  case  of  any  unit  of  local  govern- 
ment having  a  population  of  five  thousand 
or  more,  the  poptilatlon  limitation  applicable 
to  such  unit  of  local  government  shall  not 
exceed  the  amount  computed  under  the  fol- 
lowing table  (using  a  population  figure 
rounded  off  to  the  nearest  thousand)  : 

Payment  Phall  rot  ex- 
ceed the  amounts  com- 
If  population  puted    by    multiplying 

equals —  gxich    population  bv — 

5.000 $5000 

6.000 47.00 

7.000    44.00 

8.000     41.00 

91^0    „ 88.00 

10,000 35.00 

11.000 34.00 


(but  not  below 
[of  payments.  K 
yt  local  govern- 
jscal  year  under 
|d  In  section  4. 

[of  entitlement 


letermlned  un- 


12.000 
13.000 
14.000 
15.000 
16.000 
17.000 
18.000 
19.000 
20.000 
21.000 
22.000 
23.000 


38.00 
82.00 
31.00 
80.00 
29.50 
29.00 
28  fO 
28.00 
27.50 
27.20 
36.90 
26.60 


24.000 26  30 

26.000  26.00 

26.000  26.80 

27.000  26.60 

28.000  25  40 

29,000  25.20 

30.000  26.00 

31.000  24   76 

33.000  24.6(1 

33.000  24.  25 

34.000  24.00 

35.000 23.76 

36.000  23.50 

37.000  23.25 

38.000  23.00 

39.000  22.76 

40.000  22.60 

41.000  22.26 

42.000  22.00 

43.000  21.76 

44.000  21.60 

46.000 21.25 

46,000  21.00 

47,000  20.76 

48.000  20.50 

49.000  20.25 

50,000  20.00 

For  the  purpose  of  this  computation  no 
unit  of  local  government  shall  be  credited 
with  a  population  greater  than  fifty  thou- 
sand. 

(c)  For  purposes  of  this  section,  popula- 
tion shall  t>e  determined  on  the  same  basis 
as  resident  population  is  determined  by  the 
Bureau  of  the  Census  for  general  statistical 
purposes. 

(d>  In  the  case  of  a  smaller  unit  of  local 
government  all  or  part  of  which  Is  located 
within  another  unit  of  local  government,  en- 
titlement lands  which  are  within  the  bound- 
aries of  both  such  units  shall  be  treated 
for  purposes  of  this  section  as  only  within 
tlie  boundaries  of  such  smaller  unit 

Sec.  3.  (a)  In  the  case  of  any  land  or 
Interest  therein,  acquired  by  the  United 
States  for  addition  to  the  National  Parle 
System  or  National  Wilderness  Preservation 
S>-8tem  after  the  date  of  the  enactment  of 
this  Act  which  was  subject  to  local  real 
property  taxes  within  one  year  preceding 
such  acquisition,  the  Secretary  is  author- 
ized and  directed  to  make  payments  to 
counties  within  the  jurisdiction  of  which 
such  lands  or  Interests  therein  are  located. 
In  addition  to  payments  under  the  first  sec- 
tion. The  counties,  under  guidelines  estab- 
lished by  the  Secretary,  shall  distribute  the 
payments  on  a  proportional  basis  to  those 
units  of  local  government  which  have  In- 
curred losses  of  real  property  taxes  due  to 
tlie  BcquLsltlon  of  lands  or  Interests  there- 
in for  addition  to  either  such  system.  In 
those  cases  In  which  another  unit  of  local 
government  other  than  the  county  acts  bs 
the  collecting  and  distributing  agency  for 
real  property  taxes,  the  payments  shall  be 
made  to  such  unit  of  local  government,  which 
shall  distribute  such  payments  as  provided 
In  this  subsection.  The  Secretary  may  pre- 
scrll)e  regulations  under  which  payments 
may  be  made  to  units  of  local  government 
In  any  case  In  which  the  preceding  provisions 
win  not  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  sub- 
section. 

(b)  Payments  authorized  under  this  sec- 
tion shall  t>e  made  on  a  fiscal  year  basis  be- 
ginning with  the  later  of  — 

(1)  the  fiscal  year  beginning  October  1. 
1976.  or 

(2)  the  first  full  fiscal  year  beginning  after 
the  flscil  year  In  which  such  lands  or  In- 
terests therein  are  acquired  by  the  tJnlted 
8tat«s 

Such  payments  may  b«  used  by  the  unit  or 
other  affected  local  governmental  unit  for 
any  governmental  purposes. 

(c)  (1)  Tlie  amount  of  any  payment  made 
for  any  fiscal  year  to  any  unit  of  local  gov- 
ernment  under  subsection    (a)    shall  be  an 


an.ount  equal  to  1  per  c*ntum  of  the  fair 
market  value  of  such  lands  and  Interest* 
therein  on  the  date  on  whlcli  .-toquired  by 
the  United  States  If.  after  the  authorization 
of  anv  unit  of  eitder  .system  under  sub- 
section (a),  rezonlndt  lncrea.ses  the  value  of 
the  land  or  any  interest  ttierein,  t.'ie  fair 
market  value  for  the  purpose  of  surh  pav- 
tnent*  sliall  be  connp\:ted  as  If  such  land  had 
not  been  rezoned 

(2)  Notwithstanding  paragraph  (1).  the 
payment  made  for  any  fiscal  year  to  a  uait 
of  local  government  under  subsection  la), 
when  added  to  the  payment  to  such  unit 
under  the  first  section,  shall  not  exceed  the 
amount  of  real  property  taxes  assessed  and 
levied  on  such  property  during  the  last  full 
fiscal  year  before  the  fiscal  year  In  which 
such  land  or  interest  was  acquired  for  ad- 
dition to  the  National  Park  System  or  Na- 
tional Wilderness   Preservation  System. 

id)  No  payment  shall  be  made  under  this 
section  with  respect  to  any  land  or  interest 
therein  after  the  fifth  full  fiscal  year  begin- 
ning after  the  first  fiscal  year  In  which  such 
a  payment  wa.s  made  with  respect  to  such 
land  or  interest  therein 

Stc.  4.  The  provisions  of  law  referred  to 
In  section  2  are  as  follows: 

(1)  the  Act  of  May  23,  1908.  entitled  'An 
Act  making  appropriations  for  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  for  the  fiscal  year  end- 
ing June  thirtieth,  nineteen  hundred  and 
i.lne"  (36Stat.  251.  16  US  C,  600): 

(2)  the  Act  of  June  20.  1910,  entitled  An 
Act  to  euable  the  people  of  New  Mexico  to 
form  a  constitution  and  State  government 
and  be  admitted  into  the  Union  on  an  equal 
footing  with  the  original  States,  and  to  en- 
able the  people  of  Arizona  to  form  a  consti- 
tution and  State  government  and  be  admit- 
ted Into  the  Union  on  an  equal  footing  with 
the  original  States"  (36  Stat.  657): 

(3)  section  35  of  the  Act  of  February  26, 
1920,  entitled  "An  Act  to  promote  the  min- 
ing of  coal,  phosphate,  oil,  oil  shale,  gaa, 
and  sodium  en  the  public  domain",  com- 
monly known  as  the  "Mineral  Lands  Leas- 
ing  Act"    (41    Stat    460:    30   VS.C.   191): 

(4)  section  17  of  the  Federal  Power  Act 
(41  Stat.  1072:  16  U  S  C.  810) ; 

(5)  section  10  of  the  Tavlor  Grazing  Act 
(48  Stat.  1273:  43  U.S.C  3151): 

(6)  section  33  of  the  Bankhead-Jones  Farm 
Tenant  Act   (50  Stat    526:   7  US  C.  1012): 

(7)  section  6  of  the  Act  entitled  "To  safe- 
guard and  consolidate  certain  areas  of  excep- 
tional public  value  within  the  Superior  Na- 
tional Forest,  State  of  Minnesota,  and  for 
other  purposes",  approved  June  22,  1948  (63 
Stat.  570:  16  US  C   577g) ; 

(8)  section  5  of  the  Act  entitled  "An  Act 
to  amend  the  Act  of  June  22.  1948  (62  But. 
568)  and  for  other  purposes"  approved  June 
22,   1956    (70  Stat.   366:    18  US  C    677g-l); 

(9)  section  6  of  the  Mineral  Leasing  Act 
for  Acquired  Lands  (61  Stat.  915:  30  USC 
365):  and 

(10)  section  3  of  the  Materials  Disposal  Act 
(61  Stat  681;  30  use  608). 

Sec.  6.  (a)  No  unit  of  local  government 
which  receives  any  payment  with  respect  to 
any  land  under  the  Act  of  Aug\ist  28,  1937 
(50  Stat  875):  or  the  Act  of  May  24.  1939 
(53  Stat.  753).  during  any  fiscal  year  ahal!  be 
eligible  to  receive  any  payment  under  this 
Act  for  such  fiscal  year  with  respect  to  such 
land.  Nothing  In  tlils  Act  shall  be  construed 
to  apply  to  the  Act  of  August  28.  1937  1 50 
Stat.  875).  or  the  Act  of  May  24,  1930  (53 
Stat    753). 

(b)  If  the  total  payment  by  the  Secretary 
to  any  county  or  unit  of  local  government 
under  this  Act  would  be  less  than  $100.  such 
payment  shall   not  be  made 

8rc.   6.   As   used   In   this   Act.   the  terms- 
fa)      "entitlement     lands'      means     :and« 
owned  by  the  United  States  that  are— 

(1)  within  the  National  Park  System,  the 
National  Wilderness  Preservation  System,  or 
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thp  National  Forest  System,  or  any  oomblna- 
tioi.  thereof,  Includini?.  but  not  limited  to. 
lands  aesorlbed  in  section  2  of  the  Act  re- 
ferred to  m  paj-ftgraph  (7)  of  section  4  of 
this  Act  (16  U-SC.  577di  and  the  first  section 
cf  the  Act  referred  to  In  paragraph  (8i  <. .' 
IMS  Act    (16  U.S.C.  577d-li:    or 

(21  administered  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  through  the  Bureau  of  Land  Man- 
agement: 

lb)  "Secretary"  means  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior:   and 

ic)  "unit  of  local  government"  means  a 
county,  parish,  township,  municipality, 
borough  existing  In  the  State  of  Ala.«;ka  on 
the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Aft.  or  other 
unit  of  government  below  the  State  which 
15  a  unit  of  general  government  as  deter- 
mined by  the  Secretary  (on  the  ba.sis  of  the 
tame  p.-lnclplcs  as  are  u^ed  by  the  Bureau  of 
the  Census  for  general  statistical  purposes) 

Sec  7.  (a)  To  carry  out  the  provisions  of 
this  Act.  there  are  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated for  each  of  the  fiscal  years  begin- 
ning on  October  1  of  1976,  1977.  1978,  1979. 
and  1980  such  sums  as  may  be  neces.sary 

ibi  !n  the  event  the  sums  appropriated 
for  any  fiscal  year  to  make  payments  under 
this  Act  are  less  than  the  amounts  to  which 
all  ur.lts  of  local  government  are  entitled 
under  this  Act,  then  the  p.^yment  or  pay- 
ments to  each  tinlt  of  local  government  shtai 
be  proportionally  reduced 

Mr.  HASKELL.  Mr.  President,  on 
Februarv-  25.  1976,  the  Senate  considered 
and  passed  by  a  vote  of  78  to  11,  my  bill 
S  507,  the  National  Re.soiirce  Lands 
Management  Act.  to  provide  for  the 
management,  protection,  and  develop- 
ment of  the  lands  under  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  Bureau  of  Land  Management. 
Contained  in  section  3  of  that  act  is  a 
declaration  of  policy  that — 

The  national  Interest  will  be  best  served  by 
retaining  the  national  resource  lands  In  fed- 
eral ownership. 

Implementation  of  this  pohcy  would 
mean  that  virtually  all  of  this  vast 
area — 20  percent  of  America's  land  base 
and  60  percent  of  all  federally  owned 
property — will  forever  remain  public.  As 
the  approximately  187.3  million  acres  set 
aside  in  the  national  forest  system  and 
approximately  24  7  million  acres  Incor- 
porated in  the  National  Park  S<:-rvice  are 
already  protected  from  conveyance  by 
the  Organic  Act  of  1897  and  the  1916 
National  Park  Service  Act,  should  S.  507 
be  enacted,  one  single  policy  of  reten- 
tion of  the  Federal  interest  In  land  will 
attach  to  approximately  761  million 
acres.  This,  pohcy  means  thai  Federal 
lands  will  continue  to  mmpri-^e  a  high 
perrentape  of  the  land  base  In  many 
We.'^tprn  States  and  counties,  'or  ex- 
ample, up  to  95  6  percent  of  land  In 
-Alaska  and  95  percent  of  land  In  Hins- 
dale County,  southwestern  Colorado. 

S.  507  declares  retention  to  be  in  tlie 
publii-  interest  and  the  public  was  jjer- 
ceived  to  be  the  beneficiary  of  the  1897 
Organic  Act,  1916  National  Park  Sen-- 
Ice  Act.  and  other  laws  calling  for  the 
maintenance  of  land  in  Federal  o\^Tier- 
ship  Accordingly,  any  cost  resulting 
from  5uch  retention  should  be  5;hared  by 
the  public  generally.  Unfortunately  this 
is  not  the  case.  Were  these  lands  In  pri- 
vate ownership  they  would  be  sub.iect  to 
ad  valorem  taxation  and  would  contrib- 
ute to  the  revenues  of  local  government. 
These  lands   however,  are  tax  exempt 

That  the  Federal  Government's  reten- 


tion of  public  lands  would  impact  nega- 
tively on  the  revenues  of  State  and  local 
governments  was  recognized  at  an  early 
date.  The  first  attempt  to  provide  State 
and  local  governments  with  some  rev- 
enue for  Uiese  tax  exempt  lands  occurred 
in  1907  when  the  Congress  authorized 
the  return  of  25  percent  of  stumpage 
sale  receipts  from  timber  cutting  on  the 
forest  lands  to  the  counties  for  public 
education  and  roads. 

In  subsequent  years,  the  Congress  has 
required  a  percentage  of  fees  and  reve- 
nues payable  to  the  Federal  Government 
from  virtually  every  major  use  of  the 
public  lands— grazing,  mining,  mineral 
leasing,  and  commercial  outdoor  recrea- 
tion activities — be  shared  with  State  and 
local  governments.  These  many  provi- 
sions of  law.  however,  suffer  from  nu- 
merous inadequacies.  For  example,  a 
number  of  the  laws  require  that  the 
shares  of  Federal  revenue  be  paid  to  the 
States  and  leave  to  the  States  the  dis- 
cretion of  whether  to  distribute  the  funds 
to  the  affected  local  governments.  In  ad- 
dition most  of  these  shared  funds  can  be 
used  for  very  limited  purposes — usually 
for  construction  of  roads  and  schools 
only.  Third,  the  shares  provided  State 
an(3  local  governments  are  increasingly 
insuflQcient  to  cover  the  public  service 
costs  generated  by  activities  on  public 
lands 

During  this  Congress  and  last.  I  have 
attempted  through  the  writing  of  indi- 
vidual bills  and  amendments  to  other 
legl'-lation  to  remedy  these  three  prob- 
lems. Presently  three  Senate  passed  bills 
bear  provi.<;ions  I  liave  authored  to  dis- 
tribute a  greater  share  of  revenues  from 
mining  and  mineral  leasing  to  States 
and  local  governments  to  assure  the  Im- 
pacted local  governments  receive  the 
lion's  share  of  the  fimds  and  to  remove 
limitations  on  the  funds"  u^e.  In  addition, 
yesterday.  I  Introduced  a  major  amend- 
ment to  S.  2125.  my  bill  to  reform  the 
policies  and  procedures  employed  by  the 
Forest  Service  in  issuing  and  adminis- 
tering ski  area  and  other  commercial 
outdoor  recreation  permits,  which  would 
achieve  the  same  results  In  the  case  of 
permit  fee  moneys.  It  is  my  firm  belief 
that,  with  the  greater  amount  of  funds 
and  increased  flexibility  in  use  of  those 
lunds  which  these  provisions,  if  enacted, 
would  provide,  local  government*;  will  be 
better  able  to  meet  and  mitigate  social, 
environmental,  and  economic  Impacts 
from  development  activities  on  Federal 
lands. 

There  is.  however,  one  serious  in- 
equity which  cannot  be  resolved  by 
amendments  to  the  many  statutes  pro- 
viding for  distribution  of  shares  of  Fed- 
eral fees  and  revenues  from  Federal 
lands  to  State  and  local  governments. 
Larpe  portions  of  Federal  lands  do  not 
support  revenue  generating  activities, 
either  because  they  have  been  set  aside 
for  a  single-purpose  use.  such  ;is  na- 
tional parks,  wilderness  areas,  or  wild 
and  scenic  rivers,  or  because  they  do  not 
possess  resources — such  as  timber,  mln- 
erab;.  or  forage — sufficient  to  warrant 
development  or  use 

These  same  lands,  however,  are  plac- 
ing severe  pressures  on  State  and  local 
government  as,  in  our  Increasingly  mo- 


bile society,  they  become  destinations  for 

the  American  public  seeking  recreational 
opportunities.  Whether  Americans  drive 
to  or  live  near  these  undeveloped  public 
lands,  they  are  increasingly  using  or  en- 
joj-lng  them  as  if  they  were  extensions 
of  their  own  back  yards.  The  resulting 
sewage  water,  police,  and  fire  protection, 
and  other  public  service  demsinds  are  not 
covered  by  the  taxation  of,  or  revenue 
sharing  from,  those  lands. 

These  inequities  can  be  resolved  only 
by  offering  an  alternative  system  of  pay- 
ments to  local  governments  not  based  on 
receipts  from  development  activities  on 
the  Federal  lands.  The  need  for  such  an 
alternative  payment  system  has  long 
been  recognized.  Most  notably,  the  Public 
Land  La'>\  Review  CommLssion.  which 
recommended  the  retention  of  Federal 
land-  PS  basic  national  policv  recoerized 
the  concomitant  obligation  of  the  United 
States  "to  make  payments  to  compen- 
sate State  and  local  governments  for 
the  tax  immunity  of  Federal  land.=  '  The 
idea  Is  not  novel.  Various  alternative 
payment  schemes  have  been  studied  and 
restudied.  argued  and  reargued,  over 
many  decades.  The  principal  alternative 
payment  system  so  studied  and  discussed 
was  termed  "in  lieu  tax  payments"  in 
recognition  that  the  pavments  were 
ronsidered  to  be  full  or  partial  reim- 
bursement for  revenues  which  otherwise 
would  be  collected  if  the  lands  were 
in  private  ownership  and  subject  to 
taxation. 

Mr  President,  tiiis  concept  of  in  lieu 
tax  paj-ments  was  the  fundamental 
roadblcok  to  a  more  equitable  system  of 
payments  to  State  and  local  govem- 
ment-i  to  defray  public  service  imjmcts  of 
activities  on  Federal  lands.  Despite  the 
many  studies,  particularly  those  of  the 
National  Advlsorj'  Commission  on  Inter- 
ffovemmental  Relations  and  the  Public 
Land  Law  Review  Commission,  no  finn 
price  tag  on  an  m  lieu  tax  payment 
.scheme  could  be  established  We  simply 
did  not  have  an  appraisal  of  the  Federal 
lands  which  would  be  required  to  Imple- 
ment an  in  lieu  tax  pav-ments  program. 
Nor  wotild  any  such  appraisal  come 
cheaply  and  without  controversy.  Few 
Ic^'isiators  were  willirg  to  enact  a  meas- 
ure no  matter  how  appropriate  when 
even  the  erossest  estimates  of  cost  were 
challenged. 

It  i«  my  firm  belief  that  the  bill  which 
Senator  Hakt  and  I  introduce  today  is 
the  most  workable  approach  to  an  alter- 
native payment  system  yet  devised  It  is 
not  an  in  lieu  tax  bill  in  the  sense  that 
it  does  not  purport  to  substitute  Federal 
funds  dollar  for  dollar  for  tax  revenues 
which  would  otherwise  be  raised  through 
ad  valorem  taxation  It  does  not  require 
the  heavy  expenditures  which  would  be 
required  to  determine  the  appraised 
value  of  Federal  lands  were  they  on  the 
tax  rolls  It  avoids  the  expensive,  lengthy 
process  of  assessing  the  public  lands  and 
innumerable  disputes  and  unnecessary 
bureaucracies  which  would  result  from 
such  an  a.ssessment  program.  Instead, 
it  establishes  an  alternative  payment 
formula  which  provides  a  clear  floor  and 
a  clear  celling  for  payments  to  local 
governments  based  on  the  population 
and  number  of  acres  of  Federal  lands. 
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Mr  Pret^ldent,  the  credit  for  the  de- 
velupment  of  tills  innovailve.  workable 
approfioh  to  the  resolution  of  an  old  and 
difficult  probit'in  should  |o  to  a  Con- 
gressman from  my  home  Btate.  Repre- 
sentative Frank  Fvans,  He  has  pursued 
with  an  admirable  and  effective  tenacity 
his  goal  of  providing  public  land-locked 
local  governments — govertiments  which 
are  wholly  dependent  oi^  ad  valorem 
taxation  of  the  remaining  private  land 
to  pay  for  public  services  wrilch  are  often 
required  by  activities  oil  the  Federal 
lands — with  a  better  meaiis  of  meeting 
the  impacts  of  those  activities.  Congress- 
man Evans'  bill.  H  R.  9719i  has  been  re- 
ported by  the  Committee  oh  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs  of  the  Ht>use  of  Rep- 
resentatives and  may  sooii  receive  floor 
action.  I  assure  Congressman  Evans 
and  my  colleagues  In  the  I  Senate  that  If 
that  bill  receives  a  f avoral  le  vote  in  the 
House,  I.  in  my  capacity  a^;  chairman  of 
the  Subcommittee  on  the  Environment 
and  Land  Resources  of  Uie  Senate  In- 
terior Committee,  will  schedule  prompt 
hearings  on  his  proposal  and  the  bill 
we  introduce  today. 

Senator  Hart  and  I  repognlze  there 
are  still  numerous  Issues  concerning  the 
alternative  payment  systtjm  which  are 
not  fully  resolved  and  the|re  Is  still  op 
position  which  must  yet 
Qult«  frankly.  I  have  ques 
cerns  about  H.R  9719  w 
have  answered  In  the  hearing  process 
Although  the  bill  Introduced  today  by 
Senator  Hart  and  me  Is  patterned  after 
H.R.  9719  as  reported  In  tihe  House,  we 
have  made  certain  changes  to  reflect  our 
concerns.  Remaining  questions  I  am  sure 
can  be  answered  when  thd  advocates  of 
this  legislation  explain  Its  I  provisions  In 
the  hearing  process,  and  hopefully  any 
lingering  problems  can  J  be  resolved 
through  amendments  In  tjie  committee 
markup. 

Mr.  President.  I  believe  Ithat  at  a  time 
when  the  Federal  Government  Is  placing 
Increasing  demand.s  on  th(  pubhc  lands 
for  production  of  oil  shale,  coal,  and 
many  other  basic  resource; .  it  Ls  incum- 
bent on  the  Congress  to  consider  any 
and  all  means  to  mltigat<  the  impacts 
of  these  demand.s  on  local  govermnent. 
I  believe  the  bill  Senator  Hart  and  I 
Introduce  today  provides  an  approach 
worthy  of  such  conslderatl(  »n 


won  over, 
ons  and  con- 
ch I  hope  to 


for  affording 


By  Mr.  PEARSON: 

S.  3469.  A  bill  to  provide 
equal  educational  opportunities  for  stu- 
dents In  the  Nation's  elenentary  and 
secondary  schools.  Referre<,  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Labor  and  Publi:  Welfare, 

Mr.  PEARSON  Mr.  President,  busing 
Is  once  again  in  our  newspa  pers  and  tele- 
vision news  reports.  This  renewed  flood 
of  public  attention  points 
objection  to  involuntary  busing.  It  di- 
verts attention  from  the  V€ry  problem  It 
was  designed  to  solve,  Buslig  should  not 
be  the  issue,  rather  we  should  concen- 
trate on  equal  access  to  cfiallty  educa- 
tion for  all  children. 

I  have  supported  most  proposals  Iden- 
tified as  probuslng.  in  the  l^lief  that  the 
transportation  of  students 
unjust  policies  of  racial  isolation  without 
unnecessary    additional    Uijury    to    the 


public  welfare.  In  some  sltuatioas.  It  may 
be  that  busing  has  a  solely  palliative 
effect.  But  many  of  our  cities  have  dem- 
onstrated the  painful  evidence  that  such 
is  not  always  the  case.  Assessing  this  evi- 
dence at  ItA  worst.  It  Indicates  that  bus- 
ing stimulates  the  flight  of  white  stu- 
dents to  private  schools  or  to  public 
schools  in  suburbs  outside  the  economic 
reach  of  most  blacks.  So.  in  fact,  busing 
may  militate  against  integration.  The 
evidence  shows  no  measurable  Improve- 
ment In  the  quality  of  the  education 
available  to  blacks  and  some  Indicators 
.suggest  It  has  lowered  the  standards  of 
education  available  to  all  children  Our 
busing  experience  shows  little  contribu- 
tion to  racial  harmony,  and,  in  fact,  has 
produced  strains  and  divisions  within 
our  communities. 

Thotigh  I  do  not  believe  that  decades 
of  injustice  can  be  remedied  without  sig- 
nificant and  painful  readjustment,  this 
evidence  alone  might  be  sulTlclent  caase 
for  abandoning  involuntary  busing.  But 
what  is  more  troubling  is  that  busing,  as 
an  Issue,  has  obscured  Its  objectives. 

Busing  has  come  to  represent  the  end 
It  was  intended  to  serve.  Racial  Isolation, 
opportunity  for  educational  Improve- 
ment, and  even  deliberate  segregation 
have  been  overshadowed  by  the  legislative 
battles  over  busing  The  focus  in  Con- 
gress has  been  on  the  sentiments  sur- 
rounding busing  in  and  of  Itself.  We  have 
just  not  been  addressing  the  continuing 
problems  busing  was  Initially  designed  to 
solve. 

To  me  desegregation  Is  not  merely  re- 
quired by  law.  it  Is  a  moral  and  social 
Imperative.  The  chosen  means  for  ob- 
taining that  end  blinds  us.  Debate  over 
busing  must  give  way  so  desegregation 
may  be  readdressed.  In  this  Chamber,  I 
have  heard  tlie  search  for  an  "alterna- 
tive to  busing"  treated  as  If  there  were 
some  magical  tool  long  awaiting  Inven- 
tion, This  Is  merely  anotlier  example 
of  the  folly  that  has  led  us  to  our  pres- 
ent condition.  There  Is  no  single  alterna- 
tive other  thsin  to  confront  the  under- 
lying reality  to  which  the  courts  have 
been  reacting  In  their  resort  to  the  busing 
remedy. 

Mr.  President.  Alexander  Blckel.  an 
esteemed  constitutional  legal  scholar 
recognized  the  congressional  dilemma 
and  offered  sound  advice: 

Congress  and  the  President  should  address 
themselves  not  to  the  courts  but  to  the 
problems  of  primary  and  secondary  educa- 
tion. These  problems — affecting  many  private 
as  well  as  public  schools — Include  poor  edu- 
cational results  as  well  as  racial  Isolation. 
Busing  and  racial  balance  won't  solve  them 
In  most  places.  And  there  Is  no  panacea  that 
will  solve  them  ever>'where.  Hence  no  cate- 
gorical national  policy  is  possible.  What  Is 
possible  is  Federal  help  tor  coherent,  well- 
planned  local  efforts  to  improve  primary  and 
secondary  education. 

Professor  Blckel  backed  that  advice  up 
with  a  concrete  legislative  proposal.  His 
prop>osal  became  the  skeleton  of  a  bill 
Introduced  by  Mr  Preyer  of  N.^rth 
Carolina,  Representative  F'riyer  has 
worked  with  tills  lesLslatlon  for  some 
time,  Improving  and  updating  its  pro- 
visions. The  bill  I  offer  today  l.«  a  com- 
pamlon  to  Mr.  Preyer's  proposal  I  am 
convinced  that  the  bill  directly  addresses 


the  obstacles  to  equality  and  quality  in 
education.  I  am  confident  a  majority  of 
the  Members  of  both  Houses  will  be 
similarly  persuaded. 

The  principal  advantage  of  this  legi.^- 
latlon  Is  found  In  Its  recognition  of  local 
solutions  to  local  problems  Each  Stale 
would  be  required  to  submit  a  plan  to 
the  Secrctar>'  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare  within  1  year.  The  plan  would 
be  developed  in  consultation  with  a  State 
advisory  council  and  with  local  educa- 
tional agencies.  These  councils  would  be 
appointed  by  the  Governor  and  be  con- 
structed so  that  the  parents  of  public 
school  children  make  up  a  majority  of 
its  members,  with  a  proportionate  rep- 
resentation by  minority-group  parents. 
Each  State  plan  would  have  to  assure 
that  substantial  progress  Is  made  each 
year  and  that  the  defined  goals  for  equal 
educational  opportunity  are  met  within  5 
years.  Should  the  Secretary  oi  HEW  find 
that  there  Is  a  failure  to  comply  sub- 
stantially with  the  requirements  of  State 
plans,  the  Secretarv-  would  be  required 
to  end  Federal  financial  assistance  under 
the  act. 

The  bill  specifies  three  components,  at 
least  two  of  which  would  have  to  be  in- 
cluded In  a  State  plan.  A  State  which 
places  primary  and  substantial  emphasis 
on  the  second  component  listed  would  be 
eligible  for  supplemental  funds. 

First.  A  majority/minority  transfer 
plan  on  both  an  intradistrlct  and  inter- 
dlstrlct  basis.  This  provision  would  offer 
a  student  the  opportunity  to  enroll  In 
a  school  outside  the  district  In  which  he 
resides.  The  school  dLstrlct  to  which  he  is 
transferred  would  be  compensated  for 
added  expenditures  of  local  funds. 

Second.  A  school  dLstrlct  reorganiza- 
tion plan.  This  could  include,  on  the  one 
hand,  redrawing  zone  boundaries  within 
districts,  pairing  and  clustenng  school', 
and  establLshlnp  magnet  schools :  and  on 
the  oUier.  cooperative  arningements  be- 
tween school  districts  for  common  use  of 
existing  school  facilities  and  lor  con- 
struction of  new  joint  facllltias. 

Third.  An  approved,  concentrated 
compensatorv'  education  program.  Ex- 
penditures under  this  program  would  te 
made  only  in  schools  with  at  least  25 
percent  low-Income  enrollment.  The 
Stat^"  would  have  to  Insure  that  average 
per  pupil  expenditures  In  .schools  or 
.school  districts  participating  In  such  a 
program  would  increase  with  the  pro- 
portion of  low-income  students  In  these 
schools  or  school  districts. 

Additionally,  the  act  would  define  the 
desegregated  unltar>-  system,  in  conform- 
ity with  court  decisions,  and  repeat  the 
requirement  that  all  States  maintain 
unitary  .systems, 

A1.S0,  the  act  would  erant  any  student 
tlie  right  to  transfer  \olunt4irily  from  a 
school  in  which  hl^  race  is  a  majority  to 
one  In  which  It  is  the  minority  within 
his  school  district.  Such  a  right  Ls  en- 
forceable through  a  civil  action,  and  a 
denial  of  that  right  would  also  constitute 
a  violation  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act 

The  bill  would  further  reqiure  equali- 
zation of  resources  among  schools  within 
a  dLstrlct  in  eight  ver>'  specific  ways, 
such   as   pupil -teacher   ratio,  class  size. 


school  building  and  materiak,  teacher 
quality,  and   textbooks. 

To  assist  States  In  developing  and  Im- 
plementing State  plans,  the  bill  would 
authorize  $200  million  in  fiscal  year  1977, 
and  $500  million  In  each  of  the  following 
4  fiscal  years.  In  fiscal  year  1977,  85  per- 
cent would  go  to  States  according  to  the 
proportion  of  the  Nation's  minority 
grou!'  children  each  State  contains  In 
the  succeeding  years,  65  percent  of  any 
appropriations  would  be  similarly  appor- 
tioned to  qualifying  States  as  basic 
grants,  30  percent  as  supplemental 
funds,  and  5  percent  to  public  and  pri- 
vate agencies  to  assist  tlie  States  in  im- 
plementing and  evaluating  the  plans, 

Mr.  President,  v.e  have  divided  our- 
selves bitterly  over  the  busing  of  chil- 
dren to  achieve  racial  balance  when  we 
should  address  ourselves  to  the  real 
question:  Hovp  to  provide  each  child 
equal  access  to  a  quality  education  The 
bill  I  Introduce  addresses  just  tliat  prob- 
lem. It  makes  available  resources  to  pro- 
vide quality  education  to  thase  who  are 
in  the  best  position  to  judge  whether  or 
not  Uielr  children  do.  In  fact,  have  ac- 
cess to  quality  educational  resources. 
Those  persons  are  parents,  local  and 
State  .school  officials.  And  I  state  un- 
equivocally that  IrK-al  control  of  public 
schools  does  not  mean  tliat  the  Consti- 
tution of  tlie  United  States  can  be  ig- 
nored. Local  control  of  schools  under 
this  bill  will  no  longer  be  a  code  word 
for  local  discrimination  against  any 
group  of  .American  citizens. 

This  is  not  an  antlbuslng  measure. 
Even  under  lis  provisions,  some  Involun- 
tar>'  transportiitlon  may  be  required  to 
meet  the  requirements  of  the  act's  pro- 
visions and  the  Constitution.  This  bill 
does  not  supplant  busing,  but  It  does, 
I  believe,  begin  to  correct  the  underly- 
ing problems  so  that  a  new  and  more 
compatible  design  for  racial  integration 
might  emerge. 


By  Mr  INOIA'E: 

S  :^47n  A  bill  to  amend  titles  XVIII 
and  XIX  of  the  Social  Security  Act  to 
provide  for  the  coverage  of  certain  social 
work  services  under  the  supplementary 
medical  insurance  benefits  program  and 
the  medicaid  program  Referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Finance. 

Mr  INOUYE,  Mr  President,  today  I 
am  introducing  legislation  to  amend  the 
Social  Security  Act  by  authorizing  pay- 
ment for  therapeutic  service*:  provided  by 
clinical  .social  workers 

We  have  traditionally  viewed  health  as 
being  primarily  detennined  by  physical 
factors.  As  a  result,  the  health  care  sys- 
tem has  evolved  into  one  uhich  focuses 
on  the  repair  of  the  human  machinery. 
Increasingly,  however,  it  appears  that  the 
social  environment  cannot  be  separated 
from  the  physical  state  of  health.  Our 
system  of  health  care  will  continue  II 
be  less  than  adequate  until  it  recognizes 
this  vital  social  component  of  illness  An 
arthritic  woman  who  is  unable  to  keep 
her  job  because  of  cosmetic  deteriora- 
tion !s  not  just  a  medical  patient.  Sim- 
ilarly, the  family  disruption  caused  by 
the  disability  of  its  wage  earner  demands 
more  tlian  our  present  system  of  health 


care  can  offer.  In  cases  such  as  these, 
health  "care"  which  solely  attends  to 
the  physical  aspects  of  illness,  is  a  tragic 
misnomer. 

Not  only  do  we  need  to  treat  the  social 
consequences  of  disease,  but  we  must  also 
realize  that  physical  ailments  are  often 
symptoms  of  underlying  social  problems. 
Mental  Illness  now  ranks  fourth  among 
reasons  for  bed  disability  In  the  United 
States,  Theoretical  and  em.pirical  evi- 
dence indicates  that  health  status  is  de- 
termined more  by  socioenvironmental 
factors  than  by  health  care  deliver>- 
services.  It  Is  doubtful  then,  that  health 
indices  for  the  poor  and  aged  wHl  im- 
prove much  under  medicare  and  medic- 
aid as  presently  restricted.  Though  the 
physician  may  treat  the  physical  s%Tnp- 
toms  of  illness,  the  patient  must  even- 
tually return  to  his  home  environment. 
For  the  urban  poor  or  the  lonely  aged, 
this  means  a  return  to  the  original  causes 
of  poor  physical  condition.  Because  the 
physician  lacks  the  knowledge  to  cope 
with  these  external  factors,  the  person 
will  in  all  likelihood  be  stricken  again 

The  social  worker  is  expertly  quallfled 
to  fill  this  missing  component  of  health 
care.  Social  work  has  moved  rapidly  over 
the  past  20  years  to  take  its  place  among 
the  learned  health  professions.  Accord- 
ing to  figures  from  the  National  Institute 
of  Mental  Health,  social  workers  com- 
prl^e  more  than  40  percent  of  full-time 
staff  positions  in  mental  health  facilities 
In  the  United  States.  Social  workers  have 
been  recognized  by  various  States  as 
qualified  to  serve  as  directors  of  State 
mental  health  programs,  administrators 
of  hospitals,  and  as  faculty  members  on 
most  of  the  medical  schools  acro.<;s  the 
country.  The  Public  Health  Service  has 
long  recognized  the  key  function  of  pro- 
fessional social  workers  and  directly 
commissions  them  as  senior  assistant 
surgeons,  tlie  same  grade  as  physicians 
are  generally  commissioned  Sir  ■arly. 
the  US,  Army  has  social  workers  com- 
missioned on  parity  basis  with  doctors 
and  dentists.  The  services  of  qualified 
clinical  social  workers  have  been  covered 
in  insurance  policies  under  the  Federal 
Employee.  Health  Benefits  Act 

Despite  this  record  of  widespread  rec- 
ognition of  social  work  senices.  medicare 
and  most  medicaid  patients  who  are 
treated  by  clinical  social  workers  cannot 
receive  reimbursement  unle.ss  the  treat- 
ment is  rendered  m  one  of  a  few  limited 
institutional  settings.  The  legislation  I 
am  proposing  today  would  enable  these 
patients  to  receive  the  full  range  of 
services  offered  by  tJhe  estimated  20.000 
to  25,000  clinical  social  workers  across 
the  Nation,  My  b:ll  wouid  place  climcal 
social  workers  on  a  par  with  other  non- 
physician  health  service  providers  whose 
services  are  eligible  for  direct  reimburse- 
ment without  regard  to  the  setting  in 
which  the  services  are  rendered.  At  the 
same  time,  specifically  limitinf^  coverage 
to  clinical  social  workers — those  having 
a  Master;-  or  Dortorate  of  Social  Work 
degree  with  2  years  of  supervised  post- 
degree  clinical  experience — wUl  insure 
the  delivery  of  competent  .social  work 
services. 

This  legisla*  ion  will  increase  the  ac- 


cessibihty  to  clinical  social  workers  by 
that  group  m  the  greatest  need  of  their 
seirices.  The  impact  of  expensive  care 
and  scarce  personnel  falls  especially  hard 
on  our  elderly.  Although  this  category 
comprises  about  10  percent  of  the  popu- 
lation, senior  citizens  are  the  recipients 
of  but  2  percent  of  total  outpatient  serv- 
ices They  constitute  a  third  of  the  resi- 
dents of  mental  health  facilities.  The  de- 
gree to  which  the  nonlnstitutionallzed 
elderly  suffer  mental  disabilities  Is  sub- 
stantial and  far  exceeds  that  for  the  pop- 
ulation as  a  whole.  Estimates  of  signif- 
icant mental  impairment  range  up  to  50 
percent.  Frequently,  the  difference  be- 
tween the  ability  of  an  aged  person  to 
continue  to  function  independently  is  a 
matter  of  timely  psychotherapeutic  help. 
Often  the  key  factor  In  preventing  the 
need  for  institutionalization  and  in 
maintaining  older  persons  in  the  com- 
mimitj-  is  the  availability  of  counseling 
and  related  supportive  services.  The  in- 
tervention of  professionally  skilled  clin- 
ical social  workers  can  be  the  crucial  de- 
terminant in  enabling  mentally  impaired 
elderly  persons  to  function  in  the  home 
and  community. 

As  demand  for  health  services  con- 
tinues to  grow,  we  must  realize  that  ade- 
quate health  care  depends  on  the  avail- 
abihty  of  qualified  personnel  at  a  cost 
which  the  patient  can  afford-  The  re- 
strictions on  the  delivery  of  social  work 
services  not  only  makes  it  difficult,  and 
at  times  impossible,  for  people  to  get  the 
kind  of  help  they  need,  but  also  tend  to 
drive  health  care  costs  even  higher  by 
narrowly  limiting  the  supply  of  qualified 
providers.  The  full  inclusion  of  clinical 
social  workers  on  a  parity  basis  with 
other  nonphysicians  will  ease  this  short- 
age of  mental  health  personnel  while  also 
promoting  the  availabilitv-  of  these  val- 
uable services.  Accordingly,  I  strongly 
urge  your  careful  consideration  of  this 
important  legislation, 

Mr,  President,  I  request  unanimous 
coiisent  that  the  text  of  my  bill  be  print- 
ed in  the  Record 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 

ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 

follows ; 

S  3470 

Be  it  enacted  t>y  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assernbled.  That  (a) 
the  first  sentence  of  section  1861  fr)  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  Is  amended  by  inserting. 
Immediately  before  the  period  at  the  end 
thereof,  the  following:  ",  or  i6i  except  for 
the  purpo5.es  of  section  1814(a1.  section 
1835.  and  subsections  ijK  ik),  imi.  and 
(ol  of  this  section,  a  clinical  social  worker". 

(b)  Section  1861 'D  of  such  Act  Is  fur- 
ther amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof 
the  follou-lng  new  sentence:  "For  the  pur- 
poses of  clause  (6)  of  the  first  sentence,  the 
term  clinical  social  worker'  means  an  indi- 
vidual who  (1)  possew^es  a  master's  or  doc- 
tor's dep-ee  In  socla'.  work  .ill  ( after  obtain- 
ing such  degree <  has  performed  at  least  two 
years  of  supervised  clinical  social  work,  illl) 
is  licensed  as  such  In  the  State  in  which 
such  worker  performs  such  function  (or  If 
such  State  does  not  license  clinical  social 
workers  as  such.  Is  :egally  authorized  to 
perform  the  services  of  a  clinical  social 
worker  In  the  jurisdiction  In  which  he  or  she 
performs  them,  and  (Iv)  agrees  to  meet 
(and  actually  compiles  with  the  agreement 
to  meetl  such  requirements,  with  respect  to 
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enrolLmeii  In  ftpprriprlate  pr(>(;Tam«  of  con- 
ttnulni;  professional  ediirat  li)n,  an  nia/  b«> 
preacrlbed  by  the  Secretary.  (ift«r  consulta- 
tion with  one  or  more  appropflate  nationally 
recognized  clinical  social  woi|kers'  organiza- 
tions." 

Sic.  2     (a)    Section   1905(a 
Security  Act  Is  amended — 

(1)    by  striking  out  "and" 
paragraph  (16) , 

(3)    by    redesignating   paragraph    (17)    «a 
paragraph  ( 18 ) ,  and 

(3)    by  Inserting  immedlatfely  after  para 
graph  (ie)  the  following  ne^^ 

"(17)    services   of   clinical 
i&a  defined  In  the  last  sentence  of  section 
1861(r)   (It);  and". 

(b)     1902(a)(13)(C)(ll) 
amended    by    strllclng    out 
through  (16)"  and  Inserting 
"numbered  (1)  through  (17)' 

Sec.  3.  The  amendments 
Act  shall  apply  to  services  pe 
after  the  first  day  of  the  first 
which   begins  more  than  60 


of  the  Social 


at  the  end  of 


paragraph : 
social    workers 


such  Act  Is 
numbered  (1) 
In  lieu  thereof 

made    by    this 

•formed  on  and 

alendar  month 

days  after  the 


date  of  the  enactment  of  ti  la  Act. 


By  Mr.  BROOKE: 

S  3471.  A  bill  to  amend 
Exchange  Act  of  1934 ;  and 

S.  3472   A  bill  to  amend 
Exchange  Act  of   1934.  R 
Committee    on    Banking. 
Urban  Affairs. 

Mr.  BROOKE.  Mr.  Pre^dent 
duce  for  appropriate  refe  enc 
which   amend    the    Securities 
change  Act  of  1934. 1  aslt  u 
sent  that  the  text  of  the 
text  of  the  statements  of 
and    Exchange    CommLssi|Dn 
the  bills  appear  in  the 
point. 

There  being  no  objection 
W81S  ordered  to  be  printed 
as  follow.s: 

S  3471 


the  Securities 

the  Securitle.s 
jferred  to  the 
Housing    and 

I  Intro- 
e  two  bills 
and    Ex- 
lanimous  con- 
bills  and  the 
the  Securities 
explaining 
Record  at  this 

.  the  material 
In  the  Record. 


Be  it  enacted  by  fie 
Representatives    of    the 
America    in    Congress    asae 
second    sentence    of   section 
Securities   Exchange   Act   of 
78i(m).  is  amended  by  strlk 
lows    the    words    "Its    final 
recommendations"  and  Inse 
the  material  so  stricken  th 
eighteen  months  of  such  da: 


8  3472 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Sena 
Representatives    of    the    Uriited 
America    in    Congress    assev\bled 
second   sentence   of  section 
Securities   Exchange   Act   of 
78K-l(e),    Is    hereby    amended 
out   "December   31.    1976." 
lieu  thereof  "June  30,  1977,' 


Staoement  or  the  Sectjrittep 

COMMISSIOK 


Securltlc 


Section  nA(e)  of  the 
Act  of  1934   (the  "Act")'  au 
rects   the   Commission    to 
to  which  persons  excluded 
tlons  of  "broker"  and  "deal 
counts  on  behalf  of  public  c 
Ing   and   selling   securities 
Section  12  of  the  Act  and 
elusions  are  consistent  with 
of  Investors  and  the  other 
Act   The  Commission  Is  to  r 
of    this    study,    together 
mendatlons  for  legislation 
vlsable.  to  Congress  on  or 
31.    1976.  The  Commission 
amendment  to  Section  11A( 
extend  from  December  .31 
30,  1977  the  date  by  which 


Senate  and  House  of 

vAited    States    of 

That    the 

13(m)    of    the 

1934,    15   use. 

ng  all  that  fol- 

clualons    and 

ting   In    lieu   of 

words  ••within 


mbled, 


(one 


e  and  House  of 

States    of 

That    the 

llA(e)    of   the 

1934.    15   use. 

by    striking 

Inserting   In 


aad 


AND  Exchange 
Aprh,  9,  1976. 


cs  Exchange 

horlzes  and  dl- 

stfudy   the  extent 

from  the  deflnl- 

malntaln  ac- 

ubtomers  for  buy- 

r  ;glstered   under 

wpether  such  ex- 

the  protection 

3urpo3es  of  the 

cport  the  results 

such    recom- 

c|s  It  deems  ad- 

qefore  December 

3   proposed   an 

0    which  woxild 

976  until  June 

tie  Commission's 


wltti 


report  must  be  transmitted  to  Congress,  and 
this  statement  Is  submitted  In  support  there- 
of. 

The  Conference  Report  accompanying  the 
Securities  Act  Amendments  of  1975  Indi- 
cates that  the  purpose  of  Section  llAre)  Is 
to  require  the  Commission  to  study  the  se- 
curities-related activities  of  banks.  Although 
the  Commission  conducted  its  own  inquiry » 
regarding  certain  bank  securities  services  In 
1974.  that  Inquiry  did  not  consider  all  bank 
securities  activities  or  address  all  of  the  reg- 
ulatory and  economic  Ksues  presented  by 
those  services.  While  many  helpful  public 
comraent.8  were  received  In  re-iponce  to  the 
Commissions  Inquiry,  they  did  not  provide 
sufficient  Information  regarding  the  extent 
or  operation  of  t:i08e  services  to  serve  as  a 
basis  for  the  report  mandated  by  Section 
llA(e).  Thus,  extensive  research  and  analy- 
sis has  been  required  In  order  to  identify 
with  greater  precision  the  bank  securities 
services  which  the  Commission  should  con- 
sider and  the  Information  that  Is  available 
regarding  those  services.  Becau.se  of  the  sub- 
stantial responsibilities  vested  in  the  Com- 
mlaslou  by  other  sections  of  the  federal  se- 
curities laws,  the  number  of  staff  members 
available  to  work  on  the  study  mandated 
by  Section  llA<e)  has  been  limited  The 
fitaff  has,  however,  made  significant  prog- 
ress In  formulating  specific  courses  of  action 
to  collect  and  evaluate  data  as  promptly  as 
feasible. 

Since  public  Information  regarding  the  na- 
ture and  extent  of  many  bank  securities  serv- 
ices Is  extremely  limited.  It  will  be  neces- 
.sary  to  collect  primary  data  regarding  those 
services  through  questionnaires  and  exten- 
sive Interviews.  Questionnaires  are  currently 
being  drafted  to  collect  as  much  Informa- 
tion as  Is  reasonable  to  request  and  process. 
When  completed  and  approved  by  the  Com- 
mission, these  questionnaires  will  be  re- 
viewed by  the  Comptroller  General  prior  to 
their  dissemination.  It  Is  anticipated  that 
Initial  questionnaires  will  be  available  for 
distribution  during  the  summer  of  1976  At 
the  same  time,  extensive  Interviews  will  be 
conducted  In  order  to  obtain  data  which  It 
is  not  practicable  to  collect  in  questionnaire 
form. 

Because  of  the  time  required  to  allow 
questionnaire  recipients  to  report  the  re- 
quested Information  and  to  conduct  the  nec- 
essary Interviews,  It  Is  unlikely  that  all  re- 
quired Information  will  be  available  until 
the  end  of  1976  Although  Information  will 
be  analyzed  as  received  where  practicable. 
It  is  doubtful  that  the  study  staff  will  be  In 
a  position  to  complete  a  comprehensive 
analysis  of  all  such  Information  before  the 
end  of  the  first  quarter  of  1977.  It  Is  antici- 
pated that  such  analysis  will  be  available 
to  the  Commission  at  that  time  In  order 
to  s\ibmlt  a  full  repwrt  to  Congress  by  June 
30.  1977 

FOOTNOTeS 

»  IS  use    78k   He) 

-'Securities  Act  Release  No.  5491.  3  SEC 
Docket  224  (May  14.  1974). 

Stattment  or  th«  S«cr:*mes  A^^)  Exchange 
Commission 

ApRn.  9.  1976 
Section  12 1  m)  of  the  Securities  Exchange 
Act  of  1934  (the  •'Acf)  >  authorizes  and  di- 
rects the  Commission  to  make  a  study  and 
Investigation  of  the  practice  of  recording  the 
ownership  of  fecurltles  In  other  than  the 
name  of  the  beneficial  owner  Section  12 
(m)  requires  the  Commission  to  report  to 
the  Congress  Its  preliminary  findings  with- 
in six  months  after  the  date  of  enactment 
of  the  Securities  Acts  Amendments  of  1975 
and  Its  final  conclusions  and  rcommenda- 
tlons  within  one  year  of  such  date  Accord- 
ingly, on  December  4,  1975,  the  Commission 
submitted   to   Congress   Its   preliminary   re- 


port,' and  the  Commission's  final  report  u 
due  by  June  4,  1976.  The  Commlsalon  haa 
proposed  an  amendment  to  Section  12  tn) 
which  would  extend  from  June  4.  1976,  to 
December  4,  1978.  the  date  by  which  the 
Commissions  final  report  must  t>e  trans- 
mitted to  Congress.'  and  this  statement  la 
submitted  in  support  thereof. 

TTie  Congress  acknowledged  the  advantages 
and  possible  disadvantages  of  this  prac- 
tice— commonly  referred  to  as  "nominee" 
and  •'street  name"  registration — In  directing 
the  Commission  In  Section  12(m)  to  deter- 
mine ( 1 )  whether  the  practice  Is  consistent 
with  the  purposes  of  the  Act,  with  particular 
reference  to  Sections  12(g),  13.  14.  15(di, 
16  and  17A  of  the  Act.  and  (2)  whether  steps 
can  be  takn  to  facilitate  communications  be- 
tween  Issuers  and  the  beneficial  owners  of 
their  securities  while  at  the  same  time 
retaining  the  benefits  of  such  practice.  In  lt« 
preliminary  report,  the  Commlfislon  noted 
that  the  street  name  registration  facilitates 
the  transfer  of  securities  and  Is  essential  to 
the  ojjeratlon  of  the  current  s\ stems  for 
the  clearance  and  settlement  of  securities 
transactions.  However,  because  It  causes  U- 
suers^  shareholder  lists  to  refiect  the  names 
of  Intermediaries  rather  than  beneticlal 
owners,  the  practice  may  make  Issuer -share- 
holder communication  more  difficult. 

One  of  the  primary  purposes  of  the  Study 
Is  to  determine  whether,  and  In  what  ways, 
the  current  Issuer-shareholder  communica- 
tion process  may  be  deficient.  Specifically. 
the  Commission  must  determine  whether. 
and  In  what  ways,  nominee  and  street  name 
registration  hampers  Issuers  and  others  in 
their  efforts  to  communicate  with  the  bene- 
ficial owners  of  securities.  The  Commission 
believes  that  the  only  efficacious  method  of 
gathering  sufficient  data  to  enable  the  Com- 
mlsalon to  make  reliable  findings  Ls  a  survey 
of  the  1976  proxy  season.  The  Conomlsslon 
has  prepared  questionnaires  directed  to  the 
four  primary  participants  In  the  Issuer- 
9hareo*ner  communication  process — Issuers, 
brokers,  banks,  and  shareowi.ers  The  Issuer 
questionnaire  will  be  distributed  to  a  rep- 
resentative sample  of  Issuers  Separate  flr.aii- 
clal  Intermediary  questlotjnalres  will  be  dL*;- 
trlbuted  to  a  representative  sample  of  broker? 
and  banks.  Distribution  of  shareholder  ques- 
tionnaires has  been  effetced  by  their  inclu- 
sion In  the  proxy  materials  mailed  by  Issuers 
selected  to  receive  the  Issuer  questionnaire 
Shareowners  have  received  the  question- 
naires either  directly  from  the  issuers  or 
through  brokers  and  banks,  some  of  which 
wUl  receive  financial  Intermediary  ques- 
tionnaires. 

These  questionnaires  constitute  the  foun- 
dation of  the  Commission's  propoBt-d  treat- 
ment of  the  Usue  of  the  efficacy  of  the  com- 
munication process.  The  questionnaires  are 
designed  to  elicit  specific  data  which  would 
enab'.e  the  Commission  to  con.struct  an  e.Ti- 
plrlcal  model  of  the  current  system  of  trans- 
mltlng  Issuer-shareholder  communications 
and  to  evaluate  the  tlmeUness.  efficiency, 
shortcomings,  cost,  and  cost  distribution  of 
the  system.  In  addition  to  questions  regard- 
ing the  various  sequential  steps  In  the  proxy 
transmittal  process,  other  questions  inquire 
as  to  specific  Issuer,  broker  and  bank  policies 
and  practices  with  regard  to  issuer-share- 
holder communications  and  the  voting  of 
securities. 

The  (Ximmlsslon  has  concluded  that  It  l« 
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:  Preliminary  Report  of  the  Securities  and 
Exchange  Commission  on  the  Practice  of 
Recording  the  Ownership  of  Securities  In  the 
Records  of  the  Issuer  In  other  than  the  Name 
of  the  Beneficial  Owner  of  such  Securities 

•Section  12(mi  would  bo  amended  by 
striking  all  that  follows  the  words  'Its  final 
conclusions  and  reconimendatlon.s  '  in  the 
second  sentence  of  Section  I2(ai).  and  in- 
serting In  lieu  of  the  material  .s..  stricken  th? 
words:  "within  eighteen  months  of  such 
date  ■• 


essential  that  the  survey  focus  upon  the  par- 
ticipants' performance  during  the  course  of 
&  pruxy  season— typically  March,  April.  May 
and  June.  It  Is  during  this  period  that  the 
communication  process  appears  to  be 
strained.  The  majority  of  shareholders'  meet- 
ings of  publicly-owned  companies  occur  dur- 
ing proxy  sea.son.  As  a  re«;ult.  Intermediaries 
process  the  major  portion  of  any  year's  ma- 
terials during  this  four  month  period.  Both 
intermediaries  and  Issuers  have  advised  the 
Commission  that  measurements  taken  other 
than  during  proxy  season  would  not  ade- 
quately reflect  performance  by  any  of  the 
parties.  Substantially  all  complaints  received 
by  the  Commission  regarding  the  existing 
communlcatlorLs  trarvsmlttal  system  have  al- 
leged Inadequacies  In  that  systems  perform- 
ance during  proxy  season.  Accordingly,  the 
Commission  believes  that  a  survey  directed 
at  anv  period  other  than  proxy  season  may 
not  reveal  and  deficiencies  extant  In  the 
communication  process. 

The  Commission  has  considered  conduct- 
ing a  survey  which  would  focus  upon  one  or 
more  past  proxy  seasons.  Such  a  survey  would 
elicit  data  regarding  prior  seasons  from  rec- 
ords   of    participants     Numerous    lnter\".ew8 
have  led  the  CommKslon  to  conclude,  how- 
ever, that  much  of  the  Information  regard- 
ing timeliness  would  not  be  available  on  an 
historical   basis.   Other   Information   -uch   as 
cost  data  Is  available,  but  only  In  permanent 
nies    which     would     necassltate     significant 
manual  effort  for  the  reconstruction  of  the 
data    Accordingly,  the  Commission  has  con- 
cluded that  It  is  necesary  t*>  survey  the  1976 
proxT  season  If  the  Comml.sslon  Is  to  gather 
reliable  and  thorough  data  which  could  serve 
tf  a  b.vsls  for  Conunlsslon  findings  regarding 
the  efRcary  of  the  commuiilcatlons  prcxiess 
This  approach  would  ne<-essitate  an  exten- 
sion of  the  Congresslonally  mandated  dead- 
line for  submls-slon  of  the  Commissions  final 
report  to  Con^cress    The  Commlsalon  antici- 
pates that  the  issuer,  broker  and  bank  ques- 
tionnaires would  not  be  returned  until  more 
than   a   month    after    the   end   of   tbp   proxy 
&ea.son    The  questionnaires  would  then  have 
to  be  proces.sed.  the  data  analyzed,  proposed 
conclusions  and  recommendations  developed. 
and  a  report  prepared  embodying  the  Com- 
mlssions   final    conclusion?   and    recommen- 
dations    Accordingly,     the    Commission     re- 
spectfully   request-s    that    Section    12 im)    of 
the  Act  be  amended   to  grant   the  Commis- 
sion  a  six-month   extension   of   the  date  by 
which  the  Commi?slon'F  final  report  must  be 
submitted  to  the  Congress    Without  such  an 
extension,    the   Ccmml.ssloii    believes   that    It 
»111  not  have  sufficient  data  to  make   thor- 
ough and  decisive  determinations  regarding 
the  emcacv  of   the  exl.stsnc  communications 
process  and  the  manner  In  which  the  prcKess 
may  be  modified  or  improved    The  Commls- 
flon  believes  that  a  sxirvey  of  the  1976  proxy 
season   would   prove   most    fruitful   and.   ac- 
cordingly, urges  the  passage  of  the  reqtiested 
extension. 


By  Mr.  WILLIAMS : 
S.  3474.  A  bill  to  amend  title  II  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  make  more  equi- 
table the  provisions  relating  to  deduc- 
tions from  benefit-;  on  acrounl  of  non- 
covered  remunerative  activity  out.side  the 
United  Slatc^^  Referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Finance. 

SOCIAL  sEcrnriT  roREicN  work  test 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  Mr.  Pre.sident,  it  has 
come  to  my  attention  that  there  is  one 
important,  but  often  ovcrlooi^ed.  part  of 
the  social  security  retirement  te.st  that 
ha.s  not  changed  since  1954  resulting  in 
a  serious  ln,tustice  to  many  retirees.  That 
is  the  test  which  applies  to  an  estimated 


279.000  beneficiaries  living  outside  the 
United  States,  who  are  not  in  the  labor 
market  for  jobs  covered  by  social  secu- 
rity. For  these  retirees,  any  amount  of 
money  earned  on  any  part  of  7  or  more 
calendar  days  in  a  month,  results  in  total 
loss  of  benefits  for  that  month.  Clearly, 
there  is  a  need  for  changes  in  applica- 
tion of  the  foreign  work  test. 

I  recognize  the  complexity  of  ,=;etting 
up  the  number  of  different  variations 
that  would  be  nece.'-sary  to  make  the 
foreign  work  test  comparable  to  the  do- 
me.stic  earnings  limitation,  taking  into 
account  the  widely  varying  economies  in 
the  countries  where  beneficiaries  live. 
And  I  understand  the  problems  with  en- 
forcement and  currency  exchange  How- 
ever, an  improvement  must  be  made. 

Since  1954  Congress  has  changed  the 
social  security  retirement  test  numerou 
times  to  keep  it  up  to  date  with  change.s 
in  our  economy.  For  example,  a  benefi- 
ciary under  age  72  moy  now  earn  $2,760 
a  year  without  a  reduction  in  benefits. 
For  earninp.s  above  $2,760.  $1  in  benefits 
is  withheld  for  every  S2  in  earnings.  And 
in  any  month  a  beneflciar>-  earns  less 
than  $230  regardles?  of  total  yearly 
earnings,  he  or  she  will  receive  full  bene- 
fit.'; for  that  month. 

However,  the  dollar  amounts  I  men- 
tioned do  not  apply  to  beneficiaries  out- 
side the  United  States,  nor  does  the  re- 
duction in  benefits  reform  for  excess 
earnings.  They  are  subject  to  an  unfair 
and  outmoded  test.  Under  present  law. 
a  beneficiar>'  who  Is  forced  to  accept 
onlv  very  casual.  Intermittent  work — 
such  as  babysitting  or  tutoring— can 
lose  a  whole  month's  benefits  for  just  a 
few  hours  of  total  work,  M  the  work  Is 
spread  out  over  7  or  more  days.  This 
rule  works  a  hardship  for  those  bene- 
ficiaries who  must  supplement  their  ben- 
efits through  employment,  but  are  only 
able  to  obtain  iiart-time  jobs. 

If  a  beneficiary  happened  to  babysit 
1  hour  a  day  for  7  days,  he  or  she  would 
lose  all  social  security  benefits  for  the 
entire  month  no  matter  how  little  money 
was  earned.  However,  if  the  s£ime  retiree 
worked  12  hours  a  day  for  6  days,  he  or 
she  would  still  collect  benefits  regardless 
of  how  much  was  earned.  It  is  not  widely 
realized  that  the  present  foreign  work 
test  can  cause  the  loss  of  a  month's  ben- 
efits for  far  less  wxirk  than  most  of  us 
would  think  as  6  days  worth.  Most  peo- 
ple probably  think  the  present  test 
works  on  a  full-days  work  basis  already. 
Unfortunately,  it  does  not. 

Therefore.  I  am  introducing  today  leg- 
islation to  Improve  the  social  security 
foreign  work  test.  Under  my  proposal, 
no  social  security  benefits  would  be 
witliheld  for  the  first  48  hours  of  work 
in  noncovered  employment  by  a  bene- 
ficiary outside  the  United  States.  Work 
In  excess  of  48  hours  would  result  In  a 
withholding  of  benefits  for  that  month. 
It  would  apply  to  calendar  years  ending 
after  1976  This  corresponds  to  the  test 
in  present  law   based  on  an  8-hour  work 

day. 

In  1972,  I  was  proud  to  support  leg- 
islation that  now  ties  the  dollar  amo-or.ts 
in  the  social  security  retirement  test  to 
Increases  in  average  covered  wages.  This 


provision  helps  to  keep  the  retirement 
test  current  with  rising  earnings.  In  ad- 
dition, I  am  cosponsor  of  legislation 
which  would  increase  the  earnings  lim- 
itation even  higher.  While  we  are  mak- 
ing efforts  to  improve  these  aspects  of 
the  program,  we  should  not  o\''erlook 
the  need  to  remove  other  glaring  inequi- 
ties which  we  dL^^cover  as  well. 

Mr.  President,  in  light  of  the  social 
security  financing  questions  which  Con- 
gress .'n'ast  lace,  it  is  encouraging  to  re- 
port that  the  Social  Security  Adminis- 
tration estimates  that  the  first  year  cost 
of  this  change  would  be  negligible.  Fur- 
thermore, the  administration  indicates 
that  the  long-range  cost  would  be  negli- 
gible as  well.  Therefore.  I  am  hopeful 
tlmt  my  colleagues  will  join  me  in  cor- 
recting this  anomaly.  I  a.sk  unanimous 
consent  that  the  text  of  this  bill  be 
printed  at  thl^  point  in  the  Recced 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Recoee.  as 
follows : 

S  3474 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  la)  the 
first  sentence  of  section  203(0  of  the  Social 
Security  Act  Is  amended  by  striking  out  "De- 
duction's" and  Inserting  in  Ueu  thereof  "Sub- 
ject to  subsection  (dusi.  deductions '•. 

(b)  Section  203 (dl  of  such  Act  is 
amended — 

(1)  In  paragraphs  (11  and  (2i  thereof,  by 
striking  out  "Deductions"  and  Inserting  In 
Ueu  thereof  "Subject  to  paragraph  i3'  de- 
ductions", and 

(2)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  paragraph : 

"(3)  No  deduction  shall  be  made  from  any 
Individual's  benefit  under  subsection  (c;  l>e- 
cause  of  the  application  of  paragraph  ( 1 ) 
thereof  or  paragraph  (1)  or  (2)  of  this  •ub- 
sectlon  on  account  of  any  person  having  en- 
gaged In  noncovered  remunerative  activity 
outside  the  United  States  for  any  month.  If 
such  activity  consists  solely  of  the  partonn- 
ance  of  personal  services  by  such  person  for 
which  he  was  compensated  on  an  hourly  (or 
equivalent  i  basis  and  If  such  individual  did 
not  perform  such  services  for  more  than  48 
hoiu^s  during  such  month." 

(c)  The  amendments  made  by  this  Act 
shall  be  applicable  only  with  respect  to  tax- 
able years  ending  after  December  31.  1876. 


.ADDITIONAL  COSPONSORS 

S      6C 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  HU?IPHREY,  the 
Senator  from  Washington  (Mr.  Jack- 
son • .  the  Senator  from  South  Dakota 
iMr.  Abourezk  ' .  and  the  Senator  from 
South  Dakota  <Mr.  McGover.v  were 
added  as  cosponsors  of  S.  50.  the  Full 
Employment  and  Balanced  Growth  Act 
of  1976. 

S.    123 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  INOUYE.  the 
Senator  from  Iowa  'Mr.  Clark  ■  and  the 
Senator  from  Montana  'Mr.  Metcalfi 
were  added  as  cosponsors  of  S.  123,  to 
amend  the  Social  Security  Act. 

S .     i  ^  3 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  HANSEN,  the 
Senator  from  Minnesota  (Mr.  Mondale  i 
was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S  153.  to 
amend  part  B  of  title  XI  of  the  Social 
Security  Act. 
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>.    3030 


At  the  request  of  Mr.  RtBICOFF.  the 

Senator  from  Louisiana  <Mr.  Johnston  i 
was  added  as  a  cosponsorbf  S  2020,  to 
provide  optometrlc  coverafe  under  Part 
B  medicare  payments. 

S.    233a         I 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  STJafFORD.  the 
Senator  from  South  $)akota  'Mr. 
Abourezk>  was  added  as  4  cosponsor  of 
8.  2332.  to  amend  the  Rehtbllitatlon  Act 
of    1973 

8.  3Tas 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  feARTLrrr.  the 
Senator  from  Arkansas  CMr.  McClel- 
LAN I  was  added  as  a  cospoitsor  of  S.  2795. 
to  amend  the  Hobbs  Act.  \ 

8.     291<1  1 

At  the  request  of  Me.  ScHWEncBR, 
the  Senator  from  Alaska  (Mr.  Gravel). 
the  Senator  from  Tennessee  'Mr.  Baker)  , 
and  the  Senator  from  Ifermont  (Mr. 
Stafford  I  were  added  as  cosponsors  of 
S  2910,  to  establish  the  National  Dia- 
betes Advisory  Board.        : 

8.    3935  I 

At  the  request  of  Mr. -Muskti,  the 
Senator  from  Alabama  (Mf.  Allen),  the 
Senator  from  Mississippi;  (Mr.  East- 
land), the  Senator  from  Nflpw  Hampshire 
I  Mr.  McIntyre)  ,  the  Senator  from  Wyo- 
ming (Mr.  McQei)  .  and  thepenator  from 
California  (Mr.  Tunney)  v^ere  added  as 
co.sponsors  of  S.  2925,  the  Qovemment 
Economy  and  Spending  Reform  Act  of 
1976. 

S.    3098 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Weicker.  the 
Senator  from  Kentucky  (Mr.  Huddles- 
ton*  and  the  Senator  from  New  Hamp- 
shire (Mr.  McIntyre*  were  added  as  co- 
spoasors  of  8.  3098.  to  amend  the  Com- 
munity Services  Act  of  1974.. 

S      3  1 « .'5 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Metcalf,  the 
Senator  from  Colorado  (Mr.  Haskell > 
was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  3145.  the 
Energy  Conservation  Research  and  De- 
velopment Act  of  1976. 

S.    3218 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Bartlett.  the 
Senator  from  Delaware  ( Mr.  Biden  i  was 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  3216.  relating 
to  unemplojTnent  compensation. 

S.    33S4.   S.    33.15.   AND   B.    3386 

As  the  request  of  Mr.  Bellmon.  the 
Senator  from  Oklahoma  (Mr.  Bartlett* 
was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  3354,  S. 
3355,  and  S.  3356,  to  provide  lor  certain 
construction  projects. 

SENATE   RESOLUTION    319 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  CtTRTis,  the 
Senator  from  Maryland  (Mr.  Mathiasi 
was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  Senate  Reso- 
lution 319.  relating  to  the  occupation  of 
certain  Baltic  nations  by  the  Soviet 
Union. 

SENATE    RESOLtmON    4S4 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  ClahK.  the  Sen- 
ator from  Minnesota  (Mr.  Mondale). 
the  Senator  from  Delaware  (^r.  Biden)  , 
and  the  Senator  from  New  Jilexico  (Mr. 
Montoya)  were  added  as  cOsponsors  of 
Senate  Resolution  434.  renting  to  the 
treaty  powers  of  the  SenatJ. 


BUT  ATE   KXSULtmON    4  39 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Hctddleston,  the 
Senator  from  Wisconsin  ( Mr.  NitsoN ) , 
the  Senator  from  Minnesota  (Mr 
Humphrey  I,  and  the  Senator  from  Ver- 
mont ( Mr.  Leahy  i  were  added  as  co- 
spon-sors  of  Senate  Resolution  439,  relat- 
ing to  the  oversupply  of  whey. 

SENATE  JOnrr   RESOLTTON    4S 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Iwotm),  the 
Senator  from  Idaho  'Mr.  McClurk)  was 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  Senate  Joint 
Resolution  45.  designating  Municipal 
Clerks  Week. 


SENATE  RESOLUTIUN  451— ORIGI- 
NAL RESOLLTTION  REPORTED  AU- 
THORIZING ADDITIONAL  ETXPEND- 
ITURES  FOR  THE  COMMITTEE  ON 
INTERIOR  AND  INSULAR  AFFAIRS 

(Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Rules 
and  Administration.! 

Mr.  JACKSON,  from  the  Committee 
on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs,  reported 
the  following  original  resolution: 

Senate  REsoi-irnoN  451 
Resolved.  That  the  Conunittee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs  U  authorized  to  expend 
from  the  contingent  fund  of  the  Senate,  dur- 
ing the  Ninety-fourth  Congress.  $46,000  In 
addition  to  the  amount  and  for  the  same 
purpooes.  specified  In  section  134(a)  of  the 
Legislative  Reorganization  Act  of  1946  and 
In  Senate  Resolution  169.  agreed  to  June  6. 
1975 


AMENDMENTS    SUBMITTED    FOR 
PRINTING 


LOBBYING  DISCLOSURE  ACT  OF 
1976— S.  2477 

AMENDMENT     NO.     1839 

(Ordered  to  be  printed  and  to  lie  on 
the  table.) 

Mr.  METCALF.  Mr.  President,  as  we 
all  know,  the  lion's  share  of  activities  de- 
signed to  influence  who  gets  what  bene- 
fits from  the  Federal  Government  occur 
In  the  executive  branch. 

Thus,  throughout  consideration  of  the 
Lobbying  Disclosure  Act  of  1976  <S.  2477) 
In  committee,  I  urged  that  a  serious  ef- 
fort be  made  to  provide  for  disclosure  of 
lobbying  In  thLs  direction.  Unfortunately. 
however,  instead  of  resolving  tiie  prob- 
lems associated  with  full  executive  cov- 
erage. S  2477  sets  up  a  double  standard 
which— 

First,  will  only  present  a  distorted  pic- 
ture of  the  paths  taken  by  those  who  seek 
to  Influence  decisions  within  the  execu- 
tive; and 

Second,  will  have  profound  implica- 
tions for  the  oversight  responsibilities  of 
Congress. 

Let  me  explain,  briefly,  how  this  dou- 
ble standard  will  operate: 

Under  provisions  of  S.  2477  as  re- 
ported, only  lobbying  directed  toward 
executive  ofHclaLs  and  Intended  to  In- 
fluence them,  in  turn,  to  Influence  spec- 
ified actions  in  Congress  Is  covered. 

This  means  that  any  organization  can 
lobby  any  executive  branch  official  di- 
rectly on  rijlemaklng  and  regulations,  on 
hearings  and  investigations,  on  hcenses. 


grants  or  contracts — all  without  register- 
ing or  reporting  anything  Thus,  enter- 
tainment for  executive  branch  em- 
ployees— such  as  goo.se  hunting  tripe — 
will  not  have  to  l>e  disclosed  and.  if  re- 
cent experience  is  any  indication,  will  not 
become  a  matter  of  public  record  under 
any  other  statutes  or  regulations. 

But  if  an  organization  goes  to  Members 
of  the  Hou.se  and  Senate  and  asks  for 
their  assL<-tance  in  making  Its  Interests 
knowTi  to  the  appropriate  executive  offi- 
cials, the  organization  df>es  be<ome  sub- 
ject to  the  mea.sures  registration  and 
reporting  requirements 

Created  by  the  definition  of  "Issue  be- 
fore tlie  Congrcsri  '  in  section  15(  12) .  this 
double  standard  wlU  produce  extraordi- 
nary results. 

For  instance,  suppose  a  private  re- 
search firm  or  university  believes  it  has 
something  to  contribute  In  the  way  of 
contract  Information  support  Ui  the  Fed- 
eral Government,  perhaps  in  the  area  of 
program  evaluation.  It  would  be  free  to 
oCTer  such  support  to  an  unlimlt^-d  num- 
ber of  top  officials  in  the  appropriate  ex- 
ecutive agencies.  But  by  making  the  .same 
ofTer  in  calls  to  half  a  dozen  congres- 
sional committees  in  each  Hoase — which 
were  authorized  to  contract  for  research 
in  the  1970  Legislative  Reorganization 
Act — It  could  become  subje^it  to  registra- 
tion and  reporting. 

How  will  this  provision  affect  Con- 
gre.ss  oversight  function^ 

I  submit  that  Its  net  result  will  be  to 
isolate  us  from  administrative  abiLse  and 
failure.  How  will  a  business  flnn  or  other 
group — which  ha^  a  continuing  stake  In 
benefits  conferred  by  a  wide  variety  of 
executive  decisions — react  when  its  di- 
rectors know  that  any  request  for  con- 
gressional help  with  their  problems  may. 
some  weeks  later,  become  an  Item  in  the 
President's  morning  reading?  To  such 
groups,  who  perhaps  hiive  acce.ss  to  in- 
formation concerning  an  impror>er  con- 
tract award,  the  better  course  of  wL'^dom 
may  well  be  to  stop  short  of  briiiKlng  their 
concerns  to  congressional  attention — and 
to  avoid  future  problems  with  adminis- 
tration officials. 

Mr  President.  Congress  i.s  far  more 
open  In  Its  deli'oeratlons  than  the  execu- 
tive branch  and  Ls  made  up  of  Members 
who  are  directly  and  frequently  account- 
able to  the  people.  To  cover  ever>'  a.sr)ect 
of  thLs  institution's  operations,  while 
permitting  the  lobbies  free  acre.'^.s — with- 
out disclosure — to  influence  critically 
important  executive  decisions.  Is  inde- 
fensible 

I  recognize,  of  course,  the  difficulties 
Involved  in  providing  for  coverage  of  ex- 
ecutive branch  officials  over  the  full 
range  of  decisions  they  are  empowered 
to  make.  Not  only  is  the  executive  branch 
much  larger  than  the  legislative  branch. 
Its  agencies — unlike  those  of  the  Con- 
gress— are  sltuat^-d  throughout  the  re- 
gions of  this  coimtry  and.  indeed,  the 
world. 

Nevertheless,  I  believe  the  problem  of 
executive  coverage  could  have  been  re- 
solved— and  should  have  been  re.solved — 
in  a  sensible  manner  within  the  frame- 
work of  a  single,  coherent  disclosure  biU, 
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not  in  a  separate  bill  handled  in  another 
committee  To  accommodate  such  cover- 
age in  S.  2477  as  reported,  however,  would 
require  major  changes  in  the  ba.sic  struc- 
ture of  this  legLslation 

Therefore,  the  amendment  that  I  am 
Introducing  today  is  intended  solely  t<3 
eliminate  the  double  standard  which  i.'- 
so  clearly  inconsistent  with  Congress  re- 
sponsibility for  monitoring  the  actions 
of  the  Federal  bureaucracy. 

What  I  am  proposinK  is  to  limit  the 
rieflnltion  of  "issue  before  the  Congress" 
to  tho.'-e  matters,  both  substantive  and 
pr(X'edural.  relating  to  any  pending  or 
proposed  bill,  resolution,  report,  nomina- 
tion, treaty,  hearing,  investigation,  or 
other  similar  matter  in  Congress. 

The  effect  of  this  change  will  be  to 
preserve  Congress  oversight  function 
and  our  role  as  intermediaries  between 
the  citizen  and  the  Federal  bureaucracy. 

I  ask  unanimou.'^  consent  that  my 
amendment  be  printed  at  this  point  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  amend- 
ment was  ordered  t«  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows 

Amendmxnt  No.  1659 

On  page  66.  beginning  with  line  9,  strllte 
ou:  all  through  line  13  and  insert  In  lieu 
thereof:    ■'matter  In   Congress;". 
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(Ordered  to  be  printed  and  to  lie  on 
the  table  ' 

Mr.  PEARSON  Mr.  President.  I  sub- 
mit today  an  amendment  in  the  nature 
of  a  substitute  for  S  2872.  a  bill  reported 
by  tlie  Committ^'e  on  Government  Oper- 
ations which  would  extend  to  Septem- 
ber 30,  1977.  the  life  of  the  Federal  En- 
ergy AdminLstration.  Under  my  proposed 
substitute,  the  agency  w-ould  be  termi- 
nated 1  vear  earlier — on  September  30. 
1976 

Mr  President.  I  ask  that  my  amend- 
ment be  ordered  to  lie  en  the  table  and 
to  be  ;)rinted. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  'Without 
objection,  it  is  .■=(!  ordered. 

Mr.  PEAIiSON  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimoiLs  consent  that  the  text  of  my 
substitute  amendment  be  printed  in  the 
Record  immediately  following  these  re- 
mark-s 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered 

Mr.  PEARSON.  Mr.  President,  the  Fed- 
eral Energy  Administration  is  an  agency 
that  tlie  Committee  on  Government  Op- 
erations has  determined  should  be  abol- 
L-^hed  on  September  30,  1977.  the  com- 
mittee bill  recommends  a  15-month 
extension  for  the  afrency  which,  under 
existing  law,  would  be  terminated  on 
June  30  of  this  year  In  my  judgment, 
tiiere  is  no  rational  reason  for  a  15-month 
extension  of  the  FEA  The  1976  transi- 
tional quarter  should  be  adequate  time 
for  an  orderly  transfer  of  functions  and 
activities  from  Fll.K  to  those  successor 
agencies  designated  In  S  2872  by  the 
romniittce  on  Government  Operations. 

Mr.  President,  today  America  is  at 
peace  Today  there  is  no  general  warfare 


in  the  Middle  East.  Today  there  is  no 
embargo  on  shipments  of  petroleum 
products  by  any  exporting  nation  to  the 
United  State.s,  Today  there  is  no  short- 
age of  crude  oil  or  refined  petroleum 
products  either  in  the  world  or  in  the 
United  States.  In  short.  Mr.  President, 
the  transitional  quarter  from  July  1. 
1976  until  September  30.  1976,  is  an  ideal 
time  to  transfer  the  functior^  and  ac- 
tivities of  the  Federal  Energy  Adminis- 
tration to  the  designated  successor  agen- 
cies and  departments. 

There  Ls  no  way  of  predicting  the  state 
of  the  world  economy,  or  the  availability 
of  energy  supplies  to  US.  consumers,  in 
September  1977.  Although  everyone 
hopes  that  it  will  not  happen,  the  United 
States  could  be  in  crisis  a  year  from  now. 
It  would  be  more  prudent  to  effect  the 
orderly  transfer  of  FEA  functions  at  this 
time,  when  conditions  are  known,  than 
at  some  future  time  when  conditions  can 
only  be  anticipated. 

Mr.  President,  the  Nation  is  impatient 
with  Washington.  D.C.  The  Nation  is  im- 
patient with  empire-building  in  Govern- 
ment at  taxpayer  expense.  In  approving 
my  substitute  amendment  to  S.  2872,  the 
Senate  can  take  one  affirmative  action  to 
reverse  the  trend  of  ever-bigger  (jovem- 
ment.  This  amendment  provides  an  op- 
portimity  to  save  some  $31  million  of  the 
taxpayers  money  in  fiscal  year  1977  by 
eliminating  the  authorization  for  the 
'Executive  Direction  and  Administration 
of  the  Federal  Energy  Administration  " 
for  that  year.  This  substitute  amend- 
ment provides  an  opportunity  for  the 
Senate  to  initiate  the  phase  out  of  one 
agency  1  year  ahead  of  the  schedule  an- 
ticipated by  the  Committee  on  Govern- 
ment Operations. 

Mr.  President,  let  me  reviev.-  the  status 
of  appropriations  for  the  FEA.  There 
have  been  appropriated  for  the  functions 
and  activities  of  FEA  for  fiscal  year  1976 
some  $142,992,000  and  some  $25,283,000 
for  the  transitional  quarter,  contingent 
upon  an  authorization.  In  addition  to 
these  sums,  the  second  supplemental 
which  cleared  Congress  on  May  19  con- 
tained an  additional  appropriation  of 
$10,085,000  for  PEA  for  fiscal  year  1976 
and  an  additional  S7  million  for  FEA  for 
the  transitional  quarter. 

My  substitute  amendment  contains  all 
those  authorizations  necessary  to  con- 
tinue the  FEA  in  full  force  until  the  end 
of  the  transitional  quarter  on  Septem- 
ber 30.  1976.  However,  those  authoriza- 
tions in  S.  2872  slated  for  FE.^  in  fl.^cal 
year  1977  have  been  shifted  to  the  suc- 
cessor agencies,  as  designated  in  S.  2872 
Therefore,  Mr.  President,  my  substitute 
amendment  provides  not  only  full  au- 
thorization for  FEA  for  the  transitional 
quarter,  for  which  appropriations  have 
already  cleared  the  Congress,  but  it  also 
contains  those  authorizations  which  will 
be  needed  in  fiscal  year  1977  by  the  suc- 
cessor agencies. 

The  Wall  Street  Journal  oii  March  9, 
1976,  carried  an  article  about  the  Office 
of  Commimicatioiis  and  Public  AiTaiis  of 
FEA.  The  article  reported  that  FEA  had 
112  employees  in  tiiat  office,  that  its  di- 
rector cited  it  as  the  "best  oiled  press 
shop  in  town."  More  than  1,000  press  re- 


leases were  credited  to  the  "press  shop," 
representing  an  agency  of  some  3,400 
employees.  Mr.  President.  I  recognize 
that  FEA  has  cut  its  "press  shop"  staff 
in  response  to  this  article.  And  I  recog- 
nize that  the  pending  authorization  con- 
tains a  limitation  on  expenditures  for 
public  relations  by  FEA  But  the  Journal 
article  refiected  a  certain  wantonness  in 
the  expenditure  of  public  funds  that  has 
caused  the  American  people  to  become 
disenchanted,  to  .say  the  least,  with  the 
bureaucracy.  Perhaps  the  effect  would 
be  felt  if  (Congress,  in  its  wisdom,  were 
to  determine  that  its  opportunities  lie 
not  only  in  expanding  the  functions  and 
bureaus  of  (jrovemment,  but  In  reducing 
those  fimctlons  and  bureaus  as  well. 

Mr.  I>resldent,  my  substitute  amend- 
ment contains  the  language  of  title  I  of 
S.  2872,  but  not  the  language  of  title  II. 
The  Committee  on  Commerce,  upon 
which  I  serve  as  ranking  minority  mem- 
ber, has  under  consideration  at  this  time 
legislation  comparable  to  title  n  of  S. 
2872,  Therefore,  it  appears  that  title  II 
of  S.  2872  Is  unnecessary  to  the  objec- 
tives of  that  bill. 

Mr.  President,  I  will  ask  my  colleagues, 
at  the  appropriate  time,  to  approve  my 
substitute  amendment  in  order  to  pro- 
vide for  an  orderly,  4  month  transition 
of  functions  and  activities  from  the  FEA 
to  its  successor  agencies 

Amekdment  Nc   1660 

strike  all  after  the  enacting  clause  and  In- 
sert In  lieu  thereof  the  following : 

"That  this  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  'Fed- 
eral  Energy   Administration   Reversion   Act'. 

"Sec.  2.  Section  7(Cm2)  of  the  Federal 
Energy  Administration  Act  of  1974  is 
amended — 

"iD  by  striking  out  five'  and  inserting  In 
lieu  thereof  'fifteen';  and 

"i2(  by  adding  at  the  end  of  the  second 
paragraph  the  following  new  sentence;  'No- 
tice of  any  such  waiver  of  review  shall  be 
Immediately  published  In  the  Federal  Regis- 
ter on  the  same  day  as  any  such  action  Is 
first  authorized  or  undertaken,  whichever 
Is  earlier  In  time,  and  shall  Include  a  full 
and  complete  explanation,  together  w.th  sup- 
porting data  and  narrative  explanation 
thereof,  of  the  factual  situation  which.  In 
the  judgment  of  the  Administrator,  require? 
the  invocation  of  such  waiver  and  a  detailed 
presentation  of  the  decision  of  the  Admin- 
istrator to  utilize  such  waiver  provl.'=lon  ' 

"Sec.  3.  The  second  and  third  .'lentences 
of  section  Till  (1>  (D)  of  the  Federal  Energy 
Administration  Act  of  1974  are  amended  to 
read  as  follows:  'If  such  person  Is  aggrieved 
or  adversely  affected  by  the  denial  of  a  re- 
quest for  such  action  under  the  preceding 
sentence,  he  may  request  a  review  of  such 
denial  by  the  agency  and  may  obtain  judi- 
cial review  in  accordance  wuh  paragraph 
(2)  of  this  subsection  when  such  a  denial 
becomes  final.  The  agency  shall,  by  rule, 
establish  appropriate  procedures,  including 
a  hearing,  when  requested,  for  review  of  a 
denial  and,  where  deemed  advisable  by  the 
agency,  for  considering  other  requests  for 
action  under  this  paragraph,  except  that  no 
review  of  such  a  denial  under  this  subpara- 
graph shall  be  controlled  by  the  same  officer 
denying  the  adjustment  pur.suant  to  this 
subparagraph.' 

"Sec  4  I  a)  Section  13(b)  of  the  Federal 
Energy  Administration  Act  of  1974  Is 
amended  by  inserting  after,  'who  are  en- 
gaged In  any  phase  of  energy  supply  or 
major  energy  con.<:umptlon'  the  following; 
'Including,   but   not   llrtUted    (1)    to   United 
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person     to 
violation  of 

on  (f).' 
Federal  En- 

f       1974      is 


States  Arms  and  their  forelgl  affiliates  .iLiU 
(2)  foreign  firms,  but  only  with  respect  to 
any  such  supply  or  consiunftlon  actlvltlM 
in  the  United  States.'  " 

"fb)  Section  13  of  the  Federal  Energy  Ad- 
ministration Act  of  1974  Is  a  nended  by  re- 
designating subsection  (f)  as,  subsection  (h) 
and  Inserting  after  subsectlfi  i  (e)  the  fol- 
lowing: 

"'(f)  It  shall  be  uiUawful  for  any  person 
to  violate  any  provision  of  th  s  section  or  to 
violate  any  rule,  regulation,  ir  order  Issued 
pursuant  to  any  such  provls;  )n.' 

■■■(g)(1)  Whoever  wlUfuU;  violates  s\ib- 
sectlon  (f)  shall  be  subject  to  a  criminal 
fine  of  not  more  than  *10,00O  for  each  viola- 
tion.' 

"■(2)  Whenever  It  appears  to  the  Admin- 
istrator that  any  Individual  i  r  organization 
l3  engaged  In  or  Is  about  to  »agage  In  acta 
or  practices  constituting  a  vt  latlon  of  sub- 
section (f).  the  Administrate  r  may  request 
the  Attorney  General  to  brlni  a  civil  action 
to  enjoin  such  acts  or  practlc  (s.  and  upon  a 
proper  showing,  a  temporary  estralnlng  or- 
der or  a  preliminary  or  f>ern  anent  Injunc- 
tion shall  be  granted  without  bond.  In  such 
action,  the  court  may  also  Isfue  mandatory 
Injunctions  commanding  a 
comply  with  any  provision,  t 
which  Is  prohibited  by  subsec' 

"Sec.  5.  (a)  Section  15  of  t 
ergy      Administration      Act 
amended — 

"(1)   by  striking  out  subsection   (at:   and 

"(2)  by  redesignating  subiectlons  (b). 
(c).  (d),  and  (e),  as  subsections  (a),  (b), 
(c),  and    (d),  respectively.  [ 

"(b)  Section  16(a)  of  the  Federal  Energy 
Administration  Act  of  1974  Is  hereby 
repealed.  i 

■Sec.  6  Section  18(d)  of  th^  Federal  En- 
ergy Administration  Act  of  19'f4  Is  amended 
by  striking  out  'a  report  eveji  six  months' 
and  Inserting  in  lieu  therecf  'an  annual 
report' 

Sec.  7  Section  25(al  of  tlae  Federal  En- 
energy  Administration  Act.  of  1974  la 
amended — 

"(1)    by  striking  out  'and  directed': 

■■(2)    by  striking  out  'shall;  contain 
Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  'mavlcontnln 

"(3)    by   EtrU:lng  out   'shall  Include. 
Inserting  In  He  i  thereof  'may  include.'. 

•■(4)  by  striking  out  'but  sftall  nof  and 
Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  ■but  n^ed  not': 

■■(6)    by    adding    at    the    end.  thereof 
following    new   sentence:    "Th*  Administra- 
tor may  also  obtain  representative  samples 
of  any  such  shipment.' 

•Sec  8.  Section  28  of  the 
AdmlnLstratlon  Act  of  1974 
read  as  follows: 

•■  'KKVieBSION 

"  'Sec  28.  (a)  Notwithstanding  section  627 
of  the  Energy  Policy  and  Col  servatlon  Act, 
u{>on  termination  of  this  Act  any  functions 
or  personnel  transferred  by  ,hls  Act  shall 
revert  to  the  department,  aj  mcy,  or  oflSce 
from  which  they  were  tran'-fei  red. 

"■(b)  Upon  termination  o<  this  Act  tbe 
following  functions  or  actlvlt  es  of  the  Ad- 
ministration which  have  been  created  by  the 
authority  of  this  Act  or  by  al  y  other  provi- 
sion of  lavv  and  the  p>er8onnel  i  ssoctated  with 
such  functions  or  activities  i  ball  be  trans- 
ferred a.s  follows: 

"'(It  mandatory  allocatloA  of  crude  oil, 
residual  fuel  oil.  and  refined  (Xtroleum  prod- 
ucts—to the  Department  of  ithe  Interior; 

■■  ■(2)  price  controls  on  crijde  oil.  residual 
fuel  oil.  and  refined  petrol  Aim  products — 
to  the  Federal   Power  ComriRslon; 

"'(3)  advice  to  the  Prei  I'';,-  and  the 
Congress  on  energy  policy  ^i  .i:  ■;ment  of 
programs  and  plans  for  energy  cuuservatlon 
In  time  of  shortage — to  the  E  lergy  Resources 
Council: 

'(4)    collection,   analysis  j  and   reporting 


and 


and 


and 

the 


eral  Energy 
amended  to 


vt    energy    data    and    Information — to    the 
Department    of    Commerce; 

"  '(5)  development  tmd  Implementation  of 
voluntary  and  mandatory  conservation  pro- 
grams— to  the  Energy  Research  and  Devel- 
opment Administration: 

"  '(6)  coal  conversion  program — to  the  En- 
vironmental Protection  Agency; 

"  ^(7)  loan  guarantees  for  new  coal  mines — 
to  the  Department  of  the  Interior; 

■■  "(8)  materials  allocation — to  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior; 

"  "(9)  strategic  reserves — to  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior; 

'■'(10)  International  energy  programs — to 
the  Department  of  State; 

"'(11)  appliance  efficiency,  labeling  pro- 
grams. State  energy  conservation  plans.  Fed- 
eral energy  conservation  programs,  and  pub- 
lic education  programs — to  the  Department 
of  Commerce; 

■"(12)  analysis  of  economic  Impact  of 
energy  actions — to  the  Energy  Resovirces 
Council;  and 

■'■(13)  coordination  of  Federal  energy 
programs  with  State  governments — to  the 
Department  of  Commerce. 
The  administrative  and  procedural  provi- 
sions of  this  Act  shall,  to  the  extent  practi- 
cable, continue  to  apply  to  the  Implementa- 
tion of  said  functions  and  activities.  An 
officer  or  employee  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment who  Is  appointed,  without  break  In 
service  of  one  or  more  workdays,  to  any  posi- 
tion for  carrying  out  functions  under  this 
Act  Is  entitled,  upon  separation  from  such 
position  other  than  for  cause,  to  reemploy- 
ment In  the  position  occupied  at  the  time  of 
appointment,  or  In  a  position  of  comparable 
grade  and  salary  ' 

Sec.  9  The  te.xt  of  section  29  of  the  Fed- 
eral Energy  Administration  Act  of  1974  Is 
amended  to  read  as  follows 

■•■Sec.  29.  (a)  There  are  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  to  the  Federal  Energy  Admin- 
istration, and  to  those  agencies  designated 
to  carry  out  the  functions  transferred  pur- 
suant to  section  28  of  this  Act.  as  amended 
by  the  Federal  Energy  Admlnlftratlon  Re- 
version Act.  the  following  sums 

■■■(1)  Subject  to  the  restrictions  specified 
In  subsection  (b),  to  carry  out  the  functions 
Identified  as  eisslgned  to  Executive  Direction 
and  Administration  of  the  Federal  Energy 
Administration  as  of  January  1,  1970,  for 
the  period  begmnlng  July  1,  1976.  and  end- 
ing September  30.  1976,  not  to  exceed 
>8,596,0(X). 

■•  •(S)  To  carry  out  the  functions  Identified 
as  assigned  to  the  Office  of  Energy  Policy 
and  Analysis  as  of  Janviary  1.  1976 — 

■■'(A)  for  the  period  beginning  July  1. 
197G.  and  ending  September  30,  1976,  not  to 
exceed  $8, (MX). 000   and 

■•  •(&)  lor  the  fiscal  year  ending  September 
30.  1977.  not  to  exceed  •34,472.000. 

•■•(3)  To  carry  out  the  functions  Identi- 
fied as  assigned  to  the  Office  of  Regulatory 
Progruins  as  of  January  1.  1976 — 

'••(A)  for  the  period  beginning  Jtily  1. 
1976.  and  ending  September  30.  1976.  not  to 
exceed  $11,600,000.  and 

"  '(B)  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  September 
30.  1977,  not  to  exceed  i47.800.000. 

"(4)  To  carry  out  the  functions  Identi- 
fied as  aligned  to  the  Office  of  Conservation 
and  the  Environment  as  of  January  1.  1976 — 

■■  •(A)  for  the  period  beginning  July  1. 
1976,  and  ending  September  30.  1976.  not  to 
exceed  »7.0O4.000;  and 

■■  •(B)  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  September 
30.  1977.  not  to  exceed  $40,596,000, 

•■■(6)  To  carry  out  the  functions  Identified 
as  assigned  to  the  Office  of  Energy  Re.«ource 
Development  as  of  January   1.   1976 — 

"'(A)  for  the  period  beginning  July  l, 
1076.  and  ending  September  30.  1970,  not  to 
exceed  •2.800.000;  and 

"'(B)  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  Septem- 
ber 30,  1977.  not  to  exceed  •14,914.000. 


■■  ■(6)To  carry  out  the  functions  Identified 
as  awslfned  to  the  Office  of  International  En- 
ergy Aflalrs  as  of  January  1,  1976 — 

■■'(A)  for  the  period  beginning  July  1, 
1976.  and  ending  September  30.  1976,  not  to 
exceed  $300,000;  and 

"  '(B)  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  Septem- 
ber 30,   1977,  not  to  exceed  $1,921,000. 

"  '(b)  The  following  restrictions  shall  ap- 
ply to  the  authorisation  of  appropriations 
specified  in  paragraph  ( 1 )  of  subsection  la)  : 

"  '(1)  amount?  to  carry  out  the  functions 
Identified  as  assigned  to  the  Office  of  Com- 
munications and  Public  Affairs  as  of  Janu- 
ary 1,  1976.  shall  not  exceed  $607,000  for  the 
period  beginning  July  1.  1976,  and  ending 
September  30.  1976;  and 

■■'(2)  no  amounts  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated In  such  paragraph  may  be  used 
to  carry  out  the  functions  Identified  as  as- 
signed to  the  Office  of  Nuclear  Affairs  as  of 
January  1.  1976.' 

"Sec.  10.  Section  30  of  the  Federal  Energy 
Administration  Act  of  1974  is  amended  by 
striking  out  'June  30.  1976. ■  and  Inserting  lu 
lieu   thereof   ■September   30,    1976. ■ 

"Sec.  11.  (a)  Section  108(b)  of  the  Energy 
Reorganization  Act  of   1974  Is  amended— 

■■(1)  by  striking  out  'and'  at  the  end  of 
paragraph  ( 2 ) ; 

"(2)  by  striking  out  the  period  at  the  end 
thereof  and  Inserting  In  lieu  therwjf  a  semi- 
colon; and 

■■(3)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  paraigraphs: 

"'(4)  coordinate  the  preparation  of  the 
reports  required  by  section  15(c)  of  the  Fed- 
eral Energy  Administration  Act  of  1974  and 
section  307  of  the  Energy  Reorganization  Act 
of  1974  and.  to  the  maximum  extent  fea-sib'.e. 
combine  the  two  reports  into  a  single  report 
to  the  President  and  Congress  on  national 
energy  pwUcy  and  programs: 

'■  '(5)  prepare  a  report  on  national  energy 
conservation  activities  which  shall  be  sub- 
mitted to  the  President  and  the  Congress 
annually,  beginning  on  JvUy  1.  1977.  and 
which  shall  Include — 

"  '(A)  a  review  of  all  Federal  energy  conser- 
vation expenditures  and  activities,  the  pur- 
p>o6e  of  each  such  a<  tlvtty.  tlip  relaf  u  .f 
the  activity  to  national  conservation  tarpets 
and  plans,  and  the  succeas  of  the  activity 
and  the  plans  ftr  the  activity  In  future 
years. 

"  (B)  an  analysis  of  all  conservation  tar- 
gets established  for  Industry,  residential, 
transportation,  and  public  sectors  of  the 
economy,  whether  the  targets  c«n  be  achieved 
or  whether  they  can  be  further  improved, 
and  the  progress  toward  their  achievement 
In  the  past  year; 

"  '(C)  a  review  of  the  progress  made  pur- 
suant to  the  State  energy  conservation  plans 
under  sections  361  through  366  of  the  Energy 
Policy  and  Conservation  Act  and  other 
similar  efforts  at  the  State  and  local  level. 
and  whether  further  conservation  can  be 
carried  on  by  the  States  or  by  local  govern- 
ments, and  whether  further  Federal  assist- 
ance Is  required: 

"  '(D)  a  review  of  the  principal  conserva- 
tion efforts  In  the  private  sector,  the  poten- 
tial for  more  widespread  Implementation  of 
such  effort-s  and  the  Federal  Oovernmenf* 
efforts  to  promote  more  widespread  u'e  of 
private  energy  conservation  Initiatives,   and 

"■(E)  an  assessment  of  whether  cxwtlng 
conservation  ta-'gets  and  goals  are  sufficient 
to  bridge  the  gap  between  domestic  energy 
production  capacity  and  domestic  energy 
needs,  whether  additional  Incentives  or  pro- 
grams are  necetisary  or  useful  to  close  that 
gap  further,  and  a  discussion  of  what  manda- 
tory measures  might  be  useful  to  further 
bring  domestic  demand  Into  harmony  with 
domestic  supply. 

The     Chairman    of     the    Energy    Resources 
Council  shall  carry  out  the  coordination  re- 
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quired  under  paragraph  (4)  and  shall  coor- 
dinate the  preparation  of  the  report  required 
under  paragraph  (5).' 

"(bi  Section  108  of  the  Energy  Reorgani- 
eatlon  Act  of  1974  Is  amended — 

■•(1)  by  redesignating  subsections  (c)  and 
(d)  as  subsections  (d)  and  (e),  respectively; 
and 

■•(2»  by  adding  after  subsection  (b)  the 
following  new  subsection: 

■■■(c)  The  President,  through  the  Energy 
Resources  Council,  shall — 

■•'(1)  prepare  a  plan  for  the  reorganiza- 
tion of  the  Federal  Governmenfs  activities 
in  energy  and  natural  resources.  Including, 
but  not  limited  to,  a  study  of — 

■•■(A)  the  principal  laws  and  directives 
that  constitute  the  energy  and  natural  re- 
source policy  of  the  United  States; 

■'■(B)  prospects  of  developing  a  consoli- 
dated national  energy  policy; 

••'(C)  the  major  problems  and  Issues  of 
existing  energy  and  natural  resource  orga- 
nizations; 

■  •  ( D )  the  options  for  Federal  energy  and 
natural  resource  organizations; 

■■■(E)  an  overview  of  available  resources 
pertinent  to  energy  and  natural  resource 
orgamzatlon; 

'■'(F)  recent  projwsals  for  a  national  en- 
ergy and  natural  resource  policy  for  the 
United  States,  and 

■■■(O)  the  relationship  between  energy 
policy  goals  and  other  national  objectives; 
■"( 2 )  submit  to  Congress — 
"  '(A)  no  later  than  December  31.  1976,  the 
plan  prepared  pursuant  to  subsection  (c)  (1) 
and  a  report  containing  his  reconanjendatlons 
for  the  reorganization  of  the  Federal  Govern - 
ment'.s  responsibility  for  energy  and  natural 
resource  matters  together  with  such  pro- 
posed legislation  as  he  deems  necessary  or 
appropriate  for  the  Implementation  of  such 
plans  or  recommendations;  and 

■■'(B)  not  later  than  March  1,  1977,  such 
revised  information  or  policy  recommenda- 
tions shall  be  submitted  according  to  para- 
graph (A) :  and 

'■'1 3 1  provide  interim  and  transitional 
policy  planning  for  energy  and  natural  re- 
source matters  in  the  Federal  Government.' 
"Sec  12.  (a)  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
shall  study  and  report  to  the  Congress  no 
later  than  November  30.  1976.  on  the  use  of  a 
tax  on  energy.  Including  a  tax  applied  to  the 
use  or  each  British  thermal  unit  (hereinafter 
referred  to  in  this  section  as  'Btu)  of  energy 
consumed,  to  Irvsure  the  attainment  of  an 
acceptable  low  level  of  energy  Imports  by 
1985. 

"(b)  The  study  authorized  by  subsection 
la)  shall  include  an  analysis  and  evaluation 
of— 

"( 1 )  energy  taxes  based  on  (A)  an  across- 
the-board  tax  of  at  least  $1  per  million  Btu 
on  the  use  of  non-renewable  forms  of  energy, 
to  be  levied  at  the  mine-mouth,  wellhead, 
or  port  of  entry;  smd  (B)  taxes  designed  to 
correct  existing  departures  of  prices  for  en- 
ergy from  the  full  marginal  social  costs  ol 
energy  production,  transportation,  conver- 
sion, distribution,  and  use  arising  from  un- 
Intemallzed  social  costs.  Including,  for  ex- 
ample, cost  of  reliance  upon  Insecure  for- 
eign sources  of  supply,  cost  of  adverse  en- 
vironmental Impact*,  and  distortions  arising 
from  regulation  of  prices; 

"(2)  refund  of  taxes  on  the  ba.sls  of  uni- 
form payments  to  each  adu'.t:  and 
"(3)  the  Impacts  of  such  taxes  on — 
"(A)  the  economy,  including  the  general 
price  level  and  energy  prices,  employment. 
Government  revenue,  and  distribution  of  In- 
come and  relative  purchasing  power; 

■■'Bi    the  supply  of   a:id   deniand  fur  en- 
ergy. 

"(C)    the    degree    or   reliance   on    Insecure 
foreign  sources  of  supply: 

"(D)    reduction  of  adverse  .social  costs,  in- 
cluding   environmental,    health    and    safety 

C08t«-    "'^■^ 


"(E)  the  degree  to  which  the  need  for  en- 
ergy regvilatory  programs  would  be  dimin- 
ished or  eliminated. ■'. 

Amend  the  title  so  as  to  read:  ■'A  bill  to 
amend  the  Federal  Energy  Admiiilstratlon 
Act  of  1974  to  extend  the  expiration  date  of 
such  law  untU  September  30,  1976,  to  pro- 
\-lde  for  the  orderly  transfer  of  functions  and 
activities  of  the  Federal  Energy  Administra- 
tion to  other  agencies,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses.". 


TAX  REFORM  ACT  OF  1976— 
H.R.   10612 

Amendment  No.  1661 

(^ Ordered  to  be  printed  and  to  lie  on 
the  table.  > 

BARRrERS 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  last  month  I 
introduced  S.  3316.  a  bill  to  allow  tax- 
payers to  count  as  a  deduction  expcn.'=e.s 
incurred  in  the  removal  of  architectural 
and  transportation  barriers  from  their 
facilities  and  vehicles.  Today,  I  am  sub- 
mitting this  proposal  as  an  amendment 
toHR.  106r2. 

The  amendment  clovers  tho.-^e  facilities 
owned  or  leased  by  the  taxpayer  for  use 
in  connection  with  his  trade  or  business. 
It  Is  aimed  at  private  businesses  not  cc  - 
ered  by  the  Architectural  Barriers  Act  of 
1968  or  the  Rehabilitation  Act  of  1973. 
The  purpose  of  my  amendmer.t  i*:  to 
confront  the  problem  of  eliminating 
architectural  and  transportation  bar- 
riers through  yet  another  avenue  Rather 
than  additi'^^^^-1  Federal  mandates  which 
prove  difficul*  to  enforce.  I  propose. 
throuKh  the  incentive  of  a  deduction,  to 
encourage  businessmen  t,o  remove  bar- 
riers by  making  renovatioii  le.ss  prohibi- 
tive financially. 

I  am  convinced  that  this  is  a  viable 
approach  to  making  handicapped  and 
elderly  citii'ens  an  integral  part  of  O'-ir 
society.  Already,  this  bill  has  13  cospon- 
sors,  and  I  have  received  letters  from  IT 
handicapped  interest  groups  who  sup- 
port this  concept.  I  believe  this  indicates 
not  only  their  hope,  but  also  their  belief 
that  this  measure  would  result  in  prog- 
ress for  the  much-discrlminated-afairst 
disabled  segment  of  our  population. 

I    ask    unanimous   consent   that    the 

amendment   be  printed   in   the  Record. 

There  being  i:o  object  ion.  the  amend - 

rr.ent  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 

Record,  as  follows 

AMENDr.rrN-T  No.  1661 
On   paee  .'i.   after  the  last  line.  Insert  the 
followlne: 

TJTl.E   XX— MISCEI.LANEOrrS 
PROVISIONS 
Sr.c    2001,  Treatmekt    of    expeksfs    m    re- 
move   ARCHrrrCTTIRAL    and   TRAN'S- 
PORTATIONAL       BARRirRS       TO       THT 
HANDICAPPED   AND    ELDERLT 

On    page    661.    after    line    16.    Insert    the 
followlne: 

TTIXE   XX— MISCELLANEOUB 
PROVISIONS 

Sec.  2001.  Treatment    or    expanses    to    RK- 

move  architecttrral  and  trans- 

portational     barriers     to     the 

handicapped  and  eldkrlt. 

(a>  In  OKwniAL — Part  VI  of  subchapter  B 

of  Chapter  1  (relating  to  Itemized  deductions 

for  individuals  and  corporations)  la  amended 

by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following 

new  section: 


"Sec.  189.  Expenditures  to  remove  arc!-::- 
tecttt.al  and  transportation  al 
barriers  to  the  }-;.^ndi.?.\pped  and 

El-ULRI-Y. 

"  ( a )    Treatment  as  Expense  — 

"(1)  In  GENERAL. — A  taxpayer  may  elect  to 
treat  quallfled  architectural  and  tranaporta- 
tlonal  barrier  removal  expenses  which  are 
paid  or  Incurred  by  him  during  the  taxable 
year  as  expenses  which  are  not  chargeable  to 
capital  account.  The  expenditures  so  treated 
shall  be  allowed  as  a  deduction. 

"(2)  Election— An  election  under  para- 
graph (1)  shall  be  made  at  such  time  ar.d  In 
such  manner  as  the  Secretary  or  his  delegate 
prescribes  by  regulations. 

"(b)  Definitions. — For  purposes  of  this 
section— 

'■  (  1 )     ARCHrrECTtlKAL  AND  TRANSPORT ATIONAL 

BARRIER  REMOVAL  EXPENSE. — The  term  ■archi- 
tectural and  transportatlonal  barrier  removal 
expense'  means  an  expenditure  for  the  pv.r- 
pose  of  making  any  facility  or  public  trans- 
portation vehicle  owned  or  leased  by  the  tax- 
payer for  use  In  connection  with  his  trade  or 
business  more  accessible  to,  and  usable  by. 
handicapped  and  elderly  individuals. 

"(2)  Qualified  architectttral  and  trans- 
portationai.  barriir  removal  EXPENSE — The 
term  'qual'-fied  architectural  and  transporta- 
tlonal barrier  removal  expense'  with  respect 
to  any  Fuch  facility  or  public  transportation 
vehicle  means  an  architectural  rr  tra:.Fp--'r- 
tational  barrier  removal  expense  -.vlth  rp.=  pert 
to  which  the  taxpayer  e^tabn.^hes.  to  the 
satl=lactlon  of  the  Secrerary  or  his  delegate, 
that  the  resulting  removal  of  any  such  bar- 
rier meets  the  standard.?  promulgated  by  the 
Secretarv  or  hl=  delegate  with  the  concur- 
rence of  the  .'i.rch'.t.cctur.'U  .^nd  lYaiispor^a- 
tlon  Barriers  Comp'.iance  Board  ar.ri  set  forth 
111  regulatlrins  prescribed  by  the  Secreiary  or 
his  delegate 

"(3)  HANDiCAPFrD  iNDiviDCAL  — 'Hie  lerm 
■handicapped  Indivldu&r  means  ar.y  Inaliid- 
ual  who  has  a  physical  or  mer.tal  dlsabUity 
which  for  such  individual  cor.s:ltr.-.er  or^  re- 
sults in  a  functional  limitation  to  err.ploy- 
ment,  or  who  has  any  physical  or  mental  Im- 
pairment which  substantlaUy  limits  one  or 
rn<  re  malor  life  activities  of  such  Individual 
"(c)  The  Secretary  or  his  delegate  shall 
prescribe  such  regulations  as  may  be  neces- 
sary to  carry  out  the  provlsior-s  or  this  sec- 
tion ". 

{b      Technical   and   CoNFORsriNu   Amend- 
ments --  ^ 
(1)   The  table  of  sections  for  such  part  \. 
Is   amended   by   adding   at   the   end   thereof 
the  fcllowlr.g  new  item: 

"Sec.    189    Expendltv:re=  to  ren^-cve  archlt^^-- 
tural  and  transportatlonal  bar- 
riers   to    the    har.dlcapped    and 
elderly. ■' 
f2>    Section  263(ai(n    (relating   to   capi- 
tal expenditures)   If  amended — 

(.'LI  by  striking  out  "or"  at  the  er^d  of 
subparagraph   iDi   thereof. 

(B)  by  striking  out  the  period  at  the  end 
of  subsection  (E)  thereof  and  inserting  tr. 
lieu  thereof  a  comma  and  the  word  "or", 
aticl 

(Ct  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fo.- 
lowlng  new  subparagraph  ■ 

"(F)  expenditures  for  removal  of  archi- 
tectural and  transportatlc^nal  barr:ers  ^o  the 
handlcApped  and  elderly  which  the  taxpay- 
er elects  to  deduct  under  section  189  " 

(c)  ErFEcrn-E  Date.— The  amendments 
made  bv  this  section  shall  apply  to  taxable 
years  beginning  after  December  31.  :P"e 
and  before  January   1.   1980 


DEPARTMENT  OF  DEFENSE  AP- 
PROPRIATIONS AUTHORIZATION 
ACT— H.R.   12438 

AMENDMENT   NO.    16f2 

(Ordered  to  be  printed  and  to  He  on 
the  table.) 
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Mr.  GARY  HART  .submitted  an  amend- 
ment intended  to  be  proposed  by  htm  to 
the  bill  <H.R.  12438'  to  authorize  appro- 
priations dunng  the  fl.'-cal  year  1977.  for 
procurement  of  aircraft.  mLs.slles,  naval 
vessels,  tracked  combat  Tehlcles,  tor- 
pedoes, and  other  weapons,  and  re.search, 
development,  test  and  evaluation  for  the 
Armed  Forces,  and  to  prescribe  the  au- 
thorized personnel  strengrtll  for  each  ac- 
tive duty  component  and  erf  the  Selected 
Reserve  of  each  Reserve  component  of 
the  Armed  Forces  and  of  civilian  person- 
nel of  the  Department  of  Defense,  and 
to  authorize  the  military  training  stu- 
dent loads  and  for  other  purposes. 

AMENDMENT  MO.    1684 

I  Ordered  to  be  printed  and  to  lie  on 
the  table.  > 

Mr.  EAGLETON  submitted  an  amend- 
ment Intended  to  be  proposed  by  him  to 
the  bill  (H.R.  12438),  supra. 

AMENDMENT  NO.    1665 

(Ordered  to  be  printed  and  to  He  on 
the  table. ' 

Mr.  HATHAWAY  submitted  an  amend- 
ment Intended  to  be  proposed  by  him  to 
Uiebill  <H.R.  12438).  supra. 


F0RE;IGN  MILITARY  SALES— S.  3439 

AMENDMENT  NO.    1866 

(Ordered  to  be  printed  and  to  lie  on 
the  table.* 

Mr  THURMOND  submitted  an  amend- 
ment intended  to  be  propased  by  him  to 
the  bill  (S.  3439>  to  amend  the  Foreign 
A.sslstance  Act  of  1961  and  the  Foreign 
Military  Sales  Act,  .ind  for  other  pur- 
poses. 

BILLS  AFFECTING  JURY  BIZE.  UNA- 
NIMITY OF  JURY  VERDICTS  OF 
FEDERAL  COURTS 

Mr  BURDICK.  Mr.  President,  as 
chairman  of  the  Judiciary  Subcommit- 
tee on  Improvements  in  Judicial  Ma- 
chinery. I  wish  to  announce  the  com- 
mencement of  hearings  on  a  series  of 
bills  dealing  with  the  size  of  Juries  used 
In  the  trial  of  both  civil  and  criminal 
ca-ses  in  the  Federal  courts,  as  well  as 
upon  a  proposal  to  amend  the  require- 
ment that  a  jury  verdict  be  unanimous 
In  civil  cases.  The  bills  in  question  are 
8.  237,  a  bill  to  provide  for  the  use  of 
juries  of  six  persons  in  civil  cases  only. 
S  430.  a  bill  to  provide  for  the  use  of  sl.\ 
per.son  juries  in  both  civil  and  criminal 
cases,  except  a  criminal  case  involving 
an  offense  punishable  by  death,  and  S. 
2779.  a  bill  to  provide  for  nonunanlmous 
jurv  verdicts  in  civil  cases. 

Tlie  first  day  of  hearings  will  be  held 


three   bills   on   dates   to   be   annouiiced 
later. 

Persoi^  who  wish  to  testify  or  submit 
a  statement  for  Inclusion  In  the  Record 
on  S  2779,  should  communicate,  as  soon 
as  possible,  with  the  subcommittee  office 
6303  Dirksen  Senate  Office  Building, 
telephone  224^36!h 


NOTICE  OF  HEARING 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  President,  on  be- 
half of  the  Labor  Subcommittee,  I  would 
like  to  announce  that  the  Joint  Senate- 
House  hearings  on  the  Scotia  Mine  Dis- 
aster and  mine  safety  are  to  be  con- 
tinued on  Thursday.  May  27,  1976,  com- 
mencing at  9:30  a.m..  In  room  4232  of 
the  Du-ksen  Senate  Office  Builduig. 

Those  wishing  additional  information 
concerning  these  hearings  are  invited  to 
contact  Michael  L  Goldberg,  of  the  Sub- 
committee staff,  room  G-237,  Dirksen 
Senate  Office  Building;  telephone  224- 
3674 


ADDITIONAL  STATEMENTS 


SRI  LANKA  INDEPENDENCE  DAY 

Mr.  MANSFIELD  Mr.  President,  day 
after  tomorrow  the  Republic  of  Sri 
Lanka  observes  the  fourth  anniversary 
of  the  adoption  of  its  present  Cui..-titu- 
tion.  As  In  our  own  celebration  in  thLs 
Bicentennial  Year,  the  next  year  for  Sri 
Lanka  will  be  a  historical  one.  lor  Sn 
Lanka  stands  as  one  of  the  few  countries 
where  democratic  institutions  continue 
to  flourish. 

Sri  Lanka  has  long  been  a  leader  In 
the  group  of  nonallned  nations,  and  this 
.^uj^ust  it  will  host  the  Filth  Nonalmed 
Summit  Conference  to  be  attended  by 
the  leaders  of  over  80  nations.  It  Is  the 
first  time  such  a  summit  has  been  held 
on  the  continent  of  Asia. 

Sri  Lanka  has  achieved  much  since  the 
inauguration  of  the  Republic  ThouKh 
that  country  has  been  buffeted  by  world- 
wide inflation  and  its  economy  jeoparu- 
Ized  by  Increases  in  Import  price. ^,  It  ha^ 
made  heroic  efforts  and  sucessfully  as- 
serted its  economic  Independence.  8ri 
Lanka  Is  developing  economically  and 
at  the  same  time  achieving  greater 
equality  In  the  distribution  of  income. 
Helped  by  a  dramatic  decrea.se  in  the 
rate  of  population  growth,  the  share  of 
income  of  the  poorest  40  perceiit  of  8ri 
Lanka's  citizens  has  risen  since  1963 
from  14  to  19  percent  in  1973.  At  the 
same  time,  the  share  of  Income  of  the  top 
10  percent  of  Sri  Lanka's  citizens  has 
declined  from  37  to  28  percent. 

As  Sri  L<inka  and  liie  Unlft-ri  S'.ite.<; 
celebrate  their  respective  birthdays,  we 
have  a  common  Identity,  for  we  are  twth 


on  June   17,   1976,  In  room  2228  of  the 

Dirk.scn    Senate    Office    Building,    com-     dem'ocrariesr  rViiTfnrced  '  bv    ecoV.nmu' 
mencing  at  10  am  commercial,  and  cultural  exchanges.  The 

Because  a  number  of  persons  and  or- 


ganizations have  requested  an  opportu- 
nity to  appear  as  witnesses  at  hearings 
held  on  these  three  bills,  this  first  day 
of  hearings  will  be  limited  to  a  consider- 
ation of  S.  2779.  the  bill  to  provide  for 
nonunanlmous  jury  verdicts  in  civil 
cases  in  the  Federal  court,<5  As  time  and 
circumstance  permit,  the  subcommittee 
will   hold   additional   heariOgs   on   these 


United  States  continues  to  donate  im- 
portant development  iussl.«tance  to  Sri 
Larxka.  and  trade  between  the  two  coun- 
tries continues  to  expand. 

Mr  President.  I  am  sure  that  the 
frlcnd.shlp  which  has  existed  In  the  past 
between  our  two  countries  will  continue 
and  I  congratulate  this  uniquely  beauti- 
ful country  on  the  fourth  anniversary  of 
the  adoption  of  Its  Constitution. 


WILDLIFE  MAKES  A  COMEBACK  ON 
WATER  BANK  FARMS 

Mr.  YOUNG  Mr.  President,  the  April 
issue  of  Soil  Conservation,  the  ofiilcial 
magazine  of  the  Soil  Con.servatlon  Serv- 
ice, contained  an  article  entitled  'Wild- 
life Makes  a  Comeback  on  Water  Bank 
Pannfl." 

The  water  bank  program  Is  a  rela- 
tively new  program  It  Ls  one  that  haa 
been  very  popular  and  ha-s  wide  support. 

The  article  refers  to  a  North  Dakota 
farmer,  and  one  from  my  home  county. 
Otto  Rath,  who  is  one  of  the  partici- 
pants in  the  water  bank  program.  This 
article  appropriately  discusses  Otto 
Ratii's  water  bank  program  agreement 
and  other  conservation  practices  on  his 
farm  to  encourage  wildliie  production. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimou.-?  con- 
sent that  this  article  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

Tliere  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  tlie  Record, 
as  follows: 

[Prom  Soil  Conaervatlon,  Apnl  1976) 

WiLDLXTE  Marks  a  Comeback  on  Watxe 

Bank  Fakms 

(By  Charles  Phillips) 

A  North  Dakota  farmer  today  ob.serve8  ft 
growing  number  of  ducks,  phea-saiits,  and 
deer  on  his  farm  In  the  Central  Flyway. 

That  farmer — Otto  Rath  of  LaMoure 
CX>u:ity— has  one  of  the  900  Water  Bank  Pro- 
gram (WBP)  agreements  tn  North  Dakota 
and  one  of  more  than  2,900  In  the  nation 
to  preserve  and  Improve  wetlands  In  the 
mU-ratory  waterfowl  nesting  and  bree<llng 
areas 

Rtiih  had  observed  a  gradual  decline  In  all 
kl:.d.s  of  A'lldUfe,  both  upland  and  water- 
fowl, on  his  farm  during  the  1960'?.  In  1973. 
ho  developed  a  Water  Bank  Propram  agree- 
ment on  16  acres  of  his  farm  Tills  covered 
17  acres  of  wetland  and  50  acres  of  former 
cropland  that  weis  revetjetated  to  provide 
cover  fiir  wildlife  and  protection  from 
erosion. 

Since  then,  wildlife  haa  been  returning  to 
Rath's  farm.  Migratory  waterfowl  nest  In  the 
tall  dense  cover  provided  In  the  former  crop- 
land, now  seeded  to  alfalfa,  sweet  clover,  and 
wheatgrass.  Upland  wildlife,  such  as  pheas- 
ants, also  find  food  and  cover  In  these  field*. 
Rath  has  observed  60  pheasants  using  the 
slough  area  and  finds  deer  use  the  area  more 
now  than  when  It  was  tn  crops  Previously, 
this  cropland  was  harvested  earh  fall  and  * 
minimum  of  crop  residue  was  left  over  the 
winter 

When  one  of  the  most  aevcre  bllzzarde 
experienced  In  LaMoure  County  hit  on  Jan- 
uary 10,  1975,  Rath  found  no  visible  loss  of 
wildlife  The  tail  dense  vegetatlo:.  left  in  the 
former  cropland  had  protected  the  area  from 
snow  drift,  and  strong  winds  had  had  little 
effect. 

Ntrth  r>nkota  had  nerirly  fKX)  conlracl*  un- 
der t!ie  Water  linnk  i*rv>KTnm  as  o:  Janu- 
ary 30,  1975  Thes^e  a*freemenU;  cover  more 
than  91.000  acre."!.  Natlunally,  the  more  tha.i 
2.900  Water  B.ank  Prot:ram  aifieenients  cover 
ne:a-ly  250  000  acres  being  Improved  and  pro- 
tected for  wildlife  habitat. 

The  average  agreement  contain.-*  29  acre* 
of  wetlajids  and  55  acres  of  adjacent  landr 
The  average  annual  payment  i.s  about  $9  per 
acre  or  more  than  $725  per  proKrani  partici- 
pant each  year  for  a  10-year  perhxl 

The   Water   Bank    Program   I.s   available  in 

72  counties  in  the  states  of  Arkansas?  Cali- 
fornia. Louisiana.  Maine.  Michigan,  Minne- 
sota, Mississippi,  Monta-'ia.  Nebraska.  North 
Dakota.  Oregon.  .South  Dakota  Vermont. 
Washington,  and  Wisconsin   P^fty-two  of  the 

73  counties  are  In  Minnesota,  North  Dakota 
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and  South  Dakota,  concentrated  primarily 
in  the  MlssifSlppl  and  Centra!  Flyways.  Cali- 
fornia. Oregon,  and  Washington  are  In  the 
Pacific  Flyway  while  Maine  and  Vermont 
are  1::  the  Atlantic  Plyway 

The  Water  Bank  Program  was  authorized 
by  the  Water  Bank  Act.  Public  Law  91-559, 
on  December  19.  1970.  to  prevent  serious  loss 
of  wetlands,  pre.^ierve  pre.sent  wetlands,  and 
restore  and  Improve  wetlands  in  the  migra- 
tory waterfowl  nesting  and  breeding  areas 
The  Act  directed  the  Secret.\r>-  of  Agriculture 
to  effectuate  the  program  by  entering  into 
long-term  agreements  with  landowners  and 
operators  in  important  watcrfow:  areas 

The  WPB  agreement  is  based  on  a  conser- 
vation plan  for  the  entire  operating  unit  de- 
veloped with  assistance  irom  the  Soil  Con- 
servation Service  In  cooperation  with  the 
local  conservation  district.  The  .^eTlcultural 
Stabilization  and  Conservation  Service 
lASCS)  administers  the  program  by  accept- 
ing requests,  developing  aigreements.  and 
making  annual  payments 

SOS  provides  technical  swslstance  in  devel- 
oping a  con.servatlon  plan  covering  the  par- 
ticipant's entire  operating  unit.  SCS  pro- 
vides related  technical  assistance  Involving 
Identlfj-lng  Type  3.  4  and  5  wetlands  and 
adjacent  lands  to  be  developed  or  preserved 
for  wildlife  on  the  plan  map  and  Identifying 
the  area  in  the  field  by  corner  markers 

.Applying  needed  conservation  practices  to 
protect  and  Improve  wetlands  and  desig- 
nated adjacent  lands. 

Providing  followthrough  a.sslstance  to  in- 
sure appropriate  protection  of  wetlands  and 
ftd'acent  lands  and  needed  maintenance  of 
conservation  practices  applied 

The  conservation  plan  developed  by  the 
Water  Bank  Program  participant  with  SCS 
assistance  In  cooperation  with  the  local  con- 
servation district  provides  for: 

All  land  \i.se  and  con.servatlon  treatment 
decisions.  Including  the  scheduling  of  prac- 
tices, on  the  wetlands  and  designated  adja- 
cent areas  covered  by  the  WBP  agreement. 

Either  decisions  or  recommended  conserva- 
tion alternatives  on  the  remaindei  of  the 
operating  unit. 

Installation  and  maintenance  of  planned 
conservation  practices 

All  con.servatlon  practices  required  to  pro- 
tect or  Improve  the  designated  area  in  the 
WBP  agreement  must  be  installed  and  main- 
tained to  avoid  termination  of  the  agreement 
for  noncompliance.  Such  terminations  re- 
quire the  partlclpa.nt  to  refund  all  payments. 
The  conservation  plan  provides  the  basis 
for  scheduling  onslte  technical  as8lstanc« 
needed  for  the  installation  and  maintenance 
of  planned  con.servation  practices  in  accord- 
ance wl'  h  acceptable  technical  standards  and 
specifications. 

Limited  grazing  of  the  designated  acreage 
as  a  management  practice  to  Improve  the 
waterfowl  habitat  can  l>e  approved.  The 
S'^te  Development  Group  must  unanimously 
approve  limited  gra?:lng  before  it  can  be  used 
within  the  state.  Limited  grazing  must  be 
carefully  controlled  and  practiced  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  speclflcations  stated  in  the 
conser^'atlon  plan. 

Wetlands  are  generally  referred  to  as 
marshes,  swamps,  bogs,  wet  meadows,  pot- 
holes. Ploughs,  and  river-overflow  lands. 
Shallow  lakes  and  ponds  with  emergent  vege- 
tation are  Included 

Many  wetlands  can  be  drained  or  filled  to 
create  land  suitable  for  agricultural.  Indus- 
trial, resldpntlal,  and  other  uses.  Inland  wet- 
lands can  be  changed  to  deep  water  lakes 
by  constructing  an  earthen  fill. 

As  man  tampers  with  natural  wetlands, 
the  food  a!id  cover  plants  required  by  water- 
fowl and  other  wetland  wildlife  may  not 
survive  Just  a-s  the  early  settler  changed  the 
land  he  fotind  on  this  continent,  man  con- 
tinues to  destroy  nature's  wetlands,  feeling 
that  such  '"waste  land"  must  be  put  to  pro- 
ductive u-ses 


However,  environmental  awareness  on  the 
part  of  many  segments  of  the  general  pubic 
within  the  past  decade  has  helped  to  reverse 
this  trend  to  exploit  our  resources,  Including 
wetlands. 

Approximately  22  million  acres  of  wetlands 
In  the  United  States  have  m.oderate  to  high 
value  for  waterfowl,  according  to  the  U.S. 
Fish  and  Wildlife  Service  Circular  39  Of 
these  22  million  acres,  9  million  are  Type 
3,  4,  or  5  wetlands. 

Tj-pe  3  wetland  is  defined  as  Inland  shallow 
fresh  marshes  that  are  usually  waterlogged 
during  the  growing  season. 

Tvpe  3  and  Type  4 — inland  deep  fresh 
marshes — constitute  the  principal  produc- 
tion areas  for  waterfowl. 

Tvpe  5 — inland  open  freshwater — is  made 
up  of  shallow  ponds  and  reservoirs  Water  Is 
iisually  less  than  10  feet  deep  and  Is  fringed 
by  a  border  of  emergent  vegetation.  Type  5 
wetland  is  often  surrounded  by  or  adjacent 
to  Type  3  and  T.vpe  4  wetlands. 

It  is  tlie  policy  of  the  Soil  Conservation 
Service  that  technical  assistance  will  not  be 
furnished  for  draining  Types  3  through  20 
wetlands.  Also,  under  the  Agricultural  Con- 
servation Program,  cost  sharing  is  not  avail- 
able for  draining  Types  3  through  20  wet- 
lands. 

Many  wildlife  agencies  and  organizations 
have  cooperated  In  the  Water  Bank  Program 
The  U.S.  Fish  and  Wlidllfe  Service  and  the 
state  wildlife  agencies  have  contributed  hun- 
dreds of  man-hours,  especially  at  the  local 
level,  in  onslte  reviews  of  proposed  wetland 
areas. 


FAA   WINS   M.^Y   "GOLDEN   FLEECE' 
AWARD 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  my 
"Golden  Fleece"  Award  winner  for  May 
Is  the  Federal  Aviation  Administration 
<FAA)  which,  according  to  its  own  Pub- 
lic Affairs  Office  newsletter,  spent  over 
$417,000  for  95  new  meteorological  In- 
stnunents  so  that  Its  employees  can  make 
rain  predictions  while  remaining  indoors 
despite  the  fact  that  existing  instru- 
ments perform  the  same  function  but 
must  be  read  outdoors. 

No  longer  will  FAA  employees  have  to 
sing  "Raindrops  Keep  Pallin'  on  My 
Head"  as  they  make  their  forecasts.  No 
longer  need  they  fear  precipitation  dur- 
ing prognostication.  But  meanwhile  the 
American  taxpayer  is  being  soaked  to  the 
tune  of  over  $417,000  for  this  needless 
extravagance. 

Mr.  President,  as  you  know,  I  make 
monthly  "Golden  Fleece"  Awards  for  the 
biggest  or  most  blatant  example  of  wast- 
ing Federal  tax  fimds.  Monthly  awards 
are  followed  by  a  Fleece  of  the  Year 
Winner  in  late  December. 

In  explaining  why  I  tapped  the  FAA 
for  this  month's  Golden  Fleece  Award,  I 
cannot  Improve  upon  the  words  of  that 
agency's  own  Public  Affairs  OfBce,  which 
contributed  the  follouing  statement  to 
a  recent  FAA  newsletter  i 

Raindrops  Won't  Be  Palling  On  Your 
Heads.  ...  A  $361,150  (later  Increased  to 
$417,150)  contract  for  79  (later  Increased  to 
95)  Remote  Readout  Hygrothennometers 
will  j>ermit  PAA  personnel  making  weather 
observations  to  tell  if  it's  likely  to  rain  with- 
out running  the  risk  of  getting  caught  In  it. 
The  Hygrothermometers  measure  the  likeli- 
hood of  rain  by  comparing  the  temperature 
within  a  bulb  of  completely  dry  air  with  the 
temp>erature  of  the  moisture-laden  air 
around  It.  W^hen  the  two  temperatures  get 
within  three  degrees,  rain  Is  likely.  Existing 


hygrothermometers  do  this  now,  but  the  FAA 
employees  have  to  go  outside  to  read  them. 
The  new  ones,  which  wUl  be  made  by  the  Alr- 
flo  Instrument  Company  of  Glastonbury, 
Conn.,  will  relay  the  temperature  reawllngs  to 
Inside  monitors  where  they  can  be  read  In 
Indoors  comfort. 

FAA.  I  should  note,  now  contends  that 
these  new  instruments  are  needed  "in 
the  interest  of  better  observations  and 
more  eflQcient  manpower  utilization." 
But  this  attempted  justification  came 
only  after  my  inquiry  about  the  hygro- 
thermometer  contract.  It  has  at  least 
the  appearance  of  a  "quickie  rationale" 
for  what  is,  in  fact,  an  mexcusable 
luxury. 

This  expenditure  by  the  FAA  leaves  the 
American  taxpayer  out  in  the  rain  while 
the  agency's  employees,  safe  and  dry, 
eyeball  their  new  toy  in  the  comfortable 
indoors.  For  this  the  FAA  is  surely 
worthy  of  my  Golden  Fleece  Award  for 
May. 


THE  ALTERNATIVES  TO  DETENTE 

Mr.  PEARSON.  Mr.  President,  last 
month  Senator  Mathias  delivered  a 
thoughtful  speech  at  Kansas  State  Uni- 
versity exploring  with  great  insight  the 
complexities  of  United  States-Soviet  re- 
lations. 

Senator  Mathias'  presentation,  as  a 
part  of  the  Alfred  M.  Landon  Lecture 
Series  on  Public  Issues,  provided  Kansans 
and  their  distinguished  guests  with  a 
unique  and  comprehensive  examination 
of  alternatives  to  detente.  So  that  this 
body  may  have  the  benefit  of  Senator 
Mathias'  insight.  I  ask  imanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  his  speech  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  speech 
wa.s  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follow: 
The  Search  Fob  An  Ai.teenati\i:  to  Dettntb 

(Bt  Senator  Chari.kk  McC.  ItlATHiAS,  Jr.) 

There  are  few  concerns  more  vital  to  the 
people  of  the  United  States  than  the  neces- 
sity to  reduce  the  tensions  that  might  lead 
to  nuclear  conflict. 

UntU  the  1976  presidential  primaries,  the 
process  of  seeking  a  reduction  of  such  ten- 
sions was  called  "detente."  We  may  find 
synonyms  for  the  word,  but  there  is  no  al- 
ternative to  the  process.  We  can  call  a  potato 
a  "spud,"  or  beer  "suds,"  but  It  will  not 
change  the  way  they  taste  and  smell  and  feel. 
More  Importantly,  It  will  not  change  how 
they  affect  us — and  I  think  the  same  can  be 
said  of  detente. 

We  must  not  now  permit  parochial  po- 
litical maneuvering  to  Jeopardize  an  effort 
to  arrive  at  a  relationship  with  the  Soviet 
Union,  and  with  the  other  nuclear  powers, 
based  on  a  reasoned  understanding  of  the 
common  dangers  of  falling  to  come  to  an 
agreement  to  live  in  peace  with  one  another. 
The  only  alternative  to  achieving  some  work- 
able, peaceful  relationship  with  the  Soviet 
Union  Is  to  live  with  the  omnipresent  threat 
that  a  devastating  nuclear  war  wUI  put  an 
end  to  civilization  as  we  know  it. 

It  is  vital  that  all  Americans  see  through 
the  emotional.  Ideological  smokescreen  that 
has  been  spewed  forth  by  men  of  small  vi- 
sion and  that  the  American  people  under- 
stand that  the  alternative  to  detente  Is  the 
continuation  of  the  arms  race.  They  should 
know  that  the  stockpiling  of  more  and  more 
weapons  of  destruction  In  nuclear  arsenals 
around  the  world  simply  raises  the  mathe- 
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matical  possibility  that  these  nuclear  weap- 
ons will  be  used. 

There  has  been,  In  my  lifetime  of  public 
service,  no  L'^sue  that  more  eiearly  demaiida 
solution.  Nor  has  there  been  any  Issue  which 
better  Identifies  those  who  ppsseea  the  quali- 
ties of  leadership  and  national  purpose  that 
are  so  lu-gcutly  needed  tod^y.  For  what  cau 
be  more  vital  to  the  natloiial  interest  than 
finding  a  rational  way  to  I  ring  the  nuclear 
arms  race  under  control,  i  >  end  the  grow- 
ing dahijcr  of  nuclear  wes  jons  being  used 
by  a  goveriment.  a  group  )r  even  an  Indi- 
vidual? 

The  alternative  to  makin  ;  this  effort  Is  to 
move  Inexorably  closer  to  luiclear  devasta- 
tion. And  I  think  this  grim  reality  has  to  be 
faced.  This  reality  must  nc  ;  be  distorted  by 
Ideoloclcal  speculation  or  ;  olltlc:\l  rhetoric. 
The  dangers  must  not  b<  minimized.  We 
must  seek  and  find  leaders  yho  will  dedicate 
their  effort  tj  achieving  a  nutuallv  accept- 
able understanding  that  w  11  enable  us  and 
otir  descendants  to  live  in  p  tace. 

Why  do  I  come  here  toda  and  use  this  oc- 
casion to  sp«>alc  so  starkly?  Simply  because  I 
think  time  Is  short  and  th(  opportunities  to 
prevent  predicted  nuclear  ratastrophe  from 
becoming  reality  are  relat:  rely  few.  Impor- 
tant forums  such  as  this  must  be  used  to 
set  the  record  straight.  P(  r.  It  is  my  view, 
that  if  the  people  of  our  nation  know  the 
facts,  they  will  act  with  wis  lom  and  common 
sense  to  take  the  steps  ne<  e.-sary  to  prevent 
disaster. 

The  facts  are  precise —  almost  elegantly 
mathematical  in  their  certa  nty. 

In  10+5,  the  bomb  dropj  ed  on  Hiroshima 
liad  tlie  lethal  power  of  13  kllotons — that  is. 
a  destructive  force  equlvaU  nt  to  13,000  toixs 
of  TNT.  That  single  bomb  killed  85.000  hu- 
man beings  in  one  apocalyptic  instant.  It 
brought  Incalculable  suffering  to  tens  of 
thousand.s  of  others. 

A  few  weeks  after  the  bi 
sbima  and  Nagasaki,  I  vl 
saw  what  those  small  prl 
could  do.  A  vivid  memo; 
landscape  of  death  and  to 
haunts  me.  It  animates  jAy  own  conviction 
that  the  alternatives  to  de  ente,  that  l.'<.  eith- 
er or  remaining  In  a  staU  of  perpetual  hos- 
tility or  of  taking  that  fin  A  step  toward  war, 
must  both  be  rejected  as  i    form  of  madness. 

The  Hiroshima  and  Na  asakl  statistics  of 
death  are  insignificant  c  )mpared  with  the 
statistical  possibilities  o  today's  monster 
bombs.  Scientists  say  tha  one  one-megaton 
weapon  can  completely  <  estroy  a  city  the 
size  of  Boston.  In  additloi  ,  its  lethal  fallout 
would  cast  a  pall  over  :  ,000  square-miles. 
That  is  a  one-megaton  w<  apon.  But,  predic- 
tions are  that  a  nuclear  fl:  st-strlke  exchange 
would  Involve  around  1,0  iQ  megatons.  Such 
a  blast  would  cause  lethal  fallout  over  5  bil- 
lion squore-mlles — which  s  roughly  the  size 
of  the  United  States. 

Now,  you  can  even  maJ  e  instant  calcula- 
tions of  the  devastating  etTects  of  nuclear 
weapons  by  a  very  simp 
Nuclear  Bomb  Effects  Co 
Government  Printing  Oi 
I  think  that's  a  comme 
that  the  G.P.O.  would  sel 
example:  You  can  find  ^ut  that  the  blast 
effects  of  a  one-megaton  weapon  would  be 
sufficient  to  knock  down  OuUdlngs  In  a  20- 
to  30-mlle  radius  of  the  blast  You  can  learn 
that  even  in  a  relatively  small  bla-^t  glass 
fragments  become  lethal  r^l.ssUcs  In  fact,  you 
can  learn  mvich  more  thantyou  want  to  know. 
But  the  details  U  prnvlklp<;  hecome  mere 
curiosities  when  <-,. mterpti-scrl  to  the  most 
telling  ■<tatlstlc.«i  n:  all  w»  n.iw  have  a  nti- 
clear  i-apablllty  of  klUlni^  tvery  man,  woman 
and  child  on  earth    15  times  over 

The  present  United  States  t;U(lear  arsenal 
contains  well  over  4,0(10  deliverable  Inter- 
rT>ntlnp:ital  warheads,  eadh  of  which  can 
destroy  a  city.  We  have  thousands  of  smaller 


b  blasts  at  Hlro- 
ted  both  cities.  I 
itlve  atom  bombs 

of  that  blasted 
1  destruction  still 


device  called  the 
puter  sold  by  the 
e  for  about  t2.50. 

,ry  on  our  times, 
such  a  device.  Few 


tactical  warheads.  Our  standard  warhead 
dwarfs  the  Hiroshima  bomb.  It  Is  ten  times 
more  powerful  and  has  a  destructive  force 
equivalent  to  a  million  pounds  of  TNT. 

The  Soviet  Union  possesses  at  least  half 
as  many  deliverable  warheads  as  we  of  an 
equi.alent  or  even  greater  megatonage. 

At  last  count,  the  United  States,  if  it  un- 
leashed its  arsenal,  could  destroy  the  Soviet 
Union  44  times  over,  and  the  Soviet  Union 
could  destroy  the  United  States  at  least  22 
times  over.  A  former  Polaris  officer  told  mo 
not  long  ago  that  we  are  actually  running  out 
of  targets  In  the  Soviet  Union. 

Despite  the  differences  in  the  nature  and 
quality  of  each  nation's  nuclear  arsenal  (we 
have  concentrated  on  accuracy  and  the  Soviet 
Union  has  concentrated  on  size) .  despite  dif- 
ferences in  the  size  of  warheads  and  the 
sophist icatlon  of  delivery  sy.stems.  both  we 
and  the  Soviet  Union  have  reached  a  meas- 
urable technological  plateau.  We  can  destroy 
each  other  no  matter  which  of  us  strikes 
first. 

Another  indisputable  fact  Is  that,  given 
our  present  technology,  defense  against  the 
use  of  these  weapons  is  Impossible.  The 
United  States  can  be  destroyed  within  18  to 
30  minutes  after  a  launch.  So  can  the  Soviet 
Union.  Eighteen  minutes  does  not  leave  much 
time  for  defense — or  for  reflection — or  for 
prayer. 

It  Is  a  powerful  irony,  and  one  whose  point 
must  not  be  mlased.  that  the  scientists  who 
invented  nuclear  weapons  both  In  the  United 
States  and  in  the  Soviet  Union,  who  are  In 
a  unique  position  to  evaluate  the  full  de- 
structive potential  of  the  weapons  they  have 
created,  warn  us  that  unless  the  arms  race 
Is  stopped,  the  human  race  will  be  annihi- 
lated. 

Soviet  citizens  do  not  hear  these  warnings 
from  dl-ssldent  physicist  Andre  Sakharov. 
alone.  Both  Professor  Peter  Kapitza.  Director 
of  the  Institute  of  Physical  Research  In  Mos- 
row.  and  the  late  Professor  Lev  Art.slmovlch, 
former  director  of  Kurchatov  In.stltute  for 
Thermonuclear  Research,  have  been  equally 
Insl.^tent  In  their  warnings. 

In  the  United  States  among  the  scientists 
associated  with  the  Manhattan  Project,  I 
think  of  Columbia  University's  Nobel  laureate 
In  physics.  I.  I  Rabi,  and  of  the  late  Leo 
Szllard  of  the  University  of  Chicago.  Warn- 
ings have  come  to  us  from  Prance  as  well — 
from  Professor  Francois  Perrln.  the  former 
bead  of  the  French  atomic  energy  commis- 
sion. 

How  many  warnings  must  we  hear  before 
we  listen? 

It  Is  Important  that  we  keep  the  funda- 
mental purpose  of  detente  firmly  In  mind.  It 
Is  a  very  simple  one:  to  live  in  peace  and  to 
assure  the  survival  of  the  United  States  and, 
the  survival  of  our  civilization. 

The  American  people  must  not  be  deflected 
from  the  pursuit  of  this  primary  objective 
by  BJiy  secondary  consideration.  We  must 
distinguish  clearly  the  central  thrust  of  our 
policy  from  the  disputes  raised  over  whether 
secret  agreemnts  have  been  concluded  which 
might  place  our  nation  at  some  dlsadvantak;e. 

My  own  feeling  Is  that  secret  negotiations 
should  be  shunned.  They  foster  uncertainty 
and  fear  that  the  United  States,  through 
some  spcrpt  proce««.  may  somehow  be  placed 
at  a  disadvantage  or  that  it  may  lose  its 
position  of  strength. 

I  am  convinced  that,  at  this  time,  such  a 
fear  is  unwarranted  We  still  maintain  the 
military  primacy  we  bought  so  dearly  In 
World  War  n  and  which  we  have  paid  for 
many  times  over  In  the  succpedlnt;  years. 
Clearly,  we  should  gtiarantee  the  AmfTlran 
people  that  no  nation  will  surpa-ie  u^  In  de- 
feru-^lve  capacity  while  the  (O'eatest  Issue  be- 
tween nations — the  issue  of  how  t<.  insure 
w.irld  peace — remains  unre.solved 

W©  must  al.to  be  prepared,  as  Mr  Breehnev 
hlm.self  ha.s  candidly  warned  us.  to  cope  with 


wars  of  national  liberation  supported  by  the 
Soviet  Union.  We  must  hold  our  own  In  glob- 
al  econon^lc  competition.  We  must  not  be 
deterred. 

But  almost  all  Americans  would  certain- 
ly agree  that  the  United  States  must  con- 
tinue the  effort  to  forestall  nuclear  war 
How  to  achieve  this  poal  and  the  costs  re- 
quired— these  are  the  things  that  lie  at  the 
heart  of  the  controversy  over  detente 

In  so  basic  a  matter  as  national — even 
human — survival,  I  think  more  straight  for- 
ward and  open  dl'^ruselon  of  the  issue  by  our 
leaders  would  be   the  sensible  course. 

We  have  made  efforts  over  the  past  decade 
to  get  rid  of  the  cold  war,  to  8tre!i»,then 
normal  ties  with  the  Soviet  Union  and  with 
Its  peoples.  (More  recently  we  have  begun 
an  attempt  to  normalize  relations  nnth 
China.) 

We  have  done  this  in  a  variety  of  ways. 
We  have  promoted  the  exchange  of  athletes. 
artists,  scientists  and  businessmen.  We  have 
encouraged  travel  and  study.  We  have  In- 
creased the  contacts  betwee.i  our  govern- 
ment!' at  all  levels.  Encourag:tng  inutuallv 
beneficial  trade,  cultural  exchange  and  In- 
ternational relations  can,  in  fact,  and  should 
be  a  means  of  strengthening  peace 

We  have  done  these  things  and  we  should 
continue  to  do  these  things.  But.  we  must 
always  Insist  on  reciprocity  In  effort  and 
mutuality  in  the  benefits  of  exchanges. 

The  obstacles  to  this  sensible,  straight- 
forward approach  derive  from  basic  philo- 
sophical differences  which  separate  the  gov- 
ernments of  the  United  States  and  the  So- 
viet Union.  These  differences  must  not  b* 
mlnlml7,ed — I  think  they  should  be  faced 
We  should  have  no  illusions  about  finding 
common  ground  between  our  very  different 
beliefs  on  how  society  should  be  organised, 
or  how  nations  should  be  governed  There 
are  very  great  differences  between  the  econ- 
omies of  the  United  States  and  the  Soviet 
Union.  TTiese  differences,  very  candidly,  cre- 
ate enormous  difficulty  In  our  relation.^ 

We  have  very  different  aspirations  and 
beliefs  about  how  the  wurld  a.s  a  whole 
should  be  governed.  The  Soviets  see  their 
system  as  a  model  for  the  entire  Rlobe  While 
we  too  believe  our  system  to  be  the  best  the 
world  has  yet  seen,  we  think  the  people  of 
the  world  should  have  the  right  to  choose 
their  own  system.  We  are  prepared  to  live  In 
peace  with  people  of  all  nations  no  matter 
what  their  system 

I  have  to  say  I  am  encouraged  by  the  devel- 
opments of  the  pa.=t  few  years  Many  of  u? 
rememt>er  how  dark  the  future  looked  in  the 
early  1050's,  when  the  specter  of  the  bomb 
hung  over  all  of  our  heads  and  war  between 
the  United  States  and  the  Soviet  Unl^n 
seemed  Inevitable.  We  have  survived  and 
emerged  from  that  dark  time 

But  we  are  now  at  an  even  mor  ■  critical 
moment — perhaps  It's  not  too  much  to  say. 
the  most  critical  moment  In  the  history  of 
the  world.  The  decisions  that  we  make  now 
concernlne  our  relatlon.shlps  with  the  other 
great  nuclear  powers  will  surely  determine 
the  ultimate  fate  of  our  people  and  a;, 
nations 

It  is  a  time  of  great  hope  and  It  Is  a  time 
of  great  dankrer.  Even  as  we  debate  the  life 
and  death  Issues  of  the  arms  race,  the  dt- 
structlve  capabilities  of  the  United  States 
and  the  Soviet  Union  grow  increinentallv 
greater  every  minute. 

I  do  not  believe  the  controversy  that 
threatens  to  halt  the  search  for  detente 
concerns  the  validity  of  the  .search  Itself  It 
lies.  Instead,  In  a  fear  that  the  urgency 
of  the  need  for  flndUiR  a  rational  way  to 
live  In  peace  may  dictate  concessions  or 
agreements  that  would  not  be  -ursldered  If 
the  stakes  were  not  so  high 

Wha'  Is  at  Lssue.  then.  Is  not  detente  itself, 
but  the  means  for  arriving  at  detente — the 
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meaii=  f  r  lessening  tension.  It  Is  clear  that 
secrecy  has  fostered  an  erosion  of  confidence 
in  the  purposes  of  the  detente  policy.  In  re- 
cent years,  we  have  all  witnessed  the  dam- 
agla-'  effects  of  secrecy  in  government.  Now, 
the  consequences  of  secrecy  have  become 
mar:  if  est  in  the  rhetoric  of  an  election  cam- 
paign. 

I  urge — and  I  am  confident  Governor  Lau- 
don  would  Join  me  in  urging — that  the 
American  people  be  given  every  possible  de- 
tail of  the  negotiations  that  have  taken  place 
in  the  name  of  detente  In  order  to  rein- 
force the  basic  support  that  exists  for  this 
effort. 

In  a  democracy  the  people  must  know 
the  truth  If  they  are  to  vote  responsibly  and 
intelligently.  A  badly  informed  or  wTongly 
fnfcrmed  electorate  Is  a  dangerous  thing  In 
ft  democracy.  Such  an  electorate  Is  the  nat- 
ural prey  of  demagogues. 

Most  criticism  of  detente  seems  to  come 
from  those  who  advocate  a  get-tough  pol- 
icy— a  policy  of  putting  pressure  on  the 
Soviet  Union  to  modify  Its  behavior.  Let  me 
luggest  what  some  of  the  results  of  such 
a  policy  might  be: 

We  would  lose  the  degree  of  control  over 
the  strategic  arms  race  that  we  have 
achieved  so  far.  De-cnse  expeiidllu.'es  In  the 
unclear  urea  wouiJ  cpirni  upward^.;  the 
stability  attained  In  the  SALT  process  would 
be  lost,  thereby  Increasing  the  risk  of  war. 

The  people-to-people  contacts  that  have 
flourished  under  detente  wouid  wither  and 
we  would  lose  any  ability  to  ameliorate  the 
conditions  under  which  Russians  and  West- 
ern Europeans  live. 

We  would  lose  what  gains  we  have  made 
In  understanding  more  about  how  the  Soviet 
sys'.em  functions  and  how  we  can  Influence 
It.  In  place  of  communication  there  would 
be  only  guesswork  and  speculation  as  to 
Soviet  capabilities  and  Intentions 

Opportunities  for  mutaally  beneficial  trade 
and  cooperation  In  dealing  with  common  and 
global  problems  would  disappear 

A  period  of  lensions  In  which  our  economic 
resources  would  be  diverged  tc  armaments 
and  away  from  a-sslstance  would  be  damaging 
to  the  rest  of  the  world. 

Our  own  society  would  suffer  from  the  di- 
version of  resources  tiiat  ultimately  would 
keep  us  from  addressing  our  pressing  do- 
mestic problems. 

I  think  the  American  people  should  know 
all  this  and,  when  they  liave  all  the  facts, 
I  believe  they  will  support  detente  whole- 
heartedly 

For  200  years  now  the  people  of  the  United 
States,  acting  through  their  elected  repre- 
sentatives, have  decided  how  their  lives  were 
to  be  goveme<l  I  don  t  thlnV  the  people  will 
rellnqui.sh  their  rights  now  when  the  ques- 
tion of  their  very  survival  Is  at  stake. 

The  .American  people  must  press  for  leader- 
ship in  the  Congress  and  in  the  Executive 
Branch  which  will  keep  them  fully  Informed 
of  the  crucial  actions  being  taken  in  their 
behalf. 

And  If  the  day  comes  when  all  hearts  are 
open,  all  desires  known  and  when  no  secrets 
are  hid.  then  I  think  our  choice  will  be  ob- 
vious and  our  course  clear  A  world  with  the 
capacity  for  the  ultimate  fatal  course  For 
the  sober,  the  prudent,  the  wise,  and  cou- 
rageous all  know,  there  is  no  alternative  to 
detente. 


KATE  WILSON  FRENCH  OF  IOWA 

Mr  CL.\RK.  Mr.  President,  during  this 
Bicentennial  Year,  we  will  honor  many 
people,  places  and  event?  that  are  a  part 
of  the  history  of  this  great  Nation.  For 
the  youngsters  among  our  citizenry — 
and  I  like  to  count  myself  in  that  group — 
this  is  a  good  opportunity  to  refresh  and 
expand  our  knowledge  about  our  history. 
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Much  of  our  learning  will  come  irom 
senior  citizeiis — the  people  who  partici- 
pated h\  the  development  of  new  fron- 
tiers and  witnessed  the  tremendous 
changes  tecliiiology  has  brought  to  this 
country  and  the  world. 

One  such  pe:-.>on  is  Kate  Wilson 
French,  who  grew  up  in  B'jchanan 
County,  Iowa.  She  was  born  in  1875  in 
Independence.  Iowa,  and  last  October  11, 
she  celebrated  her  100  birthday. 

Her  father  emigrated  to  Iowa  from 
Ohio  to  set  up  farming.  As  a  youngster. 
Kate  developed  an  interest  in  music,  and 
.she  later  studied  at  the  con.senatory  of 
music  in  Obcrlin.  Ohio.  She  was  also  an 
artist,  painting  in  oils  and  on  china. 

She  and  her  husband,  the  late  Rem- 
ington Fred  French,  continued  the  fam- 
ily tradition  of  farming.  Their  Belgian 
horses  were  perennial  prize  winners  at 
the  Iowa  State  Fair. 

They  were  tlie  parents  of  two  daugh- 
ters. Marguerite  French  Springer  and 
Ruth  Frencli  Couch. 

Kate  Wilson  French  is  a  remarkable 
woman,  and  by  looking  at  her  ancestry, 
it  is  easy  to  see  where  she  got  her  spirit. 
Her  great  grandfather,  her  great  uncle 
and  her  grandfather  all  served  In  the 
Ohio  Senate.  Another  great  grandfather, 
Thomas  Wilson,  was  a  great  uncle  to 
President  Woodrow  Wilson.  She  is  a 
de,scendant  of  James  Wilson  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, one  of  the  signers  of  the  Declara- 
tion of  Independence  and  a  former  Su- 
preme Court  Justice.  Two  of  her  uncles 
fought  and  died  In  the  Civil  War. 

In  this  Bicentennial  Year,  we  pay  trib- 
ute to  Kate  Wilson  French  and  others 
like  her  whose  contributions  to  this  coun- 
try have  been  Immeasurable  and  whose 
spirit  and  determination  we  hope  to 
carry  on  for  another  200  years. 


INTELLIGENCE  OVERSIGHT 

Mr.  DURKIN.  Mr.  President,  20  years 
ago,  in  the  spring  of  1956,  a  first-term 
U.S.  Senator  from  Montana  asked  the 
Coiife'iess  to  consider  the  establishment 
of  an  intelligence  oversight  agenc.v — a 
panel  which  would  oversee  the  legisla- 
tive, budgetar>',  and  operational  func- 
tions of  the  Nations  various  informs - 
tion-gatliering  intelligence  agencies.  The 
Senator  was  Mike  Mansfield,  and  the 
idea  o:  establishing  such  an  oversight 
committee  was  indicative  of  his  thought- 
ful, balanced,  constructive  approach  in 
preserving  our  personal  freedoms  while 
defending  our  Nations  sovereignty. 

It  Ls  an  outstanding  credit  to  Majority 
Leader  Mansfiel:)  that  the  Senate  has 
approved  a  Select  Committee  on  Intel- 
ligence this  week.  Senator  Mansfield's 
foresight  in  proposing  such  a  watchdog 
committee  has  been  more  than  proven 
by  the  revelations  we  have  since  heard 
about  the  widespread  and  frequent  abiuse 
by  segments  of  the  intelligence  com- 
munity- 

I  hot>e  the  establishment  of  the  select 
committee  wUl  Improve  the  Intended  pur- 
[X>se  of  our  intelligence  agencies.  The 
country  certainly  needs  an  effective  In- 
formation gathering  force,  but  one  which 
honors  our  Constitution  by  following  its 
precepts.  It  is  necessary  to  prot«:t  and 
defend  the  United  States.  But  we  also 


need  careiul  oversight  of  the  \arious  in- 
LelligcJice  agencies.  Had  Mike  Mans- 
field s  original  suggestion  in  1956  b-en 
adopted  by  the  Senate,  thLs  counti-y 
might  have  been  spared  the  asoiiy  of  Liie 
lajst  i«_w  years. 

The  creation  of  this  committee  is  a 
tribute  to  the  foresight  and  perseverance 
ot  Lhemajontv  leader 


SECTION  404  PROGRAM  IN 
CALIFORNIA 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  under 
section  404  of  the  Feceral  Water  Pollu- 
tion Control  Act  Amendments  of  1972 
the  Army  Corps  of  Engineers  was  dele- 
gated the  responsibiUty  ar.d  authority 
to  regulate  fill  and  dredge  material  dis- 
posal in  the  waters  of  the  United  States. 
Last  year  the  court  ruled  that  the  waters 
of  the  United  States  included  more  than 
i:.hv3ically  na\igable  waters  and  the 
corps  revised  its  regulations  accordingly. 

Through  its  permit  program,  the  Corps 
of  Engineers  hr.s  been  a  major  factor  in 
uaraiiteemg  pubhc  review  of  develop- 
ment proposals  in  valuable  wetland  areas 
throughout  the  country.  If  the  Corps' 
jurisdiction  were  limited  to  navigable 
waters  subject  to  tidal  action,  about  80 
percent  of  the  ecologically  important 
wetlands  and  marslies  in  the  United 
States  would  not  be  subject  to  r^ulation 
by  any  Government  agency.  Thus,  these 
areas  could  Immediately  be  used  u 
dredge  disposal  sites  or  landfill  areas. 

In  California  and  particularlj-  In  the 
San  FrancLsco  Bay  Area,  the  Corps  has 
provided  important  protection  for  criti- 
cal wetland  areas.  Over  60,000  acres  of 
salt  ponds  and  managed  wetlands  In  San 
PYancisco  Bay  not  only  provide  wildlife 
habitats  of  national  and  international 
significance,  but  they  also  add  to  the 
water  surface  of  the  bay  which  is  essen- 
tial to  maintaining  the  moderate  cUmate 
of  the  area. 

The  State  of  California  has  expressed 
its  great  concern  about  changes  in  the 
section  404  permit  program  which  are 
now  being  proposed  in  Congress  I  would 
like  to  share  with  my  colleagues  a  lettter 
from  the  Resources  Agency  of  Califor- 
nia which  describes  the  impact  on  m,v 
State. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  the  letter  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
The  REsotJRCEs  Agency  or  Calxtobn-ia, 

Sacramento,  Calif.,  ApHl  23,  1976. 
Hon.  Alan  Cranston, 
U.S.  Senator, 
Senate  Office  BuilAing, 
Washington.  DC. 

Deak  Sknatob  Cbakston  •  The  House  Public 
"Works  Committee  recently  reported  out  HJl 
9560,  amending  the  Federal  'Water  Pollution 
Control  Act.  As  reported,  the  bUl  Included 
an  amendment  propoeed  by  Congressman 
Breaux  of  Louisiana.  We  strongly  oppose  this 
amendment  which  would  severely  undercut 
the  authority  of  the  U.S.  Army  Corps  of  En- 
gineers to  protect  the  nation's  wetlands 
under  Section  404  of  the  Federal  'Water  Pol- 
lution Control  Act 

Section  404  requires  a  Corp?  permit  for 
the  disposal  of  dredged  or  fill  materia!  In  the 
waters  of  the  tJnlted  States.  TTils  section  has 
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been  ronstrued  to  apply  broa<IIy  tci  the  na- 
tion's wetlands,  not  Just  to  tfce  waterwajs 
where  the  Corps  Is  concerned  strictly  with 
navigation  Salt  marsbee.  estiiaftne  areas,  and 
freshwater  wetlands  provide  significant  hab- 
itat for  wildlife,  and  they  play  critical  roles 
In  the  food  chain  of  aquatic  life  which  Is  es- 
sential to  our  sport  and  commercial  fLsherles 
California's  wetlands  have  (Jwlndled  from 
about  3' 2  million  acres  to  leaf  than  446.000 
acree  today. 

The  Resources  Agency  has  cc  nslstently  tak- 
en the  position  that  Sectlol  404  provides 
valuable  environmental  prot  ictlon.  During 
the  past  year,  as  the  Corps  of  Engineers  was 
developing  Its  regulations  unci  sr  Section  404, 
we  supported  a  program  of  brc  id  Jurisdiction 
with  the  Corps  giving  due  rega  -d  to  decisions 
of  state  environmental  reguli  tory  agencies 
We  also  supported  Inclusion  o:  safeguards  to 
assure  that  minor  activities  a  e  not  unnec- 
essarily brought  within  the  sc  pe  of  the  full 
permit  procedures.  The  reguli  tlons  adopted 
by  the  Corps  on  July  25.  197J  reflect  many 
of  the  State's  comments  an  suggestions. 
These  regulations  give  recog)  Itlon  to  and 
complement  state  programs  Ivhlch  protect 
the  environment.  They  provlCte  an  effective, 
coordinated  program  which  ^U  assure  sig- 
nificant consideration  of  environmental 
values  In  authorization  of  any  flredge  and  fill 
activities  In  the  state's  wetlai|d  areas. 

Passages  of  H.R.  0560  with  t^e  amendment 
by  Congressman  Breaux  woulti  add  signifi- 
cantly to  the  risk  of  addltlonatjwetland  areas 
being  Irretrievably  loet  In  Cpillfornla  and 
throughout  the  nation.  I  respectfully  request 
your  assistance  In  removing  from  H  R.  9560 
the  amendment  which  wo\ild  drastically 
weaken  Section  404. 
Sincerely. 

OaRT    D.    WKATHERrORD, 

Deputy  Secretary  ^  Resources. 


SENATOR  HRUSKA  SPEAKS  AT 
DEDICATION  OF  NElV  FEDERAL 
CORRECTIONAL  FACILITY  AT 
BUTNER,  N.C.  j 

Mr  HELMS  Mr.  Presldiit,  on  Thurs- 
day of  last  week,  the  new* Federal  Cor- 
rectional Institution  at  Butner.  N.C. 
was  dedicated  to  James  V.  Bennett  who 
served  as  Director  of  the  Federal  Bureau 
of  Prisons  from  1937  to  1976.  or  for  more 
than  half  of  the  Bureau's  46-year  his- 
tory. 

The  principal  speakers  at  the  dedica- 
tion of  this  important  new  facility  were 
our  colleague,  Senator  Hruska,  and  the 
Deputy  Attorney  General  of  the  United 
States,  the  Honorable  Harold  R.  Tvler. 
Jr. 

Judge  Tyler  said  of  Jim  Bennett: 

More  than  any  other  single  man.  he  tore 
down  the  barrier?*  that  .separated  the  prison 
Inmates  from  the  normal  ebb  and  flow  of 
Ufa  In  the  outside  community 

Senator  Hruska  said: 

Under  his  leadership,  our  Federal  prtsorw 
have  entered  a  new  age  wlthiStress  on  en- 
lightened propram.s  human  '  Incarceration 
and  respect  for  the  Individual.  J 

We  In  North  Carolina  [R-elcome  the 
new  Institution  and  the  opportunity  to 
work  with  its  staff  under  the  able  leader- 
ship of  Warden  Donald  A  Deppe.  Al- 
ready cooperative  proKrara-<;  have  been 
arranged  through  the  staff  and  facilities 
of  the  University  of  .N'opth  Carolina. 
Duke  University.  North  Ctrolina  State 
University,  Central  Caroliria  University, 
East  Carolina  University  and  the  Uni- 
versity of  Chicago. 


Mr  Pre.»;ident,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  remarks  of  both  Senator 
Hruska  and  Judge  Tvler  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  ad- 
dresses were  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows : 

Speech  bt  Senator  Roman  L  Hruska 

Mr.  Bennet,  Mr.  Alexander,  Mr  Carl.son, 
Mr.  Tyler,  Warden  Deppe,  ladles  and 
Gentlemen: 

To  borrow  a  phrase  from  my  longtime 
friend,  Norman  Carlson,  we  are  here  today 
to  dedicate  the  Federal  Correctional  Insti- 
tution at  Butner — at  long  last. 

The  original  dedication  date  was  May  14. 
The  schedule  had  to  be  moved  up  one  day 
because  of  a  clerical  error. 

This  dedication  therefore  represents  the 
first  event  connected  with  Butner  that  has 
ever  occvured  ahead  of  schedule 

We  have  been  planning,  appropriating 
money  for,  and  working  on  Butner  for  most 
of  the  21  years  that  I  have  served  In  the 
tr  S  Senate. 

The  original  Idea  for  this  Institution  came 
from  James  'V.  Bennett,  Director  of  the  F«>d- 
eral  Bureau  of  Prisons.  In  the  1950's  He 
made  a  convincing  case  before  our  Appro- 
prlatlcni  Conamlttee. 

The  Congress  first  made  funds  available 
In  September,  1961.  The  money  was  for  plan- 
ning purposes  E\'ery  j-ear  after  that  for  the 
next  four  years,  we  appropriated  more  funds 
until  the  Bureau  of  Prisons  thought  It  had 
enough  to  build  this  Institution. 

Unhappily,  they  were  wrong  The  low  bid 
received  In  October,  1966.  was  more  than 
$4.5  million  beyond  the  funds  available  As 
a  result,  the  money  scheduled  to  go  for  But- 
ner was  reprogrammed  to  cover  other  needed 
Improvements  in  existing  federal  Institu- 
tions. 

Neither  the  Bureau  nor  I  was  discouraged — 
at  least  not  permanently.  In  1970  and  1971  at 
the  Bureau's  request,  new  money  came  from 
the  Congress,  and  construction  finally  began 
In  June,  1972.  The  projected  completion  date 
was  February,  1974.  Needless  to  say,  the  dead- 
line was  not  met. 

praSONAI.    inTKRXST    IN    BfTNER 

During  my  years  In  the  Congresp.  I  have 
personally  visited  nearly  every  federal  pris- 
on— I  am  sorry  to  have  missed  the  new  Fed- 
eral Correctional  Institution  for  youths  in 
Miami,  which  recently  opened.  So  you  see.  I 
have  more  than  a  passing  Interest  In  Butner 
and  am  partlcularlv  pratlfled  that  my  Sen- 
ate career  was  long  enough  to  p>ermlt  me  to 
come  down  and  see  It  dedicated  to  my  friend, 
Jim  Bennett. 

My  opportunity  to  see  Butner  germinate, 
take  root  and  grow  was  unique  .\b  a  mem- 
ber of  both  the  Judiciary  and  Appropriation.? 
Committees  In  the  Senate,  I  have  had  more 
than   a  passing  interest  In   this   matter. 

I  was  very  surprised  then,  at  the  charges 
of  a  few  years  ago  that  this  institution  was 
preparing  to  violate  the  constitutional  rights 
of  prison  Inmates  by  the  use  of  all  kinds  of 
exotic  mlnd-alterlng  techniques. 

The  Congress  authorized,  and  the  Bureau 
of  Prisons  built.  Butner  for  two  reasons  only. 
The  first  was  for  the  diagnosis  and  treat- 
ment of  offenders  with  acute  mental  dl5- 
ordcrs  and  the  second  was  to  test  and  evalu- 
ate progrsoxis  to  Improve  correctional  effec- 
tiveness. 

Butner  was  conceived,  built  and  organized 
under  Jim  Bennett,  Myrl  E  Alexander  and 
Norman  A  Carlson.  It  has  been  my  privilege 
to  work  with  these  men  for  more  than  two 
decades.  As  I  had  occasion  to  say  In  the  Sen- 
ate on  AprU  5,  1976.  "these  three  outstanding 
penologists  have  provided  able,  dedicated  and 
oampasslonate  le«demhlp  to  the  nation's  fed- 
eral correctional  system."  I  reaffirm  that 
Judgment  here  today. 


The  entire  Federal  PrLson  Sv-atem  reflects 
the  belief  of  these  three  men  that  depriva- 
tion of  freedom  Is  punishment  enough,  that 
people  are  seiit  to  prison  as  punishment  and 
not  for  punishment. 

Because  of  these  three  men.  prls<3n  in- 
mates and  coTTectlonal  officers  work  in  an 
atmosphere  that  Is  safe  and  huniiine  The 
corrosive  elements  of  Incarceration  have  been 
eUmlnated  or  greatly  reduced.  There  is  a 
marked  trend  away  from  unnecessary  Insu- 
tutlonall7-ed  routines  and  toward  more  nor- 
mal living  conditions  Inmates  have  educa- 
tion, counselling  and  training  services  avail- 
able to  help  prepare  them  for  their  return  to 
the  outside  community 

I  have  seen  these  three  men  year  after 
year  come  to  Capitol  HlU  and  make  thought- 
ful, informative  prreaentatlons  to  the  Con- 
gress. One  of  their  main  concerns  has  been 
to  Improve  the  living  conditions  and  the  pro- 
grams available  to  prison  Inmates  as  well  as 
to  better  the  working  conditions  and  safety 
of  both  staff  and  Inmates. 

They  have  helped  obtain  appropriations 
from  the  Coiifrress  to  build  20  new  penal  In- 
stitutions. These  new  facilities  were  designed 
for  more  modern  correctional  programs  and 
more  humane  incarceration  for  offenders 
sentenced  to  prison  by  the  Courts 

I  cannot  imagine  three  more  unlikely  can- 
didates to  be  accused  of  violating  the  con- 
stitutional rights  of  anyone.  J'.m  Bennett, 
iiyrl  Alexander  and  Norman  Carlson  have 
continually  expre.ssed  their  concern  for  the 
rights  of  Inmates. 

During  their  years  at  the  head  of  the 
Federal  Prison  System,  these  three  admin- 
istrators have  provided  a  model  of  leader- 
ship for  state  and  local  corrections  systems. 
They  have  shown  awareness  that  Correc- 
tions Is  only  part  of  the  criminal  Justice 
system  of  thl.s  nation,  along  with  the  Polioe 
and  the  Courts 

STRONG    LINKS     NEEDTO 

All  three  of  these  components  must  be 
eqvially  strong  If  we  are  to  have  an  ef- 
fective criminal  Justice  eyf<tem.  When  one 
link  Is  weak,  the  entire  system  Is  In  danger. 
The  Federal  PrLsnn  Sj^tem  has  consistently 
worked  t.<;)wwd  Improving  coordination  be- 
tween the  three  links. 

The  Federal  Prison  System,  however,  has 
no  control  over  the  clients  It  receives  The 
Police  and  the  Courts  decide  who  shal!  be 
pro.secuted  and  incarcerated  The  best  rKks 
are  returned  to  the  community  through  pro- 
bation and  other  programs  The  more  serious 
offenders  and  the  repeat  offenders  are  sent 
t-o  prison. 

A  high  proportion  of  these  people  are 
school  drofKjuts  They  are  p)oor  and  un.skllled 
and  untrained  Their  family  ties  are  weak. 
Many  have  drug  addiction  and  ali-oholl5m 
problems  They  represent  a  distillation  of  so- 
ciety's failures 

The  Prl.son  System  Is  expected  to  And  a 
cure  for  these  failures  There  Is  much  pres- 
sure on  this  link  of  the  criminal  Ju.-^tlre  sys- 
tem. Prisons  are  called  up)on  to  accomplish 
what  the  family,  the  school,  the  Job  market 
and  the  church  have  not  been  able  to  carry 
out  successfully 

This  Is  a  difficult  assignment  under  the 
beet  of  circumstances  The  causes  of  crime 
are  largely  unknown  and  no  sure  cures  have 
been   developed 

The  task  Is  doubly  difficult  today  because 
of  the  population  explosion  now  taking  place 
In  prl.sons  Prtson  population  went  up  by  11 
per<  ent  last  year  and  the  number  of  people 
In  Federal  prisons  has  Increased  by  about 
8  percent  since  the  beginning  of  this  year 

These  offenders  are  coming  Into  Jails  and 
prl.vins  that  are  already,  to  a  large  degree, 
out  of  date  and  overcrowded 

New  Institutions  are  needed  to  accommo- 
date the  Increase  In  offender  population.  Ad- 
ditional correctional  personnel  must  be  hired 
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and  trained.  Correctional  programs  must  be 
expanded.  New  ways  must  be  found  to  reduce 
crime  and  to  help  offenders  reintegrate 
themselves  successfully  Into  the  community. 

BtTTNEH     IS     RIGHT     STIP 

This  new  Institution,  the  fruit  of  Jim 
Bennett's  Imagination.  Is  a  big  step  toward 
reaching  these  objectives.  Butner  will  help 
relieve  overcrowding  in  the  Federal  Prison 
System.  Better  care  and  treatment  will  be  of- 
fered to  Inmates  with  mental  health  prob- 
lems New  correctional  programs,  stressing 
voluntary  participation  by  Inmates,  wUl  be 
tried 

The  new  National  Institute  of  Corrections, 
which  was  established  by  congressional  ap- 
proval of  a  bill  I  SF>onsored  In  1974.  will  also 
make  Its  contribution.  The  Institute  now  Is 
a  part  of  the  federal  prison  system  and  will 
help  Improve  the  nation's  corrections  sys- 
tems through  research,  education,  training. 
information  exchange  and  development  of 
correctional  standards  and  goals.  The  Insti- 
tute will  serve  as  a  funding  mechanism  by 
which  Congress  can  provide  resources  to 
Improve  corrections  at  the  local,  state  and 
federal  levels  and  to  do  research  Into  the 
causes  of  criminal  behavior. 

Corrections  also  must  reaffirm  Its  role  In 
the  maintenance  of  a  swift  and  effective 
criminal  Jtistlce  system  by  providing  useful 
deterrents  to  crime  It  must  continue  to  work 
in  harmony  with  the  other  elements  of  the 
ivstem  operating  as  an  Integrated  and  co- 
ordinated response  to  crime. 

Jim  Bennett  said  It  well  In  1944,  some  32 
Tears  ago 

"Instead  of  regarding  the  prison  as  the 
betjinning  and  the  end  of  the  process  of  deal- 
ing with  criminals.  It  Is  clear  that  (prison) 
Is  only  one  link  In  a  long  correctional  chain. 
Failure  to  recognize  this  means  that  a 
prison  Institution  assumes  a  burden  which 
It  cannot  carry.  .  .  The  degree  to  which  the 
phtlofKiphy  behind  a  prison  recognizes  these 
limitations  and  emphasizes  those  functions 
which  the  prison  can  perform  adequately. 
leaving  it  to  other  social  agencies  to  supple- 
ment the  work  within  prison  walls,  is  &n  im- 
portant measure  of  the  soundness  of  the 
philosophy  behind  the  prison  program. 

If  the  challenges  ahead  seem  formidable, 
we  can  take  Inspiration  from  the  progreee 
we  have  made  In  the  past. 

MrCH    PROGRESS    MADE 

When  Jim  Bennett  was  first  Introduced  to 
the  Prl.son  System  more  than  46  years  ago. 
Federal  prisons  had  virtually  no  meaningful 
correctional  programs.  They  were  filled  with 
Idle  Inmates  unprepared  for  community  life. 
The  Institutions  were  staffed  by  untrained 
guards  without  ClvU  Service  status. 

Today.  Federal  Prisons  are  equipped  with 
schools,  work  shopw.  ho«pltals  and  Indoor 
and  outdoor  recreational  facilities.  Fur- 
louchs,  halfway  houses  and  other  eommunlty 
programs  have  been  Introduced.  The  staffs 
are  trained  and  educated.  Psychologists, 
therapists  and  counselors  have  been  added 
to  the  s\-stem. 

Under  his  leadership,  our  Federal  PrlBon* 
have  entered  a  new  age  with  new  stress  on 
enlightened  p)TograinB,  human  incarceration, 
and  respect  for  the  Individual. 

His  achievements  will  Inspire  us  to  meet 
and  master  the  problems  that  lie  ahead.  But- 
ner will  be  of  great  assistance  in  overcoming 
this  challenge 

As  Norm  Carlson  has  so  well  stated: 

"Butner  Is  yet  another  milestone  on  the 
long  pathway  we  are  traveling  In  this  nation 
to  create  a  more  effective  and  more  humane 
•ystem  of  criminal  Justice." 

Thank  you  very  much. 

Speech   bt   Harold   R.   Tn-ER,   Ja. 
We    are    gathered    here    to    celebrate    the 
opening  of  a  new  Federal  correctional  Inatl- 


tutlo.i  and  to  dedicate  It  to  James  V.  Ben- 
nett whose  vision  and  Imagination  ma^e  It 
pK»slble.  Butner  represents  what  Is  most 
modern  and  Imaginative  about  corrections 
and  the  man  to  whom  It  is  dedicated  has 
always  stood  as  the  symbol  of  all  that  Is  pro- 
gressive and  humane  In  the  Nation's  sys- 
tem of  corrections. 

Butner  was  Jim  Bennett's  Idea.  He  con- 
ceived It  as  a  place  where  Federal  prison 
inmates  with  severe  emotional  problems 
could  be  sent  for  diagnosis,  study  and  in- 
tensive  care   and   treatment. 

He  wanted  It  located  near  major  univer- 
sities whose  resources  could  be  used  to  carry 
out  correctional  programs.  The  fact  that  It 
Is  now  open,  despite  15  years  of  setbacks  and 
disappointments,  is  a  testimony  to  the 
strength  of  his  vision  and  the  urgency  of 
the  need. 

Much  credit  Is  also  due  to  his  successors, 
Myrl  E.  Alexander,  who  made  so  many  con- 
tributions to  the  cause  of  corrections  during 
his  six  years  as  head  of  the  Federal  prison 
system,  and  to  Norman  A.  Carlson,  the  pres- 
ent director,  under  whom  the  building  of 
Butner  was  carried  out. 

Butner  will  serve  two  important  purposes 
in  the  Federal  prison  system.  It  will,  first 
of  all.  fulfill  Mr.  Bennett's  dream  of  a  mod- 
ern mental  health  center  for  Federal  of- 
fenders. 

Another — and  a  separate  part — of  Butner 
will  address  Itself  to  another  great  concern 
of  Mr.  Bennett's — to  develop  programs  to 
help  groups  of  Inmates  who  traditionally 
have  had  a  poor  record  of  success  outside  of 
prison. 

Jim  Bennett  was  director  of  the  Federal 
Bureau  of  Prisons  from  1937  to  1964  or  27 
of  the  Bureau's  46  years.  He  is  truly  the 
architect  of  the  Federal  prison  system  and 
a  pivotal  figure  in  the  history  of  corrections, 
both  In  this  country  and  throughout  the 
Western  World. 

As  a  staff  member  of  the  old  tr,S.  Bureau 
of  Efficiency,  he  studied  Federal  prisons  and 
wrote  the  first  draft  of  the  1930  legislation 
that  established  the  Federal  Bureau  of 
P>rlsons. 

More  than  any  other  single  man,  he  tore 
dowm  the  barriers  that  separated  the  prison 
inmates  from  the  normal  ebb  and  flow  of 
life  In  the  outside  community. 

The  Nation  today  has  more  than  500  half- 
way houses  operated  by  private.  State,  and 
Federal  eigencles.  because  Jim  Bennett  es- 
tablished the  first  Federal  commumty  treat- 
ment centers  In  1961.  He  entrusted  this  pro- 
gram. Incidentally,  to  a  youthful  executive 
fresh  from  the  field  by  the  name  of  Norm 
Carlson. 

Even  before  he  became  director  of  the 
Bureau,  Mr.  Bennett  helped  establish  open 
federal  Institutions.  In  the  form  of  prison 
camps,  and  In  1946,  he  supervised  the  con- 
struction of  the  first  prison  without  bars  In 
Seagovllle,  Texas 

He  was  one  of  the  driving  forces  behind 
the  establishment  of  furlough  and  work  re- 
lease and  study  release  programs.  He  spear- 
headed the  successful  effort  to  authorize  the 
use  of  prison  industries  profits  for  training 
Inmates  In  various  trades. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  he  propxjsed  the  for- 
mation of  a  government  corporation  to  man- 
age federal  prison  industries  and  won  the 
cooperation  of  President  Roosevelt  and  the 
labor  unions..  After  the  necessary  legis- 
lation was  passed  and  signed  Into  law  by 
the  President,  Jim  Bennett  became  the  first 
commissioner  of  prison  Industries  and  held 
that  Job  until  he  succeeded  the  original  di- 
rector of  the  Bureau  of  Prisons,  Sanford 
Bates. 

During  his  career,  he  suppKwted  such  crit- 
ically important  programs  as  removing  civil 
service  barriers  to  the  employment  of  ex- 
Inmates  by  the  Federal  Government  and 
establishing  sentencing  Institutes  for  mem- 


bers of  the  Federal  Judiciary  to  reduce  sen- 
tence disparities.  When  a  Federal  Judge,  I 
participated  in  these  institutes,  and  I  can 
report  from  firsthand  knowledge  the  re- 
spect members  of  the  Federal  Judiciary  feel 
for  Mr.  Bennett  and  the  universal  respect  In 
which  he  is  held. 

Among  his  most  notable  contributions  to 
a  more  effective  American  criminal  Justlc« 
system  was  the  Improvement  of  the  system 
of  sentencing.  Mr.  Bennett  Is  a  distinguished 
lawyer  as  well  as  a  fine  admlni.'=trator.  Thus, 
It  Is  no  surprise  that  he  helf)ed  write  the 
Federal  Juvenile  Delinquency  Act  of  1938,  the 
Federal  Youth  Corrections  Act  of  1950,  and 
the  1948  laws  covertog  the  treatment  of 
mentally  ill  people  charged  with  crime.  Eight 
years  later,  he  helped  develop  the  legislation 
authorizing  Judicial  seminars  on  sentencing 
problems. 

At  the  same  time,  he  never  lost  the  hu- 
man touch.  The  old  files  of  past  inmates  In 
Federal  prisons  are  filled  with  personal  let- 
ters written  to  them  by  Jim  Bennett.  As  he 
said  in  his  celebrated  book.  "I  chose  prison": 

"I  believe  there  Is  a  treasure  In  the  heart 
of  every  man  If  we  can  help  him  find  It." 

Senator  Hruska,  who  Is  with  us  today, 
had  this  to  say  in  a  Senate  speech  In  Jan- 
uary 1962: 

"I  have  come  to  regard  and  respect  Mr. 
Bennett  as  one  of  our  foremost  public  ser- 
vants. ...  I  should  like  to  pay  tribute  to 
his  humane  philosophy  and  to  the  enlight- 
ened efforts  by  which  he  has  succeeded  In 
making  the  Federal  prison  system  a  stand- 
ard for  the  world." 

It  Is  a  strange  Irony  that  this  new  insti- 
tution at  Butner,  which  was  the  brainchild 
of  one  of  our  most  respected  public  serv- 
ants, has  been  so  widely  misunderstood  and 
has  been  the  target  of  so  much  abuse  over 
the  past  years.  Jim  Bennett  wanted  to  build 
a  facility  to  help  the  mentally  111,  for  whom 
he  had  a  special  nompasslon.  This  simple, 
humanitarian  goal  has  been  distorted  by 
some  groups  and  Individuals  Into  a  sinister 
plot  to  destroy  the  minds  and  bodies  of  Fed- 
eral prison  Inmates.  As  a  partial  result,  this 
institution  has  siistalned  many  delays,  vitu- 
peration and  other  forms  of  resistance.  In  a 
sense,  this  may  be  understood  In  terms  of 
society's  frustrations  in  deaUng  with  of- 
fenders, especially  disttirbed  and  irrational 
offenders.  In  an  effective  but  civilized  man- 
ner. Further,  I  dare  say,  not  even  Mr.  Ben- 
nett and  other  exp>erts  are  certain  of  what 
results  this  Imaginative  new  facility  may 
bring  us.  But,  surely  we  can  all  agree  that  It 
Is  a  noble  exp>erlment,  the  cost  of  which, 
no  matter  bow  large  In  terms  of  today*! 
dollars,  may  with  luck  and  skilled  research 
turn  out  to  be  negligible  In  terms  of  new 
methods  and  knowledge. 

The  outstanding  universities  In  this  tri- 
angle will  permit  us  to  draw  on  their  de- 
partments of  psychiatry  to  establish  and  con- 
duct sound  programs  for  the  treatment  of 
acutely  psychotic  Federal  prison  Inmates. 
Teams  of  psychiatrists,  psychologist,  psychi- 
atric nurses,  correctional  counselors  and  of- 
ficers, with  the  help  of  occupational  and 
recreational  therapists,  will  pool  their  skills 
to  help  inmates  whose  problems  are  too 
acute  to  be  resolved  anywhere  else.  We  also 
plan  to  supplement  their  efforts  by  xislng 
students  In  training  programs  In  the  uni- 
versities In  this  region.  Moreover,  as  a  prac- 
tical matter  of  lmp>ortance  to  our  oourts, 
the  mental  health  unit  will  take  some  of  the 
population  pressure  off  the  medical  center  at 
Springfield,  by  accommodating  inmatet 
from  the  eastern  sector  of  the  country. 

The  other  section,  correctional  programs, 
will  compHDrt  with.  Inter  alia,  the  Ideas  of  one 
of  our  distinguished  visitors,  Norval  Morris, 
dean  of  the  University  of  Chicago  Law 
School. 

Norval  Morris  believes,  as  many  of  us  do, 
that  the  behavioral  change  of  prison  In- 
mates, If  It  comes,  must  come  willingly  and 
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voluntaitly  from  the  Ininatei  themselves.  He 
believes  that  rehabilitation.  If  It  1«  to  b« 
achieved  at  all  within  an  U  Btltutlonal  Bet- 
ting, cannot  be  decreed  or  :oerced.  Butner 
may  help  us  achieve  Dreakt  irougha  in  this 
direction. 

Within  limits,  then,  lnma|es  will  partlcl 
pate  l:i  programs  here  on  p. 
We  hope  to  scotch  the  ndtlons  that  the 
Bureau  of  Prisons  Is  attempt  ini^  to  alter  the 
mind";  of  men  or  even  to 
rehabilitative  models.  But 
hardiness  of  old  talcs.  It 
repeat  the  statement  made  bfr  Director  Carl 
son  at  the  February  27.  1976,  oversight  hear- 
ing before  a  subcommittee  ol  the  House  Ju- 
diciary Committee: 

".  .  The  Federal  Bureau  of  Prisons  l5  not 
contemplating  and  has  never  contemplated 
the  use  of  p.sycho8urgery,  sensory  depriva- 
tion or  aversive  treatment  of  any  kind  at 
the  Butner  Institution.  The  [nstltutlon  will 
include  a  small  hospital  w  thout  surgical 
facilities  because  of  the  availability  of  ex- 
celleni  medical  care  In  nei  .rby  unlver-slly 
hospital.'." 

As  I  have  already  implied,  today  most  of 
as  understand  that  the  reha  sllltatlve  effect 
of  prison  programs  la  limited.  An  offender 
can  be  regarded  as  rehablllta:ed  when  he  or 
she  Is  baclc  in  the  commun  ty,  engaged  In 
productive  work  and  living  a  law-abldlnp 
life.  We  know  that  two  of  the  most  crucial 
elements  )n  rehabilitation  an  that  a  person 
leaving  prison  have  a  family  to  return  to  and 
be  placed  in  n  good  Job  that  mlts  his  or  her 
abilities. 

We  can  and  do  endeavor  t<i  help  motivate 
an  Inmate  to  change  himself  We  can  provide 
Job  trHlnlnpl_ag«*  experience,  and  education 
Wo  can  tryTtnrough  comn  unity  program 
officers,  to  help  Inmates  find  Jobs  But  still 
m  1976  we  cannot  guaran  ee  meaningful 
Jobs,  and  of  course  we  cannot  assure  that 
the  inmate  will  return  to  an  accepting 
family. 

We  cannot  even  predict  wtat  use  a  person 
wUl  mane  of  the  skills  he  li  arns  In  prison. 
Many  of  you  have  heard  the  story  of  the 
moonshiner  who  learned  metil  work  In  Fed- 
eral prison,  and  when  he  got  aut.  was  caught 
and  convicted  again  of  llleg  il  distilling.  He 
sent  Jim   Bennett  a  letter  taat  said: 

■I  write  to  tell  you  how  much  your  train- 
ing has  meant  to  me.  Whei  my  new  case 
Just  came  up  In  Tennessee  court,  they  all 
showed  on  my  new  still  The  Judge  and  Jury 
all  looked  It  over  most  caiefully  and  ad- 
mitted to  a  man  that  It  was  the  finest  piece 
of  coppersmith Ing  they  had  seen  In  these 
parts,  barring  none.  I  Just  wanted  you  to 
know  I  owe  It  to  your  8he«t  metal  course 
In  vocational  training." 

Rehabilitation  takes  placl  In  the  com- 
munity and  It  Is  precisely  in  the  community 
where  we  have  almost  no  power  tjj  Influence 
the  outcome  of  an  ex-offender's  behavior. 

We  believe  today,  however,  that  meaning- 
ful correctional  programs  caiinot  and  should 
not  be  carried  out  In  the  larce,  old  fortrees- 
Uke  Institutions  of  the  past!  New  facilities 
like  Butner  offer  us  hope  for  the  future  in 
better  carrying  out  our  Jop  of  protecting 
society.  We  must  build  new  Institutions  and 
replace  the  old  ones.  As  Jim  Bennett  told  the 
first  United  Nations  CongreM  on  the  Pre- 
vention of  Crime  and  Treatment  of  Offenders 
In  Geneva  In  1956:  | 

"After  all.  the  prison.  Ilk 
tlons.  Is  the  creation  of  hur 
and  Ideals,  and  It  reflects  n 
tlon  of  knowledge  about  hlnr 
vlronment.  There  comes  a 
knowledge  otitstrlps  these 
ments  to  an  older  generaton 
placed  with  s<^)niPthlng  morel  relevant  to  our 
times  If  advances  are  to  be  achieved.  Happily, 
even  If  tardily,  that  time  sefma  to  be  here." 
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SECOND  SUPPLEMENTAL  APPRO- 
PRIATIONS BILL— CONFERENCE 
REPORT 

Mr.  McGOVERN,  Mr.  President.  I 
would  like  to  make  two  brief  but  Impor- 
tant points  about  the  conference  report 
on  H.R.  13172,  the  second  supplemental 
appropriations  bill,  passed  yesterday  by 
the  Senate. 

Additional  funds  are  being  provided 
tor  this  fiscal  year  and  the  transition 
quarter  In  order  to  assist  State  educa- 
tional agencies  in  carr\ing  out  broader 
responsibilities  resulting  from  amend- 
ments to  the  School  Lunch  and  Child 
Nutrition  Acts  approved  last  fall.  Be- 
cause of  the  time  lag  involved  In  recrvut- 
ing  and  hiring  needed  additional  person- 
nel. It  is  Intended  that  these  funds  re- 
main available  for  State  agencies'  ad- 
ministrative costs  until  expended  State 
administrative  funds  must  be  carried 
over,  if  unspent,  specifically  for  adminis- 
trative purposes.  If  they  are  put  Into 
general  nutrition  funds,  the  States  will 
be  unable  to  carry  out  their  new  ad- 
ministrative responsibilities.  Congress 
clearly  intended  these  funds  to  remain 
specifically  available  to  support  the  ad- 
ministration nutrition  programs  to  the 
State  and  local  leveLs. 

In  addition,  the  committee  has  de- 
cided not  to  provide  any  funding  out  of 
regtilar  appropriations  for  the  WIC  pro- 
gram during  the  transition  quarter. 

However,  substantial  amounts  of  funds 
have  been  left  unspent  from  the  $250 
million— plus  carry-over  funds — made 
available  for  fiscal  year  1976.  Moreover. 
Public  Law  94-105  mandates  the  ex- 
penditure of  a  separate  $62.5  million  in 
section  32  funds  for  WIC  program  opera- 
tions during  the  transition  quarter.  I  am 
sure  the  committee,  therefore,  felt  that  it 
was  unnecessary  to  provide  additional 
funding  out  of  regular  appropriations  for 
the  WIC  program  during  the  3-month 
transition  period.  The  money  is  already 
available,  in  section  32,  and  both  law 
and  legLslatlve  history  make  it  clear  that 
a  pro  rata  amount  of  $62.5  million  must 
be  spent  on  WIC  during  the  transition 
quarter. 

NATIONAL  MUSIC  AWARDS 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  in  the 
fifth  month  of  our  Bicentennial,  I  note 
that  many  of  the  great  contributions 
that  Americans  have  made  to  society  and 
culture  have  been  in  the  field  of  music. 
In  this  connection.  I  am  pleased  that  the 
American  Music  Conference  has  estab- 
lished the  National  Music  Awards  to  be 
given  for  the  first  time  this  year. 

The  National  Music  Awards  will  hon- 
or American  composers,  lyricists  and  per- 
formers who  have  made  a  significant 
contribution  to  the  development  of  our 
Nation's  music.  The  honbrees  will  be 
drawn  from  the  areas  of  classical  and 
concert  music,  jazz  and  blues  as  well  as 
all  types  of  popular  music.  They  will  in- 
clude both  native-born  Americans  and 
Immigrants  who  spent  a  major  part  of 
their  lives  in  the  Unlt/xi  States,  who 
reached  their  mu.slcal  muturity  in  this 
country  and  made  their  musical  con- 


tributions prior  to  1956.  Contemporary 
composers,  lyricists  and  performers  will 
be  eligible  for  consideration  in  future 
years. 

I  commend  the  work  of  the  American 
Music  Conference,  which  Ls  headquar- 
tered in  Chicago,  for  establishing  this 
awards  program  to  honor  the  men  and 
women  who  have  enhanced  our  musical 
heritage. 

FEDERAL    DISASTER    LOAN 
AUTHORITIES 

Mr.  BURDICK.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
pleased  to  note  that  the  conferees  on 
S.  2498  have  retained  a  provision  author- 
izing a  comprehensive  Presidential  study 
of  all  Federal  disaster  loan  authorities. 
This  provision,  which  was  offered  by 
Senator  Domenici.  Senator  Eagletow. 
and  myself,  was  accepted  by  the  Senate 
on  December  12.  1975.  At  that  time  It 
was  hoped  that  the  study  could  be  com- 
pleted early  this  year.  However,  because 
several  clrciunstances  delayed  confer- 
ence consideration  of  the  bUl.  the  con- 
ferees have  chosen  to  put  a  December  1. 
1976.  deadline  on  the  President's  report 
and  recommendations  to  Congress.  This 
will  give  the  President  and  Federal 
agencies  6  months  to  make  tlie  necessary 
studies  of  Federal  disaster  loan  pro- 
grams. I  believe  that  the  time  Is  sufB- 
clent.  and  I  look  forward  to  having  the 
opportunity  to  review  the  results  of  the 
Presidential  Inquiry  later  this  year. 

As  chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on 
Disaster  Relief  of  the  Senate  Public 
Works  Committee.  I  have  concern  that 
loan  programs  designed  to  aid  disaster 
victims  may  not  be  structured  in  the 
mast  efficient  manner.  Senator  Domenioi. 
the  ranking  Repubhcan  member  of  tlie 
subcommittee,  I  believe  shares  my  con- 
cern. The  study  provision  contained  m  S. 
2498  will  go  a  long  way  toward  uiu  ovei  - 
Ing  obstacles  to  the  most  effective  de- 
livery of  disaster  beneflus  and  should 
provide  a  solid  basis  of  information  upon 
which  Congress  can  act  to  improve  the 
loan  programs 
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BREAKING  UP  LARGEST  U.S  OIL 
COMPANIES 

Mr.  HANSEN  Mr.  President,  Members 
of  this  body  could  soon  be  faced  with  an- 
other major  energy  issue,  the  question  of 
breaking  up  the  largest  V  S  oil  com- 
panies. 

In  view  of  what  this  Congre.ss  has  al- 
ready done  in  the  way  of  oil  tax  Irgisla- 
tlon,  price  rollbacks  and  continued  price 
controls  and  regulations  over  both  oil 
and  gsis,  I  hope  each  Senator  will  care- 
fully ron.'-lder  the  con.'ipquences  of  oi'. 
company  divestiture  and  the  effects  on 
the  already  critical  US.  enerKy  .situation 

Editorial  comment  around  the  coun- 
try has  been  almost  solidly  agaln.st 
breaking  up  the  oil  companies  and  I  can- 
not help  but  believe  these  editors  know 
more  about  our  energy  problems  than 
many  Senators  who  have  indicated  a 
willingness  to  pass  such  a  bill. 

I  hope  Uiat  .<;ome  of  these  Senators  will 
lieed  the  advice  and  warnings  of  this  very 


impressive  array  of  newspapers  around 
the  country. 

One  of  them,  the  Louisville  Courier- 
Journal  said : 

The  Idea,  of  breaking  the  big  oil  companies 
into  smaller  and  theoretically  more  competi- 
tive, units  has  great  appeal,  political  and 
otherwise,  to  many  Americans.  But,  Its  merits 
need  more  examination  than  the  advocates  of 
this  proposal  bo  far  have  been  willing  to  give 
It. 

The  Hartford  Times  called  the  effort 
"so  laughable  that  the  initial  inclination 
is  to  ignore  the  rantings  as  petty  dema- 
goguery.  Unfortunately,"  the  Times  con- 
tinued, "history  has  proven  that  petty 
demogoguery  when  Ignored,  all  too  often 
can  succeed  in  achieving  incredibly  de- 
structive ends." 

Mr.  President,  if  anything  needs  break- 
ing up  becau.se  of  bigness  and  monopoly 
it  is  the  Federal  Government  and  not 
the  18  largest  oil  companies.  The  very 
fact  that  there  are  18  of  them  and  twice 
that  many  smaller  integrated  oil  com- 
panies is  proof  enough  that  competition 
does  exist  in  the  oil  industry. 

Mr.  President.  I  believe  Senators  who 
may  be  confronted  with  this  issue  could 
benefit  from  the  editorial  comment  of 
newspapers  both  large  and  small  in  all 
sections  of  the  country  and.  I  a.sk  unani- 
mous consent  that  some  of  these  edi- 
torials be  printed  in  the  RECORn 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorials 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

IProm    the    Salt    Lake    City    (Utah)    Desert 
News.  Oct.  23.  1975] 

Bio  On.  FiBMS   Not   Always  Bad  On. 
Firms 

So  the  large  oil  companies  should  be  broken 
up  Into  Muall  pieces  m  the  name  of  Increased 
fSclencT.  shoold  they? 

Fortunately,  that  advice  ."^eeniB  to  be  falling 
C'Ti  deaf  ears  so  far  In  the  V S  Senate,  where 
two  attemtps  to  break  up  big  oil  firms  and 
r.arrou-  their  holdings  to  one  major  form  of 
er;erf-v  were  thwarted  Wednesday. 

But  dont  count  on  this  Issue  getting  swept 
under  the  rug  quite  Just  yet.  Opposition  to 
big  business  for  no  other  rea.son  than  Its  size 
U  a  hardy  perennial  Beeldes,  there's  no  tell- 
ing what  the  sentaors  found  more  i)er8ua- 
6lve — what  economists  call  the  economies  of 
scale,  or  the  argument  that  they  should  con- 
sider forced  divestiture  In  the  oil  Industry 
later  Instead  of  making  It  part  of  the  debate 
on  natural  gas  legl.slatlon  that  can't  wait. 

The  divestiture  movement  centers  on  two 
bills,  one  sponsored  by  Sen.  Edward  Kennedy 
of  Massachusetts  and  the  other  by  Sen  PhlHp 
Hart  of  Michigan  Though  both  measures 
were  defeated  Wednesday  In  the  .Senate,  the 
principles  they  reflect  a^uld  easily  reappear — 
and  soon. 

Under  the  Hart  bill,  the  top  15  oil  com- 
panies would  have  been  forced  to  get  rid  of 
all  their  distribution,  pipeline,  refining,  and 
niarketlng  holdings. 

Under  the  Kennedy  bill,  the  20  biggest  oil 
firms  would  have  been  forced  to  rid  them- 
selves of  holdings  In  other  forms  of  energ^y 
such  as  geothermal  fields,  coal  mines,  or 
uranium  reserves. 

Through  both  measures  ran  the  common 
.lotion  that  smaller  oil  companies  would  be 
more  efficient  and  do  a  better  job  of  develop- 
ing energi,-  resources  because  making  them 
less  centrallred  would  make  them  more  com- 
petitive 

That  advice  about  getting  more  effective 
by  getting  smaller  and  less  centralized  would 
have  seemed  strange  coming  from  part  of  the 


blgrgest  and  most  centralized  organization  of 
them  all — the  federal  government. 

Such  advice  would  be  even  strancer  coming 
from  a  bunch  of  liberals  whose  discovery  of 
the  merit*  of  private  enterprise  and  the  free 
market  Is  certainly  late  in  coming — If.  In- 
deed, they  really  have  managed  to  stumble 
upon  that  discovery. 

If  the  oil  Industry  reaUy  needed  to  be 
broken  up.  that  could  be  accomplished  by 
anti-trust  leplslatlon  already  on  the  books. 
Yet  only  this  week  a  Federal  Trade  Commis- 
sion judge  recommer.ded  that  the  agency  for- 
get about  pursuing  that  course. 

Keep  In  mind  that  until  the  Arab  embargo 
that  began  In  Kte  1973,  there  had  not  been 
any  peacetime  shortage  of  petroleum  prod- 
ucts In  this  country.  Indeed,  massive  Indus- 
tries such  as  petrochemicals  were  founded  on 
the  basis  of  adequate  supplies  of  low-coet 
petroleum  hydrocarbons. 

Keep  In  mind,  too.  that  the  oil  and  natural 
gas  Industries  remain  the  only  ones  In  this 
country  stUl  under  price  controls.  Thl£  de- 
spite the  fact  that  such  controls  In  other  In- 
dustries actually  stimulated  higher  prices  by 
helping  to  create  shortages  of  the  very  com- 
modities under  control. 

Flndmg  new  oil  supplies  is  an  expensive 
undertaking  OU  companies  can't  do  that  Job 
unless  they  remain  strong  .Inanclally. 

So  Instead  of  tnlng  to  break  up  oil  com- 
panies, the  government  should  get  on  with 
the  Job  of  formulating  a  rational  and  com- 
prehensive national  energy  policy.  That  task 
tavolves  setting  goals  and  providing  incen- 
tives to  attract  the  vast  sums  of  capital 
needed  to  meet  them 


IFrom  the  Miami  Herald,  Oct.  24,  1975] 

Nation's  in  ANTi-TRrsT  Mood  and  Bic  Oii."s 
IN  THT  Spotlight 

To  Teddy  Roosevelt,  said  Mr  Dooley,  the 
trusts  were  "heejous  monsters"  On  the  one 
haid.  he  would  stamp  them  "under  fuht" 
On  the  other,  "not  so  fast." 

And  so  It  Is  In  the  Senate  In  votes  this 
week  the  upper  house  refused  to  break  up 
"blp  oil"  either  !n  Its  vertical  or  Its  horizon- 
tal patterns  of  organization.  The  votes,  how- 
ever were  closer  than  might  have  been  ex- 
pected   That,  we  think,  is  their  slgnlflcAnce 

Members  of  the  so-called  oil  trust  are  said 
to  be  vertically  Integrated  when  they  con- 
trol all  phases  of  oil  production,  transporta- 
tion, refining  and  marketing.  A  proposal  to 
break  up  this  system  was  defeated,  50  to  40 

The  same  companies,  or  many  of  them. 
are  said  to  be  horizontally  Integrated  when 
they  control  other  forms  of  energy  produc- 
tion such  as  coal  (25  percent)  and  uranium 
50  per  cent  I  A  proposal  to  bust  this  one. 
too.  was  defeated  64  to  45. 

We  have  never  believed  that  bigness  In 
and  of  Itself  Is  socially  sinful  where  there  Is 
competition  and  U  no  laws  are  violated.  A 
seemlnc  handful  of  oil  companies,  however. 
seemed  to  administer  prices  and  appeared 
to  be  helpless  In  the  hands  of  the  oil  expo-'t- 
Ing  countries. 

But  what  is  bigness  In  this  case? 

In  1973.  according  to  the  authors  of  High- 
way Robbery  a  hardly  friendly  critique  of 
the  oil  Industry,  the  Federal  Trade  Commis- 
sion reported  that  no  marketer  had  as  much 
as  10  per  cent  of  the  market.  At  the  refinine 
level,  there  were  150  refining  companies 
There  were  7.000  producers  of  crude  And  In 
the  major  oil-producing  Gulf  States  the  so- 
cilled  blf  eight  produced  only  52  per  cent 
of  domestic  crude. 

Even  so.  the  Senate  votes  Indicate  a 
healthy  public  suspicion  of  the  Industry, 
which 'in  fact  In  nowiiere  near  as  concen- 
trated as  was  Standard  Oil  of  New  Jersey 
when  it  was  cut  up  into  33  little  companies, 
all  of  which  have  grown,  by  Congress  In  1911. 
That  Indeed  was  a  "heejotis  monster." 

Public  frr.stratlon  with  the  whole  situa- 
tion, whether  or  not  It  Is  based  on  public 


knowledge  of  the  facts.  Is  nevertheless  a  fact. 

The  Ir.dustry  did  not  help  the  matter  by  fall- 
ing to  buUd  enough  refineries  before  1*173  and 
then  spending  more  time  on  excuse?  from 
public  relat.0!;.s  retreads  than  on  seeking  new 
oil.  It  iB  vulnerable,  too,  at  the  pipeline, 
where  competition  is  less  evident. 

To  stamp  the  big  eight  or  the  big  twenty- 
five  under  fuht,  however,  would  not  solve 
the  energy  problem  and  It  might  well  in- 
c-ease  costs  to  the  consumer  t'rom  new  layers 
of  corporate  structure.  The  proper  tribunal 
In  this  "ase  is  the  selfsanie  Feoerri'.  Trade 
Commission,  which  yesterday  refused  3-1. 
to  drop  an  action  against  the  big  elpht  based 
on  alleged  refinery  monopoly 

V^Tiat  is  evident,  then,  in  the  Senate  votes 
Is  the  public's  sense  of  rlp-ofl  and  Its  desire 
to  punish  someone  or  other.  Any  time  pro- 
posals suf-h  as  these  pick  up  40  and  4,5  votes 
in  the  Senate  the  energy  Industry  had  better 
take  a  fresh  look  at  Itself. 


'From  the  Wtishlngton  Star,  Oct.  24.  1975] 
Trvstbusttng   and   Oh. 

When  it  came  to  the  crunch  Wednes-day. 
the  U.S.  Senate  prudently  sheathed  the 
butcher's  knife  it  has  been  brandl^^ ::.(.■  at 
the  nation's  major  oil  companies  It  re- 
jected two  amendments  which,  In  the 
unU'Kely  event  they'd  become  law,  would 
have  carved  the  majors  into  little  pieces 
Down  went  Sen.  Philip  Hart's  amendment 
(to  an  important  natural  gas  deregulation 
bill)  that  would  have  removed  15  of  the 
largest  domestic  producers  of  crude  oil  from 
refii'.lng  and  marketlnc  And  down  by  a 
slightly  larger  vote  went  Sen.  Edward  Ken- 
nedy's bid  to  get  20  large  oil  companies  out 
of  alternative  energy  sources. 

It  would  no  doubt  tax  the  ingentilty  of 
Mr.  Plnkerton  to  say  what  Interplay  of 
forces  accounts  for  this  gratifying  result.  It 
was  a  victory  for  economic  rationality. 

To  call  It  such  a  victory  Is  not  to  say  that 
the  U.S  oil  Industry  Is  now  Ideally  struc- 
tured. It  is  to  say  that  the  pastoral  vision 
of  competition  and  lower  prices  that  the 
Senate's  scourges  of  Big  Oil  advertise  seems 
entirely  too  wonderful  to  be  brought  about 
by  antitrust  legislation  of  the  sort  proposed 

How  many  of  those  who  push  trustbustlnc 
solutions  of  this  primitive  sort  to  the  b&f- 
filng  Issue  of  oil  Industry  competition 
really  believe  In  them?  How  many  are  Just 
swept  along  on  the  tide  of  public  hostility 
to  the  oil  companies  and  all  their  works'' 

It  Is  an  old  American  economic  supersti- 
tion that  monof>oly  (or  more  precisely,  what 
the  economists  call  "monopolistic  competi- 
tion')  Is  at  best  a  tolerable  evil.  So  deeply 
miplanted  Is  the  text  book  version  that  com- 
petition is  natural  in  all  cases  that  the  prac- 
tical questions  tend  to  be  forgotten.  Are 
there  significant  economies  of  scale  in  the 
.■structure  of  the  oil  Industry?  And  do  the 
larger  companies  alone  generate  the  accu- 
mulations of  new  capital  essential  to  the 
development  of  new  technologies'  Such 
questions  are  waved  aside  when  they  clash 
with  the  theory  of  perfect  competition 

The  pastoral  attitude  has  been  best 
summed  up,  perhaps,  in  the  recent  effusion 
of  Sen,  James  Abourezk — that  "divestiture 
I  in  the  oil  industry)  Is  a  clear  issue"  and 
an  opp>ortunity  to  "do  something"  about 
energy  without  the  risk  of  shortages 

At  one  level  Senator  Abourezk's  statement 
is  disarmlngly  candid.  For  anti-monopoly 
cocraBti5t'.  willing  to  s<  t  a-^Ide  all  "he 
bothersome  practical  questions,  the  l.ssue  1» 
Indeed  clear " — as  clear  as  public  impa- 
tience w;T.h  oil  company  profits  and  rising 
fuel  prices. 

And  of  course,  the  urge  to  atomize  big  oil 
is  intimately  bound  up  with  the  decontrol 
issue  The  "independents,"  the  relative  small 
frv  of  oil  and  gas,  fear  that  If  oil  pricing  Is 
decontrolled  the  big  oil  companies  will 
charge  so  much  for  crude  oil  as  to  drive  them 
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from  the  market  That  Is  a  plaiislble  poiuri- 
bUlty,  and  Contrresfl  should  ifUard  aRaliist  It 
But  the  Indepeiidenta  can  he  protected  with- 
out breaKlng  up  the  rmijors 

Ttip  entire  issue  of  the  structure  of  the 
Amen<dn  oil  Industry — an  Issue  since  the 
days  of  the  Standard  Oil  monopoly  — renialna 
very  much  open  to  diligent  Inquiry  Forced 
divestiture  mlK'ht  be  wise  In  some  cases, 
and  stupidly  unecorionilc  In  others.  But 
dlll>;ent  Inquiry  la  what  the  issvje  Is  not 
getting: 

It  Is  at  leaflt  one  Binall  Blgti  of  the  diffi- 
culty of  the  matter  that,  us  the  Seruite  was 
votlni?  Wednesday.  JurtK'e  Alvln  I.  Berman 
called  on  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  to 
suspend  antitrust  proreedlnjcs  against  the 
major  oil  companies  pri-«ceetllnj^  which  In 
a  milder  form  p&rallel  those  of  the  Hart 
Amendment)  until  the  Ifsu«  can  be  thor- 
oughly Investigated.  j 

Judge  Herman,  who  haa  noilnfurtated  con- 
stituents to  placate,  called  tiie  Issue  of  oil- 
Industry  structure  "one  of  the  most  cru- 
cial    .     this  nation  has  ever  flaced." 

We  doubt  that  the  Judpe  l.s  less  well  In- 
formed than  stiine  of  the  U$  Senators  now 
bristling  with  simplistic  trustbustlng  an- 
swers to  the  pu7jzle  of  energy!  pricing.  Yet  he 
Is  plainly  baffled,  and  so  are  riany  of  the  rest 
of  us  who  are  not  blinded  by  ;he  oil  company 
Iniquities  that  are  widely  alleged  but  so  far 
only  sketchlly  documented. 


that  tying  It  to 
gas    bill    might 


(From  the  Denver  (Colo.)  Poit.  Oct.  28.  1976) 

"Break  Up  the  On-  Companies"  Simply  Bad 

Legislation 

The  "break  up  the  oil  ccmjianles"  cam- 
paign sponsored  by  liberals  In  Congress, 
among  them  Colorado  Sens  Oary  Hart  and 
Floyd  Haskell,  D-Colo..  receUcd  another  set- 
back last  week  Coloradans  can  applaud  the 
fact  that  the  move  keeps  1  rising  by  larger 
margins. 

I'hls  l.s  bad  legislation.  It  vi  as  put  together 
ha-stlly  when  liberals  sen.sed 
the    vitally-needed    natural 
give  them  national  exposure. 

But  does  the  country  need  It?  TTiafs  the 
question  to  which  the  Uber  U  bloc  gave  no 
convincing  answer.  They  could  not  guarantee 
that — even  allowing  for  Infla  ;lon — the  meas- 
ure would  reduce  prices  at  the  gasoline 
pump. 

And  let  us  not  be  put  off  b^  Colorado  Sen- 
ator Hart's  claim  that  he's  jartlclpatlng  In 
this  campaign  In  the  name  of  "free  enter- 
prLse  "  He  finds  that  16  of  thie  large  oil  firms 
have  70  per  cent  of  productlfcn.  refining  ca- 
pacity and  ret.all  gasoline  (tiles.  Therefore, 
they  should  be  divested  of  wtiatever  vertical 
lnt.egratlon  they  have  achieved. 

How  they  achieved  such  Integration  may 
be  worth  study.  Almost  cerljalnly  the  firms 
expanded  vertically  In  order  t*  compete  May- 
be In  the  public's  present  rtood  a  broader, 
moro  diverse  Industry  mightlbe  having  bet- 
ter public  relations.  j 

But  have  we  the  sort  of  circumstance 
where  the  large  firms  "contril  the  entire  In- 
dustry" as  charged?  I 

Hear  the  woras  of  a  respejcted  Denver  In- 
dependent oilman:  "In  30  krears  I've  never 
known  a  time  when  I  couldn't  do  business 
with  somebody  If  one  major  oil  company 
turned  me  down  I  could  awrays  sell  to  the 
next  one." 

And  what  is  the  evidence  bf  evil?  The  U.S. 
oil  industry  has  fueled  the  most  productive 
industrtal  society  In  the  hlstjory  of  the  world. 
Is  that  a  prior  evidence  of  (uilt? 

No,  this  plan  wa.s  too  hastily-drawn  to 
constitute  a  serious  economic  alternative  to 
a  system  that  functions  effectively  and  still 
delivers  gasoline  and  heating  fuel  more 
cheaply  than  the  state-run  oil  companies  of 
Europe.  | 

Aiid  advantages  of  scale  are  among  the 
main  rea.sons.  As  the  cu.stomer  at  the  super- 
market cika  figure  out  for  Himself  the  com- 


pany that  can  buy  and  deliver  in  bulk  Is 
going  to  have  advantages  over  the  corner 
grocer. 

Maybe,  too.  It  would  make  more  Ameri- 
cans happier  If  oil  flrms  did  not  step  outside 
the  energy-  field  Maybe  an  oil  company 
should  not  buy.  Marcor,  the  holding  com- 
pany for  Montgomery  Ward,  as  one  large 
firm  did  some  months  ago  But  the  reality 
may.  Just  possibly,  be  that  the  purchase 
strengthened  both  enterprises 

So  these  are  not  matters  to  throw  out  for 
quick  action,  followed  by  months  of  con- 
fusion and  adjustment  later — particularly 
when  the  effort  la  so  covered  with  the  finger- 
prints of  political  exploiters  as  was  this  lib- 
eral bli>c  campaign. 

Fortunately,  more  than  50  senators  had  the 
state«manshlp  last  week  to  realize  that  this 
V.HS  not  something  to  tack  onto  a  major 
bill — the  natural  gas  deregulation  bill  which 
the  country  needs  as  soon  a-s  possible  The 
measure  passed  by  the  Senate  authorizes  the 
deregulation,  by  stages,  of  natural  gas  prices. 
The  20-year-old  federal  gafl  regulation  effort 
has  only  reduced  the  resources  going  Into 
drilling  for  more  gaa.  The  price  fix  must  come 
off  If  we  are  to  have  enough  gas  and  most 
senators  know  It. 

.And  that  sort  of  deregulation  of  prices 
oomes  closer  to  being  what  is  needed  on  the 
front  lines  of  the  nation's  struggle  to  Increase 
oil  production  rather  than  attempts  to 
"break  up"  the  oil  companies. 

There  Is  a  challenge  In  t^l  this  for  the  oU 
Indxistry.  It  needs  to  free  Itself  of  its  past 
stereotypes  or  it  will  be  saddled  with  restric- 
tive legislation.  But  where  It  Is  guilty  of 
being  efficient  It  should  say  so.  loudly  and 
emphatically.  That  Is  a  sin  the  American 
public  will  forgive  quickly  Unfortunately,  it 
Is  this  efficiency  which  the  congressional  lib- 
erals have  confused  with  an  objectionable 
bigness  as  such.  Being  big  doesn't  auto- 
matically make  a  company  bad.  But  bigness 
gives  a  firm  problems,  not  the  least  of  which 
Is  liberal  congressmen  ready  to  pull  New  Deal 
Ideas  about  business  off  the  ahelf  without 
updating  them. 


[From  the  Houston  Chronicle.  Jan.  26.  19761 
No  Pacts.  Just  Emotion 

If  reason  and  common  sense  can  still  pre- 
vail, the  pre,sent  U  S.  Senate  committee  hear- 
ings on  breaking  up  the  major  Integrated  oil 
companies  should  dispose  of  that  question. 

The  hearings  are  making  abundantly  clear 
what  Richard  B.  Mancke,  a  law  professor  at 
Tufts  University,  told  the  antitrust  subcom- 
mittee, that  "there  is  neither  economic  nor 
legal  Justification  for  forcing  the  oU  com- 
panies to  divest  one  or  more  of  their  major 
operations." 

The  entire  basis  of  this  attack  on  the  oil 
Industry  la  political  and  emotloral.  There 
are  no  facts 

No  one  has  been  able  to  demonstrate  any 
exercise  of  monopoly  by  the  numerous  major 
companies  with  their  efficient  organization 
from  exploration  and  production  through  re- 
fining, transportation  and  marketing.  No  one 
has  been  able  to  demonstrate  how  there  will 
be  any  savings  to  the  public,  more  efficient 
operation  or  better  solutions  to  the  nation's 
energy  problems.  The  arguments  are  vague, 
general  and  demagogic. 

Indeed,  the  telling  facts  being  brought  out 
are  to  the  contrary,  that  there  Is  leas  con- 
centration within  the  oil  Industry  than  In 
other  major  Industries. 

No  one  has  been  able  to  refute  with  any 
facts  what  the  senators  are  being  patiently 
told:  Breaking  up  the  major  companies 
would  certainly  lessen  the  technical  efficiency 
of  the  Industry,  a  lessening  of  efficiency 
would  lead  to  higher  prlce.s  and  less  oil  the 
Inevitable  confusion,  delays  and  uncertaln- 
tlea  of  dlveetlture  would  only  pc«tp>one  for 
years  the  major  Job  of  finding  and  producing 
energy. 


The  sum  of  this  Is  that  It  would  be  the 
public  and  the  public  Interest  which  would 
auffer 

If  a  domonatrably  factual  case  cannot  be 
made  of  benefits  from  breaking  up  the  oil 
companies,  then  why  Is  auch  an  effort  being 
mounted  If  not  to  satisfy  the  political  ad- 
venturism of  Its  proponents? 

The  hearings  are  exposing  the  factual  shal- 
lowTiess  of  the  crlee  to  break  up  the  oU 
Industry 

[From  the  Dally  Oklahoman.  Oklahoma  Olty, 
Okla  .  Feb   6,  1976] 

RtTjNiNo  Acvainst  Bio  On, 

The  chances  of  Fred  Harris  winning  the 
Democratic  presidential  nomination  are  be- 
tween slim  and  none,  but  that  doesn't  mean 
that  the  former  Oklahoma  senator's  more 
extreme  populist  utterances  should  go  un- 
answered. 

There  are  many  young  voters  and  other- 
wise gullible  folk  In  the  land,  even  In  Okla- 
homa where  they  should  know  better,  who 
might  buy  some  of  the  Hiurla  snake  oil  If 
they  hear  it  peddled  often  enough  without 
any  refutation  .And  \:i  fialllng  avk-ay  at  one 
of  his  favorite  targets,  Harris  Is  rivaling 
Adolph  Hitler  in  the  use  of  the  Big  Lie 
technique 

To  hear  Harris  tell  It.  the  20  or  so  major 
Integrated  oil  companies  are  the  biggest  vil- 
lains In  a  robber-baron  conspiracy  to  plunder 
the  pocketbooks  of  consumers  and  they 
should  be  broken  up  Into  small,  one-dlmen- 
slonal  companies.  Then  everybody  could  have 
plenty  of  cheap  gasoline  again,  he  Implies 

The  fact  that  the  U.S.  Senate  came  within 
sU  votes  of  passing  such  a  divestiture  bill 
last  year  la  an  alarming  Indication  of  how 
man;  .Americans  have  already  succumbed 
to  the  alien  brand  of  economic  and  political 
nonsense  that  Harrl.s  and  his  radical  Ilk 
have  been  spreading  throughout  the  coun- 
try 

One  Oklahoman  who  knows  more  about 
the  petroleum  Industry  than  Harris  will  ever 
leArn  is  Duke  Llgon.  former^  number  two 
man  at  the  Federal  Energy  Administration. 
In  a  recent  speech  Llgon  pointed  out  there 
are  only  two  basic  reasons  for  hlnher  oil 
prices — the  political  pricing  policies  of  the 
Organization  of  OU  Exporting  Countriea  and 
rapidly    depleting    domestic    reserves. 

Breaking  up  the  big  American  oil  com- 
t>anle8  and  barring  any  of  tliem  from  en- 
gaging In  more  than  one  pha«e  of  the  busi- 
ness— production,  transportation,  refining  or 
marketing — would  have  no  effect  on  OPEC, 
except  to  Increase  our  dependency  on  the 
cartel. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  majors'  share  of 
refining  and  marketing  has  actually  dropped 
since  1954  And  It  Is  the  majors  who  are  In 
the  process  of  losing  most.  If  not  all.  of  their 
proprietary  Interests  In  foreign  oil  proper- 
ties. 

From  a  practical  standpoint.  Implement- 
ing the  Harris  breakup  plan  would  make  It 
virtually  Impossible  t-o  exploit  our  offshore 
oil  potential.  Small  companies  restricted  to 
one  phase  of  the  business  could  not  po.salbly 
acquire  or  borrow  the  $350  million  which 
one  major  company  spent  recently  for  a 
single  ocean  drilling  and  production  plat- 
form. 

Those  "little  p>eople"  for  whom  Harris  pro- 
fesses such  affection,  the  working  men  and 
women  who  have  to  drive  to  work  and  back 
every  day,  are  the  ones  who  would  be  victim- 
ized by  this  apostate  Oklahoman  whose  am- 
bition apparently  knows  no  bounds. 

(Prom  the  Arizona  Republic,  Feb.  9.  1976! 
Break  Up  Big  On.? 

Americans  have  a  traditional  aversion  to 
bigness  In  anything — Big  Business,  Big  Labor. 
Big  Government. 

It.  therefore,  was  Inevitable  that,  sooner  or 
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later.  Democratic  liberals  would  eelze  on  Big 
Oil  as  a  target. 

Last  October,  they  came  within  a  hair's 
breadth  of  slipping  through  a  proposal  in 
the  Senate  that  would  have  limited  every  oil 
company  to  Just  one  phase  of  the  business — 
production,  transportation,  refining  and 
marketing. 

Sen.  Philip  Hart.  D-Mlch.,  says  they  will 
make  It  a  top  priority  this  year.  Going  be- 
yond that,  they  will  attempt  to  prevent  oil 
companies  from  owning  a  non-oil  business — 
chemicals,  uranium  and  coal. 

With  the  exception  of  George  Wallace,  all 
the  Democratic  candidates  for  the  presidency 
4re  In  favor  of  breaking  up  Big  Oil.  The  staff 
of  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  haa  recom- 
niended  it,  and.  according  to  Forbes  maga- 
TXne.  the  Ford  administration  is  not  firmly 
agalrist  It. 

Forbes  quotes  John  Hill,  deputy  adminis- 
trator of  the  Federal  Energy  AdmlnLstratlon, 
as  .saying  "Forces  have  been  unleashed  .  .  . 
that  cannot  be  stopped." 

Breaking  up  the  oli  companies  would  be 
a  national  disaster 

It  would  halt  the  search  for  new  domestic 
sources  of  energy  for  years  and  years,  while 
oil  company  executives  were  engrossed  In 
figuring  out  how  to  divest  themselves  of 
properties. 

It  would  put  the  U.S.  oil  Industry  at  a 
fatal  disadvantage  In  competing  with  foreign 
producers  like  British  Petroleum  and  Boyal 
Dutch  Shell,  which  arc  beyond  the  reach  of 
Congress. 

It  would  make  the  United  States  even 
more  dependent  on  rorelgn  oil.  for  all  oil  In- 
Testments  naturally  would  go  overseas,  where 
there  are  no  restrlctloris  on  Integration. 

Those  who  argue  1:;  favor  of  breaking  up 
the  oil  companies  say  that  it  would  lead  to 
greater  competition  and  lower  prices,  be- 
cause the  oil  companies  are  a  trust. 

This  Is  de.^lonst^abIy  false. 

There  are  50  fully  integrated  oil  companies 
\i\  the  United  States,  with  20  ger.erally  clas- 
sified as  'majors."  In  addition,  there  are  130 
refiners,  15,000  wholesale  oil  distributors. 
18,000  fuel-oU  suppliers.  10,000  crude-oil 
producers  and  200,000  gasoline  retailers 

The  majors  are  big,  true,  but  even  the  big- 
gest of  them.  Exxon,  with  as-sets  of  $25  9  bll- 
Uon.  does  not  account  for  as  much  a";  10  per 
cent  of  U.S.  production,  refining  capacity  or 
gasoline  sales. 

The  four  largest  account  for  only  2fi  per 
cent 

In  contrast,  the  four  largest  aluminum 
manufacturers  account  for  96  per  cent  of 
production,  the  four  largest  automobile  com- 
panies for  91  per  cent,  the  four  largest  cop- 
per companies  for  75  per  cent. 

The  profits  of  the  majors  are  not  Inordi- 
nately high.  Thev  have  averaged  only  10.2 
percent  of  stockholders'  equity  since  1954. 
slightly  below  the  average  for  the  rest  of  U.S. 
Indu.stry.  Smaller  firms  engaged  only  In  pro- 
duction had  a  bigger  retiim. 

The  attack  on  Big  Oil  overlooks  a  simple 
fact:  The  Industry  demands  bigness. 

The  Alaska  plpellije.  for  example.  Is  going 
to  cost  at  least  $7  billion.  Even  Exxon 
couldn't  build  It  alone  Seven  companies  had 
to  Join  to  scrape  up  the  reqtilred  capital. 

If  the  Integrated  companies  were  forced 
to  break  up.  could  It  ever  be  possible  for  the 
U.S.  oil  Industry  to  undertake  a  project  like 
the  pipeline  again?  Obviously  not 

The  American  aversion  to  bigness  goes  all 
the  way  back  to  Thomas  Jefferson,  but.  In 
the  case  of  the  oil  industry,  bigness  Is  abso- 
lutely essential.  And  the  record  shows  that 
It  has  not  led  to  less  competition,  higher 
prices  and  bigger  profits  but  to  exactly  the 
reverse. 

[From  the  Chattanooga  News-Free  Press. 
Peb.  17.  1976] 
On.  Demagocuert 
The  American  people  have  been  greatly  In- 
convenienced, to  put  It  mildly,  as  a  foreign 


oil  embargo,  shortages  and  prices  have  ter- 
ribly upset  our  normal  expectations  of  plenty 
at  reasonable  cost. 

One  of  the  most  peculiar  reactions  to  a 
problem  created  in  large  part  by  Arab  cutoff 
and  Inflation,  however,  has  been  an  attack 
on  American  oil  companies. 

If  we  are  going  to  escape  stranglehold  de- 
pendence upon  foreign  oil,  we  are  going  to 
have  to  encourage  domestic  energy  produc- 
tion. Instead,  many  have  chosen  to  discour- 
age domestic  producers,  with  the  result  that 
we  are  more  dependent  upon  the  Arabs  now 
than  we  were  when  they  cut  off  shipments 
to  us. 

Now  Sen  Gary  Hart,  a  McGovern-type 
Democrat  from  Colorado,  wants  to  break  up 
the  oil  companies  by  treating  them  as  though 
they  were  monopolistic  enemies  of  the  Amer- 
ican people.  He  supports  a  bill  he  described 
this  way  In  a  copyrighted  interview  In  U.S. 
News  &  World  Report: 

"It  would  require  that,  within  one  year, 
the  top  15  oil  companies  In  this  country 
propose  to  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  a 
plan  of  reorganization  and  divestiture,  to  be 
carried  out  within  the  following  four  years. 

"These  companies  wotild  divide  themselves 
along  functional  lines.  First,  exploration  and 
production.  Second,  transportation.  Third, 
refining  and  marketing.  Presumably,  the 
course  selected  would  be  a  fairly  classic  spin- 
off arrangement,  with  assets  and  shareholder 
interests  divided  In  proportion  to  the  value 
of  the  subsidiaries." 

What's  wrong  with  this?  In  the  first  place, 
It  Is  unjust  to  the  companies.  But  even  more 
Important.  It  would  be  destructive  to  the 
Interests  of  the  American  people,  the 
consumers. 

In  a  parallel  Interview.  H.  J.  Haynes.  chair- 
man of  Standard  Oil  Company  of  California, 
provided   this  pertinent   Information: 

"Tliere  are  more  than  40,000  oil  companies 
In  the  United  States.  Ten  thousand  are  en- 
gaged In  exploration  and  production,  but 
the  largest  accounts  for  less  than  8  per  cent 
of  the  crude-oil  output  In  this  country.  There 
are  a  total  of  131  companies  that  operate 
270  refineries,  but  the  largest  refiner  has 
less  than  9  per  cent  of  total  U.S.  refining 
capacity. 

"There  are  approximately  200.000  service 
stations  In  the  United  States,  but  the  largest 
share  of  the  easollne  market  held  by  a  single 
company  Is  only  8.2  per  cent. 

"The  top  eight  flrn-is  In  our  Industry  con- 
trol about  57  per  cent  of  the  business.  Com- 
pare that  with  the  concentration  in  other 
Industries  To  give  a  few  examples:  The  top 
eight  firms  In  steel  have  65  per  cent;  copper. 
98  per  cent:  motor  vehicles,  98  per  cent;  air- 
craft. 87  per  cent." 

Clearly,  what  Sen  Hart  Is  attacking  Is  not 
"monopoly"  but  free  enterprise  that  serves 
well  and  should  be  encouraged  to  produce 
more — not  less 

Even  Sen.  Hart  doesn't  claim  his  plan 
would  bring  prices  down.  The  oil  Industry 
In  the  first  nine  months  of  1975  earned  only 
11  per  cent  return  on  Its  net  worth. 

Free  enterprise  domestic  energy  develop- 
ment encouraged  by  our  incentive  system  la 
the  best  answer. 

Don't  you  think  the  hlgh-prlclng.  boycott- 
ing .'Vrabs  are  laughlne  as  American  pro- 
ducers, our  only  alternative  to  them,  are 
placed  under  attack  by  Sen.  Hart  &  Co..  and 
our  reliance  on  foreign  oil  Increases? 


[From  the  Wall  Street  Journal,  Mar  15.  1976] 

DrVESTT-rr-RF    Is    DEAD 

A  few  months  back  a  major  oil  company 
president  was  circulating  the  Idea  that  be- 
cause this  Is  an  election  year  It  would  be 
nice  If  the  debate  on  whether  or  not  to 
break  up  the  oil  companies  could  be  sus- 
pe:ided  for  a  year,  v.-hen  passions  are  cooler 
and  demagoguery  less  likely  to  take  a  toll 
on  reasoned  discussion. 


We  thought  the  Idea  unwise,  counter  to 
the  interests  of  the  petroleum  Industry, 
whose  position  on  this  particular  Issue  we 
have  vigorously  championed  since  the  debate 
began.  A  presidential  election  year  Is  the 
very  best  time  to  resolve  Important  public 
Issues.  If  the  oil  industry  Is  as  right  as  we 
think  It  is  that  the  public  interest  would 
be  harmed  by  breaking  It  up  Into  little  pieces, 
the  voters  will  agree  and  punish  those  candi- 
dates who  think  differently.  What  else  are 
elections  about? 

The  politicians  and  oilmen  have  been 
reading  the  same^publlc  opinion  polls,  many 
of  which  show  up  to  half  of  the  respondents 
in  favor  of  a  break-up.  These  results  have 
now  been  subject  to  further  testing  at  the 
ballot  box.  and  on  the  basis  of  early  returns 
our  computer  at  election  central  can  now 
certify  a  winner. 

Divestiture  is  dead.  Those  candldatee  who 
still  believe  otherwise  are  advised  to  push 
ahead  at  their  own  peril  The  liberal  Demo- 
crats who  have  used  divestiture  as  a  cutting 
edge  in  their  campaigns  have  not  merely 
been  punished  by  the  voters.  They've  been 
tortured.  Senator  Bayh  of  Indiana,  who  at- 
tticked  American  oil  In  terms  reminiscent 
of  Churchill's  attacks  on  Adolf  Hitler,  has 
bit  the  dust.  Messrs.  Shrlver  and  Harris  can 
count  their  suppiort  on  their  fingers  and 
toes  Mr.  Udall.  a  soft-spoken  foe  of  Blg-Oll, 
got  2'7r  of  the  Florida  vote. 

Senator  Jackson  haa  demonstrated  that  he 
can  get  23 '"r  of  the  vote,  as  he  did  In  Massa- 
chusetts and  In  norlda,  even  though  he 
still  Insists  on  blasting  the  oil  Industry. 
One  of  his  TV  spots  commercials  In  Florida 
asked:  ""Why  do  the  big  oil  companies  have 
It  In  for  Scoop  Jackson?  Because  I  led  the 
fight  to  put  a  limit  on  their  obscene  profits 
and  they  haven't  forgiven  me."  The  Senator 
refuses  to  believe  he  loses  votes  ■with  every 
such  spot. 

Governor  Wallace  who  Is  absolutely  op- 
posed to  breaking  up  the  oil  companies,  Isn't 
doing  quite  aa  well  aa  he'd  thought,  but  he's 
still  picking  up  bunches  of  votes  and  dele- 
gates and  win  be  a  factor. 

WTiere  does  Jimmy  Carter  stand  on  di- 
vestiture? Remember  the  Iowa  caucuses, 
where  Mr.  Carter  cleaned  up.  the  very  first 
sign  that  he  was  a  genuine  contender?  Prior 
to  the  caucuses,  the  Energy  Action  Commit- 
tee financed  by  movie  actors  Paul  Newman 
and  Robert  Redford  asked  all  the  candidates 
what  to  do  about  Big  Oil  "Break  it  up," 
the  liberals  answered.  But  Mr.  Carter,  who 
refused  to  answer  the  query,  took  out  an 
ad  to  explain  he  didn't  like  the  way  the 
questionnaire  was  worded  He  said  he  Rup- 
ported  some  restraints  on  the  Indtistry.  but 
said  he  didn't  want  to  do  anything  to  limit 
production  or  Increaae  consumer  prices. 

The  congressional  Democrats,  who  do  not 
seem  to  have  gotten  the  message,  are  rtlll 
busily  putting  together  a  divestiture  bill  with 
the  sole  intent  and  purpose  of  embarrassing 
the  President  Just  prior  to  Election  Day 
He'll  have  to  veto  the  bill.  see.  and  the  anerv 
electorate  win  stomp  to  the  polls  and  cast 
furious  ballot"!  against  him. 

So  eoes  the  theory  But  based  on  our 
computer  at  election  central,  the  only  poli- 
ticians who  are  going  to  carry  the  burden 
of  this  Issue  en  Election  Day  are  those  who 
vote  for  such  a  bill.  Half  of  all  Americans 
may  tell  pollsters  they  think  the  big  oil  com- 
panies should  be  broken  up.  but  thev  are 
the  half  who  don't  really  care  whether  thevYe 
broken  up  or  not  To  the  others  the  willing- 
ness to  sma.sh  Exxon,  Mobil.  Texaco  et  al 
presents  the  frightening  prospect  of  smash- 
ing American  Industry  and  with  It  anv 
chance  of  reviving  the  American  Dream. 

Besides.  Paul  Newman  and  Robert  Redford 
monopolize  a  'arger  percentage  of  female 
movie  fans  than  any  oil  company  shares  in 
total  petroleum  sales.  We  don't  want  to  break 
them  up  either. 
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(From  the  Hartford  (Con^)  Tlmee, 

Mar.  20.  197fi) 

The  Oil  DivrsTm;RE  Isstte  JIjst  Reeks  or 

McCaststism 

The  effort  by  some  liberal  (fcngressmen  to 
force  divestiture  by  the  nation  s  major  petro- 
leum companies  Is  so  laughab  e  that  the  Ini- 
tial Inclination  Is  to  Ignore  (le  rantlngs  as 
petty  demagoguery.  Unfortu  lately,  history 
has  proven  that  petty  dem<  goguery,  when 
Ignored,  all  too  often  can  sue  ;©ed  In  achiev- 
ing incredibly  destructive  end  i. 

There  are  two  central  ch  irges  made  by 
those  congressmen,  includl:  g  some  from 
Connecticut,  who  claim  the  latlon's  largest 
petroleum  companies  .'vhould  be  broken  up 
to  heighten  competition  wit  In  the  Indus- 
try: The  first  charge  Is  that  the  petroleum 
companies  are  monopolistic,  i  nd  the  second 
Is  that  they  have  artlflcally  1  icreased  prices 
In  order  to  gain  exces.slve  prol  ts. 

Those  charges  reek  of  McCi  rthylsm. 

There  ts  no  factual  founda  Ion  for  either 
contention,  and.  In  fact,  the  f«  eta  clearly  dis- 
pute both  contentions. 

This  nation's  consumers 
gasoline  at  the  pump  than  tt: 
any  other  major  nation,  funt 
true  for  many  years.  Betweer 
according    to    the   Economic  • 
President.    1976.    food    prices! 
percent,  medical  care  costs  Inq 
percent  and  the  price  of  ga 
only  75  percent — with  vlrtuall 
crease   in   the  price  of  gasoU^ 
trlbutable  to  the  higher  cost 
resulting  from  the  Arab  oil  boycott  and  sub- 
sequent price  hikes  beginning  In  late  1973. 

A  study  published  In  The  P  ibllc  Interest, 
furthermore,  shows  that  gi  sollne  prices 
would  have  to  reach  80  cents  e  gallon  before 
they  consume  the  same  propoi  ;lon  of  family 
Income  on  a  median  basis  m  they  did  In 
1955— more  than  two  decades   kgo. 

So  much  for  the  contention  that  gasoline 
and  other  petroleum  prices  ha  'e  been  artifi- 
cially inflated  by  a  monopolist  e  Industry  In- 
tent on  earning  excessive  profl  a.  an  Industry 
whoso  profits,  during  the  past  decade,  havo 
averaged  13  1  percent  of  new  wtrth,  compared 
to  an  average  for  all  Amerlc  in  Industry  of 
13  0  percent. 

The  charge  that  the  petw  leum  Industry 
Is  monopolistic  Is  even  more  i  dlculous — and 
twice  as  easily  refuted.  provKJ  ng  one  Is  will- 
ing to  consider  the  facts. 

Webster's  Dictionary  defln(  s  monopoly  as 
"the  exclusive  control  of  the  supply  of  any 
commodity  or  service  In  a  gllen  market 
(to)  .  enable  the  one  haling  control  to 
raise  the  price  .  .  .  above  the| 
free  competition."  TTie  Arab 
which  the  United  States  is 
foreign  oil  since  government 
latlng  petroleum  and  natural  ias  companies 
has  hampered  development  c  Identifiable 
domestic  petroleum  and  natt  ral  gas  sup- 
pllee,  does  In  fact  meet  the  definition  of 
monopoly  The  nation's  peti  oleum  com- 
panies, however,  clearly  do  not. 

No  single  American  petroleui  i  company  is 
large  enough  to  dominate  o  monopolize 
either  the  production,  refining  or  retail  dis- 
tribution of  petroleum  and  pe  roleum  prod- 
ucts. 

TTiere  are  more  than  40,OoJ 
companies  In  the  United  Sta/ 
engaged  In  exploration  for  and} 
crude  oil  or  natural  pas  But  tl 
ducer  accounts  for  less  than  ef 
domestic  crude  oil  output 

A    total    of    131    companle 
refineries  In  the  United  Stat  a    The  largest 
refiner  has  less  than  nine  p  ir  cent  of  the 
total  United  States  refining  c(  paclty. 

There  are  approximated  :  00.000  service 
stations  In  the  United  States  i  nd  95  per  cent 
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gasoline  market  held  by  a  single  company  Is 
8.2  per  cent. 

Olllclal  Government  statistics  show  that 
the  largest  eight  firms  In  petroleum  refining 
have  a  concentration  of  only  67  per  cent  of 
the  Industry  total.  The  largest  eight  primary 
aluminum  firms  control  100  per  cent  of  their 
Industry;  the  largest  eight  automobile  com- 
panies control  98  per  cent  of  their  Industry: 
the  largest  eight  primary  copper  companies 
control  98  per  cent  of  their  market:  the 
largest  eight  tire  and  Inner  tube  producers 
control  83  per  cent:  the  largest  eight  aircraft 
manufacturers  control  89  per  cent:  the  larg- 
est eight  primary  zinc  producers  control  90 
per  cent  of  the  market.  The  list  goes  on. 

In  fact.  If  the  federal  government  acta  on 
the  contention  that  57  per  cent  control  Is 
monopolistic.  In  addition  to  the  firms  already 
mentioned.  It  will  have  to  launch  legislative 
attacks  on  producers  of  flat  glass.  Industrial 
chemical  bases,  alkallnes  and  chlorine,  syn- 
thetic rubber.  Indvistrlal  trucks  and  tractors, 
semi-conductors,  weaving  mills  (sNTithetlc) . 
ship  building  and  repairing,  fertilizers,  ex- 
plosives, greeting  cards,  beet  sugar,  trans- 
formers, thread  mills.  X-ray  apparatus  and 
tubes,  storage  batteries,  glass  containers, 
knitting  mills,  distilled  liquor,  radio  and 
television  sets,  printing  Ink.  pulpmlUs  and 
a  score  of  other  American  businesses  and 
Industries. 

The  effort  would  totally  destroy  the 
American  economy 

Size  Is  essential  in  the  petroleum  Industry. 
Consider  only  two  examples  of  the  Impor- 
tance, the  absolute  need,  for  the  size  of 
petroleum  companies;  It  can  cost  as  much 
as  $100  million  for  a  single  offshore  drilling 
platform  and  It  will  cost  In  excess  of  $5  bil- 
lion to  complete  construction  of  the  trans - 
Alaska  pipeline  Could  a  small  company,  or 
even  a  dozen  small  companies  working  to- 
gether, generate  that  kind  of  capltaP 

The  American  petrolum  Industrv  Is  one 
of  the  most  efflclent  Industries  In  the  world 
It  has  held  prices  far  below  the  Increases  that 
have  marked  every  other  sphere  of  Ameri- 
can life.  Freed  from  unrealistic  and  Irrespon- 
sible government  controls.  It  would  Insure 
exploration  for  and  development  of  all  the 
petroleum  and  natural  gas  the  Unlt«d  States 
needs  to  meet  cxirrent  and  future  demands 

The  arguments  In  favor  of  divestiture  are 
critically  dangerous  to  the  future  of  the 
nation's  economv  They  must  be  exp)OBed  for 
what  they  are.  The  nation  cannot  afford  a 
new  version  of  McCarthylsm  capable  of  doing 
far  greater  damage  to  the  nation's  future 
than  the  original  version. 


by  Independ- 
share  of  the 


(From  the  Port  Worth  iTex.)  Star-Telegram. 

Mar   22.  19761 

DnTSTiTtniE  Uncaulcd  For 

It  Is  difficult  to  think  of  anything  more 
Idiotic  than  a  proposal  for  dismemberment  of 
the  nation's  largest  oil  companies  as  a  means 
of  solving  consumer  energy  woes. 

Divestiture,  unfortunately  Is  a  very  real 
threat  considering  the  mood  of  many  con- 
gressmen to  whip  somebody,  even  the  Inno- 
cent, for  the  hurt. 

Wayno  A.  Biankenshlp  Jr  president  of  the 
American  Association  of  Petrole\im  Landmen, 
based  In  Fort  Worth,  has  called  on  union 
workers  to  consider  the  chaos  that  would  re- 
sult In  breakup  of  the  large  Integrated  oil 
companies. 

"Union  people  are  very  Interested  In  pre- 
serving our  private  enterprise  system." 
Biankenshlp  said.  "They  realize  that  any  ac- 
tion which  Inhibits  capital  generation  has  to 
lead  to  the  loss  of  Jobs." 

Let  us  hope  that  a  majority  of  Americans 
realize  the  potential  for  disaster 

One  oil  company  has  estimated.  a.ssumlng 
a  60  per  cent  cutback  In  industry  expendi- 
tures resulting  from  dismembering  oil  com- 


panies, that  .some  470.000  Jobs  would  be  lost 
In  the  first  year  among  companies  which 
either  buy  from  or  sell  to  the  oil  industry 

Over  1  million  Jobs  would  be  lost  In  the 
second  year  of  dismemberment. 

The  U.S.  Treasury  Department.  In  analyz- 
ing the  effect  of  dl.imemberment  on  financing 
new  energy  ventures,  .said: 

"It  will  be  expensive  In  terms  of  less  effici- 
ent energy  production  .  .  .  and  ultimately 
higher  costs  to  the  consumers." 

A  far  cry.  that  Is,  from  the  charges  of  "rip- 
off"  that  brought  It  all  on  In  the  first  place. 
On  the  filp  side  Is  another  picture: 

An  American  Industry  which  Is  the  envy 
of  the  rest  of  the  world  One  which  finds  and 
produces  oil  In  the  deserts  of  the  Mideast. 
In  the  Jungles  of  South  America,  in  the  ley 
Arctic.  And,  after  finding  and  producing  it. 
transports  It  through  the  most  hostile  en- 
vironments In  the  world. 

And  all  at  lower  cost  to  consumers  than 
in  any  other  major  nation. 

If  that  is  Illness.  It's  certainly  not  a  type 
that  calls  for  amputation. 


(From  the  El  Dorado  Times.  Apr.  3.  1978] 
Push  Bio  Oil  Break-up 

A  brazen-faced  assault  to  kill  free  enter- 
prise In  America  Is  contained  in  a  bill  Just 
passed  by  a  Senate  sub-committee  to  force 
the  break-up  within  five  years  of  the  nation's 
18  biggest  oil  companies. 

The  measure  would  require  the  major  oil 
companies  to  confine  their  operations  to  one 
of  four  principal  segments  of  the  Industry- 
production,  marketing,  refining  or  transpor- 
tation. 

Sen.  Birch  Bayh.  the  Indiana  Democrat 
who  got  out  of  the  presidential  race  because 
he  couldn't  raise  enough  money,  apparently 
had  much  to  do  with  the  framing  of  this 
bill  He  orates  to  the  effect  that  the  enforced 
splintering  of  the  industry  giants  would  In- 
crease competition  and  "result  in  enormous 
benefit  to  the  consximlne  public" 

We  wouldn't  take  Bayh  s  Judgment  on  a 
dog  fight  More  likely  the  opinion  of  Wil- 
liam Tavoulareaf.  president  of  the  Mobil  OH 
Corp  .  Is  more  to  the  point  when  he  say  that 
the  subcommittee's  approval  of  the  bill  was 
"a  first  step  toward  higher  ene.'gy  prices  and 
a  serious  weakening  of  the  nation's  ability 
to  become  self-sufficient  in  energy." 

The  following  18  companies  would  be 
affected: 

Exxon.  Texaco.  Shell.  Standard  Oil  (Indi- 
ana!. Oulf.  Mobil.  Standard  OH  of  Califor- 
nia, Atlantlc-Rlchfleld.  Oetty.  Union.  Sun, 
Phillips.  Continental.  Cities  Service.  Mara- 
thon. BOSohlo.  Amerada  Hess  and  Ashland 

Many  of  the  accusations  against  the  oil 
Industry  stem  from  misinformation,  despite 
the  fact  that  the  Industry  supplies  govern- 
ment with  all  sorts  of  facts  If  the  knowl- 
edge thus  gained  were  utilized  In  dealing 
with  the  oil  Industry,  a  much  more  satis- 
factory relationship  with  It  would  be  gained. 

The  purpose  of  Brother  Bayh.  who  intro- 
duced the  measure.  Is  self-glorlflratlon.  Any 
man  familiar  with  oil  matters  knows  that 
such  a  breakup  of  these  companies  would 
reduce  efficiency,  increase  costs  and  hamper 
production,  all  of  which  would  mean  higher 
prices  for  consumers 

The  fellows  who  are  pushing  legislation  of 
this  sort  are  In  the  fight  of  their  lives  The 
oil  men  of  the  country  are  In  no  mood  to  be 
pushed  around  any  longer  by  members  of 
Congress  who  like  to  be  known  as  Friends 
of  the  Peepul ! 

(Prom  the  Rapid  Cltv  iS.  Dak.i  Journal 

Apr.  5.  19761 
Rhetoric  Should  Not  Take  Place  of 

Reason 
An  111  wind  that  blows  nobody  good  Is  an 
apt  description  of  the  revived  congressional 
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proposal    to    dismember    the    18    largest    oil 
companies. 

The  first  step  was  taken  last  week  when  the 
antl-tnist  subcommittee  of  the  Senate  Ju- 
diciary Committee  approve<i  a  measure  to 
require  the  companies  to  confine  their  oper- 
ations to  one  of  four  principal  segments  of 
the  Industry.  The  approval  came  on  a  4  to  3 
vote  with  Sen.  James  Abourezk  voting  in 
favor. 

Proponents  of  divestiture  see  their  effort 
as  benefitting  consumers  since  breaking  up 
the  big  companies  would  Increase  competi- 
tion and  lower  prices 

That  contention  Is  ba.sed  on  the  premise 
that  the  industry  Is  not  competitive  now.  But 
figures  Indicate  otherwise  In  addition  to  the 
20  major  firms,  the  Industry  has  130  refiners. 
16.000  wholesale  distributors.  18.000  fuel  oil 
suppliers,  10,000  crude  oil  producers  and 
about  200.000  gasoline  retailers. 

The  pattern  of  vertical  Integration  In  tTie 
petroleum  Industry  was  developed  because 
It  proved  to  be  the  most  efficient  and  eco- 
nomical way  to  produce,  process  and  mar- 
ket oil.  Vertical  Integration  Ls  common  In 
most  Industries  and  In  some  Is  more  widely 
practiced  than  In  oil. 

Dismemberment  would  not  Increase  com- 
petition but  would  reduce  It  by  creating 
small,  weak  companies  and  the  cost  of  re- 
sultant Inefficiency  and  wasted  effort  would 
be  reflected  In  higher  prices. 

Smaller  companies  would  have  a  limited 
ability  to  attract  capital  necessary  to  expand 
domestic  production  which  would  Increa-se 
our  dependence  on  foreign  energy.  They  also 
would  be  unable  to  continue  development  of 
alternate  energy  sources  so  critical  to  this 
nation  and  the  world. 

Before  government  steps  in  to  restructure 
an  entire  Industry,  we  must  be  sure  that  the 
basis  for  the  legislation  Is  founded  on  more 
than  a  "big  Is  bad"  syndrome. 

Dismemberment  of  the  oil.  or  other  key  In- 
dustries, will  undermine  the  American  busi- 
ness system  and  can  lead  to  a  planned  econ- 
omy with  government  doing  the  planning. 
We  would  note  that  industries  already  heavy 
with  government  involvement  are  those 
which  often  require  bailouts  or  special  as- 
sistance from  taxpayers. 

We  are  not  convinced  that  dismemberment 
of  the  major  oil  companies  will  mean  more 
energy  at  less  cost. 

"Break  up  Big  OH"  may  be  a  good  slogan 
In  a  political  year  but  we  must  look  further 
down  the  road  than  November  Demagoguery 
must  not  be  allowed  to  take  Its  toll  on  rea- 
soned discussion. 

[Prom  the  Birmingham  News.  Apr    5,  1976| 
Gil  Breakup  Bill 

Once  again  Democrat.s  in  Congress  are  at- 
tempting to  write  economic  legislation,  with- 
out an  Impact  study,  which  probably  will 
have  the  opposite  effect  60\ight  and  will  re- 
sult In  scarcity  of  oil  and  gasoline  at  con- 
siderably higher  prices. 

Though  attempts  have  been  made  recent- 
ly to  break  up  the  major  oil  companies,  for 
the  first  time  a  Senate  subcommittee  has 
approved  a  bill. 

Sponsored  by  Sens  Birch  Bayh.  D-Ind., 
and  Philip  A.  Hart.  D-Mlch  .  chairman  of  the 
subcommittee  on  antitrust  and  monopoly. 
the  bill  would  apply  to  anr  company  which 
produces  36.5  million  barrels  of  oil  a  year. 
refines  110  million  barrels  a  year  or  mar- 
kets 110  million  barrels  a  year.  Affected 
would  be  18  of  the  top  20  oU  companies 
operating  In  the  United  States 

The  bin  would  prohibit  companies  from 
both  producing  crude  oil  and  refining  or 
marketing  It  Refiners  would  also  be  pro- 
hibited from  directly  operating  any  service 
stations  thev  didn't  already  operate  as  of 
Jan.  1,1976. 
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In  other  words,  the  present  vertical  Inte- 
gration would  be  forbidden.  The  top  18  oil 
companies  will  be  required  to  separate  their 
crude  oil  producing  operations  Into  one 
firm  and  their  refining,  and  marketing  opera- 
tions Into  another  firm,  each  independent  of 
the   other. 

The  bin  files  In  the  face  of  all  the  facts 
regarding  a  continuing  and  worsening  energy 
crunch. 

Americans  should  understand  that  no 
amount  of  angry  and  punitive  legislation  can 
discover  or  produce  more  oH.  bring  down 
the  cost  of  gasoline  and  fuel  oil  for  the  con- 
sumer or  lessen  the  nation's  reliance  upon 
insecure  and  capricious  oU  policies  of  the 
Organization  of  Petroleum  Exporting  Coun- 
tries. 

Both  the  long  range  and  short  range  effect 
of  the  bill  wHl  be  to  reduce  the  capability  of 
the  oU  industrv  to  explore  for  and  develop 
new  sources  In  the  United  States  As  oH  con- 
svimptlon  in  the  nation  inevitably  rises,  we 
will  become  Increasingly  dependent  on  OPEC 
oil.  The  increased  costs  of  operating  sepa- 
rated oil  producing  and  oH  refining  systems 
will  inevltablv  result  In  Increased  costs  for 
the  consumer  Lastly,  there  win  be  even  less 
competition  between  the  oil  firms  since  130 
or  so  refining  companies  now  operating  in 
the  United  States  would  not  be  increased  one 
whit.  Without  the  stabUlty  that  vertical  In- 
tegration provides,  some  of  the  refining  com- 
panies undoubtedly  will  fold. 

Congressional  hostllltv  towar.-i  the  ol!  com- 
panies— e-oeclaliv  from  the  Democrats— Is 
difficult  to' understand.  If  the  Congress  were 
truly  concerned  about  monopoly,  there  are 
far  more  glaring  example?  than  the  oil  In- 
dustry. The  national  television  networks. 
ABC.  CBS  and  NBC.  are  the  most  obvious 
examples  In  terms  of  both  competition  and 
abusive  use  of  power 

Perhaps  equallv  as  obvious  Is  the  labor 
conglomerate  AFT^CIO.  Its  monopolistic  ef- 
fect.s  contribute  to  Inflation,  affect  bidding 
for  suppliers  in  almost  every  field  and  damp- 
en productivity. 

If  the  oil  divestiture  bill  becomes  law.  it  is 
sure  to  become  a  model  for  the  breakup  of 
other  vertically  Integrated  industries  Fuc- 
ing  breakups  would  be  the  automobUe  in- 
dustry, aluminum,  aerospace,  computers. 
processed  foods  and.  perhap^  most  Important 

of  all.  steel.  ^^     ,  , 

Americans  should  realize  that  vertical  In- 
tegration of  basic  industries  has  been  one  of 
the  large  lactors  in  raisiiv  the  standard  of 
living  to  hi-torlc  levels.  It  has  permitted 
ma-ss"  production  and  mass  distribution  for 
American  transportation,  housing  and  food 
in  an  unprecedented  measure.  It  has  also 
helped  to  benefit  the  consumer  In  terms  of 
both  quality  and  variety  at  low  co=ts 

On  average,  oil  profits  have  been  lower 
than  for  Industrv  as  a  whole  In  the  nation 
Over  the  pa.st  2.5  years,  prices  for  gasoline 
have  increased  only  an  average  of  3  per  cent 
per  year,  far  below  other  price  Increases. 
While  pump  prices  for  gasoline  have  gone  up 
In  the  i>ast  five  years,  they  would  have  to 
Jump  to  80  cent-s  per  gallon  for  gasoline  to 
consume  the  same  share  of  family  Income  It 
consumed  In  1955. 

It  Is  certainly  hoped  that  Congress  will 
become  aware  of  these  facts  before  It  radical- 
ly alters  one  of  the  nation's  basic  industries. 
Once  scrambled.  It  can  never  be  unscrambled 
any  more  than  an  egg  can  be  unscrambled. 

IFrom  the  Kansas  City  (Mo.)  Star,  Apr.  5. 

1976! 
Socking  It  to  Big,  Bad  On.  Through 
Antitrust 
The    Senate    antitrust    subcommittee   has 
approved  a  bill  to  force  the  breakup  within 
five  years  of  the  nation's  18  biggest  oU  com- 
panies.   This    is    dangerous    business    that 
should  go  no  ftirtber  because  the  motivation 


Is  aU  wrong.  The  true  intent  Is  to  ptinlsh 
the  oU  compaales  for  the  sin  of  bigness  and 
for  supposedly  being  responsible,  In  some 
vague  wav.  for  the  looming  energy  shortage 
■When  the  Arab  oil  embargo  of  late  1973 
suddenly — and  finally — brought  this  ccrontry 
up  against  the  hard  fact  of  potential  energy 
crisis:  when  the  O.P.E.C.  cartel  flexed  Its 
muscles  and  tripled  the  world  price  of  oU — 
a  typical  human  reaction  ensued ;  Somebody 
had  to  be  blamed  for  aU  this,  there  had  to 
be  a  fall  guy. 

And  when  the  O^JS-C.  price  boorts 
brought  huge,  1-tlme  Inventory  profits  to 
the  global  oU  companies  which  process  most 
of  those  countries'  oil.  a  scapegoat  had  been 
found.  After  aU  the  compsiiles.  with  their 
vertical  Integration  ranging  from  production 
to  refining  to  marketing  to  transportation, 
aptlv  fitted  the  concept  of  big  business 
which  cartoonists  tised  to  depict  by  draw- 
ing an  octopuj.  Pew  bothered  to  note  that  In 
the  next  year.  1975.  the  profits  of  25  of  the 
leading  companies  took  a  23.6  per  cent  nose 
dive. 

So  abruptly  divestiture— the  companies 
use  the  more  horrendous  term  "dismember- 
ment"— became  an  issue  In  Congress  and  an 
amendment  to  this  effect  by  Sen.  James 
Abourezk  (D-S.D.)  faUed  last  year  by  the 
surprisingly  narrow  margin  of  only  46  to  64. 
If  the  oU  companies  by  their  size  were 
able  to  collectively  control  and  restrain  the 
market  It  would  be  another  matter.  Indeed 
they  are  under  constant  surveillance — as 
they  should  be — to  Insure  that  they  do  not 
do  so.  But  competition  Is  an  effective  fact 
m  the  petroleum  Industry.  If  It  were  not  sc 
we  would  not  be  seeing  the  ctirrent  phe- 
nomenon of  gasoline  prices  falling  back 
after  their  long  rise  because  of  a  temporary 
world  oil  glut  brotight  on  by  recession  and 
price  resistance. 

If  the  present  integrated  structure  of  these 
companies  were  to  be  arbitrarily  fragmented, 
the  restUt  could  only  be  less  efficient  com- 
petition, production  and  delivery  of  this 
vital  resource.  The  people  p-oshlng  divesti- 
ture are  not  doing  anything  to  ease  the 
energv  shortage  or  bring  down  prices:  they 
are  Just  playing  to  the  poUtlcal  galleries  by 
trying  to  sock  It  to  Big,  Bad  OU. 

[From  the  Little  Rock  (Ark')  Arkansas 

Democrat.  Apr  7.  1976] 

Bad  Oil  News 

Forty  fov.r  out  of  every  100  barrels  of  oH 
u.sed  m  the  U.S.  dally  Is  foreign,  sold  to  us 
at  unpredictable  prices  by  the  international 
oil  carte:  That's  twice  the  amount  of  for- 
eign oU  that  we  used  to  1970  Energy  inde- 
pendence^ Some  wee)-:s  we  import  more  thar. 
we  pump.  Meanwhile,  our  reserves  are 
.shrinking. 

What's  wrong''  Nothing  private  e::tprprlse 
couldn't  cure.  But  Congress  has  the  domestic 
i-.dustry  so  worried  with  price  controls  and 
threats  of  takeovers  that  oUmen  are  seriously 
worried  about  their  own  independence  B:.d 
they're  not  hunting  too  hard  for  unprofitable 
;:e\v  oil  sources. 

There's  no  fear  as  yet  of  bureaucrats  taking 
over  American  oH  production.  Those  who  talk 
nationalization  are  mercifully  still  a  minor- 
ity But  Congress  has  made  a  devil  figure  out 
of  "big  oil"  and  Is  rolling  the  word  "dlves- 
tnure"  around  In  its  mouth  this  polltlca: 
year  The  Senate  Judiciary  Committee  now 
has  before  It  the  decade-old  but  never-voted- 
on  proposal  to  break  up  or  ■  dlvesf  American 
oil  companies  on  the  score  of  bigness  That's 
bad  news.  ,  , 

"Divestiture"  would  result  In  even  less  o.l 
and  even  hleher  prices  for  the  consumer  It 
stands  to  reason  that  a  compar.y  can  retal. 
oil  products  more  cheaply  and  competitively 
If  Its  operations  stretch  in  a  straight  line 
from  the  wellhead  to  the  garaee  pump 
Chopping  up  the  overall  operation  into  ItF 
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separate  parts  of  production,  pl|)ellnlng.  re- 
fining and  marketing  would  leavip  the  Indus- 
try a  pile  t  f  disjointed  pipes 

Producers  couldn't  go  InU.)  the  pipeline 
biuslness  and  vice  versa.  Nelthtr  of  them 
could  go  Into  refining  or  marketing.  The 
refiners  might  be  allowed  to  hang  onto 
marketing,  but  those  two  links  Would  be  all 
that  was  left  of  a  chain  of  efflclency  buUt  up 
over  many  decades  to  bring  Anaerlcans  the 
cheapest  oil  products  In  the  wofld. 

Certainly  these  companies  are] big,  but  It 
lent  sis  though  they  were  one  slant  com- 
bine More  than  50  of  them  confcete  at  the 
pumps  and  also  compete  right  oMback  down 
the  delivery  line  to  the  oil  huntsithemselves. 
They  ran  do  so  because  I  In  spltfe  of  federal 
controls)  they  can  attract  Inveiors  looking 
for  the  dividends  that  come  fim  efficient 
overall  operations.  | 

Chop  up  these  operations,  ai  d  oil  would 
have  to  flow  to  the  consumer  thi  Dugh  a  cost- 
ly maze  of  middlemen,  the  pr  ce  rising  at 
every  Juncture.  Investors  wou  d  drop  off. 
It  might  all  be  very  "unmono]  ollstlc",  but 
the  consumer  would  pay  dearly  for  It — not 
Just  In  dollars  but  In  the  coin  of  dependence 
on  unpredlcable  foreigners  as  Imports  In- 
creased. 

That  Isn't  to  say  that  divestiture  Is  com- 
ing; only  that  after  11  years  the  drive  for 
It  is  at  a  stage  where,  even  if  it  is  beaten,  It 
can  come  back  again  and  again.  The  oil  in- 
dustry Is  slipping  steadily  Into  federal  bond- 
age and  toward  the  point  where  the  US.  oU 
supply  may  well  be  caught  between  rapacloiis 
foreigners  and  bumbling  bureaucrats. 

(Prom  the  Louisville  Courier- Journal, 
Apr.   7,    197fll 

The  Unproven  Casi:  Against  •'Bio  On." 

The  Idea  of  breaking  the  big  all  companies 
into  smaller,  and  theoretically  more  com- 
petitive, units  has  great  appeal,  political 
and  otherwise,  to  many  Amerloans.  But  its 
merits  need  more  examination  than  the  advo- 
cates of  this  proposal  so  far  hafe  been  will- 
ing to  give  It. 

There's  hardly  a  nastier  pejoritlve  in  poll- 
tics  than  "Big  OU"  The  phraseTconJures  up 
bloated  billionaires  screened  fi  am  taxation 
and  unrestrained  by  competlt  3n.  working 
out  new  deals  with  Mideast  pQ  «ntates  and 
plotting  how  to  wring  ever-lncra  islng  tribute 
from  the  motorist  at  the  gas  (  ump 

The  Image  got  Its  firmest  Inltl  1  boost  from 
John  D.  Rockefeller,  whose  stron  -arm  tactics 
in  the  late  19th  and  early  2C  h  centuries 
eventually  led  a  conservative  Su  )reme  Court 
to  break  his  Standard  OU  empli  e  Into  sepa- 
rate companies  It  was  malntali  ed  over  the 
years  by  Texas-based  campaign  lontrlbutors 
who  worked  their  will  with  Co  igress  while 
the  separate  parts  of  Rockefel  ers  empire, 
and  other  companies,  grew  to  dl  menslons  of 
which  the  oU  pioneer  scarcely  could  have 
dreamed. 

This  shield  of  corporate  power  took  an  oc- 
casional hammering  on  Caplto  HUl.  most 
notably  on  the  depletion  allowiince.  But  It 
wasn't  seriously  dented  unUl  fhe  Arab  oil 
embargo  of  1973  and  the  resultfnt  surge  In 
gasoline  prices — something  that  didn't  have 
much  to  do  with  monopoly  or  corporate 
giantism,  but  did  Inflame  mlllloas  of  voters. 
mcssDRE   FOR   DivESTrr  mx 

The  first  strong  signal  that  he  Indixstry 
was  In  serious  political  trouble  came  last 
October,  when  the  Senate  voted  down,  by  a 
margin  of  only  54  to  45.  an  ametodment  to  a 
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natural-gas    deregulation    bill    ^ 

have  required  16  big  oU  companies  to" split 
them-selves  up.  The  shock  wav^s  stIU  were 
reverberating  when,  two  weeks  ikter,  39  sen- 
ators voted  to  ban  the  "horlzoiur 
oi"  oU  companies  Into  coal  and 
fields. 


that    would 


spread 
(ither  energy 


There  was  a  belief  that  the  pro-dlvestlture 
vote  was  deceptively  large — that  many  sena- 
tors couldn't  resist  taking  a  poke  at  the 
nasty  old  oU  companies  by  voting  for  an 
amendment  they  didn't  expect  to  pass.  But 
the  oil  companies  noted  that  floor  amend- 
ments don't  usually  get  the  support  given 
blUs  that  have  been  throvigh  the  normal 
route  of  committee  approval. 

INDU8TRT  NOT  CONCENTRATED 

The  divestiture  effort  Is  now  headed  for 
that  sta^e.  A  Senate  subcommittee  last  week 
voted  4  to  3  to  force  the  16  biggest  com- 
panies to  split,  separating  the  functions  of 
crude  oil  production,  plpeime  refining  and 
marketing.  A  single  company  could  operate 
in  only  one  of  the  three  areas. 

The  trouble  with  all  of  this  is  that  no  one 
really  knows  what  the  practical  result  would 
be.  The  oil  companies,  predictably  but  with 
some  logic  on  their  side,  say  the  main  result 
would  be  lessened  efllclency  and  higher  gaso- 
line prices.  I  he  sponsors  say.  without  pro- 
viding much  evidence,  that  the  eventual  re- 
sult of  eliminating  the  power  of  the  giants 
would  be  genuine  competition  and,  thus, 
lower  prices  In  the  long  run. 

On  the  face  of  it.  the  dlvestlttire  forces 
have  a  weak  case  The  oil  industry  is  not  one 
of  the  nation's  more  concentrated  ones.  The 
largest  company  accounts  for  less  than  8  per 
cent  of  the  crude  oil  output  In  this  country. 
There  are  131  US.  companies  operating  a 
total  of  270  refineries,  and  the  largest  refiner 
has  less  than  9  per  cent  of  the  total  refining 
capacity.  The  largest  oil-products  marketer 
has  about   11   per  cent  of  the  business 

Compared  with  the  motor  vehicle  industry, 
for  example,  this  isn't  preat  concentration. 
According  to  a  U.S.  Department  of  Commerce 
survey,  the  four  top  U.S.  motor  vehicle  man- 
ufacturers make  91  per  cent  of  the  cars, 
trucks  and  buses,  while  the  top  eight  make 
97  per  cent.  More  than  26  other  U.S.  Indus- 
tries have  higher  concentration  ratios  than 
petroleum. 

Nor  Is  there  convincing  evidence  that  the 
oil  giants  have  shut  off  competition  One  of 
several  striking  facts  supporting  this  con- 
tention Is  that  the  number  of  refining  com- 
panies with  a  capacity  of  over  60,000  barrels  a 
day  more  than  doubled — from  20  to  42— 
between  1951  and  late  1975. 

Profits  In  the  oil  Industry  have  been  as- 
sailed as  "obscene" — a  charge  that  was  given 
credence  by  a  profit  surge  In  1974.  But  that 
rate  has  slackened  substantially  Over  the 
past  10  years,  oil  company  profits  have  not 
been  significantly  above  the  average  for 
American  buslne.ss 

The  real  case  for  divestiture,  if  there  Is  one. 
Ile.9  not  In  the  size  and  structure  of  the  oil 
Industry,  but  in  charges  like  that  of  Senator 
James  Abourezk  of  South  Dakota,  one  of  the 
leading  advocates  of  dismembering  fhe  larger 
companies  He  notes  that  the  major  com- 
panies "operate  through  a  complex  web  of 
crisscrossing  business  deals  that  tie  them  to- 
gether at  dozens  of  points  " 

This  U  a  valid  charge,  but  It  has  not  been 
supported  by  a  convincing  case  that  the  re- 
sults are  antl-competltlve  Several  studies.  In 
fact,   have  given   contrary   Indications 

"Joint  ventures"  In  oil  are  In  common.  They 
come  about  because  of  high  demands  for 
capital  that  fostered  the  development  of  the 
giant  companies  In  the  first  place  Such  ven- 
tures as  the  $7  billion  Alaskan  pipeline  and 
large-scale  develoment  of  off-shore  oil  de- 
mand massive  and  rLsky  Investments  that 
even  such  giants  as  Exxon  are  reluctant  or 
unable  to  tackle  alone.  Smaller  companies 
would  be  even  less  able  to  undertake  such 
activities,  and  the  potential  evil  would  be  the 
same  If  they  combined  In  such  ventures  The 
alternative,  of  course,  would  be  govern- 
mental action. 


The  costs  if  divestiture  would  be  great  and 
would  be  paid  In  the  long  run  by  the  oU  com- 
panies* customers.  Breaking  up  the  companies 
would  be  a  complex  Job.  accompanied  by 
many  years  of  expensive  litigation.  Capital 
costs  for  the  smaller  companies  could  be  ex- 
pected to  Increase.  It  seems  clear  that  the  r>p- 
eratlng  costs  of  the  new  compar.le.s  would  be 
higher  If  some  of  the  present  eroiioniles  of 
scale  were  sacrificed.  And  there  would  be  vast 
hesitation  and  uncertainly  at  the  very  mo- 
ment when  we  are  urging  the  Industry  to 
help  find  sufficient  new  sources  *o  make 
America  more  nearly  self-sufficient  in  fnc-rgy 

BETTER    ANTITRfST    LAWS 

There  are  genuine  grounds  for  concern 
about  the  size  and  power  of  the  oU  com- 
panies. But  the  burden  of  proof  that  di- 
vestiture is  the  best  solution  Is  on  the  propo- 
nents. That  proof  has  not  yet  been  provided, 
nor  have  the  consequences  been  measured 
adequately. 

The  popularity  of  divestiture  stems  In  large 
part  from  the  failure  of  the  nation's  anti- 
trust laws  to  deal  promptly  and  effectively 
with  charges  of  monopolistic  practices. 

The  Federal  Trade  CommKslon,  nearly 
three  years  ago.  charged  eight  major  oil  com- 
panies with  maintaining  a  non-competltlve 
market  structure  The  case  has  not  even 
reached  the  hearing  stage,  and  If  it  pursues 
Its  present  course  will  drag  into  the  1980s 
Even  then,  there  Is  no  promise  of  a  definitive 
result. 

Congress,  in  wielding  a  sword  on  the  corpo- 
rate dragons,  would  be  taking  the  easy  way 
out  Par  more  difficult,  but  more  beneficial  In 
the  long  run,  would  be  to  devise  antitrust 
laws  that  promptly  and  effectively  check  mo- 
nopolistic and  antl-competltlve  practices 
throughout  American  Industry. 
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(Prom  the  Indianapolis  Star.  Apr  8. 
BrwAAB  Bn.L  To  Drt  Up  Oil 
A  Socialist-Inspired  bill  to  split  up  the  na- 
tion's major  oil  companies  Is  making  Its  re- 
lentless way  through  Congres.«  Approved  re- 
cently by  the  Senate  antitrust  subcommittee, 
the  bill  now  goes  to  the  Senate  Judiciary 
Committee. 

Primarily  affected  by  the  measure  would  be 
18  "big"  oil  companies  That's  a  .sizable  num- 
ber. How  many  other  heavy  Industries  can 
count  so  many  comparatively  large  companies 
strenuously  competing  with  one  another— 
plus  numbers  of  smaller  concerns  also  com- 
peting in  the  same  Industry? 

Pew,  If  any.  And  It's  a  fact  that  not  a  few 
of  the  top  18  companies  under  competitive 
pressure  have  quit  various  regional  markets 
and  been  forced  to  re«!trlct  their  operation* 
to  areas  where  competition  is  less  .severe 

So  the  contention  of  proponents  of  the 
split-up  bill  that  the  measure  would  Increase 
competition  and  lower  prices  should  be  taken 
with  a  huge  pinch  of  salt  Rather.  ba.sed  on 
current  conditions  In  the  oil  industni',  it 
would  seem  more  realistic  to  conchide  that 
the  real  motive  has  nothing  to  do  with  pro- 
moting competition  but  is  concerned  u'.'h 
splintering  and  deliberately  emasculating  the 
Industry  to  the  point  where  a  complete  take- 
over by  government — on  the  model  of  the 
British  coal  Industry — could  a-s  a  'Hast  re- 
sort" be  foisted  on  the  nation 

The  last  thing  the  United  States  needs  Is 
a  natlonall/,ed  oil  lndu!«try  analogous  'o 
Britain's  nationalized  coal  Industry  which 
has  swallowed  up  billions  In  taxpayer^' 
money,  yet  delivers  Britons  less  and  less  coal 
at  higher  and  higher  prices. 

Americans  are  fortunate  enough  to  be 
served  by  an  oil  industry  still  sufficiently  free 
from  government  meddling  to  deliver  them 
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petroleum  products  of  all  kinds  at  prices  far 
lower  than  are  found  In  any  other  industrial 
country. 

Those  who  want  to  hold  onto  that  advan- 
tage would  be  wise  to  Inform  their  represent- 
atives and  .senators  promptly  that  they  want 
no  part  of  the  oil-company  split-up  bill. 

I  Prom  the  Chicago  Tribune,  Apr.  11,  197fl] 
Breaking  Up  Big  Oil 
.\  Senate  subcnmmlttee  has  taken  a  first 
step  toward  breaking  up  the  big  oil  com- 
panies. On  the  bftsLs  of  what  we've  heard  so 
far.  the  best  thing  the  Congress  can  do  is 
nothing. 

By  a  4-3  vote  the  antitrust  subcommittee 
sent  to  the  Judiciary  Committee  a  plan  to 
cau.se  each  of  18  major  oil  companies  to  g«t 
rid  of  one  or  more  of  Its  parts.  The  divesti- 
ture proposal,  sponsored  by  Sen.  Birch  Bayh 
(D..  Ind.),  Is  not  likely  to  become  law  this 
year,  but  stranger  things  have  happened  In 
Washington  An  amendment  to  a  nautral  gas 
blU  which  would  have  forced  a  breakup 
of  the  oU  Industry  was  defeated  by  only  a 
54-45  margin  In  the  Senate  last  fall. 

Before  Congress  tampers  with  the  struc- 
tun-  of  the  oil  Industry  as  It  now  stands. 
it  should  very  c«refuUy  weigh  the  likely 
results  of  such  action.  It  should  not  act 
unless  It  becomes  absolutely  convinced  that 
the  country  would  be  better  off  if  the  oil 
companies  were  confined  to  one  phase  of 
the  bu.slneHS-  production,  transportation, 
refining,  or  marketing — or  at  least  restricted 
from  operating  in  all  of  those  areas. 

So  far  the  evidence  Is  pretty  sketchy. 
Dlve.'tliure  proponents  areoie  it  would  mean 
lower  prices  to  con.sumers.  but  that  claim 
seems  to  be  based  only  on  the  possibly  mis- 
taken notion  that  there  would  be  more 
competition   In   the   Industry 

Here  an*  some  specific  questions  C-ongress 
iihould   ask  itself: 

If  the  companies  were  broken  up.  would 
the  Industry  be  able  to  generate  enough 
capital  to  carry  on  the  expensive  offshore 
exploration  necessary  to  minimize  reliance 
on  Imports'  Or  would  our  dependence  on 
foreign  oil  only  Increase? 

Would  a  breakup  create  higher  prices  to 
the  ron.sumer  by  creating  a  duplication  of 
capltfil  needs  and  management  functions  of 
the  separate  companies,  each  of  which  would 
have  to  price  Its  products  to  produce  a  re- 
turn to  Investors? 

Would  It  weaken  the  United  States  In  Its 
deal'jips  with  the  OPEC  rarteP 

AntaponLsm  toward  the  oil  Industry  among 
liberal  groups  In  Congress  seems  to  be  partly 
historical,  dating  to  the  breakiip  of  the 
Rockefeller  oil  Interests  early  In  this  oen- 
tur>-.  and  partly  emotional,  based  on  frus- 
tration resulting  from  the  sharp  price  In- 
cre.vses  since  the  Arab  oil  boycott  In  1973. 
Snme  critics  are  willing  to  believe  that 
the  major  oil  companies  are  In  league  with 
OPEC  to  force  a  shortage  to  keep  prices — 
and  profits— hlk'h.  Somehow  they  believe 
enerey  problems  will  be  alleviated  If  the  oil 
industry  can  be  slapped  hard  enough. 

We  saw  this  last  year  In  the  bill  which 
reduces  the  price  of  domestic  crude  oil.  We 
t-rant  that  it  is  politically  popular  to  snipe 
Rt  the  oil  industry  The  attitude  seems  to 
be  "how  can  we  break  up  the  oil  companies" 
rather  than  "should  we  break  up  oil  com- 
panies" 0\ir  enerpy  needs  ar'"  too  important 
to  be  toyed  with  In  that  way.  Congressmen 
are  supposed  to  think,  not  Just  follow  the 
mob 

I  ■..-.e  the  price  Issues,  divestiture  would 
be  a  different  matt-er  if  the  United  States 
lived  In  an  economic  vacuum,  producing  all 
its  re.source  requirements  right  at  home. 
But  we  don't.  Last  year  imports  accounted 
for  30  per  cent  of  our  petroleum  require- 
ments, and  two  weeks  ago,  for  the  first  time, 
the  US   Imported  more  oil  than  It  produced. 


It  Ls  because  of  the  International  nature 
of  petroleum  that  Congress  should  go  ex- 
tremely slowly  In  forcing  vertical  oU  com- 
panies to  divest  operations  merely  for  the 
sake  of  experimentation. 

There  may  be  good  reasons  for  doing  so, 
but  so  far  w^  have  heard  none.  If  the  pro- 
ponents of  divestiture  have  hard  evidence 
that  we'd  be  better  off  In  the  world  they 
would  create,  let  them  present  It.  But  until 
they  do.  we've  prepared  to  stick  with  the 
world   we've   got. 

[From  the  Cincinnati  Enquirer, 
Apr.  11,  1976] 
Are  On,  Companies  Too  Big? 
The    Congress     should     be    asking     Itself 
whether   breaking   up  the  major  petroleum 
companies  In  the   United  States   would   In- 
crease   competition    In    the    Industry    and 
thereby   bring   the   American   people   lower- 
priced  petroleum  products. 

Most  attention  focuses  on  the  bill  of  Sen, 
Birch  Bayh  (D-Ind.).  It  would,  among  other 
things,  require  the  major  petroleum  com- 
panies to  divest  them.selves  of  their  Mideast 
producing  and  transportatlaon  divisions  and 
Joint  ventures  such  as  Aramco  in  Saudi 
Arabia 

The  principal  argument  of  the  proponents 
of  the  bill  in  the  Senate  Antitrust  and 
Monopoly  Subcommittee  Is  that  the  Bayh 
bill  would  by  breaking  up  the  Intimate  ties 
between  companies  and  the  oU-exportlng 
nations  lead  to  the  rupture  of  the  cartel  of 
the  member-nations  of  the  Organization  of 
Petroleum  Exporting  Countries  (OPEC).  Tne 
breakup  would,  In  truth,  through  a  new 
competition  In  the  oil  Industry  for  crude 
oil,  lower  the  price  of  crude  oil  and.  there- 
fore, of  the  refined  products,  such  as  gaso- 
line and  home-heating  oil.  used  by  Ameri- 
cans. 

It  Is  hard  to  see  how  increased  competi- 
tion among  purchasers  would  necessarily 
lead  to  increased  supplies  and  lower  prices 
from  sellers.  In  effect,  the  proposed  hori- 
zontal divestiture  .seems  more  likely  to  pro- 
duce an  Increased  demand  for  OPEC  oil,  as 
the  new  producing  and  transporting  com- 
panies scramble  to  buy  crude  in  order  to 
stay  In  business.  An  Increased  demand  seems 
likely  to  raise  the  price  of  crude,  since  the 
cartel  nations  have  control  of  almost  all  the 
exportable  crude  In  the  world. 

So  far,  however,  the  subcommittee  has 
not  released  to  the  public  whatever  eco- 
nomic studies  It  ha.s  done  There  may  be  an 
argument  for  horizontal  divestiture  which 
makes  economic  sense.  It  is  a  fact,  for  exam- 
ple, that  Exxon,  Mobil,  Texaco  and  Standard 
OU  of  California  did  In  the  past  control 
production  In  the  principal  Mideast  oll- 
exportlng  nations  so  that  supply  was  equal 
to  their  conservative  estimates  of  demand 
In  short,  the  major  petroleum  companies 
restrained  competition  by  limiting  supply 
and  were  able  to  keep  prices  higher  than 
they  might  have  been  In  a  freely  competi- 
tive market 

But  now  the  oil-exporting  nations  have 
not  only  formed  a  potent  cartel  to  control 
supplv  themseU-es.  but  have  taken  over 
ownership  of  most  of  the  producing  com- 
panies, making  them  subordinate  arms  of 
their  own  governments  The  major  petroleum 
companies  are  beginning  to  compete,  con- 
sequently, for  supply 

There  are  political  arguments  for  break- 
ing up  the  major  petroleum  comi>aiiles. 
These  have  as  mvich  to  do  with  their  In- 
fluence on  the  government  of  the  United 
States  as  they  do  with  the  companies'  too 
cozy  relations  with  the  OPEC  governments. 
The.se  are  not.  however,  economic  argu- 
ments. 'Which  means  that  divestiture  might 
have  no  bearlne  at  all  upon  the  price  of 
petroleum.  'Which,  in  turn,  is  the  only  com- 
pelling argument  any  elected  representative 
of  character  should  have  to  make. 


[Prom  the  San  FYanclsco  Chronicle, 
Apr.  18,  1976] 
Break  Up  the  Majors? 
In  Washington,  as  April  opened  and  the 
cherry  trees  began  blooming,  a  brutal  blow 
was  delivered  to  the  domestic  American  oU 
Industry  when  the  Senate  Judiciary  subcom- 
mittee   on    antitrust    and    monopoly    moved 
along  a  bill  requiring  the  breakup  of  the  18 
largest  domestic  American  oil  companies. 

This  action  came  on  a  4  to  3  vote,  and  It 
rang  bells  In  boardrooms  from  New  York  to 
Houston  to  San  FYanclsco.  According  to  the 
Impartial  Congressional  Quarterly,  the  ap- 
proval of  "dlvestlt-ure",  as  It  Is  called,  was  a 
personal  victory  for  subcommittee  chairman 
Philip  A  Hart  (Dem-Mlch.),  a  much-re- 
spected, soon -to- retire  liberal  Senator  who 
hawl  been  nursing  the  bUl  along  for  11  yeam 
of  hearings,  hitherto  always  avoiding  the 
finality  of  bringing  It  to  vote  for  lack  of  sup- 
port to  carry  It. 

Hart's  April  1  success  was  earned  with  the 
votes  of  Senators  Birch  Bayh.  James  Abou- 
rezk and  Edward  M.  Kennedy,  all  Demo- 
crats. While  divestiture  may  fall  to  be  voted 
out  by  the  full  Judiciary  committee,  it  has 
chances  of  getting  onto  the  Senate  floor  by  a 
side  door,  and  this  prospect  has  shocked  the 
Industry  Into  mounting  a  massive  campaign 
to  Inform  the  public  why  the  dismember- 
ment of  18  big  oil  companies  would  be  bad 
for  the  companies,  bad  for  the  consumer  and 
bad  for  the  country.  We  believe  that  the  in- 
dustry is  right  In  this  warning  and  that,  far 
from  Increasing  competition  and  lowering 
fuel  costs,  the  breakup  of  major  oil  com- 
panies like  Standard  of  California,  Exxon, 
Texaco,  etc.  Into  separate,  independent  func- 
tional components  would  In  fact  lead  to  In- 
creased prices  by  penalizing  the  efflclency  of 
Integrated  operation. 

The  big  American  oU  companies,  It  Is  true, 
have  fallen  in  public  favor  and  esteem  since 
the  OPEC  nations  took  comimand  of  the  in- 
ternational oil  market  away  from  them  at 
the  time  of  the  October  1973  war  In  Israel. 
The  Arab  embargo  on  oil  shipments  to  the 
United  States  brought  about  an  almost  Im- 
mediate scarcity  of  gasoline  at  the  pump  and 
consequent  public  suspicion  and  dissatisfac- 
tion. We  have  never  felt  that  the  oU  men  of 
this  country  were  to  blame  for  hlghblndlng 
price  decisions  made  by  the  Shah  of  Iran, 
the  sheikhs  and  kings  of  the  Middle  East  and 
the  oll-natlonallzers  of  'Venezuela,  but  in 
the  minds  of  many  American  consumers 
that  Is  where  the  blame  falls 

The  politician.';  have  not  been  slow  to  play 
up  to  this  widespread  public  dissatisfaction 
over  the  sudden  changes  that  have  arisen  In 
the  cost  and  availability  of  energy  supplies 
that  heretofore  had  always  been  taken  for 
granted  Politics  made  a  target  of  the  oil 
Internationals,  notably  last  October  when, 
by  only  nine  votes,  45-54,  the  Senate  re- 
jected a  divestiture  measure  tacked  on  M 
an  amendment  to  a  gas  deregulation  bill. 

But  what  could  be  gained  by  this  ccntem- 
plated  breakup  of  the  majors?  Divestiture 
means  separating  them  Into  fa)  exploration 
and  producing  companies,  (b)  transpwrta- 
tion  companies  f tankers  and  pipelines),  (c) 
refining  companies  and  (d)  marketing  com- 
panies. Such  efficiencies  as  are  inherent  In 
large-sized.  Integrated  operations  would  be 
lost  and  destroyed.  Added  costs  of  manage- 
ment and  administration  would  be  piled  onto 
consumers — where  else'  Government  would 
take  an  appetlzlngly  enlarged  part  in  the  cU 
business. 

And  there  is  this  to  think  about  with  .some 
concern :  Once  big  oil  Is  broken  up.  who"? 
next?  It  Is  logical  to  expect  that  the  line  wlE 
form  on  the  left,  of  course,  to  bust  up  the 
automobile  Industry,  steel,  aluminum,  the 
computer  industry,  and  anything  else  big 
and  mvltlng.  A  vast  change  In  the  organiza- 
tion of  the  AmerlcEin  economy  Is  menacingly 
ImpUclt  In  Hart's  divestiture  bill. 
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TEXAS  NURSING  HOilE  WEEK 
OBSERVED 

Mr  TOWER  Mr  President,  the  lon?- 
term  care  profession  in  my  State  of 
Texas  observed  last  week  as  Nursing 
lllome  Week.  In  order  to  help  celebrate 
'this  occa&ion,  the  public  \^as  invited  to 
make  personal  visits  to  nbrslng  homes 
in  their  respective  commuritics. 

The  Governor  of  Texas,  tjie  Honorable 
Dolph  Briscoe,  last  week  i&sUed  a  memo- 
randum commemorating  lAirsing  Home 
Week  and  urging  public  attention  and 
participation  in  this  event.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  Govi  irnors  mem- 


polnt  In  the 

the  mem- 
printed  m 


me*  In  the 
■8  Btoadlly 

homes  of- 
tatlon.  rec- 

d  occiipa- 
and  spirit - 


orandum  be  printed  at  this 
Record. 

There  being  no  objectlo 
orandum  was  ordered  to  b 
the  Record,  as  follows: 

Memorandum 

The  Importance  ot  nursing 
health  care  delivery  system  gr( 

Today  our  984  licensed  nursl 
fer  rpeclal  care  Includtni?  rehab 
creation,  and  phy5?lcal.  speech 
tlonal  therapies,  as  well  as  social 
ual  senlces  for  a  fuller  life  to  accommodate 
over  93.000  residents. 

Among  that  number  are  many  of  our  stal- 
wart pioneer  citizens,  some  of  wtoom  have 
reached  ages  that  .span  more  than  half  our 
history  as  a  nation. 

How  fitting  it  Is  that.  In  thU  Bicentennial 
year,  we  have  the  privilege  and  Opportunlf.v 
to  visit  with  them  as  neighbors  In  our  re- 
spective communities 

Tlie  Texas  Nursing  Home 
throutjh  U«  member  facilities, 
for  observance  of  Nursing  Ho 
ginning  Sunday,  Mother's  Day. 

Honorary    Hostess    for    that 
year  i.s  Texas'  own  Helol30.  the 
columnist  whose  latest  "Hint" 
Is  to  "Visit  a  nursing  home  " 

Therefore.  I,  as  Governor  of 
designate  the  week  of  May 
"Texas  Nursing  Home  Week 
urging  our  citizens  to  vLsit  a  pursing  home 
and  acquaint  themselvee  wltlj  all  the  reel- 
dents,  the  staff,  the  activities,  and  the  spe- 
cial core,  services,  and  attention  being  ad- 
ministered In  these  modern  Ulrensed  facil- 
ities. 

Mr.  TOWER  Mr.  President.  I  join 
Governor  Briscoe  and  Hoste.'^  Helolse  In 
commending  the  nursing  homes  of  Texas 
and  offering  my  congratulations  for  the 
fine  efiforts  of  thase  facilities 
I  would  like  to  extend  my  war 
to  all  the  residents  of  Tea 
homes. 


Association, 
arranged 
Week  be- 
\y  9  th. 
^caslon  this 
ker -popular 
t>r  happltie.ss 


Fexas,  hereby 
9»15,  1976,  as 
"land   ]oln   In 


mi'  State. 
lest  wishes 
nursing 


DR.  ROBKRr   BUTLSR: 
NEW  NIA  DIRECTOR 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  Mr.  PreMdent.  the 
National  Institute  on  Aging  W  is  autlior- 
Ized  under  the  Research  on  ,  ^glng  Act. 
which  was  signed  Into  law  ot  May  31, 
1974  It  was  formally  estalllshed  on 
October  7.  1974. 

This  new  institute— the  ne  rest  of  all 
the  institutes  at  the  National  Institutes 
of  Health — is  responsible  for  ;onducting 
and  supporting  biomedical,  focial,  and 
behavioral  research  and  training  relat- 
ing to  the  aging  process. 

Unfortunately,  the  administration  de- 
layed in  naming  a  Director  fair  NIA.  But 
NTA  Director  Donald  Prederlckson's 
lon^-awaited  choice.  I  am  pletsed  to  say. 


is  an  excellent  one — -Dr  Robert  Butler,  a 
renowned  gerontologist.  a  well  re.'^pected 
psychiatrist  in  the  District  of  Columbia, 
and  now  a  Pulitzer  prize  winntn;;  author 
for  his  book.  "Why  Survive''  Being  Old 
In  America." 

On  May  1,  Dr.  Butler  offlclallj-  began 
his  duties  as  the  first  NI.^  Director.  He 
started  on  a  favorable  note  wltli  a  stir- 
ring speech  at  the  NIA  open  house,  draw- 
ing upon  his  wealth  of  knowledge  about 
many  aspects  of  aging. 

He  discussed  NIA's  legislative  charter, 
as  well  as  possible  future  directions  for 
the  new  agency. 

Quite  clearly.  NIA  is  In  good  hands 
with  .someone  of  Dr.  Butler's  caliber  at 
the  helm. 

I  wish  him  well  In  his  new  post.  As 
chairman  of  the  Senate  Labor  and  Pub- 
lic Welfare  Committee  and  as  former 
chairman  and  now  ranking  member  of 
the  Senate  Committee  on  Aging,  I  pledge 
the  committee's  cooperation  In  working 
with  NIA  In  performing  Its  Important 
functions. 

Mr.  President.  I  commend  Dr.  Butler's 
presentation  at  the  NTA  open  house  to 
mv  colleagues,  and  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  it  be  printed  In  the  Record 

There  being  no  ob lection,  the  presenta- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

NI\    Opkn    House   Speakers    Foritm 
(By  Dr   Robert  N.  Butler.  Director.  National 

Institute  on  Aging.  National  Institutes  of 
Health) 

PROCEEDINCS 

Introduction:  Dr  Robert  N.  Butler  Is  the 
first  Director  of  our  newest  Institute,  the  Na- 
tional Institute  on  Aging.  In  fact,  this  Is  Dr. 
Butler's  first  day  aa  Director. 

Before  becoming  Director  of  the  Institute. 
Dr.  Butler  was  In  private  practice  here  In 
Washington  as  a  psychiatrist  and  psychoan- 
alyst He  Is  an  Internationally  known  geron- 
tologist -that  means  that  he  Is  a  specialist 
on  aging.  Many  of  you  are  probably  already 
familiar  with  him  as  he  has  ben  active  In 
community  affairs  In  Washington  for  quite 
some  time.  He  has  worked  with  and  for  the 
elderly  for  more  than  20  years.  He  is  the 
author  aud  co-author  of  .several  books  on  ag- 
ing. Including  a  new  and  currently  very  pop- 
ular book  titled.  "Why  Survive?  Being  old  In 
America,"  •  a  very  piquant  title  I  think  It 
has  several  connotations. 

Just  recently  Dr.  Butler  was  named  as  one 
of  the  Washlngtonlans  of  the  year  by  the 
Washlngtonlan  magazine  I  would  like  to  in- 
troduce Dr  Butler. 

Dr.  Butler:  Thank  you  very  much.  There 
Is  an  old  greek  saying  that  when  the  Oods 
are  angry  at  you  they  give  you  what  you 
want  I  very  much  want  to  see  a  marvelous 
new  Institute  come  to  fruition,  and  now  I  am 
faced  with  the  fact  of  having  to  try  to  work 
constructively  toward  that  end.  This  Is  my 
first  day  at  work,  and  they  put  me  to  work 
right  away 

You  all  know  there  has  been  a  wlshfulness 
on  the  part  of  hunmankind  for  centuries  to 
find  the  fountain  of  youth  and  to  find  ways 
to  live  longer.  And.  again  aa  the  Greeks  have 
said.  "When  the  Gods  are  angry  with  you, 
they  give  you  what  you  want  "  They  gave  us 
what  we  thought  we  wanted  Because  now  we 
do  have  an  increased  life  expectancy  or 
more  precisely  a  greater  survivorship  Into  old 
age  With  this  we  also  have  a  great  many 
problems,  and  I  want  to  begin  now  by  talking 


•  Three  days  after  the  open  house  Dr.  But- 
ler received  a  Pulitzer  Prize  for  Why  Survive 


about  some  oi  those  problems  from  the  point 
of  view  of  the  older  person  In  the  United 
States  Tl-.e  biggest,  single,  major  issue  we 
have  to  face  Is  that  of  looking  realistically  at 
aging  and  not  trying  to  pretend  that  it  does 
not  occur.  Clearly,  unless  we  understand  It. 
research  it,  do  everything  we  can  to  control 
It,  we  open  ourselves  up  to  problems  ourselves 
when  we  grow  older 

Remember  that  each  and  every  one  of  us 
grows  older.  There  are  22  million  Americana 
now  who  are  over  65  years  of  age  That  age. 
65.  has  quite  arbitrarily  .since  the  era  of 
Chancellor  BIsmark  been  designated  as  'old 
ftce  ■■  At  present.  10  percent  of  us.  but  ulti- 
mately, potentially  It  Is  each  and  every  one  of 
us.  The  fastest  growing  age  group  in  tlie 
United  States  is  the  age  group  over  85 
years  of  age.  If  you  belong  to  this  croup  you 
have  some  very  special  problems,  and  they 
are  made  all  the  more  bleak  If  you  happen 
to  be  a  member  of  a  mlnc.rlty  group — blark. 
Spanish  heritage,  or  Asian  American.  Manv 
people  don't  recognize  that  A.slan  Amerlrar.s 
have  very  special  problems.  It  Is  often 
thought  that  the  family  structure,  partlci- 
larly  In  the  Chinese  family  is  such  that  ;t 
would  be  very  unlikely  for  old  Chinese  to 
have  problems.  Not  true  We  must  remember 
that  unfortunately  our  immigration  policies 
In  this  country  allowed  only  Chinese  men. 
not  Chinese  women  to  come  to  this  country 
So,  there  are  many  lonely,  very  lonely, 
Chinese  men  in  many  of  our  cities  In  fact. 
this  Is  the  only  ethnic  or  racial  group  In 
which  there  are  more  men  than  women  It 
may  surprise  some  few  of  you  to  know  that 
In  the  United  States  the  averace  woman  lives 
an  average  of  eight  years  lo.-iter  than  the 
average  man.  And.  since  this  w. .man  tends 
to  marry  someone  about  three  years  older 
than  herself,  she  Is  destined,  or.  tiie  avernee 
to  10  to  11  years  of  being  alone.  And  of  these 
women  who  are  alone,  60  percent  are  Im- 
poverished with  serious  economic  destitu- 
tion. 

So.  you  see  we  have  very  genuine  problems 
with  respect  to  the  variety  of  ethnic  and 
racial  minority  groups  and  with  respect  to 
older  women.  Many  people  feel  that  the  pov- 
erty among  older  people  has  been  eradicates! 
as  a  consequence  of  Social  Security  Would 
that  were  the  case.  Unfortunately,  approirl- 
mately  one-third  of  older  Americans  .sre 
either  below  or  hover  at  the  poverty  live 
In  monetary  terms,  that  means  that  the 
average  single,  older  person  ha.s  approxi- 
mately $76  a  week  on  which  to  live  In  the 
United  States.  Clearly,  this  is  not  very  much 
money.  It  Is  Important  to  know  that  the 
poverty  among  older  people  is  a  poverty  tha' 
came  as  a  con-sequence  of  growintf  old  Poor 
older  people  are  older  people  that  grew  poor, 
as  well  as  poor  people  who  have  grown  older. 

With  the  innatlon  whlci.  has  .mounted  so 
steadily  and  so  astronomically  since  196i 
tho«e  in  a  fixed  Income  group  have  had  their 
purchasing  power  eroded  and  have  been  put 
in  an  even  more  difficult  ^Ituaiion  than  was 
true  before.  On  top  of  that,  we  have  manda- 
tory retirement.  As  a  result  of  a  very  fine  poll 
conducted  by  the  Ix>u  Harris  OrRanl/Atlou 
for  the  Natloruil  Council  on  the  Ag;ng.  we 
kniDW  that  the  majority,  some  70  percent  of 
Americans,  oppose  or  are  not  In  favor  of 
mandatory  retirement. 

One-third  of  all  the  Income  that  older 
people  bring  in  they  bring  in  through  their 
own  work,  despite  the  prejudice  and  the  bias 
that  exists  against  them  for  work  and  for 
emploj-ment  opportunities  They  often  work 
under  very  humiliating  circumstances,  doing 
work  which  they  often  are  forced  not  tn  re- 
port on  their  Income  tax  In  order  to  sur- 
vive. A  very.  I  am  afraid,  most  unhappy  and 
humiliating  experience  rather  than  a  digni- 
fied experience  for  older  Americans  5W?venty 
percent  of  older  people  live  in  their  uwn 
housing  We  must,  however,  mrefi'lly  and 
sclentlflcally  evaluate  Just  what  that  means. 
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in  view  of  the  fact  that  It  is  housing  that 
may  have  been  purchased  40  or  50  years  ago. 
may  be  in  various  states  of  disrepair,  and  may 
need  to  have  maintenance  and  services  which 
now  the  older  person  cannot  afford  to  keep 
up. 

The  availability  of  service  is  another  vital 
is'ue  which  Is  at  the  base,  root  of  many  of 
t;,e  problems  of  older  people  Transportation 
Is  extremely  difficult  for  them  They  may  no 
longer  drive  a  car  and  we  don't  have  the 
kind  of  effective  rapid,  public  transportation 
s>-st«ms  which  we  need  for  them  to  get  to  a 
doctor,  to  obtain  recreation,  or  to  get  social 
services. 

Malnutrition  Is  also  quite  common  among 
older  people,  not  only  as  a  result  of  penury, 
b'Jt  also  because  of  lonellneFS  I  have  men- 
tioned the  fact  that  women  outlive  men. 
That  means  that  we  have  approximately  12 
to  13  million  older  women  to  about  eight  or 
so  million  older  men  who  are  living  alone. 
The.se  people  may  become  less  Interested  In 
preparing  food,  either  out  of  their  erlef  or 
out  of  their  discomfort.  They  may  then  wind 
up  with  toast,  tea,  or  maybe  a  little  mllV; 
Thus,  we  often  find  ourselves  admitting  such 
a  person  to  a  hospital  wit.n  what  get*  re- 
ferred to  very  easily  as  "senility,"  but  Is 
simply  a  function  of  Inadequate  food  supply 
to  the  brain.  It  Is  quite  obvious,  of  course, 
that  if  you  do  not  have  adequate— -ox\  gen, 
blood  flow,  sugar. — nutrition  to  the  brain  It 
will  not  function  as  accurately,  as  clearly  as 
It  would  If  It  Is  well  nourished. 

Presumably,  medicare  has  gone  a  long  way 
in  aiding  our  older  population.  As  a  concept 
It  IS  Indeed  extremely  important  and  is  a 
very  vital  contribution  to  the  22  million 
older  Amerlcarts.  but  It  has  Its  limits  It  wa<: 
set  up  as  though  older  people  are  younger 
people.  It  does  not  have  any  provision^  for 
what  old  people  need  such  as  for  checkups. 
for  foot  care,  for  teeth,  for  hearing  aids,  for 
glasses,  for  eye  checks,  or  for  lonf-tcrm  care 
That  It  Is  set  up  as  though  older  people 
were  young  people  Ls  part  of  that  mysterious 
denial  of  the  realities  of  old  ape  that  so  many 
of  us  In  this  country,  ar.J  I  think  elsewhere, 
loo.  have  had.  We  need  some  basic  cuncefj- 
tual  reforms  m  what  Medicare  provides,  and 
that.  In  turn,  also  means  we  need  dras'lc 
changes  in  medical  education 

We  spent  tn  this  countn,-.  last  year,  some 
1117  billion  in  health  care  A  substantia! 
amount  of  that,  perhaps  as  much  as  one-half 
was  In  the  area  of  chronic  disease.  Two- 
thirds  of  every  dollar  that  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment spent  ::.  health  wa.s  spent  in  the 
population  over  ']!^  ye^rs  of  age,  and  vet  we 
do  not  have  a  medical  school  In  the  United 
States  where  medical  students  are  required 
on  a  routine,  regular  ba.sls  t"  have  training 
in  a  nursing  home.  ThLs  Is  true  even  though 
at  the  moment  we  r.ow  have  more  patients 
m  nursing  homes  than  we  do  in  American 
hospitals.  In  our  23  000  nursing  homes  we 
ha\e  1.2  million  people  F^irthermore  there 
Is  \'lrtually  no  research  going  on  In  these 
homes:  there  Is  no  training:  and  there  are 
even  some  genuine  qiiestlon.s  a.s  to  the  q\ni  - 
Ity  of  services  which  are  delivered  within 
these  homes.  One-half,  at  least,  of  those 
23.000  nursing  homes  cannot  even  pass  basic 
fire  safety  Inspection.  One-half  canrot  pa.ss 
basic  sanitation  l.nspectlon  Facts  that  are 
all  well  documented  In  the  reports  which 
have  come  from  the  US  Senate  Specl.il  Con.- 
mlttee  on  Aging  beginning  last  December 

In  the  field  of  ment«J  health  we  have  many 
grave  problems  as  well  It  is  often  striking 
for  people  to  learn  for  the  first  time  that 
for  a  variety  of  reasons  25  percent  of  all  of 
the  suicides  which  arc  committed  In  the 
United  States  are  committed  by  people  over 
B5  years  of  ape  And,  among  those  rea-son.s  's 
the  absence  of  an  adequate  effective  net- 
wort:  of  menta:  health  services  with  people 
to  sir  and  listen,  to  be  attentive,  and  to  help 
other  people  resolve  their  many  dlfflcultle;, 


fear,  and  concerns  which  they  may  have.  We 
also  fall,  all  too  frequently,  to  recognize  a 
reversible  brain  syndrone  which  la  In  ordi- 
nary language  so  frequently  called  senility, 
confusion,  forgetfulness,  or  problems  with 
attention  and  concentration.  We  now  know 
that  there  are  approximately  100,  If  not  more, 
causes  of  so-called  "senility"  They  range 
from  naalnutrltlon,  to  exce,sslve  medication, 
to  unrecognized  congestive  heart  failure,  to 
walking  pneumonia,  to  anemia  which  affects 
as  many  as  one-fourth  of  older  people  who 
have  been  .studied  in  terms  of  their  red  blood 
eel;  count. 

So  many  older  people  who  are  locked  In 
are  locked  In  not  only  by  financial  dlfRcMltle.s 
but  also  by  an  Inadequate  transportation 
system  and  by  fear  of  crime  In  both  rural 
areas  and  cities 

Old  people  are  a  very  vulnerable  group.  It 
Is  ea.sy  to  take  a  phy.^lcally  frail  person  and 
knock  them  down  and  steal  their  pocketbook 
as  they  return  from  the  store  with  some 
change  or  as  they  are  on  their  way  to  the 
bank  with  a  Social  Security  check.  Not  only 
do  we  have  older  people  victimized  by  brutal 
types  of  crimes  but  there  are  also  \ery  sub- 
tle ones.  There  Is  the  hearing  aid  salesman, 
smiling  and  friendly,  who  knocks  at  the 
door  and  convinces  the  older  person  who  has 
fome  hearing  loss  that  the  be:-.t  place  to  have 
their  hearl.ng  tested  Is  right  In  their  own 
home.  After  all,  he  says,  isn't  that  where  you 
talk  and  communicate  and  listen  to  other 
people?  Weil,  the  answer  Is,  In  fact,  that  that 
IS  not  the  place  to  have  your  hearing  tested. 
It  should  be  tested  In  a  soundproof  room, 
under  very  special  conditions,  by  a  highly 
skilled  clinical  audiologist  and  not  by  a  sales- 
man knocking  at  the  door. 

So.  old  people  are  subjected  to  a  great  deal 
i;'f  consumer  fraud  and  maiUpulatlon  by  peo- 
ple taking  advantage  of  their  loneliness,  of 
their  grief,  or  their  concern  about  the  linger- 
ing malignancy  of  a  spouse,  of  their  wor- 
ries about  their  heart,  of  their  angina,  and  of 
their  natural  and  understandable  searching 
for  relief  from  anguish  and  discomfort. 

Well,  perhaps  I  have  painted  a  grtm  pic- 
ture, but  there  are  also  many  positive  aspects 
of  aging  as  well.  I  should  Immediately  tell 
you  that  while  5  percent  of  older  people  are 
In  the  nursing  homes,  about  1.2  million  peo- 
ple ,or  95  percent  of  older  people  live  at  home. 
Only  about  7  percent  of  older  people  need  or 
require  any  kind  of  financial  public  assist- 
ance. Eighty-one  percent  of  older  people  are 
physically  ambulatory.  And,  one-third  con- 
tinue to  work  In  some  Important  way.  Of 
course,  the  younger  the  older  age  group  the 
more  that  Is  the  case. 

More  and  more  we  are  recognizing  two 
kinds  of  older  populations.  One  Is  a  group 
that  Is  Increasingly  healthier,  with  an  ex- 
tended middle  age.  as  It  were.  Perhaps  they 
shovUd  be  thought  of  as  the  young  old.  They 
are  between  65  and  75  or  80  years  of  age 
Then  there  Is  the  eighty-plus  or  old-old  age 
group  who  do,  of  course,  have  more  disabili- 
ties and  more  likely  more  Illnesses. 

Twenty  or  so  years  ago  when  I  had  my  first 
tour  of  dtity  here  at  NIH,  I  was  In  the  Public 
Health  Service  and  looked  Into  nursing 
homes  In  Montgomery  County.  This  was 
1958.  I  was  struck  by  the  fact  that  a  nursing 
home  was  very  frequently  a  facility  that  had 
no  nurses  and  could  hardly  qualify  under 
that  fine  term  "home."  I  think  things  have 
Improved  somewhat,  but  what  was  also  strik- 
ing at  that  time  was  that  the  average  age  of 
admission  was  about  70  years  of  age.  It  Is 
now  nationally  about  80  years  of  age.  So, 
people  are  able  to  remain  In  their  homes, 
out  of  Institutions  longer  than  was  true  Just 
20  years  ago. 

What  else  can  we  do?  Let  tis  look  at  some 
of  the  positive  things  and  get  to  some  areas 
of  potentially  exciting  and  Interesting  re- 
search. One  thing  we  can  try  to  do  Is  to  learn 
something  more  about  how  we  change  our 


culture's  attitudes  to  become  more  sensitive, 
more  conscious,  and  more  aware  of  the  fact 
that  like  It  or  not  we  all  grow  old;  we  all 
proceed  through  a  kind  of  life  cycle;  and 
that  there  are  many  valuable,  positive,  and 
Interesting  aspects  of  the  change  we  go 
through.  Another  thing  we  can  do  is  to  be- 
come more  thoughtful  and  that  goes  all 
through  society  to  say,  bus  drivers.  Now  I  am 
not  Just  trying  to  pick  on  bus  drivers,  but 
they  may  by  not  thinking,  proceed  very 
speedily  after  picking  up  an  older  person.  By 
not  waiting  for  them  to  get  a  seat,  or  holler- 
ing, "Hurry  up,  lady,"  and  proceeding  jerkily 
down  the  city  street  they  hurt  or  humiliate 
the  older  person. 

Another  major  area  where  we  can  turn  our 
national  habits  Is  In  the  area  of  prevention. 
We  know  that  we  have  got  to  be  more  efTec- 
tlve  in  prevention  and  that  that  will  do  a 
great  deal  to  enhance  the  quality  of  life.  Our 
current  habits  are  not  altogether  rewarding 
and  pleasurable  to  have  to  discuss.  For  exam- 
ple: .=ome  10  million  Americans  have  serious 
problems  with  alcoholism:  a  significant  num- 
ber of  Americans  are  overweight:  despite 
well-documented  evidence  all  too  many 
Americans  still  continue  to  smoke;  and,  fi- 
nally physical  fitness  Is  not  a  major  interest 
of  most  Americans.  Some  55  percent  of  the 
45  and  over  population  In  the  United  States 
remain  Indolent,  that  Is  without  any  kliid  of 
regularized  fitness  program.  This  Is  In  the 
face  of  evidence  that  with  25-30  minutes  of 
reasonable  exercise  three  days  a  week  we 
could  go  a  long  way.  If  not  In  preventing 
heart  attacks  and  other  disabilities.  In  en- 
hancing the  UkeUhood  of  recovery  therefrom 
and  In  mamtalnlng  a  much  more  general 
sense  of  well-being. 

In  our  dietary  habits  we  continue  tc  move 
towards  convenience  foods,  which  are  often 
high  in  calories  and  lew  in  basic  nutriment. 
It  Is  very  hard  to  go  Into  any  restaurant,  even 
a  famUy  restaurant,  and  ask  for  skimmed 
milk.  We  continue  to  eat  heavy  animal  fat 
and  high  cholesterol  diets. 

Today.  \%e  spend  only  four  cents  out  of 
every  health  dollar  on  prevention.  We  wait 
until  the  horte  gets  cut  of  the  barn  rather 
than  doing  those  kinds  of  things  which  could 
go  such  a  long  way  in  enhancing  the  quality 
of  our  life  by  preventing  disability. 

Research  Is  perhaps  the  number  one  cost 
containment  step  that  we  could  take  Insofar 
as  the  later  years  are  concerned.  When  you 
think  back  on  the  discovery  of  penicillin  by 
Alexander  Fleming  in  the  1920's,  you  can  rec- 
ognize the  billions  of  dollars  that  were  saved 
B^  a  result  of  this  important  step  In  the 
conquest  of  infectious  dtsases.  We  know  that 
we  have  yet  to  have  a  Fleming  of  chronic  dis- 
eases, but  maybe  there  can  be.  Certainly  we 
need  basic  and  significant  research  in  the 
area  of  chronic  Illness  and  In  the  area  of  vul- 
nerabilities to  various  Illnesses  that  come 
about  as  a  result  of  age.  More  precisely,  we 
need  to  lock  at  certain  time-dependent  proc- 
esses that  occur  In  humankind,  immuno- 
competence  Is  a  very  good  example.  We  know- 
that  the  protective  defense  capacity  of  the 
organism  In  the  fsice  of  infections  !.•=  com- 
promised with  age.  The  degree  to  which  our 
Immune  system  effectively  responds  is  re- 
duced, as  are  the  various  other  body  signal- 
ling, defending  and  protecting  reactions  such 
as  our  white  cell  response  or  our  feeling  of 
pain.  For  Instance,  one  sees  an  older  man 
who  has  had  a  massive  heart  attack  and  yet 
reports  no  chest  pain,  one  may  see  a  person 
with  pneumonia  who  does  not  have  an  ele- 
vated white  cell  count:  a  symptom  ordinarily 
associated  with  an  Infection,  or  one  may  see 
a  person  with  appendlcltles  who  does  not 
have  the  usual  telltale  signs  upon  examina- 
tion. 

We  have  excellent  scientists.  lnim\inolo- 
glsts.  and  Immunochemlsts  who  are  working 
to  try  to  understai:d  some  of  the  basic  princi- 
ples of  the  immune  m»echanlsm. 

It  Is   not   only   Important  Insofar  as   the 
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overcoming  of  Infections  Is  cc  ncerned,  but 
»U»o  tiiere  are  even  some  promi  Jlng  researcti 
Ideaa  regarding  that  devastitlng  condl- 
tluii  called  senile  dfmentUi.  a  condition 
which  staggers  human  beings  through  the 
destruction  of  meniory  and  of  peraonallty. 
There  is  some  evidence  tliat  w»  can  become 
aller^clc  to  parts  of  our  own  b<.<Iy.  that  la  to 
our  own  body  proteins.  These  ajts  referred  to 
as  autoimmune  responses  or  dlleases.  Now,  I 
don't  mean  to  say  that  wp  are  on  the 
threshold  of  a  discovery.  It  wi'i;ld  :ie  mislead- 
ing to  Imixly  that  we  ha\r  s  xf  answer  *o 
senility  right  around  thi"  >'rrii9r  Ther©  are, 
however,  some  promising  aveni^s  of  work  In 
the  area  of  immunology,  insofar  as  auto- 
Immune  diseases  are  concemec  and  Insofar 
as  broad  efforts  to  enhance  the  L  amune  capa- 
city of  the  organism  are  confl  >med.  These 
areas  are  already  being  examii  ed  by  scien- 
tists within  the  National  InstU  ite  on  Aging 
and  by  scientists  who  are  suppc  rted  through 
the  National  Institute  on  Aglni  . 

Another  area  at  which  we  n(  ed  to  look  Is 
drug-drug  Interactions  and  dr  ig-age  inter- 
actions. It  Is  amazing  how  many  drugs  people 
tiike  Over  the  years  I  often  h  id  had  older 
po-.ple  bring  their  medicine  cl  jst  In  to  m© 
and  dump  It  right  on  my  floor,  If  need  be.  I 
ask  them  where  they  got  the  drugs  from. 
You  know  It  may  have  been  fr(  m  their  next 
door  neighbor.  Some  people  s  arted  taking 
a  particular  medicine  as  much  as  five  years 
ago.  and  It  seened  to  do  them  some  good  at 
that  time,  but  now  it  may  not  lave  any  real 
application  a  fact  of  which  they  may  b©  quite 
unaware.  What  Is  more  Import!  nt  Is  the  fact 
that  their  own  physician  mayjb©  quite  un- 
aware of  the  possible  drug-drug  adverse  In- 
teractions age-drug  Interaction*  that  can  and 
do  occur.  j 

For  example:  an  older  woman,  for  some 
reason  not  an  older  man,  receding  the  anti- 
coagulant. Heparin,  has  a  gre  iter  likelihood 
of  untoward  bleeding  reactloi  s.  We  are  not 
sure  why. 

Some  of  the  tranquilizer!  which  in  a 
younger  person  may  have  a  ;almlng  effect 
may  create  a  dangerous  dro  irslness  In  an 
Older  person. 

The  barbiturates  which  wi  think  of  as 
being  sedatives  or  hypnotics  o  help  people 
tleep  at  night  may  create  parai  oxlcal  excita- 
tory reactions  In  older  people.  )artlcularly  if 
there  Is  brain  damage. 

Certain  tranquilizers  given  to  old  people 
can  even  create  a  terrifying  co  idltlon  called 
tardive  dyskinesia.  The  horro  of  this  can 
be  best  demonstrated  by  yc  ir  Imagining 
yourself  as  having  no  control  <  ver  your  own 
mouth  area  and  of  your  tongui  reaching  out 
as  though  It  were  trying  to  ca  ch  a  fly.  This 
condition  Is  extremely  hard  U  treat  and  Is 
much  more  common  with  ol<  age  and  In 
women,  who  have  been  on  phen  >thlazlnes  for 
a  longer  period  of  time.  Phenot  ilazlnes  are  a 
major  class  of  tranquUlzlng  m«  llcatlons. 

I  am  not  here  to  try  to  frlgl  ten  you.  Ob- 
viously drugs  have  a  very  Im]  ortant  place 
but  we  do  tend  to  over  use  th«  m.  to  misuse 
them,  and  to  not  b©  properly  k  lowledgeable 
about  their  relationship  to  agi  .  Our  major 
textbooks  in  pharmacology  am  1  In  psycho- 
pharmacology  very  frequently  do  not  ever 
have  age  In  their  Index.  So,  It  will  be  very 
Important  for  our  new  Instltut »  to  work  to 
develop  a  better  understanding  1 1  the  absorp- 
tion and  distribution  of  the  ma  ly  chemicals 
which  we  place  In  our  bodies.  Wi  also  need  to 
better  understand  the  way  l4  which  the 
liver  handles  these  drugs  and  frlso  the  way 
they  are  excreted  by  the  kldnejt 

We  fiLso  have  to  examine  the  mystery  of 
tlie  differential  life  expectancy  between  th© 
sexes  to  which  I  referr©d  earlier  Why  do 
women  live  longer  than  m©n?  Som©  people 
have  sugRested  It  Is  genetic  Others  hav© 
thought  that  It  might  be  related  to  the  en- 
doctrlne  system — to  th*  hormohes  or  to  th© 


differences  between  the  estrogens  and  th© 
androgens.  Still  others  have  thought  that  It 
might  relate  to  streso  Perhaps  It  Is  ail  of 
those  and  perhaps  It  Is  nuue  of  those.  Re- 
gardless, we  have  to  investl^'at*  and  try  to 
ascertain  more  clearly  th©  many  ©vents,  phys- 
iological, personal,  or  psychological  that  oc- 
cur In  men  and  women  as  they  go  through 
life  to  better  understand  differential  life 
expectancy. 

We  can  learn  a  great  deal  from  each  other 
In  this  country  by  studying  different  ©thnlo 
and  racial  groups.  Family  life  styles  vary 
among  different  population  groups.  People  re- 
late each  to  the  other  differently.  For  exam- 
ple. In  this  country  we  are  very  harsh 
about  in-laws.  There  are  many  in-laws.  Jokes 
and  ther©  Is  much  ridicule.  Yet  there  is  also 
a  failure  to  see  that  Just  as  we  can  grow  older, 
we  also  might  even  become  an  In-law.  Our 
sense  of  family  la  very  much  distorted  and 
very  unclear. 

Now  you  ask  why  la  th©  family  so  Impor- 
tant? Because  In  fact.  It  Is  the  main  health 
and  social  care  delivery  system  for  older 
people.  It  Is  number  one.  Seventy-five  per- 
cent of  older  people  have  a  family,  thus  mak- 
ing It  the  tlrst  line  of  care  and  defense.  We 
can  use  this  better  If  we  learn,  for  example. 
how  Italian  famlll©6  relate  to  each  oth©r. 
how  black  families,  Spanish-speaking  fam- 
ilies and  Japanese  families  relate. 

I  have  to  quickly  note  that  25  percent  of 
older  people  do  not  have  a  family.  Of  course, 
theee  people  have  very  great  needs  for  very 
special  social  and  medical  attention.  Of  the 
75  percent  who  do  have  families  some  also 
need  assistance  and  their  families  need  as- 
sistance. More  and  more  these  days  the  wife 
as  well  as  the  husband  Is  at  work.  Who  Is  to 
take  care  of  grandmother  back  home?  How  la 
she  to  get  a  hot  meal?  Who  is  to  provide  pas- 
sive and  active  exercises  for  the  stroke  vic- 
tim? How  Is  disabling,  crippling  arthritis  to 
be  attended  to?  Clearly  we  need  home  deliv- 
ered family  assistant  type  services,  and 
clearly  we  do  not  have  them. 

Sweden,  with  8  million  people,  has  about 
30,000  samaurltans.  A  Samaritan  In  Sweden  Is 
what  we  in  this  country  call  a  home  health 
aide  or  a  homemaker.  In  Sweden  there  are 
eight  million  people  and  30,000  samarltanB. 
In  the  United  States,  we  have  217  mlUlnn 
people  and  about  45,000  home  health  aides 
or  homemakers,  a  big  difference  Yet,  ao 
often,  there  has  been  blame  heaped  upon 
American  families  for  not  taking  more  ade- 
quate care  of  their  older  family  members. 

It  Is  quite  unjustified.  Sociological  studies 
have  shown  that  families  often  go  to  great 
lengths  to  try  to  provide  for  an  older  family 
member  and  to  prevent  their  having  to  be 
admitted  to  a  nursing  home  or  a  home  for 
the  aging.  Unfortunately  families  don't  have 
the  kind  of  assistance,  chore  services,  escort 
services,  home  health  services  thac  could 
make  It  possible  for  them  to  do  what  they 
would  most  like  to  do. 

Now  let  me  tell  you  ever  so  briefly  a  few 
things  then  about  the  new  Institute  It  was 
established  by  Congress  in  1974  because  the 
study  on  the  aging  proceaa.  the  one  biological 
condition  common  to  all,  had  not  received 
research  support  commensurate  with  its  ef- 
fects on  the  lives  of  every  individual:  (2)  this 
In  Congress'  words,  "That  In  addition  to  the 
physical  infirmities  resulting  from  advanced 
age.  the  economic,  social  and  psychological 
factors  associated  with  aging  operate  to  ex- 
clude millions  of  older  Americans  from  the 
full  life  and  the  place  In  our  society  to  which 
their  years  of  service  and  experience  entitle 
them;  (3)  that  research  efforts  point  the  way 
toward  alleviation  of  the  problems  of  old  age 
by  extending  the  healthy  middle  rears  of 
life:  (4)  that  ther©  wtw  no  American  Insti- 
tution that  had  undertaken  comprehensive, 
systematic,  and  Intensive  studies  of  the  bio- 
medical and  behavioral  aspects  of  aging  and 
the  related  training  of  necessary  personnel; 
and  (6)  that  the  establishment  of  a  National 


Institute  on  Aging  within  the  National  Insti- 
tutes of  Health  would  meet  the  need  for  such 
an  Institution. 

We  at  the  National  Institute  on  Aging  1:;- 
herlted  a  number  of  pre-existing  programs, 
all  excellent,  fortunately  One,  which  up  to 
now  has  been  called  the  Gerontology  Re- 
search Center,  la  located  In  Baltimore  It  la 
under  the  direction  of  Dr.  Nathan  Shock  and 
Dr.  Rebln  Andres,  and  Includes  among  other 
things,  a  nmjor  longitudinal  study.  This  Is  a 
study  over  time.  Every  18  months  a  group 
which  originally  began  with  1.000  and  Is  now 
approximately  650  people,  are  evaluated.  It 
Is  an  opportunity  to  see  what  bapp>en8  to 
people's  behavior  and  body's  over  time  The 
Oerontolopy  Research  Center  also  has  basic 
research  laboratories  studying  things  like 
molecular  biology  and  the  life  cycle  of  red 
cells.  When  scientists  study  bow  v^hlte  cells 
of  the  blood  know  when  red  blood  cells  are 
old  and  should  be  the  end  of  their  cycle 
they  are  looking  for  answers  that  may  lead 
to  broader  generalizations  about  the  length 
of  other  tissues,   organs,  or  even   the  body 

I  have  Just  tried,  this  afternoon,  to  briefly 
sketch  for  you  some  of  the  major  problems 
that  older  Americans,  10  percent  of  us,  face 
In  the  United  Staes.  I  also  want  to  emphasize 
for  you  the  very  great  step  forward,  I  think, 
the  creation  of  the  National  Institute  on  Ag- 
ing within  the  National  Institutes  of  Health 
represents.  By  being  here  we  have  a  tradi- 
tion of  excellence  commended  to  us.  NIH  pro- 
vides an  Important  shelter  for  a  continuing 
enterprise  such  as  a  research  program  In 
the  Held  of  aging.  As  an  NIH  Institute,  we 
will  not  only  be  conducting  studies  within 
the  Intramural  program  of  the  National  In- 
stitute on  Aging,  but  also  supporting  prantecs 
throughout  the  United  Staes  In  a  variety  of 
research  centers  and  universities  as  they  con- 
duct a  range  of  biological,  physiological,  med- 
ical, social,  and  psychological  studies. 

I  hoi>e  that  all  of  you  have  some  new 
Interest  In  aging.  If  you  have  any  questions 
about  our  new  Institute  and  Its  mission. 
I  would  be  very  happy  to  discuss  them  with 
you. 

Thank  you  very  much  for  your  attention. 

(Applause  ) 

Question.  Are  the  parts  of  the  body  that 
don't  replenish?  Do  they  wear  away?  and  are 
these  major  factors  In  aKlng?  I  am  thhiklng 
of  brain  cells 

Dr.  Btm-KR.  Yes. 

Question.  And  how  much  reserve  doe©  the 
body  have? 

Dr.  BuTiiR  For  example,  the  cells  of  the 
central  nervous  system  a. id  the  brain,  do  not 
divide.  Our  skin  docs  continue  to  accumulate 
and  to  rub  off.  Our  red  cells,  as  I  mentioned, 
go  through  120-day  cycle,  but  many  of  our 
tissues  and  tissue  cells  do  not,  and  thus  once 
damaged  we  have  a  serious  problem. 

Sometimes  that  damage  may  be  recover- 
able. We  may  be  able  to  find  some  tech- 
niques for  recoverablUty,  but  If  the  necrosis 
or  death  of  brain  cells  Is  complete,  the  likeli- 
hood, at  least  In  th©  foreseeable  future  of 
finding  some  solution  to  that  Is  not  at  hand. 

Question.  I  am  not  speaking  of  ma.sslve 
things  but  Just  the  eroding  away  with  time. 
Do  we  have  a  continual  loss  of  brain  rells^ 

Dr  Bttti-er  Yes,  we  do  Fortunately  thou^•h 
we  have  so  many  to  begin  with  that  ln.scfar 
as  the  natural  dying  away  of  brain  cell.s  Is 
concerned  It  is  very  questionable  a-s  to  Ju.st 
how  much  Impact  that  has  In  the  absence 
of  disease. 

Question.  I  briefly  saw  a  plctiire  Indicating 
diabetes  can  be  Incorrectly  diagnosed  In  old- 
er people  because  they  are  Judged  by  the 
same  standards  as  diabetes  In  younger 
people 

Dr.  BtrrLKR  Yes.  That  Is  quite  a  debatable 
Issue  There  have  been  a  number  of  scientists 
w^ho  have  repKsrted,  Including  our  own  Dr. 
Rebln    Andres    that    the    so-called     "glucose 
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tolerance  test"  Is  not  always  an  adequate 
definition  of  diabetes  anr"  what  the  decrease 
In  glucose  tolerance  with  age  is  related  to  are 
yet  to  be  fully  clarlfled.  For  Instance,  many 
places  In  the  United  States  use  an  ag*  ad- 
Justed  value  In  measuring  and  interpreting 
the  glucose  tolerance  test  and  tliere  are  even 
physicians  who  do  not  regard  the  test  any 
longer  valid  for  the  older  age  group. 

I  should  tell  you  what  the  glucose  tolerance 
test  Is.  You  come  in  the  doctors  office  In  the 
morning  after  having  fasted  and  you  are 
given  a  challenge  dose  of  sugar.  It  is  very 
much  like  drinking  a  Coca-Cola,  but  a  rather 
sweet  and  sickening  Coca-Cola  The  doctor 
has  had  blood  withdrawn  from  you  before 
the  test  and  then  one-half  hour  after,  an 
hour  after,  and  then  two  hours  after  A 
graphic  representation  can  be  traced.  Indi- 
cating the  disappearance  of  sugar  from  the 
blood.  The  sugar  reaches  a  peak  level  one- 
half  hour  after  the  challenge  dose  of  sugar 
given  by  mouth,  and  then  It  should  decrease 
In  a  particular  fafhlon  and  with  age.  In 
the  case  of  a  patient  with  diabetes  it  does 
not  disappear  with  the  same  speed  with 
which  it  presumably  should  and  that  Is 
where  the  issue  has  come  \:p 

Question:  What  programs  do  they  have 
uow  to  bring  about  longer  life?  That  Is  a 
difficult  question  in  the  serxse  that  I  think 
we  have  two  schools  of  thought  In  gerontol- 
ogy One.  tiiere  are  those  people  who  wish 
to  extend  life.  Then,  I  think  there  are  those 
that  are  really  much  more  concerned  with 
the  quality  of  life  rather  than  the  quan- 
tity of  life  Much  of  their  research  may  re- 
late r.ot  so  much  tci  extending  llf©  beyond 
what  may  b©  the  natural  life  span  but  see- 
ing that  more  people  achieve  that  natural 
life  span.  For  example,  there  is  some  evi- 
dence that  the  eye  has  about  a  120-year  life. 
Clearly,  on  the  average,  humankind  has 
not  caught  up  with  what  would  appear  to 
be  the  age  life  span  of  the  eye. 

There  are  those,  every  several  years,  who 
come  up  with  what  promises  to  be  break- 
through In  the  extension  of  life.  In  Russia. 
Dr  Ana  Asian  has  promoted  a  particular  com- 
pound of  procaine,  buffered  In  a  particular 
way.  The  evidence  has  not  really  heen  very 
compelling.  Vitamin  E  Is  still  another  "cure 
for  aging"  That,  too,  I  am  afraid,  has  more 
of  the  promise  in  It  than  the  reality.  I 
guess  there  are  a  great  many  people  who 
feel  deeply  about  extending  th©  life  spEin 
with  this. 

For  Instance,  there  have  been  efforts  to 
show  that  by  lowering  temperature  through 
hypothermia,  you  can  extend  life.  There  Is 
also  the  so-called  McKay  effect  which  really 
goes  back  to  the  1930'8  when  a  Cornell  pro- 
fessor found  that  by  dietary  restrictions  of 
certain  animals  you  could  increase  life  in 
sheep      .  .  by  years 

Narrator.  You  know,  I  am  afraid  our  day 
Is  almost  over.  The  buses  are  almost  ready 
to  stop  running.  Perhaps  If  some  of  you 
would  like  to  come  down  and  talk  to  Dr. 
Butler  for  a  minutes  longer.  I  am  sure  he 
would  welcome  that.  I  am  sorry  to  say  that 
at  thl.^;  time  I  must  Interrupt  and  thank  you 
80  much  for  coming,  and  thank  you,  I>r. 
Butler. 

(Thereupon,  the  meeting  was  concluded.) 


SENATOR   BROOKE   ON   NEW  YORK 
CITY 

Mr  PROXMIRE  Mr.  Pre.sWent, 
throughout  the  Banking  Committee's  de- 
llberatlon.'^  on  the  New  York  City  Sea- 
sonal Financlnp  Act  of  1975,  the  dL-Jtin- 
?ulshed  Senator  from  Massachusetts 
'Mr.  Br<X)ke)  played  an  active  role,  and 
his  thinking  had  a  major  influence  in 
shaping  the  final  form  which  that  legis- 
lation took. 


Last  week.  Senator  Brooke  addressed 
the  Fourth  Annual  Fiorello  H.  LaGuardia 
Awards  Dinner  of  the  New  School  for  So- 
cial Research  in  New  York  City.  His  re- 
marks are.  I  think,  particularly  apt  and 
timely,  and  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  read 
them.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
Senator  Brooke's  remarks  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  remarks 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows : 

New    York:     A    RECONsrDEii.\TioN    or    Crrr, 
State,  and  Federal  RESPONSiBrLrriES 

It  Is  an  honor  and  a  privilege  to  be  with 
you  at  the  4th  annual  Fiorello  H.  LaGuardia 
Awards  Dinner.  The  recipients  of  this  year's 
awards — William  ElUnghaus,  Felix  Rohatyn, 
and  Richard  Ravltch — have  rendered  Impor- 
tant services  to  the  City  and  State  of  New 
York  over  the  last  year,  and  It  fitting  that 
their  contributions  be  recognized  this 
evening. 

But  even  as  we  pause  to  honor  these  men, 
we  know  that  the  public  spirit  which  Inspired 
them  to  offer  their  services  Is  still  needed. 
For  many  of  the  questions  which  New  York's 
fiscal  crisis  raises  for  the  City,  the  State,  and 
the  Federal  government  remain  unanswered. 

It  was  Just  seven  months  ago  today  that 
Felix  Rohatyn  appeared  with  Governor  Hugh 
Carey  before  the  Senate  Banking  Committee. 
on  which  I  serve  On  that  Friday  morning, 
last  October,  the  Banking  Committee  was 
Just  beginning  to  consider  what.  If  anything, 
should  be  done  by  the  Federal  government  to 
help  avert  a  default  by  New  York  City.  And. 
in  the  weeks  that  followed,  we  on  the  Com- 
mittee wrestled  with  a  number  of  proposals 
for  dealing  with  the  City's  fiscal  crisis. 

For  my  part.  I  opposed  the  long-term,  debt 
guarantee  bill  reported  by  the  Committee 
because  I  believed  it  would  have  hopelessly 
entwined  the  Federal  Government  In  the 
City's  finances  for  years  to  come — to  the 
detriment  of  both.  As  an  alternative.  I  offered 
a  proposal  to  provide  short-term,  seasonal 
loans  to  the  City  to  meet  its  Intra-year  bor- 
rowing requirements  Although  my  propoeal 
was  defeated  In  the  Banking  Committee  by 
a  vote  of  7  to  6,  a  similar  approach  was  later 
proposed  by  the  City  and  State  as  a  part  of 
their  plan  to  break  the  deadlock  which  had 
developed  In  Congress  over  the  issue  of  fi- 
nancial assistance  for  New  York.  Ar.d  I 
worked  for  and  helped  floor  manage  the  New 
York  City  Seasonal  Financing  Act  of  1975 
which  was  passed  and  signed  Into  law  by 
the  President  on  December  9  of  last  year. 

Now  the  Immediate  fiscal  crisis  has  passed, 
but,  as  you  well  know,  the  question  of 
whether  New  York  City  will  be  financially 
healthy  on  a  long-term  basis  remains  to  be 
answered.  Last  month  our  Banking  Commit- 
tee held  oversight  hearings  on  the  Imple- 
mentation of  the  Seasonal  Financing  Act. 
And  there  are  some  encouraging  signs  that 
the  City,  under  Mayor  Beame's  able  leader- 
ship. Is  coming  to  grlf>e  with  Its  problems: 

The  City  has  hired  a  new  top  financial 
management  team — two  new  deputy  mayors 
and  a  new  budget  director. 

The  City  has  committed  Itself  to  have  a 
new  accounting  and  controls  system  In  place 
by  July  1,  1977,  and  an  Interim  system  will 
be  In  operation  by  July  of  this  year. 

The  City  payroll  has  been  cut  by  15% 
over  the  last  year.  I  know  this  represents 
46.000  layoffs  and  great  hardships,  but  It  was 
necessary  and  it  was  done.  And  under  dlCB- 
cult  clrcum-stances  the  City's  municipal 
unions  acted  responsibly  to  avoid  chaos. 

The  City's  calptal  budget  is  being  put  on  a 
sound  basis  by  the  gradual  removal  of  oper- 
ating expense  Items. 

And,  perhaps  most  Importantly,  the  City 
has  submitted  a  detailed  financial  plan  to 
reduce  Its  budget  deficit  substantially  In  fis- 


cal year  1977  and  to  eliminate  It  In  fiscal  year 
1978.         , 

When  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  ap- 
peared at  our  recent  oversight  hearings.  I 
asked  him  for  an  assessment  of  New  York's 
performance  under  Its  credit  agreement  with 
the  Treasury.  On  a  scale  of  1  to  10,  he  gave 
the  City  a  9,  because  most  of  what  New  York 
has  agreed  to  do  is  In  process  or  has  been 
done  already. 

ThU  Is  a  good  beginning.  But.  of  course, 
It  Is  only  a  beginning.  Some  of  the  hardest 
tests  are  still  ahead  for  both  New  York  City 
and  New  York  State.  And  there  are  some 
poiltlcaily  tough  issues  which  both  the  City 
and  the  State  must  face  if  fiscal  Integrity  Is 
to  be  restored  and  the  City  Is  to  return  to 
the  credit  markets  In  1978. 

Under  the  City's  Financial  Plan  for  Fiscal 
Year  1977,  »54  million  in  budget  cute,  or 
14%  of  the  projected  cuts,  depend  on  the 
State  or  Federal  government  assuming  re- 
sponsibility for  functions  now  performed 
at  the  City's  expense.  And  for  Fiscal  Year 
1978,  this  percentage  Jumpe  to  61%  of  th© 
budget  cuts  planned  for  that  year.  Most  of 
these  proposed  cuts  would  result  from  a 
transfer  of  responsibility  for  courts,  proba- 
tion, corrections,  and  the  City  University 
System  to  the  State,  at  a  phased-ln  cost  of 
$24  mUllon  In  Fiscal  Year  1&77  and  «216 
million  more  In  Fiscal  Year  1978.  However, 
the  State  has  not  yet  made  a  commitment 
to  assume  responsibility  for  the  programs 
which  the  City  prop>os©s  to  transfer. 

The  plan  also  calls  for  the  transfer  of  a 
major  portion  of  the  public  housing  located 
In  New  York  City  to  the  US.  Department 
of  Housing  and  Urban  Development's  Section 
8  Leasing  Program,  with  projected  savings  of 
tl5  million  In  Fiscal  Yeaj  1977  and  $40  mil- 
lion In  Fiscal  Year  1978.  However,  last  week's 
rejection  of  this  proposal  by  HUD  emphasizes 
the  fact  that  important  parts  of  the  City's 
Financial  Plan  are  hypothetical  at  this  point. 
We  all  hop©  that  the  most  favorable  assump- 
tions will  become  realities,  but  prudence 
would  dictate  that  plans  be  made  to  deal 
with  the  contingency  that  some  asstimptlons 
may  not  materialize  and  Mayor  Beame  has 
outlined  some  alternative  budget  cuts. 

But  even  If  the  assumptions  contained  in 
the  current  Financial  Plan  prove  correct,  the 
long-term  financial  health  of  New  York  City 
demands  some  fundamental  changes  In  Its 
operations.  No  one  who  has  studied  the  City's 
budget  can  fall  to  be  astonished  at  the  high 
level  of  employee  fringe  benefits. 

In  the  current  fiscal  year,  the  bill  for 
fringe-benefits — pensions,  health.  Insurance, 
vacations,  and  so  forth — will  exceed  ?2  bil- 
lion, or  half  of  the  total  payroll  of  the  City. 
The  cost  of  these  bene9t«  averages  out  to 
more  than  $8,600  per  year  per  employee,  a 
figure  which  alone  exceeas  the  total  wages 
of  a  good  many  workers  in  this  county.  And 
compared  to  other  worker^  in  both  the  pub- 
lic and  private  sectors.  New  York  City's  em- 
ployees enjoy  Incredible  fringe  benefits  A 
married  City  employee  who  retires  at  age  6."* 
after  25  years  of  work,  receives  a  pension 
equal  to  125%  of  his  disposable  In'^ome  in  his 
last  year  of  work.  Comparable  figures  for 
other  large  cities  are  much  lower 

While  the  New  York  .Stat*  Con.'^tltutlon 
has  been  interpreted  as  prohibiting  reduc- 
tions in  the  level  of  pensions  already  vested, 
the  City  can  take  steps  to  reduce  Its  future 
pension  burden  These  include  restoring  the 
requlremeni,  of  employee  contributions,  a 
step  already  taken  In  part,  and  changing  the 
method  of  computing  pension  entitlement, 
by  eliminating  overtime  for  in5tance. 

The  point  is  not  that  these  and  other 
benefits  are  wrong,  but  that  the  City  simply 
can  no  longer  afford  to  pay  for  them,  and  I 
can  assure  you  that  the  Congress  is  not 
going  to  plaice  this  burden  on  the  already 
overburdened  Federal  taxpayer  There  is  a 
new  realism  taking  hold  In  this  country,  and 
Its  force  iB  being  felt  In  Washington.  It  de- 
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mands  that  the  FeieraJ  govern*ient.  and  our 
cities  and  states  as  well,  like  individual  fanU- 
Ues.  take  steps  to  balance  thelj  bwdgeta  and 
Mve  within  their  means  , 

I  Huow  It  Is  easy  to  tell  yoti  reforms  are 
neele<i  In  Poor  Richards  4''"'"»'"'-  ^^'^ 
Priuilclln  observed  that  "to  bdar  other  peo- 
ple's afllllctlons,  everyone  haa  courage  and 
enough  to  spare  '  But  let  me  aisure  you  that 
I  do  not  comment  on  New  Yor  t's  fiscal  crisis 
without  sympathy  As  you  well  know,  my  own 
Stato  of  Massachusetts  has  similar  prob- 
lems— high  unemployment,  high  taxes,  and 
a  b\idj,'et  which  la  hard  to  balbnce.  I  do  not 
preach  a  dlflerent  sermon  here  than  I  would 
In  my  own  parish.  We  all  must  recognize,  as 
your  Oovernor  has  said,  thai  "the  days  of 
wine  and  roses  are  over  " 

There  has  been  some  spteculs  tlon  that  after 
the  November  elections,  there  will  be  a  new 
attitude  In  Washington  toward  New  York 
City's  fiscal  plight,  and  that  the  City  will 
be  able  to  get  the  Federal  loan  program  ex- 
tended and  thus  'stretch  01  t "  Its  budget 
cuts.  But  I  don't  think  that  U  going  tu  hap- 
pen As  a  member  of  the  Vpproprlatlons 
Committee,  as  well  a.";  the  Bai  king  Commit- 
tee. I  can  tell  you  that  my  colleagues  ex- 
pect the  City   to  meet  the  r  qulrement  for 


a  three  year  Financial  Plan 


o  balance  the 


City's  budget.  I  personally  <  nink  it  would 
be  unwl.se  for  anyone  to  exp  ct  further  ex- 
tensions of  Federal  loans  to  JJew  York  City 
beyond  Fiscal  Year  1978. 

If  the  City  has  not  taken  Ae  steps  neces- 
sary to  balance  Its  budget  ar  d  re-enter  the 
credit  markets  by  Fiscal  Year  1979.  It  will 
have  to  look  to  New  York  Stite  for  further 
assistance.  So  when  your  State  Legislature 
considers  blUs  which  will  mak  •  the  goal  of  a 
balanced  budget  more  dlfflcU  t  to  achieve. 
It  would  do  well  also  to  consic  cr  companion 
legislation  to  amend  the  Ne  i  York  State 
Constitution  so  that  the  Stats  may  extend 
credit  to  the  City  after  Fiscal  Year  1978. 

While  budget  balancing  and  niproved  mu- 
nicipal management  are  Important,  they  are 
only  part  of  a  larger  picture  Tbe  long-range 
economic  viability  of  your  gret  t  City,  as  you 
well  know,  will  depend  to  a  large  extent 
upon  the  City's  ability  to  attr  tct  aiid  retain 
as  residents  business  firms  aid  Individuals 
who  have  the  choice  of  lociting  here  or 
moving  elsewhere. 

With  all  of  your  problems,  y  3U  still  have  a 
lot  going  for  you — a  magnlflc  lent  harbor,  a 
good  transportation  system,  c  iltural  oppor- 
tunities which  are  unparalleled — except  In 
Boston,  of  course — and  a  creative  and  ener- 
getic papulation 

Over  the  years.  New  York  has  offered  pri- 
vate Industry  a  large  pool  ct  both  skilled 
and  unskilled  labor,  and  thli  labor  market 
has  absorbed  niUUons  of  Imnlgrants  from 
around  the  world.  But  today,  a  large  frac- 
tion of  the  City's  labor  pool  remains  un- 
tapped. The  reasons  for  this  are  partly  re- 
lated to  the  national  econon^.  but  are  also 
local  In  origin.  As  the  prlo  i  of  labor  has 
risen  in  New  York,  business  fli  ma  have  moved 
away  to  seek  less  expensive  1  ibor  elsewhere. 
The  City's  tax  structure  haj  not  been  de- 
signed to  encourage  such  fl  ms  to  stay  in 
the  City.  And.  of  courfe.  n«  m  construction 
costs  in  New  York  are  amo  ig  the  highest 
In  the  country. 

The  City's  business  leaders  Its  labor  lead- 
ers, and  Its  political  leaders  must  all  face 
these  facts  If  the  City  U  to  iBvlve  economi- 
cally. It  must  attract  and  retain  the  kinds 
of  Industry  which  can  provide  Jobs  for  the 
City's  work  force  Barriers  to  entry  Into  the 
work  force  mupt  be  removed.  And  we  all 
must  recognize  that  wages  de]»end  upon  rela- 
tive productivity;  we  Just  cannot  le^late 
the  good  life  | 

In  the  month.s  ahead,  the  ijate  of  this  City 
win  be  decided  It  can  be  det;ided  rationally 
or  irrationally.  The  City  caniplan  Its  future 
of  Just  drift  alonp  The  Clky's  ptiDtlclans. 
labor  iPiiders  and  businessman  can  lead  the 
City,  or  they  can  preside  over  Its  decline. 


To  ashlfit  li.  seeking  rational  alternatives 
for  the  City,  the  New  Sciiools  Center  for 
New  York  City  Affairs  Is  instituting  an  Urban 
Strategies  I'rDgrani  which  will  conduct  year- 
round  rcieiLTi  :\  on  municipal  finance,  ecL - 
uomlc  development,  and  other  issues  affect- 
ing the  ecoiioniic  U:e  of  New  York.  Hi  la  pro- 
gram can  serve  as  a  great  resource  for  the 
City  In  Its  effort  to  plan  for  a  better  future, 
and  the  New  School  Is  to  be  congratulated 
for  undeitaklng  this  effort. 

I  would  venttire  to  suggest  that  there  is 
a  wide  range  of  questions  which  the  Urban 
Strategies  Program  could  profitably  consider. 
For  example. 

How  are  demographic  trends  likely  to  af- 
fect this  City?  Should  the  City  be  plaruilng 
for  a  declining  population?  What  Is  the 
likely  growth  rate  in  the  City's  elderly  popu- 
lation? What  level  of  family  formations  can 
be  expected?  What  are  the  Implications  of 
these  demographic  trends  for  housing  con- 
struction, for  school  coastructlon,  for  the 
City's  tax  base? 

Are  there  any  actions  which  can  be  taken 
to  reduce  measurably  the  level  of  crime  in 
the  City  In  the  near  future?  What  steps  can 
be  taken  to  assure  swift  and  certain  Justice 
without  Infringing  Constitutional  rights?  Is 
mandatory  sentencing  an  effective  deterrent? 
What  should  be  the  relative  responsibility 
of  the  City  and  the  State  In  administering 
the  criminal  Justice  system? 

Caji  the  quality  of  the  City's  schools  be 
improved?  Can  the  business  community  give 
the  school  system  more  guidance  regarding 
the  type  of  vocational  training  which  Is 
needed  by  the  Jobs  market? 

What  can  be  done  to  reduce  construction 
costs?  Should  building  codes  be  revised? 
Should  the  City  or  State  write  down  land 
costs  to  promote  new  residential  or  commer- 
cial construction?  What  level  of  rehabilita- 
tion Is  needed  to  preserve  the  City's  housing 
stock?  Should  the  City  seek  to  aggregate 
large  tracts  of  land  for  development? 

While  the  nature  of  the  Urban  Strategies 
Program  requires  that  It  consider  long-term 
trends,  the  urgency  of  the  City's  plight  puts 
a  prenUum  on  the  development  of  programs 
which  can  have  an  Immediate  effect  on  the 
quality  of  life  in  the  City.  More  than  any- 
thing, this  City  needs  perceptible  results, 
not  grand  designs  for  the  future 

Any  consideration  of  strategies  for  resolv- 
ing New  York's  financial  problems  requires 
a  definition  of  what  role,  If  any,  .should  be 
played  by  the  Federal  government.  Indeed, 
the  New  York  fiscal  crisis  has  brought  Into 
sharp  focus  the  question  of  the  proper  divi- 
sion of  responsibilities  among  the  cities, 
states,  and  national  government  under  our 
Federal  system. 

I  am  convinced  that  the  proper  role  for 
the  Federal  government  Is  not  to  serve  as 
New  York  City's  banker  or  the  guarantor 
of  the  City's  debt.  That  would  not  only  de- 
prive New  York  of  the  discipline  of  the 
market  place,  but  over  time  It  would  in- 
exorably require  the  Federal  government  to 
dictate  what  could  and  could  not  be  done 
by  New  York  City.  The  local  autonomy  which 
has  characterized  our  Federal  system  would 
be  lost,  and  with  It  a  part  of  our  freedom. 
I  think  It  bad  enough  that  New  York  State 
has  had  to  take  over  the  management  of 
New  York  City's  financial  affairs  on  a  tem- 
porary basis  through  the  Emergency  Finan- 
cial Control  Board. 

For  most  of  the  la«t  30  years.  Federal  as- 
sistance to  the  cities  and  state.s  has  been  In 
the  form  of  categorical  grants  for  specific 
purposes — slum  clearance,  code  enforcement. 
education,  and  so  forth.  More  recently,  we 
have  turned  to  general  revenue  sharl.ig  and 
block  grants  to  funnel  money  from  the  Fed- 
eral government  to  the  local  level  But  1 
sometimes  wonder  whether  these  programs 
are  really  the  beat  way  for  the  Federal  gov- 
ernment to  deal  with  the  problems  of  our 
nation's   cities    and    states 

The  rationale  for  both  categorical  grant* 


and  revenue  sharing  has  been  that  these 
funds  help  financlaUy  strapped  local  govern- 
nieiit  addres-s  problems  which  they  cannot 
address  with  their  own  resources.  But  cate- 
gorical grant  programs  have  often  bMn 
.snarled  In  red  tape,  and  revenue  .sliarlng 
k>'l.'-latlou.  while  It  avoids  red  tape,  lacks 
specificity  In  defining  the  needs  which  Fed- 
eral funds  should  be  used  to  meet  It  Is  this 
lack  of  specificity  of  purpose  which  some- 
times gives  both  liberals  and  conservatives 
the  uneasy  feeling  that  revenue  sharing 
could  turn  Into  an  exercise  in  the  redistri- 
bution of  funds  for  redistribution's  sake.  It 
la  hard  to  say  what  overriding  national  in- 
terest Is  served  when  Federal  funds  are  .sed 
to   build   tennis   courts    In   suburbia. 

I  do  not  by  any  means  suggest  that  pend- 
ing revenue  sharing  legislation  should  not 
be  passed  by  the  Congress.  I  strongly  sup- 
port It.  and  I  have  and  will  continue  to 
work  for  Its  passage.  These  funds  are  ur- 
gently needed  by  local  goverimients.  But 
given  a  finite  limit  to  Federal  resources.  I 
wonder  whether  there  Is  not  a  better  way 
to  distribute  Federal  funds  to  meet  tlie  real 
needs  at  the  local  level.  If  we  are  going  to 
share  revenue,  should  we  share  It  with  local 
governments  or  with  the  needy  themselves? 
Our  baste  Federal  revenue  raising  tool  is  the 
Income  tax,  and  perhaps  the  most  efficient 
and  effective  redistribution  mechanism 
wotild  be  a  negative  Income  tax  structured 
to  provide  work  incentives  as  well  as  a  min- 
imum standard  of  living.  I  suggested  this  in 
1964  In  a  book  which  I  wrote,  and  nobody 
read,  entitled  The  Challenge  of  Change 
CnaU  in  our  Two  Party  System.  You  can 
still  get  It  at  your  book  store  for  85.95  As  a 
result.  I  was  practically  read  out  of  my 
party.  But  times  have  changed,  and  now 
even  some  distinguished  economist*  and 
some  conservatives  are  embracliig  this  con- 
cept. 

Over  the  last  two  decades,  we  have  wit- 
nessed a  inajor  migration  of  poor  persons 
from  the  South  and  other  parts  of  our  coun- 
try to  our  urban  centers,  a  movement  of 
the  middle  class  to  the  suburbs,  and  an 
aging  of  the  existing  population  nl  our  cities. 
The  population  of  our  central  cities  has 
decreased,  while  the  number  of  poor  central 
city  residents  on  welfare  has  increased,  hiii. 
the  unavailability  of  Jobs  for  these  people 
has  Increased  the  welfare  burden  on  our 
cities. 

Ironically,  those  cities  suid  states  which 
have  tried  to  provide  a  decent  standard  of 
living  for  their  welfare  population  have  been 
forced  to  bear  a  disproportionate  share  of 
the  national  welfare  burden 

So  many  of  the  problems  of  our  cities — 
high  crime  rates,  deteriorating  housing,  a 
shrinking  tax  base — are  directly  related  to 
the  problem  of  poverty  Only  when  we  treat 
the  problem  of  poverty  directly  will  these 
other  problems  begin  to  be  solved  Tlius.  : 
conclude  that  our  primary  objective  mu?t  be 
to  resolve  the  problem  of  poverty  And.  given 
limited  Federal  resources.  I  must  ask  wheth- 
er we  should  promote  categorical  grant  pro- 
grams and  revenue  sharing  in  an  attempt  to 
make  an  ancUlarv  attack  on  the  problems 
of  our  cities.  Wouldn't  these  funds  be  better 
used  In  a  direct  afsault  on  the  problem  of 
poverty  Itself,  as  part  of  a  comprehensive 
welfare  reform  package,  including  oppor- 
tunities for  those  who  are  able  to  work? 

The  Johnson  Administration's  wcr  on  pov- 
erty got  bogged  down  somewhere  In  South- 
east Asia,  and  the  ravages  of  poverty  can 
still  be  seen  In  our  cities.  The  challenge  re- 
mains unmet  And  until  America  deals  ef- 
fectively with  the  problem  of  poverty  we 
will  not  be  at  peace  with  ourselves. 

The  trauma  of  New  York's  fiscal  crisl.-;  has 
been  painful — painful  for  New  Yorkers  and 
painful  for  those  of  us  who  love  this  City 
But  this  trauma  need  not  have  been  In 
vain  If  the  time  provided  by  the  Seasonal 
Financing  Act   is    .ised  by  New  York  to  get 
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Itf  f.nances  under  control,  and  If  what  hM 
happened  here  causes  the  Federal  govem- 
mfnt  to  reconsider  Its  responsibility  for  the 
pcor  who  live  In  our  cities,  then  New  York 
Hid  every  city  In  this  country  will  become 
a  better  place  to  live.  With  you.  I  hope  and 
pray  that  your  City  and  our  country  wlU  be 
equal  to  the  challenge 


TREATMENT         OF         ALCOHOLISM 
MAKES  GOOD  ECONOMIC  SENSE 

Mr.  WILLI.^MS.  Mr.  Pre.'^ident,  the 
administration  has  proposed  to  consoli- 
date alcoholi-m  programs  witli  15  other 
health  programs,  including  medicaid. 
into  o«e  $10  billion  bloc  prant  to  the 
States.  This  is  a  direct  and  immediate 
threat  to  the  continued  viability  of  Fed- 
eral. State,  and  local  alcoholism 
programs. 

This  represents  one  more  attempt  by 
the  administration  to  undermine  the  im- 
plementation oi  the  Federal  responsi- 
bility as  mandated  by  Congress  for  alco- 
holism prevention.  treatment  and 
rehabilitation. 

.A,nd  yet  we  know  that  alcoholism  is 
highly  treatable  and  that  programs  for 
the  treatment  and  rehabilitation  of  al- 
coholics have  high  success  rates.  Client 
outcome  data  reported  by  treatment  pro- 
grams supported  by  the  National  Insti- 
tute on  Alcohol  Abuse  and  .Mcohollsm 
show  significant  improvement  rates  of 
70  percent  for  patients  who  have  re- 
ceived treatment  in  alcohol  treatment 
centers.  By  significant  improvement  I 
mean  that  they  have  reduced  tlielr  al- 
cohol consumption  to  a  point  where  they 
can  function  normally  in  society.  Fifty- 
four  percent  of  those  treated  were 
reported  as  abstaining  from  alcohol 
altogether. 

Earlier  this  month  the  National  Insti- 
tute reported  to  the  National  Adviscrv- 
Council  on  the  first  benefit  cost  .study 
conducted  en  a  broad  national  scale.  I 
have  sent  a  copy  of  this  study  to  the 
chairman  of  the  Senate  Subcommittee 
on  Labor  HEW  Appropriations,  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  'Washington 
•Mr    Magnuson). 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  my  let- 
ter to  Senator  Magnuson  together  with 
the  Executive  Summarv-  of  the  study  be 
printed  in  the  Record.  The  entire  study 
is  available  to  aU  interested  parties  in  the 
office  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Alcoholism 
and  Narcotics  of  the  Committee  on  La- 
bor and  Public  Welfare,  which  I  chair. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

as  follows: 

U.S  Senate, 
Washington.  D.C.,  May  10, 1976. 
Senator  Warren  O.  Magnuson, 
Chairman.  Subcornmittrr  on  Labor  HEW  Ap- 
propriations,   V.S     Senate.    Washington, 
DC 
Dear  Mr    Chaitlman     We  have  known  for 
a  long  time  that  alcoholism  is  highly  treat- 
able and  that  the  funding  of  treatment  pro- 
gram.s   Is  a  very  cost  beneficial   and   worth- 
while social  endeavor  for  the  Nation 

Now.  for  the  first  time,  we  have  some  hard. 
drx-umented  data  from  a  cost 'benefit  study 
wht(  h  has  Just  been  completed  on  41  Alco- 
ho!l.^m  Treatment  Centers  (ATCs)  funded  by 
the  National  Institute  on  Alcohol  Abuse  and 
Alcoholism  (NIAAA)  since  1971.  This  Is  the 
first  study  of  its  kind   that  has  been  con- 


ducted on  a  broad  National  scale  utilizing 
cost  and  benefit  data  from  the  NIAAA  eval- 
uation system. 

The  study  shows  that,  for  every  dollar  of 
expenditures  made  for  the  ATC  Program 
during  the  last  half  of  1974.  there  would  be 
approximately  three  dollars  In  benefits  re- 
turned to  the  Nation  as  a  whole  during  the 
next  ten  years  (I.e..  the  benefltcoet  ratio 
was  deterthlned  to  be  about  3:1). 

To  put  It  another  way,  from  the  81 1  million 
cost  of  operating  this  program  during  the 
last  half  of  1974.  over  $33  million  worth  of 
benefits  will  be  realized  over  the  next  ten 
years  I  would  also  note  that,  of  the  811 
million  for  operating  costs,  only  one-half  of 
that  amount  was  provided  by  the  Federal 
Government. 

As  determined  by  this  study,  the  benefits 
realized  from  the  operation  of  this  program 
were  primarily  a  result  of  the  reduction  Ir. 
health  care  costs,  reduction  In  motor  vehicle 
accident  costs,  and  Increases  In  productivity 
(I.e..  taxable  earnings)  attributed  to  the 
patients  who  were  treated  In  these  programs. 
The  positive  cost  benefit  ratio  attributed 
to  this  program  parallel  the  findings  of  the 
NIAAA  evaluation  system  that  approximately 
70  percent  of  ATC  clients  show  significant 
reduction  In  alcohol  consumption  rates,  un- 
employment and  impairment  due  to  alcohol 
use. 

The  detailed  results  of  this  study  will  be 
available  shortly  In  the  final  printed  report. 
However,  I  wanted  to  share  these  early  re- 
sults with  you  right  away.  I  think  you  wlU 
agree  that  the  expected  benefits  not  only 
Justlly  continuance  and  expansion  of  Federa; 
appropriations  Ir,  support  of  alcohol  abuse 
and  alcoholism  but,  clearly,  should  be  one  of 
the  hlghestt  priorities  In  our  National  budget 
since  the  total  economic  costs  of  alcohol 
abuse  and  alcoholism  exceeded  $25  bUllon  In 
1971. 

It  Is  clear  to  me  that  these  treatment  pro- 
grams funded  by  the  National  Institute  on 
Alcohol  Abuse  and  Alcoholism  have  fully 
demonstrated  that  they  are  highly  successful, 
both  from  the  viewpoint  of  society  as  a  whoie 
and  the  alcohol  individual. 
Sincerely, 

Harrison  A.  Wilxiams,  Jr.. 

Chairman. 


BENEFrrCosT  Analysis  of  Alcohoi-ism 
Treatment  Centers 
EXFcrrivE  SUMMARY:    volume   I 
A.  Summary  of  findings 
From  an  economic  viewpoint,   the  XIAAA 
Alcoholism  Treatment   Center  Program   Is   a 
very    -profitable"  social  program  for  the  na- 
tion, for  participating  communities,  and  for 
clients. 

National  viewpoint 

The  national  economy  will  realize  ten 
years  of  benefits,  estimated  to  have  a  net 
present  value  of  $21.9  million,  resulting  from 
the  operations  of  41  Alcoholism  Treatment 
Centers  during  the  last  half  of  1974. 

Each  $1.00  of  total  program  expenditures 
Is  expected  to  return  $2.96  of  benef.ts 

Twenty-five  centers  produced  estimated 
benefits  exceeding  the  costs  of  their  pro- 
grams. 

Community  viewpoint 

Communities  will  gain  ten  years  of  bene- 
fits estimated  to  exceed  $30  million. 

Each  $1  00  of  community  Investment.  In- 
cluding local  government  support,  is  ex- 
pected   to    yield    $1146    of    benefits 

Thirty  centers  generated  estimated  bene- 
fits greater  than  the  Investments  of  their 
communities. 

Individual  rtewpolnt 

For  the  overall  program,  clients  will  ex- 
perience nearly  $fi  million  of  benefits  during 
a  t«n-year  period. 


Fewer  hospitalizations  of  4,777  clients  in- 
dicated a  health  care  cost  reduction  of 
85,169,120  per  year. 

For  reduced  consumption  of  alcoholic 
beverages,  1,361  clients  are  expected  to  save 
8572,200  per  year. 

Increased  earnings,  reported  by  374  clients, 
totaled  8130,185  per  year. 

Reduced    alcohol    consumption    by    1,116 
driver-clients  Is  expected  to  reduce  the  risk 
of  motor  vehicle  accidents  for  an  estimated 
annual  cost  reduction  of  896,585. 
B    Study  objectives 

This  study,  a  Benefit  Cost  Analysis  of  Al- 
coholism Treatment  Centers,  was  conducted 
by  JWK  International  Corporation  for  the 
National  Institute  on  Alcohol  Abuse  and  Al- 
coholism under  Contract  No.  ADM-281-75- 
0031.  The  purpose  of  the  study  wa.<:  to  com- 
pare economic  casts  and  benefits  associated 
with  Alcoholism  Treatment  Centers  (ATCs) 
at  41  locations  In  the  United  States 

The  emphaslF  of  the  study  was  t"  assess 
the  Impact  of  alcoholism  treatment  projects 
from  the  point  of  view  of  the  national  econ- 
omy, the  comn:unlty  economy,  and  the  In- 
dividual client.  The  results  of  the  study  are 
Intended  for  use  In  decision-making  regard- 
ing projects  at  both  the  local  and  federal 
levels  of  government. 

The  study  effort  Included  development  of 
a  methodology  for  asses.^lnc  cc^ts  and  bene- 
fits associated  with  treatment.  The  ATC 
monitoring  system  was  used  as  the  principal 
data  source  for  the  analysis.  Additional  in- 
formation en  community  Impact  of  the  ATCs 
was  collected  from  ATC.<;  at  four  location*^ 
The  methodology  was  developed,  the  data 
were  assembled  and  analyzed,  and  the  find- 
ings are  documented  in  this  final  report. 
C    Study  results 

In  the  course  of  the  ATC  Benefit-Cost 
Study,  potentially  significant  Bireas  of  bene- 
fit were  Identified  as  follows: 

Reduced  hospitalization  costs; 

Increased  Earnings; 

Decreased  motor  vehicle  accidents: 

Reduced  costs  of  alcohol  consumption:  and 

Reduced  criminal  activity  and  legal  sys- 
tem costs. 

In  addition.  It  was  necessary  to  estimate 
the  ccets  of  ATC  program  operations  These 
Included  the  operating  costs  as  Incurred  by 
the  federal  and  local  governments,  private 
community  agencies,  and  Individual  clients 

The  study  effort  began  with  an  assessment 
of  the  relative  importance  of  each  of  the 
benefit  areas,  and  the  development  of  a 
methodology  for  assessing  the  magnitude  of 
each  benefit  component.  The  areas  Identi- 
fied as  accounting  for  moet  of  the  benefit 
of  center  treatment  were  health  care  costs. 
motor  vehicle  accident  costs,  and  produc- 
tivity (earnings I  increases.  No  satisfactory 
method  was  determined  for  measuring  the 
impact  of  crime  reduction 

For  each  of  the  three  principal  benefit 
areas,  benefits  and  costs  were  determined 
from  three  points  of  view:  the  national  econ- 
omy, the  community  economy,  and  the  In- 
dividual. The  beneflt-coet  statlstlce.  com- 
puted for  each  ATC  and  the  total  of  41  ATCs 
were,  the  net  present  value  of  benefits  asso- 
ciated with  treatment  and  the  benefit/cost 
ratlo.i 


'  The  net  present  value  of  benefits  Is  the 
present  value  of  benefits  minus  the  present 
value  of  costs  The  benefit  co6t  ratio  Is  the 
present  value  of  benefits  dlrtded  by  the 
present  value  of  costs.  "Present  value"  de- 
notes an  estimate  of  today's  money  value  of 
a  future  lor  past)  stream  of  benefits  or 
c(5sts  through  a  span  of  time  Present  value 
Is  computed  by  discounting  a  stream  of  bene- 
fits or  costs  with  an  appropriate  discount 
rate  (10'~c  was  used  in  this  study,  to  ap- 
proximate "present  value'  dollars. 
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The  net  present  values  a4d  b«neflt/co6t 
ratios  differ  for  each  viewpoint,  since  the 
benefits  reiUl/ed  frnm  eiiih  viPwjKint  and 
the  related  expenditures  are  dlTerent  For 
example,  the  ronmuinlty  aJid  the  IndlvlduaJ 
do  not  rcillzt-  tx-neflt.t  iviki  -  fci'i'd  with  In- 
creased fe<lpral  Income  tax  r"T'':.ie  that  are 
part  vt  lijcrease*.!  eariiUi."-  >i:'ar  •  rt-i- ;.•..•:.* 

Table  1  summarl.v'N  •:■  i-  ri-  •,■  r  -he 
study.  It  Indicates  the  totals  •.'  ■,-.;::.  red 
benefits  that  will  accrue  durl..>-  ■<•:.  vtsirs, 
based  on  rIx  months  of  opelatloi^is  of  the 
ATCs.  The  estimated  costs  represent  the 
costs  of  operating  41  ATCs  d  Jrlng  the  last 
half  of  1974.  Hence,  the  net  sresent  values 
and  beiietlt  cost  ratujn  descrl  3e  a  ten  year 
stream  of  benefits  expected  1  o  result  from 
six  naonths  of  operations  of 
gfram. 


the    ATC   pro- 


TABU  1.— SUMMARY  OF  BENEFIT/(OST  MLASURES 
lOotlar  tmounti  in  millia  iil 


V(«w  (ojnt 


B(nefH/coit 

measur*! 


Ndioiul 

economy 


Eitimatcd  benefits 
(duiing  10  iO     .. 

Estimated  coiti  (lor 
6  mo) 

Net  piesent  value 

Ben«IH/co$t  ratio  .. 


$33.1 

11.2 
21.9 


2.96 


Comir  [inity 
ecuiomy 


Individual 

client 

(It  ate  40) 


(30 
2.9 

:o.i 


$6.0 

1.0 
5.0 


1.46 


6.21 


The  results  are  Impressive.  The  national 
economy  will  realize  a  ten  y  sar  stream  of 
beneflte.  estimated  at  $21.9  mlOlon,  resulting 
from  operation  of  the  41  ATffis  during  the 
last  half  of  1974.  The  domln4nt  portion  of 
this  benefit  stream  Is  attrlbiitable  to  de- 
creases In  health  care  costs  The  benefit/cost 
ratio  of  2.96  Indicates  that,  far  every  dollar 
expended  In  the  program,  the  Rational  econ- 
omy realizes  a  return  of  $2.96. 

From  the  community  econofcny  viewpoint, 
participating  communities  wl»l  gain  about 
iSQ  million  of  benefits  durlngj  the  next  ten 
years,  from  the  six  month.s  <Jf  ATC  opera- 
tions. They  will  realize  an  elevpn-fold  return 
on  their  Investment.  Including  local  govern- 
ment support.  The  benefit/cost  ratios  are 
larger  for  the  community  ecoiomy  than  for 
the  national  economy  because  the  federal 
government  paid  a  major  proportion  of  the 
program  costs.  The  value  of]  the  national 
economy  B  C  ratio  does  not  diepend  on  how 
the  costs  are  shared.  1 

Individuals  also  will  realize  jslgnlflc&nt  re- 
turns on  the  portion  of  program  cost  that 
they  paid.  Clients,  who  recelted  treatment 
In  the  last  half  of  1974.  will  receive  benefits 
(during  ten  years)  estimated  tt  have  a  pres- 
ent value  of  nearly  $6  0  mtlllo^.  Each  dollar 
of  their  Investment  In  treat^ient  fees  will 
yield  about  $6  in  benefits  for  tiie  representa- 
tive client  at  age  40.  Based  onj  the  economic 
return  per  dollar  Invested,  tli  overall  ATC 
program  represents  a  very  ••pr()fitable"  social 
program. 

The  benefit/ cost  measures  |  ( net  present 
value  and  benefit-cost  ratlo^)  were  com- 
puted for  each  of  the  41  ATC^  Table  2  pre- 
8«'nt3  these  res\ilt8  for  a  representative  selec- 
tion of  the  A'ICs  It  can  be  seet  from  Table  2 
that  there  Is  considerable  varjablllty  In  the 
net  pre.sent  value  and  benefit/cost  ratios 
among  the  different  centers.  Itiis  variability 
can  be  attributed  to  many  fafctors.  such  as 
dltTerences  of  the  sharing  of  iirogram  costs 
amouK  the  federal  governmecfe.  community 
agencies,  local  government,  ai^  Individuals. 


TABLE  2.— BENEFIT/COST  MEASURES 
FOR  SELECTED  COMMUNITIES 


Viewpoint 


ATC  code.  Benent,' 
cctt  meaiure 


National    Community 
economy        econofny 


Individual 
client. 
ate  40 


AG: 

PV 1.538,894  1.636.940  114,561 

BC 6.28  2i  49  1.57 

M 

PV 824.801  824.801  10,675 

BC 2,70  13  68  12.96 

6H' 

PV 4.876,136  4.874.115  907  464 

BC 5.16  9.25  1.98 

Bl: 

PV 1.427.896  1.427^896  316,642 

BC 1.07  i.65  ^82 

BO 

PV 6,008,617  5.971,778  799.402 

BC 5.59  10.56  6  48 

NIAAA  tyttem: 

PV 33.152.939  32.994.154  6.049.295 

BC 2.96  1146  6  21 


D.  Limitations 
Although  the  objectives  of  the  study  were 
accomplished,  data  limitations  and  study 
resource  constramts  limited  the  comprehen- 
siveness and  precision  of  the  analysis.  The 
principal  limitations  of  the  study  resulted 
from  the  following  factors; 

1.  Some  deficiencies  were  encountered  in 
th  ATC  client  data. 

2.  No  completely  satlafactorj-  measure  of 
the  earnings  impact  of  ATC  treatment  was 
available 

3.  No  satisfactory  measure  was  developed 
for  the  economic  impact  of  the  reduction  of 
alcohol-related  crime  and  legal  system  costs. 

Limitations  associated  with  each  of  these 
factors  are  described  below: 

First,  some  problems  were  encountered  In 
the  use  of  the  ATC  client  data  for  this 
analysis  The  ATC  Monitoring  System  was 
developed  to  provide  system  users  with  peri- 
odic client,  treatment  services,  and  manage- 
ment information.  The  system  provides  for 
standardization  definitions  and  procedures 
In  data  collection  activities.  It  was  Intended 
also  to  be  used  for  program  evalautlon  but 
It  was  not  designed  for  the  specific  analyti- 
cal approach  of  this  study  When  the  Moni- 
toring System  data  were  applied  to  this  bene- 
fit/cost  model,  some  deficiencies  and  limita- 
tions were  encountered.  Modifications  and 
estimates,  necesaar>-  to  overcome  these  diffi- 
culties, are  descrltied  in  the  Main  Report. 

The  second  problem  area  Is  related  to  the 
measurement  of  earnings  change  attributed 
to  ATC  treatment.  Ideally,  an  estimate  of 
this  quantity  should  be  based  on  a  control 
or  comparison  group  of  Individuals  similar 
to  the  ATC  clients  In  all  respects  for  havlrxg 
received  treatment.  Lacking  this,  the  dif- 
ference (corrected  for  Inflation)  between  the 
Clients'  earnings  six  months  and  eighteen 
months  after  treatment  was  used  as  a  meas- 
ure of  earnings  change  a-ssoclaK-d  with  treat- 
ment. It  Is  acknowledged  that  this  measure 
Is  not  completely  satLsfactory. 

Third,  no  reasonable  means  was  devel- 
oped for  assessing  the  economic  Impact  of 
alcoholism-related  criminal  activity  or  legal 
system  costs.  No  credible  means  was  found 
for  translating  the  ATC  Monitoring  System 
arrest  data  Into  economic  costs  on  a  com- 
parable basis  from  community  to  commu- 
nity. 

Overall,  while  a  workable  methodology  was 
developed  for  assessing  the  economic  bene- 
fits and  costs  associated  with  alcoholLsm 
treatment,  there  Is  much  room  for  Improve- 
ment. More  comprehensive  analjrsls  would 
be  possible  after  some  modifications  of  data 
collection  Instruments  and  procedures.  To 
compensate  partially  for  the  data  deflclen- 
elaa,  ■  yery  conservative   measurement   ap- 


proach was  adopted  For  example,  the  ten- 
year  projection  of  benefits  is  le.ss  than  half 
of  the  exp>ected  remaining  lifetime  of  the 
ATC  client 

It  should  be  noted  that  the  present  study 
is  concerned  with  estimation  of  the  eco- 
nomic benefits  as.'^oclate  with  ATC  treat- 
ment, based  on  data  In  the  ATC  Monitoring 
System.  There  are.  of  course,  addltloiial 
benefits  to  be  realized  from  surces-sful  treat- 
ment, such  as  Improved  mental  and  physical 
health,  and  family  cohesion  In  addition, 
there  are  economic  benefits  that  may  accrue 
from  ATC  activities,  such  a.s  consultation, 
outreach  and  Information  programs;  these 
benefits  are  not  reflected  in  the  monitoring 
system  data  and  were  henre  not  mea.sured  In 
the  pre.sent  study. 

Ptnally,  it  Is  noted  that  the  exact  num- 
erical values  computed  for  the  r.et  present 
value  and  benefit  cost  ratios  depend  on  nu- 
merous technical  assumptlo:is.  such  as  a 
10'"r  discount  rate,  a  10-year  benefit  horizon, 
and  a  full-employment  economy  with  no  Job 
displacement  effects  The.se  assumptions,  dis- 
cussed in  dept  in  the  Main  Report,  should 
be  considered  in  Interpreting  and  applying 
the  numerical  values  of  the  cost-beneflt 
measuree 

£■  Rex^ornmcndationn 
Based  on  the  study  findings,  the  evidence 
Is  strong  that  the  economic  benefits  of  the 
ATC  program  substantially  exceed  the  pro- 
gram's costs,  from  all  three  viewpoints  con- 
sidered— the  national  economy,  the  com- 
munity economy,  and  the  Individual  client. 
During  the  course  of  the  study,  however,  a 
number  of  situations  were  Identified  that 
deserve  additional  study  or  consideration. 
These  Items  include  the  following: 

1.  Eiamined  indiridual  ATCs.  The  wide 
variability  in  net  preeent  value  and  benefit' 
cost  ratio  observed  In  the  study  sugpepts  a 
need  for  examining  those  projects  at  the  ex- 
tremes—le..  those  projects  whr^se  beneflts 
are  much  greater  than  or  much  less  than 
costs.  These  differences  may  reNUlt  from 
differences  in  ATC  effectiveness,  or  they  may 
be  the  result  of  data  collection  and  report- 
ing differences.  In  either  case,  they  should 
be  examined. 

2  Modify  the  ATC  Monitoring  System. 
The  Monitoring  System  should  be  modified 
to  facilitate  and  enhance  future  benefit  cost 
or  evaluation  studies    Some  sugtrestions  are, 

a.  Examine  the  feivslblllty  of  collecting 
more  precise  cost  and  l>eneflt  data  through 
the  Monitoring  System  For  example,  data  on 
the  costs  of  hospitalization  to  the  client 
would  enable  more  precise  benefit  estimates 
than  the  number  of  hospitalizations  as  cur- 
rently recorded  A  similar  situation  holds  for 
the  costs  of  motor  vehicle  accidents  and  legal 
system  co^ts, 

b  Empha.sl7e  the  critical  Importance  of 
data  to  treatment  center  managers  Their 
leadership  and  awareness  of  data  needs  are 
important  to  program  evaluation, 

c.  Develop  additional  training  programs 
for  treatment  center  staff  who  do  the  Inter- 
viewing. Promote  the  prlnclplee  of  Inter- 
viewing and  standard  procedures  for  the 
generation  of  comparable  data  which  can 
minimize  mLsKlng  data  and  unwillingness  to 
respond. 

d.  Develop  a  NT.^.'VA  auditing  team  to  ana- 
lyze each  Monitoring  System  rep<jrt  received 
from  the  treatment  center.  This  team  .should 
be  mobile  and  make  unannounced  visits  to 
treatment  centers  to  check  on  the  accuracy 
of  Monitoring  System  reports. 

3,   Recornmendati'm.i  fcir  Further  Research. 

1.  Benefit  cost  models  may  be  used  to  pro- 
vide a  continuous  economic  e\-aluatlon  pro- 
gram of  the  NI.^AA  treatment  center  sys- 
tem. Using  the  benefit  cost  ratio  as  the  cri- 
terion, statistical  quality  control  procedure* 
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can  be  used  to  evaluate  the  quarterly  Monl- 
Mrtng  System  reports,  A  control  chart  for 
each  treatment  center  can  t>e  mAlntalned. 
bated  on  past  t>eneflt  ix>st  measurements  for 
the  center  or  on  system  norms  Such  a  pro- 
g.'am  sziould  enable  policy  makers  to  recog- 
nize performance  changes  at  a  treatment 
center  early  and  to  suggest  corrective  meas- 
ures before  irreversible  deterioration  takes 
place, 

2.  The  Stanford  Research  Institute's  18- 
month  follow-up  study  found  no  significant 
difference  In  outcome  of  various  treatment 
approaches.  But  different  approaches  doubt- 
lese'.y  vary  substantially  In  cost.  These  costs 
should  be  estimated  a:  d  used  as  a  basis  for 
allocating  government  funds  to  the  most  ef- 
fective approaches. 

F.  Structure  of  the  final  report 

The  nnal  report  of  the  ATC  benefit,  cost 
study  Is  presented  In  three  separate  vol- 
umes: 

I.  This  volume,  the  Executive  BxraunMrr. 

II.  The  Main  Report;  and 
III  Appendices 

The  Main  Report  describes  the  method- 
ology, the  analysis,  the  conclusions,  the  lim- 
itations, the  recomendatlons.  The  Appen- 
dices jireserit  additional  details.  mo.sTly  of  a 
coputatlonal  nature,  that  support  the  dis- 
cussion of  the  main  text.  The  main  text 
consists  of: 

Chapter  I — Introduction, 

Chapter  n — Methodology, 

Chapter  III — Economic  Contribution  of 
NIAAA  Treatment  Centers  to  the  National 
Economy,  Community  Economies  and  Indi- 
vidual Clients 

Chapter  IV — Beneflts  Beyond  Present 
Measurement. 

Chapter  V — Conclusions  and  Recommen- 
(latlo:..s 

Chapter  VI— References. 

Chapter  I  describes  the  ATC  system,  In- 
dlcat-es  the  study  objectives,  outlines  the 
study  approach,  and  summarizes  the  find- 
ings Chapter  II  presents  a  detailed  descrip- 
tion of  the  procedure  used  to  estimate  ATC 
beneflts  and  costs.  This  chapter  Includes 
discussion  of  measurement  weaknesses. 
Chapter  HI  summarizes  the  results  of  apply- 
ing the  methodology  to  data  from  the  41 
ATO».  It  Include*  details  on  the  estimated 
benefit-s  and  costs  associated  with  each 
treatment  center.  Chapter  IV  describee  sig- 
nificant Ijeneflts  not  measured  by  the  pres- 
ent methodology  with  reasons  for  their  not 
being  measured  Chapter  V  presents  a  sum- 
mary of  the  study  findings  with  conclusions 
&nd   recommendations 

The  Appendices  to  the  report  are  as  fol- 
lows: 

Appendix  A, — A  Money  Estimate  of  Motor 
Vehicle  Accident   Ooet  of  Alcohol   Abuse. 

Appendix  B.^ — Measurement  Critique  of 
Increased  Productivity  Beneflts  (As  Meas- 
ured By  Increased  Worker  Earnings). 

Appendix  C  — Health  Care  Sjrstem  Cost 
Reduction — Numerical  Example. 

Appendix  D. — Cost  Effectiveness  Model  for 
ATC 

Appendix  E — ATC  Baseline  Data. 

Appendix  F — Beneflt  Cost  Analysis. 

Appendix  A  describes  the  procedure  used 
to  esMmate  the  economic  costs  of  motor 
vehicle  accidents  associated  with  alcohol 
abuse  .Appendix  B  provides  a  detailed  cri- 
tique rf  the  approach  adopted  to  measure 
changes  In  worker  earnings  as.soclated  with 
ATC  treatment.  Appendix  C  presents  a  nu- 
merical example  to  Illustrate  the  computa- 
tion of  eajnomlc  benefits  associated  with 
cle<-rea.se.s  In  hospitalization  associated  vrlth 
ATC  treatment. 

Appendix  E  provides  a  series  of  tablee  that 
display  the  center-by-center  bcneflt/cost 
oomputatlons,  nnally.  Appendix  T  contains 
data  summaries  for  each  ATC  and  for  the 
M.AA.A  system. 


IMPLEMENTING  LEGISLATION  BY 
CONGRESS  REQUIREID  FOR  GENO- 
CIDE CONVEimON 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  a 
number  of  critics  of  the  Genocide  Con- 
vention have  alleged  that  it  would  auto- 
matically supersede  and  invalidate  exist- 
ing U.S.  law.  This  is  not  the  case.  Article 
V  of  the  Convention  makes  it  clear  that 
implementing  legislation  is  necessary  be- 
fore the  convention  would  become  effec- 
tive in  this  country.  That  article  pro- 
vidas: 

The  Contracting  Parties  undertake  to  en- 
act. In  accordance  with  their  respective  Con- 
stitutions, the  necessary  legislation  to  give 
effect  to  the  provisions  of  the  present  Con- 
vention and.  In  particular,  to  provide  effec- 
tive penalties  for  persons  guilty  of  genocide 
or  of  any  of  the  other  acts  enumerated  In 
article  m. 

Indeed,  the  Senate  Committee  on  For- 
eign Relations,  which  has  within  the  last 
several  weeks  recommended  Senate  rati- 
fication of  the  treaty,  views  such  Senate 
approval  as  the  f^rst  In  a  two-step  pro- 
cedure. Of  equal  Importance  will  be  the 
second  step,  that  Is,  the  enactment  of 
the  implementing  legislation.  To  empha- 
size this  the  committee  has  Incorporated 
into  the  proposed  resolution  of  ratifica- 
tion the  following  recommendation  of 
the  Department  of  State: 

TTiat  the  United  States  Gtovernment  de- 
clares that  It  wUl  not  deposit  Its  Instrument 
of  ratification  untU  after  the  Implementing 
legislation  referred  to  in  Article  V  has  been 
enacted. 

The  ratification  process  is  not  com- 
plete until  after  the  Instrument  is  de- 
po.'iited  with  the  United  Nations.  There- 
fore, this  declaration  will  insure  that  the 
treaty's  effect  will  be  in  total  accord 
with  the  congressional  will.  The  alleged 
threat  of  the  convention  bypassing  our 
constitutional  legislative  processes  is 
nonexistent.  The  convention  itself  ex- 
plicitly requires  the  implementing  legis- 
lation to  be  enacted  in  accordance  with 
our  Nation's  Constitution. 

Let  as  not  permit  bogus  claims  of  un- 
con.«;titutionalit\'  to  subvert  our  active 
support  of  basic  constitutional  principles. 
Once  again  I  urge  the  support  of  all 
Members  of  the  Senate  to  ratify  this 
mo.'^t  Important  human  rights  treaty. 


RULES  OF  TEMPORARY  SELECT 
COMMITTEE  TO  STUDY  THE  SEN- 
ATE COMMITTEE  SYSTEM 

Mr.  STEVENSON.  Mr.  President.  In 
accordance  with  the  Legislative  Reorga- 
nization Act  of  1970.  I  submit  for  publi- 
cation in  the  Record  the  rules  for  the 
Temporary  Select  Committee  To  Study 
the  Senate  Committee  System  On  April 
29,  1976,  the  members  of  the  temporary 
select  committee  adopted  these  rules.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  they  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  rules 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Rttles  of  tttb  Temporabt  Select  Commji-ijes 
TO  Stitdt  thk  Senatx  Committee  System, 
Adopted  Apan.  29,  1976 
1 .  Rules  of  the  Senate 
Applicable  requirements  of  the  Standing 


Rules  of  the  Senate  and  of  the  Legislative 
Reorganization  Act  of  1946,  as  amended, 
shall  govern  the  Committee. 

2.  Meetings 

a.  The  regular  meeting  day  of  the  Com- 
mittee shall  be  the  flrst  Thursday  of  each 
month  while  the  Congress  Is  in  session. 

b.  Special  meetings  may  be  held  at  the 
call  of  the  Chair,  provided  at  least  48  hours 
notice  is  furnished  to  all  Members. 

c.  If  at  least  three  members  of  the  Com- 
mittee desire  that  a  special  meeting  of  the 
Committee  be  caUed  by  the  Chairman,  those 
members  may  file  In  the  ofllces  of  the  Com- 
mittee their  written  request  to  the  Chair- 
man for  that  special  meeting.  Immediately 
upon  the  filing  of  the  request,  the  clerk  of 
the  Committee  shall  notify  the  Chairman 
of  the  filing  of  the  request.  If,  within  three 
calendar  days  after  the  filing  of  the  request, 
the  Chairman  does  not  call  the  requested 
special  meeting,  to  be  held  within  seven 
calendar  days  after  the  filing  of  the  request, 
a  majority  of  the  members  of  the  Committee 
may  file  their  written  notice  In  the  office 
of  the  Committee  that  a  special  meeting  of 
the  Committee  wlU  be  held,  sjieclfs'lng  the 
date  and  hour  of  that  special  meeting.  The 
Committee  shall  meet  at  that  date  and  hour. 
The  clerk  shall  notify  all  members  of  the 
Select  Committee  of  the  date  and  hour  of 
the  special  meeting 

3.  Quorum 

a.  A  majority  of  the  members  of  the  Com- 
mittee shall  constitute  a  quorum  thereof  for 
the  transaction  of  business. 

b  Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of  sec- 
tion (a)  above,  two  members  of  the  Com- 
mittee, one  majority  and  one  minority,  shall 
constitute  a  quorum  for  the  ptirpose  of  re- 
ceiving testimony. 

4.  Chairman  and  Membership 

a.  The  Committee  shall  select  a  Chairman 
from  among  Its  Majority  Party  members,  and 
a  Co-Chalrman  from  among  its  Minority 
Party  members. 

b.  The  Co-Chalrman  shall  eict  in  the  ab- 
sence of  the  Chairman,  and  In'the  absence 
of  both,  the  duties  of  the  Chair  shall  be 
filled  by  a  Committee  member  designated 
by   the  Chairman. 

5.  Order  of  Business — Questions  ae  to  the 
order  of  business  and  the  procedure  of  the 
Committee  shall  In  the  first  Instance  be  de- 
cided by  the  Chairman,  subject  always  to 
an   appeal    to   the    Committee   membership, 

6.  Hearings  Procedtire 

a.  The  Chairman  of  the  Committee  or  any 
member  thereof  may  administer  oaths  to 
witnesses, 

b.  The  Committee  shall  make  public  an- 
nouncement of  the  date,  place  and  subject 
matter  of  any  hearings  to  be  conducted  bv 
It  at  least  one  week  before  the  commence- 
ment of  that  hearing  unless  the  committee 
determines  that  there  Is  good  cause  to  begin 
such  hearing  at  an  earlier  date. 

c.  The  Committee  shall  require  each  wit- 
ness who  Is  to  appear  before  It  to  file  with 
the  clerk  of  the  committee,  at  least  48  hours 
In  advance  of  the  witness's  appearance,  a 
written  copy  of  the  proposed  statement.  The 
Chairman  and  Co-Chalrman  may  excuse  a 
witness  from  such  requirement  upxin  good 
cause. 

d.  Minority  Party  Members  of  the  Select 
Committee  shall  be  afforded  reasonable  time 
to  summon  witnesses  chosen  by  them. 

7.  Television  and  Radio  Coverage 

a.  Any  meeting  or  hearing  of  the  Com- 
mittee which  Is  open  to  the  public  may  be 
covered  In  whole,  or  In  part,  by  television 
broadcast,  radio  broadchast,  or  motion  pic- 
ture or  still  photography.  Photographers  and 
repKDrters  using  mechanical  recording,  film- 
ing or  broadcasting  apparatus  shsJl  position 
their  equipment  so  as  not  to  Interfere  with 
the  seating,  vision,  and  hearing  of  the  Com- 
mittee members  and  staff  on  the  dais,  or 
with  the  orderly  process  of  the  meeting  or 
hearing. 
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o  give  testimony 

.overage I  of  tnat 

At  the  request 

s  not  wish  to  be 


Ttanscrlpts. 
ecortla  shall  be 
tnesses  In  ex- 


graphed  at  any  hearing  or 

while  the  broadcasting  (or 

hearing  is  being  conductei 

oi  any  such  witness  who  dC 

Included  In  radio  or  televlllon  coverage,  all 

equipment  used  for  coverage  shall  be  turned 

off. 

8.  Committee  Records  an^ 

a.  Accurate  stenographic 
kept  of  the  testimony  of  all  ■ 
ecutlve  and  public  hearings. 

b.  Transcripts  of  all  public  hearings  and 
meetings  of  the  Committee  ^111  be  open  for 
Inspection  by  the  public  at  trie  offices  of  the 
Committee  during  business  1  ours. 

9.  Subpoenas — Subpoenas  authorized  for 
the  Select  Committee  may  be  issued  over  the 
signature  of  the  Chairman,  or  any  other 
member  designated  by  the  Chairman,  and 
may  be  served  by  any  persor  designated  by 
the  Chairman  or  member  si  jnlng  the  r.ib- 
poena. 

10   Proxies. 

a.  Proxy  voting  shall  not  b!  allowed  when 
the  question  before  the  Comrilttee  Is  the  Is- 
suance of  a  report  or  recon  mendatlon  I:i 
such  cases  an  absent  membe  "s  vote  may  be 
announced  solely  for  the  purposes  of  record- 
ing the  members  position  and  such  an- 
nounced votes  shall  not  aff<  ct  the  pasrage 
or  defeat  of  the  motion  to  >  isue  the  report 
or  recommendation.  On  otlJer  matters  be- 
fore the  Committee,  proxy  vo  es  thall  be  per- 
mitted If  the  absent  Commit  ee  member  has 
been  Informed  of  the  matte  ■  on  which  the 
vote  occurs  and  has  aflflrma  ively  requested 
of  another  Committee  mem  ber  that  he  be 
so  recorded 

b.  All  proxies  shall  be  In  -viltlnc 

c.  Proxies  shall  not  be  coi  sldered  for  the 
purpose  of  establishing  a  qu^  irum. 

11.  Travel. 

a  Travel  by  members  of  the  Committee  or 
staff  for  the  purpose  of  conducting  fleld 
hearings,  meetings,  or  slmll;  ,r  activities  re- 
lated to  the  mandate  of  the  <!ommlttee  ihall 
be  authorized  In  advance  of  s  ich  travel  Si;ch 
authorization  shall  be  In  thi  form  of  tr»vel 
vouchers  signed  by  the  chalrr  lan  of  the  Com- 
mittee 

12    Staff 

a  The  appointment  or  (flsmiasal  of  the 
staff  director-counsel  and  thi  counsel  to  the 
co-chairman  to  the  Select  Oommltteo  shall 
be  approved  by  a  majority  vdte  of  the  Select 
Committee,  a  quorum  belnt^  present,  upon 
the  recommendation  of  thej  chairman  and 
co-chairman,  respectively  Al|  other  full  time 
staff  assistants  shall  be  apbolnted  by  the 
chairman   and   co-chairman,   acting   Jointly. 

b.  The  Select  Committee  Eiay  proctu-e  the 
temporary  or  Intermittent  (services  of  In- 
dividual consultants,  or  organizations  there- 
of. In  the  same  manner,  and  junder  the  same 
condltlona  as  a  standing  conmlttee  of  the 
Senate  may  procure  sxich  sen  Ices  under  sub- 
section (1)  of  section  202  ol  the  Legislative 
Reorganization  Act  of  1946,  a  ;  amended  pro- 
vided, that  not  more  than  130,000  shall  be 
expended  for  salaries  and  e  penses  of  such 
consultants. 

c.  All  staff  employed  by  th  s  Committee  or 
housed  in  Committee  offlcea  shall  work  for 
the  Select  Committee  as  a  v*iole.  under  the 
general  direction  of  the  Chirman  and  Co- 
Chalrman,  and  the  Immedlie  direction  of 
the  staff  director-couasel  1 

d.  Members  of  the  staff  m  ist  not  accept 
public  speaking  engagement  or  write  for 
publication  In  the  fleld  of  th  (  Senate  Com- 
mittee system  without  speclfl  :  advance  per- 
mission from  the  staff  dlrectc  r-eounsel  The 
staff  director-counsel  and  thejcounsel  to  the 
co-chairman  shall  secure  acflvance  permis- 
sion for  such  activities  on  tnelr  part  from 
the  Chairman  and  Co-Chalrmln.  respectively 
In  any  event,  such  public  statements  should 
avoid  the  expression  of  perscnal  recommen- 
dations or  predictions  of  futxire,  or  interpre- 
tation of  past.  Commltee  or  aiember  actions. 


13    Rules  Changes 

a.  The  rules  of  the  Select  Committee  may 
be  changed,  modlfled.  amended  or  suspended 
at  any  time;  provided,  however,  that  not  less 
than  a  majority  of  the  entire  membership  so 
determine  at  a  meeting  called  with  due 
notice. 

b.  Any  amendments  adopted  In  the  rules 
of  the  Select  Commltt«e  shall  be  published 
In  the  Conffresaional  Record  not  later  than 
thirty   days   after   adoption 


ABRAHAM  LINCOLN ;  UNFORGET- 
TABLE AMERICAN 

Mr.  HUDDLESTON.  Mr.  President. 
Miss  Mabel  Kunkel.  a  distinguished  Ken- 
tucklan.  educator,  and  scholar  has  re- 
cently completed  one  of  the  most  com- 
prehensive works  ever  written  on  our  16th 
President.  It  is  entitled.  "Abraham  Lin- 
coln: Unforgettable  American." 

I  commend  Miss  Kunkel  for  the  con- 
tributions she  has  made  to  our  State 
during  the  half  centurj-  she  spent  in  the 
classroom  and  congratulate  her  upon  the 
completion  of  16  years  of  research  that 
resulted  In  thi.";  book. 

Miss  Kunkel  has  a  deep  sense  of  pride 
for  the  histor>'  of  America  and  the  peo- 
ple who  shaped  it.  and  this  patriotism  is 
displayed  throughout  this  documented 
story  of  Kentucky's  native  son.  Abraham 
Lincoln. 

The  book  Is  one  of  Kentucky's  major 
contributions  to  our  Nation's  Bicenten- 
nial, and  again.  I  commend  Miss  Kunkel 
for  releasing  it  In  thLs  special  year  for 
aU  Americans  to  r^'H  R!id  enjoy. 


THREE  MORE  DEFENSE  OFFICIALS 
PUBLICLY  OPPOSE  THE  B-1 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr  President.  I  have 
recently  received  letters  from  three  In- 
dividuals who  have  had  an  enormous 
amount  of  personal  experience  in  na- 
tional security  affairs 

Roswell  L  Gllpatric  has  been  both  the 
Deputy  Secretary  of  Defense  and  the 
Under  Secretary  of  the  Air  Force  He 
has  particular  familiarity  with  the  B-1 
arguments  since  he  participated  In  the 
B-70  decision. 

Wolfgang  K  H  Panofsky  Ls  currently 
the  head  of  the  Stanford  Linear  Accel- 
erator Center  and  formerly  was  the 
Chairman  of  the  Strategic  Weapon.s 
Panel  of  tlie  President's  Science  Advi- 
sory Committee, 

Sidney  D  Drell  currently  Is  professor 
and  deputy  director  of  the  Standford 
Linear  Accelerator  Center  and  also  was 
a  Chairman  of  the  Strategic  Weapons 
Panel  of  the  President'^  Science  Advisory 
Committee 

Mr.  President,  here  are  three  of  the 
mo.st  respected  military  experts  In  the 
country.  Each  concludes  that  to  move 
ahead  with  the  B-1  bomber  at  this  time 
would  be  unwise  for  military  and  eco- 
nomic reasons.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
read  these  letters  and  contact  thc^e  ex- 
perts if  they  have  any  further  questions. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  three  letters  be  printed  In 
the  Record  at  this  point. 

Mr.  President.  I  also  ask  unanimous 
con.sent  that  a  recent  editorial  by  Neil 
Mehler  of  the  Chicago  Tribune  be  print- 
ed in  the  Record. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

CaAVAin.  PwAiNr  .V  Mi  mar 
New  York.  NY..  May  12,  1976. 
Hon..  WtuxAu  Pkoxmiu, 

US  Senatf.  Dnksen  Office  Building.  Wash- 
ingt"n,  DC. 
De,\«  Senator  Pkoxmijle:  Responding  to 
your  letter  of  May  6,  I  am  opposed  to  the  B-1 
bomber  project  m.d  am  willing  to  say  so  pub- 
Ucly. 

fifteen  years  ago,  I  participated  In  the 
decision  to  cancel  the  B-70  bomber  project 
because  the  costs  Involved  would  not  have 
provided  a  comparable  benefit  to  our  na- 
tional security  I  feel  the  same  way  about 
the  B-1. 

Sincerely, 

ROSWEU.  L.  OlLPATaiC. 

STANroRD  U.vrvERsrrT. 
STAtfToast  Linear  Accelxratoh  Cxnteb, 
Stanford.  Calif.,  May  17.  1976 
Hon    WiLUAM  Proxmire, 
U.S.  Senate, 

Committee  on  .Appropriations, 
Wah-ington.  D  C 

Dear  Sinaior  Proxmirb:  Please  accept  my 
apologies  for  a  belated  response  to  yo.ir  let- 
ter of  May  6.  1976  requesting  my  comments 
on  the  FY  1977  MUltary  Authorization  Pro- 
curement BUI  containing  $1.5  billion  In  fund- 
ing for  the  B-1  bomber. 

I  have  very  little  to  add  to  the  excellent 
three  papers  which  you  have  attached  to  your 
letter.  All  the  technical  points  taken  In  those 
analyses  are  extremely  weU  taken  In  parUc- 
ular  I  concur  with  the  conclusion  that  the 
Hupersonlc  capability  of  the  B-1  adds  essen- 
tially nothing  to  Its  milltar;.-  value,  while  at 
the  same  time  greatly  contributing  to  Its 
cost.  Moreover  those  of  us  interested  In  mili- 
tary matters  have  been  dismayed  by  the  all- 
too-famiUar  pattern  of  growing  costs  and 
eroding  performance  as  Is  reflected  In  the 
B-1  program 

Possibly  most  dinurblng  to  those  of  is  i:;- 
terested  in  the  maintenance  of  a  US  strate- 
gic deterrent  In  the  most  cost  effective  man- 
ner has  been  the  distortion  i.f  the  Air  Force 
program  by  the  very  existence  of  the  B  1  In 
order  to  avoid  unfavorable  comparl.son.s  with 
the  B-1  program  the  Air  Force  lias  retarded 
development  and  pro<;urement  relating  to 
adaption  of  stand-off  measures  for  the  B  53 
force.  It  Is  abundantly  clear  tJiat  medium- 
range  cruise  missiles,  or  even  ballistic  mis- 
siles adapted  to  the  B-52.  offer  a  much  more 
secure  penetration  capability  for  the  8-^3 
through  Soviet  defense — be  they  AWACS  or 
ground-to-air  missiles — than  tlie  B  :  possi- 
bly oould;  moreover  such  Improved  perform- 
ance Is  provided  at  lower  cost.  I  hope  very 
much  that  through  your  efforts  It  will  be  pos- 
sible to  reorient  the  Air  Forces  strategl: 
bomber  program  away  from  the  B  I  towards 
more  effective  utilization  of  the  B  52  .'ores. 

It   was  a   pleasure   to   testify   before   your 
Joint  Committee  on  Defense  Production  dur- 
ing the  recent  hearings  on  Civil  Defei-se. 
With  best  personal  regards. 

WoLfxJANo  K.  H.  Panofbkt. 

Stanford,  Calit..  May  5, 1978 
Dr  Jercmt  J  Stont. 
Director, 

Federation  of  American  Scientists 
Wa.^hington,  D  C. 

Dear  Jcrfmy  :  I  am  writing  concerning  th« 
upcoming  Senate  vote  on  the  B-1  bomber. 
It  Is  my  view  that  our  national  pollf^y.  espe- 
cially In  an  arms  control  envlrr.nraont.  should 
maintain  the  role  of  the  SAC  bomiers  In  our 
strategic  deterrent  force.  Among  the  Impor- 
tant features  of  the  manned  strategic  bomber 
are  the  foUowlr.g  It  Is  '•urvlvable.  cap,iMp  of 
airborne  alert,  recallable,  flexible  as  a  threat 
with  stand-off  armaments  for  penetrating 
onto  target,  a  vertlflable  mobile  launcher. 
and  unambiguously  a  second  strike  force 
Stuce  It  takes  many  hours  to  span  the  dl«- 
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taiice  from  launch  to  target  and  not  a  mere 
30  minutes  as  do  the  ICBM  s 

I  recognize  the  Impending  need  to  replace 
the  aguig  B— 52  force  starting  sometime  dur- 
ing the  next  decade  Unfortunately,  however, 
I  believe  we  are  moving  In  the  wrong  direc- 
tion with  the  current  B  1  program.  In  par- 
ticular, we  are  developing  an  exorbitantly 
and  unnecessarily  expensive  "Cadillac  of  the 
aky"  with  the  current  B  1  design  of  a  pene- 
trating supersonic  bomber.  I  believe  there  Is 
time  during  the  lifetime  of  the  present  B-52 
force  to  reorient  the  manned  bomber  pro- 
gr.^ni  In  search  of  a  less  expensive  aircraft 
which  will  be  sultab:e  for  launching  stand- 
off air  to  surface  cruise  missiles  (ALCMs;. 
Moreover,  there  Is  no  need  to  continue  the 
current  reliance  on  aerial  refueling  as  pres- 
ently required  for  the  B  52's  and  as  beiiii,; 
designed  Into  the  B-1  force  Greater  economy 
of  operation,  greater  flexibility,  and  reduced 
vulnerabilities  should  be  possible  without 
the  need  for  maintaining  the  aerial  tanker 
craft, 

I  hope  that  In  the  upcoming  Senate  vote 
It  will  be  recognized  that  this  country  still 
has  an  opportunity  to  redirect  the  B  1  bom- 
ber program  toward  a  more  effective  and 
economical  design  for  maintaining  the  Im- 
portant manned  bomber  conipuneni  of  our 
deterrent  forces. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Sidney  D.  Drell, 


(From  the  Chicago  Tribune.  May   15.   1976] 

Proxmire  Sirrs  His  Sights  on  B~1 

(By  Nell  Mehler  i 

The  debate  between  President  Ford  and 
Ronald  Reagan  over  whether  the  United 
States  is  still  the  top  banana,  militarily,  has 
bad  a  chilling  effect  on  the  cou;  try 

Even  liberal  Democra's  have,  by  and  large, 
stopped   talking  about   defense-budget  cuts. 

Both  the  President  a:.d  his  challenger  have 
endorsed  the  B-1  bomber  progrtun  Reagan 
goes  even  further,  calling  for  the  B  1,  the 
Trident  submarine,  and  the  rrvilse  missile 
programs  all  to  be  under*  iken  or  expanded. 

Almost  unnoticed  is  the  less  pa-sslonate  and 
less  superficial  examination  of  the  defense 
ls«ue  polng  on  In  the  .Senate  Sen  William 
Proxmire  ID.  Wis.]  has  led  the  attack  and 
the  .K\:  Force  and  other  branches  of  the 
establishment  have  rebutted  using  Sen  Barry 
Ooldwater  (R..  Ariz.)  and  (Jthers  as  their 
spokesmen. 

Proxmlre's  thoughtful  argument  against 
the  building  of  the  B-1  rests  on  several 
premises : 

The  B-1  would  have  certain  llabllltle.«.  in 
addition  to  Its  staggering  cost,  because  it  is 
to  fly  at  supersonic  speeds  Such  fllpht  re- 
quires engineering  and  str'ictura!  speclflca- 
tlons  that  lead  to  reduced  mlso'le-carrylng 
capacity  and  that  make  the  aircraft  easier 
to  shoot  down  and  defend  against 

"The  B-1  Is  denied  longer  range,  greater 
target  flexibility,  heavier  pay  load,  greater 
evasive  maneuver  capability  shorter  take- 
off distance,  and  thus  overall  stirvlvablllty" 
because  of  Its  siipersoiilc  flight  capacity,  a 
quality  of  dubious  mUltary  value. 

•At  Mach  1.6  [the  top  speed  for  the  craft] 
the  B  1  could  not  begin  to  outrun  anything 
but  the  oldest  current  Soviet  interceptors," 

The  relatively  Inexpensive  cruise  missile 
"Is  practically  invisible  to  radar."  whereas  the 
B-1  Is  hlghlv  visible  and  trackable. 

The  (existing  subsonic  B  62  bomber)  can 
carry  24  weapons,  the  same  as  the  B-1  and, 
with  modifications  including  four  modern 
turbofan  Jet  engines  and  related  work  would 
prove  "at  ft  small  fraction  of  the  cost,  su- 
perior to  the  B-1  In  several  Important  re- 
spects " 

Proxmire,  who  ha.s  lx><'n  delivering  his 
attack  on  the  B-1  in  a  series  of  speeches  on 
the  Senate  floor,  says.  "It  must  be  empha- 
sized that  the  'modlfled  B  52  Is  not  a  long- 
run  alternative  to  a  new  bomber.  Rather,  It 
pro\ldes  adequate  strategic  bomber  capabil- 


ity for  15  years  at  very  low  cost  [and  gives 
time  for  a  follow -on  bomber  or  a  cruise  mis- 
sile platform  to  be  developed.  ...  In  the 
meantime,  the  $20  billion  to  $40  billion  that 
the  B-1  would  have  required  can  be  applied 
to  the  other  pressing  defense  needs.'  " 

Proxmlre'.s  argument  cannot  be  fully  ex- 
plored, much  less  analysed.  In  limited  space. 
It  is  to  t>e  hoped  that  those  who  will  have 
to  decide  the  fate  of  the  B~l  are  listening  and 
thliiklng  about  his  views  on  the  program. 


FULL  EMPLOYMENT  AND 
B.\L.^NCED  GROWTH 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  the  Sen- 
ate Committee  on  Banking,  Housing  and 
Urban  Affairs  began  hearings  today  on 
S.  50.  the  "Full  Employment  and  Bal- 
anced Growth  Act  of  1976  "  A  more  apt 
title  would  be  "An  Act  to  Substitute  Gov- 
ernment Planning  for  the  Free  Market, 
to  Slow  Economic  Growth,  to  Swell  Gov- 
ernment Payrolls,  to  Rekindle  Rain;:ant 
Inflation  and  to  Insure  High  Future 
Levels  of  Uneraplo.vment." 

As  a  first  step  toward  substituting  gov- 
ernment planning  for  the  free  market, 
the  bill  would  establish  an  institutional 
structure  for  national  economic  plan- 
ning. Tlie  initial  grand  plan  would  be 
required  to  provide  for  driving  the  un- 
employment rate  for  "adults"  do'^n  to  3 
E>ercent  or  less  within  4  years.  If  adult 
unemployment  is  defined  as  the  rate  for 
persons  18  years  old  and  older  seeking 
work,  the  la.^t  time  "adult"  unemploy- 
ment was  a.s  low  as  3  percent  was  during 
the  Korean  war.  Not  even  the  inflation- 
ary government  spending  and  credit- 
creation  policies  of  the  Vietnam  era  were 
able  to  drive  the  unemployment  rate 
down  to  3  percent.  Those  policies  were 
sufficient,  however,  to  ignite  an  inflation 
that  threw  this  country  into  Its  worst  re- 
cession in  40  years.  How  bad  of  a  reces- 
sion do  you  suppose  we  could  cause  by 
adopting  spending  and  credit-creation 
IX)licies  designed  to  artificially  drive  the 
unemplo.vment  rate  dowTi  to  3  percent? 

Under  S.  50,  the  Federal  Government 
would  be  the  employer  of  last  resort.  De- 
pending on  the  type  of  public -service  job 
created,  the  wages  paid  would  be  the 
highest  of  the  following:  The  Federal 
minimum  wage,  the  State  or  locel  mini- 
mum wage,  the  prevailing  wage  in  State 
or  local  government,  or  the  prevailing 
wage  in  construction  as  specified  by  the 
Davis-Bacon  Act  This  would  remove 
much,  if  not  all,  of  the  incentive  for  the.se 
employees  to  continue  seeking  employ- 
ment in  the  private  sector  and  would, 
thereby,  create  a  huge  new  pool  of  per- 
manent Government  employees. 

In  testimony  yesterday  before  the 
Banking  Committee.  Federal  Reserve 
Goven:or  Charles  Partee  outlined  how 
.such  an  employer-of-last-resort  pro- 
gram aLso  would  lead  to  cost-push 
inflation: 

Private  labor  markets  would  be  tightened, 
and  this  would  cau.se  private  employers  to 
bid  up  wage  rates  In  order  to  obtain  and 
retain  workers.  Also,  by  making  public  lobs 
available  at  attractive  wages  as  a  matter  of 
right,  the  program  would  encourage  workers 
now  employed  In  the  private  sector  to  pre.ss 
for  even  larger  wage  gains,  or  to  transfer  tc 
governmental  Jobs.  As  an  example,  any  con- 
struction project  under  this  bill  would  pay 
the  going  union  rate;  but  since  a  large  pro- 
portion of  building  in  the  U.S.  is  nonunion, 
this  wage  would  be  higher  than  many  con- 


struction workers  now  receive  and  would 
provide  an  alternative  preferable  to  their 
existing  Jobs. 

In  his  testimony  yesterday  before  the 
Banking  Committee.  Alan  Greenspan. 
Chairman  of  the  Council  of  Economic 
Advisers,  outlined  how  such  an  employ - 
er-of-iast-resort  program  would,  in  ad- 
dition, slow  economic  growth: 

3uch  large  scale  public  employment  pro- 
grams would  entail  a  major  Increase  In  the 
number  of  workers  committed  to  relatively 
low  productivity  jobs  in  the  public  sector. 
Thts  would  certainly  slow  the  rise  In  overall 
productivity  and  hence  In  our  standards  of 
living.  Tlie  programs  would  not  contribute 
to  the  capital  investment  required  to  create 
the  productive  jobs  needed  to  regain  a  sus- 
tainable high  employment  economy.  Indeed, 
the  heavy  budget  costs  of  funding  the  pro- 
gram would  result  In  higher  taxes  on  the 
productive  private  sector  or  greater  budget 
deficits.  This  is  likely  to  Interfere  with  pri- 
vate savings  and  capital  investment,  and  the 
badly  needed  increases  m  Job  supporting  fa- 
cilities. In  short,  we  would  be  creating  the 
types  of  problems  which  confront  other 
countries  where  bloated  public  sector  em- 
ployment has  become  a  serious  impediment 
to  growth,  progress  and  stability  This  ap- 
proach has  proven  to  be  shortsighted  and 
counterproductive 

S.  50  would  not  stop  with  cost-push  In- 
flationarj'  pressures  from  a  new  pool  of 
Government  workers  paid  at  wages  de- 
signed to  drive  up  private -sector  wages 
and  demand-pull  inflationarj-  pressures 
from  much  more  inflationary  fiscal  and 
monetary  policies.  S.  50  would  build  an 
additional  Inflationary  bias  into  the 
economy  by  reducing  the  independence 
of  the  Federal  Reserve  in  setting  mone- 
tary policy.  How  many  times  do  we  have 
to  be  told  that  increasing  political  pres- 
sure on  the  Federal  Reserve  will  increase 
pressure  for  short-run  policies  with  an 
inflationary  bias  at  the  expense  of  long- 
run  policies  oriented  to  growth,  price 
stability,  and  sustainable  full  employ- 
ment? 

Rnally.  recent  history  should  convince 
even  the  doubting  Thomases  that  rapid 
inflation,  while  sometimes  leading  to 
short  periods  of  high  emplovTnent,  In  the 
long  run  leads  to  recession  and  high  un- 
employment. By  guaranteeing  an  ac- 
celerating Inflation,  S.  50  would  Insure 
high  future  levels  of  unemployment. 

To  further  alert  the  American  people 
to  the  dangers  posed  by  S.  50.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  statements 
of  Chairman  Greenspan  and  Governor 
Partee  before  the  Banking  Committee  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ments were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

TiESTIMONY     BY     ALAN     GREENSPAN,     CHAJKMAN, 

Council  or  Economic  Advistes,  Betore  the 
Seate    Committee    on    Bajiking.    Housing 
AND  Urban  Aitairs.  May  20,  1976 
I  am  grateful  for  the  opportunity  to  appear 
before  this  Committee  to  discuss  the  views  of 
the  Council  of  Economic  Adviser?  on  the  pro- 
posals embodied  In  S    50,  The  Full  Employ- 
ment and  Balanced  Growth  Act  of  1976   This 
Is  a  set  of  proposals  which  ^o^f  far  beyond 
the  Emplovment  Act  of  1946  and  which    If 
adopted,    would    have    major    effects    -ipon 
economic  policy,  the  policymaking  processes 
of  the  federal  government,  and  the  economy 
Itself.  These  proposals  therefore  deserve  our 
closest  examination. 

The  bill  has  several  major  provisions  which 
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I  woiild  nice  to  atlt'.resa  this  mdr!.::.^:  It  w-ould 
eetabllsh  a  single  numerical  gfal  for  full  em- 
ploynient  and  commit  the  I>ed«Tnl  govern- 
ment to  the  achievement  of  that  goal  wltliln 
four  years.  The  numerical  ^oeA  l«  specified  as 
•'a  rate  of  unemployment  not  In  excess  of  3 
percent  of  the  adult  American*  !ti  the  civlll\n 
labor  force  ■■  The  bill  also  specifies  programs 
and  policies  to  be  iisetl  !n  u^telnlnK  the  un- 
employment rate  goal  If  the  unemployment 
goal  canncit  be  achieved  through  the  use  of 
standard  fiscal  and  monetary  policy  meas- 
ures, tt  ta  to  be  achieved  bf  aaslgnlng  an 
employer  of  last  resort  role  to  the  Federal 
government  and  "throuKh  rojervolrs  of  fed- 
erally-opemted  public  empli>fment  projects 
and  private  non-profit  empkntnent  projects  " 
And.  the  bill  requires  an  elaborate  formal 
system   of  refxirtlng  and  coOPMUatU;. 

Implicit  In  thli  leKlslatloti.  and  Indeed. 
In  any  meaningful  economjf  definition  of 
full  emplovment  Is  the  presui^ptlon  that  em- 
ployment means  productive  jAbs.  that  Is  Jobs 
supported  by  productive  facljtle^  which  en- 
able the  hUh  levels  of  produc«vlty  and  henc« 
the  hlKh  wages  which  are  t^e  hallmarlc  of 
the  American  worker.  When  ^e  speak  of  full 
employment  our  goal  Is  not  k  statistic,  but 
a  labor  market  characterized  by  high  em- 
ployment and  productivity. 

There  are  only  two  ways  to  pay  a  high  wage 
for  a  particular  Job.  Either  there  la  suffi- 
ciently high  output  per  manh^ur  In  that  em- 
ployment to  generate  the  real  fcicome  Implicit 
In  the  wage,  or  the  dUTereiice  Is  paid  bv 
someone  else  Ir.  the  econoiiy  through  a 
transfer  or  a  subsidy  Pvittlr^?  people  on  a 
pribllc  payroll  In  an  unproductive  Job  Is  not 
much  different  from  unempjoyment  Insvir- 
ance  since  the  activity  that  |s  taking  place 
contributes  relatively  little  t^  the  total  na- 
tional product.  We  may  call  St  a  Job  but  In 
an  economic  sense  that  doesi't  make  It  one. 
Hence  I  think  It  Is  Importajit  to  recognize 
that  productive  employmentj  should  be  im- 
plicit both  In  the  concept  hf  full  employ- 
ment and  In  any  number  vie  might  use  to 
designate  the  unemployment  rate  associated 
with  full  employment  ' 

There  are  great  difficulties  Involved  In 
specifying  the  appropriate  minimum  unem- 
ployment rate,  that  Is.  the)  rate  consistent 
with  maximum  employmentj  production  and 
piirchaslng  power,  the  goals  specified  In  the 
Employment  Act  of  1946.  )ur  goal  should 
be  to  produce  the  highest  level  of  produc- 
tive employment  which  Is  sustainable  over 
the  longer  nm  What  thai  level  Is  at  any 
particular  time  Is  far  easlei  to  specify  when 
the  economy  Is  already  o;  eratlng  near  It. 
Under  those  conditions  on  >  Is  better  situ- 
ated to  Judge  the  balance  or  the  tradeoffs 
between  employment,  capac  ty  and  a  number 
of  other  factors  whose  Interdiction  Is  vital  to 
achieving  and  maintaining 
ment  stability.  Our  policy  khould  focus  on 
expanding  economic  actlvl^  as  rapidly  as 
fea.slble  until  we  achieve 
state. 

Specifying  an  unemployi 
advance  does  not.  In  my  Judgknent.  add  much 
Information  to  the  economlclpollcy  decision- 
making process  Our  econonnic  system  Is  dy- 
namic and  an  unemploymerjt  rate  that  was 
consistent  with  full  employment  In  one 
p>erlod  mnv  be  too  high  or  i  oo  low  In  some 
8ub.9eqnent  fjerlod  Suppose,  for  example,  we 
were  to  choose  a  4  percent  unemployment 
rate  goal  but  when  we  got  I  ito  the  vicinity 
of  4  percent  we  found  that  ve  could  In  fact 
achieve  and  sustain  an  ev<  n  lower  unem- 
ployment rate 

Under  these  conditions  «e  would  clearly 
attempt  to  reach  the  lower  -ate.  In  that  In- 
stance the  4  percent  obje  tlve  would  not 
have  served  a  particularly  uj  sful  purpose.  On 
the  other  hand,  suppose  we  d  scovered  signifi- 
cant pressure  with  respect  to  the  utiliza- 
tion of  resources  when  we  rekched  5  percent. 
Just  to  choose  a  number.  I(|  would  be  clear 
at  that  point  that  an  elTott  to  reach  a  4 
p>ercent  unemployment  rate  frould  create  de- 


;hat   qualitative 
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stabilizing  economy  Into  a  recession  and  send 
the  unemplo>Taent  rate  b«ck  up.  However, 
if  we  were  committed  at  that  point  to 
achieve  a  4  fjercent  unemployment  rate  U 
would  be  more  difficult  to  resist  the  pressures 
to  do  so  It.  therefore,  seems  far  preferable 
to  strive  to  achieve  the  qualitative  condition 
of  full  employment  as  quickly  &n  we  are  able 
to  do  Bo.  Having  a  specific  numerical  objec- 
tive In  advance  does  not  seem  to  me  to  t)e 
especially  helpful  and  when  we  are  ajraln  In 
the  neighborhood  of  fuU  employment  It 
might  make  the  achievement  of  stable  ftill 
employment  more  difficult 

The  approach  Incorporated  in  8.  50  relies 
heavily  on  the  ability  of  the  economics  pro- 
fession to  plan  or  to  outline  fairly  precisely 
the  path  that  mu5t  be  followed  to  achieve 
and  then  maintain  full  employment  I  find 
the  thrust  of  this  argument  troublesome.  It 
presumes  a  detailed  forecasting  capability 
which  Is  far  beyond  any  realistic  assessment 
of  the  present  or  imjnedlatcly  foreseeable 
capability  of  the  economics  profession.  Nor 
would  an  infusion  of  additional  funds  signifi- 
cantly improve  forecasting  reliability. 

A  modern  industrial  econonilc  system 
based  even  partly  on  market  phenomena  Is 
so  complex  that  any  model  or  statistical  ab- 
straction, no  matter  how  complex,  is  still  a 
gross  oversimplification  of  the  dynatnles  of 
the  system.  Models  can  never  expect  to 
achieve  more  than  very  rough  approxima- 
tlonfl  of  the  dynamics  of  the  real  world  These 
approximations  are  most  useful  but  they  fall 
significantly  short  of  the  analytic  and  fore- 
casting requirements  of  the  approach  en- 
visioned in  8.  60. 

Moreover,  try  as  we  might.  It  will  be  diffi- 
cult to  separate  political  considerations  from 
the  planning  process  TTie  Federal  govern- 
ment would  sanction  certain  growth  paths 
for  total  demand  which  would  presumably 
be  consistent  with  the  unemployment  tar- 
gets. This  goal  related  projection,  however. 
is  almost  certain  to  go  wrong  For  clearly, 
whatever  comes  out  of  the  straight -forward 
projection  based  on  average  historical  rela- 
tionships will  surely  be  considered  Inade- 
quate by  the  political  proce*is  setting  the 
goals.  Instead  of  basing  the  targets  on  the 
average  expectation  cranked  out  by  the 
analytical  process  there  will  be  a  tendency  to 
adopt  more  optimistic  and,  by  definition, 
less  probable  sets  of  projections  as  targets 
or  as  standards  of  performance.  This  would 
place  the  goals  In  the  outer  rarvge.  If  not  at 
the  absolute  extremes,  of  real  growth,  em- 
ployment and  inflation  possibilities. 

Consequently,  as  real  events  unfold,  the 
economy  will  have  been  found  to  have  fallen 
short  of  the  unrealistic  politically-deter- 
mined goals  for  the  levels  of  production,  em- 
ployment, income.  Inflation,  etc.  This  In  turn 
could  mean  that  either  the  goals  would  be 
abandoned  or  the  government  would  Inter- 
vene further  In  the  system  to  correct  the 
"fault."  Historic  experience  sugge«tb  that  in- 
tervention Is  far  more  likely  than  the  aban- 
donment of  uru-eallstlc  goals. 

Implicit  In  S  50's  specification  that  the 
Federal  Government  set  not  only  economic 
goals  but  the  particular  policies  that  will  get 
us  there,  is  the  presumption  that  our  theo- 
retical underpinnings  enable  us  to  construct 
and  successfully  follow  such  programs. 

Since  such  a  view  Is  unrealistic  what  would 
S.  60  mean  In  practice''  If  the  detailed  pol- 
icies fall  to  achieve  the  sfjecifled  goals,  as  a 
practical  matter  public  service  Jobs  become 
the  means  to  achieve  the  3  percent  unem- 
ployment goal.  For  thU  reason  I  believe  we 
must  examine  the  Impact  of  expanded  pub- 
lic service  employment  as  a  means  of  achiev- 
ing our  goal  of  full  employment 

On  the  basis  of  experience  with  moderate 
size  public  employment  programs,  numerous 
studies  have  concluded  that  public  Jobs  pro- 
grams do  not  ultimately  create  significantly 
more  Jobs  than  any  other  type  of  current 
policy,  whether  it  be  In  the  form  of  tax  cuts 
or  Increased  government  spending  for  other 


purpose*.  In  f»ct,  the  evidence  sucge^ts  that 
after  two  yaan  u  much  as  90  percent  of 
those  public  sector  Job«?  that  were  funded 
would  have  been  creat.ed  anyway  '. hrDjph 
ongoing  state  and  local  efforts  Wliat  hap- 
pens is  that  state  and  local  drovernments 
substitute  federal  fiaids  for  their  own  funds 
as  they  expand.  The  additional  federal  money 
enables  state  and  local  governments  to  lower 
taxes  or  raise  them  less  than  they  otherwise 
would  have.  In  this  sense  a  ^-ood  deal  of 
public  employment  funds  Indirectly  becomes 
a  form  of  general  grants  to  state  and  local 
governments.  Also,  studies  Indicate  tliat  It  Is 
not  the  hard  core  unemployed  who  tend  to 
be  placed  In  federally  funded  public  sei-vlce 
emploj-ment  Job  slots,  but  rather  the  Jobs 
tend  to  go  to  persons  with  good  prospects 
for  a  Job  in  the  private  sector  of  the  economy 
where  wages  are  more  likely  to  reflect  pro- 
ductivity. 

We  do  not  have  experience  with  the  large 
scale  public  employment  projects  contem- 
plated in  S.  50.  Millions  of  Jobs  would  have 
to  be  funded  under  these  programs  In  order 
to  reduce  the  adult  unemployment  rate  as 
measured  statistically  to  3  percent. 

Such  large  scale  public  employment  pro- 
grams would  entail  a  major  Increase  in  the 
number  of  workers  committed  to  relatively 
low  productivity  Jobs  In  the  public  sector. 
This  would  ceralrUy  slow  the  rise  In  overall 
productivity  and  hence  In  our  standards  of 
living.  The  programs  would  not  contribute  to 
the  capital  Investment  required  to  create 
the  productive  Jobs  needed  to  regain  a  sus- 
tainable high  employment  economy. 

Indeed,  the  heavy  budget  costs  of  funding 
the  program  would  result  in  higher  taxes 
on  the  productive  private  sector  or  greater 
budget  deficits.  This  Is  likely  to  Interfere 
with  prlvat«  savings  and  capital  Investment, 
and  the  badly  needed  Increases  In  Job  sup- 
porting facilities  In  short,  we  would  be  cre- 
ating the  types  of  problems  which  confront 
other  countries  where  bloated  public  sector 
employment  has  become  a  serloxis  Impedi- 
ment to  growth,  progress  and  stability  This 
approach  has  proven  to  be  shortsighted  and 
counterproductive 

There  Is  no  question  that  extremely  high 
unemployment  and  the  hard.shlps  associ- 
ated with  It  Is  one  of  the  most  serious  prob- 
lems currently  confronting  this  country  It 
Is  Important,  however.  In  devising  policies 
to  examine  theinature  of  the  problem  care- 
fully so  that  the  remedies  are  applicable  and 
do  not  focus  on  something  other  than  the 
real  problems.  There  Is,  for  example,  an  Im- 
plicit notion  In  many  unemployment  reduc- 
ing programs  that  unemployment  is  a  .stable 
and  unchanging  condition  for  those  who  are 
unemployed  In  reality,  our  labor  markets 
are  characterized  by  an  extraordinary 
amount  of  churning,  involving  entry  and 
exit  from  the  labor  force  and  moves  between 
Jobs,  occupations  and  geographic  areas  The 
statistics  suggest  that  unemployment  is 
more  generally  of  relatively  short  duration 
and  expierlenced  by  a  significant  proportion 
of  the  labor  force 

There  were  close  to  8  million  vinemployed 
on  average  every  week  during  197.S  and  there 
are  likely  to  be  perhaps  7  million  this  yea: 
But  It  Is  not  the  same  people  who  are  out 
of  work  moi:th  after  month  for  periods  of 
years  If  that  were  the  case  very  specific 
economic  policy  remedies  would  have  to  be 
directed  towards  that  problem  But  the  prob- 
lem Is  quite  different.  On  average,  based 
on  ptist  experience,  we  can  estimate  that 
approximately  25  million  different  people 
exp>erlenced  one  or  more  spells  of  unemploy- 
ment In  1975.  and  perhaps  one-'hlrd  or  more 
of  these  experienced  at  least  two  spells  On 
average,  each  spell  of  unemplo\Tnent  ap- 
proximated two  months  and  a  large  pro- 
portion of  the  spells  was  of  very  short  dura- 
tion. Becau.se  of  the  significant  amount  of 
turnover  within  the  unemployment  rolls  the 
approximately  400  million  total  weeks  of  un- 
employment experienced  in  1875  was  spread 
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TOry  broadly  across  our  average  93  million 

wi.rK  force 

Clearly  If  we  are  to  confront  appropriately 
the  problem  of  severe  unemployment  it  Is 
Irr.pTtant  to  recognize  It  for  what  It  actual- 
ly is  Public  service  Jobs  are  not  a  sensible 
solution  for  short  duration  unemployment. 
In  fact,  this  approach  may  actually  Inhibit 
the  normal  proce.s8es  of  Job  search  and  pro- 
ductive reemployment,  and  thereby  unnec- 
essarliy  shunt  workers  onto  public  pa3rrolls. 

.V.though  most  unemployment  Is  char- 
tcXt-r'^ed  by  high  turnover  and  spells  of 
sljort  duration  some  is  of  a  severe  and  pro- 
longed nature  When  an  individual  who  has 
been  specifically  trained  to  do  a  particular 
Job  loses  that  Job  It  Is  often  difficult  to  find 
ftH'  t;-.ir  job  that  u.ses  those  skills  When 
ti.\'.'.^  nre  not  readily  transferable  there  Is 
%  structural  problem  that  can  be  very  pain- 
ful to  the  worker  caught  In  that  position. 
It  Is  sometimes  said  that  programs  targeted 
to  the  long-term  unemployed  might  be  used 
to  eliminate  son.e  of  this  type  of  unemploy- 
ment. However,  there  Is  no  reason  ti-i  believe 
that  public  jobs  can  be  easily  matched  to  the 
precise  skills  of  these  dl.splaced  workers. 
In  fact,  a  public  employment  Job  that  does 
not  utilize  these  skills  simply  delays  the 
readjustment  process — the  job  training  or  re- 
location that  must  take  place  for  the  worker 
to  become  productive  again  Taking  all  of 
these  factors  Into  account  unemployment 
Insurance,  coupled  with  job  training  pro- 
(iran.s  f.  .r  the  long-term  unemployed,  would 
at^ear  to  be  the  most  appropriate  respoii.te 
to  our  problem  of  excessive  unemployment 
It  cushions  the  financial  hardships  a&soclated 
»:*^  unemployment,  allows  time  for  Job 
learch,   relocation    and   retraining 

Our  goal  should  be  to  achieve  the  reestab- 
llshment  of  a  stable  economy,  the  generation 
of  productive  Job  opp>ortunltles  and  a  rising 
«t«ndard  of  living.  Under  normal  circum- 
stances this  problem  Is  difficult  enough 
There  are  some  comjjelMng  reasons,  however, 
for  believing  that  It  may  be  more  than  nor- 
mally difficult  In  the  next  several  years.  The 
employment  of  our  labor  force  Ir  productive 
Jobs  In  the  private  sector  of  the  economy  will 
require  a  very  large  increase  In  capital  in- 
vestment Not  only  must  we  provide  the  tools, 
the  plant  and  the  equipment,  we  must  also 
pnjvide  the  Investment  required  by  our 
energy  objectives  and  by  the  environmental 
and  the  safety  legislation  which  Is  already  on 
the  books. 

Without  the  Investment  required  to  pro- 
duce the  Jobs  and  the  productivity  growth 
we  will  not  achieve  the  Increasing  standard 
of  living  to  which  we  have  become  accus- 
tomed. Indeed,  short  of  fundamental  and 
improbable  changes  In  our  institutions  or  In 
our  patterns  of  behavior,  inadequate  invest- 
ment could  prevent  the  attainment  of  high- 
employment  conditions  and  price  stablUty 
even  If  we  were  to  accept  the  lower  rates  of 
productivity  increases. 


Statement  by  J.  Charles  Partee,  Membek  or 
Board  op  Governors  of  tht  Federal  Re- 
serve System  Before  the  CoMMrrrEE  on 
Banking.  Housing  and  Urban  Kttm&s,  VS. 
SrNATE,  M.\Y  20.  1976 

I  appreciate  the  opportunity  to  present  the 
views  of  the  Federal  Reserve  Board  on  S.  50, 
the  "Full  Employment  and  Balanced  Growth 
Art  of  1976."  This  bill  would  amend  the  Em- 
ployment Act  of  1946,  which  requires  the 
Federal  government  to  utilize  all  of  Its  re- 
sources In  order  to  foster  conditions  that 
"promote  maximum  employment,  produc- 
tion and  purchasing  power."  The  Federal  Re- 
serve Board  fully  recognizes  Its  resp>onsiblllty 
under  the  1946  Act  and  has  reported  regu- 
larly to  Congress  on  Its  efforts  to  further  the 
objectives  of  the  law.  The  central  question 
facing  Congress  as  It  considers  S.  50  Is  wheth- 
er or  not  the  proposed  amendments  will  help 
advance  the  goals  of  the  original  Act.  I  am 
•orry  to  say  that  we  do  not  believe  they  will. 


The  bill  la  both  too  rigid  and  too  inflationary 
and,  on  baltmce,  would  likely  prove  to  be 
inconsistent  with  the  long-term  economic 
well-being  of  the  nation. 

Unemployment  has  been  a  very  serlotis 
problem  recently  in  the  United  States,  as  In 
many  other  countries.  But  this  condition  Is 
mainly  a  product  of  the  reoeeslon,  which  In 
turn  was  caused  by  the  excesses  and  imbal- 
ances that  had  developed  earlier  in  the  econ- 
omy. With  economic  recovery,  good  progress 
Is  being  made  In  restoring  Jobs,  and  the  un- 
employment rate  has  dropped  14  percen- 
tage points  over  the  past  year. 

Substantial  fvu-ther  progress  Is  necessary 
in  creating  new  Job  opportunities,  thereby 
reducing  unemployment  and  providing  for 
the  absorption  of  a  steadUy  growing  labor 
fore*.  This  must  be  a  primary  objective  of 
governmental  economic  policy.  It  is  also  of 
crucial  Importance,  however,  that  we  avoid 
recreating  the  conditions  that  led  to  the  past 
recession,  and  could  do  so  again.  This  means 
that  continued  attention  must  be  directed  to 
questions  of  economic  structtire  and  balance. 
Including  avoidance  of  the  extremely  Inju- 
rious efl'ecte  of  rapid  Inflation. 

We  at  the  Board  are  gravely  concerned 
that  the  net  effect  of  S.  50  would  be  to  add 
substantially  to  the  Inflationary  bias  already 
evident  In  the  performance  of  the  nation's 
economy,  without  generating  a  lasting  in- 
crease In  productive  employment  opportuni- 
ties. The  events  of  recent  years  have  demon- 
strated again  that  rapid  Inflation  can  under- 
mine prosperity  and  exacerbate  unemploy- 
ment. The  inflation  of  1973  and  1974.  with 
Its  adverse  effects  on  real  Incomes,  attitudes 
and  the  quality  of  economic  decision-mak- 
ing, was  a  major  force  contributing  to  the 
subsequent  deep  economic  recession.  It 
should  be  clear  from  this  experience  that 
such  conditions  exact  their  toll  In  terms  of 
economic  Inequity  and  social  discontent.  The 
American  people  have  become  painfully 
aware  of  the  costs  of  Inflation  and  of  the 
need  to  control  It. 

It  l.s  of  critical  Importance,  \\e  believe, 
that  the  containment  of  inflation  be  rec- 
ognized explicitly  as  a  national  objective  In- 
separable from  the  goals  of  maximum  em- 
ployment and  production.  Indeed,  a  princi- 
pal flaw  In  the  1946  Act  Is  Its  failure  to  Iden- 
tify clearly  price  stability  as  a  long-run 
economic  goal.  S.  50  shares  and  extends  this 
shortcoming.  In  the  Board's  Judgment,  the 
anti -Inflation  provisions  of  the  bill  are  too 
weak  and  too  vague  to  be  satisfactory.  No- 
where are  there  workable  safeguards  against 
Inflation.  Instead,  the  bill  has  many  provi- 
sions that  would  contribute  further  to  con- 
ditions and  practices  that  would  likely  result 
In  an  Intensification  of  upward  price  pres- 
sures. 

Certainly  one  Inflationary  feature  Is  the 
bill's  objective  of  3  per  cent  adult  unemploy- 
ment to  be  reached,  and  sustained,  within 
four  years  following  enactment.  This  Is  a 
most  arbitrary  tarzet  Historically,  a  3  per 
cent  adult  unemployment  rate  is  very  low. 
Over  The  past  30  years,  the  jobless  rate  for 
those  IR  and  over  has  been  In  the  neighbor- 
hood of  3  per  cent  only  during  1952-53  and 
1968  69,  years  In  which  the  number  of  men 
in  the  armed  forces  was  over  3'2  million — 
half  again  as  hleh  as  the  present  level.  More- 
over, both  of  these  periods  of  heightened 
economic  activity  were  characterized  by  de- 
mand-pull Inflationary  pressures  and  were 
followed  eventually  by  major  recessions. 
Thus,  otir  postwar  experience  has  been  that 
achievement  of  3  per  cent  unemployment  Is 
likely  to  be  accompanied  by  substantial  up- 
wari^  price  pressures  and  followed  by  eco- 
nomic decline,  rather  than  by  sustained  full 
emDloyment. 

In  addition,  the  setting  of  a  rigid  unem- 
ployment goal  Ignores  the  dynamic  char- 
acter of  the  American  labor  force.  The  Jobless 
rate  of  a  decade  or  so  ago  does  pot  have  the 
same  meaning  as  the  current  rate,  principally 


because  of  the  shifting  composition  of  the 
labor  force  and  the  more  liberal  nature  of 
our  Federal  Income-support  programs.  To- 
day's labor  force  has  relatively  more  new 
entrants  and  reentrants — chiefly  the  young, 
and  married  women — than  It  did  then.  These 
groups  typically  have  higher  rates  of  Job- 
lessness as  they  search — often  Intermittently 
and  through  trial  and  error — for  a  satisfac- 
tory job.  It  Is  reasonable  to  think  that  this 
has  biased  the  official  Jobless  rate  in  an  up- 
ward direction. 

Indeed,  the  fact  that  the  bill  sets  forth 
an  unemployment  target  while  making  do 
mention  of  a  compyarable  specific  objective 
with  regard  to  inflation  Is  illustrative  of  Its 
uneven  treatment  of  these  two  economic 
problems.  I  would  not  urge  that  any  fixed 
target  for  short-run  price  behavior  be  eet; 
the  meaning  of  an  Infljitlon  rate,  in  Its  own 
way,  can  be  as  changeable  as  the  meaning 
of  a  jobless  rate.  My  purpose  simply  is  to 
point  out  the  bias  of  S.  50  In  favor  of  one 
important  national  goal  at  the  expense  of 
another. 

Some  of  the  countercyclical  and  struc- 
tural programs  of  8.  60  are  likely  to  Introduce 
Important  new  elements  of  inflationary  bias 
Into  our  economic  system.  A  slgnlflcant  prob- 
lem of  many  past  stabilization  programs  has 
been  timing.  Although  the  bill  calls  for  the 
establishment  of  triggers  and  allocation  for- 
mulas. I  believe  it  still  unUkely  that  we 
would  avoid  the  pitfall  of  applying  the  aid 
too  late  In  an  economic  downturn  and  con- 
tinuing it  too  far  into  a  recovery,  when  the 
effect  on  price  pressures  can  be  most  im"o- 
nounced.  Experience  has  shown  that  such 
defects  in  timing  have  been  partlctilarly 
marked  in  programs  of  accelerated  public 
works — one  of  the  bill's  recommended  op- 
tions The  Inflationary  Implications  of  some 
of  the  other  suggested  programs — Including 
those  to  stabilize  State  and  local  govern- 
ment budgets  over  the  cycle  and  to  extend 
unemployment  Insurance — also  require 
careful  evaluation 

The  major  inflationary  thrust  from  the 
countercyclical  programs,  however,  would 
come  from  the  specific  provisions  of  this  bill 
that  make  the  Federal  government  the  em- 
ployer of  last  resort.  While  worthy  in  princi- 
ple, the  program  as  specified  in  S.  50  has  a 
critical  flaw.  It  requires  the  payment  of 
prevailing  wages,  defined  where  applicable  as 
the  highest  of  the  following:  the  Federal 
minimum  wage,  the  State  or  local  minimum 
wage,  the  prevailing  wage  In  State  or  local 
government,  or  the  prevailing  wage  in  con- 
struction as  speclfled  by  the  Davis-Bacon 
Act. 

This  program — and  these  wages— would 
have  profound  Inflationary  consequences  for 
several  reasons  First,  the  program  would  re- 
.^ult  In  substantial  cost-push  pressures  Pri- 
vate labor  markets  would  b?  tightened,  and 
this  would  cause  private  employers  to  bid  up 
wage  rates  in  order  to  obtain  and  retain 
workers  Also,  by  making  public  lobs  avail- 
able at  attractive  wages  as  a  matter  of  rleht, 
the  program  would  encotiraee  workers  now 
emploved  In  the  private  sector  to  press  for 
even  larger  wage  gains,  or  to  transfer  to  gov- 
ernmental jobs  As  an  example,  any  construc- 
tion project  tinder  this  bill  would  pay  the 
going  union  rate;  but  since  a  large  proportion 
of  bulldlrig  in  the  U.S.  Is  nonunion,  this  wage 
would  be  higher  than  many  construction 
workers  now  receive  and  would  provide  an 
alternative  preferable  to  their  ex-lsting  Jobs. 

Second,  the  employer  of  last  resort  pro- 
gram, as  specified,  would  very  likely  come  to 
generate  slgnlflcant  demand-pull  pres.'^uref 
on  prices.  Given  our  national  reluctance  to 
raise  taxes  sufficiently  to  cover  increases  In 
government  spending,  the  financing  of  the 
program  would  tend  to  add  to  the  Federal 
deficit — very  substantially  so.  at  some  points 
In  time.  In  this  fiscal  year,  for  example,  the 
Federal  government  Is  spending  close  to  $3 
billion  to  support  some  320.000  public  service 
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employment  Jobs  In  State  and  local  govern- 
ment. The  proKram  proposed  by  8.  50  baa 
the  poteiitlal  of  being  many  times  larger 
than  this  lis  attractive  wj^e  provisions 
would  draw  not  only  from  tbt  unemployed 
but  aUo  from  those  working  g&rt-tlme  or  at 
less  desirable  Jobs,  and  from  ^ose  not  pres- 
ently In  the  labor  force.  Inciudlng  retired 
persons,  housewives  and  stude  its.  The  upper 
bound  of  potential  partlclpai  ;on  cannot  be 
estimated  with  any  degree  of  accuracy.  But 
It  seems  quite  possible  that  «veral  million 
Jobs  might  come  to  be  needw  to  employ  all 
of  those  seeking  these  posltlo  is  at  the  rela- 
tively attractive  rates  of  pay  that  would  be 
offered.  Such  a  program  mlgn  t  therefore  in- 
volve $30  billion  or  more  In  (  utlays  at  cur- 
rent average  pay  scales.  I  m  ght  note  also 
that  we  have  learned  from  the  "xlstlng  public 
service  employment  programs  that  cost  off- 
sets in  terms  of  reduced  trai  sfer  payments 
under  other  programs  may  rot  be  as  large 
as  Is  often  thought.  Only  abiut  one-fourth 
of  public  service  program  enroUees  In  1975 
had  been  receiving  unemployi  lent  insurance 
or  public  a.sirtstance  prior  to  j  artlclpatlon  In 
the  program 

Far  and  away  the  most  significant  defect 
of  the  bill  as  far  as  inflatloii  Is  concerneci. 
however,  results  from  the  llmllatlons  It  places 
on  the  exercise  of  monetary  a  id  fiscal  policy. 
If  I  Interpret  S.  60  correctlj,  such  policies 
are  to  be  directed  solely  to  Uie  achievement 
of  the  3  per  cent  unemployment  goal  until 
this  target  Is  reached 

Only  when  that  rate  Is  b<  low  3  percent 
can  macro-economic  tools  be  llrected  In  any 
d»gre«  to  the  problems  of  Inflation  and 
economic  instability.  Instead,  these  funda- 
mental technique*  of  demand  manage- 
ment— used  throughout  the  world  in  govern- 
mental efforts  to  combat  infliction  as  well  as 
unemployment — are  to  be  su  >plant«d  In  the 
bin  by  a  series  of  specific  proflram  Initiatives 
The  list  of  these  8ubBtltut4  measures  In- 
cludeB  the  following:  a  comprehensive  In- 
formation system  to  monll  or  Inflationary 
trends:  program*  to  encourage  greater  sup- 
plies of  goods,  services  and  fa  '.ton  of  produc- 
tion; export  licensing:  erabllshment  of 
stockpile  reserves  of  food  aid  critical  ma- 
terials: encouragement  to  lafcor  and  manage- 
ment to  raise  productivity  through  volun- 
tary action:  and  proposals  t  >  Increase  com- 
petition. 

Whatever  the  Individual  nerlta  of  these 
programs — and  some  are  wc  rthy  of  careful 
consideration — one  fact  Is  aUundantly  clear 
They  do  not  constitute  an  effective  policy 
of  Inflation  control.  We  belle /e  that  tt  would 
be  a  mo.'t  serious  mistake  to  dls'-nrd  the 
use  of  monetary  and  ffscal  policy  for  stabili- 
zation purposes  without  flnt  finding  some 
effective  alternative  means  of  constraining 
Inflation  on  an  enduring  bajils. 

Moreover,  the  bill's  adopt  on  of  a  trigger 
point  with  regard  to  economic  goals  slmplv 
does  not  provide  a  workabl*  basis  for  em- 
ploying accumulated  knowledge  abo\it  the 
behavior  of  the  economy.  It  would  not  be 
practicable.  In  my  view,  to  focus  macro- 
economic  policies  exclusively  toward  a  full 
emplovment  goal  and  then,  iit  a  given  point, 
abruptly  shift  attention  to  Ihe  containment 
of  Inflation  That  Is  analogous  to  approach- 
ing a  stopllRht  at  top  speed,  and  then  apply- 
ing the  brakes  with  equal  vl(  or:  thepiomen- 
tum  would  be  sure  to  can  y  one  Into  the 
intersection,  or  the  decelera  Ion  to  send  one 
through  the  cir's  wlndshlelc  ,  or  more  prob- 
ably both.  There  needs  to  b<  the  latitude  to 
modulate  and  balance  poll-y  objectives  to 
changing  economic  clrcums»nces  If  we  are 
to  have  any  hope  of  achieving  a  lasting  eco- 
nomic prosperity. 

The  changes  required  by  the  bill  would  go 
considerably  bevond  narroWlng  the  options 
for  modulatlnp  macro-polley  objectives  In 
accord  with  perceived  needsjof  the  economv 
They  would  nlno  alter  drarnatlf-a'.lv  the  fea- 
tures of  the  existing  process  for  review  anri 
oversight  of  the  nionetnrv  p<illcv  function. 
In  this  regard.  I  would  like  to  direct  my  com- 


ments to  two  specific  provisions.  First,  the 
President  Is  required  to  reL<i:nmend  a  par- 
ticular plan  for  monetary  po;;>-y  and  t<_,  s\ib- 
mlt  It  annually  to  the  Congress  along  with 
his  numerical  goals  for  employment  pr'^- 
ductlon  and  purchasing  power.  Second, 
within  15  days  of  the  President's  report,  the 
Federal  Reserve  Board  Is  required  t<j  submit 
its  Intended  policies  for  the  coming  year  to 
the  Congress,  Indicating  the  extent  to  which 
its  plans  support  the  goals  of  S.  50  and  pro- 
viding Justification  for  any  variation  from 
the  President's  recommendations.  The  Fed- 
eral Reserve  Board  strongly  objects  to  these 
proposed  new  procedures  on  two  grounds: 
(1)  they  would  alter  the  traditional  rela- 
tionship between  the  Congress,  the  Federal 
Reserve  and  the  Executive  Branch  In  a  way 
that  could  well  prove  detrimental  to  the 
economic  well-being  of  the  nation,  and  (2 
the  procedures  specified  would  seriously  Im- 
pair the  ciirrent  oneratlonal  flexibility 
needed  In  the  formulation  and  conduct  of 
monetary  policy. 

The  Federal  Reserve  Act  was  carefully 
drawn  to  specify  a  relationship  between  the 
Congress  and  the  Federal  Reserve  System 
that  would  serve  to  Insulate  the  monetary 
authority  from  short-run  political  pressures. 
This  feature  of  the  Act  stemmed  from  a  well 
founded  concern  that  excessive  government 
spending  could  be  aided  and  abetted  If  the 
executive  were  granted  the  authority  to  con- 
trol a  nation's  money  supply.  It  U  a  fact 
of  economic  history  that  governments  every- 
where have  come  under  great  pressure  to 
engage  In  massive  deficit  spending,  at  one 
time  or  another,  even  though  tliis  pAtentiy 
Jeopardized  the  longer-run  health  of  the 
economy.  History  also  is  replete  with  the  In- 
flationary consequences  that  have  followed 
when  governments  have  given  In  to  such 
temptations,  and  have  then  simply  run  the 
printing  presses  In  order  to  supply  the  money 
needed  to  finance  their  deficits. 

The  need  to  turn  to  private  financial  mar- 
kets In  order  to  finance  deficit  public  spend- 
ing  perforins    an    important    function.    The 
process  of  financing  shifts  purchasing  power 
from  private  savers  to  the  government,  thus 
neutralizing    much   of    the    potential    infla- 
tionary effect  of  deficit  financing,  while  the 
necessity  of  finding  willing  Investors  Imposes 
a    market    discipline    on    the    scale    of    such 
deficits.  But  even  in  the  United  States,  where 
this  discipline  has  largely  prevailed,  the  Fed- 
eral budget  has  been  In  deficit  everj'  year  but 
one  since  1960.  There  Is  nothing  In  this  rec- 
ord that  suggests  that  we  can  relent  in  the 
battle    to    avoid    excessive   deficit    financing. 
But  Instead  S.   50  proposes  to  weaken  one 
key    safeguard    against    Inflationary    public 
finance  by  Introducing  the  Executive  Branch 
explicitly   and  publicly   Into  the   making   of 
monetary  policy    And   were  the  Congress  to 
mandate  these  new  procedures.  It  also  would 
significantly    dilute    Its    preeminent    role    In 
the  oversight  of  the  monetary  policy  process. 
Moreover,  the  proposed  procedures  for  the 
planning  and  evaluation  of  monetary  policy 
are.  for  operational  reasons.  Inferior  to  those 
now  In  place.  Under  House  Concurrent  Reso- 
lution 133.  the  Federal  Reserve  Board  reports 
on  economic  and  financial  developments,  and 
specifies  Its  current  expectations  for  a  variety 
of  monetary  aggregates  on  a  quarterly  sched- 
ule, alternately  before  the  Banking  Commit- 
tees of  the  House  and  Senate.  The  great  ad- 
vantage of  this  reporting  procedure  la  that  It 
permits  the   Federal   Reserve  the  flezlbtllty 
necessary  to  adapt  monetary  policy  to  chang- 
ing economic  conditions.  The  procedures  pro- 
posed in  S.  60  would  curtail  such  flexibility. 
There  are  two  major  changes  in  the  exist- 
ing   process    required    by    S.    50:     (1)    policy 
planning  is  moved  from  a  quarterly  to  what 
would  effectively  be  a  12  to  15-month  refer- 
ence period,  and   (2)   there  would  appear  to 
be  a  fixed  commitment  to  longer-term  plans 
for  monetary  policy  in  support  of  speclflt*d 
numerical   national   economic  goals    On  the 
basis  of  experience,  the  Board  is  convinced 
that  these  changes  would  make  the  proposed 


planning  a:;d  evaluation  process  too  rigid 
to  be  workable.  .Ks  this  Committee  Is  aware, 
the  ability  of  economists  to  forecast  eco- 
nomic event.s  for  a  year  or  more  Into  the 
future  with  any  high  de^ee  of  reliability 
simply  does  not  exist.  Two  rathe:  notable 
recent  illustrations  of  foreoastLug  Impreci- 
sion come  quickly  to  mind:  the  extraordinar- 
ily high  rates  of  inflation  that  developed  in 
1973  and  1974  that  virtually  no  one  foresaw, 
and  the  severity  of  the  1974-75  recessloc. 
which  was  alsi-i  quite  unexpected.  In  either 
case,  it  would  have  been  a  serious  error  to 
adhere  to  outdated  plans  based  upon  eco- 
nomic forecasts  that  proved  to  be  wide  of 
the  mark. 

In  addition,  the  current  state  of  knowl- 
edge about  the  relationship  between  move- 
ments In  the  monetary  aggregates  and  real 
economic  activity  Is  not  nearly  so  precise 
as  the  comments  of  some  economists  would 
have  you  believe  In  recent  quarters,  for 
example,  there  appears  to  have  been  a 
dramatic  reduction  in  the  amount  of  money 
:ieeded  to  accommodate  the  expansion  In 
ONP.  Under  these  circumstances,  holding  to 
a  course  of  monetary  growth  that  might  have 
been  suggested  by  historical  money  ONP 
relationships  could  have  been  quite  dam- 
aging Speculative  activities  would  have  been 
encouraged,  thus  sowing  the  seeds  for  future 
economic  InstabUlty.  and  the  foundation 
might  well  have  been  laid  for  a  renewal  of 
Intensified  Inflationary  pressures 

Technical  and  financial  Innovations,  ac- 
companied by  regulatory  changes,  undoubt- 
edly have  accounted  In  part  for  the  slower 
growth  In  the  narrowly-defined  money  stock 
For  example,  the  spread  of  overdraft  check- 
ing account  credit  privileges,  increased  use 
of  credit  cards  to  facilitate  transactions,  and 
the  introduction  of  savings  accovmts  at  com- 
mercial banks  for  business  firms  all  have 
tended  to  encourage  greater  economizing  in 
the  use  of  currency  and  checking  account 
balances  These  effects  could  not  have  been 
estimated  with  any  accuracy  In  advance, 
however,  and  In  any  event,  I  do  not  ihlnk 
that  they  provide  a  complete  explanation. 
The  fact  Is  that  there  is  a  potential  for 
short-run  volatility  In  monetarv  relation- 
ships that  can  make  economic  forecasts  based 
on  monetary  InpuU  quite  treacherous 

These  uncertainties  about  monetary  and 
economic  relationships  require  exceptional 
vigilance  and  flexibility  by  the  Federal 
Reserve,  and  serve  to  point  out  the  need 
for  fiexlblllty  as  an  attribute  of  the  moneUry 
policy  process  Ours  Is  a  complex  and  dy- 
namic economy:  Its  linkages  and  responses 
are  still  Imperfectly  understood  and  probably 
iilwavs  will  be.  Thus.  In  order  to  accomplUb 
the  objectives  of  economic  stabilization,  the 
formulation  and  conduct  of  monetary  policy 
need  to  retain  their  flexibility  to  adapt  to 
unforeseen  developments  In  our  economic 
and  financial  s>-stem.  For  these  reasons  ws 
believe  the  provisions  of  S  60  with  respect 
to  the  monetary  policy  planning  process 
would  serve  to  Impair  the  contribution  the 
Federal  Reserve  can  make  In  helping  to 
achieve  our  national  economic  goals. 

I^t  me  turn  now  to  what  this  bill  has  to 
offer  by  way  of  Improving  the  trade-off  be- 
tween   unemployment    and    inflation 

We  have  all  painfully  learned  that  the  un- 
employment-Inflation trade-off— which  U 
generally  thought  to  be  shaped  by  our  hu- 
man and  material  resources,  our  economic 
institutions  and  processes,  and  our  social 
practices  and  aspirations — has  grown  dis- 
tinctly more  unfavorable  In  recent  vears  A 
simple  but  useful  Illustration  of  this  de- 
terioration Is  the  so-called  discomfort  Index 
which  adds  together  the  unemployment  rate 
and  the  rate  of  lncrea.se  In  consumer  prices 
I  ast  year,  that  Index  was  15  0.  while  a  dec- 
ade ago  It  was  6  4  and  two  decades  ago  4  8 

High  unemployment  side  by  side  with  lilgb 
rates  of  Inflation  presents  the  most  difficult 
problem  facing  economic  policymakers,  not 
onlv  In  the  United  States  but  throughout  the 
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world.  The  soxirces  of  this  problem  are  far 
from  fully  understood,  but  an  Important  part 
appears  to  be  structural  In  nature  and,  there- 
fore, relatively  Immune  to  monetary  and  fis- 
cal policy.  A  look  at  the  composition  of  un- 
employment figures  Illustrate  some  of  thf 
structural  Impediments  In  labor  markets. 
Groups  experiencing  the  greatest  barriers — 
discrimination,  marginal  skills,  location  In 
depressed  areas — have  Jobless  rates  well 
above  the  national  average,  even  when  the 
economv  Is  not  In  a  recession.  For  example. 
In  the  pre-recesslon  year  of  1973,  when  the 
national  average  unemployment  rate  was  4  9 
per  cent,  black  Joblessness  was  8.9  per  cent, 
while  14.5  per  cent  of  all  teenagers  in  the 
labor  force  were  unemployed. 

The  bin  properly  r?coj;nl2es  the  Impor- 
tance of  struct^iral  problems  and  suggests  a 
variety  of  programs  to  alleviate  them.  There 
are  many  such  programs  that  might  prove 
beneficial,  but  I  believe  that  two  broad  areas 
deserve  special  emphasLs.  Ftr.st  are  programs 
that  would  help  Increase  competition  In 
product  and  factor  markets.  There  Is  need  to 
reassess  the  effectlvene.ss  of  our  antitrust 
legislation-  with  regard  Ui  both  business  and 
labor  practices— and  the  an tl -competitive 
effects  of  Federal  regulation  of  all  kinds  We 
need  also  to  reexamine  the  costs  and  benefits 
of  such  Federally  mandated  programs  as  the 
DB\ls-Bacon  Art.  the  minimum  wage  for 
teenagers  and  extended  unemployment  in- 
surance. Second  are  procrams  that  would 
serve  to  Increase  over  time  the  employablllty 
of  the  Jobless  We  need  better  and  more 
Imaginative  training  programs  and  an  im- 
proved labor  market  information  system  that 
would  match  lob  vacancies  with  a\allab:e 
people,  perhaps  on  a  national  basis. 

Other  programs  are  worthy  of  considera- 
tion. We  should  find  effective  ways  to  en- 
courage more  Investment  In  productive  plant 
and  equipment,  through  stronger  Incentives 
ajid  perhaps  some  revisions  In  the  tax  laws. 
We  should  stress  programs  to  Improve  effi- 
clencv  In  both  the  private  and  public  sectors 
In  this  regard,  the  Board  would  endorse  the 
principle  of  zero-base  budgeting,  which  ap- 
pears to  be  contemplated  by  the  feature  of 
6.  50  requiring  the  review  of  one-fifth  (by 
dollar  value  I  of  all  Federal  government  pro- 
prams  annually 

A  new  emphasis  on  structural  programs 
such  as  these,  together  with  prudent  mon- 
etarv and  fiscal  policies  wUl  provide  our  best 
hope  for  achieving  the  gotils  of  the  Employ- 
ment Act  of  1946.  But  the  Board  believes 
that  S.  50,  while  reasserting  these  goals, 
would  In  the  end  be  counterproductive  In 
the  effort  tc.  achieve  them  The  bill  would 
rcease  a  powrful  combination  of  demand- 
pull  and  cost-push  pressures  on  prkes.  As 
has  been  demonstrated  by  the  experience  of 
many  other  countrle.s— and.  to  a  degree,  by 
our  own  experience  of  recent  year^ — rapid 
Inflation  can  breed  economic  instability  and 
ultimately  retard— not  promote — the  growth 
of  productive  Jobs.  If  we  are  truly  to  commit 
ourselves  to  the  broad  goals  of  the  1946  Act. 
we  need  programs  and  policies  that  achieve  a 
greater  balance  among  our  economic  objec- 
tives than  is  recognized  In  S    50 


TRUE  I?iDUSTRI.'VL  DEMOCPACY 
THROUGH  COLLECTTVi:  BARGAIN- 
ING 

Mr  J  AVrrS.  Mr.  President.  I  have  long 
been  concerned  about  the  need  for  en- 
hancing true  "industrial  democracy"  for 
the  collective  benefit  of  organized  labor, 
management,  and  the  entire  domestic 
economy.  La.st  week  marked  a  slgnflcant, 
positive  event  which  can  hasten  the  de- 
velopment of  industrial  democracy 
through  our  American  collective  bargain- 
ing system. 
On     Wednesday.    May     12,    Leonard 


Woodcock,  president  of  the  United  Auto 
Workers  Union,  announced  in  Germany 
that  the  UAW  v.-ouid  seek  a  seat  on  the 
board  of  directors  of  the  Chrysler  Corp. 
during  collective  bargaining  negotiations 
that  are  scheduled  to  begin  this  July. 

What  makes  this  announcement  so 
significant  is  that  heretofore  Amencan 
labor  unions  have  generally  refrained 
from  seeking  or  even  endorsing  any  of 
the  innovative  steps  toward  industrial 
democracy  and  '■codetermination"  that 
have  been  so  successful  in  Western  Eu- 
rope. German  and  Swedish  labor  unions. 
as  well  as  those  in  France,  Denmark, 
Austria,  and  other  countries,  have  sought 
and  achieved  participation  with  employ- 
ers through  mandated  board  representa- 
tion, centralized  financial  participation 
plans,  and  workers  councils.  American 
labor  unions,  however,  have  been  circum- 
spect about  these  innovations. 

The  recent  recession  has  taken  an  in- 
credible toll  in  terms  of  unemployment 
and  reduced  hours  of  work.  The  accom- 
panying double-digit  inflation  further 
has  eroded  the  real  buying  power  of 
American  workers.  For  this  reason,  orga- 
nized labor  has  considered  its  first  prior- 
ity to  be  "catching  up"  with  prerecession 
levels  of  purchasing  power  and  employ- 
ment. 

Beyond  these  concerns,  some  labor 
unions  have  believed  that  their  tradi- 
tional roles  in  the  American  collective 
bargaimng  process  would  be  undermined 
by  such  innovations  as  board  representa- 
tion. 

Finally,  there  are  some  segments  of 
organized  labor  who  are  suspicious  that 
behind  the  rhetoric  of  industrial  democ- 
racy emanating  from  Western  Europe 
are  managerial  "speedup"  tactics. 

Each  of  these  objections  is,  I  believe, 
made  in  good  faith,  but  they  fail  to  take 
adequate  account  of  the  fact  that,  in  our 
private  enterprise  system,  the  individual 
collective  bargaining  agreement  would 
determine  the  timing  and  extent  of 
adoption  of  any  of  these  innovations. 
Obviously,  there  can  be  nor  should  be  no 
legislation  in  tlie  United  States  mandat- 
ing, as  it  does  in  Western  Euroi)e,  that 
workers  be  represented  on  the  boards 
of  directors  of  all  corporations.  Nor  can 
there  be  or  should  there  be  legislation 
requiring  labor  unions  to  accept  or  im- 
plement any  of  the  other  innovations 
that  have  been  adopted  in  Western 
Europe 

But  I  believe  that  individual  labor 
unions  can  determine,  in  each  instance, 
the  appropriateness  of  including  in  col- 
lective bargaining  negotiations  for  anj' 
of  these  innovative  employee  benefits. 

This  is  precisely  what  Leonard  Wood- 
cock has  ju.st  announced — that  the 
UAW  will  seek  representation  on  the 
Chrysler  board  through  the  collective 
bargaining  process.  There  is  no  attempt 
to  seek  legislation  or  to  in  any  way 
U5urp  the  right?  of  American  labor  or 
business.  Likewise,  the  UAW  seems  to 
realise  that  so  long  as  board  represen- 
Ulion  is  an  outgrowth  of  the  collective 
bargaining  process,  there  is  no  subver- 
sion of  labor's  legitimate  prerogatives  or 
traditional  role. 
I    have    always    believed    that    what 


makes  labor-management  relations  in 
the  United  States  so  unique  is  the  col- 
lective bargaining  proce.ss.  with  the  full 
and  complete  input  of  each  and  every 
member  through  open,  public  union 
meetings  Collective  bargaining  makes  it 
possible  for  labor  unions  to  voice  their 
grievances,  demands,  aiid  concerns  to 
management  on  an  equal  footing  and  in 
open  dialog. 

But  n-iUch  more  can  and  should  be 
done  to  make  workers  full  partners  in 
the  American  economic  system,  as  long 
as  established  procedures  are  utilized 
and  implemented,  not  abrogated  or 
circumvented  This  is  why  Senator 
Humphrey  and  I  have  introduced  the 
Emplo\ee  Stock  Ownership  Fund  Act  of 
1976.  Our  bill  allows  trade  union  repre- 
sentatives to  sit  as  trustees  on  the  trust 
funds  that  receive  and  invest  employer 
and  or  employee  contributions  to  stock 
ownership  funds.  The  Ja\its-Humphrey 
plan  represents  our  fundamental  belief 
that  employee  stock  owiiership  can  be 
brought  into  and  become  a  part  of  the 
traditional  collective  bargaining  process 
This  can  only  be  accomplished  if  orga- 
nized labor  is  given  the  opporttmity  to 
initiate  activation  of  such  plans.  Rather 
than  vitiate  labor's  traditional  role, 
therefore,  as  other  stock  ownership  plans 
would  do.  our  plan  would  depend  on  the 
collective  bargaining  process. 

This  is  why  I  am  so  pleased  by  the 
thrust  of  Leonard  Woodcock's  announce- 
ment. If  the  UAW  ultimately  sits  on  the 
Chrj-sler  board  of  directors,  it  will  attest 
to  the  efficacy  and  vitality  of  the  Ameri- 
can system  of  free  collective  bargaining. 
It  \'  my  sincere  hope  that  other  trade 
unions  will  consider  adopting  similar  po- 
sitions so  that  the  social,  economic,  and 
philosophical  implications  of  "peoples 
capitalism"  can  be  openly  and  intelli- 
gently discussed. 

The  United  Auto  Workers  have  con- 
tinued the  tradition  of  progressive  lead- 
ership in  economic  policy  initiated  under 
the  leadership  of  the  late  Walter  Reu- 
ther.  Most  recently,  the  UAW  has  been 
a  strong  advocate  of  indicative  national 
economic  planning.  Under  Leonard 
Woodcock's  distinguished  leadership,  the 
UAW  has  maintained  Walter  Reuther's 
progressive  traditions.  The  decision  to 
bargain  for  a  board  seat  is  consistent 
with  that  spirit  of  progressive  leadership 
and  I  applaud  it  today. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  an 
excellent  article  on  this  question  written 
bv  A.  H.  Raskin  of  the  New  York  Times 
There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

The    Labor    Scene— Is    "Workxb    Participa- 
tion"  Coming  to  the  U.S,'' 
(By  A  H.  Raskin  I 
The  United  Automobile  Workers,  a  union 
which    through    three   postwar   decade?    has 
o'ten  put  a  -made  In  Detroit'  label  on  Amer- 
ican   industrial    relations,    Is    maklne    quiet 
headway    toward    greater    worker    participa- 
tion  m'  areas   of   corporate   decision -making 
that  were  once  the  Jealously  g-jarded  domain 
ol  manageme:.t 

The  most  remarkable  aspect  of  this  prog- 
re<;s  is  that  It  Is  being  made  in  a  noncon- 
frontatlon  .spirit  and,  especially  In  the  case 
of  the  General  Motors  Corporation,  with  the 
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enthusiastic  cooj>eratlon  of  the  auto  manu- 
facturers The  joint  effort  14  focused  on  ex- 
periments to  improve  the  qilallty  of  working 
life  by  giving  workers  a  blggtr  voice  In  prob- 
lem solving  at  the  Job  and[plant  level. 

This  bottom- up  move  fot  increased  em- 
ployee Involvement  Is  at  tne  opposite  p>ole 
from  the  pressure  the  U  A  w.  plans  to  bring 
on  the  Chrysler  Corporation]  In  contract  ne- 
gotiations this  fall  to  put  u^lon  representa- 
tives on  the  company's  bo^rd  of  directors. 
I.e<^)nard  Woodcock,  the  UAW  's  president, 
aeid  while  he  was  In  Munlct^  this  week  that 
the  union  planned  such  a  m^ve 

The  decision  to  ask  for  Worker  directors. 
the  longest  leap  yet  projectep  by  any  Ameri- 
can union  toward  shared  (Jorporata  p>ower. 
Is  based  on  a  proptosal  Chrysler  Itself  made  a 
year  ago  to  the  64  unions  at  Its  beleag^iered 
British  subsidiary.  The  Brltfch  unions  never 
accepted  the  two  proferr^  board  seats, 
but  Joint  committees  made  ^p  of  supervisors 
and  workers  are  In  virtually  total  command 
of  Job  assignment,  work  schellulLng  and  most 
other  aspects  of  manpower  blanning  la  the 
British  plants 

Douglas  A.  Praser.  the  UjA.W  vice  presl- 
lent  In  charge  of  the  unlob""  Chrysler  de- 
partment. Insists  that  having  one  or  two 
unionists  on  the  board  of  tftie  parent  com- 
pany could  help  save  It  frr>»i  repeating  the 
kind  of  blunders  that  almos^  sank  It  in  1874 
and   1975 

Chrysler  Is  not  oommentliig  publicly,  but 
the  union  bid  for  directorships  Is  getting  In- 
tense top-level  study  Whatever  the  ultimate 
decision.  It  Is  already  predirtable  that  one 
result  of  this  year's  bargalrjlng  at  Chrysler 
will  be  a  sub.stantlal  expansion  In  programs 
already  under  way  for  gre  iter  worker  re- 
sponsibility In  "humanizing"  assemblyllne 
Jobs  and  easing  sources  c  f  In-plant  dis- 
content. 

Joint  efforts  along  this  U  le,  begun  three 
years  ago,  sagged  under  the  Impact  of  mass 
recession  layoffs  and  the  company's  own 
struggle  to  stay  out  of  baiJcruptcv.  In  re- 
cent months  Chrysler's  new  y  installed  offi- 
cers— John  J.  Rlcrardo,  chairman,  and  Eu- 
gene A.  Caflero,  president—  have  put  great 
emphasis  on  seeking  to  re-mtabllsh  rapport 
by  making  personal  visit*  to  plants  and 
maintaining  an  open-door  joUcy  toward  the 
rank  and  file 

This  Is  especially  marked  In  the  newest  of 
Chrysler  plants,  an  asse:  ably  plant  for 
Dodge  compact  wagons  thJ  t  Is  being  dedi- 
cated today  at  Windsor.  O  :itarlo.  The  new 
work  force  Is  being  given  t  luch  greater  au- 
tonomy than  usual  In  settl  ig  up  Job  teams, 
rotating  assignments  and  t  iklng  over  many 
functions  normally  i>erforrr  fd  by  Inspectors 
and  foremen. 

With  a  view  to  making  a  jch  experiments 
companywlde,  Chrysler  is  e  bout  to  name  a 
staff  director  to  help  spreai  the  concept  In 
all  Its  divisions.  Mr.  Pra  ler.  the  U.A  W. 
Chrysler  chief,  has  an  even  more  atnbltlou.s 
notion. 

"Why  not  take  a  couple  of  departments 
and  see  If  we  can't  get  rl(  of  90  per  cent 
of  the  foremen?"  he  asks.  'One  way  would 
be  let  the  workers  elect  m  leader  as  group 
coordinator."  I 

The  real  pioneer  In  this  direction  has  been 
the  biggest  of  tb»  corporal  ons  with  which 
the  U.A  W.  deals.  Qenerai  Motors.  Irving 
Bluestone.  the  union  vice  pr  sldent  In  charge 
of  the  O  M.  department,  rt  nks  first  among 
this  country's  labor  leader;  In  advocacy  of 
labor-management  cooperal  Ion  to  Improve 
the  quality  of  working  life  tl  -ough  Increased 
employee  Involvement. 

The  company  has  becom(  Just  as  ardent 
a  champion  of  the  notion  th  ,t  decision-mak- 
ing about  Jobs  and  how  the  should  be  per- 
formed ought  to  be  pushed  <  own  to  the  low- 
est possible  level- 

"We're  trying  to  provide  en  adult  life  for 
every  man  and  woman  in  O.N  .."  says  Al  War- 


ren, a  former  plant  manager,  who  now  serves 
as  the  company's  director  of  personnel  de- 
velopment "We  always  treated  workers  as 
children.  Now  our  whole  emphasis  U  on 
trying  to  move  responsibility  down  the  lad- 
der." 

So  Imbued  with  the  new  spirit  Is  Mr  War- 
ren that  be  shies  away  from  discussing  pro- 
ductivity gains  as  a  dividend  of  Increased 
Job  satisfaction.  He  feels  that  turns  the  spot- 
light to  the  wrong  Issue,  but  he  Is  quick  to 
add  that  in  plants  where  exp>erlments  are 
under  way  the  quality  of  product  has  Im- 
proved along  with  the  quality  of  working 
life. 

Both  .sides  have  had  to  do  missionary  work 
with  hardbacks  In  their  own  ranks  to  foster 
the  changed  attitudes  required  for  effective 
cooperation 

"We  thought  we  had  to  be  mean  to  one 
another,"  the  O.M.  official  notes,  "but  when 
the  focus  la  on  the  quality  of  working  life 
It  gets  us  away  from  the  confrontation 
spirit." 

Mr.  Bluestone  describes  the  response  from 
U.A.W.  locals  Involved  In  the  experiments 
as  "excellent"  He  says  the  union  Intends 
to  push  for  broader  Joint  efforts  In  the  1976 
contract  talks  and  anticipates  no  company 
resistance. 

The  prominence  of  Mr.  Bluestone  and  Mr. 
Fraser  in  extending  the  boundaries  of  union 
participation  In  areas  traditionally  reserved 
to  management  Is  of  particular  significance 
because  one  or  the  other  Is  likely  to  become 
president  of  the  U  A  W.  next  year  The  pres- 
ent head  of  the  1  4-mllllon-member  auto 
union,  Leonard  Woodcock,  passed  his  65th 
birthday  last  February  and  must  quit  at 
the  U  A  W.  convention  In  Los  Angeles  In 
June  1977. 

Though  Internal  politicking  will  be  sub- 
merged until  after  the  Big  Three  contract 
talks  this  fall,  most  analysts  expect  that  Mr. 
Praser  and  Mr.  Bluestone.  both  now  59  and 
always  close  personal  allies  within  the  orga- 
nization, will  come  to  the  convention  with 
delegate  blocs  big  enough  to  control  the  out- 
come— provided  one  steps  abide  In  favor  of 
the  other 

The  choice  of  either  would  Insure  continu- 
ation of  the  philosophical  heritage  of  Mr 
Woodcock's  predecessor,  Walter  P.  Reuther, 
who  died  in  a  plane  crash  six  years  ago. 
"They  see  eye  to  eye  on  90  per  cent  of 
things,"  said  one  Intimate  of  the  two  vice 
presidents.  "It  wouldn't  change  the  course 
of  the  union,  whichever  one  wins." 


NEW  YORK  SCHOOL  LUNCHES 
GIVEN  POOR  MARKS 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President.  I 
wish  to  bring  to  your  attention  a  May 
19  article  In  the  New  York  Times  by 
Mlmi  Sheraton  entitled  'Lunches  for 
Pupils  Given  Poor  Marks." 

This  article  Indicates  some  of  the  rea- 
sons why  our  school  lunches  are  unat- 
tractive to  students  and  why  there  Is  a 
high  Incidence  of  plate  waste.  Many  of 
the  meals  served  to  our  students  are  un- 
attractive and  unappetizing.  The  article 
aLso  indicates  that  they  ver>'  oft^n  are  of 
poor  nutritional  quality. 

The  conditions  under  which  these 
meals  are  served  and  eaten  also  are  such 
as  to  discourage  eating  the  full  portions 
and  enjoying  them 

The  article  further  describes  some  ex- 
amples of  tasteless  and  unappetizing  fare 
as  well  as  some  few  examples  which  have 
been  fairly  succes.sful 

Mr  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  this  article  be  printed  In  the 
Record  along  with  a  letter  which  I  sent 


to  the  General  .Accounting  Office  in  re- 
lation to  a  study  they  are  carrying  out 
on   the  school   lunch  program 

Tliere  being  no  ob.iection.  the  material 
.was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Washington,  D.C, 

May  20,  I97«. 
Hon.  ELMrR  B   Staats, 
Comptroller  General  of  the  United  States, 
General  AccoMnting  Office, 
Waahinffton,  DC 

DZAM  KLMza:  I  am  writing  to  you  to  brl.ng 
to  your  attention  an  article  In  the  May  19 
Issue  of  the  Srw  York  Timrs  entitled 
"Lunches  For  Pupils  Given  Poor  Marks  " 

This  Lb  by  way  of  a  follow-up  to  ir.v  De- 
cember 16,  1975  letter  In  which  I  a.sked  the 
General  Accounting  Office  to  undertake  a 
study  regarding  the  l.ssue  of  plate  wast*  in 
the  school  lunch  program. 

This  article  describes  In  some  detail  why 
the  school  lunches  In  the  New  York  C!*-  pro- 
gram are  unappyetlzlng  and  often  below  the 
minimum  standards  of  sound  nutrition  In 
looking  at  the  issue  of  plate  wa.ste,  the  OAO 
should  also  consider  ways  of  making  these 
meals  more  attractive 

Tou  may  wl.sh  to  have  your  staff  contact 
the  8tat«  Comptroller  regarding  a  report 
which  they  prepared  on  this  subject. 

Please  let  me  know  If  I  can  be  of  any  fur- 
ther assistance.  I  look  forward  to  receiving 
your  study  recommendations  when  com- 
pleted. 

Sincerely. 

Hubert  H   Humphrit 


LtTNCRxs  roB  PtrpiLs  Or\'EN  Poor  Marks 
(By  Mlml  Sheraton) 

New  York  CrrY — Children  are  being  fed 
.school  lunches  that  are  both  unappetizing 
and  often  far  below  minimum  standards  of 
sound  nutrition 

Faced  with  food  that  Is  all  too  frequently 
soggy,  salty,  cold  or  biu-ned.  a  large  number 
of  children  toes  the  lunches,  uneaten,  into 
garbage  palls. 

These  conclusions  are  based  on  this  writer's 
three-year  study  of  150  public,  private  and 
parochial  schools,  and  the  findings  on  low  nu- 
trition and  waste  were  corroborated  recently 
In  a  report  released  by  State  Comptroller 
Arthur  Levitt. 

Mr.  Levitts  auditors.  In  a  study  made  two 
years  ago.  found  that  22  of  66  lunches  i  con- 
taining 40,000  servings)  did  not  meet  the 
minimum  nutrient  requirements  set  down 
by  the  United  State.s  Dcp-^rtment  of  Agricul- 
ture. 

The  meals  eaten  In  New  York  City  schools 
often  are  served  In  crowded,  drab  feeding 
hails  to  rushed  children  In  haUs  and  coats 
who  have  only  20  minutes  to  line  up  for  food, 
eat  It  and  then  line  up  again  to  dispose  of 
the  trays. 

To  eat  the  food,  they  frequently  are 
crammed  on  benches  at  narrow  tables  as  they 
try  to  cut  meat,  scoop  up  soup  or  wind  up 
spaghetti  with  a  spork,  a  diabolical  utensil 
that  la  a  sort  of  papery  plastic  Ice-cream 
scoop  with  blunt  tines  at  the  tip 

Only  a  few  schools  offer  spoons  for  soup, 
and  no  children  are  given  knives,  for  reasons 
that  are  depressing  and  obvious 

In  New  York  City,  566.225  lunches  are 
served  on  an  average  day  to  youngsters  In 
public  and  nonprofit  parochial  schools  at  the 
elementary  and  Jvmlor  and  senior  hlp!i  levels. 
Of  the  total,  92  percent  of  the  meals  iire  given 
without  cost  to  the  youngsters  who  qualify 
because  they  come  fr:>m  l-u -income  home*. 

In  order  to  obtain  Federal  and  state  sub- 
sidies that  make  it  possible  for  the  schools 
to  provide  free  lunches,  schools  mu«t  serve 
what  the  United  States  Department  of 
Agriculture  has  designated  as  T>pe  A 
lunches,    which    represent   one-third    of   the 
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recommended     dally     requirements     of     all 
nutrients    for    lO-to-12-year-olds. 

Each  lunch  must  include  a  two-ounce  edi- 
ble portion  of  protein  In  the  form  of  meat, 
fish  or  cheese,  or  one  egg  or  half  a  cup  of 
dried  beans  or  four  tablespoons  of  peanut 
butter,  or  an  equivalent  combination  of  any 

of  these.  ,  ^    ,^ 

It  must  also  include  half  a  pint  of  fiuld 
whole  milk,  thret^-quarters  of  a  cup  of  vege- 
tables or  fruit,  one  slice  of  bread  or  a  roll  or 
mufnn  made  of  enriched  flour,  and  one  tea- 
spoon of  butter  or  fortl'iod  margarine. 

These  requirements  a.'c  met  1:.  New  York 
City  with  four  lunch  systems— the  basic 
lunch,  the  cooking  cafeteria,  the  u.se  of  bulk 
frozen  convenience  fo<3ds,  and  the  use  of 
s-^-called   meal  packs. 

The  simplest  of  the.-^e  Is  the  basic  lunch 
which  is  served  In  only  162  elementary 
schools.  Because  these  schools  have  virtually 
no  cooking  facilities,  the  lunches  consist  of 
soup  and  sandwlclies  or  of  entrees  heated 
from  cans,  plus  a  fnilt  dessert  and  mUk. 

Cooking  cafeteria?  are  used  1m  528  elemen- 
Ur>-  and  Junior  and  senior  high  schools. 
They  use  fullv  equipped  kitchens  where  hot 
meals  are  cooked  from  fresh  It.gredlents, 
sometimes   supplemented    with    convenience 

Items. 

Bulk  frozen  convenience  foods  are  served 
In  119  Junior  and  senior  hlph  schools.  In 
these  places,  the  food  Is  prepared  in  Idtch- 
ens  that  have  only  convection  ovens  to 
heat  fully  prepared  and  portioned  foods. 
Sometimes  fresh  fruit   Is  added. 

LIKE  TV  DINNERS 

Meal  packs  make  up  the  fourth  system, 
and  thev  are  a  three-year-old  program  pres- 
ently used  In  434  elenientary  schools.  They 
cons'lst  of  fully  prepared  frozen  entrees  In 
fitted  foil  trays  that  are  much  like  TV  din- 
ners Unfrozen  Items,  such  as  bread,  fruit 
and  dessert,  are  served  separately. 

Comptroller  Levitts  report  listed  estimated 
costs  for  food  alone  m  the  various  systems 
Using  a  hamburger  lunch  as  an  examp'.e.  the 
findings  were  these:  78  cents  In  a  cooking 
cafeteria,  69  cents  for  bulk  convenience  and 
75  cents  for  the  meal  pack 

The  basic  lunch  cost  for  the  hamburper 
was  not  calculated,  but  Julius  J.  Jacobs,  di- 
rector of  the  Board  of  Education's  bureau  of 
school  lunches,  estimates  that  they  average 
30  percent  less  than  meal  packs. 

.Although  prices  have  risen  since  the  audit 
two  years  ago,  they  have  maintained  the 
same  relationship 

It  Is  significant  that  the  quality  of  school 
lunches  did  not  depend  on  the  age  or  condi- 
tion of  the  school,  nor  on  the  income  level  of 
the  nelghborhcKxl,  but  on  the  type  of  food 
Evstem  used,  with  smelly,  tasteless  and  tepid 
meals  predominating  when  the  lunches  were 
made  from  convenience  foods,  either  frozen 
or  canned. 

I  had  a  wonderful  turkey  dinner  with 
ma.'ihed  potatoes  In  the  dilapidated  cooking 
kitchen  of  Charles  Evans  Hughes  High  School 
In  the  Chelse.i  section  of  Manhattan,  but  I 
had  a  dreary,  scorched  lunch  from  a  meal 
pack  in  Public  School  6.  which  Is  In  a  wealthy 
neighborhood  on  upper  Madison  Avenue. 

The  fried  chicken  at  the  new  John  P.  Ken- 
nedy High  School  in  the  Bronx  was  of  the 
bulk  convenience  type,  and  It  was  steamy 
and  musty.  But  the  mildly  spiced  but  savory 
chill  made  from  scratch  In  the  fairly  modem 
PS  41  m  Greenwich  Village  was  satisfying 
and  delicious 

The  same  range  of  features  from  bad  to 
go<xl.  described  In  detail  below,  holds  true  for 
the  same  systems  when  observed  In  other 
cities  that  I  studied — Chicago,  Newark.  New 
Orleans  and  Milwaukee 

THE    BASIC    LrNCH 

The  nutrltlonsil  requirements  are  met  with 
canned  soup  and  sandwiches,  prepared  at  the 
schools,  which  fulfill  the  bread  and  butter 
needs  and  the  protein  needs  with  such  flll- 


IngB  as  cheese,  sliced  meat,  peanut  butter  and 
tuna  flsh.  Soups  such  as  vegetable,  chicken 
or  beef  noodle,  tomato  and  split  pea  are  prod- 
ucts of  standard  commercial  packers,  with 
the  Heinz  brand  most  In  evidence. 

Vegetable  or  fruit  requirements  are  met 
with  vegetables  In  the  soup  or  with  fresh  or 
canned  fruit  desserts.  Milk  Is  Included  and. 
on  special  days,  ice  cream  or  cookies  are 
added. 

While  one  might  wish  for  a  bettCT  choice 
of  breads  thtm  the  standard  American  white 
or  the  hamburger,  hot  dog  or  hero  rolls, 
whenever  rye  or  whole  wheat  alternatives 
have  been  tried,  most  children  have  balked 
at  eating  them. 

In  order  to  upgrade  the  soup-and -sandwich 
format,  and  to  satisfy  the  demands  of  parents 
for  hot  food  (even  though  most  children  pre- 
fer it  cold),  most  schools  with  these  basic 
lunches  serve  heated  canned  entrees  once  or 
twice  a  week. 

These  entrees  include  ravioli,  spaghetti 
with  meatballs  or  sauce,  sloppy  Joes,  beef  stew 
and  canned  cooked  hamburgers  In  tomato 
sauce  or  gravy.  Because  sauces  make  It  hard 
to  be  sure  that  two  ounces  of  protein  have 
been  picked  up  In  the  serving  ladle,  a  slice  of 
American  cheese  Is  usually  added  to  such 
entrees. 

The  canned  pasta  products  are  the  starchy, 
slippery,  overcooked  and  oversweetened  types 
found  on  supermarket  shelves,  and  are  made 
by  Chef  Boy-ar-dee,  Prmce  and  an  Institu- 
tional packer,  Venice  Maid.  The  worst  en- 
trees are  the  sodden  canned  hamburgers, 
mealy  with  textured  vegetable  protein  and 
ta-stlng  every  bit  as  sour  as  they  smell. 

It  Is  unfortunate  that  the  soup  and  sand- 
wich formula  is  In  such  bad  repute,  be- 
cause of  all  the  lunches  observed  this  was 
the  one  that  consistently  led  to  the  least 
waste  because  It  was  most  preferred  by  the 
children. 

Since  this  is  also  the  least  expensive 
lunch.  It  is  too  bad  that  It  Is  not  used  at 
least  In  combination  with  one  of  the  other 
systems.  Instead,  soup-and-sandwlch  kitch- 
ens are  being  systematically  replaced  with 
meal  pack  systems. 

COOKING     CAFETERIAS 

This  Is  by  far  the  best  system  In  operation, 
with  fresh  food  prepared  In  fully  equipped 
kitchens.  Among  the  more  memorable  en- 
trees eaten  In  such  kitchens  were  crisp 
oven-baked  chicken,  roasted  fresh  ham, 
chUl,  sloppy  Joes,  meat  loaves,  Italian-style 
meat  sauces,  and  corned  beef  and  cabbage 
on  St.  Patrick's  Day 

Some  fresh  vegetables  are  used,  although 
most  are  ca.aned,  but  even  those  are  espe- 
cially well  handled  by  cooks  who  take  pride 
In  the  meal  they  turn  out.  The  vegetables 
are  usually  well  drained  and  tossed  with 
butter  or  margarine.  They  are  altogether 
superior  to  their  frozen  counterparts  In  bulk 
convenience  kitchens. 

SOME    FLEXIBILITT 

Rice  and  potatoes  are  freshly  cooked,  but 
most  of  the  potatoes  are  frozen  or  dehy- 
drated, and  convenience  Items  such  as 
breaded  flsh  portions  are,  again,  carefully 
handled. 

With  this  system.  It  Is  possible  to  give 
larger  portions  or  seconds  of  individual  Items 
to  older  chUdren.  Best  of  all,  perhaps.  Is  the 
appetizing  smell  of  food  In  these  kitchens 
when  the  children  come  In  to  lunch  and  the 
warmth  and  friendliness  of  staff  members 
who  encourage  them  to  eat. 

In  three  dozen  cooking  cafeterias  visited, 
only  four  turned  out  genuinely  poor  cook- 
ing. 

While  the  waste  observed  In  cooking  cafe- 
terias was  far  less  than  In  meal-pack  lunch- 
es, there  was  still  far  too  much,  mostly  be- 
cause of  vegetables  that  were  thrown  away 
and  one  stUl  has  to  work  around  the  unpre- 
dictability of  children's  tastes.  One  group  of 
Junior   high    school   students    in   District    1 


on  the  Lower  East  side  wte  almost  every 
shred  of  the  excellent  freshly  made  cole  slaw. 
Another  group.  In  a  Newark  high  school,  left 
every  shred  of  equally  good  and  equaUy  fresh 
cole  slaw. 

BULK    FROZEN    CONVENIENCE 

This  system,  followed  only  in  Junior  and 
senior  high  schools,  uses  precooked  frozen 
foods.  The  kitchens  have  convection  ovens 
for  heating,  conveyor  belts  for  arranging 
trays  and  no  conventional  ranges  or  ovens. 

Fried  chicken  that  Is  at  once  dry  but 
greasy;  curled-up,  dry  hamburgers;  gray 
soggy  flsh  portions,  and  metallic-tasting 
meatballs  are  among  the  standard  hot  en- 
trees. A  cold  sandwich  is  almost  always 
available  as  a  alternative. 

At  the  handsome  new  Martin  Luther  King 
Jr.  High  School  at  66th  Street  and  Amster- 
dam Avenue,  a  luncheon  entree  billed  as  a 
meatball  hero  was  a  thin.  gray,  oval  slice  of 
meat  loaf,  about  as  appetizing  as  the  worn 
out  sole  of  a  shoe,  which  it  resembled. 

MEAL    PACKS 

As  far  as  this  observer  Is  concerned,  this 
system  Is  the  worst  In  operation,  allowing 
for  even  less  flexlbUlty  than  bulk  conven- 
ience. Foil  trays  hold  fully  cooked  and  frozen 
protein  and  vegetable  entrees  that  are  heated 
In  convection  ovens  especially  fitted  for  the 
trays.  The  result  Is  a  serving  that  looks  like 
the  dreariest,  tiniest  of  airline  meals. 

The  standard  Items  are  tough,  sodden 
hamburgers  that  are  pasty  with  vegetable 
protein  and  usually  bltlngly  salty:  limply 
breaded  fried  chicken:  gray,  pulpy  fl^h;  damp 
grlUed  cheese  sandwiches;  sour,  sticky  plzj*.. 
usually  on  thick  soda  cracker  bases,  and  salty 
hot  dogs,  often  tinged  with  a  gray-green  pal- 
lor 

Fruit,  dessert,  bread  and  milk  supplied  by 
the  bureau  are  often  the  only  part  of  the 
lunch  the  children  eat. 

Even  more  Important  than  taste,  perhaps. 
Is  the  question  of  nutrition.  At  the  time  the 
Levitt  audit  was  being  made,  the  bureau 
of  school  lunches  was  purchasing  meal  packs 
from  National  Portion  Control.  Interncon- 
tlnental  Foods  Industries,  Mass  Feeding  and 
Morton's. 

All  concerned  at  the  bureau  swore  by  these 
suppliers  In  Interviews,  but  since  many  of 
the  protein  portions  seemed  much  below  the 
two-ounce-recommended  minimum  require- 
ment. I  sent  some  of  the  meal  packs  to  an 
Independent  laboratory  to  be  weighed. 

The  Morton's  samples'  protein  portions 
weighed  16,  2.0,  2.1  and  2  3  ounces,  while 
Mass  Feedings  were  0  7.  1.6.  2  0  and  2  3  ounces 
(the  0.7 -ounce  one  being  a  tiny  fried  chicken 
wing) , 

The  Intercontinental  packs  had  protein 
portions  that  weighed  1.2.  1.8,  2.0  and  2-3 
ounces. 

National  Portion  Control  and  Interconti- 
nental were  later  dropped  as  suppliers,  but 
Mr.  Jacobs  of  the  lunch  bureau  said.  'They 
were  dropped  strictly  on  a  bidding  basis. 
Their  prices  were  higher  than  those  we  se- 
lected." 

Mass  Feeding  and  Morton's  remained  as 
suppliers,  and  In  the  last  school  year.  Larry's 
Inc.,  was  added,  and  upon  seelne  a  few  of  Its 
meals.  I  sent  one  seemingly  Inadequate  scm- 
ple  to  the  same  laboratory  Tests  found  that 
It  contained  only  1.7  ounces  of  protein. 

This  year  Larry's  has  been  dropped  Also 
this  year,  I  saw  some  Mass  Feedlne  parks 
that  looked  Inadequate  In  protein  but  I  was 
unable  to  have  them  tested:  District  su- 
pervisors said  that  It  was  aeTiln.<:t  repularlons 
to  take  them  off  the  premises 

The  Levitt  study  examined  the  nutritive 
values  of  the  food  and  reported  failures  of 
many  lunches  to  contain  the  recommended 
daUy  requU-ement  of  one-third  of  the  young- 
sters' needs.  National  Portion  Control  and 
Intercontinental  did  not  meet  the  basic  re- 
quirements for  6  out  of  the  12  nutrients  in 
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17  out  of  47  meals,  the  Levi  t  audit  said. 
and  Morton's  at  times  lacked  lufflclent  Iron 
or  phoephonis.  Reports  were] not  Included 
on  Mass  I  >edlng. 

mVDINOS    CORROBORAtXD 

If  tbeae  paclu  often  are  abort  In  nutrients 
a;.d  In  protein  weight,  they 
ways     unappetizing.     The     Ins 
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potatoes  are  caked  Into  the  (ompartments 
like  library  paste,  carrots  are  waferlogged, 
shriveled  peas  are  often  bunidd  black,  the 
corn  kernels  are  almost  empt  ^  the  string 
beans  are  brownish  and  the  bafed  beans  are 
mushy. 

All  of  this  corroborates  the  Levitt  audit's 
contention  that  the  lunch  bui  sau's  inspec- 
tion methods  leave  much  to  b«  desired,  and 
when  the  report  was  released  1  ist  week,  the 
Board  of  Education  said  It  agrped  with  the 
findings. 

However,  during  the  three  teears  that  I 
have  been  doing  thla  research,  everyone 
questioned  In  the  lunch  bureau  Insisted  that 
Inspection  was  adequate.  It  m  wt  be  noted 
that  Inspection  of  meal  packs  Is  especially 
dlfflcult.  because  each  pack  Is  sealed  with 
foil  for  proper  heating 

Only  Inspection  of  every  pbck  as  it  is 
opened  by  the  children  would  assure  ade- 
quate portions.  Never  did  I  seeja  lunchroom 
attendant  return  a  meal  pad:  because  of 
small  portions  or  because  tlie  food  was 
burned  or  cold. 

Meal  packs  accounted  for  the  greatest 
waste,  and  at  one  elementary  ichool  in  the 
Williamsburg  section  of  Brookl  m.  I  counted 
40  children  In  a  row  who  dropj  ed  unopened 
packs  Into  the  garbage  can  ever  though  they 
contained  hamburgers,  a  nort  lally  popular 
Item. 

LUNCH    FROM    KOMI 

Reasons  this  occurred  mustj  Include  the 
possibility  that  some  children  brought  lunch 
from  home  even  though  they  ook  the  free 
lunch,  that  they  had  had  ba4  experiences 
with  meal  packs  In  the  past  iind  assumed 
they  were  all  alike,  and  that  tlley  were  Just 
shy.  frightened  and  rushed  an^  needed  en- 
couragement to  taste  the  food  knd  give  It  a 
f-hianre  ■ 

I'  ^uv.s  been  found  in  Interviews  with  chil- 
dren, parents,  supervisors  an4  lunchroom 
attendants  that  meal  packs  me^t  with  great 
acceptance  within  the  first  el^ht  weeks  of 
their  Introduction,  but  that  they  then  begin 
to  decline  In  favor.  This  Is  pefhaps  due  to 
the  sameness  In  menu  and  flavor  that  they 
present. 

Another  drawVin  k  'o  the  nieaUpack  system 
Is  that  the  same  size  lunch  is  served  to 
children  of  every  a>;e  from  the  tiniest  flrst- 
grader   to  the  biggest  fifth-grader. 

INFLKXIBLI    FORMAT 

And  the  meal  packs  and  the  1  ulk  conwn- 
lence  kitchen.^  share  this  .short<'«  imlng;  Once 
the  kitchens  are  stripped  of  all  ^nventlonal 
equipment  to  accommodate  th<  heating  of 
prepared  frozen  foods,  an  infle  able  format 
take.s  hold  and  the  schools  cani  lot  take  ad- 
vantage of  lower  prices  for  fres  i  food*  and 
seasonal  bargains  They  are  at  1  tie  mercy  of 
the  convenience-food  processors, 

There  are  opponents  to  this  within  the 
school  eatabllshment.  Richard  R  led.  chief  of 
the  New  York  State  Education  I  epartment's 
bureau  of  school  foods,  said  of  m  ial  packs: 

"They  may  make  good  stopgap  .  until  com- 
plete kitchens  are  lutalled.  but  hey  are  cer- 
tainly no  permanent  satlsfactor    answer" 

Others  concur  with  Mr  Ree  1.  including 
one  of  Mr  Jacobs's  most  valua  ale  deputies 
In  the  school  lunch  bureau,  wh<  Mid,  asking 
to  remain  anonymous: 

"There  Is  no  room  for  proflt-i  naklng  com- 
panies In  a  public  school  luncl  system  We 
could  give  the  kids  more  and  b  stter  food  If 
we  cooked  It  ourselves  " 

But  Mr.  Jacobs  remains  the  meal  pack's 
greatest  booster,  swearing  by  It  I  nd  the  bulk 


convenience    method,    and    new 


New  York  City  are  being  equip  jed  only  for 


schools    In 


these  systems  and  In  older  schools  as  old- 
style  equipment  wears  out  It  Is  replaced  with 
conveiUcnce  facilities 

"Frankly  and  honestly."  Mr  Jacobs  said 
last  week,  "thU  bureau  Is  committed  to  con- 
venience food  lunches,  both  in  the  form  of 
meal  packs  for  elementary  schools  and  bulk 
frozen  for  high  ■chocls.  We  feel  it  is  lees  ex- 
pensive than  food  prepared  at  local  labor 
costs,  the  food  Is  more  sanitary,  and  we  can 
get  the  processors  to  adjust  their  producta  to 
our  specifications. 

And  so.  the  more  than  half  of  the  city's 
more  than  one  million  schoolchildren  who 
get  their  lunches  In  this  program  will  be 
eating  more  and  more  frozen  convenience 
roods.  Those  In  the  remaining  half-mllUou 
or  so  will  do  as  they  have  done  before:  go 
home  for  lunch  or  bring  It  with  them  to 
school. 

Observations  of  the  latter  group  yield  re- 
sults as  discouraging  as  those  cited  above. 
Instead  of  finding  the  nutritious,  hlgh-pro- 
teln  selections  that  one  might  expect.  8  out 
every  18  brown-bag  lunches  that  I  have  seen 
appear  to  be  even  more  deficient  than  the 
school  lunch.  They  feature  Jelly  sandwiches, 
cookies,  candy,  pretzels,  potato  chips  and. 
instead  of  milk.  soda. 


US    AFRICA  POUCY 

Mr  KENNEDY  Mr.  President.  I  would 
like  to  enter  in  the  Record  a  statement 
by  Repre<;entatlve  Andriw  Young  on 
•'The  Promise  of  US  Africa  Policy"  as  It 
appeared  in  the  Washington  Post  on 
Monday.  May  17. 

Representative  YotrNO  fully  explains 
the  intricate  details  of  the  current  strife 
in  southern  Africa  and  he  presents  a 
compelling  case  for  a  renewed  approach 
by  the  U.S.  Government  In  its  policy  on 
southern  Africa. 

Mr  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  Representative  Young's  state- 
ment on  US.  Africa  policy  be  printed  In 
the  Record 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
Record,  as  follows : 

Th*  Prommk  or  US    Africa  Polict 
(By  Andrew  Yotrwo) 

Secretary  Kissinger's  trip  to  the  African 
continent  has  generated  tremendous  Impact 
The  conservatives  of  the  |>realdenfs  pexty 
try  to  blame  Ford's  losses  and  Reagan  s 
triumphs  on  Kissinger's  Lu.%aka  ;  f.K-ii.f<' 
former  diplomat  George  Kennan  has  rea.- !•*»•-: 
Into  his  cold-warrior  bag  of  ready  exp'.iu.'i- 
tlons  to  doomsay  the  Kissinger  expedition 
and  liberals  of  both  parties  view  the  visit 
with  suspicion  and  doubt. 

There  Is  now  an  Image  of  southern  Africa 
In  flames,  a  holocaust  of  genocide  against 
white  lives  and  civilized  values.  Undoubtedly 
others  from  every  comer — profeasoni,  poli- 
ticians and  media  commentators — will  soon 
Jump  on  the  southern  African  bandwagon  to 
have  their  say. 

But  what  did  the  Kissinger  safari  promise 
in  its  re-orleutlng  of  U.S.  foreign  policy  to- 
ward Africa?  We  should  not  forget  that  Just 
three  months  ago  this  country  was  bogged 
down  In  an  African  misadventure.  Angola 
Intervening  on  the  wrong  side,  which  had 
South  African  assistance,  cost  us  a  lot  of 
black  African  friends  and  the  consequences 
have  not  all  been  felt  yet.  The  Cubans  re- 
main In  Angola  while  the  South  Africans 
have  left. 

Angola  is  so  haunting  to  our  national 
psyche  that  we  have  yet  to  recognize  the 
MPLA  government.  Against  that  back- 
ground. Kissinger's  efforts,  however  small. 
did  begin  a  new  era  of  at  least  mintni^i  rec- 


ognition of  the  Importance  of  the  Third 
World  In  VS.  poUcy.  But  what  wns  rpaiiy 
committed  and  how  do  the  pro.-n.sp--  ii'Tect 
our  nation's  self-lntcreM:* 

To  me.  the  national  self-interest  is  quits 
evident.  Africa  has  lmmen.se  mineral  and 
other  wealth  upon  which  we  will  Increas- 
Ingly  depend.  Our  economic  future  and 
Africa's  growth  will  revolve  on  access  to  ex- 
panding markets  as  well  as  the  availability 
of  U.S.  technology  Already  our  trade  balance 
and  Investment  volume  on  the  African  con- 
tinent has  shifted  In  favor  of  the  black  de- 
veloping state.s  a.<  opposed  to  South  Africa. 
According  to  the  Department  of  Commerce. 
U.S.  trade  with  Africa  in  the  first  half  of 
1976  Increa.5ed  at  a  much  more  rapid  pace 
than  our  trade  with  the  rest  of  the  world. 
Nigeria,  as  one  example,  sells  us  her  oil  prod- 
ucts and  ranks  ^Ixth  a-*  a  source  of  V  S  im- 
ports. Economics  has  always  helped  to  deter- 
mine politics  In  this  country. 

What  seems  apparent,  therefore.  Is  that 
the  Unlte^d  States  has  agreed  that  whites  In 
southern  Africa  cannot  maintain  privileged, 
elitist  rvile.  This  is  a  significant  admission 
when  one  consider*  the  Nixon -KK«:lnger 
"tlU"  Initiated  In  1969 

There  Is  no  Joy  In  this  pollcv  shift,  only  a 
confrontation  with  political  realities   Angola 
was    the    hammer    that    struck    thLi    proper 
chord  Into  place    TTie  United  States  finally 
has  deduced  that  there  are  no  realistic  alter- 
natives to  armed  struggle,  given  our  past  re- 
fusal to  be  Involved  In  diplomatic  and  eco- 
nomic   STproaches     tn    prevsure     a    pnlltical 
capitular !.;■.  rrom  Inn  Smith  While  KLVncer 
smiled  on   the  rR:!ag?,an   proposal.  It   was  t 
thrownwav   TTie  British  have  never  been  able 
to  do  anything  ai-aSnst  Smith,  but  guerrtlU 
warfare  mav  drive  him  to  the  London  ronstl- 
tutlor.R]   tablp  It.   p.  few  month.s.  The  United 
State.^.  Kls-slnger  aaserts,  will  remain  pure  In 
this  period  of  struggle  unlike  the  An>:o:a  at- 
tempt.    No    arms     t.o     the     :!Nr;i*l    ;.     ::       >■■ 
ments:  whites  will  not  be  V.i!>d  hv  .'Vn.pri-an 
g^ms 

'r;  lid  lit  Ion.  a  commitment  by  the  United 
Stores  to  South  Africa  ha";  been  publicly 
made.  The  alreadv  exl-^tlng  dlnlotnie  between 
Prime  Minister  V.r'-'er  and  State  Depart- 
ment policy-makers  is  now  above  board  and 
clear-cut.  Angola  predicted  this  relation- 
ship: Kissinger  confirmed  it. 

South  Afrlra  rr.ar  he  waved  from  masslTe 
turmoil  sjirt  bk^vished  If  It  doe«  three 
thlntr"-  force  Sm.Uh  'n  Vrp  down  set  n 
tlm^'ahle  for  Vamlblan  self-rule-  and  abol- 
ish the  criider  realities  of  Internal  aparthled 
What  Us  not  said  of  ronr«ie  is  wh'tt  elv  ^■'^'.■.•'n 
AfrIcA  then  pe-har"^  rould  r.inn*  r'V.  fr"-!i  '^t 
United  8t*t««-  ft  lifting  of  the  arm.s  emharpo 
softer  monetArv  polIr!p«?  in  World  Bank  anl 
T\rP  decision -mak I ne  extension  of  •lirect 
loans  from  the  Fxlmhnr.k  posnib;--  rf  ^er;!- 
tlon  of  the  Transkel  .'V-'i'h  Africa'';  f"r»t 
Bantustan,  for  Instance 

In  the  short  run.  armed  stni^Jle  within 
Rhodesia's  borders  will  lnrrPR.'./>  A  '<"'.  thou- 
sand whites  win  pack  up  and  :.avp  out  of 
racial  arrogance  rather  than  actual  dan^rer 
Political  pressure  on  Ian  Smith  will  escalate 
to  set  up  real  talks  that  lead  to  malorlty 
rule  Zimbabwe  will  be  born  and  It  will  be 
horn  qulcklr  If  Bo»<:wana  can  ret  the  mrr.fy 
to  cut  off  Rhode<;las  other  rut!  link 

Namibia  also  will  win  liberation  within  a 
short  time  SWAPO  Is  poised  to  enter  con- 
stitutional talks  the  moment  South  Africa 
agrees  to  majorltv  rule  In  realltv,  the  5  to  1 
ratio  makes  this  fact  .so  Until  then  the  nert 
few  months  will  brlntr  increa.sed  guerrilla 
struggle  with  the  threat  of  Cuban-Aneolan 
intervention  hanelncr  overhead  African 
states.  Including  Nigeria  welcome  the  r-;- 
ban  threat,  but  privately  prefer  to  see  '?■'' 
llt>eratIon  of  Rhodesia  and  Namibia  without 
their  involvement  Assistance  o'  ndvlsers 
from  Tanzania  and  Mozambique  l-;  an  obvi- 
ous attempt  tc  say  to  Cube  and  Rii.ssla   "We 
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want  to  try  it  on  our  own.  Arms,  yes;  troops, 
no." 

So,  I.  for  one.  think  Kissinger's  African 
Safari  was  both  necessary  and  Instructive,  li 
the  Kissinger  visit  bad  not  taken  place  now. 
then  Ford's  tendency  toward  Republican  Iso- 
lationism wouid  have  allowed  a  drift  In  events 
whereby  further  dependence  on  Soviet  and 
Cuban  Intervention  In  southern  Africa  would 
become  almost  certain 

I  am  personally  sorry  that  African  ailalrs 
have  lo  become  a  political  football  since 
problems  there  are  of  great  magnitude  and 
require  sustained  rather  than  expedient  anal- 
ysis But  the  signals  Secretary  Kissinger  set 
off  are  better  than  any  I  have  seen  from 
American  policy  managers  since  the  Kennedy 
admln;stratlon. 

Whether  they  are  too  little  and  too  late  re- 
mains to  be  seen.  A  new  administration  In 
November,  however,  will  build  on  them  and 
avert  unnecessary  destruction  and  costs  in 
human  lives  In  the  southern  Africa  of  the 
future. 


de.segregation  a.nd  the  cities 

PAST   V^I. HOUSING    SF,GRFC\":I'''N    TUFNUS 

Mr.  BROOKE.  Mr.  President,  oppo- 
nents of  court-ordered  school  desegre- 
gation plans  frequently  express  their 
preference  for  achieving  "natural"  school 
desegregation  through  the  development 
of  integrated  neighborhocd.s.  Supporters 
of  the  courts  usually  .si-iare  this  a.s  a  long- 
range  objective,  but  defend  the  right  of 
the  courts  to  correct  de  Jure  segregation 
'ji  the  schools  in  the  interim.  Some  ob- 
servers claim  that  the  pa.«;sage  of  the 
federal  fair  housing  provislon.s  of  the 
1968  Civil  Rights  Act  should  desegregate 


neighborhoods.  Others  criticize  HUD  and 
argue  that  fair  hou.^ing  has  made  no 
significai;:  impact  on  housing  market 
practices. 

A  good  beginniiig  point  for  analyzing 
these  issues  is  the  daia  on  urban  resi- 
dential segregation  provided  by  the  1970 
Cens'as.  Though  the  Pederal  law  h.u; 
been  in  effect  only  oriefiy  at  that  time, 
most  houpiUL'  units  in  the  country  had 
been  covered  by  State  or  local  laws  some 
time  earlier. 

The  census  data  showed  very  little 
change  in  the  pattern.s  of  high  urban 
segregation.  It  showed  continued  rapid 
depsrture  of  ■R'hite  middle  c]a.'=s  fart-.iJic.': 
from  the  central  cities,  continued  low 
representation  of  blacks  in  the  suburbs. 
continued  ghetto  expan.sion.  and  a  tend- 
ency for  those  black  families  who  did 
reach  the  suburbs  to  be  channeled  into 
patterns  of  segregated  housing.  Unless 
there  is  a  very  dramatic  change  in  these 
stati.'^tics  and  the  trends  that  they  rep- 
resent, there  is  no  chance  in  the  foresee- 
able future  that  we  will  achieve  natural 
school  intecration  m  our  large  urban 
romnninities.  Positive  policies  will  be 
needed  to  speed  integration, 

Tlie  data  jiresented  today  includes 
three  tables  summarizing  1970  segrega- 
tion levels  and  articles  interpreting  the 
data  by  two  leading  experts  in  racial 
demographics.  The  first  table,  taken 
from  Municipal  Performance  Report's 
November  1973  issue  on  city  housing  uses 
indices  calculated  by  Annemette  Soren- 
sen.  Karl  Taeuber,  and  Leslie  HoUings- 

TABLE  I.— HOUSING  SEGREGATION 


■>vorth.  Jr..  to  show  changes  m  the  level 
of  segregation  since  1940.  The  statistics 
represent  the  percentage  of  non -whites 
living  in  a  number  of  leading  cities  who 
would  ha\  e  to  mo%"e  t-o  achieve  a  random 
liOn-raciai  pattern  of  residence.  In  most 
oi  the  cities,  the  data  shows,  almost  im:e- 
tenths  of  the  black  families  would  ha\e 
iiad  to  move.  Tlie  statistics  really  undtr- 
state  the  level  of  minority  group  segre- 
gation for  two  reasorj;.  Tliey  show  transi- 
tional neighborhoods  as  integrated  and 
they  .show  neighborhoods  with  black  and 
Latino  nnnorities  as  desegregated  com- 
muiiities. 

The  following  tables  are  simpler,  show- 
ing merely  the  percentage  of  black  resi- 
dents who  live  in  predominantly  black 
and  virtually  all-black  neighborhoods  in 
various  cities. 

Readers  troubled  by  the  statistics  will 
find  lucid  explanations  of  the  trends  and 
their  meaning  in  articles  by  Prof.  Karl 
Taeuber  oi  the  University  of  Wisconsin 
and  Prof.  Reynolds  Farley  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  Michigan's  population  studies 
center,  Farley  directly  examines  the  re- 
lationship between  housing  segregation 
and  sciiool  segregation.  Finally,  a  new 
report  on  New  York  City  trends  to  1PT5 
shows  that  the  pattern  of  spreading  seg- 
regation remains  strong  in  this  decade. 

Mr  President.  I  ask  'Linanimous  con- 
sent that  the  above-mentioned  materials 
be  printed  In  the  Recqf.d. 

Tiiere  being  no  ob.iection.  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  RtcoRr. 
as  follows: 


How  m»ny  nonwhites  would  have  to  move? ' 


How  many  blacks  would 
have  to  move? ' 


City 


1940 
(percent) 


19S0  1%0  1970 

Rank        (percent)        (percent)        (percent) 


Rank 


1970 


Rank 


Change  in  percent  of  nonwhites  that 
would  have  to  move ' 

19iO-50         1950-60         1960-70 


Rank 


AtlanU _ 87.4  14 

Baltimore .^       90. 1  21 

Borton ^       86.3  12 

Bullalo 87.9  15 

Chicajo 95.0  27 

Cincinnati „.. 90.6  23 

CtoYrtand 92.0  24 

Daftas 80.2  2 

tvoy,     87.9  15 

>t     :  89.9  20 

Houston 84,5  11 

IndianapoliJ 90  1  22 

Kansas  Crty 88  0  17 

Las  Angales . 84.2  9 

Miami           97.9  28 

Milwaukee 92.9  26 

MmneapoliJ 88.0  17 

Hewafk     77.4  1 

N»*  "leans 81.0  3 

••f.  '  -k       86.8  13 

P^ila'Hphia 88.0  17 

f^of- 

Pitts\,fgh 82.0  5 

Portland 83.8  8 

Stlouu 92.6  25 

San  Oiego 84.4  10 

San  Franclseo 82.9  7 

San  Joie 

Seattle 82.2  6 

Wtlhinilon 81.0  3 


91.5 

93.6 

91.5 

91.3 

89.6 

88.3 

86.S 

83.9 

79.9 

89.5 

86.5 

84.2 

92.1 

92.6 

88.8 

91.2 

89.0 

83.1 

91.5 

91.3 

89.0 

88.4 

94.6 

92.7 

88.9 

85.5 

'7  6 

88.8 

84.5 

80.9 

91.5 

93.7 

90,0 

91.4 

51.6 

88-3 

91.3 

90.8 

87  9 

84.6 

81.8 

78.6 

97.8 

97.9 

89,4 

91.6 

88.1 

83.7 

86.0 

79.3 

67.9 

76.9 

71.6 

74  9 

84.9 

86.3 

83.1 

87.3 

79  3 

73.0 

89.0 

87.1 

83.2 

86.1 

85,6 

72.8 

84.0 

84.6 

83,9 

84.3 

76,7 

69.0 

92.9 

90.5 

89,3 

83.6 

81.3 

71,6 

79.8 

69.3 

55,5 

79.4 

60.4  ... 

83.3 

79.7 

69.2 

80.1 

79.7 

77.7 

28 
21 
12 
19 
24 
14 
23 
29 

9 

13 
27 
21 
20 
11 
26 
17 

2 

8 
14 

7 
16 

6 
18 

3 
25 

5 

1 


91.9 
89.4 
84.3 
87.3 
93.0 
84,2 
90,1 
95,9 
88.9 
82.1 
92.1 
89.6 
90.5 
90.6 
92.0 
88.0 
80.4 
76.3 
83.9 
77.3 
84.4 
86.7 
85.9 
86.2 
90.1 
85.6 
75.0 


25 
19 
10 
16 

28 

9 

21 

29 

18 

6 

27 

20 

23 

24 

26 

17 

5 

2 

8 

3 

1 

15 
13 
14 
21 
12 
1 


4.1 

1.2 

.2 

1.6 

-2,9 

.6 

-.5 

8.2 

1.0 

-1.1 

7.0 

1.0 

3.3 

.4 

-.1 

-1.3 

-2.0 

-,5 

3,9 

.5 

1,0 


2.1 
-1,7 
-2.6 
-3.0 

,5 


-,2 

b,2 

-3.4 

-4.3 

2.2 

.2 

-.5 

-2,8 

.1 

-3,5 

-6,7 

-5,3 

1 
-8 
-1 


2.0 

.5 

,3 

-.8 

-3.1 


4 

10 


82.2 

78.8 


1.1 

_  c 


t 

0 

9 

-.5 

.6 

-7,6 

-2.4 

-2.3 

-10,5 

-19,0 

-3,6 

-.  4 


-2.1 
-1.3 
-4.0 

-2.3 
-3.6 
-5,9 
-2,5 
-1,9 
-7.9 
-3.6 
-3  7 
—  ?  ' 

-3,2 
-8.5 
-4  4 

-U,4 

3,3 

-3,2 

-6,3 

-3,9 

-12.8 

-.7 

-7.7 

-1.2 

-9,7 

-13.8 


23 
26 
12 
22 
15 
10 
21 
25 
7 

18 
15 
10 
24 

r 

1 

16 
f 

'9 
13 

2 

28 
8 

27 
5 
1 


-10.5 

-2.0 


4 

24 


I  How  many  non»»tilt«  would  have  to  move?  This  measures  the  difference  betwee-  the  acti-al 
distribution  of  households  by  race  and  a  landom  distnbiition  It  shows  the  pe-cef^lase  of  nonwhite 
households  which  would  have  to  move  in  order  lo  achieve  a  random  distribution  of  whites  and  non- 
whites  th-oughout  the  citv  Data  are  not  available  from  the  source  fo'  Phoenii  in  1940  and  19''0 
»nd  toi  San  Joie  in  1970  Soc-ri.  T?euber  and  Taeuber  (19^.5)  fo'  1540.  1950,  and  1960  data. 
^arl  Taeuber,  correspondence,  beptember  and  October  1973,  lor  1970  data 

>  How  many  blacks  would  have  to  move?  This  measures  the  proportion  ol  Wacki  in  a  aty  who 


would  have  to  move  to  achieve  a  random  dist'ibution   Data  are  not  availat!le  f'on-,  the  scuicf  f 
San  lose  in  1970  Source    Karl  Taeuber,  co'responoence,  Seotembe-  and  Octobe-  19  ; 

5  Change  m  pexent  0?  nonwhUes  that  would  have  to  move.  This  -neasy-e  shows  the  smotnt  of 
-'eseg'egation  thai  occurred  for  each  citv  m  the  1960 '5  It  shows  much  mo-e  oeseg'egatior  in  f^  : 
decide  than  in  eithe'  of  the  previous  2  decades  Sou'ce:  Calculated  from  ths  previous  columns  on 
nonwhite  segregation  levels  in  1960  and  1970. 
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TABLr.  II-  Jndicatcrrs  of  ratHal  teparation  in 
cities  ifith.  populationj  cnet  100,000  and 
black  populations  over  S0.009,  1970 

A  PROPOBfloN  OF  BLACK  POPl'LAflON  LIVtNO  IN 
CENSrS  TRACTS   SO   PSKCXNT  OR  MO>X  BLACK 


Rank 

Percent 

I     Washington.   D.C 

-   96  2 

2.  CTilcatfo    

93.9 

3.   Cleveland     

-  93.7 

4.  Richmond,   Va 

93  6 

6    Jackson.  Mlsa 

93.3 

6    Dallas    .    

92  8 

7    Baltimore ._._. 

91.  6 

8.  Oklahoma    City 

91.3 

9.  Atlanta 

91   0 

10.  Dayton 

90.9 

11.  Savannah    

-.   90  6 

12.  Detroit   

90.4 

13.  Oary    

- 90.0 

14    Newark „ 

89.7 

15    Charlotte.  N.C 

89.6 

16.  Memphis    ... 

89  0 

17.  Shreveport    

88  9 

18.  Miami 

K 88.6 

10    Kansaa   City 

88.6 

20.  St.   Louta 

88.2 

21.   Norlolk    

87.4 

22    Los    Angeles 

86.9 

23,  Birmingham 

L 88.0 

24.  Milwaukee 

86.0 

26.  Louisville    

^ 85  8 

26.  New    Orleans 

^ 86  3 

27    Mobile 

86  1 

28.  Kduston . . 

.....         88  3 

29.  Buffalo  

83.2 

30.  Jacksonville    _. 

82  6 

31    PhUadelphla 

81.9 

32.  Tampa    

81.3 

33.  Pt.    Worth 

81.0 

34.  Pittslnirgh 

80.6 

36.   Flint    

80.3 

88.  Boston    > 

76.  1 

37    Cincinnati    

76.  1 

38.  Indianapolis   

76.0 

39  Na-shviUe    

40  Columbus . 

78.6 

73.9 

41    Toledo 

_.__ 89  3 

42    Oakland    

86.8 

43    New    York. 

64.0 

44    San    Diego 

68.3 

45.  San    Francisco . 

68  0 

46.  Jersey   City 

83.6 

47.  San    .\ntonlo 

61.8 

SouRci; — Special    census    taOuIatlona    pre- 
pared  for  the  Office  of  Equal   Opportunity, 
Department  of  Housing  and  U^ban  Develop- 
ment, by  the  Census  Data  Col^. 
Tabls  III 


B.     PROPORTION     or     BLACK 
IN      CRNSCS      TRACTS      ftO 
BLACK 

Rank 

1.  Chicago    

2  Shreveport    

3  Atlanta 

PnpT 
PEBt 

Ia- 
in; 

•.    crvmo 

H      MORE 

Percent 

77.7 

76.3 

■7A    O 

4 

Mobile 

72   3 

5 

Norfolk    

71   8 

6. 

Jackson,  Miss 

St     Louis 

— ., 

h 71.6 

L                         71    2 

8 
9 

Baltimore    

Crary    

70.  8 

, tut  fl 

10 
11. 
12. 
13. 

Richmond    

Cleveland 

Washington.  D.C... 
Dalla,s    ._.    . 

.... 

E 

67.6 

67.4 

66.6 

66  0 

14 

Dayton ....... 

MK    1 

15 

Miami 

...                  «A    o 

16. 

Memphis    



.... 

.... 

61   2 

60.  0 

69  6 

66  9 

63.  9 

61.  3 

60.  1 

49.3 

40  n 

17 
18 
19 
20 
21 
22 
2.3 
24. 

Savannah ... 

Oklahoma    City 

Jacksonville    

IX)Ul8VlIle 

Nashville    I 

Charlotte    

Kansaa  City.  Mo 

Ft     Worth _. 

..... 
..... 
..... 

26 
26 

Detroit    

Birmingham    

48  9 

46   9 

27.  Philadelphia 44  7 

28    Newark 43  2 

29.  Buffalo   43.  9 

30.  Milwaukee 41.7 

31.  New  Orleans 41  0 

32.  Indianapolis ...  89  2 

33.  Houston * 38  8 

34.  Pittsburgh 38  2 

36.  Tampa    37.3 

36  Cincinnati 36.6 

37  Flint 34.7 

38  Boston    31.3 

39.  Los  Angeles ..... .. 30.0 

40.  Toledo 29.7 

41.  New    York .... 28  4 

42.  San  Antonio 26  7 

43.  Oakland  16  2 

44  Columbus    16  2 

45  Jersey    City.. 9  8 

46  San  FVanclaco 0 

47.  San  Diego 0 

SotrRCE — Special  census  tabulations  pre- 
pared for  the  Office  of  Equal  Opportunity. 
IX'partment  of  Housing  and  Urban  Develop- 
ment, by  Census  Data  Corp. 

Karl  E   Takuber,  "Racial  Segregation     The 

Persisting  Dilemma" 

annaia  or  the  american  academy, 

november    1975 

Abstract:  Although  moderate  to  high  so- 
cial and  economic  heterogeneity  are  typical 
of  suburbs  as  well  as  central  cities,  the  black 
population  has  become  highly  se^egated 
resldentlally.  This  segregation  has  little  eco- 
nomic base,  but  la  based  primarily  on  racial 
dllscrlmlnatlon.  The  military  Imagee  used  to 
describe  black  "invasion"  of  nelghborhood.s 
and  white  "flight"  from  central  cities  express 
racial  conflict  and  distort  our  perception  of 
metropolitan  trends.  As  a  one-ln-elght  mi- 
nority nationally,  blacks  are  not  numerous 
enough  to  "take  over"  many  central  cities. 
The  high  concentration  of  blacks  In  a  couple 
dozen  cities  ensures  that  blacks  will  remain 
a  small  minority  m  200  other  metropolitan 
areas.  Demographic  daU  since  1970  indicate 
a  reversal  of  the  centuries-long  process  of 
Increasing  metropolitan  concentration  and 
a  sharp  diminution  in  the  flow  of  black  mi- 
grants to  largo  cities.  To  date,  there  Is  no 
evidence  of  sharp  shift*  in  the  residential 
isolation  of  blacks.  Black  suburbanization 
In  some  metropolitan  areas  has  followed  the 
central  city  pattern  of  segregation  The  al- 
tered demographic  circumstances  of  the  19703 
and  1980s  hold  out  prospects  for  change,  but 
those  prospects  depend  on  the  nations  ef- 
forts to  reduce  continuing  discrimination  in 
the  sale  and  rental  of  housing. 

The  National  Advisory  Commission  on 
ClvU  Disorders,  appointed  by  President  John- 
son in  response  to  the  ghetto  riots  of  the 
mid-1960s,  reported  In  early  19C8  Its  baclc 
conclusion:  "Our  nation  Is  moving  touard 
two  societies,  one  black,  one  white — separate 
and  unequal."  The  Image  of  "two  societies" 
took  root  In  people's  minds  In  a  way  that 
the  commission's  recommendations  for  ac- 
tion never  could.  Translated  Into  geopraphlc 
terms,  this  Image  now  dominates  the  na- 
tion's perception  of  central  city  and  sub- 
urbs: a  black  core  siurounded  by  a  white 
nonee. 

For  decades  scholars  and  the  public  have 
used  battlefield  Imagery  to  describe  residen- 
tial patterns  of  blacks  and  whites  Early  In 
this  century,  as  black  populations  g:rew  in 
the  cities,  the  so-called  colored  were  said  to 
be  threatening  and  invading  white  neigh- 
borhoods. During  my  chUdhood  In  World 
War  n,  a  "blockbuster"  was  a  bomb  of  awe- 
.'fc>me  destructive  power:  in  college  In  the 
19508  I  learned  that  a  "block -bu.ster"  was  an 
unscrupulous  oharHc?.er  who  dared  1-n  •sell  or 
rent  to  Negroes  in  white  areas  In  the  years 
since  the  Kerner  fommtsslon  rejKirt  the 
Imagery  ha.s  become  that  of  defeat  and  panic, 
of  white  fllKht  U.  the  suburbs  in  fear  of 
blackening  central  cities 

This  racial  battlefield  Imagery  of  cltlee  and 


suburt)8  la,  like  the  other  clty-suhurban  im. 
agery.  a  gross  exaggeration  that  neverthele* 
blinds  the  national  perception  to  reality. 
Racial  conflict  Is  a  prominent  aspect  of  the 
-American  metropolitan  scene,  but  the  two- 
society  Image  Is  tcvo  narrow  a  perspective.  A 
survey  of  certain  census  data  on  population 
distribution  and  niU-ratlon  can  broaden  the 
perspective  and  provide  a  gllmp>se  of  boUi 
the  unl.'ormltles  uf  racial  residential  jwit- 
terns  throughout  the  nation  and  of  the  di- 
versities In  scale  and  character  of  the  prob- 
lems posed  by  these  patterns  in  Individual 
metropolitan  areas. 

the    BLACKENTNC    of   CENTRAL    CITIES 

What  did  the  1970  censu-s  reveal  about  the 
so-called  blackening  of  central  cities?  In  the 
243  metropolitan  areas,  blacks  composed  a 
majority  of  the  jxjpulatlon  In  only  three  cen- 
tral cities  These  three  cities — Washington, 
Newark  and  Atlanta — are  each  severely  un- 
derbounded  with  respect  to  the  spread  of 
urbanization  around  them.  (Washington  had 
26  percent  of  the  metrojjolltan  areas  p)opu- 
latlon:  Newark,  21  percent;  and  Atlanta.  38 
percent  )  In  the  total  metropolitan  popula- 
tion 6f  these  three  places,  blacks  were  out- 
numbered three  or  four  to  one 

In  only  12  other  metropolitan  area.s  did 
blacks  In  1970  compose  between  40  and  50 
percent  of  the  central  city  population  Pour 
of  these  12  were  Southern  cities  In  which 
the  black  percentage  either  declined  or  In- 
creased only  slightly  during  the  ]0»;os  Bir- 
mingham. Alabama:  Charleetini  S.'Uth  Caro- 
lina: Pine  Bluff.  Arkansas:  and  Richmond, 
Virginia.  The  other  el^-ht  cities  exixrlenced 
rapid  Increases  In  p)ercent,'ige  of  blacks  6v.t- 
Ing  the  1960s,  and  most  will  probably  have 
black  majorities  by  the  time  of  the  1980  cen- 
sus. These  eight.  In  declining  order  of  city 
size,  are  Detroit,  BaltlmrTe,  .st  i.ouls  and 
New  Orleans,  among  the  nation  s  large  cities. 
and  Savannah.  Wllmlnj^'ton  Aupusta  and 
Atlantic  City  among  the  medlum-sl7e  cities. 

A  few  central  cities  other  than  these  eight 
may  experience  such  rapid  white  out-move- 
ment and  black  increase  during  the  19708 
that  they.  too.  will  have  black  malnrltles  by 
1980.  But  In  211  of  the  243  central  cities. 
whites  outnumbered  blacks  more  than  two 
to  one  In  lP7n  Many  of  the  32  cities  In  which 
blacks  composed  more  than  nne-third  of  the 
1970  population  were  medium -sl.-e  Southern 
cities  from  whlch'blacks  were  fleeing  as  fast 
as  whites  In  the  IPflOs  In  other  rr.edlum- 
slze  cities  whites  were  moving  In.  not  out, 
and  at  a  faster  rate  than  blacks 

About  one  of  every  eight  persons  In  the 
rnlted  States  Is  Nepro  (according  to  census 
classlflcatlonl  A  minority  group,  outnum- 
bered seven  to  one.  cannot  "take  over"  all  of 
the  nation's  central  cities  Indeed,  more  than 
half  of  -he  nation's  black  population  already 
lives  In  central  cities  of  metropoltan  areas. 
Black  urbanlzaMon  In  the  future  cannot  con- 
tinue at  the  former  pace.  TTiere  are  not 
enough  blacks  left  In  the  rural  South  to  pro- 
vide a  co-.tlnuing  large  flow  lnt<^  the  cities. 

Althouph  198  of  the  243  metropolitan  areas 
experienced  an  Increase  during  the  lOflOs  In 
the  percentage  of  blacks  In  the  central  dty, 
there  Is  no  typical  metropolitan  area.  Black 
population  In  New  York  City  Increa.'wd  by 
more  than  half  a  million  In  Provo-Orem, 
Utah,  the  black  cen'ral  city  population  In- 
creased fro..,  18  to  28  persons  There  are 
prevailing  patterns  of  racial  population 
change,  but  the  specific  pattern  In  each  me- 
tropolitan area  takes  on  a  unique  size  and 
shape 

BLACK  BtmUKBANlZATlON 

Variety  Ls  the  prominent  feature  of  pat- 
terns of  black  siiburbanl7Atlon  among  the 
nation's  metropolitan  areas  In  197n  there 
were  70  million  whites  living  In  the  suburbs 
(censiis  deflnltlon)  and  3  4  million  blacks. 
Blacks  composed  about  five  percent  of  all 
suburban  residents;  but  this  aggregate  fig- 
ure of  fl%e  percent  Is  a  misleading  Indication 
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of  the  general  pattern.  In  most  of  the  old 
S<.)Uth,  blacks  lived  In  town  and  villages  and 
throughout  the  countryside  As  metropolitan 
area-s  grew,  they  Incorporated  within  their 
domain  the  pre-existing  pattern  of  racial  en- 
claves. Despite  the  exclusion  of  blacks  from 
most  of  the  new  suburban  housing  of  the 
past  50  years.  In  many  of  the  South 's  metro- 
politan areas  blacks  compose  from  10  to  40 
percent  of  the  suburban  population.  In  every 
Northern  metropolitan  area  and  In  some 
Southern  areas,  blacks  compose  less  than  10 
percent  of  the  suburban  population  and  often 
od!v  a  mlnl.scule  proportion. 

During  the  1950s  and  1960s  more  blacks 
moved  out  of  many  Southern  metropolitan 
irea.s  than  moved  In:  this  was  true  of  sub- 
urbs a.s  well  as  central  cities.  The  huge  flow 
of  b'.a  K  population  to  Northern  central  cities 
are-j,  heavily  from  Southern  urban  blacks  as 
we:,  .i-'^  from  blacks  In  the  rural  hinterlands. 
With  rapid  whit*  suburbanization  In  these 
Southern  metropolitan  areas,  the  percentage 
that  blacks  composed  of  the  suburban  popu- 
lation often  fell. 

In  the  Northern  metropolitan  area.s.  racial 
patterns  of  suburbanization  varied.  In  many 
a.'eas  with  rapid  suburbanization  of  whites. 
the  number  of  blacks  has  shown  a  sharp 
percentage  lncrea.se  Some  ob.servers  have  seen 
m  these  demographic  figures  the  harbinger  of 
new  era  of  extensive  black  suburbanization. 
Caution  Is  warranted,  however,  whenever  one 
looks  at  percentage  change  data  from  a 
small  base  population  Between  1960  and  1970 
the  white  suburban  population  In  the  Boston 
metropolitan  area  increased  only  11  percent. 
while  the  black  suburban  population  In- 
creased ,'>:!  percent  Numerically,  however,  the 
white  suburbanization  greatly  outweighed 
the  black:  the  white  suburban  population 
Increased  by  200,000.  from  1.9  million  to  2.1 
ml'Uon;  the  black  suburban  increase  was 
less  than  8,000.  from  15.000  to  22,000.  The  rate 
of  black  suburbanization  was  greater,  to  be 
sure,  and  the  percentage  that  blacks  com- 
posed of  Bostons  su.burban  population  did 
increase — from  less  than  one  percent  to  just 
over  one  percent.  If  this  Is  the  harbinger 
of  a  new  era  of  black  suburbanization.  It  is 
obvious  that  the  old  era  will  be  with  us  for 
a  long  time  before  being  ushered  out. 

Another  kind  of  evidence  shows  that  the 
black  suburbanization  currently  occurring 
In  a  number  of  large  metropolitan  areas, 
whatever  Its  numerical  scale.  Is  following  the 
e&sentlal  dynamics  of  the  old  era  rather  than 
u.shfrlnK  In  a  new  era  of  race  relations.  This 
evidence  pertains  to  the  location  of  black 
suburbanites  and  the  character  of  their  new 
communities.  Consider  Chicago,  for  exam- 
ple, where  the  quantity  of  black  suburbanl- 
zatloR  has  been  rather  large.  In  the  two 
decades  from  1950  to  1970.  the  black  sub- 
'orban  population  In  the  Chicago  area  in- 
creased by  85.000  persons  (from  a  1950  base 
of  44.000)  Nearly  two- thirds  of  this  increase 
occurred  In  nine  old  Industrial  suburbs  (such 
as  JoUet,  Waukegan  and  Chicago  Heights), 
ea-h  of  which  was  experiencing  the  same 
kind  of  blacks-replaclng-whltes  in  segregated 
nel^-hborhoods  that  occurs  In  central  cities. 
Another  one-fourth  of  the  black  suburban 
increase  occurred  In  five  "black  suburbs" 
t»uch  as  Robblns  and  East  Chicago  Heights), 
small  communities  or  neighborhoods  In 
which  new  housing  developments  had  been 
marketed  directly  to  black  families  The 
Chicago  suburban  territory,  aside  from  these 
14  communities,  was  home  to  more  than  3 
million  whites  In  1970.  but  It  made  room  for 
a  black  Increase  of  fewer  than  10,000  persons 
during  the  20 -year  period. 

ECONOMICS  OR  DISCRIMINATION? 

The  residential  segregation  of  blacks  from 
whlte,<=  within  central  cities  and  the  exclti- 
slon  of  blacks  from  suburbs  are  often  as- 
sumed to  be  a  reflection  of  the  relatively 
poorer  economic  circumstances  of  bleicks.  In 
fact,  although  metrof>olltan  areas  have  both 


wealthier  and  poorer  neighborhoods,  most 
residential  neighborhoods  throughout  the 
metropolis  have  housing  that  rents  or  sells 
for  a  wide  range  of  prices.  Thus,  the  first 
premise  of  the  poverty  Interpretation  of 
racial  residential  patterns  Is  only  a  half- 
truth.  The  residential  distribution  of  per- 
sons among  neighborhoods  In  the  metropolis 
Is  only  In  small  part  a  function  of  housing 
costs,  family  Income  or  other  economic 
factors. 

The  second  premise  of  the  poverty  Inter- 
pretation of  housing  segregation  Is  that 
blacks  are  poorer  than  whites.  This  Is  again 
only  a  partial  truth.  If  the  entire  distribu- 
tion of  families  by  Income  Is  considered, 
rather  than  Just  average  Incomes,  a  consid- 
erable overlap  Is  seen  among  races  Many 
wealthy  and  middle  Income  black  families 
have  greater  economic  resources  than  do 
millions  of  poor  white  families. 

The  conclusion  from  the  two  premises  of 
the  poverty  Interpretation  of  residential 
segregation  Is  that  the  residential  locations 
of  blacks  and  whites  differ  because  of  eco- 
nomic differences.  The  reality,  alas,  is  not  so 
simple  Sociologists  and  economists  have  de- 
vised various  statistical  techniques  for  as- 
sessing the  influence  of  economic  factors  on 
the  differential  residential  location  of  black 
and  white  households,  but  they  have  not 
reached  any  consensus  beyond  agreement 
that  other  factors  are  Important  I  have  con- 
tributed to  the  esoteric  literature  on  this 
topic,  but  I  am  more  Impressed  by  the  results 
of  common  sense  and  simple  statistics.  Com- 
mon sense  and  open  eyes  reveal  that  rich 
blacks  do  not  live  interspersed  with  rich 
whites.  Poor  whites  do  not  live  Interspersed 
with  poor  blacks.  Racial  residential  segrega- 
tion exists  to  far  too  high  a  degree  In  all 
American  cities  for  economic  factors  to  be 
the  primary  cause.  Simple  statistics  offer  sur- 
prising confirmation.  In  Chicago  In  1960.  the 
average  rent  paid  by  white  tenants  was  $88 
a  month;  the  average  rent  paid  by  black 
tenants  was  $88  a  month.  Black  renters  were 
highly  segregated  from  white  renters  de- 
spite their  obvious  ability  to  pay  as  much. 

But  suburbanization  Is  different.  Is  It  not? 
Granted  that  patterns  of  hotislng  segrega- 
tion In  the  central  city  are  not  primarily  eco- 
nomic In  origin,  Is  It  not  true  that  economic 
factors  play  a  more  Important  role  In  subur- 
ban locations?  Consider  data  for  29  of  the 
Nation's  largest  metropolitan  areas.  Among 
white  families  with  Incomes  of  $5,000  to  $6,- 
999  (not  a  very  good  Income  even  by  1969 
standards ) ,  the  proportion  who  lived  In  the 
suburbs  was  greater  In  every  case  than  the 
suburban  proportion  among  black  families 
with  incomes  of  $15,000  to  $24,900.  Consider 
also  a  specific  metropolis.  In  Detroit  In  1970, 
more  than  half  of  the  white  families  In  each 
Income  level,  from  very  poor  to  very  rich, 
lived  In  the  suburbs.  Among  blacks,  only  one- 
tenth  of  the  families  at  each  Income  level 
(Including  very  rich)  lived  In  the  suburbs. 

I  have  concluded  from  my  own  research 
and  a  review  of  the  work  of  others  that  the 
prime  cause  of  residential  segregation  by 
race  has  been  discrimination,  both  public  and 
private.  Racial  discrimination  was  influ- 
ential In  developing  the  racially  segregated 
pattern  of  American  cities.  In  recent  years, 
despite  court  rulings  and  legislation  clearly 
outlawing  virtually  all  types  of  racial  dis- 
crimination In  housing,  past  patterns  persist, 
and  every  Investigation  uncovers  evidence 
that  old  Impediments  to  free  choice  of  resi- 
dence by  blacks  continue.  I  refer  speclflcally 
to  practices  such  as : 

1.  racially  motivated  site  selection  and 
tenant  assignment  policies  In  public  hons- 
Ing: 

2.  racially  motivated  site  selection,  financ- 
ing, sales,  and  rental  policies  of  other  types 
of  government  subsidized  housing,  such  as 
Federal  Housing  Administration  and  Veter- 
ans Administration  Insurance  programs; 

3.  racially  motivated  site  selection,  reloca- 


tion pKJllcles   and   practices,   and   redevelop- 
ment policies  In  urban  renewal  programs. 

4.  zoning  and  annexation  policies  that  fos- 
ter racial  segregation; 

5.  restrictive  covenants  attached  to  hous- 
ing deeds; 

6.  ix)licles  of  financial  Institutions  that 
discourage  prospective  developers  of  racially 
integrated  private  housing; 

7.  i>oUcles  of  flnar.cial  Institutions  that 
allocate  mortgage  funds  and  rehabilitation 
lotjis  to  blacks  only  if  they  live  in  predom- 
inantly black  areas; 

8.  practices  of  the  real  estate  industry 
such  as  (a  I  limiting  the  access  of  bls^k  brok- 
ers to  realty  associations  and  multiple  Ust- 
liig  services;  «b  >  refusals  by  white  realtors  to 
cobroke  on  transactions  that  wxmld  foster 
racial  integration:  (c)  block-busting.  p>anlc 
selling,  and  racial  steering;  id)  racially  iden- 
tifying vacancies,  either  ove.-tly  or  by  nomi- 
nally benign  codes  i  advertising  hoiislng  ac- 
cording to  racially  identifiable  schools  or 
other  neighborhood  identifiers);  le)  refus- 
ing to  show  houses  or  apartments  or  refus- 
ing to  encourage  blacks  to  consider  housing 
in  white  neighborhoods;  (fi  reprimanding 
or  perializlng  brokers  and  salesmen  who  act 
to  facilitate  racial  Integration;  and 

9.  racially  discriminatory  practices  by  in- 
dividual homeowners  and  landlords. 

MASS  MIGRATION  TO  METROPOLIS 

A  century  ago  the  black  population  In  the 
United  States  was  predominantly  a  rural 
agricultural  one  because  the  South  of  which 
blacks  were  a  part  was  Itself  a  rural  agricul- 
tural region.  As  the  South  slowly  urbanized, 
blacks  participated.  Southern  cities,  together 
with  their  outlying  suburbs,  grew  with  a 
patter:,  of  separate  housing  for  blacks.  A 
slow  northward  movement  of  black  popu- 
lation that  had  been  occurring  In  the  flnrt 
half-century  after  the  emancipation  of  slaves 
accelerated  during  the  1910-20  decade.  Con- 
tinuing for  the  next  half-century  and  a  few 
years  beyond,  the  flow  of  blacks  to  Northern 
cities  was  truly  a  mass  migration  Between 
1920  and  1930  in  Georgia  and  between  1940 
and  1950  in  Mississippi,  nearly  half  of  the 
voung  black  males  reaching  adulthood  left 
their  8tat«8.  In  1920.  1980  and  1960,  In  Michi- 
gan. Illinois  and  New  Tork.  from  one-third 
to  more  than  one-half  of  the  young  adult 
blacks  enumerated  In  the  census  had  moved 
to  those  states  within  the  preceding  10  years. 

The  mass  migration  northward  drew 
blacks  from  all  over  the  South,  from  cities 
as  well  as  villages  and  tenant  farms  The 
Northern  destinations,  by  contrast,  were  few 
In  number.  Of  all  Northern  blacks  in  1970, 
two-thirds  lives  In  seven  metroptolltan  areas 
containing  more  than  SOO.OOO  blackB  each 
(New  York.  Chicago,  Philadelphia.  Detroit, 
St.  Louis,  NewEirk  and  Cleveland  i  In  the 
West,  two-thirds  of  the  blacks  lived  In  Loe 
Angeles  or  San  Francisco.  In  the  South,  only 
five  metropolitan  areas  contained  more  than 
300,000  blacks  each,  and  the  16  containing 
more  than  100,000  blacks  Included  only  one- 
third  of  the  region's  total  black  population. 

END  OF  AN  KRA? 

Any  mass  migration  carries  within  Itself 
the  seeds  of  Its  own  destruction.  As  youth 
move  from  one  region  to  another,  they 
transfer  future  natural  Increase  from  the 
place  of  origin  to  the  place  of  destination. 
This  demographic  fact  of  life  ensures  that 
new  generations  will  be  born  and  raised  In 
the  destination  places  and  that  the  supply 
of  future  migrants  from  the  place  of  origin 
will  be  depleted.  In  addition,  any  mass  mi- 
gration is  cause  and  effect  of  massive  so- 
cial and  economic  transformations  at  origin 
and  destination. 

During  the  half -century  of  massive  black 
migration,  the  character  of  the  migration 
was  continually  changing.  By  the  time  na- 
tional attention  was  foctised  on  the  so-called 
lu-ban    crisis    following    the    Watts    rtot    of 
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1963.  Northern  black  populations  were  In- 
creasingly Northern-born  and  Northern- 
raised.  Northern  blacks  who  migrated  from 
the  South  were  Increaalnglv  from  the  urban 
South.  Por  blacks,  aa  for  whites,  long  dis- 
tance migration  was  a  feal  are  of  a  metro- 
politan Industrial  economy  In  which  those 
persons  with  greater  educal  on  and  market- 
able skills  moved  for  econ(  mlc  benefit  and 
for  a  better  life  The  poor  inrj  poorlv  edu- 
cated rural  blacks  who  wor  sriii  being  dis- 
placed from  aitrtculture  wer  far  more  Ukelv 
to  move  a  few  miles  to  a  S  luthern  town  or 
city  than  to  take  off  direct!  for  a  Northern 
metropolis. 

The  steady  ag^egatlon  of  .merlcans.  white 
and  black,  into  metropolltai  areas  Is  a  mass 
migration  that  mu.st  come  t  a  an  end  some- 
time. Tills  migration  has  el  bed  and  flowed 
with  economic  circtimatAn  ^s — as  In  the 
Blowdown  during  the  de;  tesslon  of  th9 
1930s — but  at  least  until  19'  0  U.  v.as  a  con- 
tinuing feature  of  Amerlcj  ,n  demographic 
history.  No  one  foresaw  th  ■  sudden  cessa 
tlon  of  this  steady  popula  tlon  conrentra- 
tlon.  b\it  ce8.satlon  Is  what 
happened    since    1970.    Pron 


ippears  to  have 
1970    to    1974. 


metropolitan    areas    lost    migrants    to    non- 


metropolitan       territories 
thought  that   the  results  n 


fleet  a  spilling  over  of  metiopolltan  exprn- 


boi'ttdftrle,")    of 

nvestlgatlon  re- 

population    in 


slon     beyond    the    current 

metropolitan  areas  Further 

vealed.    however,    that    the 

counties  adjacent  to  metropDlltan  areas  was 

growing  less  rapidly  than  tl  e  population  In 

nonmetropolltan    counties    i  lot   adjacent    to 

any  metropolitan  area 

The  national  shift  away 
greater  piling  up  of  popuUtlon  In  metro- 
politan areas  has  been  ma  .ched  by  an  ex 
traordlnarlly  sharp  decline 
poUtan  movement.  During 
there  was  still  a  slow  rate 
ment  of  blacks  to  metropdlltan  areas,  but 
It  hardly  compared  to  the  ripld  pace  of  the 
1050s  and  1960s.  It  Is  the  nation's  largest 
metropolitan    areas    that    have    experienced 


Analvsts       flrst 
ight  simply  re- 


from   an    ever- 


In  black  metro- 
the  early  1970a 
of  net  In-move- 


mlgratlon   rates. 


have  become  In- 
the   character  of 


the  sharpest  shift  In  total 
and  It  Is  these  areas  that  k\  the  past  were 
moat  attractive  to  black  nlgrants.  As  the 
black  population  has  beccme  increasingly 
urban,  and  as  joung  blacks 
creaslngly  well  educated 
black  migration  has  Increailngly  resembled 
that  of  white  migration.  EHirlng  recent  dec 
ades  white  migration  to  central  cities  de- 
clined and  then  reversed,  flist  in  the  largest 
cltle*  and  more  recently  In  many  of  the 
medium-size  centers  Alrea<  ly  in  the  19608, 
blacks  displayed  a  net  out-Jmovement  from 
some  central  cities,  and  It 
surprised  us  so  mucii  that  4his  trend  would 
gain  momentum  In  the  19708 

PEKaiSTINO    BtGRCC  \TION 

Recent  information  on  poi  ulatlon  redistri- 
bution of  both  whites  and  blacks  during  the 
1970s  has  surprised  demogriphers  and  other 
social  scientists  The  sharp  changes  In  fun- 
damental long  term  trends  svere  not  antici- 
pated and  have  not  yet  beet 
Is  dlfUcult  to  change  long-iccustomed  per- 
ceptions, and  many  observers  suspect  (or 
hope)  that  the  latest  demog-aphlc  shifts  are 
a  temporary  response  to  tie 
nomlc  circumstances  of  the  early  19708.  Tak- 
ing cognizance  of  the  fact  that  no  trend 
continues  forever.  I  am  mu  ;h  less  skeptical 
of  the  new  Information.  Me  may  well  be 
entering  a  new  era  In  Ameilcan  population 
distribution. 

The  Identification  of  eras  U  an  analytical 
distinction  imposed  on  a  continuous  reality. 
The  trends  of  population  ( oncentratlon  in 
metropolitan  places  and  dispersal  within 
metropolitan  areaa  have  nofe  suddenly  been 
obliterated:  rather,  the  mAgnltude  of  the 
former  has  declined,  and  we  do  not  yet  know 
how  the  pace  of  suburbanization  has  been 


and  will  be  a.Tected.  Thus  It  U  ext.-aordi::ar- 
lly  difficult  to  assess  the  future  of  black 
.suburbanization. 

In  the  early  decades  of  the  twentieth  cen- 
tury, w;  the  so-called  Great  Migration  of 
blacks  to  Northern  cities  accelerated,  the 
black  newromers  to  the  cities  behaved  much 
like  other  newcomers  of  those  times.  Negro 
mlf^rnnts  repeated  the  behavior  of  Italian 
and  Polish  migrant*  and  other  ethnic  groups 
in  settling  initially  In  certain  downtown 
areas  of  Inexpensive  housing  accessible  to 
public  transportation.  As  numbers  grew, 
ethnic  colonics  spread.  With  time.  Increailng 
numbers  of  the  group  became  familiar  with 
the  ways  of  the  city,  with  how  to  get  along 
economically,  and  with  other  residential 
choices  that  might  be  more  pleasant  than 
crowded  central  neighborhoods.  Prom  the 
beginning  of  moss  concentration  of  each 
successive  European  ethnic  group  In  New 
York,  Chicago.  Detroit  and  other  great  cities, 
some  members  of  the  group  were  moving 
elsewhere  In  the  city,  sometimes  establishing 
secondary  colonies,  sometimes  settling  Into 
ethnically  heterogeneous  neighborhoods. 
Many  of  the  children  and  grandchildren, 
natives  of  America  and  of  the  cltv  exercised 
even  wider  ranges  of  choice  of  residence. 
Statistical  measu'Ca  of  the  degree  of  segre- 
gation of  each  major  European  ethnic  group 
document  declining  segregation  as  time 
passed. 

Por  blacks,  however,  residential  patterna 
took  a  different  twist  The  mechanism  of 
racial  discrimination  identified  above  were 
deliberately  devised  and  elaborated  to  con- 
trol the  dispersal  of  blacks  and  to  produce 
a  more  "orderly"  channeling  of  rapidly  grow- 
ing black  populations.  Statistical  measures 
document  increasing  segregation  of  blacks. 
The  residential  segregation  t>etween  blacks 
and  whites  Increased  well  beyond  the  levels 
characteristic  of  turn-of-the-century  ethnic 
group  segregation  in  Northern  cities.  Some 
Southern  cities  that  grew  to  prominence 
after  the  Civil  War  also  experienced  their 
flrst  large  influx  of  black  population  during 
this  period,  smd  their  residential  patterrvs 
developed  similarly  to  those  in  the  North. 
In  some  older  Southern  cities,  where  a  large 
black  population  was  present  ever  since  the 
days  of  slavery,  a  more  dispersed  racial  rcel- 
denttal  pattern  survived  for  many  decades. 
But  even  In  those  cities,  such  as  Charleston. 
South  Carolina,  with  Its  traditional  pattern 
of  backyard  and  alley  dwellings  for  blacks, 
the  modern  national  style  of  separate  resi- 
dential areas  eventually  took  over.  Urban  re- 
newal In  the  19608  largely  completed  the  task 
of  racially  modernizing  these  cities. 

During  the  19608  In  the  North,  and  during 
the  19608  In  both  Northern  and  Southern 
cities,  the  Intensity  of  residential  segrega- 
tion of  blacks  and  whites  diminished  some- 
what from  Its  peak  levels  These  declines 
were  too  small  to  reflect  or  presage  a  new 
liberalism  In  race  relations.  Rather  they 
arose.  I  believe,  from  the  large  scale  of  the 
white  out-movement  from  central  cities  and 
from  the  simultaneous  rapid  Increase  in  the 
numbers  of  black  families  (native  Americans 
all  and  many  second  or  third  generation  ur- 
banltes)  who  did  not  like  the  ghettos  and 
who  pursued  as  best  they  could— within  the 
confines  of  a  discriminatory  housing  mar- 
ket— the  standard  American  dream  of  a  de- 
cent home  and  a  decent  neighborhood  in 
which  to  raise  one's  children 

The  slight  diminution  in  the  degree  of 
racial  residential  segregation  »  ithln  the  cen- 
tral cities  occurred  during  a  period  of  rapid 
increase  In  white  suburban  populations.  TTie 
1970  census  was  the  first  to  provide  data  for 
Individual  city  blocks  throughout  the  urban- 
ized area,  and  hence  for  1970  it  L-^  possible  to 
calculate  area-wide  .segregation  indexes  of 
the  same  sort  described  abtjve  for  central 
cities  Among  40  of  44  Northern  m«tropolltan 
areaa.  the  segregation  Index  for  the  total  ur- 


banized area  Is  greater  than  that  for  the  cen- 
tral  city  alone  Among  Southern  metro- 
politan areas,  with  their  historical  pattern 
of  suburban  black  enclaves,  the  area  Index 
Is  higher  in  27  of  44  cases. 

These  statistical  data  document  the  sever- 
ity of  the  two-society  pattern  of  Increasingly 
black  central  cities  and  white  suburbs.  Until 
there  Is  a  much  more  even  distribution  of 
blacks  and  whites  among  central  cities  and 
suburbs,  segregation  Indexes  for  metropolitan 
areas  cannot  fall  The  evidence  presented 
above  Indicates  that  black  suburbanization 
to  date,  while  numerically  greater  than  ever 
before,  remains  a  minor  pattern  in  blatt 
population  redistribution.  Suburbia  shows  no 
signs  of  quickly  becoming  for  blacks,  as  for 
whites,  the  primary  destination  of  mlgroiiu 
The  evidence  further  shows  that  the  subur- 
banization to  date  has  occurred  with  the 
same  racially  discriminatory  channeling  or 
black  residents  Into  selected  localities  that 
characterUses  central  cities 

The  lowered  birth  rate  In  the  United  States 
and  the  lowered  rate  at  wnich  whites  and 
blacks  are  moving  Into  metropolitan  areas 
should  sharply  reduce  population  pressure 
on  urban  and  suburban  housing.  Older  and 
less  desirable  liouslng  seems  lncreaslng!v 
likely  to  be  abandoned,  as  happened  In  the 
1050s  and  19608  even  with  growing  popula- 
tions. Reduction  of  central  city  densities 
should  occur,  and  a  potential  exists  for 
greatly  Increased  black  suburbanization. 
With  black  populations  growing  more  slowly, 
and  with  blacks  interested  In  the  full  spec- 
trum of  metropolitan  ref-.ldcntlal  neighbor- 
hoods, there  could  be  rapid  residential  de- 
segregation without  the  population  pressr.res 
that  In  the  past  led  so  often  to  Immediate 
resegregatlon.  This  pattern  could  develop, 
but  there  Is  no  evidence  yet  that  it  will 
Racial  segregation  persists  in  suburban  hous- 
ing becau.ie  racial  discrimination  persists  In 
suburbia 

Whether  these  patterns  change  depends 
not  only  on  whether  we  develop  the  wi;i  aid 
devLiie  the  means  to  enforce  existing  nation- 
wide laws  against  all  types  of  housing  dis- 
crimination; change  In  the  racial  patterns 
of  housing  also  depends  on  what  happens 
to  segregation  In  schooling  and  employment 
It  has  become  Fomewhat  fashionable  to  rec- 
ognl?ie  these  linkages  only  to  use  them  as 
an  excuse.  Segregated  schools  are  .said  to 
depend  on  segregated  housing,  which  depends 
on  black  poverty,  which  de[ie:id.s  oa  (Kcupa- 
tlonal  discrimination,  which  depends  on 
earlier  discrimination  In  Southern  schooling, 
which  depends  on  antebellum  social  In'^'lti:- 
tlons.  This  kliid  of  logic  rests  on  a  .specious 
reading  of  social  science  evidence  There  Is 
Indeed  a  certain  "unity  of  tho  Negro  prob- 
lem." as  Qunnar  Myrdal  noted  more  t.^on 
30  years  ago.  but  that  unity  may  be  expressed 
In  the  present  ten-^e.  not  onlv  a^  a  hlstortca: 
residue  of  sla\ery 

"Behind  the  barrier  of  common  discrimina- 
tion, there  Ls  uniry  and  close  Interrelation 
between  the  Negro's  political  power  hln  dvl! 
rights:  his  emplovment  opportunities:  hi' 
standards  of  housing,  nutrition  and  cloth- 
ing: ht^  >. faith,  mai;nerp  and  law  ob-servance 
his  Ideals  and  Ideologies  The  xmlty  L*  largely 
the  result  of  cumulative  cai!.snt1r>n  binding 
thfm  all  together  In  a  system  and  tying 
them  to  white  discrimination  " 


RrTNoi.ns  PABr.ET    "RjEsmn»TTAi.  St<■.Kr.r.^r^o■^f 
AND  Its  Implicatioks  rom  School  iNTEoaA- 
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IntTodurtion 
If  parents  desire  that  their  rhlldrea  at- 
tend r.elghborhood  schools  and  If  the  na- 
tion's Constitution  requires  racially  Inte- 
grated schools,  then  nelghborhood.s  must  he 
Integrated     Residential    areas,    however,   are 
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highly  segregated  by  race;  thtis  public 
schools  are  also  segregated  except  In  those 
school  districts  operating  under  court  orders 
or  under  a  voluntarUy  adopted  desegrega- 
tion plan.  Becauf^e  of  the  pegregated  char- 
acter of  most  neighborhoods,  such  dese«rc- 
gstlon  plans  rely  heavily  on  buslnp  sub- 
stantial numbers  of  students  to  schools  out- 
side their  neighborhoods. 

This  article  examines  the  relationship  be- 
tv^-een  school  segregation  and  residential  seg- 
regation. The  first  section  describes  the  ex- 
tent of  racial  residential  segrepatlon.  The 
second  section  examines  racial  .se.-rcf^'atlon 
in  public  schools  and  Its  linkage  with  resi- 
dential segregation.  The  impact  of  school 
desegregation  litigation  upon  school  IntPirra- 
tion  in  large  school  districts  is  a.sse.ssed  Fi- 
nally, the  implications  of  demo(:''Ph!c  trends 
for  the  future  are  summarized  In  the  con- 
cluding pages. 

/.  Racial  residential  segregation 
In  this  article  the  "index  of  dissimilarity" 
will  be  used  as  a  measure  of  the  extent  of 
residential  segregation.'  The  numerical  value 
of  the  index  represents  the  proportion  of 
either  whites  or  blacks  who  would  have  to 
shift  from  one  area  to  another  to  effect  com- 
plete Integration  of  the  residential  areas  of 
a  city  If  a  city  were  completely  integrated 
so  that  all  neighborhoods  or  subareas  had  an 
identical  racial  composition,  the  value  of  the 
Index  would  be  zero.  If,  on  the  other  hand, 
residential  segregation  were  so  pervasive  that 
all  blac'KS  lived  lu  exclusively  black  areas  and 
all  whites  In  exclvislvely  white  neighborhoods, 
the  index  would  assume  its  maximum  value, 
100  Thus  low  values  indicate  that  there  Is 
little  residential  segregation  while  high  val- 
ues indicate  extensive  residential  segregation. 
An  analysis  of  the  racial  composition  of  resi- 
dential areas  of  the  nation's  largest  cities  in 
1970.  shown  In  Figure  I,-'  indicates  that  levels 
of  racial  residential  segregation  were  quite 
high.  Por  example,  in  Dallas,  97  per  cent  of 
either  the  white  or  the  black  population 
would  have  had  to  shift  their  places  of  resi- 
dence to  produce  a  completely  integrated 
clt)-;  that  Is,  a  city  In  which  every  block  had 
the  same  racial  composition  Of  the  fifteen 
largest  cities,  San  Francisco  has  the  lowest 
racial  residential  segregation— 75  per  ce:;t  of 
either  the  white  or  the  black  population 
would  have  to  shift  their  places  of  residence 
to  bring  about  complete  Integration. 

When  a  larger  sample  of  cities,  classified 
by  region,  was  examined,  residential  scKi"pea- 
tlon  was  found  to  be  greatest  In  the  South — 
where  the  average  value  of  the  "index  of  dls- 
simUarlty"  was  91.4,  somewhat  less  In  the 
border  states  (87  3) ,  and  lowest  In  the  North 
(81.4)  and  West  (81.1) .' None  of  the  109  cities 
In  the  sample  had  a  segregation  score  under 
60  In  1970.  Indeed,  only  3  cities  had  scores 
of  less  than  70.«  The  racial  residential  seg- 
regation indices  used  In  Figure  1  are  based 
on  data  from  central  cities.  There  is  evidence, 
however,  that  If  the  indices  were  calculated 
for  the  entire  metropolitan  ana  then  would 
be  no  significant  difference  In  their  values. 
Blacks  appeEir  to  be  as  resldentlally  segre- 
gated from  whites  In  the  suburbs  as  In  the 
central  cities." 

The  pervasiveness  and  magnitude  of  racial 
residential  segregation  Is  made  apparent  by 
comparing  It  to  the  extent  of  resldentUl  seg- 
regation by  Income,  occupation,  or  ethnicity. 
One  might  expect  that  families  would  be 
segrejeted  by  Income.  In  the  Chicago  ur- 
bani7,ed  area  In  1970.  the  Index  of  dissimi- 
larity comparing  the  residential  distribution 
nf  white  families  with  incomes  over  f25.000 
to  that  of  white  families  with  Incomes  of 
•3.000  to  »4,0O0  was  65  •  Yet  the  index  com- 
paring the  residential  dlstribiition  of  aM 
white  families  vriit  that  of  all  black  families 
was  93.  A  comparison  of  the  residential  dls- 
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trlbuUon  of  white  families  with  Incomes  ex- 
cee<Ung  $25,000  with  that  of  black  families 
In  the  same  income  group  in  the  Chicago 
urbanized  area  provides  an  Index  of  94.'  Thus 
weU-to-do  whites  are  much  more  segregated 
from  affluent  black  families  than  they  are 
from  poor  white  famUles. 

Segregation  scores  for  white  ethnic  groups 
have  also  been  compared.'  The  index  of  dis- 
similarity based  on  the  residential  distribu- 
tion of  native  whiles  and  of  people  of  Polish 
stock  in  the  New  York  area  for  I960  v<-:is  43.' 
By  contrist,  the  Uidex  of  dissimilarity  based 
on  the  distribution  of  iiatlve  whites  and 
blacks  was  80.'"  Thus  racial  residential  seg- 
regation Is  significantly  greater  than  the 
residential  segregation  of  socioeconomic  or 
ethnic  group. 

An  aiialysls  of  changes  In  the  extent  of 
residential  segregation  during  the  period 
since  1970  cannot  be  undertaken  bccau.se  o! 
the  unavailability  of  data.  Nevertheless,  the 
presumption  is  that  levels  of  residential  .seg- 
regation have  changed  little  since  the  1970 
Censtis.  Between  1950  and  1960.  only  modest 
declines  In  racial  residential  segregation  were 
recorded.''  Preliminary  data  for  1970  Indicate 
that  this  trend  toward  only  slightly  lower 
levels  of  segregation  has  continued.'-  ThtLS, 
the  nation's  neighborhoods  are  almost  as  seg- 
regated now  as  they  were  thirty  years  ago 
If  present  trends  persL^t.  schools  organized 
on  a  neighborhood  basis  will  remain  raclaUy 
segregated  indefinitely. 

//.  The  changing  racial  composition  of 
urbanized  areas 
A.  Irenda  in  Reslden-aal  Patterns 
As  recentlv  sis  1940.  four-fifths  of  the  black 
population  lived  In  the  South,  and  almost 
two-thirds  of  those  resided  In  rural  areas.- 
However.  World  War  II  and  the  prosperous 
postwar  yeats  saw  the  rno.ement  of  blacks 
away  from  the  rural  South  and  Into  cities 
By  1970,  the  percentage  of  all  blacks  who 
lived  In  urbanized  areas,  81  per  cent,  ex- 
ceeded that  for  whites,  the  comparable  fig- 
ure being  72  per  cent."  At  present  the  black 
population  outside  the  South  is  approxi- 
mately as  large  as  the  black  population  with- 
in the  South." 

Within  urbanized  areas,  there  has  been  a 
differential  rate  of  growth  of  black  and  white 
populations  Overall,  the  share  of  the  na- 
tion's white  population  living  within  central 
cities  has  declined  while  the  proportion  of 
blacks  in  central  cities  has  risen.  The  trends 
for  the  nation's  fifteen  largest  urbanized 
areas  are  shown  In  Figure  2.^"  In  each  of  the 
central  cities  of  the  fifteen  urbanized  areas, 
the  black  population  grew  faster  than  the 
white.  TTie  percentage  of  blacks  In  Detroit, 
for  example.  Increased  from  29  to  44  per  cent 
between  196n  and  1970.  In  Washington,  the 
Increase  in  the  percentage  of  blacks  m  the 
same  period  was  frcm  51  per  cent  to  71  per 
cent.  In  the  suburbs,  on  the  other  hand,  'he 
changes  In  the  percentage  of  the  population 
tliat  was  black  were  generally  small.  In  eleven 
of  the  E-aburban  areas  shown  in  Figure  2. 
the  growth  rate  of  the  black  population  ex- 
cseds  that  of  whites,  but  In  four  areas — Bal- 
timore. Dallas,  Detroit,  and  Houston— the 
percentage  of  blacks  In  the  suburbs  actually 
declined  because  the  growth  rate  of  the  white 
suburban  population  exceeded  that  of  the 
black. 

It  is  extraordinarily  difficult  to  generalize 
about  demographic  trends  in  urbanized  areas, 
since  there  Is  substantial  variety  In  urban 
growth  patterns."  Thus  there  are  significant 
exceptions  to  the  generalization  that  white 
out-mlgratlon  and  black  In-mlgratlon  char- 
acterize the  nation's  large  cities  and  that 
suburban  rings  contain  few  blacks.  Neverthe- 
less, the  white  population  of  the  largest  cities 
reached  a  peak  around  1960  and  since  then, 
the  increase  In  the  whl'.e  population  has  been 
concentrated  In  i'ne  suburbs.  The  black 
population  has  grown  both  within  cities  and 


the  suburban  rings,  although  the  numerical 
growth  m  the  black  population  Is  much 
greater  In  cities."' 

During  the   1960's  two  new  trends  in  the 
distribution  of  the  black  population  in  the 
urbanized   areas  became   evident    First,  the 
black  population  In  suburban  areas  Increased 
more  rapidly.  Indeed,  during  that  decade,  the 
rate  of  growth   of  the   black  population  In 
the  suburbs  was  generally  greater  than  that 
of  the  white  population,  although  the  nu- 
merical Increase  for  whites  was  much  greater 
than  for  blacks.!*  The  suburban  rings  sur- 
roundmc   Nov   York.   Lo.-^    Angeles,    Philadel- 
phia, and  Washington  now  contain  large  and 
rapldlv    expanding    black    populations.   This 
growth  does  not  necessarily  portend  residen- 
tial Integration  In  the  suburbs.  Many  of  the 
suburban  areas  with  substantial  black  popu- 
lations are  extensions  of  centra!  city  phettos. 
while  others  are  black  suburban  enclaves." 
Second,  the  growth  rate  of  the  black  popula- 
tion   in    central   cities   declined    during   the 
1960's.    Several    large    cities    which    had    at- 
tracted  many    blacks    lu    the   period    of   the 
1950's  experienced  a  net  outmlgration  of  both 
blacks  and  whites  between  1960  aud   1P70.'"- 
In   summary,   the   patterns   of   population 
change  in  many  urbanized  areas  suggest  that 
opportunities  for  school  integration  are  min- 
imal. In  many  cities  there  has  been  a  sub- 
stantial out-mlgratlon  of  whites  with  a  con- 
comitant   growth    of    the    black    population. 
Even  those  cities  which   are  experiencing  a 
net  out-migration  of  blacks  appear  to  be  los- 
ing whites  at  a  higher  rate,  thus  increasing 
the  percentage  of  the  total  population  that 
is  black.  Although  the  suburban  populations 
of  both  blacks  and  whites  are  now  growing, 
this  does  not  seem  likely  to  result  in  racially 
integrated   suburbs;    rather   the  patterns   of 
residential  segregation  tv-pical  in  central  cit- 
ies appear  to  be  dupUcated  m  the  suburban 
rings. 

B  Black  Enrollment  In  Public  Schools 
Total  population  fig-ores  underreprese:-t 
th.e  black  pupil  population  In  public  schools. 
The  number  of  black  students  as  a  per- 
centage of  the  total  public  elementary  schoc'. 
enrollment  In  the  fifteen  largest  cities  for  the 
census  years  1960  and  197C,  as  shown  In 
Figure  3,  is  considerably  higher  than  the 
black  population  as  a  percentage  of  the 
total  city  population.  For  example,  blacks 
comprised  33  per  cent  of  the  total  population 
of  Chicago  m  1970.'-  m  the  same  year,  black 
pupils  comprised  55  per  cent  of  the  total 
public   elementary   school    population. '■* 

There  are  several  reasons  for  this  differ- 
ence First,  black  hirth  rates  have  tradl- 
tionallv  e.xceeded  those  of  whites  While 
blacks  comprise  11  per  cent  of  this  nation's 
population.  14  per  cent  of  the  elementary 
school  age  population  is  black. ^  Second, 
the  high  rate  of  out-migratlon  of  white 
families  of  childbearlng  age  results  in  a  con- 
sideratly  lower  proportion  of  white  school 
age  children  remz.lnlng  in  the  central  cities. 
In  the  citv  of  Detroit,  for  example,  the 
median  age" of  blacks  is  2?,  while  for  whites 
the  median  age  Is  36.  Whites  account  for 
77  per  cent  of  that  city's  population 
aged  65  and  over,  but  only  46  percent 
of  the  school-age  population.*  Third 
private  and  parochial  schools  enroll  about 
10  percent  of  the  nation's  elementary  school 
students.  In  many  central  cities,  non-public 
schools  constitute  an  even  higher  percent- 
age of  the  total  elementary  school  enroll- 
ment Black  students  are  significantly  under- 
represented  in  these  non-public  schools  com- 
pared to  the  proportion  they  comprise  of  the 
public  elementary  school  population."  In 
northern  cities,  where  private  and  parochial 
school  enrollments  are  quite  high,  this  has 
the  con.sequence  of  increasing  the  propor- 
tion of  black  students  In  the  public  schools 
In  Philadelphia,  for  example,  private  ele- 
mentary schools  In  1970  enrolled  almost 
three-fifths   aa   many   pupils    as   the   public 
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schools,  yet  only   11   per 
public  elementary  school  st^denta 
while  61    per  cent  of  the 
school  studenta  were  black 

C.  Economic  Factors  anh  Residential 

Segregatloi. 

It  l.s  often  argued  that  the  high  degree  of 
racial  residential  segregitlon  found  In 
cities  ■"  and  the  near-absen  «  of  blacks  from 
the  suburban  ring  »  are  al|trlbut«ble  to  tn 
come  differences  between 
contentions  are  not  valid 
hoods  In  the  United  States 
heterogi'neom.  If  people  vjere  resldentlally 
distributed  according  to  t  le  value  of  the 
housing  they  can  afford.  Ins  ;ead  of  according 
to  skin  color,  levels  of  resldi  ntlal  segregation 
would  be  low.  Figure  4  Indl  :ates  the  percen- 
tage of  black  families  and  ^f  white  families 
tn  an  urbanized  area  that 
the  suburban  ring  In  1970. 
tage  of  black  families  that 
suburbs  If  the  only  facto 
residential  location  were  t 
assume,  for  Instance,  that  1 
white  families  In  the  urba 
Incomes  of  $8,000  to  $10. 
suburbs,  then  the  same  propck-tlon  of  blacks 
at  that  income  level  would  h  ■  living  in  the 
suburbs.  We  are  assuming  tha  ;  blacks  retain 
their  actual  Incomes  but  are  as  well  repre- 
sented In  the  suburbs  as  whl  es  at  each  In- 
come level. 

In  most  urbanized  areas,  t  le  racial  com- 
position of  the  suburbs  wo  Id  be  greatly 
altered  If  blacks  occupied  hoi  ilng  according 
to  their  ability  to  pay.  In  1970  73  per  cent  of 
the  Detroit  area's  white  fam  lies,  but  only 
12  per  cent  of  the  area's  black  amllies.  actu- 
ally lived  In  the  suburban  i  ng.  If  blacks 
were  as  well  represented  la  t  le  suburbs  at 
each  Income  level  as  whites,  pi  per  cent  of 
the  black  families — rather  th 
would  be  suburban  residents. 
Other  studies  which  have  a: 
that  economic  variables  play 
tlal  segregation  of  blacks  fro 
rentral  cltlps*'  or  In  subur 
demonstrate  that  economic 
only  a  small  proportion  of 
segregation  found  in  America: 
///  Racial  segregation  in  pubUc  elementary 
schools 

Southern  schools  were  comjfletely  segre- 
gated by  race  in  1954.  Many  aorthem  city 
schools  were  also  highly  segregated  because 
of  school  board  practices  and  because  neigh- 
borhoods were  segregated  by  race."  For  ap- 
proximately a  decade  after  tbe  Supreme 
Court's  ruling  In  Brown  v.  Board  of  Educa- 
tion,^ private  lawsuits  on  behalf  of  stxidents 
in  southern  districts  brought  about  limited 
advances  In  racial  integration,  particularly  in 
schools  in  border  states.** 

The  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964"  gave  the 
Justice  Department  power  to  bring  school 
desegregation  suits'"  and  provided  that  th© 
Department  of  Health.  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare (HEW)  could  terminate  funds  in  dis- 
tricts which  maintained  segregated  facili- 
ties'' The  latter  provision  gained  further 
importance  with  the  passage  of  the  Elemen- 
tary and  Secondary  Education  Act  of  1965," 
which  channeled  large  amoimtB  of  federal 
funds  to  southern  districts." 

Governmental  pressures  for  school  deseg- 
regation increa.sed  after  1966  aa  HEW  Issued 
guidelines"  and  negotiated  with  many 
southern  districts  about  discriminatory  prac- 
tices." Federal  courts  enunciated  new  and 
encompassing  integration  principles.  FV>r  ex- 
ample, the  1968  Supreme  Court  decision  In 
Green  r.  County  School  Board  of  New  Kent 
County  "  held  that  freedom -of -choice  Inte- 
gration plans  were  acceptable  only  If  they 
actually  desegregated  schools  In  Alexander 
V.  Holmes  County  Board  of  Education  "  the 
Supreme  Court  demanded   that  school  dls- 
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trlcts  terminate  dual  systems  at  once  and 
begin  immediately  to  operate  unitary  sys- 
tems. The  Denver  decision,  Keyea  v.  School 
District  No.  1  "  called  for  school  Integration 
In  a  northern  city  which  did  not  have  the 
history  of  state-prescribed  de  J\ire  segrega- 
tion common  to  the  southern  school  districts. 
The  Supreme  Court's  unanlmotis  decision  in 
the  Charlotte.  North  Carolina  case,  Swann  v. 
Charlotte-Mecklenburg  Board  of  Education.*' 
legitimized  large-scale  busing  as  an  Integra- 
tion device  and  permitted  the  use  of  a 
"mathematical  racial  balance  reflecting  the 
pupil  constituency  of  the  system"  as  "a  start- 
ing point  in  tbe  process  of  shaping  a  rem- 
edy "  •* 

The  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964  also  provided 
for  the  collection  of  data  concerning  the 
racial  composition  of  students  and  staff  In 
public  schools.*'  These  data  permit  the  meas- 
urement of  trends  over  time  in  school  segre- 
gation. An  analyMs  of  large  city  school  dis- 
tricts, 85  In  the  North  and  £8  in  the  South.** 
enrolU.'kg  20  per  cent  of  the  nation's  white 
public  elementary  school  students  in  the 
fall  of  1972  and  66  per  cent  of  the  black 
students,  was  undertaken  to  determine  tbe 
extent  of  Intradlstrtct  school  segregation.** 
The  Index  of  dissimilarity,*'  used  In  the 
first  pan  of  this  article  as  a  measure  of  resi- 
dential segregation,  cuti  also  be  used  to  meas- 
ure school  segregation.  Largo  values  Indicate 
a  substantial  degree  of  segregation  while  low 
values  Indicate  that  the  school  district  Is 
effectively  integrated.  In  1967.  segregation 
Indices  for  Montgomery.  Alabama  and  Shreve- 
port.  Louisiana ''  exceeded  97.  indicating  the 
existence  of  a  dual  school  system  in  each  of 
those  cities. 

Several  federal  Judges,  having  found  that  a 
school  system  is  unconstitutionally  segre- 
gated, have  ordered  as  part  of  the  Judicial 
relief  that  tbe  individual  schools  in  an  un- 
constitutionally dual  system  should  have  ap- 
proximately the  same  racial  composition  as 
the  entire  district.  In  Swann  v.  Charlotte- 
Mecklenburg  Board  of  Education,^  the  dis- 
trict court  manaated  that  school  authorities 
assign  pupils  such  that  each  school  would 
approximate  the  71  per  cent  white.  29  per 
cent  black  ratio  of  the  district.*^  The  integra- 
tion plan  designed  for  the  Louisville  area, 
where  about  20  per  cent  of  the  student  popu- 
lation Is  black,  specified  that  for  the  fall  of 
1974.  the  proportion  of  blacks  in  every  school 
must  be  between  12  and  30  per  cent."  If  these 
remedial  orders  are  Implemented,  the  indices 
of  dissimilarity  will  be  low  for  these  school 
districts. 

Indices  of  dissimilarity  measuring  racial 
segregation  In  the  public  elementary  schools 
in  the  fifteen  largest  cities  tn  the  South  and 
Border  States  and  the  fifteen  largest  cities  In 
the  North  and  West  »  are  grlven  In  Figure  5. 
In  1967,  the  southern  and  border  districts 
had  high  segregation  Indices  ranging  from  a 
low  of  76  in  Louisville  to  a  high  of  07  !n 
Oklahoma  City  Schools  were  somewhat  less 
segregated  by  race  In  the  North  and  West, 
but  not  significantly  so  New  York  was  the 
only  northern  district  with  an  Index  below 
60.  while  San  Francisco  and  Seattle  had  In- 
dices under  70.  The  average  student  segrega- 
tion Indices  for  the  two  major  regions  are 
shown  in  Figure  5. 

Changes  over  time  in  school  segregation 
can  be  readily  summarized  Prior  to  a  major 
desegregation  effort,  schools  In  all  these  dis- 
tricts were  extensively  segregated  by  race 
Before  1967  a  few  districts  voluntarily 
adopted  Integration  plans  and  consequently 
segregation  levels  were  low  that  year  In 
Evanston.  Illinois.""  Providence.  Rhode  Is- 
land." and  Riverside.  California  '^^ 

After  1967,  school  segregation  decreased 
dramatically  In  many  districts.  In  large  part 
because  of  federal  court  orders.  Charlotte 
had  a  segregation  Index  of  77  In  19fi7  In  the 
fall  of  1970  studenta  were  rea.s.slgned.  pur- 
suant to  a  federal  de.segregatlon  decre<?  which 
Included  busing  of  about  46,000  of  the  dis- 


trict's 80.000  students.  Thus  In  1970,  the 
segregation  Index  fell  to  18  The  San  Pran- 
ctsco  Unified  School  District  effected  an  ex- 
tensive integration  plan  pursuant  to  a  1971 
federal  district  court  order  to  devise  a  work- 
able integration  plan  to  normalize  the  ratio 
of  blacks  to  whites  within  all  the  San 
Francisco  school  district's  schools*  There- 
after. a.s  shown  In  Figure  5.  the  segregation 
index  for  San  Francisco  dropped  from  67  in 
1967  to  30  In  1972.  Plans  requiring  massive 
Integration  went  also  into  operation  in 
Oklahoma  City.  Oklahoma,**  Jacksonville. 
Florida.''  and  Nashville.  Tennessee."=  between 
1970  and  1972.  resulting  In  a  substantial  de- 
cline In  school  segregation — from  97  in  1967 
to  25  in  Oklahoma  City,  from  92  to  22  In 
Jacksonville,  and  from  85  to  37  In  Nashville. 
By  contrast,  there  were  no  such  orders  af- 
fecting schools  In  St.  Louis.  Chicago.  Cleve- 
land, or  Los  Angeles,  and,  as  indicated  in 
Figure  5.  the  level  of  school  segreeatlon  actu- 
ally Increased  slightly  between  1967  and  1972 
In  three  out  of  four  of  these  cities.  The  de- 
crease in  the  fourth  city.  Los  Angeles,  was 
small— from  89  In  1967  to' 87  In  1972. 

Although  federal  courts  and — in  a  few  dis- 
tricts— state  courts  •  played  the  dominant 
role  In  reducing  school  regregatlon,  an  anal- 
ysis of  data  for  these  143  districts  Indicates 
a  general  trend  toward  decrea-slng  segrega- 
tion in  schools,  even  without  court  orders. 
After  eliminating  those  districts  involved  in 
large-scale  desegregation  programs,  a  pat- 
tern of  modest  declines  in  segregation  levels 
Is  evident,  the  declines  being  greater  In  the 
South  than  In  the  North.  One  study"  sug- 
gests that  the  pattern  in  many  cities  during 
tbe  1960's  was  as  follows;  demands  by  black 
parents  for  Improved  or  Integrated  schools, 
initial  rejection  of  these  demands  by  school 
boards,  followed  by  stronger  demands  from 
blacks  and  action  by  courts  no  longer  willing 
to  tolerate  delays  In  disestablishing  dual 
school  systems."*  and  finally  school  boards 
and  adrrUnlEtrators  responding  by  improving 
some  black  EChools,  closing  older  and  inade- 
quate facilities,  reorganizing  school  attend- 
ance zones,  busing  students,  or  devising  open- 
enrollment  plans**  These  actions  help  to 
account  for  the  decrease  In  student  segre- 
gation. 

The  summary  data  provided  In  Figure  8  for 
all  143  school  districts  indicate  that  in  1967 
southern  districts  were  considerably  more 
segregated,  with  an  Index  value  of  86.  than 
those  outside  the  .South,  where  the  Index 
value  In  1967  was  68  By  1972.  however,  the 
average  segregation  Index  was  smaller  in  the 
South,  53,  than  In  the  North  and  West, 
where  It  was  58.  In  1967  the  standard  devia- 
tion for  segregation  scores  was  low  in  the 
South  since  southern  districts  all  had  simi- 
lar levels  of  segregation.  By  contrast,  the 
standard  deviation  for  the  South  In  1972 
was  high.  26,  indicating  wide  variations 
among  southern  district*  In  their  levels  of 
segregation.  Those  southern  districts  oper- 
ating under  court  orders  had  low  segregation 
indices — frequently  under  25 — while  those 
not  under  such  court  orders  in  1972 — includ- 
ing Dallas,  Houston,  and  Louisville — had  in- 
dices exceeding  80. 

IV.    School    and    residential    segregation 

vrithin  dUtricts 
Outside  the  South,  we  would  expect  a  cor- 
respondence between  a  city's  racial  residen- 
tlol  segregation  Index  and  Its  school  segre- 
gation Index  since  srhool  attendance  zones 
are  often  drawn  on  a  neighborhood  basis  It 
Is  more  dlfllciilt  to  anticipate  the  relationship 
in  the  South  In  1964,  southern  schools  were 
segregated  regardless  of  whether  or  :.ot  racial 
residential  segregation  was  present""  By  the 
late  1960's.  some  of  the  .South 's  hircer  urban 
school  districts  adopted  the  T.eighborhood 
schools  concept"*  pnvalent  In  the  urban  dis- 
tricts in  the  N<5rth  Others,  however,  retained 
dual  system-s  with  a  slight  sprinkling  of 
blacks  in   the  white  schools  resulting  from 
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the  use  of  pupil  placement  plans  •»  or  free- 
dom-of-cholce  plans  '* 

To  determine  the  linkage  between  school 
segregation  and  residential  segregation, 
school  segregation  Indices  of  94  cities  ithe 
61  northern  and  33  southern  cities  for  which 
residential  Information  was  available)  for 
1972  were  compared  to  the  residential  seg- 
regation indices  for  1970  of  the  same  cities. 
This  analysis,  shown  in  Figure  6,"  Indicates 
that  there  Is  no  relationship  between  the 
extent  of  school  segregation  and  residential 
segregation  in  the  South— cities  with  high 
residential  segregation  scores  were  no  more 
likely  to  have  large  school  segregation  scores 
than  cities  whose  neighborhoods  were  rela- 
tively integrated.  The  slight  relationship  be- 
tween school  and  residential  segregation  in 
the  South  that  existed  In  1967  has  disap- 
peared, undoubtedly  because  of  the  activity 
of  federal  courts,  which  have  ordered  school 
integration  In  many  cities  where  blacks  and 
whites  are  highly  segregated  by  residence. 
These  districts  Include  Ashevtlle  North  Car- 
olina.'- Norfolk  "  and  Richmond.  ■'  Virginia, 
and  Oklahoma  City.  Oklahoma. ■'^  At  the  other 
extreme,  public  schools  in  Baltimore,  Dallas, 
and  St  Louis  were  highly  segregated,  reflect- 
ing their  high  degree  of  resldentl.il  segrega- 
Uon,  since  these  districts  were  not  operating 
in  1972  under  federal  court  orders  requiring 
mosFlve  integration.'* 

The  northern  city  districts,  however,  do 
show  a  moderate  relationship  between  resi- 
dential and  school  segregation  Where  neigh- 
borhoods are  highly  segregated,  schools  tend 
also  to  be  highly  segregated;  and  the  vari- 
ance in  residential  segregation  accounts  for 
one-sixtli  of  the  variance  In  school  segrega- 
tion. Those  school  districts  where  the  degree 
of  school  segregation  is  much  ie«s  than  wa.s 
predicted  on  the  basts  of  their  level  of  resi- 
dential segregation  are  districts  which  put 
massive  intetrratlon  plans  into  operation,  cur- 
•-alllng  the  extent  to  which  the  neighborhood 
school  concept  of  pupil  assignment  was  used. 
These  districts  Include  Berkeley."  Evanston.''' 
BvansvUle.^  Harrtsburg.'"  Pasadena,"  Provi- 
dence,*^ and  San  Francisco.'^  Northern  dis- 
tricts whose  levels  of  school  segregation 
greatly  exceeded  what  would  be  predicted 
from  their  residential  segregation  scores  in- 
clude Chicago — a  city  In  which  both  federal 
courts  and  HEW  have  failed  to  Integrate 
schools'" — and  Cleveland 

V.  Causes  of  Residential  Segregation 
\t  the  beglrmlng  of  this  article,  It  was 
noted  that  if  parent."  desired  neighborhood 
scho<.-ji.s  and  If  the  Constitution  requires  in- 
tegrated schools,  then  neighborhoods  must 
0*  Integrated.  It  is  therefore  appropriate  to 
examine  tiie  causes  of  residential  segrega- 
tion and  poeelbUities  for  change  In  his  con- 
curring opinion  in  Milliken  v.  Bradley.  Jus- 
tice Stewart  noted  that  there  was  a  "  'grow- 
ing core  of  Negro  schools  surrounded  by  a 
receding  ring  of  white  schools  In  Detroit'  " 
and  that  this  "predominantly  Negro  school 
;>opulatlon  in  Detroit'  was  "caused  by  un- 
known and  perhaps  unknowable  factors  such 
as  In-nilgration.  birth  rates,  economic 
changes,  or  cumulative  acts  of  private  racial 
fea-s  "  *■ 

Many  aspects  of  the  trend  toward  reelden- 
tlal  segregation  are  known,  however.  For  ex- 
ample. It  Is  known  that  blacKs  made  sizable 
economic  gains  during  the  1960's  and  that 
by  1970  racial  differences  In  occupation.  In- 
come, and  educational  attainment  were  gen- 
erally smaller  than  thev  were  In  previous 
decades  *•  It  Is  also  known  that,  despite  eco- 
nonLlo  gains,  levels  of  residential  segrega- 
tion did  not  decline  significantly.'^  More- 
over urban  blacks  report  considerable  dis- 
satisfaction with  their  housing,""  and  few 
blacks  report  a  preference  for  all  black  res- 
idential areas  "^  At  the  same  time,  a  growing 
proportion  of  whlt«5  report  a  willingness  to 
accept  a  black  In  their  neighborhood;  ""  In 
1972,    four-fifths    of    a    national    sample   of 


whites  said  that  it  would  make  no  difference 
if  a  Negro  of  similar  education  and  income 
moved  into  their  block." 

A  conunlttee  appointed  by  the  National 
Academy  of  Sciences  to  Investigate  residen- 
tial patterns  in  the  United  States,  observed 
that  there  were  few  stable  interracial  areas. •■■' 
The  committee  concluded:  "* 

"Today,  m  many  metropolitan  areas  there 
are  in  fact  two  housing  markets,  not  one.  A 
web  of  institutional  di.scnmination  exists 
that  reduces  the  elfective  '  supply,  espe- 
cially for  nonwhlte  nunorltles.  The  Institu- 
tional web,  comprised  of  many  interrelated 
components,  ranges  from  the  services  of 
realtors,  mortgage  leaders,  appraisers,  and 
developers;  to  the  laws,  government  regula- 
tions, and  administrative  and  political  be- 
havior of  government  othclals;  to  patterns 
and  practices  related  to  employment, 
schools,  transportation,  and  community 
services." 

The  implications  of  this  institutional  web 
of  discrimination  have  also  been  apparent  to 
several  Judges  in  school  Integration  cases 
outside  of  the  South.'  Courts  have  not,  how- 
ever, solved  the  problem  of  how  to  cut 
through  this  web. 

Conclusion 

The  analyses  undertaken  in  this  article 
have  Indicated  nr;t.  that  neighborhoods  in 
the  United  Slates  are  extensively  segregated 
by  race  and  there  is  no  compelling  evidence 
that  residential  segregation  is  significantly 
decreasing.  Second,  within  many — but  not 
all — metropolitan  areas,  the  out-migration 
of  a  substantial  proportion  of  white  fanUlies 
of  chlldbearing  age  is  responsible  in  large 
part  for  the  existence  of  central  cities  with 
large  blacK  populations  and  surrounding 
.■iuburbaii  rings  with  primarily  white  popula- 
tions. Third,  prei'^ures  from  the  federal  gov- 
ernment for  school  integration  greatly  in- 
creased during  the  last  decade,  significantly 
reducing  the  degree  to  which  central  city 
.school  district.?  are  .segregated.  Analysis  o.' 
14;i  school  districts  ha-s  indicated  that  on 
the  average,  the  proportion  of  either  black 
or  white  students  that  a  aistrict  would  have 
to  shift  to  bring  about  '„he  same  racial  com- 
position in  each  of  th'»  schools  In  that  dis- 
trict fell  from  75  per  cent  In  1967  to  56  per 
cent  in  1972.  Those  districts  operating  under 
court  order,  or  which  have  voluntarily  im- 
plemented integration  plans,  have  segrega- 
tion levels  which  are  now  dramatically  lower 
than  they  were  a  decade  ago.  Intradlstrict 
Integration  has  proceeded  most  rapidly  in 
the  South,  and  today,  on  average,  schools  in 
that  region  are  le.ss  racially  segregated  than 
schools  In  the  North  and  West. 

This  article  has  attempted  to  address  the 
relationship  between  residential  segregation 
and  school  segregation  As  the  Indices  of 
school  segregation  given  In  Figures  5  and  6 
have  shown,  ."schools  can  be  integrated  de- 
spite the  existence  of  very  high  levels  of  res- 
idential segregation.  However,  residential 
segregation  makes  school  integration  more 
difficult  to  accomplish,  and  as  the  proportion 
of  black  students  in  laree  school  dlstrlct.s 
Increases,  It  will  become  necessarv  to  bus 
more  and  more  children  longer  distances  to 
achieve  Integration  of  the  schools. 

Furthermore,  the  growing  concentration 
of  blacks  in  ceiitral  cities,  and  the  almost 
exclusively  white  school  populations  in  the 
suburban  rings,  means  that  further  court 
orders  directed  onlv  to  the  central  city  ■will 
have  limited  impact  Public  school  enroll- 
ments in  many  of  the  largest  cities  are  pre- 
dominantly black  and  thus  complete  intra- 
dlstrict integration  in  Chicago.  Cleveland. 
Detroit,  and  Philadelphia  would  result  in  In- 
tegrated schools  which  would  be  about  three- 
fifths  black:  in  .Mlanta  and  New  Orleans, 
such  desegregated  schools  would  be  four- 
fifths  black  The  general  trend  toward  out- 
mlgratlon  of  both  whites  and  blacks  and  the 
decline  in  birth  rates  mean  that  both  black 


and  white  enrollments  in  central  city  public 
schools  will  decline.  The  decline,  however, 
AlU  be  greater  among  whltee  than  blacks, 
meaning  that  Integrated  central  city  schoois 
will  enroll  fewer  and  fewer  white  students 

When  cities  and  their  suburban  rings  are 
consolidated  lr;to  single  school  districts — 
as  is  the  case  with  the  Miami -Dade  County 
.Florida)  school  district,  the  Nashville- 
Davidson  County  (Tennessee,  school  district, 
aiid  the  Charlotte-Mecklenburg  ■  North  Car- 
oima)  school  district— intradlstrict  ir.tegra- 
lion  will  not  lead  to  predomir.atelv  black 
central  city  schools.  The  recei.t  Supreme 
Court  decision  in  the  case  of  Detroit  and  its 
suburbs  stiggests,  however,  that  courts  may 
have  no  power  to  compel  such  consolida- 
tions.'* Thus  the  opportunity  for  achieving 
integrated  schools  by  combining  central  city 
and  suburban  areas  may  only  occur  in  the 
case  of  voluntary  corLsolldations. 

As  the  data  have  indicated,  court-ordered 
or  voluntary  desegregation  plan.'  contined  to 
the  central" city  initially  have  a  substantial 
impact  on  the  degree  o!  school  integration, 
even  though  residential  segregation  remains 
firmly  entrenched.  However,  as  lor.g  as  pres- 
ent demographic  trends  continue  with  the 
pupil  population  cf  the  many  cltic.  becom- 
ing increasingly  black,  i.mplemeiration  of 
such  plans  will  hrive  limned  Impact  en  the 
extent  of  school  segregation  Or.  t!-e  other 
hand,  even  If  courts  were  willing  to  order 
Integration  on  a  metropolitan-wide  basis, 
because  of  the  extensive  residential  segrega- 
tion !x>th  within  the  central  city  and  be- 
tween the  city  and  the  suburban  ring— for 
what  seem  to  be  all  too  "knowable"  factors  of 
"institutional  discrimination" — such  inte- 
f;ration  of  the  schools  could  be  accomplished 
only  by  sacrificing  the  neighborhood  school 
concept. 

FOOTNOTES 

» The  definitive  work  was  wTltten  by  Karl 
and  Alma  Taeuber  based  on  data  from  the 
Census  of  1960  K  Taei-ber  &  Taettber,  Nb- 
ROES  IN  Cities  (1965).  After  reviewing  a 
variety  of  proposed  measures,  the  Taeubers 
selected  an  index  which  they  Identified  a« 
delta  or  the  Index  of  dissimilarity.  It  takes 
as  Its  standard  the  racial  composition  of  a 
cltv  or  metropclitan  area,  and  then  compares 
the  racial  composition  of  subareas — usually 
city  blocks  or  census  tracts — •«  the  racial 
composition  of  the  enttre  city  or  metro- 
politan area. 

In  each  subarea.  1.  suppose  there  are  w, 
whites  and  n,  blacks.  The  entire  city  or 
metropolitan  area  contains  W  whites  and  N 
blacks.  The  Index  of  dissimilarity  is  c«lcu- 
lated  as  follows: 


Src  :d.  at  236.  app.  A 

=  The  indexes  In  Figure  1  were  computed 
from  1970  Census  data 

■  The  small  values  of  the  standard  devia- 
tions of  the  Indices  given  in  Figure  1  indi- 
cate that  the  residential  serregatlon  scores 
are    clustered    around    the    high    values 

"  The  three  cities  were  Cambridge.  Massa- 
chusetts, and  Camden  and  East  Orange,  New 
Jersey. 

» See  N.  Kaicteowttz,  Ethkic  and  Racial 
Segregation  in  the  New  York  Metropolis 
19,  Table  22  (1973):  K  TArrrBER  &  A  Taft- 
BES,  supra  note  1,  at  55-«2:  Hermalln  &  Far- 
lev,  The  Potential  for  Residential  Integra- 
tion in  Cities  and  Suburbs:  Implicatioru"  for 
the  Busing  Controversy.  38  Am,  Sociolcxiical 
Rev.  595.  607,  Table  7  (19731 . 

•These  Indexes  of  dissimilarity  were  cal- 
culated from  census  tract  data 

'These  indexes  were  computed  using  cen- 
sus data  for  1970  from  the  Indiana  and  Illi- 
nois portions  of  the  Chicago  urbanized  area. 
This  area  Includes  8.4  million  residents  of 
Chicago  and  2.8  million  who  lived  In  the 
suburban  ring   1  U.S.  BtniEAr  or  thx  Census, 
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D«F'T  OP  Commerce,  1970  Census  op  Popxtla- 
tion:  CHARAcnrRisTics  OP  THi  Population, 
pt.  15.  at  60.  Table  12  (1973). 

»  N.  KAN-mowrrz,  supra  note  6. 

•Id 

^Id. 

"  K.  Taettber  &  A.  Taeubkb,  supra  not*  1, 
at  44.  Table  5. 

^  A.  SORENSEN,  K.  TaETTBCS,  Si  J.  HOLLINOS- 

woRTH.  Indexes  or  Racial  Rbsiocntial  Seg- 
regation FOR  109  Cities  in  the  United 
States,  1940-1970.  at  7  (Studies  In  Racial 
Segregation  No.  1.  1974).  Changing  values 
of  Indexes  of  dissimilarity  must  be  Inter- 
preted with  caution.  With  the  rapid  growth 
of  the  black  population  In  central  cities, 
many  neighborhoods  experience  a  relatively 
slow  transition  from  all  white  to  all  black. 
Thus  these  will  be  reported  as  "Integrated 
neighborhoods"  for  a  few  years  during  the 
transition,  and  an  Increase  In  the  number 
of  such  transitional  nelghboijhoods  will  pro- 
duce a  lower  Index  value  dulling  these  years 
despite  the  fact  that  at  the  eid  of  the  transi- 
tion residential  segregation  may  be  as  great 
as  before. 

"  D.  Prick,  Changing  Character ibttcb  op 
THE  Negro  Populatton  9,  ll.rTables  I-l  &  1-3 
(1969). 

'*  1  U.S.  BtTHEAu  of  the  Census,  Dep't  or 

COMMETICE.       1970       CENSITS      OP       POPULATION: 

Charactfrmtics  of  the  Poptlation,  pt.  1,  at 
279-80.  Table  64  (1973).  The  Census  Bureau 
uses  the  term  "urbanized  area"  to  refer  to  a 
large  central  city  and  Its  contiguous  densely 
settled  suburban  fringe.  Sef  1  H  Shrtock  & 
J.  SiEGEL.  The  Methods  «m)  Materials  op 
Dkmot.rapht  1960-61  (1971  )  In  most  arsas 
of  the  country,  municipal,  i  oiinty.  and  school 
district  boundaries  are  not  coterminous  with 
the  boundaries  of  an  urbai  Ized  area. 

'•■'  1  US,  BtrREAU  OF  the  C  ENSU8,  supra  note 
14,  at  281.  Table  55;  U.S.  D  ;p't  of  Commerce, 

CtmRENT        POPTILATIOK        I  EPOBT8 :         SPECIAL 

SrtTDrES  11.  Table  2  (Bure  m  of  the  Census 
Series  P-23.  No.  48.  1974). 

'"  Figure  2  shows  the  perci  nt«ge  of  the  total 
central  cltv  and  suburban  p  >puIatlon  for  1960 
and  1970  that  la  black.  In  t  le  New  York.  Loo 
Angeles.  Chicago,  San  Pra  icl.sco.  and  Min- 
neapolis urbanized  areas,  t  le  Bureau  of  the 
Census  designated  more  I  tian  one  central 
city  The  data  In  Figure  2.  a  nd  In  subsequent 
flgures,  are  derived  from  tl 
tral  cities  In  an  urbanl7o>d  fA 

"  Sec  L.  SCHNORB,  Class  At 
AND  Sttbitrbs  (1972);  Schnc 
ture  and  Suburban  SelectUr 
184  (1964):  Schnore,  Tht 
Status  of  Cities  and  Subut 
LOGICAL  Rev.  76  ( 1963) . 

'•  U.S.  Dep't  op  Commihc 
LATTON  Reports:  Special  Si 
(Bureau  of  the  Census 
1974). 

=»  Id  :  Andr^,  Schnore.  &  Sharp.  Black  sub- 
urbanization. 1930-70.  80  4^'  J  SociOLOOT 
(forthcoming  1976);  Tfteub«r,  The  Changing 
Distribution  of  the  Popu'ntin'n  ur  the  United 
States  in  the  Twentieth  Century,  In  5  Com- 
mission ON  Popui.AnoN  QliowrH  and  the 
.American  Pitture.  Popdlat<pn  Distribution 
AND  POLICY  83  (S.  Mazle  ed..l972). 

="Rose.  The  All-Negro  Totpn  Its  EiH3lution 
and    Function.    65    Geogr/^hical    Rev.    362 

(1986):      S.     SUTKER     &     S.     a,;    SUTKER,     RACIAL 

Transition  in  the  Inner  iBuamiBs  (1974>; 
Parley,  The  Changing  Distribution  of  Ne- 
groes Within  Metropolitan  j^reas:  the  Emer- 
gence of  Black  Suburbs.  76  kVM  J.  Sociologv 
612  (1970).  I 

"  U.S.  Bureau  op  the  (f  nbus,  Dep't  of 
Commerce.  1970  Census  ofTpopulation  ani. 
Housing:  General  Democr4phi(-  Trends  for 
METKOpoLrr^.v  .^RrAS.  I'.fiO  to  1970 — UNrrpri) 
STATra  Summary  62-68,  Tal^P  12  (1971).  The 
term  "net  migration"  refer(  to  the  total  In- 
crease or  decrease  in  the  iK)puIation  of  an 
area,  less  the  number  of  perfons  projected  to 


sum  of  all  cen- 
ca 

Id  Race  in  Cities 
re.  Urban  Strric- 
1  Democrapht 

Socio-Economic 
ts.  as  Am.  Socio- 

CURHENT  POPU- 
BlEs  1 1 .  Table  4 
lies  P-23,  No.  48. 


be  added  to  the  area  from  the  natural  In- 
crease of  the  population. 

"  PlK\ire  2,   at   pp     170-71   supra. 

"Figure  3.  at  pp.  172-73  supra. 

••U-S.  Dept.  or  Commerce,  i^'urrent  Pop- 
TTLATION  Reports:  Population  E.stivates  and 
Projections  2.  Table  1  (Bureau  of  the  Cen- 
sus Series  P-26.  No.  611.  1974). 

"  1     U.S.    BtTREAU    OF    THE    CENSUS.    DEP'T    OP 

Commerce,     1970     Census     of     Podi.lation 
Characteristics  or  the  Populatioic,  pt.  24, 
at  100.  Table  24    (1973)  . 

"  U.S.  Dep't  or  Commerce.  Current  Popu- 
lation Reports:  Population  Characteris- 
tics 3,  Table  1  I  Bureau  of  the  Census  Series 
P-20,  No,  261.   1974). 

"  1  U.S.  Buhfau  of  the  Cenbub.  Dep't  or 
Commerce.  1970  CJensub  or  Population: 
Characterlstics  of  ttie  Popt't  ation,  pt.  40, 
at  371-72.  436-36.  Tables  83   and  91    (1973). 

"See  Figure   1.  at  p,   166  supra. 

"See  Figures  2  and  3.  at  pp.  170-73  svvrn. 

*'K  Taeuber  and  a.  Taeuber.  supra  note 
1.  at  78-95. 

"  Hermann  &  Farley,  supra  note  6.  at  606- 
08 

"  For  evidence  concerning  school  segrega- 
tion prior  to  1967.  see  2  U.S.  Commission  on 
Civil  Rights,  Racial  Isolation  in  the  Pxtblic 
ScHooi-s  12-19.  Table  A-3  (1967). 

"347  US.  483  (1954). 

**  See  O.  Orfield,  The  Reconstruction  or 
Southern  Education  16-32  (1969);  J.  Pelta- 
soN,  Piptt-Eight  Lonely  Men  114-16  (1961); 
U.S.  Bi'REAU  of  the  Census.  Dep't  or  Com- 
merce, 1972  Statistical  Abstract  or  the 
United  States.  118  (1972). 

»  42  U.8.C.  I  2000  (1970) . 

*'  Id.  52000c-e 

"  Id.  52000d-l 

•"20  use.  5  241a  et  seq  (1970).  See  alto 
42  use   f  2000d-5  ( 1970) . 

"  See  O.  OftriELo,  supra  not*  34,  at  94. 

•"  U.S.  OrncE  or  Education,  Dep't  of 
Health,  aucATioN,  k  Welfare,  Geni.ral 
Statement  or  Policies  Under  Trrn  VI  or 
the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964  Respecting  De- 
segregation   OF    ELtME.VTARY    AND    SECONDARY 

Schools  (1965).  The  Fifth  Circuit  Court  of 
Appeals  in  eSect  adopted  the  HEW  guidelines 
as  minimum  standards  In  Singleton  v.  Jack- 
son Municipal  Separate  School  Dlst.,  348  F.2d 
729.  730-31  (5th  Clr.  1966)  (Singleton  I),  and 
Singleton  v.  Jackson  Municipal  Separate 
School  Dlst..  365  F.2d  866.  869  (6th  Clr.  1966) 
(Singleton  II) .  See  also  Read.  Judicial  Evolu- 
tion of  the  Law  of  School  Integration  Since 
Crown  V.  Board  of  Education.  39  Law  & 
CoNTEMP.  Pros.  no.  1,  at  7.  20  (1975). 

*'  See  U.S.  OrncE  or  Education,  supra  note 
40,  at  87-102,  142-50.  338-39.  See  also  Read, 
supra  note  40,  at  20-22. 
"391  U.S.  430  (1968). 
"396  U.S    19  (1969). 
"413  US,  189  (1973). 
"402  US    1  (1971). 
••  /d.  at  26,  29. 

«M2  U.S.C.  :  2000C-1  (1970);  Pub,  L,  No. 
88-352,  }  402.  78  Stat.  247  (1964). 

"The  85  northern  districts  and  the  68 
southern  districts  selected  for  this  analysis 
met  the  following  criteria:  (1)  The  city  a.sso- 
clated  with  the  school  district  had  a  total 
population  of  100,000  or  more  In  1970.  Seven- 
teen cities  under  100,000  for  which  residen- 
tial segregation  scores  were  available  were 
also  Included.  In  most  states,  city  school  dis- 
trict boundaries  are  coterminous  with  the 
boundaries  of  the  municipality.  In  some 
southern  states,  however,  the  city  school  dis- 
trict Is  coterminous  with  the  entire  county. 
The  Charlotte-Mecklenburtr  sohix))  district, 
for  example,  includes  both  the  city  of  Char- 
lotte and  Mecklenburg  County.  North  Caro- 
lina. (2)  Data  concerning  school  segretratton 
were  available  for  the  years  19fi7,  107(1.  and 
1972.  The  district  of  Detroit  provided  1968 
data  rather  than  1067  and  elRhi.  rifher  dis- 
tricts  provided    1968  data  rather   than    1967. 


(3)  At  least  3  per  cent  of  the  district's  pub- 
lic school  enrollment  was  black. 

"See  VS.  Dept  or  C'^mmerce.  Cvrrent 
Population  Reports.  Special  Studies  (Bu- 
reau of  the  Census  Series  P  23.  Nc  48.  1974). 
"•^Thl.s  Index,  used  for  mea-surlnt;  racUl 
residential  se^reK'ntlon.  Is  discussed  In  note  1 
nupra.  When  used  to  measure  ?chcK);  segrega- 
tion, the  Index  of  dlssUnllarlty  compares  th» 
racial  composition  of  Individual  schools  to 
the  racial  composition  of  the  entire  s<:hool 
district.  The  numerical  value  of  the  lnd« 
represents  the  proportion  of  either  white 
students  or  black  students  who  would  have 
to  be  shifted  from  one  school  to  another  to 
effect  complete  Integration  of  the  8ch(x>l8  La 
the  district.  If  a  school  district  were  com- 
pletely Integrated  so  that  all  schools  had  the 
same  racial  composition,  the  value  of  the 
Index  would  be  zero.  If.  on  the  other  hand, 
school  segregation  were  so  pervasive  that  all 
students  attend  racially  homogeneou* 
schools,  the  Index  would  assume  its  maxi- 
mum value.  100.  Thus  low  values  Indicate 
that  there  Is  little  school  segregation  while 
high  values  indicate  extensive  school  segre- 
gation. 

"  The  Shreveport  Index  Is  derived  from 
data  for  Caddo  Parish  rather  than  being 
limited  to  the  city  Itself. 

"311  F.  Supp,  265  (W.D.N.C  ),  aff'd  in  pan 
and  vacated  and  remanded  in  purt.  431  F,2<1 
138  (4th  Clr).  dlst.  ct.  order  reinstated  pend- 
ing further  proceedings.  399  US.  926.  affd 
as  to  part  aff  d  bj/  ct.  of  app.  and  aff'd  dui 
et.  order  stemming  from  remand.  402  U.S.  1 
1970). 

"311  F.  Supp,  at  267-68.  On  appeal,  the 
United  States  Supreme  Court  approved  the 
use  of  such  racial  quotas  a-s  "a  starting  point 
In  the  process  of  shaping  a  remedy,  rather 
than  an  Inflexible  requirement"  402  U.S.  at 
20.  However,  the  Court  went  on  to  say: 

"If  we  were  to  read  the  holding  of  the 
District  Court  to  require,  as  a  matter  of  sub- 
stantive constitutional  right,  any  particu- 
lar degree  of  racial  balance  or  mlxlnp  that 
approach  would  be  disapproved  and  we 
would  be  obliged  to  reverse.  The  con.stltu- 
tlonal  command  to  desegregate  schools  does 
not  mean  that  every  school  In  every  com- 
munity must  always  reflect  the  racial  com- 
position of  the  school  svstem  as  a  whole  ' 
402  U.S.  at  24 

«  12  Integrated  Education  13  (September- 
October.  1974). 

*-  For  results  of  similar  studies  see  Parley 
&  Taeuber,  Racial  Segregation  in  the  Public 
Schools,  79  Am.  J  Sociology  888  (1974); 
Rossell.  Measuring  School  Desegregation.  In 
Political  Strategies  in  Northern  School 
Desegregation  171-182  (D  Klrby.  T  Harris, 
R.  Craln.  &  C.  Ro8,sell  eds  1973):  Parley, 
Ractal  Integration  in  the  Public  Srhoois, 
1967  to  1972:  Assessing  the  Effect  of  Gov- 
ernmental Policies,  8  Sociological  Poct's  1 
(1976). 

"  Sec  U.S.  Commission  on  Crvn.  Rights, 
The  Diminishing  Barrier:  A  Report  oi« 
School  Desegregation  in  Nine  Communities 
16-22  (1972). 

"See  H  Pfautz.  Providence.  R,I.:  The 
Politics  of  School  Desegregation  (1968)  (un- 
published manuscript  on  file  with  the  Dept 
of  Sociology,  Brown  University) , 

"See  Hlckerson,  Integrated  vs.  Comperua- 
tory  Education  in  Riterside-San  Bernardino 
Schools.  In  School  Desegrkgation  in  thi 
North  116.  123-26  (T.  Edwards  k  P  Wirt  eds, 
1967), 

"  See  Johnson  v.  San  Francisco  Unified 
School  Dlst..  339  F  Supp.  1315  (NO  Oel. 
1971).  See  also  3  Racf  Reiatiovs  Law  St:R- 
VEY  141  (1971) 

•"See  Dowell  v.  Board  of  Educ  .  465  F.2d 
1012  (10th  Clr),  cert  denied.  409  US  1041 
11972) 

■■  .See  MIms  v  Duva!  County  School  Bd., 
447  P2d  1330  (5th  Clr    1971). 


'^  Sec  Kelley  v.  Metropolitan  County  Bd,  of 
Educ,  463  FJ2d  732  (6th  Clr.),  cert,  denied, 
409  a.S,  1001  (1972). 

•See  U.S.  Commission  on  Civil  Rights. 
tupra  note  56,  at  23-28  ( HarrLsburg,  Pa.); 
Fort,  Decision  Making  in  the  Sacramento  De 
Facto  Segregation  Cri.vi.'i,  in  School  Desegre- 
gation IN  THE  North,  supra  note  5«.  77-116 
(Sacramento.  Cal. ) . 

«  See  Rossell.  snpTa  note  55. 

*:  For  an  excellent  analysis  of  the  reaction 
of  the  Fifth  Circuit  Court  of  Apjjeals  to  foot- 
dragging  by  school  districts  aJid  lower  federal 
courts,  see  Read,  Judicial  Evolution  of  the 
Law  of  School  Integration  Since  Brown  v. 
Buard  of  EkiucatUvn,  supra  note  40.  at  18-20. 

'See  J.  BoLNER  &  R  Sh.\nlev.  Busing: 
The  Political  and  Judicial  Process  193-95 
(1974);  C.  Willie.  Rac.e  Mixing  in  the  Pub- 
lic Schools  oh.  2  (1973),  Coleman.  Fore- 
word: Three  Phases  of  School  Integration,  In 
Affirmative  School  Inteecation  5-6  (R. 
Hill  &  M,  Feeley  eds.  1967) . 

«  Green  v.  County  School  Bd.  of  New  Kent 
(bounty,  391  U.S.  430,  432  (1968).  represents 
a  sliualloa  where  there  Is  no  residential 
Mgregation  (New  Kent  County  being  a  rural 
county  In  Eastern  Virginia) ,  but  where  there 
wai  total  school  segregation  through  1965. 

"Charlotte,  for  Instance,  adopted  a  neigh- 
borhood system  In  the  mid  1960'8  but  freely 
perailted  parents  to  tran.sfer  their  children. 
VS.  Commis.sion  on  Ci\li.  Righis,  Five  CXim- 

MLNITIES;     THEIK     SEARCH     FuH     EwUAL     EUUCA- 

noN  34  (1972) .  Cf.  Swann  v.  Charlotte-Meck- 
lenburg Bd.  of  Educ.  306  F.  Supp,  1299, 
(WX).  NC.  1967). 

"  Pupil  placement  plans  allowed  school  au- 
thorities Initially  to  assign  students  to  the 
schools  malutalaed  fur  their  race  Each  ap- 
plication for  reassignment  to  schools  of  the 
opposite  race  was  considered  In  light  of  var- 
ious nonracial  factors,  e.g..  availability  of 
staff  or  transportation,  curricula  suitable  for 
the  Individual  pupils  abilities  and  academic 
preparation,  the  psychological  effect  the  as- 
signment would  have  on  the  pupU,  and  his 
morals,  conduct,  honic  environment  and 
health.  Such  plans  were  declared  constitu- 
tionally perml-sslble  In  Shuttlesworth  v. 
Birmingham  Bd,  of  Educ,  358  U.S.  101 
(1958),  aflg  162  F.  Supp,  372  (N.D.  Ala.  1958). 
However,  even  Circuit  Judge  Rives,  the  au- 
thor ol  the  lower  court  opinion  in  Shiittles- 
icorth  (heard  by  a  three-Judge  district 
court  I .  recognized  that  Uie  law  easily  could 
be  applied  unconstitutionally  and  that  in 
that  event  it  would  be  struck  down.  162  P. 
Supp,  at  381-82  Later,  when  It  finally  be- 
came clear  that  the  sole  purpose  of  such 
plans  was  to  frustrate  desegregation,  they 
we.-'e  enjoined.  Sec  Head,  ^upra  note  40.  at  19. 

■^  Preedom-of-cholce  plans  were  designed, 
thereoretically,  to  desegregate  by  allowing 
each  student  to  attend  the  school  he  person- 
fclly  chose,  limited  only  by  the  dimensions 
of  the  school  district,  the  nature  of  the 
school,  and  the  physical  capacity  of  tiie 
school.  See  Read,  supra  note  40,  at  19,  Gen- 
erally, however,  they  achieved  no  sizeable 
integration,  as  Illustrated  by  the  New  Kent 
County,  Virginia  school  system  wliere  a  free- 
dom-of-choice  plan  in  effect  between  1965 
and  19G8  resulted  In  no  white:,  attending  the 
formerly  black  high  school  and  only  15  p>er 
cent  of  the  county's  blaclc  students  enrolling 
In  the  formerly  all -u hit*  high  school.  This 
result  caused  the  Supreme  Court  to  strike 
down  freedom-of-cholce  plans  which  failed  to 
achieve  integration  in  Green  v.  County 
School  Bd.  of  New  Kent  County.  391  U.S.  430 
(1968),  See  Read,  supra  note  40.  at  28-29. 

••Farley,  aupra  note  65.  at  Table  4. 

"See  Allen  v,  Asheville  City  Bd.  of  Educ, 
434  F  2d  902  (4th  Cir,  1970  ) , 

^See  Brewer  v.  School  Bd,,  397  P.  2d  37 
(4th  Clr,  1968). 

■♦  See  Bradley  v.  School  Bd  of  Cltv  of  Rich- 
mond, 317  P.  Supp.  655   (E.D.  Va.  i970). 


of  Educ,  338  P.  Supp. 
,  465  P.  2d  1012  (10th 
U.S,  1041    (1972). 
d    school    segregation 
,   given  In   Figures   1 

180-83  supra,  are  as 
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School  (1972) 
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89 
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89 

90 

92 

"  See  Dowell  v.  Board 
1256  (W.D.  Okla.)  aff'd 
Clr),  cert,  denied.  409 

"  The  residential  an 
scores  for  these  cities, 
and  b.  at  p.  166  &  pp. 
follows: 

Residential  ( 

Baltimore 

Dallas    

St.  Louis 

~  See  Preudenthal.  Berkeley  High  Schools 
Integrate,  In  School  Desegregation  dj  the 
North,  supra  note  58.  at  49-64;  Hayman, 
Berkeley,  in  Affihmativb  School  Intecra- 
TioN  21-31  (R.  Hill  &  M.  Feeley  eds.  1967). 

"See  U.S,  Commission  on  Civil  Rights. 
supra  note  56,  at  16-22;  Coons,  Evanston,  In 
Affirmative  School  Integration,  supra  note 
77,  at  14-20. 

^  See  Center  fob  Naxional  Policy  Revhw, 
Justice  Delayed  &  Denied  99-101    (1974). 

*'  See  U.S,  Commission  on  Civil  Rights, 
supra  note  56,  at  23-28. 

■'  Cf.  Spangler  v.  Pacadena  City  Bd.  of 
Educ.  427  F.2d  1352  (9th  Clr.  1970),  cert. 
denied.  402  U.S.  943  (1972) ;  Spangler  v.  Pasa- 
dena City  Bd.  of  Educ,  311  F.  Supp.  501 
I  CD,  Cal.  1970). 

•»  See  H.  Pfautz,  supra  note  57. 

"  See  Johnson  v.  San  Francisco  Unified 
School  Dlst.,  339  F.  Supp.  1315  (ND.  Cal. 
1971). 

»« See  Center  fob  National  Policy  Re- 
view, supra  note  79,  at  7-10;  O.  Orfield, 
supra  note  34,  at  ch.  4, 

-■  Mllllkeii  V,  Bradley.  418  U.S,  717.  756 
n.2.  (1974),  Judge  Craven,  .speaking  for  the 
majority  In  the  Richmond  metropolitan  area 
case,  had  earlier  u.sed  almost  these  Identical 
words,  Bradley  v.  School  Bd,  of  City  of  Rlch- 
mo:id,  462  F.2d  1058.  1064  (4th  Clr,  1972) 
aff  d  by  an  equally  divided  Court.  412  U,S,  92 
( 1973  I  ,  See  also  Craven.  The  Jrnpact  of  Social 
.Science  Evidence  on  the  Judge:  A  Personal 
Comment,  39  Law  &  Contempt.  Pbob,  no,  1, 
at  150,  155  (1975) , 

Interestingly,  however,  the  Supreme  Court, 
in  two  major  school  desegregation  cases  pre- 
ceding Mtilikcn  v.  Bradley,  has  implied  that 
various  .school  board  policies  which  have  the 
effect  of  maintaining  racially  segregated 
schools  may  hAve  an  impact  on  residential 
patterns.  The  ■earmarking"  of  .schcxils  as 
black  or  whlcc  may  have  a  "reciprocal  ef- 
fect": 

"People  gravn.a'i,e  toward  school  facllltieE, 
Just  as  schools  are  located  in  response  to  the 
needs  of  people  The  location  of  schools  may 
thus  Influence  the  patterns  of  residential 
development  of  a  metropKJlltan  area  and  have 
important  Impact  on  composition  of  inner- 
city  neighborhoods." 

Swann  v,  Charlotte-Mecklenburg  Bd,  of 
Educ.  402  U.S,  I,  20-21  (1971) ,  See  also  Keyes 
V    .School  Dlst.  No    1.  413  U.S.  189.  200  (1973). 

■^'Farley  &  Hermall;.  The  1960s:  A  Decade 
of  Progress  for  Blacks?.  9  Demography  353, 
354  65  (  1972  I .  See  U.S.  Bureau  of  Labor  Sta- 
tistics, Dep  T  OF  Labor,  Bull.  No.  1699.  Black 
Americans:  A  Chartbook  39  (1971).  As 
Figure  4,  at  pp,  75-76  supra,  liidicates,  the 
economic  status  of  blacks  does  not  account 
for  their  residential  segregation  from  whites, 

''•A.  Sorensen,  K.  Taeuber  &  J.  Hollings- 
worth.  aupra  note  12. 

•*  See  Campbell  &  Schuman,  Racial  At- 
titudes in  Fifteen  American  Cities,  In  The 
National  Advisory  Commission  on  CJivil  Dis- 
orders, Supplemental  Studies  for  tht  Na- 
tio.nal  Advisory  Commission  on  Civil  Dis- 
orders 23.  Table  Il-m  fl968);  3  G.  Gallup, 
The  Gallup  Poll  2037,  2195  (1972). 

"  O.  Duncan.  H.  Schuman,  &.  B,  Duncan, 
Social  Change  in  a  Metropolitan  Commu- 
NTTY  108,  Table  48  (1973);  Pettlgrew.  AtU- 
tudes  on  Race  and  Housing:  A  Social-Psycho- 
logical View,  In  Segregation  in  Residential 


Areas  21,  44-45.  Table  (A,  Hawley  &  V.  Bock 
eds.  1973).  See  also  Cajnpb^  &  Schuman. 
supra  note  88,  at  16,  Table  11-8. 

•^  O.  Duncan,  H.  Schuman,  &  B,  Ditncan, 
supra  note  89,  at  99,  Table  41. 

"  National  Opinion  Research  Center,  Na- 
tional Data  Program  foe  the  Social  Sci- 
ences 36  ( 1972). 

"  Social  Science  Panel,  National  Acaokmy 
OF  Sciences,  Freedom  of  Choice  in  Hoxtstno 
(1972). 

"=  Id.  at  20. 

'"  In  Bradley  v.  Milliken,  Judge  Roth  point- 
ed out  that  residential  segregation  within 
the  city  of  Detroit  and  throughout  the  metro- 
politan area  is  "substantial,  pervasive  and 
of  long  standing."  338  F.  Supp.  682.  686  (EX). 
Mich.  1971).  aff'd,  484  FJ2d  215  (6th  Clr. 
1973),  rer'd.  418  VS.  717  (1974).  In  attempt- 
ing to  explain  this  phenomenon,  Judge  Both 
continued: 

"While  the  racially  unrestricted  choice  of 
black  persons  and  economic  factors  may  have 
played  some  part  In  the  development  of  this 
pattern  of  residential  segregation,  it  Is,  in 
the  main,  the  result  of  past  and  present  prac- 
tices and  customs  of  racial  discrimination, 
both  public  and  private,  which  have  and  do 
restrict  the  housing  opportunities  of  black 
people.  ,   .  . 

"Governmental  actions  and  Inaction  at  all 
levels,  federal,  state  and  local,  have  com- 
bined, with  those  of  private  organizations. 
such  as  loaning  Institutions  and  real  estate 
associations  and  brokerage  firms,  to  establish 
and  to  maintain  the  pattern  of  residential 
segregation  throughout  the  Detroit  metro- 
politan area," 
338  F.  Supp,  at  586-87. 

Judge  Keith,  whose  order  integrated  the 
schools  Ir.  Ponttac,  Michigan,  in  considering 
the  role  of  the  school  board  when  confronted 
with  the  development  of  a  residentlally  seg- 
regated pattern  in  that  city,  also  touched 
on  these  factors : 

A  Board  of  Education  simply  cannot  per- 
mit a  residential  segregated  sl'i-uatlon  to 
come  about  and  then  bllthe.y  announce  that 
for  a  Negro  student  to  gain  attendan<je  at  s 
given  school  all  he  must  do  Is  live  within  the 
school's  attendance  area.  To  rationalize 
thusly  is  to  t>e  blinded  to  the  realities  of 
adult  life  with  its  prejudices  and  opposition 
to  integrated  houslr.g, 

Davis  V,  School  Dlst,.  309  F,  Supp  734.  742 
(E.D.  Mich,  1970>,  affd.  443  F.2d  57S  (6th 
Clr),  cert,  denied,  404  U.S    913   (1971) 

» Milliken  V  Bradley,  418  U.S  717  (1974) 
See  also  Bradley  v.  School  Bd,  of  City  of  Rich- 
mond, 462  F.2d'  1058  (4th  Clr,  1972).  affd  by 
an  equally  divided  Court.  412  U.S  92  il973^ 
But  see  Newb-arg  Area  Council  v  Board  of 
Educ.  of  Jefferson  County,  510  F,2d  1358  i6th 
Clr,  1974)  (consolidated  with  Haycraft  v 
Board  of  Educ,  of  Louisville) . 


[New  York  Times.  Apr.  19,   1976] 

Blacks    and    Puerto    Ricans    a    Bronx 

Majority 

(By  Charles  Kaiser) 

New  York  City's  white  population  declined 
by  more  than  600,000  between  1970  and  1975. 
according  to  an  analysis  of  United  States 
Census  flgures.  During  that  perltxl  the  Bronx 
became  the  first  borough  in  the  city's  iils- 
tory  with  a  majority  black  and  Puerto  Rlcan 
population,  the  flgures  showed. 

At  the  same  time,  the  city's  black  popu- 
lation increased  by  only  30,000.  According 
to  population  experts,  this  means  that  the 
number  of  blacks  leaving  New  York  now 
exceeds  the  number  of  blaclis  moving  Into 
the  city.  The  Increase  is  attributable  to  more 
black  births  than  deaths  In  the  last  five 
years. 

These  were  among  dozens  of  findings  of 
an  analysis  by  The  New  York  Times  of  a  1975 
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UnUed  States  Census  Biirfau  survey  that 
was  condiicied  oti  beliiir  'if  the  city's  Hous- 
ing and  Development  \  i  n.o  ^tratlon.  Based 
on  data  from  17.(X)0  ;.^.i*;:i(j  units,"  the 
survey  Indicated  that  the  <ity'B  total  p>opu- 
latlon  had  decltned  by  m^re  than  400.000 
to  about   7.6   million. 

We're  losing  the  white  rQlddle  class,  but 
we're  gettln((  a  larger  blactc  middle  class  all 
the  time."  said  Dr.  Prank  S  Krlstof.  director 
ol  economics  and  housing  finance  for  the 
New  York  State  Urban  Development  Corpora- 
tion "That  maJces  losing  tha  white  nilddle 
class  not  quite  as  noticeable  fta  It  otherwise 
would  be." 

However.  Dr.  Krlstof  added  that  the  In- 
crease In  the  size  of  the  black  middle  class 
had  been  temporarily  Interrupted  by  the 
recession. 

Louis  Wlnnlck,  director  of  urban  and 
metropolitan  development  at  the  P\>rd 
Foundation,  predicted  that  la  the  next  10 
years  the  city  would  "keep  breaking  up  Into 
ft  network  of  strong  pockets."  with  whites 
remaining  in  areas  like  Greenwich  Village, 
the  Upper  West  Side,  and  Brooklyn  Heights. 

"Virtually  every  other  borough  (except 
Manhattan)  will  become  more  Spanish,  but 
enclaves  will  remain."  Mr    Wlnnlck  said. 

CACSeS    LISTTD 

Tlie  loss  of  more  than  600.000  whites  be- 
tween 1970  and  1975  waa  nearly  aa  large  as 
the  decline  In  white  population  In  the  pre- 
vious 10  years,  indicating  a  sharply  Increased 
rate  of  'white  flight"  during  the  most  re- 
cent period.  Dr.  Krlstof  and  others  cited  the 
following   principal   causes: 

Young  families  moving  to  the  suburbs, 
partly  because  of  the  city's  deteriorating 
schools  This  trend  has  been  apparent  since 
World  War  II.  and  now  appears  to  be  de- 
clining m  intensity,  because  of  the  rising 
cofts  of  suburban  homes. 

Young  people  moving  out  of  the  region. 
The  trend  has  accelerated  In  the  entire 
Northeast  because  of  the  loss  o*  Job  opportu- 
nities. 

Elderly  people,  of  whom  a  much  larger  pro- 
portion are  now  able  to  retire,  moving  to  the 
suburbs  and  out  of  the  region. 

ea  PCT  WHITT 

The  1975  survey  was  broken  down  by 
borough  Into  four  dtfTerent  categories ;  while 
non-Puerto  Rlcan.  Negro  non-Puerto  Rloan. 
Puerto  Rlcan.  and  "other  races,"  such  as 
Orientals  and  American  Indians. 

The  Puerto  Rlcan  and  "other  races"  cate- 
gories were  the  only  ones  to  show  substantial 
Increases,  each  of  about  100,000  people. 
Nevertheless,  the  Puerto  Rlcan  rate  of  In- 
crease Is  .sharply  reduced  In  comparison  with 
the  1960'8. 

The  city  as  a  whole  Is  now  approximately 
62  percent  white.  22  percent  black,  12  percent 
Puerto  Rlcan  and  4  percent  other  races.  The 
comparable  figures  In  1970  were  87  percent. 
21  percent.  10  percent  and  2  percent. 

NBW     YOKK     CITT POPULATION    GAINS 

AND  LOSSKS 

Whites,    1970 8.304,383 

Whites.    1978 4.641.056 


Blacks.    1970 

Blacks,    1978 


-663. 327 

.— -   1,615,348 

....   1,644.494 


Puerto  Rlcans,  1970 

Puerto  Rlcans.  1975 


Other. 
Other, 


1970- 
1975- 


i  -(-29.146 

I 1 811.843 

-  — -4 912.824 

I         

I  -f- ICO.  981 

1 177.906 

i 279.340 


I  +101,434 

■ 

"It's  what  you  would  exp4ct  In  the  case 
of  the  blacks,  because  we  do  Inow  that  black 
migration  from  the  South  h«B  been  decreas- 


ing fairly  rapidly."  said  Larry  Long,  who  is 
chief  of  the  popul\tloa-analysls  staff  of  the 
Census  Bureau 

"For  the  South  as  a  whole — from  Maryland 
to  Texas — there  are  about  as  many  black 
moving  to  the  region  as  moving  from  the 
region, "  Mr  Long  said.  "That's  been  the  case 
only  since  1970  " 

He  added  that  the  reduction  In  the  rate  of 
Increase  In  the  city's  Puerto  Rlcan  popula- 
tion was  consistent  with  the  Census  Bu- 
reau's finding  last  year  that  more  Puerto 
Rlcans  were  now  moving  back  to  Puerto 
Rico  than  were  leaving  the  Island. 

Representative  Herman  Badlllo.  Democrat 
of  the  Bronx,  attacked  the  1975  figures  eis 
the  latest  example  of  what  he  said  he  be- 
lieved was  a  consistent  undercount  of  Puerto 
Rlcans  and  other  Spanish-speaking  people 
In  New  York. 

'It's  way  too  low."  Mr.  Badlllo  said  of  esti- 
mates for  Puerto  Rlcans  He  said  there  were 
1.5  million  Spanish -speaking;  residents  In 
New  York,  Including  illegal  aliens,  compared 
with  the  912.000  Puerto  Rlcans  estimated  by 
the  Census  Bureau  The  Congressman  cited  a 
City  University  study  saying  that  the  official 
1970  figures  might  have  undercounted  Puerto 
Rlcans  by  as  much  as  25  percent. 

QUEKN3  ASXAS  CITXD 

Several  population  experts  were  skeptical 
about  the  latest  figures  for  Queens,  which 
Indicated  an  Increase  of  only  20,000  Puerto 
Rlcans  In  the  borough,  or  a  total  of  16  per- 
cent of  itn  population. 

i:>r.  Krlst  said  there  had  been  a  rapid  In- 
crease In  the  number  of  Puerto  Rlcans  and 
other  Hispanic  residents  In  the  last  five  years 
in  the  Jackson  Heights,  Corona  and  Flushing 
sections  of  the  borough. 

While  the  Bronx  experienced  a  net  decline 
of  more  than  170,000  whltea  in  the  last  five 
years,  leaving  It  with  a  44  percent  white 
population.  Brooklyn  experienced  the  single 
largest  decline  in  whites,  nearly  240,000, 

Mr.  Wlnnlck  said  there  was  no  longer  any 
questions  that  Brooklyn,  which  is  ciurently 
58  percent  white,  would  eventually  become 
predominantly  black  and  Spanish-speaking. 
"But  win  It  become  mlddleclasa  black  and 
Spanish?"  he  asked.  The  city  can  live  "very 
well"  with  a  middle-class  minority-group 
population.  Mr    Wlnnlck  said 

SIMII.AR  PATTERN 

City  officials  pointed  out  that  even  as 
Brooklyn  wa^  losmg  a  large  number  of 
Whites,  the  opposite  trend  was  still  discern- 
ible in  the  brownstone  neighborhoods  of 
Fort  Greene.  Park  Slope.  Cobble  HUl  and 
Boerum  HUl.  where  the  white  populations 
were  Increasing. 

"The  same  thing  is  happening  in  other 
cities  In  a  row-house'  stock."  said  one  hous- 
ing official.  "People  have  been  looking  at  all 
of  the  negative  things  going  on.  but  very 
few  people  have  been  looking  at  some  of 
the  positive  things." 

While  Manhattan  lost  125.000  whites  be- 
tween 1970  and  1975.  It  was  the  only  bor- 
ough to  experience  a  net  decline  In  black 
population — nearly  90,000  As  a  result,  there 
were  only  small  changes  In  the  proportions 
of  different  races  living  in  Manhattan,  which 
now  stand  at  68  percent  white.  21  percent 
black,  14  percent  Puerto  Rlcan  and  7  per- 
cent other  races. 


NONTJRB.\N  MANPOWfm  PLANNINO: 
BARRIERS  TO  RURAL  IMPLEMEN- 
TATION OF  CETA 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  last 
week  the  Joint  Economic  Committee  held 
a  day  of  hearings  on  how  well  the  job 
training  and  employment  programs  un- 
der the  Coniprehen.sive  E.mployment  and 
Training  Act  have  worked.  For  'he  most 
part,  these  programs  have  done  an  excel- 


lent job  of  providing  disadvantaged  and 
unskilled  workers  with  the  work  experi- 
ence and  new  job  .skills  they  need  to 
comr>ete  effectively  In  the  job  market. 

But  there  Ls  one  aspect  of  CETA  which 
ha.s  not  been  very  well  explored,  and 
that  Is  the  problems  we  are  having  with 
Implementing  CETA  programs  in  nu-al 
areas 

Right  now.  CETTA  Is  primarily  an 
urban  program  ^Pared  to  brinf  disad- 
vantaged urban  workers  into  the  main- 
stream of  the  American  economy  But 
there  is  widespread  rural  poverty  in  this 
Nation,  and  dLs.idvantafi-d  rural  resi- 
dents also  need  economic  help 

According  to  Dr.  .John  L.  Mori,  as- 
sistant administrator  of  tJir  Manpower 
Department  In  La  Salle  County,  HI.. 
rural  communities  arc  having  a  difficult 
time  Implementing  CETA  programs 

Dr.  Mori  recently  published  an  arti- 
cle on  "Nonurban  Manpower  Planning: 
Barriers  to  Rural  Implementation  of 
CETA"  in  the  August  1975  Issue  of  Ad- 
herent. A  Journal  of  Comprehen.slvc  Em- 
ployment Training  and  Monpowcr  De- 
velopment, pointing  out  some  of  these 
problems.  Here  are  some  of  his  observa- 
tions: 

First.  Difficulties  are  created  by  the 
tendency  of  CETA  directives  and  guide- 
lines to  be  geared  to  the  manpower  needs 
of  metropolitan  areas  rather  than  to 
those  of  rural  areas  or  small  toviTis: 

Second.  With  the  disadvanUiged  being 
neither  vocal  or  visible  in  rural  areas, 
relatively  few  nondLsadvantaged  persons 
within  the  rural  community  are  likeh 
to  be  much  aware  of  a  structural  lower 
class  In  need  of  job  training  or  employ- 
ment assistance: 

Third  Many  small  towTis  are  deeply 
rooted  In  the  past;  tradition  Ls  strong: 
and  resistance  to  change  is  greater  than 
in  metropolitan  areas.  CETA,  a.s  with 
any  new  program,  is  apt  to  be  regarded 
with  doubt  and  distrust: 

Fourth.  CETA  prime  sponsors  often 
find  themselves  caught  between  perform- 
ance standards  for  programs  .set  nation- 
ally. Involving  target  populations,  et 
cetera,  and  the  needs  of  their  own  locali- 
ties; 

F^fth.  The  problems  faced  by  prime 
sponsors  In  small  towTis  and  rural  areas 
are  not  miniatures  of  those  confronting 
urban  prime  sponsors  Tlu-y  are  qualita- 
tively very  different,  because  the  demo- 
graphic, social  and  economic  patt^-nis  in 
urban  and  nonurban  areas  are  va.stly  dif- 
ferent. 

We  cannot  solve  rural  poverty  with 
urban  programs;  CET.A.  must  btx-ome 
more  responsive  to  the  needs  of  our  small 
towns  and  rural  communities. 

Mr  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  Dr.  Mori's  article  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  Die  Record. 
as  follows : 

NONTTHBAN  MANP0\%XR  PLANNING:    BaRHIEKS  TO 
Rtthai.  Implcmeittation    jr  CET.\ 

(By  John  L.  Mori) 

The  Comprehen.slve  Enjploymci.t  and 
Training  Act  i CETTA)  Is  being  talked  about 
In  many  circles  todav.  but  CETTA  progrim* 
serving  small  towns  and  rural  areas  have 
drawn  scant  dlsctisslon.  Such  programs  in- 
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elude  those  operated  by  prime  sponsors  In 
mlnimum-slzed  Jurisdictions  and  "balance- 
of-State"  programs  through  which  States 
provide  CETA  services  to  remote  rural  areas. 

Perhaps  such  programs  are  receiving  rela- 
tively little  attention  becau.se  they  will  re- 
ceive a  relatively  .small  proportion  of  total 
CETTA  funds.  Yet.  the  ultimate  nationwide 
success  of  the  CETTA  concept  will  depend 
partly  on  the  ability  of  CETA  pivigram  ad- 
ministrators to  deliver  effective  manpower 
senlces  to  needy  residents  of  noumetropoll- 
taii  areas 

Several  problems  appear  to  be  endemic  to 
nonurban  CETTA  operations  because  of  the 
scale  of  the  programs  and  the  structure?  of 
the  communities  In  which  they  operate. 
Other  difficulties  are  created  by  the  tendency 
of  CETTA  directives  and  guidelines  to  be 
geared  to  the  manpower  needs  of  metro- 
politan are."i.s  rather  than  to  those  of  rural 
areas  or  small  towns  Together,  .such  prob- 
lems create  a  unique  network  of  obstacles 
♦or  the  administrators  of  nonurban  pro- 
gram*. 

Two  major  problems  facing  nonmetropoll- 
tan  CETTA  programs  are  the  extenalveness  of 
the  jurisdictions  they  serve  and  the  popula- 
tion distribution  within  those  jurisdictions. 
In  nonurban  areas,  a  relatively  small  popu- 
lation is  dispersed  over  a  wide  geographic 
area  The  prime  sponsor  jurisdiction  encom- 
passing La  Salle  County.  111.,  for  example, 
contains  six  major  communities,  each  of 
20,000  or  less,  separated  by  a  minimum  dis- 
tance of  15  miles.  Travel  from  the  central 
office  to  the  farthest  towns  Is  a  35-mlle  drl.e. 

Such  distances  pose  major  logistics  prob- 
lems for -outreach  and  screening  operations. 
as  well  as  for  disadvantaged  clients  who  must 
travel  many  miles  for  training,  jobs,  or  sup- 
portive services  not  available  In  their  own 
areas.  Potential  clients  may  be  unable  to 
travel  such  distances  becau.se  they  lack  cars 
or  driver's  licenses  or  because  of  the  time 
and  expense  Involved  Thus,  distance  ham- 
pers efforts  to  attract  p>otentlal  clients  and 
may  contribute  to  high  turnover  or  dropout 
rates. 

Moreover,  manpower  program  developers 
13  J\irl.sdlctlons  that  serve  several  communi- 
ties mu.1t  develop  program5  tailored  to  the 
needs  and  labor  market  demands  of  each 
oommunlty  within  the  jurisdiction.  A  pro- 
gram that  succeeds  !n  one  or  two  towns  may 
fall  in  a  third.  Program  development  and 
administration  are  therefore  compllcnted  by 
the  need  for  multiple  efforts. 

Another  difficulty  In  nonr-.rban  areas  Ls 
that  the  problems  of  the  disadvantaged  are 
often  hard  to  see.  The  poor  and  minority 
groups  are  less  concentrated — ard  therefore 
less  visible — than  In  metropolitan  areas, 
whe.-e  the  poor  are  clustered  in  ghetto  area? 
or  specific  districts  Demographic  patterns 
Ir.  nonurban  areas  a:«<:i  tend  to  prevent  dLs- 
advar.taged  individuals  from  joining  to- 
gether to  form  vested-Interest  groups 
throueh  which  they  could  "nrlng  their  prob- 
lems to  public  attention  and  speak  out  on 
such  specific  difficulties  as  inadequate  hous- 
ing or  lack  of  skills  training. 

With  the  dtsadvantaped  being  neither 
vocal  nor  visible,  relatively  few  nondLsad- 
vantaged persons  within  the  community  are 
likely  to  be  aware  of  a  structural  lower  class 
Iii  fact,  only  professional  workers  at  local 
social  service  agencies — provided  such  agen- 
cies exist — are  likely  to  know  how  many 
disadvantaged  persons  live  within  the  area 
iind  what  their  i.eed.s  are.  And  even  these 
professionals  may  not  be  aware  of  the  e.xtent 
or  the  precise  nature  of  the  problems  faced 
by  the  poor  because  many  small  to^^Tis  and 
rural  areas  do  not  have  sound  statistics 
about  the  employment  stattis.  Income, 
and  educational  levels  of  local  residents. 

Lacking  factual  Information  about  the 
the  problems  of  the  dLsadvantaged.  the  non- 
dlsadvantaged  residents  of  small  towns  and 


rural  areas  are  ILkely  to  hold  points  of  view 
which  conflict  with  those  of  manp>ower  pro- 
gram administrators.  For  example,  the  pre- 
vailing sentiment  in  many  communities  Is 
that  people  who  want  to  work  can  find  work. 
Conversely,  the  view  is  that  people  art  poor 
because  the  lack  the  ambition  and  deter- 
mination to  earn  decent  Incomes. 

Of  court,e,  such  opinion  Ignores  structural 
poverty,  class  systems,  and  other  barriers  to 
self-improvement — barriers  which  manpower 
program  administrators  mtist  bring  to  public 
attention  If  CETA  is  to  gain  community  ac- 
ceptance. Similarly,  the  majority  of  cltizeis 
In  nonurban  communities  may  fail  to  see 
that  problems  sr.ch  as  hlfth  crime  and  school 
dropout  rates  are  at  least  partly  a  product  of 
poverty  Instead,  such  problems  are  lumped 
together  under  the  blanket  assumption 
that  the  poor  are  "bad  apples"  with  a  ten- 
dency to  be  lazy,  shiftless,  and  crimli.al. 

The  notion  that  the  poor  have  only  them- 
selves to  blame  for  their  situation  prompts 
many  t>erson6  to  look  askance  at  nrograniS 
dedicated  to  serving  'disadvantaged,  -iinem- 
ployed.  and  poor"  Individuals.  Not  surprls- 
II. ply,  di-sadvaiitaged  persons  them.se] ves  may 
be  Somewhat  reluctant  t-o  be  associated  with 
s'ach  programs  and  may  fear  the  pos.slble 
stigma  attached  to  participating  in  CETTA 
efforts.  Such  attitudes  post  further  chal- 
lenges to  efforts  to  reach  those  In  need  of 
help 

The  social  structure  of  small  communities 
creates  otlier  difficulties  for  manpower  pro- 
gram administrators.  Many  small  towns  are 
deeply  rooted  in  the  past:  tradition  Is  strong. 
and  resistance  to  change  is  greater  than  In 
metropolitan  areas.  In  this  climate.  CETA. 
already  suspect  because  1*  runs  counter  to 
community  opinion  about  the  causes  of  pov- 
erty. Is  apt  to  be  regarded  with  doubt  and 
distrust. 

The  majority  of  person.";  In  many  less  pop- 
ulated areas  were  S>orn  in  those  communities 
or  nearby,  as  were  their  parent,-:.  'Within  this 
relatively  closed  social  structure,  family 
stereot>"plng  is  frequent.  Many  citizens  in 
small  towns  and  rural  areas  can  easily  name 
a  few  "problem  families  "  whose  members 
have  received  welfare  assistance,  committed 
crimes,  suffered  unemployment,  demon- 
strated Job  Irresponsibility,  or  violated  other 
community  standards 

CETA  personnel  often  have  a  difficult  time 
persuading  employers  to  hire  or  train  mem- 
bers of  such  families  In  La  Salle  County,  for 
example,  supervisors  approached  by  CETTA 
Job  developer.s  have  a.sked  whether  clients 
who  would  be  placed  In  such  slots  are  mem- 
bers of  specific  famllle;:.  The  prospects  for 
placement  are  slim  for  clients  who  are  mem- 
bers of  these  families,  or  close  relatives.  E^•en 
local  government  oflBclals  have  refused  to 
hire  specific  Individuals  because  of  their 
family  bsickgTO'jnds  and  histories. 

The  result  Is  that  the  small  segment  of 
the  population  that  requires  the  most  sus- 
tained and  Intensive  assistance  does  not  get 
support  or  encouragement  from  the  com- 
munity. Whole  families  are  ■RTltten  off  as  a 
"lost  cause."  and  the  stereotypes  become 
self-fulfllllng  prophecies 

Job  development  In  small  towns  and  rural 
areas  also  m:\y  be  Impeded  by  labor  market 
conditions.  Many  i-'parsrly  populated  areas 
are  losing  their  most  talented  young  people 
to  larger  popvilatlon  centers  and  are  unable 
to  attract  new  Industries  or  to  offer  a  wide 
range  of  occupational  opportunities.  CETTA 
program  administrators  thiis  face  the  task 
of  trying  to  place  clients  In  a  labor  market 
characterized  by  lack  of  growth  and  limited 
occupational  choices 

The  economic  and  social  structures  of 
small  towas  and  rural  areas  sometimes  create 
another  barrier  to  manpower  programs — gov- 
ernment conservatism.  Many  smaller  towns 
and  villages  harbor  general  suspicion  of  the 
federal  dollar  In  one  such  community,  CETA 
Job  developers  were  told  by  government  ofB- 


clals  that  the  town  did  not  need  any  federal 
help.  Tlie  same  ofUclala  refused  even  to  take 
part  In  a  CETA  summer  jobs  program. 

In  some  cases,  local  government  officials' 
reluctance  to  participate  In  manpower  pro- 
grams stems  partly  from  staff  and  budget 
considerations.  Many  local  governments  pos- 
sess a  full  work  staff,  enjoy  very  low  turnover 
rates,  and  consider  staff  expansion  unneces- 
sary Moreover,  local  government  budgets  are 
often  modest  and  ewe  unlikely  to  expand. 
Only  a  few  clients,  at  best,  can  be  placed  in 
locally  funded  public  service  Jobs  In  these 
communities. 

Value  patterns  complicate  placement  of 
clients  In  public  service  Jobs  ftinded  under 
Title  II  of  CETA.  Many  local  oflBclals  do  not 
understand  the  potential  benefits  of  employ- 
ing disadvantaged  persons  for  civic  works. 
When  manpower  planners  suggest  this  Idea, 
local  officials  tend  to  show  hesitancy  and 
doubt,  common  reactions  to  actl'vltlee  ■viewed 
as  disruptive  to  the  stability  and  habits  of 
local  government  operations. 

Unfortunate  exp>erlences  with  the  Emer- 
gency Elmployment  Act  also  prompt  some  lo- 
cal officials  to  resist  CETTA.  At  the  termina- 
tion of  the  emergency  Jobs  program,  many 
local  government  units  "inherited"  individ- 
uals who  had  been  hired  with  federal  funds 
but  who  were  not  covered  by  local  budget  al- 
location!?. Some  officials  who  faced  this  situa- 
tion suspect  that  governmental  unite  may 
simllary  be  "struck"  with  persons  placed  In 
public  service  jobs  under  Title  11  of  CETA. 

In  response  to  common  community  beliefs 
about  the  nature  of  the  disadvantaged  and 
reactions  toward  manpower  programs.  CETA 
administrators  must  expend  a  great  deal  of 
time,  energy,  and  sensitive  effort  to  convince 
local  government  officials,  employers,  the 
general  community,  and  potential  clients  of 
the  worth  of  CETIA  programs.  This  task  is 
especially  difficult  In  the  many  nonurban 
areas  where  CETA  Is  the  first  major  man- 
power effort  ever  to  be  undertaken. 

Small  towns  and  rural  areas  without  a 
history  of  manpower  programs  generally  have 
fe'vv  program  resources  La  Salle  County  has 
never  had  &n  Opportunities  Industrialization 
Center,  a  Jobs  for  Progress  organization,  a 
chapter  of  the  National  Alliance  of  Bu.>;l- 
nessinen,  a  Work  Incentive  Program,  a  Con- 
centrated Employment  Program,  or  a  Neigh- 
borhood Youth  Corps,  Only  one  major  sub- 
contractor— a  community  college  offering  tra- 
ditional vocational  courses  on  a  semester  ba- 
sis— Is  available  to  provide  skill  training. 

CITT.'^  administrators  must  therefore  work 
from  the  ground  up  Lacking  program  re- 
sources and  good  data  about  the  local  com- 
munity, the  disadvantaged,  and  both  current 
and  projected  local  manpxjwer  needs  non- 
urban  prime  spwiisors  must  conduct  new 
and  complex  manpo-^-er  planning  with  Im- 
precise knowledge  of  the  areas  they  must 
serve  and  with  no  history  of  local  manpower 
programs  to  look  baick  upon 

In  all  likelihood,  such  handicaps  will  cause 
nonurban  prime  sponsors  to  be  slower  than 
their  urban  counterparts  In  designing  and 
implementing  effective  local  program?  This 
time  lag  worries  many  shall  prime  sponsors 
who  fee",  they  are  doing  a.s  much  as  they  can 
under  the  circumstances  but  fear  that  fed- 
eral evaluations  of  CETA  programs  will  find 
their  efforts  inadequate. 

This  fear  stems  from  the  fact  that  CETA. 
while  overtly  a  naticnwide.  decentrali7ed  pro- 
gram, .seems  bla-sed  toward  the  specialized 
problems  of  larp-er  urban  areas.  For  example. 
recent  guidelines  issued  under  Title  11  re- 
quired prime  spoiisors  to  address  the  prob- 
lems of  innercity  youth  Prime  sponsors  in 
nonurban  areas  are  essentially  In  the  position 
of  having  to  Justify  lack  of  attention  to  a 
problem  which  does  not  exist 

Moreover,  forms  and  regulations  for  prime 
sponsors  tend  to  presume  that  every  Juris- 
diction has  had  prior  experience  with  cate- 
gorical programs,  a  situation   which  simply 
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Is  not  true  In  some  less  populated  areas.  For 
example,  the  forms  for  quarterly  reporti  and 
proposals  are  set  up  to  reflect  previous  types 
of  program  activities  such  as  voT)t  experience 
and  the  Neighborhood  Youth  Corps.  Besides 
creating  reporting  difficulties:  for  Jurisdic- 
tions where  no  such  program^  have  existed, 
such  forms  may  Inhibit  the  dJBvelopment  of 
Innovative  programs  by  pro^iptlng  prime 
sponsors  to  Keep  thinking  alo^g  the  lines  of 
programs  mentioned  In  the  fofms. 

The  Regional  Automated  I  ystem  (RAS) 
and  regional  assessment  t«aii  b  recently  set 
up  by  the  Federal  Oovernmcn'  to  evaluate — 
and  In  the  case  of  R.V3  to  ran*  —prime  spon- 
sors are  likely  to  create  ot!  ler  structural 
problems  for  rural  areas.  Bc4h  assessment 
systems  reflect  an  understandable  and  worth- 
while effort  to  insure  that  CffiTA  funds  are 
effectively  and  efficiently  used.  Such  assess- 
ment, however,  will  be  based  oo  performance 
standards  established  outside  the  rural  prime 
sponsor's  Jurisdiction.  Olven  CETA's  bias  to- 
ward urban  areas.  It  seems  llXely  that  the 
standards  used  In  these  assessment  programs 
win  be  better  geared  to  urban  prime  sponsors 
than  to  those  In  nonurban  areas.  Should 
prime  sponsors  then  abandon  the  perform- 
ance standards  set  In  their  own  localities  In 
favor  of  national  criteria?  Do  they  risk  los- 
ing CETA  contracts  by  adhering  to  locAl 
standards?  Such  questions  give  nonurban 
program  administrators  additional  head- 
aches. 

It  Is  clear  that  tho  problems  faced  by  prime 
sponsors  In  small  towns  and  rural  areas  are 
not  miniatures  of  those  confronting  urban 
prime  sponsors;  they  are  qualitatively  differ- 
ent because  the  demographic,  social  and  eco- 
nomic patterns  In  urban  and  nonurban 
areas  are  vastly  different.  Any  attempt  to 
overcome  the  obstacles  unique  to  less  popu- 
lated areas  will  require  Imagination,  Ingenu- 
ity, dedication,  and  the  clear  understanding 
that  manpower  programs  In  minimum-sized 
Jurisdictions  cannot  be  planned,  operated. 
Implemented,  or  evaluated  like  those  In  met- 
ropolitan areas.  This  realization,  as  well  as 
new  support  from  the  national  CETA  staff. 
Is  essential  If  nonurban  CETA  progTam.<(  are 
to  deliver  effective  manpower  3*rvlces  to  the 
millions  of  Americans  living  |n  rural  and 
small  town  pKJVerty 


ST'PPLEMENTAL    APPROfRIATIONS 
BILL,  H.R.   13r 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr  Pitsldent.  the 
passage  yesterday  of  the  sefond  supple- 
mental appropriations  blllJ  H.R.  13172, 
presents  me  with  an  opporttnity  to  com- 
ment upon  a  program  thaomany  of  my 
constituents  ere  concerned  about  and 
which  appears  tn  be  facln|;  some  fund- 
ing difficulties  These  money  problems,  as 
I  am  led  to  believe  front  local  heatlh 
agencies  in  my  State,  are  dae  to  problems 
caused  by  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture's reluctance  to  part  with  funds  au- 
thorized by  the  Congress. 

The  sneclal  supplemental  food  pro- 
gram for  women.  Infants,  nnd  children, 
commonly  called  the  WIC  program,  is 
one  of  the  child-nutrition  efforts  I  have 
supported  because  It  pro\^des  high-nu- 
trient, supplemental  foods  for  pregnant 
a'ld  nursing  women  and  swung  children 
who  are  In  need  of  .such  nutrition  a.ssist- 
ance  to  protect  their  health  Local 
health  agencies  usually  run  this  program 
In  conjunction  with  a  pre-  and  postnatal 
health  clinic. 

Applications  are  pending  to  serve  over 
30,000  low-Income  women'  and  children 
from  several  health  agenq^es  in  Massa- 


chusetts. These  applications  have  been 
on  file  for  several  months,  despite  the 
fact  that  money  is  available.  In  fact,  I 
understand  that  close  to  half  of  the 
money  which  was  supposed  to  be  spent 
this  year  by  the  Agriculture  Depart- 
ment has  yet  to  be  assigned  to  WIC 
programs. 

I  would  like  to  find  out  what  the 
problem  is  with  these  unspent  funds, 
and  make  sure  that  our  spending  dic- 
tates are  respected.  Since  there  are  no 
funds  in  this  supplemental  appropria- 
tions bill  for  WIC  program  operations, 
new  funds  must  be  made  available  dur- 
ing the  transition  quarter  for  WIC. 
These  new  funds  must  be  used  from  the 
pool  of  moneys  set  aside  in  the  Child 
Nutrition  Act  of  use  when  no  regular 
appropriations  are  available. 

This  spending  requirement  is  clear. 
The  last  time  we  considered  the  au- 
thorizing legislation  for  WIC.  we  wrote 
Into  the  law  the  requirement  that  sec- 
tion 32  funds,  from  the  act  of  Augu.'^t  24, 
1935,  mu.st  be  u.sed  to  fund  WIC  in  fis- 
cal 1976,  the  transition  quarter,  and  fis- 
cal 1977  In  the  amount  of  $250  million  a 
year  plus  carryover  if  we  did  not  fund 
WIC  sufficiently  out  of  regular  appro- 
priations. 

As  an  example,  since  H.R.  13172  holds 
no  funds  for  WIC  In  the  transition 
quarter,  section  32  must  be  used  to  pro- 
vide a  3-month  .share  of  our  yearly  au- 
thorization for  WIC  to  supplement  the 
funds  unspent  in  this  fiscal  year.  Thu.s, 
for  July,  August,  and  September  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  must  make 
available  a  new  $62,500.000 — one-fourth 
of  the  $250  million  authorlzrtlon  level — 
plus  the  approximately  $125  million 
which  has  been  unspent  so  far  this  year 
In  order  to  fund  new  WIC  clinics  or  al- 
low current  programs  to  expand.  If,  as 
another  example  we  were  to  apnroprlate 
$100  million  for  WIC  in  fl.scal  1977.  then 
$150  million  would  be  made  available 
from  section  32  for  expenditure  in  that 
year.  In  addition  to  any  unused  funds 
from  the  traasltlon  quarter.  This  sec- 
tion 32  requirement,  however,  is  not  in 
effect  for  fl.scal  1978,  In  which  regular 
appropriations  would  be  the  only  source 
of  WIC  operating  moneys. 

These  requirements  which  we  wrote 
into  Public  Law  94-105  last  year  were 
necessitated  by  both  the  need  to  as.sure 
continued  funding  .so  WIC  could  respon- 
sibly expand  to  meet  the  need,  and  to 
make  sure  the  Agriculture  Department 
knew  at  all  time.s  that  WIC  money 
would  be  forthcoming.  I  hope,  therefore, 
that  the  applications  of  the  clinics  In 
mv  State.  a.s  well  p.s  tha^e  In  all  the 
States,  soon  receive  the  favorable  ac- 
tion to  which  they  are  entitled. 


THE    DEATI!    Oh     LUKE    HOPKINS 

Mr  BEALL  Mr.  President,  last  Sim- 
day  one  of  Maryland's  leading  cltb.ens. 
D  Luke  Hopkins,  died  at  the  age  of  77 
Luke  Hopkins  was  a  successful  buslnes.s- 
man.  a  dedicated  sportsman,  an  active 
churchman,  and  a  public  servant  Dur- 
ing his  long  career  he  served  as  an  As- 
sistant Secretary  General  of  NATO,  as 
a  member  of  the  board  of  trustees  of  the 


Johns  Hopkins  University,  chairman  of 
the  board  of  trustees  of  Baltimore's 
Walters  Art  Gallery,  and  a  driving  force 
In  many  charitable  organizations. 

Mr.  President.  I  believe  the  true  meas- 
ure of  a  man  is  his  ability  and  willing- 
ness to  make  sacrifices  so  that  other  less 
fortunate  individuals  can  enjoy  a  better 
life.  Luke  Hopkins  had  that  special  sensi- 
tivity, that  extra  dimension  of  humanity 
that  will  be  badly  missed  by  all  Mary- 
landers.  While  those  of  us  who  knew  him 
have  suffered  a  deep  personal  lose,  we 
are  inspired  by  his  record  of  service. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, that  an  article  entitled  "D  Luke 
Hopkins,  Civic  Leader,  Dies."  from  the 
Baltimore  Sun  of  May  17.  1976.  and  an 
editorial  tribute  to  "Luke  Hopkins." 
which  recently  appeared  in  the  Balti- 
more Sun  be  printed  In  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

[Prom  the  Baltimore  Sun.  May  17.  1976] 
D  Lt  KE  Hopkins,  Cnic  Lea'ER.  Dies 

D.  Luke  Hopkins,  retired  chairman  of  the 
board  of  the  Maryland  National  Bank,  who 
had  been  active  in  civic  and  educational  af- 
fairs, died  yesterday  afternoon  at  Greater 
Baltimore  Medical  Center  following  an  ap- 
parent heart  attack  Saturday  evening 

Mr.  Hopki:u>,  who  was  77  and  lived  at 
Tyrconnell  on  Woodbrook  lane,  had  been 
chairman  of  the  bank  board  from  1964  until 
1966  but  had  remained  a  member  of  the 
board  until  last  year. 

He  also  had  served  as  chairman  of  the  fi- 
nance and  trust  committees  of  the  bank 

He  became  a  trustee  of  the  Johru  Hopkins 
University  in  1933.  His  work  with  the  unl- 
vensttys  Applied  Physics  Laboratory  during 
World  War  II  won  him  the  Presidential  Meda: 
for  Merit  in  1946  A  building  bearing  his 
name  was  dedicated  at  the  laboratory  last 
month. 

Mr.  Hopkins  served  In  1962  and  1953  as  an 
assistant  secretary  general  of  the  North  At- 
lantic Treaty  Organization. 

A  member  of  the  Maryland  Port  Authority 
from  1956  until  1964,  he  served  as  Its  vice 
chairman  for  a  time  and  was  named  to  the 
Permanent  International  Association  of  Nav- 
igational Congresses. 

Dr.  Steven  Muller.  president  of  the  Hop- 
kins, described  Mr  Hopkins  as  one  of  the 
institutions  "most  loyal  and  fervent  sup- 
porters" who  had  served  as  a  trustee  longer 
than  any  present  members  of  the  board.  "I 
personally  will  miss  his  friendship  and  wise 
counsel  tremendously."  he  said. 

Dr.  George  Finney.  Sr.,  a  college  classmate 
and  old  friend,  described  him  as  "utterly 
respected"  by  every  one  who  knew  him  and 
as  a  person  who  was  "thinking  of  others  all 
the  time." 

Mr.  Hopkln's  son,  C  A  Porter  Hopkins,  is 
a  Republican  member  of  the  Maryland  Senate 
representing  Baltimore  county's  Fifth  dis- 
trict. 

A  man  who  played  tennis  throughout  his 
life  until  the  day  before  he  died,  the  elder 
Mr.  Hopkins  was  fond  of  duck  hunting  and 
salmon  fishing  as  well. 

A  native  of  Baltimore,  he  was  educated  at 
the  Jefferson  and  Marston  schools  and  gradu- 
ated from  F»rlnceton  University  In  1921,  be- 
ginning his  banking  career  In  Baltimore  with 
the  Drovers  and  Mechanics  National  Bank 
the  same  year. 

He  had  become  a  vice  president  and  direc- 
tor of  that  bank  by  1930  when  it  became  part 
of  the  Maryland  Trust  Company  and  later 
held  similar  poets  at  the  Mercantile  Safe  De- 
posit and  TYust  Company  before  Joining  the 
Fidelity  Baltimore  NaUonal  Bank  and  Trust 
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Company,  now  Maryland  National,  where  he 
became  chairman  of  the  flnar.ce  committee  in 
1955. 

Mr.  Hopkins  had  served  as  a  director  ar.d 
member  of  the  executive  committees  of  the 
Chesapeake  and  Potomac  Telephone  Com- 
pany of  Maryland,  the  Fidelity  and  Deposit 
Company  of  Maryland,  the  Savings  Bank  of 
Baltimore,  the  West  Virginia  Pulp  and  Paper 
Company — which  was  started  after  tlie  Civi! 
War  by  his  mother's  family — and  the  Loudon 
Park  and  Druid  Ridge  cemeteries. 

He  was  also  a  menibtr  of  the  boards  of  the 
Baltimore  Equitable  Society  ai.d  the  North- 
east Harbor  Water  Company,  in  the  Maine 
commiinlty  of  Northeast  Harbor,  where  he 
also  maintained  a  home. 

At  the  Hopkins,  he  had  served  as  vice  presi- 
dent of  the  board  and  had  headed  the  Johns 
Hopkins  Fund,  as  well  as  the  committee  on 
the  Applied  Physics  Laboratory. 

He  had  also  ser»ed  on  the  boards  of  the 
Johns  Hopkins  Hospital,  the  Harriet  Lane 
Home  for  Invalid  Children  and  the  Ever- 
green House  Foundation. 

Chairman  of  the  board  of  the  Walters  Art 
Gallery  from  1963  until  1971.  he  was  al.so  a 
member  of  the  board  and  chairman  of  the 
executive  committee  of  the  Greater  Balti- 
more Medical  Center.  He  was  a  trustee  of  the 
Oilman  School  and  held  an  honorary  doc- 
torate from  Goucher  College. 

Mr.  Hopkins  served  as  a  member  of  the 
Atomic  Energy  Commission  Security  Survey 
Panel  from  1950  until  1952. 

He  had  been  a  director  and  vice  president 
of  the  Family  Welfare  Association  and  wa.-; 
chairman  of  the  Baltimore  Emergency  Relief 
Commission  from  1933  until  1935. 

In  1929,  he  also  became  a  member  of  thp 
executive  committee  of  the  Community 
Che.st  of  BsUlmore.  seri-lng  as  chairman  In 
1941  and  as  president  from   1949  until   1952 

He  served  on  tiie  vestries  of  the  Church 
of  the  Redeemer  In  Baltimore  and  .St  Mary's 
Church  by  the  Sea  In  Northea.st  Harbor  and 
was  a  member  of  the  chapter  of  the  National 
Cathedral  In  Washlngrton.  He  also  served  as 
a  regional  chairman  for  an  Amerkan  group 
raising  funds  for  the  restoration  of  St.  Paul's 
Cathedral  In  London. 

He  was  a  member  of  the  Bachelors  Cotil- 
lion, the  Elkrldge  Club,  the  Maryland  Club 
and  other  dubs  In  New  York  and  Wash- 
ington. 

Funeral  services  for  Mr.  Hopkl:.s  will  be 
held  at  noon  Wednesday  at  the  Church  of 
the  Redeemer,  at  5603  North  Charles  Street. 

In  addition  to  Senator  Hopkins,  he  Is  sur- 
vived by  his  wife,  the  former  Katherlne  Dls.s- 
ton  Porter,  another  son.  David  L.  Hcipklns. 
Jr.,  of  Mount  Klsco.  NY  .  two  daughters, 
Mrs.  Charles  A  Borda  3d.  of  Wavne,  Pa., 
and  Mrs.  Charles  H  Mellon  3d.  of  Far  HUls, 
.N'  J.;  a  sister,  Mrs.  F.  Barton  Harvey,  of  Rux- 
ton.  and  16  grandchildren. 


[Prom  the  Baltimore  Sun] 
Luke  Hopkins 
When  he  died  suddenly  Sunday  Luke  Hop- 
kins was  77  years  old.  an  age  at  which  men's 
minds  tend  to  narrow,  to  harder,  and  to 
shrink.  Luke  Hopkln's  mind  did  none  of  these 
things.  He  had  his  convictions  and,  under 
pressure,  could  defend  them  valiantly:  the 
point  Is,  here  was  a  good  mind  to  start  with 
which,  as  It  aged,  turned  mature  and  not 
closed.  Luke  Hopkins  always  kept  an  ear  for 
a  new  Idea,  welcome  or  not.  Only  last  week 
he  was  caught  up  personally  In  a  vigorous 
discussion  of  national  defense— whether,  as 
he  believed.  It  ought  to  be  raised  to  the  levels 
the  Pentagon  prefers  or,  as  two  anti-arma- 
ments experts  argued,  the  Pentagon  Is  al- 
ready over-armed.  Luke  Hopkins  listened  In- 
tently, absorbing  a  fresh  point  of  view  he 
had  not  encountered  before  To  him.  vitality 
of  thought  and  a  variety  of  Int'erests  gave  life 
its  savor. 


It  was  this  evergreen  curiosity,  and  accom- 
panying action,  which  made  Luke  Hopkins 
extraordinary  as  a  Baltimore  businessman. 
Essentially  a  banker,  he  rose  to  the  chair- 
manship of  the  state's  largest  bank:  he  de- 
clined, however,  to  allow  his  activities  to  be 
hemmed  !i.  by  the  banking  community.  He 
drew  immense  satisfaction  from  his  work  and 
gifts  at  Johns  Hopkins  university,  especially 
Its  breath-taking  laboratory  for  applied 
phj-Blcs.  His  concern  for  NATO,  which  he 
.served  as  an  official,  wa^  deep  and  prolonged. 
So  with  hLs  attachment  to  the  Maryland 
Port  Authority,  notably  Its  navigational  prob- 
lems. Financially,  Luke  Hopkins  could  have 
settled  for  Idle  comfort  and  coupon -clipping. 
That  he  chose  the  broader,  more  challenging 
world,  and  that  he  applied  himself  to  It  so 
variously  and  so  effectively,  was  the  mark  of 
this  uncommonly  creative  man. 


HUMANITARIAN  NEEDS  OF  EARTH- 
QUAKE  V^ICTIMS  IN  ITALY 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  yester- 
day tlie  Subcommittee  on  Refugees, 
which  I  serve  as  chairman,  heard  a  re- 
port, on  the  ma-ssive  humanitarian  prob- 
lems resulting  from  the  recent  earth- 
quake in  Italy,  from  the  Honorable  Dan- 
iel A.  Parker,  the  President's  Special 
Coordinator  for  I:U<rnational  Disaster 
Assistance  and  the  Administrator  of  the 
Agency  for  International  Development. 

Mr.  Parker  returned  from  the  field 
early  this  week  and  provided  ihe  sub- 
committee with  a  verj'  useful  a-ssessment 
of  conditions  in  the  field  and  the  various 
relief  and  rehabilitation  efforts  currently 
underway.  He  also  di.'^cusscd  the  alloca- 
tion of  $25,000,000  appropriated  by  Con- 
gress for  relief  purposes  in  Italy,  and  the 
additional  efforts  being  made  by  Amer- 
ica's voluntary  agencies  and  other  orga- 
nizations in  the  private  sector.  In  this 
connection,  I  want  to  pay  a  special  trib- 
ute to  the  agencies  and  organL'.ations  in 
the  private  sector  Their  efforts  and  con- 
cern for  the  earthquake  victims  i:i  Italy 
deserves  the  full  support  of  our  Govern- 
ment and  the  .American  people. 

Mr.  President,  in  light  of  the  wide- 
spread interest  in  the  serious  humanita- 
rian problems  confronting  the  people  of 
Italy.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record  the  text  of  my 
opening  statement  at  yesterday's  hear- 
ing. Mr.  Parker's  report  to  the  President, 
and  some  current  information  on  the 
agencies  and  organizations  providing 
relief  assistance  to  the  distressed  people 
in  the  Friuli  region  of  northern  Italy. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 
Opening  STATrMFNT  of  Senator  Edw.-.rd  M. 

Kennedy   on  HnMANiTARiAN  Problems  of 

Earthquake    Victims    in    Italy,    May    19, 

1975 

Nearly  two  weeks  ago,  one  of  the  ino.=t  de- 
structive earthquakes  to  hit  Central  Europe 
struck  the  Friuli  region  of  Northern  Italy — 
leaving  behind  it  an  awesome  trail  of  de- 
struction and  human  misery,  and  great 
personal  tragedy  for  thousands  of  Italian 
families 

Over  900  people  lost  their  lives.  At  least 
2.000  more  were  Injured.  And  close  to  100,000 
perso.is  are  homeless. 

Many  towns  and  villages  were  leveled. 
Schools  and  churches  and  medical  facilities 
were  damaged  and  destroyed.  And  the  Im- 
portant   sigrlcultural    sector    of    the    area's 


economy  was  severely  disrupted,  with  a  heavy 
!i>ss  of  livestock   f.nd"  farm  buildings 

Over  the  past  several  days  the  sturdy  and 
spirited  survivors  of  the  earthquake  have 
been  as.sess:ng  their  plight,  and  taking  their 
first  steps  on  the  long  road  of  normalizing 
their  lives.  Emergency  relief  needs  are  gen- 
erally being  met,  and  "the  time  for  rehabilita- 
tion  and  reconstruction  has  begun. 

A  few  days  ago,  the  government  of  Italy 
approved  a  decree  which  wUl  provide  some 
$450,000,000  for  relief  and  rehabilitation 
pr.-'-poses  m  the  Friuli  region.  Among  other 
things,  the  decree  will  provide  cash  benefits 
to  earthquake  victims,  and  additional  funds 
for  the  reconstruction  of  private  housing 
and  public  buildings,  such  as  schools  and 
medical  facilities. 

The  United  States  and  at  least  a  dozen 
other  couniries,  as  well  as  the  Etiropean 
Economic  Community  and  several  private 
voluntary  agencies,  have  been  providing 
emergency  relief  assistance  to  the  earth- 
quake victims — and  hopefully,  this  Inter- 
national humanitarian  concern  and  support 
will  continue  in  the  weeks  and  months 
ahead. 

As  m  the  case  of  the  Guatemalan  earth- 
quake earlier  this  year,  our  government  re- 
sponded Immediately  to  human  need  In 
Italy  And  last  week  Congress  passed  an 
emergency  appropriation  for  $25,000,000  to 
assist  the  rehabilitation  program  of  the 
Italian  Government. 

We  will  learn  more  today  about  the  kinds 
of  projects  these  funds  will  support.  And  If 
more  Is  needed,  I  am  confident  that  oui 
country's  response  will  fully  reflect  otu" 
strong  "friendship  with  Italy,  and  our  tradi- 
tional concern  for  people  in  need. 

Special    Report    Tr    the    President    on    the 

EAtTHeVAKF   IN    iTALT 

(By  Daniel  Parker) 

Mr.  President :  In  response  to  your  instruc- 
tions. Vice  President  Rockefeller  and  I  have 
completed  our  assessment  of  the  tragic  Im- 
pact of  the  earthqua'KC  in  northeastern  Italy 
on  May  6th.  Based  on  our  observation  of  the 
disaster  aroa  and  our  discussions  with  offi- 
cials of  the  Government  of  Italy,  this  report 
win  describe  the  magnitude  of  the  disas'.er. 
the  current  situation  and  the  gene'-al  needs. 

It  is  Important  to  point  out  that  the  in- 
formation collected  to-date  Is  far  from  de- 
finitive or  complete  Thus,  we  are  not  In  a 
position  to  fully  describe  projects  of  assist- 
ance at  this  time.  To  do  so,  we  must  quickly 
refine  the  statistical  information  base  and 
together  with  the  Italian  Government,  as- 
sertively design  specific  programs  to  meet  the 
needs  for  relief  and  rehabilitation  To  do  this. 
I  plan  to  send  a  team  of  experts  to  the  field 
to  assist  in  the  project  development  process. 
genera;,  situation 

The  Initial  shock  occurred  at  approximi-te- 
ly  9:00  pm  local  time  In  northeast  Italy. 
Thursday.  May  6th  It  registered  6.5  on  the 
Richter  Scale  and  9  to  10  on  the  Mercalll  In- 
dex, a  magnitude  sufficient  for  extensive 
damage.  There  have  been  more  than  50  after- 
shocks since  then.  Including  a  relatively 
severe  one  on  May  9th  The  quake  also 
caused  some  damage  in  .southwest  Yugo- 
slavia and  minor  damage  in  southern  .Aus- 
tria. 

The  Provinces  of  Udlne  and  Pordenone  In 
the  Friuli  region,  within  which  Is  the  area 
aSected.  have  a  population  of  approxlmfitelv 
800,000.  About  180.000  were  in  the  most 
severely  stricken  zone  The  official  death  toll 
is  903  "and  1.742  are  hospitalized  There  are 
80.000  to  100,000  homeless  who  are  being 
sheltered  in  tents  provided  by  Italy,  the 
United  States  and  other  donor  governmerits 
and  organisations  Adequate  food  and  m'^di- 
cal  care  is  being  provided  by  the  Italian  Red 
Cross  and  military  units  No  contagious  dis- 
ease    outbreaks     have     been     reported.     The 
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Mumprous  aftershocks  caused  further  dam- 
age to  many  structures.  Oeeloglc  changM  to 
the  terrain  have  caused  numerous  land- 
Blldes  and  have  Increased  the  likelihood  of 
future  slides  unless  en^;lneerlnK  actions  are 
taken.  Heavy  rains  on  May  Kith  hampered 
relief  efforts  and  added  to  the  misery  of  the 
homeless,  and  four  town*  had  u>  be  evacuated 
because  of  landslides  caused  by  the  rains 

The  most  severely  strlckea  areas  of  Udlne 
and  Pordenone  comprise  alknit  200  square 
miles  The  area  consists  of  aii  alluvial  plain 
with  rugged  foot  hills  and  low  mountains  on 
the  north,  gradually  ascending  to  the  Carnlc 

Alps  : 

The  people  are  known  f^r  their  'tough 
fiber."  independent  spirit  afd  capacity  for 
hard  work  They  have  a  ftradltlonal'  life 
style  In  which  family  solktirlty  and  relig- 
ious tradttloas  are  firmly  nx)ted 

Primarily  an  agricultural  ftrea  with  vine- 
yards, farming  and  livestock,  there  la  some 
light  Industry  and  handicrafts,  consisting  of 
woodworking,  metalworkln<  and  thread 
spinning  Although  the  full  impact  of  the 
quake  on  what  Industry  exlst.a  Ls  not  assessed 
f'lUy.  we  saw  efforts  to  rebuild  a  severely 
damatred  kitchen  cabinet  factory. 

N'ewly  planted  crops  were  virtually  unaf- 
fected, although  displacement  of  small  land- 
holders and  agricultural  workers  could  cause 
some  disruption  In  the  proper  care  of  the 
crops  and  livestock. 

I     ASSESSMENT  OF  DAMAGE 

Damage  assessment  efforts  are  at  best  par- 
tial and  at  worst  highly  Impressionistic,  and 
are  colored  bv  the  psychological  impact  of 
the  earthquake.  Data  collection  problems  are 
handicapped  by  a  lack  of  comparability 
stemming  from  the  use  of  dlfTlerent  statisti- 
cal bases  and  the  fact  that  fecon.structlon 
planning  is  Just  beginning 

Apart  from  problems  with  the  rellabUlty 
of  the  statistics,  understandlnt  the  narrow- 
focus  of  the  earthquake  is  essential  for 
interpreting  the  data.  The  most  seriously  af- 
fected area  Includes  some  50  towns  with 
180.000  people.  The  destructloii  In  this  area 
was  virtually  total.  A  larger  arte  character- 
ized as  having  major  damage  includes  an 
additional  100  towns  with  aj»  additional 
population  of  350.000  people.  The  FYlull- 
Venezla-Olulla  region  has  a  population  of 
1.300.000  There  are  no  major  cKles  located 
in  the  most  seriously  affected  wea  so  an 
honest  appreciation  of  the  degree  of'  suffer- 
ing experienced  by  those  In  the  wea  cannot 
be  captured  by  this  statutlcal  summary 
.-  ^,„f^5-slcal  Damage— 1.  Housing  and  other 
building  damage: 

a.  Housing  patterns  In  the  most  affected 
area  are  predominantly  single  family  dwell- 
ings of  masonry  with  tile  roof  construction 
imtlal  data  Indicate  that  approximately  11  - 
OOO  dwellings  were  destroyed,  and  an  addi- 
tional 13.000  damaged  (of  which  8  000  were 
heavily  damaged)  Homeleee  number  ap- 
proximately 90.000.  perhaps  23.000  family 
units  Damage  patterns,  of  course,  vary 
widely  by  community.  The  total  number  of 
homes   which    are   uninhabitable   may    ctow 

*■?  .*.  "'°'"*  definitive  as-sessment  is  com- 
pleted. 

b.  Twenty  public  buUdlngs  (except  schools 
and  medically-related  facilities  which  win 
be  discussed  separately)  were  destroyed  and 
an  additional  25  severely  damaged    (Fifteen 

TuZ  ff'^fn'r*^  '^°'*  damage.)  Normally, 
these   buildings   would  house  essential  civic 

HilTJl^'i?  ""^i"  *"  P""^"  »"«»  Are  services. 
distribution  of  welfare  benefits    registration 

»-J!f"  f^*^^'^"'  «^tc  Since  these  buildings 
were  designed  to  house  services  for  the  exist- 
ing- population,  reconstruction  should  be 
Mmultaneous  with  dwelling  reconstruction. 
Some  60  churches  were  destroyed  and  an- 
other 70  were  severely  damaged  An  addi- 
tional 30  received  some  damage.  The  loss  in 
this  ar«-a  Is  much  more  slgniflc»nt  than  the 


figure  would  Indlcaie.  Not  only  Is  the  ;<>.  nl 
church  a  center  of  religious  life,  but  a  fo<  us 
of  community  activities  and  a  civic  symbol. 
B.  Agricultural  Sector  Disruption- 
Most  seriously  affected  Is   the   local   dairy 
Indiistry.  which  accounts  for  approximately 
60 '"i:     of   all    agricultural    productloji    in    the 
two  affected  provinces,  partly  due  to  loss  of 
stock  but  more  seriously,  according  to  local 
authorities,  through  loss  of  and  damage  to 
farm   buildings   and  other   farm-related   In- 
frastructure   Dairy  herd.s  In   the  area  num- 
bered   20.000    head    before    the    earthquake. 
thus,  the  reduction  Is  on  the  order  of  lO't 
(see  table  below  i    The  affect^l  area  suffered 
a  major  loss  of  hay  and  other  feed  storage 
facilities,  and  thus  delays  In  reconstruction 
will    be   detrimental    to   the   dairy   industrv 
Losses  In  the  food  processing  sector  were 
relatively  light  Some  wine  storage  and  aging 
facilities  were  reportedly  damaged,  but  wine 
production  Is  not  an  Important  product  of 
the  Immediate  area  (only  S-v   of  the  arable 
acreage  Is   planted   In   grapes).   In   the   Im- 
portant   dairy    product    and    cheese-making 
sector,  some  60  small  firms  were  reportecUy 
destroyed  or  damaged  severely. 
Livestock  damage 
Destroyed.  600. 
Not  producing.  1,500-2,000. 
Farm  buildings: 
Destroyed,  8,000. 
Damaged.  7,000 

C  Regional  and  Rural  Services  and 
Administration — 

Despite  the  widespread  destruction  of 
public  buildings  in  the  areas  most  seriously 
affected,  essential  local  services  were  restored 
almost  Immediately  Variations  exist  of 
course,  but  police  functions  were  not  seri- 
ously dUrupted  (and  were  in  any  case  Im- 
mediately reinforced)  Disruption  of  second- 
ary administrative  and  public  services  was 
heavy  In  the  seriously  affected  areas  Services 
aimed  at  maintaining  a  flow  of  welfare  bene- 
fits to  those  affected  have  been  restored  and 
are  reaching  relocated  people  Some  meas- 
ures enacted  by  the  OOI  have  worked  to  re- 
duce the  burden  on  local  and  regional  ad- 
ministrative services;  for  Instance,  extending 
the  filing  date  on  tax  returns  and  suspending 
the  bankruptcy  provisions  of  the  law. 

Particular  Importance  has  been  given  to 
restoring  postal  and  telegraph  faculties 
D   Social  Services — 

Since  emergency  health  servlcew  were  pro- 
vided to  the  earthquake  victims,  a  complete 
assessment  of  damages  or  disruption  In  the 
provision  of  such  services  has  not  been  made 
Out  of  a  total  0.000  hospital  beds  available 
In  the  affected  Provinces  of  Udlne  and  Por- 
denone, facilities  containing  1.500  beds  were 
moderately  or  severely  damaged,  and  a  400- 
bed  hospital  under  con.structlon  was  also 
damaged  In  the  most  affected  rural  areas 
medical  services  are  provided  bv  doctors  who 
have  offices  In  their  homes,  and  to  e  certain 
extent  by  pharmacies  also  located  In  homes 
DUruptlon  of  these  services  Is  undoubtedly 
extreme  in  the  areas  most  seriously  affected 
since  It  Is  assumed  that  such  homes  were 
also  destroyed 

Classroom  destruction  In  the  area  Is  esti- 
mated at  500  to  600  units  affecting  some 
12.000  students  which  represents  about  16% 
of  the  Udlne  provincial  school  population 
The  major  damage  Is  at  the  elementary 
school  level  since  these  schools  are  found  In 
the  small  towns  In  the  most  devastated  zone 
The  Ministry  of  Public  Instruction  In  Rome 
has  ended  the  school  year  and  because  of  the 
disaster,  the  educational  staff  has  b^en  made 
available  to  the  local  communities  to  be 
used,  as  necessary,  for  emergency  purposes 
xne  r.OI  Is  con.slderlng  providing  pre-fab- 
rlcated  clas.srooms  by  October  when  the  next 
school  j.-ar  begins  There  Ls  a  three-month 
lead-time  for  provLslon  of  such  prefabs 

E     Disruption    to    Industrial    Base     Con- 
sequent Unemployment,  etc  — 
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Principal  Industries  (those  employing 
more  than  3.000  workers  lu  all )  are  furniture 
manufacturers,  textiles,  construction,  food 
pro-esfilng  and  metalworklng.  Of  approxl- 
mately  14,000  flrm.s  employing  some  70  foo 
persons  In  the  affected  area,  the  majority 
employ  less  than  25  persoiLs  and  at  least  50<f 
employ  less  than  id  per9on.s  Most  of  the 
buildings  that  house  these  small  firms  also 
serve  as  dwellings  Many  retail  oulleu,.  hotel.s 
and  restaurants  also  serve  as  residences  for 
immediate  or  extended  family  members, 

1  Estimated  number  of  Jobs  lost  due  tc  the 
earthquake  (not  Including  employees  in 
cottage  Industries)  : 

a.  Furniture  woodworking  i  mm 

b    Textiles   "'.'."      700 

c.  Construction    III"  1  aoo 

d.  Metalworking    ~ "  2' 100 

e    Pood    processing '     'joq 

f    Pappr Ill""  1  300 

g    Other :  ,;JS 

Total 8.300 

2   Estimated  number  of  Arms  destroyed  or 
damaged : 

Type,  damaged  or  destroyed/Total  in  area 
Industries:     fover     10    employees).    240/- 
total  unknown. 

Commercial   activities:    (wholesale  retail) 
2J200  3.500  'cvuuj. 

<^"*B«  Industry:  (less  than  10  employees), 

F  Economic  Impact — 
With  an  upturn  in  the  fourth  quarter  of 
1975.  the  Italian  economy  was  beginning  to 
recover  from  the  1973-75  recession  Unem- 
ployment and  Inflation  are  .'=tl!l  serlcis 
However,  there  are  plans  for  long-term  In- 
dustrial devrlopmer.t  to  reduce  economic 
Imbalance,  which  Is  an  Important  factor  In 
Italy's  high  rate  of  Inflation 

The  two  provinces  most  heavily  damaged 
Pordenone  and  Udlne.  together  fontrlb"e 
only  slightly  more  than  one  percent  to  the 
overall  national  Income  The  dlaniptlnn 
caused  by  the  earthquake  .should  have  an 
Imperceptible  Impact  on  ItalVs  balance  of 
payments  There  should  he  little  effect  on 
national  prices  since  the  replon  is  not  a 
major  supplier  of  any  high-demand  prodtict 
The  building  Industry-  m  the  region  has 
con.slderable  unutilized  productive  capacity 
available  for  reconstrvictlon. 

The  work  force  of  the  two  deya«»tated 
provinces  Is  approxlmatoiv  aofl.ooo  m,t  of  a 
total  populat4on  of  800,000  The  Oovern- 
menfs  nfislstance  procrram  for  the  two  pro- 
ylnce«  should  blunt  the  national  effects  of 
Increased  unemployment  while  reconstruc- 
tion erf  productive  enterprises  takes  place. 

Lost  revenue  plus  the  emerren^y  relief 
expenditures  would  Increase  the  national 
budget  deficit  by  $588  million  to  ?)  8  billion 
The  US.  Embassy  In  Rome,  therefore  feels 
that  the  Impact  of  the  disaster  at  the  na- 
tlonAl  level  is  manageable  even  under  the 
present  economic  circumstances. 

n     DISASTER   RELIFF 

A.  Immediate  Relief  Efforts — 
1  'Hie  Government  of  Italy  deployed  5.000 
troops  Immediately  following  first  report*  of 
the  quake,  and  luil:in  Red  Cros^  autUorttles 
in  the  northern  provinces  mobilized  all  avail- 
able resources.  Including  medical  personnel 
and  supplies.  Forty -four  helicopters  and  7 
C-130's  from  the  Italian  military  fon-ee  were 
deployed  for  rescue,  reconnaissance,  and  de- 
livery of  supplies.  They  have  evacuated  more 
than  600  victims  Eight  engineer  battalions 
and  six  separate  engineer  companies  have 
been  used  to  search  for  victims  and  to  clear 
debris,  with  the  as.^lstance  of  local  units  of 
the  Flre-Pightlng  Service  Elements  of  the 
Italian  military  forces  are  operating  field 
kitchens,  providing  temporary  shelter  and 
helping  rictlms  with  other  problems  buch 
as  potable  water  and  sanitation  facilities. 
The  Italian  Red  Cross  Is  supervising  all  medl- 
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cal  and  sanitation  requirements,  and  the 
Italian  police  (Carablnlerl)  are  directing  all 
traffic. 

2  The  United  States,  through  Ambassador 
Volpe.  Immediately  provided  six  helicopters 
for  medical  evacuations,  for  aerial  recon- 
naKsance  and  fnr  carrying  supplies.  They 
were  deployed  from  the  US.  Air  Pore*  Base 
Bt  Avtano.  about  25  miles  southwest  of  the 
eart>. quake  area  Ambassador  Volpe  also  or- 
dered the  U  S  Consul  in  Trieste  Into  the  area 
to  make  a  more  accurate  assessment  of 
de.^ths.  Injuries,  and  destruction,  and  to  rec- 
ommend U  S  assistance  In  re«;ponse  to  re- 
quests  from   Italian   officials. 

3  Since  the  most  urgent  need  was  tempo- 
rary shelter.  100  tents  were  supplied  by  the 
40th  Tactical  Group  at  the  U.S.  Air  Force 
Ba.'ie  '.n  Avlano  on  May  7th  In  addition,  they 
pn:>v,ded  a  generat.->r  and  temporary  lighting 
system,  a  large  quantity  of  ready-to-eat  field 
railon.s.  blankets  and  medicine.  AID  author- 
I7ed  the  relea.se  of  120  slx-perscn  family 
tents  the  .-iame  day  from  Its  regional  dls- 
ftiter  relief  stockpile  at  Camp  Darby  In 
Leghorn,  Italy.  On  May  8th,  an  additional 
500  family  tents  were  dlspat<:hed  by  AID  to 
the  dlsapt^r  area  from  Leghorn.  Tl.ese  family 
te:.;«  were  designed  by  AID  disaster  relief 
specialists  and  Industry  specifically  for  dis- 
aster situations  and  are  stockpiled  at  various 
locations  throughout  the  world 

4  Other  donor  respKinu-ies  to  requests  for 
as.slst.-^uice  Included  a  complete  field  hospital 
and  200  personnel  from  Canada,  90  four-man 
tents  and  the  services  trf  a  reconnaissance 
plane  from  the  United  Kingdom  and  160 
tents  from  the  Netherlands  The  Federal  Re- 
public of  Germany  dispatched  250  tents  and 
25  personnel  to  erect  them  Au-strla  sent  In 
100  army  trucks  and  me:i  to  aid  In  Uie  re- 
lief escorts  and  the  Danish  Red  Cross  air- 
lifted 2C  tons  of  blankets,  baby  food,  and 
dried  milk  to  the  area  Most  of  the  above  ns- 
sLstance  was  coordinated  through  NATO 
facilities  using  existing  NATO  communlca- 
tloiLs  links. 

B.  Post-Immedlat«  Relief  Phase — 

1.  Italian  Efforts: 

Following  the  Immediate  response  to  the 
disaster  by  Italian  and  United  States  Bgen- 
cles.  as  well  as  neighboring  countries,  the 
magnitude  of  the  devastation  and  the  needs 
of  the  victims  became  clearer.  The  Oovem- 
ment  of  Italy  appointed  the  Under  Secretary 
of  the  Ministry  of  the  Interior  to  coordi- 
nate all  Italian  and  international  efforts  In 
the  zone.  He  Is  now  headquartered  In  Udlne. 
Other  nations  and  International  organiza- 
tions continue  to  offer  additional  assistance 
and  contributions  to  the  Italian  Government. 

On  May  12th,  the  OOI  Council  of  Minis- 
ters approved  a  Disaster  Relief  Decree  which 
win  provide  approximately  *450  million  to 
be  distributed  In  the  following  manner: 

Approximately  $236  mUllon— Regional  re- 
lief funds 

Approximately  $118  million— Industrial  re- 
construction to  be  administered  by  Provinces 
of  Udlne  and  Pordenone. 

Approximately  »50  mUllon — Central  gov- 
ernment, 

.\pproxlmately  $46  mUllon — Ministry  of  In- 
terior for  direct  relief  assistance  to  quake 
victims. 

Total— $450  mlUlon 

Italian  press  reports  describe  a  broad  range 
of  reconstruction  and  relief  activities  an- 
nounced In  the  Decree.  These  are  the  major 
points: 

a.  Cash  benefits  for  wage  supplements.  In- 
creased unemployment  pa>-ment8.  cash  pay- 
ments to  pensioners,  self-employed  workers, 
and  families  who  have  members  killed  or 
injured  and  credits  for  grants  for  indusUlal 
reconstruction. 

b.  Funds  will  be  provided  later  for  recon- 
struction of  private  housing. 

c  All  public  buildings  such  as  schools  and 
hospitals  will  be  rebuilt. 


d.  Tax  declarations  have  been  postponed 
and  military  draft  can  be  fulfilled  by  draftees 
who  volunteer  for  civil  service  In  Udlne  and 
Pordenone. 

2.  U.S.  Eflorts: 

On  the  morning  of  May  9th.  a  U.S.  Air 
Force  convoy  departed  Avlano  Air  Base  for 
Forgarla  with  89  military  personnel  and 
heavy  equipment  from  the  40th  Tactical 
Group  to  assist  In  clearing  debris  and  with 
the  demolition  of  dangerous  structures.  They 
are  continuing  operations.  The  Engineer  Pla- 
toon of  the  U.S.  Army's  600th  Infantry  from 
the  NATO  Base  at  Vloenza  has  been  operat- 
ing since  the  morning  of  May  12th  In  the 
OBoppo  area.  Tents  provided  by  the  U£.  Gov- 
ernment through  AID  and  the  U.S.  military 
are  currently  housing  about  one-half  the 
victims  of  Osoppo  whose  homes  are  destroyed 
or  severely  damaged.  Total  U£.  assistance 
to  date  IB  valued  at  $627,071  (See  TAB  A) . 

3.  Other  Donor  Efforts: 

Virtually  all  of  the  assistance  from  member 
countries  of  NATO  was  coordinated  through 
NATO  facilities,  and  most  of  the  personnel 
and  material  was  sent  from  their  units  sta- 
tioned nearby.  France.  Canada,  West  Ger- 
many. Denmark  and  Greece  all  responded  to 
requests  from  the  Government  of  Italy  with 
search  teams,  helicopters,  water  purification 
units,  blankets,  tents,  heavy  equipment  and 
other  urgently  needed  requirements  (See 
TAB  B). 

Eighteen  sister  societies  of  the  Italian  Red 
Cross  have  donated  almost  $900,000  In  cash 
and  In-klnd  through  the  League  of  Red 
Cross  Societies  (LICROSS)  and  the  European 
Economic  Community  has  donated  150  metric 
tons  of  skimmed  mlik  powder.  Catholic  Re- 
lief Services  has  contributed  over  $80,000  In 
supplies  and  cash.  We  are  unaware  of  any 
L^'  relief  efforts  through  the  UN  Disaster  Re- 
lief Office  or  otherwise. 

III.     REHAEn-rTATION     AND     CONSTBtJCTlON 

A.  Italian  Efforts  and  Programs — 

The  Government  of  Italy  perceives  Re- 
habilitation and  Reconstruction  as  being  the 
last   two   phases   of   a   three-phase   program. 

Phase  I  entails  the  provision  ol  emergency 
relief.  Tents,  medical  supplies  and  food  are 
the  prime  elements  of  this  phase. 

Phase  11  amounts  to  relocating  the  home- 
less from  tents  into  Intermediate  shelter. 
During  this  phase,  which  must  be  com- 
pleted by  Pall,  the  GOI  Intends  to  complete 
all  planning  for  Phase  III. 

Phase  III  Is  the  reconstruction  effort  which 
embraces  the  restoration  and  reconstruction 
of  dwellings  and  returning  destroyed  com- 
munities  to   theli    pre-earthquake   status. 

The  GOI  expects  all  three  phases  to  run 
over  a  two-  to  three-year  period  with  costs 
ranging  from  $15  billion  to  $3  billion.  This 
should  pro\ide  permanent  dwellings,  schools 
and  health  facilities  to  some  90.000  people 
whose  lives  have  been  adversely  affected  in 
varv-lng  degrees  bv  the  earthquake. 

Phase  III  also  Includes  repairing  and  re- 
constructing Industrial  and  agricultural  fa- 
cilities which  were  affected  by  the  earth- 
quake All  In  all,  the  GOI  has  two  overriding 
object  Iv&s  : 

To  quickly  restore  the  communities  to  pre- 
quake  normalcy. 

To  ensure  that  the  affected  population 
either  returns  to  restored  homes  or  is  pro- 
vided new  dwellings  In  the  communities  In 
which  they  have  lived.  Relocation  of  the 
pKjpulatlon  to  other,  perhaps  less  earthquake- 
prone  areas.  Is  not  being  contemplated  as  the 
local  populace  has  made  It  very  clear  that 
relocation  Is  totally  unacceptable. 

B  Assistance  from  the  United  States — the 
$26  million — 

Our  overall  strategy  is  to  devise  a  package 
of  programs  which  are  both  qualitative  and 
quantitative  In  nature  and  which  serve  to 
catalyze  certain  asp«cti  of  the  Italian  and 


other  donor  assistance  efforts.  We  see  definlt* 
promise  In  the  following  areas: 

Technical  assistance  to  assess  structural 
damage  to  determine  which  houses,  factories, 
public  buUdlngs  and  cultural  and  historic 
structures  can  be  saved  for  renovation  and 
which  must  be  razed. 

Technical  assistance  In  structural  engi- 
neering, especially  for  building  footings  and 
foundations. 

Provide  small-scale  technology  concrete 
block  production  units  to  assist  local  popula- 
tions to  begin  on-site  reconstruction  of 
dwellings. 

Provide  suitable  roofing  and  structural 
support  materials  for  the  reconstruction  of 
dwellings  In  a  more  earthquake-resistant 
manner. 

Provide  small  tractors  and  wagon?  to  com- 
munity goverrjnents  to  be  used  for  com- 
munity efforts  in  removal  of  debris  and  In 
transportation  of  building  materials  and  live- 
stock feed. 

Provide  communications  equipment  for 
community  use.  to  permit  community  lead- 
ers to  exchange  instructions  and  Informa- 
tion with  outlying  smaller  communities 

The  use  of  a  field  computer  terminal, 
hooked  up  to  Washington  and  perhaps  the 
capitals  of  other  major  donors,  to  accelerate 
the  planning  ^logistical  process. 

The  use  of  high  altitude  photography 
combined  with  LANDSAT  Imagery  to  develop 
a  complete  picture  of  the  relationship  of  the 
communities  to  their  environment.  There  Is 
In  the  area  a  shortage  of  certain  building 
materials  and  we  may  be  able  to  Identify 
both  mineral  and  building  resources  which 
the  local  areas  may  not  be  aware  of. 

Extremely  sophisticated  geologic  assess- 
ment to  identify  faults,  major  areas  of  slid- 
ing, areas  prone  to  subsidence  and  slippage. 
Our  goal  Is  to  prevent  the  construction  of 
houses  In  those  locales  which  might  be  ex- 
tremely prone  to  damage  resulting  from  the 
quake. 

C.  Coordination  of  U£    Efforts — 

In  order  to  carry  out  this  strategy,  we  plan 
to  send  In  a  small,  highly  specialized  AID 
team  to  work  with  the  Italians  in  the  devel- 
opment of  projects.  With  the  help  of  this 
team,  which  can  tap  other  U.S.  Government 
agencies'  capabilities,  we  plan  to  concentrate 
on  the  following  areas: 

1.  Technology  Resources: 

In  my  meetings  with  Italian  officials,  I 
repeatedly  made  the  point  that  the  United 
States  and  Italy  have  a  unique  opportunity 
to  combine  their  technological  resources  for 
the  benefit  of  the  earthquEike  victims.  The 
United  States  Is  an  earthquake-prone  coun- 
try which  has  had  Its  own  share  of  suffering 
in  such  disasters  as  the  San  Francisco  earth- 
quake and  more  recently  the  "Good  Friday" 
Alaska  earthquake.  In  responding  to  earth- 
quakes affecting  our  country  and  other  coun- 
tries, such  as  Guatemala  and  Nicaragua,  the 
United  States  has  had  the  opportunity  to  de- 
velop highly  specialized  expertise — but  we 
are  also  aware  of  shortcomings  In  the  overall 
field  of  disaster  prediction,  preparedness  and 
relief.  With  the  earthquake  in  Italy,  we  have 
an  opportunity  to  combine  resources  with  an 
ally  which  can  be  of  benefit  not  only  to  our 
countries,  but  also  to  NATO  and  the  rest  of 
the  world. 

In  the  fields  of  geology  and  structural  en- 
gineering, the  OOI  has  considerable  exper- 
tise on -hand.  Our  hope  Is  to  be  able  to  Iden- 
tify U.S.  experts  who  have  worked  In  apply- 
ing geology,  structural  engineering,  high  res- 
olution aerial  photography,  and  satellite 
imagery  to  small  areas.  The  challenge  Is  to 
transfer  high  technology  to  meet  fundamen- 
tal needs.  A  member  of  the  AID  team  which 
will  soon  arrive  in -country  will  be  experi- 
enced In  science  and  technology  We  have  not 
yet  Identified  all  the  technological  resources 
which  the  GOI  has  on -hand.  We  should  be 
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able  to  complement  Italian  scientific  and 
technological  expertise  with  U.S.  experts  to 
meet  the  needs  of  the  effected  population. 

2.  Social  and  Public  Infrastructure  Assist- 
ance and  Planning  Capability: 

We  should  propose  to  offer  planning  re- 
sources and  poeltlve  courses  of  action  for  the 
restoration  of  social  community  services  and 
their  Infrastructure,  we  can  be  of  great  as- 
sistance to  not  only  the  people  of  Italy,  but 
to  their  government.  At  this  point,  our 
course  of  action  Is  to: 

Offer  computer  modeling  services  In  the 
field  of  earthquake  relief,  rehabilitation  and 
reconstruction. 

Determine  forms  of  shelter  which  might  be 
acceptable  to  the  affected  population. 

Identify  a  variety  of  transportation  and 
construction  equipment  which  can  be  used 
on  a  small  scale  to  aasist  the  people  In  their 
efforts  to  rebuild  their  homes  and  with  their 
own  hands.  Prom  my  meetings.  I  am  left 
with  the  definite  Impression  that  the  people 
will  not  move  away  and  definitely  do  want  to 
erect  structures  similar  to  the  ones  they  pre- 
viously habltated.  The  challenge  Is  thus  not 
only  to  Identify  equipment  to  aaslst  them  In 
their  self  efforts,  but  also  ensure  that  they 
are  following  sound  structural  practices- 
such  as  the  use  of  pre-stressed  and  reinforced 
concrete.  As  much  of  the  ln<«u8try  In  the 
area  Is  cottage  Industry,  hopefuiy  this  equip- 
ment can  be  used  in  a  variety  at  applications 
which  might  Improve  their  ovgn  small-scale 
Industrial  base. 

Mr.  President,  the  Oovernq  ent  and  the 
people  of  Italy,  especially  thos(  of  the  Prlull 
area,  have  responded  to  this  jalamlty  In  a 
rapid  and  commendable  fashic  Q.  We  admire 
the  public  at  large  and  as  w^  the  private 
citizens  and  the  victims  them)  elves  who  all 
Joined  In  relieving  the  suffe  ing  of  their 
neighbors  and  countrymen.  Aj  in  any  dis- 
aster situation,  there  were  inltli  I  problems  of 
communication  and  coordlnatl  m.  but  these 
were  quickly  overcome.  We  also  wish  to  com- 
mend the  units  and  personr  el  of  NATO 
which  provided  invaluable  sup  )ort  in  coor- 
dinating and  delivering  relief  p  ersonnel  and 
supplies. 

Officials  of  the  Government  of  Italy  and 
the  Frlull  area  asked  that  we  (isnvey  to  you 
the  thanks  of  their  people  andl  many  of  the 
citizens  with  whom  we  spoke  ex  aressed  grati- 
tude to  the  people  of  the  United  States. 

The  Decree  which  the  Ooveriment  pas.se<l 
on  an  emergency  basis  for  the  relief  of  the 
victims  should  alleviate  the  shDrt-term  eco- 
nomic problems  of  the  affected  bopulace  and 
their  long-term  plans  should  «  spedlte  a  re- 
turn to  normalcy  in  the  area. 

We  wish  to  express  our  gratitude  for  the 
assistance  of  Amba.wador  Volp^  and  the  U  8 
Country  Team,  as  well  as  the  elements  of  the 
U.S.  Armed  Forces  which  provided  us  with 
necessary  services.  The  people  4f  the  United 
States  should  be  proud  of  th^  expeditious 
and  professional  response  which  was  pro- 
vided. As  outlined  above,  we  shall  continue 
to  provide  assistance  to  the  Odvernment  of 
Italy  In  concert  with  their  wlshi  is. 


T.'tBLK   A.   U.S.   dl.saster   relief 

Helicopter  support  and  initial  rkltef 
costs 

283  tents  (U.S.  Army  and  Air  For  ;e)"~ 
1.050    tents    (AID   stockpile— C  imp 

Darby) 

Foodstuffs  (military  field  ration!  ,  . 
U.S.    military    earthmovinu    eqiUp 

ment — rubble  removal  and  clean 

up 

Blankets,  sheets,  stretchers,  med[cal 

supplies  .. 
TDY  of  U.S.   foreign  disaster  rdllef 

specialists 

Communications  support 

US.  Army  Engineer  Unit  (68  men)  I 


assistance 


Estimated    total. 


$25,  000 
180,  000 

243,316 
50.  000 


70,000 

13.  000 

13.755 

4,000 

25,000 


Table  B.  Other  country  donor  assUtarwe 

Austria:  131  man  relief  detachment,  54 
trucks,  1,420  tents,  2.000  mattresses.  10,000 
sheets,  other  supplies  Cash  assistance  of 
$240,000. 

Australia:  Cash  donation  of  $45,000. 

'Canada:  Field  hospital  with  medical  sup- 
port unit,  200  man  engineer  detachment,  3 
helicopters,  water  purification  units,  other 
supplies. 

•Denmark:  26  tons  of  baby  food,  blankets, 
2  generators,  8  ambulances,  60  firemen. 

•Federal  Republic  of  Germany:  264  tents, 
750  beds,  5,250  blankets,  1.600  air  mattresses, 
laundry  facilities,  26  technicians,  one  self- 
supporting   battalion   of   engineers. 

•France:  120  man  search  team.  29  vehi- 
cles. 2  generators.  8  ambulances.  60  firemen. 

•Greece:  130  tents,  foodstuffs  other  s\ip- 
pUes 

•Luxembourg:  Tents. 

•The  Netherlands:  1,900  beds,  145  tents. 

Sweden :  Cash  donation  of  $240,000. 

Swltezrland:  Helicopter  support,  surgical 
teams,  search  dogs,  medicines,  milk,  and 
tents.  Cash  donations  of  $200,000.  100  tents, 
100  beds.  2,(X)0  blankets,  plasma  and  food- 
stuffs. 

•Turkey:  100  tents,  100  beds,  2.000  blank- 
ets, powdered  milk,  plasma  and  food. 

•UrUted  Kingdom :  90  tents,  360  camp  beds, 
380  sheets,  720  blankets.  90  water  purification 
units,  RwAP  photo-reconnaissance  plane,  vac- 
cines and  other  supplies. 

Yugoslavia:  Cash  donation  of  $57,000. 
League  of  Red  Cross  Societies  (LICROSS) 
Geneva:  Ca.sh  donation  $886,000 

European  Economic  Community  Financial 
Assistance:  $112,000. 

Table  C. — Voluntary  agency  assistance 
(As  of  May  16,  1976] 

American  National  Red  Cross $28,000 

Baptist  World  Alliance... 2,000 

C-vthollc  Relief  Servlcee— Cash  do- 
nation of  $25,000  plus  10,000 
blankets  and  other  relief  sup- 
plies v.ilued  at  $65,000 80,000 

The   Salvation    Army loiooo 

Save  the  Children  Federation 10,000 

Seventh-day  Adventlst  World  Serv- 
ices relief  supplies  valued  at 13,000 


Total 140.000 

[From  the  American  Council  of  Voluntary 
Agencies  for  Foreign  Service.  Inc.,  New 
York  City] 

Eartjiqi'akb    in     Italy — SrruATioN     Rcport 
No.   1— Mat   14,   1976 

Disaster  Response  Efforts  by  US.  Volun- 
tary Agencies. 

Information  on  U.S.  voluntary  agency  ac- 
tivities has  been  received  as  follows: 

American  National  Red  Cross;  Dorothy  B. 
Taaffe.   National  Headquarters,   Washington 
DC.  20006  (202  727-8300).  The  organization 
has  donated  $25,000  In  cash  for  relief  needs. 

'AssrmbUes  of  Ood  Forei':n  Service  Corn- 
rriittee:  Rev.  Robert  T.  McOIasson.  1446 
Boonvllle  Avenue.  Springfield.  MO  65802 
(417/862-2781).  The  agency  has  requested 
more  Information  on  relief  needs  from  Its 
Italian  affiliate  In  Udlne  and  from  Its  US. 
representative  In  Rome.  Assistance  activities 
wlU  then  be  considered. 

'Baptist  World  Alliance.  Dt  Carl  W  Tiller 
1628  16th  Street,  N  W.,  Waslilngton.  DC 
20009  (202/265-6027).  BWA  has  been  In  con- 
tact with  a  Baptist  affiliate  In  Florence  and 
has  sent  a  token  donation  of  $2000  for  dis- 
aster aid.  BWA  has  offered  to  supply  more 
cash  and  supplies  as  soon  as  needs  can  be 
assessed  by  local  Baptist  organizations. 

•Cat;io/ic  Relief  Services— United  States 
Catholic  Conference;  Mr.  Anthony  M.  Fod- 
aal.  1011  First  Avenue.  New  York.  NY  10022 


627.071 


(212.838-47001.  A  special  Italian  Earthquake 
Victims'  Fund  has  been  established  to  chan- 
nel aid  coming  from  Individuals,  and  from 
Catholic  dioceses  and  other  organizations. 
CRS  has  transmitted  $25,000  to  it.*  Rome 
office  to  buy  relief  supplies  locally  and  has 
sent  10.000  blankets  valued  at  $35,000  In  co- 
operation with  Alitalia.  The  agency  has  con- 
sulted with  its  Trieste  office  to  assess  what 
action  Is  needed. 

•  Church  World  Service:  Mr.  Richard  But- 
ler. 475  Riverside  Drive.  New  York,  NY  10027 
(212  870-2200 ).  CWS  has  Informed  the  World 
Council  of  Churches  CICARWS  Emergencies 
Officer  that  the  agency  Is  prepared  'o  send 
material  aid  or  funds  If  needed.  Aid  has  not 
been  requested  for  the  present.  CWS  will 
probably  be  Involved  In  reconstruction  as- 
sLstance  later. 

•  Mennonite  Central  Committee:  Mr  Paul 
Longacre.  21  South  12th  Street.  Akron  PA 
17601  (717,859-1161).  MCC  has  otTered  to 
provide  material  aid  and  personnel,  as 
needed,  through  Its  European  counterpart 
Mennonite  organizations.  The  agency  is  wait- 
ing to  receive  requests  from  these  groups 

•  The  Salvation  Army;  Col.  George  Neltlng 
120  West  14th  Street.  New  York.  NY  10011 
(212  243  8700).  The  Salvation  Arrays  In- 
ternational Headquarters  In  London  has  sent 
relief  personnel  to  the  earthquaiie  area,  and 
the  US.  Salvation  Army  organization  has  dis- 
patched $10,000  to  support  emergency  opera- 
tions. 

•  Save  the  Children  Federation:  Mr  David 
L.  Guyer,  48  Wilton  Road.  Westport.  CT  06880 
(203/226-7272).  SCF  has  begun  an  Italian 
Earthquake  Emergency  Fund  for  dlsa.-ster  vic- 
tims. The  agency  will  send  aid  through  an 
SCF  affiliate  In  Italy.  Federazlon  Americana 
per  la  Protezlone  Dell'  Infanzla.  As.»l<;tanc« 
will  be  In  the  form  of  cash  gifts,  e-stlmated 
at  $5000  for  the  present,  for  the  purchase  of 
supplies  for  Immediate  relief  and  for  rehabi- 
litation projects. 

•  Seventh-Day  Adi^entist  World  Sen^ice: 
Mr.  Howard  Burbank.  6840  Ea.st^rn  Avenue, 
N.W..  Washington,  DC  20012  (202  723-0800). 
SAWS  has  sent  $13,000  worth  of  relief  sup- 
plies to  Italy  In  response  to  a  request  from 
European  officials.  The  aid  Ls  belnt;  channeled 
through  the  Italian  Red  Cross  SAWS  repre- 
sentatives In  Switzerland  and  Au.-^trla  have 
played  a  role  In  coordinating  agency  asflst- 
ance  to  Italy. 

A  number  of  other  voluntary  agencies  have 
Indicated  they  are  prepared  to  respond  to 
requests  for  assistance  that  mar  come  in  the 
near  future. 

[Prom   the  New  York  Times.  May  16.   1976) 

As  relief  operations  went  on  In  northern 
Italy  for  victims  of  the  recent  earthquake 
that  killed  more  than  900  people.  American 
organizations  continued  to  accept  donation* 
for  the  relief  effort.  Among  those  organiza- 
tions are : 

Italian  Charities  of  America.  Inc  .  83-20 
Queens  Boulevard.  Elmhurst,  Queens.  11373. 
Make  check  payable  to  "Ttallan  Charities 
Emergency  Earthquake  Relief." 

Italian  Historical  Society  of  America  Make 
check  payable  to  the  "American  Relief  Com- 
mittee for  Italy."  Address  It  to  the  Brooklyn 
Savings  Bank.  211  Montague  Street,  Brooklyn, 
N.Y.   11201. 

n  Progresso  Disaster  Fund.  Washington 
Bridge  Post   Office.   New   York,   NY     10033. 

Frlull  Earthquake  Relief  Fund,  Famee  Pur- 
lane.  73-16  Roosevelt  Avenue.  Jackst)n 
Heights.  New  York.  N.Y.  11372. 

Unlco  National.  72  Burroughs  Place  Bloom- 
field.  N.J.  07003.  Make  check  payable  to 
"Unlco  Earthquake  Relief  Fund  " 

Order  of  the  Sons  of  Italy  of  America.  Des- 
ignate on  bottom  of  check  "Italian  DLsaster  ' 
P.O.  Box  1748.  PX).R.  Etatlon.  New  York.  N.Y. 
10022. 
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C  jlumbus  Citizens  Committee.  Inc.,  8  East 
69th  Street,  New  York.  NY.  10021.  Designate 
on  check  "For  Italian  Earthquake  relief." 


•NATO  Member, 


•  Member  of  ACVAPS 


Sn..\S  PEARMAN  APPRECIATION 
DAY 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  Mr.  President,  a  close 
friend  of  mine  and  one  of  South  Caro- 
lina's ti-uly  distmguLshed  public  serv- 
ants. Chief  Highway  Commissioner  Silas 
N.  Pearman,  was  honored  recently  on 
his  approaching  retirement  after  50 
years'  service  with  the  South  Carolina 
Highway  Department. 

A  news  release  relating  the  events  of 
'Silas  Pearman  Appreciation  Day," 
which  took  place  May  6  in  Anderson, 
S.C,  was  prepared  for  nationwide  dis- 
tribution, and  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  contents  of  this  release  be 
prmtod  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  news  re- 
lease was  ordered  to  be  pnnted  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Su-as  Peabman  Appekciation  Dav 

Messages  of  appreciation  and  good  wishes 
poured  Into  Anderson  Thursday,  honoring 
South  Carolina's  Chief  Highway  Commis- 
sioner Silas  N.  Pearman,  native  of  Starr.  In 
Anderson  County,  who  Is  retiring  soon,  after 
rounding  out  fifty  years  with  the  South 
Carolina  Highway  Department. 

Thursday  was  designated  a  "Pearman  Ap- 
preciation Day"  In  Anderson  by  Mayor  Dur- 
win  Wright  In  a  proclamation.  He  presented 
a  key  to  the  City  and  the  City  Council's  res- 
olution and  tributes  to  Chief  Pearman. 

High  officials  of  the  government.  Including 
Senators  Fritz  Holllngs.  Strom  Thurmond, 
and  Herman  Talmadge.  Governor  Edwards 
and  Representative  Butler  Derrick  were 
Joined  by  an  avalanche  of  greetings  and  let- 
ters, which  were  part  of  a  golden  lettered 
Book  of  Memories  '  for  Chief  Pearm.-m 

"SI"  Pearman,  as  he  is  afTectionately 
called  by  thousands  of  South  CaroUnan-s,  Is 
a  .son  of  the  late  Honorable  Ben  Pearman 
and  Mrs.  Pearman.  His  sister.  Mrs  Douglas 
McDougald  and  Ben  Pearman.  ,Tr  ,  a  brother 
reside  In  Anderson  Mrs  Redding  Hicks,  a 
sister,  lives  In  Elberton,  Georgia. 

David  Wakefield  was  general  chairman  of 
the  big  event  that  drew  a  packed  banquet 
hall  at  the  Country  Club,  Committee  mem- 
bers .serving  with  him  were  David  Slmpi^on. 
W.  L.  Watklns.  Jim  Barton  and  John  Sulli- 
van. Jack  Rogers,  executive  vice-president  of 
the  Chamber  of  Commerce,  and  his  capable 
staff  gaver  all-out  cooperation  to  the  project, 
which  Mr.  Rogers  termed  "One  of  the  finest" 
occasions  on  the  Chamber's  agenda  for  the 
year. 

The  National  D.A.R  honored  the  pue.'t  of 
honor  with  a  special  presentation  made  by 
Mrs  Marjorle  Young.  Andreson  author,  jour- 
nalist and  travel  editor  of  WATM  Tv'  and 
Radio.  This  was  in  recognition  of  hl.s  great 
help  In  securing  and  erecting  markers  on  the 
Cateechee  Trail  from  Ninety  Six.  Northward 
A  beautiful  engraved  set  of  fishing  rods  were 
presented  by  the  Chamber. 

In  a  response  to  this  great  outpouring  of 
honor,  respect  and  love  for  the  "Star"  from 
Starr.  Chief  Pearman.  was  deeply  touched  by 
the  tribute.  He  thanked  all  who  were  assem- 
bled or  had  sent  messages,  and  also  public 
officials  at  all  levels  of  the  state  and  federal 
Kovernment.  city  officials,  the  Anderson 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  legislators,  past  and 
present  Commissioners,  and  hl.=:  co-workers 
from  top  to  bottom  of  the  tremendous  high- 
way department. 

He  sent  flowers  to  Honorable  J.  H.  (Doc) 
Baylors,  a  former  district  commL-vsloner,  and 
for  two  terms  an  outstanding  chairman  of 
the  South  Carolina  Highway  Commission,  for 


his  noteworthy  leadership  and  achievements 
Mr.  Saylors  was  serlo\;sly  injured  in  an  auto- 
mobile accident  and  has  been  in  a  nursing 
home  for  more  than  eight  years.  Kenneth 
Saylors,  his  son,  hIso  served  a,";  district  com- 
missioner for  two  years. 

Chief  Pearman  expressed  appreciation  to 
Wiltiin  E.  Hall  for  the  support  he  provided 
for  48  years  as  publisher  of  the  Aiiderson  In- 
dependent and  Dally  Mall,  lii  highway  pro- 
grams of  the  state  and  area.  Including  con- 
sistent work  for  lilghway  safety  by  means  of 
his  newspapers  and  Radio  Station  WAIM  for 
41  years. 


THE  UNITED  CHURCH  OF  CHRIST 
UPHOLDS  THE  U.N. 

Mr.  STEVENSON.  Mr.  President,  the 
role  of  the  United  Nations  1"^  a  matter  of 
continued  concern  in  the  world.  There 
are  those  who  have  criticized  the  U.N.. 
and  I.  too.  have  been  concerned  about 
the  growing  tendency  in  the  U.N,  to  pass 
resolutions  which  fly  In  the  face  of  politi- 
cal reaU.'-ni  ana  jastice. 

However,  there  is  no  other  organiza- 
tion with  the  same  potential  for  the  solu- 
tion of  the  world  s  mo.'^t  seriou.';  problems. 
As  worldwide  attention  continue."^  to  focus 
on  humankind's  environmental  prob- 
lem.s,  the  U.N.  is  a  promLshig  area  for 
cooperative  efforts  to  preserve  the  air 
and  water  on  which  we  all  depend.  Most 
important,  the  United  Nations  ha.";  pro- 
vided a  forum  in  wliich  nations  can  talk 
about  their  differences,  instead  of  fight- 
ing over  them.  Not  all  U.N.  efforts  at 
peaceful  settlement  of  disputes  have  suc- 
ceded.  but  surely  the  effort  is  worth 
maki'ig  \Vc  must  increase  our  efforts  to 
make  the  U.N.  an  effective  instrument  of 
world  peace. 

The  United  Church  of  Christ  Execu- 
tive Council  has  addressed  to  Amba,«- 
sador  Scranton  material';  which  contrib- 
ute to  the  debate  over  the  U.N.  The 
United  Church  seeks  a  renewed  and 
strengthened  U.N  Its  resolution  calls  for 
a  clear  demonstration  of  US.  respect  for 
the  United  Nation.s,  full  observance  of 
human  rights  in  all  nations,  a  .lust  and 
humane  world  economic  order.  U.S.  ini- 
tiative in  reducing  armaments  and  a  re- 
organization of  the  U.N".  it.'=e!f  in  order 
to  increase  its  effectiveness.  Mr  {-"resi- 
dent.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a 
resolution  and  a  statement  of  the  United 
Church  of  Christ  on  the  U.N.  be  printed 
in  the  Record  with  the  hope  of  contrib- 
uting to  the  dlscassion  of  the  U.N. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Resolution:  "The  U.  S.  and  the  UNnxn 
Nations" 

(The  Executive  Council  of  the  United 
Church  of  Christ  adopted  the  following  Res- 
olution on  the  U.S.  and  the  United  Nations 
on  March  14,  1976,  commending  for  stufly 
and  appropriate  action  the  accompanying 
Statement  on  "The  United  Nations  "  We 
Seek.") 

1.  The  U.S.  Government  should  demon- 
strate clearly  lt.s  serious  respect  for  the 
United  Nations  by  the  way  It  prepares  for  dis- 
cussion of  the  U.  N.  agenda,  by  the  kind  of 
delegat.es  It  sends,  by  the  financial  support 
It  provides,  and  by  entrusting  to  the  U.N. 
more  slpnlflcant  l.ssues  that  require  program.^ 
(f  Joint  action 

2.  The  U  S,  Government  should  encourage 
the  U.  N.  General  Assembly  and  Its  Economic 
and  Social  Council  to  press  for  full  observ- 


ance of  human  rights  in  all  countries  and 
not,  as  at  the  present.  In  limited  areas  only 

3.  The  U.  S,  Government  should  further, 
by  its  full  cooperation,  the  effort  begun  by 
the  Seventh  Special  Session  of  the  U  N.  Gen- 
eral Assembly  to  develop  a  Just  and  humane 
world  economic  order 

4.  The  U.  S.  Govenimeiit  should  take  the 
initiative  In  reduclnp  its  nuclear  :  trateglc 
weapons  to  a  minimum  deterrent,  and  should 
support  the  convening  of  a  world  disarma- 
ment conference  Since  disarmament  re- 
quires the  substitution  or  wor:d  securlf-  for 
national  security,  the  U  S  should  stimulate 
the  establishment  of  a  permanent  U.  N 
peace-keeping  force 

5  The  U.  S.  Government  should  press  for 
activation  of  the  U.  N.  •Special  Committee 
on  the  Charter"  with  the  objective  of  reor- 
ganizing the  complex  system  of  V.  N  organs 
so  as  to  make  Its  many  parts  effective  cen- 
ters for  the  negotiation  of  consensus  deci- 
sions about  action  and  for  Implementing 
those  decisions. 

The  United  Nations  We  Seek 

(A  statement  by  the  United  Church  of 

Christ) 

I 

Tlie  United  Nations  has  been  prominent  in 
the  life  of  the  world  for  a  full  generation 
But  today,  public  opinion  looks  upon  this 
world  organization  with  an  uneasy  mixture 
of  admiration  and  disaffection,  gratitude 
and  resentment,  trust  and  distrust,  hope  and 
despair.  The  United  Church  of  Christ  m  the 
U.S  A.  has  a  varied  constituency  which  has 
a  deep  concern  about  this  widespread  am- 
bivalence and  which  seeks  a  renewed  and 
strengthened  United  Nations. 

Throughout  the  bicentennial  history  of 
our  Republic,  prophetic  elements  In  our 
church  as  in  all  churches,  have  borne  wlt- 
nesf  to  the  belief  that  worldwide  communltv 
is  the  will  of  God  for  humanity.  Already,  In 
the  American  colonial  period,  one  of  our  great 
theologians  articulated  our  hope: 

"There  shall  then  be  universal  peace  and 
a  good  understanding  among  the  nations  of 
the  world  instead  of  such  confusion,  wars 
and  bloodshed  as  have  hitherto  been  from 
one  age  to  another  .  .  .  Then  shaU  all  the 
world  be  united  in  one  amiable  societv,  Ai: 
nations.  In  all  parts  of  the  world,  on  even- 
side  of  the  globe,  shall  then  be  knit  together 
in  sweet  harmony  "  - 

In  the  20th  century,  many  C^irlstlan  citi- 
zens and  organizations  are  convinced  that 
the  growth  of  worldwide  community  requires 
both  the  protection  and  the  stimulus  of  ef- 
fective world  political  structures  If  It  is  to 
survive  the  threat  of  modem  war  and  over- 
come the  dangerous  divisions  of  race  and 
nation,  bloc  and  class,  sect  and  religion 
Members  of  several  faith  traditions  helped 
build  the  League  of  Nations  two  generations 
ago.  and  then,  learning  much  from  its  failure, 
contributed  to  the  construction  Ir.  1945  of 
a  United  Nations,  a  universal  political  orga- 
nization rather  than  a  mere  extension  of  a 
victorious  military  alliance. 

II 

Tl-.e  broad  goals  of  the  United  Nation*-  as 
set  forth  in  the  Charter  are  today  as  impera- 
tive for  the  safety  and  progress  of  humanity 
as  when  they  were  formulated.  Thts  ib  equal- 
ly true  of  the  objectives  defined  for  the  spe- 
cialized United  Nations  aeencies — political, 
economic,  social  and  technical — that  have 
been  established  to  help  the  nations  move 
toward  the  Charter  vision.  But  our  present 
re-dedlcatlon  to  those  goals  must  be  linked 
to  a  reali.<:tlc  appraisal  of  the  record  of  the 
United  Nations  as  an  Instrument  for  their 
achievement: 

1.  "To  maintain   International    peace   and 


'  Jonathan  Edwards.  A  History  of  the  Work 
of  Redemption,  1739. 
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iecurlty  .  .  .  and  to  bring  abouf  by  peaceful 
oieans  .  .  .  settlement  of  Interbatlonal  dis- 
putes. .  .  "  I 

No  World  War  haa  broken  out  during  the 
life  of  the  United  Nations,  but  a  hundred 
limited  wars  have  been  fougllit.  and  have 
claimed  millions  of  victims  In  8l«ty  countrlee. 
The  arms  race  now  Involves  mare  countries 
end  more  weapons  than  ever  before  In  his- 
tory. Earth  and  sea  have  been  seeded  with 
enough  thermonuclear  charges  %o  annihilate 
the  human  race. 

2.  "To  develop  friendly  relations  among 
nations  based  on  respect  for  the  principle 
of  equal  rights  and  self-detertnlnatlon  of 
people  ..." 

The  United  Nations  haa  become  a  forum 
In  which  144  countries  now  regularly  meet. 
almost  all  of  the  sovereign  nation-states  of 
tlie  present  era,  some  third  of  which  were 
new-born  In  the  vast  decolorilzatlon  that 
followed  World  War  II  But  many  countries, 
old.  new.  great  and  small,  have  used  this 
forum  for  propaganda  and  confrontation 
rather  than  genuine  Interchange  and  nego- 
tiated accommodation.  Big  Powers  have  re- 
fused to  let  their  gravest  conflicts  be  sub- 
jected to  collective  Internatlonfcl  examina- 
tion but  insisted  that  smaller  countries  ac- 
cept the  Judgment  of  the  Security  Council  in 
nhtch  the  Big  Powers  have  control.  National 
Sovereignty  has  often  been  Invoked  to  pre- 
vent Investigation  of  claims  of  unequal 
rtj<hLs  within  nations 

3.  "To  achieve  International  cooperation  In 
solving  International  problems  of  an  eco- 
nomic, social,  cultural  or  humanitarian 
character,  and  In  promoting  .  .  .  respect  for 
human  rights  and  fundamental  freedoms  .  .  ." 

The  United  Nations  system  of  economic 
Institutions  has  facilitated  the  unprece- 
dented economic  growth  of  many  countries 
since  World  War  II  United  Nations  cultural 
ln,stltutlons  have  Increased  mutual  knowl- 
edge and  appreciation.  United  Nations  tech- 
nical and  welfare  institutions  have  Improved 
Communication  and  brought  much  relief. 
United  Nations  soclo-ethlcal  Institutions 
have  set  high  standards  for  human  solidarity 
without  discrimination  as  to  race,  sex,  lan- 
g^iage  or  religion.  But  the  gap  between  the 
rich  and  the  poor — among  and  within  na- 
ttons — has  widened,  political  conflict  has 
warped  Important  organizational  decisions. 
and  some  of  the  most  sensitive  divisions  be- 
tween the  nations  have  not  been  honestly 
faced  but  sorely  aggravated  through  the 
loud  sounding-board  of  General  Assembly 
debate^ 

4.  "To  be  a  center  for  harmonizing  the 
actions  of  nations  in  the  attainment  of  these 
common  ends." 

During  the  first  half  of  Its  life  to  date,  the 
United  Nations  was  prevented  by  the  Cold 
War  from  effectively  coordinating  many 
weighty  actions  of  the  Great  Powers.  Postwar 
economic  recovery,  arms  limitation,  natlon- 
buUdlng,  and  the  Implementation  of  human 
rights  standards  could  not  be  harmonized  by 
the  United  Nations  because  of  deep  division 
between  East  and  West.  During  the  second 
half  of  Its  existence,  the  United  Nations  has 
frequently  been  reduced  to  rhetoric  without 
adequate  action-programs  by  Vnk  fanning  of 
conflict  between  the  Industrial  Ind  the  less 
developed  countries,  between  I  North  and 
South.  I 

We  are  grateful  to  Ood  thati  In  spite  of 
thirty  years  of  crisis  and  ordeaj,  the  United 
Nations  siirvtves,  and  Is  stIU  p<itentially  the 
organlzlnt;  center  lndlspen.sabl#  t<;  .  ur  hu- 
man survival  and  to  the  nurture  of  a  k^euulne 
and  humane  worldwide  community. 
m 

We  therefore  call  upon  the  churches  to 
work,  beginning  in  this  year  of  the  bicen- 
tennial and  of  a  presidential  election,  for  five 
essential  reforms  related  to  the  whole  United 
Nations  complex,  and  especially  the  role 
played  therein  by  our  own  United  States 
Ooverninent 


1.  The  present  distribution  of  power  .and 
responsibility  In  the  whole  web  of  United 
Nations  Institutions  should  be  restructured 
so  as  to  Insure  that  the  policies  and  programs 
adopted  have  at  least  the  minimum  level  of 
member-state  supp>ort  that  Is  essential  for 
their  Implementation.  The  status  of  United 
States  and  International  religious  bodies  as 
recognized  Non-Oovernmental  Organizations 
should  be  utilized  to  press  for  the  activation 
of  the  United  Nations'  "Special  Committee 
on  the  Charter  of  the  United  Nations  and 
the  Strengthening  of  the  Role  of  the  Orga- 
nization." Likewise,  religious  groups  should 
offer  their  testimony  to  the  Sec  re  tary- Gen- 
eral's  "High  Level  Group  of  Experts"  charged 
to  develop  "A  New  United  Nations  Structure 
for  Global  Economic  Cooperation,"  in  re- 
placement of  the  current  array  of  overlapping 
and  unrelated  organs  working  on  various 
facets  of  the  same  problems.  This  religious 
witness  should  be  based  on  the  twin  princi- 
ples of  national  Independence  and  Interna- 
tional Interdependence,  not  on  any  doctri- 
naire notion  of  a  single  world  government  or 
any  Imperial  notion  of  caplt&lUt  or  socialist 
or  "Third  World"  hegemony.  The  objective 
should  be  so  to  reorganize  the  United  Na- 
tions system  as  to  make  Its  many  orgaris  and 
agencies  centers  for  the  negotiation  of  "con- 
sensus decisions  about  action  rather  than 
voting  about  words."  ' 

2.  The  Increasingly  dangerous  stalemate  In 
United  Nations  work  on  arms  control,  arms 
reduction,  and  general  disarmament  should 
bo  broken.  Although  the  rim  of  the  matter 
has    been    addressed    In    treaties    on    Outer 
Space,  the  Seabed,  the  Antarctic,  and  a  Par- 
tial Test  Ban,  one  or  another  of  the  Great 
Powers  has  over  the  years  resisted  successful- 
ly the  preparation  of  any  agreement  limiting 
nuclear  weapons,  rolling  back  the  arms  race, 
or  convening  a  world  disarmament  conXer- 
ence.  The  world   Is  now  spending  annually 
more  than  $300  billion  on  armaments.  With 
a  deadlock  In  the  SALT  II  negotiations,  the 
United  States  must  take  the  Initiative  In  re- 
ducing  Its   nuclear   strategic   weapons   to   a 
minimum     deterrent.     The     United     States 
should  cease  its  opposition  to  the  convening 
of  a  world  disarmament  conference   by  the 
United  Nations.  This  would  focus  world  opin- 
ion on  disarmament  and  also  establish  a  new 
negotiating    forum    In    which    France    and 
China  for  the  flrst  time  nUght  participate 
Since  disarmament  requires  the  substitution 
of  world  security  for  national  security,  the 
United  States  must  stimulate  the  United  Na- 
tions to  establish  p)eace -keeping  machinery 
In  the  form  of  a  permanent  United  Nations 
force.  The  religious  community  In  the  Um^ed 
States,    m    concert    with    the    International 
ecumenical  community,  should  Inaugurate  a 
campaign    to    press    both    national    govern- 
ments and  the  United  Nations  toward  bind- 
ing, controllable  agreements  that  damp  down 
the  current  multiple  dangesrs  of  general  war. 
3.  The  rising  demand  for  a  "new"  interna- 
tional economic  order,"  expressed  everywhere 
In  the  less  developed  countries  and  heard  by 
many  people  of  conscience  In  the  richer  na- 
tions, must  be  met  head  on.  The  United  Na- 
tlon-s  Is  the  only  place  where  all  parties  to 
the   required   changes   in   worldwide   capital 
transfer,   productivity,   Income   distribution, 
price  and  tax  policies  can  express  their  con- 
cerns and  contribute  their  Ideas   The  future 
allocation  of  food,  of  energy,  of  ail  raw  mate- 
rials, but  also  the  defense  and  enhancement 
of  our  planetary  environment,  cannot  pos- 
sibly tie  determined  fairly  and  will  never  be 
accepted   universally  unless  the  representa- 
tives of  all  of  humanity  participate  In  the 
great  decisions  that  must  be  made.  The  reli- 
gious  groups   of   the   United    States   should 
urge  the  United  States  Government  and  pri- 


vate    United     States    corfMjratlons.     whether 
transnational  or  engaged  1:.  the  import  ex- 
piirt      business,      to     participate     creatively, 
rather  than  defensively.  In  the  construction 
of   that   more   Just   and    humane   world   net- 
work of  economic  activity  whose  time  has  now 
come.   The   Seventh    Special    Session   of   the 
United    Nations    General    Assembly    In    1976 
began  the  Indispensable  process  of  Joint  ac- 
tion, by  the  rich  and  the  poor.  Ui  develop  a 
pluralist  world  economic  order  In  which  the 
special   values  of   free   market   and   pi. inning 
are  united,  and  other  notions  about   viable 
economic     patterns     are     tested      Religious 
groups  must  vigilantly  and  vigorously  labor 
to  see  that  there  Is  delivery  on  the  promise* 
made  In  the  hLstorlc  United  Nations  session. 
4.   The    United    Nations    General   A-ssfinbly 
and  Its  Economic  and  Social  Council,  with 
strong  support  from  the  United  States  Gov- 
ernment, must  develop  the  courage  to  press 
for  full  respect  for  human  rights  In  all  pMUte 
of  the  world.  The  United  Nations  has  thus 
far  selectively  pointed  to  violations  of  hu- 
man rights  in  such  countries  as  Souih  Af- 
rica. Rhodesia.  Chile,  and  the  occupied  Arab 
territories.  But  the  United  Nations  has  not 
been  able,  politically,  to  .send  ml.s.slons  to  In- 
vestigate, or  to  cite;  violations  In  such  coun- 
tries  as   Korea,   the    Philippines,    Indone.sla, 
Iran,  Syria,  Uganda.  Czechoslovakia,  and  the 
Soviet  Union.  While  the  United  Nations  has 
adopted  the  hl.storlc  Universal  Declaration  of 
Human   Rights   and   drafted   a  series  of  In- 
dividual   declarations    and    conventions    In 
many  specific  areas,  the  machinery  has  been 
lacking  to  enforce   these  rights    New  United 
Nations    structures     are     needed     and     the 
United  States  must  work  for  such  lnltlatlve.s. 
6.  The  United  Stales  Government  must  lay 
much  greater  weight  of  the  United  Nations 
and  Its  recommendations  In  the  shaping  of 
American  foreign  policy.  While  every  coun- 
try's foreign  policy  must  be  essentially  deter- 
mined   by    Its    vital    national    Interests,    the 
United    States    Government   should    provide 
a  consistent  example  of  a  country  that  does 
not  presume  to  know  what  Its  ultimate  na- 
tional Interests  really  are  without   factoring 
Into    their    formulation    the    best    Judgment 
of  the  United  Nations   To  enable  the  United 
Nations  Institutions  and  agencies  to  contrib- 
ute  to   human   survival,    the   United   States 
must  clearly  demonstrate  its  respect  for  the 
opinion   of   the   United   Nations   and   all   Its 
member-states.   By  the  way  It   prepares  for 
discussion  of  the  United  Nations  agenda.  It 
must   communicate   Its   will   to   Join   In   the 
negotiation  of  a  consensus  rather  than  con- 
vey  the   Impression   that    it   regards   United 
Nations  debates   as   a   threat   or   a   nuisance. 
By  the  kind  of  delegates  it  sends  and  finan- 
cial  contributions   It   votes,    a   Great   Power 
reveals  whether  the  United  Nations  organs 
are  central   or  peripheral   to   it.s  own   policy 
decisions.     The     American     Administration 
should     make     excellent,     compassion    and 
openness    the    standards    for    all    forms    of 
United  States  participation  In  the  work  of 
the  world  body.  The  United  States  Govern- 
ment should  Join  other  member  governments 
In  seeking  to  make  the  United  Nations  more 
operational  by  entrusting  to  it  more  signifi- 
cant areas  of  Joint  action,   thereby  achiev- 
ing  Increasing   functional   integration   on   a 
world    scale.    United    Nations     membership 
must  be  all-embracing,  whatever  the  polit- 
ical   Ideologies    of    the    diverse    lands.    This 
struggling    world    body    can    indeed    be   im- 
proved,  through   the   diligent   labors  of   all 
who  believe  that  worldwide  community,  not 
self -destruction,  la  the  destiny  of  the  human 
race. 


•  Cleveland,  Harlan — "The  Peace  of  Muta- 
tion." The  Inter -Dependence.  July-August, 
1976. 


CONCLUSION  OF  MORNING 
BUSINESS 

Tlie  PRESIDING  OFI•^CER.  Is.  Uiere 
further  morning  busine.'^s?  If  not,  moni- 
ing  bu.smess  is  closed. 
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RECESS  UNTIL  12:20  P.M. 


Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
a-k  unanimous  consent  that  the  Senat* 
sund  in  recess  until  the  hour  of  12:20 
p  m. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate, 

at  12:01  p.m.,  recessed  imtil  12:20  p.m.; 

whereupon,  the  Senate  rea.ssembled  when 

r:.:lod  to  order  by  the  Presiding  Officer 

Mr  HELMS' . 

Mr.  M.^NSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Tlie  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered 


ORDER      FOR      RECOGNITION      OF 
SENATOR  CURTIS  TOMORROW 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  after  the  lead- 
ership has  been  recognized  tomorrow 
morning,  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Nebraska  'Mr.  Curtis i  be  recognized 
for  not  to  exceed  15  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  ^.o  ordered. 


INTF.RNATION.^L  SECL^RITY  AS- 
SISTANCE AND  ARMS  EXPORT 
CONTROL  ACT  OF   1976-77 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  President,  the  pend- 
ing business  and  the  unfinished  business 
b.  S.  3439.  a  bill  to  amend  the  Foreign 
Assistance  Act  of  1961  and  the  Foreign 
Military  Sales  Act,  and  for  other  pur- 
pose.s . 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Cul- 
ver". If  the  Senator  from  Alabama  will 
yield,  the  Chair  wl.shes  to  advise  the  Sen- 
ator that  there  Is  no  business  pending  at 
the  moment.  TTie  unfinished  business  will 
not  be  laid  before  the  Senate  until  1 
o'clock,  in  the  absence  of  a  unanimous 
consent  agreement  to  the  contrary. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  just 
to  clear  the  record,  and  I  do  not  intend  to 
pursue  the  matter.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  unfinished  business  be  laid 
before  the  Senate  at  this  time,  because 
I  Intend  to  move  to  lay  it  aside  tem- 
porarily in  a  short  while. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The  Chair 
lays  before  the  Senate  the  unfinished 
business,  which  the  clerk  will  state. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

A  bin  (S.  3439)  to  amend  the  Foreign  As- 
sistance Act  of  1961  and  the  Foreign  Military 
Sales  Act.  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Without 
objection,  the  Senate  will  proceed  to  its 
consideration. 

Mr  ALLEN.  Mr.  President,  as  I  say, 
S  3439,  the  bill  to  amend  the  Foreign 
As-^fi^tance  .^ct  of  1961  and  the  Foreign 
Military  Sales  Act  is  the  unfinished  busi- 
ne.'^s  p.nd  at  present  the  pending  busine.ss. 
The  majority  leader  has  stated  that  in  a 
short  time,  possibly  at  1  o'clock,  he  is 
going  to  lay  the  pending  business  aside 
to  take  up  the  military  construction  bill. 


This  bill  or  a  similar  bill  has  already 
passed  the  House  of  Representatives  and 
the  Senate  and  was  vetoed  by  the  Presi- 
dent. The  present  bill  is  supposed  to  be 
a  composition  of  the  differences  that  may 
b,ave  existed  as  to  the  propriety,  the 
necessity,  and  the  advisability  of  some  of 
the  appropriation  authorizations  made 
by  the  bill.  As  I  understand  it,  it  was  to 
cut  down  on  the  amount  of  the  authori- 
zation, to  make  it  more  compatible  with 
the  Presidents  wishes 

WTiatever  tiie  shape  the  bill  ends  up 
in,  the  Senator  from  .Mabama  will  vote 
against  it,  because  he  objects  to  spending 
multiple  billions  of  dollars  overseas  to 
bolster  the  economies  and  the  military 
capacity  of  nations  many  of  which  are 
not  the  friends  of  the  United  States  and 
the  people  of  the  United  States. 

But  in  addition,  tiiis  biU  injects  an 
entirely  new  area  of  appropriation,  and 
an  area  ;:'ronouncing  a  new  foreign  policy 
on  the  part  of  the  United  States.  It 
would  authorize  the  appropriation  of  $25 
million  in  support  of  SccretaiT  Kis- 
singer's so-called  i.e;v  African  policy. 

Reading  from  the  committee  report 
which  accompanied  the  pending  bill, 
reading  from  page  58  of  the  report,  as  to 
title  V: 

Subsection  (b)  authorizes  the  appropria- 
tion of  $25,000,000  for  fiscal  year  1977  for 
supporting  assistance  and  economic  assist- 
ance for  countries  in  southern  Africa  other 
than  Zaire  and  Zambia,  affected  by  the  crisis 
m  that  region,  to  carry  out  the  proposals 
n.ade  by  the  Secretary  of  State  In  Lusaka, 
Zambia,  on  AprU  27.  1976. 

Mr.  President,  this  is  something  en- 
tirely new  that  has  never  been  discussed 
here  in  the  Senate.  It  was  made  the  sub- 
ject of  a  resolution  by  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Illinois  (Mr.  Percy .> ,  which 
calls  on  the  Senate  to  approve  Secretary 
Kissinger's  pronouncements  in  this 
speech.  For  some  reason,  that  resolution 
has  not  been  called  up  in  the  Senate. 
If  it  were,  it  would  give  rise,  I  am  sure, 
to  a  debate,  not  necessarily  an  extended 
debate,  as  that  term  is  sometimes  used, 
but  a  high  level  debate  on  the  advisabil- 
ity of  the  iniplementation  of  a  new  Afri- 
can policy. 

The  Seriate  saw  fit  to  turn  back  the 
request  of  the  President  for  funds  to  aid 
factions  in  Angola  that  were  believed  to 
be  friendly  to  the  United  States.  But 
here  provision  is  sought  to  be  made  t-o 
provide  $25  million — and  that  would  just 
be  the  start  of  it — for  implementiiig  Sec- 
retary Kissinger's  new  African  policy. 

Now,  what  is  that  pohcy?  It  is  a  policy 
to  grant  economic  aid  to  all  those  coun- 
tries :n  South  Africa  that  will  join  against 
the  Government  of  Rhodesia,  and  in 
effect.  Mr.  President,  seeks  to  topple  that 
regime  as  it  now  exists 

It  would  seem  to  the  Senator  from 
Alabama  that  that  is  a  most  revolution- 
ar\'  concept.  Why  would  we  aid  countrie.'^ 
in  opposition  to  a  stable  regime?  And 
when  I  speak  of  a  stable  regime,  that  is 
contradistinction  to  most  of  the  regimes 
in  Africa — a  stable  regime  in  Rhodesia. 
For  the  Senate  to  be  called  on  to  approve 
such  a  revolutionary  policy  and  a  change 
of  policy  on  the  part  of  the  U.S.  Govern- 
ment is  a  departure  that  I  do  not  feel 
that  we  should  resort  to  when  it  Is  just 


stuck  in,  in  a  few  lines  in  a  tremendous 
bill  authorizing  the  appropriation  of 
multiple  billions  of  dollars 

I  understand,  too,  that  the  distin- 
guished chairman  of  the  Budget  Com- 
mittee 'Mr.  MusKiz)  has  misgl\lngs 
about  this  authorization.  I  do  not  know 
how  he  feels  about  the  philosophical 
question  Involved  and  the  propriety  of 
that  action,  but  on  a  budgetary  concept, 
he  objects,  as  I  understand  It,  to  the  in- 
clusion of  a  new  $25  million  that  was 
not  contemplated  by  any  of  the  budget 
proposals. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Yes,  I  yield  to  the  distin- 
guished Senator. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  I  wonder  if  the  Sena- 
tor is  willing  to  j-ield  to  me  about  5  min- 
utes to  call  up  and  consider  a  conference 
report. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Will  it  take  that  long? 

Mr.  MORGAN.  I  do  not  believe  it  will. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  I  will  yield  not  to  exceed 
5  minutes,  with  the  understanding  that 
I  do  not  lose  my  right  to  the  floor 


SMALL  BUSINT:SS  ACT  AND  SMALL 
BUSINESS  INVESTMENT  ACT- 
CONFERENCE  REPORT 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Mr.  President,  I  sub- 
mit a  report  of  the  committee  of  con- 
ference on  S.  2498  and  ask  for  its  im- 
mediate consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  'Mr. 
CuxvER^  The  report  will  be  stated  by 
title. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

The  committee  of  conference  on  the  dis- 
agreeing votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the 
amendments  of  the  Hou.se  to  the  bUl  (S. 
2498)  to  amend  the  Small  Business  Act  to 
transfer  certain  disaster  relief  functions  of 
the  Small  Business  Administration  to  other 
Federal  agencies,  to  establish  a  National 
Commission  on  Small  Business  In  America, 
and  for  other  purposes,  having  met.  after 
full  and  free  conference,  have  agreed  to  rec- 
ommend and  do  recommend  to  their  respec- 
tive Houses  this  report,  signed  by  a  majority 
of  the  conferees. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  Senate  will  proceed  to  the 
consideration  of  the  conference  report. 

(The  conference  report  is  printed  in 
the  Record  of  May  10,  1976.  beginning 
at  page  13153.) 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Mr.  President,  last  De- 
cember 12  the  Senate  passed  S  2498  by  a 
vote  of  69  to  5. 

S.  2498.  as  adopted  by  the  Senate,  has 
three  main  focal  points.  First,  S.  2498 
would  provide  an  alternative  and  more 
economical  means  of  helping  small  busi- 
ness enterprises  to  obtain  the  equipment 
needed  to  meet  Government  pollution 
control  standards.  Second,  the  bill  would 
establish  a  National  Comlsslon  on  Small 
Business.  Tlie  Commission  would  have 
the  charge  of  making  a  comprehensive 
and  coordinated  study  of  all  factors  af- 
fecting small  business,  and  to  make  a  re- 
port to  the  President  and  Congress  on  its 
findings  and  legislative  recommenda- 
tions. And.  third.  S.  2498  would  amend 
and  perfect  several  provisions  of  the 
Small  Business  and  Small  Business  In- 
vestment Acts  to  make  these  acts  m.ore 
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useful  and  viable  into  tO' 

and  marketplace 

Last  October  the  Housa  passed  H.R. 
9056.  S.  2498  aiid  H.R.  9056  contain  simi- 
lar provisions  on  the  new  {Joliution  con- 
trol financing  program  and  the  eligibility 
of  .'^mall  farmers  and  rancliers  for  loans 
under  the  Small  Buslneha  ^ct.  In  addi- 
tion. II  R  9056  Includes  ai  provision  to 
establish  a  unifonn  Interest  rate  on  the 
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The  bill  authorizes  an  additional  *15  mil- 
lion as  capital  for  the  program  which  would 
be  fielf-sustalnlng  through  the  collection 
of  a  lease  guarantee  fee. 

The  House  amendment  establishes  a  sim- 
ilar new  financing  method  but  does  so  by 
setting  up  a  separate  program  which  would 
not  be  a  part  of  SBA's  existing  real  estate 
lease  guarantee  program.  The  House  amend- 
ment also  authorizes  the  guarantee  of  other 
qualified    contracts,    such    as    a   conditional 


the  amend - 
i  requested   a 


SmaU  Business  Administration's  share  of     »a'«s  contract,  and  expres.siy  provides  that 

the  guarantee  may  be  issued  when  the  prop- 
erty is  acquired  through  proceeds  from  the 
sale  of  Industrial  revenue  bonds  which  pro- 
vide the  holders  Interest  which  is  exempt 
from  federal  Income  tax.  The  House  amend- 
ment also  limits  the  guarantee  fee  to  a 
maximum  of  3.6%  of  the  annual  rental  or 
payments  on  the  equipment  and  e.stabll8hes 
a  new  fund  In  the  Treasun,-,  with  $15  mil- 
lion Initial  capital,  and  provides  additional 
restrictions  on  the  operation  of  the  pro- 
gram which  corresponds  with  the  restric- 
tions on  SBA's  existing  real  estate  lease 
guarantee  program. 

The  conference  substitute  adopts  the 
Hou.-^e  amendment  but  Includes  a  Senate  pro- 
vision which  authorizes  the  SBA  guarantee 
only  If  the  fmall  business  would  not  be  able 
to  obtain  financing  through  the  use  of  In- 
dustrial revenue  bonds  unless  such  an  SBA 
guarantee  of  the  lease  on  the  property  was 
given 

3.  SMALL    BUSIKTCSS    INVESTMKKT    COMPANT 
LEVERAGE 

The  Senate  bill  Increases  the  amount  of 
financial  assistance  small  business  Invest- 
ment companies  (SBICs)  may  obtain  from 
the  Government  from  200  to  300  percent 
of  the  SBICs  private  capital  It  also  In- 
creases the  amount  of  financial  assistance 
which  venture  capital  SBICs  (I.e.  those 
SBICs  which  provide  at  least  66  percent  of 
the  financing  which  they  make  avaUable  to 
small  businesses  in  the  form  of  venture 
calptal  rather  than  loans)  may  obtain  from 
the  Government  from  300  to  400  percent  of 
the  SBICs  private  capital.  It  also  extends 
these  leverage  Increases  to  Minority  Enter- 
prise Small  Business  Investment  Companies 
(I.e..  those  SBICs  which  provide  assistance 
solely  to  small  business  concerns  which  ar« 
owned  by  persons  who  are  hampered  be- 
cause of  sojial  or  economic  disadvantages) 
and  eliminates  the  maximum  leverage  ceil- 
ings for  all  SBICs 

The  Hou.se  bill  does  not  contain  any  com- 
parable   provision. 

The  Conference  substitute  adopts  the 
Senate  provision  but  establishes  a  maximum 
leverage  celling  for  an  8BIC  of  $35  million. 

4.  SMALL    BTTSZNXSS    XNYESTMENT    COMPANT 
OtTARANTEES 

The  Senate  bill  Increases  an  SBICs  ability 
to  guarantee  a  small  business'  monetary 
obligations  from  90  percent  of  the  total  ob- 
ligation to  100  percent. 

The  Houw  amendment  does  not  contain 
any  comparable  provision. 

The  Conference  substitute  adopt«  the 
Senate   provision. 

5.  LICENSING  OP  NONCORPORATE  SMALL  BOStNESS 

I.VVESTMENT   COMPANIES 

The  Senate  bill  authorizes  unincorporated 
entitles  to  be  licensed  by  SBA  as  small  busi- 
ness Investment  companies. 

The  House  amendment  does  not  contain 
any  comparable  provision. 

The  Conference  substitute  authorizes  lim- 
ited partnerships  with  a  corporate  general 
partner  to  be  llcen.id  by  SBA  as  small  busi- 
ness Investment  companies. 

6.  REPEAL   OF  PERCENTAGE   LIMITATION  ON   BANK 
INVESTMENT  IN  SBIC'S 

The  Senate  bill  increases  the  amount  of 
SBIC  voting  common  stock  that  a  bank  may 
own  from  49  percent  to   100  percent 


any  disaster  loan. 

On  December  17  of  lait  year,  the 
House  struck  all  after  the  ermctlng  clause 
of  S.  2498  and  Inserted  tlae  provisions 
of  H.R.  9056. 

The  Senate  disagreed  to 
ments   of   the   House   and 
conference. 

After  three  meetings,  the  conferees  re- 
solved the  remaining  differences  In  S. 
2498  on  May  6. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  joint  explanatory  statement 
of  the  House  and  Senate  conferees  on 
S    2498  be  printed  In  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Joint  Explanatory  Statementt  or  the  Com- 
mittee   OF  CONFEREJrCE 

The  managers  or  the  part  of  the  House 
and  the  Senate  at  the  conference  on  the  dis- 
agreeing votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the 
amendment  of  the  House  to  the  bill  (S.  2498) 
to  amend  the  SmaU  Business  Act  and  the 
Small  Business  Investment  Act.  submit  the 
following  Joint  statement  to  the  House  and 
the  Senate  In  explanation  of  the  effect  of  the 
action  agreed  upon  by  the  managers  and 
recommended  in  the  accompanying  confer- 
ence report: 

The  House  amendment  struck  out  all  of 
the  Senate  bill  after  the  enacting  clause  and 
inserted  a  substitute  text. 

The  Senate  recedes  from  Its  disagreement 
to  the  amendment  of  the  House  with  an 
amendment  which  Is  a  substitute  for  the 
Senate  bill  and  the  House  amendment.  The 
differences  between  the  Senate  bill,  and  the 
House  amendment,  and  the  substitute  agreed 
to  In  conference  are  noted  below,  except  for 
clerical  corrections,  conforming  changes 
made  nece.ssary  by  agreements  reached  by 
the  conferees,  and  minor  drafting  and  clarify- 
ing chainges. 

1.    STUDY     or     DISASTER     REXIEF     AtTTHORITT 

The  Senate  bill  provides  for  the  President 
to  undertake  a  comprehensive  review  of  all 
Federal  disaster  loan  authorities  and  make 
ii  report  to  Congress,  not  later  than  April  30, 
1978.  The  report  is  to  contain  such  recom- 
mendation and  legislative  proposals,  Includ- 
ing possible  consolidation  of  Federal  dis- 
aster loan  authorities,  as  may  be  demon- 
strated as  necessary  and  appropriate  to  as- 
sure the  most  effective  and  efficient  delivery 
of  disaster  relief. 

The  study  shall  give  particular  emphasis 
to  alleviating  any  extraordinary  burden  the 
management  of  F'ederal  disaster  loan  pro- 
grams may  impose  on  an  ageijlcy. 

The  House  bill  does  not  coa  t&ln  any  com- 
parable provision. 

The  Conference  substitute  a  Jopts  the  Sen- 
ate provision  but  extends  the  date  by  which 
the  report  shall  be  submitted  »  December  1, 
1976. 

2.    FTNANCTNC    OF    POLLTTrTCV    CONTROL 

F.^m.mES 
The  Senate  bill  expands  SB.^s  existing 
lease  Riuirantee  program  to  m^ke  it  possible 
for  smnll  bu-slncss  to  finance  the  leasing  of 
pollution  control  equipment  through  the 
use  of  tax  exempt  industrial  fevenue  bonds 
as  authorized  by  the  Internal  Revenue  Code. 


The  House  amendment  does  not  coutaln 
any  comparable  provision. 

The  conference  substitute  adopts  the  Sen- 
ate provision. 

7.    LOANS    FOa    PLANT   ACQUlsmON 

The  Senate  bill  authorizes  SBA  to  make 
loans  to  state  and  local  development  com- 
panies for  the  acquisition  of  existing  plant 
facilities.  It  also  extends  the  term  of  maturity 
of  a  regular  business  loan  which  Is  used  for 
acquisition  or  construction  from  15  to  20 
years,  plus  such  additional  time  as  la  neces- 
sary for  construction. 

The  House  amendment  does  not  contain 
any  comparable  provision. 

The  Conference  substitute  adopts  the  Sen- 
ate provision. 

8.  ECONO.MIC  OPPORTUNITY  LOAN  LIMIT 

The  Senate  bill  Increases  the  maximum 
amount  of  an  economic  opportunity  loan 
from  $50,000  to  $100,000  per  borrower. 

The  House  amendment  does  not  contain 
any  comparable  provision. 

The  Conference  substitute  adopts  the  Sen- 
ate provision  but  also  requires  an  equitable 
distribution  of  such  loans  between  the  urban 
and  rural  area^. 

9.  DEVELOPMENT  COMPANY   LOAN  LIMIT 

The  Senate  bill  Increases  the  maxlm-uin 
amount  of  financial  assistance  to  a  state  or 
local  development  company  from  $360,000  to 
$500,000. 

The  House  amendment  does  not  contain 
any  comparable  provision. 

The  conference  substitute  adopts  the  Sen- 
ate provision. 

In  raising  the  maximum  amount  of  local 
development  company  loans  from  $350,000  to 
$500,000  the  Conferees  are  recognizing  the 
Impact  of  inflation  upon  loan.';  since  the  ori- 
ginal figure  was  adopted.  However.  It  Is  the 
primary  purpose  of  SBA  loan  programs  to 
supply  financing  to  small  businesses  which 
could  not  otherwise  obtain  financing,  and 
the  Conferees  Intend  that  SBA  8haU  con- 
tinue to  primarily  make  loans  below  $100,000 
and  that  although  statutory  provision  should 
be  made  for  those  few  situations  where  an 
applicant  needs  up  to  $500,000,  loans  of  that 
size  should  be  regarded  as  an  exceptional 
situation  and  not  a  general  practice. 

10.     REGTILAR     BUSINESS     LOAN     LIMIT 

The  Senate  bill  Increases  the  maximum 
amount  of  regular  business  loans  from  $350.- 
000  to  $500,000  per  borrower. 

The  House  amendment  does  not  contain 
any  comparable  provision. 

Tlie  conference  substitute  Increases  the 
maximum  amount  of  a  regular  business  loan 
which  Is  made  by  a  financial  Institution  and 
guaranteed  by  SBA  from  «i3,''0.000  to  $500,000 
per  borrower  but  retains  the  present  limit  of 
$350,000  for  direct  loans  and  Immediate  par- 
ticipation loans  (I.e..  those  loans  made  partly 
by  a  financial  Institution  and  partly  by 
SBA ) . 

In  raising  the  maximum  amount  of  regu- 
lar business  loans  from  $350,000  to  $500,000. 
the  Conferees  are  recognizing  the  Impact  of 
Inflation  upon  loans  since  the  original  figure 
was  adopted  However.  It  Is  the  primary  pur- 
pose of  SBA  loan  programs  to  supply  financ- 
ing to  small  businesses  which  could  not  oth- 
erwise obtain  financing  The  Conferees  Intend 
that  SBA  shall  co.itlnue  to  primarily  make 
loans  below  $100,000  and  that  although  stat- 
utory provision  should  be  made  for  those 
few  situations  where  an  applicant  needs  up 
to  $500,000,  loans  of  that  size  should  be  re- 
garded as  an  exceptional  situation  and  not  a 
general  practice. 

11.     FARMING    AND    AGRICULTURE    RELATED 
INDUSTRIES 

The  Senate  bill  makes  it  clear  that  It  is 
the  policy  of  Congress  that  the  Small  Busi- 
ness -Administration  shall  provide  manage- 
ment and  financial  assistance  to  agricul- 
tural  enterprises    which   are  small    buslne.ss 
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concerns,  providing  financial  assistance  Is  not 
othervrtse  available  on  reasonable  terms  from 
non-federal  sources.  It  also  excludes  agri- 
cultural enterprises  from  a  provision  In  the 
Small  Business  Act  which  states  that  SBA 
shall  not  duplicate  the  work  or  activity  o' 
any  other  agency  of  the  United   States. 

The  House  amendment  contains  an  Iden- 
tical provision  which  was  accepted  by  the 
Conference  substitute. 

At  the  present  time,  SBA  does  not  crn- 
slder  applications  for  financial  assistance 
made  by  farmers.  This  position  Is  taken  by 
the  Agency  on  the  basis  of  the  statutory  pro- 
hibition against  duplication  by  SBA  of  other 
federal  programs.  While  Section  112(b)  of 
the  bill  establishes  that  this  Is  no  longer  to 
be  the  case,  the  Conference  Committee  wishes 
to  make  clear  the  Intent  of  this  provision. 

Under  no  circumstances  Is  the  bill  to  be 
construed  so  as  to  permit  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  to  diminish  its  efforts  to  meet 
the  needs  of  small  farmers  for  credit  or  other 
assistance.  In  fact,  the  Committee  Is  hopeful 
that  USDA  will  more  aggressively  pursue 
programs  that  serve  small  farmers.  By  doing 
so,  the  Department  could  eliminate  much 
of  the  need  for  assistance  from  SBA. 

Individuals  who  are  applicants  for  the 
amounts  within  the  maximum  provided  by 
Farmers  Home  Administration  and  who 
would  be  eligible  to  use  FmHA  should  do  so; 
however.  If  satisfactory  financial  assistance 
Is  not  available  due  to  lack  of  FmHA  fund- 
Ini?  or  for  any  other  reason,  such  small  busi- 
nesses shall  not  be  excluded  from  asFlstance 
by  SBA  on  the  excuse  that  they  are  agricul- 
tural enterprises. 

12.    SUSETT    BOND    PROVISIONS 

The  Senate  bill  expresses  the  Intent  that 
In  the  event  a  surety  company  defaults  on 
Its  payment  to  an  obligee  due  to  Insolvency 
or  any  other  reason,  the  Small  Business  Ad- 
.Tilnlstratlon  shall  pay  X.<i  the  obligee  what- 
ever sum  would  otherwise  have  been  payable 
to  the  surety.  It  also  authorizes  an  addi- 
tional $21.5  million  to  be  appropriated  for 
the  Surety  Bond  Guarantees  Fund. 

The  House  amendment  does  not  contain 
any  comparable  provision 

The  conference  substitute  adopts  that 
part  of  the  Senate  provision  which  author- 
izes an  additional  $21  5  nilUlon  to  be  appro- 
priated for  the  Surety  Bond  Guarantees 
Fund. 

13.  STUDY  OF  SMALL  BUSINESS 

The  Senate  bill  creates  a  National  Com- 
mission on  Small  Bufilnes.s  In  America,  to  be 
composed  of  11  members  appointed  by  the 
President.  It  Is  directed  to  submit  a  report 
and  legislative  recommendations  to  the 
President  and  Conpress  no  later  than  two 
years  after  the  enactment  of  the  title.  The 
bill  authorizes  the  appropriation  of  such 
sums  as  would  be  necessary  TTie  Commis- 
sion's study  is  to  include  leglslntlve  and 
nonleglslatlve  proposals  on  the  following 
subjects: 

1)  The  past,  present,  and  potential  con- 
tributions of  small  business  to  the  well- 
being  of  the  economy: 

2)  The  effectlvenes.o  and  desirability  of 
existing  federal  subsidy  and  assLstance  pro- 
grams for  small  business: 

3)  The  costs  and  other  effects  of  govern- 
ment  regulation   on  smaU  business; 

4)  The  Impact  of  the  tax  structure  on 
small  business: 

5)  The  ability  of  financial  markets  and 
Institutions  to  meet  small  business  credit 
needs  and  the  Impact  of  government  de- 
mand.s  for  credit  on  small  business: 

6 1  The  qualities  necessary  In  an  environ- 
ment in  which  small  business  can  compete 
and  exp.inrl  to  full  potential;  and 

7)  The  desirability  of  developing  a  set  of 
criteria  to  define  small  buslr.esses. 

The  House  bill  does  not  contain  any  com- 
parable provision. 


The  conference  substitute  adopts  the 
Senate  provision  but  gives  the  responsibility 
for  the  small  business  study  to  the  Chief 
Counsel  for  Advocacy  of  the  Small  Business 
Administration  Instead  of  to  a  commission. 
In  consequence,  section  5(e)  of  the  Small 
Business  Act  defining  the  Advocate's  duties 
Is  revised  to  make  the  advocate  role  Initially 
secondary  to  that  of  director  of  the  small 
business  study.  According  to  the  new  lan- 
guage, the  Advocate  Is  to  be  appointed  from 
civilian  life  by  the  President,  by  and  with 
the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate. 

Upon  enactment  of  the  legislation,  the 
Advxvate's  primary  responsibility  is  to  com- 
plete the  small  business  study.  Upon  com- 
pletion of  that  study,  his  concentration  Is  to 
shift  to  tlie  role  of  small  business  advocate 
as  defined  In  the  original  section  5(e)  lan- 
guage. 

In  addition  to  the  requirements  In  the 
Senate  bill,  the  Advocate  is  also  directed  to 
study  the  role  of  minority  business  In  the 
economy  and  to  offer  proposals  and  legisla- 
tive recommendations  for  Its  betterment. 
Under  the  amendment,  the  Advocate  is  also 
directed  to  use  the  services  of  the  National 
Advisory  Council  established  pursuant  to 
the  provisions  of  section  8ib)(13)  of  the 
Small  Business  Act. 

The  conferees  shortened  the  amount  of 
time  allowed  for  the  study  to  one  year  and 
limited  the  appropriation  to  one  million 
dollars.  The  conference  substitute  also  di- 
rects the  Advocate  to  deliver  the  final  study 
to  the  Congress,  the  President  and  the  Ad- 
ministration at  the  same  time.  The  study  is 
not  to  be  submitted  to  the  Office  of  Manage- 
ment and  Budget  or  any  other  body  prior  to 
Its  transmittal  to  the  Congress  and  the 
President. 

14     NATURAL  DISASTER  LOAN  INTEREST  BATES 

The  House  amendment  estabU.>hes  m  the 
Small  Buslnes.s  Act,  with  a  narrow  exception, 
a  uniform  interest  rate  on  the  Small  Business 
Administration's  share  of  any  disa-ster  loan. 
The  exception  permits  disaster  loans  cover- 
ing physical  damage  caused  by  natural  dls- 
a.'^ters.  economic  liijury  caused  by  natural 
disasters,  and  product  disasters  to  be  made  at 
an  Interest  rate  which  does  not  exceed  the 
rate  of  Interest,  according  to  the  standard 
cost  of  money  formula.  In  eJTect  at  the  time 
of  the  occurrence  of  the  disaster. 

Tlie  Senate  bill  does  not  contain  any  com- 
parable provision. 

The  Conference  substitute  adopts  the 
House  provision. 

MORG.^N 


Mr. 


just  have  a  one  sized  pie.  No'w  we  have 
divided  it  into  a  lot  more  pieces,  and  I 
am  not  sure  we  are  going  to  help  either 
the  farmer  or  the  small  businessman. 

I  had  originally  intended  to  call  for  a 
roUcall  vote  to  express  my  opposition; 
however,  in  the  interest  of  time  of  the 
Senate  and  the  fact  the  conference  re- 
port wiD  be  overwhelmingly  agreed  to,  I 
express  my  opposition  to  this  bill.  I  am 
sorrj-  it  was  amended  and  more  con- 
sideration was  not  given  to  the  appro- 
priation process,  the  amount  of  money 
available  for  these  loans.  Although  we 
are  going  to  agree  to  the  report  by  voice 
vot€  or  unanimous  consent.  I  wish  to  be 
showTi  that  had  we  had  a  roUcall.  I  would 
have  voted  against  this  conference  re- 
port. 

Mr.  MORGAN  Mr.  Frpsident.  I  add 
that  I  concur  with  the  thoughts  of  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Utah.  This  is 
a  bill  that  he  and  I  jolntlv  introduced  but 
the  House  of  Representatives  would  not 
recede  from  its  position,  and  we  felt  there 
v\-ere  too  manv  other  provisions  to  lose 

The  PRESrOING  OFFICER  The 
duesticn  is  on  agreeing  to  the  conference 
report. 

The  conference  report  was  aereed  to 


Mr.  President,  last 
Thursday,  the  House  agreed  to  the  con- 
ference report  on  S.  2498  by  a  vote  of 
392  to  0.  Mr.  President,  I  believe  this  is 
a  very  good  indication  that  this  issue  has 
bipartisan  support  and  is  noncontrover- 
sial. 

I  urge  our  colleagues  to  adopt  the  con- 
ference report  on  S.  2498. 

Mr.  GARN.  Mr.  President,  I  wish  to 
comment  before  the  conference  report  is 
agreed  to.  I  find  myself  in  a  peculiar  po- 
sition, having  been  an  original  cosponsor 
of  this  bill  with  Senator  Morgan,  as  the 
chairman  and  ranking  minority  member 
of  the  Small  Business  Subcommittee. 
Amendments  were  made  in  the  Chamber 
which  I  agreed  with  primarily,  including 
farmers  under  the  loan  program.  I  do 
not  object  to  what  was  attempted  to  be 
done  for  the  farmers,  by  including  them 
in  the  .small  business  program. 

However,  the  appropriations  have  not 
been  increased,  and  I  think  we  are  do- 
ing a  disservice  to  the  small  businessmen 
who  are  currently  under  the  SBA,  by  di- 
luting the  amount  of  funds  available.  We 


HOUSE  CONCLTIRENT  RESOLUTION 
635— CORRECTION  IN  THE  EN- 
ROLLMENT OF  S  2498 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Mr.  President  I  ask 
that  the  Chair  lay  before  the  Senate  a 
messaee  from  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives on  House  Concurrent  Resolution 
635. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  'Mr.  Cttl- 
VER I .  The  Hou.se  concurrent  resolution 
will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows 

K  concurrent  resolution  (H.  Con  Res  BS."^  > 
directlnr  the  Secretary  of  the  Senate  to  make 
a  correctloi:   in   the  enrollment  of  S.  2498. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Ls  there 
objection  to  the  consideration  of  the  con- 
current resolution? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceded  to  consider  the  concurrent  reso- 
lution. 

Mr.  MORGAN  JiTr.  Pre.'^ident,  I  call  up 
an  amendment  which  is  at  the  desk  and 
a'^k  for  its  Immediate  con.=i deration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Tlie 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  North  Carolina  (Mr. 
Morgan)  proposes  an  amendment. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  further  reading 
of  the  amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
ota.iection.  it  Ls  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

Before  the  colon  strike  out  "correction" 
and  insert  In  lieu  thereof  "corrections". 

.^t  the  end  of  the  resolution,  add  the  fol- 
lowing: 

In  the  fifth  fentence  of  proposed  section 
405  of  the  Small  Business  Investment  Act  of 
1958  I  in  section  102  of  the  blin .  Insert  "the" 
before  "Treasury  as  miscellaneous  receipts  " 

At  the  end  of  section  104  ib)  of  the  bill. 
strike  out  ":  and"  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof 
a  period. 
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At  the  end  of  section  104(c)  (Ifot  the  bill 
Insert  "and". 

In  section  106(a)  of  the  bUl.  strike  out 
"clause  7"  and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof  "clause 

In  section  106(f)  (1)  of  the  bill.  Immediate- 
ly after  "shareholders"  Insert  close  quote. 

In  section  206  of  the  bill,  strike  "section 
204"  and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof  "section  202". 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  North  Caro- 
lina. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion Ls  on  agreeing  to  the  concurrent  res- 
olution, a.s  amended. 

The  concurrent  resolution  (H  Con. 
Res.  635),  as  amended,  was  agreed  to. 

Mr  MORGAN.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
our  distinguished  colleague  from  Utah 
and  distinguished  colleague  from  Ala- 
bama for  yielding  the  time. 

Mr  ALLEN.  I  was  delighted  to  accom- 
modate the  Senator  from  North  Caro- 
lina. , 

■ I 

INTERNATIONAL  SECURITY  ASSIST- 
ANCE AND  ARMS  EXPORTS  CON- 
TROL ACT  OF  1976-77 

The  Senate  continued  wltl|  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bljl  <S.  3439)  to  amend 
the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961  and 
the  Foreign  Military  Sales  Aet.  and  for 
other  purposes. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  President,  as  I  say. 
this  bill,  or  a  similar  bill,  passed  both 
Houses  of  Congress,  was  vetoed  by  the 
President,  and  comes  back  for  trimming 
dowai  to  accommodate  the  president's 
views  on  budgetary  accommodation. 
When  it  goes  through  the  committee,  it 
comes  out  with  a  brand  new  concept  In 
the  area  of  giving  support  to  a  new  policy 
of  the  United  States  in  Africa,  a  policy 
which  has  not  oeeu  debated  in  the  U.S. 
Senate.  So  far  as  I  know  it  wa$  not  rec- 
ommended to  the  Secretary  by  the  Presi- 
dent. As  far  as  I  know  it  was  not  recom- 
mended to  the  Secretary  by  the  Commit- 
tee on  Foreign  Relations  of  the  Senate. 
But  yet  a  new  policy  is  announced  that 
would  give  support  to  African  nations 
that  join  in  the  battle  or  conflict  with 
the  existing  government  in  Rhodesia,  and 
I  a.ssume  that  part  of  Africa  which  would 
become  South  Africa.  They  exclude  Zaire 
and  Zambia  from  the  countries  that  re- 
ceive tills  assistance.  That  would  leave 
Mozambique  which  is  certainly  Commu- 
nist controlled. 

So  here  we  would  be  giving  economic 
assistance  to  nations  in  Africa,  particu- 
larly. I  assume.  Mozambique,  to  persuade 
them  to  join  in  the  battle  against  the 
stable  government  in  Rhodesia. 

Already  there  are  guerrillas  attacking 
the  armies  and  forces  of  tlmt  govern- 
ment. And  what  does  this  mean?  Does 
this  mean  that  we  are  going  to  outfit  an 
expedition?  What  does  it  mean?  No  one 
knows.  But  thLs  authorization  i."^  here. 

Mr.  President.  I  serve  notice  that  I  dis- 
approve of  bringing  In  a  novet  concept  of 
thLs  sort  at  this  late  date  whtn  the  pro- 
po.sals  under  the  budget  law  refjuire  that 
they  be  out  of  committee  by  the  15th  of 
May   I  do  not  know  when  this  new  con- 


cept came  in  It  was  May  14.  It  prob- 
ably came  right  under  Uip  deadline,  but 
the  trouble  is  that  it  was  not  In  the 
budget  resolution  setting  the  suggested 
celling  on  expenditures. 

And  I  feel  sure  that  the  chairman  of 
the  Budget  Committee.  Mr.  Muskie,  will 
raise  a  question  about  this.  So  if  this  pro- 
vision remains  in  the  bill,  the  bill  is  go- 
ing to  be  subjected  to  extended  debate. 
It  will  pass  eventually.  I  assume,  but  not 
before  full  debate  has  taken  place  with 
respect  to  this  change  suggested  by  Mr. 
Kissinger  in  the  policy  of  the  United 
States  with  regard  to  South  Africa,  or  the 
continent  of  South  Africa.  I  do  not  have 
reference  to  the  country  of  South  Africa. 
I  refer  to  the  southern  portion  of  the 
African  continent. 

It  Is  something  that  should  not  be  in 
this  authorization.  The  entire  matter 
should  be  discussed  on  the  floor  of  the 
Senate  with  respect  to  the  policy,  up 
and  dovm.  and  whether  one  man  has  the 
right  to  change  the  foreign  policy  of  the 
United  States.  If  he  can  change  this  pol- 
icy, perhaps  he  can  have  a  realinement 
of  allies.  I  do  not  know.  What  are  the 
limits  that  are  placed  upon  one  person 
announcing  what  the  foreign  policv  of 
the  United  States  Is? 

We  refused  to  .send  economic  or  mlll- 
tai-y  assistance  to  a  faction  supporting 
the  United  States  In  Angola.  Yet,  we  are 
giving  assistance  to  anybody  who  will 
take  a  stand  against  Rhodesia  and  who 
wUl  join  in  the  battle  against  Rhodesia. 
It  is  something  that  requires  full  dis- 
cussion, not  by  tossing  four  or  Ave  lines 
In  a  complex  bill. 

The  distinguished  Senator  from  Illi- 
nois (Mr.  Percy  I  has  a  resolution  that 
has  been  on  the  Calendar  for  some  2 
weeks.  I  feel  that  before  an  appropri- 
ation of  this  sort  is  made,  that  resolu- 
tion should  be  brought  out  and  there 
should  be  a  full  discussion  on  that. 

Mr.  President.  I  merely  wish  to  state 
that  I  oppose  the  inclusion  of  an  au- 
thorization of  $25  million  for  all  nations 
that  wiU  line  up  against  Rhodesia.  This 
particular  phase  of  the  bill  will  be  dis- 
cussed at  length  when  this  matter  comes 
up  for  consideration  in  the  Senate.  It  is 
the  pending  bill  at  this  time;  it  is  the 
unfinislied  business  at  this  time;  but  I 
understand  that  the  majority  leader  is 
going  to  ask  that  this  matter  be  laid 
aside  in  order  that  the  military  construc- 
tion bill  can  be  brought  up. 

However,  when  the  appropriation  bill 
comes  up  again,  if  this  provision  is  still 
in  the  bill,  it  is  going  to  be  discussed  at 
length.  I  ser\e  notice  to  that  effect,  and 
I  serve  notice  that  I  object  to  the  settlnfT 
of  any  time  limitation  on  discussion  of 
this  bill.  It  must  be  subjected  to  full  and 
searching  debate. 

Mr.  President.  I  suggest  the  absence 
of  a  quorum. 

Tlie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  second  a.sslstant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  AIXEN.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

Tlie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  is  so  ordered 


ess 


AMrICDME>fT    NO 

Mr.  AIJ^EN.  Mr.  President,  I  call  up 
my  amendment  and  ask  that  It  be  stated 
and  that  it  become  the  pending  bu-siness 

Tlie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  Alabama  (Mr.  Allen) 
proposes  an  amendment.  On  page  81--Strlke 
aU  of  Section  (b)— that  is  all  of  lines  3 
through  10. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  President,  I  .shall  not 
press  this  to  a  vote  at  this  time,  because 
I  understand  that  the  entire  bill  Ls  to  be 
laid  aside  in  order  that  the  miliUirv 
construction  bill  may  come  up.  This 
amendment  does  strike  from  tlie  bill  the 
$25  million  authorization  for  the  a.ssLst- 
ance  to  those  nations  in  the  southern 
part  of  Africa  that  rallied  to  the  oppo- 
sition of  the  government  in  Rliode.sia. 
Specifically,  it  speaks  of  using  tills 
money  to  implement  the  proposals  of 
Secretary  Kissinger  in  his  .speech  in  Lu- 
saka. Zambia,  on  April  27.  1976  This 
amendment  would  knock  that  $25  mil- 
lion provision  from  the  bill,  but  I  do  not 
press  it  for  a  vote  at  thLs  time 

I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  be  rescinded 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  .so  ordered 


DEPARTMENT  OF  DEFENSE  APPRO- 
PRIATIONS AUTHORIZATION  ACT 

1977 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  a.sk 
unanimous  coasent  that  the  pending 
business  be  laid  aside  temporarily  and 
that  the  Senate  turn  to  the  consideration 
of  Calendar  No.  834,  H  R.  12438.  and  that 
it  be  laid  before  the  Ser.ate  and  made  the 
pending  busines.s. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  i.Mr. 
Glenn  > .  Without  objection,  it  Is  so  or- 
dered. 

The  bill  will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows ; 

A  bill  (H.R.  12438)  to  authorize  appropria- 
tions during  fiscal  year  1977  for  the  procure- 
ment of  aircraft,  mls-slles,  naval  vessels,  and 
so  forth,  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
bill,  H  R.  12438,  to  authorize  appropria- 
tions during  the  fiscal  year  1977.  for  pro- 
curement of  alrcmft,  missiles,  naval  ves- 
sels, tracked  combat  vehicles,  torpedoes, 
and  other  weapon.s,  and  research,  devel- 
opment, test  and  evaluation  for  the 
Armed  Forces,  and  to  prescribe  the  au- 
thorized personnel  strength  for  each  ac- 
tive duty  component  and  of  the  .-^elerted 
Re-serve  of  each  Reserve  component  of 
the  Armed  Forces  and  of  civilian  per- 
.sonnel  of  the  Department  of  Defen.se, 
and  to  authorise  the  mjlltar>'  training 
student  loads  and  for  other  purposes, 
which  had  been  reported  from  the  Com- 
mittee   on    Armed    Services,    with    an 
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amendment  to  strike  out  all  after  the 
enacting  clause  and  insert: 

TITLE  I— PROCtTREIvIENT 
Sec.  101.  Funds  are  hereoy  authorized  to 
be  appropriated  durK.g  the  fUcal  year  1977 
tuT  the  use  of  the  Armed  Forces  of  the  United 
Stales  for  prociu-ement  or  aircraft,  missiles, 
naval  vessels,  tracked   combat  vehicles,  tor- 
pedoes, and  other  weapons,  as  authorized  by 
IftW,  In  amounts  as  follows: 
AiRCHArr 
For   aircraft:    for   the   Army,   8547.200,000: 
for    the    Navy    and    Marine    Corps,    $2,995,- 
800,000:  for  the  Air  Force,  $6,196,300,000. 

MISSILES 

For  mlssUes:  for  the  Army.  $477,400,000; 
lor  the  Navy,  $1,902,200,000:  for  the  Marine 
Corps,  $71,900,000;  for  the  Air  Force,  SI. 883,- 
100,000,  of  which  $317,000,000  shall  be  used 
only  for  the  procurement  of  Mli.uteman  III 
nussUes 

NAVAL  VESSELS 

For  naval  vessels:  for  the  Navy,  $5,976.- 
900,000. 

THACKED   COMBAT    VEHICLES 

For  tracked  combat  vehicles:  for  the  Army, 
» 1,030, 700.000;  for  the  Marine  Corps,  $29,- 
700,000. 

TORPEDOES 

For  torpedoes  and  reiated  support  equip- 
ment: for  the  Navy.  $228,600,000. 

OTHKB   WEAPONS 

For  other  weapons:  for  the  Army.  $57,- 
300,000;  for  the  Navy.  $73,000,000;  for  the 
Marine  Corps.  $3,500,000;  for  the  Air  Force, 
$400,000. 

TITLE       II— RESEARCH,       DEVELOPMENT. 
TEST,  AND  E\'ALUATION 

Sec  201.  F^mds  are  hereby  authorized  to 
oe  approprUted  during  the  fiscal  ye«Lr  1977 
for  the  use  of  the  Armed  Forces  of  the  United 
States  for  research,  development,  test,  and 
evaluation,  as  authorized  by  law,  in  amounts 
as  follows: 

For  the  Army  $2,284  048,000.  e.srept  that 
none  of  the  funds  av.thorl/ed  by  this  or  any 
other  Act  may  be  lused  to  initiate  ei.plneer- 
ing  development  on  the  30  mlUlme'er  gun 
for  the  Advance  Attack  Helicopter  until  (1) 
the  Secretary  of  the  Army  has  selected  the 
ammunition  for  such  gun  and  notified  the 
Committees  on  Armed  Services  of  the  Sen- 
ate and  the  House  of  Representatives  of 
6uch  Felectlon,  and  (2)  60  days  have  expired 
following  the  day  on  which  such  committees 
received  such  notification. 

For  the  Nfivy  (including  the  Marine 
Corps  1,  $3,718,790,000: 

For  the  Air  Force,  $3,773,430,000;  and 

For  the  Defense  Agencies,  $700,180,000,  of 
which  $30,000,000  is  authorized  for  the  activ- 
ities of  the  Director  of  Test  and  Evaluation, 
Deferise. 

TTTLE  III— ACTI^T;  FORCES 

Sec.  301.  For  the  fiscal  year  beginning  Oc- 
tober 1,  1976,  and  ending  September  30,  1977, 
each  component  of  the  Armed  Forces  Is  au- 
thorised an  end  strength  for  active  duty 
personnel  as  follows: 

(1)  The  Army,  787,100: 

(2)  TheNavv.  533,700, 

(3)  The  Marine  Corps,  190,000; 

(4)  The  Air  Force,  570,000. 

.Sec  302  Paragraph  (31  of  section  138(c) 
of  title  10.  United  States  Code,  Is  Amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  a  new  sentence 
as  follows:  "Such  report  shall  also  Identify, 
define,  and  group  by  mission  and  by  region 
the  types  of  military  bases.  Installations,  and 
facilities,  and  shall  provide  an  explanation 
and  Justification  of  the  relationship  be- 
tween this  base  structure  and  the  proposed 
military  force  structure.". 

Sec.  303.  la)  Clause  (3)  of  section  1009 
(b)  of  title  37,  United  States  Code,  Is  amend- 


ed by  Inserting  "subject  to  the  provisions  of 
subsection  ( c  ) ,"  after  "  ( 3 )  ". 

(b)  Section  1009  of  such  title  Is  further 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  subsections,: 

"(c)  Whenever  the  President  determines 
such  action  to  be  In  the  best  interest  of  the 
Government,  he  Is  authorized  to  allocate  the 
overall  average  percentage  of  any  Increase 
described  In  subsection  tbM3)  among  the 
elements  of  compeiisatlon  specified  In  sub- 
section (a)  on  a  percentage  basis  other  than 
an  equal  percentage  basis;  however,  the  per- 
centage allocated  to  the  element  of  monthly 
basic  pay  may  not  be  less  than  75  per  centum 
of  the  amount  that  would  have  been  allo- 
cated to  the  element  of  basic  pay  under  sub- 
section (b) (3) . 

"(d)  Wlienever  the  President  plans  to  ex- 
ercise his  authority  under  subsection  (C) 
With  respect  to  any  anticipated  increase  In 
the  compensation  of  members  of  the  uni- 
formed services,  he  si. all  advise  the  Co;igresE, 
at  the  earliest  practicable  time  prior  to  the 
effective  date  of  such  lncrea.se,  regarding  the 
proposed  alloratlon  of  such  Increase  among 
the  different  elements  of  compensation. 

"(e)  The  allocatloi^.s  of  increases  made 
under  this  section  among  the  three  elements 
of  compensation  shall  be  assessed  in  con- 
junction with  the  quadrennial  review  of  mili- 
tary compensation  required  by  section  1008 
(bi,  and  a  full  report  made  to  the  Congress 
summarizing  the  objectives  and  results  of 
those  allocations.". 

Sec.  304.  (a)  Subsection  (a)  of  section  501 
of  title  37,  United  States  Code  Is  amended 
by  (1)  strllcing  out  "In  subsections  (b)-(f) 
of  this  section — 

"(1)  'discharge' means — " 
and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "In  this  sec- 
tion 'discharge'  means — ";  (2)  redesignating 
subclauses  (A),  (B).  and  (C)  of  clause  d) 
a=  subclauses  (1).  (2),  and  (3),  respectively; 
and  (3)  striking  out  the  semicolon  at  the 
end  of  clause  (3),  as  redesignated,  and  In- 
serting In  lieu  thereof  a  peri'xl 

(b)  Subsection  (a)  of  such  section  Is  fur- 
ther amended  by  striking  out  clauses  (2), 
(3),  and  (4). 

(c)  Subsection  (b)  of  such  section  is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(b)(1)  A  member  of  the  Army,  Navy,  Air 
Force,  Marine  Corps,  Coast  Guard,  or  National 
Oceanic  and  Atmospheric  Administration, 
who  has  accrued  leave  to  his  credit  at  the 
time  of  his  discharge,  is  entitled  to  be  paid 
in  cash  or  by  a  check  on  the  Treasurer  of 
the  United  States  for  such  leave  on  the  basis 
of  the  bafic  pay  to  which  he  was  entitled  on 
the  date  of  discharge. 

"(2)  Payment  may  not  be  made  under  this 
subsection  to  a  member  who  is  discharged 
for  the  purpose  of  accepting  an  appointment 
or  a  warrant,  or  entering  Into  an  enlistment, 
In  any  uniformed  service. 

•.3)  Payment  may  not  be  made  to  a  mem- 
ber for  any  leave  tie  elects  to  have  carried 
over  to  a  new  enlistment  in  any  uniformed 
service  on  the  day  after  the  date  of  his  dis- 
charge; but  payment  may  be  made  to  a  mem- 
ber for  any  leave  he  elects  not  to  carry  over 
to  a  new  enlistment  However,  the  number 
of  days  of  leave  for  which  payment  Is  made 
may  not  exceed  sixty,  less  the  number  of 
days  lor  which  payment  was  prevlotisly  made 
under  this  section  after  the  first  day  of  the 
second  calendar  month  following  the  month 
In  which  the  Department  of  Defense  Appro- 
priation Authorization  Act.  1977,  was  enacted. 

'(4l  A  member  to  whom  a  payment  roay 
not  be  made  under  this  subsection,  or  a 
member  who  reverts  from  ofiQcer  to  enlisted 
status,  carries  the  accrued  leave  standing  to 
his  credit  from  the  one  stattis  to  the  other 
within  any  uniformed  service.". 

(d)  The  last  sentence  of  subsection  (d)  of 
such  section  Is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 
"However,  the  number  of  days  upon  which 


payment  Is  based  Is  subject  to  subaectlon 

(f).". 

(e)  Subsection  (e)  of  ouch  aectlon  la 
amended  by  striking  out  "Environmental 
Science  Services  Administration"  and  insert- 
ing In  lieu  thereof  "National  Oceanic  and 
Atmospheric  Administration". 

(f)  Subsection  (f)  Is  amended  to  read  aa 
f oUowB : 

"(f)  The  number  of  days  upon  which  pay- 
ment under  subsection  (b),  (di,  or  (g)  Is 
based  may  not  exceed  sixty,  less  the  number 
of  days  for  which  payment  has  been  previ- 
ously made  under  such  subsections  after  the 
first  day  of  the  second  calendar  month  fol- 
lowing the  month  In  which  the  Department 
of  Defense  Appropriation  Authorization  Act, 
1977.  was  enacted.  For  the  purposes  of  this 
subsection,  the  number  of  days  upon  which 
payment  may  be  based  shall  be  determined 
without  regard  to  any  break  In  service  or 
change  In  status  In  the  uniformed  services". 

(gi  The  second  sentence  of  subsection  (g) 
is  amended  to  read  as  follows:  "However, 
the  number  of  days  upon  which  the  lump- 
sum payment  Is  based  Is  subject  to  subsec- 
tion (f)".". 

(h)  Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of  sec- 
tion 501(b)(1)  of  title  37,  United  States 
Code,  aa  amended  by  subsection  (ci  of  this 
section,  and  subject  to  the  limitations  pre- 
scribed In  section  501(b)  (3)  of  such  section, 
as  amended  by  subsection  (c)  of  this  sec- 
tion, any  leave  accrued  to  any  member  of 
the  Army.  Navy.  Air  Force,  Marine  Corps, 
Coast  Guard,  or  National  Oceanic  and  Atmos- 
pheric Administration  prior  to  the  first  day 
of  the  second  calendar  month  following  the 
month  In  which  this  section  Is  enacted  shall, 
at  the  option  of  such  member,  be  paid  for  on 
the  same  basis  such  leave  would  have  been 
paid  for  under  the  prortslons  of  section  601 

(b)  of  title  37,  United  States  Code,  on  the 
day  prior  to  the  first  day  of  the  second  calen- 
dar month  following  the  month  in  which 
this  section  is  enacted. 

Sec.  305.  (a)  Except  as  provided  In  sub- 
section (c).  none  of  the  funds  at:thorized  to 
be  appropriated  by  this  or  any  other  Act  may 
be  used  on  and  after  October  1.  1978,  to  meet 
in  whole  or  In  part — 

(1)  the  cost  of  purchasing  or  maintaining 
equipment  or  snpplles  for  the  operation  of 
any  commissary  store  under  the  Department 
of  Defense. 

(2)  the  cost  of  any  utilities  furnished  by 
the  United  States  In  connection  with  the 
operation  of  any  such  store, 

(3)  any  loss  Incurred  by  any  such  store  as 
the  result  of  shrinkage,  spoilage,  or  pilferage 
of  merchandise  under  the  control  of  any 
such  store,  or 

(4)  any  other  direct  cost  Incurred  In  the 
operation  of  any  such  store  other  than  trans- 
portation costs  outside  the  United  States 

( b )  ( 1 )    Except  as  provided   In  subsection 

(c)  and  paragraph  (2)  of  this  subsection, 
none  of  the  funds  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated by  this  or  any  other  -Act  may  be  vised 
bv  any  military  department  to  meet  in  whole 
or  In  part  any  cost  or  loss  referred  to  In  sub- 
section (a)  In  any  amount  In  excess  of  662.3 
p)er  centum  of  any  such  cost  or  loss  Incurred 
by  the  commissary  stores  of  such  military  de- 
partment In  the  fiscal  year  beginning  Octo- 
ber 1,  1976.  or  m  any  amount  In  excess  of 
SS^  per  centum  of  any  such  cost  or  loss  in- 
curred In  the  fiscal  year  beginning  October 
1,  1977. 

(2)  Any  utUltles  furnished  by  the  United 
States  to  commissary  stores  outside  the  con- 
tinental United  States  shall  be  furnished  to 
such  stores  during  the  fiscal  year  beginning 
October  1.  1976,  at  not  less  than  33 ^  per 
centum  of  the  cost  of  such  utilities  to  the 
United  States,  and  during  the  fiscal  year  be- 
ginning Otcober  1,  1977,  at  not  less  than  66^-5 
per  centum  of  the  cost  of  such  utilities  to 
the  United  States. 

(c)  Notwithstanding  any   other  provision 
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of  law.  the  Secretary  of  ai  y  military  de- 
partment Is  :\uthorlzed.  In  i  ccordance  with 
such  regulations  as  the  SS  cretary  of  De- 
fense may  prescribe,  to  utlli  ee  appropriated 
funds  to  aid  In  flnancli  ig  the  opera- 
tions of  conunissau-y  storet  In  any  fiscal 
year,  but  any  aniounts  ut  Uzed  for  such 
purpose  shall  be  repaid  the  \  nlted  States  by 
such  commissary  stores  and  the  sales  price 
of  merchandise  sold  In  such  stores  shall  be 
adjusted  to  the  extent  nece  sary  to  permit 
repayment  of  such  amount  to  the  United 
States.  The  amount  require  I  to  be  repaid 
for  any  such  assistance  dc  ring  the  flscal 
year  beginning  October  1,  IP  6.  or  the  Hscal 
year  beginning  October  1,  10  7.  shall  be  the 
amount  In  excess  of  the  amc  int  referred  to 
In  subsection  (b).  Any  amomnt  repaid  the 
United  States  under  this  sabsectlon  shall 
be  credited  to  the  approprlate|Eu:count  of  the 
military   department  concerni 

Sec.  306.  The  second  sen 
2    of    Public    Law    03-274    ( 
amended  by  striking  out  th 
ceding  "authority  for"  and  1 
thereof  "The". 

TITLE  IV — RESERVE '  FORCES 

Sec.  401.  (a)  For  the  flsi  al  year  begin- 
ning October  1,  1976.  and  {  Qdlng  Septem- 
ber 30.  1977.  the  Selected  t  eserve  of  each 
Reserve  component  of  the.  Armed  Forces 
shall  be  programed  to  att  In  an  average 
strength  of  not  less  than  t  le  following: 

(1)  The  Army  National  Guard  of  the 
United  States.  390,000; 

(2)  The  Army  Reserve,  212,'  00; 

(3)  The  Naval  Reser\e,  79,5  0: 

(4)  The  Marine  Corps  Reser  re.  33,500: 

(5)  The  Air  National  Guar!  of  the  United 
States.  93.300;  1 

(6)  The  \\T  Force  Reserve.  51,000; 

(7)  The  Coast  Guard  Reserve  11,700. 

(b)  The  average  strength  prescribed  by 
subsection  (a)  of  this  sectl(»[  for  the  Se- 
lected Reserve  of  any  Reserve  component 
shall  be  proportionately  reduc  d  by  (1)  the 
total  authorized  strength  of  u  Its  organized 
to  serve  as  units  of  the  Select  sd  Reserve  of 
such  component  which  are  o;  active  duty 
(other  than  for  training)  at  i  [ly  time  dur- 
ing the  fiscal  year;  and  (2)  tl  e  total  num- 
ber of  Individual  members  no  In  units  or- 
gfinl-.:ed  to  serve  as  units  off  the  Selected 
Reserve  of  such  component  w  lo  are  on  ac- 
tive duty  fother  than  for  tralr  np  or  for  un- 
satisfactory participation  In  to  lining)  with- 
out their  consent  at  any  tin  e  during  the 
fiscal  year.  Whenever  such  i  nits  or  such 
Individual  members  are  relet  led  from  ac- 
tive duty  during  any  fiscal  yet  '.  the  average 
strength  prescribed  for  such  i  seal  year  for 
the  Selected  Reserve  of  such  Reserve  com- 
ponent shall  be  proportlonatily  Increased 
by  the  total  authorized  streiigth  of  such 
unttfl  and  by  the  total  numbef  of  such  In 
dividual  members. 

Sec.  402.  (a)  Section  309  of  t^le  37.  United 
States  Code.  Is  repealed. 

(b)  The  table  of  sections 
nlng  of  chapter  5  of  such  tl 
by  striking  out 

"309    Reserves:  members  of  National  Guard 
additional    pay    for 
administrative  duty." 

(c)  The  amendments  made 
shall  become  effective  on  the 
first  month  following  the 
this  section  Is  enacted. 

Tm.E  V— CIVILIAN  PE|iaONNEL 
Sec.  501.  (a)  For  the  fiscal  fcear  beginning 
October  1,  1976.  and  ending  (September  30, 
1977,  the  Department  of  Defttise  Is  author- 
ized an  end  strength  for  civ!  Ian  personnel 
as  follows : 

(1)  The  Department  of  the  A  -my,  373.600: 

(2)  The  Department  of  the  I  avy.  Including 
the  Marine  Corps.  318,400; 

iZ\  The  Department  of  the  41r  Force  256  - 
600; 
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(4)  Activities  and  agencies  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  (other  than  the  military 
departments) .  79,200. 

(b)  In  computing  the  authorleed  end 
strength  for  civilian  personnel  there  shall 
be  Included  all  direct-hire  and  Indirect-hire 
civilian  personnel  employed  to  perform  mili- 
tary functions  administered  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  (other  than  those  performed 
by  the  National  Security  Agency)  whether 
employed  on  a  full-time,  part-time,  or  inter- 
mittent basis,  but  excluding  special  employ- 
ment categories  for  stxidents  and  disadvan- 
taged youth  such  as  the  stay-in-school  cam- 
paign, the  temporary  summer  aid  program 
and  the  Federal  Junior  fellowship  program 
and  personnel  participating  in  the  worker- 
trainee  opportunity  program.  Whenever  a 
function,  power,  or  duty,  or  activity  Is  trans- 
ferred or  a'jslgned  to  a  department  or  agency 
of  the  Department  of  Defense  from  a  de- 
partment or  agency  outside  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  or  from  a  department  or 
agency  within  the  Department  of  Defense, 
the  civilian  personnel  end  strength  author- 
ized for  such  departments  or  agencies  of  the 
Department  of  Defen.se  affected  shall  be  ad- 
Justed  to  reflect  any  Increases  or  decreases  In 
civilian  personnel  required  as  a  result  of  such 
transfer  or  assignment. 

(c)  When  the  Secretary  of  E>efense  deter- 
mines that  such  action  Is  necessary  In  the 
national  Interest,  he  may  authorl2^  the  em- 
ployment of  civilian  personnel  In  excess  of 
the  number  authorized  by  subsection  (a)  of 
this  section,  but  such  additional  number  may 
not  exceed  one-half  of  one  per  centum  of 
the  total  number  of  civilian  personnel  au- 
thorized for  the  Department  of  Defense  by 
subsection  (a)  of  this  section.  The  Secretary 
of  Defense  shall  prompUy  notify  the  Congress 
of  any  authorization  to  Increase  civilian  per- 
sonnel strength  under  the  authority  of  this 
subsection. 

TITLE  VI— MILITARY  TRAINING 
STUDENT  LOADS 
Sec.  601.  (a)  For  the  fiscal  year  beginning 
October  1,  1976,  and  ending  September  30. 
1977,  each  component  of  the  Armed  Forces 
Is  authorized  an  average  military  training 
student  load  as  follows: 

(1)  The  Army,  81,429; 

(2)  The  Navy,  66.014; 

(3)  The  Marine  Corps.  25.501; 

(4)  The  Air  Force,  49.610. 

(5)  The  Army  National  Guard  of  the  United 
States.  12,804: 

( 6  I  The  Army  Reserve,  7.023; 

(7)  The  Naval  Reserve,  1.257; 

(8)  The  Marine  Corps  Reserve.  3.562: 

(0)  The  Air  National  Guard  of  the  United 
States.  2.232;  and 

(10)  The  Air  Force  Reserve,  1,107. 

(b)  The  average  military  training  stu- 
dent loads  for  the  Army,  the  Navy,  the 
Marines  Corps,  and  the  Air  Force  and  the  Re- 
serve components  prescribed  in  subsection 
(a)  of  this  section  for  the  fiscal  vear  end- 
ing September  30.  1977.  shall  be'  adjusted 
consistent  with  the  manoower  strengths  pro- 
vided in  titles  III.  IV.  and  V  of  this  Act.  Such 
adjustment  shall  be  apportioned  among  the 
Army,  the  Navy,  the  Marine  Corps,  and  the 
Air  Force  and  the  Reserve  components  In 
such  manner  as  the  Secretary  of  Defense  shall 
prescribe. 

Sec.  802.  Chapter  901  of  title  10  United 
Statee  Code.  Is  amended  by  adding  the  fol- 
lowing new  section  and  Insertlne  a  corre- 
sponding item  In  the  analysis: 
"J  9316.  Community  College  of  the  Air  Force : 
associate  degrees 

"(a)  There  Is  In  the  Air  Force  a  Community 
College  of  the  Air  Force.  It  shall  be  the  func- 
tion of  such  college.  In  cooperation  with 
civilian  colleges  and  universities,  to — 

"(1)  prescribe  programs  of  higher  educa- 
tion for  enlisted  members  of  the  armed  forces 


designed  to  Improve  the  technical  manage- 
rial, and  related  skills  of  such  members  and 
prepare  such  members  for  military  Jobs  which 
require  the  utilization  of  such  skills;  and 

"(2)  monitor  on  a  continuing  basis  the 
progress  of  members  pursuing  such  programs, 

"(b)  Subject  to  subsection  (c),  the  com- 
mander of  the  Air  Training  Command  of  the 
Air  Force  may  confer  an  academic  degree  at 
the  level  of  as8:>clate  upon  any  enlisted  rnem- 
ber  who  has  completed  the  program  pre- 
scribed by  the  Community  College  of  the  Air 
Force. 

"(c)  No  degree  may  be  conferred  upon  any 
enll-sted  member  under  this  section  unless 
( 1 )  the  Air  Force  Community  College  of  the 
Air  Force  certlfle<;  to  the  commander  of  the 
Air  Force  Training  Command  that  such 
member  has  satisfied  all  the  requirements 
prescribed  for  the  degree  and  (2(  the  Com- 
missioner of  Education  of  the  Department 
of  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare  derer- 
ml.nes  that  the  standards  for  the  award  of 
academic  degrees  In  agencies  of  the  United 
States  have  been  met". 

TITLE  VII— SUPPLEMENTAL  AUTHORIZA- 
TION  OP  FUNDS  FOR  THE  NAVY  FOR 
FISCAL  YEAR  1976 

Sec.  701.  In  addition  to  the  funds  author- 
ized to  be  appropriated  by  the  Department 
of  Defe-ise  Appropriation  Authorization  Act. 
1976.  there  U  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
to  the  Navy  during  the  fiscal  year  197G  d) 
for  the  procurement  of  naval  vessels,  the  sum 
of  $213,000,000;  and  (2)  for  research,  devel- 
opment, test,  and  evaluation,  the  sum  of 
•8,000.000. 

TITLE  VIII— GENERAL  PROVISIONS 
Sec.  801.   (a)    The  second  sentence  of  sec- 
tion UOlaib)  of  title  10  United  SUtes  Code, 
Is  amended  by  striking  out  "the  per  centum 
obtained  by  adding  1  per  centum  and". 

(b)  The  second  sentence  of  paragraph  (2) 
of  section  291(a)  of  the  Central  InteUl- 
gence  Agency  Retirement  Act  of  1964  for 
Certain  Employees  (78  Stat.  1043;  50  U.8.C. 
403  note)  Is  amended  by  striking  out  "1  per 
centum  plus". 

(C)  The  amendment  made  by  subsections 
(a)  and  (b)  shall  not  become  effective  unless 
legislation  Is  enacted  repealing  the  so-called 
1  per  centum  add-on  provision  applicable  to 
annuities  paid  under  chapter  83  of  title  5, 
United  States  Code.  In  the  event  such  legia- 
lailoa  Is  enacted,  the  amendments  made  by 
subsections  (a)  and  (b)  of  this  section  shall 
become  effective  with  respect  to  the  retired 
and  retainer  pay  of  members  and  former 
members  of  the  Armed  Forces  and  to  persons 
receiving  annuities  under  the  Central  Intel- 
ligence At:ency  Act  of  1964  for  Certain  Em- 
ployees at  the  sanie  time  the  repeal  of  such 
1  per  centum  add-on  provision  becomes 
effective  with  respect  to  persons  entitled  to 
annuities  under  such  chapter  83. 

Src.  802  Section  814(a)  of  the  Department 
of  Defense  Appropriation  Authorization  Act. 
1976  (89  Stat.  544),  U  amended  to  read  as 
follows: 

"(a)(1)  It  is  the  policy  of  the  United 
States  that  equipment  procured  for  the  use 
of  personnel  of  the  Armed  Forces  of  the 
United  States  stationed  In  Europe  under 
the  terms  of  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty 
should  be  standardized  or  at  least  Inter- 
operable with  equipment  of  other  members 
of  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organization. 
In  carrying  out  such  policy  the  Secretary 
of  Defense  shall,  to  the  maximum  feasible 
extent.  Initiate  and  carry  out  procurement 
procedures  that  provide  for  the  acquisition 
of  equipment  which  is  standardized  or  Inter- 
operable with  equipment  of  other  members 
of  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organization 
whenever  such  equipment  is  to  be  used  by 
personnel  of  the  Armed  Forces  of  the  United 
States  stationed  In  Europe  under  the  terms  of 
the  North  Atlantic  Treaty 
"(2)    Whenever  the  Secretary   of   Defense 
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determines  that  It  Is  necessary.  In  order  to 
carry  out  the  policy  expressed  In  paragraph 
(li  of  this  subsection,  to  procure  equipment 
manufactured  outside  the  Unlt-ed  States,  he 
Is  authorized  to  determine,  for  the  purposes 
of  section  2  of  title  ni  of  the  Act  of  March  3, 
1933  (47  Stat.  1520;  41  U.S.C.  10a).  that  the 
acquisition  of  such  equipment  manufac- 
tured In  the  United  States  is  inconsistent 
with  the  public  Interest. 

"(3)  In  any  case  In  which  the  Secretary  of 
Defense  proposes  not  to  carry  out  the  policy 
expressed  in  subsection  (a)  of  this  section 
regarding  the  procurement  of  standardized 
or  Interoperable  equipment,  he  shall  report 
that  fact  to  the  Congress  coincident  with 
submission  of  the  annual  budget  and  include 
In  his  report  a  description  of  the  equipment 
to  be  procured  and  the  reasons  for  non- 
compliance with  such  policy". 

Sec  803.  (a)  It  is  the  sense  of  Congress 
that  weapons  systems  being  developed  wholly 
or  primarily  for  employment  In  the  North 
Atlantic  Treaty  Organization  theater  shall 
conform  to  a  common  Nortli  Atlantic  Treaty 
Organization  requirement  in  order  to  pro- 
ceed toward  Joint  doctrine  and  plannlnr 
and  to  facilitate  maximum  feasible  standard- 
ization and  Interoperability  of  equlpinent.  A 
common  North  Atlantic  Treaty  Orgar.izal:on 
requirement  shall  be  understood  to  Include 
a  common  definition  of  the  military  threat 
to  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organization 
countries.  The  Secretary  of  Defcn^i.e  shall.  In 
the  reports  required  by  section  302(c)  of 
Public  Law  93-365.  as  amended.  Identify 
those  programs  in  research  and  development 
for  United  States  forces  in  Europe  and  tlie 
common  North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organly.a- 
tlon  requirements  which  such  programs  sup- 
port. In  the  absence  of  such  common  re- 
quirement, the  Secretary  shall  Include  a 
discussion  of  the  actions  taken  within  the 
North  Atlantic  Alliance  in  pursuit  of  a 
common  requirement  and  the  Justification 
for  continuing  a  program  for  which  there 
is  no  common  requirement.  The  Secretary  of 
Defense  shall  also  report  on  efforts  to  estab- 
lish a  regular  procedure  and  mechanism 
wjthln  North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organization 
for  determining  common  military  require- 
ments. 

(b)  It  is  the  sense  of  the  Conpre^;;  that 
progress  toward  the  reall7a''lon  of  the  objec- 
tives of  standardi7atlon  and  interoperability 
would  be  enhanced  by  expanded  lnt*r-.Mlled 
procurement  of  arm«  and  equipment  within 
the  North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organlratlon.  It 
Is  further  the  .sense  of  the  Con^resis  that  ex- 
panded Inter-Allled  procurement  woi:ld  be 
facilitated  by  greater  relUmce  on  licensing 
and  coproductlon  agreements  among  the  sig- 
natories of  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty  It  Is 
the  Congress'  considered  Judgment  that  such 
agreements.  If  properly  constructed  so  as  to 
preserve  the  efficiencies  associated  with  econ- 
omies of  scale,  could  not  only  minimize  po- 
tential economic  hardship  to  p>artles  to  such 
agreements  but  also  increase  the  survivabil- 
ity, in  time  cf  war.  of  the  Alliances  arma- 
ments production  base  by  dispersing  manu- 
facturing facilities  Accordingly,  the  Secre- 
tary of  Defense,  In  conjunction  with  appro- 
priate representatives  of  other  members  of 
the  Alliance,  shall  attempt  to  the  maximum 
extent  feasible  ( 1)  to  Identify  areas  for  such 
cooperative  arrangement<^  and  (2)  to  negoti- 
ate such  agreements  pur^^uant  to  these  ends. 
The  Secretary  of  Defen.se  shall  include  In  the 
report  to  the  Congress  required  by  section 
302(c)  of  Public  Law  93  36,5.  af  amended,  a 
discussion  of  the  specific  a.ssessment.s  made 
under  the  above  pn.vi.slons  and  the  re.sults 
achieved  with  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty  Or- 
ganization allies. 

(c)  It  is  the  sense  of  the  Congress  that 
standardization  of  weapons  and  equipment 
within  the  North  Atlantic  Alliance  on  the 
basis  of  a  "two-way  street  "  concept  of  coop- 
eration   In    defense    procurement    between 


Europe  and  North  America  could  only  work 
In  a  realistic  sense  If  the  European  nations 
operated  on  a  united  and  collective  basl-s.  Ac- 
cordingly, the  Congress  encourage.-  the  gov- 
ernments of  Eiirope  to  accelerate  their  pres- 
ent efforts  to  achieve  European  armaments 
collaboration  among  all  European  members 
of  the  Alliance. 

Sec  804  No  funds  authorized  by  this  or 
any  other  Act  may  be  expended  for  the  pur- 
pose of  paying;  any  taxes  to  the  national  gov- 
ernment of  any  coxiiitry  which  is  a  member 
of  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organization  in 
which  any  military  unit  of  Armed  Forces  of 
the  Unlt<Ki  States  Is  regularly  stationed  If 
such  taxes  are  Imposed,  directly  or  Indirectly, 
on  such  unit,  the  members  thereof,  or  on 
the  property  or  equipment  used  by  such 
unit:  and  no  such  funds  may  be  expended  for 
the  purpose  of  paying  any  taxes  to  any  re- 
gional or  local  .subdivision  government  of 
any  such  country.  If  such  taxes  are  imposed, 
directly  or  indirectly,  on  such  unit,  the  mem- 
bers thereof,  or  on  the  property  or  equipment 
u.sed  by  such  unit,  unle.^  the  United  States 
is  to  be  fully  reimbursed  for  the  payment  of 
such  taxes  by  the  national  government  of 
such  cotmtry. 

Sec  805.  ("al  Section  2  of  the  Federal  Civil 
Defense  Act  of  1S50  (50  U.S.C.  App,  22511 
is  amended  by  Inserting  after  the  third  sen- 
tence thereof  a  new  sentence  as  follows: 
"The  Congress  recognizes  that  the  organiza- 
tional structijre  established  jointly  by  the 
Federal  Government  and  the  several  States 
and  their  political  subdivisions  for  civil  de- 
fense purposes  can  be  effectively  utilized, 
without  adversely  affecting  the  basic  civil  de- 
fense objectives  of  this  Act,  to  provide  relief 
and  assistance  to  people  in  areas  of  the 
United  States  struck  by  other  than  enemy- 
cau-sed  disasters:  it  is.  therefore,  further  de- 
clared to  be  the  policy  and  Intent  of  the  Con- 
gress that  the  needs  of  the  States  and  their 
political  subdivisions  with  respect  to  prepara- 
tions for  other  than  enemy-caujsed  dlsa<:ters 
be  taken  Into  account  in  providing  Federal 
assistance  under  this  Act.". 

(b)  The  first  sentence  of  section  408  of 
such  Act  (50  U.S.C.  App  2260)  is  amended 
to  read  as  follows-  "No  funds  may  be  ap- 
propriated for  any  fiscal  year  beginning  after 
September  30.  1977.  for  carrying  out  the  pur- 
po.se  of  this  Act,  unless  such  funds  have  been 
authorized  for  such  purpose  by  legislation 
enacted  after  the  date  of  enactment  of  the 
Department  of  Defense  .Appropriations  Au- 
thorization  Act,    1977.". 

(c)  Section  201  of  such  Act  (50  U.S.C.  App. 
2281 1   is  amended — 

'  1  I  by  striking  out  In  subsection  (el 
"Provided  further.  TTiat  the  authority  to  pay 
travel  and  per  diem  expenses  of  students  as 
authorized  by  this  subsection  shall  terminate 
on  June  30.  1976.";  and 

(2)  by  striking  out  in  the  fourth  proviso 
of  subsection    ih)    "until   June  30.   1976.". 

(d)  Subsection  (h)  of  section  205  of  such 
Act  (50  U.S.C  App.  2286(h)  >  Is  amended  t^ 
read  as  follows: 

"(h)  Funds  made  available  to  the  States 
under  this  Act  may  be  used  to  the  extent 
and  under  such  t«rms  and  ccjndltlons  as  shall 
be  prescribed  by  the  Administrator,  for  pro- 
vldlnp  emergency  a.sslstance  in  any  area  of 
the  United  States  which  sufTers  a  disaster 
other   thun    an    cnemy-ca\i.sed   disaster.". 

Sec  80fi.  Title  \TII  of  the  Department  of 
Defense  Apnronrlatlons  .'Vuthorlzatlon  Act. 
1P75  (88  Stat.  408)   Is  repealed. 

Sec.  807  The  Secretary  of  Defense  Is  au- 
thorb'ed  and  directed  to  request  from  re- 
tiring military  officers  personnel  and  civilian 
personnel,  of  a  grade  GS~13  cr  above,  who  are 
employed  in  military  procurement,  sugges- 
tions for  metliods  to  Improve  procurement 
policies.  Including  Ideas  for  Improving  com- 
petitive bidding  aiid  eliminating  any  inequi- 
ties that  may  exist.  The  result  shall  be  made 
of  personnel  during  their  last  month  of  em- 
ployment and  they  shall  be  allowed  reason- 


able time  during  working  hours  during  the 
last  month  to  complete  their  voluntary  re- 
port to  be  submitted  upon  retirement.  The 
Secretary  or  his  designate  shall  quarterly 
furnish  the  Armed  Services  Conamlttees  cf 
the  House  of  Representatives  and  Senate  a 
copy  of  al!  such  recommendations  and  the 
re.sponse  of  the  Department  of  Defense 

Sec  808.  (a)  Prior  to  March  :.  1977,  the 
Committees  on  Armed  Services  of  the  House 
cf  Representatives  and  the  Senate  shall 
Jointly  conduct  and  complete  a  comprehen- 
sive study  and  investigation  of  the  past  and 
projected  costs  and  effectiveness  of  attack 
aircraft  cr.rrlers  and  their  task  forces.  This 
Investigation  shall  Include  consideration  of 
possible  alternatives  to  attack  aircraft  car- 
riers and  their  escorts.  The  result  of  this 
comprehensive  study  shall  be  considered 
prior  to  any  authorization  or  appropriation 
for  the  production  or  procurement  of  addi- 
tional attack  aircraft  carriers. 

(b)  In  carrying  out  such  study  and  Inves- 
tlgatlcn.  the  Committees  on  Armed  Services 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  and  the  Sen- 
ate are  authorized  to  call  on  all  Government 
agencies  and  such  outside  consultants  as 
such  committees  may  deem  necessary. 

Sfc  809  That  this  Act  may  be  cited  as  the 
"Department  of  Defense  Appropriations  Au- 
thorization Act,  1977". 

Mr.  CULVER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  for  a  point  of  order? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Yes. 

Mr.  CULVER.  I  wonder  whether  or  not 
there  hais  been  a  time  agreement  arrived 
at  on  thi,s  particular  bill  and  amend- 
ment.'; thereto? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  None,  and  none 
seems  to  be  in  sight. 

Mr.  CULVER.  It  is  the  concern  of  the 
Senator  from  lov.-a  that  there  be.  if  at  all 
possible,  some  understanding,  particu- 
larly with  regard  to  the  amendments  on 
the  B-1  bomber. 

It  seems,  given  the  im.portance  of  that 
nieasure.  that  maximum  attendance  be 
possible,  and  I  wondered  if  the  chairman 
of  the  committee  could  possibly  give  me 
any  indications  of  the  timetable  he  fore- 
saw in  consideration  of  this  biU 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Well.  Mr.  President,  I 
will  defer  to  the  leader  if  he  would  like 
to  answer  first. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD  The  question  was 
raised  if  there  was  a  time  limitation,  and 
the  ansv.er  was  in  the  negative;  and, 
furthermore,  that  at  the  moment  there 
was  no  prospect  in  sight  for  a  time  agree- 
ment, because  of  various  objections  which 
have  been  brought  to  my  attention  But 
as  to  how  long  this  would  take,  I  am 
sure  that  both  the  Senator  from  Iowa 
and  the  Senator  from  Mississippi,  the 
manager  of  the  bill,  can  answer  it  far 
better  than  I. 

Mr.  STETnNxS.  Mr  President,  if  I  may 
answer  further,  the  leader,  of  course,  is 
correct,  there  has  been  no  attempt  to  get 
a  time  agreement  yet.  In  fact,  the  bill  is 
being  called  up  a  little  nhead  of  what  was 
expected  because  of  something  that  hap- 
pened to  anothe;-  bill. 

So  far  as  the  chairman  can  .'^ee.  we 
could  have  some  debate  this  aftenioon. 
get  started  on  it  I  am  verj-  piad  for  the 
bill  to  get  its  place  on  the  calendar  and 
to  be  the  peniilng  matter  wiUi  all  dis- 
pat-ch  possible. 

It  is  understood  that  the  military  con- 
struction authorization  bill  will  have  an 
interlude  this  afternoon  for  it.  Presum.p- 
tively  it  will  pass  rather  readily.  Tomor- 
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row,  of  course,  there  wouJd'be  further 
time  for  debate  I  do  not  kncAv  what  the 
leader's  plan.s  are  for  toniorRivv  exactly, 
but  I  think  the  Senator  fronn  Iowa  and 
I  could  recommend  a  time  agrt^ment 
without  any  diniculty  after  we  have 
Uilkeci  it  o\-er  I  want  hlni  to  have  ,il!  ilie 
time  he  needs  and  all  to  ha---  tiino  I 
consider  it  a  ver>'  Importiint  amendment. 
But  I  am  particularly  anxlou"  for  the 
Senate  to  get  a  chance  to  ps^ss  this  bill 
next  week,  and  I  think  the  Senator  from 
Iowa  wishes  so  to  do 

Mr  CULVER  Yes,  sir.  The  Senator 
from  Iowa  has  no  intention  of  attempt- 
ing t^  delay  this  bill  althou^li  I  am  con- 
cerned that  Uie  time  circum.stances  here 
do  require  u.s  to  take  it  uji  in  tiif  absence 
of  all  the  Senators  even  being  currently 
In  posse.ssion  of  a  committee  rei)ort,  so 
certainly  it  seems  to  me  objection  would 
be  appropriate  along  those  lines. 

If  there  is  any  possibility  that  the 
amendment  on  the  B-1  bomber  would  be 
called  in  order  or  scheduled  for  tomor- 
row or  Monday,  given  the  anticipated 
absence  of  Members  who  have  a  direct 
interest  and  concern  in  this  particular 
amendment.  I  would  be  constrained  to 
request  tliat  tlie  vote  occur  today  on  that 
amendment,  if  necessary. 

Could  I  have  tlie  assurance  from  the 
chairman  that  a  vote  on  that  B-1 
amendment  would  not  occur  tintU  next 
Tuesdav? 

Mr.  STENNIS  Well,  my  only  hesi- 
tancy is,  of  course,  we  have  to  make  a 
start,  and  I  consider  that  an  important 
amendment.  We  can  get  some  other 
things  out  of  the  way  that  would  suit 
the  Chairman  better.  I  mean  the  general 
presentation  of  the  bill.  We  have  tliree 
or  four  subcommittee  chairmen,  and  we 
have  the  ranking  members  of  that 
group,  and  I  hope  they  will  take  the 
floor.  I  do  not  know  just  what  other 
amendments  there  will  be.  But  may  I 
ask  the  leader.  Is  there  something  else  to 
come  on  Tuesday  under  the  present 
plan,  some  other  matter  to  be  up  on 
Tuesday  next? 

Mr  MANSFIELD,  at  the  moment  the 
answer  Is  In  the  negative — oh,  yes.  there 
i.s.  the  antitrust  bill,  which  has  been 
agreed  to  by  the  Senate  to  be  taken  up 
some  time  Tuesday  next.  I  had  forgotten 
that. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Is  there  controlled  time 
on  that  yet? 

Mr   MANSFIEI-D.  No. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  You  see  that  takes  care 
of  Tuesday,  and  there  are  many  things 
we  can  be  doing  tomorrow  and  Monday. 

My  firm  request  Is  though  that  we  get 
back  on  this  bill  and  pass  It,  If  at  all 
possible,  next  week  before  we  go  out 

Mr.  CULVER  Mr  President,  I  think  I 
have  made  clear  my  concern,  and  In  the 
absence  of  any  assurance  that  there  will 
be  no  votes  occurring  with  regard  to  the 
B-1  amendments  prior  to  Tuesday — the 
votes  could  occur  on  that  day — but  In  the 
absence  of  such  assurance,  I  would  be 
constrained  to  object  to  the  considera- 
tion of  the  legislation  today  or  I  would 
offer  that  the  B-1  amendments  be  voted 
on  today,  but  In  the  absence  of  such 
assurance,  I  think  there  are  many  rea- 
sons why  the  bill  should  not  be  taken  up 
at  all  now. 


Mr  MANSFIELD  Mr.  President,  if 
the  Senator  will  yield  there,  the  leader- 
ship made  a  commitment  that  If  at  all 
possible  this  bill  would  be  taken  up  to- 
day, and  tlie  leadership  does  not  give  Its 
word  lightly.  Because  of  a  situation  over 
which  we  had  no  control  relative  to  the 
military  arms  sales,  we  find  ourselves  in 
a  box  whereby  we  have  to  take  up  this 
bill,  and  while  the  taking  up  Is  debata- 
ble— Mr.  President,  a  parliamentarj'  In- 
quiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator will  state  the  Inquiry. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  What  Is  the  pending 
business? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  report  the  pending  business. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows : 

H.R  12438.  a  bUl  to  authorize  appropria- 
tions during  the  fiscal  year  1977,  and  for 
other  purposes. 

Mr.  CULVER.  Excuse  me,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, point  of  Inquiry.  Has  that  motion 
been  ruled  on  by  the  Chair?  Because  I 
was  reserving  tlie  right  to  object  while 
I  posed  my  point  of  order  or  my  inquiry 
to  the  Chair  with  regard  to  what.  If  any, 
agreements  were  understood. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
Is  before  the  Senate 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  What  was  the  rul- 
ing of  the  Chair? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
Is  before  the  Senate. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  to  me?  I  think  it  wUl  serve 
the  purpose  of  all  if  we  can  have  an 
agreed  time  on  the  B-1  amendments  for 
Wednesday. 

Mr.  CULVER  For  Wednesday? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Yes. 

Mr.  CULVER.  I  thank  the  chairman 

Mr.  STENNIS.  There  are  two  amend- 
ments, as  I  understand,  on  the  B-1.  The 
Senator  has  an  amendment  himself,  and 
I  anticipate  the  Senator  from  South  Da- 
kota's amendment  will  be  to  strike  it  all 
out.  Maybe  we  could  get  together  and 
have  an  agreement  as  to  both  of  those 
amendments  at  the  same  time  on  a  time 
limitation. 

Mr.  CULVER.  I  would  certainly  like 
the  opportunity  to  confer  with  the  chair- 
man on  It. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  And  that  we  proceed 
with  all  other  parts  of  the  bill.  Mr. 
Leader,  the  best  we  can  on  time  agree- 
ments, but  we  would  work  out  a  time 
agreement  tiiis  afternoon  on  the  B-1 
bomber.  Is  that  satisfactory? 

Mr.  CULVER.  I  appreciate  the  consid- 
eration of  the  chairman. 

Mr.  STENNIS  The  Senator  from  Ari- 
zona is  here  and  I  would  like  for  him  to 
take  the  floor. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President.  If 
the  Senator  will  yield,  the  minority  lead- 
er has  indicated  that  yesterday  he  ob- 
tained unanimous  consent  tr  take  up 
the  antitrust  bill  on  Tuesday.  I  think 
the  majority  leader  knows  tiiat  bill  Ls 
not  going  to  be  finished  in  1  day. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  That  is  correct. 

Mr  GOLDWATER.  In  all  probability 
it  will  take  a  lot  of  discussion. 

The  chairman  of  my  committee  indi- 
cates that  voting  on  the  B-1  on  Wednes- 


day would  be  all  right  with  him.  It  would 
also  be  all  right  with  me.  But  are  we 
going  to  be  certain  we  can  vote  on  :t 
on  Wednesday  or  are  we  going  to  be  faced 
with  a  filibuster  type  situation  where  we 
will  be  precluded  from  deciding  what  to 
me  Ls  the  only  major  amendment  that 
will  be  offered  against  this  bill,  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Iowa'' 

Mr.  MANSFIELD  If  the  Senator  will 
yield.  I  would  be  prepared  to  make  a 
unanimous-consent  request  that  the 
pending  business  on  Wednesday,  which 
will  be  the  antitrust  proposal,  be  laid 
aside  temporarily,  and  that  at  that  time 
there  be  an  hour  on  the  McGovem 
amendment,  an  hour  on  the  Culver 
amendment  if  the  McOovem  amendment 
fails,  and  that  at  the  conclusion  of  that 
period  of  time,  if  the  Senate  finds  it 
satisfactory,  there  would  be  votes  at  the 
end  of  that  time  period  on  each  amend- 
ment. 

Mr  GOLDWATER.  Could  we  consider 
a  time  certain? 

Mr.  M.ANSFIEIJD  Yes. 

Mr,  GOLDWATER  I  say  tliat  because 
putting  this  \ote  off  until  Wednesday 
does  raise  problems  with  a  number  of 
Senators  on  our  side,  probably  InvolviiiK 
cancellation  of  many  graduation  speech- 
es out  In  the  Far  West,  which  we  are 
happy  to  do,  but  If  we  could  have  a  time 
certain  where  we  could  consider  the 
amendment — do  we  not  have  another 
amendment  coming  up.  I  say  to  my 
friend  from  Iowa? 

Mr.  CULVER.  I  am  sorry? 

Mr.  GOLDWATER  The  McGovem 
amendment  is  Senator  Hart  gonit;  to  of- 
fer an  amendment  on  the  B-1? 

Mr.  CULVER.  I  just  do  not  know, 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  I  thank  the  Sena- 
tor. 

Mr  CULVER  I  am  not  aware  of  any 
others  than  those  two 

Mr.  GOLDWATER  The  McGovem 
amendment  would  strike  all  considera- 
tion of  the  B-1.  The  Senator's  amend- 
ment would  merely  be  the  one  to  postpone 
the  de<.'lslon 

Mr.  CULVER    That  Is  correct 

Mr.  GOLDWATER  I  have  no  objec- 
tion to  voting  then,  providing  we  are 
certain  that — and  I  want  to  have  the 
majority  leader  hear  thLs — so  that  we  are 
certain  some  time  Wednesday  we  know 
w'e  are  going  to  vote  on  the  B-1  amend- 
ments, whatever  they  misht  be. 

We  can  argue  about  them  In  between. 
For  example.  I  do  not  care  to  say  any 
more  about  the  B-1.  except  po.sslblv  a 
little  dialog  with  my  friend.  I  discussed 
it  with  Senator  Proxmire  at  great,  great 
length,  not  that  anvbodv  is  going  to  read 
It. 

I  think  I  speak  for  the  Tactical  Air 
Subcommittee.  We  have  had  no  differ- 
ences on  the  Tactical  Air  Subcommittee. 

So  I  do  not  think  there  is  goinK  to  be 
a  lot  said  about  this  bill  after  the  Sena- 
tor from  Mi.ssi.ssippi  has  made  the  intro- 
duction. 1  think  the  bill  could  pass  very 
quickly. 

Mr  MANSFTELD  If  my  colleagues 
will  allow  me.  I  would  like  to  suggest  the 
ab.sence  of  a  quorum  to  .see  if  we  can 
reach  an  agreement,  but  before  I  do  so, 
I  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Vemiont. 

Mr.    LEAHY     Mr.    President.    I    ask 
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unanimous  consent  that  Douglas  Racine 
of  my  stafT  be  granted  privilege  of  the 
floor  during  all  debate  and  votes  today. 

The  PRESIDLN'G  OFFICER  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  LEAHY.  Mr.  President,  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

Tlie  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  It  is  so  ordered 


GUARD  AND  RESERVES  FORCES  FA- 
CILITIES ALITHORIZATION  ACT, 
1977 

Mr.  MANSFIELD  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  pending 
b'oslness  be  laid  aside  for  the  time  be- 
mg  and  that  the  Senate  turn  to  the  con- 
sideration of  Calendar  No.  814  'S.  3434  > . 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Tlie  bill 
will  be  stated  by  title.  The  a.ssistant  leg- 
islative clerk  read  as  follows: 

A  bin  (S.  3434)  to  authorize  certain  con- 
Btructlon  at  military  Installations,  and  for 
other  purposes 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  Montana?  Without  objection,  the 
Senate  will  proceed  to  Its  immediate 
consideration. 

Mr  MANSFIELD  Mr.  President,  the 
purpose  of  bringing  this  up  at  this  time, 
which  was  anticipated  at  a  somewhat 
later  period,  is  to  see  if  some  agreements 
can  be  worked  out  between  the  contend- 
ing groups  vis-a-vis  the  B- 1  bomber. 

Mr.  S\'MINGTON  addressed  the 
Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The  Sen- 
ator from  Missouri. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President,  the 
bill  before  the  Senate  provides  for  con- 
struction and  other  related  authority  for 
the  military  departments  and  defense 
agencies  within  and  outside  the  United 
States,  Including  authority  for  all  costs 
of  military  family  housing  and  the  con- 
struction of  facilities  for  the  Reserve 
forces. 

The  adminL<:tration's  request  this  year 
was  conservative — S3 .368.2 1 5 ,000 — down 
nearly  one-half  billion  dollars  from  the 
$3,853,705,000  authorized  last  year 

After  careful  consideration,  tiie  Armed 
Services  Committee  reduced  the  admin- 
istration's request  by  $78,430,000.  Tlie  bill 
before  you  provides  $3,289,785,000  in  new 
authority.  During  its  deliberations  the 
committee  denied  or  deferred  project'^  of 
questionable  validity  or  low  priority  and 
the  bill  before  you  contains  those  proj- 
ects that  the  committee  considers  neces- 
sary to  provide  for  the  most  essential 
construction  needs  of  the  Department  of 
Defense, 

A  maior  jxirtion  of  the  bill  provides 
authority  to  operate  and  maintain  the 
military  family  housing  inventor>-.  Over 
one-third  of  the  total  authority  in  the 
bill  is  required  to  pay  military  family 
housing  utility  bills  and  to  perform  es- 
sential maintenance  to  keep  the  housing 


Inventory  from  deteriorating.  The  re- 
quirement for  new  family  housing  has 
been  drastically  reduced,  as  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  and  the  Department  of 
Housing  and  Urban  Development  have 
cooperated  to  encourage  the  private 
housing  Industry  to  provide  ofl-base 
quarters  for  the  militar5-.  This  bill  au- 
thorizes just  over  1.000  new  units  of 
family  housing,  primarily  for  locations 
experiencing  a  buildup  of  forces  which 
the  local  community  cannot  accommo- 
date. 

Mr,  President,  I  would  like  to  take  .lust 
a  few  moments  to  highlight  major  proj- 
ects that  are  included  In  this  bill. 

The  largest  facility  ever  authorized  in 
a  single  military  construction  bill  is  con- 
tained in  this  bill — the  aeropropulsion 
systems  test  facility.  This  facility,  at  a 
cost  of  $437,000,000,  is  designed  to  be  able 
to  test  the  next  generation  of  jet  engines 
which  will  operate  at  speeds  and  alti- 
tudes tliat  exceed  the  capabilities  of  our 
current  test  facilities.  The  Arnold  Engi- 
neering Development  Center,  Tullahoma, 
Tenn.,  which  Is  the  current  center  of  jet 
engine  technology  in  this  countrj-,  will 
be  the  site  of  the  proposed  facility.  The 
committee  examined  this  request  In  great 
depth  and  found  complete  support  for 
tlie  proposal  from  the  Department  of 
Defense.  NASA,  the  National  Science 
Foundation,  and  the  aircraft  industry'.  I 
might  comment  that  both  our  allies,  the 
French,  and  our  adversaries,  the  Soviets, 
have  jet  engine  test  facilities  that  far 
exceed  the  capabilities  of  the  current 
United  States  facilities.  Tlie  committee 
endorses  this  project  without  qualifica- 
tion. 

For  the  second  year,  the  Department 
of  Defense  has  requested  authority  to 
upgrade  the  physical  security  of  our  nu- 
clear weapoi^s  storage  sites.  The  commit- 
tee remains  concerned  with  this  effort 
because  of  the  incomprehen.=;ible  conse- 
quences of  some  dissident  element  get- 
ting their  hands  on  a  nuclear  device. 
This  year's  bill  contains  nearly  $120  mil- 
lion In  authority  for  this  purpose  and  the 
committee,  in  its  report  on  the  bill,  has 
again  included  strong  language  to  cause 
the  Department  of  Defense  to  give  this 
effort  top  priority. 

Finally,  Mr.  President,  a  brief  com- 
ment on  the  committee's  ba.se  realine- 
ment  provision,  section  612.  It  Is  extrem.e- 
ly  important  that  the  record  be  clear  on 
what  this  provision  is  and  what  it  will  do. 
Essentially,  the  provision  puts  into  law 
the  procedures  row  followed  by  tJie  De- 
partment of  Defense  in  effecting  base 
closures  and  significant  reductions.  The 
committee  feels  strongly  that  decisions 
regarding  base  closures  and  reductions 
are  properly  made  by  the  Department  of 
Defense,  and  that  each  such  decision 
should  not  be  contingent  on  approval  or 
disapproval  by  Congress. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  tremendous  Im- 
pact of  these  decisions  on  the  lives  of  the 
l>eople  affected  make  it  inciuiibent  on  the 
Congress  to  insure  that  the  decisionmak- 
ing process  is  open  and  thorough,  and, 
above  all,  that  the  decision,  when  ren- 
dered is  justified.  I  am  well  aware  that 
in  1965  President  Johnson  vetoed  a  mill- 
tar>-  construction  bill  because  it  con- 
tained a  very  restrictive  base  closure  pro- 


vision. This  section  612  does  not  usurp 
the  prerogat;ves  of  the  executive  branch 
of  our  Government:  It  merely  formalizes 
a  procedure  and  a  schedule  into  law.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  list  of  re- 
cently announced  candidate  base  closures 
and  reductions  that  would  be  affected  by 
this  provision  be  printed  In  the  Record 
at  the  conclusion  of  my  remarks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

'See  exhibit  1.) 

Mr.  SYMINGTON  Mr.  President,  if 
this  provision  is  enacted  for  the  first  time 
the  Department  of  Defense,  the  Congress, 
and  the  people  affected  vrill  know  exactly 
where  they  stand  regarding  potential 
base  realinements. 

Mr.  President,  I  t)elieve  I  have  covered 
the  salient  features  of  the  bill  before  you. 
The  committee  feels  that  tills  bill  pro- 
vides for  the  highest  priority  construc- 
tion needs  of  the  Department  of  Deferise. 

ExHtBrr  1 
Recently  announced  candidate  actiom  that 

would  te  affected  by  S  3434,  section  612 

Civilians 
Poft  reduced 

Army: 

Pt    Ord.  Cal 506 

Rock  Island  Arsenal,  111 320 

Savanna  .^rmy  Depot,  111 413 

JefTerson  Provlnp  Ground,  Ind 438 

Aberdeen  Proving  Ground,  Md 741 

Fort  Devens    Mass 846 

Picatlnny  Arsenal.  N  J 280 

Forts  Hamilton  and  Totten,  N.Y 604 

Fort  Indlantown  Gap.  Pa 819 

New  Cumberland  Army  E>epot,  Pa 1,418 

Fort  Buchanan,  Puerto  Rico 466 

Arllnpton   Hall   Station.   Va 588 

Vint  Hill  Farm-s.  Va    448 

Hary    Diamond    Development    Center, 

Adelphl,   Md 775 

Troop  Support  Command  and  Aviation 

Systems  Command.  St.  Louis 414 

Navy: 

Naval    Electronics   Center 370 

Key  We.'t  Naval  Air  Station,  Fla 638 

Naval  Ship  Repair  Facility.  Guam...  330 
Naval  Weapons  Support  Center,  Crane, 

Ind   445 

Navy    Logistics    Control    OfiBce.    Bay- 

onne.    N.J 370 

Navv  Resale  Svstems  Office.  Brooklyn, 

NY 734 

Naval  Air  Station.  Corpus  Chrtstl,  Tex  877 

Safeguard,    Grand   Porks,   N.D 290 

Boiling  Headquarters  Command 250 

Selfrldpe  Air  Force  Base,  Mlcb 235 

Air  Force : 

Craig  Air  Force  Base,  Ala 550 

Lorlng  A!r  Force  Base,  Maine 465 

Klncheioe   Air  Force  Base.  Mich 467 

Rlchard5-Geba-:r  Air  Force  Ease,  Mo..  1,677 

WPbb  Air  Force  Base.  Tex 700 

Defense 
Defense  Clothing  Plant,  Philadelphia 

Pa 1,600 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  "Who 
seeks  recoEmition'' 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  Mr  Preside:  t.  If  I  may. 
I  would  like  to  have  a  v.-ord  with  the  man- 
ager of  tiie  bill,  if  he  is  through  with  his 
presentation  Has  the  Senator  com- 
pleted':' 

Mr  SYMINGTON  May  I  say  to  my 
able  friend  from  New  York,  there  has 
been  a  little  .luggling  around  today  be- 
tween three  different  bills.  I  am  trying  to 
cooperate  with  the  leadership  on  the  least 
controversial  of  these  bills 

I  am  glad  to  see  the  able  Senator  from 
South  Carolina  in  the  Chamber.  To  the 
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best  of  our  knowledge,  there  is  no  prob- 
lem incident  to  the  bill  and.  therefore,  we 
took  it  up  at  this  time  because  the  leader- 
ship wanted  to  expedite  the  various  mat- 
ters of  the  Senate. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  thank  my  colleague.  I 
have  a  question  I  would  like  to  put  to 
him. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  I  would  be  very 
glad  to  attempt  to  answer  it. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  We  have  a  big  problem  in 
New  York  with  Fort  Drum,  where  some 
80,000  Army  active  and  Reserves  train 
each  year.  I  have  been  there  and  the  fa- 
cilities are  terribly  run  down.  The  House 
has  provided  an  estimated  S8.4  million  to 
deal  primarily  with  new  medical  and  bar- 
racks facilities.  The  Senate  has  omitted 
it  from  the  bill.  I  wrote  to  Senator  Sten- 
Nis  under  date  of  May  10  and  asked  if 
he  would  be  kind  enough  to  look  into  the 
matter,  but  it  has  been  omitted. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  at  this 
point  the  letter  to  which  I  referred,  dated 
May  10,  1976,  addressed  to  the  Honorable 
John  C.  Stennis.  chairman.  Senate 
Armed  Services  Committee,  p.nd  included 
therein  are  the  attachments  which  are 
referred  to  in  the  letter.        1 

There  being  no  objectionithe  material 
was  ordered  to  be  pnnted  m  the  Record. 
as  follows :  I 

U.s|  Senate, 
Washington.  DC,     fay  10,  1976. 
Hon.  John  C.  Stennis, 

Chairman,  Armed  Service  C  >vimlttee,  US. 
Senate,  Russell  Bulldin  ,  Washington, 
D.C. 

Deab  John:  On  March  11  wrote  to  you 
concerning  the  proposed  i  KpendUure  of 
sums,  now  estimated  at  $8.4  i  lUllon,  for  new 
medical  and  barracks  fncUitle  at  Port  Drum, 
New  York  where  as  many  (  b  80,000  Army 
active  and  reserve  soldiers  t  aln  each  year. 
As  you  may  know,  the  House  Vrmed  Services 
Committee  has  Included  this  amount  In  Ita 
version  of  the  Military  Const!  ictlon  Author- 
ization bUl. 

The  upgrading  of  the  An  y  facilities  at 
Fort  Drum  has  attracted  con!  derable  atten- 
tion throughout  the  Northeas  as  units  from 
states  throughout  the  area  i  aln  there.  To 
provide  you  with  document  ktlon  of  this 
widely  felt  concern,  I  enclos*  letters  from 
five  governors  and  seven  adji  tant  generals, 
oil  expressing  their  support  fo  the  improve- 
ment of  some  of  the  facilities  at  Fort  Drum. 

I  very  much  hope  that  in  Its  consideration 
of  the  Military  Construction  Authorlzatioii. 
the  Senate  Armed  Services  <!  smmlttee  will 
look  very  closely  at  this  mattJ  and  give  the 
proposed  new  medical  and  bar  acks  facilities 
at  Port  Drum  its  favorable  a  islderatlon. 

Thank  you  for  your  consld(   atlon. 

With  best  regards. 
Sincerely, 

Jacc  I  K.  JAvrrs. 

Septem  iek  9,   1975 
Hon.  Martin  R.  Hoffman. 
Secretary  of   the  Army.  Depat  .ment  of  the 

Army.    The    Pentagon,    Wa»  ington,    DC. 

Dear  Mr.  Secretary  :  On  Augu  t  7th,  eighty- 
two  members  of  the  House  of  R  presentatlves 
co-signed  a  letter  to  you.  iri" which  they 
recommended  the  following:  Tlmt  Fort  Drum 
be  properly  funded  and  malntated  for  year- 
round  training  of  Reserve  Comfcnents;  that 
concurrent  with  upgrading  of  facilities,  at 
least  on  Activo  Armv  armore*!  or  mecha- 
nized brigade,  and  an  engineer  (lonstructlon 
unit  be  permanently  assigned  atVort  Drum; 
and  that  Fort  Dlx  continue  to  fee  used  for 
the  conduct  of  basic  combat  ain  advanced 
individual  training. 


I  support  this  Congressional  request  and 
urge  you  to  implement  the  proposals  ex- 
pressed in  their  letter. 

The  imbalance  in  the  number  of  Depart- 
ment of  Army  installations  located  In  the 
Northeast  compared  with  other  section*  of 
the  country  continuee  to  grow.  The  imple- 
mentation of  these  propKxsals  will  not  only 
reverse  this  trend  but  will  enhance  National 
Guard  and  Reserve  training. 
Sincerely, 

Hugh  L.  Carey. 

State  of  Vermont, 
Mnntpelier,  Vt..  September  19.  197S 
Hon  Hugh  L  Carey. 
Governor  of  New  York. 
Executive  Chamber. 
Albany.  N.Y. 

Dear  Governor:  On  August  29,  1975,  I 
wrote  to  the  Honorable  Martin  R.  Hoffman, 
Secretary  of  the  Army,  in  Washington,  DC. 
personally  endorsing  the  improvement  of 
facilities  In  Fort   Drum,  New  York. 

I    fully   support    your   initiatives    in    this 
respect,  since  Port  Drum  Ls  the  main  train- 
ing facility  for  the  Vermont  National  Guard. 
Yours  very  truly, 

Thomas  P.  Salmon. 

State  or  New  Hampshire, 

Concord,  NJi. 
Hon.  Hugh  L.  Caret, 

The  Governor  of  New   York,  State  Capitol. 
Albany.  NY. 

Dear  Governor  Carey  :  You  will  recall  that 
last  month  I  wrote  to  the  Department  of  the 
\rmy  at  your  suggestion  concerning  their 
plans  for  Port  Drum  and  Port  Dix.  I  have 
received  the  enclosed  reply  from  them  which 
may  be  of  interest  to  you  nr  your  staff. 

If  there  is  anything  else  you  feel  I  should 
do  In  this  matter,  please  let  me  know. 
Warm  personal  regards. 
Sincerely, 

Meu>rim  Thomson. 
Enclosure. 

Concord.  N.H. 
Seotember  29, 1975. 
Hon.  James  R.  Schlesinoer, 
Secretary  of  Defense.  The  Pentagon,  Wash- 
ington, DC. 

Dear  Mr.  Secretary:  I  would  strongly  urge 
you  to  take  demonstrable  action  regarding 
the  rehp.bllltatlon  of  Fort  Drum,  the  station- 
ing of  slgnincant  combat  units  of  the  Active 
Army  in  the  Northeast,  and  the  retention  of 
Fort  Dlx  as  a  Combat  and  Advanced  In- 
dividual Training  Center. 

Like  other  Governors,  I  am  deeply  con- 
cerned over  the  lack  of  major  Active  Army 
Combat  Troop  Units  In  the  Northeast  and 
the  deteriorating  conditions  of  training 
faculties  for  our  Army  National  Guard  and 
the  United  States  Army  Reserve  Units  at 
Port  Drum,  and  the  contemplated  deactiva- 
tion of  Port  Dlx  as  the  United  States  Army 
Basic  Combat  and  Advanced  Individual 
Training  Center. 

As  Governor,  I  have  visited  our  National 
Guard  Units,  at  Port  Drum  on  several  oc- 
casions and  am  cognizant  of  the  imbalance 
in  the  number  of  defense  Installations  lo- 
cated in  the  Northeastern  part  of  the  United 
States  compared  with  other  sections  of  the 
country. 

I  hope  you  will  reassess  your  position  on 
this  matter. 

Sincerely. 

Meldrim  Thomson,  Jr. 

PROVIDENCr,    R.I., 
September  18.  1975. 
Hon.  Hugh  L.  Caret, 

Gorernor  of  New  York.  Executive  Chamber, 

Albany.  N.Y 

Dear  Governor  Carey:  This  is  in  reply  to 

your  letter  of  September   12.  1975  In   which 

you  expressed   your  concern  over  the  con- 


templated deactivation  of  Port  Dix  and  the 
deteriorating  training  facilities  at  Port  Drum. 
Enclosed  Is  a  copy  of  a  letter  which  I  have 
forwarded  to  the  Secretary  of  Defense  ex- 
pressing my  concern  with  regard  to  the  affect 
that  these  contemplated  actions  could  have 
on  our  slate. 

I  wish  to  thank  you  for  bringing  this  to  my 
attention  and  I  trust  that  a  favorable  re- 
sponse wUl  be  received  from  the  Secretary  of 
Defense. 

Sincerely. 

Philip  W.  Noel. 

Gove7~nor. 


The  Commonwealth  or  MASSACHCfsrrTS, 

Boston,  Mass.,  October  7,1975. 
Hon.  Hugh  L.  Carey. 

Governor  of  the  State  of  New  York,  Execu- 
tive Chamber,  Albany,  N.Y. 

Dear  Governor  Carey:  I  appreciate  your 
letter  requesting  my  support  for  the  re- 
habilitation of  Fort  Drum,  the  location  for 
training  of  significant  units  of  the  Active 
Army  and  National  Guard  In  the  Northeast, 
and  the  retention  of  Port  Dlx  as  an  active 
training  center. 

Recently,  the  Boston  Globe  carried  a  release 
indicating  that  the  Secretary  of  the  Army 
had  ruled  that  Port  Dlx  wUl  remain  open  at 
its  present  level  of  operation.  This  action  is 
most  welcome  and  significant.  I  strongly  sup- 
port the  efforts  to  rehabilitate  F\)rt  Drum  and 
to  locate  major  active  Army  units  in  th» 
Northeast. 

As  you  may  know,  the  Massachusetts  Army 
National  Guard  annually  sends  the  major 
portion  of  its  unit  to  Port  Drum.  Although 
we  are  increasing  our  utilization  of  Camp  Ed- 
wards on  Cape  Cod.  I  have  not  as  yet  visited 
Port  Drum.  However,  I  have  been  advised 
that  considerable  upgrading  of  Its  facilities 
must  be  made  to  increase  its  training,  hotis- 
ing.   and  recreational   fa<-llltles 

Additionally.  I  strongly  support  tlse  :cx:a- 
tion  of  major  active  Army  units  In  the  North- 
east, particularly  In  Port  Devens.  Such  ac- 
tion would  provide  direct  association  with 
counterpart  National  Guard  units  and  would 
provide  significant  Impact  on  the  economic 
situation  of  our  region. 

I  have  forwarded  a  copy  of  this  letter  to  the 
Secretary  of  Defense  and  the  Secretary  of 
the  Army. 

Sincerely, 

Michael  S.  Dukakis 
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OmcE  or  the  Assistant  Secretary, 

Washington,  DC,  October  9. 1975. 
Hon.  Hugh  L.  Carey, 
Governor  of  New  York, 
Albany,  NY. 

Dear  Governor  Carey:  This  responds  to 
your  letters  of  9  September  1975  to  the  Sec- 
retary of  Defense  and  the  Secretary  of  the 
Army  concerning  stationing  of  Active  Army 
units  in  the  Northeastern  United  States,  par- 
ticularly at  Fort  Drum,  New  York;  funding, 
rehabilitation  and  maintenance  of  facili- 
ties at  Port  Drum,  and  the  retention  of  Fort 
Dlx,  New  Jersey  as  a  major  US  Army  Train- 
ing Center. 

The  problem  of  upgrading  facilities  at 
Fort  Drum  Ls  equally  true  of  many  other 
Army  installations.  The  Army  National 
Guard  initiated  a  program  in  FY  1969  to 
rehabilitate  facilities  at  Port  Drum.  The 
program  in  past  years  has  ranged  from  $1.0- 
$2.5  million  annually  for  upgrading  troop 
facilities  and  training  areas  there.  The  pro- 
jected funding  for  FY  1976  is  approximately 
82. B  million.  The  expenditures  for  mainte- 
nance and  repair  work  to  the  existing  facili- 
ties at  Fort  Drum  Increased  approximately 
25  percent  from  FY  1974  to  FY  1975  and 
we  would  expect  further  Increases  In  FY 
1976. 

The  Army  reccgnizes  that  the  field  train- 
ing facilities  at  Port  Dnim  muld  support 
Increased  utilization.  There  wivs  a  ■substan- 


tial Increase  at  Fort  Drum  In  both  Active 
Army  and  Reserve  Component  training  from 
the  period  1974  to  1976.  Active  Army  bat- 
talion level  training  there  Increased  from 
one  to  five  battalions.  Reserve  training  at 
Port  Drum  increased  from  56.000  to  76.000 
personnel  from  1974  to  1975.  The  1976  Army 
training  program  is  yet  to  be  published,  but 
it  is  tentatively  planned  to  program  the 
same  level  of  activity  at  Fort  Drum  as  In 
1975.  The  Army  Is  also  studying  the  possi- 
bility of  stationing  various  types  of  Active 
Army  units  at  Fort  Drum  on  a  permanent 
basis  in  terms  of  benefits  to  the  Arjay  and 
costs  associated  with  construction  of  per- 
manent facilities. 

Port  Dix  has  been  built  up  over  the  years 
to  accommodate  a  training  mission.  The 
total  Investment  there  is  approximately  $200 
million.  However,  as  the  Army  completes  its 
drawdown  from  the  Vietnam  era  peak  of 
1.57  million  to  a  strength  of  785.000  military 
personnel  with  the  necessary  new  programs 
to  produce  better  soldiers  laster  through  One 
Station  Training,  adjustments  to  the  train- 
ing base  must  be  made. 

The  Army  Is  currently  conducting  a  study 
to  determine  the  future  mission  of  Port 
Dlx,  with  the  goal  of  minimizing  personnel 
turbulence  and  the  economic  Impact  on  the 
surrounding  area.  The  Army  recognizes  the 
value  of  keeping  and  continuing  to  make 
use  of  facilities  already  available  at  Fort 
DIX. 

I  can  assure  you  that  the  Army  is  main- 
taining an  open  mind  on  Fort  Dlx  and  Fort 
Drum.  The  Army  understands  and  fully 
appreciates  your  concern  for  the  future  of 
these  installations  and  for  the  future  of 
an  Army  presence  In  the  Northeastern 
United  States. 
Sincerely. 

Harold  L.  Brownman. 
Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Army.  {In- 
stallations and  Logistics) . 


Department  op  Military  Attairs, 

,4nni'<ne.  Pa.,  March  26,  1976. 
Hon.  Robert  C.  McEwen, 
U  S.  House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Mr.  McEwen:  Major  General  Green- 
llef  has  Indicated  to  me  that  you  have  taken 
action  to  Improve  the  facilities  at  Port  Drum. 
New  York  for  use  by  National  Guard  and  Re- 
serve Troops.  Since  the  Pennsylvania  Na- 
tional Guard  sends  a  large  contingent  of 
troops  each  year  to  Port  Drum.  I  commend 
rou  on  the  initiative  you  have  taken  to  up- 
grade the  facilities  at  that  training  site. 

To  be  very  frank  with  you,  I  must  tell  you 
that  I  am  even  more  concerned  with  the  de- 
teriorating conditions  of  our  facilities  here 
at  Port  Indlantown  Gap.  Pennsylvania.  I  so- 
licit your  support  in  our  effort  to  move  the 
Department  of  Defense  to  invest  more  of 
their  budget  in  this  very  excellent  National 
Guard  and  Reserve  training  site.  F\irther, 
since  Pennsylvania  sends  a  large  number  of 
troops  Into  New  York  each  year  to  train,  I 
suggest  that  New  York  reciprocate  by  send- 
ing troops  to  Pert  Indlantown  Gap  In  Penn- 
sylvania. Your  considerable  Influence  in  this 
area  would  be  very  helpful. 

Again,  thanks  for  the  strong  support  you 
have  given  to  the  construction  program  at 
Fort  Drum. 

Sincerely, 

Harry  J   V.ir.n  Jr  . 

Major  General. 
The  Adjutant  General. 


Camp  Keyes, 
Augusta.  Maine.  March  26,  1976. 
Hon.  Robert  C.  McEwen. 
VS.  House  of  Representatives. 
Wa'^htngton    DC 

Dear  Mr.  McEwen:  I  have  recently  learned 
of  your  very  much  appreciated  stand  for  Im- 
provement of  funding  and  utUlzatlon  of  Fort 
Drum,  New  York. 


From  what  I  have  heard  of  the  hearing  on 
March  11  by  the  military  construction  Sub- 
committee of  the  House  Appropriations 
Committee,  your  presentation  should  be  most 
helpful  in  a  reevaluation  of  the  rightful  part 
Port  Drum  should  play  In  the  Army  train- 
ing program. 

The  Maine  Army  National  Guard  has 
trained  many  years  at  Fort  Drum  and  we 
have  first  hand  knowledge  of  the  potential 
offered  by  Fort  Drum  if  given  its  appropriate 
share  of  the  Army  training  site  support  dol- 
lar. 

Thank  you  for  your  help. 
Sincerely, 

PAtT,  R.  Day, 
Major  General.  MeNG. 
The  Adjutant  General. 

State  or  Ne:w  Jersey, 
Department  of  Defense, 
Trenton.  N.J.,  March  25,  1976. 
Hon.  Robert  C.  McEwen, 
U.S.  House  of  Representatives , 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  McEwen:  I  have  been  advised  of 
your  recent  representations  to  the  Military 
Construction  Subcommittee  about  construc- 
tion programs  at  Fort  Drum  My  advice  is 
that  you  strongly  supported  the  improve- 
ment of  facilities  at  Fort  Drum  for  the  use  of 
the  National  Guard  and  Army  Re.'^erve  Our 
Armored  Division  in  New  Jersey  stan'ls  to 
gain  a  great  deal  to  any  Improvement  of  fa- 
cilities at  Fort  Drum  and  we  are  deeply  In- 
debted to  you  for  your  strong  support  of 
such  a  program. 
Sincerely, 

Wilfred  C.  Menard.  Jr  , 
J»fa/or  General.  NJARNG. 

The  Chief  of  Staff. 

State  of  New   York. 

DivisTON   or  Mn,rTARV   Aff.mr? 

Albany.  N  Y..  March  24.  1976. 
Hon,  Robert  C   McEw^en.  VS.  Hou.^e  of  Rep- 
resentatives.   Wa-^hington,   DC. 
Dear   Mr.    McEwen:    Thank    you   for    your 
contint;ed  presona:  .'-■upport  for  the  construc- 
tion pr:-gram  a*  Fort  Vruir.   I  was  Informed  of 
your  extensive  participation  during  the  mili- 
tary construction   Subcommittee   hearing  of 
the    House    Appropriations    Committee    on 
March  11. 

In  my  former  role  as  Acting  Commls.=.|oner 
of  Commerce  and  now  as  the  Chief  of  Staff 
to  the  Governor  I  concur  that  Fort  Drum 
must  continue  as  a  viable  training  slie  for 
both   active    and    reserve    forces 

For  your  information,  I  have  had  numer- 
ous discussions  with  my  counterparts  in 
Washington  to  insure  that  Fort  Drum  does. 
in  fact,  get  its  proper  sliare  of  Active  .^rmy. 
National  Guard  and  Reserve  appropriations. 
I  look  forward  to  meeting  with  you  at 
your  convenience  to  discuss  ways  to  accom- 
plish our  mutual  objective;  that  is  the  en- 
hancement of  the  entire  Fort  Drum  facility. 
Sincerely, 

Vito  J.  Castellano. 

Major  General. 
Chief  of  Sfa"  to  the  GorernoT. 


The    Commonwealth    or    Massa- 
chusetts, MiLTTARY  Division. 

Boston,  Ma.'f  .  March  22    1976. 
Hon.  Robert  C.  MoEwrN, 
U.S.  House  of  Representatives. 
Washington.  DC. 

Df;\r  RKPRTSFNTATnT  McEwEN :  I  havff  been 
advtsed  of  your  keen  Interest  in  the  im- 
provement of  facilities  at  Fort  Drum  par- 
ticularly during  the  recent  hearl:;ps  of  the 
military  construction  subcommittee  of  the 
House   Appropriations   Committee 

As  you  know,  a  majority  of  the  Massachu- 
sett.s  Army  National  Guard  conducts  Its  an- 
nual training  at  Fort  Drum  and  on  Its  be- 
half I  would  like  to  extend  my  thanks  for 
your  interest  and  concern  in  this  matter. 

The  improvement  of  Port  Drum  facilities 
is    of    utmost    importance    to    the    National 


Guard  and  Ar.-ny  Reserve  particularly  If  the 
Reserve  Components  are  ic  continue  improv- 
ing their  readiness 
Afjaln.  thank  you  for  ycur  support. 
Sincerely. 

V.'iH.'.N     V  AJ.TANIAN. 

Major  General.  Mc.-fARSG. 

The  Adyutant  General. 

The  St.ite   of  New   HAv-PSHrsi. 

Concord,  y  Ji  .  March    19.  1976 
Hon   Robert  C  McEwen, 
r.S,  Hi:,.te  of  Rep'csentatives, 
Wash^nQto^).  D  C 

Dear  Cono.p.essman  McEwen  I  have  re- 
cently been  apprised  of  your  efforts  In  sup- 
port of  Fort  Dr,;::.  ii:.d  .  '  y.  ur  strong  sup- 
Dort  tor  develo»;::g  anci  l:-;iprovlnp  this  facil- 
ity. 

New  Hampshire  has  beer,  sending  National 
Guard  troops  :o  Fort  Drum  since  1951  and 
we  wholeheartedly  support  and  appreciate 
your  desire  to  upgrade  thLs  installation. 

As  the  only  sizeable  training  area  In  the 
northeast  suitable  for  division  level  train- 
ing, I  feel  it  extremely  important  to  our 
National  Defense  needs  to  maintain  and 
develop  Fort  Drum  for  year  round  use. 
Again,  thank  you  for  your  support 
Sincerely, 

John  Btatsos 
Major  General.  AGC  SHSG. 

The  Adjutav.f   General. 

State      of      Rhoiji      I.s:.ant      a.vd 
Pro\td-Nce    Plantations 

Prov\dence.  F.  .1  ,  Ma".  ';  IS,  1976. 
Hon.  Robert  C   McEwen, 
U.S.  House  of  Revre.'entatives, 
Washington,  D  C 

Dear  Mr.  McEwen:  I  have  learned  from 
Major  General  (Ret.i  Francis  S.  Greenllef. 
Executive  Vice  President  of  the  Natlona'. 
Guard  Association  of  the  United  States, 
that  you  voiced  your  strong  support  for 
the  Improvement  of  facilities  at  Port  Drum. 
New  York,  at  a  House  Approjinritions  Com- 
mittee hearing  held  on  11   March   1976, 

As  you  probably  know.  Rhode  Island  Army 
National  Guard  units  have  used  Fort  Drum 
for  many  years,  and  It  ha?  bee::  particularly 
vital  for  our  Artillery  units.  We  have  In 
Rhode  Island  an  .A.rtlUery  Group  and  two 
artillery  battalions  comprising  near'.y  1000 
officers  and  enllsred  men  Because  of  the 
severe  restrictions  imposed  on  our  artillery 
unit."^  at  Camp  Edwards.  Massachusetts,  the 
nearest  suitable  facility  available  for  artillery 
training  is  Fort  Drum. 

I  wish  to  thank  you  for  your  support  and 
should  you  desire  any  additional  information, 
please  do  not  hesitate   to   contact   me 
Sincerely, 

Leonard  Holland. 

Major  General, 
Cr^r-.rrtand-.np 

TEsmtOKY    'T'F    the     Honoraf.i  e     Rceert     C 
MCEWZN    Before    the    StrBCOMMirrEE    on 
Military  Construoti^n  At~i^HrRiz,',TiON  or 
the  Senate  Committee  on  Armed  Services 
Mr.   Chairman,   I   appreciate   the   opportu- 
nity to  appear  before  this  Committee  on  two 
items    wliich    I    consider    to    be    of    extreme 
urgency.    Both    pertain    to    Fort    Drum.    New 
York,  where  upwards  of  80,000  Reserve  Com- 
ponent   citizen    soldiers    ilnc:ur;ing    four    of 
the  U.S.  Army's  total  of  eight  National  Guard 
Divisions)    conduct  Annual  Training;    where 
Reserve   Component    units   from    the   North- 
east conduct  weekend  drills  throughout  the 
fall,   winter   and   spring  months;    and   where 
active  duty  units  of  all  services  conduct  win- 
ter training. 

First,  I  will  discuss  the  desperate  need 
for  a  new  medical  dispensary.  This  project 
Is  essential  to  replace  an  outmoded.  35  year 
old,  temporary  medical  facility  and  to  re- 
store the  X-rav  and  surgery  capability  lost 
as  a  result  of  a  fire  In  March.  1972,  At  pres- 
ent,  there  Is   no  surgery   capability   and    the 
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only  X-ray  capabUUy  comes  fr4m  a  portable 
machine  set  up  In  an  over-crt)wded  physi- 
cal examination  room  Of  the  sdrawllng  inasa 
of  46  one-story  old  wooden  bflldlngs,  only 
•Ix  are  heated--lncludlng  one  iixea  where  a 
potbelly  stove  la  the  only  source  of  heat.  It 
ts  a  fire  hazard,  as  was  demonstrated  by  the 
ftre  in  1972  It  Is  a.  maliitenanca  burden.  The 
emergency  room  can  accommodate  only  two 
persons  at  a  time  I  oould  go  oit  and  on.  but 
these  pictures,  which  I  am  leaiflng  for  your 
examination,  show  the  probleni  better  than 
I  can  describe  It.  After  seeing  thiKse,  I  am  cer- 
tain that  you  will  ajjree  that  thjs  Is  a  deplor- 
able facility  for  providing  m^lcal  care  to 
any  human  being,  and  Ls  totalqr  Inadequate 
to  serve  the  medical  and  dent^  needs  of  a 
military  community  whose  ix>p(ulatlon  often 
exceeds  10,000.  I  think  you  will  also  agree 
that  It  would  be  a  waste  of  mon^y  to  attempt 
to  restore  tbls  facility  to  a  bar«  ly  acceptable 
standard. 

This  medical  facility  serves  a  full-time 
patient  population  of  over  6,00)  active  mili- 
tary, retired  military  and  depeidents.  From 
May  through  September,  ther(  Is  an  aver- 
age of  10.000  Reserve  Component  and  Active 
duty  military  personnel  at  For  ,  Drum.  Dur- 
ing peak  periods  there  are  as  n^any  as  15,000 
present  at  one  time.  Active  Arn  y  units  come 
to  Fort  Drum  from  other  Pos  a  for  winter 
training.  During  February  aloi.e,  there  was 
an  average  of  1,164  Army.  JIarlne  Corps 
and  Navy  Construction  (Seab^e)  units  in 
training  there.  While  the  facility  is  Inade- 
quate to  handle  routine  care  lor  this  large 
number  of  troops.  '.:  would  be  disastrous 
should  a  mass  casualty  sltuatloi]  ever  occur — 
easily  resulting  in  untold  losa  of  life  and 
limb.  Ironically,  some  of  the  flnnt  doctors — 
specialists  and  surgeons — In  the  Nation  are 
assigned  to  Reserve  Component  units  which 
train  at  Port  Drum.  Their  ablll  Ids  would  be 
restricted  to  First  Aid  and  field  expedients 
should  such  a  situation  occu-.  Two  local 
civilian  hospitals  In  Watertov  n.  10  miles 
away,  are  seriously  overcrowded  The  nearest 
military  Installation  with  mot  em  medical 
facilities  Ls  Grlfflss  Air  Force  Bise,  80  miles 
away. 

Further,  this  facility  Is  Inidequate  In 
meeting  training  requirements  of  Reserve 
Component  medical  units  which  come  to 
train  there.  It  would  be  completely  unsatis- 
factory In  meeting  Fort  Drum's  mobilization 
responsibility  for  a  50-bed  hospital. 

I  am  not  asking  that  this  hospital  be 
replaced  by  a  new  hospital.  But.  to  meet 
minimum  medical  needs.  I  am  asking  that 
this  Committee  authorize  the  construction 
of  a  permanent  health  complex,  to  IncUide  a 
10  chair  dental  clinic  and  a  20  ted  (expand- 
able to  SO  beds)  dispensary  with  emer- 
gency room,  out-patient  clinic,  pharmacy, 
laboratory  and  other  necessities  This  wou'.d 
replace  what  is  presently  being  used  In  this 
totally  Inadequate  facility  and  v  ould  restore 
the  surgery  and  full  X-ray  caj:  ability  The 
estimated  cost  la  $3  3  million.  Certainly,  this 
Is  a  modest  sum  when  we  consl  ler  that  the 
health  and  welfare — and  even  the  very 
lives — of  so  many  Reserve  Compcnent,  active 
military,  retired  military  and  deiendents  are 
at  stake  The  Army  has  recognized  that  the 
existing  health  clinic  Is  In  need  of  replace- 
ment and  has  programmed  this  for  FY  79. 
X  do  not  believe  we  can  afford  to  wait  that 
long  when  the  need  Is  so  appar<nt  and  im- 
mediate. 

Next,  I  would  like  to  discuss  tlie  need  for 
an  Improved  barracks  facility  t<  accommo- 
date active  military  and  Reserve  Component 
troops  of  all  services  which  tniln  at  Fort 
Dr\un  during  the  winter  and  for  wrtlve  Army 
troops  which  are  on  temporary  duty  there 
for  long  periods  during  the  summer.  The 
lOth  Special  Forces  conducted  winter  train- 
ing at  Fort  Drum  for  one  month  this  winter. 
1.2()<)  .Marines  spent  almost  a  mon^h  In  winter 
trainlni,'  there.  A  battalion  of  tht  82nd  Air- 
borne Division  was  flown  up  thers  for  train- 


ing Two  Naval  Construction  i.Seabeesi  bat- 
tallorm  trained  there  thU  winter  While 
admittedly  the.se  trixjp.s  are  there  for  winter 
training,  their  training  perlixls  are  of  such 
duration  that  they  spend  time  in  garrison 
and  they  deserve  t<;>  live  in  suitable  quarters 
Additionally,  from  April  through  September 
each  year,  about  500-600  active  Army  tnxips 
are  sent  to  PVirt  Drum  to  support  Reserve 
Component  training. 

Theee  men  on  TDT.  who  leave  modern 
permanent  faclluiee  at  other  Poets,  deserve 
to  live  In  decent  accommodations  while  per- 
forming this  Important  mission.  In  fact,  the 
Secretary  of  the  Army  announced  recently 
that  an  engineer  company  would  be  sent  TDY 
to  F\3rt  Drum  from  March  until  November. 
These  men.  who  will  be  there  during  thU 
extended  period,  deserve  decent  living  condi- 
tions, and  the  Reserve  ComF>onent  units 
which  come  to  Port  Drum  on  weekends  dur- 
ing cold  winter  months  oould  use  these  bet- 
ter facilities.  Certainly,  then,  an  improved 
set  of  buildings  would  be  well  utilized  and 
are  fully  Justified. 

The  National  Ouard  has  been  engaged  In 
a  cantonment  renovation  project  at  Fort 
Drum  for  several  years  and  are  still  at  It, 
but  this  should  not  be  confused  with  what 
I  am  propoaLng.  They  are  putting  on  steel 
aiding  and  providing  for  automatic  hot  water, 
but  not  renovating  the  interior  of  the  build- 
ings. Here  is  a  picture  of  the  exterior  before 
renovation.  Here  Is  a  picture  of  the  renovated 
exterior.  After  renovation,  they  are  colorful 
and  quite  attractive  from  the  outside.  But 
here  are  pictures  of  the  interior  of  these 
same  buildings,  which  are  unfinished,  have 
holes  In  the  walls,  outmoded  latrines  and 
lighting,  etc.  While  this  preserves  these 
structures  and  enhances  their  outside  ap- 
pearance, It  In  no  way  changes  the  deplora- 
ble and  unllvable  Interiors  which  presently 
exist.  Further,  they  are  still  heated  by  coal 
fired  fumatces.  Supply  rooms  have  pot  belly 
stoves.  Firing  these  furnaces  and  stoves  takes 
away  valuable  training  time  during  winter 
exercises. 

In  recognition  of  this  dire  need.  I  had  pro- 
posed that  a  set  of  wooden  bulldlncs  be  re- 
habilitated .Senators  Javlta  and  Buckley  have 
supported  me  on  this.  However,  the  Army  has 
Indicated  that  it  would  prefer  construction 
of  a  permanent  type  buUdlng  which  would 
be  more  economical.  The  permanent  barracks 
would  accommodate  300  personnel  The  cost 
would  Include  a  600  man  mess  hall  which 
would  be  utilized  by  other  support  personnel 
as  well  as  barracks  occupants.  More  Impor- 
tantly. It  would  provide  a  more  economical 
single  mess  hall  (rather  than  the  construc- 
tion and  operation  of  3  mess  halls)  should 
another  barracks  be  constructed  at  a  later 
date.  This  wUl  cost  »5.1  mUllon.  They  have 
programmed  this  for  FY  78.  While  T  defer  to 
their  Judgment  that  a  permanent  facility  be 
constructed  rather  than  rehabilitating  the 
World  War  n  wooden  buildings.  I  belle  i-e  that 
the  need  Is  of  such  urgency  that  It  should 
be  Included  In  the  FT  77  budget.  With  this 
the  Army  now  agrees. 

Again,  I  thank  you  for  the  opportunity  ot 
appearing  before  this  Committee  I  would 
appreciate  thoughtful  consideration  and  ap- 
proval of  these  worthwhile  and  necessary 
projects. 

VS.  SSNATK, 

WasMngton,  D  C. 
Hon   James  R.  Schlesincxb, 
Secretary  of  Defense. 

Dear  Mb  Secretary:  We  are  writing  to  you 
In  conjunction  with  the  letters  of  August  7 
sent  to  j'ou  and  Secretary  of  the  Army  Des- 
ignate Horrman  signed  by  82  members  of  the 
Hou-ie  of  Representatives  regarding  the  un- 
deru.se  of  Department  of  Defense  facilities  In 
the  nine  Northeastern  states  We  share  fully 
the   concerns   expressed   in   those  letters. 

We  have  witnessed  with  Increasing  con- 
cern the  ever  growing  list  of  Department  of 


Defen.se  facilities  In  the  Northeast  that  have 
either  been  closed  or  substantully  reduced 
In  their  activities  with  a  cotmnen.s urate  eco- 
nomic loss  to  the  area  While  it  Is  under- 
standable that  closings  and  reductions  must 
be  made  In  the  Interests  of  efficiency  and 
consolidation  to  meet  the  needs  of  a  cost 
effective  national  defense,  we  are  quite  dis- 
turbed by  tlie  apparent  pattern  of  base  re- 
organizations that  brings  cloelngs  and  reduc- 
tions in  the  Northeast  and  consolidations 
and  expanded  or  new  facilities  In  other  areas 
of  the  country. 

A  most  compelling  example  In  this  regard 
is  that  in  the  fiscal  year  1976  Dt'partment 
of  Defense  Military  Construction  Authoriza- 
tion request,  the  Department  sought  $800 
million  for  twelve  Southern  states  and  $448 
million  for  three  Pacific  states  but  only  S54 
million  for  the  nine  Northeastern  .states.  In 
view  of  the  availability  of  defense  facilities 
In  the  Northeast  that  are  now  not  use^l  to 
their  full  potential,  this  disproportionate  al- 
location of  Military  Construction  funds  seems 
Incomprehensible,  As  pointed  out  to  you  in 
the  correspyondence  that  you  have  received 
from  the  82  members  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
senUtlves.  Fort  Drvim.  New  Yorlc  and  Fort 
Dlx,  New  Jersey  are  two  excellent  examples 
of  facilities  In  the  Northeast  that  are  much 
underused  and  which,  given  the  proper  sup- 
port from  the  Department  of  Defense,  wotild 
help  to  provide  the  Northeast  with  Its  •fair 
share"  of  defense  oriented  facilities. 

We  look  forward  to  working  with  you  in  a 
spirit  of  cooperation  In  an  effort  to  redress 
this  Imbalance  that  deeply  concerns  us,  and 
we  would   be  moet   Interested   to  hear  what 
proposals  the  Department  of  Defense  would 
be  willing  to  make  In  this  regard. 
Sincerely, 
Signed  by  Senators  Javlts.  Bucklev.  Case. 
WUllams,  H  Scott.  Schwelker.  RIblcoff, 
Kennedy.  Brooke,  Leahy.  Stafford,  Mc- 
Intyre,  Durkin,  Muskle.  Hathaway.  Pell, 
and  Pastore 

Mr,  JAVITS.  My  point  L<;  this:  I  under- 
.stand  thrit  there  may  well  be  sujij^ort  for 
this  particular  matter  from  the  Depart- 
ment. I  am  sorry  that  appp.rently  Ls  not 
available  today  when  the  matter  Ls  being 
debated,  but  It  is  not.  What  I  wanted  to 
do,  if  I  may.  rather  than  jeopardize  the 
whole  thing  by  an  amendment  which 
the  committee  would  probably  be  com- 
pelled to  oppose  In  the  ab.^ence  of  any 
advice  actually  In  hand  from  the  De- 
partment. Is  to  spread  off  record  our  need 
and  express  the  feeling  that  the  com- 
mittee might  ^;lve  It  prayerful  consider- 
ation in  conference. 

Mr  SYT^LNGTON  May  I  .say  to  the 
able  Senator,  this  matter  is  Included  in 
the  HoiLse  bill. 

Mr.  J.AVITS.  That  Is  right. 

Mr.  S-i-MINGTON.  One  of  the  re.isons 
it  was  left  out  of  this  b  U  Is  that  it  was 
not  requested  by  the  adminLstratlon.  by 
OMB.  I  will  as.sure  the  Senator  that  we 
will  recognize  his  Interest  in  conference, 
and  perhaps  we  can  leave  It  that  way  at 
thLs  time. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  understand  perfectly. 
I  was  just  going  to  add  the  additional 
fact  I  understand  a  communication  Ls 
coming  forward  from,  the  Department 
wliich   will  support  our  request. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  May  I  ask  the 
Senator  if  he  wxiuld  be  good  enough  to 
see  that  we  get  that  information  before 
we  go  into  conference  with  the  Hou.se, 
if  he  would  like  to  have  us  know  about 
It  and  prevent  it. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  ♦hank  my  colleague 
very  much. 
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Mr.  SYMINGTON.  I  thank  the  Sena- 
tor. 

Mr.  MUSIQE.  Mr.  President,  I  speak 
today  in  support  of  the  militan-  con- 
ilruction  authorization  bill  that  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services  has  re- 
ported. 

First.  I  want  to  extend  my  apprecia- 
tion to  my  friend,  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Missouri  'Mr.  Syming- 
ton*, for  the  efTori  he  has  devoted  to 
this  important  legislative  measure.  He 
has  brought  his  last  construction  bill  be- 
fore the  Senate;  it  is  a  good  bill,  it  is  be- 
low the  administration's  request. 

S  3434  proposes  an  authorization  level 
of  $3  29  billion  in  budget  authority,  a 
figure  $84  million  less  than  the  amended 
budget  rtqueM  ol  S3. 37  billion.  Outlays 
resulting  from  the  Senate  Committee 
proposal  are  rouglily  $3.19  billion  includ- 
ing outlays  for  this  authorization  bill  and 
prior  year  budget  authority.  This  out- 
lay total  is  only  $3  to  $4  million  less  than 
the  original  estimate  because  of  the  slov,- 
spendout  rate  associated  with  military 
construction  starts. 

The  effect  of  this  bill,  when  combined 
with  the  military  procurement  author- 
ization bill,  is  to  place  the  national  de- 
fense total  potentially  wiihm  the  func- 
tional target  set  by  Congress  in  the  first 
budget  resolution. 

Mr.  CASE.  Mr.  President.  I  strongly 
support  Senator  Javits  in  his  effort  to 
obtain  improved  facilities  for  Port  Drum, 
NY.  where  80.000  Army  National  Guard 
and  Reserve  component  citizen  soldiers 
from  Penn.'^^ylvania.  New  York,  the  six 
New  England  States,  and  the  50th  Ar- 
mored Division  from  my  own  State  of 
New  Jersey  conduct  annual  training 
each  summer  and  weekend  drills  during 
the  winter.  Our  New  Jersey  adjutant 
general.  Maj.  Gen.  Wilfred  C.  Menard. 
Jr..  has  long  urged  improved  facilities  at 
Fort  Drum 

While  I  can  appreciate  the  priority 
given  to  active  Army  needs,  our  Reserve 
component  troops,  which  form  the  back- 
bone of  our  national  defense,  deserve  to 
live  and  train  in  adequate  facilities,  too. 
They  have  backed  this  Nation  In  everj' 
war,  but  have  too  oft^'n  been  neglected  In 
pcicetime.  Approval  of  even  this  small 
request  v.ould  show  our  concern  and  en- 
hance the  mo!-ale  and  welfare  of  these 
Important  members  of  our  national  de- 
fense team. 

Mr  MANSFIELD.  Mr  President,  I  ask 
for  the  yeas  and  navs  on  final  passage. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there  a 
sufficient  second?  There  is  a  sufficient 
second. 

The  yeas  and  navs  were  ordered. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  to  the  able  Senator  from  Vermont. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The  Sen- 
ator from  Vermont  is  recognized 

Mr  LEAHY.  Thank  you.  Mr.  President. 

Mr  President,  for  .'^everal  years  the 
security  of  our  tactical  nuclear  weapons 
developed  tliroughout  the  world  against 
a  terrorist  threat  has  been  of  great  con- 
cern to  all  Americans.  Senator  Syming- 
ton, chairman  of  the  Military  Construc- 
tion Subcommittee  of  the  Armed  Serv- 
ices Committee,  has  over  the  years  made 
ever>-  effort  to  assure  the  Department  of 


Defense  of  adequate  funding  to  upgrade 
security  at  our  numerous  nuclear  weap- 
ons storage  sites.  In  1973  Senator  Pas- 
tore,  chairman  of  the  Joint  Committee 
on  Atomic  Energy,  and  Senator  Baker 
VLslted  several  nuclear  storage  sites  in 
Europe.  In  large  part  because  of  their 
observations,  efforts  to  upgrade  the  se- 
curity of  those  sites  were  made. 

However,  the  Armed  Services  Commit- 
tee concluded  last  year  that  the  process 
oi  upgrading  the  seciirity  of  our  nuclear 
weapons  storage  sites  had  not  been  pro- 
ceeding as  rapidly  as  possible.  Conse- 
quently, the  following  language  was 
added  in  the  report  on  the  militarj-  con- 
struction authorization  bUl  for  the  fiscal 
year  1976; 

The  Committee's  main  concern  Is  that 
the  Department  Is  not  moving  fast  enough 
In  this  area.  The  Committee  feels  that  It 
ha-s  taken  too  long  to  develop  plans  and 
criteria  and  that  definitive  action  Is  long 
overdue.  .  .  .  The  Committee  will  watch  this 
program  closely  and  Insists  that  It  be  given 
top  priority  In  execution. 

Mr.  President,  I  recently  \asited  a  num- 
ber of  our  nuclear  weapons  storage  sites 
in  Europe  and  held  lengthy  discussions 
with  our  NATO  commanders  on  our  abil- 
ity to  withstand  terrorist  attacks  on  those 
installations.  Last  month,  I  chaired  a 
sp>ecial  executive  sessicn  of  the  Military 
Construction  Subcommittee  to  further 
inve.stigate  the  progress  being  made. 
While  it  is  very  clear  that  security  has 
been  improved  substantially  in  the  past 
few  years— largely  through  the  efforts  of 
Senators  Symington,  Baker  and  Pas- 
TORE— there  is  still  a  great  deal  that  must 
be  done. 

Last  year  the  Congress  approved  the 
full  amount  reque.sted  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  for  site  improvements. 
Tills  year  the  Armed  Services  Committee 
has  again  approved  the  full  amount  re- 
quested, and  had  added  $7.4  million  to 
accelerate  the  Navy's  nuclear  weapons 
security  program.  I  urge  my  colleagues 
to  support  the  committee's  recommenda- 
tion. 

Becaase  there  are  Indications  that  the 
entire  upgrading  program  has  not  gone 
as  fast  as  Congress  has  intended,  the  fol- 
lowing language  has  been  added  in  this 
year's  report  which  will  enable  the  com- 
mittee to  closely  monitor  the  program; 

In  order  to  permit  the  Congress  to  stay 
abreast  of  the  progress  of  this  program,  be- 
ginning Immediately,  the  Department  of  De- 
fense Is  directed  to  report  to  the  Armed 
Services  Committee  of  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  on  a  bi-monthly  basis 
for  the  next  two  years  the  following  Infor- 
mation, as  a  minimum,  on  each  site  In  the 
nuclear  weapons  storage  site  upgrade  pro- 
gram: 

1.  Estimated  cost  (current  working  esti- 
mate ) 

2.  Design  start  date  r actual  or  estimated) 

3.  CofLstructlon  contract  award  date  (actu- 
al or  estimated) 

4.  Completion  date   (actual  or  estimated) 
5    Remarks    (Include   the  reason   for  any 

changes  frr.m  the  previous  report  and  other 
comments  as  appropriate  ) 

Mr.  President,  the  committee  has  also 
found  that  there  Is  a  need  to  improve  the 
security  at  storage  sites  for  our  chemical 
warfare  agents.  The  reporting  require- 
ments in  the  committee  report  will  allow 


the  committee  to  closeb'  monitor  the 
progress  of  this  new  program  and  to  as- 
sure that  no  delays  will  occur  in  the  ef- 
forts to  protect  these  sites  from  terrorist 
attack. 

I  thank  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Missouri  and  yield  the  floor  back  to  him. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President,  may 
I  respectfully  congratulate  the  able  Sen- 
ator from  Vermont  on  his  interest  in 
what  is  clearly  a  serious  problem  which, 
unless  we  do  something  about  it,  wUl  be- 
come steadily  more  serious.  I  would  hope 
it  is  just  one  of  many  efforts  to  recognize 
the  tremendous  changes  in  our  entire  de- 
fense posture  incident  to  the  develop- 
ment, location  and  the  possible  utiliza- 
tion of  nuclear  weapons.  I  congratulate 
him  for  his  work  on  this  which  has  been 
an  outstanding  effort  in  thLs  particular 
aspect  of  our  national  defense.  I  ap- 
preciate his  comments  today. 

Mr.  LEAHY.  I  thank  my  distinguished 
chairman. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  'Who 
seeks  recognition' 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  WiU  the  Senator 
yield? 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  I  am  glad  to  yield 
to  my  able  colleague. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  I  rise  to  commend 
the  Senator  from  Missouri  for  his  usual 
very  fine  job  in  a  field  that  Ls  not  easy. 
He  has  gotten  through  this  with  a  mini- 
mum of  trouble.  The  bill  is  easilj-  under- 
stood: the  report  is  well  done  As  one 
who  serves  with  him  but  never  actually 
does  him  any  good  as  helper.  I  want  to 
thank  him  for  a  verj-  fine  job.  I  know  I 
express  the  opinion  of  my  colleagues. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President.  I 
deeply  appreciate  the  comments  of  my 
friend,  the  able  Senator  from  Arizona. 
He  and  I  came  to  the  Senate  on  the  same 
day  a  great  many  years  ago  and  we  have 
seen  many  changes  and  watched  many 
developments  in  our  national  defense 
posture. 

Much  of  our  success  in  the  military 
field  has  been  due  to  his  constaiit  efforts 
in  this  area.  I  deeply  appreciate  his 
remarks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  'Who 
seeks  recognition? 

Mr.  McCLLTlE.  Mr.  President.  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  order  for  the  quonun 
call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON  Mr.  President.  I 
yield  to  the  able  and  distinguished  jun- 
ior Senator  from  Alabama. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  I  thank  the  di.stincnished 
floor  manager  of  'he  bill,  the  Senator 
from  Missouri  'Mr.  Symington')  for 
yielding  to  me  at  this  time. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  very  m.uch  inter- 
ested in  the  respective  provisions  in  the 
House  bill  and  in  the  Senate  bill  with 
regard  to  the  procedure  that  is  required 
for  the  closing  of  military  bases  in  the 
various  States,  whether  arbitrary  clos- 
ings should  be  made  or  to  prevent  arbi- 
trary closing.  Both  the  House  and  the 
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Senate  have  inserted  constru^tlve  provi- 
sions making  provision  for  the  proce- 
dure to  be  followed  in  such   ;ases. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  lan- 
guage of  the  House  amendment,  appear- 
ing starting  on  page  12971  <if  the  Rec- 
ord of  May  7,  1976,  an  amendment  by 
Mr  O'Neill,  be  printed  In  th»  Record  at 
thLs  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  he  amend- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  prtited  In  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr  ONen-r,:  Page 
40  after  line  24  Insert  the  follow  ing: 

Sec.  612.  (a)  None  of  the  funcs  authorized 
to  be  appropriated  by  this  Act  nay  be  used 
In  any  manner  to  effect,  or  imj  lement — 

(1)  any  closure  of  any  mlUtiry  inBtalla- 
tlon; 

(2)  any  reduction  In  the  lev*  1  of  civilian 
personnel  at  any  military  Inat.^ll)  tlon.  If  such 
reduction  would  reduce  by  more  than  50 
percent  the  level  of  such  pe  aonnel  em- 
ployed as  of  March  1.  1978.  at  such  Irstalla- 
tlon;  or 

(3)  any  construction,  conversion,  or  re- 
habilitation at  any  other  military  installa- 
tion (whether  or  not  such  instillation  Is  a 
military  Installation  as  denned  1 1  subsection 
(b)  of  this  section)  which  will  or  may  be. 
Incurred  as  a  result  of  the  reloca  Ion  of  civil- 
ian personnel  to  such  other  Installation  by 
reason  of  any  closure  or  reductl  )n  to  which 
this  section  applies:  before — 

I  A)  The  close  of  a  oi>.o-year  pjrlod  begin- 
ning on  the  date  on  which  the  Secretary  of 
the  military  department  notlflc  s  the  Con- 
gress In  writing  that  such  mil  tary  instal- 
lation Is  a  candidate  for  such  closure  or 
reduction: 

(B)  The  Secretary  concerned  submits  to 
the  Committees  on  Armed  Ser 'ices  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  and  th  »  Senate  the 
detailed  Justincatlon  of  the  proposed  closure 
or  reduction  together  with  the  ei  tlmated  fis- 
cal, economic,  budgetary,  envlror  mental,  and 
operational  effects  of  the  prop<ised  closure 
or  reduction,  Including,  but  not  limited  to, 
e.stlmates  of — 

( I )  the  amount  of  unemplcymi  nt  compen- 
satlon  which  will  be  paid  to  persjns  who  are 
unemployed  as  a  result  of  suet  closure  or 
reduction: 

(II)  the  amount  of  manpowe  •  retraining 
and  reloc.itlon  expenses  which  will  be  ex- 
pended for  persons  so  unemployjd:  and 

(III)  the  military  constructloi  and  reha- 
bilitation costs  (Including  housings  which 
will  be  Incurred  at  other  military  installa- 
tions In  order  to  accommodaU  personnel 
transferred  thereto  as  a  result  of  s  uch  closure 
or  reduction;  and 

(C)  Each  such  Committee  htm  lad  at  lea.st 
three  months  from  the  date  on  which  the 
report  referred  to  In  subparagr  iph  (B)  Is 
submitted  to  the  Committees  tc  asRess  the 
proposed  closure  or  reduction  ani  report  to 
its  respective  body  any  dlsagre*  ment  with 
the  proposed  closure  or  reductUn  prior  to 
expiration  of  the  one-year  perlcd  specified 
In  subparagraph  (A). 

(b)  For  purposes  of  this  sectio  i,  the  term 
"military  Installation"  means  my  camp, 
post,  station,  base,  yard,  or  oti  er  activity 
under  the  authority  of  the  Depirtment  of 
Defense — 

(1)  which  Is  located  within  iny  of  the 
several  States,  the  District  of  Coumbla.  the 
Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico,  or  Quam: 
and 

(2)  at  which  Is  employed  not  less  than  600 
civilian  personnel. 

(c)  This  section  shall  not  ap  aly  to  any 
closure  or  reduction  If  the  Presld<  nt  certifies 
to  the  Congress  that  such  closur  (  or  reduc- 
tion must  be  Implemented  for  rea  sons  of  any 
military  emergency  or  national  security  or 
If  such  notification  referred  to  1 1  subpara- 
graph (A)  occurred  prior  to  Januiry  1.  1976. 


Mr.  ALLEN.  I  also  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  a  quotation  from  the  report 
of  the  Senate  Committee  on  Armed  Serv- 
ices on  this  measure,  starting  on  page  5 
of  the  report  with  the  heading  "Base 
Reallnements."  and  ending  at  the  top  of 
page  7,  be  printed  in  the  Record  at  this 
point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
from  the  report  (No.  94-856)  was  ordered 
to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

BASK      REALINEMENT8 

The  committee  l.i  concerned  that  current 
procedures  used  by  the  Department  of  De- 
fense to  effect  base  closures  or  significant 
reductions  are  not  adequately  defined.  Near- 
ly evei^r  base  closure  announcement  made 
In  recent  years  ha.s  been  the  subject  of  litiga- 
tion that  Is  costly  and  time  con.-umlng  The 
committee.  In  adding  Section  612  to  the  bill, 
is  seeking,  not  to  unneceysarlly  limit  the  flex- 
ibility of  the  Department  to  realign  Its  base 
structure,  but  to  put  Into  law  the  base  re- 
alignment procedures  essentially  as  they  are 
now  accomplished  by  the  Department  of  De- 
fense. The  committee  feels  that  Section  612 
will  have  the  following  beneficial  effects:  (1) 
It  sets  a  specific  time  table  so  that  everyone 
affected  by  a  potential  action  can  plan  ac- 
cordingly, (2)  it  Insures  that  all  parties  con- 
cerned with  such  a  proposed  action  will  have 
the  opportunity  to  be  heard  and  to  contribute 
to  the  decLMoumaklng  process,  and  (3)  it 
affords  the  opportunity  for  the  Congress  to 
Influence  the  decision  if  there  Is  lna4equate 
Justification  The  committee  emphasizes  that 
Section  612  Is  not  a  means  for  the  Congress 
to  approve  or  dl.sapprove  of  every  base  cloeure 
or  significant  reduction:  to  the  contrary,  the 
committee  feels  strongly  that  decisions  on 
base  realignments  are  properly  made  by  the 
Department  of  Defense  Section  612  simply 
formaJl'-es  the  declslon-maUlng  process  In- 
suring that  the  Congre<;s  ha-T  the  opportunity 
to  exercise  Its  Constitutional  obligation  with 
regard  to  "raising  and  supporting"  the  armed 
ftirces. 

The  provision  first  places  a  prohibition  on 
(1)  any  base  closure.  (2)  any  significant  re- 
duction, defined  :i»  a  reduction  of  more  than 
250  civilian  employees  or  60  percent  of  the 
civilian  force  employed  as  of  the  end  of  the 
fiscal  year  preceding  the  year  In  which  Con- 
gress Is  notified  that  such  action  la  a  "can- 
didate", and  (3)  any  con.nructlon  In  sup- 
port of  such  a  closure  or  significant  reduc- 
tion, until  certain  actions  arc  taken. 

There  are  four  Rcquentlal  actions  required 
First,  the  Secretary  of  the  military  depart- 
ment concerned  must  notify  the  Congress  of 
a  "candidate"  action  Notification  to  Congress 
Includes  public  notice,  notice  to  the  Armed 
Services  Committees,  and  notice  to  affected 
Congressional  delegations,  as  well  as  formal 
notification  to  the  Speaker  of  the  Houie  and 
the  President  Pro  Tem  of  the  Senate.  The 
notification  should  Include  the  rationale  for 
the  action  being  selected  as  a  "candidate", 
and  the  estimated  personnel  and  economic 
Impacts  to  the  extent  that  they  can  be  deter- 
mined without  detailed  study. 

A  period  of  at  least  nine  months  must 
then  expire  during  which  time  the  dcclslon- 
maklng  process  Is  pursued.  During  this  pe- 
riod the  Department  Is  to  cooperate  fully 
with  affected  parties.  The  committee  recog- 
nizes that  "full  cooperation"  is  not  a  readily 
definable  term  and  that  the  test  of  "reason- 
ableness" will  have  to  be  applied.  The  com- 
mittee expects  the  Department  of  Defense 
to  respond  to  every  reasonable  request  for 
Information  that  can  be  accommodated 
within  the  time  frame  specified.  The  re- 
quirement for  "full  cooperation"  must  not 
delay  the  base  realignment  process.  The  pro- 
visions of  the  National  Environmental  Pol- 
icy Act  will  pertain  during  this  period  and 
the  committee  expects  each  potential  action 


to  bo  assessed  In  accordance  with  the  Act 
and  that  Environmental  Impact  Statements 
will  be  prepared,  when  required.  The  com- 
mittee considers  that  the  candidate  base 
closure  and  reduction  actions  announced  In 
late  March  and  early  April  of  1976  are  now 
In  the  nine-month  study  period  and  that 
preliminary  notification  has  been  accom- 
plished. 

The  decision  of  the  Secretary  of  the  mili- 
tary department  concerned  will  follow  the 
aforementioned  study  period.  The  decision. 
together  with  supporting  documentation 
and  estimates  of  the  consequences  of  the  de- 
cision will  be  furnished  to  the  same  parties 
that  received  notice  of  the  candidate  action. 

Finally,  a  90-day  period  must  expire  be- 
fore the  decision  may  be  implemented.  This 
waiting  period  Is  to  give  the  Congress  the 
opportunity  to  remedy  the  decision.  If  war- 
ranted; and.  more  Importantly,  to  permit 
those  people  affected  by  the  declFlon  to  make 
provisions  to  accommodate  the  decision 

The  committee  recognized  that  such  a  de- 
liberate process,  whUe  appropriate  during 
time  of  peace,  was  not  tolerable  in  time  of 
national  emergency  and  has  given  the  Presi- 
dent the  authority  to  override  the  provi- 
sions. If  he  deems  it  necessary. 

Mr  ALLEN.  There  are  differences  be- 
tween these  two  procedures.  I  ask  the 
floor  manager  of  the  bill,  the  distln- 
giii.shed  senior  Senator  from  Missouri 
(Mr.  Symington!  .  if  he  will  explain  and 
comment  on  the  differences  between  the 
ijrovLslons  of  the  two  bills. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
glad  to  respond  to  the  request  of  my  able 
friend  from  Alabama. 

There  are  three  important  differences 
between  section  612  of  the  Senate  bill 
and  section  612  of  the  Hou.se  bill  pertain- 
ing to  base  closures. 

First,  the  House  version  Is  a  1-year 
embargo  on  the  use  of  funds  authorized 
to  be  appropriated  in  the  fiscal  year  1977 
mllltarj'  construction  bill  As  such.  I  am 
not  sure  It  has  any  meaning  becau.se  the 
military  construction  bill  does  not  au- 
thorize funds  that  are  used  to  close 
bases  or  effect  reductions.  The  Senate 
version  is  permanent  legislation. 

Second,  the  thresholds  of  applicability 
are  different  The  House  version  applies 
to  closures  or  reductions  in  excess  of  50 
percent  at  installations  of  500  civilians 
or  more.  Under  the  House  version  an  in- 
stallation of  10.000  civilians  could  be  re- 
duced by  4.500  people  and  the  provLsion 
would  not  apply.  The  Senate  version  ap- 
plies to  closures  or  reductions  in  excess 
of  250  people  or  reductions  in  excess  of 
50  percent  at  installations  of  250  civilian 
or  more.  Applying  the  different  thresh- 
olds to  the  announcements  made  by  the 
Department  of  Defense  so  far  in  1976. 
the  House  version  affects  12  candidate 
actions  and  the  Senate  version  affects  31 
candidate  actions. 

Finally,  and  most  importantly,  the 
House  version  requires  that  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  submit  justification  for 
any  proposed  action  and  implies  that  de- 
cisions on  ba.se  clu.-ures  or  reductions  will 
be  made  by  the  Congress.  Serious  reser\'a- 
tions  have  been  expresed  that  this  may 
be  interpreted  as  preempting  the  power 
of  the  executive  branch  and  cause  the 
bill  to  be  subject  to  veto.  The  Senate 
version  recognizes  that  decisions  on  base 
closures  and  reductions  should  right- 
fully be  made  by  the  executive  branch 
but  establishes  a  schedule  for  the  deci- 
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sionmaking  process  with  a  90 -day  wait- 
ing period  following  the  decision  during 
which  time  the  Congress  can  remedy  any 
decision  that  is  not  adequately  justified 

Mr.  ALLEN.  I  thank  the  distinguished 
Senator  for  the  explanation.  In  other 
words,  as  I  understand,  the  Senate  ver- 
sion is  permanent  legislation,  whereas 
the  House  version  would  apply  only  to 
the  current  fiscal  year? 

Mr,  SYMINGTON.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  And  the  House  version 
may  really  not  be  applicable  attached 
to  this  bill  in  this  fashion:  Ls  that  cor- 
rect? 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  But  it  would  seem  also 
that  the  Senate  bill  would  give  protec- 
tion to  more  bases;  some  31  candidate 
actions  would  be  covered  by  this  Senate 
provision,  whereas  only  12  would  be  cov- 
ered by  the  House  provision. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Both  versions  will  be  in 
conference,  and  I  feel  sure  that  the  con- 
ference committee,  the  conferees  on  the 
part  of  the  House  and  of  the  Senate  both, 
would  be  interested  in  seeing  that  bases 
were  not  closed  in  an  indiscriminate 
fashion,  and  that  an  opportunity  be 
given  for  interested  citizens  to  offer 
their  reasons  why  the  bases  should  not 
be  closed,  to  protect  the  communities 
involved. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Let  me  say  to  the 
able  Senator  that  in  his  usual  prescient 
manner  he  has  gotten  to  the  core  of  what 
this  problem  is. 

It  is  very  easy  to  shut  bases  by  sign- 
ing a  piece  paper  in  a  building  around 
this  town,  but  it  has  a  very  serious  effect 
on  the  people,  the  citizens,  and  repre- 
sentatives of  the  Government,  who  are 
the  taxpayers  who  support  the  military 
estabUshment,  on  their  lives,  their  fu- 
ture— I  will  not  say  on  their  honor — but 
cei-tainly  on  their  lives  and  their  future. 

The  Senator  has  put  his  finger  on  ex- 
actly why  we  thought  this  legislation  was 
merited. 

And  may  I  say  that  when  we  go  to 
conference,  my  distinguished  colleague 
from  Missouri,  Congressman  Ichorp,  is 
the  chairman  of  the  subcommittee  in  the 
House  of  Representatives  on  militaiT 
construction,  and  I  am  confident  that 
we  will  reach  an  agreement  which  will 
satLsfy  the  Senator  from  Alabama. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  I  thank,  the  di.'^tingui'^hed 
Senator  from  Mis.souri. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President,  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  con.'^rnt  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Mr. 
Stone).  Without  objection,  it  Is  so 
ordered. 

Mr.  THURMOND  I  a.^k  unanimous 
consent  that  Miss  Marie  Dickinson  and 
Mr.  Edward  Kenney  of  the  .^taff  of  the 
Committee  on.  Armed  Services  be  ac- 
corded the  privilege  of  the  fioor  during 
corisideration  of  the  militarj'  con.-truc- 
tion  blU. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President.  I 
rise  in  supix)rt  of  S.  3434,  the  hscal  year 
1977  military  construction  authorization 
bill,  as  reported  from  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services.  This  bill  provides  $3.3 
billion  for  construction  of  facilities  for 
the  Active  and  Reserve  militar>'  sen'ices 

The  total  amount  approved  1'=^  $78.4 
million  less  than  that  requested  by  the 
administration. 

Mr.  President,  there  are  several  key 
items  in  the  bill  which  deserve  attention. 

NAVAL    SHIPYARD    CONETHUCTION 

In  recognition  of  the  need  to  improve 
maintenar.ee  and  overhaul  of  our  cur- 
rent ships,  the  committee  approved  and 
strongly  endorsed  the  $.j5..5  million  re- 
quested by  Navy  for  shipyard  moderniza- 
tion. This  is  one  of  our  mc-^t  important 
programs  and  the  building  of  these  .ships 
needs  to  be  continued  at  a  rapid  rale,  in 
view  of  the  fact  the  Soviets  have  de- 
ployed over  10  DELTA  submarines  in  the 
last  2  years. 

NUCLEAR    WEAPONS    SECTTRrTT 

The  subcommittee  should  be  com- 
mended for  giving  special  consideration 
to  upgrading  the  security  for  nuclear 
weapons.  Extensive  hearings  were  held 
to  examine  the  complexity  and  problems 
associated  with  the  develoi^ment  and 
implementation  of  new  method';  ol  .secu- 
rity storage  sites  for  thes-e  weapons. 

The  committee  authorized  S120  mil- 
lion toward  this  effort,  which  included 
an  added  funding  authorization  of  $7.4 
million  to  accelerate  the  Nav>'s  nuclear 
weapons  security  program.  Also,  sirong 
language  was  written  into  the  bill  and 
the  report  to  encourage  the  Department 
of  Defense  to  use  every  reasonable  re- 
source to  exi-'edite  tliis  program. 

MILITAHY   FAMILY  HOUSING 

Over  one-third  of  the  total  authority 
in  this  bill  is  provided  for  the  operation 
and  maintenance  of  family  housing.  It 
is  essential  that  funds  be  budgeted  to 
insure  adequate  h^usinp  for  our  military 
personnel  if  we  are  to  maintain  a  high 
quality  military  force 

BASE  CLOSrRES 

This  bill  also  contains  a  provision  rela- 
tive to  prior  notice  of  base  closures.  Tlie 
committee  felt  that  the  communities  af- 
fected by  a  potential  base  realinement 
should  have  an  opportunity  to  be  heard 
and  participate  in  the  deci'^ionmaking 
process. 

The  committee,  however,  stressed  that 
the  final  authority  in  such  matters  must 
rest  with  the  Department  of  Defense 
and  the  Chief  Executive,  although  con- 
sultation with  the  effected  communities 
should  help  ease  any  resultant  economic 
problems. 

Mr.  President,  in  closing  let  me  say 
that  this  is  an  important  bill  and  de- 
serv'es  careful  consideration  by  this  bocH-. 
Tl^.e  Military  Constructio'^.  Subcommit- 
tee, chaired  by  the  dL^tincuished  Senior 
Senator  from  Missouri  i  Mr.  vSymington  i  . 
conducted  extensive  hearings  on  all  ele- 
ments of  this  bill.  In  this  committee  effort 
he  was  ably  a':sisted  by  the  distinguished 
Senior  Senator  from  Texas  iMr.  Tower) 
who   is    the    ranking    minority   member 


of  the  Military  Construction  Subcommit- 
tee. 

Mr.  President,  the  chairman  of  this 
subcommittee,  the  distinguisl'ied  Senator 
from  Missouri  Mr.  Symington',  went 
tlioroughly  into  these  matters  and  extra 
consideration  ha.^  been  given  to  the  var- 
ious questions  raised,  and  Senator  Sym- 
ington was  always  courieoub  and  as- 
sisted in  every  way  the  members  of  the 
subcommittee  to  obtain  information  to 
arrive  at  soui:;d  conclusions.  I  commend 
the  able  Senator  from  Missouri  for  his 
hne  service  on  this  subcommittee  as 
chairman  and  also  for  the  excellent  serv- 
ice he  rendered  m  this  particular  mat- 
ter. 

Also.  I  thmk  we  should  recognize  our 
able  staff,  and  Mr.  James  C.  Smith,  who 
held  overall  responsibility  for  the  mili- 
tary construction  authorization  bill  and 
his  very  competent  secretary,  Mrs,  Jeanie 
Kiilgore.  have  v%orked  hard  m  bringing 
this  bill  m  a  proper  lorm  to  the  Senate 
Floor 

Mr,  Pre.-ident.  I  urge  the  Senate  give 
this  legislation  prompt  attention  and 
approval, 

Mr.  McINTYRE  Mr  President.  I  call 
the  attention  ol  our  colleagues  to  a  smaD 
but  significant  part  of  this  years  militar\- 
construction  bill.  $12,173,000  is  included 
for  miodernization  of  the  Portsmouth 
Naval  Shipyard  at  Portsmouth,  N.H.,  and 
Kittery.  Maine 

After  nearly  10  yea.'-.'-  of  uncertainty 
as  to  vvhetiicr  it  would  remain  open,  the 
Portsmouth  Shipyard  has  been  firmly 
established  as  a  needed,  functioning,  effi- 
cient, and  competitive  shipyard.  Since 
the  Department  of  Defense  decided  4 
years  ago  that  the  Portsmouth  Shipyard 
would  become  the  Navy's  chief  over- 
haul and  conversion  lacility  in  the  North 
-Atlantic  region  for  the  new  SSN-688 
cla.ss  submarine,  we  have  worked  for  a 
much -needed  program  of  modernization 
to  maintain  and  improve  the  quality  of 
this  facility. 

In  the  past  3  years,  some  improvements 
have  been  made  in  the  crane  rail  system 
and  in  the  steam  plR.nt,  The  funds  in- 
cluded in  this  year's  bill  would  permit 
the  shipyard  to  undertake  a  carefully 
planned,  step-by-step  modernization 
program.  The  last  increment  of  this  pro- 
gram would  be  completed  in  f-scal  year 
1981, 

This  has  been  possible  only  with  the 
strong  support  and  encouragement  of  my 
Senate  colleague,  John  Durkin.  from 
Congressm^an  D'Amgurs.  the  Appropria- 
tions Committee,  and  the  Armed  Services 
Committee,  especially  from  the  distin- 
guished senior  Senator  from  Mis'^ourl. 
the  chairman  of  the  Armed  Services  Sub- 
committee  on   Military   Construction. 

We  are  all  confident  that  vv-ith  the  help 
of  these  funds  the  Portsmouth  Naval 
Shipyard  will  be  the  most  modern  and 
efficient  Navy  shipyard  in  the  United 
States.  New  Hampshire  is  proud  to  have 
this  shipyard  play  such  an  important  role 
in  the  defense  of  our  countrj-. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 
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pro- 


The    assistant    legislative!  clerk 
ceeded  to  call  the  roll.  I 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  Pr^ldent.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  ttte  order  for 
ttie  quorum  call  be  resclncied. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objerlicm,  it  is  .so  ordered. 

Mr  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  Pn  sident.  I  an- 
ticipate tiuit  very  shortly  v  e  will  finish 
with  the  pending  business. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  Presld  ;nt.  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  yield. 

Mr.  TOWER.  The  pending  business,  as 
I  understand  it.  is  the  millt  iry  coristruc- 
tion  bill. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  That    s  correct. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Which  vf\s  laid  aside 
temnorarily. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  The  ihilitary 
curement  bill  was  laid  aside 

Mr.  TOWER.  I  mean  the 
bill.  The  agreement  addresses  Itself  to 
the  procurement  bill.  Is  th£  t  correct? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Exactlj  . 


pro- 

temporarily. 
Drocurement 


UNANIMOUS-CONSENT  M3REEMENT 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  tTesldent,  I 
think  this  has  been  cleared  all  around 
witli  the  parties  most  Interested  on  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services  and  the 
leadership  on  both  sides. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  t  lat  with  the 
disposition  of  the  pending  I  uslness.  the 
Senate  then  return  to  the  ci  mslderatlon 
of  Calendar  No.  834,  H.R.  :  2438.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  a1  that  time 
there  be  an  hour  limitation  on  the  Mc- 
Oovern  amendment,  having  to  do  with 
the  B-1  bomber,  the  time  t<  be  equally 
divided  between  the  manager  of  the  bill 
and  the  sponsor  of  the  ainen(  ment;  that 
followmg  the  disposition  of  the  Mc- 
Govern  amendment,  the  S  mate  then 
proceed  to  the  consideration  of  the  Cul- 
ver amendment;  that  there  b<  a  like  time 
lunitation.  under  the  san  e  circum- 
stances, and  that  it  be  in  the  isual  form. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICE  =1.  Is  there 
objection? 

Mr.  CULVER.  Reserving  tfie  right  to 
object,  I  do  believe  that  the 


procedural 
.step  will  involve  a  vote  on /the  Culver 
amendment  first  and  thef  McGovem 
amendment  by  way  of  a  sulfctltute. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  chanie  the  order. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  R^ervtng  the 
right  to  object,  I  think  It  slould  be  the 
way  the  leader  suggested,  bacause  if  the 
McGovern  amendment  passes,  there  Is 
nothing  left  of  tlie  B-1. 

Mr.  CULVER.  If  the  SenatJbr  wUl  yield, 
the  vote  would  still  occur  firsjon  the  sub- 
stitute. 

Mr.  TOWER.  The  McGov4rn  amend- 
ment is  In  the  form  of  a  substitute  of  the 
Culver  amendment. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD  I  change  fcny  unanl- 
mous-con.sent  request  accordingly 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
G.ARN'  Without  objection,  II  is  so  or- 
dered 

Mr  M.\NSFIELD.  I  thank  he  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Texas. 


MILIT.A.RY  CONSTRUCTION 
AUTHORIZATION  ACTi  1977 

The  Senate  continued  with  the  consid- 
eration of  tiie  bin  IS.  3434;  to  authorize 


certain  construction  at  military  instal- 
lations, and  for  other  purposes. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  believe  the  majority 
leader  said  we  contemplate  just  a  very 
short  time  on  the  military  construction 
bill. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Yes. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  thought  the  notices 
should  go  out  to  that  effect. 

Mr.  TOWER.  I  intend  to  offer  an 
amendment  on  the  military  construction 
bill,  on  which  I  intend  to  ask  for  a  roll- 
call  vote.  I  serve  notice  to  Senators  that 
they  can  expect  a  rollcall  vot«  twice  on 
military  construction,  one  on  my  amend- 
ment and  one  on  passage,  before  we  get 
back  on  the  procurement  bill. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect. It  would  appear  that  somewhere 
between  3  and  3:30  p.m..  probably  close 
to  3:30,  we  shall  be  able  to  dispose  of  this 
bill  and  then  immediately  go  to  the  mili- 
tary' procurement  bill. 

Mr.  TOWER.  I  think  the  distinguished 
leader  is  correct  and  I  am  prepared  to 
agree  to  a  controlled  time  on  military 
construction,  but  I  should  Uke  to  consult 
with  the  Senator  from  Missouri,  the 
chairman  of  the  Military  Con-struction 
Subcommittee.  Therefore.  I  suggest  the 
absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Without 
objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President,  be- 
fore proceeding  with  this  bill,  I  want  to 
thank  very  much  the  able  senior  Senator 
from  South  Carolina  and  the  able  senior 
Senator  from  Texas,  as  well  as  my  chair- 
man, the  Senator  from  Mississippi,  for 
all  their  help  and  cooiDeratlon  and  un- 
derstanding with  respect  to  tlie  amend- 
ments that  are  characteristic  of  the  bill 
and  the  bill  itself. 

I  say  to  my  able  friend  from  Florida 
that  on  the  amendment  which  he  has  in- 
cident to  prohibition  and  consolidation 
of  helicopter  flying  training  programs,  it 
is  our  understanding  that  it  is  in  the 
House  bill.  We  shall  be  glad  to  take  it  to 
conference  if  that  meets  with  his  ap- 
proval. I  tliink  it  would  be  the  better  way 
to  handle  it.  because  one  of  the  excellent 
subcommittees  of  our  committ«e  in  the 
Senate  was  Involved  with  this. 

Mr  STONE.  Will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  SYMINGTON   I  am  glad  to  vleld 

Mr,  STONE.  Mr.  President,  I  should 
like  to  call  up  the  amendment  briefly  in 
behalf  of  the  senior  Senator  from  Florida 
and  myself  and  describe  it  and  dLscuss  it 
for  the  benefit  of  the  otlier  Senators  and 
of  the  conferees  to  be,  if  that  will  meet 
with  his  approval.  I  shall  be  brief. 

Mr.  TOWER.  WiU  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Yes 

Mr.  TOWER.  I  wonder  if  we  myjht 
have  a  quorum  call  and  discuss  this  for  a 
moment  and  work  out  a  time  agreement. 

Mr.  STONE.  The  Senator  from  Florida 
is  talking  about  10  minutes 

Mr  TOWER.  I  am  sorry,  but  the 
quorum  call  was  re.sclnded  while  I  was 
off  the  floor  Therefore.  I  had  no  oppor- 
tunity to  converse  with  the  Senator  from 


Missouri.  Therefore,  if  the  Senator  will 
indulge  me 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Inasmuch  ;i..  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Texas  is  the 
ranking  member  of  the  committee,  I 
shall  deeply  appreciate  it  if  the  Senator 
from  Florida  will  yield  time  at  this  point. 

Mr.  STONE.  I  yield 

Mr.  TOWER  Mr.  President.  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quroum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerK 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  to  my  able  colleague  from  Missouri 
(Mr.  Eacleton)  . 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  Mr.  President.  I  thank 
my  distinguished  colleague.  I  have  a 
couple  of  questions  I  would  like  to  ask 
him  pertaining  to  a  military  matter  in 
our  own  State  of  Missouri. 

I  ask  the  distinguished  manager  of  this 
bill,  my  colleague  (Mr.  Symington', 
about  the  provision  on  base  realtnement 
adopted  In  the  House  version  of  the  bill. 
This  provision,  which  was  authored  by 
the  majority  leader  of  the  House.  Mr. 
O'Neill,  states  that  Congress  must  be 
notified  at  least  1  year  in  advance  of  any 
reduction  greater  than  50  percent  in  the 
level  of  civilian  personnel  of  any  mili- 
tary installation  employing  500  civillaas. 

As  my  colleague  knows,  the  Air  Force 
has  proposed  massive  reductions  at  the 
Rlchards-Gebaur  Base  in  Missouri,  just 
east  of  Kansas  City.  The  civilian  em- 
ployee population  of  Rlchards-Gebaur  l"; 
1.714.  and  the  proposed  reduction  which 
was  announced  by  the  Air  Force  on 
March  10,  1976,  is  1,680. 

Based  on  these  facts.  I  would  like  to 
ask  the  distinguished  manager  of  the  bill 
if  It  is  his  view  that  were  the  House  pro- 
vision to  become  law,  it  would  apply  to 
the  proposed  Rlchards-Gebaur  reduc- 
tion? 

Mr  SYMINGTON.  Yes,  it  would 
apply.  We  checked  It  out. 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  That  is  my  under- 
standing as  well,  but  I  wanted  to  get  the 
answer  from  the  manager  of  the  bill 

Mr  SYMINGTON.  May  I  say  I  have 
the  same  Interest  In  this  particular 
problem. 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  II  I  may.  I  have  one 
other  question  along  the  same  line.  1 
would  like  to  ask  the  distinguished  man- 
ager of  the  bill  w  ith  respect  to  the  modifi- 
cation to  this  provision  that  Is  in  the 
Senate  version  of  the  bill-  Would  the 
Senator  please  describe  the  impact  of 
•ection  612  op.  the  proposed  Rlchards- 
Gebaur  reduction. 

Mr  SYMINGTON.  Well,  in  reply  to  my 
colleaKiie  I  would  say  that  thi.s  Klchard.'- 
Gebaur  action  is  in  a  9-month  study 
perifxl  There  can  be  no  decision  before 
December  1976,  and  after  any  decision 
li  made,  before  any  implementation  of 
.•-aid  decision  is  carried  out.  there  i^  a  90- 
day  waiting  period  In  which  Congre.s.s  can 
review  the  justification  of  Uie  decision 
with  respect  to  the  wiUidrawal  or  re- 
moval of  the  ba.'-e  or  reduction  of  the 
base. 


Mr  EAGLETON.  So  I  take  it  that  sec- 
tion 612  in  the  Senate  bill  further 
strengthens  the  position  that  was 
adopted  at  the  suggestion  of  the  major- 
ity leader  in  tlie  House,  and  it.  too.  is 
specifically  applicable  to  the  Rlchards- 
Gebaur  situation? 

Mr.  SYMINGTON  That  Is  exactly 
correct. 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  I  thank  my  distin- 
guished colleague. 

Mr.  YOUNG.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  I  am  glad  to  yield 
to  the  distinguished  Senator  from  North 
Dakota. 

Mr.  YOUNG.  I  thank  my  friend,  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Missouri 
(Mr.  Symington',  for  a  very  important 
provision  in  the  bill  that  affects  North 
Dakota.  Tliis  will  not  involve  a  large 
amount  of  money,  but  it  Ls  very  impor- 
tant to  assist  the-^e  cooperatives,  because 
of  the  very  costly  invefctments  they  had 
to  make  to  serve  the  ABM  system 

I  will  not  be  here  to  vote  on  final  pas- 
sage, but,  if  I  were  here.  I  would  vote  for 
the  bill. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President,  I 
appreciate  those  words  from  tJie  distin- 
guished senior  Senator  from  North 
Dakota. 

May  I  say  that  we  examined  carefully 
his  request  incident  to  the  base  in  North 
Dakota  and  we  agree  with  him  without 
reservation.  

Mr.  STONE  and  Mr.  TOWER  addressed 
the  Chair. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President.  I 
believe  the  able  Senator  from  Florida 
has  the  floor  and  has  been  yielding  to 
me.  and  I  yield  back. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Florida  yield?  I  think,  if 
we  can  get  a  time  agreement  on  all  the 
amendments  and  the  bill,  we  can  ex- 
pedite the  business  here,  and  it  will  then 
give  us  an  idea  as  to  when  we  can  vote 
on  procurement  and  return  to  the  B-1 
situation.  Therefore,  I  would  like  to  pro- 
pose to  my  good  friend  from  Mis.souri, 
the  chairman  of  the  subcommittee,  that 
we  have  an  hour  on  the  bill  and  30  min- 
utes on  everj-  amendment  thereto, 
equally  divided. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  if  that 
Ls  a  request — is  that  a  request? 

Mr.  TOWER.  It  is  simply  a  suggestion. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON  I  was  ju.st  hopmg 
we  could  reduce  those  time.-.  The  Sena- 
tor from  Florida  says  he  needs  10 
minutes. 

Mr.  TOWEH.  I  would  anticipate  the 
time  would  l-e  yielded  back  and  we  would 
not  require  that  much  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection'' 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  wUl  the 
Senator  yield  further?  There  seems  to  be 
great  anxiety  to  get  to  a  vote  on  the 
procurement  bill,  and  I  wonder  if  It 
would  not  be  proper  to  set  aside  the  mill- 
tar.-  construction  bill  and  proceed  to 
vote  on  that.  I  did  have  an  amendment 
that  I  conceive  to  be  important  to  the 
milnarv  construction  bill,  and  I  keep 
getting  hurry  up  signals  here  and,  there- 
fore, I  wonder  if  It  would  not  be  vrtser  to 
i'ull  this  bill  out 


Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President,  let 
me  assure  my  able  colleague  from  Texas, 
who  is  the  ranking  memb(  r  of  the  Mili- 
tary Construction  S':bcommittee.  that  I 
want  to  do  it  exactly  the  way  he  would 
like  to  have  it  done  because  he  is  well 
within  his  rights  to  not  only  put  in  an 
amendment  but  spend  all  the  time  he 
needs  to  discuss  it.  So  I  would  yield  to 
the  Senator  for  his  amendment. 

Mr  TOWER.  I  do  not  think  it  will  re- 
quire a  great  deal  of  time.  I  was  trying 
to  fix  the  outer  parameters  of  time  so 
that  we  would  know  that  it  would  not  go 
at  least  beyond  that 

Mr.  SYMINGTON  The  Senator  from 
Florida  has  stated  roughly  the  time  he 
would  need.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  he  was 
specific  that  he  wanted  about  10  minutes, 
so  I  would  ask  unammous  consent  that 
the  Senator  for  Florida  agree  to  %-ield  to 
the  Senator  from  Texas  at  this  time. 

Mr.  STONE.  The  Senator  from  Florida 
yields  to  the  Senator  irvni  Texas 

Mr.  TOWER  Perhaps  no  time  agree- 
ment is  necessary.  Let  us  yield  to  the 
Senator  from  Florida  and  then  let  us  see 
what  happens. 

Mr  STONE.  I  thank  the  Senators. 

I  call  up  my  amendment  to  this  bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  Florida  (Mr.  Stone  i 
for  himself  and  Mr.  Chiles  proposes  an 
amendment ; 

On  page  44,  between  lines  2  and  3.  Insert 
the  following: 

PROHIBITION  ON  CONSOLIDATION   OF   KELlCOPTTR 
FLTINC    TRAINING    PROGRAMS 

Sec.  614.  None  of  the  funds  authorized  for 
appropriations  In  this  Act  shall  be  available 
for  the  planning  or  Implementation  of  any 
consolidation  of  helicopter  flying  training 
progran^s  of  the  Navy  or  Marine  Corps  with 
flying  training  programs  cf  any  other  mili- 
tary service. 

On  page  44,  line  4,  strike  out  "Sec.  613"  and 
Insert  Ir,  lieu  thereof  "Sec.  614". 

Mr  STONE.  Mr.  President,  the  senior 
Senator  from  Florida  (Mr.  Chiles)  and 
I  are  submitting  an  amendment  to 
S.  3434  which  will  insert  into  this  bill 
a  new  section  613  which  is  identical  to 
section  611  of  the  House-pa.<;sed  military 
construction  authorization  bill — H.R. 
12384. 

This  section  prohibits  an,v  funds  au- 
thorized in  this  bill  to  be  available  for 
the  planning  or  implementation  of  any 
consolidation  of  helicopter  flying-tram- 
inp  programs  of  the  Na\T  or  Marines 
with  flying  training  programs  of  any 
other  military  service. 

This  languape  is  necessary-  to  prevent 
the  propased  consolidation  of  Navy  and 
Marine  helicopter  training  into  Army 
helicopter  training.  The  reason  given  for 
this  proposed  move  Is  based  largely  on 
alleged  cost  .savings.  However,  the  senior 
Senator  from  Florida  and  myself  have 
serious  reservations  as  to  whether  there 
has  been  a  proper  conclusion  made  as  to 
whetlier  or  not  the  Army  helicopter 
training  propased  for  student  nfival 
lielicopter  pilots  satisfies  the  NaAT's 
mission.  Quite  properly,  tlie  Army  trains 
its  helicopter  pilots  to  perform  flights 
applicable  to  the  mission  of  the  Army 

For  example,  the  new  student  arrl\ing 


for  Army  helicopter  training  is  exposed 
from  his  first  day  in  ground  school  to  the 
recognition  of  Soviet  tanks,  self- 
propelled  vehicles,  artillerj-,  and  the  like 
The  Army  can  also  and  does  place  less 
emphasis  on  instrument  flight  than  does 
the  Navy.  The  Navy  s  flight  syllabus  is 
more  heavily  oriented  toward  bad- 
weather  flights,  open-water  navigation 
nighttime  operations,  ship-to-shore  and 
ship-to-ship  operations  which  neces- 
sarily involve  instrument  flights. 

Another  outstanding  difference  of 
Army  helicopter  training  l«  that  it  does 
not  satisfy  naval  officer  training  require- 
ments. The  young  student  arriving  in 
Pensacola  presently  begins  his  naval  of- 
f.cer  training  concurrent  with  his  flight 
training,  and  in  the  process  of  learning 
to  fly  and  winning  his  wings  over  a  13- 
month  period,  he  L«  also  inculcated  into 
the  service  of  his  choice,  namely  the  U.S. 
Na\-y.  and  learns  of  its  heritage,  tradi- 
tions, customs,  and  esprit  de  corps  Under 
the  proposed  transfer,  the  student  heli- 
copter pilot  will  not  receive  his  Navy  of- 
ficer training  until  several  months  have 
passed. 

The  U.S.  Marine  Corps  has  concrete 
evidence  that  the  training  of  492  Marine 
Corps  pilots  by  the  U.S  Army — which 
was  done  during  the  last  3  years  of  the 
Vietnam  war — was  an  expensive  method 
of  training  U.S.  Marine  aviators.  Not 
only  were  the  Marine  Corps  missions  not 
satisfied,  but  the  corps  discovered  that 
its  pilots  needed  much  additional  train- 
ning.  Since  the  Marines  have  always 
utilized  Navy  training  for  their  heli- 
copter pilots,  and  since  the  Navy  training 
includes  fixed  wing  as  well  as  helicopter 
training,  a  Na\T-trained  Marine  Corps 
pilot  could  later  be  assigned  into  fixed- 
wing  flight  activities  after  hL«  initial 
helicopter  tour.  During  the  Vietnam  war 
the  492  Marme  Corps  pilots  who  received 
Army  training  fo'ond  themselves  out  of 
the  mainstream  of  career  competition 
with  their  contemporaries,  because 
they  had  received  only  helicopt«r 
training. 

Mr.  President,  this  situation  becomes 
crucial  when  we  consider  that  the 
Soviets  are  greatly  increasing  their  naval 
capabilities  and  have  expanded  their 
conventional  defense  systems  The  pro- 
posed coFiSolidation  of  helicopter  flying 
training  programs  would  constitute  a 
contraction  of  our  capabilities  and  would 
be  a  very  inappropriate  action. 

I  add  only  one  incident.  Last  year,  the 
subject  came  up  shortly  before  the  end 
of  our  Vietnamese  participation  and  the 
Senator  from  Florida  appeared  before 
the  appropriate  subcommittee  of  the 
Senate  Armed  Sen-ices  Committee  and 
set  up  a  hypothetical  He  said' 

Just  suppose  that  In  a  matter  of  a  few 
weeks  from  now  we  would  have  to  evacuate 
Americans  and  dependents  from  the  land  to 
ships.  WTiat  would  happen  If  the  helicopter 
pilots  called  on  for  that  mission  had  not  re- 
ceived naval  helicopter  training? 

Within  just  a  few  weeks  after  that, 
that  situation  exactly  took  place.  Every- 
body who  watched  television  in  this 
country  was  exposed  to  two  rivid 
examples. 

No  1 .  that  the  naval  helicopter-trained 
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pilots  successfully  accoi  ipllshed  the 
mission  ot  the  evacuation  from  the  em- 
bassy and  from  other  \i  nd  points  to 
ships;  and  No.  2,  we  saw  army -trained 
helicopter  pilots  falling  in  to  the  sea  In 
difficult  weather  condition  ,  difficult  sea 
conditions,  because  thfy  1  ad  not  been 
trained  to  perform  that  m  ssion. 

In  the  name  of  the  mi  islon,  in  the 
name  of  the  safety  of  t:  e  helicopter 
pilots  and  those  who  are  required  to 
perform,  the  Senator  from  ''lorida  urges 
the  adoption  of  this  ameni  ment. 

The  Senator  from  Florida  yields  to  the 
senior  Senator  from  Floridi  . 

Mr.  CHILES.  Mr.  Presld  nt,  I  thank 
the  distinguished  Senator  rom  Florida 
for  yielding  to  me  and  I  w  11  try  not  to 
go  over  the  ground  he  hi  b  covered.  I 
think  he  has  made  a  very  sound  argu- 
ment on  this. 

I  think  that  the  services;  have  agreed, 
and  we  certainly  do  not  tai  :e  issue  with 
the  agreement  they  have  made,  that 
there  should  be  consoUdat  Dn  of  train- 
ing and  that  it  does  make  sense  where 
it  will  meet  the  indlvidua  service  re- 
quirement, where  it  can  s  ow  it  meets 
that,  where  it  can  show  thj  t  the  quality 
of  instruction  could  be  in  proved,  and 
where  it  can  show  cost  coul  i  be  reduced. 
So  we  have  sort  of  the  t  ree  tests  we 
need  to  meet.  It  is  our  feel  ig  that  that 
test  has  been  met  in  some    nstances. 

In  fact,  now  we  see  a  cor  solidation  of 
some  of  the  air  navlgatloi  training,  a 
phase  in  which  the  Navy  a:  id  Air  Force 
are  consolidating  some  of  fcie  training. 
It  seems  to  be  working  oil  very  well. 
Tliey  seem  to  be  getting  bet  er  training. 
I  have  talked  to  some  o  '  our  Navy 
personnel  In  Florida  and  th  ;y  say  that 
is  true.  But  they  do  point  out.  and  I 
think  they  have  a  good  argument,  that 
here  we  are  talking  about  a  different 
type  mission. 

We  are  talking  about,  realy,  sort  of  a 
different  career  mission  tha  the  Army 
has  and  the  Navy  has. 

The  Army  is  training  warrant  ofBcers 
for  a  very  single  specific  mission  of 
operating  the  helicopter  service  that  they 
want  to  operate  at  that  time,  and  that 
Is  battlefield  observance  and  some  evac- 
uation It  is  all  land  training,  but  It  Is  a 
very  narrow  sort  of  career  pattTn. 

On  the  other  hand,  as  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Florida  has 
pointed  out,  the  Navy  is  talking  about 
career  training. 

The  Navy  pilots  are  not  warrant  offi- 
cers, to  start  with.  They  arf  graduates, 
or  they  are  going  through  flight  train- 
ing. Some  are  Academy  graduates.  Tliey 
are  being  trained  for  whJt  could  be  a 
career  in  helicopter  servlci  All  tlie  way 
through  this  can  be  a  careJr  pattern  for 


them 

So,  In  addition  to  that,  of  course,  is 
the  fact  that  their  mlssi<  ns  can  be  so 
different. 

With  those  two  things  In  mind,  we 
really  get  to  the  third:  Ar  •  we  going  to 
save  any  cost? 

I  think  that  has  to  be  arswered  "No." 
because  whatever  they  g(  through  In 
that  joint  training,  then  the  Navy  Ls  go- 
ing to  have  to  go  out  and  retrain  and 
additionally  train,  and  whei  i  we  add  that 


factor  to  It,  and  that  Is  a  factor  that  has 
been  added  into  the  quotient  or  the 
equation  to  date,  that  is  not  going  to 
save  us  some  funds. 

So  we  are  really  talking  about  what 

should     be     the    overall     criteria     and 

whether  it  meets  these  three  things. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  CHILES.  I  yield  to  the  Senator. 

Mr.  TOWER.  I  think  the  points  have 

been  extremely  well  made  by  the  two 

Senators  from  Florida. 

I  might  note  Lhdt  Admir.  1  Houser.  the 
immediate  former  deputy  CNO  for  air 
combat,  has  testified  that,  in  his  per- 
sonal opinion,  tiie  Army  helicopter  train- 
ing was  unsuited  and  Inadequate  for 
Navy  purposes.  Really,  this  Business  of 
the  different  missions  is  something  we 
could  go  into  for  hours  and  hours  to 
point  up  the  sharp  contrast,  very  often, 
in  the  missions  oi  the  two. 

For  example,  one  thing  that  has  not 
been  touched  on  here  Is  the  fact  that  the 
Navy  has  to  train  its  pilots  for  hover 
capability,  for  air-sea  rescue,  and  the 
Navy  has  to  train  its  pilots  for  ASW 
work. 

There  is  a  lot  of  difference  between 
ground  support  activity  on  the  part  of 
the  Army  and  antisubmarine  warfare 
on  the  other.  There  is  a  chasm  of  dif- 
ference. 

The  Navy  helicopter  pilot  has  to  drop 
a  sonar  rig  into  the  water  trying  to  spot 
an  enemy  sub  and  be  able  to  evacuate, 
and  have  the  ability  to  bring  about  de- 
struction of  that  sub.  These  are  things 
the  Army  does  not  even  deal  witli. 

The  fact  of  the  matter  Is  that  some 
bureaucrat  over  at  DOD  dreamed  this 
up,  and  I  do  not  think  the  cost  analysis 
figure  would  bear  up  under  scrutiny. 

Mr,  CHILES.  As  the  Senator  points 
out,  they  have  not  Included  these  mis- 
sions. I  think  he  has  pointed  out  very 
graphically  that  there  is  such  a  vast  dif- 
ference in  the  mission  that  this  doe.s 
not  seem  to  fit  the  parameters  on  that 
training.  We  cannot  consolidate  where 
we  are  going  to  be  able  to  give  the  samo 
problem  training  to  each,  that  they  are 
even  going  to  be  able  to  give  it  better, 
where  we  can  consolidate  some  ways  of 
training  at  a  lower  cost.  It  just  would  not 
pan  out. 

I  thank  the  Senator  from  Texas. 

Mr.  STONE.  WiU  the  Senator  yield  to 
me? 

Mr.  CHILES.  Yes. 

Mr.  STONE.  Mr  President,  out  of  re- 
spect for  the  committee  system  and  in 
deference  not  only  to  the  difficulties  of 
legislating  a  technical  question  like  thLs 
on  the  floor  and  in  \  lew  of  the  assurances 
that  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Missouri  and  the  distinguished  ranking 
Republican  Member  from  Texas  have 
given  the  Senators  from  Florida,  and 
particularly  evidencing  their  awareness 
of  the  difference  of  mLsslon.  the  Sena- 
tor from  Florida  would  withdraw  his 
amendment  at  this  time,  hoping  that  on 
the  House  side,  since  this  language  Is 
pre.sent  In  the  bill,  the  conferees  will 
really  give  it  some  serious  consideration. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Will  the  Senator 
withhold  his  request? 

Mr.  STONE.  The  Senator  from  Florida 
will  withhold  his  request. 


Mr.  GOLDWATER  For  a  few  com- 
ments on  this. 

Mr.  President,  I  realize  fully  well  what 
the  three  Senators  have  said  in  defense 
of  Navy  training.  I  think,  though,  we  are 
overlooking  one  important  point. 

I  have  been  interested  in  this  joint 
training  procedure  for  many,  many  years. 
I  have  not  seen  any  sense  in  hav- 
ing naval  training — fixed-wing  aircraft 
now — Navy.  Army  and  Marine  trainmg. 
I  also  feel  that  the  instruction  between 
the  Army  and  Air  Force  helicopter  pOots 
has  been  cost  saving  and  it  has  produced 
a  better  grade  of  pilot  than  the  Air  Force 
could  have  produced  on  its  own. 

My  argument  stops  at  the  leaming- 
to-fly  level.  The  fixed-wing  pilot  who 
learned  how  to  take  an  airplane  off  and 
take  it  down,  fly  on  instruments,  and 
became  a  qualified  pilot,  would  then.  If 
he  is  assigned  to  the  Navy,  receive  a  sjje- 
clal  type  training  the  Navy  gives  for  car- 
rier landing.  Being  a  land-based  pilot.  I 
will  say  that  I  would  be  the  last  one  to 
ever  try  to  land  on  a  flattop  unless  it  was 
about  2  miles  long  and  half  a  mile  wide. 

But  I  do  not  see  anything  wrong  with 
conducting  combined  helicopter  training 
at  the  level  that  I  am  talking  about.  In 
other  words,  teaching  the  men  how  to  get 
the  helicopter  up  and  get  It  down  and  to 
qualify  him  as  a  man  who  can  fly  a  heli- 
copter. I  think  that  can  be  done  in  the 
present  Arm  •  school  at  Fort  Rucker. 
Then  when  he  has  graduated,  he  goes 
to  some  naval  specialized  .school,  as  the 
fixed-wing  pilot  docs,  to  learn  carrier 
landings.  There  he  Ls  instructed  in  the 
difference  between  landing  on  shipboard, 
which  Ls  very  different,  wltli  all  the  con- 
stant high  wind,  and  the  precariousness 
of  the  angle  of  the  deck. 

I  think  what  we  are  talking  about  here 
basically  is  merely  what  we  call  today 
the  primary  training  It  used  to  be  pri- 
mary, basic  and  advanced.  Now  we  create 
an  airman  capable  of  flying  a  helicopter. 
I  am  convinced,  though  I  was  not  for  a 
long  time,  that  the  three  services  could 
do  it  cheaper  than  one.  I  am  convinced 
now  that  the  Army  can  train  the  heli- 
copter pilot  up  to  a  point. 

When  the  Air  Force  gets  a  helicopter 
pilot  trained  by  the  Army,  we  have  to 
teach  him  the  tricks  of  our  trade,  which 
Is  mostly  carrying  material  and  person- 
nel The  Army  itself  has  to  go  Into 
maneuvers  that  they  are  not  necessarily 
taught  at  Rucker,  though  most  of  them 
are 

I  am  very  clad  the  Senator  has  decided 
to  withdraw  this  amendment.  I  would 
hate  to  oppose  It. 

I  understand  the  Navy's  determination 
on  this.  They  fight  a  pretty  hard  fight  I 
have  been  arguing  with  them  for  about 
18  or  20  years  on  letting  as  put  the  whole 
thing  In  one  ball  of  wax  We  are  the  only 
country  in  the  world  that  enjoys  four 
different  grades  of  pilot  training.  The 
others  do  it  from  one  source  and  then 
spread  out. 

Mr.  STONE.  The  Senator  from  Florida 
will.  In  about  1  minute,  withdraw  the 
amendment.  But  in  answer  to  the  argu- 
ments of  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Arizona,  it  is  not  simply  a  question  of 
primarj'  training;  it  is  a  question  of  the 
entire  training  that  starts  from  tlie  mo- 
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ment  the  training  begins.  The  Na\'y 
trains  instrument  pilots.  It  trains  fixed- 
wing  and  helicopter  pilots. 

Every  example  given  from  the  primary 
trainmg  through  tlie  advanced  training 
has  to  do  with  the  types  of  inclement 
weather,  fogs,  sea  conditions,  ship-to- 
ship  conditions,  ship-to-land  conditions, 
land-to-ship  conditions,  and  it  is  not 
strictly  a  question  of  learning  to  take  a 
helicopter  off  and  landing  it.  It  is  an  en- 
tirely different  philosophy  based  on  the 
mission.  It  starts  the  first  day.  To  sepa- 
rate it  into  primary  training  of  one  sort 
and  then  advanced  training  of  another 
sort  would  require  not  merely  advanced 
training  costs,  which  have  not  been  fig- 
ured into  the  alleged  cost-saving  equa- 
tion, but  would  mean  unlearning  some 
things  that  are  relevant  in  the  process. 

The  Senator  from  Florida  took  enough 
time  to  go  through  this  situation  in  great 
detail  at  the  Whiting  Field  area,  not  once 
but  twice.  It  really  is  not  a  question  of 
some  primary  training  and  then  some 
advanced  training.  It  is  the  question  of 
the  kinds  of  pilot  you  turn  out  for  the 
kind  of  mission  you  have.  Respectfully, 
if  this  is  not  done,  it  will  cost  the  tax- 
payers more,  turn  out  an  inferior  prod- 
uct, and  not  be  productive  of  the  kind  of 
readine.ss  and  capability  that  I  know  the 
Senator  from  Arizona  is  the  champion  of. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  The  Senator 
makes  a  very  good  case,  and  I  would 
agree  with  his  case  past  a  point.  I  do 
not  care  whether  one  Is  learning  to  fly  a 
fixed-wing  airplane,  a  helicopter  or  a 
balloon.  One  has  to  be  taupht  how  to  get 
it  up  and  get  it  down.  Before  that  Navy- 
trained  pilot  ever  sees  weather  or  ever 
sees  the  ocean  he  learns  to  fly  from  land. 

I  V  ould  say  if  he  is  the  kind  of  capable 
man  I  assume,  he  would  have  a  program 
of  about  100  hours  at  least  behind  him. 
Then  the  Navy  would  start  training  liim 
about  the  hazards  of  flying  over  v\)e\\ 
water,  hovering  over  open  water,  drop- 
ping or  controlling  the  devices  he  has  to. 
I  am  talking  about  the  fundamentals 
of  teaching  every  man  who  files.  They 
are  all  the  .same,  believe  mc.  I  think  I 
have  fiown  everything  that  has  ever  bcrn 
in  the  air.  If  you  can  get  it  up  and  gel  it 
down,  then  you  can  go  into  the  intricate 
problems  of  how  to  fly  from  carriers,  how- 
to  fly  from  land  over  sea.  how  to  return, 
so  forth  and  so  on. 

I  have  watched  Navy  helicopter  pilots. 
I  have  fiown  wnth  them.  I  think  they  are 
exceedingly  good  and  they  have  an  ex- 
ceedingly hazardous  task.  I  am  merely 
arguing  that  at  the  ground  level  we  can 
save  money.  At  Fort  Rucker  now  I  be- 
lieve the  first  20  hours  arc  given  in  simu- 
lators where  one  can  actually  come  close 
to  flying  before  he  is  taken  out  to  the 
field. 

Mr.  TOWER,  WUl  the  Senator  from 
Florida  yield? 

Mr  STONE  I  yield, 

Mr  TOWER  As  much  as  I  respect  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  .Arizona,  and 
he  knows  I  respect  him  on  his  rnnounce- 
ments  on  virtually  every  field  of  human 
endeavor,  I  must  note  that  he  L-  a  re- 
tired major  general  in  the  Air  Force  and 
may  be  refiecting  some  rather  ."Simplistic 
thinking  on  the  part  of  the  Air  Force. 
The  basic  thing  you  leam  Ls  how  you  get 
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it  up  and  how  you  get  it  down.  The  Navy 
Ls  very  much  concerned  with  what  you 
do  with  it  after  you  get  it  up  and  before 
you  get  it  down,  and  what  roles  and  mis- 
sions you  mu.^^t  perform  while  you  are 
in  the  air.  Tliese  are  vastly  different, 

Mr.  GOLDWATER,  I  might  say.  Mr. 
President,  that  my  good  friend  from 
Texas,  and  I  tliank  him  for  his  compli- 
ments, is  also  a  chief  bosun  mate  in  the 
Navy  Reserve,  and  I  suspect  he  speaks 
from  a  little  prejudice,  too.  Bosuns  spend 
most  of  their  time  under  deck  and  have 
little  opportunity  to  observe  the  opera- 
tion of  aircraft. 

Mr,  TOWER   On  the  deck 

Mr,  NUNN.  Will  the  Senator  yield  for 
2  minutes? 

Mr.  STONE.  I  yield. 

Mr.  NUNN.  I  have  a  great  deal  of  re- 
spect both  for  General  G<-5Ldv,-ater  and 
Bosun  Mat«  Tower  and  their  comments 
on  this  subject.  I  might  add  that  the 
Senator  from  Arizona.  I  am  sure,  would 
be  gratified  to  know,  based  on  his  great 
admiration  of  the  General  Accountiiig 
Office  and  their  superb  and  capabilities 
to  analyze  intricate  military  matters, 
that  GAO  initiated  this  very  consolida- 
tion back  in  1974  by  a  report.  That  was 
where  the  actual  action  started,  rather 
than  from  some  bureaucrat  in  the  Penta- 
gon. I  knew  the  Senator  from  .■\rizona 
would  be  delighted  to  hear  that  he  was 
on  the  same  side  as  the  General  Ac- 
countii:ig   Office  on  this  issue. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  I  mio'ht  say  to  my 
friend  that  report  was  made  at  the  re- 
quest of  Senator  Proxmire  and  Senator 
GOLDWATER.  and  that  is  a  "helluva"  com- 
bination. 

Mr.  NUNN.  The  Senator  from  Georgia 
agrees. 

Mr.  STONE.  The  Senator  from  Flor- 
ida withdraws  the  amendment. 

Tlie  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The 
amendment  is  withdrawn. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President,  first 
I  would  like  to  thank  the  able  Senator 
from  Florida  for  withdrawing  his  amend- 
ment so  we  could  move  on.  I  might  say 
with  great  respect  to  both  my  good 
friends  from  that  great  State  that  per- 
haps training  in  helicopters  should  be  on 
a  procurement  bill  as  against  a  con- 
struction bill.  I  merely  mention  that  In 
case  we  run  into  any  problems  about  It 
in  conference 

Mr.  President  as  I  undrretand  it.  the 
able  Senator  from  Texas  v.i'.l  now  intro- 
duce my  amendment.  Am  I  correct? 

Mr.  TOWER.  That  is  correct.  I  have 
an  amendment  which  will  take  not  too 
long.  I  am  pleased  for  anyone  to  partic- 
ipate. I  do  inte!id  to  ask  for  the  yeas  and 
nays  on  the  amendment.  Senators  should 
be  "advised  there  will  be  a  rollcall  vote. 

Mr.  President,  I  call  up  my  amendment 
which  is  at  the  desk.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  second  a.ssistant  legislative  clerk 
read  as  follows : 

The  Senator  from  Texas  (Mr  Toweri  pro- 
poses an  .imendment. 

At  the  appropriate  place  In  the  bill  Insert 
a  new  section  a-^  follows • 

Sec.  614.  The  provisions  of  the  Davis-Bacon 
Act  (40  use.  276a-276a  5)  shall  not  apply 
to  the  wages  paid  to  laborers  and  mechanics 
for  any  work  or  service  performed  under  any 


contract  for  the  constructlcn  of  any  project 
authorized  by  this  or  any  other  military 
construction  authorization  Act  If  such  con- 
tract Is  entered  Into  on  or  after  the  date  of 
enactment  of  this  Act 

Mr  TOW^R.  Mr.  President,  this 
amendment  would  waive  the  provisions 
of  the  Davis-Bacon  Act  on  U.S  mihtary 
construction  projects.  The  bill  before  us 
today  would  authorize  over  $3.3  billion  in 
military  construction  for  fiscal  year  1977. 
It  is  my  view  that  a  considerable  portion 
of  this  large  sum  of  the  taxpayer's  money 
could  be  saved  were  the  Department  of 
Defense  not  required  to  meet  the  arti- 
ficial wage  rates  which  the  Davis-Bacon 
Act  requires. 

Davis-Bacon  was  enacted  on  March  3. 
1931.  for  the  purpose  of  protecting  local 
wage  rates  on  Federal  construction  from 
the  competition  of  lower  wage,  nonlocal 
labor.  Specifically,  the  act  requires  pay- 
ment of  "prevailing"  wages  and  fringe 
benefits  to  workers  on  Federal  Govern- 
ment contracts  for  the  construction  of 
public  buildings  or  public  works.  The  re- 
quired wage  rates  are  those  determined 
by  the  Secretary  of  Labor. 

There  can  be  no  question  but  that 
Davis-Bacon  generally  serves  to  spread 
artificially  high  wages  to  various  geo- 
graphic areas,  irrespective  of  the  local, 
prevailing  wage  rates  This  serves  onlj-  to 
contribute  to  inflation  and  unemploy- 
ment and  sustain  construction  costs  at  a 
considerably  higher  level  than  actual 
market  conditions  would  warrant.  In 
1971.  5  years  ago.  GAO  concluded  that 
Davis-Bacon  wage  determinations  in- 
creased the  cost  of  Federal  construction 
projects  up  to  15  percent.  I  would  observ'e 
for  the  benefit  of  my  colleagues  that  15 
percent  of  the  $3.3  billion  in  this  bill 
amounts  to  over  S490  million.  At  my  re- 
quest. GAO  is  preparing  a  new  report 
relative  to  the  cost  of  Davis -Bacon  which 
is  not  yet  completed. 

Within  the  broad  range  of  federally 
a.s.sisted  construction  pro.iects  lor  high- 
ways, airports.  housing  hospitals. 
schools,  and  Government  buildings.  I  be- 
lieve that  waiving  Davis-Bacon  for  mili- 
tary constiTJction  would  offer  an  ideal 
opix)rtimity  to  show  our  taxpayLng  con- 
stituents how  much  can  be  saved  in  this 
single  area  alone. 

The  Senate  Ls  currently  to  take  up  a 
defense  bill  reported  by  the  Committee 
on  Armed  Services  which  will  recommend 
procurement,  research  and  development 
and  manpower  programs  for  each  of  the 
.services  for  the  comuig  fiscal  year.  I  un- 
derstand that  some  of  our  colleagues  will 
be  proposing  amendments  to  reduce 
spending  levels  in  certain  programs. 
While  I  may  not  agree  with  the  specific 
nature  of  these  proposals.  I  certainly 
share  the  interests  held.  I  believe,  by  all 
Members  of  this  body  to  allocate  our 
limited  defense  dollar  in  the  most  effi- 
cient and  productive  manner  po.ssible. 

Mr.  President,  the  pressing  need  cited 
so  often  on  this  floor  to  reduce,  wherever 
possible,  questionable  or  unjustified  de- 
fense expenditures  is  precisely  the  rea- 
son why  I  feel  that  my  amendment 
should  be  adopted  by  this  body  I  earnest- 
ly solicit  the  support  of  my  colleagues  for 
this  proposal.  I  cannot  perceive  why  the 
Senate  would  not  gladly  accept  a  pro- 
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vision  offering  significant  pavings  in  our 
defense  budget  without  causing  one  lota's 
degradation  In  our  military  strength.  To 
those  Senators  who  are  of  t^ie  persuasion 
that  proposed  defense  ■^••"r.diiig  levels  are 
too  high.  I  say.  "Here  ;  .ri  -pportunity 
to  cut  out  needless  fat  nx  tlie  defense 
budget "  To  those  Senators  who  believe 
that  today's  defense  dollar  Is  too  con- 
strained, I  say.  "here  Is  aii  opportunity 
to  eliminate  an  unnecessary  expense  that 
serves  no  military  purpose  whatsoever." 

Mr.  President,  having  given  this  mat- 
ter considerable  thought,  I  cannot  help 
but  wonder  why  such  an  obviously  bene- 
ficial provision  as  this  amendment,  offer- 
ing great  potential  savings  to  the  Ameri- 
can taxpayer,  should  not  receive  the  vir- 
tually unanimous  support  of  the  Senate 
on  both  sides  of  the  aisle.  I  strongly  urge 
its  approval 

Let  me  reemphasize.  Mr.  President: 
This  is  one  way  to  save  money  on  defense 
without  cutting  the  return  we  get  from 
our  dollar.  It  merely  cuts  out  unneces- 
sary expenditures  by  knocking  out  the 
provision  that  requires  that  We  pay  the 
highest  rates  going  in  any  area  for  mili- 
tary construction — higher,  usually,  than 
is  the  average  in  the  private  sector. 

This  does  not  reduce  construction  by 
one  grid  or  one  board.  It  does  not  reduce 
it  at  all  It  simply  reduces  the  cost  of 
construction.  ' 

There  are  people  who  woQld  come  in 
here  and  move  to  reduce  coat  by  cutting 
out  weapons  systems  What  a  foolish 
waste,  when  we  could  reduce  it  simply 
by  cutting  our  expenses  and  tettlng  more 
for  our  money.  J 

I  urge  Senators  to  supp<»t  this  pro- 
posal, and  I  intend  to  ask  lor  the  yeas 
and  nays  when  there  are  fnough  Sen- 
Ators  on  the  floor 

Mr  THURMOND.  Mr.  Pri  sldent.  I  rLse 
in  support  of  the  amendmei  t  of  the  able 
and  distinguished  Senator  from  Texas 
'Mr  Tower*. 

We  have  In  the  Senate  toe  Eiy  an  oppor- 
tunity to  save,  as  the  dlstln  fulshed  Sen- 
ator from  Texas  says,  moi  e  than  $490 
million  in  this  one  piece  cf  leglslaUon, 
$490  million — almost  hair  a  billion 
dollars.  j 

Mr.  President,  people  back  home  are 
asking  how  we  can  cut  expanses  or  what 
we  can  do  to  stop  some  of  ttie  big  spend- 
ing. Here  Is  an  opportunlw  we  have  on 
this  occasion,  right  on  tJils  ver>'  bill, 
where  we  can  save  nearfc  $  5  billion. 
I  hope  the  amendment  oi  the  Senator 
from  Texas  will  be  agreed  to 

Mr.  SYMINGTON  Mr.  t  resident.  I  am 
.somewhat  surprLsed,  to  b(  frank,  about 
this  amendment  coming  u  i  at  this  time, 
as  It  Ls  my  recollection  th  t  after  offer- 
ing this  amendment  In  C(  mmlttee.  the 
able  Senator  from  Texas  withdrew  it. 
and  I  did  not  know  until  his  afternoon 
that  he  planned  to  Introc  ice  it  on  the 
floor  at  this  time. 

But  Inasmuch  as  he  has  lone  so.  it  will 
be  simply  a  question  of  wli  ether  you  are 
for  or  against  the  Davls-B(  con  Act. 

By  way  of  reply.  Sen  tor  Jackson 
brought  out  the  fact  that  :  i  his  opinion 
it  would  increa.<;e  casts  In  his  State  at 
thLs  time 

I  think  the  best  thing  to  do  now  Ls  to 
ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays   if  necessary 


have  a  quorum  call,  and  dispose  of  the 
matter  one  way  or  the  other 

Mr.  TOWER  Mr  President.  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll 

Mr.  TOWER  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
imanlmous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 

Mr  TOWER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  for 
the  yeas  and  nays  on  my  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
a  sufficient  second?  There  Is  a  sufficient 
second. 

The  veas  and  nays  were  ordered 

Mr.  TOWER.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Arizona. 

Mr  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President,  I 
rise  in  support  of  the  amendment  of  the 
Senator  from  Texas.  I  think  we  have  to 
recognize  that  at  the  time  of  passage  of 
the  Davis-Bacon  Act.  there  was  a  real 
need  for  it.  This  country  was  in  a  depres- 
sion. People  needed  work,  and  at  that 
time  in  our  history  labor  was  the  under- 
dog at  the  bargaining  table.  Manage- 
ment held  nearly  all  the  cards,  and  labor 
held  practically  none. 

With  the  passage  of  the  Wagner  Act 
in  1934.  though,  this  situation  began  to 
change,  until  today  the  situation  is  about 
the  opposite.  The  working  man.  with  his 
right  to  strike — and  we  defined  that — 
organized  Into  unions,  and  now  has  the 
dominant  position  at  the  bargaining 
table.  They  have  the  power  to  get  done 
what  the  Davis-Bacon  Act  has  built 
automatically  Into  any  legislation  refer- 
ring to  construction  at  military  bases 

Mr  President,  let  us  look  at  what 
could  happen  under  this  measure  In  my 
State,  there  Is  one  of  the  larger  Army 
bases  called  Fort  Huachuca — this  may 
have  changed  in  the  last  year,  though  I 
do  not  believe  It  has — where  labor  can 
be  paid  as  high  as  $100  an  hour,  because 
the  nearest  union  Is  at  Tucson,  over  70 
miles  away. 

The  same  situation  existed  up  at  West 
Point  for  many  years  and  still  does  to 
some  extent,  where  the  Davis-Bacon  Act 
applies  and  the  worker  has  to  come  from 
union  sources  in  New  York  City,  over  fiO 
miles  away. 

The  answer  to  this.  In  my  estimation. 
Is  to  do  away  with  the  DavLs-Bacon  Act 
protection  and  Insist  that  the  unions, 
the  craft  unions  mostly,  allow  locals  to 
be  opened  In  or  near  the  building  sites 
that  employ  labor  constantly 

For  example,  in  my  State  military 
spending  every  year  entails  five  different 
military  sites  Three  of  them  are  adja- 
cent to  available  labor  One  is  not  And 
the  other  one.  the  Yuma  Manne 
Grounds.  Is  nearer  labor  to  some  extent 

I  would  like  to  see  DavLs-Bacon  Act 
protection  dropped.  Mr  President,  be- 
cause as  the  Senator  from  Texas  has  in- 
dicated. It  probably  adds  $2  billion  to  the 
cost  figures  that  we  spend  even."  year  to 
update,  upgrade,  and  modernize  the  mil- 
itary bases  of  this  country.  I  tliuik  it  has 
grown  to  be  a  very  unfair  burden  on  the 
-American  taxpayer,  and  I  do  not  believe 
that  it  is  any  longer  high  on  the  list  of 


demands  that  would  be  made  b.v  orga- 
nized labor  because  I  behove  organl/ed 
labor  has  the  power  and  the  orKanizmg 
ability  to  put  their  people  together  into 
locals  adjacent  to  the  building  .sites  and 
eliminate  the  need  for  paying  these 
overly  high  wages  where  we  can  build 
for  a  lesser  amount  at  no  harm  to  the 
worker 

I  thank  my  friend. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr  GOLDWATER  I  yield 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  What  would  my 
friend  from  Arizona  consider  an  overly 
high  hourly  wage. 

Mr   GOLDWATER    $100  an  hour. 

Mr  SYMINGTON  How  much? 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  $100.  $25.  $20. 

Mr  SYMINGTON  Does  he  say  that 
under  the  Da\is-Bacon  Act  that  we  have 
people  who  are  earning  $100  an  hour  be- 
cause of  that  act' 

Mr  GOLDWATER  Not  necessarily. 

Mr  SYMINGTON  Not  necessarily  Is 
not  quite  the  answer.  Ls  there  any  ca.«e 
of  which  he  knows  where  anyone,  be- 
cause of  the  Davls-Baron  Act.  Ls  making 
$100  an  hour? 

Mr  GOLDWATER.  The  Senator  i.s  well 
aware  of  the  situation  we  put  up  with 
at  West  Point  for  many  years  It  only 
lessened  when  we  got  the  cooperation  of 
labor  leaders  to  see  that  we  could  pet 
labor  up  there  at  a  price  that  we  could 
afford  to  pay. 

Mr.  S'VTWINGTON  Was  anyone  paid 
$100  an  hour  at  West  Point? 

Mr  GOLDWATER  Not  that  high,  but 
I  know  at  Port  Huachuca  that  high  a 
wage  has  been  paid  portal  to  portal 
which  is  part  of  it.  and  that  Ls  the 
trouble 

I  would  .solve  the  thlnp  by  putting  a 
local  near  West  Point,  a  local  near  Hua- 
chuca. and  a  local  near  any  base  where 
there  Ls  con.stant  building  In  almost 
every  case,  looking  through  the  report, 
the  Senator  will  see  that  we  supply 
money  year  after  year  to  the  same  old 
bases. 

Mr  SYMINGTON  Mr  President  I 
.vleld  back  the  remainder  of  my  time  on 
thl.s  side  of  the  aLsle  I  believe  the  yeas 
and  navs  have  been  ordered 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  There  Is 
no  time  limit.  Tlie  yeas  and  nays  have 
been  ordered,  and  the  clerk  will  call  the 
roU. 

The  legislative  clerk  callod  the  roll 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD  I  announce 
that  the  Senator  from  Texas  <Mr  Bent- 
SENi.  the  Senator  from  Idaiio  iMr 
Church  I,  the  Senator  from  Michigan 
•  Mr  Philip  A  Hart'*,  the  Senator  from 
Indiana  iMr  Haf.tkf'.  the  Senator  from 
LouLslana  'Mr  Johnston i.  the  Senator 
from  Louisiana  'Mr  I/inc,  >.  the  Senator 
from  Wyoming  '  Mr  McOfe  '  .  the  Senator 
from  New  Mexico  'Mr  Montov^i.  the 
Senator  from  Utah  <Mr  Mnss> .  the  Sen- 
ator from  California  'Mr  Txsstr^ .  and 
the  Senator  from  Rhode  Lsland  <Mr. 
Pastore^   are  necessarily  ab.sent. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present  and 
votiUK.  the  Senator  from  Rhode  Lsland 
'Mr  Pasture'  would  vote  "nav  " 

Mr  ORIKFIN  I  announce  that  the 
Senat<jr  from  Tennessee  'Mr  Baker'. 
the     Senator     from     Tenne.'^see     'Mr. 


Brock  1,  the  Senator  from  New  York 
'Mr  Buckley » .  the  Senator  from  Alaska 
<Mr  Stevens' ,  the  Senator  from  Ohio 
'Mr  Taft)  .  and  the  Senator  from  North 
Dakota  iMr.  Young;  are  necessarily 
absent. 

The  result  was  announced — yeas   17, 
nays  66,  as  follows: 

IRoUcall   Vot«  No.   182  Leg.) 
TEAS— 17 


Bartlett 

Oold  water 

McCnellan 

Curtis 

Qrlffln 

McClure 

Dole 

Hansen 

Scott. 

Eastland 

Helms 

WUUam  L 

Fannin 

Hruska 

Thurmond 

Garn 

Laxalt 

NAYS— 66 

Tower 

Abourezk 

Glenn 

Nelson 

Allen 

Gravel 

Nunn 

Bayh 

Hart.  Gary 

Packwood 

BeaJl 

HaskeU 

Pearson 

Bellmon 

Hatfield 

Pell 

Biden 

Hathaway 

Percy 

Brooke 

KolUngs 

Pro  xm  Ire 

Bumpers 

Huddieston 

Randolph 

Burdick 

Humphrey 

Riblcoff 

Byrd. 

Inouye 

RoLh 

Harry  P. 

Jr.     Jackson 

Schwelker 

Byrd.  Robert  C.  Javils 

Scott.  Hugh 

Cannon 

Kennedy 

Sparkman 

Case 

Leahy 

Stafford 

Chiles 

Maenuscn 

Stennls 

Clarlt 

Mansfield 

Stevenson 

Cranston 

Mathias 

Stone 

Culver 

McGovern 

SjTninglon 

Domenlcl 

Mclntyre 

Talmadge 

Durkln 

Met  calf 

Welcker 

Eagleton 

MondaJe 

WUUams 

Pong 

Morgan 

Pord 

Muskle 

NOT  VOTINO- 

-17 

Baker 

Hartke 

Pastore 

Ben*  sen 

Johnston 

Stevens 

Brock 

Long 

Taft 

Buckley 

McGee 

Tunney 

Church 

Montoya 

Young 

Hart,  Philip  A.    Moss 

So  Mr.  Tower's  amendment  was 
rejected. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
like  to  express  my  appreciation  to  the 
dLstinguished  Senator  from  MLssouri  for 
his  fine  cooperation  and  assLstance  m  the 
Armed  Sen'ices  Committee  approval  of 
a  provision  in  the  nulitary  construction 
authorization  bill  to  establish  a  more 
rational  and  open  process  for  the  mili- 
tary departments  to  follow  when  propos- 
ing base  closures  or  reductions.  My  col- 
leagues are  aware  that  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives approved  recently  the  so- 
called  O'Neill  amendment  on  its  version 
of  this  bill,  which  would  seek  to  accom- 
plish the  same  purposes  as  our  amend- 
ment. 

The  current  process  by  which  bases  are 
proposed  to  be  closed  or  reduced  has 
proved  unsatisfactory'  The  localities  in- 
volved feel  victims  of  .some  mysterious 
process  which  they  neither  understand 
nor  fully  participate  in.  The  National 
Environmental  Policy  Act  has  brought 
some  opemiess  to  the  process  but  the 
military's  performance  under  NEPA  has 
been  the  subject  of  many  court  actions. 
These  actions  have  refined  tlie  accounta- 
bility of  the  militan.-  departments  in 
closures  and  reductions,  but  much  Ls  left 
to  be  desired  The  military's  reluctant 
compliance  with  NEPA  has  created  ad- 
ditional pensonal.  social,  and  economic 
uncertainty  in  the  areas  affected  by  pro- 
posed reallnements 

Section  612  of  this  bill  addresses  that 
uncertainty    by    structuring    a    specific 


time  frame  for  review  and  decisiormiak- 
ing  and  by  requiring  full  cooperation 
and  di-sclosure  of  the  factors  in  the  deci- 
sion. All  concerned  parties  will  have  an 
opportunity  to  air  their  views  and  to  con- 
tribute to  the  decisionmaking  process: 
and  those  affected  will  have  leadtime  to 
react  to  the  proposed  closing  by  plan- 
ning a  response  to  it.  Now  there  is  simply 
not  sufficient  time  for  affected  and  con- 
cerned pi-rties  to  develop  conipreliensive 
responses  to  proposed  realinenient  ac- 
tions. Section  612  of  this  bill  would  estab- 
lish a  time  frame  for  this  and  for  busi- 
ness planning  and  orderly  economic  ad- 
justment. Finally,  the  provision  includes 
the  opportunity  fur  Confires.*;  to  influence 
the  decision  if  the  justification  is  inade- 
quate 

Mr.  President.  thLs  committee  pro- 
vision, .section  612.  to  the  military  con- 
struction authorization  bill  is  necessary' 
and  will  be  helpful  in  assuring  better  co- 
operation, participation  and  understand- 
ing of  the  proposed  reduction  of  Loring 
Air  Force  Base  in  Limestone.  Maine. 

The  Air  Force  has  announced  that 
Loring  is  a  candidate  for  an  83-percent 
reduction.  ThLs  action,  if  fully  imple- 
mented will  have  a  devastating  impact 
on  the  fragile  economy  of  Aroostook 
County,  Maine 

Early  this  month,  the  Economic  Devel- 
opment Subcommittee  of  the  Public 
Works  Committee  held  a  hearing  In 
Limestone.  Maine,  to  evaluate  the  eco- 
nomic impact  of  the  proposed  cutback 
at  Loring.  Although  illness  prevented  mj' 
participation  in  that  hearing,  my  good 
friend  and  colleague  Bill  Hathaia'ay 
conducted  an  excellent  hearing  with  the 
assistance  of  both  Maine  Congressmen, 
and  of  community  and  business  leaders 
concerned  with  the  Air  Force  proposal.  I 
have  had  an  opportimity  to  renew  the 
transcript  of  that  hearing.  From  that 
record,  and  from  my  own  exchanges  with 
the  people  of  the  Limestone  area,  I  can 
state  that  tiie  Air  Force  proposal  wiU 
indeed  have  a  devastating  impact  on  the 
social  and  economic  fiber  of  the  central 
Aroostook  area  which  It  ■will  require 
months  to  fully  evaluate  and  far  longer 
to  prepare  for.  My  experience  with  the 
Air  Force  planning,  evaluation,  and  in- 
formation process  since  the  proposed  re- 
duction was  announced  in  March,  has 
been  disappointing  in  the  extreme.  Their 
refusal  or  Inability  to  explain  the  details 
or  rationale  of  this  proposal  suggests 
either  evasion  or  very  poor  planning.  The 
provision  we  are  dealing  with  here  to- 
day is  a  step  toward  assuring  coopera- 
tion and  sound  planning  tliat  wHl  at 
least  mitigate  some  of  the  more  disrup- 
tive effects  of  such  announcements. 

Mr.  President,  I  now  yield  to  my  dis- 
tinguished colleague.  Senator  Hatha'way, 
who  chaired  that  hearing  in  Limestone. 

Mr.  HATHAWAY.  I  thank  my  distin- 
guished colleague  for  yielding  to  me  at 
thLs  time  and  I  fully  endorse  his  remarks. 
Everything  he  has  just  stated  was  borne 
out  in  testimony  at  our  day-long  hearing 
in  Limestone,  Maine,  on  May  10. 

I  would  like  to  stress  that  many  people 
in  Maine  do  not  believe  that  the  Air 
Force  has  been  as  reasonable  and  forth- 
coming with  tJie  answers  to  people's 
questions  as  It  should  be.  The  Air  Force 


announced  its  intentions  for  Loring  AFB 
on  March  11.  but  aside  from  that  broad 
statement  it  has  turned  away  all  other 
queries  with  the  bland  assurance  that  all 
shall  be  knowTi  and  revealed  this  sum- 
mer. That  may  suit  the  Air  Force's  con- 
venience, but  It  hampers  my  efforts  to 
answer  the  legitimate  questioris  of  thou- 
sands of  people  in  Maine  who  quite 
rightly  have  a  high  degree  of  curiosity 
about  a  decision  which  has  the  capability 
of  causing  major  changes  in  their  lives. 

So  I  support  with  enthusiasm  section 
612  of  the  bill,  because  it  does  require  the 
Air  Force's  reasonable  cooperation  in 
matters  bearing  upon  the  futures  of  fam- 
ilies in  areas  impacted  by  major  base  re- 
alignments. 

In  other  ways,  this  section  articulates 
what  the  Air  Force  already  strives  to  do 
in  reduction  or  closure  situations;  name- 
ly, to  assess  the  impact  of  such  action 
upon  the  surrounding  community.  At  the 
hearing  on  May  10.  however.  I  heard 
testimony  that  while  the  Air  Force  might 
at  some  point  save  money  in  its  proposed 
reduction  at  Loring  AFB.  the  local  econ- 
omy and  thousands  of  jobs  would  suffer 
greatly,  and  in  response  to  those  dire 
needs  there  could  easily  be  an  even 
greater  drain  on  the  Treasury  than  the 
amount  of  money  now  spent  to  operate 
Loring. 

But  I  am  confident  that  with  the  au- 
thority we  are  now  clarifying  for  the  Air 
Force,  these  and  other  economic  and  hu- 
man concerns  will  be  treated  with  far 
more  imderstanding  and  cooperation 
than  has  so  far  been  the  case. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  We  have  described  the 
difficulty  we  have  encountered  in  our 
efforts  to  secure  information  on  the  ra- 
tionale for  the  proposal  to  reduce  Lor- 
ing. Even  details  as  to  what  operations 
and  facilities  will  remain  at  Loring  if 
the  proposed  reduction  is  implemented 
have  not  been  made  available  to  us.  I 
would  expect  that  under  the  requirement 
for  full  cooperation  contained  m  this 
legislation,  a  military  department  would 
have  to  provide  available  materials  and 
information  fully  explaining  the  ration- 
ale and  discriminators  leading  to  pro- 
posed action  and  detailing  the  conse- 
quences of  a  proposed  reduction. 

Finally,  I  would  like  to  have  your  as- 
surance that  section  612  applies  to  the 
proposed  reduction  at  Loring  Air  Force 
Base? 

Mr.  S"YMINGTON.  Yes.  that  Ls  my 
understanding. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  I  thank  my  colleague 

ArTHOEEATlON      FOE     CONSTRrCTION      PROJECTS 
AT   PORTSMOrrH-KITTEET    NAVAL   SHIPYAEr 

Mr.  President.  I  am  pleased  to  note 
that  the  rrulitarj'  construction  authori- 
zation bill  which  Is  now  before  us  con- 
tinues the  commitment  of  the  Congress 
and  the  Department  of  the  Na\T  to  the 
modernization  of  facilities  at  Portsmouth 
Naval  Shipyard  in  Kltterj-,  Maine.  This 
legislation  provides  $12,789,000  for  mod- 
ernization projects  at  Kittery.  Including 
$4.6  million  for  additional  work  on  crane 
rail  modernization,  $6,447  miUion  for 
machine  tool  shop  modernization.  $1.77 
million  for  a  test  steam  facility  for  the 
nuclear  attack  submarine,  SSN — 688 
Class — and  $.565  million  for  energy-  con- 
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servatlon  measures  related  J  to  the  con- 
derLsate  return  system.        I 

Continued  modernlzatlcti  In  these 
areas  will  directly  enhancejthe  capabil- 
ity of  the  Klttery  Yard  U  perform  its 
mission  effectively  and  \vi  h  maximum 
economy.  The  $4,058,000  arovlded  for 
construction  of  the  naval  n  glonal  medi- 
cal clinic  at  Brunswick  represents  a 
major  improvement  in  th.  rn''>'lcal  facili- 
ties available  for  person:.*  I  et  Brunswick 
Naval  Air  Station. 

Increasing  attention  has  ^een  focused 
on  the  role  of  our  naval  .shi  lyards  in  re- 
cent months  as  we  evaluate  the  capabil- 
ity of  our  naval  forces  to  i  erform  their 
global  missions.  Our  ablhtj  to  maintain 
and  improve  our  fleet  readiness  is  direct- 
ly related  to  our  shipbuilding  and  over- 
haul capabilities  in  both  j  private  and 
Government  shipyards.  Tha  necessity  for 
maintaining  capabilities  irj  both  sectors 
has  been  recognized  both  in  the  Navy  and 
in  Congress.  The  modemiiatlon  eCTorts 
at  Klttery  reflect  our  co:  nmitment  to 
that  principle  and  Is  parti(  ul.irly  heart- 
ening for  those  of  us  who  ought  earlier 
efforts  to  deny  the  role  of  our  public 
shipyards. 

The  Portsmouth-Klttery  Shipyard  rep- 
resents an  investment  of  r  lajor  propor- 
tions in  material  and  hur  an  resources 
for  the  support,  repair,  i  verhaul  and 
conversion  of  the  ships  o;  our  nuclear 
submarine  fleet.  Poiismou  Ji-Kittery  Is 
unique  among  naval  ship^rds  In  that 
it  is  the  greatest  single  source  of  sub- 
marine skills  and  crafts  wltnln  the  naval 
shipyard  complex.  Nearly  ibo  percent  of 
its  productive  output  Is  deroted  to  sub- 
marine work.  In  an  age  of  jspeclalists.  It 
is  a  specialists'  yard.  The  expertise  as- 
sembled there  represents  t<  chnlcal  com- 
petence in  more  than  60  tra  les  and  skills. 
It  is  one  of  only  three  nava  shipyards  on 
the  Atlantic  coast  designat  ;d  by  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  anc  the  Atomic 
Energy  Commission  as  quillfled  to  per- 
form work  on  nuclear-powi  ired  ships.  All 
the  evidence  before  us  today  points  to  a 
continuing  and  growing  leed  for  the 
facilities  and  skills  availat  le  at  Klttery. 
This  action  today  will  hel )  assure  that 
these  facilities  are  avallabU  to  effectively 
and  efflciently  meet  those  needs. 

Mr.  KENNEDY  Mr  Pre;  Ident,  I  want 
to  express  my  appreciation  to  Senator 
Symington  and  members  (if  the  Armed 
Services  Committee  for  mc  asion  of  base 
realinement  provisions  In  the  military 
construction  authorization  legislation. 

The  committee  shared  m;  concern  tiiat 
current  procedures  used  b:  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  in  base  cl  jsures  or  sig- 
nificant reductions  were  n  )t  adequately 
defined. 

It  is  Important.  Mr.  Pre  Idcnt,  to  put 
base  realinement  procedu  es  Into  law. 
The  Commonwealth  of  1  lassachusetts 
has  experienced  flr.sthanc  the  drastic 
consequences  of  111  deflne(  and  erratic 
procedures  in  implementing  base  reallne- 
ments.  The  Commonwealt  i  of  Massa- 
chusetts has  borne  the  dra:  tic  economic 
consequences  of  Inadequa  e  lead  time 
and  cooperation  in  preparli  ig  local  com- 
munities to  adjust  to  the  e  conomic  im- 
pact of  drastic  reallnemer  ts  and  base 
closures. 

Recently,   almost  every    jase  closure 


announcement  has  been  the  subject  of 
expensive  and  time  consuming  court  ac- 
tion. ThLs  fact,  in  itself  is  indicative  of 
presently  Inadequate  base  realinement 
procedures. 

Tills  legislation  provides  for :  First,  full 
public  disclosure  regarding  base  reallne- 
ments;  second,  period  of  economic  ad- 
justment for  the  local  community:  third, 
congressional  oversight  of  base  realine- 
ment decisions. 

The  legislation  we  act  on  today  does 
not  limit  the  flexibility  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  in  reallnlng  base 
structures.  However  it  does  provide  Con- 
gress with  the  opportunity  to  have  an 
impact  on  base  realinement  decisions  If 
there  is  adequate  justification. 

I  feel  that  it  is  essential  that  citizens 
and  communlities  whose  lives  are  af- 
fected by  Government  decisions  have  the 
a.ssurance  that  tliose  decisions  which  so 
drastically  affect  their  futures  have  been 
made  with  equity  and  reason. 

The  procedures  outlined  in  this  legis- 
lation lend  credibility  to  decisions  on 
base  reallnements.  We  need  this  type  of 
credibility. 

In  recent  years  In  Massachusetts,  the 
Boston  Naval  Shipyard,  the  Boston 
Naval  Station,  the  CheLsea  Naval  Hos- 
pital. Otis  Air  Force  Base,  and  Westover 
Air  Force  Base  were  closed.  These  were 
principal  Department  of  Defense  instal- 
lations. As  a  result  of  these  actions  over 
15,000  persons  in  Massachusetts  were 
unemployed. 

Recently,  the  Department  of  the  Army 
announced  that  Fort  Devens.  the  last 
major  mllltarj'  installation  in  the  com- 
monwealth, had  been  placed  on  a  can- 
didate list  for  action.  This  latest  an- 
noiuicement  could  result  in  the  loss  of 
thousands  of  jobs. 

Since  1970,  Massachusetts  has  lost 
more  than  50  percent  of  Department  of 
Defense  personnel  employed  in  the 
Stite.  This  is  an  overpowering  eco- 
nomic burden. 

Reason  and  equity  require  an  ade- 
quate period  of  economic  adjustment  for 
the  communities  involved  in  base  re- 
allnements. The  Defense  Manpower 
Commission  has  recommended  quite 
convincingly  that  adequate  time  should 
be  allowed  for  the  economic  adjustment 
of  employees  and  communities. 

Their  report  to  the  President  and  the 
Congre.ss  strongly  recommended  that 
"closures  of  ba.ses  or  major  activities 
should  be  announced  at  least  3  years  in 
advance." 

While  this  legislation  does  not  require 
3  years  for  economic  adjustment.  It  does 
require  that  a  period  of  nt  least  9  months 
expire  during  which  the  community  will 
be  Involved  with  the  military  in  tlie  deci- 
sionmaking process.  During  this  period 
the  Department  of  Defense  will  be  re- 
quired to  cooperate  fully  with  all  af- 
fected parties.  The  least  we  can  do  Is 
guarantee  citizens  whose  lives  will  be  al- 
tered by  a  decision  that  the  provisions 
of  the  National  Environmental  Policy 
Act  will  apply  to  the  study  and  that  an 
environmental  Impact  statement  will  be 
prepared. 

When  the  military  announces  that 
they  plan  to  effect  cost  savings  through 
base   reallnements   we  must  guarantee 


that  all  costs  to  the  Federal  Government 
and  economic  imp)act  figures  are  con- 
sidered 

After  the  initial  study  period,  a  deci- 
sion will  be  announced.  The  deci.'iion  with 
supporting  documentation  for  the  action 
and  estimates  of  the  consequences  of  the 
decision  will  be  provided  to  all  affected 
parties. 

This  type  of  full  disclosure  is  essential. 
Since  so  manj'  defense  Installations  are 
Integrally  tied  to  the  communities  in 
which  they  are  located.  These  communi- 
ties will  now  be  allowed  and  encouraged 
to  participate  in  the  decisionmaking 
process. 

Before  the  decision  may  be  Implement- 
ed a  period  of  90  days  must  expire.  This 
waiting  period  gives  Congress  the  oppor- 
tunity to  take  action  regarding  the  deci- 
sion. This  procedure  also  allows  for  full 
disclosure  of  all  factors  leading  to  a  deci- 
sion on  a  base  realinement. 

These  procedures  provide  for  just  and 
equitable  treatment  of  citizens  of  this 
Nation  affected  by  base  reallnements. 
These  procedures  are  not  designed  to 
hamper  the  military,  but  to  create  a  more 
open  environment  for  decLsions  to  be 
made. 

Tliese  procedures  are  not  designed  to 
cost  the  Federal  Government  money,  but 
to  adopt  an  approach  to  base  reallne- 
ments would  better  serve  the  Nation.  As 
the  Etefense  Manpower  Commission 
states  we  need  a  more  realistic,  long- 
range  approach  to  the  economic  problems 
involved  in  base  reallnements. 

These  procedures  are  not  designed  to 
be  restrictive,  but  to  formalize  a  proce- 
dure which  can  only  lead  to  more  respon- 
sible and  responsive  decLsionmaklng. 

For  Massachusetts,  a  State  with  an 
unemployment  rate  of  10  percent:  pnd 
the  communities  around  the  Fort  Devens 
area  with  an  unemployment  rate  of  about 
13  percent,  these  provisions  represent  an 
honest  attempt  to  govern  equitably. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr  President.  If 
there  are  no  further  amendments,  I  ask 
for  third  reading. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  iMr. 
Hansen*  .  If  there  be  no  further  amend- 
ments to  be  proposed,  the  question  is  on 
the  engrossment  and  third  readin?  of 
the  bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading  and  was  read  the 
third  time. 

Mr  SYMINGTON  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate 
now  proceed  to  the  consideration  of  H  R. 
12384.  Calendar  No.  861. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Tlie  bill 
will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows : 

A  bUl  (H.R.  12384)  to  authorize  certain 
construction  at  military  InstAllatlon.s  and 
for  other  purposes 

The  PRESIDING  OPTTCFR  Without 
objection,  the  Senate  'vlll  prnrtM'd  im- 
medlatelv  to  the  consideration  of  \ho  1)111 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  Prrldont.  I 
move  to  strike  all  after  the  rnartlnp 
claase  of  HR  12384  and  to  substitute 
the  text  of  S  3434  a,';  rrp^rt^'d  and  as 
amended 

The     PRESIDING     OFFICER      Tlie 
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question  Is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  of 
the  Senator  from  Missouri. 

The  motion  wais  agreed  to 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays  on  pa.s,'^age. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  L<5  there 
a  sufTicient  second'' 

There  is  a  sufficient  second. 

The  veas  and  navs  were  ordered. 

Mr.  WILLIAM  L.  SCOTT  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  want  to  pose  some  questions  be- 
fore third  reading,  if  I  may.  to  the  dis- 
tinguished floor  manager  of  the  bill 

It  has  just  been  brought  to  mv  atten- 
tion that  there  are  four  items  regarding 
my  State  that  are  in  the  Hou.se  bill  that 
are  not  In  the  Senate  bill.  I  do  not  propose 
at  this  time  to  offer  an  amendment,  but 
I  wondered,  vith  regard  to  Fort  Belvoir 
in  Virginia,  there  is  a  matter  of  a  reduc- 
tion of  $2,925,000:  with  regard  to  Cam- 
eron Station,  two  reduction.^  ol  $8,000,- 
000  and  $1,265,000,  re.si>ectively ,  and  with 
regard  to  Woodbridge  research  facilities 
in  Virginia,  $2,130,000.  I  wonder  if  the 
distinguished  floor  leader  would  indicate 
whether  these  matters  could  be  con- 
sidered in  the  conference  committee  be- 
cause, of  course,  they  are  of  interest  to 
me  and  my  senior  colleague  from 
Virginia. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  I  say  to  my  able 
friend  from  Virginia  that  the  Army  has 
asked  for  a  major  reorganization  which 
would  involve  the  Harry  Diamond  Lab- 
oratories. Therefore,  we  have  asked  that 
this  matter  be  considered  in  toto,  al- 
though we  are  glad  to  take  it  to  con- 
ference and  hear  the  other  side  with  re- 
spect to  Fort  Belvoir, 

On  the  other  two  matters,  tlie  distin- 
guished senior  Senator  <Mr.  Harry  F, 
Byrd.  Jr.*  has  already  spoken  to  us 
about  it.  We  have  told  him.  and  are  ver%- 
glad  to  present  to  you.  the  fact  that  we 
wUl  give  it  full  consideration  in 
conference. 

Mr.  WILLIAM  L  SCOTT.  I  appreciate 
the  Senator's  comment.'^ 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  'Hie  ques- 
tion is  on  the  engrossment  of  tlie  amend- 
ment and  the  third  reading  of  the  bill. 

The  amendment  was  ordered  to  be  en- 
grossed and  the  bill  to  be  read  a  third 
time. 

The  bill  was  read  the  third  time. 

Mr.  TOWER.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  consideration  of  S  3434  be 
indefinitely  postponed 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered 

The  bill  having  been  read  the  third 
time,  the  question  Is.  Shall  it  pass?  The 
yeas  and  nays  have  been  ordered  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  called 
the  roll, 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD  I  announce 
that  the  Senator  from  Trxas  'Mr. 
Bentseni,  the  Senator  from  Idaho,  'Mr. 
Church  >,  the  Senator  from  Michlpan 
'Mr.  Philip  A  Hart'.  the  Senator  from 
Indiana  <Mr.  Hartkf'  .  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana  iMr.  Johnston  i,  the  Senator 
from  Wyoming  <Mr.  McGee  » .  the  Senator 
from  Montana  (Mr.  Metcalf',  the  Sen- 
ator from  New  Mexico  'Mr.  Montoya», 
the  Senator  from  Utah  'Mr  Mo.s.s),  the 
Senator  from  Rhode   Island    (Mr.   Pas- 


tore '.  and  the  Senator  from  California 
Mr  Tttnney  i  are  necessarily  absent. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Rhode 
Island  'Mr.  Pastore'   would  vote  "yea." 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Tennessee  'Mr.  Baker), 
the  Senator  from  Tennessee  'Mr. 
Brock',  tlie  Senator  from  New  York 
'  Mr.  BrcKi-EY  > ,  the  Senator  from  Alaska 
(Mr.  STEVENS',  the  Senator  from  Ohio 
( Mr.  Taft  I .  and  the  Senator  from 
North  Dakota  iMr.  Young  >  are  neces- 
sarily absent 

I  furtlier  announce  that.  If  present 
and  votinp.  the  Senator  from  Ohio  (Mr. 
Taft>  would  vote  "yea" 

The  result  was  announced- -yeas  80. 
nays  3.  as  follows: 

[BoUcall  Vote  No.  18.3  Leg  ] 
YEAS— 80 


Allen 

Glenn 

Morgan 

Bartlett 

Goldwater 

Muskie 

Bavh 

Gravel 

Nelson 

Beall 

Griffin 

Nunn 

Bellmon 

Hansen 

Pack  wood 

Blden 

Hart.  Gary 

Pearson 

Brooke 

Haskell 

Pell 

Bumpers 

Hathaway 

Percy 

Burdlck 

Helms 

Randolph 

Byrd. 

Hoiiings 

Rlblcoff 

Harry  F. 

Jr,     Hruska 

Roth 

Byrd.  Robert  C   Huddleston 

Schweiker 

Cannon 

H\imphrey 

Scott.  Hugh 

Case 

Inouye 

Scott. 

Chlies 

Jackson 

William  L. 

Clark 

Javits 

Sparkman 

Cranston 

Kennedy 

Stafford 

Cuiver 

tAxalt 

Stennls 

Curtis 

Leahy 

Stevenson 

Dole 

Long 

Stone 

Domenlcl 

Magnuson 

Symington 

Durkln 

Mansfield 

Talmadge 

Eagleton 

Matbias 

Thurmond 

Eastland 

McCiellan 

Tower 

Fannin 

McClure 

Welcker 

Fong 

McGovern 

Winianis 

Ford 

Mclntyre 

Gam 

Mondale 
NAYS— 3 

Abourezk 

Hatfield 

Pro  xm  Ire 

NOT  VOTING— 17 

Baker 

Harike 

Pastore 

Bentsen 
Brock 
Buckley 
Church 


Johnston 
McGee 
Metcair 
Montoya 


Stevens 
Taft 
Tunney 
Young 
Hart.  Philip  A.    Moss 

So  the  bill  (H.R.  123841,  as  amended. 
was  passed  as  follows: 

H.R.   12384 
TITLE  I -ARMY 
Sec.  101.  The  Secretary  of  the  Army  may 

establ!«;h  or  develop  mliltarv  Installations  and 
facilities  by  acquiring,  constructing:,  convert- 
ing, rehabilitating,  or  Installing  permanent 
or  temporary  public  works,  Including  land 
acquisition,  site  preparation,  appurtenances. 
utilities,  and  equipment  for  the  following  ac- 
quisition and  cr  nstructlon  : 

Inside  the  United  State.s 

l-NrrED  STATES  ARMT  FORCES  COMMAND 

Fort  Bragg,  North  Carolina.  $32,022,000- 

Fort  Campbell,  Kentucky.  868,987. OOC'. 

Port  Car.-^n,  Colorado,   810,589,000. 

Fort  Greely.  Alaska,  $2,854,000. 

Fort  Hood,  Texas,  $20,033,000. 

Fort  Lewis,  \Va.shlngton,  $4,073,000. 

Fort  George  G.  Meade.  Maryland,  $1,142,- 
000. 

Fort  Ord,  Callfon.la,  $14,453,000. 

Fort  Polk,  Louisiana,  $46,003,000, 

Fort  Riley,  Kansas,  $5,694,000. 

Fort  Stewart  Hunter  Army  Air  Field,  Geor- 
gia. $38,423,000. 

Fort  Wainwrlght,  Alaska.  $17,163,000. 


tJNrnn  stktts  armt  training  and  DOCTRiNe 

COMMAND 

Fort  Belvoir,  Virginia,  $6,052,000, 
Fort  Bennlng,  Georgia,  $6,627,000. 
Fort  Eustls.  Virginia,  $3,016,000. 
Fort  Gordon.  Georgia.  $2,224,000. 
Fort   Benjamin    Harrison,    Indiana,    $987.- 
000. 

Fort  Knox.  Kentucky,  $10,379,000. 

Fort  Leavenworth.  Kansas,  $190,000. 

Port  Lee,  Virgima,  $1,115,000. 

Port  Rucker,  .Alabama,  $1,841,000. 

Fort  Sill,  Oklahoma,  $1,181,000. 

Fort  Leonard  Wood,  Missouri,  $15,249,000. 

rnited  states  aemy  milprabt  district  of 
■Washington 

Fort  McNair.  District  of  Columbia,  $722,000. 

rNITED  STATES  AK  M  Y   MATERIEL  COMMAND 

Aberdeen  Proving  Ground,  Maryland.  $726,- 
000. 

Detroit  Arsenal,  Michigan,  $340,000 

Holfton  Army  Ammunition  Plant,  Tennes- 
see. $22,684,000. 

Kansas  Army  Ammunition  Plant,  Kansas. 
$493,000. 

Letterkenny  .'^my  Depot,  Pennfiylvaula, 
$8,357,000. 

Natlck  Laboratories,  Massachusetts.  $118.- 
000. 

Picatinny  Arsenal,  New  Jersey,  $560,000, 

Pme  Blu?  Arsenal,  Arkansas,  $6,934,000. 

Radford  Army  Ammunition  Plant,  Virginia, 
$25,663,000. 

Redstone  Arsenal,  Alabamia.  $1,126,000, 

Scran  ton  Army  Ammunition  Plant.  Penn- 
sylvania, $162,000. 

Seneca  Army  Depot.  New  York,  $321,000, 

Sharpe  Army  Depot,  California,  $551,000. 

Sierra  Army  Depot,  California,  $1,489,000. 

Tooele  Army  Depot,  Utah,  $2,572,000, 

US.^  Fuel  Lubrication  Research  Laboratory, 
Texas,  $469,000 

Watervllet    Arsenal     New   York.    $3,383,000. 

White  Sands  Missile  Range.  New  Mexico, 
$349,000. 

Yuma  Proving  Ground,  Arizoria,  $6,978,000 

AMMtTNITION    FACILmES 

Holston  Army  Ammunition  Plant,  Ten- 
nessee, $1,118,000. 

Indiana  .'^rmy  Ammunition  Plant.  Indiana, 
$6,758  000, 

Lone  Star  Army  Ammunition  Plant  Texas 
$116,000. 

Lor.ghorn  Army  Ammunition  Plant  Texas, 
$86,000, 

Mllar.  Army  Ammunition  Plant,  Tennessee, 
$512,000. 

Radford  .'Vrmy  Ammunition  Plant,  VlrglnlA, 
$387,000 

Sunflower  Army  .^jnmunUlon  Plant,  Kan- 
sas. $15,238,000 

Volunteer  Army  .Ammunition  Plant,  Ten- 
r.e.<i=ee.  $285,000 

TNITED    STATES    MILITARY    ACABEMT 

United  States  Military  Academy.  West 
Point.  New  York,  $2,857,000. 

TNITED     STATES     ARMT      MILITAET     SERVICES 

COMMANT 

Fltz.slmor.s  Army  Medical  Center.  Colorado 
?244,000 

t'NITED    STATES    ARMY     MTLITARY     TR.ATFIC 
CCMMAND 

Sunny  Point  Army  Terminal.  North  Caro- 
lUia.  $531,000, 

NIXLFAR    WEAPONS    SECUBITT 

Various  locations,  $2,575,000. 

OrrsiTE  THE   Unitee   States 

EIGHTH    unite:?    STATES    ARMY,    KOREA 

Variou-s  locations,  $13,669,00^.. 

I'NIiEU    STATES    ARMT.    JAPAN 

Okinawa,  $124,000. 

T^.NITED    STATES    ARMY     SrCtT.ITY     AGE.NCY 

Varlo-js  locations.  $2,631,000. 
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VNTTTD    ST  AXIS    A.H\'  I  ■   ROPK 

Oermany,  various   locaiiuua,   * ;  5 '>o7.000. 

Italy,  various  locations.  $1  *h     i. 

Variotis  locations:  For  thei  Uaiied  States 
share  of  the  cost  of  multllaieral  programs 
for  the  acquisition  or  constriction  of  mili- 
tary feurllltles  and  installatlDns.  Including 
International  military  heodqimrters,  for  the 
collective  defense  of  the  I^rth  Atlantic 
Treaty  Area.  $80,000,000.  Wlthki  thirty  days 
after  the  end  of  each  quarter,  ^he  Secretary 
of  the  Army  shall  furnish  'o  \hf  rommlt- 
tees  on  Armed  Services  anrl  'C  \  •proprla- 
tlons  of  the  Senate  and  House  -4  iii  j-resenta- 
tlves  a  description  of  obllgatlor^  incurred  as 
the  United  States  share  of  sucq  multilateral 
programs. 

NnCLEAB    WEAPONS    SKC1 

Various  locations,  »49,393.000 


t  RTTT 


Sec, 


EMERGENCY     CONSTRUC    TON 

102    The  Secretary  of  t  le  Army  may 


establish  or  develop  Army  Ins  allatlona  and 
facilities  by  proceeding  with  construction 
made  necessary  by  changes  in  ;  .rmy  missions 
and  responsibilities  which  ha  e  been  occa- 
sioned by  ( 1)  unforeseen  secui  Ity  considera- 
tions, (2)  new  weap>on3  deve  opments,  (3) 
new  and  unforeseen  research  and  develop- 
ment requirements,  or  (4)  I  nproved  pro- 
duction schedules  if  the  Sec  -etary  of  De- 
fense determines  that  deferra  of  such  con- 
struction for  inclusion  In  the  next  Military 
Construction  Authorization  Ac  t  would  be  In- 
consistent with  interests  of  ;  latlonal  secu- 
rity, and  In  connection  therew  th  to  acquire, 
construct,  covert,  rehabilitate,  jr  Install  jjer- 
manent  or  temporary  public  '  'orks.  Includ- 
ing land  acquisition,  site  pri  paratlon.  ap- 
purtenances, utilities  and  equ:  iment  In  the 
total  amount  of  $10,000,000  "he  Secretary 
of  the  Army,  or  his  designees,  si  all  notify  the 
Committees  on  Armed  Services  of  the  Senate 
and  House  of  Representatives  Immediately 
upon  reaching  a  final  decision  o  Implement, 
of  the  cost  of  construction  <  f  any  piibllc 
work  undertaken  v\nder  this  ne  -tlon.  Includ- 
ing those  real  estate  actlonB  pei  alnlng  there- 
to. This  authorization  will  expli  s  upon  enact- 
ment of  the  subsequent  fiscal  year  Military 
Construction  .Authorization  A  ;t  except  for 
those  ptibllc  works  projects  con  lernlng  which 
the  Committees  on  Armed  S<  rvlces  of  the 
Senate  and  House  of  Represe  itatlves  have 
been  notified  pursuant  to  this  section,  prior 
to  that  date. 

TITLE    n— NAW 

Sec.  201,  The  Secretary  of  I  he  Navy  may 
establish  or  develop  military  Ini  tallatlons  and 
facilities  by  acquiring,  construe  ting,  convert- 
ing, rehabilitating,  or  Installing  permanent  or 
temporary  public  works.  Inclullng  land  ac- 
quisition, site  preparation,  a  ppurtenancea. 
utilities,  and  equipment  for  the  following 
acquisition  and  construction: 

Inside    the    UNmo    £  tatts 
TRIDENT   rACii-rrri 

Various  locations.  $95,472.00 

MARINE     CX)RPS 

Marine  Corps  Supply  Center  Albany.  Geor- 
gia. $1,965,000. 

Marine  Corps  Base,  Camp  I  .ejuene,  North 
Carolina.  $22,238,000. 

Marine  Corps  Base.  Camp  Pandleton.  Cali- 
fornia. $12,831,000. 

Marine  Corps  Air  Station.  Cherry  Point, 
North  Carolina.  $526,000. 

Marine  Corps  Air  Station,  Kanoehe  Bay. 
Hawaii,  $1,900,000. 

Fleet  Marine  Force  Atlantl:,  Norfolk.  Vir- 
ginia. $799,000 

Headquarters,  Fleet  Marln«  Force  Pacific, 
Camp  Smith.  Oahu.  Hawaii.  $  ,046,000. 

Marine  Corps  Recruit  Depol ,  Parrls  Island, 
South  Carolina,  $4,499,000, 

Marine  Corps  Development  and  Education 
Command.   Quantlco.  VlrglnK..  $632,000. 

Marine  Corps  Air  Station.  Tuma,  Arizona, 
$U40,000. 


CHIET  or  NAVAL  OPERATIONS 

Naval  Supply  Activity.  Brooklyn,  New 
York.  $491,000 

Naval  Support  Activity,  New  Orleans, 
Louisiana,  $1,400,000. 

Commander  In  Chief  Pacific.  Pearl  Har- 
bor. Hawaii.  $4,300,000. 

Naval  Support  Activity.  PbUadelphla, 
Pennsylvania,  $201,000. 

Naval  Support  Activity,  Vallejo.  Califor- 
nia, $2,543,000. 

Naval  Support  Activity.  Seattle,  Washing- 
ton. $667,000 

Headquarters  Naval  District  Washington, 
Washington.  District  of  Columbia.  $1,300,000. 

COMMANDER  IN  CHIEF.  ATLANTIC  FLEET 

Naval  Air  Station.  Cecil  Field.  Florida. 
$272,000. 

Oceanographic  System  Atlantic,  Dam 
Neck,  Virginia.  $8,048,000. 

Naval  Air  Station,  Jacksonville,  Florida, 
$6,101,000. 

Naval  Station.  Mayport,  Florida,  $1,674,- 
000. 

Naval  Submarine  Base,  New  London,  Con- 
necticut, $3,468,000. 

Flag  Administrative  Unit,  Atlantic,  Nor- 
folk, Virginia,  »:;23,fH)0, 

Naval  Station.  Norfolk.  Virginia,  $24,246,- 
000. 

Naval  Air  Station.  Oceana.  Vlrglnlft,  tli.- 
467,000. 

COMMANDER  IN  CHIEF,  PACIFIC  FLEET 

Naval  Station,  Adak,  Alaska,  $1,418,000. 

Naval  Air  Station,  Barbers  (>o!nt,  Hawaii, 
$12,836,000. 

Naval  Air  Station,  Fallon.  Nevada,  $2,376.- 
000. 

Naval  Air  Station.  Mlramar,  California. 
$4,958,000. 

Naval  Air  Station.  Moffett  Field,  Califor- 
nia. $896,000. 

Naval  Air  Station.  North  Island,  Califor- 
nia, $11,720,000. 

Naval  Station,  Pearl  Harbor,  Hawaii,  $4.- 
051.000. 

Naval  Submarine  Base.  Pearl  Harbor,  Ha- 
waii. $975,000. 

Naval  Facility.  Point  Bur.  Camomla,  $180,- 
000. 

Naval  Station.  San  Diego.  California.  $8.- 
386.000 

Naval  Air  Station.  Whldbey  Island.  Wash- 
ington.  $1,056,000. 

NAVAL  EDUCATION  AND  TRAINING 

Naval  Academy.  Annapolis.  Marvland. 
$1,639,000. 

Naval  Supply  Corps  School.  Athens. 
Georgia.  $670,000. 

Navy  Fleet  Ballistic  Missile  Submarine 
Training  Center.  Charleston.  South  Carolina. 
$2,504,000. 

Naval  Submarine  SchcK)!.  New  London, 
Connecticut,  $672,000 

Naval  Education  and  Training  Center. 
Newport.  Rhode  Island.  $490,000. 

Naval  School  of  Diving  and  Salvage.  Pan- 
ama City.  Florida,  $10,800,000. 

Naval  Air  Station,  Pensacola,  Florida 
•  1,546,000 

Naval  Submarine  Training  Center,  San  Di- 
ego. California.  $3,520,000. 

BUaEAU     OF     MEDICINE     AND     SURGERT 

Naval  Regional  Medical  Center.  Jackson- 
ville. Florida.  $7,393,000. 

Portsmouth  Naval  Regional  Medical  Clinic. 
Klttery.  Maine,  $4,058,000 

Naval  Regional  Dental  Center,  Newport, 
Rhode  I.sland,  $1,976,000 

Naval  Hospital.  Orlando.  Florida.  $23  - 
850,000. 

Navy  Environmental  and  Preventive  Medi- 
cine Unit  No.  6.  Pearl  Harbor.  Hawaii. 
$283,000 

Naval  Regional  Dental  Center.  San  Diego. 
California.  $2,501,000 

Navy  Environmental  and  Preventive  Medi- 
cine Unit  No.  5.  San  Diego.  California.  $1,- 
370.000. 


NAVA:       MflKKlA; 


Facility,  .\iHjiu-(!a,  Call- 


Naval  Air 
fomU.  $1,191,000. 

Puget  Sound  Naval   Shlpy.-ird    U.'-eiiierUju, 
Washington.  $10,876,000 

Charleston  Naval  Shipyard,  CUarieston. 
South  Carolina.  $11,256,000. 

Naval  Weapons  Station.  Charleston.  South 
Carolina.  $8,796,000. 

Polaris  Missile  Facility.  Atlantic.  Charles- 
ton, South  Carolina.  $2,315,000. 

Naval  Weapons  Center,  China  t.akc  Cali- 
fornia, $960,000. 

Naval  Weapons  Support  Center,  Crane,  in- 
dlana,  $988,000. 

Naval  Weapons  Station.  E^le.  New  Jersey. 
$2,896,000. 

National  Parachute  Test  Range,  El  Centre, 
California,  $732,000. 

Naval  Air  Facility,  El  Centro,  California, 
•3.600,000, 

Naval  Construction  Battalion  Center, 
Oulfport,  Mississippi,  $4,551,000. 

Naval  Ordnance  Station.  Indian  Head. 
Maryland,  $383,000. 

Naval  Tori>edo  Station.  Kej'port.  Washing- 
ton. $2,145,000. 

Portsmouth  Naval  Shipyard.  Klttery. 
Maine.  $12,789,000. 

Naval  Air  Station.  Lakehurst.  New  Jersey, 
•  117.000 

Long  Beach  Naval  Shipyard.  Long  Beach. 
California.  $3,981,000. 

Navy  Ships  Parts  Control  Center,  Mechan- 
icsburg,  Pennsylvania,  $135,000. 

Navy  Public  Works  Center,  Norfolk,  Vir- 
ginia, $454,000. 

Naval  Air  Test  Center.  Patuxent  River, 
Maryland.  $2,701,000. 

Pearl  Harbor  Naval  Shipyard,  Pearl  Harbor, 
Hawaii.  $11,986,000. 

Naval  Air  Rework  Facility,  Pensacola. 
Florida.  $7,784,000. 

N.ivy  Public  Works  Center,  Pensacola, 
Florida,  $95,000. 

Navy  Aviation  Supply  Office.  Philadelphia, 
Pennsylvania.  $629,000. 

Philadelphia  Naval  Shipyard,  Philadelphia. 
Pennsylvania.  $4,607,000 

Pacific  Missile  Teat  Center,  Point  Mugu, 
California,  $.'^.087,000 

Naval  Construction  Battalion  Center.  Port 
Hueneme,  California,  $183,000. 

Norfolk  Naval  Shipyard.  Portsmouth.  Vir- 
ginia. $5,909,000. 

Naval  Undersea  Center.  San  Diego.  Cali- 
fornia. $811,000 

Navy  Public  Works  Center.  San  Francisco, 
California.  $190,000. 

Mare  Island  Naval  Shipyard,  Vallejo.  Cali- 
fornia, $9,302,000 

OCEANOCRAPHER  OF  THE  NAVT 

Naval  Oceanographic  Center,  Bay  Saint 
Louis.  MlssLsslppl,  $7,400,000 

NTTCLEAR  WEAPONS  SECCTUTT 

Various  locations.  $34,681,000 

OirrsiDE  THE  Untttd  States 

COMMANDER     IN     CHIEF,     ATLANTIC    FLEET 

Naval  Station.  Keflavlk.  Iceland.  $6,009,000. 
Naval    Station.    Roosevelt    Roads.    Puerto 
Rico.  $4,160,000 

COMMANDEK    IN    CHIEF.    PACTFIC    FLEET 

Naval  Magazine,  Guam,  Mariana  Islands, 
$1,861,000. 

NAVAL    TCLEC0MMTTNIC:ATI0NS    COMMAND 

Classified  location.  $1,832,000 

NAVAL     SECrTinT     OROT.TP     COMMAND 

Naval  Security  Group  Activity.  Keflavlk, 
Iceland,  $3,000,000 

NUCLEAR     WEAPON^     s>     'Hr:Y 

Various  locations.  $2.4"   « 

EMERCENCT     CO.-.      :r         ;  MN 

Sec  202  The  Secretary  of  the  Navy  may 
establish  or  develop  Navy  installations  and 
faclUtlee  by  proceeding  with  construction 
made  necessary  by  changes  In  Navy  missions 
and  responsibilities  which  have  been  cxx-a- 
aloned  by ;    ( 1 )    unforeseen  security  consld- 
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pratlons.  (2)  new  weapons  developments,  (3) 
new  and  unforeseen  research  and  develop- 
ment requirements,  or  (4i  improved  produc- 
tion schedules.  If  the  Secretary  of  Defeii.se 
determines  that  deferral  of  such  construc- 
tion for  Inclusion  In  the  next  Military  Con- 
struction Authorization  Act  would  be  mron- 
slstent  with  Interests  of  national  security. 
and  In  connection  therewith  to  acquire,  con- 
struct, convert,  rehabilitate,  or  Install  per- 
manent or  temporary  public  works.  Includinc 
laud  acquisition,  site  preparation,  appuri*'- 
nances.  utilities,  and  equipment.  In  the  total 
amount  of  $10,000,000.  The  Secretary  of  tiie 
Navy,  or  his  designee,  shall  notify  the  Com- 
mittees on  Armed  Services  of  the  Senate  and 
House  of  Representatives,  Immediately  upon 
reaching  a  decision  to  Implement,  of  the  cost 
of  construction  of  any  public  work  under- 
taken under  this  section,  Including  those  real 
estate  actions  pertalrUng  thereto.  This  au- 
thorization win  expire  upon  enactment  of  the 
subsequent  fiscal  year  Military  Construction 
Authorization  Act  except  for  those  public 
works  projects  concerning  which  the  Com- 
mittees on  Armed  Services  of  the  Senate  and 
House  of  Representatives  have  been  notified 
pursuant  to  this  section  prior  to  that  date. 

DEFICIENCY     AUTHORIZATIONS 

Sec.  203.  Ptibllc  Law  93-166.  as  amended,  is 
amended  by  striking  out  In  clause  (2)  of  sec- 
tion 602  '•$548.849,000"  and  '$608,682,000"  and 
Inserting  In  place  thereof  "$560,849,000"  and 
"$619,682,000".  respectively. 

TITLE    III— AIR    FORCE 

Sec  301.  The  Secretary  of  the  Air  Force  may 
establish  or  develop  military  Installations  and 
facilities  by  acquiring,  constructing,  convert- 
ing, rehabilitating,  or  Installing  permanent 
or  temporary  public  works,  including  land 
acquisition,  site  preparation,  appurtenances, 
utilities,  and  equipment,  for  the  following 
acquisition  and  construction : 

Inside   the    United    States 
aerospace    defense   command 

Tyndall  Air  Force  Base.  Florida,  $1,720,000. 

AIR     FORCE     LOGISTICS     COMMAND 

HUl  ALr  Force  Base,  Utah,  $24,330,000. 

Kelly  Air  Force  Base,  Texas.  $2,374,000. 

McClellan  Air  Force  Base,  California, 
ti, 194,000. 

Newark  Air  Force  Station,  Ohio.  $266,000 

Robins  Air  Force  Base,  Georgia.  $10,051,000. 

Tinker  Air  Force  Base,  Oklahoma, 
t3,348,000. 

Wright-Patterson  Air  Force  Base.  Ohio, 
$35,804,000. 

AIR    FORCE    SYSTEMS    (X>MMAND 

Arnold  Engineering  Development  Center. 
Tennessee,  $439,010,000 

Eglln  Air  Force  Base,  Florida,  .$.'i.=S4,000 

Laurence  G.  Hanscom  .\\r  Force  Ba.«;e, 
Massachusetts,  $671,000. 

Northwest  United  States.  $6,065,000. 

Patrick  Air  Force  Bar*.  Florida.  $198,000. 

Pillar  Point  Air  Force  Station.  California. 
$450,000. 

Various  ]•  ■'TiM"ns.  $i(),260.nfK) 

AIB   TRAXNXNG    COMMAND 

Columbus  Air  Force  Base,  Mississippi, 
$6,804,000. 

Keesler  Air  Force  Base,  Mlsslstlpp!  i  \  .942- 
000 

Mather  Air  Force  Base.  California, 
$3,883,000. 

Randolph  Air  Force  Base.  Texas.  ?4,927,- 
000. 

Reese  Air  Force  Base.  Texas.  $250,000. 

Williams  Air  Force  Base.  Arizona.  $825,000. 

AIB    tTNIVERSITY 

Maxwell  Air  Force  Base.  Alabama.  $123,000. 

ALASKAN     AIR    COMMAND 

Elmendorf  Air  Force  Base.  Alaska.  $210,000 
Shemya  Air  Force  Base.  Alaska.  $3,110,000 
Port    Yukon     Air    Force    Station.     .Maska, 
J48,000, 


JSEADQCARTERS    COMMAND 

Andrews  Air  Force  Base,  Maryland,  $2,880.- 
(XK) 

Boning  Air  Force  Base,  District  of  Colum- 
bia,  $;, 4  15.000 

Mn.ITARY     AIRLIFT    COMMAND 

Altus  Atr  Force  Base,  Oklahoma,  $11,377,- 

000 
Dover  A'.r  Force  Base,  Delaware,  $900,000 

Llt'le  Rf>ck  .Mr  Force  Base.  .'Arkansas, 
$2,30,5,000 

McChord  Air  Force  Ba.se.  Washington. 
$1,189,000 

Norton  Atr  Force  Base.  California.  $900,000 

Pope  Air  Force  Ba.se.  North  Carolina. 
$200,000. 

Scott  Air  P'orce  Base.  IlUncls,  $90,000, 

PACIFIC    AIR    FORCES 

Hickam  A:r  Force  B'ose.  Hawaii.  S4. 145.000, 

STAJKOir     AIR    COMMAND 

Barksdale  A!r  Force  Base.  Louisiana, 
$-.3,628,000, 

Beale  Air  Force  Base.  California.  SI, 760,000, 

Blythevllie  Air  Force,  Arkar-sas,  $2,200,000 

Carswell  Air  Force  Base.  Texas.  $732,000 

Castle  Air  Force  Base.  California,  SI. 270. 000, 

Davis-Monthan  Air  Force  Base.  Arizona, 
$2,192,000, 

Fairchild  .^ir  Force  Base,  Washing-ton, 
$100,000, 

Grand  Forks  .Air  Force  Base,  North  Da- 
kota  82,441.000, 

Griffiss  Air  Force  Base,  New  York,  $699,000 

K-  I.  Sawyer  .^ir  Force  Base.  Michigan. 
$270,000. 

Malmstrom  Air  Force  Base,  Monta;,a, 
$3,150,000, 

McConnell  Air  Force  Bass.  Kansa" 
$2,948,000, 

Mlnot  Air  Force  Base.  North  Dakota, 
$980,000, 

Offutt  Air  Force  Base  Nebraska.  $38,060- 
000, 

Plattsburgh  Mr  Force  Base,  New  York, 
$588,000, 

Rlckenbacker  .^ir  Force  Ba=e  Ohio, 
$704,000. 

Vandentaerg  .^ir  Force  Base.  California, 
$1,454,000. 

Whlteman  Air  Force  Base  Missor.rl, 
$133,000 

Wurtsmith  Air  Force  Base  Michigan. 
$1,607,000. 

TACTICAL  AIR  COMMAND 

Enpland  Air  Force  Base.  LouL-ia:".a. 
$198,000, 

Holloman  Air  Force  Ease,  New  Me.xico, 
$500,000 

Luke  Air  Force  B,'tse,  Arizona,  $387,000. 

MacDlIl  Air  Force  Base,  Florida,  $1,022,000. 

Moody  Air  Force  Ba.se,  Georgia.  $5,796,000 

Myrtle  Reach  Air  Force  Ba?e,  South  Caro- 
lina, $1,57''  000 

Nellls  Air  Force  Base.  Nevada,  $245,000, 

Seymour-Johnson  Air  Force  Base.  North 
Carolina,  •>  1.030,000 

East  Coast  Range.  $7,500.00, 

fNITEn  STATKS  ATR  FORCE  ACADFMY 

United  States  .Mr  Force  .'\cadeniy,  Colo- 
rado, $354,000 

NUCLEAR  WEAPONS  SECTJRITY 

Various  locations,  $15,523,000. 

AIR  INSTALLATIO.N'  COMPATIBLE  USE  70NES 

Various  locations.  $2,217,000, 

Of:  SIDE  THE  United  States 

.\IR  FORCE  SYSTEMS  COMMAND 

Classified  location,  $1,300,000. 

STRITEGIC  AIR  COMMAND 

.'.ndersen  Air  Force  Base,  Guam,  84,170,000. 

UNITED  STATES  AIR  FOP.CES  IN  EtT.OPE 

Various  locations,  $38,000,000, 

NUCLEAR  WEAPONS  SECURITY 

\  arious  locations,  $13,180,000, 


EMFRGENCY  CONSTRrCTION 

Sec  302.  The  Secretary  of  the  Air  Force 
may  establish  or  develop  Air  Force  installa- 
tions and  facilities  by  proceeding  with  con- 
struction made  necessary  by  changes  In  Air 
Force  missions  and  responsibilities  which 
have  been  occasioned  by  ^  ;  i  tinforeseen 
security  considerations,  2'  new  weapon,^ 
de\  elopments,  iS-  new  and  unforeseen  re- 
search and  development  requL'-ements,  or 
(4!  improved  production  schedules,  If  the 
.Secretary  of  Defense  determines  that  defer- 
ral of  such  construction  for  inclusion  in  the 
next  Military  Construction  Authorization 
Act  would  be  lnconsiste.it  v.lth  Interests  of 
national  security,  and  in  connection  there- 
with to  acquire,  construct,  convert  rehabili- 
tate, or  install  permanent  or  temporaj^  pub- 
lic works,  including  land  acquisition,  site 
preparation,  appurtenances,  utilities,  and 
equipment  in  the  total  amount  of  $10,- 
000,000.  Tlie  Secretary  of  the  Air  Force,  or 
his  designee,  shall  notify  the  Committees 
on  Armed  Servic&s  of  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives,  iinmediately  upon  reach- 
ing a  final  decision  to  miplement,  of  the 
cost  of  construction  of  any  public  work  un- 
dertaken under  this  section.  Including  those 
real  estate  actions  pertaining  thereto.  This 
authorization  will  expire  upon  enactment  of 
the  subsequent  fiscal  year  Military  Construc- 
tion Authorization  Act  except  for  those  pub- 
lic warks  projects  concerning  which  the 
Committees  on  Ar.-ned  Services  of  the  Sen- 
ale  and  House  of  Representatives  lisve  been 
notified  pursuant  to  this  section  prior  to  that 
date 

TITLE  IV— DEFENSE  AGENCIES 

?EC  401.  The  Secretary  of  Defen.se  may 
establish  or  develop  military  Installations 
and  facilities  by  accuirinp,  constructing, 
converting,  rehabilitating,  or  installing 
permanent  or  temporary  public  works,  in- 
cluding land  acquisition,  site  preparation, 
appurtenances,  utilities  and  equipment,  for 
defense  agencies  for  the  following  acqtiisltlon 
and  construction: 

Inside  the  United  States 
defense    mapping    agency 

Defense  Mapping  Agency  Aerospace  Cen- 
ter, Saint  Louis,  Missouri,  $:. 023,000 

Defense  Mapping  Agency  Topographic  Cen- 
ter, Bethesda,  Maryland,  $455,000, 

DEFENSE  StrPPLY  AGENCY 

Defense  Construction  Supply  Center, 
Columbus,  Ohio,  $855,000. 

Defense  Electronics  Supply  Cent-er,  Dey- 
ton,  Ohio,  $130,000, 

Defense  Fuel  Support  Point  C.nclnnati, 
Ohio,  $191,000, 

Defense  Fuel  Support  Point  Lynn  Haven, 
Florida,  $1,393,000 

Defense  Fuel  Support  Point,  Melville, 
Newport,  Rhode  Island,  $225,000 

Defense  General  Supply  Center,  Richmond, 
Virginia.  $1,624,000. 

Defense  Logistics  Service  Center.  Battle 
Creek.  Michigan,  $l,862,0O0 

Defense  Property  Disposal  OfSce,  Aver. 
Fort    Devens,    Massachusetts,    $300,000 

Defense  Property  Disposal  Cfficc,  Duluth 
Air  Force  Base,  Minnesota.  $135,000, 

Defen,se  Property  Disposal  OfSce,  Groton. 
Connecticut,  $231,000 

Defense  Property  DLspo,sa:  OfEce,  Gunter 
Air  Force  Base,  Alabama,  $150,000. 

Defen.se  Property  Disposal  OfSce,  Fort 
Riley,  Kansas,  $772,000 

Defense  F*roperty  Disposal  Office.  Wurt- 
smith, Michigan.  $162,000. 

TERMINAL    PROCUREMENT 

HarrlsvlUe,  Michigan,  $700,000. 
Verona,  New  York,  $200,000, 

NATION,\L    SECURITY    AGENCY 

Fort  George  G.  Meade,  Maryland,  $2,247,000. 
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Outside  thx  Unitkd  Btatks 


DITENSC  SUPPLT  AOOrCT 

Defense  Property  Disposal  Office,  Kalser- 
slautern.  Germany,  $575,000. 

Defense  Property  Disposal  >fflce,  Nurem- 
berg. Oermany.  $649,000. 

Defense  Property  Disposal  )fflce,  Seclcen- 
helm,  Oermany.  $867,000. 

EICKKGENCT  CONST8U<  HON 

Sec.  402.  The  Secretary  o;  Defense  may 
establish  or  develop  Installat  ons  and  facil- 
ities which  he  determines  to  ae  vital  to  the 
security  of  the  United  State  .  and  in  con- 
neclon  therewith  to  acquire,  i  onstruct,  con- 
vert, rehabilitate,  or  Install  permanent  or 
temporary  public  works,  L  eluding  land 
acquisition,  site  preparation,  .ppurtenances. 
Utilities,  and  equipment  In  th  total  amount 
of  $10,000,000.  The  Secretary  (>f  Defense,  or 
his  designee,  shall  notify  the  Qpmmlttees  on 
Armed  Services  of  the  Senate\ind  House  of 
Representatives.  Immediately  lupon  reach- 
ing a  final  decision  to  Implemei  t.  of  the  cost 
of  construction  of  any  public  work  under- 
taken under  this  section.  IncU  ling  real  es- 
tate actions  pertaining  thereto. 

TITLE  V— MILITARY  FANQL  '  HOUSING 

ADTHOBIZATION    TO    CONSTRUCT   OR    ACqTnKB 
HOUSING 

Sec.  601.  la)  The  Secretary  «  Defense,  or 
his  designee,  Is  authorized  tol construct  or 
acquire  sole  Interest  In  exlstln  J  family  hous- 
ing units  In  the  numbers  and  at  the  loca- 
tions hereinafter  named,  bi  t  no  family 
housing  construction  shall  be  ommenced  at 
any  such  locations  In  the  Unl  ed  States  un- 
til the  Secretary  .shall  have  c  msulted  with 
the  Secretary  of  the  Departm<  it  of  Housing 
and  Urban  Development  aa  to  the  availabil- 
ity of  suitable  private  housing  at  such  loca- 
tions. If  agreement  cannot  b€  reached  with 
respect  to  the  availability  of  s  iltable  private 
housing  at  any  location,  the  &  cretary  of  De- 
fense shall  notify  the  CommK  «e8  on  Armed 
Services  of  the  Senate  and  the  House  of 
Representatives,  in  writing,  <  f  such  differ- 
ence of  opinion,  and  no  con  ract  for  con- 
struction at  such  location  sM  ill  be  entered 
Into  for  a  period  of  thirty  ct  ,ys  after  such 
notification  has  been  given.  '  "his  authority 
shall  include  the  authority  t<  acquire  land, 
and  Interests  In  land,  by  gift  purchase,  ex- 
change of  Government-owl  ed  land,  or 
otherwise 

(b)  With  respect  X-o  the  1  imlly  housing 
units  authorized  to  be  const  ucted  by  thL? 
section,  the  Secretary  of  D  ifen.se  Is  au- 
thorized to  acquire  sole  Inter*  »t  In  privately 
owned  or  Department  of  Hou!  ng  and  Urban 
Envelopment  held  family  honslng  unlta  In 
lieu  of  constructing  all  or  alportlon  of  the 
family  housing  authorized  by  this  section,  if 
he,  or  his  designee,  determlnei  such  action  to 
be  in  the  best  Interests  of  th«  United  States; 
b;it  any  family  housing  units  icqulred  under 
authority  of  this  subsection  s  tiall  not  exceed 
the  cost  llmltatlon.s  speclfled  In  this  section 
for  the  project  nor  the  Ilml  rations  on  size 
speclfled  In  section  2684  of  Itle  10,  United 
States  Code.  In  no  case  may  family  housing 
units  be  acquired  under  I  his  subsection 
through  the  exercise  of  er  Jnent  domain 
authority;  and  in  no  case  mi  y  family  hous- 
ing units  other  than  those  authorized  by 
this  section  be  acquired  In  11  tu  of  construc- 
tion unless  the  acquisition  <  f  such  units  Is 
hereafter  specifically  authorli  ed  by  law 

(c)  Family  housing  units: 

Port  Polk.  Louisiana,  six  hundred  flfty-two 
units,  $25,510,000 

Naval  Complex,  Bangor,  V  ashlngton.  two 
hundred  forty-two  unlt«.  $9. 176.000. 

Naval  Station  Keflavlk,  Ic<  land,  one  hun- 
dred  sixty   units,    $17,200,000 

GUa  Bend  Air  Force  Auxiliary  Field,  Arl- 
aona,  forty  units,  $1,676,000. 

(d)  Any  of  the  amounts  s  seclfled  In  this 
section  may.  at  the  dlscretlo  i  of  the  Secre- 
tary of  Defense,  or  his  deslgnie,  be  Increased 


by  10  per  centum.  If  he  determ.ine«  that  such 
Increase  (1|  is  required  for  the  sole  purpose 
of  meeting  unusual  variations  In  cost,  and 
(3)  could  not  have  been  reasonably  antici- 
pated at  the  time  such  estimate  was  sub- 
mitted to  the  Congress.  The  amounts  au- 
thorized Include  the  costs  of  shades,  s<:reens, 
ranges,  refrigerators,  and  all  other  Installed 
equipment  and  fixtures,  the  cost  of  the  family 
housing  unit,  design,  supervision.  Inspection, 
overhead,  land  acquisition,  site  preparation, 
and  Installation  of  utilities. 

ALTERATTONS   TO    EXISTING   OUARTEU 

Sec.  502.  The  Secretary  of  Defense,  or  his 
designee.  Is  authorized  to  accomplish  alter- 
ations, additions,  expansions,  or  extensions, 
not  otherwise  authorized  by  law.  to  existing 
public  quarters  at  a  cost  not  to  exceed — 

<1)  for  the  Department  of  the  Army,  $12.- 
000.000  for  energy  conservation  projects; 

(2)  for  the  Department  of  the  Navy,  $7.- 
000.000  for  energy  conservation  projects;  and 

(3)  for  the  Department  of  the  Air  Force. 
$6,890,000   for   energy   conservation   projects. 

RENTAL   QUARTXXS 

Sec  603.  (a)  Section  615  of  Public  Law 
84-161  (69  Stat  324,  362),  as  amended.  Is 
further  amended  by  revising  the  third  sen- 
tence to  read  as  follows:  "Expenditures  for 
the  rental  of  such  housing  facilities,  includ- 
ing the  cost  of  utilities  and  maintenance  and 
operation,  may  not  exceed:  For  the  United 
States  (Other  than  Alaska.  Hawaii,  and 
Guam)  and  Puerto  Rico,  an  average  of  $26.'^ 
per  month  for  each  military  department,  or 
the  amount  of  $450  per  month  for  any  one 
unit;  and  for  Alaska.  Hawaii,  and  Guam, 
an  average  of  $335  per  month  for  each  mili- 
tary department,  or  the  amount  of  $450  per 
month  for  any  one  unit.". 

(b)  Section  507(b)  of  Public  Law  93-166 
(87  Stat.  661,  676),  Is  amended  by  striking 
out  ■$380"  and  •J670 "  in  the  first  sentence, 
and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "$406"  and 
"$700",  respectively. 

■ETn.RMEi>rr  op  cuhhb 

Sec.  604.  Notwithstanding  the  provisions 
of  any  other  law: 

( 1 )  The  Secretary  of  the  Navy  U  authorized 
to  settle  claims  regarding  construction  of 
public  quarters  at  the  Naval  Air  Station, 
Charleston.  South  Carolina.  In  the  amount 
of  $1,675,000. 

(2)  The  Secretary  of  the  Air  Force  l.s  au- 
thorized to  settle  claims  regarding  construc- 
tion of  mobile  home  facilities  at  MacDlU  Air 
Force  Base,  Florida.  In  the  amount  of  $88,000, 
plus  Interest  at  B^  per  centum  from  April  23, 
1975,  the  date  of  settlement 

HOUSING   APPROPRIATIONS   LIMrTATlONS 

Sec.  605.  There  Is  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated for  use  by  the  Secretary  of  Defense, 
or  his  designee,  for  military  family  housing 
as  authorized  by  law  for  the  following  pur- 
poses: 

(1)  For  construction  or  acquisition  of  sole 
Interest  In  family  housing.  Including  dem- 
olition, authorized  Improvements  to  public 
quarters,  minor  construction,  relocation  of 
family  houlng,  rental  guarantee  payments, 
and  planning  an  amount  not  to  exceed  $80  - 
576.000. 

(2)  For  support  of  military  family  housing, 
Including  LTperating  expease.s,  leasing,  main- 
tenance of  real  property,  payments  of  princi- 
pal and  Interests  on  mortgage  debts  Incurred 
payment  to  the  Commodity  Credit.  Corpora- 
tion, and  mortgage  Insurance  premiums  au- 
thorized under  section  222  of  the  National 
Housing  Act,  as  amended  (12  U  3.C.  1716m). 
an  amount  not  to  exceed  $1,223,947,000. 

TITLE  VI— GENERAL  PROVISIONS 

WAIVER  OP  RESTRICTIONS 

Sec.  601.  The  Secretary  of  each  military  de- 
partment may  proceed  to  establish  or  develop 
Installations  and  facilities  under  this  Act 
without  regard  to  section  3648  of  the  Revised 
Statutes,   as  amended    (31   U.S.C.  629),  and 


sections  4774  and  9774  of  title  10.  United 
States  Code.  The  authority  to  place  per- 
manent or  temporary  improvements  on  land 
Includes  authority  for  surveys,  administra- 
tion, overhead,  planning,  and  supervision  In- 
cident to  construction  That  authority  may 
be  exercised  before  title  to  the  land  is  ap- 
proved under  section  355  of  the  Revised 
Statutes,  as  amended  {40  U  S  C.  255),  and 
even  though  the  land  Is  held  temporarily.  The 
authority  to  acquire  real  estate  or  land  In- 
cludes authority  to  make  surveys  and  to  ac- 
quire land,  and  Interests  In  land  (Includ- 
ing temporary  use),  by  gift,  purchase,  ex- 
change of  Government-owned  land,  or  other- 
wise. 

APPROPRIATIONS    LIMrTATlONS 

Sec.  602.  "Hiere  are  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated such  sums  as  may  be  necessary 
for  the  purposes  of  this  Act.  isut  appropria- 
tions for  public  works  projects  authorized  bv 
titles  I.  II.  Ill,  IV,  and  V.  shall  not  exceed- 

(1)  for  title  I:  Inside  the  United  States, 
$425,101,000;  outside  the  United  States. 
$162,812,000;  or  a  total  of  $587,913,000 

(2)  for  title  II:  Inside  the  United  States. 
$481,459,000;  outside  the  United  States. 
$19,356,000;  or  a  total  of  $600,815,000. 

(3)  for  title  in:  Inside  the  United  States. 
$687,866,000;  outside  the  United  SUtes 
$56,660,000:    or  a  total  of  $744,516,000. 

(4)  for  title  IV:  A  total  of  $24,946,000 

(6)  for  title  V:  Military  Family  Housing, 
$1,304,523,000- 

COST    VARIATIONS 

Sec.  603.  (a)  Except  as  provided  In  sub- 
sections (b)  and  (c),  any  of  the  amounts 
speclfled  in  titles  I,  II,  HI.  and  IV  of  this 
Act,  may,  at  the  discretion  of  the  Secretary  of 
the  military  department  or  Director  of  the 
defense  agency  concerned,  be  increased  by 
6  per  centum  when  inside  the  United  States 
(other  than  Hawaii  and  Alaska),  and  by  10 
per  centum  when  outside  the  United  States 
or  In  Hawaii  and  Alaska,  II  he  determines 
that  such  increase  (1)  is  required  for  the 
sole  purpose  of  meeting  unusual  variations 
In  cost,  and  i2)  could  not  have  been  reason- 
ably anticipated  at  the  time  .such  estimate 
wa.s  submitted  to  the  Congress 

(b)  When  the  amount  named  for  any  con- 
struction or  acquisition  In  title  I,  11,  III,  or 
IV  of  this  Act  Involves  only  one  project  at 
any  military  Installation  and  the  Secretary  of 
the  military  department  or  Director  of  the 
defense  agency  concerned  determines  that 
the  amount  authorized  nuist  be  increased  by 
more  than  the  applicable  percentage  pre- 
scribed In  subsection  (a),  he  may  proceed 
with  such  construction  or  acquisition  If  the 
amount  of  the  increase  does  not  exceed  by 
more  than  25  per  centum  the  amount  named 
for  ?uch  project  by  the  Congress 

(c)  When  the  Secretary  of  Defense  deter- 
mines that  any  amount  named  In  title  I,  II. 
III.  or  IV  of  this  Act  must  be  exceeded  by 
more  than  the  percentages  permitted  In  sub- 
sections (a)  and  (b)  to  accomplish  author- 
ized construction  or  acquisition,  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  military  department  or  Dlrectcr 
of  the  defense  agency  concerned  may  pro- 
ceed with  such  construction  or  acquisition 
after  a  WTltten  report  of  the  facts  relating 
to  the  Increase  of  such  amount.  Including 
a  statement  of  the  reasons  for  such  Increase, 
has  been  submitted  to  the  Committees  on 
Armed  Services  of  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives,  and  either  ( 1 )  thirty  days 
have  elapsed  from  date  of  submission  of  such 
report,  or  (2)  both  committees  have  Indi- 
cated approval  of  such  construction  or  ac- 
quisition. Notwithstanding  the  provisions  in 
prior  military  construction  authorizations 
Acts,  the  provisions  of  this  subsection  shall 
apply  to  such  prior  Acts. 

(d)  Notwithstanding  the  foregoing  provi- 
sions of  this  section,  the  total  cost  of  all  con- 
struction and  acquisition  In  each  such  title 
may  not  exceed  the  total  amount  authorized 
to  be  appropriated  In  that  title. 

(e)  No  Individual  project  authorized  under 
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title  I.  11.  in.  or  IV  of  thl.s  Art  for  any  spe- 
cifically listed  military  Installation  for  which 
the  current  working  estimate  Is  $400,000  or 
more  may  be  placed  under  contract  If — 

1 1 )  the  approved  scope  of  the  project  l.s 
reduced  In  excess  of  25  per  centum:  or 

(2)  the  current  working  estimate,  based 
upon  bids  received,  for  the  construction  of 
such  project  exceed.s  by  more  than  2b  per 
centum  the  amount  authorized  for  such  proj- 
ect by  the  Congress,  until  a  written  report  of 
the  facts  relating  to  the  reduced  scope  or 
increased  cost  of  such  project.  IncUidlng  a 
statement  of  the  reasons  for  such  reduction 
in  scope  or  Increase  in  cost  ha.s  be^n  sub- 
mitted to  the  Committees  on  Armed  services 
of  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives 
and  either  (A)  thirty  days  have  elapsed  from 
date  of  submission  of  such  report,  or  (B) 
both  committees  have  indicated  approval  of 
such  reduction  In  scope  or  Increase  In  cost 
as  the  case  may  be. 

(f)  The  Secretary  of  Defense  shall  submit 
an  annual  report  of  the  Congress  identifying 
each  individual  project  which  ha.s  been 
placed  under  contract  In  the  preceding 
twelve-month  period  and  with  respect  to 
which  the  then  current  working  estimate  of 
the  Department  of  Defense  ba.sed  upon  bids 
received  for  such  project  exceeded  the 
amount  authorized  by  the  Congress  for  that 
project  by  more  than  25  per  centum.  The 
Secretary  shall  also  Include  in  such  report 
each  Individual  project  with  respect  to  which 
the  scope  was  reduced  by  more  than  25  per 
centum  In  order  to  permit  contract  award 
within  the  available  authorization  for  such 
project.  Such  report  shall  Include  all  per- 
tinent cost  information  for  each  Individual 
project.  Including  the  amount  in  dollars  and 
percentage  by  which  the  current  working  es- 
timate based  on  the  contract  price  for  the 
project  exceeded  the  amount  authorized  for 
such  project  by  the  Congress. 

coNSTHncnoN  ST^>ERv^sION 

Sec  604.  Contracts  for  construction  made 
by  the  United  States  for  performance  within 
the  United  States  and  Its  pos-seshloiis  under 
this  Act  shall  be  exeruied  under  the  juris- 
diction and  supervision  of  the  Corps  of  Engi- 
neers. Department  of  the  Army,  or  the  Naval 
Facilities  Engineering  Command,  Depart- 
ment of  the  Navy;  or  such  other  Depart- 
ment or  Government  agency  as  the  Secre- 
Urles  of  the  military  departments  recom- 
mend and  the  Secretary  of  Defense  approves 
to  assure  the  most  efficient,  expeditious,  and 
cost-effective  accomplishment  of  the  con- 
struction herel:;  authorized  The  Secretaries 
of  the  military  department.s  shall  report  an- 
nually to  the  President  of  the  Senate  and  the 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives  a 
breakdown  of  the  dollar  value  of  construc- 
tion contracts  completed  by  each  of  the  sev- 
eral construction  agencies  selected  together 
with  the  design,  construction  supervision, 
and  overhead  fees  charged  by  each  of  the 
several  agents  In  the  execution  of  the  as- 
signed construction.  Further,  such  contracts 
lexcept  architect  and  engineering  contracts 
which,  unless  specifically  authorized  by  the 
Congress  shall  continue  to  be  awarded  in 
accordance  with  presently  established  proce- 
dures, customs,  and  practice)  shall  be 
awarded.  Insofar  as  practicable,  on  a  com- 
petitive basis  to  the  lowest  responsible  bid- 
der. If  the  national  security  will  not  be  Im- 
paired and  the  award  Is  con.slstent  with  chap- 
ter 137  of  title  10.  United  States  Code  The 
Secretaries  of  the  military  departments  shall 
report  annually  to  the  F^e.sldent  of  the  Sen- 
ate and  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Repre<;enta- 
tives  with  respect  to  all  contract.":  awarded 
on  other  than  a  competitive  ba,sls  to  the 
lowest  responsible  bidder  Such  reports  shall 
also  show,  in  the  case  of  the  ten  architect- 
engineering  firms  which.  In  terms  of  total 
dollars,  were  awarded  the  most  buslnes-s;  the 
names  of  such  firms;  the  total  number  of 
separate  contracts  awarded  each  such  firm; 
and  the  total  amount  paid  or  to  be  paid  In 
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the  ca.se  of  each  Buch  action  under  all  such 
contracts  awarded  such  firm. 

REPEAL    OF    (PRIOR    AtrTHORIZATTONS;     EXCEPTIONS 

Sec.  605.  (a)  As  of  January  1,  1978,  all 
authorizations  for  military  public  works.  In- 
cluding family  housing  to  be  accomplished 
by  the  Secretary  of  a  military  department  in 
connection  with  the  establishment  or  devel- 
opment of  Installations  and  facilities,  and  all 
authorizations  for  appropriations,  therefor, 
that  are  contained  In  titles  I.  II,  in.  IV,  and 
V  of  the  Act  of  October  7,  1975,  Public  Law 
94-107  (89  Stat,  546),  and  all  such  authorl- 
Eatloiis  contained  In  Acts  approved  before 
October  7.  1975,  and  not  superseded  or  other- 
wise modified  by  a  later  authorization  are 
repealed  except — 

( 1 )  authorizations  for  public  works  and 
for  appropriations  therefor  that  are  set  forth 
in  those  Acts  in  the  titles  that  contain  the 
general  provisions; 

(2)  authorizations  for  public  works  proj- 
ects as  to  which  appropriated  funds  have 
been  obligated  for  construction  contracts, 
land  acquisition,  or  payments  to  the  North 
Atlantic  Treaty  Organization,  in  whole  or  In 
part  before  Jai.uary  1.  1978.  and  authoriza- 
tions for  appropriations  therefor. 

(b)  Notwlth-standlng  the  repeal  provisions 
of  section  605  of  the  Act  of  October  7,  1975, 
Public  Law  94-107  (89  Stat.  546,  565  (.author- 
izations for  the  following  Items  shall  remain 
in  effect  until  January  1,  1979: 

(1)  Defeiise  Satellite  Communications 
System  construction  In  the  amount  of  $1,- 
O.S4,000  at  Stuttgart.  Germany,  that  Is  con- 
tained In  title  I.  section  101  of  the  Act  of 
December  27.  1974  (88  Stat.  1747),  as 
amejided 

(2)  Cold  storage  warehouse  construction  in 
the  amount  of  $1,215,000  at  Fort  Dlx.  New 
Jersey,  that  Is  contained  In  title  I.  section 
101  of  the  Act  of  October  25.  1972  (86  Stat. 
1135),  as  amended  and  extended  In  section 
605(3)  (B)  of  the  Act  of  December  27,  1974 
(88  Stat,   1762),  as  amended. 

(3)  Land  acquisition.  Murphy  Canyon  in 
the  amount  of  $3,843,000  at  Naval  Regional 
Medical  Center.  San  Diego,  California,  that 
is  contained  in  title  II.  section  201  of  the  Act 
of  December  27,  1974  (88  Stat  1750),  as 
amended 

(4)  Land  acquisition  In  the  amount  of 
$800,000  at  Naval  Security  Group  Activity, 
Sabana  Seca.  Puerto  Rico,  that  Is  contained 
In  title  II.  section  201  of  the  Act  of  Decem- 
ber 27.   1974    (88  Stat.   1750),  as  amended 

UNIT  COST  LIMITATIONS 

Src  606.  None  of  the  authority  contained 
in  titles  I,  n.  Ill,  and  IV  of  this  Act  shall  be 
deemed  to  authorize  any  building  construc- 
tion projects  inside  the  United  States  In  ex- 
cess of  a  unit  cost  to  be  determined  In  pro- 
portion to  the  appropriate  area  construction 
cost  Index,  ba<=ed  on  the  following  unit  cost 
limitations  where  the  area  construction  In- 
dex Is  1  0: 

( 1 )  $39  per  square  foot  for  permanent 
barracks: 

I  2 )  $42  per  square  foot  for  bachelor  officer 
quarters: 

unless  the  Secretary  of  Defense,  or  his  de- 
signee, determines  that  because  of  special  cir- 
cumstances, application  to  such  project  of 
the  limitations  on  unit  costs  contained  in 
this  section  Is  Impracticable.  Notwithstand- 
ing the  limitations  contained  in  prior  Mili- 
tary Construction  Authorization  Acts  on  unit 
costs,  the  limitations  on  such  costs  contained 
In  this  section  shall  apply  to  all  prior  author- 
izations for  such  construction  not  heretofore 
repealed  and  for  which  construction  con- 
tracts have  not  been  awarded  by  the  date  of 
enactment  of  this  Act. 

INCREASES    FOR     SOLAR    HEATING    AND    SOLAR 
COOLING    EQUIPMENT 

Sec.  607.  In  addition  to  all  other  author- 
ized variations  of  cost  limitations  or  fl(x>r 
area    limitations   contained    In    this   Act   or 


prior  Military  Construction  Authorization 
Acts,  the  Secretary  of  Defense,  or  his  desig- 
nee, may  permit  Increases  in  the  cost  limita- 
tions or  floor  area  limitations  by  such 
amounts  as  may  be  necessary  to  equip  any 
projects  with  solar  heating  and/or  solar  cool- 
ing equipment 

NAVAL    MrSETTM,    CHARLESTON.    SOUTH    CAROLINA 

Sec,  608.  The  Congress  hereby  expresses  its 
approval  and  encouragement  with  respect  to 
\,he  establishment,  by  the  State  of  South 
Carolina,  of  the  naval  and  maritime  museum 
in  the  city  of  Charleston.  South  Carolina,  and 
recognizes  the  historical  Importance  of  such 
museum  and  the  patriotic  purpose  It  Is  In- 
tended to  serve. 

LAND    conveyance,    NEW    JERSET 

Sec  609.  (a)  The  Secretary  of  the  Navx 
Is  authorized  to  convey,  without  considera- 
tion, to  the  Airship  A^oclatlon,  a  nonprofit 
organization  Incorporated  under  the  laws  at 
the  State  of  New  Jersey,  without  monetary 
consideration,  all  right,  title,  and  Interest  of 
the  United  States  In  and  to  that  portion  cxf 
the  lands  comprising  the  Naval  Air  Station, 
Lakehurst,  New  Jersey,  described  In  subsec- 
tion ( b ) ,  for  use  as  a  permanent  site  for  the 
museum,  described  In  subsection  (c)  of  this 
section  subject  to  condtlons  of  use  set  forth 
in  such  subsection. 

( b )  The  land  authorized  to  be  conveyed  by 
subsection  (a)  Is  a  certain  parcel  of  land  con- 
taining 13  98  acres,  more  or  less,  slt'oated  In 
Ocean  County,  New  Jersey,  being  a  part  of 
the  Naval  Air  Station,  Lakehurst,  New  Jersey, 
and  more  particularly  described  as  follows : 

"Beginning  at  a  point  on  the  westerly  side 
of  Ocean  County  Route  Numbered  647,  205.40 
feet  northerly  from  the  intersection  of  the 
center  line  of  new  road  and  the  westerly  side 
of  Route  Numbered  547  thence  (1)  north  10 
degrees  14  minutes  19  seconds  east,  770.26 
feet  along  the  westerly  edge  of  road  to  a 
point  thence  (2)  north  66  degrees  35  minutes 
41  seconds  west,  724.55  feet  to  a  point  thence 
(3)  south  23  degrees  24  minutes  19  seconds 
west;  750  feet  to  a  point  thence  (4)  south  66 
degrees  35  minutes  41  seconds  east.  900  feet 
to  the  point  and  place  of  beginning. 

(c)  TTie  conveyance  authorized  by  subsec- 
tion (a)  shall  be  subject  to  the  following 
conditions: 

( 1 )  that  the  lands  so  conveyed  shall  be 
used  primarily  for  the  construction  and  op- 
eration of  an  airship  mtiseum  to  collect,  pre- 
serve, and  display  to  the  public,  materials, 
memorabilia,  and  other  items  of  historical 
significance  and  interest  relative  to  the  de- 
velopment and  use  of  the  airship,  and  for 
purposes  incidental  thereto; 

(2)  that  all  right,  title,  and  interest  in  and 
to  such  lands,  and  any  improvements  con- 
structed thereon,  shall  revert  t,o  the  United 
States,  which  shall  have  an  immediate  right 
of  entry  thereon.  If  the  construction  of  the 
airship  museum  is  not  undertaV:en  ^^ithln 
five  years  from  the  date  of  such  cnnveyance, 
or  if  the  lands  conveyed  shall  cease  to  be 
used  for  the  purposes  specified  In  paragraph 
(1): 

(3)  that  the  Airship  Association  comply 
with  such  other  terms  and  conditions  as 
the  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  or  his  designee, 
shall  deternaine  neces.sary  to  protect  the  in- 
terests of  the  United  States;  and 

(4)  that  all  expenses  for  surveys  and  the 
preparation  and  execution  of  legal  docu- 
ments necessary  or  appropriate  to  carry  out 
the  provi.=^lons  of  this  section  shall  be  borne 
by  the  Airship  Association, 

STUDIES    OF    REVSE    OF    MILITAKY    BASES 

Sec.  610,  (a*  Whenever  a  final  decision  has 
been  made  to  close  any  military  installation 
located  in  the  United  States.  Guam,  or 
Puerto  Rico  and.  because  of  the  location,  fa- 
cilities, and  other  particular  characteristics 
of  such  Installation,  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense determines  that  such  installation  may 
be  suitable  for  some  specific  Federal  or  State 
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use  piitentially  beneflclal  to  th^  Nation,  the 
Secretary  o'  Defense  Is  authorlzflB  to  conduct 
BU'h  siucJlei..  Including,  but  noi  limited  to. 
the  preparation  of  an  environmental  Impact 
Btaternent  In  accordance  with  the  National 
Environmental  Policy  Act  of  ^69.  In  con- 
npotion  with  such  Installation  ind  such  po- 
tential use  as  may  be  necessaw  to  provide 
Uiformation  sufficient  to  maXrf  sound  con- 
clustoos  and  recommendations  legardlng  the 
possible  use  of  such  Installatloi 

(b)  Any  study  conducted  un^^r  authority 
of  this  section  shall  be  submjkted  to  the 
Presitler.t,  and  the  Congrefw  to|;ether  with 
•uch  comments  and  recrr.aiardatlons  aa 
the  Secretary  of  Defense  ::..r.  deem  appro- 
priate. Such  studies  shall  also  b«  available  to 
tho  public.  7 

ic)  As  used  In  this  section,  thi  term  "mili- 
tary Installation"  Includes  any!  camp,  post. 
station,  base,  yard,  or  other  Inliallatlon  un- 
der the  Jurisdiction  of  any  military  depart- 
ment \ 

(d)  There  are  authorized  to  ^e  appropri- 
ated such  sums  as  may  be  nece«  wy  to  carry 
out  the  provisions  of  this  section^ 

IMPACT   ASSISTANCE,   GRAND  TOui  »,   NOETH 
DAKOTA 

Sec.  611.  Notwithstanding  tl>  t  provisions 
section  7  of  the  Act  of  August  3  I,  1912  (Ch. 
860,  as  amended  (31  U  S.C.  6701  the  Secre- 
tary of  Defense  Is  authorized  to  use  any 
funds  appropriated  to  carry  ou)  the  provi- 
sions of  section  610  of  the  MlUtai  y  Construc- 
tion Act.  1971  (84  Stat  1224)  t$  reimburse 
nonprofit,  mutual  aid  telephone  Cooperatives 
Incorporated  under  the  laws  of\  North  Da- 
kota, operating  under  the  JurlsdWlon  of  the 
North  Eyakota  Public  Service  Oommlsslon 
and  serving  the  area  located  near  Grand 
Porks  Air  Force  Base.  Grand  Porks,  North 
Dakota,  for  their  capital  expenditures  for  the 
purchase  and  installation  of  nontactlcal 
communications  equipment  and  related  fa- 
cilities, to  the  extent  the  Secretary  deter- 
mines that  (1)  such  expenditures  are  not 
otherwise  recoverable  by  such  cooperatives: 
(2)  such  expenditures  were  Incurred  as  the 
direct  result  of  the  construction.  Installa- 
tion, testing,  and  operation  of  the  SAFE- 
GUARD Antlballlstlc  Missile  System  near 
Grand  Porks  Air  Force  Base.  Grand  Porks, 
North  Dakota;  and  (3)  such  cooperatives, 
as  a  result  of  the  deactivation  and  termina- 
tion of  such  system,  would  sustain  an  un- 
fair and  excessive  financial  burden  In  the 
absence  of  the  nnanclal  assistance  author- 
ized by  this  section 

BASE    REALINEMENTS 

Sec.  612.  (a)  Notwithstanding  any  other 
provision  of  law.  no  action  to  effect  or  imple- 
ment— 

(1)  the  closure  of  any  military  installa- 
tion; 

(2)  any  reduction  In  the  level  of  clvUlan 
personnel  at  any  military  Installation  by 
more  than  two  hundred  fifty  civilian  per- 
sonnel or  50  per  centum  of  the  level  of  such 
personnel  employed  as  of  the  end  of  the  fis- 
cal yeax  Immediately  preceding  the  fiscal 
year  In  which  the  Secretary  of  a  military  de- 
partment notifies  the  Congress  that  such 
Installation  is  a  candidate  for  closure  or  sig- 
nificant reduction;  and 

'3)  any  construction,  conversion,  or  reha- 
bilitation at  any  other  mUltary  ln»ta]Iatlon 
(whether  or  not  such  Installation  Is  a  mili- 
tary Installation  as  defined  In  subsection  (b) 
of  this  section)  which  will,  or  may  be.  re- 
quired as  a  result  of  the  relocation  of  civil- 
ian personnel  to  such  other  Installation  by 
reason  of  any  closure  or  reduction  to  which 
this  section  applies; 
may  be  taken  until — 

(A»  the  Secretary  of  the  mUltary  depart- 
ment concerned  notifies  the  Congress  In  writ- 
ing that  such  military  Installation  Is  a  can- 
didate for  closure  or  significant  reduction 
and  then 

(B)    a  period  of  at  least  nine  months  ex- 


pires following  the  date  on  which  such  notice 
was  given,  during  which  period  the  mUltary 
depcLTtment  concerned  has  cooperated  fully 
with  all  parties  concerned  with,  and  affected 
by,  the  proposed  closure  or  reduction  for  the 
purpose  of  identifying,  as  required  by  the 
National  Environmental  Policy  Act,  the  full 
range  of  Impacts  that  may  reeult  from  the 
proposed  closure  or  reduction,  and  then 

(C)  the  Secretary  of  the  military  depart- 
ment concerned  submits  to  the  Committees 
on  Armed  Services  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
senUtlves  and  the  Senate  his  final  decision 
to  close  or  significantly  reduce  such  Instal- 
lation and  a  detailed  Justification  for  his 
decision,  together  with  the  estimated  fiscal, 
economic,  budgetary,  environmental,  stra- 
tegic, and  operational  consequences  of  the 
proposed  closure  or  reduction,  and  then 

(D)  a  period  of  at  least  ninety  days  expires 
following  the  date  on  which  the  Justification 
referred  to  in  clause  tC)  has  been  submitted 
to  such  committees 

(b)  For  purposes  of  this  section,  the  term 
"military  Installation"  means  any  camp, 
post,  station,  base.  yard,  or  other  activity  un- 
der the  authority  of  the  Department  of  De- 
fense— 

(1 )  which  Is  located  within  any  of  the  sev- 
eral SUtes.  the  Dli^trlct  of  ColumbU.  the 
Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico,  or  Ouam; 
and 

(2)  at  which  Is  employed  not  less  than  two 
hundred  and  fifty  civilian  personnel 

(c)  This  section  shall  not  apply  to  any 
closure  or  reduction  If  the  President  cer- 
tifies to  the  Congre.ss  that  such  closure  or 
reduction  must  be  Implemented  for  reasons 
of  any  military  emergency  or  national  secu- 
rity or  If  such  closure  or  reduction  was  pub- 
licly announced  prior  to  January  1.  1976. 

SHORT  Tm* 
Sec.  613.  Titles  I.  II.  III.  IV.  V,  and  VI  of 
this  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "MUltary  Con- 
struction Authorization  Act.  1977". 
TTLE  VII— GUARD  AND  RESERVTE  FORCES 
FACILITIES 

AITTHORIZATION   TOR   rACTLmES 

Sec.  701  Subject  to  chapter  133  of  title  10, 
United  States  Code,  the  SecreUry  of  Defense 
may  establish  or  develop  additional  facili- 
ties for  the  Guard  and  Reserve  Forces.  In- 
cluding the  acquUltlon  of  land  therefor,  but 
the  cost  of  such  facilities  shall  not  exceed— 

(1)  For  the  Department  of  the  Army: 

(a)  Army  National  Guard  of  the  United 
States.  »40.817,000 

(b)  Army  Reserve.  $37,666,000 

(2)  For  the  Department  of  the  Navy: 
Naval  and  Marine  Corps  Reserves.  $15,300,000. 

(3)  For  the  Department  of  the  Air  Force: 

(a)  Air  National  Guard  of  the  United 
States.  $24,300,000. 

(b)  Air  Force  Reserve,  $9,000,000. 

WAfVER  OF  CERTAIN  RESTRICTIONS 

Sec.  702.  The  Secretary  of  Defense  mey  es- 
tablish or  develop  Installations  and  facilities 
under  this  title  without  regard  to  section 
3648  of  the  Revised  Statutes,  as  amended 
(31  use  629).  and  sections  4774  and  0774 
of  title  10.  United  States  Code  The  authority 
to  place  permanent  or  temporary  Improve- 
ments on  lands  Includes  authority  for  sur- 
veys, administration,  overhead,  planning, 
and  supervision  Incident  to  construction 
That  authority  may  be  exercised  before  title 
to  the  land  Is  approved  under  section  355  of 
the  Revised  Statutes,  as  amended  (40  USC 
265).  and  even  though  the  land  Is  held  tem- 
porarily. The  authority  to  acquire  real  es- 
tate or  land  Includes  authority  to  make  sur- 
veys and  to  acquire  land,  and  interests  In 
land  (Including  temporary  use),  by  gift,  pur- 
chase, exchange  of  Government-owned  land, 
or  otherwise. 

SHORT    TITLE 

Sec.  703  This  title  may  be  cited  as  the 
"Guard  and  Reserve^s  Forces  Facilities  Au- 
thorization Act,  1977". 


Mr.  THURMOND  Mr.  President,  I 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
bill  was  passed. 

Mr.  S-ir-MINQTON.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON  Mr  President.  I 
move  Uiat  the  Senate  InsLst  on  its  amend- 
ments and  request  a  conference  with  the 
House  of  Representatives  and  that  the 
Chair  be  authorized  to  appoint  the  con- 
ferees on  the  part  of  tlie  Senate. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to:  and  the 
Presiding  Officer  'Mr.  Han.sen'  ap- 
pointed Mr.  Symington.  Mr  Sten.ms.  Mr. 
Jackson,  Mr.  Cannon.  Mr  Harhv  F  Byrd! 
Jr  .  Mr.  Leahy.  Mr.  Tower,  Mr.  Thttr- 
MOND  and  Mr.  Goldwattr. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON  Mr  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Secretarv  of 
the  Senate  be  authorized  to  make  tech- 
nical and  clerical  correction.s  in  Uic  en- 
grossment of  the  Senate  amendments  to 
H.R.  12384. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  Ls  so  ordered. 

Mr  SYMINGTON.  Mr  President.  I 
express  my  appreciation  to  the  staff  of 
the  Committee  on  Armed  Services  for 
all  their  constructive  work  in  tills  mat- 
ter, and  especially  to  Mr.  Jim  Smith,  who 
has  been  the  prlman,-  staff  member  work- 
ing on  the  bill. 

Mr    TOWER    Will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  SYMINGTON   I  am  glad  to  yield. 

Mr  TOWER  I  join  with  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Missouri  in  prof- 
fering thanks  to  the  staff  for  their  splen- 
did work,  and  especially  Jim  Smith  who 
has  done  yeoman's  duty  that  only  a  few 
people  would  know  about.  Including 
field  hearings  and  other  matters. 

I  think  the  staff  has  done  a  spendid 
Job. 

Mr.  JACKSON  Will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr  SYMINGTON.  I  appreciate  the  re- 
marks of  the  able  Senator,  my  ranking 
member  on  the  subcommittee  I  express 
my  deep  gratitude  to  him  for  his  con- 
structive work  on   this  bill. 

I  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Washing- 
ton. 

Mr  JACKSON  Mr  President.  I  as- 
sociate myself  with  the  remarks  of  the 
distinguished  chairman  of  the  subcom- 
mittee and  the  ranking  minority  mem- 
ber Jim  Smith  has  done  an  outstand- 
ing job  This  Is  a  highly  technical  bill. 
complicated  in  many  ways,  and  those  of 
us  who  serve  on  the  subcommittee  are  in 
his  debt,  as  well  as  to  the  other  members 
of  the  staff. 


PRrVTLEGE    OF    THE     FLOOR— HR. 
12438 

Mr  JACKSON.  Mr  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  Dr  Dorothy 
Fosdick  be  granted  privilege  of  the  floor 
In  connection  with  the  pending  consid- 
eration of  the  military  procurement  bill. 
which  I  believe  is  the  next  item  on  the 
agenda. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Witl.uut 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr  MANSFIELD  Mr  President,  what 
is  the  parliamentary  situation? 
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DEPART\rENT  OF  DEFENSE  APPRO- 
PRIATIONS AUTHORIZATION  ACT. 
1977 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under 
the  previous  order,  the  Senate  will  now 
proceed  to  the  con.sideration  of  H.R. 
12438.  which  the  clerk  will  state  by  title. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows . 

A  bin  (H.R.  12438)  to  authorize  appro- 
priations during  the  fiscal  year  1977,  for  pro- 
curement of  aircraft,  missiles,  naval  vessels, 
tracked  combat  vehicles,  torpedoes,  and  other 
weapons,  and  research,  development,  test  and 
evaluation  for  the  Armed  Forces,  and  to  pre- 
scribe the  authorized  personnel  strength  for 
each  active  duty  component  and  of  the  Se- 
lected Reserve  of  each  Reserve  compone.-t  of 
the  Armed  Forces  and  of  civilian  personnel 
of  the  Department  of  Defense,  and  to  au- 
thorize the  military  training  student  loads 
and  for  other  purposes. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  I  will 
yield  to  the  majority  leader  if  he  wishes. 
Otherwise.  I  will  announce  it. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  The  Senator  may 
proceed 

Mr.  STENNIS.  For  the  information  of 
the  Members,  there  has  been  an  agreed 
time  on  two  amendments  regarding  the 
B-1  bomber,  authorization  for  which  is 
in  the  bill  for  procurement  purposes  One 
amendment  Ls  to  be  offered  by  the  Sen- 
ator from  Iowa  and  the  other  by  the  Sen- 
ator from  South  r>akota.  1  hour  divided 
equally.  1  hour  to  each  amendment. 

Mr.  President.  I  waive  the  opportunity 
to  make  the  usual  opening  statement  on 
the  bill. 

I  am  merely  making  the  statement 
that  I  am  backing  the  B-1  bomber.  I 
hope  the  Senator  from  Arizona,  a  lonR- 
time  member  of  our  subcommittee,  which 
handled  aU  the  research  and  develop- 
ment on  the  B-1  bomber  with  this  being 
the  first  appropriation  for  procurement, 
will  seek  the  floor  to  make  our  explana- 
tion, after  the  proponent  of  tlie  amend- 
ment, of  cour.se. 

Mr.  THURMOND  Mr  Pro.'-ident.  I  rise 
in  supp>ort  of  H  R.  12438.  as  amended,  the 
fiscal  year  1977  military  procui'emcnt  bill 
which  authorizes  expenditures  of  $31.9 
billion,  a  reduction  of  $776  million  or  2  4 
percent  from  the  Initial  request. 

This  bill  authorizes  expenditures  for 
two  major  elements  of  military  needs, 
weapons  procurement,  and  research  and 
development.  The  procurement  account 
totals  $21.4  billion  and  the  research  ac- 
count. $10.4  billion. 

The  combination  of  these  two  major 
accounts  represents  less  than  one-third 
of  the  total  defense  category  of  about 
$113  billion.  However,  by  authorizing 
manpower  levels  for  Active  and  Reseri'e 
Forces,  this  bill  impacts  across  the  broad 
spectrum  of  the  defen.se  budget. 

Mr.  President,  the  Senate's  attention 
should  be  drawm  to  several  aspects  of  this 
legislation.  First,  we  are  operating  un- 
der the  control  of  the  congressional 
budget  ceiling  and  not  just  going 
through  the  motion  as  was  the  case  last 
year.  Second,  each  year  the  high  cost  of 
weapons  reduces  by  a  substantial  percent 
the  quantities  of  weapon  systems  we  are 
able  to  buy.  Third,  expansion  of  the  So- 
viet military  machine  continues  at  an 
accelerated  rate. 


BTTDGET    CEILING 

This  year,  for  the  first  time,  we  are 
bound  by  the  laws  of  tlie  Congressional 
Budget  Act  We  were  required  by  law  to 
report  this  bill  by  May  15,  yet  we  often 
liad  to  act  witliout  the  guidance  of  the 
final  budget  ceiling  until  the  last  few 
days  of  the  markup.  Furthermore,  tills  is 
still  no  satisfactory  way  to  evaluate  the 
relationship  of  this  particular  bill  to  the 
budget  ceiling  Our  committee  feels  H.R. 
12438.  a:?  amended,  meets  the  budget  tar- 
gets It  may  be  wise  to  discus?  the  rela- 
tionship of  the  procurement  bill  to  tlie 
defense  categor>'  during  debate  en  this 
bill. 

DIMINISHING    WEAPONS    BUT 

The  dramatic  increases  in  civilian  and 
military  pay.  up  168  percent  and  121  per- 
cent, respectively,  since  1964.  plus  infla- 
tion have  left  us  with  less  funds  to  buy 
weapons.  As  a  percent  of  the  mili- 
tary budget,  investment  expenditures 
amounted  t<3  40  percent  in  1964  and  have 
now  declined  to  29  percent.  Furthermore, 
our  investment  funds  are  buying  much 
smaller  quantities  of  equipment  This  l« 
understandable  when  one  realizes  air- 
craft carriers  cost  over  $1  billion  each. 
Air  Force  planes  range  from  $8  million 
to  $90  million,  and  the  Army's  SAM-D 
air  defense  system  is  expected  to  cost 
about  $40  million  per  section. 

Oddly  enough,  the  Army's  tank  is  one 
of  the  few  major  weapon  systems  hold- 
ing the  price  line  somewhere  near  what 
it  was  estimated  to  cost  5  to  10  years  ago. 

SOVIET    ARMS    BUIUDUP 

All  of  our  weapons  requirements  are 
generated  in  response  to  the  continuing 
Soviet  buildup  of  its  mihtarv-  machine 
The  Soviets  are  pressing  forward  in 
strategic  systems,  mis.sile  defense,  naval 
expansion,  and  upgrading  equipment  for 
their  massive  ground  conventional 
forces  While  our  manpower  and  weap- 
ons numbers  drop,  theirs  increase.  Based 
on  current  trends,  it  is  no  longer  safe  to 
predict  we  will  be  the  predominant  mili- 
tar%-  power  in  the  1980's. 

Mr.  President,  our  committee  is  to  be 
commended  for  many  actions  represent- 
ed in  this  bill  While  reductions  of  5.2 
percent  in  research  and  7.3  percent  in 
procurement  may  seem  high,  those  per- 
centages apply  to  the  amended  budget 
request,  some  of  wliich  reached  the  com- 
mittee about  1  week  prior  to  our  report- 
ing deadline 

I  commend  the  committee  for  approv- 
ing initial  procurement  of  the  B-1 
manned  strategic  bomber,  adding  24  A- 
7D  aircraft  for  the  National  Guard  and 
approving  a  wide  range  of  research  and 
procurement  program  requests  too  nu- 
merous to  mention. 

CIVIL    nEFINSF 

Also,  my  amendment  bringing  civil  de- 
fense authorization  powers  to  this  com- 
mittee beginning  next  year,  and  pro\"id- 
ing  authority  for  the  Administrator  to 
allow  cinl  defense  personnel  and  sys- 
tems to  help  m  natural  disasters,  was 
adopted  unanimously. 

However,  once  again  the  committee 
has  insisted  on  cutting  back  in  the  man- 
power requests  and  thereby  denying  the 
services  the  personnel  stability  they  have 
been  attempting  to  achieve  since  the  end 
of  the  Vietnam  war. 


Also,  cuts  were  made  in  three  general 

areas  which,  in  ny."  judgment,  amounted 
to  significant  errors  by  the  committee. 
For  purposes  of  highlighting  these  three 
areas.  I  wish  to  comment  in  some  length 
relative  to  my  objections.  However,  it  is 
my  hope  some  of  these  programs  will  be 
restored  in  the  Senate-House  conference. 

SHIPBUILDING    AC!COrNT 

The  committee  action  on  the  request 
of  the  Navy  Department  in  the  ship 
account  resulted  in  the  deletion  of  fund- 
ing for  three  important  types  of  vessels 
requested  by  the  Defense  Department. 

NrCLEAB    6TRIK1    CEUISEE 

First,  the  Na\T  was  denied  initial  long 
lead  funds  for  the  first  of  a  new  class  of 
nuclear  strike  cruisers  which  will  be 
equipped  with  the  Aegis  system. 

The  Navy  testified  that  the  Aegis  sys- 
tem is  essential  if  we  are  to  counter  the 
Soviet  air  threat  projected  for  tbe 
1980's  These  ships  will  be  needed  in  tbe 
area  of  highest  air  threat.  In  these  high 
threat  areas,  oilers  needed  to  support 
conventional  ships  will  be  extremely 
vulnerable. 

This  action  was  taken  despite  strong 
testimony  from  Secretar>-  Rumsfeld, 
Admiral  Holloway,  and  Admiral  Rick- 
over  in  favor  of  this  new  class  of  ship. 
F^irthermore,  former  Chief  of  Naval 
Operations  Admiral  Zumwalt,  took  the 
unusual  step  of  writing  the  committee  in 
support  of  this  request  as  well  as  even 
more  nuclear  ships  than  sought  by  the 
Defense  Department  There  was  abso- 
lutely no  testimony  in  opposition  to  the 
nuclear  strike  cruiser  from  any  ci\'ilian 
or  military  witness. 

SSN-688     CLASS    ATTACK     SUBMARINE 

The  committee  also  struck  from  the 
bill  one  of  the  three  SSN-688  class  at- 
tack submarines  requested  by  the  De- 
fense Department 

Tlie  committee  action  turned  to  a  de- 
gree on  concern  relative  to  the  capacity 
of  private  shipyards  to  handle  construc- 
tion of  these  submarines 

This  reduction  was  made  despite  as- 
surances from  the  Navy  and  Defense 
Departments  that  the  two  shipyards  now 
building  nuclear  submarines  could 
handle  the  three  new  SSN-688's.  The 
witnesses  further  assured  the  committee 
that  another  shipyard  and  possibly  B 
naval  shipyard  could  be  brought  into  the 
nuclear  submarine  constmctioD  pro- 
gram, if  necessary.  Secretary  Clements 
testified  construction  in  a  Na\-y  ship- 
yard was  desirable  to  strengthen  our 
shipbuilding  potential  Such  a  step 
would  seem  wise  in  that  the  low  authori- 
zation and  construction  rate  for  nu- 
clear submarines  is  one  of  the  main 
reasons  we  have  a  modest  shipbuilding 
capacity. 

The  Senate  mast  recognize  that  at 
present,  the  Soviet  submarine  force  con- 
.sists  of  330  boats  compared  to  only  116 
boats  in  the  US  Navy  These  Soviet  sub- 
marines constitute  a  serious  threat  to 
US.  sea  lanes  upon  which  we  depend  for 
transport  of  critical  natural  resources, 
particularly  oil. 

It  is  my  view  we  should  be  building 
submarines  at  a  miinimum  rate  of  fi%'e  or 
six  yearly,  if  we  are  to  even  begin  ad- 
dressing the  great  disparity  in  numbers 
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hptween  the  Soviet  and  U.S.  Eubmarlne 
forces. 

FOT7RTH     'NIMITZ"    CLASS    AIRCRAR-   CARRIEK 

The  aircraft  carrier  is  the  principal 
surface  combatant  in  the  U.S.  Navy. 
I^ong  lead  funds  for  a  new  carrier  were 
denied  by  the  committee. 

With  the  declining  number  of  overseas 
land  airbases,  worldwide  shortages  of  en- 
ergy sources — particularly  oil— and  the 
threat  to  our  sea  lanes  posed  by  the 
tremendous  Soviet  submarine  fleet,  it  will 
be  necessary  to  have  a  modern  carrier 
force.  Such  a  force  is  the  principal  Navy 
strike  element  for  any  military  confron- 
tation short  of  all-out  nucleaj*  war. 

It  takes  8  years  from  inltllil  funding 
to  build  a  modem  nuclear  carrier.  Under 
the  normal  sequence  of  alrcpaft  carrier 
programs,  there  has  already  l|een  a  delay 
In  the  rate  of  construction.  If  long  lead 
f und.s  are  not  provided  this  year,  man- 
power resources  at  our  single  Farrier  con- 
struction yard  will  further  diminish  and 
make  acquisition  of  critical  ship  con- 
struction workers  more  dScacult  and 
costly.  I 

TrrLE  8   STRICKEN  FROM^W 

The  committee  also  struc|t  from  the 
law  title  8  which  requires  thit  all  major 
Navy  combatant  ships  buili  for  strike 
forces  be  nuclear  poweredi  unless  the 
President  certifies  otherwisei 

This  action  takes  us  away  f|om  nuclear 
power  for  our  flrstllne  flghtfig  ships,  a 
grave  mistake  if  upheld  by  the  Senate 
and  the  conference  between  the  Houses. 

The  only  argiunent  ever  ofliked  against 
nuclear  power  is  that  it  costs  more.  While 
nuclear  ships  are  more  emenslve  In 
Initial  outlays,  the  General  Accounting 
Office  has  recently  reported  taat  lifetime 
costs  of  a  nuclear  task  force  wfth  reduced 
replenishment  costs  were  about  equal  to 
a  conventional  task  force 

This  finding  reaffirms  my  long-held 
view  that  when  all  factors  wera  weighed, 
nuclear  ships  are  not  that  much  more 
expensive.  F*urthermore.  the  Increased 
capability  of  nuclear  ships  to  carr>'  more 
weapons  and  weapon  loads,  plus  the  al- 
most unlimited  steaming  power,  make 
nuclear-powered  major  fighting  ships 
even  more  necessary  for  deployment  In 
high-threat  area.  } 

The  Senate  must  remember  that  of 
about  477  ships  in  the  Navy,  around  364 
are  oil  fired.  Thus,  about  three-fourths 
of  our  naval  forces  are  not  major  com- 
batants and  not  suitable  for  nuclear 
power.  Therefore,  the  Navy  will  always 
have  a  high-low  mix  since  the  bulk  of  its 
ships  are  dependent  on  oil. 

A  realistic  recognition  of  how  oil 
shortages  relate  to  the  nuclear-conven- 
tional ship  issue  was  made  in  the  fiscal 
year  1977  Hou.<;e  Armed  Services  Com- 
mittee report  which  declared: 

The  major  ships  which  the  CoDgress  au- 
thorizes this  year  will  not  enter  the  fleet 
untU  1984  or  1985  If  these  ships  were  to  be 
oU  flred.  they  would  only  be  at  their  mid- 
lives In  the  year  2000.  If  they  were  to  operate 
at  all  In  that  time  period  they  would  do  so 
In  an  oil -short  world. 

FUNDtSG   or   CRTHSE    MISSILXS 

The  Research  and  Development  Sub- 
committee recommended  a  reduction  in 
tiie  Navy's  cruise  missile  program  of  $63 
million.  WhUe  this  cut  still  permits  a 
high  level  of  research  funding  for  various 


cruise  missiles,  It  nevertheless  slows  our 
progress  in  this  vital  area. 

Cruise  missile  technology  has  resulted 
in  significant  breakthroughs,  which  indi- 
cate tliese  vehicles  may  be  the  weapons 
of  the  future.  It  Is  possible  that  the 
Nation  which  possesses  a  viable  capa- 
bility in  this  area  may  hold  the  balance 
of  strategic  power. 

The  importance  of  the  cruise  missile  Is 
readily  apparent  as  Indicated  by  the  im- 
portance the  Soviets  have  attached  to  it 
during  current  Stratefiic  Arms  Limita- 
tion Talks — SALT.  In  fact,  it  is  my  un- 
derstanding the  cruise  missile  is  the 
single  most  discussed  item  in  the  talks. 

Both  the  Navy  and  the  Air  Force  have 
development  programs  underway  in  the 
area  of  crui>e  mis.sl!es,  but  the  Navy's 
program  is  more  advanced  and  more  ap- 
plicable to  various  means  of  deployment. 

DurinR  the  full  committee's  considera- 
tion of  the  subcommittee's  recommenda- 
tion on  the  cruLsf  missile,  I  offered  an 
amendment  to  rf.<;tor3  the  $63  million  In 
order  that  the  full  Navy  program  might 
continue.  This  amendment  failed  on  a  tie 
vote  of  8  to  8.  thus  the  subcommittee  ac- 
tion was  upheld. 

One  aspect  of  this  whole  matter  that  I 
believe  v.iirrant.';  very  clear  understand- 
ing is  that  the  Navy  Tomahawk,  unlike 
any  other  version  of  the  cruise  missile, 
has  an  extremely  long  range  and  has  a 
launch  versatility  that  extends  through- 
out the  full  spectnmi  of  possible  basing 
and  use.  It  can  be  launched  from  air- 
craft, submarines,  virtually  any  surface 
ship — military  or  other — and  land.  It  has 
no  limitations  whatsoever  m  thi.s  respect. 
This  IS  then  a  formidable  system  and  one 
with  a  potential  far  beyond  that  of  any 
other  system  planned  for  our  inventory 
or  the  Inventory  of  either  our  friends  or 
our  enemies. 

The  Tomahawk  could  be  used  across 
the  spectrum  of  nuclear  war — not  just 
for  massive  strategic  exchaiisc.  It  might 
even  be  used  for  a  single-weapon  demon- 
stration of  nuclear  power  against  a  deep 
inland  target.  Thus,  it  can  be  used  dis- 
creetly, with  deliberation,  to  show  resolve, 
and  with  a  reliability  and  high  accuracy 
which  makes  its  selective  use  feasible. 
Today  the  Soviets  have  over  800  ready, 
long-range  nuclear  warhead  cruise  mis- 
siles on  surface  ships,  submarines,  and 
land-based  aircraft.  We  have  none.  Th'.;se 
Soviet  cruise  missiles  vary  from  300  to 
700  miles  in  range  and  the  warheads  are 
several  hundreds  of  kiloto:.s  for  each 
weapon.  Many  of  these  missiles  could  be 
target-d  against  a  high  percentage  of 
U.S.  cities.  Most  of  these  weapons  are  de- 
ployed on  their  65  cruise  mlssiie  subma- 
rines which  operate  daily  off  both  U.S. 
coasts  Our  Navy  ha.s  no  cruise  missile 
submarines,  so  U.S.  parity  in  submarine 
nuclear  weapon  capability  through  the 
development  of  our  own  cruise  missile, 
would  greatly  strengthen  our  ability  to 
deter  nuclear  war. 

Contrary  to  the  opinion  of  some  in- 
dividuals, the  impact  on  the  primary  sea 
control  mission  of  nuclear  attack  subma- 
rines by  adding  cruise  missOes  is  rela- 
tively minor.  SSN  weapon  loads  of  tor- 
pedoes and  missiles  may  be  varieJ  to  fit  a 
particular  mission,  geographical  area  as- 
signment, or  readiness  condition.  Statis- 
tical studies  by  the  Navy  provide  assur- 
ance that  present  weapon  loading  plans 


wlU  provide  sufiBcient  torpedoes  to  defeat 
the  expected  number  of  encounters  with 
enemy  submarines  and  major  combat- 
ants, even  if  cruise  missiles  are  mLxed 
into  the  weapon  load.  Further,  there  is  no 
reason  submarines  dedicated  to  cruise 
missiles  could  not  be  built.  This  would  re- 
sult in  a  cost  effective  boost  for  both  our 
tactical  and  strategic  sea-based  forces. 
In  light  of  the  foregoing,  it  is  my  firm 
belief  that  it  is  essential  that  we  con- 
tinue full  funding  of  the  Tomahawk, 
since  it  is  inevitable  that  this  kind  of 
system  could  well  be  the  determining 
factor  in  the  balance  of  power  in  future 
years. 

STKATECIC  rOROE  DISTRIBt7TIOI« 

As  each  member  of  the  Senate  knows, 
our  strategic  forces  are  formed  Into 
what  is  known  as  the  Triad — land-based 
ICBM's.  sea-based  ICBMs,  and  the  stra- 
tegic bomber. 

This  year  the  Congress  will  be  approv- 
ing production  funding  for  the  B-1 
bomber,  a  necessary  manned  strategic 
system  which  will  eventually  replace  the 
aging  B-52  bomber  force.  I  support  the 
B-1  initial  procurement  this  year. 

My  concern  Ln  the  strategic  area  turns 
on  the  relatively  little  time  the  commit- 
tee gave  to  those  requests  which  bear  on 
the  mix  between  our  land-based  and 
sea-ba.'^ed  missile  forces.  Of  equal  con- 
cern was  denial  by  the  committee  of 
some  funds  for  development  of  future 
ICBM  systems. 

The  MX  research  request,  a  follow-on 
development  program  to  Mlnuteman 
in.  was  reduced  because  vital  decisions 
have  not  yet  been  made  on  how  best  to 
deploy  this  force.  While  present  agree- 
ments prohibit  development  of  ICBM's 
in  other  than  identified  silos,  we  must 
press  forward  In  research  on  other  de- 
ployment methods  in  order  to  meet  any 
future  eventualities. 

Of  greatest  concern  were  commit- 
tee reductions  in  research  and  develop- 
ment of  sea-based  missiles  for  the  late 
1980's  Testimony  Indicates  submarine 
launched  intercontinental  missiles  are 
more  survivable  than  land-based  mis- 
siles. Therefore,  a  full-scale  and  fully 
funded  research  program  in  this  area 
is  essential  to  our  survival  as  a  world 
power  in  the  latter  part  of  this  century. 

Reductions  in  the  Navy's  fleet  ballis- 
tic missile  system  development  program, 
especially  in  the  improved  accuracy 
area,  are  ill-advised  to  say  tlie  least. 
Also,  denial  of  concept  funds  of  only  $3 
million  for  the  follow-on  Trident  II  mis- 
sile for  the  second  straight  year  could 
lead  to  our  sea-ba.sed  missile  capability 
lagging  behind  the  land-based  program 
planned  for  the  mid  and  late  1980's. 

The  Department  of  Defense  and  the 
Congress  need  to  give  more  attention  to 
weighing  the  survivability  and  effective- 
ness of  these  two  elements  of  our  Triad 
Interservice  rivalries  cannot  be  allowed 
to  impact  on  any  phase  of  our  defense 
structure,  especially  such  critical  pro- 
grams as  our  strategic  systems. 

SUM  MART  or  VIEWS 

Issues  now  before  us.  such  as  the  use  of 
nuclear  power  versus  conventional  power 
for  our  major  fighting  ships,  and  delays 
in  construction  of  nuclear  submarines 
and  aircraft  carriers  go  to  the  heart  of 
our  naval  power.  The  action  of  the  com- 
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mittee.  if  upheld,  turns  us  toward  a  sec- 
ond-rate Navy  at  the  very  time  we  .should 
meet  a  recognized  chaUenge  from  tlie 
Soviet  Union. 

Additionally,  we  are  making  decisions 
today  on  the  distribution  of  resources  in 
our  strategic  forces  of  tomorrow?  Will 
our  Triad  tilt  toward  land-based  or  sea- 
based  strategic  forces?  Will  we  press  for- 
ward with  development  of  cruise  missUes 
as  our  military  and  civilian  experts  pro- 
pose ? 

These  are  issues  of  far-reaching  con- 
sequences. The  decision  we  make  today 
will  determine  the  balance  of  power  in 
the  1980's  and  beyond. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under  the 
previous  order,  the  Senator  from  Iowa  is 
recognized  to  develop  his  amendment. 

The  amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows : 

The  Senator  from  Iowa  (Mr.  Cxtlvtr)  on 
behalf  of  hlnwelf  and  the  Senator  from 
Colorado  (Mr.  Gary  Hart)  offers  the  follow- 
ing amendment: 

At  the  appropriate  point  In  Title  I.  Insert 
a  new  sentence  as  follows:  "None  of  the  funds 
authorized  to  be  appropriated  In  this  Act 
may  be  used  prior  to  February  1.  1977  for 
procurement  of  the  first  three  production 
aircraft  of  the  E-1  bomber;  and  funds  may 
be  obligated  after  such  date  only  if  the 
President  certifies  to  the  Congress,  after  Jan- 
uary 31,  1977.  that  he  has  reviewed,  as  of 
such  date,  the  test  and  evaluation  data  re- 
lating to  the  B-1  bomber  aircraft  program 
and  regards  the  procurement  authorized  In 
this  Act  for  such  program  to  be  In  the  na- 
tional Interest. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under  a 
previous  order,  there  is  a  time  limitation 
on  this  amendment  to  be  equally  devidcd 
between  the  Senator  from  Iowa  and  the 
Senator  from  Mississippi,  30  minute; 
each.  Who  yields  time? 

Mr.  CULVER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  5  minutes  be  al- 
lotted to  the  various  members  who  are 
now  seeking  recognition  to  obtain  or  re- 
quest permission  to  have  members  of 
their  staff  present  in  the  Chamber,  and 
that  the  5  minutes  not  be  taken  out  of 
the  time  on  the  amendment  being  pre- 
sented   

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  And  the  Senator  from 
West  Virginia,  to  whom  I  promised  30 
seconds.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  tliere 
objection?  Without  objection,  it  Is  so  or- 
dered 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unaniniou-s  consent  thai  Mr.  Bob  Brown 
of  my  stall  be  granted  the  privilege  of 
the  floor  during  the  consideration  of  the 
pending  lpp;iRlation. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Without 
objection,  it  is  .so  ordered. 

Mr  TOWER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimou-s  consent  that  Bill  Ball  be 
KrantcKl  tlie  pnvilege  of  the  floor  during 
the  con.<ideralior.  of  the  debate  and  votes 
on  the  mililarv  procurement  bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  i^;  so  ordered. 

Mr.  McGO\"ERN  Mr,  President.  I  ask 
unanlmoas  consent  that  Ml.ss  Kay  Cas- 
.^t^-ven.^  be  granted  the  privilege  of  the 
fl(x>r  during  the  deliberations  both  in  the 


amendment  offered  by  the  Senator  from 
Iowa  and  also  the  amendment  which  I 
will  propose. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


NOISE  CONTROL  ACT 
AUTHORIZATION 

Mr-  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Presiding 
Officer  lay  before  the  Senate  a  message 
from  Llic  House  of  Representatives  on 
H.R.  5272. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  laid  be- 
fore the  Senate  the  following  message 
from  the  Hoase  of  Representatives : 

Resolved,  That  the  House  di-sagree  to  the 
amendments  of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  (HJl. 
5272)  entitled  "An  Act  to  amend  the  Noise 
Control  Act  of  1972  to  authorize  additional 
approprlatloLLS  " 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senate  and  House  passed  bills  last  year 
containing  new  auLhoriza lions  for  tlie 
Noise  Control  Act.  Tlie  House  acted  first 
with  a  2-year  authorizaiion  bill  and 
the  Senate  passed  its  1-year  version  in 
December.  La.sl  week  the  House  did  not 
concur  in  Senate  amendment — 1-year 
bill — and  returned  the  measure  to  the 
Senate. 

It  has  been  a  year  since  the  bill  was 
first  considered,  and  it  is  recommended 
that  the  Senate  accept  the  House  version 
with  a  2-year  authorization.  This  ap- 
proach has  been  checked  with  the  ma- 
jority and  minority  leaders  and  other 
member.s  of  the  committee,  and  is  agree- 
able. A  2-year  authorization  for  fiscal 
years  1976  and  1977  will  give  us  oppor- 
tunity to  look  at  the  program  in  detail. 
The  authorizations  are:  Fiscal  year  1976. 
S13  million:  fiscal  year  1977.  $14  million. 
A  1-year  authorization  would  mean  we 
would  have  to  act  again  either  late  this 
year  or  early  next  year. 

Mr.  President.  I  move  that  the  Senate 
recede  from  its  amendments  to  the 
House  bill  iH.R.  5272 1  to  amend  the 
Noise  Control  Act  of  1972  to  authorize 
additional  appropriations. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 


DEPARTMENT  OF  DEPT:NSE  APPRO- 
PRIATIONS ALIllORIZATION  ACT, 
1977 

The  Senate  corcinucd  with  the  consid- 
eration of  the  bill  iH.R.  12438.^  to  au- 
thorize appropriations  during  the  fiscal 
year  1977,  for  procurement  of  aircraft, 
missiles,  naval  vessels,  tracked  combat 
vehicles,  torpedoes,  and  other  weapons, 
and  research,  development,  test,  and 
evaluation  for  the  Armed  Forces,  and 
to  prescribe  the  authorized  personnel 
strength  for  each  active  duty  component 
and  of  the  selected  Reserve  of  each  Re- 
serve component  of  the  Armed  Forces 
and  of  civilian  personnel  of  the  Depart- 
ment ot  Defense,  and  to  authorize  the 
military  training  student  loads  and  for 
other  purposes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  \Vho 
yields  time? 

Mr.  CLT.\'ER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  Alan  Chvotkin. 
of  the  staff  of  Senator  Abourezk.  and 


David  Doertre,  and  Charles  Stevenson  of 
my  staff  be  granted  the  privileges  of  the 
floor  during  the  consideration  of  the  mil- 
itary procurement  bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  L^  so  ordered. 

Mr.  CULVER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  for 
the  yeas  and  nays  on  the  Culver  amend- 
ment and  the  McGovern  amendment 
when  it  is  offered. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Will  the 
Senator  ask  unanimous  consent  that  it 
be  in  order  to  a,sk  for  the  >eas  and  nays"' 

Mr.  CLT.\"ER.  Mr,  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  conseiit  that  it  be  in  order 
to  ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays  on  the 
Culver  amendment  and  the  McGovem 
amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  L'^  there 
objection?  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 

^L'•.  CLT-A^ER  Mr.  President.  I  ask  for 
the  yeas  and  nays  on  the  Culver  amend- 
ment and  the  McGoven;  amendment. 

Tlie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
a  suflTicient  second?  There  Is  a  sufficient 
second. 

The  yeas  and  navs  were  ordered. 

Mr.  CLT\'ER  Mr  President,  did  the 
clerk  state  the  amendment? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER    Yes 

Mr.  CULVER  Mr.  President,  this 
amendment  would  provide  that  procure- 
ment funds  for  the  B-1  bomber  program 
not  be  obligated  prior  to  Februarj'  L 
1977.  and  that  they  may  be  spent  after 
that  time  only  if  the  F*resident  certifies 
to  the  Congress  after  January  31  that  he 
has  reviewed  the  test  and  evaluation 
data  on  the  B-1  and  that  he  regards  pro- 
curement to  be  in  the  national  interest. 

Mr.  President,  this  is  much  too  im- 
portant a  program,  too  costly  a  program, 
for  us  to  act  hastily  or  on  the  basis  of 
incomplete  information.  It  L=  also  not 
in  the  national  interest  for  a  decision  to 
he  made  in  the  heat  of  an  election  year 
\vhen  calm  and  sober  reassessment  might 
be  better  made  when  all  the  facts  arc 
in  and  when  the  world  situation  next 
January  is  known , 

For  nearly  3  years  now  we  have  been 
advL"^d  that  the  production  decision  re- 
garding the  B-1  procurement  would  be 
made  in  November  1976.  But  early  this 
year,  with  evidence  of  widespread  and 
growing  opposition  to  this  program,  the 
Deputy  Secretary'  of  Defense  informed 
the  Armed  Services  Committ-ee  that  the 
Defense  Department  was  already  com- 
mitt.ed  to  this  decision  and  in  the  words 
of  General  Jones.  "In  the  broad  con- 
text we  have  made  the  decision.  ' 

Mr.  President,  when  we  considered 
this  matter  before  the  Armed  Servicer 
Committ^ee  on  a  vote  of  9-6-1.  our 
amendment  was  narrowly  defeated  But 
I  was  very  pleased  on  that  occasion  to 
have  the  support  for  this  amendment 
from  the  Senator  from  Mis.souri  (Mr. 
SYMINGTON',  the  Senator  from  Wash- 
ington 'Mr.  Jackson'' ,  the  Senator  from 
Georgia  'Mr.  Nunn  .  the  Senator  from 
Colorado  'Mr.  Hakt'.  and  the  Senator 
from  Verm.ont   >  Mr.  Leahy  '  . 

Mr.  President,  since  the  term  "pro- 
duction decision"  has  been  banished 
from  Air  Force  vocabulary,  the  new 
phrase  apparently  is  "contract  award." 
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Mr  President,  I  believe  that  the  date  for 
the  contrait  award  Involving  the  Im- 
mediate obhRatloii  of  $8(i()  million  should 
be  deferred  imtil  at  least  February  1, 
1977.  2  months  or  62  days  later  tlian 
now  planned 

Mr  President,  we  are  not  ready  to  de- 
cide on  this  $21.6  billion  program  at  the 
present  time. 

As  of  May  12  we  will  have  had  only 
17L'  hours  34  minutes  of  fllRht  testing  of 
the  B-1  bomber.  Mr.  President,  this  con- 
stitutes only  50  percent  of  the  planned 
350  hours  prior  to  the  so-called  produc- 
tion decision.  If  we  have  learned  any- 
tlilng.  I  hope  the  Congress  has  learned 
Uiat  we  must  fly  before  we  buy.  Congress 
IS  asked,  in  effect,  Mr.  President,  to  buy 
a  pig  In  a  poke.  Congress  is  asked  here, 
Mr.  President,  to  authorize  a  procure- 
ment decision  before  the  Department  of 
Defense  has  either  completed  testing  or 
lias  made  an  Independent  Judgment  it- 
self that  It  Is  necessary  to  buy  this 
weapon. 

By  Air  Force  testimony,  the  plane  will 
be  tested  at  maximum  speed  for  only 
"several  minutes"  before  ijext  Novem- 
ber 

One  of  the  most  crucial  ^pects  of  the 
bomber,  of  course,  is  its  liw-level  sub- 
sonic penetration  rapablliti  If  the  plane 
cannot  fly  under  Soviet  raiir.  we  might 
as  well  not  buy  It:  and  ai  of  now.  we 
have  had  only  5  hours  of  mght  tests  at 
500  feet  or  below,  and  onlyT  more  hours 
are  planned  before  Novem  )er. 

In  other  words,  a  produc  ion  decision 
on  this  crucial  aspect  will  <  epend  upon 
less  than  3  percent  of  total  flight  test 
hours.  In  fact,  the  penetrai  Ion  altitude 
Ls  closer  to  200  feet,  and  ve  have  had 
only  5  minutes  of  testing  £t  that  alti- 
tude, where  maximum  loads  and  buffet- 
ing occur. 

Mr.  President,  one  of  the  strongest 
arguments  for  a  temporary  Jelay  In  the 
production  decision  is  that  routine 
flights  at  this  200-foot  altitude  will  not 
even  begin  until  November  1976.  There 
are  other  aspects  of  the  testlig  program 
which  argue  for  delay  so  tha  ,  more  data 
can  be  obtained  Only  two  tj^plcal  mis- 
sion flight  profiles  will  be  fl>wn  before 
November.  Problems  have  been  found 
la  opening  the  bomb  bay  doors  which  re- 
quire fabrication  of  new  equli)ment.  And 
remember,  we  are  talking  about  proto- 
type aircraft.  Each  of  the  cu-rent  three 
planes  is  different  from  the  dthers.  The 
fourth  will  be  still  different.  Only  with 
the  fifth  aircraft  will  we  ha\  e  the  pro- 
duction design  which  is  be  ing  deter- 
mined at  this  time. 

Mr.  President,  we  have  a: 
discussion   of   the   degradation    in   the 
planned  capability  of  this  aiipraft:  and 
although  the  cost  is  billions 
originally  projected,  the  planj 
good. 

What  is  perhaps  most  dia 
that  the  Air  Force  is  so  lnt(>i:t  .n  ^ct- 
ting  this  manned  bomber  that  It  will 
tolerate  even  more  degradation  if  tests 
reveal  it.  The  Air  Force  wU^  accept  it 
even  if  the  takeoff  weight  is  ^6  percent 
above  design,  the  subsonic  ran^e  drops 
by  29  percent,  the  supcisdinr  range 
drops  by  14  percent,  and  ttif  tiikeoff  dis- 
tance increases  by  15  peiceat. 


lore  than 
is  not  as 

turbing   Ls 


Mr.  President,  only  if  we  have  addi- 
tional time  for  testing  and  a  chance  to 
review  these  results  calmly  will  we  be 
su.re  of  getting  the  kind  of  plane  which 
even  supporters  of  this  program  would 
clearly  prefer 

If  my  amendment  is  adopted,  we  will 
have  at  least  2  months  of  additional 
testing,  and  according  to  contractor  esti- 
mates, these  2  months  will  permit  some 
16  to  20  percent  additional  flight  test 
hours. 

Mr.  President,  there  are  obviously 
some  casts  In  such  a  delay,  but  I  do  not 
have  an  official  Air  Force  estimate  of  the 
impact  of  my  statement.  Although  I 
have  been  trjing  unsuccessfully  for 
more  than  1  month  to  pry  the  figures  out 
of  the  Air  Force,  that  Infonnation  is  as 
yet  not  available  to  this  Senator. 

What  we  can  say  Ls  this;  Unless  this 
amendment  is  adopted,  the  Air  Force 
on  November  30,  1976.  will  obligate  some 
$860  million.  Some  of  those  funds  will 
be  spent,  and  there  will  be  contract 
termination  costs  of  over  $100  million 
if  there  Ls  a  subsequent  decision  to  in  fact 
cancel  thLs  program 

I  am  aware  of  estimates  being  circu- 
lated by  the  contractor  to  the  effect  that 
this  2-monUi  slippage  wUl  In  fact  be  a 
5 -month  slippage,  and  will  cost  a  billion 
dollars. 

That  is  absurd.  It  contradicts  Air 
Force  testimony  that  even  a  full  year 
delay  in  the  program  would  cost  only 
"about  $1  billion,"  and  clearly  62  days 
does  not  Jastify  any  such  massive  figures 
as  quoted  by  the  contractors 

Mr.  President,  I  do  believe  we  have  an 
obligation  to  the  people  that  we  repre- 
sent to  demand  sufficient  evidence  to 
sustain  a  decision  on  UiLs  costly  new 
program.  A  2 -month  delay  would  provide 
us  with  additional  test  data  and  will  re- 
move this  controversial  program  from 
the  current  supercharged  atmosphere 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  with 
my  statement  certain  extraneous  ma- 
terials on  thLs  subject. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  materials 
were    ordered    to    be    printed    in    the 
Record,  as  follows: 
Independent  Obsekvers  n»  the  Detensx 

Community  Oppose  the  B-1   Bomber 

The  Federation  of  American  Sclentlsta  re- 
leased today  a  statement  of  opposition  to 
the  B  - 1  bomber  endorsed  by  a  broad  and  dis- 
tinguished selection  of  formerly  high-rank- 
ing officials  from  the  American  defense  com- 
munity. They  Included  such  former  offlclals 
as:  a  Secretary  of  Defense  and  two  Deputy 
Secretaries  of  Defense;  a  President's  Na- 
tional Security  Adviser  and  a  Deputy  Na- 
tional Security  Adviser;  a  Presidential  Sci- 
ence Adviser  and  the  Chairmen  of  two  rele- 
vant panels  of  the  President's  Science  Ad- 
visory Committee;  a  Director  of  Defense 
Research  and  Engineering  In  the  Defense 
Department  and  an  Assistant  Secretary  for 
International  Security  Affairs:  an  Undersec- 
retary of  the  Air  Force  and  a  Three  Star 
Admiral;  a  former  Special  Counsel  to  the 
President  and  other  long  time  observers  of 
the  military  scene 

The  statement  these  offlclals  endorsed 
simply  observed  that  the  B-1  btimber  was 
not  worth  the  cost.  viz.. 

"The  tens  of  blUlons  of  dollars  required 
to  build  and  operate  the  B  1  bomber  are  not 
warranted    by  any   contribution   to   our  ■»- 


curtty  which   It   nil^^ht   make"    (List  of  sig- 
natories  Is  at  the   bottom   of  press  release). 

The  Federation  of  .\merlcan  Scientists  has 
Itself  long  opposed  the  B-I  bomber  and  has 
called  It  the  'least  cost-effective"  of  all  the 
multlbi:ilon  dollar  expenditures  of  the  en- 
tire Cold  War  Suspecting  that  the  l)omber 
had  unprecedcntedly  little  support  in  the 
defense  community  more  broadly,  the  Fed- 
eration wrote  to  -senior  members  of  the  com- 
munity In  both  parties  The  response  con- 
firmed the  suspicion  that  the  bomber  had 
a  very  broad  ba.«ie  of  opposition  and  few 
adherents.  Indeed,  no  FAS  position  In  recent 
years  has  drawn  such  wide  support  through- 
out the  defense  community  Significantly, 
some  who  declined  to  endorse  the  FAS  state- 
ment admitted  that  they  did  not  support 
the  bomber.  We  doubt  that  B-1  supporters 
can  amass  an  equally  Impressive  list  of  senior 
members  of  the  defense  community  not  now 
under  mUltary -Industrial  complex  dl-sclpllne. 

FAS  charged  that  B-1  bomber  adherents 
were  trying  to  commit  the  government  to 
the  B-1  bomber  before  a  possible  change  of 
Administrations  could  stop  the  program.  In 
this  connection.  It  observed  that  the  leading 
Democratic  Candidate.  Governor  James  Earl 
Carter,  had  spoken  critically  of  the  bomber 
and  talked   of  cutting   the  defense   budget. 

FAS  officials  questioned  whether  the  B-1 
bomber  could  ever  survive  a  national  refer- 
endum. Its  costs  were  likely  to  be  HOO  for 
every  man.  woman,  and  child  In  the  nation, 
and  a  further  $400  per  person  for  operation 
and  maintenance  No  defense  official  had,  or 
could,  assert  that  the  bomber  was  critical 
to  our  security.  In  such  a  case,  would  the 
public  vote  such  large  out-of-pocket  expend- 
itures for  a  bomber  In  a  missile  age — espe- 
cially In  light  of  the  fact  that  the  United 
States  continues  to  have  an  entirely  ade- 
quate bomber  force  of  B-52'8? 

Inasmuch  as  the  Democratic  candidate  for 
President  seems  Ul-.ely  to  be  among  B-1  op- 
ponents and  both  possible  Republican  can- 
didates are  B-1  supporters,  the  election  wUl 
be,  m  part,  a  referendum  on  the  B-1  This 
was  considered  by  FAS  to  highlight  the  de- 
sirability of  not  approving  procurement 
funds  for  the  B-1  at  least  untU  after  the 
election. 

In  releasing  this  statement.  FAS  thanked 
and  commended  the  signatories  below  for 
expressing  their  opposition  view  on  a  project 
so  firmly  supported  by  the  Defense  Depart- 
ment. It  urged  all  memliers  of  the  defense 
community,  for  or  agaln.st  the  B  1.  to  t>e  no 
less  candid  And  It  expressed  the  hope  that 
this  extraordinarily  exepnslve  project  would 
become  an  Issue  not  only  in  the  defense  com- 
munity but  m  the  public  at  large  in  the 
course  of  the  impendmg  election 

SIGNATORIES 

Names  and  some  former  positions  held  by 
the  signatories  follow;  in  a  few  cases,  they 
added  short  comments  to  the  oiie  sentence 
statement  quoted  earlier  which  they  en- 
dorsed •  : 

Clark  Clifford — Secretary  of  Defen.se  and 
former  Special  Counsel  to  the  President. 

McOeorge  Bundy — Special  Assistant  to  the 
President  for  National  Security  Affairs. 

Roswell  Qllpatrlc— Deputy  Secretary  of  De- 
fense; Undersecretary  of  the  Air  Force. 

William  C.  Foster — Deputy  Secretary  of  De- 
fense; Director,  Arms  Control  and  Disarma- 
ment Agency. 

Oeorge  B.  Klstlakowsky — Special  Assistant 
to  the  President  for  Science  and  Terhr.ology. 
Dr.  Klstlakowsky  adds.  "In  my  Judgment, 
the  B-l's  contribution  to  our  security  will 
be  virtually  nU  in  the  realistically  foreseeable 
future." 

Herbert  F.  York — Director.  Defease  Re- 
search and  Engineering.  DoD.  Chief  Scientist, 
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•Some,  but  by  no  means  all,  of  the  offl- 
clals listed  are  members  of  the  Federation 
of  American  Scientists. 


Advanced  Projects  Re.search  Agency  (ARPA) . 
Director,  Lawrence  Radiation  Laboratory 

Paul  C.  'VVamke^Asslfitant  Secretary  for 
International  Security  Affairs.  DoD;  General 
Counsel.  Department  of  Defen.se. 

Adrian  Fisher— Deputy  Director.  Arms 
Control  and  Dlsarmamei.t  Agency.  General 
Counsel,  Atomic  Energy  Commission;  Legal 
Adviser,  Department  of  State. 

Herbert  Scovllle,  Jr— Deputy  Director  for 
Science  and  Technology,  Central  Intelligence 
Agency;  Assistant  Director  for  Science  and 
Technology,  Arms  Control  and  Dl.'armament 
Agency. 

Carl  Kaysen — Deputy  Special  Assistant  for 
National  Security  Affairs. 

Towiisend  Hoopes — Undersecretary  of  the 
Air  Force;  Principal  Deputy  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  Defense  for  National  Security  Affairs. 
Mr.  Hoopes  adds:  "This  is  manifestly  the 
wrong  plane  at  the  wrong  time,  moreover, 
there  Is  no  need  to  face  a  decision  on  a  new 
strategic  bomber  for  at  least  ten  years  Con- 
gress must  not  allow  itself  to  be  stampeded 
into  a  $91  billion  boondoggle." 

Vlce-Admlral  John  M.  Lee — Commander  of 
the  Eastern  Sea  Frontier:  Vice-Director.  In- 
ternational mUltary  staff,  NATO  MUltary 
Committee. 

Marvin  L.  Goldberger — Chairman.  Strategic 
Weapons  Panel.  President's  Science  Advisory 
Committee. 

Richard  Garwln— Chairman.  Panel  on  Mili- 
tary Aircraft,  President's  Science  Advisory 
Committee  Dr  Garwln  adds:  "Defense  De- 
partment and  Administration  emphasis  on 
such  unnecessary  programs  distorts  the  de- 
cision-making process.  It  makes  it  impossible 
fairly  to  assess  our  real  defense  needs  and 
to  evaluate  current  dangers  and  opportuni- 
ties" 

George  W  Rathjens— Director.  Weapons 
Systems  Evaluation  Division,  Institute  for 
Defcn.se  Analj-ses;  Deputy  A-Sslstant  Director 
for  Science  and  Technolog>-  (and  Special  As- 
sistant to  the  Director)  Arms  Control  and 
Disarmament  Agency;  Deputy  Director.  Ad- 
vanced Research  Projects  Agency,  DoD. 

Adam  YarmoUnsky — The  Special  Assistant 
to  the  Secretary  of  Defense 

B&rry  C  McPherson — Special  Counsel  to 
the  President;  Deputy  Undersecretary  Inter- 
national Affairs,  Department  of  the  Army 

Franklin  A  Long— Assistant  Director  for 
Science  and  Technology,  Arms  Control  and 
Disarmament  Agency 

Harvey  Brooks^ — Member.  President's  Sci- 
ence Advisory  Committee;  Dean.  Harvard 
School  of  Engineering  and  Applied  Ph>-slrs 

Mr.  CULVER.  Mr.  President,  there  is. 
as  Senators  are  well  aware,  a  great 
amount  of  opposition  to  terminating  this 
program  entirely  Recently  the  Federa- 
tion of  American  Scientists  Issued  a 
statement  that  was  endor.'^ed  by  19  for- 
mer high-ranking  members  of  the  Amer- 
ican defense  community,  including  a  Sec- 
retary of  Defen.'^e  and  a  top  Air  Force  offi- 
cial. Just  this  morning,  Mr.  President,  I 
received  a  lett^er  from  one  of  America's 
most  distinguished  military  experts  Gen. 
Maxwell  Taylor,  now  retired.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  text  of  his  letter 
be  printed  in  the  Record  following  my 
statement. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Without 
objection    It  Ls  so  ordered 

(See  exhibit  l.> 

Mr.  CULVER.  General  Taylor  writes 
to  me  In  part  as  follows: 

It  appears  to  me  that  In  the  foreseeable 
future  we  shall  have  ample  means  for  de- 
livery of  nuclear  weapons  to  destroy  all 
likely  Soviet  target  systems  several  times 
over  without  going  to  the  exorbitant  expense 
of  adding  a  new  penetration  bomber.  .  .  . 


In  summary  I  am  unable  to  support  the 
B-1  program  because  of  Its  cost  and  the 
absence  of  convincing  evidence  of  Its  essen- 
tiality I  hope  that  your  Committee  wUl  ex- 
amine all  facets  of  the  matter  before  giving 
It  final  approval  Although,  from  past  ex- 
perience and  present  conviction.  I  am  an  un- 
regenerate  "hawk  "  in  most  matters  affecting 
national  security,  in  this  case  I  have  serious 
doubts  that  the  B-1  program  represents  a 
Justified  expenditure  of   national   resources. 

Mr.  President,  the  former  distinguished 
Secretary  of  Defense,  Clark  Clifford, 
commenting  on  thus  program,  said  on 
May  18.  concerning  tlie  whole  B-1  bomb- 
er program : 

It  Is  going  to  cost  about  $90  billion.  I  con- 
sider It  the  most  Inexcusably  wasteful  pro- 
gram that  our  Government  Is  now  con- 
templating. This  Is  a  very  nearly  perfect  il- 
lustration of  the  old  adage,  "Act  In  haste 
and  repent  at  leisure." 

Finally.  Mr.  President,  may  I  say  it 
is  my  understanding  that  there  will  be 
an  amendment  oflcred  by  the  Senator 
from  South  Dakota  'Mr.  McGovern'  to 
strike  all  procurement  funds  from  the 
current  bill.  I  wish  to  emphasize  that 
that  is  not  the  elTect  of  this  amendment. 

This  amendment,  for  the  reasons  of 
testmg  that  I  have  noted  and  for  the 
reasons  of  policy  that  I  have  suggested, 
will  only  defer  the  decision  until  Febru- 
ary 1,  to  afford  the  next  President  of  the 
United  States  the  opportunity  to  soberly 
make  tliat  judgment  without  the  neces- 
sity to  return  this  matter  to  Congress 
once  again.  With  his  certification,  -we  can 
go  forward  on  this  program;  but  if  we 
do  so.  in  my  judgment.  Mr.  President, 
on  that  occasion  and  under  those  cir- 
cumstances we  will  be  doing  so  in  a  re- 
sponsible manner,  exercising  adequately 
tlie  congressional  obligation. 

We  will  do  so  in  full  possession  of  all 
the  facts  and  relevant  testing  data  upon 
which  to  make  this  crucial  decision,  in- 
volving the  most  costly  weapon  system 
.A.m erica  has  ever  undertaken,  and  we 
will  do  .so  in  an  environment  that  Is  free 
of  election  politics,  where  an  appropriate 
a.sscssment  can  be  made  by  the  then 
President  of  what  constitutes  the  best 
maximum  allocation  of  our  money  within 
the  defense  budget,  as  well  as  meeting 
some  of  the  other  requirements  of  this 
society  and  in  terms  of  the  most  effective 
position  for  this  country  to  assume  in 
.■subsequent  international  strategic  arms 
limitation  discussions. 

Mr.  President.  I  reserve  the  remainder 
of  my  time. 

Exhibit  1 
Washington.  DC,  May  18.  1976. 
Senator  John  C.  Cttlver, 
Committee   on   Armed   Services, 
V.S   Senate    Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Cxjhvrn:  With  regard  to 
your  letter  of  10  May  asking  for  my  views  on 
the  B-1  bomber.  I  can  only  say  that,  with 
my  Incomplete  knowledge  of  all  the  facts,  I 
am  far  from  convinced  of  Its  necessity.  (It 
appears  to  me  that  In  the  foreseeable  future 
we  shall  have  ample  means  for  delivery  of 
nuclear  weapons  to  destroy  all  likely  Soviet 
target  systems  several  times  over  without  go- 
ing to  the  exorbitant  expense  of  adding  & 
new  penetration  bomber.] 

That  Is  not  to  say  that  we  may  not  need 
some  replacement  for  the  B-52  after  Its  long 
years  of  service  We  will  continue  to  need  a 
few    versatile   strategic   bombers   capable   of 


supplementing  strikes  by  missile  systems, 
carrying  out  long-range  reconnaissance,  and 
executing  conventional  bombing  attacks  on 
targets  In  countries  unprotected  by  defenses 
such  as  those  of  the  USSR.  It  Is  also  worth 
something  to  have  a  bomber  force  which  vrtll 
oblige  the  Soviets  to  continue  their  expendi- 
tures on  bomber  defenses  and  which,  by  Its 
valuable  recall  capabUlty,  can  be  used  In  a 
crisis  to  demonstrate  national  determination 
as  SAC  B-52's  did  in  the  Cuba  mlseUe  crisis. 

If  there  is  need  for  a  means  to  reinforce 
the  destructive  power  of  our  strategic  mis- 
siles, the  role  does  not  require  a  penetration 
bomber  like  the  B-1.  It  can  be  performed 
by  stand-off  bombing  techniques,  to  include 
use  of  the  promising  cruise-mlsslies  present- 
ly under  development.  If  the  latter  fulfill  ex- 
pectations, they  offer  a  wide  range  of  new 
possibilities  for  diversification  of  means  for 
attacking  both  strategic  and  tactical  tar- 
gets— possibilities  which  should  be  explored 
more  fully  before  making  a  final  decision  on 
the  B-1. 

In  summary,  I  am  unable  to  support  the 
B-1  program  because  of  its  cost  and  the  ab- 
sence of  convincing  evidence  of  It^  essential- 
ity. I  hope  that  your  Committee  will  exam- 
me  all  facets  of  the  matter  before  giving  It 
final  approval.  Although,  from  past  experl- 
e:.ce  and  preserit  conviction,  I  am  an  unre- 
generate  "hawk"  in  most  matters  affecting 
national  security,  in  this  case  I  have  serious 
doubts  that  the  B-l  program  represents  a 
Justified  expenditure  of  natural  resources. 
Sincerely  yours. 

Maxwell  D    Tatlor, 
General,  U.S.  Army   [ret.). 

Tlie  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Who 
viclds  time? 

Mr.  GOLD  WATER  Mr.  President,  a 
jyarliamentary  inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator will  state  it. 

Mr.  GOLD  WATER  How  much  time 
does  tlie  chairman  of  the  committee 
have? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Thirty 
mmutes. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  I  shall  use  what- 
ever time  I  need.  It  will  not  be  the  full 
amount. 

Mr.  President,  there  is  nothing  new 
about  this  amendment.  It  was  offered 
in  the  House  of  Representatives  and 
beaten  It  was  offered  in  the  Armed 
Services  Committee  and  beaten 

Mr.  President.  I  wish  to  direct  my  re- 
marks, as  much  as  I  can.  to  the  need 
for  the  B-1.  and  to  cur  lack  of  need  for 
anything  which  will  cause  hesitation  in 
its  purchase. 

Mr.  President,  the  strategic  manned 
bomber  is  one  of  the  three  essential  ele- 
ments of  the  U.S.  triad  which  forms  our 
strategic  deterrent,  and  this  is  something 
we  overlook.  We  forget  that  without  a 
manned  bomber  the  submarine  and  the 
land-based  missile  are  of  no  value  at  all. 
We  have  built  our  strategic  deterrent 
upon  what  we  call  the  triad,  and  without 
the  B-1  and  the  B-1  coming  into  the  in- 
ventory in  the  1980's  this  triad  will  be- 
come a  much  less  effective  deterrent  than 
it  Is  now. 

Mr.  President,  my  friend  from  Iowa 
refers  to  a  number  of  distinguished 
Americans.  I  am  going  to  refer  to  dis- 
tinguished Americans  who  have  been  in- 
volved in  the  strategic  air  field  all  of 
their  adult  lives  and  not  just  exposed  to 
it,  as  Mr.  Clifford  was  for  a  short  time, 
never  exposed  to  it  as  General  Taylor 
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wii.s — he  was  h  ground  officer  and  one  of 
the  finest  v  e  ever  had — not  the  Brook- 
ings Institution  that  Is  probably  very 
fine  III  economics  but  knows  nothing 
about  aeronautics  or  astronautics. 

Mr.  President,  I  shall  read  from  a 
letter  that  I  received  In  reply  to  ques- 
tions from  Gen.  Russell  E>ougherty. 
who  Ls  presently  Commander  of  the  Stra- 
tegic Air  Command.  He  says  in  what  I 
think  to  be  the  best  statement  of  his 
letter: 

simply  stated.  I  view  the  B-1  as  the  be^t 
candidate  vehicle  reasonably  available  to 
satisfy  the  future  requirement  for  a  modern 
manned  penetrating  bomber — and  to  provide 
the  U.S.  with  the  diversified  characteristics 
that  are  and  will  be  needed  In  our  comple- 
mentary mix  of  strategic  delivery  systems. 
Not  only  do  I  view  It  as  the  best.  I  do  not 
see  any  other  comparable  system  that  can 
reasonably  bf  expected  to  do  this  Job  aA  I 
thlnlc  It  must  be  done  for  assurance — or  for 
long-term  economics. 

Mr.  President,  because  this  Is  probably 
one  of  the  finest  papers  I  have  ever  read 
on  the  subject  of  strategic  air,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  it  be  printed  In 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  paper 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Headquarters 
Strategic  Air  Command. 
OrruTT  Air  Force  Base,  Nebr.. 

February  23,  1976. 
Hon.  Barry  Qoldwatxr, 
VS.  Senate. 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Ooldwater  :  In  your  letter 
of  31  January  1976  you  outlined  the  nature 
of  the  principal  Issues  you  foresee  In  Con- 
gressional consideration  of  the  FY77  Defense 
budget,  with  focus  on  thoee  associated  with 
the  B-1  procurement  request  In  the  Presi- 
dent's budget.  You  indicated  that  It  would 
be  helpful  In  your  deliberations  within  the 
Armed  Services  Committee  tmd  the  Senate 
to  have  my  views,  as  Commander  in  Chief. 
Strategic  Air  Command,  on:  (1)  the  require- 
ment for  the  B-1:  (2)  why  Strategic  Air 
r'ommand  does  not  support  the  various  al- 
ternatives to  the  B-1  that  have  been  sug- 
gested: (3)  the  value  of  keeping  a  manned 
system  as  part  of  the  strategic  equation;  and 
(4)  any  other  matters  that  I  consider  rele- 
vant to  your  deliberations, 

I  appreciate  the  opportunity  to  be  heard 
on  these  important  Issues  and  am  pleased  to 
provide  my  views  as  requested — views  that 
you  should  feel  free  to  use  as  you  and  your 
colleagues  In  the  Senate  see  lit. 

If  you  would  Indulge  me  In  a  reordering  of 
the  questions  you  have  poeed,  I  would  first 
like  to  address  the  "value  of  keeping  a 
manned  system  as  part  of  the  strategic  equa- 
tion"— for  I  consider  the  "requirement  for 
the  B-l"  aa  subordinate  to  (and  flowing 
from)  a  more  generic  and  fundamental  U.S. 
Strategic  Requirement  for  a  fully  modern 
manned  penetrating  bonvber- 

If  deterrence  of  attempted  coercion.  In- 
timidation, or  direct  attack  on  the  sov- 
ereignty of  the  United  States  (and  thoee 
allies  we  choose  to  associate  with  our  vital 
national  Interests)  Is  to  remain  the  basic 
tenet  of  our  national  security  policy,  US. 
authorities  must  continue  to  have  the  assur- 
ance of  a  panoply  of  relevant  and  diversified 
military  capabilities  that  can  support  them 
In  any  and  all  actions  necessary  to  preserve 
that  sovereignty  .  .  no  matter  what  the  clr- 
cum.stAnces  of  confrontation. 

A  hardened,  long-raiii,'p,  niiinned  penetrat- 
ing bomber  offers  a  uniquely  capable  and 
dependable  strat-eglc  delivery  system  that 
spreads  Itself  reUably  and  capably  acroes  the 


broadest  possible  spectrum  or  those  required 
military  capabilities.  When  completely  mod- 
ernized and  manned  with  skilled,  ingenious 
military  crews,  such  a  penetrating  bomber 
offers  the  United  States  an  overall  flexibility 
of  choice  and  application  that  Is  unmatched 
by  an  other  weafXJtis  system.  It  can: 

Carry  a  larger  number  of  weapons  (con- 
ventional or  nuclear)  than  any  other  strate- 
gic delivery  system— to  any  flied  targets. 
anywhere,  under  a  wide  variety  of  circum- 
stances. 

Achieve  unequalled  accuracies  In  long- 
range  capability  against  mobile  or  imprecise- 
ly located  targets. 

Provide  a  highly  visible  deterrent  force, 
one  that  can  be  used  as  a  recognlzeable  ex- 
pression of  national  determination  and  re- 
solve In  either  preplanned  or  ad  hoc  contin- 
gency situations. 

Accommodate  (or  readily  be  adapted  to) 
the  delivery  of  multiple  types  of  convention- 
al and  nuclear  weapons — highly  accurate 
gravity  delivered,  standoff-launched  cruise. 
ballistic,  seml-balllstlc  or  defensive  weap- 
ons— In  large  quantities,  for  multiple  or 
selective  delivery. 

Through  design  growth  characteristics, 
adapt  rapidly  In  tactics  and  or  avionics  to 
negate  or  avoid  unanticipated  defenses  and 
other  threats. 

Drive  an  enemy  resqulrement  for  extensive 
diversion  of  his  resources  to  defensive  (vice 
offensive)  systems — but  stUl  can  be  designed 
with  the  flexibility  to  penetrate  thoee  de- 
fenses If  penetration  Is  required  for  assur- 
ance. 

Provide  us  the  most  effective  and  econom- 
ical way  to  redress  the  already  serious  land 
worsening)  imbedance  In  deliverable  mega- 
tonage  vls-a-vls  the  Soviet  Union. 

Provide  a  slmultaneouis  capability  for 
long-range,  real  (or  near  real)  time  strike 
assessment  deep  within  enemy  territory  with 
the  flexibility  of  striking  alternate  planned 
targets  or  withholding  unnecesary  attacks 
and  retaining  weapons. 

Bo  launched  as  a  visible  expression  of 
active  deterrence,  yet  be  recalled  without 
expenditure  of  ordnance,  even  after  lautich. 
should  the  deterrent  objectives  be  achieved 
Provide  our  nation  an  assured  capability 
to  extract  severe  penalties  on  an  enemy  so- 
ciety, regardless  of  any  unexpected  degrada- 
tion of  blunting  of  our  SLBM  or  ICBM  force, 
thus  providing  Insurance  against  unexpected 
defenses  or  failure  of  any  aspect  of  our  stra- 
tegic ballLstlc  missile  system.s 

Be  used  repeatedly.  Depending  on  the  na- 
ture of  conflict,  substantial  recovery  can  be 
anticipated — thus  enabling  rearming  and  re- 
uae  for  any  required  strategic  purpose  in 
subsequent  warflghtlng  or  war  terminating 
activities. 

Exploit  superior  US,  technology  and  capa- 
bility: for  we  can  build,  maintain  and  oper- 
ate a  flexible,  modern  delivery  system  of  this 
type  better  than  any  potential  adversary. 

Be  applied  across  the  spectrum  of  military 
capabilities — and  is  uniquely  useful  for  an 
Infinite  number  of  lesser  contingency  mis- 
sions; without  loss  of  ultimate  capability  as 
a  major  delivery  system  for  large  nuclear 
payloads. 

Survive  blunting  attacks  and  reliably  be 
protected  from  destruction  on  the  ground 
through  tried,  proven  launch  procedures  of 
Strategic  Air  Command,  adapted  to  reason- 
able expectations  of  our  modern  detection 
and  warning  systems 

We  know  what  we  can  do  with  a  manned 
delivery  system.  With  a  modernized  manned 
penetrating  delivery  system  In  our  mix  of 
major  strategic  weapons  systems,  we  are  con- 
fident of  our  ability  to  continue  to  provide 
our  National  Authorities  assurance  of  a  vi- 
able deterrent  posture,  under  all  circum- 
.^tances  of  threat  or  attach.  Without  It,  we 
are  not  confident  that  we  can  provide  such 
assurances  In  the  future 


Turning  now  to  my  views  on  the  require- 
ment for  the  B-1  (and  I  will  not  repeat  the 
statistics  and  details  of  program  character- 
istics, costs,  etc,  which  are  matters  of  record 
with  the  Congress) 

Simply  stated.  I  view  the  B-1  as  the  t>est 
candidate  vehicle  reasonably  avaUable  to 
satisfy  the  future  requirement  for  a  modern 
manned  penetrating  bomber — and  to  provide 
the  U.S.  with  the  diversified  characteristics 
that  are  and  will  be  needed  in  our  comple- 
mentary mix  of  strategic  delivery  systems 
Not  only  do  I  view  It  as  the  best,  I  do  not 
see  any  other  comparable  system  that  can 
reasonably  be  expected  to  do  this  Job  as  I 
think  It  must  be  done  for  assurance — or  for 
long-term  e?onomlcs' 

We  are  satisfied  that  the  B-i.  as  It  has 
evolved,  will  provide  our  nation  with  the 
most  efficient  and  effective  manned  pentrat- 
Ing  weapons  system  ever  conceived.  It  will 
accomplish  the  varied  missions  that  could 
be  required  of  It  with  an  assurance  we  do  not 
believe  possible  In  other  alternatives  that 
have  been  proposed  and  con.sldered 

Strategic  weapons  planning  is  dynamic, 
complex,  and  demanding  In  the  thirty  year 
experience  of  Strategic  Air  Command  with 
such  planning  and  with  the  analyses  of  the 
plans  for  efficiency  and  completeness.  SAC 
achieved  a  measure  of  expertise  In  applying 
strategic  weapons  systern-s  to  the  Jobs  to  be 
done  that  is  unparalleled  When  that  ex- 
pertise Is  applied  to  the  future  problems  of 
maintaining  a  credible  strategic  deterrent 
force,  the  performance  characteristics  of  such 
a  force  containing  the  B  1  clearly  exceed 
those  of  a  force  mix  of  other,  alternative 
weapons  systems.  These  expert  analyses  sup- 
port our  Individual  Judgments  that  no  other 
system  reasonably  available  to  us  will  do  the 
Job  as  well,  as  efficiently,  or  as  long  Into  the 
future  as  will  the  B-1. 

As  we  now  have  It,  the  B-1  development 
represents  a  careful  blend  of  operational  re- 
quirements, modern  technological  feasibility, 
fiscal  constraints  and  life-cycle  support  con- 
siderations It  is  a  real  thing— a  modern 
manned  pene'.ratlng  bomber  that  has  been 
conceived,  developed  and  tested  to  the  point 
that  we  are  confident  that  It  will  perform 
the  future  requirements  for  such  a  delivery 
system  and  give  us  a  viable  weapon  system 
mix.  It  is  not  a  paper  study  or  a  theoretical 
analysis  of  what  might  be  or  what  might 
satisfy  future  requirements.  The  B-1  Is  here. 
It  Is  timely,  and  It  is  competent — postulated 
alternatives  meet  none  of  those  criteria 

Your  third  question  is  "Why  ."Strategic  .\\t 
Command  does  not  support  the  various  al- 
ternatives to  the  B-1  that  have  been  sug- 
gested?" You  are  correct,  we  have  not  sup- 
ported those  alternatives  for  the  ovprall  rea- 
son that  none  of  them  has  stood  the  tests 
of  long-term  sufficiency,  cost  effectiveness,  or 
supportablllty  over  the  years  ahead  They 
may  have  superficial  or  analytical  appeal  to 
some,  but  they  don't  measure  up  with  those 
of  us  who  must  maintain  and  operate  our 
deterrent  forces. 

To  some  degree,  all  the  alternatives  sug- 
gested are  either  an  upgrading  of  existing 
equipment  that  offers  experxslve  short-term 
Improvement  without  long-term  sufficiency, 
or  Inadequate  performance  to  remain  viable 
under  anticipated  high  threat  situations 

The  various  models  of  the  B-52  have  pro- 
vided us  a  magnificent  penetrating  bomber: 
Its  design  has  given  us  the  Inherent  growth 
p)otentlal  to  adapt  to  changed  penetration 
tactics,  offensive  and  defensive  avionics  en- 
hancement, and  to  accommodate  to  Im- 
proved types  of  air-launched  missiles  and 
bombs  But  the  operational  B-52  has  carried 
a  primary  deterrent  load  for  over  20  years, 
and  Its  ability  to  adapt  to  change  and  modi- 
fication la  not  Infinite — regardless  of  its 
sterling  performance  throughout  those  two 
decades.  The  basic  B-52  technology  is  that  of 
the  1950s.  The  aircraft  is  soft  to  blast  effects; 
Its  launch  and  escape  time  Is  relatively  long; 
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Its  radar  reflectivity  Is  great;  It  has  no  .su- 
personic capability;  It  cannot  penetrate  at 
extremely  low  alttltudes;  It  Is  expensive  Uj 
man  and  maintain;  Its  design  characteristics 
preclude  flexlbUlty  In  dispersal  and  deploy- 
ment. Importantly,  even  though  modified 
and  upgraded.  It  would  be  perceived  as 
"nothing  new"  In  the  dynamics  of  deter- 
rence . 

Our  serious  study  of  the  major  B-52  modi- 
fications proposed  as  an  alternative  to  the 
B-1  procurement  (e.g.,  larger  engines,  re- 
designed wing,  fuselage  extension,  etc  )  leads 
us  to  the  reasoned  conclusion  that  these 
Improvements  will  not  provide  the  modern 
characteristics  needed  for  the  future  and 
are.  In  sum,  exf>enslve  stopgap  measures  that 
w^ould  provide  neither  an  adequate  n  ^r  u  cost 
etiectlve.  long-term  vehicle  to  do  what  we  see 
as  required.  While  I  could  support  these 
B-52  modifications  as  desirable  to  upgrade 
lU  viability  during  the  remaining  time  It  Is 
part  of  our  strategic  force,  they  do  not  offset 
or  obviate  the  requirement  for  the  B-1.  Also, 
such  an  extensive  modification  program 
cause  a  protracted  reduction  in  our  opera- 
tional bomber  Inventory  when  the  need  for 
these  delivery  systenis  Is  lncre£u«^lng. 

One  of  the  principal  alternatives  that  has 
been  advanced  Is  an  Improved  and  enlarged 
version  of  the  FB-111.  'I'hls  alternative  has 
the  Initial  appeal  of  offering  a  more  modern 
and  higher  performance  penetrator  since  the 
FB-111  Is  basically  a  hard  and  fast  aircraft 
with  low  radar  reflectivity.  However,  our 
continuing  analysis  of  the  various  proposals 
for  FB-111  upgrade  has  led  to  the  conclusion 
that  the  extensive  modlflcatlon  required  to 
make  the  FB-111  comparable  to  the  B  1 
would  be.  In  effect,  an  entirely  new  aircraft 
with  all  the  expense,  time,  and  testing  re- 
quired. The  basic  FB-111  design  is  already 
an  adaptation  of  a  flghter  bomber  aircraft: 
and  It  doe.s  not  have  the  t;rowth  potential  to 
compete,  efficiently,  with  the  B-1  without 
such  a  major  redesign  that.  In  effect.  It  Is  a 
new  aircraft. 

In  our  view,  the  redesign  suggestions  that 
have  been  advanced  leave  >is  with  an  air- 
craft that  lacks  growth  potential,  does  not 
have  the  desired  low -level  range  and  payload 
characteristics:  and,  in  order  to  do  the  Job 
required,  would  have  to  be  procured, 
manned,  and  supported  In  such  large  num- 
bers that  u  Is  neither  an  economic  nor  effi- 
cient long-term  alternative  to  the  proposed 
B-1  force. 

As  respected  as  the  F3-111  Is  within 
Strategic  Air  Command's  manned  penetrat- 
ing bomber  force,  we  have  a  pragmatic  rec- 
ognition of  its  limitations  In  size  and  range, 
neither  of  which  can  adequately  be  over- 
come by  modlflcatlon.  In  fact,  and  In  percep- 
tion, such  an  alternative  is  considered  In- 
adequate for  the  future  requirements  of  our 
manned  iKimber  force. 

The  other  alternative  that  seems  to  have 
attracted  the  attention  and  support  of  some 
analysts  is  a  large,  "stand-off"  aircraft 
armed  with  air  launched  cruise  missiles 
Standing  alone  as  an  alternative  for  the  B-1. 
I  think  this  approach  to  solving  our  com- 
plex futtire  problems  of  deterrence  would  be 
extremely  dangerous,  If  not  ineffective  and 
gros,slv  deficient.  The  concept  of  an  air 
launched  cruise  missile  does  have  appeal  to 
us.  however,  as  a  secondary  and  les.ser  in- 
cluded mode  of  attack  for  use  within  our 
overall  strategic  force  mix  This  weapons  de- 
velopment offers  the  possibility  in  the  future 
for  compensating  an  Inability  to  attack  an 
expanding  enemy  target  system  with  a 
limited  number  of  delivery  vehicles  through 
the  extended  use  of  obsolescing  penetrating 
bombers  (e.g.,  the  early  models  of  the  B  ,52) 
that  In  future  years  may  no  longer  have  a 
high  probability  of  being  able  siircessfull>- 
to  penetrate  In  depth.  Such  weapons  could 
be  useful  In  low  threat  areas  and  contin- 
gency satuatlons   to  degrade  peripheral   de- 


fenses and  attack  shallow  targets,  pro^ide 
Interdiction  .support  in  land  or  sea  area*, 
thereby  augmenting  the  potential  firepower 
of  our  primary  manned  penetrating  forces 

As  an  alternative  for  the  B-1,  the  concept 
suffers  from  serious  Inflexibility  since  the 
stand-off  aircraft  are,  by  deslcT;.  unable  to 
penetrate  under  any  circumstances;  the  re- 
sult Is  a  serious  erosion  of  flexibility  and 
overall  capability  In  our  manned  bomber 
force  A  penetrating  bomber  can  always  be 
adapted  to  utilize  and  exploit  any  advan- 
tages of  a  stand-off  air  launched  cruise  mis- 
sile, while  still  retaining  the  Important  ad- 
vantage of  not  being  limited  to  a  stand-off 
role  and  being  able  to  extract  hljrh  levels  of 
damage  against  deep  targets.  Including  those 
requiring  a  high  order  of  accuracy  and  yield 
to  achieve  reasonable  dan^.age  levels 

The  question  of  vulnerability  of  a  large 
stand-off  mis-sUe  launching  ai.-craft  Is,  In  It- 
self, sufficient  for  us  to  discount  this  as  a 
primary  weapons  delivery  mode  for  our  stra- 
tegic forces.  Its  patent  lack  of  credibility  In 
future  years  would  seriously  (If  not  totally) 
degrade  its  deterrent  value. 

The  air  launched  cruise  mlssUe  Is  viewed 
by  U5  as  a  potentially  valuable  adjunct  to 
our  total  force  flexibility  to  handle  a  con- 
stantly expanding  threat  and  target  system 
and,  possibly,  as  an  economical,  efficient  way 
to  challenge  an  enemy  to  maintain  expensive 
area  and  terminal  defenses — thus  diverting 
resource  allocation  from  his  offensive  capa- 
bilities against  us.  It  is  not  yet  tested:  Its 
operational  utility,  accuracy,  cost  and  effi- 
ciency stand  as  Important  unknowns. 

I  would  ad'.ise  those  in  positions  of  re- 
sponsibility for  our  overall  deterrent  and  de- 
fensive capabilities  not  to  pursue  this 
alternative  except  as  an  additive  capability 
for  possible  use  in  future  years — it  is  not 
adequate  as  a  prl'-oary  weapons  system  for 
deterrence. 

You  have  courteously  offered  me  an  oppor- 
tunity to  present  "any  other  comments"  that 
I  consider  relevant  to  your  and  your  col- 
leagues' determinations  on  the  B-1  Issue.  I 
would  like  to  accept  this  Invitation  to  ad- 
dress the  issue  of  relative  cost  of  the  B-1: 
for  I,  as  any  responsible  American,  recognize 
the  impact  of  such  an  expensive  weapons 
system  on  our  national  budget  and  our  na- 
tion's fiscal  resources. 

At  the  outset.  I  am  reminded  that  much 
of  the  cost  of  this  long-term  production  pro- 
gram will  be  returned  to  our  nation's  econ- 
omy (and  our  Treasury)  in  the  form  of 
wages,  goods,  services  and  tax  receipts  gen- 
erated through  cla.sslc  eccnomic  multiplier 
effects.  Notwithstanding  these  economic 
realities,  however,  I  think  the  overall  cost  of 
the  program,  which  is  the  rallying  cry  of 
many  opponents,  must  be  placed  in  perspec- 
tive in  order  to  be  understood:  i.e.. 

In  describing  the  critical  role  of  our  na- 
tion's strategic  forces.  Secretary  Rumsfeld 
said  (In  his  1977  Defense  Report)  :  "Without 
the  foundation  of  adequate  strategic  nu- 
clear forces,  the  United  States  and  its  Allies 
cannot  hope  to  deter  aggres.slon  and  con- 
tribute to  some  semblance  of  international 
stability.  .  ."  Within  the  context  of  that 
critical,  central  role  for  our  strategic  forces, 
the  cost  of  tho==e  forces  (Air  Force,  Nary, 
Army — offensive  and  defensive — procure- 
ment, O&M.  personnel.  RDT&E,  and  military 
construction)  is  seen  in  perspective  as  but  a 
small  fraction  of  our  present  and  projected 
total  obllgatlonal  authority  (in  constant 
FY77  dollars)  In  the  DOD  budgets  for  1977- 
1980  (I.e.,  1977—9.1^:  1978— 9  5 'T:  1979— 
9.5'^r;  1980 — 10.5'"r).  These  proJectlon.s  In- 
clude the  anticipated  B-1  procurement 
requests 

In  my  view,  there  Is  no  weapons  delivery 
system  program  that  Is  more  Important. 
more  critical,  or  offers  more  deterrent  utility 
within  the  total  mix  of  our  strategic  forces 
than  the  B-1.  Without  such  a  capable,  flex- 


ible, and  visible  strategic  weapons  delivery 
system,  our  deterrent  forces  would  be  seri- 
ously deficient  across  the  potential  spectrum 
of  confrontation  and  or  conflict.  Yet,  the 
widely  publicized  "20  billion  dollar'  B-1 
program  appears  m  far  better  perspective  :f 
it  is  viewed  as  a  percentage  of  the  DOD 
budget  reque  =  ts  in  those  years:  i.e  .  19T7 — 
1.4^r;    1978 — 1.71-;    1979— 2".l '■>  :    1980— 2  6^  . 

In  the  context  of  its  central  importance 
to  our  nation's  future  security — and  a?  an 
average  of  1.95'~c  of  our  expected  DOD  budget 
requests  during  the^e  years — the  "20  billion 
dollar  B-1  program'  appears  far  more  under- 
standable to  me  .  .  .  and.  I  hope,  to  the 
Concress  and  the  nation 

In  sum,  I  see  no  real  alternative  to  the 
B  1  from  among  the  suggestions  that  have 
been  advanced.  If  we  are  denied  timely  pro- 
duction of  this  aircraft  and  rapid  tnfoduc- 
tlon  of  the  B-1  into  our  operational  inven- 
txsry.  it  is  my  opinion  that  the  nation's  de- 
terrent force  mix  soon  will  be  seriously  defi- 
cient in  Its  ability  to  maintain  an  essential 
balance — real  or  perceived — with  the  stra- 
tegic forces  of  the  Soviet  Union. 
Respectfully. 

RrssELL  E.  Dougherty, 

General    VSAF. 
Commander  in  Chief. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President,  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  Senator  from 
Iowa  again,  as  I  say.  is  nothing  new. 
The  amendment  would  defer  production 
funding  of  the  B-1  until  after  the  next 
election. 

I  could  make  a  political  statement  here 
about  the  next  election,  but  I  will  refrain 
from  it. 

The  decision  has  been  made.  I  will  ad- 
mit that  at  one  time  the  Air  Force  de- 
cided that  the  decision  would  be  made  in 
November,  but  we  pointed  out  to  the  Air 
Force  that  we  would  be  making  our  de- 
cision in  the  Chamber  sometime  in  May 
or  June,  or  sometime  this  summer.  We 
knew  that  they  were  ready  for  the  air- 
plane. So  they  moved  their  decision  date 
up  by  3  or  4  months  and  so  notified  the 
committee,  and  it  wa,s  quite  prominently 
displayed  in  the  press.  So  there  is  noth- 
ing new  about  this. 

It  would  also  require  that  the  next 
President  certify  to  Congress  that  the  B- 
1  is  in  the  national  interest.  Again.  Mr. 
President,  if  we  had  a  new  President  who 
happens  to  be  from  the  other  party.  I 
have  yet  to  hear  one  of  the  Presidential 
candidates  express  himself  in  any  way 
knowledgeable  about  military  needs  I 
know  of  no  one  running  on  the  other 
ticket,  and  only  one  on  our  ticket,  who 
has  ever  had  any  experience  with  deci- 
sions in  the  field  of  t^e  defense  of  our 
country  and  in  the  field  of  strategic  needs 
in  the  future. 

So  it  becomes  to  me  pretty  much  a 
political  matter,  although  I  will  buy.  as 
the  Senator  has  indicated,  it  is  nonpolit- 
ical. 

Mr.  CULVER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  vield? 

Mr.  (30LD"V^'ATER.  I  only  have  so 
much  time. 

As  the  Senator  has  indicated  it  is  a 
nonpolitical  matter.  I  will  buy  that,  but 
it  is  hard  for  me  to  do.  I  have  to  say. 
It  supposedly  allow.s  more  for  testing 
and  for  the  next  President  to  evaluate- 
the  program  again.  It  actually  means, 
however,  a  costly  increase  in  the  B-1 
program  with  no  return  on  the  expendi- 
ture. 
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F' >r  ln.stance.  It  disrupts  thf>  orderly 
pHce  of  the  proKrom.  and  I  cannot  em- 
phasize thLs  too  much  We  have  hundreds 
of  people  employed  out  in  Palmdale, 
Calif.,  putting  this  airplane  together.  I 
might  say  that  this  airplane  is  manu- 
factured in  nearly  every  State  in  the 
Union  If  any  indication  at  all  comes 
down  from  Washington  that  we  may 
not  buy  this  airplane  or  we  are  going  to 
cause  a  delay  in  decision  of  4.  5,  or  6 
months,  then  these  people  will  begin 
to  quit  their  Jobs,  and  we  will  find  our- 
selves with  a  disrupted  program  that 
could  terminate  production  activities 
and  result  In  layoffs  and  suspensions, 
and  this  we  went  through  with  the  B-70. 
We  went  through  that  at  one  time — I  am 
going  back  to  the  B-17  when  that  most 
valuable  weapon  of  World  War  II  took 
some  six  different  decisions  by  this  body 
and  the  Pentagon  to  decide  to  buy  the 
B-17  which,  along  with  the  B-24.  was 
the  backbone  of  our  Strategic  Air  Com- 
mand in  World  War  II. 

It  would  result  in  the  waste  of  mil- 
lions of  dollars,  and  the  question  was 
raised  by  the  Senator  from  Iowa  about 
this.  I  have  the  figures  here.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a 
breakdown  of  the  total  cost  of  this  delay, 
which  would  amount  to  almost  $500  mil- 
lion, be  printed  In  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  break- 
down of  cost  was  ordered  to  be  printed 
In  the  Record,  as  follows: 

Impact  or  Ci'lvcr  Ameni>mei«t 

.^-ssumpUons: 

.\s3ume8  termination  of  all  production 
funded  activities  on  30  November  197S.  re- 
start on  1  February  1976 

Assumes  personnel  Involved  In  production 
funded  activities  will  be  laid  off  for  period, 
subcontractors'  and  vendors'  contracts  will 
be  cancelled 

Only  two  aircraft  can  be  purchased  within 
FY  77  Budge*  tor?.! 

FY  78  buy  limited  to  six  aircraft  vice 
eight  In  order  to  introduce  manufacturing 
and  awembly  p>ersonneI  Into  program  us 
efficiently  as  possible  and  In  view  of  the  FY 
77  aircraft  quantity  reduction  from  three  to 
two  aircraft.  Labor  and  overhead  rates  in- 
crease. 

The  resulting  buy  schedule  caua«s  a  Ave 
month  delay  of  the  final  delivery  (June 
versvw  January  1986) 

Schedule: 

Current  buy  schedule: 

Fiscal  year  1977 3 

Fiscal  year  1978 8 

FUscal  year   1979 19 

Fiscal  year  1980 32 

Fiscal  year  1981 45 

Fl.scal  year   1982 48 

Fiscal  year   1983 4a 

Fiscal  year  1984 37 

Fl.scal  year   1985 — 

Total    340 

Revised  schedule: 

FUcal   year   1977 2 

Fiscal  year  1978 6 

Fl.scal  year   1979 12 

Fiscal   year   1980 25 

Fiscal  year   1981 43 

Fiscal  year   1982 48 

Fiscal   year   1983 48 

Pt-iral   year   1984 48 

Flflcal  year   1985 8 

Total    „  240 


Total  program  cost  Impact:  Million 

240   aircraft.    $17,473.2 

Direct  labor  Sc  overhead  rate  Im- 
pact  (6  months) 4  168.0 

Small  lot  diseconomies  (flscal  year 

1977)    +18.0 

Interruption  of  long  lead  activi- 
ties (fiscal  year  1977) +8.0 

Gap  costs +130.0 

Economic       escalation       Impact/ 

schedule  stretch  (6  months) +305.0 

Fiscal  year  1977  (3  to  2  A/C) -101  0 

Luni;    lead    reduction    flxcal    year 

1978 -26  0 

Total    17.965.2 

Increase  $492.0  million. 

Mr.  OOLDWATER  It  overlooks  the 
fact  that  no  new  significant  test  Informa- 
tion will  become  available 

Mr.  Pre.sldent,  I  followed  this  airplane 
literally  since  the  time  it  was  first  laid 
out  on  the  drafting  board  over  12  years 
ago.  I  visited  the  plant  almost  monthly.  I 
have  watched  Its  construction.  I  have 
been  active  in  observing  the  tests.  I  have 
flown  the  aircraft  I  have  flown  along 
side  the  aircraft  I  have  listened  to  the 
telemetry  about  it,  and  I  do  not  know  of 
an  aircraft  during  my  46  years  of  flying 
that  has  ever  received  the  total  testing 
tliat  this  one  already  has.  with  much 
testing  yet  to  come,  and  the  Air  Force 
admits  this.  We  have,  for  example,  our 
No.  1  airplane  which  is  flying  literally 
with  no  avionics  and  the  No.  2  airplane 
that  Is  flying  is  completely  avionlc,  up 
to  the  point  that  it  can  be  and  the  No  3 
airplane  will  be  absolutely  complete. 

In  reality.  I  think  this  is  taking  a  ma- 
jor defense  issue  and  turning  It.  as  I  say, 
into  a  political  one  in  that  it  will  lequire 
some  President  to  make  a  decision  that 
has  already  been  made  by  the  people 
who  are  supposed  to  make  it:  namely, 
the  Air  Force,  the  Senate,  and  the  House 
of  Representatives. 

It  takes  responsibility  away  from  Con- 
gre.ss  and  places  it  again  into  the  hands 
of  the  President,  which  is  something  we 
have  been  trying  to  stay  away  from.  It 
attempts  to  convolute  the  intent  of  the 
Impoundment  Control  Act.  which  is 
something  that  Congress  is  opposed  to. 
The  amendment  gives  the  President  veto 
power  over  the  program  without  con- 
gressional oversight,  which  is  something 
we  certainly  do  not  want  to  see  happen, 
but  that  is  the  result  of  it  In  effect,  the 
94th  Congress  will  deny  the  95i,h  Con- 
gress the  right  to  support  or  overrule  the 
President  because  this  amendment  gives 
veto  power  to  the  next  President. 

The  Culver  amendment  is  predicated 
on  the  belief  that  the  next  President  will 
not  support  the  B-1.  The  next  President 
already  has  the  power  to  cancel  the  B-1 
contract  if  he  so  desires,  and  let  me 
emphasize  that.  We  are  not  the  sole 
arbiters  on  this  point.  The  President  can 
at  any  time  cancel  these  contracts  True, 
he  would  have  a  flght  with  Congress,  but 
he  has  this  right. 

Straight  cancellation  of  the  program 
in  February  after  congressional  ap- 
proval now  would  cost  about  $100  mil- 
lion and  provide  congressional  over- 
sight.   The    Culver    amendment    would 


wa.ste  almost  four  times  as  much  tax- 
payers' money  as  would  .«;lmple  pri>vrram 
cancellation,  and  I  have  .«;ald  thl.^  time 
and  time  again  to  ray  good  friend  from 
Iowa,  my  friend  from  the  Dakotas,  and 
the  people  who  are  opposed  to  the  B-1 : 
Let  lus  have  an  amendment  that  strikes 
the  whole  program  and  either  got  along 
with  It  or  forget  all  about  it  We  have 
spent  $2  8  billion  on  it 

To  me  it  is  the  finest  strategic  weapon 
that  has  ever  been  developed  by  any 
country  and  to  thase  who  .say,  "Well,  let 
us  wait  until  the  1980's,  when  we  have 
technological  background  and  we  can 
build  a  better  bomber."  we  need  ti^ie 
bomber  in  the  1980's.  If  we  decide  to 
build  one  in  the  1980's,  we  will  not  get 
it  until  after  the  year  2000. 

This  program  now  stands  on  its  mer- 
its. It  Ls  the  most  thoroughly  tested  air- 
craft we  have  ever  tested,  even  tho'a,?h 
It  Is  a  long  way  from  being  completed. 
More  than  9.000  hours  of  engine  *r«;t3 
have  been  conducted.  It  will  have  more 
than  250  hours  of  actual  flight  time  by 
November.  Finally,  it  can  still  perform 
the  design  mission  envisioned  when  the 
contract  was  first  signed  in  1970.  I  pay 
particular  emphasis  to  that,  because  it 
was  not  1969,  which  are  the  figures  to 
which  the  opponents  of  the  B-1  keep  re- 
ferring. 

Anyone  who  is  acquainted  with  tl:ie 
design  and  building  of  an  aircraft  knows 
that  tlie  whole  affair  is  nothing  but  a 
compromise.  We  laid  out  much  more 
stringent  requirements  for  the  B-1  when 
we  first  sat  down  to  talk  about  it  We  laid 
out  much  more  stringent  requirements 
for  the  B-52.  But  as  you  go  along  and 
find  this  cannot  be  done  and  thi.s  can 
be  done,  we  make  those  adjustment.*  as 
we  have  to. 

There  has  been  a  great  deal  of  criti- 
cism about  this  airplane.  I  have  had 
the  great  pleasure  of  standing  on  the 
fioor  of  the  Senate  six  times  in  the  last 
2  or  3  years  and  debating  with  my  friend 
the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  i  Mr  Prox- 
MiRE)  over  all  these  points.  I  have  to  say, 
in  all  respect  to  Senator  Proxmire,  in  all 
respect  to  every  Senator  who  has  oppospd 
this  aircraft  on  the  floor  of  tJtie  Senate, 
that  in  5  years  of  constant  debate  they 
have  not  raised  a  single  new  point.  Tliey 
still  say.  "re-englne  the  B-52."  Fine. 
Tliere  is  no  new  engine  for  the  B-52.  It 
will  not  get  the  speed  if  they  develop  the 
thrust  power,  and  we  do  not  have  engines 
to  do  the  job.  To  rebuild  the  B-52  would 
require  as  much  money  as  wc  are  going 
to  pay  now  for  the  B-1 

Criticism  has  been  made  about  its  fail- 
ure to  fly  capably  at  low  level  and  high 
speed.  I  have  flown  it  at  Mach  .85.  It  will 
go  faster  than  that,  but  I  cannot  re- 
veal the  actual  figure,  at  200  feet  above 
the  ground.  It  withstands  turbulence 
beautifully,  whereas  a  B  52  would  lit-'r- 
ally  fall  to  pieces  if  it  experienced  the 
turbulence  I  experienced  over  the  deserts 
of  southern  California  and  southern 
Nevada. 

Mr.  President.  I  a.sk  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  print.ed  in  the  Record  a 
memorandum  of  answers  to  the  criti- 
cisms of  the  B-1. 
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There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

B-1 :  Answers  to  CRmcisMS 

Title — Need  for  TRIAD 

Criticism — The  manned  bomber  l.s  un- 
necessary in  our  total  strategic  force  Two 
legs,  the  ICBMs  and  SLBMs.  are  adequate  as 
a  nuclear  deterrent. 

Response — The  manned  boniber  force  car- 
ries over  sc;  of  the  nuclear  megatonnage  In 
the  TRIAD  It  Is  the  only  leg  that  offers 
flexibility  of  response  In  times  of  national 
crisis.  The  B-1  CAn  be  launched  on  warning 
to  demonstrate  national  resolve,  withheld  if 
not  needed,  or  sent  to  penetrate  deep  tar- 
gets in  the  enemy  territory  The  B  1  does  not 
allow  the  Soviets  to  concentrate  their  de- 
fenses in  one  area  and  requires  tlieni  t«  com- 
mit significant  resources  to  the  air  defen.se 
of  their  homeland. 

Title— B-52. 

Criticism — The  current  B-52  force  Is  ade- 
quate to  provide  the  manned  bomber  leg  of 
the  TRIAD  Tlierefore,  the  B-1  Is  not  needed. 

Response — The  B-1  Is  being  developed  to 
defeat  the  evolving  Soviet  threat  in  the  mid- 
1980s  The  B-52  Is  aged  and  will  be  unable 
to  successfully  penetrate  the  heavily  de- 
fended vital  targets  deep  in  the  Solvet  heart- 
land at  that  time  We  are  lead  time  away 
from  the  mid-1980s  now  and  therefore  must 
start  production  of  the  B   1  this  year. 

TlUe— B-52. 

Criticism — The  current  B-52  force  Ls  loro- 
cast  to  be  adequate  through  1990  Therefore, 
production  of  the  B-1  could  be  delayed. 

Response — It  takes  about  ten  years  to 
begin  fielding  a  new  aircraft  such  as  the  B-1. 
The  B-62  will  be  Inadequate  to  perform  the 
strategl:  mission  against  the  evolving  threat 
postulated  for  the  mld-1980.s  and  beyond. 
The  B-1  Is  designed  to  defeat  the  Soviet 
threat  plus  have  good  growth  potential  for 
the  uncertainties  of  the  future.  Therefore, 
production  of  the  B-1  should  start  this  year. 

Title — B-1  obsolete. 

Criticism — Won't  the  B-1  be  obsolete  when 
deployed. 

Re.';ponse — The  B-52  illustrates  how  a  well 
designed  strategic  bomber  can  maintain  ef- 
fectiveness over  a  long  life  With  a  life  span 
in  excess  of  30  years,  the  Investment  In  the 
B-1  can  be  amortized  over  many  years  of  ef- 
fective use  as  a  deterrent  The  B-1  represents 
the  most  cost-effective  design  of  a  strategic 
bomber.  It  incorporates  those  advanced  tech- 
nologies which  assure  its  effectiveness 
Equally  Important,  the  B-1  has  growth  po- 
tential (cooling,  power,  space)  designed  into 
It,  as  did  the  B-52,  to  accommodate  the  un- 
certainties of  the  future 

Title — Bombers  obsolete. 

Criticism — Aren't  bombers  obsolete  In  the 
missile  age 

Response — The  combination  of  missiles 
and  bombers  precludes  a  disarming  surprise 
attack  I  bombers  can  be  laiinched  on  warn- 
ing and  recalled  If  appropriate).  The  U.S. 
bomber  force  balances  the  SALT  iif.merical 
disparities  In  missiles  and  missile  throw- 
weieht  Bombers  are  the  only  part  of  the 
TRIAD  proven  In  combat.  Soviets  recognize 
effectiveness  of  U.S.  bombers  and  expend  the 
equivalent  of  J5-6  billion  a  year  to  defend 
against  them. 

Title — Stand-off  missiles. 

Criticism — Stand-off  missiles  on  the  B-52 
can  do  the  B-1  b<  mber  Job 

Response— Arming  the  B  52  with  stand-off 
missiles  Ignores  the  primary  objectives  of  the 
manned  bomber  force — that  Is  high  pre- 
lannch  survivability,  safe  escape  In  the  event 
of  nuclear  attack,  and  successful  penetration 
of  enemy  defenses  to  destroy  valuable  tar- 
gets The  B  1.  armed  with  the  SRAM,  will  be 
clearly  superior  to  any  B-52  modification  In- 
cluding stand-off  missiles 


Title — Stand-off  Missile 

Criticism — The  stand-off  missile  is  better 
able  to  penetrate  and  less  costly  than  pene- 
trating B-1  bomber. 

Response — The  stand-off  force  armed  with 
long  range  crul.se  missiles  can  only  be  effec- 
tive as  a  complement  to  the  penetrating 
bomber.  Whereas  the  B-1  alone  Is  effective,  a 
rr>;lse  missile  force  Is  not.  The  cruise  missile 
force  cannot  attack  successfully  the  high 
value  terminally  defended  targets:  It  cannot 
reach  deep  enough  Into  the  Soviet  heartland: 
Its  carriers  are  too  vulnerable  to  long  range 
fighters;  and  it  has  no  flexibility  to  exercise 
Judgmer.t  during  an  attack. 

Title — Stretched  FB-111. 

Criticism — A  stretched,  modified  FB-111 
could  be  a  more  cost-effective  alternative 
than  the  B-1. 

Response — TTie  stretched,  modified  FB-111 
has  been  shown  In  all  analysis  to  be  clearly 
non-competitive  with  the  E-1  due  to  de- 
ficiencies in  range,  payload,  and  ECM 
capability 

Title— Re -englned,  modified  B-52 

Criticism — A  rc-englned.  modified  B-52  Is 
more  cost  effective  alternative  than  B-1. 

Respon.se — Re-englnlng  and  modifying  the 
B-52  only  addre<wes  a  single  facet  of  the  stra- 
tegic mission  — range.  The  B-52  would  remain 
a  structurally  aged  airframe  with  no  sig- 
nificant performance  Improvements  other 
than  range  It  would  be  too  slow,  have  a 
large  radar  cross-section,  and  Incapable  of 
penetrating  the  heavy  defenses  after  the 
mld-1980's 

Title— Takeoff  distance. 

Criticism — Takeoff  distance  increased  to 
7500  feet. 

Response  -  No  Impact  to  deployment  or 
dispersal  Still  can  operate  from  more  run- 
ways than  the  number  of  B-l's  planned  to 
be  built 

Title— Takeoff  weight. 

Criticism — Takeoff  weight  ha.s  Increased 
from  360,000  to  395,000  pounds. 

Response — True.  As  design  progressed  from 
drawing  board  to  hardware  fabrication:  the 
Air  Force  Improved  Its  understanding  of 
structural  loading,  added  fracture  mechanics 
to  insure  a  structurally  sounder  airframe  and 
refined  design  acoustic  levels.  Use  of  less 
costly  off  the  shelf  offensive  avionics  added 
somewhat.  Very  minimal  Impact  to  strategic 
deployment. 

Title — Payload. 

Criticism  -  If  range  Is  down  somewhat,  can 
it  carry  the  same  payload. 

Respon.'^e — B-1  will  carry  the  same  payload. 
over  the  same  distances,  at  the  .same  high 
subsonic  speeds  as  originally  envisioned, 
through  minor  operational  trades.  The  B-1 
can  still  carry  24  Internal  short  range  attack 
mlssUes  or  gravity  weapons,  or  It  can  carry 
75.000  pounds  of  munitions. 

Title — Range 

Criticism — Mission  Is  down  from  predicted 
and  will  affect  the  ability  to  perform. 

Response — As  reported  to  Congress  we  will 
be  7'"c  below  1970  estimates  for  range,  due 
mainly  to  the  heavier  aircraft  weight  With 
current  predicted  range,  the  B-1  through  its 
Inherent  operational  flexibility  can  accom- 
p'.ish  all  of  Its  Intended  strategic  mission 
requirements.  The  current  range  estimate 
is  more  than  adequate  to  effectively  perform 
Its  envisioned  assignment.  The  B-1  com- 
pletely blankets  the  target  structure  of  the 
future. 

Title — Performance  Range. 

Criticism — B-1  has  Increasing  reliance  on 
tankers. 

Response — The  B-1  can  deliver  Its  pay- 
load  on  most  critical  targets  without  refuel- 
ing. Refueling  does  provide  better  tactics 
and  deeper  low  level  penetration  Tankers 
are  Important  but  their  loss  doesn't  make 
the  B-1  ineffective.  The  B-1  can  strike  more 
of   the    targets    without    refueling.    Analysis 


shows  tanker  survivability  Increases  with  the 
B-1  because  the  B-1  gets  away  from  its  base 
faster. 

Title — Supersonic  speed. 

Criticism — Supersonic  speed  on  a  bomber 
Is  not  necessary. 

Response — The  future  bomber  of  the  late 
80s  and  Into  the  21st  century  requires  speed 
and  altitude  versatility  to  provide  a  broad 
range  of  operational  tactics,  counter  future 
threat  uncertainties,  hedge  agalnet  degrada- 
tions In  penetration  aids  effectiveness,  and 
have  the  tactical  fl.exlbUlty  to  be  capable  of 
all  {xjsslble  bomber  tasks.  Subsonic  only 
v^'ould  never  allow  supersonic  later,  no  mat' 
ter  how  desirable  It  becomes.  Supersonic 
complicates  defensive  problems  and  Increases 
defense  costs  to  enemy  that  could  be  diverted 
to  offensive  systems. 

Title — Supersonic  speed. 

Criticism — Top  speed  of  the  aircraft  has 
been  reduced  to  Mach  1.6 

ResfKsnse — The  reduction  In  supersonic 
speed  was  based  on  a  very  detailed  analysis 
of  the  difference  in  capability  against  the 
projected  threat  at  Mach  16  versus  Mach  2J2. 
Results  Indicated  that  the  added  capability 
was  not  worth  the  additional  cost.  The  de- 
velopment test  aircraft  will  demonstrate  the 
Mach  2.2  capability  and  should  the  threat 
of  the  future  dictate  higher  speed,  It  can 
be  added.  Savings  of  about  $1M  per  aircraft 
and  1000  pounds  are  realized  bv  this  change. 

Title — Capabilities 

Criticism — B-1  operational  performance 
offers  no  advantages. 

ResfKjnse — The  B-1  is  hard  to  nuclear 
weapon  effects  lOver  three  times  as  hard  as 
B-52) ,  has  rapid  acceleration  and  high  speed 
flyout  (SO  faster  in  escaping),  and  requires 
less  takeoff  roll  i25'~,  less)  combining  to 
higher  pre-launch  survivability.  B-1  has  a 
small  radar  cross  section  (95'~r  less),  ad- 
vanced electronic  countermeasures.  abUity  to 
fly  at  lower  altitudes  i50-100c-,-  lower)  and 
higher  speeds  i50'>  faster  i>enetratlng)  to 
ensure  high  penetratlvlty.  B-1  can  carry 
twice  the  Internal  nuclear  payload,  deliver 
them  with  greater  precision 

Title — B-1  Cost 

Criticism — B-1  Costs  have  risen  117"v  in 
six  years. 

Response— The  real  cost  of  the  B-1  is  un- 
der control.  In  terms  of  1970  dollars,  the  cost 
has  risen  only  12' t.  an  average  of  2 '7  F>er 
year.  The  remainder  of  the  cost  increase  is 
due  to  the  Inflation  which  we  have  already 
experienced  and  the  inflation  we  are  pro- 
jected to  experience  from  now  until  1988. 
when  the  last  dollar  will  be  spent  for  B-1 
acquisition. 

To  use  any  baseline  other  than  constant 
1970  dollars  to  measure  B  1  cost  growth 
would  attribute  the  effects  of  inflation,  over 
which  the  Air  Force  has  no  control,  to  pro- 
gram management  The  development  pro- 
gram and  the  procurement  program  were 
originally  estimated  in  1970  dollars,  and  ad- 
herence to  that  estimate  should  be  the  meas- 
ure of  merit. 

Title— B-1  Cost  Control. 

Criticism — -B-l  Costs  are  cut  of  control 

Response — By  any  rational  measure,  the 
B-1  program  has  successfully  controlled  cost 
growth.  In  terms  of  real  growth,  the  pro- 
gram cost  has  increased  only  2^f  per  year. 
The  cost  of  the  program  expressed  in  1970 
dollars  is  the  same  now  as  it  was  in  Decem- 
ber 1973.  This  Is  a  result  of  ruthless  cost 
control  efforts  by  Air  Force  program  man- 
agement. The  perception  of  cost  growth  is 
given  by  the  effects  of  inflation  over  which 
the  Air  Force  has  no  control. 

Title — FY  1977  Procurement  Request. 

Criticism — Over  $1  billion  Is  required  to 
purchase  new  aircraft 

Response — Most  of  the  funding  required  In 
FT  1977  ($606M)  will  be  used  for  tooling 
that  will  be  used  to  produce  not  only  these 
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three  aircraft  but  also  the  remainder  of  the 
pruductlon  run.  9315  million  will  be  U8«<1  to 
purchase  tne  aircraft.  Of  the  remainder,  $89 
million  will  be  used  for  long  lead  funding  for 
the  FY  1978  buy  of  eight  aircraft.  $27  mil- 
lion will  be  used  for  pvirchase  of  peculiar 
support  equipment,  and  $12.6  million  for  Ini- 
tial spares. 

Title— B-1  Ufe  Cycle  Coatfl. 
Criticism — The  advertised  coat  of  the  B-1 
does  not  Include  funds  to  operate  and  mAin- 
tain  the  system. 

Response — This  Is  In  accordance  with  the 
Department  of  Defense  System  for  coet  ac- 
counting. Operating  and  support  costs  are 
Justified  to  Euid  appropriated  by  the  Congress 
under  procedures  separate  from  the  Research 
and  Development  and  Procurement  Account* 
with  make  up  acquisition  costs.  In  fact,  the 
Air  Force  is  proud  of  its  accomplishments  In 
keeping  the  B-1  operating  and  support  costs 
to  a  minimum.  In  1975  dollars,  we  estimate 
the  15-year  operating  and  support  costs  for 
the  entire  B-1  force  to  be  $6.7  billion. 
Title— Overall  Cost  of  the  B-1  Program. 
Criticism— The  B-I  will  coet  the  taxpayers 
$92-100  billion. 

Response — T?>e  cost  estimate  u.sed  by  critics 
Is  grossly  overstated.  In  1976  dollars,  the  cost 
to  develop  and  acquire  the  B-1,  acquire 
SRAMs,  and  operate  and  maintain  the  B-1 
and  SRAM's  for  16  years  Is  $24.5  bUllon. 
Other  costs  attributed  by  critics  are  not  ger- 
maln  since  they  will  be  Incurred  whether 
there  Is  a  B-1  or  not.  SAC  tankers,  command 
and  control  systems,  and  tactical  warning 
systems  fall  In  this  category. 
Title — B-1  Weapoiis  Cost. 
Criticism — B  1  Program  Cost  does  not  In- 
clude the  cost  of  weapons. 

Response — The  Department  of  Defense 
Program.  Planning  and  Budgeting  System 
does  not  aggregate  the  cost  of  acquisition  of 
weapons  with  the  cost  of  the  aircraft  u»ed 
to  deliver  them.  Often,  one  weapon  can  be 
delivered  by  a  number  of  vehicles  already  In 
the  Inventory.  If  the  system  allocated  the 
cost  of  weapons  to  a  number  ai  programs, 
visibility  Into  the  cost  of  the  weapon  acquisi- 
tion might  be  lost.  The  weapons  for  the  B-1 
are  therefore  carried  In  their  own  acquisition 
line.  I 

The  Air  Force  plans  to  acqutfe  sufficient 
Short  Range  Attack  Missiles  Ui  equip  the 
B-1.  Then  year  dollar  coets  for  thpse  weapons 
are  81.3  billion.  Other  weapons^  already  In 
the  Inventory,  will  also  be  carrlet^n  the  B-1. 
Title — B-1  Benefits  to  Economjt 
Criticism — The  B-1  does  not  pibvlde  bene- 
fits to  the  U.S.  economy.  Oth«  spending 
programs  provide  more  Jobs. 

Response — Charges  that  the  B--^l  will  con- 
tribute no  more  to  the  GNP  than  a  tax  cut 
or  would  provide  fewer  Jobs  thin  a  public 
works  program  are  Irrelevant.  AJthough  the 
program  will  provide  thousands  of  Jobs  na- 
tionwide for  a  number  of  years,  (|efense  pro- 
grams are  not  concerned  to  crekte  Jobs  or 
sustain  contractors,  but  to  contribute  to  the 
security  of  the  country.  ^ 

Title — B-1  Tax  Contributions. 
Criticism — The  B-1  does  not  provide  fund- 
ing to  states  In  accordance  with  this  propor- 
tional share  of  the  federal  tax  burden. 

Response — Individual  defense  programs 
are  not  structured  to  provide  funding  in  pro- 
portion to  their  tax  contributions  to  the 
national  economy.  This  Is  true  for  almost  all 
government  programs  due  to  the  structure 
of  the  United  States  economy.  Aerospace  pro- 
grams primarily  benefit  states  with  a  heavy 
Industrial  base  and  agricultural  programs 
primarily  benefit  states  with  a  farming  base. 
We  should  note  that  industrial  workers  also 
consume  the  output  of  other  states  and  so 
the  Indirect  effect  of  B-I  spending  may  be 
closer  to  being  proportional  than  It  appears 
on  the  surface.  All  citizens  benefit  equally 
from  the  security  aspects  of  the  B-1. 
Title — B-1  Tanker  Costs. 


Criticism — A  new  Air  Force  tanker  Is  re- 
quired for  the  B-1  and  Its  cost  should  be  at- 
tributed to  the  program. 

Response — The  Air  Force  does  not  require 
a  new  tanker  for  the  B-1.  The  aircraft  Is  de- 
signed to  be  compatible  with  the  KC-136  and 
has  demonstrated  this  compatibility  through 
numerous  aerial  refuellngs  during  the  test 
program.  KC-135  tanker  support  will  be  pro- 
vided by  tankers  released  from  B-52  require- 
ments, since  their  mission  will  be  shorter  and 
will  require  less  tanker  support. 
Title— B-1  Engine. 

Criticism — B-1  engine  exceeds  the  design 
goal  weight. 

Response — The  engine  exceeds  the  original 
goal  by  about  100  pounds,  2'/4%.  for  an  ap- 
proximately 4000  pound  engine.  The  engine 
contractor  could  have  met  the  weight  goal, 
but  cost-etlectiveness  studies  showed  this  to 
be  needless  expenditure  ol  funds,  and  weight 
reduction  could  be  attained  elsewhere  In  the 
aircraft  at  lesser  cost.  The  impact  on  an  In- 
tercontinental mission  would  be  about  12 
miles  If  an  ofisettlng  weight  reduction  could 
not  be  realized. 
Title — B-1  Engine. 

Criticism — B-1  engine  will  not  meet  bird 
Ingestion  requirements. 

Response — B-I  engine  provides  a  balanced 
design,  balanced  between  performance, 
weight,  maintainability,  life  and  cost.  The 
design  goals  were  high  and  substantially 
met. 

The  engine  has  demonstrated  and  met 
the  capability  to  ingest  a  large  number  (80 1 
small  birds  without  power  loss 

An  initial  design  goal  was  to  ingest  six 
I'/i  pound  birds  (frying  chicken  size)  with- 
out power  loss,  and  contain  damage  within 
the  engine  for  very  large  4  t>ound  birds.  Test- 
ing showed  It  was  Impractical  to  expect  no 
damage  from  1  '/j  pound  birds  passing 
through  the  engine,  so  the  requirement  was 
changed  to  containment  of  damage  within 
the  engine.  Tests  have  demonstrated  the 
engljie  will  meet  the  requirement  for  the 
larger  4  pound  as  well  as  1  >,<,  pound  birds. 
Title— Engines. 

Criticism — B-1  engine  fuel  consumption  is 
too  high. 

Response — The  B-1  goals  for  specific  fuel 
consumption  were  set  unusually  high  and 
fuel  consumption  under  some  conditions  are 
higher  than  specified.  Cost-effectlvene&s 
trades  indicated  that  chasing  the  last  ounce 
of  performance  in  this  area  would  increase 
cost  considerable  and  likely  Incur  a  weight 
penalty.  Even  so,  the  englnee  are  within  6'^; 
of  the  1970  goals. 

Title — Engine  degradation. 
Criticism — Fuel     consumption     Is     higher 
than  predicted  and  engine  weight  Is  up. 

Response — Fuel  consumption  Is  up  in 
some  flight  regimes  and  the  weight  of  en- 
gine Is  heavier  by  one  hundred  pounds.  The 
combined  affects  could  result  in  a  mission 
range  loss  of  about  one  hundred  mi'es  This 
degradation  will  not  Intrefere  w^lth  success- 
ful mission  accomplishment.  Because  of 
operational  trades  available  and  the  flexi- 
bility of  the  aircraft,  the  B-1  will  be  able  to 
carry  the  same  payload  at  the  same  speeds 
and  over  the  same  distance  as  originally 
planned. 

Title— B-I  Test  Schedule 
Criticism- The  B-1  test  program  Is  behind 
schedule  and  will  not  be  completed  before 
November  1976. 

Response — The  B-1  test  program  is  cur- 
rently on  schedule  and  all  required  testing 
will  be  accomplished  by  November  1976 

Title — B-1  Wine  Carry  Through  Structural 
Testing. 

Criticism — The  B-l  Wing  Carry  Through 
static  test  article  failed  during  testing. 

Reeponse — The  failure  occurred  at  1411^  of 
design  limit  load  at  the  395.000  pound  test 
spectrum  at  a  wing  outer  panel.  It  failed  at 
exactly  the  place  predicted  and   at  slightly 


higher  than  predicted  loads.  The  test  was 
designed  to  fall  the  component.  Some  rede- 
sign of  the  structure  has  been  accomplLshed 
to  achieve  the  150 '"r  desired  design  strength 
but  It  should  be  noted  that  even  the  failed 
structure  bad  a  41 '"r  safety  factor 

Title — B-1  Structural  Testing  is  made- 
quale. 

Criticism — The  structural  test  assemblies 
were  only  tested  to  the  360,000  pound  air- 
craft load  criteria  rather  than  the  actual 
396.000  pound  aircraft  loads  that  will  ac- 
tually be  experienced. 

Response — The  increase  In  aircraft  gross 
weight  from  360.000  to  395.000  pounds  oc- 
curred subsequent  to  release  of  engineering 
drawings,  purchase  orders  and  manufactur- 
ing of  structured  components  for  the  first 
three  RDT&E  aircraft  and  test  articles.  Anal- 
ysis showed  that  the  impact  of  the  Increased 
weight  was  generally  within  the  structural 
capability  of  the  components  so  a  complete 
redesign  of  the  aircraft  structure  was  not 
required.  After  all  structural  assemblies  were 
subjected  to  the  360.000  pound  static  loads 
spectrum,  the  tests  would  be  continued  to 
395.000  pounds  for  all  articles  but  the  aft 
fuselage.  Based  on  projected  flight  condi- 
tions, the  loads  did  not  change  appreciably 
on  this  part  of  the  aircraft.  Testing  on  all 
other  components  was  successfully  completed 
at  the  395.000  pound  crltoria  and  at  160%  of 
the  395.000  pound  criteria  on  all  but  the 
wing  carry  through  structure. 
Title— B-1  Fatigue  Test 
Criticism — A  full  scale  aircraft  will  not  be 
fatigue  tested  prior  to  the  production  con- 
tract award. 

Response — More  fatigue  test  data  will  be 
available  on  the  B-1  prior  to  the  production 
contract  award  than  was  usual  on  previous 
programs  For  example,  neither  the  DC-10 
or  the  BoeUig  747  had  even  one  lifetime  of 
fatigue  testing  prior  to  first  aircraft  delivery 
to  the  airlines 

Experience  has  shown  that  deficiencies  in 
design  of  the  basic  structure  of  the  aircraft 
are  disclosed  through  fatigue  tests  of  critical 
major  assemblies  and  the  Air  Force  U  cur- 
rently conducting  such  testing  on  the  B-1. 
Other  failures  which  occur  In  the  sheet  metal 
structure  are  easily  remedied  and  this  test- 
ing Is  best  conducted  on  a  fully  mature  de- 
sign. The  B-1  program  will  conduct  such 
testing  later  in  the  acquisition  process 
Title — B-1  Vibration 

Crltclsm — Test  aircraft  have  encountered 
severe  vibration  problems  during  test*. 

Response — Engineering  analysis  showed 
the  possibility  of  vibration  levels  which 
could  exceed  the  allowable  specifications  un- 
der certain  conditions  B-1  flight  testing 
confirmed  this  and  the  vibration  is  two- 
fold. Some  of  the  avionics  equipment  ex- 
ceeded vibration  levels  and  the  solution  l.>; 
movement  of  some  equipment  and  shock 
mounting  others.  The  other  problem  l.s 
acoustic  In  nature  and  occurs  when  the  wea- 
pon bay  doors  are  fully  opened.  One  of  the 
easiest  fixes  Involves  mounting  a  small 
spoiler  to  disrupt  air  flow  patterns  when  the 
weapons  bay  doors  are  opened.  E^•en  If  noth- 
ing Is  done,  the  minor  vibration  encountered 
would  not  affect  the  ability  of  the  produc- 
tion aircraft  to  perform  Its  mission. 
Title — B-1  Low  Level  Testing 
Criticism — Not  enough  low  level  testing  Is 
being  accomplished. 

Response — Enough  low  level  testing  will  be 
accomplished  prior  to  November  1976  to 
properly  evaluate  the  aircraft  In  that  flight 
region.  Over  sU  hours  of  high  subsonic  sjjeed 
testing  at  500  feet  or  below  has  already  been 
accomplished  and  more  is  of  course  planned 
The  Air  Force  Is  pleased  with  the  aircraft's 
performance   In   this  area 

Title — B-1  Supersonic  Testing 
Criticism — Not  enough   sufjersonlc   testing 
win  be  accomplished  prior  to  November  1976 
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Response — Enough  supersonic  testing  will 
be  accomplished  prior  to  November  1976  to 
properly  evaluate  the  aircraft.  Over  six  hours 
of  supersonic  testing  has  already  been  ac- 
complished Including  testing  at  Mach  2.1-f-. 

Title — B-1  Offensive  Avionics  Testing. 

Criticism — B-1  Offen.slve  Avionics  Testing 
Is  not  adequate 

Response — Most  of  the  offensive  avionics 
equipment  for  the  B-1  has  previously  been 
used  on  other  aircraft  Accordingly,  detailed 
test  Information  on  the  specific  components 
is  already  available  The  B-1  offensive  avi- 
onics test  program  is  designed  to  prove  that 
the  equipment  will  operate  together  as  a  unit 
and  with  the  aircraft.  To  this  end  extensive 
testing  has  already  been  accomplished  on  the 
ground  and  the  navigation  equipment  has 
been  flight  tested  In  a  C-141  aircraft  to  as- 
sure compatibility  among  elements  of  the 
avionics  equipment  and  flight  testing  Is  now 
being  accomplished  to  assure  compatibility 
with  the  aircraft.  This  testing  will  be  ade- 
quate to  assure  that  the  B-1  will  be  able  to 
accurately  deliver  Its  weapons. 

Title — B-1   Testing  Inadequate. 

Criticism — The  B-1  will  not  have  enough 
testing  by  November  1976  to  make  a  produc- 
tion decision. 

Response — The  B-1  will  have  more  pre- 
production  testing  than  any  aircraft,  mili- 
tary or  civilian,  produced  by  the  United 
States.  The  Air  Force  has  already  accom- 
plished extensive  structural  testing  to  assure 
aircraft  integrity,  detailed  engine  testing  to 
as-iure  proper  performan-e  and  aerodMiamlc 
testing  to  prove  that  the  aircraft  will  per- 
form. In  flight,  as  was  predicted  on  the 
ground.  The  results  of  all  this  testing  are 
overwhelmingly  favorable. 

Some  testing,  notably  completion  of  two 
lifetimes  of  fatigue  on  selected  test  articles, 
flight  of  the  airloads  test  aircraft,  and  con- 
tinued avionics  aircraft  testing,  still  needs 
to  be  accomplished  before  the  production 
contract  is  awarded,  however,  all  indica- 
tions are  that  the  testing  can  be  comfortably 
accommodating. 

Title — Weapons  delivery. 

Criticism — Weapons  delivery  capability  will 
not  be  tested. 

Response — B-1  compatibility  testing  be- 
tween the  Short  Range  Attack  Mls^ne 
(SRAM)  and  the  B-1  offensive  avionics  has 
been  ongoing  since  1972  Pull  compatibility 
has  been  demonstrated  in  a  laboratory  en- 
vironment, inert  weapons  have  been  carried 
on  a  rotary-  launcher  in  the  B-1.  weapon  bay 
doors  have  been  operated  with  a  load  of 
inert  weapons  in  the  air.  a  SRAM  ha.s  been 
released  from  the  B-1  on  the  |:rround.  and 
an  actual  airborne  release  is  scheduled  In  the 
next  few  months.  Since  aircraft  r3  ha^  flown. 
simulated  weapon  releases  are  being  accom- 
plished on  each   flight. 

Title — Defensive  avionics. 

Criticism — ^Defenslve  avionics  won't  be 
tested  in  flight   until   early   1979 

Response — Recognizing  the  dynamic  na- 
ture of  electronic  countermeasiires  and  years 
of  experience  in  upgrading  strategic  aircraft 
against  defensive  threats,  the  defensive  task 
was  consciously  and  Intentionally  planned 
to  begin  after  the  airframe,  engine  and  of- 
fensive avionics.  This  allow.s  time  to  t>e  most 
responsive  to  and  effective  against  the  latest 
threat  Intelligence  data.  Tlie  more  deliberate 
pace  has  reduced  associated  technical,  cost 
and  schedule  risks.  Defensive  equipment  will 
be  installed  by  the  B-1  initial  operational 
capability  date. 

Title— Avionics. 

Criticism — Off-the-self  avionics  equipment 
compromise  the  mission. 

Response — No  compromise  in  the  B-I  mis- 
sion has  been  made.  B-1  offensive  avionics 
provide  the  most  accurate  navlcatlon  and 
precise  weapons  delivery  of  any  .^yst^m  avail- 
able. Including  any  other  leg  of  the  TRIAD 
B-1    digitally   controlled    defensive    avionics 


Incorporates  the  latest  state  of  the  art  tech- 
nology- that  is  flexible  to  change  with  the 
ever  changing  enemy  threat,  through  boft- 
wara  changes. 

Title— B-1  Auxiliary  Power  Units  ( APU) . 

Criticism — The  (APUi  does  not  meet  base 
safe  escape   requirements. 

Respon.'e — The  B-1  does  reach  a  safe  es- 
cape point  faster  than  the  B-52  due  to  the 
B-l's  short  takeoff  roll,  high  flyout  speed 
and  resistance  to  nuclear  effects  Under 
some  extreme  conditions  of  very  high  and 
very  low  temperatures  at  runways  at  high 
altitudes,  the  APU  is  slow.-er  than  normal 
starting  the  engine.  E\-en  under  these  ex- 
treme conditions,  the  B-1  will  stll!  reach 
safe  escape  point  faster  than  the  B-52,  due 
to  the  B-l's  short  takeoff  roll,  fast  accelera- 
tion, high  flyout  speed,  and  resistance  to 
nuclear  effects.  The  Air  Force  Is  pursuing 
alternatives  that  pose  no  technical  problems 
or  major  funding  impacts.  Among  these  are 
a  change  in  operational  procedures  wherein 
under  extreme  conditions  two  engines  would 
be  started  initially  and  the  other  two  while 
taxiing,  a  new  APU  with  more  power,  and  a 
change  in  APU-to-englne  gear  ratios. 

Title — Environment 

Criticism — B-1  will  damage  the  ozone  layer 
and  add  to  pollution  problem. 

Response — B-1  training  is  not  anticipated 
In  the  ozone  layer,  and  accordingly  there 
will  be  a  negligible  efTect  on  the  strato- 
sphere B-1  engine  emissions  have  been  al- 
most totally  eliminated  and  are  low  com- 
pared to  current  crmmerclal  and  military 
power  plants.  Turbofrtn  engines,  such  as  the 
B-1  engine,  reduce  external  noise  by  remov- 
ing more  energy  from  hot  pases  to  drive  the 
fan  and  thus  decrease  hot  Jet  exhaust  veloc- 
ity. B-1  will  spend  less  time  In  air  training. 
due  to  heavy  dependence  on  ground  based 
simulators. 

Title — Environment. 

Criticism — How  much  fuel  will  be  con- 
sumed by  the  B-1  than  the  B-52. 

Response — B-1  engines  incorporate  the 
most  recent  advancements  In  technology 
which  provides  for  far  more  efficient  use  of 
fuel.  On  a  typical  training  mission,  the 
B-1  will  use  about  25 '"r  less  fuel  per  hour 
than  the  B-52,  even  though  the  B-1  will 
train  at  faster  penetration  speeds  In  addi- 
tion, the  B-1  will  fly  less  in  tralnlnc.  thereby 
placing  heavy  emphasis  on  the  use  of  ground- 
based  simulators,  resulting  In  a  lesser  num- 
ber of  actual  flylr.e  hours  required. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President,  the 
production  contract  already  has  been 
apreed  to  by  both  Hou.'^e.s,  The  vote  is 
available.  But  we  have  approved  the  pro- 
duction of  eight  aircraft.  None  of  these 
will  bepin  to  come  into  the  invent/^rv  un- 
til the  ven,-  early  1980's.  I  think  it  would 
be  a  terrible  mistake  for  us  to  decide  to 
wait  for  the  next  President  to  be  inaii- 
purat«d  in  order  to  have  a  decision  as  to 
whether  or  not  our  triad  of  strategic 
deterrents  :.';  Roing  to  stand  or  whether 
we  are  poing  to  allow  it  to  fall. 

Mr.  President,  I  think  this  Is  a  ver>' 
poor  amendment.  ofTered  at  a  ver^,-  poor 
time  I  would  much  rather  see  the  vote 
come  strongly,  one  way  or  the  other,  on 
the  McGovcrn  amendment,  which  has 
the  courage  to  say.  "I  don't  like  this 
bomber  Let's  not  buy  it."  'V^^ith  this  busi- 
ness we  have  been  engaged  in  time  and 
again  of  saying.  "Wtll.  I  don't  like  it.  but 
let's  hold  it  up  a  month  or  two."  we  are 
actually  throttling  the  American  taxpay- 
ers by  continued  si>ending  on  research 
and  development — research  and  devel- 
opment that  already  has  been  decided. 

This  is  a  superb  aircraft.  I  have  asked 


this  particular  question  of  every  man 
gathered  in  a  room  not  3  weeks  ago — 
pilots,  civilians.  Air  Force,  the  mainte- 
nance people  of  SAC,  the  maintenance 
people  who  are  civilians:  "Is  this  air- 
plane ready  for  the  inventory- ?"  These 
are  men  who  had  to  fly  aircraft  in  com- 
bat, and  just  because  tliey  wear  the  blue, 
they  do  not  go  around  foolishly  and  say. 
Yes.  we  have  to  have  it." 

This  airplane  has  been  tested  to  the 
point  that  it  can  go  into  combat  tomor- 
row. 

Mr.  President,  some  time  ago,  Mr.  Jack 
Anderson  made  some  criticisms  of  this 
airplane,  and  I  think  we  should  answer 
those  criticisms  because  they  used  some 
strange  figures — figures  that  cannot  be 
backed  up.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
com.ments  on  Jack  Anderson's  column  of 
April  11  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rials were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

COMME.VTS    ON    JACK    AKDEESON'S    COLrMN    OF 

April   11.   1976 

.Anderson:  "The  controversial  bomber  has 
•developed  difficulties,  which  have  CAUsed 
some  Peniagcn  planners  to  wonder  If  u  will 
be  worth  the  staggering  cost.  Its  secret  flight 
performance  has  dismayed  some  of  it£  most 
hopeful  supporters" 

Comment:  Dismay  was  not  evident  among 
the  principals  of  the  Defense  Systems  Ac- 
quisition Review  Council  who  met  to  review 
the  B-1  program  on  February  25.  1976  On 
the  contrary,  they  concluded  that  ".  .  .  the 
program  Is  proceeding  ven,-  well.  Our  con- 
.^ensus  is  that  In  the  crucial  areas  of  mission 
accomplishment,  aircraft  structural  integrity. 
fi>ing  qualities,  and  engine  development,  the 
B-1  is  demonstrating  its  readiness  for  pro- 
duction. We  are  highly  conSdent  that  the 
milestones  which  remain,  such  as  engine  en- 
durance tests,  detr.onstration  cf  offensive 
avionics,  demonstration  of  operational  mis- 
sion profiles,  completion  of  production 
planning,  and  definltlzatlon  of  production 
contracts  will  be  completed  by  the  scheduled 
date  for  the  releaf.e  of  funds  In  November 
1976. 

The  DSARC  principals  were  Impressed  with 
the  solid  accomplishments  of  the  B-1  pro- 
i:r:..rn 

At.derson  "Pentagon  ofEclal?  have  a  high- 
ly developed  proclivity  for  treating  their  mis- 
takes as  secret-":  They  have  hidden  under  the 
security  label  most  of  the  evidence  of  ml5- 
spendlng  and  mismanagement  In  the  Penta- 
gon. The  General  Accotir.ting  OfSce  .sent  It."^ 
auditor^,  however,  into  the  backrooms  of 
the  Pentagon.  Last  month,  they  completed 
a  closely  guarded.  55-pase  staff  report  or.  the 
B-1  program-  The  cover,  trimmed  in  orange. 
Is  emblazoned  with  a  big.  black  "Secret 
stamp  " 

Comment  ■  The  Department  o'  Defen":e  has 
a  long-standlnp  policy  reaffirmed  by  Secre- 
tary Rumsfeld  and  fully  stipporr^  by  the 
Air  Force,  that  no  mistakes  or  problems  will 
be  hidden  behind  security  labels  or  any  other 
barrier  to  candor  T~he  c'as-slficATlon  assigned 
to  the  original  GAG  stafT  study  wa.^  ivssirned 
solely  to  protect  the  aircraft  performance 
data  it  contained.  The  Department  willingly 
cooperated  in  the  re'.ease  of  an  unclassified 
version  of  the  report  to  news  media  repre- 
sentatives which  deleted  classified  perform- 
ance paraiT.eters 

Although  the  GAG  report  was  ts.cued  in 
March  1976,  much  of  the  information  con- 
tained in  the  report  was  based  en  flight  test 
information  available  in  October  1975.  There- 
fore, it  was  live  months  out  of  date  when 
published. 

Anderson:  "It  Is  essential  for  any  bomber 
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to  escape  Ita  base  quickly  aft*  a  warning  Is 
received  of  an  Impending  attack  Ttie  secret 
OAO  report  claims  that  the  B-ll  stUl  cannot 
get  away  In  time  According  to  the  govern- 
ment auditcrB.  no  schedule  hEJB  been  eatab- 
llshed  to  solve  the  problem 

Comment  ■  We  foresee  no  problems  In 
meeting  the  safe  escape  requirements  for  the 
B  1  In  the  test  aircraft,  we  f<  und  that  one 
step  In  the  "get  away"  pi  oceaa — engine 
start — took  a  few  seconds  lo  iger  than  we 
had  anticipated.  The  Air  Force tla  considering 
a  number  of  technical  and  pr<>cedural  alter- 
natives which  will  assure  safe  escape  We  see 
no  need  to  make  a  firm  decision  at  this  time 
on  corrective  or  compensatory^  measures  We 
will  ''ontlnue  an  orderly  exantlnatlon  of  the 
problem  and  take  appropriate  and  timely 
action. 

Anderson  "The  B-1  experimental  planes 
have  encountered  severe  vlbiatlons  during 
testa.  Yet  neither  the  cause  nor  cost  of  the 
buffeting  have  been  determined  'In  addition.' 
states  the  report  it  is  unc«rtaln  whether 
btiffet  and  vibration  at  the  present  levels 
would  affect  the  ability  of  the  B-1  to  carry 
out  a  typical  mission'." 

Comment:  The  degree  of  vibration  en- 
countered during  tests  was  neither  severe 
nor  unexpectectlTrr-tfccordance  with  normal 
engineering  practice,  no  corrective  action  was 
taken  on  predicted  vlrbratlor  levels  for  the 
B-1  pending  confirmation  by  night  test.  The 
minor  vlrbratlon  actually  encsuntered  lends 
Itself  to  a  variety  of  technically  easy  fixes 
The  Air  Force  plans  to  conduct  further  test- 
ing before  the  mast  effectlv*  option  Is  se- 
lected Even  If  nothtng  were  done,  the  vibra- 
tion encountered  to  date  wc  uld  not  affect 
the  ability  of  the  production  ilrcraft  to  per- 
form Its  mission. 

Anderson:  "The  Air  Forc<  wants  to  go 
ahead  with  production  without  testing  the 
B-l's  all  weather  capability,  w  >apons  delivery 
and  defen.slve  avionics." 

Comment:  Weapon  release  and  simulated 
weapons  delivery  tactics  will  be  conducted 
prior  to  contract  award  By  design,  and  In 
accordance  with  the  normtU  method  of  op- 
eration, w©  are  delaying  the  defensive  avi- 
onics to  as  late  In  the  program  as  la  feasible 
In  order  to  Incorporate  c(  untermeastires 
against  the  latest  enemy  thrett. 

Anderson:  "An  airframe  strength  test  was 
also  deleted  from  the  B-1  pr>gram  In  1970, 
despite  military  specification  j  requiring  it. 
for  cost  reasons.  The  OAO  believes  the  Air 
Force  should  reconsider  this  (  eclslon." 

Comment:  The  B-1  structural  test  program 
Is  the  most  extensive  ever  c>nducted  on  a 
military  or  civilian  aircraft  p  lor  to  delivery 
of  the  first  production  aircraft.  The  Air  Force 
has  already  completed  over  (1200  structural 
element  tests  of  small  pieces  jf  the  aircraft, 
over  880  tests  of  larger  components.  84  static 
tests  on  eight  major  structural  components 
of  the  aircraft,  and  a  proof  load  test  of  an 
assembled  aircraft.  Fatigue  teits  of  sU  major 
structural  components  are  cu  Tently  In  work 
or  completed.  The  Air  Foroi  has  had  the 
structural  test  program  re  lewed  by  the 
Structures  Panel  of  the  USAl'  Scientific  Ad- 
vison'  Board,  and  they  have  idvlsed  the  Air 
Force  that  they  concur  with  the  structures 
program. 

Anderson  "The  B-1  Is  su])po6ed  to  carry 
Short  Range  Attack  Missiles  known  inside 
the  Pentagon  simply  as  SRAft[s.  According  to 
the  secret  findings,  it  Is  questionable'  wheth- 
er SRAMs  will  be  available  as  fast  as  the 
B-ls  are  scheduled  to  come  sff  the  produc- 
tion line.  If  the  decision  Is  mkde  to  go  ahead 
with  the  B-1.  therefore.  Its  Weapons  system 
may  have  to  be  changed." 

Comment:  The  current  Fl'^e  Year  Defense 
Program  will  provide  the  ne<  essary  weapons 
for  the  B-1  force  as  they  are  needed. 

Anderson:  "The  F-lOl  engines,  which  are 
supposed  to  be  Installed  In  t:»e  new  bomber, 
don't    meet    the   contract   sp  sclflcatlons   for 


weight,  fuel  consumption  and  bird  Ingestion. 
According  to  the  auditors,  excessive  weight 
will  Increase  the  fuel  consumption  and  re- 
duc«  the  bomber's  range.  The  overweight  en- 
gine oould  also  Ingeet  a  medium  sized  bird 
In  flight,  with  dangerous  consequences." 

Comment:  The  B-1  engines  are  expected 
to  be  slightly  overweight  and  will  use  slightly 
more  fuel  In  some  operational  modes  than 
called  for  in  the  apeclflcatlons.  The  B-1  can 
still  perform  Its  operational  mlaslon  perfectly 
well  and  the  Air  Force  sees  no  need  for  any 
redesign.  The  engines  will  Ingest  small  birds 
with  no  sustained  power  loan.  In  the  event 
medium  sized  or  large  birds  are  Ingested, 
damage  will  be  contained  within  the  engine. 

Anderson:  "The  auditors  called  attention 
to  anticipated  cost  overruns  of  $323  2  million 
from  three  of  the  four  contractors — Rock- 
well, General  Electric  and  Cutler-Hammer, 
Inc." 

Comment:  Anticipated  contractor  and  Air 
Force  cost  estimates  for  the  work  on  con- 
tract and  the  contract  target  cost  for  each 
contract  are  reported  to  the  Congress  quart- 
erly. The  cost  estimates  used  for  budgetary 
requests  are  based  on  the  Air  Force  esti- 
mates which  include  any  over  target  con- 
tractor costs  anticipated.  Since  1970,  the  cost 
of  the  program,  expressed  In  1970  dollars  to 
eliminate  the  effects  of  Inflation  and  allow 
a  proper  evaluation  of  Air  Force  manage- 
ment, has  grown  an  average  of  2%  per  year 
This  growth  occurred  In  the  early  part  of 
the  program  as  the  design  evolved.  The  cur- 
rent cost  estimate  In  1970  dollars  Is  the  same 
as  that  reported  In  December  1973  Air  Force 
program  management  has  achieved  an  en- 
viable record  of  zero  cost  growth  over  this 
period.  The  cost  of  the  B-1  is  under  control. 

Anderson:  "The  prestigious  Brookings  In- 
stitution, meanwhile,  has  conducted  It*  own 
study  and  has  concluded  cautiously  that  the 
B-1  program  Is  not  needed." 

Comment:  The  Department  of  Defense  and 
the  Air  Force  conducted  an  exhaustive  com- 
parative study  of  the  B-1  and  likely  alterna- 
tives. ThU  Joint  Strategic  Bomber  Study, 
which  was  made  available  to  CongresB,  con- 
firmed that  the  B-1  was  the  most  cost-effec- 
tive and  mission  capable  bomber  moderniza- 
tion option.  The  OAO  reviewed  the  study 
and  concluded.  "We  are  of  the  opinion  that 
the  study  results  now  provide  a  basis  for  a 
more  Informed  consideration  of  the  strategic 
bomber   question   by   the  Congress" 

The  entire  Brookings  Institution  study  re- 
ferred to  by  Mr  Anderson  was  based  on  a 
fundamental  and.  we  believe,  unde.slrable  al- 
teration In  the  strategic  options  and  combat 
role  for  the  bomber  force.  According  to  the 
authors  of  the  study.  "  .  the  bomber  force 
should  be  designed  and  sized  to  attack  fixed 
Industrial  and  urban  targets"  We  believe 
such  a  narrow  'people  killing  and  city  bust- 
ing" role  Is  neither  militarily  sound  nor 
morally  appropriate  for  a  nation  with  our 
professed  value  system 

Based  on  their  changed  strategic  premise, 
the  authors'  analysis  would  save  money  by 
buying  a  smaller  number  of  a  different 
weapons  system  However,  the  unit  coot  of 
the  system  they  recommended  was  higher 
than  the  unit  cost  of  the  B-1 

For  these  and  other  reasons,  we  consider 
that  their  conclusions  regarding  the  B  1  pro- 
gram do  not  properly  serve  the  security  In- 
terests of  the  nation. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER  Mr  President, 
that  concludes  the  remark.s  I  have  Iri 
opposition  to  the  Culver  amendment.  I 
will  have  further  comments  to  make  on 
the  McGovern  amendment. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
the  Senator  from  Arizona  I  yield  myself 
2  minutes  I  will  use  1  minute  to  speak 
and  1  minute  to  ask  question^. 

The  Senator  from  Arizona  is  not  only 
a  pilot  but  he  Is  a  renowned  pilot  as  well, 


and  I  am  not  flattering  him  one  bit  iTie 
Senator  from  Arizona  has  been  follow- 
ing this  matter  through  all  it";  stages, 
development  and  so  furUi.  Ls  that  not 
true? 

Mr    GOLDWATER.  Yes. 

Mr  STENNIS.  Is  there  any  real  de- 
fect or  anything  that  he  has  found  or 
can  find  that  Is  the  matter  with  this 
plane  which  caUs  for  a  deferral'' 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  In  the  testing  of 
any  airplane,  the  testing  is  not  done 
alone  on  the  airframe  that  is  flying.  They 
take  parts  of  the  aircraft,  such  as  the 
tall  section,  the  empennage.  Uie  landing 
gear,  the  nose  section.  Every  section  of 
that  airplane  is  given  different  tests. 

The  other  day,  a  crack  appeared  in  a 
piece  of  metal  Involved  in  the  left  side 
of  the  landing  gear  assemblage  (hat  had 
no  bearing  on  the  gear  itself  This  piece 
of  metal  had  gone  through  four  lifetimes 
of  testing  at  "G"  forces  far,  far  above 
any  "O"  force  that  ever  will  have  to  be 
on  the  B-1. 

It  is  the  most  throughly  test<^l  aar- 
plane  with  which  I  have  ever  had  any 
association,  and  I  have  been  associated 
with  this  one  for  a  long,  long  time — its 
whole  life,  in  fact. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  thank  the  Senator.  I 
know  that  he  is  highly  qualified,  and 
from  year  to  year  he  has  kept  up  with 
this  and  reported  repeatedly  to  our  com- 
mittee. I  tliink  the  Air  Force  has  listened 
to  Ills  counsel,  too. 

Mr.  President.  I  have  been  going  along 
here,  as  a  committee  membt-r,  m  con- 
sidering this  matter  to  some  degree  every 
year.  I  am  not  happy  about  what  it  will 
cost.  However,  as  a  layman,  I  tlunk  we 
will  have  to  have  a  newer  plane  to  re- 
place the  winged  part  of  the  triad  We 
have  gone  along  with  successful  research 
and  development  to  the  point  of  $2  8  bil- 
lion. Now  we  have  to  have  this  $1  billion- 
plus  for  procurement 

I  believe  there  will  be  one  certain  re- 
sult of  deferring  this  project,  even  for 
this  short  time,  and  that  is  that  it  «1ll 
cost  more  money  In  the  long  run  Suc- 
cessive Presidents  and  successive  Con- 
gresses—committees and  Congress — 
have  passed  on  thi.s  matter  already,  and 
I  hope  this  amendment  is  not  agreed  to 

Mr.  CULVER  Mr.  President,  does  the 
chairman  yield? 

Mr  STENNIS.  I  would  like  the  Sena- 
tor from  Nevada  to  seek  recognition,  if 
he  wishes  to  say  a  word.  He  is  quite  a 
student  of  this  project. 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr  President,  sug- 
gestion has  been  made  that  we  might 
yield  the  time  back  on  this  matter  and 
proceed  then  to  the  McGovern  amend- 
ment, which  is  perfectly  satisfactory 
with  me.  to  talk  on  the  McGovern 
amendment 

Mr.  CULVER.  With  that  understand- 
ing. Mr.  President 

Mr.  STENNIS.  With  that  understand- 
ing, the  debate  will  continue,  and  the 
Senator  from  South  Carolina  will  be  here 
in  a  moment 

Mr  GOLDWATER  Mr  President,  a 
parliamentary  inquiry 

Do  I  correctly  understand  tliat  Senator 
McGovern  will  offer  his  amendment  as  a 
perfecting  amendment  to  Senator  Cul- 
ver's amendment  and  there  will  l)e  one 
vote  Instead  of  two? 
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Tlie  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Dole  >  The  Chair  advises  that  there  will 
be  two  votes. 

Mr  GOLDWATER  Tlie  first  vote  will 
be  on  Uio  Culver  amendment? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The  first 
vote  will  be  on  tlie  McGovern  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  All  right,  Mr.  President. 
So  far  as  the  manager  of  the  bill  knows, 
subject  only  to  the  Senator  from  South 
Carolina.  I  will  be  re.idy  to  yield  back  the 
time  on  this  amendment. 

I  yield  3  minutes  to  the  Senator  from 
South  Carolina. 

Mr  THURMOND.  Mr.  President.  I 
favor  going  forward  with  the  B-1 
bomber.  I  realize  that  two  arguments 
are  made  against  the  B-1  bomber  One 
is  that  it  costs  too  much,  and  it  does  cost 
a  great  deal  of  money.  Bui  the  question 
is.  Can  we  afford  not  to  build  thi.s  bomber 
when  our  national  security  could  be  at 
stake? 

I  am  convinced  that  we  have  to  have 
thi.";  Triad  strong  on  all  three  legs — land- 
based  missiles,  sea-based  missile.-^,  and 
bombers. 

The  other  argument  here,  in  addition 
to  costing  too  much,  is  that  mi.ssiles  have 
advantages  over  bombers.  That  is  true; 
they  do  have  some  advantages  over 
bombers  But  bombers  have  some  advan- 
tage.'^  over  niLssile.s.  too.  They  are  reuse- 
able.  Once  a  missile  Ls  fired,  it  is  gone.  A 
bomber  can  be  used  and  used  and  used 
for  years. 

Another  advantage  Is  if  there  should 
be  a  mistake,  once  a  missile  is  fired,  there 
Is  :io  way  to  recall  it  A  uomber  is  piloted 
by  a  man.  a  human  beine  Ar.d  It  can  be 
recalled.  It  mit;ht  be  very  vital  in  some 
ra^es  that  this  be  done. 

Another  thing  is  that  a  missile  in  a 
silo  is  a  fixed  target.  The  Soviets  know 
where  our  silos  are  and  they  have  zeroed 
In  on  them.  A  bomber  will  be  moving 
from  place  to  place,  just  liko  a  submarine. 
It  is  not  a  fixed  target.  Therefore,  it  is 
essential  tliat  we  have  these  bombers. 

Then.  too.  the  B-1  bomber  is  a  super- 
sonic bomber.  The  B-52  is  a  subsonic 
bomber.  The  B-1  will  fly  faster  than 
sound.  It  Is  about  two-thirds  the  size 
of  the  B-52,  but  it  will  carry  more  weap- 
ons than  the  B-.S2  Thi«  bomber  is  un- 
doubtedly tlie  finest  bomber  that  the 
Air  Force  ha.*;  ever  come  up  with 

Again  I  say.  it  costs  a  lot  of  money,  and 
I  regret  that.  I  regret  that  the  taxpayers 
will  have  to  pay  such  a  big  amount 
for  these  bombers.  But  after  all,  what  Is 
the  price  of  freedom^  What  i^  the  price 
of  protecting  the  people  of  this  country? 
What  is  the  price  of  saving  this  Nation? 

I  think  we  cannot  afford  not  to  go  for- 
^■ard.  It  is  my  judgment  that  we  should. 
we  must  go  forward  with  the  B-1  bomljer, 
and  I  think  the  sooner  the  better,  be- 
cause the  longer  we  delay  it,  the  more  it 
will  cost. 

ADDmONAL   STATEMENTS   STTBMITTED   ON    CtTLVTR 

AMENDMENT 

Mr  BUMPERS.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
first  like  to  compliment  my  distinguished 
colleagues.  Senators  Pboxmire,  CrLVER. 
and  GOLDWATER.  for  their  most  impres- 
sive and  informative  debate  on  the  B-1 
issue.  Tliese  gentlemen  deserve  the  prai.se 
and  thanks  of  the  entire  Senate  for  in- 


creasing our  awareness  of  all  of  the  prob- 
lems involved  in  the  B-1  controversy.  I 
hope  this  will  not  be  the  last  time  that 
we  in  the  Senate  are  pri\T  to  such  a  high- 
level  discu.ssion  of  the  issues. 

Last  year  I  voiced  my  objections  to 
procurement  of  long  lead  items  for  the 
B-1  as  part  of  the  fiscal  year  1976  de- 
fen.se  authorization  bill,  I  have  not 
changed  my  opinion.  With  all  deference 
to  my  dl'-tinguished  colleague  from  Ari- 
zona, too  many  questions  still  remain  in 
my  own  mind  about,  first,  the  ability  of 
the  B-1  to  perform  its  primary  mission: 
second,  the  possibihty  of  obsolescene  due 
to  our  own  technological  development 
and  tlie  Soviet  Union's  vaunted  air  de- 
fense system,  and  third,  the  availability 
of  a  more  effective  alternative  weapons 
system  in  the  form  of  the  stand-off 
bomber  armed  with  air-launched  cruise 
missiles. 

Arguments  have  abounded  in  recent 
weeks  over  what  the  actual  cost  of  the 
program  will  be.  The  Air  Force  estimates 
a  total  cost  of  $21.6  billion  in  "then  dol- 
lars," which  means  including  the  infla- 
tion factor  over  the  approximate  term  of 
production,  while  other  assessors  are  not 
so  sanguine.  The  Brookings  Institution, 
for  example,  estimates  the  total  cost  of 
the  program  when  personnel  costs,  mis- 
sile costs,  a  new  tanker  fleet,  and  other 
direct  and  indirect  costs  are  Included  as 
in  exces.s  of  $90  billion. 

The  Brookings  flgure  may  be  too  high. 
but  in  any  case  the  B-1  program  will 
most  probably  be  our  most  expensive 
weapon  procurement  for  the  next  dec- 
ade— outspending  even  our  Trident  pro- 
gram, which  in  everyone's  view  consti- 
tutes our  first  line  of  defense. 

Moreover,  there  are  simply  too  many 
reports  that  the  B-1  has  not  lived  up  to 
its  original  contract  specifications.  We 
hear  that: 
It  i.s  behind  in  its  flight  test  schedule: 
Its  secondai-y  power  system  for  faster 
takeoffs  is  faulty: 

It  ha.s  experienced  buffeting  and  vi- 
bration at  high  speeds: 

Its  wing  flaps  and  slats  have  failed  to 
extend  properly  in  all  tests: 

Its  engine  access  doors  have  popped  off 
on  occasion : 

Its  turbo-prop  engines  have  experi- 
enced cracked  blades  under  extreme 
heat; 

It  now  is  over  30.000  pounds  heavier 
than  originally  specified,  and.  conse- 
quently, its  fuel  consumption  is  up: 

It  has  a  bird  ingestion  problem  with 
its  engines:  and 

Finally,  as  late  as  this  m.onth  a  small 
crack  was  found  in  the  tail  section  of 
one  of  the  plane's  test  models. 

Further,  we  hear  that  the  plane  has 
not  been  flight -tested  at  night,  at  its 
maximum  low  altitude,  in  bad  weather, 
or  in  extremely  mountainou-s  terrain. 

Most  of  this  information  comes  from 
the  March  5  GAO  study,  and  has  al- 
ready been  made  public  by  Jack  Ander- 
son and  other  columnists.  The  study, 
while  classified  in  some  respects,  marks 
the  pages  unclassified  containing  the  in- 
formation I  have  .lust  cited. 

What  does  this  all  tell  me''  As  we  say 
in  Arkansas,  you  don't  have  to  be  "broke 
out  with  brilliance"  to  know   that  this 


plane  Is  not  yet  ready  to  fly.  Or  at  least 
we  are  not  ready  to  commit  $21  billion 
plus  to  its  procurement  I  will  not  say 
that  all  of  these  problems  still  exist. 
Some  undoubtedly  have  been  corrected 
since  March  5.  But  if  only  one-half  of 
them,  or  one-third,  or  one-tenth  still 
do,  the  program  should  continue  in  its 
R.  k  D,  phase  until  they  are  remedied.  A 
November  production  decision,  quite  sim- 
ply, is  premature.  It  does  not  comport 
with  good  sense  to  commit  to  such  a 
massive  production  program,  when 
doubts  still  linger  about  the  essential 
competence  of  the  item  to  meet  its  ob- 
jectives. 

The  Air  Force  argues  that  the  plane 
contiiiues  to  look  good  on  paper  and  once 
these  relatively  minor  problems  are 
worked  out,  it  will  again  be  the  superior 
aircraft  we  have  all  been  promised.  That 
may  be,  but  it  occurs  to  me  the  Air  Force 
is  asking  us  to  assume  a  great  dea]  on 
faith.  These  problems  are  hurdles  in  de- 
velopment, to  my  way  of  thinking,  that 
must  be  crossed  before  the  production 
decision  is  made.  For  the  Air  Force  to 
a.ssert  that  the  plane  ^^"111  be  perfect  once 
the  kinks  are  worked  out  L«  the  same 
twisted  logic  that  the  British  high  com- 
mand invoked  during  the  Crimean  War 
when  they  argued  that  the  scarce  medi- 
cal supplies  would  be  sufficient  once  their 
casualties  were  reduced.  British  casual- 
ties in  the  Crimea  continued  to  exceed 
available  medicine,  and  I  am  fearful  that 
we  today  will  rush  precipitously  into  a 
production  program  that  will  continue  to 
be  fraught  with  problems. 

Now  let  me  turn  to  the  obsolescence 
question.  I  worry  about  obsolescene  in 
two  forms.  First,  since  our  B-52  fleet  will 
continue  to  be  operational  for  the  next 
decade  and  a  half,  there  is  no  pressing 
urgency  and  we  have  time  to  put  our 
technology  to  work.  By  the  time  the  full 
244  aircraft  are  operational  in  1985  or 
1986.  they  may  well  be  technologically 
obsolete.  The  bitter  example  of  the  $6 
billion  ABM  fiasco  is  only  the  most  re- 
cent reminder  that  obsolescence  can  in- 
deed overtake  a  weapons  system  between 
the  date  a  production  decision  is  made 
and  the  date  of  completion 

Kenneth  Boulding.  distinguished  econ- 
omist and  imaginative  social  thinker, 
characterized  the  overwhelming  tech- 
nological change  of  our  century  in  a  very 
personal  way.  He  said : 

The  world  of  today  Is  as  different  from 
the  world  In  which  I  was  born  as  that  world 
was  from  Julius  Caesar's.  I  was  born  In  the 
middle  of  human  history.  Almost  as  much 
has  happened  since  I  was  born  as  happened 
before 

His  assessment  is  particularly  appro- 
priate for  rapid  transportation  It  took 
us  thousands  of  years  to  evolve  from 
small  caravans  to  chariots  to  a  locomo- 
tive engine,  but  only  a  century  to  evolve 
from  the  locomotive  to  rocket  planes  and 
a  missile  capability 

One  of  Senator  Proxmire's  most  per- 
suasive arguments  concerned  the  ob- 
solescence inherent  in  the  program  if  we 
proceed  with  it  now.  The  supercritical 
wing  to  improve  range,  the  increased  use 
of  composite  materials  to  reduce  weight. 
and  NASA  fuel  efficiency  programs  are 
all  budding  technological  improvements 
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that  could  well  be  incorporafed  Into  the 
15-1  unit  ai  a  later  time.  Senator  Gold- 
\vate:r  admits  that  these  dfvelopments 
hold   great    promise,   although   he   fears 


that  they  are  presently  m 
bryonlc   stage   that   Incor 
the  B-1  is  not  realistic.  I 
the  Senator  on  this  point.  If 
perform  its  mission  for  15 
iind  if  the  cruise  missile  ai 
off  bomber  can  be 
.strongly  urge  that 


ich  an  em- 
ration    Into 
sagree  with 
he  B-52  can 
more  years, 
the  stand- 
made  ai>iT;i':iinal,  I 
we  keoa  ihf   14-1   In 


research  and  development  i>i  hopes  that 
we  might  be  able  to  take  tdvantage  of 
this  improved  technolouv  A  l-year  de- 
lay could  not  be  that  devastating  to  our 


bomber  proficiency  but  ml, 
untold  benefits  in  the  fori 
provements. 

Senator  Goldwater  admi 
be  argued  the  B-1  is  comin 
tory  several  years  too  soo 
this  up,  however,  with  the 
really  do  not  know  the  lifi 
of  the  B-52.  I  think  the  S' 
ever,  would  agree  with  me 


It  well  reap 
of  B-1  Im- 

that  it  can 
into  Inven- 
He  follows 
int  that  we 
expectancy 
ator.  how- 
t  lat  we  can 
at  least  afford  a  1-year  dela  to  finalize 
our  flight  testing,  work  out  tl  ;  problems, 
and  perhaps  take  advantage  of  some  of 
these  technological  advances. 

The  Soviet  Union  has  put  nto  opera- 
tion an  air  defence  system  hat  knows 
no  equal.  There  are  12.000  sui  face-to-alr 
missiles,  4,000  radar  install  ,tions.  and 
2,600  manned  Interceptors  fa  ming  part 
of  this  network,  and,  what  is  i  lore  sober- 
ing, they  are  constantly  Impr  ving  it. 

Why  should  we  develop  a  w  lapons  sys- 
tem at  a  cost  of  billions,  wh  n  it  is  the 
exact  same  system  that  the  Soviets  are 
most  adept  at  stopping?  No  o;  le  seriously 
doubts  that  In  the  years  aheai  the  Soviet 
Union  will  develop  an  AWA  :S  compe- 
tence with  a  look-down-shoot  down  abil- 
ity. They  do  not  have  it  no'  !.  but  they 
soon  win  have.  What  does  thfe  auger  for 
our  B-1  ?  We.  of  course,  caii  Include  In 
the  B-1  unit,  and  in  fact  h»'e  included 
in  the  prototypes,  jammers  land  short- 
range  attack  missiles.  But  father  than 
tailoring  our  weapons  sy.<-tfms  to  suit 
the  Soviets,  it  seems  emuu-ritly  sensible 
to  me  that  we  u.se  our  talenfcbnd  our  re- 
sources to  develop  weapons  mat  are  not 
so  susceptible  to  existing  Soviet  defenses. 

All  I  am  saying  is  let  us  be  more  cer- 
tain before  we  move  ahead/ Let  us  not 
make  the  same,  tired  mistakes  of  the 
past.  Let  us  be  calm  and  jucJ|clous  in  our 
major  procurement  decision^,  especially 
tho.se  with  the  far-reaching  rimlflcations 
of  the  B-L  / 

Boiled  down  to  its  essencal  the  B-1  is- 
sue has  severe  foreign  policy  implications 
and  will  directly  impact  on  the  SALT  II 
talks.  No  doubt  the  Soviets  tre  watching 
closely  what  this  body  do«5  today.  In- 
deed, the  B-1  has  become  more  than  it 
really  is — it  has  become  a  symbol  for 
increased  American  commitment  to  de- 
fense and  to  arms  race.  Perhaps  that  is 
the  best  argument  in  favor  of  the  pro- 
gram. Its  procurement  \411  show  the 
strength  of  our  resolve  and^  commitment 
to  a  strong  defense  prograbi.  second  to 
none.  In  Pentagon  parlance,  it  repre- 
sents a  substantial  bargamilpg  chip. 

Yet.  we  can  send  the  sama  message  but 
with  a  different  emphasis— ^n  emphasis 
on   commonsense   and    goo4  judgment. 


We  can  wait  and  Improve  our  B-1  proto- 
types Meanwhile,  we  can  move  ahead  in 
our  cruise  missile  development,  our  Tri- 
dent program,  the  rebuilding  of  our 
Navy,  and  our  missile  improvements.  In- 
stead of  authority  approximating  $113 
billion,  we  can  eliminate  B-1  procure- 
ment funds  and  send  to  the  President  a 
defense  bill  totaling  $1  billion  less.  No 
one  could  seriously  contend  that  such  a 
budget  was  weak.  Its  strength  would  be 
manifest  Our  resolve  would  be  clear 

Delay  would  have  another  salutary 
feature.  It  would  give  the  next  admin- 
istration, whether  Republican  or  Demo- 
crat, the  opportunity  to  reassess  the  B-1 
program  and  its  value  Quite  clearly, 
there  is  not  unanimity  of  thought  on  the 
B-1  by  objective  defense  analysts,  or  even 
by  past  Secretaries  of  Defen.se.  McGeorge 
Bundy.  in  a  recent  Washington  Post 
column,  made  the  point  that  both  Robert 
McNamara  and  Clark  Clifford  In  their 
defense  capacities  opposed  its  develop- 
ment. Mr.  Bundy  makes  another  critical 
point  The  deci.sion  to  rush  ahead  with 
the  B-1  bomber  should  not  be  made  in 
the  pressure  cooker  atmosphere  of  elec- 
tion year  politics. 

Ordinarily.  I  am  a  fierce  opponent  of 
delay.  This  body  has  a  well-noted  pro- 
pensity to  study  and  restudy  an  issue  as 
a  device  for  sandbagging  and  ultimately 
destroying  innovative  thought  and 
change.  I  abhor  that.  But  I  am  convinced 
that  delay  in  this  context  is  the  better 
part  of  valor  and  even  suggests  mature 
wisdom  as  opposed  to  ill-considered 
judgment. 

We  in  the  Senate  suffer  from  a  marked 
disadvantage  in  defense  matters.  Our 
forced  reliance  on  the  Pentagon  for  sta- 
tistics and  Information  on  weapons  sys- 
tems is  almost  total.  To  be  sure,  the 
Brookings  Institution,  GAO.  and  the 
Armed  Services  Committee  render  valu- 
able analyses  and  In-depth  review  and 
comment  which  are  exceedingly  helpful. 
But  even  then.  Pentagon  data  forms  the 
basis  upon  which  their  opinions  and  con- 
cliLsions  are  made.  That  leaves  the  Mem- 
bers of  this  body  with  only  their  cora- 
monsense  to  rely  on.  And  mv  common- 
sense  says  to  me,  that  we  should  defer 
production  of  this  system. 

Wait  for  additional  test  flights  so  that 
if  the  production  decision  Is  made.  It  Is 
made  at  least  for  a  technically  perfect 
plane.  "Ply  before  buy"  Ls  our  procure- 
ment motto.  Let  us  make  sure  we  put 
It  into  practice. 

Wait  to  correct  existing  and  any  fu- 
ture structural  problems  in  the  proto- 
type. 

Walt  to  see  if  we  can  and  should  take 
advantage  of  recent  technological  ad- 
vances. 

Wait  to  see  if  we  in  fact  need  the  full 
fiept  of  244  planes.  I  am  convinced  we  do 
not. 

And  wait  until  the  pressures  of  a  Presi- 
dential election  year  are  off.  Attitudes 
toward  the  B-1  may  change  consider- 
ably. 

We  run  the  risk  of  extravagance  in  this 
program.  Extravagance  Ls  a  serious 
charge  at  a  time  of  unprecedented  in- 
flation and  dangerously  high  deficit 
spending 

We  owe  it  to  our  con-stltuents,  and  to 
ourselves,  to  be  right  on  this  matter. 


Mr.  GARY  HART  Mr  President,  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  Senator  from 
Iowa  •  Mr.  Cttlver  >  makes  Kood  sen.se  be- 
cause it  will  force  the  Air  Force  to  live 
up  to  a  sensible  method  of  we-apon  [iro- 
curement  fiy-before-buy  TliLs  Is  a  .'^lmple 
concept  which  means  the  tiixpayer.s  of 
this  Nation  should  not  be  a.sked  to  take 
on  an  enormous  financial  burden  until 
it  can  be  conclu.slvely  shown  that  a 
weapon  system  Is  fully  capable  of  per- 
forming the  mission  for  which  It  Is  de- 
signed. 

In  the  case  of  the  B-1.  the  situation  Is 
even  more  serious  than  tlie  fact  tliat  the 
aircraft  has  not  get  completed  tests  and 
has  even  failed  some  critical  ones  It  is 
more  serious  because,  contrary  to  De- 
Ijartment  of  Defense  directives,  the  Air 
Force  has  not  even  establLshed  the  oper- 
ational tliresholds  for  the  aircraft  ThLs 
fact  Is  documented  by  a  recent  GAO 
study  which  points  out  that  "the  .same 
may  be  said  about  the  cost  and  schedule 
thresholds  which  are  also  required  by  the 
DOD  instruction." 

The  amendment  does  not  address  the 
question  of  whether  we  need  the  B-1  or 
whether  some  other  system  In  develop- 
ment, such  as  the  air-launched  cruise 
missile,  might  not  do  the  Intended  stra- 
tegic job  better  and  considerably  cheaper 
It  leaves  time  for  tills  subject  to  be  fur- 
ther explored;  but  that  is  not  its  in- 
tended purpose.  It  merely  requu-cs  that 
production  money  not  be  obligated  and 
spent  until  such  time  as  the  aircraft 
meets  the  minimum  flying  test  standards 
originally  agreed  to  by  the  Air  Force  It 
Ls  an  attempt  not  to  make  another  C-5A 
mistake 

The  management  of  that  program  .so 
complicated  re.search  and  development 
with  production  that  enormously  costb' 
mistakes  were  made,  mistakes  so  serious 
that  the  C-5A  has  not  yet  met  a  signifi- 
cant part  of  its  design  performance. 

The  example  Ls  not  casually  drawn  be- 
cause, even  though  the  test  aircraft  have 
only  flown  half  of  their  planned  test 
hours,  major  structural  defects  in  the 
wing  have  already  shown  up.  The  choice 
Ls  now  forced  upon  the  taxpayer  to  pay 
for  a  costly  redesign  of  the  wing  struc- 
ture or  to  accept  degraded  performance 
standards  to  keep  costs  down 

Yet  this  new  potential  degradation  of 
performance — and  consequently  mLssion 
performance — is  only  the  late.st  of  many 
which  have  been  discovered  In  the  test"? 
so  far.  For  exan-.Jle,  supersonic  speed  has 
been  reduced  37  percent,  there  has  been 
a  marked  reduction — the  exact  figures 
are  cla.sslfied — of  both  .supersonic  and 
subsonic  range,  takeoff  gross  weight  has 
increased  11  percent  and  takeoff  dis- 
tance has  Increased  15  percent.  Further- 
more, the  Air  Force  has  abandoned  some 
crew  safety  and  sunivabilltj'  features 
Just  to  keep  costs  estimates  from  sky- 
rocketing further  but  they  may  be  added 
later.  Examples  of  these  are  cancellation 
of  the  crew -escape  pod  in  favor  of  less 
satisfactory  although  cheaper  ejection 
.seats  and  cancellation  of  englne-ma.sking 
devices  which  would  protect  the  aircraft 
from  Infrared  missiles. 

It  has  been  said  that  the  few  months' 
possible  delay  which  this  amendment 
calls  for  win  do  grave  damage  to  our 
national  security,  but  we  have  testmiony 


by  the  Secretary  of  Defense  that  tne 
present  B-52  force,  which  has  been  ex- 
tensively modified  to  keep  up  with  the 
state  of  the  art  of  Soviet  defenses,  will 
last  until  the  1990s.  It  is  also  alleged 
that  even  a  short  delay  will  mean  that 
the  contractor  will  lose  its  .skilled  per- 
sonnel. In  respect  to  that  point,  the  G.^O 
tells  us  that  the  factory  workers  on  this 
project  are  already  at  a  low  level  due 
to  the  program  delays  and  that  new 
contractor  i>ersonnel  could  not  be  intro- 
duced fast  enough  to  meet  the  existing 
schedule.  Therefore,  this  amendment  will 
not  force  the  breaking  up  of  the  team 
at  the  factory. 

This  amendment  does  not  ask  for 
much.  It  asks  that  we  not  make  a  deci- 
sion on  the  advisability  of  production  of 
the  B-1  before  the  Air  Force,  the  techni- 
cal expert,  are  able  to  make  it  The  Air 
Force  admits  it  does  not  have  the  data 
to  make  a  production  decLsion  since  tests 
are  not  completed  and  operational  capa- 
bilities to  perform  the  strategic  mission 
not  proved.  The  Senate  should  not  take 
the  first,  perhaps  irrevocable,  steps  to 
produce  an  airplane  whi^^h  will  ccst  the 
taxpayer  $92  billion  over  tlie  next  30 
years  since  testing  is  far  from  complete. 
That  is  reason  enough  to  support  this 
amendment. 

Mr.  WEICKER.  Mr.  President  I  rise 
to  oppose  the  Culver  amendment  which 
delays  authorization  of  funds  for  the  B-1 
bomber. 

Unfortunately,  many  times  In  the  past 
our  examination  of  a  military  procure- 
ment bill  has  focused  on  ideological 
rather  than  technological  considerations. 
Instead  of  carefully  examining  the  func- 
tion, practicality,  and  co.st  of  a  particular 
piece  of  military  hardware,  wo  debate  it 
In  terms  of  its  symbolic  importance  to 
the  general  issue  of  defense  spending.  In 
that  way,  supporting  or  oppo.sing  a  par- 
ticular weapon  system  has  sometimes  be- 
come a  test  of  one's  feelings  about  de- 
tente, or  the  war  in  Vietnam,  or  even 
world  hunger. 

I  believe  the  times  demand  something 
more.  I  believe  the  realities  of  today's 
world  requires  us  to  dLssect  each  weap- 
ons system  In  careful,  analytical.  non- 
Ideological  terms.  Throw  out  party  con- 
siderations, throw  out  your  feelings  to- 
ward the  current  administration,  and 
throw  out  the  ideological  posturing.  Tliat 
Is  what  I  have  tried  to  do  during  my  8 
years  In  Washington. 

In  particular,  I  have  tried  to  oppose 
defen.se  spending  which  Is  ■R-asteful,  in- 
efficient, or  redundant,  while  supporting 
defense  spending  which  Ls  efficient,  nec- 
essary and  minimally  expensive.  And  it 
Is  on  that  basis  that  I  have  opposed  the 
ABM  missile  system,  opposed  the  Lock- 
heed loan,  opposed  the  F-18  fighter  plane, 
and  opposed  tlie  contiiiued  support  of  the 
corrupt  Thieu  regime  in  Vietnam.  I  tliink 
history  has  borne  me  out  on  all  tho.se 
choices. 

But  that  does  not  mean  that  I  will 
oppose  defense  spending  which  Ls  neces- 
sary to  protect  the  security  of  the  United 
States  in  the  years  and  decades  ahead. 
And  that  is  exactly  why  I  support  the 
development  of  the  B-1  bomber  sy.stem. 

Mr.  President,  the  last  B-52  bomber 
was  produced  in  1962.  Some  of  the  B-52s 


currently  in  service  are  already  almost 
20  years  old.  When  you  consider  the  long 
leadtime  necessary  to  develop  a  new- 
bomber,  it  becomes  obvious  that  if  we 
do  not  move  ahead  with  the  B-1  pro- 
gram, we  may  someday  be  sending 
American  pilots  into  combat  with  30- 
year-old  equipment.  Even  Senator  Gold- 
water  with  his  record  of  courage  in  the 
air  would  have  to  think  twice  about  such 
an  assignment. 

U  we  proceed  with  development  of  the 
B-1.  and  decide  next  spring  to  abandon 
the  pro.;ect.  it  would  cost  an  additional 
$110  million.  But  if  we  delay  the  project 
now.  and  start  again  in  5  months,  it  will 
cost  over  $490  million. 

For  5  years  Congress  has  funded  the 
development  of  the  B-1.  If  anything,  the 
reasons  for  continued  development  are 
even  more  compelling  now.  I  believe  in 
the  need  to  reduce  our  overall  level  of 
defense  spending.  But  the  B-1  is  not  the 
place  to  begin  the  cuttin.?.  I  believe  it  is 
one  weapons  system  that  makes  sense. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  place  in  the  Record  the  remarks 
of  the  Honorable  Secretary  of  the  Air 
Force.  Thoma.s  C.  Reed,  on  the  need  for 
the  B-1  bomber  in  America's  defen.se 
system. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Rf.m.-irks  by  Secretary  of  the  A:r  Force 

For  the  la.'-t  30  years  we  have  avoided  nu- 
clear war  arid  coercion  because  we  have  main- 
tained our  strength  Since  the  early  Sixties 
that  strength  ha.s  had,  as  Its  foundation,  a 
Triad  of  strategic  nuclear  forces:  land  based 
ICBMs,  submarine  launched  ballistic  mis- 
siles, and  manned  bombers. 

The  diversity  of  that  Triad  poses  an  in- 
soluble targeting  problem  to  any  potentla: 
aggressor.  Any  attack  that  might  seriously 
cripple  one  leg  of  the  Triad  constitutes  a 
clear  and  unambiguous  warning  to  the  other 
two.  There  is  no  known  way  to  attack  all 
three  slmultaneoiisly.  At  the  same  time  this 
Triad  provides  options  as  well  as  a  hedge 
against  technological  breakthroughs  that 
could  tempcrarily  endanger  any  one  system. 

Today  I  would  like  to  give  you  my  views  on 
why  the  manned  bomber  makes  a  unique 
contribution  to  the  Triad.  Obviously,  the 
manned  bomber  provides  the  most  flexlbUity. 
controllability,  and  mobility  In  times  of 
crisis,  the  manned  bomber  can  be  launched 
under  positive  control,  dispersed  from  Its 
main  bases,  or  even  placed  on  airborne  alert. 
Its  controllability  provides  time  for  assess- 
ment nnd  decision  on  both  sides  It  reduces 
the  potential  for  rapid.  Irreversible  escalation 
during  a  crlsis. 

The  manned  bomber  Involves  human  Judg- 
ment throughout  Its  mission,  from  launch  to 
final  weapons  delivery  It  has  been  tested  and 
proven  In  combat  Ehiring  the  1972  Line- 
backer attacks  on  Hanoi,  against  the  most 
concentrated  ground  defen.se  environment 
ever  assembled.  B-52  attrition  rat«s  were  only 
two  percent. 

The  bomber  force  acts  as  a  counter-balance 
to  the  Soviet  four-fold  advantage  in  missile 
throw  weight.  Today,  over  half  of  America's 
nuclear  power — mea-sured  in  megatons — Is 
allocated  to  the  bomber  force. 

But  our  current  bombers  are  aging.  In  1962 
the  same  is,>=ue  of  Time  Magazine  that  re- 
ported on  the  Cuban  MLssile  crisis  also  noted. 
in  an  obscure  six-line  item,  that  the  Air  Force 
had  accepted  delivery  of  the  last  production 
B  52.  Today,  those  aircraft  are  14  years  old. 
By  the  time  we  have  any  significant  Inven- 
tory of  B-ls  the  newest  B-52  will  be  20,  and 
some  25  years  old. 


At  the  same  time.  Soviet  air  defense  sys- 
tems are  increasing  In  sophistication.  We 
saw  a  first-hand  demonstration  in  the  Mid- 
Ea.'=t  War  of  1973 — and  they  have  progressed 
since  then. 

As  a  result  of  this  projected  threat  anc 
the  aging  of  our  bomber  force,  we  have  con- 
ducted extensive  studies  seeking  the  best, 
most  cost-effective  aircraft  to  maintain  the 
Triad  of  strategic  deterrence  through  this 
century. 

Several  necessary  characteristics  emerged : 
better  range  and  payload.  with  an  ability  to 
carry  a  variety  of  armaments,  a  small  radar 
cross  section;  enhanced  electronic  counter- 
measures;  and  a  fast  low-altitude  pei.etra- 
tion  capability  to  fly  under  and  mls:ead 
enemy  defenses  Studies  also  showed  a  neec 
for  better  pre-launch  survivability  through 
a  combination  of  rapid  takeoff,  fast  escape 
speed,  as  well  a?  structural  and  eiectromap- 
netlc  hardness  All  these  characteristics  have 
been  incorporated  into  the  B-1  bomber.  It 
will  be  an  aircraft  capable  of  adapting  to 
changing  times  and  defenses,  with  a  signifi- 
cantly greater  weapons  payload  then  the 
B-52,  and  It  should  have  a  long  and  useful 
life. 

Full  scale  development  work  on  the  B~l 
began  in  1970,  and  in  December,  1974.  the 
first  aircraft  wa.s  flown  A  second  aircraft  en- 
tered the  flight  test  program  or.  Apnl  1.  As 
of  today,  these  two  B-1  test  airplanes  have 
logged  over  147  hours  in  the  air. 

Throughout  Its  development,  the  Congress 
has  watched  the  B-1  program  closely.  At  their 
request,  the  Department  cf  Defen.se  last  year 
completed  another  comprehensive  analysis  of 
the  'f\iture  of  the  manned  bomber  That  ex- 
tensive study  reconfirmed  that  the  B-1  Is 
the  right  solution. 

The  Joint  Strategic  Bomber  Study  was 
based  on  realistic  and  highly  detailed  model- 
ing of  strategic  bomber  launch  and  pene- 
tration against  a  comprehensive  target  struc- 
ture. A  study  of  this  kind  is  nc  small  task — 
It  required  over  6,000  hours  of  computer  time 
and  consumed  40  man-years  of  e^ort 

T^ils  extensive  study  looked  at  six  force  al- 
ternatives, composed  of  appropriate'  mixes  of 
B-52S,  FB-nis,  and  B-ls  Several  rf  the 
force  mixes  also  Included  conceptual  aircraft 
such  as  a  "stretched"  FB-li:  a  modernized 
B-52  with  new  enelnes,  and  a  Boeinc  747- 
tvpe   st.andoff  cruise  missile   carrier 

In  the  studv,  each  of  the  forces  was  de- 
signed to  be  of  equal  cost;  effectiveness  wa.* 
asoessed  against  several  measures  i'lcludlng 
the  number  of  weapons  that  were  delivered 
to  target  Of  the  various  forces  examined, 
those  consisting  principally  of  B-ls  were — 
by  a  wide  margin — more  cost  effective 

We  believe  that  a  mix  of  B  Is  and  B-52s  Is 
what  we  need  to  insure  a  viable  bomber 
capability  into  the  next  century  I  say  a  mix 
because  we  are  well  aware  of  the  tremendous 
cost  of  any  new  aircraft.  We  are  currently 
planning  to  buy  only  244  B-ls,  as  compared 
to  the  742  B-52s  built  during  the  life  of  that 
program. 

We  envision  over  300  B-52s  remaining  In 
the  active  inventory  for  the  rest  of  this 
century.  We  expect  to  target  the  B-ls  against 
the  heavily  defended,  high  value  tarcrets  T^ie 
B-52.  with  the  addition  of  air  launched 
cruise  missiles,  would  be  used  to  attack  the 
less  heavily  defended  areas  We  think  this 
combination,  with  the  penetrating  bomber 
as  the  central  feature,  is  the  right  solution 
for  the  future  bomber  force. 

Not  everyone  In  this  country  agrees  with 
us.  Others  reach  different  conclusions,  based 
on  different  perceptions 

A  case  in  point  is  the  recent  study  of 
modernizing  the  bomber  force  published  by 
the  Brooking.';  Institution  The  authors  con- 
cluded that  the  B-1  program  should  be  ter- 
minated and  that  we  should  begin  develop- 
ment of  an  aircraft  that  would  be  able  to 
launch  long  range  cruise  missiles  whUe 
standing  far  off  from  enemy  territory.  They 
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viewed   such   an   approach   as  a   more   co«t- 
elTectlve  alternative. 

But  th?lr  conclusion  was  based.  In  part, 
upon  a  significant  difference  In  assumptions 
atx?ut  the  bomber's  role  The  Brookings  au- 
thors viewed  the  tximber  force  only  as  "In- 
HuraiK'e"  for  our  ballistic  missiles,  and  as 
sui  h  saw  a  need  for  It  to  perform  only  a 
minimum  "1960s-type"  mission — destruction 
of  50  of  the  largest  cities  in  the  Soviet  Union. 
But  the  world  Is  not  like  It  was  In  the 
19608.  By  no  stretch  of  the  Imagination  will 
It  be  so  In  the  1980s  The  required  tasks  are 
much  more  complex. 

Flexible  resp>onse  has  replaced  mutual  m- 
sured  destruction  as  our  strategic  doctrine. 
A  bomber  force  that  could  only  destroy  major 
cities  would  be  an  airborne  dinosaur,  con- 
tributing little  to  our  deterrent  posture. 

Even  more,  however,  the  Brookings  authors 
were  overly  optimistic  about  the  ability  of 
cruise  missiles,  flred  from  a  large  aircraft 
outside  the  Soviet  Union,  to  penetrate  1985 
Soviet  surface-to-air  missile  defenses  Those 
defen.ses  will  be  very  dynamic,  and  cruise 
missiles  may  not  be  very  effective  against 
the  high  value,  heavily  defended  urban  tar- 
gets. Cruise  missiles  lack  human  Judgment. 
Initially  they  will  have  no  significant  elec- 
tronic countermeasurea.  They  cannot  maneu- 
ver to  avoid  unforeseen  defenses. 

Next  Is  the  matter  of  costs.  To  modernize 
the  strategic  bomber  force  will  require  a 
substantial  financial  commitment  from  the 
nation.  The  authors  of  the  Brookings  Study 
think  the  force  could  be  modernized  more 
cheaply,  and  with  equal  effectiveness,  by  a 
standoff  747  type  cruise  missile,  rather  than 
the  B-1. 

The  B-1  program  through  1986  Is  expected 
to  cost  21.4  billion  dollars,  Including  expected 
Inflation  between  now  and  then.  By  dividing 
that  total  cost  by  the  number  of  airplanes 
we  expect  to  buy  over  a  ten  year  period,  the 
average  cost  of  each  airplane  Is  87  million 
dollars  in  what  are  known  as  "then-year" 
dollars. 

To  look  at  It  another  way,  let's  look  at 
"flyaway"  costs,  that's  the  cost  of  manu- 
facturing a  B-1  airplane.  It  doesn't  Include  a 
proration  of  the  development  costs.  You 
might  think  of  It  as  the  cost  of  adding,  or 
replacing,  one  alrcrEift  to  the  fleet.  The  B-1 
flyaway  cost,  in  fixed  1976  dollars,  is  $47 
million. 

To  put  these  costs  In  perspective,  consider 
the  cost  of  a  747.  about  $40  million  each. 
Those  commercial  transports  must  be  hard- 
ened and  upgraded  to  operate  In  the  mili- 
tary environment:  In-fllght  refueling  and 
other  endurance  features.  Increased  power 
supplies,  structural  and  electromagnetic 
hardening,  rapid  start  and  fast  escape  fea- 
tures, and  so  forth  must  be  added. 

We  have  had  experience  in  doing  Just  that. 
We  bought  four  747s  to  use  as  airborne  com- 
mand posts.  To  simply  "militarize"  one  costs 
an  additional  $25  million.  That  does  not  In- 
clude any  modifications  for  cruise  missile 
carriage  and  launching.  Thus,  a  military  737 
starts  at  $65  million  and  could  end  up  closer 
to  the  SlOO  million  that  our  airborne  com- 
mand posts  are  costing.  That's  not  exactly  a 
"cheap  and  easy"  alternative  to  the  B-1. 

None  of  this  Is  to  minimize  a  $21  billion 
Investment.  But  let's  put  It  in  context.  At 
the  height  of  World  War  II.  defense  con- 
sumed almost  40 "r  of  our  gross  national 
product.  During  Korea  that  figure  was  about 
13 ','«..  By  the  time  of  Vietnam,  the  figure  was 
about  9^,  .  Today  Its  under  6'",  .  Development 
and  acquisition  of  the  B-1  will  account  for 
less  than  2%  of  that  total  defense  commit- 
ment over  the  next  10  years.  To  say  that  we 
cannot  afford  the  B-l  does  not  make  sense 
to  me.  The  logical  questions  are  whether  It  is 
needed  and  will  work. 

Recently  the  Oovernment  Accounting  Of- 
fice (GAO)  performed  a  study  of  the  cost, 
schedule,    and   performance   aspects   of   the 


program,  including  flight  testing,  ground 
testing,  and  subsystems  development.  The 
OAO  Report  Is  a  factual  look  at  the  current 
status  of  the  Bl  program  and  should  prove 
useful  to  anyone  assessing  Its  merits 

The  Report  Identifies  some  problem  areas 
In  the  B-1  program,  and  there  are  some  hon- 
est differences  of  opinion  between  the  OAO 
and  the  Air  Force  about  the  significance  of 
these  problems  But  I  would  like  to  point 
out  that  the  B- 1  has  had  more  pre-produc- 
tion testing  than  any  military  aircraft  yet 
produced.  We  have  encovmtered  some  tech- 
nical problems;  that's  why  we  have  test  pro- 
grams. Any  development,  be  It  a  new 
lawnmower  or  a  new  airplane.  Involves  put- 
ting the  pieces  together  to  see  how  they 
work  The  problenvs  we  have  encountered  are 
routine,  typical  of  all  developmental  test 
programs,  and  corrective  steps  have  been 
taken. 

Nevertheless,  some  opponents  of  the  B-1 
program  have  been  quick  to  take  portions  of 
the  Q.AO  report  out  of  context  and  give  them 
wide  dissemination  as  evidence  that  the 
program  has  "run  Into  technical  problems." 

One  example;  It  was  reported  that  a  "cru- 
cial part  of  the  wing  .  .  .  broke  during  a 
test  "  What  was  not  said  was  that  the  test 
objective  was  to  determine  how  much  load 
the  structure  could  take  before  It  failed.  We 
Intended  to  make  It  break— and  It  did.  ex- 
actly where  we  predicted  It  would,  although 
It  took  a  greater  load  than  we  thought  U 
would.  We  made  a  public  announcement 
prior  to  the  test  of  what  we  Intended  to  do 
so  there  would  be  no  misunderstandings 

There  have  been  no  substantive  technical 
problems  that  will  Interfere  with  successful 
completion  of  the  test  program  nor  that 
would  preclude  entering  production. 

Another  proposal  concerning  the  B-1  is 
dangerous  because  It  a.ssumes  we  live  In  a 
friendly,  benign  world.  It  Is  argued  that  we 
should  wait  awh'.le.  .see  some  more  test  re- 
sults, let  another  Congress  review  the  mat- 
ter, and  so  forth. 

This  year  we  have  asked  the  Congress  for 
over  a  billion  dollars  to  commence  produc- 
tion of  the  B-1.  By  the  time  those  funds 
are  voted  and  we  are  ready  to  place  them  on 
contract,  three  aircraft  will  have  logged  over 
250  hours  of  flight  time.  Key  structures  will 
have  experienced  two  lifetime."?  of  fatigue 
testing.  By  any  measure  of  merit.  It  will  be 
time  to  proceed.  Even  if  we  place  these  pro- 
duction funds  on  contract  this  fall,  it  will 
be  1980  before  an  operational  aircraft  ap- 
pears at  a  SAC  wing.  It  v/lll  take  almost  a 
decade  until  we  have  a  full  B-1  force  In 
operation. 

In  sum.  I  believe  that  the  strategic  TVlad 
of  forces  offers  the  best  hope  for  maintaining 
a  viable  deterrer.t  posture  for  the  foresee- 
able future.  A  capable  manned  bomber  force 
is  essential  to  that  posture.  Agreement  that 
It  Is  essential  Is  growing  throughv^ut  the 
country,  and  Is  reflected  In  a  vote  taken  in 
the  House  of  Representatives  on  the  8th  of 
this  month.  At  that  time,  the  House  voted 
210  to  177  not  to  defer  B-1  production  until 
February  1977.  That  vote  reflects  not  only 
the  awareness  of  the  need  for  the  B-1.  but 
also  shows  a  sense  of  urgency. 

Just  prior  to  that  key  vote,  the  House 
Armed  Services  Committee  released  a  report 
that  states,  in  part: 

"The  Committee  has  Investigated  all  the 
alternatives  presented  by  the  various  studies 
and  concludes  that  the  B-1  bomber  ...  is 
required,  la  essential  ....  is  complementary 
to  the  other  legs  of  the  Triad,  Is  cost-effec- 
tive ,  .  .  .  and  Is  meeting  Its  major  mile- 
stones." 

The  B-1  Is  the  right  solution — In  terms  of 
cost.  In  terms  of  effectiveness  against  so- 
phisticated defenses,  and  In  terms  of  flexibil- 
ity. The  B-I.  with  the  other  modernized 
Clements  of  the  Triad,  will  help  us  face  the 
rset  of  this  century  with  confidence. 


Mr.  STENNIS.  I  thank  the  Senator  very 
much 

Mr.  President.  Is  there  anyone  who 
wishes  to  use  time  at  this  point  in  op- 
position to  this  amendment?  If  not,  I 
shall  be  glad  to  yield  back  my  time 

Mr.  CULVER.  I  am  glad  to  yield  back 
the  remainder  of  my  time,  too,  Mr. 
President 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  all 
time  yielded  back? 

The  Senator  from  South  Dakota  is 
recognized. 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr.  President,  I  call 
up  my  amendment  in  the  nature  of  a 
substitute  to  the  amendment  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  Iowa. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  South  Dakota  (Mr. 
McOovERN)  proposes  tike  following  amend- 
ment: 

On  page  15,  line  4.  strike  out  "$6.198,- 
300,000"  and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof 
"•5.146.800.000" 

On  page  37,  after  line  19,  insert  as  follows: 
"TITLE  VIII— OEN1ERAL 

"Src.  810.  (a)  None  of  the  funds  author- 
ized by  this  or  any  other  Act  may  be  ob- 
ligated or  expended  for  the  purpose  of  pro- 
curement In  connection  with  the  B-1  bomber 
aircraft  program. 

"(b)  The  Secretary  of  the  Defense  Is  di- 
rected to  csonduct  a  study  of  reasonable  and 
effective  national  defense  alternatives  to  the 
B-1  bomber  aircraft  program  and  to  submit 
the  results  of  such  study  to  the  Congress 
together  with  such  recommendations  a.<?  he 
deems  appropriate" 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr.  President,  this 
amendment  is  olTercd  as  a  substitute  to 
the  amendment  that  has  just  been  de- 
scribed by  the  Senator  from  Iowa.  There 
is  approximately  $15  bi  lion  in  the  com- 
mittee bill  for  the  B-1  bomber  for  the 
coming  fiscal  year.  Of  that  $1.5  billion, 
approximately  $i  billion  is  for  procure- 
ment costs  and  approximately  $.5  bil- 
lion Is  for  research  and  development. 
My  amendment  does  not  touch  the  re- 
search and  development  portion  of  the 
bill.  $432  million,  to  be  exact. 

The  amendment  does  two  things :  First 
of  all,  it  would  prevent  the  expenditure 
of  any  additional  funds  for  procurement 
of  the  B-1  bomber.  Second,  it  would  re- 
quire the  Secretary  of  Defense  to  con- 
duct studies  on  alternatives,  the  whole 
range  of  alternatives  to  the  B-1  bomber. 
and  report  back  Its  findings  to  Congre-ss 

Mr.  President,  first  of  all,  I  agree  with 
the  Senator  from  Arizona  (Mr  Gold- 
water*,  who  is  a  recognized  expert  on 
the  B-1  bomber.  I  agree  with  him  on 
three  points  that  he  has  made. 

First  of  all,  I  tlilnk  my  substitute 
amendment  is  a  more  direct  way  of 
getting  at  the  problem  of  whether  or  not 
we  ought  to  proceed  on  this  .system.  Sec- 
ond, I  agree  with  him  that  the  approach 
that  I  am  suggesting  here  places  Uie  re- 
sponsibility on  Congress,  where  It  be- 
longs. It  Is  our  obligation  to  authorize 
and  appropriate  funds  and  we  should  not 
pass  that  obligation  on  to  the  President 
of  the  United  States,  no  matter  who  he 
is.  So,  while  I  think  there  Ls  a  commend- 
able purpose  behind  the  amendment  of- 
fered by  the  Senator  from  Iowa.  I  think 
it  is  much  superior  for  us  to  face  up  to 
our  responsibility  ourselves. 
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We  complain  all  the  time  about  the 
encroachment  of  the  executive  on  the 
powers  of  Congres.s.  We  complain  about 
the  growiiip  concentration  of  executive 
power  in  the  White  House.  If  we  are  sin- 
cere about  that,  we  ought  to  confront 
this  problem  here,  in  the  Senate  of  the 
Umted  States.  On  that  point,  the  Sena- 
tor from  Arizona  and  I  are  in  full  agree- 
ment. 

There  is  a  third  point  on  which  I  not 
only  agree  with  the  Senator  from  Ari- 
zona, but  I  agree  with  the  chairman  of 
the  committee  iMr.  Cannon  >  and  others, 
that  the  B-1  is  a  beautiful  bomber.  There 
Ls  no  question  in  my  mind  that  this  is 
probably  the  best  bomber  that  ha.";  ever 
been  put  on  the  drawing  board.s.  I  am 
willing  to  concede  that  it  will  do  everj-- 
thlng  that  its  advocates  say  that  it  will. 
I  think  it  will  be  just  as  destructive  and 
just  as  devastating  as  they  claim.  There 
is  nothing  that  I  have  heard  claimed  for 
the  B-1  that  I  want  to  dispute  here  this 
afternoon.  I  am  willing  to  concede  all  of 
these  points. 

If  it  carries  anv  weight  with  nnyone 
here.  I  would  even  point  out  that  I  used 
to  be  a  bomber  pilot,  although  that  was 
a  goad  many  years  ago,  when  bombers 
onlv  cost  about  $200,000  apiece.  The  one 
we  are  talking  about  here  this  afternoon 
will  cost  about  $100  million  apiece. 

The  question  that  I  should  like  us  to 
feus  on  is  not  whether  or  not  the  B-1 
is  a  good  bombpr.  It  seem<^  to  me  that 
we  can  concede  that  It  is  the  best  of  Its 
kind  Tlie  que^^tion  Ls  whether  we  have 
any  need  for  thl.s  additional  destructive 
capability  in  the  American  arsenal. 

At  the  present  time,  if  we  do  not  build 
another  warhead  for  the  bombers  we 
now  have  or  for  the  submarine;:  or  the 
land-based  missiles  that  we  now  have, 
we  have  the  capacity,  this  afternoon,  to 
launch  40  nuclear  warheads  against 
every  single  city  in  the  Soviet  Union 
above  100,000  population  They  have 
the  capacity  to  launch  17  warh.eads 
against  every  American  city  above  100- 
000.  What  this  adds  up  to,  Mr.  President. 
Is  the  blunt  and  uncomfortable  fact  that 
either  side  has  the  capacity  to  utterly 
pulverize  the  other  if  nuclear  war  comes. 

I  do  not  think  that  any  Senator,  re- 
gardless of  how  he  feels  about  the  B-1. 
would  seriously  argue  that  there  is  going 
to  be  very  much  left,  if  nuclear  war 
comes.  In  either  country,  to  say  nothing 
of  the  rest  of  the  world. 

What  is  our  nuclear  capability  in  brief. 
Mr.  President?  We  have  5.000  nuclear 
warheads  now  in  place  on  the  41  Polari.^- 
Poseidon  submarines  that  are  already 
in  operation.  We  are  preparing  another 
4,000  warheads  that  we  can  launch  from 
10  Trident  submarines.  Each  one  of 
those  submarines  carries  408  weapons. 
But  we  shall  not  count  that  Let  us 
eliminate  that  from  consideration,  since 
they  are  not  presently  In  place. 

We  have  420  B-52's  and  FB-llls  that 
are  capable  of  carrying  some  1.600  war- 
heads. The  thing  we  need  to  keep  In 
mind,  Mr.  President,  is  that  no  one 
denies  that  those  B-52's  and  FB-lll's. 
which  are  superior  to  the  bombers  the 
Soviets  have  in  their  bomber  force,  are 


going  to  be  operational  until  well  into 
tiie  1990's 

So  I  am  not  suggesting  here  that  we 
abandon  any  leg  of  the  triad.  We  have 
the  best  bomber  fleet  of  any  country  in 
the  world  and  that  bomber  fleet  will  con- 
tinue to  be  operational  until  well  into  the 
1990s 

The  third  area  of  nuclear  warhead 
capability  is  the  2.300  warheads  that  we 
have  on  our  Minuteman  missiles. 

The  Secretary  of  Defense,  In  his  most 
recent  report,  has  told  us  that  we  have 
8,900  nuclear  warheads  on  these  three 
legs  of  the  triad,  and  that  the  Soviets 
might  reach  as  many  as  3.500  by  this 
summer.  In  other  words,  we  have  them 
outnumbered  by  approximately  3  to  1. 
And  yet  what  Is  being  proposed  here  is  on 
top  of  all  this  superiority  that  we  add 
another  system  at  an  eventual  cost  over 
the  life  of  that  system  of  nearly  $90 
billion 

What  I  would  plead  for  Senators  to 
consider,  Mr  President,  is  whether  at  a 
time  when  we  are  already  faced  with 
the  inflationarj-  pressures  that  now  con- 
front the  country,  at  a  time  when  the 
Pre,sident  has  found  it  necessary  to  veto 
legislation  in  the  last  counle  of  weeks, 
including  the  child  care  hill  which  L'=  es- 
timated to  cost  about  S125  million,  a  bill 
that  he  vetoed  on  the  ground  that  it 
was  inflationary  and  would  strain  the 
budget,  that  wc  think  seriously  before  we 
move  ahead  on  the  procurement  of  a 
svstem  that  is  poinp  to  co.st  almost  as 
much  for  a  sinple  bomber  as  it  would 
have  cost  for  this  entire  child  care  bill 
that  the  President  saw  fit  to  veto. 

Keep  in  mind.  Mr.  President,  that  In 
this  bill  that  is  now  before  us  there  is 
about  a  29-percent  Increase  in  strategic 
spendine  in  the  face  of  these  overwhelm- 
ins:  figures  that  I  have  already  cited. 

I  suppose  it  Is  possible  for  people  on 
both  sides  to  cite  distineuished  author- 
ities In  support  of  their  position,  but  I 
would  call  the  attention  of  the  Senate- 
to  the  fact  that  the  Federation  of  Amer- 
ican Scientists  has  come  our  foursquare 
aiainst  the  B-1  bomber.  Mr.  McGeorsre 
Bundy.  whom  no  one  has  ever  described 
as  a  dove,  has  come  out  strongly  against 
it.  has  said  it  would  be  outrageous  for 
as  to  proceed  with  thLs  unnecessary  over- 
kill 

Tlie  former  Secretary  of  Defen'^e.  Mr 
Clark  Clifford,  has  taken  the  same  posi- 
tion, and  so  on  down  the  line. 

So.  Mr.  President,  without  burdening 
the  Senate  with  arcruments  that  every- 
one has  heard  over  and  over  apain.  I 
hope  that  in  the  lisrht  of  the  circum- 
>;tances  the  Senate  would  agree  to  pre- 
vent any  further  expenditure  on  pro- 
curement of  the  B-1  bomber  In  this  cur- 
rent fiscal  budget,  and  that  we  move 
ahead  with  a  reasonable  study  on  alter- 
natives to  it.  and  I  hope  this  amendment 
will  be  adop'^ed. 

To  save  the  time  of  the  Senate.  Mr. 
President.  I  a.sk  unanimous  consent  that 
several  supporting  documents  going  Into 
the  argmnents  more  in  detail  be  printed 
at   this   point   in   the    Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 


rial  was  ordered  to  be   printed   In   the 

Record,  as  follows: 

Testimont    SuBMrrTED    BY    Senator    George 

MCGOVEKN      TO     THE      SENATE      ARMED      SERV- 
ICES    Committee 

Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  Com- 
mittee. I  would  like  to  emphasize  two  por- 
tions of  the  fy  1977  Department  of  Defense 
authorization  request  which  I  be'.ieve  have, 
for  dlSerent  reasons,  the  most  serious  im- 
plications for  our  strat-eglc  posture  in  the 
years  ahead.  They  are  the  B-1  strategic 
bomber  and  the  strategic   cruise  mlssUe 

As  members  of  the  Committee  know,  my 
reservations  about  the  B-1  bomber  go  back 
to  the  days  when  It  was  stUl  called  the  Ad- 
vanced Manned  Strategic  Aircraft.  My  con- 
cern is  not  that  this  is  an  unnecessarily 
provocative  system — Indeed,  I  suspect  even 
the  Russians  would  like  to  see  us  build  It, 
on  the  grounds  that  if  we  do  not,  the  funds 
might  well  go  Into  something  that  poses 
a  more  significant  threat.  On  the  contrary-, 
my  objection  to  the  B-1  program  is  simply 
that  It  calls,  needlessly,  for  more  expendi- 
tures than  can  possibly  be  tustlfled  for  the 
limited  roles  strategic  bombers  can  be  re- 
lied upon  to  perform. 

The  cruise  missile  Is  a  dlHerent  matter. 
Again,  it  is  a  subject  I  have  raised  before, 
in  an  amendmnet  to  the  defense  appropria- 
tions blU  last  year  That  was  an  attempt  to 
postpone  flight  tests  of  modern  cruise  mis- 
siles until  we  had  a  chance  to  examine 
thoroughly  the  arms  control  consequences 
of    these    systems. 

As  I  will  argue  *.n  more  detail  later  on.  I 
think  the  cruise  missile  is  a  prime  example 
of  technology  outrunning  good  sense.  Either 
the  sea  launched  or  the  air  launched  version 
has  the  capacity  to  destroy  cur  remaining 
opportunities  for  comprehensive,  verifiable 
Ilmlis  on  strategic  arms  Beyond  that,  il  we 
can  bring  ourselves  to  look  beyond  the  satis- 
faction of  a  temporary  technical  lead,  I 
think  we  will  find  that  we  are  touching  off 
a  competition  that  wii:  a  few  years  hence 
put  us  at  a  relative  disadvantage  m  the 
overall  strategic  balance  with  the  Soviet 
Union. 

Let  me  make  one  other  preliminary  ob- 
servation. I  do  not  propose  to  make  a  tech- 
nical challenge  to  either  of  these  systems 
The  members  of  this  Committee  are  as  well 
equipped  as  any  member  of  Congress  can  be 
to  dl.Ncrlmlnate  between  promise  and  per- 
formance, and  to  separate  hopes  from  ex- 
pectations, on  whether  these  systems  w:II 
work.  To  some  extent  our  conclusions  In  that 
regard  must  come  down  to  a  reliance  on  the 
military  and  civilian  managers  of  these  pro- 
grams. 'We  have  neither  the  time  nor  the 
expertise  to  make  the  necessary  !>clentlfic 
evaluations.  Even  so.  the  hearings  and  the 
inquiries  undertaken  by  the  Committee  and 
by  the  Research  and  Development  Subcom- 
mittee— and  I  have  been  following  the 
printed  records — have  generated  an  abun- 
dance of  Information  upon  which  disinter- 
ested technical  judgments  can  be  based.  I 
certainly  need  not  repeat  for  the  Committee 
what   has  already  been  said. 

But  as  we  have  no  special  competence  In 
the  technical  areas,  there  is  ar.  area  where 
everv  member  of  this  Committee  has  more 
skill"  than  even  the  loftiest  official  in  the 
Department  of  Defense  And  they  know  It 
too.  If  they  are  best  equipped  to  tell  us  what 
a  specific  system  will  do.  we  hare  the  ability— 
and  the  responsibility — to  decide  whether 
It  is  something  this  country  needs  to  be 
able  to  do.  The  Congress  has  an  obligation 
to  think  beyond  the  performance  of  this  or 
that  weapon,  and  to  consider  how  it  squares 
with  the  rest  of  the  Pentagon  program,  with 
the  rest  of  the  national  government  s  respon- 
sibilities, and  with  an  appropriate  American 
role  In  the  world. 
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These  are  not  military  or  technical  ques- 
tions. They  are  political  questions,  and  they 
are  beyond  the  competence  of  the  military. 
Indeed,  I  think  we  have  gone  too  far  In  the 
direction  of  vilifying  the  Armed  Services  for 
what  should  be  regarded  as  civilian  mistakes. 
That  does  not  mean  the  military  tends  more 
often  to  be  right.  On  the  contrary.  I  think 
some  of  the  requests  In  this  budget  are 
wholly  unreasonable.  The  problem  la  that 
civilian  managers  both  In  the  Executive 
Branch  and  in  the  Congress  have  relied  on 
the  military  for  Judgments  they  should  not 
be  expected  to  provide.  We  have  expected  too 
much  of  them,  and  too  Uttle  of  ourselves. 
The  B-1   Bomber 

The  B-1  bomber  is  the  most  prominent 
current  example  of  my  point. 

There  have  been  some  technical  and  man- 
agement problems  over  the  life  of  the  pro- 
gram. We  now  know  that  It  will  weigh  more, 
require  more  distance  to  take  off,  have  a 
shorter  unrefueled  range,  and  fly  slower 
than  originally  planned.  At  the  same  time 
the  costs  have  Jumped  from  a  Uttle  over  $12 
billion  In  June  of  1971  to  nearly  $22  billion 
now,  due  In  substantial  part  to  a  ridiculous- 
ly low  inflation  factor  In  the  1971  projection. 
Thanks  to  a  recent  study  published  by 
the  Brookings  Institution,  we  also  have  what 
we  have  needed  for  a  number  of  years — an 
authoritative  estimate  of  what  the  entire 
manned  bomber  program  will  cost,  not  Just 
to  buy  the  B-1  but  to  carry  out  the  entire 
bomber  program  planned  by  the  Air  Force. 
According  to  Alton  H,  Quanbeck  and  Archie 
L.  Wood,  authors  of  the  Brookings  study, 
Modernuing  the  Strategic  Bomber  Force,  the 
bomber  force  now  envisioned  will  cost  the 
American  taxpayer  a  little  under  $92  billion 
over  the  next  ten  years. 

Now  those  matters  are  on  the  table.  I  find 
Uttle  reason  to  doubt  either  the  procure- 
ment cost  estimates  supplied  now  by  the 
Pentagon  or  the  operational  program  costs 
projected  by  Brookings.  And  I  do  not  doubt 
that  the  B-1  will  perform  roughly  up  to  the 
standards  described  by  the  Air  Force,  espe- 
cially since  the  first  prototype  has  been  fly- 
ing for  a  number  of  months. 

But  that  Is  hardly  the  end  of  the  issue.  On 
the  contrary.  It  Is  Just  the  beginning 
Granted  the  B-1  will  do  what  they  say.  do 
we  need  It?  Is  It  worth  It? 

That  obviously  requires  some  examina- 
tion of  the  bomber's  role  In  our  overall 
strategic  posture. 

Much  of  the  argument  starts  with  a 
given— that  we  must  maintain  a  triad  of 
strategic  systems,  implying  three  legs  of 
equal  Importance.  I  recall  hearing  the  prin- 
ciple described  once  as  similar  to  the  three- 
legged  mUklng  Btool;  It  Is  axiomatic  that 
one  leg  cannot  be  shorter  or  longer  than 
the  other  two.  lest  the  stool  be  unstable  and 
the  milkman  fall  off. 

That  Is  the  premise  which  requires  con- 
stant modernization  of  all  three  legs  of  the 
deterrent.  The  managers  of  each  of  the  three 
legs — ICBMs.  SLBMs  and  bombers — operate 
on  the  assumption  that  If  there  Is  even  a 
brief  gap  In  the  ability  of  their  one  system 
to  deliver  its  warheads  on  target,  then  the 
whole  strategic  purpose  wUl  falL 

Yet,  all  of  these  systems  have  an  Identi- 
cal purpose — to  deter  nuclear  conflict.  There 
are  arguments  over  variations  In  the  scope 
of  the  disaster  we  must  prepare  to  prevent 
But  there  Is  no  dispute  over  the  fact  that 
the  Job  of  all  three  strategic  joffenslve  sys- 
tems Is  to  prevent,  by  guaratiAeelng  an  ap- 
propriate response,  any  nuclea  attack  upon 
the  United  States,  whether  It  Is  a  surprise 
all-out  attack  on  our  cities  or  say,  the  dls- 
tructlon  of  a  single  U.S.  mlllt^fy  target. 

So  I  suggest  that  since  th«y  are  all  de- 
signed for  the  same  Job,  the  first  point  at 
which  Congress  must  take  a  broader  view  Is 
in  setting  aside  parochial  concepts  and  In 
considering  the  TrUd  as  a  whole. 


Once  that  Is  done  It  becomes  clear  that 
by  the  very  nature  of  the  systems,  the  bomb- 
er leg  Is,  in  fact,  shorter  than  the  other  two. 
As  members  of  the  Committee  know,  we 
now  maintain  1054  operational  ICBM-t — 84 
heavy  Titans.  450  Mlnuteman  lis.  and  660 
Mlnuteman  Ills  with  multiple  Independent- 
ly targetable  reentry  vehicles.  ICBMs  are  our 
most  accurate  missiles  They  can  strike  a 
variety  of  targets,  from  "soft"  urban  and 
Industrial  centers  to  military  bases  or.  ix)a- 
slbly,  missile  sites.  They  will  hit  those  tar- 
gets In  30  minutes  or  les.s  after  launch.  Under 
the  new  Command  Data  Buffer  System  and 
sUo  upgrade  program,  we  will  be  able  to  re- 
target Individual  Mlnuteman  III  missiles 
within  36  minutes  after  such  a  decision  Is 
made. 

Deterrence  Is  a  mental,  rather  than  physi- 
cal, condition.  It  cannot  be  precisely  quan- 
tified, since  there  Is  no  way  to  measure  how 
much  assured  destruction  It  takes — one  city, 
ten,  one  hundred,  or  more — to  convince 
Soviet  decisionmakers  that  an  attack  would 
be  a  foolish,  no  win.  suicidal  proposition. 

But  there  Is  plainly  a  point  of  diminish- 
ing deterrent  returns.  If  the  Kremlin  Is  not 
deterred  by  the  guarantee  that  we  can  strike 
1.000  cities.  It  will  not  be  the  more  deterred 
by  our  ability  to  strike  a  few  more  villages 
and  towns. 

So  It  seems  to  me  that  Just  our  ICBM  force, 
with  a  capacity  to  strike  more  than  2,000 
separate  targets,  constitutes  an  ample  deter- 
rent alone.  And  It.  alone,  can  be  a  deterrent 
against  both  large  and  small  wars.  Because 
of  Its  accuracy,  we  can  threaten  to  respond 
with  a  few  missiles  or  many,  against  cities 
or  military  targets,  depending  on  the  nature 
of  the  attack.  I  frankly  have  grave  doubts 
about  this  thesis  that  there  may  be  a  gen- 
tlemanly nuclear  war  In  which  each  side 
singly  shot  at  a  few  of  the  other  sides  mis- 
siles or  bases.  But  If  It  Is  our  doctrine  to  have 
a  flexible  response  to  deter  smaller  wars,  the 
ICBM  still  fills  the  bill. 

There  Is,  of  course,  one  matter  of  con- 
cern. Both  we  and  the  Soviet  Union  have 
agreed.  In  SALT  I.  that  neither  side  will 
deploy  active  defenses  against  incoming  bal- 
ll.stlc  missile  warheads.  But  we  do  have  to 
consider  the  possibility  that  large  Soviet  SS- 
17.  SS-18.  and  SS-19  missiles,  with  MIRVs. 
could  conceivably  strike  fixed-base  ICBMs 
before  they  are  launched. 

I  am  frankly  not  as  alarmed  as  some  by 
that  development,  because  I  doubt  whether 
It  has  much  effect  on  the  deterrent  Impact 
of  Mlnuteman.  First  of  all.  It  has  no  signif- 
icant Impact  on  the  ability  of  Mlnuteman  to 
deter  an  attack  by  a  few  missiles — even  If. 
as  seems  most  Improbable,  the  attack  were 
on  a  portion  of  the  Mlnuteman  force.  Any 
commander  contemplating  such  an  attack 
would  certainly  know  that  we  could  still 
respond.  In  measured  fashion,  with  those 
Mlnutemen  which   had   not  been  struck. 

Beyond  that,  even  if  ICBMs  were  all  we 
had,  consider  the  logical  obstacles  a  Soviet 
leader  would  have  to  leap  In  order  to  con- 
template a  full  scale  counterforce  attack  up- 
on Mlnuteman. 

At  the  outset  he  would  have  to  have  ab- 
solute confldence  In  the  reliability  and  ac- 
curacy of  his  missiles— In  complex  svstems 
which  have  never  been  tested  in  numbers  or 
In  anger.  For  he  would  be  certain  that  If 
even  a  small  portion  failed,  his  society  would 
be  wiped  out.  Would  we  have  such  faith  In 
our  systems? 

In  that  process  he  would  also  have  to  dis- 
count the  fratricidal  effects  of  his  own  mis- 
siles— a  condition  which  many  experts  be- 
lieve consigns  the  concept  of  a  comprehen- 
sive counterforce  strike  to  the  realm  of  the 
absurd.  Our  Mlnuteman  fields  are  clusters 
of  silos.  If  one  Soviet  ICBM  struck  one  Mln- 
uteman, the  explosion  would  at  the  same 
time  destroy  other  Incoming  Soviet  ICBMs. 
or  at  least  blow  them  off  course.  So  If  these 


were  an  attempt  to  destroy  all  Mlnutemen 
at  once,  most  would  probably  be  spared.  If. 
on  the  other  hand,  the  attack  were  stag- 
gered to  avoid  fratricidal  effects,  we  would 
have  ample  warning,  from  the  time  the  first 
Soviet  missiles  struck,  to  launch  the  re- 
mainder. 

Further,  perhaps  still  more  decisively,  the 
Soviet  leader  would  have  to  be  thoroughly 
confident  that  we  would  not  launch  our 
missiles  from  under  attack;  that  we  would 
not  respond  until  after  his  missiles  had 
struck.  We  do  not  want  to  establish  a  "launch 
on  warning"  posture.  Our  surveillance  sys- 
tems could  be  wrong,  after  all;  It  Is  safer  to 
wait,  and  be  sure  But  the  point  here  Is  dif- 
ferent. It  Is  not  our  intentions,  but  the  So- 
viet leader's  perceptions,  that  control.  He 
knows  that  physically  we  can  launch  on 
warning;  hence  there  is  no  way  he  can  be 
certain  that  we  will  not.  A  leader  who  would 
launch  a  first  strike  under  those  conditions 
would  have  to  be  mad.  And  madness  is  some- 
thing we  cannot  deter  no  matter  how  large 
or  varied  our  force. 

Finally,  this  analysis  leaves  out  steps  we 
are  preparing  to  take  to  protect  our  ICBMs 
from  counterforce  attack,  without  even  con- 
sidering the  other  legs  of  the  Triad.  Secre- 
tary Rumsfeld  points  out  In  his  posture 
statement,  for  example,  that, 

"To  ensure  that  there  will  be  an  option  to 
deploy  a  modernized  and  survlvable  ICBM 
force  In  the  future  .  .  .  the  Department  pro- 
poses to  move  forward  In  an  orderly  and  de- 
liberate manner  with  the  key  components  of 
air-  and  land-moveable  ICBM  systems." 

So  If  we  are  still  concerned  about  the  ICBM 
leg  of  our  deterrent,  we  have  this  further  as- 
surance that  a  Soviet  ability  to  attack  our 
ICBMs  will  remain  beyond  the  Soviets  reach. 
And.  we  must  remind  ourselves,  our  ICBMs 
are  not  alone^far  from  It 

We  also  operate  a  combination  of  41  Po- 
laris and  Poseidon  submarines,  with  656  sea- 
launched  ballistic  missiles.  Twenty-seven  of 
those  submarines,  out  of  a  planned  31,  have 
now  been  equipped  with  Poseidon  MIRVed 
missiles  Though  less  accurate  than  ICBMs 
and  therefore  not  as  well  suited  for  respond- 
ing against  military  sites,  those  SLBMs  make 
up  another  Independent  deterrent  force,  ca- 
pable of  striking  thousands  of  targets.  Be- 
cause they  are  stationed  closer  to  Soviet  ter- 
ritory, their  flight  times  are  even  shorter 
than  those  of  ICBMs. 

Although  there  Is  no  fear  that  the  sub- 
marine force  Is  vulnerable  to  counterforce 
attack,  we  are  already  moving,  nonetheless, 
to  expand  It  and  make  It  more  secure.  The 
Trident  construction  program  will  add  ten 
larger  and  quieter  submarines,  with  longer 
range  missiles,  giving  the  system  millions 
more  square  miles  of  ocean  to  hide  In. 

So  our  Soviet  leader  planning  a  first  strike 
would  have  to  make  yet  another  senseless 
assumption— that  if  he  did  attack  our  ICBMs, 
we  would,  for  some  reason,  withhold  our 
SLBMs.  It  Is  an  assumption  no  rational  being 
would  make. 

Hence,  between  our  ICBMs  and  our  SLBMs 
we  are  maintaining  and  modernizing  two 
Independent  forces  for  maximum  deterrence 
of  nuclear  war.  Between  them  they  have 
sufficient  flexibility  to  attack  a  full  range  of 
targets,  and  sufficient  explosive  capacity  to 
de??troy  any  adversary  many  times  over.  Be- 
tween them.  I  suggest  they  can  perform 
virtually  everything  we  can  expect  of  our 
nuclear  arsenal.  F^.irther,  since  deterrence  Is 
as  much  a  mental  process  as  a  physical  one, 
I  also  suggest  that  the  greatest  threat  to 
our  deterrent  of  late  has  been  the  constant 
litany  of  comparative  weakne.ss  we  keep  hear- 
ing from  the  Department  of  Defense  Otir 
deterrent  Is  secure.  I  only  hope  Soviet  leaders 
do  not  start  believing  what  we  keep  telling 
ourselves. 

I  stress,  again,  that  conclusions  are  based 
far  less  on  technical  matters  than  on  a  per- 
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ceptlon  of   how   rational   beings  benave.   At 
bottom  thlfl  Is  a  political  question — an  eval 
uatlon   of   what    we   must   have,    to   avert   a 
poiiftcaJ  decision  by  any  adversary  to  launch 
a  nuclear  war. 

What  role  remains,  then,  for  manned 
bombers? 

They  begin  as  the  shorter  leg  of  the  Triad 
for  a  fairly  straightforward  reasons.  ICBMs 
and  SLBMs  have  flight  times  measured  in 
minutes,  and — because  of  SALT  and  tech- 
nical limitations — we  postulate  no  defense 
against  them.  Msuined  bombers  take  hours 
to  reach  their  targets — upwards  of  eight 
hours  even  for  the  supersonic  B-1.  And  while 
there  Is  Uttle  doubt  about  the  ability  of  even 
the  existing  B-52/FB111  force  to  penetrate, 
there  Is  no  negotiated  bar  to  bomber  de- 
fenses, and  It  Is  conceivable  that  an  effective 
system  could  be  built.  So  long  as  we  place 
missiles,  then,  they  form  the  front  line  of 
defense,  if  nuclear  war  were  to  happen,  it 
would  most  likely  be  over  before  the  bombers 
arrived. 

Nonetheless,  Secretary  of  Defense  Rums- 
feld explains  li\  his  FY1977  Defense  Depart- 
ment report  that  bombers, 

"...  provide  for  a  measured  warning  In 
crisis,  offer  an  essential  hedge  against  failure 
in  our  missile  forces,  and  complicate  Soviet 
attack  and  defense  planning.  They  also  pro- 
vide a  visible  show  of  resolve  and  constitute 
a  flexible,  multipurpose  system." 

I  do  not  dismiss  all  of  that.  But  I  do  ques- 
tion how  Important  It  Is.  and  how  much  It 
should  cost. 

It  may  be  useful,  for  example,  to  put 
bombers  In  the  air  In  a  teuse  situation,  as 
a  show  of  resolve.  It  has  been  argued  the 
manned  bomber  Is  the  only  system  with 
which  we  can  take  visible  steps  toward  war 
and  then  stop  short,  by  recalling  thi 
bombers. 

That  Is  true.  But  the  proponents  of  this 
argument  must  admit  that  it  assumes  a 
rather  primitive  level  of  Intelligence  in  the 
Kremlin — that  they  can  be  deterred  by  the 
bom'oer":  because  they  can  see  them,  but  that 
they  will  not  be  deterred  by  the  missiles 
because  they  are  Immobile  until  they  are 
launched. 

It  may  also  be  useful  to  use  bombers  to 
"complicate  Soviet  attack  and  defense  plan- 
ning" On  the  defense  side,  however  the 
Issue  has  been  substantially  re.«olved  by  the 
SALT  I  treaty.  In  which  both  sides  have 
agreed  to  remain  vulnerable  to  missile  at- 
tack. It  Is  true  that  an  ABM  system  woiild 
not  work  against  low-flying  bombers.  But 
they  have  agreed  not  to  build  an  ABM.  And 
If  they  should  violate  the  treaty,  we  con  FtUl 
forecast  one  of  two  options — either  that  our 
best  and  least  costly  choice  would  be  to  flood 
the  defense  by  deploying  more  MIRVs.  or 
else  that  the  new  defense  will  be  In  a  realm, 
such  as  lasers,  which  would  be  equally  effec- 
tive against  missiles  and  bombers.  In  either 
case  the  Investment  In  bombers  does  not 
seem  worthwhile. 

There  Is  more,  however,  to  the  argument 
that  manned  bombers  further  complicate  the 
situation  for  a  Soviet  leader  who  Is  thinking 
about  launching  a  counterforce  strike.  For 
accuracy,  he  would  have  to  use  ICBMs 
against  our  ICBMs.  But  the  alert  bomber 
force  could  be  launched  from  underneath 
the  attack.  55ovlet  SLBMs  might  be  able  to 
strike  our  bombers  on  the  pround.  but  that 
certainly  gives  sufficient  notice  that  an  attack 
was  underway  to  cause  vis  to  launch  our 
ICBMs.  Given  the  warnings  and  flight  times 
Involved,  It  would  be  Impossible  to  attack 
both  at  once 

But  I  have  Ju.st  reviewed  a  5;erle."=  of  fatal 
compllcatlon.s  any  Soviet  flrst-strlker  must 
weigh  before  he  even  starts  worrying  about 
bombers.  He  must  have  absolute  confldence 
In  his  systems;  he  must  worry  about  fratri- 
cidal effects;  he  must  be — and  cannot  be — 
certain  that  we  will  not  launch  our  ICBMs 
on  warning;  he  must  count  on  our  being  so 


cooperative  as  to  not  thwart  his  strategy  by 
deploying  land  mobile  or  air  mobile  missiles; 
he  must — and  cannot — discount  thousands 
of  SLBM  warheads  which  he  cannot  strike 
before  launch  and  cannot  intercept.  On  top 
of  all  of  that,  the  bomber  is  a  sixth  level  of 
complication.  How  much  complication  Is 
enough?  And  how  much  Is  it  worth,  com- 
pared to  programs  that  would  directly  rein- 
force the  first  five. 

We  are  told  that  manned  bombers  are 
"flexible."  Again.  It  Is  a  small  incremental 
value.  In  response  to  a  limited  attack,  a  few 
bombers  can  be  sent  to  strike  a  variety  of 
targets.  But  It  Is  also  possible  to  send  a  few 
ICBMs  with  greater  assurance,  against  the 
.sairie  kinds  of  targets,  as  a  measured  response. 
Or  In  the  midst  of  nuclear  war,  it  Is  con- 
ceived under  some  scenarios  that  bombers 
have  a  unique  damage  limiting  role — that 
they  could  observe  and  strike  any  Soviet 
ICBMs  which  had  not  yet  been  flred.  Frankly. 
I  have  always  wondered  how  we  c^n  presume 
that  the  Soviets  would  be  so  solicitous  as  to 
wthhold  those  missiles  until  our  bombers 
could  get  there  to  knock  them  out.  And  if 
the  mission  is  to  destroy  empty  silos  to  as- 
sure that  they  cannot  be  reloaded.  I  wonder 
how  much  value  that  wCl  be  to  a  society 
which  has  already  absorbed  thousands  cf 
warheads  from  submarines  and  ICBMs.  Any 
damage  the  bombers  could  prevent  would 
have  already  been  done 

Next,  consider  the  bomber  as  a  "hedge 
■  agaln>t  the  failure  of  our  missile  forces." 
The  warheads  have  been  tested  The  mlssUes 
have  been  tested  at  full  operational  ranges. 
We  have  the  fullest  confidence  that  they  will 
work.  More  Importantly,  regardless  of  our 
level  of  confldence,  any  adversary  planning 
an  attack  must  assume  that  they  will  per- 
form. And  If  nuclear  war  comes  neverthe- 
less, they  will  have  failed  before  they  are 
flred. 

Finally,  It  Is  said  that  the  strategic  bomber 
Is  a  "multi-purpose"  weapon.  I  assume  that 
is  another  way  of  saying  that  it  has  rcles 
beyond  that  of  participating  in  the  deter- 
rence of  nuclear  war.  There  is  one  such  case: 
If  we  are  engaged  in  another  \'ietn&m-type 
war,  it  might  make  some  military  tense  to 
send  strategic  bombers  against  undefended 
targets,  as  we  did  in  Vietnam.  But  :t  would 
be  foolish  to  use  them  against  defended  tar- 
gets, as  we  alsfi  did  briefly  in  V'letnam  with 
B-52S.  Strategic  bombers  are  co.'^t -effective 
In  nuclear  w:-.r  because  of  the  eiiormity  of 
their  payload  and  the  fact  that  only  one 
mission  Is  Involved.  In  conventional  war, 
even  a  three  percent  attrition  rate  would 
wipe  out  the  entire  bomber  force  .assigned 
in  about  90  days  time.  It  makes  far  more 
sense  to  do  what  we  aie  doing — to  build  tac- 
tical aircraft  at  lower  cost,  to  lucrease  the 
number  of  targets  for  the  defen.-e. 

It  should  be  apparent  from  this  that  the 
strategic  b<jm!>er  itself  is  a  marginal  case.  I 
do  not  say  that  the  risks  at  which  It  is  aimed 
can  be  wholly  discounted.  But  I  do  say  thai 
they  are  so  remote  as  to  be  beyond  the  range 
of  practical  vision.  And  that  is  the  context 
in  which  we  must  examine  the  B-1 

If  I  have  been  reading  the  reports  properly, 
th:s  Committee  has  been  concerned  for  a 
number  of  years  over  the  escalating  costs  of 
modern  weapons — over  the  tendency  to  build 
every  capability  we  can  Into  every  program. 
with  the  end  rksult  that  for  a  given  amount 
of  money  we  get  less  and  less  defense.  That 
Is  a  serious  military  matter,  especially  when 
you  consider  that  the  Soviet  Union  seems  to 
be  spending  Its  defense  rubles  better  than 
we  are  spending  our  dollars. 

I  submit  that  the  B-1  bomber  Is  today's 
extreme  example  of  that  problem. 

We  hear  a  great  deal  about  Its  ability  to 
carry  more  payload  in  fewer  planes.  Where 
Is  the  mllltary'fense  In  thaf  If  anvthlng.  It 
seems  to  me  that  we  shou'd  be  seeking  to 
carry  the  payload  In  more  planes,  at  less 
cost,  to  flood  the  defenses. 


The  B-1  Is  a  supersonic  aircraft,  and  that 
increases  its  cost.  But  it  is  supersonic  only 
at  high  altitudes,  and  it  cannot  penetrate 
at  high  altitudes  because  it  wUl  be  vulner- 
able to  Qe'.,ection  and  destruction  by  SAMs. 
Why  is  it  supersonic?  I  think  it  is  because 
no  one  can  bear  to  think  of  building  a  sub- 
sonic aircraft  In  the  1970's  And  that  is  no 
reason  at  ail 

The  B-1  IS  deemed  cost  effective  by  virture 
of  a  competition — the  Joint  Strategic  Bomb- 
er Survey — which  opened  with  the  premise, 
according  to  last  year's  hearings,  that  our 
manned  strategic  aircraft  must  be  able  to 
guarantee  delivery  cf  2,000  nuclear  weapons 
and  on  hardened  Soviet  targets.  Granted  that 
the  B-1  can  do  that;  why  need  we  do  It?  Why 
not  count  our  ICBMs  and  MIRVs,  and  de- 
sign a  bomber  force  to  deliver  500  weapons 
on  soft  targets,  as  a  hedge  against  the  in- 
calculably remote  risk  that  the  other  systems 
will  somehow  dissolve" 

These  and  other  assumed  and  almost  en- 
tirely untested  requirements  acco-jnt  for  the 
fact  that  we  are  asked  to  spend  $22  billion  to 
modernize  the  hind  leg  o'.  the  Triad.  They 
explain  why  it  is  proposed  that  over  the  next 
ten  years  we  lay  out  S92  billion — over  $9  bil- 
lion a  5'ear— to  buy.  arm.  operate,  and  main- 
tain the  one  strategic  system  that  has  the 
least  to  do  with  deterring  nuclear  war  and 
that  will  be  the  least  liiiely  to  participate  If 
nuclear  war  ever  comes. 

We  cannot  blame  the  Air  Force  for  asking 
But  this.  Oi  all  times,  must  certainly  be  the 
time  to  say,  "no."  It  is  time  to  point  out  that 
the  national  budget  is  oixly  so  big;  that  there 
are  other  priorities,  in  and  out  of  the  mil- 
itary budget,  which  demand  our  attention; 
that  If  a  strategic  bomber  Is  to  be  had.  it 
must  be  one  that  bears  some  reasonable  re- 
lationship— in  capabilities  and  costs — to  the 
limited  roles  bombers  can  play. 

To  that  end.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  have  Intro- 
duced an  amendment  to  ternilnate  further 
work  on  the  B-1,  ana  to  inspire  and  support 
the  development  of  a  more  realistic  alterna- 
tive program.  A  copy  is  attached  to  my  state- 
ment. 

CRUISE    MISSILES 

My  concern  about  modern  cruise  missiles 
."•ests  on  different  grounds.  The  B-1  is  an  In- 
flated, wasteful  program,  but  it  poses  no  par- 
ticular risk.  Highly  accurate,  advanced  cruise 
missiles  are  a  different  matter.  I  believe  they 
threaten  to  discredit  and  then  dismantle  the 
.nutual  American-Soviet  hope  for  negotiated 
limits  on  nuclear  arms 

Again,  it  is  primarily  a  political  question. 
We  have  to  decide  whether  It  malie^  more 
political  sense  to  exploit  a  temporary  tech- 
nical advantage,  or  to  try  to  avoid,  on  both 
sides,  a  new  system  'which  could  literally 
transform  the  Triad  into  a  centipede,  all  for 
no  gain  In  the  end. 

The  cruise  missile  is  not  a  new  concept 
Indeed,  the  V-1  rocket  used  by  the  Germans 
in  World  War  I  was  essentially  a  cruise  mis- 
sile. We  have  deployed  them  in  the  past,  and 
so  have  the  Soviets, 

What  Is  new  is  the  technology  which  can 
make  the  cruise  missile  a  highly  formidable 
strategic  weapon  We  have  Just  begun  testing 
systems  through  which  cruise  missiles  can 
travel  thoiosands  of  miles,  following  the  ter- 
rain to  penetrate  beneath  radar  surveillance, 
correcting  their  own  courses  through  on- 
board computers,  and  striking  pred9'?rm'.ne^. 
targets  with  accuracies  in  the  low  hundreds 
of  feet,  and  with  200  kiloton  weapons, 

Cn:{.=e  mlsslies  could  be  fired  f.'-om  sub- 
marines, from  s-urface  ships,  from  aircraft, 
or  even  from  land.  And  therein  lies  the  prob- 
lem.. 

To  verify  strategic  arm."  limitation  agree- 
ments we  relv  on  good  faith  to  police  the 
agreem.ents    We  can  see  for  ourselves 

But  once  .advanced  cnjlse  missiles  have 
been  developed  and  deployed,  there  will  be 
no  way  to  count  them  Further,  there  will 
be  no  unilateral  way  to  discriminate  between 
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nuclear  and  conventional  ver  Jons.  One  will 
look  Just  llKe  the  other  Inde«  d.  one  can  be- 
come the  other,  by  substltuMng  a  nuclear 
warhead  for  a  conventional  ( me  and  xi«lng 
the  space  and  weight  saved  far  fuel. 

We  are  well  ahead  In  the  technology  But 
there  Is  no  reason  to  believe  that  condition 
win  last.  So  It  may  be  most  I  Instructive  to 
turn  the  issue  around.  Assumfe  that  the  So- 
viet Union  follows  our  lead  aril  begins  a  few 
years  hence  to  test  both  land  and  sea  based 
cruise  missile  systems,  it  is  my  understand- 
ing that  If  they  conducted  u  test  and  we 
would  almost  certainly  detect  It  But  there 
is  nothing  to  stop  them,  and  we  can  expect 
that  It  will  be  no  simple  taaH  to  persuade 
them  to  forego  the  system  If  we  have  gone 
ahead  on  our  own. 

Then.  If  we  know  they  have  the  ability  to 
deploy  cruise  mlssllfw.  the  q\  estlon  U.  will 
we  simply  accept  their  word  on  what  they 
have  done. 

We  might  argxie  that  It  would  make  little 
sense  for  them  to  deploy  cr  Use  missiles — 
and  especially  sea-launched  verslona — in 
large  numbers,  because  they  nalntaln  their 
Navy  for  other  purposes,  Jus*  as  we  do.  As 
far  a.s  I  have  been  able  to  detect  our  own 
Navy  has  yet  to  come  up  wit  i  any  compel- 
ling case  for  diverting  ships  a  id  attack  sub- 
marines Into  more  legs  of  the  deterrent 

But,  for  arms  control  purp<  ises.  the  ques- 
tion Is  not  whether  they  would  but  whether 
they  could,  without  being  cau;ht.  Once  they 
have  completed  the  tests.  w«  will  lose  our 
ability  to  count  and  verify,  v  Ith  any  confi- 
dence, the  size  and  location  of  their  strategic 
forces. 

If  we  are  to  prevent  that  r-sult.  the  time 
to  do  It  l.s  In  the  testing  sta(  e  Considering 
the  Implications  for  arms  control,  and  the 
lack  of  any  clear  military  nei  d,  I  think  the 
prudent  course  would  be  to  suspend  our  own 
test  program  at  lesist  until  we  determine, 
through  SALT,  if  we  can  avolc  these  systems 
entirely,  on  both  sides. 

This  proposal  is  similar  to  one  that  was 
made  some  seven  years  ago  on  another  sys- 
tem—multiple Independently  targetable  re- 
entry vehicles — by  Senator  Biooke  and  Sen- 
ator Case.  They  argued  that  U  would  be  bet- 
ter to  prevent  MIRVs  than  o  build  them, 
and  they  urged  a  postponement  In  our  tests 
until  a  SAI^T  ban  had  been  tiled 

Of  course  they  lost.  We  o{  crated  Instead 
on  this  strange  thesis  that  t  le  best  way  to 
prevent  something  Is  to  bulk  It.  as  a  "bar- 
gaining chip."  Now  we  hear  that  the  Soviets 
are  building  MIRVs.  that  there  Is  a  throw- 
weight  gap.  that  their  MIHVs  are  bigger 
than  ours,  and  that  they  ma  '  post  a  coun- 
terforce  threat 

Meanwhile  both  sides  are  I  n  the  process 
of  Jumping  from  a  few  thousand  warheads  to 
t«n  thousand  or  more,  for  no;  the  slightest 
gain  In  our  safety  I  suspect  S<nator8  Brooke 
and  Case  have  a  hard  time  being  sympathetic 
toward  these  belated  fears  over  Soviet 
MIRVs. 

I  submit  that  with  cruise  nisslles  we  are 
buying  exactly  the  same  sorl  of  problem. 
Only  this  time  It  Is  worse. 

At  least  with  MIRVs  we  cai  count  sub- 
marines and  silos  and  calculi t«  the  maxi- 
mum force.  Cruise  missiles  wU  be  beyond 
counting. 

Further,  once  again  the  pot«iitlal  strategic 
balance  Is  not  In  our  favor.  Hurfac«-to-«lr 
missiles  can  afford  some  prot«ctlon  against 
cruise  missiles.  The  Soviet  UnU  n  has  a  large 
number  of  SAMs.  and  they  are  :ontInulng  to 
build  low  altitude  SA-3  sites;  our  air  de- 
fensej  have  been  reduced  to  little  more  than 
a  surveillance  svstem  T7ierefor«,  to  maintain 
an  e.ssentlally  c<iulvalent  abllltj  to  either  In- 
flict or  avoid  damage  In  the  frulse  mlasUe 
rpRlm,  we  wrmid  have  to  Lnvcsl  far  more  than 
the  Soviets  In  cruise  mU.'i1!e<<.  defenses,  or 
both  .\nd  If  we  cannot  avert  tiiese  systems. 
I  would  almoflt  be  willing  Ui  goarnntee  that 


we  will  bear  such  request*  Just  a  few  years 
from  now 

A^aln.  It  falls  to  the  Congreos  to  take  a 
broader  perspective.  I  do  not  expect  to  hear 
sound  recommendations  from  arms  control 
from  the  Department  of  Defense.  That  Is  not 
their  Job  After  seeing  the  outline  of  a  SALT 
II  agreement,  I  do  not  even  expect  to  hear 
sound  arms  control  concepts  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  State,  and  It  Is  his  Job. 

But.  especially  after  we  have  learned  from 
bitter  experience.  I  do  think  the  American 
people  have  a  right  to  expect  that  the  Con- 
gress will  apply  a  more  sensible  view — one 
that  guards  our  safety  not  only  by  paying 
for  adequate  arms,  but  by  preventing  super- 
fluous arms  which  can  only  Increase  our 
peril. 

B     1     80MBEK    FACT    SHEET 

1.  The  B-1  ia  the  mo»t  expensive  weapons 
program  in  history — ^Thls  year  It  will  cost 
•1.5  billion.  For  the  years  to  come,  it  will 
cost  $21  billion  to  build  and  then  over  (70 
billion  to  arm  and  maintain  This  represent* 
a  total  cost  of  991  billion  or  $88  million  per 
unit  and  does  not  include  cost  overruns  and 
additional  design  changes  that  will  probably 
be  necessary.  (The  new  I'BI  building  cost 
the  taxpayer  $101  million).  Child  care  bill 
vetoed — cost  $126  million. 

2.  The  cost  of  this  weapon  rcill  result  in  a 
serious  drain  on  other  areas  of  the  defense 
budget — Defense  budget  money  is  not  un- 
limited, so  the  billions  of  dollars  8p>ent  on 
the  project  will  cut  Into  other  programs  and 
serlou.sly  reduce  our  ability  to  procure  other, 
and  possible  more  cost-etTectlve,  weapons. 

3.  The  design  of  the  B-1  has  been  compro- 
mised so  that  it  cannot  function  as  origi- 
nally designed — To  hold  down  the  possibil- 
ity of  high  cost  overruns,  the  designed  speed 
of  the  B-1  has  been  reduced  from  3.3  mach 
to  16  mach.  thus  cutting  Its  sup)er8onlc  capa- 
bility by  bO%.  Simultaneously,  the  weight  of 
the  airplane  has  been  Increased  by  30.000 
pounds,  which  decreases  Its  carrying  load 
The  vital  crew -escape-capsule  has  been  to- 
tally eliminated — While  all  this  has  oc- 
curred, the  per  unit  cost  hais  rl?en  from  $25 
million  to  $88  million,  with  the  possibility 
of  even  further  Increases  in  the  future. 

4.  The  supersonic  function  of  the  B-1  ac- 
counts for  one-third  of  the  total  B-1  cost. 
Furthermore,  under  the  present  planning  for 
the  B-l's  strategic  use.  the  supersonic  ability 
win  never  be  used 

5.  The  unre fueled  fttght  range  of  the  B-1  is 
half  that  of  the  B-52.  The  B-1  can  go  6.100 
miles  without  refueling.  By  contrast  the  un- 
refueled  flight  range  of  the  still-useful  B-52 
Is  12.000  miles  The  shorter  the  ran^  of  an 
airplane,  the  gteater  the  vulnerability  to  en- 
emy attack. 

6.  Better,  cheaper,  and  more  effective  op- 
tions to  the  B-1  are  readily  available — The 
B-62  bombers  can  be  refitted  to  heve  per- 
formance characteristics  similar  to  those  of 
the  B-1.  and  at  a  fraction  of  the  slated  cost. 

7.  The  Pentagon  t?  seeking  furuU  before 
enough  information  is  known — According  to 
the  OAO.  the  development,  testing,  and  eval- 
uation program  for  the  B-1  bomber  will  not 
be  completed  until  early  1977:  almost  a  full 
year  after  the  Congress  authorizes  money  for 
the  production  of  this  airplane 

8  Performance  standards  for  the  B-1 
bomber  have  been  lowered — Again,  accord- 
ing to  the  OAO.  certain  criteria  such  cts  air- 
frame and  engine  performance  requirements, 
which  are  crucial  to  the  effectiveness  of  this 
plane,  have  been  altered  and  weakened. 

9.  The  B-1  will  have  a  negative  economic 
impart  Forty-four  states  will  pay  out  more 
In  taxen  than  they  will  receive  In  subcon- 
tracts for  the  B-1  This  has  been  demon- 
strated by  the  production  of  the  research 
and  development  models  More  Jobe  can  be 
created  through  nonmllltary  contracts,  and 
defense  spending  contributes  to  the  national 


inflation  by  producing   goods  which   do  not. 
In  turn.  contrlbut.e  to  the  economy. 

10.  The  B-1  could  destroy  the  atmosphere'i 
delicate  ozone  layer,  generate  unacreptable 
noise  levels  and  waste  scarce  natural  re- 
sources 

11.  B-1  deployment  uHll  not  increase  secu- 
rity— The  current  over-kill  ratio  Is  so  high. 
that  the  addition  of  the  B  1  will  serve  to 
Increase  the  number  of  nuclear  warheads  in 
the  arsenal  without  enhancing  our  national 
security 

13  The  B-1.  if  ever  needed,  u  not  needed 
now  or  in  the  immediate  future.  The  present 
B-52  and  FB-Ul  bombers  will  be  good  Into 
the  1990's  by  the  Defense  Department's  own 
admission.  Rushing  ahead  with  a  new 
bomber  program  when  the  old  one  Ls  ade- 
quate Is  poor  Judgment 

The  Joint  Stratxgic  Bombzx  Study 
A  Stacked  Deck  For  the  B-1 

For  more  than  a  year  the  Office  of  the 
Secretary  of  Defense  has  been  conducting  a 
coBt-effectlveneas  analysis  of  the  B-1  bomber 
and  other  possible  strategic  air  options.  In 
respwnse  to  an  amendment  by  Senators  Mc- 
Oovern  and  Brooke  to  the  military  procure- 
ment bill  last  year,  Chairman  Stennis  of  the 
Senate  Armed  Services  Committee  viTote  on 
June  10.  1974,  to  the  Secretary  of  Defense 
and  to  the  Comptroller  General  of  the  United 
States,  setting  forth  specific  alternatives  to 
be  Included  in  the  study  and  calling  for  a 
review  by  the  General  Accounting  Office 

The  original  McGovern-Brooke  amendment 
would  have  required  that  the  study  Include 
an  analysis  not  only  of  the  various  strategic 
bomber  options,  but  of  the  underlying 
strategic  assumptions  and  rals-sions.  That 
recommendation  was  not  followed.  As  a  re- 
sult the  Joint  Strategic  Bomber  Study  Ig- 
nores completely  the  most  critical  Issue  Con- 
gress must  address:  A.ssuming  the  B-1  can 
do  all  of  the  things  defined  In  the  .Study, 
the  question  is.  do  we  need  those  capabili- 
ties? Are  they  worth  $20  6  billion  more  to 
arm.  operate  and  maintain  an  extensive 
bomber  fleet  over  the  first  ten  years ^ 

Both  the  Joint  Strategic  Bomber  St\idy 
and  the  GAO  analysis  are  classified.  TTiere- 
fore,  the  following  discussion  is  drawn  en- 
tirely from  unclassified  descriptions  which 
B{>pear  in  the  Armed  Services  Committee 
hearings  and   other  public   sources. 

API'ROACH      or      TH«     JOINT     STRATEGIC      BOMBEX 
STUDT 

Par  from  analyzing  roles  and  missions,  the 
Study  actually  begins  with  the  assumption 
that  the  United  States  wants  to  spend  the 
full  $20.6  billion  development  and  procure- 
ment cost  of  the  B-1.  and  that  we  have  an 
unquestioned  need  to  be  able  to  carry  out 
the  missions  and  hit  the  targets  assigned  to 
It.  It  then  measures  equal  cost  forces — $20  « 
billion  forces — against  those  predetermined 
missions  and  forces. 

Senator  Mclntyre  described  the  grave  de- 
ficiencies of  this  approach  In  a  letter  to 
Secretary  Schleslnger  on  March  14  of  this 
year. 

"The  Joint  Strategic  Bomber  Study's  moet 
fundamental  bias  wa»  its  design  and  evalu- 
ation of  alternative  bomber  forces  on  the 
basis  of  the  cost  of  the  B-1  rather  than  de- 
signing a  precis©  military  mission  and  com- 
paring each  alternative  bomber  force's  capa- 
bUlty  to  fulfill  that  ailaelon. 

"The  Study  assumed  at  Its  center  that  sf  s 
nation  we  wished  to  spend  the  cost  of  the 
B-1  force  and  that  Indeed  we  needed  th.  full 
range  of  Its  military  capability  If  the  Study 
hswl  defined  the  mission  which  our  bombers 
should  be  expected  to  perform,  and  mea.iured 
the  efficiency  of  various  a:t.er:i;itlves  in  a<:- 
compllshlng  that  mission,  such  an  evaluation 
may  have  led  you  to  conclude  that  we  may 
no*  have  needed  a  follow-on  to  the  present 
bomber  force  at  all. 
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"This  flawed  logic  \s  particularly  apparent 
when  the  Study  oompare.s  the  vano\u'-  Ujmber 
forces  m  terms  of  the  number  of  inlllLary  tar- 
gets that  each  can  destroy  It  did  not  demon- 
strate that  we  need  such  a  capability  Bomb- 
ers are  Inherently  ill  suited  to  attack  well- 
defended,  hardened  niisslJe  .silos.  t!ie  most 
difficult  military  target*  Obviously,  the  long 
flight  times  of  any  bomber  force  would  make 
It  imltkely  that  Soviet  ml.'*l!es  would  remain 
in  such  sUos.  The  destruction  of  political 
economic  targets  Ls  the  appropriate  tafk  of 
our  bomber  force  and  If  that  is  defined  in 
detail,  yoiu-  Study  may  well  have  been  forced 
to  conclude  that  the  sophisticated  capability 
of  the  B-1  with  Its  high  co*t  was  a  capabil- 
ity that  our  national  security  did  not  re- 
quire."—Page  5564,  Part  10  Armed  Servlcee 
Committee  hearings  on  S    920 

Considering  that  this  Ls  the  central  point 
of  the  entire  debate,  the  Pentagon  response — 
forwarded  by  Deputy  Secreta'-y  W  P.  Clem- 
ents— was  startling  Indeed  He  said  In  part: 
This  criticism  addraises  a  real  problem 
associated  with  the  methodology  of  any  de- 
tailed study  of  force  effectiveness  .  .  How- 
ever. It  Is  really  only  practical  to  enter  the 
analysis  with  a  postulated  force  and  then 
determine  Its  effectiveness,  rather  than  work 
backwards  from  a  desired  effectiveness  to  a 
desired  force  level.  Let  me  explain:  To  ob- 
tain a  force  capable  of  particular  effective- 
ness requires  an  Iterative  procedure  where- 
by a  series  of  forces  are  developed  and  their 
eifectlveness  determined  until  convergence 
Is  reached  on  a  desired  effectiveness  Because 
of  th<»  massive  computational  worklc>ad  re- 
quired by  this  procedure.  It  was  decided  at 
the  beginning  of  the  study  to  compare  forces 
on  the  basis  of  eqtial  cost,  rather  than  on 
the  basis  of  equal  effectiveness  " — Page  5568. 
Part  10.  hearings  on  S.  920. 

The  statement  goes  on  to  say  that  the 
study  gave  them  some  "approximate"  tech- 
niques for  covering  a  range  of  effectiveness, 
which  they  then  u.sed  to  analyze  "pure" 
forces  (le.,  no  mix  of  different  aircraft),  at 
various  levels  of  target  covernge  Including 
"two  substantially  low'er  than  In  the  basic 
study." 

In  other  word.s,  the  study  failed  to  con- 
sider at  all  the  most  critical  question — how 
many  of  what  kind  of  targets  we  need  to  be 
able  to  hit — simply  because  It  required  too 
much  computatloii  On  a  $20.6  bllllr>n  pro- 
gram, they  dldnt  want  to  spend  too  much 
on  computer  time! 

Comptroller  General  Elmer  Staat*  wrot^ 
In  his  March  4  cover  letter  on  the  GAO 
analysis  of  the  Joint  Bomber  Study  that. 

"Two  Important  considerations  influenc- 
ing the  results  of  analyses  conducted  by  the 
OSD  .s'lidv  team  are  the  a-s-siirnptlons  of  the 
postulated  threat  confronting  bombers  and 
the  deFlred  level  of  destruction  to  Inflict  In 
a  retaliatory  strike" 

In  fact  the  Joint  Bomber  Study  makes 
clear  that  the  cost-effectiveness  ra.se  for  the 
B  1   rests  entirely  on  three  a.ssumptlons: 

in  A  presumed  .American  need,  notwlth- 
Btandlne  all  other  strategic  systems,  to  kill 
some  2.000  Soviet  hard  targets  with  manned 
bombers 

(2)  A  very  severe  pre-launch  threat  from 
Ru.sslan  SLBM's.  which  would  require  rapid 
take-off  and  flyout  and  a  hardened  aircraft. 

(3)  A  very  ambitious  Soviet  defertse 
against  bombers,  including  an  Airborne 
Warning  and  Control  System  and  look-down, 
shoot-down  fighter  lnt<?rceptors 

The  assumptions  used  In  all  three  of  those 
a.'fas  are  Implausible 

TARCrr   CO\'ERAGE 

The  B  1  force  would  carry  an  extremely 
large  payload — a  total  of  some  38  million 
pounds  In  244  aircraft,  compared  to  about 
21  million  pounds  In  the  463  B-52  D.  F,  G 
and  H  models  and  FB  Ills  that  were  In  the 
force  In  mld-1974  Through  1990  Flnce  It 
would  be  an  addition  rather  than  a  replace- 


ment for  the  later  model  B  52«  and  FB-lUs 
It  would  represent  a  dramatic  exparuslon  of 
from  21  million  pounds  to  nearly  52  million 
pounds  In  the  total  payload  of  the  US 
strategic  bomber  force 

Like  other  strategic  boinbers  the  B-1  could 
carry  a  mix  of  gravity  bombs  and  stand-off 
missiles.  Each  one  could,  for  example,  carry 
24  nuclear-tipped  SRAM  missiles  Internally, 
plus — with  fuel  tradeoffs — another  8  out-side 
That  comes  to  between  5.856  and  7.808  sepa- 
rately targetable  weapons. 

Some  of  those  weapoiis  would  be  used  for 
defense  suppression  But  In  a  discussion  of 
supplements  to  the  Joint  Bomber  Study, 
Brigadier  General  John  Toomay.  military  as- 
sistant to  the  Deputy  Director  In  the  Office 
of  DOD  Research  and  Engineering,  told  the 
Research  and  Development  Subcommittee 
AprU  10  that — 

".  .  .  since  we  doii't  know  what  we  will 
require  to  achieve  deterrence  in  1988  the 
time  at  which  these  exercLses  were  projected. 
v.e  did  a  set — 1.000  weapons.  1.500  weapons, 
and  2  000  weapons  on  target  '" — Page  5167  and 
5168.  Part  10,  hearings  on  S.  920. 

Deputy  Secretary  Clements'  response  to 
Senator  Mclntyre  cited  earlier  pointed  out: 
Accordingly,  these  techniques  were  In- 
corporated into  the  supplemental  analyses, 
which  were  then  able  to  display  for  three  dif- 
ferent levels  of  effectiveness  (including  two 
.suhftanttallij  loucr  than  the  basic  study). 
the  relative  cost  eflectlvene.ss  of  various  pure 
forces  as  a  function  of  tlie  postulated  threat" 
(emphasis  added  i — Page  5569.  Part  10,  hear- 
ings on  S.  920 

it  follows  that  tlie  Joint  Strategic  Bomber 
Study  began  with  a  requirement  to  penetrate 
the  much  more  hostile  airspace  which  the 
Pentagon  believes  cotUd  prevail  in  the  1980's. 
to  make  massive  Investments  of  weapons  In 
defense  suppression,  and  to  still  deliver  at 
least  2.000  weapons  on  target. 

On  what  kind  of  targets?  Major  General 
Robert  P.  Lukeman.  Air  Force  Assistant  Chief 
of  Staff  for  Studies  and  Analysis,  explained 
to  the  Armed  Services  Committee  on  Re- 
search and  Development  that, 

".  .  .  the  kind  of  accuracy  built  into  the 
avionics  system  of  the  B-1.  which  gives  it  a 
CEP  of  about  (deleted)  is  very  important  to 
us  for  the  attack  of  these  very  hard  targets." 

As  Senator  Mclntyres  letter  of  March  14 
suggested,  the  destruction  of  targets  a-sslgned 
for  deterrence — soft  political  and  economic 
targets  such  as  population  and  Industrial 
centers — is  the  only  practical  role  for  a 
bomber  force.  Bombers  serve  In  a  back-up 
capacity,  to  cover  the  exceedingly  remote 
risk  that  the  Soviet  Union  might  find  ways  to 
counter  both  ICBMs  and  SLBMs.  and  to  do 
so  with  such  great  confidence  that  they 
v.o\ild  be  tempted  to  launch  a  first  strike 

The  limited  "insurance"  nature  of  the 
bomber  role  Is  obvious  from  the  fact  that 
while  SLBMs  have  flight  times  of  some  15 
minutes,  and  ICBMs  take  only  30  minutes, 
even  an  advanced  bomber  like  the  B-1  would 
take  some  eight  hours  to  fly  to  the  Soviet 
Union.  If  It  were  used  In  conjunction  with 
those  systems,  the  war  would  be  over  before 
it  arrived  Any  war  fighting  role  for  the  B-1. 
as  opposed  to  deterrence,  Is  patently 
ludicrous. 

But  by  no  stretch  of  the  Imagination  does 
back-up  deterrence  require  an  ability  to 
strike  some  2.000  targets.  Most  Soviet  popu- 
lation and  industry  Is  concentrated  In  some 
160  major  towns  and  cities.  And  none  of 
those  targets  are  hardened,  requiring  a  close- 
in  highly -accurate  launch  of  gravity  bombs 
or  SRAMs. 

Target  coverages  and  missions  obviously 
have  a  decisive  bearing  on  what  kind  of 
a  manned  strategic  aircraft  the  United  States 
should  buy.  Under  a  more  realistic  defini- 
tion of  what  bombers  should  be  expected  to 
do,  there  would  be  no  need  for  such  high 
accuracy  or  large  numbers.  Such  options  as 
a  stretched  FB-lll,  a  stand-off  cruise  mis- 


sile carrier,  or  an  updated  B-52  would  be- 
come far  more  practical  But  tho.se  options 
have  been  ruled  out  by  the  Joint  Strategic 
Bomber  Study  because,  as  Pentagon  mana- 
gers have  admitted,  it  began  with  target  cov- 
erages and  mission  profiles  and  costs  designed 
precisely  to  fit  the  B-l 

It  also  requires  mention  that  the  bomber 
is  supposed  to  have  a  role  in  Secretary 
Schlesingers  so  called  'flexible  response"  doc- 
irine.  which  would  involve  an  ability  to  strike 
selected  military  targets.  The  Secretary's 
thesis  is  that  in  order  to  make  a  point  or 
get  our  attention,  the  Soviet  Union  might 
launch  a  small  nuclear  strike  against  some 
remote  point  in  the  United  States,  or  per- 
haps against  our  ICBMs  or  other  military 
targets  He  areues  that  the  United  States 
must  be  able  to  respond  m  kind  And  he 
claims  that  if  we  cannot  do  ti-'at.  we  have  no 
credible  deterrent  to  small  scale  nuclear  war. 
for  the  Soviet  Union  cannot  be  expected  to 
believe  that  we  would  respond  with  a  society- 
destroying  blow  to  such  a  limited  prov- 
ocation 

Since  the  Soviet  Union  has  no  significant 
strategic  bomber  force,  a  response  "In  kind" 
would  more  likely  involve  a  very  small  ICBM 
retaliation,  with  appropriate  communication 
to  the  Soviet  Union  of  the  limited  nature  of 
our  retaliation.  But  in  these  circumstances 
the  relatively  slow  flight  of  the  manned 
bomber  Is  seen  as  a  virtue,  since  a  bomber 
response  would  be  more  easily  seen  by  the 
Soviet  Union  as  a  measured  response. 

But  2,000  weapKDns  on  hardened  targets  Is 
no  measured  response.  Existing  bomber 
forces,  including  the  FB-lll,  would  be  fully 
adequate  for  such  purposes.  In  fact,  no 
strate.2lc  bomber  at  all  would  be  required 
In  last  year's  military  procurement  hear- 
ings, on  April  25,  1974,  Major  General  James 
R.  Allen,  Special  Assistant  to  the  Chief  of 
Staff  for  B-1  matters,  admitted  that  even 
tactical  aircraft  stationed  in  Europe  could 
accomplish  that  purpose: 

Senator  McInttee.  "General,  can't  our 
European  based  tactical  fighter  bombers. 
with  nuclear  missiles,  provide  the  same 
strategic  bomber  capability  for  'high  reli- 
ability, accuracy,  low-yield,  minimum  col- 
lateral damage  and  a  mode  of  attack  which 
will  allow  the  enemy  to  discern  unmlstake- 
ably  that  he  Is  Indeed  facing  only  a  limited 
response   from   the   United   States''" 

General  Ai.i.fn.  "Yes  sir.  m  a  peripheral 
sense  against  targets  within  range  of  the 
theater  forces,  that  Is  certainly  true  . 

Mr.  Fink.  "Adequate  to  convey  a  message 
of  Intent?" 

General  Allen.  "Depending  on  the  message 
that  you  are  attempting  to  convey,  yes  sir  " 

This  discussion  Ignores,  of  course,  the 
question  whether  Secretary  Schleslnper's 
limited  nuclear  war  .scenarios  should  be  re- 
garded with  any  seriousness  The  uniier- 
standinp  on  both  sides  of  the  overwhelming 
force  of  nuclear  weapons  and  the  deadly 
danger  of  nuclear  adventurism  Is  likely  to 
keep  the  nuclear  threshold  high  regardless  of 
the  Secretary's  attempt  to  lower  It  But  even 
if  his  thesis  were  accepted,  it  would  not  res- 
cue the  case  for  the  B-1 

PRELAtTNCH  THREAT  TO   BOMBERS 

The  Soviet  Union  could  not  attack  our 
bombers  on  the  ground  with  ICBMs  because 
the  bombers  would  have  ample  warning  for 
escape.  They  would  have  to  use  submarine 
launched  missiles,  which  are  less  accurate 
I  too  Inaccurate  to  strike  hardened  Minute- 
man  silos )  but  which  could  be  launched 
from  fairly  close  in  to  U.S  shores,  so  they 
would  have  shorter  flight  times 

Of  course  the  Soviet  Union  already  has 
SLBMs  and  they  are  not  considered  a  serious 
pre-launch  threat  to  our  existing  bombers 
"What  would  be  required  is  a  flat  trajectory 
SLBM  which  would  have  a  shorter  flight 
time. 

Major  General  Robert  P.  Lukeman,  Assist- 
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ant  Chief  of  Staff  for  Studlei  and  AnalysU, 
discussed  the  problem  befori  the  Research 
and  Development  Subcommittee  on  April  17: 
.  .  Instead  of  the  mlnlmpm  energy  tra- 
jectory with  a  higher  apogee,  .hey  would  use 
a  lower  apogee  using  the  ener  ;y  to  drive  the 
Tilssle  through  the  air.  thr<  ugh  a  denser 
atmosphere  for  a  lower  apo(  ee,  and  more 
rapid  time  to  target  .  .  ." — P  ige  5522,  Part 
10,  hearings  on  S.  920. 

In  his  prepared  statement  t*  the  Commit 
tee  on  March  7.   Dr    Malcom   D.  Currte,  Dl 
rector  of  Defense  Research  an  1  Engineering 
described  how  the  bomber  Is  si  tpposed  to  de- 
feat such  a  threat  ■ 

"For  all  (bomber)  forces,  survivability 
against  an  SLBM  patterned  attack  depends 
most  upon  reaction  time.  Dls  lersed  basing, 
threat  levels,  air  vehicle  hardress  and  speed 
are  substantial  but  seconda  'y  consldera 
tlons  .  .  . 

"Warning  of  submarine  launched  ballistic 
missiles  (SLBMs)  Is  provided  )y  dual  satel 
lite  coverage  of  most  of  the  close  In  threat 
areas  tuid  backed  up  by  short  -range  coastal 
radars.  Complete  and  contln  lous  coverage 
of  probable  Soviet  launch  area^  continues  to 
be  our  goal  .  .  . 

"Present  SLBM-detectlng  cot^tal  radars  are 
obsolescent  and  have  a  low  aval  lability.  These 
radars  will  be  replaced  by  two  pha^sed  array 
radars  approved  In  last  years  budget.  The 
phased    array   radars,    referred 


PAWS,   will    Increase  radar   co'  'erage  of   ad- 
vanced threats  and  be  capable  of  providing 
better     attack     charnctcrlzatl  )n      Informa 
tlon"— Pages  2607,  2703  Part  i.  hearings  on 
S.  920 

There  are  several   problems   with   the 
sumption    of    a    Soviet    schemp    to 
bombers  on  the  ground. 

One  Is  that  we  already  have  aircraft  that 
can  defeat  It— the  PB  HI.  Trte  Air  FVarce 
doesnt  think  the  PB-lll  has  <  nou^'h  range 
even  with  stretched  versions  tl  at  have  been 
prapo.sed,  the  FB  UIB  and  1  he  FB-lllH 
That  Issue  depends  on  the  queitlon  of  what 
target  coverage  policy  and  miss  ons  Congress 
approves  But  on  escaping  from  SLBM  attack 
Air  Force  Secretary  John  McLpcas  testlHed 
on  April  17: 

■•Well,  this  airplane  (the  FB-lllO)  looked 
very  good  In  terms  of  Its  survlv  il  during  the 
prelaunch  phase  and  the  launci  phase  The 
airplane  Is  hard.  The  airplane  cin  get  off  the 
ground  quickly,  and  Is  small  en  Dugh  so  that 
you  can  get  a  number  of  them  c  ff  on  a  given 
base  rather  quickly '—Page  5129,  Part  10 
Armed  Services  Committee  hearlnirs  on  S  920 
Another  problem  that  has  b  ;en  raised  Is 
with  the  tankers  upon  which  tie  B-1  would 
have  to  rely  In  order  to  complet;  its  mission 
The  B-1  can  get  off  In  someth  ng  like  four 
minutes.  But  what  If  the  Sovl(  t  Union  de- 
cided to  attack  the  tankers,  which  tike 
roughly  the  same  amount  of  time  as  the 
B-52?  The  Air  Force  responds  tiat  since  we 
have  some  600  tanker«».  we  could  ifTord  to  lose 
some,  and  that  they  can  be  lo<ated  at  dis- 
persed ba.ses  to  minimize  the  rlsl;. 

A  related  problem  Is  the  llkMlhood  that 
the  Soviet  Union  may  well  nc  t  bother  to 
build  a  nat  trajectory  SLBM.  Hie  Bomber 
Study  assumes  that  they  will  slnply  because 
It  Is  feasible  But  It  Is  a  dubious  assumption. 
First.  It  is  not  all  that  simple  a  echnology— 
it  would  require  extensive  testl  ig.  High  ac- 
curacy with  flat-traJectorles  wjuld  be  ex- 
tremely difficult  to  attain.  Fun  her.  If  they 
placed  any  significant  priority  <in  attacking 
U.S.  bombers  on  the  ground,  it  seems  likely 
that  they  would  have  at  least  tegun  a  pro- 
gram of  this  kind  by  now— parti  :ularly  since 
It  is  theoretically  possible  to  strike  B-52? 
But  on  February  25,  the  followl  ig  exchange 
took  place  between  Senator  Mclr  tyre  and  Lt 
Col.  John  C.  Pettyjohn,  chief  <if  the  Stra- 
tegic Arms  Limitations  Strategic  Force 
Branch  of  the  Defense  Intelllge  ice  Agency: 


Senator  McIntyre.  "Are  there  any  tests  of 
SLBMs  In  a  depressed  trajectory?  Have  you 
seen  any  signs  of  that?" 

(Colloquy  deleted.) 

Colonel  PxTTYjoHN.  "No,  sir."— Page  1742, 
Part  4.  Armed  Services  Committee  hearings 
on  S  920 

In  the  same  context,  Mr.  T  J.  King,  Direc- 
tor of  the  Strategic  Forces  DtvLslon.  Office  of 
the  Assistant  Secretary  of  Defence  for  Pro- 
gram Analysis  .and  Evaluation,  responded  to 
questions  about  the  alert  .status  of  existing 
bombers.   None  are  on  either  airborne  alert 


contemplate  a  first  strike  a>ralnflt  the  United 
States  unless  It  can  neutralize  all  three  legs 
of  the  TRIAD.  Assume  for  a  moment  that 
they  found  a  way  to  neutralize  our  SLBMs, 
forcing  us  to  rely  on  the  insurance  bomber 
and  ICBM  forces.  But  under  those  clrci:m- 
stances  to  assure  that  at  least  one  of  the 
remalnlnij  forces  would  get  through,  all  that 
would  be  necessary  would  be  a  bomber  that 
could  launch  within  the  20  to  30  minute 
warning  time  provided  by  -Soviet  ICBMs  We 
do  not  want  to  go  to  a  destabilizing  launch  on 
warning    policy    with    our    missiles.    But   an 


(in  the  air)  or  strip  alert  (ready  to  go  at  the      SLBM  attack  on  the  bomber  force  would  give 
«nH<=«f  ♦»,«..„,,„,,„..  .  ample  notice  that  an  atUck  was  underway 

and  that  we  should  launch  our  ICBMs.  And 
all  that  Is  required  for  that  warning  purpose 
Is  an  assurance  that  a  Soviet  ICBM  attack 
could  not  knock  out  both  our  bombers  and 
our  missiles— which  means  bombers  that  can 
take  off  within  20  to  30  minutes,  well  within 
the  capability  of  B-628  or  any  one  of  a  num- 
ber of  other  options. 

For    these    reasons    the    SLBM    threat 


ends  of  the  runways  i  : 

Senator  Lfahy.  "How  long  are  you  talking 
about  getting  the  bombers  off  the  ground, 
from  the  time  they  see  the  rockets  with  their 
present  capabilities?" 

Mr  King  "(Deleted)  minutes  in  an  ad- 
vanced alert  posture  We  dont  stand  th.it 
alert  today  because  the  threat  isn't  there." — 
Page  1743.  Part  4.  Armed  Services  Committee 
hearings  on  8.  920. 

Even    If    this    advanced    SI.BM    capability     bombers  which  the  Joint  Bomber  Studfpos- 
were  developed  by  the  Soviet  Union,  It  is.  of     tulates — and  the  corresponding  requirement 


to 


course,  extremely  unlikely  that  we  would  be 
presented  with  an  "out  of  the  blue"  attack 
on  bombers.  It  would,  of  course,  be  prepos- 
terous for  them  to  consider  such  an  attack 
If  they  did  not  also  have  w.ays  to  neutralize 
the  other  two  legs  of  the  US.  TRIAD,  the 


for  a  bomber  like  the  B-I  that  could  launch 
In  four  minutes — Is  not  an  Important  con- 
sideration. 

SOVIET     DCTENSES 

The  second  major  assumption  of  the  Joint 
Strategic  Bomber  Study  Is  a  very  ambitious 


to   as    PAVE      ICBMS  and  SLBMs    Beyond  that^  a  period  of     Soviet  defen.se  agaTnst  Wnetrat  ng  S.X„ 
>»,oo    r^f    •^  hlerh     tension     which     cnnlrt     \fiiii     t,,     nttay-k  t.    ■ , r  .    K^x^noijug    uuiiioers 


high  ten"ilon  which  could  lead  to  att.ack 
would  develop  slowly  enough  to  allow  what- 
ever bomber  was  In  the  force  to  be  placed  on 
airborne  alert,  a  practice  not  followed  on  a 
day   to  day   basis  because  of  the  high  coets 

_^       Involved    Aid   the'e   Is  even   some  evidence  

hit  our  l^\  ^'^  ^"'<*  detect  Soviet  submarines  posl-  need  for  it  iV^he'fundamenurTe^^n  whv 
tlonlng  themselves  for  an  attack,  as  sug-  the  B-70  was  scrapped  since  it  wa^^JJ,^ 
gested  by  the  following  exchange  to  penetrate  at  J,7niATmlZT.  t^^l^.^lt 

Senator  McIffTTKK 


It  has  been  clear  for  many  years  that  a 
manned  bomber  must  pentrate  at  low  altl- 
tudas  to  escape  detection  If  it  Is  to  have 
much  hope  ot  reaching  its  targets.  Both  the 
FB-Ul  and  the  late  model  B-52s— the  O 
and    H    models — have    that    capability.   The 


"Would  not  the  B-52 
fleet  survive  an  SLBM  attack  considering 
that  we  would  have  ample  warning  If  the 
Soviets  began  the  relatively  slow  deployment 
of  their  SLBM  submarines  to  launch  sites 
and  ranges?" 

Dr  Cdkrif  "That  Is  an  argtiment  that  has 
been  made,  and  it  Is  somewhat  speculative, 
and  I   tust  cannot  speculate  " 

Senator  McInttrx.  "Do  you  agree  or  dis- 
agree with  this  statement:  We  have  the 
abUlty  to  track  Soviet  submarines:  they  do 
not  have  the  ability  to  track  our  subma- 
rines?" 

Dr.  CTJimiE   ""(Deleted)." 
Senator    MclKfTYRt.    "Who   do    we    get    In 
touch  with,  then?"" 

Mr.  FiNT.  "Last  year  when  the  Navy  pre- 
sented their  ASW  (anti-submarine  warfare) 
briefing  to  us  they  went  Into  great  detail  as 
to  their  capabilities,  (deleted).  Now  Is  what 
you  have  said  in  disagreement  with  that?" 

Dr.  CtTXRiE.  "No,  I  think  that  Is  true.  And 
everything  Is  a  matter  of  degree.  The  reason 
why  I  answered  that  question  (deleted)  la 
that  It  Is  not  at>solutely  true/' 

•  •  •  *  • 

Mr.  SitiTH.  "Dr.  Currle,  DIA  testified  before 
this  subcommittee  (deleted).  If  they  began 
that,  would  that  not  be  another  signal  to  ua 
(deleted)." 

Dr.  CtnuiCE.  "Yea,  I  think  so.  (deleted)."— 
Pages  2819  and  2820,  Part  6.  hearings  on 
S.  920 

Finally,  and  most  decisively,  all  of  the  con- 
cern about  a  Soviet  SLBM  neglects  the  sig- 
nificant Impact  of  the  SALT  I  treaty  on  this 
question.  The  agreement  against  ABMa 
amounts  to  an  agreement  that  the  Soviet 
Union  will  remain  vulnerable  to  ICBMs.  at 
least  after  they  are  airborne  That  had  two 
Implications  for  bombers.  First,  as  discussed 
later,  it  eliminated  the  requirement  for  a 
third  force.  I.e..  bombers,  which  would  not 
be  vulnerable  to  an  ABM  Second,  and  of  di- 
rect relevance  here.  It  narrows  the  prelaunch 
survivability  Issue.  It  Is  obvious  that,  short 
of  total  madness,  the  Soviet  Union  will  not 


penetrate  at  veiy  high  altitudes  where  it 
would  have  been  vulnerable  to  surface  to 
air  missiles.  It  Ls  axiomatic  that,  once  It  Is 
detected  and  a  missile  has  locked  on  no 
manned  bomber  can  fly  fast  enough  to  out- 
run a  SAM. 

The  Joint  Bomber  Study  postulates  a 
heavy  Soviet  defense  agalnat  bombers  in- 
volving an  airborne  warning  and  control 
system  which  would  detect  the  bombers 
from  above  instead  of  relying  on  ground- 
based  radars.  It  would  also  Include  fighter- 
Interceptors  with  the  capability  to  look 
down  and  shoot  down. 

Dr.  Malcolm  Currle.  director  of  Defense 
Research  and  Engineering,  described  the  na- 
ture of  the  problem  and  the  solution  in  his 
March  7  statement; 

"Bomber  penetrallvlty  against  advanced 
fighters  (having  look -down,  shoot  down  ca- 
pability) depends  most  on  ECM  effectiveness. 
Yet,  because  of  the  low  altitude  supersonic 
SRAM  which  can  penetrate  termtna]  SAMs 
and  suppress  fixed  barrier  SAMs  and  because 
of  warning  receivers  which  permit  evading 
mobile  SAMs,  bomber  effectiveness  Is  not 
sIgnlflMmtly  affected  by  SAMs  .  .  ."—Page 
2697,  Part  a,  hearings  on  S  920. 

But  what  this  suggests  is  that  advanced 
capabilities  of  the  B-1  over  those  of  the  B-52 
really  have  no  major  bearing  on  the  question 
of  penetration.  The  B-1  Is  not  supersonic  at 
low  altitudes,  so  It  could  not  outrun  super- 
sonic Interceptors.  It  has  a  smaller  radar 
cross  section  and  Infra-red  signature,  but  It 
Is  obviously  far  short  of  dLsappearlng  In 
those  categories  so  the  size  of  the  slcnal  prob- 
ably makes  no  real  difference.  As  Dr  Currle 
points  out.  what  is  really  Important  is  the 
nature  of  the  electronic  countermeafsures 
available  to  the  bomber  And  In  that  cate- 
gory the  same  basic  tools  are  available  to 
both  the  B-1  and  the  B-52  Tnere  Is  no 
significant  difference  in  their  ability  to  avoid 
detection  and  fool  defenses. 

Further,  if  it  cannot  accomplish  those 
tasks,  no  manned  bomber  will  likely  be  able 
to  penetrate — a  point  Dr.  Currle  also  ac- 
knowledged in  his  March  7  testimony; 
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■The  ECM  suites  for  both  the  B-52  and 
the  B-1  were  shown  to  be  effective,  but  the 
extreme  sensitivity  of  the  performance  of 
the  penetrating  bomber  to  the  quality  of  Its 
ECM  was  manifest.  This  sensitivity  Is  so 
crucial  that  continuous  reevaluatlon  of  the 
ECM  interactions  are  rer;tiired  over  the  long 
term.  Furthermore,  we  believe  viable  alterna- 
tives to  the  penetrating  bomber  must  be 
pursued.  Our  cruise  mUsUe  programs  .  .  . 
constitute  such  an  alternative,  and  we  are 
searchlnj:  for  others  .  .  ."' — Page  2697.  Part  6, 
hearings  on  S.  920. 

So  If  the  full  postvjlat«d  threat  were  to 
develop,  the  B-52  would  likely  have  serious 
problems  penetratlnp  with  target  range.  But 
the  B-1  would  have  precisely  the  same  prob- 
lpni«.  Again,  the  elaborate  performance  char- 
acferl'tics  of  the  B-l  mE>-e  no  real  difference. 
There  are  alternatives,  such  as  an  air 
launched  cruise  missile — or  air  mobile  bal- 
listic missiles — which  could  be  fired  from  be- 
yond Soviet  defenses.  In  theory  low-fiylng 
cruise  ml-sslles  could  be  Intercepted  by  sur- 
face to  air  missiles.  But.  considering  their 
relatively  low  cost  and  small  size,  they  could 
also  saturate  defenses.  Large  Jets  built  for 
this  purpose  could  carry  as  many  as  1(X»  mis- 
siles If  necessary. 

But  there  is  also  the  very  real  f)osslblllty 
that  this  assumption  of  the  Joint  Strategic 
Bomber  Study  Is  wrong. 

Major  General  Robert  P.  Lukeman  elabo- 
rated on  the  status  of  Soviet  bomber  de- 
fenses In  his  April  17  testimony: 

■"They  have  from  (deleted)  of  these  MOSS 
airborne  warning  and  control  aircraft,  a  con- 
verted CLEAT  aircraft,  which  we  call 
SUAWACS,  or  Soviet  Union  airborne  warn- 
ing and  control  system  That,  of  course.  Is 
far  less  capable  than  the  U.S  A  WAGS.  It 
cannot  detect  low-flying  aircraft  over  U^nd 
If  the  Soviets  pursue  this  technolopy  on  a 
priority  bisls.  It  Ls  the  ludempnt  of  the 
Intelligence  community  that  they  would 
have  an  advanced  AWAC8  with  (deleted) 

""The  Soviets  as  you  know,  are  currently 
(deleted).  The  introduction  of  an  AWACS 
similar  to  ours  would,  of  course,  correct 
those  deficiencies,  and  we  show  here  Illus- 
trative orbits  for  those  kind  of  AWACS  which 
could  (deleted) . 

"The  Soviet  strategic  defense  flphter  Inter- 
ceptor force  Is  expected,  of  course,  to  decline 
In  numbers  However,  there  Is  a  slpnlficant 
trend  away  from  austere  day  fighters  avionics 
and  weaponry. 

■'Moet  Importantly,  the  Soviets  could  de- 
velop and  deploy  an  interceptor  equipped 
and  armed  to  detect  and  attack  low-flvlne 
aircraft.  This  so-called  look-down  shoot- 
down  capability  Is.  of  course,  passes-sed  bv 
our  P-14  and  F-15  fighters."  Paiie  5524. 
Part  10.  hearings  on  S   920 

So  the  Soviet  Union  has  no  air  defense 
system  that  would  be  effective  apalnst  low 
flying  bombers,  whether  It  Is  the  FB-llI,  the 
B-52.  or  the  B  1.  The  threat  po<^tu!ated  in 
the  Joint  Strategic  Bomber  Study  Is  based 
entirely  rn  our  own  technology,  which  sug- 
gests that  they  could  build  a  heavy  bomber 
defend  If  they  wanted  to 

But  It  would  be  an  exceedingly  foolish  In- 
vestment for  precisely  the  same  reasons  that 
It  has  been  deemed  a  foolish  Investment  on 
the  part  of  the  United  States.  As  then  Air 
Force  Chief  of  Staff  General  George  Browii 
testified  to  the  Armed  Services  Committee  on 
February  7.  1974: 

"The  U.S.  agreed  In  the  AMB  treaty  not 
to  deploy  a  total  defense  against  ICBMs. 
Thus,  as  has  been  testified  by  the  Secretary 
of  Defense.  !t  was  concluded  that  !t  was  not 
logical  to  maintain  a  vast  air  defense  sys- 
tem against  a  bomber  attack  wheji  we  re- 
malti  vulnerable  to  ICBM  attack  "" 

That  point  Is  so  compelling  that  the  Pen- 
tagon U.S.  bomber  defenses  have  been  stead- 
ily declining  and  our  own  propo.sed  .Airborne 
Warning  and  Control  System  has  been  shifted 
entirely  out  of  the  strategic  context.  In  an 
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attempt  to  find  some  conventional  war  ra- 
tionale. 

When  we  must  project  far  Into  the  future 
to  design  strategic  systems,  there  Is  some 
merit  In  projecting  the  threat  on  the  basis 
of  presumed  technical  capabilities  rather 
than  on  changeable  Intentions.  But  there 
must  be  some  limit  to  that  approach.  Surely 
it  can  be  modified  when,  as  iu  the  case  of 
the  Soviet  bomber  defense  assumed  In  the 
Joint  Strategic  Bomber  Study,  It  requires  an 
assumption  of  lUoglc  and  a  ta."-te  for  ex- 
pen.'lve  futility  on  the  part  of  the  Soviet 
Union. 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr.  President.  I  re- 
serve the-  remainder  of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
GoLDW'ATER.).  Who  yiclds  time? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  I  think 
we  have  an  odd  situation  here  about  con- 
trol of  the  time.  I  think  the  Senator  from 
Iowa  is  entitled  to  some  of  the  time, 
whether  under  strict  rule  or  not,  and 
if  he  wants  it,  I  will  yield  it. 

Mr.  C7UL\^R  Mr.  President,  we  are 
going  to  yield  back  our  time. 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  5  mii.utes  to  me? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Yes,  I  yield  5  minutps 
and  more  if  he  wishes,  to  the  Senator 
from  lievada. 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  Pre.sident.  I  did  not 
speak  earlier  on  the  Culver  amendment 
when  it  was  before  the  Senate,  expecting 
that  I  would  speak  oome  at  this  tim^ \ 

I  must  .say  I  apree  with  the  distingxiish- 
ed  Senator  from  Arizona  that  we  are 
belter  off  to  face  tiii.s  issue  .squarely, 
either  to  kill  the  B-1  or  to  go  ahead  with 
I  he  pro.aram. 

The  proposal  offered  by  the  Senator 
from  Iowa  would  simply  be  another  de- 
ferral, a  vei-y  costly  dexerral,  I  might 
add,  to  a  system  that  is  already  too  cost- 
ly. I  wish  there  wtrc  some  way  we  could 
bring  the  cost  down  with  relation  to  this 
particular  protiram.  but  it  is  a  fact  of  life. 

We  have  had  heavy  inflationary  rises 
in  the  cotmtry  that  affect  these  weapons 
systems.  Tlie  cost  of  everything  has  gone 
up.  and  this  system  i.s  too  much,  but  it  is 
a  question  of  whether  it  is  something  we 
need  or  whether  it  is  something  we  do 
not  need 

The  Senator  from  South  Dakota  has 
put  it  very  squarely  in  foca'^  by  saying 
he  wants  to  take  the  money  out  for  the 
procurement  of  this  program.  I  do  not 
know  why  he  makes  the  point  that  he 
would  not  touch  the  R.  &  D.  money,  be- 
cau;>e  we  either  need  it  or  we  do  not  need 
it.  We  have  gone  through  the  R&D. 
program  up  to  the  present  time,  and  It  Is 
true  tliere  is  R.  &  D.  money  in  thL=;  year, 
but  if  he  favors  killing  the  program  we 
ought  to  kill  It.we  ought  to  cuts  its  hend 
ofT  completely  and  not  just  cut  it  of  a 
piece  at  a  time,  a  leg  and  a  tail,  and  so 
on. 

So  I  think  that  Ls  something  this  Con- 
gress has  to  determine :  Do  we  want  this 
airplane,  this  system,  this  weapons 
system  'i* 

I  wi.'^h  we  could  say  here  on  the  floor 
of  the  Senate  today  we  have  no  need  for 
it.  that  we  have  complete  assurance  on 
tiie  systems  we  have  at  the  present  time, 
and  that  we  do  no  need  hLs  triad 

The  only  tiine  we  will  knovi-  whether  or 
not  we  need  it  is  when  we  find  out  is  too 
late,  and  the  whole  object  of  the  triad 


system  is  to  deter  any  possible  aggres- 
sion by  a  foreign  power  against  us  in  the 
nature  of  a  surprise  attack. 

l:  that  surprise  attack  were  to  take 
place,  and  we  had  one  leg  less  of  the 
Triad,  obviously  we  have  a  lesser  chance 
to  survive,  and  we  have  only  one  pos- 
sibility of  retaliation  then,  and  that  is 
basically  only  one  because  I  am  think- 
ing now  in  terms  of  when  the  B-1  would 
come  into  the  program,  far  on  down- 
stream. The  B-52's.  many  of  them,  have 
outlived  practically  their  usefulness  at 
the  present  time  and.  as  the  Senator 
from  Arizona  pointed  out.  you  could  do 
any  kind  of  modifications  to  those  B-52s 
that  you  wanted,  and  ycu  still  have  not 
modified  the  basic  aircraft.  You  cannot 
make  it  any  faster,  you  cannot  make 
it  much  more  durable  to  fly  at  lov,  alti- 
tudes, you  cannct  make  it  fly  any  higher, 
you  cannot  give  it  any  more  bomb-carry- 
ing capacity  without  your  going  and 
build  a  whole  new  weapons  system  out 
of  it,  and  if  you  are  going  to  do  that  you 
are  going  to  te  up  against  costs  that  I 
think  are  greater  than  a  B-1. 

Here  you  have  an  aircraft,  as  the  Sen- 
ator from  South  Carolina  pointed  out. 
that  is  only  about  two-thirds  the  size  of 
the  B-52;  it  carries  a  much,  much  great- 
er load  Uian  the  B-52;  it  is  much  faster. 
it  has  more  equipment  on  it.  electronic 
devices  and  equipm.ent,  to  give  it  sur- 
vivability to  get  in  and  do  its  .iob  and 
get  out.  if  we  need  it.  and  I.  for  one.  cer- 
tainly hope  we  never  see  the  day  we  will 
need  it.  But  I  would  feel  much  more 
comfortable,  Mr  President,  if  we  have 
this  as  part  of  our  Triad  system,  often 
the  time  frame  m  the  future  at  a  time 
it  would  come  into  the  inventor^-,  to  as- 
sure us.  and  help  assure  us,  at  least  that 
no  other  country  tried  to  attack  us 

In  summary.  Mr.  President,  I  just 
simply  say  that  if  we  are  going  to  talk 
about  studying  alternatives,  the  alterna- 
tives have  been  studied;  they  have  been 
studied  up  one  side  and  dowT.  the  other, 
because  everj-one  would  lirie  to  find  al- 
ternatives that  were  le.v;  expensive,  that 
were  more  effective.  This  has  been  the 
decision,  and  I  support  the  decision.  I 
hope  that  my  colleagues  will  vote  down 
the  McGoven:  amendm.ent  just  as  they 
did  back  on  June  5.  1975,  when  this  same 
approach  was  made  at  that  time 

Mr.  McGOVERN  Mr  President,  will 
the  Ser.ator  yield  very  briefiv? 

Mr   CANNON.  Yes. 

Mr  McGO\^RN.  I  .mst  wanted  t«  re- 
mind the  Senator  that  in  my  remaife  1 
did  not  suggest  we  abandon  the  Triad  at 
all.  I  tried  to  point  out  Xo  the  Senator, 
if  he  will  recall,  that  we  have  a  far  better 
bomber  fleet  right  now 

Does  not  the  Senator  agree  with  that. 
that  the  American  bomber  fleet  is  in- 
finitely superior  to  the  So^^et  bombers, 
without  our  building  any  additional 
bombers'' 

Mr.  CANNON.  No  question  but  what 
the  American  bomber  fleet  is  superior  to 
the  Soviet  fleet  at  the  present  time.  There 
is  a  question  as  to  whether  or  not  the 
American  bomber  fleet  could  penetrate 
into  the  Soviet  Union.  We  could  pene- 
trate to  a  degree  by  sheer  force  of  num- 
bers, that  Is  true,  at  the  present  time. 
But  we  do  not  have  the  capability  for 
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penetration  In  the  B-52  thpt  you  have 
In  the  B-1  program. 

The  Senator  made  the  p<iint  that  we 
have  the  triad  We  do  ha^e  the  triad 
now.  and  he  said  we  will  liave  that  off 
into  the  1990's.  I  am  not  >ure  exactly 
what  the  timeframe  is.  bu ;  I  am  sure 
that  the  B-52  fleet  starts  to  go  down 
certainly  very  markedly  be  'ore  you  get 
to  the  1990  time  period. 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  I  agroe  with  the 
Senator.  It  is  not  going  to  last  forever. 
But  if  he  is  conceding  the  pc  int.  we  have 
a  bomber  fleet  now  In  operution  that  Is 
clearly  superior  to  the  So  'lets,  and  I 
know  the  Senator  wou  d  concede 
that 

Mr.  CANNON.  Yes.  I  do  m  t  think  that 
is  a  concession.  I  would  certainly  agree 
it  is  a  fact.  No  question  but  what  our 
B-52  fleet  is  better  than  any  Soviet 
bomber  fleet. 

That  is  not  a  valid  compirison  as  to 
whether  we  do  or  do  not  n  led  the  B-1 
bomber  in  that  particular  r?ference. 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Does  it  not  make  the 
point  that  those  of  us  urgirg  us  not  to 
proceed  with  yet  a  new  bomber  are  not 
arguing  against  the  triad? 

I  hope  the  Senator  will  not  leave  the 
impression  that  I  am  trying  o  knock  off 
one  leg  of  the  triad  when  he  himself 
recognizes  the  bombers  we  a  ready  have 
are  better  than  anything  ;he  Soviets 
have. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICE]  I.  Time  has 
expired.  Who  yields  time?     | 

Mr,  STENNIS   I  yield  1  minute. 

Mr.  CANNON.  I  see  no  ratidiale  in  that 
comparison  whatever. 

The  B-1  is  not  here  now.  I ;  is  not  pre- 
pared to  replace  the  B-52  to  lay.  I  think 
we  will  have  the  B-52  off  Int )  the  seven- 
ties and  I  hope  into  the  ciid-eighties. 
But  that  is  the  period  of  time  when  the 
B-1  would  be  coming  into  the  inventory 
in  sufiQcient  numbers  to  do  the  job  and 
replace  the  B-52,  which  ii  the  whole 
P'iint. 

I  thank  the  Senator  for  y  elding. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  thank  he  Senator 
for  his  remarks  and  fine  stitement. 

I  yield  5  minutes  to  the  S  ;nator  from 
Arizona. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President,  I 
will  be  very  brief  in  my  rem  irks. 

I  just  want  to  point  out  lome  things 
that  we  do  not  think  of  in  this  body 
enough. 

Our  costs  are  going  up.  Wt  talk  about 
not  building  the  B-1  now,  petting  it  off 
until  the  eighties  or  nineties.  ' 

Let  me  just  recite  a  few  figures. 

I  know  my  good  friend  from  South 
Dakota  is  an  experienced  and  very  fine 
pilot  of  the  B-24.  That  airplane  he  flew 
cost  $224,000  and  was  the  most  expen- 
sive airplane  we  had  in  World  War  n. 

All  of  the  aircraft  and  aircraft  en- 
gines built  In  World  War  I  cost  about 
$400  million.  The  P-51,  which  was  In  my 
opinion,  one  of  the  best  piston  fighters 
we  ever  built  cost  $37,500.  'I\)day,  the 
F-14  and  F-15.  our  fine  fighters  for  the 
Navy  and  the  Air  Force,  costi  about  $14 
million  apiece.  ' 

When  we  get  into  tank.s,  ^e  used  to 
nav  around  $50,000  in  World  War  II  for  a 
main  battle  tank.  We  do  not  l^ave  a  new 


one  yet  and  we  are  talking  about  over 
$1  million  a  copy. 

In  the  weapons  systems,  for  example, 
when  we  launch  an  F-14.  the  Navy 
fighter  with  its  array  of — I  have  to  say 
It — Phoenix  missiles — of  course.  I  love 
that  name — they  cost  a  total  of  $1 
mLllllon. 

We  could  have  flown  a  B-24  for  2  or 
3  months  before  we  dropped  a  million 
dollars  worth  of  bombs. 

I  am  trying  to  say.  in  other  words,  we 
have  got  a  tiger  by  the  tail  when  we  talk 
about  weapons  systems.  Ever>thlng  has 
increased. 

Metro,  the  underground  system  In 
Washington,  has  gone  over  tliree  times 
its  original  cost.  The  cost  of  sustaining 
the  Kennedy  Center  nas  gone  up  almost 
three  times. 

All  of  us  who  spend  money  on  any- 
thing, including  our  wives,  know  infla- 
tion has  come  and  there  is  not  much  we 
can  do  about  It. 

So.  Mr.  President,  the  argument  that 
we  might  do  better  if  we  wait  Just  does 
not  hold  water. 

In  closing.  I  will  point  out  the  ques- 
tion the  Senator  has  been  addressing 
himself  to  about  the  Soviet  bomber  fleet, 
and  we  overlooked  this  when  we  agreed 
to  destroy  or  mothball  our  B-47  medium 
bomber  and  the  Rasslans  agreed  to  de- 
stroy their  Badger,  they  did  not  destroy 
theirs.  So  they  still  have  a  fleet  of  Bad- 
gers which,  if  added  to  their  heavy  bomb- 
ers, gives  them  about  the  same  number 
of  bombers  as  we  have  in  our  strategic 
air  fleet. 

It  is  true,  their  medium  bomber  is 
not  coming  over  to  bomb  the  United 
States  and  go  home — but  they  have  got 
Cuba,  or  they  can  land  it  some  place,  they 
do  not  care  about  getting  back. 

Mr.  President,  I  hope  this  amendment 
is  defeated. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  two  fact 
sheets  I  have  prepared,  one  on  the  "Sur- 
vlvable  Penetrating  Manned  Bomber  Is 
Necessary  for  the  Triad";  second.  "The 
Need  for  the  B-1";  and  the  third.  "Com- 
mon Questions  Concerning  the  B-1  With 
Answers"  be  printed  in  the  Record  at 
this  point  in  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  tlie  Record. 
as  follows: 
Pact  Sheitt   on    A    Sttrvivablk    Penetrating 

Manned    Bomber    Is    Necessart    tc%    the 

Triad 

the  primabt  role  ot  strategic  rorces 
The  primary  role  of  strategic  forces  Is: 
To  deter  direct  attack  agamst  the  tfnlted 
States. 

To  assist  In  deterrence  agtUnst  coercion 
and  Intimidation  by  the  threat  of  such  an 
attack. 

Strategic  forces  consist  of  three  primary 
elements,  land-launched  Intercontinental 
ballistic  missiles  (ICBMs).  submarine- 
launched  ballistic  missiles  (SLBMs).  and 
manned  bombers — the  Triad. 

THE  ROLX  or  THE  TRIAD 

These  three  elements — ICBMs,  SLBMs.  and 
bombers — possess  delivery  accuracy,  diversi- 
fied basing  modes,  and  responsiveness  which : 

Prevent  the  enemy  from  structuring  a  force 
that  could  successfully  perform  a  disarming 
first  strike 

Prevent  the  enemy  from  concent.*atlng  his 


resources,  including  research  and  develop- 
ment, against  a  single  leg  of  the  Triad. 

Ensure  that  a  technological  breakthrough 
against  any  single  system  will  not  render  the 
whole  force  Ineffective  or  vulnerable  to 
attack. 

The  Triad  of  forces,  operating  In  concert, 
provides  a  total  deterrent  value  which  ex- 
ceeds the  sum  of  the  contributions  of  each 
element  operating  separately. 

THE  CONTRmOnON    or   THE   MANNED   BOMBER 

The  manned  bomber  contributes  a  unique 
capability  to  the  Triad — the  manned  bomber 
can  launch  on  warning  under  positive  con- 
trol and  then  be  recalled  or  redirected  before 
penetrating  enemy  airspace. 

Manned  systems  may  be  used  to  demon- 
strate resolve  by  maintaining  an  advanced 
state  of  readiness. 

Furthermore,  bombers  retain  residual  value 
after  Initial  weapons  expenditure. 

Bombers  offer  an  importAnt  means  of  bal- 
ancing the  asymmetry  In  the  throw  weights 
of  US  S.R.  and  OS.  missile  forces  and  there- 
by maintain  essential  equivalence  with  the 
U.8SR. 

Today,  bombers  constitute  less  than  one- 
fourth  of  OUT  strategic  delivery  systems. 

Yet.  bombers  carry  over  one-half  of  our 
total  strategic  megatonnage. 

The  long  range,  heavy  payload  capacity, 
and  precision  delivery  capabUlty  of  bombers 
not  only  allow  effective  employment  In  nu- 
clear contingencies,  but  also  offer  utility  in 
limited  nuclear  options,  utility  in  conven- 
tional warfare,  and  capability  to  perform 
mine-laying,  reconnaissance,  and  strike  as- 
sessment missions. 

The  bomber's  Inherent  capability  to  adapt 

to  changing  situations  forestalls  obsolescence 

in  an  extremely  dynamic  technological  age. 

THE  iNADEauAcv  or  a  STANDorr  CRtnsx 

Missn.K  roacE 

Although  the  concept  of  a  stand-off  cruise 
missile  carrier  Is  Intuitively  attractive,  the 
use  of  cruise  missiles  can  only  complement, 
not  replace,  the  penetrating  bomber  force. 

The  performance  characteristics  of  cruise 
mlsslle.s  render  them  vulnerable  to  mobile 
S.^M  defense.^ 

Cruise  mlssUe  flight  path  Is  predictable. 

Lack  of  electrorUc  countermeasures  makes 
cruise  missiles  unable  to  avoid  or  surprise 
mobile  surface   to  air  missile  defenses. 

A  stand-off  force  Is  potentially  susceptible 
to  a  reactive  defense  comprised  of  alrb<'r!.f 
warning  and  control  systems  and  long-ranpe 
Interceptors  which  could  attack  the  mK«'.lp 
carriers  before  the  cruise  missiles  are 
launched. 

The  cruise  missile  carrier  Is  slower  In  fly- 
out  speeds  and  less  resistant  to  nuclear 
effects  than  Is  the  manned  stateglc  bomoer 

A  force  of  stand-off  cruise  missile  carriers 
would  place  approximately  one-half  as  many 
weapons  on  target  as  would  an  equal  cost 
force  consisting  primarily  of  penetrating 
B-ls. 

CONCLUSIONS 

There  Is  no  currently  envisioned  substitute 
for  the  manned  bomber  In  the  strategic 
Triad. 

PaCTSHEET    on    THE    NZED    FOB    THE    B-1 
THE    STRATEGIC    BALANCE 

The  strategic  superiority  of  the  United 
States  has  been  replaced  by  the  doctrine  of 
essential  equivalence. 

Strategic  parity  appropriately  reflects  the 
national  policy  toward  detente  and  dALT 

Soviet  military  expansion  Is  xmpreredented 
in  both  magnitude  and  scope  In  the  last 
decade: 

The  Soviet  military  establishment  In- 
crea.<»ed  by  over  one  million  men 

Continued  emphsisls  on  ICBMs. 

Force  size  Increased  sevenfold. 
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Three  new  ICBMs  already  fielded  with  a 
fourth  In  the  making. 

The  continued  emphasis  on  submarine- 
launched  ballistic  mlssUes  Is  evidenced  by 
the  deployed  force  of  over  700  missiles. 

The  Soviets  have  fielded  the  most  advanced 
operational  bomber  In  the  world  today,  the 
Backfire. 

WHY    A  BOUBEB? 

The  foundation  of  deterrent  capability 
rests  upon  a  Triad  of  forces. 

Manned  bombers,  far  from  being  obsolet.e. 
possess  unique  characteristics  not  po.ssessed 
by  either  land-  or  sea-based  missiles. 

Only  bombers  can  be  launched  on  warning 
and  recalled  or  redirected  in  flight. 

Bombers  are  capable  of  greater  delivery 
accuracies  with  more  diverse  weapon  loads 
than  are  missiles. 

Human  intelligence  provides  discriminate 
weapons  deUvery  based  on  real  time  damage 
assessment. 

Bombers  can  perform  a  variety  of  collateral 
missions  due  to  range  and  payload  capabtu- 
Ues. 

In  conventional  conflicts. 

In  sea  lane  surveillance. 

In  attacking  surface  ships. 

The  design  of  an  advanced  bomber  to  mod- 
ernize the  bomber  force  In  the  1980s  was 
therefore  Initiated  In  the  1960s. 

WHY    THE    B-1? 

An  e.\haustlve  series  of  studies,  culminat- 
ing In  the  Joint  Strategic  Bomber  Study,  has 
demonstrated  clearly  that  the  B-1  is  the 
most  cost-effective  means  of  modernizing  the 
bomber  force. 

WHERE    ARE    WE    TODAT? 

Ten  years  of  design,  study,  and  ground 
tests,  as  well  as  over  100  hours  of  fllg'n  tests, 
put  us  at  the  threshold  of  full-scale  produc- 

UOD. 

By  the  time  of  program  review  and  fund 
commitment  In  November,  the  B-1  will  be 
among  the  most  thoroughly  tested  aircraft 
Id  hLstory. 

The  B-1  represents  an  Impressive  advance- 
ment In  technology;  it  U>  essential  to  the 
continued  credibility  of  our  strategic  deter- 
rent and  Is  therefore  essential  to  this  nations 
security. 

Common  Questions  Conceentnc  the  E-1 
With  Answkrs 

1(a)  Question:  The  Brooking.'^  study  bepUi.s 
from  a  base  of  comparLsoa  predicated  upon 
equal  capabUltles  to  hit  and  destroy  a  cer- 
tain number  of  targets — 1  e.  a  •■capabilities" 
oriented  procurement.  Comparisons  are  then 
made  of  the  costs  of  relevant  systems  needed 
to  deliver  400  megaton  equivalents  on  .Soviet 
targets.  The  JSBS  proceeds  from  an  •equal 
cosf  basis  and  compares  capabilities  of  the 
system.  With  the  cmpha.sLs  in  debate  placed 
oa  cost,  why  Is  the  JSBS  approach  better 
than  the  Brookings  approach? 

Answer:  In  a  cost-effectivene.ss  analy.sl.s,  it 
makes  no  difference  which  side  of  the" equa- 
tion Is  held  constant — either  cost  or  effec- 
Uveness — as  long  as  both  elements  are  based 
on  valid  data.  The  Quanbeck-Wtxxl  analysis 
Is  Invalid  for  both  the  cost  and  force  effec- 
tiveness sides  of  the  equation  for  the  follow- 
ing reasons; 

(a)  Cost; 

1.  The  Quanbeck-Wood  report  under 
costed  the  stand-off  cruise  missile  force.  In 
addition.  It  failed  to  provide  cost  for  ade- 
quate maintenance  and  combat  crew  person- 
nel to  sustain  their  concept  of  airborne  alert 

2.  It  assumed  procurement  of  unnecessary 
numbers  of  SRAM  and  decoy  missiles,  and 
new  ta:-.kers  not  required  for  B-1. 

(b)  Force  Effectiveness: 

1.  The  threat  selection  (highly  effective 
airborne  Interceptors)  was  biased  at-'alnst  the 
B-1  force  In  the  Quanbeck-Wood  analysis. 
&nd  failed  to  allow  for  the  most  effective 
threat  against  the  cruise  mIssUe  force 
(mobUe  SAMs). 


2.  The  Quanbeck-Wood  model,  stressing 
quantity  over  quality,  made  small  penetrat- 
ing forces  (B-1)  appear  inferior  ai;d  large 
penetrating  forces  (cruise  missiles)  appear 
superior.  Further,  though  the  emphasis  In 
debate  may  be  on  cost,  the  lmporia.it  point 
centers  on  how  much  the  U.S.  gets  In  force 
effectiveness  for  each  dollar  spent. 

1(b)  Question;  Is  the  Brookings  study  cor- 
rect when  It  asserts  (p.  20)  that  "We  "could 
have  specified  a  larger  task  without  affect- 
ing the  broad  trade-offs  among  alternative 
bomber  forces?" 

Answer;  It  Is  likely  that  such  an  increase 
In  the  target  base  would  affect  the  trace-oS 
among  these  forces.  For  example,  an  increase 
In  the  target  ba.se  could  result  in  a  corre- 
sponding Increase  in  the  number  of  terminal 
defenses  that  would  ha\e  to  be  suppressed 
for  effective  crul.se  mtsslle  employment.  A 
concomitant  increase  in  the  wide-body  mis- 
sile carrier  ALB.M  force  would  have  to  be 
made  to  suppres.s  the  defenses  around  this 
expanded  target  base  to  support  the  effective 
employment  of  standoff  cruise  missiles.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  pei.etratlue  bomber 
force  they  used  already  had  adequate  SRAMs 
to  engage  these  additional  terminal  defenses 
and  would  not  require  additional  funding  to 
support  the  defense  suppression  mission  for 
such  an  expanded  tarfzet  base. 

As  an  aside,  the  ta.bk  specified  w.as  ir.uch 
larger  than  the  authors  thought,  the  task 
of  eliminating  one-third  of  the  Eo\  let  popu- 
lation and  three-fourths  of  Soviet  industry 
would  require  seven  times  the  target  base 
used  In  the  Quanbeck-Wood  study. 

2.  Questlo:. :  What  is  the  projected  mission 
profile  for  the  Backfire  bomber — refueled? 
Unrefueled?  W'hat  percentage  targets  could 
It  rea:h  refueled:'  Cr.refueled?  Low  level 
penetration  capability?  hny  evidence  of  air- 
to-air  refueling  development? 

.Answer:  The  Backfire  bomber  Is  a  versatile 
aircraft.  All  Backfires  are  capable  of  aerial 
refueling  and  are  compatible  with  the  Bison 
tanker.  It  can  perform  Intercontinental  and 
peripheral  missions  against  land  and  naval 
targets  as  well  as  accomplish  reconnaissance 
and  electronic  warfare  tasks.  With  Inflight 
refueling.  Backfire  can  cover  virtually  all  of 
the  U.S.  on  two-way  missions  staged  from 
Arctic  bases.  On  one-way  missions,  recovering 
In  friendly  or  i:eutral  territory  Backfire  Is 
capable  of  carrying  out  missions  from  most 
home  bases  against  targets  anywhere  In  the 
U.S.  even  if  unrefueled. 

The  principal  purpose  of  low  altitude 
tactics  U  to  avoid  detection  and  interception 
by  SAMs  and  Interceptors.  WbWa  It  Is  likely 
that  the  Backfire  could  fly  a  low  level  pene- 
tration profile,  the  number  of  Conus  based 
high  altitude  S.'iils  which  the  Backflre  must 
avoid  Is  minimal.  Further,  current  Corus 
radar  detection  system?  have  limited  capa- 
bility against  low  flying  aircraft.  In  this 
regard,  the  addition  of  the  AWACS  to  the 
Conus  air  defense  system  will  Increase  the 
effectlve:'.es.s  of  our  Interceptor  force  greatly. 
Nevertheless,  the  state  of  our  air  defense  is 
nowhere  near  that  of  the  Soviets  and,  thus, 
the  demands  for  an  effective  penetrating 
bomber  such  as  the  Backfire  flying  towards 
the  United  States  are  less^. 

3   Question :  Could  we  get  an  effective  cost 
breakout  listed  in  both  FY  1975  dollars  and 
then-vear  dollars  for: 
R&b. 

Procurement. 
Additional  Weapons. 
0^:M: 
Direct. 
l!;dlrect. 

Life  Cycle  Cost  Per  Unit. 
Total  Life  Cycle  Costs. 

It  would  be  helpful  If  wo  could  get  rough 
estimates  of  these  for  all  the  alternatives 
listed  in  JSBS. 

Answer:  In  constant  FY  1975  dollars  the 
total  LL'e  Cycle  Cost  (LCO  of  the  B-1  fleet 
Is  $22  7  billion  (see  attached  chart).  T^hls 
Includes   a   nominal    15   years   of   full   fleet 


operations,  roughly  FY  198&-FY  2000.  Most 
of  the  research  and  development  funding  has 
been  appropriated.  Therefore,  the  un.sunk 
LCC  Is  $:g.5  billion  or  about  $80  million  per 
unit. 

The  then-year  dollar  LCC  of  the  B-I  fleet 
has  not  been  derived  since  w-e  do  not  have 
means  to  predict  economic  escalation 
through  the  year  2000.  Moreover  it  i£  our 
view  that  inflation  compounded  over  three 
decades — which  would  be  applied  t<5  GXP,  to 
revenues,  and  to  all  purchases — r.ot  just 
defense  purchases — would  obscure  the  "real 
Cost  of  manpower  and  material  required. 

The  then-year  dollar  co?t  of  B~l  acqulsi- 
lion  Is  estimated  at  821.6  billion,  of  which 
S18.8  billion  has  yet  to  be  appropriated 

B~l  life  cycle  cost — LCC 
[In  billions  I 


Fiscal       Then 

year  1975         year 

dollars    dollars 


R&D 4.2 

Procurement   11.8 

15-year  full  O&S 6.7 

B-1  LCC 22.7 

B-1  LCC 'Unit .'o93 

SRAM  acquisition .9 

SR.'VM  15-vear  full  O&S---  .9 

B-1    &  SR.\M  LCC 24   6 

B-1  &  SRAM  LCC/B-1 .  100 


4. 

17. 


1.3 


4.  Question;  ■'While  costs  on  the  B- 1  have 
gone  up.  9  out  of  ten  original  performance 
standards  have  been  relaxed."  Is  this  state- 
ment true?  If  so.  why  have  performance 
standards  been  relaxed? 

Answer:  This  statement  Is  not  true  With 
some  minor  changes  In  operational  employ- 
ment, the  B-1  aircraft,  as  currently  designed, 
can  perform  the  same  strategic  mission  as 
the  B-1  envisioned  In  1970.  With  no  changes 
In  operational  tactics,  the  current  B-I  can 
carry  the  same  payload  at  the  same  speed 
and  altitude  with  the  same  navigational  ac- 
curacy as  the  1970  B-1. 

The  three  performance  standards  that 
have  been  relaxed — low  level  mission  range, 
supersonic  mission  range,  and  takeoff  dis- 
tance— are  directly  attributable  to  the  air- 
craft  weight  Increase  and  slightly  greater 
fuel  consumption  of  the  engines.  The  weight 
Increase  resulted  from  many  factors.  .\s  the 
aircraft  design  progressed  from  the  drawing 
board  Tn  hardware  fabrication,  the  .Mr  Force 
improved  its  understanding  of  the  aircraft 
structural  loads,  added  fracture  mechanics 
requirements  to  Insure  a  structurally  sound- 
er airframe  and  refined  design  acoustic  levels. 
.■Additionally,  the  Air  Force  decided  to  tise  off- 
the-shelf  offensive  avionics  equipment  rather 
than  to  Initiate  a  new  development.  This  de- 
cision was  a  cost  effective  means  of  providing 
the  required  avionics  but  resulted  in  a 
her^vler  system. 

The  reduction  In  supersonic  speed  vtsls 
based  on  a  detailed  analysis  of  the  difference 
in  capability  against  the  projected  threat 
provided  by  a  speed  of  Mach  i.6  vice  Mach 
2.2.  The  Air  Force  determined  that  this  ad- 
ditional capablU^  was  not  worth  the  addi- 
tional cost.  The  development  aircraft  will 
demonstrate  the  Mach  2.2  capability  and, 
should  threat  circumstances  change  such 
that  the  higher  speed  Is  required,  It  can  be 
added  to  the  production  aircraft.  It  should 
be  noted  that  the  supersonic  mission  is  a 
secondary  employment  mode  for  the  B-1. 

The  reduction  In  crew  escape  capability  at 
high  speed  was  also  based  on  a  cost  benefit 
analysis.  Development  problems  occurred  In 
the  crew  capsule  and.  at  that  time,  high 
technology  ejection  seats  became  available 
which  could  provide  approximately  the  same 
escape  capability  as  the  capsule.  The  ccwt  to 
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complete  development  of  tl  le  capsule  wu 
estimated  to  be  high  and  th»  ejection  seats 
provided  a  lov.er  operation  a  id  support  cost 
than  the  capsule.  Therefore,  t  he  decision  was 
made  to  accept  the  slight  degradation  in 
capability  provided  by  the  election  seats. 

In  real  terms,  the  ';o6t  of  tie  B- 1  Is  under 
control.  In  1970  dollars,  tt  e  development 
estimate  was  •Q.O  billion.  Tl  e  ciirrent  esti- 
mate. In  the  same  1970  dolli  rs.  Is  $11.1  bil- 
lion, a  cost  Increase  of  12";  .  The  current  esti- 
mate Is.  however,  within  1  %  5f  that  made  In 
December  1973  showing  tha  the  Air  Force 
has  achieved  a  significant  decree  of  cost 
control  since  that  time. 

In  "the.i  year  dollars"  le  loUars  adjusted 
for  economic  escalation,  the  nost  of  the  B-1 
has  grown  to  a  current  estlmite  of  $21.6  bil- 
lion, .*lmost  hftlf  the  total  rnnt  of  the  pro- 
gram 1.S  attributable  to  infla  ;lon,  a  national 
economic  problem  over  whlc  i  the  Air  Force 
has  little  control. 

In  terras  of  capability,  t  le  current  B-1 
carj  perform  the  same  strat  »clc  mission  as 
the  aircraft  proposed  In  U  70  with  minor 
changes  In  operational  emplo  rment  In  terms 
of  real  cost  the  program  has  ;rown  a  modest 
12'^  . 

6.  Question:  The  Brocklign  study  esti- 
mates the  cost  of  the  B-1  at  971  billion  over 
10  years.  The  S:ovllle  article  In  the  Sunday 
Star  for  April  11  puts  that  Igure  at  01  bil- 
lion dollars.  Are  these  flgvires  wrong?  By  how 
much?  What  hccoiints  for  ths  dllTere.'^ce  be- 
tween JSBS  costing  and  Btooltlngs?  What 
makes  the  assvimptloiis  of  B'ooklngs  wrong 
If  they  are? 

Answer:  Neither  cost  est  male  was  In- 
tended to  represent  the  co  it  of  the  B-1. 
Specifically,  the  871  billion  figure  in  Brook- 
ings represents  their  cost  estimate  for  one 
of  the  five  strategic  forces  pn  sented  In  their 
study.  This  figure  Includes  $8  billion  for  new 
tankers,  extra  SRAMs.  and  SCADs  which  are 
not  programmed  to  support  he  B-1.  It  also 
Includes  substantial  operatli  g  and  support 
(0&8)  costs  for  B-62S,  which  they  phase  out 
beginning  In  1980,  and  a  portion  of  the  cur- 
rent tanker  fleet  which  Is  used  by  general 
purpose  as  well  as  strategic  forces.  It  also 
Includes  Indirect  overhead  ccsts  for  the  en- 
tire strategic  force  which  In  the  Brookings 
study  constitute  about  one  hiilf  of  the  total 
operating  costs.  The  Air  Poi  ce  estimate  of 
direct  and  Indirect  costs  ol  a  comparable 
force  mix  of  B-52s.  FB-llls.  B-ls.  KC  135s. 
and  SRAMs  for  the  same  10  years  Is  about 
$45  billion.  The  cost  of  the  B-1  alone  over 
the  same  period  Is  estimate:!  to  be  about 
$20.4  billion.  All  of  the  abo  'e  costs  are  In 
constant  FY  1976  dollars 

Brookings  also  estimated  the  Air  Force 
"projected  program"  of  bombisrs  and  tankers 
for  10  years  at  $73  billion  In  FY  1976  dol- 
lars. Our  10  year  estimate  of  the  direct  and 
Indirect  cost  of  the  forces  the  r  show  Is  about 
$55  billion,  Tlie  Brot>klng8  tlien-year  dollar 
estimate  for  this  force— ag(. In. 
B-52s.  FE-llls,  B-ls.  tankers 
surface  missiles — Is  the  $91  5 
to  by  ScovUIe. 

Thus,  neither  cost  estimate  was  Intended 
to  represent  the  cost  of  the 
not  do  so.  A  detailed  analysU^ 
Ings   study   Is   attached.   Part 
the  cost  Issues  In  general. 

6.  Question:  One  of  the  bl; 
that  Is  being  made  Is  that 
"after  the  fact"  weapons 
will  Just  make  the  rubble 
ment.  What  task  car.  the  bo 
hours  after  Initiation  of  hos  llltles  that  war 
rant  the  expenditure  of  x  b  lllons  of  dollnrs 
that  could  not  be  perform!  d  by  other  sv:- 
tems? 

Answer:  The  utility  of  tl  e  bomber  force 
must  first  be  measured  In  1  arms  of  Its  pri- 
mary mission — deterrence —  ind  second,  in 
terms  of  Its  warflghtlrg  caps  )lllty  given  that 
deterrence  has  failed.  The  k:  lowledge  that  a 
target  complex  will  be  destri  lyed  conveys  as 


a    mix    of 
and    alr-to- 
'>llllon  referred 


B-1.  and  does 
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important  a  perception  as  does  the  timing 
(Whether  three,  six.  nine  or  more  hours  de- 
lay) of  such  destruction.  To  discuss  "rubble 
bouncing"  alone  Is  to  ignore  the  integral 
tiid  Irreplaceable  contrlbutlo'i  made  by 
bombers  to  the  deterrent  value  of  the  Triad. 
In  the  event  that  deterrence  is  unsuccess- 
ful, then  the  bomber  force  would  perform 
strikes  agalast  hard  target  complexes  as  well 
as  against  lifter  urban/Industrial  targets. 
The  flexibility  of  the  bomber  force  equates 
to  several  u.  Ique  CRpabllltle«:  bomber  pay- 
loads  ure  not  fixed,  and  can  be  either  con- 
ventional or  nuclear;  bomber  we-ipons  and 
delivery  accuracy  can  be  matched  {ffectlvely 
to  the  Intended  damage:  bombers  can  be  re- 
targeted nfter  latmch:  b<>mbe-s  can  attack 
u' vised  or  reloadable  silos  and  strategic  re- 
3er\-»s;  bombers  can  perform  real-time  dam- 
age asses.iment  of  taigets  struck  previously 
and  restrike  If  necessary,  or  withhold  weap- 
ons for  po*.slble  later  use;  bombers  can  be 
recovered  and  reused  after  the  Initial  mis- 
sion. The  additional  time  required  for 
bomber-delivered  weapons  may  prove  to  be 
a  dl.stlict  advantage  If  the  hOBtllltle?  have 
resulted  in  stalemate 

7.  Qxiestlon:  The  argument  Is  made  that 
the  B-62  force  will  last  Into  the  IPSOs  and 
1900*  under  the  Air  Force's  own  plan,  Tf  this 
Is  so,  and  even  If  penetratlvlty  is  severely 
degraded,  then  why  are  not  the  B-52s  armed 
with  long  range  mlssUeg  equal  to  the  task 
.'."d  why  can't  the  B-1  then  be  postponed  un- 
til the  19808  to  enable  us  to  get  a  more  real- 
istic threat  assessment? 

Answer:  In  the  JSBS  the  standoff  cruise 
missile  force  was  found  to  be  only  half  as 
cost-effective  as  the  B  1  force  The  cruise 
missile  cannot  penetrate  areas  defended  by 
ijood  quality,  low  altitude  SAMs;  however. 
thoy  are  useful  as  an  adjunct  to  the  pene- 
trating bomber  force  against  leas  well  de- 
fended targets. 

Postponement  of  B-1  production  would 
cause  us  to  fall  behind  Soviet  developments. 
Deployment  of  new  Soviet  systems  takes  only 
three  to  five  year?:.  As  much  as  ten  years 
could  elapse  from  production  go-ahead  to  a 
fully  operational  B-1  force  If  the  decision  is 
delayed.  The  reasons  for  such  a  delay  are 
time  for  production  .set-up,  retooling,  and 
personnel  skill  development.  A  large  Increase 
lu  program  cancellation  and  restart  costs 
would  be  Incurred  If  the  production  decision 
U  delayed. 

8,  Question:  The  Soviet  development  of  a 
look -down,  shootdown  capability  coupled 
with  SUAWACS  threat  will  render  the  bomb- 
ers vulnerable  to  Soviet  Interceptor  Interdic- 
tion whereas  cruise  missiles  would  be  rela- 
tively Invulnerable? 

Answer:  Exclu.slve  reliance  on  cruise  mis- 
siles would  simplify  enemy  missiles.  The 
SAM  is  the  prlmarv  threat  to  cruise  missiles. 
Cruise  mlssile.s  have  n.o.lerate  penetration 
speeds  and  low  radar  c-oss  sections  In  their 
favor  against  the  look-down,  shcot-down  In- 
terceptor. TTie  cruise  missiles'  .-.w  penetra- 
tion altitude  and  avoidance  of  known  SAMs 
would  provide  reasonable  penetration  ca- 
pability against  SAMs  with  known  locations 
However,  mobile  SAMs  which  are  effective 
against  cruise  mLsslIes  would  extract  high 
attrition. 

The  B-1  Is  specifically  designed  to  counter 
the  look-down,  shoot-down  Interceptors  Tlie 
B-1  because  of  Its  speed,  low  altitude  per- 
formance, small  radar  cross  section,  and  Its 
advanced  avionics  and  penetration  aids,  will 
be  able  to  avoid,  degrade,  or  destroy  Soviet 
SAMS  and  fighter  Interceptors  For  exam- 
ple, low  altitude  flight  by  the  B-1  at  high 
subsonic  speeds  es.«entlally  precludes  a  co- 
altltude  tall  cha.se  Intercept  by  current  So- 
viet Interceptors. 

9  Question:  Could  Soviet  deployment  of  a 
laser  Intercept  capability  In  the  1980s  sig- 
nificantly alter  JSBS  penetration  assess- 
ments? 


Answer:  Because  of  Inherent  problemj 
with  weather  and  other  propagation  phe- 
nomenon, and  technical  problems,  a  Soviet 
strategic  antiaircraft  air  defense  weapon 
does  not  appear  practical  In  the  next  dec- 
ade. Without  more  definitive  development  of 
a  weapon  grade  air  defense  laser.  It  Is  not 
possible  to  evaluate  how  such  a  syste-n 
would  aflTect  bomber  penetration. 

10.  Question:  The  Brookings  study  shows 
little  If  any  dl^Terece  In  survivability  be- 
twen  the  B-1  and  other  systems — both  could 
survive  with  strategic  warning  and  neither 
with  only  tactical  warning  plus  u-e  of  de- 
pressed trajectory  SLBMs,  Why  do  their 
figures  diverge  so  much  from  JSns? 

Answer:  The  Qu  in  beck -Wood  study  ac- 
knowledges that  a  hard,  fast  aircraft  i  their 
label  for  B-1)  l.s  clearly  superior  in  surviv- 
ing a  surprl.sc  enemy  attack.  The  study  then 
dlsmis.sed  this  fact  by  labeling  as  implausi- 
ble the  response  postures  which  SAC  baa 
already  demonstrated.  Incorrect  facts  In  the 
study   were: 

Crew  response  tlmas. 
Aircraft  nuclcir  vulnerability. 
Aircraft  flyout  sp>eed. 

The  JSBS  thoroughly  addressed  the  three 
Items  above  and  revealed  B-1  survival  to  be 
entirely  satisfactory  In  the  expected  nuclear 
environment.  However,  significant  attritlnn 
occurred  In  the  case  of  the  slower,  softer, 
wide -body  transport  carrying  cruise  missiles. 
U.  Question-  The  supersonic  capability 
of  the  B  1  Is  a  waste  There  Is  no  nef^l  for 
It  under  any  conceivable  mission  profile  It 
only  adds  significantly  to  the  cost  of  the 
bomber? 

Answer:  A  supersonic  penetration  Is  a  via- 
ble B-1  option,  esjjeclally  for  an  attack  on 
perimeter  defenses  and  perimeter  high  value 
targets.  This  speed  range  will  provide  a  broad 
range  of  operational  tactics  to  counter  fu- 
ture threat  tincertalntles  The  thrust-to- 
welght  ratio  and  variable  geometry  wings 
which  provide  a  supersonic  capability  are  es- 
sential elements  for  successful  base  escape 
and  high  subsonic  low  altitude  penetration. 
The  very  low  altitude  subsonic  capability  and 
supersonic  high  altitude  penetration  capa- 
bilities of  the  B-1  forc«  the  Soviets  to  con- 
tend with  an  expanded  array  of  attack  op- 
tion;, thus  further  complicating  their  air 
defense  problems. 

13.  Que.stlon:  Since  the  B^  1  Ls  so  superior 
to  the  Backfire  and  since  the  Backfire  Is  so 
capability  limited,  we  do  not  need  the  B-1 
to  maintain  essential  equivalence  ' 

Answer:  The  term  "essential  equivalence" 
refers  to  the  equivalence  of  the  overall  stra- 
tegic balance,  not  to  the  equivalence  of  stra- 
tegic weapon  systems  on  an  Item  for  Item 
basis  Tlie  B  1  Is  an  Integral  element  of  the 
Triad  and  Its  Importance  to  the  question  of 
essential  equivalence  derives  therefrom 
rather  than  from  a  comparison  with  the 
Soviet  Backfire  bomber. 

The  bomber  leg  of  the  Triad  mrrles  over 
50%  of  the  striking  power  of  the  United 
States  as  measured  in  megatons.  The  inter- 
actions among  the  elements  of  the  Ttlad  re- 
tain credible  deterrent  value  only  so  long  as 
each  element  remains  strong  and  credible  In 
Its  own  right. 

Critics  who  cite  such  specious  B-1,  Back- 
fire comparisons  rarely  note  that  the  B-1 
would  not  oppose  the  Backfire,  Should  deter- 
rence fall,  the  B-1  would  be  forced  to  pene- 
trate Soviet  air  defenses  and  the  Backfire 
would  oppose  the  far  less  extensive  U  .S  air 
defenses 

14.  Question:  Brookings  concluded  "air 
launched  cruise  missiles  provide  the  most 
economic  mean'?  of  roping  with  <:np>iis!:c«ted 
area  defenses  "  If  the  Soviets  employ  a  heavy 
low  altitude  in-place  or  moiille  .SA.M  ss-stem 
for  the  1980s  and  1990s  Is  the  cruise  missile 
vulnerable?  Is  the  B-1  vulnerable"  How  do 
they  compare' 

Ans\vpr  Botl-  cruise  missiles  and  B  Is  are 
vulnerable  to  SAM  area  dafenses;   however, 
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the  B-1  Is  markedly  less  vulnerable.  Sepa- 
rate excursions  during  the  JSBS  examined 
the  potential  effects  of  mobile  SAMs  against 
both  cruise  missiles  and  penetrating  bomb- 
ers. Cruise  missiles  were  found  to  be  rela- 
tively Ineffective  at  even  modest  mobile  SAM 
employment  levels  while  bombers  were  aflfect- 
ed  far  less  at  even  the  highest  SAM  levels. 

16.  Question:  How  vulnerable  would  a 
cruise  missile  carrier  be  to  fighter  inter- 
diction before  launch?  Are  the  Soviets  mov- 
In?  toward  development  or  procurement  of 
a  LRAWI  and  what  Impact  would  thl.-;  have 
on  the  cruise  mis.'Nlle  carrier?  What  about 
OTH  radars  In  the  Soviet  threat  .scenario  as 
It  would  affect  B-1  and  cruise  ml.ssUe  ear- 
ners' 

Answer:  The  cruise  missile  carriers  (CMC) 
are  very  vulnerable  to  interceptors.  If  we 
were  to  rely  on  CMC.  longer  range  Inter- 
ceptors already  possessed  by  tlie  Soviets 
could  be  employed  In  conjunction  with 
AWACS  or  OTH  ractar,  long  range  Inter- 
ceptors could  degrade  the  penetration  and 
attack  capabilities  of  CMC  by  forclncj  them 
Xo  adopt  evfUBive  tactlce  before  relea'-lng  their 
weapons  or  to  launch  farther  from  the 
border 

CMCs  lack  design  characteristics  and 
cf^untermea^nres  to  defeat  airborne  Inter- 
ceptors Their  primary  advantage  Is  relatively 
cheap  tran.sportatlon  of  -a  eapons.  The  cost 
of  modifying  a  CMC  to  provide  any  substan- 
tive defensive  capability  would  be  prohibi- 
tive, 

Tlie  CMC  ha.«^  a  severe  limitation  In  that 
it  Ls  tied  to  the  ranire  of  the  cruise  mlsslle- 
that  It  carrlef^  A-s  the  ranpe  performance  of 
future  interceptnrs  Increases  the  CMC  would 
have  t<i  launch  the  cruise  missiles  farther 
from  the  border  With  this  retreat  comefi  a 
reduction  In  target  coverage  until  ultimately 
the  cruise  missile  target  coverage  and  con- 
cept is  neeated  entirely  when  the  combat 
radius  of  Interceptors  equals  the  ranee  of 
•he  cnil'-e  missile 

Contrasted  to  that,  the  B-1  Is  deelgned  to 
operate  In  an  air  defen.se  envlrormient  Thus. 
If  long  range  Interceptors  and  OTHB  radar 
were  employed,  the  B-1  would  still  be  able 
to  effectively  penetrate  although  attrition 
ciiuld  be  expected  to  Increase  somewhat. 
Since  OTHB  radars  are  soft  targets,  a  likely 
tactic  would  be  attack  them  using  early  ar- 
riving ballistic  missiles  thus  substantially 
reducing  their  p>otentlal  effect 

18iai  Question:  I  am  convinced  there  are 
3  basic  rjue:^tlons  which  are  plagulne  every- 
one TTiey  are  Why  do  we  need  a  manned 
bomiaer  In  this  day  and  a+re? 

•Answer :  The  bomber  Is  an  essential  part 
of  a  Triad  of  United  States  strategic  forces 
The«e  forces  are  mutually  supporting  to  pro- 
duce an  Integrated.  efTe>ctlve  deterrent  force 
With  the  other  elements  of  the  Triad— 
ICBMs  and  .SLBMs — bombers  add  a  decree  of 
diversity  that  precludes  a  .  uccesstul  disarm- 
ing first  strike.  TTie  important  considera- 
tion Is  that  each  of  these  elemente  oJ  the 
Triad  contributes  Its  own  unique  and  <«.->en- 
tlal  capabilities  In  that  regard,  bombers 
provide  unmatched  flexibility  They  com- 
P'lund  the  offensive  and  defensive  problem<; 
of  anyone  attempting  to  attack  or  defend 
against  our  force.^;  they  provide  n  hedpe 
against  many  uncertainties  of  the  future; 
and  they  ensure  that  a  teir.:.orary  weakness 
or  vulnerability  in  any  sing!"  .strategic  force 
element  will  not  negate  the  effectiveness  of 
the  entire  force. 

18ibi.  Question:  What  Is  the  most  cost- 
•flectlve  system  and  how  much  more  Is  the 
B-1  going  to  cost  than  the  others? 

Answer:  The  Air  Force  believe:^  that  there 
are  no  alternatives  which  would  be  as  cost- 
effective  as  the  B-1.  The  express  purpose  of 
the  Joint  Strategic  Bomber  Study,  which 
has  ben  provided  to  the  Congress,  was  to  ex- 
amine on  an  equal  cost  basis  the  most  feasi- 
ble alternatives  for  maintaining  the  viabil- 


ity of  the  bomber  leg  of  the  Triad,  The  study 
examined  such  alternatives  as  a  "stretched" 
version  of  the  F'B-111.  a  wide-bodied  cruise 
niisslie  carrier  system,  and  a  rc-engined  B~b2. 
Six  dilTerent  equal -cost  bomber  force.^  were 
examined  which  were  composed  of  various 
mixes  of  existing  or  postulated  v/eapon  sys- 
tems. These  forces  were  then  employed 
apalnst  a  constant  target  base  and  defen- 
sive threat.  The  results  show  that  those 
lorces  composed  principally  of  B  Is  were 
clearly  more  cost-effective  in  all  of  the  meas- 
ures of  bomber  force  efiectlvene.-  used  in 
the  analysis.  The  least  effective  forces,  and 
by  a  wide  margin,  were  those  composed  pri- 
inarlly  of  FB-llls  and  wide-body  standoff 
aircraft  carrying  cruise  missiles.  The  study 
concluded  that  a  force  corjslstlng  principal- 
ly of  B-ls  was  significantly  more  cost-ef- 
fective than  the  alternative  forces. 

Regarding  costs,  reniaininir  costs  on  the 
B-1  are  $53  5  million  p?r  aircraft  In  cur- 
rent dollars,  while  a  wide-body  cruise  missile 
carrier  would  be  about  $65  mi'.llon  per  car- 
rier In  current  dollars.  Stretched  F^-l'.ls 
would  cost  about  $23  million  each,  but  twice 
as  many  would  be  required  as  B-ls.  A  mod- 
ernized B-52  would  cost  about  $26  million 
just  to  modify  a  25  year  old  airframe. 

18(c)  Question:  What  operational  advan- 
tages does  the  B  1  have  over  the  B-52  and 
crul->e  missile  alternatives? 

.Answer:  The  Air  Force  needs  the  B-1  be- 
cause the  B-52  will  not  be  able  to  maintain 
the  depTcc  of  effectiveness  required  of  our 
primary  strategic  bomber  against  the  threat 
that  is  now  evolving  for  the  future.  The  B-1. 
on  the  other  hand,  was  specifically  designed 
to  be  effective  against  the  projected  threat. 
It.*  hardness  to  nuclear  weapon  effects.  Its 
rapid  acceleration  and  high  ^peed  fiyout 
'-apablllty.  and  its  relatively  short  rtmway 
take-oIT  requirements  combine  to  produce 
an  air -raft  with  extremely  high  prelaunch 
Btirvivability  Its  small  radar  cross  "section. 
Its  advanced  electronic  countemieasures. 
and  its  ability  to  fly  at  lower  altitudes  and 
significantly  higher  speeds  than  the  B-52 
en.^are  a  high  degree  of  success  in  penetrat- 
ing even  the  most  advanced  Soviet  defenses 
projected  for  the  future.  Moreover,  the  B-1 
can  carry  twice  the  nuclear  p.iyload  of  the 
B  52.  and  it  can  deliver  those  weapons  with 
greater  precision — In  fact,  far  more  accu- 
rately than  any  other  leg  of  the  TYlad. 

The  cruise  missile  will  be  a  useful  tidjunct 
to  a  penetrating  bomber  force.  However, 
cruise  ml.sslle  performance  characteristics 
make  them  vulnerable  to  mobile  SAM  de- 
fenses becau.se  they  lack  electronic  counter- 
measures  For  this  reason,  the  .MjCM  would 
be  used  pnm.irlly  against  targets  that  are 
not  defended  by  iow-altltude  capable  SAMs, 

The  .\LCM  could  enhance  the  effectivc- 
ne.ss  of  the  'oomber  by  diluting  enemy  air 
defe;.ses.  allowing  lor  more  economlcil 
bomber  route  planning  and  effe.ti-,ely  ex- 
tending the  range  of  targets  the  bomber 
couid  attack  without  extending  it.s  penetra- 
tion. 

18(d)  Question:  What  difference  will  dif- 
ferent crew  ratios  and  alert  rates  if  any  have 
on  cost  comparLsons? 

Answer:  The  Air  Force  assigns  bomber 
and  tanker  crews  based  on  a  requirement  to 
be  c.ipable  of  fully  peneratlng  the  force.  Thl« 
level  of  manninr  results  in  an  inherent  abil- 
ity to  sustain  approximately  a  30  percent 
ground  alert  rate.  As  the  requirement  for  a 
sustained  alert  rate  ri=es  above  the  30  per- 
cent level,  there  is  a  fairly  direct  cost  rela- 
tionship between  the  aircraft  alert  rate  and 
the  ratio  of  crews  assigned. 

Excursions  performed  in  the  JSBS  which 
increased  the  B  52  and  FB-lll  alert  rates 
so  as  to  be  equai  to  the  B-1  and  cruise  mLs- 
sile  carriers  had  no  effect  on  the  relative 
cost-effectiveness  of  the  force  alternatives 
The  B-1  was  still  a  clear  choice. 


Mr,  STENOTS.  I  thaiik  the  Senator  for 
liLs  remarks. 

Mr  President.  I  yieM  2  minutes  to  the 
.?er:ator  from  Oklahoma, 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The  Sen- 
ator from  Oklahoma. 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  I  thank  the  distin- 
giiLshed  Senator  from  MissLssippi. 

Mr.  Pre.=ident.  this  amendment  re- 
minds tlie  Senator  from  Oklahoma  of  the 
.<^aying.  "He  who  hesitates  i.=  lost  " 

I  think  this  Nation  has  been  hesitating 
in  a  lot  of  very  im;)ortant  areas  We  hesi- 
tated in  the  Indian  Ocean  as  far  as  our 
decision  to  go  ahead  with  the  Diego  Gar- 
cia and.  as  a  result  of  that,  I  think  v  e 
have  seen  the  littoral  nation.*  look  to  the 
Soviet  Union  for  leadership,  whereas 
they  would  be  looking  to  us  to  effect 
events. 

In  Angola  we  liesitated,  and  we  de- 
cided not  to  continue  the  support  for  the 
UTsTTA  FNLA  force?. 

As  a  result  of  tiiat.  the  v,-orld  has 
known  we  have  not  had  a  mihtar;.  for- 
eigm  policy  as  far  as  Mrica  is  concerned, 
and  we  do  not  have  it  today.  No  one 
knows  what  would  happen  if  another 
Angola  came  along,  I  think  we  know  what 
the  administration  would  do.  but  no  one 
knows  what  the  Congress  would  do 

So  here  Ls  another  proposal  for  hesi- 
tating and  I  think  that  this  would  seri- 
ously disrupt  the  orderly  pace  of  the 
program 

By  October,  there  will  be  three  aircraft 
flying  and  two  lifetimes  of  fatigue  test- 
ing that  will  have  been  accomplished,  I 
think  we  can  see  that  there  would  be  an 
increase  in  cost, 

I  asked  for  an  estimate  of  this  and  it 
came  out  to  the  estimate  of  $490  million, 
or  2  million  per  aircraft. 

Perhaps  the  most  important  thing  that 

1  see  Is  in  hesitating  further,  that  we  are 
going  to  send  messages  to  the  rest  of  the 
world  that  we  are  not  sure  about  our 
plans  for  strategic  preparedness 

But  I  think  if  we  proceed  with  our 
plans  to  support  the  B-1  bomber  pro- 
gram, we  will  signal  very  clearly  to  the 
Soviets  that  the  United  States  resolve 
about  remaining  No.  1  in  mllltarj- 
preparedness  still  is  m  exist-ence  This 
v.ould  endorse  the  triad  concept  for  our 
strategic  nuclear  forces. 

I  urge  my  rolleagaies.  Mr.  President. 
to  defeat  the  amendment  that  has  been 
offered  and  to  show  support  for  the  triad 
concept,  to  show  support  for  strategic 
]:reparednes,-  of  this  Nation. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER,  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr,  STENNIS    Mr    President,  I  yield 

2  minutes  to  Xhe  Senator  from  Kansas 
'  Mr.  Dole  ' . 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The  Sen- 
ator from  Kansas, 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr,  President.  I  a.sk  unan- 
im.ous  consent  that  a  letter  tc  the  Secre- 
tan--.  Department  of  the  Air  Force,  dat^d 
April  14,  1976,  and  his  response  thereto 
to  all  questions  except  question  No.  6  be 
printed  in  the  Record, 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
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Washington.  DC 
Hon.  Thomas  C.  Rekd. 

Secretary.  Department  of  ike  Air  Force,  khe 
Pentagon.  Washington.  DC. 

Deab  Mr.  Secrbtaht  In  the  near  future. 
Congress  must  decide  on  fur  ;her  development 
and  procurement  of  the  B-  1  bomber.  Since 
thts  decision  Involves  billions  of  dollars  of 
federal  expenditures,  I  feel)  that  we  are  en- 
titled to  all  the  facts — pro  ind  con — with  re- 
spect to  this  new  Intercontinental  strategic 
bomber.  j 

Recently,  an  article  by  H*-bert  Scovllle.  Jr.. 
a  former  official  at  the  cAitral  Intelligence 
Agency  and  the  Arms  Control  and  Disarma- 
ment Agency,  was  broughf  to  my  attention. 
Mr.  Scovllle  outlines  many  illeged  deflclencles 
of  the  B-1.  and.  I  must  sayl  some  of  his  argu- 
ments are  persuasive.  Before  deciding  which 
way  to  vote  on  B-1  procurement.  I  would 
appreciate  having  a  detail  sd  response  from 
the  Air  Force  to  several  qt  estlons  raised  by 
Mr.  ScovlUe's  article,  a  cop  '  of  which  Is  en- 
closed. 

Please  respond,  number  t  y  number,  to  the 
following  questions  If  yot  have  additional 
comments  on  other  points  nat  covered  by  the 
questions,  please  feel  free  U  Include  this  In- 
formation separately  in  your  response. 

(1 )  With  the  procurement  decision  officially 
scheduled  for  November.  II  76.  why  1*  Con- 
gress being  asked  to  author  ze  In  advance  91 
billion  to  start  production  '  Since  develop- 
ment of  a  new  bomber  is  ai  lmltt«dly  not  an 
urgent  priority,  why  ahould  not  a  decision  of 
further  authorizations  be  de  ayed  until  com- 
pletion of  development  and  (valuation  testa? 

(2)  If  the  full  complemeni  of  B-1  bombers 
Is  procured,  what  Is  the  estUiated  additional 
cost  for  the  armament,  such  as  missiles  and 
tankers  which  would  be  reqiAred  to  make  the 
B-1  fully  operational?  ] 

<3)  How  certain  Is  the  A*-  Force  that  the 
B-1.  and  accompanying  tancer  aircraft,  can 
fly  through  the  debris  clou  Is  which  would 
follow  a  nuclear  explosion? 

(4)  What  Is  the  estimated  life  of  the  B-1 
force?  Is  It  correct  that  th  ■  B-1  will  have 
a  much  shorter  useful  life  t  lan  the  present 
generation  B-52? 

(5>   As  I  understand  It.  b 
radar   capabilities,    it   will   h 
bombers  to  fly  close  to  the 
being  detected.  Since  the  B-' 
sonlcally   at   low  altitudes, 
vantage  of  its  supersonic  ca, 

(6)  What  U  the  range  of  th 
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ound  to  avoid 
must  fly  sub- 
at  Is  the  ad- 
abllltles? 
B-1  at  super- 


sonic speeds?  What  l.s  the  rande  of  the  B-1  at 
subsonic  speeds?  How  does  thd  B-62  compare 
In  terms  of  subsonic  range? 

(7)  Is  It  possible  to  design  «  ngines  for  the 
B-1  with  supersonic  capabUlty  which  also 
operate  optimally  at  subsonic  speeds? 

(8)  Wtiat  evidence  do  vou  lavc  to  coun- 
ter reports  that  when  the  B-  1  flies  In  the 
stratosphere  at  supersonic  sp<  eds  It  will  re- 
lease large  quantities  of  pollut  ,nts.  thus  pos- 
ing a  threat  to  the  ozone  laye  •?  I  refer  spe- 
cifically to  the  report  entitle  I.  "Boom  and 
Bust:  The  B-1  Bomber  and  the  Environ- 
ment," a  study  by  the  Environ  nental  Action 
Foundation. 

(9)  On  average,  how  much  nore  fuel  will 
be  consumed  by  the  B-1  thai    the  B-62? 

f  10)  Since  It  appears  likely  t  lat  the  Soviet 
Union  will  develop  and  depio'  Intercepting 
missiles  with  a  capability  to  d<  stroy  low-fly- 
ing aircraft,  would  it  be  wiser  \a  i  optimize  our 
new  generation  bomber  for  (tand-off  mis- 
sions rather  than  for  peiietraing  Soviet  air 
space?  Is  It  true  that  a  bombfr  with  stand- 
off optimization  could  loiter  and  stay  air- 
borne for  longer  periods  of  tlnie  than  a  pen 
etratlng  bomber? 

(II)  Does  the  Air  Force  su 
opment  of  the   B-1    bomber 

way,    an    attitude    that   an    l.,„.^ ...^.,^^ 

strategic  bomber  \s  a  more  Important  line  of 
defense  than  submarine  or  land -based  Inter 
continental   ballistic  missile  ^rstems? 


ort  for  devel- 

reflect.   In   any 
Itercontlnentai 


Since  Congress  will  be  a?!ked  to  act  on 
funding  B-1  production  In  the  near  future.  I 
would  appreciate  a  prompt  response  to  this 
Inquiry. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Bob  Dole. 
VS.  Senator. 

Depahtment  or  the  Air  Pohct. 

Washington.  DC,  May  11.  1978. 
Hon.  Robert  Doix. 
US    Senate. 

Dear  Senator  Bob  Dole:  I  welcome  the 
chance  to  provide  the  Information  you  re- 
quested In  your  recent  letter.  A  detailed  dis- 
cussion of  the  questions  which  you  poeed  Is 
Included  as  an  atuchment  to  this  letter. 

These  are  some  Important  facts  concern- 
ing the  B-1  which  I  would  like  to  stress: 

a.  The  manned  strategic  bomber  Is  vital 
In  maintaining  strategic  sufficiency  with  the 
Soviet  Union.  Without  the  bomber,  the  Im- 
balance which  we  currently  have  In  mega- 
tonnage  would  become  larger  and  the  deter- 
rent capability  of  the  United  States  would 
be  in  question.  The  B-62  will  not  be  able  to 
effectively  penetrate  the  sophisticated  de- 
fenses which  we  postulate  for  the  leso's. 

b.  The  Department  of  Defense  ajid  the  Air 
Force  have  accomplished  detailed  etudlee  of 
alternatives  to  perform  the  bomber  mission. 
These  studies  included  stand-off  cruise  mis- 
sile carriers,  as  weU  as  penetraUng  aircraft. 
In  all  cases,  the  B-1  proved  to  be  the  most 
cost  effective  alternative. 

c.  The  test  program  Is  proceeding  well 
Since  the  Inception  of  the  development  pro- 
gram In  1070.  thousands  of  tests  have  been 
performed  to  prove  the  aircraft's  design  In 
the  crucial  areas  of  aircraft  performance 
structural  Integrity,  flying  qualities  and  en- 
gine operation,  these  testa  are  showing  that 
the  B-1  is  ready  for  production. 

d.  The  Air  Force  has  structured  an  efficient 
program  to  transition  from  development  to 
production.  It  started  with  the  long  lead 
i^«^-^  provided  by  the  Congress  in  the  FY 
70,  TQ  budget  and  will  continue  with  produc- 
tion contract  award  In  November  of  this 
year.  A  delay  in  this  schedule  wiu  result  In  an 
Inefficient  use  of  personnel  and  an  unneces- 
sary cost  Increase. 

e.  The  Department  of  Defense  has  made 
an  explicit  commitment  to  procure  the  B-1 
This  position  was  clarified  In  a  letter  from 
Secretary    Clements    to   Senator   Stennls   on 
March  9.  1976 

I  hope  that  these  facts  and  the  detailed 
answers  will  allay  any  concerns  you  might 
have  about  the  B-1. 1  believe  that  production 
of  this  aircraft  is  vital  to  the  future  security 
of  the  United  States  and  1  solicit  youV  sup- 
port in  the  upcoming  Congressional  actions 
Sincerely, 

Thomas  C.  Reed, 

Atf     V,  5«^cf ary  o/ f;ie  X<r /-orce 

Attachment. 

Qttewions  and  Answers 
Question  No.  1.  With  the  procurement  de- 
cision Officially  scheduled  for  November  1976 
wliy  is  Congress  being  asked  to  authorize  in 
advance  $i  billion  to  start  production?  Since 
development  of  a  new  bomber  is  admittedly 
not  an  urgent  priority,  why  should  not  a  de- 
cision of  further  authorizations  be  delaved 
until  completion  of  development  and  evalu- 
ation tests? 

Ansvver.  The  Congress  Is  asked  to  author- 
ize B-1  production  at  this  time  because  the 
benefits  to  the  production  program  which 
accrue  from  spending  on  development  efforts 
have  reached  their  optimum  point.  In  the 
early  years  of  development,  technical  risk 
was  reduced  at  a  fairly  high  rate  per  dollar 
of  expenditure  As  the  program  proceeded 
however,  the  rate  of  risk  reduction  declined 
to  the  point  where  any  further  production 
program  delay  results  In  costs  which  are 
h.rfher  than  savings  from  risk  reduction.  We 


have   reached    that    point   In    the   B-1    pro- 
gram— production  should  begin. 

The  Department  of  Defense  has  made  an 
explicit  commit! lent  to  produce  the  B-i.  Wo 
have  extensive  test  data  which  Bhow.<!  that 
there  are  no  substantive  problems.  We  are 
confident  the  B-1  will  perform  Its  ml.s.slon. 
We  have  piovlded  the  Congress  with  a  review 
of  the  testing  to  date  and  are  asking  it  to 
confirm  our  decision  to  produce  the  B-i. 
While  we  will  not  commit  procurement  funds 
for  the  first  three  production  aircraft  until 
we  have  thoroughly  reviewed  the  contrac- 
tor's planning,  negotiated  contracts  and  re- 
viewed some  tests  which  will  be  accom- 
plished between  now  and  November,  it  is 
essential  that  the  funds  be  available  at  that 
time  to  proceed  with  an  orderly  program. 

Other  factors  also  affect  the  time  phasing 
of  the  beginning  of  production.  One  of  the 
major  assets  produced  by  the  expenditure  of 
developments  funds  la  a  team  of  skilled  per- 
sonnel who  have  manufactured  and  as- 
sembled the  development  aircraft.  Should 
production  be  delayed  after  the  completion 
of  the  development  aircraft,  these  personnel 
would  be  lost,  and  a  new  t.eam  would  subse- 
quently have  to  be  trained.  Even  If  the  team 
could  be  kept  together,  the  familiarity  with 
Individual  manufacturing  operations  would 
be  dulled.  Either  of  these  situations  would 
result  In  program  cost  Increases. 

The  development  and  procurement  of  a 
new  bomber  U  an  urgent  matter.  It  Is  the 
most  urgent  strategic  program  of  the  De- 
partment of  Defense.  From  the  Inception  of 
development  until  final  deployment  to  the 
operational  forces  requires  from  12  to  16 
years  for  an  aircraft  like  the  B-1.  Since  the 
B-1  Is  required  to  defeat  the  threat  postu- 
lated for  the  1985  time  period,  production 
must  start  now  to  assure  aircraft  availability. 
Question  No.  2.  If  the  full  complement  of 
B-1  bombers  Is  procured,  what  Is  the  esti- 
mated additional  cost  for  the  armament,  such 
as  missiles  and  tankers  which  would  be  re- 
quired to  make  the  B-1  fully  operational? 

Answer.  SRAM  missiles  will  be  required 
for  the  B-1.  Al>out  8900  million  In  1975  dol- 
lars win  be  required  to  provide  the  planned 
unit  equlppage.  This  equates  to  913  bil- 
lion In  then  year  dollars 

No  additional  tankers  are  required  to  make 
the  B-1  operational.  The  B-1  was  designed  to 
be  compatible  with  the  current  KC-135  tank- 
ers and  has  demonstrated  this  compatibility 
through  numerous  refuellnps  during  the 
course  of  the  flight  test  program. 

Question  No.  3.  How  certain  Is  the  Air 
Force  that  the  B-1.  and  accompanying  tanker 
aircraft,  can  fly  through  the  debris  clouds 
which  would  follow  a  nuclear  explosion? 

Answer.    Each    bomber    sortie    Is    planned 
In  considerable  detail,  mindful  of  the  host  of 
factors  which  coiUd  Influence  mission  suc- 
cess. One  critical  phase  of  the  mission,  which 
la  common  to  both  the  penetrating  b<imber 
and  Its  supporting  tanker,  is  routing  of  these 
aircraft  as  they  are  outbound   from  Inunch 
bases    Special    care   In   taken    to   Insure   that 
all    outbound    aircraft    avoid    overf.lk'ht    of 
likely  target  areas   In  this  way.  the  .Mr  Force 
attempts  to  eliminate  bombers  and   tankers 
from    having    to    fly    through    anv    nuclear 
clouds    catised    by    Incoming    ICBM  SIJ^Ms. 
Using  radar,  aircrews  can   al.so  clrcumnavl- 
gate   a   nuclear  cloud   In   the  same   manner 
thunderstonrLi  are  avoided    Thus,  both  the 
routing   of   these    aircraft    toward    their  re- 
fueling  rendezvous    and    the    actual    refuel- 
ing should  occur  over  area.-^   where   nuclear 
detonations  would   be  unlikely    The  hazard 
poeed  to  Incoming  bomber<!  In  hostile  terri- 
tory from  the  weapons  delherfKl  earlier  by 
U.S.    ICBM.''SLBMs    and    other    penetrating 
bombers  has  been  considered   by  coordinat- 
ing all  arrivals  on  target  to  provide  a  suffi- 
cient time  Interval  or  physical  distance  for 
"safe  escape"  from  previous  weapon  effects. 
Question  No   4.  What  is  the  estimated  llfs 
of  the  B-1  Force?  Is  It  correct  that  the  B-1 


will  have  a  much  shorter  useful  life  than 
the  present  generation  B-52? 

.Answer.  No.  we  estimate  that  the  useful  life 
of  the  B-1  will  be  on  the  order  of  30  years. 
The  B-52  Is  an  extraordinarily  long  lived  air- 
craft and  we  fully  expect  the  B-1  to  have  a 
comparable  period  of  operational  eCTectlve- 
ness.  The  B-1  has  been  developed  with,  long 
life  in  mind.  The  structure  was  designed 
using  fracture  mechanics  techniques  which 
retard  crack  propagation  and  contribute  to 
structural  Integrity.  An  avionics  growth  ca- 
pability, which  has  allowed  the  B-52  to  re- 
main a  viable  weapon  sy.stcni  for  s,:i  man\ 
years,  has  been  designed  for  In  the  B-1.  The 
flexibility  provided  by  the  B-l's  supersonic 
capability  will  preclude  a  sudden  change  In 
available  operational  tactics  from  making  the 
aircraft  obsolete.  Finally,  the  aircraft  Incor- 
porates a  structural  mode  control  system 
which  reduces  the  high  stre.s.ses  placed  on 
the  aircraft  In  low  level  speed  operation. 

Question  No.  5.  As  I  under.stand  it  be- 
cause of  Soviet  radar  capabilities.  It  will  be 
necessary  for  bombers  to  fly  close  to  the 
ground  to  avoid  being  detected.  Since  the  B-1 
must  fly  subsonlcally  at  low  altitudes,  what 
Is  the  advantage  of  Its  supersonic  capabili- 
ties? 

Answer.  The  supersonic  capability  of  the 
B-1  Is  Inherent  In  the  requirement  for  suc- 
cessful base  escape  and  high  suljsonlc  low 
altitude  penetration.  These  operational  char- 
acteristics are  essential  to  the  B-l's  surviva- 
bility during  flyout  from  under  an  ICBM/ 
SIBM  attack  and  provide  the  high  a.s.sur- 
ance  of  penetration  capability  In  the  face  of 
technoloelcally  advanced  Soviet  defense?. 

Nevertheless,  the  supersonic  capability  Is 
useful  for  other  reasons.  The  very  low  alti- 
tude subsonic  capability  and  sup)ersonlc 
high  altitude  penetration  capabilities  of  the 
B-1  force  the  Soviets  to  contend  with  an  ex- 
panded array  of  attack  options,  thus  fur- 
ther complicating  their  air  defense  prob- 
lems. B-l  high  speed  pei^tratlon  through 
perimeter  radars  In  coordination  with  low 
altitude  attacks  could  seriously  decrade  the 
enemy's  defensive  effect ivenes.= 

Question  No.  7.  Is  it  possible  to  design  en- 
gines for  the  B-1  with  supersonic  capability 
which  also  operate  optimally  at  subsonic 
speeds? 

Answer.  The  B-1  engines  were  optlml7ed 
for  performance  at  three  points.  (1)  sub- 
sonic low  altitude  penetration.  (2)  takeoff, 
and  (3)  aerial  refueling  speed  and  altitude. 
The  design  limiting  factors  occur  at  subsonic 
low  altitude  penetration.  If  the  requirement 
for  supersonic  capability  were  deleted,  the 
change  In  engine  performance  at  low  level 
subsonic  mission  conditions  would  be  Insig- 
nificant. The  low  level  speed  and  altitude 
characteristics  were  finalized  in  1970  and 
are  being  met. 

Question  No.  8.  What  evidence  do  you  have 
to  counter  reports  that  when  the  B-1  files 
in  the  stratosphere  at  supersonic  speeds  It 
will  release  large  quantities  of  pollutant*, 
thus  posing  a  threat  to  the  ozone  layer?  I 
refer  specifically  to  the  report  entitled. 
"Bomb  and  Bust :  the  B-1  Bomber  ar.d  the 
Environment."  a  study  by  the  Environmen- 
tal Action  Foundation. 

Answer.  Since  the  primary  mission  of  the 
B-1  Is  low  level  penetration  of  enemy  air- 
space much  of  the  training  will  also  be  ac- 
complished low  level  and  In  the  lower  at- 
mosphere. It  will  not  be  necessary  to  fly 
the  aircraft  In  the  stratosphere  on  a  routine 
or  frequent  basis.  Under  current  plans,  the 
entire  B-1  force  will  accumulate  only  about 
245  hours  per  year  In  the  stratosphere  which 
Is  Infinitesimal  compared  to  projections  for 
commercial  activity.  B-1  flying  In  the  strato- 
sphere will  result  In  an  ozone  reduction  of 
about  0.0032  percent.  The  natural  ozone  con- 
centration varies  continually  by  four  orders 
of  magnitude,  thus,  the  net  effect  of  ozone 
reduction  due  to  B-1  operations  will  be  un- 
measurable  in  view  of  natural  perturbations. 


Question  No.  9.  On  average,  how  much 
more  fuel  will  be  consumed  bv  the  B-l  than 
the  B-52? 

Answer.  The  B-l  engines  Incorporate  sig- 
nificant advancements  In  technology  which 
provides  for  far  more  efficient  use  of  fuel. 
On  a  typical  training  mission,  the  B-l  will 
use  about  25  percent  less  fuel  per  hour  than 
the  B-52.  In  addition,  B-l  training  will  place 
heavy  emphasis  on  the  use  of  simulators,  so 
a  lesser  number  of  actual  flying  hours  wUl 
be  required. 

Question  No.  10.  Since  It  appears  likely 
that  the  Soviet  Union  wlU  develop  and  de- 
ploy Intercepting  missiles  with  a  capability 
to  destroy  low-flying  aircraft,  would  It  be 
wiser  to  optimize  our  new  generation  bomber 
for  stand-off  mUssloiis  rather  than  for  pene- 
trating Soviet  air  space?  Is  It  true  that  a 
bomber  with  stand-off  optimization  could 
loiter  and  stay  airborne  for  longer  periods  of 
time  than  a  penetrating  bomber? 

Answer.  A  Ixiniber  flying  at  high  altitude 
can  stay  airborne  longer  than  it  can  at  low- 
altitude,  regardless  of  whether  or  not  the 
aircraft  penetrates  enemy  territory.  Unfor- 
tunately, aircraft  optimized  for  high  altitude, 
subsonic  flight  and  for  the  delivery  of  large 
numbers  of  cruise  missiles  are,  by  them- 
selves. Incapable  of  performing  the  mission 
required  for  the  bomber  leg  of  the  strategic 
Triad.  High  flying,  loitering  aircraft  are 
easily  detected.  Soviet  development  of  an 
AWACS  capability,  along  with  its  existing 
advanced  interceptors,  could  pose  an  unac- 
ceptable threat  to  such  vulnerable  attackers. 
The  length  of  time  such  an  aircraft  can  re- 
main airborne  depends  on  Its  fuel  capacity. 
Its  rate  of  fuel  cot;3umptlon,  and  the  amount 
of  refueling  support  available. 

Question  No.  11.  Does  the  Air  Force  sup- 
port for  development  of  the  B-l  bomber  re- 
flect. In  any  way.  an  attitude  that  an  inter- 
continental strategic  bomber  is  a  more  im- 
portant line  of  defense  than  submarine  or 
land-based  intercontinental  ballistic  missile 
systems? 

Answer.  The  Air  Force,  as  well  as  the  JCS 
and  Department  of  Defense,  supports  devel- 
opment and  deployment  of  the  B-l  to  main- 
tain the  bomber  force's  vital  and  irreplace- 
able contributions  to  deterrence  in  the  1980s 
and  beyond.  The  aging  of  our  existing  bomber 
force  and  projected  trends  of  the  Soviet 
threat  and  strate^rlc  posture  make  moderni- 
zation of  thi  essential  element  of  the  Triad 
imperative.  The  Air  Perce  fully  supports  the 
Triad  concept  in  which  ICBMs.  SLBMs  and 
strategic  bombers  provide  a  highly  effective, 
viable  deterrent  to  nuclear  war  and  Uulml- 
dation  or  coercion  by  other  nuclear  powers 
Both  the  real  and  perceived  capability  of 
our  r.uclear  deterrent  is  maintained  by  the 
diversified — but  mutually  supporting — ele- 
ments of  the  Triad.  This  force  mix  of  sys- 
tems, each  with  unique  qualities,  provides 
the  flexibility  to  deter  all  levels  of  nuclear 
conflict,  presents  an  enemy  with  an  insur- 
mountable attack  problem,  severely  com- 
pounds his  defensive  problems  and  provides 
a  valuable  hedge  against  an  enemy  tech- 
nological breakthrough  or  an  unexpected 
weakness  In  any  element  of  the  TYlad. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  after  giving 
thLs  matter  long  consideration.  I  have 
concluded  that  continued  development 
and  procurement  of  the  B-I  bomber  i.s 
ju."5tified.  Thu-s.  I  must  oppose  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  South  Dakota 
I  Mr  McGoVERN)  to  delete  B-l  bomber 
production  funds. 

I  do  not  cast  this  vote  lightly.  For  we 
are  embarking  on  a  project  with  direct 
costs  of  nearly  $25  billion  and  associated 
costs  which  could  push  total  expenditures 
associated  with  the  B-l  to  over  $90  bil- 


lion. In  .'^iiort.  we  are  being  asked  to  pro- 
ceed w;ih  the  most  expensive  weapon  sys- 
tem e\t;r  built  by  the  United  Slates. 

Because  of  the  substantial  cost  of  the 
project  and  because  legitimate  questioris 
were  raised  about  the  eiiicacy  of  the  B-l. 
I  raised  many  questions  before  deciding 
to  vote  for  continued  fanding.  Or.  April 
14,  1976.  I  wrote  a  letter  to  the  Secreiarv- 
of  the  Air  Force,  in  which  I  propounded 
several  senous  questions  abo'ut  the  B-l 
project.  In  addition.  I  have  examined  the 
very  useful  series  of  colloquiums  between 
the  Senator  from  Arizona  '  i.Ir.  Gold- 
WATEF  '  and  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin 
'  Mr.  Proxmire  ■  on  tlie  merits  of  the  B-l 
bomber.  After  careful  consideration  of 
the  Air  Force's  response  to  my  letter  and 
other  ^■aluable  information.  I  have  con- 
cluded that  the  B-l  is  a  necessary  ele- 
ment oi  o'dr  strategic  deterrent.  In  com- 
bination with  tlie  other  two  elements  of 
the  U.S.  Triad  I  believe  the  B-l  will  in- 
sure tliat  we  are  able  to  maintain  the 
essential  second  strike  capability  in  the 
event  an  enemj  nation  attacks  the  United 
States  with  nuc  lear  force. 

Although  a  final  review  of  the  B-l 
project  will  rot  be  made  for  a  few 
months.  I  am  satisfied  with  the  Armed 
Services  Committee  conclusion  that  there 
are  no  serious  deficiencies  in  the  B-l  pro- 
gram to  date  that  are  of  sufficient  signif- 
icance to  furth(?r  delay  further  develop- 
ment and  procurement  of  the  initial  B-l 
aircraft. 

I  am  especially  pleased  that  my  home 
State  of  Kansas  is  likely  to  i3lay  a  signif- 
icant role  in  development  of  the  B-l 
bomber 

I  am  convinced  that  deplo>Tnent  of  the 
B-l  Will  further  our  national  policy  of 
modernizing  and  strenErthening  our  stra- 
tegic de:errent.  For  all  these  reasons.  1 
must  cD;x)se  the  amendment  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  South  Dakota  and  support 
continued  development  and  procurement 
of  a  new  generation  of  strategic  bomb- 
ers— the  B-l  force. 

Mr.  STENNIS  Mr,  Pre.sident.  I  do  not 
propose  to  detain  the  Senate.  I  will  use 
only  1  minute  and  then  yield  back  the 
remainder  of  my  time. 

Mr.  President,  we  tell  ever>-one,  we  tell 
our  constituents,  we  tell  each  other  that 
we  are  in  favor  of  the  triad.  What  does 
that  mean?  First,  we  want  a  modem 
triad,  a  first-cla-ss  triad,  the  ultimate 
that  we  can  have  in  a  triad 

Th.L>;  amendment  says  to  take  out  one 
leg.  take  out  the  B-l. 

I  am  like  the  Senator  from  Nevada.  I 
have  been  hoping  and  hoping  from  year 
to  year  tiiat  somctliing  v.-ould  liappen  we 
would  not  have  to  go  into  this  one  But 
we  are  here  and  we  have  to  go  into  it,  as 
1  see  it. 

"Take  out  that  leg." 

Tomorrow-  or  sometime  soon  there  will 
be  anotlier  amendment,  as  I  luiderstand. 
to  take  out  part  of  the  ICBM.  take  out 
the  second  leg.  or  do  not  add  anything  to 
it. 

We  have  to  faee  the  Issue  here,  as  I 
see  it,  to  stand  up  and  be  cotmted  on 
whether  or  not  we  want  a  modern,  for- 
wardlooking.  representing  our  best  tech- 
nology m  every  way,  triad. 
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If  so,  vote  no  against  fie  McGovern 
amendment. 

ADDITIONAL      STATEMENTS      oi      M'OOVERN 
AMENDMENT  ; 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  i'resident,  last 
year  I  voted  to  continue  research  and 
development  on  the  B-I  V>omber.  I  did 
so  in  the  context  of  other  iiew  Pentagon 
research  and  developmint  programs 
which  I  regarded  as  danirous  and  de- 
stabilizing. These  progralis  which  in- 
cluded a  new  counterforca  ICBM  would 
not.  in  my  opinion,  add  tq  our  security, 
instead  tiioy  would  only  uridermuie  the 
situation  of  deterrence  on  uhlch  our  se- 
curity has  rested  for  srvna:    iwades. 

My  vote  for  the  B-1  re ..t^iuh  program 
was  aimed  at  supporting  Ithe  mainte- 
nance of  a  secure  yet  notithreatening 
American  deterrence.  I  bel  eve  that  In- 
stead of  undermining  the  se  lurity  of  our 
enemies'  deterrence  forces,  ve  should  be 
giving  first  priority  to  pn  serving  our 
own 

Nonetheless,  there  are  s  irlous  ques- 
tions as  to  whether  the  B-1  bbmbrr  ought 
now  go  Into  full  production.  Full  testing 
has  not  been  completed  TThe  performance 
of  the  aircraft,  despite  the  publicity 
flights  by  the  Secretary'  of  £)«^fense  and 
others,  does  not  merit  the  ffiultl-bllllon 
dollar  Investmer.;  required  tor  full  pro- 
duction 

There  are  also  unanswer^  questions 
as  to  whether  America  mlgh|  not  be  bet- 
ter off  If  It  pursued  altematkre  means  of 
mamtalning  tlie  survivability  of  our 
bomber  forces  and  as.<:uring  that  capacity 
to  reach  their  targfts  If  necapsary. 

Mr.  President,  approvmg  production 
of  the  B-I  1.S  a  fateful  decision  for  this 
country  This  bomber  will  Ijf  in  Amer- 
ica's strategic  forces  for  clecades  to 
come;  mdeed.  perhai)s  untU  the  year 
2000  Is  It  good  enough  fof  the  vear 
2000?  Ba.sed  on  the  record  1  so  far  I 
do  not  think  so 

I  see  no  reason  why  we „ 

Into   this   decision    Not  only'are~there 
serious  questions  alxnit  tlie  \«eapon  sys 
tern  Itself,  its  performance,  a^d  its  costs 
but  It  Ls  likely  that  any  ne 
would  want  to  make  a  basic 
of  our  starteglc  posture.  A 
to  produce  the  B-1   would 
President's  hands 

For  these  reasons.  I  will 
voring  the  completion  of  tjic  r.-vearch 
and  development  pha^e  of  thr  n  i  But 
I  will  oppose  giving  the  t;-  ifciM,;  ,,n  pro- 
duction With  the  comp'-tio::  •>?  testing 
wp  will  have  a  better  bds\^  f  ..r  rnaklng 
the  fat.*'ful  decisions  aboiJt  America's 
future  bomber  force. 

QT   \NBFrK     AND     WOOD     RESPOND    TO     AIK     FOBrE 

cRrriQUK  or  sROOKrNcs  rNsnnmoN  stttdt 

ON  THE  B-l 

Mr  PROX\nRE  Mr.  Pre«jident.  It  was 
with  great  Interest  that  I  npted  the  Air 
P'orce  rebuttal  to  the  excellent  study  of 
the  n  1  bornbrr  and  its  alteiinatlves  pro- 
duced by  Alton  H  Quanbeck  and  Archie 
I  Wood,  formerly  of  the  Bfooklngs  In- 
stitution. I 

This  Air  Force  rebuttal  ;^as  placed  In 
the  Record  on  May  6,  1973  and  can  be 
found  on  page  12747.  j 

Mr    President.  It  Is  only  fair  that  the 


e  rushing 


President 

reappraisal 

:islon  now 

fie  a  future 

mtinue  fa- 


authors  of  this  book  be  entitled  to  ex- 
amine the  Air  Force  remarks  and  pro- 
vide a  public  statement  as  to  their 
thoughts.  Therefore,  today  I  will  place 
in  the  Record  the  preliminary  comments 
of  Quanbeck  and  Wood. 

I  note  with  dismay  the  tendency  to 
criticize  any  opponents  of  the  B-i  as 
HI  informed  or  as  not  belnr  military  ex- 
perts. Of  course,  this  assertion  is  com- 
pletely false.  The  list  of  defense  experts 
who  have  opposed  the  B-1  has  grown  to 
over  20 — all  men  of  national  reputations 
and  countless  years  of  detailed  expe- 
rience In  the  most  complicated  weapon 
decisions  in  the  history  of  the  country. 
FXirther,  it  Is  clear  to  any  objective  ob- 
server that  the  credentials  of  Mr.  Quan- 
beck and  Mr.  Wood  are  extraordinary 
In  terms  of  depth  of  experience  and  level 
of  decisionmaking.  There  are  few  In  the 
Nation  with  this  combination  of  back- 
ground. 

Mr  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  this  rebuttal  be  printed  In  the 
Record 

There  being  no  objection,  the  rebuttal 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record. 
as  follows  ■ 

Authors'    Prfmmin^ry    Commknts    on    thx 
Air  Force  CRrnQrE  or    'Modernizino  the 
Strategic  Bomber   Force.   Wht   and  How" 
IBy  Alton  H  Quanbeck  and  Archie  L   Wood) 
These  comments  are  the  work  of  the  a'.i- 
thors  of  "Modernizing  the  Strategic  Bomber 
Force."  hereafter  referred  to  as  MSBP  or  sim- 
ply, "the  book  "  They  should  not  be  attrib- 
uted to  the  Brooklnps  Institution  or  to  the 
current  employer?   of   the   authors    The   Air 
P^orce  critique  was  Inserted  In  the  Congres- 
sional Record  by  Senator  Ooldwater  on  Mav 
6.  1976.  p.  S6818  and  following,   the  authnr? 
use  these  page<;  as  their  source 

In  introducing  the  Air  Force  reaction  to 
the  book.  Senator  Ooldwater  said  I  have 
yet  to  detect  any  expertise  anv  place  In  the 
organization  (the  Brookings  Institution) 
relative  to  weapons  systems  "  because  r.f  this 
stAtemcnt  and  because  of  the  impllcatlon.<; 
In  the  Air  Force  critique  that  the  authors  are 
bla.<«ed,  they  believe  more  Information  about 
their  quftUflcatlons  to  analyze  and  their  ma- 
terial Interests  in  the  bomber  force  la  of 
some  Importance 

The  authors  are  both  retired  regular  Air 
Force  offlcers;  both  reached  the  rank  of  fuU 
colonel:  both  are  graduates  of  West  Point 
both  hold  advanced  enRlneerlni?  degree-s — 
Quanbeck  a  PhD  from  Stanford  University 
In  aeronautics  and  a-stronautlrs.  Wood  a 
masters  degree  from  MIT  resulting  from  suc- 
cessful completion  of  what  was  in  1953-1965 
called  the  weapon  systems  entrtneerlnj; 
course  Wood  also  holds  a  masters  degree  In 
management  from  the  Sloan  School  of  Man- 
aRement.  MIT  Both  are  graduates  of  senior 
service  schools— Quanbeck.  the  Industrial 
College  of  the  Armed  Fbrces;  Wood,  the  Na- 
tional War  CoUege. 

Ikith  participated  during  combat  phases 
oi'  the  Korean  War— Quanbeck  as  a  fighter 
pilot;  Wood  a.1  an  armament  systems  ofBcer 
Quanbeck  taught  engineering  at  WeFt  Point 
and  at  the  Air  Force  Academy  He  also  held 
senior  positions  In  the  Air  Staff  and  In  OSD 
His  last  position  on  active  duty  was  Director 
Strategic  ReUllatory  DlvUlon.  Office  of  Sys- 
tems Analysis.  OSD  Wood  was  an  Air  Force 
research  and  development  officer  with  almost 
six  years  of  duty  in  the  Mlnuteman  Srslem 
Program  Office  His  last  Air  Force  assignment 
was  as  Systems  Program  Director  of  the  Sub- 
f-onlc  Cruise  Armed  Decoy  (SCADl  Wood 
also  served  about  six   years   in   the  Offlr-e  of 


Systems  Analysis,  OSD,  rising  to  the  position 
of  Deputy  Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense  for 
Strategic  Programs. 

Both  Quanbeck  and  Wood  hold  several 
military  decorations  awarded  for  meritorious 
sprvlce;  Quanbeck  also  holds  decorations  for 
combat  In  the  Korean  war.  In  addition  Wood 
also  holds  the  Department  of  Defence  Dis- 
tinguished Civilian  Service  Medal,  awarded 
In  January  1973  The  citation  read  in  part 
"Through  h!s  exceptional  knowledge  of 
United  States  Strategic  interest.^  and  weap- 
on systems,  his  astute  assessment  of  the 
threat  ...  he  has  Identified  essential  issues 
and  directed  innovative  analyses  to  Illumi- 
nate policy  alternatives  regarding  the  stra- 
tegic and  nuclear  posture  ...  of  the  United 
States  ...  He  has  provided  great  initiative 
and  strong  leadership  In  clarifying  and  re- 
formulating the  baste  nuclear  policies  of  the 
United  States  ...  By  virtue  of  his  Intellect 
and  demonstrated  ability  he  has  earned  the 
respect  and  confidence  of  senior  national  se- 
curity officials  throughout  the  United  States 
Government." 

Neither  Quanbeck  nor  Wood  have  any  ma- 
terial Interest  In  the  outcome  of  decisions 
about  modernlz'.np  the  strategic  bomber 
force.  Their  purpose  in  wrlUng  MSBF  was  to 
provide  a  factual,  analytical  and  strategic 
basis  for  the  debate  on  an  Important  na- 
tional security  issue  This  they  did  under 
the  sponsorship  of  the  Brookings  Institution 
and  the  Ford  Foundation.  Neither  Individual 
nor  these  Institutions  has  any  financial  or 
bureaucratic  interest  In  the  B  1  program  as 
such.  (In  contrast,  critics  of  the  book  have 
virtually  withotit  exception  been  group?  or 
Individual.")  representing  the  Interests  of  the 
Air  Force  or  major  contractors  of  the  B-1 
program  i  While  the  manuscript  wa.s  in  draft 
form,  the  authors  Invited  ronimenUs  from 
senior  people  both  Inside  and  outside  of  trov- 
ernment  Thus,  an  early  draft  of  the  text 
was  subjected  40  widespread  review  bv  ac- 
knowledged experts  In  the  field  of  strategic 
analysis 

The  authors  In  their  analysts  developed 
alternatives  that  In  their  Jtidgment  wnnld 
maintain  the  military  effectiveness  of  the 
strategic  bomber  forte  against  threats  which 
were  at  least  as  .severe  as  'and  In  some  cases 
more  severe  than)  any  suggested  bv  Air  Force 
officials  However.  In  their  aiialy.sls.  they 
Kought  the  most  efficient  or  economical 
method  of  sustaining  this  con.stant  level  of 
effectiveness  Their  cost  analysis  showed  that 
some  alternatives  would  result  In  savings  of 
between  10  and  15  billion  dollars  over  a  ten 
year  period  In  comparison  to  forces  which 
relied  on  the  B  1  b^imber  .Savings  of  this 
magnitude  could  be  trniLsla^ed  Into  Increased 
military  capability  for  str.^tept.-  or  (je.iera: 
purpose  forces.  As  a  rough  guide,  the  U  S 
could  acquire  and  operate  for  a  comparable 
period  10  Trident  submarines,  or  two  Army 
divisions,  or  two  aircraft  carriers,  or  two 
tactical  fighter  wings  with  the  savings  re- 
sulting from  the  alternatives  developed  bv 
the  authors  Another  example-  the  tlO  billion 
savings  could  be  u^ed  to  buy  800  F-15s.  A 
measure  of  the  burden  of  proof  1mp>08ed  on 
advocates  of  the  B-1  Is  that  with  the  monev 
a  B-1  force  would  cost  the  US  could  biiv 
both  a  standoff  force  of  equal  efTectlvenes« 
and  about  ten  Trident  ships  T^ese  ships 
could  alone  deliver  to  the  USSR  In  the  event 
of  a  surprise  attack  over  1200  weapons  The 
Tridents  would  be  unopposed  by  defenses  or 
pre-launch  threats.  Given  strategic  warnlnr 
the  Tridents  could  deliver  over  1600  weapons, 
a  number  substantially  In  excess  of  the  num- 
ber calculated  for  tlie  B-1  against  severe 
threat*  in  MSBF 

TT.e  Air  Force  highlights  the  f.act  that  the 
book  and  the  DoD  Joint  Strategic  Bomber 
=;tudy  (JSBS^.  carried  out  in  DoD  In  1973 
and  1974  and  summarized  In  DoD  testimony 
In    early    1975,   arrived   at  diametrically  op- 
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po^ed  conclusions.  DoD  reached  the  conclu- 
sion that  the  B-1  is  the  most  cost  effective 
weapon  sy-stem  with  which  to  modernize  the 
strategic  homt>er  force 

The  authors  concluded  that  standoff  bomb- 
ers u.sing  long  range  cruise  and  possibly  bal- 
listic missiles  would  be  most  cost  effective, 
and  they  further  recommended  that  the  B-1 
prokjram  be  terminated  as  soon  as  practical. 
The  authors  of  the  book  were,  of  course, 
aware  of  these  opposing  conclusions  at  the 
time  their  manuscript  was  completed. 

The  JSBS  Is  In  the  main  stlU  classlfled.  but, 
in  the  auth.or'p  view,  enough  about  It  has 
been  publicly  revealed  to  permit  Identlflca- 
tlon  of  the  most  important  reasons  for  the 
differing  conclusions: 

1.  The  pre-launch  survivability  analj'see  In 
the  two  studies  seem  to  be  In  rather  good 
acreement  for  short  crew  reaction  times.  The 
Air  Force  evidently  claims  that  short  (but 
unspecified  I  reaction  times  can  be  main- 
tained Indefinitely;  the  authors  believe  short 
reaction  times  can  be  maintained  during 
crises  lasting  days  ot  weeks  or  even  months, 
but  that  maintaining  such  a  high  state  of 
alert,  day-ln,  day-out  for  years  In  the  ab- 
sence of  a  crisis,  la  probably  not  practical 
(see  pp.  46.  47  and  62,  MSBF  >  .  The  authors 
believe  that  differing  Judgments  about  reac- 
tion times  during  non-crlsls  periods  explains 
most  of  the  differences  In  the  two  surviva- 
bility analjrses. 

2.  The  authors  argued  that  ECM  should 
not  be  relied  on  when  deciding  how  big  or 
what  type  of  a  bomber  force  to  buy  DoD  In 
the  JSBS  did  rely  on  ECM,  at  least  for  pen- 
etratliig  bomber.s  like  the  B-1.  even  though 
senior  DoD  ofTlclals  cited  In  their  testimony 
on  the  JSBS  the  '•extreme  sensitivity"  of 
their  results  to  the  quality  of  ECM  (see  p.  70 
of  MSBP) . 

3.  Both  studies  assumed  that  very  high  per- 
formance SAMs  might  someday  be  deployed 
by  the  USSR  that  could  severely  attrlt  long 
range  crul.se  mLsslles  The  aithors  Included 
In  their  standoff  toTces  afr-launched  bal- 
listic missiles  (AI.BMs)  to  destroy  or  over- 
fly such  SAMs  DoD  In  the  JSBb  evidently 
made  no  such  adjustment,  and  consequently 
standoff  forces  equipped  only  with  cruise 
missiles  stifTercd  severe  attrition  from  these 
high  performance  SAMs  in  DoD  calculations. 

4  The  authors  a.ssumed  that  any  new 
bomber  force  which  relies  "n  tanker  support 
miLst  eventually  be  equipped  with  a  new 
tank  to  replace  the  KC-135fi  The  May  10. 
1976.  Aviation  Week  and  Space  Technology, 
devoted  almost  exclusively  to  S.AC  and  ob- 
viously prepared  with  extensive  SAC  co- 
operation, reports  that  the.se  aircraft  cur- 
rently have  an  average  ace  of  about  15  years. 
Thus  by  lf»90  when  a  new  ileet  of  bombers 
will  be  only  about  five  years  old.  the  KC-135 
tankers  will  be  about  30  The  Air  Force  claims 
the  KC-135S  will  suffice  even  though  efforts 
are  currently  underway  to  develop  a  new 
tanker  based'  on  stich  aircraft  as  the  Boeing 
747.  (See  pp.  22  and  23  of  the  May  10,  1976. 
AWArST,  for  a  two  ^lage  phot/^graph,  In  the 
lead  article  of  a  special  report.  "S.AC  In 
Transition,"  of  a  prototype  Boeing  747  ad- 
vanced tanker  refueling  a  B-52G  ) 

5.  DoD  believes  that  mobile  high  perform- 
ance SAMs  could  severely  at  trite  long  range 
cruise  missiles,  but  not  penetrating  aircraft 
such  as  the  B-1.  The  authors  argued  that 
such  SAMs  are  likely  to  face  formidable  prac- 
tical problems,  are  vulnerable  to  up-to-date 
Intelligence,  and  In  any  event  could  be 
overflown  by  alr-laur.ched  ballistic  missiles 
(pp  80.  81,  MSBF) 

6  The  authors  believe  that  Soviet  long 
ran,.'e  cruise  missiles  could  someday  be  a  se- 
rlo'.i.s  threat  to  the  US  Iximber  force  and 
that  .such  a  threat  could  impose  the  need  for 
expensive  new  warning  systems  to  flush  the 
bombers  on  warning  of  such  an  att^ack  (pp. 
57.  58.  MSBF).  The  Air  Force  dismisses  this 
threat  with  an  assertion  that  "U-S    warning 


systems  would  be  capable  of  providing  ade- 
quate detection  and  warning  for  strategic  air- 
craft." The  Air  Force  does  not  Identify  which 
of  existing  or  planned  U.S.  warning  systems 
co\ild  detect  such  an  attack;  no  current  de- 
ployed systems  are  known  to  have  this  ca- 
pabUtty. 

The  Air  Force  is  very  critical  of  the  book 
on  other  counts — too  many  for  a  one-to-one 
response.  Moreover,  much  of  the  critique 
contrasts  MSBP,  which  is  unclassified  and 
open  to  public  scrutiny,  to  the  JSBS  which  Is 
clsksslfled  and  not  avaUable  for  a  simUar  cri- 
tique. However,  the  JSBS  was  severely  criti- 
cized by  Senator  Mclntyre.  In  the  following 
numbered  paragraphs  the  authors  discuss  a 
number  of  Air  Force  comments  on  MSBF. 

( 1 )  Perhaps  the  most  mystifying  error  In 
the  Air  Force  critique  Is  the  assertion  that 
we  utilized  only  the  largest  fifty  cities  in  our 
target  base.  It  is  common  knowledge  among 
strategic  analysts  that  several  hundred  cities 
must  be  attacked  to  destroy  one  third  of  the 
population  and  three  fourths  of  the  Industry 
in  the  USSR  with  the  equivalent  of  400  one 
megaton  weapons.  It  is  also  not  uncommon 
when  dealing  with  as  yet  undefined  terminal 
defenses  to  assume  that  the  25  or  50  largest 
cities  will  be  defended  with  such  systems. 
The  authors  encountered  no  one  else  either 
during  the  review  of  the  manuscript  or  after 
the  book  was  published  who  made  the  mis- 
take made  by  the  Air  Staff.  All  calculations 
and  comments  in  the  Air  Force  critique  which 
rest  on  the  assumption  that  the  authors 
used  only  50  cities  in  their  target  base,  e.g.. 
those  backing  up  the  zeros  In  column  2.  Table 
2.  p  S6622,  are  wTong. 

1 2 )  The  Air  Force  misstates  the  conclusions 
of  MSBF  when  It  says  that  the  authors  con- 
cluded that  craise  missile  forces  are  more 
cost  effective  than  the  B-1  force.  Their  con- 
clusion was  that  standoff  forces  utilizing  both 
cruLse  and  air  launched  ballistic  missiles 
I  ALBMs)  are  more  cost  effective.  Moreover,  all 
standoff  forces  were  coeted  with  ALBMs  in- 
cluded; Air  Force  comments  to  the  general 
effect  that  ALBMs  wUl  be  expensive  and  that 
their  costs  will  be  in  addition  to  the  costs 
of  cruise  missiles  are  therefore  of  no  con- 
sequence to  the  conclusions  of  MSBF.  While 
the  distinction  between  "standoff"  and 
"cruise  missile"  forces  may  seem  unimpor- 
tant. It  Is  Ukely,  as  pointed  out  earlier,  that 
It  is  one  of  the  reasons  the  conclusions  of 
MSBF  differ  so  significantly  from  those  of 
the  JSBS. 

I  3)  The  Air  Force  a.sserts  that  the  utility 
of  ALBMs  "can  be  easily  circumvented  by 
an  effective  low  altitude  mobile  SAM  de- 
fen.se  "  This  assertion  is  vrrong  since  the 
ballistic  missiles  could  attack  the  targets 
directly,  overflying  such  SAMs;  this  possi- 
bility and  its  Implications  to  the  standoff 
forces  are  discussed  on  pp.  79-80  of  MSBF." 

(4)  The  Air  Force  strongly  objected  to 
the  treatment  of  ECM  in  MSBP.  citing  it 
a:.d  the  use  of  a  "subtractlve"  penetration 
model  as  a  major  source  of  bias — "Their 
penetration  model  was  chosen  to  bias  the 
outcome  In  favor  of  forces  containing  large 
:uimbers  of  penetrators.  I.e.,  standoff  cruise 
missiles"  The  Air  Force  also  asserted  that 
the  authors  did  not  Justify  their  c^sumptlons 
about  ECM  or  do  sensitivity  calculations. 
These  assertlon.s  are  WTong,  and  they  Ignore 
material  on  pages  69  through  72  of  the  book 
specific  illy  addressing  the  confidence  that 
can  be  placed  In  ECM  and  presenting  on  page 
71  the  numerical  implications  of  relying  on 
ECM  In  a  B-1  force.  Though  the  Air  Force 
does  not  like  to  face  it.  If  high  performance 
Soviet  area  defenses  are  eventuaJly  deployed, 
the  B-1  must  rely  on  ECM  or  SCADs  to 
generate  mass  in  the  attack,  or  ALCMs. 

Impressive  testimony  from  Dr.  Currle. 
DDR&E  is  on  the  record  about  the  danger 
of  relying  on  ECM  and  the  need  for  backup 
such  as  cruise  mlssUes.  But  the  Air  Force 
has     been     exceedingly     reluctant    to    give 


ALCMs  prominence  in  its  force  planning  The 
authors  believe  their  Judgment  about  relying 
on  ECM,  explained  on  pp.  69-72  of  the  boc* 
la  fully  lustifled  by  DOD  testimony,  DOD 
plans  to  procure  a  B-1  force  of  a  size  that 
can  be  Justified  only  if  ECM  won't  work  and 
the  authors'  estimate  of  the  consequences  of 
being  wrong  about  the  eflScacy  of  T£.C}A.  The 
authors'  choice  of  a  penetration  model  flows 
directly  from  the  Judgment  about  ECM 
Finally,  with  respect  to  the  Air  Force  defense 
of  its  detaUed  simulation  of  bomber  pene- 
tration of  Soviet  air  defenses,  the  authors 
are  unimpressed.  The  problem  is  clearly 
dominated  by  the  vast  uncertainties  neces- 
sarily present  in  projections  ten  and  more 
years  In  the  future.  When  the  Air  Force 
utilizes  tens  of  man  months  and  hundreds 
of  hours  of  computer  time  doing  bomber 
penetration  calculations.  It  Is,  figuratively 
speaking,  trying  to  put  a  micrometer  on  a 
smoke  ring.  Such  analyses  tend  to  obscure 
the  real  Issues;  they  are  Just  as  vulnerable 
to  error  and  perhaps  more  vulnerable  to 
purposeful  manipulation  than  simple  models 
of  the  sort  used  by  the  authors. 

(5)  The  Air  Force  implies  by  seizing  on 
the  reference  to  DOD  testimony  that  a  2,000 
pound  cruise  missile  will  be  able  to  fly  1,500 
miles  at  low  altitude  and  high  subsonic 
speed  that  no  satisfactory  cruise  missile  is 
feasible.  The  authors,  too.  foimd  this  testi- 
mony optimistic,  so  they  assumed  that  such 
missiles  would  weigh  about  2,500  potmds  and 
they  treated  the  missile  carriers  conserva- 
tively— loading  them  with  only  35  to  50 
cruise  missiles.  The  authors  did  not  specify 
the  details  of  the  cruise  missile  In  the  book 
simply  because  they  did  not  feel  the  need 
to  Justify  the  feasibility  of  such  a  weapon, 
given  Air  Force  and  DOD  testimony  and  the 
fE^ct  that  DOD  had  Itself  analyzed  such  a 
system  In  the  JSBS 

It  is  worth  pointing  out.  too,  that  DoD 
loaded  wide  bodied  aircraft  In  the  JSBS  with 
60  cruise  missiles  10  to  25  more  than  were 
used  in  MSBF.  Each  of  these  ALCMs  must 
have  been  of  sufficient  range  to  reach  targets 
of  interest  to  DoD  The  authors  know  of  no 
respwnslble  estimates  of  cruise  missile  per- 
formance that  would  lead  to  a  4,000  pound  or 
larger  missile  as  set  forth  in  the  Air  Force 
critique.  In  any  event,  development  of  Navy 
and  Air  Force  cruise  missiles  has  progressed 
to  the  point  that  the  size  and  performance 
of  such  missiles  should  be  well  defined  Such 
data  are  probably  classified,  but  it  need  not 
be  controversial. 

1 6)  The  Air  Force  claims  the  authors 
■loaded  the  B-1  force  cost"  by  including  86 
billion  for  a  new  tanker.  The  Air  Force  a«- 
serts  that  a  new  tanker  u'lll  not  be  needed 
by  the  B-i.  The  authors  do  not  believe  this 
as-sertlon  Just  such  a  new  tanker  is  now  be- 
ing developed.  Moreover,  the  B-1  will  last  30 
years  or  until  about  2010.  The  KO-1358  were 
procured  In  the  late  50s  and  early  60;  thus. 
by  the  late  80s  they  wl!!  be  approaching  25- 
3f)  years  of  age  It  seems  highly  likely  that  if 
the  United  States  then  has  a  new  bomber 
force  requiring  substantia]  tanker  support 
that  new  tankers,  if  not  already  procured. 
will  be  bought  to  replace  the  KC-135s  This 
would  probably  occtir  sometime  In  the  1980s, 
perhaps  toward  the  end  of  that  decade  The 
options  considered  in  the  book  Included  op- 
tions that  require  no  tankers;  thus,  the  au- 
thors Judged  that  all  forces  fnot  Just  the 
B-1  force  1  needing  tankers  should  be 
charged  for  a  new  tanker  force  The  authors 
remain  convinced  that  new  tankers  will  be 
needed,  that  this  was  the  correct  treatment 
of  this  question,  and  that  this  Is  the  proper 
way  for  Coneress  to  think  about  the  cost  of 
the  B-1  force 

(7)  The  sur^'ivabiiity  analyses  of  the  JSBS 
and  "Modernizing  the  Strategic  Bomt>er 
Force"  come  remarkably  close  together. 
Where  the  authors  calculated  87^  B-1  sur- 
vlvabllltv  for  quick  reaction  time    DoD  cal- 
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culated  "more  than  95%."  TheJ  differences 
between  these  ri'imbers  no  doubt  come  from 
differences  In  details  as  suggestea  by  the  Air 
Force.  The  big  differences  come  is  Judgments 
about  reaction  time  In  a  day-  oAay  alert 
posture.  The  authors  remain  t  nconvlnced 
that  SAC.  as  a  practical  matter  can  main- 
tain reaction  times  of  the  order  )f  two  min- 
utes, from  SLBM  lift  off  to  bi  ake  release, 
day  In  day  out.  for  years.  In  th  '  absence  of 
International  crises.  The  Air  Foi  ce  carefully 
hedged  Its  comments  In  Its  crit  que  on  this 
point,  saying.  'The  major  facto:  that  drove 
the  Quanbeck-Wood  analysis  wai  a  failure  to 
accept  combat  crew  reaction  tlm  is  that  have 
been  proven  su.itainable  whei  necessary 
(Italics  added)  The  SAC  force  dc*s  not  oper- 
ate that  way  today  because  SSHNs  are  not 
patrolling  off  U.S.  beaches."  Th(  Air  Force 
leaves  open  the  possibility  that  8,  C  will  find 
It  necessary  to  operate  at  such  ilgh  states 
of  alert  only  when  Soviet  subs  ar  i  known  to 
be  patrolling  close  In.  The  author  i  grant  the 
feasibility  of  this  providing  It  d  )es  not  go 
on  Indefinitely.  The  more  Inter  sting  case 
occurs  when  the  U.S.  can  no  Ion  er  be  sure 
whether  or  not  Soviet  subs  are  c]  jse  to  our 
beaches.  Can  the  US  then  maftilaln  the 
very  high  alert  status  Indefinitely?  The 
problem  Is  not  technical,  but  human  raising 
questions  of  crew  morale,  crew  retention, 
etc.  The  authors  believe  a  common  sense 
answer  to  this  question  Is  "no." 

18)  The  Air  Force  critique  a.<>8erta  that  the 
authors  should  have  utilized  armed  decoys 
launched  from  the  B-is  to  attack  targets 
after  SRAM.s  were  used  to  suppress  terminal 
defenses:  the  Air  Force  presents  calculations 
which  they  claim  show  that  the  B-1  force 
outperforms  the  standoff  force  bf  at  least 
"116'^."  This  figure  Is  wrong  slnol  even  the 
Air  Force  data  In  their  Table  2  shaf-s  the  B-1 
to  be  at  least  only  16'^r  better  (1890  weapons 
for  the  B-1  compared  to  1550  for  the  stand- 
off force).  Moreover.  Force  3.  to/which  the 
Air  Force  compares  the  retargeted  B  1  force, 
costs  more  than  $16  billion  leal  than  the 
B-1  force  and  has  an  average  imlt  weapon 
delivery  cost  of  about  $36.000.00<  Therefore, 
to  deliver  the  same  number  of  weapons  It 
would  be  almost  $6.0  billion  le.ss  xpenslve  to 
buy  a  larger  version  of  Force  3  han  to  buy 
the  B-1  force  and  u.se  It  as  sugg  isted  by  the 
Air  Force.  Aside  from  the  fact  that  the  Air 
Force  analysis  contains  at  least  two  serious 
errors.  It  also  falls  to  demonstr  ite  for  this 
case  the  point  the  Air  Force  Is  ar  fulng — that 
the  B-1  Is  more  cost  effective. 

In  addition,  the  Air  Force  8e(  ms  to  have 
used  only  100  SRAMs  to  suppresi  140  SAMs: 
this  can  be  determined  by  conpanng  the 
first  line  first  column  of  Table  2  with  the 
fifth  line  first  column.  A  mor«  reasonable 
number  would  have  been  280  (2  for  each 
site  to  overcome  the  possibility  cf  unreliable 
SRAMs)  If  280  had  been  used.  Force  3  would 
have  been  more  cost  effective  b'  about  $5.0 
billion  than  Force  2  delivering  1520  (1700- 
180)  weapons  on  targets  (the  flf  h  case  con- 
sidered by  the  Air  Force).  The  authors  have 
.\lready  pointed  out  that  the  zeros  in  Table  2. 
column  2.  are  caused  by  a  serlnus  error  In 
the  Air  Force  critique  relative  t)  the  target 
system  In  addition,  the  Air  Fon  e  cites  only 
one  way  the  ALBMs  might  fall  i  preferential 
attack  before  launch  on  the  mlislle  carriers 
loaded  with  AI.BMs) .  This  poislbUlty  re- 
quires as  a  minimum  that  1 1 )  a  surprise 
attack  occur  and  that  It  consist  :)f  depressed 
trajectory  SLBMs.  (2)  It  Is  successful  and 
(3)  the  Soviets  have  prior  knowledge  of 
which  airplanes  carry  ALBMs  The  Air  Force 
gives  no  arguments  to  Induce  the  reader  to 
suspend  his  disbelief  long  enouJh  to  accept 
thl.s  necessary  sequence  of  even^ 

I  9)  The  u.se  of  SCADs  to  attack  targets  as 
suggested  by  the  Air  Force  was  no  t  considered 
by  the  authors  primarily  because  the  Air 
Force  has  held  rather  consistent!  r  to  the  line 
that  manned  bombers  must  dell  'er  weapons 


at  close  ran^e  to  the  targets.  The  authors, 
therefore,  thought  of  SCADs  only  as  p>ene- 
tratK>n  ald.s  and  In  a  backup  mode  to  miti- 
gate the  ctm.sequence  of  decoy  failure  More- 
over, using  SCADs  as  suggested  by  the  Air 
Force  effectively  converts  the  B-1  force  Into 
a  standoff  force  since  the  "killing"  weapons — 
SCADs — would  be  little  more  than  long  range 
cruise  missiles.  Force  5  In  our  study  was  In 
essence  Just  a  force.  The  main  difference 
between  It  and  the  B-1  force  with  the  sug- 
gested Air  Force  targeting  (aside  from  the 
difference  in  the  sizes  and  costs  of  the  two 
forces)  Is  only  that  the  B-ls  would  have  to 
fight  their  way  through  area  defenses  to  de- 
stroy the  SAMS  while  the  tJrcraft  In  Force  5 
would  launch  ballistic  missiles  over  these 
defenses  thus  avoiding  this  source  of  attri- 
tion. The  authors  are  of  course  delighted  to 
find  an  official  Air  Force  paper  which  departs 
so  substantially  from  previous  somewhat  dog- 
matic Air  Force  positions.  Air  Force  calcu- 
lations for  Table  2.  even  though  riddled  with 
errors,  demonstrate  the  greater  cost  effective- 
ness of  bombers  used  In  a  standoff  mode. 

MARTHA    ROUNDTREE    REBUTS    NEW    YORK    TIMES 
ARTICUE    ON    THE    n-1 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr  President,  on 
April  14,  1976,  the  New  York  Times  pub- 
lished an  article.  'The  B-1 :  A  Dissent," 
written  by  Gordon  Adams.  This  article, 
needless  to  say,  has  been  used — no  doubt 
as  Intended — to  support  the  argument 
that  production  of  the  B-1  should  be  de- 
layed until  February  1977. 

Today,  however,  I  received  a  very  in- 
formative rebuttal  to  the  Adams  article, 
written  by  Martha  Rountree.  the  emi- 
nent president  of  the  Leadership  Foun- 
dation Martha  Rountree  for  many  years 
was  comoderator  of  the  "Meet  the  Press" 
program  on  NBC.  along  with  Lawrence 
Spivak.  She  is  a  distinguished,  articulate 
and  well-informed  citizen.  She  is  a  lady 
whom  I  have  admired  greatly  for  a  long, 
hwg  time 

Mr.  President,  In  order  to  share  this 
persuasive  rebuttal  with  my  colleagues,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  it  be  printed 
in  the  Record  at  the  conclusion  of  my 
remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

REBTTTTAL   BT   MaKTRA   RotTNTREE 

We  believe  the  public  Is  entitled  to  Infor- 
mation on  both  sides  of  an  Issue  This  Is 
especially  Important  when  something  as  criti- 
cal as  national  defense  Is  at  stake  We  also 
believe  that  if  and  when  facts  are  not  sub- 
stantiated or  can  be  proved  wrong  the  public 
should  have  the  benefit  of  a  rebuttal  There- 
fore, we  would  like  to  respond  to  Gordon 
Adams'  article,  "The  B-1:  A  Dissent". 

WHAT  PRICE  rSEKDOM' 

Mr.  Adams  opens  his  argument  saying: 
"Congress  Is  considering  the  largest  peace- 
time military  budget  In  American  history, 
•  113  billion,  for  the  coming  fiscal  year  "  It  Is 
true  that  the  budget  now  under  considera- 
tion comes  to  $113  billion;  however,  it  is  not 
true  that  this  Is  the  largest  budget  In  peace- 
time history  If  we  consider  the  Impact  of 
Inflation  and  convert  all  previous  defense 
budgets  to  1977  dollars. 

Just  atx)ut  eveythlUR  we  buy  today  ccsts 
more  than  It  did  In  the  past.  For  example, 
in  1970  a  pound  of  margarine  cost  35.'  Today, 
that  same  pound  of  margarine  costs  over  SOt. 
In  1984  it  la  projected  to  cost  $1  17.  an  In- 
crease of  234  %  I 

This  Is  what  we  call  Inflation,  and  every 
housewife  understands  what  this  means.  She 
only  has  to  compare  the  price  of  grocerle* 
with  the  prices  she  paid  five.  ten.  or  fifteen 


years  ago  This  IHDS  Inflation  Is  reflected  In 
the  defen.se  bttdgot.  Like  ever\  thing  else  la- 
bor coels  are  higher,  raw  materials  are  more 
costly,  utility  bills  are  up,  and  so  on. 

In  1963.  which  Is  considered  peace-time, 
our  defense  budget  was  $53  billion  (In  1963 
dollars).  That  same  budget  today  would  be 
$125  billion,  thanks  to  Inflation.  Taking  In- 
flation Into  account,  the  defense  budget  for 
1963  was  actually  greater  than  today's  $53 
billion  bought  more  In  1963  than  $113  bil- 
lion can  buy  today. 

In  effect,  Mr.  Adams  Is  questioning  the 
need  to  8p>end  so  much  money  today  on  de- 
fense. Senator  Herman  Talmadge  ( D-Oa  ) 
commented  In  his  AprU  newsletter  to  his  con- 
stituents: "Critics  of  the  defense  budget  con- 
tend that  peace  Is  costing  us  more  than  war." 

Observes  the  Georgia  Senator:  "It  ou^;ht 
to.  Peace  Is  worth  more  than  war.  However, 
facts  do  not  support  the  claim  that  the  U,S. 
Is  on  a  military  binge." 

The  big  Issue  today  Is:  With  the  So\'let 
military  build-up.  can  we  afford  to  allow  our 
defenses  to  become  weaker  than  theirs?  A 
credible  deterrent  against  war  requires 
strength. 

Mr.  Adams  goes  on  to  say,  "At  an  officially 
projected  cost  of  $21.4  billion  for  244  of  the 
bombers,  the  B-1  Is  the  coetUest  weapons  sys- 
tem ever  .  .  ."  Mr.  Adams'  figure  of  $214 
bltlloQ  Is  correct;  however,  he  does  not  men- 
tion the  following:  This  $21  4  billion  Is  In 
then-year  dollars,  with  the  anticipated  In- 
flation Included.  This  $21.4  bUllon  also  In- 
cludes research,  development,  testing,  evalu- 
ation, tooling  up,  and  production. 

Mr.  Adams  comments  that  "the  B-1  bomb- 
er Is  a  successor  to  the  B-52  as  a  manned 
strategic  bomber,  complementing  the  Mln- 
uteman  (land-based)  and  Poseidon  (sea- 
based  i  missiles  as  means  fur  delivering  nu- 
clear weapons  on  the  Soviet  Union  and  de- 
terring attack"  He  then  asks  "Does  the 
United  States  need  all  three  systems?" 

The  experts,  t^ose  whoee  Job  it  Ls  to  keep 
us  free  and  out  of  war.  and  those  who  have 
access  to  up-to-the-minute  sensitive  defense 
Intelligence,  believe  we  do  In  fact,  our  en- 
tire strategic  defense  ts  based  on  a  three- 
prong  system  known  as  TYlad  (land-based 
missiles,  submarine-launched  missiles,  stid 
manned  bombers).  Each  element  of  Triad 
backs  up  the  others,  guarding  against  failure 
of  one  of  the  others,  protecting  against  tech- 
nological breakthroughs  by  the  enemy,  and 
greatly  complicating  the  enemy's  defensive 
Job  If  you  eliminate  one  part  of  Triad,  you 
dramatically  weaken  our  total  defense  pos- 
ture. Triad  Is  our  defense  team — everyone 
has  a  special  assignment.  The  total  teamwork 
can  mean  the  difference  between  victory  and 
defeat.  America,  like  other  great  nation*  has 
maintained  flexibility  through  strong,  diver- 
sified forces.  Early  In  our  history  we  relied  on 
an  Army  and  Navy.  As  technology  advanced, 
we  motorized  our  forces,  we  developed  sub- 
marine capabilities,  we  added  the  Air  Force 
Continuing  advancements  in  technology 
present  serious  challenges  to  our  capabilities. 

The  bomber  element  of  TRIAD  Is  the  only 
element  which  can  carry  conventional  wer»p- 
ons.  as  well  as  nucleer  weapons.  It  is  also 
the  only  element  of  TRIAD  that  can  be  sent 
out  on  alert  and  then  recalled  before  It 
completes  Its  mission  The  bomber  alone  Is 
manned.  These  factors  combine  to  give  the 
strategic  bomber  tremendous  potential  as  an 
active  deterrent  that  can  demonstrate  our 
strength  and  our  willingness  to  u>e  that 
strength  when  necessary,  but  avoid  war  If  at 
all  possible 

Mr  Adam,  charges:  "In  a  nuclear  war.  a 
subsonic  bomber  like  the  B-1  would  arrive 
In  enemy  territory  after  as  many  as  six  ex- 
changes of  nuclear  missiles  "  Correction, 
please,  First,  the  B  1  Is  a  supersonic  bomber. 
Second,  Mr  Adam.^  seems  to  have  the  im- 
pression that  the  B-  1  bomber  force  would  be 
parked  In  aircraft  hangars  here  In  the  United 
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states.  To  the  contrary,  much  of  the  B-1 
force  would  be  strategically  located  In  strik- 
ing distance  of  the  potential  enemy  In  fact, 
many  would  be  airborne 

In  case  of  an  attack,  here  Is  what  would 
happen:  The  B-1  bomber  on  alert  and  In 
striking  distance  would  head  for  enemy  ter- 
ritory Long  before  reaching  Its  destination, 
the  B-1  would  fire  short-range  attack  mis- 
siles which  would  neutralize  the  enemy's 
defenses.  This  would  clear  the  way  for  the 
B-1  to  move  in  for  attack  on  hand-picked 
targets. 

Tlie  B-1  can  jam  enemy  radar,  evade  de- 
tection, and  withstand  the  effects  of  nuclear 
blast.  It  can  also  take  off  on  shorter,  nar- 
rower runways,  get  airborne  faster,  and  carry 
two  times  the  payload  of  the  B-52. 

Mr.  Adams  further  contends  that  "The 
Soviet  Union  has  not  had  a  strategic  bomber 
for  years,  and  relies  on  ballistic  missiles  for 
Its  deterrent."  This  Is  not  true.  The  Soviet's 
latest  strategic  bomber  Is  called  the  Backfire. 
It  Is  supersonic  and  has  about  the  same 
range  as  the  B-1.  although  Intelligence  ex- 
perts say  that  the  B-1  could  carry  about  six 
Umes  as  much  payload  as  the  Backfire.  There 
are  over  25  Backfires  now  In  service  In  the 
So-4-let  Air  For?e.  More  are  comlnp  off  the 
production  line.  Operating  from  bases  under 
Soviet  control,  the  Backflre  can  attack  the 
entire  U.S.  without  refueling. 

Mr  Ad'ims  complains  that  the  B-l's  weight 
"has  Increased  over  the  five  years  of  research 
and  development  to  the  point  where  It  Is 
little  faster  than  a  rocket-assisted  B~52 
would  be  at  taking  off  and  getting  out  from 
under  an  enemy  attack."  "Technologl.'sts  say 
that  the  extra  weleht  Is  more  than  compen- 
sated for  by  the  B-l's  speed. 

Mr  Adams  clalnxs  that  "the  Improved  So- 
viet air  defenses,  however,  could  seriously 
limit  the  effectiveness  of  any  bomber."  Mr. 
Adams  misses  the  point.  The  B  1  forces  the 
Soviets  to  reallocate  funds  from  offensive  and 
aggreiiffilve  weapons  to  the  upgrading  of  their 
sir  defenses.  Air  defenses  cannot  hurt  the 
United  State":  In  addition.  In  the  entire  hls- 
torv  of  air  warfare,  no  bomber  attack  has 
ever  been  ptopped  by  a  defensive  force.  The 
reason.  A  bon.ber  force  can  attack  from 
any  and  several  directions  and  at  any  or 
several  altitudes  Simple  geometry  prevents 
the  defender  from  being  impregnable  every- 
where on  Its  whole  boundary  This  Is  es- 
pecially tnie  of  the  Soviet  Union  with  Its 
very  large  borders. 

Mr.  Adams  fwlnts  to  a  recent  monograph 
on  the  B-1  written  by  tv.o  young  men  for 
the  Brookings  Institution,  ft-nded  primarily 
by  the  Ford  Foundation  and  Rf>ckefeller 
Foundation,  to  the  effect  that  "The  Brook- 
ings Institution  has  challenged  the  Air  Force 
assertion  that  the  B-1  adds  to  the  U.S.  de- 
terrent or  war  fighting  capabilities." 

Two  points  can  be  made  in  response  to  this. 
First,  ais  stated  In  the  preface  of  the  bomber 
study,  "interpretations  or  concluslon.s  In 
Brookings  publications  should  be  understood 
to  be  Eolely  tho.se  of  the  authors  and  should 
not  be  attributed  to  the  Institution,  to  Its 
trustees,  officers,  or  other  staff  members,  or 
the  organizations  that  support  Its  research." 
Second,  these  writers,  who  are  no  longer  with 
Brookings,  adml^  that  they  used  only  un- 
classified material.  Current  defense  Intel- 
ligence would  provide  the  background  In- 
formation on  the  world  situation,  our  defen.se 
capabilities,  and  the  enemy's,  which  is  nec- 
essary to  an  understanding  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense's  rationale  for  the  B  1. 
Furthermore,  the  authors  were  both  heavily 
Involved  in  the  Cruise  Ml.sslle  program  while 
working  for  the  Department  of  Defense  Is 
It  any  wonder  they  favor  this  program? 

Mr.  Adams  goes  on  to  assert  that:  "Over- 
runs of  more  than  60%  have  already  oc- 
curred In  the  research  and  development  pro- 
gram "  We  have  already  explained  the  im- 
pact Inflation  has  had  on  everything.  This 
holds  true  for  the  B-1.  too   The  Department 


of  Defence  estimates  that  at  least  80  Tr  of 
the  over-runs  experienced  thus  far  In  the  B-1 
protn'am  are  due  to  Inflation. 

Mr.  Adams  says:  "Although  the  Penta- 
gon and  Rockwell  International,  the  B-l's 
prime  contractor,  attribute  most  of  this  to 
Inflation,  they  have  never  given  Congress  or 
the  public  detailed  cost  Information  that 
would  allow  an  Intelligent  evaluation  of  their 
a.ssertlon"  This  Is  not  true.  The  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  has  testified  before  all  ap- 
propriate committees  and  subcommittees  In 
the  House  and  Senate  providing  detailed  In- 
formation ret'ardlnfc'  the  funding  of  the  B-1. 
Access  to  this  Information  Is  totally  open 
to  the  Congress.  The  General  Accounting  Of- 
fice (GAO),  which  Is  an  Investigative  arm 
of  Congress,  completed  an  in-depth  analy- 
sis of  the  B-1,  which  I-  updated  this  year. 
According  to  a  spokesman  In  GAO's  Procure- 
ment and  Systems  Acquisition  DlvLslon. 
which  performed  the  study,  they  had  no 
trouble  whatsoever  with  any  detail  of  the 
report.  Including  cost  Information.  In  addi- 
tion, the  Brookings  B-1  study  evaluates  the 
cost  factor,  apparently  usinp  readily  acces- 
sible data.  These  findings  have  received  rela- 
tively wide  circulation  among  the  public  In- 
deed, the  B-1  may  be  one  of  the  most 
thoroughly  reviewed  and  pu.bllcized  Federal 
government  programs.  In  terms  of  expendi- 
tures, in  American  history, 

Mr.  Adams  elaborates  on  this  point :  "More- 
over, the  projected  cost  is  not  the  cost  of  the 
full  system.  It  does  not  Include  the  B-l's 
weapons,  or  the  cost  of  operation  and  main- 
taining the  fleet."  This  Is  begging  the  ques- 
tion. When  you  btiy  an  automobile,  the 
sticker  price  does  not  Include  the  gasoline 
or  the  cost  of  repairs  over  the  year?  All  pre- 
cision machines  must  be  maintained,  in- 
cluding the  B-52s.  More  to  the  point,  the 
B-ls  would  be  less  expensive  to  operate  and 
maintain  than  the  current  B-52  fleet  and 
would  be  the  least  expensive  member  of 
TRIAD  to  operate  and  maintain. 

Mr.  Adams  tells  us  that  "the  Air  Force 
is  also  asking  for  a  new  tanker  whose  pri- 
mary task  would  be  to  refuel  the  B-1."  Not 
so.  according  to  the  Air  Force.  The  B-1  is 
compatible  with  the  taiikers  currently  in  use 
with  the  B-52  fleet  and  has  no  special  re- 
quirement for  a  new  tanker. 
'  Mr.  Adams  bemoans  the  fact  that  Rock- 
well International  "created  an  Internal  plan- 
ning board.  "Operation  Common  Sense". 
which  spent  the  early  l&70s  arranging  local 
programs  to  support  the  B-1  and  targeting 
V:ey  members  of  Congress  for  political  pres- 
sure." 'What  Mr  Adams  falls  to  point  out  Is 
that  there  are  over  30  nationwide  groups.  In- 
cludiiiL'  the  National  Council  of  Churches 
and  Common  Cause,  which  have  organized 
together  t.)  presf^ure  the  Congress  against  the 
B-1.  In  fact,  they  held  a  meeting  earlier  this 
year  at  which  they  distributed  strategy  In- 
structions and  a  list  of  Congressmen  and 
Senators  who  should  receive  special  pressure. 
Details  on  the  meeting  and  the  groups  co- 
operating in  the  "National  CampaiKf.  to  Stop 
the  B  1"  are  contained  on  page  9186  of  the 
Couip-rnsional   Record  dated   April    1.    1976. 

Mr  Adams  completes  his  argument  by  say- 
ing that  the  Congress  in  the  upcoming  votes 
"will  be  making  a  choice  among  priorities; 
real  economic  benefits  for  the  public  versus 
the  most  expensive  weapons  system  in  the 
history  of  man  simply  to  replace  an  aging, 
but  upgradable,  strat.eglc  bomber  fleet  "  At 
best,  this  Is  a  misrepresentation  of  choices. 
Real  economic  benefit?  The  Chase  Econo- 
metric Associates  study,  to  which  Mr.  Adams 
alludes,  showed  that  the  difference  in  the 
Impact  of  the  B-1  and  other  areas  of  public 
expenditure  on  our  gross  national  product 
would  not  be  significant.  In  short:  the  B-1 
would  be  approximately  as  beneficial  to  the 
economy  as  the  programs  he  might  prefer — 
housing,  public  works,  mass  transit. 

Aside  from  this,  the  rerj  Issue  Is  national 
security    The  defense   experts  on   whom   we 


rely  to  keep  the  peace  and  prctect  us  in  war 
say  that  even  with  an  expenditure  of  over 
S.40  million  per  plane,  the  B-52  will  be  no 
match  for  the  B-I,  The  technology  of  the 
B-52s  dates  back  to  the  late  1940s  and  there 
are  llmltes  to  what  upgrading  can  do  When 
liberty  Is  at  stake,  can  we  afford  anything 
less  than  the  best?  The  mUllons  who  Uve  in 
the  Captive  Nations  were  weak  in  the  face  of 
a  pyowerful  foe — they  have  their  answer.  I 
agree  with  Senator  Talmadge — Peace  is  worth 
more  than  war.  Ultimately,  the  question  Is: 
■What  price  Freedom? 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD,  Mr.  President, 
ever  since  the  B-1  began  being  consid- 
ered a,s  an  alternative  and  follow-on 
bomber  to  replace  the  B-52  as  our  main 
manned  bomber,  the  feature  which  has 
united  most  of  its  critics  has  been  its 
high  cost.  Advanced  weapon  systems 
have  suffered  greatly  with  this  countrj-'s 
inflation  spiral  and  the  B-1  is  no  ex- 
ception. The  latest  Air  Force  statistics 
show  the  B-1  project  would  cost  more 
than  $21  billion  up  to  1989  when  the  last 
of  the  244  bombers  would  roll  off  the 
assembly  line. 

This  estimate,  made  in  December  1975. 
represents  a  100-percent  increase  ever 
the  $10  billion  originally  forecast,  asmg 
base  year  1970.  One  of  the  reasons  for 
this  ioo-percent  increase  in  estimates 
was  due  to  the  Air  Force's  artificially  lo-^v 
inflation  factors  used  in  earlier  esti- 
mates. As  an  example,  the  Air  Force 
computed  unrealistic  inflation  rates  of 
2.6  percent  up  to  fiscal  year  1975  and  1.9 
percent  during  the  production  phase. 
The  current  estimate  utilizes  more  real- 
istic inflation  factors,  although  they  are 
relatively  low  toward  the  end  of  the  proj- 
ect, for  example.  4  percent  for  fiscal 
year  1989. 

Funds  for  the  B-1  already  appropri- 
ated through  fiscal  year  197T  total  $2.8 
billion.  Requested  funds  for  fiscal  %ear 
1977  include  $483  for  continued  research 
and  development  and  $1,049  billion  for 
advanced  procurement  of  the  first  three 
production  aircraft. 

The  fiscal  year  1978  authorization  re- 
quest contains  fimding  for  procurement 
of  the  next  eight  aircraft.  The  Air  Force 
plan  is  to  build  up  over  the  fiscal  vear 
1977-82  period  to  a  production  rate  of 
four  B-l's  per  month.  In  the  Secretary  of 
Defense's  annual  report  for  fiscal  year 
1977,  he  said  that  the  additional  money 
is  needed  for  advanced  procurement  be- 
cause the  resulting  delay  in  a  prcxluction 
program  would  Increase  the  cost  sub- 
stantially, owing  to  the  necessity  of  re- 
constituting the  work  force  and  the  cost 
escalation  that  occurs  from  the  delay. 

This  advanced  procurement  stems 
from  the  fact  that  it  is  not  until  No- 
vember 1976  that  the  Air  Force  will  of- 
ficially convene  their  DSARC  panel  to 
decide  whether  or  not  the  project  merits 
the  production  decision.  By  asking  for 
the  advance  procurement  before  this 
panel  even  meets  and  judges  the  evi- 
dence is  sufficient  indication  of  what 
that  decision  will  be  in  November. 

The  House  Armed  Services  Committee 
has  authorized  the  DOD  request  for  the 
$1.5  billion,  and  the  House  Appropria- 
tions Subcommittee  on  Defense  has  also 
approved  the  request 

One  Important  factor  that  must  be 
kept  In  mind  is  that  the  funds  for  the 
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B-l  proRram  are  for  the  aircraft  alone. 
The  estimated  $21  billion  will  buy  only 
L'40  production  bombers  arxl  four  test 
models  and  noU'iliiK  ei.se  All  weaponry- — 
a  considerable  expense — anfl  other  im- 
portant costs  such  as  olaintenance. 
iraininK.  personnel,  testlni?.  and  tanker 
.su'ipiort  must  also  \>e  considered  Tliese 
full  life  cycle  costs  will  cnrtainly  add 
several  billioni.  to  tlie  B-l  program  If  It 
is  approved.  The  Air  P'orce  cojiservatively 
places  a  figure  of  S8  billion  oi  these  costa 
but  critics  have  pointed  out  that  full  life 
cycle  costs  could  go  as  hu;h  as  $40  bil- 
lion when  all  support  and  an(clllary  costs 
are  figured. 

The  Air  Force  has  long  maintained 
that  the  B-l  program  has  be;n  very  cost 
effective.  It  Is  also  said  that  the  cost  of 
ownership  of  the  B-l  force  during  Its 
lifetime  will  be  substantlall >f  less  than 
for  the  B-52  force  which  the;'^  say  Ls  rec- 
ognized  for   its   outstanding'  cost-effec- 


tiveness. Wliat  they  do  not 


joint  out  is 


that  the  B-l  program  calls  lor  only  244 
bombers,  much  fewer  than  the  several 
liundred  B-52's  which  have  been  flying 
since  the  1950"s.  The  present  Inventory 
is  between  450  and  500  B-52  s.  of  which 
the  majority  are  the  G  and  3  advanced 
models. 

Several  features  of  the  B-  [  have  been 
eliminated  during  the  development  and 
testing  stages  in  order  to  keet  costs  down. 
Of  particular  significance  his  been  the 
deletion  of  the  capsule  escipe  module 
for  the  crew,  the  titanium  si  :ln.  and  the 
variable  intakes  on  the  eng  nes.  Critics 
of  the  program  say  that  some  of  the  cost- 
saving  decisions  the  Air  Force  has  made 
have  been  to  keep  the  program  costs  at 
a  low  level  until  after  the  Cdngress  gives 
the  official  go-ahead  decision  on  the  pro- 
gram. 

MISSION  rXATUKKS  Or  TH  E  B-  1 

In  testimony  before  the  Congress,  the 
Air  Force  and  Department  of  Defense 
officials  expressed  their  unequivocal  sup- 
port for  the  B-l  as  the  logical  follow-on 
bomber  to  the  B-52.  In  general,  they  say 
that  the  TRIAD  system  neefls  a  reliable 
and  sophisticated  penetratloh  bomber  to 
provide  for  the  most  effecilve  balance 
betN^n  land-based,  sea-based,  and 
iniifined  bombers.  This  balance,  they  say, 
will  present  a  credible  nuclei  ir  deterrent 
against  the  threat  of  an  tnemy  first 
strike  attempt. 

Officials  have  conceded  that  ml-sslles 
are  much  faster  and  more  feffectlve  in 
penetrating  enemy  air  defenie  networks 
but  they  say  that  ballistic  mis  siles  do  not 
have  other  features  which  might  be 
necessary  in  a  hostile  situatioi  i.  They  say 
that  bombers  are  highly  vlslbe  weapons 
that  can  bo  launched  In  an  Im  ematlonal 
crLsis  and  be  recalled  when  ter  slons  ease 
Ballistic  missiles  cannot  be  lused  In  a 
similar  scenario 

The  commander  of  the  Stiategic  Air 
Command,  General  Dougherty,  is  on 
record  as  saying — 

A  hardened,  long-range,  supersonic  manned 
bomber  ofler.s  a  uniquely  capatie  and  de- 
pendable strategic  delivery  sjtetem  that 
.spreads  Itself  reliably  and  capably  across  the 
broadest  possible  spectrum  of  required  mili- 
tary capabilities.  When  modeijiiized  and 
manned  with  skilled,  lngenloi|s  military 
crews,  such  a  penetrating  bomber  offers  the 


UB  an  overall  flexibility  of  choice  and  ap- 
plication that  Is  unmatched  by  any  other 
weapon  system 

More  specifically.  General  Dougherty 
said  that  the  B-l  is  needed  for  the  fol- 
lowing reasons: 

First  It  can  carry  a  large  number  of 
conventional  or  nuclear  weapons; 

Second.  It  will  achieve  unequalled  ac- 
curacies in  long  range  delivery; 

Third.  It  provides  a  highly  visible  de- 
terrent force; 

Fourth  It  can  adapt  readily  In  tactics 
and  or  avionics  to  negate  or  avoid  un- 
anticipated defenses  or  selective  de- 
livery ; 

Fifth.  It  will  force  an  enemy  to  build 
up  his  air  defense  system  which  requires 
an  extensive  diversion  of  military  re- 
sources ; 

Sixth.  It  will  provide  the  most  effective 
and  economical  way  to  redress  the  al- 
ready serious  Imbalance  in  deliverable 
megatonnage  vis-a-vls  the  Soviet  Union; 
and 

Seventh.  It  can  be  recalled  after  alert 
and  be  used  again. 

The  major  features  of  the  B-l  which 
make  It  preferable  to  the  existing  B  52 
are:  supersonic  capability;  great  hard- 
ness against  thermal  overpre.ssure  from 
nuclear  effects:  Improved  takeofT  cap- 
abilities; higher  penetration  speeds; 
lower  radar  cross-section;  and  larger 
payload.  The  key  design  features  cited 
by  the  Air  Force  are  Its  maximum  launch 
survivability  and  Its  penetration  capabil- 
ity. 

However,  even  the  most  Important 
features  of  the  B-l  have  been  subjected 
to  scrutiny  by  technical  and  analytical 
experts  and  been  found  to  be  question- 
able. The  statement  has  been  made  that 
no  major  weapon  system  has  ever  had 
such  feeble  support  from  defense  and 
technical  experts.  An  Impressive  list  of 
these  experts  have  spoken  out  against 
the  B-l.  The  list  Includes  a  former  Sec- 
retary of  Defense,  two  Deputy  Secre- 
taries of  Defense,  a  President's  Natinn.il 
Security  Adviser  and  a  Director  of  De- 
fense and  Engineering,  an  Under  Secre- 
tary of  the  Air  Force,  a  three-star  ad- 
miral, a  Special  Counsel  to  the  President, 
various  chairmen  of  high  level  science 
committees,  and  others. 

In  a  statement  released  by  these  for- 
mer officials,  they  said  that  they  objected 
to  the  program  because — 

The  tens  of  billions  of  dollars  required  to 
build  and  operate  the  B-l  bomber  are  not 
warranted  by  any  contribution  to  our  secu- 
rity which  It  might  maice. 

Former  Secretary  of  Defense  James 
Schlesinger  did  not  press  for  the  B-l 
while  In  office  although  he  believed  that 
at  some  time  In  the  future  another 
bomber  should  replace  the  B-52.  He  felt 
that  a  higher  budgetary  priority  should 
go  to  conventional  needs. 

Of  the  technical  features  which  receive 
the  most  criticism,  the  B-l's  supersonic 
capability  Is  probably  the  most  question- 
able. Originally  designed  to  fly  at  high 
altitudes  at  a  supersonic  speed  as  well  as 
to  attack  at  low  level  at  high  subsonic 
speed,  tlie  B-ls  flexibility  l<;  being  ques- 
tioned as  unnecessary  and  exp<'nslve. 
Soviet  air  defense  at  high  altitudes  Is 
very  good  so  it  would  seem  that  this  al- 


ternative would  not  be  considered  And 
at  low  levels,  supersonic  speed  Is  takiiig 
on  tlie  plane  and  Its  crew  and  Is  very 
vulnerable  to  SAMs. 

Designing  the  B-l  to  fly  at  supersonic 
speeds  hiis  been  one  of  the  main  con- 
tributors to  Uie  plane's  high  cost  And 
by  flying  at  supersonic  speed  the  B-l  will 
be  denied  a  longer  range,  will  ha\e  a 
higher  Infrared  signature,  have  less  tar- 
get flexibility,  iieavier  payload.  less  eva- 
sive maneuverability,  and  a  much  higher 
fuel  consumption  rate. 

From  original  si->eclfications.  the  Air 
Force  has  reduced  the  supersonic  capa- 
bility irom  Mach  2.2  to  1.6.  And  even  at 
this  speed  the  B-l  would  not  be  able  to 
out-run  Soviet  tactical  fighters 

It  has  been  charged  tliat  the  super- 
sonic capability  for  the  B-l  Is  strategi- 
cally useless  and  degrades  the  vital  sub- 
sonic capability  which  would  be  neces- 
sary in  a  low-level  attack.  This  vcrv-  ex- 
pensive supersonic  capability  for  the  B-l 
appears  to  be  both  over-rated  and  mis- 
leading. 

Of  some  of  the  other  features  which 
the  Air  Force  says  makes  the  B-l  an 
Improvement  over  the  B-52,  .several  also 
appear  to  be  less  than  convincing  Its 
nuclear  hardness,  which  would  protect 
the  bomber  from  first  strike  attack, 
would  not  apply  to  the  tankers  which 
would  probably  be  Incapable  of  taking  off 
to  refuel  the  bomber.  Thus,  the  bomber 
would  be  airborne  and  protected  but 
could  not  refuel  and  fly  to  Its  targets. 

The  superior  take-off  capability  Is  not 
much  more  Improved  than  tlie  existing 
B-52's  which  could  Le  r-cn{.!iied  'o.- 
quicker  response  and  escape  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, in  view  of  the  many  conflicting 
viewpoints  among  recognized  expert.s.  I 
believe  we  should  await  further  study  be- 
fore providing  funds  for  the  procure- 
ment of  the  B-l  production  aircraft 

UNANIMOUS-CONSENT    AliittCM t.N  1 

Mr  MANSFIELD  Mr.  President,  I 
believe  tills  has  been  cleared  all  around 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  on  the  amend- 
ment which  will  follow  on  the  vote  on 
tliese  two  amendment's,  tliat  on  the  I>ile 
amendment,  which  has  to  do  witli  a  res- 
toration of  the  strength  of  the  Naval 
Reserve,  there  be  a  time  I'mitatlon  of  not 
to  exceed  15  minutes,  the  time  to  be 
equally  divided  between  the  sponsor  of 
the  amendment  and  the  manager  of  the 
bUl, 

The  PRESIDING  OPPTCER.  Is  there 
objection? 

Mr  DOLE.  Will  the  second  vote  be  10 
minutes? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  second  vote 
take  10  minutes. 

Mr  GOLDWATER.  Will  the  Senator 
yield? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Yes. 

Mr  GOLDWATER  Does  this  mean 
that  the  votes  we  have  anticipated  on  the 
Culver  and  McGovern  amendments  will 
be  vacated  for  the  time  being? 

Mr  MANSFIELD  No.  this  will  follow, 
tonight. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Without 
objection,  both  unanimous-consent  re- 
quests of  the  Senator  from  MonUma  are 
agreed  to. 

Is  all  time  yielded  back' 
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Mr  McGOVERN  I  yield  back  the  re- 
niamder  of  my  time. 

Mr.  STENNIS  I  yield  back  the  re- 
mainder of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The  yeas 
and  nays  have  i^en  ordered  and  the 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

Mr  STENNIS  Mr.  Pre.sldent,  a  parlla- 
mt  ntary  inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The  Sen- 
ator will  state  it 

Mr  STENNIS  Will  the  Chair  state  the 
parliainentaiw  question?  May  we  have 
quiet,  please? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  South  Dakota 
I  Mr.  McGovERN  i ,  a  substitute  to  the 
amendment  offered  bv  Mr.  Culver. 

Mr    STENNIS.  I  thank  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
FoRD>.  Will  tlie  Senators  please  take 
their  seats? 

The  legislative  clerk  resumed  and  con- 
cluded the  call  of  the  roll. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  B^TID.  I  announce 
that  the  Senator  from  Texa<^  'Mr  Bent- 
SFN I .  the  Senator  from  Idaho  (Mr. 
Chxtrchi,  the  Senator  from  Michisian 
'Mr.  Hart>.  the  Senator  from  Louisiana 
I  Mr.  Johnston",  the  Senator  from. 
Wyoming  (Mr.  McGee).  the  Senator 
from  New  Mexico  (Mr  Montoy.a'.  the 
Senator  from  Utah  (Mr  Moss  > .  the  Sen- 
ator from  Rhode  Island  <Mr.  Pa-stope', 
the  Senator  from  California  (Mr.  Tun- 
NEYi.  and  th"  Senator  from  .AL-ibama 
'Mr.  Spakkman  '  are  nere.s.=;arily  ab.sent. 

I  further  announce  that.  If  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  Idaho  (Mr 
Chttrch)  would  vote  "yea." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from 
Rhode  Island  ( Mr.  Pastore  '  is  paired 
with  the  Senator  from  California  'Mr. 
TiNNEY  > .  If  present  and  voting,  the 
Senator  from  Rhtxie  Lsland  would  vote 
"yea"  and  the  Senator  from  California 
would  vote  "nay  " 

Mr.  GRIFFIN  I  annoui.ce  that  tlie 
Senator  from  Termes.see  ( Mr.  Baker  • ,  the 
Senator  from  Tennessee  <Mr.  Brock^, 
the  Senator  from  New  York  'Mr  Buck- 
lEYt .  the  Senator  from  Oregon  (Mr  Hat- 
field »,  the  Senator  from  Illinois  (Mr. 
Percy),  the  Senator  from  E>claware  'Mr. 
RoTH),  the  Senator  from  Alaska  (Mr. 
Stevens'',  thf  Senator  from  Ohio  'Mr 
Taft'.  and  the  Senator  from  North  Da- 
kota (Mr.  YorNC  i  are  necessarily  absent 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  Ohio  (Mr 
Taft  >  would  vote  "nay." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senatvir  from  Oregon 
'Mr.  Hatfield)  is  paired  with  the  Sena- 
tor from  New  York  'Mr  Buckley'.  If 
present  and  voting  the  Senator  from 
Oregon  would  vote  "yea"  and  the  Senator 
from  New  York  would  vote  "nay." 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  33. 
nays  48,  as  follow.s: 

[Rollcall  Vote  No    184  Leg.] 

YEAS — 33 

Abciirezk  Ryrd,  Roberi  C  Durkln 

Bayh  Case  Ford 

Biden  Clark  Hart,  Gary 

Brooke  CxUver  Hartke 


Haskell 

Hathaway 

Hi;dd;eston 

Humphrey 

Javiui 

Kennedy 

Leahv 


Allen 

Bartiett 

Beai: 

Beiimon 

Bun-pe.".': 

Burd;ck 

Byrd. 

Harry  F. 
Cannon 
Chiles 
Cranston 
Curtis 
Do  e 

DoHienlci 
Eagle:on 
Eastland 
Fannin 


Jr 


Long 

Mansfield 

Math'.as 

McGovern 

Monda.e 

Muskie 

.N>;son 

NAYS— 48 

Fong 

Garn 

Glenn 

Goldwater 

Ciravel 

Griffin 

Hansen 

Helms 

HoUings 

Hruska 

Inouye 

.'uckson 

Laxaii 

Magiiuscii 

McClellau 

McClure 

MclEiyre 


Pack  wood 

Pell 

Proxmire 

Rlblcofl 

Schweiker 

Stevenson 

Will:am5 


Metcalf 

Morgan 

Nunn 

Pearson 

Randolph 

Scott.  Hugh 

Scott, 

WUliam  L. 
Stafford 
Stennis 
Stone 
Symington 
Ta.madge 
Tharnioiid 
Tower 
We;cV;er 


NOT  VOTING— 19 


Johnston 

McGee 

Montoya 

Moss 

Pastore 

Percy 

Roth 


Sparkman 

Stevens 

Tall 

Tunney 

Young 


.■:iaKer 

Ben  tseu 

brock 

Buctley 

Church 

Hart.  Philip  .\. 

Ili.ifield 

So  tne  McGovern  amendment,  in  the 
nature  of  a  substitute  to  the  Culver 
amennment.  was  rejected. 

Ml.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President.  I 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
amendment   was    rejected. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
afrreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion on  agreeing  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senator  from  Iowa.  The  yeas  and 
nay;  have  been  ordered. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Chair  state  the  parliamentai-y  situation 
immediately  before  the  rollcall? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Senators 
will  take  their  seats  and  give  the  Chair 
attention 

Thp  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Iowa. 
Tlie  yeas  and  nays  have  been  ordered. 

The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  CULVER.  Regular  order,  Mr.  Pres- 
ident   Regular  order. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  resumed 
and  concluded  the  call  of  the  roll 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  armounce 
that  the  Senator  from  Texas  (Mr.  Bent- 
sen*,  the  Senator  from  Idaho  <Mr. 
Church  i  ,  the  Senator  from  Michigan 
'Mr.  Hart)  ,  the  Senator  from  Louisiana 
'Mr.  Johnston',  the  Senator  from 
Wyoming  (Mr.  McGee),  the  Senator 
from  New  Mexico  (Mr.  Montoya  ■,  the 
Senator  from  Utah  (Mr.  Moss  ' .  the  Sen- 
ator from  Rhode  Island  (Mr.  Pastore '. 
the  Senator  from  Alabama  'Mr.  Spark- 
man*,  .ind  the  Senator  from  California 
I  Mr.  TuNNEY-  >  are  necessarily  absent. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Idaho  'Mr. 
Churchy  would  vote  "yea." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Rhode 
Island  (Mr.  Pastore)  Is  paired  with  the 
Senator  from  California  (Mr  Tonney  ' . 
If  present  and  votmg,  the  Senator  from 
Rhode  Island  would  vote  "yea"  and  the 
Senator  from  California  would  vote 
"nay." 


Mr.  GRIFPIN.  I  annotmce  that  the 
Senator  from  Tennessee  (Mr.  Baker  . 
the  Senator  from  Termessee  (Mr. 
Brock),  the  Senator  from  New  York 
(Mr.  Buckley),  the  Senator  from  Ore- 
gon (Mr.  Hatfield),  the  Senator  from 
Illinois  ( Mr.  Percy-  ' ,  the  Senator  from 
Delaware  (Mr.  Roth',  the  Senator  from 
Alaska  'Mr.  Stevens)  .  the  Senator  from 
Ohio  (Mr  Taft',  and  the  Senator  from 
North  Dakota  'Mr.  Young)  are  neces- 
sarily absent. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  New  York  (Mr. 
BrcKLEY  I  would  vote  "nay." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Oregon 
(Mr.  Hatfield  >  is  paired  with  the  Sena- 
tor from  Ohio  iMr.  Taft'  .  If  present  and 
voting,  uhe  Senator  from  Oregon  would 
vote  "yea"  and  the  Senator  from  Ohio 
would  vote  "nay," 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  44, 
nays  37,  as  follows: 


[Rollcall   Vote  No.   185  Leg.] 

YEAS— 44 

Abourezk 

Haskell 

Mond.ale 

Bayh 

Hathaway 

Muskie 

Blden 

Huddleston 

Nelson 

Brooke 

Humphrey 

Nunn 

Bumpers 

Inouye 

Packwood 

Burdick 

Jackson 

Pearson 

Byrd.  Robert  C  Javiis 

Pell 

Care 

Kennedy 

Proxmire 

Clark 

Leahy 

Rando.ph 

Culver 

Mapnnson 

R.b:roff 

Durkln 

Man.sfield 

Schweiker 

Eacleion 

Mathias 

Stevenson 

Ford 

McGovern 

Symington 

Hart,  Gary 

Mcln;yre 

WUliama 

Hartke 

Metcalf 
NAYS— 37 

.\l.en 

Fannin 

McCle'lan 

Bartiett 

Fong 

McClure 

Bean 

Garn 

Morpan 

Be;lmon 

Glenn 

Scott.  Huch 

Byrd, 

Goldwater 

Scott. 

I'arry  F..  Jr. 

Grave. 

WUliam  L 

Cannon 

GriflSn 

Stafford 

Chiles 

Hansen 

Siennis 

Cranston 

He.ms 

Stone 

CJ!-.1S 

Holiings 

Ta.madge 

Dole 

Hruska 

Thurmond 

Domenicl 

Laxalt 

Tower 

Eastland 

Long 

We.cker 

NOT  VOTINO- 

-19 

Baker 

.'ohns'on 

Sparkman 

Beutsen 

McGee 

Stevens 

Brock 

Montoya 

Taft 

Buckley 

Moss 

Tunney 

Church 

Pastore 

Yo-..ii',- 

Hart.  Philip  A 

Percy 

Hatfieid 

Roth 

So     Mr 

Culver's    amendment    \ 

was 

agreed  to 

Mr.  CULVER.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  LEAHY.  I  move  to  lay  that  motion 
on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to, 

Mr.  EKDLE.  Mr.  President,  I  send  an 
amendment  to  the  desk. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows : 

The  Senator  from  Kanaae  (Mr.  Doli)  pro- 
poses an  amendment. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

On  page  17.  line  4  strike  out  '533,700"  and 
insert  In  lieu  thereof  ■■534,604". 

On  page  24.  line  6.  strike  out  '^S.SOO "  and 
insert  In  :ieu  thereof  "102.000"". 

On  page  25.  line  18.  strike  out  '  31o.400^' 
and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof  "318,581" 
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The  PRESIDINO  OFnCER.  On  this 
amendment  there  are  15  minutes,  to  be 
ecjuaHy  divided 
Who  yields  time? 

Mr,  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  president.  If 
the  Senator  will  yield,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  tliere  be  a  lO-mlnute  limita- 
tion on  the  rollciill  vote. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER,  Without 
objection,  it  l.s  so  ordered       [ 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  Presidenjt,  I  ask  for 
the  yea.s  and  nav.s 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Ls  there 
a  sufficient  second?  There  ip  a  suflBclent 
second.  ' 

The  yeas  and  navs  were  (Ordered. 
Mr    ABOUREZK    Mr.   President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Kansas  vjeld? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Chair 
requests  that  the  Senate  coine  to  order. 
Senators  will  take  their  seat^. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  Senator  from 
Kansas  [ 

Mr  DOLE.  I  yield  2  mlAutes  to  the 
Senator  from  South  Dakota! 

Mr.  ABOUREZK  Mr  President.  I 
have  an  amendment  which  I  send  to 
the  desk.  T 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  Informs  the  Senator  that  the 
amendment  Is  not  In  ord^  until  this 
amendment  Ls  disposed  of. 

Mr.  ABOUREZK.  Mr  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  it  be  In  order 
to  consider  the  Abourezk  ami^ndment  out 
of  order 

The  PRESIDING  OFFIciR.  Is  there 
objection? 

Mr.   NUNN.   Mr.   Presldei^. 
the  right  to  object,  there  Is 
Itatlon   on    this   amendment, 
know   what   the   Senator   from   Kansas 
thinks. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  I  object. 
The   PRESIDING   OFFICER.    Objec- 
tion Is  heard. 
Who  yields  time? 
Mr.    ABOUREZK.     I     wl^draw 
amendment. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President, 
from  Kansas  is  trying  to  saie  time,  and 
I  was  willing  to  yield  2  minutes  of  my 
time  to  the  Senator  from  Scuth  Dakota 
for  a  noncontroverslal  an^endment.  I 
will  take  about  2  minutes 
minutes. 

The  amendment  of  the  Senator  from 
Kansas  simply  raises  the  Reserve  drill- 
ing strength  to  102,000.  The!  Committee 
on  Armed  Services  approved]  79,500.  The 
defense  budget  request  was  52,000.  The 
House  approved  102.000.  The! defense  au- 
thorization bill  and  tlip  Hou^e  Appropri- 
ation Committee  funded  103.000. 

Mr.  President,  last  year  I  offered  an 
amendment  to  the  defense  authoriza- 
tion bill,  increasing  the  Na^al  Reserve 
drilling  strength  t^  112,000. 

Mr  STENNIS,  Mr  Presld«nt.  this  is  a 
matter  of  concern  to  many,  iind  tliere  is 
no  way  in  the  world  for  the  membership 
to  hear  unless  we  have  .som«  quiet. 

The  PRESIDING  omCER.  Tlie 
Chair  agrees  with  the  distln^Lshed  Sen- 
ator from  MiSoLsslppl  The  Chair  has 
been  asking  for  order.  The  Chair  will  be 
glad  to  call  names  and  States  after  thLs. 
If  the  Senator  so  desires. 

Mr  IXDU-:  I  thank  the  clistinguLshtxl 
Seii.itur   from   Missl.sslppl,    It   Is   an   im- 


reservlng 
a  time  lim- 
I   do   not 


my 


tlie  Senator 


of  the  7V2 


portant  amendment.  It  affects  a  great 
many  in  the  Naval  Reserve. 

This  amendment  increases  the  drilling 
strength  to  102,000.  Last  year,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Kan.sas  offered  an  amendment 
to  increase  it  from  92.112.  This  amend- 
ment was  defeated  on  a  voice  vote. 

It  is  my  feeling  that  the  reservists  are 
Important  to  the  Nation,  to  our  civil 
emergencies  as  well  as  national  defense, 
and  we  can  cause  additional  problems 
by  the  reduction.  We  will  have  inade- 
quate naval  manpower  in  case  of  na- 
tional emergency. 

It  is  difficult  to  Increase  Reserve 
strength  once  the  reduction  Ls  made.  We 
have  a  lower  readiness  of  Reserve  imlts. 
In  addition,  we  have  difficulty  attracting 
new  personnel  once  we  have  cut  back. 
The  cost  would  be  approximately  $38 
million  additional  to  raise  the  strength 
to  102.000  from  79.500. 

Mr.  President,  as  I  said  before,  the 
committee  approved  79,500.  But  the  com- 
mittee did  not  have  the  benefit  of  the 
Defense  Manpower  Commission  report. 

Since  the  committee  considered  the 
Naval  Reserve  strength,  the  report  has 
been  issued  stating: 

.  .  the  PUcal  Year  1976  funded  level  of 
102,000  appears  to  be  reasonable  ,  .  .  and 
that  to  cut  the  drilling  Reeerve  by  50,000  .  .  . 
would  save  drill  pay  but  ,  .  .  would  seem  to 
be  of  questionable  practicability.  .  .  . 

The  Commission  further  stated  that — 
There  Is  a  need  for  the  Navy  to  make  Ixjtter 
use  of  its  Selected  Reserve.  ...  To  assign 
and  clarify  Reserve  Missions  ...  to  stabt- 
llze  U.'  Reserve  programs  and  to  Improve  lop- 
level  management  and  support  of  Naval  Re- 
serve  Units."    (Emphasis  added  ) 

Mr.  President,  thLs  amendment  au- 
thorizes an  Increase  in  the  Naval  Reserve 
drilling  strength  from  79.500  to  102,000, 
the  latter  figure  being  the  same  as  the 
House  authorized. 

Last  year,  I  offered  an  amendment  to 
the  defense  authorization  bill  to  Increavse 
the  Naval  Reserve  drilling  strength  from 
92,000  to  112.000.  It  was  defeated,  be- 
cause at  that  time  the  Navy  was  unable 
to  tell  us  wlaat  they  would  do  with  the 
larger  numljer.  Although  the  Navy  was 
reviewing  an  analyzing  the  Reserve  Force 
requirements  at  the  time,  they  were  un- 
able to  give  us  a  definitive  figure  at  the 
time  Consequently,  even  those  of  us  who 
supported  the  increased  emphasLs  on  the 
Guard  In  the  total  force,  were  unable  to 
Justify  the  Increase  on  other  than  a  phil- 
osophical t>asis. 

CARKFCl.    CVALrATION 

This  year,  however,  we  have  the  com- 
pleted study,  the  first  Indepth  study  of 
its  kind  by  the  Navy,  which  establishes 
a  minimum,  I  emphasize  minimum,  drill- 
ing Naval  Reser\-e  of  102.000.  This  study. 
called  the  OP-605  study,  was  ordered  and 
personally  supervised  by,  the  present 
Chief  of  Operations,  Adm  James  L,  Hol- 
loway  III  I  emphasize  this  becauf*  it  is 
the  first  time  in  recent  years  that  the 
Ciilef  of  Operations  has  Uiken  a  personal 
intere-st  in  his  Reserve  Force,  TTiLs  in- 
terest has  directly  involved  all  of  tlie 
fleet  comminders  I  believe  it  is  impor- 
tant that  we  keep  that  interest  up  so  that 
it  permeates  the  whole  Navy  structure 

rill'  Navy  iia.s  evidenced  a  long  history 
!■:"  :i"K!e'  '  and  apathy  concerning  its  Re- 


serve Force  except  when  they  were 
needed  in  an  emergency.  In  all  csise.'^, 
wiien  they  were  called,  the  Naval  Reserve 
I'erformcd  admirably,  within  the  capa- 
bility of  Its  equipment.  In  ref  cnt  hi.st<)r>-, 
they  did  this  In  World  War  II,  Korea', 
Berlin,  Cuba,  and  Vietnam. 

Now  that  the  Navy  has  joined  whole- 
heartedly into  tiie  total  force  planning 
and  has  conducted  the  OP-60,S  indepth 
study  of  the  Reserve  Force  requirement.'^. 
I  believe  we  should  respect  and  support 
the  Navy  effort  which  the  analysts  from 
OSD  and  OMB  chose  to  Ignore  when 
they  decimated  the  Naval  Reserve  by 
cutting  it  in  half.  Although  OSD  has  had 
the  OP-605  study  since  last  October, 
they  liave  not  completed  the  review  of 
that  study.  For  that  matter,  they  appar- 
ently will  not  complete  the  review  during 
this  budget  cycle,  since  to  admit  to  a 
higher  figure  than  52,000  would  be  in 
conflict  with  the  defense  budget  request. 
coMMrrrrB  orcisioivr 

The  Armed  Service  Committee  has 
done  a  remarkable  job  reviewing  the  de- 
fense authorization  bill  for  fiscal  year 
1977  in  the  short  time  they  have  had  that 
very  complex  document  I  believe  Sena- 
tor NuNN  and  his  subcommittee  have 
earnestly  tried  to  prod  ice  the  best 
strength  authorization  based  on  their 
evaluation  of  the  Navy's  study.  However, 
I  think  the  Senate  needs  to  go  one  step 
further  t^  .support  the  Navy  and  provide 
them  with  their  minimum  Naval  Reserve 
requirement.';  Let  me  briefly  review  the 
salient  findings  of  the  OP-605  study 

The  Navy  needs  304,000  additional 
people  to  augment  the  Active  Force  in 
case  of  a  full  mobQlzatlon  within  the 
first  90  days. 

They  can  obtain  54,000  of  those  di- 
rectly from  civilian  statas. 

The  remaining  250.0OO  require  pre- 
\ioas  military  experience. 

Of  that  250.000  experienced  personnel. 
Navy  plans  to  call  148,000  from  the  Indi- 
vidual Ready  Reserve,  the  Standbv  Re- 
serve, the  Retired  Reserve,  USN  Re- 
tireds,  and  Fleet  Reservists,  This  Is  In 
consonance  with  OSD  and  congressional 
direction. 

The  remaining  102,000  are  required  to 
pain  or  maintain  their  skills  tlirough  a 
minimum  of  48  drills  and  2  weeks  active 
duty  for  training  each  year. 

In  other  words,  the  Navy  is  planning 
to  drill  only  one  out  of  three  reservists 
needed  for  augmentation  of  the  Active 
Forces  in  an  emergency — OSD  OMB 
analysts  proposed  to  cut  that  to  where 
one  out  of  six  would  be  drilling,  Tlie  bill. 
;is  it  is  presented  now,  calls  for  79.500 
drillers  or  one  out  of  four  of  the  required 
augmentees  would  be  authorized  to  drill. 
This  Is  nowhere  near  enough. 

HOCS*     ACTION 

Mr.  President  my  proposal  would  put 
the  Senate  in  confornnty  with  the  action 
already  taken  by  Uie  House  to  provide 
the  Naval  Reserve  with  a  drilling 
strength  of  102.000.  the  minimum  stated 
In  the  Navys  OP-605  study.  Tlie  House 
Armed  Services  Committee  report  on  this 
bill  reads: 

Naval    Resesvk 

The  Admlnlfitratlon  rpque.sted  an  averace 
strength  of  62,000  Selected  Reservists  for  the 
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Naval  Reserve  In  fiscal  year  1977.  The  aver- 
age strength  authorized  for  fiscal  year  1976 
and  the  transition  quarter  was  106,000.  There 
are  approximately  102,000  In  the  Naval  Re- 
serve currently. 

The  Admlnl.stratlon's  rationale  for  this  re- 
duction was  that  approximately  10,000  of 
these  personnel — primarily  8  ronstructlor. 
battalions  (Seabeesi — were  not  required  at 
all  and  could  be  eliminated  from  the  struc- 
tiire.  The  remaining'  40,000  personnel  ear- 
marked for  reduction  were  In  non-liardware- 
orlented  units  programed  to  augment  the 
shore  establishment  which  It  was  assumed 
could  maintain  their  skills  by  receiving  2 
weeks  of  active  duty  a  year  without  monthly 
drills. 

The  committee  examined  this  rationale  In 
some  detail  and  found  It  laulty.  The  Navy 
Reserve  has  recently  undergone  a  major  re- 
structuring and  even  more  recently  com- 
pleted a  careful  examination  of  Its  man- 
power requirements  on  a  billet  by  billet  basis 
The  results  of  this  study  show  thrit  there 
are  102,000  positions  In  existence  which  re- 
quire continuous  training  throughout  the 
year  In  addition  to  the  two  weeks  annually 
on  active  duty.  The  study  concludes  that  the 
shore  augmentation  units  are  required  to 
receive  this  continuous  training  m  order 
that  they  can  be  capable  of  accomplishing 
their  missions  when  called  upon.  The  t.isks  of 
these  personnel  are  to  augment  the  opera- 
tion of  shore  facilities  such  as  air  stations. 
These  facilities  are  currently  not  manned  by 
sufficient  active  personnel  to  allow  them  to 
operate  at  the  Increased  level  a  wartime  sit- 
uation would  demand.  Reserve  personnel  can 
provide  this  capability  and  thus  need  to  be 
trained  and  available  on  an  Immediate  basis 
as  are  the  reservists  who  will  augment  the 
crews  of  ships  or  aircraft  units.  There  was 
no  evidence  In  contradiction  to  the  findings 
of  this  study. 

COST    EFTECTIVFNESS 

Mr,  President,  we  are  taking  our  most 
economical  defense  resource  arid  in  the 
name  of  fiscal  restraint,  false  economy, 
we  are  going  to  destroy  tlie  readine.'-.'j  of 
a  sizeable  portion  of  the  Naval  Reserve, 
thereby  making  It  an  uneconomical  en- 
tity. 

The  OSD  OMB  analysts  and  officials 
have  bhthely  stated  that  they  are  not 
cutting  the  Naval  Re<.erve  but  are  mere- 
ly changing  their  drill  status,  Tliat.  after 
all,  these  are  only  shore  establishment 
people,  "paper  pushers",  who  do  not  need 
but  2  weeks  of  training  a  year  to  be 
proficient. 

VITAL    MISSION 

That  is  a  myth,  Mr.  President.  First 
of  all,  the  people  transferred  out  a  drill 
status  are  not  going  to  participate  in  the 
program.  Statistics  bear  out  the  fact  that 
a  mere  3  to  5  percent  of  the  enlisted  per- 
sonnel eligible  to  perform  only  2  weeks 
training  each  year  actually  show  up  for 
that  training.  In  other  words,  we  are  not 
only  depriving  the  reser\lst  from  the 
training  he  needs  to  fill  an  active  duty 
slot  immediately  upon  mobilization,  we 
are  in  effect  abolishing  that  program. 

Senator  Bar:  i,ett  asked  a  very  perti- 
nent question  during  the  sut)commlttee 
hearings.  Since  the  testimony  of  defense 
witnesses  indicated  that  the  Naval  Re- 
serve cut  was  made  purely  for  fiscal  rea- 
sons, Senator  Bartlett  wanted  to  know 
why  defense,  based  on  that  logic,  did  not 
eliminate  all  of  the  Naval  Fleserve  and 
double  the  sa\1ngs  of  $50  to  $60  million. 

The.se  reservists  being  cut  are  not 
"paper  pushers'  .  Tliey  are.  in  many 
cases  combat  forces,  some  are  combat 
support  forces,  and  others  for  logistics 


and  other  support.  In  all  cases,  they  are 
believed  needed  by  the  Navy  to  help 
"fight  the  war,"  The  shore  establishment 
in  the  Navy  is  an  integral  support  arm 
for  the  fleet  Obviou.sly.  even  the  most 
dedicated  and  efficient  fleet  in  the  world, 
the  U.S.  Navy,  cannot  fight  very  long 
without  replenishment  of  fuel,  ammuni- 
tion, supplies,  and  people. 

PEACETIME    BrNEFTT 

The  cut  also  eliminates  eight  naval 
reserve  construction  battalions  from  the 
force  These  battalions  were  retained  last 
year  by  the  Congress  when  we  rejected 
OSD's  proposal  to  replace  these  combat 
construction  battalions  with  civilian  per- 
sonnel. When  did  we  start  using  civilians 
to  fight  our  wars?  I  believe  the  Senate 
should  again  overturn  defense's  proposal 
to  eliminate  these  eight  reserve  Seabee 
battalions. 

TRAINING     ESSENTIAL 

However,  even  if  the  risk  of  not  pro- 
viding these  units  adequate  time  for 
training  could  be  accepted,  the  testi- 
mony before  the  committee  persuasively 
indicated  tiiat  if  these  personnel  are  re- 
moved from  a  paid  drill  status,  only  a 
fraction  will  remain  in  the  Naval  Re- 
serve program.  Thus,  the  cost  savings 
resulting  from  the  reduction  would  be 
offset  by  the  additional  requirement  to 
train  new  i>ersonnel. 

In  this  connection,  it  is  useful  to  note 
that  had  not  this  reserve  program  re- 
ceived such  inattention,  with  the  rcsult- 
jiig  criticLsm.  in  the  past,  it  could  not 
have  been  so  prone  to  the  current  dis- 
play ol  uncertainty.  It  is  not  unfair  to 
suggest  that  the  active  Navy  is  well  be- 
hind tl-.e  other  services  in  its  effort  to 
identify  and  assign  relevant  missions  to 
its  Reserves. 

Senator  Nunn  in  the  April  13,  1976, 
Congressional  Recokd  stated  in  part: 

I  believe  It  Is  time  for  Navy  and  the  Naval 
Reser.e  to  aggressively  work  together  to  find 
ways  to  more  effectively  assign  mlsslo-.s,  to 
restructure  and  use  the  Naval  Reserve  Man- 
power. .  .  .  The  Naval  Reserve  has  many 
trained  and  dedicated  people  who  represent 
a  substasitlal  capability  to  augment  the  ac- 
tive forces  If  properly  managed  and  utilized 
1  believe  there  are  several  new  missions  that 
could  be  assigned  the  reserves,  with  more 
total  force  eilectiveuess  ...  In  fairness  the 
record  should  show  that  current  Navy  leader- 
ship Is  working  liard  to  overcome  the  effects 
of  policies  and  practices  adopted  by  their 
predecessors.  .  .  .  The  current  Navy  leaders 
have  recocnlzed  the  problems  resulting  from 
past  policies  and  are  making  changes,  I  com- 
mend them  and  support  them  in  their 
efforts,  .  .  . 

I  agree  wholeheartedly  with  Senator 
Nunn's  assernons  but  I  would  go  further 
and  say  that  it  is  time  to  stop  the  turmoil 
in  the  Navai  Re.serve  community,  provide 
it  with  some  stability,  and  give  it  a 
chance  to  provide  the  readiness  we  ex- 
pect of  our  Reserve  Force  at  a  bargain. 

I  a-sk  unanimous  consent  that  a  list 
of  facts  regarding  this  amendment  be 
printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  fact 
sheet  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Facts  on  Naval  Reserve  Amendment 

PURPOSE 

Provide  for  Naval  Reserve  Drilling  Strength 
of  102.000. 


REASONS 

1.  Navy  has  established  a  minimum  drill 
strength  requirement  of  102.000  In  order  to 
meet  the  needs  of  an  emergency  mobilization 
This  level  resulted  from  in-depth  OP  606 
Study,  personally  supervised  by  CNO, 

2  r>efe:;se  Manpower  Commlsslor.  supports 
102,000  minimum  strength 

3,  Chief  of  Naval  Operations  and  top  Navy 
leaders  are  personally  committed  to  full  uti- 
lization of  102.000  Reservists  in  Navy's  mis- 
sion. 

4.  Personnel  Intended  to  be  cut  are  neces- 
sary for  infusion  of  trained  manpower  into 
active  forces  to  provide  essential  services 
during  first  180  days  of  mobilization  Sus- 
tained operatlor.s  of  Navy  in  crisis  depend 
on  availability  of  Reser^-lsts  to  run  support 
facilities  on  full-time  basis 

BACKGROUND 

Senate  Armed  Services  Committee  ap- 
proved 79,500  Defense  Budget  Request  asked 
for  52,000,  House  approved  102,000  In  De- 
fense Authorization  B:ll.  House  Appropria- 
tion  Committee   funded    102.000, 

Senate  Armed  Services  Committee  deci- 
sion was  made  without  benefit  of  Defense 
Manpower  CommLsslon  Report,  and  without 
benefit  of  com.pleted  evaluation  of  OP  605 
Study  by  Office  of  the  Secretary  of  Defense, 

BENEFTTS 

Cost-effective  way  for  Navy  to  maintain 
manpower  strength  Cost  per  reservist  about 
1  5  to  1  C  of  active  duty  personnel — espe- 
cially important  when  52';  of  Defense 
Budget  n^  for  manpov-r  costs. 

Reservist?  provide  important  service  even 
in  peacetime  as  supplement  to  active  Navy, 
Examples:  Intelligence  prQjeci.=.  telecom- 
munications. 

Authorization  by  Congress  of  minimum 
strength  requested  by  Navy  will  support  and 
reinforce  first -time  ever  commitment  by 
Navy  leadership  to  fully  utilize  Reserves — 
will  improve  resporise  capability  In  national 
emergency. 

Reservists  .^.re  Unportant  to  nation  In  civil 
emergen<":es  as  well  as  In  national  defense. 
Examples;    Seabees,    medical    units, 

PROBLEMS    CAUSED    BY    REDUCTION 

1  Inadequate  Naval  manpower  in  case  of 
national  emergency, 

2.  Dlffirult  to  increase  Reserve  strength 
once  reduction  Is  made. 

3  Morale  and  training  problems  Increase 
due  to  instability  in  Reserve  strength. 

4,  Lowered  readiness  of  Reserve  units  and 
of  active  forces,  as  indicated  above,  due  to 
reductions, 

5.  Difficulties  of  attracting  new  personnel 
are  increased  by  cutbacks,  especially  among 
junor  officer  and  enlisted  ranks. 

COST 

S38  million  additional  to  raise  strength 
authorization  to  102,000  from  79.500 — equiv- 
alent to  1/10  of  ITc  of  Navy  Budget, 

Mr.  DOLE,  Mr,  President,  I  reserve  the 
remainder  of  my  time. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President.  I  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  Georgia, 

Mr.  NLTNN.  Mr,  President,  I  will  txy  to 
be  very  brief. 

The  Dole  amendment  proposes  that  we 
go  back  to  102.000  people  in  the  Naval 
Resen-e  The  President's  budget  proposed 
52.000  people  in  the  Naval  Reserve. 

The  Subcommittee  on  Manpower  and 
Personnel  went  into  this  matter  in  prob- 
ably more  detail  than  we  did  any  other 
individual  personnel  request.  It  does  af- 
fect a  great  many  people. 

The  Naval  Reserve  is  a  vital  part  of 
our  defense.  Our  subcommittee  recom- 
mended and  the  full  committee  adopted 
the  proposal  that  we  add  back  from  the 
administration  request  to  the  point  of 
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79.500,  which  Is  an  add-batH  of  27,500 
We  did  not  do  UiLs  llRhtly.  We  went 
through  every  unit  that  the  admlnLstra- 
tion  was  proposing  for  a  cut  We  tried  to 
sort  out  tiie  unit."'  we  felt  wefe  essential 
for  our  national  security 

We  added  back  the  mine  Harbor,  the 
riverine  seallft  units,  we  addtxi  back  the 
ship  and  aircraft  maintenance  units,  we 
added  back  the  technical  atid  profes- 
sional skill  units,  and  we  addrd  back  an 
additional  7,800  people  wiio  we  felt  could 
be  used  because  of  the  cut  In  active  mam- 
power  that  we  made  from  thfe  adminis- 
tration request 

So  the  E)oIe  amendment  woqld  cost  $38 
million  that  is  not  in  this  bill  It  would 
have  the  etTect  of  adding  ba(ck  beyond 
the  committee  recommendation,  and 
these  are  the  units  that  woulq  add  back. 
It  would  add  back  what  the  Navy  desig- 
nates as  low-priority  units,  what  they 
designate  as  headquarters  and  staff  units 
and  various  soft  skill  units.  This  means 
very  low  training  in  skills. 

It  also  would  add  back  Marine  Corps 
sup;:K)rt  units  that  are  used  lor  the  4th 
Marme  Division. 

So  I  oppose  this  amendme  :it.  We  did 
go  Into  It  in  con-siderable  deti.ll.  I  would 
be  the  first  to  join  the  Senator  from 
Kansas  if  I  felt  tliai  these  units  were 
essential  for  our  national  security. 

We  have  mandated  in  the  committee 
report  that  the  Navy  go  into  c<)nslderable 
study  about  how  it  can  better  utilize  the 
Naval  Reserve  I  do  not  thinH  the  Naval 
Reserve  Is  being  utilized  adequately  now. 
but  It  does  not  help  the  situation  to  add 
back  units  that  are  not  needed  and  that 
are  not  wanttxl  by  the  administration  or 
bv  the  Navv  and  that  the  committee  des- 
ignates, after  considerable  study  low- 
pnorlty  units. 

I  reserve  the  remainder  o|  the  time 
allotted  to  the  chairman. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Will  thjB  Senator 
\  leld  for  a  question'^ 

Mr.  NUNN.  I  yield. 

Mr  THURMOND,  WUl  the  Senator 
state  just  what  Seabee  battallbas  will  be 
eliminated?  [ 

Mr.  NUNN.  The  ones  tliat  the  adminL-;- 
tration  requested  be  eliminated.  I  do  not 
know  what  the  particular  battalion  num- 
bers are.  The  Scabees  are  a  .source  of 
controversy  and  have  been  for  jsome  time 
over  the  last  2  years,  and  we  did  not  add 
back  the  Seabee  units.  We  did  not  do  it 
after  a  considerable  amount  of  investiga- 
tion as  to  how  long  it  would  talie  the  Sea- 
bees  to  be  deployed  to  the  European 
theater  Most  of  tlie  units  that  have  been 
cut  would  take  an  awfully  lo|ig  time  to 
be  deployed  We  have  had  c(Jnslderable 
changes  in  the  Seabees  In  terms  of  their 
deployability  and  what  is  neeped  in  the 
European  scenario.  We  did  noi  add  back 
the  Seabee  units.  The  Dole  ainendment 
would  do  that.  / 

Mr  DOLE  Mr.  President,  EshaU  take 
just  30  seconds  to  summarize.  [The  main- 
tenance of  the  existing  level  lof  102.000 
brings  it  up  to  the  House  bill.  The  De- 
fense Manpower  Commission.!  the  Chief 
of  Naval  Operations,  and  top  haval  offi- 
cers are  fully  committed  to  utilization 
of  the  102.000  reservists  in  [the  Navy 
mission.  [ 

I  yield  back  the  remainder  or  my  time. 


the 


Mr.  THURMOND  Will  the  Senator 
yield  3  minutes'' 

Mr  DOIJT  Do  I  have  2  minutes'' 

The  PRESIDING  OFFTCER  The  Sen- 
ator has  3 '  J  minutes 

Mr  DOLE.  I  yield  2  minutes 

Mr  THURMOND.  Mr.  President.  I  rise 
in  support  of  the  Dole  amendment  The 
reason  I  do  is  that  a  study  was  con- 
duct^-'d  by  the  Chief  of  Naval  Operations, 
completed  in  October  1975,  which  was 
a  very  broad,  comprehensive  study  to 
determine  the  needs  of  the  Naval  Re- 
serve. They  came  up  with  a  figure  that 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Kansas 
is  now  recommending,  102.000.  The  ad- 
ministration recommended  only  52,000 
because  they  felt  that  Congress  would 
raise  it.  The  Committee  on  Armed  Serv- 
ices raised  it  to  79,000.  But  this  leaves 
out  a  lot  of  Seabee  imlts  These  are  very 
important  units  and  if  they  are  not  kept 
intact,  then  if  an  emergency  comes  and 
we  need  them  quickly,  we  do  not  have 
them  I  think  the  Ofiace  of  Program 
Analysis  in  the  Department  of  Defense 
is  responsible  for  this  reduction  in  the 
budget  and  I  think  it  is  a  shortsighted 
program. 

This  year.  Congress  approved  102,000 
in  the  appropriations  bill,  the  very  figure 
that  the  Senator  from  Kansas  is  asking. 
That  Is  a  figure  that  the  studies  have 
recommended,  that  they  have  found  to  be 
needed.  In  my  judgment,  we  are  going  to 
make  a  mistake  If  we  cut  these  Reserves 
down  and  cut  out  these  Seabee  bat- 
talions. I  hope  the  amendment  of  the 
Senator  from  Kansas  will  be  adopted. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
myself  just  3  minutes. 

I  have  been  a  supporter  of  the  Re- 
serves, too  I  am  not  going  to  let  anyone 
outclalm  me  In  loyalty  to  any  of  the  Re- 
serves. But  we  are  spendiiiK  now  close  to 
$6  billion  a  year — $6  billion  a  year,  total 
cost — for  manpower  and  equipment  for 
our  Reserves  and  National  Guard  Some 
of  those  units  are  just  splendid,  fine,  ex- 
cellent. For  years,  in  my  way,  I  have  ad- 
vocated tliat  we  give  them  more  re- 
sponsibilities, give  them  more  assign- 
ments, give  them  more  equipment,  and 
really  blend  them  better  into  the  reg- 
ular services.  I  think  we  shall  finally  have 
to  do  that  In  meeting  manpower  needs. 
But  just  to  give  more  men,  more  men, 
and  more  men,  I  do  not  think  that  meets 
our  situation. 

On  this  question  the  budget  proposed 
52.000  men.  and  after  careful  scrutiny 
of  the  entire  problem  by  the  Senator 
from  Georgia  and  his  fine  fellow  sub- 
committee members,  thev  recommended 
79.500.  In  the  House  bill,  there  is  this 
102,000  people.  So  It  Is  golns  to  be  in 
conference.  We  shall  do  our  best  to  go 
through  It  again  with  the  House,  so  I 
think  we  ought  to  let  it  rest  now  on  this 
figure  that  our  committee,  by  rollcall 
vote,  approved,  after  hearing  all  of  the 
evidence.  11  to  4  in  favor  of  the  figure 
in  the  bill. 

Mr.  MORGAN  Mr  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does  the 
Senator  from  Mississippi  wish  to  yield 
some  time  to  the  Senator  from  North 
Carolina? 


Mr  DOLE.  I  yield  whatever  time  I 
have  remaining 

Mr   STENNIS    I  yield  2  minutes. 

Mr  MORGAN  I  believe  the  Senator 
from  Kansas  said  he  had  yielded 

Mr  President.  I  have  no  firm  opinion 
on  this  particular  matter  I  am  gomg 
to  vote  for  it,  but  I  want  to  expre.vs  my 
concern  about  the  Reserves  and  the 
military  servace  I  believe  tliat  the  Re- 
serve is  an  effective  way  to  eliminate  the 
need  for  so  many  full-time  military 
personnel.  I  was  in  the  Reserves  and  1 
month  from  the  time  I  was  caUed  back 
in  the  Korean  war,  I  was  serving  battle 
watches  on  an  aircraft  carrier  in  Korea 
I  think  they  can  be  effective,  but  I  found 
through  my  long  service  In  the  Reserves 
that,  many  times,  the  miliUtry  services 
have  provided  inadequate  training  and 
have  shown  little  concern  for  them  I  am 
not  sure  that  they  are  really  interested 
in  the  Reserves.  But  I  do  not  believe  that 
this  country  can  long  maintain  the  lull 
standing  Army  and  Navy  and  Air  Force 
that  we  now  have  with  an  all-voliuiteer 
service. 

Think  what  the  retirement  benefits 
are  going  to  be  15  years  from  now,  when 
all  these  people  that  we  keep  Inducing 
to  reenllst  are  retiring.  The  Reserves  do 
not  retire  and  they  draw  no  retirement 
pay  until  they  pet  to  be  60  years  old 

I  quite  frankly  think  if  the  service 
would  devote  a  little  more  time  and 
attention  to  developing  the  Reserves,  we 
could  develop  them  at  a  lot  less  cost  than 
maintaining  a  full  service.  I  am  going 
to  vote  for  this  one,  relatively  unin- 
formed, but  I  hope  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services  will  take  a  closer  look  at 
how  much  attention  is  belnc  given  to 
them  and  whether  or  not  this  country 
can  afford  an  all-volunt<»er  sen  ice  and 
whether  or  not  we  will  be  able  to  afford 
the  budget  that  will  be  required  when 
thase  people  start  retirinp  a  few  years 
from  now. 

Mr.  NUNN  addre.ssed  the  chair. 

Mr.  STENNIS  I  yield  such  time  as 
the  Senator  needs 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  All  time 
has  been  used  The  Senator  from  Mi.'^.sLs- 
slppl  has  no  time  left. 

Mr.  NUNN.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  I  may  have  1  minute- 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Without 
objection,  the  Senator  from  Georgia  has 
1  minute. 

Mr.  NUNN  I  want  to  respond  briefly 
to  the  Senator  from  North  Carolina  be- 
cause ho  made  some  key  points,  and  I 
agree  with  evervthin-:;  he  said  except  his 
conclusion  to  vote  for  the  Dole  amend- 
ment. The  Committee  on  Armed  Senices 
and  our  subcommittee,  a  year  and  a  half 
ago.  cut  10.000  i>eople  out  of  the  Air  Force 
and  in.stnict<Mi  them  t,o  make  1  etter  w^e 
of  the  Air  Reserv'e  and  Air  National 
Guard  That  has  been  done  at  a  cost 
saving  of  $100  million  a  year,  and  they 
are  carrying  out  the  mission. 

We  could  get  into  a  long  discussion  on 
this,  because  it  is  ver>-  Important  But 
to  summarize  it,  the  committee,  this 
year,  cut  10,000  people,  approximately, 
out  of  the  active  duty  Navy  and  we  added 
back  7.800  reservLsts  that  the  admin- 
istration did  not  request  in  the  Na\'y.  with 
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the  specific  mandate  for  the  Navy  to 
make  better  use  of  their  Reserves 

So  what  the  Senator  Is  advocating  we 
are  not  only  doing,  we  are  doing  vigor- 
ou.^ly  This  is  reflected  in  the  committee 
report  It  is  reflected  in  everything  we 
have  done  In  the  last  2'^ 2  years 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  time 
has  been  yielded  back  The  question  Ls 
on  agreeing  t-o  the  amendment 

Mr  STENNIS  Will  the  Chair  state 
the  amendment? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The  ques- 
tion before  the  Senate  is  the  amendment 
of  the  Senator  from  Kansas  (Mr.  Dolb)  . 
The  yeas  and  nays  have  been  ordered. 
The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  called 
the  roll. 

Mr.  DURKIN  fwhen  his  name  was 
called) .  Present. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  announce 
that  the  Senator  from  Texas  fMr.  Bent- 
sen  ) .  the  Senator  from  North  Dakota 
(Mr.  BtTRDicK),  the  Senator  from  Idaho 
Mr.  Chvr'-ji  ' .  the  SMiai.ir  frum  Michi- 
gan (Mr.  H.\RTi .  the  Senator  from  Maine 
I  Mr.  Hatija\vay>.  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana  (Mr,  Johnston),  the  Senator 
from  Wyoming  (Mr.  McGee),  the  Sena- 
tor from  Nv'.v  Mcxici  'Mr.  Montov.a  . 
th'  Senator  from  Utah  |^'r.  Moss'.  th*"' 
Sei.ator  from  Rhode  Island  (Mr.  Pas- 
tore '.  the  Senator  from  Alabama  'Mr. 
Sparkman)  ,  the  Senator  from  California 
'Mr.  TxjNNEY',  the  Senator  from  Iowa 
'^Tr  CuiVFF. '.  the  Senator  from  New 
Hampshire  (Mr.  McIntyrei,  and  the 
Senator  from  Missouri  (Mr.  Stmington» 
are  necessarily  absent. 

I  further  announce  that.  If  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Rhode 
Island  (Mr.  Pastore)  would  vote  "yea." 

Mr.  GRIFFIN  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Tennes.'~ee  Mr.  Baker  > . 
the  Senator  from  Tennessee  (Mr.  Brock)  , 
the  Senator  from  New  York  (Mr.  BtrcK- 
rxY) ,  the  Senator  from  Oregon  (Mr.  Hat- 
field 1.  the  Senator  from  Illinois  .Mr. 
Percys  .  the  Senator  from  Delaware  <Mr. 
Roth),  the  Senator  from  Alaska  (Mr. 
Stevens*,  the  Senator  from  Ohio  (Mr. 
Taft'.  and  the  Seruitor  from  N.  Dakota 
(Mr.  Young)    are  necessarily  absent. 

I  further  suinoimce  that,  if  present 
and  voting,  tlic  Senator  from  Oregon 
(Mr.  Hatfield)  would  vote  "yea." 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  36. 
nays  39.  as  follows: 


Me:calf 

Park  wood 

Si«nn:s 

MondaJe 

Proxmire 

Stevenson 

Muslcie 

Randolph 

TaJmadge 

Ne.son 

RibicofT 

Nun:: 

Schweiker 

IRoUcan  Vote  No. 
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TEAS— 36 

Allen 

GoldwBter 

Pearson 

Bartlett 

Hansen 

Pell 

Beau 

Hartke 

Scott,  Hugh 

Bumpers 

Helms 

Scott, 

Case 

HolUngs 

WlU'amL 

Chiles 

Hruska 

Stafford 

Curtis 

Inouye 

Stone 

Dole 

Juckson 

Thurmond 

Domenicl 

Long 

Tower 

Pannin 

Magnuson 

Weicker 

Pong 

Mathias 

Williams 

Ford 

McClure 

Gam 

Morgan 

NAYS— 39 

Abourezk 

Clark 

Huddieston 

Bayh 

Cranston 

Humphrey 

Bellmon 

Eagleton 

Javlts 

Biden 

Eastland 

Kennedy 

Brooke 

G'enn 

Lax  alt 

Byrd. 

Gravel 

Leahy 

Harry  F  .  Jr 

Griffin 

Mansfield 

Byrd.  Robert  C 

Hart.  Gary 

McClellan 

Cannon 

Haskell 

McGovem 

ANSWERED  •PRESENT"—! 

Durkin 

NOT   VOTING— 24 

Baker  Kalfie.d  Percy 

Benisen  Hathaway  Ro:h 

Brock  Johnston  Sparkman 

BuckJev  McGee  Stevens 

Burdick  Mrlnt.vre  Symington 

Church  Montoya  Taft 

Culver  Moss  Tunney 

Kart,  Philip  A.    Pastore  Young 

So  Mr,  Dole's  amendment  was  re- 
jected. 

Several  Senators  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Montana. 

Mr  MANSFIEUD.  Mr  President 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Will 
the  Senator  suspend'' 

Give  the  Senator  from  Montana  at- 
tention. Senators  take  their  seats. 

The  Senator  may  proceed. 


APPOIN^TMENTS  TO  SELECT  COM- 
MITTEE ON  INTELLIGENCE 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  in 
accordance  with  Senate  Resolution  400. 
94th  Congress,  I  submit  recommenda- 
tions for  appointment  to  the  Select 
Committee  on  Intelligence. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair,  on  behalf  of  the  President  pro 
tempore.  mAkes  the  following  appoint- 
ments, which  the  clerk  will  state. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

Daniel  Inouye  (Appropriations) — for  term 
expiring  at  the  end  of  the  98th  Congress 

Birch  Bayh  (Judiciary)— for  term  ex- 
piring at   the  end  of  the  BSth  Congress 

Adlal  Stevenson  (At-large) — for  term  ex- 
piring at  the  end   of  the  97th   Congress 

WUllam  Hathaway  (At-large) — for  term 
expiring  at  the  end  of  the  97th  Congress 

Walter  Huddieston  (At-large) — for  term 
expUlng  at  the  end  of  the  96th  Congress 

Joseph  Blden  (Foreign  Relations) — for 
Term  expiring  at  the  end  of  the  96th  Con- 
gress 

Robert  Morgan  (At-l£irge) — for  term  ex- 
piring at  the  end  of  the  96th   Congress 

Gary  Hart  (Armed  Services) — for  term 
expiring  at  the  end  of  Ihe  95th  Congress 

Mr  HUGH  SCOTT  Mr.  President.  In 
accordance  with  Senate  Resolution  400. 
I  hereby  submit  recommendations  to  the 
SelEKTt  Committee  on  Intelligence. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The 
Chair,  on  behalf  of  the  President  pro 
tempore,  makes  the  following  appoint- 
ments, which  the  clerk  will  state. 

The  assistant  leg^islative  clerk  read  as 
follows : 

Senator  Clttford  P.  Case.  Senator  STRO^: 
THtTBMOND,  Senator  Howard  H  Baker  Jr  . 
Senator  Mark  O  Hatfifld.  Sei:iator  Barrt 
Gc'LDWATER.  Senator  Robert  T  Stafford,  and 
Senator  Jakf.  Garn 


ORDER      OF      PROCEDURE— UNANI- 
MOUS-CONSENT   AGREEMENT 

Mr  MANSFIELD.  Mr  President,  if  I 
may  have  the  attention  of  the  Senate. 
there  will  be  no  further  votes  on  the 
pending  business,  the  Defense  Procure- 
ment Act  That  will  go  over  until  Monday 

Between  now  and  Saturday,  we  will 


try  and  clear  up  ehgible  bits  of  legisla- 
tion on  the  calendar  which  have  been 
cleared  by  the  Budget  Committee,  which 
Is  In  accord  with  the  law. 

I  would  like  at  this  time  to  lay  the 
pending  business  aside  temporarily  and 
turn  to  the  consideration  of  Calendar 
No.  815.  H.R.  12455,  and  In  that  respect 
I  would  like  to  make  a  unanimous-con- 
sent request  that  there  be 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Reserving  the  right  to 
ob.iect.  what  bill  is  the  Senator  calling 
up'' 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  The  Child  Care  Act 
which  we  have  discussed  before 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Very  well. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Does  the  Senator 
have  a  suggestion  which  he  might  make 
as  to  how  much  time  he  would  want  on 
his  amendment"' 

Mr.  CURTIS.  The  junior  Senator  from 
Nebraska  has  an  amendment  If  we  can 
arrive  at  a  limitation  on  consideration 
of  the  bill  that  would  get  us  out  of  here 
m  a  little  while,  I  would  be  willing  to 
accept  10  minutes  on  my  amendment. 

Mr  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  there  be  a  10 -minute 
limitation  on  the  amendment  to  be  of- 
fered by  the  Senator  from  Nebraska  '  Mr. 
Curtis  I  and  that  there  be  20  minutes  on 
the  bill. 

Mr.  ALLEN,  Reserving  the  right  to  ob- 
ject, and  I  shall  not  object,  before  we 
leave  the  military  procurement  bill.  I 
wonder  If  the  majority  leader  would  in- 
dulge me  to  the  extent  of  allowing  me  not 
to  exceed  10  minutes. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  would  be  delighted 
to,  if  we  could  get  the  agreement  before 
that. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  I  have  no  objection  to  the 
agreement. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection? 

Mr  ABOUREZK.  Reserving  the  right 
to  object. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  a  parUa- 
mentary  inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator will  state  it. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  U  the  Senator  will  yield 
to  me. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Yes. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  did  not  tmderstand. 
The  military  procurement  bill  was  laid 
aside? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD   Until  Monday. 

Mr.  STENNIS,  I  did  not  tmderstand 
that.  The  Senator  from  South  Dakota 
has  been  waiting  here  patiently  for  an 
amendment.  I  feel  we  ought  to  give  him 
a  chance. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
withdraw  my  request  and  I  ask  there  be 
a  time  limitation  of  5  minutes  on  the 
Abourezk  amendment,  not  to  exceed  5 
minutes,  equally  divided,  in  the  usual 
form;  and  then  I  would  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  distlngtiished  Senator 
from  Alabama  be  recognized  for — after 
disposition  of  the  amendment — not  to 
exceed  10  minutes,  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  New  York  not  to  exceed  5 
ir.inutes,  and  then  the  unanimous-con- 
.sent  request  would  go  into  effect. 

Mr.  FONG  Re.sen-ing  the  right  to  ob- 
ject. Mr  President.  I  have  an  amend- 
ment, the  manager  of  the  bill  wUl  be 
willing  to  accept  it,  I  ask  that  I  be  given 
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lat  amend- 


;nuch   time? 


o   exceed    5 


part  of  the 
that  we  can 


sufficient  time   to  present 
ment 

Mr     MANSFIELD.    How- 
Mr    I-ONG    Two  minutes. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  One  mlnut€ . 

Mr.    MANSFIELD.    Not     t 
mlnute.s. 

Mr.  KENNEDY,  Reservli  .g  the  right 
to  object,  and  I  will  not. 

Mr.  President,  I  hope  as 
unanimous-consent  request 
lay  down  my  amendment. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Absolu  ely. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  So  It  wou  d  be  defend- 
InR  the  measure. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  That  was  under- 
stood. 

Mr   KENNEDY.  For  Monlay? 

.Mr.  MANSFIELD.  That  he  Kennedy 
amendment  would  be  laid  lown  and  be 
the  pending  business  on  M(  nday. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  No  agreem  ?nt  on  time? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  No. 

Mr  KENNEDY.  Could  I 
then? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  Prfesldent.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  ori  the  disposi- 
tion of  the  Fong  and  Aboiirezk  amend- 
ment, the  Kennedy  amendment  be  con- 
sidered as  the  pending  builness,  It  will 
not  be  taken  up  until  Monday. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFiqER.  Without 
objection.  It  Ls  so  ordered! 

Mr   MANSFIELD.  Evcr\'thing  else? 

The  PRESIDING  OFPicER.  Every- 
thing else  Is  agreed  to.       I 

The  Senator  from  Snu^h  iDakota. 


1st  submit  It 


DEPARTMENT  OF  DEFESSE  APPRO- 
PRIATIONS AUTHORIZATION  ACT. 

1977  :, 

The  Senate  continued  with  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  (H.a.  12438)  to 
authorize  appropriations  dirlng  the  fis- 
cal year  1977,  for  procurement  of  air- 
craft, missiles,  naval  vessfcls,  tracked 
combat  vehicles,  torpedoesi  and  other 
weapons,  and  research,  envelopment, 
test,  and  evaluation  for  ;he  Armed 
Forces,  and  to  prescribe  th<  authorized 
personnel  strength  for  each  active  duty 
component  and  of  the  selec  ;ed  Reserve 
of  each  Reserve  componi  nt  of  the 
Armed  Forces  and  of  clvllla  i  personnel 
of  the  Department  of  Defe  ise,  and  to 
authorize  the  military  trair  ng  student 
loads  and  for  other  purpose 

Mr.  ABOUREZK.  Mr.  P  -esldent,  I 
have  an  amendment  at  the  iesk  and  I 
ask  for  its  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  legislative  clerk  pr  ceeded  to 
read  the  amendment. 

Mr  ABOUREZK.  Mr.  President.  T  ask 
un.in!mous  consent  that  f\irth<'r  :> -ul- 
Ing  of  the  amendment  be  I'lsiH':.-  >■''■  .vi;h. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  Ls  so  ordered,      i 

The  amendment  Is  as  follows: 

At  the  end  of  the  b!!l,  add  a  jjew  section 
a.*?  follows: 

"Sec.  .  (a)  Sectloti  37:! J  of  ttf  Hcv'.sed 
Statutes  (41  U.SC  l\)  Is  amended  by -- 

(1)  atrlklni;;  out  In  subsectlfin  (k)  the  fol- 
lowing: ",  except  In  the  War  and  Navy  De- 
partments, for  clothlnK.  subsistence,   forage, 


fuel,  quarters,  or  transportation,  which  how- 
ever, shall  not  exceed  the  necessities  of  the 
current  year"; 

(2)  striking  out  the  subsection  designa- 
tion "(a)"  at  the  beginning  of  such  subsec- 
tion: and 

(3)  striking  out  subsection  (b)  of  such 
section. 

"(b)  The  flrst  proviso  contained  In  the 
paragraph  entitled  "Medical  and  Hospital 
Department",  under  the  heading  "MEDICAL 
DEPARTMENT",  In  the  Act  entitled  "An  act 
making  appropriations  for  the  support  of  the 
Army  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  thir- 
tieth, nineteen  hundred  and  seven"  ap- 
proved June  12.  1907  (34  Stat  240).  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  the  following:  ". 
except  In  the  War  and  Navy  Departments, 
for  clothing,  subsistence,  forage,  fuel,  quar- 
ters, transportation,  or  medical  and  hoepltal 
supplies,  which  however,  shall  not  exceed 
the  necessities  of  the  current  year"." 

Mr.  ABOUREZK.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
again  today  submitting  an  amendment 
to  the  annual  defense  procurement  bill 
that  would  terminate  the  authority  for 
the  Department  of  Defense  to  transfer 
funds  pursuant  to  the  Feed  and  Forage 
Act.  Tills  law  has  been  on  tJie  books  for 
more  than  a  century.  It  Is  a  law  that  is 
almost  completely  unknowTi  to  the  pub- 
lic or  Members  of  Congress,  but  fully 
known  to  the  Department  of  Defense 

With  the  authority  of  this  law,  the 
Department  of  Defence  has  been  able  to 
skirt  the  normal  appropriations  process 
and  obligate  hundreds  of  millions  of  dol- 
lars. Tlxey  make  the  decision;  we  pay  tor 
It. 

Under  the  authority  given  to  the  De- 
fense Department  by  the  Peed  and  For- 
age Act,  the  Pentagon  is  allowed  to  ob- 
ligate the  money  flr.st,  without  any  par- 
ticipation by  Congress  for  an  appropria- 
tion to  liquidate  the  obligation.  But  tlic 
obligation  Is  a  legal  and  binding  com- 
mitment on  the  funds  of  the  United 
States,  and  tlie  Congress  has  no  choice 
but  to  appropriate  the  money.  In  fact, 
the  Pentagon  need  not  always  come  to 
Congress.  Because  of  its  ability  to  trans- 
fer funds.  It  often  liquidates  these  ob- 
ligations through  transfers. 

The  Feed  and  Forage  Act — also  known 
as  Revised  Statute  3732.  or  41  U.S.C  11— 
allows  the  Departments  of  the  Army, 
Navy,  and  Air  Force  to  make  contracts 
and  purchases — in  advance  of  appropri- 
ations— for  certain  enumerated  supplies. 
This  is  permanent  authority,  available 
each  year. 

Basically,  the  authority  is  open  ended, 
with  the  only  restriction  being  that  the 
contracts  "not  exceed  the  necessities  of 
the  current  year." 

I  believe  a  brief  review  of  the  legis- 
lative history  of  this  amendment  Is  In 
order.  I  first  offered  the  amendment  in 
1974.  At  that  time,  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  Armed  Services  Cc«n- 
mittee  Indicated  that  he  had  not  had 
an  opportunity  to  review  the  amend- 
ment, and  Its  Impact,  and  requested  that 
the  amendment  be  referred  to  his  com- 
mittee. I.  therefore,  withdraw  my  amend- 
ment. 

Last  year.  I  Introduced  the  identical 
amendment.  Despite  the  fact  that  no 
hearings  were  held  by  the  Armed  Serv- 
ices Committee  on  the  substance  of  the 


amendment,  the  committee  had  done  its 
work  and  agreed  to  the  amendment.  Un- 
fortunately, when  the  l&sue  got  to  con- 
ference, the  House  .^rmed  Services  Com- 
mittee could  not  accept  the  amendment 
because  they  had  not  had  lui  opportunitj' 
to  study  the  matter. 

In  February.  I  wrote  to  the  distin- 
guished chairman  of  the  House  Armed 
Services  Committee.  Mr.  Price,  urging 
his  conunittee  to  review  the  ramifications 
of  tlie  Feed  and  Forage  Act  during  their 
hearings  on  th:5;  proposed  budeet 

In  my  letter  to  Chairman  Price.  I  In- 
cluded several  attachments  which  I  be- 
lieve would  be  beneficial  to  my  colleagues 
in  this  year's  debate. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  the 
following  documents  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord. 

First,  a  copy  of  my  letter  to  Chairman 
Price; 

Second,  a  memorandum  on  the  Feed 
and  Forage  Act  I  prepared  last  year  for 
Senator  Stennis  and  the  Senate  Con- 
ferees, and; 

Third,  a  1972  letter  from  the  ASD— 
Comptroller — detailing  the  use  of  the 
feed  and  forage  law  to  that  point.  To  my 
knowledge,  the  authority  has  not  been 
used  since  then. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Feprt'arv    16.    1976. 
Hon.  MiLviN  Price. 

Chairman,  Committee  on  Armed  Services, 
House  of  Representatives,  Washington, 
DC 

Dkar  Mr.  Chairman:  Last  year,  during  the 
Senate  debate  on  the  military  procurement 
bill.  I  offered  an  amendment  to  repeal  41 
tJflC.  11,  the  so-called  "Peed  and  Forage" 
Act.  As  you  know,  this  act  provides  authority 
for  the  mlUtary  departments  to  contract  for 
certain  Items  during  the  "current  year" 
without  regard  to  prior  authorization  or 
appropriation. 

As  noted  In  the  conference  repyort  on  the 
1976  bin.  the  Senate  agreed  to  that  amend- 
ment because  the  provisions  of  the  act  were 
designed  to  allow  for  emergency  needs  of 
the  military  departments  at  a  time  when 
rapid  response  from  the  Congress  may  not 
have  been  available  In  emergencies.  The 
Senate  conferees  maintained  that  the  provi- 
sions are  no  longer  required  by  law. 

TTie  House,  however,  had  not  had  an  op- 
portunity to  study  the  uses  of  the  law  and 
the  ramifications  of  repeal.  The  Senate 
withdrew  from  Its  amendment. 

I  would  re.spectfully  urge  your  committee 
to  Investigate  the  uses  of  the  Feed  and 
Forage  law,  and  the  possible  ramlflcatlon« 
If  It  Is  repealed  while  Defense  witnesses  are 
testifying  on  the  proposed  FT  1977  budget 
Hopefully,  the  Senate  Armed  Services  Com- 
mittee will  again  agree  to  this  amendment, 
and  this  antiquated  law  can  be  repealed. 

For  your  Information,  I  am  enclosing  sev- 
eral doctunents  which  may  be  of  assistance 
to  you  and  your  committee  In  assessing  the 
xise  and  vitality  of  this  law  The  first  Is  a 
brief  memorandum  on  the  law  prepared  by 
me  at  the  request  of  Chairman   St^ennls 

The  second  Item  Ls  a  1972  letter  from  the 
ASD  (Comptroller)  detailing  the  use  of  the 
Feed  and  Forage  law  to  that  point  The  flnui 
document  Is  a  xerox  of  my  remarks  upon  the 
Introduction  of  an  identuml  amendment  in 
1974  Of  course,  I  wou'.d  be  happy  to  provide 
you  with  any  additional  Information  you 
may  deem  desirable. 
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I  appreciate  your  attention  and  coopera- 
tion on  this  matter 

With  best  regards,  I  am 
Sincerely, 

James  Abourezk, 

V.S.  Senate. 


AND    Forage 

N&TimB     OF     AMENDMENT 

The  amendment  adopted  by  tl:e  Senate 
would  delete  the  "Feed  and  Forape"  .sectlon.s 
of  Revised  Statute  3732  (41  USC  11)  that 
e.tempt  "clothing,  subsistence,  fo.-ape,  fiiel. 
quarters,  transportation,  or  medical  and  hos- 
pital supplies"  from  the  .statutes  general  re- 
quirement that  "No  contract  or  purchase  on 
behalf  of  the  United  States  shall  be  made, 
unless  the  same  Is  authorized  by  law  or  Is 
under  an  appropriation  adequate  to  Its  ful- 
fillment."  The  language  deleted  largely  date.'; 
from  an  1861  law  and  the  substantive  exemp- 
tion dates  back  still  further  to  1820. 

USE    OF    THE    EXEMPTION     IN     RECENT    YEARS 

The  Department  of  Defen.se  Dlrectue  gov- 
ernlnp  use  of  the  R  S.  3732  authority  (Num- 
ber 7220.8.  dated  8  16/56)  states  that  DoD 
policy  Is  "to  limit  the  use  of  the  author- 
ity ...  to  emergency  circumstances  "  How- 
ever. DoD  does  not  consider  it  "practicable 
to  define  In  specific  terms  the  conditions  and 
circumstances  which  conceivably  could  con- 
stitute an  emergency,"  DoD  offers  no  Indica- 
tion of  which  situations,  if  any,  might  require 
the  use  of  the  Feed  and  Forage  authority. 
Other  authorities  for  transferring  funds,  re- 
programmlng  funds,  using  contingency  fund- 
ing, or  Incurring  emergency  deficiencies  pur- 
suant to  such  other  statutes  as  the  Antldefi- 
clency  Act  (31  USC  665(e))  are  readily 
available  to  meet  contingencies  allowable 
under  the  e.xemptlon. 

DoD  emphasizes  that  the  '  Feed  and  For- 
age' exemption  ha-s  been  u.sed  In  only  five 
years  since  World  War  II."  It  should  be  noted, 
though,  that  four  of  thoi^e  years  occurred  in 
the  latter  half  of  that  period,  and  that  they 
represented  roughly  half  of  the  years  In 
which  the  U.S.  was  engaged  In  ml'ltary  opera- 
tions In  Southeast  Asia. 

During  tlie  lost  decade,  DoD  has  approved 


at  least  38  applications  to  use  the  Peed  and 
Forape  authority,  with  the  total  amount  au- 
thorized being  at  lea=t  $5  billion.  Expendi- 
tures were  only  made  in  13  accounts  totalling 
$1.6  billion.  The  largest  usage  was  in  FV 
1968  when  there  was  a  delay  in  enactment 
of  the  Second  Supplemental  Appropriations 
Act  The  Feed  and  Forage  aut.horiry  was  last 
u.sed  In  FY  1972  In  connection  with  "in- 
crea,sed  operations  In  Southeast  Asia"  (De- 
ficiencies of  up  to  $311  minion  in  five  ac- 
counts were  approved;  a  total  of  $223  million 
in  obligations  were  incurred.  $58  million  of 
tha*  latter  amount  was  subsequently  cov- 
ere;-,  by  transfers  from  other  funds,  atid  the 
remaining  $163  million  Is  requested  In  the 
President's  budget  for  FY  1976  for  liquida- 
tion). 

AROrMF.NTS     FOR     ENIJING     THE     EXEMPTION 

1  I  The  "Feed  and  Forage"  exemption  is  an 
anachronism  !t  was  necessary  In  the  nine- 
teenth century  due  to  slower  transportation 
and  communications  and  a  Congress  in  ses- 
sion only  part  of  each  year  It  Is  no  longer 
relevant  In  a  time  of  Instant  communica- 
tion and  a  Congress  in  session  virtually  year- 
round. 

2)  The  exemption  is  inconsistent  with 
Congressional  budget  control.  It  is  not 
only  a  "back-door"  spending  authority,  it  Is 
vlrtuar.y  open-ended,  being  Ih-nlted  In 
amounts  only  to  "the  necassities  of  the  cur- 
rent year."  as  determined  by  DoD  rather 
than  Congres,s,  Section  401  of  the  Conpres- 
Rlni.al  Budget  Act  of  1974  was  Intended  to 
restrict  "back-door"  spending  by  limiting  the 
enactment  of  new  or  increased  sppncilng  au- 
thority that  does  not  require  prior  appropria- 
tions The  "Feed  and  Forape"  exemption  Is 
plainly  inconsistent  with  the  spirit  of  Sec, 
401  of  the  Budget  Act 

3  I  The  exemptio-.i  is  unnecessary.  DoD  Is 
generally  provided  with  a  speclSc  Contin- 
gency Fund  to  meet  "emergencies  and  ex- 
traordinary expenses";  the  Antldeflclency  Act 
authorizes  deScienclea  In  "emergencies  in- 
\olving  the  safety  of  human  life,  the  pro- 
tection of  property":  and  DoD  has  wide 
power  to  transfer  and  reprogram  funds  with- 
in its  appropriatlorLS-  Since  Congress  nor- 
mally provides  lump-sum  amounts  for  the 


personnel  and  operations  and  maintenance 
accounts  In  which  the  Peed  and  Forage  au- 
thority has  been  used,  DoD  appears  to  have 
fully  adequate  flexibility  under  the  regular 
appropriations  process 

4 1  The  exemption  contains  the  potential 
for  frustration  of  Congressional  Intent.  By 
DoD's  own  admission  more  than  $500  mil- 
lion in  obligations  for  military  actions  in 
Southeas'  Asia  were  Incurred  out.side  of  the 
C^mgressional  approval  process  Moreover,  in 
li*72  .Secretary  Laird  told  the  .Senat*  Ap- 
propriations Committee  that  the  Feed  and 
Forage  authority  would  "permit  us  to  op- 
erate" e\en  If  Congress  failed  tc  provide 
funding  for  the  Vietnam  War  In  1973  Sec- 
retary Richardson  told  the  ,same  Committee 
that  if  Congress  denied  funds  to  continue 
bomblrLg  m  Cambodia,  'We  will  consider  that 
we  have  the  authority  to  do  it  anyway  .  .  . 
We  could  Invoke  section  3732  authority." 

RELEVANCE    OF    THE     AMENDMENT    TO    HR      6674 

The  "Feed  and  Forage"  exemption  author- 
izes, purchases  and  contracts  in  advance  of 
an  appropriation.  It  is  an  authorizing  mat- 
ter, as  Chairm^an  McCielian  of  the  Appro- 
priations Committee  pointed  out  In  last 
year's  dl,scu»sion.  Since  H.R.  6674  provides 
authorization  for  DoD  spending  and  for 
manpower  levels.  It  Is  the  proper  legislation 
with  which  to  deal  with  the  authorization 
represented  by  the  "Feed  and  Forage"  exemp- 
tion. In  fact,  no  other  legislation  would  be 
more  appropriate  for  this  amendment. 


Assistant  Secretaet  of  Defense. 
Washington.  D.C.,  Sepfe'ibf  21,  1972. 
Dr.  L^ns  F^heh. 

Goterr.rr.ent  and  General  Research  Dwision, 
Congressional  Research   SertHce.  The  Li- 
brary of  Congress,  Washington,  B.C. 
Dear   Dr    Fisheb:    The  enclosed   report   1e 
furrilshed    in    response    to   your   request   for 
information   concerning  Department   of  De- 
fense use  of  the  authority  of  Section  3732. 
Revised  Statutes  i4i  USC  H  i . 

Records  of  these  data  are  not  available 
prior  to  the  years  annotated  on  the  en- 
closure. 

Sincerely. 

Robert  C   Moot. 
Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense. 


Fiscal 

year      Appropriation 


Use  of  the  AtrrHORrry  of  Section  3732,  Revised  Statutes 

[In  thousands  of  dollars] 
Amount      Amount 
authorized     used  Ultimate  method  of  financing 

DEPARTMENT  OF  THE  ARMY 


(Data  prior  to  1960  are  not  available) 

1962     Operation      and      malnte-  64,044 
nance.  Army 

1966    Military    personnel.    Army  28,000 

1966  Operation      and      malnte-  139, 600 

nance.  Army 

1967  Operation      and      malnte-  7, 433                     Q 

nance.  Army 

1968  Military    personnel.    Army  93.400                      o 
1968     Operation      and      malnte-  1,269,100      1,134,834     Transfer    from    emergency    fund, 


54, 044     DoD     Appropriation      Act,      1966 
Public  L>aw  98-213 


138,602     142,165      restoration      authorized 
(Public  Law  91-171) 


nance.  Army 


1968  Operation      and      malnte-  1,800 

nance,     Army     National 
Guard 

1969  Military    pers<jnnel.    Army 
'9'59     National  Guard  personnel, 

Army 

1969  Operation  and  mainte- 
nance, Army 

M*69  Operation  and  mainte- 
nance, Army  National 
Guard 

1972     Operation      and      malnte-  75, 800 

nance.  Army 


Public  Law  90-392  (2nd  Suppl. 
1968) 

1, 828  Transfer  from  emergency  fund, 
Public  Law  90-392  {2nd  Suppl, 
1968) 


(41  VS.C.  11) 

Programs  in  uhich  the  deficiericies  vere  in- 
curred   and   reason    for   use 


Funds  were  required  to  cover  deficiencies 
in  transportation,  fuel,  medical  and  hospital 
supplies,  clothing,  and  maintenance 

Funds  were  required  to  cover  deficiencies 
In  transportation,  fuel  medical  and  hospital 
supplies,  and  maintenance. 


Funds  were  requii-ed  to  cover  deficiencies 
In  transporta*ion,  fuel,  medical  and  hospital 
supplies,  clothing,  and  maintenance  of  air- 
craft. 

Funds  were  required  to  cover  deficiencies 
in  transportation,  fuel,  medical  and  hospital 
supplies,  clothing,  and  maintenance  of  air- 
craft. 


410,000 

0 

16.400 

0 

13,000 

0 

181,300 

0 

75,800     Undetermined 

(Preliminary  30  June  72) 


To  cover  transportation  in  connection  with 
Increased  activities  In  Southeast  Asia. 
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Ma>/  .V),  l'J7t 


I ') 


Fiscal 

year        Appropriation 


AmouMt  authorized      Amount  used 


intimate  method      Programs  in  which  the  deftcieruifs  icere  tn- 
of  financing  cw^red    and    t'.e    'easort    fnr    u«e 


(Data  prior  to  1966  are  not  ^^-allable) 
1966     Military     personnel,     Na^  28,  400 


1966     Military  personnel.  Nlar.Of  19.000 

Corpe 
1966     Operation      and      malnti-  83.700 

nance.    Navy 


1966     Operation      and      malnl 

nance.  Marine  Corps 
1968     Operation      and      malnljb- 

nance.  Navy 
1968     Operation      and      uialn{| 

nance.  Marine  Corps 
1968     Military    personnel,    Ne^y 
1968     Military  personnel.  Marli|e 

Corpe 

1968  Reserve     personnel.     Nai 

1969  Military     personnel,    Nal 
1969     Military  personnel.  Marli 

Corps 
1969     Reserve  personnel.  Marli 

Corps 
1969     Operation      and      maln1| 

nance.  Navy 
1969     Operation      and      maln^ 

nance.  Marine  Corps 

1972     Military    personnel,    N^y 

1972     Operation      and      maln< 
nance.  Navy 


1966     Military      personnel. 
Puree 

1968     Military      personnel. 
Pore© 

1968  Operation      nnd      nial!;t'>« 

nance.  Air  Force 

1969  Military      personnel 

Force 
1969     Operation      and      mail 

nance.  Air  Force 
1969     Operation      and      mnlnta 

nance.   Air   National 

Ouard 
1972     Operation      and      nialnt»- 

nance.  Air  Force 


7,900 

6,800 

338,  700 

0 

46.  600 

0 

142,  800 

0 

31,900 

0 

5,900 

0 

220,  200 

0 

61,600 

0 

6,400 

0 

20,000 

0 

28.  900 

3.600 

2,800 

0 

91,  100 

78.  300 

nalnto* 


45.  100 

72.  700 
528,  100 
413.600 
398.  600 

16.700 

86.000 


1968     Operation      and      mainte- 
nance. Defense  Agendo^ 


16,900 


OKPAKTMKNT    Or    THE    NAVT 

23.600     Recoveries  of  prior   year   obliga- 
tions. 


1. 700  Recoveries  of  prior  year  obliga- 
tions. 
66,000  DoD  Appropriation  Act,  1970 
Public  Law  91-171  and  VBC. 
701-708  (Transfer  of  »65,963.- 
088.16  from  O&M.  N  "M"  ac- 
count to  O&M.  N  Fiscal  Year 
1966  accounts 

6, 800     Recovery    of    prior    year    obliga- 
tions. 


Recovery  of  prior  year  obligations 


Undetermined. 
(Preliminary  30  June  72) 

OEPASTMKNT  OF  THE  AIR  FOBCE 

(Data  prior  to  1954  are  not  available) 
40, 323     Administrative  cancellation 


0 
0 
0 
0 


70,  156     Undetermined. 
(Preliminary  30  June  72) 


DEFENSE   StrpPLT    ACENCT 


Funds  were  required  to  cover  deflclencle."  In 

p'iV)fiLstenc«  of  enlisted  persoTinel.  PCS  travel 
C(ist,s,  and  clothing  allowance  for  enlisted 
personnel 

Funds  were  required  to  rover  deflcleiiries  in 
subsistence,  PCS  travel   cotit«,  and  clothing 

Funds  were  required  to  cover  deficiencies 
In  ship  activities  and  overhaul,  fuel,  and 
transportation   of   things 


Funds  were  required  to  cover  deficiencies 
in  depot  supply  maintenance,  training  and 
operation,  and  transportation  of  things 


Funds  were  required  to  cover  deficiencies 
In  the  ooet  of  transportation  of  things. 


Funds  were  required  to  cover  deficiency  In 
subsistence  of  enlisted  personnel  and  PCS 
Travel  Costa. 


To  cover  minimum  essential  cofits  for  In- 
creft.scd  operations  In  So'itheast  Asia  for  fuel. 
8upp!le<:,  malntenani'e,  tr-m.-sportatlon,  spe- 
cial air  mlwlons.  temporary  duty  travel  and 
other  personnel  support. 


Mr  ABOUT?  EZK.  Mr.  Pr*ldent,  this 
amendment  was  accepted  hw  the  com- 
mittpe  !a5t  ypar  taken  to  coniBrence,  and 
dropped.  T 

I  have  discussed  it  with  ;he  distin- 
guished chairman  of  the  Coi  amlttee  on 
Armed  Services  (Mr.  Stenn  s>  and  he 
has  aereed  to  accept  it  on  thj,';  bill. 

Mr.  President,  I  would  hope  that  the 
rii.stir.piii.'~hed  chairman  of  the  .^rmed 
Sf-rv'icp.';  Committee  is  again  prepared  to 
agree  to  thi.';  amendment,  and  to  work 
for  Its  adoption  in  conferenc  \. 


I  reserve  the  remainder  of  my  time 
Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President.  I  think 
the  Senator  has  a  good  amendment.  It 
certainly  should  be  adopted  in  som*" 
form.  We  will  try  to  do  that  in  confer- 
ence. I  approve  of  the  amendment.  I 
hope  It  will  be  accepted. 

The     PRESIDING     OFFICER.      The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment. 
The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER   Th'"  Sen- 
ator from   Hawaii   Is  recognized. 


Mr.  PONG.  Mr.  President.  T  have  an 
amendment  and  ask  for  its  immediate 
consideration. 

The  PRESjr^iTN'G  OFFICER  The 
amendment  wiH  be  stated. 

The  leeislative  rlerk  proceeded  to  rc:id 
the  amendment 

Mr.  PONG  Mr  President.  I  a.sk 
iinanimou.s  consent  that  further  readinc 
of  the  amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

Tlie  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Without 
oblertion.  It  is  so  ordered 

Tlie  amendment  Is  as  follows: 
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SfX-  — .  The  Secretary  of  Defense  shall 
conduct  a  study  of  all  Indii.strlally  funded 
activities.  Including  the  naval  shipyards. 
This  study  ■jhali  examine  1)  the  feasibility 
of  removing'  detailed  manpiiwer  ceilings  at 
the  various  Industrially  f\:nded  activities  In- 
cluding shipyards;  2'  the  specflc  criteria  for 
using  Industrial  funding  for  various  activi- 
ties: 3)  the  effectiveness  of  Industrial  fund- 
ing In  motlVBtlr.f  manacT^men*  to  be  effec- 
tive and  efficient  4)  the  lei-slbillty  of  modi- 
fying; Deferi.';'-  I>pait:v.pM  directives  so  as  to 
make  Industr.ul  fr.ndlnc  ni.mdat'.rv  for  the 
day  to  day  operation  of  swnilar  activities. 

!  he  Secretary  of  Defen->e  shall  repwrt  the 
results  of  this  study  to  Congress  bv  Dec  31, 
1976. 

Mr.  FONG.  Mr.  President,  this  is  a 
request  for  the  Stcretarv  of  Defense  to 
take  a  study  on  the  manpower  ceilings, 
I  understand  the  manacer  of  the  bill  is 
ttiUiug  to  nccepi    :t 

Mr.  STENNIS.  ^Tr  Pie.sident,  I  wish 
the  Senator  from  Georgia  would  say  a 
word    I  yield  to  the  Senator 

Mr.  NUNN  Mr.  Pre.'ident.  I  have  dis- 
cus'^ed  this  with  the  Senator  from  Hawaii 
both  last  year  and  this  year.  I  have  read 
the  amendment.  I  thiiik  it  Ls  good.  It  re- 
quires a  study  on  the  sub.'cct,  pnrticu- 
larly  m  the  area  of  ^hl.nbuilding 

I  am  plea'-ed  to  recommend  that  our 
committee  rnd  the  Senate  accept  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  PONG.  Mr.  Pre.sidcnt.  is  the  r.ame 
of  the  distinfiui.^-hed  Senat.or  from  Flor- 
ida <Mr.  STiiNEi  entered  as  a  cosponsor? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The  Sen- 
ator is  correct. 

Has  all  time  been  yielded  back'' 

Mr.  FONG  I  yield  back  the  remainder 
of  mj'  time 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The  ques- 
tion is  on  a,i?reeinc  Ut  the  amendment 
of  the  Senator  from  Hawaii. 

The  amendment  v  a.-  aereed  to 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER,  Under 
the  previous  ord^r  tlie  amendment  of 
the  Senator  from  Massachusetts  will  be 
stated 

Tlie  leu:i.slative  clerk  read  as  follow.s- 

The  Senator  from  Maasachusetts  (Mr. 
Kennedy)    propf>ses   ar;    a.mendnieiit : 

On  page  l^.  line  8,  strike  out  ■■$1,883,100,- 
OOO"'  and  In.'iert  In  lieu  thereof  ■■♦1.5C6,- 
lon.ooo' 

Mr.  KENNEDY  Mr.  President.  I  am 
submitting  this  amendment  for  myself, 
Mr  Cr.\nston-.  Mr  Hatfield,  Mr.  Bath, 
Mr  CiARK  t.o  reject  the  last-minute  re- 
quest for  an  additional  $322  million  for 
Mlnuteman  III  missiles,  a  request  which 
originally  ua-s  re.1ected  by  the  admlnLs- 
traticn  It^^clf  as  not  necessary  for  the  na- 
tional ."-erurity  Tliese  missiles,  which  are 
beyond  the  550  Minuteman  III  missiles 
alreadv  deployed,  are  likely  to  be  used  as 
test  vehicles  in  the  years  after  1988. 

Secretary  Rumsfeld  in  his  posture 
statement  this  year  explained  the  deci- 
sion to  end  Minuteman  production.  He 
said; 

This  decision  was  ba.sed  on  three  consider- 
ations : 

Any  additional  deployments  beyond  the 
current  level  of  550  would  not  add  slgnlfl- 
cantlv  to  tue  U.S.  military  capabllltv,  but 
would  increase  the  strategic  budget  by  more 
than  $300  million  for  each  further  year  of 
production; 

Under  the  provisions  of  'he  Vladivostok 
understanding,    additional    deployments    of 


Minuteman  III  would  require  offsetting  re- 
ductions In  Poeeldon  launchers  In  the  1980s; 
Since  Minuteman  will  become  more  vul- 
nerable In  the  future,  any  additional  re- 
sources should  be  invested  In  the  deliberate 
developnie:;t  of  a  new,  larger,  and  more  sur- 
vlvable  ICBM 

And  yet,  4  days  prior  to  the  Texan  pri- 
mary, a  decision  was  made  to  request  a 
$322  million  addition  to  the  strategic 
budget  for  60  more  Minuteman  III  mis- 
siles. 

It  should  be  noted  that  neither  the 
Senate  nor  House  Defense  Budget  Com- 
mittees included  this  sum  in  their  rec- 
ommendations. It  also  should  be  noted 
that  the  initial  statement  of  Secretary 
Rumsfeld  in  his  posture  statement  ex- 
plaining the  decision  not  to  add  $300  mil- 
lion to  the  budget  was  that  "any  addi- 
tional deployments  beyond  the  current 
level  of  550  would  not  add  significantly 
to  the  U.S.  military  capability  "  Thus, 
even  if  a  subsequent  SALT  agreement 
permitted  additional  deployments,  they 
woiUd  not  add  significantly  to  our  mili- 
tary capability. 

And  under  any  SALT  agreement  which 
maintains  even  the  high  limits  of  SALT 
I,  additional  land-based  ICBM's — which 
"will  become  more  vulnerable  in  the  fu- 
ture"— would  have  to  be  traded  against 
furtlier  substantially  less  vulnerable  sub- 
marine launched  missiles. 

Finally,  the  so-called  bargaining  chip 
argument  which  has  been  foisted  on  the 
Congress  for  the  past  3  years  already 
has  seen  the  expenditures  of  $800  mil- 
lion unnecessarily.  Had  we  stopped  pro- 
duction of  the  Minuteman  m  in  fiscal 
year  1974,  at  the  completion  of  the  550 
missile  buy — we  would  have  saved  $800 
million  of  taxpayer  money  already. 

Thus,  on  February  18,  1972,  the  follow- 
ing testimony  was  given  before  the  Sen- 
ate Appropriations  Committee: 

Chairman  Ellendee,  The  request  Includes 
811.3  mUUon  for  advance  procurement  to 
support  the  planned  buy  of  this  missile  In 
fiscal  year  1974  As  I  read  the  data  sheet,  the 
fiscal  year  1974  buy  will  complete  this  missile 
productloii  program  Am  I  correct  about 
this?" 

General  Glasser    Yes.  sir;   that  is  correct. 

But  then  came  fiscal  year  1974  and 
Secretary'  Richardson  submitted  the  fol- 
lowing statement: 

There  ha.s  been  muc>.  uncertainty  gen- 
erated over  Soviet  Intentions  by  their  several 
new  missile  programs.  We  hope  this  uncer- 
tainty win  be  reduced  during  the  coming 
year.  Even  it  xt  15  net.  7re  "Tusf  decide  this 
pear  irhct'ser  or  n  it  to  continue  the  MIRVing 
of  Minuteman,  since  the  cost  of  maintaining 
the  option  through  FY  1975  would  be  very 
high."  (emph'isis  added) 

And  it  was  high.  By  last  year.  $.593 
million  had  been  expended  in  sums  be- 
yond those  needed  to  deploy  550  mis- 
siles. Then  last  year,  another  $203  mil- 
lion was  sought  even  though  it  violated 
the  pre^ious  year's  understanding. 

In  testimony,  Lt.  Gen.  William  J. 
Evans.  Deputy  Chief  of  Staff,  Research 
and  Development,  USAF,  was  asked: 

You  stated  that  the  current  number  that 
you  have  approved  would  provide  test  asset.s 
through  1984" 

General  Evans  That  Is  correct. 
Mr.  Lynch.  Last  year.  In  our  congressional 
data  sheet,  there  was  no  Intention   to  buy 


more  Minuteman  ni  missiles  for  any  rea- 
son, test  or  otherwise 

Mr.  Lynch.  Is  fiscal  year  1976  the  last  year 
that  you  Intended  to  buy  the  Minuteman 
III  mlssUes? 

General  Evans  As  you  know,  we  have  no 
long  lead  money  In  the  1976  request,  and 
therefore,  there  are  no  plans  at  the  present 
time  to  continue  the  production  of  the 
Minuteman  beyond   1976   . 

And  so  once  again,  we  are  told  that 
tliere  would  be  no  more  money  wasted 
on  a  production  line  that  is  producing 
missiles  to  be  tested  a  dozen  years  from 
now,  to  be  tested  when  it  is  possible 
that  the  missile?  will  be  vuhierable.  to 
be  tested  at  the  same  time  we  are  going 
full  speed  ahead  on  a  foliow-on  land- 
based  missile  system. 

We  believe  that  the  supplemental  Min- 
uteman III  missile  request  should  be  re- 
jected because  it  is  a  waste  of  $322  mil- 
lion. We  believe  it  should  be  rejected  be- 
cause, if  deployed,  it  would  be  trading 
missiles  that  may  be  \'ulnerable  for  those 
that  will  not  be.  We  believe  that  it  should 
be  rejected  because  it  is  clear  that  in  the 
absence  of  congressional  action,  each 
year  there  will  be  a  new  hedge,  a  new 
bargaining  session,  a  new  reason  why 
the  E>efense  Department  will  want  to 
keep  spending  more  and  buying  more. 

Last  year,  it  was  a  $600  million  hedge 
that  we  were  trying  to  stop  from  becom- 
ing an  $800  million  hedge.  This  year,  It 
IS  an  $800  million  hedge  that  we  are  try- 
ing to  stop  from  becoming  a  $1  billion 
hedge. 

The  waste  o:  money  is  not  the  only 
factor  this  year.  In  addition  to  the  60 
new  missiles  being  procured,  the  Defense 
Department  has  pigg>--backed  a  request 
for  mark  12A  warheads  which  raises 
an  even  more  serious  issue.  Should  the 
United  States  deploy  a  warhead  whose 
very  nature — three  H-bombs  of  some 
350  kilotons  each — is  perceived  by  every 
strategic  observer  ac>  designed  to  destroy 
Soviet  missiles  in  their  silos?  Prom  the 
Soviet  viewpoint,  that  means  a  warhead 
which  carries  a  "first  strike"  label  with 
it. 

What  it  does  immediately  is  give  pause 
to  Soviet  planners  regarding  the  vulner- 
abihty  of  their  own  land-based  missiles. 
In  that  event,  one  possible  reaction  would 
be  for  them  to  adopt  a  hair  trigger 
■launch  on  warning"  strategy,  a  strategy 
which  brings  the  world  far  closer  to  nu- 
clear destruction. 

Nor  does  any  event  justify  our  tak- 
ing this  enormous  risk.  Our  deterrent 
capability  is  unquestioned,  its  destruc- 
tive capacity  many  times  over  that 
needed  to  effectively  destroy  the  Soviet 
Union. 

We  believe  the  additional  procurement 
of  $322  million  for  the  Minuteman  III 
program  is  unjustified. 


ORDER  FOR  CONSIDERATION  OF 
CHILD  DAY  CARE  ACT 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  at  the  appropri- 
ate time  the  pending  business  be  laid 
aside  temporarily  and  that  we  turn  to 
the  Child  Day  Care  Act. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
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DEPARTMENT  OF  DEFENSE  APPRO - 
PRIATIONS  AUTHORIZATION  ACT. 

1977 

The  Senate  continued  with  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  (H.R.  13438'  to  au- 
thorize appropriations  during  the  fiscal 
year  1977.  for  procurement  of  aircraft. 
missiles,  naval  vessels,  tracked  combat 
vehicles,  torpedoes,  and  othfr  weapons, 
and  research,  development.  t#it  and  eval- 
uation for  the  Armed  Forces.jand  to  pre- 
scribe the  authorized  personi^el  strength 
for  each  active  duty  component  and  of 
the  Selected  Reserve  of  each  Reserve 
component  of  the  Armed  Farces  and  of 
civilian  personnel  of  the  Department  of 
Defense,  and  to  authorize  fce  military 
training  student  loads  am  for  other 
purposes. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICE  I  Under  the 
previous  order,  the  Senato  from  Ala- 
bama is  recognized  for  10  m  nutes 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  President  I  thank  the 
distinguished  majority  leadei  for  obtain- 
ing the  time  for  me  to  disci  ss  the  non- 
nuclear  Lance  program. 

Since  1973.  the  Army  h  is  had  the 
Lance  missile  system  deployel  In  Europe. 
It  was  sent  there  to  replac;  the  aging 
Honest  John  and  sergeant  missile  sys- 
tems. In  so  dolr.s;.  the  Army  was  able  to 
replace  two  systems  with  on » — a  signifi- 
cant savings.  One  serious  step  in  that 
replacement,  however,  rem  ilns  incom- 
plete When  the  Honest  Jchn  was  re- 
placed. It  had  the  capability  of  deliver- 
ing both  nuclear  and  nonnuclear  fires. 
In  support  of  our  forces.  A;;  they  pres- 
ently sit  in  Germany,  our  si:;  Lance  bat- 
talions do  not  have  the  capability  of 
supporting  with  nonnuclear  fires,  even 
thouph  we  could  provide  thim  with  that 
capability  today.  | 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Stone  I.  The  Senate  is  not  ih  order,  wm 
the  Senate  please  come  td  order?  Will 
Senators  who  wish  to  converse  kindly 
withdraw  to  the  cloakroom? 

Mr  ALLEN.  I  thank  tjhe  Chair  for 
maintaining  order  In  the  Senate. 

There  have  been  sever  il  objections 
within  our  committees  to  allowing  the 
Army  to  field  this  capabilH  y.  I  shall  ad- 
dress each  of  these,  not  fo  •  the  purpose 
of  amending  the  bill,  but  sir  iply  to  Insure 
that  each  of  us  is  fully  awar  e  of  the  facts, 
and  not  just  the  emotloni  which  have 
surrounded  these  Issues. 

First,  there  have  been! claims  that 
Lance  has  questionable  arcuracy  and 
lethality.  These  claims  hale  been  dra- 
matically disproven  by  acti  al  live  firing 
tests  in  which  the  nonnuc]  jar  warhead 
exceeded  e"ery  Army  requir  ment  There 
have  even  been  questions  co  icerning  the 
validity  of  these  tests,  which  [  understand 
were  very  thoroughly  Invest  gated  by  the 
surveys  and  Investigations  istafT  of  the 
House  Appropriations  Coriimittee,  and 
quite  positively  put  to  rest. 

There  have  been  claims  that  giving  a 
nonnuclear  capability  to  a  nuclear  ca- 
pable unit  degrades  our  nuclear  readi- 
ness. I  would  point  out  first  that  tests  and 
;tnalyses  have  shown  that  employment  of 
Lance  In  a  nonnuclear  role  Joes  not  sig- 
nificantly degrade  our  nuclear  readi- 
ness In  fact,  because  of  Uie  quirk  reac- 
tion, superior  accuracy  and  high  mobility 
of   Lance,    the    nonnuclear    warhead    \s 


capable  of  defeating  those  Soviet  units 
which  might  be  used  against  our  nuclear 
forces,  actually  enchanclng  their  surviv- 
ability. I  would  also  point  out  that  our 
cannon  artillery  and  the  Honest  John 
which  Lance  replaced  have  dual  capa- 
bility— and  the  alternative,  to  deploy  a 
separate  system  at  considerable  expense 
in  both  manpower  and  dollars  to  fire 
only  nonnuclear  munitions,  does  not 
make  sense  when  the  system  already 
there  can  do  the  job. 

There  have  been  arguments  tliat  the 
Army  cannot  find  targets  at  the  ranges 
that  Lance  will  be  firing.  To  that  I  say 
nonsense.  While  tar^-et  acquisition  at 
long  ranges  is  an  area  into  which  the 
Army  Is  placing  great  effort — and  Is.  by 
the  way.  experiencing  very  promising 
success.  The  more  important  point  Ls  that 
Lance  will  not  be  used  exclusively  at  long 
ranges.  We  all  know  how  the  Soviets  out- 
number us  in  Europe,  and  we  all  know 
that  should  a  war  start,  our  forces,  both 
on  the  ground  and  In  the  air.  will  be 
faced  with  far  more  enemy  and  targets 
than  they  are  going  to  have  the  ability 
to  strike.  Here  Is  where  Lance  Is  most 
sorely  needed — In  support  of  our  badly 
outnumbered  cannon  during  periods  of 
intense  Soviet  surge  During  that  first 
battle  in  Europe,  when  so  much  depends 
on  our  ability  to  win  the  first  battle,  our 
six  Lance  battalions  are  going  to  be  sit- 
ting around  doing  absolutely  nothing  to 
contribute  to  winning  that  battle  That  Is 
absurb:  over  2,500  men  and  6  bat- 
talions of  equipment,  sitting  around  do- 
ing nothing,  when  for  le.ss  than  a  10  per- 
cent increase  in  total  program  costs,  they 
can  be  =?lven  an  alreadv  existing  capa- 
bility to  significantly  Infiuence  the  out- 
come of  that  first  battle. 

There  have  been  aguments  that  the 
Armv  is  infringing  upon  the  Air  Force 
mission  of  air  defense  suppression  Again, 
I  say  nonsense  to  thLs  assertion,  air  de- 
fense suppression  i.s  simply  a  capability 
of  this  weapon — It  Is  not  a  primary  mis- 
sion The  Air  Force  has  recognized  this, 
and  I  have  a  letter  In  hand  from  the 
OflQce  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Air  Force 
that  fully  supports  the  Army's  intended 
employment  of  the  nonnuclear  warhead, 
and  further  welcomes  the  collateral  con- 
tributions which  would  be  made  to  Air 
Force  missions.  The  Air  Force,  and  you 
and  I.  need  only  to  look  to  the  lessons  of 
the  1973  Mideast  conflict  to  see  how  our 
Air  Force  Is  going  to  welcome  that  sup- 
port, and  how  drastically  needed  that 
suppxjrt  Ls  to  our  ground  forces 

Finally,  the  cost  eCFectivcness  of  non- 
nuclear  Lance  has  been  questioned,  and 
numerous  studies  have  been  cited  In 
reference.  I  do  not  know  how  many  of 
you  have  read  these  studies  in  detail, 
and  objectively,  but  I  heartily  recom- 
mend it.  Senators  will  find,  without  ex- 
ception, that  those  studies  hpve  been 
overtaken  by  significant  Army  work. 
Yes.  nonnuclear  Lance  costs  money,  yet 
it  provides  a  significantly  cost  eCfective 
Increase  in  the  capabilities  of  our  forces 
to  win  that  first  battle  in  Europe.  There 
will  be  nothing  else  available  to  the  Army 
to  do  the  job  within  the  next  decade.  The 
nonnuclear  I^nce  warhead  has  already 
been  developed  and  proven.  It  Ls  in  pro- 
duction for  our  allies,  and  can  be  put 
into  our  own  battalions  with  no  Increase 


In   force  structure — another  significant 
savings. 

If  we  are  at  all  serious  about  our  de- 
fense of  Europe,  and  providing  our  liKht- 
ing  forces  with  the  ability  to  stop  that 
first  Soviet  push,  I  ask  Senators  to  sup- 
port this  capability. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  In  the  Record  sup- 
porting information  for  the  pa«;ition  I 
am  advocating. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  infor- 
mation was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

(Prom   the    Department   of    the   Air   Force, 
Waehlngton.    D.C..    June    19.    1975) 

MCMORANOrM 

Memorandum  for  Assistant  Secretary  of  De- 
fense   'Installations   and    logistics i 
Subject:    Revision   of   DCP   73 — Nonnuclear 
LANCE  (N.VL). 

Thlfl  memorandum  1b  in  response  to  .\ctton 
Item  1  of  the  NNL  DSARC  held  on  May  8, 
1976.  The  Army,  after  preliminary  discus- 
sions with  rppresentatlves  of  the  Air  Staff, 
ha«  prepared  a  revised  DCP  72  which  more 
accurately  reflects  the  Army's  views  as  de- 
scribed at  the  D8ARC  After  tncorporattng 
certain  changes  subsequently  fruggested  by 
the  Air  Staff,  the  draft  DCP.  as  it  now 
stands,  is  acceptable  to  both  Services 

The  Air  Force  recognizes  the  need  to  aug- 
ment fire  rates  and  ranges  of  tube  artillery 
for  high  priority  targets  or  for  general  use 
In  short  Intense  "surge"  periods  of  combat 
as  a  major  concern.  The  added  utility  of 
NNL  to  Allied  Forces  considering  purchase 
of  NNL  Is  also  recognized;  it  provides  Incen- 
tives to  Allies  to  reduce  their  deficiencies 
In   artillery   flre-dellvery   capabilities 

In  view  of  artillery  deficiencies  facing 
U.S.  and  Allied  ground  forces  and  the  NNL 
contribution  (as  documented  in  DCP  72)  to 
countering  such  deficiencies,  the  Air  Force 
wovild  «!upport  the  introduction  of  NNL  for 
the  primary  purpose  of  augmenting  the  fire 
rates  and  ranges  of  tube  artillery  The  Air 
Force  welcomes  the  collateral  contributions 
which  would  be  made  by  NNL  to  Air  Force 
missions. 

John  J.  Mabtin. 
Principal    Deputy    Assistant    Secretary, 
Research  and  Development. 

No?»-NTTrtrAR    Lance   (NNT^^ 

The  Army  needs  a  responsive  all-weather, 
day  night  conventional  fire  support  system 
to  n'l^ment  cannon  artillery  and  to  strike 
hlgn  priority  targets  beyond  cannon  range 
Thougii  this  capabllltv  is  n«»eded  at  all  ^taccs 
of  combat.  It  will  be  a  necessity  during  the 
early  stages  of  a  war  and  periods  of  intense 
combat  when  all  means  of  fire  delivery  are 
stretched  beyond  capacity.  Non-nu<  le<ir 
Lance  has  been  developed,  tested,  and  proven 
as  the  single  system  which  fuflUs  the  cannon 
reinforcing  and  deep  requirements  and  It  Is 
Immediately   available   for   procurement. 

Non-nuclear  Lance 

Pills  capability  pap  left  by  Inactlvatlon  of 
the  Honest  John  Rocket  system  (nuclear  and 
non-nuclear  I . 

Provides  a  badly  needed  lncrea.se  In  fire 
power  to  the  conventional  bat'.efleld  iThe 
six  Lance  units  presently  deployed  with  only 
a  nuclear  capability  will  sit  usples.slv  dur- 
ing the  conventional   battle  ) 

Extends  Lance  system  use  for  limited  war 
(non-nuclear)  throughout  the  world,  vet 
allows  this  full  utilization  of  all  Lanre  Bns 
for  less  than  a  10%  Increase  In  the  overall 
I.ancc   program    costs 

Has  met  or  excefded  every  Army  perfor- 
mance  requirement 

'I'Tie  ranpe  capability  of  NNI.,  provide*  addi- 
tional needrd  flexibility  to  the  flRlitlng 
ground  commander  He  can  reinforce  P.res 
of    other    friendly    units    by    firing    srrosa 
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Corps  and  Division  boundaries  with  NNL. 
and  thus  Infiuence  ground  action  at  the  key 
point. 

Our  commanders  on  the  ground  and  our 
own  studies  show  that  there  are  many  more 
targets  In  the  enemy  assaulting  echelons 
and  vital  parts  of  the  enemy  rear  than  we 
can  now  strike.  The  acquisition  of  NNL  will 
enable  our  ground  commander  to  target 
against  many  additional  threat  elements. 

Nonnuclear  Lance  uses  existing  nuclear 
Lance  units  and  ground  support  equipment 
with  no  increase  In  force  structure  or  man- 
ning level. 

Foreign  Countries  Desire  for  NNL — 

Other  countries  want  the  Non-nuclear 
Lance 

The  present  non-nuclear  production  (of 
278  non-nuclear  warheads  and  missiles  for 
approximately  $100M)  Is  for  foreign  military 
gales  customers  (Belgium,  Netherlands, 
Italy.  Israel)  who  are  so  sold  on  the  non- 
nuclear  warhead  for  the  Lai. re  that  ihey 
a.-e  willing  to  carry  the  start-up  and  pro- 
duction costs  In  spite  of  present  non-par- 
tlrlpatlon  by  the  U.S.  Israel  has  nothing 
but  praise,  particularly  as  the  result  of  their 
recent  test  firings. 

Employment  of  Non-nuclear  Lance  In- 
volves less  cost  risk. 

»200  thousand  per  missile  fired  compared 
with  potential  loss  of  a  $15  mUUon  aircraft 
going  after   same   target. 

For  $150M  the  Army  obtains  720  rounds 
which  Is  a  minor  Investment  to  make  in 
order  to  add  a  whole  new  dimension  to  our 
fire  power  array. 

Warsaw  Pact  and  certain  Arab  countries 
are  armed  with  NNL-Uke  systems — the  Scud 
and  the  Frog.  NNI.  is  the  only  Army  system 
that  exists  now  that  has  the  range  and  cap- 
ability to  provide  the  answer  to  these  sys- 
tems. 

Mr.  GARN.  Mr.  President,  on  May  17. 
Senators  KEr.NEDY  and  Cranston  circu- 
lated a  Dear  Colleague  letter  asking  for 
support  for  their  amendment  to  delete 
from  the  Military  Procurement  bill  funds 
for  continued  production  of  the  Minute- 
man  in.  intercontinental  ballistics  mis- 
siles. ICBM. 

There  are  always,  of  course,  serious 
differences  among  Senators  over  defense 
philosophy,  and  over  i)erceptions  of  for- 
eign nations  who  mijiht  be  possible  ad- 
versaries. The  statements  in  the  Ken- 
nedy-Cranston letter,  however,  seem  to 
me  to  go  beyond  matters  of  philosophy, 
and  reach  questions  of  fart,  and  I  feel 
that  I  must  take  a  few  moments  to  re- 
spond to  them. 

As  near  as  I  ran  tell,  my  colleagues 
rai,se  six  point.^  against  continuation  of 
Minuteman  III  production.  I  will  try  to 
answer  each  of  them 

First.  Additional  deployment,s  beyond 
the  present  level  of  5,'iO  would  not  add 
significantly  to  US.  military  capability. 

As  I  have  pointed  out  before,  the  Min- 
uteman III  has  the  following  advantages 
over  the  Minuteman  II:  It  is  hardened 
against  dust  and  debris  on  fly-out:  It  has 
a  vastly  improved  and  more  accurate 
guidance  system :  it  can  be  remotely  re- 
targeted by  computer  in  36  minutes,  as 
compared  to  the  24  hour.s  now  required 
to  retarget  the  Minuteman  II.  by  hand; 
it  i.s  hardened  against  electromagnetic 
pulse;  and  its  life  in  the  silo  will  be  con- 
siderably longer  than  the  life  of  the 
Minuteman  II  These  facts  add  up  to  a 
signiflrant  improvement  in  defensive  and 
deterrent  capability. 


Second.  Additional  deployments  of 
Minuteman  III  would  require  offsetting 
reductions  in  Poseidon  launchers. 

This  argument  presupposes  that  the 
MIRV  ceilings  arrived  at  in  Vladivostok 
are  binding  on  the  United  States.  That 
is  simply  not  the  case.  The  limit  of  1.320 
MIRV  s  was  a  goal  toward  which  the 
SALT  II  negotiations  were  to  work.  The 
\1adiyostok  agreement  has  never  been 
submitted  to  tlie  Congress:  Congress  has 
not  given  its  advice  on  Vladivostok;  no 
hearings  have  been  held;  it  has  not  been 
consented  to  by  the  Senate;  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, we  have  not  even  seen  the  admin- 
istration's owTi  analysis  of  the  Vladivos- 
tok agreement.  The  United  States  is  not 
bound  by  Vladivostok,  and  should  not  act 
as  if  it  were. 

Recenil.\-.  I  put  t>  the  Defense  Depart- 
ment as  clearly  as  I  could  the  question 
of  MIRV  limits  under  Vladivostok.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  In 
the  Record  at  this  point  their  response. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  response 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Department  of  the  .\Tn  Force, 

Washington.  DC,  May  6,  1976. 
Hon.  J.-.iCE  Garn. 
U.S.  Senate. 

De.'VR  Senator  G.^R^•  This  is  In  reply  to 
your  recent  letter,  to  the  Secretary  of  the 
Air  Force,  regarding  the  1320  MIRVed  bal- 
listic missile  celling  emanating  from  the 
Vladivostok  Understanding  and  Its  impact 
on  our  force  planning. 

WhUe  It  Is  true  that  we  have  considered 
the  1320  level  In  our  deliberations  on  future 
force  structure,  we  have  been  careful  to 
.maintain  the  distinction,  which  you  have 
correctly  pointed  out.  that  the  ceilings  agreed 
to  at  the  Vladivostok  Summit  are  guidelines 
for  the  negotiations  and  not  firm  limitations 
During  the  deliberations  which  led  to  the 
formulation  of  the  Fiscal  Year  1977  budget 
request,  there  w  s  considerable  optimism 
that  an  agreement  which  embodied  these 
gruldelii.es  would  be  achieved  soon  We  there- 
fore felt  It  prudent  to  plan  for  a  mi.x  of 
MIRVed  ICBMs  and  SLBMs  which  would  ac- 
commodate US  negotiating  objectives  while 
maintaining  a  balanced  deterrent  force.  It 
was  thouglit  that  to  ignore  the  terms  of  the 
Understanding  would  undermine  the  credi- 
bility of  our  desire  to  negotiate  such  limits. 

Since  then,  there  ha.*^  bee.n  time  to  note 
the  continued  Soviet  ICBM  deployments  and 
to  assess  the  consequence  of  the  slow  pace 
of  negotiations.  As  a  cons^eque:.ce.  we  have 
recently  requested  approval  of  funding  that 
will  provide  us  with  the  necessary  options 
to  continue  Minuteman  III  production 

Your  cor  tinned  Interest  In  areas  of  mutual 
coi-.cern  such   as  this  Is  appreciated    Plea.se 
do  not  hesitate  to  contact  us  if  we  may  be 
of  further  assistance. 
Sincerely, 

Ralph   .T    Maglione, 
Major  General.   USAF 
Director,  Legislative  Liaison. 

Mr.  GARN.  Mr.  President,  this  state- 
ment should  lay  to  rest  the  argument 
that  we  are  limited  to  1.320  MIR  Vs. 

However,  as  I  have  pointed  out  before, 
even  if  we  were  bound  by  this  agreement, 
or  if  SALT  II  were  to  produce  a  roughly 
similar  limit,  deployment  of  more  Min- 
uteman Ill's  would  not  impact  the  Pose- 
idon program  until  1982  or  1983  at  the 
earliest,  assuming  no  more  slippage  in 
the  Trident  program.  I  will  have  more 
to  say  about  the  trade-off  between  land- 


and  sea -based  missiles  in  a  moment,  but 

It  is  clear  to  me  that  this  is  not  a  sig- 
nificant problem. 

Third.  Since  Minuteman  will  become 
more  vulnerable  in  the  future,  any  addi- 
tional resources  should  be  devoted  to  de- 
velopment of  a  new,  larger,  and  more 
survivable  ICBM. 

I  would  be  the  last  one  to  argue  against 
development  of  the  MX.  or  some  other 
foliow-on  missile.  Certainly  we  need  one, 
and  I  invite  Senators  Cranston  and 
Kennedy  to  join  me  in  supporting  it  It 
will  be  good  to  have  tliem  aboard  But 
future  vulnerability  cannot  be  used  as 
an  argument  against  present  deploy- 
ment. All  weapons  systems  become  vul- 
nerable. The  point  is  that  the  Minute- 
man  III  is  significantly  more  sunivable 
than  the  Minuteman  II.  Actually,  m  my 
view  It  makes  perfect  sense  to  keep  up 
production  in  order  to  keep  in  place  the 
fine.st  technical  team  of  missile  produc- 
tion ever  known. 

The  fact  Ls  that  the  Minuteman  III 
could  be  made  less  vulnerable  at  present 
by  making  it  mobile.  'V\'e  do  not  need  the 
next  generation  of  missiles  to  go  in  that 
direction.  A  hardened  Minuteman  III  is 
already  a  good  start. 

Fourth.  My  colleagues  then  say  "it 
should  be  noted  that  neither  the  Senate 
nor  House  Defense  Budget  Committees 
included  this  sum  in  their  recommenda- 
tions." 

I  am  not  certain  what  a  "Defense 
Budget  Committee"  is,  but  it  is  clear  that 
the  budget  resolution  adopted  by  the 
Congress  contains  adequate  authority  for 
continuation  of  Minuteman  production. 
Beyond  that,  the  House  Appropriations 
Committee,  in  its  submission  to  the 
House  Budget  Committee  specifically 
mentions  the  Minuteman  III  program, 
and  makes  provision  for  its  funding.  The 
Budget  Committee  did  not  change  that 
recommendation. 

Fifth.  Land-based  ICBM's  are  vulner- 
able, and  sea-based  ICBM's  are  not. 

The  vulnera'oihty  of  the  Minuteman 
system  is  not  what  we  have  been  led  to 
believe. 

For  proiccted  Soviet  accuracy  improve- 
ments, Minuteman  will,  in  its  upgraded 
configuration,  have  adequate  surviv- 
ability to  at  least  the  mid-1980's.  Even 
then,  it  would  require  two  R  V's  per  site 
to  give  a  major  damage  expectancy. 
Operational  uncertainties- — accuracies 
not  as  good  as  test  launches  and  multiple 
warhead  timing  is  critical — make  predic- 
tion cf  a  successful  attack  on  Minute- 
man  a  highly  risky  adventure. 

In  addition  to  the  problems  of  the  rel- 
atively simplistic  attack  on  fixed  sites, 
the  Scv:et  planner  has  two  other  maior 
timing  problems  to  contend  with.  He 
cannot  attack  both  the  bombers  and 
ICBM's  simultaneously  because  of  dif- 
ferences in  flight  times  of  the  required 
weapons.  Thus,  an  attack  on  one  warns 
the  other. 

Second,  he  cannot  assun-ie  that  the 
United  Stat€s  would  not  launch  out  the 
Minuteman  force  on  warning.  An  attack 
massive  enough  to  do  major  damage  to 
Minuteman  would  give  unmistaka'ole 
warning.  Thus,  tiie  Soviets  might  be  at- 
tacking empty  holes  and  their  own  stra- 
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tegic  and  mUltary  forces  would  be  under 
attack. 

There  is  a  general  tendency  to  over- 
emphasize the  vulnerability  of  fixed  hard 
sites  and  underemphaslze  the  vulner- 
ability of  the  SUBM  forces.  One-third 
of  the  submarine  force  ia  in  port  at  all 
times  and  completely  vulnerable.  Its  sur- 
vivability at  sea  is  really  an  unknown; 
for  example,  the  Soviets  have  enough 
attaclc  submarines  to  assign  two  of  them 
to  trail  each  U.S.  LSBM  submarine. 

Putting  too  much  faith  in  submarine 
survivability  and  too  much  of  our  stra- 
tegic forces  into  one  leg  of  the  Triad  1.? 
a  dangerous  US.  posture.  This  places  a 
large  premium  on  the  Soviets  gaining  an 
ASW  capability  which  result.*  in  a  two- 
fold dlsfidv.intage  to  the  Unil|i?d  States. 
Incentive  to  Soviets  to  emphasize  ASW 
development;  and  the  attendJint  danger 
of  an  unknown  breakthrou^Jl  in  Sovi-t 
ASW  technology. 

Communications  reliabili  v  to  sub- 
marines is  marginal  and  orj  y  one-way. 
Thus,  there  is  no  direct  coi\  Irmation  of 
receipt  of  an  emergcncy-acti  in-mes,<^rige 
The  national  command  au<  lorlty  does 
not  know  if  the  submarines  a  "e  available 
to  carry  out  an  assigned  nission — or 
even  if  they  received  the  or  er. 

By  contrast,  Mlnuteman  iias  a  con- 
stant, two-way  communication  system; 
is  deployed  in  our  soverpit.;B  territory; 
has  excellent  rellabUity.  an  ar,u  y,  range 
and  payload  and  the  highest  availabil- 
ity of  our  strategic  forces.    | 

Another  point,  Mr.  President,  Ls  that 
sea-launched  missiles  are  relatively  in- 
accurate. They  are  called  "c|ty  killers." 
becau'^e  they  are  aimed  at  population 
centers,  as  part  of  the  muttial  assured 
destruction  strategy — MAD.  By  contrast, 
the  land-based  missiles  arejhlghly  ac- 
curate, and  are  largely  airaed  at  hard 
targets,  at  hardened  missile  iilos. 

It  should  be  noted  that  "city  killers" 
only  act  a  a  deterrent  if  yov(  care  about 
population  losses,  or  if  you  jhave  made 
no  civil  defense  provisions.  However,  as  I 
pointed  out  on  the  floor  offthe  Senate 
recently,  the  Soviets  are  indeed  invest- 
ing huge  sums  In  civil  defense.  Their 
capacity  to  move  their  ;x)pulition  out  of 
cities  and  Into  the  countrsjside  is  far 
ahead  of  ours.  Furthermori.  their  in- 
dustrial capacity  is  far  morqj  spread  out 
than  ours,  and  designedly  so.  rThese  facts 
make  "city  killers"  less  of  a  thrvat.  and 
le.ss  of  a  deterrent.  Total  reliance  on 
them  would  be  MAD.  j 

Sixth.  The  last  argument  Is  that  the 
administration  ha,s  asked  for  Minute- 
man  piecemeal,  a  bit  at  a  time  over  the 
last  3  years. 

There  is  a  sense  in  which!  thLs  argu- 
ment is  accural*,  but  it  mioses  an  ob- 
vious point.  The  Defense  department 
and  the  administration  have  always 
asked  for  Minuteman  to  counter  the  se- 
rious Soviet  threat  of  four  lines  of  ICBM 
production.  Production  and  dfevelopment 
of  .svjch  weapions  was  supposed  to  be 
slowed  or  halted  by  strategic  arms  limi- 
tation talks  Had  it  done  so,  there  would 
have  been  no  need  t/^  rnntinue  Minute- 
man  production.  It  li  i-  b<-,'ti  the  lark  of 
proKre';,s  toward  meaningful  arms  limi- 
tation that  has  made  the  cliiinge  In  sig- 
nals necessary. 


Even  today,  the  administration  hopes 
that  the  summer  or  fall  will  bring  agree- 
ments which  will  make  tlie  expenditure 
of  the  $322  milium  In  this  request  un- 
necessary If  such  agreemt'nts  come,  the 
money  reverts  to  the  Treasury.  It  can- 
not t>e  reprogramed.  All  this  bill  does 
Ls  preserve  us  an  option,  a  greatly  needed 
one  I  urge  all  Senators  to  join  me  In  de- 
feating the  Kennedy -Cranston  amend- 
ment. 


AMENDMENT  OF  TITLE  XX  OF  THE 
SOCIAL  SECURITY  ACT 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under 
the  previous  order,  the  clerk  will  state 
the  pending  business. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 
A  bill  (H.R.  12455)  to  extend  from  April  1 
to  October  1.  1976,  the  majclmum  period  dur- 
ing which  recipients  of  services  on  Septem- 
ber 30,  1975.  under  Utles  IV-A  and  VI  of  the 
Social  Security  Act,  may  continue  to  receive 
services  under  title  XX  of  that  act  without 
Individual  determinations 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
bill  which  had  been  reported  from  the 
Committee  on  Finance,  with  an  amend- 
ment to  strike  out  all  after  the  enacting 
clause  and  Insert: 

That  (a)(1)  section  2002(a)  of  the  Social 
Security  Act  Is  amended  by  striking  out 
paragraphs  (4).  (5).  and  (6)  thereof. 

(2)  The  amendments  made  by  paragraph 
(1)  shaU  be  effective  on  and  after  October  1. 
1975. 

b)  Section  2007  of  such  Act  la  amended 
to  read  as  follows: 

•'S«c.  2007.  For  purposes  of  this  title,  the 
term  'State'  means  the  fifty  States  and  the 
District  of  Columbia.". 

Sic.  2.  Section  7(a)(3)  of  Public  Law  93- 
647  Is  amended  by  striking  out  "Pebni&ry  1, 
1976"  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "October 
1,  1977". 

a«c.  3.  (a)  For  purposes  of  title  XX  of  the 
Social  Security  Act,  the  amount  of  the  limi- 
tation (Imposed  by  section  2002(a)(2)  of 
such  Act)  which  Is  applicable  to  any  State 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1976. 
which  Is  applicable  to  any  Stat*  for  the 
flscAl  period  beginning  July  1,  1976,  and  end- 
ing September  30,  1976,  or  which  is  applicable 
to  any  State  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  Sep- 
tember 30,  1977,  shall  be  deemed  to  be  equal 
to  whichever  of  the  following  Is  the  lesser: 

( 1 )  an  amount  equal  to — 

(A)  102.5  per  centum  of  the  amount  of  the 
limitation  so  Imposed  ( aa  determined  w:th- 
out  regard  to  this  section)  In  the  case  of  such 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1976, 

(Bi  110  per  centum  of  the  amount  of  the 
limitation  so  Imposed  (as  determined  with- 
out regard  to  this  section)  In  the  case  of 
such  fiscal  period,  or 

(C)  110  per  centum  of  the  mount  of  the 
limitation  so  Imposed  (as  determined  with- 
out regard  to  this  section)  In  the  case  of 
such  fiscal  year  ending  September  30.  1977.  or 

(2)  an  amount  equal  to  (A)  100  per  cen- 
tum of  .such  limitation  for  such  fiscal  year 
or  period  (as  determined  without  regard  to 
this  section),  plus  (B)  an  amount  equal  to 
the  sum  of  (1)  80  per  centum  of  the  total 
amount  of  expenditures  (I)  which  are  made 
during  such  fiscal  year  or  period  in  connec- 
tion with  the  provision  of  any  child  day  care 
service,  and  (II)  with  respect  to  which  pay- 
ment Is  authorized  to  be  made  to  the  State 
under  such  title  for  such  fiscal  year  or  pe- 
riod, and  (11)  the  aggregate  of  the  amounts 
of  the  grants,  made  by  the  State  during  such 
fiscal  year  or  period,  to  which  the  provisions 
of  svibsectlon  (c)(1)   are  applicable. 

(b)    The  additional   Federal   funds  which 


become  payable  to  any  State  for  a  fiscal  vear 
or  fiscal  period  speclfled  In  subsection  lai  bjr 
reason  of  the  provisions  of  such  subse.tlon 
shall,  to  the  maximum,  extent  that  the  State 
determines  to  be  feasible,  be  employed  in 
such  a  way  as  to  Increase  tlie  employment 
of  welfare  recipients  and  other  low-Income 
persons  in  Jobs  related  to  the  provision  of 
chUd  day  CAre  services. 

(c)(1)  Subject  to  paragraph  (2).  sums 
granted  by  a  State  to  a  qualified  provider  of 
child  day  services  (as  defined  in  paragraph 
(3)  (A) )  during  the  last  quarter  of  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30,  1976.  during  the  fiscal 
year  ending  September  30,  1977.  or  during 
the  fiscal  period  speclfled  In  subeectlon  (a). 
to  assist  such  provider  In  meeting  Its  Federal 
welfare  recipient  employment  Incentive  ex- 
pen-ses  (as  defined  In  paragraph  (3HB) )  with 
respect  to  individuals  employed  in  Jobs  re- 
lated to  the  provision  of  child  day  caie  serv- 
ices In  one  or  more  chUd  day  care  facilities 
of  such  provider,  shall  be  deemed,  for  pur- 
pases  of  title  XX  of  the  Social  Security  Act. 
to  constitute  expenditures  made  by  the  State. 
In  accordance  with  the  requirements  and 
conditions  Imposed  by  such  Act,  for  the 
provision  of  services  directed  at  one  or  miOre 
of  the  goals  set  forth  In  clauses  (A)  through 
(E)  of  the  first  sentence  of  section  2002(a) 
(1)  of  such  Act.  With  respect  to  sums  to 
which  the  preceding  sentence  Ls  applicable 
(after  application  of  the  provLslorts  of  para- 
i?raph  (2) ).  the  figure  "76".  as  contained  In 
the  first  sentence  of  section  2(K)2(a)il)  of 
such  Act.  shall  be  deemed  to  read  "100". 

12)  The  provisions  of  paragraph  (1)  shall 
not  l>e  applicable — 

I  A)  to  the  amount.  If  any.  by  which  the 
aggregate  of  the  sums  (as  described  In  such 
paragraph)  granted  by  any  State  during  a 
fiscal  year  or  fi.sra!  period  specified  In  .sub- 
section (a)  pxceed-s  the  amount  by  which 
such  State's  Umltatlnn  i  as  referred  to  In  sub- 
section (a))  Is  !r.crea.«od  pursna:.'.  to  such 
subsection  for  such  fiscal  year  or  period,  or 

(B)  with  respect  to  any  grant  msule  to  a 
particular  qualified  provider  cf  child  day  care 
.services  to  the  extent  that  (as  determined  by 
the  Secretary)  siirh  graiit  Is  or  will  J)e  used — 

(I)  to  pay  wages  to  any  employee  at  an 
annual  rate  In  excess  of  $5,000,  In  the  ca.se  of 
a  public  or  nonprofit  private  provider,  or 

(II)  to  pay  wages  to  any  employee  at  an 
anual  rate  In  excess  of  $4,000,  or  to  pay  more 
than  80  per  centum  of  the  wages  of  any 
employee.  In  the  case  of  any  other  provider 

(3)     For    purposes    of    this    subsection — 

(A)  the  term  "qualified  provider  of  child 
day  care  services",  when  used  In  reference 
to  a  recipient  of  a  grant  by  a  Stite,  Includes 
a  provider  of  such  services  only  If,  of  the  total 
number  of  children  receiving  .such  sen'lces 
from  such  provider  In  the  facility  with  re- 
spect to  which  the  grant  Is  made,  at  lea?t 
20  per  centum  thereof  have  some  or  a'.l  of 
the  costs  for  the  child  day  care  services  so 
furnished  to  them  by  such  provider  paid  for 
under  the  State's  services  program  conducted 
pur»u&nt  to  title  XX  of  the  Social  Security 
Act;   and 

(B)  the  term  "Federal  welfare  recipient 
employment  expenses"  means  expenses  of  a 
qualified  provider  of  child  day  care  services 
which  constitute  Federal  welfare  recipient 
employment  Incentive  expenses  as  defined  In 
section  50B(a)(2)  of  the  Interna!  Revenue 
Code  of  1954,  or  which  would  constitute  Fed- 
eral welfare  reclp'ent  employment  Incentive 
expenses  as  so  defined  If  the  provider  were  a 
taxpayer  entitled  to  a  credit  (with  respect 
to  the  wages  Involved)  under  section  40  of 
such  Code. 

(d)(1)  In  the  administration  of  title  XX 
of  the  Social  Security  Act.  the  figure  "75", 
as  contained  In  the  first  sentence  of  section 
2002(a)(1)  of  such  Act.  shall,  subject  to 
paragraph  (2),  be  deemed  to  read  "80"  for 
purposes  of  applying  such  sentence  to  ex- 
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agency  finds  that  It  Is  not  feasible  to  furnish 
day  caje  for  the  children,  whose  care  Is  so 
paid  for.  In  a  day  care  facility  which  compiles 
with  sr.ch  stafP.ng  standards,  and  If  the  day 
care  facility  providing  care  for  such  children 
compiles  with  applicable  State  standards,  and 
('V)  In  determining  whether  applicable  staff- 
ing standards-  are  met  In  the  case  of  day  care 
provided  In  a  family  day  care  home,  the 
number  of  children  being  cared  for  in  such 
home  shall  Include  a  child  of  the  mother 
who  Is  operating  the  home  only  If  suc'n  child 
Is  under  age  6,". 

(b)  The  amendments  made  by  sub.sectlon 
IS)  shall.  Insofar  as  such  amendments  add  a 
new  clause  I'V)  to  section  2002(a)  (9)  (A)  (!!i 
of  the  Social  Security  Act,  be  efTectlve  for  the 
period  begin :-.lng  October  1,  1975,  and  end- 
ing September  30,  1977;  and  on  and  after 
October  1.  1977.  section  2002(a)  (9)  (A)  lili  of 
the  Social  Security  Act  shall  read  as  it  would 
If  such  amendments  had  not  been  made. 

Sec  6.  Section  4(c)  of  Public  Law  94-120 
Is  amended  to  read  as  follow? 

"(C)  The  amendment-s  made  by  this  sec- 
tion shall  be  efTectlve  on  and  after  October  1. 
1975.". 

Mr.  MONDALE  Mr  President.  I  rise 
in  support  of  H.R.  12455.  This  bill  con- 
tains a  compromL<;e  on  the  question  of 
day  care  standards  and  funcling  which 
was  initially  developed  by  the  Senator 
from  Oregon  <Mr.  Pack'woodi  and  my- 
self, and  subsequently  adopted  by  the 
Finance  Committee  imder  the  able  lead- 
ership o'  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Louisiana  *  Mr.  Long  i  . 

Following  the  President's  veto  of  the 
emergency  day  care  bill  <H.R.  9803)  and 
our  inability  to  override  that  veto  in  the 
Senate,  we  face  a  truly  untenable  choice. 

If  no  action  is  taken,  the  Federal  day 
care  requirements  must  be  enforced,  ef- 
fective as  of  last  February'  1.  Yet,  because 
of  the  President's  veto,  no  additional 
fund-s  will  be  available  to  meet  the  addi- 
tional cost  of  compliance  with  the  stand- 
ards, estimated  at  more  than  $200  mil- 
lion per  year.  ThLs  means  that  compli- 
ance w'ith  the  standards — which  I  be- 
lieve are  important  to  insure  that  fed- 
erally supported  centers  are  not  damag- 
ing young  children — may  force  closure 
of  hundred.';  of  day  care  centers,  and  a 
withdrawal  of  services  from  an  estimated 
200.000  children. 

Families  would  then  be  faced  either 
with  returning  to  the  welfare  rolls,  or 
•with  depositing  these  children  in  too- 
often  damaging  forms  of  care. 

I  very  deeply  regret  the  need  to  re- 
treat from  sUmdards  for  preschool  chil- 
dren receiving  federally  sponsored  care. 
But  the  circumstances  require  com- 
promise. 

The  pending  bill  does  compromise  the 
day  care  controversy.  It  suspends  the 
most  controversial  staflOng  standards — 
for  cluldren  6  weeks  to  6  years — until 
October  7,  1977.  In  the  interim,  the  Sec- 
retan--  of  HEW  will  conduct  the  "appro- 
priateness study"  of  day  care  standards 
already  provided  under  current  law — 
and  will  have  the  power  imder  present 
law  to  modify  the  standards  before  the 
new  effective  date  of  October  1.  1977. 


pendltures  made  by  a  State  for  the  provision 
cf  child  day  care  services  during  a  fiscal  year 
or  fiscal  period  specified  In  subsection  (a). 
(2)  The  total  amount  of  Federal  payments 
which  may  be  paid  to  any  State  for  any  such 
fiscal  yeer  or  such  fiscal  period  under  title 
XX  of  the  Social  Security  Act  at  the  rate 
speclfled  m  paragraph  (1),  shall  not  exceed 
an  amount  equal  to  the  excess  (If  any)  of— 

(A)  the  amount  by  which  such  State's 
limitation  (as  referred  to  In  subsection  (a)  ) 
IB  Increased  pursuant  to  such  subsection  for 
such  year  or  period,  over 

(B)  the  aggregate  of  the  amounts  of  the 
grants,  made  by  the  State  during  such  year 
or  period,  to  •which  the  provisions  of  sub- 
section (c)  (1)  are  applicable. 

SF.r  4.  (a)  Section  50Aia)  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  CkJde  of  1954  (relating  to  amount 
of  credit  for  work  Incentive  program  ex- 
penses)   Is    amended — 

(1)  by  adding  at  the  end  of  paragraph 
(2)  the  following  new  sentence;  "The  pre- 
ceding sentence  shall  not  apply  to  so  much 
of  the  credit  allowed  by  section  40  as  Is  attri- 
butable to  Federal  welfare  recipient  em- 
ployment incentive  expenses  described  In 
subsection    (a)(6)(B).",   and 

(2)  by  striking  out  paragraph  (6)  and 
Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

"(6)  LlMrtATION  WITH  RESPECT  TO  (TERTAIN 
ELIGIBLE  EMPLOYEES  — 

"(A)   Nonbusiness    kligxble    employees. — 

Notwithstanding  paragraph  (1),  the  credit 
allowed  by  section  40  with  respect  to  Fed- 
eral welfare  reclpier.t  employment  Incen- 
tive expense.s  paid  or  Incurred  by  the  tax- 
payer during  the  taxable  year  to  an  eligible 
employee  whose  services  axe  not  performed 
In  connection  with  a  trade  or  business  of  the 
taxpayer  shall  not  exceed  $1,000 

■iB)  Child  day  care  .services  elicifle  em- 
PLOYHs  — Notwithstanding  paragraph  ( 1 ) , 
•he  credit  allowed  by  section  40  with  respect 
to  Federal  welfare  recipient  emplojtnent 
l.'.cenllve  expenses  paid  or  Incurred  by  the 
taxpayer  during  the  taxable  year  to  an  eligi- 
ble employee  whose  ser'*  ices  are  performed 
Ir.  connection  with  a  child  day  care  services 
program,  conducted  by  the  taxpayer,  shall 
.".ot  exceed  $1,000  " 

lb)  Section  50B(au2)  of  such  Code  (re- 
lating to  definitions;  special  rules)  Is  amend- 
ed to  read  as  follows: 

"i2)  Definitions — For  purposes  of  this 
section,  the  term  'Federal  welfare  recipient 
employment  Incentive  expen.'^ef.'  means  the 
amount  of  wages  paid  or  Incurred  by  the 
taxpayer  for  services  rendered  to  the  tax- 
payer by  an  eligible  employee — 

•i.^)    before  July  1.  1976,  or 

"(B)  In  the  case  of  an  eligible  employee 
whose  services  are  performed  In  connection 
wl*h  a  child  day  care  services  program  of 
the   taxpayer,    before    October    1.    1977". 

ici  The  amendments  made  by  this  section 
with  respect  to  Federal  welfare  recipient  em- 
ployment incentive  expenses  paid  or  Incurred 
by  the  taxpayer  to  an  eligible  employee  whose 
ser^'lces  are  performed  in  connection  with  a 
child  day  care  services  program  of  the  tax- 
payer shall  apply  to  such  expenses  paid  or 
incurred  by  a  taxpayer  tn  an  eligible  em- 
ployee whom  such  taxpayer  hires  after  the 
date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act 

Sec.  5.  (a)  Section  2002(a)  (9)  (A)  (1!)  of 
the  Social  Security  Act  Is  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  "and"  at  the  eiid  of 
clause  (II).  and 

(2  I  by  adding  after  the  comma  at  the  end 
of  clause  (IIIi  the  following;  "(IV)  the 
State  agency  may  waive  the  staffing  stand- 
ards otherwise  applicable  in  the  case  of  a  day 
care  center  or  proup  day  care  home  In  which 
not  more  than  20  per  centum  of 
In  the  facility  (or.  In  the  case 
center,  not  more  than  5  children 

■ine  nald  for     H.K.    yHUa,    imtu    LKltooer    i,    i»/*.    mis      tu  na 
(Wholly  or  in  part,  from  funds  made  avail-     would  include  funding  at  the  annual  rate         Mr.  President,  that  issue  is  over 


ment  of  welfare  recipients  in  day  care 
centers:  and  modifications  in  standards 
for  family  day  care  and  for  centers  with 
few  federally  assisted  children. 

Health  and  safety  req-airements,  staff- 
ing standards  for  infants  and  school  age 
children,  and  other  provisions  of  the 
Federal  interagency  day  rare  require- 
ments will  remain  in  effect. 

The  funding  provided  will  help  States 
and  l(xialities  meet  the  costs  oi  health 
and  safety  standards  and  the  remaining 
Federal  requirements.  A  1974  GAO  study 
of  607  centers  in  nine  States  found  425 
failing  to  meet  State  health  and  safety 
requirements — nearly  twice  the  number 
failing  to  meet  child-staff  ratios.  In  addi- 
tion, this  funding  will  permit  States  to 
move  to  upgrade  and  enforce  their  own 
standards  on  a  voluntary  basis. 

Under  the  compromise.  Congress  must 
review  the  whole  question  of  compliance 
with  day  care  standards  in  the  summer 
of  1977,  since  the  authorization  will  re- 
quire extension  by  October  1  of  that 
year — at  the  same  time  that  standards 
for  children  6  weeks  to  6  years  will  be 
reimposed.  The  voluntary-  performance  of 
States  m  the  interim  will  weigh  heavily 
in  the  debate  over  the  nature  of  the  new 
standards. 

Mr.  President,  under  the  circum- 
stances. I  believe  that  H.R.  12455  repre- 
sents a  workable  approach  to  the  day 
care  controversy.  I  wish  once  again  to 
thank  the  chairman  of  the  Finance 
Committee,  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Louisiana  <Mr.  Long),  and  the 
Senator  from  Oregon  <Mr,  Packwoodi 
for  their  efforts  in  this  matter. 

Quickly  described,  this  proposal  is  the 
compromise  which  follows  after  the 
Congress  failed  to  override  the  Presi- 
dents veto  of  the  pre\'ious  measure.  We 
think  it  is  a  good  compromise.  One  of 
those  who  fought  the  original  proposal, 
the  Senator  from  Oregon  (Mr.  Pack- 
•wooD ) ,  is  a  cosponsor  of  this  proposal 
and  helped  ,shape  it:  and  we  hope  the 
Senate  will  adopt  it. 

It  goes  far  toward  leaving  the  States 
with  broad  discretion  in  the  area  of  day 
care  standards,  but  provides  the  funds 
that  will  assist  them  in  a  good  faith 
effort  to  assure  that  if  there  is  day  care, 
it  will  be  safe  from  the  standpoint  of 
sanitation,  fire,  health,  and  minimum 
safety  conditions,  and  also  provides 
funds  to  help  pay  for  good  faith  efforts 
by  the  States  to  meet  minimum  staffing 
requirements. 

Mr.  PACK  WOOD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MONDALE.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Oregon. 

Mr.  PACKWOOD  I  am  a  co.^^ponsor 
with  the  Senator  from  Minnesota  'Mr. 
MoNDALE'  of  this  measure  The  Senator 
and  I  were  on  opposite  sides  on  the  ques- 
tion of  overriding  the  President's  veto. 
I  was  in  favor  of  sustaining,  and  the 
Senator  from  Minnesota  was  not. 

The  prmcipal  issue  of  di.^agreemeni  at 
that  time  was  whether  or  not  we  are 
going  to  federally  impose  day  care  staff- 


In  the  meantime,  the  comprom^ise  in  _ 

•  ^^^  children     ^-^^  pending  bill  would  continue  the  key  ing  standards  on  the  States,  as  to  how 

°^*  ?^ir„T     provisions  of  the  vetoed  day  care  bill,  many  adults  per  child  they  would  have 

™;eTmir;r.rse%are tl'b^iS.  P^^^^^^          H.R.  9803,  until  October   1,   1977.  This  to  have  in  a  day  care  center. 

; Who";  o^'STartr^'om  funds  mLeivaii-     would  include  funding  at  the  annual  rate  Mr^  President^  that  issue  is  over^^t  is 

able  to  the  State  under  this  title.  If  such     of  $250  million;  incentives  for  employ-  out  of  this  bill.  We  will  debate  the  merits 
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of  those  standards  another  day.  when 
the  Department  of  HEW  reports  its  rec- 
ommendations on  the  subject.  I  think 
the  administration  still  has  some  prob- 
lems with  this  proposal.  I  hope  they  will 
not  veto  it.  because  I  think  this  is  a  fair 
compromise.  It  does  not  have  everything 
In  it  I  would  like,  and  doles  not  have 
everything  the  Senator  frojh  Minnesota 
likes,  but  it  Is  a  fair  compri  »mise.  and  I 
think  one  that  most  partla  can  accept 
and  live  with,  and  I  hope  thi  Senate  will 
overwhelmingly  pass  it. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  Pre.«;idtnt,  I  yield 
myself  l  minute  on  the  bill.   T 

A  very  objectionable  partj  of  this  bill 
relates  to  an  additional  funi^ing  of  $375 
million.  In  effect,  it  goes  o*er  the  ceil- 
ing on  social  services  of  $i5  billion  to 
that  extent.  I  hope  that  ever^  member  of 
the  Committee  on  the  Budget  will  sup- 
port my  amendment  to  iemove  that 
funding.  1 

Mr.  President,  as  the  ranlang  minority 
member  of  the  Committee  QTi  Plnnnce.  I 
rise  to  supplement  the  remarks  of  our 
distinguished  chairman  wiOi  respect  to 
this  bill.  j 

As  passed  by  the  House,  ttils  bill  con- 
tained only  a  simple  extensijn  of  an  ad- 
ministrative postponement  j  of  certain 
eligibility  requirements  for  ^elected  so- 
cial services  programs.  Specifically,  the 
bill  would  have  permitted  f)  States  to 
continue  to  use  so-called  "gr^up  eligibil- 
ity" determinations  for  thesf  programs, 
rhe  Finance  Committee  rejected  the 
House  approach  and  substituted  an 
amendment  making  a  permanjent  change 
in  the  law  to  give  States  complete  flexi- 
bility in  determining  eligibiUty  for  so- 
cial services.  1 

The  committee  also  addedia  series  of 
amendments  to  this  bill  to  i-esolve  the 
problems  arising  in  the  aftei-jnath  of  the 
Senate's  sustaining  of  tlie  President's 
veto  of  H.R.  9803.  the  day  care  center 
staffing  bill.  Under  the  committee 
amendment  to  this  bill,  the  stuffing  ratios 
are  suspended  until  October  1,  1977.  Ad- 
ditionally. $375  million  in  child  care 
funding  is  provided  for  the  period  ending 
October  1,  1977.  The  committee  biU  also 
contains  incentives  to  hire  welfare  re- 
cipients in  day  care  centere  and  con- 
tinues certain  amendments  to  the  alco- 
hol and  drug  abuse  prosrajks  to  which 
the  Senate  has  previously  agreed. 

With  the  exception  of  thfe  additional 
Federal  funding  for  day  aire  centers. 
which  I  shall  discuss  short  ^,  I  support 
the  committee  bill  for  sev  ral  reasons. 
Fir.st,  it  is  essential  that  w  g  either  re- 
peal or  suspend  the  day  are  staffing 
ratios  so  that  States  will  not  face  a 
retroactive  loss  of  Federal  social  serv- 
ices funds.  The  committee  nil  suspends 
these  standards.  Second,  w^must  begin 
to  turn  control  of  social  s«-vices  pro- 
grams back  to  the  States,  'fcls  process 
Is  begun  in  this  bill.  T 

This  bill  differs  somewha  i  from  the 
administration's  specific  appi  aach  to  the 
que.:.tion  of  eligibility  for  soc  al  services. 
However,  the  committee's  h  11  deserves 
support  and,  in  my  view,  i!  consistent 
with  the  President's  basic  deflre  to  move 
toward  a  "block  grant"  iipproach  to 
social  services.  So  long  as  we  maintain 
a  cap  on  the  total  amount 'of  Federal 


funds  to  be  made  available  to  the  States 
for  social  services.  I  am  willing  to  per- 
mit the  States  to  resolve  eligibility  ques- 
tions in  the  way  they  determine  to  be 
appropriate. 

As  I  Indicated  earlier  Mr.  President, 
I  am  troubled  by  one  feature  of  this  bill 
which  provides  additional  day  care 
fimds.  I  shall  shortly  offer  an  amend- 
ment to  strike  out  the  additional  funds 
made  available  by  the  committee.  At  this 
time,  however,  I  did  want  to  make  It 
clear  that  I  support  the  general  thrust 
of  the  bill. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record  a  letter  from  HEW 
to  the  minority  leader  of  the  Senate 
dated  May  19,  1976,  expressing  the  De- 
partment's objection  to  this  measure. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Secretary  of  Health. 
Education,  and  WtLrARE, 
Washington.  DC.  May  19, 1976. 
Hon.  Hugh  Scott, 
Minority  Leader.  US.  Senate. 
Wasliington.  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Scott:  Tills  letter  is  to  ex- 
press to  you  the  Department's  strong  ob- 
jection to  H.R  12455,  as  reported  by  the 
Committee  on  Finance,  and  to  ask  you  to 
bring  our  concerns  to  the  attention  of  other 
Members  of  the  Senate. 

The  bill  was  reported  by  the  Committee 
ostensibly  as  a  ■'compromise"  prop)oeal  de- 
signed to  meet  the  objections  raised  by 
President  Ford  In  his  April  6  veto  message  to 
the  Hou.se  on  H.R.  9803.  the  child  day  care 
staffing  standards  bill.  That  veto,  as  you 
know,  was  sustained  by  the  Senate  on  May  5. 
with  many  of  those  Members  voting  to  sus- 
tain the  President's  action  doing  so  on  pre- 
cisely the  Issues  this  new  bill  falls  to  ad- 
dress adequately. 

Moreover,  the  Committee  bill.  In  Its  pres- 
ent form,  would  go  far  beyond  the  question 
of  the  Federal  role  In  day  care  services  to 
alter  radically  the  very  nature  of  the  *2.6 
billion  social  services  program  It  would  do 
so  by  eliminating  those  provisions  of  P.L. 
93-647,  enacted  only  last  year,  under  which 
services  funded  under  title  XX  are  targeted 
to  those  who  are  most  In  need. 

As  you  know,  present  law  mandates  that 
an  amount  equal  to  50  percent  of  Federal 
funds  available  under  title  XX  be  devoted 
to  services  for  those  receiving,  or  eligible  for, 
welfare.  Medicaid  and  Supplemental  Security 
Income  (SSI)  benefits.  The  balance  of  the 
Federal  funds — and  State  matching  funds — 
can  be  used,  depending  upon  State  policy,  to 
provide  free  services  for  those  with  Incomes 
up  to  80  percent  of  the  State's  median  In- 
come, and  services  on  an  Income-related  fee 
basis  for  those  with  Incomes  up  to  115  per- 
cent of  the  State's  median  level.  The  Com- 
mittee bill  would  ellmlnr.te  these  provisions 
altogether,  leaving  the  possibility  that  the 
funds  could  be  used  for  hgher  Incr^me  per- 
sor-s  rather  than  for  reducing  the  I  itolerably 
high  welfare  burden. 

We  strongly  object  to  this  feature  of  the 
Committee  proposal.  The  most  appropriate 
Federal  role  In  distribution  of  these  funds 
Is  to  ensure  that  the  bulk  of  services  they 
help  underwrite  reach  those  who  would  have 
to  go  on.  or  stay  on  welfare.  If  services  are  not 
provided  to  them  Under  the  President's  title 
XX  block  grant  proposal,  now  before  the 
Congress  a.s  S.  3061  and  H  R.  12175,  this 
would  be  achieved  by  targeting  75  percent  of 
Federal  services  funds  to  those  receiving,  or 
eligible  for,  welfare.  Medicaid  and  SSI  bene- 
fits and  those  with  family  incomes  below 
the  poverty  level.  The  balance  of  these  funds, 
along  with  any  State  services  funds,  could. 


at  the  States'  option,  be  used  for  the  same 
populaton  or  for  any  other  group. 

Following  Is  an  outline  of  the  Depart- 
ment's views  on  those  provisions  of  the 
Committee-reported  H  R.  12455  which  os- 
tensibly address  the  issues  underlying  the 
Pre  sident's  veto  of  H.R.  0803. 

First,  the  Issue  of  whether  or  not  there 
should  be  Federal  staffing  standards  for  day 
care  services  supported  In  whole  or  In  part 
under  title  XX  of  the  Social  Security  Act. 
The  President  urged  In  his  veto  message  that 
the  Congress  move  to  reinstate  until  Octo- 
ber 1,  1976,  the  moratorium  on  Imposition 
of  the  costly  and  controversial  Federal  staff- 
ing standards  that  was  enacted  last  Octo- 
ber by  P.L.  94-120.  thereby  giving  the  Con- 
gress time  to  consider  the  Administration's 
title  XX  block  grant  proposal.  Under  that 
proposal,  as  you  know,  States  would  set  and 
enforce  their  own  day  care  staffing  standaj-ds 
Just  as  they  now  set  and  enforce  teacher- 
pupil  ratios  In  public  schools. 

Rather  than  follow  this  straightforward 
approach  to  the  issue,  the  Finance  Commit- 
tee bill  would  Instead  reln.state  the  mora- 
torium until  October  1,  1977.  after  which 
the  States  would  once  again  be  forced  to 
accept  federally-established  day  care  .staff- 
ing standards  If  they  wLshed  to  continue  to 
receive  Federal  funding  We  find  this  ap- 
proach totally  unacceptable  for  it  prraup- 
poees  that  this  critical  Issue  will  ultimately 
be  resolved  in  favor  of  Federal,  rather  than 
State,  rights  and  responsibilities  over  staff- 
ing ratios. 

Second,  the  issue  of  day  care  funding.  The 
vetoed  bill  authorized  $125  million  for  the 
balance  of  this  fiscal  year  and  the  transition 
quarter — and  presupposed  $250  million  an- 
nually thereafter — with  all  of  these  funds 
expressly  Intended  to  help  States  meet  the 
Federal  day  care  staffing  standards  which 
would  have,  under  that  bill,  been  Imposed 
effective  July  1  of  this  year.  The  new  com- 
mittee bin  would  authorize  a  full  9:i75  mil- 
lion for  the  17  months  ending  September  30. 
1977,  at  the  same  time  that  It  would  suspend 
the  Federal  standards  at  l.ssue  for  that  same 
period.  Needless  to  say,  this  provision  falls 
on  Its  own  logic.  This  bill  would  both  delay 
the  potential  problem  Inherent  In  Imposi- 
tion of  rigid  Federal  day  care  standards, 
thereby  apparently  obviating  the  need  for 
additional  Federal  funding,  but  would  then 
authorize  more  than  a  third  of  a  bUllon  dol- 
lars In  new  Federal  spending  during  the 
stispenslon  period. 

Proponents  of  this  provision  may  argue 
that  the  funds  are  intended  to  help  States 
gear  up  to  meet  the  Federal  standards  when 
they  would  be  relmposed  on  October  1.  1977, 
should  this  bill  be  enacted.  Yet  the  stand- 
ards may  well  be  greatly  amended  before 
that  date  as  a  result  of  the  findings  of  a 
Department  study  of  their  appropriateness 
(which  was  mandated  under  P.L.  93-647).  a 
study  due  to  be  completed  early  In  1077.  Even 
If  the  States  do  not  ultimately  win  the  right 
to  set  their  own  day  care  staffing  standards. 
It  makes  no  sense  whatsoever  to  invest  $375 
million  of  Federal  taxpayer  funds  at  this 
point  to  lead  States  toward  implementation 
of  standards  which  have  not  even  been 
written. 

Third,  the  Usue  of  State  fiexlblllty  In  the 
administration  of  the  title  XX  program  The 
Committee's  "compromise"  bill,  like  the 
vetoed  H.R.  9803,  would  Introduce  the  con- 
cept of  categorical  funding  Into  the  title  XX 
program  by  earmarking  the  $375  million  In 
new  funds  It  would  provide  for  a  narrow  pur- 
pose  and  establishing  a  special  matching  rate 
for  that  purpose  This  provision  Is  directly 
counter  to  the  fundamental  nature  of  the 
title  XX  program  As  the  President  noted  In 
his  H  R  9803  veto  message,  such  a  provision 
would  undermine  the  hard-won  freedom  of 
the  States  and  the  voluntary  sector  to  deter- 
mine both  the  form  and  content  of  the  serv- 
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lees  they  wish  to  provide  according  to  their 
own  sense  of  priorities. 

Once  again,  we  strongly  urge  that  the 
Congress  not  seek  to  push  the  Feder.-U  Gov- 
ernment and  the  States  In  the  direction 
that  either  the  vetoed  H.R,  9803,  or  this  .so- 
called  "compromise"  bill,  would  take  the  title 
XX  .services  program,  I  urge  the  Conpress  to 
simply  extend  the  moratorium  on  enforce- 
ment of  Federal  day  care  standards  until 
October  1.  1976.  and  to  enact  the  President '.s 
title  XX  block  grant  propo.sal,  S,  3061, 

Should  HJl.  I24.'i5  emerge  from  the  Con- 
gress In  a  form  which  fails  to  address  ade- 
quately the  major  Issues  I  have  outlined 
here.  I  would  have  no  choice  but  to  recom- 
mend that  It  be  vetoed. 

We  are  advised  by  the  Office  of  Manage- 
ment and  Budget  that  there  Is  no  objection 
to  the  presentalon  of  this  letter,  and  that 
enactment  of  H,R.  12455  would  not  be  In 
accord  with  the  President's  program. 
Sincerely, 

Marjorie  Lynch, 

Under  Secretary. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  We  are  faced  with  some 
una'^ual,  arbitrar>',  and  unnecessary 
regulations  being  imposed  on  the  day 
care  centers,  that  will  go  into  effect  un- 
le.ss  the  centers  are  postponed.  This  bill 
does  that. 

Where  I  part  company  with  the  bill  is 
that  the  States  are  given  $375  million 
more  for  day  care.  Originally  the  bill  was 
supposed  to  give  them  that  money  to 
comply  with  Federal  regulations. 

This  bill  suspends  the  Federal  regula- 
tions, so  that  argtnnenl  is  no  good.  Then 
the  argument  was  advanced,  "Let  us  give 
away  $375  million  to  improve  the  stand- 
ards of  day  care." 

The  social  services  program  got  out  of 
hand  once  beforr  Con;Trf.s.s  put  a  ceiling 
on  it  of  $2.5  billion.  This  would  e.xceed 
that  ceiling  by  $375  million. 

Mr.  President,  I  send  to  Uie  desk  an 
amendment  and  ask  for  its  immediate 
consideration. 

Tlie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  Ncbraslca  i.Mr  CrRTis), 
for  himself,  Mr.  Barilett.  and  Mr  Bkll- 
MON,  proposes  an  amendment  as  foUows: 

On  page  2,  strike  out  line  13  and  all  that 
follows  down  through  line  8  on  page  7. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
myself  2  minuteR  on  tiic  amendment. 

This  amendment  would  strike  out  the 
$375  million  lor  day  rnre  centers,  the 
$375  million  which  would  go  o\er  tlie  $2.5 
billion  now  provided  for  social  services. 
It  cannot  be  justified;  it  is  done  in  the 
face  of  a  tremendous  deficit;  and  it 
breaks  the  ceiling  on  social  services.  Up 
to  now  we  have  had  a  ceiling  of  $2.5 
billion. 

Considerable  latitude  i,s  given  to  the 
States  to  allocate  that  money.  If  this 
proposal  passes,  there  will  be  other  re- 
quests to  break  that  ceiling  for  other 
social  service  programs, 

Mr  President,  thi.s  is  very  serious.  It 
is  going  to  be  interesting  to  see  the  re- 
actions of  the  Committee  on  the  Budget. 
Here  is  something  new;  a  proposal  to 
exceed  a  ceiling,  and  do  it  with  borrowed 
money. 

Mr  President,  I  yield  the  remaining  3 
minutes  on  my  amendment  to  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Oklah,oma  'Mr. 
Barti.ett  I ,  a  coauthor  of  the  amendment 


together  with  Senator  Bellmon  and  now 
Senator  Helms, 

Mr,  B.'VRTLETT,  Mr.  President.  I 
thank  the  di.-tingui'^hed  Senator  from 
Nebra.'ska,  and  compiimcnt  him  on  this 
amendirent. 

The  question  of  day  care  center  staff- 
ing standards  is  again  before  the  Senate. 
This  problem  of  simple  regulatory  re- 
form has  been  one  of  the  more  difficult 
matters  that  has  faced  the  Senate  this 
session,  A  ma.^ority  of  the  Members  have 
mad'"  statements  concerning  the  control 
of  big  government  and  the  Interference 
by  Government  regulatorv-  agencies  in 
the  even-day  lives  of  citizens  of  this 
countr\-;  but  when  we  have  been  con- 
fronted With  the  opportunity  to  elimi- 
nate a  group  of  totally  unnecessary  and 
un.'=upported  day  care  staffiing  stand- 
ards, we  have  been  woefully  inadequate. 

We  are  here  again  today  for  the  third 
time  in  4  months,  trying  to  resolve  this 
.situation;  but  again,  we  lack  logic  in  our 
methods  H,R,  12455,  in  part,  seeks  to 
post]xine  the  tiile  XX  staffing  standards 
to  October  1.  1977.  which  is  a  viable  al- 
ternative, and  one  that  I  have  supported 
both  through  legislation  that  I  earlier 
introduced,  and  through  an  amendment 
that  I  later  offered  to  H.R.  9803  when  it 
was  being  considered  on  January  29, 
1976. 

The  preferable  solution  would  be  to 
eliminate  completely  the  standards  be- 
cau.se  there  i.s  no  proven  need  for  their 
existence,  in  that,  the  States  each  have 
repulation.s  uiider  wiiicli  day  care  centers 
have  been  operating  for  a  number  of 
years.  By  again  delaying  the  standards, 
the  Senate  may  well  be  faced  with  this 
question  a  filth,  sixth,  or  seventh  time; 
and  this  waste  of  precious  time  can  be 
ill-afforded. 

However.  I  have  supported  this  solu- 
tion as  one  aUernative,  The  postpone- 
ment wUl  at  least  allow  a  full,  complete 
and  adequate  analysis  of  staffing  stand- 
ards to  be  made.  Tliis  is  the  analysis  that 
was  missing  when  the  regulations  were 
first  pi'omulgaled.  The  various  special- 
ists, organizauons.  and  priviite  citizens 
will  have  an  opportunity  to  assist  in 
developing  satisfactory  guidelines  dur- 
ing the  delay  period;  and  hopefully,  a 
satisfactory  result  will  be  obtained. 

Tlie  matter  which  doe?  concern  me 
about  H  R.  12455  is  the  $375  million  au- 
thoiized  by  the  committee  to  be  spent 
during  this  delayed  period.  This  is  to  be 
used  by  the  States  to  accelerate  their 
progress  toward  some  unknown  goal.  It 
is  as  if  we  are  to  ignore  the  fact  that  the 
intention  of  the  deferi'al  is  to  provide 
the  time  to  develop  practical  alterna- 
tives. V.''e  are  asked  to  be  totally  fiscally 
irresponsible,  another  practice  which  ha? 
been  decried  not  only  in  this  Chamber 
but  by  tlie  public  at  large,  the  public 
that  must  pay  the  taxes  and  suffer  the 
effect  of  incieased  Federal  borrowing  to 
.support  the  expanding  debt. 

We  fall  into  the  same  practice  that 
initiated  tlie  original  argument  over  title 
XX  staffing  standards,  acting  before  all 
of  the  facts  are  before  us,  HEW  promul- 
gated the  standards  without  quantifiable 
data,  and  now  "-e  purpose  to  spend  blind- 
ly precious  dollars  toward  an  unknowTi 


ob.iective.  We  do  not  have  the  need  to 
justify  the  expenditure  of  $375  million. 
There  Ls  absolutely  no  reason  for  any 
appropriation  in  this  bill.  This  biU 
authorizes  an  appropriation  for  nothing. 

A  simple  solution  again  presents  itself. 
The  Senate  can  adopt  the  deferred  date 
and.  at  the  same  time,  delete  the  $375 
million. 

Viable  solutions  have  been  previously 
offered  by  Senator  Pack-wood  and  my- 
self, but  they  were  not  accepted.  This 
bill,  with  a  corrective  amendment,  can  be 
a  sign  to  the  people  of  each  of  our 
States  that  we  are  serious  about  our 
public  utterances  to  decrease  the  effect 
of  the  Federal  Government  on  indi\idual 
private  lives.  I.  therefore,  encourage  my 
colleagues  to  support  this  amendment 
offered  by  Senator  Citrtis  to  delete  the 
ncne.ssential  fuiiding  during  the  17- 
nionth  delay, 

Mr.  President,  this  proposal  tends  to 
keep  in  the  bill  the  funding,  which  is 
really  funding  for  nothing.  It  is  funding 
for  a  proposal  that  has  been  postponed 
until  September  30.  1977.  The  staffing 
standards  would  not  go  into  effect  until 
after  that  date,  and  yet  the  funding  for 
the  staffing  standards,  which  at  one  time 
were  proposed  to  go  into  effect  right  away 
and  otherwise  would  be  in  effect  now. 
would  need  the  money.  But  row  we  are 
willing  to  spend  this  amount  of  money 
for  nothing. 

I  do  compliment  the  com.mitt^^  for  de- 
ciding to  at  least  postpone  the  require- 
ments for  staffing  until  September  30  of 
next  year,  I  am  sorr%'  that  they  did  not 
just  delete  the  Federal  requirements  from 
the  bill,  so  that  Congress  could  consider 
what  requirements  would  be  e.-^sential 
after  the  study  is  completed  at  some 
period  in  1977. 

I  think  it  is  most  important  that  we 
do  not  break  the  ceiling  of  $2.5  billion, 
that  we  do  not  exceed  that  limit,  but  I 
do  think  that  we  look  sort  of  silly  a^  a 
deliberative  body  to  keen  in  this  bill  the 
funding  for  a  program  that  has  been 
postponed  until  after  September  30.  1977. 
.\i  a  time  when  our  deficits  have  been 
breaking  records  ever>'  year,  at  a  time 
when  we  can  .see  inflation  really  causing 
great  trouble  to  this  Nation,  we  decide 
to  postpone  a  proarram.  pnd  yet  fund  it 
anj^way,  I  would  say  with  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Virginia,  that  does 
not  make  much  sense  to  this  Senator, 
and  I  do  not  believe  it  is  going  to  make 
much  sense  to  the  citizens  of  this 
country, 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  Mr.  President,  when 
we  had  the  bill  with  the  original  Federal 
staffing  standards  in  it,  no  one  was  argu- 
ing tliere  was  not  a  need  for  money  for 
day  cai-e  at  the  local  level  The  argument 
was  whether  or  not  we  should  impose 
the  Federal  standards  on  the  local  level. 
By  and  large  a  study  made  by  the  Sen- 
ate Finance  Committ.ee  proved  that  they 
needed  the  money  for  day  care.  All  we 
did  was  say.  "Here  is  the  money,  ve  will 
get  rid  of  the  Federal  standards  If  you 
want  to  make  day  care  centers,  you  de- 
cide whether  you  want  two  centers  with 
lower  staffing  ratios,  or  one  with  higher 
ratios.  If  you  need  two  in  an  urban  area 
and  one  in  a  rural  area,  you  decide.  Here 
is  the  money." 
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There  are  about  a  do^n  different 
social  service  functions  the  money  can 
be  spent  for.  If  the  State  cfoes  not  want 
It  for  day  care,  they  can  use  it  for  some 
ottier  social  service  function- 

The  cap  of  $2  5  billion  for  social  serv- 
ices was  placed  some  3  yaars  ago.  We 
have  had  almast  35  percint  inflation 
since  that  time.  j 

There  is  no  magic  in  tlat  number. 
There  is  no  reason  why  sMlal  services 
should  be  frozen  at  that  letel  when  all 
other  Government  expenditures  have 
risen,  sometimes  higher  thafi  the  infla- 
tionary rate  and  sometime.i  in  keeping 
with  it. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The  Sen- 
ators  2  minutes  have  explrtd 

Mr.  PACKWOOD  Mr.  Presklmt,  will 
the  Senator  yield  me  1  additional 
minute? 

Mr  CURTIS.  I  yield  thP  Senator  1 
additional  minute 

Mr  P.^CKWOOD.  All  I  ftm  saying  is 
that  the  same  money  thai  was  in  the 
previous  bill  Is  in  this  bill  The  same  need 
for  day  care  that  exi.sted  bejfore  the  pre- 
vious bill  was  vetoed  and  fce  veto  sus- 
tained is  in  this  bill.  T 

All  we  are  doing  now  %  saying  we 
are  not  going  to  Impose  the  Mederal  man- 
datory standards,  on  the  Stales.  "Use  the 
money  instead,  Mr  State  anfl  Mrs.  State, 
as  you  want  for  your  day  cape  needs." 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  Pre.sidant.  I  ask  for 
the  yeas  and  nays  on  the  apiendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Is  there  a 
suflBcient  second?  There  14  a  sufficient 
second 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  otdered. 

Mr  MONDALE  Mr  President,  I  yield 
bark  llie  remainder  of  my  time. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
willing  to  yield  bacJc  the  wmalnder  of 
by  time  on  the  amendment 

Mr  MONDALE.  I  yield  b.i.k  'he  re- 
mainder of  my  time  on  the  iiinrii.iment. 

The  PRESIDING  OH-'ICSli  .\\\  time 
on  the  amendment  is  yieUicd  ba  k  The 
question  is  on  aKreeinik:  Ui  Mm-  iunend- 
ment  of  the  Senator  from  Nebrabka.  The 
yeas  and  nays  have  been  ordered . 

The  clerk  will  call  thT'  tmII 

Tlie  legLslative  clerk  railed  the  roll. 

Mr  ROBERT  C.  BYHD  I  announce 
that  the  Senator  from  'I'vx.i.s  Mr,  Bent- 
sen  I ,  the  Senator  from  North  Dakota 
(Mr.  BuRDicK'.  the  Senator  from  Idaho 
<Mr.  Church  >,  the  Senator  from  Michi- 
gan <Mr.  Philip  .\  Hart',  tiie  Senator 
from  Maine  (Mr.  Hathaway),  the  Sena- 
tor from  Hawaii  (Mr.  Inouyj:*,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Wyoming  (Mr.  McGee',  the 
Senator  from  New  Mexico  (Mr.  Mon- 
TOYA»,  the  Senator  from  Utah.  Mr 
Mess  1 .  the  Senator  from  Rhode  Lsland 
I  Mr.  P.xsTORE'.  the  Senator  fnnr.  .-Ma- 
bama  'Mr  Spakkman  ' .  t;ie  :M-iia' •  :  ::n;;. 
California  (Mr  Ttjnney'.  tlir  .s.-iitor 
from  Indiana  Mr.  Bayh  1 .  the  Sti.ator 
from  Kentucky  (Mr  Huddi,  jston)  ,  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana  'Mr.  Johnston). 
the  Senator  from  Arkansas  (Mr.  Mc- 
Clellan*.  the  Senator  from  rJew  Hamp- 
shire (Mr.  McIntyrei.  the  abnator  from 
North  Carolina  (Mr.  MoRG/»t<t,  and  the 
Senator  from  Connecticut  :  'Mr,  Ribi- 
coFF»   are  necessarily  absent 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present 
and    voting,    the    Senator    from    Rhode 


Island  (Mr.  Pastore).  and  the  Senator 
from  Connecticut  (Mr.  Ribicofd  would 
each  vote  "nay". 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  amiounce  that  the 
Senator  from  Tennessee  '  Mr.  Baker  ' . 
the  Senator  from  Maryland  (Mr.  BealD  , 
the  Senator  from  Oklahoma  'Mr.  Bell- 
MON).  the  Senator  from  Tennessee  (Mr. 
Brock),  the  Senator  from  New  York 
(Mr.  BUCKLEY',  the  Senator  from  Ore- 
gon (Mr.  HATFIELD',  the  Senator  from 
Illinois  (Mr.  Percy)  .  the  Senator  from 
Delaware  'Mr  Roth>,  the  Senator  from 
Alaska  (Mr.  Stevens',  the  Senator  from 
Ohio  'Mr.  Taft).  and  the  Senator  from 
North  Dakota  (Mr  Young)  are  neces- 
sarily absent. 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  20. 
nays  50,  as  follows: 

IRoIlcall  Vote  No.   187  Leg.) 
YEAS— 20 


Alien 

Oarn 

Proxmlre 

Bartlett 

Ooldwater 

Scott. 

Byrd. 

Orlffln 

Wi.llam  L 

Harry  F..  Jr. 

Hansen 

Stennts 

CurtU 

Helms 

Thurmond 

Domenlcl 

Hruska 

Tower 

Eastland 

LaxaU 

Fannin 

McClure 
NAYS— 50 

Abourezic 

Gravel 

MuBkle 

B;den 

Hart.  Gary 

Neison 

Brooke 

Hartke 

Nitnn 

Bumpers 

Haskell 

Packwood 

Byrd.  Robert  C 

Hoiilngs 

Pehrsoii 

Cannon 

Humphrey 

Pell 

Case 

Jackaon 

Randolph 

ChUes 

Javits 

Bcbwelker 

Clark 

Kennedy 

.Scott.  Hugh 

Cranston 

Leahy 

Stafford 

Culver 

Long 

Stevenson 

Dole 

Ma-Knuaon 

Stone 

DurUn 

Uansfleld 

Symington 

Eaglaton 

Mulh:a8 

Talmadge 

Fong 

McOovern 

Weicker 

Pord 

Metcalf 

Williams 

aienn 

Mondale 

NOT  VOTING — 30 

Baker 

Hatfleld 

Mo»s 

Bayb 

Hathaway 

Pas  lore 

Beall 

Huddieaton 

Percy 

Bellmon 

Inouye 

Riblcoff 

Bentsen 

Johnston 

Roth 

Brock 

McClellan 

Sparkman 

Buckley 

McOee 

Stevens 

Burdick 

Mi-Intyre 

Taft 

Church 

Mnntoya 

Tunney 

Hart,  Philip  A. 

Morgan 

Young 

So  Mr.  Curtis'  amendment  was  re- 
jected. 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President,  I  think 
we  are  ready  for  third  reading. 

Mr.  JAVITS  and  Mr.  CURTIS  ad- 
dressed the  Chair 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President,  I  wlU 
yield  after  third  reading. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President.  I  have  5 
minutes. 

Mr.  MONDALE.  May  we  have  third 
reading? 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Are  we  going  to  have  a 
rollrall  vote  on  pa.ssage'^ 

Mr    \VP:ICKER.  No. 

Mr  ..lAVITS.  Then.  I  do  not  mind. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Tlie  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  committee 
amendment 

The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 
to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  the  engrossment  of  the  amend- 
ment and  the  third  reading  of  the  bill. 

The  amendment  was  ordered  to  be  en- 
grossed and  the  bill  to  be  read  a  third 
time. 

The  bUl  was  read  the  third  time. 


Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
briefly  at  this  point  to  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  Budget  Committee. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President.  I  have  a 
complete  statement  on  the  budgetary 
implications  of  this  bill,  most  of  which 
I  discussed  earlier  this  year  when  the  bill 
fin^t  passed  and  at  the  time  of  the  at- 
tempted override. 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  Mr.  President,  it  us  ex- 
tremely important  that  this  body  hear 
the  chairman  of  the  Budget  Committee 
on  the  proposed  legislation. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator's point  is  well  taken.  Senators  will 
kindly  clear  tlie  aisles  and  resume  their 
seats.  The  Senate  will  be  In  order. 

Mr  MUSKIE.  I  thank  the  Chair,  and  I 
thank  the  Senator  from  Arkansas. 

I  will  not  repeat  at  this  time  the  .state- 
ments I  made  earlier  this  year  twice,  ex- 
cept to  remind  the  Senate  that  this  pro- 
gram deliberately  was  included  in  the 
second  concurrent  resolution  by  the  .Sen- 
ate Budget  Committee  and  consid'T-'d  in 
the  conference  on  the  second  concur- 
rent resolution  So  there  i.s  no  que.stion 
that  it  was  covered  by  the  second  con- 
current resolution,  which  applies  \o  the 
remainder  of  this  fiscal  year 

The  next  point  I  shall  make  ha.s  to  do 
with  the  IPTT  concurrent  resolution  .\s 
I  think  most  of  my  colleagues  are  aware 
or  are  becoming  aware,  the  Senate 
Budeet  Commit te<>  has  requested  that  a 
hold  be  placed  on  all  new  entitlement 
leplslatlon.  a.s  provided  under  the  Budget 
Act  that  ha-s  been  re;>orted  to  the  Sen- 
ate, until  the  ai'Proprlate  standing  com- 
mittees report  to  the  Senate  on  their 
suballocations  of  new  budget  authority 
and  outlays  which  are  part  of  the  cros.s- 
waik  by  which  the  Senate  can  enforce  the 
first  concurrent  resolution  on  the  budget 
for  fiscal  year  1977 

We  did  not  have  that  kind  of  instru- 
ment available  t(  us  In  f^.scal  1976,  It  is 
available  now.  beraii.sp  we  have  ceilings 
on  the  17  functions  of  the  budget.  It  l8 
an  Important  one.  one  I  would  not  want 
to  see  treated  casually  or  bypassed.  It  is 
for  that  rea.son  that  I  have  delayed  con- 
sideration of  this  bill  until  we  could  re- 
solve the  problem  from  the  point  of  view 
of  the  Committee  on  France. 

The  Committ.ee  on  Finance  ha,^  not 
been  able,  because  of  Its  preoccupation 
with  its  tax  bill,  to  file  its  crosswalk  Ar- 
ures  with  the  Senate  But  it  has  offered 
t^  commit  Itself  to  a  prcx-edure  which 
I  think  1.S  acceptable  from  the  point  of 
view  of  the  Commttt.ee  on  the  r>udfet 
I  have  dlscassed  that  with  Senator  Bfm- 
MON.  who  Ls  the  ranking  Republican  The 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Finance 
ha-s  agreed  to  deduct  the  amount  of  new 
budget  authority  in  outlays  contained  In 
this  bill  from  the  allocation  made  by  the 
budget  conference  report  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Finance  With  that  commitment. 
I  am  satisfied  that  the  objective  of  the 
Budget  Act  with  respect  to  this  point  Ls 
belnc  served  I  am  persuaded  that  the 
Committee  on  Finance  will  file  Its  cross- 
walk figures  on  the  remainder  of  its 
function  in  due  course,  as  will  other 
committees. 

Incidentally.  I  urge  other  committees 
to  do  so  as  rapidly  as  possible. 

Mr.    President,    H  R.    12455    i.s    a    bill 
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which  includes  both  changes  In  eligibility 
for  social  services  funded  under  title  XX 
of  the  Social  Security  Act  and  funding 
to  provide  improved  child  care  under 
the  same  title.  Only  the  child  care  pro- 
visions In  the  bill  have  direct  budgetary 
impact,  and  it  ts  to  those  provisions  that 
I  will  address  my  remarks. 

On  J-nuary  29.  1976.  the  Senate  pa.ssed 
H.R.  &8(i3.  a  Dill  wiiich  provided  suffi- 
cient funding  to  defray  the  costs  of  the 
new  standards,  promulgated  by  HEW  in 
1968  and  enacted  in  the  Social  Services 
.^niendmeiUs  of  1974  to  be  effective  Oc- 
tober 1,  1975  The  effective  date  had  been 
postponed  mitil  February  1,  1976  and 
the  purpo.se  of  H.R.  9803  was  to  allow 
da-  care  providers  to  comply.  On  April  6, 
1976.  the  President  vetoed  H.R.  9803 
because  he  disagreed  with  the  specific 
staflinp   ratios  proposed. 

The  bill  we  are  considering  today  fur- 
tlier  suspends  compliance  until  October 
1.  1977.  in  anticipation  of  an  ongoing 
HEW  study  which,  according  to  the  ad- 
ministration, will  determine  more  appro- 
priate stafBng  standards.  At  the  same 
time,  however,  this  bill  includes  entitle- 
ments of  up  to  $62  million  in  fiscal  year 
1976.  $62  million  in  tlie  transition  quar- 
ter, and  a  full  year  entitlement  of  up 
to  $250  million  for  fiscal  year  1977  to 
support  those  States,  including  my  own, 
where  day  care  providers  have  attemp-ted 
to  move  voluntarily  toward  the  recom- 
mended stafLng  ratios,  and  to  provide 
sufficient  fimds  to  allow  day  care  pro- 
viders in  other  States  to  do  the  same. 
Willie  compliance  with  the  more  contro- 
versial StafBng  standards  will  be  volun- 
tary, the  funds  included  in  this  bill  are 
also  Intended  to  defray  the  costs  of  safe- 
tj'.  sanitation,  and  facility  standards  that 
were  also  promult^uted  b>  HEW  and 
mandated  in  the  Social  Services  Amend- 
ments of  1974. 

In  view  of  the  current  economic  .sit- 
uation, it  is  unreasonable  to  expert  that 
the  Federal  Government  can  encourage 
the  adoption  of  improved  ."^tafJinB.  sani- 
tation, safety,  and  facility  standards 
without  providing  sufBcient  funds  to 
cover  its  fair  share  of  the  added  costs 
to  current  day  care  providers.  It  wa.s 
with  this  viev.-  in  mind  that  the  Senate 
Budget  Committee  included  sufficient 
amoimts  both  in  the  second  concurrent 
resolution  for  fiscal  year  1976  and  the 
first  concurrent  resolution  for  fiscal  year 
1977  to  cover  the  costs  of  this  bill. 

There  is  anotlier  aspect  of  the  budget 
process  which  I  also  wish  to  discuss  in 
relation  to  this  measure. 

As  my  colleagues  are  aware,  the  Sen- 
ate Budget  Committee  has  requested 
that  a  "hold"  be  placed  on  all  new  en- 
titlement legislation  that  has  been  re- 
ported to  the  Senate  until  the  appropri- 
ate standinp  committ<?es  report  to  the 
Senate  on  their  suballocations  of  new 
budget  authority  and  outlays  which  are 
part  of  the  "crosswalk"  by  which  the 
Senate  can  enforce  the  first  concurrent 
resolution  on  the  budget  for  fiscal  1977, 
Senate  Concurrent  Resolution  109. 

Specifically,  section  302*  a)  of  the 
Budget  Act  requires  that  the  joint  ex- 
planatoiA-  statement  accompanying  a 
conference  report  on  a  concurrent  res- 
olution on  the  budget  Include  an  esti- 


mated allocation  of  the  appropriate 
levels  of  total  budget  outlays  and  total 
new  budget  authority  among  each  com- 
mittee of  the  Senate  which  hu.'^  .lurisdic- 
tion  over  bills  providing  such  new  budget 
authority.  Tliese  allocations  to  the 
standing  committees  were  made  in  the 
joint  explanatory  statement  accom- 
panying the  first  concurrent  resolution 
on  the  budget  for  fiscal  1D77,  pa.ssed  by 
the  Senate  on  May  12. 

Section  302(b)  of  the  Budget  Act  pro- 
'-ides  that  each  standing  committee  of 
the  Senate  with  jurisdiction  over  spend- 
ing legislation  siiall  subdivide  its  alloca- 
tion of  new  budget  authoi'ity  and  outlays 
among  its  subcomm.itt^es  or  among  pro- 
grams over  which  it  has  jurisdiction  and 
further  subdivide  the  amount  with  re- 
spect to  each  subcommittee  or  proeram 
between  controllable  amounts  and  all 
other  amounts.  The  Budget  Act  then  re- 
quires that  "each  such  committee  shall 
promptly  report  to  its  House  the  subdivi- 
sions made  by  it  pursuant  to  this  sub- 
section." 

These  reports  by  the  standing  com- 
mittees to  the  Senate  are  absolutely  cru- 
cial to  the  success  of  the  congressional 
budget  proce,'-.s.  They  are  important  for 
at  least  two  purposes; 

First,  the  reports  will  provide  the  in- 
formation neces.sary  to  .scorekeep  accu- 
rately against  the  targets  established  m 
the  first  concurrent  resolution  and  in- 
sure that  we  adhere  to  these  targets: 
and 

Second,  these  reports  by  the  standing 
committees  are  necessar.'  for  the  Senate 
to  analyze  the  new  entitlement  programs 
reported  by  Uie  standing  committees  to 
determine  whether  they  are  within  the 
budget  targets  of  the  first  concurrent 
resolution  on  the  budget. 

It  is  for  tliese  reasons  that  the  Senate 
should  hold  up  new  entitlement  legis- 
lation until  the  appropriate  standing 
committees  have  submitted  their  reports 
subdividing  the  new  budget  authority 
and  outlays  allocated  to  them  in  the 
conference  report  on  the  first  concur- 
rent resolution  on  the  budget. 

The  bill  pendine  before  the  Senate. 
H.R.  12455.  the  child  care  and  social 
services  programs  bill,  creates  a  new  en- 
titlement for  the  States  to  receive  addi- 
tional Federal  funds  for  the  support  of 
child  day  care  centers.  The  Senate  Fi- 
nance Committee  has  not  as  yet  made  its 
report  to  the  Senate  subdividing  its  allo- 
cated new  budget  authority  and  outlay.s 
among  its  subcommittees  or  programs. 
However,  the  Senate  in  thLs  case  should 
make  an  exception  in  allowing  this  bill 
to  come  up  for  Senate  consideration 
prior  to  receiving  the  crosswalk  report 
of  the  Senate  Finance  Committee  for 
three  reasons,  all  of  which  are  unique. 

First,  the  Senate  has  already  passed 
this  bill  in  substantially  the  same  form 
on  Januar>-  29,  1976.  The  earlier  bill. 
H.R.  9803,  was  vetoed  by  President  Ford 
and  Congress  failed  to  override  the  veto. 
This  bill  thus  arises  as  a  modified  ver- 
sion of  a  bUl  we  have  already  passed. 

Second,  this  bill  is  a  fiscal  1976  bUl 
which  Ls  now  long  overdue  considering 
the  limited  time  still  remaining  in  thi.s 
fiscal  year.  Since  the  Finpnce  Committee 
is  presently  consumed  by  the  markup  of 


the  tax  bill,  which  is  also  an  important 
priority  in  the  first  concurrent  resolu- 
tion lor  fi.scai  1977.  they  have  requested 
that  we  make  an  exception  m  allowing 
this  bill  to  be  considered  since  th^ir 
markup  on  the  tax  bill  wUl  delay  the 
submission  of  tiieir  report  on  the  bud;T?t 
crosswalk  and  thereby  result  in  further 
del.-.y  for  an  already  overdue  bill 

Finally,  the  chairman  of  the  Finance 
Committee  has  agreed  to  deduct  the 
amount  of  new  budget  authority  and  out- 
lays contained  in  this  bill  from  the  al- 
location made  by  the  conferer.ce  report 
on  the  first  concurrent  resolution  for 
fiscal  1977  to  the  Finance  Committee,  I 
would  like  to  point  out  that  tiiis  alloca- 
tion 10  the  Fin.a.nce  Commit  t-c-e  t^jtaled 
$30  bUlion  in  budget  authority  and 
$24.3  billion  m  outlays  for  emitlement 
programs  that  require  appropriations  ac- 
tion. The  distinguished  chairman  of  the 
Finance  Committee,  Senator  Lonc.  has 
agreed  that  the  cost  of  this  bill.  $250 
million  in  budget  authority-  and  outlays 
for  fiscal  year  1977.  wUl  be  deducted  from 
these  allocated  sums  when  the  Finance 
Committee  makes  its  crosswalk  report  to 
the  Senate  subdividing  its  new  budget 
authority  and  outlays  from  the  first 
concurrent  resolution. 

Under  these  circumrt.^nces.  the  Serial c 
.should  consider  H  R  12455  prior  to  the 
submission  of  the  "crosswalk  report"  to 
the  .Scnat*  by  the  Senate  Finance  Com- 
mitt.ee.  There  should  be  no  other  excep- 
tions on  this  matter,  and  we  must  op- 
ix>se  any  other  efforts  to  consider  new 
entitlen-.ents  reported  by  standine  com- 
mittees until  the  standing  committees 
have  reported  to  the  Senate  on  their  sub- 
allocation  of  new  budget  authority  and 
outlays  provided  in  the  joint  explanatory 
statement  accompanying  the  oonference 
report  on  Senate  Concurrent  Resolution 
109. 

I  have  said  that  the  Senator  from 
Oklahoma  agrees  with  me  on  the  pro- 
cedural points  that  are  covered  by  my 
statement.  He  disagrees  with  me  on  the 
substance  or  the  merits  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  BELLMON.  Mr.  President.  I  in- 
tend to  vote  against  H.R.  12455,  the  social 
.services  and  chUd  care  bill  I  am  against 
this  bill  for  its  budget  implications  and 
for  policy  reasons.  This  bUl  Ls  a  revision 
of  H.R.  9803,  which  the  President  vetoed 
April  6.  and  the  Senate  stistained  his 
^•eto  May  5.  One  of  the  major  reasons 
for  the  veto  was  the  imposition  of 
Federal  staffing  standards  for  day  care 
centers  ufwn  all  the  States.  This  move 
has  been  a  controversial  i.ssue  and  a  ma- 
.lor  study  is  underway  at  HEW  to  shed 
some  light  on  this  issue.  The  biU  be- 
fore us  today  wisely  postpones  the  im- 
position of  these  standards  until  Octo- 
ber 1,  1977,  and  by  that  date,  we  should 
presumably  have  the  benefit  of  the  re- 
sults of  this  HEW  study.  Thus,  it  is  hoped 
that  the  standards  will  be  determined 
when  more  facts  are  available  than  is 
the  case  today. 

One  of  my  problems  with  this  bUl  has 
to  do  with  the  fact  that  although  the 
date  for  Imposing  the  standards  has  been 
postponed,  the  money  originaUy  included 
in  the  vetoed  bill  to  help  in  the  imposi- 
tion of  the  standards  has  not  been  post- 
poned. All  of  the  money  in  the  original 
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bill  is  stlL'  in  the  revised  biU  despite  the 
fact  that  the  reason  for  the  funds  has 
been  pushed  out  of  fiscal  year  1978.  Why, 
then,  do  we  still  have  $62  million  in  tliis 
bill  for  fiscal  year  1976,  another  $62  mil- 
lion for  the  transition  quarter,  and  $250 
million  for  fiscal  year  1977?  This  Is  $374 
million  which  is  not  needed,  but  I  can 
guarantee  you  that  if  we  leave  it  in  this 
bill,  somebody  will  find  a  way  to  spend  it. 

It  has  been  suggested  that  the  money 
miglit  be  left  in  the  bill  to  allow  some 
States  to  institute  voluntarily  the  pro- 
posed Federal  standards,  but  that  de- 
feats the  wise  decision  to  postpone  the 
standards  until  we  have  more  facts;  facts 
presumably  generated  in  the  HEW  study. 
I  see  no  justification  for  leaving  the 
money  in  this  bill  when  the  purpose  for 
the  funds  has  been  postponed.  It  takes 
some  rather  convoluted  reasoning  to 
justify  retention  of  the  funds. 

Mr.  President,  I  believe  the  issue  of 
State  flexibility  in  the  administration  of 
the  title  XX  program  of  the  Social  Se- 
curity Act  should  also  be  addressed.  H.R. 
12455  introduces  the  concept  of  cate- 
gorical funding  into  the  title  XX  pro- 
gram. By  earmarking  the  $375  million 
in  new  funds,  It  would  provide  for  a  nar- 
row purpose  and  establishes  a  special 
matching  rate  for  that  purpose.  This  pro- 
vision is  directly  counter  to  tlie  funda- 
mental nature  of  the  title  XX  program. 
As  the  President  noted  In  the  H.R.  9803 
veto  message,  such  a  provision  would  un- 
dermine the  hard-won  freedom  of  the 
States  and  the  voluntary  sector  to  deter- 
mine both  the  form  and  content  of  the 
services  they  wish  to  provide  according 
to  their  own  sense  of  priorities. 

Mr.  Pi-esident,  my  home  State  of  Okla- 
homa has  had  day  care  licensing  stand- 
ards for  the  past  22  years.  Oklahoma's 
standards  have  been  developed  by  ex- 
perts in  the  field  of  child  care,  and  there 
are  presently  being  delivered  quality 
child  care  services  throughout  the  State. 
Oklahoma's  standards  provide  for  a 
chlld-staif  ratio  which  provides  for  a 
high  quality  of  child  care,  but  does  not 
impose  a  child-staff  ratio  which  would 
make  the  availability  of  child  care  serv- 
ices financially  unfeasible. 

Much  has  been  said  aljcut  the  study 
which  HEW  only  now  has  underway  to 
assess  the  appropriateness  of  the  stand- 
ards. This  study  is  due  to  be  completed  hi 
early  1977.  I  believe  it  is  Imperative  that 
Congress  delay  the  funding  for  day  care 
staflSng  standards  until  we  can  determine 
exactly  what  standards  HEW  recom- 
mends. 

Mr.  President,  I  join  In  cosponsorlng 
an  amendment  Introduced  by  Senator 
Curtis  to  delete  the  provisions  of  H.R. 
12455  providing  additional  Federal  fund- 
ing for  child  care  services. 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  WiU  the  Senator 
yield? 

Mr.  \raSKIE.  I  am  happy  to  yield. 

Mr.  BARTLETT  I  ask  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Maine  If  It  Is  not 
correct  that  the  Committee  on  the 
Budget,  including  the  $375  million,  did 
this  for  the  purpose  of  funding  the  Fed- 
eral standards  that  are  postponed  in  thi.s 
bill,  and  therefore  the  $375  million  that 
was  included  by  the  Committee  on  the 
Budget  will  not  be  ased  for  the  purpose 


for  which  the  Committee  on  the  Budget 
included  it,  because  the  standards  are 
Ix)stponed  until  after  September  30, 
1977? 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  The  Committee  on  the 
Budget  assumes  amounts;  It  does  not 
mandate  purposes.  The  amount  that  was 
assumed  on  an  annual  basis  was  $250 
million.  The  amount  of  the  bill,  which  is 
for  18  months,  as  I  understand  it.  is  $375 
million.  So  the  amount  of  the  bill  was 
assimied  specifically. 

Now,  as  I  repeated  over  and  over  again 
in  discussing  budget  resolutions  in  the 
legislature,  we  are  not  a  line-Item  com- 
mittee, so  we  cannot  specify  or  mandate 
the  details  of  legislation. 

I  do  not  know  whether  that  answer 
gets  to  the  point  that  the  Senator  is  rais- 
ing. If  not,  I  wish  the  Senator  would  re- 
peat It. 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  It  did  not  answer  my 
question.  My  question  was.  Was  not  the 
Committee  on  the  Budget  advised  that 
there  would  be  Federal  standards  to  be 
funded  and  that  the  $375  million  that  Is 
in  this  bill  was  made  available  by  the 
Committee  on  the  Budget  for  the  pur- 
pose of  funding  this  program,  the  Fed- 
eral standards  for  day  care  centers? 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Let  me  check  with  my 
own  staff  first. 

I  have  checked  my  own  recollection,  I 
say  to  my  good  friend  from  Oklahoma, 
with  my  own  staff's  as  well  as  checking 
with  the  recollection  of  Senator  Mon- 
dale's  staff,  that  what  was  provided  was 
$250  million  for  social  services,  but  not 
for  any  specific  form  of  social  services 
and  not  specifically  for  this  bill.  As  the 
Senator  will  recall,  last  year,  the  only 
target  we  set  was  an  overall  celling.  ThLs 
year,  we  set  functional  ceilings,  so  to  that 
extent,  this  year's  ceilings  are  some- 
what more  specific.  But  as  to  last  year, 
all  we  approved,  all  we  assumed  Is  $250 
million  for  social  senlce3  and  we  have, 
since  tlie  first  of  this  year — well.  Indeed, 
since  our  consideration  of  the  second 
concurrent  resolution — applied  it  to  this 
bill,  because  this  bill  was  the  bill  that 
was  coming  before  the  Senate  as  a  claim 
agahist  that  amount  of  money  that  had 
been  made  available  for  social  services. 
If  some  other  social  services  bill  had 
come  ahead  of  it,  it  might  well  have  put 
Its  claim  on  that  $250  million  to  the  point 
where  there  would  have  been  no  money 
available  for  this  bill. 

The  same  sort  of  thing  can  happen  In 
any  of  the  functions. 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  WIU  the  Senator 
yield  further? 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President,  my 
time  is  about  gone,  so  I  cannot  yield  fur- 
ther. The  other  side  will  have  to  yield. 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  Will  the  Senator 
yield  further? 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  I  have  no  time. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
myself  2  minutes.  The  hour  Is  late,  and  I 
do  not  want  to  enter  into  a  prolonged 
discussion. 

I  cannot  find  the  explanation  of  the 
distinguished  chairman  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Budget  ver>'  consoling  The 
Item  in  this  bill  is  for  $375  million.  We 
have  a  celling  on  social  services  of  $2.5 
billion  This  goes  over  that.  If.  in  the  fine 


print  of  the  budget  resolution,  it  still 
passes  muster,  it  does  not  stop  tiae  march 
of  reckless  spending,  it  does  not  stop  the 
increased  debt,  it  does  not  stop  the  en- 
largement of  the  welfare  State.  Forty- 
five  cents  out  of  every  dollar  spent  in 
Washington  goes  for  benefits  directly  to 
Individuals  and  we  are  adding  to  that 
today  $375  milhon. 

I  question  no  man  on  how  he  votes.  I 
rise  merely  to  point  out  that  comforting 
statements  coming  from  the  Committee 
on  the  Budget  do  not  necessarily  mean 
that  we  are  getting  the  budget  under  con- 
trol or  that  we  are  reducing  expenditures 
or  we  are  resisting  increasing  expendi- 
tures 

Mr.  IVfUSKIE.  Will  the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr  President,  how  much 
time  do  I  have  left? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Tlie  Sen- 
ator from  Nebraska  still  has  7  minutes 
remaining 

Mr.  JAVTTS.  Mr.  President,  a  parlia- 
mentary inquiry. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Will  the  Senator  >ield 
30  .seconds? 

Mr.  CURTIS.  I  yield  30  seconds  to  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Maine. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  I  assure  the  Senator 
that  the  statements  I  make  to  the  Sen- 
ate are  factual  statements.  They  are  not 
Intended  to  be  comforting  or  discomfort- 
ing. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  They  are  most  dl.<;com- 
fortlng. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  With  respect  to  the  $250 
million  of  budget  authority,  my  staff  es- 
timate that  the  outlay  effect  in  fliLs 
budget  year  will  be  no  more  than  $62 
million  and  that  we  are  under— we  are 
under — the  second  concurrent  resolution 
targets  on  outlays.  I  know  that  the  Sen- 
ator thought  those  targets  were  too  high. 
That  is  another  question.  By  my  function 
Is  to  keep  the  Senate  informed  on  wheth- 
er or  not  we  are  appror^cb.lnt'  or  fxceed- 
ing  the  targets  that  we  .•;et.  Those  an- 
nouncements may  give  discomfort  or 
comfort  to  different  Senators,  but  I  hope 
that,  so  as  far  as  I  am  concerned,  they 
are  as  factual  as  I  ran  make  them 

Mr.  CURTIS.  A  tarpet  Ls  awfully  hard 
to  hit  when  it  Ls  a  mo\'inp  target. 

I  yield  5  minutes  to  the  d  Ls  tin  puis  hed 
Senator  from  New  York  (Mr.  Javits». 

Mr.  JAVITS  Mr.  President,  a  parlia- 
mentary inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator will  state  it. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Do  I  not  have  5  minutes 
of  my  own  reserved? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Tlie  Sen- 
ator is  correct 

Mr.  JAVITS.  So  the  Senator  from 
Nebraska  may  have  more  time  if  he 
wishes  to  use  It. 

Mr.  President.  I  wish  to  lend  my  sup- 
port to  urge  the  passape  of  H  R.  12455, 
for  increased  furrilng  for  Child  Care  and 
Social  Services  programs. 

The  distinguished  chairman  of  the 
Senate  Finance  Committee  (Mr.  Long', 
and  the  other  members  of  that  comniit- 
tee,  especially  Senator  Mondai.e  and  Sen- 
ator Packwood  are  to  be  congratulated 
for  the  expeditious  mann^^r  In  wiilrh  they 
handled  this  much  needed  bill. 

A  feature  of  the  bill  with  which  I  have 
serious  reservations  Is  the  total  elimina- 
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tion  from  the  social  service  law  of  re- 
quirements that  Federal  funding  under 
title  XX  be  limited  to  individuals  with 
Incomes  below  specified  amounts,  and 
the  requirement  that  50  percent  of  Fed- 
eral funding  be  used  for  welfare  recipi- 
ent's. By  allowing  the  States  to  determine 
for  social  services  there  remains  the  con- 
the  income  and  eligibility  requirements 
cern  that  those  most  in  need  of  social 
services  will  be  unable  to  obtain  them. 
Certainly  this  change  will  make  for  less 
restrictions,  paperwork,  and  adminis- 
trative costs,  leaving  more  funds  for  tlie 
actual  deUvery  of  senices,  but  my  con- 
cern is  that  the  elimination  of  the  safe- 
guard that  50  percent  of  these  funds 
must  go  to  poor  people  will  bring  about 
a  redirection  of  priorities 

On  other  hand,  I  recognize  that  some 
of  these  eligibility  stiindards  could  have 
become  an  administrative  nightmare,  in 
which  the  costs  would  far  outweigh  the 
money  spent  for  services. 

S.  21S7 

Last  July  22  I  introduced  S.  2157,  a  bill 
to  abolish  this  unwise  burden  to  senior 
citizens.  S.  2157  is  now  cospon.sored  by 
40  Senators.  H.R.  12455  reflects  our  firm 
conviction  that  the  means  test  require- 
ment should  be  removed  However .  my 
colleagues  should  be  aware  that  the  com- 
mittee bill  constitutes  a  much  broader 
removal  of  eligibility  requirements  than 
that  embodied  in  our  bill.  S.  2157. 

Mr.  President,  the  committee  action 
Includes  the  sweeping  removal  of  Federal 
eligibility  requirements  for  title  XX 
services.  I  am  pleased  that  the  commit- 
tee has  recognized  the  extreme  hard.ship 
In  "means  test"  places  upon  older  Ameri- 
cans seeking  services  under  title  XX. 

However,  while  H.R.  12455  effectively 
abolishes  the  means  test  for  senior 
citizens,  it  likewise  removes  eligibility  re- 
strictions for  all  other  services  under 
title  XX.  I  do  not  believe  such  a  sweep- 
ing change  in  title  XX  is  necessary  to 
accomplish  Improvement  of  senices  to 
senior  citizens.  The  committee  action  has 
Implications  which  have  not  been  ade- 
quately examined.  Will  this  permit  shift- 
ing of  servic&s  by  individual  States  away 
from  those  most  in  need?  Will  such 
broad  removal  of  eligibility  requirements 
encourage  some  States  to  provide  title 
XX  services  based  upon  considerations 
other  than  upon  human  need. 

I  do  not  intend  to  offer  S.  2157  as  a 
substitute  for  the  committt'^  provision, 
but  I  urge  my  colleagues  on  the  commit- 
tee of  conference  carefully  to  examine 
these  issues.  A  more  tempered  approach 
to  tlie  eligibility  problem  may  prove  ac- 
ceptable to  both  the  Hou.se  and  the  Sen- 
ate, abolish  the  means  test,  and  continue 
to  assure  that  title  XX  services  go  to 
those  most  in  need  is  found  in  S.  2157 
I  hope  it  may  be  considered  accordingly 
in  the  conference. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  copy 
of  tlie  bill,  together  with  a  list  of  Its 
sponsors,  be  printed  in  the  Record 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows; 


S.  2157 
A  bUl  to  amend  title  XX  oi  the  Social  Secu- 
rity Act  to  provide  that  no  State  shall  be 
required  to  admlnl.ster  individual  means 
tests  for  provision  of  education,  nutrition, 
transportation,  recreation,  socialization,  or 
a-ssoclated  services  provided  thereunder  to 
groups  of  low-income  individuals  aged 
sixty  or  older 

Be  it  enacted  hy  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Ciyngress  assembled.  That  section 
2002  of  the  Social  Security  Act  l5  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following 
new  subsection-. 

"(c)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  this  title,  none  of  the  liniitatlons  on  pay- 
ments to  States  which  are  contained  In  sub- 
section (a),  and  which  are  based  on  or  ex- 
pressed In  terms  of  an  Individual's  or  family's 
income,  or  an  individual's  or  family's  eligi- 
bility for  aid,  assistance,  or  benefits  under 
another  law  or  program,  shall  apply  with 
respect  to  expenciiiures  made  by  a  Stat«  for 
the  provision  of  education,  nutrition,  trans- 
portation, recreation,  socialization,  or  asso- 
ciated services  to  groups  of  Individuals,  aged 
sixty  or  older,  if  such  groups  are  determined 
by  the  State  (pursuant  to  regulations  pro- 
mulgated by  the  Secretary)  to  be  comprised 
predominantly  of  low-income  Individuals 
aged  sixty  or  older  otherwi.se  eligible  for 
services  under  this  title.  Deiermluatlon  of 
group  eligibility  pursuant  to  this  subsection 
may  be  made  by  the  States  without  the  use 
of  individual  means  tests  or  documentation 
of  individual  income.". 

Sec  2.  The  amendment  made  by  the  first 
section  of  this  Act  shall  be  eJTective  -with 
respect  to  payments  for  quarters  commenc- 
ing after  September  30,  1975,  as  though  it 
had  been  Incorporated  In  title  XX  of  the 
Suclal  Security  Act  at  the  time  of  Its  original 
enactment. 

S.   2157   COSPONSORS 

Senators  Javlts,  Beall,  Schwelker,  Buckley, 
Brooke,  Case,  Stafford,  Percy.  Thurmond, 
I.axalt,  Scott  (Hugh),  Brock,  Dole,  Gold- 
water,  Mathlas,  Taft. 

Senators  William^.  Riblcoff.  Humphrey, 
Pell.  Jackson.  Eagleton,  Randolph,  Kennedy, 
Hathaway,  Montoya,  Hartke,  Abourezk.  Mag- 
nuson.  Domenici.  HolUngs,  Culver,  Gravel, 
McGovern,  Church,  Hart  (PhUlp),  Mclntyre, 
Clark,  DurJtln,  'W'eicker. 

FINANCE 

Senators  Dole,  Brock,  Rlblcoff,  Hathaway, 
Hartke,  Gravel. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  After  negotiation  with 
members  of  the  Committee  on  Finance, 
that  problem  has  been  dealt  ■with  in  this 
bill.  It  is  very  important  that  the  Senate 
understand  precisely  what  we  are  doing. 
What  ha-s  happened  is  that  instead  of 
making  a  group  test  for  these  centers 
for  the  aged  or  making  some  other  dis- 
position of  the  problem,  the  Committee 
on  Finance  has  simply  lifted  all  such 
limitations  and  simply  left  it  to  each 
State  to  determine  them  on  its  own.  I 
think,  Mr.  Pi'esident,  that  that  disposi- 
tion has  certain  dangers  which  depend 
upon  each  State. 

It  was  with  deep  regret  that  I  was  out 
of  the  countrv'  on  ofiBcial  Senate  Foreign 
Relations  Committee  assignment  when 
the  vote  on  H.R.  9803 — the  day  care 
override — occurred,  which  I  would  have 
supported. 

Tlie  debates  on  the  previous  legisla- 
tion fully  expounded  on  the  need  for  ad- 
ditional funds  for  day  care. 

Compromise  is  a  vital  part  of  the  leg- 


islative process.  Tlie  changes  contem- 
plated in  H.R.  12455  are  also  the  result 
of  this  process.  By  earmarking  $125  mil- 
lion for  the  remainder  of  fiscal  year  1976 
and  the  transitional  quarter,  and  $250 
million  for  fiscal  year  1977  this  legisla- 
tion goes  far  in  providing  quahty  day 
care  for  the  millions  of  children  who 
need  this  service.  It  wiU  enable  more 
mothers  who  desire  or  find  it  necessary* 
to  work  to  be  able  to  do  so.  I  have  been 
a  supporter  of  the  Federal  interagency 
day  care  requirements,  because  I  be- 
lieve that  there  must  be  quality  day  care 
centers  that  meet  proper  standards  of 
health  and  safety,  and  also  that  chil- 
dren receive  adequate  personal  atten- 
tion. I  realize  that  the  child-staff  ratios 
were  the  most  controversial  of  these 
standards.  The  resulting  compromise  of 
postponing  the.se  child-staff  ration  for 
childrer.  6  months  to  6  years  until  Octo- 
ber 1977  when  the  Department  of 
Health.  Education,  and  Welfare  study  on 
the  appropriateness  of  these  standards 
vill  be  available  is  a  reasonable  response. 
It  should  be  emphasized  that  the  health 
and  safety  st.andards  will  remain  in 
effect. 

For  example,  the  safeguard  that  50 
I->ercent  of  the  funds  must  go  to  poor 
people  has  been  taken  out.  That  may 
bring  about  in  given  States  a  redirection 
of  priorities. 

After  considering  the  matter  very  care- 
fully I  came  to  the  conclusion  that  the 
dangers  and  the  advantages  were  just 
about  evenly  balanced.  But  the  House 
has  a  different  view  from  that  of  the 
Finance  Committee,  and  so  this  matter 
will  come  up  in  conference. 

Therefore,  rather  than  to  seek  to 
amend  the  bill,  because  I  would  like  to 
compliment  the  chairman  and  Senator 
MoNDALE,  Senator  Pack'wood,  Senator 
RiBicoFF,  and  other  colleagues  on  mak- 
ing some  disposition — it  may  not  be  the 
way  I  would  have  done  it — ^but.  none- 
theless, they  made  some  disposition  of  a 
very  trying  issue  to  so  many  Senators, 
and  I  do  think  they  ought  to  consider 
should  they  meet  the  problem  as  some 
hard  rock  in  conference,  the  solution  of 
S.  2157,  which  is  to  place  qualification 
on  a  group  basis  rather  than  on  an  indi- 
vidual basis,  gain  at  the  option  of  the 
State. 

It  seems  to  me  that  v.'ould  give,  per- 
haps, a  greater  assurance  than  the 
blanket  withdrawal  of  eligibility  require- 
ments insofar  as  State  permissiveness  Is 
concerned  in  this  bill.  But  again  I  would 
like  to  say  to  Senator  Long  that,  knowing 
the  problems  of  arriving  at  compromises, 
he  undoubtedly  did  the  very  best  he 
could. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  \ield? 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Of  course. 

Mr.  LONG.  I  thank  the  Senator  for 
his  kind  words.  His  suggestion  will 
certainly  be  considered  in  conference. 

The  bill  H.R.  12455.  as  reported  by  the 
Committee  on  Finance,  deals  with  two 
urgent  problems  which  the  States  are 
currently  facing  in  their  attempts  to 
run  the  social  services  program  under 
the  new  legislation  which  became  effec- 
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tlve  In  October  of  last  year.  The  new 
legislation  was  born  out  of  the  contro- 
versy over  regulations  issued  in  1973  by 
the  Department  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare  which  were  projierly  ob- 
jected to  as  unduly  limiting  the  flexibil- 
ity of  the  States  In  the  administration 
of  their  social  service  programs.  It  was 
believed  and  intended  that  the  new  law 
would  give  the  States  the  fiexibllity  they 
needed.  In  two  areas,  however,  child  care 
and  eligibility  for  services,  the  new  law 
has  decreased  rather  than  increased 
State  flexibility. 

In  the  case  of  eligibility  for  social 
services,  the  approach  of  the  Senate  in 
considering  legislation  in  1974  was  to 
allow  the  States  the  widest  possible  lati- 
tude. The  legislation  adopted  by  the 
House  and  agreed  to  In  conference,  how- 
ever, placed  a  number  of  Federal  restric- 
tions on  the  States  In  the  matter  of 
whom  they  could  provide  services  to. 
These  restrictions  provided  that  Federal 
funding  would  be  available  only  for 
.>ervices  to  persons  who  also  get  bene- 
fits under  certain  welfare  programs  or 
who  have  incomes  below  certain  limits. 
Related  provisions  make  it  necessary  for 
States  to  keep  track  of  how  much  of  their 
total  social  services  funding  is  going  to 
individuals  in  certain  categories.  States 
are  required  to  make  sure  that  fees  for 
services  are  charged  to  people  with  in- 
comes In  certain  ranges  and  that  such 
fees  are  not  charged — except  under  cer- 
tain guidelines — to  people  with  incomes 
in  other  ranges  or  to  people  who  are 
welfare  recipients.  These  requirements 
are  now  in  the  law,  and  a  State  that  does 
not  comply  with  them  faces  a  very  real 
threat  of  losing  Federal  funds. 

Given  the  fact  that  Federal  social  serv- 
ices funding  is  subject  to  a  statutory 
ceiling  which  has  been  reached  in  nearly 
all  States,  the  Finance  Committee  felt 
that  these  statutory  limitations  served 
no  u-seful  purpose  but  rather  simply  lim- 
ited the  ability  of  the  States  to  manage 
service  programs  and  created  unneces- 
sary paper  work  and  redtape.  For  ex- 
ample, a  State  may  choose  to  use  some 
of  its  social  services  funds  to  operate  a 
senior  citizen  center  where  an  older  per- 
son can  go  to  relieve  his  loneliness  by 
playing  a  game  of  checkers.  Why  should 
the  State  have  to  fiiid  out  ejcactly  how 
much  income  he  has  in  orciei"  to  decide 
whether  or  not  to  charge  hnif  an  admis- 
sion fee — or  whether  to  let  him  in  the 
door  at  all?  Of  course,  for  certain  types 
of  services  and  in  certain  cirqumstances. 
States  may  wish  to  establish  liicome  lim- 
its or  to  provide  services  onlf  to  certain 
categories  or  to  change  certain  fees.  But 
this  should  be  a  State  decision  based  on 
the  funds  they  have  available,  the  objec- 
tives they  are  trying  to  achieve  with  their 
social  services  program,  and  the  realities 
of  what  is  administratively  feasible.  The 
bill  before  us  would  give  thf  States  this 
flexibility  by  eliminating  from  the  law 
the  Federal  restrictior^  on  whom  States 
can  make  eligible  for  services,  on  who 
can  and  cannot  be  charged  fees,  and  on 
what  categories  of  individuals  must  re- 
ceive a  specified  percentage  of  the  fund- 
ing. 

The  second  issue  addressed  by  H.R 

I245.T  Is  the  matter  of  child  rare  stand- 
ards and  funding.  The  new  social  serv- 


ices law  lncoiT)orated  a  number  of  Fed- 
eral requirements  for  child  care  funded 
under  that  program.  These  requirement.-; 
deal  with  staffing  levels,  health  and 
safety  standards,  and  a  number  of  other 
matters.  For  States  to  comply  with  the 
standards  without  severely  curtailing  the 
amount  of  child  care  services  they  pro- 
vide will  involve  substantial  additional 
costs  for  the  States,  costs  for  which  no 
additional  Federal  funding  has  been 
made  available. 

The  issue  of  Federal  child  care  stand- 
ards is  and  has  been  a  controversial  one, 
with  some  people  feeling  that  there 
should  be  no  Federal  requirements  and 
others  feeling  that  the  Federal  require- 
ments now  in  law  are  too  weak.  Earlier 
this  year,  we  have  tried  to  resolve  this 
problem  by  retaining  the  Federal  stand- 
ards while  providing  the  nece.ssarj'  fiscal 
assistance  and  Incentives  to  enable  the 
States  to  meet  those  standards.  That  ap- 
proach was  vetoed  by  the  President,  and 
we  were  not  able  to  override  that  veto  in 
the  Senate.  The  bill  now  before  the  Sen- 
ate contains  a  compromise  which  will 
;,uspend  the  most  controversial  of  the 
standards  for  tlie  next  16  months  In 
order  to  give  the  Department  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare  time  to  complete 
a  study  they  now  have  in  progress  of  the 
appropriateness  of  these  standards.  At 
the  same  time,  this  bill  will  for  the  same 
period  provide  the  additional  funding 
which  will  be  needed  by  the  States  to 
comply  with  those  standards  which  re- 
main in  force  and  which  will  make  it 
possible  for  States  to  come  into  com- 
pliance on  a  voluntary  basis  with  the 
suspended  standards  to  the  extent  that 
they  feel  it  Is  appropriate  to  do  so.  The 
bill  provides  $125  million  in  nev.-  funding 
through  September  30,  1976.  and  $250 
million  for  flscsil  1977. 

I  think  it  is  important  to  emphasize 
that  the  additional  funding  provided  by 
this  bill  is  a  necessary  and  entirely  rea- 
sonable element  of  the  compromise.  In 
vetoing  our  earlier  attempt  to  resolve  this 
Issue,  the  President  indicated  that  his 
primary  concern  was  the  matter  of  State 
flexibility.  He  did  not  argue  that  States 
ought  not  to  provide  the  kind  of  staffing 
called  for  In  the  Federal  standards  but 
only  that  they  ought  not  be  forced  to  do 
so  unless  they  agreed  that  those  stand- 
ards were  appropriate  Some  States  may 
agree  with  the  Congress  and  with  most 
major  child  welfare  organizations,  that 
these  suspended  Federal  standards  are 
appropriate  or  even  on  the  weak  side. 
But.  without  added  funding.  States  will 
be  no  more  able  to  comply  on  a  volun- 
tary basis  than  they  would  if  we  con- 
tinued to  make  the  standards  manda- 
toiy.  If  the  President  is  sincere  in  asking 
us  to  give  the  States  flexibility.  I  do  not 
see  how  he  can  object  to  our  providing 
the  added  funding  which  will  make  that 
flexibility  realistic. 

Staffing  requirements  are  only  one  ele- 
ment of  the  Federal  standards.  The 
health  and  safety  standards  which  will 
be  retained  also  involve  substantial  ad- 
ditional expenditures. 

In  addition  to  spending  the  preschool 
staffing  standards  through  September  .30. 
1977,  and  providing  additional  funding, 
this  bill  retains  certain  other  elements 
of   Uie   vetoed   bill.   It   extends   the   tax 


credit  for  hiring  welfare  recipients  as  it 
applies  to  child  care  jobs  and  contains 
certain  other  incentives  for  States  to 
Increase  employment  opportunities  for 
welfare  mothers  and  fathers  by  placing 
them  in  child  care  occupations.  It  modi- 
fies the  remaining  Federal  child  care 
standards  to  permit  waivers  in  centers 
serving  relatively  few  children  who  have 
their  care  paid  for  with  Federal  funds 
and  ease  the  application  of  the  standards 
to  family  day  care  mothers.  The  bill  also 
makes  permanent  a  provision  unrelated 
to  child  care  which  clarifies  the  status 
of  treatment  for  addicts  and  alcoholics 
under  the  social  services  law. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  more 
detailed  summary  of  the  bill  be  printed 
in  the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  ob.lection.  the  sum- 
mary was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Summary  or  thi:  Provisions  of  H.R.  12455 
Eliffibility  for  social  services — The  bill 
'vould  eliminate  from  the  social  services  law 
requirements  that  Federal  funding  under 
that  program  be  limited  to  individual?  with 
Incomes  below  Bpeclf^ed  amounts,  that  fees 
for  Kervlces  be  charged  or  not  charged  to  per- 
sons In  certain  Income  categories,  and  that 
."iO  percent  of  Federal  funding  be  used  for 
welfare  recipient?^.  The  effect  of  the  amend- 
ment would  be  to  allow  States  to  deter- 
mine what  Income  or  other  eligibility  condi- 
tions they  wish  to  establish  for  participation 
In  social  services  programs  and  how  those 
conditions  are  to  be  enforced.  The  Finance 
Committee  amendment  is  a  substitute  for 
the  House  pas.'^ed  provision  which  would  have 
continued  until  October  1.  1976  a  Depart- 
ment of  Health.  Eklucation  and  Welfare  pol- 
icy of  not  enforcing  in  certain  cases  the 
present  statutory  requirement  that  services 
be  provided  only  to  individuals  whose  in- 
comes have  been  determined  to  be  within 
specified  limits. 

S-uspemtion  of  preschool  child  care  stand- 
ards.— The  Social  Services  Amendments  of 
1974  efitablHhed  mlnlm\im  Federal  st.'iSing 
standards  for  child  care  funded  under  the 
Social  Security  Act  effective  October  1,  1975. 
Subsequent  legislation  .suspended  the  appli- 
cation of  these  Federal  standards  a.s  they 
apply  to  children  between  fi  weeks  and  8 
years  of  age  to  February  1.  1976.  H.R  12455 
relnstltutes  that  suspension  effective  retro- 
active to  February  1  and  continuing  until 
October  1,  1977;  by  that  time  the  Depart- 
ment of  Health,  Eductalon  and  Welfare  Is 
expected  to  have  completed  Its  ongoing  study 
to  determine  what  standards  are  most  appro- 
priate. 

Additional  funding  for  child  care  pro- 
gra'^is. — To  assist  States  in  the  effort  to  up- 
grade child  care  standards,  the  bUl  also  pro- 
vides for  new  social  .services  funding  at  a 
rate  of  $250  million  per  year  until  October  1, 
1977.  («125  million  is  provided  through  Sep- 
tember 30,  1976,  and  $250  million  is  pro- 
vided for  fiscal  year  1977  1 

Tax  credit  for  employing  welfare  recipients 
in  child  care  -  HH  12465  include"*  provisions 
designed  to  encourage  States  to  Improve  their 
child  care  programs  in  ways  which  will  also 
result  in  the  employment  of  welfare  recipi- 
ents. Under  current  law  a  tax  credit  equal 
to  20  percent  of  wages  paid  Is  available  until 
June  30,  1976  for  employers  who  hire  wel- 
fare recipients  The  bill  extends  this  tax 
credit  (up  to  a  maximum  annual  credit  of 
$1,000  per  employee)  through  September  30, 
1977  for  employers  who  hire  welfare  recipi- 
ents for  child  care  Jobs  The  bill  also  au- 
thorizes States  to  u.se  a  part  of  the  additional 
social  servtces  funding  provided  bv  the  bill 
to  match  the  ta.x  credit  In  such  a  way  a.s  to 
provide  full  ?>deral  funding  of  the  co.-":.*  of 
hiring  welfare  recipients  as  child  care  em- 
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ployees  up  to  a  maximum  salary  of  $5,000 
per  year.  (The  fvUl  $5,000  can  be  provided 
from  foclal  services  funds  in  the  case  of  pub- 
lic and  non-proflt  child  care  facilities  which, 
as  non -taxpayers,  do  not  qualify  for  the  tax 
credit  ) 

Wo.rer  of  standards  fn  certain  cos's. —  (Ef- 
fective through  September  30.  1977.)  In  ad- 
dition to  suspending  the  mandatory  Federal 
stalling  standards  as  they  apply  to  preschool 
children.  H.R.  12455  permits  State  welfare 
Bgcncle^  to  waive  Federal  stafBng  require- 
ments In  the  case  of  child  care  centers  and 
group  ciay  care  homes  which  meet  State 
standards  If  the  children  receiving  Federal 
fimded  care  represent  no  more  than  20  per- 
cent of  the  total  number  of  children  served 
(or.  In  the  case  of  a  center,  there  are  no 
more  than  6  such  children),  provided  that 
It  Is  inieaslble  to  place  the  children  In  a 
facility  which  does  meet  the  Federal  require- 
ments. 

Modification  of  family  day  care  home  re- 
quire-ncnts. — The  1974  law  Incorporates  a 
requirement  that  a  lamtly  day  care  home 
serve  no  more  than  6  children  Including  the 
family  day  care  mother's  ovm  children  under 
age  14.  Effective  through  September  30.  1977. 
HR.  12455  modifies  this  requirement  so  that 
the  family  day  care  mother's  own  children 
would  be  counted  only  if  they  are  under 
age  6. 

Social  services  profisions  related  to  addicts 
and  alcoholics. — Public  Law  94-120  Included 
certain  modifications  of  the  social  service 
statute  governing  funding  of  r*rvircs  fur  ad- 
dicts and  alcoholics.  These  changes  were 
made  effective  only  through  January  31. 
1976.  H  R.  12455  would  make  these  changes 
permanent. 

One  of  these  changes  makes  explicit  cer- 
tain confidentiality  requirements  in  the  case 
of  services  provided  to  addicts  and  alcoholics. 
Another  change  clarifies  that  the  entire  re- 
habilitative process  iniist  be  considered  in 
determining  whether  medical  services  pro- 
vided to  addicts  and  alcoholics  can  be  fund- 
ed as  being  an  Integral  part  of  a  social  serv- 
ices program.  A  third  (.-hange  allows  fund- 
ing of  a  7-day  detoxification  period  even 
though  social  services  funding  1.  generally 
not  available  to  Institutionalized  persons. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  with  some 
reservations,  I  decided  to  support  this 
"compromise"  measure  when  it  was  con- 
sidered in  the  Finance  Committee  last 
week,  and  will  do  so  again  on  the  floor 
today.  I  should  point  out,  however,  that 
it  still  docs  not  meet  all  the  objections  I 
raLsed  with  respect  to  H.R  9803— and 
may  very  likely  fail  a  second  time  to  gain 
the  accepUince  of  the  administration. 

The  one  change  which  has  been  made 
to  my  satisfaction  is  that  of  delaying  any 
enforcement  of  Federal  child  rare  stuff- 
ing standards  until  October  1.  1977. 
Hopefully,  when  v,'e  review  them  at  that 
time  with  the  benefit  of  HEW's  study  of 
the  matter,  we  will  conclude  that  they 
are  in  fact  better  left  to  the  discretion  of 
the  States  on  a  pennanent  basis. 

As  a  trade-off  for  that  delay,  I  have 
agreed  to  the  inclusion  of  the  same  direct 
funding  level  as  stipulated  in  the  vetoed 
bill  for  the  upgrading  of  day  care  stand- 
ards generally.  Tlie  justification  for  this, 
as  I  see  it.  is  that  centers  will  have  the 
opportunity  they  have  been  seeking  to 
improve^ — during  the  next  16  months — 
both  their  .staff  ratio  and  health  and 
safety  Tonditions.  but  without  being  un- 
der heavy  Federal  pressure  to  do  so. 

I  think  those  invoived  in  day  care  pro- 
grams vhould  understand,  in  any  event, 
that  the  money  bemg  authorized  by  H.R. 
12455  for  this  limited  time  is  by  no  means 
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an  indication  of  what  will  be  done  as  of 
October  next  year.  Tiie  results  of  the 
HEW  study  may  ver\-  well  show,  for  ex- 
ample, that  lower  Federal  staffing  guide- 
lines— or  perhaps  none  at  all — are  more 
appropriate,  in  which  cuse  this  one-time 
"incentive  grant'  will  not  likely  be  re- 
newed. 

It  would  be  my  hope  that  by  the  expi- 
ration of  the  suspension  date  we  are  set- 
ting in  this  legislation,  some  sort  of  social 
seiwices  block  grant  proposal — ii^cluding 
day  care  a&ststance^wiil  have  been  en- 
acted. By  then  also,  centers  receiving 
Federal  supjxirt  should  be  stabilized  at  a 
level  of  operation  consistent  with  goals 
establit-hed  and  administered  by  the  re- 
spective States — aiid  no  extra  "categori- 
cal aid"  of  the  sort  contemplated  now 
should  be  required  to  maintain  them. 

For  tl'iL>.':-e  of  us  who  are  modilyuig  our 
positions  somev.hat  on  this  issue.  Mr. 
President — and  extending  the  benefit  of 
the  doubt  to  the  day  care  people  who 
say  they  need  the  help — I  want  to  make 
It  clear  that  we  are  not  giving  even  tacit 
approval  to  any  particular  set  of  stand- 
ards. The  administration,  in  its  letter  of 
May  19  and  Senator  Muskie  and  Sen- 
ator Curtis  during  this  debate,  iiave 
argued  quite  correctly  that  it  is  not  logi- 
cal to  provide  money  for  compliance 
with  standards  which  do  not  exist,  and 
with  that  1  agree. 

At  the  same  Lime.  I  want  to  reiterate 
my  personal  interpretation  that  the  $375 
million  in  this  bill  Is  not  for  compliance 
with  anything.  Rather,  it  is  to  encour- 
age day  care  centers  to  gradually  en- 
hance their  own  seiwice  capabilities  tn 
preparation  for  a  more  immediate  tran- 
sition to  whatever  standards  may  be  de- 
cided upon  by  their  States  later  on — and 
on  that  basis,  it  Ls  reasonable. 

A.side  from  this  most  basic  area  of 
concern  and  difference  of  opinion.  Mr, 
President,  the  portion  of  H.R.  12455  deal- 
ing with  the  lifting  of  eligiblUty  criteria 
for  all  title  XX  services  should  be  men- 
tioned with  some  caution.  That  is,  in 
giving  States  the  latitude  to  determine 
their  own  overall  requirements,  the  ex- 
pectation is  implicit  that  they  wlD  act 
responsibly  and  consistent  with  the  ob- 
.lective  of  aiding  the  low  Income. 

Certainly,  if  these  provisions  do  be- 
come law.  they  .should  serve  as  a  real  test 
of  the  States'  'Rillingness  to  assume  a 
greater  role  in  program  decisionmaking 
of  all  kinds,  ■without  abrogating  their 
duty  to  maintain  a  desirable  level  of  serv- 
ices to  the  truly  needy.  In  anticipation 
of  their  indeed  fulfilling  that  obligation, 
I  have  chosen  to  support  the  challenge 
which  this  measure  presents. 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
for  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
a  sufficient  second?  There  is  a  sufficient 
second. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Is  aU 
time  yielded  back?  The  yeas  and  nays 
have  been  ordered.  The  question  Is.  Shall 
the  bill  pa.ss? 

The  clerk  will  call  the  roll 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
called  the  roll. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C  BYRD  I  announce 
that    the   Senator   from    Indiana    iMr. 


B.AYH' .  the  Senator  from  Kentucky  iMr. 
HuDDLESTON ' ,  the  Senator  from  Texas 
I  Mr.  Bentsen),  the  Senator  from  North 
Dakota  (Mr.  Burdick)  ,  the  Senator  from 
Idaho  (Mr.  CnrRCHi.  the  Senator  from 
Michigan  'Mr.  Philip  A.  Hart  i .  the 
Senator  from  Maine  iMr  Hatha- 
way), the  Senator  from  Hawaii 
'Mr.  iNorvE'.  the  Senator  from 
Arkansas  'Mr.  McClellak  i ,  the  Sen- 
ctor  from  Wyoming  iMr.  McGee  » , 
the  Senator  from  New  Hampshire  Mr. 
McIntvre^,  the  Senator  from  New  Mex- 
ico I  Mr.  Montoya',  the  Senatcjr  from 
North  Carolina  i  Mr.  Morgan  ■ .  the  Ser,- 
ator  from  Utah  i  Mr.  Mos.- ' ,  the  Senator 
.roni  Rhode  Inland  (Mr.  Pastore<.  the 
Senator  from  Connecticut  (Mr.  Ribi- 
coFFi.  the  Senator  from  Alabama  iMr. 
Sparkman  ' .  the  Senator  from  California 
(Ml'.  Tunney'.  the  Senator  from  Missis- 
sippi I  Mr.  Eastland  > .  the  Senator  from 
LouLsiana  iMr.  Johnston  > .  the  Senator 
from  Missouri  <  Mr.  Symington  )  and  the 
Senator  from  Florida  (Mr.  Chiles  '  are 
necessarily  absent 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  Connecticut 
I  Mr.  RiBicoFF  I  and  the  Senator  from 
Rhode  Island  (Mr.  Pastore'  would  each 
vote  "yea." 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Tennessee  (Mr.  Bakeri, 
the  Senator  from  Maryland  '  Mr.  Bealli  , 
the  Senator  from  Oklahoma  (Mr.  Bell- 
MON).  the  Senator  from  Tennessee  (Mr. 
Brock)  ,  the  Senator  frcKn  New  York  (Mr. 
Buckley)  ,  the  Senator  from  Arizona 
( Mr.  Fannin  ,' .  the  Senator  from  Arizona 
I  Mr.  Gold'water  • ,  the  Senator  from  Ore- 
gon (Mr.  Hatfield  I,  the  Senator  from 
Kansas  (Mr.  Pearson > ,  the  Senator  from 
Illinois  (Mr.  Percy),  the  Senator  from 
Delaware  (Mr.  Roth),  the  Senator  from 
Alaska  (Mr.  Stevens)  ,  the  Senator  from 
Ohio  (Mr.  Taft),  and  the  Senator  from 
North  Dakota  (Mr.  Yotmc)  are  neces- 
sarily absent. 

I  further  announce  that.  If  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  Arizona  (Mr. 
Gold-w-ateri  would  vote  "nay." 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  48. 
nays  16.  as  follows: 


[Rollcall  Vote  No. 

188  Leg.] 

YKAS--i8 

Abo.rezk 

Grave. 

Mondale 

Bidei, 

Hurt.  Gary 

Muskie 

Brooke 

Ha.'tke 

Nelson 

Bumpers 

Haskell 

Nunn 

Byrd.  Robe 

rt  C.  Hollings 

Packwood 

Cannon 

Humphrey 

Pell 

Case 

.Jackson 

Proxmire 

Clark 

Jav:ts 

Randolph 

Cranston 

Kennedy 

Schweiker 

Culver 

Leahy 

Scott.  Huph 

Dole 

Lonf: 

Stafford 

Durkln 

Mapnuson 

Stevenson 

Eapleton 

Mansfield 

Stone 

Pone 

Mathtas 

Talmadge 

Ford 

McGovern 

Weieker 

Glenn 

Met  calf 
NATS— 16 

Wil'.'.ams 

Allen 

Garn 

McClure 

Bartlett 

GrifSn 

Scott. 

Byrd. 

Hansen 

WUliam  L. 

Harry  P., 

Jr.    Helms 

Stennis 

Curtis 

Hrjska 

Thurmond 

Domemci 

Laxalt 

Tower 

NOT  VOTING— 36 

Baker 

Buckley 

Gold  water 

Bavh 

Burdick 

Hart.  Phi.ip  A 

Beai: 

Chiles 

Hatfield 

Bellmon 

Church 

Hathaway 

Bentsen 

Eastland 

Huddlestoa 

Brock 

Pannln 

Inouye 
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Johnston 

Moss 

Sparkman 

McClellan 

Pasiore 

Sievens 

McGee 

Pearson 

Symington 

Mclntyre 

Percy 

Taft 

Montoya 

Riblcoff 

Tunney 

Morgan 

Kolh 

Young 

So  the  bill  (H.R.  12455),  as  amended, 
was  passed. 
The  title  was  amended  so  as  to  read : 
An  act  to  amend  title  XX  of  the  Social 
Securitjf  Act  so  as  to  permit  greater  latitude 
by  the  States  In  establishing  criteria  respect- 
ing eligibility  for  social  services,  to  facilitate 
and  encourage  the  Implementation  by  States 
of  child  day  care  services  programs  conducted 
pursuant  to  such  title,  to  promote  the  em- 
ployment of  welfare  recipients  in  the  pro- 
vision of  child  day  care  services,  and  for 
other  purposes. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  I  move  to 
reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the  bill  was 
passed. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  move  to  lay 
that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

JOE  U.  bMlTH,  JR. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  earlier  this 
month  a  fellow  LouLsianlan,  Joe  D. 
Smith,  Jr..  publisher  of  the  Alexandria. 
La..  Town  Talk,  became  president  of  the 
American  Newspaper  Publishers  Associa- 
tion in  what  is  a  fitting  tribute  to  a 
"newsman's  publisher." 

I  have  known  Mr.  Smith  during  my  en- 
tire Senate  career  and  can  attest  to  his 
dedication  to  his  community,  as  well  as 
improvement  of  central  Louisiana  and 
the  entire  State.  He  always  has  been 
active  In  affairs  to  help  the  State  grow 
and  prosper. 

Joe  Smith  has  been  constantly  alert 
to  improving  the  Town  Talk  and  always 
insisted  on  a  strong  news  operation, 
when  others  might  have  been  content 
to  rock  along  In  a  city  where  the  news- 
paper Is  the  only  daily  publication.  I 
would  like  to  offer  my  sincere  congratu- 
lations to  Joe  Smith  in  this  latest  honor 
in  his  long  newspaper  career.  He  cer- 
tainly deserves  it. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
.sent  that  a  profile  of  Mr.  Smith  from 
Editor  and  Publisher  be  Inserted  In  the 
Rftord  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  tiie  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Joe  D.  SMrrH.  Jr.:  "A  Nswsman^  Pttblishxe" 
(By  Adraa  Labordf  > 

If  the  profile  of  the  Incomli  ij  '.■■nt  of 

the  American  Newspaper  PublUttiL-rs  Associa- 
tion can  be  capmuUzed  It  will  aome  out  like 
this:  "A  newsman's  publisher." 

Jo«  D.  Smith.  Jr..  54-year-oU  publisher  of 
the  Alexandria  (La.)  Dailt/  To\  m  Talk,  car- 
ries that  Image  In  spite  of  th«  fact  that  he 
has  never  been  a  Journalist — i  nless  a  brief 
stint  In  his  youth  as  a  rad  o  announcer 
qualifies. 

He  Is  a  First  Amendment  pui  st  concerned 
with  court  "gag"  orders,  one  lundred  per- 
cent objectivity,  and  a  full  repoi  t  of  the  news 
In  every  edition  of  his  newspapi  t. 

"Without  a  strong  news  opera'  Ion  you  have 
nothing."  he  said  a  few  years  back  as  The 
Town  Talk  sharply  Increased  Its  budget  for 
news-edltorlal  operations. 

On  the  r>ercelved  threat  to  the  people's 
right  to  know  resulting  from  gag  orders. 
Smith's  position  was  sununarlzi  xl  on  Marcb 


30  In  a  letter  to  William  J.  Keating,  presi- 
dent of  the  Cincinnati  Enquirer: 

"We  must  be  seriously  concerned  about  the 
growing  use  of  gag  orders  by  the  courts  In 
their  attempt  to  restrain  the  publication  of 
news.  More  than  60  such  orders  have  been 
issued  In  recent  months.  Their  frequency 
has  Increased;  their  scope  Is  growing. 

"What  Is  needed  Is  a  clear-cut  decision  by 
the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States.  We 
hope  to  get  that  In  the  Nebraska  case.  But 
anything  less  than  an  overwhelming  decision 
favorable  to  the  free -press  concept  would 
create  more  problems  than  It  resolves. 

"Whatever  the  decision,  newspapers  must 
seek  and  Qnd  common  ground  with  lawyers, 
bar  associations,  and  our  Judiciary  systems 
so  that  all  constitutional  rights  and  privi- 
leges may  be  assured  and  protected.  Palling 
that,  all  will  suffer. 

SMITH  BELIEVES  IN  CIVIC  INVOLVEMENT 

"Constitutional  government  Is  a  fragile  In- 
stitution. Its  key  elenaents  must  be  kept  In 
balance  In  a  constantly  shifting  environ- 
ment. A  free  press  Is  one  of  those  key  ele- 
ments. For  ANPA,  I  regard  this  problem  as 
our  foremost  concern." 

Smith's  lixslstence  on  a  strong  news  opera- 
tion does  not  mean  that  he  Is  not  Intensely 
Interested  In  and  fully  conversant  with  all 
facets  of  newspaperlug. 

He  arrived  at  The  Town  Talk  In  1946  fresh 
from  a  stint  In  the  Air  Force. 

FYom  the  very  beginning  he  manifested  a 
determination  to  learn  everything  he  could 
about  newspapers.  In  pursuit  of  that  knowl- 
edge he  became  Involved  In  every  organiza- 
tion which  could  help — not  merely  as  a  mem- 
ber, but  as  a  working  participant. 

His  first  management  assignment  was  that 
of  business  manager.  In  that  position  he  was 
active  In  such  organizations  as  the  Louisiana 
Press  Association,  the  Louisiana-Mississippi 
Associated  Press  Association,  and  the  ITnlted 
Press  International  Association  of  Louisiana. 

He  progressed  to  regional  and  national 
groups  and  moved  quickly  up  the  organl7,a- 
tion  ladder — to  director  and  then  president 
of  the  Southern  Newspaper  Publishers  As- 
sociation, and  subsequently  to  chairman  of 
the  ANPA  Foundation  and  director  and  vice 
chairman  of  the  ANPA. 

Smith  believes  that  the  publisher  of  a 
newspaper,  particularly  in  smaller  commu- 
nities, should  be  Involved  In  governmental 
and  civic  affairs. 

His  involvement  has  Included  active  mem- 
bership In  such  government  entitles  as  the 
Louisiana  Coordinating  Council  for  Higher 
Education,  of  which  he  was  chairman:  the 
Louisiana  Board  of  Regents  for  Higher  Edu- 
cation; the  Louisiana  Judicial  Council,  and 
the  Louisiana  Bl-Raclal  Commission. 

POSITION  EXPLAINED 

He  is  a  past  president  of  the  Public  Affairs 
Research  Council  of  Louisiana,  the  Council 
for  a  Better  Louisiana,  the  Louisiana  Civil 
Ser\'lce  League,  and  the  Alexandrta-Plneville 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  and  !.•!  a  director 
of  the  Oulf  South  Research  Institute. 

Smith  has  been  iay  deputy  to  three  gen- 
eral conventions  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal 
Church  in  the  U.S.  and  Is  a  former  vestry- 
man of  St.  James  Episcopal  Church,  Alex- 
andria. 

He  was  one  of  four  publishers  contribut- 
ing to  a  pro/con  on  Involvement  In  govern- 
ment and  community  affairs  In  the  March 
1978  Is.sue  of  the  Bulletin  of  the  American 
Society  of  Newspaper  Editors.  Naturally,  he 
took  the  pro  position. 

Smith  wrote: 

"The  potential  for  conflict  of  Interests  is 
present  in  every  association,  endeavor  or 
business  where  two  or  more  people  are  acting 
In  consort. 

"In  a  sen.'te.  It's  present  In  each  of  us  as 
we  sometimes  try  to  resolve  what  we  should 
do  versus  what  we  want  to  do   But  the  na- 


ture of  the  newspaper  business,  with  Ita 
peculiar  responsibility  to  readers,  to  the  peo- 
ple and  Institutions  of  the  area  It  senes,  to 
advertisers,  to  Its  owners,  to  the  recognized 
morals  and  ethics  of  Journalism,  creates  an 
Infinite  number  of  possibilities  for  conflict 

"There  Is  a  great  need  for  community  lead- 
ership In  those  (small  and  medlum-sized) 
cities.  There  Is  a  reasonable  expectation  that 
the  community's  publisher  will  help  provide 
It. 

"Why  not?  Are  we  simply  to  observe,  com- 
ment, criticize — and  be  unwilling  to  help 
find  real  solutions? 

"Certainly  It  Is  easier  for  an  editor  or  pub- 
lisher to  not  serve  on  a  bank  board,  the 
board  of  a  college  or  a  community  agency 
conceived  and  operated  for  the  general  wel- 
fare. The  direct  input  of  the  best-Informed 
citizens.  Including  the  town's  newspaper  ex- 
ecutives. Is  needed.  Are  we  to  abdicate  that 
responsibility  and  opportunity?  .  .  . 

"This  Is  an  Individual  decision  of  how  each 
manages  his  affairs  and  his  newspaper's.  My 
choice  is  to  participate — cautiously.  What- 
ever your  decision,  more  discussion  and  un- 
derstanding of  this  Increasingly  important 
subject  Is  healthy  for  u.s  and  all  newspapers." 

Smith  sees  no  special  significance  lu  the 
ascendancy  of  a  small-town  publisher  to  the 
presidency  of  the  ANPA. 

"There  are  more  newspapers  in  tlie  circu- 
lation bracket  of  the  Town  Talk  than  there 
are  In  the  over  ,50.000  bracket,"  he  said  -But 
that  Is  not  significant." 

"Newspapers  have  a  common  responsibility, 
and  they  have  common  problem.-;.  Irre.speotive 
of  size.  The  ANPA  exists  to  serve  them  all,  by 
providing  a  focal  point  for  Relf-examlnatlon, 
research,  exchange  of  Ideas — the  whole 
gamut." 

Smith  does  not  subscribe  to  the  premise 
that  newspapers — even  those  In  metropolitan 
areas — should  leave  the  chronicling  of  na- 
tional and  world  news  to  television  and  radio. 

DrVERSITT    OF    NEWS 

He  agrees  that  the  emphasis  should  be 
elsewhere  (local  and  state  news.  Action  Lines, 
readers'  forum,  human  Interest  features, 
etc.),  but  without  abdicating  the  primary 
responsibility  of  newspapers  to  report  all  the 
important  news. 

In  that  direction,  he  thinks  every  news- 
paper ought  to  be  served  by  a  diversity  of 
news  organizations.  The  Town  Talk,  which 
now  has  a  circulation  of  35.000.  was  sub- 
scribing when  It  was  only  25,000  to  the  Asso- 
clated  Press.  United  Press  International,  and 
the  Los  Angeles  Tlmee-Washlngton  Post 
wires,  the  full  NEA  package,  and  the  Con- 
gressional Quarterly. 

Smith  attributes  his  newspaper's  success 
to  a  healthy  and  developing  circulation  area, 
and  to  the  efforts  of  his  predecessors  and  his 
associates.  Ownership  by  his  wife's  family 
goes  back  to  1883. 

"We've  been  fortunate  to  attract  and  hold 
capable  people  who  have  welcomed  the  chal- 
lenge of  growth  and  change."  Smith  said. 

The  Town  Talk  was  one  for  the  first  daily 
newspapers  In  the  nation  to  convert  100  per- 
cent to  cold  type,  video  display  terminals, 
and  full  computerization 

Its  innovations  In  all  phases  of  production. 
as  well  as  In  the  circulation  department,  have 
been  stxidled  by  numerous  publishers  not 
only  from  other  parts  of  this  country  but 
also  from  at  least  three  European  countrl^e. 

In  summary,  the  "new  technology"  in  not 
merely  a  topic  of  conversation  with  Smith 

MAN    WTTHOtTT   A    HOBBT 

But  what  else  can  you  expect  of  a  man 
who  literally  lives  and  breathes  newspaper- 
Ing?  He  admits  that  he  Is  a  man  without 
hobby  or  avocation  (except  for  a  rare  game  of 
tennis).  When  It  was  suggested  that  an  In- 
formal picture  be  taken  of  him  on  a  fishing 
boat  he  said:  "Me  fishing?" 

Smith  was  born  April  6,  1922,  in  the  North 
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Central  Louisiana  sawmill  town  of  Selma. 
which  Is  no  longer  on  the  map  thanks  to  the 
cut-out  and  get-out  timber  practices  of  the 
early  I900s. 

He  Is  married  to  the  former  Jane  Wilson  of 
Alexandria  and  they  have  a  -son.  Capt.  Law- 
rence D.  Smith.  U.S.  Air  Force. 

He  graduated  from  the  public  schools  of 
Alexandrla-PlnevUle,  La.,  and  Louisiana  Col- 
lege, Plnevllle. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  HoiLse  of  Repre- 
sentatives delivered  by  Mr.  Berry,  one  of 
its  reading  clerk.s,  announced  that  the 
House  agrees  to  the  report  of  the  com- 
mittee of  conference  on  the  disagreeing 
votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the  amend- 
ments of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  iH.R. 
9721)  to  provide  for  increa,sed  partici- 
pation by  the  United  State.s  in  the  Inter- 
American  Development  Bank,  to  provide 
for  the  entry  of  nonrogional  n;c>mbers 
and  the  Bahamas  and  Guyana  in  the  In- 
ter-American Development  Bank,  to 
provide  for  the  participation  of  the 
United  States  in  the  African  Develop- 
ment Fund,  and  for  otlier  purposes. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
House  in.'Jists  upon  iUs  anieiidmonis  to 
the  bill  (S.  2145)  to  provide  Federal  fi- 
nancial assistance  to  States  In  order  to 
assist  local  educational  agencies  to  pro- 
vide public  eduration  to  Vietname.'^c  and 
Cambodian  refugee  children,  and  for 
other  purposes,  disagreed  to  by  the  Sen- 
ate: agrees  to  the  conference  requested 
by  the  Senate  on  the  dl-^agreeing  votes  of 
the  two  Houses  thereon;  iwid  that  Mr. 
Perkins,  Mr.  Ford  of  Michigan,  Mrs. 
Mink,  Mr.  Meeds.  Mrs.  Chisholm,  Mr. 
Andrews  of  North  Carolina,  Mr.  Leh- 
M.^N,  Mr.  Simon,  Mr.  Mottl,  Mr.  Hall, 
Mr.  Blouin,  Mr.  O'Hara.  Mr.  Zkferetti, 
Mr.  Miller  of  California.  Mr.  Quie.  Mr. 
Bell,  Mr.  Eshleman.  Mr.  Buchanan,  Mr. 
Pressleb.  Mr.  Goodling.  and  Mr.  Jet- 
fords  were  appointeci  inanager.s  of  the 
conference  on  the  part  of  the  House. 

The  message  lurtiier  icmounced  that 
the  Speaker  has  appointed  Mr.  Frenzel 
as  a  manager  on  the  part  of  the  House 
in  the  conference  on  the  disagreeing 
votes  of  the  two  Hou.ses  to  the  bill  <8. 
3420 >  to  authorize  appropriations  to  the 
International  Trade  Comnil.ssion. 

ENROLLrn  BIL1.S  SIGNED 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Speaker  has  signed  the  following  enrolled 
bills: 

H.R.  9721.  An  act  to  provide  for  Increased 
participation  by  the  United  States  In  the  In- 
ter-American Development  Bank,  to  provide 
for  the  entry  of  nonreglonal  members  and 
the  Bahamas  and  Guyana  In  the  Inter-.^mer- 
Ican  Development  Bank,  to  provide  f(5r  the 
participation  of  the  United  States  In  the 
African  Development  Fund,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

HJl.  13172.  An  act  making  supplemental 
appropriations  for  the  fi.sca!  year  ending  June 
80.  1976.  and  the  period  ending  September 
30.  1976,  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  enrolled  bills  were  subsequently 
signed  by  the  Acting  President  pro  tem- 
pore (Mr,  Clark). 


EQUAL  TRF  ATMFNT  FOR  INDIAN 
OFFENDERS 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
I  ask  the  Chair  to  lay  before  the  Senate 


a  message  from  the  House  of  Represen- 
tatives on  S.  2129. 

The  PRE.SIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Stone  I  laid  before  the  Senate  the 
amendment  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives to  the  bill  (S.  2129'  to  provide  for 
the  definition  and  punishment  of  certain 
crimes  in  accordance  with  the  Federal 
laws  in  force  within  the  special  maritime 
and  territorial  jurisdiction  of  the  United 
States  when  said  crimes  are  committed 
by  an  Indian  in  order  to  ii^u'^ure  equal 
treatment  for  Indian  and  non-Ir.dlan  of- 
fenders, as  follows: 

Page  3.  after  line  3.  Insert: 

Sec.  4.  Section  3242.  title  IB,  United  States 
Code,  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"§  3242.  Indians  committing  certain  ofTenses; 
acts  on  re.'^crvarlons 
"All  Indians  coinmlttlnf?  any  oilerise  listed 
In  the  flr.^t  paragraph  of  and  punishable  un- 
der section  1153  (relating  to  offenses  com- 
mitted within  Indian  country)  of  this  title 
shall  be  tried  In  the  same  court.s  and  in  the 
same  manner  a.s  are  all  other  persons  com- 
mitting such  ofTense  within  the  exclusive 
Jurisdiction  of  the  l'nlt<?d  St^^tes". 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  move  that  the  Senate  coi:cur  In  the 
House  amendment. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 


PRIVILEGE  OF  THE  FLOOR— 
HR.    12438 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  B"iTlD.  Mr.  President. 
I  a,sk  uiianimou.s  consent  on  behalf  of 
Mr.  Cranston  that  Mr.  Bill  Jackson  be 
granted  privilege  of  the  floor  during  con- 
sideration of  the  military  procurement 
bill  and  during  rollcall  votes  thereon. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  POR  ADJOLT^NMENT  TO 
10  A.M.  TOMORROW  AND  TO  10  A.M. 
ON  MONDAY,  -'»'AY  24,   1976 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
I  a,-k  unanimous  consent  that  when  the 
Senate  completes  its  business  today  and 
when  it  completes  its  bu«ine.ss  tomorrow 
it  stand  in  adjournment  respectively  until 
the  liours  of  10  a.m.  tomo'-row  and  10 
a.m.  on  Monday. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection? 

Without  objection,  it  i.<;  so  ordered. 


AUTHORIZATION  FOR  COMAIITTEE 
MEETINGS  DURING  SESSION  OF 
THE  SENATE  TOMORROW  LTSTITL 
12  NOON 

Mr.  ROBERT  C  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimou.'^  con.sent  that  commit- 
tees may  be  authorized  to  meet  during 
the  session  of  the  Senate  tomorrow  un- 
til the  hour  of  12  o'clock  noon. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
ob.iection.  It  is  so  ordered. 


AUTHORIZATION  FOR  COMMITTEE 
MEETINGS  DURING  SESSION  OF 
THE  SENATE  ON  MONDAY  LT^TIL 
12  NOON 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
I  ask  unanimoa'^  consent  that  commit- 
tees may  be  authorized  to  meet  on 
Monday  until  the  hour  of  12  o'clock  noon. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  L?  so  ordered. 


ORDER  FOR  RECOGNITION  OF  SEN- 
ATOR MANSFIELD  ON  TOMORROW 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  aft«r  the 
remarks  of  Mr.  Curtis  on  tomorrow  un- 
der the  order  previously  entered,  that 
Mr.  Mansfield  have   15  minutes. 

Tlie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  DESIGNATING  PERIOD  FOR 
TRANSACTION  OF         ROUTINE 

MORNING  BUSINESS 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  after  the 
remarks  of  Mr.  M.'insfield  on  tomorrow, 
there  be  a  period  for  the  transaction  of 
routine  mornmg  business,  not  to  extend 
beyond  the  hour  of  11  am.,  with  state- 
ments limited  thereir.  to  5  minutes  each. 

The  PRESIDING  OPTICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ADJOURN-MENT  TO    10 
TOMORROW 


A.M. 


Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD,  Mr.  President. 
if  there  be  no  further  business  to  come 
before  the  Senate.  I  move,  in  accordance 
with  the  previous  order,  that  the  Senate 
stand  in  ad.iournment  until  the  hour  of 
10  am,  tomorrow. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  at  7:11 
p.m,  the  Senate  adjourned  tmtil  tomor- 
row, Friday.  May  21.  1976.  at  10  a.m. 


NOMINATIONS 


Executive  nominations  received  by  the 
Senate  May  20,  1976: 

In  thi:  Navy 

The  following-named  i  Naval  Reserve  Of- 
ficers Training  Corps  candidates)  tc  be 
permanent  ensign?  in  the  line  or  staff  corps 
of  the  Navy,  subject  to  the  quallficatlone 
therefor  as  provided  by  law: 

Donel  S.  Blanchl  John  C.  Martin 

Michael  L,  Cook  Joyce  L.  Orner 

Paul  H.  Gilliam  Michael  G.  Sonieltcer 

Heyward  C.  Hosch  Stephen  P,  Stone 

Tandra  L   Johnson  Steven  C,  Strength 

Bruce  C,  Looman  Nathaniel  F.  Warner 

Jamej  F  McCaffrey  Stephen  T.  Witkowskl 

The  following-named  Chief  Warrant  Of- 
ficers to  be  appointed  permanent  Chief  War- 
rant Offir-ers,  W-2.  In  the  U.S.  Navy,  to  the 
classlficatlotiE  Indicated,  subject  to  the  quali- 
fications therefor  ae  provided  by  law: 
CW02  Robert  J.  Boyle,  USNR(Ti,  Aviation 
Eiectrcnics  Technician. 

•CV»-02  Wayne  G  Chenoweth,  USNR;T). 
Ship's  Clerk, 

CW03  William  T,  Porsmark,  USNK(T), 
Photographer, 

CW03  George  T,  Pratt,  Jr..  TJNSR(T),  Sup- 
ply Corps  Warrant. 

CW03  Robert  L.  Parker,  USNR.  Repair 
Technician  (Surface). 

CW02  Earl  Y,  Miller,  USN(T),  Engineering 
Technician   i  Surface). 

The  following-named  Chief  Warrant  Of- 
ficers to  be  appointed  permanent  Chief  War- 
rant Officer.  W-3.  in  the  U.S.  Navv,  m  the 
classification  Indicated,  subject  to  the  quali- 
fications therefor  as  provided  by  law: 


•  Appointment  sent  out  Ad  Interim  (Dur- 
ing the  recess  of  the  Senate) . 
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U3NR(T).  Sup- 
USNR.    Repair 


CWOi  James  M.  OUbert.  UpNR.  Civil  Engi- 
neering Warrant. 

CV/04  William  C.  Outterl4ge,  DSNR,  ClvU 
Engineering  Warrant. 

The  following-named  enlisted  candidate  to 
be  appointed  a  temporary  Cnlef  Warrant  Of- 
ncer,  W-2.  In  t;ie  U.S.  Navjj  in  tiie  claeslU- 
catlon  Indicated,  subject  to  tr.e  quallflcationa 
therefor  as  provided  by  law:  J 

MMC  George  J.  Tiirney.  lisN,  Engineering 
Technician  (Surface).  I 

The  following-named  Chief  Warrant  Of- 
ficers to  be  appointed  terapgrary  Chief  War- 
rant Officers.  W  3,  In  the  t  .S  Navy,  In  the 
clswslficr.t.ona  Indicated,  sub  ect  to  the  quall- 
fleaticns  tlierefor  as  provide  1  by  law: 

CW03  William  T.  Porsriark.  USNR(T), 
Photographer. 

CW03  George  T.  Pratt,  Jr. 
ply  Corps  Warrant. 

CW03    Robert    L.    Parker 
Technician  (Surface) . 

The  following-named  Chi  ;f  Warrant  Offi- 
cers to  bo  appointed  tempc  rary  Chief  War- 
rant Officers.  W-4.  In  the  t  .3.  Navy,  In  the 
claselflcatlon  indicated,  sub.  ect  to  the  qual- 
ifications therefor  as  pro  vie  ed  by  law: 

CW04  James  M.  OUbert.  USNR,  ClvU  En- 
gineering Warrant. 

0WO4  William  C.  Gutter  dge,  USNR.  Civil 
Engineering  Warrant. 

The  following -named  Na\  y  enlisted  candi- 
dates to  bo  appointed  Ene  Igns  In  the  U.S. 
Navy,  for  temporary  service;  for  limited  duty 
In  the  classifications  lndl(  ated,  subject  to 
the  qualifications  therefor  as  provided  by 
law:  1 

Warren  D.  Polensky,  Electlonlcs  (Surface) 

William  R.  Fergu.son,  Jr.l  Nuclear  Power 
(Submarine).  i 

The  following-named  Chlel  Warrant  Officer 
to  be  appointed  a  Lieutenant  (Junior  grade) 
In  the  U.S.  Navy,  for  tempooary  service,  for 
limited  duty  In  the  classlflci  tlon  Indicated, 
subject  to  the  qualifications  t  herefor  as  pro- 
\  ided  by  law : 

CW02  Earl  y.  MUler.  USN  T).  Englneer- 
Ui»?  'Repair  ( Surface ) . 

The  following-named  offlc  )rs  to  be  ap- 
pointed permanent  Lleutenan  ts  In  the  Med- 


ical Corps  of   the  U.S.  Navy,  subject  to  the 
qualifications   therefor   as  provided  by  law: 

Lt.  Comdr.  Otis  E.  Engelman.  Jr.,  USNR. 

Lt.  Comdr.  Hayne  D.  McMeekln.  Jr  .  USNR. 

Lt.  Comdr.  Moassa  Y.  Menasha.  USNR. 

Lt.  Robert  A.  Engler,  USNR. 

The  following-named  officers  to  be  ap- 
pointed permanent  Commanders  In  the  Med- 
ical Corps  of  the  U.S.  Navy,  subject  to  the 
qualifications  therefor  as  provided  by  law: 

Lt.  Comdr.  (T)  John  T.  Collins.  MC.  USN 
(Corrected  to  Permanent). 

Comdr.  Jesus  A.  Plaza.  USNR. 
Comdr.  Sandro  R.  Sandrl,  USNR. 
Comdr.  James  W.  Wlnebrlght,  USNR. 

The  following-named  oflicers  to  be  ap- 
pointed permanent  Commanders  in  the  Med- 
ical Corps  of  the  U.S.  Navy,  subject  to  the 
qualifications  therefor  as  provided  by  law: 

Comdr.  Rafael  Correa-Coronas,  USNR. 

Comdr.  Janet  R.  Hutcheson,  USNR. 

Comdr.  Donald  W.  Marsh,  USNR. 

The  following-named  officers  to  be  ap- 
pointed temporary  Lieutenant  Conamanders 
In  the  Medical  Corps  of  the  VS.  Navy,  sub- 
ject to  the  qualifications  therefor  as  provided 
by  law: 

Lt.  Comdr.  Otis  E.  Engleman.  Jr  .  USNR. 

Lt.  Comdr.  Hayne  D.  McMeekln.  Jr.,  USNR. 

Lt.  Comdr.  Mouasa  Y.  Menasha.  USNR. 

The  fiiilowlriK-iiamed  officers  to  be  ap- 
pointed temporary  commanders  In  the  Medi- 
cal Corps  of  the  U.S.  Navy,  subject  to  the 
qualiflcatlcns  therefor  as  provided  by  law: 

Comdr.  Jesus  A.  Plaza,  USNR. 

Comdr  Sandro  R  Sandrl.  USNR 

Comdr  James  W.  Wlnebrlght,  USNR. 

The  foUowlng-nemed  officers  to  be  ap- 
pointed temporary  commanders  In  the  Med- 
IctU  Corps  In  the  Reserve  of  the  U.S.  Navy. 
subject  to  the  qualifications  therefor  as  pro- 
vided by  law: 

Comdr  Harry  A  Blgley,  Jr.,  USN. 

Comdr.  Charles  R   King,  USN. 

Comdr.  Edgar  O.  McKee.  USN. 

Ex  Comdr.  Hubert  E.  Chambers. 

The  followinst-naraed  offir(»rs  to  be  ap- 
pointed permanent  lieutenants  (Junior 
grade)  In  the  Dental  Corps  of  the  US.  Navy, 


subject    to    the    qualifications    therefor    as 
provided  by  law: 

Lt.  (Jg.)  Thomas  H.  Demblnskl  n.  USNR. 

Lt.  (Jg.)  George  W.  Freeman,  USNR. 

Lt.  (Jg.)  Bruce  W.  Sch Indies,  USNR. 

The  foUowlnR-named  officers  to  be  ap- 
pointed permanent  lieutenants  in  the  Den- 
tal Corps  of  the  U.S.  Navy,  subject  to  the 
qualifications  therefor  a.s  provided  by  law: 

Lt.  Gerard  J.  Barna.  USNR. 

Lt.  Brent  H.  Crivcn.  USNP 

I,t.  Richard  F.  Dziurdzlk,  USNR. 

Lt.  Donald  W.  He.nnai.n,  USNR. 

Lt.  Bradford  L.  Keeney.  USNR. 

Lt.  Raymond  V.  Kuhel.  Jr..  USNR. 

Lt.  George  Qulntero.  USNR. 

Lt.  Douglas  A.  Root.  USNR. 

Lt.  Kent  J.  SptUman,  USNR. 

Lt.  Comdr.  Stephen  O.  Davis,  USNR. 

Lt.  Comdr.  Fred  W.  Kamansky,  USNR. 

The  following-named  officers  to  be  ap- 
pointed temi>orary  lieutenants  In  the  Dental 
Corps  of  the  U.S.  Navy,  subject  to  the  quali- 
fications therefor  as  provided  by  law; 

Lt.  Thomas  H.  Demblnskl  II,  USNR 

Lt.  George  W  Freeman,  USNR. 

Lt.  Bruce  W.  Schlndles.  USNR. 

The  following-named  officers  to  be  ap- 
pointed temporary  lieutenant  commanders 
In  the  Dental  Corps  of  the  U.S.  Navy,  subject 
to  the  qualifications  therefor  as  provided  by 
law: 

Lt.  Comdr.  Stephen  O.  Davis,  USNR. 
Lt.  Comdr.  Fred  W.  Kamansky.  USNR. 


COMIIiM.\TION 


Executive  nomination  confirmed  by  the 
Senate,  May  20,  1976: 

Depabtment  of  State 
Rosemary  L.  Glnn.  of  Missouri,  to  be  Am- 
bassador Extmordlnary   and   Ple.nlpotentlary 
of  the  United  States  of  America  to  Luxem- 
bourg. 

The  above  nomination  wa*  approved  sub- 
ject to  the  nominee's  commitment  to  respond 
to  requests  to  appear  and  testify  before  any 
duly  constituted  committee  of  the  Senate 


iIorSK  OF  REPRESENTATIVES— /7///r.srfai/,  May  20,  1976 


The  House  met  at  11  o'clack  a.m. 

Msgr.  James  P.  Cassldy.  director  of 

health  and  hospitals,  archdiocese  of  New 

York,  offered  the  followinH  prayer: 

( 

We  ask  Your  blessings,  O  Lord,  on  all 
who  guide  us  by  their  iuthorlty  and 
power,  that  they  may  i>erform  their 
duties  with  knowledRf^ahl^  insight,  good 
judgment,  and  rlght<»ou5neps. 

Invoke  them,  dear  L<}rd.  with  the 
strength  to  recognize  (jur  Individual 
needs  and  be  reccptlv>'  fit)  the  rhange.s 
being  brought  about  by  opr  ever-chanp- 
Ing  world,  especially  in  Ihe  Cuban  na- 
tion who  is  today  celebrating  Cuban  In- 
dependence Day.  j 

Allow  that  all  men  reallie  their  respon- 
sibilities to  every  community  and  devote 
serious  efforts  to  devcloiilnK  full  poten- 
tial with  the  help  of  our  Ix^rd 

Grant  that  when  we  reftch  our  eternal 
reward.  Ood  will  turn  tn  Uf  anri  -ay  "Well 
done  my  good  and  fal'iiful    >  :\  ant." 


ceedlngs  and  announces  to  tlie  House  his 
approval  thereof. 

Without  objection,  the  Journal  stands 
approved. 

There  was  no  objection. 


adjourns  today  it  adjourn  to  meet  at  10 
a.m.  on  tomorrow. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Ma-ssachusetts*^ 

There  was  no  tjbjection. 


PERMISSION  FOR  SUBCOMMITTEE 
ON  HOSPITALS  OF  THE  COMMIT- 
TEE ON  VETERANS'  AFFAIRS  TO 
SIT  DURING  5-MINUTE  RULE  TO- 
DAY 

Mr.  ROBERTS.  Mi  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Subcommit- 
tee on  Hospitals  of  the  Committee  on 
Veterans"  Affairs  be  permitted  to  .sit  in 
public  session  today  during  the  5-mlnute 
rule  for  the  purpose  of  hearing  testi- 
mony. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas'' 

There  was  no  objection. 


THE  JOURNAL 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Cbalr  has  exam- 
ined the  Journal  of  the   ast  day's  pro- 


HOUR  OF  MEI:TING  on  TOMORROW. 
FRIDAY   MAY  21,  ISTf! 

Mr.    O'NEILL.     Mr.     Speaker.    I    a.sk 
unanimous  consent  that  when  the  House 


APPOINTMENT  OF  CON'FFREFS  ON 
S.  2145.  INDOCHINA  REFUGEE 
CHILDREN  ASSIST./^  NCE  ACT'  OF 
1975 

Mr.  PERKINS  Mr  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  take  from  the 
Speaker's  table  the  Senate  bill  uS.  2145' 
to  provide  Federal  financial  as-^istance  to 
States  in  order  to  a.ssist  local  eduratlonal 
agendas  to  provide  public  etiucallon  to 
Vietnamese  and  Cambodian  refuRee  chil- 
dren, and  for  other  purpo.ses.  with  the 
Hou.'se  amendment  thereto.  Insist  on  the 
Hoase  amendment,  and  agree  to  the  con- 
ference asked  by  the  Senate. 

The  SPEAKER  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ken- 
tucky The  Chair  hears  none,  and  ap- 
points thf'  following  conferees:  Mr  Ptr- 
KiNS  Mr  FoFn  nf  Michigan,  Mrs  Mint: 
Mr.  Meeds,  Mrs.  Chisholm,  and  Messrs. 
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Akdrews  of  North  Carolina,  Lehman, 
Simon,  Mottl.  Hall,  BLotnN,  O'Hara, 
Zeferetti,  Miller  of  California,  Quiz, 
Bell.  Esuleman,  Buchanan,  Pressler, 
GooDi.iNG,  and  Jeffords. 


PERMISSION  FOR  SUBCOMMITTEE 
ON  COMMUNICATIONS  OF  COM- 
MITTEE   ON    inti:rstate    and 

FOREIGN    COMMERCE    TO    MEET 
TODAY  DURING  S-MINUTE  RULE 

Mr.  FREY.  Mr.  Si^eaker.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  Subcommittee  on 
Communications  of  the  Committee  on 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce  may 
be  permitted  to  meet  today  during  the 
5-minute  rule. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Florida? 

There  was  no  objection 


AN  UNCOMMON  C.a^USE  FOR 
COMMON   CAUSE 

I  Mr  FREY  asked  and  wa.s  fiven  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks. » 

Mr.  FREY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  received  a 
letter  from  a  constituent  complaining 
about  the  ERS  lollowing  up  his  tax  retiirn 
and  ai;king  that  he  acain  check  the  box 
for  a  $1  donation  to  the  Prasidential 
election  campaign  I  looked  into  this.  I 
really  did  not  believe  it  at  first,  but  I 
found  out  much  to  my  surprLse,  the  IRS 
sent  out  over  a  million  such  forms, 
folio wup  forms  in  1975  a.^klng  for  the 
$1  contribution 

It  cost  you  and  I— the  taxpayer — over 
$300  000  last  year,  and  this  year  It  will 
cost  us  more.  Now.  I  am  not  wild  about 
the  IPS,  but  when  I  Inquired  I  found  out 
that  it  was  not  the  IRS's  fault. 

The  IRS  had  settled  a  lawsuit  with 
Common  Cau-se  out  of  court  which  ap- 
parently called  for  three  things:  One.  to 
move  the  checkoff  to  the  front  page;  two. 
In  an  audit  if  the  person  had  not 
chocked  off  to  verbally  remind  them; 
and  three,  to  send  the  form  out  where 
errors  bv  taxpayers  were  made 

As  I  said  the  cost  Ls  over  $600,000  and 
probably  cla^er  to  $750,000. 

IRS  has  written  Common  Cau.se  and 
said,  "Tlie  Government  is  Irising  money 
out  of  this"  Common  Cau^e  has  not  had 
the  decency  to  reply  to  the  IRS 

Sometimes  I  aprre  -.vith  Common 
Cause,  and  sometimes  I  disarree  with 
them  I  am  not  so  sure  what  caa'^e  this 
Is,  but  I  will  tell  the  Members  one  thing: 
It  is  not  common  and  it  is  not  helping 
the  taxpayers  of  this  country. 


PERMISSION  FOR  COMMITTEE  ON 
RULES  TO  FILE  CERTAIN  PRI\'- 
ILEGED  REPORTS 

Mr.  DELANEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Committee 
on  Rules  may  have  until  midninht  to- 
night to  file  certain  privileged  reports,. 

The  SPF.\KER.  Is  there  ob.iection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentlemin  from  New 
York' 

There  was  no  objection. 


CONFERENCE  REPORT  OX  H  R  9721. 
INTER -AMERICAN  DEVELOPMENT 
BANK 

Mr.  REUSS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  call  up  the 
conference  report  on  the  bill,  H.R.  9721, 
to  provide  for  increased  participation  by 
the  United  States  in  the  Inter-American 
De'.eloiiment  Bank,  to  provide  for  the 
f  ntr\-  of  nonregional  membcr.s  and  the 
Bahamas  and  Guyana  in  tJ-je  Inter- 
.American  Development  Bank,  to  provide 
for  the  participation  of  the  Uinted  States 
in  the  Afriran  Development  Fund,  and 
for  other  purposes,  and  ask  una:iimous 
consent  that  the  statement  of  the  man- 
agers be  read  in  lieu  of  the  report. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  SPE.A.KER.  Is  there  ob.)eclion  to 
tlie  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Wi'jconsin'' 

There  was  no  ob.iecticn. 

The  Clerk  read  the  statement. 

(For  conference  report  and  statement 
see  proceedin;is  of  the  Ho'di^e  o:  May  11. 
1976.1 

Mr  REUSS  (during  the  reading).  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  statement  be  ccisldered  as  read. 

The  SPE.AKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Wisconsin? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER  The  gentleman  from 
Wisconsin  <Mr.  Reuss)  is  recognized  for 
30  rnmut<>s. 

Mr  REUSS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  such 
time  as  he  may  consume  to  the  distin- 
guished chairman  of  the  Subcommittee 
on  International  Development  Institu- 
tions and  Finance,  who  has  done  such 
an  able  job  in  the  guiding  of  this  bill 
through  this  body,  the  gentleman  from 
Texas  'Mr.  Gonzalez). 

Mr.  GONZALEZ  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
th,e  distinguished  chairman  of  the  full 
committee  for  yielding  to  me. 

Mr  Speaker,  the  bill  H.R.  9721  passed 
the  House  on  December  9.  1975.  The  Sen- 
ate acted  on  this  bill  last  March  30,  and 
this  conference  report  covers  eight  points 
of  difference  resulting  from  the  action  of 
the  Senate. 

I  would  like  to  emphasize  that  both 
the  House  and  Senate  agreed  on  the 
amoimt  to  be  authorized  for  the  Inter- 
American  Development  Bank  and  the 
.African  Development  Fund.  All  the 
points  of  difference  were  minor,  and  the 
conference  report  does  not  change  the 
substance  of  the  action  taken  by  the 
House  on  this  bill. 

Three  amendments  considered  by  the 
conference  were  of  a  technical  nature. 
For  example,  the  Senate  made  a  techni- 
cal change  in  the  Harkin  human  rights 
amendment,  changing  the  word  "Gover- 
nor" to  the  term  "Executive  Director." 
We  agreed  to  this  simple  technical 
amendment. 

We  also  agreed  to  a  Senate  amend- 
ment that  declares  sv.ine  influenza  to  be 
a  ser;ou.=  international  problem  that  re- 
quires the  full  cooperation  of  our  Gov- 
ernment with  international  agencies  con- 
cerned with  this  problem.  The  amend- 
ment Is  a  sense  of  Congress  declaration, 
and  has  no  tangible  effect  on  the  bill. 

Finally,   we   agreed   to   add  into   the 


human  rights  amendment  Senate  lan- 
guage dealing  with  international  ter- 
rorism. This  language  directs  the  U.S. 
Executive  Director  in  the  African  De- 
velopment Fund  to  oppose  loans  to  coun- 
tries that  grant  refuge  to  international 
terrorists  such  as  aircraft  hi.iackers 

Tlie  conferees  rejected  three  Senate 
amendments.  The  conferees  agreed  to 
the  House  position  regarding  earmark- 
ing of  funds  in  the  Inter-American  De- 
velopment Bank — that  is.  rejecting  the 
earmarking  language.  Subsequent  to 
this,  the  Appropriations  Committee  also 
rejected  the  earmarking  language, 
which  was  in  a  1975  appropriation  bill. 
We  also  rejected  Senate  l&nguaee  au- 
thorizing $1  million  for  the  Interna- 
tional Atomic  EnergA-  Agency  This  was, 
of  course,  not  germane  to  the  bill 

In  su.m.  and  in  short,  the  re.-nilts  of 
the  conference  in  no  way  alter  the  au- 
thorization approved  by  the  House,  nor 
make  any  other  than  very  minor  changes 
in  other  sections  of  the  bill.  I  urge  :.dcp- 
tion  of  the  report. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Pennsylvania  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  yield  myself  .such  time  as  I 
may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  want  to  join  with  the 
gentleman  from  Texas  'Mr.  Gonz.^lez> 
and  the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin  Mr. 
Reuss  '  in  supporting  this  conference 
report.  I  think  we  have  done  pretty  good 
on  this  bill.  We  debated  it  at  length  be- 
fore the  House  before.  I  ask  that  the 
House  also  approve  this  report  as  some- 
thing that  is  %itally  necessary  in  the 
interest  of  our  relations  with  Latin 
America  and   South   America. 

Mr.  REUSS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  4 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from.  Iowa 
(Mr   Grassley'  . 

Mr.  GRASSLEY  Mr  Speaker.  I  thank 
the  committee  chairman  I  appreciate 
his  yielding  this  time  to  me.  I  asked  for 
this  time  for  the  purpose  of  having  the 
gentleman  from  Texas  <Mr.  Gonz.^lez> 
engage  with  me  in  a  discussion  on  the 
point  of  earmarking  of  fun(iE  Let  me 
direct  this  questio;-  to  the  gentleman 
from  Texas   'Mr    Gonzalez'. 

The  conference  report  does  away  with 
any  earmarking  of  funds  from  la.'-t  years 
appropriation  bill  Was  there  any  discus- 
sion in  the  conference  com.mittee  or  was 
there  any  assurance  given  to  any  of 
those  mem.bers  on  the  comm.ittee.  par- 
ticularly from  the  other  body,  who  sup- 
ported earmarking  for  cooperatives, 
credit  unions,  and  .savings  and  ioan=  that 
the  bank  would  make  an  effort  tc  fund 
these  agencies,  with  the  thought  in  mind 
that  only  by  working  through  these 
agencies  in  Latin  America  can  we  get 
money  to  the  p^eople  who  need  it  the 
mosf 

Mr  GONZ.'i.LEZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield' 

Mr  GRASSLEY.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas. 

Mr  GONZ.ALEZ.  Mr  Speaker,  in  an- 
swer to  the  very  able  member  of  the  sub- 
committee, the  gentleman  from  Iowa 
'  Mr  Grassley  ' ,  in  consonance  with  his 
past  concern,  all  during  the  time  of  the 
consideration  of  the  bill,  both  last  year 
and  this  year,  the  gentleman  has  ex- 
pre.ssed  his  concern  about  the  necessity 
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of  earmarking  In  this  tyHB  of  legislation 
for  the  purposes,  as  he  hi^s  so  aptly  de- 
scribed, of  working  throiih  savings  and 
loans,  credit  unions,  and  the  'ike. 

Tlie  earmarking  languake  violates  the 
substance  of  the  charter  osthe  bank,  and 
the  Committee  on  Appropriations  of  the 
House  knocked  this  provis^  out.  I  believe 
I  explained  this  once  befoije.  The  Senate 
had  added  it  in  its  version!  but  the  con- 
ferees agreed  that  it  wa^"  nongermane, 
that  a  point  of  order  w|)uld  be  made 
against  It,  and  that  in  vl^w  of  the  fact 
that  the  Committee  on  Appropriations 
had  taken  the  action  thatilt  did,  at  best 
It  would  be  moot  and.  therefore,  there 
would  be  no  central  point  in  difference. 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  might  a<ld  this:  I  be- 
lieve that  no  Member  of  the  House  that 
I  know  of — and  certainly  not  I — would 
disagree  with  the  gentleman  from  Iowa 
(Mr.    Grassley)    In   his    view   that   the 
whole  intent  and  purpose  is  that  through 
this  Joinder  of  nations  we  would  help 
one  another,  with  the  United  States  as- 
sisting our  sister  nations  to  the  south  In 
an  attempt  to  Improve  the  general  con- 
ditions of  the  people  as  far  as  It  Is  pos- 
sible. Most,  If  not  all  of  the  loans  made 
should  go  to  the  greatest  loterest  of  the 
greatest  number  in  these  countries. 

The  truth  Is  that  the  earmarking  pro- 
vision by  which  we  would  stipulate  spe- 
cifically the  Inclusion  of  savings  and 
loans  and  credit  unions  would  be  sur- 
pulsage.  It  would  be  superfluous  because 
this  is  already  being  done  by  the  bank. 
The  bank's  major  share  of  loans  In  this 
area  Is  already  being  processed  through 
such  entitles  as  credit  unions  and  savings 
and  loans. 

Mr.  GRASSLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Treasury  argues  that  earmarking  would 
upset  the  operations  of  the  IpB.  But  such 
earmarking  already  characterizes  tlie 
contributions  of  certain  ot^er  member 
nations.  As  a  contributor  of  almost  70 
percent  of  the  money  that  ndakes  up  the 
fund  for  special  operations,  |t  Is  incum- 
bent upon  Congress  that  wfl  assure  the 
American  people  that  their  oioney  Ls  go- 
ing to  assist  those  Latin  Americans  who 
are  truly  in  need.  In  a  regular  commer- 
cial bank,  you  can  be  sure  that  anyone 
whose  deposits  make  up  over  a  few  per- 
cent of  its  cash  assets  will  have  an  In- 
fluence on  how  his  money  Is  used.  So  It  Is 
wrong  for  a  contributor— In  this  case  the 
U.S.  Government — of  nearly  70  percent 
to  insist  that  at  least  a  small  portion  of 
Its  contribution  be  used  specifically  for 
what  Is  intended  by  the  contributor? 

In  this  country,  co-ops^  and  credit 
unions  draw  their  membersl^p  from  a  de- 
fined community  of  Indlvtfluals  whose 
purpose  it  is  to  accumulate  apool  of  capi- 
tal which  can  aid  other  memb'^r.  Co-ops, 
In  particular,  are  democrat ic.Uiy  con- 
trolled and  thus  help  create  a  community 
of  tra.st  which  facilitates  the  access  to 
loan  money  at  reasonable  rates.  That 
sort  of  setup  has  made  farming  and  other 
sorts  of  endeavors  In  free  enterprise  work 
In  thLs  Nation  Similar  sorts  of  Institu- 
tions in  Latin  America,  when  given  aid 
and  assistance,  have  worked  equally  as 
weU  . 

In  areas  of  the  world  where  there  are 
vast  differences  In  wealth  among  citizens 


of  a  single  country,  dissatisfaction 
among  the  poor  citizens  has  often  created 
an  Ideal  breeding  ground  for  commu- 
nism. Frankly,  I  believe  that  if  the 
United  States  does  not  Insist  that  sub- 
stantial sums  be  used  to  facilitate  the 
growth  of  productively  oriented  lending 
Institutions  at  the  grassroots  level,  we 
will  simply  be  Inviting  the  seeds  of  Com- 
munist organization  into  this  hemi- 
sphere. This  is  a  risk  Congress  cannot 
take. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Inter-American  De- 
velopment Bank  bureaucrats  have  kept 
telling  us  that  this  earmarking  was  not 
possible,  and  that  It  would  not  accom- 
plish the  good  tha'  we  want  It  to  accom- 
plish. I  think  tlie  point  that  the  ear- 
marking provision  was  Included,  even 
though  the  $50  million  that  was  allocated 
a  year  ago  was  never  made  use  of,  did 
serve  a  beneficial  punx)se.  because  the 
records  do  show  that  as  a  result  of  this 
action  by  the  Congress,  particularly  by 
some  of  the  Members  of  the  other  lx)dy. 
that  agency  has  made  an  effort  to  get 
money  Into  cooperatives  and  credit 
unions. 

I  am  going  to  look  for  this  effort  to  be 
continued,  and  I  hope  other  Members 
of  this  body.  Including  the  distinguished 
gentleman  from  Texas  (Mr.  Gonzalez^ 
will  look  for  this  effort  to  be  continued 
as  In  the  past.  They  have  given  us  their 
assurances  that  It  will  be,  and  I  hope 
they  will  keep  their  word 

Mr.  REUSS.  Mr  Speaker,  I  thank  the 
gentleman  for  his  contribution. 

I  yield  2  minutes  to  the  distinguished 
gentleman  from  Creorgla  (Mr.  Stephens) 
Mr.  STEPHENS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  take 
this  occasion  to  point  out  what  a  mai- 
nlflcent  amount  of  work  has  been  dorie 
by  the  chairman  of  our  Committee  on 
Banking,  Currency  and  Housing,  by  the 
chairman  of  our  subcommittee,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Texas  <Mr.  Gonzalez*,  and 
by  the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania 
(Mr.  Johnson  I  on  the  minority  side. 

This  has  been  a  very,  very  difficult 
piece  of  legislation  to  get  through.  We 
have  had  problems  with  it  in  the  past 
couple  of  years,  and  I  think  that  the 
success  of  it  is  due  to  the  work  that  has 
been  done  especially  by  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  (Mr.  Gonzalez*,  as  the 
chairman  of  the  subcommittee. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  Inter-American  De- 
velopment Bank  Is  one  of  the  most 
worthwhile  enterprises  that  I  have  seen 
our  Congress  enter  into.  I  Uilnk  it  has 
accomplished  what  we  have  all  wanted  It 
to  accomplish. 

It  has  been  an  outstanding  demonstra- 
tion of  friendship  toward  the  Latin- 
American  countries.  Without  our  help 
in  this  bank.  It  would  be  Impossible  for 
them  to  raise  nearly  so  much  interna- 
tional financial  assistance.  In  addition. 
It  does  not  call  on  the  United  States  to 
put  up  any  money. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  just  believe  that  this 
cooperation  by  the  United  States  must 
be  continued  as  an  integral  part  of  the 
fine  relationship  between  the  Latln- 
.^merlcan  countries  and  our  country. 

Mr  ROUSSELOT.  Mr  Speaker,  the 
dLstlngulshed  Member  of  the  other  body, 
Mr.  Helms,  provided  a  catalogue  of  the 
outrages      committed      by      Gen.      Idi 


Amln,  the  notorious  racist  murderer 
who  rules  the  African  nation  of  Ugtmda, 
and  I  quote  from  his  statement  on  the 
Senate  Fl(X)r  on  March  30,  1976: 

First,  It  has  been  estimated  that  25.000 
to  250,000  Ugandans  have  been  murdered 
since  Amln  seized  power  In  1971;  second,  he 
has  called  for  the  extinction  of  the  8tat« 
of  Israel;  third,  he  has  stated  that  ZlonUts 
have  infiltrated  the  CIA  and  turned  It  Into  a 
"murder  squad";  fourth,  he  has  express 
gratitude  to  the  Soviet  Union  and  Com- 
munLot  China  for  their  Involvement  In  the 
Internal  affairs  of  Africa;  fifth,  he  has 
executed  the  Chief  Justice  of  Uganda; 
murdered,  beaten,  and  tormented  many  of 
his  political  opponente,  and  expelled  some 
60,000  Asians  by  racist  decrees. 

The  good  Senator  al.-^o  pointed  out  that 
the  general  had  somehow  found  the 
means  to  finance  a  $45  million  Ugandan 
mission  building  at  the  United  Nations, 
a  sum  which  represents  2  8  percent  of 
the  country's  gross  national  product 

The  record  shows  that  the  Helins 
amendment  was,  in  fact,  drafted  on  the 
fl(X)r  of  the  Senate  by  Senator  Helms 
and  Senator  HrMPHREv,  to  Insure  that 
no  funds  appropriated  under  this  act 
would  Inure  to  the  benefit  of  Uganda. 
The  amendment  provides: 

Sec.  212.  None  of  the  funds  authorized  to 
be  appropriated  under  this  Act  shall  be 
granted  to,  loaned  to.  or  othertil.se  used  for 
the  benefit  of  the  nation  of  Uganda 

The  United  States  governor  Is  directed 
promptly  to  notify  the  Senate  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations  and  the  House  Committee 
on  International  Affairs  as  to  any  applica- 
tion made  by  Uganda  for  loans  or  other  fi- 
nancial assistance  from  the  fund. 

I  firmly  believe  that  the  American  peo- 
ple want  Congress  to  stop  cor.tributing 
their  tax  dollars  toward  the  maintenance 
in  power  of  foreign  despots  who  arc  op- 
posed to  all  of  the  fundamental  prin- 
ciples for  which  this  nation  stands,  and 
in  which  our  citizens  believe.  They  would 
not  want  to  see  this  Hou.se  treat  the 
Helms  amendment  as  a  throwaway  meas- 
ure, to  be  dropped  in  Conference  and 
quietly   forgotten 

ThLs  bill  should  be  recommitted  to  the 
Committee  of  Conference,  it  Is  obvious 
that  the  managers  of  thLs  bill  do  not  wan; 
to  give  proper  consideration  to  the  Helm.'; 
provision,  therefore  I  must  oppose  this 
conference  report 

Mr.  REUSS  Mr  Speaker,  I  hnve  no 
further  requests  for  time,  and  I  move  the 
previous  question  on  the  conference 
report. 

The  prevlou.<:  question  was  ordered 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  'Mr  Mc- 
Fall)  .  The  question  is  on  the  conference 
report. 

The  question  was  taken:  and  the 
Speaker  pro  tempore  announced  thut 
the  ayes  appeared  to  have  it. 

Mr.  GRASSLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  object 
to  the  vote  on  the  ground  that  a  quorum 
is  not  present  and  make  the  point  of 
order  that  a  quorum  Is  not  present. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Evidently 
a  quorum  Ls  not  present 

The  Serceant  at  Arms  will  notify  ab- 
sent Member^ 

The  vote  was  Uikcn  by  electronic  de- 
vice, and  there  were — yeas  257.  nay.<:  120. 
answered  "present"  1,  not  votinR  54,  a.-; 
follows: 
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[Roll  No.  286] 
TEAS— 257 


Abzug 

Ad&ms 

Addabbo 

Allen 

Anderson. 

Calif. 
Anderson.  HI. 
Annunzlo 
Ashley 
Aspm 
Budlllo 
Ba)dus 
Baucus 
Beard,  R.I. 
Bedell 
Bersiland 

B1R??1 

Blester 

Bingham 

Bianchard 

Blouln 

Boggs 

Boland 

Brademas 

ErTkmrldge 

Brodhead 

Brooks 

Broomfleid 

Brown.  Calif. 

Brown,  Ohio 

BroyhUl 

Burke,  Calif. 

Burke.  Fla 

Burke.  Mass. 

Bunon, John 

Burton.  PhUUp 

Carney 

Carr 

Cederberg 

Chlsholm 

Clay 

Cleveland 

Cohen 

Collins,  HI. 

CXinable 

Conte 

Conyers 

Gorman 

Cornell 

Cotter 

Couehlln 

D  Amours 

Daniels,  N.J. 

OanielsoD 

Davis 

de  :a  Garza 

Deianey 

De.lums 

Derrick 

Derwmskl 

Diggs 

D.ngell 

Dodd 

Drlnan 

du  Pont 

Early 

Eckhardt 

Erigar 

Edwards,  Ala. 

Edwards,  Calif. 

Ellberg 

Evans,  Colo 

Evlns,  Tenn. 

Fary 

Fascell 

Fenwlck 

Findley 

Fisher 

Flood 

Flono 

Fo.ey 

Ford,  Tenn. 

Porsyihe 

Praser 

Prenzel 

Omn 

Goidwater 


Abdnor 
Andrews, 
N  Dak. 
Archer 
Armstrong 
Ashbrook 
Bafalls 
Bauman 
Beard,  Tenn. 
Bennett 
BevUl 


Gonzalez 

Gradlson 

Green 

Gude 

Guver 

Hail 

Hamilton 

Hanley 

Hannaford 

Harkin 

Harrington 

Harris 

Hawkins 

Hayes,  Ind. 

Hays.  Ohio 

Hechler.  W.  Va, 

Heckler.  Mass. 

Heinz 

Helstoskl 

Hicks 

Holland 

Holtzman 

Horton 

Howe 

Hughes 

Hyde 

Jeffords 

Johnson.  Calif. 

Johnson,  (Dolo. 

Johnson,  Pa. 

Jones,  Ala. 

Jones,  Okla. 

Jordan 

Kastenmeier 

Kazen 

Keys 

Koch 

Krueger 

LaPalce 

Landrum 

Leggett 

Lehman 

Lent 

Uoyd,  Calif. 

Long,  La. 

Long.  Md. 

Lujan 

Lundlne 

McCormack 

McDade 

McEwen 

McPall 

McHugh 

McKay 

McKinney 

Madden 

Madigan 

Maguire 

Mann 

Mathis 

Matsunags 

Mazzoli 

Meeds 

Melcher 

Metcalfe 

Meyner 

Mezvlnsky 

Mlkva 

MUler.  Calif. 

Mlneta 

Mlnlsh 

Mink 

Mitchell 

Moakley 

Moflett 

Moorhead,  Pa. 

Morgan 

Mosher 

Murphy,  ni. 

Myers,  Pa. 

Nedzi 

Nix 

Nolan 

No  wak 

Oberstar 

Obey 

O'Brien 

NAYS— 120 

Bowen 
Breaux 
Brlnkley 
Burgener 
Burlejon,  Tex. 
Burllson,  Mo. 
Butler 
Chappell 
Clancy 
Clausen, 
DonH. 


N.T. 


,  N.Y. 


O'Neill 

Ottlnger 

Patten.  N.J 

Patterson, 
Calif. 

Pattlson 

Pepper 

Perkins 

Peyser 

Pickle 

Pike 

Poage 

Preyer 

Price 

Prltchard 

Quie 

Rallsback 

Randall 

Rangel 

Regula 

Reuss 

Rhodes 

Richmond 

Rlnaldo 

Rlsenhoover 

Rodlno 

Roe 

Roncallo 

Rooney 

Rosenthal 

Roybal 

Ryan 

St  Germain 

Sarasln 

Sarbanes 

Scheuer 

SchneebeU 

Schroeder 

Selberllng 

Sharp 

Shrlver 

Sikes 

Simon 

SLsk 

Smith,  Iowa 

Soiarz 

Spellman 

Spence 

Staggers 

Stanton, 
J.  William 

Stark 

Steed 

Steelman 

Sieiger.  Wis. 

Stephens 

Stokes 

Stratton 

Siudds 

Siillivan 
Symington 
Talcott 
Treen 

Ullman 
Van  Deer!  In 

Vander  Jagt 

Vander  Veen 

Vanlk 

Vigorito 

WaMnan 

Weaver 

Whalen 

White 

Wiggins 

WilEon.  Bob 

Wi.son.  Tex. 

Winn 

Wlrth 

Wolff 

Wright 

WydiCr 

Yates 

Young 

Young 

Zablocki 

Zeferettl 


,  Ga. 
,  Tex. 


,  Dan 
,  R.  W. 


Cochran 

Collins.  Tex. 

Crane 

Daniel, 

Daniel. 

Dent 

Devine 

Dickinson 

Downey,  N.Y. 

Downing.  Va. 

Duncan.  Tenn. 


Emery 
English 
EEh:eman 
Evans,  Ind. 
Pish 
Plthlan 
Flowers 
Frey 
Fuqua 
Gaydos 
Gibbons 
Oilman 
Goodllne 
Grassley 
Hagedorn 
Haley 
Hammer- 
schmidt 
Hansen 
Harsha 
Hefner 
Henderson 
Hightower 
Holt 

Hubb.ird 
Huncate 
Hutchinson 
Icbord 
Jacobs 
Jarman 
Jenrette 


Jones,  N.C. 

Jones,  Tenn. 

Kasten 

Kelly 

Kemp 

Ketchum 

Kindness 

Krebs 

Lagomarslno 

Latta 

Levltas 

Lloyd,  Tenn. 

MrColliEter 

McDonald 

Mahon 

Miche: 

MiMer.  Ohio 

Mor.tsromery 

Moore 

Moorhead. 

CaUf. 
Moui 
Murtha 
Myers,  Ind. 
Nutrfcer 
Passman 
Paul 
i'ressler 
Qulllen 
Roberts 
Robinson 


Rocers 

Rou?h 

Rousselot 

Ruppe 

Russo 

Satterfleld 

Schulze 

Sebellus 

Ship:ey 

Shuster 

Skubitz 

Slack 

Smith.  Nebr. 

fc'nyder 

Symms 

Tavlor.  Mo. 

T3v;or,  N.C. 

Teag"ue 

Thone 

Thornton 

Tra.xler 

Wagponner 

Waish 

Wampler 

'iVhitehurst 

Whit  ten 

Wyiie 

Yatron 

Young,  F^.a. 


ANSWERED  "PRESENT"— 1 
McCloskey 


N.C 


Alexander 

Ambro 

Andrews 

AuColn 

BeU 

Boiling 

Honker 

Brown,  Mich. 

Buchanan 

Byron 

Carter 

Clawson.  Del 

Conian 

Duncan.  Oreg 

Erlenborn 

Esch 

Plynt 

Ford,  Mich. 

Fountain 


NOT  VOTINO- 

G.almo 
Hubert 
HlillS 
Hmshaw 
Howard 
Kar'.h 
Litton 
Lott 
McCiory 
Macdonald 
Martin 
Miiford 
MUls 
.    Mitche:i.Md. 
Mol'.ohan 
Moss 

Murphy,  NY. 
Neai 
Nichols 
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OHara 

Pettis 

Rees 

Riegie 

Hose 

Rostenkowsk. 

Runnels 

Santini 

Stanton, 

James  V. 
Steiger,  Ariz. 
Stuckey 
Thompson 
Tsongas 
uda:; 

Wiison,  C   H. 
Young,  .'\^.aska 


The  Clerk  announced  the  following 
pairs: 

On  this  vote : 

Mr.  Howard  for,  with  Mr.  Nichols  against. 

Mr.  Murphy  of  New  York  for,  with  Mr. 
Fountain  against. 

Mr.  Tsongas  for.  with  Mr.  Hubert  against. 

Mr.  Mitcher.  of  Maryland  for.  with  Mr. 
Byron  against 

Mr.  Thompson  for,  with  Mr.  Runnels 
against. 

Mr.  Litton  for.  with  Mr.  MoUohan  against. 

Until  further  notice : 

Mr.  Glalnio  with  Mr.  Santlnl, 

Mr.  Duncan  of  Oregon  with  Mr.  Flynt. 

Mr.  MUford  with  Mr.  Macdonald  of  Mas- 
sachusetts. 

Mr,  Rose  with  Mr.  Bell. 

Mr,  Ambro  with  Mr,  Carter, 

Mr.  Ford  of  Michigan  with  Mr.  Andrews 
of  North  Carolina. 

Mr  MOS.S  with  Mr.  Brown  of  Michigan. 

Mr.  Alexander  with  Mr.  AuColn. 

Mr.  Charles  H.  WlLson  of  California  with 
Mr.  Erlenboni. 

Mr  Rlegle  with  Mr.  Y'oung  of  Alaska. 

Mr  O'H.'ira  with  Mr.  Buchanan. 

Mr,  Neal  with  Mr.  HlUls. 

Mr.  Bonker  with  Mr.  Del  Clawson. 

Mr.  Udall  with  Mr,  Karth, 

Mr,  Mill.s  with  Mr,  Esch, 

Mr  Rostenkowskl  with  Mr.  Conian. 

Mr.  Rees  with  Mr.  Lott. 

Mr  Stuckey  with  Mr.  Stelger  of  Arizona, 

Mr  James  V  Stanton  with  Mr.  McClory. 

Mr,  Martin  with  Mrs.  Pettis. 

Messrs.  BOWEN,  JENRETTE,  YAT- 
RON, and  DENT  changed  their  vote 
from  "yea"  to  "nay." 


So  the  conference  report  was  agreed  to. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table 


GENERAL  LEAVE 


Mr,  REUSS,  Mr  Speaker.  I  ask  unani- 
mous con.?ent  that  all  Member?  may  have 
5  legislative  days  in  which  to  revise  and 
extend  their  remarks,  and  include  ex- 
traneous matter,  on  the  conference  re- 
port on  H.R.  9721.  just  adopted. 

The  SPE.AJCER  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Wisconsin? 

There  was  no  objection. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  SENATE 

A  message  from  the  Senate  by  Mr. 
Sparrow,  one  of  its  clerks,  announced 
that  the  Senate  agrees  to  the  report  of 
the  committee  of  conference  on  the  dis- 
agreeing votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the 
amendments  of  the  Senate  to  the  bill 
(H.R.  13172  >  entitled  "An  act  making 
supplemental  appropriations  for  the  fis- 
cal year  ending  June  30.  1976.  and  the 
period  ending  September  30.  1976.  and 
for  other  purposes."  and  that  the  Senate 
agreed  to  the  amendments  of  the  House 
to  the  amendments  of  the  Senate  num- 
bered 29.  61.  75.  80.  81,  83.  87.  126,  127. 
171.  178,  184,  189.  196,  and  197  to  the 
foregoing  bill. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  had  pa.ssed  with  amendments  in 
which  the  concurrence  of  the  House  is 
requested,  bills  of  the  House  of  the  fol- 
lowing titles: 

H.R,  5630.  An  act  to  amend  the  Federal 
Boat  Safety  .'^ct  of  1971  in  order  to  Increase 
and  extend  the  authorlzatior.  for  appropria- 
tions for  financial  a.sslst^ince  for  State  boat- 
ing safet'    programs: 

HR  11438  An  act  to  am.end  title  5,  United 
States  Code,  to  grant  court  leave  to  Federal 
employees  when  called  as  witnesses  In  cer- 
tain Judicial  proceedings,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses: and 

H.R.  12527  A:-;  act  to  amend  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission  Act  to  Increase  the  au- 
thorization of  appropriations  for  fiscal  years 
1976  and  1977,  and  for  other  ptirposes 

The  message  also  announced  that  tlie 
Senate  had  passed  bills  of  the  follow- 
ing titles,  in  which  the  concurrence  of 
the  House  is  requested: 

S,  2862,  .'^n  act  to  authorize  appropriations 
for  the  Federal  Fire  Prevention  and  Control 
Act  of  1974: 

S,  2991.  An  act  to  ame.'^id  the  Hazardous 
Materials  Transportation  Act  to  authorize 
appropriations,  and  for  other  purposes. 

S,  3070,  .'in  act  to  amend  section  1114,  title 
18,  United  States  Code,  so  that  Federal  mine 
safety  Inspectors  will  be  protected  by  crim- 
inal statutes, 

S,  3436  An  act  to  increase  an  authoriza- 
tion of  appropriations  for  the  Privacy  Pro- 
tection Study  Commission,  and  tc  remove 
the   fiscal    year  expenditure   llm.ltation:    and 

S,  3308  .'in  act  to  provide  for  Interim 
regulatory  reform  as  to  certain  IndependMit 
regulatory  agencies 
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PERMISSION  FOR  SUBCOMMITTEE 
ON  COAST  GrARn  ^NP  NAVIGA- 
TION OF  THE  COMMITTEE  ON 
MERCHANT  MARINE  AND  FISH- 
KRirS  TO  CONTIN'  !•:  TO  HOLD 
HEARING  DURING  5-MINUTE 
RULE  TODAY 

Mr.  BIAGGI.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  Subcommittee  on 
Coast  Guard  and  Navigation  pf  (he  Com- 
mittee on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fish- 
eries be  permitted  to  continue  to  hold 
hearings  during  the  5-mlnHte  rule  to- 
day. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  ^objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
York?  / 

There  was  no  objection,    f 


AUTHORIZING  APPROPRIATIONS 
FOR  THE  ENERGY  RESEARCH  AND 
DEVELOPMENT  ADMINISTRATION 
FOR  FISCAL  YEAR  197? 

Mr.  PRICE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move  that 
the  House  resolve  itself  ihto  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State 
of  the  Union  for  the  further  considera- 
tion of  the  bill  iH  R.  1335a'>  to  authorl7e 
appropriations  to  the  Energy  Research 
and  Development  Administration  In  ac- 
cordance with  section  261  of  the  Atomic 
Energy  Act  of  1954,  as  amended,  section 
305  of  the  Energy  Reorganization  Act 
of  1974.  and  section  16  of  the  Federal 
Nonnuclear  Energy  Re.search  and  De- 
velopment Act  of  1974  and  for  other 
purposes 

The  SPE.\KER  The  question  Is  on  the 
motion  offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois   iMr    Price). 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

IN  THE  COMMrrTTE  r<T  TBE  WHOLE 

Accordingly  the  House  tesolved  itself 
into  the  Committee  of  thejWhoJe  Hoa«;e 
on  the  State  of  the  Union  f^r  the  further 
consideration  of  the  bill  (H  R.  13350'. 
with  Mr   Rousn  In  the  ch^lr 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  ki  the  bill 
The  CHAIRMAN.  When  the  Commit- 
tee ro.';e  on  Wednesday.  >^y  19.  1976, 
title  II  ending  on  Una  18,  jpage  5.  had 
been  considered  as  read  ind  open  to 
amendment  at  any  point. 

COMMITTCl:  AMENDMl   l*T 

The  Clerk  will  report  th  i  committee 
amendment. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follow  : 

Committee  amendment:  Onfpage  16.  line 
10.  delete  the  figure  "$3.370,87M)00"  and  sub- 
stitute therefor  the  figure  "$347 1,078, 000". 

The  CHAIRMAN  The  question  Is  on 
the  committee  amendment.; 

The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 
to.  ] 

AMENDMENT    OFTERED    BY     MR.  UnOERSON    OF 
rLLINOIS  I 

Mr   ANDERSON  of  Hllnois  Mr.  Chalr- 

m.m,  I  offer  an  :imendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Anderson  of 
niUiols:  Page  16.  line  11.  after  the  period 
In.sert:  "No  fund.s  authon7>>d  inder  this  Act 
may  be  used  to  produce  anji  nuclear  fuel 
for  export  to  supply  a  nuclearteower  reactor 
under  an  Afrreement  for  Coop|ratlon  which 
haji  not  been  reviewed  by  th^  Congrem  of 
the  United  States  under  the  procedures  In 
Se<.'Hou   123  d.  of  the  Atomic  fnergy  Act  of 


1964  (42  vac.  2153id)),  as  amended  by 
Public  Law  93-486,  to  a  country  which  has 
not  ratified  the  Treaty  on  NonproUferatlon 
of  Nuclear  Weapons  unless  the  first  proposed 
license  authorizing  the  export  of  either  such 
reactor  or  such  fuel  after  the  date  of  this 
Act  Is  first  submitted  to  the  Congress  for 
review  under  the  congressional  review  pro- 
cedures provided  for  Agreements  for  Coop- 
eration In  the  above-referenced  Section  123 
d.  of  the  Atomic  Energy  Act  of  1954.  as 
amended." 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, this  is  an  amendment  which  I  have 
worked  out.  together  with  the  distin- 
guished vice  chairman  of  the  Joint  Com- 
mittee on  Atomic  Energy,  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  (Mr  Price),  and  which  ad- 
dresses itself — and  we  think  in  ver>'  pre- 
cise fashion— to  a  legitimate  concern 
that  many  Members  of  this  House  have 
already  expressed,  over  the  danger  of 
proliferation  of  nuclear  weapons  through 
the  export  of  American  nuclear  reactors 
and,  more  particularly,  the  fuel  that  Is 
exported  pursuant  to  agreements  for  co- 
operation and  of  the  technology  to  fuel 
those  reactors 

The  simple  effect  of  this  amendment 
is  to  give  the  Congress  the  opportunity 
to  review  the  export  of  fuel  and  tech- 
nology   to   those   countries   which   have 
not  had  their  agreements  for  cooperation 
previously   scrutinized   by   the  Congress 
before  they  were  signed    I  .should  point 
out  tliat  included  in  that  category  are 
such  countries  as  Japan,  Spain,  South 
Africa,  Portugal.  Israel.  India.  Prance 
and  Bra/11  The  United  States  had  signed 
agreements  for  cooperation   with   those 
countries  which  I  have  Just  named,  but 
those  agrewnenUs  have  not   lain   before 
the  Joint  Committee  on  Atomic  Energy 
for   the  30-day   period    required   under 
Public  I^w  93-485,  because  they  were  en- 
tered into  prior  to  the  amendment  that 
was  made  to  the  law  on  October  14.  1974. 
So.  under  the  current  system,  without 
the  amendment   that   I  have  Just  pro- 
posed, it  would  be  possible  to  export  nu- 
clear technology  to  these  countries  with- 
out further  congressional   review-.   As  I 
have    indicated,     this     amendment.     If 
adopted,  would  require  the  Nuclear  Reg- 
ulatory Commission  to  submit  the  first 
license   to  export   technology    following 
the  enactment  of  this  legislation    Thev 
would  have  to  submit  this  license  to  the 
Joint  Committee  on  Atomic  Energy.  That 
license  then  would  be  subject  to  the  same 
type  of  congressional  review  as  is  now 
provided  for  in  the  law  for  agreements 
for  cooperation 

I  think  many  of  us  have  received  in 
recent  days  letters  from  my  friend  and 
colleague,  the  gentleman  from  Maryland 
I  Mr.  Long  )  expressing  concern  over  the 
problem  of  proliferation  and  announcing 
his  Intention  to  offer  an  amendment  that 
would  simply  ban  the  export  of  fuel  to 
those  countries  which  have  not  ratified 
the  treaty  on  the  nonproUferatlon  of  nu- 
clear weapons. 

The  gentleman  In  his  letter— and  I 
quote  from  his  letter  of  Mav  18.  1976— 
says: 

In  order  to  clow  down  this  proliferation, 
we  are  supporting  an  amendment  to  the 
ERDA  authorization  bill  This  amendment, 
unfortunately,  would  not  affect  the  pondin^r 
sale  of  nuclear  reactors  to  South  Africa  since 
the  existing  agreements  already  provide  for 


such  exports.  Howe'.et,  It  could  restrain  fur- 
ther exports  to  South  Africa  or  further 
agreements   with   any   other   country. 

I  think  that  on  examination  the  Mem- 
bers will  find  that  the  amendment  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois  (Mr.  Price*  and 
I  have  offered  to  the  bill  today  meets  the 
problem  in  much  more  satisfactory  fash- 
ion by  providing  that,  even  tliough  the 
agreement  for  cooperation  with  that 
country  and  the  others  that  I  named 
were  entered  into  before  the  1974  amend- 
ments to  the  Atomic  Energy  Act,  that 
pny  license  for  the  first  reactor,  any  li- 
cense for  fuel,  must  come  to  the  Joint 
Committee  and  the  Congress  for  a  60- 
day  period  for  review  During  that  60 
days,  the  Joint  Committee  is  required 
under  the  law  to  Lssue  a  report  to  send  to 
the  House  and  to  the  Senate  \\'lth  an 
accompanying  concurrent  resolution 
which  allows  the  Congress  to  express  it' 
will  on  these  very  Important  matters 

So.  I  would  urge  the  ridoption  of  the 
Price-Anderson  amendment  to  tins  leg- 
islation as  a  significant  stop  toward  meet- 
ing this  problem  of  proliferation 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Mr.  Chairman,  wUI 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  lUinoL'?.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding 

Mr.  Chairman,  as  the  gentleman 
knows,  my  subcommittee  held  extensive 
hearings  on  the  question  of  nuclear  pro- 
liferation. I  believe  the  gentleman's  pro- 
f)osal  Ls  worthy  of  support  and  considera- 
tion. 

Therefore.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rLse  in 
support  of  the  Anderson-Price  amend- 
ment, and  I  do  so  with  commendation 
for  him  and  his  colleagues  who  helped 
prepare  It.  Given  the  serioiL-iness  of  the 
nuclear  proliferation  problem  to  which 
this  amendment  is  addressed,  it  L'^  par- 
ticularly reassuring  to  have  this  con- 
cern expressed  by  the  House  members 
of  the  Joint  Committee  on  Atomic 
Energy. 

Indeed,  the  problem  of  nuclear  pro- 
liferation is  urgent:  it  become.s  more  so 
each  pa.sslng  day  as  nuclear  technology 
and  materials  spread  throughout  the 
world.  The  need  for  Congress  to  act  de- 
cLslvely  In  halting  proliferation  Ls  long 
overdue.  ThLs  amendment  will  contribute 
to  that  goal. 

Earlier  this  month  the  House  pa.ssed 
House  Concurrent  Re'^olutlon  570  legis- 
lation which  I  introduced  dealing  with 
nuclear  proliferation.  The  amendment 
presently  before  the  House  achieves  some 
of  the  same  objectives  sought  in  Hoa':e 
Concurrent  Resolution  570. 

It  should  be  noted  that  House  Con- 
current Re.solutlon  570  wa.s  the  result 
of  the  extensive  hearings  conducted  In 
the  fall  of  1975  by  the  Subcommittee  on 
International  Security  and  Scientific 
Affairs  which  I  chair  published  under 
the  title  "Nuclear  Proliferation:  Future 
U.S.  Foreign  Policy  Impllcatioas." 

Out  of  these  hearings  came  irrefutable 
evidence  pointing  up  the  mounting  dan- 
ger of  nuclear  proliferation.  VSTille  my 
own  resolution  and  this  amendment  will 
help  to  offset  that  danger,  more  need.' 
to  be  done.  I  am  therefore  hopeful  that 
my  subcommittee  will  resume  coiisidera- 
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Hon  of  tliis  problem  soon  as  a  means  of 
exploring  other  possible  solutions. 

I  once  again  express  my  support  for 
the  amendment  and  urge  the  committee 
to  adopt  the  amendment 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  nUnoi.';  I  thank 
the  centlem.an  for  his  support. 

Mr.  FR.\SER.  Mr  Chairman,  wUl  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinoi'^.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Ml:.nesota. 

Mr.  FR.^SER.  Mr  Chairman.  I  just 
want  to  make  .sure  that  I  understand  the 
thruft  of  thf  amendment,  which  seems 
on  the  I  ace  of  it  to  be  well  drafted  and 
an  important  amendment  for  the  com- 
mittee to  accept. 

Tlie  CHAIRMAN.  The  tmic  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  IlHnols  has  expired. 

(By  unanimous  consent.  Mr.  Andfr- 
sox  of  Illinois  wo.":  allowed  to  proceed 
for  3  addltinnni  minutes.' 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  niinoLs,  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  yield  further  to  the  gentleman 
from  Minnesota  (Mr.  Phaser). 

Mr.  ERASER.  A.s  I  understand  it.  there 
are  some  countries  witli  which  tlie  United 
Stales  has  an  agreement  for  cooperation, 
but  those  aKreements  were  entered  Into 
before  the  amendment  of  several  years 
ago  requiring  review  by  the  Congress. 

Mr  ANT)ERSON  of  Illinois.  The  gen- 
tleman is  correct. 

Mr  ERASER.  The  gentleman  in  the 
well  hst^'d  some  of  tho.se  countries, 

.\.s  I  understand  the  effect  of  the 
amendment,  it  is  that  no  nuclear  fuel  and 
no  reactor  may  be  exported  to  such  a 
rountH''  unless  the  first  license  applica- 
tion submitted  after  this  amendment  Is 
adopted  is  brought  back  to  the  Congress 
for  the  60-day  review  which  the  gentle- 
man has  referred  to  in  his  remtirks. 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  The  gen- 
tleman has  Interpreted  the  effect  of  the 
amendment  correctly. 

Mr.  FRASER.  Mr  Chairman.  I  want  to 
commend  the  gentleman  for  the  amend- 
ment. It  takes  care  of  a  very  important 
problem.  I  hope  the  conimittee  will  ac- 
cept it. 

Mr.  BEDELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  vield? 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  TllinoLs.  I  jleld  to 
the  gentleman  from  Iowa  (Mr.  BtDELL). 

Mr.  BEDELL.  I  tha:^.k  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  com- 
mrnd  the  gentleman  for  his  amendment, 
and  I  rise  in  support  of  the  amendment 

Mr.  CARR.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr,  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Michigan  (Mr, 
Carr  I . 

Mr  CAPR,  I  thank  the  gentleman  for 
yieldmg. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  com- 
mend the  gentleman  for  offering  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  HUnols.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  his  support. 

Mr  SKUBITZ,  Mr,  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  vield '' 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Kansas  (Mr. 
Skueitz  > . 

Mr.  SKUBITZ.  Mr.  Chairman,  my 
question  is  not  directed  to  my  colleague's 
amendment  but  the  statement  he  made 


about  the  sliipment  or  the  exportation  of 
nuclear  fuel,  I  am  wondering  whether 
the  gentleman  can  tell  me  whether  or  not 
the  statement  Is  true  that  we  have  a 
known  reserve  of  only  10  years  of  ura- 
nium in  this  countrj-. 

Is  this  correct  or  not  ? 

Mr.  AlNTDERSON  of  Illinois,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, in  answer  to  the  gentleman  from 
Kansas,  of  course  that  is  why  we  are 
supporting  the  hquid  metal  fast  breeder 
reactor.  With  the  reactors  that  are  now 
in  operation  or  planned  for  future  opera- 
tion, unless  we  have  massive  new  dis- 
coveries of  uranium,  which  are  not  antic- 
ipated, it  is  feared  that  we  ^^"111  run  out 
of  fuel  for  additional  reactors  that  may 
be  committed  .some  time  in  the  1990's, 

Mr,  SKUBITZ.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield  further,  what  the  gentleman  is  say- 
ing then  is  that  if  the  fast  breeder  pro- 
gram is  not  a  success,  we  will  have  to 
continue  with  the  present  nuclear  plants 
that  we  have,  that  we  could  be  in  as  bad 
a  shape  10  years  from  now  with  respect 
to  uranium  as  a  fuel  as  we  are  with  re- 
.spect  to  oil  today.  Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  The  gen- 
tleman niakes  an  excellent  ix)int. 

Mr.  SKUBITZ.  I  thank  the  gentleman 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  Ls  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  (Mr.  Anderson i. 

Tlie  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

AMENDMENT    OITERED    BY    MS.    ABZUG 

Ms.  ABZUG.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer  an 
amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

.Amendment  oSered  by  Ms  .^bzug:  Paee  16. 
line  11.  strike  out  '•»3.371.676  000"  and  insert 
In  lieu  thereof  ••$2,294.570.000'. 

Page  18,  strike  out  line  18  and  all  that  fol- 
lows thr(iugii  page  19,  line  14. 

And  redesignate  the  following  paragraphs 
accordingly. 

Page  20.  beginning  on  line  13,  strike  out 
'■$74,610,000  '  and  Insert  in  lieu  thereof  "$54,- 
110,  000". 

Page  20.  line  17,  strike  out  "•276.368.000" 
and  Insert  In  lieu   thereof  "$203,268,000". 

Ms.  ABZUG.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer 
this  amendment  to  eliminate  a  major 
contradiction  In  the  bill.  Mixed  In  with 
the  authorization  for  making  our  country- 
self-sufllcient  In  fuel  is  over  $1  billion  for 
weapons  wliich  wUl  fuel  the  arms  race. 

This  amendment  would  strike  the  blU 
$1,240,106,000  for  the  research,  develop- 
ment, testing,  and  production  of  atomic 
weapons.  These  funds  do  not  belong  here, 
nuclear  weapons  policy  should  not  be 
mixed  in  a  debate  on  the  question  of  pro- 
viding an  energ:y  program  for  the  coun- 
try. 

I  know  that  we  discussed  this  Lssue 
on  the  floor  of  the  House  m  the  consid- 
eration of  the  previous  authorization  m 
this  Congress.  Just  recently  the  ERDA 
transfer  study  entitled  "Funding  and 
Management  Alternatives  for  ERDA 
Military  Application  and  Restricted  Data 
F\mctions"  concluded  that,  although 
ERDA  should  continue  to  manage 
weapoix>  within  ERDA.  the  weapons  and 
the  energy-  programs  should  be  separated. 

This  same  argiiment  took  place  on  the 
floor  of  the  House  before  the  ERDA  studj- 
was  released.  Some  of  the  Members  will 
recall  that  in  the  course  of  this  discus- 
sion, it  w£is  suggested  by  a  number  of  the 


important  members  of  both  the  major- 
ity and  the  minority  on  the  Joint  Atomic 
Energy  Committee,  that  the  position  that 
I  took  on  separating  the  weapons  pro- 
grsim  from  the  energy  program  in  the 
authorization  so  that  there  could  be  ade- 
quate discussion  in  Congress  of  the 
weapons  program  separately  was  proper 
This  was  agreed  to  by  many  Members. 
They  said,  however,  that  It  was  too  late, 
but  that  we  will  do  it  the  next  time 
around. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  Is  the  "next  time 
aix>und."  But  again  I  see,  a  full  year  later, 
that  we  have  the  same  situation  we  had 
before. 

I  am  convinced  that,  imder  the  current 
procedure  of  a  combined  energy  and 
weapons  authorization,  it  Is  not  possible 
for  the  Congress  to  review  responsibility 
our  weapons  program  and  our  weapons 
policy.  There  is,  I  believe,  a  necessity  for 
us  to  discuss  such  a  large  weapons  au- 
thorization if  over  $1  bUlion  separately 
from  an  authorization  which  deals  pri- 
marilj'  with  the  ways  to  provide  the 
necessary  fuel  for  this  country. 

I  believe  that  we  simplj-  cannot  afford 
to  let  changes  In  weapons  policy — which 
is,  I  think,  what  these  authorizations 
really  lead  to — occur  incrementally  and 
quietly  without  discussion. 

This  Is  a  weapons  program.  It  should 
have  a  separate  authorization.  It  is  Im- 
portant for  us  to  know  exactly  what  we 
are  voting  on,  to  know  that  we  are  vot- 
ing to  increase  funds  for  testing  and 
production.  We  have  not  had  an  ade- 
quate discussion  as  to  why  we  need  to 
have  this  increase.  I  think  it  is  impor- 
tant for  us  to  be  able  to  discuss  this  on 
its  own  merits. 

We  have  already  Increased  weapons 
activities  in  our  military  procurement 
bill.  It  is  important  for  us  to  know  that 
there  is  a  further  increase  here  on 
which  there  has  not  been  adequate 
congressional  review,  and  that  harmful 
changes  in  the  weapons  policy  are  going 
to  be  implemented  without  anj-  real 
debate. 

We  may  differ  as  to  what  we  thLnk  is 
the  most  important  nuclear  weapons 
ix)licy  and  what  our  strategy  should  be. 
Some  of  us  believe  that  the  long-stand- 
ing policy  of  strategic  deterrents  is  being 
supplanted  by  a  counterforce  or  first- 
strike  capabiUty.  There  are  funds  in  this 
bill  to  fund  the  MK12a  warhead  for  that 
first-strike  capability.  The  continued  de- 
velopment of  a  new  generation  of  so- 
called  mini -Nukes  is  equally  ominouf 
because  it  makes  nuclear  weapons  more 
compact,  more  accurate  and  less  dirty  in 
terms  of  radioactive  fallout,  thus  making 
nuclear  confrontation  a  more  acceptable 
option  for  policymakers. 

There  are  funds  in  this  bill  to  research 
weapons  which  woi.ild  be  convertible  to 
either  a  conventional  or  a  nuclear  capa- 
bility, thus  rubbing  out  the  important 
demarcation  luie  and.  in  my  opinion, 
hastening  doomsday. 

In  view  of  the  debate  on  the  floor  of 
the  House  last  year,  and  in  view  of  the 
ERDA  study  which  was  released  just  last 
week  by  President  Ford  on  the  manage- 
ment of  the  nuclear  weapons  program, 
which  gave  new  support  for  the  concept 
of  segregating  weapons  and  energy  pro- 
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grains.  I  lust  cannot  und^stand  why  we 
mu-st  again  do  this  here  ti^ay. 

Mr  PRICE.  Mr  ChairSian.  I  rise  In 
opfxxsltlon  to  the  amendment. 

Mr  Chairman.  I  am  gla^  that  the  gen- 
tlewoman from  New  Yorl  (Ms.  Abzuc) 
brought  attention  to  the  i.  tudy  that  has 
been  made  on  the  subject  in  which  she 
has  been  expressing  in  erest — and  I 
think  rightfully  so—for  soi  le  time. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  hold  livmy  hand  the 
"Funding  and  Managenu-nt  Alternatives 
for  E3iDA  Military  Application  and  Re- 
stricted Data  Functions."  I  which  Is  the 
study  to  which  the  gen^ewoman  has 
referred. 

This  was  submitted  by 
President,   who  had  an 
study  the  findings  in  th 
Secretary   of  Defense  has' 
agreed  with  the  report.    ^,^  ..^^....^^ 
trator  of  ERDA  approved  t^ie  report.  All 
of  them  ha\  e  commented  dfi  the  report. 

The  President  made  this  comment, 
and  I  think  it  reflects  the  agfeement  also 
of  the  Secretary  of  Defence  and  the 
Administrator  of  ERDA.  Tl|e  President 
in  his  submittal  letter  accompanying  the 
release  of  the  report  stated  mis; 

I  agree  with  the  recommencj^tlona  of  the 
Administrator  and  the  Secre' 
Department  of  Defense  should 
clear  weapons  budget  and  cost 
mls.slons  to  Congress  to  specify 
ERDA  costs  associated  with  eac 
weapon  or  nuclear  weapons  a 

This  segregation  of  costs  w 
to  the  Congress  and  to  the  p 
requirements  for  national  def. 
I  also  agree  that  It  Is  desirable 
funding  and  management  arr 
the    ERDA    defense-related    pr 
two    or    three    years    of    expei 
whether  additional  changes  s 
sidered. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  matftr  has  been 
under  study  not  only  recently.  At  vari- 
ous intervals  we  have  ma^  studies  of 
this  problem.  We  are  construed  to  agree 
with  tlie  findings  of  the  ^Sdminls trator 
of  ERDA  and  the  Secretary  of  Defense 
and  tlie  President  of  the  l»iited  SUites. 
who  do  not  overlook  the  fjict  that  It  Is 
a  problem  that  we  should  constantly  fol- 
low and  act  on  from  time  %o  time. 

However,  Mr.  Chairman,-  the  recom- 
mendation that  I  make  t©  the  Hoase 
today  Is  that  we  vote  dowi^  the  pending 
amendment  and  leave  the  brovlslons  In 
this  bill  as  they  are  before  f s  this  after- 
noon, f 

Mr  Chairman.  I  rise  in  Opposition  to 
the  amendment  by  the  Cottgresswoman 
from  New  York.  As  noted Jn  the  April 
1 3,  1976,  letter  by  the  Joint  Oommlttee  on 
Atomic  Energy  Chairman  J^hn  O.  Pas- 
tore  to  the  Congresswomanl  the  matter 
she  raises  Is  one  of  great  in  erest  to  the 
committee.  It  requires  caref  il  attention. 
She  referred  to  the  study  of  the  nuclear 
weapons  development  and  production 
complex  required  by  the  Eneipv  Reorga- 
nization Act  of  1974  as  belnt  important 
The  joint  committee  has  bee  i  most  con- 
cerned about  the  delay  In  tm^  transmit- 
tal of  that  study  from  the  Pr.-sldent  to 
the  Congress  The  committer  uelromes 
the  Congre.ss woman's  effort  to  help  get 
tills  study  released  as  noted  by  her  letter 
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to  the  President  of  May  7.  1976  The  com- 
mittee has  Included  the  following  words 
on  page  36  of  the  committee  report  re- 
garding the  study : 

However,  the  study  has  not  yet  been  for- 
warded to  the  Congress  a&  was  clearly  In- 
tended. ...  In  view  of  Its  long-range  Im- 
portance to  our  national  security,  the  Joint 
Committee  considers  it  Important  that  the 
Executive  Branch  release  that  study  to  the 
Congress  without  further  delay. 

The  executive  branch  released  the 
study  on  May  12.  1976.  It  does,  in  fact, 
deal  with  the  possible  separation  of  the 
weapons  budget  from  the  energy  budget 
within  ERDA.  However.  It  is  also  clear 
that  this  matter  will  require  careful 
analysis  by  the  Joint  Committee  In  view 
of  its  long-range  impact  upon  the  weap- 
ons program.  It  is  the  Intent  of  the  Joint 
Committee  on  Atomic  Energy  to  hold 
hearings  on  this  study. 

The  point  at  Lssue  here  Is  not  whether 
or  not  it  Is  desirable  to  separate   the 
weapons  budget  from  the  energy  budget. 
It  may  very  well  be  the  correct  thing  to 
do.  and  the  proper  congressional  com- 
mittees now  will  be  in  the  position  to 
consider    the   matter.    The   question    Is 
whether  that  analysis  and  consideration 
will  be  completed  In  time  to  allow  timely 
action  on  this  fLscal  year  1977  weapons 
budget  In  our  crowded  calendar  this  vear. 
It  cannot  and  should  not  be  done  in  a 
few  days.  To  delay  this  fiscal  year  1977 
budget  authorization  request  pending  the 
proper  consideration  of  the  study  and  Its 
recommendations    could    well    have    a 
major  adverse  impact  upon  the  quality 
of  the  weapons  program.  If  we  acceded  to 
the  Congress  woman's  amendment,  and 
considered  the  weapons  budget  separate- 
ly. In  a  matter  of  weeks  later.  I  cannot 
imagine  that  there  would  be  major  com- 
mittee   changes    In    the    programmatic 
funding.   The  bill  as  you  now  have  It 
clearly  Identifies  the  weapons  moncv.  It 
is  not  hidden.  It  never  has  been.  There- 
fore. I  hope  that  we  will  not  Impose  this 
unnecessary  delay  In  consideration  of  the 
weapons  budget.  The  proper  committees 
of  the  Congre.ss  will,  in  fact,  during  the 
course  of  this  vear  be  able  to  con.^lder 
carefully  the  matter  the  Congr«swoman 
ralse-s. 

Therefore,  Mr.  Chairman,  in  order  to 
keep  a  key  element  of  our  national  se- 
curity posture  on  track.  I  recommend 
that  the  amendment  be  disapproved  and 
that  the  weapons  portion  of  the  ERDA 
budget  be  approved. 

Mr.  DOWNEY  of  New  York  Mr 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PRICE  I  yield  to  the  genUeman 
from  New  York. 

Mr.  DOWNEY  of  New  York.  Mr  Chair- 
man, possibly  the  chairman  or  the  rank- 
ing minority  member  could  answer  some 
of  the  questions  that  I  have  with  respect 
to  the  weapons  money  in  the  ERDA 
budget. 

Do  we  know,  as  the  gentlewoman  from 
New  York  (Ms.  Abzuc)  has  suggested,  for 
Instance,  that  any  of  the  money  being 
used  for  weapons  development  might 
provide  this  country  with  a  counterforce 
capability  or  mlnlnukes?  I  do  not  think 
we  have  a  really  firm  handle  on  exactly 
what  tj-pe  of  work  is  being  done. 


Is  it  just  the  manufacture  of  bombs? 
Is  It  Jast  the  testing  of  bombs? 

Could  we  get  some  input  on  that  be- 
cause I  think  that  is  where  we  would  like 
to  resolve  Uie  Issue? 

If  It  Is  Just  a  question  of  solely  manu- 
facturing bombs  without  any  new  devel- 
opments. I  personally  would  not  .support 
the  gentlewoman's  amendment,  al- 
though, in  substance,  it  Is  a  good  Idea 
to  segregate  this  out. 

I  do  not  think  that  we  got  first-hand 
information  the  last  time  as  to  what  the 
money  was  being  used  for.  Is  It  just  for 
the  manufacture  of  nuclear  weapons  or 
are  they  doing  some  yield  and  accuracy 
Improvements  on  It?  Can  I  get  anv  an- 
swers on  that^ 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Dllnols.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PRICE.  I  yielc'.  to  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois. 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  direct  the  attention  of  the  genUe- 
man from  New  York  'Mr.  Downey  i  to 
page  4,  for  example,  of  the  committee 
report  on  this  jointly  referred  bill  that 
was  prepared  by  the  Joint  Committee 
on  Atomic  Energy.  I  thmk  that  the  gen- 
tleman can  get  a  pretty  good  idea  from 
that  table,  which  authorizes  operating 
expenses,  of  what  the  committee  is  try- 
ing  to  provide  for  in  tlils  authorization. 

The  CHAIRMAN  The  time  of  the  een- 
tleman  has  expired. 

(By  unanimous  consent.  Mr.  Price  wa.« 
allowed  to  proceed  for  1  additional 
minute. ' 

Mr.  PRICE.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  would 
also  point  out  that  in  this  verv  bill  there 
Is  provision  for  the  safeguard  program. 
research  and  development  and  safety  of 
weapons.  This  is  a  matter  of  constant 
concern  and  study. 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  nilnols.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, if  the  gentleman  will  y\e\A  further, 
I  was  merely  going  to  make  the  addi- 
tional comment  that  the  Kentleinan  fro.-n 
New  York  'Mr  Downey)  If  he  will  con- 
sult the  report  on  title  XII,  which  deals 
with  national  security  and  ERDA  re- 
quest, that  category  includes  the  weap- 
ons activities  program  and  the  weapons 
material  production  program  and  pap"."; 
34  through  36  of  the  report  I  think  do 
make  pretty  clear  and  do  give  an  accu- 
rate explanation  of  what  these  authoriz- 
ing funds  are  intended  to  do. 

Mr.  DOWNEY  of  New  York  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield'' 

Mr  PRICE.  I  yield  to  the  ecntleni.Tn 
from  New  York  if  I  have  suflfirlent  time 
to  do  so. 

Mr.  DOWNEY  of  New  York  Mr 
Chairman.  I  thank  the  gentle.man  from 
Illinois  for  yielding  and  I  tharik  thp  gen- 
tleman from  Dlinois  (Mr.  Anderson  i  for 
his  comments. 

The  CHAIRMA.N  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman has  again  expired 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  move  to  strike  the  last 
word,  and  I  rise  in  opposition  to  the 
amendment. 

Mr  Chairman,  the  gentlewoman  from 
New  York  M.s  .Abztjgi  Is  quite  correct 
that  when  she  raised  this  matter  on  the 
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floor  a  year  ago,  on  the  20th  of  June, 
1975.  I  indicated  some  sjTTipathy  for  the 
position  which  she  took  and  said  I  would 
give  it  great  consideration  and  did  en- 
tertain some  thoughts  In  favor  of  her 
position.  But  the  important  thing  is  that 
It  was  not  until  the  12th  of  May,  just  a 
few  days  ago,  that  we  received  the  re- 
port that  has  already  been  referred  to. 
Further.  I  have  been  informed  by  the 
vice  chairman  of  the  committee  that 
the  committee  does  intend  to  hold  hear- 
ings on  that  ERDA  report. 

I  think  that  this  is  a  sufficiently  im- 
port.ant  question  that  it  does  deserve  the 
kind  of  study  and  investigation  that  can 
be  achieved  only  through  congressional 
hearings.  It  is  complicated,  as  my  friend 
the  gentleman  from  Illinois  iMr.  Price  i 
has  said.  Weapons  research  is  something 
that  is  not,  of  course,  distinct  from  en- 
erg\'  research.  La.ser  fusion  had  its  be- 
ginning in  the  classified  weapons  pro- 
gram and  the  physicist.';  working  on  that 
very  quickly  realized  that  in  the  re- 
search being  done  on  laser  fusion  there 
existed  ver>'  real  pos.sibiHtles  of  making 
a  fusion  reactor  using  the  same  prin- 
ciples applied  to  military-  purposes.  Out 
of  that  prew  the  civilian  laser  fusion 
program.  In  fact,  there  is  a  constant  re- 
latlon.ship  that  does  exist  between  the 
weapons  program  and  energy  and  re- 
search and  development  activities  that 
are  devoted  to  the  peaceful  use  of  the 
atom  and  to  the  civilian  sector.  I  for  one 
want  to  study  very  carefully  this  de- 
tailed report  before  I  come  to  a  final 
conclusion.  I  would  hope  that  the  gen- 
tlewoman from  New  York  would  give  the 
Joint  Committ.ee  on  Atomic  Energy  the 
time  to  make  that  ."^tudy  before  she  in- 
sists on  her  amendment. 

Ms.  ABZUG  Mr  Chairman,  will  the 
pentleman  vield? 

Mr.  .'\NDFRS(^N  of  nilnols.  I  yield  to 
the  gentlewoman  from  New  York. 

Ms.  ABZUG.  Mr  Chairman,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman,  as  I  indicated  in  my 
original  remarks,  the  report  considers 
several  alternatives  for  the  manage- 
ment of  the  weapons  complex.  The  study 
contends  that  ERDA  should  continue  to 
manage  it.  and  the  admlnl=;trator  pro- 
poses that  It  is  desirable  that  there  be  a 
phvslrnl  and  administrative  separation 
of  'he  weapons  and  the  energy  programs 
with  in  ERDA,  and  that  it  is  desirable 
to  Insure  that  each  can  be  managed 
In  a  manner  which  Is  best  suited  to  meet 
its  own  needs 

Mr.  .ANDERSON  of  Ulinols.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  might  say  to  the  gentlewoman 
from  New  York  tliat  I  have  not  had 
time  to  read  the  report  thoroughly,  but 
I  am  Informed  that  the  same  report  also 
recommends  that  ERDA  generally  re- 
tain its  current  responsibilities  over  it 
retarding  weapons  and  classified  proj- 
ect.s.  in  the  production  of  nuclear  ma- 
terial and  control  of  restricted  data.  In 
view  of  the  responsibility  that  they 
recommend  be  retained  by  ERDA.  I 
believe  that  this  .should  be  studied 
thoroughly  before  we  proceed  to  work 


out  this  phj-sical  and  administrative 
separation  which,  it  is  true,  the  ERDA 
report  does  recommend.  We  have  to  give 
some  detailed  consideration  on  how  we 
would  do  that,  in  view  of  the  fact  that 
some  of  our  national  laboratories  do  work 
on  both  military  and  civilian  programs. 

Ms.  ABZUG.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield  further,  the  only  problem  is  that  we 
are  now  proceeding  with  this  whole 
weapons  program  without  really  giving 
it  any  significant  specific  consideration 
in  terms  of  the  effect  of  its  impact  on  our 
energy  program.  If  indeed  we  want  to 
study  it  further,  then  it  seems  to  me 
that  it  would  be  the  best  thing  to  adopt 
thi.'^  amendment,  which  merely  takes  it 
out  of  this  particular  authorization  and 
then  gives  us  the  opportunity  to  study  it 
and  gives  the  Joint  Committee  on  Atomic 
Energy  time  to  make  its  recommenda- 
tions in  a  separate  authorization  where 
there  are  the  proper  hearings  and  debate 
on  this  subject  alone.  This  is  what  the 
ERDA  study   has   really  recommended. 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  Let  me  say 
in  reply  lo  the  gentlewoman  from  New 
York,  let  us  suppose  the  separation  had 
occurred  and  we  reported  out  of  the 
Joint  Committee  an  entirely  separate 
piece  of  legislation  authorizing  the  mili- 
tary' activities  of  the  Energy  Research 
and  Development  Administration.  How 
much  more  time  would  the  gentlewoman 
have — maybe  1,  possibly  2  hours — of 
general  debate,  and  the  bill  would  then 
be  read  for  amendment  under  the  5- 
minute  rule. 

As  far  as  I  am  concerned.  I  am  not 
going  to  make  any  motion  to  limit  debate 
on  the  floor  here  this  aftenoon  on  this 
matter,  and  the  gentlewoman,  with  the 
exception  of  the  time  that  would  be  al- 
lowed for  general  debate,  has  her  time. 
If  she  wants  to  challenge  some  item  con- 
tained in  the  pages  I  have  referi'ed  to  in 
this  report,  she  has  the  opportunity  to 
do  it.  I  do  not  think  we  are  restricting  in 
any  way  her  right  and  her  ability  to  deal 
with  this  matter  simply  because  we  have 
incorporated  it  in  an  authorization  bill 
that  carries  funding  for  the  clvihan  ap- 
phcation  of  nuclear  weapons. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  has  expired. 

Mr.  DOWNEY  of  New  York.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  move  to  strike  the  last  word. 

I  would  like  to  ask  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois  (Mr.  Anderson)  a  question,  and 
I  thank  him  for  pointing  out  the  pages 
in  the  report.  I  refer  specifically  to  un- 
der "Committee  Action  "  and  I  quote  on 
page  34: 

The  Joint  Committee  also  notes  that  a 
vigorous  weapons  laboratory  research,  devel- 
opment, and  test  program  Is  an  essential  ele- 
ment In  preserving  any  qualitative  advan- 
tage the  United  States  might  have  over  the 
Soviet  Union  In  our  effort  to  assure  a  credible 
strategic  nuclear  deterrent  force. 

It  is  my  opinion,  and  I  dare  say  prob- 
ably the  gentleman's  opinion,  that  the 
United  States  does  have  a  credible  stra- 
tegic deterrent  force.  What  I  would  like 
to  know — and  I  asked  the  gentleman  the 
last  time — is,  what  are  we  talking  about 


in  terms  of  assuring  a  qualitative  lead 
here?  What  are  the  laboratories  doing 
with  this  money  in  terms  of  weapons 
development  that  will  assure  us  of  this 
lead  or  assure  us  of  a  greater  lead  than 
the  one  we  have  already?  Is  it  just  the 
manufacture  and  the  production  of  nu- 
clear weapons,  or  is  it  the  manufacture 
and  the  increasing  of  the  yield  of  these 
weapons?  That  is  what  I  would  like  to 
find  out,  because  it  certainly  does  not 
give  an  answer  to  that  question  on  page 
34. 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, ■will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DOWNEY  of  New  York.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  mtnois. 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Ilhnois.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding  in  order  that 
I  may  respond.  These  laboratories,  as  I 
understand  it.  do  not  do  anj'th.ing  but 
answer  the  requirements  that  are  given 
them  by  the  Department  of  Defense.  The 
gentleman  Is  a  distinguished  member  of 
the  Committee  on  Armed  Services  of  this 
body  and.  therefore,  he  has  general  over- 
sight over  the  Department  of  Defense 
I  think  his  committee  Is  probably  a  very 
good  forum  within  which  to  investigate 
the  question  that  seems  to  agitate  the 
gentleman.  But  these  laboratories  do  not 
simply  go  out  and  look  for  independent- 
ly and  dream  up  weapons  that  are  not  in 
response  to  a  request  that  they  have  re- 
ceived from  the  Department  of  Defense, 
I  think  we  have  sufficient  assurance  that 
under  the  gentleman's  capable  leadership 
the  necessary  oversight  will  be  exercised 
with  respect  to  that  Department. 

Mr.  DOWNEY  of  New  York.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  from  Illinois  for  his  an- 
swer. The  problem  that  we  have  in  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services  is  that 
when  I  asked  about  this  question  in  the 
past,  I  v,-as  told  that  this  is  in  the  ERDA 
authorization  and  to  raise  the  issue  at 
this  point  in  time.  So  that  is  why  I  am. 
Indeed,  raising  it.  I  am  concerned  about 
what  this  language  means.  Does  it  mean 
increasing  the  yield  of  the  weapons? 
Does  it  mean  increasing  in  some  way 
the  Eimount  of  collateral   damage  done 

by  our  warheads?  That  is  all  I  sun  asking. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Chairman,  •will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DOWNEY  of  New  York.  I  will  be 
happy  to  yield  to  the  gentleman  from 
Washington. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  I  thank  the  gen- 
tleman for  yielding. 

I  would  say  to  the  gentleman  that 
there  is  a  lot  of  basic  research  that  goes 
into  weapons  development.  We  need 
weapons  for  all  tv-pes  of  purposes:  anti- 
aircraft weapons,  for  instance;  surface- 
to-surface  missiles;  submarine  missiles; 
and  this  sort  of  thing. 

Each  one  has  Its  own  characteristics, 
its  own  size,  and  its  own  capabilities. 
Also  we  are  bringing  some  types  of  weap- 
ons back  from  the  field  that  are  out  of 
date  to  see  if  they  can  be  updated.  This 
is  all  under  research  and  development. 

Mr.  DOWNEY  of  New  York.  I  thank 
tlie  gentleman.  I  understand  his  exper- 
tise and  I  do  not  challenge  that.  My  con- 
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tentlon  to  the  gentleman  Is  v,p  have  the 
qualitative  advantage  and  if  we  are  seek- 
ing to  increase  it  I  would  like  to  know 
how. 

I  presume  on  qualitative  advantage 
that  they  want  to  lncrea.se  the  yield.  If 
that  Is  what  the  money  is  going  to  be 
Uiied  for,  I  would  like  to  know  that,  be- 
cause I  think  quite  frankly  before  we 
engage  in  or  enter  into  a  progmm  that 
woi;ld  drastically  incre«Lse  weapon  yields 
the  House  should  know  this. 

That  is  what  I  am  asking.  We  have 
not  rotten  that.  The  gentleman  from 
ruinols  tells  me  quite  correctb'  that  the 
Defense  Deparment  sets  out  tiie  criteria 
on  that.  The  difficult  thing  is  to  get  in- 
formation on  this.  The  gentleman  from 
the  Armed  Services  Committee  is  aware 
we  nerd  to  continue  to  do  research,  but 
my  question  Is  to  what  end  and  to  what 
purpo.<:e  In  this  particular  authorization? 
Mr.  McCORMACK.  If  the  gentleman 
will  yield  further  I  will  respoDd. 

Mr.  DOWNEY  of  New  York.  I  yield  to 
the  rentleman  from  New  Yo^k. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  The  policy  of  this 
Nation  Is  to  stay  even  with  thfe  Russian.^, 
this  is  the  stated  policy,  an^  not  to  let 
them  £;et  that  advantuye.       i 

Mr.  DOWNEY  of  New  Y^-k.  Let  me 
interject  It  is  not  a  question  Ctf  our  stay- 
Int:  even.  ThLs  Ls  the  problem  that 
plu.nies  this  debate.  This  is  not  a  grand 
football  game  where  one  side  Is  No  1 
and  one  side  is  No.  2.  It  so  happens  v.e 
are  No.  1  and  I  believe  we  must  stay 
that  way  but  that  is  not  at  issue. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York  has  expired. 

'On  request  of  Mr  McCobmack,  and 
by  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Downey  of 
New  York  was  allowed  to  proceM  for 
2  additional  minutes.) 

Mr.  DOWNEY  of  New  York  I  mean 
at  the  present  time  the  United  States 
maintains  a  3-to-l  nuclear  weapons 
capability  In  terms  of  nuclear  warheads 
that  we  can  deliver  to  the  Soviet  Union, 
so  we  are  not  sayinR  we  are  keeping  ui) 
here  That  Is  not  at  Issue.  The  Issue  is 
what  we  are  doing  according  to  this  vpry 
vagiie  language  to  maintain  a  qualitative 
lead.  In  terms  of  malntalniiiiit  that  lead, 
we  ma',  be  maintaining  it  to  our  own 
detriment.  Tliat  Ls  what  I  want  to  know 
about. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  If  the  gentleman 
will  yield  further,  I  think  what  we  are 
dointr  is  providing  the  laboratory  com- 
petence for  carrying  out  our  policies.  The 
determination  of  our  national  poUcy  io 
really  not  the  subject  of  this  debate  to- 
dav  nor  of  this  bill,  but  it  Is  obvious  that 
we  dj  need  research  and  development. 

Let  me  Just  say  this.  There  are  a  num- 
ber of  areas  in  which  this  must  take 
i'lace.  In  the  flr^t  place  there  Ls  the  are.', 
of  safeguards,  of  providing  weapons  so 
that  if  they  are  stolen  at  some  place  they 
cannot  be  fired.  Another  is  to  provide 
weapons  to  do  a  specific  job.  The  Rus- 
sians have  undertaken  a  grand  program 
of  civil  defense  which  is  designed  to  mnk" 
our  weapons  useless.  I  deplore  with  the 
gentleman  the  arms  race,  but  until  It 
can  be  resolved  we  have  to  do  the  Job 


we  must  do  and  that  Is  what  this  Is  de- 
signed to  provide 

We  cannot  go  very  far  with  the  gentle- 
man la  public  in  discussing  this.  We  can- 
not hearsay  very  much  I  hope  the  gen- 
tleman will  recognize  that  this  scrt  of 
research  and  development  is  required 

Mr.  DOWNEY  of  New  York.  My  esteem 
for  the  gentleman  is  unbounded  and  I 
trust  his  Judgment  I  do  have  some  con- 
cern on  this  i)artlcular  matter  and  firmly 
believe  rerearch  must  go  on  and  that  we 
need  the  money  in  this  bill  to  do  It  But 
we  must  know  wliat  we  are  voting  for. 
That  we  do  not  know. 

Mr  BEDELL  Mr  Chairman,  I  move  to 
strike  the  requisite  number  of  words 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  In  support  of  tlie 
amendment  offered  by  the  gentlewoman 
from  New  York,  I  think  that  she  has 
proposed  a  very  reasonable,  nece.ssary 
and  timely  amendment  which  .-should  be 
adopted  by  the  Hoa'^e. 

Last  year,  when  the  first  budget  for  the 
new  Energy  Research  and  Development 
Administration  was  presented  to  the 
House,  many  Members  were  concerned 
about  the  fact  that  it  included  funding 
for  both  energy  programs  and  nuclear 
weapons  development  In  tact,  during 
House  consideration  of  the  fiscal  year 
1976  ERDA  authorization  bill,  objections 
were  raised  to  the  inclusion  of  funding 
for  nuclear  weapons  activities  In  an  en- 
ergy research  and  development  bill,  and 
an  amendment  was  offered  by  Represen- 
tative Abzug  to  strike  this  funding  from 
the  measure. 

During  debate  on  this  amendment,  the 
argument  was  made  that  it  wa-s  "too  late" 
In  the  legislative  process  to  make  any 
major  changes  In  the  character  of  the 
fiscal  year  1976  ERDA  authorization 
bill,  but  that  it  might  be  possible  to  pre- 
sent separate  legislation  in  the  future. 
apart  from  the  ERDA  allocation  for  en- 
ergy, to  cover  nuclear  weapons  develop- 
ment and  testing.  Many  members  indi- 
cated that  they  favored  such  an  ap- 
proach, including  several  members  of  the 
Joint  Atomic  Energy  Committee  and  the 
House  Science  and  Technology  Commit- 
tee, and  It  was  suggested  on  the  House 
floor  that  this  change  could  possibly  be 
made  In  the  fiscal  year  1977  ERDA  au- 
thorization bill.  The  Abzug  amendment 
was  subsequently  rejected. 

Now.  a  year  later,  we  are  considering 
the  fiscal  year  1977  ERDA  budget.  The 
administration  has  once  again  included 
funds  for  nuclear  weapons  development 
and  testing  in  its  ERDA  request,  and  the 
Joint  Atomic  Energy  Committee  has  once 
again  decided  to  consider  energy  and 
military  programs  together.  As  reported. 
H.R.  133.50  would  authorize  $6  98  billion 
for  the  Energy  Research  and  Develop- 
ment Administration— over  $1  bUhon  of 
which  Ls  earmarked  for  nuclear  weapons 
activities.  It  is  clear  that  If  we  are  to  get 
separate  consideration  of  these  totally 
unrelated  Lssues,  we  will  have  to  niaKe 
this  procedural  change  on  the  Hou.se 
floor. 

Today  we  have  the  opportunity  to 
make  that  change.  It  Is  a  change  wliich 
I  believe  is  sensible  and  necessary.  It  Is 


also  a  change  which.  In  principle,  haa 
been  endorsed  by  ERDA  Itself. 

Last  week.  President  Ford  released  the 
results  of  a  study  conducted  by  the  En- 
ergy Research  and  Development  Admin- 
istration on  the  management  of  Its 
nuclear  weapon.*  component  'o  the  Con- 
gress. While  emphasizing  the  view  that 
ERDA  should  retain  control  of  Its  weap- 
on.=:  activities  programs  m.-t^ad  of 
tran.sferrlng  them  to  another  Federal 
agency,  the  report  states  that: 

The  Administrator  (of  E31D.A)  concludes 
that  flocal  and  administrative  separation  of 
weapon  and  e nervy  programs  within  ERDA 
...  Is  desirable  to  en-sure  that  each  can  be 
managed  in  a  n-;anner  best  suited  to  meet 
Its  own  needs. 

The  Abzug  amendment  is  certainly 
consustent  with  thLs  objective. 

The  Is.sue  before  us  is  simple  and 
straightforward  It  is  whether  we  should 
con.sider  energ>'  and  weapons  develop- 
ment together  or  separately,  and  nothing 
more.  In  considering  the  Abzug  amend- 
ment, it  is  important  to  understand  that 
we  are  not  necessarily  trying  to  reduce 
ERD.'^s  ultimate  nuclear  weaixins  au- 
thorization. Nor  are  we  jud^inK  the 
premises,  direction  tir  .scope  of  our  nu- 
clear weapons  development  effort.  What 
we  are  questioning  Ls  the  rationale  which 
includes  auUioriziition  for  nuclear  weap- 
ons activities  in  a  compreliensive  enerKV 
research  and  development  bill. 

In  my  Judgment,  the  current  practice 
of  combining  funding  for  both  ener"> 
programs  and  for  weapons  activities  in 
the  same  authorization  bill  makes  no 
.sense  at  all.  It  only  serves  to  prevent  a 
thorough  and  reasoned  dlscassion  of 
American  nuclear  weapons  policy  and  to 
distort  the  true  picture  of  our  overall 
energy  and  defense  efforts  .Adoption  of 
the  Abzug  amendment  would  enable  the 
Congress  to  consider  the  unrelated  is- 
sues of  energy  development  and  weapon.s 
development  separately — on  their  own 
merits  and  in  their  proper  perspective 
I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  th> 
amendment 

Mr  Chairman,  it  seems  to  me  the  re- 
cent debate  ha.s  pointed  out  the  import- 
ance of  our  being  able  to  debate  this  in 
a  separate  authori/ation  where  we  can 
learn  what  is  considered  and  what  Ls  to 
be  done  It  seems  to  me  that  the  ques- 
tions by  tlie  gentleman  from  New  York 
are  very  legitimate  questions  whicli  ue 
are  entitled  to  ask  ourselves. 

I  happen  to  believe  that  It  Is  the  job 
of  this  group  to  determine  our  policy  I 
think  If  we  are  going  to  determine  a 
policy,  then  we  should  know  the  facts 
upon  which  we  try  to  determine  that 
policy. 

Now,  we  met  here  a  year  ago  and  we 
were  told  that  there  could  not  be  a  sepa- 
rate authorization  at  that  time,  but  that 
we  should  wait  and  ver>-  likely  it  would 
be  done  a  year  later  We  were  told  we 
should  wait. 

Will  .somebody  tell  me  the  reason  why 
we  could  not  have  had  thus  as  a  .separate 
authorization,  even  IT  stil!  Kept  under 
ERDA?  Was  there  .some  reason  it  could 
not  be  under  a  separate  authorization,  so 
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it  could  have  been  debated  separate!:-? 

Many  of  us,  Including  myself  as  a  new 

Memtier.  expected  it  would  be  in  this  new 

StS.'^U.'Ii 

Mr  ECKHARDT.  Mr  Chairman,  will 
the  (..entieman  yield? 

Mr  BEDELL.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Texas. 

Mr  ECKHARDT.  Mr  Chairman,  what 
the  gentleman  has  said  is  correct.  There 
had  been  full  debate  and  open  explana- 
tion ill  answer  to  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  (Mr.  Downey)  question,  I 
should  have  voted  again.<t  the  amend- 
ment, but  I  have  not  heard  satisfactory 
debate  giving  me  the  hiformation  neces- 
sary to  permit  me  to  make  a  decision  at 
thLs  time.  I  may  still  hear  it,  but  I  have 
not  heard  it  yet. 

Mr.  DOWNEY  of  New  York.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BEDELL.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  Yoik. 

Mr.  DOWNEY  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  think  in  fairness  to  the  com- 
mittee, and  I  believe  they  have  been  fair, 
there  are  questions  of  national  security 
that  preclude  us  from  discussing  In  de- 
tail what  the  money  is  being  used  for; 
but  I  think  more  importantly,  whether 
or  not  that  is  the  case,  we  have  to  know 
In  general,  for  instance,  whether  or  not 
this  weapons  research  is  going  to  Increase 
the  yield  and  the  accuracy  of  weaiwns  I 
think  we  have  discussed  this  in  the  armed 
services  bill.  That  has  a  very  fundamen- 
tal impact  on  our  own  national  security, 
our  .strategic  arms  limitation  and  a  whole 
spectrum  of  other  considerations  that 
deal  with  nuclear  deterrents  Until  we 
have  tho.se  answers,  I  think  we  are  pro- 
ceeding blindly.  I  think  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa  is  pointing  that  out  and  I 
think  this  is  the  time  for  discussion  ci 
these  things. 

Mr  BEDELL  Mr  Chairman,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Illinois  Indicated  It  really 
would  not  matter  for  debate  whether  this 
was  an  amendment  or  whether  thL";  was 
a  separate  authorLzation. 

I  would  say  to  the  gentleman  that 
for  some  of  us  the  problem  develops  that 
if  the  amendment  is  not  passed,  then  we 
have  the  choice  of  voting  for  or  against  a 
bill  which  includes  not  ju.st  research  for 
energy,  but  which  includes  over  a  billion 
dollars  for  weapons  re-earch.  which  some 
of  us  may  question  At  least  amont;  my 
constituents  back  home,  they  would  pre- 
fer that  we  have  an  opportunity  to  vote 
separately  on  the  issues  involved,  so  that 
they  can  challenge  us  when  we  have  not 
voted  according  to  the  way  they  think 
we  should  vote. 

It  seems  to  me  the  method  of  bringing 
this  forth  as  a  part  of  an  enerpv-  bill  pre- 
cludes me  from  doing  so  if  this  amend- 
ment Is  not  pa.ssed.  Is  there  something 
wrong  with  my  thinking? 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  TlllnoLs.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BEDELL.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois. 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, at  the  risk  of  becoming  somewhat 
repetitious.  I  have  already  assured  the 
House  and  the  rommlttee  that  the  Joint 
Committee  is  going  to  review  the  ERDA 
report  which  apparently  recommends  an 


administrative  and  fiscal  separation  of 
the  weapons  portion  of  the  budget  from 
the  clviUan  portion. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  are  going  to  try  to 
hold  hearings  on  that  and  iron  out  some 
of  these  diflScult  and  complicated  prob- 
lems in  separating  the  military  and  civil- 
ian work  that  is  done  within  the  na- 
tional laboratories.  Until  that  hearing 
has  been  held,  and  until  we  have  been 
able  to  resolve  some  of  those  problems 
I  just  would  plead  with  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa,  whom  I  know  is  a  respon- 
sible and  restrained  legislator,  to  give 
thLs  Committee  this  confidence  this 
year,  so  that  we  can  examine  this  and 
report  back  to  the  House,  as  we  cer- 
tainly will  do,  on  what  our  best  judg- 
ment is. 

Mr.  BEDELL.  Mr  Chairman,  the  prob- 
lem I  have  as  a  new  Member.  I  am  con- 
stantly told  to  ha\e  the  confidence  to 
wait  another  year,  have  the  confidence 
to  wait. 

Now.  if  we  can  specify  the  amount  in- 
volved for  the  nuclear  weapons  research, 
it  is  very  difficult  for  me  as  a  new  Mem- 
ber to  understand,  and  if  we  can  vote 
on  it  as  an  amendment,  I  cannot  under- 
stand why  we  cannot  vote  on  it  as  a 
separate  authorization.  Is  there  some- 
thing here  that  I  do  not  understand  why 
we  cannot  vote  on  it  as  a  separate  au- 
thorization, the  same  as  a  separate 
amendment? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Iowa  has  expired. 

•  By  uanimous  corLsent.  Mr  Belell 
was  allowed  to  proceed  for  an  additional 
1  minute. » 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois,  Mr. 
Chairman,  if  the  gentleman  will  yield 
further,  the  point  I  was  making  a  mo- 
ment ago  is  that  it  is  not  always  that 
crystal  clear  when  we  look  at  the  au- 
thorization contained  in  the  legislation, 
for  the  rea.son  that  in  the  national  lab- 
oratories it  is  not  always  clear  whether 
or  not  it  Is  allocated  for  ."-omething 
strictly  military  or  something  strictly 
civilian.  Sometimes  civilian  programs 
Ijroceed  from  the  beginning  of  research 
done  in  the  weapons  programs. 

I  want  to  assure  the  gentleman,  the 
problem  is  far  more  complex  than  just 
saying  we  are  going  to  strike  out  of  this 
bill  any  authorization  dealing  with  the 
weapons  program. 

Mr.  BEDELL.  So  the  listing  for  the 
weapons  program  in  the  bill  is  not  neces- 
sarily accurate;  Is  that  what  the  gentle- 
man is  telling  me? 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  I  do  not 
want  the  gentleman  to  put  words  in  my 
mouth. 

Mr.  BEDELL.  Well,  the  gentleman 
can  tell  me  then. 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  lUinoL-^.  As  to  what 
is  accurate,  I  would  prefer  to  use  the 
term  tliis  is  a  complex  authorization  bill; 
it  partakes  of  both  civilian  and  military 
Ingredients. 

Mr.  BEDELL.  Is  the  part  listed  In  the 
bill  for  weapons  testing,  Is  that  accurate? 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  niinoLs.  Yes. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move  to 
strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 


Mr  Chairman,  we  can  see  by  the  mi- 
nority views  of  the  committee  which  con- 
sidered the  energj-  research  and  develop- 
ment authorization  bill  and  we  can  see 
by  a  proliferation  of  proposed  amend- 
ments to  the  bill  that  this  Congress  is 
deeply  concerned  on  the  subject  of  nu- 
clear energy. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  feel  that  tlie  rest  of 
the  country  is  even  more  concerned  than 
we  are.  There  is  a  growmg  feeling  that 
we  have  rushed  headlong  into  some  vers' 
deep  waters,  and  that  it  might  be  vv..se  of 
us  to  spend  some  time  and  some  money 
in  exploring  other  energy  options  besides 
nuclear.  My  own  misgivings  about  our 
relentless  rush  to  tlie  development  of 
nuclear  energy  led  me  last  December  to 
vote  agairist  tlie  Price-Anderson  bill  and 
to  state  that  I  would  not  support  one 
more  dime  lor  nuclear  energy  unless 
was  completely  satisfied  that  every  pos- 
sible precaution  had  been  taken  and  the 
niosi  stringent  requirements  had  been 
established  to  safeguard  the  safety  of  our 
citizens  a..d  of  future  generation.^. 

Now  tile  awareness  is  spreading  that  a 
safe  nuclear  technology  has  not  yet  ar- 
rived— indeed,  tliat  it  may  never  arrive. 
Mr.  Cnair:nan,  I  refuse  to  be  stampeded 
into  a  game  of  Russian  roulette  iv:  the 
energj-  race,  gambling  with  the  health 
and  safety  and  tlie  lives  o!  millions  ol 
human  beings. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  prepared  to  sup- 
port further  amendments  which  will  les- 
sen our  present  imbalance  on  Uie  side  of 
nuclear  energy  development  and  which 
will  support  research  in  other  alternate 
form.5  of  energy,  particularly  in  the  de- 
velopment of  solar  energy.  Mr.  Barry 
Commoner  has  stated  that  we  already 
have  available  solar  technologj-  which 
would  supply  some  80  percent  of  our 
needs  for  such  things  as  space  and  water 
heating  and  that  with  adequate  funding. 
solar  technologies  for  industrial  use  could 
be  developed  within  the  relatively  near 
future  before  the  exhaustion  of  our  fos- 
sil fuels.  We  should  support  and  encour- 
age these  developments  and  we  should 
put  into  the  enterprise  whatever  funds 
we  can. 

As  to  nuclear  energy,  we  are  already 
finding  again  the  pattern  which  has  be- 
come so  familiar  to  us  in  the  production 
of  military  hardware  and  in  space  ex- 
ploration, the  pattern  of  Grovernment 
contracts  with  huge  cost  overruns  picked 
up  by  the  overburdened  taxpayers.  In- 
dustry and  utilities  seem  to  show  httle 
enthusiasm  for  engaging  in  nuclear  re- 
search or  hi  adequate  insurance  against 
the  risk  of  nuclear  accident  unless  the 
Congress  makes  it  clear  that  the  Federal 
Government  is  not  going  to  pay  100  per- 
cent of  these  enormous  cost  overruns  any 
more  than  it  is  going  to  be  a  100-percent 
indemnifier  against  some  verj-  high  risks. 
We  must  take  a  stand  against  this  prof- 
iteering. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  will  support  those 
amendments  to  this  bill  which  would  pro- 
hibit the  issuance  of  a  construction  li- 
cense for  the  Clinch  River  breeder  re- 
actor until  such  time  as  the  ongoing 
safety  tests  have  been  satisfactorily  com- 
pleted. Once  a  construction  license  has 
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been  is.'^ued  and  the  breeder  has  been 
built,  htsiory  plamly  siiows  Uiat  It  will 
be  ased,  safe  or  not  safe.  I  will  not  be  a 
party  to  this  stampede  psycbology.  The 
time  to  Insure  safety  is  before  construc- 
tion starts. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  hope  thiit  this  Con- 
gress will  be  responsible  aiui  prudent  for 
the  welfare  of  our  Nation  uritl  twsterlty. 
In  order  that  this  may  be  properly 
coii-sidered.  I  think  the  arnecdmont  of- 
fered by  the  tienMewoinan  from  New- 
York  <Ms.  ABzro  1  should  be  supported 
so  that  the  matters  can  be  con.sldered 
separatt'lv 

Mr  MOFFETT.  Mr  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 
Ms    MiZUG    Mr.  Ciialrman.  wUl  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MOFFFTT  I  vleld  to  the  gentle- 
woman from  New  York 

Ms.  ABZUG.  Mr  Chairman,  I  wonder 
if  the  Kf'ntleman  Irorn  IIUi'.uls  would 
answer  some  questions  for  Bie. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  apprcriate  the  fact 
that  the  gentleman  recot'p.izrs  the  prob- 
lem that  this  amendment  r»lses.  Just  as 
he  did  when  I  raised  this  issue  last  year. 
I  also  appreciate  the  fact  tbat  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York,  who  l.'^  a  member 
of  the  Committee  on  Armed  pervlces  and 
Is  more  erudite  than  I  on  the  questions 
of  the  actual  weapons  d  v.  irpment  that 
are  taking  place  on  a  day-t-  -  I  .v  basis, 
has  raised  some  importan'  ri-stlons 
about  what  the  extent  of  tlf  .v^Mpons 
program  really  Is  In  this  ESI) A  hill. 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  my  original  remarks 
I  indicated  that  I  was  concerned  that 
we  come  to  agreements  of  follcy  before 
we  vote  on  weapons  develoi^ent  In  this 
bill  and,  therefore,  separaCfe  authoriza- 
tions would  give  us  a  chrnice  to  talk 
about  the  policy  and.  therefire,  the  kind 
of  weapoas  production  and  fievelopment 
we  should  be  engaging  In. 

The  gentleman  has  Indlcf  ted  that  he 
sees  the  problem,  and  agr€  ;s  with  the 
problem.  Obviously,  we  are  not  asking 
for  discussion  on  this  floo  •  on  Issues 
which  affect  national  seci  rlty  which 
should  not  be  discussed  In  public.  But 
the  gentleman  raises  some  Interesting 
questions.  He  says  we  will  hi  ild  hearings 
and  consider  this  objectlvel  separation. 
But  the  question  we  are  conJ^onted  with 
is:  Ls  there  a  time  or  will  ♦H'-re  ever  be 
a  time  for  thLs  body,  a,  ti:i|  on  Issues 
which  may  well  affect  life  .and  death 
matters  In  the  development  |of  the  de- 
fense program  In  this  countq^  and  inter- 
nationally, to  have  an  opportunity,  per- 
haps in  executive  session  asi  a  body,  to 
dl.scu.s3  these  Issues?  " 

I  think  what  the  gentleman  has  said 
here  In  debate,  and  the  :;tf;  -ant  con- 
tributions of  the  debate  of  the  -entleman 
from  New  York,  makes  It  more  nc(  essary, 
it  seems  to  me,  that  we  should  at  this 
time  accept  this  amendmeni  that  we 
should  strike  It  from  this  particular  au- 
thorization. We  should  procerd  In  an 
orderly  way  to  take  steps  U'  ir  '••'.i!f  .m 
opportunity  to  see  If  we  iu  r«M'  l  a 
matter  of  policy  on  what  should  h.\ppon 
with  respect  to  the  wea[)ons  develop- 
ment. We  should  not  put  It  In  on  eneruT 
bill,  where  most  of  the  Members  of  this 
House  think  they  are  voting  for  eneruT 
and  more  energy  production,  which  is 
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so  net:e.s.sary  for  contmued  life  on  tills 
Earth,  and  they  are  not  even  aware  of 
the  fact  tliat  they  may  be  inadvertently 
and  without  information  voting  on  weap- 
ons production  and  a  policy  with  which 
they  do  not  agree, 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  would  make  a  special 
appeal  that  both  the  majority  and  the 
minority  of  this  committee  agree  to  this 
amendment  .so  that  we  can  proceed  in  a 
more  cool  and  calm  manner  to  consider 
the  question  of  weapons  production. 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr  MOFFETT  I  yMd  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois  (Mr  .A-nderson)  . 

Mr  ANDERSON  of  Illmois.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  from  Connecticut  for 
yielding 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  can  say  tho  same 
thing  over  and  over  again,  and  it  still 
comes  out  the  same:  that  it  was  only  on 
the  12th  of  May  1976.  that  the  joint  com- 
mittee received  this  dociunent  from 
ERDA  which  suggested  that  possibly  fis- 
cal and  administrative  separation  would 
be  feasible.  Certainly  the  committee 
deserves  the  time  necessary  to  conduct 
some  hearings,  in  view  of  some  of  the 
matters  I  referred  to. 

I  did  not  mention  earlier,  but  I  should 
have,  that  one  of  the  concerns  we  have 
is  that  if  we  separate  completely  the  two 
authorizations,  it  could  lead  to  reduced 
flexibility  of  reprogramlng  authority, 
which  could  be  harmful  to  either  the 
energy  program  or  the  weapons  program, 
and  It  could  consume  some  very  valuable 
time  of  the  congressional  committees  and 
their  staffs  on  small  supplementals  that 
could  be  needed  to  cover  emergencies  and 
unanticipated  shifts  in  program  needs. 
These  are  rather  esoteric  and  difficult 
legislative  problems.  They  deserve  the 
decency  of  hearing  and  some  studied 
consideration  by  the  competent  commit- 
tee of  jurisdiction,  In  this  case  the  Joint 
Committee  on  Atomic  Energy 

I  would  certainly  appeal  to  the  Mem- 
bers of  thLs  House  not  to  act  premature- 
ly by  voting  for  the  amendment  offered 
by  the  gentlewoman  from  New  York 

Mr.  DOWNEY  of  New  York.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MOFFETT.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  (Mr.  Downey). 

Mr.  DOWNEY  of  New  York.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  from  Connecticut  for 
yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  we  have  dis- 
cussed the  issue,  and  I  think  it  has 
been  Joined.  I  would  like  some  commit- 
ment from  the  gentleman  from  IlllnoLs 
that  during  the  next  hearing  that  the 
Congress,  and  more  specifically  the  gen- 
tlewoman from  New  York,  the  gentle- 
man from  Connecticut  and  myself,  get 
some  advance  notice  so  that  we  can 
discuss  with  the  committee  our  con- 
cerns. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Cormecticut  (Mr. 
MoFFETT>  has  expired. 

(On  request  of  Mr.  Downey  of  New 
York  and  by  unanimous  consent.  Mr. 
MoFFETT  was  allowed  to  proceed  for  2 
additional  minutes.) 

Mr  DOWNEY  of  New  York.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield  further? 


Mr.  MOFFETT  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York. 

Mr.  DOWNEY  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  thmk  the  g.-ntlewoman 
from  New  York  <Ms.  Abzucw  has  point- 
ed out  appropriately  that  we  do  not 
want  to.  by  lnadequat*>  oversit^ht.  change 
the  course  of  this  Nation's  national  secu- 
rity, and  that  we  should  not  proceed 
without  the  proper  ovfr'-ight  and  the 
proper  examination  of  exactly  where  this 
money  is  going. 

Are  we  increasing  the  yields?  .'\re  we 
Increasing  accuracy  .•'  Are  we  dimiiii.^iiing 
the  size?  AH  three  of  these  item.";  deal 
most  directly  with  our  nuclear  capabil- 
ities, with  our  strategic  deterrents,  and, 
on  the  bottom  hne,  of  course,  wnh  na- 
tional security. 

Mr.  MOFFETT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  urge 
support  of  the  amendment,  and  I  yield 
back  the  balance  of  my  time. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
woman from  New  York  (Ms.  .^B/rc' . 

The  question  was  taken;  and  on  a 
division  I  demanded  by  Ms.  Abzug)  there 
were — ayes  10,  noes  34. 

Ms.  ABZUG.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  demand 
a  recorded  vote,  and,  pending  that,  I 
make  the  point  of  order  that  a  quonim 
is  not  present. 

The  CHAIRMAN,  Tlie  Chair  will 
count.  Sixty-nine  Members  are  present. 
not  a  quorum. 

The  Chair  announces  that  pursuant 
to  clau.se  2,  nile  XXIII,  he  will  vacate 
proceedings  under  the  call  when  a 
quorum  of  the  Committee  appears. 

Members  wlU  record  their  presence  by 
electronic  device. 

The  call  was  taken  by  electronic  device. 
QCOBt;M   cAij,  vaca:ed 

The  CHAIRMAN.  One  hundred  Mem- 
bers have  appeared.  A  quorum  of  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  is  present  Pur- 
.suant  to  clause  2,  rule  XXIII,  (urther 
proceedings  under  the  call  shall  be  con- 
sidered as  vacated. 

The  Committee  wUl  resume  its  busi- 
ness. 

RECORDED    VOTS 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  pending  busi- 
ness Ls  the  demand  of  the  gentlewoman 
from  New  York  (Ms.  Abzug)  for  a  re- 
corded vote. 

A  recorded  vote  was  ordered. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic  de- 
vice, and  there  were — ayes  97.  noes  286, 
not  voting  49.  as  follows: 

[Roll   No.  2871 
AYES— 97 


Abzug 
Addabbo 

Allen 

BadUlo 

BalduB 

Baucua 

Beard.  R.I. 

BedeU 

Berpland 

Blncham 

Blouln 

Prodhead 

Burke,  Calif 

Burton.  John 


Cony  era 

Corman 

Cornell 

Oellums 

Dlggs 

Dodd 

Dc'<mey.  NY. 

Drlnan 

F.arly 

EcJthardt 

Edgar 

Edwards,  Calif.  Koch 

Ell  berg  Krebs 

Fasceil 


Harkin 

Harrington 

Hechier,  W.  Va. 

Heckler,  Mass. 

Helstoskl 

Holtzmaa 

Jacobs 

JetTords 

Jordan 

Kastenmeler 

Keys 


Burton,  PhUUp  Florio 
Carr  Ford,  Tean. 

Chlsbolm  Praser 

flay  Green 

Collins,  Ui.  Oude 


Legfceit 

Letunan 

Long,  Md. 

McKinney 

Magulre 

Matsunaga 
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Metcalfe 

Patten.  N  J. 

Simon 

Mezvmsky 

Patterson. 

Solars 

MUler.  Calif. 

Calif 

Spellman 

Mineia 

Paiiison.  N.Y. 

Stark 

Mink 

Rangel 

S'.okes 

Mitchell,  Md. 

Reuss 

Studds 

MoBkley 

Richmond 

Vanlk 

Moffett 

Rodino 

Waxmaa 

MoiU 

Rosenthal 

Weaver 

Mvers,  Pa, 

Roybal 

Wlrth 

Nolan 

Russo 

Wolff 

Nowal: 

Scheuer 

Yates 

Oberstar 

Schroeder 

Young.  Ga. 

Oitinser 

Selberling 
NOES— 286 

Abdnor 

Pish 

Madlgan 

Adams 

Fisher 

Mahon 

Alexander 

Plthlan 

Mann 

Ambro 

Flood 

Matbls 

Anderson. 

Flowers 

Mazzoll 

Calif. 

Foley 

Meeds 

Anderson.  Dl. 

Forsylhe 

Me:cher 

Andrews.  N.C. 

Fountain 

Mi'he. 

Andrews, 

Prenzel 

Mikva 

N  Dak. 

Frey 

M.l  er.  Ohio 

Annunzlo 

Fuqua 

Minish 

Archer 

Gaydos 

MitcheU.  N.Y. 

Armstrong 

Gibbons 

Montgomery 

Aihbrook 

Oilman 

Moore 

Ash.ey 

Giun 

Moorhead, 

Aspm 

Gold  water 

Calif. 

Bafails 

Gonzalez 

Moorhead,  Pa 

Bsuman 

OoodUng 

Mor(;an 

Beard.  Tenn. 

Gradlson 

Murphy,  El. 

Bennett 

Grassley 

Murtha 

BevUl 

Guyer 

Myers,  Ind, 

Blaggl 

Hagedorn 

Natcher 

Biejter 

Haley 

Neal 

Blanc  bard 

Hall 

Nedzl 

Hoggs 

Hami>on 

Nix 

Bo. and 

Hammer- 

Obey 

Bowen 

schmidt 

O'Brien 

B.-itdemas 

Hanley 

OHara 

Breaux 

Hannaford 

O'NelU 

Breckinridge 

Hansen 

Passman 

Brlnkley 

Hams 

Paul 

Brooks 

Haraba 

Pepper 

Broomfleld 

Hawkins 

Perkins 

Brown,  Calif. 

Hayes.  Ind, 

Pickle 

Brown,  Ohio 

Hays.  Ohio 

Pike 

BroyhiU 

Hefner 

Poage 

Burgener 

Heinz 

Pr  easier 

Burke.  Fla. 

Henderson 

Preyer 

Burke,  Mass. 

Hicks 

Price 

B'lrleson.  Tex. 

Hlghtower 

Pritchard 

BurUson,  Mo. 

HUllB 

Quie 

Butler 

Hohand 

QuiUen 

Byron 

Holt 

Rail  shack 

Ctrney 

Horton 

Randall 

Cederberg 

Howe 

Reguia 

Chappeli 

Hubbard 

Rinaldo 

C.ancy 

Hughes 

Risenhoover 

Clausen, 

Hungate 

Roberts 

Don  H. 

Hutchinson 

Robinson 

Cleveland 

Hyde 

Roe 

Cochran 

Ichord 

Rogers 

Cohen 

Jarman 

Roncallo 

Collins,  Tex. 

Jenrette 

P-ooney 

Conable 

Johnson.  Calif 

RouBh 

Coaian 

Johnson.  Colo. 

Rousselot 

Ccnte 

Johnson,  Pa. 

Ruppe 

Cotter 

Jones.  Ala. 

Ryan 

Coughlln 

Jones.  Okla. 

Santinl 

Crane 

Jones,  Tenn. 

Sarasm 

D'Amours 

Kasten 

Satterfleld 

Daniel,  Dan 

Kazen 

Schneebell 

Daniel,  R.  W. 

Kelly 

Schuize 

Dun.e.s,  N.J. 

Kemp 

Sebelius 

Danieison 

Ketchum 

Sharp 

Davis 

Kindness 

Shipley 

de  la  Garza 

Krueger 

Shnver 

Deianey 

LaFalce 

Shuster 

Dent 

Lagomarslno 

Sisk 

Derrick 

Landrum 

Skubltz 

Derwinskl 

Latta 

Slack 

Oevine 

Lent 

Smith,  Iowa 

Dickinson 

Levitas 

Smith.  Nebr. 

Dingell 

Lloyd,  Calif. 

Snyder 

Downing,  Va. 

Lloyd.  Tenn. 

Spence 

Duncan,  Tenn. 

Long,  La. 

Staggers 

du  Pont 

Lott 

Stanton, 

Edwards,  Ala. 

Lujan 

J.  WUUam 

Emery 

Lundlne 

Steed 

English 

McCloskey 

Steelman 

E6ch 

McCoUlster 

Sieiger,  Wis. 

Esh^eman 

McCormack 

Stephens 

Evans.  Colo. 

McDade 

Stratton 

Evar.3,  Ind. 

McDonald 

Stuckey 

Evlns,  Tenn. 

McEwen 

Sullivan 

Fary 

McFall 

Symington 

F?nwick 

McKay 

Sytnms 

Flndley 

Madden 

Talcott 
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Tavlor,  Mo, 

Waggonner 

Wmn 

Taylor,  N.C. 

Walsh 

Wrlpht 

Teague 

Wampler 

Wvdler 

Thone 

Whaien 

Wyae 

Travler 

While 

Yatron 

Treen 

V.'hltehurst 

Young,  Fla 

U;;man 

Whuten 

Yoiinp,  Te.\. 

Van  Deerlin 

Wiggins 

Zablocki 

Vander  Jag: 

Wilson.  Bob 

Zefereiti 

Vander  Veen 

Wilson,  C.  H. 

Vlgorito 

Wilson,  Tex. 

NOT  VOTINQ- 

-49 

AuColn 

Karih 

Rhodes 

Bell 

Litton 

Riegle 

Boiling 

McClory 

Rose 

Bonker 

McHugh 

Rostenkowski 

Brown,  Mich. 

Macdonald 

Runne.s 

Buchanan 

Martin 

St  Germain 

Carter 

Mevner 

Sarbanes 

Ciawson.  Del 

Milford 

Sikes 

Duncan,  Ore^, 

.     Mix.s 

Stanton, 

Erienborc 

Moilohan 

Janies  V, 

Flynt 

Mosher 

S;e;per,  Ariz. 

Ford.  Mich. 

Moss 

Thompson 

Giaimo 

Murphy,  N.Y. 

Thornton 

Hubert 

Nichols 

Tsougas 

Hinshaw 

Pettis 

Udali 

Howard 

Peyser 

Young,  Alaska 

Jones,  N.C. 

Rees 

The    clerk    announced    the    following 
pairs : 
On  this  vote: 

Mr.    St    Germain    for,    with    Mr.    Milford 
against, 

Mr.  Riegle  for.  with  Mr.  Rhodes  agaln.st. 
Mr.  Udall  for,  with  Mr.  Thompson  against. 
Mrs.  Meyner  for,  with  Mr.  Hubert  against. 

So  the  amendment  was  rejected. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

amkn.imen:  offe.hed  by  mr,  dingell 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  oiler 
an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  olfered  by  Mr.  Dlngell:  On 
page  24,  line  22,  strike  all  after  the  word 
•■whenever"  through  "(21"  on  line  24:  and 
on  page  25.  line  2,  strike  the  period  and  In- 
sert the  following:  "in  order  to  meet  the 
needs  of  national  defense  or  protection  of  life 
and  property  or  health  and  safety." 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  this  is 
an  amend.'neiit  wliich  I  have  cleared 
with  both  my  good  friends,  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois  (Mr,  Price i  and  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois  'Mr.  Anderson*  . 

Mr.  PRICE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yie'.d? 

Mr.  DINGELL.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Illlnoi.-. 

Mr.  PRICE.  Mr.  Chairman,  this  gen- 
eral authority  ha.s  been  included  in 
atomic  energy  appropriation  acts  since 
fiscal  year  1966  to  permit  advanced 
architect-engineer  services  to  be 
imtiated  for  urgent  construction  projects 
that  are  es.'^cntial  to  meet  the  need.?  of 
national  defense  or  the  protection  of 
life  and  property  or  health  and  safety, 
after  the  submi'^sion  of  the  legislative 
requeue  for  congressional  authorization 
but  prior  to  the  enactment  of  such  au- 
thorization. The  work  involved  would  be 
engineering  and  design  work,  commonly 
relerred  to  as  title  I  and  II.  to  assure 
feasibility,  define  the  scope  and  provide 
cost  estimates  so  that  the  construction 
could  ;:>roceed  when  authorized.  Use  of 
thi.s  advanced  authority  is  subject  to 
the  review  and  approval  of  both  the  au- 
thorizing and  Appropriations  Commit- 
tees, In  essence,  the  authority  provides 
the  means  for  helping  to  assure  the  ex- 
peditious completion  of  an  urgent  proj- 
ect in  a  timely  and  economic  manner. 


This  authority  has  been  used  sparing- 
ly. Since  fiscal  year  1970.  only  three 
projects  hr.ve  met  the  criteria  to  utilize 
the  authority  provided  by  this  general 
provision. 

EFIDA  considers  this  to  be  an  impor- 
tant statutory  provision  providing  the 
flexibihty  to  meet  future  emergency 
situatiorus  resulting  from  occurrences 
such  as  fires  or  natural  dLsasters  by 
accelerating  the  architect -engineering 
work. 

The  amendment  would  not  have  any 
adverse  effect  on  ERDAs  nuclear  pro- 
grams in  view  of  the  fact  that  the  sec- 
lion,  as  it  would  be  amended,  would  still 
permit  ERDA  to  accelerate  the  archi- 
tect-engineering work  m  future  emer- 
gency situations, 

I  see  nothing  in  this  that  would 
hamper  in  any  way  the  program  and  I 
am  constrained  to  accept  the  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DINGELL  I  yield  to  tlie  gentleman 
from  lUinoi-s. 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illmois,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, we  have  no  objection  to  the  gentle- 
mans  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN  The  question  L^  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Michigan   <Mr    Dingell  ' . 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

AMENDMENT     OFFERm    PT     MH      PRirE 

Mr  PRICE.  Mr  Chairman,  I  offer  an 
amendment. 

The  C'.erk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Prici;  :  Section 
210,  page  25.  line  12,  Uisert ;  "Funds  may  be 
obligated  for  purposes  stated  In  this  section 
only  to  the  extend  provided  In  appropria- 
tions  acts  " 

Mr,  PRICE,  Mr.  Chairman,  this 
amendment  is  a  technical  one  for  the 
purpose  of  including  in  the  law  the  re- 
quireme:.!  that  any  revenues  which  the 
Energy  Research  and  Development  Ad- 
ministration L"^  authorized  under  section 
210  to  use  for  operating  expenses  can 
only  be  used  to  the  extent  authorized  in 
appropriation  acts.  The  fact  L'=  that 
atomic  energy  appropriation  acts  them- 
selves, sine?  fiscal  year  1957,  have  in- 
cluded language  which  is  in  substance 
identical  to  t.he  language  in  section  210. 
The  language  was  subsequently  included 
in  the  authorizing  legislation  for  ato.-nic 
energy  programs  in  order  to  meet  the 
point  of  order  which  could  be  raised 
because  of  the  absence  of  an  authoriza- 
tion for  the  language  wliich  is  in  the 
appropriation  acts.  The  language  which 
would  be  added  by  this  committee 
amendment  would  avoid  any  question  re- 
garding nprropriations  language  being 
included  in  authorizing  legislation 

Tills  question  was  raised  last  year  and 
again  this  year  by  Mr.  Dingell.  Although 
the  rule  en  H.R.  13350  waives  any  point 
of  order  which  might  be  raised  in  view 
of  tlie  absence  of  such  language,  I  be- 
lieve that  thL<  technical  poml  should  be 
clarified  since  it  is  not  the  intent  of 
anyone  to  bypa,ss  the  normal  appropria- 
tions process  as  far  as  section  210  is 
concerned 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  is  self-explana- 
tory. I  ask  for  a  vote  on  the  amendment. 
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The  CHAIRMAN.  The  quesUon  l-^  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois    Mr   Price' 

The  amendment  wa'^  agreed  to. 

A-MENUMF.N  I     ii>l-KRED     BY     MR      CoUOHLIN 

Mr  COUOHLIN,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer 
an  amendment.  j 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows:! 

.^n\endmerlt  offered  by  MrJ  Cotjchun: 
Pd.ge  24.  Immediately  after  line  13,  Insert  the 
following:  I 

(5)  In  section  106(a),  by  afdlng  at  the 
end  the  following:  "No  sum.s  ai^  authorized 
to  be  appropriated  or  otherwise  made  avail- 
able for  the  purposes  of  the  Clinch  River 
Breeder  Reactor  to  pay  for  more  than  that 
perrent  of  any  cost  of  such  Reactor,  after 
the  total  cost  of  such  Reactor  equals  $2,000.- 
000.000,  which  U  determined  as  follows:  70 
percent  when  the  cumulative  total  coet 
equals  or  Is  less  than  $2,250,000,000;  60  per- 
cent when  the  cumulative  total  cost  equals 
or  Is  less  than  $2,600,000,000  but  Is  greater 
than  $2,260,000,000;  and  60  percent  when 
the  cumulative  total  cost  exceeds  $2,500.- 
000.000. •  •• 

Redesignate  the  succeeding  paragraph 
accordingly 

Mr.  CX)UGHLIN  Mr.  Chairman,  this 
is  the  amendment  offered  by  the  gen- 
tleman from  Pennsylvania  <Mr.  Moor- 
head  i  and  myself  that  would  gradually 
Increase  the  private  financial  participa- 
tion in  the  Clinch  River  Breeder  Reactor 
Plant  for  all  costs  of  that  facility  above 
$2  billion.  The  present  estimated  cost  of 
the  Clinch  River  project  is  $1.93  billion 
In  effect,  what  we  are  providing  Is  that 
there  would  be  a  public  and  private  par- 
ticipation In  the  overrun  only. 

Clinch  River,  as  the  Members  know, 
is  a  massive  project.  The  LMFBR  pro- 
gram is  a  massive  project.  The  LMFBR 
project  recommended  expenditures  over 
the  next  5  years  of  $2.6  billion,  equal  to 
63  percent  of  the  total  nuclear  fusion 
research  and  development  budget,  and 
26  percent  of  our  total  energy  research 
and  development  budget.  All  of  that  goes 
into  this  one  single  project.  Into  this 
one  single  project  goes  twice  the  expendi- 
ture of  our  entire  fusion  research  and 
development  budget. 

The  project,  moreover,  has  been 
plagued  by  cost  overruns  already.  Orig- 
inally estimated  in  1969  to  cost  $3  9  bil- 
lion, the  overall  price  tag  for  the  LMFBR 
is  now  $11.8  billion  The  Clinch  River 
facility  has  gone  from  the  original  figure 
of  $699  million  in  1972  to  $1.7  billion  a 
year  ago,  and  $1.9  billion  at  the  present 
time. 

At  the  same  time,  private  industry 
contribution  has  been  declining  from  30 
percent  in  1972  to  13  percent  today. 

Cost  sharing,  my  colleagues,  is  not  a 
new  concept.  The  original  Government- 
Industry  cost  sharing  that  was  in  the 
authorizing  legislation  said  that  not  In 
excess  of  50  percent  of  the  plant's  total 
capital  cast  would  be  contributed  by  the 
Government  Now,  we  are  asking  to  ap- 
ply the  50-percent  limitation  not  to  the 
total  capital  cost,  but  the  overruns  over 
S2  billion  only. 

ERDA  itself  acknowledges  and  en- 
courages cast  sharing  between  private 
and  public  lndu.str>'  ERDA  stated,  in  re- 
spon.se  to  questions  from  the  House  Com- 


mittee on  Science  and  Technology,  "We 
believe  cost  sharing  is  a  particularly  ef- 
fective means  of  implementing  thL^  phl- 
lasophy  of  joint  partlcipatn^n  " 

The  President's  entr^;y  message  to 
Congress  in  1971  stressed  that  lndu.str>' 
should  play  the  major  role  m  the  cost 
of  demonstration  plants.  The  present 
ERDA  policy  in  fossil  fuels  requires  a 
50-perccnt  non-Federal  participation  by 
private  industry  in  the  capital  and  op- 
erating costs  of  fossil  fuel  demonstration 
projects.  If  that  is  true  in  fossil  fuel 
projects,  why  .should  it  not  be  true  for 
nuclear  projects? 

At  the  present  time.  65  percent  of  the 
management  of  the  liquid  metal  fast 
breeder  reactor  is  in  private  hands.  Why 
should  not  a  larger  percentage  of  the 
financial  contribution  be  In  private 
hands?  They  should  share  equally  In 
these  cost  overruns  with  the  Federal 
Government  and  with  the  taxpayer. 

Two  recent  General  Accounting  Office 
reports  criticized  the  Clinch  River 
breeder  reactor  because  of  inefficient 
management.  If  we  have  private  indus- 
try, cost  conscious  private  lndu.stry,  In- 
volved in  the  project,  then  they  will  be 
required  to  have  good  management,  and 
if  private  industry  is  willing  to  contribute 
to  a  project,  then  the  chances  that  It 
will  be  a  cost  effective  project.  In  my 
judgment,  are  enhanced. 

The  increased  private  participation 
also  would  help  us  to  retain  funds  in  our 
research  and  development  budget  for 
other  projects,  so  that  this  one  project 
itself  would  not  consume  an  undue  por- 
tion of  our  whole  Federal  budget  for  en- 
ergy research  and  development. 

Recent  studies  by  the  American  En- 
terprise Institute  raLse  serious  questions 
as  to  the  long-term  cost-effectiveness  of 
the  breeder  reactor  program. 

Another  Independent  study  done  for 
the  Joint  Economic  Committee  raised 
the  same  kind  of  questions. 

So  we  are  saying  here  that  we  need  a 
commitment  from  the  private  sector, 
both  to  increase  the  efficiency  and  to  In- 
dicate the  cost-effectiveness  of  the  proj- 
ect. This  would  help  establish  needed 
control  over  this  project. 

Tlie  amendment  would  require  private 
utilities  involved  to  create  a  more  finan- 
cially responsible  and  fiscally  responsible 
program  in  exercising  the  spending  re- 
straints that  private  industries  are  ac- 
customed to  exercise. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  has  ex- 
pired. 

(By  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Couchlin 
was  allowed  to  proceed  for  1  additional 
minute.) 

Mr.  COUGHLIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  this 
would  give  a  clear  Indication  of  indus- 
try's commitment  to  the  project  and  to 
its  cost-effectiveness  and  it  would  pre- 
vent the  program  from  devouring  more 
than  Its  fair  share  of  our  overall  energy 
budget. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  want  to  empha.slze 
that  the  liquid  metal  fast  breeder 
reactor  project  Is  taking  almost  two- 
thirds  of  our  entire  nuclear  fission  re- 
search   and    development    budget    and 


more  than  one-quarter  of  our  total  en- 
erg>-  budget.  Rea<;on  and  logic  dictate 
that  such  a  project  must  .'stand  the  test  of 
fiscal  and  manat;ement  responsibility  to 
a.ssure  every  chance  of  succes.s  without 
permitting  so  open-ended  a  funnel  to  the 
U.S.  lYeasury.  Its  possible  lailure  would 
deal  a  staggering  blow  to  our  entire  na- 
tional energy  program  which.  I  submit 
can  ill  afford  it 

Mr.  MOORHEAD  of  Pennsylvania 
Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  in  support  of  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Penn.sylvania. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  associ- 
ate myself  with  the  remarks  of  my  col- 
league from  Pennsylvania,  and  urge 
adoption  of  the  amendment  to  H.R 
13350  to  require  that  all  costs  for  the 
Clinch  River  breeder  reactor  plant,  in 
excess  of  $2  billion,  be  .shared  between 
the  Federal  Government  and  the  private 
participants  in  the  project. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  should  be  made  very 
clear  at  the  oiit.«^et  that  the  purpose  of 
this  amendment  is  not  to  dispute  whether 
a  Plutonium  breeder  demonstration  proj- 
ect should  be  undertaken  nor  to  debate 
the  safety  or  desirability  of  this  form  of 
energy   production. 

This  amendment  is  offered  because  of 
concern  about  the  costs  of  the  Clinch 
River  demonstration  breeder  reactor 
project  and  the  plutoninm  breeder  re- 
actor program  as  a  whole  The  costs  of 
the  Clinch  River  project  have  increas-ed 
dramatically  Originally  estimated  in 
1972  to  be  :e699.  the  projected  costs  last 
year  were  Increased  to  $1.7  billion.  Thla 
year,  ERDA  Administrator.  Robert  C. 
Seamans.  has  stated  that  the  total  will 
not  go  above  $1.95  billion. 

Almost  all  Government  projects  have 
Increased  in  cost  during  the  last  few 
years.  Inflation,  as  well  as  many  other 
factors,  has  taken  Its  toll  However,  only 
about  half  of  the  increase  in  the  cost 
of  the  Clinch  River  project  stems  from 
inflation.  The  Clinch  River  project  es- 
timated costs  have  risen  much  faster 
than  other  major  civilian  Federal  proj- 
ects. In  fact,  a  GAO  review  of  major 
Federal  civilian  ( on.strTirtio".  proiects 
found  that  the  present  estimated  costs 
are  an  average  of  81  percent  hlpher  than 
their  original  estimates  TTie  Clinch 
River,  on  the  other  hand,  ha.s  increased 
179  percent  over  the  1972  esti.nate.  This 
makes  it  crucially  important  to  control 
the  costs  of  the  project,  because  if  the 
costs  of  the  Clinch  River  breeder  re- 
actor continue  to  rLse  a^  thev  have, 
other  promlslnR  sources  of  energy  which 
should  be  developed  simply  will  not  get 
the  funds. 

Mr.  Chairman,  there  is  a  substantial 
cost  overrun  potential  at  the  Clinch 
River  project  because  of  project  uncer- 
tainties and  because  of  unclear  manage- 
ment relationships  The^-e  factors  make 
it  clear  that  steps  need  to  be  taken  to  tn- 
.sure  that  the  investors  in  the  project 
have  strong  Incentives  to  keep  costs  to 
a  minimum.  This  amendment  has  the 
single  purpose  of  providing  Just  such 
strong  fiscal  incentives  to  keep  the  costs 
of  the  Clinch  River  project  to  a  mini- 
mum. 
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It  Is  important  to  point  that  this  ap- 
proach does  not  put  a  ceiling  on  the 
costs  of  the  project.  As  long  as  the  pri- 
vate participants  in  the  project  continue 
♦heir  commitment  even  if  the  costs 
should  go  above  the  $2  billion  figure — 
the  Federal  Goverrunent  could  continue 
to  make  substantial  contributions.  I  be- 
lieve, however,  that  by  requiring  finan- 
cial responsibility  for  cost  overruns  to 
be  shared  by  private  participants,  we 
can  bring  to  bear  the  "cost  consclous- 
ne.ss"  of  private  industry,  ERDA  recog- 
nizes the  value  of  this  condition,  and 
considers  it  to  be  one  of  the  important 
benefits  of  financial  participation  by 
private  indu.stry  in  enerpy  demonstra- 
tion projects. 

Mr  Chairman,  the  question  might  well 
be  a.sked:  Is  requiring  such  cost  sharing 
wise  policy? 

I  believe  that  it  Ls.  and  for  several 
reasons. 

First,  cost  sharing  on  energy  projects 
is  good  national  policy,  and  requiring 
cost  sharing  of  cost  overruns  would  be 
an  important  step  in  reversing  the  trend 
of  diminishing  private  participation  in 
the  Clinch  River  project.  Since  1973.  the 
private  sector's  commitment  for  the 
project  has  declined  from  39  percent  to 
13  percent — a  reduction  of  300  percent. 

Second,  it  seems  reasonable  to  require 
the  private  investors  to  eventually  bear 
50  percent  of  the  cost  overruns  because 
this  is  standard  ERDA  policy  on  many 
of  its  projects.  ERDA  has  told  the  Sen- 
ate Interior  Committee  that  present 
ERDA  policy  for  fcssll  programs  is  to 
require  50  percent  non-Federal  funding 
in  demonstration  plants  in  the  construc- 
tion and  operating  phages  If  It  is  fair 
to  require  50  percent  private  funding  of 
the  capital  and  operating  co.sts  of  fossil 
projects,  it  appears  reasonable  that  the 
private  participants  be  required  to  con- 
tribute 50  percent  of  the  co.st  overruns 
■  ^f  the  Clinch  River  project. 

Third,  it  is  important  to  recall  that 
the  Joint  Committee  on  Atomic  Energy 
has  concluded  that  cost  sharing  arrange- 
ments arc  fair  and  valuable  as  well.  Be- 
fore the  changes  in  last  year's  ERDA 
authorization  bill,  private  participants 
were  required  to  contribute  50  percent  of 
the  capital  costs  of  the  project. 

Fourth,  it  ."^eems  reasonable  to  require 
that  private  parties  commit  themselvas 
to  future  financial  contributions  to  the 
project  becau.se  this  is  exactly  what  the 
•private  particii>ants  hove  required  of 
ERDA.  In  nepotiating  the  Clmch  River 
contract,  the  private  groups  are  able  to 
obtain  from  ERD.A.  a  commitment  that 
ERDA  would  seek  from  Congres.'^  any 
further  nece.ssarj'  funds.  By  the  same 
token,  should  not  private  participants 
make  a  reciprocal  commitment,  at  least 
as  far  as  a  share  of  the  cost  overruns  are 
concerned? 

Finally.  Mr  Chairman,  it  seems  rea- 
sonable to  require  private  investors  to 
pay  for  part  of  the  cost  overruns  for  the 
project  since  they  retain  a  sitmificant 
share  of  managerial  control  over  the  en- 
tire project  and  will  be  in  a  position  to 
affect  its  total  costs 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  Is  crucial  that  the 


costs  of  this  project  be  controlled  because 
of  the  burden  it  places  on  the  taxpayer 
and  the  limits  we  must  observe  of  the 
energy  R  &  D.  budget.  ERDA  has  recog- 
nized that  cost  sharing  is  an  effective 
way  to  bring  the  cost  consciousness  of 
industry  to  bear  upon  project  costs.  Re- 
quiring such  cost  sharing  wotild  be  fair 
to  the  private  investors  in  view  of  the 
substantial  degree  of  control  they  would 
continue  to  maintain  over  the  project. 

Mr  McCORMACK  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
rise  in  opposition  to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  amendment  offered 
by  the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania 
Mr  Couchlin*  and  supported  by  the 
gentle.man  from  Pennsylvania  'Mr. 
MooRHEAD)  assumes  that  this  Nation  has 
control  over  private  industry  and  utili- 
ties that  simply  does  not  exist.  There  is 
no  contractual  arrangement  whatsoever 
by  which  the  Federal  Government  could 
require  or  compel  the  utilities  to  contrib- 
ute more  to  this  project  than  they  have 
already  voluntarily  contributed. 

The  ba-^is  of  the  entire  argument  that 
these  gentlemen  have  made  is  that  at 
one  time  there  wa-;  a  commitment — by 
the  utilities  and  private  industr>-  that 
they  would  participate  in  this  effort  on 
a  50-percent  basis.  They  said  that  this 
provision  was  in  the  law  and  that  it  was 
repealed  last  year. 

What  this  amounts  to  is  simply  a 
faulty  reading  and  misinterpretation  of 
the  law.  because  the  50-percent  relation- 
ship described  in  their  "Dear  Colleague" 
letter  had  nothing  at  all  to  do  with 
money  from  utilities.  Instead,  the  50- 
percent  relationship  that  was  put  in  the 
^aw  in  1971  by  Congressman  Craig  Hos- 
mer  had  to  do  exclusively  with  two  Fed- 
eral accounts  of  the  AEC,  one  for  re- 
search and  development  and  one  for 
demon.' tratlon.  This  was  deleted  in  last 
year's  ERDA  legislation,  consist^ent  with 
the  advent  of  a  new  bookkeeping  system. 
The  spon.sors  of  the  amendment,  in  their 
confiision  and  lack  of  understanding  of 
what  they  are  talking  about,  have  taken 
the  50 -percent  relationship  that  existed 
between  two  Federal  accounts  and  as- 
sumed that  there  was  some  kind  of  re- 
quirement that  utilities  and  private  In- 
dustrj'  provide  50  percent  of  the  funding. 

This  was  never  true,  and  this,  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  is  attested  to  b'  the  re- 
marks of  the  gentleman  from  Penn- 
.sylvania I  Mr.  CouGHLiN)  just  a  few  min- 
utes ago  on  this  floor  when  he  pointed 
out  that  the  original  figure  at  the  time 
this  contribution  program  was  under- 
taken was  $699  million,  and  the  utilities 
had  volunteered  at  that  time  to  collect 
about  $250  million  for  the  project. 

We  must  understand  that  this  is  strict- 
ly a  Federal  project.  It  was  never  a  pri- 
vate project  supported  by  the  Federal 
Government,  as  in  the  case  of  progr.-.ms 
imder  the  ERD.^  demands  for  matching' 
funds.  Thfse  projects  come  about  when 
someone  comes  in  and  says.  "We  would 
like  to  do  a  solar  energy  project.''  and 
we  will  put  up  50  percent  of  the  monev 
if  ERDA  wUl  put  up  the  rest. 

The  Clinch  River  breeder  reactor 
demonstration  plant  is  totally  a  Federal 
project,  but  President  Nixon  wanted  to 
draw   utilities   Into   the   transition   pe- 


riod between  research  and  development 
and  demonsti^tion,  so  he  asked  them 
not  only  to  help  manage  the  program, 
but  also  to  help  finance  it.  The  utilities 
did  so  on  a  voluntary  basis,  but  at  no 
time  was  there  any  compulsion  in  the 
law  or  anj-  provision  in  any  contract  or 
any  understanding  that  there  would  be 
a  50 -percent  relationship  between  the 
Government  and  non-Government  fund- 
ing of  this  project. 

Mr.  COUGHLIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield'' 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  COUGHLIN.  Mr  Chairman,  I  read 
now  from  the  debate  in  the  Congres- 
sional Record  of  July  15.  1971.  at  the 
time  that  tlie  Hosmer  amendment  was 
iiiserted.  This  is  quoting  Mr.  Hosmer.  It 
says : 

It  would  provide  that  the  research  and 
development  assistance  which  Is  undertaken 
by  the  Commission  speclflcally  for  the  dem- 
onstration plant  shall  In  no  event  exceed 
50  percent  of  the  estimated  capital  cost  of 
the  plant. 

Mr.  Ch.Tirman.  that  means  tliat  the 
entire  expenditure  by  the  Atomic  En- 
ergy Commission  at  that  time  was  not 
to  exceed  50  percent  of  the  total  capital 
cost  of  the  plant,  and  I  quoted  that  from 
the  Record  containing  the  statement  of 
Mr.  Hosmer. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
thank  the  gentleman,  but  the  point  Is 
that  that  is  from  the  research  and  de- 
velopment fund. 

Mr.  COUGHUN.  It  does  not  say  the 
research  and  development  fimd.  It  says 
"Commission." 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Yes.  it  does.  That 
is  where  the  gentleman  is  misreading 
the  law. 

The  law  says,  and  tiiis  is  the  amend- 
ment by  Mr.  Hosmer  : 

Such  as.sistance  which  the  Commission 
undertakes  specifically  lor  this  demonstra- 
tion plant  shall  not  exceed  50  percent  of  the 
estimated  capital  costs  of  such  plant. 

The  key  words  in  that  amendment  are 
the  words  "such  assistance." 

If  the  gentleman  will  read  above  that 
and  research  the  subject,  he  will  find 
that  this  does  not  refer  to  any  ratio  for 
Federal  utility  spending,  but  only  to  the 
measure  of  Federal  funds  in  an  LMFBR 
base  program. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Washington  (Mr  Mc- 
CoRMACKi  has  expired. 

(By  unanimous  consent  Mr.  McCok- 
MACK  was  allowed  to  proceed  for  5  addi- 
tional minutes.  I 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  I  continue.  Mr 
Chairman:  This  applied  only  to  the 
measure  of  Federal  funds  In  an  account 
called  the  LMFBR  base  program  which 
could  be  dedicated  to  research  and  de- 
velopment in  support  of  the  Clinch  River 
project. 

In  other  words,  Mr.  Chairman,  this 
amendment  amounted  to  nothing  more 
than  allocation  of  Federal  funds  be- 
tween two  Government  accounts,  both 
within  the  AEC.  one  for  research  and 
development  and  the  other  for  demon- 
stration. At  no  time  did  this  amend- 
ment or  any  other  amendment  or  regu- 
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lation  establish  any  ratio  whatsoever  be- 
tween Government  and  non-Govern- 
ment funds  for  this  project. 

In  the  gentleman's  own  words  on  the 
f'locir,  the  project  cost  was  estimated  at 
Sd9t*  million  originally.  If  there  had  been 
a  50-percent  requirement,  tlien  $350 
million  would  have  been  required  from 
private  nidustry  and  utilities.  Tliis  was 
obviously  not  the  case. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  think  we  can  under- 
stand tliis  if  we  just  recognize  that  each 
of  us  in  our  own  office  has  separate  funds. 
We  cannot  take  stationery  money  and 
put  it  into  our  travel  allowance. 

The  Hosmer  amendment  was  doing 
nothing  more  than  that  with  two  ac- 
counts, both  of  them  within  the  AEC. 
both  of  them  100  percent  Federal  money, 
with  neither  of  them  having  anything 
whatsoever  to  do  with  any  private  or 
utility  money. 

I  repeat.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  simple  fact 
of  the  law  Ls  that  there  has  never  been 
at  any  tinie  any  requirement  or  any  un- 
derstanding or  any  contractual  agree- 
ment which  established  that  there  should 
be  any  ratio,  50  percent  or  otherwise, 
between  the  private  industr>'  and  the 
utilities  and  the  Federal  Government. 

Mr.  MOORHEAD  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  pontleman  yield? 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  MOORHEAD  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  thank  the  gentleman  for 
yielding. 

I  want  to  express  my  great  admiration 
for  the  work  the  gentleman  has  done. 

However,  referring  back  to  the  Con- 
cREssioNAL  RECORD  of  1971.  whcn  Mr. 
Hosmer  offered  his  amendment,  the 
Clerk  read  it,  and  then  the  first  words 
Mr.  Hosmer  said.  Mr.  Chairman,  were 
these : 

The  Joint  ComnUttee  has  recently  received 
reports  tbat  are  not  encouraging  for  arriv- 
ing at  Qovernment-lndustry  arrangements  to 
construct  a  demonstration  breeder  reactor, 
even  with  the  Increase  from  $50  million  to 
$10  million  of  the  amount  of  monetary 
assistance  which  AEC  would  b«  authorized 
to  provide. 

Mr.  Chairman,  there  was  a  ceiling  on 
the  amount  that  the  AEC  would  provide. 
Thereafter  he  lifted  that  celling  by  the 
50-percent  arrangement. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Let  me  say  some- 
tlilngon  that  point. 

The  gentleman  is  correct  up  until  the 
last  few  words  that  he  ha.s  spoken.  The 
increa.'ies  in  Federal  funding  were  simply 
increa.ses  In  authorization  at  that  time. 
Because  the  project  was  obviously  just 
getting  started,  they  authorized  only  $50 
million  and  then  later  authorized  $100 
million. 

At  the  same  time,  and  In  parallel  with 
this,  they  were  trying  to  collect  volun- 
tary contributions,  but  there  Is  no  legal 
connection. 

Mr.  MOORHEAD  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Chairman,  if  the  gentleman  will  yield 
further  for  a  10-second  observation,  the 
gentleman  from  Washington  may  be  en- 
tirely right  about  the  past,  but,  even  if 
he  Is,  I  submit  to  the  committee  that  for 
the  future  we  should  be  thinking  In 
terms  of  business  cost  con-sclousness 
control. 


Mr  McCORMACK.  I  appreciate  that 
position  and  I  would  like  to  speak  to  it 
If  we  can  assume  that  really  the  only 
thing  that  this  amendment  is  taJking 
about  is  whether  or  not  we  should  some- 
how get  more  utility  money  into  the 
Clinch  River  breeder,  then  the  question 
gets  down  to  how  do  we  do  It?  Do  we  tax 
them?  We  cannot  force  Industry  and  the 
utilities  to  put  more  money  In.  because 
there  is  no  contractual  basis  to  do  this. 
Private  Indastry  and  the  utilities  simply 
contributed  some  money  and  they  are  in 
fact  paying  what  they  pledged  to  put  In, 
but  there  is  no  obligation  upon  them  to 
do  this.  It  is  a  totally  volimlary  contri- 
bution from  over  740  utilities  across  the 
country  For  us  to  assiune  we  can,  simply 
by  passing  an  amendment  to  the  bill  on 
this  floor,  force  them  to  pay  more  money, 
is  nonsense 

I  Just  want  to  make  the  point  that, 
first  of  all.  there  is  absolutely  no  prece- 
dent and.  secondly,  there  Is  absolutely 
no  authority  to  do  this. 

I  want  to  make  a  couple  of  other  points 
as  well. 

The  GAO  of  course  criticized  the  man- 
agement corporation  for  the  Clinch 
River  plant.  Subsequently  the  Energy 
Research  and  Development  Administra- 
tion completely  rewrote  that  contract. 
They  took  responsibility  for  all  manage- 
ment. All  of  the  top  management  Is  now 
ERDA  personnel,  complying  with  the 
recommendations  of  the  Government 
Accounting  OfBce.  In  testimony  before 
the  Joint  Committee  on  Atomic  Energy, 
spokesmen  for  the  GAO.  speaking  to  this 
point,  now  approve  the  arrangement 
imder  the  new  contract  for  the  manage- 
ment of  the  project. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  has  again  expired. 

(By  unanimous  consent.  Mr.  McCor- 
MACK  was  allowed  to  proceed  for  1  addi- 
tional minute.  1 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Chairman,  fi- 
nally there  was  a  statement  made  that 
the  Joint  Economic  Committee  had  con- 
ducted a  study  of  the  breeder:  in  fact. 
I  have  this  study  in  my  hand.  I  would 
like  to  note  that  this  study  was  not  done 
by  the  committee  or  even  by  the  staff.  The 
letter  of  transmittal  points  out  it  was 
done  by  an  individual  citizen.  Mark  Sha- 
refkln,  for  the  staff,  not  even  for  the 
committee.  This  is  an  extremely  super- 
ficial study  compared  to  the  study  that 
was  conducted  during  the  last  year  by 
my  subcommittee  on  the  breeder. 

The  subcommittee's  report  concludes 
that  the  Clinch  River  Breeder  Demon- 
stration Reactor  "is  an  important  and 
necessary  element  in  the  orderly  pro- 
gression of  research,  development,  and 
demonstration  for  a  responsible  LMFBR 
program,"  and  that  continuation  of  the 
LMFBR  development  program  "is  essen- 
tial to  the  energy  future  of  this  Nation." 
The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  has  again  expired 

Mr.  WEAVER.  I  rise  In  support  of  the 
Coughlln  amendment.  Mr.  Chairman, 
would  the  distinguished  chairman  of  the 
subcommittee,  the  gentleman  from 
Washington  (Mr  McCormack)  respond 
to  a  question? 

Mr.  McCORMACK  I  would  be  glad  to. 
Mr  WEAVER.  Is  the  gentleman  from 


Washington  afraid  that  the  Clinch 
Kiver  breeder  reactor  will  co.st  more  tlian 
$2  billion:' 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  I  do  not  really 
know  what  it  is  going  to  cost.  As  the 
gentleman  knows,  or  as  the  gentleman 
may  know,  a  good  deal  of  the  cost  of  the 
Clinch  River  plant  is  projected  on  in- 
flation and  escalation  of  the  cost  of 
money.  For  instance,  when  we  started 
out,  it  was  costing  us  5  percent.  When- 
ever we  pay  any  costs  for  a  project,  every- 
thing is  charged  to  the  project.  If  the 
cost  of  the  money  goes  up  to  some  9  per- 
cent as  it  is  today,  then  it  is  going  to 
cost  more. 

Mr.  WEAVER.  How  much  of  the  pres- 
ent $1.9  billion  is  built  in  for  inflation 
at  this  time? 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  I  cannot  answer 
that  question 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois  Mr.  Chalr- 
'man,  wiU  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WEAVER.  I  yield  to  tlie  gentleman 
from  Illinois. 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  minois.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

The  most  slgniflcant  change  that  took 
place  in  the  cost  of  this  project  was  in 
June  of  1974  when  it  went  up  $1,- 
037,000.000.  I  do  have  a  breakdown.  That 
raised  the  cast  of  it  to  $1.736.000,000. 1  do 
have  a  breakdown  for  the  gentleman  as 
to  what  was  built  into  that  increase,  and 
inflation  and  financing  effects  were  $597 
million.  In  other  words,  about  60  percent. 
I  think  this  holds  true  for  the  lncrea.se 
that  occurred  after  June  of  1974.  Rough- 
ly 60  percent  of  those  increased  costs  can 
be  attributed  to  inflation. 

Mr.  ■WEAVER.  The  gentleman  says  in 
the  present  authorization  there  is  a  built- 
in  factor  of  almost  $600  million  to  ac- 
count for  future  Inflation?  Am  I  reading 
the  centleman  correctly? 

Mr.  ANDEHISON  of  Dllnois.  If  the  gen- 
tleman will  yield,  not  quite.  'Wliat  I  .said 
was  that  $597  million  was  the  total 
ascribed  to  inflation  and  financing  effects 
at  the  time  that  the  increase  was  re- 
ported to  the  committee  in  Jime  of  1974. 
But  I  am  assuming  that  that  same  infla- 
tion factor  probably  has  to  be  built  into 
the  added  cost  of  the  rea^'tor  since  that 
time. 

Mr.  WEAVER.  Is  it  built  In  now?  If 
we  have  a  6  percent  Inflation  rate  for  the 
next  10  years,  are  we  going  to  be  able  to 
pay  for  the  fast  breeder  reactor  with 
$1.9  billion:' 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois  If  the  gen- 
tleman will  yield  further,  I  think  that 
would  require  looking  into  a  costal  ball 
that  I  do  not  have.  I  am  sure  the  eentle- 
.man  and  I  both  share  the  hope  that  we 
are  not  going  to  have  a  6  percent  infla- 
tion each  year  over  the  next  few  years. 

Mr  WEAVER.  If  we  do  have  a  6  per- 
cent inflation  increase  for  every  year 
from  now  on.  is  that  covered  in  the  $1.9 
billion  in  the  authorization  bill? 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  UllnoLs.  If  the  gen- 
tleman will  yield,  yes,  the  Inflation  factor 
would  be  figured  into  the  present  $1.95 
billion  estimated  cost  of  the  demonstra- 
tion plant. 

Mr.  WEAVER.  Is  the  gentleman  sup- 
porting the  Couglln  amendment?  Does 
the  gentleman  from  Illinois  suppx)rt  the 
Coughlln  amendment? 


Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  If  the 
gentleman  will  yield,  no.  At  an  appropri- 
ate time  I  will  indicate  my  opposition. 

Mr  Wf:AVER.  I  ask  the  gentleman. 
wh.a  is  lie  afraid  of.  because  we  have  got 
an  inflation  factor  built  in?  Is  he  saying 
tnat  there  is  a  very  good  chance  that  we 
are  icciinK  to  have  over  $2  billion  In  costs? 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  IllinoLs.  I  would 
-ay  to  the  gentleman  from  Oregon  this 
IS  a  c:einonstration  plant.  Tiiis.  very 
ininkly.  is  something  that  we  have  never 
tried  to  do  before,  and  that  is  to  build 
a  350  megawatt  demoi,.siration  liquid 
metal  fast  breeder  reactor  To  .some 
extent  it  would  be  dishonest  for  me  or 
the  gentleman  from  Washington  <Mr. 
McCORMACK)  or  anyone,  to  stand  on  this 
floor  and  say  flatly  that  we  can  promise 
the  Memi>ers  that  it  is  going  to  be  $1.9 
billion. 

Mr.  WEAVER.  We  do  not  know  if  the 
fast  breeder  reactor  will  work;   do  we? 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  I  am 
sorry;  I  did  not  hear  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  WEAVER.  We  do  not  know  if  the 
fast  breeder  reactor  will  v.ork'' 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  If  the 
gentleman  will  yield  further,  let  me  point 
out  that  I  was  in  France  a  year  ago,  and 
I  watched  at  that  time  the  2.S0  megawatt 
Phoenix  reactor  that  had  b"en  operating 
at  85  percent  of  rated  capacity  for  1  year, 
and  It  has  operated  ."^ince  th:it  time.  They 
are  u.sing  a  lot  of  the  technology  that 
has  been  developed  in  this  country.  I 
cannot  believe  that  it  is  not  working. 

Mr.  WEAVER.  May  I  a.sk  the  gentle- 
man if  the  French  Phof^nix  reactor 
breeds? 

Mr.   ANDERSON  of  Illinoi.'=.  Yes. 

Mr  WEAVER.  I  am  sorr>';  the  gentle- 
man is  Incorrect.  Dr.  Seamans  appeared 
before  the  Energy  and  Environment 
Subcommittee  of  the  Committee  on  In- 
terior and  Insular  A*Talrs.  and  under 
questioning  he  said  that  the  French 
Phoenix  breeder  reactor  Is  not  breed- 
ing; it  is  not  wcrking.  I  have  the  testi- 
mony here. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman has  expired. 

(By  imanimouR  consent,  Mr.  'Weaver 
was  allowed  to  proceed  for  2  additional 
minutes.) 

Mr.  WEA'VER.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Washington. 

Mr.  McCORMACK  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding. 

I  want  to  make  this  point  vers*  clc^r. 
We  are  worklnrr  with  demonstration 
programs.  When  the  frertleman  brings 
In  the  word  "brecdinp,"  then  we  had 
better  define  It.  If  he  means  does  It 
produce  plutonlum.  the  answer  is  that 
all  nuclear  powerplants,  wherever  they 
are.  produce  plutonlum. 

Mr.  WEAVER.  That  is  a  verv'  danger- 
ous substance  to  produce,  I  might  add. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  If  the  gentleman 
will  yield  further.  It  i^  one  of  the  most 
valuable  substances  In  the  world.  The 
goal  of  the  breeder  program  ultimately 
In  the  21st  century,  or  late  in  the  '80's 
or  '90 's  for  the  French  becaase  they  are 
10  or  15  years  ahead  of  us  in  this  tech- 
nology. Will  bt  producing  more  fuel  than 


they  will  consume  by  the  present  Phoenix 
reactor. 

Mr.  WEAVER.  Does  the  French  Phoe- 
nix Reactor  breed  now:' 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Tlie  gentleman 
mast  not  understand  the  development 
process  wlien  he  asks  this  loaded  'Have 
you  stopped  beating  your  wife?"  ques- 
tion, and  he  keeps  tiie  Members  from 
understanding.  The  Phoenix  is  not  in- 
tended at  the  present  time  to  produce 
more  fuel  than  it  uses.  This  is  a  matter 
of  fuel  design.  They  started  out  with  a 
more  conservative  fuel  design,  and  then 
as  they  get  more  and  more  experienced 
they  will  modify  the  fuel  design  so  that 
ultimately  instead  of  getting  80  percent 
or  yo  percent  breeding  they  will  get  over 
100  percent.  They  arc  completely  content 
with  this. 

I  asked  the  French  this  ver>'  question: 
"What  Is  your  breeding  ratio?"  They 
said: 

We  are  not  even  concerned  with  a  breed- 
ing ratio  at  this  time.  It  will  come  to  us 
i;-i  10  years 

The  same  thing  is  true  in  the  United 
States.  We  are  not  concerned  with  hav- 
ing the  Clinch  River  plant  produce  more 
fuel  than  it  uses.  We  are  concerned  with 
developing;  and  understanding  this  tech- 
nolopy  and  equipment.  Then  as  we  get 
more  plants  on  the  line  we  will  upgrade 
the  fuel  so  we  will  be  breeding  more  fuel 
than  we  are  consuming. 

Mr.  HARKIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  number  of  words 
and  I  rise  in  support  of  the  amendment. 
Mr.  Chairman,  first  of  all  let  me  say  I 
certainly  do  not  want  to  keep  any  of  the 
Members  in  this  House  from  under- 
standir.e:.  I  had  not  intended  to  speak  on 
thi*;  amendment.  I  had  offered  a  similar- 
type  amendment  last  year  which  was 
much  more  harsh  than  this.  The  amend- 
ment I  offered  last  year  would  have  kept 
the  private  utilities  and  manufacturers 
at  tlie  50-percent  level.  The  Coughlin 
amendment  this  year  says  only  if  it  goes 
above  $2  billion  that  the  private  utilities 
and  reactor  manufacturers  must  tiien 
kick  111  at  least  30  percent  of  that  above 
the  $2  billion  mark  with  .stepwise  incre- 
ments above  $2.5  billion. 

So  this  amendment  is  not  as  tough 
as  the  one  I  introduced  la,st  year,  but  I 
wanted  to  point  out  some  of  the  history 
around  this  liquid  metal  fast  breeder 
reactor  and  the  questions  involved  in  it. 

I  think  the  law  was  quite  clear  when 
the  amendment  came  up  in  1971  that  re- 
stricted tiie  Government  to  a  limited  co- 
operative arrangement  with  private 
companies  in  building  this  demon5tra- 
tion  plant.  I  have  a  letter  from  Dr. 
Seamans  to  the  senior  Senator  from 
Rhode  Island  (Senator  Pastore*  dated 
March  10,  1975.  from  which  I  would  like 
to  read  a  few  excerpts.  It  say,<;: 

The  second  phase  of  the  program  con- 
templated the  negotiation,  with  reactor 
manufacturers  and  utilities  participating  In 
Pliase  I,  of  one  or  more  contracts  to  con- 
struct and  operate  on  LMFBR  demonstra- 
tion plant. 

The  criteria  listed  several  type.s  of  limited 
flnancta!  as-slstance  that  the  Government 
was  prepared  to  consider  providing  to  .such 
demonstration  project.  In  general,  such 
types    of    assistance    corresponded    to    that 


furnished  under  earlier  cooperative  projects 
where  it  was  contemplated  that  the  demon- 
stration plant  would  be  financed  and  owned 
by  the  utility;  that  governmeata".  assistance 
would  be  strictly  limited  as  to  type  and 
amount;  and  without  any  open-end  financial 
commitment  by  the  Oovernment  for  over- 
runs or.  the  project. 

Dr.  Seamans  goes  on  to  say  in  this 
letter  that: 

In  June  1&70  (Public  Law  91-273),  Osn- 
gress  authorized  AEC  to  enter  into  a  defini- 
tive cooperative  arrangement  for  an  LMFBR 
Cooperative  IJemonstration  Plant  and  pro- 
vide financial  assistance  totatUng  $60.CVOO.OOO 
leas  the  costs  of  the  PDP.  pl.i^  s:o,OC»0  f'OO  of 
waiver  of  fuel  use  charge 

There  are  various  amounts  for  various 
parts  of  the  program,  but  it  is  the  last 
part  of  the  paragraph  which  is  very  sig- 
nificant. It  says; 

Thus,  the  authorization  legislation  con- 
tinued to  contemplate  strictly  defined  and 
limited  Government  assistance  to  the  project. 

He  goes  on  to  say ; 

Accordingly,  In  April  of  1971,  the  AEC  es- 
tablished a  Senior  UtUity  Steering  Commit- 
tee and  Technical  Advisory  Panel  to  assist  In 
developing  mutually  acceptable  arrange- 
ments for  a  cooperative  Demonstration  Plant. 
This  resulted,  in  the  summer  of  1971,  in 
AEC's  requesting  and  Congress  amending  the 
project  authorization  (Public  Law  92-84)  to 
increase  ti:e  Government'.-  total  direct  assist- 
ance to  $100,000,000. 

So  now  before  this  the  Government  was 
actually  going  to  provide  less  than  $100 
million  but  because  of  tiiis  amendment 
in  1971.  that  was  offered,  I  believe,  by  the 
gentleman  from  California  'Mr.  Hos- 
mer ».  the  Government  direct  assistance 
was  increased  to  $100  million,  but  to  sell 
that  to  the  Members  of  the  Congress 
there  was  another  provision  added  which 
provides  that  such — 

indirect  governmental  assistance  from  base 
program  fund.*  up  to  50  t^  of  the  estimated 
capita!  cost  of  the  Demonstration  Plant  sub- 
ject to  a  general  prohibition  against  use  of 
such  Indirect  assistance  for  end  capital  Items 
for  the  plant. 

I  think  that  letter  makes  it  quite  clear 
that  from  the  very  berinning  it  was  con- 
templated that  the  Government's  in- 
volvement in  this  would  be  on  a  coopera- 
tive basis  and  that  the  Government's  in- 
volvement would  be  of  a  limited  nature, 
basically  of  SlOO  mtUion  of  direct  assist- 
ance, and  that  for  the  continued  building 
and  the  indirect  assistance  for  the  dem- 
onstration plant  that  no  more  than  50 
percent  of  such  funds  would  come  from 
the  Government. 

Now.  things  have  shifted.  We  now  still 
have  a  cooperative  arrangement,  but  the 
shoe  is  on  the  other  foot.  Now  the  limited 
amount  of  assistance  is  being  provided  by 
the  private  companies  and  the  unlimited 
amount  by  the  Government.  This  is  bas- 
ically what  I  have  objected  to  in  the 
terms  of  the  svmthetic  fuels  program. 

We  get  into  this  tar  baby  situation  We 
get  in  so  deep  with  so  much  money  that 
we  cannot  back  out.  That  is  what  I  am 
afraid  of  in  the  liquid  metal  fast  breeder 
reactor.  We  have  a  tar  baby.  We  put  In 
$100  million,  then  $700  million  and  $1.2 
billion  and  $2  bmion  finally.  We  put  In 
so  much  that  we  cannot  stop,  regardless 
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of  the  economic*  Involved,  and  the  safety 
factors  that  remain  unanswered. 

Mr  LUJAN  Mr  Chairman.  I  move  to 
strike  the  requi-sito  number  of  vvords. 

Mr  Chairman,  I  beHeve  that  the  two 
tentlemen  who  have  offered  this  amend- 
ment are  really  quite  sincere  In  their 
approacli  and,  as  a  matter  of  fact.  In  most 
InsUnces  I  would  join  them,  if  we  could 
get  the  utilities  to  put  up  half  the  money 
and  still  come  out  with  a  liquid  metal 
fast  breeder  reactor.  I  would  certainly 
join  them  and  applaud  their  efforts. 

As  a  matter  of  fact.  I  might  go  a  little 
further  than  they  would,  if  we  could  de- 
pend on  private  enterprise  going  ahead 
and  put  a  project  like  this  together  and 
carry  it  forth  to  Its  conclusion.  I  would 
be  willing  to  go  that  far. 

But.  Mr.  Chairman,  we  have  got  to  be 
at  least  reasonable.  What  will  the  ulti- 
mate outcome  be.  if  we  approve  this 
amendment. 

Right  now  we  have  the  utilities  agree- 
ing to  put  up  $257  million.  If  thLs  amend- 
ment is  approved,  then  I  would  imagine 
that  the  utilities  would  then  £.ay.  "We 
cannot  afford  It, '  and  justifiably  so.  Then 
they  would  drop  out  and  we  would  lose 
the  entire  $257  million  participation  by 
the  utilities. 

Now,  no  one  has  said  today  that  we 
should  not  continue  research  on  the 
liquid  metal  fast  breeder  reactor;  so  ap- 
parently we  all  agree  that  the  program 
should  continue;  at  least,  that  has  been 
the  expression  of  tlie  Members  in  the 
Chamber  today.  If  that  is  the  case,  if  it 
is  not  an  amendment  simply  to  do  away 
with  the  total  program,  then  I  would 
think  that  the  best  way  to  proceed  and 
to  really  achieve  the  goal  that  we  are 
seeking  is  to  vote  down  tlie  amendment, 
because  what  would  eventually  happen 
is  that  the  Federal  Government  would 
be  struck  with  the  whole  bill  after  the 
utilities  pull  out.  because  it  simply  be- 
came too  expensive. 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  IllinoL'^.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, vvUl  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  LUJAN.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  IllinoLs. 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  want  to  compliment  the  gentle- 
man on  the  statement  the  gentleman 
has  just  made  and  indicate  my  opposi- 
tion to  the  amendment,  because  of  the 
open-ended  nature  of  a  commitment  that 
would  be  required  from  the  utilities  if 
thLs  so-called  cost-sharing  amendment 
is  adopted.  It  would  be  open-ended  and 
it  seems  to  me  it  is  very  likely  that  many 
of  the  public  utilities,  740  of  them  in  all 
that  have  contributed  to  date  or  are  go- 
ing to  contribute  $257  milhon  would  find 
It  impossible  from  the  standpoint  of 
State  utility  commissions  to  get  the  kind 
of  permission  needed  to  continue  to 
share  in  this  project.  We  would  lose  the 
very  valuable  addition  of  private  indus- 
try- altogether;  so  for  these  and  many 
other  reasons  that  I  will  not  take  the 
time  of  the  House  to  detail.  I  certainly 
hope  that  the  amendment  is  defeated. 
cotrcm.rN   amendment 

Mr  Chairman,  the  amendment  offered 
by  my  friend  from  Pennsylvania  pur- 
port"=;  to  restore  some  semblance  of  the 
original  Government-Industry  cost  shar- 


ing principle  espoused  in  earlier  public 
law  and  as  a  result  demonstrate  the  pri- 
vate participants'  commitment  to  the 
project. 

After  very  carefully  reviewing  thLs 
amendment  both  from  a  fiscal  stand- 
point and  from  its  overall  effect  on  the 
breeder  program  and  the  CRBR  project 
Itself.  I  can  only  conclude  that  the 
amendment  Is  not  what  It  claims  to  be 
and  In  fact  represents  a  very  subtle  ef- 
fort to  throw  a  major  monkey  wrench 
Into  the  project. 

Let  me  explain  why  this  is  so.  ERDA 
and  the  private  participant"?  have  re- 
cently negotiated  a  new  contract  for 
managing  the  project.  In  resp>onse  to  the 
Increased  Government  role  in  financing 
the  project.  ERDA  has  requested  and 
has  received  the  responsibility  for  man- 
aging the  project.  This  revised  contract 
has  been  drafted,  has  laid  before  the 
Joint  Committee,  has  been  reviewed  by 
proper  administrative  and  congressional 
agencies.  Including  the  GAO  and  finally 
was  approved  by  the  Joint  Committee 
It  was  signed  by  the  two  parties  on  May 
5,  1976.  and  is  now  the  contract  of 
record. 

This  contract,  as  have  all  prior  con- 
tracts, contemplates  a  fixed  financial 
commitment  on  the  part  of  the  private 
sector.  The  private  participants  at  the 
beginning  of  the  program  agreed  to  a 
contribution  of  about  $250  million.  To 
their  credit  they  have  maintained  their 
end  of  the  bargain.  Tlieir  contributions 
have  been  made  regularly  and  on  sched- 
tile. 

Revising  tiie  contract  through  con- 
gressional action.  In  the  manner  pro- 
posed by  Messrs.  Coughlin  and  Moor- 
head,  would  necessitate  a  complete  re- 
assessment by  the  private  participants 
of  their  Involvement  In  the  project.  Be- 
cause of  the  major  change  contemplated 
here,  the  present  contract  A'ould  be  of 
no  effect  and  the  contract  negotiation 
would  have  to  begin  anew,  further  con- 
fusing and  delaying  the  completion  of 
CRBR  and  adding  new  and  increased 
costs  due  to  the  further  delays. 

This  review  would  be  necessitated  by: 
F^rst.  Tlie  open-ended  nature  of  the 
commitment  required  by  the  amend- 
ment. No  specific  level  of  support  is 
mentioned  and  securing  approval  for 
such  a  commitment  would  be  difficult  if 
not  Impossible  for  the  utilities,  both 
from  their  stockholders'  point  of  view 
as  well  as  from  the  point  of  view  of  their 
ratepayers  and  rate  commis.sfons. 

Second.  The  timetable  and  design  are 
still  not  fixed,  and  until  they  are.  no  ac- 
curate cost  run-out  on  tlie  plant  can  be 
done  by  ERDA. 

Third  The  financial  situation  that 
most  utilities  find  themselves  in  right 
now  does  not  easily  accommodate  In- 
crea.sed  expenditures  for  future  demon- 
stration breeder  reactors. 

The  effect  of  this  amendment.  Mr. 
Chairman.  Is  not  to  bring  the  costs  un- 
der control  at  all.  The  design  of  the 
plant  has  not  been  finalized  or  approved 
and  thus  no  firm  costs  have  either  been 
Incurred  or  definitively  established  The 
net  effect  of  this  amendment  would  be 
to  drastically  alter  the  basic  philosophy 


underlying  the  program — close  govern- 
ment and  industry  cooperation — by  put- 
ting impassible  demands  on  tlie  private 
participants  and  forcing  them  out  of  the 
project.  To  make  the  most  efficient  use 
of  taxpayers'  dollars.  Government  and 
industry  need  to  work  toi^ether  to  dis- 
cover and  .solve  englneerms  problems 
durlns  design  and  construction,  work 
througli  the  hcensmg  process  and  finally 
operate  the  reactor  on  tlie  utility  gnd  to 
see  what  characteristics  it  t.x.hibit:^  m 
commercial  operation.  This  technique 
has  worked  m  the  past — it  is  how  the 
light  water  reactor  industry  was  devel- 
oped— and  there  Is  absolutely  no  reason 
to  expect  that  it  will  not  work  this  tune. 
Moreover.  If  you  tear  apart  that  work- 
ing team  as  tills  amendment  wouid  do. 
you  have  deliberately  subverted  the  often 
stated  will  of  tins  and  past  Congresses 
and  the  entliusiastic  support  of  four  ad- 
ministrations. I  urge  that  the  amend- 
ment be  defeated. 

Mr.  LUJAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  this 
amendment  reminds  me  of  a  bill  we  had 
here  2  or  3  years  ago.  where  anything 
over  6  percent  Interest  in  the  District  of 
Columbia  was  illegal,  so  those  of  us  tliat 
were  for  Increasing  that  percentage  so 
that  someone  could  charge  more  than  6 
percent  were  looked  on  as  ogres  trying 
to  gouge  the  people  of  the  DL-^tnct  of  Co- 
lumbia; but.  in  fact,  all  we  were  trying 
to  do.  at  6  percent  no  one  would  lend  any 
money  In  tlie  District,  so  people  were 
much  worse  off  by  having  this  protection 
laid  upon  them  by  their  benevolent  gov- 
ernment, but  It  was  not  doing  them  any 
good  because  they  could  not  borrow  any 
money. 

Mr,  Chairman,  In  this  particular  case, 
if  we  are  ti-ying  to  get  a  higher  partic- 
ipation by  the  utilities  and  the  utilities 
cannot  afford  it.  they  will  simply  drop 
out  and  we  will  be  In  a  worse  position 
than  we  are  at  the  present  time. 

Mr.  COUGHLIN  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr  LUJAN.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania 

Mr.  COUGHLIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
would  like  to  respond  to  a  question 
raised  by  the  gentleman  from  Illinois 
concerning  the  pubUc  utility  conunLsslon 
viewpoint  on  tills  open-ended  issue.  We 
have  checked  with  Paul  Rogers.  Chair- 
man of  the  National  Utilities  Council. 
and  the  director  of  public  utilitie,'^  in 
Penn.sylvania  and  the  director  of  public 
utilities  in  Maine 

None  of  them  .'^ee  any  problem  in  thL'^, 
from  a  utihty.  commercial  standpoint, 
that  Uiere  would  be  anything  that  would 
prohibit  public  utilities  from  granting 
cost  overruns  or  dealing  with  the  com- 
mitment. 

Mr.  PRICE  Mr  Chairman.  I  move  to 
strike  the  last  wnrd,  and  I  rise  in  oppo- 
sition to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania  <Mr.  Couohi.in)  states 
that  the  orifxlnal  authorlzinp  legislation 
for  the  Clinch  River  project  in  Public 
Law  91-273  stipulates  that  the  Govern- 
ment assistance  for  the  plant  shall  not 
exceed  50  percent  of  thp  pstiniated  capi- 
tal cost  for  the  Clinch  Ri'-er  project. 
That  statement  Is  not  correct. 
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In  1969  m  PubUc  Law  91-44  the  Joint  273.  as  amended  by  Public  Law  92-84.  At  contribuUon  agreement  with  BRC  Each 

Committee  recommended  and  the  Con-  that  time  the  committ^  had  hoped  that  contribution  agreement  contains  a  flat 

gre^  provided   st^tut^ry    authorization  the  private  contributions  would  be  firm-  l^t^"°",^^^,^^^„^;  ^^JJf.^^^^^ 

reque'^ted  bv  the  administration  to  en-  ly  committed  to  the  cooperative  arrange-  utility  t^  the  amount  specified^BRC  is 

Se   it  t.  conduct  the   opening   pha.e.  ment  in  an  amount  to  provide  an  assured  °^^^f  ^f,  ^^j^aTo  flLtt'a^^^^^^^ 

called  the  Project  Definition  Phase,  of  and  sufficient  sum  of  resources  necessarj-  11^5^  ^^,^^f,.^J^^y3P^^^^^ 

the  Uquid  Metal  Fast  Breeder  Reactor  to  accomplish  the  cooperative  arrange-  each  utUitj    to  PMC.    ine  tsK^   agree 

imonVtration     program.     The    central  ment.  The  Joint  Committee  stated,  how-  ment^  are  included  m  the  four-part>  ar- 

miri^se  of  the  Proiect  Definition  Pha^e  ever,  that  the  arrangement  would  com-  rangement    for  /e^Y?"t J^'t  ^  n'^.S 

wasTo  help  define  the  scoi>e  of  the  dem-  mence  with  somewhat  less  than  a  fully  ?^^^^f  f.^  ^.l  of  the  contract  on  pages 

onstration  project  in  sufficient  detaU  to  secured  base  of  resources  from  the  pn-  ^"^p^"  ^;'  .   4  i  4  of  the  contract  on  p 

provide  a  realistic  ba.sis  for  as.sessinB  the  vate  participants.  16  also  SSficallv  nrm-id^^^^^ 

extent  of  the  required  effort  Including  The  program  justification  data  which  16  also  specifically  provides  that  tKUA 

the  technical  and  economic  risks.  At  that  the  Jomt   Committee  approved  in   1972  will  assume  a  continuing  obligatior   to 

Stoe  the  developmental  project  had  al-  stated  that   actual  construction  of  the  seek  additional  money  and  authorization 

ready  received  the  hiehest  priority  in  the  demon-^tration  plant  did  not  begin  until  ^  pi^r°  ,°  „h  Q  2  of  the  co-tract  on  page- 

civilian  nuclear  reactor  program.  rrtSSInSTcommUmenTto^^  2,^^l'-r^nd^' S^t  Ldem^t?^!^: 

In   1970  the  Atomic  Enerpv  Comrnis-  P^^^'^^ff "^^,{f^^°"^™^'^'^^^^  ment.  In  addition,  there  Ls  a   reference 

slon  proposed  that  it  be  authorized  by  fy  those  partie.  agamst  some  possible  contributed 

the  congress  to  proceed  from  the  Project  ^°f  Jtivmifana^To"^  coTer^  bv  f und^  t   he  Sihtie^  In  addition,  in  paragraph 

Definition  phase  to  a  definitive  coopera-  ect  act  vities  ana  no.  cover^  b>  funds  „                         ^^          ^2  the  utility  funds 

tlve  arrangement  for  the  rievelopment,  avaUable   for   the   pro  ect.   Also   before  ^^            ^.^^^^^^ 

desien.  construction  and  operat  on  of  the  f^^^'^if^.^^i^n     beg^^^^^^  The   program   justification   data   also 

demonstration  plant  The  enabling  Stat-  under    the    initial    airangcments   wouia  ^-Q-H^ef  „g^j«„„ij^  uj,der  oa-aeranh  3 

utory  authorization  was  Pa-ed  by  the  ^-^e  been  obliged  to  agree^^^^^^^  fgT  toJt  5ie  S^contnLuonf ^^^^^^^ 

congress  in  Public  Law  91-273   Funding  ^^J.  °-.   "^^^^™  .P^^^^J  a  5  year  pei  ici  lilted  to  the  amount  specified  in  each 

authorization  in  the  amoun    of  $50  mil-  ^^,^^";^«,^^°;^f/^^"°^^^^^^^                  '^^'^^.  utility  contribution  agreement  The  total 

lion  of  direct   P"vernmental  as^stance^  °^i«fn  fwnSd  take  Sdv  of  a^^  of  all  of  those  contribution  agreements 

$20  million  from  the  overall  LMFBR  base  "^^f  ^^^^  ,^  ^uld  .^^^j;^^                °}  thl  Ten  ""^^  intended  originally  to  be  about  $250 

program,  and  $10  million  waiver  of  fuel  U.  the  J^^J  Authority  did  not  elect  to  million    It  Ls  now  about  $257  million. 

use  charges  was  for  the  purpose  of  per-  nessee  Valle>  Authontj  aia  not  eiect  to 

mittlng  Government-industry  planning  retain  o^^•nership.  The  Commission  would  crb«»  peojxct  costs 

for  the  proict  also  take  custody  in  the  event  the  project  The  first  official  cost  estimate  for  the 

-w..  T««r.t  Committee  In  its  report  on  were  terminated  before  the  end  of  the  C!inch    River   breeder   reactor    plant— 

.-      K  ,f  ^i.^^^TJ  PiibHc   Law   91  -73  performance.  These  two  commitments  by  CRBRP-project     was     established     by 

tne  ^'i"„")f'i^^„„^%r^'?,^^^^    TJL  3  the  Commission  required  legislative  au-  ERDA-then  AEC-in  August  of  1972  at 

\?THc.nn^prn  that  the  amounts  re-  thorization.  The  legislate  e  authorization  a  level  of  $699  million.  Since  then,  two 

..tated  its  concern  that  the  amounts  re  ^^    ^^^.j^p^  by  Public  Law  93-276  which  official  revisions  to  this  estimate  were 

quested  may  well  PfJ'^^™"^^  ^^^J  ''J^.  added   a   paragraph   c.   to   the   enabling  made  which  have  significantly  mcrea^sed 

m.t  '^^'^^^'^"^^l^^^l^^^^^^^^  authorizaUon.  the  estimate  cost  of  the  project:  One 

rangement  in  ^^hlch  the  reactor  ^^^^^  addition,   before   the   construction  m  June  ol  1974  and  the  other  in  January 

'"^SlZr^fin^^XZZZ^^^^^^  begins  under  the  initial  arrangement  the  of  1S76. 

utility  or  utility  "^  iTtntAVcost^-  Commission  was  obligated  to  seek  au-  The   most  significant   change   in   the 

the  major  portion  0.   tne  total  cost  en  ^^^^^.^^5^^   j^j.  further   funding  of  the  estimated  cost  of  the  project  took  place 

t^*'^"                                      .   ,  ^         ..  project    should    the    parties    find    that  in  June   1974  when  the  estimated  cost 

On  June  30.  1971.  the  Joint  Commit-  available  resources  are  insufficient  to  en-  was  increased  by  $1,037  million  to  a  total 

tee  recommended  to  the  Congress  (Hou.se  ^^^j^  .successful  completion.  The  Commis-  of  $1,736  million  This  change  was  made 

Report  No    92-325)    that   Congress  ap-  ^^^^  ^.^  ^^^^  permitted  to  endeavor  to  to  reflect  a  better  definition  of  the  project 

prove  the  request  for  additional  funding  g^^^^p    authorization    for    further   con-  scope— including     design     changes— the 

authorization  Centres-,  passed  the  leg^-  ^.j.jbutions  if  at  any  other  time  project  project  cost  basis,  the  effects  of  Inflation, 

lation  which  became  Publl'^  Law  92-«4.  j-gjources  are  insufficient.  the  cost  trends  in  the  utility  supply  and 

ni.u  legislation  provided  for  an  addl-  r^Q   jomt   Committee   then   believed  manufacturing  industry,  the  allowances 

t:  .::al  -S'lO  million  of  direct  governmental  ^^^^^  features  not  to  be  unreasonable  in  for  contingency  and  the  increased  en- 

a.^slstance  and  eliminated  the  $20  million  ijght  of  the  national  priority  which  was  vironmental   and   hcensing   constraints, 

celling  on  the  use  of  base  program  funds,  g^yg^    to    this    Important    development  cast    increases    associated    with    these 

The  ehmlnation  of  the  $2"  million  ceil-  project.  factors  were  as  follows— in  milhons  of 

Ing  was  accompanied  by  language  which  ^^    course    the    administration's    au-  1974  dollars: 

provided  that  assistance  from  the  base  ^j^Qj-lzation  request  for  fLscal  year   1976  Transfer  of  certain  ERDA  R&D  pro- 
program  fund  "shall  not  Include  the  fur-  ^^^  ^^^  transition  quarter  disclosed  the        gram.s  into  project  costs 870 

nishing  of  end  Items  of  the  dcmonstra-  ^^i^j^fantial  Increase  in  the  estimate  cost     Desi^  changes - 65 

tion  plants  including  items  which  the  ■               demon.stration   project  without  ==== 

Commls.sion  may  deem  necessary  for  re-  '^^^,  ^^^^^^^^  \,,  the  contributions  of  fi-     L'«nsing  changes.... -_J65 

iTl'.'^V  ^uI'i'inn'iH^M.'t'.l' Pas7Br"eed^r  ^^^^"^'^^  participants    The  authorization         ,^^^^^^  ,,  ^^,,  p^^cess  coet 70 

light   of   its   Liquid   Metal    Fast   Breeder  ^^^^^^^  ...^^  ^^^^^^  by  the  Congress  and  Qesigr.   features  aind  efforts  due  Vo 

Reactor  base  program  and  provided  fur-  ^..^^^ted  into  law  as  Public  Law  94-187.  more    stringent    safetv    requlre- 

ther  that  such  a.s.slstance  which  the  Com-  ^j.    ^   result   of   the   authorization,   the           ments 95 

mission  undertakes  specifically  for  this  g^grgv  Research  and  Development  Ad-     increased  contingency  allocation 150 

demonstraton  plant  shall  not  exceed  50  rnlnistration  on  Mav  5    1976  amended                                                                

percentum  of  the  estimated  capital  cost  ™e  contractual  arrangements  for  the  re-     I^iAatlon  and  financing  effects i,9l 

of  such  plant."  ^ctor  demonstration  proiect  to  provide.  Escalation  (change  from  i972to  1pt4 

After  the  enactment  of  Public  I^w  92-  among   other   things,   that   ERDA   have  dollars:   or.e  vear  schedule  delay 

84  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission  sub-  sole  responsibility  for  managing  and  con-  ^nd    rate    change    from    5%    to 

mitted  to  the  Joint  Committee  on  Atomic  trolling  the  project.                                               8.5%)  513 

Energy  the  basis  for  the  proposed  coop-  paragraph   3'ei     page  5   of  Contract        Accounting   changes 30 

erative  arrangement   E.xten.sive  hearings  ^-p   (49-18>-12  between  ERDA  and  the  increased  material  and   fabrication 

were  held   l)y   Uie  Joint   Committee  on  private  participants  refers  to  the  utility           <^os^ 

that  subject.  obligation  to  raise  $250  million  for  the               ^^^^  ^^^  increase 1,037 

The  committee  decided  that  the  basLs  project  and  to  ERDA's  agreement  to  ac-  <■  ^  ^  «♦      ♦>, 

for  the  proposed  arrangement  was  in  ac-  cept  the  open-end  beyond  the  fixed  con-  In  1975.  the  ammmt  of  budget  autnor- 

cord  with  requirements  of  the  enabling  tribution  of  the  utlhties.  Each  utility  en-  ity  requested  by  ERDA  lor  ciUiK^  in 

legislation,  .sectionioe  of  Public  Law  91-  ters    into    an    Individual    fixed-amount  fiscal  year  1976  was  reduced  from  $181.5 
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million  to  about  $131.1  mlU^n.  This  re- 
duction In  funding  resulted  Ui  a  schedule 
slippage  of  15  months  and  a  revised  cost 
estimate  of  $1,950  million,  up  $214  mil- 
lion from  the  June  1974  estimate. 

Of  the  latest  estimated  cost  increase. 
$168  million  is  directly  associated  with 
the  15 -month  schedule  delay — that  is. 
escalation  and  carrying  chftrge  effects. 
The  remaining  $46  miiliou  increase  is 
due  to  internal  scope  changes  and  hard- 
ening of  the  previous  cost  eistimate  as  a 
result  of  having  more  cofnplete  data 
from  firm  equipment  prop<isals  or  exe- 
cuted contracts.  I 

Considering  all  changes  r^ade  to  date 
in  the  official  estimate  for  -'the  CRBRP 
project,  $101  million  can  bje  attributed 
to  changes  in  the  plant  desigti  to  improve 
performance.  This,  however,  only  con- 
stitutes about  8  percent  of  the  total  in- 
crease from  the  August  1972  estimate  to 
the  current  estimate.  The  bulk  of  the 
changes — $1,150  million — primarily  re- 
flect charges  associated  with;  the  assump- 
tion of  risk,  schedule  delays,  rate  of  In- 
flation, and  contingency  ftctors  which 
are  to  be  applied  to  the  project.  None  of 
these  changes  could  have  Hieen  foreseen 
by  the  project  planners  at  the  time  the 
official  estimates  were  ma|le.  Further- 
more, iill  the  factors  which Jcaused  these 
changes  He  completely  outsfle  the  realm 
of  project  control.  Should  current  trends 
continue,  additional  increases  may  be 
necessary.  No  Increases  ai^  envisioned, 
however,  due  to  decisions  li^^thln  the  do- 
main of  the  project. 

CRBRP  project  cost  estima  e  increases 
(In  mlUions  of  doU  urs) 

INCREASES    NOT    INFLUENCED    |  r    QfDUSTBIAL 
PROJECT     MANACEMI  NT 

June  1974  increases: 

Transfer  of  Certain  ERDA  R  fcD  Pro- 
grams Into  Project  Coats.   $70 


Licensing  Changes. 


166 


Increase  in  basic  procesa  (  jet 

Design  features  and  ellorti  due  to 

more   stringent  safety   i  >qulre- 

ments 

Increased  Contingency  AlIo<iktlon.. 


Inflation  and  Financing  Eff<  :t8 697 


70 


95 
160 


Escalation  (change  from  1972  to 
1974  dollars,  one  year  :  ihedule 
delay  and  rate  change  t  om  6% 

to  86'7r) 613 

Accounting   changes 30 

Increased  material  and  fat  -Icatlon 

cost 54 

January  1976  Increases: 

Increased  Escalation  and  (  arrylng 
Charges  Due  to  15-month  Stretch- 
out Resulting  Prom  Llcen  Ing  De- 
lays and  a  $30  million  (3C  ■:  )  Re- 
duction In  fiscal  year  197  ERDA 
Budget 168 


Total  Increases J 1.  16O 

INCREASES    INFLUENCED     BT       NDUSTRIAL 
PROJECT     MANAGEM1    *T 

De.sign   Changes i 55 

Scope  Changes  and  HardenlnJ  of  Pre 


vlous   Estimate.. 


Total 


46 


101 

The  Coughlln-MoorhPiid"  amoTuinifnt 
would  require  that  privau-  Indu.stry  pay 
on  ;i  phased-in  basis  a  .shar#  of  the  IoIaI 
cost  increase  in  the  Clinch  Ruer  breeder 


project  over  $2  billion.  The  reason  given 
for  this  amendment  Is  that  it  would  pro- 
pel the  Clinch  River  project  ahead  at  a 
pace  which  could  be  Implemented  prop- 
erly and  which  would  put  the  industry 
people  on  notice  ot  a  need  to  be  efficient, 
economical,  and  safety  conscious.  At  the 
same  time  the  sponsors  allege  that  it 
would  provide  the  programs'  managers 
with  increased  fiscal  responsibility. 

I  am  In  complete  agreement  with  the 
objectives  for  the  project  stated  by  Mr. 
CouGHLrN  I  am  for  fiscal  responsibility, 
for  efficiency,  for  an  efficient  economic 
and  safety  conscious  management  of  the 
project.  There  should  be  no  confusion  on 
all  of  this  and  our  common  objectives  in 
that  regard. 

Nevertheless  the  amendment  Is  op- 
posed by  the  committee  for  the  following 
reason.^;:  It  would  simply  be  unconscion- 
able to  Impose  on  the  private  partici- 
pants any  increased  share  of  the  funding 
for  the  project  for  reasons  over  which 
they  have  no  control.  Under  the  amended 
arrangements,  the  Government  is  in 
complete  control  of  the  project  and  the 
majority  of  the  funding  will  come  from 
the  Government.  These  facts  were  rec- 
ognized by  the  Congress  last  year  when 
it  approved  the  amendments  to  the  origi- 
nal authorization  for  the  Clinch  River 
breeder  reactor  project.  The  step=;  by 
which  one  can  reach  the  conclusion  that 
nevertheless  as  the  project  rears  com- 
pletion the  private  participants  should 
be  required  by  law  to  assume  a  preater 
share  of  the  financial  risks,  represent  a 
seriously  flawed  line  of  reasoning 

The  fact  Is  that  such  an  open  ended 
commitment  would  probably  be  con- 
trary to  the  charters  of  many  of  the  pri- 
vate participants — certainly  this  would 
be  thp  ca^e  for  publicly  owned  utilities 
and  the  cooperatives.  The  fact  also  Is 
that  the  maenlturie  of  such  an  open 
ended  commitment  could  not  be  assessed 
with  some  finality  until  the  project  Is 
substantially  underway. 

Moreover.  It  escapes  me  how  Imposing 
a  ceillnB  and  cost-sharing  arrangement 
on  a  demonstration  prolect  which  in- 
volves many  technological  challenges 
could  make  people  more  safety  conscious. 
It  would  .^eem  that  this  could  have  just 
the  opposite  effect — that  people  mav  be 
inclined  to  cut  comers  In  the  Interest  of 
saving  money 

This  project  will  only  be  allowed  to 
operate  If  It  Is  found  by  the  NRC  to  be  in 
compliance  with  the  requirements  of  the 
Atomic  Energy  Act  and  of  the  Nuclear 
Regulatory  Commission  for  safe  opera- 
tion. 

As  the  project  moves  ahead,  I  believe 
that  the  efficiency  and  the  economy  of 
the  project  can  best  be  handled  by  a 
vlgoroas  management  and  control  of  the 
project  which  ERDA  has  only  recently 
assumed  and  by  the  continued  dedicated 
participation  of  the  private  participants 
The  efficiency  and  efTectlveness  of  that 
operation  will  continue  to  be  reviewed  by 
the  entire  Congress  as  a  part  of  the  an- 
nual budgetary  process,  and  I  can  assure 
you  that  the  management  of  thLs  project 
will  continue  to  recelvp  tlie  oversight  at- 
tention of  the  Joint  Committee  on  Atomic 
Energy  and  the  attention  of  the  General 
Accounting  Office  Simply  providing  cost- 


sharing  arrangements  at  this  time  would 
in  my  Judgment  be  an  action  which 
would  solve  nothing;  could  create  sub- 
stantial problems;  and  at  best  would  only 
give  the  illusion  tliat  something  was  be- 
ing accomplished.  If  the  Congress  decides 
that  there  should  be  a  celling  on  this  Im- 
portant project,  that  decision  can  be 
made  on  an  annual  bai^ls  when  Congress 
has  to  decide  on  the  level  of  Government 
funding  for  the  project  Tlie  fart  Ls  that 
without  substantisd  Government  fundmg 
for  the  next  6  to  8  years  of  approximately 
$200  million  annually,  the  project  can- 
not move  ahead  to  completion. 

I  would  further  like  to  emphasize  that 
the  increase  in  the  cost  of  the  project  in 
recent  years  has  not  been  due  to  cost 
overruns  in  the  traditional  sense  that 
have  been  caused  by  managerial  ineffi- 
ciency. The  major  reason  for  the  increase 
in  cost  has  been  delays  over  which  the 
Government  has  no  control  and  from 
changes  in  the  initial  design  which  have 
been  made  In  the  interest  of  demonstrat- 
ing a  safe  and  reliable  plant. 

Mr.  HARKIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PRICE.  I  yield  to  the  genUeman 
from  Iowa. 

Mr.  HARKIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  there  is 
an  article  in  a  recent  weekly  magazine 
about  solar  power  which  quotes  an  ofiB- 
cial  of  ERDA  as  saying,  "The  worst  thing 
we  can  do  is  oversell  •  •  •"  talking  about 
solar  energy  •  •  •  "When  solar  power 
becomes  economic.  It  will  sell  itself." 

I  would  make  the  same  argument  about 
the  breeder  reactor.  WTien  it  becomes 
economic,  it  will  sell  itself  to  the  utilities. 

Mr.  PRICE.  I  am  not  talking  about 
solar  power;  I  am  for  solar  power  as 
quickly  as  we  can  get  It.  I  am  for  putting 
all  the  effort  into  it.  all  of  the  dollars 
we  can.  We  have  the  appropriate  com- 
mittees supporting  that  program  for  pro- 
ceeding on  It.  and  I  think  they  have 
given  .serious  attention  to  all  .'sources  of 
energj-  because  we  all  know  the  impor- 
tance of  finding  some  new  source  of 
energy  that  Is  going  to  sustain,  not  only 
our  country,  but  the  world,  in  future 
generations.  One  of  the  hopes  for  that  l"; 
the  fast  breeder  reactor. 

Mr.  MYERS  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  tlie  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PRICE.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  MYERS  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  would  like  to  raise  a  ques- 
tion with  regard  to  a  concern  I  have 
about  this  amendment.  It  .seems  to  me 
the  amendment  may  be  counterproduc- 
tive in  the  area  of  providing  a  .safer  proj- 
ect. It  would  seem  to  me  the  amend- 
ment would  place  more  emphasis  on  cost 
cutting  than  providing  greater  protection 
for  a  safe  project  on  the  breeder  reacto.'- 
Ls  thLs  a  concern  that  should  be  ex- 
pressed In  putting  a  cap  on  expendi- 
tures? 

Mr.  PRICE  Yes.  I  think  this  would  be 
a  concern  If  uc  have  a  coe^t  celling,  tlie 
program  could  oe  hampered  tii  some  \v:iy 
that  might  influence  other  programs  ar;d 
might,  in  the  long  nm.  cost  more  thav.  It 
would  If  we  proceeded  in  keeping  with 
technolofTv  and  Improving  upon  tliat 
technoloRv 

Mr  MYERS  of  Pennsylvania.  If  the 
gentleman  will  yield  further,  I  would  just 


like  to  state  that  most  of  the  feeling  I  get 
from  the  general  constituency  is  on  the 
question  of  safety  I  think,  if  we  ignore 
the  question  of  safety  and  build  a  mar- 
ginally safe  facility,  we  will,  in  fact,  not 
be  answering  the  real  questions  the  gen- 
eral public  has  about  the  usefulness  of 
nuclear  energ>'  over  the  next  generation. 

I  thank  the  gentleman  for  yieldinp  to 
me. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
distinguished  chairman  yield  for  a 
question? 

Mr.  PRICE.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Tennessee  iMr.  Allen  K 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  under  this 
arrangement  with  ERDA.  to  what  extent 
does  private  industrj'  or  private  utilities 
participate  in  the  profits  or  tlie  yield 
from  this  breeder  reactor? 

Mr.  PRICE.  All  that  would  be  involved 
would  be  receipt  of  technology  from  the 
development  program.  That  is  the  main 
benefit.  That  is  what  we  all  get  out  of  it, 
the  technologj'. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  The  breeder  reactor,  if  it 
produces  fuel,  would  be  selling  that  fuel, 
would  it  not? 

Mr.  PRICE.  This  is  a  demonstration 
project  to  determine  whether  it  produces 
fuel  in  accordance  witli  what  scientists 
have  indicated  to  us  will  be  possible,  and 
is  possible. 

Mr.  FISH.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move  to 
strike  the  requisite  number  of  words,  and 
I  rise  in  support  of  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  Ls  difficult  for  me 
to  understand  why  the  Coughlln  amend- 
ment IS  being  so  strongly  opposed.  ERDA 
estimates  that  the  cost  of  the  Clinch 
River  reactor  will  be  $1.95  billion,  and 
that  includes  Inflation  and  a  20  percent 
contingency  fund.  If  the  co^t  of  the  proj- 
ect is  not  expected  to  exceed  $1.9,5  billion. 
why  Is  there  any  objection  to  requiring 
the  private  parties  to  pick  up  a  sliare  of 
the  costs  above  $2  billion? 

The  Coughlln  amendment,  by  requir- 
ing the  private  participants  in  the  proj- 
ect to  pay  30  percent  for  the  first  $250 
million  over  $2  billion.  40  percent  for  the 
second  $250  million,  and  50  percent  of  all 
costs  above  S2.5  billion  will  l-est  the  eco- 
nomic credibility  of  the  plutoniuin  breed- 
er reactor  i^rogram.  We  will  tlien  find  out 
whether  tlie  project  has  any  economic 
credibility  in  the  eyes  of  the  private  utlh- 
ties. 

Mr  Chairman,  it  has  been  claimed  here 
this  afternoon  that  the  breeder  Ls  the 
answer  to  energy  irdependencc.  I  want  to 
point  out  to  my  colleagues  that  this  Plu- 
tonium breeder  technolopy  may  turn  out 
to  be  a  white  elephant  because  other 
technologies,  such  as  solar  energy  and 
fusion,  are  developing  .so  rapidly.  If  any- 
one has  a  choice  between  a  plutonium 
b.'-eeder  reactor  and  its  risk.'-,  and  solar 
energ>'  or  fu.slon,  they  would  most  likely 
pick  solar  or  fusion. 

Some  of  my  colleagues  will  object  that 
solar  energy  L<^  exotic,  that  it  is  far  in  the 
future.  I  want  to  point  out  that  accord- 
ing to  ERDA.  this  is  not  the  case. 

ERDA's  recent  National  Plan  for  En- 
ergy Research  and  Development  esti- 
mated that  solar  energy  could  produce 
10  1  quads  'quadrillion  Btu's>  of  en- 
ergy- by  the  year  2000,  while  the  Pluton- 


ium breeder  reactor  would  only  be  pro- 
ducing 3.1  quads  of  energy  by  that  time. 
ERDA  is  saying  that  solar  energy  will 
produce  three  times  as  much  energy  as 
the  Plutonium  breeder  reactor  program 
in  this  centurj'. 

Mr.  Chairman,  fusion  has  also 
achieved  several  important  technical 
breakthroughs  thi.s  past  year.  In  t^^sts  at 
Oak  Ridge,  MIT.  and  Lawrence  Liver- 
more,  laboratory  test  results  exceeded, 
or  at  the  least  equalled,  expectations. 
These  programs  will  enable  the  fusion 
proi'jram  to  build  a  demonstration  plant 
in  tne  late  1990's,  Since  plutonium 
breeder  reactors  will  not  be  ready  for 
commercial  j)urchase  until  the  1990's. 
there  simply  may  be  no  market  for  plu- 
tonium breeders  when  they  are  put  up 
for  sale. 

I  would  hke  to  address  a  question  or 
two  to  the  author  of  the  amendment, 
the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  iMr. 
CouGHi.iN)  if  he  will  take  the  micro- 
phone. 

If  I  understood  the  gentleman  s  open- 
ing remarks  in  support  of  his  amer.d- 
menl,  one  of  the  purposes  of  cost  shar- 
ing is  to  determine  a  jroject's  credibility. 

Mr.  COUGHLIN.  Ab.solutely. 

Mr.  FISH.  Yet  we  have  heard  from  the 
other  side  that  if  this  cost  is  increased, 
it  would  be  quite  likely  that  the  utilities 
would  drop  out.  Maybe  we  have  the  an- 
sv.er  alread.v.  The  gentleman  said  also 
that  65  percent  of  the  management  per- 
sonnel was  for  the  private  sector  of  the 
Clinch  River  project. 

Mr.  COUGHLIN.  That  i.s  correct. 

Mr.  FISH.  Thi.s  would  mean  that  while 
the  contract  may  refer  to  ERDA  as  the 
final  authority,  actually  management  is 
by  private  industry  on  a  day-to-day 
basis? 

Mr.  COUGHLIN.  The  final  authority 
of  ERDA  is  in  fact  unclear. 

Mr.  FISH.  I  would  like  to  comment  on 
another  aspect.  We  were  told  there  is  no 
contractual  arrangement  by  which  the 
Federal  Government  could  get  the  pri- 
vate sector  to  contribute  more.  But  is  it 
not  the  gentleman's  position  that  the 
contractual  arrangement  would  be  a  re- 
negotiation of  the  contract? 

Mr.  COUGHLIN.  There  has  been  an 
existing  contract  negotiated,  and  we 
would  negotiate  additional  contracts. 
that  Ls  quite  correct 

Mr.  FISH.  Mr.  Chairman,  is  it  not 
true  that  the  contract  between  Project 
Management  and  ERDA  provides  that  if 
Congress  says  it  will  not  appropriate  all 
the  money.s  that  may  be  necessar>-.  there 
will  be  a  renegotiation  of  the  contract? 

Mr.  COUGHLIN.  There  would  have  to 
be  a  renegotiation,  as  has  happened  in 
the  past. 

Mr.  FISH  By  its  very  terms  the  con- 
tract provides  the  contingency  they 
would  follow  from  the  adoption  of  the 
gentleman's  amendment.  It  seems  to  me 
this   is  a  very  rational  amendment. 

It  appears  to  me  that  what  the  gen- 
tleman is  doing  Is  saying  that  ERDA  has 
certain  obligations  under  the  contract 
and  he  would  like  equal  obligations 
placed  on  the  private  sector. 

Mr.  COUGHLIN.  For  the  increase  in 


cost  over  and  above  $2  billion,  yes,  when 
It  reaches  that  point. 

Mr.  FISH.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  might 
point  out  one  other  thing,  and  this  might 
not  be  known  by  all  the  Members: 

Let  us  assume  that  after  Clinch  River 
is  built  the  Government  decider  it  is  not 
working  well  and  we  do  not  want  to 
continue  to  subsidize  its  operations: 
ERDA  cannot  refuse  to  spend  more  on 
that  project  and  cannot  refuse  to  ask  the 
Congress  for  more  money — and  the  gen- 
tleman can  correct  me  on  this  if  I  am 
wrong — because  the  contract  provides 
that  ERDA  must  come  back  to  the  Con- 
gress and  seek  these  additional  ap- 
propriations. 

Mr.  COUGHLIN.  The  gentleman  is 
correct. 

Mr,  FISH.  And  with  that  obligation  on 
the  part  of  ERDA.  the  gentleman  is  ask- 
ing that  the  cost  overruns  .should  be 
shared  by  the  private  sector  in  order  to 
crank  in  the  cost  consciousness  and 
credibility  of  the  pnvate  sector  to  insure 
the  success  of  this  pro.iect. 

Mr.  COUGHLIN  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
might  say  that  the  private  .sector  is  ver>- 
entiiupiastic  about  the  project  and  seems 
glad  to  have  the  opportunity  to  contrib- 
ute. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man   from   Pennsylvania    (Mr.    Cottgh- 

LIN  I  . 

The  question  was  taken;  and  on  a 
division  'demanded  by  Mr.  Coughlin) 
there  were — ayes  21,  noes  31. 

Mr.  COUGHLIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  on 
that  I  demand  a  recorded  vote,  and, 
pending  that,  I  make  the  point  of  order 
that  a  quorum  Ls  not  present. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  will  count 
Eighty    Members    are    present,    not    a 
quorum. 

The  Chair  announces  that  pursuant  to 
clau.se  2.  rule  XXIII,  he  will  vacate  pro- 
ceedings under  the  call  when  a  quorum 
of  the  Comunittee  appears. 

Members  will  record  their  presence 
by  electronic  device. 

The  call  was  taken  by  electronic  device 

QUORCM    CALL    VACATED 

The  CHAIRMAN.  One  hundred  Mem- 
bers have  appeared  A  quorum  of  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  is  present.  Pur- 
suant to  clause  2,  rule  XXm.  further 
proceedings  under  the  call  shall  be  con- 
sidered as  vacated 

The  Committee  will  resume  Its  busi- 
ness. 

RECORDED    VOTE 

The  pending  business  is  the  demand  of 
the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania   '  Mr. 
CorcHLiN'  for  a  recorded  vote. 
A  recorded  vote  was  ordered 
The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic  de- 
vice, and  there  were — ayes  173.  noes  209, 
not  voting  50.  as  follows: 
[Roll   No.  283] 
AYES— 173 


Abzui? 

Bergland 

Burton.  John 

Adams 

Blaeei 

Burton,  Phillip 

Addabbo 

B' ester 

Carr 

Anderson. 

Blnehsm 

Chisho'.m 

Calif. 

Bianchard 

Ciav 

.^spm 

Blouin 

Cohen 

Bad:!;o 

Boland 

Collins,  111. 

Baucu.9 

BraderThS 

Conlan 

Beard.  R.I. 

Brodhead 

Conte 

Bedell 

Burke.  Calif. 

Conyers 
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Cormnn 

Comer 
'  iiiu-h.  .n 
;  )  A:ii      .rs 

Derrick 
Derwlnskl 
Olggs 
Oingell 
Dodd 

Downey.  N.Y. 
Drinan 
Early 
Eclchardt 
Edgar 

Edwards.  Calif. 
EUberg 
English 
Esh'iemnn 
Evans,  Ind. 
FasceU 
Fish 
Fisher 
PUhian 
Piorio 
Forsythe 
Fraser 
Frenzei 
Frey 
Oilman 
Good'lnp 
Orassley 
Oreen 
Qude 
Hamilton 
Hammer- 
schmldt 
Hannaford 
Harkin 
Harrington 
Harris 
Hayes,  Ind. 
Hays,  Ohio 
Hechler.  W  Va. 
Heckler,  Mass. 
Heinz 
Heistoski 
Holtzman 
Hughes 


Abdnor 

AJe.<ander 

Allen 

Ambro 

Anderson,  HI. 

Andrews.  N.C. 

Andrews. 

N   Dak 
Annunxlo 
Ar'-her 
Armstrong 
Ashbrook 
Ashley 
Bafalls 
Baldus 
Bauman 
Beard.  Tenn. 
Bennett 
BevlU 
Boggs 
Bowen 
Breaux 
Breckinridge 
Brlnkley 
Brooks 
Broomfleld 
Brown.  CalVf. 
Brown,  Ohio 
Broyhlll 
B\irgener 
Burke,  Fia. 
Burke.  Mass. 
Burleioii.  Tex. 
Burllson,  Mo. 
Butler 
Byron 
Carney 
Coderberg 
C happen 
Clancy 
Clausen. 

Don  H. 
Cleveland 
Cochran 
Collins,  Tex. 
Conable 
Cotter 
Crane 

Duniel,  Dan 
Daniel.  R.  W. 
Daniels.  N.J. 
Danlelson 
Davia 


Rungate 

Hutchinson 

Jacobs 

Jeffords 

Jones,  Okla. 

Jordan 

Ka^ten 

Kastetimeler 

Keys 

Koch 

Krebs 

LaPalce 

Lagomarslno 

Lent 

Long,  Md. 

Lundlne 

McCloskey 

McDacle 

MrHugh 

Madden 

Madlgan 

Msigulre 

Mann 

MazzoU 

Melcher 

Metcalfe 

Meyner 

Mezvlnsky 

Mlkva 

Miller,  Calif. 

Minet.1 

Mlnlsh 

Mink 

Mitchell,  Md. 

Moakley 

Motfelt 

Moorhead.  Pa 

Mottl 

Natcher 

Neal 

Nedzl 

Nix 

Nolan 

Nowak 

Oberstar 

Obey 

O'Brien 

O'Hara 

O'Nelil 
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de  la  Oarza 

Delaney 

Dent 

Devtne 

Dickinson 

Downing,  Va. 

Duncan.  Tenn. 

du  Pont 

Edwards,  Ala. 

ESnery 

Each 

Fvans,  Colo. 

Evlns.  Tenn. 

Pary 

Fen  w  Irk 

Plndley 

Flowers 

Foley 

Ford,  Tenn. 

Fountain 

Fuqua 

Oaydos 

Olbbons 

Olnn 

Ooldwater 

Gon/.ale^ 

Oradlson 

Guyer 

Hagedorn 

Halev 

Hall 

Hanley 

Hansen 

Harsh  a 

Hawkins 

Hefner 

Hicks, 

Hlghtower 

HUila 

Holland 

Holt 

Horton 

Howe 

Hubbard 

Hyde 

Ichord 

Jarman 

Jenrette 

Johnson.  Calif. 

Johnson.  Colo. 

Johnson,  Pa. 

Jones,  Ala. 

Jones,  N.C. 
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(  ttlnger 
I  itteraon, 

Calif. 
t  kttlson.  N.T. 
t  ke 

F   itchard 
{  ingel 
E  mas 
I  chmond 
f   naldo 
f  senhoover 
F  >dino 
t  >« 
I  )gers 
]  >senthal 
i  >usb 
I  >ybal 
I  iaso 
I  ran 

E    Oermain 

rbanes 

leuer 

uoejer 

lulze 

Jber'.ing 
.siarp 
Bluster 
ion 

tubltz 

ilnrz 

bellman 

tark 
>eiman 

.eiger.  Wis. 
S    okea 
£    udds 
i  iUlvan 
'  nQ  Deerlin 
'  ander  Veen 
'  anlk 
^  'axman 
^    eaver 
'  firth 

?oIfI 

^ydler 

'vile 

'ate* 
teferettt 


'ones.  Tena. 

Cazen 

telly 

Cemp 

Cetchum 

Cindness 

JCrueger 

-andrum 

^tta 

jeKi?ett 

^ehman 

.ievlias 

Joyd.  Calif. 

uoyd.  Tenn. 

xjng.  La. 

rOtt 

,ujan 

cOolUster 

cCormuck 

cDonaid 

'-Ewen 

cPaJl 

cKay 

ahon 

athls 

tcbel 

tiler.  Ohio 

ttchell.  N.Y. 

o'.lohnn 

ontgomery 

oore 

organ 

osher 

urphy,  m. 

urlba 

jera.  Ind. 

yers.  Pa. 
aasman 
aui 
epper 

srklns 

xkle 

>age 
f  'easier 
f  'eyer 
F   Ice 
C  jle 
C  iU'.en 
r  uisback 
{  iindall 
■eguia 
BbodM 
■oberts 


Robinson 

Rooney 

Rousselot 

Ruppe 

Suntmi 

Sarasin 

Satterfleld 

Schneebell 

bebelius 

Shrlvcr 

Sikes 

SUk 

Slack 

Smith.  Iowa 

Smith.  Nebr. 

Snyder 

Spence 

Staggers 

AuCoin 

Bel! 

Boiling 

Bonker 

Brown.  Mich. 

Buchanan 

Carter 

C.awson.  Del 

Duncan,  Orag. 

Er.enborn 

Flood 

Plynt 

Ford,  Micfc. 

Olalmo 

Hubert 

Henderion 

Hlnshaw 

Howard 


Stonton. 

J.  William 
Steed 
Stephens 
Htrattoti 
Stnckey 
Symington 
Symms 
TaJcott 
Taylor,  Mo 
Taylor.  N  C. 
Teague 
Thone 
Tra.\ler 
Treen 
Uliman 
V  under  Jagt 
Vlgorlto 


WaREonner 

Walsh 

Wompler 

Whalen 

While 

Whltehurat 

Whitten 

Wiggins 

Wilson,  Bob 

WUson.  Tex. 

Winn 

Wright 

Yatron 

Young,  Fla. 

Yo\ing,  Oa. 

Young.  Tex 

Zablockl 
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Karih 

LIttoc 

McCiory 

McKinney 

Macdonaid 

Martin 

Matsunaga 

MMds 

MUford 

MUis 

Moorhead. 

Calif. 
Moss 

Murphy.  NY. 
Nichols 
Patten,  N.J. 
PettU 
I'eyser 


Rees 

Riegle 

Koncallo 

Rose 

Kostenkowalcl 

Runne:s 

Shlp:ev 

Stanton. 

Jamea  V. 
Steiger,  Ariz. 
Thompson 
Thornton 
Taooxas 
UdaU 

Wilson.  C.  H 
Young.  Alaska 


The  Clerk  announced  the  following 
pairs : 

On  this  vote : 

Mr.  Riegle  for,  with  Mr.  Hubert  against. 

Mr.  UdaU  for.  with  Mr   Mllford  against. 

Mr.  Litton  for.  with   Mr.  Roee  against, 

Mr.  AuColn  for.  with  Mr   Runnels  against. 

Mr.  Thompson  for.  with  Mr.  Nichols 
against 

Mr.  Howard  for.  with  Mr.  Shipley  against. 

Mr.  Macdonald  of  Maaaachusetta  for.  with 
Mr.   Patten  against 

Mr.  Peyser  for.  with  Mrs.  Pettis  against. 

Mr  Moss  for.  with  Mr.  Rost«nkowskl 
Against. 

Mr.  JOHN  L  BURTON  changed  his 
vote  from  "no"  to  "aye  " 

Mr  ALLEN  changed  his  vote  from 
"aye"  to  "no  " 

So  the  amendment  was  rejected. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

AMENDMENT  Ori'EREO   BT   MR.   MOORKKAO  OP 
PINN8TLVAN1A 

Mr.  MOORHEAD  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr 
Chairman,  I  offer  an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  a.s  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr  Moosrxao  of 
Penxiaylvanla:  Page  16.  line  10,  strike  out 
"•3,371.676.000"  and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof 
"$3,377,351,000". 

Mr.  MOORHEAD  of  Pennsylvania. 
Mr.  Chairman,  LhLs  amendment  is  a  very 
simple  but  important  one.  It  makes 
certain  that  private  .sector  efforts  to  ad- 
vance la-ser  fusion  technology  are  ade- 
quately funded  to  achieve  the  maximum 
progress  in  the  shortest  period  of  time 

What  I  am  talking  about  is  simply 
this:  We  have  a  chance  in  this  country 
to  bring  on  the  manufacture  of  gaseous 
fuels  from  water  In  late  1980.  only  4  years 
away.  The  supply  will  be  virtually  inex- 
haustible if  science  can  bring  thi.s  about. 

However,  it  will  not  bo  able  to  do  .so 
unless  we  provide  the  needed  financial 
resources  right  now  Every  time  we  hold 
back  the  modest  sums  needed,  the 
schedule  slips  and  we  postpi^ne  once 
again  America's  date  with  Its  energy 
destiny. 


The  amount  of  this  increa.se  is  $5.- 
565.000.  I  believe  the  price  L  right  and 
a  bargain  at  that. 

Over  the  last  year.  I  have  followed 
with  great  interest  one  program  among 
several  that  may  well  offer  the  .solutions 
we  urgently  seek  on  ga.'^eous  fuel  siiort- 
ages.  Tills  is  the  laser  fiLsion-hydrogen 
effort  being  carried  out  by  private  in- 
dustry, especially  KMS  Fusion  In  Ann 
Arbor.  Mich. 

Laser  fusion  involves  shooting  at  tinj- 
fuel  pellets  filled  with  fusion  materials 
with  very  high-powered  bursts  of  en- 
ergy— a  billionth  of  a  :econd  long.  The 
laser  beam  heats  the  target  to  Sun-like 
temperatures,  triggering  a  fusion  reac- 
tion which  releases  tremendous  amounts 
of  energy.  The  energy  released  is  then 
used  to  split  tlie  molecules  of  water  into 
hydrogen  and  oxygen.  Eventually  laser 
fusion  Will  be  iLsed  to  generate  elec- 
tricity. However,  its  first  energy  appli- 
cation will  be  in  producing  pipeline  qual- 
ity gas. 

Abundant,  inexpensive  hydrogen  gas 
stemming  from  this  process  could  mean 
the  beginning  of  energy  Indei^endence 
for  this  coimtry  and  the  world  Hydrogen 
Is  not  only  a  basic  and  key  element  of 
the  hydrocarbon  petroleum  fuels  cur- 
rently fueling  our  transportation  sys- 
tems, heating  our  homes,  and  driving 
our  Industries,  but  it  also  is  the  primary 
key  for  synthesizing  complete  .substitutes 
for  these  fuels.  The  more  we  look  at  the 
possibility  of  obtaining  a  virtually  un- 
limited supply  of  hydrogen,  the  more  we 
find  what  it  can  do  for  us 

If  hvdrogen  has  such  a  potential,  why 
then  has  it  not  become  a  more  common 
element  in  our  thinking  about  energy 
solutions?  Simply  becau.se  no  one  hl;.^ 
ever  found  an  Inexpensive  way— in  terms 
of  energy  use  and  dollars  sjxril — ot  pD- 
duclng  hydrogen.  KMS  may  well  iiave 
found  just  that  using  laser  fusion  a.s  the 
energy  source. 

KMS  scientists  have  found  that  the 
output  of  the  laser  fusion  implosion  is 
peculiaxly  suited  for  the  disassoclation 
of  the  hydrogen  and  oxygen  molecuh^s 
of  water.  This,  to  the  best  of  my  knowl- 
edge, is  the  first  time  that  la.ser  fusion 
has  been  put  to  work  m  a  way  that  it 
can  be  converted  directly  into  a  gasoou.-; 
fuel  suitable  for  existing  pipelines  and 
energy  systems 

Texas  Gas  Transmission  Corp.,  which 
has  already  Invested  $4  million  in  the 
KMS  hydrogen  work,  has  .umounced  i*- 
Is  prepared  to  finance  tlie  hydrogen  por- 
tion of  a  pilot  plant,  about  one-half  o: 
$40  million  of  its  cost,  at  a  pcint  when 
it  becomes  clear  that  plant  .should  be 
built. 

Water  Is  the  most  abundant  and  read- 
ily available  compound  on  earth.  It  Ls 
the  source  of  deuterium,  the  fuel  for 
laser  fusion,  and  hence  it  provides  an 
unlimited  fuel  supply.  Tlius,  laser  fusion 
energy  and  a  virtually  inexhaustible 
water  supply  become  a  time  source  for 
synthetic  substitutes  of  fossil  fuels  and 
chemical  feedstocKS  in  all  of  their  Uquid 
and  gaseous  forms. 

Tlie  Conservation,  Energy,  and  Nat- 
ural Resources  Subcommittee  of  the 
Committee  on  Govfriimeiu  Operations 
held  a  hearing  last  year  on  the  prospects 
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of  producing  synthetic  fuels  using  laser 
fusion  technology.  We  were  verv  en- 
couraged by  what  we  hoard  and  con- 
vinced that  laser  fusion  .should  ind-red 
be  pursued  by  private  industrv.  as  well 
as  the  military,  as  a  source  of  energy. 

Funds  were  eventually  appropriat!?d 
for  this  purpose  and  KMS  Fasion  was 
awarded  a  1-year  contract  to  continue 
work  In  which  it  has  invested  $25  mil- 
lion of  pi-ivate  funds.  It  was  our  expec- 
tation that  a  decision  h-'d  been  made 
that  thLs  effort  should  be  supported  at 
a  le\el  providing  for  maximum  progress 
commensurate  with  it.s  potential  as  p. 
resid\ntial.  industrial,  and  commercial 
enerrrv  source 

I  was  surprised  to  find,  when  the 
ERDA  budget  for  n^ca]  year  1977  was 
sent  to  Congress,  that  while  the  Govern- 
ment laboratory  laser  fusion  programs 
were  being  given  increases,  the  major 
private  sector  pro;;  ram  was  to  be  sLenlfi- 
cantly  reduced.  I  do  not  question  the 
merit  of  expanding  the  military-oriented 
laser  fusion  program,  which  I  am  cer- 
tain was  JiLstified  by  its  military  poten- 
tial. 

I  am  terribly  troubled,  however,  by  the 
fact  that  the  only  industrial  program 
aimed  entirely  at  commercial  energy  ap- 
plications was  reduced  to  a  barebones 
survival  level.  Perhaps  this  anomaly  re- 
sults from  the  organization  of  ERDA,  un- 
der which  a  private  sector  energy  pro- 
pram  was  required  to  compete  for  funds 
with  Government  programs. 

Tlie  Joint  Committee  on  Atomic  En- 
ergy recommends  Increases  in  funding 
for  laser  fusion  over  what  the  executive 
branch  has  proposed  I  support  these  In- 
creases, but  in  the  case  of  the  private 
sector  hydrogen  program,  I  believe  the 
lncrea.se  falls  far  below  what  Ls  needed 
to  move  thLs  project  ahead  at  the  pace 
Its  potential  demands.  Let  us  not  give 
the  Government  an  exclusive  domain  on 
thi.':  I  recommend  that  the  Congress  au- 
thorize funds  necessary  to  provide  the 
support  requested  by  this  private  sector 
effort  for  fiscal  year  1977.  a  modest  total 
of  $20. 2  million. 

Therefore,  the  amendment  I  have  in- 
troduced would  add  $5,565,000.00  to  the 
authorization  for  appropriations  for  op- 
erating experLses  for  laser  fusion  research 
with  the  understanding  that  such  funds 
would  be  used  in  support  of  private  sec- 
tor programs. 

Mr  YOUNG  of  Texas  Mr.  Chairman. 
wir.  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr  MOORHEAD  of  Pennsylvania.  I 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Texas. 

Mr  YOUNG  of  Texas.  Mr.  Chairman. 
for  this  side.  I  have  looked  over  the 
amendment  carefully.  It  is  true  that  the 
technology  in  fusion  has  some  very 
meaningful  breakthroughs.  For  our  part, 
we  will  accept  the  amendment. 

Mr  O'H.^PA.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
eentlcm.Tn  vleW 

Mr  MOORHFAD  of  Pennsylvania.  I 
yield  to  the  eentleman  from  Michigan 

Mr  0'H.«iRA.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
.■strong  support  of  the  Moorhead  amend- 
ment and  commend  the  gentleman  for 
the  dlllpent  work  that  he  and  his  Sub- 
committee on  Conservation.  Energy,  and 
Natural  Resources  have  been  doing  in 
this  Congress  on  stimulating  the  execu- 


tive bureaucracy  to  move  ahead  to  en- 
courage development  of  innovative  pro- 
grams to  m  et  our  lon?-term  energy- 
needs. 

We  all  know  that  much  attention  has 
been  focused,  in  recent  months,  on  the 
tremendous  potential  of  laser  fusion 
technology  in  the  development  of  gaseous 
fuels  from  water.  Some  experts  have  ob- 
served that  the  nation  that  develops  this 
technology  first  will  Uike  a  giant  step 
ahead  of  all  others  in  the  world  energy- 
race  tov.ard  self -.sufficiency.  As  the  dis- 
tinguished gentleman  from  Pennsylvania 
(Mr.  Moorhead i  has  already  pointed  out 
such  a  breakthrough  is  possible  by  late 
1980  if  private  industrial  efforts  are  prop- 
erly funded  and  encouraged.  The  Moor- 
head amendment  is  a  modest  beginning 
in  this  directio'i.  authorizing  an  increase 
of  55,565.000  for  such  purpose.  Neverthe- 
less, it  Ls  important  that  we  move  in  this 
direction  now. 

Much  of  the  innovative  work  in  the 
laser  lusion-hydrogen  field  is  being  done 
by  the  scientist.*  of  KMS  Fusion  of  Ann 
Arbor.  Mich.  ThLs  company's  efforts  to 
utilize  la.ser  fusion  technology  to  produce 
gaseous  fuel  suitable  for  use  in  existing 
pipeline.:;  and  energy^  systems  from  an  al- 
most limitless  supply  of  water.  KMS  has 
already  invested  some  $25  million  of  pri- 
vate funds  into  Its  effort  and  has  received 
a  contract  from  the  Grovemment  to  con- 
tinue its  work.  The  Texas  Gas  Transmis- 
sion Corp.  has  also  invested  some  $4  mil- 
lion in  the  KMS  development  of  hydro- 
gen from  water  and  will  also  invest  up- 
ward of  $40  million  in  additional  funds 
to  assist  In  construction  of  a  pilot  plant 
when  it  is  feasible. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  private  sector  de- 
velopment of  energy  that  can  be  pro- 
duced by  laser  fusion  techniques  should. 
in  my  judgment,  be  encouraged.  I  cannot 
understand  why  the  administration's 
budgetmakers  chose  to  increase  labora- 
tory laser  fusion  programs  being  carried 
out  in  Government  facilities,  but  greatly 
reduced  funds  for  the  major  private  sec- 
tor program  now  in  existence.  We  hear 
much  rhetoric  from  administration 
spokesmen  about  strengthening  the  pri- 
vate enterprise  part  of  our  economy,  but 
when  it  comes  to  an  opportunity  to 
strengthen  the  private  corporate  devel- 
opment of  a  commercial  energy  source 
of  exciting  proportions,  they  cut  back 
funds  to  a  minimum.  There  is  an  Impor- 
tant role  for  both  governmental  and  pri- 
vate sector  companies  such  as  KMS  In 
this  vital  field  of  laser  fusion.  I  therefore 
urge  our  colleagues  to  support  the  Moor- 
head amendment  to  add  this  modest 
amount  to  the  ERDA  authorl2atlon  bill 
so  that  the  important  work  of  KMS  can 
go  forward  without  delay. 

Mr.  ESCH.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MOORHEAD  of  Pennsylvania.  I 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Michigan. 

Mr.  ESCH.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  pleased 
to  rise  in  support  of  the  amendment  of 
the  gentleman  from  Permsylvania. 

Here  in  the  Congress  we  have  expended 
enormous  amounts  of  energy  in  the  form 
of  hot  air  talking  about  the  need  for  new 
sources  of  energy  for  the  future.  It  un- 
doubtedly would  take  a  computer  to 
figure  out  the  number  of  references  in 


congressional  debate  to  promising  new 
energy  sources  and  the  need  for  energy 
independence.  This  amendment  gives  us 
the  opportunity  to  use  that  expensive 
colloquial  phrase,  "to  put  our  money 
where  our  mouths  are." 

The  Nation  Ls  spending  a  great  deal  of 
money  to  explore  the  future  of  such  en- 
ergy sources  as  solar  energy,  oil  shale 
development,  geotliermal  energy,  et 
cetera.  These  energy  sources  are  proper 
and  promising  areas  for  energy  develop- 
ment and  deserve  our  full  research  and 
attention.  Unfortunately  they  alone  are 
widely  talked  about  and  are  tlierefore 
popular  with  the  pres.'^  and  the  voters 

There  is  another  promising  source  of 
energy,  however,  which  has  not  received 
much  publicity — perhaps  because  its  de- 
velopment Ls  so  technically  and  scien- 
tifically complex  that  it  is  nearly  impos- 
sible for  laymen  to  understand  how  it 
actually  produces  energy  or  comprehend 
the  extent  of  its  potential  for  the  future 
That  source  of  energ5-  is  water — just 
plain  water.  More  accurately,  the  energy 
resource  is  the  hydrogen  gas  which  makes 
up  a  part  of  water. 

While  the  potential  of  hjdrogen  as  a 
fuel  has  long  been  understocxl  by  our 
scientists,  as  an  energy  resource  it  has 
remained  in  the  background  because  the 
methods  of  separating  hydrogen  gas  from 
water  have  been  extremely  exi>ensive.  As 
my  colleague  Mr.  Moorhead  has  already 
pointed  out.  KMS  Industries,  a  private 
scientific  research  firm  of  Ann  Arbor, 
Mich,,  is  now  confident  of  the  develop- 
ment of  a  workable,  relativelj-  inexpen- 
sive means  of  separating  the  hydrogen 
gas  from  water.  The  separation  is  ac- 
complished through  the  use  of  that 
favorite  device  of  science  Action  writers — 
the  laser.  But  the  potential  for  laser  im- 
plosion in  the  production  of  energy  is  not 
science  fiction— it  is  fact  KMS  officials 
have  testified  that  the  system  which  they 
are  developing  could  begin  to  produce 
gaseous  fuels. 

Unfortunately,  the  development  of  this 
extremely  important  resource  may  be 
jeopardized  by  the  budget  which  has  been 
proposed  by  ERDA.  Its  concentration  on 
g-ovemment-laboratory-development  of 
the  laser  for  solely  mlHttiry  use.  stands 
In  the  way  of  the  laser's  development  for 
vital  civilian  purposes.  The  ERDA  budget 
has  cut  the  research  and  development 
budget  for  the  KMS  process  to  a  bare- 
bones,  survival  level — a  level  which  wUl 
keep  the  program  alive  but  which  will 
prohibit  it  from  making  substantial 
progress  in  the  years  ahead. 

Mr.  Moorhead  has  proposed  an  in- 
crease in  the  ERDA  budget  of  $5  565 
million.  This  amount  is  insignifi- 
cant in  relation  to  our  total  federal 
spending  and  to  our  total  spending  in 
the  field  of  energy  research.  It  is.  how- 
ever, vitally  important  to  the  develop- 
ment of  one  of  America's  most  Ln:por- 
tant  resources. 

Time  after  time  America  has  turned  to 
the  technical  genius  of  its  scientists  to 
solve  ma.ior  national  problems  There  is 
no  question  that  it  is  the  scientific  genius 
of  our  indastries  which  has  led  the 
United  States  to  its  present  preeminent 
position  in  world  affairs  and  interna- 
tional trade.  This  is  no  time  to  ignore  the 
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{X)tcntial  of  science  to  solvdour  problems. 
Americans  have  treated  th  (  energy  ques- 
tion calmly  because  they  are  confldent 
that  our  scientists  will  fin  I  a  solution.  I 
share  that  confidence.  Bu  scientists  do 
not  work  In  a  vacuum.  T  ley  need  ade- 
quate support  to  reach  heir  goals.  I 
strongly  urge  the  House  to  r^ote  these  ad- 
ditional funds  so  that  the  genius  of  our 
scientists  will  be  given  a  f a  r  opportunity 
to  solve  our  energy  problen!  s. 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illin(  is.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  jeld? 

Mr.  MOORHEAD  of  Pennsylvania,  I 
yield  to  the  gentleman  fronj  Illinois. 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illin0is.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, the  minority  has  no  objection  to 
the  gentleman's  agreement; 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  file  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  MOorhead). 

The  amendment  was  agjeed  to. 

AMENDMENT  orTKEXD  BY  1|R.  rRASER 

Mr.  FRASER.  Mr.  Chaliman,  I  offer 
an  amendment. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.' Phaser:  Page 
24,  Immediately  after  line  13.  Insert  the  fol- 
lowing: [ 

(5)  adding  at  the  end  of  liectlon  lOfl(a) 
the  following:  "Prior  to  the  ji^ulng  of  any 
permit  authorizing  the  commencement  of 
con.structlon  of  the  Clinch  piver  breeder 
reactor  demonstration  plant,:  the  Nuclear 
Regulatory  Commission  shall  ilnd  that  the 
operation  of  this  facility  wUl  be  In  accord 
with  the  common  defense  and  security  and 
win  provide  adequate  protettlon  to  the 
health  and  safety  of  the  public."; 

Redesignate  the  succeeding  paragraph  ac- 
cordingly. 

Mr  FRASER.  Mr.  Chairman,  this 
amendment  sets  forth  a  safety  standard 
that  the  Nuclear  Regulatory  Commis- 
sion would  have  to  meet  before  issuing 
a  construction  permit  for  the  Clinch 
River  breeder  reactor  demonstration 
plant. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  amendment  Is  a 
very  sLmrle  one.  WTiat  it  would  say  is 
that  before  the  construction  permit  is 
granted  it  must  first  be  found  that  the 
operation  of  the  plant  will  provide  ade- 
quate protection  to  the  health  and  safety 
of  the  public.  The  language  Is  taken  di- 
rectly from  the  Atomic  Energy  Act  of 
1954. 

Now.  under  existing  law  that  standard 
of  safety  does  not  have  to  be  met  until 
after  the  plant  is  bui:t  and  awaiting  an 
operating  license.  Because  of  the  peculiar 
circumstances  of  the  Clinch  River 
breeder  reactor,  there  are  compelling 
reasons  why  the  findings  of  8.^.fety  ought 
to  be  m.^de  before  we  :.pend  $2  billion  in 
the  construction  of  that  reactor.  The 
Clinch  River  breeder  reactor  plant  is  the 
only  demonstration  plant  tor  the  liquid 
metal  fast  breeder  reactor  development. 
It  Is  the  most  expensive  energy  develop- 
ment program  we  have  ever  undertaken. 

It  is  not  our  first  demonstration 
breeder  reactor,  however.  TSiat  distinc- 
tion is  held  bv  the  Enrico  Ffcrmi  breeder 
reactor  which  was  built  ti  the  early 
1960's  in  southern  MichlgJn.  40  miles 
from  Detroit.  In  196.5,  thati  reactor  suf- 
fered the  most  serious  accfcent  to  date 
in  the  history  of  nuclear  pi  wer  develop- 


ment In  this  country,  a  partial  meltdown 
of  the  reactor  core.  A  recent  book  en- 
titled. "We  Almost  Lost  Detroit.  "  de- 
scribes the  accident.  It  took  almost  8 
years  to  repair  the  reactor,  and  shortly 
after  the  repair  work  was  completed  in 
1973,  the  reactor  was  permanently  de- 
commissioned. 

The  United  States  has  also  biiilt  sev- 
eral small  experimental  breeder  reac- 
tors: the  EBR-1  and  EBR-2.  In  1955.  the 
EBR-1  underwent  a  core  meltdown. 

Now.  Llie  NRC  has  submitted  an  envi- 
ronmental impact  statement  which  has 
been  reviewed  by  the  Enviroruncntal 
Protection  Agency,  and  here  is  what  the 
EPA  said  just  this  month : 

Because  of  the  resultant  uncertainty  in 
th©  safety  dealgn,  the  Nuclear  Regulatory 
Commission  was  unable  to  conclude.  In  tlie 
draft  statement,  that  the  risks  from  reactor 
disruptive  accident*  will  be  tu;c«ptably  low. 

Then  they  say: 

Wo  believe  this  situation  must  be  reeolved 
before  a  construction  permit  is  issued  on  this 
project. 

That  is  what  we  are  asking  for  in  our 
amendment.  Dr  Stephen  Hanauer.  sen- 
ior technical  expert  on  the  staff  of  the 
Nuclear  Regulatory  Commission,  in  a 
report  to  one  of  the  members  of  the 
Commi.ssion.  said  as  follows: 

The  potential  for  auto-catAlytlc  pasltlve 
feedb.ick  leading  to  core  nuclear  explo-slon 
In  liquid  metal  fast  breeder  reactors  Is  creat- 
ing great  uncertainty  regarding  their  design 
requirements. 

Finally.  Robert  Pollard,  who  was  a 
project  manager  for  the  Nuclear  Regula- 
tory Commission,  has  said  that — 

One  of  the  most  needed  reforms  1?  to  re- 
quire a  finding  of  adequate  protection  to  the 
health  and  safety  of  the  public  prior  to 
granting  a  construction  permit. 

Tlxis  is  what  our  amendment  would  do. 
It  would  require  that  In  the  design  of  the 
fast  breeder  reactor,  that  there  be  suffi- 
cient assurance  of  health  and  safety 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Minnesota  has  expired. 

(By  unanimous  consent  Mr.  FRASER 
was  allowed  to  proceed  for  1  additional 
minute.) 

Mr.  FRASER.  The  amendment  simply 
says  that  when  the  proposal  for  the  con- 
struction of  the  fast  breeder  reactor  is 
presented  for  a  permit,  the  design  ques- 
tions relating  to  the  health  anr".  safety 
of  the  public  must  be  a.scertafned  at  that 
time  so  that  when  we  invest  the  $2  bil- 
lion In  the  construction  of  this  plant,  we 
have  reasonable  assurance  that  it  will 
work,  that  It  can  be  operated  safely,  and 
that  the  public  will  get  something  back 
for  the  $2  billion  which  has  been  In- 
vested. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Chah-man,  I 
rise  to  oppose  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  am  not  going  to  take 
my  full  time  on  this  amendment.  First  of 
all,  I  want  to  pay  my  respects  to  the 
gentleman  from  Minnesota  for  what  he 
Is  trying  to  do.  Unfortunately,  the  word- 
ing of  his  amendment  would  In  eCTect. 
as  we  Interpret  it.  to  require  that  the 
Nuclear  Regulatory  Commission  know 
every  detail  that  might  go  Into  the  plant 
during  the  next  10  years.  Including  all 


improvements  that  might  come  along. 
before  they  issue  a  permit  to  .start  con- 
struction. 

This  is  the  problem:  The  gentleman's 
amendment  seem.s  to  assum.e  that  the 
relationship  between  tho  Nuclear  Regu- 
latory Commission  and  ERDA  on  this 
thing  Is  just  a  one-tlme-now.  one-time- 
in-lO-years  relationship. 

This  is  not  true.  It  is  a  continuing  re- 
lationship that  goes  on  everj-  day.  We 
liave  just  received  a  copy  of  a  7 -page 
letter  detailing  recommendations  that 
the  Nuclear  Regulator>-  Commission  has 
made  to  ERDA  for  this  project.  This  Is 
a  continuing  thing. 

Mr.  Chairman,  there  is  a  nuclear 
powerplant  in  my  district  that  ha.s  been 
under  construction  about  3  years, 
and  the  NRC  has  required  1.200  changes 
in  the  plant  during  that  time. 

So  what  we  want  to  do  here  is  assure 
the  safety  that  we  are  talking  about,  but 
without  freezing  the  design  before  we 
start.  It  is  silly  for  us,  in  attempting  to 
try  to  assure  safety,  to  guarantee  that 
no  Improvements  will  be  allowed  in  the 
future. 

Tlie  way  tlie  system  works  is  tliat  the 
Nuclear  Regulator>-  Commission  grants 
a  license  to  ton.struct.  and  it  works  on  a 
daily  basis  with  ERDA  a.s  the  construc- 
tion goes  on  It  then  requires  complete 
evaluation  and  testing  of  all  of  tlie  com- 
ponents in  the  entire  plant  before  issu- 
ing an  operating  license. 

WJiat  the  gentleman  s  amendment 
would  do  is  to  force  the  NRC  to  see  in  a 
crystal  ball  10  years  in  the  future  what 
the  reactor  would  be  like  even  before  it 
is  built  and  even  before  recommenda- 
tions for  Improvements  made  by  tlie  NRC 
itself  arc  applied. 

In  addition  to  that,  the  way  the 
amendment  is  written,  it  simply  pro- 
vides a  welcome  mat  for  litigation  for 
everj-  Tom.  Dick,  and  Harr>-  to  come  in 
and  tr>-  to  bring  a  lawsuit  against  NRC. 
to  make  them  prove  that  tliey  have  posi- 
tively established  all  of  these  points  of 
safety  for  something  tliat  is  going  to 
exist  10  years  in  the  future. 

Mr.  Chairman,  tliere  is  going  to  be  an 
amendment  submitted  by  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  iMr  Anderson'  that  will 
accomplish  virtually  the  same  thing  but 
wUl  not  have  these  impediments  in  it.  We 
can  have  our  cake  and  eat  it.  U>o.  on  Mr. 
Anderson's  amendment  If  the  Members 
will  support  the  amendment  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Illinois  (Mr.  Anderson) 
when  the  gentleman  submits  it.  then  we 
can  have  the  .'•afety  requirements  sug- 
gested by  the  gentleman  from  Minne- 
sota without  having  the  unrealistic  pro- 
visions in  the  amendment  as  pre.sented, 
and  without  having  an  invitation  to  end- 
less harassing  litigation. 

Ms.  ABZUG.  Mr.  Chairman.  ERDA 
and  the  President  have  .spoken  in  their 
energy  protection  reports  of  an  'ncreas- 
ing  rehance  upon  nuclear  power  to  ful- 
fill America's  energy  needs  Yet.  the  op- 
position to  the  widespread  use  of  nuclear 
power  grows  every  day  This  Ls  particu- 
larly true  in  the  use  of  the  liquid  metal 
breeder  reactors  the  Ford  administra- 
tion Intends  to  build  in  great  numbers. 
I    am    opposed    to    the    liquid    metal 
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breeder  reactor.  It  is  unsafe,  as  presently 
designed,  and  is  as  yet  not  fully  tested 
for  safety. 

The  liquid  metal  fast  breeder  reactor 
utilizes  liquid  sodium  as  a  coolant  me- 
dium Liquid  sodium  is  explo.'^ive  upon  re- 
action with  air,  and  must  be  kept  abso- 
lutely sealed  fro.ni  the  atmosphere. 
Liquid  sodium  is  opaque  and  does  not 
[lermit  a  clear  understanding  of  exactly 
what  Ls  going  on  in.side  the  core.  The 
core  itself  utilizes  plutonium,  a  pollutant 
of  impnralleled  potency,  and  itself  mast 
be  kept  absolutely  from  the  outside 
world.  We  have  noted  in  recent  years 
tliat  accidents  in  nuclear  plants  have 
occurred  There  have  been  near-catas- 
trophes in  Brown  Ferry,  Ala.,  and  near 
Detroit.  Mit  h  Plutonium  pollution,  in 
tile  form  of  radiation,  can  be  spread 
over  a  wide  radius  by  the  explosion  of 
the  sodium  coolant,  and  that  can  be 
precipitated  by  a  wide  variety  of  events, 
including  ground  tremor  or  earth- 
quakes, human  error,  deliberate  sabo- 
Utge  or  terrori.sm.  or  even  the  accidental 
meltdown  of  the  nuclear  core.  The  liquid 
metal  fast  breeder  reactor  Is  a  fragile 
entity  in  the  laboratory.  It  may  prove 
cata.strophic  if  mass  produced  and  sent 
abroad  and  in.stalled  here  at  home.  One 
.such  catastrophe  can  kill  millions.  It  will 
be  too  late  after  an  accident  to  have  a 
recall  notice  sent  out  to  the  public,  the 
way  the  auto  makers  can  do  with  their 
ma.s.s  produced  autos. 

The  breeder  reactor  does  not  repre- 
sent the  best  use  of  available  technology. 
A  generation  ago.  nuclear  power  repre- 
sented the  be.^t  energy  alternative  to  oil 
and  gas.  The.se  fuels  were  understood  to 
be  limited,  and  would  be  exhausted  with- 
in only  cue  lifetime.  At  that  time,  it 
was  believed  that  nuclear  fuel  w-ould  be 
limitless.  We  now  see  that  uranium,  the 
source  of  most  water-cooled  nuclear  re- 
actors, is  itself  limited  in  availability. 
The  .search  for  limitless  fuel  has  cen- 
tered upon  the  breeder  reactor,  which 
produces  from  readily  available  uranium 
238  the  Plutonium  needed  for  breeder 
reactor  power.  The  breeder  reactor  it- 
self produce.^  more  plutonium  than  it 
ases,  tlius  creating  fuel. 

Yet.  other  sources  of  energy  have  be- 
come available  in  the  past  generation 
wliich  make  a  more  effective  use  of  the 
power  they  generate.  Solar  energy,  in 
all  its  forms,  is  limited  only  by  the  bil- 
lion? of  years  lifetime  of  our  Sun.  It  is 
pollution  free.  Unlike  plutonium,  it  does 
not  present  huge  problems  of  waste 
management.  Indeed,  solar  energy  proj- 
ects now  conceive  of  utilizing  as  a  raw 
material  the  very  waste  products  we 
now  burn  or  bury.  Connecticut  is  now 
moving  toward  the  creation  of  electricity 
from  municipal  garbage.  Lsrael  is  de- 
riving synthetic  oU  from  algae  grown  in 
salt  water  on  barren  deserts  free  of  all 
life  ."^ave  the  rays  of  the  Sun.  Pilot  pro.i- 
ects  now  under  way  utilize  tidal  flow, 
wind  flow,  and  the  direct  use  of  sunli'^ht 
throui?h  solar  heating  plants  and  solar 
cells  which  directly  convert  sunlight  into 
electric  energy.  By  1985.  some  solar  cells 
in  space  will  be  beaminp  down  to  Earth 
electric  power 

Next  to  the  possibilities  of  solar  en- 
ergy, the  llQuld  metal  breeder  reactor 


stands  as  the  relic  of  a  bygone  era  when 
insufficient  care  was  paid  to  the  effects 
of  scientific  experimentation  upon  the 
Earth,  We  have.  I  hope,  moved  from  the 
era  of  emphasizing  the  technologically 
possible  to  implementing  the  technologi- 
cally desirable. 

The  liquid  metal  breeder  reactor  is  a 
potential  threat  to  world  peace,  since  It 
encourages  the  development  of  nuclear 
weapons. 

The  liquid  metal  breeder  reactor  uti- 
lizes and  manufactures  plutonium, 
which  is  the  basis  of  the  atomic  bomb. 
It  Is  easily  possible  for  any  nation 
possessing  a  breeder  reactor  to  divert 
some  or  all  of  the  plutonium  produced 
by  the  reactor  to  weapons  use.  We  know 
that  India  has  done  just  this.  There  are 
reports  that  other  nations  have  em- 
barked upon  a  program  to  produce 
nuclear  weapons,  and  anticipate  obtain- 
ing the  nuclear  materials  for  their  wea- 
pons production  from  the  product  of  the 
breeder  reactors  the  United  States  or 
other  nations  may  sell  to  them. 

The  Clinch  River  reactor,  which  Is  now 
part  of  the  Ford  administration  request 
for  funding,  is  the  pilot  project  for  the 
massive  development  of  the  liquid  metal 
breeder  reactor.  It  is  the  wTong  project  at 
the  wrong  time,  and  at  too  high  a  price. 
I  oppose  its  development,  and  I  believe 
that  at  the  very  least  it  should  be  de- 
layed until  more  data  can  be  developed 
as  to  its  safety  and  desirabihty.  When 
we  talk  about  a  breeder  reactor,  we  are 
not  talking  about  energy  for  1980.  We 
are  talking  about  the  project  which  wUl 
have  greatest  emphasis  for  the  year  2000 
and  beyond.  We  are  now  funding  not  the 
energy  of  the  next  decade,  but  of  the 
next  century.  The  decisions  we  take  now 
will  help  to  dig  us  further  into  the  hole 
of  power  for  the  2 1st  centurj-.  This  is 
not  the  best  alternative  we  have. 

AMENDMENT  OFFEEED  BY  ME.  ANDERSON  OF  IL- 
LINOIS TO  THE  AMENDMENT  OFFERED  BY  MS. 
FRASF.B 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  offer  an  amendment  to  the 
amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

.Amendment  offered  by  ^!^.  Anderson  of 
Hilr.ois  lo  the  ainendment  offered  by  Mr. 
Fraser:  Pace  24  after  line  13.  strike  out  all 
after  the  first  word  of  The  Fraser  Amend- 
ment, and  add  at  the  end  of  the  text  of  sec- 
tion 106(a)  the  following:  "Prior  to  Issuing 
a  Construction  Permit  for  the  Clinch  River 
Breeder  Reactor  Demonstration  Plant  the 
Nuclear  Rogularory  Commi.ssion  must  first 
find  that  there  Is  reasonable  assurance  that 
the  plant  can  be  constructed  and  operated 
at  the  proposed  location  without  undue  risk 
to  the  health  and  safety  of  the  public  and 
that.  In  the  opinion  of  the  Commission,  the 
issuance  of  a  Construction  Pernilt  will  not 
be  inimical  to  ',he  common  defense  and 
security." 

Redesignate  the  succeeding  paragraph  ac- 
cordingly. 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  think  the  amendment  that  I  have 
offered  to  the  amendment  submitted  by 
the  gentleman  from  Minnesota  ^  Mr. 
Fraser  i  will  serve  to  reassure  the  Mem- 
bers of  this  body  that  this  program  in- 
volving the  liquid  metal  fast  breeder  re- 


actor is  already  one  of  the  most  closely 
watched  and  carefully  monitored  demon- 
stration research  and  development  pro- 
grams In  the  hlstorj-  of  Government. 

Not  only  is  It  being  watched  by  the 
Nuclear  Regulatory  Commis.siGn  and  not 
only  have  hundreds  of  man-hours  of 
hearings  been  held  on  this  program  by 
the  Joint  Committee  on  Atomic  Energy, 
but  a  special  ad  hoc  committee  on  which 
I  was  privileged  to  serve  along  with  the 
distinguished  gentleman  from  Washing- 
ton (Mr.  McCoRMACK>  has  given  Intense 
scrutiny  to  the  very  problem  that  the 
gentleman  from  Minnesota  'Mr.  F^ser) 
has  expressed  concern  about  in  his 
amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  think  maybe  at  this 
point  In  the  proceedings,  before  I  say  a 
word  or  two  about  the  amendment  Itself. 
I  ought  to  point  out  that  in  these  hear- 
ings that  I  am  talking  about  I  have  a 
statement,  for  example,  that  was  given 
by  the  distinguished  professor  of  physics 
at  Cornell  University,  Hans  A.  Bethe,  be- 
fore the  committee  on  June  4.  1975.  in 
which  he  points  out  that  there  are  many 
respects  in  which  the  Uquid  metal  fast 
breeder  reactor  is  even  safer  than  the 
present  generation  of  light  water  re- 
actors. And,  mind  you,  never  has  anyone 
been  killed  in  the  operation  of  one  of 
those  reactors,  57  of  which  are  on  line 
delivering  electric  power  to  this  coimtry 
at  this  very  moment. 

Professor  Bethe  points  this  out: 

The  pressure  In  the  reactor  wlU  be  low, 
only  a  few  atmospheres,  this  being  the  pres- 
sure necessary  to  circulate  the  sodium  cool- 
ant. 

He  says  that  by  like  contrast,  the  light 
water  reactor  has  pressiu-es  of  the  order 
of  159  atmospheres. 

He  went  on  to  say : 

The  sodium  coolant  is  very  much  below  its 
boiling  point:  the  outlet  temperature  will  be 
about  1,000' F  while  the  boiling  point  is 
1.620   F 

He  goes  on  to  say : 

Sodium   has   very  high   heat   conductivity. 

And  the  sigriificance  of  that  statement, 
of  course.  Ls  that  sodium  is  the  coolant 
used  in  the  hquid  metal  fast  breeder  re- 
actor. Thi£  makes  emergency  core  cooling 
after  an  accident  easier  than  in  the  case 
of  water  cooled  nuclear  powerplants. 

Professor  Bethe  says  this: 

When  the  fuel  gets  heated,  the  reactivity 
of  the  reactor  decreases  automatically,  with- 
out any  motion  of  the  fuel. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  could  go  on  further, 
but  I  want  to  say  this  to  allay  the  fears 
that  have  been  expressed  on  the  floor  of 
this  Hoiise  today  and  on  other  occasions 
that  somehow  we  are  building  some  kind 
of  a  monster  down  there  at  Clinch  River 
that  is  capable  of  destroying  us.  Actually 
we  have  plenty  of  proof  to  the  contrary. 

The  American  Physical  Society  met 
here  in  Washington  a  few  weeks  ago. 
and  some  very  distinguished  scientists 
offered  testimony  on  this  \erv  subject, 
pointing  out  that  the  liquid  metal  fast 
breeder  reactor  is  safer  than  the  light 
water  reactor. 

But  what  the  Fraser  amendment  would 
do  would  be  to  force  the  Nuclear  Regu- 
latorv-  Commission  to  sign   off  on  the 
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Clinch  River  breeder  realtor  at  the 
plant's  flrsL  and  only  llc(  nslng  stage 
rather  than  at  the  time  wlen  all  con- 
struction and  testing  had]  been  com- 
pleted and  It  had  been  insf^cted  to  the 
satisfaction  of  the  NRC. 

On  the  other  hand,  the 
that  I  have  offered  to  the 
offered  by  the  gentleman  ftom  Minne 
sota  (Mr.  Fraseri  Ls.  I  bellef'e,  more  ac 
ceptable.  I  think  with   my 
the  Members  can  go  home  lo  their  con 
stltuents  and  tell  them  with  svery  assur- 
ance that  this  Congress  has  iislsted  and 
'vill  continue  to  Insist  that  i  lot  only  the 
NRC  but  the  Joint  Commil  «e.  and  In- 
deed ERDA  itself,  take  ever]  step  neces- 
sary to  guarantee  that  thLs    ilant  Is  con- 
structed In  a  proper  and  a  t  ife  manner. 
Mr.   Chairman,   I   have   t  efore   me   a 
letter  which  I  will  put  Into  ti  e  Record  at 
an  appropriate  time.  The  let  «r  Is  signed 
by  the  Director  of  the  Offlci   of  Nuclear 
Reactor  Regulation,  and  It  i    dated  May 
19,  1976.  It  Is  directed  to  me  staff  di- 
rector of  the  committee.    7 

In  that  letter  he  says  tins:  "We  are 
continuing  to  evaluate  the  icceptablllty 
of  the  plant  design  relative  U>  the  proba- 
bility and  consequences  of  potential"  ac- 
cidents, "and  are  contlnuli^?  to  evalu- 
ate" both  the  processes  anfl  the  phe- 
nomena. 

And  then  he  concludes  J  with  this: 
"These  steps  will  assure  tfat  when  a 
construction  permit  deci.';!"d  K  reached 
for  the  CRBR,  all  design  features  neces- 
sary for  the  protection  o:  pvMlc  health 
and  safety,  Including  those  (ii'^lrfered  to 
be  necessary  to  prevent  or  accommo- 
date'" accidents  "will  have  }ievn  Identi- 
fied and  specified  by  the  NHC  staff." 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  tima  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Illinois  (Mr.  AnIerson)  has 
expired.  1 

I  By  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Ander- 
son of  Illinois  was  allowed  to  )roceed  for 
1  additional  minute. > 

Mr  ANDERSON  of  niinols.  ^r.  Chair- 
man, the  amendment  that  I  lave  offer- 
ed—and let  me  read  it  ag£  n — simply 
says  the  following; 

Prior  to  Issuing  a  conetructlo!  permit  for 
the  Clinch  River  Breeder  Reactor  Demonstrk- 
tlon  Plant  the  Nuclear  Regulat<  n.-  Commla- 
slon  must  first  find  that  there  1  reasonable 
assurance  that  the  plant  can  beVonstructed 
and  operated  at  the  proposed  lo^t^tlon  with- 
out undue  risk  to  the  health  aqd  safety  of 
the  public  ... 

Then  after  that  construction  permit  is 
Issued,  they  will  continue  to  monitor  the 
construction  of  that  plant;  and  then  a 
second  time  before  the  operating  license 
Is  finally  Issued  that  plant  is  going  to 
have  to  pass  the  most  rlgoroui  conceiv- 
able test  before  it  is  given  a 
a  llcer.se  to  operate 

Mr   PHASER   Mr.  Chalrmt 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr    ANDERSON  of  IlllnoisJ 
the  gentleman  from  Mlnneso  a 

Mr  FRASER  Is  it  the  Inten  ;lon  of  the 
gentleman,  through  hLs  amei  dment,  to 
alter  existing  law  and  regulai  ons? 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illlnols|l  actually 
do  not  think  that  this  amer 
the   effect   of  doing   that.   I 
offering  it  to  indicate  the 
my  position, 


^rmlt  and 
will  the 
yield  to 


Iment  has 

|im  simply 

icerlty  of 


The  CHAIRMAN,  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Illinois  (Mr.  Andersow)  has 
expired. 

I  On  request  of  Mr.  Fraskr  and  by 
unanimous  consent.  Mr.  Anderson  of  Il- 
linois was  allowed  to  proceed  for  3  addi- 
tional minutes  > 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  To  con- 
tinue. Mr.  Chairman.  I  am  simply  trying 
to  offer  this  In  behalf  of  the  commit- 
tee to  show  our  sincerity  for  the  fact 
that  we  are  anxious  to  assure  the  Mem- 
bers who  seem  to  think  that  there  is 
.something  about  this  plant  that  is  dan- 
gerous and  that  it  Is  going  to  be  licensed 
to  operate  before  those  problems  have 
been  solved  that  we  are  watching  it  and 
will  continue  to  watch  It.  Tills  language. 
I  think,  ought  to  serve  that  purpo.se. 

Mr.  PHASER.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield  further,  what  the  gentleman  is  say- 
ing, as  I  understand  it.  is  that  his 
amendment.  If  It  were  adopted,  would 
make  no  change  in  the  present  law  and 
regulations  that  govern  the  Issuance  of  a 
construction  permit  for  the  fast  breeder 
reactor. 

I  thhik  also  that  we  might  get  on  the 
record  what  the  intent  of  the  amendment 
Is. 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  nilnols,  I  do  not 
think  that  it  makes  any  change  in  the  In- 
tent. It  may  make  the  language  a  little 
more  specific.  I  have  to  go  back  to  the 
language 

Mr,  FRASER.  However,  this  Is  the  crit- 
ical question.  It  was  under  present  law 
and  regulations  that  the  Enrico  Fermi 
plant  wa.s  built. 

Mr    ANDERSON  of  Dllnols.   No 

Mr.  FRASER  Yes.  It  was.  because  I 
read  the  Supreme  Court  decision.  This 
plant  had  a  core  meltdown, 

Mr  ANDERSON  of  nilnols.  Would  the 
gentleman  permit  me  to  respond? 

The  Fcrml  plant  In  Detroit  was  never 
intended  to  be  licensed  for  commercial 
operation 

The  procedure  we  are  setting  up  for 
the  licensing  of  the  Clinch  River  plant 
Is  to  demonstrate  the  possible  commer- 
cialization of  this  process.  It  is  an  entirely 
different  purpose. 

Mr,  FRASER  The  gentleman  Just 
made  the  point  that  initially  It  was  not 
going  to  be  commercially  licensed. 

The  question  is.  Is  this  going  to  be  a 
safe  plant?  The  main  point  I  need  to  get 
from  the  gentleman  Is  that  his  amend- 
ment, if  adopted,  will  not  change  present 
law 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  DllnoLs  I  do  not 
think  that  It  does,  but  I  am  trying  to 
furnish  the  gentleman  from  Minnesota 
'Mr,  Praser'  with  all  the  assurance  he 
needs  that  we  are  going  to  require  the 
most  rigorous  pcsslble  standards  In  the 
licensing  of  this  Clinch  River  plant 

Mr.  JOHN  L.  BURTON,  Mr.  Chairman. 
I  move  to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  my  admiration  for  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois  'Mr.  Ander.son). 
which  I  thought  could  never  exceed  any- 
thing, even  goes  beyond  that  today  when 
he  can  offer  an  amendment  that,  in 
effect,  takes  the  place  of  the  amendment 
of  the  gentleman  from  Minnesota  'Mr 
Fraskr  ) ,  and  the  amendment  does  not  do 


anything   about   changing   the   present 
law. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  basically  do  not  know 
whether  it  makes  me  feel  any  better  If 
I  can  go  to  my  constituents  and  say,  "We 
passed  this  amendment.  Everything  Is 
safe.  Don't  worr>'  about  it." 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  want  to  talk  about 
the  money  Involved,  about  the  $2  billion 
involved. 

What  the  Fraser  amendment  says  Is 
that  we  will  guarantee  that  it  Is  going  to 
be  a  safe  plant  before  we  are  going  to 
spend  $2  billion.  I  do  not  know  what  is 
wrong  with  that.  I  would  rather  find  out 
that  it  is  safe  before  I  spend  $2  billion 
to  find  out  that  it  is  not  safe. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  am  not  an  expert  in 
too  many  areas.  Nuclear  physics  Ls  one  of 
the  areas  I  happen  to  be  an  expert  in, 
and  architecture  Is  another  area  I  hap- 
pen  to  be  an  expert  in. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  will  tell  Uie  Members, 
as  a  person  who  is  an  expert  In  those 
two  fields,  that  it  is  cheaper  and  easier 
to  make  changes  at  the  design  plan  level 
than  it  is  to  make  changes  after  we  spend 
$2  billion  fixing  it  up. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  the  Ftaser 
amendment,  if  we  want  to  change  the 
present  law.  is  the  one  that  should  be 
adopted. 

If  we  want  to  keep  the  present  law  we 
can  either  adopt  the  Ander.son  amend- 
ment or  defeat  it,  because  It  does  not 
really  make  any  difference.  But  I  just 
feel  with  the  $2  billion  I  would  rather 
know  It  Is  going  to  be  safe  in  cooking  be- 
fore we  spend  the  money  than  I  would 
after  we  spend  it.  But.  again,  I  happen 
to  be  a  fiscal  con.'^prvatlve  and  do  not  be- 
lieve in  Riving  the  peoples  money  away. 
Those  Members  In  thLs  year  of  a  big 
deficit  and  an  election  year  who  wanr  to 
say,  "We  will  give  away  $2  billion  and 
even  if  there  Is  a  cost  overrun,  the  Tax- 
payers will  pick  up  that  Uib  becaa'^e  we 
don't  feel  that  we  ■should  chartre  the  com- 
panies for  that  money,  yet  when  the 
profits  come  in  then  the  companies  will 
get  the  big  piece."  can  vote  for  the  Ander- 
son of  Illinois  amendment  But  then  we 
should  vote  down  the  .Anderson  of  Il- 
linois amendment  and  supt)ort  tJie  Eraser 
amendment  because  It  will  not  cau,'=.e  that 
kind  of  a  hardship  and  I  tlitnk  It  L^  fis- 
cally prudent  tn  do  so,  as  well  a.'=  being 
very  much  on  the  side  of  safety. 

Mr  YOUNG  of  Texas  Mr,  Chairman. 
I  move  to  strike  the  requLslte  number  of 
words  and  I  rise  In  opposition  to  the 
Fraser  amendment  and  in  support  of  the 
amendment  to  the  Fraser  amendment  of- 
fered by  the  gentlemen  from  Illinois  'Mr. 
.Anderson  and  Mr.  Price ^ . 

Mr.  Chairman,  there  has  been  a  ques- 
tion raLsed  about  whether  or  not  the 
Price-Anderson  amendment  to  the 
Praser  amendment  changes  the  law  Mr. 
Chairman,  It  does  not  change  the  law. 
as  the  gentleman  from  IlllnoLs  'Mr. 
Ander.son)  has  so  well  pointed  out  The 
emphasLs  and  the  impact  of  the  law  on 
the  safety  considerations  in  Ls.suing  li- 
censes are  continued,  and  it  take';  the 
NRC  regulations  that  require  a  reason- 
able finding  that  the  plant  can  be  con- 
structed and  operated  before  a  license 
for  construction  is  Issued,  and.  by 
amendment,  writes  that  into  the  law.  It 
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Is  that  simple.  Mr.  Chairman.  It  does  not 
change  anything  that  is  applicable  today, 
it  jU3t  emphasizes,  as  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  has  stated,  that  the  com- 
mittee wants  to  bend  over  backwaro  to 
give  these  people  the  assurances  they 
seek.  Therefore  we  write  It  Into  the  law 
bv  amendment. 

I  earnestly  urge,  Mr.  Chairman  and 
Membi^rs  of  the  House,  that  the  Anderson 
of  riinois  amendment  be  adopted  and 
that  the  Fraser  emendment  be  rejected, 

Mr.  RONCALIO.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  number  of  words, 
and  I  rise  in  support  of  the  Fraser 
amendment. 

Mr,  Chairman,  I  rise  rather  regretfully 
because  I  had  hoped  that  my  interceding 
behind  the  .scenes  would  have  resulted  in 
resolving  the  difference,  such  as  it  is,  be- 
tween the  amendment  that  has  been  of- 
fered by  the  gentleman  from  Illinois 
(Mr,  Anderson),  and  the  amendment 
which  I  happen  to  be  a  cosponsor  of  and 
which  I  share  with  the  gentleman  from 
Minnesota  'Mr.  Eraser). 

I  am  doing  this  because  I  feel  that  the 
Joint  Committee  on  Atomic  Energy,  on 
which  I  have  had  the  honor  to  serve  for 
nearly  5  years,  must  continue  to  have 
liaison  and  communication  with  all  the 
people  in  this  Nation,  millions  of  whom 
are  experiencing  a  growing  concern  re- 
garding the  safety  of  nuclear  power  ven- 
eration and  of  seeing  us  continue  down 
the  road  to  a  plutonium  economy, 

I  feel  that  the  need  is  profound  for 
communication,  more  than  ever  before. 
All  too  often  over  the  years  many  have 
come  to  JCAE  meetings  wanted  nothmg 
more  than  assurance  that  'safety  was  get- 
ting top  treatment.  Often  tiiey  were  met 
with  rather  peremptory  or  rude  treat- 
ment mferring  they  did  not  have  intelli- 
gence or  expertise,  or  enough  faith  in 
experts  in  this  matter  and  were  turned 
away,  I  think  thLs  is  the  rea.son  people 
have  turned  to  the  moratoriums  in  order 
to  have  a  response, 

I  will  ask  the  Speaker  when  we  are  in 
the  House  for  permission  to  add  to  my 
remarks  a  preparation  by  ERDA  which  is 
a  direct  answer  to  lour  questions  regard- 
ing the  so-called  Fraser-Roncallo 
amendments; 

What  construction  permits  or  initial 
permits  are  required  and  what  Ls  their 
timetable?  Would  the  Fraser-Roncallo 
amendments  set  these  back,  and  Lf  so. 
how^ 

I  want  to  have  these  inserted  in  the 
Record.  Mr,  Chairman,  to  show  that  oven 
the  Nuclear  Regulatory  CommL>.';ion  is 
reluctant  to  recognize  new  requirements 
of  safety  before  committing  billions  of 
dollars  in  construction  that  goes  into  a 
nuclear  plant. 

I  do  not  oppose  going  the  nuclear 
route,  I  am  in  agreement  with  a  ma,iority 
of  the  JCAE  on  this  matter,  but  I  do 
oppose  proceeding  on  any  particular  con- 
struction job  where  a  fuiding  has  not 
been  made  tliat  the  route  is  safe  before 
we  embark  upon  it.  Until  we  can  do  that. 
I  do  not  think  we  are  resting  fears  of  the 
American  people  When  we  do  that,  at 
least  we  prove  to  the  rest  of  .America 
that  we  recognize  the  need  for  unceasing 
and  diligent  safety  procedure  reforms. 


Let  me  say  again,  I  am  not  antinuclear. 
I  have  just  this  week  appeared  on  tele- 
vision with  Barry  Commoner,  defending 
nuclear  power  generation  from  his  artic- 
ulate attacks. 

I  believe  we  must  continue  with  some 
nuclear  power,  with  some  fossil  fuel 
rower  generation,  with  all  sources  simul- 
taneously. This  is  the  ultimate  answer. 
But  I  believe  we  should  stick  with  the 
Fraser  amendment  and  Insist  we  pres- 
sure ERDA  and  NRC  to  the  fullest  possi- 
ble devotion  to  safetj'.  We  are  not  going 
to  get  this  from  an  agency  whose  leaders 
are  old  AEC  hands,  and  one  that  has  a 
new  leader  every  6  months. 

How  long  does  it  take  a  new  man  at 
NRC  to  learn  the  job? 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr,  RONCALIO,  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Hlinois.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

The  genfeman  has  suggested  that 
there  is  turnover  occasionally  on  the 
NRC  and  that,  therefore,  we  should  adopt 
this  amendment  to  take  care  of  that 
factor.  I  would  remind  the  gentleman 
that  the  present  chairman  was  General 
Counsel  of  the  predecessor  agency,  the 
Atomic  Energj"  Commission,  for  a  num- 
ber of  years  and  a  commissioner  before 
he  was  elevated  to  the  chairmanship 
when  the  chairman  left,  so  I  think  there 
is  some  continuity  in  the  work  on  the 
NRC, 

Mr  RONCALIO,  I  appreciate  that  he 
is  trained  as  a  lawyer  In  summar\-.  I 
hope  we  can  find  a  new  rapport  between 
the  i^eople  and  Congressmen  on  the  Joir.t 
Committee,  I  think  the  Fraser  amend - 
nent  fills  this  need. 

Mr  Chairman,  the  assertion  has  been 
mi'de  that  it  is  impos.=ible  for  the  NRC 
to  nake  a  •'definitive  findings  of  safety  " 
unti:  the  CRBR  has  been  built  and  can 
be  inspected.  ThL";  assertion  is  ba.sed  on 
a  major  mLsunderstanding  of  the  pro- 
posed amendment. 

First,  the  amendment  obviously  does 
not  require  the  impossible.  It  does  not 
require  that  the  CRBR  plant  be  in.'jpert^d 
and  then  built.  Rather,  what  the  amend- 
ment does  is  to  reinstate — lor  the  CRBR 
only— the  criteria  for  issuing  a  con.=trji  - 
tion  permit  approved  by  the  US  Court 
of  Ap[>eals  in  Power  Reactor  Develop- 
ment Corp.  V.  Electrical  Union,  280  P.  2d 
64.5  (19  I,  Under  the  amendment  the 
con.-- true  tion  permiit  Iv  the  CRBR  would 
not  be  is.'^ued  until  the  CRBR  promoters 
provide  the  NRC  with  all  the  technical 
and  design  iiifonnation  r:eeded  to  com- 
plete the  permit  application  and  the 
safety  analysis  of  the  plant,  and  the  NRC 
d(>temiines  that  tliere  are  no  unresolved 
safety  questions  associated  with  the 
safety  of  the  plant  design. 

The  amendmer.t  seeks  to  avoid  the 
liossibillty  that  CRBR  construction  will 
be  permitted  to  begin  while  there  are 
still  unresolved  safety  questions  Current 
NRC  regulations  allow  this  to  happen  in 
some  cases  where  the  permit  applicant 
claims  that  it  has  a  research  and  devel- 
opment program  that  will  solve  the  safe- 
ty problem.  One  of  our  concerns  here  is 
that  this  approach  might  be  used  for  the 


CRBR.  where  it  would  create  unaccept- 
able risks.  Consider  tlie  consequences  if 
this  approach  is  used  for  the  CRBR  and 
it  tvuTis  out  some  time  later  that  the 
safety  problems  cannot  be  resolved  sat- 
isfactorily. 

If  the  NRC  holds  its  ground  and  re- 
fuses to  let  the  plant  begin  operating, 
billions  of  dollars  that  could  have  been 
spent  developing  other  energy  t.echnol- 
o:iies  v.ould  have  been  wasted.  We  may 
find  ourselves  then  without  an  available 
alternative,  and  that  would  create  a  real 
energy  crisLs,  On  the  other  hand,  the 
NRC  might  conceivably  buckle  under  in- 
tense pressure  to  license  tlie  CRBR  in 
spite  of  the  safety  defects.  This,  of  course, 
would  subject  the  people  of  Tennessee 
and  North  Carolina  to  completely  unac- 
ceptable risks,  would  defeat  the  purpose 
of  the  LMFBR  program  and  would  set 
the  stage  for  a  protracted  debate  over 
LMFBR  safety  which  could  make  today  s 
nuclear  safety  debate  look  pale  by  com- 
parison. 

Finally,  it  should  be  observed  that  this 
amendment  would  still  leave  an  impor- 
tant job  to  be  done  at  the  operating  li- 
rer.se  stage.  At  that  point  the  NRC  would 
have  to  determine  that  the  CRBR  had 
been  properly  constructed  according  to 
the  approved  design. 

Mr  Chairman,  I  include  the  following 
material  for  the  further  information  of 
the  Members: 

Please  provide  answers  *x  the  following 
questions,  as  they  may  pertain  to  the  im- 
pUc&tlons  of  the  Praser -Roncallo  Amend- 
ment ; 

1.  What  construction  permits  or  Initial  per- 
mits are  required  and  wliat  Is  their  time- 
table? 

2.  Is  there  a  basic  construction  permit  is- 
sued oefore  a^tua".  on?ite  p'lant  construction 
of  the  reactor  Itself  begins  and  If  so,  when 
would  such  a  permit  be  Issued? 

3  Can  proctu-ement  and  site  studies  and 
construction  plans,  etc.,  be  done  before  Is- 
suance of  this  basic  construction  permit,  and 
If  not,  what  permits  are  necessary  for  theee 
activities?  Would  these  actlrttles  be  affected 
by  the  Praser-Roncallo  Amendment  and,  if 
so,  how? 

4,  Which  of  the  construction  or  Initial  per- 
mits listed  in  the  answer  to  question  ri 
would  be  affected  by  the  Praaer-Boncallo 
Amendment?  Wliat  would  be  the  efiects  on 
each  permit  and  the  work  schedule? 

IMPACT    OF    THE    FHASER-RONC,^L10    AMENDMENT 
1  ACCORDING  TO  THE   NEC  I 

1.  The  licen.sef  and  permits  required  for 
CRBRP  are  as  follows' 

License,  date  expected,  and  provisions 

Limited  work  authorization  (LWA)  Nov, 
1976,  allows  grading  and  site  clearing  to 
proceed. 

Construction  Permit  (CP).  July  19T7.  al- 
lows construction  of  CRBRP  to  commence 

Operating  License  'OLi,  April  1983,  allow? 
plant  operation 

2  Two  separate  permits  are  required  prior 
to  construction  of  the  CRBRP  facUlty.  One 
is  a  Limited  Work  AuthorL^atlon  iLWA)  and 
the  other  is  a  Construction  Permit  (CP) .  The 
schedules  for  these  permits  aire  shown  above 

To  obtain  the  LWA  requL'es  the  conduct 
of  extensive  studies  of  the  potential  environ- 
mental Impa^-t  of  building  CRBRP.  Any 
potential  Impact  of  plant  construction  or 
operation  on  the  environment  has  been  eval- 
uated and  was  reported  to  NRC  In  1975  In 
the  CRBRP  Environmental  Report  'ERi  and 
Preliminary  Safety  Analysis  Repon  iPSAR> 
Prior  to  start  of  site  clearing.  N'RC  also  re- 
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quires  a  review  of  the  propostd  plant  de- 
sign and  the  asroclated  design  ^^Iterla.  NRC 
also  will  allow  the  public  tO:  express  its 
views  on  the  proposed  CRBRP  Ifcoustructlon 
prior  to  Issuing  an  LWA  or  any  Ather  license 
or  permit.  % 

Prior  to  the  initiation  of  actual  plant  con- 
struction (pouring  concrete,  etc.) 'a  CP  must 
be  obtained  from  NRC.  Obtaining  a  CP  re- 
quires extensive  NRC  review  of  CRBRPs  de- 
tailed system  and  component  Resigns  to 
assure  plant  safety. 

3.  Plant  design,  long  lead  procui^ment.  site 
studies,  etc.,  may  proceed  while  I«IC  Is  con- 
sidering an  application  for  a  Uceij^se  or  per- 
mit. While  the  proposed  amendrient  would 
not  directly  prohibit  these  activities,  they 
would  undoubtedly  be  Impacted  by  the  over- 
all project  rescheduling  required  by  the 
amendment.  This  rescheduling  la  explained 
further  In  the  next  answer. 

4.  If  the  proposed  amendment  were  passed, 
the  CRBRP  Construction  Permit  (CP)  would 
be  delayed  until  NRC  could  make  a  deter- 
mination of  overall  plant  safety  similar  to 
that  which  is  made  in  support  of  an  Operat- 
ing License  (OL).  The  schedule  delay  would 
be  at  least  four  years  due  to  the  necessity  to 
complete  detailed  plant  design  prior  to  ob- 
taming  a  construction  permit.  The  cost  Im- 
pact would  be  significant  (on  the  order  of 
hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars)  due  to  esca- 
lation. Increased  overhead,  rescheduling  or 
equipment  orders,  etc.  Furthermore,  It  is  un- 
certain If  CRBRP  or  any  other  plant  could 
ever  be  licensed  in  this  manner  since  data 
on  as-bullt  components,  systems  and  struc- 
tures are  required  by  NRC  to  make  the  de- 
termination that  a  plant  will  operate  safely. 
Lacking  a  Construction  Permit,  CRBRP 
would  be  unable  to  construct  the  plant  and 
assemble  the  components  and  systems  to  pro- 
vide this  data. 

To  me  the  above  reaction  to  the  Praser- 
Roncalio  amendment  by  NRC  Is  all  the 
more  reason  the  amendment  should  be 
adopted. 

Mr.  DELLUMS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
10  strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  support  of  the 
Fraser  amendment.  It  makes  an  effort  to 
guarantee  the  safety  of  these  nuclear 
powerplants.  I  would  like  to  advance 
several  thoughts  for  the  Members'  con- 
sideration with  respect  to  some  of  the 
potential  dangers  that  are  Inherent  In 
hasty  construction  and  hasty  utilization 
of  nuclear  powerplants,  whether  they  are 
l&si  breeder  reactors  or  not. 

No.  1,  the  potential  danger  of  a  coolant 
system  accident  is  extraordinary.  In  the 
event  of  a  coolant  system  accident,  dan- 
gerous radioactive  particles  can  be  emit- 
ted Into  the  atmosphere  covering  thou- 
sands of  square  miles  causing  immediate 
death  to  people  In  the  general  area,  death 
over  a  long  period  of  time,  serious  ill- 
ness for  people  extraordinary  miles  away. 

No.  2,  potential  dangers:  We  in  this 
country  have  not  come  up  with  a  pro- 
posal that  will  guarantee  the  safe  stor- 
age of  dangerous  radioactive  particles 
with  a  half-life  of  tens  of  thousands  of 
years.  Can  we  guarantee  that  we  can 
store  these  radioactive  particles  that  will 
not  endanger  our  children,  our  children's 
children,  or  their  children's  children?  We 
cannot  at  this  moment. 

No  3  i.s  the  political  question:  We  live 
In  a  world  where  we  understand  the 
nuclear  power  Is  awesome  and  potentially 
dangerous  to  hiomanklnd. 

I  would  hope  that  most  of  us  are 
committed  to  a  concept  of  nonprollfera- 


tion  of  nuclear  power.  With  the  produc- 
tion of  Plutonium,  with  the  use  of 
Plutonium  we  accelerate  the  potential 
for  nuclear  proliferation  at  a  time  when 
we  should  be  disarming  and  defusing  the 
world.  We  are  talking  about  the  shipping 
of  Plutonium  in  high  quantities  with  all 
of  its  potential  dangers. 

Another  potential  problem  is  this: 
The  experiments  that  have  been  made 
where  we  have  projected  the  notion  of 
safety  to  the  American  people  have  two 
basic  flaws : 

First,  the  experiments  on  nuclear 
plants  have  been  conducted  on  a  very, 
very  small  scale  basis  and  scientists  have 
indicated  to  me  that  we  cannot,  based 
upon  experiments  at  that  small  a  scale, 
anticipate  all  of  the  potential  dangers 
inherent  In  the  utilization  of  nuclear 
power. 

Second,  the  overwhelming  majority  of 
tests  that  have  been  rendered  have  been 
computer  runs  and  computer  scientists 
have  pointed  out  that  we  cannot  pro- 
gram a  computer  to  anticipate  all  the 
potential  danger  that  could  emanate 
from  nuclear  powerplants  endangering 
the  lives  of  tens  of  thousands  of  human 
beings. 

For  all  of  these  reasons,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, it  is  important  that  we  the  repre- 
sentatives of  the  people  in  our  desire  to 
develop  an  alternative  source  of  energy 
be  able  to  guarantee  to  ourselves  and  to 
our  children  that  such  an  alternative  is 
efficient  but,  much  more  importantly, 
that  it  Ls  safe  to  humankind. 

We  now  know  that  the  combined  ex- 
plosive power  of  the  Soviet  Union  and 
the  United  States  equals  between  10  and 
12  tons  of  TNT  for  every  man,  woman, 
and  child  walking  on  the  face  of  the 
Earth. 

Nuclear  power  has  extraordinary  dan- 
gers. It  behooves  us  to  act  on  the  side  of 
safety  for  human  beings  We  have  time 
to  act  in  this  area.  We  do  not  have  to 
run  at  the  behest  of  the  special  interests 
into  nuclear  power  that  may  be  ulti- 
mately our  downfall. 

Mr.  EVANS  of  Colorado.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentlemnn  yield? 

Mr.  DELLUMS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Colorado. 

Mr.  EVANS  of  Colorado  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  thank  the  gentleman  for  yield- 
ing. 

The  gentleman  ha.s  quoted  scleiitists, 
I  believe,  who  said  It  is  Impossible  to 
anticipate  all  the  difUculties  that  can 
occur.  I  think  that  is  true.  That  being 
the  case,  how  in  the  world  can  anybody, 
prior  to  construction,  say  that  what  we 
build  will  be  safe? 

Mr  DELLUMS.  Using  small-scale  ex- 
periments we  cannot  anticipate  all  the 
accidents  when  we  build  full-scale  pow- 
erplants. We  cannot  do  it. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  California  has  expired. 

(On  request  of  Mr.  Anderson,  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Dellums  was 
allowed  to  proceed  for  2  additional 
minutes.) 

Mr.   DELLUMS.   Mr.   Chairman,   will 
the  gentleman  allow  me  to  complete  my 
answer  to  the  gentleman's  question? 
Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  Yes. 
Mr.   DELLUMS.   Because   we  cannot 


anticipate,  based  on  small-scale  models, 
all  the  dangers  we  would  encounter  with 
the  large  model,  perhaps  we  must  say 
to  our  scientists:  "Let  us  take  the  time 
to  develop  the  necessary  scientific  capa- 
bility to  prove  beyond  the  shadow  of 
a  doubt  that  there  will  not  be  dangers 
to  human  life." 

Second,  most  of  the  experiments  have 
been  accomplished  on  computers.  The 
gentleman  and  I  as  simple  human  beings 
who  are  not  computers  do  know  one  basic 
thing:  We  cannot  put  into  computers 
what  we  do  not  know.  We  only  get  out 
of  the  computer  what  we  put  into  It 
If  we  cannot  anticipate  all  the  potential 
problems  that  can  endanger  human  lives, 
this  certainly  is  even  more  re.oson  why 
we  should  guarantee  beyond  all  reason- 
able doubt  that  there  will  be  no  danger 
to  human  life. 

Mr.  ANDERSON  ol  Illinois.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, if  the  gentleman  will  yield,  refer- 
ence was  made  to  the  Fermi  reactor  at 
Detroit  and  in  a  case  reaching  the  U.S. 
Supreme  Court  involving  the  licensing 
of  that  reactor  in  Power  Reactor  De- 
velopment Company  against  Interna- 
tional Union  of  Electrical  Workers  the 
Court  had  this  to  say: 

The  Commission  was  Justified  in  deferring 
a  definitive  safety  finding  untU  operation 
is  actually  licensed. 

The  Commission  .  .  .  had  good  reason  to 
make  this  distinction  [between  the  con- 
struction permit  stage  where  a  definitive 
safety  finding  is  not  needed  and  the  oper- 
ating license  stage  where  such  a  finding  is 
needed].  For  nuclear  reactors  are  fast -de- 
veloping and  fast-changing  What  is  up  to 
date  now  may  not.  probably  will  not.  be 
as  acceptable  tomorrow.  Problems  which 
seem  Insuperable  now  may  be  solved  to- 
morrow, perhaps  in  the  very  process  of  con- 
struction Itself. 
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What  the  gentleman  is  trying  to  have 
this  House  do  is  to  have  the  Nuclear 
Regulatory  Commis.slon  certify  before 
construction  what  they  are  perfectly 
willing  to  certify  to  before  they  grant 
an  operating  license. 

Many  things  can  happen  between  the 
initial  construction  phase  and  Uie  flnai 
decision  on  the  operating  phase,  and  as 
the  Supreme  Court  made  clear  in  the 
case  just  referred  to.  there  is  a  very  valid 
difiference  to  be  made  between  coustruc- 
Uon  licensing  and  operaUng  licensing. 
Let  us  not  confuse  the  issue  by  adopting 
the  Fraser  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  een- 
tleman  from  California  has  again 
expired. 

(By  unanimous  consent,  Mr  Delht-ms 
was  allowed  to  proceed  for  1  additional 
minute.) 

Mr.  DELLUMS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would 
first  only  say  in  response  to  my  distln- 
gtiished  colleague  from  niinois  that  the 
gentleman  and  I  know  the  extreme  eco- 
nomic and  political  pressure  on  elected 
Representatives  in  this  country  to  sup- 
port construction  of  nuclear  powen^ants. 
All  I  am  suggesting  Is  that  once  they  are 
constructed  that  same  economic  power 
and  that  same  political  pressure  will  be 
applied  in  oreratlng  them  prior  to  the 
time  we  can  guarantee  safety. 

Mr.  FRASER  Mr  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 


Mr.  DELLUMS.  I  yield  to  my  colleague, 
the  gentleman  from  Minnesota. 

Mr.  FRASER.  Mr.  Chairman,  well,  it  is 
a  strange  circumstance  that  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois  would  defend  proce- 
dures that  allow  the  constiniction  of  a 
plant  near  Detroit.  The  gentleman  is  de- 
fending procedures  which  produced  a 
plant  which  went  sour  ai»d  it  took  8  years 
to  repair  and  then  the  whole  thing  shut 
down. 

When  our  Mr.  Pollard  was  with  the 
NRC  he  said  that  once  you  get  locked 
into  a  design  process,  it  is  very  difficult 
to  change  it. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  California  has  again 
expired. 

I  At  the  request  of  Mr.  Anderson  of 
IllinoLs  and  by  unanimous  consent,  Mr. 
Dellums  was  allowed  to  proceed  for  an 
additional  1  minute.) 

Mr.  FRASER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  further? 

Mr.  DELLUMS.  I  yield  to  the  genUe- 
man  from  Minnesota. 

Mr.  FRASER.  Mr.  Chairman,  Mr.  Pol- 
lard says : 

1  have  seen  firsthand  the  effects  of  eco- 
nomic pressures  to  accept  "as  built"  designs 
that  probably  would  not  have  been  accepted 
if  only  design  drawincs  rather  than  actual 
equipment  had  to  be  changed. 

All  we  really  want  is  what  is  in  the 
last  part  of  this  letter  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  read,  that  the  design  be 
adequate  to  give  a,ssurance  there  are  not 
going  to  be  any  health  and  safety  prob- 
lems. That  is  all  we  want;  but  under  tlie 
present  procedures,  we  are  permuted  to 
defer  tlic^e  refiuirements. 

Mr.  ANDEFiSON  of  Illinoi.s  Mr.  Chair- 
man, If  the  gentleman  will  yield  f  urtlier, 
the  Nuclear  Regulatory  Commission 
should  not  freeze  the  design  construction 
plans  at  the  construction  state.  There 
are  going  to  be  improvements.  Tliere  are 
going  to  be  important  advances  during 
the  7  or  8  years  tlie  plant  is  going  to  be 
under  construction.  The  limited  work 
authorization  will  be  issued  this  year: 
however,  the  plant  will  not  be  finished 
until  1983.  The  gentleman  is  saving  we 
should  make  the  final  defiiiiiive  guaran- 
tee of  health,  security,  and  all  the  rest 
at  a  time  we  are  still  doing  everytliing 
we  can  to  improve  the  safety  features  of 
this  demonstration  plant. 

Mr.  FRASER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  move  to 
strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  there  i.s  notliing  in  our 
amendment  that  freeze.';  design.  Amend- 
ments may  be  filed  from  time  to  time 
under  standard  oj^eratLng  procedures  so 
that  as  improvements  come  along  there 
is  nothing  to  prevent  them  from  being 
incorporated.  What  this  amendment 
would  prevent  is  the  start  of  coastruction 
under  a  design  that  Is  not  safe.  In  other 
words,  we  do  not  start  construction 
under  a  design  that  leaves  important 
safety  questions  unanswered.  If  a  design 
would  protect  the  protection  of  health 
and  safety  and  then  something  comes 
along  that  is  better,  there  Ls  nothing  to 
prevent  using  tliat  improvement. 

So  all  we  want  before  we  spend  $2 
billion  is  to  have  a  safe  de.<;i.£m  before  we 
start  the  construction  of  tlie  breeder 
reactor. 


Mrs.  FENWICK.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  jield? 

Mr.  FRASER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
woman from  New  Jersey. 

Mrs.  FENWICK.  Mr.  Chairman,  as  I 
understand  it,  provided  that  the  respon- 
sible agency  has  certified  the  design  ac- 
cording to  the  best  available  safety 
standards  of  the  day,  there  Ls  no  reason 
then  that  that  design  could  not  be 
changed  if  further  and  more  refined 
techniques  in  safety  were  devised. 

Mr,  FRASER.  Mr.  Chai:-man,  the  gen- 
tlewoman is  absolutely  correct. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Tex:is,  Mr.  Chairman. 
will  tlie  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FRASER  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Texas. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Texas.  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  will  say  to  the  distinguished  gentleman 
from  Minnesota,  and  I  appreciate  the 
gentleman's  sincerity  in  this  matter,  that 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  (Mr.  Anderson)  and  con- 
curred in  by  the  gentleman  from  Illinois 
I  Mr,  Price  I  provides  specifically  that 
the  Nucle.'-r  Regulator*'  Commission 
must  first  find  that  there  is  reasonable 
a.ssurance  that  the  plant  can  be  con- 
structed and  operated  at  the  proposed 
location  witliout  undue  risk  to  the  health 
and  safety  of  the  pubhc  and  that,  m  the 
opinion  of  the  Commission,  the  issuance 
of  a  construction  permit  will  not  be  in- 
imical to  ilic  common  defeiLse  and  se- 
curity, and  so  forth. 

Mr.  FRASER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  appre- 
ciate the  gentleman  reading  the  exact 
languare  That  is  why  I  asked  the  gen- 
tleman from  Illinois  if  the  gentleman's 
amendment  claanged  existing  law.  If  the 
gentleman  liad  said  "yes,  that  by  this 
new  language  we  mean  to  exclude  the 
deferral  of  important  design  questions," 
then  I  think  it  might  have  been  an  im- 
provement; but  the  gtntleman  said  no, 
it  confirms  existing;  laws  and  under  exist- 
ing law  certain  design  questions  may  be 
deterred,  if  the  applicant  claims  that 
under  an  applicable  research  program 
they  can  answer  the  questions  later. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Texas.  Mr.  Chairman, 
if  tlie  gentleman  will  yield  further,  I  will 
say  that  actually  it  does  both  things.  It 
emphasizes  the  applicability  of  the  pres- 
ent safety  regulations.  The  NRC  regula- 
tions provide  for  the  reasonable  findings 
both  as  to  construction  and  operation. 
The  present  law  does  not  do  that.  This 
amendment  would  change  the  present 
law  to  that  extent. 

Mr.  FRASER.  Let  us  pursue  this.  Is  the 
rentlcman  saying  that  if  we  adopt  the 
Anderson  amendment,  we  wiU  change 
existing  law? 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Texas.  We  will  change 
existing  statutory  law  by  implementing 
therein  the  NRC  regulations  that  are  In 
existei.ce  today. 

Mr.  FRASER  'What  the  gentleman  Is 
saying  is  that  we  are  simply  putting  into 
the  statute  the  present  regulations,  and 
they  permit  the  deferral  of  certain  de- 
sign questions. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Texas.  The  present 
regulations  do  not  permit  the  deferral  of 
anytliing  that  is  not  established  within 
reason — within  reason.  Ma\-  I  read  it 
again? 

Mr.  FRASER.  I  know  what  the  amend- 


ment says,  but  I  am  now  reading  from 
section  50.35.  title  X  of  the  Code  of  Fed- 
eral Regulations.  In  that  section  they 
specifically  provide  that  where  the  ap- 
plicant has  not  supplied  all  of  the  tech- 
nical information  required  to  complete 
the  apphcation  for  the  issuance  of  a  con- 
struction permit,  the  Commission  may, 
in  general,  issue  a  construction  permit  if. 
down  the  road,  the  apphcant  can  come 
up  with  an  answer.  But,  the  problem  is 
that  we  are  being  asked  to  put  $2  bll- 
Uon  into  this  pro.iect  The  basic  design 
questions  relating  to  health  and  safety 
ought  to  be  settled  before  we  put  that 
S2  billion  into  it, 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Texas.  I  understand 
what  the  gentleman  is  seeking,  like  the 
computer  problem  mentioned  before  by 
the  gentleman  from  California.  This 
amendment  specifically  provides  and  en- 
acts into  iP.'.v  that  the  Nuclear  Regula- 
tor\'  Commission  must  first  find  that 
there  is  reasonable  assurance  that  the 
plant  can  be  constructed  and  operated 
safely. 

Mr.  LE\TrAS  Mr.  Chairman.  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  would  like  to  address 
two  questions  to  the  author  of  the  prin- 
cipal amendment,  the  gentleman  from 
Minnesota.  Doe.'^  hi-;  amendment,  if 
adopted,  eliminate  the  requirement  of 
the  preoperating  license  for  safety  deter- 
mination? 

Mr.  FRASER.  No.  If  our  amendment  Is 
adopted,  there  would  still  have  to  be  a 
further  permit  and  licerise  obtained  be- 
fore beginning  actual  operation  of  the 
plant. 

Mr.  LE\TrAS.  And  the  amendment 
the  gentleman  offers  would,  in  effect,  re- 
quire a  preconstruction  approval  of 
safety  of  the  design  before  the  plant 
construction  Ls  begun  and  after  the  de- 
sign ha5  been  completed?  Is  that  the 
thrust  of  the  amendment? 

Mr.  FRASER.  The  gentleman  is 
correct. 

Mr.  LE\TTAS.  Some  of  the  opponents 
of  this  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Minnesota  have  said  that  the 
amendment  would  severely  compromise 
the  present  hcensing  process  and  the 
protection  afforded  the  public  by  it.  and 
would  significantly  and  dangerously  re- 
duce the  licensing  process  available  to 
the  NRC  in  their  consideration  of  the 
Clinch  River  breeder  application. 

I  would  like  to  ask  the  gentleman  from 
Minnesota  if  he  could  tell  me.  if  he 
knows,  in  what  ways  it  would  com- 
promise the  hcensing  process  as  it  l-:  now 
provided. 

Mr.  FRASER.  In  my  judgment,  It 
would  not  compromise  the  licensing 
process.  It  would  strengthen  it  by.  in 
effect  saying,  "You  have  got  to  have  a 
complete  design  that  deals  with  the 
fundamental  safety  and  health  issues 
before  you  start  investing  the  taxpayers' 
money." 

Mr.  LE\TrAS.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  that  explanation  because,  as  one  who 
is  a  proponent  and  advocate  of  the  con- 
tinued research  and  development  of  nu- 
clear energy  as  a  power  alternative  at 
least  until  we  can  get  other  means,  such 
as  solar,  of  power  generation  available. 
It  seems  to  me  that  we  would  reinforce 
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the  public  confidence  In  the  tiuclear  pro- 
gram by  having  such  an  amendment  as 
that  offered  by  the  gentlemafi  from  Min- 
nesota. It  would  reassure  the  public  that 
we  are  not  going  for\vard  with  a  liazard- 
0U5  and  unsafe  project  thaferwlll  cost  the 
taxpayers  $2  billion.  I  thlrfk  it  will  en- 
hance rather  than  retard  our  continued 
nuclefir  energy  research  spid  develop- 
ment program.  It  is  not  tooemuch  to  ask 
before  we  spend  $2  billion:  to  ascertain 
that  the  design  Is  certified  as  being  safe. 
I  commend  the  gentlemafi  for  ofTerinif 
his  amendment,  and  I  would  urge  that 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  be  rejected  and  the  amend- 
ment ofiered  by  the  genfleman  from 
Minnesota  be  apnrnved.      \ 

Mr.  RONCALIO.  Mr.  Chairman,  wUl 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  LEVITAS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Wyoming. 

Mr  RONCALIO.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  want 
to  commend  my  colleague  from  Atlanta, 
Ga  .  for  the  excellent  observations  he 
has  made.  I  think,  in  making  safety 
the  requirement,  we  have  a  show  of  con- 
fidence in  the  concern  of  the  public  of 
this  Nation. 

I  do  not  think  it  is  going  to  make  a  dif- 
ference in  6  months  or  1  year. 

Mr.  LEVITAS.  There  are  many  people 
on  this  committee  who  are  very  knowl- 
edgeable about  nuclear  energy  and  are 
assured  in  their  own  minds  of  its  safety. 
But  I  can  tell  the  Members  that  there  are 
miUioris  of  Americans  who  are  not  so  sure 
about  it  and  who  have  reservations,  and 
I  think  those  re.scrvatlons  would  be  some- 
what  dispelled  if  the  amendment  offered 
by  the  gentleman  from  Minnesota  ( Mr. 
Phaser  )  were  adopted 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Texas  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  LEVITAS  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  iMr.  Yoitng)  . 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Texas.  I  thank  the 
gentleman  for  yielding. 

The  amendment  ofiered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  lUinoLs  (Mr.  Andersons,  sup- 
ported by  the  gentleman  from  Illinois 
(Mr.  Price*  .  says  that  the  Nuclear  Regu- 
latory Commission  must  first  find  that 
there  is  reasonable  assurance  that  the 
plant  can  be  constructed  and  operated. 
And,  in  addition  to  that,  there  must  be, 
as  the  gentleman  said,  another  license 
issued  before  the  operation  is  permitted. 
Mr  LEVITAS.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  that  explanation. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  was  somewhat  con- 
fused by  the  initial  explanation  of  the 
amendment  by  the  gentleman  from  Illi- 
nois, in  answer  to  the  question  put  to 
him  by  the  gentleman  from  Minnesota. 
As  I  understood  the  response,  the  sub- 
stantive law  was  not  being  changed,  it 
was  being  spelled  out  with  more  clarity. 
If  there  Is  the  sub.stantive  change  its  sug- 
gested by  the  gftitieniau  from  Texas  that 
would  a.ssure  design  safety  prior  to  con- 
struction, then  I  do  not  believe  there 
would  be  that  much  difference  between 
tiie  two. 

Mr  ANDERSON  of  Illinois  Mr  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield'' 

Mr.  LEVITAS.  I  yield  to  the  gei.Lleinan 
from  Ilh!U)is  tMr^  A.nhek.soN' 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  I  tlmnk 
the  gentleman  fnr  yielding 


Of  course,  as  the  gentiunian  from 
Texas  'Mr.  Young)  pointed  out.  what  it 
does  !.■?  put  into  statutory  form  what  are 
in  fact  existing  regulations  issued  under 
the  rulemaking  authority  of  NRC. 

Let  me  say  one  thing.  I  respect  the 
gentleman  very  much  in  his  desire  to 
assure  the  American  people  that  in  the 
licensing  process  we  guarantee  to  them 
the  maximum  amount  of  safety. 

The  problem  with  the  Fraser  amend- 
ment, and  the  reason  why  I  offered  the 
amendment  to  It  that  I  did.  Is  that  what 
the  Fraser  amendment  seeks  to  do  is  to 
make  a  decision  on  that  very  critical 
question  of  safety  on  the  basis  of  plans 
only.  We  cannot  do  that.  We  have  to 
have  the  hardware  installed.  It  is  only 
after  the  plans  have  become  Imple- 
mented and  the  hardware  in  place  thr.t 
the  NRC  can  make  the  final  determina- 
tion before  the  license  to  operate  is 
issued. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  Is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  nilnois  <Mr.  Anderson)  to  the 
amendment  offered  bv  the  gentleman 
from  Minnesota  <  Mr.  Fraser*  . 

The  question  was  taken;  and  on  a  di- 
vision 'demanded  by  Mr.  Anderson  of 
Illinois*  there  were — ayes  44,  noes  30. 

Mr  FRASER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  de- 
mand a  recorded  vote,  and,  pending  that. 
I  make  the  point  of  order  that  a  quorum 
is  not  present. 

The  CHAIRMAN  The  Chair  will 
count.  One  hundred  and  one  Members 
are  present,  a  quorum. 

RECORDrO    VOTZ 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  pending  busi- 
ness is  the  demand  for  a  recorded  vote 
made  by  the  gentleman  from  Minnesota 
(Mr  Fraser)  . 

A  recorded  vote  was  ordered. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic  de- 
vice, and  there  were — ayes  238.  noes  140, 
not  voting  54,  as  follows: 

[RoU  No.  289] 
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Abrtnor 
Adams 
Alexander 
Anderson.  CI. 
Andrews.  N.C. 
.\ndrew8. 

N  Dak. 
Annunz'.o 
Archer 
ArmatronK 
Ash brook 
Bafalls 
Bauman 
Beard.  R.I. 
Beard.  Tena. 
Bennett 
BevUl 
Blester 
BogKS 
Bo  wen 
Breau.x 
Brecklnrldg* 
Brlnk'ey 
Brooks 
Broomfleld 
Brown.  Calif. 
Brown.  Ohio 
Broyhlll 
Burpener 
Burke.  Pla. 
Hurleson.  Te.\. 
Burllson,  Mo. 
Butler 
Byron 
Cederberg 
Cbappell 
Clancy 
Clausen, 

Don  H 
Cleveland 


Cochran 

Cohen 

Collins,  Tex 

Conable 

Corman 

Colter 

Crane 

Daniel.  Dan 

Daniel,  R.  W 

Danieison 

Davis 

de  la  Oarza 

Delaney 

Dent 

Derrick 

Derwinskt 

Devme 

Dickinson 

Downing,  Vb 

Duncan,  Teun. 

Edwards,  Ala.. 

Emery 

English 

Esrh 

Evans,  Ind. 

Evins,  Tenn 

Fary 

Findley 

Fisher 

Fithlan 

Flood 

Florlo 

Flowers 

Foley 

I-  nuntaln 

Frenzel 

Prey 

Puqua 

Gaydos 

Gibbons 


OInn 

Ooldwater 
Gonzalez 
Good]  lug 
Grassley 
Guver 
Hagedorn 
Hnev 
Hammer- 
schmidt 
Hanley 
Hannaiord 
Hansen 
Hariha 
Hefner 
Henderson 
Huks 
Uightower 
Hl.Hs 
Holland 
HUt 
Hortoo 
Howe 
Hibbard 
HuRhes 
Hungate 
Hutchinson 
Hyde 
Ichord 
Jarman 
Jefforda 
Jenrette 
Johnson,  Calif. 
Johnson,  Colo. 
Johnson,  Pa 
Jones,  Ala. 
Jones.  N  C. 
Jones.  Tenn. 
Kasten 
Kazan 


Kelly 

Kemp 

Ke'i-hum 

Kindness 

Krueger 

Lagomarslno 

I.atta 

Legpet! 

Lent 

Uoyd,  Calir. 

L  oyd,  Tenn. 

Long,  La. 

Lott 

LiijBn 

Lundlne 

M-r-o' lister 

McDonald 

M   i-  .en 

McFall 

McKay 

Madigan 

Mabon 

M.:n.l 

Maihls 

Michel 

M.;;er.  Ohio 

Molioban 

Montgomery 

Moore 

Moorhead, 

Calif. 
Moorhead.  Pa. 
Morgan 
Murphy,  ni. 
Murtha 
Myers,  Ind. 
Myers.  Pa. 
Natrher 

O'Brien 
Passman 
Patten,  N  J. 


Paul 

Pepper 

Perkins 

Pickle 

Pike 

Poage 

PressI  er 

Pre\er 

Price 

Pr'(ch:;rd 

Qule 

Q.I. Hen 

HandBll 

Rhodes 

R.senhoover 

RcibertB 

Robinson 

Roe 

Rogera 

Rooney 

Rousselot 

ftiij'pe 

St  Germain 

Santtnl 

Sarasin 

Satterfleld 

S  heuer 

Schneebell 

Schulze 

Sebeiius 

Sharp 

Shipley 

Shriver 

Shuster 

S.kes 

Slsk 

Slack 

Smith,  Iowa 

Smith,  Nebr. 

Snyder 

Spell  man 
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Spence 

Stapgers 

Steed 

Steeiman 

8tei-:er.  Wis. 

Stephens 

Stratton 

Stuckey 

Suiltvan 

Symington 

Symms 

Talcott 

Tayior,  Mo. 

Taylor,  N.C. 

Teaj:ue 

Thone 

Traxler 

Treen 

t'^.'m.^n 

Vander  Jagt 

Vlgorlto 

\Vat;souner 

Walsh 

Wampler 

White 

Whitehurst 

Whitten 

Wiggins 

Wilson.  Bob 

WUaon.  C.  H. 

WUson.  Tex. 

Winn 

Wirth 

Wright 

Wydler 

■V  atron 

Young.  Fla. 

Young.  Tex. 

Zablockl 

Zeferetti 


Abzug 
Alien 
Ambro 
Anderson. 

Calif. 
Ashley 
Asp  in 
Badlllo 
Baldus 
Baucus 
Bedell 
Bergiand 
Btaggl 
Bingham 
Bianchard 
Bloutn 
Boland 
Brademas 
Brodhead 
Burke.  Calif 
Burke.  Masei. 
Burton,  John 
Burton.  Phillip  Krebs 
Carney  LaFalce 


Fori,  Teun.  Neal 

Porsythe  Nedzi 

Fraser  Nix 

Oilman  Nolan 

Oree;.  Nowak 

Hall  Oberstar 

Hamilton  Obey 

Harklii  O'Hara 

Harrington  O'Neill 

Harris  Oitinger 

Hawkins  Patterson, 
Hayes.  Ind.  Calif. 

Hechler,  W.  Va.  Pattlson,  N.T. 

Heckler,  Mass.  Hansel 


Heinz 

Helstoakl 

Hoitzman 

Jacobs 

Jordan 

Kastenmeler 

Keys 

Koch 


Carr 

Chlsholm 

Clay 

Conlan 

Conta 

Conyers 

Cornell 

Coughim 

D  Amours 

Dellums 

DigRs 

Dingell 

Dodd 

Downey,  N.Y. 

Drinan 

Early 

Eckhardt 

Edgar 

Edwards.  Calif. 

Eilberg 

Evans,  Colo 

Fascell 

Fen  wick 

Pish 


Lehman 

Levltas 

Long.  Md. 

McCloekey 

McDade 

McHugh 

McKinney 

Magulre 

MazzoU 

Meeds 

Me. Cher 

Metcalfe 

Meyner 

Mezvlnsky 

Mikva 

Miller,  Calif 

Mmeta 

Mlnish 

Mink 

Mitchell,  Md. 

Mltche)!,  N.Y. 

Moakley 

.Moffett 

Mottl 


Rees 

Regula 

Reuss 

Riclimond 

Rlegle 

Rlnaldo 

Rodino 

Roncalio 

Rosenthal 

Roush 

Koybal 

Russo 

Ryan 

Sarbanes 

Schroeder 

Selberllng 

Simon 

Skubltz 

Solarz 

Stanron, 

J.  WUllam 
Stark 
Stokes 
Studds 
Van  Deerlln 
V.in^er  Veen 
Waxman 
Weaver 
Whalen 
Wolff 
Wylie 
Yates 
Young,  0«. 
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Addabbo 

AuColn 

Bell 

Boiling 
Bonker 
Brown.  Mich. 
Buchanan 
Carter 

Clawson.  Del 
Collins,  111. 
Daniels,  NJ. 
Duncan,  Or  eg 


du  Pont 

Erienborn 

Eahleman 

Flynt 

Port.  Mich 

Oiaimo 

Gradison 

Gude 

Hays,  Ohio 

Hi'bert 

Hiiishaw 

Howard 


Jones.  Otla 

Kartb 

LHadnim 

LI  I  ion 

McClory 

McCormack 

Macdonald 

Madder. 

Ma.-t  •  r 

Ma'suna^a 

Mllford 

MUls 
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Moiher 

Rose 

Thornton 

Moss 

Ros'enkowskl 

Tsongas 

Murphy,  NY. 

Runnels 

Odall 

Nichols 

ir:tii\-  on. 

Vsnlk 

Pettis 

James  V. 

Young,  Alaska 

Peyser 

S-elger,  Ariz. 

Rallsback 

Thompson 

The  Clerk  announced  the  following 
pairs: 

On  this  vote : 

Mr.  Hebert  for,  with  Mr.  Addabbo  against. 

Mr.  MUford  for,  with  Mr.  Thompson 
against. 

Mr.  Rose  for,  with  Mr.  AuColn  against. 

Mr.  Runnels  for,   with  Mr.   Udall   against. 

Mr.  Nichols  for,  with  Mr  Domlnlck  V.  Dan- 
iels agaln.st. 

Mr.  McCormack  for,  with  Mr.  Litton 
against. 

Mr.  Rostenkowskl  for,  with  Mr.  Howard 
against. 

Me.ssrs.  BIAGGI.  McDADE,  and 
KREBS  changed  their  votes  from  "aye" 
to'  no." 

Mr.  BURKE  of  Florida  changed  his 
vote  from  "no"  to  "aye." 

So  the  amendment  to  the  amendment 
was  agreed  to. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

The  CHAIRMAN,  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man Irom  Minnesota  '  Mr.  Fraser  ) .  as 
amended. 

The  amendment,  as  amended,  was 
agreed  to 

Mr.  HUGHES  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  wonder  if  I  can  get 
the  attention  of  tlie  chairman  of  the 
Joint  Committee  on  Atomic  Encrgj-,  the 
gentleman  from  IllinoLs   'Mr.  Price'. 

I  am  interested  in  ascertaining  whether 
there  ls  anything  in  title  IT  of  the  bill 
that  would  auUiorize  any  funding  for 
offshore  nuclear  fiicUities. 

Mr.  PRICE.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the  gen- 
tleman will  yieki,  I  would  say  to  the  gen- 
tleman that  tliere  are  no  funds  in  the 
ERDA  fiscal  year  1977  budget  that  would 
provide  directly  for  ofT.shore  nuclear  fa- 
cilities or  any  other  reactor  or  utility 
plant  or  demonstration  project. 

The  gentleman  will  notice  I  empha- 
size the  word  "direct  '  solely  because 
there  could  be  some  indirect  benefit  that 
could  develop  iron;  general  research;  but 
as  far  as  funds  directly  for  this  purpose, 
no. 

Mr.  HUGHES  Can  the  gentleman  tell 
me  whether  in  tlie  budget  submitted  by 
ERDA  there  v.'ere  any  indirect  funds  that 
related  to  the  development  of  offshore 
nuclear  facilities? 

Mr.  PRICE.  I  think  that  could  bo  more 
projierly  answered  by  the  gentleman 
from  the  other  committee,  although  I  do 
not  recall  any  ."^uch  fundt^ 

Mr.  HUGn^S  Would  the  chairman  be 
able  to  tell  me,  if  in  fact  there  were  such 
a  request,  would  they  ha\e  to  come  to 
the  gentleman's  committee  with  that  re- 
quest" 

Mr.  PRICE.  If  It  were  strictly  nuclear. 
it  would  have  to  come  to  our  committee. 

Mr.  HUGHES  And  as  far  as  tlie  gen- 
telman  kjiow.s  t.hey  have  not  come  to  your 
committee  for  that  funding? 

Mr.  PRICE  They  have  not. 

Mr.  HUGHES  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  that  information 

The  CHAIRMAN.  There  being  no  fur- 
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ther  amendments  to  title  II,  the  Clerk 

will  read. 

Tlie  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

TIIXE  III— FOR  EN^HRONMENTAL  RE- 
SEARCH AND  SAFETY.  BASIC  ENE31GY 
SCIENCES.  PROGHAM  SUPPORT.  ANTD 
RELATED  PROGRAMS 

OPERATING    EXPENSES 

Sec.  301.  For  "Operating  expenses",  for  the 
following  progr.ams.  a  sum  of  dollars  equal 
to  the  total  of  the  ^Growing  amountF: 

( 1 )  Biomedical  and  environmental  re- 
sear'^h,  S204,306.CKK),  of  which  51.000,000  shali 
be  made  available  to  the  Water  Resources 
Council  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  section 
13  of  the  Federal  Nonnuclear  Energy  Re- 
search and  Development  Act  of  1974  (42 
U.S.C.  5a  12). 

(2)  Operational  safety.  $.5,917,000. 

(3)  Environmental      control      technology-, 

$22,877,000. 

'4)  Ba.:ic  energy  sciences  for  the  follow- 
ing: 

(A)  Material  sciences,  $62,200,000. 

(B)  Molecular,  mathematical,  and  geo- 
sclences,  557.700.000. 

(5)  Program  .support,  $289,370,000:  Pro- 
vided, That  $1,250,000  Is  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  pursuant  to  this  subparagraph 
(5)  to  reimburse  the  National  Bureau  of 
Standards  for  costs  incurred  in  carrying  o\iX 
the  provisions  of  section  14  of  the  Federal 
Nonnuclear  Energj-  Research  and  Develop- 
ment Act  of  1974   f42  U.S.C.  5913). 

(6)  To  carry  out  the  provi.slon.-  of  section 
11  of  the  Federal  Nonnuclear  Lnergy  Re- 
search nnd  Development  Act  of  1974  (42 
U.S.C.  5910) .  $500,000  for  the  Council  on  En- 
vironmental Quality. 

PLANT    AND    CAPITAI,    EQinPSiENT 

.Sec.  302.  For  "Plant  and  capital  equip- 
ment", including  construction,  acquisition, 
or  modification  of  facilities.  Including  land 
acquisition;  and  acquisition  and  fabrication 
of  caplt,al  equipment  not  related  to  construc- 
tion, a  sum  of  dollars  equal  to  the  total  of 
the  following  amounts: 

(1)  Biomedical  and  Environmental  Re- 
search : 

Project  77-6-a,  modifications  and  additions 
to  biomedical  and  environmental  research 
faclUtles,  various  locations,  $4,200,000. 

12)  Program  Support: 

Project  77-16-a.  laboratory  support  com- 
plex, Los  Alamos  Scientific  Laboratory,  New 
Mexico,  $6,000,000. 

(3  J  Capital  Equipment,  not  related  to  con- 
struction: 

(A)  Biomedical  and  environmental  re- 
search, $11,918,000. 

(B)  Operational  safety,  $1,100,000. 

(C)  Environmental  control  technology, 
$960,000. 

iD)  Basic  energy  sciences  for  the  fol- 
lowing: 

(I)  Material  sciences.  $5,500,000. 

(II)  Molecular,  mathematical,  and  geo- 
sclences,  $3,600,000. 

( E )  Program  support,  $5,100,000. 

LIMrrATIONS 

Sec.  303.  The  Admlnstratlon  is  authorized 
to  start  any  project  set  forth  in  title  III,  sub- 
section 302  (1)  and  (2)  only  If  the  currently 
estimated  cost  of  that  project  does  not  ex- 
ceed by  more  than  25  per  centum  the  esti- 
mated cost  set  forth  for  that  project. 

AMENDMENTS    TO    PRIOR    TEAR    ACTS 

Sec.  304.  (a)  Section  101  of  Public  Law 
92-314  la  amended  by  striking  from  subsec- 
tion (a)  "Operating  expen.=es"  the  figure 
"$2,110,480,000"  and  substituting  therefor 
the  figure  "$2,113,480,000". 

(b)  Section  202  of  Public  Law  92-314  la 
amended  by — 

(1)  striking  from  subsection  (b)  the  words 
"four  years"  and  substituting  therefor  the 
words  "seven  years",  and 

(2)  adding  the  following  subsections: 


"(h)  that  payment  may  be  made  to  those 
who  undertook  action  of  a  remedial  nature 
prior  to  the  date  of  this  amendment  without 
the    determination    required    In    subsection 

(b)  of  this  section  and  notwithstanding  the 
requirement  in  subsection  (cj  of  this  sec- 
tion: Provided,  however,  That  the  determi- 
nation whether  and  to  what  extent  siich 
payment  shall  be  made  shall  be  the  decision 
of  the  Administration  based  on  the  recom- 
mendation of  the  State;  that  requeste  for 
such  payments  shall  not  be  considered  after 
one  year  from  the  date  of  this  amendment: 
And  provided  further,  That  the  United  States 
shall  be  released  from  any  mill  taUlngs  re- 
lated liability  or  claim  thereof  upon  such 
pa^•xnent. 

"(1)    That   the  requirement   in   subsection 

(c)  of  this  section  that  any  remedial  action 
shall  be  performed  by  the  State  c'  Colorado  or 
Its  authorized  contractor  may  be  waived  In 
advance  In  writing  by  the  State  with  ap- 
proval of  the  Administration:  Provided,  how- 
ever. That  the  determination  whether  and 
to  what  extent  payment  shall  be  made  shall 
be  the  decision  of  the  Administration  based 
on  the  recommendation  of  the  State:  And 
provided  further.  That  the  United  States 
shall  be  released  from  any  mill  tailings  re- 
lated liability  or  claim  thereof  upon  such 
payment.' 

(C)  Section  204  of  Public  Law  92-314  is 
amended  by  striking  the  figure  "$5,000,000" 
and  substituting  therefor  the  figure 
"$8,000,000". 

PROVISIONS  RELATING  TO   SUPPORTING  PEOGRAME 

Sec.  305.  The  Administrator  Is  authorized 
to  perform  construction  design  services  for 
any  Administration  construction  project 
whenever  (1)  such  construction  project  has 
been  included  In  a  proposed  authorization 
bill  transmitted  to  the  Congress  by  the  Ad- 
ministrator, and  (2)  the  Administrator  de- 
termines that  the  project  Is  of  such  urgency 
that  construction  of  the  project  should  be 
initiated  promptly  upon  enactment  of  legis- 
lation appropriating  funds  for  Its  construc- 
tion. 

Sec.  306  Any  moneys  received  by  the  Ad- 
ministration may  be  retained  snd  used  for 
operating  expenses  (except  sums  received 
from  disposal  of  property  under  the  Atomic 
Energy  Community  Act  of  1955  and  the 
Strategic  and  Critical  Materials  Stockpiling 
Act,  as  amended,  and  fees  received  for  tests 
or  investigations  under  the  Act  of  Mav  16, 
1910.  as  amended  (42  U.S.C.  23ni;  50  U.S.C. 
98h:  30  U.S.C  7)1,  notwithstanding  the  pro- 
visions of  section  3617  of  the  Revised  Statutes 
1 31  U.S.C.  484).  and  may  remain  available 
until  expended 

Sec.  307.  Transfers  of  sums  from  the  "Op- 
erating expenses"  appropriation  may  be 
made  to  other  agencies  of  the  Oovernment 
for  the  performance  of  the  work  for  which 
the  appropriation  is  made,  and  In  such  cases 
the  sum.s  sc  transferred  may  be  merged  with 
the  appropriation  to  which  transferred. 

Sec.  308  Sections  305.  306.  and  307  of  this 
Act  shall  not  apply  to  any  fossil  energy  pro- 
grams of  the  Administration. 

Mr.  PRICE  ^during  the  reading) .  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  r,.sk  unanimous  consent  that 
further  reading  of  title  in  be  dispensed 
with,  that  it  be  printed  in  the  Record 
and  open  to  amendment  at  any  point. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
HHnoLs? 

There  was  no  objection. 

AMENDMENT   OFFERED    BT   MR,    PRICE 

Mr.  PRICE.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  offer  a 
technical  committee  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  ottered  by  Mr.  F^ice;  Section 
306.  page  30,  line  13.  after  the  period.  Insert: 
"Funds  may  be  obligated  for  purposes  stated 
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In  this  secyon  only  to  the 

In  appropriate >; IS  Acts  " 

Mr  PRICE.  Mr  Chairman,  this  amend- 
ment Ls  a  technical  one  for  the  purpose 
of  IncludlnK  In  the  law  the  requirement 
that  any  revenues  which  tl»e  Enersy  Re- 
search and  Development  Administration 
Ls  authorized  under  section  306  to  use  for 
op<''ratlng  expenses  can  oDly  be  used  to 
the  extent  authon/ed  in  appropriation 
act.s  The  fact  is  that  atoniir  energy  ap- 
propriation acts  themselves,  since  fiscal 
year  1957,  have  inrUided  l»nf:uaRe  which 
Ls  In  .substance  identical  to  tht^  language 
In  section  306.  The  langua.:c  was  subse- 
quently included  In  the  authorizing  legis- 
lation for  atomic  energy  progranxs  In 
order  to  meet  the  point  6f  order  which 
could  be  raised  because  of  the  absence 
of  an  authorization  for  the  language 
which  is  in  the  appropriation  acts.  The 
language  which  would  be  added  by  this 
committee  amendment  would  avoid  any 
question  regarding  appropriations  lan- 
guage being  included  in  authorizing 
legislation. 

This  question  was  raised  last  year  and 
a>;aln  this  year  by  Mr.  Dincell.  Although 
the  rule  on  H.R  13350  waives  any  point 
(If  order  which  might  be  raised  In  view 
of  the  absence  of  such  language,  I  be- 
lieve tliat  this  technical  point  should  be 
clarified  since  it  Ls  not  the  intent  of  any- 
one to  bypass  the  normal  appropriations 
process  as  far  as  section  306  is  concerned. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois   iMr.  Pricel 

Tlie  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr  MURTHA.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  number  of  words 

I  would  Lke  to  have  a  colloquy  with 
the  gentleman  from  West  Virginia  (Mr 
Hf.chleri 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  have  an  amendment 
to  offer  to  the  bill  which  would  allow 
ERDA  to  proceed  with  a  school  In  the 
12th  District  of  Pennsylvania,  and  after 
talking  with  the  gentleman  from  West 
Virginia  I  thcught  it  would  be  better  to 
have  this  discussion  here  ThLs  school 
would  p^o^■ide  for  training  to  promote 
Increased  production  of  coal  and  at  the 
same  time  train  new  miners  and  retrain 
miners  who  want  to  reenter  mining.  In 
order  for  this  country  to  become  energy 
independent  we  must  subaiantlally  in- 
crease the  production  of  c()al  and  do  it 
safely — this  school  would  handle  from 
2,000  to  4,000  new  miners  per  year  and 
could   help   to   increase   thf   production 

Mr  HECHLER  of  West  Virginia.  Mr 
Chairman,  will  the  gentlernan  yleW 

Mr.  MURTHA  I  yield  tto  the  gentle- 
man from  West  Virginia,    i 

Mr  HECHLER  of  West  Ivirginla.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  would  advLse  itiy  friend,  the 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvslnia.  that  the 
committee  added  $5  milllofi  for  nonnu- 
clear  education  training,  of  which  a  min- 
imum of  $19  million  was  pfovided  in  the 
fossil  energy'  area  We  feel  perhaps  this 
amount  would  be  sufficient  to  cover  ad- 
ditional training,  and  inclukies  vocational 
training.  T\\e  Konlleman's  amendment,  I 
think.  Is  a  ver>-  useful  oQe  which  does 
need  some  additional  hearings  in  order 
to  develop  these  specific  ^ypes  of  simu- 
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lated  mines  for  coal  miners  so  that  both 
health  and  safety  aspects  and  Increased 
productivity  can  be  considered. 

I  can  assure  the  gentleman  from 
Penn.sylvanla  that  the  committee  will 
have  hearings  that  will  consider  both 
the  gentleman's  amendment  and  other 
aspects  of  training. 

I  would  also  advise  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania  that  the  committee  will  ex- 
amine the  relationship  between  the 
ERDA  and  other  Federal  agencies  which 
have  responsibilities  for  the  education 
and  training  of  miners  such  as  the  Min- 
ing Enforcement  and  Safety  Administra- 
tion and  the  Bureau  of  Mines. 

Mr  MURTHA.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  from  West  Virginia. 

AMEKDMXNT     OPTKRXO     BT     MR.     OODO 

Mr.  rXDDD.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer  an 
amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr  Dodd  :  On  page 
30,  between  lines  22  and  23,  insert  a  new  sec- 
tion to  read  as  follows 

"Sec.  309.  (a)  Each  offlc«r  or  employee  ol 
the  Energy  Research  and  Development  Ad- 
ministration vho — 

"(1)  performs  any  function  or  duty  under 
this  act  or  any  other  act  amended  by  this 
act;  and 

"(2)  has  any  known  financial  IntArest — 

"(A)  In  any  person  engaged  In  the  busi- 
ness, other  than  at  the  retail  level,  of  de- 
veloping, producing,  refining.  transp)ortlng  by 
pipeline,  or  converting  Uito  synthetic  fuel 
minerals,  wastes,  or  renewable  resources,  or 
in  the  generation  of  energy  from  such  min- 
erals, wastes,  or  renewable  resources,  or  In 
conducting  research,  development,  and  dem- 
onstration with  financial  assistance  under 
this  Act  or  any  other  Acrt  amended  by  this 
Act,  or 

"(B)  In  property  from  which  minerals  are 
commercially  produced. 

shall,  beginning  of  February  1.  1977.  ai^nually 
fUe  with  the  Administrator  a  written  state- 
ment concerning  all  such  Interests  held  by 
such  officer  or  employee  during  the  preced- 
ing calendar  year.  Such  statements  shall  be 
available  to  the  public. 

"(b)  The  AdmlnlMrator  shall — 

•'(1)  act  within  ninety  days  after  the  date 
of  enactment  of  this  station — 

"(A)  to  define  the  term  'known  financial 
Interest"  for  purposes  of  paragraph  ( 2 1  of 
subsection  (a)  of  this  section;  and 

"(B)  to  establish  the  methods  by  which 
the  requirement  to  file  written  statements 
specified  In  subsection  (ai  of  this  section  will 
be  monitored  and  enforced,  including  appro- 
priate provisions  for  the  filing  by  such  offi- 
cers and  employees  of  such  statements  and 
the  review  by  the  Administrator  of  such 
statements;  and 

"(2)  report  to  the  Congress  on  June  1  of 
each  calendar  year  with  respect  to  such  dls- 
closuree  and  the  actions  taken  in  regard 
thereto  during  the  preceding  calendar  year 

"(c)  In  the  rules  prescribed  In  subsection 
(b)  of  this  section,  the  Admin Lstra tor  may 
Identify  specific  positions  within  the  Admin- 
istration which  are  of  a  nonpollcymaking  na- 
ture and  provide  that  officers  or  employee.'^ 
occupying  such  positions  shall  be  exempt 
from  the  requirements  of  this  section. 

"(d)  Any  officer  or  employee  who  Is  sub- 
ject to,  and  knowingly  vlolate.s.  th:.s  section. 
shall  be  fined  not  more  than  •2,&00  or  Im- 
prisoned not  more  than  one  year,  or  both." 

Mr  DODD  i during  the  reading'  Mr 
Chairman.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  amendment  be  considered  as  read 
and  printed  in  the  Record. 


The  CHAIRMAN  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Con- 
necticut? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  DODU  Mr  Chairman,  my  amend- 
ment is  a  simple  and  straightforward 
one.  It  will  help  bring  ERDA  Into  line 
with  the  other  Federal  agencies  that 
deal  with  energy  by  requiring  public  di.<;- 
closure  by  ERDA  policymaking  officials 
of  their  known  financial  Interests  in 
companies  that  deal  with  ERDA 

The  House  has  already  recognized  the 
need  for  this  type  of  financial  di.sclosure 
amendment.  It  overwluirr.lnglv  accepted 
a  similar  provision  in  H.R.  7014,  the  en- 
ergy bill,  which  applies  to  thi-  Federal 
Energy  Administration  and  the  Interior 
Department. 

More  recently,  the  Science  and  Tech- 
nology Committee,  of  which  I  am  a  mem- 
ber, accepted  a  public  disclosure  provi- 
sion to  apply  to  ERDA  officials  who 
award  and  work  with  the  loan  guarantee 
program. 

Mv  amendment  would  extend  the  re- 
quirement to  all  ERDA  officials  that  deal 
with  energy  policy. 

These  pubhc  disclosure  reports;  which 
will  be  confined  to  known  financial  In- 
terests as  defined  by  the  AdmlnLstrator, 
will  be  filed  annually  and  subject  to  in- 
ternal EIRDA  review  as  well  as  public 
scrutiny  Tlie  Administrator  also  will  de- 
fine policymaking  positions,  exempting 
those  ERDA  employees  who  are  not  in 
polic.vmaklng  positions  or  In  a  position 
that  has  any  potential  contlirt  of 
interest 

This  amendment,  although  requiring 
public  disclosure  of  the  known  financial 
assets  by  ERDA  policymaking  officials, 
does  not  require  these  oCQclals  to  divest 
themselves  of  such  holdings. 

I  believe  thLs  amendment  reflects  the 
public's  growing  lack  of  confidence  in  its 
Go\emment  offlciaLs  and  in  big  bu&l- 
ne-ss — particularly   the  energy  Industry. 

Mr.  TEAGUE.  Mr.  Chalmian,  will  the 
gentlemaii  vield? 

Mr,  DODD.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Texas 

Mr  TKAOUE  Mr  Chairman,  the  com- 
mittee considered  a  similar  amendment 
at  length  on  another  bill  which  has  Just 
been  reported  out.  Ls  there  any  difference 
In  this  amendment  than  the  amendment 
the  committee  adopted? 

Mr  DODD  Mr  Chairman,  this  would 
apply  to  all  the  officials  In  that  partic- 
ular bill  We  are  only  applying  it  to  the 
people  that  work  in  that  particular  pro- 
gram. 

Mr  TEAGUE  As  I  remember.  Uie  con- 
troversy in  committee  was  over  one  sen- 
tence which  said  that  such  statements 
shall  be  available  to  the  public.  The  com- 
mittee did  agree  on  retaining  that  sen- 
tence 

Mr  DODD  That  Is  correct. 

Mr  TE.^CiUE.  But  as  far  a.'^  the  major- 
ity members  of  the  committee  are  con- 
cerned we  accept  the  amendment  to  this 
bill  I  have  not  had  a  chance  to  dLscu.'a 
It  with  the  other  side. 

I  want  to  commend  my  colleagues  on 
both  sides  of  the  aisle  for  their  past  con- 
sideration of  the  financial  dlsclorures  by 
PEA   officials   and   the  Interior  Depart- 


ment. I  urge  adoption  of  this  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
strongly  oppose  the  Dodd  amendment. 
While  the  object  of  the  amendment — to 
avoid  conflicts  of  interest  between  ERDA 
employees'  private  interests  and  their 
public  responribilities— Is  salutary,  the 
amendment  raLse-*-  a  number  of  problems 
and  objections 

The  Dodd  amendment  is  a  modified 
version  of  a  proposed  amendment  which 
was  rejected  by  the  House  when  the  first 
ERDA  bill  was  considered.  Arguments 
raised  against  its  adoption  were; 

First,  conflict-of-interest  legislation  is 
hif-hly  intricate  and  requires  consider- 
able care  and  consideration. 

Second,  such  legislation  should  be  con- 
sidered— including  holding  of  hearings — 
by  House  and  Senate  Judiciar>-  Commit- 
Ues  and  reported  out  for  deliberation  by 
the  entire  House  and  Senate 

ERDA  employees  would  have  to  file  two 
st;acnicnts,  requiring  different  prepara- 
tion: P'lrst,  a  statement  required  by  the 
amendments;  and  second,  a  statement  of 
employment  and  financial  interests  pres- 
ent ly  required  under  ERDA  regulations 
P'.irsuant  to  Presidential  Executive  order 
and  Civil  Service  regulations. 

It  is  difficult  In  many  Instances  to 
accurately  ascertain  whether  a  particular 
holding  Is  covered  by  the  reporting  re- 
quirement. Companies  constantly  change 
their  business  activities,  taking  on  new 
tyi'c.s  by  acquisition  or  otherwise.  Most 
of  the  Fortune  500  and  the  Fortune  sec- 
ond 500  corporations  and  any  mutual  or 
trust  funds  with  their  shares  would  be 
covered  by  the  Dodd  amendment.  Almost 
tola!  disclosure,  therefore,  would  be  re- 
quired. Similarly,  any  Interest  In  property 
with  commercially  produced  minerals 
must  be  reported.  To  avoid  possible  vio- 
lation of  the  section,  the  employee  would 
tend  to  report  interests,  even  though  not 
required  The  result  Is  a  greater  Intrusion 
of  privacy  than  contemplated  or  In- 
tended. 

The  additional  filing  requirement  im- 
poses burdens  not  only  on  the  employee 
but  admlnLstratlvely  on  the  agency  with- 
out commensurate  benefits. 

Public  disclosure  of  employees'  private 
financial  Interests  seems  contrary  to  the 
Intent  and  spirit  of  the  Privacy  Act.  Such 
publication  could  be  counterproductive, 
leading  to:  First,  public  suspicion  In  cir- 
cumstances where  there  Ls  no  warrant 
for  such:  and  second,  lower  morale  of 
employees  by  singling  them  out  for  spe- 
cial treatment.  This  could  be  Interpreted 
as  an  act  of  congressional  distrust  of 
them.  Any  disclosure  requirement  should 
apply  governmentwide. 

Existing  confilcts  laws  and  ERDA  pro- 
cedures for  filing  and  review  of  financial 
Interest  statements  are  adequate  to  pre- 
vent any  real  or  serious  appearance  of 
conflicts  situation  from  developing.  The 
following  comparison  of  existing  ERDA 
practice  and  the  Dodd  requirements 
show.t;,  In  fact,  that  existing  ERDA  prac- 
tice Is  more  stringent. 

Comparison  with  existing  ERDA  prac- 
tice under  18  U.8.C.  208 — conflict  of  In- 
tere.^t  criminal  statute — Executive  Order 
11222,  President  Johnson.  February  29, 
1968,    Civil    Service    Commission    Reg- 


ulations on  Employee  Conduct,  Federal 
Personnel  Manual  735,  ERDA  Conduct 
of  Employee  Regulations,  ERDA  Man- 
ual, chapter  4124,  formerly  AEC  Regula- 
tions, 10  CJ-R.  0: 

a.  Who  must  refxDirt: 

CURRENT  EKDA  PH.\CTICE 

(1)  Any  ERDA  employee  who  Is  a  OS  18 
and  above  in  a  decisionmaking  position  and 
designated  by  the  Administrator  pursuant 
to  published  criteria. 

(2)  Applies  to  consultants. 

DODD    AMErraMENT 

( 1 )  Any  ERDA  employee  in  policy  making 
position  who  has  known  financial  interest 
in  any  non-retail  fuel  or  energy  business  or 
In  property  from  which  minerals  are  com- 
mercially produced. 

(2)  Does  not  apply  to  consultants. 

b.  What  must  be  reported? 

CtTBaXNT  EaOA  PRACTICE 

All  financial  Interests  with  de  TniniTniii 
exceptions. 

DODD  AMENDMENT 

Known  financial  interest*  In  energy  or  fuel 
related  corporations  or  commerdaily  pro- 
duced minerals,  property,  as  defined  by 
ERDA. 

c.  How  often? 

CT7RRENT  EXDA  PRACTICE 

Annually. 

DOOO  AMENDMENT 

Annually. 

d.  Penalties: 

CTTREENT  ERDA  PRAL'i'lC'E 

(1)  Disciplinary  action  Including  dismissal 
which  may  be  In  addition  to  any  penalty 
prescribed  by  law. 

(2)  18  U.S.C.  10001 — Criminal  penalty  tat 
false  statements:  Maximum  (10,000  fine  or 
five  years  Imprisonment,  or  both. 

DODD  AMENDMENT 

il»  18  U.S.C.  1001— Criminal  penalty  for 
false  statements:  Maximum  $10,000  fine  or 
five  years  Imprisonment,  or  both. 

(2)  Maximum  82,500  f.ne  or  one  year  Im- 
prlsorunent.  or  both,  for  any  employee  who 
knowingly  violates  this  subsection. 

e.  Review: 

CURRENT  ERDA  PRACTTICE 

( 1 )    Management  and  General  Cotinsel. 

DODD  A^XNDMENT 

(1)  Issues  regulations  requiring  review 
and  monitoring  of  reports  by  ERDA. 

f.  Disclosure: 

CURRENT  ERDA  PRACTICE 

Confidential,  except  for  internal  reviews 
and  where  ERDA  or  Civil  Service  Commis- 
sion determines  for  good  cause  shown  (e,g,. 
Justice  Department  action,  Congressional 
inquiry,  or  GAO  audit) . 

DODD  AMXMDMXNT 

Statements  shall  be  available  to  the  public. 

As  the  above  comparison  shows,  pub- 
lic disclosure  is  the  only  new  or  more 
stringent  aspect  of  the  Dodd  amend- 
ment. 

While  I  find  the  remainder  of  the 
amendment  administratively  duplicative 
and  unjustified,  I  believe  the  public  dis- 
closure requirement  Is  particularly  ob- 
jectionable. What  does  It  buj-  us?  There 
Is  no  Indication  of  a  problem  with  exist- 
ing procedures  in  ERDA,  Why  use  the 
press  and  public  Interest  groups  to  en- 
force the  requirements  when  existing 
procedures  do  so  without  violating  pri- 
vacy? Both  the  Privacy  Act  and  the 
Freedom  of  Information  Act  respect  the 
privacy  of  such  information. 

If  there  is  any  merit  at  all  in  the 
public   disclosure   of   theee   statements. 


the  requirement  should  be  Government- 
wide,  not  piecemeal  just  for  selected 
agencies.  Our  Judiciarj-  Committee  has 
considered  various  changes  in  the  Gov- 
ernmentwide laws  on  conflict  of  interest 
diuing  this  Congress.  The  House  should 
defer  to  that  consideration  by  the  com- 
mittee with  clear  jurLsdiction  over  the 
basic  subject  matter.  We  should  not 
lightly  violate  the  privacy  of  some  of  our 
Federal  employees  when  we  are  not  even 
sure  that  there  Is  a  problem,  or  even 
if  there  Is  a  problem,  that  public  dis- 
closure is  the  solution. 

The  following  letter  from  ERDA  pro- 
vides the  ERDA  position  on  the  Dodd 
amendment : 

Energy  Researc'>  and  Develop- 
ment Administration, 
Washington,  B.C.,  May  18, 1976. 
Mr.  George  Murpht, 

Executive  Director,  Joint  Committee  on 
Atomic  Energy,  Washington,  D.C. 
Dear  Mm.  Murpht:  You  have  requested 
our  comments  with  respect  to  two  amend- 
ments proposed  to  HJl.  13350.  the  House 
version  of  the  current  ERDA  authorization 
bill.  The  proposals  appear  on  page  H.  4274 
and  H.  4275  of  the  Congressional  Record  for 
May  11,  1976. 

ERDA  opposes  both  of  the  prop>osed 
amendments  for  the  reasons  stated  below. 

The  proposal  by  Mr.  Dodd  would  Insert 
a  new  Section  309  In  HJl.  13350  requiring 
a  written  statement  from  every  ERDA  em- 
ployee having  any  function  under  that  act 
or  any  other  act  amended  thereby  regard- 
ing certain  known  financial  Interests.  The 
Interests  would  be  all  those  In  nonretall 
businesses  engaged  In  developing,  produc- 
ing, refining,  transporting  by  pipeline  or 
converting  Into  synthetic  fuel  minerals, 
wastes,  or  renewable  resources,  or  in  gen- 
erating energy  from  such  substances,  or  In 
conducting  research,  development,  and  dem- 
onstration with  financial  assistance  un- 
der the  act  or  as  amended  thereby.  Also 
Included  would  be  known  financial  Inter- 
ests In  property  from  which  minerals  are 
commercially  produced. 

The  statements  required  above  would  have 
to  be  filed  annuaUy  with  the  ERDA  Ad- 
ministrator starting  February  1,  1977.  Such 
statements  would  be  available  to  the  pub- 
lic. Criminal  penalties  would  be  provided 
for  knowing  violations.  The  Administrator 
would  publish  regulations  within  90  days  of 
enactment  for  carrying  out  the  section  and 
would  report  to  the  Congress  every  year  on 
June  1  regarding  actions  taken  during  the 
preceding  calendar  year  under  this  provision 
of  law.  The  Administrator  could  exempt  em- 
ployees engaged  In  work  of  a  nonpollcy-mak- 
Ing  nature  from  the  requirements  of  the 
section. 

Propoeed  Section  309  would  also  duplicate 
existing  reporting  requirements  established 
under  Executive  Order  11222  and  ERDA  reg- 
ulations, which  provide  that  employees  must 
repKsrt  financial  interests  of  any  kind  In  any 
company  over  a  level  deemed  Inconsequen- 
tial. There  Is  no  reason  to  believe  that  this 
additional  reqtilrement  would  assure  more 
adequate  repvortlng  than  the  present  require- 
ments. Furthermore,  the  provision  Is  unnec- 
essary, since  existing  law,  18  UB.C.  208,  pro- 
vides criminal  penalties  for  Federal  em- 
ployees who  knowingly  participate  In  gov- 
ernmental actions  affecting  private  com- 
panies In  which  they  have  financial  In- 
terests unless  they  have  received  In  advance 
formal  written  exemption.  In  contrast,  pro- 
posed Section  SOS  requires  merely  a  report. 
In  this  connection,  mn-Ung  public  an  em- 
ployee's financial  Interests  appears  to  be 
contrary  to  the  policy  adopted  l»y  the  Con- 
gress In  the  Privacy  Act,  which  protects  the 
legitimate  rlghte  of  employees  in  their  prl- 
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vate  affairs,  ^t  should  be  noted  that  the 
bualness  actUMtles  covered  by  prufmsed  Sec- 
tion 309  would  Include  all  of  ERHA'a  energy 
activities.  Thus,  In  many  case*,  the  financial 
Interests  which  would  have  to  be  made  pub- 
lic have  no  reliitlonflhlp  to  th*  actual  duties 
of  the  employee.  Such  a  provision  Is  not 
necessary  to  assure  public  coafldence  In  the 
IntCK'rUy  of  Oi  vernment  employees.  Exist- 
ing procedures  do  uncover  suph  confllcta  or 
potential  conflJcts  of  Interest)  as  may  exist 
and  deal  with  them  appropriately. 

Penally,  proposed  Section  309  enlarges 
upon  existing  law  for  den'.lnk'  with  conflicts 
of  Interest.  18  U.S.C  201  :')>.>,  t,ut  only  for 
certain  categories  of  Federal  employees  and 
only  In  certain  areas  An  alinost  Identical 
requirement  for  the  llllng  «nd  release  of 
financial  statements  was  re<iently  enacted 
by  the  Congress  In  the  i!nergy  Policy  and 
Conservation  Act,  Title  V.  Section  622.  Pub- 
lic Law  94-163.  This  requlremtent  applied  to 
FEA  and  Department  of  Interior  employees 
performing  regulatory  functions  under  that 
.Act.  E31DA  employees  are.  however,  primar- 
ily Involved  In  research,  development  and 
demonstration  activities  rathfr  than  regru- 
latory  functions.  ERDA  believes  that  If 
changes  are  necessary  for  somd  types  of  gov- 
ernment activities,  they  shoult^  be  made  uni- 
form as  to  all  related  Federal  employees.  No 
reason  is  known  for  singling  out  ERDA's 
energy  R&V3  activities  In  this  regard. 
•  •  •  f  • 

Time  has  not  permitted  obtaining  the  ad- 
vice of  the  Office  of  Mctuagemeit  and  Budget 
with  respect  to  this  report.  Ijtowever.  It  Is 
believed  to  be  eon-slstent  with  bolides  estab- 
lished by  the  Administration.  ] 
Sincerely. 

Jamzs  a.  Wilo<rotter, 

Genial  Counsel. 

AMBNDMENT     OTTCRSD     BY     MR.     ^OLDWATrJl     TO 
THE    AMENDMENT    OmmrD    Bt     MR      OODD 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  Cliairman.  I 
offer  an  amendment  to  the  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  JOoldwater  to 
the  ainendment  offered  by  Mri  Dodd:  Strl&e 
"Such  statement  shall  be  available  to  the 
public"  in  subsection  (a)(2)(B). 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
amendment  which  I  have  (  ffered  as  an 
amendment  to  the  amendment  offered 
by  the  gentleman  from  Connecticut  (Mr. 
Dodd  I  strikes  the  recjuireni  ?nt  for  pub- 
lic disclosure.  This  amendment  was  of- 
fered in  committee,  to  the  s:  nthetlc  loan 
guarantee  bill. 

I  would  suggest  my  amer  dment  gives 
us  an  opportunity,  to  exaitine  our  own 
thinking;  and  certainly  it  gives  us  an 
opportimlty  to  fully  conside  r  a  new  pro- 
cedure in  determining  and  handling 
conflicts  of  Interest  with  Employees  of 
the  Federal  Government.  This  proposal 
by  my  friend  from  Connecticut  <Mr. 
DoDD)  is  a  departure  from  existing  pro- 
cedure wherein  conflicts  ofl  interest  are 
determined.  It  is  a  departui-e  because  it 
provide.s  for  public  disclosure  of  propri- 
etary information  of  a  per$onal  nature. 
It  would  be  an  invasion  of  t>rivacy. 

Now,  the  Congress.  I  thlni,  has  spoken 
loud  and  clear  as  It  pertainfe  to  Invasion 
of  privacy.  Now,  we  have  a|  conflict.  On 
the  one  hand  we  passed  th^  Privacy  Act 
of  1974,  saying  that  people  .have  a  right 
to  their  privacy:  they  have  a  right  to  be 
left  alone.  But,  on  the  othet  hand  we  are 
now  saying  that  we  feel  It  }s  in  the  best 
interests  of  Government  Ui  Invnde  that 
privacy  and  expose  to  the  public  the 
EDRA  employees'  personal  information. 


The  balance  of  justice.   Is  left  In  our 
hands. 

We  must  decide  whether  It  la  in  the 
public  Interest  to  Invade  privacy  by  pub- 
lic disclosure,  or  do  we  feel  that  privacy 
is  of  so  paramount  a  concern  that  we 
can  handle  potential  conflicts  in  a  dif- 
ferent way;  by  having  within  each 
agency  of  our  Government  prescribed 
methods  to  determine  and  handle  con- 
flict of  interest.  The  latter  calls  for  the 
Congress  to  exercise  more  diligent  over- 
sight, and  I  would  suggest  that  Is  where 
we  have  strayed  away  in  the  past  We 
have  not  done  our  job  We  have  left  It 
up  to  the  agencies,  and  in  some  cases 
they  have  fallen  down. 

But.  let  us  not  take  out  their  fallings 
on  the  people  of  this  country  who  wish 
or  who  are  attracted  to  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment as  a  place  of  employment,  to 
make  a  contribution. 

We  not  only  are  invading  their  privacy, 
but  at  the  same  time  we  would  discourage 
capable,  qualified  individuals  from  going 
to  work  for  or  attracted  to.  Government 
employment. 

I  would  like  to  place  in  the  Record,  Mr. 
Chairman,  the  procedure  which  ERDA 
uses  to  determine  this  conflict  of  Interest, 
which  I  would  submit  Is  probably  the 
most  stringent,  the  most  thorough  proc- 
ess that  exists  in  any  agency  In  the  Fed- 
eral Government  in  handling  this  ques- 
tion of  conflict  of  Interest. 

All  we  need  to  do  is  exercise  our  over- 
sight. We  do  not  need  to  invade  people's 
personal  privacy  to  do  so.  Let  us  not  take 
out  our  fallings  to  exercise  oversight  by 
invading  our  public  employees  rights. 

I  urge  the  Members  to  supfwrt  my 
amendment. 

Mr.  OTTINGER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  opposition  to  the  amendment  offered 
by  the  gentleman  from  California  'Mr. 
GoLDWATER>  and  In  support  of  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Connecticut  (Mr.  Dodd). 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  Dodd  amendment 
Ls  an  amendment  which  was  already 
adopted  in  our  committee  with  respect 
to  some  of  ERDA's  activities.  If  indeed 
the  bill  for  loan  guarantees  for  sjTithetic 
fuels  Is  to  be  passed,  which  I  hope  it  is 
not.  we  would  end  up  with  Inconsistent 
disclosure  provisions  within  the  same 
agency. 

There  is  no  invasion  of  privacy  in- 
volved here  at  all  except  with  respect  to 
people  who  are  employees  of  tlie  agency 
and  who  have  an  Interest  In  one  of  the 
flrnxs  with  which  the  agency  deals:  with 
respect  to  that  kind  of  an  interest,  it 
seems  to  me,  there  ought  to  be  a  disclo- 
sure. It  is  very  Important  that  disclosure 
should  bo  made. 

I  would  like  to  point  out  that  in  the 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce,  on  which  I  serve,  we  have  im- 
posed, and  the  House  has  endorsed,  ex- 
actly the  same  provision  as  applied  to 
the  Federal  Energy  Administration  and 
the  Interior  Department.  So  this  is  not 
breaking  any  new  ground. 

It  seems  to  me  that  this  Is  the  kind  of 
conflict  of  Interest  provision  that  ought 
to  appear  with  respect  to  any  Federal 
agency  that  deals  with  larRe  sums  of 
money  and  where  there  can  be  a  sub- 
stantial conflict  of  interest. 


Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  OTTLNGER.  I  yield  to  tlie  gentle- 
man from  Connecticut  iMr.  Dodd*. 

Mr.  DODD.  I  thank  the  gentleman  for 
yielding,  and  I  appreciate  his  support  of 
my  amei.dment. 

Mr.  Chairmiiii.  I  would  like  to  point 
out  to  the  gentleman  and  the  members 
of  the  committer  Uiitt  the  is,sue  of  finan- 
cial disclosure,  as  to  whether  or  not  that 
Is  an  Invasion  of  personal  privacy,  has 
been  decided  by  the  Supreme  Court,  the 
highest  court  in  the  land.  In  the  case 
of  Montgomery  County.  Md..  against 
Welsh,  and  in  the  case  of  Illinois  State 
Employees  Association  against  Walker. 
In  both  of  these  cases  the  argument  was 
rejected  that  financial  privacy  is  an  in- 
herent right.  In  both  cases  the  Sunshine 
laws  were  upheld.  So  it  is  not  an  invasion 
of  one's  rights  to  demand  a  public  dis- 
closure of  energy  related  investments. 

Another  point  that  we  should  remem- 
ber with  respect  to  this  amendment  Is 
that  we  are  only  asking  public  disclosure 
of  known  financial  Interests  in  the  en- 
ergy area.  We  are  not  asking  ERDA  pol- 
icymakers to  make  a  full  financial  dis- 
closure. Nor  are  we  saying  it  is  a  con- 
filct  of  Interest  to  have  these  personal 
investments  and  finallv  we  are  riOt  ask- 
ing these  officials  to  divest  themselves  of 
these  Interests.  We  are  merely  letting 
the  American  public  know  what  our  pol- 
icymakers are  holding,  in  terms  of  en- 
ergy Investments. 

Mr  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  Chairman.  If 
I  may  correct  the  gentleman  from  Con- 
necticut on  one  point:  I  believe  that  the 
cases  cited  by  Mr.  Dodd  are  not  Supreme 
Court,  cases,  but  rather  Statue  supreme 
court  decisions  from  the  res^pcctlve 
States  in  which  the  litigation  occurred. 
My  distinguished  colleague  lias  referred 
to  the  case  of  Montaomcry  Countij  Md.. 
V.  WeL'^h;  this  is  from  the  Maryland 
Court  of  Appeals  '336  A2d  97 ».  The  sec- 
ond Is  the  case  of  IlliTi(ji<;  Stotr.'i  Em- 
ployees Association  v.  Walk-rr  57  111.  2d 
512  • .  a  decision  handed  down  by  the  Su- 
preme Court  of  Illinois.  I  iiope  my  col- 
league will  understand  that  I  dn  not  wish 
to  contradict  him;  I  just  wanted  to 
clarify  this  point  for  the  record. 

Mr.  OTTINGER  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
committee  has  already  adopted  this 
amendment  overu-helmingly.  and  I  do 
hope  the  Goldwater  amendment,  which 
would  delete  the  necessity  of  disclosure 
be  defeated.  I  urge  that  the  Members 
vote  down  the  Goldwater  amendment 
and  approve  the  Dodd  amendment. 

Mr  TEAGITE.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  amendment  was 
adopted  after  considerable  debate  In 
committee,  and  in  the  interest  of  time.  I 
wonder  If  we  could  determine  hov.-  many 
Members  wish  to  speak  on  the  amend- 
ments. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will   tlie   gentleman   yield' 

Mr  TT^AOrjE  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  California. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
am  sure  that  the  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee does  not  want  to  mislead  the 
House   This  amendment  was  adopted  to 
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another  program  that  was  under  con- 
sideration by  the  committee. 

.Mr.  TEAGUE.  This  amendment,  the 
Dead  amendment,  was  added  to  a  syn- 
thetic fuels  bill,  not  this  bill,  but  the 
committee  did  debate  the  issue  at  some 
ler:^:th.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  wonder  If  we 
could  agret>  on  some  time  limitation, 
perliaps  5  minutes. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  all  debate  on  tliis  amendment 
end  in  5  minutes. 

Tlie  CHAIRMAN.  Does  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  (Mr.  TtACUE)  include  this 
ai7iendment  and  all  amendments  thereto 
In  his  unanimous-consent  request? 

Mr.  TEAGUE.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  in- 
clude the  Dodd  amendment  and  the 
Goldwater  amendment  thereto.  That  is 
all  I  have  reference  to. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  frrm 
Texas':' 

Tliere  was  no  objection 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Members  standing 
at  the  time  the  unanimous-consent  re- 
quest was  agreed  to  will  each  be  recog- 
nized for  three-quarters  of  a  minute. 

'  By  unanimous  consent.  Mr.  Ottinger 
yielded  his  time  to  Mr.  Myeks  of  Penn- 
sylvania. > 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Myers.). 

Mr.  MYERS  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  point  out  the  critical  ele- 
ment in  the  Dodd  amendment  is  simply 
the  public  disclosure,  and  I  believe  that 
is  essentially  the  question  that  has  to  be 
resolved. 

I  would  like  to  raise  one  particular 
point  in  regard  to  public  disclosure  that 
I  think  is  often  overlooked.  We  have  in- 
dustne.s  and  corporations  coming  In  to 
work  with  ERD.\.  and  I  beUeve  it  is  in 
their  best  Interest  to  know  whether  or 
not,  they  are  dealing  with  somebody  who 
has  a  conflict  of  Interest  regarding  the 
program  they  are  proEK)slnp  I  believe  dis- 
closure supports  them  and  strengthens 
their  case.  It  lessens  the  posslblUty  of 
them  finding  themselves  in  a  compro- 
mising position  6  months  or  a  year  down 
the  road. 

I  believe  it  Is  Important  that  we  place 
vendors  and  lndustr>'  representatives 
who  come  m  to  deal  with  ERDA  in  a 
position  where  they  know  they  are  not 
going  to  be  laced  with  a  ver>'  compromis- 
ing situation  or  an  embarrassing  situa- 
tion for  tliem  If  a  disclosure  Is  made  6 
months  or  V2.  months  down  tlie  road  after 
they  have  dealt  effectively  with  ERDA 
and  had  a  contract  let  out  in  their  favor. 
Without  this  amendment,  tiiey  are  being 
placed  in  tlie  position  of  receiving  public 
criticism  in  cases  where  it  develops  they 
were  dealing  with  .somebody  who  had  a 
conflict  of  interest. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  believe  this  essential- 
ly strengthens  the  hands  of  industry-  and 
individual  vendors  who  want  to  deal  with 
ERD.A..  It  does  not  encumber  their  posi- 
tion whaLsoever.  and,  in  fact.  I  am  con- 
vinced it  strengthens  them  and  strength- 
ens the  inteprity  of  the  system. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes tne  gentlewoman  from  New  Jersey 
'Mrs.  Fenwick)  . 

Mrs.  FENWICK.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise 
In  support  of  the  EX)dd  amendment. 


The  Issue  of  privacy  Is  extremeb'  im- 
portant, but  if  I  imderstood  the  sponsor 
of  the  amendment  correctly,  this 
amounts  to  a  limited  disclosure  of  con- 
flicting interests  only,  In  the  fuel  or  en- 
ergy field. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  West  Virginia 
(Mr.  Hechler)  . 

Mr.  HECHLER  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  rise  in  support  of  the  Dodd 
amendment  which  requires  that  ERDA's 
employees  file  financial  statements 
which  are  available  to  the  public  and  In 
opposition  of  the  Goldwater  amendment 
which  would  delete  this  disclosure 
requirement. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  General  Accoimt- 
Ing  Office  has  conducted  a  series  of  in- 
vestigations over  the  past  year  and  a  half 
of  several  Federal  agencies  including 
ERDA  concerning  their  compliance  with 
agency  regulations  on  conflict  of  inter- 
est. Tlie  ERDA  report  Is  not  yet  In;  how- 
ever, In  the  case  of  all  the  other  agen- 
cies, the  GAO  has  generally  found  that 
compliance  has  been  inadequate,  that 
some  employees  who  had  obvious  conflict 
of  interest  did  not  file  statements  and 
that,  most  importantly,  the  Agency  itself 
did  not  conduct  any  meaningful  review 
of  the  statements  that  were  filed.  Part 
of  the  reason  for  failure  of  the  Agency 
to  pohce  itself  is  that  the  regiilations  of 
the  asjencies  are  not  backed  up  by  a  stat- 
ute that  ha.s  teeth  in  it.  The  Dodd 
amendment  corrects  this  deficiency. 

It  requires  that  statements  be  filed  by 
policymakers  at  ERDA  that  is  not  deter- 
mined on  the  basis  of  what  the  person's 
salarj-  Is.  but  on  the  basis  of  what  the 
position  itself  Is.  It  provides  for  public 
disclosure  which,  in  the  long  run.  Is 
probably  the  most  effective  mechanism 
for  insuring  that  there  will  be  no  conflict 
of  interest  in  carrjing  out  the  ERDA's 
responsibilities.  Finally,  it  mandates 
agency  review  of  the  statements  and  pro- 
vides for  a  criminal  penalty  for  anyone 
knowingly  violating  the  law.  This  sun- 
shine amendment  by  Mr.  Dodd  with  Its 
public  disclosure  provisions  is  needed  at 
ERDA  just  as  Congress  determined  last 
December  that  it  is  also  needed  at  Inte- 
rior and  FEA. 

I  urge  defeat  of  the  Goldwater  amend- 
ment and  support  for  the  Dodd  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  think  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Myers)  has 
verj-  forcefully  outlined  in  his  argument 
why  we  should  vote  down  the  Goldwater 
amendment  and  accept  the  Dodd 
amendment. 

The  Dodd  amendment  is  essentially  a 
sunshine  amendment,  and  the  Gold- 
water  amendment  blocks  out  that  sun- 
shine behind  clouds. 

I  therefore  feel,  Mr.  Chairman,  that 
we  should  vote  down  the  Goldwater 
amendment  and  vote  for  the  Dodd 
amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  California 
'Mr.  Goldwater)  . 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  Chairman, 
my  amendment  does  strike  the  public 
disclosure  provisions.  There  Is  in  place 
an  existing  procedure  by  which  to  deter- 
mine conflicts  of  Interest.  Let  the  Con- 


gress and  appropriate  committees  con- 
duct oversight.  Let  us  not  take  ttiis  ap- 
parently easy  way  out  of  exposing,  and 
thus  violating,  the  privacy  of  individ- 
uals. 

Mr.  Chairman,  let  us  uphold  the 
policies  established  and  the  concerns  ex- 
pressed by  this  Congress  for  allowing 
people  the  privilege  of  privacy.  We  can 
accomplish  the  same  protection  through 
the  existing  procedures  without  delving 
into  and  laying  upon  the  public  table 
personal  financial  data  and  personal 
privileged  Information. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Connecticut 
(Mr.  Dodd)  . 

Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  to 
compliment  my  colleague,  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Myers)  for  his 
cogent  argument  with  respect  to  Indus- 
tries that  are  going  to  be  dealing  In  this 
area  in  terms  of  their  having  the  right  to 
know  what  financial  interests  the  ERDA 
officials,  with  whom  they  are  going  to  be 
dealing,  ov^-n. 

I  think  we  have  been  through  a 
dramatic  enough  time  in  our  recent  past 
so  as  to  realize  that  It  Is  far  better  for  us 
to  lift  the  shroud  of  secrecy  that  exists 
over  the  financial  interests  of  ERDA 
pohcymakers  particularly  when  dealing 
with  an  Industry  that  Is  already  plagued 
with  public  suspicion  of  its  activities. 

Therefore,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would 
strongly  urge  the  defeat  of  the  Gold- 
water  amendment.  Let  us  lift  this  shroud 
of  secrecy.  Let  us  not  be  fearful  of  hav- 
ing our  ERDA  officials  make  known  their 
financial  holdings. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  Is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  California  (Mr.  Goldv^-ater)  to  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Connecticut  (Mr.  Dodd)  . 

The  question  was  taken;  and  on  a  di- 
vision (demanded  by  Mr.  Goldv^'ateh)  , 
there  were — ayes  13.  noes  38. 

So  the  amendment  to  the  amendment 
was  rejected. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Connecticut  (Mr.  Dodd). 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

AMENDMENT   OFFERED  ET    ME.  LONG   OF 
MARTLAND 

Mr.  LONG  of  Marjiand.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  offer  an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  oiTered  by  Mr  Long  oT  Marj-- 
land:  Page  28.  line  2,  Immediate:?-  after  "Sec. 
303."  Insert  "(ai"  and  on  the  same  page, 
Immediately  after  line  6,  Insert  the  follow- 
ing: 

■•(b)  rnless  the  President  determines  that 
the  national  security  requires  such  action. 
and  makes  a  report  of  such  determination 
to  the  Congress,  none  of  the  sums  authorized 
to  be  appropriated  by  this  Act  shall  be  used 
to  negotiate,  make,  renew,  or  amend  any  non- 
military  agreement  between  the  United 
States  "and  any  other  nation  required  to  be 
arranged  pursuant  to  or  made  In  accordance 
with  section  123  of  the  Atomic  Energy  Act, 
unless  that  other  nation  has  formally  agreed 
with  the  International  Atomic  Energy  .Agency 
to  place  all  such  nation's  nuclear  and  re- 
lated facilities  under  International  Atomic 
Energy  Agency  safeguards,  or  unless  such 
natloii  has  ratified  the  Treaty  on  the  Non- 
proliferation  of  Nuclear  Weapons." 

Mr.  LONG  of  Maryland.  Mr.  Chair- 
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ma;i.  30  years  ago  only  thet  United  States 
had  a  nutleur  weapon.  Today  at  least  six 
nations  have  nuclear  weapons  and  seven 
nations  are  close  to  having  jiuclear  weap- 
ons capability. 

Senator  Ribkoff  has  pointed  out.  and 
It  is  widely  e<'hoeti  elsewhere,  tliat  by 
1990,  only  15  years  from  now,  nuclear 
reactors  in  the  developing  countries — 
many  of  them  ruled  bv  unstable  or  un- 
friendly regimes — will  be  generating 
30,000  pounds  of  plutonium  each  year. 
enough  for  3,000  atomic  bombs  each  year. 
LVery  counti-y  that  gets  nuclear  weap- 
one  increases  geometrically  the  difficulty 
of  keeping  tlic  situation  under  contn^l 
because  neighboring  ciuaitrles  will  be 
forced,  by  IrresLsUble  domestic  political 
pressures,  to  go  for  nuili^r  weapons.  A 
nuclear  war  between  srnall  coimtrles 
could  spread  to  the  suptrpvAers  rallying 
to  the  defense  of  their  allies  or  out  of 
sheer  panic. 

The  very  fear  of  such  ;a  catastrophe 
will  make  it  extremely  difficult  to  avoid 
police  states  and  the  destruction  of  free 
speech,  the  right  of  free  'assembly,  due 
process,  and  all  the  other  nttnbutes  of  a 
free  society.  i 

My  amendment  Is  inteniled  to  combat 
nuclear  proliferation.  At  ptesent.  nuclear 
proliferation  is  a  sttuatloil  in  which  the 
horses  are  in  the  bam  and  are  trying  to 
get  out.  Because  six  natlins  now  have 
nuclear  weapons,  we  can  sa ,'  that  some  of 
the  horses  have  already  g(  tten  out,  and 
we  are  tr>lng  to  keep  the  r^st  in.  or  most 
of  them.  I 

Under  existing  procedurips.  under  the 
Anderson-Price  amendmit  that  was 
agreed  to  earlier  that  att^pts  to  E>atch 
up  present  procedures  and  issure  us  that 
no  proliferation  will  exist,  we  can  be  as- 
sured that  nuclear  weapoip  wlU  prolif- 
erate and  will  escalate  belore  the  bam 
door  can  be  locked,  beforejwe  can  stop 
nuclear  agreements 

Before  the  barn  door  can  be  locked, 
and  before  we  can  stop  a  n  iclear  agree- 
ment, the  Joint  Atomic  I  nergy  Com- 
mittee must  offer,  under  aresent  con- 
ditions and  the  Congress  n  lust  approve, 
a  concurrent  resolution  ^disapproving 
thau  nuclear  aKreemcnt;  th^t  is,  insisting 
that  the  bam  door  be  lo(iced.  because 
the  barn  door  stays  unlocked  until  Con- 
gress votes  to  lock  it 

What  does  my  amendmeiit  undertake 
to  do"*  My  amendment  itidertakes  to 
lock  the  barn  door  now  und  keep  it 
locked.  That  Ls.  it  would  prohibit  nu- 
clear agreements  with  other  countries 
except  under  three  conditlofs. 

Fir.<;t,  that  the  country  I  has  ratified 
the  Nuclear  Nonprolifera^ion  Treaty 
What  is  wrong  with  that? 

Second,  failing  thl,<:.  if  the  country 
neverthele.ss.  agrees  to  plaee  all  its  nu- 
clear facilities  under  international  safe- 
Kuard.s  What  is  wrong  with  that? 

And,  third,  falling  these.ilf  the  Presi- 
dent certifies  that  the  nat^nal  security 
requires  that  we  nevertli«le.ss  provide 
nuclear  technology  to  that  country. 

There  are  e.sca^e  hatches,  in  thLs  bam 
door,  but.  nevertheless  we  4re  trvlng  to 
fio'c  It  much  more  than  theiexlsting  leg- 
islation does. 

If  my  amendment  had  been  in  effect  in 
the  past,  here  are  some  of  tjie  countries 


that  would  have  been  restrauied  in  their 
nuclear  activities— and  there  are  13,  but 
I  will  list  5 

South  Africa,  which  has  gotten  one 
research  reactor.  100  pounds  of  weapon.'^ 
grade  uranium,  and  may  soon  get  power 
reactors  from  us. 

Turkey,  with  108  technicians  trained 
by  the  United  States. 

India,  having  received  two  power  re- 
actors and  1.104  technicians  trained  by 
the  United  States. 

Brazil,  wiiere  the  United  States  has 
sold  one  power  reactor  and  two  research 
reactors  which  133  U.S. -trained  techni- 
cians are  operating. 

Fifth.  Argentina,  the  neighbor  of 
Brazil,  where  the  United  States  has 
trained  192  nuclear  technicians. 

All  of  these  countries  would,  in  the 
future,  be  restrained  by  my  amendment 
as  our  nuclear  agreements  with  them 
come  up  for  renewal  or  liberalization. 

Many  other  countries  which  have  not 
ratified  the  Nonproliferation  Treaty  or 
agreed  to  comprehensive  safeRuard.s 
would  be  curbed  by  my  amendment. 

I  have  a  list  of  55  of  which  the  most 
noticeable  are  Egypt.  Pakistan,  Saudi 
Arabia,  and  Bangladesh,  all  of  these 
would  be  restrained  by  my  amendment 
Some  are  concerned  that  Israel  would 
be  affected  by  my  amendment. 

However,  Lsrael  apparently  has  a  long 
lead  over  Arab  States  in  nuclear  tech- 
nology. My  amendment  would  help 
prevent  Egypt  from  getting  nuclear  reac- 
tors and  thus  nuclear  weapons. 

If  Egypt  ever  does  get  nuclear  weap- 
ons, the  possibility  of  total  war  in  the 
Middle  East  will  be  geometrically 
greater.  Israel  is  much  more  vulnerable 
to  such  a  total  war  because  of  its  much 
smaller  area  and  greater  concentration 
of  population. 

Of  course,  my  amendment  does  not 
offer  a  complete  answer  to  nuclear  pro- 
liferation The  rules  of  germaneness  and 
the  fact  that  ERDA  is  only  a  part  of  the 
nuclear  export  picture  prevent  me  from 
offering  the  kind  of  legislation  that  could 
permanently  and  completely  lock  the 
barn  door. 

Nevertheless,  my  amendment  is  an 
Important  lock  on  the  door.  It  tells  the 
administration  and  the  world  that  we  are 
moving  now  to  lock  the  bam  door  and 
stop  the  Four  Horses  of  the  Apocalypse 
from   escaping. 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  rise  in  opposition  to  the  amend- 
ment offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
Maryland  'Mr.  Long). 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  gentleman  from 
Maryland  has  just  conceded  in  his  con- 
cluding remarks  here  In  the  well  a  mo- 
ment ago  that  his  amendment  does  not 
solve  the  problem,  that  under  those 
agreements  for  cooperation  that  have  al- 
ready been  negotiated  his  ban  on  the 
shipment  of  special  nuclear  materials  or 
the  sale  of  reactors  would  not  apply. 

I  am  not  sure  whether  the  gentleman 
from  Maryland  was  on  the  floor  when 
I  offered  my  amendment  early  In  these 
proceedings.  If  he  was  not,  I  would  want 
to  point  out  to  him  that  the  language 
of  the  amendment  already  adopted  spe- 
cifically provides  that  no  funds  author- 
ized under  this  act  may  be  used  to  pro- 


duce any  nuclear  fuel  for  export  to  sup- 
ply a  nuclear  power  reactor  under  an 
agreement  for  cooperation  which  has  not 
been  reviewed  by  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  under  the  provisions  of 
section  123idi  of  the  Atomic  Energy 
Act  of  1954,  as  amended. 

Mr,  LONG  of  Maryiand  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr  ANDERSON  of  Dlinois.  I  yield  to 
tlie  gentleman  from  Maryiand. 

Mr  LONG  of  Maryland.  I  thank  the 
gentleman  for  yielding 

A.S  I  pointed  out  in  my  speech— and  I 
think  if  the  gentleman  had  been  listen- 
ing closely,  he  would  have  heard  it — the 
difference  between  tlie  gentleman's  pre- 
vious amendment  and  mine  is  that  the 
gentleman  lets  the  barn  door  .->tay  open 
until  Congress  arts  to  close  It.  and  It 
takes  a  recommendation  and  a  resolution 
reported  from  committee  to  do  that 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  am  going  to  reclaim  my  Ume.  I 
heard  the  gentleman  earlier,  and  he 
leaves  the  bam  door  completely  open 
I  pointed  out  In  my  ofx-nin^^  remarks  that 
there  are  nine  countries  that  have  al- 
ready concluded  agreements  for  coopera- 
tion with  this  country  prior  to  the 
amendments  of  1974  India,  Israel,  Ja- 
pan— those  countries  would  not  be  barred 
from  receiving  exports  from  this  country 
of  nuclear  fuel  because  they  had  not 
signed  tlie  Nonproliferation  Treaty,  and 
they  have  not. 

Tlie  language  that  I  have  submitted, 
and  that  has  been  adopted  already  in 
the  Committee  of  the  Whole  today,  pro- 
vides that  the  Joint  Committee  will  re- 
view. In  open  hearings  where  the  gentle- 
man from  Maryland  and  every  other 
Member  of  this  body  will  have  a  right  to 
appear  and  testify,  the  licen.ses.  includ- 
ing the  licenses  that  might  be  granted 
to  these  nine  countries  for  exchanges  of 
nuclear  technology  if  they  have  not 
signed  the  Nuclear  Nonproliferation 
Treaty 

This  commitee,  tlie  Joint  Committee  on 
Atomic  Energy,  must,  under  the  language 
of  the  law— it  is  mandatory— within  30 
days  submit  to  the  Congress  a  report  on 
what  their  findings  are.  and  then  within 
60  days  we  must  act — this  is  mandatory 
lank'uage — on  an  accompanylr.g  concur- 
rent resolution  approving  or  disapprov- 
ing. 

I  do  not  know  how  much  more  assur- 
ance the  gentleman  from  Maryiand 
would  want.  He  has  no  monopoly  In  this 
area  of  concern  ab<n:t  proliferation. 
Every  single  member  of  the  Joint  Com- 
mitee on  Atomic  Energy  is  worried  about 
the  uninhibited,  unrestricted  flow  of  nu- 
clear technology 

We  have  had  meetmgs  for  the  last  18 
months  conducted  by  the  Secretary  of 
State  and  this  administration  with  the 
otiier  principal  nuclear  suppliers  In  an 
effort  to  work  out  some  solutions  to  this 
very  dfficult  problem. 

The  gentleman  is  not  suggesting  a  new 
concem.  But  what  we  woiild  do  with  the 
language  that  is  now  by  virtue  of  the 
action  taken  earlier  this  aftemoon  part 
of  this  art  is  assure  that  not  Just  some 
"^  these  agreements,  not  just  some  of 
these  Ucenses,  but  all  of  them  before 
the  Joint  Committee  would  be  the  sub- 
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ject  of  open  and  complete  hearings  and 
then,  further,  be  the  subject  of  action  on 
the  floor  of  both  the  House  and  the  Sen- 
ate. 

And  if  the  gentleman  would  only  take 
me  time  to  reconsider  he  would  realize 
iliat  his  amendment  Is  terribly  defective 
in  tliat  it  excludes  from  the  purview  of 
liiL'i   type   of   hearing   process   the   nine 
countries  that  I  referred  to.  One  of  those 
countries  is  India  which  has  already,  as 
the  Kentleman  knows,  received  a  nuclear 
capability  because  of  the  exports  from 
Canada   I  think  it  is  necessary  that  not 
only  the  countries  with  whom  we  entered 
into  agreements  prior  to  1974  be  Included 
but  also  those  after  1974  as  well  be  sub- 
ject to  the  provisions  of  the  law. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Maryland.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  niinois.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Maryland. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Maryland.  Mr  Chair- 
man, does  the  gentleman  feel  that  the 
committee  has  done  a  great  job  In  pre- 
venting nuclear  proliferation?  I  do  not 
think  this  is  the  Impression  the  rest  of 
the  world  Ls  getting.  Can  the  gentleman 
hold  that  in  pood  conscience'' 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Dlinois.  Is  the 
gentleman  blaming  this  country  for  the 
fact  that  India  has  developed  an  atomic 
device? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  minoLs  has  expired. 

'On  request  of  Mr  Long  of  Maryland, 
and  by  unanimous  consent.  Mr.  Ander- 
son of  Illinois  was  allowed  to  proceed 
for  2  additional  minutes.  > 

Mr  LONG  of  Man-land.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, if  the  gentleman  will  yield,  the  es- 
calation has  gone  on  absolutely  un- 
checked. Tliere  has  net  been  a  single  in- 
stance in  which  the  gentleman's  com- 
mittee has  come  In  with  a  resolution  to 
disapprove  of  any  nuclear  agreement.  I 
might  point  that  out. 

Mr  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  Would  the 
gentleman  give  me  any  specific  agree- 
ment tiiat  he  wanted  disapproved? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Maryiand  Can  the  gen- 
tleman just  name  one  he  disapproved? 

Mr  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  I  am  ask- 
ing the  gentleman  what  agreement  ap- 
proved by  the  joint  committee  would  he 
have  had  this  House  disapprove?  He  can- 
not point  to  a  single  example. 

The  great  vice  of  tlie  gentleman's 
amendm.ent,  the  great  defect  Is  that  if 
we  unilaterally  cut  oT  extorts  of  special 
nuclear  materials  to  lho.se  countries  that 
have  signed  the  Nonproliferation  Treaty 
and  do  nothing  more,  what  have  we 
done?  We  would  have  said  that  this 
country  has  lost  Its  bargaining  power 
completely  to  try  to  get  the  other  nuclear 
.supplier  in  the  woHd  to  join  with  us  in  a 
collective  effort  to  try  to  arrive  at  a  so- 
lution to  this  problem. 

The  CHAIRMAN  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Illinois  has  expired. 

'On  request  of  Mr.  Long  of  Maryland, 
and  by  unanimous  consent,  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois  was  allowed  to  proceed 
for  1  additional  minute  ' 

Mr  IXDNG  of  Maryland  If  the  gentle- 
man will  yield  further,  why  .should  there 
be  any  oh.iection  to  having  countries  sign 
the  Nuclear  Nonproliferation  Treaty? 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois  Of  course, 


there  is  no  objection.  I  wish  every  one  of 
them  would  sign,  but  the  fact  is  they 
have  not.  The  fact  is  that  India,  for  ex- 
ample, has  not  signed  it.  and  Japan  has 
not  signed  it,  and  Spain  has  not  signed  it. 

Mr.  OTTINGER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  support  of  the  Long  amendment, 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  that  this  ques- 
tion of  nonproliferation  is  the  most 
crucial  we  face  today  in  the  entire  world. 
The  fact  is  that  the  NRC  has  had  under 
consideration,  and  we  have  not  heard  a 
peep  from  the  Joint  Atomic  Energy  Com- 
mittee, the  licensing  for  export  of  40,000 
pounds  of  enriched  uranium  to  India,  a 
country  which  has  exploded  a  nuclear 
device  made  with  power  reactor  fuel 
from  Canada  and  has  not  signed  the 
Nonproliferation  Treaty  or  subjected  all 
its  nuclear  facilities  to  supervision  by  the 
Intemational  Atomic  Energy  Agency. 

I  think  if  effective  restrictions  are  not 
placed  on  export  of  enriched  nuclear  ma- 
terials, there  will  be  grave  danger  to  the 
world.  I  do  not  think  this  country  has 
done  what  it  could  to  exercise  the  tre- 
mendous power  we  have  in  this  regard, 
because  we  still  supply  most  of  the  en- 
riched uranium  to  the  rest  of  the  world. 
We  should  require  that  there  be  no  ex- 
port of  nuclear  technology  and  enriched 
uranium  to  countries  that  have  not 
agreed  to  submit  all  their  nuclear  facili- 
ties to  Intemational  Atomic  Energy 
Agency  safeguards  or  have  not  signed  the 
Nonproliferation  Treaty.  The  chance  is 
far  too  great  that  some  terrorist  group  or 
some  countries  such  as  Pakistan  and  In- 
dia, which  have  ancient  rivalries,  are  go- 
ing to  produce  nuclear  weapons  and  start 
a  nuclear  war  which  would  spell  the  de- 
struction of  our  civilization;  that  risk  is 
far  too  great.  I  do  not  think  the  Joint 
Atomic  Energy  Committee  has  done  all  it 
could. 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  Mr. 
Chairman,  if  the  gentleman  will  yield, 
specifically  on  India,  the  committee  has 
held  hearin.gs  on  this  specific  question 
as  to  whether  we  should  export  fuel  for 
the  nuclear  reactor.  The  gentleman  cer- 
tainly cannot  charge  the  Committee  on 
Atomic  Energy  or  its  members  with  negli- 
gence if  the  NRC  has  alreadj-  agreed  to 
that  or  held  hearings. 

Mr  OTTINGER.  It  was  only  when  a 
group  of  concerned  citizens  and  Mem- 
bers of  Congress,  including  the  gentle- 
man from  Marjiand  (Mr.  Longi  and  I, 
petitioned  that  the  NRC  considered 
ha\ing  hearings  at  all.  We  have  the  feel- 
ing that  the  Joint  Atomic  Energy  Com- 
mittee disposition  is  to  push  exports  to 
help  the  U.S.  manufacturers  to  export 
tliLs  equipment,  without  exercising 
enough  muscle  to  get  adequate  con- 
trols. I  do  not  say  that  the  Joint  Com- 
mittee has  failed  to  exhibit  any  concem, 
because  that  would  not  be  accurate,  but 
it  has  failed  to  exercise  the  muscle  that 
is  available  to  us  to  see  to  it  that  con- 
trols are  imposed.  It  has  not  demon- 
strated that  nonproliferation  Ls  one  of 
the  primary  concerns  of  this  coimtry 
and  that  it  is  vital  for  the  preservation 
of  the  entire  world. 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  UlinoL^  Is  this 
what  the  gentleman  wants  with  respect 
to  Israel,  would  he  be  satisfied  with  this. 
because  since  Israel  has  not  ratified  Non- 
proliferation  Treaty  and  apparently  has 


no  intention  of  doing  so  in  the  future, 
and  furthermore  because  they  have  cer- 
tain facilities  which  up  until  now  they 
have  been  unwilling  to  put  imder  inter- 
national atomic  energj-  authority,  does 
he  want  the  adoption  of  this  amend- 
ment and  barring  of  the  shipment  of  any 
special  nuclear  materials  to  that  covin - 
try  even  for  peaceful  atomic  purposes 
to*  fuel  a  peaceful  electricity-producing 
reactor  in  that  countrj?  Is  that  what 
the  gentleman  wants  to  accomplish? 

Mr.  OTTINGER.  Tliat  is  absolutely 
what  I  want.  I  think  the  Middle  East  is 
one  of  the  tinder  boxes  of  the  world. 
The  idea  that  Israel  may  be  developing 
an  atomic  weapons'  capEWjity  and  that 
the  Arab  countries  are  now  seeking  nu- 
clear power  so  that  they  can  develop  a 
nuclear  capacity  is  absolutely  frighten- 
ing. 

Mr.  Chairman,  whUe  I  am  a  strong 
supporter  of  Israel,  I  do  not  want  to  see 
nuclear  warfare  break  out  in  the  Middle 
East.  If  any  of  the  countries  in  that 
area  have  that  power,  then  that  is  one 
of  the  worst  things  we  have  to  worrj- 
about. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Maryland.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  OTTINGER.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Maryland. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Maryland.  Mr.  Chairman, 
does  not  the  gentleman  realize  we  have 
a  Presidential  waiver  in  the  bill  to  cover 
that  situation?  n  the  President  wants 
to  open  the  door  for  Israel,  we  have  that 
waiver  there;  so  it  does  not  close  the 
door,  as  the  gentleman  says. 

Mr.  OTTINGER,  It  is  my  understand- 
ing unless  the  gentleman  has  changed 
the  amendment,  that  this  applies  to  ei- 
ther people  who  have  signed  a  Nonprolif- 
eration Treaty  or  who  have  agreed  to  the 
Intemational  Atomic  Energy  Agency 
safeguards.  Is  that  right? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Maryland.  The  gentle- 
man is  correct, 

Mr.  OTITNGER,  So  what  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois  is  worried  about,  the 
countries  the  gentleman  said  would  not 
be  covered,  are  not  excluded  because  If 
they  are  signatories  to  the  Nonprolifera- 
tiori  Treaty  or  if  they  have  agreed  to  the 
Intemational  Atomic  Energy  Agency 
safeguards,  then  the  limitation  is  not  ap- 
plicable. Also,  as  the  gentleman  points 
out.  there  is  a  Presidential  waiver  with 
respect  to  exports  which  he  determines 
affect  national  security. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York  has  expired. 

( At  the  request  of  Mr.  Zablocki  and  by 
unanimous  consent.  Mr.  Ottinger  was 
allowed  to  proceed  for  an  additional  2 
minutes.  > 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI,  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  OTTINGER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Wisconsin  and  acknowiedge 
his  great  concern  to  such  nuclear  pro- 
liferation. 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  M".  Chairman.  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding.  I  have 
read  and  studied  the  amendment  of  the 
gentleman  from  Maryland.  As  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York  'Mr.  Ottingek) 
because  of  his  deep  interest  in  this  sub- 
ject well  knows,  for  days  and  weeks  my 
subcommittee  has  considered  the  NPT 
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problem.  The  gentleman  was  In  attend- 
ance as  a  guest,  at  almost  all  the  hear- 
ings. This  is  a  very  difficult  subject  mat- 
tor  that  almost  defies  solution. 

Now,  In  reading  the  amendment,  and 
I  would  want  the  gentleman's  studied  as- 
sessment. As  the  gentleman  knows  the 
London  Suppliers'  Conference  will  again 
resume  meetings  verj*  shortly.  As  I  read 
the  amendment,  it  could  or  would  jeopar- 
dize the  continued  negotiations  of  the 
London  Suppliers'  Conference  and  also 
perhaps  jeopardize  our  relations  general- 
ly with  some  of  our  nuclear  customers. 
"This  Is  something  we  do  not  want  to  hap- 
pen. I  would  hope  there  would  be  coop- 
eration. At  the  London  Suppliers'  Con- 
ference as  they  resume  thdr  delibera- 
tions and  discussions  it  is  my  hope  that 
we  would  have  full  cooperation  on  the 
part  of  all  suppliers  on  thi.s  troublesome 
subject  of  nuclear  proliferation. 

I  submit  that  thLs  amendment  could 
very  well  undermine  this  Conference. 

Mr.  OTTINQER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  do 
not  see  how  that  could  be  the  case,  be- 
cause it  seems  to  me  that  all  our  friends 
and  allies  would  want  to  be  ass\ired,  just 
as  much  as  we  would,  that  any  country 
which  received  enriched  uranium  would 
be  a  signatory  to  the  Nonproliferation 
Treaty  or  agree  to  the  LAEC  safeguards. 
In  fact,  most  of  the  agreements  that  have 
been  concluded — sometimes  after  a  little 
influence  on  our  part — have  met  one  cri- 
terion or  the  other  One  real  exception 
has  been  India,  and  I  was  pleased  to 
read  that  Canada  is  refusing  to  ship 
more  enriched  nuclear  material  there, 
because  of  its  diversion  of  power  fuel  to 
produce  explosion  of  a  nuclear  device 
and  its  refusal  to  sign  the  Nonprolifer- 
ation Treaty  or  agree  to  place  aU  Its  nu- 
clear facilities  under  lAEC  safeguards. 
We  should  follow  Canada'.s  example. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York  has  again  ex- 
pired. 

(By  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Ottinger 
was  allowed  to  proceed  for  1  additional 
minute ) 

Mr.  OTTINGER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  v,'as 
saying  that  I  was  pleased  to  see  that 
Canada  has  now  refused  to  ship  any  en- 
riched nuclear  materials  to  India  be- 
cause of  her  unwillingness  to  sign  the 
lAEC  Safeguards  Agreement  or  sign  the 
Nuclear  Nonproliferation  Treaty. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  this  is  a  step  In 
the  right  direction  and  will  help  us  reach 
international  agreement,  rather  than 
hinder  as. 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Mr.  Chairman.  If  the 
gentleman  will  yield  further,  would  not 
the  gentleman  admit  that  the  provisions 
of  this  amendment  could  cause  some 
problems  at  the  London  Suppliers'  Con- 
ference? 

Mr.  OTTINGER.  I  would  hope  it  would 
help  us  toward  a  better  understanding 
worldwide  that  this  kind  of  agreement 
be  required. 

Mr  PRICE.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  oppose 
the  amendment  of  the  gentleman  from 
Marjland  (Mr.  Long) .  I  am  sure  there  is 
no  one  in  this  body  who  does  not  share 
the  gentleman  from  Maryland's  concern 
for  nuclear  proliferation. 

The  Joint  Committee  on  Atomic 
Energy  has  always  been  a  firm  supporter 


of  mea-sures  to  prevent  nuclear  prolifera- 
tion. The  Joint  Committee  has  consid- 
ered the  effect  of  dLscontlnulng  U.S.  ex- 
port of  nuclear  materials  in  the  interest 
of  preventing  further  proliferation  of 
nuclear  weapons.  The  conclusion  is  that, 
in  today's  world,  if  we  never  export  an- 
other Item  of  nuclear  material,  this  in 
and  of  itself  would  not  prevent  the  pro- 
liferation of  nuclear  weapons.  The 
United  States  is  not  the  only  nation 
which  exports  nuclear  materials  and 
technology.  Other  nations  with  fully  de- 
veloped nuclear  indastrles  who  are 
actively  exporting  nuclear  materials  and 
technology  Include  Russia,  Great  Britain, 
France,  Canada,  West  Germany,  Japan, 
and  Sweden.  Our  refusal  to  supply  mate- 
rials unilaterally  to  a  particular  coun- 
try on  the  grounds  that  it  has  neither 
ratified  the  treaty  on  the  nonprolifera- 
tion of  nuclear  weapons  nor  has  not  for- 
mally agreed  with  the  International 
Atomic  Energy  Agency  to  place  all  of  its 
nuclear  and  related  facilities  under  IAEA 
safeguards,  eliminates  us  from  the  com- 
petition for  that  particular  market. 
Someone  else  mty  very  well  supply  what 
we  do  not. 

There  is  no  assurance  that  another 
supplier  will  require  the  exacting  condi- 
tions for  cooperation  that  the  United 
States  requires  under  section  123  of  the 
Atomic  Energy  Act.  Therefore,  the  cause 
of  nonproliferation  will  be  served  with 
better  assurance  if  the  United  States  is 
the  supplier  rather  than  some  other  na- 
tion. It  is  my  understanding  that  there 
has  not  been  a  single  violation  in  the 
case  of  any  nuclear  fuel  provided  under 
any  of  the  agreement"?  for  cooperation  for 
peaceful  nu.-lear  purposes  entered  Into 
by  the  United  States  of  America  with 
various  foreign  governments  of  the  world. 
I  oppose  this  proposed  amendment  be- 
cause It  will  not  further  the  cause  of 
nonproliferation. 

Mr.  FISH.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
strong  support  of  the  Long  amendment 
which  represents  another  important  step 
In  our  efforts  to  combat  nuclear  prolifer- 
ation. 

At  least  six  nations  already  have  nu- 
clear weapons— the  United  States,  the 
Soviet  Union.  Great  Britain,  France,  the 
People's  Republic  of  China,  and  India — 
and  there  are  reports  to  the  effect  that 
Israel  can  be  included  In  this  group  as 
well.  In  addition.  Brazil,  Argentina.  Paki- 
stan. South  Africa,  Turkey,  Egypt,  and 
Indonesia  will.  In  all  likelihood,  shortly 
join  the  ranks  of  nations  with  nuclear 
capabilities. 

U.S.  firms  currently  license  other  nu- 
clear suppliers  for  nuclear  technology-. 
Several  of  these— particularly  France 
and  West  Germany — while  depending 
largely  on  the  United  States  to  fuel  their 
own  power  reactors,  are  now  exporting 
nuclear  weapons  potential. 

By  1990,  reactors  In  the  developing  na- 
tions will  be  generating  30,000  pounds 
of  Plutonium  annually — the  equivalent 
of  3,000  atomic  bombs.  Since  unstable 
and  antagonistic  regimes  are  the  norm 
in  many  of  these  countries,  this  Is  truly 
a  frightening  prospect. 

I  think  that  the  United  States,  as  the 
leading  supplier  of  nuclear  technology, 
has  a  responsibility  to  attempt  to  curb 


the  spread  of  nuclear  weapons.  The  Long 
amendment  would  require  a  country 
which  receives  nuclear  technologv  from 
the  United  Stiites  to  agrf-r  Uj  jilarc  all  of 
its  nuclear  fncllities  imdcr  nurlear  safe- 
guards administered  by  the  International 
Atomic  Energy  Agency  or  agree  to  ratify 
the  Nuclear  Nonproliferation  Treaty. 

Our  nuclear  asreements  with  other 
countries  do  require  that  all  nuclear  fa- 
cilitle.<;  and  material  we  export  must  be 
placed  under  international  safeguards, 
even  though  tiiat  country  ha.s  not  rati- 
fied the  Nuclear  Nonproliferation  Treaty. 
This  proviso,  however,  has  proved  inade- 
quate, and  India  is  a  ca-sc  in  point.  That 
country  developed  a  nuclear  t)omb  from 
a  Canadian  reactor  not  under  safe- 
guards, even  though  all  nuclear  facilities 
that  we  had  provided  were  under  Inter- 
national safeguards.  Further,  it  was  the 
United  States  who  supplied  the  heavy 
water  needed  for  the  operation  of  the 
Canadian  reactor  which.  In  turn,  en- 
abled India  to  produce  the  nuclear  bomb. 
This  is  only  one  Illustration  of  the  need 
for  stronger  safeguards.  We  must  be  real- 
istic, and  must  recognize  that  providing 
nuclear  technology  and  nuclear  training 
to  a  country  provides  that  country  with 
the  know-how  needed  to  produce  nuclear 
weapons,  weapons  which  are  not  subject 
to  International  safeguards.  There  are 
now  at  least  20  nuclear  facilities  around 
the  world  that  are  not  now  under  these 
safeguards. 

Some  of  my  colleagues  argue  that  If 
we  refuse  to  sell  nuclear  technology  to 
countries  who  do  not  comply  with  the 
Long  amendment,  others  will.  I  think 
that  two  points  need  to  be  stressed  In 
this  regard.  First,  we  do  have  consider- 
able leverage  in  this  area.  France  and 
Germany,  for  example,  depend  on  the 
United  States  for  most  of  their  uranium 
fuel  to  run  their  own  nuclear  power  re- 
actors. And  while  some  European  coim- 
tries  are  developing  nuclear  fuel-making 
facilities,  these  will  not  be  In  operation 
until  the  1980's.  Tlierefore,  France  and 
Germany  caiinot  continue  to  operate 
their  own  nuclear  power  reactoi-s  with- 
out U.S.  nuclear  fuel — and  let  us  re- 
member that  these  nuclear  power  re- 
actors supply  a  large  part  of  their  in- 
dastrlal  electric  power. 

Second,  the  Long  amendment  would 
allow  the  President  to  waive  this  restric- 
tion for  national  security  reasons.  The 
President  would  then  have  considerable 
leeway,  and  would  not  have  to  abide  by 
its  provisions  if  other  nuclear  supplier 
nations  refused  to  cooperate.  This  waiver 
also,  in  mj'  view,  answers  these  critics 
who  view  this  amendment  as  congres- 
sional interference  in  foreign  policy  de- 
cisions— with  regard  to  any  coimtry.  the 
Pre.sldent  would  only  have  to  certify  that 
supply  of  nuclear  technology  or  material 
is  important  to  U.S.  national  security, 
and  the  Long  amendment's  provisions 
would  simply  not  apply. 

On  May  3  of  this  year,  the  House 
passed  House  Concurrent  Re.solution  570 
on  a  voice  vote.  Tliis  resolution,  in  part, 
urges  a  halt  to  the  transfers  of  nuclear 
fuel,  technology,  and  equipment  to  any 
counto'  which  has  not  accepted  Interna- 
tional Atomic  Energy  Agency  safeguards. 
The  Long  amendment  would  give  this 
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resolution  the  force  of  law,  and  would 
demonstrate  that  the  Congress  is  alert  to 
the  dangers  of  nuclear  proliferation  and 
to  the  need  for  concrete  action  In  this 
area. 

Mrs.  LLOYD  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  move  to  strike  the  requisite  num- 
ber of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  in  opposition  to 
the  Long  amendment.  Although  I  am 
most  sympathetic  to  the  Intent  of  the 
gentleman  from  Maryland.  I  doubt  that 
the  amendment  he  proposes  will,  in  its 
present  form,  have  the  effect  which  he 
intends. 

Fortunately,  or  unfortimatcly,  the 
United  States  is  no  longer  the  sole  sup- 
plier of  nuclear  equipment  and  tech- 
nology to  con5umer  nations.  Britain. 
We.st  Germany,  France,  and  Japan  are 
either  now  selling,  or  rievelopinr;  the  ca- 
pacity to  sell  nuclear  materials  to  other 
nations.  This  list  is  certain  to  grow  as 
more  nations  achieve  a  level  of  techno- 
logical competence. 

Consequently,  the  Long  amendment 
would  not  limit  proliferation,  since  the 
United  States  does  not  have  a  monopoly 
on  nuclear  technolo^^-  Instead,  it  will 
seriously  jeopardize  the  leadership  posi- 
tion now  enjoyed  by  the  United  States  In 
nuclear  technology.  This  may  result  In 
exactly  the  opposite  of  what  the  gentle- 
man intends.  With  more  nation.^  compet- 
ing to  sell  nuclear  materials,  it  is  inevi- 
table that  some  one  of  them  vill  .<^eek  to 
improve  their  competitive  advantage  by 
reducing  safeguards  or  production 
quality. 

In  addition  the  adoption  of  this 
amendment  will  seriously  threaten  our 
relations  with  potential  and  actual  cus- 
tomers such  as  Spain.  Japan.  Israel, 
Egypt,  or  Brazil,  all  of  whom  are  im- 
portant to  both  the  economic  and  mili- 
tary interests  of  the  United  States.  Tlie 
impact  on  domestic  industries  and  jobs 
associated  with  the  development  of  nu- 
clear materials  and  related  products 
must  also  be  weighed.  So  far  this  year 
there  have  been  only  a  few  reactors 
ordered  by  domestic  customers.  Our  nu- 
clear industry  depends  upon  foreign 
sales  to  maintain  equilibrium  in  the 
marketplace.  If  we  impose  an  artificial 
restraint,  such  as  this  amendment 
anticipates,  we  will  force  many  firms  to 
close  down  and  workers  to  be  laid  off. 
Mr.  Chairman,  in  addition  to  these 
potential  problems,  this  amendment 
would  abrogate  the  existing  contracts 
negotiated  by  domestic  firms  with  for- 
eign buyers.  The  legality  and  fairness  of 
this  is  certainly  questionable. 

There  is  no  question  as  to  the  desir- 
ability of  stringent  nonproliferation 
policies,  but  the  Long  amendment  in 
mandating  unilateral  restrictions  will 
not  accomplish  this  goal. 

On  May  3,  1976.  the  Hoase  pas.sed 
House  Concurrent  Resolution  570  with 
the  identical  goal  of  the  Long  amend- 
ment. This  meastire  instead  of  unilater- 
ally freezing  U.S.  firms  out  of  the  mar- 
ket for  nuclear  materials,  sensibly  calls 
for  restrictions  on  the  sale  or  transfer 
of  either  materials  or  technology  to  go 
into  effect  simultaneotisly  on  all  supplier 
nation.s.  Such  an  agreement  i.s  now 
under  consideration  among  the  supplier 
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nations.  This  approach  supercedes  the 
benefits  envisioned  by  the  Long  amend- 
ment and  still  protects  the  legitimate 
interests  of  our  domestic  nuclear  indus- 
try. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  urge  the  defeat  of  the 
Long  amendment,  and  the  adopfion  of 
the  ERDA  Authorization  Act. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  Ls  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Maryland  <Mr.  Long). 

Tile  question  was  taken;  and  on  a  di- 
vision 'demanded  by  Mr.  Long  of  Mary- 
land)   there  v.ere — ayes  9:   noes  41. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Maryland.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  demand  a  recorded  vote,  and 
pending  that.  I  make  the  point  of  order 
that  a  quorum  is  not  present. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  will 
count.  Seventy -one  Members  are  pres- 
ent, not  a  quoram. 

Tiie  Chair  announces  that  pursuant 
to  clause  2,  rule  XXIII,  he  will  vacate 
proceedings  under  the  call  when  a 
quorum  of  the  committee  appears. 

Members  will  record  their  presence  by 
electronic  device. 

The  call  was  taken  by  electronic  de- 
vice. 

QT70RITM  CALL  VACATED 

The  CHAIRMAN.  One  hundred  Mem- 
bers have  appeared.  A  quorum  of  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  is  present.  Pur- 
suant to  clause  2.  rule  XXin,  further 
proceedings  under  the  call  shall  be  con- 
.sidered  a.s  vacated. 

Tlie  Committee  will  resume  its  busi- 
ness. 

The  pending  business  is  the  demand  of 
the  gentleman  from  Maryland  (Mr. 
Long  i  for  a  recorded  vote. 

A  recorded  vote  was  refused. 

So  the  amendment  was  rejected. 

AMENDMENT    OFFERED    BY    MH.    ALEXANDER 

Mr.  ALEXANDER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
offer  an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Alexander: 
Page  26.  line  14,  strike  cit  '•8293,570,000"  and 
Ln.sert  In  lieu  thereof  "$293,670,000."  and  on 
line  15.  strike  out  "$1,250,000"  and  Ii^sert  In 
lieu  thereof  "$1,350,000." 

Mr.  ALEXANDER.  Mr.  Chairman,  this 
amendment  is  designed  to  strenfithen  the 
abilitv  of  the  Office  of  Energy-Related 
Inventions  v.\  the  National  Bureau  of 
Standards  to  evaluate  and  move  quickly 
ener^"  inventions  which  promise  to  have 
gi-eat  national  impact. 

At  present  that  office  is  trying  des- 
perately to  evaluate  more  than  2,000  en- 
ergv'-related  inventions.  Some  of  them 
are  great,  some  near  great,  and  some  not 
so  great.  But  thev  all  require  a  close  look. 
That  takes  time  when  we  really  have  no 
time.  It  also  take.>  technical  and  Indus- 
trial exnertise  of  the  highest  quality 
w^hich.  at  present,  is  insufficient. 

As  a  result,  they  need  immediately  a 
few  more  senior  evaluators  50  that  pri- 
ority items  witli  great  national  energy- 
potential  and  impact  can  be  expedited 
and  brought  to  reality. 

What  I  have  just  said  recently  was 
confirmed  by  staff  investigators  of  the 
Conservation,  Energy,  and  Natural  Re- 
sources Subcommittee  of  the  Committee 
on  Government  Operations.  The  Govern- 
ment has  some  very   promising  Inven- 


tions in  the  evaluation  process,  but  they 
are  moving  much  too  slowly. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  amendment  staiply 
adds  $100,000  to  speed  energy  inventions 
In  the  United  States.  This  Is  truly  an  in- 
vestment which  is  going  to  pay  off  in  new 
national  energy  advances  and  increased 
Government  revenues  in  taxes  and  thou- 
sands of  jobs  from  the  many  new  indus- 
tries which  will  be  created. 

Mr.  TEAGUE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ALEXANDER.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Texas. 

Mr.  TEAGUE.  Mr.  Chairman,  this 
amendment  adds  $100,000  to  the  author- 
ization of  the  Bureau  of  Standards.  As 
far  as  this  side  of  the  aisle  is  concerned, 
we  will  accept  the  amendm.ent. 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ALEXANDER.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Illinois. 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  am  informed  that  the  ranking 
Member  on  this  side,  the  gentleman  from 
California  'Mr.  Goldwater\  has  no  ob- 
jection to  the  gentleman's  amendment, 

Tlie  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Arkansas  '  Mr.  Alexander  ) . 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Are  there  further 
amendments  to  title  III? 

If  not.  the  Clerk  will  read. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

TITLE  IV— GENERAL  -pROWSiaSS 

Sec.  401.  Subject  to  the  applicable  require- 
ments and  limitations  of  this  Act,  when  so 
specified  In  appropriations  Acts  amounts  ap- 
propriated for  the  Administration  pursuant 
to  this  Act  for  "Operating  expense.s"  or  for 
"Plant  and  capita:  equipment"  may  be 
merged  with  any  other  amounts  appropri- 
ated f^r  like  purpo.ses  pursuant  to  any  other 
Act  authorizing  appropriations  for  the  Ad- 
ministration. 

Sec.  402.  When  so  specified  In  an  appro- 
priation Act,  amounts  appropriated  purmiant 
to  this  Act  for  "Operatlne  expenses"  or  for 
"Plant  and  capital  eo.uipment"  may  remain 
available  until   expended. 

Sec.  403.  Amounts  appropriated  pursuant 
to  tlf.e  II  of  this  Act  for  cor.struction  plan- 
ning: and  design,  and  for  genprai  plant  proj- 
ects, are  available  for  use,  when  necessary. 
In  co.-*inectlon  with  all  Administration  prc- 
grams. 

Sec.  404.  (a)  Any  Government-owned  con- 
tractor operated  Uboratary,  energy  research 
center,  or  other  laboratory  performing  func- 
tions under  contract  to  the  Administration 
may,  with  the  approval  of  the  Administrator, 
use  up  to  one-half  of  1  per  centum  of  its 
operating  bvidget  for  the  ft-nd.ng  of  em- 
ployee-suggested research  project-s  up  to  the 
pilot  stage  of  development  It  shall  be  a  con- 
dition of  any  such  approval  that  the  director 
of  the  laboratory  or  center  InvoU-ed  form  an 
internal  review  mechanism  for  determining 
which  employee -stiggested  projects  merit 
funding  in  a  given  ft^cal  year:  aiid  any  such 
project  may  be  funded  in  one  or  more  suc- 
ceeding years  If  the  review  pro."ess  indicates 
that  It  merits  such  funding. 

(b)  Each  director  of  a  laboratory  or  center 
specified  in  subsection  lai  of  this  section 
shall  submit  an  annual  report  to  the  Adm.ln- 
Istrator  on  projects  being  funded  under  this 
section;  and  on  completion  of  each  such 
project  sliall  svbroit  a  reprrt  to  the  Techni- 
cal Information  Center  of  the  Administra- 
tion for  Inclusion  In  its  data  base. 

Mr.   TEAGUE    'during    the   reading'. 
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this   point.  I 

lendment  and 

lents  for  Its 

lorlTatlon  bill 


Mr.  Chairman.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  title  IV  be  con.sidered  as  read, 
printed  In  the  Record,  and  open  to 
amendment  at  any  point. 

The  CH^MRMAN  Is  there  objection 
to  Che  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

\MENriMENT     OFFtTRKP     BT     MR      GOLDWATKR 

Mr  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
offor  an  amendment 

The  Cleric  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Ooldwatix:  On 
page  32,  between  Unee  6  and  7.  Insert  a  new 
section  to  read  as  follows 

"SEr.  405.  Section  108id)  of  the  Energ>- 
R«organlzatlon  Act  of  1974  (42  U.S.C.  6818 
(d) )  Is  amended  by  stiiklnf  the  words  "two 
years'  and  Inserting  therein  "four  years',  and 
at  the  end  thereof  adding  #ie  following: 

"  Beginning  February  1,  :  977,  the  Coxincll 
shall  annually  provide  to  C<  ngress  a  detailed 
report  of  the  actions  It  h  is  taken  or  not 
taken  In  the  preceding  fiscal  year  to  carry  out 
the  duties  and  functions  re  erred  to  In  sub- 
section (b)  of  this  sectloi  .  together  with 
such  recommendations,  Incl  udlng  legislative 
recommendations,  the  Couni  11  may  have  con- 
cerning the  development  ant  Implementation 
of  energy  policy  and  the  management  of 
energy  resources.  The  repo  rt  shall  Include 
Buch  other  Information  as  nay  be  helpful  to 
the  Congress  and  the  public'  " 

Mr     GOLDWATER.    A 
would  like  to  explain  my 
offer  the  supporting  an 
adoption. 

This  Is  the  ERDA  au 
for  fl.'^cal  year  1977.  TheJEnerto'  Reor 
ganlzatlon  Act  created  bdth  ERDA  and 
the  Eenerpy  Resources  fJouncll — ERC. 
Section  108  of  the  Energt  Reorganiza- 
tion Act  established  the  Energy  Re- 
sources CoimcU.  The  CouncU  Includes 
the  Secretary  or  Administrator  heading 
each  of  the  major  Federal  agencies  In- 
volved In  energy  R.  &  D.  and  energy 
policy,  and  It  Ls  headed  by  one  of  them 
designated  by  the  Presldeot.  Currently. 
Commerce  Secretary  Richardson  Ls  the 
Chairman  of  the  Council  and  FEA  Ad- 
ministrator Zarb  is  the  Executive  Di- 
rector. 

The  duties  and  functions  of  the  Coun- 
cil under  section  108  Include- 

First,  Insure  communication  and  co- 
ordination among  the  agencies  of  the 
Federal  Government  which  have  re- 
sponsibilities for  the  development  and 
Implementation  of  every  policy  or  for 
the   management   of  energy   resources; 

Second,  make  recommendations  to  the 
President  and  to  the  Congress  for  meas- 
ures to  Improve  the  implementation  of 
Federal  energy  policies  or  the  manage- 
ment of  energ>-  resources  with  particular 
emphasis  upon  policies  and  activities  In- 
volving two  or  more  department  or  inde- 
pendent agencies :  and 

Third,  advise  the  President  in  the 
preparation  of  the  reorganization  recom- 
mendations required  by  section  110  of 
this  act. 

Importantly,  section  108(ci  states: 
The  Chairman  of  the  CouncU  may  not  re- 
fu.se  Ut  testify  before  the  Congress  or  any 
duly  authorUed  committee  thereof  regard- 
ing the  duties  of  the  CouncU  or  other  mat- 
ters concerning  Interagency  coordination  of 
energy  pollry  and  activities 

We  recently  exercised  this  provision  by 
having  Mr   Zarb  appear  before  our  sub- 


committee In  his  role  of  Executive  Direc- 
tor of  the  Council  during  consideration 
of  a  bill  Involving  the  energy  conserva- 
tion activities  of  many  Federal  agencies. 
Under  subsection  id>  of  108,  the  ERC 
Ls  scheduled  to  terminate  either  2  years 
after  Its  effective  date,  October  11.  1974, 
or  upon  establishment  of  Department  of 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources,  which- 
ever Ls  earlier  The  Department  is  not  a 
likely  event  in  the  foreseeable  future, 
but  the  2-year  date.  October  11  of  this 
year.  is.  ERC  will  be  terminated  auto- 
matically on  that  date. 

My  amendment  would  extend  the  life 
of  the  ERC  I  believe  that  we  must  have 
an  organization  such  as  ERC. 

Section  108  created  the  ERC  to  Insure 
the  coordination  of  the  several  agencies. 
Including  ERDA.  involved  In  energy,  par- 
ticularly where  two  or  more  agencies  are 
Involved  In  the  same  area  of  activity. 

We  have  had  continuing  difBcultv  in 
keeping  ERDAs  activities  coordinated 
efTectively  with  other  agencies  over  the 
last  18  months.  As  a  new  agency,  that 
is  expected  and  predictable— but  that  is 
also  why  there  is  crucial  need  for  a  for- 
mal, high-level  coordinating  bod>-.  Ex- 
amples of  some  of  the  problems  are: 

First.  ERDA  and  FEA  in  energy  con- 
servation— both  this  committee  and  the 
Appropriation  Committee  have  voiced 
concerns  In  reports — Appropriations 
even  conducted  full-scale  Investigations 
of  the  two  programs  to  determine  the 
amount  of  overlap; 

Second.  ERDA.  FEA.  and  Interior  In 
the  area  of  collection  and  analysts  of 
energy  data; 

Third.  ERDA  and  Interior  In  mining 
safety  research; 

Fourth.  ERDA  and  EPA  In  energy-re- 
lated environmental  rtsearch;  and 

Fifth.  ERDA.  Interior.  FEA,  and 
Treasury  In  the  area  of  geothermal  in- 
stitutional barriers. 

ERC  Is  the  only  statutor>'  mechanism 
available  to  uf.  in  deallnT  with  thl.-.  prob- 
lem. In  fact,  we  have  Increasingly  fo- 
cused on  it  In  recent  subcommittee  and 
committee  activities.  Again  it  is  impor- 
tant that,  per  subsection  <c>  of  section 
108.  ERC  cannot  refuse  to  testify  con- 
cerning interagency  coordination.  We 
have  recently  exercised  this  requirement 
in  calling  Frank  Zarb  to  testify  before 
this  subcommittee  in  his  role  as  Execu- 
tive Director  of  the  ERC  on  the  sub.lect 
of  coordination  of  the  energv  conserva- 
tion and  conservation  research  programs 
spi-eai  throughout  many  agencies.  In- 
cluding among  others.  ERDA.  FEA.  Agri- 
culture Department.  Commerce  E>epart- 
ment.  and  so  forth. 

I  strongly  believe  that  our  Immediate 
and  direct  congressional  Interest  In  the 
ERC  and  Its  coordination  responsibilities 
as  thev  directly  impact  on  our  energy 
research  program  areas  is  sufficient  to 
provide  for  the  acceptance  of  the  amend- 
ment and  to  continue  the  life  of  the  ERC 
until  such  time  as  all  these  activities  an» 
foldf^d  into  a  singie  department. 

I  do  want  to  point  out  that  this  Is  not 
a  ma-ssive  bureaucracy  which  we  are 
considering. 

The  ERC  is  not  an  agency  as  such,  but 
rather  an  interagency  mechanism  for 
coordination   of    UB.   energy    policy    at 


the  Cabinet  officer  level.  It  Ls  somewhat 
analogous  to  the  National  Security 
Council,  except  that  the  ERC  has  no 
permanent  staff.  Normal  staff  work  and 
analysis  Ls  performed  by  the  agency  with 
primary  responsibility  In  the  parilcular 
subject  area — for  example,  if  ERC  is 
addre.ssing  a  coal  mining/leasing  issue. 
Department  of  the  Interior  will  take  the 
lead;  if  It  Is  an  oil  pricing  Issue.  PEA  will 
do  the  analysis,  et  cetera.  Also,  since  the 
ERC  is  a  coordination  mechanism,  it 
does  not  have  an  official  organization 
chart. 

This  flexible  organization  has  accom- 
plL-^hed  a  start  on  energy  coordination 
In  the  Federal  Government,  which  I  do 
not  feel  we  can  afford  to  lose  while  we 
are  out  campaigning  this  fall.  We  would 
only  have  to  start  all  over  again. 

Since  its  creation,  the  Energy  Re- 
sources Council  has  established  numer- 
ous task  forces  and  committees  to  ex- 
amine particular  Issues,  formulate  rec- 
ommendations for  Federal  action,  and 
Insure  that  Federal  energy  programs  are 
coordinated.  Many  of  these  committees 
are  temporary  and  none  have  any  inde- 
pendent authority.  Some  of  those  com- 
mittees or  task  forces  that  do  have  an 
ongoing  mlsiiion  are:  First,  the  Execu- 
tive Committee:  second,  the  Intergov- 
ernmental Coordinating  Committee— 
ICC — which  has,  in  turn,  established 
Subcommittees  on  Conservation.  Nu- 
clear and  Coal  Programs:  third,  the  Task 
Force  on  Thermal  Standards:  fourth,  the 
Task  Force  on  Motor  Vehicle  Goals  be- 
yond 1980:  and  fifth,  the  International 
Subgroup.  Each  of  these  committees  or 
task  forces  has  members  from  at  least 
three  different  agencies  and  the  Execu- 
tive Committee  has  members  represent- 
ing U.  The  Conservation  Subcommittee 
of  the  Intergovernmental  Coordinating 
Committee  was  established  to  coordi- 
nate the  interactions  of  Federal  agen- 
cies with  the  States  under  the  State  en- 
ergy conservation  program.  The  Task 
Force  on  Thermal  Standards  is  focasing 
on  the  Federal  effort  to  develop  model 
building  energy  conservation  standards. 

To  place  this  amendment  clearly  In 
perspective,  let  me  relate-  what  Governor 
Ray  of  Iowa  told  us  in  a  rer.iu  st.atement. 
In  commenting  on  the  difTirulty  of  deal- 
ing with  tlic  ever  growing  Federal  energy 
establishment,  he  stated  that  there  are 
now  more  than  120  Federal  energy  pro- 
grams administered  by  30  .separate  agen- 
cies. Our  experience  on  the  Science  and 
Technology  Committee  ha.<;  reflected 
those  figures.  There  is  a  desperate  need 
for  coordination  and  this  amencimeni 
would  help  us  achieve  that  goal.  Again, 
I  repeat  that  this  is  not  a  bureaucracy, 
not  another  big  staff.  Rather,  it  Ls  a  .-itatu- 
tory  coordinating  mechanLsm  We  need 
that  mechanLsm  after  October  1 1  of  this 
year.  I  urge  your  support  of  tliis  amend- 
ment. 

POINT     or     ORDER 

Mr  BROOKS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  make 
a  point  of  order  ai?aln.st  the  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN  Tlie  gentleman  will 
st'ite  hi.^  rioint  of  crder. 

Mr  BROOKS  Mr  Chairman,  I  make 
the  point  of  order  that  the  amendment  is 
not  germane  to  H  R  13350 

The  bLQ  authorizes  appropriations  for 


1  year  for  the  programs  administered  by 
the  Energy  Research  and  Development 
AdminLstratlon. 

The  amendment  would  have  the  effect 
of  making  permanent  the  Energy  Re- 
sources Council,  a  body  established  wlth- 
U\  the  Executive  Office  of  tlie  President. 
Such  an  amendment  Is  clearly  beyond 
the  scope  of  a  1-year  authorization  bill 
and  is,  therefore,  not  germane. 

Mr  Clialrman,  I  would  ask  that  the 
point  of  order  be  sustained,  and  I  spe- 
cifically refer  to  rule  XVI,  clause  7. 

The  CHALRM.\N.  Does  the  gentleman 
from  California  'Mr.  Goldwater)  wish 
to  be  heard  on  tlie  point  of  order? 

Mr  GOLDWATER.  I  do.  Mr  Chair- 
man I  would  like  to  be  heard  on  the  point 
of  order. 

SUBJECT    MATTER    AS   TEST 

Mr.  Chairman,  tlie  amendment  Is  di- 
rectly related  to  subject  matter  of  the 
blD — ERDA's  programs  and  how  they  are 
carried  out  under  the  Energ>-  Reorgani- 
zation Act. 

The  Reorganization  Act  created  ERDA 
and  its  programs  and  also  the  Energy 
Resources  Council  to  insure  the  full  and 
complete  coordination  of  those  programs 
and  all  other  energN-  agencies  and  pro- 
grams. ERDA's  programs  and  the  ERC 
go  hand  and  glove  in  a  programatic  sense. 

FT  ND.\MrNTAl-    PfRPOSE   AS   TK3T 

Tlie  fundamental  purpose  of  tlie 
amendment  is  to  continue  our  only  stat- 
utory mechanism  for  coordinating  our 
energy  propmra-i  to  in.<;ure  they  are  ef- 
fective and  not  duplicative. 

]Aisi  year,  section  309  of  the  Authori- 
zation Act  stated: 

The  Administrator  shall  coordinate  non- 
nuclear  programs  of  the  Administration  with 
the  heads  of  relevant  Federal  agencies  In 
order  to  mlnlnUze  unneces.sary   duplication. 

My  amendment  addresses  that  same 
goal— avoiding  duplication  and  maximiz- 
ing effectiveness. 

COMMrrTEE     JTTRISDICTION 

The  Science  Committee  and  JAEC 
have  sole  jurisdiction  over  energy  R.  &  D. 
programs. 

Once  the  ERC  was  establLshed,  It  came 
under  the  jurisdiction  of  tlie  energy  com- 
mittees who  miLst  have  rerponsibilitv-  for 
legislating  effective  energy  programs  If 
wo  do  not  have  it.  no  one  does. 

The  ERC  does  not  have  a  separate 
staff  It  u.ses  agency  personnel  on  as- 
."iignment  in  tlie  agency's  area  of  respon- 
sibility. So  ERDA  personnel  can  and  do 
staff  ERC  functions.  This  bill  provides 
the  funds  in  program  support  for  thase 
employees  Tlierefore.  this  bill  actually 
will  fund  the  extended  activities  of  ERC 
in  fiscal  year  1977  under  my  amendment. 

GENERAL     VERSUS     SPECWIC 

This  is  specific  amendment  to  the  gen- 
eral provisions.  It  is  an  ERDA  program- 
wide  provision,  that  Ls  to  have  a  con- 
tinued, stautory  mechanism  for  coordin- 
ation of  all  energy  programs. 

AMENDNTENT  TO  EXISTINO  LAW 

Tlie  amendment  merely  extends  the 
ERC  for  2  years  by  a  minimal  change  in 
the  Energy  Reoreanization  Act.  The 
thrust  is  basically  programmatic  In  na- 
ture, not  a  substantive  change. 

The  bill  is  under  the  Reorganization 


Act.  and  further  the  ReorganLzation  Act 
requires  in  section  305  that  there  be  an 
annual  authorization  for  "appropriations 
made  under  this  act." 

The  Reorganization  Act,  the  ERDA 
program  and  the  ERC— under  section 
108 — of  tJie  act  are  all  tied  together. 

KEY  POINT 

The  amendment  is  germane,  because 
this  bill  includes  program  support  for  the 
salaries  of  ERDA  employees  who  staff 
parts  of  tlie  Energy  Resources  Council. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  L^  pre- 
pared to  rule. 

The  Chair  has  examined  the  amend- 
ment and  has  listened  to  tlie  argument 
in  support  of  the  point  of  order  and  to 
tlie  argmnent  presented  by  the  gentle- 
man from  California  (Mr.  Goldwater  i 
very  carefully  and  it,  indeed,  is  an  argu- 
ment wliich  deserves  the  careful  atten- 
tion of  the  Chair. 

The  Chair  would  call  attention  to  the 
fact  that  the  amendment  offered  by  the 
gentleman  from  California  'Mr.  Gold- 
water  i  seeks  to  amend  the  Energj-  Re- 
organization Act  of  1974  by  extending 
the  life  of  the  Energy  Resources  Council. 

The  point  of  order  is  made  that  the 
amendment  is  not  germane  and  that  the 
amendment  goes  beyond  the  scope  of  the 
bill  before  us. 

The  bill  before  the  committee  at  this 
time  is  an  annual  authorization  bill.  It 
Ls  a  bin  to  authorize  appropriations  for 
the  Energy  Research  and  Development 
Administration  and  does  not  amend  the 
basic  organic  statute  which  established 
ERDA 

The  Chair  Is  constrained  to  state  that. 
In  hLs  opinion,  the  amendment  offered 
by  the  gentleman  from  CaLfornia  *Mr. 
Goldwater*  goes  beyond  the  scope  of 
the  bill  which  Ls  pending  before  the  com- 
mittee at  this  time  in  that  that  bill  does 
not  directly  amended  the  Energy  Reorga- 
nizaion  Act  of  1974  nor  does  it  deal  with 
the  Council  as  a  separate  entity. 

Tlie  Chair  would  refer  to  Deschler's 
Procedure,  chapter  28,  section  33.  and  the 
numerous  precedents  set  out  there  con- 
cerning amendments  changing  existing 
law  to  bills  not  citing  that  law. 

The  Chair,  therefore,  sustains  the 
point  of  order. 

Are  there  further  amendments  to  title 
IV? 

AMENDMENT     OFFERED     BY     MR.     LAGOMARSINO 

Mr.  LAGOMARSINO.  Mr.  Chairman. 
I  offer  an  amendment. 
The  Clerk  read   as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Lagomarsino; 
Page  32.  Immediately  after  line  6.  insert  the 
following  new  section 

Sec.  405.  (a)  The  Administrator  shall,  not 
later  than  60  days  after  the  date  of  the  enact- 
ment of  thLs  Act.  prescribe  and  Implement 
rules  to  assure  that  any  hearing  m  connec- 
tion with  any  expenditure  of  any  funds  au- 
thorized to  be  appropriated  under  this  Act. 
or  any  hearlnp  the  expenses  of  which  are 
paid  by  any  such  funds,  shall — 

( 1 1  if  such  hearing  concerns  a  single  unit 
of  local  goverrmient  or  the  resldenUs  there- 
of, be  held  within  the  boundaries  of  such 
unit: 

(2)  If  such  hearing  concerns  a  single  geo- 
graphic area  within  a  State  or  the  residents 
thereof,  be  held  within  the  boundaries  of 
Buch  area;  or 

(3)  If  such  hearing  concerns  a  single  State 


or  the  residents  thereof,  he  held  within  such 
State,  (b)   For  purpKDees  of  subsection  (bi  — 

(1)  the  term  "unit  of  local  government" 
means  a  county,  municipality,  town,  town- 
ship, village,  or  other  unit  of  general  gov- 
ernment  below   the   State   level;    and 

(2)  the  term  "geographic  area  within  a 
State"  means  a  special  purpose  district  or 
other  region  recognized  for  government*) 
purposes  within  such  State  which  Is  not  a 
unit  of  local  government. 

Mr.  LAGOMARSINO  (during  the  read- 
ing). Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  further  reading  of  the 
amendment  be  dispensed  with  and  that 
it  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia ? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  TEAGUE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  LAGOMARSINO.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Texas. 

Mr.  TEAGUE.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  the  interest  of  time, 
this  exact  same  amendment  was  adopted 
when  we  had  the  EPA  authorization  bill 
on  the  floor.  The  committee  opposed  it, 
but  it  was  adopted  by  a  considerable  mar- 
gin. Since  that  time  we  have  gone  to  the 
gentleman  from  California  <Mr.  Kn- 
CHt-M)  and  we  have  prepared  a  last  sec- 
tion that  we  think,  with  some  corrections 
that  should  be  made.  Mr.  Ketchitm 
agrees  to,  and  we  have  agreed  to  accept 
his  amendment,  and  he  has  agreed  to  ac- 
cept our  amendment  to  his  amendment. 

Mr.  LAGOMARSINO.  That  is  correct 
The  gentleman  from  California  'Mr. 
Ketchum)  and  I  accept  the  amendment 
offered  by  the  gentleman  from  Texas  to 
the  amendment  

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  Chairman,  we 
have  examined  these  amendments  and 
find  no  problem  therewith. 

AMENDMENT  OFFERED  BT  MR.  TKACtrE  TO 
THE  AMENDMENT  OFFERED  BT  MR,  LAGO- 
MABSWO 

Mr.  TEAGUE.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  offer 
an  amendment  to  the  amendment 

The  Clerk  read  as  foUows; 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Teague  to  the 
amendment  offered  by  Mr.  LiAgomarsino:  At 
the  end  of  tiie  amendment  offered  by  the 
gentleman  from  California  (Mr.  Lagomab- 
siNoi  Insert:  (b)  Such  regulations  shall  pro- 
vide for  the  consolidation  of  such  he&rlngB 
to  the  greatest  extent  possible  In  order  to 
Insure  economy  and  efficiency  consistent  with 
the  purposee  of  this  section  Nothing  In  this 
section  shall  be  construed  as  requiring  a 
hearing  where  none  Is  now  required  by  law 
or  where  the  Administrator  determlnee  such 
a  hearing  is  not  appropriate. 

Mr.  TEAGUE.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  ask  for 
a  vote  on  the  amendments. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  (Mr.  TEACtxE)  to  the  amend- 
ment offered  by  the  gentleman  from  Cal- 
ifornia (Mr.  Lagoicarstno ) . 

The  amendment  to  the  amendment  was 
agreed  to. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  Ls  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  California  '  Mr.  Lagomarslno  ' ,  as 
amended. 

The  amendment,  as  amended,  was 
agreed   to. 
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Mr.  STARK.  Mr.  Chairmali.  I  offer  an 
amendment.  i 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows  a 

.Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Stark:  Pag© 
32,  Immediately  after  Un»  6,  1  isert  the  fol- 
lowing . 

Sec.  405.  The  Administrator  shall  not  use 
any  funds  appropriated  pursua  it  to  this  Act 
under  any  contract  In  effect  on  or  after 
October  1,  1877  for  research,  setvlces.  or  ma- 
terial conducted  or  supplied  by  ;he  Lawrence 
Llvermore  Laboratory  for  the  Energy  Re- 
search and  Development  Adcalfl  titration  un- 
less that  contract  speclflcally  ]  Tovldes  that 
the  employees  of  the  Lawren  e  Llvermore 
Laboratory  will  b«  guaranteed  t  le  establish- 
ment of  an  Impartial  grlevarii  e  procediu"e 
and  further  gviarantees  employa  )e  shall  have 
the  right  to  self -organization,  ■>  form.  Join, 
or  assist  labor  organizations,  ta  bargain  col- 
lectively through  representatwes  of  their 
own  choosing,  and  to  engage  k  other  con- 
certed activities  for  the  purpis©  of  collec- 
tive bargaining  or  other  mutual  aid  or  pro- 
tection, and  shall  also  have  tUe  right  to  re- 
frain from  any  or  all  of  such  Activities  pro- 
vided however  that  no  empl^^ee  rights  or 
activities  shall  bo  guaranteed  |ln  such  con- 
tract which  would  be  In  vlolitlon  of  Cali- 
fornia Stat©  Law.  ! 

Mr.  STARK  (during  the  reading" .  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  amendment  be  ccnsid^ed  as  read 
and  printed  in  the  Record.    ; 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  ther^  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentlemah  from  Cali- 
fornia? 

Til  ere  was  no  objection,    i 

Mr.  STARK.  Mr.  Chairman,  this 
amendment  deals  exclusivdy  with  the 
Lawrence  Llvermore  Laborajtory  facility 
in  Llvermore,  Calif.,  whlcl^  has  5,700 
employees  living  in  the  ct>ngTessional 
district  served  by  myself,  find  by  the 
gentlemen  from  California,  Messrs. 
McFall,  Edwards,  and  Miller.  The  site 
and  the  facility  are  owned  |>y  the  Fed- 
eral Government.  The  funfling  is  en- 
tirely Federal,  and  it  is  one  of  the  most 
prestigious  and  productive  national 
laboratories  In  the  country. 

Tliere  have  been  some  serious  prob- 
len^s  in  labor-management  negotiations 
with  conflicting  State  laws,  because  the 
University  of  California  is  the  contrac- 
tor operator.  It  therefore  subjects  the 
employees  to  California  State  law.  Of 
the  64  Government-owned,  contractor- 
operated  ERDA  facilities,  including  the 
Stanford  Linear  Accelerator  and  the 
Princeton  Pla.sma  Physics  Lab,  only  6 
lack  clear-cut  employee-employer  rela- 
tions. 

Since  the  Llvermore  Lab  receives  its 
contract  through  a  political  subdivision 
known  as  the  University  of  California 
Board  of  Regents,  it  is  caught  In  a 
unique  situation.  It  is  covered  by  three 
sets  of  rules:  those  imposed  by  ERDA, 
by  the  State  of  California,  and  by  the 
University  of  California  under  the 
Mvers-Millus-Brown  Act. 

It  is  the  intention  of  this  amendment 
to  cause  5,700  employees  at  Llvermore  to 
conform  to  normal  labor  practices  and 
grievance  structure  available  to  over 
30.000  other  ERDA  scientific  eanployees. 

Mr.  PRICE  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  STARK.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois. 

Mr.     PRICE.     Mr.     Chairman      this 


amendment,  as  I  understand  It,  is  to  as- 
.<^ure  that  the  Energy  Research  and  De- 
velopment Administration  take  every 
reasonable  step  in  its  contract  with  the 
University  of  California,  the  contractor 
which  operates  the  Lawrence  Livermore 
Laboratory  to  provide  employees  at  that 
laboratory  the  bargaining  rights  which 
are  permitted  to  employees  of  the  State 
of  California  under  the  laws  of  the  State 
of  California. 

I  do  not  oppose  the  amendment  in 
view  of  the  unique  situation  and  would 
not  set  a  precedent  for  legislatively  im- 
posed changes  in  the  labor  relations 
policies  of  any  other  Energy  Research 
and  Development  Administration  con- 
tractor. 

Mr.  STARK.  I  accept  the  kind  words  of 
the  gentleman  from  nUnoLs. 

Mr.  TEAGUE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  STARK.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Texas,  the  chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Science  and  Technology. 

Mr.  TEAGUE.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  com- 
mittee on  Science  and  Technology  has  no 
objection  and  will  accept  the  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  STARK  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois. 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, the  gentleman,  I  realize,  has 
changed  the  language  of  hLs  amendment 
considerably  from  the  amendment  that 
he  showed  me  originally,  but  rny  question 
at  this  point  is:  What  does  the  gentle- 
man intend  by  the  language  contained 
here  in  the  proposed  section  405?  Does 
the  gentleman  intend  to  give  employ- 
ees of  the  Livermore  Laboratory,  who  are 
In  fact  under  the  regulations  of  the  board 
of  regents  of  the  University  of  California, 
the  rights  that  generally  apply  to  those 
workers  in  this  country  who  arc  under 
the  National  Labor  Relations  Act? 

Mr.  STARK.  Yes;  I  have  drawn  some 
of  the  same  language  from  section  7  of 
tlie  NLRA  so  that  this  amendment  can 
be  interpreted  not  to  place  these  employ- 
ees under  the  NLRA.  but  rather  to  give 
these  words  the  same  predictability  as 
tlie  language  drawn  from  section  7  and 
used  in  this  amendment. 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  However 
the  gentleman  confirms  that  it  Is  the  In- 
tent of  his  amendment  that  tliey  will  not 
engage  in  those  activities  which  would  be 
proscribed  or  forbidden  by  California 
law? 

Mr.  STARK.  That  is  quite  correct. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  STARK.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  California. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Does  the  genUe- 
man  feel  that  by  hLs  amendment  he  Ls 
establishing  precedent  in  the  area  of 
labor  relations? 

Mr.  STARK.  I  do  not  know  whether  I 
would  say  we  are  establishing  precedent 
In  the  area  of  labor  relations.  I  think  we 
are  defining  for  5,700  employees,  caught 
In  a  particular  box.  that  they  have  cer- 
tain standards  by  which  they  can  nego- 
tiate and  bargain  and  have  grievance 
procedures. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  In  fact  the  gentle- 
man Is  amending  in  essence  the  relation- 


ships of  labor  and  management,  particu- 
larly as  they  refer  to  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment and  ERDA    I.*^  that  not  rlpht? 

Mr.  STARK  No.  If  I  may  put  it  an- 
other way.  the  ambiguities  that  exLst  now 
for  the  employees  of  the  Lawrence  l^lver- 
more  Lab  are  due  in  part  to  conflicting 
California  State  laws.  This  would,  by  a 
contract,  say  that  there  have  to  be  those 
rights  which  are  generally  accepted  in 
this  country  for  all  employees  and  that 
Is  the  right  to  bargain,  the  right  to  ne- 
gotiate, and  so  on. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  California  has  expired. 

(By  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Stark  was 
allowed  to  proceed  for  2  additional  min- 
utes.) 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  Chairman,  if 
the  gentleman  will  yield,  it  appears  to  me 
what  we  are  doing  Is  Implementing  labor- 
relations  policy  under  authorization  leg- 
islation. In  other  words,  we  might  .say  the 
Taft-Hartley  Act  could  in  effect  be 
amended  by  this  process.  Would  the  gen- 
tleman agree? 

Mr.  STARK.  No.  I  do  not  think  tliat 
Taft-Hartley  in  fact  could  be  amended  by 
this  process,  by  an  authorization  process, 

Mr.  McFALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
Rentleman  yield? 

Mr.  STARK.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Callforn.a  'Mr.  McFall>. 

Mr.  McFALL  As  I  understand  the  ex- 
planation of  the  gentleman  from  Illi- 
nois and  the  gentleman  from  California, 
this  Is  a  very  unique  situation  and  it  does 
not  exist  any  other  place  in  the  country. 

Mr.  STARK.  This  Is  correct. 

Mr.  McF.^LL.  And  this  Is  an  amend- 
ment which  would  facilitate  the  bargain- 
ing process  there  but  would  not  estab- 
lish a  precedent  for  any  other  situation 
in  the  country  or  any  other  piece  of  legis- 
lation. 

Mr,  STARK.  The  gentleman  Is  abso- 
lutely correct. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER  Mr  Chairman.  If 
the  gentleman  will  yield,  the  thing  I  am 
concerned  about  Is  it  appears  to  me  we 
are  setting  a  precedent  because  there  are 
some  60  laboratories  in  ERD.\,  not  to 
mention  the  Departments  of  Defense  and 
Agriculture. 

Mr.  STARK  I  would  like  to  point  out, 
of  all  the  laboratories  under  ERDA,  only 
six,  of  which  thLs  Ls  one.  do  not  have 
clear-cut  standards  because  this  Is  a 
unique  situation. 

Mr  GOLDWATER  But  we  are  amend- 
ing or  changing  the  labor  relations  in 
this  autliorization.  It  happens  this  1=  an 
ERDA  biU. 

It  just  happens  to  deal  with  ERD.^. 
What  Is  to  stop  any  other  authoriza- 
tion affecting  labor  relations  In  some 
other  laboratory  or  facility?  E%ery  Con- 
gressman has  laboratories  in  his  dis- 
trict. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  tlie  gen- 
tleman from  California  has  expired. 

I  By  unanimous  con.sent,  Mr.  Stark 
was  allowed  to  proceed  for  1  additional 
minute.  • 

Mr.  STARK.  Mr.  Chairman,  in  re- 
sponse to  the  gentleman,  the  contract 
they  issue  has  been  In  existence  prob- 
ably since  Manhattan  project  days  and 
that  contract  referred  to  various  labor 
practices  in  the  past.  Also,  we  have  had 
some  legislative  history  where  we  ha\e 
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said  Federal  contracts  must  pay  pre- 
vailing wages,  so  this  is  nothing  that 
unique 

Mr  MYER5  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  STARK.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  MY'ERS  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  am  somewhat  bothered  also 
by  the  precedents  that  may  be  set  here. 

I  want  to  know  if  the  gentleman  can 
assure  me  If  there  are  other  agencies 
who  have  relations  with  State  employ- 
ees who  will  not.  as  a  result  of  \.'u\s,  claim 
a  similar  response  from  the  U.S.  Con- 
gress? 

Mr.  STARK.  I  cannot  assure  the  gen- 
tleman what  other  agencies  may  do,  but 
this  is  one  that  four  of  the  Members  of 
the  House  find  particularly  troublesome 
because  of  the  complaints  coming  to  our 
district  due  to  the  lack  of  clear-cut 
grievance  procedures.  We  hope  thereby 
to  reduce  our  problems. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  California  has  again  ex- 
pired. 

(At  the  request  of  Mr.  Myers  of  Penn- 
sylvania, and  by  unanimous  consent.  Mi. 
Stark  was  allowed  to  proceed  for  an  ad- 
ditional 2  minutes.) 

Mr.  MYERS  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Chairman,  if  the  gentleman  will  yield 
further,  it  seems  to  me  If  I  were  a  Rep- 
re'^entativc  of  tlie  State  of  California,  I 
would  be  somewhat  bothered  by  the  fact 
Uiat  tlie  Kentleman  is  inviting  more  Fed- 
eral control. 

Mr.  STARK.  I  would  respond  to  the 
gentleman  on  that  point  that  is  why.  at 
the  suggestion  of  tiie  counsel  of  tlie  com- 
mittee, language  was  Inserted  providing 
that  none  of  the  employees'  rights  shall 
be  guaranteed  In  a  contract  which  would 
be  in  violation  of  California  State  law; 
so  thev  alreadv  deal  with  that. 

Mr.  M^^ERS  of  Pennsylvania.  WoiUd 
the  gentleman  from  California  not  say 
this  cnuld  be  remedied  by  an  internal  res- 
olution m  the  State  of  California? 

Mr.  STARK.  It  mipht  be;  many  things 
are  being  done  by  tlie  State  of  California 
which  is  moving  ahead  In  public  employee 
labor-management  relations,  but  in  some 
cases  thev  need  a  nudge. 

Mr.  MYERS  of  Pennsylvania.  Well,  I 
only  caution  on  the  precedent  we  have 
set  here.  I  would  think  the  gentleman 
would  be  extremely  interested  In  protect- 
ing the  individuals  and  the  individualism 
in  the  gentleman's  own  State. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  do  oppose  the  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  STARK.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  ask  my 
colleagues  to  .support  the  amendment  and 
urge  its  adoption. 

Mr  GOLDWATER.  I  have  deep-.seated 
and  strenuous  objections  to  the  proce- 
dure which  is  being  followed  in  respect 
to  Lawrence  Livermore  Laboratory  labor 
relations  problems.  While  It  Is  true  that 
most  of  the  objections  to  the  substance 
of  the  amendment  have  been  overcome 
by  Congressman  St.iiRk's  retreats  from 
hL=;  Initial  position,  apparently  taken  In 
response  to  earlier  objections  as  to  Its 
legality  and  feasibility,  those  retreats 
leave  the  ba,slc  problem  behind.  I  do  not 
believe  that  the  precedent  which  would 
be  established,  of  Congress  Intervening 


In  a  specific  labor  relations  situation  be- 
cause of  union  or  other  pressure,  is  either 
sound  or  desirable.  Let  me  explain  the 
ERDA  situation  now  as  ERDA  has  ex- 
plained it.  and  why  the  Stark  amend- 
ment is  such  an  objectionable  departure 
from  it. 

ERDA  owns  industrial  production  and 
research  facilities  valued  at  over  $9  bil- 
lion. There  are  60  such  facilities,  plants, 
and  laboratories  located  in  more  than 
30  States.  Tliese  facilities  are  operated 
through  cost-plus-fixed-fee  contracts 
with  major  industrial  companies  such  as 
Union  Carbide,  General  Electric,  We-^t- 
inghouse,  Monsanto,  du  Pont,  and  others, 
as  well  as  by  universities  such  as  the 
University  of  California,  Iowa  State  Uni- 
versity, or  consortia  of  universities  such 
as  Associated  Universities,  Inc..  which 
runs  Brookliaven  National  Laboratory, 
or  University  Research  As.sociates,  which 
runs  Fermilab.  In  the  case  of  industrial 
facilities,  such  as  tlie  gaseous  diffusion 
and  weapons  plants,  the  operating  con- 
tractor is  chosen  after  exhaustive  con- 
sideration of  its  management  policies,  in- 
cluding those  which  pertain  to  labor  re- 
lations, v.age  and  salary  administration 
and  personnel  administration.  In  ever>- 
instance  these  labor  relations  policies  are 
the  same  as  those  which  the  contractor 
applies  in  running  its  facilities  in  the 
private  sector. 

ERDA  does  not  participate  in  the  for- 
mulation of  tliose  labor  relations  policies 
or  other  policies.  It  Insists:  First,  that 
they  conform  to  the  requirements  of 
NLRA,  and  second,  that  they  work.  To 
assure  those  objectives  it  relies  upon  a 
process  of  monitoring  results.  Its  objec- 
tive is  to  protect  governmental  interests 
by  seeing  to  it  that  its  plants  are  oper- 
ated as  though  they  were  in  the  private 
sector.  The  alternative  would  have  been 
to  operate  these  plants  as  Federal  Estab- 
lishments with  civil  service  employees. 
Tills  is  an  option  which  the  Congress  re- 
jected many  years  ago  and  which  has 
never  been  subject  to  serious  criticism. 

There  have  been  instances  in  which 
the  labor  relations  policies  of  particular 
contractors  have  been  deemed  unsatis- 
factory by  tiie  Agency,  in  that  they  have 
produced  excessive  industrial  strife 
which  has  impeded  the  work  of  the 
Agency.  In  these  few  cases  ERDA  has 
not  sought  to  change  the  policies;  it  has 
instead  changed  the  contractor  and 
entered  Into  a  new  contract  with  a  con- 
cern whose  labor  relations  policies  ap- 
I>ear  to  fit  the  needs  of  the  situation 
better. 

Since  these  plants  are  run  on  a  basis 
under  which  all  costs  are  reimbursed  to 
the  contractor,  there  has  naturally  been 
a  level  of  Government  approval  of  wage 
or  benefit  costs  which  have  been  nego- 
tiated through  the  collective  bargaining 
process.  In  every  instance,  however,  the 
settlements  that  have  been  produced 
have  been  negotiated  by  the  contractors 
and  have  been  consistent  with  contrac- 
tor practices  In  the  private  establish- 
ments. Any  effort  by  the  Government  to 
force  one  of  Its  operating  contractors  to 
accept  a  settlement  or  a  labor  relations 
or  personnel  policy  which  would  be  ad- 
verse to  that  contractor's  interests  at  its 
private  facilities,  where  it  is  In  the  com- 


petitive market,  would  have  been  cause 
for  the  contractor  to  withdraw  from  the 
relationship  with  the  Agency. 

Contractor  negotiations  are  not  en- 
tirely free  of  outside  scrutiny.  For  30 
years  the  Atomic  Energy  Labor-Manage- 
ment Relations  Panel  has  been  free  to 
intervene  in  deadlocked  negotiations  at 
the  request  of  either  party,  to  bring  its 
collective  expertise  to  bear  on  the  unre- 
solved issues,  and  to  recommend  terms 
and  conditions  for  settlement.  There  has 
never  been  a  panel  Intervention  which 
has  not  resulted  in  renewed  negotiations 
and  a  settlement  satisfactor>-  to  both 
parlies  to  the  controversy. 

One  of  the  main  reasons  for  the  suc- 
cess and  acceptability  of  the  Panel  has 
been  that  its  very  existence  has  made  it 
urmecessarv-  for  difficult  disputes  to  be 
resolved  through  the  political  process. 
Most  Members  of  the  Congress  who  have 
ERDA  plants  within  their  districts  or 
who  have  substantial  numbers  of  con- 
stituents who  may  be  affected  by  labor 
disputes  in  such  plants  recognize  the 
;'alue  of  keeping  these  disputes  outside 
the  political  arena. 

Tlie  Stark  amendment,  if  successful. 
would  change  all  tliat.  The  Stark  amend- 
ment threatens  a  successful  method  of 
conducting  labor  relations  in  this  large 
and  essential  production  and  research 
complex,  which  ha.'-  worked  for  30  years. 
It  provides  a  precedent  under  which  amy 
disaffected  local  urJon  or  group  of  em- 
ployees could  Invoke  the  political  process 
in  order  to  obtain  a  short-term  objec- 
tive. 

One  could  give  many  illustratioriS  of 
.situations  in  which,  if  this  precedent  is 
established,  political  pressures  could  be 
brought  to  bear  which  would  impede  the 
operation  of  true  collective  bargaining. 
The  consequences  of  passage  of  the  Stark 
amendment  may  not  be  readily  apparent 
to  tliose  who  are  not  concerened  with 
operating  the  ERDA  system,  but  they 
could  be  far-reaching  and  catastrophic. 

From  the  standpoint  of  the  Federa'i 
Government  as  a  whole,  the  Stark 
amendment  could  establish  a  precedent 
for  implementing  labor  relations  policy 
through  authorization  legislation.  In 
other  words  the  Taft-Hartley  Act  could 
in  effect  be  amended  by  this  process.  TliiE 
could  lead  to  the  establishment  of 
numerous  "Federal  Procurement  Labor 
Relations  Standards  and  Policies"  ir. 
contradiction  to  the  overall  Federal  labor 
relations  policy  as  established  under  the 
Taft-Hartley  Act.  the  Labor  Manage- 
ment Relations  Act  of  1947 — IMRA — as 
amended. 

The  impact  upon  the  private  sector 
also  could  be  enormous.  For  example,  a 
contractor  performing  a  Government 
contract  could  be  required  to  apply  dif- 
ferent labor  relations  standards  to  its 
employees  working  on  the  Government 
contract  and  different  labor  standards 
and  policies  with  respect  to  Its  private 
work.  I  believe  this  would  be  an  intoler- 
able situation  for  ERDA  and  for  the 
Government  and  the  Nation.  For  these 
philosophical  reasons,  I  must  oppose  the 
Stark  amendment. 

Also,  I  must  question  the  need  for  thi« 
legislative  remedj'  and  the  effectiveness 
of  the  remedy  in  light  of  California  Law 
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In  fairness.  I  believe  the  Hdise  should 
have  the  l)encflt  of  both  ^i^es  of  the 
story.  We  have  heard  our  i  ( )Ilt>o,gue.s  from 
California.  Mr.  Stakk.  an  i  Ills  side.  I^-t 
me  present  the  ERDA  sKie  of  the  story. 
as  I  understand  it,  at  tills  paint. 

The  amendment  Introducacl  by  Con- 
gressman Stark  would  proll  bit  ERDA 
from  spending  funds  to  suppol  t  the  Law- 
rence Livermore  Laboratory  liter  Octo- 
ber 1.  1977,  unless  the  opentlng  con- 
tract requires  the  Laboratory  effectively 
to  extend  to  its  employees  the  s  ame  rights 
as  are  guaranteed  in  sectloi  7  of  the 
National  Labor  Relations  Ac  . 

This  amendment  Is  basec  upon  an 
erroneous  assumption  as  to  t  le  state  of 
labor  relations  at  the  labora  iory.  It  Is 
also  legally  unsound  and.  il'  pa  ised,  could 
not  accomplish  its  purpose. 

In  his  letter  of  explanatU  n  of  this 
amendment  to  Chairman  Past  3RE  of  the 
Joint  Committee,  Congressm  Ln,  Stark 
asserts  that  labor  relations  a1  the  Lab- 
oratory are  chaotic,  with  hu  idreds  of 
gilevances.  all  resolved  in  favc  r  of  man- 
agement, and  large  amounts  oi  employee 
unrest. 

The  facts  are  these: 

There  are  two  formal  grlev  ince  pro- 
cedures available  to  labora  ^ry  em- 
ployees. The  first,  appllcabl  (  to  em- 
ployee concerns  as  to  layoffs,  llscipllne. 
promotions,  and  similar  indivl  lual  mat- 
ters affecting  employee  rights,  onslsts  of 
two  steps  after  informal  discu  sion  with 
the  supervisor  has  not  resolve<  the  con- 
cern. The  first  step  is  to  the  d  partment 
head,  the  second  to  a  hearlni  panel  or 
officer  appointed  by  the  labo  atory  di- 
rector 

Before  1971  the  chancelh  r  of  the 
Berkeley  campus  received  a  ipeals.  In 
1972  the  procedure  was  supple  nented  by 
providing  that  the  aggrieved  employee 
could  have  his  case  heard  at  s  cond  sten 
by  an  Impartial  arbitratoi  selected 
til  rough  the  Amecrlan  Arbitration  Asso- 
ciation. 

The  tlilrd  step  of  the  procedure  is  a 
ruling  by  the  laboratory  diictor,  who 
has  the  power  to  overturn  a  ^nel  or  ar- 
bitral decision.  This  power  J  has  never 
been  exercised. 

In  the  10  years  since  1963  a  total  of 
81  cases  have  reached  the  first  step  of 
the  formal  grievance  procesi.  Of  these, 
51  were  appealed  to  the  second  step,  the 
others  having  been  grante  1.  compro- 
mised, or  withdrawn.  At  t  le  hearing 
stage,  5  of  the  51  were  grant  d — original 
decision  reversed — 9  were  withdrawn,  2 
were  compromised,  and  1  is  s  HI  pending. 
In  only  5  cases  did  the  grle^  ant  request 
appointment  of  an  outside  a  -bitrator. 

The  second  procedure,  the  idmlnLstra- 
tlve  review  procedure,  was  es  tablished  In 
1970.  This  procedure  deal.^  with  such 
matters  as  classification  and  wage  rates. 
Through  1975,  218  appeals  fcere  filed  In 
this  procedure.  Two  hundaed  of  these 
ca.«ies  involved  only  four  lines.  18  in- 
volved separate  issues.  Thui.  In  6  years, 
only  22  separate  management  decisions 
have  been  appealed.  In  all  but  one  of 
these  cases  the  administrative  decision 
waf;  upheld. 

The  most  striking  thing  about  this 
record  Is  that  there  have  been  so  few 
formal  grievances.  Just  81  grievances  in 


10  years,  and  22  Issues  as  to  pay  and 
classification  in  6  years,  in  a  large,  so- 
phLstlcated  and  complex  industrial  lab- 
()rator>-  employing  more  ttian  5,000  work- 
ers of  all  types  and  classes.  Is  not  a  poor 
record.  It  Is  not  a  record  which  supports 
the  Congressman's  allegation  in  his  let- 
ter of  March  23. 

Even  If  this  were  to  be  considered  a 
poor  record,  the  proposed  rider  will  not 
do  the  job.  This  effort  to  ex*  ad  the  pri- 
vate sector  rights  established  by  .section 
7  of  NLRA  would,  in  two  major  respects, 
run  headlong  into  California  law. 

Section  7  gives  private  employees  the 
right  to  "engage  in  concerted  activities 
for  the  purpose  of  collective  bargaining 
or  other  mutual  aid  or  protection."  As  is 
well  known,  striking  is  such  a  concerted 
activity  except  where  specifically  made 
unlawful  by  the  act's  section  8(b)  t4)  or 
a  no-strike  provision  in  an  agreement. 

Section  3536  of  the  California  govern- 
ment code,  read  together  with  section 
923  of  the  code,  explicitly  denies  public 
employees  of  California  the  right  to 
strike  for  any  reason.  Such  strikes  are 
illegal  in  California,  and  cannot  be  made 
legal  by  contract  between  ERDA  and  the 
university. 

This  proposed  amendment  would  be 
ineffective  for  another  reason.  At  the 
heart  of  the  rights  given  by  section  7  is 
the  right  of  employees  to  select  organi- 
zations which  can  claim  exclusive  bar- 
gaining rights  in  an  appropriate  unit. 
Exclusive  representation  of  defined  units 
of  public  employees  slmnly  does  not  exist 
under  the  California  code.  Section  3528. 
which  gives  employees  the  "right  to  rep- 
resent their  members  in  their  employ- 
ment relations,"  also  preserves  the  right 
of  nonmembers  to  have  a  different  rep- 
resentative in  their  employment  relations 
and  grievances  with  the  State. 

It  is  worth  noting  that  the  California 
Legislature  had  the  opportunity,  in  1975, 
to  create  for  university  employees,  sub- 
stantially the  rights  which  this  amend- 
ment seeks  to  give.  This  opportunity  lay 
in  the  "Morettl  bill."  which  died  in  com- 
mittee. 

If  these  assertions  by  ERDA  are  ma- 
terially and  substantially  correct,  I  can 
only  conclude  that  the  propriety  of  seek- 
ing to  create  such  rights  for  some  public 
employees  in  California  by  an  amend- 
ment to  the  ERDA  authorization  bill  Is 
dubious,  to  say  the  least. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  California   (Mr    Stark >. 

The  question  was  taken:  and  the 
Chairman  announced  that  the  ayes  ap- 
peared to  have  it. 

Mr.  MILLER  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Chairman, 
on  that  I  demand  a  recorded  vote. 

A  recorded  vote  was  refused. 

So  the  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

AMENDMENT   OmSED  BT    MB.   JACOBS 

Mr  JACOBS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer 
an  amendment 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Ametulment  offered  by  Mr.  Jacobs:  Page  33 
tnimedlately  after  line  6  Insert  the  follrwinR 

"Sec.  406.  No  moneys  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  by  this  Act  shall  be  used  for 
the  purchase  of  equipment  for  or  co.astruc- 
tlon  of  the  Clinch  River  Breeder  Reactor 
until  one  year  after  the  dat«  on  which  the 


I»a8t  Flux  Test  Paclllty  iFFTT)  at  Hanford, 
Washington,  begins  operation  at  not  less  than 
50",   of  the  design  power  " 

Mr.  JACOBS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  think 
the  amendment  pretty  well  speaks  for 
itself.  There  Is  a  te.st  facility  at  Hanford 
It  does  repre.«;ent,  iis  I  understand  it.  con- 
siderable duplication  of  the  Clinch  Rher 
project 

I  t)elieve  the  earlier  amendment  that 
uas  offered  to  this  bill  concerned  safety. 
I  might  say.  It  was  a  "look-before-you- 
leap." 

This  is  a  "look-iiefore-you-heap." 

The  other  was,  " test-before- vou-in- 
fest" 

This  is.  "test-before-you-Invest." 

I  Jiist  think  we  ought  to  know  what 
the  taxpayers  are  going  to  get  in  return 
for  their  investment  before  they  do.  In 
fact,  invest  by  vote  of  this  body. 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Dllnois.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  rise  in  opposition  to  the  amend- 
ment offered  by  my  friend  from  Indiana 
<  Mr.  Jacobs  > . 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  sure  the  gentle- 
man is  sincere  in  his  belief  that  the 
adoption  of  his  amendment  would  per- 
mit the  experience  and  knowledge  that 
will  be  gained  from  the  fa.'=t  flux  te.-^t 
facility  can  be  utilized  In  the  Clinch 
River  breeder  reactor,  but  in  fact  that 
knowledge  Ls  already  being  attained  In 
most  efficient  manner  under  th»  current 
difference  In  schedules  that  admittedly 
does  exist  between  these  two  important 
projects,  becaase  there  is  a  4-year  gap 
between  the  scheduled  completion  dates 
of  the  fa-st  flux  test  facility  and  the 
Clinch  River  breeder  reactor;  the  one 
being  expectd  to  go  into  operation  in  1979 
and  CUnch  River  in  1983. 

But,  of  course,  the  test  facility  has 
been  constructed  for  an  entirely  different 
purpose.  It  is  to  test  fuels  that  can  be 
used  in  the  reactor,  and  there  Ls  no  rea- 
son at  all  why  we  should  have  a  4 -year 
delay.  We  are  already  behind  every  other 
major  western  industrialized  country  as 
far  as  the  construction  of  a  breeder  is 
concerned,  and  we  went  into  that  very 
extensively  earlier  this  afternoon 

So,  I  think  the  gentleman  with  very 
commendable  motives,  has  nevertheless 
misconceived  what  the  role  of  the  fast 
flux  facility  really  is  in  this  toUil  proKram 
that  is  designed  to  bring  on  by  1983  a 
breeder  reactor. 

Mr.  JACOBS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Indiana 

Mr.  JACOBS.  I  tliank  my  friend  for 
yielding  to  me.  Does  the  gentleman  assert 
that  no  benefit  from  testing  at  Hanford 
can  accrue  other  than  in  the  area  of 
fuel? 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  No.  I  do 
not  contend  that  at  all.  My  point  i.s  that 
we  can  obtain  that  benefit  on  the  cur- 
rent time  schedule,  which  calls  for  the 
completion  of  the  one  facility  m  1975  and 
of  the  other  in  1983  There  Is  no  need  to 
suspend  work  on  the  breeder  until  we 
have  flnl.<ihed  tlie  fast  flux  test  facility. 
We  can  continue  to  draw  from  the  e.x- 
{jeriencc  both  in  tlie  construction  and  In 
the  operation  of  the  f';'..st  flux  test  facility. 

Mr.  JACOBS  If  Uie  gentleman  will 
yield  once  more,  would  it  not  be  accurate 


to  say.  however,  that  if  the  test  facility 
siiould  develop  serious  objections  for  this 
kind  of  pro.; eel,  that  the  money  that  is 
voted  today  would  nonetheless  be  com- 
mitted and  ."-penf? 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois  Maybe  I 
could  best  answer  tine  gentleman's  ques- 
tion by  reading  a  letter  I  have  in  my 
hand  dated  May  19,  1976.  from  Mr.  Eric 
S.  Beckjord.  Director.  Division  of  Reac- 
tor Development  and  Demonstration  of 
ERDA ; 

The  VVTF  Is  a  test  facility  to  provide  a 
suitable  environment  for  fuel  development 
to  improve  the  future  economics  of  LMFBK's: 
It  breaks  little  new  technical  gruund  with 
respect  to  the  safety  of  operation  of  LMFBR 
svsteins.  The  CRBRP  will  demonstrate  the 
licensability  of  existing  LMFBR  fuel  and 
plant  systems  and  will  provide  valuable  ex- 
perience In  operating  a  TMFBR  under  the 
discipline  required  for  operating  on  a  utility 
grid.  A  decision  to  delay  CRBRP  In  order  to 
gain  short  term  operating  experience  from 
FFTF  In  the  belief  that  the  CRBRP  can  be 
built  with  greater  saiety  cannot  be  tech- 
nically supported  and  confuses  the  clear  cut 
missions  of  both  these  projects  which  cin 
be  built  safely  now 

In  summary,  delaying  CRBRP  equipment 
and  construction  until  FFTF  is  operational 
would  provide  no  sub.stantlal  benent  to 
CRBRP  in  terms  of  functional  Improvements 
or  safety  and  would  have  the  large  negative 
Impacts  of  substantially  Increa-sed  project 
costs  and  a  delayed  decision  on  LMFBR 
commercialization. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  for  defeat  of  the 
gentleman's  amendment. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Texas.  Mr.  Chairman. 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Texas. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Texas.  Mr.  Chainnan, 
I  rise  in  opposition  ai.so  to  the  amend- 
ment offered  by  the  di.'^tingui.'-hed  gen- 
tleman from  Indiana  (Mr.  Jacobs).  I 
would  add  to  that  that  I  also  have  a  let- 
ter from  the  same  gentleman.  Mr.  Beck- 
jord. in  which  he  states  that  adoption  of 
the  Jacobs  amendment  could  increasf 
the  cost  of  those  projects  hundreds  of 
millions  of  dollars. 

Mr.  HARKIN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  move 
to  strike  the  requLsite  number  of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  would  like  to  ask  a 
question  of  the  dl'^tinguLshed  gentleman 
from  Indiana  'Mr.  Jacobs). 

I  am  a  little  bit  confused  by  the  gen- 
tleman s  amendment  here.  I  think  I 
might  support  it.  but  I  do  not  know.  I 
would  .lust  like  to  know  if  the  real  pur- 
pose of  ihLs  amendment  is  to  find  out 
whether  or  not  the  fast  flux  test  facility 
can  generate  at  least  50  percent  of  the 
designed  power,  or  is  the  purpose  of  the 
amendment  really  to  prolong  this  imtil 
such  time  as  the  Members  of  this  dis- 
tinguished body  can  learn  to  say  "fast 
fiux  test  facility"  in  50  percent  of  the 
time  that  it  now  requires. 

Mr  J.A,COB8.  I  can  only  say  to  the 
gentleman  from  Iowa  that  I  can  certify 
him  as  fast,  speaking  of  the  words 
"breeder  reactor." 

Mr.  PRICE.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  move  to 
strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 

Mr  PRICE  Mr  Chairman,  I  ri.se  In 
opix>sition  to  the  amendment.  The  pro- 
ponents of  this  amendment  suggest  that 
it  would  permit  experience  and  knowl- 
edge gained  on  the  fast  fiux  test  facil- 


ity— FFTF — to  be  efficiently  utilized  in 
the  CUnch  River  breeder  reactor — CRBR. 
In  fact,  this  worthy  goal  is  already  being 
obtained  in  the  most  eflScient  manner 
under  the  current  difference  in  schedule 
between  these  two  important  projects. 

Tiiere  i^^  a  4-year  gap  between  the 
.scheduled  completion  dates  of  P'FTF  and 
the  CRBR.  which  are  expected  to  go  into 
operation  in  1979  a:-!d  1983.  respectively. 
This  4 -year  gap  has  yielded  and  con- 
tinues to  yield  an  optimum  transfer  of 
lecimology,  personnel,  and  experience 
from  one  project  to  the  other.  For  ex- 
ample, as  the  designs  of  components 
reach  a  certain  stage  of  completion  on 
FFTF,  members  of  the  design  teams  be- 
come available  to  work  on  similar  com- 
ix)nents  for  CRBR.  Similarly,  component 
te^ts  on  FFTF,  some  unden\'ay  and  some 
completed,  are  yielding  important  infor- 
mation that  is  being  factored  into  the 
ongoing  CRBR  design.  The  close  cooper- 
ation between  the  industrial  teams  on 
these  projects  and  the  optimum  differ- 
ence in  the  projects'  schedules  has  re- 
sulted in  an  effective  and  financially 
efficient  transfer  of  knowledge  between 
the  two  projects.  This  benefit  is  expected 
to  continue  as  FFTF  becomes  opera- 
tional, and  as  CRBR  construction  gets 
underway. 

If  continued  work  on  the  CRBR  were 
delayed  until  FFTF  goes  into  operation, 
as  the  amendment  proposes,  important 
benefits  would  be  lost  and  substantial 
cor.us  incurred.  The  design  teams  assem- 
blsd  could  not  be  held  together  for  an- 
other 4  years.  Manufacturing  skills  and 
techniques  would  be  lost  between  jobs. 
The  Nation's  commitment  to  developing 
the  breeder  option  woiUd  be  called  into 
question.  Substantial  startup  costs  would 
be  incurred  when  the  time  comes  to  re- 
assemble the  CRBR  project,  and  the 
plant  will  cost  more  due  to  inflation.  In 
short,  a  good  deal  of  harm  would  have 
been  done. 

Farther,  it  should  be  recognized  that 
any  delay  in  the  CRBR  project  will  re- 
sult in  an  equivalent  delay  in  the  avail- 
ability of  the  breeder  reactor  as  a  solu- 
tion to  thLs  Nation's  energy  problems. 
Tliat  means  several  more  years  during 
which  we  will  be  dependent  on  foreign 
oil.  The  economic  benefits  projected  from 
having  the  breeder  available  during  this 
period,  measured  in  the  billions  of  dol- 
lars, will  also  be  lost.  Finally,  if  the 
breeder  is  not  available  when  needed  and 
foreign  oil  is  denied  to  us,  we  may  be 
faced  with  an  energy  crisis  of  over- 
whelming proportions. 

For  these  reasons.  I  urge  that  the 
amendment  be  rejected. 

The  letter  is  as  follows : 

W.\SHINGTO.V.    D.C., 

May  19, 1976. 
Mr.  George  F.  MrRpuT,  Jr., 
Executive     Director,     Joint     Committee     on 
Atomic  Energy,  Congress  of  t^.e  United 
States. 
Dfar  Mr    MntPHT:  It  Is  my  understanding 
that  an  amendment  to  the  KRDA  FY   1977 
Authorization  BUI  may  be  proposed  by  Rep- 
resentative  Jacobs   of   Indiana   which   would 
withhold  funds  for  CRBRP  equipment  and 
construct'on  until  one  year  after  FFTF  oper- 
ates at  5C<^c   of  full  power.  This  amendment 
would  cause  severe  near  term  problems  for 
the  project  and  would  have  the  overall  effect 
of   delaying   critical Ity   approximately    three 


years  with  an  accompanying  eoet  Increase 
which  could  reach  hundreds  of  millions  of 
dollars.  More  Importantly,  it  would  delay  the 
dat-e  when  commercial  operation  of  LMFBRs 
could  begin  by  three  years 

Any  potential  benefits  to  be  gained  by 
delaying  CRBRP  untu  FFTF  operates  would 
be  outweighed  by  the  substantial  Increase  In 
project  costs  and  the  delay  in  the  ERDA  Ad- 
ministrator's decision  on  LMFBR  commer- 
cialization resulting  frcm  delaying  CRBRP 
crltlcallty.  CRBRP  Project  costs  would  in- 
crease because  It  would  be  necessary  to  can- 
cel and  later  renegotiate  contracts  for  equip- 
ment and  services,  demobilize  and  remoblllze 
de.":ien  teams  and  extend  the  overal  schedule. 
RemobUl2katlon  of  the  design  teams  would  be 
especially  difficult  since  these  teams  have 
been  carefully  assembled  over  a  period  of 
time  and  at  least  two  to  three  years  would  be 
required  to  reassemble  the  teams.  ITndcubt- 
edly,  many  of  the  experienced  people  would 
be  permanently  lost  tC'  the  project  With 
regard  to  delaying  the  1986  LMFBR  com- 
mercla'-lzatlon  decision,  ERDA  has  estimated 
that  delaying  the  introduction  date  for  the 
LMFBR  reduces  the  potential  benefits  to  the 
Nation  by  one  to  three  billions  cf  dollars  for 
each  year  of  delay. 

Delaying  CRBRP  until  FFTF  is  operational 
would  be  of  little  benefit  frcm  a  technical  or 
safety  standpoint.  Most  of  the  information 
and  experience  which  will  be  obtained  from 
FTTTF  through  the  polr.t  of  short  term  opera- 
tion Is  already  available  for  CRBRP  design 
from  development  testing;  designing,  manu- 
facturing and  testing  actual  FFTF  equip- 
ment; and  construction.  The  most  important 
additional  operational  experience  to  be  cb- 
taiiied  from  FFTF  viHI  be  to  help  establish 
availability  and  maintainability  characteris- 
tics of  LMF3R's  based  on  long  term  opera- 
tion. 

FYom  a  safety  standpoint,  protection  ol 
the  health  and  safety  of  the  public  from 
consequences  cf  CRBRP  operation  is  insured 
by  developing  a  conservative  design  sup- 
ported by  thorough  anaiysls;  extensive  test- 
ing of  key  compcnents;  experience  from  FTTT 
equipment  design,  manufacturing  and  test- 
ing; and  many  years  of  safe  LMFBR  operating 
experience  Including  13  years  of  EBR-n  op- 
eration. The  EBR-II  plant  operating  expe- 
rience has  demonstrated  LMF^R's  tc  be  pre- 
dictable, stable  and  reliable  reactor  systems 
with  a  high  degree  of  tolerance  for  cff- normal 
operating  conditions.  Both  FFTF  and  CRBRP 
will  build  on  this  experlen::e. 

The  ffi  f  is  a  test  facility  to  pro\  Ide  a 
suitable  eavlronii.ent  for  fuel  develcpment  to 
improve  the  future  economics  of  LMFBR's; 
it  breaks  little  new  technical  ground  with 
respect  to  the  safety  of  operation  of  LMI^R 
systems.  The  CRBRP  will  demonstrate  the 
licensability  of  existing  LMFBR  fuel  and 
plant  systems  and  Vdl  provide  valuable  ex- 
perience in  operating  a  LMFBR  under  the 
discipline  required  for  operating  on  a  utUlty 
grid.  A  decision  to  delay  CRBRP  In  order  to 
gain  short  term  operating  experience  tTX>m 
FVTF  In  the  belief  that  the  CRBRP  can  be 
built  with  greater  safety  cannot  be  tech- 
nically support«d  and  confuses  the  clear  cut 
nalsslons  of  both  these  projects  which  can  be 
built  safely  now 

In  summary,  delaying  CRBPJP  equipment 
and  construction  until  FFTF  Is  operational 
would  provide  no  substantial  benefit  to 
CRBRP  In  ternis  of  f-jnctlonal  improvements 
or  safety  and  would  have  the  large  negattvt 
Impacts  of  substantially  Increased  project 
costs  and  a  delayed  decision  on  LMFBR 
commercialization. 
Sincerely, 

Eric  S.  Bex:kjord. 
Director,   Division    of   Reactor    Develop- 
ment and  Demonstration. 

Mr.  JACOBS.  Mr.  Chainnan,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 
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he  gentleman 
he  gentleman 


Mr.  PRICE.  I  yield  to 
from  Indiana  (Mr.  JacobsI 

Mr.  JACOBS.  I  thank 
for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  apprec:  ate  the  asser- 
tion that  if  this  project  is  delayed  there 
might  be  so-cailed  cost  overruns,  infla- 
tion, and  all  of  that.  But  is  it  not  also 
logical  to  say  that  If  the  lest  facihty  at 
Hanford  proves  to  be  a  boo:  idoggle.  about 
2  billion  1976  dollars  wouU  be  saved? 

Mr.  PRICE.  That  wouk  be  question- 
able because  we  would  n)t  be  able  to 
determine  that.  There  is  a  4-year  dif- 
ferential between  the  two  projects.  I 
think  we  would  be  taking  an  extraordi- 
nary risk,  and  it  would  c«  t.  in  the  long 
run.  exorbitant  amounts  of  money. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  (uestlon  is  on 
the  amendment  ofTered  by  :  he  gentleman 
from  Indiana  (Mr.  Jacobs) 

The  amrndment  was  rejected. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Are  iiere  further 
amendments  to  title  IV? 

If  not.  the  Clerk  will  read 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

TITLE  V— BASIS  FOR  30VERNMENT 
CHARGE  FOR  URANIUM  ENRICHMENT 
SERVICES 

Sec.  501.  Subsection  161  v.  of  the  Atomic 
Energy  Act  of  1954.  as  amendei  I,  Is  amended — 

(1)  by  striking  out  the  wore.  "Commission" 
each  time  It  appears  In  the  (ubsectlon.  and 
Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the  words  "Admin- 
istrator of  Energy  Research  and  Develop- 
ment" in  all  Instances  excspt  when  the 
deleted  word  "Commission"  a  used  In  the 
context  of  ownership  of  uranium  enrichment 
facilities,  the  words  "Energy  Research  and 
Development  Administration"  shall  be  sub- 
stituted therefor: 

(2)  by  deleting  In  the  first  provision  In 
this  subsection  the  words  aftcf  "(111)"  of  the 
first  proviso  to  the  beginning  of  the  sec- 
ond proviso  and  Inserting  In  ifeu  thereof  the 
following:  "any  prices  established  under  this 
subsection  shall  be  on  such  i>  basis  aa  wUl 
recover  not  less  than  the  Qove  rnmenfs  costs 
over  a  reasonable  period  of  tlj  tie.  and  in  the 
opinion  of  the  Administrator  of  Energy  Re- 
search and  Development  will  lot  discourage 
the  development  of  domestic  sources  of  sup- 
ply Independent  of  the  Energj  Research  and 
Development  Administration:"  and 

(3)  by  adding  the  foUowlrg  sentence  at 
the  end  of  this  subsection:  "The  foregoing 
provision  for  Joint  Commlttne  review  and 
approval  shall  also  apply  prior  »  any  changes 
by  the  Administrator  of  Energy  Research  and 
Development  In  the  basic  apf  roach  used  In 
arriving  at  the  fair  value  c  large  for  the 
Government's  uranium  enrlcl  ment  services 
or  any  additions  to  that  charg  s  for  the  pur- 
pose of  not  discouraging  the  d  jvelopment  of 
private  uranium  enrichment    jrojects.". 

Mr.  MORTON  (during  tie  reading). 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  unaninous  consent 
that  title  V  be  considered  as  -ead.  printed 
in  the  Record,  and  open  to  amendment 
at  any  point. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gen^eman  from 
New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

COMMrrTEZ    AMENDMENT 


The  CHAIRMAN.  The  C 
port  the  committee  amendihent 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows 
Committee  amendment:  On 
15.    change    the    period 
"projects"    to    a    semicolon 
following  Inmiedlately  thereafter 
however,   there   be    no   change 


and 


erk  will  re- 


page  33.  line 

follow^g    the    word 

Insert    the 

"Provided, 

In    the    basic 


approach  used  In  arriving  at  the  fair  value 
charge  for  Government  uranium  enri'  h- 
ment  services  cr  any  additions  to  the  charge 
that  shall  occur  without  full  and  complete 
hearings  before  the  Joint  Committee  on 
Atomic  Energy  and  approval  of  the  proposed 
change  by  the  Joint  Committee  on  Atomic 
Energy." 

The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 

to. 

AMENDME.NT  OFTTRED   BY   MR-   HORTON 

Mr.  HORTON.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  offer 
an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  HORTON:  Page 
32,  beginning  with  line  7.  strike  out  all  down 
through  page  33.  line  20. 

(By  unanimous  consent.  Mr.  Horton 
was  allowed  to  proceed  for  5  additional 
minutes.) 

Mr.  HORTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  my 
amendment  wovild  strike  title  V  of  the 
bill  in  its  entirety.  This  title  authorizes 
a  major  change  in  the  basis  for  Govern- 
ment pricing  of  uranium  enrichment 
services — a  change  which  would  result 
in  a  vcr>-  substantial  Increase  In  the 
costs  paid  by  consumers  and  utilities  for 
enriched  uranium  used  In  nuclear  power 
generating  plants. 

For  the  benefit  of  those  unfamiliar 
with  the  technical  aspects  of  producing 
fuel  for  nuclear-electric  reactors.  I 
would  ofifer  the  following  thumbnail 
sketch  of  the  process.  First,  electric  utili- 
ties, whether  public  or  private,  obttdn 
natural  uranium.  The  Government,  un- 
der contracts  with  utilities,  processes  the 
uranium  by  separating  out  that  portion 
of  the  natural  material  which  has  the 
highest  percentage  of  U-235.  This  en- 
richment process  is  priced  on  the  basis 
of  work  units  called  SWU's.  or  separa- 
tive work  units.  A  SWU  is  a  measure  of 
the  effort  required  to  separate  a  given 
quantity  of  uranium  into  two  streams, 
one  having  the  higher  percentage  of 
U-235.  The  Government  carries  out  this 
enrichment  process  at  three  plant  loca- 
tions— Portsmouth.  Ohio;  Paducah.  Ky.; 
and  0.ik  Ridge.  Tenn.  The  Government 
has  a  total  monopoly  in  the  enrichment 
field  insofar  as  American  electric  utili- 
ties are  concerned.  The  Government 
plants  enrich  all  uranium  required  for 
U.S.  nuclear-electric  plants,  and  pro- 
vides a  substantial  amount  of  enrich- 
ment services  for  friendly  foreign  na- 
tions. 

Once  the  uranium  is  enriched,  the 
enriched  material  is  used  in  the  produc- 
tion of  nuclear  fuel  assemblies,  which 
in  turn  are  used  as  the  energy  or  fuel 
source  in  nuclear-electric  reactors. 

Thus.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  price  of  a 
SWU  of  enrichment  services  is  a  sub- 
stantial portion  of  the  overall  cost  of 
the  nuclear  fuel  that  is  used  to  produce 
electricity  for  American  consumers.  It 
Is  not.  of  course,  the  whole  cost  of  pro- 
ducing this  fuel. 

For  many  years,  the  Atomic  Energy 
Act  (section  161  v.)  has  required  that 
the  pricing  of  enrichment  services  be 
done  on  a  basis  of  recovery  of  the  Gov- 
ernment's costs.  The  price  is  now  arrived 
at  by  passing  on  the  full  costs  to  the 
customer  In  providing  these  services, 
plus  a  factor  of  15  percent  for  contin- 
gencies. In  other  words,  the  Government 


currently  receives  more  than  its  full 
costs  from  its  uranium  enrichment  cus- 
tomers, including  American  utilities 
and  their  customers. 

When  ERDA  first  proposed  the  change 
In  the  pricing  basis,  which  Is  authorized 
under  title  V.  the  established  price  per 
SWU  was  $53.  This  was  in  June.  1975.  At 
that  time.  ERDA  claimed  that  it  was 
necessary  to  change  tlie  pricing  basis  in 
order  not  to  "discourage  the  develop- 
ment of  domestic  sources  of  supply  inde- 
pendent of  ERDA."  The  theory  of 
ERDA's  proposal  is  that  certain  imagi- 
nary costs,  which  are  not  actually  paid 
by  the  taxpayer,  must  be  added  to  the 
formula  for  pricing  enrirhment  services 
so  that  prospective  privat?  enrichers  of 
uranium  would  not  be  priced  out  of  the 
market  by  lower  Government  prices. 

These  noncosts.  which  would  be  added 
to  enrichment  prices  imder  title  V,  in- 
clude an  estimate  of  what  private'  en- 
richment plants  would  pay  In  Income 
taxes.  In  State  and  local  taxes,  a  profit 
factor  for  the  Government,  and  other 
items. 

If  these  non-Government  cost  factor's 
were  applied  to  the  June  1975  SWU 
price.  ERDA  estimates  that  the  price  per 
SWU  would  have  been  $76  instead  of  $53. 
In  other  words,  the  proposed  new  for- 
mula, if  apphed  a  year  ago,  would,  ac- 
cording to  ERDA,  have  meant  a  43- 
percent  increase  to  utilities.  American 
consumers  and  foreign  customers  in  the 
price  of  enrichment  services.  Today,  since 
costs  under  the  existing  pricing  formula 
have  risen,  the  price  paid  per  SWU  Ls  $59. 
ERDA  e.stimates  that  if  its  new  formula 
were  implemented  today,  the  new  SWU 
price  would  be  $90,  or  a  52>2-percent  in- 
crease in  the  price  to  enrichment  cus- 
tomers. 

ERDA  estimates  that  this  whopping 
increa.se  in  SWU  cost  would  result  in  a 
3-percent  increase  in  the  electric  bills  of 
those  customers  dependent  upon  nu- 
clear-generated electric  power.  My  own 
estimates  are  that  the  increased  cost 
to  consumers  of  nuclear  electric  power 
would,  at  a  minimum,  fall  somewhere 
between  3  and  6  percent.  The  proposed 
revision  would  substitute  a  concept  for 
pricing  that  would  be  fuzzy  enough  to 
pi^rmit  almost  any  number  to  play. 

I  oppose  the  change  authorized  by  title 
V  on  several  qrounds: 

First,  and  foremost,  this  is  a  very  fun- 
damental change  in  the  theory  and  policy 
underlying  the  pricing  of  Government 
enrichment  services.  Despite  this  fact,  no 
hearmKs  have  been  held  on  this  chinpe 
by  the  Joint  Committee  on  Atomic  En- 
ergy. There  has  been  no  opportunity  for 
consumer.*;  and  utility  spokesmen  to  test- 
ify or  air  their  views  on  the  Impact 
or  wisdom  of  the  proposed  change  which 
would  increase  enrichment  costs  in  the 
range  of  50  to  100  percent. 

They  have  riehtly  a.sked  for  this  op- 
portunity. Obviously,  I  do  not  fault 
ERDA  for  the  lack  of  public  hearings  on 
this  fundamental  question.  A  hearing 
should  have  been  held  and.  to  the  Joint 
Committee's  credit,  we  did  add  a  provl- 
.sion  to  title  V  requiring  hearings.  Now. 
however,  the  administration  is  saying 
that  our  amendment  to  require  a  hear- 
ing is  unconstitutional. 
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Therefore,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  .support 
stnkinR  title  V  from  this  bill  and.  if  my 
amendment  is  successful.  I  would  urge 
the  Joint  Committee  to  hold  its  hear- 
iriE  on  this  mutter  before  the  Senate 
acts  on  its  companion  authorization  bill. 
This  would  give  public  witnesses  a  chance 
to  be  heard,  and  would  give  the  commit- 
tee a  chance  to  explore  the  ramifications 
of  this  change — without  precluding  some 
new  authorization  language  from  being 
adopted  in  conference  with  the  Senate. 

My  second  ground  for  objection  to  title 
V  is  the  theory  it  contain.s  that  enrich- 
ment pricing  should  be  based  on  not  dis- 
couraging private  ."^ources  of  enrichment 
services  from  entering  the  market  that 
would  be  Independent  of  ERDA.  First, 
there  is  no  prospect,  with  or  without  this 
change  in  pricint?,  that  any  private  enter- 
prise will  enter  this  field  independent  of 
ERDA  support.  Even  under  the  Nuclear 
Fuel  Assurance  Act,  private  sector  par- 
ticipation in  future  enrichment  activity 
is  hinged  on  ERDA  support  m  .some  form. 
So  we  lire  not  t:ilking  ab<3Ut  any  real  is- 
sue when  ERDA  proposes  to  has,  pricing 
on  a  "nondiscouragement"  factor  for 
potential  independent  private  suppliers. 

ERDA  now  acknowledges  that  nondis- 
couragement is  not  involved  in  their 
reasons  for  seeking  this  price  change. 
Rather,  they  are  saying  that  the  change 
is  needed  to  answer  critics  who  charge 
that  the  Government  is  subsidizin??  nu- 
clear power  to  the  exclusion  of  nonnu- 
clear  sources  of  power.  I  strongly  dis- 
agree that  a  subsidy  is  anywhere  present 
in  the  uranium  enrichment  field.  As  I 
said  earlier,  the  current  SWU  price  is 
based  on  recover^'  of  full  Government 
costs:  this  includes  a  contingency  factor 
of  15  percent.  The  taxpayer  is  doing  ver>- 
well,  thank  you.  on  his  investment  in 
enrichment  plants. 

It  is  silly  to  allege  that  we  can  only 
counter  the  subsidy  argument  by  adding 
to  the  costs  paid  by  .\merican  con- 
sumers. Imaginary  costs  that  the  Gov- 
ernment does  not  in  fact  pay.  Charging 
for  these  items  as  though  they  are  real 
costs  does  little  except  to  raise  revenue 
for  ERDA  at  the  expense  of  consumers  of 
electricitj".  It  does  not  eliminate  any  sub- 
sidy, because  there  is  no  subsidy  to  elim- 
inate. 

Third,  I  object  to  the  change  because 
it  would  impose  so  drastic  a  price  In- 
crea.se  In  one  fell  swoop.  An  increase  in 
the  SWU  price  to  $90  will  result,  in  my 
area,  for  example,  in  an  immediate  27.3 
percent  increase  in  the  total  cost  of  nu- 
clear reactor  fuel  assemblies,  and  in  a 
14.7  percent  Increase  in  the  total  costs  of 
nuclear-electric  power  production.  The.-se 
figures  may  vary  slightly  from  utility  to 
utility,  and  from  reactor  to  reactor.  The 
important  point  is  that  only  the  Govern- 
ment's position  as  a  monopoly  in  the  en- 
richment field  would  make  such  cost  in- 
creases even  thinkable.  Imagine  if  a  pri- 
vate monopoly  were  to  decide  to  impose 
on  its  captive  customers  a  5',  2  percent 
increase  In  prices  based  on  imaginars' 
costs.  In  this  case,  at  the  very  least,  we 
should  hold  full  and  comprehensive 
hearings  before  adopting  language  in 
this  bill  which  authorizes  price  increases 
of  this  size. 

There  are  good  and  sound  reasons, 
Mr.  Chairman,  why  the  U.S.  Govern- 


ment Is  the  purveyor  of  these  services 
to  the  public — just  as  there  are  good 
and  soimd  reasons  why  we  operate  a 
Postal  Service.  Imagine  if  we  decided 
to  increase  postal  rates,  which  unlike  en- 
richment services  are  already  subsidized, 
by  including  factors  for  the  taxes  the 
Postal  Service  would  pay  if  it  were  not  a 
Government  entity. 

Fourth,  I  object  to  title  V  for  reasons 
impacting  on  the  economics  of  the  entire 
energy  field.  Changing  the  basis  of  pric- 
ing nuclear  fuel  could  have  a  verj-  signifi- 
cant cost  effect  acro.ss  the  board  in  the 
energ>'  fuels  area.  At  present,  the  price 
of  only  one  fuel  source  is  tied  directly  to 
actual  costs.  Nuclear  fuel  is  the  only 
energy  fuel  where  the  customer  has  a 
reference  point  in  the  evaluation  of  the 
prices  per  Btu  of  alternative  fuels.  Cur- 
rently, nuclear  fuel  provides  the  most 
economical  source  of  electric -generation 
energy.  If  we  make  sweeping  and  artifi- 
cial increases  in  the  costs  of  this  fuel, 
which  is  lowest  in  the  index  of  costs  of 
alternative  fuels,  it  could  have  an  upward 
effect  on  the  pricing  of  fuels  which  now 
must  compete  with  nuclear  on  a  cost- 
per-energy-unit  basis.  Again,  and  cer- 
tainly, Mr.  Chairman,  no  such  change 
should  be  made  without  careful  examina- 
tion in  public  hearings. 

To  date,  the  only  examination  that 
Congress  has  conducted  of  this  proposal 
was  to  request  the  GAO  to  test  the  rea- 
sonableness of  ERDA's  proposed  pricing 
formula — assuming  the  policies  under- 
lying this  formula  are  adopted.  GAO 
found  tlie  formula  elements  to  be  rea- 
sonable, but  made  no  judgments  on  the 
wLsdom  of  the  poUcies  we  are  now  asked 
to  authorize  here  in  title  V.  Most  im- 
portantly, the  broad  language  in  the  bill 
now  before  us  was  not  reviewed  by  the 
GAO. 

There  is  one  other  issue  raised  by  this 
amendment,  Mr.  Chairman.  That  is 
ERDA's  stat-ement  that  to  strike  this 
language  would  deprive  the  Government 
of  some  $122.8  milhon  in  revenues  which 
would  result  from  the  increased  charges 
during  fiscal  1977.  Over  $12  million  of 
this  amount  would  be  recovered  auto- 
matically by  price  increases  that  would 
occur  under  the  current  pricing  formula 
without  title  V.  Of  the  $122.8  milhon, 
ERDA  states  that  over  $80  million  would 
cOi-ne  as  increased  revenues  from  foreign 
enrichmicnt  customers.  In  my  mind,  the 
question  of  how  we  price  enrichment 
services  to  foreign  customers  may  be 
separable  from  the  charges  we  apply  to 
domestic  customers.  Of  course,  any  de- 
cision to  differentiate  Jjetween  foreign 
and  domestic  customers  would  require 
thorough  examination  and  again,  public 
hearings. 

I  strongly  urge  my  colleagues  to  sup- 
port the  deletion  of  title  V  from  the 
bill.  I  would  urge  and  hope  that  the  Joint 
Committee  could  call  for  immediate 
hearings  on  this  fundamental  policy 
change,  and  that  such  hearings  could  be 
held  in  time  to  as.^ist  the  Senate  in  its 
floor  deliberations  on  the  companion  au- 
thorization bill.  Thus,  striking  title  V 
does  not  automatically  deprive  ERDA  of 
all  of  the  additional  revenue  it  would 
receive  under  a  new  enrichment  pricing 
philosophy  and  formula.  On  the  other 
hand,  adoption  today  of  the  language  of 


title  V  would  mean  that  sweeping  new 
policies  and  vast  price  increases  would  be 
authorized  practically  sight  unseen. 

I  urge  the  prudent  course  of  striking 
the  title  now,  so  that  the  judgment  of 
Congress  on  this  question  can  be  held  in 
reserve  until  hearings  are  held  prior  to 
Senate  action. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Cahfomia,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  jield? 

Mr.  HORTON.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  California. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  California.  Mr.  Chair- 
m.^n,  I  rise  in  support  of  the  amendment 
offered  by  the  gentleman  from  New  York 
<Mr.  HoRTON)  and  to  compliment  the 
gentleman  on  offering  the  amendment. 

I  would  like  to  take  note  of  the  fact 
that  joined  with  the  gentlemen  in  spon- 
soring this  amendment  was  our  distin- 
guished colleague,  the  gentleman  from 
California  (Mr,  Moss  who  is  unable  to 
be  here.  If  that  gentleman  were  here  he 
'.vould  speak  much  more  eloquently  than 
I  in  support  of  this  amendment. 

I  think  one  can  take  the  position,  with- 
out regard  to  ones  knowledge  of  the 
rather  complicated  subject  of  the  pricing 
of  nuclear  fuels,  that  this  is  an  inappro- 
priate vehicle,  this  authorization  bill,  to 
propose  a  major  change  in  policy  of  the 
type  that  is  proposed  in  title  V. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  strongly  support  the 
amendment  of  my  colleague  from  New 
York  iMr.  Horton  » . 

The  issue  before  this  House  is  one  of 
grave  concern  to  the  Congress  and  con- 
sumers— energy  prices. 

The  Joint  Committee  on  Atomic  En- 
ergy has  inserted  a  promlon  in  the 
ERDA  authorization  which  would  per- 
mit a  substantial  increase  in  the  price  of 
enriched  uranium,  the  fuel  which  powers 
our  growing  number  of  nuclear  power 
plants. 

Present  law  provides  that  enrichment 
services  are  to  be  priced  to  recover  "the 
Government's  costs  over  a  reasonable 
period  of  time"  (42  U.S.C.  5  2201  v.).  In 
practice,  the  Government  charges  prices 
for  these  services  which  cover  costs  plus 
a  15-percent  contingency.  This  pricing 
form.ula  is  analogous  to  the  "just  and 
reasonable"  formulation  employed  to 
regulate  prices  of  other  essential  serv- 
ices and  fuels. 

By  contrast  title  V  of  H.R.  13350  would 
allow  ERDA  to  set  the  price  of  uranium 
enrichment  services  at  a  level  which  "will 
not  discourage  the  development  of  do- 
mestic supply  Independent  of"  ERDA. 
This  language  would  allow  potential 
private  enrichers  to  set  the  price  of  Gov- 
ernment services  on  the  basis  of  some 
vague  "discouragement  Index".  The 
prices  established  by  this  formula  would 
be  a  dramatic  concession  of  the  public 
interest  to  private  power;  and  a  drastic 
departure  from  traditional  economic 
regulation  designed  to  balance  the 
achievement  of  adequate  supply  with  just 
and  reasonable  prices. 

The  bottomline  for  consumers  is  in- 
creased energy  prices.  ERDA  estimates 
that  cumulative  costs  for  the  next  5 
years  would  be  $760  milhon.  This  esti- 
mate was  based  upon  a  projected  charge 
of  $76  per  separative  work  unit  or  a  42- 
percent  increase  over  the  present  price 
of  $53.35  per  SWU.  Parenthetically  let 
me  note  that  a  separative  work  unit  or 
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SWU  Is  a  measure  of  the  effort  required 
to  separate  a  Kiven  quantity  of  uranium 
feed  Into  two  streams,  one  havliii?  a  high- 
er percentage  of  U".  Howevpr,  EflDA 
Itself  now  proposes  that  the!  price  be 
set  at  $90  per  SWi;  or  a  62-ptrcent  In- 
crease over  existing  prices  pven  this 
price,  however,  may  be  IncreaJsed.  GAO 
Interviews  with  potential  enrchers  in- 
dicated that  a  charge  of  $100  per  SWD 
would  be  required  in  order  n  )t  to  dis- 
courage their  entry  into  the  Industry. 
Based  on  this  figure,  the  ecoromlc  im- 
pact on  consumers  would  be  d<mble  that 
originally  estimated  by  ERDA 

Ironically,  title  V  is  not  required  to 
encourage  private  uranium  enrichment. 
All  of  the  Government's  enrichment  ca- 
pacity is  fully  contracted  for.  '  'herefore. 
Government  competition  witi  private 
enrichers  is  not  at  issue. 

For  these  reasons.  Mr.  Hor  ■on  and  I 
have  offered  the  pending  notion  to 
strike  title  V  of  H.R.  13350.  For  these 
same  reasons,  title  V  Is  opposed  by  the 
Edison  Electric  Institute — representing 
Invc-^tor-owned  utilities;  the  [American 
Public  Power  Association:  thd  National 
Rural  Electric  Cooperative  Aspoclation; 
Consumer  Federation  of  America;  AFL- 
CIO;  and  the  former  chalrmin  of  the 
JCAE,  Chet  Holifleld. 

We  hope  you  will  join  us  h\  striking 
title  V  of  H.R.  13350. 

It  would  be  quite  simple,  as  tl  e  sponsor 
of  the  amendment  suggests,  to  aring  this 
back  after  adequate  hearings  £  s  a  sepa- 
rate piece  of  legislation,  and  it  s  my  rec- 
omm'-ndation  that  that  Is  wh  it  should 
be  done  and  that  we  adopt  l^e  gentle- 
man's amendment. 

Mr.  HECHLER  of  West  Vlr|;lnla.  Mr. 
Cluilnnan.  will  the  gentleman! yield? 

Mr.  HORTON.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  West  Virginia.  I 

Mr.  IIECHL.ER  of  West  Virginia.  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding, 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  wonder  if  tfto  gfntle- 
man  could  inform  us  if  hLs  anccndment 
striking  title  V  would,  as  some  people 
contend,  result  in  a  loss  to  the  Treasury 
of  $122  million  and,  if  so,  how  we  are 
going  to  make  that  up.  i 

Mr.  HORTON.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
pointed  that  out,  and  I  spok;  to  that 
when  I  made  the  point  that  approxi- 
mately $12  million  of  this  amoimt  would 
be  recovered  automatically  by  price  in- 
creases under  the  present  forrr  ula  with- 
out title  V.  Of  the  $122  8  million,  $80 
million  has  to  do  with  the  amount  that 
we  get  from  foreign  sources. 

We  could,  perhaps,  in  hearings  devise 
a  different  means  or  formula  lor  charg- 
ing for  the  SWU's  we  sell  to  foreign 
cnuntries  and  make  it  up  that  way. 

The  CHAIRMAN  The  time  a"  the  gen- 
tlfman  has  expired.  I 

I  At  the  reouest  of  Mr.  Hethler  of 
West  Virginia,  and  by  unaninious  con- 
sent. Mr.  HoRTON  was  allowed  to  pro- 
ceed  for   2   additional   minutes.) 

Mr.  HORTON.  It  does  not  necessarily 
replace  the  balance,  but  the  polit  I  make 
is  that  we  ought  to  have  hearjngs,  and 
the  hearings  should  be  held  before  they 
take  It  up  in  the  Senate,  and  then  they 
f-an  put  it  In  at  that  point,  but  for  us 
to  leave  it  In  the  bill  here  now.  as  vague 
as  it  Is,  seems  to  me  to  be  vtry  silly. 


For  us  to  move  forward  without  the 
benefit  of  hearings,  when  we  change  the 
whole  formula  is  unwise.  When  we  go 
up  from  $59  to  $90  for  a  SWU,  we  ought 
to  have  some  hearings  before  we  do  it. 

Mr  OTTINOER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HORTON.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York. 

Mr.  OTTINOER.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding. 

I  am  not  really  sure  I  understand  wliat 
the  committee  did.  It  seems  to  me  what 
the  committee  did  was  take  nuclear  ma- 
terials out  from  under  price  controls  and 
let  the  market  determine  the  price,  and 
the  gentleman  is  suggesting  that  we  seek 
to  reestablish  controls;  is  that  correct? 

Mr.  HORTON.  No.  All  tiUe  V  does,  if 
that  is  what  the  gentleman  is  talking 
about— if  he  will  read  the  language  at 
the  bottom  of  page  32  and  the  top  of 
page  33 — is  it  leaves  it  in  the  opinion  of 
the  Administrator  of  ERDA.  It  says: 
...  In  the  opinion  of  the  Administrator  of 
Energy  Research  and  Development  will  not 
discourage  the  development  of  domestic 
sourceB  of  supply  Independent  of  the  Energy 
Reaearoh  and  Development  Administra- 
tion .... 

So  it  leaves  it  up  to  the  ERDA  Ad- 
ministrator as  to  what  he  would  charge. 
In  essence,  they  have  said  that  their 
formula  would  bring  it  up  to  about  S90 
at  the  present  time.  It  would  have  been 
$76  a  year  ago. 

In  essence  what  they  want  to  do  is  add 
to  these  costs  the  noncost  item.'^  I  re- 
ferred to.  There  is  no  reason  to  do  that. 
What  they  are  saying  is  that  they  want 
to  make  it  possible  for  private  sources  to 
come  in,  but  there  are  no  private  sources 
to  come  Into  this  field.  They  have  a 
monopoly. 

Mr.  OTTINOER.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield  further,  so  there  would  not  be  a 
free  market  price  established? 

Mr.  HORTON.  No,  not  at  aU. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  has  expired. 

Mr.  PRICE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rLse  to 
oppose  the  proposed  amendment  to 
eliminate  tlUe  V  from  the  bill. 

Title  V  would  amend  the  Atomic  En- 
ergy Act  to  authorize  the  Energy  Re- 
search and  Development  AdmlnL«;tratlon 
to  establish  prices  for  uranium  enrich- 
ing services  furnished  by  the  Govern- 
ment on  a  basis  which  would  enable  the 
Government  to  obtain  a  fair  value  for 
enriching  services  sold  to  domestic  and 
overseas  customers. 

Before  getting  to  the  specific  reasons 
for  my  oppasltion,  I  would  like  to  give 
you  some  brief  background  on  this  mat- 
ter. 

In  June  of  last  year,  the  Energy  Re- 
search and  Development  Administration, 
ERDA,  submitted  proposed  legislation  to 
the  Congress  to  amend  the  .'\tomic  En- 
ergy Act  with  respect  to  the  bases  for 
establishing  prices  for  uranium  enrich- 
ment services.  At  the  present  time,  the 
Government  is  authorized  under  \he  law 
to  recover  only  its  cost  for  providing 
such  .services  and  no  more.  Because  these 
services  are  now  provided  by  Govern- 
ment-owned enriching  plants  which  were 
constructed  many  years  ago  and  which 
have  been  substantially  amortized  over 
the  years,   the   ma.xLmum  price   which 


ERDA  can  now  charge  both  domestic  and 
foreign  customers  is  quite  low.  ERDA 
now  seeks  the  authority  to  Increase  the 
price  so  a.s  to  obtain  a  "fair  value"  for 
the  enriching  services  and  also  to  elim- 
inate or  reduce  the  dltferential  between 
tile  Government  ciiarge  and  the  charges 
of  potential  private  enrichers.  According 
to  ERDA,  this  differential  represents  a 
deterrent  to  uranium  enriching  services 
by  domestic  private  enrichment  projects. 
At  the  request  of  the  Joint  Committee, 
the  General  Accounting  Office,  GAO,  re- 
viewed ERDA's  legislative  [)roposal.  Tlie 
GAO  in  its  report — REEX-76-30 — con- 
cluded that  ERDA's  assumptions  for  ar- 
riving at  a  fair  value  charge  were  rea.^^on- 
able.  However,  the  GAO  recommended 
that  the  committee  revise  the  propased 
legislation  to  require  that  any  changes 
in  the  ba.sic  approach  used  by  ERDA  in 
arriving  at  the  charge  for  tlie  Govern- 
ment uranium  enrichment  services  and 
that  any  additions  to  the  charge  neces- 
sary for  not  discouraging  devclopmciu  of 
private  supply  sources,  be  included  in 
the  uranium  enrichment  criteria  and  be 
submitted  for  prior  approval  by  the  Joint 
Committee. 

The  Joint  Committee,  in  considering 
the  ERDA  authorization  bill,  acted  to 
add  a  new  title  V  to  implement  the  re- 
pricing legislation.  The  title  V  was  care- 
fully draw^n  to  call  for  continuing  con- 
gressional control  over  this  matter — 
completely  consistent  with  the  GAO  re- 
port. Because  of  concern  raised  by  elec- 
tric utility  industry  representatives,  the 
section  was  further  strengthened  at  the 
committee's  markup  .session  of  the  au- 
thorization bill  to  positively  assure  that 
interested  parties  be  given  a  full  oppor- 
tunity to  testify  before  the  committee  on 
any  price  increase  proposed  by  ERD.^ 
and  that  specific  committee  approval  be 
required  before  any  change  under  the 
amended  criteria  could  be  placed  into 
effect. 

Correspondence  received  by  tlie  com- 
mittee subsequent  to  our  markup  meet- 
ing Indicates  that  the  industry  ls  con- 
cerned about  any  authority  which  would 
authorize  commercial  pricing  of  enrich- 
ment services  by  ERD.A  The  industry 
position  is  that  the  recoverj-  of  Govern- 
ment costs  midcr  the  existing  legislation 
is  sufficient  and  that  no  change  ls  neces- 
sary to  encourage  private  commercial 
alternatives.  The  industry's  concern  Is 
that  the  proposed  legislation  would  un- 
necessarily increase  the  cost  of  elec- 
tricity. 

The  Energy  Research  and  Develop- 
ment Administration  has  providixl  an 
inflationary*  Impact  statement  which  as- 
sesses the  impact  of  an  increruse  in  en- 
richment charges  on  tlie  cost  of  electric- 
ity to  the  consumer  .According  to  that 
assessment,  the  change  in  the  price  of 
enrichment  would  result  in  only  a  0  07 
percent  and  0.13  percent  increa.se  in  the 
cost  of  electric  power  to  the  utllmate 
consumer  in  fiscal  years  1978  and  1981. 
resp)ectively.  In  dollar  terms,  thl';  means 
that  in  1978  the  average  residential  cus- 
tomer using  1,000  kilowatt  hours  of  elec- 
tricity per  month  would  pay  2.1  cents 
per  month  more  as  a  result  of  tills 
change. 

In  view  of  the  benefits  of  the  legisla- 
tion which  ERDA  has  testified  to  before 
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the  committee  and  the  limit<?d  inflation - 
arv'  impact,  the  Joint  Committee  is  op- 
posed to  tlie  deletion  of  title  V  from  the 
bill  The  members  should  also  be  aware 
tliat  tf  title  V  is  removed  from  the  bill 
and  if  Uie  uranium  eni-:chment  scr\'lces 
price  continues  to  be  j;ubsidized  by  the 
Government  both  for  our  domestic  and 
our  foreign  customers,  there  will  be  a 
budgetary  impact  for  tiiis  year  as  well  as 
lor  future  years.  For  fiscal  year  1977 
alone  an  additional  $123  million  will 
have  to  be  made  up  somehow  for  ERDA's 
programs  which  are  now  depending  on 
the  revenues  from  the  increase  in  the 
price  of  uranium  enrichment  services 
which  would  be  autliorized  under  the 
procedures  set  forth  under  title  V. 

In  summary,  let  me  emphasize  tlie  fol- 
lowing points.  Title  V.  as  recommended, 
provides  adequate  provision  for  congres- 
sional control;  no  changes  in  the  present 
method  for  calculating  enriching 
charges  can  be  made  witliout  prior  ap- 
proval by  the  Joint  Committee.  If  tlie 
committee  does  agree  at  some  future 
date  to  permit  ERDA  to  raise  tlie  enrich- 
ing services  prices,  in  accordance  with 
title  V,  the  impact  on  electric  power 
costs  would  be  minimal.  Furthermore,  if 
title  V  is  not  enacted,  the  Congress  will 
have  to  increase  ERD.'^'s  authorization 
by  an  additional  S123  million  to  make  up 
for  the  loss  of  the  anticipated  revenues. 
For  these  reasons.  I  urge  my  colleagues 
to  defeat  the  proposed  amendment  to 
deletetitle  Vof  H.R.  13350. 

Energy  RfSEARCH  and 
I>evei.opmt:nt  Admi.vistration. 

Washington.  DC  .  May  18.  1976. 
Hon   Melvin  Price, 
Vice  Chairman, 

Joint  Committee  on  Atomic  Energy 
U.S.  Congress. 

Dear  Mr  Price:  I  understand  that  .in 
amendment  will  be  offered  to  H  R.  13350. 
striking  Title  V,  "Baste  for  Government 
Charge  for  Uranium  Enrichment  Services." 
I  strongly  oppose  such  an  amendment  for 
the  reasons  that  follow. 

As  you  know,  uranium  enrichment  is  the 
only  step  in  the  p: oductlon  of  nuclear  fuel 
that  Is  not  priced  on  a  commercial  basis. 
Current  Government  charges  for  enrichment 
services  do  not  reflect  the  full  ranpe  of  costs 
associated  with  a  commercial -industrial 
activity.  Consequently,  current  charges  In 
effec'  subsidize  enrichment  service  custom- 
ers, ihe  Implied  subsidy  amounts  to  »42  mil- 
lion per  year  for  domestic  cu.stomercs  and 
Ml  million  per  >'ear  for  foreign  ciLstomers. 
Title  V  would  enable  the  Government  to 
ellmlnat*  the  subsidy  and  x^a  obtain  a  fair 
value  for  these  services 

Further,  the  President's  request  for  fund- 
ing In  the  nuclear  energy  area  and  the  Joint 
Committee's  action  on  that  request  have  as- 
sumed the  enhanced  revenue  ba-^e  which 
would  accrue  if  Title  V  Is  enacted  Eliminat- 
ing Tltls  V  would  require  additional  author- 
isation and  appropriation  either  by  Floor 
ament^ment  or  through  supplemental  ac- 
tion. Also,  the  recent  Budget  Resolution  was 
predicated  on  receipt  of  additional  revenues 
and  consequently  doee  not  provide  Uie  re- 
quired $123  rntillon  within  the  Resolution's 
budgetary  ceUlng. 

One  last  point  should  al'^o  be  empha.slzed. 
The  Increased  costs  associated  with  the  re- 
vised charges  for  uranium  enrichment  serv- 
ices would,  on  the  averu^,  aAd  less  thun 
four  cents  to  a  monthly  electricity  bill  uf 
130.00.  This  figure  assumes,  cxf  course,  aver- 
aging the  effect  over  aU  electrical  generation, 
nuclear  and  nonnuclear 

In  sum,    Mr.   Chalrm&n    I   hope  that  the 


above  factors  could  be  brought  to  the  atten- 
tion of  the  Congress  and  that  the  proposed 
amendment  to  strike  Title  V  will  be  recon- 
sidered. 

Sincerely, 

Robert  C.  Seaaiaks,  Jr., 

Administrator. 

Energy  Research   and 
Development  Administration. 
Washington,  DC,  May  17,  1976. 
Mr.  George  F   Mubphv.  Jr., 
Executive     Director,    Joint    Committee     on 
Atomic  Energy,  Congress  of  the  United 
States. 
Dear  Mr.  Murphy:  You  asked  "What  Im- 
pact wUl  the  proposed  Lncrease  In  uranium 
enriching    services    pricing    now    bei:;g    con- 
sidered  by   the   Congress   have   on   the   price 
of  electricity  to  the  average  American  home- 
owner?" 

The  average  monthly  residential  electric 
utility  bill  In  1975  was  about  $22.  The  pro- 
posed Increase  In  e:.riching  services,  when 
averaged  over  all  electric  generation,  would 
add  less  than  two  cents  to  this  monthly  bill 
In  FY  1977  and  1978.  Even  taking  Into  ac- 
count the  expected  Increase  in  the  amount 
of  electric  power  generated  by  nuclear  plants, 
the  reeultant  Increase  In  the  average  monthly 
bill  would  be  less  than  three  cents  by  1981. 

Details  In  support  of  this  estimate  are  In- 
cluded In  the  "Certificate  of  Inflatloiiary  Im- 
pact of  the  Legislation"  applicable  to  the 
revised  price  of  $90  per  SWU.  which  was 
transmitted  to  the  JCAE  on  May  6.  1976 

I  would  be  pleased  to  provide  any  addl- 
tinal  Information  you  may  require. 
Sincerely, 

M.  C,  Oreer, 

Controller. 

Mr.  HORTON  Will  the  gentleman 
yield? 

Mr.  PRICE.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  York. 

Mr.  HORTON.  As  the  gentleman 
knows,  as  a  member  of  the  committee  I 
voted  for  and  supported  the  so-called 
Andenson  amendment. 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  rise  in  opposition  to  the  amend- 
ment. 

Tlie  gentleman  from  New  York  who 
offered  this  amendment  to  entirely  strike 
from  the  bill  title  V  has  said  that  this 
title  would  result  in  higher  prices  for 
consimiers  of  electricity  generated  by  nu- 
clear powerplants.  but  he  has  not  pointed 
out  that  at  the  present  time  given  the 
SWU  that  are  charged  by  the  U.S.  en- 
richment plant,  that  we  are  In  effect 
granting  a  foreign  subsidy,  a  subsidy  to 
foreign  customers  of  $81  million  for  the 
coming  fiscal  year,  that  over  the  next  5 
fiscal  years  the  sub.sidy  would  total  $571 
million. 

He  can  stand  here  all  day  and  say  that 
this  is  not  a  subsidized  price,  but  the 
price  charged  for  those  separate  worli 
units  by  the  Richland  plant  makes  no 
provision  for  taxes  because  Government 
plants  do  not  pay  taxes;  and  it  makes 
no  provision  for  in.surance  because  Gov- 
ernment plants  do  not  pay  insurance; 
and  it  makes  no  provision  for  any  re- 
turn on  equity,  because  they  do  not  have 
anj-  return  on  equity  to  be  accountable 
to  stockholders  for. 

Why  should  we  freeze  the  separate 
work  unit  price  at  $60  a  SWU  and  there- 
by grant  a  subsidy  of  $571  million  to 
foreign  customers'' 

There  are  many  people  In  this  Cham- 
ber who  do  not  approve  of  nucler  power. 


If  they  do  not  I  suppose  the  last  thing 
they  would  want  to  do  would  be  to  oper- 
ate enrichment  plants  at  a  subsidized 
price  for  foreign  enrichment  customers. 
The  gentleman  from  Illinois  (Mr.  Price) 
has  already  pointed  out  if  we  average  the 
increase  in  price  proposed  for  the  S\W 
for  all  electric  power  generated  in  this 
countrj-  it  amounts  to  about  4  cents  for 
a  monthly  $33  bill. 

I  am  wUling  to  pay  an  additional  4 
cents  a  month  if  it  is  going  to  mean  that 
the  Treasurj-  of  the  United  States  is  go- 
ing to  recover  $571  miLlion  over  the  next 
5  years  from  foreign  customers.  Now,  I 
know  we  all  have  local  interests  that  we 
represent,  and  I  do  not  condemn  the  gen- 
tleman for  taking  the  stand  that  the 
gentleman  has,  but  I  think  this  whole 
problem  ought  to  be  laid  out  in  proper 
perspective  before  the  Members  of  the 
House. 

Mr.  HORTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  w^ill  the 
gentleman  yield  further? 

Mr.  ANDERSON  Of  imnois.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  New  York. 

Mr.  HORTON.  First  of  all,  I  would  like 
to  indicate  that  I  am  not  making  this  as 
it  relates  to  my  congressional  district, 
but  a&  u  relates  to  the  ch.irge.  domestic 
and  foreign,  with  regard  to  Uie  increased 
SWU  costs. 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois,  I  might 
point  out  to  the  gentleman  that  I  have 
35  percent  of  the  power  that  is  in  mj'  dis- 
trict coming  from  nuclear  plants.  At  the 
same  time,  I  am  not  going  to  stand  be- 
fore this  House  and  say  that  uhose  cus- 
tomers, because  they  get  electricity  from 
nuclear  plants,  ought  to  be  subsidized  by 
the  taxpayers,  that  they  ought  to  pay 
lower  prices  than  those  people  who  get 
fuel  irom  fossU  sources. 

Mr.  HORTON.  Under  the  present  for- 
mula is  not  the  Government  entitled  to 
and  do  they  not  recover  Government 
costs  plus  15  percent  contingency;  is  not 
that  the  formula? 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  lUinois.  All  I  can 
say  in  answer  to  the  gentleman  is  that 
if  the  gentleman's  amendment  is  adopted 
and  if  title  V  is  removed  from  this  bill 
and  if  we  continue  to  subsidize  foreign 
enrichment  customers  for  the  next  5 
years,  there  is  not  only  going  to  be  a 
budgetary  impact  in  fiscal  year  1977.  and 
the  gentleman  said  that  $12  million  of 
that  would  be  covered  in  higher  prices. 
The  fact  Is  that  $123  million  is  going  to 
be  lost  in  ERD.'^  revenues  that  are  going 
to  have  to  be  made  up  some  place  else. 

I  am  not  willing,  even  though  I  am  an 
exponent  of  nuclear  power,  to  tolerate 
that  kind  of  subsidy. 

Mr.  HORTON.  If  the  gentleman  wants 
to  make  the  customers  of  nuclear  elec- 
tric generating  plants  pay  the  costs,  fine 
and  dandy:  but  as  I  imderstand  the 
present  formula,  it  recovers  costs  plus  15 
percent. 

Now.  is  it  not  a  fact  that  under  the 
ERDA  formula  the  price  of  this  move 
will  go  up  from  $50  to  $59? 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  The  gen- 
tleman knows  that  I  was  the  author  of 
the  amendment  in  the  committee  that 
said  there  cannot  be  a  nickel  increase  in 
those  Swu's  before  there  is  a  hearing  by 
the  Joint  Committee  on  Atomic  Energy 
of  which  the  gentleman  is  a  member. 
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They  cannot  raise  the  pr: 
SWU's  until  we  have  held 
developed  the  proof. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  qilestion  Is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  tne  gentleman 
from  New  York  iMr.  Horto  j) 

The  question  was  taken. 

Mr.  HORTON.  Mr.  Cha  rman.  I  de- 
mand a  recorded  vote,  and  ;  ending  that. 
I  make  the  point  of  order  tt  at  a  quorum 
is  not  present. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Evldenly  a  quorum 
Is  not  present.  | 

The  Chair  announces  thati  pursuant  to 
clause  2.  rule  XXIII.  he  willlvacate  pro- 
ceedings imder  the  call  wh^^  a  quorum 
of  the  Committee  appears. 

Members  will  record  their 
electronic  device. 

The  call  was  taken  by  electronic  de 
vice. 

QtrORUM    CALL    VACA 

The  CHAIRMAN.  One  huhdred  Mem 
bers  have  appeared.  A  que  rum  of  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  is  i  resent.  Pur 
suant   to  rule  XXIII,   claus  ;  2.  further 
proceedings  under  the  call  ^all  be  con- 
sidered as  vacated. 

The  Committee  will  resuAie  Its  bust 


presence  by 


TID 


ness. 


RECORDED  VOTE 


The  CHAIRMAN.  The  pe  iding  busl 
ness  is   the  demand  of  the   gentleman 
from  New  York  (Mr.  Horto|i)  for  a  re- 
corded vote. 

A  recorded  vote  was  refusAi. 

So  the  amendment  was    -ejected. 

Mr.    SKUBITZ.    Mr.    Ch  ilrman.    we 
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have  now  reached  the  hour 
when  Members  become  mon 
in  getting  home  to  their  e 
than  they  are  in  mulling  o 
section  that  this  authoriza 
million  over  the  President's  btdget 

There  is  no  doubt  In  my  nfind  that  it 
will  pass  overwhelmingly.  I  ca 
this  sort  of  excuse  in  view  of 
al  financial  status.  I  shall  vo 

Mr.  MOFFETT.  Mr.  Cha 
the  most  critical  aspects  of  oi 
energy  program  Ls  the  actlv 
Energy  Research  and  Develoj 
ministration  In  energy  co 
Technological  progress  in  thlsjarea  can 
contribute  directly  and  Immedlitely  to  a 
reduction  in  our  dependence  ii  foreign 
petroleum  sources.  The  most  frequent 
connotation  given  to  "conser  nation"  is 
the  .saving  of  fuel  by  doing  witl  out.  How- 
ever, there  is  another  importa;  it  element 
to  it:  Significant  amounts  of  1  iel  can  be 
saved  by  more  effectively  ancj  efficiently 
converting  fuel  to  useful  en«  :-gy  forms 
without  Increasing  tlie  cost  ol  energy  or 
reducing  its  availability.  The  BRDA  sub- 
program identified  as  Improvfd  conver- 
sion efllciency  Ls  directed  to  mLs  objec- 
tive. It  includes  research  in  ex  sting  con- 
version technologies,  heat  reca  'ery  proc- 
es.ses  and  the  evolution  of  ne^  technol- 
ogies fo"  improved  conversion  efficiency 
such  as  fuel  cells  and  advance  i  gas  tur- 
bines. The  fuel  cell  program  Illustrates 
what  I  believe  to  be  a  most  c<  tistructlve 
role  for  ERDA.  It  hiis  been  Inl  lated  by  a 
firm  in  Connecticut,  and  I  hi  ve  toured 
the  United  Technologies  facH  ty. 

The  fuel  cell  is  an  electroch  ;mical  de- 
vice for  generating  electrici'  v  without 
the  thermodynamic  llmltatlo  is  of  con- 


ventional generators.  Fuel  cell  efficiency 
is  greater  than  a  conventional  generator. 
Is  virtually  independent  of  powerplant 
rating,  and  remains  high  at  part  load. 
These  characteristics,  combined  with  a 
negligible  environmental  impact,  permit 
modular  construction  and  a  high  degree 
of  siting  flexibility.  Leadtimes  for  fac- 
torj'-assembled  fuel  cell  modules  are 
much  shorter  than  for  conventional  gen- 
erating equipment.  Efficient  fuel  cell 
generators  can  be  added  to  a  utility  sys- 
tem In  small  increments  to  meet  load 
growth  demand  and  thereby  conserve 
capital  as  well  as  fuel.  They  can  be  In- 
stalled at  the  location  where  electric  and 
thermal  energy  is  needed  and  provide 
independence  from  utility  service.  The 
lower  cost  of  service  offered  by  the  fuel 
cell  can  produce  major  near-term  bene- 
fits. In  short,  fuel  cells  have  the  potential 
to  solve  many  of  the  problems  plaguing 
the  energy  user  and.  in  the  process,  save 
significant  amounts  of  fuel. 

Both  the  on-site  and  electric  utility  ap- 
plications of  the  fuel  cell  have  been  the 
subject  of  extensive  privately  supported 
research  and  development : 

An  organization  of  gas  utilities  is  sup- 
porting the  development  fuel  cells 
for  the  use  at  the  location  where  energy 
is  needed.  By  converting  fuel — eitlier 
natural  or  synthetic  gas — to  electrical 
energy  at  the  using  site,  very  significant 
conservation  benefits  can  result  because 
both  electrical  energy  and  heat  can  be 
provided.  Employing  a  heat  pump  as  part 
of  such  an  Integrated  system  could  re- 
sult in  the  use  of  less  fuel  to  supply  heat 
and  electricity  than  Is  now  being  used  to 
only  supply  heat. 

A  group  of  nine  electric  utilities  plus 
the  Electric  Power  Research  Institute 
are  supporting  the  development  of  mul- 
tlmegawatt  fuel  cell  systems  as  an  op- 
tion to  conventional  power  generation  in 
utility  systems.  Fuel  cells  are  envisioned 
in  such  service  as  supplementary  genera- 
tors to  coal  and  nuclear  base  load  sys- 
tems that  will  conserve  fuel,  be  capable 
of  a  high  degree  of  flexibility,  provide 
new  capacity  without  extensive  delays 
and  be  environmentally  acceptable.  For 
these  reasons  and  because  the  charac- 
teristics of  fuel  cells  apply  to  small  as 
well  as  large  sizes,  there  is  considerable 
enthusiasm  for  expedited  development 
by  small  municipal  utilities  represented 
by  the  American  Public  Power  Azisocia- 
tlon  and  the  electric  cooperatives  of  the 
NRECA,  as  well  as  the  nine  Investor- 
owned  utilities  and  the  EPRI. 

The  fuel  cell  program  is  now  at  a  criti- 
cal stage.  Fuel  cell  technology  has  ad- 
vanced dramatically,  but  It  Is  not  yet  to 
the  point  where  fuel  cells  have  adequate 
endurance  and  competitive  costs.  Com- 
pleting the  development  cycle  as  a  part- 
nership between  Industry  and  govern- 
ment has  been  proposed. 

Working  as  a  partner  to  research  and 
development  activity  that  leads  to  a  com- 
mercial product  to  be  manufactured,  sold, 
and  used  by  private  Industry  Is  a  new 
role  for  the  Federal  Government,  but  a 
necessary  one  where  the  private  re- 
sources are  insufficient  and  the  result- 
ing product  contributes  to  national  goals. 
It  Is  also  important  that  Industry's  role 
be  a  major  one  during  the  development 


cycle,  especially  during  the  commerciali- 
zation phase,  in  order  that  there  be  ac- 
ceptance by  the  user  and  manufacturing 
capability  when  the  cycle  Is  complete. 

I  was  pleased  to  learn  of  ERDAs  de- 
cision to  participate  with  industry  in 
furthering  fuel  ceU  technologj'.  They 
have  requested  funding  to  initiate  a  4.8 
megawatt  demonstrator  program  which 
would  be  a  forei-unner  to  the  electric 
utility  application.  Requests  for  addi- 
tional funds  for  comparable  demonstra- 
tion activity  of  the  smaller  fuel  cells  that 
would  be  used  at  tlie  site  where  electric 
and  thermal  energy  is  needed  have  also 
been  submitted.  This  project  Is  of  par- 
ticular importance  to  the  individual 
building  owner — whether  it  is  his  home 
or  business — because  the  fuel  savings 
and  cost  benefits  would  accrue  directly 
to  him.  I  strongly  support  funding  these 
activities. 

In  addition,  the  ERDA  fuel  cell  pro- 
gram funding  should  enable  continua- 
tion and  expansion  of  the  more  basic 
technology  programs  tliat  are  being  ini- 
tiated during  fiscal  year  1976.  These 
look  beyond  the  activities  to  demonstrate 
current  technology  and  focus  on  greater 
efficiencies,  lower-cost  materials  and 
compatabillty  with  a  wider  range  of 
fuels — especially  coal.  These  programs 
have  tlie  additional  important  feature  of 
allowing  a  wider  segment  of  the  indus- 
trial and  scientific  community  to  par- 
ticipate with  ERDA  in  working  toward 
important  national  energy  objectives. 

Mr.  MIKVA.  Mr.  Chairman,  consid- 
eration of  the  fiscal  1977  authorization 
for  the  Energy  R&search  and  Develop- 
ment Administration  represents  an  op- 
portunity for  the  Members  of  Congress  to 
debate  the  future  direction  of  U.S.  energy 
policy.  Because  the  money  authorized  for 
.specific  programs  is  equivalent  to  com- 
mitments to  specific  policy  directions.  I 
think  it  Ls  appropriate  to  remind  my  col- 
leagues that  any  policy  decision  we  reach 
today  can  be  undermined  by  the  "Energy- 
Act."  I  am  referring,  of  course,  to  the 
temporary  Federr.l  Energy  Administra- 
tion which  is  due  to  expire  on  June  30, 
1976.  As  June  30  approaches.  I  urge  all 
Members  to  remember  the  thoughtful- 
ness  of  today's  debate,  and  to  remember 
how  easily  the  results  of  today's  debate 
can  be  undone  If  the  FEA  Is  permitted 
to  continue.  The  choices  for  energy  de- 
velopment are  difficult  enough  without 
the  machinations  of  an  agency  apparent- 
ly committed  to  .solving  our  energy  prob- 
lems by  expanding  its  staff  in  geometric 
proportion  to  the  Nation's  energy  needs. 
However,  my  support  for  ERDA  as  the 
chief  architect  of  the  Nation's  energy 
agenda  is  not  equivalent  to  an  unquali- 
fied endorsement  of  H  R.  13350.  I  do  not 
think  the  bill  best  represents  the  priori- 
ties In  energy  research  and  development 
urgently  needed  by  the  United  States.  In 
particular,  I  am  concerned  about  the 
expenditures  for  nuclear  weapons  re- 
search and  for  the  Clinch  River  breeder 
reactor,  CRBR.  venture.  Congress  cre- 
ated ERDA  to  deal  primarily  with  civil- 
ian energy  Issues,  and  while  It  may  he 
appropriate  for  the  agency  to  al.>o  deal 
with  weapoas  research,  the  latter  prob- 
lem .should  be  carefully  considered  by 
the  Congress.  The  $1.36  billion  author- 
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ized  for  weapons  research  would  be  far 
better  spent  In  other  civilian  areas. 

Tlie  Clinch  River  breeder  reactor  proj- 
ect is  also  troubling.  The  safety  assur- 
ances which  good  sense  demands  are 
wholly  inadequate.  Under  present  law, 
the  Nuclear  Regulator^'  Commission  is 
required  to  make  its  safety  decision  after 
construction  of  the  reactor  is  completed. 
At  that  point,  it  w-ill  be  virtually  impos- 
sible for  the  NRC  to  deny  issuance  of  the 
operating  license.  The  saifety  decision 
must  be  made  before  construction  be- 
gins. 

Tlie  financing  of  the  CRBR  also  repre- 
sents a  misguided  sense  of  priorities.  Al- 
though construction  of  the  reactor  is  de- 
scribed as  a  joint  ERDA-private  utility 
project,  the  allocation  of  management 
and  funding  respon.sibility  belies  that 
description.  The  private  utilities  are  con- 
tributing only  13  percent  of  the  esti- 
mated cost  of  the  reactor  while  selecting 
65  percent  of  the  management  person- 
nel. Moreover,  the  private  utilities  are 
not  required  to  cover  any  cost  overruns. 
This  is  nothing  less  than  a  give-away  of 
tax  dollars  and  a  windfall  for  the  private 
utilities  who  are  empowered  to  make  de- 
cisions with  money  which  is  not  their 
own.  Equallj-  significant  is  the  diminished 
availability  of  funds  for  other  jiro- 
grams — like  solar  energy — after  the  Fed- 
eral share  of  the  CRBR  Is  paid.  As  a  re- 
sult of  tlie  Federal  financial  commitment 
to  CRBR,  more  than  40  percent  of  the 
funds  requested  for  geothermal  research 
and  nuclear  fission  safeguards,  and  more 
than  50  percent  of  the  funds  requested 
for  solar  and  conservation  research  by 
ERD.A  were  cut  by  the  Office  of  Manage- 
ment and  Budget.  I  cannot  agree  with 
those  priorities. 

Of  tlie  many  new  technologies  cur- 
rently being  examined,  the  one  nearest 
to  contributing  meaningfully  to  our  en- 
ergy- supply  Is  the  solar  heating  and  cool- 
ing of  buildings.  In  contrast  to  other 
complex  technologies — photovoltaic  con- 
version of  sunlight  to  electricity  and 
ocean  thermal  gradient  conversion — 
solar  heating  and  cooling  is  relatively 
simple. 

The  principal  impediment  is  not  tech- 
nology but  the  cost  of  materials  used  in 
solar  heating  and  cooling:  other  barriers 
are  institutional,  building  code  modifi- 
cations and  new  financing  methods,  as 
well  as  willingness  to  buy  solar  homes  or 
to  retrofit  existing  ones.  It  would  be  par- 
ticularly unfortunate  if  the  breeder  re- 
actor with  its  numerous  .safety  limlta- 
tlnns  dried  up  funds  that  could  be  used 
for  the  development  of  solar  cnorir^-. 

Also,  money  under  this  authorization 
would  be  more  wisely  spent  on  fusion 
power  research  and  development.  Recent 
technological  breakthroughs  have  made 
fusion  power  a  much  more  realistic  en- 
ergy source.  It  is  important  that  enough 
money  be  authorized  so  that  the  scien- 
tific Initiative  can  be  encouraged. 

Finally,  H.R.  13350  contains  an  inade- 
quate authorization  for  conservation — 
barely  one-seventh  the  amount  author- 
ized for  nuclear  weapons  research.  Con- 
servation Is  the  single  most  imjxirtant 
element  in  an  effective  energy  policy.  It 
has  been  conservatively  estimated  that 


each  dollar  invested  in  energy  conserva- 
tion will  save  twice  as  much  energj-  as  a 
comparable  investment  in  new  supplies 
will  produce.  Not  only  will  energj-  con- 
sen-ation  allow-  the  earth's  limited  supply 
of  high-quality  fossil  fuels  to  be 
"stretched"  further,  but  it  will  permit 
more  fossil  fuels  to  be  used  for  nonenergy 
purposes — like  feedstocks — for  which 
fossil  fuels  are  essential.  Energy  conser- 
vation minimizes  the  environmental 
degradation  associated  vcith  current  en- 
ergy production  technologies,  and  will  in- 
directly contribute  to  better  health.  But, 
funds  are  needed  to  tran.slate  the  goals 
of  energy  conservation  into  concrete 
actions. 

Today's  decisions  on  the  fiscal  1977  au- 
thorizations for  ERDA  are  the  signal  for 
the  direction  of  U.S.  energy-  policy  for 
decades  to  come.  We  can  embark  on  a 
course  w-hich  emphasizes  energy  conser- 
vation and  safe  energy  sources,  or  we  can 
continue  to  rely  upon  such  questionable 
energy-  supply  technologies  as  nuclear 
fission  and  breeder  reactors.  I  think  the 
American  people  are  prepared  to  make 
some  sacrifices  in  the  name  of  conserva- 
tion if  it  means  avoidnig  the  awesome 
destruction  of  a  nuclear  accident.  I  think 
the  American  people  are  willing  to  make 
some  sacrifices  in  the  name  of  a  clean 
environment  if  it  means  avoiding  the 
pollution  of  our  country  by  nuclear 
plants.  And.  I  think  the  American  people 
are  willing  to  make  the  commitment  to 
adequately  fund  the  development  of  the 
.•^afe  and  clean  technologie.';  -.^hich  will 
make  the  sacrifices  worthwloile.  I  urge 
my  colleagues  to  make  the  same  sacri- 
fices and  commitments. 

Mrs.  LLOYD  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  would  like  to  call  my  colleagues 
attention  to  the  iii.scription  abo\-e  the 
dais,  by  Daniel  Wehster.  Let  us  develop 
the  resources  of  our  land,  call  forth  its 
powers,  build  up  its  institutions,  promote 
all  its  great  interests,  and  see  -whether 
we  also  in  our  ow-n  day  and  generation 
may  not  perform  something  worthy  to 
be  remembered. 

Ori  the  eve  of  our  great  Nation's  200th 
birthday,  we  should  not  only  look  back 
in  reverence  to  our  Founding  Fathers  for 
their  great  fortitude,  strength  of  char- 
acter and  unlimited  foresight  which  they 
exliibited.  and  to  whom  we  all  owe  the 
pursuit  of  hapjjiness  we  now  enjoy,  but 
let  us  also  look  forward. 

What  are  we,  as  leaders  of  our  coun- 
try, contributing  to  the  development  of 
the  resources  of  our  land  and  to  the  pro- 
motion of  its  interests?  Most  of  all. 
what  are  we  doing  here  today  that  will 
be  worthy  of  remembrance? 

Just  as  our  forefathers  faced  crucial 
decisions  in  the  formation  of  our  democ- 
racy. -A'e  are  today  at  another  strategic 
cro.ssroad  in  the  preservation  of  our 
American  way  of  life.  We  are  faced  to- 
day with  the  awesome  task  of  providing 
sources  of  energy  that  are  crucial  for 
our  .survival  as  the  world's  No.  1  power, 
militarily  and  economically. 

The  question  is  this:  Do  we  have  the 
fortitude  and  resolve  to  meet  our  respon- 
sibility as  Membens  of  this  Congress  to 
pa.ss  this  vital  legislation  to  assure  that 
our  children  and  our  children's  children 
will   live   in   a   world   with   the   energy 


sources  necessary  to  preserve  our  Ameri- 
can way  of  life  that  we  cherish? 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  urge  the  adoption  of 
H.R. 13350. 

Mr.  PRITCHAPD  Mr  Chairman,  I 
strongly  support  title  I,  section  110,  of 
the  ERDA  authorization  bill.  H.R. 
13350.  This  provision  would  enable  the 
establishm.er.t  of  a  demonstration  of 
existing  technology  to  convert  munici- 
pal waste  into  anhydrous  ammonia. 
Ammonia  is  used  a,'^  a  fertilizer  and  in 
cattle  feed.  Presently  most  amm.onia  is 
made  from  natural  gas.  A  single  am- 
monia-from-solid  waste  plant,  like  the 
one  being  planned  in  Seattle,  would  save 
5  billion  cubic  feet  of  natural  pas  per 
year  and  prod-ace  10  percent  of  the  en- 
tire Pacific  Northwest's  ammonia  re- 
quirements. 

Many  people  are  talking  about  solv- 
ing energy  problems,  but  not  much 
seems  to  get  done.  Supporting  this 
measure  is  a  good  way  for  Congress  to 
put  it.«  morjey  where  its  mouth  is.  Thia 
country  needs  projects  such  as  the 
proposed  Seattle  demonstration  plant. 
Only  by  making  a  concerted  effort  to 
apply  the  technology  that  we  now  have 
toward  solvirjg  our  energy  problems  can 
we  meet  the  demands  of  the  future  with 
an  assurance  of  a  sound  economy  and 
a  strong  nation. 

I  would  reler  anyone  interested  in  this 
innovative  concept  to  refer  to  my  re- 
marks in  the  Record  of  April  13  of  this 
year. 

Mr.  ADAMS  Mr  Chairman,  among 
the  important  a-sp^ects  of  the  Energy- 
Research  and  Development  Authoriza- 
tion bill  now  before  the  Reuse  of  Repre- 
.'sentatives  is  an  innovative  and  poten- 
liJi\y  very  valuable  proposal  to  help  deal 
with  our  energy  problems  while  solving 
one  of  our  major  urban  problems — solid 
v>a.ste  disposal . 

Section  110  cf  the  KRD.\  authorization 
bill  authorizes  a  li;7.ited  demonstration 
program  for  the  conversion  cf  m.unicipal 
solid  waste.5  to  fuels  and  energy  intensive 
products  including  anliydrou.  ammonia. 
A  municipality  construct u^.g  a  demon- 
stration solid  waste  conversion  plant 
v.-ould  b-^  able  to  qualify  lor  receiving 
Federal  assurances  that  it  could  sell  the 
product  of  its  demonstration  plant  at 
previously-  negotiated  prices  if  the  market 
for  these  products  imexpectedly  de- 
clined. 

This  approach  will  be  p'lrticularly  im- 
portant to  cities  like  Seattle,  Wash., 
v.hich  has  a  solid  waste  conversion  proj- 
ect that  I  feel  v.tll  be  effective  and  eco- 
nomically %iable.  Seattle  has  been  explor- 
ing the  possibility  of  building  a  solid 
waste  conversion  plant,  but  its  plans 
have  been  stalled  due  to  the  instability 
of  the  municipal  bond  market  and  the 
fluctuations  in  price  of  the  output  that 
s-ach  a  conversion  plant  would  produce. 
These  uncertainties  have  made  the  fi- 
nancing of  such  plants  difficult  to 
arrange. 

Seattle  has  been  tho  Nation's  leader  in 
developing  a  process  to  convert  solid 
waste  to  ammonia,  thus  saving  valuable 
natural  gas  that  would,  instead,  have 
to  be  used  to  make  the  ammonia.  By 
producing  ammonia  from  waste  products, 
Seattle  could  help  save  an  amount  of 
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natural  ga.s  equivalent  txi  ihii  UMd  An- 
nually to  heat  one-third  of  the  homes 
In  my  area,  King  County  The  ammonia 
produced  can  also  b*^  usrd  as  fertilizer  in 
the  ea.stern  part  of  Washlngtcwi  State. 

In  the  pa5t,  SeattU;  i'.,t  l)e 'n  unable 
to  finance  a  solid  wu.-'e  i  :  \tir  Ion  proj- 
ect because  long-term  cointracts  for 
ajnmonia  are  historically  for  a  3-  to  5- 
year  period,  while  the  city  ifould  need 
to  have  a  20-year  contract  a^urance  in 
crder  to  sell  the  bonds  to  finance  its 
portion  of  the  project.  It  should  be  noted 
that  according  to  cost  calcufetions,  the 
project  would  be  economic]  since  tlie 
ammonia  would  be  produceq  at  a  cost 
much  lower  than  its  present  price:  $133 
a  ton  in  1980  as  compared  to  present 
wholesale  prices  of  over  $180  a  ton. 

I  hope  that  the  Energy  Reiearch  and 
Development  Administration'  will  con- 
sider the  anhydrous  ammoniai project  as 
one  worthy  of  its  support.  Ib  Is  a  rare 
day  when  we  can  save  naturtu  gas,  help 
to  dispose  of  solid  wastes  in  ap  environ - 
mer.tally  sound  way.  and  ameliorate  an 
agricultural  problem — all  at  ^tentlally 
no  cost  to  the  taxpayers.  Seattle  led  the 
Nation  In  solving  water  quality  problems 
in  the  1950's.  I  hope  that  Seattle  will 
also  have  the  opportunity  in  the  1970's  to 
lead  tiie  country  in  solving  Solid  waste 
conservation  problems. 

Mr.  OTTINGER.  Mr.  Ctmlnnan,  I 
move  to  strike  the  last  word. 

Mr  Chairmaii  I  know  the  hour  is  late 
and  evervbixiv  Is  ready  to  \'Ote  and  go 
home  I  iu^t  uant  to  .s:ty  that  I  intend  to 
oppose  the  bill  because  I  think  it  reflects 
far  too  great  a  priority  In  the  nuclear 
area  and  because  it  promotes  our  sailing 
ahead  with  a  very  speculative,  potential- 
ly dangerous  breeder  reactor  program. 

I  would  like  to  sum  It  all  up  In  the 
word.s  that  one  of  my  staff  members 
found  in  the  notes  of  EYne^t  Newman 
on  WEigner's  opera  "The  Khinegold." 
These  words  say:  . 

Erda  suddenly  becomes  vlslblf,  rising  from 
bpiow  the  g^round  to  half  her  ifelght.  She  Is 
the  earth  Ooddeaa.  the  mother  of  the  Norna 
who  weave  the  threads  of  th«  world's  des- 
tiny. Wagner  <iymboll.ses  her  primal  and 
eternal  quality  by  a  hardly  perceptible  but 
curiously  significant  mutation  if  the  motive 
of  primordial  matter  with  wh:  :h  the  opera 
had  begun. 

The  Gods  stand  awed  and  mute  at  the 
sight  of  thla  apparition.  Erda  itretches  out 
her  hand  commandlngly  to  W<  tan  and  bids 
him  relinquish  the  Ring  and  so  evade  the 
curse  that  lies  on  it:  nothing  but  disaster 
wlU  It  bring  him  "Who  is  th(  woman  who 
brings  me  this  warning?"  he  mutters.  She 
tells  him:  "Whatever  was,  kno  »•  I.  whatever 
Is.  whatever  shall  be,  I  can  seel  The  eternal 
world'.s  Urwala,  Erda,   'tis  who'wama  thee" 


"Grave    and    mysterious    are 


says  Wotan  thoughtfully:  "tarr  ?•  a  while  and 
tell  me  more  that  I  would  know  "  But  already 
the  bluish  light  has  begun  to  fiwle.  and  Erda 
slowly  disappears,  with  no  fuither  message 
for  the  tortured  Ood  than  this:  "I  have 
warned  thee;  thou  hast  learned  enough; 
brood  now  In  care  and  fear." 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  biick  the  bal- 
ance of  my  time 

Mr  MAHON.  Mr  Chairmt  n.  I  move  to 
strike  the  requisite  number  of  words 

Mr  Chairman,  after  revie  vlng  the  ac- 
tions of  yesterday  in  regarc  to  the  En- 
ergy Research  and  Development  Admin- 
istration bill  and  particularly  in  regard 


thy    words.' 


to  solar  energy.  I  want  to  restate  niv 
strong  support  for  an  expanded  solar  en- 
ergy development  program. 

Mr.  Chairman,  there  is  little  doubt  but 
that  this  Nation  faces  a  potential  energy 
crisis  of  serious  dimension.  One  of  our 
chances  to  move  away  from  this  crisis 
rests  in  the  possibilities  of  solar  energy 
development 

The  ERDA  bill  which  the  Science  and 
Technology  Committee  reported  would 
provide  some  $229.2  million  for  solar  re- 
search, an  amount  that  is  $66.7  million 
above  the  budget.  Further,  the  Anderson 
amendment,  wWch  I  supported  yesterday 
would  have  added  an  additional  $50  mil- 
lion to  the  $229  million.  This  is  a  very 
sizable  increase  over  the  present  level 
and  the  budget  request.  It  Is  an  increase 
which  I  believe  could  be  effectively  used 
by  ERDA. 

However,  the  Jeffords  amendment, 
which  would  have  added  $116  million  and 
which  I  opposed,  is  too  large  an  increase 
in  my  opinion.  I  believe  that  we  should 
provide  whatever  sums  for  solar  energy 
development  that  can  effectively  be  used, 
but  at  the  same  time  we  must  not  aban- 
don our  fiscal  caution  and  our  prudence 
before  proceeding  on  largely  unproven 
and  theoretical  concepts. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Are  there  further 
amendments  to  title  V?  Are  there  fur- 
there  amendments  to  the  bill? 

If  not.  under  rule,  the  Committee  rises. 

Accordingly  the  Committee  rose;  and 
the  Speaker  having  resumed  the  chair. 
Mr.  RousH.  Chairman  of  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union,  reported  that  that  Committee 
having  had  imder  consideration  the  bill 
(HR.  133501  to  authorize  appropriations 
to  the  Energy  Research  and  Development 
Administration  In  accordance  with  sec- 
tion 261  of  the  Atomic  Energy  Act  of 
1954.  as  amended,  section  305  of  the 
Energy  Reorganization  Act  of  1974.  and 
section  16  of  the  Federal  Normuclear 
Energy  Research  and  Development  Act 
of  1974,  and  for  other  purpa-^es,  pursuant 
to  House  Resolution  1182,  he  reported 
the  bill  back  to  the  House  with  simdry 
amendments  adopted  bv  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole. 

The  SPEAKER  Under  the  rule,  the 
previous  question  Is  ordered. 

Ls  a  separate  vote  demanded  on  any 
amendment?  If  not.  the  Chair  will  put 
them  en  gros. 

The  amendments  were  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
engro.ssment  and  third  reading  of  the 
bUl. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  and  was  read  the 
third  time. 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr  Speaker.  I  offer  a 
Monoi*  TO  kKCOMMrr  omaro  bt  mr  micrix 
motion  to  recommit. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  the  gentleman  op- 
posed to  the  bill? 

Mr.  MICHEL.  I  am.  Mr.  Speaker,  in 
view  of  the  size  of  it. 

The  SPEAKER.  Tlie  Clerk  will  report 
the  motion  to  recommit. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Mr  Michel  moves  to  recommit  the  bill 
H  R  13360  to  the  Joint  Committee  on  Atomic 
Energy  and  to  the  Committee  on  Science  and 
Technology. 


The  motioii  to  recommit  was  rejected, 

Tlie  SPEAKER.  Tlie  quastion  Is  on  the 
pas.  a^e  uf  Uie  bill 

The  question  wa-s  taken,  and  the 
S{:>e;iker  announced  that  the  ayes  ap- 
pearcxl  to  have  It. 

Tile  SPEAKER  For  what  purpose  does 
the  gentleman  from  Maryland  tMr 
B.^UM.^N'  rise? 

Mr.  BAUMAN.  Mr  Speaker,  I  demand 
tlie  yeas  and  nays. 

The  SPEAKER.  For  what  purpose  does 
the  gentleman  from  New  York  iMr.  Ot- 
TiNGERi  ri.se? 

Mr.  OTTINGER  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ob- 
ject to  the  vote  on  the  ground  that  a 
quorum  is  not  present  and  make  the 
point  of  order  that  a  quorum  Is  not 
present. 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quorum  is 
not  present 

The  Sergeant  at  Arms  will  notify  ab- 
sent Members. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic  de- 
vice, and  there  were — yeas  316.  nays  26. 
not  voting  90,  as  follows: 
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IRoll  No.  290] 

YEAS— 316 

Abdnor 

Dav;5> 

Hefner 

Adams 

de  la  Garza 

He'.nz 

Alexander 

Deianey 

Helstoskl 

Ambro 

Dent 

Henderson 

Anderson. 

Derrick 

Hicks 

Calif. 

Derwlnakl 

Hightower 

Anderson,  m. 

Devine 

HlUlS 

Andrews,  NO. 

Dickinson 

Holland 

Annunzlo 

Diggs 

Holt 

Archer 

Dlngell 

Horton 

Armstrong 

Dodd 

Howe 

Ashbrook 

Downey.  NY. 

Hvibbard 

Ashley 

Downing,  Va. 

Hughes 

Aspln 

Drinan 

Hutchinson 

BadUlo 

Earl  y 

Hyde 

Bafalls 

Eckbardt 

Irhord 

BaldUB 

Edwards,  Calif 

Jeffords 

Baucus 

EUberg 

Jenrette 

Bauman 

Kmery 

Johnson,  Calif 

Beard,  R.I 

EngllRh 

Johnson,  Colo. 

Beard,  Tenn. 

Erlenborn 

Johnson.  Pa. 

Bennett 

Each 

Jones.  N.C. 

Bergland 

EshJeman 

Jones,  Tenn. 

BevUl 

Evans,  Colo 

Jordan 

BlaKKl 

Evans.  Ind. 

Kasten 

Bingham 

Evlns,  Tenn 

Kazen 

Boggs 

Fary 

Kelly 

Boland 

Fascell 

Kemp 

Bowen 

Findley 

Kindness 

Brademas 

Fish 

Koch 

Ureaux 

Fisher 

Krucger 

Breckinridge 

FUhian 

LaFalce 

Brlnkley 

Flood 

Lapomarstno 

Brodbead 

Florlo 

Landrum 

Brooks 

Foley 

Latta 

Broomfleld 

Ford,  Tenn. 

Leg-ett 

Brown,  Ohio 

Forsythe 

Lehman 

BroyhUl 

Fountain 

Lent 

Burgener 

Frenzel 

Levitaa 

Burke,  Calif. 

F\iqua 

Lloyd.  Calif. 

Burke.  Fla. 

Gaydos 

Lloyd.  Tenn. 

Burke.  Ma«8 

Gibbons 

Long.  La. 

Burleson.  Tex. 

Oilman 

Lott 

Butler 

Glnn 

Lujan 

Byron 

Goldwater 

McCloskey 

Carney 

Gonzalez 

McColUster 

Cederberg 

Ooodllng 

McE>ade 

C happen 

Orasfiley 

McDonaid 

ChlahoUn 

Green 

McEwen 

Clancy 

Oude 

McFall 

Clausen, 

Guyer 

McHugh 

Don  H. 

Hagedorn 

McKay 

Cleveland 

Haley 

McKlnney 

Cochran 

Hall 

Madtgan 

Cohen 

Hamiiton 

Magnire 

Collins,  ni. 

Hammer- 

Mahon 

Collins.  Tex 

schmldt 

Mann 

Conable 

Hanley 

Mazzoll 

Conte 

Hannaford 

Meeds 

Gorman 

Hansen 

Melcher 

Cornell 

Harkln 

Metcalfe 

Cotter 

HarrU 

Mikva 

Ooughlln 

Harsba 

Miller,  Ohio 

D'Amours 

Hawkins 

Mine^a 

Daniel,  Dan 

Hayes,  Ind. 

Mmlsh 

Daniel,  R  W. 

Hechler.  W  Va 

M:nk 

Daniel  son 

Heckler,  Uass. 

Mitcbell,  Md. 

M.tchell,  N.Y. 
Moakley 

Mn.lohan 
Montgomery 
Moore 
Moorhead, 

Calif. 
Moorhead,  Pa. 
Morgan 
MotU 

Murphy,  ni. 
Murtha 
Myers.  Ind. 
Myers.  Pa. 
Natcher 
Nedzl 

Oberstar 
Obey 
O'Brien 
O'Hara 

O'NeUl 
Passman 
Patten,  N.J. 
Patterson. 

Calif. 
Pattlson.  NY. 
Pepper 
Perkins 
Pickle 
Pike 
Poage 
Presaler 
Preyer 
Price 
Prltchard 
Qule 
QuUlen 
Rallsback 
Rangel 


Abzug 

Allen 
Bedell 
Blouln 

Burton,  John 
Carr 
Conyers 
Delluma 
Duncan.  Tenn 


Rees 

RegiLla 

Reuss 

Richmond 

Rmaido 

Roberts 

Rota'.nson 

Rodluo 

Roe 

Rogers 

Roncallo 

Roush 

Rousselot 

Roybal 

Ruppe 

Russo 

St  Germain 

Sarasm 

Sarbanes 

Satterfleld 

Scheuer 

Schneebell 

Schulze 

Sharp 

Shipley 

Shuster 

Stkes 

Slsk 

Slack 

Smith. 

Smith 

Snyder 

Solarz 

Spellman 

Spence 

Staggers 

Stanton, 

J.  WUUam 
Stark 
Steed 
Steiper.  Wis. 

NAYS— 2« 

Fen  wick 

Fraser 

Harrington 

Jacobs 

Kastenmeier 

Kevii 

Krebs 

Mezvlnsky 

MiChel 


Iowa 
Nebr 


Stephens 

Strati  on 

Stuckey 

Siudds 

Sullivan 

Talcott 

Taylor,  Mo. 

Taylor.  N.C. 

TeaKue 

Thone 

Thornton 

Treen 

tJllman 

Van  Deerlin 

Vanae.'  Ja^rt 

Vander  Veen 

Vigorlto 

WagKonner 

Walsh 

Wampler 

Whalen 

White 

Whitehurst 

Whitten 

Wiggins 

Wilson,  C.  H. 

Wilson,  Tex. 

Winn 

Wirth 

Wolff 

Wright 

WydJer 

Wylie 

Yairon 

Young,  Fla, 

Y'oung,  Ga. 

Young.  Tex. 

Zablockl 

Zeferettl 


MlUer.  Calif. 
Nolan 

Ottlnger 

Paul 

Schroeder 

Seiberllng 

Skubitz 

Yates 


NOT  VOTING— 90 


Addabbo 
Andrews, 
N.  Dak. 
AuColn 
Bell 
Blester 
Blancbard 
Boiling 
Bonker 
Brown.  Calif. 
Brown,  Mich. 
Buchanan 
Burllson,  Mo. 
Burton,  Phillip 
Carter 

Clawson.  Del 
Clay 
Conlan 
Crane 

Daniels,  N.J. 
du  Pont 
Duncan,  Greg. 
Ed^ar 

Edwards,  Ala. 
Flowers 
Flynt 

Ford,  Mich. 
Frey 
Olalmo 
Gradlsor 
Hays,  Ohio 


Hebert 

Hinshaw 

Holtzman 

Howard 

Uungate 

Jarman 

Jones,  Ala. 

Jones.  Okla. 

Karth 

Ketchum 

Litton 

Long,  Md. 

Lundlne 

McClory 

McCormack 

Macdonald 

Madden 

Martin 

Mathls 

Matsunaga 

Mevner 

MUford 

Mills 

Mosher 

Moss 

Murphy,  NY. 

Neal 

Nichols 

NowaK 

Fettls 

Peyser 


Hani  all 

Rhodes 

R'.egle 

R.senhoover 

Hooney 

Rose 

Rosenthal 

Rostenkowskl 

Runnels 

Ryan 

Santlnl 

Sebellus 

Shnver 

Simon 

Stanton, 

James  V. 
Steelman 
Stetger,  Ariz. 
Stokes 
SjTntngton 
Symms 
Thompson 
Traxler 
Tsongas 
Udall 
Vanik 
Waxman 
Weaver 
Wilson,  Bob 
Young,  Alaska 


The  Clerk  announced  the  following 
pairs: 

On  this  vote : 

Mr.  Addabbo  for,  with  Ms.  Holtzman 
against. 

Until  further  notice : 

Mr,  Domlnlck  V.  Daniels  with  Mr    Hubert. 
Mr.  Mllford  with  Mr.  Karth. 
Mr.  Rose  with  Mr  F.ynt. 
Mr.  Runnels  with  Mr.  Peyser 
Mr.   McCormark    with    Mr    Jones   of   Okla- 
homa. 

Mr.  Ro6tenk(.ASKi  with  Mr    Bleeter. 
Mr.  Thompson  with  Mr.  Bell. 


of    North 


Mr.  AuColn  with  Mr.  Macdonald  of  Massa- 
chusetts. 

Mr.  Udall  with  Mr.  Hungate. 

Mr.  Howard  with  Mr.  Moss. 

Mr.    Litton    with    Mr.    Andrews 
Dakota. 

Mr.  Blanchard  with  Mr.  Nichols. 

Mr.  Tsongae  with  Mr.  Jarman. 

Mr.  Waxman  with  Mr.  James  V.  Stanton. 

Mr.  Lundlne  with  Mr.  Jones  of  Alabama. 

Mr.  Rosenthal  with  Mr.  Qradlson. 

Mr.  Roonev  with  Mr.  Brown  of  Michigan. 

Mr.  Murphy  of  New  York  with  Mr.  Long  of 
Maryland. 

Mr.  Bonker  with  Mr.  Carter. 

Mr.  Olalmo  with  Mr.  Clay. 

Mr.  Ford  of  Mlchlgtui  uith  Mr.  Buchanan. 

Mr.  Traxler  with  Mr.  Conlan. 

Mr.  Martin  with  Mr.  Madden. 

Mrs   Meyner  with  Mr.  Crane. 

Mr.  Hays  of  Ohio  with  Mr.  Matsunaga. 

Mr.  Mathls  with  Mr.  Mills. 

Mr.  Phillip  Burton  with  Mr.  Stokes. 

Mr.  Young  of  Alaska  with  Mr.  du  Pont. 

Mr.  Duncan  of  Oregon  with  Mr.  Bob  Wilson- 
Mr.  Brown  of  California  with  Mr.  Symms. 

Mr.  Santlnl  with  Mr.  Edwards  of  Alabama. 

Mr.  Shrlver  with  Mr.  McClory. 

Mr.   BurlLson  of  Missouri  with  Mr.  Edgar. 

Mr.  Neal  with  Mr.  Frey. 

Mr.  Nowak  vrtth  Mr.  Sebellus. 

Mr.  Flowers  with  Mr.  Mosher. 

Mrs.  Pettis  with  Mr.  Randall. 

Mr.  Rlegle  with  Mr.  Ryan. 

Mr.  Rlse:.hoo\er  with  Mr.  Steelman. 

Mr.  Simon  with  Mr.  Stelger  of  Arizona. 

Mr.  Vanlk  with  Mr.  Weaver. 

Mr.  KASTENMEIER  changed  his  vote 
from  "yea"  to  "nay." 

So  tiie  bill  was  passed. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


FURTHER  MESSAGE  FROM  THE 
SENATE 

A  further  message  from  the  Senate  by 
Mr.  Sparrow,  one  of  its  clerks,  announced 
that  the  Senate  agrees  to  the  report  of 
the  committee  of  conference  on  the  dis- 
agreeing votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the 
amendments  of  the  House  to  the  bill  'S. 
2498'  entitled  "An  act  to  amend  the 
Small  Busine.ss  Act  to  transfer  certain 
disaster  relief  functions  of  the  Small 
Business  AdminL^tration  to  other  Fed- 
eral agencies,  to  establu^h  a  National 
Commission  on  Small  Busine.ss  in  Amer- 
ica, and  for  other  purposes." 

Tlic  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  had  passed  with  amendments,  in 
which  the  concurrence  of  the  House  is 
reque.'-ted.  bills  of  the  House  of  the  fol- 
lowing titles: 

H.  Con.  Res.  6.i.T  Concurrent  resolution 
directing  the  Secretary  of  the  Senate  to  make 
a  correction  in  the  enrollment  of  S.  2498. 


CON\'EYING  CERTAIN  LAND  IN  CAM- 
BRIDGE TO  COMMONA\^ALTH  OF 
MASSACHUSETTS 

Mr.  BROOKE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  for  the  immediate 
consideration  of  the  bill  'H.R.  12339'  to 
authorize  tlie  Administrator  of  General 
Services  to  convey  certain  land  in  Cam- 
bridge, Mass.,  to  the  Commonwealth  of 
Massachusetts. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 


the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  may  I  ask  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas  to  explain  very'  briefly 
for  the  assurance  of  the  Members  what 
is  taking  place? 

Mr.  BROOKS.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  the 
gentleman  will  yield,  this  bill  would  con- 
vey without  compensation  a  certain  tract 
of  land  back  to  the  Commonwealth  of 
Massachusetts.  This  land  was  donated 
to  the  United  States  by  Massachusetts 
to  be  used  as  a  site  for  the  John  F. 
Kennedy  Library.  I  sponsored  a  resolu- 
tion in  the  89th  Congress — Public  Law 
89-547 — authorizing  its  acceptance. 

This  site  later  ran  Into  environmental 
problems  and  the  board  of  trustees  of  the 
library  has  voted  not  to  use  the  site  for 
the  library.  The  hbrary  is  now  expected 
to  be  located  at  the  Harbor  Campus  of 
the  University  of  Massachusetts  at  Dor- 
chester. This  bill  will  return  the  Cam- 
bridge site  to  the  donor  in  order  to  adhere 
to  the  Implied  condition  of  the  original 
gift  that  the  land  be  used  for  the  library. 

An  identical  bill,  S.  3399.  passed  the 
Senate  Tuesday. 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  withdraw 
my  reservation  of  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

HJl.   12339 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 

Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  asiembled,  That  the  Ad- 
ministrator of  General  Services  is  authorized 
and  directed  to  convey  to  the  Common- 
wealth of  Massachusetts',  without  considera- 
tion and  by  quitclaim  deed,  all  right,  title, 
and  Interest  of  the  United  States  In  and  to 
that  certain  tract  of  land,  situated  In  Cam- 
bridge, Massachusetts,  which  was  conveyed 
to  the  TJnlted  States,  as  a  gift  from  the  peo- 
ple of  The  Commonwealth  of  Massachusette 
in  order  to  provide  a  site  for  the  Presidential 
archival  depKiSltory  of  the  John  Fitzgerald 
Kennedy  Library,  by  a  deed  dated  January  24, 
1968,  and  recorded  with  the  Middlesex, 
Massachusetts,  Southerr,  District  Registry  of 
Deeds  In  book  11467  at  page  668, 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ment; 

On  page  1,  line  8,  after  'Tnlted  States."' 
strike  "as  a  gift  from  the  people  of  The 
Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts  '  and  In- 
sert "by  the  Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts 
as  a  gift  on  behalf  of  Its  people". 

The  committee  amendment  wa.?  agreed 
to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed. 

The  title  wat  amended  so  as  to  read: 
"To  authorize  and  direct  the  Adminis- 
trator of  General  Services  to  convey  cer- 
tain land  in  Cambridge.  Mass.,  to  the 
Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts." 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table 

Mr  BROOKS  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Committee 
on  Government  Operations  be  dis- 
charged from  further  con.sideration  of 
the  Senate  bill  <S  3399 '  to  authorize  and 
direct  the  Administrator  of  General 
Services  to  convey  certain  land  in  Cam- 
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bridge,  Mass..  to  the  Commor  wealth  of 
.\Ta,s.sachusetto,  and  ask  for  Itf  immedi- 
ate consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  ihe  Senate 
bill 

Thf  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleiian  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  Senafe  bill,  as 
follows: 

S.  3399 


lO  8 

tl  e 
wltho  It 


St  ites 


Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate 
Representatives    of    the    Unita 
America    in    Congress    assemble) 
Administrator  of  General  Servl 
l/,ed  and  directed  to  convey  to 
wealth  of  Massachusetts 
atlon  and  by  quitclaim  deed,  al 
and   Interest   of   the  United 
to   that   certain   tract   of   land 
Cambridge.  Massachusetts,  w 
veyed  to  the  United  States,  by 
wealth  of  Massachusetts,  as  a 
of  Its  people  In  order  to  provl 
the  Presidential   archival  deposit^ 
John  Fltzgera'.d  Kennedy  I-lbrar  ' 
dated  January  24.   1968,  and 
the  Middlesex,  Ma8sachu'5etts, 
trlct  Registry  of  Deeds  In  book  1 
668. 


The  Senate  bill  was  ordered  to  be  read 
a  third  time,  was  read  the  hlrd  time, 
and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  reconsider 
was  laid  on  the  table. 

A  similar  House  bill  fH.R.  112339)  was 
laid  on  the  table.  f 


Hoiise  of 

States    of 

That   the 

Is  author- 

Common- 

conslder- 

rlght.  title. 

In   and 

situated   In 

WBS  con- 

Common- 

on  behalf 

a  site  for 

ory  of  the 

bv  a  deed 

with 

DlB- 

467  at  page 


^•hl(  h 
tl  e 
git 


re  forded 
Sc  Lithern 


DIRECTING  SECRETARY  <  P  SENATE 
TO  MAKE  CORRECTICt^  IN  EN- 
ROLLMENT OP  S   2498 


Speaker.  I 
e  from  the 

resolution 
the  Secre- 

correction 

with  the 

ind  concur 


Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  Mr. 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  ta 
Speaker's  desk  the  concurren 
(H.  Con.  Res.  635)  directing 
tary  of  the  Senate  to  make 
In  the  enrollment  of  S.  2491 
Senate  amendments  thc"eto 
in  the  Senate  amendments. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  (Jf  the  con 
current  resolution 

The  Clerk   read   the  Sens^e   amend- 
ments, as  follows; 

Page  1.  line  7,  strike  out  "corr 
Insert:  "corrections:". 

Page  1,  after  line  12,  Insert: 

In  the  fifth  sentence  of  propfcsed  section 
405  of  the  Small  Business  Inv  stment  Act 
of  1958  (In  section  102  of  the 
"the"  before  "Treasury  as  misc^aneous  re 
celpts". 

At  the  end  of  section  104(b)  |of  the  bill 
strike  oTit  ";  and"  and  Insert  1 
a  period. 

At  the  end  of  section  104(c)  (1 
Insert  "and". 


ctlon:"  and 


b)l( 

m: 


The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  oljection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  9-om  Iowa? 
There  was  no  objection. 


leu  thereof 


of  the  bin. 


COMMUNICATION  FROM  'TIE  SER- 
GEANT AT  ARMS-  RUBPENA 
SERVED  ON  SERGEANT  AT  ARMS 
KENNETH  R.  HARDING  H  f  CASE  OP 
PRESSLER  AGAINST  SIMON,  VA- 
LEO,  AND  HARDING         | 

The  SPEAKER  laid  befor«  the  House 
the  following  communicatlc*  from  the 
Sergeant  at  Arms:  ' 


OmCK   or   THE   SEBCEANT    AT   AJIMS, 

U.S.  House  or  Representattves, 
Washington,  D.C.,  May  20.  1976. 
Hon  Cakl  Albebt, 

Speaker,  U.S.  House  of  Representatives. 
Washington.  DC. 

Dear  M&.  Speaker:  I  have  In  my  ofBclal 
capacity  as  Sergeant  at  Arms  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  been  served  In  a  civil  action 
In  the  United  States  District  Court  for  the 
District  of  Columbia  (Civil  Action  Pile  No. 
76-0782).  Having  in  mind  that  the  privileges 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  may  be  In- 
volved, I  am  bringing  this  matter  to  your 
attention. 

Today  I  addressed  a  letter  to  the  Honor- 
able Earl  J.  SUbert.  United  States  Attorney 
for  the  District  of  Columbia,  requesting  as- 
signment of  counsel  to  represent  the  Ser- 
geant at  Arms,  as  provided  for  In  2  United 
States  Code  118.  A  copy  of  that  letter  Is 
attached  hereto. 
Sincerely, 

Kzstivm  R.  Harding. 

Sergeant  at  Arms. 

[United  States  District  Court  for  the  District 
of  Columbia] 
Summons 

Larry  Preasler.  Plaintiff  v.  William  E. 
Simon.  Secretary  of  the  Treasury:  Francis  R. 
Valeo.  Secretary  of  the  U.S.  Senate;  Kenneth 
R  Harding.  Sergeant-at-Arms  of  the  U.S. 
House  of  Representatives,  Defendant. 

To  the  above  named  Defendant:  Kenneth 
R.  Harding. 

You  are  hereby  summoned  and  required 
to  serve  upon  Larry  Pressler,  bringing  suit 
pro  se,  whose  address  Is  1238  Longworth 
House  Office  Building,  US.  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, Washington,  DC.  20515,  an  an- 
swer to  the  complaint  which  Is  herewith 
served  upon  you.  within  60  days  after  service 
of  this  Bunxmons  upon  you,  exclusive  of  the 
day  of  service,  li  you  fall  to  do  so,  judgment 
by  default  will  be  taken  against  you  for  the 
relief  demanded  In  the  complaint. 

James  P.  Davkt, 

Clerk  of  Court. 

May  7.  1976. 


OmcE  or  THE  Sergeant  at  Arms, 

U.S.  HoDSE  or  Representatives, 

Washington.  DC.  May  20, 1976. 
Hon.  Earl  J.  Silbert, 

U.S.  Attorney  for  the  District  of  Columbia, 
VS.  Courthouse,  Washington.  DC. 
Dear  Mr  Sn.sEUT:  I  respectfully  request 
that  you  assign  counsel  to  represent  the 
Sergeant  at  Arms  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, Kenneth  R  Harding,  In  a  civil 
action  In  the  United  States  District  Court 
for  the  District  of  Columbia  (CIvU  Action 
File  Number  76-0782),  pursuant  to  2  United 
States  Code  118.  I  was  served  In  my  official 
capacity  on  May  7,  1976.  with  Instructions 
to  answer  the  complaint  within  sixty  days 
after  service. 

I  am  enclosing  herewith  a  copy  of  the 
summons  and  complaint  which  was  served 
on  me.  I  may  add  that  I  wUl  be  avaUable 
at  any  time  to  confer  with  any  counsel  that 
you  may  assign  to  this  cate. 
Very  truly  yours. 

Kenneth  R.  Harding, 

5er|7eant  at  Arms. 

OrriCK  or  the  Sergeant  at  Arms, 

U.S.  House  or  Representativkj, 

Washington.  D.C.,  May  7,  1976. 
Hon.  EIdward  H.  Levi, 

Attorney  General  of  the  United  States,  De- 
partment of  Justice.  Washington.  DC. 
Dear  Mr.  Levi:  I  am  sending  you  a  copy 
of  summons  and  complaint,  which  I  re- 
ceived by  maU  from  the  Department  of 
Justice  on  May  6,  1976.  In  CIvU  Action  No. 
76-0782  In  the  United  States  Dl.strlct  Cou-t 
for  the  District  of  Columbia,  filed  against 


me   In  my  official   capacity   as   Sergeant   at 
Arms  of  the  House  of  Representatives. 

In  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  2 
U.3.C.  118,  I  have  .sent  a  copy  of  the  sum- 
mons and  complaint  In  this  action  to  the 
United  States  Attorney  for  the  District  of 
Columbia,  requesting  that  he  take  apprri- 
prlate  action  under  the  supervision  and  di- 
rection of  the  Attorney  General.  A  copy  of 
my  letter  to  the  United  States  Attorney  for 
the  District  of  Columbia  Is  enclosed. 

With  kind  regards,  I  am 
Sincerely  yours, 

Kenneth  R.  Harding. 

Sergeant  at  Arms. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Clerk  will  read 
the  subpena. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

[In  the  U.S.  District  Court  for  the  District 
of  Columbia,  Civil  Action] 

Memoranditm  or  Points  and  AtrrHOBrriEs  in 
Support  or  Application  roR  Threk-Jttdce 
Court 

Larry  Pressler,  U.S.  House  of  Representa- 
tltves,  Washlntrton,  DC.  Plaintiff,  v.  William 
E.  Simon,  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  Depart- 
ment of  the  Treasury,  Washington,  D.C; 
Francis  R.  Valeo.  Secretary  of  The  U.S.  Sen- 
ate. United  States  Senate.  Washington.  D.C; 
Kenneth  R.  Harding.  Sergeant-at-Arms  of 
the  US.  House  of  Representatives.  U.S.  House 
of  Representatives.  Washington,  DC,  De- 
fendants, 

This  Memorandum  Is  submitted  In  sup- 
port of  plaintiff's  Application  for  Three- 
Judge  Court  pursuant  to  28  U.S.C.  i  2282. 
Section  2282  provides  that 

"(aln  Interlocutory  or  permanent  Injunc- 
tion restraining  the  enforcement,  operation 
or  execution  of  any  Act  of  Congress  for 
repugnance  to  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  shall  not  bo  granted  by  any  district 
court  or  judge  thereof  unless  the  application 
therefor  Is  heard  and  determined  by  a  district 
court  of  three  judges  under  Section  2284  of 
this  title." 

Provided  that  a  substantial  constitutional 
question  has  been  presented,  a  three-Judge 
court  must  be  empaneled  for  hearing  and 
determining  the  question  of  the  constitu- 
tionality of  the  statute  which  is  attacked 
by  the  complaint.  California  Water  Service 
Co.  V.  City  of  Redding.  304  US.  252  (1938); 
Telephone  News  System.  Inc.  v  III.  Bell  Tel- 
Co..  210  P.  Supp.  471  (D.C.  m.  1962) .  atfd  376 
US- 782. 

T?ie  Instant  case  falls  squarely  within  the 
ambit  of  the  foregoing  rule.  Plaintiff  seeks  to 
enjoin  the  enforcement,  operation  and  exe- 
cution of  provisions  of  the  Federal  Salary 
.\ct  of  1967  (2  use.  H  351-381)  and  of  the 
Executive  Salary  Cost-of-Llvlng  Adjustment 
Act  (2  U.S.C.  5  31,  as  amended)  on  the 
ground  of  their  repugnance  to  Article  I,  Sec- 
tion 1  and  Article  I,  Section  6,  Clause  1  of 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States.  That 
the  constitutional  questions  presented  by 
the  complaint  are  substantial  Ls  most  con- 
vincingly established  by  the  fact  that  a  three- 
Judge  court  which  did  not  reach  the  merits 
of  the  cas?  was  convened  pursuant  to  28 
US  C  5  2282  In  1970  to  determine  the  very 
question  presented  by  Count  I  of  the  In- 
stant comnlalnt.  Richardson  v.  Kennedy.  313 
FSupp.  1282  (W.D.  Pa.  1970),  aff'd.  401  U.S. 
901  (1971). 

The  8Ul)3tantlallty  of  the  constitutional 
questions  presented  by  the  li-.stant  complaint 
Is  further  demonstrated  when  those  ques- 
tions are  tested  against  traditional  stand- 
ards for  determining  when  a  substantial  con- 
stitutional question  has  nof  been  presented 
Such  standards  were  laid  down  by  the  Su- 
preme Court  in  California  Water  SeriHce  Co. 
v.  City  of  Redding,  supra: 

'The  lack  of  substantiality  In  a  federal 
question  may  appear  either  because  it  Is  ob- 
viously  without   merit   or   because   its    un- 
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soundness  so  clearly  results  from  the  pre 
vlous  decisions  of  this  court  as  to  foreclose 
the  subject."  304  U.S.  at  255. 

Sec  also,  e.g.,  Jasper  v.  Satryer,  100  F.  Supp. 
421  (DC. D.C.  1951):  Acret  v.  Harwood,  41  F 
Supp   492  (DC.  Cal.  1942). 

The  con.stltutlonal  question.^  presented  by 
the  Instant  complaint  are  neither  "obvious- 
ly without  merit"  nor  have  they  been  fore- 
closed by  frequent  decisions  of  the  Supreme 
Coiu-t  of  the  United  State  with  rp=nert  to 
them.  Indeed,  the  questions  presented  by  the 
Instant  complaint  have  never  been  deter- 
mined by  any  court,  much  less  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States.  It  is  noteworthy 
In  this  regard  that  the  challenged  statutes 
are  not  of  long  standing,  having  been  enacted 
In  December,  1967  and  August.  1975,  respec- 
tively. Accordingly,  they  dn  not  have  a  long 
history  of  construction  by  the  courts. 

For  the  foregoing  reasons  It  Is  respectfully 
submitted  that  a  three-judge  court  must  be 
empaneled  pursuant  to  28  U.S.C.  5  2282  to 
hear  and  determine  the  constitutional  ques- 
tions presented  by  the  instant  complaint. 
Laf.rt  Pressieh.  Pro  se. 

Dated:  May  7,  1976 


U.S.  District  Court 
FOR  the  District  of  Columbia. 

Washington.  DC.  May  14,  1976. 
Kenneth  R.  Harding. 

Sergeant -At- Arms  of  the  VS.  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives. U.S.  House  of  Representa- 
tives. Washington,  D.C. 

Lakrt  Pressler  vs.  William  E.  Simon,  rr  al 
Dear  Mr.  Harding:  Attached  hereto  Is  a 
copy  of  the  designation  of  Judges  to  serve  on 
a  three-Judge  panel  In  the  above-entitled 
case. 

Kindly  furnish  this  office  with  two  copies 
of  all  papers  filed  by  you  to  date  and  three 
copies  of  al!  papers  filed  In  the  future. 
Very  truly  yours. 

James  F.  Davey, 

Clerk. 
By  Ethel  3  Johnson . 

Deputy  Clerk. 


|U.S.   Court   of   Appeals   for  the   District   of 

Columbia    Circuit,    Civil    Action    No.    76- 

782J 
Designation  or  Judges  to  Serve  on 
Three-Judge  District  Court 

Larry  Preasler,  Plaintiff  v.  William  E 
Simon,  et  al..  Defendants. 

The  Honorable  Gerhard  A.  Oesell,  United 
States  District  Judge,  having  notified  me 
that  a  complaint  has  been  filed  In  the  United 
States  District  Court  for  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia seeking  to  enjoin  the  enforcement, 
operation  and  execution  of  provisions  of  the 
Federal  Salary  Act  of  1967  (2  U.S.C.  51351- 
361)  and  of  the  Executive  Salary  Cost-of- 
Llvlng  Adjustment  Act  (2  U.S.C.  5  31,  as 
amended)  on  the  ground  of  their  repiipnance 
to  Article  I,  Section  1  and  Article  I,  Section  6, 
Clause  1  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States,  it  Is 

Ordered  pursuant  to  Section  2284  of  Title 
28,  United  States  Code,  that  The  Honorable 
Carl  McOowan.  United  States  Circuit  Judge, 
and  The  Honorable  William  B  Jones.  Chief 
Judge,  United  States  District  Court,  are 
hereby  designated  to  serve  with  The  Hon- 
orable Gerhard  A.  Gesell,  United  States  Dis- 
trict Judge,  as  members  of  the  Court  to  hear 
and  determine  this  action. 

David  L.  Bazelon, 

Chief  Judge  for  the 
District  of  Columbia  Circuit. 

Dated:  May  13.  1976. 


(In  the  VS.  District  Court  for  the  District  of 
Columbia,  Civil  Action  No.  76-0782] 
Complaint  roR  Declaratory  and 
Injunctive  Rei  ief 
Larry  Pressler,  LTnlted  States  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives,  Washington,    DC,    Plaintiff,   v. 


William  E  Simon.  Secretary  of  the  Treasiiry, 
Department  of  the  Treasury.  Washington. 
DC:  Francl"  R  Valeo.  Secretary  of  the 
United  States  Senate.  United  States  Senate, 
Washington,  DC  :  Kenneth  R  Harding,  Ser- 
geant-at-Amis  of  the  United  States  House  of 
Representatives,  United  Sta*e=  Horse  of  Rep- 
resentatives,  Washington,   D.C,   Defendants, 

JUEI.SDICTION 

1.  This  action  seeks  a  declaratory  Judg- 
ment that  provisions  of  the  Federal  Salary 
Act  of  19G7  a:id  of  the  Executive  Salary  Cost- 
of-Ll\lng  Adjustment  Act  which  set  forth 
procedures  to  establish  new  rates  of  com- 
pensation for  Members  of  Congress  are  void 
In  that  they  are  violative  of  Article  I,  Sec- 
tion 1,  and  Article  I.  Section  6.  Clause  1  of 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  This 
action  also  seeks  a  permanent  injr.nction  to 
prohibit  defendant^,  who  are  S??retary  of 
the  rreas'.iry,  .Secretary  of  the  United  States 
Senate  and  Sergea;it-at-Arm!  of  the  United 
State.';  Ho';se  of  Representatives,  froni  req- 
uisitioning, authorizing  payment  of  or  dis- 
bursing increa.ses  In  congressional  salaries 
effected  purs.) ant  to  the  Federal  Salary  Act 
of  1967  or  the  Executive  Salary  Cost-of-  Liv- 
ing Adjustment  Act. 

2.  This  action  arises  under  Article  I.  Sec- 
tion 1,  and  Article  I.  Section  6,  Clause  1  of 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  under 
Section  225(f)  (A)  of  the  Federal  Salary  Act 
of  1967.  2U.SC,  5  356(At  (Pub,L,  90-206,  Title 
II:  81  Stat,  642)  and  under  Section  204(ai  of 
the  Executive  Salary  Cost-of-Llvlng  Adjiist- 
ment  Act,  2  USC,  5  31.  as  amended  (P.ib  L 
94-82.  Title  II:  89  Stat,  419).  as  hereinafter 
more  fully  appears.  Jurisdiction  Is  conferred 
on  this  court  by  28  USC,  ?  1331,  28  USC 
!S§  2201-2202.  Venue  is  properly  laid  In  this 
Court  pursuant  to  28  U.S.C.  ?  1391  le).  There 
exists  between  the  partie.=  an  actual  con*ro- 
versy.  Justiciable  In  character.  In  respect  of 
which  plaintiff  requests  a  declaration  of  his 
rights  by  this  Court.  The  matter  l!i  contro- 
versy exceeds,  exclusive  of  interest  and  costs, 
the  stun  of  ten  thou.sand  dollars   (.$10,000) 

PARTIES 

3.  Plaintiff  Larry  Pressler  Is  a  citizen  of  the 
United  States  and  a  taxpayer  of  the  United 
States,  Plaintiff  Is  also  a  Member  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  from  the  First  Congres- 
sional District  of  the  State  of  South  Dakota, 

4.  Defendant  William  E.  Simon  Is  an  offi- 
cer of  the  United  States,  He  Is  sued  in  his  offi- 
cial capacity  as  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  of 
the  United  States,  with  official  residence  In 
Washington,  D.C.  It  Is  his  duty,  pursuant  to 
31  U.S.C.  §  1002,  to  Issue  warrants  authoriz- 
ing the  payment  of  monies  out  of  the  Treas- 
ury of  the  United  States 

5.  Defendant  Francis  R.  Valeo  Is  an  officer 
or  employee  of  the  United  States.  He  is  sued 
In  his  official  capacity  as  Secretary  of  the 
United  States  Senate,  with  official  re.fldence 
In  Washington.  DC,  It  Is  his  duty,  pur.-uant 
to  2  U.S,C,  §  64.  to  requisition  monies  for  the 
payment  of  congressional  salaries  and  to  dis- 
burse such  salaries  to  the  Members  of  the 
United  State,^  Senate, 

6.  Defendant  Kenneth  R.  Harding  is  an 
officer  or  employee  of  the  United  States  He 
Is  sued  in  his  official  capacity  as  Sergeant- 
at-Arms  of  the  United  States  House  of  Rep- 
resentathes.  with  official  residence  in  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  It  Is  his  duty,  pursuant  to  2 
U.S.C.  5  5  78  and  80.  to  requisition  monies  for 
the  payment  of  congressional  salaries  and 
to  disburse  such  salaries  to  the  Members  of 
the  United  States  House  of  Representatives 

THREE-JtJDGE     COURT 

7.  .\5  appears  more  fullv  in  the  Application 
for  Three-Judge  Court  and  the  supporting 
Memorandum  of  Points  and  Authorities  sub- 
mitted herewith  pursuant  to  Local  Rule  1-11. 
this  Is  a  prop>er  case  for  determination  by  a 
three-Judge  court  pur.'^uant  to  28  US.C. 
§5  2282  inasmuch  as  plaintiff  seeks  an  In- 
junction to  restrain  the  enforcement,  opera- 
tion and  execution  of  2  USC  5  356(A)   and 


2  U,S,C  5  31.  as  amended,  on  the  ground  that 
such  statutory  provisions  are  violative  of  Ar- 
ticle I,  Section  1  and  Article  I,  Section  6. 
Clause  1  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States, 

COUNT    I 

8,  Plaintiff  repe.its  and  realleges  each  of 
the  allegations  contained  in  paragraph  I 
through  7  above, 

9.  Tlie  Federal  Salary  Act  of  1967  became 
law  December  16.  1967  (the  "1967  Acf), 
Pub.  L.  90-206.  Title  II:  2  U.S.C.  §5  35:-3e:. 
TTie  1967  Act  established  a  Commission  on 
Executive,  Legislative  and  Judicial  Salaries 
'the  "Commis,"-lon"> ,  The  Coninilssion  Is  re- 
quired to  make  recommendations  to  the 
President,  at  four-year  Intervals,  en  the 
rates  of  pay  for  Senators,  Representatives, 
Federal  Judges,  cabinet  officers  and  other 
agency  heads,  and  certain  other  officials  in 
the  executive,  legislative  and  Judicial 
branches,  Tlie  law  requires  that  the  Presi- 
dent, In  the  budget  next  submitted  by  him 
after  receipt  of  a  report  of  the  Commission, 
set  forth  his  recommendations  with  respect 
to  tlie  exact  rates  of  pay  he  cieems  ad^•is&b;e 
for  tho,->e  offices  and  positions  covered  by  the 
1967  Act,  The  President's  recommendations 
become  effective  30  days  following  transmit- 
tal of  the  budget,  unless  In  the  meantime 
other  rates  have  been  enacted  by  law  or  at 
least  one  House  of  Congress  has  enacted 
legislation  which  specifically  disapproves  of 
all  or  pert  of  the  recommendations,  A  copy 
of  the  1967  Act  is  attached  hereto  as  Exliiblt 
.V 

10  The  first  Commission  was  appointed  in 
July  1968  and  made  Its  recommendations  to 
the  President  In  December  1968,  The  Presi- 
dent's pay  recommendations  took  effect  In 
March,  1169,  and  congressional  salaries  were 
Increased  from  .'*30.000  to  $42,500  per  annum, 
Tlie  United  States,  through  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury,  the  Secretary  of  the  United 
States  Senate,  and  the  Serge.int-at-Amis  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  authorired  the 
pajTiient  of  Increases  m  congressional  con".- 
pensation  and  dtsbur,''ed  said  Increases  to 
Members  of  Congress, 

11,  The  .second  Commission  was  appointed 
in  December,  1972,  too  late  to  report  to  the 
Preside:it  by  January  1,  1973,  As  a  result. 
the  President's  pay  recommendations  based 
on  the  second  Commission's  report  were 
submitted  to  Congress  on  February  4,  1974. 
The  Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil 
Service  reported  a  resolution  iS,  Res,  293)  on 
February  28,  1974.  which  would  have  per- 
mitted all  pro-visions  of  the  President's  pro- 
posal to  take  effect,  except  those  providing 
adjustmet.ts  In  the  pay  of  Members-  of  Con- 
eress.  The  Senate,  however,  amended  the 
Resolution  to  dtsapprove  all  of  the  Presi- 
dent's recommendations  and  rejected  the 
entire  proposal  on  March  6,  1S74, 

12,  According  to  the  st.'itut^jry  scheme,  tlie 
next  Commission  is  scheduled  to  be  ap- 
pointed In  1976  and  to  report  Its  recommen- 
dations to  the  President  no  If-ter  thai. 
January  1,  1977, 

13,  Insofar  as  they  pro-vide  a  mechanism 
for  adjusting  salaries  of  Members  of  Con- 
gress, the  foregoing  procedures  author:zed  by 
the  1967  .'Vet  are  repugnant  to  Article  I.  Sec- 
tion 1  and  Article  I,  Section  6.  Clau,'-e  1  of 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  Arti- 
cle I.  Section  1  provides  that  "[ajU  Legisla- 
tive Powers  herein  granted  =hall  be  vested 
in  a  Congress  of  the  United  States."  .Article 
I,  Section  6,  Clau.se  1  provides  that  "|t:he 
Senators  and  Repre-=ent&tlves  shall  receive  a 
Compensation  for  their  Services,  to  be  ascer- 
tained by  Law,  and  paid  out  of  the  Treasury 
of  the  United  States  "  Properly  interpreted 
in  light  of  the  intentions  of  the  draftsmen 
of  the  Constitution,  those  constitutional 
provisions  require  that  congressional  salaries 
be  determined  by  the  leslilati-.e  tranr'.  by 
specific  enactment  in  each  instance  Under 
the  1967  .■\ct,  hov.ever,  congressional  salaries 
are  ascertained  by  Presidential  recommenda- 
tion. 
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14.  The  acts  of  defendants  i  i  disbursing 
the  Increased  salary  to  Menaber  of  Con^/ess 
have  Injured  and  will  contlni  e  to  Injur© 
the  plaintiff  as  a  United  Stat  s  citizen  In 
that  they  deprive  him  of  hU  right  as  a 
citizen  to  have  Members  of  (  ongre«3  ac- 
countable for  Increases  authorl  ted  In  their 
compensation 

15.  The  acts  of  the  defendaj  ts  have  In- 
jured and  win  continue  to  Inju]  e  the  plain- 
tiff as  a  United  States  taxpayer  Ln  that  they 
deprive  him  of  hla  right  as  a  (taxpayer  to 
have  tax  monies  received  by  the  Federal 
Government  expended  pursuantlto  laws  en- 
acted In  accordance  with  the  Oonstltutlon 
of  the  United  States.  1 

16.  The  acts  of  the  defendant  have  In- 
jured and  will  continue  to  Injurf  the  plain- 
tiff aa  a  Member  of  the  United  Jftates  House 
of  Representatives  by  Interferlii  with  the 
F>erformance  of  his  constltutlonll  responsi- 
bilities and  congressional  duties  nnd  by  de- 
priving him  of  his  constltutlorlll  right  to 
vote  on  each  adjustment  propoAd  In  con- 
gressional salaries  \ 

17.  Unless  defendants  are  enjotfl^d  by  this 
Court  from  requisitioning,  authoflztng  the 
payment  of  Increases,  and  dlsbursltog  the  In- 
creases in  congressional  salarlp.-).  defenflants 
will  disburse  Increased  congressional  sala- 
ries adjusted  In  contravention  of  constitu- 
tional requirements,  violating  the  rights  of 
plaintiff  described  herein  and  worlclng  upon 
plaintiff  an  unusual  hardship  or  ui  Irrepa- 
rable Injury  and  damage  for  which  there  ex- 
ists no  adequate  remedy  at  law. 

covin  n 

18.  Plaintiff  repeats  and  realleges  each  of 
the  allegations  contained  In  paragraphs  I 
through  7  above. 

19.  The  Executive  Salary-Cost-of-Llvlng 
Adjustment  Act  became  law  Augunt  9,  1975 
(the  •'1975  Act").  Pub.  L.  94-82.  The  1975 
Act  provides  for  an  automatic  annual  cost- 
of-living  adjustment  In  the  salaries  of  cer- 
tain executive,  legislative  and  Judicial  of- 
ficers and  employees  of  the  United  States, 
including  Members  of  Congress.  Section  204 
(a)  of  the  1976  Act  amended  2  U.SC.  J31, 
the  statutory  provision  relating  to  com- 
pensation for  Members  of  Congress,  to  pro- 
vide that  the  annual  rate  of  pay  for  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  would  be  the  rate  estab- 
lished pursuant  to  Presidential  recom- 
mendation under  the  1967  Act,  as  annually 
and  automatically  Increased  by  a  cost-of- 
living  adjustment.  Such  automatic  annual 
cost-of-living  adjustment  In  all  of  the  sala- 
ries covered  by  the  1975  Act,  Including  the 
salaries  of  Members  of  Congress.  1»  equal 
In  amount  to  the  overall  percentage  of  In- 
crease made  In  the  rates  of  pay  of  federal 
employees  covered  by  the  General  Schedule, 
which  Increase  ts  made  pursuant  to  Presi- 
dential recommendation  authorized  by  6 
use  §5305.  The  adjustment  In  salaries  cov- 
ered by  the  1975  Act  becomes  effective  at 
the  beginning  of  the  first  pay  period  starting 
on  or  after  the  first  day  of  the  month  In 
which  the  adjustment  In  General  Schedule 
salarle.s  under  5  U.SC.  55305  takes  place.  A 
copy  of  the  1976  Act  Is  attached  hereto  as 
Exhibit  B 

20.  On  October  6.  1975,  Executive  Order 
No.  11883,  40  P.R.  47091,  ordered  that  the 
General  Schedule  salaries  be  adjusted  and 
that  the  salaries  covered  by  the  1975  Act  be 
adjusted  accordingly.  As  a  result,  salaries  of 
Members  of  Congress  were  lncrea.sed  from 
842,500  to  $44,600  per  annum.  A  copy  of  Ex- 
ecutive Order  No.  11883  Is  attached  hereto  as 
Exhibit  C. 

21.  Pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  said  Ex- 
ecutive Order,  the  United  States,  through 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  the  Secretary 
of  the  United  States  Senate,  and  the  Ser- 
geant-at-Arms  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives authorized  the  payment  of  Increases  In 
the  congressional  compensation  and  dis- 
bursed said  Increases  to  the  Members  of 
Congress. 


22.  Insofar  as  they  provide  a  mechanism 
for  adjusting  the  salaries  of  Members  of  Con- 
gress, the  foregoing  procedures  authorized  by 
the  1975  Act  repugnant  to  Article  I,  Section 
1  and  Article  I,  Section  6.  Clause  1  of  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States.  Article  I, 
Section  1  provides  that  "(alll  legislative 
Powers  herein  granted  shall  be  vested  In  a 
Congress  of  the  United  States  "  Article  I. 
Section  6,  Clause  1  provides  that  "(t|he 
Senators  and  Representatives  shall  receive  a 
Compensation  for  their  Services,  to  be  as- 
certained by  Law,  and  psiid  out  of  the  Treas- 
ury of  the  United  States."  Properly  inter- 
preted In  light  of  the  Intentions  of  the 
draftsmen  of  the  Constitution,  those  consti- 
tutional provisions  require  that  congres- 
sional salaries  be  determined  by  the  legisla- 
tive branch  by  specific  enactment  in  each 
instance  Under  the  1975  Act.  however.  Con- 
gressional salaries  are  automatically  In- 
creased In  an  an)ount  based  upon  Presiden- 
tial recommendations  with  respect  to  Gen- 
eral Schedule  salaries. 

23.  The  acts  of  defendants  In  disbursing 
the  Increased  salary  to  Members  of  Con- 
gress have  Injured  and  will  continue  to  In- 
jure plaintiff  as  a  United  States  citizen  in 
that  they  deprive  him  of  his  right  as  a  citi- 
zen to  have  Members  of  Congress  account- 
able for  Increases  authorized  In  their  com- 
pensation. 

24.  The  acts  of  the  defendants  have  In- 
jured and  will  continue  to  Injure  the  plain- 
tiff as  a  United  States  taxpayer  In  that  they 
deprive  him  of  his  right  as  a  taxpayer  to 
have  tax  monies  received  by  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment expended  pursuant  to  laws  enacted 
In  accordance  with  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States. 

25.  The  acts  of  the  defendants  have  in- 
jured and  will  continue  to  Injure  the  plain- 
tiff as  a  Member  of  the  United  States  Hoube 
of  Representatives  by  Interfering  with  the 
performance  of  his  constitutional  respou- 
slbllltles  and  congressional  duties  and  by 
depriving  him  of  his  constitutional  right  to 
vote  on  each  adjustment  profKised  In  con- 
gressional salaries. 

26.  Unless  defendants  are  enjoined  by  this 
Court  from  requisitioning,  authorizing  the 
payment  of  Increases,  and  disbursing  the 
Increases  In  congressional  salaries,  defend- 
ants will  disburse  Increased  congressional 
salaries  adjusted  In  contravention  of  consti- 
tutional requirements,  violating  the  rights 
of  plaintiff  described  herein  and  working 
upon  plaintiff  an  unusual  hardship  or  an  Ir- 
reparable Injury  and  damage  for  which  there 
exists  no  adequate  remedy  at  law. 

Wherefore,  plaintiff  prays: 

1.  That  plaintiff  have  a  Judgment  and  de- 
cree of  thLs  Court  declaring  his  rights  and 
status,  and  more  particularly  adjudicating: 

(a)  That  the  1967  Act  is  void  and  uncon- 
stitutional lnsof.\r  as  It  establishes  proce- 
dures for  adjusting  congressional  lates  of 
pay  and  salaries;  and 

(b)  That  the  1976  Act  is  void  and  uncon- 
stitutional Insofar  as  it  establishes  proce- 
dures for  adjusting  congressional  rates  of 
pay  and  salaries. 

2.  That  this  Court  Issue  a  permanent  In- 
junction restraining  defendants,  and  each 
of  them  and  their  agents,  servants,  employ- 
ees and  attorneys,  and  all  persons  In  active 
concert  or  participation  with  them,  from  req- 
uisitioning, authorizing  the  payment  of.  or 
disbursing  any  future  Increases  in  congres- 
sional salaries  effected  pursuant  to  the  1967 
Act  or  the  1976  Act. 

3.  That  this  Court  accord  de  facto  valid- 
ity to  the  past  acts  of  defendants,  their 
agents,  servants,  employees  and  attorneys, 
and  all  persons  In  active  concert  or  partici- 
pation with  them.  In  requisitioning,  author- 
izing the  payment  of,  and  disbursing  past 
Increases  In  congressional  salaries  effected 
pursuant  to  the  1967  Act  and  the  1975  Act. 

4  That  this  Court  stay,  for  such  period 
as   the   Court   believes  reasonably   adequate 


for  Congress.  If  It  so  desires,  to  further  as- 
certain congressional  salaries  "by  I>aw  '.  the 
Court's  Judgment  insofar  as  It  affects  the  au- 
thority of  defendants  to  requisition,  author- 
ize the  payment  of,  and  disburse  congres- 
sional salaries  at  the  current  rate  of  pay.  In 
order  to  afford  Congress  an  opportunity  to 
ascertain  congressional  salaries  "by  Law",  in 
accord  with  the  requirements  of  the  Consti- 
tution of  the  United  States. 

6.  That  this  Court  grant  plaintiff  such 
other  and  further  relief  as  may  be  Just  and 
proper 

Larrt  Prssslch.  Pro  se. 

Dated;  May  7.  1976. 

ExHtBTT    A 

Chapter     11  — COMinSSION     ON     EXECU- 
TIVE,     LEGISLATIVE,      AND      JLTDICIAL 
SALARIES   (NEW! 
Sec. 

361.  Establishment  of  Commlaaton. 
352.  Membership    of    Commission;    appoint- 
ment;    Chairman;     term     of     office: 
vacancies;     compensation;     expenses; 
allowsmces. 

363.  Executive   Director;    additional    person- 

nel; detail  of  personnel  of  other  agen- 
cies. 

364.  Use  of  United  States  malls  by  Commis- 

sion. 
366.  Administrative   support   services, 
356    Functions  of  Commission. 

357.  Report  to  the  President. 

358.  Recommendations   of   the   President   to 

Congress. 

359.  Same;    effective  date. 

360  Tame;    effect  on   existing  law  and  prior 

recommendatlona. 
361.  Publication  of  recommendations. 
I  351.  Establishment  of  Conunlssion 

There  Is  hereby  established  a  commission 
to  be  known  as  the  Commission  on  Executive, 
Legislative,    and    Judicial    Salaries    (herein- 
after referred  to  as  the  "Commission"). 
Pub  L.  90-206.  Title  U.  |  225(a) ,  Dec   16.  1967. 

81  Stat.  642. 

Effective  Date,  Section  effective  on  Dec  16, 
1967.  see  section  220(a)  ( 1 )  of  Pub  L  90-208, 
set  out  as  a  note  under  section  31 10  of  Title  5, 
Government  Organization  and  Employees 

Legislative  History:  For  legislative  history 
and  purpose  of  Pub  L  90-206.  see  1967  U.S. 
Code  Cong,  and  Adm.News,  p.  2268. 

1.  Generally 

Taxpayer  lacked  staxidlng  to  maintain  ac- 
tion   attacking    congressional    pay    raise    ef- 
fected by  this  chapter.  Richardson  v    Ken- 
nedy, D.C.Pa.  1970.  313  P."^tipp.  1282   Affirmed 
91  set.  868,  401  VS  901,  27  L   Ed  2d  800. 
{352.  Membership  of  Commission,   appoint- 
ment; Chairman;  term  of  office;   va- 
cancies;     compensation;      oxp^enses; 
allowfinces 

(1)  The  Commission  shall  be  composed  of 
nine  members  who  shall  be  appointed  from 
private  life,  as  follows 

(A)  three  appointed  by  the  President  of 
the  United  States,  one  of  whom  shall  be  des- 
ignated as  Chairman  by  the  President. 

(B)  two  appointed  by  the  President  of  the 
Senate: 

(C)  two  appointed  by  the  Speaker  of  the 
House  of  Representatives;   and 

(D)  two  appointed  by  the  Chief  Justice  of 
the  United  States. 

(2)  The  terms  of  oflBce  of  persons  first 
appointed  as  members  of  the  Commission 
shall  be  for  the  period  of  the  19Q9  fiscal  year 
of  the  Federal  Government,  except  that  If 
any  appointment  to  membersiilp  on  the  Com- 
mlsalon  Is  made  after  the  beginning  and  be- 
fore the  close  of  such  ft.sca!  year,  the  term 
of  office  based  on  such  appointment  shall  !ie 
for  the  remainder  of  such  fiscal  year. 

(3)  After  the  clo.se  of  the  1969  fiscal  year 
of  the  Federal  O'lvernment.  persons  shall  be 
appointed  as  mem!:>ers  of  the  Commls-slon 
with  respect  to  every  fourth  fl.scal  year  fol- 
lowing the  1969  fiscal  year.  The  terms  of  ofBce 


of  persons  so  appointed  shall  be  for  the 
period  of  the  fiscal  year  with  respect  to  which 
the  apfWintment  Is  made,  except  that,  if  any 
appointment  Is  made  after  the  beginning 
and  tjefore  the  close  of  any  such  fiscal  year. 
the  term  of  office  based  on  such  appointment 
shall  be  for  the  remainder  of  such  fl.'ical  year 

(4)  A  vacancy  In  the  membership  of  the 
Commission  shall  be  filled  in  the  manner  in 
which  the  original   appointment   was  made. 

(5)  Each  member  of  the  Commission  shall 
be  paid  at  tlie  rate  of  $100  for  each  day  such 
member  Is  engaged  upon  the  wcrk  of  the 
Commission  and  shall  be  allowed  travel  ex- 
pen-see,  Including  a  per  diem  allowance,  In 
accordance  with  section  5703(b)  of  Title  5, 
when  engaged  In  the  pe.-formance  of  services 
for  the  Commission. 

Pub.L.  90-206.  Title  U.  5  225(b).  Dec.  16,  1967, 

81  Stat.  642. 

Eflectlve  Date.  Section  effective  on  Dec.  16. 

1967,  see  section  220(a)  (1)    of  Pub  L.  S»0-2(>6. 

set  out  as  a  note  under  section  3110  of  Title 

5,  Government  Organization  and  Employees. 

I  353.  Executive  Director;  additional  person- 
nel; detail  of  personnel  of  other 
agencies 

( 1 )  Without  regard  to  the  provisions  of 
Title  5,  governing  appointments  In  the  com- 
petitive service,  and  the  provisions  of  chap- 
ter 51  and  subchapter  HI  of  chapter  53  of 
such  title,  relating  to  classification  a!id  Gen- 
eral Schedule  pay  rates,  and  on  a  temporary 
basis  for  periods  covering  all  or  part  of  any 
fiscal  year  referred  to  In  section  352(2)  and 
(3)   of  this  title — 

(A)  the  Commission  Is  authorized  to  ap- 
point an  Executive  Director  and  fix  his  basic 
pay  at  the  rate  provided  for  level  V  of  the 
Executive  Schedule  by  section  5316  of  Title 
6:  and 

(B)  with  the  approval  of  the  Commission, 
the  Executive  Director  Is  authorized  to  ap- 
point and  fix  the  basic  pay  (at  respective 
rates  not  In  excess  of  the  maximum  rate  of 
the  General  Schedule  In  section  5332  of  Title 
5)  of  such  additional  personnel  jts  may  be 
nece,ssary  to  carry  out  the  function  of  the 
Commission. 

(2)  Upon  the  request  of  the  Commission, 
the  head  of  any  department,  agency,  or  estab- 
lishment of  any  branch  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment Is  authorized  to  detail,  on  a  reim- 
bursable basis,  for  periods  covering  all  or 
part  of  any  fiscal  year  referred  to  In  section 
352i2)  and  (3)  of  this  title,  any  of  the  per- 
sonnel of  such  department,  agency,  or  estab- 
lishment to  assist  the  Commission  In  carry- 
ing out  Its  function. 

Pub.   L    90-206,   Title   II,    S  225(c),   Dec.    16, 

1967,  81   Stat.  643 

Effective  Dave  Section  effective  on  Dec  16, 
1967,  see  section  220(a)  (1 )  of  Pub.  L.  90-206. 
•et  out  OS  a  note  under  section  3110  of  Title 
5.  Goverrmient  Oruanlzatlon  and  Employees 

i  354.  Use  of  United  States  Malls  by  Com- 
mission 

The  Commission  may  use  the  United  States 
malls   in   the   same   manner   and   upon    the 
same  conditions  as  other   departments   and 
agencies  of  the  United  States. 
Pub.  L.  90-206.   TlUe  11,   I  225(d).  L.3c     16. 

1967.  81    Stat.  643. 

ESeciive  Date  Section  effective  on  Dec.  16. 
1967.  see  section  220(a)  (l )  of  Pub.  L.  90-206 
set  out  as  a  note  under  section  3110  of  Title 
5,  Government  Organization  and  Employees. 
{  355.  Administrative  support  .services 

The  .Administrator  of  General  Senrlcee  shall 
provide  administrative  supp'irt   services   for 
the  Commission  on  a  reimbursable  ba-sls. 
Pub.  L.  90-206.  Title  n.  5225te),Dec.  16.  1967. 

81  Stat   643. 

Effective  Date  Section  efTeotlve  on  Dec.  16, 
1967,  see  section  220(8)  (1)  of  Pmb,  L.  90-206 
set  out  as  a  note  under  .section  3110  of  Title 
S.  Government  Organization  and  Employees. 
{  356.    F^lnctlon«  of  Oommlsslon 


(e)  The  Commission  shall  conduct  In  each 
of  the  respective  fiscal  years  referred  to  In 
section  252(2)  and  (3)  of  this  title,  a  review 
of  the  rates  of  pay  of — 

(A)  The  Vice  President  of  the  United 
States,  Senators,  Members  of  the  House  of 
Representatives,  the  Resident  Commissioner 
from  Puerto  Rico,  the  Speaker  of  the  House 
of  Representatives,  the  President  pro  tem- 
pore of  the  Senate,  and  the  majority  and 
minority  leaders  of  the  Senate  and  the  House 
of  Repre.sentatlves; 

(B)  offlces  and  positions  in  the  legislative 
branch  referred  to  In  sections  136a  and  136 
a-1  of  this  title,  sections  42a  and  51a  of 
Title  31.  sections  162a  and  162b  of  Title  40, 
and  section  39a  of  Title  44; 

(C)  Jtistlces.  Judges,  and  other  personnel 
In  the  Judicial  branch  referred  to  In  sections 
402(d)  and  403  of  the  Federal  Judicial  Sal- 
ary Act  of  1964, 

(D)  offices  and  positions  under  the  Ex- 
ecutive Schedule  In  subchapter  n  of  chap- 
ter 53  of  Title  5;  and 

(E)  the  Governors  of  the  Board  of  Gover- 
nors of  the  United  States  Postal  Service  ap- 
pointed under  section  202  of  Title  39. 

Such  review  by  the  Commission  shall  be 
made  for  the  purpose  of  determining  and 
providing — 

(I)  the  appropriate  pay  levels  and  relation- 
ships between  and  among  the  respective  of- 
fices and  positions  covered  by  such  review, 
and 

(II)  the  appropriate  pay  relationships  be- 
tween such  offices  and  positions  and  the  of- 
fices and  pasitlons  subject  to  the  provisions 
of  chapter  51  and  subchapter  m  of  chapter 
53  of  Title  5,  relating  to  classification  and 
General  Schedule  pay  rates. 

PubL  90-206.  Title  II,  ?  225(f),  Dec.  16, 
1967.  81  Stat.  643.  amended  Pub.L.  91-376, 
5  6(a^  Aug.  12,  1970.  84  Stat.  775;  Pub.  L. 
94-82,  Title  II,  5  206(a),  Aug.  9,  1975,  89 
Stat.  423. 

References  In  Text.  Section  39a  of  Title  44. 
referred  to  In  par  (Bi,  was  repealed  Ir.  the 
revision  of  Title  44  and  Is  now  covered  by 
section  303  of  Title  44,  Public  Printing  and 
Documents. 

The  Federal  Judicial  Salary  Act  of  1964 
referred  to  In  par.  (C).  Is  Pub  L.  88-426, 
Aug.  14.  1964,  78  Stat,  400.  Sections  402(d1 
and  403  thereof  are  classified  to  section  867 
of  Title  10.  section  68  of  Title  !1.  section  744?. 
of  Title  26.  and  sections  5.  44,  135.  173,  213. 
252   603.  and  792  of  Title  28. 

1975  Amendment  Par  (A).  Pub  L  94-82 
added  "The  Vice  President  of  the  United 
States"  preceding  "Senators",  and  "the 
Speaker  of  the  Hou.se  of  Representatives,  the 
President  pro  tempore  of  the  Senate,  and  the 
majorltv  and  minority  leaders  of  the  Senate 
nnd  the  House  of  Representatives"  following 
"P'.:erto  Rico". 

1970  Amendment.  Par.  (El.  P\ib.  L.  91-375 
added  par.  (E). 

Effective  Date  of  1970  Amendment.  Amend- 
ment bv  Pub  L  91-375  effective  within  1 
year  after  Aug  12.  1970,  on  dat,e  established 
therefor  bv  the  Board  of  Governors  of  »he 
United  States  Postal  Service  and  published 
by  It  in  the  Federal  Register,  see  section 
15(B)  of  Pub.  L  91-375.  set  out  as  a  note  pre- 
ceding section  101  of  Title  39.  Postal  Service. 

Effective  D:^te  Section  effective  on  Dec  16. 
1967,  see  section  220(a)  (1)  of  Pub  L.  90-206. 
set  otit  as  a  not^e  under  section  3110  of  Title 
5.  Government  Orestnlzatlon  and  Emplnvees 

Effective  Rates  of  Pay  Pending  Chanres  In 
Rates  Pursuant  to  Federal  Salarv  Act  of  1967 
Section  206fb)  of  Pub.  L.  94-82  provided 
that:  "Until  such  time  as  a  change  in  the 
rate  of  pav  of  the  offices  referred  to  In  the 
amendment  made  by  sub-^ctton  (al  of  this 
section  (amending  par  'A)  of  this  section! 
occtirs  under  the  provisions  of  the  Federal 
Salarv  Act  of  1967  (2  U.SC.  351-3611.  as 
amended  bv  subsection  (a)  of  this  section 
(sections  3.'il  to  361  of  this  tltlel.  such  rat^? 
of  pay  shall  be  the  rates  of  pay  m  effect  im- 


mediately prior  to  the  date  of  enactment  of 
this  Act  (Aug.  9,  1975],  as  adjusted  under 
sections  203  and  204  of  this  title  i  amending 
sections  31,  60a  note,  136a  and  136a-l  of  this 
title,  section  104  of  Title  3,  sections  42a  and 
51a  of  Title  31,  sections  162a  and  166b  of  Title 
40,  and  section  303  of  Title  44]." 

Legislative  History.  For  legislative  history 
and  purpose  of  Pub.  L  91-375,  see  1970  U.S. 
Code  C^ing.  and  Adm  News,  p  3649  See,  also. 
Pub  L  94-82,  1975  U.S.  Code  Cong  and  Adm. 
News,  p.  — . 
5  357.     Report  to  the  President 

The  Commission  shall  submit  to  the  Presi- 
dent a  report  of  the  results  of  each  review 
conducted  by  the  Commission  of  the  offices 
and  positions  within  the  purview  of  subpara- 
graphs (A),  (B),  (C),  and  (D)  of  section  356 
of  this  title,  together  with  its  recommenda- 
tions Each  such  report  shall  be  submitted  on 
such  date  as  the  President  may  designate  but 
not  later  than  January  :  next  followli^g  the 
close  of  the  fiscal  year  In  which  the  review  Is 
conducted  by  the  Commission  Pub  L  90- 
206.  Title  n.  ?  225(g),  Dec.  16.  1967,  81  Stat 
644. 

Effective  Date.  Section  effective  on  Dec  16, 
1967.  see  section  220(B)  f  1 )  of  Pub.  L.  90-206, 
set  out  as  a  note  under  section  3110  of  Title 
5.  Government  Organization  and  Employees 
5  358  Recommendations  of  the  President  to 
Congress 

The  President  shall  Include,  in  the  budget 
next  transmitted  by  him  to  the  Congres-s  after 
the  date  of  the  submission  of  the  report  and 
recommendations  of  the  Commission  under 
section  357  of  this  title,  bis  recommenda- 
tions with  respect  to  the  exact  rates  of  pay 
which  he  deems  advisable,  for  those  offices 
and  positions  within  the  purview  of  subpara- 
graphs (A),  (B),  (CI.  and  fD)  of  section  366 
of  this  title.  As  used  In  this  section,  the  term 
"budget"  means  the  budget  referred  to  in 
section  11  of  Title  31 
Pub.   L    90-206.   Title   n,    5  225(h).   Dec     16, 

1967,  81  Stat.  644. 

Effective  Date  Section  effective  on  Dec  16, 
1967.  see  section  220fa)  ( 1 1  of  Pub  I.  90-206. 
set  out  as  a  note  under  section  3110  of  Title 
5.  Governmental  Organization  and  Employ- 
ees. 

Compensation  and  Emoluments  of  Attorney 
General.  Pub.  L  94-2.  Feb  18,  1975.  89  Stat. 
4,  provided  in  part  that  the  compensation 
and  other  emoluments  attached  to  the  Office 
of  the  Attorney  General  on  and  after  Feb.  4. 
1975.  shall  be  those  that  on  or  after  Feb.  18. 
1975.  attach  to  offices  and  positions  at  level  I 
of  the  Executive  Schedule  (section  6312  of 
Title  5). 

S.M-ARY   EECOMMENDATIONS   FOR    1969    INCREASB8 

Transmitted  to  Congress  Jan.  15.  1969,  pub- 
lished m  the  Federal  Register  Feb.  15,  1969. 
34  FR  2241. 

Public  Law  90-206.  approved  December  16, 
1967  (this  chapter],  establl.shed  the  Commis- 
sion on  Executive,  Legislative,  and  Judicial 
Salaries  The  Commission  Is  reqi:  Ired  to  make 
recommendations  to  the  President,  at  4-year 
intervals,  on  the  rates  of  pay  for  Senators, 
Representatives,  Federal  Judges,  Cabinet  offi- 
cers and  other  agency  heads,  and  certain 
other  officials  In  the  executive  legislative, 
and  Judicial  branches.  The  law  requires  that 
the  President,  in  the  budget  next  submitted 
bv  him  after  receipt  of  a  report  of  the  Com- 
mission, set  forth  his  recommendatlorLs  with 
respect  to  the  exact  rat*s  of  pay  he  deems  ad- 
visable for  those  offices  and  positions  cove'-ed 
bv  the  law  The  President's  recommendations 
become  efTectlve  30  days  following  transmit- 
tal of  the  budpet  unless  In  the  meantime 
other  rates  have  been  enact^ed  by  law  or  at 
lea-st  one  House  of  Congress  has  enacted  leg- 
islation which  specifically  disapproves  of  all 
or  part  of  the  reconxmendations. 

At  the  request  of  the  President,  the  first 
report  of  the  Commission  was  submitted  to 
him  in  December  1968.  The  report  has  been 
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considered  by  the  President  and.  In  accord-  be  made  operative  on  a  date  later  than  the  887.  Notice  o.'  depoeiiioiifi 

an.-e  with  secMon  226(h)  of  Public  La\*  90-  date  on  which  such  recommendatlona  other-  (a)   Time  for  service:  form 

206.    approved    December    16.    1967.   81    Stat,  wise  are  to  take  effect  (b)    Testimony  by  siljnilatlon. 

f.44  [this  section),  the  President  recommends  Pub  L.  90-206.  Title  II.  I  226(1).  Dec.  16,  1967.  (c)    Testimony     by     affldavlt;     Ume    for 

the  following  rates  of  pay  for  executive,  legls-  »»i  RtAt  B44.  filing. 

latlve,  and  Judicial  offices  and  positions  with-  Effective  Date.  Section  effective  on  Dec.  16.  388.  Subpena  for  attendance  at  deposition. 

In    the    purview   of   subsection    (f)    of   that  1967.  see  section  220(a)   (1)  of  Pub.L.  90-206.  ^a)    iBsuaJue. 

section:  set  out  as  a  note  under  section  3110  of  Title  6,  (!ji    TIiih',  method  and  proof  of  service. 

A    Senators.  Members  of  the  House  Oovernment  Organization  and  Employees.  (c)   Place  of  examination. 

of  Representatives,  and  the  Resl-  '  360.  Same:  effect  on  existing  law  and  prior  <'^'    Form. 

dent    CommLssloner    from    Puerto  recommendations  ,„„    if>    Production  of  document*. 

■at^r^                                                          mAn  mnn  t~^                          ^   ».             ...>._       »^     .  j      »  380.  Officer  and  witness  fees. 

aico $42,600  The    recommendations    of    the    President  oQn    P«r,of,-  f  ,  »..(,,,«  ,.  „r,r.oc,r    .«^=.,f    „. 

B.  For  other  offices  and  positions  In  transmitted  to  the  Congress  Immediately  fol-  ^^^-  „^uc«  di^u^nL^  ''PP^  ''  **'^'^^  " 
the  legislative  branch,  as  follows:  lowing  a  review  conducted  by  the  Comrals-                  ^                       ' 

Comptroller     General     of     the  slon  in  one  of  the  fiscal  vears  referred  to  in 

United  States $42,600  section  362(2)  and  (3)  of  this  title  shall  be  KxHuirr  B 

Assistant    Comptroller    General  held  and  considered  to  modify,  supersede,  or  (Public  Law  94-82.  94th  Congress.  H.R.  2569. 

of  the  United  States $40,000  render  Inapplicable,  as  the  case  may  be.  to  August  9,  1975! 

General  Counsel  of  the  United  tho  extent  Inconsistent  therewith —  An  act  to  amend  title  39.  United  States  Code, 

States     General     Accounting  (A)    all  provisions  of  law  enacted  prior  to  to  apply  to  the  United  States  Postal  Serv- 

Offlce,  Librarian  of  Congress.  the  effective  date  or  dates  of  all  or  part  (as  tee  certain  provisions  of  law  providing  for 

Public    Printer.    Architect    of  the  case  may  be)   of  such  recommendations  Federal    agency   safety   programs   and   re- 

the   Capitol $38,000  (Other  than  any  provision  of  law  enacted  In  sponslbtlitles.  to  provide  for  cost-of-IUIng 

Deputy   Librarian   of   Congress.  the  period  specified  In  paragraph  (1 )  of  sub-  adjustments  of  Federal  executive  salaries. 

Deputy  Public  Printer,  Assist-  section    (I)    of  thla  section  with  resjject  to  and  for  other  purposes 

ant  Architect  of  the  Capitol..  $36,000  such  recommendations),  and  Be  it  enacted  by   the   Senate  and  House 

C.  For  Justices,  Judges,  and  other  (D)  any  prior  recommendations  of  the  ^f  RemescntatUea  oi  the  United,  ttnt^,  nt 
personnel  In  the  Judicial  branch.  President  which  take  effect  under  this  xU-ic"^  (n  C,^^/„  i/.mbS  ^ 
as  follows:  chapter  ^ 

Chief    Justice    of    the    United  PubX.  00-206.  Title  U,  |  a26(J).  Dec.  16.  1987.  TITLE  I— POSTAL  SERVICE 

States    $62,600  81  Stat.  644.  Sec.  101.  Section  410(b)  of  title  39.  United 

Associate    Justices   of    the   8u-  Effective  Date.  Section  effective  on  Dec.  16.  States  Code,  is  amended — 

preme  Court.. „..  $60,000  1967.  see  section  220(a)(1)  of  Pub.  L.  90-206.  (1)   by  striking  out  the  word  •and"  at  the 

Judges.    Circuit    Court    of    Ap-  "et  out  as  a  note  under  section  3110  of  Title  end  of  paragraph  (5); 

peals:       Judges,      Court      of  6.  Oovernment  Organization  and  Employeee.  (2)  by  striking  out  the  period  at  the  end 

Claims:  Judges,  Court  of  Mill-  1-  Generally  of  paragraph    (6)    and   Inserting  In  lieu  of 

tary  Appeals;  Judges.  Covut  of  Taxpayer  lacked  standing  to  maintain  ac-  the  perlcd  a  semicolon  and  the  word  "and"; 

Customs     and     Patent     Ap-  ^'^"^    attacking    congressional    pay   raise    ef-  and 

peals    i $42,600  fected  by  this  chapter.   Richardson  v    Ken-  (3)    by   adding   immediately   below   para- 
Judges,  District  Courts;  Judges.  nedy,  DC.Pa.l970,  313  P.Supp.  1282.  Affirmed  graph    (6)    the  following  paragraph: 

Customs   Court;    Judges,   Tax  ^^  ^.Ct.  868,  401  U.3    901.  27  L.  Ed.2d  800.  "(7)  section  19  of  the  Occupational  Safety 

Court  of   the   United   States;  J  361.     Publication  of  recommendations  ^^'^   Health   Act   of   1970    (29   U.S.C.   668).". 

Director   of    the   Admlnlatra-  The    recommendations    of    the    President  TITLE  II— EXECUTIVE  SALAPUES 

tlve     Office     of    the     United  which    take    effect   shall    be   printed   In   the  s«c.  301.  Thla  title  may  be  cited  as  the 

States  Courts..   ..i...  $40,000  SUtutes   at   Large    In    the    same   volume   as  "Executive    Salary     Ooet-of-LlvlnK    Adjust- 

Deputy  Director  of  the  Admin-  public  laws  and  shall  be  printed  In  the  Fed-  ment  Act" 

Utratlve  Office  of  the  United  oral   Register  and   Included   In  the  Code  of  Sec    202    lai   Subchapter  II  of  chapter  63 

States  Courts;  commissioners.  Federal  Regulations.  of   title   6.   United  States   Code,   relating  to 

h^^vl-.^t-,^    f!^n"  tfl«   ?!!L,"  P"''-^-  80-206.  Title  II.  J  225 (k),  Dec.  16.  1967.  Executive  Schedule  pay  rates.  Is  amended  by 

bankruptcy,   full-time    ("»«"     ^^  ^^^  81  Stat.  644.  adding    at    the    end    thereof    the    following 

Imum)      , $36,000  „„         .         „  new  BPrtlnn- 

Referees    In    bankruptcy,    part-  Effective  Date.  Section  effective  on  Dec.  16.  n«w  section. 

time    (maximum) $18  000  '^'J''- s^*  section  220(a)  ( n  of  P\ib.  L  90-206.  I  5318.  Adjustments  In  rates  of  pay 

D.  For  offices  and  positions  under  '  ^®*  °"^  "  *  "^"^  under  section  3110  of  Title  "Effective  at  the  beginning  of  the  first  ap- 
the  Executive  Schedule  in  sub-  ^'  Oovernment  Organization  and  Employeee.  pllcable  pay  period  commencing  on  or  after 
chapter  II  of  Chapter  53  of  title  6.  Chapter  12. — CONTESTED  ELECTIONS  the  first  day  of  the  month  in  which  an  ad- 
Unlted  States  Code  ] sections  [NEW]  Justment  takes  effect  under  section  5305  of 
5311-5317  of  Title  5.  Governnjpnt  Sec  this  title  In  the  rates  of  pay  under  the  Gen- 
Organlzatlon    and    Employees}:  881.  Definitions.  eral  Schedule,   the  annual   rat«  of   pay  for 

Positions    at    level    I ,...  $60,000  382.  Notice  of  contest.  positions    at    each    level    of    the    Executive 

Positions   at  level   II ..^...  $42,600  (*)    Filing  of  notice.  Schedule  shall   be  adjusted  by  an  amount. 

Positions  at  level  in J...  $40,000  (b)   Contents  and  form  of  notice.  rounded  to  the  nearest  multiple  of  $100  (or 

Poeltlon."?  at  level  IV 4. $38,000  <^*   Service  of  notice;  proof  of  service.  If  midway  between  multiples  of  $100.  to  the 

Positions  at  level  V X $36,000  383.  Response  of  contestee.  next  higher  multiple  of  »100),  equal  to  the 

!  369.  Same;  effective  date           T  Jtl  ^f*'^-    v,            .  percentage  of  su.h  annual  rate  of  pay  which 

?  (b)   Defenses  by  motion  prior  to  answer,  corresponds  to  the  overall  average  percent- 

(1)   Except  as  provided  In  paragraph   (2)  (c)   Motion  for  more  definite  sUtement.  age   (as  set  forth  in  the  report  transmitted 

of  this  section  all  or  part  (as  »e  case  may  (d)   Time  for  serving  tnswer  after  serv-  to  the  Congress  under  such  secUon  5305)  of 

be)  of  the  recommendations  of  fie  President  ice  rr  motion  the  adjustment  In  the  rates  of  pay  under  the 

transmitted   to  the  Congress  lii  the  budget  384.  Service  and  filing  of  papers  other  than  General  Schedule  " 

under  section  358  of  this  title  fcall  become  notice  of  contest.  (b)(1)  That  part  of  section  5312  (relating 

effective  at   the  beplnnlng  of  ftie  first  pay  (a)   Modes  of  service.  to  level  I  of  the  Executive  Schedule)  of  title 

period  which  begins  after  the  fortieth  day  (b)    FUlng  of  papers  with  clerk.  6.    United    States    Code,    Immediately    below 

following  the  transmittal  of  sucfi  recommen-  (c>    Proof  of  service.  the  section  heading  and  ImmedHtely  above 

datlons  in  the  budget;  but  onlyjo  the  extent  386.  Default  of  contestee.  clause  ( ))  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

that,  between  the  date  of  transnflttal  of  such  386.  Deposition.  "Level  I  of  the  Executive  Sched.ile  appllc.-^ 

w^nT      f       K«     »           "^S*    """^    ^^^  <*^    Oral  examination.  to  the  following  pofitlcns  for  which  the  an- 

beginning  of  such  first  pay  perKgl-  (b)   Scope  of  examination.  nual  rate  of  basic  pay  shall  be  the  rate  de- 

(A)   there  has  not  been  enacted  Into  law  (c)   Order  and  time  of  taking  testimony,  termlned   with   respect  to  such  level  under 

a  statute  which  establishes  ratesof  pay  other  (d)   Officer  before  whom  testimony  may  chapter  11  of  title  2    as  adjusted  bv  section 

than  those  proposed  by  all  or  part  of  such  be  taken  5318  of  this  title  " 

recommendations.         ,  ^^    ^     |_       ^  (e)Subpena  (2)   That  part  of  section  5313  (renting  to 

«.Lh    ,?,^^'"."'*l?  .,*^*'  ^"Hr^^"  ^^  *"•  *^>   '^'"''"^  °'  testimony  by  party  or  his  level  II  of  the  Executive  Schedule)  of  title  6 

Droves  aTnrn»r"t  o'J  «  ,\ '^   f'"^ ''m  *! '^P'  ,    .   n'^^"^'  ""'^^^  States  Code.  Immediately  below  the 

proves  all  or  part  of  such  recommendations.  (g)   Conduct   of  examination:    recorda-  section     heading     and     Immediately     above 

in^    h  fK  "°°    °^    testimony;     notation    of  clause  ( n  is  amended  to  read  as  follows 

^,    Anv  ^„,f     f  ,^.                        .     .           .  objections;    interrogatories  "Level  II  of  the  Executive  Schedule  appll« 

(21    Any  part  of  the  recommendations  of  (h)   Examination  of  deposition  by  wtt-  to  the  following  positions   for  which  the  an- 

the  President  may.  In  accordasice  with  ex-  ness;  slgnatiire  of  witness  cr  offi-  nual  rate  of  basic  pay  shall  be  the  rate  tleter- 

press  provisions  of  such   recommendations.  cer;  use  of  deposition.  mined  with  respect  to  such  level  under  C  ap- 
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ter  U  of  title  2,  as  adjusted  by  section  5318 
of  this  title:". 

(3)  That  part  of  section  5314  (relating  to 
level  III  of  the  Executive  Schedule)  of  title 
6,  United  States  Code,  immediately  beUw  the 
section  heading  and  Immediately  above 
clause  (1)   Is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"Level  HI  of  the  Execatlve  Schedule  ap- 
plies to  the  following  pohitlons.  iov  which  the 
annual  rate  of  basic  pay  shall  be  the  rate 
determined  with  respect  to  such  level  under 
chapter  11  of  title  2,  as  adjusted  by  section 
6318  of  this  title;". 

(4 1  That  part  of  section  5315  (relating  to 
level  IV  of  the  Executive  Schedule  i  of  title 
6,  United  States  Code,  Immediately  belcw  the 
section  heading  and  immediately  above 
clause    (1)    Is   amended   to  read   as   fLliows: 

"Level  IV  of  the  Executive  sn.edu'.e  applies 
to  the  following  poeltlcns,  for  which  the  an- 
nual rate  of  basic  pay  shall  be  the  rate  deter- 
mined with  respect  to  such  level  under  chap- 
ter 11  of  title  2.  as  adjusted  by  section  5318 
Of  this  title:". 

(5)  That  part  of  section  5316  (relating  to 
level  V  of  the  Executive  Schedule)  of  title  5, 
United  States  Code.  Immediately  below  the 
section  heading  and  immediately  above 
clause  (1)  Is  amended  to  read  ae  f  lUows: 

"Level  V  of  the  Executive  Schedule  applies 
to  the  following  positions,  for  which  the  an- 
nual rate  of  basic  pay  shall  be  the  rate  deter- 
mined with  respect  to  such  level  under  chap- 
ter 11  of  title  2,  as  adjusted  by  section  5318 
of  this  title:". 

(6)  The  analysis  of  subchapter  II  of  chap- 
ter 53  of  title  5,  United  States  Code,  is 
amended  by  adding  the  following  new  Item  at 
tho  end  thereof; 

"6318.  Adjustments  In  rates  of  pay.". 

(c)(1)  Subsection  (a)  of  section  5305  of 
title  5,  United  States  Code,  relating  to  an- 
nual pay  reports.  Is  amended  by  adding  at 
the  end  thereof  the  following  new  sentence; 
"The  report  transmitted  to  the  Congre.ss  un- 
der this  subsection  shall  specify  the  overall 
percentage  of  the  adjustment  In  tl.e  rate.s  of 
pay  under  the  General  Schedule  and  of  the 
adjustment  In  the  rates  of  pay  under  the 
other  statutory  pay  systems." 

(2)  Subsection  (c)(1)  of  section  5305  of 
title  5.  United  States  Code,  relating  to  annual 
pay  reports,  Is  ame.-.ded  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following  new  .sentence:  "The 
report  transmitted  to  the  Coiigref.s  u:.der 
thLs  subsection  shall  specify  the  overall  per- 
centage of  the  adjustment  in  the  rate.s  o!  pay 
under  the  General  Schedule  and  of  t;:e  ad- 
justment In  the  rates  of  pay  i:ndeT  the  other 
statutory  pay  systems". 

Sec.  203.  Section  104  of  title  3,  United 
Sutes  Code,  relating  to  the  rate  of  salary  of 
the  Vice  President,  l.-s  amended  by  strtkln,; 
out  "$62,500,  to  be  paid  monthly."  and  In- 
serting In  lieu  thereof  "the  rate  determined 
for  such  position  under  chapter  11  of  title 
2,  as  adjtisted  under  this  section.  Effective 
at  the  beginning  of  the  lirst  month  in  which 
an  adjustment  take.s  effect  under  pectlon 
5305  of  title  5  In  the  rates  of  pay  under  the 
General  Schedule,  the  salary  of  the  Vice  Pres- 
ident shall  be  adjusted  by  an  amount, 
rounded  to  the  nearest  multiple  of  $KiO  (or 
If  midway  between  multiples  of  $100,  to 
the  nearest  higher  multiple  of  $100),  equal 
to  the  percentage  of  such  ytcr  annum  rate 
which  corresponds  to  the  overall  averape  per- 
centage (as  set  forth  In  the  report  transmit- 
ted to  the  Congre.ss  under  section  5305  of 
title  5)  of  the  adjustment  In  such  rates  of 
pay.  Such  salary  shall  be  paid  on  a  monthly 
basis,". 

Sec.  204.  (a)  Section  601(a)  of  the  Legis- 
lative Reorganization  Act  of  1948  (2  U.S.C. 
31 )  Is  amended  to  read  as  follows : 

"Sec  601.  (a)(1)  The  annual  rate  of  pay 
for— 

"(A)  each  Senator.  Member  of  the  House 
of    Representatives,     and    Delegate    to    the 


House  of  Representatives,  and  the  Resident 
CommLssloner  from  Puerto  Rico, 

■  I  B  ;  the  President  pro  tempore  of  the  Sen- 
ate, the  naajorlty  leader  and  the  mluority 
leader  of  the  Senate,  and  the  majority  lead- 
er and  the  minority  leader  of  the  House  of 
Representatives,  and 

■  iC)  the  Speaker  of  the  Hotise  of  Repre- 
se:i-.aMves. 

shall  be  the  rate  determined  for  such  posi- 
tions under  f-ectlon  225  of  the  Federal  Sal- 
ary Act  of  1967  (2  use.  351-361),  a.s  ad- 
justed by  paragraph  (2)  of  this  subsection 

"(2i  Effective  at  the  bepinrilng  of  the  rirst 
applicable  pay  period  commencing  on  or 
after  the  first  day  of  the  month  In  which 
an  adjustment  takes  effect  under  section 
5305  of  title  5,  United  States  Code,  In  the 
rates  of  pay  under  the  General  Schedule, 
each  annual  rate  referred  to  In  paragraph  1 1  i 
shall  be  adjusted  by  an  amount,  rounded  to 
the  nearest  multiple  of  .?100  (or  If  mldv.-ay 
between  multiples  rf  $10r>,  to  the  next  higher 
muUlple  of  $100  I,  equal  to  the  percentatre  of 
such  annual  rate  which  corresponds  to  the 
overall  average  percentage  (as  set  forth  In 
the  report  transmitted  to  *he  Congre.ss  under 
such  section  53051  of  the  adjustment  In  the 
rates  of  pay  under  the  General  Schedule". 

lb)  SubsecTlons  (a(  thr,?U£rh  i  cl  i  of  sec- 
tion 203  of  the  Federal  Leprlslatlve  Salary  Act 
of  1964  (78  StRt,  415),  relatlne  to  the  arinual 
rate  of  pay  of  certain  legislative  officials  are 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"Sec.  203  (a)  The  compensation  of  the 
Comptroller  General  of  the  United  States 
shall  be  at  an  annual  rate  which  Is  eoual 
to  the  rate  for  positions  at  level  II  of  tnc 
Executive  Schedule  of  subchapter  n  of  chap- 
ter 53  of  title  5.  United  States  Code. 

"(b)  The  compensation  cf  the  D'^ptity 
Comptroller  General  of  the  United  States 
shall  be  at  an  annual  rate  which  Is  equal  to 
the  rate  for  positions  at  level  III  of  such 
Executive  Schedule. 

"(c)  The  compensation  of  the  General 
Counsel  of  the  United  States  General  Ac- 
counting Offlr-e,  the  Librarian  of  Congress. 
and  the  Architect  of  the  Capitol  shall  be 
at  an  annual  rate  which  Is  equal  to  the  rate 
for  positions  at  level  IV  of  such  Executive 
Schedule 

"id)  TTie  compensation  of  the  Deputy  Li- 
brarian of  Contrress  and  the  Assistant  Ar- 
chitect of  the  Capitol  shall  be  at  an  annual 
rate  which  Is  equal  to  the  rate  for  po.sltlons 
at   level   V  of  such   Executive   Schedule". 

(c)(1)  Section  303  of  title  44.  United 
States  Code,  relating  to  the  compensation 
of  the  Public  Printer  and  Deputy  Public 
Fainter.  Is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 
"§  303,  Public  Printer  and  Deputy  Public 
Prlnt^-r:  pay 

"The  annual  rate  of  pay  for  the  Public 
Printer  shall  be  a  rate  which  Is  equal  to  the 
rate  for  level  IV  of  the  Executive  Schedule  of 
subchapter  II  of  chapter  53  of  title  5.  The 
annual  rate  of  pay  for  the  Deputy  Public 
Printer  .shall  be  a  rate  which  Is  equal  to  the 
rate  for  level  V  of  such  Executive  Schedule", 

(2i  The  item  relating  to  section  303  In  the 
chapter  analysis  for  chapter  3  of  title  44. 
United  States  Code,  Is  amended  to  read  as 
follows : 

"303.  Public     Printer     and     Deputy     Public 
Printer:  pay". 

(d)  Section  4(d)  of  the  Federal  Pay  Com- 
parabllltv  Act  of  1970  (84  Stat,  1952)  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  "level  V"  and  "sec- 
tion 5316"  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof 
"level  III"  and  "section  5314".  respectively 

Sec  205  (a)(1)  Chapter  21  of  title  28. 
United  States  Code,  relating  to  general  pro- 
visions applicable  to  courts  and  Judges,  Is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  section : 
"5  461.  Adjustments   In    cei-taln   salaries 

"(a)  Effective  at  the  beginning  of  the  first 
applicable    pay    period    commencing    on    a 


after  the  first  day  of  the  month  In  which  an 
adjustment  takes  effect  under  section  5305 
of  title  5  in  the  rates  of  pay  under  the  Gen- 
eral Schedule  (except  as  provided  In  subsec- 
tion ( b )  ) ,  each  salary  rate  which  is  subject 
to  adjustment  under  this  section  shall  be 
adjusted  by  an  amount,  rounded  to  the 
nearest  multiple  of  SlOO  for  If  midway  be- 
tween multiples  of  $100.  to  the  next  higher 
multiple  of  $100)  equal  to  the  percentage 
of  such  salary  rate  which  corresponds  to  the 
overall  average  percentage  (as  set  forth  In 
the  report  transmitted  to  the  Congress  un- 
der such  section  5305)  of  the  adji:istments  In 
the  rates  cf  pay  under  such  Schedu'" 

"(b)  Subsection  (a)  shall  not  apply  to  the 
extent  It  would  reduce  the  salary  of  any  In- 
dividual whose  compensation  may  not,  un- 
der section  1  of  article  III  of  the  Constitu- 
tion of  the  United  States,  be  diminished 
during  such  Individual's  continuance  In 
office.". 

(2)  The  analysis  of  chapter  21  of  such 
title  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  there- 
of the  following  new   item : 

"461.  Adjustments  in  certain  salaries". 

(bi  (II  Section  5  of  title  28.  United  States 
Code,  relating  to  salaries  of  Justices  of  the 
Supreme  Court,  is  amended  to  read  as  fol* 
lows: 

"f  5,  Salaries  of  Justices 

"The  Chief  Justice  and  each  associate  Jus- 
tice shall  each  receive  a  salary  at  annual 
rates  determined  under  section  225  of  the 
Federal  Salary  Act  of  1967  (2  U.S.C  351-361 ), 
as  adjusted  by  section  461  of  this  title". 

(2  I  Section" 44id)  of  title  28,  United  States 
Code,  relating  to  salaries  of  circuit  Judges.  Is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(d)  Each  circuit  Judge  shall  receive  a 
salary  at  an  annual  rate  determined  under 
section  225  of  the  Federal  Salary  Act  of  1967 
(2  U.S.C,  351-361  I .  a,=  adjusted  by  section  461 
of  this  title,". 

(3)  Section  135  of  title  28.  United  States 
Code,  relating  to  salaries  of  district  Judges, 
is  amended  to  read  as  follows : 

"§  135    Salaries  of  district  Judges 

"Each  Judge  of  a  district  court  of  the 
United  States  shall  receive  a  salary  at  an 
annual  rate  determined  under  section  225  of 
the  Federal  Salary  Act  of  1967  (2  US.C.  351- 
361 ) .  as  adju.'tcd  by  section  461  of  this  title.". 

(4)  The  second  sentence  of  section  173  of 
title  28,  United  States  Code,  relating  to  sal- 
aries of  Judges  of  the  Court  cf  Claims,  Is 
amended  to  read  as  follows:  "Each  shall  re- 
ceive a  salary  a:  an  annual  rate  determined 
under  section  225  of  the  Federal  Salary  Act 
of  1967  (2  use,  351-361).  as  adju'^ted  by 
section  461  of  this  title  " 

(5)  The  second  sentence  of  section  213  of 
title  28,  United  States  Code,  relating  to  sal- 
aries of  Judges  of  the  Court  of  Customs  and 
Patent  Appeals,  is  amended  to  read  as  fol- 
lows "Each  shall  receive  a  salary  at  an 
annual  rate  determined  under  .section  225  of 
the  Federal  Salary  Act  of  2967  (2  U,S  C.  351- 
361 ) .  as  adjusted  "by  section  461  of  this  title.". 

(6)  The  second  sentence  of  section  252  of 
title  28,  United  States  Code,  relating  to 
Judges  of  the  Customs  Court,  is  amended  to 
read  as  follows:  "Each  shall  receive  a  salary 
at  an  annual  rate  determined  under  section 
225  of  the  Federal  Salary  Act  of  1967  . 2  U,S  C 
aSl-SOl).  as  adjusted  by  section  461  cf  this 
title,". 

( 7)  So  much  of  the  first  sentence  of  section 
792(b)  (re:at!ng  to  salaries  of  Court  of  Claims 
commissioners)  of  title  28.  United  States 
Code,  as  precedes  ",  and  also  all  necessary 
traveling  expenses"  Is  amended  to  read  as 
follows:  "Each  commissioner  shall  receive  pay 
at  an  annual  rate  determined  under  .section 
225  of  the  Federal  Salary  Act  of  1967  (2  U  S  C, 
351-361),  as  adiusted  bv  section  461  of  this 
title" 

(8)  The  first  sentence  of  section  40a  of 
the   Bankruptcy  Act    Ml    USC    68 (aM,   re- 
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latlnK  to  iomp«ll»»tlon  of  referees  in  bank- 
rupt, v  Lh  amended  to  read  a/;  f  allows  Ref- 
erees "^hall  receive  as  full  <  rr.pe-tisatlon  for 
their  services  salaries  to  be  flxcd  bv  the  ron- 
ference.  In  the  lU'ht  >  f  the  r<v-i>inn,i':ul'iMi'r,.s 
of  the  couiirll.s  rnadp  af'or  advlsl::.:  with 
the  dl-strlrt  jiidiT-  ,.r  •'.■',:  rr^jw  r.\p  t'- 
r'llt,"!.  and  of  ".  f  ri''"''"  ""  ;•  '.I'l'-  ;:■.  •!.»■ 
c&ae  of  full-time  refrrecs,  i:,)t  more  than 
•;■.••  TH'"  licu^rii.  .i.ivi  :.  .-  ,■,.!>;.  risiccicn  i.^dtr 
!«>rf!  >!:  225  of  the  Inderal  Salary  Act  of  1967 
12  u  i^  r  :?5i-36n.  as  adjusted  under  sec- 
tion 46!  of  title  28,  United  States  Code,  and 
In  the  case  of  part-time  referees,  not  more 
than  one-half  of  such  rate,  as  so  adjusted.". 

St  20fl  (a)  Section  225(f)  (A)  of  the 
F.-d.Tii!  Silary  Act  of  1067  (2  UJ3,C  368 
,  A  i  ) ,  Is  amended — 

(1)  by  in.serttng  "the  Vice  President  of  the 
Hnlted  States,"  Immediately  before  "Sena- 
torn"; 

2)     by    striking    out    "and"    immediately 
after  "Representatives,";   and 

(3)  by  Inserting  Immediately  before  the 
semicolon  a  comma  and  the  following:  "the 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives,  the 
President  pro  tempore  of  the  Senate,  and 
the  majority  and  minority  leaders  of  the 
Senate  and   the  House  of  Representatives". 

(b)  Until  such  time  &s  a  change  In  the 
rate  of  pay  of  the  offices  referred  to  in  the 
amendment  made  by  subsection  (a)  of  this 
section  occurs  under  the  provisions  of  the 
Federal  Salary  Act  of  1967  (2  U.8.C.  361- 
361),  as  amended  by  subsection  (a)  of  this 
section,  such  rates  of  pay  shall  be  the  rates 
of  pay  In  effect  Immediately  prior  to  the 
date  of  enactment  of  this  Act.  as  adjusted 
under  sections  203  and  204  of  Uil.a  title. 

Approved    .fueijst    9,    1975,       s 


I  eielslit'i-,  e    hl,';t.;ry  : 

Hou.se  Kepurt  No.  94-271  (Conim  on  Post 
Office  and  Civil  Service). 

Senate  Report  No  94-333  (Comm.  on  Poet 
Office  and  Civil  Service). 

Congressional  Record,  Vol.   121    (1976): 

.Tune  16,  considered  and  passed  House. 

July  28,  29,  considered  and  pa-vsed  Senate, 
amended. 

July  30,  House  concurred  In  Senate  amend- 
ments. 


ExHisrr  C 

[Presidential  Documents.  Title  3 — The  Presi- 
dent,   Executive    Order    11883,    October    6, 
19751 
Adjustmknts  or  Certain  Ratts  or  Pat  and 
Allowancxs 
By  virtue  of  the  authority  vested  In  me  by 
the  Constitution  and  the  laws  of  the  United 
States  of  America,  and  as  President  of  the 
United  States  of  America,  it  is  hereby  ordered 
as  follows: 

Section  1.  Statutory  Pay  Systems.  Pursu- 
ant to  the  provisions  of  subchapter  I  of 
chapter  53  of  title  6  of  the  United  States 
Code,  the  rates  of  basic  pay  and  salaries  are 
adjusted,  as  set  forth  at  the  schedulee  at- 
tached hereto  and  made  a  part  hereof,  for 
the  following  statutory  pay  systems: 

(a)  The  General  Schedule  (6  CSC.  6332 
(a)  )  at  Schedule  1; 

(b)  the  schedules  for  the  Foreign  Service 
(22  use,  867  and  870(a) )  at  Schedule  2; 
and 

(c)  the  schedules  for  the  Department  of 
Medicine  and  Surgery.  Veterans  Adminis- 
tration  (38  use.  4107)    at  Schedule  3. 

THE  PRESIDENT 
SCHEDULE  L— THE  GENERAL  SCHEDULE 


Sec,  2,  Pa:,  ^iid  A.:<-:.  ,in,-i°s  y  rr  Mevi>_ipr<  of 
the  UntfOT'-.cd  Sf.wf.^  Pursuant  lo  the 
provisions  of  section  10O9  of  title  .17  ot  the 
United  States  Code,  the  rates  of  monrhly 
basic  pay  (37  U.8,C  203  lan,  the  rates  of 
basic  allowances  for  subpi.stence  (37  USC 
402),  and  the  rates  of  basic  allowances  for 
quarters  (37  U.S  C  4rt3(an  are  adju.sted  a« 
set  forth  at  Schedule  4  atrarhed  hereto  and 
made  a  part  hereof,  f^.r  n.err.ber.';  of  the 
uniformed  services. 

Sec.  3.  Executive  Salaries  rtie  KxecutUe 
Salary  Cost-of-Llving  Adjustment  Act  i  Pub 
L.  94-82,  89  Stat.  419)  provides  for  adjnf- 
ments  in  the  rates  of  pay  and  salarleF  as 
set  forth  at  the  schedules  attached  hereto 
and  made  a  part  hereof,  for  the  following: 

(a)  The  Vice  President  (3  V3.C.  104)  and 
the  Executive  Schedule  (5  U.S.C.  5312-5316) 
at  Schedule  6; 

(b)  Congressional  Salaries  i2  USC  31) 
at  Schedule  6:  and 

(c)  Judicial  Salaries  .28  U,S,C.  5,  44,d!. 
135,  173,  213,  252.  792(b)  and  11  U.S,C  ^8 
(a) ),  at  Schedule  7. 

Sec.  4,  Effective  Date.  The  adjustments  in 
rates  of  monthly  basic  pay  and  basic  allow- 
ances for  subsistence  and  quarters  for  men^- 
bers  of  the  uniformed  services  shall  be  effec- 
tive on  October  1,  1976.  All  other  adjustment* 
of  salary  or  pay  shall  be  effective  on  the  ^rst 
day  of  the  first  applicable  pay  period  t>(-.:r  - 
nlng  on  or  after  October  1,  1975 

Sbc,  6,  Superseded  Orders  Executive  Or- 
der No.  11811  of  October  7,  1974,  and  Execu- 
tive Order  No.  11812  of  October  7.  1974,  are 
hereby  superseded, 

Oera:  n   U    Fou). 

The  Whtte  HotJSE.  October  6.  1975. 
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GS-1 

GS-2.... 
G$-3.... 

GS-4 

CS-5.... 

GS-6 

GS-7.... 

CS-fl 

GS  9 

GS-IO... 
GS-U... 
GS-12... 
GS-13... 
GS-14.... 
GS-15..., 
6S-16.... 
GS  17.... 
GS-18.... 


I5.SS9 

6,2K 

7,102 

7,976 

8,925 

9.946 

11,046 

12.222 

13,482 

14.824 

16, 255 

19,386 

22.906 

26.861 

31.309 

38.338 

>  42. 066 

'48,654  . 


85,744 

6.506 

7,339 

8,242 

9.223 

10,278 

11.414 

12.629 

13,931 

15,318 

16.797 

20,032 

23,670 

27,756 

32.353 

37,549 

•43.468 


$5,929 

6,716 

7.576 

8.508 

9,521 

10,610 

11,782 

13,036 

14.380 

15.812 

17,339 

20,678 

24.434 

28,651 

33,397 

■38.760 

'  M.  870 


$6.1)4 

6,926 

7,813 

8.774 

9.819 

10,942 

12.150 

13. 443 

14.829 

16.306 

17,881 

21,324 

25,138 

29.546 

34,441 

'  39. 971 

'  46, 272 


$6,299 

7,136 

8.050 

9,040 

10,117 

11,274 

12.518 

13.850 

15,  278 

16,800 

18. 423 

21,970 

25,962 

X,441 

35.485 

■41.182 

'  47,  674  , 


$6,484 

7.345 

8.287 

9,306 

10,415 

11.606 

12.886 

14,257 

15,727 

17,294 

18.965 

22.616 

26,726 

31,336 

36,529 

■42,393 


$6,669 

7,556 

8.524 

9.572 

10.713 

11,938 

13.254 

14.664 

16. 176 

17.788 

19,507 

23.262 

27.490 

32.231 

37. 573 

■43.604 


$6,854 

7,766 

8,761 

9.833 

11,011 

12, 270 

13,622 

15.071 

16, 625 

18.282 

20.049 

23,908 

28,254 

33,126 

■38,617 

■44,(15 


$7,039 
7,976 
8,998 

10,104 
11.309 
12.602 
13,990 
15,478 
17.074 
18,  776 
20,  591 
24.554 
29,018 
34,021 
>  39, 661 
146,026  . 


r,224 
8,116 

9,235 

10,370 
11.607 
12,934 
14,3!>« 
15.885 
17,523 
19,270 
21,133 
25,.^ 
29.782 
34.916 
'40.705 


»n  L3?I*  ™'"  ^  '*"*'  "•'' '°'  •"Ploy^  *^h*f  ritw  Is  llmlM  by  sec.  5308  of  title  5  of  th«  Unittd  SUtei  Code  to  the  rite  (of 

4  SCHEDULE  2.— FOREIGN  SERVICE  SCHEDULES 


level  V  of  the  Executive  Schedule  (»s  o'  '^e  eftec've  dete  of  thij  sehedul*: 


PT.  I.— THE  PER  ANNUM  SALARIES  OF  FOREIGN  SERVICE  OFFICERS 
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SO-l J 

SO-2 % 

SO-3 I 

SO-4 I 

SO-5 I 

SO-6 I 

SO-7 J 

SO-8 


SS-1.. 
SS-2.. 
SS-3.. 
SS-4.. 
SS-5.. 
SS-6.. 
SS-7.. 
SS-8.. 
SS-9.. 
SS-10., 


1  $46,045  ■$47,580  '$48,654  .... 

M,W  37.295  "38,498  '$39,761  ■  $40, 904     ' ' " 'i  J42  107" Vji3;3l"o' 

H-SS  ?,-H^  30,488  31.441  32.394  33  374                34  300 

JS-Sf  ^I'MI  2*'"^  "■•'«  ".9«2  ?6.726              27  490 

JJSH  "'^^  ''•*"  20.472  21,092  21,712              22,332 

15.259  15.871  16,383  16,895  17,407  17,919                1?43I 

J?-Sf  }?•??*  '^'^5  '*'»88  14,619  15,049                15,479: 

11.046  11.414  11,782  12,150  12,518  12,886              13,354. 

PT.  II.-THE  PER  ANNUM  SAURIES  OF  FOREIGN  SERVICE  STAFF  OFFICERS  AND  EMPLOYEES 


$28,582 
22,906 
18,612 
15,359 
13. 770 
12,345 
11,068 
9,923 
8.896 
7,976 


$29,535 
23,  670 
19.  232 
15.871 
14,229 
12,757 
11,  437 
10,254 
9,193 
8,242 


$30,488 
24,434 
19.  852 
16.383 
14,688 
13,  169 
11,806 
10,585 
9,490 
8,508 


$31,441 
25. 198 
20,  472 
16.895 
15,147 
13,  581 
12,175 
10,916 
9.787 
8,774 


$32,394 
25,962 
21,092 
17,407 
15.606 
13,993 
12.544 
11.247 
10,064 
9,040 


$33,347 
26.726 
21,712 
17,919 
16,065 
14,405 
12.913 
11,578 
10,381 
9,306 


$34,300 
27,490 
22.  332 
18.  431 
16.  524 
14,817 
13,282 
11,909 
10.  678 
9,572 


$35,253 
28,254 
22,952 
18,943 
16,983 
15,229 
13,651 
12,240 
10,  975 
9,838 


$36,206 
29,  108 
23,  572 
19,  455 
17,442 
15,641 
14,020 
12,571 
11.272 
10,104 


%V.  159 
29,782 
Z4.1S2 
HK7 

it;  901 

16.053 
14,389 
12,982 
11,569 
10,  37g 


ichedu 


dJlS'^T'sTOX***'  ^^  '"'  •'"'""""  '■  ""'  ■"•*  "  '""''*<*  '"'  '•^  5**  °*  '■"«  5  0'  ">•  United  Stetes  Code  to  the  r.te  tor  level  V  of  t?i«  f  jecLtv*  Schedule  (.!  of  the  elective  dal^ 
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Minimum 


Maxinium 


Sf    i".  "■  schedule: 

•■.'s.Kiate  deputy  chief  medical  director 0) 

is'  <tan|  chief  medicel  director (') 

Meiical  airecto' >  $42,  066 

[i   ecto' of  nursinf  service ....... ..... . '42,066 

I 'rector  of  chaplain  service ............. - 36,338 

.'■  -p  !/'  ^f  i'^ia-macy  se'vice 36,338 

;    ^''0'  0'   -.etetic  sei  nee . ....  3fe,  338 

:   'p-  t-i-  of   'Ctometry 36,338 

rr,>i    a-  a-,    .'entist  schedule: 

'.   ■•■■  '■ '  g'a:e 96,338 

f  <»■  b!  ve  grade. ..............  33, 736 

'■ue'ciale 31,309 


'  J37. 800 
»  48, 654 

'  47,674 
!  47,  fi74 
'  46.026 
:  46,  02e 
s  46,P26 
J  46,026 

•  46,  026 
'  43,  861 

'  40, 705 


Minimum 


Maximum 


Senior  grade. 

Intermediate  graae 

full  f lade   

Asso'iste  grade 

Nu'se  schedule' 

Director  grade   

As?i';tan!  Direclnr  grade- 
Chief  grade 

Senior  grade 

Intermediate  grade. 

F'jII  grade 

Associate  grade 

Junior  grade 


26,861 

22,906 

19,386 

16,265 

31.309 

26.86! 

22,906 

19,386 

16.  255 

13,482 

1!  e?3 

9  946 

34,916 

29,782 

25,200 

21.133 

'  40  706 

34,916 

29,782 

25  20C 

21,133 

17,523 

15,106 

12.934 

'  Single  rate.  '  The  rate  o'  basT  pa,  to'  employees  at  these  rates  is  limited  bv  sec.  5308  of  title  5  of  the  United 

'  The  rale  of  basic  pay  for  this  positiori  is  set  by  law  at  the  annual  rate  provide.)  to.'  positions  in      States  Code  !-.  !ne  ra:e  f.i  le.c  V  nf  the  f  >e;utive  schedule  (as  of  the  eflecVve  date  of  this  schedule 
f.pi  V  of  the  Executive  schedule  (as  of  the  effective  dale  if  this  schedule.  ^B'.SOO).  53^.800). 

SCHEDULE  4   -PAY  AND  ALLOWANCES  OF  THE   UNIFORMED  SERVICES 

PT.  I.— MONTHLY  BASIC  PAY 

COMMISSIONED  OFFICERS 


Pay 
grade 

Years  of  service  computed  under 

sec.  205 

2  or  less 

Over  2 

Over  3 

Over  4 

Over  6 

Over  8 

Over  10 

Over  12 

Over  14 

Over  16 

Over   IS 

Over  20 

Over  22 

Over  26 

Over  30 

O-IC. 

...$2,841.00  $2,940.90  $2,940  90  $2,940  90  $2,940.90  $3,053  70  $3,053.70 

•J3.  287.  70 

•J3  287,70 

•13,  522.90 

•$3,  522.  90 

•S3,  758,  4Ci 

•J3,  758.  40 

•$3.  992.  70 

•$3, 992.  70 

0-9.... 

..  2,517.90 

2.SS4.20 

2,  <^,39.  10 

2,639.10 

2,639,10 

2  706.00 

2,706,00 

2.818.20 

?  81S.  20 

3  053,  70 

3.  053.  70 

•3,  287.  70 

"3  287,  70 

•3  522.  90 

•3,572,90 

0-8... 

..  2.280.60 

2. 349. 00 

2,  404  80 

2.404  80 

2.404.80 

2.584.20 

2  584  20 

2.  706.  00 

2  706.00 

2  818.  20 

2  940.  90 

3.  053,  70 

•3,176,  10 

•3  176.10 

•3,176,10 

0-7... 

..  1,894.80 

2,  024, 10 

2,024,  10 

2.024.  10 

2,  1!4,  40 

2.114  40 

2  237.40 

2.  237.  4D 

2,  349.  00 

2.  584.  20 

2.761.80 

2,761.80 

2,75i.8C 

2.761.80 

2,  761,SC 

0-6... 

..   1,404,60 

1,543.50 

1,  644.  O-:! 

1,  644.  00 

1,  644,  00 

1.644  OC 

1   644.00 

1.644.00 

1  699.  8l 

;,968.  90 

2,069.70 

2,114,40. 

2,  237.  40 

2,  426.  IC 

2,  426,  10 

0-5... 

..  1.123,20 

1  319  40 

1.410  30 

1.410.30 

1,410.30 

1,410,30 

1,453.50 

1,530,90 

1  633,  20 

1,755  90 

1.  856  70 

1,912,50 

1.979.70 

1,  979.  70 

1,979.70 

0-4  .. 

947.10 

1,152,60 

1.230.  3i' 

1.  230,  30 

1,252  50 

1,308  30 

1  397.  10 

1,476,00 

1.543.50 

1.610.70 

1,655,40 

1.655  40 

1.655.40 

1.  655  4C 

1,655,40 

0-3'.. 

..      880,20 

983. 70 

1,051.50 

1,163.70 

1,219.20 

1 ,  263  30 

1.330,80 

1,397,10 

1,431.30 

1.431.3C 

1,431,30 

1.431,30 

l,431.3Ci 

1,431  30 

l,43l,3Ci 

0-2» 

...      767.10 

838,20 

1.006.80 

1,040  40 

1.062  30 

1,062  30 

1  062,  30 

1 ,  062,  30 

1.062.  30 

1,062.30 

1,062.30 

1,062  30 

i  062.30 

1.062.30 

1.  062,  30 

0-1  >.. 

..      666.00 

693.30 

8%  20 

838.20 

838.20 

838  20 

838,  2S 

838,  20 

838.  20 

838,20 

838,  20 

838,20 

838.20 

838.  20 

838,2c 

■  While  serving  »$  chairman  o«  the  Jotnt  Chiefs  of  Staff,  Chief  of  Staff  of  the  Army,  Chief  of 
Naval  Operation*.  Chief  of  Staff  of  the  Air  Force,  or  Commandant  of  the  Marine  Corps,  basic  psv 
fot  this  rrarie  Is  $4,405,50  *  regardless  of  cumulative  years  of  service  computed  under  section  20'j 
of  title  V  of  tf-e  United  States  Code, 


'  Does  net  apply  tn  commissioned  officers  virho  have  been  credited  with  over  4  vears'  active 
service  as  enlisted  members, 

•  The  rate  of  basic  pay  lor  military  personnel  at  these  rates  is  limited  bv  sec,  6308  of  title  6  of 
the  United  States  Code,  as  added  by  the  Federal  Pay  Comparability  Act  of'  1970.  to  the  rate  tor 
level  V  of  the  Executive  Schedule  or  $3,150  per  month. 


COfVIMISSIONED  OFFICERS  WHO  HAVE   BEEN   CREDITED  WITH  OVER  4  YEARS'  ACTIVE   SERVICE   AS  ENLISTED  MEN^BERS 


Years  of  service  computed  under  sec,  205 


Pay  grade 


Over  4 


Overt 


Over  8 


Over  10 


Over  12 


Over  14 


Over  16 


Over  18 


Over  20 


Over  22 


Over  26 


Over  30 


0-3 

0-2 

$1,163.70 
1.040.40 

838.20 

$1,219,20 

1  062.  30 
894.90 

$1,263.30 

1,C96.96 
928.  20 

J1.33C80      $1,397.10      $1,453.50 

1,162  6*        1.197.30        1,230.30 
961.80            996. 4C        1.040.40 

$1,453.50 

i  230.30 
1  040.  40 

$1,453.50 
1.230.30 
1.040.40 

$1,453,50 
1,  2%.  30 
1.040.40 

$1,463.50 

1.230.30 
1   040.40 

J1,455.5C 
1  230.30 

i,  040  40 

Jl,  453.  50 
1,230,30 

0-1 

1  O40,  40 

WARRANT  OFFICERS 

Years  of  service  computed  under  sec.  205 


Pat  prade 


2  or  less        Over  2        Over  3        Over  4 


Over  6 


Over  8 


Over  10        Over  12 


Over  14 


Over  16 


Over  18        Over  20        Over  22        Over  26        Over  30 


W-4 

....     $896,40 

$961.80 
8»4. 10 
771.90 
681.90 

$961.80 

884.10 
771.90 
681.90 

$383.70 
894.90 

794.40 

738.50 

$1,028.70 
905.70 
838.20 
771.90 

J1.073.  70 
972.  00 
884.  10 
805.50 

$1,118,70 

!,  028.  70 

917.  4Ci 

838.20 

JI.197.  30 

1,  062.  30 

950.70 

872,  70 

$1  252.50 

1,  095.  90 

983.  70 

906.70 

$1,2%.  90 

1,128.60 

1,018.20 

939.30 

Ji,  330,  80 

1,  163.  70 

1,051.50 

972.00 

$1,374,90 
1.  208.  40 
1,084.8c 
1,  006.  80 

$1,  420.  80 
1.  252.  50 
1,128,60 
1,006.80 

$1,  530.  90 

W-3 

W-2 

W  1 

815,10 

....       713,70 
....       594.60 

1,  296,  90 
1.128,60 
1,006.80 

$1,  530.90 
1,  296. 9o 
I,  128,  6o 
I.OO6.80 


ENLISTED  MEMBERS 


Years  of  service  computed  under  sec.  206 


Pa*  grade 

2  or  less 

Over  2 

Over  3 

Over  4 

Over  6 

Over  8 

Over  10 

Over  12 

Over  14 

Over  It 

Over  18 

Over  2C 

Over  22 

Over  26 

Over  30 

fc-9« 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

$1,018.50 

$1,041.60 

$1,065.30 

$1,089.90 

$1,113.90 

$1,135.80 

$1,195.80 

$1,311.60 

$1,311.60 

E-8.::  :  :. 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

854. 70 

878.40 

901.80 

926.60 

949,50 

971.70 

995.70 

1.  063.  90 

1  171.80 

1,171.8C 

K  -- 

$596.70 

J643.  80 

J6i6\80 

S691.2C 

J715,2C 

737,40 

760.80 

784.80 

820, 20 

843,30 

867.00 

878.40 

937.50 

1,053,90 

1,0519  ' 

E-e:..:::..  ... 

515.40 

561   90 

636  30 

609.60 

632  70 

656  10 

679,80 

716.20 

737,40 

-60.80 

"2.80 

772. 8C 

772,80 

772,80 

772.8 

E-5 :::::: 

452.  40 

492  60 

616.30 

538.  80 

573.90 

697,  30 

621.30 

643.80 

666, 10 

656. 10 

656.10 

656.10 

656,  IC 

656,  10 

656.1 

M  ::  ::: 

436.00 

469.  30 

486.00 

524.10 

544,50 

6A4,5C 

544.  5C 

544.60 

544.50 

644.  5C' 

544.  5C 

544.50 

544,50 

544,50! 

544,5(1 

£-3" :::.:: 

418,  2'.' 

441   30 

469  00 

477.00 

477,00 

477,0c 

477.00 

477.00 

477.00 

477,00 

477. CO 

477.  Ki 

477,00 

4-7, OC 

477,  Op 
402.  i\. 
361.  2  ^^ 

E-2. 

4P2   'l 

3 if   20 

40/  60 
36!   20 

4C2.6C 
361  20 

402.60 
361.20 

402,60 
361,  20 

402,  60 
361   20 

402.60 
361.20 

402.60 
361.20 

402,60 

361  20 

402,  6C 
361.20 

402.60 
361  20 

4C2.  6C1 
361.  2C 

402.60 
361.20 

402,  6Cr 
361,20 

E-1 

1  While  serving  as  sergeant  major  of  the  Army,  master  chief  petty  officer  of  the  Navy  or  Coast      tor  this  grade  is  11,694,60  regardless  of  cumulative  years  of  service  computed  under  sec.  205  of 

Cua't,  chief  master  sp'geant  of  the  An  Force,  or  sergeant  major  of  the  Marine  Corps,  basic  pay      title  37  of  the  United  State;  Code. 


Part  II — Ba.sic  Ai.lc)Wance   fob  Sttbsistxwci 
Rates 

Offlren:  $53  05  per  month. 
EnltAtod  Memk>«rB: 


When  on  leave  or  authorized  to  mese  sep-  When   fkssigned   to  duty  under  emer^ncy 

arstely:  $2.63  per  day.  conditions    where    no    messing    facUltlee    of 

When  rations  in-kind   are   not  available:  the  United   States  are   available:    $3,79   per 

$2,85  per  day.  day. 
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PART   lll.-MONTHLY   BASIC  ALLOWANCE   fOR  QUARTtRS 
RATES 


Pty  irtda 


Witlfut 
dtpendJib 


MTitti 
(l«p«nd«nti 


CommlMioned  officers: 

0-10 

0-9 

0-« , 

0-7 

0-6 

0-S 

0-4 

0-3 

0-2 

0-1 

Wirranl  officart: 

W-4 

W-3 

H-2 

W  1 

Enlisted  members: 

E-9 

£-8 

E-7 

E-« 

E-5 

E  4 

£-3 

E-2 

El 


S2S!  30 

25i  30 

25!  30 

2S!  M 

234  10 

219  iO 

m  10 

175  iO 
153  iO 
120  a 

191  0 
172  n 
tSl  10 
ISTPO 

I 

135i0 
US   0 

106  0 
102   0 


n  0 

70   0 
66   0 


$319.20 
319.  20 
319. 20 
319.  20 
286.20 
264.60 
238.80 
216.60 
194.70 
156.90 

230.40 
212.40 
192.60 
178.20 

204.00 
19C.80 
178.80 
116.20 
153.60 
134.40 
116.10 
116.10 
116. 10 


ScHKDULE  5— Vice  Pres<de4t  and  the 
Executive  SchedulMs 

Vice  President X 966,600 

L«vel    I- T 63.000 

Level  11 _J. 44,600 

Level  ni T 43,000 

Level   IV T 39.900 

Level  V If 37,800 

ScHEDuus  6. — Congresiione^  salaries 

Senator J «44.  600 

Member  of  the  House  of  Repre^nt- 

atlves 44.600 

Delegate  to  the  House  of  Repreaent- 

aUves  .- ^_._  44,600 

Resident  Commissioner  from  P\»rto 

Rico ^...  44.600 

President     pro      tompore     of     the 

Senate 62.000 

Majority  leader  and  minority  leader 

of  Senate 52.000 

Majority  leader  and  minority  leader 

of  House  of  Representatives 62.000 

Speaker  of  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives   ..._  66.600 

ScHEDuui  7. — Judicial  salaries 

Chief  Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court.  »65.  600 
Associate  Justices  of  the  Supreme 

Court _...  63,000 

Circuit    Judges 44,600 

District  Judges ,^ 42.000 

Judges  of  the  Court  of  Claims 44.  600 

Judges  of  the  Court  of  Customs  and 

Patent  Appeals 44,600 

Judges  of  the  Customs  Court 42.000 

Commissioners     of     the     Court     of 

Claims 37.800 

Referees  In  Bankruptcy  (full-time).  37.  800 


BURDENS    CREATED    BY     REGULA- 
TIONS OP  FEDERAL  AGENCIES  TO 

BUSINESSES 

'Mr  LANDRUM  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute,  to  revise  and  extrnd  his  remarks 
and  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  LANDRUM.  Mr  Speaker,  In  recent 
years.  Congress  has  enacted  legislation 
which  often  produced  a  greater  regula- 
tory burden  than  was  intended. 

A  classic  example  was  the  Real  Estate 
Settlement  Procedure  Act  of  1974.  The 
problems  of  this  law  were  such  that  Con- 
gress had  to  undo  in  1975  what  it  had 
done  in  1974. 

.  In  an  attempt  to  discourage  land  fraud 
schemes.  Congress  passed  the  Interstate 
Land   Sales  Pull   Disclosure   Act.   How- 


ever, m  order  to  comply  with  the  regula- 
tions adopted  by  Uie  Department  of 
Housing  and  Urban  Development,  an  in- 
dividual developer  must  spend  literally 
hundreds  of  hours  completing  forms  and 
providing  information. 

In  an  effort  to  provide  income  security 
to  employees.  Congress  enacted  the  Em- 
ployees Retirement  Income  Security  Act. 
However,  small  businessmen  find  them- 
selves inimdated  with  forms  and  paper- 
work in  an  effort  to  comply  with  the  reg- 
ulations promulgated  under  this  act.  As  a 
result  of  this  regulatory  burden,  small 
businessmen  are  electing  not  to  continue 
their  pension  plans. 

The  following  is  only  a  partial  list  of 
regulations  which  directly  affect  small 
busines.ses  with  the  end  result  being  a 
higher  product  cost  to  the  consumer: 

Rkcitlations    and    Department    or    Acenct 

Miscellaneous  Deceptive  Advertising  Rules, 
Federal  Trade  Commission. 

Retail  Food  Store  Advertising.  Federal 
Trade  Commission. 

Care  Labeling.  Federal  Trade  Commission. 

CooUng-oir:  Door-to-door  Sales.  Federal 
Trade  Commission. 

Negative  Option  Plans.  Federal  Trade  Com- 
mission. 

Preservaiton  of  Consumer  Claims  and  De- 
fense Regulations.  Federal  Trade  Commls- 
s.on. 

Holder  In  Due  Course  Regulations.  Federal 
Trade  Commission. 

Indirect  Source  Regulations.  Environ- 
mental  Protection   Agency. 

Parking  Management  Regulations.  En- 
vironmental  Protection   Agency. 

I  have  received  a  letter  from  one  of 
Georgia's  outstanding  businessmen,  one 
who  does  not  complain  about  his  govern- 
ment but  who  supports  it  and  offers  con- 
structive criticism  wherever  and  when- 
ever possible.  Mr.  Rawson  Haverty's  let- 
ter articulates  to  a  very  enlightening  de- 
gree the  problems  confronting  business- 
men at  all  levels  and  especially  small 
buslnessses  about  the  burdens  created  by 
the  regulations  of  Federal  agencies. 

1  include  Mr.  Haverty's  letter  with  my 
remarks  at  this  point  In  the  Record  : 
Haverty  FuRNrruBE  Companies.  Inc.. 

Atlanta.  Ga  ,  May  12,  1976. 
Hon.  Phil  H.  Landrcm. 
US.  House  of  Representatives. 
Rayburn  House  Office  Building. 
Wiifihington,  B.C. 

Dear  Phh.:  I  write  this  with  mixed  emo- 
tions. 

First,  to  tell  you  how  dlstre.><sed  I  am  that 
you  will  be  leaving  the  Washington  scene. 
You  have,  over  the  years,  represented  this 
State.  Its  people,  and  the  Country  In  an  out- 
standing manner;  and.  while  I  am  pleased  for 
you  In  that  you  will  have  some  respite  from 
the  enormous  pressures  of  that  arena,  you 
wUl  be  greatly  missed  I  harbor  serious  con- 
cern In  that  you  and  some  of  your  close 
associates  are  leaving. 

Then,  as  a  second  thought.  I  would  like 
to  point  out  to  you  some  of  our  current 
problems— namely,  that  the  rules  and  regu- 
lations of  the  federal  bureaucracy  have  ex- 
panded beyond  the  point  of  acceptance  They 
are  more  than  Just  harassing— they  are  dan- 
gerous.   They    are    counterproductive.    The 

trend   needs   to   be  stopped   and   reversed 

not  slowly;  not  after  long  debate— but 
promptly,  with  strong  action  and  with  de- 
liberate. Intense  follow-up  to  Insure  that  such 
a  course  Is  Indeed  pursued. 

Our  companies  have,  for  many,  many  years, 
been  actively  associated  with  our  furniture 
a.ssoclatlon  and  with  the  national  retail  fed- 


eration so  that  we  are  aware  of  the  aotlo.is 
taken.  We  have,  to  the  best  of  our  ability 
seeen  that  retalUng's  viewpoint  is  presented 
to  the  various  agencies  Involved.  We  are  do- 
ing the  best  that  we  can  to  see  that  those 
laws  pa-s-sed  by  Congress  can  be  administered 
In  a  logical,  acceptable  way— but  we  are  los- 
ing the  fight. 

The  recent  and  continual  flow  of  consumer 
protective  legLslatlon  Is  overwhelming  us— I 
don't  really  mean  that  We  are  a  good  organi- 
zation; we  are  adapUble — we  will  live  with 
It.  If  necessary.  But,  the  legislation  Is.  in  con- 
cept, wrong,  damaging,  and  Improper.  There 
Is  so  much  of  It  that  I  am  not  being  spe- 
cific on  any  point;  but  I  will  Include  with 
this  Just  a  few  samples— and  a  very  few  of 
our  problems. 

Please  note  that  Leonard  Oay  of  our  or- 
ganization (and  you  know  Leonard)  is  active- 
ly heading  the  retaU  flight  In  the  Instance  of 
the  FTC's  exclusion  Into  creating  a  new  bodv 
of  law.  ' 

Please  note.  also,  the  April  28  bulletin 
from  our  Association,  notifying  us  that  Im- 
mediately we  must  include  on  every  one  of 
our  customer  Invoices  a  statement  in  10 
point  bold  face  type  which  Is  to  any  normal 
customer  totally  meanlngleM. 

Without  being  facetious.  1  point  out  that 
not  but  a  few  years  back  a  sales  ticket  was 
made  up  prlmarUy  of  blank  spacee  upon 
which  the  salesman  would  write  the  in- 
dividual Items  ordered.  Now  that  same  sales 
ticket  Is  almost  totally  covered  with  warn- 
ings, required  notices— much  of  It  In  large 
'yP*— ^oot  all  of  It  meanlngleiis  to  a  cus- 
tomer and  never  read- all  to  the  end  that 
there  are  now  on  our  sales  contracts  very 
few  .•spaces  on  which  to  write  the  merchandise 
purchased. 

Th;re  are  not  too  many  small  merchants 
who  huve  the  knowledge,  the  legal  talent  or 
the  patience  to  put  up  with  thl.v  Any  mer- 
chant that  Is  going  to  serve  the  public  for 
any  length  of  time  has  got  to  be  honest  or 
he  wont  survive.  Thoee  merchants  who 
would  be  crooks  would.  I  think.  Ignore  most 
of  these  regulations  anyway 

Please  forgive  this  long  letter:  but  I'm  not 
sure  our  represenUtlves  are  thoroughly 
posted  on  Just  what  the  Congress  has 
wrought  through  its  fuzzy  laws  having  to 
do  with  consumer  protection,  equal  right, 
safety,  etc.  Is  there  any  course  that  we  who 
are  so  Involved  can  take  to  get  rid  of  this 
plague?  I  see  It  closest  In  my  own  buslnees; 
but  I  see  It  In  the  banking  buslnees.  in  my 
association  with  the  University  of  Georgia, 
in  the  Insurance  business— and  the  hoepltal 
business  Is  almost  Inundated. 

I  appreciate  your  patience  In  hearing  me 
and  would  appreciate  anv  advice  and  coun- 
sel that  you  might  have. 
Very  best  personal  regards. 
Sincerely, 

Rawson  Havzrtt. 


ORPHANS  OF  THE   EXODUS 

(Mr.  HYDE  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  Hoase  for  1  min- 
ute, to  revise  and  extend  his  remark.-;  and 
include  extraneoiLs  matter  ) 

Mr.  HYDE.  Mr.  Speaker,  all  of  the 
nations  which  signed  the  Helsinki  Final 
Act.  including  the  Soviet  Union,  pledged 
to  do  everything  possible  to  reunite 
families  separated  by  political  bound- 
aries. 

Because  the  Soviet  Union  Ls  not  liv- 
ing up  to  that  promise.  Members  of 
Congress  are  conducting  a  vigil  on  be- 
half of  the  families  which  remain 
separated. 

A  case  history  of  tht-.se  fuiniiies  en- 
titled "Orphans  of  the  Exodas'  dramati- 
cally details  this  tragic  problem.  Tliose 
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who  have  originated  the  book  'Orphans 
of  the  Exodus"  deserve  special  mention 
They  include  Jonathan  Schenker  and 
members  of  the  South  Florida  Confer- 
ence on  Soviet  Jewry:  Marger>'  Sanford. 
Tina  and  Morton  Fi-eimaii.  Myriam  and 
Robert  Wolf,  and  Prof.  Irvine  Dalin. 

At  this  time  I  would  like  U.'  bring  to 
the  Members'  attention  the  situation  of 
the  Lazaris  family. 

Vladimir  Lazaris  Is  a  29-year-old 
Soviet  lawyer.  He  is  presently  unem- 
ployed, having  worked  formerly  in  the 
patents  bureau  of  the  Scientific  Re- 
search Institute  of  New  Building  Mate- 
rials in  Mascow. 

In  1973  Mr.  LazarLs'  wife,  E.-^ther.  and 
their  infant  son,  Raphael,  received  exit 
visas  for  Israel,  but  Vladimir  was  not 
permitted  to  leave  with  them  Although 
the  praspect  of  separation  wa.';  a  painful 
one,  the  young  couple  decided  that  it 
was  best  for  E.sther  and  Raphael  to  leave 
while  they  had  the  opportunity  to  do  so. 
and  to  hope  that  Vladimir  would  be  able 
to  follow  in  a  short  time. 

That  hope  has  not  been  realized 
\nadimir's  applications  to  emigrate  con- 
tinue to  be  rejected,  purportedly  on  the 
ground  that,  as  a  re.sult  of  his  employ- 
ment at  the  research  institute,  he  is  privy 
to  secrets — the  disclosure  of  which 
would  be  extremely  detrimental  to  the 
national  interest  of  the  Soviet  Union.  The 
fact  of  the  matter  is  that  Vladimir's  job 
was  essentially  ministerial  and  involved 
no  exposure  to  sensitive  securltj*  mate- 
rials or  information. 

In  what  has  become  a  characteristic 
tactic  of  harassment  with  respect  to 
most  applicants  for  exit  visas,  Vladimir 
has  been  summarily  fired  from  his  job. 
thas  adding  severe  economic  hardship  to 
the  serious  emotional  burden  which  con- 
fronts him. 

And.  as  if  these  oppressive  measures 
were  not  enough,  Vladimir  has  been 
threatened  with  criminal  prosecution  for 
anti-Soviet  activity — relating  ostensibly 
to  an  appeal  made  by  him  to  the  Interna- 
tional Association  of  Jurists  concerning: 
the  celebrated  case  of  Dr.  Mikhail 
Shtem. 

Apart  from  thwarting  the  natural  de- 
sire of  Vladimir  to  be  reunited  with  his 
loved  ones,  his  Inability  to  leave  the  So- 
viet Union  has  caused  particular  anguish 
to  the  Lazarises  because  of  the  fact  tint 
there  son  Is  retarded 

Following  are  excerpts  from  a  medical 
report  prepared  in  November  1974.  bv  an 
Israeli  physician  describing  Raphael's 
condition: 

The  above  named  child  ha.s  been  iinder  our 
care  since  the  age  of  17  month.s  He  had  been 
referred  to  our  center  for  asses.smpnt  because 
of  delayed  development,  a  condition  attrib- 
uted to  asphptlft  at  birth 

The  burden  of  home  treatment  and  care 
for  the  child  has  fallen  exclusively  upon  the 
mother.  It  seenw  t,-)  u.";  Imperative  that  the 
child's  father  be  permitted  to  loin  his  family 
In  order  to  share  the  responsibility  In  caring 
for  this  handicapped  child. 

Raphael's  medical  problems  have  not 
abated,  and.  In  recent  months,  he  has 
been  hospitalized  due  to  frequent  spells 
of  unconsciousness. 

Madimlr  and  Esther  LazarLs  are 
anxious  that  their  plight  be  publicized  as 
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widely  as  possible  outside  tiie  Soviet 
Union,  in  the  hope  that  the  steady  pres- 
sui'e  of  world  opinion  may  speed  tlie  fam- 
ily reunification  which  they  so  desper- 
ately need  and  desire. 


SEVENTY-FOURTH  CUBAN 
INDEPENDENCE  DAY 

Tlie  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
McFall)  .  Under  a  previous  order  of  the 
House,  tlie  gentleman  from  Florida  iMr. 
Pepplr)  is  recognized  for  60  minutes. 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  May  20. 
1902,  Gren.  Leonard  Wood  turned  over 
the  authority  of  the  government  in  Ha- 
vaiia  to  the  newly  elected  government  of 
the  Republic  of  Cuba  and  for  the  first 
time  the  Cuban  flag  of  freedom  was 
raised  over  that  land  which  had  been 
called  the  jewel  of  the  Caribbean.  The 
United  States  became  associated  with  the 
effort  of  the  Cubans  for  independence 
in  1892. 

Along  about  that  time  there  arose  one 
of  the  great  leaders  of  liberty,  one  of 
the  great  fighters  for  freedom  recorded  in 
human  history,  the  great  Jose  Marti.  He 
raised  tlie  banner  of  freedom;  lie  began 
the  fight  for  the  liberty  and  independ- 
ence of  the  Cuban  people,  and  aroused 
their  determination  to  throw  off  the 
shackles  of  Spanish  tyranny  and  become 
a  free  and  independent  people. 

But,  on  account  of  the  persecution  of 
the  Spanish  Government,  Joe  Marti  had 
to  flee  his  beloved  country.  He  took  up 
residence  and  supported  his  activity  in 
New  York  City,  in  our  own  land.  There- 
after, for  many  years  he  organized  Cu- 
bans all  over  America.  He  contacted  Cu- 
bans in  other  countries:  he  coordinated 
their  efforts  in  the  fight  for  freedom.  He 
made  available  funds  to  aid  the  cause  of 
those  who  were  waging  that  battle,  and 
came  to  be  regarded  as  the  great  George 
Wa.':hinRton — as  we  would  say — the  great 
hero  of  the  effort  to  obtain  the  freedom 
and  liberty  and  independence  of  the 
great  Cuban  people. 

I^ater  on,  thLs  great  man,  landing  In 
Cuba  with  a  strong,  determined  force 
seeking  to  free  the  people  of  Cuba  from 
the  yoke  of  Spanish  tyranny,  was  am- 
bu.shed  with  his  unit  by  Spanish  military 
forces  and  killed.  But.  a.s  has  been  said 
by  a  great  Cuban  historian.  Jose  Marti 
died  but  a  free  Cuba  was  born. 

That  freedom  was  enjoyed  by  the  peo- 
ple of  the  Republic  of  Cuba  with  growing 
enhancement  and  satisfaction  and  pros- 
perity, growing  in  closer  friendship  with 
the  United  States,  greater  recognition 
among  the  nations  of  the  world,  a  more 
prosperous  and  satisfying  life  for  the 
people  of  that  great  republic,  until  in 
1959  communism,  In  the  deceitful  person 
of  Fidel  Castro,  took  over  the  reins  of 
government  in  that  great  republic  and 
fa.stened  the  chains  of  tyranny  and  the 
heinous  practices  and  doctrines  of  com- 
munism upon  that  great  people 

Gone  were  the  rich  rewards  of  their 
lone  struggle  for  freedom  and  independ- 
ence and  liberty:  the  kind  of  personal 
liberty  that  makes  life  meaningful  and 
worthwhile  Gone  were  the  sacrifices  of 
all  thase  who  so  gallantly  and  bravely 
fought  in  th"  Ten  Years  War  to  free  the 
Cuban  people  from  the  shackles  of  Span- 


ish tyranny.  Gone  were  the  sacrifices 
of  those  in  an  earlier  war  to  gain  that 
independence  that  was  so  fitting  to  the 
hearl.s  and  the  aspirations  of  the  Cuban 
people.  Communism,  with  the  tyranny 
of  a  dictator  directmg  it.  had  fastened 
itself  upon  this  beautiful  Lsle.  onl>-  90 
miles  from  the  shore  of  our  own  beloved 
country. 

Fidel  Castro,  as  was  characteristic  of 
communism,  came  in  deceitfully  and 
falsely,  claiming  he  was  not  a  Commu- 
nist: claiming  he  would  give  the  people 
liberty  and  freedom:  claiming  he  woujd 
allow  the  people  of  Cuba  free  elections; 
that  their  government  would  be  a  free 
government:  that  it  would  be  a  better 
government  than  that  which  was  pre- 
sided over  by  Batista  and  some  of  his 
predecessors. 

I  well  remember,  as  I  am  sure  many 
of  my  colleagues  do.  when  Fidel  Castro 
spoke  to  the  American  Society  of  News- 
paper Editors  here  in  Washington  He 
rebuked  and  upbraided  the  newspaper 
editors  and  the  people  of  the  United 
States  for  saying  that  he  was  a  Com- 
munist; denying  that  he  was  a  Commu- 
nist: pix>claiming  that  he  was  seeking  to 
improve  the  lot  and  better  the  life  of 
the  people  of  Cuba,  and  that  they  had 
done  him  a  grave  injustice  by  calling 
him  a  Communist. 

Later,  he  cynically  admitted  that  all 
of  those  assertions  were  lies,  that  he  hswj 
always  been  a  Communist  and  that  he 
was  fostering  communism  upon  the  Is- 
land of  Cuba, 

I  do  not  know  why  we  were  not  better 
informed,  If  we  were  ignorant  of  his  be- 
ing a  Commimist.  He  had  participated  m 
an  uprising  in  the  capital  of  Colombia, 
at  Bogota.  General  Marshall,  the  Secre- 
tary of  State,  was  there.  Much  blood  was 
shed.  Castro  was  one  of  the  active  lead- 
ers in  that  effort  that  was  made  by  the 
Communist^  and  the  violence  that  en- 
sued from  that  struggle.  I  do  not  know 
why  we  did  not  know  more  about  hi.<= 
record  and  why  we  did  not  forbid  the  aid 
that  went  to  his  assistance  from  the 
United  States,  much  of  which  went  from 
my  own  State  of  Florida,  and  why  we 
ever  allowed  him  to  take  over  power  In 
the  Republic  of  Cuba,  which  L-;  so  near 
to  our  shores  and  so  meaningful  to  our 
security  and  our  self-interests  But  we 
did. 

I  think  it  is  one  of  the  great  mistakes 
that  our  country  has  made,  and  that 
histor>-  will  so  record,  but  nevertheless 
Castro  was  in  power.  He  asserted  the 
usual  authority  of  a  Communist  dictator- 
ship. He  immediately  began  to  eradicate 
his  enemies,  killing  them  right  and  left, 
shooting  them  without  the  slightest 
justification,  torturing  others  In  his  pris- 
ons, incarcerating  thousands  in  his  foul 
prisons  where  they  were  denied  the  de- 
cencies of  life,  leading  in  many  instances 
to  the  death  of  those  confined  robbing 
them  of  their  substance. 

People  of  honor  and  repute  and  good 
character  in  his  country-  suffered  slinplv 
because  they  would  not  enbrare  his  foul 
doctrine  of  communism.  He  drove  into 
exile  those  who  did  not  become  assimi- 
lated into  his  dastardly  Communist  re- 
gime he  perpetrated  every  kind  of  viola- 
tion  of  personal  liberty  and  freedom. 
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He  denied  the  freedom  to  the  press  or 
any  of  the  media  and  otherwise  Imposed 
a  cruel,  tyrannical,  foul,  heartless  dic- 
tatorship upon  that  brave  and  gallant 
people  who  had  just  not  too  long  before 
fought  so  long  and  so  bravely  and  made 
such  sacrifices  to  gain  the  freedom  that 
they  so  long  cherished  and  so  much  loved. 
When  Castro  came  to  power  right 
away  he  in  substance  violated  what  we 
used  to  enforce — the  Monroe  I>octrLne  by 
bringing  Russia,  into  the  oontrol  of  his 
country. 

We  are  told  that  RussianI  give  $1  mil- 
lion a  day  to  support  thef  economy  of 
Castro's  Communist  Cuba. 

We  know  that  large  numbers  of  Rus- 
sian troops  are  quartered  In  Cuba.  We 
know  that  many  Rassian  ships  are  con- 
stantly there.  We  know  that  Russian 
ships  are  using  that  Cuban  base  to  spy 
upon  Americas  activities  in  order  to  de- 
termine what  they  can  do  to  undermine 
our  own  freedom,  our  liberty,  and  our  In- 
dependence. We  know  that  for  the  first 
time  the  Russians  have  found  in  Cuba  a 
base  in  the  Western  Hemisphere  where 
they  can  quarter  their  ships  and  their 
troops. 

We  know  that  President  Kennedy  on 
behalf  of  our  country  risked  a  nuclear 
war  in  order  to  get  the  missiles  that  were 
Installed  there  out  of  Cuba,  the  missiles 
that  could  have  reached  our  country  and 
that  were  installed  there  by  the  Soviet 
Union  for  the  purpose  of  intimidating 
America  and  upsetting  the  nuclear  weap- 
ons balance  then  existing  between  the 
United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union:  and 
finally  the  brave  and  persistent  efforts  of 
President  Kennedy  on  behalf  of  our 
countrj-,  with  the  support  of  our  Con- 
gress and  our  people,  required  Russia  to 
humiliate  Itself  before  the  world  and  re- 
move those  nuclear  w^eapons  and  take 
them  back  to  Russia. 

Whether  today  we  could  make  them  do 
the  same  thing  I  do  not  know.  If  we  have 
allowed  Soviet  military  power  to  become 
superior  to  our  own  in  any  meaningful 
respect,  it  is  a  tragic  mistake  on  the  part 
of  our  Government  and  our  country,  be- 
cause Russia  seeks  today  in  my  opinion 
nothing  less  than  the  military  supremacy 
of  the  world  and  seeks  to  become  the 
dominant  military  power  on  the  face  of 
the  earth,  with  all  the  diplomatic  and 
other  incidents  which  derive  from  such 
superiority  of  military  power. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  want  to  save  money  and 
I  want  our  people  to  be  lightened  of  the 
tax  burden  that  they  have  to  bear,  but 
all  of  us  who  love  America  do  not  want 
to  save  the  taxpayer's  money  at  the 
jeopardy  of  the  taxpayer's  freedom  and 
jeopardizing  the  liberty  and  the  inde- 
pendence of  this  beloved  copntry  of  ours 
which  has  existed  now  for  !  wo  centuries 
as  the  beacon  light  of  free  lom  and  lib- 
erty for  all  the  nations  a]  d  peoples  of 
the  world. 

All  that  could  be  destroy  d  and  lost  If 
we  allow  communism  and  Its  power  to 
become  preeminent,  just  a.-;  iiat  freedom 
that  was  .so  hard  won  by  th-  f  Cuban  peo- 
ple in  1902  was  lost  in  1959  >ecause  Ptdel 
Castro  and  commimism  wer;  able  to  dis- 
lodge a  democratic  regime  !,nd  establish 
forelpn  communi'^m  and  dlftatorshlp  in 
that  beautiful  Isle. 


There  are  some,  Mr.  Speaker,  who  say 
tliat  we  should  adopt  a  policy  of  closer 
relations  with  Cuba.  There  are  some  who 
use  the  word,  •"normalize."  and  say  we 
should  normalize  our  relations  with  Cuba. 
There  are  some  who  advocate  our  begin- 
ning to  act  in  a  more  friendly  way  with 
Castro. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  believe  I  express  tlie 
sentiment  of  this  House  and  of  the  Amer- 
ican people  when  I  say  we  will  never 
grasp  Ln  friendship  the  bloody  hand  of 
Fidel  Castro. 

I  have  wondered  why  those  who  go 
down  to  Cuba  to  visit  Castro,  and  to  see 
what  he  has,  never  ask  him  on  radio  and 
television,  where  the  coverage  would  be 
extensive.  "Mr.  Fidel  Castro,  how  many 
people  have  you  murdered?  We  would 
like  our  people  back  home  to  know.  You 
are  telling  us  about  all  of  the  things  you 
have  gained.  Now  tell  us  how  many  peo- 
ple you  have  destroyed  by  your  own  mur- 
derous activity.  How  many  people,  Fidel 
Castro,  have  you  got  today  in  your  foul 
prison  camps? 

"How  many  do  you  have  employed  In 
forced  labor?  How  many  have  you  robbed 
of  their  substance,  their  lifetime  earn- 
ings and  accumulations?  How  many  have 
you  denied  enjoyment  of  their  political 
and  personal  rights?  How  many  families 
have  you  broken  up,  destroying  mem- 
bers of  tliose  respective  families? 

"What  have  you  done  to  the  media  In 
your  countrj'?  Can  anyone  dare  to  speak 
the  truth  In  your  Communist  land  about 
your  foul  government  witliout  running 
the  risk  of  execution  or  imprisonment? 
What  alx)ut  your  press?  Is  It  free? 

"Right  near  you.  90  miles  away.  Is 
another  country  which  has  lived  for  200 
years  now.  and  with  God's  help.  It  will 
survive  millennia  more.  How  much  of 
the  kind  of  liberty  that  the  people  of 
America  enjoy  exists  in  your  regime, 
in  your  country?" 

Yet,  Mr.  Speaker,  too  many  of  our 
people.  I  am  afraid,  unwittingly  add  to 
the  propaganda  of  Castro  by  going  down 
there  and  having  their  pictures  taken 
with  him.  driving  all  arovmd  and  all  over 
Cuba,  havli\g  him  point  out  the  things 
that  he  has  done  which  he  calls  good, 
having  themselves  seen  on  television  and 
heard  on  radio  with  Castro,  apparently 
in  a  sort  of  friendly  way,  smoking,  ap- 
parently enjoyably.  the  Cuban  cigars 
that  he  has  so  generously  given  them 
apparently. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  wonder  whether  those 
Americans  who  have  visited  Cuba  in  that 
way  are  fully  aware  that  there  is  no 
criminal  in  Uie  prisons  of  America,  no 
criminal  foul  enough  in  the  records  of 
this  land  today,  with  whom  thev  could 
possibly  associate  who  has  committed  as 
many  crimes,  who  has  murdered  as  many 
people,  who  has  wrongfully  Impri-soned 
as  many  p>eople,  who  has  robbed  as  many 
people,  who  has  denied  their  llbertle.s  to 
so  many  people  as  Fidel  Castro  has.  Yet, 
these  fine  visitors  to  Cuba  would  not  like 
to  be  seen  on  television  or  heard  on  radio 
with  arch  gangsters,  notorious  criminals 
of  America,  who  have  not  committed 
anvthlng  Hkc  the  amount  of  crimes  that 
Fidel  Castro  has  committed. 

Therefore.  Mr  Speaker,  I  .say  that  we 
ought  to  make  It  clear,  and  I  hope  that 


on  this  Cuban  Independence  Day  the 
sentiment  of  this  House  is  clear,  not  only 
to  the  exiles  who  have  been  robbed  of 
their  substance  and  forced  from  their 
homes,  so  many  of  whom  are  in  my  own 
area  of  greater  Miami,  some  200,000  who 
came  with  notliing  from  Cuba,  seeking 
in  exile  nothing  but  the  enjoyment  of 
freedom  and  to  have  the  opportunity 
that  free  men  can  ?njoy. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  hope,  as  I  say,  that 
those  people  feel  they  are  supported  in 
their  determination  to  UTest  the  freedom 
and  Independence  of  Cuba  again  from  a 
dastardly  tyranny,  a  dictatorship,  sls 
their  predecessors,  their  forebears,  did  so 
gallantly  and  so  bravely  from  the  tyr- 
anny of  Spain. 

I  hope,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  not  only  will 
they  know  that  those  are  our  .sentiments, 
but  that  Fidel  Castro  himself  will  know, 
as  well,  that  as  long  as  he,  Fidel  Castro. 
perpetrates  the  sort  of  crime  associated 
with  his  regime;  as  long  as  he  denies 
their  religious,  their  political  and  civil 
liberties,  as  he  has  been  doing  since  he 
has  been  in  power;  as  long  as  he  contm- 
ues  to  propagating  the  disease  of  com- 
munism in  the  Western  Hemisphere  arid 
now  In  the  other  nations  of  the  world. 
particularly  the  developing  nations,  tn'- 
Ing  to  convert  them  to  communism.  tiT- 
ing  to  deprive  their  people  of  the  hope 
of  freedom;  as  long  as  he  Is  the  symbol 
of  everj'thlng  tliat  is  the  antithesis  of 
freedom  for  the  people  of  the  world,  the 
hand,  yes,  the  fist  of  the  United  States 
of  America  and  the  people  of  America 
will  be  against  him. 

There  will  be  no  normalization  of  re- 
lations. There  will  be  no  lifting  of  em- 
bargoes. There  will  be  no  Indulging  in 
the  kind  of  thing  that  you  want  us  to  do 
which  suggests  a  normalization  of  our 
relations.  We  are  your  enemy  bccaufc 
we  are  the  friend  of  freedom,  and  you 
are  the  antithesis  of  llhortv  and  freedom 
Mr,  Speaker,  those  people  who  have 
so  bravely  suffered  exile  and  have  car- 
ried on  the  fight  against  Castro  will  take 
hope,  I  believe,  from  the  people  and  from 
the  sentiment  of  the  Nation  here  that  we 
are  not  abandoning  them. 

We  have  given  almost  $1  billion  of  our 
substnnre  fmm  this  countr\'  to  the  care, 
the  aid,  and  the  assistance  of  Cubans 
who  have  come  to  this  country  fleeing 
from  tyranny  and  Communist  persecu- 
tion by  Fidel  Ca.stro.  Thev  have  made  a 
great  contribution  to  the  economy  of  our 
country  wherever  thev  are  They  have 
added  Immeasurably  to  th*^  rlrhne.ss  of 
the  culture  of  our  own  land  bv  addin? 
their  own  beautiful  culture.  Tliey  have 
added  much  In  every  way  to  the  nobility 
of  our  life.  We  are  proud  that  they  have 
embraced,  as  they  have,  our  sentiments 
of  freedom,  and  love  for  freedom.  In 
this  land  and  that  thev  have  become 
basically  in  thf\r  sentiments  Americans 
of  proud  Cuban  ancestry  and  tradition. 
So,  Mr.  Speaker,  this  20th  day  of  May, 
1976.  Is  a  vivid  and  sentimental  reminder 
of  the  day  74  years  ago,  nearly  three- 
quarters  of  a  century.  May  20.  1902.  when 
Cuba,  after  so  long  a  strugple.  gained  Its 
freedom  from  Spain.  It  1=  to  mr.nv  a  day 
of  tears  for  that  freedom  Is  now  gone. 
But  Mav  20  1976.  is  also  to  thosp  of  faith 
and  courage  a  day  of  hope  that  that 
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freedom  which  came  to  birth  m  1902  will 
be  bom  again. 

I  hope  that  events  will  take  such 
shape,  that  our  aid  will  have  such  sig- 
nificance, that  the  efforts  of  the  brave 
and  patriotic  Cubaas  will  be  so  effective 
that  it  will  be  but  a  short  time  until,  a. 
on  May  20.  1902,  the  flag  of  freedom 
shall  rise  again  above  that  beautiful 
jewel  of  tlie  Caribbean  and  it  shall  once 
more  be  proclaimed  to  the  world  tliat 
here  in  ttiis  land  that  God  has  b<iunti- 
fully  blessed  with  all  the  material  things 
of  life,  there  is  to  be  found  the  spiritual 
enjoyment  of  the  greatest  asset  known 
to  man,  freeednm.  liberty,  independence, 
and  personal  dignity. 

So  I  commend  this  day  to  all  those 
who  love  freedom  as  a  significant  day  in 
the  hopes  and  in  the  aspirations  of  tiie 
people  of  Cuba. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
pleased  to  join  my  colleagues  on  this  day, 
May  20.  in  coinme moratlng  the  74th 
anniversary  of  the  independence  of  the 
Republic  of  Cuba.  This  tribute  to  the 
freedom  and  dignity  of  our  southern 
neighbors  is  especially  appropriate  in 
this  year  when  we  in  the  United  States 
are  ciiebrating  the  Bicentemiial  anni- 
versary of  our  own  Independence  from 
foreign  rule. 

The  United  States  was  deeply  Involved 
in  Cuba's  long  struggle  for  Independence, 
both  during  the  Ten  Years  War  and  the 
successful  struggle  which  culminated  in 
the  victory  of  the  Spanish-American 
War.  After  the  final  defeat  of  the  Span- 
ish, the  United  States,  under  the  out- 
standing leadership  of  Gen.  Leonard 
Wood,  undertook  the  responsibiUty  to  re- 
build that  war-torn  country.  Reads  were 
rebuilt,  fleld.s  and  sugar  mills  were  put 
back  into  productive  use,  government 
was  reorganized  to  be  efficient  and  re- 
sponsive to  the  pcoj)le'.':  needs,  order  was 
restored,  schools  and  hospitals  rebuilt, 
and  yellow  fever,  which  had  long  periled 
the  island's  inhabitants,  was  eradicated. 
Thus  it  was  that  the  United  States 
helped  Cuba  win  its  Independence  from 
Spanish  rule  and  helped  set  It  on  Its 
course  as  a  new  countrj-.  For  57  years 
after  Estrada  Palma  became  Independent 
Cuba's  first  President.  Cuba  and  the 
United  States  enjoyed  friendly  relations 
based  on  our  common  ideals  of  freedom 
and  democracy  and  a  mutually  bene- 
ficial trade.  Cuba  emerged  during  these 
years  as  one  of  the  most  stable  and  pros- 
perous nations  of  Latin  America 

Today  Cuba  suffers  once  a  pain  the 
tragedies  of  an  oppressive  dictatorship. 
Many  thousands  of  Cubans  have  taken 
refuge  In  tlie  United  States  and  become 
enthusiastic  and  successful  new  Amer- 
ican citizens.  Many  thousands  were  not 
so  lucky,  beinf;  unable  to  escape.  To 
them,  this  anniversary  Is  a  bittersweet 
reminder  of  the  freedom  once  fought  for 
?"  valiantly,  but  denied  them  today. 

On  this  anniversary  of  Cuban  Inde- 
pendence. It  Is  fitting  that  all  freedom 
loving  Americans  take  time  to  remem- 
ber the  strong  historical  ties  between 
Cuba  and  the  United  States,  a  history 
marked  by  the  common  pursuit  for  free- 
dom and  iastice.  We  .salute  the  brave 
patriots  who  fought  so  gallantly  for  a 
free  Cuba,  and  expre.ss  our  hope  that 
soon  Cuba   will  once  agahi   enjoy  the 


fruits  of  her  independence  won  74  years 
ago. 

Mr.  LEHMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  gives 
me  great  plea.'ure  to  obsen-e  Cuban  In- 
dependence Day  today,  during  our  Amer- 
ican Bicentennial  Year.  It  is  a  good  time 
to  recall  that  the  Cuban  and  the  Ameri- 
can dri\es  for  freedom  from  colonial 
control  w  ere  closely  linked,  and  that  each 
peopie  responded  generously  to  the  other 
in  times  of  great  need.  Indeed,  it  might 
be  said  that  the  Cuban  people  saved  our 
Revolution,  and  we  theirs. 

During  our  struggle  for  independence. 
Cuban  voiuntarj'  militia  fought  against 
the  EInglish  m  battles  at  such  places  as 
Pensacola  and  St.  Augustine.  Moreover, 
when  our  Continental  Army  needed 
fluids  to  survive  and  mount  the  cam- 
paign that  ended  at  Yorktown,  over  1 
million  Inres  were  raised  in  Cuba  for  the 
revolutionary  effort.  The  principal  donors 
were  the  ladies  of  Havana,  some  of  whom 
offered  their  diamonds  to  help  Washing- 
ton's army.  Without  them,  our  revolu- 
tion might  have  failed. 

The  success  of  the  American  independ- 
ence effort  was  a  major  factor  in  encour- 
aging Cuban  efforts  to  win  freedom  from 
Spain,  altliough  Cuban  independence 
would  not  come  for  over  100  years. 
Throughout  the  Cuban  struggle,  the 
American  people  sheltered  Cuba's  exiles 
and  provided  funds,  supplies,  and  volun- 
teers. Much  of  the  independence  move- 
ment was  centered  in  the  United  States, 
and  Jose  Marti,  the  greatest  hero  of 
Cuban  independence,  founded  the  Cuban 
Revolutionary  Party  in  exile  in  New 
York.  The  determined  efforts  of  Marti 
and  other  Cuban  patriots,  and  the  brutal 
responses  of  the  Spanish  generated  great 
sympathy  in  the  United  States,  and 
funds,  volunteers,  and  expeditions  to 
Cuba  continued  througli  the  last  rebel- 
lion, begun  m  1895. 

The  destruction  of  the  U.S.S.  Maine, 
the  Spanish-American  War,  and  the 
Treaty  of  Paris  ended  Spanish  domina- 
tion of  Cuba,  and,  after  a  period  of  re- 
construction of  the  shattered  Island  im- 
der  American  trusteeship,  Cuba  became 
at  last  a  free  republic.  On  May  20,  1902, 
the  Cuban  flag  was  unfurled  and  a  new 
nation  was  born. 

Mr.  Speaker,  today,  74  years  later,  we 
should  again  remember  Cuba's  part  in 
our  Independence  and  the  close  fellow- 
ship between  our  nations  through  so 
much  of  our  history-.  And,  in  the  spirit 
of  the  Bicentennial  of  our  own  independ- 
ence, we  should  remember  with  honor 
and  respect  the  Cuban  people  who  strug- 
gled so  long  to  win  their  freedom. 

Mr.  DERWTNSKI.  I  am  pleased  to  jom 
my  colleagues  in  commemorating  the 
74th  anniversary  of  the  attainment  of 
Cuban  independence  from  Spain.  It  was 
more  than  seven  decades  ago  that  the 
Cuban  people  fought  and  won  their  inde- 
pendence; yet  it  was  just  17  years  ago 
that  many  thousands  fled  their  homeland 
when  Castro  imposed  his  Communist 
dictatorship. 

To  the  Cubans  In  the  free  world  the 
anniversary  of  their  Independence  In- 
spires them  to  continue  their  efforts  so 
that  freedom  might  once  again  be  re- 
turned to  Cuba.  I  am  sure  that  the  mU- 
lions  of  Cubans  suffering  under  the  Cas- 


tro dictatorship  also  retain  their  loriging 
for  freedom. 

In  1902,  the  Cuban  people  secured 
their  independence  from  400  years  of 
Spanish  rule.  During  the  Spanish-Amer- 
ican War.  ihe  United  States  helped  Cuba 
v.'in  this  independence  from  colonial  rule 
and  assisted  the  Cuban  people  in  their 
first  years  of  self-rule,  under  the  leader- 
ship of  Thomas  Estrada  Palma 

We  can  be  proud  of  the  role  we  have 
played  in  support  of  an  independent 
Cuba.  We  must,  however,  contmue  to 
press  for  the  attainment  of  true  freedom 
in  Cuba  and  continue  to  recognize  the 
heroism  and  courage  whicli  has  kept  the 
dream  of  freedom  alive  in  the  hearts  of 
the  Cuban  people. 

I'he  same  desire  which  led  the  Cuban 
patriots  74  years  ago  to  fight  for  mde- 
pendence  has  not  dimmed.  Thousands  of 
Cubans  still  continue  to  work  for  the 
precious  freedom  of  their  homeland.  As 
we  celebrate  our  own  anniversarj'  of  in- 
dependence, we  must  continue  to  share 
with  all  Cubans  their  desire  to  be  truly 
free. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  should  continue  to 
work  for  change  in  Cuba  and  toward  the 
recognition  of  the  basic  human  rights 
of  all  of  her  citizens  and  the  return  of 
control  to  their  hands.  On  this  anmver- 
sary,  we  express  our  admiration  for  the 
great  Cuban  people  and  pledge  our  sup- 
port in  their  contmuing  struggle  for  lib- 
erty in  order  to  end  the  Communist  in- 
trusion into  the  Western  Hemisphere. 

Mr,  FASCELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  today, 
May  20,  marks  the  74th  annlversarj-  of 
the  independence  of  Cuba.  I  would  like 
to  pay  tribute  to  these  people  who  so 
vahantly  struggled  for  the  freedom  of 
their  small,  yet  important  country  and 
to  express  my  hope  that  in  the  near  fu- 
ture the  Cuoan  people  will  be  allowed  to 
live  again  m  the  liberty  for  which  they 
fought  for  so  long. 

Tlie  first  day  of  independence.  May  20. 
1902,  must  have  hfted  high  the  spirits  of 
the  Cuban  people,  after  strugghng 
against  strong  Spanish  opposition  for  so 
many  centuries.  Independence  was  the 
reward  not  only  of  the  able  leaders — 
Maximo  Gomez.  Antonio  Maceo,  and  Jose 
Marti — but  also  for  the  citizens  whose 
perseverance  was  a  source  of  inspiration 
to  people  throughout  the  world. 

The  first  day  of  Independence  was  also 
a  day  for  rejoicing,  and  despit-e  the 
i\ranny  which  paralyzes  Cuba  today,  it 
IS  still  a  day  of  happiness;  for  today 
marks  the  anniversary  of  an  attitude  to- 
ward other  persons  that  no  amount  of 
repression  can  crush. 

At  the  end  of  last  year  there  was  much 
speculation  that  United  States -Cuban 
relations  would  be  "normalized."  Since 
the  autumn  of  1975,  the  move  toward  a 
reconciliation  has  been  seriously  dam- 
aged by  matters  which  have  carried  the 
two  countries  into  heated  confrontation. 
Cuban  Imperialism  in  Angola;  Cuba  ac- 
tivities for  the  independence  of  Puerto 
Rico;  and  Cuba's  position  In  the  United 
Nations  concerning  the  passage  of  the 
resolution  equating  Zionism  with  racism 
have  destroyed  any  immediate  efforts 
toward  improved  relations 

Ironically,  before  these  Cuban  moves, 
the  Organization  of  American  Stat-es  had 
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ended  its  il -year-old  trade  and  aiplo- 
matic  boycott  of  Cuba  arid  the  United 
States  removed  restrictions  from  US 
firms  doing  business  with  Cuba 

At  the  same  time,  Cuban  Prime  Min- 
ister Fidel  Castro  was  indlcBtlng  his  sup- 
port for  improved  relations,  welcoming 
Members  of  Congress,  reporters,  sports 
personalities  and  others.  The  moment 
for  tapprochement  seemed  so  close. 

But  now  we  leani  that  ITastro  Is  still 
Castro.  There  is  evidence  to  support  the 
claims  of  some  Latin  American  govern- 
ments that  Cuba  wa.s  invol'ed  In  subver- 
sive affairs  in  their  countjles.  This  waa 
the  case  In  Chile,  Uruguay,  and  Para- 
guay. 

Furthermore,  the  Cubar  government 
Is  holding  anywhere  fron  20,000  to 
50,000  political  prisoners  i:i  its  jails.  In 
addition,  the  Cubans  hav;  not  shown 
any  signs  of  permitting  free  emigration. 

Presently  Castro's  forces  are  function- 
ing in  AnRola  with  Russia  \t  serving  as 
technical  and  political  advisers. 

Castro  has  managed  to  stifle  the  econ- 
omy of  Cuba  lo  the  point  where  her 
gross  national  product  has  actually  de- 
clined and  she  is  totally  relifint  on  Soviet 
hand-outs  to  prevent  colU  pse. 

Mr.  Spealcer,  while  I  do  not  support 
an>'  basic  change  In  our  p(»licy  towards 
Cuba,  I  find  it  disheartening  to  think  of 
those  innocent  people  who  are  captives 
In  their  own  land,  who  mist  suffer  the 
hardship  and  cruelty  of  their  captors. 
Their  ancestors  fought  for  i>eace  and  In- 
dependence, but  now  they  see  their  land 
exploited  by  a  regime  which  dictates 
hatred,  bloodshed  and  terror.  I  hope  we 
In  this  Chamber  will  be  able  to  pause 
some  May  20  and  extend  warm  greet- 
ings to  the  people  of  a  trul)  free  and  In- 
dependent Cuban  nation. 

Mr.  ROGERS.  Mr  Sp<  aker.  today, 
thanks  to  the  efforts  of  my  distinguished 
colleague  from  Florida,  CiJaude  Pitpper. 
we  once  again  take  time  to  honor  the 
74th  anniversary  of  the  inq-pendence  of 
the  Republic  of  Cuba.  I  ^int  to  com- 
mend the  gentleman  and  join  with  him 
in  his  statement  commenioratlng  the 
74th  anniversary  of  Cubfi's  Independ- 
ence. 

Mr.  Speaker,  May  20  Is  u  very  special 

day  for  Cubans  and  Amerl^nns.  On  that 

date  In  1902,  the  flag  of 

was  flr?;t  raised  at  the  rl 

vana  and  at  El   Moro  C 

date  Cuba  became  a  free 

It  Is  with  a  sense  of  sad 
that    we    commemorate 


ndependence 
hall  In  Ha- 
tle.  On  that 
ountry, 

ss  and  Irony 
Is  anniver- 
sary— ."sadnes.s  for  the  thodsands  of  ref- 
ugees who,  although  able  to  celebrate 
this  Independence  Day  In  this  country, 
must  leave  behind  fello\v]  countrymen 
and  families  who  remain  captives  in 
their  own  land.  [ 

And  It  Is  with  a  sense  jof  Irony  that 
we  commemorate  the  Independence  of  a 
once  proud  country  which  Is  now  ruled 
at  the  whim  of  the  strictest  of  dictators 
and  which  has  become  economically  and 
politically  dependent  on  Ithe  most  ag- 
gre.'slvc  and  powerful  of  totalitarian 
system.^:,  the  Soviet  Union, 

But  I  would  submit,  Mr.  Speaker,  that 
the  proud  spirit  which  enabled  the 
achievement  of  Independent  rule  In  Cuba 


after  decades  of  struggle,  and  which 
endured  for  50  years  l)efore  Castro,  la 
still  ver>'  much  alive  In  the  hearts  of 
millions  of  Cubans.  It  Is  this  spirit  of 
fierce  independence  which  drove  the 
victims  of  Castro's  rule  to  take  to  tiny 
boats  and  rafts  in  the  middle  of  the 
night  on  the  perilous  90  mile  journey 
across  the  straits  of  Florida. 

I  salute  these  proud  people  for  the 
courage  they  have  shown  in  surmount- 
ing such  difficulties  to  gain  entrance 
Into  the  United  States  and  for  the  cour- 
age they  have  shown  in  building  a  new 
life  in  a  new  countrj".  We  acknowledge, 
too.  the  contributions  they  have  made 
to  their  adopted  land. 

Tlie  commemoration  of  Cuban  Inde- 
pendence Day  serves  to  remind  us  all  of 
the  fragile  character  of  freedom  and  of 
the  necessity  to  be  on  constant  guard  to 
protect  and  defend  the  rights  we  hold  to 
be  sacred.  I  am  hopeful  that  this  admin- 
istration and  the  State  Department  will 
give  more  a'. Mention  'o  the  problems  of 
this  hemisphere  and  that  In  the  future 
Cuban  Independence  Day  might  have  a 
real  meaning  once  more  for  the  more 
than  8  million  Cuban  people. 

Thank  you,  Mr.  Speaker,  for  this  op- 
portunity to  add  my  voice  to  those  cele- 
brating Cuban  Independence  Day. 


GE>rER.\i.  LEAVE 


Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  uani- 
mous  consent  that  all  Members  may 
have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to  extend 
their  remarks  in  the  Record  upon  the 
subject  of  Cuban  Independence  Day. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Richmond'.  Is  there  objection  to  the 
request  of  the  gentleman  from  Florida? 

There  was  no  objection 


OUR     "ELECTORAL     SYSTEM"     IS 
DESTRO\^NQ  OUR  REPUBUC 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Calif oriiia  iMr.  Talcott)  is 
recognized  for  15  minutes 

Mr.  TALCOTT.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  are 
on  the  eve  of  the  rest»ratlon  of  the 
Federal  Election  Commission  It  Is  "pay- 
off time  "  for  the  Presidential  candidates 
from  the  Federal  Treasury.  Turbulence 
boils  hi  the  various  primary  delegate 
selec-tlon  conferences.  State  conventions. 
and  elections.  The  news  media  are  en- 
gaged in  "free  for  all"  reportii^g  about 
the  myriad  candidates  and  their  tribula- 
tions ad  nauseum.  We  In  the  public  must 
tolerate  tJie  exacerbation  of  nur  minds, 
the  boredom  of  our  interests,  and  Insults 
to  our  Intellect,  the  deadening  of  our 
sensibilities,  and  the  degradation  of  our 
ideals 

Now  is  an  appropriate  time  to  consider 
the  horrendous  amount.s  of  time  enprgv 
talent,  and  money  wasted  on  our  primary 
elections.  We  ought  to  contemplate  the 
chaos  and  turbulence  the  various  dele- 
gate conventions  and  primaries  have 
caused.  We  should  welKh  the  untold  con- 
fusion and  disillusionment  these  precon- 
ventlon  activities  have  generated  We 
should  Insist  on  reform 

Beyond  the  waste,  confualon,  and  dLi- 
illuslonment,  we  are  degrading  our  elec- 


toral .system  and  de.stroylng  our  repre- 
sentative form  of  government. 

Extended,  protracted  primarj-  cam- 
paigns debilitate,  stall,  weaken,  and  dis- 
tort most  government  function.s 

Legislative,  administrative,  even  judi- 
cial functions  are  postponed,  skewed,  or 
manipulated  awaiting  a  more  lortuito'os 
political  situation  or  time 

Senate  confirmation  proceedings  have 
alreadj'  begun  to  slow  in  order  to  better 
evaluate  the  "political  potential"  or  ex- 
ploit "trading"  opportunities 

Legislation  is  forced  to  the  floor  In  a 
form  purposely  designed  to  invite  a  \e'.o 
for  political  consumption  with  lltUe  re- 
gard for  the  validity  or  beneflciallty  uf 
the  legislation  for  the  people. 

Nineteen,  or  so.  Presidential  candidates 
attack  the  President's  positions  and 
somid  U.S.  policy,  often  from  .several 
predesignated  sides,  often  with  pre- 
planned collusion.  The  obvious  purpose 
is  to  score  political  points  in  a  particular 
primary  with  complete  disdain  for  the 
harm  or  jeopardy  such  political  tactics 
may  cause  our  international  reputation 
or  our  future  foreign  policy  petitions. 

Some  statements  are  actually  so  out- 
rageous they  could  precipitate  hostlliUes 
or  cause  other  nations  to  Initiate  pre- 
emptive or  premature  action  or  do  other 
irreparable  harm  to  our  Nation  or  allied 
nations. 

Twice  a  week  at  least,  during  primary 
campaigns,  devastating  examples  occur: 
from  "Send  troops  to  Panama  '  or  "With- 
draw our  surveillance  from  the  Sinai '  to 
"discontinue  SALT"  or  "abandon  de- 
tente." 

Candidates  seem  to  be  driven  to  make 
sweeping,  profound,  and  compreheiasive 
statements  on  every  subject  during  po- 
litical debate  simply  becau.sc  they  are  a 
candidate.  This  compulsion  is  greatly 
expanded  during  primary  elections  while 
most  candidates  still  have  no  sense  of 
responsibility  or  accountability. 

If  the  candidates  do  not  make  jingois- 
tic statements  on  purpo.se.  the  public  of- 
ficials overreact  or  make  statements 
which  are  misconstrued  or  which  slip  by 
misadventure.  If  none  of  these  mifor- 
tunate  situations  occur,  .some  enter- 
prising reporter  or  interviewer  will 
badger  a  candidate  or  office  holder  untU 
he  mlstates  a  position,  discloses  a  con- 
fidential agreement,  embarrasses  an  ally 
or  abets  an  enemy. 

International  relations,  especially, 
and  domestic  functions  slow  perceptibly 
during  political  campaigns  Negotiations 
stagnate.  Progress  stalls.  Improving  re- 
lationships sour  for  lack  of  nurture  Con- 
tracts are  postponed. 

Past  ofliclals  come  out  of  the  wood- 
work to  be  quoted  or  interviewed — a-u- 
ally  to  crltici.^e  In  some  way  Intended  to 
be  harmful  New  fisplring  candidates  ap- 
pear from  everywhere,  mostly  with  little 
knoAledcre.  exoerlonce.  training  or  back- 
ground :  but  they  receive  "equal  time" 
or  "curious  attention"  or  are  used  to  fill 
In  siiace  or  time  slots. 

All  of  this  adds  to  tlie  confu-slon,  dis- 
illusion and  degradation  of  nur  pollclee, 
systems  and  self-esteem  much  more 
than  It  Instructs,  Informs  or  buUds  re- 
.'pect  or  confidence  In  ourselves  or  our 
Republic 
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.^ir.rrlcans  unfortunately  are  poUtl- 
ciiiy  pL-rverse.  Opponents  specialize  in 
learinp:  each  other  down.  Supporters 
specialize  in  "dirty  tricks."  Candidates 
who  excell  in  expressing  discontent  at- 
tract the  larRest  headlines.  T!iose  who 
find  fault,  criticize,  carp  and  condemn 
receive  the  most  attention  and  space. 

The  political  writers  play  to  the  in- 
stmcts  of  self-fiagellaiion  and  political, 
social,  and  personal  ma(  hinism.  Writers 
with  no  political  or  governmental  back- 
ground join  tiie  political  "free  for  all" 
during  primary  campaigns.  Political  par- 
ties, and  their  supporters,  too  often  ac- 
cuse and  condemn  each  other  rather 
than  emphasize  their  own  £trengths  and 
positive  positions.  Politicians,  during 
elections,  simplify  issues  tliat  are  not 
simple  and  should  not  be  simplified.  Dur- 
ing campaigns,  politicians  resort  to 
cliches  when  cliches  do  not  explain  but 
more  often  distort  and  confuse. 

Special  interest  and  pressure  proups 
roll  out  their  heavy  weapons  during  cam- 
paigns and  actually  distort  and  mlsrepre- 
geat — oiten  intentionally.  During  these 
campaign  periods  when  we  hurl  the  un- 
substantiated charges  and  counter- 
charges v,e  demean  politics,  we  degrade 
our  political  sybU?m,  we  confuse  and 
anger  the  electorate  and  we  harm  our 
Republic. 

Alter  many  months  of  Intense  and 
continuous  condemnation,  criticism, 
fault  finding,  and  cynical  badgermg — 
which  is  not  representative  of  our  real 
hie  or  our  honest  beliefs— it  Is  difficult 
and  unnatural  to  resume  decent  rela- 
Uonships.  to  return  to  normal  gentle 
behavior  or  restore  an  atmosphere  of 
ciTilily  or  lore  for  one  another.  Often- 
iime.'!  opponents  never  resume  civil  rela- 
uon.^hlp^  after  long  and  bitter  cam- 
paigns. 

Extended  and  protracted  political  cam- 
paigns expand  these  distortion;-,  and  ex- 
aggerate these  unfortunate  and  Inac- 
curate characteristics. 

All  of  this  unreal  behavior,  and  these 
distorted  personal  and  political  relatlon- 
ship.'(.  can  be  ameloriated  by  greatly 
shortening  the  protracted  primary  cam- 
paigns. 

A  new  law  should  prohibit  any  prlniarj- 
for  any  public  office  prior  to  the  first 
Tuesday  after  the  first  Monday  in  Sep- 
tember before  the  general  election  in 
November. 

If  we  shorten,  or  telescope,  the  dura- 
tion of  political  campaigns  we  will  greatlv 
reduce  the  waste  of  time,  energy,  and 
money  of  the  candidates  as  well  as  that 
of  their  supporters. 

Furthermore,  we  will  reduce  the  ex- 
acerbation and  boredom  of  the  public 
and  voters.  Corruption  will  be  commen- 
surately  reduced  Disruption  ai^.d  degra- 
dation of  the  functions  of  government 
will  be  proportionately  reduced  also  The 
attacks  and  dama'-e  to  public  policy  posi- 
tions and  the  consternation  of  our  friends 
and  allies  will  be  ameliorated  Our  ene- 
mies will  have  fewer  opportunities  to 
misunderstand  or  mispcrcelve  us. 

Most  nations  of  the  Earth  conduct 
fair  and  successful  elections  In  less  than 
45  days  We  should  be  able  to  do  even 
better  in  less  time  with  our  superior 
means  of  travel,  communications,  and 
electoral  facilities. 


Candidate?  outbidding  each  other  in 
the  "political  promising  sweepstakes"  can 
lay  the  groundwork  for  new  government- 
al programs  and  increased  governmental 
spending  that  are  certain  to  cause  an- 
other New  York  City  fiasco  or  bankrupt 
ail  future  generations  of  working  Amer- 
ican citizens. 

Most  of  the  election  reform  to  date 
has  been  phony.  Most  of  the  new  regula- 
tions help  one  special  interest  group  or 
another. 

There  is  practically  no  control  on  polit- 
ical spending.  There  are  so  many  loop- 
holes \i\  reporting  that  only  the  conscien- 
tious are  constrained  ancl  the  most  in- 
nocent are  liltely  to  become  ensnared  and 
indicated. 

The  most  serious  and  flagrant  election 
abu.ses  have  not  even  been  awldressed.  let 
alone  corrected  or  restrained  by  sanc- 
tions. 

Failure  to  disclo.se  election  contribu- 
tions and  expenditures  are  greater  than 
(  ompliance  or  disclosure.  "In  kind  '  con- 
tributions. If  properly  reported,  would 
exceed  money  contributions,  but  practi- 
cally no  "in  kind"  contributions  are  re- 
ported in  many  campaigns. 

A  simple  solution  would  require  each 
candidate  to  have  only  one  fund.  Into 
which  all  contributions  are  credited  and 
all  expenditures  debited  every  Friday  at 
5  p.m.  Every  businessman  must  account 
everj-  week.  It  would  be  no  more  dlflacult 
for  every  candidate  and  his  committee  to 
do  so  also.  Such  reports  should  be  filed 
weekly  so  that  the  public  can  examine 
the  reports  in  a  timely  manner.  Other- 
wise why  report  long  after  the  fact,  or 
at  all. 

Full  disclosure  is  more  instructive  and 
valuable  than  limitatioiLs.  Timely  dis- 
closure and  monitoring  would  be  the 
least  corruptive,  the  easiest  to  audit  and 
enforce,  and  the  most  difficult  to  avoid 
compliance. 

Tlie  mast  corruptive  and  distortive 
campaign  practice  permitted  in  our  pres- 
ent system  is  allowing  outside  special  in- 
terests, people,  and  money  to  Influence 
our  elections 

We  are  very  scrupulous  to  prohibit  any 
person  from  outside  an  electoral  dis- 
trict—whether city.  State,  cr  Federal — 
from  voting  Our  undiluted  vote  is  sacro- 
sanct Remember  "one  person,  one  vote"? 
Why  should  we  pernnt  any  person  from 
outside  an  electoral  district  from  trying 
to  influence  that  precious  vote  with 
money,  workers,  or  "in-kind"  contribu- 
tions? Conceptually,  politically,  and 
practically  we  should  not.  Only  long  ne- 
glect, and  the  domination  of  our  electoral 
system  by  powerful  special  interest 
prnups.  hav"  permitted  a  perpetuation  of 
this  alien,  malrepresentatlve,  and  non- 
democratic  practice  of  outside  inflnenre 
of  o\ir  voting  iX)Vs'er. 

If  we  want  to  permit  representatives- 
local.  State,  or  Federal— to  be  elected  "st 
large"  then  we  should  require  them  to 
run  "at  large."  solicit  "at  large,"  accept 
contributions  and  help  "at  large."  If  this 
is  our  purpose,  we  should  enlarge  the 
elert-cral  boundaries  to  Include  all  the 
-ut.Mders  v.ho  now  .swarm  into  certain 
electoral  districts  to  overwhelm  the  local 
voters.  I  reject  this  objective 

The  "at  large"  concept  is  the  antith- 
esis of  representative  government.  We 


should  elect  our  representatives  cf.  bv. 
for.  and  from  the  people  they  actually 
represent.  The  consensus  of  all  the  rep- 
resentiitivet.  so  elected,  wilj  ref.ect  the 
necessarj'  State,  regional,  or  national 
views. 

It  is  unfair  and  un-American  for  peo- 
ple, money,  and  other  contributors  to 
sv.arm  into  ar.iUiti  electoral  district  at 
election  tmie  u.  an  attempt  to  "buy"  a 
seat,  or  dominate  .;  political  ofEce.  It  Is 
especially  wrong,  and  corruptive,  for 
special  interests  to  "load  up"  to  try  to 
"buy"  or  mfiuer.cc-  a  U  S.  Senate  eleciior. 
in  a  small  State  just  because  it  is  cheaper 
than  buying  a  senatorial  election  in  a 
larger  State.  Citizens  of  small  States 
should  e/^pec;a!iy  resent  this  intrusion 
ir.to  their  electoral  affairs  by  purchaise 
a:.d  special  mterest  which  may  differ 
significantly  iron..  :ird  grossly  cistort. 
the  true  interests  of  that  smaller  State. 

The  same  is  true  of  every  congres.'ional 
district  All  districts  differ  in  some  way. 
Some  are  cjuite  diverse.  None  should  be 
heavily  controlled  or  influenced  by 
powerful,  wealthy,  outside  special  forces. 

Huge  influxes  ol  money,  people  and 
otlier  contributions  durmg  elections  do 
nothing  but  distort  and  dilute  the  poli- 
tical weight  of  the  voters  who  live  and 
work  in  that  electoral  district.  This  is 
unfair.  This  violates  our  representative 
system.  This  wastes  money,  time  and 
effort.  This  invites  and  increases  corrup- 
tion and  undue  influence.  This  confuses 
our  system.  This  makes  election  law  en- 
forcement difficult,  if  not  impossible. 
This  Is  un-American. 

A  law  which  prohibits  any  contribu- 
tions from  outside  the  electoral  district 
would  be  simple  to  draw,  imderstand. 
enact  and  to  enforce. 

Extended  and  protracted  primary  cam- 
paign periods  compoimd  the  problems, 
the  distortions,  the  confusion,  the  mis- 
representations, the  waste  of  time,  en- 
ergy and  money,  the  bitterness,  the  cyni- 
cism, the  boredom  and  the  prolorigation 
of  our  return  to  normal  and  necessary 
work  and  civil  personal  relationships. 

We  can  accomplish  the  total  objec- 
tives of  our  primary  system  and  prac- 
tices and  do  it  even  better,  in  much  less 
time. 

To  Improve  otir  system,  and  to  ob'rtate 
the  faults  of  our  primarj-  campaigns.  I 
urge  the  Congress  to  enact  a  new  elec- 
tion reform  law  which  will; 

First,  telescope — shorten — the  tune  of 
political  campaigns  so  that  no  prunarj" 
is  pennitted  prior  to  mid-September. 

Second,  require  all  candidates  to  con- 
duct all  transactions  from  one  political 
fund  only. 

Third,  require  a  regular,  complete 
weekly  report  of  all  contributions  and 
expenditures. 

Fourth,  prohibit  all  contributions  of 
all  kinds  from  outside  an  electoral  dis- 
trict. 

Fifth,  establish  a  single  nonpartisan 
independent  commission  to  monitor, 
audit  report  and  enforce  all  election 
laws. 

With  these  five  simple  reforms,  we 
could  greatly  simplify,  improve  and 
obviate  the  need  for  all  the  other  com- 
plicated and  confusing  rules  and  regu- 
lations which  now  overburden  and  dis- 
credit our  electoral  system. 
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A  COMMIS- 
RESOURCES 


The  SPEAKER  pro  teiipore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  Hokse.  the  gentle- 
man from  Kansas  (Mr.  shriver)  Is  rec- 
ognized for  10  minutes. 

Mr.  SHRIVER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  to- 
day Introducing  legislatk  n  to  establish  a 
Commission  on  Human  Resources  pro- 
grams, an  independent.  ;  -year  body  de- 
signed to  provide  a  mucl  -needed  review 
of  the  fastest  growing  j  egment  of  the 
Federal  budget.  No  late:  than  2  years 
after  the  creation  of  this  Commission,  it 
would  be  required  to  mal  e  concrete  rec- 
ommendations to  the  Co;igress  and  the 
executive  branch  for  elir  linating  dupli- 
cative human  resources  s  irvlces  and  ac- 
tivities, consolidating  si  nilar  services, 
reducing  the  costs  of  sue  i  services,  and 
filling  the  gaps  those  sc  rvices  are  not 
now  meeting 

I  realize  tiiat  this  is  he  season  for 
legislative  responses  to  he  anti-Gov- 
ernment. anti-Washingtoi  feeling  which 
seems  to  prevail  In  this  coi  itry,  and  that 
responses  have  been  prop  >sed.  I  would 
support  the  concept  of  a  unset  bill  re- 
cently reported  by  a  Sena!  e  subcommit- 
tee under  which  all  Fee  eral  agencies 
would  be  subject  to  5-yearTeviewj.  I  also 
would  have  no  serious  ob  ections  to  a 
process  of  "zero-base  budg  !tlng."  which 
I  understand  has  the  sai  ne  intent  of 
eliminating  any  Federal  a|  encles  which 
have  outlived  their  usefuln  (ss. 

At  the  same  time.  I  bell  ve  there  is  a 
need  In  the  area  of  hun  an  resources 
spending  by  the  Federal  Gc  ^ernment  for 
a  functional  review  whicl  cuts  across 
agency  and  departmental  lines.  As  a 
member  of  both  the  hurrain  resources 
task  force  of  the  Budget  C(fnmittee  and 
the  Labor-Health.  Educatlii.  and  Wel- 
fare Subcommittee  of  the  Appropriations 
Committee,  I  am  especially  nware  of  the 
problems  Involved  In  trying  4o  get  a  clear 
picture  of  what  the  Federal  Government 
is  doing  in  the  fields  of  education,  health, 
manpower  training,  social  Services,  in- 
come security,  veterans  benefits  and 
services,  and  the  variou-s  pro-ams  oiig- 
inally  authorized  by  the  Economic  Op- 
portunity Act  of  1964  and  tbe  Domestic 
Volunteer  Ser\'ice  Act  of  197|. 

Take  education  for  example.  The 
President's  budget  for  fisctl  1977  In- 
cluded more  than  $18  billion  for  educa- 
tion-related programs  I  strongly  support 
Federal  a.ssistance  for  education,  just  as 
I  supported  adequate  State  and  local 
spending  for  education  as  a  member  of 
the  legislature  of  my  State.  I  do  not  ob- 
.lect  to  the  total  amount,  but  I  would 
like  to  know  more  accurately  where  It  Is 
going  and  what  we  are  purchasing  with 
it.  I  do  not  know  that  now.  I  do  not  know 
if  anyone  does. 

Education  programs  are  administered 
by  the  Office  of  Education,  as  we  all 
know,  and  also  by  such  diverse  agencies 
and  departments  as  the  Department  of 
Justice,  Defense,  the  Veterans'  Admin- 
istration, the  National  Science  Founda- 
tion, the  various  health  agencies  of  HEW, 
the  Social  Security  Administration,  the 
Food  and  Nutrition  Service,  the  Bureau 
of  Indian  AfTairs.  the  National  Institute 
of  Education,  the  Smithsonian  Institu- 
tion, the  Department  of  Agriculture,  the 


Federal  Aviation  Administration,  the 
Commerce  Department,  the  Corporation 
for  Public  Broadcasting,  the  National 
Foundation  on  the  Arts  and  Humanities, 
and  many  others,  including  the  Librarv 
of  Congress. 

No  single  office  within  the  Govern- 
ment is  responsible  for  looking  at  all  of 
these  programs  as  a  whole  for  the  pur- 
pose of  determining  what  we  are  ac- 
complishing in  terms  of  education.  The 
best  we  do  in  this  regard  is  a  quick  glance 
by  the  Office  of  Management  and  Budg- 
et and  the  Budget  Committees  of  the 
Congress.  And  this  Is  Just  one  category 
of  the  human  resources  programs  to 
which  my  bill  Is  directed.  Health  pro- 
grams, manpower  training  and  Income 
security  efforts  pose  equally  difflucit 
problems. 

Most  of  us  have  supported  the  reorien- 
tation of  our  national  priorities  toward 
human  resources  programs  In  an  effort 
to  meet,  or  at  least  alleviate,  obvious 
needs  In  this  country.  We  have  differed 
in  the  methods  to  be  used  to  proceed  to- 
ward that  goal,  but  we  have  supported 
the  general  direction. 

Therefore,  it  Is  now  our  responsibility 
to  start  untangling  this  web  we  have 
spun— this  web  which  threatens  to  cause 
ever  increasing  spending  without  vlsable 
results.  The  proposed  Commission  on 
Human  Resources  programs  could  be  of 
great  help  to  the  Congress  and  the  ex- 
ecutive branch  In  tills  endeavor. 

THE   COMMISSION 

The  bill  calls  for  a  Commission  com- 
posed of  12  members  appointed  bv  the 
President,  with  Senate  consent.  The 
members  shall  be  knowledgeable  and  ex- 
perienced in  the  human  resources  fields, 
but  none  of  them  shall  be  employed  by 
the  Federal  Government.  My  purpose  in 
excluding  Federal  officials  is  to  attain 
the  greatest  possible  independence  for 
the  Commission  in  an  effort  which  by 
Its  very  nature  will  require  unbiased 
judgment  of  existing  Federal  programs. 

The  President  shall  designate  one 
member  of  the  Commission  as  the  chair- 
man and  one  member  as  the  vice  chair- 
man The  Commission  would  then  ap- 
point a  staff  director,  who  in  turn  would 
acqiUre  the  necessary  staff  to  accomplish 
the  respoa«;lblllties  of  the  Commission  In 
the  authorized  2-year  period.  The  staff 
would  be  excepted  from  the  regulations 
governing  Federal  emplovment  in  the 
competitive  service,  again  to  iivsure  the 
independence  of  the  Commission. 

HUMAN    RrsOCTRCeS    PROGRAMS 

The  Commission  .shall  investigate  ex- 
isting Federal  activities  in  the  following 
areas : 

Education,  including  elementary,  sec- 
ondary, and  vocational  education,  iilgher 
education,  education  research,  and  gen- 
eral education  aids; 

Manpower  training  or  other  manpower 
services; 

Social  services,  including  services  for 
older  Americans.  rehablUtation  services 
for  the  handicapped,  and  services  pro- 
vided for  under  title  XX  of  the  Social 
Security  Act: 

Health.  Including  health  care  sendees, 
health  research  and  education,  preven- 
tion and  control  of  health  problems,  and 
health  planning  and  construction; 


Income  security.  Including  general  re- 
tirement and  disability  insurance.  Fed- 
eralal  employee  retirement  and  disabil- 
ity, unemployment  insurance,  and  pub- 
lic assistance  and  other  income  supple- 
ments : 

Veterans'  benefits  and  services; 

Programs  established  by  the  Economic 
Opportunity  Act  of  1964; 

Programs  establl.';hed  by  the  Domestic 
Volunteer  Service  Act  of  1973. 

The  general  revenue-sharing  program 
would  not  be  included. 

DxrrrES  of  the  commission 

The  Commission  shall  conduct  a  com- 
prehensive study  of  all  human  resources 
programs  in  order  to: 

First,  determine  areas  of  duplication 
or  overlapping  of  .services,  activities,  or 
functions  and  the  ca<:t  of  any  such  dupli- 
cation or  overlapping; 

Second,  determine  areas  in  wlilch 
human  resources  programs  are  InsufB- 
clcnt  or  lacking: 

Third.  Identify  problems  Incurred  by 
State  and  local  governments  In  learning 
about,  obtaining,  and  using  Federal  as- 
sistance made  available  \indor  human 
resources  programs:  and 

Fourth,  evaluate  the  efficiency  of  Fed- 
eral agencies  in  administering  human 
resources  programs,  particular! v  with 
respect  to: 

The  dissemination  of  information 
concerning  such  programs  to  the  in- 
tended beneficiaries  of  the  programs: 
and 

The  complexity  of  the  administrative 
requirements  necessary  to  obtain  assist- 
ance under  such  programs.  The  study 
shall  include  an  examination  of  the  over- 
all dollar  costs  and  social  benefits  of 
human  resources  programs. 

recommendations  or  the  commission 

After  concluding  studies  in  each  of  the 
human  resources  areas,  the  Commission 
Is  to  make  recommendations  for  anv 
legislative  or  administrative  actions 
deemed  necessary  to  eliminate  or  con- 
.solidate  any  duplicative  sprvicps.  .qrtivi- 
tles  or  functions,  to  creat*"  additional 
human  resources  program;-  if  siimiflcant 
deficiencies  exist,  and  to  brine  about 
more  efficient  administration,  and  thu5 
lower  costs  of  human  resources  programs. 

The  Commission  is  also  to  determine 
the  dollar  .savings  or  costs  to  the  Federal 
Government  which  would  result  from  the 
implementation  of  Its  recommendations 

An  Interim  report  on  the  Commis.sion's 
work  shall  be  submitted  to  the  President 
and  the  Congress  after  1  year,  and  the 
final  report  shall  be  submitted  after  2 
years  The  Commission  shall  then  be 
abolished  90  days  after  submitting  its 
final  report. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  task  I  am  proposing 
for  the  Commission  on  Human  Resources 
programs  is  awesome.  But  this  task  must 
be  undertaken,  and  I  am  convinced  that 
It  cannot  be  done  either  by  the  agencies 
now  administering  human  resource* 
programs  or  by  the  congre.ssional  com- 
mittees which  created  the  programs 

After  sitting  through  thousands  of 
hours  of  hearings  dealing  with  many  of 
these  programs.  I  continue  t«  be  im- 
pressed with  the  level  of  understanding, 
the  wisdom  and  the  dedication  of  many 
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witnesses  outside  the  Federal  establish- 
ment in  the  human  resources  field. 
Those  are  the  people  I  want  to  serve  on 
this  Commission  and  to  serve  on  its  staff. 
In  many  cases  they  have  been  Ln  strategic 
positions  to  recognize  tlie  deficiencies 
which  have  accompanied  the  rapid 
growth  of  Federal  efforts.  They  have  had 
to  deal  with  the  paperwork  and  the  end- 
less regulations  dictated  by  the  Federal 
Government.  Perhaps  they  alone  can 
fully  Identify  the  areas  of  duplication  of 
these  Federal  efforts  and  similar  State 
and  local  programs. 

In  view  of  the  burgeoning  growth  of 
Federal  expenditures  in  each  of  these 
categories  we  cannot  afford  to  delay  this 
Important  study  or  to  come  up  with 
reasonable  improvements  in  these  pro- 
grams, whether  they  are  administered  by 
one  or  a  dozen  agencies.  This  Hoover- 
type  Commission,  if  established,  would 
have  the  responsibility  of  tracking  down 
these  functions  wherever  they  are  for 


purposes  of  evaluation,  I  am  confident 
that  worthwhile  human  resources  pro- 
grams can  survive  such  an  investigation. 
Those  wliich  cannot  should  be  eliminated 
so  that  scarce  funds  can  be  more  closely 
directed  to  real  needs, 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  carefully  study 
this  proposal,  I  ',\elcomc  their  comments 
and  suggestions,  and  I  wii:  be  requesting 
them  to  cosponsor  tlie  bill  \v.  the  near 
future. 


ROLLC.^LL  OF  HEROES.   1975-1976 

The  SPE.\KER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  Hou^e,  the  gentle- 
man from  California  fMr.  GoldwaterI  Is 
recognized  for  10  minutes, 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  Speaker,  and 
my  fellow  colleagues,  please  consider 
these  lines  from  the  pen  of  Tliomas  Car- 
lyle: 

There  Is  no  heroic  poem  In  the  world  but, 
Is  at  bottom  a  biography,  the  life  of  a  man: 
also.  It  may  be  said,  there  is  no  U.'e  of  a  man. 
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faithfully  raoOTded.  but  1=  an  heroic  pceir.  of 
its  sort.  rhTined  or  unrhymed. 

This  is  National  Pohce  Week,  and  dur- 
ing this  -.veek  each  year,  I  beIie^■e  it  is  im- 
perative to  reflect  upon  the  cost  in  human 
life  that  our  law  enforcement  agencies 
pay  in  protecting  us. 

As  not,ed  by  Virgil  Penn,  Lhe  Fraternal 
Order  of  Police  chaplain  for  the  East: 

Many  protests  have  been  made  on  the  leni- 
ency of  our  courts  and  the  laxU\  of  parole 
and  probation  systenis,  bin  .^tlU  the  problem 
remains  Day  after  day  murderers  and  other 
felons  are  placed  on  ball  or  freed  outright  to 
continue  their  a.s&aults  on  law  officers  and 
other  good  citizens  of  AKierlca  ,  ,  ,  the  tinie 
has  arrived  to  take  the  shackles  from  law  en- 
forcement ofRrers  and  place  them  where  tr.ey 
belong,  on  the  criminals. 

Harsh  words?  No.  True  words.  What 
follows  is  the  highest  price  that  can  be 
paid  to  protect  society  from  the  criminal. 
Unrh\Tned,  this  list  of  slain  poUce  of- 
ficers from  the  past  year  l^  indeed  an 
"heroic  poem": 


Dcptrtment:  State 


Date 


Rank 


Deceased  officer 


Mirtinsville :  Virginia 

Blue  Rivei  Lake  City:  Oregon 

Puerto  Rico  :  Puerto  Rico 

Do 

iKksonville;  Florida 

Puerto  Rico:  Puerto  Rico 

Do 

Cordele:  Georgia 

Georgia  H.P.:  Georgia 

Berkeley :  South  Carolina 

Beckley   West  Virginia 

Hjto  Rey:  Puerto  Rico 

Chicago:  Illinois 

Montgomery  County:  Ohio 

Hampton.  Viiginia , 

Philadelphia:  Pennsylvania 

East  SL  Louis:  Illinois 

Madison  County:  Alabama 

Oavie  County:  North  Carolina 

Forsyth  (Clemmons):  North  Car- 
olina. 
Kentucky  State  Police:  Kentucky. 

Aloiton:  Illinois 

Au5lin,  Texas 

Salina    Kansas 

Gatlmburg:  Tennessee 

Phoeni«:  Arizona 

Muskegon  Heights:  Illinois 

Adiian:  Michigan 

0gl3la(FBl);  South  Dakota 

Do  .. 

Hugo,  Oklahoma  H.P.:  Oklahoma. 

San  Antonio:  Texas 

Cleveland,  Ohio 

San  Bernardino:  California 

Hato  Rey :  Puerto  Rico 

Woiie  City  <Hunt  county):  Texas. 

Ypsilanti;  Michigan 

Arlington    Texas 

Mohave  County:  Arizona 

Atlanta:  Georgia 

Oyersburg:  Tennessee 

Maryland  State  Police : Maryland.. 

Slidell:  Louisiana 

Blooniington:  Illinois 

Madera  County:  California 

Milwaukee:  Wisconsin. 

Fireliaugh:  California 

Knoxville(McMinn  County): 
Tennessee. 

Dallas  Texas 

Akron:  Ohio 

Sonoma  County :  California 

Cincinnati:  Ohio 

JamesvilleNC.H.P.:  N.Carolina.. 

Puerto  Rico:  Puerto  Rico 

Anchorage:  Alaska , 

New  Yo'k  City:  New  York 

Do 

Two  Rivers:  Wisconsin 

Baltirnoe:  Maryland 

Burgjw-N.CM  P  :  North  Carolina. 

Long  Beach:  California 

Los  Angeles:  California 

Apache  County :  Arizona 

Fayette  County:  West  Virginia.  . . 

Houston  Texas 

Round  Hill  (Nev,  H.  P.):  Nevada.. 

Ontario:  California 

Philadelphia    Pennsylvania 

Sacramento    California 

tiele-    California 

Puerto  Rice:  Puerto  Rico 

Virgin  Islands:  U.S.  Territory, 
Baltif^ore    Maryland 


Mar.  18. 1975 
Apr.  12,1975 
Apr,  25, 1975 
do. 


Apr.  27.  1975 
May  1, 1975 
May  4,1975 
do 


do. 

May  11,1975 
May  12,1975 
May  17,1975 
May  20.1975 
May  22,1975 
do. 


May  23,1975 
May  25,1975 
May  27,1975 
Mav  30,1975 
...do 


June  4, 
June  5, 
June  6, 
June  13, 
June  14, 
June  16, 
June  24, 
June  25, 
June  27, 
do 


1975 
1975 
1975 
1975 
1975 
1975 
1975 
1975 
1975 


June  29,1975 
July  1, 1975 
July  2, 1975 
July  6,  1975 
...do. 


July 
July 
July 
July 
July 
July 
Aug. 
Aug. 
Aug. 


8,  1975 
11.1975 
16, 1975 
22, 1975 
23. 1975 
25,  1975 

9.  1975 
13, 1975 
15,1975 

Aug.  16,  1975 
Aug.  17, 1975 
Aug.  19. 1975 
Aug.  20, 1975 

Aug.  21,  1975 
Aug.  23, 1975 

do 

Aug.  26, 1975 
Sept.  2,1975 
SepL  7,1975 
do. 


SepL  16, 1975 
do 

Sept  10, 1975 
Sept,  13, 1975 
Sept  14, 1975 
Sept  15, 1975 
Sept  22,  1975 
Sept.  25, 1975 
Oct.  8,  1975 
10,1975 
14. 1975 
15,  1975 
20, 1975 
21,1975 
22. 1975 
23, 1975 
27, 1975 


Oct 
Oct. 
Oct 
Oct, 
Oct 
Oct 
Oct 
Oct 


Deputy W.  Herman  Ferguson. 

Detective Roy  H.  Dirks. 

Narco Wilbur  F.  Villaneueva. 

do Rafael  M.  Ortiz. 

Patrolman Michael  D.  Stewart. 

do Ismael  Cruz  Torres, 

do Jose  M.  V.  Hernandez. 

Officer Willis  R.  Haralson. 

Trooper James  David  Young. 

Deputy CNanie  not  provided.) 

Sergeant David  Lilly, 

Patrolman Rafael  Hernandez  Vasques, 

do Joseph  Cali. 

Deputy  sheiiff...  Randal  Kent  Richfer. 

Officer Mark  C.  DeCuypers. 

do Ronald  Trombette, 

Detective Manuel  Farmer  111, 

Deputy Kenneth  McDonald. 

do (Name  not  provided.) 

Captain Do. 

Trooper John  W.  Hutchinson. 

Officer Arthur  Abrams. 

Patrolman (Name  not  provided.) 

do Jerry  R.lvey. 

Officer Jerry  Dean  Huskey. 

do Gilbert  R.  Chavez. 

Patrolman Johnny  0.  Harris. 

Officer 

FBI Agent  Jack  R.  Coler. 

FBI Agent  Ronald  A.  Williams. 

Trooper (Name  not  provided). 

Detective Do. 

Officer Edward  W.  Murray. 

do Frank  Pribble. 

Patrolman Tomas  Vega  Vasques. 

Officer Tom  Ellis  White. 

Pitrolman Douglas  D  Downing, 

Otfirer Gary  Dwaine  Harl. 

Deputy James  Michael  Lewis. 

Patrolman Cled  Neal  Wingo. 

Detective Frank  Thomas  Maynard. 

Sergeant Wallace  J.  Mowbry. 

.   .  do Earl  L.Alfred,  Jr. 

Captain Donald  Owens 

Patrolman Steven  D.Lindblom. 

Officer Dennis  Obradovich. 

do Sixlo  Maldonado. 

Deputy Dan  Mull, 

Officer AlvinD.  Hallum. 

Patrolman Gary  A,  Yost 

Deputy .  Merrit  Wayne  Deeds. 

Officer William  J.  Loftin. 

Trooper Guy  Thomas  Davis,  Jr. 

Officer (Name  not  provided.) 

Patrolman Jonathan  Paul  Flora. 

Sergeant Frederick  Reddy. 

Officer Andrew  Glover. 

Patrolman (Name  not  provided.) 

Officer Edward  Sherman, 

Trooper . .  Hugh  Richard  Griffin. 

Officer Robert  B.  Birdsatl. 

do Vincent  L,  Leusch. 

City  marshall...  Sam  Jaramillo. 

Deputy Roger  Tread  way. 

Patrolman Richard  H,  Calhoun. 

Trooper Gary  Gifford. 

Officer Richard  Mason  Hyche. 

do Artimus  Johnson. 

do David  Arthur  Jack. 

do Thomas  James  Schroth. 

Agent Felix  A,  Cruz  Rivera, 

Patrolman Patrick  Emanuel  Sweeney, 

Officer  Timothv  B,  Ridenour. 


Department:  State 


Date 


Rank 


Deceased  officer 


Tampa:  Florida Nov.    3.1975 

Boston:  Massachusetts Nov.    6,1975 

Puerto  Rico:  Piift:  Rice Nov.    7,1975 

Bedford  Heights;  Oljic Nov.  10,1975 

Riverside:  California Nov.  13,1975 

Rhea  County:  Tennessee do 

Margate  City:  New  Jersey Nov.  16,1975 

Navaio  P.  D,  (Tuba  Cityl:  Arizona.   Nov.  17,1975 
Alabama,    Mobile   County;   Ala-     Nov.  17,1975 

bama. 

Do  do 

Fort  Worth:  Texas Nov.  29,1975 

Cincinnati:  Ohio Dec.    8.1975 

Denver:  Colorado Dec  10,1975 

East  Cleveland:  Ohio Dec.  11,1975 

Long  Beach:  California Dec.  13,1975 

Hagerstown-  Maryland do 

New  Yori-  S,P,;  New  York Dec,   14,1975 

California  H. P.:  California Dec.   15,1975 

Nassau  County:  New  York Dec.  16,1975 

Ptiiladeiphia:  Pennsylvania do 

Colorado  S.P. :  Colorado Dec.  18,1975 

Manitou  Springs  SgL  Colorado do 

Springs:  Colorado. 

Indianapolis:  Indiana Dec.  20.1975 

Jourdantown  (Atacosa  County):    Dec.  21, 1975 

Texas. 

Springdale:  Arkansas 

McComb:  Mississippi 

Alexander  City:  Alabama 

Winston  County:  Alabama 

Montclair:  New  Jersey 

Nashville:  Tennessee 

Jersey  City:  New  Jersey 

Hogdenvilie,  Ky.  S.P.:  Kentucky, 

Danville:  Illinois 

Houston:  Texas 

Mansfield:  Ohio. ., 

Little  Rock:  Arkansas.. 

Ray  City:  Georgia 

Honolulu:  Hawaii  

Los  Angeles:  California 

Florida  H,P.:  Florida 

University  City:  Missouri 

Nashville:  Tennessee 

Philadelphia:  Pennsylvania 

Salem:  Virginia 

Mason  County:  West  Virginia Mar.    2,1976 

Do  do. 

Do 

Philadelphia:  Pennsylvania 

South  Dakota  H,P,;  South  Dakota. 

Kansas  City:  Missouri 

Charleston:  South  Carolina 

Lee  County:  Florida 

Indianapolis:  Indiana 

Illinois  S,P.;  Illinois 

Chatham;  Georgia 

Montgomery  County:  Maryland.. 

Do 

Miami    Beach    (Dade    County): 

Florida, 

Do 

Do 

Department   of   Public  Safety: 

texas. 

Huston:  Texas Apr.    8,1976 

Baltimore:  Maryland Apr,  16,1976 

Harlan  County:  Kentucky Apr.  17,1976 

Columbus:  Georgia Apr.  21,1976 

Marlborough      County:      South    Apr.  25, 1976 

Carolina. 

Atlanta:  Georgia Apr    27.1976    Detective.. 

Polk  County:  Arkansas Apr.  29,1976    Deputy.... 

Durham-  North  Carolina. do Patrolman 


do 

2. 1975 

6. 1976 
11,1976 
12, 1976 
13,  1976 
14, 1976 
21,  1976 
22, 1976 
27, 1976 

6, 1976 
9.  1976 
11,1975 
Feb.  12  1976 

....do 

Feb.  20, 1976 
Feb.  22, 1976 
Feb.  23,  1976 
Feb,  29,1976 
....do. 


Jan. 

Jan, 
Jan. 
Jan. 
Jan. 
Jan. 
Jan. 
Jan. 
Jan. 
Feb. 
Feb. 
Feb. 


4, 1976 
5, 1976 
9, 1976 
10,  1976 
11,9176 
13,1976 
Mar.  16  1976 
Mar.  18.1976 
20,  1976 
28, 1976 
Mar.  29, 1976 
Apr.     2,  1976 


Mar 
Mar 
Mar 
Mar 
Mar 
Mar 


Mar. 
Mar. 


Patrolman Anthonv  Williams. 

Sergeant Richard  F  Hallo'an. 

Patrolman (Name  not  provided.) 

Sergeant William  Procharka, 

Patrolman Larry  Eugene  Wallers. 

Deputy Johnny  A.  Swafford. 

Sergeant Richard  L  Himber. 

Patrolman Burton  Begay. 

Deputy Robert  Devid  Stolz. 

do David  Eugene  Beck. 

Officer Henry  Paul  Mailloux. 

Sergeant Robert  A.  Laity. 

Detective Donald  L  DeBruno. 

Patrolman Floyd  Scott. 

Officer Frank  N.  Lewis. 

do Donald  R.  Cline. 

Trooper William  V.  McDonaugh. 

Officer 

Patrolman Matthew  F.  Giglio. 

Officer William  Daniels 

_  do.. (Name  not  provided.) 

Detective  Do, 

sergeant 

Officer Warren  E,  Greene. 

Deputy Aerl  L.  Jernigan. 

Officer John  Tillman  Hussey. 

Patrolman John  Spears, 

do (^arence  Oden  Martin. 

Deputy Dennis  C.  Rowe. 

Sergeant 

Patrolman Curtis  Jordan. 

Officer William  G.  McCarthy. 

Trooper.. William  F.  Pickard. 

Patrolman David  L.  Farnsworth. 

do George  Rojas. 

.    do - .  Michael  R.  Hutchison. 

A.  B.C.  agent Billy  Joe  Holder. 

Chief James  "Ed"  Giddens, 

Patrolmen Larry  Stewart, 

Officer Zlatko  Sialic, 

Trooper Phillip  A.  Black 

Patrolman Francis  J,  Graharri. 

do George  Howard  Hall. 

Officer John  Trettin. 

do Russell  McCurry, 

Sheriff Elvin  "Pete"  Wedge. 

Deputy Kenneth  W.  Love. 

do Ernest  R  Hesson, 

Officer James  E  GritTin 

Trooper Verlyn  L  Mettlei, 

Patrolman Warren  G,  Jackson. 

Detective (Name  not  provided.) 

Deputy Michael  D.Yahl. 

Detective  James  Melvm  Compton. 

Trooper Layton  Davis. 

Patrolman Patrolman  Hodgson, 

Captain James  R.  Daly. 

Corporal John  M.  Frontczak. 

Narco  officer Frank  Oazevedo. 


do- 

do.. 

Apr.     4, 


1976 


do Clarke  Curlette. 

do Tommy  Hodges, 

trooper  Mark  Alan  Frederick. 

Officer  J James  F.  Kilty. 

Patrolman Jimmy  D.  Halcomb. 

Deputy.-- Wilson  McLain, 

Patrolman (Name  not  provided.) 

Sergeant Do. 


Do. 
Do. 

Do, 
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THE  FEDERAL  RESERVE  MUST 
CO.VFROL  INTEREST  RATES — OR 
BUST  THE   BUDGET 

The  SPEAK:eR  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Washington  iMf.  Adams)  is 
recognized  for  60  minutes. 

Mr  ADAMS.  Mr.  Speakffl-.  last  week 
during  flaor  debate  on  the  conference  re- 
port of  the  first  budget  resokition  for  fis- 
cal year  1977.  I  told  the  Members  that 
Arthur  Burns  could  bust  the  budget  If 
he  arbitrarily  tightened  up  on  the  Na- 
tions money  supply,  thus  raising  Inter- 
est rates. 

Now,  judging  from  several  recent  arti- 
cles appearing  in  the  newspapers,  it  ap- 
pears that  the  Fed  is  moving  to  higher 
Interest  rates. 

I  am  submitting  for  the  record  a  num- 
ber of  these  articles.  One  in  particular, 
appearing  in  the  Monday.  May  17.  edi- 
tions of  the  Washington  Star  under  the 
byline  of  Lee  M.  Cohn.  explains  how  Mr. 
Burns  is  seeking  to  frustrate  the  will  of 
Congress  and  substitute  his  judgment  for 
that  of  the  House  and  the  Senate  a.s  ex- 
pressed in  the  budget  resolution  we  ap- 
proved last  week. 
Mr.  Cohn  writes  that  Ds.  Burns  has: 
.  devised  a  strategy  to  tighten  credit 
without  making  big  waves.  p(  Iltlcally  or  fl- 
nanclftHy.  The  strategy  la  w  irking  so  far 
Credit  policy  Is  tightening  an*  interest  rates 
are  rising,  but  financial  maj  keta  still  are 
functioning  smoothly  and  t  jbody  Is  de- 
nouncing the  money  managers 

Caution  and  gradualism  are  he  keys  to  the 
strategy.  The  Federal  Reserve  Is  tightening 
policy  In  small,  barely  percept!  >Ie  steps.  Each 
step  u  significant  and  in  tin  e  will  add  up 
to  a  major  policy  change,  but  no  single  step 
offers  a  clear  target  to  the  crltU  I. 

It  Is  a  eubtle.  probing  straU  ry.  If  there  is 
a  sharp  flnanclal  or  political  r  action  at  any 
stage,  the  money  managers  nrlll  back  up 
and  wait  before  moving  ahead  4  fain. 

I  want  to  make  it  clear  tfj  Mr.  Bums 
that  these  imperceptible  changes  In 
policy  are  not  going  unnotired  by  the 
Congress  We  are  watching  each  of  these 
little  steps  that  he  Is  taking.  And  we  are 
very  much  aware  of  the  change  in  policy 
that  the  Federal  Reserve  is  undertaking. 

By  his  own  admission,  Di  Burns  and 
the  Federal  Reserve  moved  more  than 
once  to  frustrate  the  will  of  Congress 
by  Implementing  Independent  monetary 
policies.  Most  recently  this  was  done  by 
tightening  up  monetary  policy  after  the 
tax  rebate  and  tax  cut  last  «3ring.  In  so 
doing  he  offset  some  of  the  expansionary 
effect  Intended  by  the  Congtess  to  help 
this  Nation  recover  from  the  reces.sion 

The  Members  of  both  Iloiipr  .f  con- 
gress, after  full  debate  and  cfcUberatlon. 
voted  just  last  week  to  put  Ifito  place  a 
budget  resolution  which  addresses  Itself 
with  considerable  specificity  feo  the  prob- 
lem of  maintaining  the  current  recovery 
from  recession. 

TABLE  III 


1 


1976- 


January.. 
February. 
March.... 
April 


The  success  or  failure  of  our  budget 
is  contingent  upon  a  number  of  factors. 
Chief  among  them  is  the  question  of  the 
level  of  the  interest  rates  and  the  main- 
tenance of  a  controlled  steady  growth. 
The  Federal  Reserve  has  within  Its 
power  to  control  those  Interest  rates  The 
Congress,  through  the  medium  of  Its 
budget  resolution,  has  provided  Mr. 
Burns  with  a  clear  and  unambiguous  sig- 
nal— do  not  drive  up  the  Interest  rates, 
we  need  them  kept  low  to  maintain  the 
recovery  and  prevent  its  disruption.  We 
also  do  not  want  to  pay  additional  bil- 
lions in  Federal  interest  changes  caused 
by  raising  interest  rates. 

This  congressional  budget  contains  a 
re.sponslble  fiscal  policy.  That  fiscal  pol- 
icy,   If    accompanied    by    a    supportive 
monetary  policy.  Is  expected  to  produce 
a  6-percent  increase  In  our  total  output, 
a  rate  of  growth  desperately  needed  to 
put  our  people  back  to  work.  Congress 
has  never   before   handed    the   Federal 
Reserve  Board  such  a  clear  declaration 
of  the  economic  policy  it  wants  followed. 
I  understand  that  the  recent  increase 
In  short-term  rates  was  In  response  to 
the   abnormally    large    Increase    In    the 
money  supply  during  April  of  this  year. 
The  nearly  17  percent — at  annual  rates — 
Increase  In  the  money  supply   for  the 
month  of  April  Is  quite  puzzling.  Loans 
to  commercial  and  Industrial  firms  are 
declining.  Loans  to  large  corporations — 
technically    called    certificates    of    de- 
posit— are    al.so    declining.    The    major 
sources  of  the  normal  Increase  In   the 
money  supply  are  going  down,  yet  Uie 
total  Is  going  up.  The  Federal  Reserve 
appears    to    be    as    puzzled    about    this 
phenomenon    as    I    am.    and    yet    they 
pushed   upward   on  short-term   Interest 
rates.  We  should  have  learned  that  pres- 
ent monetary  policy  tooLs  has  very  blunt 
instr\unents  with  many  bad  side  effects. 
The  changes  in  the  money  supply  on 
a  week-to-week,  month-to-month  basis 
are  quite  erratic  as  table  1  In  the  materi- 
als  I   have   attached   to   my  statement 
show.  After  the  15-percent  Increase  last 
June,  the  money  supply  Increased  by  only 
3.8  percent  In  July. 

RaLsing  interest  rates  does  not  get  to 
the  major  sources  of  Inflation  in  the 
current  situation.  The  inflationary  pres- 
sures are  now  coming  primarily  from  the 
major  wage  settlements  and  rising  agri- 
cultural prices,  neither  of  which  are 
greatly  influenced  by  short-term  inter- 
est rates. 

A  more  accurate  picture  of  the  growth 
for  the  money  supply  can  be  obtained 
by  considering  the  figures  over  a  12- 
month  period.  If  we  take  the  12-month 
period  ending  In  April  1976.  we  see  that 
the  Increase  In  the  money  supply  is  6.1 
percent,  well  within  the  targets  for  such 
growth  announced  by  the  Fed.  In  fact 
the  abnormally  large  April  increase  may 
well  represent  a  catchup  from  the  slow 

.-COMPONfNTS  OF  MONEY  STOCK  MEASURES  AND  RELATED 
(Not  (eaaonally  adjustMl,  in  biUioni  of  dotUrs) 


Increases  recorded  In  the  months  of  late 
1975  and  early  1976. 

The  level  of  short-term  interest  rates 
are  still  within  the  range  assumed  in  the 
flrst  concurrent  resolution  on  the  budget. 
However,  the  rates  are  rising.  If  the  aver- 
age of  short-term  Interest  rates  exceeds 
the  5.3-percent  average  for  calendar  1976 
and  5.8-percent  average  for  calendar 
1977  assumed  In  the  resolution.  Dr. 
Bunr^.  himself,  will,  as  I  said  earlier  be 
responsible  for  busting  the  budget. 

Higher  Interest  rates  increase  Federal 
expenditures  by  adding  to  the  interest 
we  must  pay  on  the  Federal  debt.  High 
interest  rates  can  also  reduce  revenues 
by  retarding  the  rate  of  growth  In  total 
output. 

Tlie  short-term  Interest  rates  as.sumed 
In  the  flrst  resolution  are  reasonable  and 
appropriate  In  the  current  and  foresee- 
able economic  situation.  Seven  and  a 
half  percent  of  our  labor  force  Ls  still  un- 
employed and  only  72  percent  of  our 
industrial  capacity  Is  being  utilized. 

We  want  Dr.  Burns  to  be  on  notice  that 
Congress  Ls  watching  monetary  policy 
devi'lopments  closely. 

Those  small  steps  that  lead  to  a  major 
policy  change  are  going  to  be  monitored. 
We  simply  cannot  afford  to  let  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  thwart  the  will  of  Congress. 

We  are  in  the  early  stages  of  recovery 
from  the  deepest  and  longest  recession 
since  World  War  II  Tlie  Federal  Reserve 
must  cooperate  in  fostering  that  re- 
covery 

TABLE  I.— MONEY  SUPPLY 


MmilMy 

diMfiCat 
annual  rair 

Tej:  •>•' 

ot  powth 

year  clian|i 

in  total 

in  It'll 

Mtnay 

money 

mo»«r 

iipply  total 
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wipply 

Jupfly 
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I97S: 

JMNMry... 

Fttenry.. 

M«d) 
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May 

June 

July 

August 

September. 

October.... 

November . 
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1976: 

January 

February... 

March 

April 


t2S1.9 
211.9 
2S4.I 
284.9 
297.  S 
291.9 
291.9 
293.2 
2tlS 
2114 
2917 
2919 

2913 
2919 

2914 
302.3 
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0 

1 

3 

12 

is 

3. 
5 
I 

9 


3  » 

3.4 


12 

6.7 

6.2 

16  9 


3 

3 

4 

4 

4 

4 

4 

4.4 

4.7 

4.2 

4.S 

5.3 
S.0 
6.1 


TABLE  M.— QUARTERLY  CHANGE  IN  THE  MONEY  SUPPLY 


Money  tupply 
total  (billions) 


1975; 

Istquarter $2*2  6 

2dQuarter 287  8 

3d  quarter 292.9 

4th  quarter 294.7 

1976;  lit  quarter 296.9 


Iran 

of  growth  in 

total  money 

supply 

(percent) 


0.6 
7.6 
7.2 
2.5 
3.0 


ITEMS 


C  TMcy 


D«mand 
deposits 


Certifi- 
cates of 
deposit 


Commer- 
cial and 
industrial 
loan  out- 
standing 


Consumer 
credit  out- 
standing 


P3.7 

74.0 
711 
713 


$227.6 
219.2 
220.5 
227.7 


$715  $1111 

73.0  116.7 

71.7  115.7 

69.2  113.9 


$159.8 
161.0 
162.5 


Currency 


Demand 
deposits 


Certifi- 
cates of 
deposit 


(^mmei- 
ual  and 
industrial 
loan  out- 
standing 


(^niumei 
creflit  out- 
standing 


Weelt  ending: 
Mar   10.  1976. 
Mar.  17,  1976 
Mar   24,  1976. 
Mar.  31.  1976. 


716 
75.3 
75.0 
74.7 


220.8 
221.7 
2110 
220.9 


71.1 
71.6 
7Z0 
72.4 


115.919 
115.768 
115.056 
114  612 


N* 

NA 

NA 
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Currency 


Demand 
deposits 


Certifi- 
cates of 
deposit 


Commer- 
cial and 
industrial 
loan  out- 
standing 


Consumer 

credit  out- 

standin 


1976; 

Apr.  7,  1976.. 

Apr.  14, 1976. 


Currency 


Demand 
deposits 


Certifi- 
cates of 
deposit 


Commef- 
cial  and 

industrial 
loan  out- 
standing 


Consume' 

cedit  out- 

standing 


76.3 
76.6 


226.3 
230.3 


71.5 
619 


113.936 
113. 5S9 


NA 
NA 


Week  endieg: 

Apr.  21,  1976 

Apr.  28,  1976 

May  5,  1976 


76.5 
75.6 
76.6 


230.9 
224.1 
223.9 


68.6 
67.5 
67.  Z 


113.573 
113.365 
113.676 


NA 
NA 
NA 


Note:  NA  equals  not  available  weekly 

TABLE  IV.— SHORT-TERM  INTEREST  RATES 


Average 
market  yield 

on  U.S. 

Government 

ElKtlve  rate  on 

3-mo  bills, 

Feder  '   unds. 

percent  (not 

percent  (not 

seasonally 

seasonally 

Week  ending 

adjusted) 

Week  ending 

ad|usted> 

Ian 

3. 1976 

119 

Jan.     7, 1976 

5.12 

Ian 

10. 1976 

107 

Jan.   14,1976 

4.76 

Ian 

17, 1976 

4.84 

Jan.  21,1975 

4.81 

Ian 

?4. 1976 

4.78 

Jan.   28,1976 

4.80 

Ian 

31.  1976 

4.72 

Frh 

7.  1976 

4.90 

Feb.     4,1976 

4.82 

Fell 

14, 1976 

4.85 

Feb.  11,1976 

4.73 

Frh 

21,1976 

4.87 

Feb.  18,1976 

4.70 

Ffh 

/g. 1976 

4.90 

Feb.  25, 1976 

4.80 

Mar 

t,  1976 

120 

Mar.    3.  1976 

4.95 

Mar 

13. 1976 

4.99 

Mar.  10, 1976 

4.86 

Mai 

20  1975 

4.98 

Mar.  17, 1976 

4.77 

Mar. 

27, 1976 

4.87 

Mar.  24.  1976 
Mai.  31.1976 

4.79 
4.84 

Apr 

3, 1976 

4.97 

Apr.     7.  1976 

4.73 

Apr 

10, 1976 

4.91 

Apr.   14,1976 

4.77 

Apr 

17.1976 

4.80 

Apr.   21.1976 

4.78 

Apr 

24, 1976 

4.78 

Apr.  28.1976 

4.93 

May 

1   1976 

4.88 

May     5.  1976 

5.03 

May 

8. 1976 

4.91 

May  12,1976 
May  14,19761 

5.02 
125 

>  Day  only. 

TABLE  V 

lnttation< 

Interest 

rate. 

rite, 

Unified 

percent 

percent 

deficit 

Fiscal  years 

(CPI) 

(3-mo  bill) 

(billions) 

1970 

5.9 

7.06 

-J2.8 

1971 

4.6 

4.94 

-23.0 

1977 

2.9 

4.11 

-23.2 

1973 

5.9 

5.35 

-14.3 

1974 

11.0 

7.90 

-3.5 

1975 

9.4 

6.67 

-43  1 

1976. 

>11 

•5.97 

•  -74. 1 

I  June  over  June  of  previous  year. 

'  March  1976,  over  March  1975. 

•  Average:  April  1975,  to  Marcli  1976. 

■  Source:  2d  concurrent  resolution  on  fiscal  1976  budget 


WINNERS     ANNOUNCED     IN     "KEEP 
CHICAGO  CLE.A.N'  ESSAY  CONTEST 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  IlUnoLs  'Mr.  Anncnziqi  Ls 
recognized  for  .5  mir.ule.s. 

Mr.  ANNUNZIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want 
to  call  to  the  attention  of  my  cclleague.s 
the  winners  in  the  essay  ontest  spon- 
sored by  Mayor  Daley'.s  Citiyens  Com- 
mittee for  a  Cleaner  Chicago,  myself. 
and  lUincLs  State  Representative  Wil- 
liam J.  Laurino. 

The  essay  contest,  in  conjunction  with 
a  program  called  ■•Pil'  h  In  for  Chicago." 
Ls  part  of  a  nation-Aide  antUitter  project 
which  invites  ;ill  Ameri>\ins  to  join  in 
the  important  task  of  ridding  our  coun- 
try of  litter,  and  I  am  delighted  to  con- 
tribute $25  saving.s  bond.-  t-o  five  of  the 
winners,  along  with  Representative 
Laurino.  who  will  contribute  savings 
bonds  to  the  other  five  The  10  runners- 
up  will  receive  a  city  of  Chicago  citation 
pre,sented  by  Mayor  Richard  J.  Daley. 

The  pupils  in  prade.s  5  through  8  from 
10  schools  in  the  39th  ward  area  of  the 
CXXIl 943— Part  12 


nth  Congressional  District  of  Illinois, 
which  I  am  proud  to  represent,  were 
asked  by  their  principals  and  teachers 
to  write  an  essay  entitled  "How  I  Can 
Help  Keep  Chicago  Clean  and  Beauti- 
ful." The  teachers  selected  the  best  entry 
from  their  room  and  the  best  of  those 
were  then  judged  by  the  principals  and 
their  staff,  who  selected  the  top  two 
entries  for  their  schools. 

In  order  for  our  democracy  to  remain 
strong  and  viable,  it  is  necessary  for  all 
our  citizens  to  participate.  A  program 
such  as  thLs  helps  to  prepare  our  young- 
sters to  a.ssume  their  obligations  and  re- 
sponsioilitics  in  a  democratic  society 
such  a^  ours  for  they  are  not  only  future 
citizens  but  future  officeholders. 

On  Saturday,  May  22,  Representative 
Laurino  and  I  will  present  each  first 
place  winner  with  a  $25  U.S.  savings 
bond,  and  each  runner-up  with  a  special 
citation  of  recognition,  and  I  wish  to 
Uike  this  opportunity  to  extend  to  them 
my  heartiest  congratulations  and  warm- 
est good  wishes  for  their  future. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  proudly  announce  the 
vinners  in  the  "Keep  Chicago  Clean" 
essay  coiitest:  Bernadette  McLaughlLn, 
4903"  North  Kilbourn  Avenue,  of  St.  Ed- 
wards School.  Si.ster  Mary  Brian,  prin- 
cipal; Kathleen  Weiss,  5156  Belleplaine 
of  Belding  School,  Agenor  E.  Osuch.  prin- 
cipal; Daniel  Burkhard,  6327  North  Kar- 
low  Avenue,  of  Queen  of  .'ill  Saints 
School.  Sister  Regina  Crowley,  principal; 
JefT  Jones.  4945  North  Sawyer  Avenue, 
of  Von  Steuben  School,  William  Schert- 
ler,  principal:  Anna  Suarez.  4443  North 
Sawyer  Avenue,  of  Our  Lady  of  Mercy 
School,  Joseph  LoCashio.  principal; 
Francis  Eugene  SUwinski,  5025  North 
Hamlin  Avenue,  of  Volta  School,  Norman 
Glick,  principal;  Chuck  Small,  5839 
North  Cicero  Avenue,  of  Sauganash 
School,  George  Richter.  principal;  Rob- 
ert K;i/'el.  6131  North  Harding  Avenue, 
of  Solomon  School,  Elizabeth  G.  La- 
Pakraio,  principal;  Gregory  Dial,  5953 
North  Kilbourn  Avenue,  of  Palmer 
School.  Tlieodore  W.  Wallschlaeger. 
principal;  and  Vivian  Huska,  3737  West 
.^gatite  Avenue,  of  Hauaan  School.  Ur- 
sula Blitzner,  principal. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  also  proud  to  an- 
nounce the  runners-up  in  the  contest: 
Jerry  Boyle.  4624  North  Kenton  Avenue: 
Dawn  Spicer,  4042  North  Kenneth  Ave- 
nue: Kathie  Haner,  4966  North  Spauld- 
ing  Avenue:  Bridget  Coyne.  5860  Forest 
Glen  .'Avenue;  Frank  Ziokowski.  4507 
North  Mozart  Street:  Kyiing  Kim.  5045 
North  Ridgeway  Avenue;  Janice  Kam- 
bara.  5925  North  Landers  Avenue;  Jef- 
frey Chiprin.  6335  North  Monticello  Ave- 
nue: Linda  Joseph.  5123  North  Kostner 
Avenue:  and  Mike  Smernoff.  7278  West 
Mvrtle  Avenue. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  also  wish  to  include  in 
the  Record  a  number  of  the  winning 
essays ; 


Chuck  Small 

If  I  was  mayor.  I  would  make  ClUcago 
clean  by  cleaning  all  kinds  of  pollution 
First.  I  "would  set  a  standard  for  the  noise 
of  planes,  police  cars.  ambulanceE,  and  f.re 
engines.  The  sireiis  are  supposed  to  warn 
people,  bv.t  at  times  they  can  get  very  an- 
noying. 

Secor.d,  I  wo-uld  set  up  a  state  park  m  the 
suburbs,  where  people  could  go  to  swim  ana 
relax  m  the  sun.  At  the  same  time  I  would 
ban  swimming  In  Lake  Michigan  and  have 
the  beaches  closed  for  2  days  a  summer  to 
have  them  cleaned  up 

Third.  I  would  make  a  plan  for  the  sanita- 
tion workers  to  do  more,  but  at  the  same 
time  give  them  more  pay.  This  would  lift 
peoples'  spirits  and  help  them  "Pitch  In"  to 
clean  Chicago's  parks,  r.ature  centers  and 
forest  preserves 

Last,  I  would  make  a  set-up  board  o.  ru.es 
lor  the  factories  to  follow  I  would  appoint 
some  polltlclaas  and  s.:me  middle  class  work- 
ers some  poor  people  and  some  factory  own- 
ers to  form  a  "Clean  Up  The  Air"  board  for 
Chicago  .,, 

Right  now.  though  'I  can  do  my  par.  b> 
not  polluting  and  picking  up  litter,  I  can 
also  urge  people  to  stop  being  lltt«rbugs  ThL« 
would  make  a  cleaner  and  more  beautuu. 
Chicago, 

Roam  Kazel 
What  better   time   Is   there   than   the   Bi- 
centennial to  think  of  ways  t.o  improve  Chi- 
cago^ .  «     .V,!^ 

There  are  manv  dlfTerent  aspects  of  thle 
cuestlon.  Public  litter  Is  a  terrible  problem 
of  our  .society,  and  it's  the  mo-t  unne:-e6sarv 
problem.  It's  our  city,  and  along  with 
keeping  it  m  order  comes  the  '^spor^l- 
bilitv  of  keeping  it  clean.  Why  should  the 
city  spend  valuable  tax  money  on  "clean -up 
crews,  when  we  can  just  as  easily  pick  up 
that  empty  soda  can  or  throw  away  that 
paper  bag'"!  The  first  step  to  total  non- 
pollution  is  the  acceptance  of  picking  up 
after  ourselves 

Chicago  prides  Itself  on  being  an  im- 
portant and  tremendo-us  industrial  city  In 
short  we  make  itist  about  everything  But 
m  my  opinion,  no  Indus-rv,  factory,  or  plant 
l«  more  necessary  tl.an  -'ur  environment. 
There  are  several  ways  to  produce  Items 
but  our  surroundings  are  the  only  ones  we 
have.  No  matter  wl-at  the  expense,  we 
must   keep   our  environment  clean, 

we  can  go  about  this  by  putting  stricter 
cleaner  regulations  into  efTect.  limiting  what 
manufacturers  can  do  to  our  air.  water,  etc 

We  cannot  let  city  grov^-th  get  out  of 
hand.  Yes.  we  are  the  "second  citv"  we  do 
need  to  expand  more  and  more,  but  in  our 
constant  hurry  to  build  extend,  and  let's 
not  forget  our  city's  appearance.  Let's  keep 
up  the  reputation  Chicago's  earned 

To  sum  up  what  I've  said,  along  with 
saluting  our  Nation's  history,  people,  and 
progrr-.><;,  let's  Include  keeping  Chicago  clean 
and  beautiful  as  an  important  part  of  our 
Nation's  Bicentennial, 

Kathleen  Weiss 
Chicago  ,  .  ,  A  roaring  metropolis  .  .  . 
noise,  pollution,  congestion,  how  do  people 
stirylve''  A  forest  preserve  .  trees,  flow- 
ers, chirping  birds.  A  beautiful  sight  Can 
the    area    surrounding    the    akyscrapera    be 
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beautiful,  too?  Sure  It  can.  Sere's  all  you 
have   to  do. 

Ptrst:  get  some  people  who  CAre  about 
our  city,  and  have  them  pick  up  all  the 
Utter.  After  a  while.  It  will  become  a  habit, 
and  everyone  will  catch  on.  Isn't  that  easy? 

Second:  find  others  who  are  willing  to 
plant  flowers  and  shrubs  to  beautify  their 
homes  They  will  also  plant  new  trees  where 
8c>me  were  lost  by  disease 

Finally,  mix  these  together  and  we  will 
have  Chicago,  the  city  In  a  garden.  It  will 
be  as  beautiful  as  it  was  In  1837  when  It 
all  began.  Why?  Because  we.  the  people  of 
Chicago  have   the.  "I  wlU"  spirit. 

Bernadettb  McLaughlin 

How  I  Can  Help  Keep  Chicago  Clean  and 
Beautiful? 

What  can  a  thirteen  year  old  really  do  to 
help  keep  Chicago  clean?  I  thhik  the  most 
Important  answer  to  that  question  Is  "to 
care":  to  really  care  about  your  neighborhood 
and  what  goes  on  In  It:  to  respect  your 
neighbors'  property,  and  In  return  expect 
them  to  respect  yours.  We  sjjould  have  a 
true  feeling  of  pride  In  our  own  homes  and 
neighborhood,  and  to  remember  that  our 
schools  and  parks  are  also  a  part  of  us  that 
reflect  our  attitudes.  They  should  never  be 
abused.  Some  people  think  It's  funny  to 
deface  our  schools  and  public  facilities,  but 
In  reality  they  are  only  hurting  themselves. 

A  neighborhood  that  Is  dirty  and  unkept 
Ls  depressing  for  the  people  who  live  there. 
We  should  show  a  good  example  and  en- 
courage others  to  be  neat  and  clean.  One 
piece  of  Utter  Is  one  too  many.  No  matter  how 
hard  our  city  works  to  keep  Chicago  clean. 
It  Is  a  losing  battle  if  the  qJtlzens  don't 
cooperate.  Chicago's  Lake  front  and  other 
places  of  Interest  are  all  beautiful,  but  both 
the  city  and  citizens  must  never  stop  work- 
ing, for  keeping  a  city  clean  Is  «  never-ending 
Job. 

Daniel  Burkhard 
Children  can  be  a  powerf\il  ]  orce  In  help- 
ing to  keep  Chicago  clean  and  bi  autlful.  None 
would  mind  "kid-power  "  when  It  stands  for 
doing  good. 

Many  might  ask.  "But  what,  can  children 
do?"  We  can  answer.    "A  lot!  "    : 

For  Instance,  we  can  reduce;  Itter  greatly. 
We  are  the  ones  who  usually  sa  ick  outdoors. 
Candy  and  gum  wrappers.  pot<  to  chip  bags, 
and  pop  cans  leave  an  unslghl  ly  trail  if  we 
don't  dispose  of  them  properlj  There  could 
be  more  Utter  cans:  but.  whi  n  not  avail- 
able, we  could  stuff  the  wrap  >er8  Into  our 
pockets  until  we  are  able  to  d|  pose  of  them 
properly. 

We  can  pick  up  pop  bottl(  s  and  return 
them  to  stores  for  reuse  by  he  pop  com- 
panies. Not  only  will  this  helj  reduce  Utter 
but  we  can  receive  the  deposll  due  on  them! 
Children  like  to  write  and  d  raw  on  build- 
ings and  underpasses  We  shoi  Id  be  encour- 
aged to  paint  acceptable  mura  s  under  guid- 
ance where  they  would  Impro'  e  the  appear- 
ance of  a  dln«y  area  This  w«  ild  help  us  to 
feel  Important  and  to  know  that  the  city 
belongs  to  us  also  We  would  fi  el  a  responsi- 
bility In  helping  to  keep  it  cK  an. 

It  takes  a  little  effort  and  th(  ught  to  make 
and  keep  Chicago  beautiful.  SU  ce  we  usually 
have  more  free  time  than  adul  s,  we  can  not 
only  help  them  plant.  sprlnkK  ,  mow  lawns 
rake,  sweep,  etc  :  but.  we  cat  do  many  of 
these  things  ourselves  We  sha  Lild  especUlly 
try  to  assist  elderly  people  who  cannot  do  all 
these  things  themsleves. 

We  can  talk  the  problems  <  ver  with  our 
family  and  friends  and  ask  th  m  to  Join  ua 
In  our  fight  When  others  see  th  <  results,  they 
will  be  glad  to  help  ua  keep  c  ir  city  clean 
and  beautiful! 


Frank  Stawicki 

I  can  keep  Chicago  clean  by 

things  in  the  streets    I  c«n  h 


an  ecology  group,  or  cleanup  group  I  can 
also  help  by  stopping  others  from  littering 
I  can  help  by  making  petitions  to  help  stop 
factories,  and  businesses  from  polluting  air 
and  water  In  Chicago.  I  can  complain  to  tJie 
garbage  men  to  be  more  neat  and  put  t.he 
garbage  can  Uds  on  top  of  the  caas  I  can 
pick  up  dog  droppings  after  my  doj;  I  can 
Join  a  group  that  helps  clean  parks,  rivers, 
lakes,  city  streeta,  and  school  yards.  I  can 
also  help  clean  mv  school  yard,  and  not  to 
throw  papers,  and  wrappers  around.  I  can 
Join  a  chiu-ch  group  and  clean  up  my  chtirch. 
and  other  places  I  can  also  stop  other  people 
and  myself  from  writing  on  buildings,  side- 
walks, and  other  things.  I  can  also  replant, 
rebuild,  and  seed  placea  that  used  to  be 
beautiful  but  are  not  any  more.  I  can  also 
help  by  cleaning  my  yard,  and  my  neighbor- 
hood By  doing  thu  we  can  make  Chicago  a 
beautiful  city. 

Jzrr  JoNTS 

I  can  help  keep  our  city  clean  most  of  all 
by  being  clean  myself.  By  this,  I  mean  that 
I  can  make  sure  I  put  all  Utter  In  the  gar- 
bage cans  where  It  belongs.  When  I  take  out 
the  garbage  for  my  mom.  I  could  make  sure 
It  aU  would  go  In  the  garbage  cans. 

If  I  see  any  paper,  bottles,  or  cans  lying 
armmd.  I  could  pick  them  up.  I  could  also 
refu.se  to  buy  any  items  that  are  not  re- 
cyclable or  Items  that  are  not  packed  In  re- 
usable containers  so  that  they  could  be  re- 
turned. 

I  could  also  sweep  and  keep  our  sidewalk 
and  yard  clean  and  the  litter  picked  up.  I 
could  report  all  signs  of  air  pollution  that 
I  see. 

I  could  also  remind  my  father  to  keep  our 
car  In  pood  condition.  I'd  also  make  sure  he 
got  the  clean  alr-auto  test  made  on  It 

I  could  alao  form  a  group  of  people  to 
eras©  and  wa*h  away  all  the  signs  and  word* 
that  some  kids  paint  on  our  achools  and 
buildings. 

I  also  suggest  that  there  be  award."^  given 
to  the  cleanest  neighborhoods,  so  that  the 
people  would  want  to  clean  up. 

I  would  also  encourage  other  kids  and 
adults  to  help  in  our  pollution  problem. 
I'd  also  sell  button.s  that  say.  "Plea.se  do  not 
Utter  folks  "  I  think  that  If  everyone  worked 
together,  we  would  accomplish  a  great  deal. 


Vivian  Hcska 
Sounds  difficult?  Not  If  you  really  think 
about  It.  Tliere  are  many  ways  to  "Pitch  In 
For  Chicago"  Cleanlng-up  Is  the  most  obvi- 
ous of  course,  but  there  are  other  Important 
ways. 

Take  community  living  for  Instance.  If 
people  could  learn  to  live  together  In  har- 
mony, not  let  race  or  social  background  enter 
Into  their  Judgments  of  people,  and  treat 
others  a  little  bit  nicer,  our  city  would  be  a 
better  place  Maybe  If  people  tried  to  keep 
smiles  on  their  faces  all  through  the  day  and 
say  hello  or  good-morning  to  strangers  on 
the  street,  happiness  would  spread  and  make 
our  city  a  much  more  friendly  place 


Qot  throwing 
by  Joining 


PROTECTING  FTSDERAL  EMPLQ-i-EES 
AND  THE  PUBLIC 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
woman from  New  York  iMs.  Holtzman) 
is  recogriized  for  15  minutes. 

Ms.  HOLTZMAN  Mr.  Speaker.  It  was 
with  the  greatest  reluctance  that  I  op- 
posed the  veto  override  on  H  R  8617 

This  bill  would  have  removed  most  of 
the  limitations  which  the  Hatch  Act 
places  on  political  campaigning  by  Fed- 
eral employees.  It  would  have  done  so. 
however,  without  providing  adequate 
protection  for  the  public  against  politi- 
cal Influence  within  the  civil  service,  and 


without  safeguarding  Federal  employees 
against  political  pressures.  As  a  result, 
I  opposed  the  bill  when  it  was  first  passed 
by  the  House  and  could  not  support  the 
veto  override. 

At  the  outset  I  think  it  is  Important 
that  we  understand  what  activities  are 
prohibited  by  the  Hat<;h  Act.  Federal  em- 
ployees are  not  barred  from  voting,  ex- 
pressing their  political  opinions,  contrib- 
uting to  candidates,  attending  meetings, 
wearing  buttons,  and  the  like.  Nor  are 
they  prohibited  from  organizing,  lobby- 
ing, and  campaigning  with  regard  to  spe- 
cific public  Issues.  Indeed,  I  am  .'^ure  most 
Members  have  found,  as  I  have,  that 
Federal  employees  are  among  the  most 
active  and  knowedgeable  participant-s  in 
public  debate  on  matters  which  aflect 
their  Interests  and  the  Nation  at  large. 
Their  involvement  Ls  a  healthy  and  val- 
uable aspect  of  our  political  process,  and 
it  should  not  be  restricted. 

The  only  activities  denied  to  Federal 
employees  concern  active  participation 
In  political  campaigns.  While  I  recognize 
that  even  these  restrictions  are  onerous 
and  I  would  support  legislation  to  mod- 
ify and  clarify  them.  I  believe  that 
sound  public  policy— and  37  years  of  ex- 
perience—justifies their  existence.  Thev 
should  not  be  lifted,  as  thl.s  bill  would 
have  done,  without  adequate  protection 
for  the  public  and  the  Federal  employ- 
ees themselves. 

One  of  my  chief  objections  to  H  R 
8617.  as  it  pas'sed  the  House.  wa.<;  the 
possibility  it  created  of  Increased  polit- 
icizing of  Federal  law  enforcement  and 
Investigative  agencies,  such  as  the  Jus- 
tice Department,  the  FBI.  the  Internal 
Revenue  Service,  and  the  various  Intel- 
ligence agencies.  I  am  pleased  that  Uie 
conference  report  tries  to  remedy  this 
problem— which  I  pointed  out  in  my  ini- 
tial views— by  specifically  continuing  the 
ban  on  political  acthities  by  certain  Jus- 
tice Department,  IRS,  and  CIA  person- 
nel. But  unfortunately  this  action  di:>es 
not  go  far  enough 

In  the  first  place,  only  employees  of 
these  agencies  who  are  In  so-called  sen- 
sitive positions  are  covered  by  the  prohi- 
bition. The  definition  of  sensitive  is  not 
made  clear.  The  joint  statement  of  the 
conference  committee  defines  "sen-^itive 
positions"  as  those  "which  require  fldu- 
ciarv,  public  contact,  or  other  duties  that 
demand  the  highest  degree  of  public 
trust"— pages  6-7.  E.\ecutlve  Order  No. 
10450,  however,  which  Is  sreriflcallv 
cited  In  the  bill,  defines  a  "^en-ltlve  pa-;!- 
tion"  as  one  which  "could  bring  about, 
by  virtue  of  the  mture  of  the  pa«itlon.  a 
material  adverse  effect  on  the  national 
security"  Executive  Order  No.  10450.  sec- 
tion 3fb>. 

Because  the  language  of  the  bill  itself 
is  unambiguous,  the  national  security 
definition  of  ".sensitive  position"  may 
well  take  precedence  over  the  broader 
language  in  the  ioint  statement  B'jt 
national  security  is  not  the  criterion  that 
should  be  used  to  judge  whether  employ- 
ees of  the  Justice  Department.  FBI.  IRS, 
and  CIA  should  be  allowed  to  campaign. 
It  makes  no  sense,  for  example,  to  say 
that  an  FBI  agent  working  on  an  espio- 
nage case  may  not  campaign  while  one 
working  on  or;.:anized  crime  ma\ .  or  to 
bar  CIA  agents  from  soliciting  pohtlcal 
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contributions  while  allowing  IRS  audi- 
tors to  do  so. 

More  importantly,  since  only  a  few 
Justice.  FBI,  and  IKS  employees  work  on 
defense,  int^llipence.  and  military  mat- 
ters, the  overwhelming  majority  of  Fed- 
eral law  enforcement  and  Investigative 
personnel  are  not  restricted  at  all  in  their 
political  activities. 

In  addition,  the  bill  does  not  even  com- 
pletely bar  political  activities  by  employ- 
ees in  sensitive  positions.  An  agency 
head,  such  ai;  politically  motivated  At- 
torney General  for  e.-^ample.  may  lift  the 
bar  if.  in  his  opinion,  "it  would  not  ad- 
versely affect  the  integrity  of  the  Gov- 
ernment, or  the  public's  confidence  in  the 
integrity  of  the  Government."  We  hardly 
need  a  reminder  at  tills  date  that  some 
agency  heads  have  taken  a  very  lax  view- 
in  recent  years  of  the  Government's  in- 
teprity. 

Finally,  these  limited  restrictions  on 
campaigning  by  CIA.  Justice,  and  IRS 
personnel,  do  not  cover  employees  of 
other  investigative  agencies  such  as  NSA 
and  DIA. 

Because  the  bill  fails  to  provide  any 
real  bar  at  all  to  political  activities  by 
law  enforcement  and  investigative  per- 
sonnel, the  dangers  of  political  influence 
in  these  areas  remain  great  In  view  of 
the  lessons  of  Watergate  and  the  recent 
revelations  about  illegal  CIA  and  FBI 
activities,  it  seem.'^  to  me  foolish  indeed 
to  raise  the  po.ssibllity  that  law  enforce- 
ment and  investigative  decisions  will  be 
made  on  the  ba.«is  of  politics,  and  to 
in'-lte  the  spoils  system  into  these 
agencies. 

The  problem  goes  beyond  the  possibil- 
ity of  actual  political  influence  on  law 
enforcement  and  investigative  agencies 
As  Mr.  Ju.<:tice  White  pointed  out.  in  the 
case  of  Civil  Service  Commission  against 
National  A.ssociation  of  Letter  Carriers. 
It  is  not  only  Important  that  the  Govern- 
ment and  its  employees  in  fact  avoid  let- 
ting politics  influence  the  administration 
of  justice,  "but  it  is  also  critical  that  they 
appear  to  the  pubhc  to  be  avoiding  it  if 
confidence  in  the  system  of  representa- 
tive Government  is  not  to  be  eroded  to  a 
disastrous  extent  " 

As  the  opinion  polls  and  our  constit- 
uents remind  us  every  day,  confidence  in 
the  Federal  Government,  particularly  in 
the  law  enforcement  agencies,  has  al- 
ready been  severely  eroded.  We  m  tlie 
Congress  should  be  seeking  to  rebuild 
public  confidence  in  the.se  agencies 
rather  than  weakening  it  by  inviting  fur- 
ther doubt  about  their  motives  and 
actions. 

I  was  troubled,  too.  that  this  bill  did 
not  provide  adequate  protection  for  Fed- 
eral employees  who  are  pressured  by 
their  superiors  to  campaign  for  or  con- 
tribute to  a  particular  candidate.  The 
minimum  penalty  of  a  30-day  suspen- 
sion for  a  supervisor  or  other  employee 
who  misuses  his  or  her  official  authority 
for  political  ends  seems  mild  in  view  of 
the  abuses  of  power  we  have  seen  in  the 
past  several  years.  In  addition,  It  will 
require  a  brave  employee  to  confront  a 
superior  through  the  enforcement  mech- 
anism provided  Few  employees.  It  would 
seem,  will  be  willing  to  risk  making  a 
complaint  and  testifying  against  a  super- 


visor, who.  if  the  complaint  fails — or  even 
if  it  succeeds — will  retain  substantial 
authority  over  them. 

Even  when  a  coerced  employee  does 
complain  about  political  pressure  from 
a  superior,  the  fact  of  such  pressure  may 
be  extremely  diflQcult  to  prove.  One's 
supervisor  is  chiefly  responsible  for  job 
duties,  promotional  opportu::ities,  and 
working  conditions.  Coercion  or  retalia- 
tion can  be  as  subtle  as  a  leave  not  grant- 
ed, a  mild  rather  than  enthusiastic  rec- 
ommendation, or  a  series  of  unpleasant 
assignments.  In  view  of  the  sublety  with 
which  coercion  can  be  exercised,  we 
would  be  naive  to  believe  that  the  en- 
forcement mechanism  will  detect  or  pre- 
vent all  such  violations. 

It  is  not  even  necessary  for  a  super- 
visor intentionally  to  pressure  subordi- 
nates. Some  employees  may  support  or 
contribute  to  the  candidate  of  a  strongly 
partisan  superior  in  order  to  make  a 
favorable  impression  on  him.  There  is  no 
answer  in  this  bill  for  that  sort  of  im- 
proper official  influence. 

While  the  bill  provides  inadequate 
remedies  for  aggrieved  employees,  it  pro- 
vides no  remedy  at  all  for  a  candidate 
who  suffers  because  of  the  misuse  of  of- 
ficial authority — or  for  the  public  which 
may  vote  for  that  candidate.  A  candidate 
who  is  a  victim  of  acts  which  are  im- 
proper under  this  bill  needs  a  speedy, 
preelection  remedy  if  damage  to  his  or 
her  campaign  is  to  be  prevented.  The  en- 
forcement procedure  in  the  bill,  however. 
is  lengthy  and  cumbersome,  and  at  best 
would  penalize  offending  employees  after 
an  election  is  over  and  the  damage  has 
been  done. 

Finallj'.  the  employer-employee  rela- 
tionship which  exists  between  Federal 
elected  officials,  particularly  the  Con- 
gress, and  civil  servants  would  be  subject 
to  both  the  appearance  and  reality  of 
conflict  of  Interest  under  this  bill.  Sen- 
ators and  Members  of  Congress  will, 
after  perhaps  having  been  elected  with 
the  contributions  and  active  campaign- 
ing of  Federal  employees,  have  to  vote 
on  pay  Increases  for  those  employees. 
Even  if  a  particular  member's  vote  is  not, 
in  fact,  influenced  by  this  assistance,  it 
will  create  considerable  suspicion  in  the 
minds  of  the  public.  As  with  the  execu- 
tive branch,  it  is  essential  that  the 
credibility  of  the  Congress  be  strength- 
ened rather  than  eroded. 

I  would  support  legislation  to  ease 
the  current  restrictions  on  political  ac- 
tivities by  Federal  employees,  if  It  were 
drafted  carefully  so  as  to  protect  the 
public  and  civil  servants.  For  the  reasons 
outlined  above,  however,  H.R.  8617  did 
not  contain  adequate  protection,  and  I 
could  not  In  good  conscience  support  It. 


HIGH  UTILITY  RATES 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Iowa  (Mr.  Mezvinsky)  is  rec- 
ognized for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  MEZVINSKY.  Mr.  Speaker,  at  a 
time  when  the  cost  of  government  has 
reached  almost  intolerable  levels  and 
continues  to  climb,  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment has  imposed  very  sizable  new  ex- 
penses on  States  and  local  communities 


in  the  form  of  water  and  sewage  treat- 
ment requirements.  To  be  sure.  Washing- 
ton provides  construction  grants  to  sup- 
port these  federally  mandated  projects, 
but  enormous  burdens  remain  on  the 
shoulders  of  smaller  imits  of  govern- 
ment faced  with  startup  costs  and  oper- 
ating expenses. 

If  Washington  is  going  to  require  our 
hard-pressed  State  and  local  govern- 
ments to  undertake  costly  environmental 
projects,  it  is  only  fair  that  Washington 
provide  more  resources  to  accomplish 
them. 

The  particular  plight  of  local  commu- 
nities in  the  First  District  of  Iowa  has 
been  brought  to  my  attention  most  com- 
pellingly  by  its  mayors.  I  would  hope 
that  the  Congress  can  move  effectively 
in  providing  relief  for  such  impacted 
communities  and  I  urge  other  Members 
to  support  my  request  to  our  colleague, 
Mr.  Roberts,  for  prompt  subcommittee 
attention  to  their  needs, 
Hon,  Rat  Roberts. 

Chairman,  Water  Resources  Suhrommittee. 
House  Committee  on  Public  Works  and 
Transportation,  Raybum  House  Office 
Building,  Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Chairman  Robeets:  Recectlv,  a  slt- 
aatlon  was  called  to  my  attention  by  the 
Mayors  of  the  First  Dlsmct  of  Iowa  that  I 
think  Is  worthy  of  consideration  by  your 
subcommittee. 

Environmental  Protection  Agency  regula- 
tion,"; have  all  but  mandated  new  water  and 
sewage  secondary  treatment  faci;itles  In 
many  of  our  nation's  communities  This  great 
expense  to  the  localities  has  beer,  assisted, 
to  a  large  extent,  by  EPA  construction  grants 
providing  for  a  75.^25^,.  federal  matoh.  Now, 
though,  at  a  time  when  these  localities  face 
high  start-up  costs  and  increased  operating 
expenses,  there  Is  no  federal  program  speclfi- 
cally  geared  to  assist  them  further.  As  a  re- 
sult, utility  rates  will  skyrocket,  hitting  those 
on  fixed  Incomes  particularly  hard. 

I'm  enclosing  a  resolution  adopted  by  these 
mayors  that  addresses  this  problem  The  sit- 
uation L=  critical  for  these  officials  because 
their  constituents  must  now  absorb  the  full 
cost  of  compliance  with  federal  law  I  loin 
them  In  urging  your  subcommittee  to  develop 
leelslatlon  In  this  area  and  will  be  glad  to 
help  In  any  way  possible 

Unless  Concress  Is  willing  to  accept  this  re- 
sponsibility, the  cost  of  complying  with  EP,f 
standards  will  fall  primarily  on  the  shoulders 
of  those  who  can  least  afford  to  pay 
Sincerely. 


Be  It  resolved  by  the  duly  elected  mayors 
of  the  First  District  of  Iowa,  meeting'  at 
the  Burlington.  Iowa.  Council  Chambers, 
April  30,  1976. 

Whereas,  congress  having  passed  laws 
creating  the  Environmental  Protection  Agen- 
cy with  rules  and  regulations  on  operation 
of  secondary  sewage  treatment  plants  in  the 
cities  of  the  First  District  of  Iowa,  now  In 
operation  or  to  be  operational  In  the  future. 

■Whereas,  we  advise  Senator  Dick  Clark, 
Senator  John  Culver  and  Representative 
Mezvlnsky  that  after  due  deliberation,  the 
undersigned  Mayors  agree  that  the  laws 
passed  by  the  Federal  government  creatmg 
EPA  are  inadequate,  unjust  and  Impose  fi- 
nancial hardships  and  burdens  on  all  of  our 
citizens,  businessmen  and  Industry. 

We  urgently  request  that  Federal  legisla- 
tion is  now  needed  to  c.orrect  the  inade- 
quacies of  the  law  and  urge  you  each  to  use 
yovu"  good  offices  and  to  coof>erat«  and  write 
legislation  whereby  Congress  will  fund  all 
Federal  required  secondary  sewage  treatment 
plants  as  so  required  by  EPA  rules  and  regu- 
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latlons.  Therefore,  operation  and  nuUnte- 
imnce  will  be  funded  on  the  same  baals  as 
construction  cost,  75%  federal  funds,  35% 
city  funds. 

We  urge  Immediate  action,  as  time  Is  of  the 
utmost  Importance  With  Inflation,  high  coot 
of  living,  *e  must  have  relief  for  famlUes 
with  low  Income,  social  security,  fixed  In- 
come, etc. 

Water  and  sewer  rates,  now  required  to 
meet  the  entire  cost  of  operation  and  EPA 
requirements,  have  worked  extreme  hard- 
•shlps  on  our  people  aa  blU.s  have  doubled 
and  In  some  cases  more,  and  v.'e  agree  our 
cltlzen.s  can  not  bear  thl.<?  problem  forever. 


HIDDEN  TRAPS  FXDR  LABOR  IN  8    1 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
prevlou.s  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
woman from  New  York  'Ms.  Abzuc)  Is 
recognized  for  10  minute.s 

Ms.  ABZUG.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have 
spoken  out  a,Tainst  S  1,  the  Criminal 
Justice  Reform  Act  of  1976.  In  the  past 
but  mo.'^t  of  my  statements,  as  well  as 
those  of  other  opponents  of  S.  1.  have 
focused  on  the  provisions  which  restrict 
the  freedom  of  the  press  and  citizens' 
expression  of  first  amendment  rights. 
The  provisions  of  S.  1  which  would  par- 
ticularly affect  the  labor  movement  have 
received  little  public  attention. 

For  exfimple.  thp  oritiinril  version  of 
S.  1  made  violence  on  a  picket  line  or 
during  a  strike  a  Federal  crime  It  brings 
such  actlvlt.v  within  the  ambit  of  the 
Hobbs  Act  by  eliminating  the  word 
"wronc^ful"  from  the  definition  of  extor- 
tion The  definition  of  blackmail  has 
also  been  extended  to  be  applicable  to  a 
labor  di'^pute. 

A  detailed  analysis  of  the  effect  of 
some  of  the  provisions  of  S  1  on  the  labor 
movement  has  been  prepared  for  me  by 
Mr.  Daniel  Crystal,  and  I  would  like  to 
take  this  opportunity  to  Insert  It  in  the 
Record, 

Thb  Boobt  Traps  roa  Labor 
(By  Daniel  Crystal) 

Labor  Is  deeply  threatened  by  8.  1.  The  bill 
contains  a  number  of  tnterlocltlnf;  provisions 
that  affect  the  entire  labor  movement.  These 
are  entirely  separate  and  distinct  from  the 
Innumerable  provision*  In  8.  1  that  are  polit- 
ically repressive. 

Every  official  and  member  of  a  union  In  this 
country  should  become  aware  of  the  hidden 
booby-traps  for  labor  contained  In  8  1.  Let's 
list  them: 

1.  Making  Violence  on  a  Picket  Line  or 
During  a  Strike  a  Federal  Crime; 

One  extremely  serious  danger  for  organized 
labor  that  Is  hidden  In  8.  1  Is  what  It  pro- 
vides, by  skillful  draftsmanship,  to  make  It  a 
federal  crime,  punishable  by  a  long  prison 
sentence  and  a  very  heavy  fine,  to  be  involved 
in  violence  on  a  picket  line  or  during  a  strike. 
A  little  background  in  labor  history  is  essen- 
tial to  understand  this  massive  threat  to  la- 
bor. In  1937.  Congress  passed  the  Hobbe  Act 
(18  US  Code  Section  1961)  as  a  way  of  reach- 
ing so-called  "labor  racketeers."  The  Hobbs 
Act  speclflcally  prohibits  "extortion,"  which 
18  defined  as  "the  obtaining  of  property  from 
another,  with  his  consent.  Induced  by  wrong- 
ful use  of  actual  or  threatened  force,  vio- 
lence, or  fear.  .  ."  (18  C.8.C.  Section  1961  (b) 
(2)  ).  It  was  understood  that  this  meant  the 
"wrongful"  use  of  force  or  threats  to  coerce 
an  employer  as  part  of  a  "shake  down"  or  to 
make  him  pay  for  unnecessary,  unwanted 
services. 

But  In   1971,  this  Hobbs  Act  which  had 


been  enacted  to  get  at  "labor  racketeers" 
was  applied  directly  against  a  union  by  the 
Nixon  Administration.  Several  officials  of 
the  International  Brotherhood  of  Electrical 
Workers  In  Louisiana  were  Indicted  on  a 
federal  charge  that  they  had  con.sptred  to 
use  violence,  not  for  a  shake-down,  not  to 
extort  money,  but  Instead  to  obtain  higher 
wages. 

The  Indictment  ought  to  be  carefully  read 
by  every  member  of  a  union.  It  resulted  from 
a  strike  by  employees  of  the  Gulf  States  Util- 
ities Company  and  was  brought  against  mem- 
bers and  officials  of  the  Electrical  Workers' 
Union  who  were  seeking  a  new  collective- 
bargaining  agreement  with  that  company. 
The  Indictment  charges  that  they  conspired 
to  obstruct  commerce,  and  that  as  part  of 
that  conspiracy,  they 

"Would  obtain  the  property  of  the  Gulf 
States  Utilities  Company  In  the  form  of 
wage^  and  other  things  of  value  with  the  con- 
sent of  the  Gulf  States  Utilities  Company  .  .  . 
such  consent  to  be  Induced  by  the  wrongful 
use  of  actual  force,  violence  and  fear  of  eco- 
nomic Injury  by  the  named  union  defend- 
ants and  co-consplrators.  in  that  the  de- 
fendants and  the  co-consplrators  did  commit 
acts  of  physical  violence  and  destruction 
against  property  owned  by  the  Gulf  States 
Utilities  Company  In  order  to  force  said  Com- 
pany to  agree  to  a  contract  with  Local  2286 
of  the  International  Brotherhood  of  Elec- 
trical Workers  railing  for  higher  wages  and 
other  monetary  benefit?." 

A  year  later,  the  Nixon  Administration 
also  Indicted  three  leaders  and  four  strikers 
of  the  Joint  Board  Fur.  Leather  &  Machine 
Workers  Union  (FLM  Joint  Board)  under  the 
same  Hobbs  Act.  In  this  case  too,  the  Indict- 
ment almllurly  charged  that  the  defendants 
had  engaged  In  a  conspiracy  to  obtain  higher 
wages  by  the  use  of  violence. 

E^'entualIy.  the  Electrical  Workers'  case 
reached  the  Supreme  Court  In  1973  The  FT.M 
case  was  stayed  by  the  Judge  until  the  Su- 
preme Court  acted.  What  was  involved  by 
the  Indictments  in  each  of  these  enormously 
Important  cases  for  labor  was  whether  the 
word  "wrongful"  uspd  In  the  Hobbs  Act  was 
Intended  by  Congress  to  apply  to  the  purpose 
of  the  violence  In  the  course  of  a  labor  dis- 
pute (was  the  strike  or  labor  dispute  part  of 
a  "shake-down"  or  was  It  instead  part  of  a 
legitimate  union  purpose,  such  as  higher 
wages  or  better  working  conditions?)  or  did 
It  apply  Instead  to  the  means  that  were  used 
by  the  workers  to  attain  that  purpose ' 

B'.'  a  bare  5-»  decision,  the  United  States 
Supreme  Court  In  United  Staten  v  Knm(yn.i. 
410  U.S.  396  (1973)  decided  in  the  Electrical 
Workers"  case  that  the  legislative  history  of 
the  Hobbs  Act  made  It  clear  that  the  word 
"wrongful'  was  Intended  to  apply  to  the 
purpose  of  the  violence,  and  not  to  the 
means  used  to  achieve  that  purpose.  The  Ave 
•lustlres  m  the  majority  In  an  opinion  writ- 
ten by  Mr.  Justice  Potter  Stewart  decided 
that  If  the  purpose  was  lawful  (such  as 
higher  wajies,  seniority  rights,  or  better 
workln,.'-  conditions),  anv  incidental  violence 
would  be  punished  by  the  .states  and  not  bv 
the  Federal  government  They  pointed  out 
that,  prior  to  the  Electrical  Workers"  cn.se 
during  the  nearly  three  decades  that  had 
puvsed  since  the  enactment  of  the  Hobbs 
Act.  txa  reported  case  had  upheld  the  theory 
that  the  Hobbs  Act  "proscribes  the  une  of 
force  to  achieve  legitimate  collectlve- 
bari^nlng  demands." 

The  minority  on  the  Stipreme  Court  took 
the  position  that  the  crucial  word  "wrong- 
ful" applies  to  the  means  usetl  and  not  the 
purpose  As  Justice  Steward  pointed  out  for 
the  majority,  this  view  of  the  Hobbe  Act 
means  that  a  striker  who  throws  a  punch  on 
a  picket  line  or  punctures  or  deflates  the  tire 
of  a  scab  would  be  guilty  of  a  Hobbs  Act  vio- 
lation and  run  the  very  real  risk  of  up  to  20 
years  In  prison  and  a  lilO.(XX)  flne. 

This  background  In  recent  labor  history 


makes  clear  the  enormous  danger  to  every 
worker  and  all  of  organized  labor  which  is 
presented  by  8  1.  What  the  Nixon  Admin- 
istration failed  to  do  In  Its  Indictment  of  the 
Electrical  Workers"  and  the  FLM  caie  will 
be  achieved  through  8.1. 

What  SI  does  Is  to  bury  In  Its  753-pages 
two  seemingly  innocuous  definition  of  ""ex- 
tortion"' and  "blackmail"  which  would  make 
the  Supreme  Court's  minority  position  the 
law  of  the  land  and  make  It  posiilble  to  Im- 
pose the  very  drastic  Hobbs  Act  penalties 
against  any  worker  or  union  official  who  can 
be  charged  with  responsibility,  direct  or  In- 
direct, for  violence  during  a  strike  or  labor 
dispute.  It  does  this  by  omitting  the  key 
word  "viTongfxil"  from  the  definitions  of  ex- 
tortion and  blackmail  Ard  even  worse,  the 
definition  of  "blackmail"  under  the  language 
of  8.1  Is  extended  to  any  threat  to  subject 
an  employer  to  economic  Injury  in  his 
business ! 

"Extortion"  Is  defined  In  Section  1722  of 
S,  1  to  make  a  person  guilty  of  a  federal 
criminal  offense  (punishable  by  Imprison- 
ment up  to  15  years  and  a  flne  up  to  HOCOOOl 
"If  he  obtains  property  of  another  by  force 
or  by  threatening  or  placing  another  person 
In  fear  that  any  person  will  be  subjected  to 
bodily  Injury  or  kidnapping  or  that  any 
property  will  be  damaged." 

The  crime  of  "blackmail"  Is  set  forth  In 
Section  1723  It  makes  a  person  guilty  of  a 
federal  crime  "If  he  obtains  property  of  an- 
other by  threatening  or  placing  another  per- 
son In  fear  that  any  person  will,"  among 
other  things,  "procure  the  dismissal  of  any 
person  from  employment  or  refuse  to  em- 
ploy or  renew  a  contract  of  employment  of 
any  person",  or  "Improperly  subject  any  per- 
son to  economic  loss  or  Injury  to  his  business 
or  profession."  The  crlm?  of  "blackmail" 
which  can  thus  easily  be  made  to  apply  to 
a  labor  dispute  Is  punishable  as  a  CHass  C 
felony  (Imprisonment  up  to  15  years;  flne 
up  to  »100,000  for  an  Individual,  up  to 
tSOO.OOO  for  an  organization;  if  the  "prop- 
erty" has  a  value  In  excess  of  C5CT  but  not 
more  than  $100,000.  this  so-called  crime  of 
"blackmail"  Is  punishable  as  a  Class  D  felony. 
I  e  .  Imprisonment  up  to  7  years,  a  flne  up 
to  HOO.OOO  for  an  Individual,  and  up  to 
•500,000  for  an  organization  ) 

S,  1  goes  far  beyond  the  Hobbs  Act  It 
would  extend  the  Hobbs  Act  provisions  even 
where  there  Is  no  violence  or  threat  or  fear 
of  violence,  but  Instead  merely  the  fear  of 
economic  loes  or  Injury  to  th<»  emplovcr  In 
his  business.  This  results  from  the  statutory 
deflnltlon  of  "extortion"  Is  Section  1722  of 
8.  1  to  the  obtaining  of  "propertv"  of  another 
by  "'placing  another  person  In  fear  that  any 
person  will  be  subjected  to  bodily  Injury  .  .  . 
or  that  anv  property  will  be  damaged" 

2  Federal  Crimes  Involving  Aggravated 
As.«ault  and  Battery,  Communicating  a 
Threat,  and  Reckle.ss  Endangerment-  The 
ever-present  threat  of  violence  In  a  labor 
dispute.  Including  scuffling  on  a  picket  line, 
the  Jostling  that  may  come  about  when 
scabs  try  to  break  through  the  picket  line, 
and  the  violence  that  may  resi'It,  particularly 
^•here  management  resorts  to  Plnkertons,  la- 
bor spies,  and  provocateurs,  makes  tmlon 
members  and  ofllrlals  stibtect  also  to  the 
threat  of  harsh  prison  sentences  and  heavy 
fines  on  a  claim  by  federal  prosecut-ors  that 
there  has  lieen  violation  of  federal  law 

What  until  now  has  Involved  more  than 
Disorderly  Persons  charges,  which  usually 
have  been  dismissed  a<!  part  of  the  settlf- 
ment  of  a  strike,  become  .serious  federal 
crimes  under  greatly  expanded  federal  Juris- 
diction, and  become  p>otent  ritrlkebreaklng 
weapons    and    union-breaking   legal    device? 

These  new  weapons  for  ant! -labor  ma- 
neuvering by  employers  includp  the  'allow- 
ing- 

a.  Aggravated  Battery  iSetloii  1612 1 
which  makes  a  person  "gfullty  of  an  offense 
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If.  by  physical  force,  he  rauM?;  serious  bod- 
ily injury-  to  another,"  It  l.«  a  Cla.ss  D  felony 
(Imprlsoment  up  to  7  years,  fine  up  to  $100.- 
000). 

b.  Terrorizing  (Section  1615)  which  makes 
It  a  crime  to  communicate  "a  threat  to 
commit,  or  to  continue  u.'  commit  a  crime 
of  violence  or  unlawful  conduct  dangerous 
to  human  life."  It  Is  a  very  serious  federal 
crime,  punishable  as  a  Class  D  felony,  with 
pc'-'slble  Imprisonment  up  to  seven  yeas?  and 
a  possible  flne  for  an  individual  of  up  to 
$100,0(X).  If  the  labor  organization  can  be 
found  to  have  sponsored  the  "crime."  there 
may  be  a  flne  Imposed  on  the  union  or  Inter- 
national of  up  to  $500,000  (Section  2201  of 
S  1). 

c.  Conamunlcatlng  a  Threat  (Section  1616) 
which  makes  a  person  guilty  of  a  federal 
crime  If,  "with  intent  to  alarm  or  harass  an- 
other person,  he  communicates"  "a  threat  to 
commit  or  to  continue  to  commit  a  crime 
of  violence,  or  unlawful  conduct  dangerous 
to  human  life."  This  Is  punishable  as  a  Class 
A  misdemeanor. 

d.  Reckless  Endangerment  (Section  1617) 
making  a  person  guilty  of  an  offense  If  he 
engages  in  conduct  that  places  or  may  place 
another  person  In  danger  of  death  or  serious 
bodily  Injury."  The  newly  established  fed- 
eral crime  Is  offense  "If  he  engages  In  con- 
duct that  places  or  may  place  another  person 
In  danger  of  death  or  serious  bodily  Injury," 
The  newly  established  federal  crime  Is  pun- 
ishable as  a  Class  D  felony  (7  years'  Im- 
prisonment and  or  $100,000  fine)  "If  the 
circumstances  manifest  extreme  indifference 
to  human  life;"  a  Class  E  felony  in  any  other 
case  (up  to  8  years'  Imprisonment;  up  to 
$100,000  flne). 

3.  Interfering  with  a  Federal  Benefit:  Still 
another  concealed  threat  to  labor  and  to 
legitimate  union  objectives  Is  found  In  Sec- 
tion 1503  of  8.  1  which  ostensibly  relates  to 
Interfering  with  a  Federal  Benefit.  This 
section  declares  that  "a  person  Is  guilty  If 
by  ,  .  .  threat  of  force  he  Intentionally  .  .  . 
Intimidates  or  Interferes  with  another  per- 
son because  such  other  person  Is  or  has  been 
or  In  order  to  Intimidate  any  person  from  .  .  . 
applying  for  or  enjoying  employment  or  a 
prerequisite  thereof,  by  a  federal  govern- 
ment agency."  This  on  its  face  Is  basically  a 
civil  rights  statute. 

Clearly,  however,  the  language  Is  so  broad 
that  It  could  be  applied  to  any  threatening 
or  even  nasty  statement  made  by  picketers 
who  are  protesting  the  use  of  federally  paid 
strikebreakers  and  scabs  (for  example.  Na- 
tional Guardsmen  during  the  Postal  Strike 
of  1970  or  CBTTA  workers  employing  I-i-w  York 
City  municipal  employees).  It  Is  punishable 
as  a  Class  A  misdemeanor  which  subjects  an 
Individual  up  to  one  year  In  prison  and  a  fine 
of  $10,000  and  an  organization  to  a  fine  up  to 
$100,000, 

4,  Impairing  Military  Effectiveness:  One  of 
the  most  Important  provisions  of  S  1  that 
conceals  a  hidden  time  bomb  highly  dan- 
gerous to  labor  is  Section  1112  which  deals 
with   Impairing   Military  Effectiveness, 

This  sweeping  addition  to  fcder.nl  crimi- 
nal law  provides  that  "a  person  Is  guilty  ,  .  . 
If  In  reckless  disregard  of  the  risk  that  his 
conduct  might  Impair,  Interfere  with  or  ob- 
struct the  ability  of  the  United  States  or  an 
associate  nation  to  prepare  for  or  engage  In 
war  or  defense  activities  he  engages  In  con- 
duct" that  "damages,  tampers  with,  contami- 
nates, defectively  makes  or  defectively  re- 
pairs" any  property  under  the  Jurisdiction 
of  the  United  States  or  that  of  an  associate 
nation  (eg,.  South  Korea)  or  anything  "par- 
ticularly suited  for  national  defense  use"  or 
any  facility  of  the  United  States  or  an  asso- 
ciate nation  that  furnishes  defense  mate- 
rials, a  service  or  raw  materials  needed  for 
defense  production  or  mobilization,  or  any 
pvabllc  facility  (eg,.  Con  Ed,  public  safety 
agencies,  or  the  telephone  company) . 


Section  1112(ati2)  purp<:.r',,^  to  make  an 
exemption  from  this  for  "conduct  occurring 
i:i  the  usual  course  of  lawful  labor  strike  ac- 
tivity or  other  lawful  concerted  activity  for 
the  purpose  of  collective  bargaining  or  other 
mutual  aid  a:id  protection,"  (Emphasis  sup- 
plied i  This  piits  the  question  of  when  to 
apply  these  vague  and  menacing  threats  to 
labor  Into  operation  in  the  potentially  un- 
friendly hands  of  government  prosecutors 
and  the  Department  of  Justice  under  a  fu- 
ture Attorney  General  having  the  same  views 
as  John  Mitchell.  Who  is  to  decide  what  Is  t!-.e 
"usual  course"  or  labor  strike  activity,  or 
what  Is  "lawful"  in  connection  with  a  strike? 
Those  who  have  never  shown  that  they  are 
friendly  to  labor  are  given  the  power  of  de- 
ciding what  is  "unusual"  strike  actUlty 

It  Is  certainly  clear  that  a  picket  line  to 
object  to  shipment  of  napalm  to  an  associ- 
ated country,  such  as  South  Korea,  or  pos- 
sibly to  one  of  the  factions  in  Angela,  would 
come  within  this  har^h  proscription,  as  would 
opposition  by  labor,  or  a  wild -cat  strike  or 
even  a  general  boycott  by  labor  o:  shipment 
of  arms  to  Chile,  to  South  Africa,  or  to  any 
of  the  other  Innumerable  reactionary  regimes 
with  which  this  country  Is    associated." 

The  burden  of  proof  Is  placed  sqviarely  on 
the  worker  to  show  that  he  did  not  believe 
that  a  Job  action  could  result  in  aiiy  damage 
to  or  contamination  of  anything  related  to 
iiatlonal  defen.se,  public  safety  or  health  of 
the  services  to  any  .irmed  f(  rce  of  the  United 
States  or  Its  allies  If,  for  example,  the  police 
go  on  strike,  they  would  have  to  prove  that 
they  did  not  believe  that  such  a  strike  could 
impair  public  safety,  A  strike  by  postal  em- 
ployees could  be  claimed  to  interfere  with, 
impair,  or  obstruct  the  ability  of  the  United 
States  or  an  associative  nation  "to  prepare 
for  or  to  engage  In  war  or  defense  activities." 
And  there  need  not  even  be  proof  that  any 
conduct  by  any  worker,  group  of  workers,  or 
union  actually  does  do  this.  It  is  er.ough 
under  thl?  exceedingly  broad  language  that 
his  or  their  conduct  "might"  do  It  (Section 
1112(a) ). 

And  If  the  activity  merelv  "delays,  or  ob- 
structs production,  manufacture,  construc- 
tion, repair,  or  delivery  of"  any  of  the  above 
materlMs  or  services  during  a  time  "other 
than  lawful  labor  strike  activity"  (e.g.,  a 
wildcat  walkout)  this  also  Is  "impairing  mili- 
tary efTectlvenesf ." 

Penalties  ran.-p  from  IS  yea-s  Imprison- 
ment If  It  occurs  during  time  of  war  or  ac- 
tually causes  damage  to  a  defence  system  to 
7  years  if  during  a  national  Aetc-.ist  eme'- 
pency,  to  3  years  in  other  cases,  and  a  fine 
of  $100,000.  An  orj-anlzatlon  can  be  fined 
up  to  $500,000.  The  three-year  Imprison- 
ment may  be  increased  to  seven  during  a 
"national  defense  emergency"  which  the 
President  is  given  authority  to  declare  at  any 
time  th.it  he  finds  an  "acttial  or  threatened 
disturbance  of  the  international  relations  of 
the  United  .States."  (Section  ;il2(b)  (2)  (D)  ) . 
The  provision  for  declaration  of  a  "national 
defense  emergency""  Is  found  in  Section  ill 
of  S.l.  the  general  deflnltlon  section,  and 
provides: 

"  National  defense  emergency'  means  an 
emergency  that  the  President  or  the  Con- 
gress declares  to  exist  and  declares  to  be  a 
national  defense  emergency  by  reason  of  ac- 
tual or  threatened  war.  Invasion,  or  disturb- 
ance of  the  Interuatlor.al  relations  -<'.  the 
United  States." 

5.  Sabotage:  An  even  greater  potential 
threat  to  unions  and  union  members  may 
be  fotind  In  the  far  harsher  provisions  that 
deal  with  so-called  "sabotage,"  This  sweep- 
ing provision  applies  to  conduct  by  the  work- 
er "with  Intent  to  impair.  Interfere  with,  or 
obstrvict  the  ability  of  the  United  States  or 
an  associate  nation  to  prepare  for  or  to  en- 
gage In  war  or  defense  activities,"  (Section 
1111(a)).  The  broad,  ambiguous,  sweeping 
acts   that    are   proscribed    by   S.l    as   alleged 


"sabotage"  Include  the  claim  that  the  worker 
has  damaged,  tampered  with,  contaminated, 
defectively  made,  or  defectively  ile,,  nepl;- 
gently)   repaired 

I. A.)  any  property  that  l.s  owned  by.  or  is 
under  the  care,  custody,  or  control  of.  the 
United  States  or  a:i  a-s-sociate  nation,  or  t!:at 
Is  being  produced,  manufactured,  con- 
structed, repaired,  transported,  or  stored  for 
the  United  States  or  an  assor;ale  nation; 

'(B)  any  other  property  that  is  partieu- 
iariy  suited  for  national  defense  use; 

"(Ci  any  facility  that  is  engaged  In  whole 
or  in  part,  for  the  United  States  or  an  asso- 
ciate nation,  in: 

"li)  furnishing  delense  materials  or  serv- 
ices; or 

"(11)  producing  raw  material  necessary  to 
the  support  of  a  national  production  .^r  mo- 
bilization program;  or 

"(D)  any  public  facility:". 

Sec*ion  1111  also  applie.-  the  sabotage  pen- 
alties to  delivery  of  any  such  property  "that 
has  been  dainagea.  tampered  w::h,  contami- 
nate, defect ;\e;y  maae,  or  defectively  re- 
paired; or  to  the  delay  or  obstruction  of  the 
production,  manufacture,  construction,  re- 
pair-, or  delivery  of  any  such  property;  or  a 
service  of  a  public  facility" 

These  pro"isious  could  be  used  by  the  De- 
partment of  Justice  to  curb  dissent  aimed  at 
any  'uatlonal  defense  '  activity,  or  to  charge 
that  breakdown.-  on  an  assembly  line  or  de- 
fectively made  goods  constitute  "sabotage," 
Longshoremen  who  boycott  shipment  of 
goods  to  South  Africa  will  make  themselves 
subject  to  these  over-broad  and  limitless 
provisioiis.  So  too  will  they  put  themselves 
In  Jeopardy, 

Riots:  The  foregoing  provisions  Include 
some  of  those  which  apply  with  particular 
emphasis  to  the  labor  movement.  Those  in 
labor  must,  of  course,  realize  that  the  Innu- 
merable repressive  features  of  S  1  applicable 
to  all  citizens  may  be  utilized  by  the  federal 
government  as  curbs  on  strikes.  labor  dis- 
putes, and  other  aspects  of  collective  bar- 
gaining. 

Thus,  the  provlElon  of  S,  1  which  deals 
with  supposed  "leading  a  riot"  relates  to 
any  group  effort  that  has  a  violent  act  oc- 
curring colncldcntal'y  with  It  bi:t  m:-.y  be 
used  to  punish  or  intimidate  workers.  Section 
1831  pf  S.  1  redraft^  the  :r'68  Anti-Rirt 
law  which  was  used  as  the  basis  for  the  Chi- 
cago Seven  trial  growing  out  of  the  "police 
riot"  at  the  Democratic  National  Conven- 
tion at  Chicago  in  that  year 

Section  1831  provides  for  up  to  three  years 
in  prison  and  for  a  fine  of  up  to  one  hnndred 
thousand  dollars  for  an  Individual  ($500,000 
for  an  organization)  for  "movement  of  a 
person  across  a  state  !;ne  '  in  the  course  of 
execution  or  consummation  cf  a  so-caleld 
"riot."  A  "riot"  as  defined,  could  include  as 
few  as  "ten"  participants  whose  conduct 
"creates  a  grave  danger  r.f  imminentlv  caus- 
ing" damage  to  property  U'^e  of  Interstate 
telephone  lines,  or  movement  acros;  state 
lines,  by  an  organizer  from  an  international 
union  or  from  national  or  regional  head- 
quarters ot  a  union,  where  there  is  scuf- 
fling on  a  picket  line  In  the  course  of  a 
Strike  or  labor  disturbance,  could  bring  the 
anti-riot  provisions  of  S  1  Into  p'.av  Fed- 
eral jurisdiction  is  again  made  applicable  to 
what  until  now  has  been  a  matter  of  local 
orr;inance=  dealing  at  most  with  "disorderly 
persons'  charges. 

8  Demonstrations-  Other  provisions  of  S, 
1  would  sharply  curtail  every  kind  of  pro- 
test action  ■'aV-in.c  the  form  of  a  demonstra- 
tion. This  will  apply  to  unlon-s  as  well  as  to 
demonstrations  in  favor,  for  example,  of  civil 
rights  cr  peace.  Section  ^302  of  S  !  broadly 
restricts  demonstrations  by  declaring  It  "ob- 
struction of  a  government  function"  If  one 
"Impairs  or  perverts"  such  a  function  by 
"physical  Interference  or  ohs"-'i-t'.-n  " 

If  mass  arrests  so-e  made  of  picketers  there 
are  restrictions  In  S,  1  on  demonstrating  la 
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svipporl  fiir.  and  l:i  s<3Udarlty  with,  th(jfie  who 
have  bet'ii  arrepted  ITie  bill  declares  any 
buUain^f  and  the  surrounding  200  fef-t  houB- 
Ing  a  court  or  person  Involved  In  a  court  pro- 
ceeding, to  be  off  limits  Uj  oho  who  •psxades, 
plckeld,  displays  a  sign,  u.ses  a  snund  uiipU- 
fylng  device  or  otherwise  eiiK'apes  In  a  dem- 
onstration .  .  .'■  It  also  declarae  iiUsbohavlor 
that  obstructs  adtnJnl."?tra:ioii  of  Justice  out- 
side a  court  as  criminal  contampt  (Section 
1351)  and  maJces  disorderly  i^Cnduct  a  fed- 
eral crime  i  section  1334). 

:».  Uibor  Spies  and  Provocatjpura :  Another 
getierU  provision  of  S.  1  whlc*  Is  clearly  re- 
pres.-.ive  and  a  most  serious  "weakening  of 
'■oii.stUutlonal  protections  turBs  on  what  la- 
bor spies  and  provocateurs  seist  into  a  union 
by  a  unlon-breaJclng  employed  or  some  un- 
der-cover  government  agency  can  testify  to. 
and  the  limitations  Imposed  on  a  defendant 
worker  In  proving  hla  Innoi^nce  of  their 
charges  and  lies.  ; 

Section  651  of  S.  1  streng:thetw  government 
Inducement  to  persuade  and  induce  people 
to  commit  supposed  crime  through  the  art- 
ful use  of  agents  provocateurs.  A  defendant 
may  be  convicted  for  committing  a  crime 
which  he  was  improperly  Induced  to  commit 
by  Improper  pressure  of  police  or  other  secret 
agents.  The  burden  Is  put  on  the  accused 
person  to  prove  that  he  was  not  "predlfl- 
pooed"  to  commit  the  crime  and  was  subject 
to  "unlawftil  entrapment."  This  Invitation 
to  governmental  misconduct  brazenly  con- 
tained In  S.  1  should  be  compared  with  what 
Mr.  Justice  Brandels  wrote  In  his  famous 
dls.sent  In  United  States  v .  Olmstead.  277  U.S. 
438  (1928):  "If  the  government  becomes  a 
lawbreaker.  It  breeds  contempt  for  law;  It 
Invites  every  man  to  become  a  law  unto  him- 
self: It  Invites  anarchy."  r 


MOVING  TOWARD  A  MULTILATERAL 
MIDDLE  EAST  PE.ACE  CONFERENCE 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  Hout;«  the  gentle- 
man from  Indiana  (Mr.  Hamilton)  is 
recognized  for  5  minutes,      f 

Mr.  HAMILTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  is 
a  disturbing  sense  of  drift  in  the  Middle 
East  today.  The  momentum  toward  a 
peace  settlement  engendered  by  the  In- 
terim Slnal  Agreement  c»ncluded  9 
months  ago  has  dissipated.    -. 

On  the  West  Bank  and  ir*  Israel.  Pal- 
estinian Arab  populations  aJe  becoming 
increasingly  restive  and  theJsraeli  Gov- 
ern:nc-nt  is  having  difficulty  ileallng  with 
the  situation. 

Furth-r  north  in  Lebanon.  Syria  and 
Egypt  are  now  entering  their  sixth  month 
of  diplomatic  backbiting  and  one-upman- 
ship. Iraq.  Libya,  and  others  continue 
an  unchecked  flow  of  arm.s  into  tlie  small 
state  and  events  there  are  now  out  of  the 
control  of  the  warring  local  faction.^.  The 
Lebanese  carnage  continues  unabated. 
None  of  the  Arab  States  have  a  quick 
formula  for  bringing  peace  and  security 
to  the  Christian  and  Muslims  of  Lebanon. 
Perhaps  an  Arab  League  peacekeeping 
force,  composed  of  forces  from  states 
like  Morocco.  Jordan,  and  Kuwait,  will  be 
needed  to  supplement  or  replace  Syrian 
troops  now  in  Lebanon. 

What  is.  however,  most  disturbing  In 
the  present  deteriorating  .situation  Is  the 
apparent  paralysis  In  U.S.  diplo- 
matic efforts.  Everyone  here  recoR- 
nize.s  that  tensions  are  on  the  rise  In  the 
Middle  East,  but  policymakers  are  un- 
able, in  this  political  season,  to  come 
forward  with  an  approach  or  a  plan  to 
break  the  logjam  in  peace  talk  effort*. 


I'he  diplomacy  tliat  produced  agree- 
ments between  Israel  and  Eg\-pt  and  sig- 
nificantly reduced  tensions  on  that 
ceasefire  line  In  the  last  several  months 
Is  today  unable  to  point  to  the  next  step. 

Clearly,  step-by-step  diplomacy  has 
reached  a  dead  end  New  approaches  are 
essential  if  we  are  to  be  able  to  forestall 
hostilities  in  the  coming  months  and  end 
the  current  drift  in  the  region. 

The  list  of  what  is  needed  in  the  Mid- 
dle East  Ls  long.  Headlines  of  the  next 
few  weeks  will  tell  us  whether  we  and 
the  parties  to  the  conflict  can  weather 
the  Immediate  problems:  the  need  to  re- 
new the  UNDOP  peacekeeping  force 
mandate  on  the  Golan  Heights  the  end 
of  May,  the  need  for  a  more  lasting 
ceasefire  and  political  reforms  in  Leba- 
non, and  the  need  for  reduced  tensions 
in  the  territories  occupied  by  Israel  since 
1967. 

But  what  Is  needed  most  is  a  new  Im- 
petus In  peace  talks,  a  revival  of  a  spirit 
that  political  options  will  produce  better 
results  than  military  options,  and  less 
reliance  on  the  hope  that  parties  will 
continue  to  forego  military  options  be- 
cause. In  the  final  analysis,  they  do  not 
make  sense. 

To  provide  that  new  impetus,  we  need 
to  focus  on  getting  the  parties  talking, 
which  will,  in  the  present  situation,  ne- 
cessitate some  type  of  International, 
peace  talks.  Whether  such  talks  occur 
witloln  the  existing  Geneva  framework, 
or  some  other  formula,  should  be  decided 
by  the  parties  themselves. 

We  should  not  shy  away  from  such  a 
multilateral  forum  simply  because  the 
first  Item  that  might  even,  in  prelim- 
inary stages,  stall  any  talks  in  a  discus- 
sion of  the  issue  of  Palestinian  represen- 
tation. 

One  might  hope  that  we  are  now  mov- 
ing beyond  the  question  of  whether  Pal- 
estinians should  be  Involved  in  the  next 
peace  talks  to  a  consideration  of  who 
should  represent  them.  The  realities  of 
the  situations  in  Lebanon  and  the  occu- 
pied territories  would  suggest  that  we 
continue  to  avoid  this  Lssue  at  the  peril 
of  endangering  the  entire  peace  effort. 

Nor  should  we  shy  away  from  multi- 
lateral peace  talks  because  the  Soviet 
Union  might  be  Involved.  Soviet  cooper- 
ation and  commitment  to  reduced  ten- 
sions throughout  the  area  will  be  essen- 
tial if  peace  efforts  are  to  succeed.  The 
more  we  try  to  keep  the  Soviets  out  of 
the  peace  talks,  the  more  likely  we  are 
to  encourage  Soviet  adventurism  in  the 
area.  To  be  able  to  counsel  Soviet  re- 
straint in  arms  deliveries  to  Libya,  Syria. 
and  Iraq,  we  have  to  tr>-  to  avoid  giving 
high  and  visible  priority  to  undercutting 
further  their  substantial  interests  in  the 
region. 

Mr.  Speaker,  time  is  not  on  the  side 
of  peace  In  the  Middle  East.  We  cannot 
slide  into  the  convenient,  and  perhaps 
politically  wise,  course  of  delaying  all 
action  until  after  our  November  elec- 
tions. For,  once  our  elections  are  over, 
there  are  important  1977  elections  for 
the  Knes.set  in  Israel.  There  will  always 
be  good  reasons  for  delay,  but  we  have  to 
resist  the  appeal  of  putting  off  imLl]  next 
year  what  is  needed  this  year. 

I  urge  the  State  Department  to  pro- 


ceed in  the  Immediate  future  to  devise 
plans  for  the  convening  of  a  muitUateraJ 
peace  conference  on  Uic  Middle  East  We 
will  be  doing  every  party  to  the  conflict 
and  all  the  i>e<:>ples  of  the  region  a  sig- 
nificant favor. 

The  sense  of  drift  In  the  Middle  East 
mu.^t  be  replaced  with  a  renewed  con- 
viction that  peace  talks  soon  are  possible, 
direct  talks  can  (x-cur  and  that  the 
worlds  peace  urgently  deix?nds  on  sub- 
stantial further  progress  toward  a  Mid- 
dle East  settlen^.er.t 
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ANNOUNCEMENT  OF  HEARINGS  ON 
H.R.  12112 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Moorhead) 
Is  recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  MOORHEAD  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  Subcommittee  on  Economic 
Stabilization  of  the  Committee  on  Bank- 
ing. Currency  and  Housing  has  scheduled 
hearings  on  H.R.  12112,  a  bill  to  provide 
additional  a.ssistance  to  the  Energy-  Re- 
search and  Development  Administration 
for  the  advancement  of  nonnuclear  en- 
erg>'  research,  development  and  demon- 
stration, for  May  24,  25,  26,  and  June  1 
and  2.  1976. 

The  subcommittee  Is  providing  for 
time  to  receive  testimony  frcim  Mpmk)ers 
of  Congress  on  May  25.  Members  who 
wish  to  testify  rhouid  contact  Joseph  J. 
Jaslnski,  of  the  subcommittee  staff, 
telephone  225-7145. 


ENERGY    CONSLIU'ATION     DO    NOT 
LET  IT  SLIP  AWAY 

The  SPEAKER  pro  t<?mpore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  Hou.se,  the  gentle- 
man from  Colorado  (Mr.  Wirth)  Is  rec- 
ognized for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  WIRTH  ^Tr.  Speaker,  whon  I 
read  news  accounts  of  Governor  Rea- 
gan's recent  speech  In  Detroit.  I  could 
scarcely  believe  It.  He  skirted  ver>-  close 
to  advocating  that  all  pood  Am'^ricans 
should  go  out  and  buy  the  biggest  pos- 
sible cars  and  drive  them  as  fast  as  they 
possibly  can.  I  know  that  "Engine  Char- 
lie" Wilson.  President  Elsenhower's  De- 
fense Secretary,  used  to  say  that  " Whaf.s 
good  for  General  Motors  Is  good  for  the 
country."  but  I  never  imagined  that  that 
proposition  would  be  stated  in  so  irre- 
sponsible a  form.  Hasn't  Governor  Rea- 
gan ever  heard  of  energy  conser\-atlon? 
Or  does  he  not  care? 

Indeed,  it  seems  that  nobody  in  high 
places  cares  about  energ>'  conservation 
any  more.  After  a  brief  season  of  pious 
hopes  and  good  intentions  following  the 
gasoline  shortage  of  1973  and  the  Arab 
oil  boycott.  It  is  business  as  usual  on  the 
highways  and  at  the  service  station 
pimips.  The  comeback  of  the  American 
love  affair  with  the  big  car  Is  but  one 
depressing  reminder  of  how  quickly  we 
forget. 

But  we  forget  only  at  our  verv  great 
peril,  Mr.  Speaker,  and  at  the  peril  of 
our  children  and  their  children  after 
them.  Some  day  the  flow  of  oil  will  slow 
to  a  trickle.  That  Is  a  fact  .Some  day  the 
auto  plants  will  have  to  produce  vehicles 
that  run  on  something  other  than  fossil 


fuels.  Either  that  or  they  will  shut  down, 
and  present  unemployment  in  Detroit 
wOl  be  dwarfed  by  comparison.  That  is  a 
fact. 

It  is  a  dreary  litany,  and  I  have  no 
wish  to  go  on  reciting  it.  Yet  these  are 
things  that  must  be  said,  however  dis- 
comforting they  may  be.  Fortunately, 
several  new^spaper  editorials  and  col- 
umnists have  recently  been  sounding  tlae 
same  timely  warning,  and  they  have  done 
so  with  considerable  skill.  I  wish  to  in- 
sert in  the  Record  these  comments: 
I  Prom  the  Washington  Post,  May   15,   1976 1 

NoN-CONSERV.\TION  OF  ENERGY 

Wliat  ever  happened  to  energy  conserva- 
tion? Spring  Is  here,  the  flowers  are  In  bloom, 
and  conservation  Is  evidently  too  gloomy  a 
subject  for  this  rambunctious  nation  to  con- 
template In  such  a  pleasant  sea.son  The  bi- 
centennial Is  upon  us.  with  Its  endless  sug- 
gestions of  places  to  go.  The  economy  Is 
reviving  and  employment  Is  up — with  a  few 
small  but  Interesting  exceptions,  as  In  the 
factories  that  make  small  cars.  Conserva- 
tion Is.  after  all.  merely  the  tiresome  doc- 
trine of  self-denial,  and  the  national  Inclina- 
tion In  these  bright  days  runs  all  the  other 
way. 

This  airy  disregard  for  reality  will,  no 
doubt,  get  us  all  Into  serious  trouble  as  time 
goes  on.  But  when  that  happens,  the  country 
can  blame  its  tribulations  on  the  oil  com- 
panies, or  the  Arabs,  or  whatever  favorite  vil- 
lains the  moment  offers.  For  the  present 
there  Is  plenty  of  oil,  there  is  more  than 
enough  electric  power,  and  the  birds  are  sing- 
ing. It's  the  time  of  year  for  thinking  about 
va".'itlons,  not  economics. 

Unfortunately,  at  risk  of  denting  this  ripe 
sense  of  well-being.  Americans  need  to  give 
a  bit  of  thought  to  the  trend  of  the  cur- 
rent energy  statistics.  There  are  two  thlnps 
to  remember  about  conservation  The  first 
Is  that  it  has  become  necessary.  Tlie  second 
is  that,  even  If  It  Is  pursued  seriously  and 
rigorously,  it  can  at  best  only  slow  down 
the  growth  of  American  energy  consumption. 
To  stop  consumption  from  rising  at  all 
would  require  dr:istlc  rationing  and  taxa- 
tion on  a  scale  that  would  be  Intolerably 
disruptive  and,  In  political  terms,  impossible. 
The  real  challenge  is  to  keep  the  American 
appetite  for  energy  from  continuing  to  rise 
as  fast  as  it  has  been  rising  In  the  past 
several  months. 

Throughout  this  spring  the  volume  of  oil 
burned  every  day  has  been  running  about 
5  per  cent  higher  than  a  year  ago.  Most  of 
the  lncrea.se  Is,  of  course,  in  gasoline.  Be- 
cause of  the  lingering  effects  of  the  reces- 
sion. Industrial  fuel  consumption  l5  not 
climbing  steeply  and  because  of  the  warm 
weather  last  month  the  use  of  home  heating 
oil  was  actually  down.  But  demand  for  gas- 
oline is  now  ascending  as  rapidly  as  it  did 
In  the  halcyon  days  before  OPEC  quintupled 
the  price. 

The  best  hope  for  restraining  the  use  of 
gasoline  is.  now  as  always,  to  get  Americans 
into  smaller  and  more  efficient  cars.  But  the 
bloom  is  clearly  off  the  market  for  small 
cars.  Last  fall,  to  take  one  notable  example. 
General  Motors  brought  out  Its  Chevette,  a 
light  car  in  the  European  style,  designed  to 
get  40  miles  of  highway  to  a  gallon  Oi  gas. 
The  Wilmington.  Del.,  plant  that  manufac- 
tured it  was  on  two  shifts  and  the  company 
intended  to  open  another  production  line 
In  California.  But  in  Pebr\iarv  It  cancelled 
the  California  plan  and  three  weeks  ago  It 
laid  off  the  second  shlft^ — :6on  people — at 
Wilmington.  GM's  cars  of  standard  size  are 
selling  very  well  but.  with  the  blossoming 
of  the  new  optlml5m.  thi?  lltt!e  ott:"^  t-o  not. 

It  Isn't  merely  cars  and  drivers.  The  pat- 
tern Is  pervasive.  Electric  power  production 


nationwide,  from  January  through  mid- 
April  of  this  year,  was  almost  6  per  cent 
higher  than  In  the  same  period  a  y«ar  ago. 
A  couple  of  years  ago,  during  the  country's 
first  shocked  rea<^tlon  to  the  soaring  utility 
rates,  a  good  many  utilities  quietly  predicted 
that  customers  wotUd  soon  get  used  to  the 
new  prices  and  then  power  consumption 
would  set  off  uphill  again  as  briskly  as  ever. 
That  view  of  the  future  seemed  unspeakably 
cynical  at  the  time.  But  pre.sent  evidence 
suggests  that  It  may  be  right.  The  utilities 
now  have  to  decide  how  much  they  are 
willing  to  bet  on  it.  To  design,  llcen.se  and 
build  a  nuclear  reactor  typically  takes  a 
decade  or  more:  building  a  coal-fired  genera- 
tor takes  only  comparatively  less  time.  The 
utilities'  decisions  this  year  will  determine 
the  country's  generating  capacity  in  1985. 
But  the  country  has  arrived  at  no  decision 
on  the  amount  of  power  that  it  will  want. 
or  ought  to  have  The  present  pattern  of 
demand  Implies  a  need  nearly  to  double 
the  country's  generating  capacity  over  the 
next  decade  Whether  public  policy  will  In- 
tervene to  change  that  pattern  Is.  at  this 
point,  utterly   unpredictable. 

E-.  erybody  is  naturally  In  favor  of  conserv- 
ing energy.  In  general,  and  everybody  is 
against  waste.  But  one  persons  Idea  of  wast« 
is  the  ne.xt  person's  Job.  Curtailing  Sunday 
driving  threatens  economic  dis,x.«ter  to  the 
tourist  Industry  and  its  employees  Heavy 
taxes  on  big  car?  are  bad  for  aulo  sale.?  and. 
consequently,  bad  for  employment  in  Detroit. 
Insulating  home.s  threatens  no  jobs,  but  it's 
expensive.  We  have  now  been  through  two 
winters  since  fuel  prices  shot  up.  and  there 
is  not  much  evidence  if  any  very  active  re- 
spon.se  by  homeowners.  Two  years  ago.  most 
economists  af.sumed  that  rtslng  prices  would 
cut  demand  for  fuel  and  power  significantly. 
The  actual  effect  is  difficult  to  measure  pre- 
cisely because  of  the  recession,  but  it  seems 
apparent  that  the  higher  prices  have  had 
far  les.s  Impact  than  most  specialists  ex- 
pected. 

Having  discovered  that  conservation  Is 
neither  simple  nor  quickly  achieved,  the 
country  seems  to  have  abandoned  interest  in 
the  whole  subject.  The  true  measure  of  na- 
tional resolution  Ls  not  In  tlie  speeches  or  the 
bills,  but  in  the  quantities  of  energy  actually 
consumed.  By  that  unsentimental  test,  the 
country  Is  now  back  on  much  the  same  track 
as  it  was  following  thr^^e  years  ago,  before 
the  Arab  oil  embargo,  before  the  tremendous 
price  rises,  and  before  aU  those  good  resolu- 
tions to  save  energy. 


(Prom  the  Washington  Post,  May  15,  1976] 

A  Case  for  S.^\^^•G  E.vrp.GT 

(By  Tom  Braden) 

It  is  an  indication  of  how  seriously  the 
Ford  administration  is  taking  energy  con- 
servation that  two  of  Its  leading  spokesmen 
for  sound  energy  policies  have  departed  in 
frustration. 

John  M.  Teem,  who  recently  quit  the 
Energy  Research  and  Development  .Adminis- 
tration where  he  was  in  charge  of  solar  and 
advanced  energy  technology  program":,  and 
Roger  W.  Sant.  who  thl?  month  leaves  the 
Federal  Energy  Administration  where  he  was 
senior  con.servatlon  expert  both  criticized 
the  White  House  for  Its  reluctance  to  address 
energy  problems. 

Their  testimony  comes  at  the  same  time 
as  recent  figures  on  auto  production  prove 
th.^t  without  .some  leadership  from  the  Oval 
Office,  .'\merlcans  will  continue  to  play  hos- 
tages to  the  OPEC  nations  Detroit  per.^l^ts 
in  producing  two-ton  monsters  with  wasteful 
a'litomatic  transml.sElon.s.  poorly  streamlined 
bodies,  rolling  on  wa.":teful.  nonradla!  tires 
and  capable  of  100  mph  And  .Americans  keep 
buying  them.  New  car  sales  are  marked  by  a 
consumer  swing  to  the  big  mode's.  Appar- 
ently the  energy  woes  and  gas  lines  of  1974 
have  been  forgotten. 


Last  year  the  tJnlted  States  wasted  more 
fuel  than  was  used  by  two-thirds  of  the 
world's  population  We  continue  to  consume 
twice  as  much  energy  per  person  as  highly 
industrialized  nations  like  West  Germany  and 
Sweden,  both  of  which  enjoy  standards  of 
living  comparable  to  ours 

If  Gerald  Fords  administration  had  been 
serious  about  energy  conservation,  consumer 
costs  couid  have  been  cut  up  and  down  the 
line.  For  example,  the  resigning  Sant  esti- 
mates that  :f  the  nearly  $1  trillion  ol  capital 
that  Mr.  Ford  wants  the  United  States  tc 
pour  into  new  energy  sources  by  1985  were 
invested  instead  m  energy  conservation,  we 
could  save  tw-.ce  t}.e  energy  that  the  trillion 
dollars  would  produce  in  fossil  fuel  and  nu- 
clear power  plants. 

"Saving  energy  is  synonymous  with  saving 
dollars,"  FE.A  head  Frank  Zarb  explained  to 
Congress  late  last  winter.  "It  can  be  con- 
sidered as  one  of  the  least  expensive  supplies 
this  nation  has."  This  advice  has  gone 
unheeded 

The  homeowner  Is  hurt  most  by  the  present 
nearsighted  energy  policy  He  has  seen  his 
energy  bill  Jump  more  than  50  per  cent  m 
the  last  two  years  Utility  rates  have  soared 
In  order  to  underwrite  power  plant  construc- 
tion and  finance  exploration  for  more  coal 
and  oil.  Environmentalists  are  quick  to  note 
that  the  national  environment  suffers  from 
these  plants  and  that  their  $2  5  billion  price 
tag — paid  by  the  consumer — spurs  electrifica- 
tion and  automatlor;.  which  iii  turn  puts 
people  out  of  work.  But  this  sound  argument 
aside,  the  plain  fact  is  that  consumption 
costs  more  than  conser-.ation  For  example : 
It  costs  only  a  few  hundred  dollars  to  insulate 
the  home,  and  insulation  cuts  residential 
energy  up  t-o  40  per  cent;  a  homeowner  who 
insulates  his  house  can  cut  his  fuel  bill  In 
half. 

An  Ameri'-an  In.stltute  of  Architects  study 
estimates  that  a  15-year  effort  to  make  all  the 
country's  buildings  energy -efficient — by  in- 
sulating, installing  solar  heating  panels  and 
high-efficiency  air  conditioners — could  save 
about  12.5  million  barrels  of  oil  a  day.  or 
roughly  twice  as  much  as  our  present  daUy 
Import.  And  a  study  conducted  under  the 
auspices  of  ERDA  concludes  that  use  of  more 
energy-efficient  refrigerators  in  California 
alone  would,  by  1986.  cut  the  need  lor  1 .000 
megawatts  of  electrical  power — the  amount 
generated  by  one  new  $1.5  bUllon  nucleaj: 
reactor. 

Since  figures  make  the  case  for  conserva- 
tion from  the  living  room  to  the  steel  mill, 
why  don't  Americans  get  serious  about  energy 
conservation?  Because  nobody  at  the  top  has 
ever  asked  them  to  get  serious. 


[From  the  New  York  Times.  Apr   24.  1973] 
Convert  to  Conservation 

Saving  energy  Is  cheaper  than  producing 
it — and  the  payoff  comes  far  sooner.  That 
conclusion  has  long  been  argued  by  environ- 
mentalists and  conservation-minded  energy 
experts;  at  least  the  Energy  Research  and 
Development  Administration  has  accepted  It 
as  Government  policy.  A  series  of  energy  con- 
servation programs  is  now  to  be  assigned  the 
same  high  priority  In  Administration  plan- 
ning that  formerly  went  only  to  Industry- 
backed  measures  to  develop  new-  energy  sup- 
plies. 

ERDA's  revised  comprehensive  energy  de- 
velopmen*  plan  submitted  to  Congress  Mon- 
day, goes  part  way  toward  meeting  forceful 
criticism  by  the  Congressional  Office  of  Tech- 
nology Assessment  That  analysis  charged 
last  October  that  ERD.A  (.successor  agency  to 
the  Atomic  Energy  Commission)  was  still 
pursuing  "a  narrow,  hardware-oriented  ap- 
proach" to  enerpy  problems,  ignoring  nnn- 
technologlcal  Issties  such  as  Incentives  for 
Individual  enerpy-savlng  Initiatives  and 
public  ignorance  of — or  even  resistance 
new  processes. 
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If  there  nuiy  sti;:  be  ruom  lor  doubt  atxiut 
liow  extensive  ERlM's  newfound  Interest  In 
coriservtttloi;  w!ii  turn  out  to  be,  other  uriuH 
of  the  Ooverniueiit  arc  ^'rinlniii  ^ '.  ■^tvir'l:!^  ;.■ 
move  la  the  right  directlun  I^aat  yeur  a  com- 
preheiusive  energy  legislation  Authorized  dlii- 
burs;ii  u.'  a  yearly  $50  mlUlfcn  to  help  the 
state?*  on  localized  energy  co  uiervatlon  pro- 
^runvi,  the  funds  will  be  a\  tllable  only  tci 
states  which  have  already  Implemented  first 
-•eps  toward  more  efficient  use  ol  energy 
within  t!i»»lr  Jurisdiction. 

The  Federal  Energy  Admlnlatratlon  has  set 
efficiency  targets  for  the  tei:  moet  energy- 
Intenalve  Industries  and  Is  re<;  ulrlng  the  fifty 
largest  companies  In  each  of  t  tiose  Industries 
to  file  periodic  reports  of  ih<  Ir  progress  to- 
ward meeting  those  targets.  '  "he  Senate  has 
passed  a  stiff  measure,  propaied  by  the  Ad- 
ministration, to  withhold  F»  leral  mortgage 
money  from  localities  th°t  fstl  to  adopt  an 
energy-efficient  building  code;  unfortunately 
this  bill  Is  being  blocked  In  the  House  of 
Represent.atlve8. 

The  next  major  step  to  p  omote  energy 
conservation  Is  likely  to  be  a  detailed  pro- 
gram of  tax  rebates  and  credits  a.s  Incentives 
to  homeowners  and  small -businessmen  who 
Insulate  or  otherwise  retrofit  f  :>r  the  purpose 
of  saving  energy.  Senator  Ken  ledy  and  Rep- 
resentative Drlnan,  both  of  tfassachusetta. 
have  taken  the  lead  on  this  legislation  In 
Congress. 

Effective  conservation  of  en  Brgy  Is  a  slow 
and  complicated  process,  but  even  more  so  Is 
the  development  of  new  enef]  ;y  sources — as 
the  latest  ERDA  repon  acknc  wiedges.  Both 
are  essential  In  the  coming  decade  to  re- 
duce this  country's  vulnerability  to  foreign 
oil  supplies. 


W.AR^flNO'  THE  ^t ' '!  fl  !^M  '  :'">N- 
nOiT..'^R  RYNFLTFT,  I  (  .\\  ■  ,;  \.  \N- 
TKE  PROfmAM  MAY  ttE  DAMAG- 
IMi   ru  VOLTR  HEALTH 

'Mr.  OTTINGER  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.  > 

Mr  OTTINGER  Mr  Spca  leer,  I  would 
like  today  to  bring  to  my  co  leagues'  at- 
tention a  further  chapter  In  t  le  synthetic 
fuel  saga.  Printed  below  is  i.  portion  of 
the  excellent  testimony  of  Katherine 
Fletcher  before  the  Subcommittee  on 
Energy  R.D.  &  D.  of  the  Science  Tech- 
nology Committee.  It  Inclcates  the 
severe  environmental  and  lealth  haz- 
ards of  production  of  synt  letlc  fuels. 
Certainly,  a  multlbllllon-dol  ar  subsidy 
program  for  commercial  praductlon  of 
these  fuels  should  not  be  undertaken  be- 
fore the  Environmental  Im|»act  State- 
ment has  been  completed  in  ^ght  of  this 
evidence. 

Environmental  DrrENsri  Fttno. 

Denver.  Colo.,  Apil  13,  1976 
Testimony     of     Kathtbine     P.rrcHra     on 

OrARANTEED     LOANS     FOR     STNTHETIC     FiIELS 

Before  the  House  CoMMrrTE:q  on  Science 
AND  Technology 

rNTRoot'cnoN 
Chairman  Teague,  members  Af  the  Com- 
mittee, thank  you  very  much  foi  Inviting  me 
here  to  testify  today  on  propose!  legislation 
to  provide  $2  billion  for  giiartnteed  loans 
to  the  energy  Industry  to  flnan|;e  synthetic 

Katherine 
for  the  En- 
Dur    Denver 


fuels    development.    My    name    1 
Fletcher,  and  I  am  staff  scientist 
vlronmental    Defense   Fund    In 
regional  office. 

In  opposing  the  synthetic  fueli  loan  guar 

antee  program  provided  in  HR    12112.  I  am 

today  representing  the  Colorado  Open  Space 


CouncU  (a  coalition  of  32  citizen  organixa- 
tlons).  Citizens  for  Colorado  WUdllfe,  Colo- 
rado Mountain  Club.  Protect  O'lr  M;  -.r.-Ain 
Environment  (Colorado) ,  Sierra  Club,  Friends 
uf  the  Earth.  New  Mexico  Central  Oari:.^ 
House.      Wilderness     Study      Proje.  -r  i 

Mexico),  Environmental  Action  of  Colorado, 
Environmental  Policy  Center.  Rocky  Moun- 
tain Farmers  Union,  Oreeley  Audubon  Society 
(Colorado),  Oreeley  Committee  on  the  En- 
vironment (Colorado).  NaOonal  Audubon 
Society,  National  Taxpayers  Union  (Colorado 
Chapter),  League  of  Women  Voters  of  Oolo- 
rado.  Colorado  White  Water  Association. 
South  Dakota  Environmental  Coalition.  En- 
vlronmental  Action.  Consumer  Action  Now. 
CouncU  on  Utah  Resourcea  (repreaentlng  21 
citizen  organizations  ( .  and  PLAN  Boulder 
(Colorado),  as  well  as  the  Environmental 
Defense  Fund 

In  addition,  the  Northern  Plains  Resource 
Council  (Montana)  has  asked  me  to  submit 
for  the  record  their  statement  In  opposition 
to  HR  12112.  which  Is  written  on  behalf  of 
14  citizen  organizations  In  Montana.  Wyo- 
ming and  North  Dakota 

in\tronmental   impacts  or   sTwrtrris 

DEVELOPMENT 

The  environmental  effects  of  oil  shale  and 
coal  gasification  technologies  are  at  this  time 
well-known  and  predictable  The  major  ad- 
verse impacts  Involve  land  dL«turbance  from 
mining  and  waste  disposal,  writer  consump- 
tion and  degradation.  Including  Increasing 
the  salinity  of  the  Colorado  River,  air  pollu- 
tion, destruction  of  wildlife  habitat,  the  pro- 
duction and  dlRsemlnntlon  of  cancer-causing 
substances,  and  the  many  ImpActs  associated 
with  boom-town  development.  Including 
overcrowding,  substandard  housing,  and 
other  services,  mental  illness,  low  worker 
productivity,  etc 

These  Impacts  have  been  observed  repeat- 
edly. In  pilot  stage  developments  In  this 
country,  full-scale  developments  In  other 
countries,  and  in  analogous  resource  develop- 
ment situations  throughout  the  west. 

Rather  than  go  Into  exhaustive  detail  In 
this  testimony  today  on  the  nature  and  mag- 
nitude of  expected  impacts.  I  have  appended 
to  my  statement  certain  relevant  Informa- 
tion, Including  a  complete  analysis  of  the 
Impacts  of  oil  shale  development,  prepared 
by  The  Institute  of  Ecology  as  a  critique  of 
the  Department  of  Interior's  Environmental 
Impact  Statement  on  the  oil  shale  leasing 
program.  We  also  feel  that  the  Environmen- 
tal Impact  Statement  prepared  by  ERDA  In 
the  proposed  Synthetic  Fuels  Commercializa- 
tion Program  earlier  this  year  does  an  ade- 
quate Job  of  describing  most  of  the  Impacts 
of  synthetic  fuels  development. 

A  brief  summary  of  impacts  would  Include 
the  following: 

Air  Pollution:  The  ERDA  EI8  on  the  syn- 
fuels  program  states: 

"Degradation  of  local  aU-  quality  would 
occur  In  all  regions  Some  damage  to  plants, 
animals  and  humans  from  air  pollutants  may 
be  unavoidable.  Adverse  human  health  ef- 
fects Including  cancer,  might  result  from 
long-term  exposure  to  polycycllc  aromatic 
hydrocarbons  and  trace  elements  emitted 
from  synthetic  fuel  plants  In  the  form  of  or 
adsorbed  on  fine  particulates  Some  Increase 
In  sulfur  dioxide,  nitrogen  oxides,  trace  ele- 
ments, hydrocarbons  and  resplrable  particu- 
lates would  occur  even  though  emLsslon  con- 
trols were  employed  and  air  quality  stand- 
ards were  enforced." 

Water:  There  are  anticipated  problems 
both  of  quantity  and  qualltv.  In  the  west, 
where  water  Is  In  relatively  short  supplv.  anv 
major  new  water  use  or  user  Is  a  threat  to 
existing  users.  Including  farmers,  ranchers, 
municipalities,  wildlife  and  recreation  In 
addition,  oil  shale  development  Is  anticipated 
to  have  a  significant  effect  on  sallnltv  con- 
centrations In  the  Colorado  River,  hoth  by 


diminishing  the  dlllutlon  capacity  of  the 
River  by  using  hlgb  quality  upstream  waters, 
and  by  disposal  of  salt-laden  spent  .shale  and 
.•^ailnp  ground  water  encountered  In  the  mlc- 
ini?  process.  The  ERDA  ELS  al.so  point.?  out 
that  aquifers  will  be  dlsturbe<l  by  the  mln- 
Hig  operations  This  win  cause  I.jwerlng  of 
water  tables.  IncludlnK  the  drving  u;.  of 
springs. 

Land  Disturbance  Coal  gasification  and  ell 
shale  development  would  both  require  ma,-;- 
slve  mining  (peratlons  In  fact,  oil  shale 
mines  to  support  50,000  barrel  per  day  opera. 
tlons  would  each  be  larger  than  any  mit.e 
In  this  country  at  the  present  time.  Thus, 
an  open  pit  operation  would  be  of  stagger- 
ing proportions,  and  the  land  disturbance  du» 
to  waste  disposal  even  for  an  underground 
mine  would  be  enormous.  (Because  of  the 
small  quantity  of  hydrocarbon  In  the  oil 
shale  ore.  most  of  the  mined  material  ends 
up  u  waste  material  )  In  the  west  reclania- 
tlon  of  any  dlsturtwd  area  Is  very  prob- 
lematic, because  of  the  severe  growing  con- 
ditions, and  the  problems  of  reclaiming  spent 
shale  are  even  more  difficult  than  mined  land 
reclamation. 

Wildlife  Impacts  on  fauna  and  the  fiora 
on  which  It  depends  will  also  be  severe  For 
example,  the  prime  oil  shale  area  of  Colorado 
Is  also  the  home  of  the  largest  migratory  deer 
herd  In  the  United  States  In  addition,  all 
forms  of  wildlife  will  be  Jeopardized  by  the 
sigtuflcant  new  Intrusions  of  mining,  pollu- 
tion, noise,  people,  and  depleted  water  sup- 
ply. 

Cancer:  Carcinogenic  substances  associated 
with  synthetic  fuels  production  was  brought 
to  the  attention  of  the  Committee  by  the 
Council  on  Environmental  Quality  Chair- 
man Russell  Peterson  This  danger  ha«  been 
documented  In  this  country  and  elsewhere. 
Cancer  was  noted  as  early  as  1876  In  the 
Scottljih  oil  shale  Industry. 

Boom  Touna  The  phenomenon  of  boom 
towns  Is  extremely  well-known  In  the  west— 
both  historically  and  at  the  present.  The 
many  problems  of  rapid  population  growth  In 
undeveloped  areas  have  been  documented 
thoroughly,  and  can  be  observed  first-hand 
In  such  towns  as  Rock  Springs.  Wyoming, 
and  Craig.  Colorado  The  federal  govern- 
ment Is  well  aware  of  boom  town  problems, 
and  has  described  them  in  numerous  re- 
ports. Including  the  Project  Independence 
report  on  oil  shale 

In  our  view,  synthetic  fuels  development 
need  not  be  subsidized  In  order  to  create  the 
anticipated  environmental  problems  so  that 
they  can  be  Identified  and  studied  In  evi-n 
more  detail  It  Is  our  opinion  that  the  anal- 
ysis work  done  to  date  predicts  enouph 
problems,  with  enough  certalntv  and  ex- 
pected seventy  that  it  would  be  In-e.-spon^l- 
bl©  to  make  a  "laboratory"  out  of  parts  of  the 
west.  In  order  that  the  "experiments"  can  be- 
come even  more  detailed  We  are  not  Inter- 
ested In  servlnk'  as  guinea  p't:'^.  knowing 
rather  well  what  the  problems  will  be.  and 
knowing  even  better  that  "solutions"  mav  not 
be  possible  or  forthcoming.  To  Justify  the 
synfuels  program  a,<!  an  experiment  In  docu- 
menting Impacts  Is  rather  like  dropping  ar. 
atomic  bomb  on  a  city  merely  for  the  pur- 
pose of  finding  out  exactly  how  manv  people 
would  be  killed  We  would  hope  that  the  in- 
crea.sed  Interest  in  and  study  of  the  environ- 
ment In  recent  years  has  taught  us  to  pay 
attention  to  the  predictions  we  are  able  to 
make,  however  Ir.-x.art  thev  mav  be. 
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CONSTTTUENT  QTTF.^T7^^^^'^T~RF 

24TH   CONGRFSSION.M     DISTRICT 
OF  NTW  YORK 

cMt.  OTTINGFR  fT^kpd  and  was  crlvcn 
permission  to  extrnd  hi.';  remark.';  at  thl^ 
point  in  the  Record  and  tn  ir-rlti.ie 
extraneous  matter.) 


Mr  OTTINGER  Mr  Speaker,  I  am 
plea.«;ed  to  jiresent  for  the  information  of 
mv  colleagues,  the  results  of  the  con- 
stituent questionnaire  I  sent  to  every 
h(.u.<;ehoIri  in  the  24lh  Congressional  Dis- 
trict of  New  York  in  March: 


A.  Rate  the  following  issues  In   order  of 

importance  from   1    (most  imptortant)  to   10 
I  least  important) : 

1.  Cost   of   living 1 

2.  Healthcare 4 

3.  Unemployment 2 

|lr  percertl 


4.  Federal  tax  reform 6 

5    Crime   8 

6.  Environmental   protection 8 

7.  Mass    transportation lO 

8.  Welfare   reform 7 

9    Defense 0 

10    Energy  Crisis 6 


Fivor       Oppose    Undecided 


B.  tconomy— Do  you  favor  or  oppose? 

1.  increased  federal  spending  for  |Obs  to  reduce  unem- 

ployment, as  well  as  unemplovmenl  compensation 
payments  and  weltafe? 

2.  Decreased   Federal  spending  tor   jobs  to  reduce 

deficit?  .   - 

3.  Creation  ol  permanent  CCC-WPA  type  |0b  program 

toad  as  employer  ol  last  resort? 

4.  Eliminating  Federal  programs  for  health,  education, 

and  welfare,  and  turning  program  and  tax  respon- 
sibility over  to  State  and  local  governments? 

b.  Decreasing  business  taxes  to  stimulate  economic 
recovery  and  lobs? 

C.  Fitending  and  improving  8<ititrust  laws  to  require 
competition  in  concentrated  industries? 

C.  E  nergy— Oo  you  favor  or  oppose? 

1.  Rockefeller-proposed    Energy    Independence    Au- 

thority granting  UOO  billion  loan  guarantees  pri- 
marily for  syntnetic  fuels  development  and  utility 
power  plant  construction? 

2.  Requirement  that  utilities  adopt  "life  line"  (low 

base  rates  that  increase  with  use)  and  "peak 
power  time"  (lower  schedule  tor  off-peak  use) 
rate  structures? 

3.  Mandatory  conservation  standards  for  autos,  indus- 

try and  appliances? 

4.  Moratorium  on  construction  of  new  nuclear  plants 

until  plants  and  waste  disposal  are  proven  safe? 

5.  Giving  higher  priority  to  solar  and  geothermal  energy 

research  than  to  nuclear  power  research? 

C.  legislation  to  require  maior  oil  companies  to  sell: 

(a)  Gas  stations  and  pipelines? 

(b)  Coal  and  uranium  operations? 

7.  Price  controls  on: 

fa)  Oil? 

(b)  Natural  gas? 

D.  Environment  -Do  you  favor  or  oppose? 

1.  Delaying  or  weakening  environmental  regulations  on 

groundsel  economic  need? 

2.  Permitting  Con  Ed  to  birn  high  sulphur  coal  to  re- 

duce rates? 

3.  Delaying  auto  emission  standards  on  grounds  of  pro- 

moting fuel  economy  ? 

1.  Granting  United  States  landing  rights  to  the  Concorde 
super-sonic  transport  (3ST)7 

6.  Toxic  substances  legislation  to  require  pretesting  of 

potentially  dangerous  chemicals  before  their  intro- 
duction into  public  use? 


.\N  AOENH.A  FOR  THE  ELDERLY  FOR 
THE  LAST  gU.^RTER  OF  THE  20th 
CENTURY 

I  Mr.  PEPPER  a.-sked  and  wa.';  given  per- 
mission to  ext«id  his  remarks  at  this 
jximt  in  llie  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous nuitttT.  > 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Speaker,  thi.';  morn- 
ing. I  was  privileged  iG  have  the  oppor- 
tunity to  tostiiy  before  the  Democratic 
National  Convention  1976  Platform  Com- 
mittee. I  olTerod  to  the  Committ-ee  an 
"Agenda  for  the  Elderly  for  the  Last 
Quarter  of  the  Twentieth  Century". 
meeting  the  pressing  need.*;  of  the  elderly 
for  better  health  care  and  nutrition. 
housing,  tran'^^portation,  personal  secu- 
rity against  crime  victimization,  employ- 
ment, and  retirement  income. 

The  agenda  follow.'^: 
.^^•    Agenda    for    the   Elder:  y    for   the   I-ast 

Qn.\RTER    OF    THE     TWENTIFIH     CENITRV 

[Testimony  by  R.epresentatlve  Ct-ArnE  PiypER, 

Oi.ilrman.  Ho\i.se  .S\ibcommlttee  on  HeaJth 
and  LonK-Term  Care  before  Democratic 
Natlonn!  CoTU'entlon  Platform  Committee, 
May  20.  1976] 

INTRODUCTION  :      PROBI..EMS     OF     THE     ELDERLY 

Good  n-.ornlnc  I  would  like  to  thank  yor.r 
Execiitlvp  Director  and  vour  other  members 
and  s^afr  for  ext^-nd'.np  this  very  Eraclous  In- 
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E.  Social  security-  Do  you  favor  or  oppose? 

1.  Eliminating  the  $2,700  earnings  limitation? 

2.  Permrtting  widows  and  widowers  to  collect  thier  own 

and  spouse's  benefit  entitlements' 

3.  Permitting  recipients  to  keep  full  veterans  pension 

payments  regardless  o(  social  security  increases?, 

4.  In   regard   tc   the  supplemental   security   income 

program  (SSI); 
(a)  Eliminating  progcarri  and  placing  recipients 

back  on  welfare? _ ,_ 

(t)  Keeping  program,  but  adding  cos't-of -Jiving 

escalator? _ 

(c)  Keeping  program,  but  adding  housing 
allowance  tor  rent  that  exceed?  25  per- 
cent o!  Income? 

F.  Welfare  reform-  Do  you  favor  or  oppose? 

1.  Federal  take-ever  of  costs?       ._ 

2.  Requirement  that  potential  recipients  whc  are  able 

(except  mothers  of  young  children)  take  jobs  tc 
be  provided  .by  the  Federal  Government  tor  those 
y.hc  cannot  get  private  employment?, ....... 

3.  Negative  income  tax  to  repla.,e  welfare? .    ,, 

4.  Family  assistance  allowance  tc  replace  welfare? 

G.  Miscellaneous-  Lie  you  ta^cr  or  oppose? 

1.  Public  financing  l&r  congressional  campaigns  from 

$;  volints'y  check-off  fc  funds  on  lax  returns?. . 

2.  Constitutional   amendment  abolishing   legal  abor- 

tions except  tc  save  the  lite  o»  the  mothe'? 
3    The  reestablishmento' traae  Aith  Vietnam  in  return 

'or  an  accounting  of  our  missing  in  action? 

t.  Amnesty  tor  Vietnam  dralt  resisters? 

5.  National  Health  Insurance? 

(a)  Operatetf  by  social  security  system? 

(b)  Operatec  by  private  insurance  companies?. 

6.  Increased  oe'ense  spending? . 

7.  Federal  hani  gun  control  legislabon?,  . .     _ 

8.  Elimination  o'  secret,  covert  actions  by  the  CIA  to 

influence  foreign  countries,  leaving  it  solely  the 
authority  tc  gather  informational  intelligence 
about  potential  enemies' _ 

9.  Continuation  of  Federal  Revenue  Sharing  to  munici- 
s  ••     palities? .   

I0.< Increased  Federal  aid  tc  education? 

11. '.Providing  tor  regional  primaries  to  select  delegates 
',*■        lo  Presidential  nominating  coeventions? 

12.  Elimination  of  criminal  penalties  for  possession  of 

small  quantities  ol  marihuana  for  personal  use?  . 

13.  Renouncing  the  1st  use  of  nuclear  weapons  by  the 

United  SUtes? 

U,  4-yr  terms  tor  Members  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives?  
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vitatlon  to  me  t,o  participate  In  these  critical 
sessions  on  the  drafting  of  the  1976  Demo- 
c-atir  National  Platform. 

Perm.lt  me  to  ask  this  question:  What  w  lU 
It  be  like  to  retire  in  the  year  2.000 '' 

Can  we  look  forward  to  being  old.  to  re- 
maining with  our  family  and  friends,  tc  re- 
t.iiinlng  our  happiness,  dignity,  and  security? 

A  great  deal  of  the  answer  depends  on  uhat 
we  begin  here,  In  1976. 

The  House  Select  Committee  on  Aging — 
oil  which  I  ha-i-e  the  privilege  to  be  the  Rank- 
inc:  Democrat  of  the  TuW  Committee  and 
Chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Hea'.th 
and  Long-Term  Care — has  studied  the  prob- 
lems of  the  elderly  extensively  since  its  cre- 
ation last  year  My  Subcommittee  alone  has 
heard  over  200  witnesses,  developed  3.000 
paces  of  testimony,  and  been  In  touch  with 
over  1,300  orpanl^-ations  and  incilviduals  with 
expertise  In  the  needs  of  the  elderly. 

The  problems  we  have  uncovered — the 
pressing  needs  cf  better  health  and  ntitrl- 
tlon.  housing,  transportation,  personal  se- 
curity aeain.'^t  crime  vlctlmi.-'atirn.  employ- 
ment, and  retirement  Income — are  no  .s\;r- 
prlse  to  the  elderly  themselves  i  Incidentally, 
fielne  7,'S  mvself,  I  am  a  member  of  this  not 
'.er-,-  excUi.^lve  club!  i 

But  I  will  say  that  the  Congres.-  has  been 
both  educated  and  sho-ked  by  seme  of  our 
findings: 

Educateci  a.nd  shocked  to  f.iid  i  f rem  a 
study  we  reo.uested  by  the  General  Ac- 
counting Office)   that  2   lo  of  1%  of  all  Fed- 


eral revenue  sharing  funds  are  used  for  the 

elderly  who  comprise  22  million,  or  11  Tc,  of 
the  population. 

Educated  and  shocked  that  71. 6^7  of 
Medicaids  $3  2  billion  for  the  elderly  goes 
to  nursing  homes,  and  only  .2 '7  for  home 
health  alternatives. 

Educated  and  shocked  to  find  that  the 
elderly  are  paying  more  for  medical  expenses 
now  than  at  the  creation  cf  Medicare 

Educated  and  shocked  that  In  the  two- 
year-old  section  8  housing  program,  which 
was  advertised  as  the  new,  efficient  answer  to 
the  housing  needs  of  our  elderly  and  poor, 
only  30  new  units  have  been  completed  and 
are  ready  to  be  occupied 

Shocked  and  educated  to  learn  that  the 
urban  elderly  are  being  victimized  not  only 
by  street  muggings,  but  in  large  numbers  by 
"confidence  games"  Including  the  "pocket- 
boo}-  drop",  the  "bank  examiner",  and  the 
"phony  home  repairman." 

Shocked  and  educr.ted  that  thousand?  of 
lura!  elderly  lack  nutrition  and  health  be- 
cause of  Isolation,  lack  of  social  services 
available  to  them,  a.nd  a  lack  of  transpor- 
tation facilities. 

Shocked  and  educated  to  find  that  15.7% 
of  the  elderly — or  over  3  million  persons  over 
65 — live  below  the  poverty  level  idef.ned  as 
?2,958  for  a  family  of  two  by  the  Conimerce 
Department  i . 

•  •  t  •  • 

.^=  a  result  cf  these  findings,  we  have  de- 
veloped   an    agenda    for    the   elderly   for   the 
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last  quarter  of  the  twentieth  century,  a  se- 
ries of  critical  goals  which  1  am  hopeful  that 
the  current  Congress,  the  Con(  resaes  of  the 
near  future,  and  the  next  presidential  ad- 
ministration and  the  ones  thst  follow  will 
work,  together  to  accomplish. 

I.     HEALTH    AND    NXTTRn  ION 

First,  there  Is  nothing  more  critical  to  the 
well  being  of  an  individual  thin  his  or  her 
health.  We  must  enact  a  national  health  ae- 
curlty  system  recognizing  tha;  It  Is  ones 
birthright  to  retain  the  best  health  that 
modern  science  will  provide.  T  le  Kennedy- 
Corman  bill  moves  toward  thU  (  nd.  but  even 
this  extremely  fine  legislation  should  be 
strengthened  for  the  elderly  tc  Include  full 
home  health  alternatives  to  Ins  Itutlonallza- 
tion  wherever  pKJsslble. 

Pending  national  health  Iniurance.  the 
current  Inatltutloual  blaa  of  federal  policy 
must  be  changed,  so  that  hundieda  of  thou- 
sands of  elderly  persons  are  not  deprived  of 
home  health  care  by  the  prese;  it  provisions 
emphasizing  more  expensive  1re«tment  in 
nursing  homes.  Experts  testified  hat  as  many 
as  40  "T,  of  nursing  home  resld(  nta  in  some 
areas  could  be  treated  at  lower  sost  In  their 
own  homes — If  the  law  allowed. 

Federal  funding  of  home  bealth  care, 
multi-purpose  senior  centers,  da  r  health  care 
centers,  and  outpatient  gerlutrlc  clinics 
should  be  expanded  aa  coat-eft  sctlve  alter- 
natives to  often  Inappropriate  aid  expensive 
Institutionalization  in  hospitals  and  nursing 
homes. 

The  nation's  current  acute  n  edlcal  crisis 
orientation  must  be  changed  to  a  preventive 
health-social  policy,  allowing  tie  elderly  to 
function  as  Independent,  productive  citizens 
In  the  community  Both  In  the  Congress  In 
the  Department  of  Health,  Ed  icatlon  and 
Welfare,  health  and  social  services  for  the 
elderly  should  be  Integrated,  so  is  to  correct 
the  current  proliferation,  fragmentation,  and 
lack  of  Information  concerning  availability 
of  services.  1 

Pending  national  health  lnsi*-ance.  Medi- 
care and  Medicaid  should  pro\  ide  coverage 
of  annual  checkups,  profe8.slon(  1  and  nutri- 
tional counseling,  and  diagnostic  services. 
These  preventive  actions  are  Ital  to  long 
term  care  and  could  be  far  che  iper  for  both 
the  patient  and  the  government  in  the  long 
run. 

Medicare  and  Medicaid  shou  d  also  cover 
the  elderly's  eyeglasses,  hearing  aids,  and 
dentures,  and  other  neces-sary  n  edlcal  appli- 
ances, with  close  scrutiny  on  he  prices  of 
these  ltem.<t  where  federal  reimbursement  is 
Involved.  These  Items  are  critics  I  to  the  hap- 
piness and  Independence  of  the  elderly.  The 
Library  of  Congress  has  Inforn  ed  our  Sub- 
committee that  the  cost  of  1  jderal  reim- 
bursement of  eyeglasses,  heart  ig  aids,  and 
dentures  would  be  approxlmat  sly  $1.7  bil- 
lion— which  would  be  well  spent  In  my  opin- 
ion. In  addition,  my  Subcommli  tee  is  taking 
a  close  look  at  the  price  of  th<  se  Items  In 
the  hope  of  finding  a  way  to  re<  luce  the  cost 
both  pending  federal  relmbui  sement  and 
after. 

Our  Subcommittee  has  been  conducting  a 
major  Investigation  of  abuses  In  nursing 
homes.  At  hearings  we  held  recently  In 
Rhode  Island.  II.E.W.  statistics  showed  that 
twenty  st.ntes  had  not  audited  a  f  Ingle  Medic- 
aid nursing  home,  and  others  1»egan  audits 
only  after  scandals  developed.  Testimony  also 
revealed  that  hundreds  of  thous  ands  of  dol- 
lars had  been  Inappropriately  spent  In  many 
of  those  homes  that  had  been  a  idlted. 

We  have  therefore  recommen<led  federally 
supervised,  unannounced,  on-jlte  annual 
audits  of  nursing  homes. 

We  also  found  that  nursing  he  aies  In  many 
states  still  require  life  care  coE  tracts,  man- 
dating for  the  rest  of  one's  llfl  time  all  his 
assets,  including  social  security  fcenefits,  and 
supposedly  guaranteeing  his  w^-belng  for 
the   remainder  of   his   life.   Such  ^pont^act8 


leave  patients  no  optlO!i  to  leave  if  they  find 
the  quality  of  care  substandard. 

Nursing  home  life  care  contracts  must  be 
altered  to  provide  patients  an  opportunity  to 
leave  the  home  If  they  so  choose.  Further- 
more, nursing  homes  should  be  prohibited 
from  requiring,  as  some  do  now.  any  patient 
to  turn  over  social  security  benefits  after  the 
patient  provides  reasonable  advance  notice 
that  he  intends  to  leave  the  facility. 

The  nursing  home  scandals  last  year  in 
New  York  City,  with  the  uncovering  of  over 
a  million  dollars  Illegally  taken  from  the 
pockets  of  the  elderly,  rocked  not  only  New 
York  but  the  nation.  The  evenu  of  Rhode 
Island  made  the  situation  worse.  Then  Cali- 
fornia home  health  fraud  appeared,  and  then 
back  to  New  York  for  the  big  nationwide 
TV  news  boarding  home  scandal;  and  now 
non-pront  home  health  fraud  and  abuse  was 
uncovered.  I  am  sad  to  report,  in  my  own 
State  of  Florida,  replete  with  overcharging, 
provision  of  unnecessary  equipment  under 
Medicare,  and  other  abuses. 

When  we  consider  that  the  elderly  have 
the  lowest  Income  in  our  society,  that  they 
have  worked  to  make  us  what  we  are.  and 
that  they  deserve  better  from  us.  this  kind 
of  rip-off  against  them  makes  us  very  sad, 
but  extremely  determined  to  act. 

In  addition  to  our  Subcommittee's  recom- 
mended legislation  for  nursing  home  audit- 
ing and  the  prohibition  against  indeflnlte  so- 
cial security  turnovers,  I  have  Joined  my 
i-oUeague.  Senator  Frank  Moss,  Chairman  of 
the  Senate  Subcommittee  on  Long-Term 
Care.  In  a  package  of  nursing  home  reforms. 
Our  agenda  for  the  elderly  should  mandate 
adequate  standards  to  guarantee  the  quality 
of  care  and  the  fiscal  integrity  of  nursing 
homes.  Including: 

Public  accountability  and  disclosure  by 
mirslng  homes; 

Financial  Incentives  for  good  patient  care. 
Including  the  development  and  rehabilita- 
tion of  high  standard  fire-care  facilities  by 
loans  and  Interest  subsidies;  and  Interest 
subsidies;  and 

Increased  training  in  geriatrics  and  train- 
ing for  physicians,  physicians'  assistants,  reg- 
istered nurses  or  nurse  practitioners,  aids, 
orderlies,  and  others  In  the  special  needs  of 
nursing  home  patients. 

This  last  area  of  training  Is  extremely  Im- 
portant, both  to  guarantee  quality  patient 
care  standards  and  to  provide,  when  neces- 
sary, for  speedy  evacuation  during  fires, 
avoiding  a  recurrence  of  the  recent  tragedies 
In  Chicago  killing  thirty  patients  In  two 
fires  earlier  this  year. 

•  •  •  •  • 

Allow  me  to  ttirn  to  another  critical  health 
area  In  this  agenda  for  the  elderly. 

Our  Subcommittee  found  that  good  nu- 
trition preserves  long-term  health  and  could 
save  the  taxpayer  money  by  reducing  the 
number  of  people  requiring  acute  health 
services  and  more  expensive  Institutionaliza- 
tion. 

Current  nutrition  programs  providing 
meals  at  nutrition  sites  In  communities,  and 
In  private  homes  must  be  expanded. 

Second,  even  If  actual  meals  cannot  be  pro- 
vided, nutritional  guidance  should  be  pro- 
vided as  an  Integral  part  of  all  federal  health 
and  social  services  programs. 

n.    TaANSPORTATION 

Trar^sportatlon  is  a  key  factor  In  guaran- 
teeing the  availability  of  health  and  social 
.services.  The  lack  of  transportation  has  pre- 
vented the  elderly  from  such  Important  ac- 
tivities as  shopping,  medical  visits,  and 
needed  social  activity.  In  addition,  it  con- 
tributes to  the  rate  of  unemployment  for  the 
elderly,  for  transportation  facllltle.s  are  nec- 
essary to  get  to  work  As  there  are  vast  num- 
bers of  elderly  persons  who  no  longer  can 
drive  or  keep  up  the  expense  of  an  auto- 
mobile, we  need  mnre  public  tran.sportatlon 
In  both  rural  and  urban  areas  close  to  the 


places  where  our  elderly   live  and  near  the 
services  and  faclluies  they  frequent. 

Second,  federally  funded  elderly  social  and 
health  care  programs  should  include  trans- 
portation. 

Third,  funding  should  be  increased  for 
both  capital  and  operating  expenses  for  ve- 
hicles designed  for  use  by  the  elderly  and 
and  handicapped,  and  architectural  bar- 
riers for  the  elderly  and  handicapped  on  mass 
transit  systems  should  be  removed.  The 
way  many  btises  are  set  up  now,  only  the 
most  agile  members  of  our  elderly  popula- 
tion can  easily  enter  and  leave. 

Fourth,  vehicles  unused  during  most  of 
the  day.  such  as  school  bufes  or  vehicles 
considered  "excess'  ,  Including  some  mili- 
tary and  federal  vehicles,  should  be  used  la 
appropriate  cases  for  the  elderly. 

Fifth,  there  should  be  federal  Incentives 
to  encourage  volunteers  to  assist  the  elderly. 
Including  amendments  t<.i  the  tax  code  to 
permit  the  same  mileage  deduction  for  vol- 
unteer activity  as  for  business  mllCEige. 

Sixth,  Congress  should  provide  the  au- 
thority for  airlines  to  permit  standby  and 
other  discount  air  fare  and  other  Interstate 
transportation  for  the  elderly. 

Seventh,  specialized  transportation  should 
be  provided  for  the  lostUuUonallzed  elderly 
at  appropriate  times  for  visits  Into  the  com- 
munity. 

Eighth,  national  no-fault  automobile  In- 
surance should  be  enacted  permitting  high 
medical  and  rehabilitation  compensation. 

Many  of  these  recommendations  were 
drawn  by  the  House  Aging  Committees  Sub- 
committee on  Federal.  State,  and  Com- 
munity Service*,  chaired  by  my  friend  and 
colleague.  Spark  Matsunaga  of  Hawaii. 

ni.     HOUSINO 

Just  as  health  must  be  a  guaranteed  right, 
so  must  adequate  housing. 

Yet  In  1976.  our  committee  has  calculated 
that  "there  will  be  about  8  3  million  elderly 
people  living  In  units  which  are  dilapidated, 
deteriorating,  or  lacking  some  facilities" 

The  Harvard-MIT  Joint  Center  for  Urban 
Studies  recently  found  that  13  million  house- 
holds of  all  ages  are  "living  In  hoxislng  dep- 
rivation", defined  as  a  physically  Inadeqviate 
unit  lacking  sufficient  plumbing,  or  an  over- 
crowded household,  or  a  high  rent  burden 
The  House  Banking  and  Currency  Commit- 
tee's report  on  the  Housing  and  Community 
Development  Act  of  1974  found  that  the 
highest  proportional  rent  Is  paid  bv  the 
elderly — the  group  with  the  highest  percent 
of  poverty  that  can  least  afford  the  rent. 

Our  agenda  for  the  elderly  must  mandate 
a  true  commitment  to  meeting  the  housing 
needs  of  the  elderly.  Our  committee  ha.? 
called  for  low  Interest  financing  by  the  fed- 
eral government  to  nonprofit  sponsors  for  the 
development  of  housing  for  the  elderlv.  Fur- 
thermore, given  the  extremely  high  level  of 
dwnand— for  between  $5  and  t9  billion  In  aid 
when  only  $375  million  was  made  available 
In  FY  1976— the  .section  202  housing  authori- 
zation should  be  Increased  from  Its  present 
»800  million  celling  to  a  level  that  meets  the 
need. 

Furthermore.  I  call  on  the  President  and 
the  Department  of  Housing  and  Urban  De- 
velopment to  make  section  8  housing  work 
as  well  as  they  said  It  can.  The  tanpllng  bu- 
reaucratic red  tape  of  the  application  and 
approval  procedure,  and  the  stalling  bv  the 
Department,  must  be  ended  .so  that  we  can 
build  the  needed  housing  units  to  serve  otir 
elderly  and  poor.  In  addition,  the  Congress 
should  closely  monitor  the  Department  of 
HUD  to  assure  that  our  elderly  get  the  hous- 
ing they  so  desperately  need!  and  which  Is 
authorized  by  law. 

Finally,  the  concept  of  congregate  public 
housing  fills  a  large  and  growing  housing 
gap  which  exists  between  independent  IMng 
and  Institutional  living  alternatives  for  the 
elderly.   It  provides  a  program  that  is  resl- 
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dentlal  In  nature,  provides  social  and  com- 
munity orientation  for  tenant.';,  .and  also  pro- 
vides supportive  services  to  enable  the  el- 
derly who  may  be  infirm,  but  do  not  need 
constant  medical  care,  to  avoid  Institutional - 
Izaiion.  While  limited  statutory  authority 
was  provided  for  congregate  public  housing 
in  1970,  there  is  stui  a  great  need  to  provide 
funding  support  at  all  levels  of  government, 
tJ  assure  support  for  the  program  and  enable 
nationwide  Implementation, 
rv.  sELuarrY  against  crime  victimization  and 
CON  games 

Crime  victimization  of  the  defenseless  el- 
derly Is  one  of  the  most  reprehensible  acts 
imaginable — yet  the  FBI  has  found  that  the 
elderly  are  victimized  well  out  of  proportion 
for  a  number  of  crimes.  A  Lou  Harris  survey 
has  revealed  that  the  elderly  reported  the 
fear  of  crime  as  their  major  problem. 

The  Subcommittee  on  Housing  and  Con- 
sumer Interests,  chaired  by  my  dear  col- 
league, Ed  Roybal  of  California,  has  reported 
that,  of  all  the  population  groups,  the  el- 
derly are  the  most  Ideal  targets  for  crime. 
They  are  also  the  most  vulnerable  because  of 
their  physical  limitations.  They  suffer  more 
financial  harm  because  of  their  low  fixed  In- 
comes, and  It  takes  endless  amounts  of  time 
lor  them  to  recover,  both  mentally  and  phy- 
sically. 

However,  many  elderly  do  not  report 
crimes  committed  against  them  for  various 
reasons,  one  of  which  is  the  Insensltu-lty  of 
the  police  to  the  predicament  of  the  older 
population  In  a  preliminary  Investigation, 
the  Subcommittee  on  Hou.slng  and  Con- 
sumer Interests  found  that  "law  enforce- 
ment agencies,  especially  police  departments, 
are  Insensitive  to  the  concerns  and  needs  of 
the  elderly  .  .  Little  or  no  specialized 
training  has  been  afforded  to  police  officers." 

Our  agenda  for  the  elderlv  calls  for 
(1)  greater  training  of  local  law  enforcement 
officials  In  coping  with  elderly  crime  victim- 
ization; 12}  federal  pro-ams  providing  for 
retired  police  and  others  to  educate  the  el- 
derly In  how  to  protect  themselves  against 
belne  vlcttmlzpd  in  con  eames;  (3\  stronger 
mandatory  penalties  for  physically  assault- 
ing elderly  persons;  and  (4)  expansion  of 
escorted  transportation  of  the  urban  elderly 
especially  at  night  In  high  crime  districts. 

V    EMPLOYMENT   AND  ACE   DISCRrMINATION 

National  policy  should  Include  full  em- 
ployment for  persons  of  both  sexes  and  all 

ages. 

While  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  re- 
ports that  unemployment  for  persons  from 
5  to  64  and  over  65  is  lower  than  the  national 
average,  these  statistics  are  extremely  mis- 
leading because  of  the  number  of  older  "dis- 
couraged workers".  These  are  men  and 
women  who  are  unemployed  and  pave  up 
looking  but  who  would  take  a  Job  immedi- 
ately If  offered.  According  to  the  Bureau  of 
Labor  Statistics,  one  third  of  the  nation's 
1,200.000  discouraged  workers  are  over  55. 
the  highest  proportion  of  any  ape 

Older  Americans  Act  fundliig  of  job?  ear- 
marked for  the  elderly  should  be  increased 
pending  the  enactment  of  the  Humphrey- 
Hav.klns  Pull  Employment  Act.  It  Is  suffl- 
general  basis  If  not  totally  full  employment 
general  bas'.s  If  not  totally  full  empoyment 
for  everyone.  Pundlnc:  a  categorical  proL-ram 
such  as  Title  IX  of  the  Older  Americans  Act 
can  extend  assistance  to  those  who  are  other- 
wise the  least  likely  to  be  recognized  but 
Who  deserve  a  sense  of  fruition  the  most— 
our  elderly. 

Second,  the  current  provision  piacli.g  a 
maximum  celling  on  outside  earnings  ^bv 
social  security  beneficiaries  l.s  discriminatory 
and  should  be  removed  or  the  limit  greatly 
increased  over  the  current  annual  $2700  Un- 
der the  current  situation,  an  elderly  person 
18  forced  nr>t  *o  work  full  time  In  orde'-  to 
rcelve  benefits  to  which  he  is  entitled  The 
current  law  has  restricted  the  use  of  one  of 
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our  greatest  resources — our  elderly.  We  must 
recognize  that  working  can  give  an  elderlv 
person  a  great  sense  of  independence  and 
self-esteem. 

Third,  the  current  Inconslster.t  provision 
of  the  Arre  DU^crlmlnatlon  In  Employment 
Act.  which  prohibits  employment  discrimi- 
nation until  age  64  but  not  "after,  should  be 
changed  to  prohibit  discrimination  regard- 
less of  age.  with  performance  the  onlv  cri- 
teria for  disqualification  from  a  lob  Taken 
together  with  full  employment,  the  fears  of 
some  younger  workers  concerning  competi- 
tion In  the  Job  market  would  be  needless. 
Research  should  be  conducted  on  Institu- 
tional causes  leading  to  Involuntary  retire- 
ment. 

Fourth,  an  Older  Workers  Department 
should  be  established  within  the  Department 
of  Labor.  This  was  recommended,  as  was  the 
research  Just  referred  to.  in  a  recent  report 
by  the  House  Select  Committee  on  Aging. 

Fifth,  the  Age  Discrimination  In  Employ- 
ment Act  should  be  extended  to  cover  em- 
ployers with  fewer  than  20  employees. 

VI.     aETIREMENT    AND     StTPPI.EMENTAL    SECfRrTY 
INCOME 

The  elderly  should  be  guaranteed  an  ade- 
quate Income  In  their  retirement  years  TJ.e 
society  to  which  they  have  given  so  nrich 
owes  them  no  less. 

First,  a  national  retirement  income  policy 
should  be  established  to  coordinate  the  mul- 
tiplicity of  existing  retirement  systems  to- 
ward a  common  goal,  including  an  adequate 
retirement  Income  objective. 

Second,  early  vesting  of  pension  credits 
should  be  permitted,  and  the  portability  of 
pension  benefits  betwen  Jobs  should  be  rnade 
easier. 

Third,  the  Supplemental  Security  Income 
Program  (SSI),  created  to  assist  the  aged, 
blind,  and  disabled,  has  fallen  far  short  of 
its  goals.  Many  states  are  reducing  their  own 
supplempntary  income  programs  when  fed- 
eral SSI  benefits  are  Increased.  As  the  Intent 
of  the  federal  Increases  is  to  provide  funds 
to  people  who  desperately  need  the  money, 
states  should  be  encouraged  at  least  to  main- 
tain current  benefits. 

Fourth,  in  view  of  the  disproportionate 
poverty  among  the  elderly.  SSI  benefits 
should  be  increased 

Fifth,  restrictions  agal.^st  ho;r.e  owi.ershlp 
should  be  lessened  In  determuiing  eligibility 
for  SSI.  Also,  the  res.jurce  test  and  dlsabUlty 
standard  should  be  liberalized. 

Sixth.  SSI  beneiits  should  contln^je  during 
periods  of  temporary  institutionalization  so 
that  the  elderly  person  will  still  be  able  to 
pay  hl-s  home  rent  and  will  thereby  have  a 
home  to  return  to.  This  will  reduce  "the  pos- 
sibility of  continued  unnecessary  instm.tlon- 
allzatlon,  a.s  is  sometimes  now  the  case. 

Seventh,  the  six  month  waltinc  period 
when  separated  couples  cannot  be  el.gible  for 
Individual  SSI  benefits  should  be  altered  to 
the  time  of  official  recognition  of  sep.iratlon. 

Eighth,  as  recommended  in  a  report  by  the 
House  Subcommittee  on  Retirement  Income, 
chaired  by  our  distinguished  friend  and  col- 
league, Wm.  J.  Randall  ol  Mi.s.sourI,  there 
should  be  provision  for  the  training  of  home- 
makers  displaced  by  death,  separation  or 
divorce.  As  the  report  states,  "this  Is  neces- 
sary to  ease  their  transition  Into  the  labor 
force." 

Ninth,  under  the  Old  Age,  Survivors,  and 
Dl.sablllty  IrLsurance  System,  the  definition  of 
disability  should  be  revised  to  provide  disa- 
bility oeneflts  for  workers  aged  55  or  over 
who  cannot  qualify  for  benefits  under  the 
present  law  (so  disabled  as  to  be  unable  to 
engape  In  any  substantial  gainful  activity) , 
but  who  are  so  disabled  that  they  can  no 
longer  perform  jobs  for  which  they  have 
considerable  regular  experience 

Tenth,  the  length  of  time  a  divorced 
woman's  marriage  to  an  Insured  individual 
must  have  lasted  in  order  for  her  to  qualify 


for  wife's  or  wlaows  benefits  on  her  hus- 
band's wage  record  should  be  reduced  from 
the  20  year  requirement  presently  in  the  law. 

Eleventh,  the  five-n.onth  waiting  period 
thai  is  presently  a  prerequisite  for  disabil- 
ity benefits  should  be  repealed. 

Twelfth,  a  full  exe.^^ptlon  f.-om  the  em- 
ployees tax  under  OASOl,  and  an  equiva- 
lent reduction  in  the  self-en^ploved  tax. 
should  be  provided  to  Individuals  who  have 
attained  age  65. 

Thirteenth,  all  social  security  provisions 
that  are  difTerent  for  men  and  women  shouiC 
be  the  same  lor  both  le.g  i.  dependent.s'  and 
survivors'  benefits  should  'oe  provided  for 
fathers  and  divorced  men  as  they  are  for 
mothers  and  divorced  women,  and  benefits 
for  husbands  and  widowers  should  be  pro- 
vided without  a  support  test  as  are  benefits 
for  wives  and  «  idows. 

Fourteenth,  the  age  at  which  deductions 
are  no  longer  made  from  benefit.s  on  account 
of  an  individual's  outside  earnings  should  be 
lowered  from  the  present  &se  72  requlre- 
merit.  '  ^ 

Flftee;.th,  it  is  Imperative  that  cost-o'- 
Uving  indexes  be  measured  more  than  once 
a  year.  Two  years  ago  we  saw  Incredible  in- 
flation that  strapped  us  ai:.  but  It  wreaked 
havoc  on  pensioners  We  shouldn't  let  that 
happen  again. 

Sixteenth,  a  special  Consumer  Pr;.-?  I-dex 
(CPI)  for  the  elderly  should  be  developed 
to  take  into  acco'jnt  the  fact  that  the  iarges* 
part  of  the  senior  citizen's  income  is  spe-t 
on  items  that  have  recently  had  the  highest 
rates  of  l::flatlon.  Such  a  rpecia:  index  shorid 
be  used  In  lieu  of  the  genera:  CPI  to  deter- 
ni;ne  social  secuntv  cost-of-::y:re  inc-ea&e^ 

Seventeenth  and  flnaliv,  a  preretl-eme-'^t 
education  plan  should  be  developed  to  a«;'st 
the  elderly  In  adiusting  to  retirement  status 
and  to  enjoy  the  rewards  that  should  be 
theirs  In  their  retirement  years. 

conclusions  :  A  time  to  act 

The  lack  of  health  care  and  nutrition  the 
poverty,  and  the  inadequate  housing  of 'mil- 
lions of  our  elderly  should  move  us  to  act. 

It  Is  time  that  we.  a  nation  stUl  steeped 
m  prosperity,  develop  policies  to  assist  our 
most  treasured  group,  our  elderlv,  who  after 
all  are  our  parents  and  grandparents. 

It  is  time  we  stopped  institutionalizing 
our  elderly  In  nursing  homes  for  their  last 
years  unless  absolutely  necessary  time  we 
developed  alternative  types  cf  care  such  as 
home  health  care,  out-patient  clinics  multi- 
purpose senior  renters,  and  day  care-  time 
we  Identified  the  transportation,  housing 
employment,  retirement  and  safe-y  reed=  r' 
old  elderly  and  the  best  way  to  solve  them' 
Snnply  put,  it  Is  time  to  act  tc  keep  ou- 
older  citizens  healthy  and  indepe-de-^t  a-^ 
functioning  citizens  in  the  famUv  a-d 
community  they  love  and  deserve  to  be  with 

It  is  time  that  we  place  into  action  an 
agenda  for  the  elderly— before  the  twentieth 
century  runs  out. 

As  bostoevsky  said,  the  test  of  a  civilized 
society  Is  how  it  treats  its  very  voung  and 
Its  very  old.  We  haven't  done  too  badly  for 
our  youth,  with  CETA  Jobs  and  student  loans 
and  summer  camp  assistance  and  a  host  of 
other  programs  But  we  have  failed  our 
elderly  miserably.  The  Federal  poUcv-makers 
are  just  now  beginning  to  realize  that  olde' 
Americans  can  and  do  make  a  significant 
contribution  to  their  community  and  the 
nation,  and  with  your  help,  they"  will  come 
to  that  realization  even  faster: 


LEA\rE  OF  ABSENCE 

By  unanimous  consent,  leave  of  ab- 
.^ence  wa.'^  granted  to: 

Mr.  RrsENHoo\'ER  (at  the  reouest 
of  Air.  O-Neill'.  after  4:15  pm  todav 
and  for  Friday.  May  21.  1976,  on  account 
of  official  business. 
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Mr    Addabbo   fat  the  re<|ue8t  of  Mr. 

O'Nkili, '.  iifU'.  4  pm  today,  on  account 
of  official  bu.siiu\s,s 

Mr  Flynt  I  at  the  request  of  Mr 
O'Neill  I.  for  May  20  and '21.  1976.  on 
account  i>f  offlctal  business 

Mr.  MiL^oRD  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
O'Neill  I.  for  today,  on  account  of  Ill- 
ness. ' 


SPECIAL  ORDERS  OKANTFD 

By  unanimous  consent.  j)r!rin.-slon  to 
addres.s  the  House.  foUowint:  the  legisla- 
tive program  and  any  stot'clal  orders 
heretofore  entered,  was  gri  ,nted  to: 

'The  follovvuiK  Members  tat  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Madigan)  ti  revise  and 
extend  their  remarks  and  iJ  iclude  e.xtra- 
iicou.'^  matter :  > 

Mr  Heinz,  for  5  minutes,  1  oday. 

Mr  Talcott,  for  15  minutes,  today. 

Mr    SiiRivER,  for  10  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  GoLDWATER,  for  10  miiutes.  today. 

Mr   Kemp,  for  30  minute;,  today. 

•  The  following  Members  tat  the  re- 
quest for  Mr.  Fary  » .  to  revls  ;  and  extend 
their  remarks,  and  to  Incud  ;  extraneous 
matter:  » 

Mr.  Adams,  for  60  minute  .  today. 

Mr.  Annunzio.  for  5  mlnu  «s.  today. 

Mr.  Gonzalez,  for  5  minu  es,  today. 

Ms.  HoLTZMAN,  for  15  mir  utes,  today. 

Mr.  Vanik.  for  10  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Mezvinsky.  for  5  mlnu  ;es,  today. 

Ms.  Abzuc,  for  10  minutes,  today. 

Mr  Hamilton,  for  5  minuUss.  today. 

Mr.  Moorhead  of  Penn.syl/ania.  for  5 
minutes,  today. 

Mr.  WiRTH.  for  15  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Early,  for  5  minutes,  today. 


EXTENSION  OF  HEW  ARKS 


and  extend 
ust  prior  to 


extend  her 


of    Mr. 
in  the  body 


By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
revise  and  extend  remarks  vas  granted 
to 

Mr    RoussELOT  to  revise 
his  remarks  in  the  Record  . 
the  vote  on   the  conference  report  on 
H.R.   9721. 

Ms.  Abzdg  to  revise  and 
remarks  during  debate  on  Friiser  amend- 
ment. 

Mr     Albert    (at    the    request 
Fary  ■  to  extend  his  remarks  : 
of   the  Record  and  Include  extraneous 
material. 

Mr  Fish  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks nnmediately  prior  to  ^'ote  on  Long 
of  Maryland  amendment  on  H.R.  13350 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Madigan >  an(|  to  include 
extraneous  matter:) 

Mr.  Hyde. 

Mr  Ftndley  in  two  instarjces. 

Mr.  Crane. 

Mr    McCOLLISTER. 

Mr   Wylie. 

Mr.  Bei.l. 

Mr.  Young  of  Florida  In  f\\ie  instances. 

Mr.  Wydler. 

Mr.  CoNLAN  In  six  instancies. 

Mr  Pritchard. 

Bat-man  in  10  instanc^. 

Pre.ssler. 

Sebelh-s 

Bob  Wilson. 

HoiT 


Mr 
Mr, 
Mr 
Mr. 
Mrs 


Mr  Lacomarsfno. 

Mr.  Rhodes. 


.Mr 

Paul 

Mr 

ElMEKY 

Mr 

Kasten 

Mr 

Hrdyhiil. 

iThe  follow:i.is'   Members    fat 

the  re- 

quest 

of    Mr     Fary^     and    to 

Include 

extraneous  matter:) 

Mr. 

Anderson  of  California 

in  three 

Instances. 

Mr. 

Gonzalez. 

Mr 

Eilberg. 

Mr. 

de  Lugo. 

Mr. 

RoYBAL  in  10  Instances. 

Mr. 

Blanchard. 

Mr. 

Lehman  in  10  instances. 

Mr. 

Reuss. 

Mr. 

DE  LA  Garza. 

Mr. 

Wolff. 

Mr. 

McDonald  of  Georgia  In  four  In- 

stances. 

Mr. 

Delaney. 

Mr. 

Tkacui. 

Mr. 

EviNs  of  Tennessee  In  six  Instances. 

Mr. 

Fary. 

Mr. 

MoAKLEV. 

Mr. 

Hei.stoski. 

Mr. 

Perkins. 

Ms. 

Abzug, 

Mr. 

Rees. 

Mr. 

Breckinridge. 

Mr. 

BiAcci  In  10  instances. 

Mr. 

Pepper. 

Mr. 

Allen. 

Mr. 

Rosenthal. 

Mrs 

.  Schroeder. 

Mr. 

Ambro. 

Mr. 

Ottinger. 

SENATE  BILLS  REFERRED 

Bills  of  the  Senate  of  the  following 
titles  were  taken  from  the  Speaker's 
table  and.  under  the  rule,  referred  as 
follows : 

8.  3070.  An  act  to  amead  section  1114.  title 
18,  United  States  Code,  so  tliat  Federal  mine 
safety  Inspectors  will  be  protected  by  crim- 
inal statutes;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

S.  3435.  An  act  to  increase  an  authoriza- 
tion of  appropriations  for  the  Privacy  Pro- 
tection Study  Commission,  and  to  remove 
the  fiscal  year  expenditure  limitation;  to  the 
Committee  on  Government  Op>eratlon«. 


ENROLLED  BILLS  SIGNED 

Mr.  HAYS  of  Ohio,  from  the  Com- 
mittee on  House  Administration,  re- 
ported that  that  committee  had  exam- 
ined and  found  truly  enrolled  bills  of  the 
Hou.sc  of  the  following  titles,  wliich  were 
thereupon  slpned  by  the  Si^eaker: 

H.R.  9721.  An  act  to  provide  for  Increased 
participation  by  the  United  States  In  the 
Inter-American  Developmpnt  Bank,  to  pro- 
vide for  the  entry  of  nonreglonal  members 
and  the  Bahamas  and  Guyana  In  the  Inter- 
Amerlcan  Development  Banlc.  to  provide  for 
the  participation  of  the  United  States  In  the 
African  Development  Fund,  and  for  other 
purposes;    and 

H.R.  13172.  An  act  making  supplemental 
appropriations  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30.  1976.  and  the  period  ending  Septem- 
ber 30.  1976,  and  for  other  purposes 


BILLS  PRESENTP:D  TO  THE 
PRESIDENT 

Mr.  HAYS  of  Ohio,  from  the  Commit- 
tee on  Hoase  AdmlnL^tratlrm,  reported 
that  that  committee  did  on  May  10.  1976, 


pre-sent  to  the  President,  for  his  approval, 
bilLs  of  the  House  of  tlie  following  title; 

Hit  2279  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Mra 
Louise  G   Whalen; 

HR  8089  An  act  t.(.  amend  bectloii  404 td) 
of  title  37,  United  Statee  Code,  relating  to 
per  dleni  expen.ses  of  members  of  the  uni- 
formed servkes  traveling  un  offlctal  busi- 
ness, and 

H.R  11619  An  act  to  authorize  further 
appropriations  for  the  Council  on  Environ- 
mental Quality. 


Mr. 


ADJOURNMENT 
FARY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  that 
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the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  a&reed  to;  accord- 
ingly 'at  6  o'clock  and  49  minutes  pm.), 
under  Its  previous  order,  the  Hou.se  ad- 
journed until  tomorrow,  Friday,  May  21, 
1976,  at  10  o'clock  am 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXIV,  executive 
communications  were  taken  from  the 
Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  follows: 

3330.  A  letter  from  the  Deputy  Adminis- 
trator of  General  Services,  transmitting  & 
rep>ort  on  the  strategic  and  critical  mater.4:8 
stockpiling  program  for  the  6  moiiths  ended 
December  31,  1975.  pursuant  to  section  4  of 
the  Strategic  and  Critical  Materials  Stock 
Piling  Act  1 50  use.  98c ];  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Armed  Services. 

3331.  A  letter  from  the  Under  Secretary 
of  Health,  Education,  ai.d  Welfare,  trans- 
mitting a  draft  of  proposed  legislation  to 
amend  and  extend  the  propxam  authorized 
by  the  Child  Abuse  Prevention  a;:d  Treat- 
ment Act;  to  the  Committee  on  Education 
and  Labor. 

3332.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Director, 
Office  of  Regulatory  Review.  I>epartment  of 
Health.  Education,  and  Welfare  tran-<?ml'Mng 
notice  of  proposed  final  regulations  for  the 
Consumers'  Education  Program,  pursuant 
to  section  431(d|(n  of  the  General  Educa- 
tion Provisions  Act.  an  amended,  to  the 
Committee  on  Education  and  Labor 

8333.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior,  transmitting  a  report  on  the  settle- 
ment of  claims  and  the  consolidation  of  own- 
ership of  lands  In  the  Cook  Inlet  area  i  ; 
Ala.<;ka,  pursuant  to  section  12(1)  of  Public 
Law  94-204;  to  the  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  .^ffalrs, 

3334  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior,  transmlttli^  notice  of  a  proposed 
refund  of  an  excess  rryalty  payment  by  the 
Standard  Oil  C-c>  ,  of  Calif  tt. la  on  an  Outer 
Continental  Shelf  lea,"*,  pursuant  to  section 
10(a)  of  the  Outer  Continental  Shelf  Lands 
Act  of  1953  [43  use.  1339(b)  ];  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affair? 

3335.  A  letter  from  the  Deputy  .^sslstaat 
Secretary  of  the  Interior,  transmitting  a  ropy 
of  a  proposed  contract  with  Westlnghouse 
Electric  Corp  ,  Pittsburgh.  Pn  ,  for  a  rcs'-an'^ 
project  entitled  "Development  of  a  Shallow- 
Penetration  Acoustic  Reflection  Technique 
for  Mining'  Geology,"  pursuant  to  section 
Hd)  of  Public  Law  89-672;  to  the  C^^im- 
mlttee  on  Interior  and  Insular  AtTalrs 

3336.  A  letter  I'riin  the  Deputy  Ai-^l.stant 
Secretary  of  the  Interior,  tran.smltllng  a  copy 
of  a  proposed  contract  with  Westlnghouse 
Electric  Corp .  Research  and  Development 
Center.  Pittsburgh.  Pa.,  for  a  research  proj- 
ect entitled  "Demonstration  of  New  High 
Performance  Batteries  in  Coal  Mining 
Scoops."  pursuant  to  section  1(d)  of  Public 
Law  89-672:  to  the  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  AfTalrs. 

3337  A  letter  from  the  Deputy  AssLstant 
Secretary  of  the  Interior,  transmlttng  a  copy 


of  a  proposed  contract  wtlh  Penlx  and  Scls- 
gon.  Inc.,  Tul.sa.  Okla  ,  for  a  research  proj- 
ect entitled  "Developn.ent  c>f  Large  Diameter 
Drilling  Equipment  i  Phase  I),"  pursuant  to 
section  l(di  of  l>ub:ic  L.iw  89  672;  to  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  In.sular  Affairs 

3338.  A  letter  from  the  Deputy  Asslst;int 
Secretary  of  the  Interior,  transmitting  a  copy 
of  a  proposed  contract  with  Foster-Miller 
Associates,  Inc.,  Waltham.  .Ma.-vs.,  for  a  re- 
search project  entitled  "Development  of 
Large  Diameter  Drilling  Equipment  (Phase 
I),"  pursuant  to  section  lidi  of  Public  Law 
89-672;  to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs. 

3339.  A  letter  from  the  Deputy  Ais-stetant 
Secretary  of  the  Interior,  transmitting  a  copy 
of  a  proposed  contract  with  Southwest  Re- 
search Institute.  San  Antonio,  Tex.,  for  a  re- 
search project  entitled  "Hlghwall  Mining 
Equipment,"  pursuant  to  section  1(d)  of 
Public  Law  89-672;  to  the  Committee  on  In- 
terior and  Insular  Affairs 

3340.  A  letter  from  the  Deputy  Assistant 
Secretary  of  the  Interior,  transmitting  a  copy 
of  a  proposed  contract  with  Flow  Research. 
Inc.  Kent.  Wa.'^h  .  for  a  resear.'-h  project  en- 
titled "Development  of  a  System  for  High 
Speed  Drilling  of  Small  Diameter  Roof  Bolt 
Holes."  pursuant  to  section  Ud)  of  Public 
Law  89-672;  to  the  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Aflalrs. 

3341  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary 
of  S'ate  for  Congressional  Relations,  trans- 
mitting Presidential  Determination  No.  76- 

14.  finding  that  It  is  a  national  Interest  of 
tlie  United  States  to  waive  the  exclusion  of 
the  Government  of  Bangladesh  from  the  defi- 
nition of  "friendly  country"  for  the  pur- 
pose of  agricultural  commodity  sales  to  It 
under  title  I  of  the  Agricultural  Trade  De- 
velopment and  Assistance  Act  of  1954.  as 
amended,  pursuant  to  section  103fd)(3i  of 
the  act;  to  the  Committee  on  International 
Relations. 

3342.  A  letter  from  the  AssL^tant  Secretary 
of  State  for  Congressional  Relations,  trans- 
mitting Presidential   Determination   No.   76- 

15.  finding  that  it  Is  In  the  national  Interest 
of  the  United  States  to  sell  up  to  $4.3  million 
of  agricultural  commodities  t<j  S>"rta.  pur- 
suant to  section  103(d)  (3i  of  the  Agricul- 
tural T>ade  Development  and  Assistance  Act 
of  1954  as  amended,  tr.  the  Committee  on 
International  Relations. 

3343.  A  letter  from  the  Attorney  General, 
transmlttlnp  a  draft  of  proposed  legislation 
to  amend  the  Comprehen.slve  Drug  Abuse 
Prevention  and  Control  Act  of  1970  (21 
U.S.C.  801  et  seq  i  to  extend  for  three  flsral 
years  the  appn>prlatlo:i  authorizations  for 
the  administration  and  enforcement  of  that 
act:  to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce. 

3344    A  letter  from  the  Chairman.  Federal 
Power   Commission,   transnilttlntr    the    Com- 
mission's annual  report  for  fiscal  year  1975 
to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce. 

3345.  A  letter  from  the  Administrator  of 
General  Services,  transmitting  a  proepe-ttis 
proposing  alterations  at  the  Audit ts  Build- 
ing, Washington,  DC  .  pursuant  to  section 
7(a)  of  the  Public  BulUilngs  Act  of  1959,  as 
amended:  to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works 
and  Transportation. 

3346  A  letter  from  the  .Administrator  cf 
General  Services,  transmlttinc:  a  proepectua 
proposing  alterations  at  the  Federal  Building 
at  201  Varlck  Street.  New  York.  N.Y..  pur- 
suant to  section  7(a)  of  the  Piibllr  BuUdlnf-- 
Act  of  1959.  as  amended;  to  the  Committee 
on  Public  Works  and  Transportation. 

3347  A  letter  from  the  AdmlrUstrator,  Na- 
tional Aeronautics  and  Space  Administration 
transmit tlnfr  notice  of  the  propoeed  transfer 
of  ConFtructlon  of  faculties  funds  author- 
ized and  appropriated  for  fiscal  year  1976 
for  the  project  Construction  of  Shuttle/ 
Carrier  aircraft  mating  facilities,  at  varloua 


locations,  to  a  new  fiscal  year  1976  project, 
Construction  and  Modifications  for  Overland 
Transport  of  the  Space  Shuttle  Orblter,  pur- 
suant to  section  3  of  Public  Law  94-39;  to 
the  Committee  on  Science  and  Technology. 

3348  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior,  transmitting  notice  of  a  delay  In 
the  submission  of  the  report  on  the  feasi- 
bility and  desirability  of  extending  the  pro- 
hibition on  Joint  bidding  for  offshore  energy 
resources,  required  by  section  105(ei  of 
Public  Law  94-163;  Jointly,  to  the  Commit- 
tees on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce, 
and  Interior  and  In.sular  Affairs. 
Received    Pkom    the    Comptroller    General 

3349  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a  re- 
port on  the  effectiveness  of  the  bilingual 
education  program  administered  by  the  Of- 
fice of  Education,  Department  of  HeaUh. 
Education,  and  Welfare:  Jointly,  to  the  Com- 
mittees on  Government  Operations,  and 
Education  and  Labor 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES  ON  PUB- 
LIC  BILLS  AND  RESOLLTTIONS 

Under  clau.<;e  2  of  rule  XIII.  reports  of 
committees  were  delivered  to  the  Clerk 
for  printing  and  reference  to  the  proper 
calendar,  as  follows: 

Mr.  BROOKS;  Committee  on  Government 
Operations.  Report  on  near  midair  collisions 
between  military  and  civilian  aircraft 
iRept.  No  94-1181).  Referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of 
the    Union 

Mr.  BROOKS;  Committee  on  Government 
Operations  H.R.  12339.  A  bill  to  authorl7^ 
the  .^dnilni.=  trator  of  General  Services  to 
convey  certain  land  in  Cambridge,  Ma.s.s., 
to  the  Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts: 
with  amendment  (Rept.  No.  94-1182).  Re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union, 

Mr.  PEPPER:  Committee  on  Rules  House 
Resolution  1209.  Resolution  providing  for 
the  consideration  of  H.R  10138.  A  bUl  to 
create  the  Young  Adult  Conservation  Corps 
to  complement  the  Youth  Conservation 
Corps  (Rept.  No.  94-1183).  Referred  to  the 
House  Calendar. 

Mr  SISK:  Committee  on  Rules  House 
Resolution  1210.  ResoUition  providing  for 
the  consideration  of  11909  A  bill  to  author- 
ize appropriations  for  the  Indian  Claims 
Commission  for  fiscal  year  1977.  (Rept.  No. 
94-1184).  Referred  to  the  House  Calendar. 


PUBLIC  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  claa^^e  5  of  rule  X  and  clause  4 
of  rule  XXn.  public  bills  and  resolutions 
were  Introduced  and  severally  referred 
as  follow.'^: 

By  Mr  ASHLEY: 
H.R.  139(TB  A  bill  to  repeal  the  provisions 
of  law  which  grant  automatic  cost-of-living 
adjustments  In  the  salaries  of  Members  of 
Congress:  to  the  Committee  on  Post  OfBce 
and  Civil  Service. 

By  Mr    BLANCHARD  (for  himself.  Mr. 
Mi.vFTA,  Mr.  Mrrc  HELL  of  New  York, 
Mr.     ANDEnisoN     of    California.     Mr. 
Traxler.    Mr.    Jones    of    Tennes.see, 
Mr.     METCALVt.     Mr.      Peppfr.     Mr. 
Cohen.  Mr.   Simon.  Mr.   Mollohan. 
Mr.    GciDE,    Mr     LrrroN.    Mr.    Koch. 
Mr.  RotTSH,  Mr.  Duncan  of  Oregon, 
Mr.  Seiberling,  Mr.  Mikva.  Mr.  Leh- 
man.   Mr.    Broyhill.    Mr.    Waxman. 
Mr.  Moorhead  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Mt-RPHT  of  Illinois,  and  Mr    Cleve- 
land) ■ 
H.R.  13909.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  elimi- 
nation of  Inactive  and  overlapping  Federal 
programs,   to  require  authorizations  of   new 
budget  authority  for  Government  programs 


and  activities  at  least  every  4  years,  to  estab- 
lish a  procedure  for  zero-b«tse  review  and 
evaluation  of  Government  programs  and  ac- 
tivities every  4  years,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Rules 

By  Mr  CORMAN  (for  himself.  Ms 
Abzug.  Mr  Addabbo,  Mr  Baldus.  Mr 
Blanchard  Mr  Carney.  Mr  Dow  net 
of  New  York,  Mr,  Edwards  of  Cali- 
fornia, Mr  FR'iSER,  Mr  Oilman,  Mr 
Hughes.  Mr  Htngate  Mr  Jacobs. 
Ms.  Keys,  Mr.  Koch,  Mr  Lloyd  of 
CallfGrnla.  Mr.  MrrcHELi.  of  ^!ary- 
land.  Mr  Neal.  Mr.  Obey.  Mr  Ottin- 
CER.  Mr  Pepper.  Mr  Roe.  Mr  Rosen- 
thal,  Mr    RoTBAL    and   Mr    Seiber- 

LINCj   , 

H.R.  13910.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  t-o  deny  certain  bene- 
fits to  ta.xpayers  who  participate  In  or  co- 
operate with  the  boycott  of  Israel:  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means 

By    Mr     c6rM.A.N     (for    himself,    Mr 
Badili.o.  Mr  P.^tterson  of  California. 
Mr.  Simon.  Mr    Sisk    Mr    Van  Deek- 
UK,  Mr.   Waxman.   Mr.   Matsttnaga. 
and  Mr  Mezvinsky; 
H.R.   13911.   A  bill    to  amend   the   Interna! 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  deny  certain  bene- 
fits to   taxpayers   who   participate   In   or   co- 
operate  with   the   boycott    of   Lsrael;    to   the 
Committee  on  Wavs  a:id  Means 
By  Mr.  E.SCH: 
KM    13912    A  bill   to   ame!-d   the   Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  exempt  from  taxa- 
tion amounts  received  under  certain  scholar- 
ship  programs:    to   the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means 

By    Mrs     FENWICK    (for    herself     Mr 
Fish.  Mr    Howard    Mr    Mineta.  and 
Mr,  Rosenthal ■)  : 
HR    13913.  A  bill  to  terminate  the  author- 
ization for  the  Tocks  Island  Reservoir  proj- 
ect as  part  of  the  Delaware  River  Basin  proj- 
ect, and  for  other  purposes;   Jointly    to  the 
Committees  on  Public  Works  and  Transpor- 
tation, and  Interior  and  Insular  .Affairs 
By  Mr   HAMMERSCHMIDT 
H.R     13914.    A    bill    to   protect    the   public 
from  traffickers  in  heroin  and  other  opiates 
and  for  other  purposes;  Jointly,  to  the  Com- 
mittees on  Interstat*  and  Foreign  Commerce, 
the  Judiciary,  Ban>;lng    Currency  and  Hous- 
ing, and  Wavs  and  Means 
By   Mr.    HANTLEY: 
H.R.   13915    A   bill   to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  provide  income  tax 
simplification,   reform    and   relief   for  small 
business;    to   the   Committee  on   Ways    and 
Means 

By  Mr.  HYDE  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Fret) ; 
H.R.  13916  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  allow  individuals 
to  designate  $1  of  their  Income  tax  liability 
to  be  used  for  purposes  of  reducing  the  pub- 
lic debt  of  the  United  States;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means 

By  Mr.  MATSUNAGA  (for  hlnxself,  Mr 
Addabbo,  Mr    Andrews  of  North  Da- 
kota.   Mr.    Bedeli     Mr    Blouin.   Mr. 
Bow-en,  ^tr.  Carn-ey,  Mr    Cleveland. 
Mr.  Cohen.  Mrs    Coilins  of  UUnols. 
DoMiNHCK   V    Daniels    Mr    Drinan. 
Mr    Edwards  of  California,  Mr    Etl- 
BiERc     Mr    Fauntrot.    Ms    Fenwick. 
Mr,   Fret.  Mr    Harris,   Mr    Hechlkr 
of   West   Virginia.   Mr    Howard    Mr 
Htde.  Ms   Keys.  Mr   Krebs.  Mr   Leh- 
man,  and    Mr.   Long  of  Maryland)  : 
H.R.  13917.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Social  Se- 
curity  Act   to   provide   for   Inclusion   of   the 
services  of  licensed    (registered)    nurses  un- 
der medicare  and  medicaid:  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Wavs  and  Means 

By  Mr.  MATSUNAGA  i  for  himself.  Mr 
Koch.  Mr.  MrrcHELL  of  Maryland. 
Mr  Mttrpht  of  New  York  Mr  Ot- 
tinger, Mr.  Patten,  Mr.  Patterson 
of  California,  Mr.  Pattison  of  New 
York,  Mr  Riegle,  Mr.  Rosenthal, 
Mr.      ScHEUER,      Mr.      Tatron.      Mr. 
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Charles  Wimon  of  Ti  xaa.  Mr.  Mcz- 
viNSKT,  and  Mr.  McHcgh): 
HR.  13918.  A  bill  to  amend  the  SoclaJ  Se- 
curity Act  to  provide  for  Inclusion  of  the 
services  of  licensed  (registered)  nurses  under 
medicare  and  medicaid;  to  tlie  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  MITCHELL  of  Maryland: 
H.R.  13919.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Small 
Bxislnesa  Investment  Act  of  IE 58,  to  change 
the  title  and  duties  of  the  Issoclate  Ad- 
ministrator for  Finance  and  Investment  of 
the  Small  Business  Admlnlstn  tlon.  and  for 
other  purposes:  to  the  Comml  ;te«  on  Small 
Business. 

By  Mr.  PEPPER: 
H  R.  13920  A  bin  to  amend  ;ltle  II  of  the 
SoclaJ  Security  Act  to  provide  that  no  re- 
duction shall  be  made  in  old-  ige  Insurance 
benefit  amounts  to  which  a  woiian  la  entlted 
If  she  has  120  quarters  of  coverage;  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Mean  i. 

By  Mr  PRITCHARD  (fo  •  himself  and 
Mr.  Meeds)  : 
HR  13921.  A  bill  to  amend  t:ie  Controlled 
Substances  Act  to  provide  peniltles  for  per- 
sona who  obtain  or  attempt  tA  obtain  nar- 
cotics or  other  controlled  subeiances  from  a 
retail  pharmacy  by  force  and  violence,  and 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com  nlttee  on  In- 
terstate   and    Foreign    Commerce. 

HR  13922.  A  bill  to  amend  he  Merchant 
Marin©  Act  of  1936  In  order  t>  establish  a 
national  marine  flreflghtlng  program:  to  the 
Committee  on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fish- 
eries. 

By  Mr.  ST  OERMAIN: 

HR  13923.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  allow  a  deduction 
for  amounts  paid  by  a  taxpaytr  for  tuition 
to  provide  an  education  for  hlmielf  or  for  his 
dependents:  to  the  Committee  an  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  SHRIVER : 

HJl.  13924  A  bill  to  establlsli  a  Commis- 
sion on  Human  Resources  Programs;  to  the 
Committee  on  Government  Op«  rations 

HR  13925.  A  bill  to  amend  t  tie  38  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  extend  t<»  6  years  the 
period  of  active  duty  for  which  certain  vet- 
erans may  claim  reemployment  rights-  to 
the  Committee  on  Veterans'  Aflalrs 
By  Mr.  SHUSTER 

H  R.  1392fi  A  bill  to  reaffirm  i  he  Intent  of 
Congress  with  respect  to  the  structure  of 
the  common  carrier  telecommunications  In- 
duf'ry  rendering  services  In  Interstate  and 
foreign  commerce;  to  require,  the  Federal 
Communications  Commission  t>  make  cer- 
tain findings  In  connection  with  Commission 
action  authorizing  specialized  carriers:  and 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commeice 
By  Mr  SIMON: 

H  R.  13927  A  bill  to  provide,  In  coopera- 
tion with  the  States,  benefits  tc  Individuals 
who  are  totally  disabled  due  tt  respiratory 
disease  arising  out  of  employmeit  In  one  or 
more  fluorspar  mines  and  to  the  surviving 
dependents  of  Individuals  whoe  t  death  was 
due  to  such  disease  or  who  were  totally  dis- 
abled by  such  disease  at  the  time  of' their 
deaths;  to  the  Committee  on  Ed  jcatlon  and 
Labor. 

By  Ms.   ABZUO    (for  herself,  Mr.   Ao- 
CoiN,   Ms    Burke  of  Oa  Ifornla,   Mr 
Hawkins,  and  Mr.  Milker  of  Cali- 
fornia) : 
HR.    13928.  A  bill   to  prohibit  discrimina- 
tion on  the  basis  of  affectional  or  sexual  pref- 
erence, and  for  other  purposes:  io  the  Com- 
nrUttee  on  the  Judiciary 

By  Mr    BRODHEAD    (for  ^Imself  and 
Mr    Traxlcr )  : 
HR.    13929    A  bill   to  amend   title   XVI  of 
the  Social  Seculty  Act  so  as  to  mi  ke  the  sup- 
plemental security  Income  benef  ta  progr,\m 
more  effective,  and  benefits  under  such  pro- 
gram more  realistically  available 
ally  retarded  persons; 
Ways  and  Means. 
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By  Mr.  DON  H.  CLAUSEN; 
H  R    13930   A  bill  to  authorize  a  study  for 
the   purpose   of   determining   the   feasibility 
and  desirability  of  designating  the  Nez  Perce 
Trail  as  a  national  scenic  trail;   to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 
By  Mr.   COLLINS  of  Texas: 
HR    13931    A  bill  amending  title  5  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  improve  agency  rule- 
making by  expanding  the  opportunities   for 
public   participation,  by  creating  procedures 
for  congressional  review  of  agency  rules,  and 
by  expanding  Judicial  review,  and  for  other 
purpoee.s;   Jointly  to  the  Committees  on  the 
Judiciary,  and  Rule?. 

By  Mr.  CORMAN  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Heinz)  : 
HR.    13932    A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  deny  certain  bene- 
fits to  taxpayers  who  participate  in  or  coop- 
erate with  the  boycott  of  Israel;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr  FI.SHER : 
HR.  1.1933.  A  bin  to  amend  title  6.  United 
States  Code,  to  provide  a  special  allowance 
to  certain  physicians  employed  by  the  United 
States  In  order  to  enhance  the  recruitment 
and    retention    of    such    physicians;    to    the 
Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 
By     Mr.     FISHER     (for     himself.     Mr 
Fadntkot,     Mr.     Oitdc.     Mr      Harris. 
and  Mrs  Spellmani  : 
HR    13934    A  bill  to  amend  the  act  of  Feb- 
ruar\'  9    1821     to  restate   the  charter  of  the 
George  Washington  University;   to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Di-trlct  of  Columbia 
By  Mr.  KEMP; 
HR.  13936.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  provide  that  certain 
losses   from  shoreline   erosion   shall    be   de- 
ductible for  purposes  of  the  Individual  in- 
come  tax;    to  the  Committee  on  Ways   and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  TALCOTT: 
HR    13936    A  bill  relating  to  the  promul- 
gation of  rules  and  regulations  by  agencies 
of  the  United  States;   to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judlclarv. 

HR.  13937.  A  bill  to  amend  the  TarlfT  Act 
of  1930  so  as  to  exempt  private  vessels  and 
aircraft  entering  or  departing  from  the 
United  States  at  night  or  on  Sunday  or  a 
holiday  from  provisions  requiring  payment 
to  the  United  States  for  overtime  services 
of  customs  officers  and  employees,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 

By  Mrs.  HECKLER  of  Massachusetts: 
HJ    Res    960    Joint  resolution  designating 
the  song  "America  the  Beautiful"  the  Bicen- 
tennial Hymn  for  1978:  to  the  Committee  on 
Post  Office  and  ClvH  Service 

By     Mr      HOWE     (for     himself.     Mr. 
Abdnor.    Mr.    Addabbo.    Mr     Archkk, 
Mr    Baucus.  Mr    BtxRCENra    Mr    Co- 
hen, Mr.  DoMTNicK  V.  Daniixs,  Mr 
Harkin,  Mr    HtroHEs.  Mr    Jenrettt. 
Ms,  Ketb.  Mr.  Laoomarsino.  and  Mr 
LoTT)  : 
H  J   Res.  961.  Joint  resolution  to  authorize 
the    placement    of    the    bell    known    as    the 
American  Legion's  Freedom  Bell  In  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  and  land  of  the  national 
pvark  system,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs 

By  Mr    HOWE   (for  hlm.seif.  Mr    Maz- 
zoLi,    Mr.    Melcher,    Mr     Miller    of 
Ohio,  Mr  MooRHEAD  of  Pennsylvania, 
Mr    Murphy   of  New  York.   Mr    Ot- 
TiNCER.    Mr     Pattison   of   New   York. 
Mr   Pepper.  Mr   Preyer   Mr.  Roe.  Mr! 
Sebelius.  Mr    Simon,  Mr    Trcen.  Mr 
WurrrHURST.  and  Mr    BtiB  Wilson  )  : 
H  J   Res.  962.  Joint  resolution  to  authorize 
the  placement  of  the  bell  known  as  the  Amer- 
ican Legion's  Freedom  Bell  in  the  District  of 
Columbia  on  land  of  the  national  park  sys- 
stem.   and   for  other  purposes;    to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  InsuJar  Affairs 
By  Mr.  HAYS  of  Ohio: 
H.  Con   Res  640  Concurrent  resolution  au- 


thorizing   the   printing   of    15.000   copies   of 
"Federal   Election   Campaign   Laws  Relating 
to   the   US    House   of   Representatives";    to 
the  Committee  on  House  Administration 
By  Mr.  RANDALL: 

H.  Con.  Res  641  Concurrent  resolution  to 
provide  for  the  printing  of  additional  copies 
of  a  report  of  the  Subi'ommlttee  on  Health 
and  Ix)ng-Term  Care  of  the  Select  Committee 
on  Aping  of  the  House  of  Representatives;  to 
the  Committee  on  House  .Admlnl.'stratlon 
By  Mr.  WEAVER: 

H.  Con.  Res.  642  Concurrent  resolution 
expressing  the  sen^e  of  the  Congress  that  the 
medicare  program  should  defray  the  full  cost 
of  hospitalization  of  persons  eligible  for  a;*- 
slstanoe  under  such  program;  Jointly  to  the 
Committees  on  Wa\-s  and  Means,  and  Inter- 
state and  Foreign  Commerce. 

By    Mr     GUDE    (for    himself,    and    Mr 
Seibebmng) 

H  Res.  1208.  Resolution  supporting  the 
new  U.S.  policy  toward  Africa;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  International  Relations. 
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PRIVATE  BILLS   .\ND   RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII.  private 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 
By  Mr    PHILLIP  BURTON 

H  R.  13938.  A  bUl  for  the  reUef  of  Mrs 
Ikuko  Pukuoka  Whedon;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr    DODD: 

H  R.    13939.   A   bill   for   the  relief  of  Hugo 
Medardo  Cadena.  Leda  Isabel  Mercardo  Ca- 
dena,  Lul5  Otero  and  Teresa  Otero;    to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  FLOWERS: 

H  R  i:}940.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Aaron  Wayne  Ogbum:  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary. 

HR.  13941.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Mary 
Vance  Trent;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.   MATSUNAOA: 

H  R.    13942.    A   bill    for   the   relief  of  Mer- 
cedes M.  Marquezllm  Slndlco;   to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  PEPPER 

H  R.  13943.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Maston 
O.  ONeal.  Jr.:  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  TRAXLER: 

H  R  13944.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Eugene 
Ezlke;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


PETri'KJ.Nri.  ETC. 
Under  clause  of  rule  XXII. 

469.  The  SPEAKER  presented  a  petition 
of  the  board  of  directors.  Fountain  Valley 
Chamber  of  Commerce.  Fountain  Valley, 
Calif  relative  to  repeal  of  rule  XLIII.  sec- 
tion 10  of  the  Rules  of  the  House,  which  was 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Standards  of 
Official   Conduct. 


AMENDMENTS 


Under  clause  6  of  rule  XXILI.  pro- 
Ijosed  amendments  were  submitted  as 
follows: 

HR    10138 
By  Mr    ESCH 

Strike   out   all   after   the  enacting  clause 
and  Insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  following; 
That  this  Act   may   be  cited   af   the   "Youth 
Employment  Incentive  Act", 

Sec.  2.  Section  4  of  the  Comprehensive 
Employment  and  Training  Act  of  1973  Is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  subsection: 

';f)  There  are  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated, at  a  level  not  less  than  amounts 
appropriated    to    carry    out    summer    youth 


progisams  administered  by  the  Secretary  of 
Labor  for  fiscal  year  1976,  fuch  sums  as  may 
be  necessary  to  carrj-  out  title  VIII  for  any 
fiscal  year". 

Sec  3.  The  Comprehensive  Employment 
and  Training  Act  of  1973,  as  amended.  Ls 
amended  by  rede.slgnatlng  title  VITI.  .^nd  all 
references  thereto,  as  title  DC.  and  by  Insert- 
mg  Immediately  before  such  title  the  follow- 
ing new  title: 

•TITLE    VIII— YOUTH    INCEn^TIVE 

PROGRAM 

"STATEMENT    OF    PURPOSE 

Sec.  801.  The  purpose  of  this  part  Is  to 
assure  the  availability  of  meaningful  work 
and  part-time  employment  for  disadvan- 
taged youth  during  the  school  year  and  in 
full-time  employment  In  the  .«ummer 
months,  and  for  additional  training  and 
other  services  desl^rned  to  stimulate  such 
youth  to  develop  their  occupational  and 
career  potentials 

•Sec.  802  (a)  The  Secretary  shall  enter 
into  arrangementfi  with  prime  sponpors  in 
accordance  with  the  provision  of  thlF  title 
In  order  to  make  financial  assistance  a'ail- 
able  for  the  ptirpose  of  providing  p.irt-tlme 
employment  opportunities,  on-the-job  train- 
ing and  work  experience  for  disadvantaged 
youth  betweei.  the  ages  of  fourteen  and 
tnenty-two  during  the  school  year  to  per- 
mit si'ch  youth  to  resume  oi  maintain  at- 
tendance In  a  course  of  lr>struc''lon:  and  full- 
time  employment  opportunities  or  part-time 
employment  combined  with  a  c.Dur=e  of  In- 
struction for  economically  disadvantaged 
youth  between  the  ages  of  fourteen  and 
twenty-two  during  the  summer  months 
which  are  otherwise  unavailable,  to  stimu- 
late such  youth  to  develop  their  occupational 
and  career  potentials. 

"(b)  For  the  purp>oscs  of  this  section,  the 
term  'eligible  applicants'  means  prime  spon- 
sors qualified  under  title  I  and  Indian  tribes 
on  FederaJ   and  State  reservations 

"ALLOTMENT  OF  rfNDS 

"Sec.  803.  (a)  (1)  Fifty  per  centum  of  the 
funds  under  this  section  shall  be  allocated 
by  the  Secretary  on  the  basis  of  the  total 
number  of  unemployed  youth  between  the 
ages  of  fourteen  and  twenty-two  who  reside 
within  the  area  of  a  prime  sponsor's  Juris- 
diction as  compared  to  the  total  number  of 
such  unemploved   youth   In   all   such   areas. 

"(2)  Twenty-five  per  centum  of  the  funds 
under  this  section  shall  be  allocated  Y,\  the 
Secretary  on  the  basis  of  the  ratio  of  the 
average  number  of  unemployed  persons 
which  exceeds  8  per  centum  In  the  prime 
sponsor's  are:i  in  the  latest  three  months  In 
which  figures  are  available  preceding  the  date 
of  allocation  of  funds  under  this  section, 

"(3)  Twenty-five  per  centum  of  the  fvmds 
under  this  section  shall  be  allocated  by  the 
Secretary  on  the  basis  of  the  ratio  of  the 
average  of  unemployed  persons  which  ex- 
ceeds 6  per  centum  in  the  prime  sponsor's 
area  In  the  latest  three  mont!:s  In  which 
figures  are  avullable  precedlne  the  date  of 
allocation  of   funds  under   this  section. 

■•(b)  In  allocating  funds  piirsuant  to  sub- 
section (a),  the  Secretary  shall  provide  for 
separate  allc>catlons  for  part  A  and  part  B  of 
this  title.  Funds  for  programs  authorized 
under  part  .A  of  this  title  shall  be  allocated 
by  the  Secretary  no  later  than  July  1  pre- 
ceding the  school  year  for  which  they  are 
available  for  obligation:  and  funds  for  pro- 
grams authorized  under  part  B  of  this  title 
shall  be  allocated  no  later  than  .April  1  pre- 
ceding the  sununer  months  for  which  they 
are  available  for  obligation.  In.  the  event  an 
appropriation  for  this  title  has  not  been 
made  to  enable  the  Secretary  to  determine 
such  allocations,  he  shall,  to  the  maximum 
extent  possible,  provide  e.stlmates  to  prime 
sponsors  to  enable  stich  sponsors  to  plan 
accordincly  If  an  appropriation  Is  made  for 
this  title  after  .April  1.  the  Secretary  shall 
utilize   the   latest    data   available    for   deter- 


mining allocation  under  section  803(a)  for 
programs  under  part  B,  and  similarly.  If  an 
appropriation  Is  not  made  prior  to  July  1, 
the  Secretary  shall  utilize  the  latest  data 
available  for  determining  allocations  for 
part  B  programs. 

"(C)  Fr>r  the  purposes  of  determining  allo- 
cations under  this  section,  the  term  'Juris- 
dlctlon^  Includes  the  Jurisdiction  of  each  unit 
of  ge-ieral  local  government  as  described  In 
section  102»ai(2)  whether  or  not  such  unit 
has  entered  Into  a  combination  of  unite  of 
general  local  government  for  purposes  of 
section  102(a)  (3)    or  section  102(a)  (4)  , 

"(d)  To  the  extent  that  funds  are  avail- 
able for  carrying  out  the  summer  youth  em- 
ployment program  \mder  section  4if)  of 
this  Act,  the  Secretary  shall  adjust  such  allo- 
cations to  Insure  that  no  prime  sponsor 
area  receives  less  enrollment  opportunities 
than  were  provided  In  the  summer  youth 
employment  program  under  section  304  of 
this  Act  In  1975. 

"(e)  In  the  event  that,  In  determining  the 
allocations  under  .subsection  2(A).  the  Sec- 
retary determines  that  the  total  number  of 
youth  leaving  scnool  Includes  such  youth 
from  school  districts  which  encompass  more 
than  one  prime  sponsor  area,  the  Secretary 
shall  nrorate  such  totals  according  to  the 
ratio  of  the  total  number  of  students  In 
school  between  grades  9  through  12  In  one 
prime  spomsor  area  to  the  total  number  of 
such  students  In  the  other  prime  sponsor 
area. 

"Fart    a — School    Year    Yolth    Incenttve 
Program 

"description  of  program 

"Sec.  804  fa)  School  year  youth  Incentive 
programs  under  this  title  shall  Include — 

"(1)  part-time  emrloyment.  on-the-job 
training,  and  u.seful  work  experience  for  dis- 
advantaged youth  attending  school  who  are 
In  need  of  earnings  to  permit  them  to  re-stime 
and  maintain  attendance  In  a  course  of 
Instruction, 

"(2)  part-time-  cmployement,  on-the-job 
tralnlnr,  and  worl:  experience  for  disadvan- 
tacred  yotiths  not  attending  school,  provided 
that  such  persons  become  Involved  In  a  rea- 
sonable amount  of  time  In  a  course  of  In- 
struction providing  necessary  remedial  basic 
education  or  o'her  Institutional  training 
provided  by  a  public  secondary  school,  voca- 
•'onal  school,  community-based  organization 
of  demonstrated  effectiveness  which  provides 
such  Instruction,  community  collere,  or 
other  Institution  of  higher  education  de- 
signed to  assist  those  persons  to  develop  their 
maximum  occupational  potential. 

"fb)  such  programs  shall  take  th"  form  of 
any  one  of  the  follo^^ing.  or  com.blnatlon 
thereof-  - 

"(1)  part-time  employment,  work  experi- 
ence, or  on-the-job  training  projects  oper- 
ated by  community-based  organizations  of 
demonstrated  effectiveness  that  have  a 
knowledge  of  the  needs  of  disadvantaged 
youth,  local  educational  agencies  fas  def.ned 
in  section  801(f)  of  the  Elementary  and 
Secondarv  Education  Act  of  1965  >.  Institu- 
tions of  higher  education  (as  defined  In  sec- 
tion 1201(a)  of  the  Higher  Education  Act 
of  19651.  nonpnfit  private  crganlzatlons  or 
institutions  engaged  In  public  service,  non- 
profit voluntary  youth  organizations,  non- 
profit private  associations,  educational  as- 
.soclatlons.  business,  cultural  or  other  private 
associations,  units  of  genera!  local  govern- 
ment, or  special  purpose  political  su'cdivl- 
slons  either  having  the  power  to  levy  taxes 
and  spend  funds  or  serving  such  special  pur- 
pose In  two  or  more  tmits  of  general  local 
government,  and  In  selected  employment 
provided  by  prlvate-for-proflt  employers 
where  such  employment  has  been  demon- 
strated to  be  effective  in  meeting  the  needs 
of  youth  eligible  for  assistance  under  this 
Act 

•'(2)    part-time  employment  or  work  ex- 


perience or  on-the-job  training  on  an  indi- 
vidual basis  in  any  of  the  Institutions  pro- 
vided for  in  clause  ( 1 ) , 

•■|3)  employment  opportunities  provided 
for  under  title  II  in  the  Act  entitled  An  Act 
to  establish  a  pilot  program  in  the  Depart- 
ments of  Interior  and  Agriculture  designa- 
tion as  the  Youth  Coiiservation  Corps,  and 
for  other  purposes',  enacted  August  13,  1970 
i84  Stat  794;  42  U.SC,  prec.  2711  note:  16 
U.SC.A.  1701-06)  as  amended  by  the  Youth 
Employment  Incentive  Act  (  U.SC,  ) 
( hereafter  in  this  Act  referred  to  as  the 
Youth  Conservation  Corps  Acf). 

■■ici  Such  programs  shall  be  in  effect  not' 
less  than  six  months,  but  not  more  than 
nine  months  begmnlng  net  earlier  than  Sep- 
tember 15  of  any  school  year,  and  ending 
not  later  than  June  15  of  the  same  school 
year. 

"CONOmONS  FOR  F.XCEIP7  OF  FINANCIAL 
ASSISTANCE 

"Sec.  805.  The  Secretary  shall  not  pravide 
;.nancial  a-sslstance  for  any  fiscal  year  under 
this  part  to  prime  sponsors  unless  such 
prime  sponsor  submits  as  part  of  his  com- 
prehensive plan  a  separately  identifiable  plan 
which  sets  forth  a  school  year  youth  Inceti- 
tive  program  that  meets  the  objectives  of 
•his  part,  including — 

"il)  a  description  of  the  procedure  to  be 
utilized  by  the  pri.nie  sponsor  to  publicl'^e. 
consider,  approve,  audit,  and  monitor  youth 
incentive  projects  cr  jobs  funded  by  the 
prime  sponscr  v.ncer  this  part  niclad.ng 
copies  of  proposed  application  materials,  as 
well  as  examples  of  audit  and  client  ciiar- 
acteristics  reports. 

"(2)  ccntains  the  number  of  economically 
disadvantaged  to  be  served  by  the  prln-.e 
sponsor,  and  assurance^  that  only  disadvan- 
taged youth  to  be  served' 

"  (3  )  assurances  that  the  prime  sponsor  has 
consulted  with  local  educational  instUutlons, 
other  public  eniploye.-s.  Including  law  en- 
forcement and  Judicial  agencies,  private  for- 
profit  eniplo}"ers.  volv.ntary  youth  groups, 
community-based  organizations  and  other 
oreanlzatio!'.s  oi'  demonstrated  effectiveness 
with  a  special  knowledge  of  the  needs  of  the 
disadvantaged  youth  and  with  the  private 
sector,  in  the  de'-elopment  of  the  plan  and 
that  appropriate  arrangements  with  such 
groups  will  be  made  to  assist  the  prime  spon- 
sor in  carrying  out  the  purposes  of  this  title; 
and 

"i4\  assurances  that  the  employment  of 
eligible  youth — 

"(A)  will  not  result  In  the  displacement 
of  employed  workers  or  impair  existing  con- 
tracts : 

"(B)  will  be  governed  by  such  ccnditions  of 
employment  as  will  be  appropriate  and  rea- 
sonable In  light  of  such  factors  as  tvpe  of 
work  pcrform.ed.  geographical.  rei:ional,  and 
proficiency  of  the  emplovee:  and 

••'Ci  does  net  include  the  construction  or 
operation  of  so  much  of  any  facility  tc  be 
u.'ied  for  sectarian  cr  as  a  place  of  religious 
worship. 

••i5)  meets  the  r--qulrements  of  eligible 
activities  under  section  807, 

"(6)  assures  that  participating  youth  shall 
not  be  employed  more  *han  twenty  hours  per 
week . 

"(7  I  assures  that  a  participating  youth  Is 
not  a  relative  of  any  person  with  responsibil- 
ity for  hiring  a  person  to  fill  that  job, 

"REVIEW  Of    PLANS 

"Sec,  806,  (ai  In  considering  the  ccm- 
preheiislve  manpower  plan  sr.bmitted  under 
part  A  of  title  I,  the  Secretary  shall  not  dis- 
apprcv?  of  such  plan  solely  on  account  of 
his  disapproval  of  such  plan  submitted  under 
this  part.  Conversely,  the  Secretary  shall  not 
disapprove  of  a  plan  submitted  under  this 
part  solely  on  account  of  disapproval  of  the 
comprehensive  manpower  plan  submitted 
under  title  I.  part  A, 

"tbj    Notwithstanding    the    provisions    of 
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subsection  (a)  the  Secretary  may  disap- 
prove a  plan  submitted  under  this  part  pur- 
suant to  section  108(b)(2)  alid  108(d)  of 
this  Act  I 

"(c)  The  Secretary  shall  n  jt  disapprove 
of  »  plan  submitted  under  this  part  without 
first  affording  the  prime  sponsor  a  reason- 
able notice  and  opportunity  for  a  hearing. 

■•(d)  In  the  event  the  Secretary  Anally  dis- 
approves a  plan  submitted  unler  this  part, 
he  shall  promptly  notify  the  jirlme  sponsor 
and  shall  provide  the  prime  sponsor  with 
technical  and  other  assistance  to  enable  the 
prime  sponsor  to  develop  an  acieptable  plan. 

"JXIBIBLE    ALTlVri'IK  I 

"SBC.  807.  (a)  Employment,  work-experi- 
ence or  on-the-job  training  unler  this  part, 
shall  include,  but  are  not  limited  to.  projects 
and  employment  In  such  field  i  as  environ- 
mental quality,  health  care,  education,  wel- 
fare, public  safety,  crime  prevention  and 
control,  transportation,  recreation,  neigh- 
borhood Improvement,  rural  development, 
conservation,  beautlflcatlon,  community 
Improvement  projects  such  as  t  le  rehabilita- 
tion alteration,  or  Improvement  of  public 
buildings,  roads,  and  other  t  'ansportatlon 
facilities,  health  and  education  facilities  for 
the  Improvement  of  the  commu  :ilty  In  which 
the  project  is  located  or  the  employment 
takes  place.  Prlvate-for-proflt  employment 
and  training  shall  also  be  considered  If  such 
employment  has  been  demonstiated  effective 
to  meeting  the  needs  of  youth  eligible  for  as- 
sistance under  this  Act. 

•(b)  No  funds  for  employment  funded 
under  this  subpart  shall  be  us^sd  to  provide 
public  services,  through  a  nonproflt  organi- 
zation, association.  Institution,  nonprofit 
private  Institution  of  higher  iducatlon,  or 
any  other  applicant,  which  were  previously 
provided  by  a  political  sut>dlvl  slon  or  local 
education  agency  In  the  area  served  by  the 
project  or  where  the  employmert  takes  place, 
and  no  funds  will  be  used  umler  this  sub- 
part to  provide  such  service  through  such 
an  organization  or  Institution  which  are 
customarily  provided  only  by  a  aoUtlcal  sub- 
division or  local  education  agency  or  In  an 
area  served  by  such  project  or  employment. 

"CONStTLTATION  wrrH  COMMUNnr  GROTTPS  ANB 
ESTABLISHMENT     OF     YODTH     A)  VISOBT     COM- 

Mrmzs 

"Sec  808.  (a)  In  developlnf;  criteria  for 
the  awarding  of  financial  asslitance  under 
this  part  to  eligible  applicants  Tor  youth  In- 
centive projects  or  Jobs,  the  prime  sponsor 
shall  consult  with  appropriate  school  otfl- 
clals.  representatives  of  the  ]  (overty  com- 
munity which  have  knowledge  of  the  needs 
of  disadvantaged  youth,  voluntser  youth  or- 
ganizations, law  enforcement  igencles.  and 
other  community  groups  wl  Ich  have  a 
knowledge  of  the  needs  of  8u:h  youth,  to 
develop  criteria  for  determining  the  distri- 
bution of  employment  opportinltles  under 
this  title 

"(b)  To  facilitate  such  consultation,  the 
prime  sponsors  shall  establish,  as  part  of 
the  prime  sponsor  planning  ccu'ictl  estab- 
lished under  section  104  a  yo  ith  advisory 
committee,  comprised  of  at  leasl  three  mem- 
bers of  the  coimcll.  and  four  ; 'outh  repre- 
sentatives from  the  community  who  shall 
be  youth  ellqlble  for  asslstanc*  under  this 
part,  and  one  representative  eac  i  from  busi- 
ness, labor,  education,  and  carei  t  and  guid- 
ance counseling. 

"applications    to    PaiME    SPONSORS 

"Sec.  809.  (a)  Eligible  applicants  shall  sub- 
mit to  the  prime  sponsor  an  application  for 
a  youth  Incentive  Job  or  Jobs.  orTa  youth  In- 
centive project.  Such  applications,  to  be  de- 
veloped pursuant  to  criteria  developed  under 
section  808.  shall  be  kept  as  brief  as  passible, 
and  shall  include,  but  not  be  Il4ilted  to  the 
following: 

■  (1 )  name  and  age  of  youth  plartlclpatlng 
and  evidence  that  such  youth  tsi  eligible  for 
participation. 


"(2)  evidence  that  such  youth  Is  pursuing 
a  bona  fide  course  of  Instruction, 

"(3)  a  brief  Job  description  nf  such  youth. 
Including  the  number  of  hours  of  work  per 
week  to  be  performed, 

"(4)  if.  In  the  event  such  application  Is 
for  funds  to  carry  out  a  youth  Incentive 
project,  a  description  of  such  project,  the 
number  of  youth  to  be  employed,  arrange- 
ments which  have  been  made  with  educa- 
tional and  other  community  organizations, 
and  other  information  which  the  prim© 
sponsor  may  deem  necessary  to  assure  that 
such  project  will  meet  the  goals  of  this  title. 
"(b)   and  the  following  assurances: 

"(1)  such  youth  will  not  be  employed  more 
than  twenty  hours  per  week. 

"(2)  that  such  youth  la  not  a  relative  of 
any  person  with  responsibility  for  hiring  a 
person  to  fill  that  Job. 

"(3)  that  such  employment  will  not  result 
In  the  displacement  of  employed  workers 
or  Impair  existing  contracts. 

"(4)  In  the  case  of  a  nrlvate  employer,  that 
such  employment  will  not  result  In  the 
monetary  or  other  tangible  benefit  of  any  of- 
fice, existing  employee,  or  member  of  the  as- 
sociation, or  any  party  with  a  professional 
business,  or  financial  interest. 

"(c)  The  prime  sponsor  may.  at  his  dis- 
cretion, request  any  additional  Information 
deemed  necessary  to  meet  the  goals  of  this 
title. 

"DETERMINATIONS    BT    THE    PRIME    SPONSOR 

"Sec.  810.  (a)  In  approving  an  application 
submitted  under  section  809,  the  prime 
sFK5nsor  shall  give  preference  to  applica- 
tions— 

"( 1 )  for  a  youth  Incentive  program  which — 

"(A)  Involves  the  greatest  number  of  dis- 
advantaged youth  and. 

"(B)  provides,  to  the  maximum  extent 
possible,  such  youths  are  Involved  in  the 
planning,  administration,  axid  evaluation  of 
the  proposed  project  and, 

'(C)  are  coordinated  with  appropriate  ed- 
ucational Institutions  In  which  the  students 
are.  or  plan  to  become  eru-olled.  and  with 
other  community  organizations  which  have 
a  special  knowledge  of  the  needs  of  youth 
and  can  provide  technical  assistance  to  such 
project,  and 

"(Di  meet  the  requirements  of  eligible  ac- 
tivities under  section  807  and  the  extent  to 
which  such  project  will  be  of  benefit  to  the 
community. 

"(2)  submitted  by  local  educational  agen- 
cies  as   defined    under   section    816(c). 

"(3)  submitted  by  community  based  orga- 
nizations of  demonstrated  effectiveness 
which  have  experience  and  knowledge  of  the 
need.s  of  disadvantaged  youth 

"(b)  In  approving  applications  submitted 
under  this  part,  the  prime  sponsor  shall  as- 
sure that  the  applicants  met  minimum 
standards  of  accounting,  and  shall  'equtre 
approved  applicants  to  submit  youth  Incen- 
tive program  fiscal  report  as  provided  In 
section  811 

"(c)     In    assuring    that    such    minimum 
standards  arc  met,  the  prime  spon«;or  shall.  If 
necessary,   provide  technical   and  other  as- 
sistance as  may  be  necessary. 
•reports 

"Sec  811.  (a)  Tlie  prime  sponsor  shall  re- 
quire of  each  applicant  who  has  been  ap- 
proved for  funding  under  this  subpart,  a 
financial  report  containing  Information  on 
expenditures,  payment,  salaries  paid,  and 
other  u.ses  of  funds  Such  a  report  shall  be 
submitted  on  January  15  of  the  school  year 
In  which  the  project  takes  place  A  second 
such  report  shall  be  submitted  not  later  than 
fifteen  days  after  the  completion  of  the  ap- 
plicant's project,  but  In  no  event  later  than 
June  15. 

•'lb)  The  prime  sponsor  shall.  In  addition 
to  the  financial  report  required  of  each  ap- 
plicant in  subsection  (a),  also  require  the 
filing  of  a  client  characteristics  report  to  be 


filed  at  the  same  time  as  the  fiscal  reports 
Such  reports  shall  Include — 

"il)  Information  on  age.  sex.  race,  health, 
educational  level,  and  previous  wage  and  em- 
ployment experience, 

"(2)  duration  of  time  In  employment,  com- 
pared to  other  participants,  wages  earned, 
and  amount  of  training  completed  at  the  end 
of  a  funded  Job  or  project,  and 

■■i3)  total  dollar  cost  per  employee,  de- 
scription of  Job  performed  or  training  pro- 
vided, and  administrative  costs. 

"PROGRAM    COSTS 

"Sec.  812.  (a)  Not  more  than  3  per  centum 
of  the  funds  awarded  the  prime  sponsor  by 
the  Secretary  may  be  used  for  administrative 
costs  as  defined  In  subsection  816(b),  ex- 
cept where  the  prime  sponsor  elects  to  estab- 
lish a  youth  Incentive  program  under  Its 
own  authority,  whereupon  not  more  than  16 
per  centum  may  be  used. 

•'(b)  Of  the  funds  awarded  by  the  prime 
sponsor  to  eligible  applicants  under  this 
part,  not  more  than  15  p>er  centum  of  such 
funds  may  be  used  for  administrative  costs 
as  defined  in  section  8ie(b) . 

"(c)  Wages  paid  by  the  prime  sponsor  or 
by  approved  applicants  for  the  employment 
of  any  youth  participating  under  this  title 
shall  not  be  subject  to  the  provLslons  con- 
tained In  20  U.S.C.  206.  as  amended  by  Pub- 
lic Law  93-259. 

•'(d)  The  prime  sponsor  has  the  right,  at 
any  time,  to  discontinue  funding  of  a  youth 
Incentive  project  or  Job  if  he  determines 
that  such  project  or  Job  falls  to  meet  the 
conditions  of  this  part 

"Part  B — Summer  Torrn  Incentive  Prik-.ram 
"OEscRimoN  or  program 

•'Sec.  813.  Summer  youth  Incentive  program.' 
Include  meaningful,  full-time  employment 
for  disadvantaged  youth  during  the  summer 
months  or  part-time  employment  to  enable 
such  youth  to  continue  In  a  course  of  In- 
struction. In  short-term  projects  or  employ- 
ment. 

"CONDITIONS  roR  receipt  or  financial 

A.SSISTANCE 

"Sec  814.  (a)  The  Secretary  shall  provide 
financial  assistance  to  any  prime  spKjns-ir 
who  has.  In  effect,  an  approved  program  un- 
der part  A.  provided  that  such  spor.sor  sub- 
mits, no  later  than  April  15.  a  plan  which 
seta  forth  a  summer  youth  Incentive  pro- 
gram that  meets  the  objectives  of  this  part 

"(b)  Such  plan  shall  Include  information 
required  under  section  805(3)  and  assur- 
ances under  section  805  (3),  (4).  and   (7). 

"(c)  In  the  event  a  prime  8ponsor  does 
not  have  In  effect  on  approved  plan  under 
part  A.  the  Secretary  shall  require  a  plan 
no  later  than  April  15  which  contains  essen- 
tially the  same  Information  and  ivs-surances 
provided  under  section  805  pertaining  to  the 
objectives  of  this  part. 

"PROGRAM     PROCEDURE 

"Sec  815.  The  operation  and  Implementa- 
tion of  a  summer  youth  Incentive  program 
shall  fallow  essentially  the  same  procedures 
as  established  under  pmrt  A.  except  that — 

"(1)  applicants  which  have  received  funrts 
for  a  school  year  project  or  employment 
under  part  I  and  who  Indicate?  a  desire  to 
continue  such  project  or  employment  shall 
have  priority  In  receiving  fund."  provided 
under  this  part, 

"(2)  employment  funded  under  this  part 
may  exceed  not  more  than  40  hours  per  week. 
•'(3)  such  employment  will  allow  the  pay- 
ment of  allowances.  In  lieu  of  wages,  for  en- 
tering Into  a  full-time  course  of  Instruction 
as  provided  for  In  section  111(a)  of  title  I. 
"(4)  special  consideration  shall  be  given 
to  projects  and  proposals  submitted  bv  dis- 
advantaged youth  themselves  under  the 
supervision  of  an  Institution,  government 
agency,  private  nonprofit  organization  or 
volunteer  cn-ganlzatlon.  or  other  established 
institution  In  the  community. 
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"(5)  such  employment  may  allow  the 
matching  of  part-time  employment  and  a 
course  of  instruction  In  tne  summer  months 
as  provided  in  part  A, 

'  (6)  employment  and  projects  shall  begin 
not  earlier  than  June  15  and  end  not  later 
than  September  15,  or  the  end  and  beginning 
of  the  normal  school  year,  whichever  Is  ap- 
plicable, 

'■(7)  applicants  shall  submit  only  one 
characteristic  report  at  tlie  end  of  the  year, 
but  shall  submit  two  financial  reports,  one  to 
be  filed  in  the  middle  of  the  program,  and 
one  to  be  filed  at  tlie  end;  the  prime  sponsor 
may  refuse  to  continue  funcilng  a  project  If 
he  determines  that  the  employment  in  the 
project  does  not  meet  the  conditions  of  this 
part,  and 

(8)  any  application  submitted  by  an 
eligible  applicant  shall  contain  the  same  in- 
formation as  required  for  application  under 
part  A.  and  shall  be  submitted  to  the  prime 
sponsor  no  later  than  May  1  preceding  the 
summer  for  which  they  are  available  for 
obligation. 

"DEFINITIONS 

"Sec.  816.  For  the  purposes  of  this  title,  the 
term — 

"(a)  'disadvantaged  youth'  means  a  youth 
between  and  Including  the  ages  of  fourteen 
and  twenty-two  who  Is  either  (1)  a  member 
of  a  family  which  received  cash  welfare  pay- 
ments, (2)  or  whose  family  has  an  annual 
Income  In  relation  to  family  size  which  does 
not  exceed  the  poverty  level  determined  in 
accordance  with  criteria  establl.'-hed  by  the 
Office  of  Management  and  Budget,  or  (3)  is 
the  ward  of  a  court  of  comptieiit  Jurisdic- 
tion who  Is  deemed  by  the  appropriate  of- 
fices of  such  court  to  be  In  need  of  assistance 
under  this  title. 

"(b)  'administrate  e  co^Us  mean  tliote 
costs  normally  occurred  In  administering  the 
program  and  for  the  purchase  or  rental  of 
necessary  equipment,  supplies,  and  mate- 
rials. 

"(C)  eligible  applicant'  means  State  or 
State  agency,  units  of  general  knal  govern- 
ment. Indian  tribes  as  defined  under  section 
302  of  this  Act.  local  education  agencies  as 
defined  in  section  801  if)  of  the  Elementary 
and  Secondary  Education  Act  of  1965.  in- 
stitutions of  higher  education  .is  defined  In 
section  1201(a)  of  the  Higher  Education  Act 
of  1965,  voluntary  youth  groups.  Including 
those  groups  within  a  parent  council  of  a  na- 
tional organization,  public  or  private  non- 
profit community  institutions  engaged  in 
public  service  and  private  for  profit  and  non- 
profit organizations 

"eliminating     BARRIERS     TO     YOtTTH     EMPLOY- 
MENT 

■Sec  817  The  Secretary  of  Labor  shall,  in 
cooperation  with  the  National  Commission 
on  Manpower  Policy,  review  all  federal  and 
state  laws  and  repulatlons  and  procedures 
which  create  disincentives  for  employers. 
both  public  and  private,  to  the  hiring  of 
youth,  and  shall  report  his  or  her  finding?  to 
the  Congress  and  to  the  President  no  liter 
than  April  1,  1977 

"ErFECTIVE  DATE  ANT)  REPrALER 

"Sec  818.  T!ie  provisions  of  this  tlMe  are 
effective  with  respect  to  the  fiscal  yeprs  after 
September  30.  1976.  and  with  rctpc-ct  to  such 
fiscal  years,  section  304  of  this  Act  Is  hereby 
repealed". 

Sec.  4.  The  Act  entitled  'An  .^ct  to  estab- 
lish a  pilot  program  In  the  Departments  of 
the  Interior  and  Agriculture  designated  a." 
the  Youth  Conservation  Corps',  and  for  other 
purposes",  enacted  .-iugust  13.  1970  (84  Stat. 
794;  42  tJ.S.C.  prec.  2711  note.  16  U.SC.  1701- 
1706)  (hereafter  in  this  Act  referred  to  as  the 
"Youth  Conservation  Corp?  Act"),  Is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  title: 


"TITUE  II— YOUTH   CONSERVATION 
EMPLO^"MENT 

"STATEMENT  OF  PtTRPOSE 

"Sec.  201.  It  is  the  purpose  of  this  title  to 
extend  and  supplement  the  Youth  Conser- 
vation Corps  to  provide  employment  and 
other  benefits  to  those  eligible  for  emp'oy- 
ment  opportunities  under  title  VIXI  cf  the 
Comprehen.';!'.  e  Employment  and  Training 
Act  of  1973  and  to  allow  such  youth  an  op- 
portunity to  engage  in  reducing  the  inven- 
tory of  conservation  work  undertalcen  by  the 
National  Park  Service,  the  United  States  Fish 
and  Wildlife  Service,  and  the  Forest  Service 
In  all  areas  of  the  Nation,  both  urban  and 
rural  and  In  completing  other  projects  of  a 
public  nature  on  the  lands  and  waters  of  the 
United  States.  This  title  supplements  and  ex- 
tends the  provisions  of  title  I  of  this  Act 
and  does  not  limit  or  rep>eal  any  existing 
authority  provided  by  title  I  of  this  Act. 

"EXTENSION    OF    THE    YOUTH    CONSERVATION 
CORPS 

"Sec.  202.  The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  I>e- 
partment  and  the  Secretary  of  the  Agricul- 
ture Department  ( hereafter  referred  to  as  the 
'Secretaries')  shall  jointly  extend  the  Y'outh 
Conservation  Corps  so  as  to  make  possible 
parttlme  employment  opportunities  available 
to  youth  eligible  under  part  A  of  title  YIII 
of  the  Compreheiislve  Employment  and 
Tl-alnlng  Act.  and  full-time  emploj-ment  op- 
portunities to  youth  eligible  under  part  B  of 
title  VIII  of  the  Comprehensive  Employment 
and  Training  Act. 

"SECRETARIAL    DUTIES    AND    PUNCTIONS 

"Sec  203.  (a)  Section  103  of  this  Act. 
relating  to  the  duties  and  functions  of  the 
Secretaries,  applies  to  this  title  the  Secretary 
shall— 

"(1)  provide  employment  opportunities  in 
conjunction  with  and  as  an  assistance  to  the 
normal  authorized  functions  of,  in  the  case 
of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  the  Park 
Service,  and  United  States  Pish  and  Wildlife 
Serv.ce.  and  In  the  case  of  the  Secretary  of 
A^.'rlc-.!lture.   the  Forest  Service; 

■■i2)  coordinate  such  activities  dlrectly 
wlth  prime  sponsors  operating  a  title  VIII 
program  authorized  under  the  Comprehen- 
sive Employment  and  Training  Act  and  shall 
employ  only  those  youth  deemed  eligible  for 
assistance  by  such  prime  sponsors; 

"(3)  provide  such  employment,  to  the 
maximum  extent  practicable,  nearest  to  the 
resldenres  of  such  youth,  excepting  during 
the  summer  months  when  the  Secretary  shall 
provide  for  transportation,  lodging,  sub- 
sistence, and  other  services  as  necesary  for 
the  needs  of  such  youth; 

"(4)  shall  give  preference  for  employ- 
ment of  such  youth  who  reside  In  prime 
spon-sor  areas  where  the  rate  of  unemploy- 
ment exceeds  8  per  centum  for  the  most 
recent  three  consecutive  months  as  deter- 
mined by  the  Secretary  of  Labor; 

"(5)  shall  employ  such  youths  ptirsuant 
to  the  requirements  of  title  VIIT  of  the 
Comprehensive  Employment  and  Training 
Act 

•'(P)  In  determining  rates  of  pay  for  such 
youth,  set  those  rat.es  at  the  current  Federal 
mirlmiim  wage  set  forth  In  section  6(a)  (1) 
of  the  Fnlr  Labor  Standards  Act  of  1938.  but 
for  youth  employed  full  time  under  part 
B  of  title  Vm  of  the  Comprehensive  Employ- 
ment and  Ttalnlnc  .Act.  consideration  shall 
be  elven  to  housing,  transportation,  food, 
medical,  and  other  direct  benefit*  of  em- 
ployment, except  that  supplies  and  equip- 
ment shall  not  be  benefits  of  employment. 

"^b)  M)  Carrying  out  this  title,  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  shall  provide  employ- 
ment opportunities  durlne  the  school  vear 
which  are.  to  the  maximum,  extent  practic- 
able. In  conjunction  with  the  normal  re- 
sponsibilities and  functions  of  the  Park 
Service.  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service,  and  the 
Secretary    of    Agriculture    shall,    similarly. 


provide  such  opportunities  in  conjunction 
with  the  normal  responsibilities  and  func- 
tions of  the  Forest  Service 

"(2)  In  the  case  of  full-time  summer  en;- 
ployment.  subsection  (1)  shall  not  neces- 
sarily apply  except  that  the  Secretaries  shall 
provide  the  necessary  housing,  transporta- 
tion, food,  medical,  and  other  direct  benefits 
of  employment  consistent  with  title  I  of  this 
Act,  in  the  event  such  youth  are  employed  m 
a  Youth  Conservation  Corps  project  author- 
'j'.ed  under  title  I  of  tills  Act  or  under  this 
title 

"(31  In  employing  youth  eligible  under 
part  A  of  title  VVl  of  the  Comprehensive 
Emplcvment  and  Training  Act.  the  Secre- 
taries shall  not  employ  such  youth  for  more 
than  twenty  hours  per  week. 

"COORDINATION     WTTH     PRIME     SPONSORS 

"Sec.  204.  The  Secretaries  shall  fl)  co- 
ord'na-e  activities  under  this  title  with  prime 
sponsors  operating  procrams  v:nder  title 
VIII  of  the  Comprehensive  Employment  and 
Training  Act  of  1973,  (2i  not  accept  any 
youth  who  has  not  been  deemed  eligible  for 
assistance  by  such  prime  sponsor,  except  that 
youth  may  be  rejected  If  the  youth  is  not 
physically  capable,  as  determined  under  reg- 
ulations by  the  Secretaries,  to  carry  out  the 
work  proscribed,  and  (3)  provide  In  a  timely 
fashion  to  prime  sponsors  a  listing  of  avail- 
able employment  opportunities  provided  un- 
der this  title  tC'  enable  such  prime  sponsors 
to  plan  effectively  and  with  predictability. 
for  the  placement  of  eligible  youth  In  such 
employment 

"EXTENSION      OF      GRANT      PROGRAMS      FOB      STATE 

PROJECTS 

"Sec.  205  lai  Tlie  Secretaries  shall  Jointly 
extend  the  grant  program  for  State  projects 
required  under  section  104  of  this  Act  so  ac 
to  provide  Increased  employment  to  young 
adults  to  develop,  preserve,  and  maintain 
non-Federal  public  lands  and  waters  within 
the  States,  as  defined  In  section  104(a).  Sec- 
tion 104(a).  (b).  and  (cl  of  this  Act  app^r 
to  the  extended  grant  program  for  State 
projects  under  this  title,  except  that  fcM-  tha 
purposes  of  this  title,  each  grant  application 
shall  contain  assurances  satisfactory  to  tha 
Secretaries  that  Individuals  employed  un- 
der the  project  for  which  the  application  1* 
submitted — 

"(1)  shall  have  attained  age  nineteen  but 
not  attained  age  twenty-'two; 

"(2)  shall  be  physically  capable,  as  de- 
termined under  regulations  established  by 
the  Secretaries; 

"(3)  provide  for  similar  employment  op- 
portunities In  relevant  State  agenclee  and 
under  similar  conditions  as  those  prescribed 
for  the  Secretaries  under  sections  202,  203 
and  204  of  this  Act; 

"41  shall  be  paid  at  the  pate  set  under 
section  203(b)  i4). 

"(b)  Thirty  per  centum  of  the  sums  ap- 
propriated to  carry  out  this  title  for  any 
fiscal  year  or  for  the  period  beginning  July  1. 
1976.  and  ending  September  30.  1976,  shall 
be  made  available  for  grants  under  this  sec- 
tion for  such  fiscal  year  or  for  such  period 
respectively 

"(c)  The  States,  in  employing  youth  in  the 
extended  grant  programs  authorized  by  this 
section,  shall  have  the  same  duty  as  is  im- 
posed on  the  Secretaries  under  section  203. 

"SECRETARIAL    REPORTS 

"Sec  206.  The  Secretaries  shall  prepare 
Jointly  and  submit  to  the  President  and  the 
Congress  reports  detailing  the  activities  car- 
ried out  under  this  title.  The  first  such  re- 
port, covering  the  period  from  the  date  of 
enactment  of  this  title  until  September  30. 
1976.  shall  be  sMbmltted  not  later  tl~.an  Janu- 
ary 1.  1977,  arid  reports  covering  fiscal  years 
endlncr  on  September  30.  1977.  September  SO. 
1978.  September  30.  1979.  and  September  30 
1980.  shall  be  submitted  not  later  than  Jan- 
uary 1,  1978.  January  1.  1979.  January  1.  1980, 
and  January  1.  1981.  respectively. 
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"TIME    PERIOD    FOB    PLANNIlfc    AND 
PREPARATION 

"Sec.  207.  (a)  During  the  perl<  d  beginning 
on  the  date  of  enactment  of  tt  Is  title  and 
ending  eight  months  after  sud  i  date,  the 
Secretaries  shall  prepare  a  plan  o  carry  out 
the  activities  authorized  by  th  b  title  and 
develop  the  necessary  Job  oppo<  tunltles,  as 
well  as  locations,  facilities,  anc)  equipment 
selected  In  the  plan.  Such  plail  shall  con- 
tain an  estimate  of  the  annual  c  )stB  of  car- 
rying out  the  activities  authorH  ed  by  this 
title,  a  procedure  for  selecting  caj  dldates  for 
employment  authorized  under  1  ila  title,  a 
list  and  description  of  the  empt  lyment  op- 
portunities Initially  selected  by«  the  Secre- 
trles  for  youth  to  be  employed]  under  this 
title  and  a  list  and  description  on  specific  Job 
opportunities  and  a  list  and  d4 
site  locations,  facilities,  and  eqv 
tially  selected  by  the  Secretaries 
Ing  such  plan,  the  Secretaries 
employ  one  hundred  thousand 
the  school  year  under  this  tltj 
first  fiscal  year  of  operation  antj 
dred  thousand  youth  during 
months.  In  selecting  employr 
nltles  for  the  extended  Corps,  tU 
shall  give  priority  to  reforest^ 
stand  Improvement,  fighting  tot 
and  campground  Improvement^ 
of  insects,  diseases,  soil  eroslol 
and  to  work  with  the  various 
tlcularly,  the  Park  Service, 
Wildlife  Service,  and  Forest 
can  be  supplemented  by  the  ef 
employed   under  this  title.   Ir 
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cilities for  Corps  work  camp  i.  the  Secre- 
taries shall  utilize  existing  fac  [itles.  Includ- 
ing military  facilities,  whenev  r  possible. 

"(b)  No  youth  shall  be  en  ploved  under 
section  202  and  no  grants  sha  1  be  made  to 
the  States  under  the  extended  :rant  program 
of  section  205(a)  until  one  ear  after  the 
date  of  enactment  of  this  tltl< 

•■(c)  The  Secretaries  shall  ( ubmlt  to  the 
Congress  the  plan  they  prepar<  1  pursuant  to 
subsection  (a)  on  the  two  rtundred  and 
fortieth  day  after  the  enactmel  t  of  this  title. 
If  neither  House  of  Congrrt  j  disapproves 
such  plan  within  sixty  days  afl  >r  Its  submis- 
sion, such  plan  shall  be  deemed  ipproved. 

"AUTHORIZATION    OF    APPRO)  RIATIONS 

"Sec.  208.  There  Is  authorll  ed  to  be  ap- 
propriated to  the  Secretaries  ;uch  sums  as 
may  be  necessary  to  carry  out  (  he  purpose  of 
this  title."  ^ 

HR.   12169 

By  Mr.  MYERS  of  Pennsylvania: 
Page  5,  Insert  Imedlalely  after  line  22  the 

following  new  sections: 

Section  1.  Section  4  of  the  federal  Energy 

Administration  Act  of  1974  li  amended — 

(1)  by  striking  out  "level  Il|of  the  Execu- 
tive Schedule  (5  U.S.C.  5313) '^In  subsection 
(a)  and  In.sertlng  in  lieu  theredf  "level  III  of 
the  Executive  Schedule  (5  U.S.e.  5314)"; 

(2)  by  striking  out  "level  ni  )f  the  Execu- 
tive Schedule  (5  U.S.C.  5314)"  n  subsection 
(c)  and  inserting  In  lieu  therei;  r  "level  IV  of 
the  Executive  Schedule  (5  U.S.(  .  5315)"; 

_  (3)  by  striking  out  "level  I  '  of  the  Ex- 
ecutive Schedule  (5  US  C  6313  "  In  subsec- 
tion (c)  and  Inserting  in  lieu  hereof  "level 
V  of  the  Executive  Schedule  (6    r.S.C.  5316)  "; 

(4)  by  striking  out  "level  IVj  f  the  Execu- 
tive Schedule  (5  U  S.C.  5315)"  '  a  subsection 
<e)  and  Inserting  In  lieu  there<  t  "level  V  of 
the  E.xecutlve  Schedule  (6  US  i  5318";  and 

(5)  by  striking  out  .sub.sectlonJ  (f)  and  (g) 
and  redesignating  subsections  *j),  (I),  and 
(J»  as  subsections  (f).  (g).  andlh).  respec- 
tively. 

Sec  2.  Section  7(a)(1)  of  the  t'ederal  En- 
ergy Administration  Act  of  1974  |a  amended 
to  read  as  follows: 


■  Sec.  7.  (a)  (1)  The  Admmutrator  may  ap- 
point, employ  and  fix  the  compensation  of 
such  offlcers  and  employees.  Including  at- 
torneys, as  are  necessary  to  perform  the 
functions  vested  in  him.  and  prescribe  their 
authority  and  duties.  The  total  number  of 
positions  which  may  be  placed  In  OS-16.  17. 
and  18  shall  not  exceed  50,  and  the  average 
grade  for  all  positions  on  the  General 
Schedule  within  the  Administration  shall 
not  exceed  OS-10,  step  1.  Except  as  provided 
In  paragraph  (2)  of  this  sulwectlon,  the  au- 
thority under  this  subsection  shall  be  sub- 
ject to  the  standards  and  procedures  pre- 
scribed under  chapter  51  of  title  5.  United 
States  Code,  and  shall  continue  only  for  the 
duration  of  the  exercise  of  functions  under 
this  Act." 

Redesignate  the  following  sections  accord- 
ingly. 

HR.  13680 
By  Mr.  ALiEN: 

That  all  language  following  line  8,  on  page 
1,  shall  be  stricken  with  the  exception  of  the 
following,  which  shall  be  renumbered  ac- 
cordingly: 

Beginning  with  line  9,  page  71.  and  con- 
tmulng  through  line  2,  page  72;  and 

Beginning  with  line  14,  page  28.  through 
line  7,  page  30,  but  any  provisions  relating  to 
any  country  other  than  Israel  shall  be  strick- 
en; and 

Beginning  with  line  11,  page  73,  and  con- 
tinuing through  line  13,  page  75,  but  any 
provisions  therein  relating  to  any  country 
other  than  Israel  shall  be  stricken,  and  then 
continuing  from  line  14,  page  75,  through 
line  4.  page  87,  and  from  line  13.  pages  87. 
through  line  2,  page  88 


FACTUAL  DESCRIPTIONS   OF  BELLS 
AND  RESOLUTIONS   INTRODUCED 

Prepared  by  the  Congressional  Re- 
search Service  pursuant  to  clause  5(d) 
of  Hou.se  rule  X.  Previous  listing  ap- 
peared in  the  Congressional  Record  of 
May  19,  1976.  page  14459: 

HOUSE    BILLS 

H  R.  13500.  May  3.  1976.  Ways  and  Means. 
Denies  tax  exempt  status  to  an  organization 
If  a  substantial  part  of  the  activities  of  such 
organization  consist  of  carrying  on  propa- 
ganda or  otherwise  attempting  to  influence 
legislation. 

Imposes  a  tax  of  25  percent  of  the  amount 
of  any  excess   lobbying  expenditures. 

Prohibits  any  charitable  contribution  tax 
deduction  for  out-of-pocket  expenditures 
made  by  any  person  on  behalf  of  a  tax- 
exempt  organization  If  the  expenditure  is 
made  for  the  purposes  of  influencing  legis- 
lation. 

HJl.  13501.  May  3,  1976.  Ways  and  Means. 
Amends  the  Medicare  program  of  the  So- 
cial Security  Act  to  extend  the  time  limit 
on  the  regulations  governing  payment  for 
physicians'  services  rendered  as  part  of  In- 
patient hospital  services,  and  to  remove  the 
time  limitation  on  regulations  governing  the 
computation  of  the  cott«  of  physicians'  serv- 
ices by  health  insurance  carriers. 

H  R.  13602.  May  3,  1976.  Ways  and  Means. 
Amends  specified  programs  of  the  Social  Se- 
curity Act  to  set  for  a  new  formula  by  which 
the  amount  of  the  Federal  payment  to  the 
States  for  such  programs  Ls  to  be  computed 

HR  13603.  May  3.  1976  Oovernment  Op- 
erations. Establishes  an  executive  department 
to  be  known  as  the  Department  of  Health, 
to  be  headed  by  a  Secretary  of  Health  ap- 
pointed by  the  President  by  and  with  the 
advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate.  Stipulates 
that  the  Department  shall  have  the  duty  and 
function  of  administering  all  health-related 
programs  now  under  the  Jurisdiction  of  the 


Department  of  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare. 

Establishes  a  Coordinating  Commission 
composed  of  the  Secretary  of  Health  and  the 
Secretaries  of  such  other  departments  as  the 
President  may  designate,  to  advise  on  th« 
coordination  of  all  Federal  health  programs 
within  their  departments  to  end  waste  and 
duplication  of  services. 

HR.  13504.  May  3,  1976.  Public  Works  and 
Transportation.  Amends  the  Federal  Aviation 
Act  of  1958  to:  (1)  require  the  Civil  Aero- 
nautics Board  to  consider  the  necessity  of 
competitive  market  forces  In  the  air  trans- 
portation system:  (2)  limit  the  time  In  which 
the  Board  has  to  pass  on  applications  for 
certiflcales  of  public  convenience  and  neces- 
sity; (3)  revise  procedures  for  route  transfers, 
pooling  agreements,  rate  changes  and  aban- 
donments; (4)  remove  restrictions  on  non- 
stop service;  and  (5)  remove  the  authority 
of  the  Postmaster  General  to  require  air  car- 
riers to  establish  additional  schedules  for 
the  transportation  of  mall  between  two 
points  served  by  such  carrier. 

HR  13505  May  3,  1976.  Merchant  Marine 
and  Fisheries.  Amends  the  Merchant  Marine 
Act,  1936,  to  provide  that  any  citiren  of  the 
United  States  may  apply  to  the  Secretary  of 
Commerce  for  aid  in  developing  and  con- 
structing a  nuclear  ship  for  operation  in  the 
commerce  of  the  United  States. 

Requires  that  all  ships  whose  develop- 
ment, construction,  or  operation  la  aided  by 
this  Act  shaU  be  constructed  In  a  shipyard 
within  the  United  States. 

H  R.  13506.  May  3.  1976.  Education  and 
Labor  Prohibits  the  Commissioner  of  Edu- 
cation from  terminating,  refusing  to  grant 
or  continue,  or  deferring  action  on  any  ap- 
plication for,  a5slst.ance  for  any  local  edu- 
cational agency  under  the  Elementary  and 
Second.-iry  Education  Act  of  1965  on  the  basis 
of  alleged  noncompliance  with  title  VI  (Non- 
discrimination In  Federally  Assisted  Pro- 
grams) of  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964  If 
within  the  preceding  five  years  the  Com- 
missioner of  Education  has  determined  that 
such  agency  was  In  compliance  with  such 
title,  unless  a  Federal  court  has  found  other- 
wise subsequent  to  such  determination  and 
the  agency  has  not  yet  complied  with  the 
court  order  or  Judgment. 

HR  13507.  May  3,  1976  Oovernment  Oper- 
ations. Directs  the  Administrator  of  General 
Services  to  grant  priority  to  occupants  In  the 
purchase  of  surplus  Oovernment  housing  be- 
ing dlspoped  of  under  the  Federal  Proi>erty 
and  Administrative  Service  Act  of  1949. 

HR  13508  May  3.  1976  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce.  Reaffirms  the  intent  of 
Congress  with  respect  to  the  structure  of  the 
common  carrier  telecommunications  Industry 
rendering  services  In  interstate  and  foreign 
commerce.  Grants  additional  a\;thorlty  to 
the  federal  Communications  Commission  to 
authorize  mergers  of  carriers  when  deemed 
to  be  In  the  public  Interest.  Reaffirms  the 
authority  or  the  States  to  re^julate  terminal 
and  station  equipment  used  for  telephone 
exchange  service.  Requires  the  Federal  Com- 
munications Commission  to  make  specified 
findings  in  connection  with  Commission  ac- 
tions authorizing  specialized  carriers. 

HR  13509  May  3.  1976.  Veterans'  Affairs. 
Provides  that  certain  payments  shall  be  ex- 
cluded from  the  determination  of  a  person's 
Income  for  purposes  of  establishing  eligibility 
for  veterans  pensions. 

H  R  13510  May  3  1976.  Post  Office  and  Civil 
Service  Repeals  the  Postal  Reorganization 
Act  RcenacUs  provisions  relating  to  the  postal 
service  which  were  in  effect  Immediately 
prior  to  the  enactment  of  such  Act. 
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LET'S  PRESERVE  FOR  FUTURE  THE 
HERITAGE  OF  THE  PAST 


HON.  BOB  WILSON 

OF    CALIIT.RNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  RErRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  May  19,  1976 

Mr.  BOB  WILSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  our 
Bicentennial  is  a  time  for  us  to  pause  and 
reflect  on  the  accompli.shments  of  our 
first  200  years.  But  more,  it  is  a  time  to 
examine  where  we  are  going  and  how  we 
are  going  to  get  there.  At  times,  we  have 
had  some  rough  going  these  last  two  cen- 
turies, but  the  American  people  have  al- 
ways risen  to  the  occasion.  On  the  other 
hand,  our  future  holds  new  problem.s  for 
us.  But  as  Mr.  Clinton  MorrL-^on  said  at 
the  opening  session  of  the  annual  meet- 
ing of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  nf  the 
United  States,  if  we  set  our  m:nd.s  to  It. 
we  will  succeed  in  preserving  for  the  fu- 
ture the  heritage  of  the  past.  I  commend 
his  remarks  to  the  attention  of  my 
colleagues: 

Keynote  Address 

This  Is  our  Bicentennial  year.  It  Is  there- 
fore not  by  coincidence  that  the  National 
Chamber  has  selected  for  this  Annual  Meet- 
ing the  theme:  "200  Years  of  Prologue." 

"Prologue"  Is  a  term  used  in  drama  for  the 
Introductorj'  act  to  a  story  that  will  develop 
In  succeeding  acts.  If  our  Bicentennial  Ls  to 
have  some  lasting  significance,  then  It  seems 
to  me  that  we  are  celebrating  our  past  two 
centuries  as  an  introduction  to  a  greater 
drama  to  follow;  a  drama  that  will  unfold 
fully  In  the  richness  of  time 

This  Bicentennial  year  ha.s  given  us  rause 
to  reflect,  to  review  the  pa.st,  to  pay  trlbut« 
to  our  accompUshmeiita  and  to  take  heed  of 
the  lessons  learned 

"History  repeats  itself"  Is  m"re  than  a 
cliche.  For  history  does  rep>eat  Itself,  and 
often  In  ways  suggesting  that  v.  e  do  not  learn 
from  the  mistakes  of  the  past.  Nor  dri  we 
learn  from  these  sufre'se.*;  of  the  pa-^t.  We  fall 
to  sustain  and  nourish  those  principles  and 
strengths  that  have  made  us  a  sirong. 
dynamic  people 

Our  Founding  Fathers  left  us  a  great 
heritage:  A  philosophy  of  freedom  nr.d  the 
remarkable  documents  that  have  helped  us 
maintain  It;  a  tradition  of  freedom  to  cre.ite, 
to  achieve,  and  to  enjoy  the  rewards  of  that 
achievement  It  Is  time  to  rededlcate  our- 
selves— as  Individuals  and  as  a  nation — to 
these  Important  principles 

The  ability  of  a  nation  to  survive — l.l.~t<iry 
tells  us — Is  dependent  on  its  people  havlr.g 
a  faith,  a  star  In  the  sky.  a  will,  a  deter- 
mination, a  belief  in  a  set  of  alms,  in  a  set 
Of  hopes,  in  something  greater  than  them- 
selves. 

Do  we  have  that  faith  today''  Are  we 
determined  to  reserve  our  herltafje''  Will  we 
have  the  strength  to  make  the  tough  deci- 
sions and  the  fortitude  to  make  the  per- 
sonal sacrifices  that  those  decisions  may 
en*a!I? 

Will  we  face  the  painful  tradeoffs  between 
ideal  environmental  protection  and  eco- 
nomic property?  Or  will  we  continue  to  pre- 
tend that  we  can  have  the  best  of  both 
simultaneously,  while  evidence  plies  up  to 
the  contrary? 

Will  we  assume  more  self-reliance,  or  will 
we  conMnue  to  ask  for  government  help  with 
problems  we  should  manage  ourselves?  (.'^nd 
that  goes  for  those  of  us  In  buslne.s.s.  as  well 
as  those  of  us  on  welfare  i 

Will  we  do  what  we  must  to  prevent  the 
collapse  of  the  Social  Security  system?  Or 
will  we  go  on  papering  over  cracks,  while  the 
cracks  widen? 


Will  we  have  the  wisdom  to  correct  the 
Imbalance  in  our  economic  Incentive.? — so 
that  saving  and  capital  accumulation  are 
favored  over  consumption? 

Will  we  overrule  the  demagogues  and  re- 
form the  welfare  syst«m — to  provide  e£R- 
clently  for  those  in  genuine  need,  to  pro- 
vide Incentives  for  those  who  require  them, 
and  to  provide  a  quick  exit  for  the  parasites? 

Will  we  rescue  our  energy  supplies  from 
the  dead  hand  of  bureaucracy  and  tp.e 
blighted  assaults  of  political  opportunism'' 

Win  we  remember  our  Constitutional  obli- 
gation "to  provide  for  the  common  defense" 
before  it's  too  la'e? 

These  are  Just  a  few  of  the  tough  decisions 
ahead  of  us.  In  each  case,  It  Is  not  so  much 
a  matter  of  choosing  between  right-  uni 
WTongs.  but  rather,  of  choosing  bftween 
rights  and  rights — and  such  choices  are  in- 
finitely more  difficult  to  make. 

But  really,  what  It  all  bolls  down  to  is 
this:  Do  we  value  the  present  enough  to 
work  and  sacrifice  for  the  future? 

Or  are  we  now  inclined  to  tar:e  the  easy 
way  out?  To  look  for  simple  solutions  to 
complex  problems?  To  look  for  scapegoats. 
somebody  to  blame,  somebody  to  criticize, 
some  excuse  for  failure'' 

We  live  in  a  highly  complex.  Interrelated 
world.  Much  more  complex  and  much  more 
Interrelated  than  our  forefathers  ever  imag- 
ined. Our  problems  are  different  from 
theirs.  S^i  are  many  of  our  procediires.  Mate- 
rial aspirations  nave  changed  but  the  prin- 
ciples that  provided  the  foundations  lor  our 
nation  are  Just  as  applicable  now  as  the  day 
the  were  written. 

In  years  Just  passed  we  seemed  m  danger 
of  losing  our  way.  We  were  becoming,  at  one 
and  the  same  time,  both  less  free  and  less 
unified.  Opportunities  became  confused  with 
rights,  rights  confused  with  bcnenl.';.  and 
responsibilities  were  forgotten  comp:eteIy 

Time  and  again  we  have  tried  to  resolve 
the  most  enduring  problems  of  manV'.ind 
with  panaceas,  slogans  and  hastily  conceived 
programs;  programs  valued  not  by  their  suc- 
cess but  only  by  the  magnitude  of  the  re- 
sources devoted  to  them. 

We  are  still  a  young  nation  imbued  with 
an  idealism,  and  God  bless  us  for  it.  But.  we 
are  often  romantically,  impractlcally. 
blindly  vitoplan.  It  is  probably  our  youth. 

It  Is  probably  an  Ingrained  feature  of  hu- 
man nature  to  avoid  the  difficilt  and  the 
unpleasant  and  to  substitute  what  comes 
easier.  It  Is  probably  part  of  htiman  nature 
to  confuse  dreams  with  reality:  to  confuse 
the  ideal  with  the  pc^slble. 

.As  we  enter  our  third  century  we  reed  to 
i"  a  better  1ob  of  reconciling  our  dreams 
uni  "ur  sen='e  of  the  possible  We  need  to 
remind  ourselves  that  while  the  patriots  of 
2O0  vears  ago  dreamed  of  a  free  and  demo- 
Tatir  society,  they  also  knew  that  only 
sacrifice,  hard  work  and  Indeed,  their  own 
blood,  could  make  their  dream  a  realitv 

There  Is  every  indication  across  .America 
that  we  are  becomincr  disenchanted  with  the 
easy  way  out:  that  we  are  readv  to  establish 
for  ourselves  and  our  nation  goals  that  take 
Into  ai'count  not  only  our  dream  of  a  better 
IKe  but  also  the  co"^t=  of  achieving  It 

There  are  ind!catlon<:  that  we  are  begin- 
ning to  recoenlze  far  more  clearlv  certain 
trends  that  hl«torv  ha<:  taueht  us  can  lead 
only  to  social,  political  and  economic  disas- 
ter— trends  nourished  bv  illusions  of  som.e- 
thlng  for  nothing. 

We  see  Congress— for  the  first  time — 
struggling  to  e.ctablish  a  rational  budget - 
■^■ontrol  process  It  is  an  e^ ort  that  the  m.em- 
ber.s  of  our  great  organization  may  take  legit- 
imate pride  In  having  brought  about.  It  is 
an  effort  that  deserves  and  requires  our  con- 
tinuing support 

There  Ls  literally  no  more  important  proj- 
ect on  the  national  agenda  The  twin 
scourges  of  inflation  and  unemployment  will 


not  be  conquered  until  we  master  our  fiscal 

profligacy. 

We  no  longer  see  the  violent  demonstra- 
tion. Our  young  have  abandoned  revolution 
in  favor  of  constructive  pursuits.  This  year's 
college  freshmen  rate  "business"  r.umber  one 
both  as  a  probable  major  and  as  a  career 
choice.  Opinion  polls  show  the  American  peo- 
ple— of  all  age* — growin;  mare  manure 

.And  finally,  we  see  a  heartening  revival  of 
appreciation  for  the  need  to  Umit  the  extent 
of  government  intervention  into  our  lives 
Th.ere  Is  a  widespread  recognition  that  the 
welter  of  regulation  and  red  tape  has  gone 
too  far:  that  even  good  ends  do  not  Justify 
the  protrres,=ive  loss  of  freedom 

More  and  more  Americans  are  serving  no- 
tice that  we  as  a  nation  must  continue  to 
be  determined  "to  secure  the  blessings  of 
liberty  to  ourselves  and  our  posterity",  and 
that  our  representatives  Ignore  that  deter- 
mi;'.at!on  at  their  peril 

So  we  are  meeting  today  at  a  time  of  tran- 
sition. There  is  a  conti:-.u!ng  need  for  vigi- 
lance. But  there  are  also  grounds  for  cau- 
tious optimism.  We  still  have  the  power  to 
control  our  destiny,  If  we  have  the  will  to 
use  it. 

The  prologue  has  been  played  and  the 
curtain  Is  rising  for  the  next  act  We  are 
the  cast. 

Our  mls.'^icn  is  clear  To  advance  "r.uman 
progress  through  an  economic,  political  and 
social  system  ba.sed  on  individual  freedom, 
incentive,  initiative,  opportunity  and  respon- 
slbllitv 

But  do  we  know  our  lines''  Two  hundred 
years  from  now.  wlU  our  descendants  say 
that  we  played  this  next  act  well" 

It  ha.s  been  said— wisely.  I  think  -that 
"one  can  measure  the  strength  of  a  democ- 
racy in  direct  proportion  to  the  voluntary 
effort  that  takes  place  '.  So  it's  up  to  us.  You 
me.  evervone. 

I  for  one  have  great  faith  in  us  as  a  people 
and  as  a  nation  I  am  confident  that  we 
will  play  a  role  with  wisdom,  sensitivity 
and  com"pas=lon,  and  yet  with  a  determina- 
tion and  a  strength  that  will  preserve  for 
the  future  the  heritage  we  have  received  from 
the  past 

Tom  Fame's  words  remain  as  true  today 
as  they  were  In  1776;  "The  cause  of  America 
is  in  great  measure  the  cause  of  all  man- 
kind." 


JOSHUA  TREE  WILDERNESS 


HON.  SHIRLEY  N.  PETTIS 

or    CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  P.EPRE.'^EXTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  19.  1976 
Mrs.  PETTIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  earlier  tills 
year  I  introduced  H  R.  12061.  to  establish 
the  Joshua  Tree  Wilderness  within  the 
Joshua  Tree  National  Monument,  Calif 
The  National  Parks  and  Recreation  Sub- 
committee, as  part  of  its  consideration 
of  various  wilderness  proposals,  reviewed 
my  plan  and  inoorporated   :t  into  HR. 
13160,  the  comprehensive  wilderness  bin. 
Since  so  miany  of  my  colleagues  m  thi.= 
body  are  not  from  desert  areas.  I  would 
like"  to  bring   to   their  attention   a   fine 
article  which  teU?  about  the  Joshua  Tree 
National   Monument   and   indicates   the 
need  for  my  wilderness  proposal; 
More  V'isrroRS  Than  E\-er  Sex    Vest  Speciai, 
Desert  ' 
(By  Bob  Craven  • 
The  Joshua  Tree  National  Monument  sits 
like  a   giant   enclave   of   space   and  stillness 
as    it    forms    part    of    the    northern    tier    of 
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Riverside  County,  where  most  of  the  870 
•quare  miles  of  this  "very  special  desert" 
are  kx-alecl 

r.  Is  a  very  special  desert  because  It's 
V.  hf>rp  tlie  Mojave  and  Colorado  deserts  meet." 
said  Edmund  Jaeger,  Riverside  resident  an 
one  of  the  world's  leading  desert  naturalists. 
■'Those  are  two  different  types  of  desert  and 
their  coming  together  Is  what  makes  Joshua 
Tree  special." 

Recognizing  this,  the  federal  government 
designated  the  550,000-acre  wonderland  of 
rocks,  plants,  valleys,  and  stark  mountain 
ranges  a  national  monument  in  1938  to 
preserve  what  the  U.S.  Department  of  the 
Interior  calls  "a  uniquely  representative  p>or- 
tlon  of  the  vast  California  desert."  (Historic 
and  scenic  sites  of  special  Interests  are  des- 
ignated as  "monuments"  to  assure  their 
preservation.) 

Joshua  Tree  National  Monument's  unique- 
ness was  further  recognized  In  1972,  when 
the  National  Park  Service  recommended  set- 
ting aside  372,700  acres  In  the  monument 
as  wilderness — to  be  untouched  as  much  as 
possible  by  the  hand  of  man — and  prepared 
a  natural  resources  management  plan  to 
preserve  "ns  a  compKJslte  whole  the  natural 
ecological  processes  and  unique  geographic 
features  for  which  the  monument  was  orig- 
inally set  aside." 

Park  service  officials  said  this  was  necessary 
to  covinter  pressure  from  mining  Interests. 
many  of  which  continued  to  operate  In  the 
monument  after  1936  because  they  were  al- 
ready established,  and  because  It  Is  within 
a  day's  drive  of  10  million  people. 

The  effort  now  is  to  make  the  area  avail- 
able to  as  many  people  as  poastble  without 
damage  to  the  natural  features. 

"There'^  no  mining  going  on  In  the  monu- 
ment now."  said  Supt.  Homer  Rouse.  "All 
of  the  mines  are  being  fenced  off.  We  want 
people  to  be  able  to  come  and  enjoy  the 
monument  without  falling  down  a  mine 
shaft." 

There  are  more  visitors  all  the  time  Last 
year.  664.000  people  entered  the  monument 
through  Its  main  entrance  In  Twentynlne 
I'alnxfl.  while  uncounted  thousands  of  others 
entered  at  other  major  entrances  south  of 
Cottonwood  Spring  and  near  the  community 
of  Joshua  Tree,  said  Rouse.  The  number  of 
visitors  Ro  far  this  year  Is  10  per  cent  higher 
than  at  the  same  time  last  year,  he  added 

What  Is  available  to  these  visitors  Is  some 
rif  the  most  magnificent  de.sert  scenery  In  the 
world.  Including  the  majestic  Jofihua  tree, 
and  vast  reaches  of  space  and  solitude. 

"There  are  Just  hundreds  of  places  where  a 
person  can  go,"  said  Luclle  Wel^t.  a  local 
resident  who  has  been  exploring  tnd  wTltlng 
about  the  area  since  1939  "Yof  can  park 
your  car  and  walk  Just  a  little  distance  and 
feel   completely  away  from   the  world 

This  feeling  starts  within  momenta  after 
leaving  the  park  headquarters  land  visitor 
center  In  Twentynlne  Palms.  halKllng  south 
Into  the  monument. 

"The  monument  represents  t 
systems,"  Rouse  explains  as  he 
one  of  the  roads  In  the  system 
dirt  roads   that  permit  car  tn 
points  of  Interest.  "There's  th 
which  Is  above  the  3.000-foot 
low  desert   These  de.serts  meet 
ment." 

Right  now  Rouse  Is  In  thejhlgh  desert, 
Joshua  trees — which  are  a  specj  5s  of  yucca — 
abound  on  both  sides  of  the  rotu  .  The  Joshua 
tree  can  grow  as  high  as  40  feet,  bearing 
cream-white  blossoms  at  the  ej  ds  of  Its  an- 
gular arms  Mormon  pioneers  are  credited 
with  giving  the  plant  Its  name  ecause  of  Its 
upstretched  arms  that  could  b4  taken  to  be 
In  a  praying  position 

Rouse  says  the  blooms  probabl  '  won't  come 
until  late  this  month,  because  t  Is  wa^  a  drv 
winter  Some  years,  he  said,  the  f  oshua  trees 
don't  bloom  at  all. 

The  road  Is  loelng  elevation  ani 
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what  Rouse  calls  "an  ecological  transition 
zone"  where  Joshua  trees  and  plants  typical 
of  the  lower,  or  Colorado,  desert  are  Inter- 
mixed on  the  landscape.  At  lea.st  600  different 
species  of  plant  life  have  been  Identified  In 
the  monument,  ranging  from  the  creosote 
bush  that  Is  typical  of  the  low  desert  to 
Juniper  and  plnyon  pine,  which  grows  be- 
tween the  4,500-  to  6.000-foot  level  In  the 
western  part  of  the  monument. 

"The  highest  part  of  the  monument  is  the 
western  part."  Rouse  says.  "We're  heading 
now  toward  the  Pinto  Basin,  which  Is  the 
southern  part  and  the  lowest." 

Rouse  stops  at  a  back  country  use  area, 
one  of  a  number  of  such  spots  where  people 
can  register  and  then  hike  back  Into  the  wil- 
derness. Hikes  Into  the  back  country  can  be 
pleasant,  says  Rouse,  but  the  biker  must  take 
everything  with  him. 

"There's  no  water,  no  firewood,  nothing,  " 
he  says.  Even  If  such  material  as  firewood 
were  available,  regulations  prohibit  taking 
or  i:slng  any  minerals  or  vegetation,  or  harm- 
ing or  disturbing  wildlife  "It's  not  the  kind 
of  camping  everybody  would  enjoy,  but  you 
can  really  get  away  from  It  all  out  there," 
Rouse  says. 

Back  on  the  road,  the  Joshua  trees  become 
sparse.  To  the  southeast,  the  lower  desert  Is 
visible  In  the  distance,  a  valley  framed  on 
both  sides  by  mountains. 

"Those  are  the  Hexle  Mountains,"  says 
Rotise.  pointing  to  the  mountains  to  the 
west.  To  the  southeast  are  the  Eagle  Moun- 
tains. They  look  forbidding,  but  have  a 
strange  beauty  that  changes  form  and  color 
as  clouds  come  and  go  across  the  face  of  the 
sun. 

"We're  going  down  quite  rapidly.  We're  los- 
ing the  Joshua  trees.  The  Joshua  tree  is  the 
Indicator  of  the  high  desert."  says  Rouse. 

General  vegetation  also  grows  more  sparse. 
"The  lower  you  get  the  scarcer  the  moisture, 
and  the  more  scattered  and  open  the  plant 
life."  Rouse  says. 

Suddenly,  however,  an  explosion  of  plant 
life — low  desert  type — appears  on  both  sides 
of  the  road. 

It's  the  cholla  cactus  garden,  an  area  where 
this  particular  type  of  cactus  grows  In  pro- 
fusion. Rou.se  says  there  are  actually  two 
types  of  cholla  at  this  location — teddybear 
cholla.  "which  looks  soft."  and  holy  cross 
cholla  A  self-guldlng  nature  trail  gives  In- 
formation on  the  plants  and  animals  of  the 
area  For  a  dime,  the  visitor  draws  from  a  box 
a  (>amphlet  which  explains  what  he's  seeing 
along  the  trail 

Rouse  turns  the  car  around  and  heads  back 
north,  to  the  Mojave  desert  part  of  the  moi.- 
ument  After  climbing  to  an  elevation  of 
3,800  feet,  he  stops  at  White  Tank  camp- 
ground, one  of  nine  campgrounds  In  the 
monument  and  one  of  five  where  magnificent 
rock  formations  dominate  the  landscape. 

The  boulders  are  composed  chiefly  of 
quartz  monzonlt*.  he  says,  a  rock  similar  to 
granite.  Elsewhere  In  the  monument  dark 
Pinto  gneiss  forma  many  of  the  boulders 
and  mountains.  Many  of  the  geological  for- 
mations date  back  800  million  years,  and  the 
way  they  are  cracked,  split,  sculpted,  and 
strewn  about  the  land  Is  graphic  evidence 
of  the  forces  that  shaped  the  area. 

"You  can  get  a  completely  different  feeling 
In  Just  a  few  seconds  around  these  rocks." 
says  Rouse,  clambering  over  the  massive 
boulders.  One  moment  It  was  all  open,  the 
sky  and  horizon  stretching  Infinitely  in  all 
directions.  Then  Rouse  enters  a  small,  en- 
closed part  of  the  formation,  and  all  of  the 
outside  world  vanishes  It's  Just  the  walls  of 
rock  all  around,  and  a  sense  of  the  ages 
that  went  Into  their  making. 

".See  what  I  mean?"  he  whispers,  and  even 
the  whisper  seems  loud  In  that  silent  place 

Back  In  the  car.  Rouse  heads  for  one  of 
the  highest  parts  of  the  monument — Keys 
View,  formerly  SaJton  View,  6.185  feet  He 
explains    it   was    renamed    In    honor   of    Bill 
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Keys     after     the     colorful     prospector    and 
rancher  died  in  1970. 

Rouse  points  out  the  Jumbo  Rocks  camp- 
ground, "the  largest  campground  In  the  sys- 
tem," with  130  sltei.  As  with  all  of  the  other 
established  campgrounds  In  the  monument 
(except  at  Cottonwood  Spring,  where  there 
are  flush  toilets),  It  offers  only  minimal  ac- 
commodations— tables,  fireplaces,  and  pit 
type  toilets.  There  Is  no  water  or  fuel.  TTie 
same  conditions  prevail  at  the  two  developed 
picnic  sites  In  the  monument  and  the  nu- 
merous undeveloped  picnic  sites  scattered 
throughout  It. 

Through  Queen  Valley,  patches  of  snow 
begin  to  appear.  The  elevation  Is  about  4.500 
feet  ""There"8  a  type  of  flower  In  here  known 
as  the  Mojave  mound."  Rouse  says,  "when 
It  gets  warmer  It  will  turn  quite  red." 

Farther  along,  paft  the  Wonderland  of 
Rocks,  the  most  massive  rock  formation  in 
the  monument,  and  the  Sheep  Pass  camp- 
ground, other  types  of  vegetation  start  to 
come  Into  view. 

They  aren't  the  types  one  usually  thinks  of 
In  connection  with  a  desert.  They  are  Juniper 
trees,  an  evergreen,  and  plnyon  pines.  "•You 
get  almost  an  alpine  feeling  up  here."'  says 
Rouse.  It's  cold  and  there's  snow  on  the 
ground. 

Other  areas  of  the  monument  ciimb  to 
nearly  6,000  feet  and  are  therefore  higher 
than  Keys  View,  but  the  vista  from  that  spot 
Is  unsurpassed. 

Nearly  a  mile  below  is  the  sea-level  floor 
of  the  Coachella  Valley,  flanked  on  the  west 
by  Mt.  San  Jacinto,  towering  10.786  feet 
Into  the  sky.  Palm  Springs  nestles  against 
the  foot  of  the  mountain,  and  farther  to  the 
south,  partially  hidden  In  mist.  Is  Indlo  and 
the   date   groves    that   surround    it. 

"Sometimes  you  can  see  all  the  way  Into 
Mexico."  says  Rouse    "When  Its  clear  "" 

Next  stop  is  the  Desert  Queen  Ranch,  not 
strictly  a  part  of  the  natural  environment 
of  the  monument  but  a  fitting  part  of  it 
nonetheless.  Located  near  an  area  known  as 
Loet  Horse  Valley,  the  ranch  was  home- 
steaded  In  1917  by  BUI  Keys.  Keys  survived 
where  others  had  falle<l,  eking  out  a  liTlnR 
by  mlnmg  and  ranching,  but  taking  adTS!,- 
tage  of  the  limited  resource*  available  ar.d 
making  the  most  of  them 

"Some  people  have  called  this  a  magnifi- 
cent JunkpUe."  says  RoiMte  as  he  walks  among 
the  remains  of  the  ranch,  which  has  now 
been  declared  eligible  for  the  National  Reg- 
ister of  Historic  Places  The  property  is  an 
assortment  of  wenther-beaten  buildings  and 
mining  equipment  that  Keys  Invented  and 
built  himself  It  is  being  preserved  as  It  wa/( 
at  hLs  death  and  the  public  can  vUlt  only 
during  public  tours  guided  by  park  rangers 
"People  are  fascinated  by  this  place" 
Rou.se  says  "It  dc*fni  sound  like  much 
when  ycu're  Just  talking  about  It.  but  when 
you  annually  see  it  that's  something  else  " 

Aside  from  the  Desert  Queen  Ranch, 
though,  the  appeal  of  Jonhua  Tree  National 
Monument  is  simply  what  nature  has  made 
Unfortunately,  not  everybody  appreciates 
this.  Rouse  laments 

•'Motor  cyclists  Invade  the  Pinto  Basin  In 
droves  Riding  off  established  roads  and  trails 
Is  Illegal  In  the  monument,  but  for  every 
cyclist  you  catch  there  are  100  vou  dont. 
They  leave  scars  on  the  land  that  will  last 
for  years." 

Another  problem  Is  people  with  spray 
paint  cans.  Rouse  says.  "They  like  U)  put 
their  names  on  the  rocks.  They  don't  realize 
what  a  blight  that  Is  to  the  natural  en- 
vironment. It's  an  Insult  to  anyone  else  who 
comes  along." 

The  monument  Is  there  to  be  enjoyed 
Rouse  says,  and  the  best  way  Is  to  follow  the 
advice  given  in  one  of  the  booklets  about 
the  area.  It  says; 

"The  Joy  Is  In  the  discovery  I  And  If  you 
observe,  and  do  not  disturb,  the  \ieb  re- 
mains complete  for  someone  else  to  dis- 
cover." 
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"JENSENISM;  THE  B.\NKRUPTCY 
•SCIENCE'  WITHOUT  SCHOLAR- 
SHIP" 


HON.  P.ARREN  J.  MITCHELL 

OF    MA:^YL.^ND 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  May  19,  1976 
Mr.  MITCHELL  of  Mar\land.  Mr. 
Sneaker,  a  couple  of  years  Jigo  and  .sev- 
eral times  hence,  an  article  by  the  educa- 
tional psychologist.  Prof.  Arthur  R.  Jen- 
.sen  of  the  University  of  California, 
Berkeley,  was  printed  in  the  Congres- 
sional Record.  In  his  article  Jensen  at- 
tempts to  prove  his  theory  that  intel- 
ligence is  largely  determined  genetically. 
and  that  as  evidenced  by  their  lower  IQ 
t€st  scores  as  compared  with  whites, 
blacks  are  intellectually  inferior  mainly 
due  to  heredity  and  not  environment. 
Jensen  further  expounds  on  thi.s  theory 
bv  blaming  the  "inverse  relation  between 
heritabillty  and  teachability"  for  the 
failure  of  compensatory  education  pro- 
grams. 

Unfortunately,  the  Jen.sen  theory, 
mostly  documented  by  a  gross  misrepre- 
sentation of  the  facts  and  thereby  lack- 
ing aiiy  scholarly  scrupulosity,  has  al- 
ready received  far  too  much  publicity. 
I  hate  to  add  to  the  public  attention  of 
this  distasteful  matter.  But  in  tlie  inter- 
est of  rebutting  his  unfounded  theory, 
and  for  the  benefit  of  all  of  my  coUeai-'ues 
as  we  are  charged  with  the  respon.'^ibility 
of  structuring  domestic  pollr y.  I.  in  con- 
junction with  four  of  my  colleaKues.  am 
submitting  tor  the  Record,  a  portion  of 
the  article  entitled.  "JensenLsm:  The 
Bankruptcy  of  'Science'  Without  Schol- 
arship," by  Jerry  Hirsch.  professor  of 
psychology  at  the  University  of  Illinois 
at  Urbana-Champaign. 

Tlic  article  follows: 

Jensen  also  reproduces  his  two  version.s  of 
Robinson's  distorted  flunire  In  the  June  1972 
Issue  of  Educational  Researcher  hou.se  or- 
gan of  American  Educational  R«"^earch  As- 
sociation, of  which  he  wa-s  Vice  Pre.'^ldent — 
alleging  there  that  ""the  graph  can  be  found 
also  In  PuJler's  &  Thompson's  Behavior  Ge- 
netics, p  214.""  His  deception  Is  at'aln  re- 
vealed when  we  actually  do  consult  Fuller 
and  Thompson,  page  214  as  shown  In  my 
Fig.  5  (not  reproduced) . 

In  Thompson's  original  and  In  Fuller's  and 
Thomp?on"s  figure,  the  maximum  difference 
between  graphed  coordlr.ate.s  Is  shorter  on 
the  ordinate  than  on  the  abscissa,  whereas 
In  all  the  Jensen-Robinson  so-called  repro- 
ductions this  relationship  has  been  reversed: 
the  maximum  difference  between  graphed  co- 
ordinates is  shorter  on  the  abscissa  than 
on  the  ordinate.  AI.so  Thompson's  original 
has  only  11  steps  on  the  ordinate  scale,  each 
20  units  apart,  whereas  In  the  Jensen -Robin- 
son distortions  the  ordinate  scale  has  been 
stretched  and  "Improved"  to  show  17  steps. 
each  10  units  apart.  The  point  at  Issue  Is 
scholarly  Integrity.  Certainly  the  scientific 
community  baa  not  been  awaiting  a  Jensen 
to  learn  that  selective  breedlnc;  Is  possible. 

Further  examination  of  Robinson  throws 
8tm  more  light  on  the  nnturp  Af  Jer.sen'.s 
sholarshlp — page  777  of  Robln.son'«  bibliog- 
raphy lists  the  Thompson  19.S4  reference  as 
occupying  pages  "209-331."  Whereas  on  page 
122  of  his  own  blbllograph  Jensen  Inflates 
It  to  appear  as  pags  "•209-331.""  (Roblnson'.s 
paginations  are  of  Inconsl'^tent  style  the  Im- 
mediately preceding  reference  In  Robln.son 
appears  as  pages  "323-7"  and  the  succeeding 
one   ac    pages    "116-22.*')    Since   Jensen   has 
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Anally  admitted  not  consulting  Thompson — 
his  own  reference— he  had  to  "invent"'  the 
missing  digit.  He  cannot  claim  to  have  made 
a  copying  error  In  transcribing  It  from  either 
Thompsoii  or  Robln.son 

TABLE  3. —Estimated   Prevalence   of   Children 
With    IQs    Below    75.    by    Socioeconomic 
Status  {SES)   and  Race  Given  as  Percent- 
ages {Heher,  1968  \ 
SES  White  Negro 

1  (High)  0.5  3.1 

2  .8  14.  5 

3  a.  1  22.  8 

4  3.1  37.8 

5  (LOW)  7.8  42.9 

(Fig.  6.  Unchanged  from  A.  R.  Jensen,  "How 
Much    Can    We    Boost    I.Q.    And    Scholastic 

Achievement?"  Harvard  Educational  Revieic, 
Vo:.  39  I  196y).  p.  83. 

Jensens  mlsreprefcenTatlous  are  legion;  for 
the  material  presented  In  Table  3  imy  Fig  6) 
on  page  83.  -  he  refers  readers  to  Heber  1968. 
This  reference  is  wrong  both  on  his  pages 
83,  91.  97  and  In  hl.s  References;  first  because 
actually  the  paper  is  authored  by  Heber  and 
Dever,'-  second,  and  more  importantly,  the 
error  does  not  turn  cut  to  be  simply  the 
inadvertent  omission  of  the  second  author's 
name  by  Jensen  or  possibly  even  by  Heber 
from  a  preprint,  bec:iuse  the  material  in  Ta- 
ble 3  does  not  come  from  the  reference  to 
which  It  Is  attributed,  but  rather  it  has  been 
taken  from  an  entirely  dinererit  publication, 
bearing  an  entirely  different  title,  and  wtU- 
tcn  not  by  Heber  alone,  but  by  three  authors. 
Heber.  Dever  and  Conry.'-*  Furthermore,  inex- 
cusably the  material  In  Table  3  purports  to 
represent  comparisons  between  intelUeence 
scores  of  different  penotypes  iratesi  under 
the  "same"  environmental  conditions,  i.e.,  Ne- 
pro-whlte  comp^irisons  with  respect  to  prev- 
alence of  children  with  I.Q  's  below  75  at 
each  of  five  socioeconomic  statuses  This  Is  a 
disgraceful  ml.srepresentatlon  because,  on 
tracing  the  material  back  to  Its  original 
sources.  a.s  can  be  done  through  the  reference 
provided  here  but  net  throutth  that  to  which 
Jensen  attributed  it,  I  find  that  the  data  for 
whites  came  from  the  1937  heterogeneous 
Terman-Merlll  '-■  sample  drawn  from  11  scat- 
tered states — California,  Colorado.  Indiana. 
Kansas.  Kentucky,  Minnesota,  Nevada,  New 
Yor'K.  Texas.  'Vermnnt  and  V'lrplnla-  whereas 
the  black  was  v. hat  in  1963  Ke:ir.edy,  Van 
De  Rlet  and  White -■'^  called  "a  larpe,  hon.o- 
L-eneous  sample"  drawn  exclusively  from  5 
clustered  southeastern  .<;rafC5—  Alabama. 
Florida,  Georgia,  South  Carolina  and  Tennes- 
see. Note  ahio  that  the  original  two  publica- 
tions, from  which  these  data  have  been 
drawn,  are  separated  by  26  years — no  spatio- 
temporal    comparability   whatsoever! 

Jensen  also  misrepresent  =  the  Heber  et  a;  ■'" 
treatment  of  the  typical  falling  I.Q  curve 
with  Increasing  chronological  age  among  dis- 
advantaged children  of  mothers  having  I.Q. 
le.ss  than  80  (Jensen's  Fig.  10.  page  63.  their 
Fig.  7,  page  9)  by  alleging  that  "They  studied 
the  families  of  88  low  economic  class  Negro 
mothers  .  .  ."  (page  62)  and  that  they  used 
"A  represenfafli'f  sample  of  88  mothers  .  .  ." 
(page  91;  Italics  added  in  both  quotations), 
when  the  original  authors  explicitly  state  on 
their  page  7:  "We  have  studied  the  families 
of  88  low  economic  class  mothers  residing  in 
a  set  of  contiguous  slum  ceiisus  tract?  Ln  the 
city  of  Milwaukee.  .  For  our  survey,  we 
selected  88  consecutive  births.  .  .  ."  (Italics 
added)  Nothing  In  the  original  report  Iden- 
tifies the  race  of  the  fa::illles.  and  the  authors 
explicitly  label  their  sample  as  "selected,"  not 
representative  Professor  Dover  informs  me 
'private  communication)  that  "'it.  fact,  the 
data  were  gathered  from  both  white  and  black 
mothers'" 

Professor  Dever  oblects  strongly  to  Jen- 
sen's misuse  of  the  t-A-r  papers  carrying  his 
name:  "Neither  paper  can  be  held  up  as  being 
supportive  of  a  genetic   hypothesis   for   re- 
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tardatlon.  although  we  certainly  had  t«  face 
that  question.  -  Jensen  :  page  92:  quotes 
our  statement :  "The  conclusion  that  changes 
in  the  social  environment  can  cause  very 
large  increments  In  I.Q.  for  the  cultural- 
familial  retardate  Is  not  warran'ed  .  .  '  .on 
the  taa-sts  of  the  studies  we  reviewed.)  If 
Jensen  had  to  hold  us  up  as  authorities  In 
tills  area,  the  least  he  could  have  done  wci;ld 
have  been  to  make  It  known  that  we  had  also 
reached  the  conclusion  that  the  genetic  view- 
point was  equally  untenable  on  the  basis  of 
the  data  which  we  reviewed  i  much  of  which 
was  al-so  reviewed  by  Jensen,"  ''  and  Professor 
Heber  stated  that  his  findings  were  "grossly 
misinterpreted"  by  Jensen,"'* 

On  page  87  Jensen  sinks  to  citing  as  an 
"authority  "  and  then  distorting  the  mes- 
sage of  a  then  3-year  old  ma-ss-medla  mag- 
azine article  »'■  by  lifting  out  of  context  from 
the  first  column  of  its  six-column  discussion 
the  "fact"  that  "The  largest  samplii.g  of  Ne- 
gro and  white  Intelligence  test  scores  re- 
sulted from  the  administration  of  the  Armed 
Forces  Qualification  Test  (AFQT.  to  a  na- 
tioiaal  sample  of  over  10  mlillon  men  between 
the  ages  of  18  and  26  As  of  1966  the  cerali 
failure  rate  for  Negroes  was  68  percent  as 
compared  with  19  percent  for  whites"  ;  D'-S. 
,V- :.s  and  World  Report.  1966  i — even  though 
immediately  adjacent  to  the  single  sentence 
on  which  he  based  the  foregoing  discussion  i5 
the  table  appearing  as  my  Fig.  7.  F\irther- 
more.  about  20  lines  above  that  sentence  is 
an  accurate  reference  to  tne  original  study 
on  which  the  article  is  based  and  in  which 
we  find  the  explicit  statement  "Failure  rates 
clearly  and  consistently  relate  to  geographi- 
cal areas.  Year  after  year,  men  from  the  West 
and  the  Midwest  perform  better  than  those 
from  other  parts  of  the  country.  In  the  spe- 
cial study  of  18-years  olds  their  failure  rate 
was  only  half  the  national  a^erage.  while 
men  from  the  South  were  failing  at  twice  the 
imtlonal  rate.""' 

EDUCATIONAL  THEORY 

HOW  REGIONS  AND  RACES   FARE  IN   DRAFTEES'  MENTAL 
TESTS 

lYear   ended   June  30,   1966— Percent  tailing  Armed    Force? 
qualification  test) 


White 
draftees 


Negro 
draftees 


All 

draftees 


South:  Alabama,  Florida. 
Georgia,  filississippi.  North 
Carolina.  South  Carolina, 
Tennessee 

South-cential:  Arkansas. 
Louisiana,  New  Mexico, 
Oklahoma,  Texas 

Northeast:  Connecticut, 
Maine.  Massachusetts, 
New  Hampshire,  New 
Jersey,  New  York,  Rhode 
Island,  Vermont,  Delaware, 
District  of  Columbia,  Ken- 
tucky, Maryland  Ohio, 
Pennsylvania,  Virginia. 
West    Virginia 

Midwest  and  West  Colorado. 
Illinois,  Indiana,  Iowa, 
Kansas,  Michigan,  Minne- 
sota, Nebraska,  North  Da- 
kota, South  Dakota.  Wis- 
consin, Wyoming.  Arizona. 
California,  Idaho,  Montana, 
Nevada,  Oregon,  Utah, 
Washington 


18 
12 


68 

57 


31 
20 


12 


4S 


15 


37 


10 


Fcx}tnotes  at  end  of  article. 


Note:  Data  are  tor  Army  areas:  Alaska  and  Hawaii  are  not 
included. 

Source-  Office  of  the  Surgeon  General.  U.S.  Army.  Hg.  7. 
Unchanged  from  "Mental  Tests  for  10  Million  Amencans- 
What  They  Show  "  '•U  S  News  &  World  Rep'^rt"  (Oct.  17.  1966). 
p.  78, 

R.B.  Cattell  departed  England  for  America 
(Where  my  University  of  Illinois  squandered 
a  career-long  research  professorship  on  him 
after  he  was  exposed  in  1937  by  the  incom- 
parable J,  S,  B  Haldane  as  a  propagandist 
purvevlng  misinformation"  Over  Cartel I'J 
subsequent  recantation  the  editors  published 
their  dl»clalmer  stating  "the  author  alone  U 


responsible."  *  His  "errors"  appeared  In  a 
paper  bearing  the  notortoxisly  alarmist  title: 
"Is  National  Intelligence  Declining?" « — 
which  often  repeated  alarm  he  continues  to 
proclaim  with  unshakable  faith  even  though 
no  evidence  has  been  forthcoming  In  almost 
two  human  generations."*  In  Haldane'8 
words:  "Dr.  Cattell  writes  that  his  statement 
as  to  the  inheritance  of  feeblemindedness 
'was  obviously  Intended  as  one  of  a  number 
of  general  Introductory  approaches  to  the 
subject  of  Intelligence  Inheritance  for  the 
non-technlcal  reader.'  and  then  proceeds  to 
chide  those  who  'look  for  precision  regarding 
a  concept  which  Is  by  Its  nature  Incapable  of 
being  defined  precisely."  In  fact  he  draws  a 
sharp  distinction  between  scientific  and 
propagandist  statements  and  evidently 
classes  his  own  with  the  latter."  *• 

Of  course,  the  leopard  did  not  change  his 
spots  In  the  new  environment.  Thirty-odd 
years  later  it  was  necessary  for  Illinois  col- 
league HW.  Norton  to  warn:  "...the  sta- 
tistical analyses  reported  by  Cattell  et  al.  are 
Incorrect  and  the  'results'  they  report  should 
be  Ignored  "  ""  Once  again,  like  disgraced  Vice 
President  Splro  Agnew.  Cattell  pleaded  nolo 
contendere — this  time  he  had  thrown  away 
his  data! " 

Now  In  a  new  generation  we  find  Cattell's 
ultra-modern  counterpart  posing  the  same 
eugenic  question  beginning  on  page  93  In 
the  section  entitled  "Is  Our  National  I.Q. 
Declining?"  and  concluding  on  page  95:  "Is 
there  a  danger  that  current  welfare  policies 


EXTENSIONS  Ol    HI  MARKS 

consecutive  pages,  one  of  them  "Justified" 
by  reference  to  the  wrong  data  table  In  his 
own  paper,  and  Jensen  adopts  the  one  that 
supports  the  white  supremacist  philosophy. 
In  the  second  of  his  two  reviews  of  the  same 
(=  unchanged,  even  though  republished 
with  "corrections")  material,  is  this  on 
what  economist  Vernon  based  his  carefully 
worded  reassurances:  "Although  he  (Jensen) 
regards  It  as  Important  to  study  race  differ- 
ences, he  Is  certainly  not  a  'racist'  and  he  at 
no  time  preached  any  kind  of  discrimination 
against  'inferior'  races."  "? 

rOOTNOTXS 
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Eugenics  Quarterly,  Vol.  10  (1963),  pp.  175- 
187. 

^  C.  J.   Bajema.  "Relation   of  Fertility  to 
Educational     Attainment    in    a    Kalamazoo 
Public     School     Population:     A     Pollow-Up 
Study,"  Eugenics  Quarterly,  Vol.   13    (1966) 
pp.  30d-316. 


DISPOSAL  OF  AGRICULTURAL  COM- 
MODITIES OF  1975  NOT  DELIV- 
ERED TO  INDOCHINA  FO LLC  WING 
VIETNAM  AND  CAMBODIA  TAKE- 
OVERS 

KJN.  LEE  H.  ilA.'V^ILTON 

OF    INDlAr<.\ 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wedriesdav.  May  19,  1976 

Mr.  HAMILTON.  Mr.  Speaker  I 
would  like  to  bring  to  the  attcntlo:.  uf 
my  colleagues  Information  on  the  (ii.s- 
posal  of  commodities  en  route  to  Viet- 
nam and  Cambodia  when  the  govern- 
ment of  these  countries  fell  In  early  1975 
Some  of  these  commodities  were  donated 
and  others  were  resold  to  third  states  at 
substantial  loss. 


This  Information  relates  to  a  General 

wicro  »  uitxiBc.  .u»v,  .....^...  -^..».^  , ..     f„,  K.tn.Hn*4^  <^  r.  ^  Accountlng  OfflcB  study  prcparcd  for  thc 

unaided  by  eugenic  foresight  could  lead  to     ffJi^n  R^^ar^  lHT^fn,^''T'';  ^f^t^"'*     ^^"^^^^  Subcommittee  on  Investigations 

the  genetic  en.siavement  of  a  substantial  seg-     ^."p^t^rHttfnn  t?  k  i^"7^*V  ^^*''"     °^    ^^    "ouse    InternaUonal    Relations 

it  of  our  population?  The  possible  con-       «>  Retardation  Monograph  No.  1.  1968),  pp.      Committee  on  the  status  of  funS  appr^ 


sequences  of  our  failure  seriously  to  study 
these  questions  may  well  be  viewed  by  fu- 
ture generations  as  our  society's  greatest  In- 
justice to  Negro  Americans"' — a  philosophic 
credo  Important  enough  to  Jensen  for  him 
to  republish  as  a  separate  statement  three 
years  later.*" 

The  "scientific"   Jurisdiction   for  this  re- 
iterated Hitler-type  recommendation  (treat- 
ing   an    Inferior    race    with    "eugenic    fore- 
sight")  Includes  the  following  misinforming 
readers    that:    "A    number   of   studies   have 
shown  that  In  populations  practicing  a  high 
degree  of  assortatlve  mating,  .  .  .   (Bajema, 
1963.  1966  .  .  .) .  Since  assortatlve  mating  .... 
in    the    long    run    may    have    a   eugenic    ef- 
fect   .    .    ."■    (pp.    36-37)  ••   and    going   on   to 
claim  ".  .  .  average  generation  time.  ...  Is 
significantly  less  In  the  Negro  than  In  the 
white  population.  Also  a*  noted  in  Bajema 
(1966),  generation  length  Is  inversely  related 
to  educational  attainment  and  occupational 
status:  therefore  a  group  with  shorter  gener- 
ation   length    la    more    likely    subject    to    a 
possible  dysgenlc  effect."    (p.  95)    Consulta- 
tion of  Jensen"8  Bajema  references,  however, 
win  do  nothing  to  restore  our  confidence  In 
Jensen"s    Integrity    as    scientist-scholar,    to 
wit:  "The  degree  of  positive  assortatlve  mat- 
ing In  relation  to  Intelligence  was  not  deter- 
mined   for    the    population    under    study" 
(Bajema  1963,  p.  183)  "  and  Bajema   (1966) 
was  a  further  study  of  the  same  population. 
There  we  find  the  following  contradiction: 
"There   Is    a    positive   relationship    between 
educational      attainment      and      generation 
length   (able  5).""  and  "The  negative  rela- 
tionship   between    educational    attainment 

and    generation    length    for    both    sexea    In  .  _        

this  study.    .    .    ."   Bajema's   first   statement      genics  Review,  Vol.   XXIX   (1937-38).  p.  81. 
about     "'positive     relationship"     Incorrectlv  *"  H.    W.   Norton.    "Letters   tn  t.h»   THit^^  •• 


»  L.  M.  Terman  and  M.  A.  Merrill.  Measur- 
ing Intelligence:  A  Guide  to  the  Administra- 
tion of  the  New  Revised  Stanford-Binet  Tests 
of  Intelligence  (Boston:  Houghton  Mifflin 
1937). 

"W.  A.  Kennedy.  V.  Van  De  Rlet,  and  J.  C. 
White,  Jr ,  '"A  Normative  Sample  of  Intelli- 
gence and  Achievement  of  Negro  Elementary 
School  Children  In  the  Southeastern  United 
States.""  Society  for  Research  in  Child  Devel- 
opment, Monograph  28  (1963),  p.  110. 

"  Heber.  et  al.  op.  rtf. 

"R.  B.  Dever.  For  a  ten-page  documented 
exposition  of  Jensen  misrepresentations,  con- 
tact R.  B.  Dever,  Special  Education,  Indiana 
University.  Bloomlngton,  Indiana  47401. 

*  D.  Patrlnos.  "Retardation :  Poverty"^  Leg- 
acy—ni:   Article  Ha.s  Research  Roots  Here." 
Milwaukee   Sentinel    (Wednesday,   June    11 
1969).  p.  1. 

""Mental  Tests  for  10  Million  Americans— 
What  They  Show."'  U.S.  News  and  World  Re- 
port (October  17.  1966),  pp.  78-«0. 

«  R.  DeNcufvlUe  and  C.  Conner.  "How  Good 


appro- 
priated for  economic  and  food  aid  to 
Indochina  prior  to  the  collapse  of  the 
Thleu  and  Lon  Nol  regimes. 

Following  is  correspondence  witii  tlie 
Department  of  Agriculture  relating  to 
frustrated  Public  Law  480  title  I  sales 
commodities: 

Hocs£  OF  Rri'RF.sE.N:A::vEs. 
Washington.  DC.  April  26,  1976. 
Hon.  Earl  L.  Btrrz. 

Secretary  of  Agriculture,  Department  of  Agri- 
culture. Washington.  DC. 

Dear  Mr.  SEcurTART:  The  General  Ac- 
counting Office  recentlv  prepared  for  the 
Special  Subcommittee  on  Investigations  a 
report  examining  the  status  of  funds  ap- 
propriated for  economic  and  food  aid  to 
Indochina  prior  to  the  collapse  of  the  TTiieu 
and  Lon  Nol  regimes 

In  the  report,  the  GAO  states: 

"The  Department  of  Agriculture  disposed 
of  $274  million  worth  of  Public  Law  480 
Title     I     sales     commodities      Commodities 


Are  Our  Schools?"  i4Tnerlcan  Education,  Vol.  2  ^'al^'^d    at    $24  7    million    were    resold    at    a 

( 1966) .  p.  6.  813  1  million  loss,  which  was  absorbed  by  the 

<"J.     B.     S.     Haldane.     "Correspondence,"  Commodity     Credit     Corporation      The     re- 

Eugenics  Review,  Vol.  XXVin,  (1936-37).  p.  malnlng   $2.7   million   of  commodities   were 

333.  donated  for  use  in  other  countries." 

Tit"  ^J^*\,  ^  '*'°"^''  "^'^  ^°  •^°'^*  *<'  Whom  which  com- 

R.  B.   Cattell.   "Is  National   Intelligence  modules    were    resold    or    given     in    what 

Declining?"   Eugenics   Review.   Vol.    XXVIII  amounta  and  at  what  loss. 


(1936-37).  pp.  181-203 

•"R.  B.  Catell.  "Differential  Fertility  and 
Normal  Selection  for  IQ:  Some  Required 
conditions  in  their  Investigation,"  Social 
Biology.  1974,  21,  pp.  168-177. 

"J.    B.    Haldane.    ""Correspondence"    Eu- 


Incorrectly 

refers  to  Table  5  when  the  supporting  data 
are  actually  In  his  Table  6.  The  contradlc- 
t.iry  statement  about  "nefratlve  relationship" 
appears  on  the  very  next  pape  In  Bajema's 
summary,  which  could  be  all  that  Jensen 
consulted.  Note  also  that  Jensen's  statement 
about  a  relationship  to  occupational  status 
!s  another  misrepresentation:  Bajema  (1966) 
does  not  even  consider  occupational  status. 
(Italics  added  throughout  my  use  of  the 
Bajema  material  ) 

In    other    words.    Bajema    publlsbed    two 
mutually   contradictory  statements  ;on  two 


Norton,  ""Letters  to  the  Editor,' 
American  Journal  of  Human  Oenetics  Vol 
23  (1971).  p   225.  ' 

■"  R  B.  Cattell,  and  J  D.  Hundleby,  "Letters 
to  the  Editor.""  American  Journal  of  Human 
Genetics,  Vol.  24  ( 1972) ,  p.  485. 

•*  A.  R.  Jensen,  "Jenson  on  Prledrlchs'  Sur- 
vey."' Phi  Delta  Kappan.  Vol  LHI  No  7 
(1972).  p.  462. 

■"Jensen,  HER. 

■"C  J.  Bajema,  "Estimation  of  the  Direc- 
tion and  Intensity  of  Natural  Selection  in 
Relation  to  Human  Intelligence  By  Means  of 
the    Intrinsic    Rate    of    Natural    Increase." 


I  would  appreciate  your  consideration  of 
thl.s  matter. 

With  best  regards. 
Sincerely  yours. 

Lee  H.  Hamilton, 
Chairman.  Special  Subcommittee 

on  Investiffations. 

DEPARTMlOrr    OP    ACRICTJLTtTRE. 

OmcE  or  THE  Secretabt. 
Washington.  DC,  May  11    1976 
Hon.  Lee  H.  Hamilton. 

Chairman,  Special  Subcommittee  o-n  .r-i- 
vestigatinns,  House  of  Representatii.s. 
Dear  Mr  Chadiman:  ThU  is  In  response  to 
your  letter  of  April  26  regarding  the  GAO 
report  on  status  of  funds  appropriated  for 
economic  and  food  aid  to  Indochina  En- 
closed are  tables  showing  deUlIs  on  "frus- 
trated Title  I  commodities  later  re-^ol^f  cr^e 
term  "frustrated"  refers  to  commodities  e'n- 
route  to  Viet  Nam  and  the  Khmer  Rep  i; bile 
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(Cambodia)  when  the  governments  of  these 
countries  fell.) 

The     following    donations    of     frustrated 
commodities  were  made: 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 


SUMMARY-FRUSTRATED  TITLE  I  COMMODITIES 


Location/commodity/ 
ipproximate  quantity 


Total 

ccc- 

financed 
amount    Recipient 


Vessel    Nego   May/wheat;    $2,090,991    CARE/lndia  (under 
12,754  MT. 


title  II.  Public  Law 
480). 
142,502     Feeding  Indochina 

refugees  on  Guam. 

Thailand/Rice,'822  MT 1373.484    Air  support;  retugee 

feeding. 


CCC-financed 
amount ' 

Resale 

receipts 

Difference 

Commodities: 
Resold.... 
Donated.. 

...  $23,337,320 
...      2,606,977 

$11,596,248 
0 

-JU,7<1,072 
-2,606,977 

Total... 

...    25.944.297 

11.596,248 

-14. 348, 049 
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financed  some  ocean  freight  charges,  which 
would  not  appear  In  our  figures.)  We  have 
not  deducted  from  resale  receipts  aiy  un- 
paid expenses  (primarily  for  storage)  which 

currently  total  $105,000. 

We  regret   that   we  co   r.ct   have  s--:f5cler.t 
information  to  attetnpt 


reconc:.e 


:e  G.AO 


Cuam/Rice/365  MT 


ToUl  donations 2,606,977 


1  Includes  ocean  treig^'l  financed  by  CCC. 
The  figures  supplied  herein  reflect  ar..ojr:ts 
flaanced  by  the  Conunociity  Credit  Corpora- 
tion, according  to  their  records,  including 
$1,135,029  In  ocean  freight  financed  for  rice 
to  the  Khmer  Republic.  (Aid  may  also  have 

TITLE  l.-FRUSTRATED  RICE  (RESOLD) 


figures  with  our  ficures.  since  the  Depart- 
ment did  not  receive  a  copy  of  the  f^t.a'.  GAO 
report.  The  Depart.-nent  was  allov. ec  only  to 
Informally  review  the  draft  report,  a:  wh:ch 
time  we  requested  correction  oi  several  er- 
rors In  the  figures. 

If  we  can  be  of  further  assistance,  please 
advise. 

Sincerely, 

BicbabdX.  BbXi, 
AaMtttaiU  SeoreUurj/. 


Location/commodity /approxi  mate  quantity 


Sold  to 


Received 
from  resale 


CCC-financed 

amount 
(commodity) 


CCC-financed 

amount 

(ocean  freight) 


Total 

CCC-fmanced 
amount 


Difference 

(coL6- 

col.3) 


SinEapore'rlce/21,981  million  tons Tradax  Export,  Geneva  '^■^'n^ 

Singapore/rice/S,165  million  tons Malaysian  Feed  Mills,  Singapore 980,0W 

Singapore/rice '5,537  million  tons Continerital  Enterprises,  Bermuda }"S?f,lf 

Manila/rice/6.94i  million  tons Universal  Robina  Mills,  Manila     ''2SJ'?2^ 

Guam/rice/2,134  million  tons Toyo  Menka  Kaistia,  Hong  Kong '"°  ™'' 


409,795 


J8, 942, 827 

2, 024.  270 

2,  218. 522 

2. 728, 236 

831.714 


$576, 144 

269, 735 

289, 150 

0 

0 


$3,518,971 

2, 294, 005 

2,  507,  672 

2, 728, 236 

831,714 


— $5, 560, 193 

-1.313.971 

-1,  469, 484 

-1.686.841 

—421, 919 


ToUI. 


7. 428, 190 


16,  745.  569 


1,135,029 


17,880,598 


-10,452,408 


TITLE  I.— FRUSTRATED  WHEAT  (RESOLD) 


Loeation/community/approximafe  quantitjf 


Sold  to 


Received  from 
resale 


CCC-financed 
amount 
(commodity)* 


Difference 
(col.  4— col.  3) 


$ing3pore'wheat/4,977  (million  tons) ?/^"!"l, '^'l^ll"  n'??'?h!H;;-rt- 

R-ncilni. '-.hB,!  ^  (^71  ^million  tons) "mted  Flour  Mill  Co.,  Thailand. 


Banskok,'wheat  3,621  (million  tons) 
Manila/wheat'4,940  (million  tons) 
Pusan/wheat/5.000  (million  tons) 


ManTla/wheal'4,940  (million  tons)..":..::::"-"::::. Philippine  Flo"' Millers  Philippines. 

-- tons) Korea  Flour  Mills,  Seoul 


$535,077 
543.921 
493,697 
402, 590 


$913, 581 
583,883 
745, 110 
737, 345 


—$378,504 

—40.592 
—251,413 
—334, 765 


ToUI. 


1,974,655 


2,979,919 


-1,005,264 


1  CCC  did  not  finance  any  ocean  freight  on  wheat  shipments  later  frustrated. 

TITLE  1.— FRUSTRATED  COTTON  (RESOLD) 


Location/commodlty/appraximata  quantity 


Sold  to 


Receives  frorr 
resale 


CCC-financed 

amount 

(commodity)  > 


Difte'ence 
(coL  4— col.  3) 


SingaDore/cotton/293  bales ?'''T' i^',f'''<'!"L'fp ''*''*"" " 

S.ngapore/cotton/3,758 bales Su.T.atra  Inti  .Singapore 

Hongi^n"2Sl{on>i:bo4t«iir::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::"Le?T^^ 

HoniKonS^cotton/l, 000  bales ?°^I*"  m  '  p^nL^* 

Bangkok,'rotton/2,050  bales o"Prl^!*  ^Lo  Jio  K„n» 

Manila/citton/3  5.^2  bales Ralli  Hong  Kong,  Hong  Kong 


$61,325 
720,  879 


782,  204 
197,413 
204,733 
« 372, 362 
636, 691 


$820,858 
210, 210 
249,500 

431, 195 
765, 042 


-$38,652 
-12, 797 
-44.  767 

-58,83- 

-128,351 


Total. 


193  4C3 


2,  476.  803 


-2S3,  400 


I  CCC  did  not  finance  any  ocean  freight  on  cotton  shipments  later  frustrated. 


» $39,357  expenses  (storage)  have  been  deducted. 


EDUCATIONAL    PBOBTJIMB    FACING 

URBAN       NATIVE       AMERICANS— 
PART  ni 


HON.  DONALD  M.  FRASER 

OF   m:nn'FS'>ta 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATT\'ES 

Wfdncsday.  May  19,  1976 

Mr.  FR.-\SER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would 
like  to  call  my  colleagues"  attention  to 
the  third  article  in  a  five-part  series  on 
Indian  education  which  recently  ap- 
peared in  the  Minnesota  Dally,  the  Uni- 
'.■er';';ty  of  Mlnnc-^ota  newspaper.  The 
flr^t  two  article^  focused  on  the  prob- 
lems facing  native  .American  elementary- 
and  .secordary  studeiits,  Tliis  article. 
written  bv  Mary  Klein,  looks  at  the  dif- 


ficulties confronting  native  Americans 
who  seek  a  college  education. 

Inadequate  academic  preparation, 
limited  amounts  of  student  financial  as- 
sistance, and  different  cultural  perspec- 
tives, often  complicate  Indian  students' 
efforts  to  enroll  in  and  complete  a  post- 
secondary  program.  Ms,  Klein  observes 
that  frequently  an  Indian  student  enters 
college  with  a  weak  foundation  in 
muthematics.  communications.  and 
study  skills,  faces  the  likelihood  that 
available  financial  aid  will  fall  short  of 
educational  costs,  and  po.ssesses  a  belief 
system  often  misunderstood  in  the  host 
culture. 

At  the  University  of  Minnesota,  such 
a  student  can  turn  for  help  to  the  nr - 
tive  American  counseler  in  the  financial 
aid  office,  the  hieher  education  for  low- 


income  people  center  nnd  the  American 
Indian  studies  departmeni.  But  while 
these  channels  can  facilitate  a  student's 
ad.iustment  to  university  life,  they  are 
abie  to  attack  the  basic  underl>ing  prob- 
lems m  only  piecemeal  fash:or.,  Ms. 
Klein  imphes  that  the  deep-root«inass 
and  complexity  of  these  problem.s  v>VA 
require  approaches  far  m.ore  compre- 
hensive than  those  which  have  been 
tried  in  the  past.  The  article  follows: 

Indians  at  U  Fact  Admissions,  Identttt  and 
SnivivAL  Crises 

(By  Mary  Klein) 
There  are  two  major  cr n.slderatlons  of 
higher  education  for  American  IndlariS;  get- 
tlne  Indian  students  Into  coUeee  and  then 
rf'Taln'.nc  them  cr.cp  they  are  etter.dinc  ac- 
rordlngto  Rv.s?e;!  Th>  rrt^r.,  rhal-mBv,  cf  the 
University's  Defmrtmeat  of  American  Indian 
Stv:d!es 
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More  Indian  students  are  graduating  from 
high  school  each  year,  with  proportionately 
more  of  them  going  to  college.  But  once  they 
enter  college  they  frequently  encounter 
many  disheartening  obstacles. 

They  find  themselves  trying  to  adjust  to 
the  strange  customs  and  values  of  an  loBtt- 
tutlon  that  has  little  or  Inaccurate  knowl- 
edge about  their  cultures.  They  also  might 
discover  that  they  are  Inadequately  prepared 
academically  for  college  and  find  that  the 
financial  aid  offices  are  understaffed  to  deal 
with  their  needs. 

Numerous  surveys  have  shown  that  Indian 
students  are  as  Intelligent  as  any  other  stu- 
dents Yet,  Indians  often  graduate  from 
high  school  one  to  two  years  behind  the 
average  non-Indian.  Among  the  many  rea- 
sons for  this  la  that  the  primary  and  sec- 
ondary educational  system.s  are  not  usually 
geared  to  the  needB  of  Indian  students.  This 
often  causes  Indian  students  to  feel  rejected 
or  alienated,  feelings  not  conducive  to  learn- 
ing. 

Consequently.  Indian  students  usually  en- 
ter college  a  step  behind  many  of  their  non- 
Indian  classmates.  Three  major  problems  of 
Indian  students  at  the  University  are  poor 
foundations  of  the  English  language,  math 
and  study  habits,  said  Donald  Allery  Sr., 
community  program  assistant  fcff  the  De- 
partment of  American  Indian  Studies. 

Allery  also  believes  that  the  funding  for 
Indian  college  students  Is  Inadequate.  The 
average  yearly  cost  of  a  collegat  education 
In  Minnesota,  he  noted.  Is  between  $2,800 
and  53,200  The  greatest  source  ^f  financial 
aid  for  Indian  students,  federal  scholarship 
money,   lags   behind   50  percent. j 

At  the  University  one  person  jCoordlnates 
all  of  the  financial  as';lstance  ;for  Indian 
students  because  they  prefer  k)  see  him 
Steven  Chapman.  Native  Amerlcii  counselor 
at  the  Financial  Aid  Office,  sild  that  of 
the  400  Indian  students  on  campus,  about 
.310  applied  for  financial  aid  this  school  year. 
Only  10  were  turned  down. 

Financial  aid  for  Indian  sty  lents  varies 
greatly  and  comes  from  three  m  ijor  sources. 
One  source  Is  through  tribal  a^  encles,  who 
have  a  free  hand  In  allocating  tm  funds  they 
receive  from  the  Bureau  of  Inilan  Affairs, 
and  who  give  scholarships  and  k  vns  ranging 
from  $10  to  $2,000  depending  uf  3n  the  stu- 
dents' needs  and  quallflc-atlons.  C  ther  money 
sources  Include  state  scholarship  for  Indian 
students  and  financial  aid,  suci:  as  Univer- 
sity loans,  available  to  all  stud  nts. 

Loan  procedures  are  partlcuU  -ly  difficult 
for  low-income  Indian  students  ;  ppllcatlona 
for  other  funding  must  be  made  larly  In  the 
academic  year.  There  pre.sently  ,s  no  more 
federal  scholarship  or  loan  moni  y  available 
to  Indian  students  who  want  t  enter  the 
University  spring  qviarter. 

The  early  deadline  for  schol  irshlp  and 
loan  application  forces  Indian  i  tudenta  to 
start  their  college  education  fall  quarter  or 
wait  until  the  next  school  year  b  gins. 

But  concepts  of  what  "time"  li  vary  from 
culture  to  culture  and  "because  'I  idlan  time" 
Is  different,  turning  in  financial  aid  forms 
(and  registering)  before  deadline  !.•?  a  prob- 
lem for  Indian  students."  said  Q  Drla  Skeet, 
a  Navaho  who  is  majoring  In  An  erlcan  In- 
dian Studies  and  Is  a  student  c<  unselor  at 
the  Untversltys  Higher  Educatloi  for  t.ow- 
Income   People    (HELP)    Center. 

The  non-Indian  concept  of  tu  le,  broken 
down  Into  seconds,  minutes  a  id  hotirs. 
"really  makes  no  sense  to  us.  We  go  by  the 
Rea;«ons  and  the  sun's  movement  kcross  the 
F.ky."  Skeet  explained.  f 

.MI  Indians.  Skeet  said,  whethef  from  ur- 
ban, nonurban  or  reservation  ar^as  follow 
"Indian  time"  to  some  degree  depending 
upon   their  f.imlly  background'' 

Differing  concepts  of  time  ft!s«  rn«i>"-  '» 
difficult  for  Indian  students  'n  .  oop  „.,. 
polntment.s  and  turn  In  hnmewt  rk  -iii  tSrne. 
noted  I  o!s  M^cKen7le,  an  Instructor  and 
counsel  at  the  HELP  Center 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Besides  the  emphasis  on  punctuality,  other 
cultural  differences,  such  as  the  importance 
schools  place  on  comp>etltlon  and  individual 
achievement,  are  familiar  to  Indian  college 
students,  who  grew  up  with  those  values 
throughout  their  school  years.  lu  college, 
however,  the  emphasis  Is  Intensified. 

It  Is  generally  agreed  that  Indian  cultures 
stress  cooperation  rather  than  individual 
competition.  "Everything  Is  done  as  a  group, 
not  as  an  Individual."  Skeet  said  "It's  not 
Just  I'.  It's  'we'." 

Many  of  the  University's  Indian  students 
do  not  want  the  competition  The  average 
yearly  dropout  rate  of  University  Indian  stu- 
dents Is  60  percent,  Chapman  said. 

However,  the  dropout  rate  for  fall  quarter 
and  so  far  this  quarter  has  been  only  20  per- 
cent. Chapman  attributes  this  decrease  part- 
ly to  the  current  economic  and  employment 
situation  and  to  the  American  Indian  Studies 
department,  created  In  I9C9.  which  at- 
tracts Indian  students  and  "gives  them  a 
reason  for  staying  here." 

The  University's  American  Indian  Studies 
department  can  help  ease  some  of  the  prob- 
lems Indians  encounter,  but  the  department 
does  not  have  the  resources  to  alleviate  them 
complet«ly.  Chairman  Thornton  said. 

The  majority  of  the  400  Indian  students 
on  campus  have  contact  with  the  depart- 
ment It  Is  a  "home  base"  for  them,  a  place 
where  they  are  always  welcomed  and  their 
uniqueness  a.s  Indians  Is  respected,  many 
Indian  .students  attest 

"When  I  first  came  to  the  University.  I 
felt  alienated."  Skeet  said  She  was  often 
the  only  Indian  in  her  classes  and,  "I  felt 
lost  until  I  began  meeting  other  Indians  " 
Thornton  said  that  "many  Indian  students 
come  to  us  for  assistance,  rather  than  other 
University   departments  or   agencies" 

The  American  Indian  Studies  department 
has  problems  other  University  departments 
don't  "It's  more  difficult  to  teach  American 
Indian  Studies,  for  there  are  no  available 
textbooks  to  use.  Each  facility  person  Is 
faced  with  finding  accurate  reading  ma- 
terial" Thornton  said  He  defines  many  of 
the  textbooks  recently  written  about  Indian* 
as  "Junk." 

Teachers  of  OJlbwe  and  Dakota  languages. 
Thornton  pointed  out.  must  develop  their 
teaching  materials  from  scratch,  becatise 
there  are  no  textbook.s  on  these  languages 

The  goals  of  the  department  Include  revis- 
ing the  departmental  curriculum  and  course 
offerings  to  Include  contemporary  Indian  af- 
fairs, starting  a  center  for  .American  Indian 
research  because  "it's  time  for  us  to  study 
ourselves  instead  of  others  doing  it."  bridging 
any  gaps  between  the  University  and  the 
Indian  community  and  changing  the  knowl- 
edge that  people  have  about  American  In- 
dians. Thornton  said. 

Most  of  the  400  Indian  students  on  cam- 
pus are  not  majoring  in  American  indlan 
Studies,  and  some  of  the  20  Indian  .students 
who  are  majors  also  have  a  minor  In  some 
other  field. 

"If  I  can't  take  the  concepts  I  learn  In 
school  and  make  them  applicable  to  Indian 
kids,  then  the  concepts  are  of  no  use  to  me." 
said  Jay  Kanassatega.  a  graduate  student  In 
special    education. 

Kanassatega  thinks  that  the  University 
curriculum  Is  too  generalized  because  It 
"lumps  Indians  In  with  other  minorities, 
but  Indians  are  unique.""  For  Instance,  the 
Unlvcrslty"»  College  of  Ed\icatlon  offers  no 
courses  specifically  on  Indian  cultures  Spe- 
cial Education  only  offers  a  course  on  t<»8ch- 
Ing  students  who  are  culturallv  dlfTerent 

"All  University  departments,"  said  Kanas- 
satega. who  wants  to  teach  on  a  reservation, 
"must  become  flexible  and  sensitive  to  the 
needs  a  Native  American  will  face  when  he 
leaves  the  University." 

The  Ignorance  of  the  religious  needs  of 
Indian  students  is  another  area  which  shows 
"a   lack   of  sensitivity   of   the  University  to 
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Indian  people.""  "Thornton  said.  Unlike  In- 
dian students,  other  students  have  easy  ac- 
cess to  their  spiritual  leaders,  often  priests 
or  rabbis  "Indian  people  need  the  same 
access  to  their  spiritual  leaders  as  other  stu- 
dents have  Indian  people  do  not  want  to  be 
assimilated  m  any  way,"  he  stressed. 

Many  people  agree  that  although  condi- 
tions are  becoming  more  favorable,  it  Is  still 
extremely  difficult  for  Indians  to  get  a  college 
education,  and  yet  more  Indians  graduate 
from  the  University  each  year. 

"Indian  graduates  of  this  department  often 
go  back  to  their  own  tribes  and  help  In  the 
tribal  educational  systems."  Thornton  said. 

It  Is  sometimes  difficult  for  Indian  college 
students  to  return  to  their  people.  Thornton 
said  the  "Indian  students  undergo  a  series 
of  changes  to  get  here  (the  University)  and 
It  takes  a  series  of  changes  to  go  back. 

"The  difficulty  in  going  back  depends  on 
the  type  of  education.  We  try  to  maintain 
an  open  relationship  for  the  students  with 
the  Indian  communi* . 
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THE   RENTIER  ECONOMY— CAPITAL 
INVESTMENTS  ABROAD 


HON.  BELLA  S.  ABZUG 

or    KZyf    YOBK 

IN  TKE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENT ATFVES 

Wednesdav.  Man  19.  1976 

Ms,  ABZUG.  Mr.  Speaker,  manufactur- 
ing la  a  rapidly  diminLshing  Indufitrj-  In 
the  United  States,  because  many  cor- 
porations have  chosen  to  .set  up  their 
production  bases  abroad.  Tiie  econoniu 
situation  In  man.v  foreign  countries  \s 
conducive  to  capital  investment  by  U.6 
Arms  because  of  remission  of  income  and 
other  taxes,  remission  of  Import  duties 
on  production  materials  and  machinery, 
subsidies  for  new  plant  construction, 
preferential  treatment  in  securing 
foreign  exchange  for  exports  and,  cheap 
labor. 

The  results  of  capital  investments 
abroad  are  alarming.  The  chemical  in- 
dustry has  approximately  one-third  of 
Its  total  Eussets  abroad;  the  consumer 
goods  indu.-.tr>-.  approximaU  ly  ^o  per- 
cent; the  electrical  Industry.  75  percent; 
and.  by  1973  the  seven  largest  banks  In 
the  United  States  were  drawing  40  per- 
cent of  their  total  profits  from  s- broad 
a  17  percent  Increase  in  only  2  yeur.s 

America  Is  losing  capital  Investments 
totaling  billions  of  dollars  a  year,  which 
are  critically  needed  to  bolster  our  econ- 
omy. Fewer  jobs  arc  available,  and 
corporate  profits  are  artificially  high 
And  we  are  straining  the  rash  P.ow  of 
foreign  countries  at  an  alarming  rate 
Multinational  corporations  represent  the 
direction  In  which  the  American  econ- 
omy is  moving:  toward  a  rentier  econ- 
omy, in  which  a  countn-  livo.'s  on  it.s  in- 
vestments alone,  producing  almost  noth- 
ing on  its  own. 

For  these  rca.<ons  I  urge  my  colleague* 
to  read  the  followinc  article  bv  Gus 
T>'ler,  a.sslstant  president  of  the  Inter- 
national Ladles  Garment  Workers 
Union,  and  an  export  In  labor  affairs.  Mr. 
T>ler's  article  describe.'  a  bleak  future 
for  our  country.  If  we  continue  on  our 
present  course  The  problem  is  one  to 
which  we  shall  have  to  apply  ourselves 
In  the  near  future.  If  America's  economv 
Is  to  remain  strong: 
The  article  follows: 


THt   Thrbiat   or  A   U.S.   WrxHotTT   Factories 
(By  Ous  "nier) 

Whal  happens  when  America  losca  all  or 
most  of  lis  manufacturing?  Tiie  question  is 
no  Idle  speculation.  Sections  of  labor  inten- 
sive Industry  In  America  have  been  wiped  out 
by  a  flood  of  Imports;  sections  of  capital 
Intensive  production  have  been  decimated  by 
the  export  of  Jobs  to  other  lands  by  U.S- 
owned  multinational  corporations  Unless  the 
process  Is  reversed,  this  nation  will  lose  Its 
historic  Industrial  base. 

While  this  forecast  Ls  terrifying  to  the  20 
million  workers  engaged  In  American  manu- 
facturing, the  prospect  of  a  non -industrial 
America  Is  reviewed  with  equanimity  by  some 
economists  who  believe  the  country  can  do 
nicely  without  factories.  They  propose  that 
we  convert  to  a  rentier  economy. 

Both  the  word  and  the  concept  of  a  "ren- 
tier" are  foreign.  It  Is  drawn  from  the  kind 
of  leisure  society  described  In  British  novels 
where  the  central  character  somelic^w  man- 
ages to  go  through  life  without  putting  In  a 
single  day  of  work.  He  makes  it  on  his 
"rentes,"  on  his  investments. 

A  rentier  economy  then  l.s  one  that  lives 
on  Its  Investments.  It  does  not  depend  pri- 
marily on  making  and  selling  things.  It  lives 
by  clipping  Its  coupons. 

In  the  summer  of  1971,  Brookings  In.stl- 
tutlon  economist  Lawrence  B.  Krause  de- 
scribed an  America  that  was  already  on  the 
way  to  becoming  a  rentier  economy  "Ameri- 
can companies  for  many  years  have  been  In- 
vesting substantial  sums  abroad,  primarily 
by  direct  Investments.  These  luvesime.-iis  are 
now  yielding  large  dividend  and  Interest  re- 
turns to  their  parents  (representing  a  net  of 
•5  8  billion  In  1969),"  he  wrote  In  Foreign 
Policy,  "'and  such  returns  are  likely  t.o  grow 
substantially  during  the  decade  of  the 
1970s  " 

As  Krause  forecast,  overseas  Investments 
continued  to  rise.  A  1972  U.S.  Department  of 
Commerce  study  showed  that  the  top  298 
multinational  corporations  In  the  United 
States  earned  40  percent  of  their  net  profits 
outside  our  borders  The  chemical  Industry 
had  about  one-third  of  its  total  assets 
abroad;  the  consumer-goods  Industry  about 
40  percent;  the  electrical  mdu6trv"an  in- 
credible 75  percent:  the  pharmaceutical  in- 
dustry about  one  third  of  its  assets  Bv  1973 
the  seven  largest  bants  in  the  United  States 
were  drawing  40  percent  of  the  total  profits 
from  abroad— a  rise  from  23  percent  only  two 
years  earlier. 

That  year.  US,  Invi-stment  overseas 
amounted  to  more  than  $100  billion  Our  net 
Inflow  of  earnings  on  Investments  w.i.s  $7  4 
billion.  Apparently,  America  Is  learning  to 
live  In  the  rentier  fashion  of  the  gentleman 
In  the  Brlttsh  no\'el. 

Capital  ha.s  been  pouring  Into  other  coun- 
tries for  several  reasons  When  a  multina- 
tional corporation  carries  oi  overseas  pro- 
ductions, Its  product  can  then  be  sold  In  a 
protected  market.  Hence,  both  prices  and 
profits  are  artificially  high. 

Often  the  host  country  offers  a  feast  of 
goodies  to  entice  American  Investment.  The 
temptations  may  include  remls.sion  of  income 
and  other  taxes:  remission  of  Import  duties 
on  materials  and  machinery  u.sed  In  produc- 
ing goods  for  export:  subsidies  to  new  plant 
construction  through  low  int.erest  rates  or 
government  financing;  offer  of  working  capi- 
tal or  Joint  Investment;  preferential  treat- 
ment In  getting  foreign  exchange  for  exports. 

Once  Implanted  overseas,  .American  multi- 
nationals then  turn  around  to  use  their  for- 
eign base  as  a  launching  platform  to  export 
to  the  United  States.  Between  1966  and  1970. 
the  298  multinationals  covered  bv  the  Com- 
merce Department  study  showeda  52  9  per- 
cent increase  In  sales  to  the  countries  In 
Which  they  were  located,  but  a  whopplnp 
129.4  percent  rise  in  their  sales  to  the  United 
States 
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In  addition,  American  tax  laws  encourage 
overseas  Investments.  Profits  made  overseas 
are  not  taxed  unless  and  until  they  are  re- 
patriated to  the  United  States  .Any  taxes 
paid  to  foreign  governments  are  allowed  as  a 
tax  credit — not  simply  a  tax  deduction — 
when  the  corporation  pays  jts  company  tax 
to  Uncle  Sam.  By  rigging  books  when  one 
wholly  owned  subsidiary  charges  another 
wholly  owned  subsidiary  In  another  country, 
the  multinational  can  show  low  or  no  profits 
in  countries  with  high  taxee  and  high  profits 
In  countries  with  low  or  no  taxes  and,  In  that 
way.  avoid  paying  an  honest  tax  ever%"where 

In  many  countries.  American  companies 
iind  they  can  get  cheap  labor  and  child  labor: 
do  not  have  to  pay  minimum  wages,  work- 
ers' compensation,  unemployment  Irisurance 
or  social  security;  do  not  have  to  observe  oc- 
cupational safety  and  health  legislation  or 
environmental  standards,  or  maintain  fair 
hiring  practices 

Hence,  so  long  as  America  maintains  a  rela- 
tively open  door  policy  for  commodities  flood- 
ing Ii.to  this  country  from  abroad  and  an 
open-handed  policy  In  allowing  .American 
companies  to  export  capital  and  technology, 
it  is  pro.ltable  for  US. -based  global  corpora- 
tions to  do  their  manufacturing  in  other 
lands.  The  result  Is  the  outflow  of  capital  to 
other  lands — the  financial  basis  for  a  rentier 
economy 

There  Is.  of  course,  some  reverse  flow — 
other  countries  lnvestl:.g  In  the  United 
States.  But  as  of  1973,  foreign  investments  In 
the  United  States,  were  hovering  around  40 
percent  of  American  investments  abroad. 

The  theory  of  a  rentier  economy,  moreover, 
assumes  a  net  Inflow  for  the  United  States 
through  lnvestme:its.  This  requires  an  ever 
larger  sum  of  American  money  abroad  as 
contrasted  with  foreign  investments  In  the 
United  States. 

A  key  problem  for  a  rentier  economy — 
such  as  projected  for  the  United  States — is 
precisely  how  other  countries  will  ^et  the 
necessary  money  to  pay  us,  the  rentier.  If 
we  Just  keep  drawing  their  funds  from  them 
In  the  form  of  interest  on  our  Investments, 
we  will  ultimately  exhaust  their  ability  to 
pay  us. 

Krause  offers  a  direct  solution.  "Larger 
trade  surpluses  by  other  countries  will  be 
required  to  make  possible  these  payments," 
he  explains. 

How  do  the.=:e  countries  pet  "larger  trade 
rurpluses"  from  the  United  States?  They 
must  Fell  us  more  than  they  buy  from  us.  We 
mu,st,  on  our  part.  Import  more  than  we  ex- 
port We  must  con.sclotisly  create  an  unfa- 
vorable balance  of  trade  for  the  United 
States. 

The  Items  we  are  most  likely  to  import  will 
be  wares  from  factories  rather  than  from 
farm-  .'it  present,  the  United  State.s  is  the 
world's  greatert  exporter  of  agricultural 
products,  with  much  of  the  world  dependent 
on  our  farm  output— a  condition  that  Is 
likely  to  continue  for  many  years.  While  we 
do  Import  fuels  (oil),  we  are  likely  to  be  less 
dependent  in  the  years  ahead  as  we  find  alter- 
nate sources  of  energy.  Hence,  the  commod- 
ities we  Import  will  be  manufactured  wares 

Under  Ideal  cirrumstance.o.  International 
trade  ne?d  not  result  In  forelfm  products 
dlspiaclrg  American-made  Poods  and  Amer- 
ican wo'kers  Theoretically,  we  could  .sell  as 
much  'is  we  buy — exchanglne  our  output  for 
the  pqua!  output  of  other  nations.  But.  by 
Its  very  nature,  the  rentier  syst.em  disallows 
such  an  pqullibrlum.  requiring  an  unfavor- 
able trade  b;\lance  for  America  so  that  other 
nations  mav  gather  surpluses  with  which  to 
pay  Interest  and  dividends  to  American 
rentiers  Hence  loss  of  manufacturing  and 
manufacturing  Jobs  are  Inherent  In  the 
rentier  scheme  of  things 

The  next  question  Is  what  happens  to  the 
workers — 20  million — currently  employed  In 
American  factories?  The  answer  of  those  who 
envision  the  rentier  economv  Is  that  those 
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displaced  from  manufacturing  will  find  em- 
ployment m  the  new  By6t.em.  But  will  they? 

A  rentier  economy  is.  of  necessity,  no  great 
employer.  Those  who  live  by  It  require  few 
busy  hands,  since  the  primary  op>eration  Is 
placing  money  abroad  and  then  reaping  the 
a  rentier  economy  is  a  counting  house,  an 
operation  that  employs  few  workers 

Profxjnents  of  the  rentier  economy  suggest 
another  source  of  employment:  research  and 
development  for  corporations  that  will  then 
make  the  results  available  to  other  countries 
for  their  lease  or  purchase.  The  United 
States  would  be  the  great  Inventor  and  Inno- 
\  ator  for  the  planet. 

This  notion,  however,  stands  on  two  infirm 
legs:  even  if  we  were  to  assume  this  pre- 
sumptuous role,  the  number  of  people  en- 
gaged in  such  work  would  be  necessarily 
limited — as  It  Is  today.  What  percentage  of 
our  present  labor  force  is  engaged  in  research 
and  development?  Beyond  that,  however,  we 
are  very  likely  to  lose  this  role,  first  because 
v.lthout  our  own  life  laboratory — our  own 
industries — we  would  find  it  difficult,  If  not 
impossible,  to  put  our  Ideas  to  a  valid  test: 
and  secondly,  with  their  own  growing  In- 
dustries and  know-how,  other  nations  would 
soon  develop  their  own  scientists  and  en- 
gineers. Once  we  learned  our  techniques  from 
Britain  and  Germany  but  today  we  have  sur- 
passed both — largely  because  we  had  the  test- 
ing grounds  In  our  own  industries.  Likewise, 
Japan  was  a  copycat  that  turned  into  a  crea- 
tor. 

In  theory,  the  Income  that  pours  into  the 
coffers  of  tlie  American  corporations  will  drip 
down  to  the  people  below.  But  in  practice, 
nothing  of  the  kind  is  likely  to  happen. 

First  of  all.  American  corporatloiis  are  not 
likely  to  bring  back  to  this  country  the  full 
sum  of  their  return  on  investment.  To  do  sc- 
would  be  foolish,  under  present  law,  since 
each  dollar  repatriated  as  profits  wUl  be 
taxed  by  Uncle  Sam.  Hence,  corporations  are 
inclined,  as  experience  has  already  shown,  to 
let  their  foreign  profits  stay  abroad. 

Second,  even  if  the  returns  do  pour  back 
into  corporate  hands  In  full  force,  such  an 
accumulation  at  the  top  does  not  necessarily 
mean  that  there  will  be  a  drip  down  to  the 
lower  layers.  The  economic  elite — the  prime 
beneficiaries  of  a  rentier  economy,  since  they 
are  the  true  rentiers— will  undoubtedly 
spend  some  of  their  income  in  buying  ne- 
cessities and  luxuries,  In  hiring  clerks  and 
servants.  In  paying  some  taxes.  But  the  2  per- 
cent of  the  population  which  owns  about  80 
percent  of  the  privately  held  shares  in  cor- 
porations can  never  constitute  the  mass  pur- 
chasing base  for  a  viable  economy. 

Hence,  concentration  of  Income  in  the 
haiids  of  the  rentiers  will  not  provide  Jobs  to 
the  rest  of  the  nation  either  directly,  by  work 
In  the  establishments  of  the  rentiers,  or  In- 
directly, by  stimulating  a  massive  domestic 
demaiid. 

But  aren't  there  other  places  for  employ- 
ment of  those  displaced  in  manufacturing, 
such  as  In  building  and  construction,  whole- 
saling and  retailing,  clvi:  service,  hotels  and 
restaurants  and  travel  and  leisure? 

The  argument  runs  that  the  20  million  em- 
ployed In  manufacturing  are  only  about  one 
quarter  of  the  total  labor  force  if  the  other 
three  quarters  expand,  they  will  be  able  to 
absorb  those  who  fall  out  of  manufacturing 
jobs. 

It  Is  further  argued  that  manufacturing 
has  been  a  shrinking  percentage  of  the  labor 
force  for  several  decades  now.  Yet  the  society 
has  been  able  to  provide  employment  In  the 
expanding  non -manufacturing  section  of  the 
economy. 

WTaat  these  calculations  omit,  however,  Is 
the  key  and  decisive  role  of  manufacturing 
In  making  it  possible  for  the  other  sectors  of 
the  economy  to  grow.  Stepped  up  factory 
productivity,  in  the  automation  following 
World  War  II.  made  It  possible  for  a  rela- 
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lively  smaller  percentage  of  Ithe  labor  force 
In  znanufacturlag  to  Qood  tb  »  nation  with  a 
tangible  wealth.  With  this  vealth,  the  na- 
tion was  able  to  afTord  homes  and  hotels, 
bars  and  restaurants,  public  and  private 
schools,  and  a  very  expend  ive  system  of 
advertising,  merchandising,  transporting, 
wholesaling,  ^e^alllng  and  pi  clcaglng. 

Eliminate  manufacturing  und  you  elimi- 
nate the  foundation  on  whl  ;h  many  other 
sectors  of  the  economy  are  tased.  The  con- 
struction Industry  depends  c  n  manufactur- 
ing to  build  plants  and  on  fa(  tory  employees 
to  buy  homes.  The  entertal  iment,  restau- 
rant, travel  and  sports  Indus  rlcs  depend  on 
workers  whose  Income  is  di  awn  from  the 
making  of  tangible  commot  itles.  Teachers 
and  police,  firemen  and  sanitation  workers, 
forest  rangers  and  governme  it  weathermen 
depend  on  taxes  paid  by  tbe  producers  of 
products. 

In  short.  If  manufacturing  shrinks,  so  will 
virtually  every  other  sector  of  the  economy — 
except,  of  course,  that  elite  segment  that  is 
busily  engaged  in  coUectln ;  "rentes"  on 
overseas  Investments. 

A  rentier  economy  would  make  our  in- 
divisible nation  two  nations:  one  living  Id 
gentlemanly  leisure  on  its  Income  from  for- 
eign investments  and  the  other  wallowing 
In  unemployment  and  povertj.  This  division 
of  the  nation  Into  extrenes  would  be 
hastened  by  two  slmultaneou!  factors:  first. 
those  manufacturing  worker  i  who  would 
luckily  find  Jobs  In  the  sei  vice  economy 
would  be  earning  less  since,  by  and  large, 
wtiges  in  service  Jobs  lag  well  behind  those 
in  manufacturing;  second,  working  people 
who  currently  own  a  few  shaies  In  corpora- 
tions and  who  might  be  slight  beneflclarie.s 
of  the  "rentier"  system,  would  soon  lose  their 
"dividends"  as  the  threatenln  a;  pressures  of 
depressed  earnings  would  force  them  to  sell 
whatever  shares  they  hold. 

All  this  is  rarely,  if  ever,  diiicussed  by  the 
devotees  of  the  rentier  system.  All  they  see 
Is  a  way  to  arrive  at  a  neatly  talanced  inter- 
national flow  of  money:  the  United  States 
will  lose  on  the  balance  of  trade  (more  im- 
ports than  exports)  but  will  gi  in  on  the  bal- 
ance of  payments  (more  Inteiest  on  Invest- 
ments coming  in  than  going  out.)  By  this 
reckoning,  all  Is  well  with  tie  world  since 
the  United  States  will  take  in  as  much  as 
it  loses  as  other  countries  buy  our  capital 
and  we  buy  their  commodities 

Tlie  question  that  goes  unanswered  be- 
cause It  goes  unasked  Is;  who  In  the  United 
States  gains  and  who  loses?  Upder  the  rent- 
ier system,  workers  lose  and  rentiers  gain; 
Income  is  redistributed  upward  to  those  at 
the  top.  In  terms  of  the  International  flow 
of  funds,  Uncle  Sam  may  notj  lose  a  penny. 
But.  in  the  process.  2  percent  ()f  his  nephews 
will  grow  rich  at  the  expens^  of  the  other 
98  percent. 

In  examining  this  ruinous  trend  In  the 
United  States,  Krause  notes  that  our  evolu- 
tion Is  not  without  precedent.  America  "may 
well  be  on  the  road  to  beconing  a  mature 
creditor  country,"  he  notes,  "not  unlike 
Great  Britain.  Franc*  and  thje  Netherlands 
In  earlier  historical   periods." 

His  historical  reference  1$  particularly 
poignant  at  this  moment.  ei)eclally  as  It 
applies  to  the  British  experience.  Just  a  few 
months  ago,  the  socialist  Prli^e  Minister  of 
Oreat  Britain,  Harold  Wilson,  told  his  ailing 
nation  that  England's  prime  z)eed  Is  manu- 
facturing. Without  indu.stryJ  the  British 
economy  can  only  go  from  fad  to  worse. 
Against  the  background  of  'Britain's  role 
In  western  civilization,  Wllson^s  appeal  was 
plainly  pathetic.  England  wsb  the  cradle 
of  the  industrial  revolution;  per  entrepre- 
neurs were  the  mothers  of  manufacturing. 
The  tiny  islands  could  outproduce  whole 
continents.  Yet  here  at  the  threshold  of  the 
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2l8t  century,  stands  Oreat  Britain,  pleading 
like  some  primitive  land  for  a  chance  to  make 
its  debut  Into  the  Industrial  age. 
What  happened  to  Britain? 
In  the  19th  century.  Britain  was  the  great 
free  trade  advocate  In  the  world.  She  bad 
nothing  to  fear  from  foreign  manufacturing, 
since  Britain  could  beat  everyone  at  the  game 
with  her  superior  ken  and  capacity.  The  Im- 
ports that  came  Into  Britain  were  welcomed 
by  her  capitalists  because  they  consisted  of 
cheap  raw  materials  for  her  mills  and  cheap 
foodstutTs  for  her  workers. 

Sizable  investment  by  English  capitalists 
In  overseas  ventures  were  all  to  the  good. 
"Investment  was  largely  directed  Into  the  de- 
velopment of  communications  abrocul  (par- 
ticularly railroads)  and  of  foodstuffs  and  raw 
materials  which  were  highly  complementary 
In  nature  to  British  export  and  domestic  In- 
dustries." records  Peggy  B.  Musgrave  in  a 
study  for  the  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Com- 
mittee. The  capital  outflow,  moreover,  was 
accompanied  by  a  labor  outflow  to  new  lands 
like  Canada,  Australia  and  Argentina.  These 
developing  countries  became  active  British 
customers.  And,  as  they  began  to  industrial- 
ize, they  bought  equipment  from  Britain. 
By  the  end  of  the  19th  century,  Britain  was 
Investing  about  half  her  national  savings 
outside  England,  with  minimal  detriment  to 
the  overall  United  Kingdom. 

In  the  early  decades  of  the  20th  century, 
however,  things  began  to  change  Other  na- 
tions were  now  in  a  position  to  compete 
with  Britain  as  manufacturing  powers,  no 
longer  satisfied  merely  to  be  suppliers  of 
cheap  materials  and  foodstuffs  to  England 

British  capital  made  a  swift  decision.  In- 
stead of  putting  more  money  and  mind  into 
British  manufacturing,  the  movers  of  money 
deserted  their  wards  and  began  to  p)our  funds 
Into  foreign  industry.  "An  Increasing  propor- 
tion of  this  foreign  investment  began  to 
move  into  manufacturing  industries  such  aa 
Jute,  cotton.  Iron,  steel,  paper,  tobacco  and 
engineering."  records  Musgrave  By  World 
War  I.  Britain  was  Investing  80  to  90  percent 
of  her  total  capital  formation  abroad.  Britain 
turned  from  a  manufacturing  to  a  rentier 
economy. 

The  British  economy  felt  the  impact  almost 
Immediately.  "The  British  terms  of  trade 
turned  down,  domestic  capital  per  head  of 
the  population  grew  at  a  slow  pace,  and  real 
wages  declined  slightly."  In  due  time,  the 
"slight"  decline  became  a  steep  decline  and 
the  downturn  In  trade  became  a  tumble,  so 
that  today  the  once  bustling  Britain  is  a 
dying  economy — and  nation. 

If  the  United  States  chooses  to  go  the  way 
of  the  rentier.  It  is  likely  to  fall  Into  ruin 
even  faster  than  Britain.  Most  of  the  money 
England  Invested  outside  its  borders  was  In 
•portfolio"  form  rather  than  in  ■direct' 
form.  In  other  words,  the  British  wjre  lend- 
ing out  capital  for  all  kinds  of  uses  instead 
of  using  that  capital  primarily  to  set  up  their 
own  businesses  or  subsidiary  business  over- 
seas. Hence,  they  did  little  of  what  American 
multinationals  have  been  doing  for  the  lost 
decades,  namely,  closing  plants  in  the  United 
States  while  opening  them  elsewhere. 

Secondly.  British  capital  did  not  make  a 
major  business  of  exporting  technology.  To 
the  extent  that  other  nations  did  pick  up 
British  techniques  It  was  a  "byproduct."  But 
for  American  multinationals,  the  export  of 
technology  Is  as  Important  as — and  In  some 
cases,  more  Important  than — the  export  of 
capital.  American  knowhow  Is  Installed  In 
wholly  owned  subsidiaries  overseas:  whole 
systems  are  leased  out.  licensed,  franchlaed 
or  old  outright. 

Another  difference  between  the  British  and 
the  American  experience  Is  that  the  United 
Kingdom  was  able  to  run  its  rentier  system 
during  a  century  when  the  sun  never  set  on 
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the  British  Empire.  Hence,  they  could — when 
necessary — rush  In  to  secure  their  Invest- 
ments with  armed  authority.  But,  as  ttUngi 
look  now.  the  next  century  won't  see  a  world 
In  which  the  sun  will  never  set  on  the  Amer- 
ican empire.  Too  many  nations  are  restless 
and  resentful  of  any  rentier. 

"Can  anyone  really  believe."  asked  Paul  A. 
Samuelson.  writing  in  the  Morgan  Guaranty 
Survey,  "that  in  the  last  three  decades  of 
the  20th  century  the  rest  of  the  world  can 
be  confidently  counted  on  to  permit  the  con- 
tinuing fiow  of  dividends,  repatriation  of 
earnings  and  royalties  to  large  corporations 
owned  here?" 

Ironically.  America  will  not  even  be  able  In 
the  future  to  threaten  other  nations  that 
may  decide  to  revolt  against  the  rentier. 
Without  Industrial  strength,  we  will  be  with- 
out military  strength  as  well.  We  will  find 
ourselves  Jxist  another  England — a  has-been 
both  at  home  and  abroad. 

America  has  much  to  learn  from  the  Brit- 
ish tragedy. 
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ANTONIO    AND    ELIZABETH    FRAN- 
CISCO—50  GMDLDEN  YEARS 


HON.  GLENN  M.  ANDERSON 

or   tAi  iroRNiA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  19.  1976 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  California.  Mr 
Speaker,  in  these  times  of  shifting  values 
and  changing  morality,  it  is  truly  heart- 
ening to  see  two  people  who  have  stood 
the  test  of  time  and  maintained  a  strong 
and  vital  relationship  over  the  yeary 
One  such  couple.  Antonio  and  Elizabeth 
Francisco,  of  Carson,  Calif.,  will  be  cele- 
brating quite  a  milestone  on  May  29  of 
this  year.  For  on  that  day.  in  1926.  Eliza- 
beth and  Antonio  were  married  In 
Chicago. 

Fifty  years,  five  children,  and  14 
grandchildren  later,  the  Franciscos  will 
celebrate  their  golden  annlversarj'.  They 
will  be  joined  on  that  occasion  by  their 
family  and  the  many  friends  they  have 
made  over  the  years.  Residents  of  the 
city  of  Carson  for  the  past  10  years,  the 
Franciscos  will  also  be  honored  by  the 
community  as  the  city,  and  its  residents, 
offer  their  congratulations  and  join  in 
the  festivities 

Antonio  Francisco  has  enjoyed  a  long, 
varied,  and  interesting  career,  in  addi- 
tion to  a  rich  and  rewarding  family  life 
From  1928  to  1941,  he  was  a  successful 
businessman  in  the  Philippines,  the 
owner  and  operator  of  a  rice  and  sugar 
mill. 

The  onset  of  World  War  II  interrupted 
Mr.  Francisco's  business,  as  the  Philip- 
pines were  occupied  by  enemy  forces 
During  those  years,  Antonio  Franci.'ico 
served  as  an  officer  in  the  army  of  the 
Philippines  as  it  fought  to  overthrow 
foreign  domination.  That  bitter  conflict 
ended  in  1945,  and  in  1946  Captain  Fran- 
cisco became  intelligence  officer  for  the 
Philippines'  Secretary  of  Defense, 
Ramon  Magsaysay. 

From  1951  to  1954.  Antonio  FrancLsco 
served  the  Philippine  Government  as  in- 
telligence officer  for  President  Magsay- 
say, who  had  become  head  of  the  govern- 


ment. Following  tluit  tenure.  Mr.  Fran- 
cisco became  chief  tecurity  olBcer  in  the 
Republic  of  the  Plulippinos  for  CALTEX, 
an  American-owned  firm.  He  held  that 
position  until  1962. 

In  March  of  1961,  Antonio  Francisco 
received  a  third  degree  honor  from  the 
Knights  of  Columbus.  The  mayor  of 
Makati  in  Rizal.  Republic  of  the  Philip- 
pines, awarded  Mr  FrancL'^co  with  a  cer- 
tificate of  merit  in  June  1962  for  hLs  out- 
standing contnbulioix.'^  to  the  peace  and 
order  of  the  city  of  Makati. 

Throughout  this  long,  distinguished, 
and  varied  career,  Antonio  Francisco  re- 
mained devoted  to  Elizabeth  and  their 
five  children:  Andres,  Antonio,  Jr., 
Anna  Maria,  Elizabeth,  and  Katherine. 
If  family  life  Ls  the  cornerstone  of  a  per- 
son's life,  Antonio  and  Elizabeth  have 
indeed  been  both  fortunate  and  success- 
ful. Their  f^ve  cliildren  have  gone  on  to 
lead  lives  and  careens  of  their  own,  and 
have  blessed  their  parents  with  14  grand- 
children. 

Mr.  Speaker,  when  two  people  are 
successful  in  marriage  for  such  a  long 
period  of  time,  they  deserve  congratula- 
tions and  respect  for  all  of  their  life's 
accomplishments.  The  Franciscos,  with 
their  many  years  together,  stand  as  a 
glowing  example  of  what  a  good  mar- 
riage can  be — a  source  of  support,  hap- 
piness, and  contentment. 
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My  wife.  Lee,  joins  me  in  congratu- 
lating Antonio  and  Elizabeth  Francisco 
on  their  golden  wedding  anniversary, 
and  we  wii^h  them  many  more  years  of 
happiness  together. 


END  THE  FEDERAL  ENERGY 
ADMINISTRATION 


HON.  PATRICIA  SCHROEDER 

OF    COLORADO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
WedTiesday,  May  19,  1976 

Mrs.  SCHROEDER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Senate  Government  Operations  Commit- 
tee has  reported  a  bill,  S.  2872,  to  renew 
the  Federal  Energy-  Administration  for 
15  months.  It  is  important  to  note,  how- 
ever, that  S.  2872,  besides  offering  such 
a  shorter  extension  of  the  FEA,  also  pro- 
vides for  a  disposition  of  the  functions  of 
the  FEA  according  to  a  congressional 
plan  of  action  when  the  FEA  would  end, 
October  1.  1977. 

Congressman  Floyd  Fithian  and  I 
placed  in  yesterday's  Record — at  page 
H4545— a  substitute  to  H.R.  12169,  the 
bill  the  House  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce  Committee  reported  out  to 
extend  the  FEA  for  39  months.  Our  sub- 
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stitute  abolishes  the  FEA  on  June  30, 
1976,  and  transfers  its  functions  to  other 
Federal  agencies  and  departments. 

We  believe  that  just  as  the  Senate 
Government  Operations  Committee's  ap- 
proach to  the  disposition  of  the  FEA  is 
a  much  better  one  than  the  House  Inter- 
state and  Foreign  Commerce  Commit- 
tee's, the  Schroeder-Fithian  substitute  Is 
a  still  better  approach,  since  our  ap- 
proach will  stop  the  FEA's  wasteful  hab- 
its and  self-promotion  campaigns  dead 
in  their  tracks.  An  explanation  of  GUI' 
substitute  appears  in  the  Record  for  yes- 
terday. May  18,  at  pages  E2649  and  E2655. 

When  we  do  take  up  H.R.  12169  on  the 
House  floor,  I  think  we  also  have  to  con- 
sider what  sort  of  conference  committee 
problems  a  conference  between  H.R. 
12169  and  S.  2872  would  create.  H.R. 
12169  gives  the  FEA  39  more  months, 
with  little  direction,  to  fester  in  the  bu- 
reaucracy :  S.  2872  would  cut  off  the  FEA 
in  15  months  and  tell  the  FEA  where  to 
go.  The  follov.-ing  chart  comparing  the 
disposition  of  functions  proposed  by  the 
Schroeder-Fithian  substitute  and  the 
Senate  Government  Operations  Commit- 
tee bill  shows  very  realistically  that  the 
Schroeder-Fithian  approach,  rather  than 
H.R.  12169,  offers  the  House  viable  alter- 
natives to  the  Senate  bill.  The  chart 
follows : 


COMPAHISON  or  SCHBOEDEK-PTTHIAN  SUBSTrrtTTE 

PORTED 

TEA  ruNcnow   (contint-ed  bt  h.e.  i2169  fob 

39MONTHS1 

Executive    Management    and    Admlnlstra- 

Uon. 

Energy  Policy  and  Analysis. 


Regulatory  Programs. 


Conservation   and    Environment. 


TO  H.R.  12169  TO  S.  28  72,  the  Bill  To  Extend  the  Federal  Eneect  Administration  as  Re- 
BY  THE  Senate  Government  Operations  Committee 


SCHROEDER-nXHIA 
ON 

Abolished. 


N        StJBSTITL'l'K 
JTJLY    1,    1976 


DISPOSITION 


Transferred  to  ERDA. 


Transferred  to  Federal  Power  Commission. 


Energy  Resource  Development. 


International    Energy   Affairs. 


THE  VIEW  FROM  THE  HILL 


Transferred  to  ERDA. 


Transferred  to  Department  of  the  Interior. 


Transferred  to  ERDA. 


S.     2872     DISPOSITION    ON    OCTOBER     J,     1977 

Functions  relating  to  advice  to  President 
transferred  to  Energy  Resources  Council. 
Others  abolished. 

Functions  relating  to  advice  to  President 
transferred  to  Energy  Resources  Council. 
Data  analysis  and  Collection  transferred  to 
Department  of  Commerce. 

Price  regulation  functions  transferred  to 
Federal  Power  Commission;  Allocation  func- 
tions transferred  to  Department  of  the 
Interior. 

Transferred  to  EIRDA,  except  appliance  effi- 
ciency and  labeling  and  Federal  and  State 
conservation  planning  tranBferred  to  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce. 

Coal  conversion  program  transferred  to 
Environmental  Protection  agency;  Materials 
allocation  program,  Strateg^lc  Reserve  func- 
tions transferred  to  Department  of  the  In- 
terior. 

Transferred  to  Department  of  State. 


HON.  WILLIAM  A.  STEIGER 

OF    WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  May  19,  1976 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  am  iilea.sed  to  have  this  oppor- 
tunity to  commend  to  my  colleagues  an 
article  on  Congress  and  higher  education 
written  by  Robert  C.  Andringa,  minority 
staff  director  of  the  Committee  on  Edu- 
cation and  Labor. 

The  insight  Dr.  Andringa  has  acquired 
throuuh  Ills  involvement  in  legislation  in 
this  area  provides  us  with  an  Interesting 
analysis  of  congressional  capabilities  and 


effectiveness    in    developing    a    Federal 
postsecondary  education  policy. 
The  text  of  the  article  follows: 

The  View  From  the  Hill 
I  By  Robert  C.  Andringa) 
Among  the  unsettling  currents  coursing 
through  the  mainstream  of  higher  education 
is  a  new  attitude  toward  the  federal  govern- 
ment. Where  once  education  lobbyists  tended 
to  support  any  halfway  reasonable  idea  for 
new  federal  Initiatives,  they  are  now  more 
wary  of  creeping  federalLsm,  and  future  sup- 
port will  almost  certainly  be  more  circum- 
spect. If  educators  were  ever  under  the  illu- 
sion that  federal  control  would  not  follow 
the  federal  dole,  they  have  certainly  been 
disabused  of  that  notion.  And  while  most 
would  agree  that  the  net  effect  of  the  federal 
role  In  postsecondary  education  has  never- 
theless been  positive,  one  encounters  an  un- 


mistakable and  Increasing  anxiety  when 
educators  confront  projections  of  present 
trends  into  the  next  decade. 

But  for  all  the  publicity,  rhetoric,  and 
analysis  expended  on  the  subject,  few  peop:e 
understand  the  obstacles  to  achieving  any 
fundaniCntal  shift  In  the  way  government 
operates.  Having  observed  and  participated  In 
the  legislative  process  for  six  years  In  the 
House  of  Representatives.  I  have  found  It 
difficult  to  be  any  more  sanguine  than  edu- 
cators about  the  prospects  for  a  meanlng-fu: 
decrease  In  the  myriad  of  forms,  regulations, 
reports,  and  sundry  other  requirements 
deemed  by  the  government  and  the  bureauc- 
racy to  be  In  the  public  Interest. 

Surprtsingly,  most  elected  and   appointed 
officials  In  Washington  are  Just  as  frustrated 
by  the  mammoth  and  mired  federal  machin 
ery.  Their  rhetoric  can  match  any  heard  out- 
side of  government.  They,  too,  war.t  to  cut 
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through  the  costly  red  tape  blndliik;  small 
buBlne..sf?8,  colleges,  hospitals,  and  other  In- 
Btltutlons  But  thf-ro  are  problems  For  one, 
no  one  wants  to  reduce  his  oiwn  authority. 
resjKii^slbllUy,  budget,  or  staff.  For  another, 
there  Is  the  Inertia  generated  bjy  the  size  and 
complexity  of  a  government  t»at  employs  3 
million  citizens,  spends  over  91  billion  every 
day,  generates  thousands  of  fortns  to  confuse 
the  public,  and  admlnlsteni  m<)re  than  1.000 
distinct  domestic  programs.  AlJ  of  which  Is 
done,  moreover,  with  a  fairly  ripld  turnover 
of  senior  officials.  Just  as  a  ucwf congressman 
or  agency  official  with  some  (Creative  Ideas 
acquires  enough  knowledge  of.'  how  govern- 
ment works,  he  or  she  too  ofteii  moves  over. 
up,  or  out.  Those  with  the  Imost  staying 
power  tend  to  be  middle-level  career  civil 
servants  with  an  understandable  stake  In 
keeping  their  little  flefdoms  Intact. 

As  one  educated  for  a  career  c  n  campus  and 
experienced  In  shaping  federal  higher  edu- 
cation legislation  for  a  congresc  lonal  commit- 
tee, r  believe  my  observation^  on  the  dlffl- 
cnUles  platculng  Capitol  Hill  nlay  be  of  some 
value  to  those  working  In  othef  vineyards  on 
behalf  of  better  education,  I  drtnot.  of  course, 
assume  that  everyone  will  atree  with  my 
analysis,  but  It  la  offered  In  ttte  hope  that  It 
win  at  least  Improve  the  quallt^  of  the  debate 
and  encourage  a  more  reallstlcl  assessment  of 
what  government  can  and  calnnot  do.  And 
why.  I 

First,  a  few  basics  that  are  often  over- 
lo<jKed .  I 

Nothing  Is  clr-ar,  neat,  or  simple  In  a  demo- 
cratic system.  We  do  not  haveja  single  mln- 
Istry  of  education,  but  In8tea4  hundreds  of 
sponsors  and  policymakers  continually  shap- 
ing and  reshaping  the  academl^  enterprise. 

The  states  have  been  given,  uhder  the  Con- 
stitution, primary  responslblllfy  for  public 
education,  and  colleges  should  dot  look  to  the 
federal  government  to  satisfy  their  basic 
needs.  The  federal  government]  has  typically 
viewed  higher  education  as  la  means  to 
achieve  other  national  purposes,  not  as  an 
end  In  Itself.  F 

There  la  no  coherent  federal  policy  on 
postsecondary  education.  No  single  congres- 
sional committee  or  executlvl^  agency  can 
exert  much  leadership  and  control  over  the 
others.  The  federal  role  la  the  accumulation 
of  hundreds  of  ad  hoc  decisions  by  people 
who  often  neither  know  nor  cane  what  others 
In  the  federal  establLshment  might  be  doing. 
Many  federal  laws  have  a  substantial  effect 
on  higher  education,  but  4ere  draft<»d, 
passed,  and  implemented  for  oflher  reasons — 
often  with  little  or  no  dlscussle^  of  how  they 
might  affect  postsecondary  ec^ucatlon.  Acta 
relating  to  equal  pay.  age  discrimination, 
pension  programs,  and  consumer  protection 
are  but  a  few  examples.  MoreTpotent  forces 
than  education  lie  behind  theae  laws,  and  It 
Is  difficult  for  elected  officials  ti  discriminate 
m  these  cases  between  a  colleg^  or  a  grocery 
store,  a  steel  mill  or  an  elementary  school — 
even  when  different  treatmeijt  Is  In  fact 
Justified. 

Oovernment  Is  so  involved  lii  every  aspect 
of  national  life  that  govemmen';  officials  have 
become  more  specialized,  more  Insulated  from 
the  college  campus,  and  more  hard  pressed 
simply  to  keep  their  heads  above  water.  Con- 
sequently, no  single  person.  Including  the 
President  and  Secretary  of  HBjW.  can  alone 
push  the  solution  button,  eve  a  If  he  knew 
where  it  was. 

Higher  education— like  all  other  Interests 
groups — finds  It  easier  to  supjiort  the  crea- 
tion of  something  new  than  tqe  abolition  of 
something  old  Most  people  wopld  agree  that 
the  resultant  federal  presence  in  higher  edu- 
cation has  generated  burden;  ome  costs  of 
compliance  with  regulations;  has  often  re- 
sultt'd   In   conflicting  signals   6"om   different 


agencies,   has  required  similar. 


the  same  data  be  filed  with  two  or  three  dif- 


ferent agencies:  has  added  gray 


but  not  quite 


hairs  to  those 
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trying  to  keep  up  with  changes  In  the  law: 
and  has  kept  educators  from  doing  what  Is 
most  Important — teaching — because  process 
and  procedure  have  taken  so  much  time.  But 
try  to  cut  back  the  federal  role  In  even  the 
smallest  of  areas!  Immediately,  a  few  interest 
groups,  congressmen,  staff  members,  and  bu- 
reaucrats move  into  action  to  block  the  move 
Even  the  most  Inconsequential  piece  of  the 
pie  got  there  through  the  commitment  and 
8v,-eat  of  somebody,  and  the  commitment  and 
sweat  of  somebody  will  try  to  keep  It  there. 

Some  have  accused  Congress  of  not  being 
responsive  to  the  needs  of  higher  education. 
I  rather  think  part  of  the  problem  Is  that 
Congress  has  been  too  responsive.  Most,  but 
certainly  not  all.  federal  Initiatives  are  the 
result  of  legislation.  Congress  has  passed  so 
many  laws  with  regard  to  postsecondary  edu- 
cation that  no  one  seems  able  to  gather  them 
together.  We've  tried  it. 

Among  the  modest  reforms  In  the  House 
of  Representatives  in  1974  was  a  provision 
giving  the  Committee  on  Education  and  La- 
bor oversight  responsibility  for  all  federal 
education  programs,  whether  within  Its  ju- 
risdiction or  not.  It  should  be  noted  that 
Jurisdiction  over  any  general  area  of  national 
life  Is  not  defined  very  precisely  In  the  House 
rules  This  makes  It  easy  for  almost  any 
comnilttee  to  get  Into  the  act  when  an  Issue 
becomes  politically  popular  The  environ- 
ment, energy,  and  government  Intelligence 
operations  are  recent  examples.  Higher  edu- 
cation Is  an  example  from  earlier  years. 

I  knew  that  the  Committee  on  Education 
and  Labor  had  so  much  to  keep  It  busy — 
1 14  federal  programs  under  our  Jurisdiction 
have  expiration  dates  during  the  Ninety- 
fourth  Congress — that  we  would  not  venture 
far  Into  other  committee  Jurisdictions.  Be- 
sides, some  chairmen  do  not  appreciate  out- 
siders looking  over  their  shoulders.  Neverthe- 
less, as  a  staff  person  responsible  for  higher 
education  legislation  within  the  committee's 
Jurisdiction,  it  seemed  appropriate  to  ask. 
How  many  federal  programs  (or  "authori- 
ties") affecting  postsecondary  education  are 
there,  and  which  commlttee.s  have  Jurisdic- 
tion over  which?  Simple  question?  Not  at  all. 
We  asked  the  American  Law  Division  of 
the  Library  of  Congress  to  undertake  the 
Initial  Investigation.  In  July  1976  we  received 
a  lengthy  list  of  every  program  touching 
postsecondary  education,  listed  according  to 
Its  committee  of  original  Jurisdiction.  We 
then  circulated  the  Hat  to  each  parent  com- 
mittee In  hopes  of  Identifying  the  subcom- 
mittees that  held  Jurl.'«31ctlon  over  each  pro- 
gram. During  this  process  we  discovered  that 
a  few  older  programs  had  been  switched  to 
other  committees  through  changes  In  the 
rules,  creation  of  new  committees,  and  so  on. 
Some  of  the  older  programs  that  are  p>er- 
manent  law  (with  no  fixed  termination  date) 
had  simply  not  been  brought  before  the  com- 
mittee for  review  In  so  many  years  that  cur- 
rent staff  could  not  determine  whether  their 
committee  had  Jurlsdlcatlon  or  not. 

The  tale  is  too  long  to  spin  out  In  Its  en- 
tirety, but  the  results  astounded  even  thoee 
who  believed  they  knew  what  was  going  on 
Neither  the  Library  of  Congress  nor  our  staff 
is  bold  enough  to  advertise  the  results  as 
100  percent  accurate.  But  It  Is,  I  think,  the 
best  effort  made  to  date.  The  library  Identi- 
fied 439  separate  statutory  authorities  effect- 
ing postsecondary  education  They  vary  from 
small  authorities  granting  fellowships  for 
graduate  study  to  major  programs  consum- 
ing hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars.  Some 
authorities  have  been  on  the  b<x>kB  for  dozens 
of  years.  Most  have  been  created  In  the  past 
decade  or  so.  Some  will  be  on  the  books  for- 
ever unless  Congress  acts  to  remove  them 
Most  exist  under  authorities  of  a  few  years 
The  latter  are  almost  Inevitably  renewed 
when  the  termination  date  rolls  aro'.:nd. 
though  usually  with  new  amendments  .  .  . 
then  new  regulations   .   .   .  then  new  com- 
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plaints  .  .  .  then  new  Ideas  to  solve  the  new 
complaints  .  .  .  new  amendments  .  .  .  etc. 

The  number  of  programs  was  hardly  sxir- 
prUlng  because  a  1973  staff  study  for  the 
National  Commission  on  The  Financing  of 
Post -Secondary  Education  had  already  Iden- 
tified some  375  separate  programs  lodged  In 
more  than  35  agencies  besides  the  US.  Office 
of  Education.  What  wm  somewhat  of  a  shock, 
however,  was  the  number  of  committees  in- 
volved. The  chart  on  page  29  (not  repro- 
duced) shows  the  distribution  of  426  pro- 
grams among  18  of  the  22  standing  com- 
mittees of  the  House  and  16  of  the  18  Sen- 
ate committees.  An  additional  13  programs 
are  the  responsibility  of  the  Joint  Commit- 
tee on  Atomic  Energy  Note  that  several 
House  committees  share  Jurisdiction  with 
two  or  more  Senate  Committees  and  vice 
versa.  Although  some  parent  committees  do 
not  make  specific  program  assignments  to 
subcommittees,  our  survey  found  that  there 
are  at  least  70  subcommittees  (out  of  over 
200  In  Congress)  that  have  some  Jurisdiction 
over  the  439  program  authorities. 

These  figures  are  somewhat  more  dramatic 
than  the  actual  situation  A  few  of  the  com- 
mittees have  a  small  number  of  programs 
and  many  have  quite  minor  programs  But 
the  diffusion  of  responsibility  for  F>ostsec- 
ondary  education  In  the  Congress  Is  a  major 
reason  for  the  proliferation  of  program-s.  lack 
of  sufficient  oversight,  and  the  virtual  futil- 
ity of  even  suggesting  a  congressional  ap- 
proach to  the  problem  of  overkill. 

One  needs  some  knowledge  of  how  Con- 
gress functions  to  fully  appreciate  why  Con- 
gress Is  poorly  equipped  to  stem  the  tide  of 
Ul-concelved  or  unnecessary  additional  fed- 
eral actions.  Most  legislative  work  In  Con- 
gress Is  done  In  subcommittees  Most  sub- 
corrmilttees  have  an  Independent  staff  re- 
sponsible to  the  subcommittee  chairman.  Co- 
ordination among  subcommittees  within  a 
single  parent  committee  Is  thus  difficult  to 
achieve  and  seldom  done  well.  Communica- 
tion regarding  legislative  proposals  and  cur- 
rent law  among  Hou.se  or  Senate  subcom- 
mittees not  part  of  the  same  committee  Is 
even  rarer.  This,  Incidentally,  I'?  why  good 
lobby  groups,  monitoring  several  House  and 
Senate  subcommittees,  can  often  help  Im- 
prove committee  decisions. 

Compared  with  the  executive  branch,  the 
HIU  may  appear  a  more  manageable  enter- 
prise It  Is  not.  Each  of  the  635  elected  repre- 
sentatives Ls  an  Independent  factor  In  the 
total  operation.  Neither  members  nor  com- 
mittees are  formally  accountable  to  anyone 
else  within  the  Congress.  Over  12.000  em- 
ployees of  the  House  and  Senate  owe  their 
Jobs  and  loyalty  to  almoet  a  thousand  dlfTT- 
ent  bosses  (since  manv  senior  members  wear 
more  than  one  hat) . 

Congress  could  be  better  organized  But 
no  one  should  expect  Congress  to  find  a  way 
to  coordinate  successfully  the  whole  range 
of  federal  activities  that  affect  higher  edu- 
cation. Who  would  do  It?  Any  attempt  to 
reassign  poptilar.  attention-getting,  grant- 
producing  federal  programs  from  one  com- 
mittee to  another  for  purpo.se?  of  consolida- 
tion requires  a  more  centralized  decision- 
making process  than  Congress  by  nature 
can  achieve.  Moreover,  under  the  present 
process,  too  many  "goodies"  accrue  to  mem- 
bers whose  committee  work  Includes  aid  to 
colleges.  Although  current  Interest  In  new 
higher  education  legislation  Is  low.  educa- 
tion remains  politically  popular 

Because  of  this  diffusion  of  lee'..«latlve  au- 
thority, higher  education  lobby  groups  have 
sometimes  been  able  ti-i  appeal  to  more  than 
one  committee  to  achieve  the  same  general 
objective  For  example,  a  desire  t'^  obfalr. 
more  money  for  research  and  gradnate  pro- 
grams In  energy  or  environmental  problems 
can  conceivably  be  achieved  through  over  a 
dozen    different   committees.    It   takes   only 
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modest  drafting  sklUs  to  write  legislation 
that  re.sults  In  the  Hou.se  parliamentarian 
referr:np  It  to  committee  A  rather  tha :i  com- 
mittee B  Tlie  fact  that  this  game  has  been 
played  by  both  members  and  staff,  usually 
initiated  or  supported  by  si..me  Interest 
group,  is  another  partial  answer  to  how  we 
got  where  we  are. 

TTie  number  of  committees  involved  and 
laws  pa.ssed  relates  directly,  of  course,  to 
the  proliferation  of  federal  red  tape.  Each 
statute  grants  authority  for  carrying  out  a 
program  to  some  official  In  the  executive 
branch.  Here  again  there  Is  room  for  choice. 
Lobby  group>s  and  key  members  of  Congress 
might  push  for  giving  the  authority  to  agen- 
cy X  If  It  seems  more  able  or  willing  to  im- 
plement a  particular  new  Initiative  than 
agency  Y.  That  may  have  nothing  at  all  to 
do  with  the  fart  that  five  years  earlier  the 
same  or  a  different  committee  gave  a  closely 
related  authority  to  agency  Z.  Wherever  an 
authority  ends  up,  that  agency  must  usu- 
ally draft  and  publish  regulations  to  carry 
out  the  program  or  law  These  regulations 
typically  Include  definitions,  timetables, 
quantitative  criteria  to  translate  general 
statutorv  lani?uage  Into  measurable  factors, 
and  so  forth. 

Conrress  has  been  making  noises  In  re- 
cent years  about  the  Insensitive  and  arbl- 
trarv  methods  some  executive  agencies  have 
employed  to  Implement  federal  laws  con- 
trary to  the  Intent  of  Congress.  Is  this  com- 
plaint Justified  or  Just  part  of  Washington 
political  rhetoric?  Partly  both.  Agencies  have 
been  guilty  of  stepping  beyond  the  law,  and 
the  education  and  labor  committee  has,  as  a 
result  Instituted  tough  public  and  congres- 
sional review  requirements  to  keep  them  in 
line  But  Congress  Is  also  at  fault.  Too  often 
we  draft  ^reat  Ideas  In  such  general  terms 
that  no  one  could  distribute  the  funds  or 
evaluate  the  program  without  explanatory 
regulations.  Vaeue  phrases  are  often  jjolltl- 
cally  necessary  for  passsare — specific  wording 
might  break  down  the  fragile  coalition  of 
members  who  support  the  program,  each  In- 
terpreting the  language  as  he  will.  It  Is  also 
common — regardless  of  a  hostile  feeling  to- 
ward the  regulation  writers — for  congress- 
men to  avoid  biting  tough,  political  bullets, 
thus  by  default  leaving  the  controversial 
tasks  to  the  executive  branch.  Wltnes.s  school 
busing,  sex  discrimination,  occupyatlonal 
health  and  safety,  and  privacy  legislation. 

For  these  and  other  reasons,  the  "congres- 
sional Intent"  of  many  laws  Is  often  elusive. 
On  sensitive  Is.sues,  the  law  finally  sent  to 
the  President  Is  the  result  of  delicate  com- 
pron.Sr-  I  anguage  In  the  law,  or  In  the  re- 
port that  accompanies  It,  Is  usually  drafted 
In  the  confusion  of  a  House-Senate  confer- 
ence committee,  or  by  tired  staff  In  the  latfe 
night  hours  afterward,  and  Is  written  with 
such  care  as  not  to  Jeopardize  pasfuige  When 
the  executive  agency  then  tries  to  Interpret 
this  commlttee-producpd  prose.  It  runs  Into 
trouble  Because  Individuals  do  not  necessar- 
ily alter  their  views  on  important  matters 
simply  becau.se  a  compromise  law  has  been 
passed,  a  vl.slt  by  an  agency  head  to  six 
congressional  offices  may  result  In  six  vary- 
ing Interpretations  of  what  Congress  In- 
tended. 

There  Is  no  lack  of  Ideas  on  how  Congress 
and  the  higher  education  community  can 
help  make  the  federal  government  a  more 
effective  and  responsible  partner  In  provid- 
ing quality  education  But  traditional  sug- 
gestions seem  not  to  have  worked  well 
enoufh.  and  something  far  more  creative  Is 
needed  To  continue  the  debate,  the  follow- 
ing approaches  seem  necessary  and  Just 
within  the  bounds  of  reasonable  possibility: 

M)  Congress  should  organize  Itself  Into 
fewer  subcommittees  with  fewer  subcommit- 
tee assignments  for  each  member.  A  represen- 
tative today  may  be  assigned  to  5  or  6  sub- 
committees and  a  senator  to  as  many  as  10 
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or  12.  It  Is  not  uncommon  for  a  member  to 
have  three  subcommittee  meetings  scheduled 
for  the  same  hour. 

At  a  recent  seminar.  I  mentioned  that  the 
average  attendance  at  a  hearing  of  our  18- 
member  Subcommittee  on  Post-Secondary 
Education  was  about  two  and  a  half.  The 
mild  gasps  of  surprise  lasted  only  until  a 
Senate  staff  person  said  the  average  for  their 
12-member  subcommittee  was  closer  to  one! 

It  Is  no  wonder,  then,  that  staff  do  more 
and  more  of  the  drafting,  discussing,  evaluat- 
ing, and  even  compromising  of  legislative 
proposals.  Tbls  process  often  results  In  more 
complicated  legislation.  Unfortunately,  the 
Inevitable  consequence  Is  even  less  participa- 
tion by  busy  members  of  Congress,  who  be- 
come frustrated  In  subcommittees  listening 
to  arguments  they  don't  understand  and  had 
no  part  in  shaping. 

(2)  Government  Is  not  organized  to  assess 
the  Impact  on  campus  of  its  collective  efforts. 
The  times  require  a  substantial  effort,  sup- 
ported by  a  broad  coalition  of  nongovernment 
organizations,  to  evaluate  the  effect  of  cur- 
rent federal  Involvement  In  postsecondary 
education  an  autonomy  and  quality.  There 
are  some  Initial  activities  under  way  In  the 
major  higher  education  associations.  But  the 
results  need  to  be  packaged  and  disseminated 
.so  as  to  be  comprehensible  to  harried  public 
officials.  Good  Investigative  journalism  by  the 
popular  media  might  help  build  larger  coali- 
tions among  several  interest  groups  to  the 
point  where  government  officials  will  act  and 
not  simply  agree. 

(3)  When  there  Is  enough  public  support 
for  the  need  to  reduce  costly  red  tape  for  the 
sake  of  quality  education,  top  leadership 
should  lay  down  the  guidelines  within  which 
all  parties  can  proceed.  The  President  and 
governors  should  consider  preparation  of  a 
■'General  Statement  of  Agreement  on  Federal 
and  State  Support  for  Postsecondary  Educa- 
tion." Such  a  statement  could  be  a  proxy  for 
the  broad  policy  statement  some  believe 
Wa";hlngton  should  produce  by  law.  It  would 
represent  a  workable  consensus  on  the  gen- 
eral relatlon.shlps  Ewnong  colleges  and  the 
federal  and  state  government.  While  It  could 
be  neither  guaranteed  nor  enforced.  It  would 
lend  support  to  those  trying  to  prevent  coun- 
terproductive government  Initiatives. 

1 4)  Once  the  l.'.sue  of  povernmental  over- 
V'.lll  becomes  visible  enough,  pressure  would 
exist  to  modify  some  current  practices  Laws 
could  be  drafted  w-lth  more  clarity  and  with 
fewer  of  the  riders  and  technical  amend- 
ments too  often  added  at  the  behest  of  a 
single  member  without  critical  evaluation. 
Sniall  categorical  protrrani.';  could  be  con- 
solidated, reducing  administrative  costs  and 
leaving  more  discretion  to  the  stat.es  and  In- 
dividual Institutions.  Many  proven  proerams 
could  be  authorized  for  longer  periods  and 
funded  one  year  In  advance  of  the  time  col- 
lepe."!  are  to  receive  the  money.  Regulations 
could  be  shorter  with  fewer  time-consuming 
features  that  add  costs  and  brief  to  3,000  In- 
stitutions because  10  of  them  mlpht  not  fol- 
low the  spirit  of  the  law  Congrefw  could  re- 
ouire  aeencles  to  reimburse  Institutions  for 
certain  compliance  costs  as  a  dlscincentlve 
to  unneces.sary  forms  But  these  and  other 
reforms  will  occur,  unfortunately,  only  when 
the  wheel  squeaks  lotidly  enouch. 

(5 1  The  battles  between  public  and  pri- 
vate institutions  over  relatively  minor  policy 
options  should  yield  to  a  unlived  defense  of 
the  need  for  a  stronfr,  competitive  Independ- 
ent sector — not  just  for  the  well-known  rea- 
sons of  diversity,  choice,  smallness.  and  the 
rest,  but  because  an  indispensable  private 
sector  is  the  best  protection  for  publicly 
sponsored  Institutions  apainst  bureaucratic 
control  by  unsympathetic  acenclcs.  'Who  has 
trouble  stretchinp  his  Imagination  to  the 
day  when  "mass  hipher  education"  is  so  well 
accepted  It  beelns  to  look  not  dissimilar  to 
the  public  elementary  'secondary  system  of 
today?  Indeed,  there  Is  probably  a  sizeable 
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group  of  political  leaders  who  already  feel 
two  or  three  "systems"  of  higher  education 
In  each  state  would  not  be  a  bad  way  to  cope 
with  the  exp>enslve  confusion  of  the  current 
scene. 

Additional  reforms  are  easily  conjured. 
None  will  be  incorporated  without  dlfBculty 
into  the  present  politlca!  mlUeu.  One  can 
only  hope  that  the  vast  diversity  of  thought 
In  higher  education  and  the  natural  reluo 
tance  to  bite  the  hand  that  feeds  do  ziot  re- 
suit  In  too  little  Ekctlon  ta>:en  too  late. 


NUCLEAR  REGULATORY  CXDMMIS- 
SION  STAFF  REPORT  CONCLUDES 
TVA  NUCLEAR  POWERPLANT  AT 
HARTSVILLE,  TENN..  CAN  BE  BUILT 
AND  OPERATED  SAFELY 


HON.  JOE  L.  EVINS 

or    TENN-ESSEE 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  19,  1976 

Mr.  EVINS  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Speaker. 
following  the  required  en'vironinental 
and  slt€  suitability  hearings,  the  staff  of 
the  Nuclear  Regulatory  Commission  has 
concluded  that  the  HartsvUle,  Tenn.,  nu- 
clear plant  can  be  built  and  operated 
safely  without  undue  risk  to  the  health 
and  safety  of  the  public. 

This  is  another  step  forward  toward 
final  approval  of  this  project  which  will 
include  four  units  and  will  be  built  by 
the  Tennessee  Valley  Authority. 

Pursuant  to  the  report  of  the  NRS 
staff,  a  limited  work  authorization  hae 
been  issued  permitting  site  preparation 
and  other  prellminarj-  construction. 

Final  action  by  the  licensing  board  will 
follow  further  public  hearings — these 
hearings  will  concentrate  on  the  overall 
safety  of  the  plant  Itself. 

The  NRC  is  following  the  prescribed 
procedures  and  regulations  to  assure  the 
safety  of  the  general  public. 

This  project  is  important  and  needed 
and  'Will  add  substantially  to  TVA's  ca- 
pability to  meet  growing  power  demands. 

Because  of  the  interest  of  my  col- 
leagues and  the  American  people  in  this 
most  important  matter,  I  place  In  the 
Record  herewith  the  news  release  con- 
cerning the  action  of  the  staff  of  the  Nu- 
clear Regulatory  Commission 

The  release  follows: 
NBC  Staff  Pxtblishes  Safety  Evaluation  or 

Proposed   Fotje-Untt  Haetsvili,e  Nuci,itA« 

Plant  in  Tennessee 

The  Nuclear  Regulatory  Commission's  Of- 
fice of  Nuclear  Reactor  Regulation  has  com- 
pleted Us  preliminary  review  of  the  safety 
aspects  of  the  four-unit  Hartsvlile  Nuclear 
Plants  which  the  Tennessee  Valley  Authority 
proposes  to  build  near  Hartsvlile.  Tennessee. 

As  proposed.  TVA  would  build  two.  dual- 
unit  plants,  designated  Al,  A2.  Bl  and  B2, 
each  of  which  would  have  a  net  electrical 
generating  capacity  of  about  1233  mega- 
watts. Each  unit  would  use  a  standard  Gen- 
eral Electric  Company  nuclear  island  de- 
sign IGESSAR-238K  The  HartsvUle  site 
straddles  the  county  line  between  Trousdale 
and  Smith  Counties,  about  five  miles  south- 
east of  Hartsvlile,  on  the  north  bank  of  the 
Cumberland  River  on  Old  Hickory  Reservoir. 

The  Safety  E\-aluatlon  Report  for  the 
Hartsvlile  facilities  summarizes  the  results 
to  date  of  the  NRC  staff  technical  evaluation 
of  the  radiological  safety  aspects  of  the  fa- 
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duties  with  respect  to  the  balance  of  plant, 
site,  and  safety  related  Inter  faces  between 
the  standardized  nuclear  Islan  1  and  the  bar 
ance  of  plant.  TTie  staffs  previously  Issued 
evaluation  of  GESSAR  also  |9  Included  as 
an  appendix  to  the  report. 

Based  on  Its  evaluation,  ^e  staff  con- 
cludes that,  subject  to  favors  ble  resolution 
of  some  matters  Identified  In  i  he  report,  the 
Hartsvllle  plants  can  be  built  and  operated 
safely  at  the  proposed  locatloi  i  without  un- 
due risk  to  the  health  and  jafety  of  the 
public. 

The  safety  aspects  of  the  Hi  rtsvUle  Plant 
win  be  reviewed  by  the  Ind  ipendent  Ad- 
visory Committee  on  Beactc*  Safeguards 
(ACRS).  The  advice  of  the  ACRS  as  well  as 
an  evaluation  of  the  laauea  U  r  which  the 
staff  review  Is  not  yet  complet  will  be  ad- 
dressed In  a  supplement  or  su;  plements  to 
the  Safety  Evaluation  Report,  rhe.-^e  docu- 
ments will  be  part  of  the  staff  (  vidence  at  a 
public  hearing  to  be  held  to  co  islder  safety 
matters  before  a  decision  Is  m  ide  on  Issu- 
ance of  the  construction  perml  s.  The  time 
and  place  for  that  hearing  has    lot  been  set. 

Copies  of  the  Safety  Evalu  ,tlon  Report 
will  be  available  for  public  Insj  sctlon  at  the 
Fred  A.  Vought  Library  at  Whll  s  Oak  Street, 
Hartsvllle,  Tennessee  and  at  tl  e  NRC  Pub- 
lic Document  Room.  1717  H  ptreet,  N.W., 
Washington,  D.C. 


YOU  ARE  WH\T  YOU  BRn^K 

HON.  nOMINICK  V.  DANIELS 

Oi      NtW     JEK.-.tY       I 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESS  'JTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  19.  1976 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  Spe  .ker,  at  the 
time  of  the  passage  of  the  Sfi  fe  Drinking 
Water  Act  much  discussior  ensued  on 
the  floor  of  the  House  on  how  this  legis- 
lation was  going  to  clean  \  p  drinking 
water  for  all  American  citlz^is. 

The  Wall  Street  Journal  ff  Tuesday, 
May  18.  1976,  contained  an  [article  de- 
scribing the  continuing  natire  of  our 
national  drinking  water  pro  )lem.  In  a 
word,  nothing  much  has  hj  ppened  to 
make  drinking  water  safe.   I 

A3  my  colleagues  may  recal  .  the  legis- 
lation was  prompted  by  an  iPA  survey 
that  detected  66  organic  chemicals  some 
of  them  carcinogenic  in  tht  drinking 
water  supply  of  the  city  of  New  Orleans. 
Studies  conducted  since  the  enactment 
of  the  Safe  Drinking  Water  Act  reveal 
that  the  drinking  water  supply  of  80 
other  cities  contain  chemicals  suspected 
of  causing  cancer.  These  chemicals  in- 
clude chloroform,  carbon  tetrachloride, 
benzene,  and  In  rare  cases,  vinyl  chloride. 

The  National  Cancer  Institute  has  de- 
termined that  chloroform  Induces  cancer 
in  laboratory  rats  and  mice.  Much  of  the 
(Chloroform  in  our  drinking  water  sup- 
plies is  believed  to  result  from  a  reaction 
between  organic  chemicals  and  chlorine, 
the  disinfectant  used  In  nearly  all  water 
systems  to  kill  bacteria.  This  certainly 
raises  the  possibility  that  many  other 
water  systems  yet  untested  by  the  EPA 
could  be  contaminated  with  chloroform. 

As  the  situation  now  stands,  we  have 
a  classic  Mexican  standoff  between  the 
Environmental  Protection  Agency  and 
municipalities  all  around  the  country. 
City  offlclals  want  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment to  issue  water  standards.  However, 
they  do  not  want  standards  that  will  re- 
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quire  the  heavy  expenditure  of  local 
money.  In  other  words,  municipalities 
want  standards  they  can  live  with. 

The  EPA  and  the  municipalities  are 
now  involved  in  a  number  of  studies  to 
determine  whether  the  risk  to  human 
health  posed  by  contaminated  drinking 
water  is  worth  the  tremendous  Invest- 
ment in  water  treatment  that  will  be  re- 
quired to  correct  the  problem.  Unfor- 
tunately, the  impasse  on  this  issue  cer- 
tainly does  not  serve  the  public  Interest. 
While  the  EPA  and  city  administrators 
debate  cost-benefit  ratios,  the  rest  of  lu 
are  drinking  water  that  may  be  shorten- 
ing our  lives. 

Hopefully,  we  can  arrive  at  a  policy 
decision  that  says  that  American  citizens 
are  entitled  to  drink  water  that  is  not 
loaded  with  toxic  chemicals.  Efforts  to 
clean  up  our  water  should  Involve  a  con- 
sortium approach  between  the  Federal 
Government,  State  and  municipal  gov- 
ernments, and  private  Industry. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  noted  with  Interest  that 
the  director  of  public  health  in  the  city 
of  Miami — which  has  an  abominably 
high  level  of  chloroform  in  its  drinking 
water — seemed  to  be  surprised  that  high 
levels  of  chemicals  exist  In  Miami's  water. 
Evidently,  finding  chemicals  In  a  water 
supply  that  comes  from  underground 
sources  comes  as  somewhat  of  a  surprise 
to  health  officials  in  that  city.  Just  In 
case  those  officials  have  not  yet  discov- 
ered how  In  the  world  chemicals  can  get 
Into  ground  water  supplies,  I  suggest 
Rachel  Carson's  "silent  spring"  as  an  ex- 
cellent primer  on  the  subject.  As  Miss 
Carson  pointed  out  so  wisely  In  her  com- 
pelling book,  the  toxic  agents  that  we 
spew  into  our  air  and  dump  into  our 
waterways  have  an  Insidious  way  of  com- 
ing back  to  haunt  tis.  The  whole  system 
works  like  a  biological  boomerang — these 
toxic  agents  do  not  come  back  to  us  rap- 
Idly — but  they  do  come  back. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  commend  the  article 
In  the  Wall  Street  Journal  to  the  atten- 
tion of  my  colleagues.  I  do  not  have  any 
ready  solutions  to  this  problem,  but  I  do 
suggest  that  we  cannot  afford  to  delay 
much  longer  on  coming  to  some  kind  of 
a  conclusion  as  to  how  we  are  going  to 
clean  up  the  Nation's  drinking  water; 
365,000  Americans  will  die  this  year  from 
cancer.  I  wonder  how  many  of  them  con- 
tacted the  disease  simply  by  drinking 
water?  And.  I  wonder  how  many  Amer- 
ican children  have  already  been  affected 
by  contaminated  water.  After  all,  a 
child's  smaller  body  weight  automatically 
makes  him  more  susceptible  to  the  effects 
of  toxic  chemicals. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  article  from  the  Wall 
Street  Journal  which  provides  an  excel- 
lent oversight  on  this  compelling  na- 
tional problem  Is  contained  at  this  point 
in  my  remarlcs: 

Water  Undeb  the  Barocx 
(By  Karen  Elliott  House) 
W.\sHiNCTON. — Seventeen  months  ago.  un- 
der   prodding     from     an     environmentalist 
group  and  the  city  of  New  Orleans,  the  fed- 
eral government  checked  the  drinking  water 
In  that  city  and  found  66  organic  chemicals, 
some  of  them  suspected  of  causing  cancer. 
In  a  nationally  televised  news  conference. 
Rus-sell  Train,  administrator  of  the  Environ- 
mental   Protection    Agency,    discussed    the 
findings  and  announced  that  the  EPA  Im- 
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mediately  would  test  the  drinking  water  of 
80  other  cities. 

Two  weeks  later.  Congress  passed  a  "safe 
drinking  water"  bill  that  had  been  awaiting 
action  for  four  years.  The  law  decreed  that 
the  EPA  should  set  national  standards  spec- 
ifying the  maximum  allowable  levels  of  vari- 
ous chemicals  and  bacteriological  contami- 
nants In  water. 

Thus  did  the  EPA's  authority  expand  from 
regulating  the  drinking  water  on  planes, 
trains  and  buses  to  overseeing  every  water 
system  having  more  than  25  customers— 
about  240,000  systems  In  all.  Opponents  of 
the  legislation,  such  as  Republican  Congress- 
man James  Hastings  of  New  York,  warned 
that  soon  an  EPA  Inspector  would  be  check- 
ing ever>'  water  tap  in  America. 

That  hasn't  happened.  In  fact,  nothing 
much  has  happened  to  make  drinking  water 
safer.  Re.stdents  of  New  Orleans  still  drink 
Mississippi  River  water  containing  the  same 
chemicals  as  before,  and  they  still  don't 
know  whether  It's  safe  or  not. 

Meanwhile.  In  the  drinking  water  of  80 
other  cities  the  EPA  has  found  chemicals 
suspected  of  causing  cancer.  They  include 
chloroform,  carbon  tetrachloride,  benzene 
and.  In  rare  Instances,  vinyl  chloride.  In 
cities  where  these  chemicals  are  used  by  In- 
dustry and  dumped  Into  river  water,  It  Is 
easy  to  determine  how  they  get  Into  the 
water  supply.  In  other  cities,  their  source 
Is  a  mystery. 

Nevertheless,  concern  al)out  their  pres- 
ence has  been  heightened  by  a  National  Can- 
cer Institute  study  showing  that  chloroform, 
the  one  organic  chemical  found  In  the  water 
of  all  80  cities,  causes  cancer  in  rats  and 
mice.  Much  of  the  chloroform  Is  believed 
to  result  from  a  reaction  between  the  or- 
ganic chemicals  and  chlorine,  the  disinfec- 
tant used  In  nearly  all  water  systems  to  kill 
bacteria.  This  raises  the  possibility  that 
many  water  systems  yet  untested  could  be 
contaminated  with  chloroform. 

But  the  EPA  hasn't  set  <>ny  standards  In- 
dicating what  level  of  these  organic  chemi- 
cals Is  dangerous.  Officials  say  they  simply 
don't  have  enough  scientific  data  to  define 
danger  levels.  For  their  part,  most  city  gov- 
ernments are  content  to  assume  that  until 
the  federal  government  says  their  water  Is 
unsafe.  Ifs  safe 

THE  SITUATION  IN  MIAMI 

Miami  Illustrates  the  problem.  There  the 
EPA  found  the  highest  level  of  chloroform 
among  the  80  cities  surveyed.  But  a  year 
later  no  change  has  been  made  In  water 
treatment. 

"Miami  has  a  terrible  problem  with  Its 
water."  says  Victor  Kimm,  chief  of  the 
EPA's  drinking  water  program.  "But  until 
we  set  standards,  we're  not  In  charge." 

And  In  Miami,  Oarrett  Sloan,  director  of 
the  water  authority,  says.  "EPA  has  the  ex- 
pertise. In  the  absence  of  a  standard  by 
that  agency  I  can't  Justify  spending  cus- 
tomers' money  to  remove  these  chemicals." 
Fed  up  with  the  Inaction,  the  Environ- 
mental Defense  Fund  last  December  asked 
the  U.S.  Court  of  Appeals  here  to  force  the 
EPA  to  set  standards  for  suspected  cancer- 
causing  agents  in  water  "We're  sitting  on 
a  25-year  time  bomb  and  nobody's  willing 
to  do  anything  without  proof  it's  about  to 
go  off."  says  Robert  Harris,  a  scientist  for 
the  fund. 

Responds  administrator  Train:  "I  know 
it  sounds  Incredible  to  some  but  I  think 
we've  handled  this  problem  responsibly. 
We've  put  out  the  Information  about  chemi- 
cals In  water  and  said  honestly  that  we 
don't  know  how  dangerous  they  are." 

The  reluctance  to  do  anything  about  the 
nation's  drinking-water  problems  seem.';  to 
stem  from  a  lot  of  official  concern  about 
Images.  The  EPA  Is  queasy  about  Issuing 
standards  that  communities  might  find 
costly     to    meet.     That     would     make    the 
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agency  unpopular.  "We  can't  ask  cities 
with  limited  resources  to  make  big  expen- 
ditures unless  we're  certain  It's  neces- 
sary." say  Mr.  Klmm.  "Otherwise  we're 
a<;klng  for  suits." 

City  officials,  too.  seem  preoccupied 
with  their  public  Images.  Although  the  law 
requires  the  EPA  to  set  standards.  It 
doesn't  preclude  cities  from  tackling  their 
owTi  water  problems.  But  the  cities  are  re- 
luctant to  do  so  without  having  the  EPA  to 
blame  for  increased  expenditures  on  water 
treatment.  "I  get  calls  from  little  old  la- 
dles who  can't  pay  their  water  bills,"  says 
Mr.  Sloan.  "I'm  certainly  not  going  to  do 
anything  to  raise  their  bills." 

Administrator  Train  contends  that  the 
EPA  doesn't  have  enough  evidence  yet  to 
link  small  amounts  of  organic  chemicals  In 
drinking  water  to  hazardous  health  effects. 
■We  simply  can't  go  off  half-cocked  and 
expect  to  have  the  confidence  and  support 
of  communities,"  he  says.  There  Isn't  any 
federal  money  available  for  treatment  of 
drinking  water  so  cities  would  have  to  pay 
the  expense  of  meeting  EPA  standards 
themselves. 

The  law  Congress  passed  In  1974,  as  an 
outgrowth  of  the  New  Orleans  water  scare. 
required  the  EPA  to  propose  water  stand- 
ards within  three  months.  Early  last 
year,  the  agency  did  so.  The  limits  it  pro- 
posed for  Inorganic  chemicals  In  water, 
such  as  lead  and  mercury,  were  noncon- 
troverslal.  But  the  EPA's  suggested  limit  for 
organic  chemicals  set  off  heavy  protests  from 
city  governments  and  from  the  American 
Water  Works  Association. 

Consequently,  the  EPA  abandoned  the 
proposed  standards  for  organic  chemicals 
last  December,  while  formally  adopting  the 
other  standards.  The  agency  explained  that 
It  lacked  the  data  to  Justify  setting  limits  for 
organic  chemicals.  "To  establish  a  maximum 
contaminant  level  under  these  circumstances 
would  almost  certainly  do  more  harm  than 
good,"  said  the  EPA. 

City  officials,  although  opposed  to  the 
earlier  proposals.  Insist  they  want  the  federal 
government  to  Issue  water  standards.  Some 
make  It  plain,  however,  that  they  don't  want 
standards  that  will  require  heavy  expendi- 
tures of  local  money,  and  that  what  they 
really  would  prefer  Is  a  federal  finding  that 
their  water  Is  safe. 

"EPA  discovered  this  problem  and  now 
they  ought  to  set  a  standard,  to  tell  us  how 
bad  the  problem  Is,"  says  Fred  Aldrldge,  a 
water  engineer  for  Miami's  Department  of 
Public  Health.  But  Mr.  Aldrldge  pointedly 
adds;  "We  don't  want  a  standard  that's  Im- 
possible to  meet.  We've  got  to  flinire  the  eco- 
nomic benefits  of  removing  the  chemicals 
Maybe  the  cost  outweighs  the  risk." 

PROPOSALS    FOR    DISCtTSSION 

The  agency  Is  circulating  among  water 
works  officials  several  revised  prop>osals  for 
discussion;  none  Is  about  to  be  formally  pro- 
posed however  The  most  liberal  of  these  pro- 
posals would  limit  total  organic  chemical 
concentrations  In  treated  water  to  between 
four  and  five  parts  per  million;  the  most 
prevalent  organic  chemical,  chloroform, 
would  be  limited  to  100  parts  per  billion. 

The  EPA  estimates  that  about  10%  of  the 
cities  using  surface  water  as  their  source  of 
drinking  water  couldn't  meet  these  tentative 
guidelines.  In  cities  tested  so  far,  the  organic 
concentrations  range  from  a  low  of  .05  parts 
per  million  In  Tucson,  Ariz.,  to  a  high  of  12.2 
In  Huron.  S.D.  Chloroform  concentrations 
range  from  .01  parts  per  bUUon  In  Strasburg, 
Pa  ,  to  311  parts  per  billion  In  Miami. 

A  more  stringent  proposal  that  Is  under 
discussion  would  require  mast  cities  using 
sirface  water  to  Install  new  treatment  to 
remove  the  chemicals.  Not  surprisingly,  city 
officials  consider  this  version   unacceptable. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

"We  could  reduce  our  chloroform  .  .  .  but 
we  might  not  save  a  single  life,"  says  Stuart 
Brehm.  director  of  the  New  Orleans  Sewage 
and  Water  Board. 

So  the  cities  and  the  EPA  prefer  to  con- 
tinue studying  the  problem.  In  Cincinnati. 
20  researchers  are  studying  new  m.ethods  of 
treating  water  to  remove  the  chemicals.  New 
Orleans  and  Miami  are  seeking  federal  funds 
to  finance  experiments  v^lih  new  treatment 
methods. 

The  high  level  of  chemicals  In  Miami's 
water  is  especially  puzzling  because  the  city's 
drinking  water  comes  from  underground. 
Usually,  such  water  is  much  purer  than  waier 
from  surface  sources,  such  as  rivers.  "Find- 
ing chemicals  In  our  water  was  a  great  sur- 
prise," says  Richard  Morgan,  director  of  pub- 
lic health  in  Miami.  "We  haven't  yet  figured 
where  they  come  from." 

That's  true,  except  for  the  chloroform. 
Officials  acknowledge  that  It  results  mainly 
from  the  huge  doses  of  chlorine  the  city  adds 
to  Its  water  to  remove  the  waters  naturally 
brownish  color  and  to  give  it  a  more  appeal- 
ing appearance. 

Some  chlorine  Is  essential  to  kill  bacteria, 
but  Miami  uses  especially  high  amounts.  "In 
a  resort  city,"  says  Mr.  Sloan,  "It  Is  unaccept- 
able to  use  less  chlorine  and  have  darker 
water."  Officials  hope  current  experiments 
will  produce  a  method  for  cheaply  removing 
chemicals  before  chlorine  Is  added,  thereby 
reducing  the  formation  of  chloroform. 

Methods  already  exist  for  tra.pplng  chemi- 
cals by  filtering  water  through  beas  of  car- 
bon. But  as  long  as  federal  and  local  officials 
remain  preoccupied  In  debate?  about  whether 
the  risk  Is  great  enough  to  warrant  the  ex- 
pense of  treatment,  reductions  in  the  cheml- 
caLs  In  drinking  water  are  still  years  away. 
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RESISTANCE  TO  COMMUNISM  CON- 
TINUES IN  SOUTHEAST  ASIA 


HON.  LARRY  McDONALD 

or    GEOBGIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  PvEFRESENTAXn'ES 

Wednesday,  May  19.  1976 

Mr.  McDonald  of  Georgia.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  fighting  and  bloodshed 
h.Tve  not  ceased  in  Southeast  Asia.  This 
is  true  for  one  .simple  reason.  Commu- 
nism is  not  a  system  that  is  natural  and 
people  resist  its  application  to  their  daily 
lives.  It  goes  again.st  human  nature.  And 
even  though  we  abandoned  Southeast 
Asia  in  our  second  no-win  war,  the  fight 
against  communism  goes  on.  In  this  re- 
gard, I  wi.sii  to  call  to  the  attention  of 
my  colleagues  two  items.  The  first  is  a 
news  item  from  the  London  Daily  Tele- 
graph of  April  28.  1976.  wiiich  describes 
continued  Laotian  resistance  and  the 
second  item  k  a  translation  of  an  ap- 
peal for  help  by  all  Vietnamese  for  a 
free  Vietnam.  In  my  view,  these  are 
noteworthy  matters  and  should  be  seri- 
ously considered.  Tlie  items  follow: 
(From  the  Dally  Telegraph.  April  28,  1976] 
Pathzt  Lao  Ctrfew  in  Vientiane 

The  Pathet  Lao  have  clamped  a  curfew  on 
Vientiane  In  their  hunt  for  hundreds  of  po- 
litical detainees  who  staged  a  bloody  mass 
breakout  from  a  prl'^on  just  north  of  the 
capital 

Report.«  reaching  Bangkok  say  that  more 
than  400  prisoners  also  Red  Sam  Khe  prison 
amid  gunfire  on  Saturday  afternoon  after 
overpowering  and  killing  the  prison  com- 
mander and  at  least  12  Communist  guards. 


About  100  of  the  escapees  were  killed  and 
another  180  recaptured,  but  the  rest  fanned 
out  through  the  countryside  and  headed  for 

the  Thai  border. 

OlUciais  lii  the  northern  Thai  frontier 
province  of  Nong  Khal  reported  yesterday 
that  more  than  40  of  the  prisoners,  swam 
across  the  Mekong  River  tc  Thailand. 

GRENADE  ATTACKS 

Observers  beUe^e  the  8  p.m.  to  dawn  cur- 
lew Imposed  by  the  Pathet  Lao  may  become 
a  permanent  feature  of  Vientiane  life.  If  only 
In  view  of  continuing  terrorist  grenade  at- 
tacks In  and  around  the  city. 

The  breakout  from  the  old,  brick  prison 
was  believed  to  have  been  carried  out  by 
followers  of  Bong  Souvanavong.  a  72-year- 
old  nationalist  politician  and  former  pub- 
lisher, who  once  wielded  considerable  infiu- 
ence  in  the  Vientiane  area.  He  was  reported 
to  be  among  the  escapees. 

Meanwhile,  Indications  grew  yesterday 
that  the  Pathet  Lao  may  be  planning  the 
forced  evacuation  of  people  living  near  the 
Mekong  River  border  in  an  effort  to  crush 
covert  support  for  Thai -based  Laotian  re- 
sistance fighters  who  have  been  carrying  out 
hit-and-run  sabotage  attacks  over  the  past 
three  montlis. 

Recei.t  arrivals  froni  Laos  say  the  evacuees 
wiu  be  mcved  to  norti-.ern  and  north-eastern 
areas  bordering  North  Vietnam  and  replaced 
by  people  who  have  lived  for  years  In  Com- 
munist-liberated zones. 


I  English  Translation  of  the  Affixed  Appeal 
Which  Is  Being  Circulated  by  the  Hun- 
dreds of  Thousands  in  Vietnam,  and  in 
French  and  Vietnamese  Among  Vietnamese 
in  Europe] 

A  Call  From  the  Forces  of  Free  V'ietnam 
TO  All  Vietnamese  0\"erseas  and  dj  'm* 

COt'NTRT  : 

Dear  Compatriots: 

It  will  soon  be  a  year  since  our  beloved 
Vietnam  was  conquered  by  the  Hanoi  Army. 
Twenty  million  of  car  countrymen  are  de- 
prived of  the  minimum  necessities  and  all 
the  fundamental  liberties,  forced  to  attend 
classes  of  marxism  and  undergo  indoctrina- 
tion in  the  Ideology  of  the  dictatorship  of 
the  proletariat. 

Since  time  Immemorial  In  our  history  the 
people  of  Vietnam  have  never  known  such  an 
atrocious  slavery  Tl-.is  is  why  It  must  be  the 
first  aim  of  every  Vietnamese  who  loves  lib- 
erty to  topple  the  bloody  dictatorship  and 
drive  the  criminal  invaders  from  the  country. 

The  organization  of  the  Forces  of  Free 
Vietnam  has  been  formed  for  this  e:id.  The 
resistance  Is  already  in  march,  from  the 
plains  of  the  Delta  to  the  High  Plateaux  of 
Central  Vietnam^,  and  even  in  the  outskirts 
of  Saigon. 

We  have  a  better  chance  than  many  others 
of  being  able  to  find  the  road  to  liberty  and 
It  is  our  duty  to  contribute  to  the  struggle 
with  all  our  "strength,  directly  or  indirectly, 
for  the  resistance  struggle  Is  already  going 
on. 

For  those  of  us  who  are  In  exile.  exUe  only 
makes  sense  If  It  is  with  the  determination 
to  return  someday  to  our  country  with  a 
glorious  victory  against  the  communists  who 
know  no  country.  To  live  without  that  ain- 
out  hope  of  return,  -without  thp  will  to  fight, 
is  not  to  be  worthy  of  those  who  built  our 
Vietnam  through  four  thousand  years  of  his- 
tory. 

Dear  Compatriots; 

The  fut\ire  of  our  country  depends  on  you, 
all  of  you.  Free  Vietnam  and  an  independent 
Vietnamese  people,  these  are  our  permanent 
objectives.  The  political  regime  of  the  future 
which  we  are  determined  to  realize  for  our 
people  will  be  one  of  liberty  Sund  justice  for 
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all.    The    'Porces   of   Free   Vtttnam  '    awBita 
you  and  hem  conJldenc*  In  you, 

Tet  Bliih  Thin   1976 — Year  t>t  the  Dragon. 
Forces  of  frtc^  Vietnam. 

.\ddress  correspondence  Piftnce:  LLVNTD 
(or  FVNL)  3  VUIa  Sponilnl,  Paris  16,  Den- 
mark DA-FVNF  PO.  Bon  12— DK  2800 
Lyngby,  Denmark;  Belgium;  LLVNTD  (or 
PVNL)  123  Rue  General  Jadfiues.  4920  Em- 
bourg.  Belgium.  j 


HISTORY   GIVES    IjBRAEL 
PERSPECTIVt 


HON.  WILLIAM  S.  MOORHEAD 

OF    PENNSYLVANli 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRE3f:NTATrVE3 
Wednesday,  May  19^  1976 

Mr.  MOORHEAD  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  one  a-spect  of  tiu>  ongoing  con- 
flict in  the  Middle  East  i«  the  Jewish 
claim  to  tlie  land  called  L<;rBel. 

Lawrence  Lee,  writing  in  a  recent  issue 
of  the  Pittsburgh  Press,  notes  that  the 
history  of  the  Jewish  people  belies  those 
who  would  dismiss  their  right  to  inhabit 
modem  day  Israel. 

The  cultural  contributions  of  the  Jews 
not  to  only  Christianity  byt  the  Islamic 
religion  also,  Is  a  manifestation  of  their 
early  presence  as  well  a$  evidence  of 
Uieir  birthright. 

I  would  like  to  put  into  the  Record  at 
this  time  Mr.  Lee's  thoughtful  column. 
|Prom   the  Pittsburgh  Press,  Apr.    18,   1976] 
HisTOBT  Gives  Israel  Peispective 
(By  Lawrence  Le*) 

The  long  history  of  the  Jews  has  been 
troubled  with  hostilities,  nott  of  their  own 
making.  i 

Reasonable  observers  manir  times  have 
asked  "Why?"  7 

Only  one,  Emma  Hawkrldg^.  In  her  chap- 
ter on  the  Hebrews  from  tl^  Impressively 
simple  book,  "The  Wisdom  Tltee,"  has  given 
an  answer  with  firm  conviction: 

"They  lived  on  the  trade  foute  between 
Mesonestlng  by  a  highway  ...  In  shouts 
and  alarms  and  fears.  In  de  sat  and  exile, 
Hebrew  greatness  was  born."   ! 

The  Jews,  em  so  many  encha  ted  with  their 
own  martyrdom,  like  to  thin:  themselves  a 
unique  people,  with  virtues  d«  Ived  from  no- 
where other  than  themselves,? 

Yet,  archeologlsts  have  m^de  discoveries 
that  mark  the  sequence  In  the  history  of 
mankind  as  giving  the  Jews  i  uich  from  an- 
cler.t  Sumerla,  Ju-st  as  fron)  the  Jews  so 
much  of  the  Christian  rellgKn  derives,  and 
as  so  much  of  Islamic  rellglai  derives  from 
Judaism  and  Christianity 

Identities  exist.  Many  have  n  ade  their  con- 
tributions to  the  glory  and  th  ■  terror  of  hu- 
man succession.  But  neither  tl  e  Jews  nor  the 
Arabs  are  unique  or  even  sea  cely  different. 

Their  hatred  Is  the  hatred  ol  at  least  meta- 
phorical cousins:  both  are  Sa  nltes,  "people 
of  Caucasian  sttjck  comprlsln  t  chleflv  Jews 
and  Arabs  .  .    "  ^ 

The  Jews,  at  least  before  laoo  BC,  occu- 
pied the  land  variously  called  Canaan  then 
Israel,  then  Palestine.  In  mo<!  jrn  years,  of- 
ficial acts  of  the  nations  and  ;helr  interna- 
tional Institutions  confirmed  the  right  of 
the  Jews  to  create,  on  May  14,  1948,  the  Re- 
public of  Israel. 

Therefore,  by  a  long  history  of  their  pres- 
ence, and  by  world  sanction,  the  Jews  in- 
habit modern  Israel.  Thev  ha'  e  given  rights 
as  equal  citizens  to  those  Ar«  m  who  accept 
the  state  of  Israel. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

No  reasonable  commentator  ignore.-^  the 
necessity  to  solve  the  problems  of  the  Pales- 
tinian refugees. 

More  Ignore  what  Is  surely  a  basic  truth 
.  that  the  Jews  have  done  what  could  be 
done  to  seek  a  solution  against  the  odds  of 
Arab  opposition,  against  the  odds  of  no  will- 
ingness of  their  enemies  to  treat  them  as  a 
sovereign  power  In  any  discussions,  against 
the  odds  of  Arabs  wUllngnese  to  give  almost 
nothing  to  the  maintenance  of  the  health 
and  survival  of  the  Paleetlnlans,  against  the 
use  of  the  refugees  as  a  political  prod  rather 
than  with  purposes  of  decent  solution. 

Apologists  for  the  Arab  nations  declare 
that  Israelis  have  "slaughtered"  native  Arab 
populations.  Were  this  so.  which  can  be  dis- 
puted, it  Is  a  charge  that  comes  awkwardly 
from  a  people  who  have  applauded  the  Arab 
terrorLsits  who  killed  women  and  children 
at  Qulryat  Shemona.  school  children  In  an- 
other Israeli  vUlage,  unarmed  Jewish  ath- 
letes attending  the  Olympic  Oames  at 
Munich. 

There  will  be  no  peace  until  the  world  rec- 
ognizes that  the  Jews  were  In  Israel  from 
ancient  times,  that  they  returned  there  In 
numbers  because  the  world  persecuted  them. 

And  It  Is  they,  and  no  others,  who  brought 
a  contemporary  culture  to  the  area,  with 
roads  and  dams  and  pipelines;  and  the  culti- 
vated land  has  more  than  doubled  In  acre- 
age under  the  energy  and  diligence  of  the 
Jews  .  .  from  412,000  acres  In  1956  to 
1,068,000  today. 

The  Jews  are  In  Israel.  Many  of  us  think 
that  they  have  the  right  to  be  there.  Many 
of  us  think  that  If  the  Arabs  reversed  their 
course,  two  related  peoples  could  thrive,  one 
learning  from  the  other. 

Mankind  can  help.  WlU  It? 


new  hoover  commission 
proposp:d 


HON.  HENRY  HELSTOSKI 

OF    .NEW    JtRbEV 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  May  19.  1976 

Mr.  HELSTOSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
proliferation  of  costly  Government  pro- 
grams and  our  expanding  Federal  bu- 
reaucracy are  matters  of  growing  con- 
cern to  many  of  us.  Individually,  most  of 
our  Federal  programs  sen'e  worthwhile 
purposes,  but  collectively  they  have  accu- 
mulated to  produce  an  unwieldy,  cumber- 
some, and  over-priced  bureaucracy. 

Once  a  new  agency  or  program  is  cre- 
ated, it  is  seldom  abolished,  even  if  Its 
usefulness  has  been  outlived  or  it  dupli- 
cates other  activities  or  functions  per- 
formed elsewhere  in  the  Government.  For 
every  10  new  departments,  agencies,  bu- 
reaus, and  commLssions  established  with- 
in the  last  15  years,  le.ss  than  1  has 
been  dismantled.  There  are  currently  in 
excess  of  1.000  Federal  programs,  many 
of  which  are  fragmented,  overlapping,  or 
simply  ineffective. 

This,  our  Bicentennial  Year,  would  be 
a  particularly  appropriate  time  to  reas- 
.se.ss  this  situation  and  evaluate  the  ad- 
visability of  continuing  in  this  direction. 
This  would  be  a  fitting  juncture  to  initi- 
ate a  comprehensive  review  and  exam- 
ination of  our  Federal  bureaucracy  in  an 
effort  to  simplify  the  current  administra- 
tive labyrinth,  reduce  the  myriad  of  Fed- 
eral programs,  upgrade  the  quality  of 
Government  services,  and  curtail  need- 
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less  expenditures.  To  this  end.  I  propo.<?e 
the  establishment  of  a  new  rommi.ssion 
on  Organization  of  the  Executive  Branch 
of  the  Government,  patterned  after  the 
First  and  Second  Hoover  Comml.s.sions. 
Both  of  the.se  Commissions  contributed 
to  substantial  cost  savings,  more  efficient 
management,  and  improved  lines  of  re- 
sponsibility and  accountability  within 
the  bureaucracy. 

The  First  Hoover  Commission  was 
created  in  July  1947  to  study  and  inves- 
tigate the  operation  of  the  executive 
branch  and  to  recommend  organiza- 
tional changes  to  promote  economy,  effi- 
ciency, and  improved  service  Its  t'xL>^t- 
ence  terminated  in  June  1949  after  the 
Commission  had  propascd  273  recom- 
mendations to  the  Congress.  Of  these, 
196  recommendations,  or  72  percent, 
were  adopted  The  Hoover  Commission 
was  revived  in  July  1953,  for  the  .same 
purposes,  but  with  a  .somewhat  broader 
legislative  charter.  This  Commission  ex- 
pired 2  years  later,  having  made  314 
recommendations.  Two  hundred  of 
these,  or  64  percent,  were  adopted  Esti- 
mates of  the  cost  savings  resulting  from 
implementation  of  the  two  Commissions' 
recommendations  ranged  from  $3  to  $6 
billion. 

I  have  recently  Introduced  a  bill.  H  R. 
13435,  which  would  e.-^tabll-^h  a  new  Com- 
mission on  Organization  of  the  Execu- 
tive Branch  of  the  Government  charged 
with  making  a  thorough  examination  of 
the  entire  structure  of  the  Federal  bu- 
reaucracy. As  with  the  earlier  Hoover 
CommLssions.  it  would  be  directed  to 
make  recommendations  to  effectuate  the 
congressional  pollcie'^  of  promoting  econ- 
omy, efTlciencv.  and  Improved  public 
service  through: 

First.  Hmitini?  expenditures  to  the  low- 
est amount  com^istent  with  the  efficient 
performance  of  essential  services,  activ- 
ities, and  functions: 

Second,  eliminating  duplication  and 
overlapping  services,  activities,  and 
functions: 

Tlilrd.    consolidating   services,   activi- 
ties, and  functions  of  a  similar  nature: 
Fourth,  abolishing  services,  activities, 
and  functions  not  nece.ssary  to  the  effi- 
cient conduct  of  Gnvemment:  and 

Fifth,  defining  and  limiting  executive 
functions,   senices.   and  activities 

The  new  Commission  on  Organiza- 
tion of  the  Executive  Branch  of  the  Gov- 
ernment would  be  biparti-san  and  com- 
posed of  12  members.  4  each  to  be 
appointed  by  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  the  President  pro  tempore  of  the 
Senate,  and  the  Speaker  of  the  Hou.<;e 
of  Representatives.  Six  of  the  member.s 
would  be  from  the  legislative  and  execu- 
tive branches  of  Government,  and  sl.\ 
would  be  from  pnvate  life.  Within  10 
days  aft^r  the  96th  Congress  is  convened 
and  organized,  the  Commission's  report 
of  its  findings  and  recommendations 
would  be  due  Ninety  days  after  submis- 
sion of  the  report,  the  Commission 
would  cease  to  exi.st. 

The  need  for  such  an  In-depth  re- 
appraLsal  of  the  organization  and  struc- 
ture of  Government  L<;  clearly  evident  A 
Government  Accounting  Office  report 
released   in  August   1975   recounted   the 
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following  examples  of  multiple  programs 
and  funding  sources  for  similar  objec- 
tives: 

Seventeen  federal  programs  providing 
funds  for  manpower  services  for  the  disad- 
vantaged; 

Seven  federal  programs  providing  funds 
for  health  services  In  outpatient  health 
centers: 

Eleven  federal  programs  providing  fund.s 
for  child-care  activities: 

Fourteen  separate  HEW  organizational 
unUs  admlnlPterlng  programs  for  assisting 
In  the  education  of  the  handicapped:  and 

Twenty-five  bureaus,  services,  and  offices 
In  12  departments  and  Independent  agencies 
conducting  and/or  supporting  federal  water 
pollution  research  and  demonstration  ac- 
tivities. 

This  lack  of  coordmation,  the  duplica- 
tion, overlapping,  and  administrative 
confusion  strongly  points  to  the  need  for 
an  exhaustive  revi<nv  of  program  per- 
formance to  bring  about  a  more  rational 
approach  and  more  efficient  use  of  Fed- 
eral fimds.  The  American  citizen  is  ju.stly 
insisting  upon  a  better  value  for  his 
hard-earned  tax  dollar,  Significant  econ- 
omies can  be  accomplished  by  reorganiz- 
ing and  consolidating  programs  with 
similar  purposes:  eliminating  obsolete 
agencies,  ineffective  activities,  and  un- 
necessary functions:  and  pairing  down 
tlie  overall  size  of  our  massive  bureau- 
cratic structure.  As  past  experience  has 
shown,  an  independent,  objective  com- 
mission can  produce  results  I  think  the 
American  people  would  welcome  such  a 
commission  as  a  meaningful  and  espe- 
cially useful  Bicentennial  project. 


ARTHUR  JENSEN  IDEAS  REGARD- 
ING RACE  AND  GENETICS 


HON.  EDWARD  R.  MADIGAN 

OF    ILLINOLS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  May  19.  1976 

.Mr  M.ADIGAN.  Mr  Speaker,  some- 
time ago  this  space  was  used  to  present 
the  ideas  of  Arthur  Jensen  regarding 
race  and  genetics.  Because  public  policy 
Is  often  predicated  on  the  a.ssumptions  of 
legislators  and  administrators  about  the 
state  of  knov.ledge  of  a  particular  dis- 
cipline, it  is  important  that  the  Congress 
have  the  benefit  of  research  which  sets 
the  record  straight  on  the  allegations 
made  by  Jensen.  For  that  reason.  I  am 
pleased  to  submit,  in  conjunction  with 
Representatives  Young  of  Georgia.  Cms- 
HoiM.  Metcalfe,  and  Mitchell  of  Mary- 
land, the  following  article  by  Prof.  Jerry 
Hlrsch  of  the  University  of  Illinois: 
Educational      Theoby        Jensenism        The 

BANKatrPTCy         OP         "SdENCE"         Wfthout 

Scholarship  ' 

(By  Jerry  Hlrsch) 

(Note.  Jerry  Hlrsch  Is  Professor  of  Psy- 
chology and  of  Zoology  at  the  ITnlverslty  of 
Illinois,  Urbana  He  ts  (1975)  President  of 
the  Animal  Behavior  Society  and  was  Ameri- 
can Editor  of  Animal  Behaviour  (1968- 
1972).) 

It  perhaps  is  impossible  to  exaggerate  the 
Importance  of  the  Jensen  disgrace,  for  w^hlch 
we  must  all  now  share  responsibility.  It  has 
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EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

permeated  both  science  and  the  universities, 
and  hoodwinked  large  segments  of  govern- 
ment and  society.  Like  Vietnam  and  Water- 
gate, It  Is  a  contemporary  symptom  of  serious 
affliction.  It  began  In  Pebruary,  1969,  when 
the  Harvard  Educational  Review  (HER) 
published  the  123-page  article  by  educational 
psychologist  Professor  Arthtir  R.  Jensen  of 
the  University  of  California,  Berkeley.'  Jen- 
sen marshalis  a  large  amount  of  evidence 
there,  which  he  Interpreta  as  revealing  that 
( 1 )  Intelligence,  as  measured  by  I.Q.  tests, 
is  mainly  (about  80'~r)  genetically  deter- 
mined, (2i  on  average  blacka  score  (about 
15  points)  below  whites  quite  regularly,  (3) 
this  racial  difference  In  Intelligence  Is  at- 
tributable mainly  to  heredity  and  not  to 
environment,  becatise  of  the  Inverse  relation 
between  herltablllty  and  teachability,  which 
explains  (4)  "The  Failure  of  Compensatory 
Education"  (opening  statement  of  HER). 
His  Interpretation  Is  supported  by  a  brow- 
beating 159-Item  bibliography  which  has 
overwhelmed  both  critics  and  disciples,  who 
Join  In  extolling  the  "scholarly  article.  .  .  . 
He  may  find  his  position  politically  distaste- 
ful but  ...  It  Is  the  only  way  to  maintain 
his  scientific  Integrity  .  .  .  [becatise]  Jen- 
sen has  done  hLs  homework."  * 

The  discussion  herein  focuses  on  HER  al- 
though other  m.aterlal  Is  also  considered. 
In  the  first  two  sections  below.  I  briefly  note 
some  of  the  wide-ranging  and  uncritical 
reactions  which  Jensen's  work  has  received. 
The  remaining  sections  are  given  over  to  a 
documentation  of  the  thesis  that  the  Jen- 
senlsts  either  knowingly  r!ave  misled  aca- 
demicians and  laymen  alike,  or  falling  that, 
have  been  simply  Irresponsible.  Both  could 
be  true. 

I.  SCOPE  OF  CONTAMINATION 

On  a  nationwide  broadcast  William  Buck- 
ley (1974)  assured  a  vast  public,  ".  .  .  Arthur 
Jensen's  studies  .  .  .  have  not  been  Invali- 
dated even  though,  God  knows,  they've  been 
subjected  to  the  kind  of  scrutiny  that  noth- 
ing has  since  the  Ten  Commandments"  » 

a  "truth"  which  over  the  years  had  rei>eat- 
edly  been  widely  publicized  In  nationally 
syndicated    columns." '  •■ 

In  an  unconvincing  disclaimer  datellned 
"Executive  Office,  The  White  House,"  Daniel 
Moynihan,  counselor  of  "benign"  neglect  to 
the  Watergate  Presidency,  wrote  to  reassure 
colleagues  (soon  to  find  essential  federal  sup- 
port discontinued  for  research,  training. 
education,  economic  and  social  programs) 
that,  though  Jensen  was  not  "must  reading" 
for  the  Nixon  cabinet,  "The  subject  did  once 
come  up  in  a  Cabinet  meeting— a  perfectly 
casual  enquiry  by  someone  in  quite  a  dif- 
ferent field  as  to  whether  people  In  the  field 
accepted  this  view.  ...  No  one.  least  of  all 
the  President,  had  any  position.  He  turned 
to  me  I  said  that  Dr  Jensen  was  a  re-^nect- 
able  scientist  who  had  set  forth  a  hypothesis 
to  explain  a  real  er.ough  phenomenon,  but 
,  geneticists  could  rot  yet  say  what  Is  the 
biological  basis  of  Intelligence  .  .  .  L^ee  Dii- 
Bridge  (Nixon's  then  Science  Adrtsor.  ex- 
Presldent  of  California  Institute  of  Tech- 
nology, a  physicist]  .  .  .  confirmed  what  for 
.me  was  basically  a  gtiess."'  Moynihan 's  re- 
marks were  prompted  by  a  quotation  from 
news  accounts  saying  that  Jensen  was  "must 
re;ullng"  In  the  Nlxnn  admlni'^tration.  which 
appeared  In  the  exchange  (discussed  below) 
between  Jensen  and  Dr.  Elizabeth  Alfert. 

In  the  University  of  Toledo  Law  Review 
(1970.  nos.  2  A-  3)  about  700  pages  of  en 
entire  double  lss\ie  were  devoted  to  the  prob- 
lems of  disadvantaged  students  and  affirma- 
tive action.  The  symposium  featured  over  50 
pages  of  rambling  "expert"  (i.e.  Jensen)  dis- 
cussion. Introduced  with  the  following  re- 
marks by  the  editors: 

"The  assumption  underlying  most  com- 
pensatory education  programs  Is  that  the 
students  of  minority  cultural  backgrounds 
possess  Innate  abilities  equal  to  those  of 
other  students  even  though  those   abUlties 
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do  not  appear  on  standardized  ability  test 
scores.  Most  compensatory  education  pro- 
grams, therefore,  are  aimed  at  mlnlmlzinp 
the  educational  difficulties  of  minority  stu- 
dents by  Intensive,  short-tenn  exposure  tc 
the  leaning  environment  of  the  dominant 
culture.  Dr.  Arthur  R.  Jensen  controverted 
this  premise  In  his  controversial  article  "How 
Much  Can  We  Boost  IQ  and  Scholastic 
Achievement?"  .  .  .  hypothesizing  that  dif- 
ferences In  Intelligence  are  primarily  geneti- 
cally determined  and  Is  thtis  unalterable  tc 
any  significant  extent  by  environmental 
manipulations."  " 

Now,  four  years  later  when  we  appreciate 
the  disaster  that  has  overtaken  the  legal 
profession,  we  see  their  being  duped  by  Jen- 
senlsm  to  be  only  one  small  part  of  their 
enormous  dlfficuitles."  Two  articles  (C. 
Gerard  Fraser,  December  7,  1973,  and  Arnold 
H.  Lubasch,  January  8,  1974)  and  an  edi- 
torial (January  21.  1974)  in  The  New  York 
Times  report  how  Warren  E  Burger.  Chief 
Justice  of  the  United  States  Supreme  Court, 
and  Irving  R.  Kaufman,  chief  judge  of  the 
United  States  Court  of  Appeals  for  the  Sec- 
ond Circuit,  have  recommended  that  action 
be  taken  by  the  legal  profession  "to  Raise 
Criteria  For  Lawyers  in  Federal  Courts"  and 
to  effect  "Curbs  on  Inept  Trial  Lawyers," 
becai;se  there  are  now  too  many  "Incom- 
petent, unexperienced  and  unprincipled" 
lawyers  In  court.  "Chief  Justice  Burger  be- 
lieves that  at  least  one-third  of  the  375.000 
lawyers  in  the  country  are  not  competent 
to  argue  a  case  In  court."  " 

Neither  justice  makes  any  attempt  to  at- 
tribute their  dlfflctUtles  to  racial  Inferior- 
ity, because  the  overwhelming  majority  of 
the  Incompetents  and  their  professors  (now 
gulled  by  Jensenlsm ) ,  who  failed  to  teach 
them,  are  "lily  white." 

Of  course,  lawyers  have  no  monopoly  on 
Incompetence.  In  Nature,  from  an  account 
of  a  United  States  National  Academy  of  Sci- 
ences report  on  the  life  sciences,  we  learn 
that  "Among  the  13.000  biological  journals 
now  churning  forth  from  the  presses  ttie 
academy  committee  finds  It  possible  to 
Identify  .  .  .  about  1,000  journals  In  which 
more  than  90  p>er  cent  of  the  truly  significant 
work  In  biology  appears.  Biological  Abstracts 
covered  some  7,400  journals  In  1968  but  most 
of  these  are  unlikely  to  publish  anything 
that  win  materially  advance  the  progreaa 
of  science."  ^  And.  as  this  tale  of  Jensenlsm 
now  Ulustrates,  the  sltiaatlon  In  education 
and  the  behavioral  sciences  Is  certainly  no 
better. 

Time  and  again  the  opjiosltlon  to  Jen- 
senlsm has  resorted  to  inartlctilate  and  self- 
defeating  hooliganism,  so  easily  perceived 
as  fascist  Interference  with  academic  free- 
dom and  unfettered  scientific  Inquiry." 
Their  negative  accomplishment  has  often 
been  to  stimulate  newspjaper  stories  and  edi- 
torials extolling  the  courage  of  the  Jensen- 
Ists  in  their  fearless  pursuit  of  "knowledge  " 
Unfortunately,  our  liberal  colleagues  seem 
not  to  appreciate  what  was  happening,  as 
Indicated  by  the  following  from  my  mali: 
"You  realize,  of  course,  that  I  feel  quite 
strongly  that  the  hooliganism  that  disrupts 
Jensen.  Herrnstein.  et  al.  Is  something  that 
one  must  expect  In  view  of  the  fact  that  the 
Indignities  done  to  people  are  no  longer  be- 
ing tolerated.  I  don't  think  that  violence 
changes  the  things  that  are  wrong  with  so- 
ciety, but  I  can  understand  them  very  well. 
Therefore  I  can  hardly  say  that  I  deplore 
them;  I  Just  think  that  they  are  wasting 
their  time."  "'*  Ironically,  we  shall  now  see 
that  all  they  ever  had  to  do  was  to  read 
English. 

n.   SCHOLARLT   INCOMPETENCE 

According  to  Lewontin.  "Jensen  has  stirely 
become  the  most  discussed  and  least  read  es- 
sayist since  Karl  Marx."  "  The  thrust  of  my 
subsequent  discussion  wlU  be  to  document 
In   detaU    the    intellectual   disgrace   that   la 
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Jeiisenlsm  and  to  show  how  In.  n:;  i.-a  la 
Lewontln's  picture  not  only  tans  Ji;-':.  -yen 
"least  read"  but  whatever  readlnir  .i  :  ur 
haa  not  been  "critical"  In  a  sch.  larlv  soase. 
The  "experts"  have  shown  an  abysmal  Ignor- 
ance of  the  literature  In  their  (Tw:i  Kpeclaltlea. 
despite  the  "1  or  2  million  words  of  discus- 
sion"" estimated  in  Science  to  have  been 
wasted  on  the  heredlty-envlrodment  pseudo- 
question  brought  to  such  a  sfiarp  focus  In 
Jensenlsm,  For  example.  In  tl*  ofBclal  book 
review  Journal  of  the  American' Psychological 
Association  we  find  economist  (hllllp  E.  Ver- 
non's. "Despite  Jensen's  8upei*|3  scholarship 
.  .  .  minor  points  .  .  might  be  , ;  .  challenged. 
I  Intend  to  Ignore  these.  ,  .  .  Ira  conclusion.  I 
would  applaud  Jensen  for  his  courage  In 
bringing  these  problems  oi  t  Into  the 
open.  .  .  ."  '»  Two  years  later  Ver  ton  reiterates 
his  approval  as  he  again  reviews  the  same 
article  for  the  British  New  Soeieti/  when  a 
".  .  .  book  reprints  the  article  (with  minor 
corrections  of  details),  and  tai.?  la  useful 
since  so  many  of  his  critics  appear  not  to 
have  read  It."  '»  To  my  knowledge  for  the  first 
time  In  its  history  Science  turned  over  the 
entire  book  review  section  of  on*  Issue  for  a 
panegyrist  to  reassure  Its  va,si  readership 
about,  ".  .  .  the  nuances  and  qoallflers  that 
make  .  .  .  Jensen's  writing  credible  or  at  least 
responsible.""  (p.  1224)  Not  satisfied  with 
the  foregoing,  the  point  is  reiterated  In  Con- 
temporary Psychology  by  I^ee  WlUerman: 
".  .  .  the  bitter  controversy  generated  by  the 
publication  of  Eysench's  book  and  Jensen's 
(1963)  earlier,  and  more  scholarly,  discus- 
sion. .  .  For  those  Interested  la  reading  on 
this  topic,  Jensen's  monograph  Js  to  be  pre- 
ferred .  .  .  excellent  reviews  .  .  .  already  ap- 
peared (.  .  .  Scarr-Salapatek.  Selence.  1971). 
which  the  content  of  this  review  Is  meant  to 
complement."  " 

Of  course,  few  cases  of  fervor  exceed  that  of 
a  recent  convert  from  niu-ture  to  nature. 
Herrnsteln,  who.=e  expiation  yields  a  249-page 
book "  extolling  Jensen  as  Its  authority, 
heritably  as  Its  conceptual  keystone  (see 
Its  Index,  pp  232  and  233)  and.  devoid  of 
critical  acumen  as  Soviet  haglography:  falls 
to  detect  the  slightest  blemish  In  prophet  or 
dogma — living  confirmation  of  behaviorism's 
Intellectual  bankruptcy  =>,  », «»,  >•  ^^  and  Jobn 
Dewey's  scathingly  accurate  condemnation  of 
the  psychology  epitomized  at  Harvard."," 

FOOTNOTES 

'  Some  of  this  material  and  various  parts 
of  this  discussion  were  presented  during 
1973-74  In  addrei^vjes  to:  Case  Western  Re- 
serve University,  Cleveland.  Ohio;  The  Cen- 
ter for  Advanced  Study  In  thjp  Behavioral 
Sciences.  Stanford,  California;  The  Psychol- 
ogy Laboratory,  Dorothea  Dlx  Hospital. 
Raleigh.  NC;  The  Harvey  Mufld  Graduate 
Onter.  Claremont.  California.  Hope  College. 
Holland,  Michigan;  The  New  York  Academy 
of  Sciences;  3t.  Louis  University,  St.  I.k)u18, 
Missouri  •;  The  University  of  California! 
Berkeley.  California*;  The  University  of  Illi- 
nois at  Urbana-Champalgn.  The  Depart- 
ment of  Psychology  and  al.so  the  Department 
of  the  History  and  Philosophy  of  Education; 
The  University  of  Minnesota.  Minneapolis; 
Tl-ie  University  of  Pittsburgh;  The  Univer- 
sity of  Wisconsin,  La  Crosse;  The  Univer- 
sity of  Wisconsin.  Madison  -:  West  Virginia 
University.  MorgantowTi;  Wrlghl;  State  Uni- 
versity, Dayton.  Ohio 

Appreciation  Is  expressed  fof  the  many 
helpful  comments  and  suggestions  received 
on  these  and  other  occasions  Also,  the  fol- 
lowing "stonewalling"  is  to  be  noted:  "'When 
Jensen  was  shown  xeroxed  coplea  of  Hlrsch's 
•evidence,'  he  refused  to  read  them  and  de- 
clined to  make  any  comment.  'You  can  quote 
me  as  saying  what  Calvin  Coolldge  said:  No 
comment,  and  you  can  qucrte  me  on  that '  "  » 

•  J  Parpen,  "Hlrsch  Contests  'Jensenlsm*  " 
University  News.  St.  Louis  Unlterslty  Vol 
53.   No    19   (March   1.   1974). 

"A  Thompson.  "Psychologist  Blasts  Jen- 
sen,"   The    Dally    Califomian.    University    of 
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California,  Berkeley.  Vol  6,  No.  116  (Febru- 
ary 26.  1074).  p.  3 

'  S.  Kealy,  "Hlrsch  Blasts  Jensenlsm." 
Daily  Cardinal.  University  of  Wisconsin, 
Madison,  Vol.  LXXXIV.  No.  134  (April  8. 
1974).  p.  1. 

This  research  was  supported  by  Grant  No. 
US  PH  MH  1071!>-09.  awarded  by  the  Na- 
tional Institute  of  Mental  Health.  DHEW. 

'  At  the  end  of  my  1972  Behavior  Oenetlce 
class  at  the  University  of  Illinois,  a  student 
accused  me  of  "giving  us  everything  to  read 
but  Jensen"  and  he  was  correct!  Accord- 
ingly, the  next  class  was  required  to  read  the 
complete  HKR;  each  student  was  assigned 
a  specific  portion  of  Its  references  to  read, 
and  those  original  discussions  were  to  be 
compared  with  Jensen's  treatment  of  the 
same  material  This  experience  proved  to 
have  enormous  heuristic  value.  No  professor 
was  telling  those  students  what  to  think  or 
believe.  They  had  seen  for  themselves  and* 
learned  from  one  another 

Appreciation  is  expressed  to  the  following 
Individuals  from  my  autumn  1973  Univer- 
sity of  Illinois  Behavlor-Oenetlc  Analysis 
class  and  from  my  1973-74  American  Asso- 
ciation for  the  Advancement  of  Science 
Chautauqua  courses  at  Stanford  and  Clare- 
mont, California,  for  the  bibliographic  re- 
search they  contributed:  Mary  J.  Allen. 
Meredith  Behr.  Renee  Krasnow.  Robert 
MacCallum.  Andy  Neher.  Karen  O'Donnell. 
Maria  Santostefano,  Merrill  E.  Sarty.  Louise 
Shvon.  Marc  Simon. 

I  have  examined  personally  and  take  full 
responsibility  for  everything  In  this  discus- 
sion. 

*  A.  R  Jensen,  "How  Much  Can  We  Boost 
I Q.  and  Scholastic  Achievement?"  Harvard 
EducatiOTial  RetHev.  Vol.  39  (1969).  pp.  1-123. 

•S  S.  Baratz  and  J  C  Baratz.  "Early 
Childhood  Intervention :  The  Social  Science 
Base  of  Institutional  Racism,"  Harvntd  Edu- 
cational ReHeip.  Vol.  40.  No.  1  (1970).  Re- 
printed In  Thomas  Weaver  (ed.) .  To  See  Our- 
selves- Anthropology  and  Modem  Social  Is- 
sues (Glen view:  Scott.  Foresman  and  Com- 
pany, 1973),  p  308. 

» W  P  Buckley,  Jr  .  "Mr  Bucklev  Defends 
His  Pour  Reforms."  Firing  Line  (Telecast). 
Southern  Educational  Communications  Asso- 
ciation (February  3,  1974) 

•J.  Aslop,  "Jensenlsm  Gains  Unqualified 
Help,"  Champaign-Vrhana  Netcs  Gazette 
(August  26,   1973),  Editorial   Page. 

'  W  F.  Bucklev.  Jr  .  "On  'Inferiority'  of  the 
Negro."  Champaign -Urbana  News  Gazette 
(March  23.  19691.  Editorial  Pace 

*Op.  ctt.  (Pebruarv  13.  1973),  Editorial 
Page 

•DP  Moynlhan,  "Comment:  Jensen  Not 
■Must  Reading'  In  the  Nixon  Cabinet,"  Jour- 
nal of  Social  t$!^uea.  Vol.  26  (1970),  n    191 

'•  Vnivertity  of  Toledo  taw  Revieir.  Edi- 
tors' Introduction  to  "Selection  of  Minority 
Students  In  Higher  Education"  bv  A.  R  Jen'- 
sen,  N08.  2  and  3  (1970).  p   4.'55. 

"M.  T  Bloom.  The  Trouble  With  Lawyers 
(New  York     Simon  and  Schuster.  1969) 

"New  York  Time.^.  articles  bv  C   O   Fraser 
(December  7,  1973)  and  A.  H  Lubasch  (Jan- 
uary 8.  1974)    and  an  editorial   (January  21 
1974). 

» •*  'Demise  of  Scientific  Journals'  bv  our 
Washington  Correspondent."  Nature  Vol  228 
(1970),  pp   102.S-1026 

"  "SDS,  CAR  Silence  Banfleld  In  U  of  Chi- 
cago Disturbance."  Harvard  Crimiton  (March 
23,  1974).  New  York  Times  (November  23 
1973).  Editorial  n  34 

"E  Tobach.  Private  Communication  (May 
14.  1973). 

"  R  C.  I>ewontln.  "Race  and  Intelligence." 
Bulletin  of  the  Atomic  Scienti.<it3  (March 
1970),  pp.  2  8 

"L  Brlenmever-Klmllng  and  S  E  Stern. 
Science,  Vol.  182  (1973),  p.  1044 

"P  E.  Vernon,  Review  of  Environment. 
Heredity  and  Intelligence  by  A.  R  Jenser.,  et 
al..  Contemporary  Psychology,  Vol.  15,  No  I 
(1970).  pp.  161-163. 
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'•P  E.  Vernon.  Review  of  Genetics  anA 
Education  by  A.  R.  Jensen.  New  Society  (De- 
cember 14,  1972)  ,  pp.  645-646 

"'S  Scarr-Salapatek.  "Unknowns  In  the  IQ 
Equation."  Sciejice.  Vol.  174  ( 1971 ) ,  pp  1223- 
1228 

"L.  WUlerman.  Review  of  The  IQ  Argu- 
ment by  H.  J.  Eysenck.  Contemporary  P^y. 
chology.  Vol.  17.  No.  11    (1972),  pp    58&-586. 

*"R.  J.  Herrnsteln.  l.Q.  in  the  Meritocracy 
(Boston;  Atlantlc-Llttle,  Brown.  1973).  My 
class  has  Just  (Fall  1974)  read  t  Q  in  the 
Meritocracy.  There  we  find  that  Herrnsteln 
refers  or  alludes  to  Jensen  i  hl.s  primary 
source)  no  less  than  61  tlme.s  in  249  pages. 
Herrnsteln  misrepresents  as  "a  representative 
sample  of  1.000  men"  (p.  203)  what.  In  his 
own  reference  (Burt  1961,  pp.  3.  4.  9.  10),  ap- 
pears as  a  nonrandomly  selected  set  of  almost 
40.000  cases  gathered  "at  intervals  over  a  pe- 
riod of  nearly  fifty  years."  (Burt  1961.  p.  4). 
Moreover.  Herrnsteln  claims  that  in  Barbara 
Burks'  (1928)  study  ".  .  .  the  foster  chil- 
dren's I Q  's  correlated  with  their  natural 
parents'  l.Q  's  more  than  with  their  foster 
parents  .  .  the  true  lather-child  or  true 
mother-child  correlations  were  in  the  .5 
range.  In  contrast,  the  foster  father-child 
correlation  was  essentially  zero,  while  the 
foster  mother-child  correlation  was  about  2" 
(Herrnsteln  1973,  p.  183;  Italics  added)  Bar- 
bara Burks  neither  had  nor  pre.sented  anv 
data  (I.e.  no  evidence)  on  the  correlations 
between  her  foster  children's  I  Q  's  and  those 
of  their  natural  parents!  Herrnstrli.'s  ac- 
count of  Burks  Is  simply  unture.  On  Herr:i- 
steln's  misuse  of  Burks  we  corroborate  Arthur 
Goldberger,  whose  recent  work  I  am  proud  to 
report  was  Inspired  by  my  talk,  "Jen.senlsm: 
Racial  vs  Academic  Inferiority"  at  Madison. 
Wisconsin.  April  5.  1974  and  whose  "assess- 
ment of  Jensen  is  close  to"  mine.  (See  "Mys- 
teries of  the  Meritocracy"  In  N.  J.  Block  and 
G.  Dworkln  (eds  )  The  IQ  Controversy:  Criti- 
cal  Readings.   New   York:     Pantheon    1976). 

A  most  disconcerting  and  truly  dangerous 
feature  of  these  re<*nt  developments  emerges 
In  the  credentialist  philosophy  expressed  re- 
peatedly by  Herrnsteln.  Who  speaks  and 
where  has  become  more  Important  than  what 
(substance)  Is  said  When  Kamln  showed 
the  untrustworthlness  of  Burt's  twin-study 
herltabiuty  data  Herrnsteln  dismissed  it  as 
"characteristics  of  the  polemicists  In  this 
field  to  argue  that  a  single  unpublished  work, 
like  Kamln's.  containing  no  new  data,  refutes 
more  than  a  half  a  century's  published  re- 
search by  scores  of  respeced  and  competent 
scientists"  (Harpers.  February  1974.  p.  103, 
Italics  In  original — a  repetition  of  his  put- 
down  of  "this  chap  at  Princeton"  on  Buck- 
ley's Firing  Line  (Telecast),  p.  14  of  Novem- 
ber 11.  1973  Issue  (in  a  series  of  Note  5i  ) 
Kamln's  analysis  appeared  In  his  Invited  ad- 
dress. "Heredity.  Intelligence.  Politics,  and 
Psychology."  to  the  Eastern  Psychological  .As- 
sociation meetings.  May  3-5.  1973.  I  have 
learned  that  the  American  Psychologist  re- 
fu.sed  publication  to  both  Kamln's  paper  and 
W.  N  Schoenfeld's  Presidential  Address 
"Notes  on  a  Bit  of  Psychological  Non-sense 
'Race  Difference.*  In  Intelligence'."  (Both 
titles  appear  In  American  Psychologi.it  1973, 
28.  p  791  )  It  was  at  this  same  meetlrg  that 
R.  J.  Herrnsteln  was  suddenly  Rppolnt.ed  (not 
elected)  to  the  Eastern  Psychological  Asso- 
ciation Board  of  Directors.  By  an  Incredible 
coincidence  precl-sely  at  this  time  Jensen 
publishes  his  first  criticism  of  Burt's  work 
as  the  lead  article  In  Behavior  Genetics. 
(March  1974)  a  Journal,  which  I  am  ashamed 
to  say,  since  Its  Inception  has  flaunted  my 
name  on  Its  Editorial  Advtsor>'  Board,  even 
though  I  have  never  once  been  consulted 
about  anything  It  has  published  Suddenly. 
Jensen  turns  on  Burt  regarding  "...  the 
often  unknown,  ambiguous,  or  Inconsistent 
sample  sizes  and  the  invariant  correlations 
despite  varying  Nb  from  one  report  to  an- 
other," etc.  The  Journal  alleges  that  Jen.sen'.s 
Initial     and     final     versions     were     received 
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April  26  and  May  22,  1973  respectively.  I.e. 
leaving  an  Incredible  25  days  (Including  four 
weekends  I  for  mall  (  ? )  communication  be- 
tween editors,  reviewers  and  author  and  for 
reading,  recommending,  writing  and  typing 
revisions.  In  the  1972,  1973,  and  1974  volumes 
of  the  Journal,  of  which  I  have  at  hand  Is- 
sues numbers  1.  2  3,  4;  1,4:  and  1  respec- 
tively, of  the  25  other  articles  handled  edi- 
torially by  an  apparently  similar  procedure, 
the  number  of  days  required  for  such  proc- 
essing averaged  119  and  ranged  from  a  mini- 
mum of  38  'o  a  maximum  of  233  ! 

Furthermore,  Harvard's  credentlallst-merl- 
tocrat  now  advocates  the  revelation  (with 
noblesse  oblige'')  of  truth  from  above: 
"Most  people,  even  most  academics,  do  not 
have  the  time,  training,  or  occasion  to  wo;-k 
through  the  technical  literature  on  a  con- 
troversial .subject.  Instead,  they  must  rely  on 
professionals  for  a  disinterested  evaluation." 
(Herru.steln.  Commentary.  April  1973,  p.  62; 
reiterated  in  I  Q.  in  the  Meritocracy,  p.  62.) 
By  Herrnsteln 's  explicit  criteria  both  Jensen 
and  he  have  the  credentials.  They  are  "pro- 
fessionals" (=:  Intellectuals,  I.e.  Jullen 
Benda's  "Clerics"  betrayers!  See  note  121.) 
So  It  should  come  as  no  surprise  to  find  Jen- 
sen reviewing  Herrnsteln's  book  with  this 
testimonial:  "As  a  specialist  myself  In  .  .  . 
psycholocy.  I  can  attest  that  these  chapters 
provide  the  most  up-to-date  account  of  the 
mainstream  theories  and  research  on  Intelli- 
gence that  can  be  found  In  print  today.  Both 
for  nonspeclall.sts  and  students  of  the  be- 
havioral sciences  who  want  an  overview  of 
what'?  what  about  IQ,  this  Is  the  book  to 
read."  {Chicago  Tribune,  June  24,  1973.  Sec- 
tion 7.  p.  4.) 


THE  BREAUX  AMENDMENT— "WHO'S 
PROTECTING  THE  WETLANDS?" 


HON.  ROBERT  W.  EDGAR 

OF    PEhrNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  May  19.  1976 

Mr.  EDGAR.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  provision 
to  the  Federal  Water  Pollution  Control 
Act  amendments,  H.R.  9560.  has  merited 
broad  and  bipartisan  condemnation  for 
lt=;  potential  to  remo%'e  essential  protec- 
tions for  our  Nation's  wetlands.  Last 
Sunday,  a  provocative  and  Informative 
article  on  this  provision,  known  as  the 
Breaux  amendment,  appeared  in  the 
Washington  Post.  Written  by  Paul 
Clancy,  the  article  points  out  the  dan- 
ger of  tampering  with  the  Corps  of  Engi- 
neers section  404  permit  program  with- 
out extensive  hearings  and  review  of  the 
current  program.  For  the  benefit  of  my 
colleagues.  I  insert  it  at  this  point  in  the 
Record : 

Who's  Pbotecttng  the  Wetlands? 
(By  Paul  Clancy) 

Like  hunters  In  a  duckbllnd.  a  small  but 
determined  group  of  congressmen  on  the 
House  Public  Works  Committee  took  aim  a 
few  weel:s  ago  at  a  public  law  that  protects 
the  nations  fr.iglle  wetlands  frr>m  desti-uc- 
tlon.  Then  they  pulled  the  trigger 

The  committee's  action,  stripping  the  U.S. 
Army  Corps  of  Engineers  of  much  of  Its 
Jurisdiction  over  wetlands  areas,  ma;-  ulti- 
mately not  find  Its  way  into  law.  All  the 
same.  It  seemed  a  startling  leap  backward. 
Even  lobbyists  for  the  dredgers  and  fillers  of 
wetlands  were  surprl.sed.  Environmentalists 
were  positively  shocked 

What  was  at  work  was  not  so  much  a 
renunciation  of  the  nation's  long-standing 
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commitment  to  preserve  and  protect  the  en- 
vironment, but  a  rubbing  together  of  poUtlca 
and  misinformation. 

The  politics  of  It  has  to  do  with  a  perceived 
national  mood  against  Washington  and  Its 
meddlesome  federal  bureaucracy.  Clearly 
fanned  by  the  leading  presidential  contend- 
ers, this  wind  whipped  hot  through  the 
committee  room  during  the  April  13  markup 
of  amendments  to  the  Federal  Water  Pollu- 
tion Control  Act. 

This  political  perception  combined  with  a 
largely  overblow:!  and  distorted  contention 
that  Section  404  of  the  act  was  to  be  en- 
forced by  a  literal  army  of  bureaucrats 
backed  up  by  Intolerable  aud  unnecessary 
regulations. 

The  result  was  a  22  to  13  vote  to  restrict 
federal  authority  over  wetlands  to  that  frac- 
tion which  are  adjacent  to  navigable  waters 
and  subject  to  the  ebb  and  flow  of  the  tides. 
In  the  view  of  Environmental  Protection 
Agency  officials,  this  would  leave  some  80  per 
cent  of  the  ecologically  Important  wetlands 
open  to  destruction  by  dredgers  and  devel- 
opers. 

Responsibility  then  would  fall  to  the 
s*ates — not  a  bad  Idea,  a  number  of  con- 
gre.ssmen  contend.  Some  states  have  rigorous 
v^etlands  protection  laws.  But  the  problem,  as 
environmentalists  see  It,  Is  that  others  do 
not 

CHANGE    m    ATTrrCTDE 

The  wetlands,  a  term  that  applies  to 
marshes,  swamps,  bogs,  sloughs  and  river 
Qoodlands.  were  until  quite  recently  viewed 
as  an  annoying  hindrance  to  man's  enjoy- 
ment of  the  outdoors  and  to  the  flow  of  com- 
merce. This  land  was  thus  "reclaimed"  for 
use  as  farms,  second  home  developments,  Jet- 
ports,  causeways  and  channels.  In  the  past 
hundred  years  or  so,  an  estimated  45  million 
acres,  or  40  percent,  of  the  nation's  coastal 
wetlands  have  been  lost. 

Now.  perhaps  not  too  late,  conservationists 
have  convinced  us  that  wetlands  are  a  price- 
less work  of  nature,  that  they  are  delicate 
and  Irreplaceable  breeding  grounds  for  fish, 
waterfowl  and  fur-bearing  wildlife.  They 
aid  In  flood  control  and  remove  pollutants 
from  the  air  and  water.  It  takes  an  esti- 
mated 4.000  years  for  marshlands  to  grow 
to  their  normal  teeming  productivity:  man 
can  destroy  them  in  a  day. 

As  It  turns  out,  the  principal  agency  for 
protecting  the  wetlands  that  remain  Is  the 
U.S.  Army  Corps  of  Engineers.  Asking  the 
Army  to  protect  wetlands  Is  like  asking  the 
Redskins'  front  line  to  dance  the  ballet.  But 
no  one  else  Is  doing  It.  Since  the  Corps  al- 
ready was  Issuing  dredge  and  fill  permits  for 
waterways,  it  might  as  well  assume  the  ad- 
ditional role  of  wetlands  protector. 

It  Is  difficult  at  this  point  to  say  exactly 
what  Congress  Intended  for  wetlands  when  It 
passed  the  amendments  to  the  Water  Pollu- 
tion Control  Act  In  1973 — except  to  say  that 
the  Corps  would  have  the  power  to  Issue  or 
deny  permits  to  anyone  wishing  to  discharge 
dredged  or  fill  material  Into  navigable  waters. 
And  what  It  meant  by  navigable  waters  was 
anybody's  gruess. 

"There  was  a  lack  of  Information  as  to  Just 
what  we  were  dealing  with,"  says  Bill  Hede- 
man  of  the  Corps.  "The  legislative  history 
was  not  much  help." 

Without  further  guidance,  the  Corps  of 
Engineers  decided  to  restrict  Itself  to  the 
turn-of-the-century  definition  of  waters  af- 
fecting Interstate  commerce.  It  took  a  court 
order  to  convince  the  Corps  that  Its  respon- 
sibility extended  to  most  waters  of  the 
United  States,  particularly  swamplands  and 
tributaries  of  navigable  streams  and  rivers. 

Traditionalists  In  the  Corps  were  obviously 
horrified  at  this.  They  estimated  they  would 
have  to  hire  an  additional  1,750  employees 
and  spend  an  extra  $50  million  annually  to 
wTlte  all  the  permits  that  would  be  required. 
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Then,  In  what  seemed  to  many  a  deliberate 
attempt  to  sabotage  the  ruling,  the  Corps 
Issued  a  confusing  four-pronged  set  of 
regulations  and  a  press  release  that  flatly 
stated: 

"Under  some  of  the  proposed  regulations. 
federal  permits  may  be  required  by  the 
rancher  who  wants  to  enlarge  his  stock  pond, 
or  the  farmer  who  wants  to  deejjen  an  Irriga- 
tion ditch  or  plow  a  field,  or  the  mountaineer 
who  wants  to  protect  his  laind  aga'lnst  stream 
erosion." 

8OT7ICDIM0   THE   ALAKU 

The  release  hit  with  explosive  force.  Tlie 
Associated  Press  said  flatly  that  the  Corps 
was  seeking  to  extend  Its  authority  "ovw 
every  lake,  stream,  stock  pond.  Irrigation 
ditch  and  marsh  in  the  nation."  The  next 
day  the  wire  service  added  backyard  swim- 
ming pools.  Farm  Journals  and  conservation 
district  newsletters  Jumped  In  with  editorials 
denouncing  the  move  as  a  naked  pK>wer  grab, 
a  taking  of  private  land. 

Within  a  few  days  newspapers  around  the 
country  sounded  the  alarm:  Once  again  the 
heavy  hand  of  the  federal  bureaucracy  had 
thrust  Itself  Into  the  lives  of  rural  Americans. 
One  paper  actually  said  that  the  Corps  of 
Engineers  would  "soon  be  in  our  backyarda." 
An  editorial  cartoon  showed  a  battleship 
sailing  up  Into  a  farmer's  creek  and  claiming 
It  as  government  property. 

It  wasn't  long  before  the  U.S.  Department 
of  Agriculture  (USDA)  Joined  the  chorus. 
Secretary  Earl  Butz  called  the  proposal  "a 
dangerous  extension  of  the  long  hand  of  the 
federal  government  Into  the  affairs  of  private 
citizens." 

The  Corps  did  little  to  dlsoovirage  the  grow- 
ing alarm.  Some  of  Its  own  officials  went  to 
public  meetings  and  added  their  own  em- 
bellishments to  the  story.  One  estimated  that 
the  Corps  would  regulate  every  crsek  that 
farmers  could  not  Jump  across.  Another  said 
that,  since  the  Corps  would  not  have  the 
manpower  to  jx)llce  all  the  streams,  it  would 
rely  on  farmers  to  snitch  on  each  other. 

Needless  to  say.  the  Corps  was  flooded  with 
angry  comments.  But  then,  as  environmental 
groups  and  officials  who  took  time  to  read  the 
regulations  had  a  chance  to  react,  a  counter- 
attack was  begun.  EPA  Administrator  Russell 
Train  sharply  rebuked  the  Corps  and  de- 
manded that  Lt.  Gen.  William  G.  Qrlbble  of 
the  Corps  take  Immediate  action  to  correct 
the  false  statements. 

Finally,  in  July,  the  Corps  backed  down. 
Hard.  Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Army  'V^lctor 
Veysey  assured  the  House  Public  Works  Com- 
mittee that  the  Corps  never  had  any  Inten- 
tion of  Interfering  with  normal  farming, 
ranching  or  forestry  operations.  He  said  no 
one  was  more  astonished  than  he  that  the 
misstatements  had  been  made;  it  wouldn't 
happen  again. 

And  It  didn't.  Where  there  had  been  re- 
sistance and  breast -beating,  the  Corps  suc- 
cumbed to  what  even  Its  harshest  critics 
saw  as  an  evenhanded  concern  for  the  en- 
vironment. Such  an  about  face,  one  EPA 
official  said,  "Is  really  more  possible  in  a  mili- 
tary organization  than  a  civil  bureaucracy. 
They  had  their  orders  and  they  carried  them 
out." 

New  regulations,  written  In  collaboration 
with  the  EPA,  were  published  on  July  25. 
1975.  They  did  Indeed  envision  a  wide  pro- 
gram of  permit  issuing — but  according  to 
officials,  moderate  and  reasonable  At  least, 
that's  what  the  court  seemed  to  require. 

In  a  three-phased  program,  the  regulations 
required  permits  Immediately  for  discharge 
of  dredged  or  fill  material  Into  coastal  waters 
and  Inland  navigable  waters  and  adjacent 
wetlands.  A  second  phase,  that  goes  Into 
effect  July  1,  1976,  extends  this  authority 
Into  primary  tributaries,  lakes  and  adjacent 
wetlands.  The  third  and  final  phase,  begin- 
ning  a   year   later,   goes    into    all   navigable 
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waters.  meanlnR  laken  of  5  ncres  or  more  and 
streams  ■vlih  a  flow  of  nt  least  5  cutlc  re«t 
per  see    :.d.  i 

But  tlie  regulations  werf  remarkable  not 
so  much  for  what  they  ini^luded  but  what 
they  speclflrally  excluded 

Excliirted    from    rei^ulatkin    •■> :-:i'     i.,-'- 

nMtl  lrrl)<atlon  dltchea.  stnolc  v.  .■.•:,:  ;.  mIs 
and  scfllnR  basins  and  farniliiK  activities 
"stich  as  plowing,  cultivating,  seeding  and 
harvesting  for  the  productl^  of  food,  fiber 
and  fo'-fst  products."  Again;  "Farming  con- 
servation practices  such  as  terracing,  check 
dams  and  land-levelling  wa(Uld  also  not  be 
regulated  unless  they  occttr  In  navigable 
waters." 

In  addition,  the  engineer  held  meetings 
around  the  country  to  maka  sure  people  un- 
dersto')d  the  regulations  BtivlronmentaltstA 
now  found  themselves  on  the  side  of  the 
Corps  of  Engl'ieers  and  togfther  the  agency 
and  the  groups  worked  to  dispel  the  past 
misunderstandings. 

That  should  have  been  thiit.  But  It  wasn't. 
Like  a  fire  smoldering  under  ashes,  the  Corps' 
original  untruths,  perpetuated  by  critics  of 
the  program,  lived  on.  They  would  continue 
to  burn  brightly,  not  only  In  the  minds  of  the 
public  but  In  the  minds  of  members  of  Con- 
gress and  In  the  minds  of  members  of  the 
committee  that  held  oversight  hearings  on 
the  water  quality  act. 

More  than  one  observer  (^ered  the  expla- 
nation that  Congress  is  not  Interested  In  the 
facts  but  only  the  public  perception  of  the 
facts. 

OOVSKNORS    JOIK    IN 

Neither  the  public  nor  Congress  got  much 
help  from  the  USDA  A  month  after  the  new 
regulations  were  published' — after  the  gov- 
ernment's position  was  supposedly  reversed — 
the  Department  sent  out  a  press  release 
which  began: 

"Washinqton.  Aug.  8 — Sew  "dredge  and 
rtir  regulations  of  the  V.St.  Army  Corps  of 
Engineers  Impose  the  threat  of  "cumbersome, 
time-consuming  procedure^  on  farmers  and 
ranchers  every  time  they  clean  a  ditch  or 
build  a  i>ond,  according  to  Robert  W.  Long, 
assistant  secretary  of  agriculture  for  conserv- 
ation, research  and  education."' 

The  USDA  kept  this  up  ;for  months.  For 
instance,  at  a  breakfast  meaning  last  Novem- 
ber with  representatives  ot;  the  South  Car- 
olina Association  of  Conservation  Districts, 
Paul  A.  Vander  Myde,  Long'asasslatant,  lashed 
out  at  "this  404  situation,"'  falling  It  federal 
land-use  control  by  anoltier  name.  "It 
could  be  construed  a«  federal  taking  of  pri- 
vately owned  land  rights  wltlout  due  process 
of  law  and  certainly  without  Just  compen- 
sation," he  said.  ' 

The  soil  conservation  districts,  guided  by 
their  national  association  In  Washington, 
kept  up  a  steady  campaign  a|alnst  404,  as  did 
the  National  Farm  Bureau  Federation  and 
a  number  of  other  grass-roots  organizations. 
Many  of  the  governors  Joined  In  and  so  did 
their  state  ports  authorities.  Then  the  in- 
dustries— home  builders,  road  builders  and 
dredgers — and  finally  some  of  the  unions — 
particularly  the  dredging  operators  and  the 
harbor  crews — added  their  voices 

In  short,  congressmen  were  swamped.  They 
faced  angry  farmers  at  home  and  increasing- 
ly organized  lobbyists  In  Washington.  And 
they  witnessed  a  divided   government. 

Furthermore,  It  was  becoming  apparent 
that  the  entire  federal  water  pollution  con- 
trol effort  was  bogged  down.  Congressmen 
were  convinced  that  It  was  the  EPA  bureauc- 
racy that  was  unnecessarily  tying  up  grants 
for  mimlclpal  water  treatment  plants  The 
agency  was  being  charged  with  hindering 
rather  than  promoting,  the  cleanup  of  mu- 
nicipal wiustes. 

The  temptation  to  .strike  out  at  the  en- 
vironmental bureaucracy  had  grown  dan- 
gerously by  the  time  the'Publlc  Works  Com- 
mittee began  markup  sesslorjB  on  water  pol- 
lution   control     amendmentt.    Congressmen 
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didn't  like  the  way  the  government  had 
backed  Into  wetlands  protection,  the  way  the 
Judg:es  and  the  bureaucrats  were — once 
again — deciding  national  policy. 

FEELINO   THK    PRESSTTKZ 

But  most  people  Involved.  Including  com- 
mittee Staff,  figured  nothing  would  be  done 
about  Section  404  until  next  year  when  a 
massive  review  of  the  act  Is  scheduled  to  take 
place.  The  most  that  could  happen,  they  said, 
would  be  a  temporary  slowdown  of  the  regu- 
latlona  while  Congress  decided  whether  to 
write  a  real  wetlands  bill  But  the  pressures 
were  such  that  anything  could  happen 

There  is  In  Washington  a  lawyer  named 
Robert  E.  Loach.  Along  with  other  clients. 
he  represents  the  National  Association  of 
Dredging  Contractors  and  the  Internatlon.-il 
Association  of  Operating  Engineers,  the 
ones  who  operate  machinery  in  the  ports. 
The  dredging  buslneas  has  been  slow  these 
days  and  so  Is  the  harbor  buslnese,  And 
Loach's  clients  are  upset. 

They  believe  that  the  new  restrictions  on 
dumping  dredged  materials  are  sending  costs 
out  of  sight.  They  no  longer  can  simply 
dump  the  material  In  wetlands  areas  above 
the  high-water  mark  the  way  they  used  to. 
Furthermore,  the  Corps,  long  a  friend  of  the 
dredgers.  Is  saying  that  areas  that  are 
periodicalli/  flooded  qualify  as  wetlands. 
That's  bad  for  btislness. 

Losch  is  an  affable  man,  late  40s.  Mid- 
western. He  recently  brought  a  tiny  hermit 
crab  all  the  way  back  from  Hilton  Head 
and  gave  It  to  the  aquarium  at  the  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce  because  he  was  afraid  it 
would  fall  prey  to  seagiiUs, 

Bob  loach  Ukea  the  way  things  work  on 
the  Hill  and  will  admit  to  playing  a  part  In 
a  lot  of  key  legtslatlon.  Like  the  deepwater 
ports  bill  and.  Interestingly,  the  original 
Section  404  of  the  water  quality  ft<'t.  He 
didn't  actually  write  any  legislation,  al- 
though some  people  apparently  think  so,  but 
he  knows  the  subjects  well  and  has  plenty 
of  helpful  suggestions.  He's  a  compromiser. 

A  few  weeks  ago.  Losch  began  getting 
pressure  from  a  number  of  porta  authori- 
ties— among  them  Charleston  and  Corpus 
Chrlfltl — to  do  Bomethlnp  about  section  404. 
He  thus  began  coordinating  the  lobbying 
effort  to  bring  this  about.  It  waa  not  a  mas- 
sive undertaking  Most  of  the  lobbyist*  did 
not  think  there  was  a  chance  to  do  anything 
this  year. 

The  American  Farm  Bureau  Federation 
sent  letters  to  all  committee  members  on 
the  Friday  before  the  vote  and  urged  bu- 
reaus In  states  that  had  committee  mem- 
bers to  do  some  calling.  The  forestry  prod- 
ucts people  did  some  low-key  lobbying. 

Losch,  figuring  there  might  be  room  for 
compromise,  pushed  a  bill  that  would  have 
allowed  states  to  Issue  their  own  permits 
for  filling  In  land  areas  above  the  high- 
water  mark  All  the  lobbyists  knew  that  Rep. 
John  Breau.x  (D-La.)  Intended  to  Introduce 
hla  amendment  to  restrict  the  Corps'  wet- 
land Jurisdiction,  but  they  thought  It  would 
be  shot  down. 

"I  nearly  fell  out  of  my  chair."  said  Keith 
Hundley  of  the  Weyerhaeuser  Company 
about  what  happened  next. 

PARTY    LINE    VOTB 

It  was  a  perceptible  shifting  of  power  blocs 
In  the  committee.  Chairman  Bob  Jones  of 
Alabama,  wielding  five  proxies,  made  some 
brief  remarks  about  restrictions  never  In- 
tended by  CongresB.  But  the  real  elgnal  was 
an  unexpectedly  heated  pitch  for  the  Breaux 
amendment  by  the  man  who  expects  to  be 
the  committee's  next  chairman,  Jim  Wright 
of  Texas. 

Wright,  considered  a  smart,  articulate 
man.  has  had  what  environmentalists  view 
as  an  Increasingly  poor  record.  He  has  toen 
accused  of  being  In  the  pockets  of  the  bill- 
board lobby  and  of  pushing  pork  barrel  prot- 
ects In  his  district  against  environmental  in- 
terests. Such  accusations  make  him  angry. 
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In   fact,   environmentalists    themselves  have 
recently  made  him  angr>\ 

"I  am  not  aware  that  they  have  been 
elected  to  speak  for  the  environment,  I  i,ave 
been,"  he  said  in  an  Interview.  "I  wat.  an 
environmentalist  before  many  of  Uiem  even 
heard  the  word.  Hell.  I  was  fighting  for  soil 
and  water  conservation  back  when  I  was  a 
kid  in  the  Texas  legislature  " 

Environmentalists  have  been  generally 
friendly  with  Wright,  not  wanting  to  n.ake 
enemies  with  the  expected  next  chairman  of 
a  committee  as  Important  as  Public  W.-rka 
But  his  actions  on  404  may  have  edged  him 
Into  the  ranks  of  the  Dirty  Dozen. 

Wright  asserted  at  the  committee  meeting 
that  "any  farmer  or  anybody  who  is  going 
to  dredge  and  fill  around  any  water,  any 
stock  pond,  any  stream,  any  little  creek  run- 
ning through  his  property"  will  have  to  get 
permission  from  the  Corps  of  Engineers  Fur- 
thermore, he  claimed.  "Anybody  who  wants 
to  have  a  little  terrace  across  his  property  to 
hold  his  land  as  a  soil  conservation  measure 
Is  going  to  have  to  go  to  the  Corps  u.  get 
a  permit."  Several  other  committee  members 
echoed  these  beliefs. 

It  appeared  that  the  Corps'  careful  efforts 
to  clarify  its  position,  even  the  extraordi- 
narily specific  regulations,  had  had  Uttle  Im- 
pact on  the  committee  The  vdtc  fe::  largely 
along  party  lines,  with  Republlrans,  follow- 
ing the  lead  of  their  ranking  member.  Wll- 
Ham  Harsha.  voting  against  Breaux 

Wright  now  concedes  that  the  committee 
may  have  gone  too  far.  He  said  that  EPA 
Administrator  Train  recently  expreaaed 
concern  to  him  that,  in  passmg  the  amend- 
ment, "we  may  have  restricted  the  Corps  to  a 
lesser  application  than  we  wanted  to.  Maybe 
he's  right. 

Wright  said  he  may  offer  an  amendmect 
on  the  floor  of  the  House  that  woula  delay 
implementation  of  phases  2  and  3  of  the  reg- 
ulations, giving  Congress  time  to  conduct 
an  In-depth  inquiry. 

That  will  be  fine  with  Breaux.  although  be 
win  fight  all  the  way  for  his  amendment.  "I 
may  get  my  rear  end  beat  on  the  floor,  but 
at  least  Congress  will  have  expressed  its  in- 
tent.""  he  says.  "I  got  their  attention." 

The  lobbyUts  will  be  fighting,  too  On  the 
Industrial-agricultural  side,  those  who  would 
have  settled  for  a  moderate  change  are  say- 
ing, "We  now  go  for  Breaux."  On  the  en- 
vironmental side,  the  Section  404  flght  has 
pushed  some  of  the  purely  educational 
groups  Into  active  lobbying.  It  will  be  quite 
a  flght  when  the  bill  gets  to  the  House  floor 
Whatever  happens.  Wright  feels  that  Con- 
gress is  Just  in  reacting  to  public  alarm  over 
increasing  Intrusions  of  the  federal  govern- 
ment Into  the  dally  lives  of  Americans.  When 
those  Americana  happen  to  be  farmers,  that's 
political  trouble. 

There  seems  to  be  a  general  bureaucratic 
liead  hunt  In  Congress  this  year.  Among 
other  alleged  excesses.  Wright  lists  busing, 
the  seat  belt  Interlock,  the  paperwork  de- 
mands of  the  Occupational  Safety  and 
Health  Administration  and  a  host  of  "nit- 
picking" EPA  demands. 

This  may  be  a  year  of  running  for  cover. 

"When  a  guy  like  Jimmy  Carter  runs  for 

President  and  rails  against  the  Washington 

bureaucracy,  it  haa  to  tell  you  something. " 

Wright  said. 
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THE  COMPRETHENSrVE  MEDICAL 
PRACTICE    ACT   OF    1976 
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HON.  ANDREW  MAGUIRE 

OF    NEW    JKR.SEY 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  May  19,  1976 

Mr.  MAGUTRE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
Introducing  today  the  Comprehen-slve 
MedJcal  Practice  Act  of  1976,  a  bill  which 


provides  a  major  opportunity  to  move 
health  care  in  the  United  States  in  a 
direction  which  meets  the  needs  of  pa- 
tients more  adequateb'  and  at  lower  cost 
than  i-s  presently  the  case. 

1.     STATEMENT     Or     THE     PROBLEM 

Medical  costs  are  increasing  at  a  14- 
percent-compounded  rate  ever^•  year. 
Tlae  cost  of  medical  care  will  soon  reach 
tlie  point  where  any  serious  illness  will 
be  a  financial  catastrophe  for  the  aver- 
age citizen.  Medical  costs  in  the  United 
Slates  last  year  exceeded  $118  billion,  of 
which  $40  billion  came  from  the  Govern- 
ment. 

While  many  of  these  increased  costs 
are  unavoidable,  many  c^uld  be  avoided 
under  a  more  rational  medical  care  de- 
liver>'  .system. 

In  our  ir.vestigations  on  the  Oversight 
Subcommittee  of  the  Interstate  and  For- 
eign Commerce  Committee,  we  have 
found  evidence  that  a  large  number  of 
surgical  procedures  were  being  per- 
formed which  were  not  medically  neces- 
sarj'.  We  found  that  a  large  number  of 
laboratory  tests  were  bem.g  performed 
which  were  not  medically  necessar%-.  were 
inaccurate,  or  for  which  charges  were 
made  in  great  excess  of  their  actual  cost. 
We  have  been  told  during  hearings  on 
national  health  insurance  conducted  by 
the  Health  and  Enviror.ment  Subcom- 
.^llttee  that  there  are  wide  variations  ii:i 
tlie  rates  of  liospitalization  and  dura- 
tions of  hospital  stays  throughout  the 
United  Stales.  For  example,  patients  in 
New  England  stay  in  the  hospital  30  per- 
cent longer  than  in  California.  The  con- 
trol of  quality  in  medicine  Is  priniitive. 
The  individual  practicing  physician  tak- 
ing care  of  patients  outside  the  hospital 
has  a  difficult  time  maintaining  up-to- 
date  infonnation  on  pursuing  additional 
education.  He  also  has  little  opportunity 
for  informal  education  with  his  fellow 
physicians  because  he  is,  for  the  most 
part,  by  himself  or  with  his  i>atients. 

Medicine  in  the  United  States  i.<=  prac- 
ticed primarily  In  a  fragmented  system 
with  much  duplication  and  poor  man- 
agement; most  physicians  practice  al- 
most in  a  vacuum.  Efforts  in  preventive 
care  and  patient  education  which  would 
be  so  cost-effective  to  society  as  a  whole, 
are  not  performed  in  tlie  individual  prac- 
titioner's office.  He  cannot  get  payed  for 
it.  he  does  not  have  time  for  It.  and  he  is 
not  interested  in  it. 

Physicians  and  other  health  profes- 
sionals have  little  or  no  exposure  to  al- 
ternatives to  the  solo  practice  method 
for  delivering  medical  care;  they  have 
almost  no  expertise  in  the  efficient  man- 
agement of  our  scarce  health  care  re- 
sources. 

Information  regarding  the  efficiency 
and  effectivene.ss  of  alternative  methods 
for  deliverinc:  health  care  is  scarce.  We 
are  moving  toward  a  national  health  In- 
■■^urance  program  in  this  country*,  yet  we 
desperately  need  information  comparing 
various  methods  of  organizing  and  de- 
livering medical  care  to  make  reasoned 
decisions  regarding  how  to  set  up  such 
a  national  health  Insurance  program. 

It  is  the.^e  problems  that  the  Compre- 
hensive Medical  Practice  Act  Is  designed 
to  solve. 
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rl.    ADVANTAGES    OV    A    COMPRKHENSrVE 
MEDICAI.     PRACTICE 

In  the  bill  that  I  am  proposing.  I  wish 
to  promote  formation  of  practices  of 
groups  of  phj'sicians  so  that  they  may 
deal  with  many  of  the  problems  men- 
tioned above.  Rates  of  hospitalization 
and  rates  of  surgerj-  are  decreased  in 
group  practices.  Group  practices  empha- 
size ambulatorj"  care. 

Because  of  the  integrated  nature  of 
group  practices,  quality  programs  can  be 
.set  up.  time  can  be  taken  by  the  physi- 
cians for  additional  education,  and  an 
informal  network  of  discussion  and  re- 
ferral within  the  practice  leads  to  high- 
quality,  up-to-date  medical  care. 

The  size  of  the  comprehensive  medical 
practice  allows  for  efficient  management 
of  patients  and  referrals  within  the 
organization.  This  leads  to  efficient,  in- 
tegrated, quality  care,  effective  use  of 
preventive  medicine,  patient  education, 
and  the  use  of  less  expensive  physician 
extenders. 

I  have  concluded  that  the  encourage- 
ment of  the  formation  of  comprehensive 
medical  practices  will  lead  to  lugher 
quality  medical  care  at  lower  total  cost. 

m.    MCTICAL     CARF     .^T    LOWER    TOTAL    COST 

Provisions  of  the  bill. 

The  bill  defines  a  comprehensive  medi- 
cal practice  as  one  which  consists  of  sev- 
eral practitioners  of  whom  half  are  in 
the  primarv'  specialties  of  family  medi- 
cine, primarj-  pediatrics,  and  primary  in- 
ternal medicine,  while  the  others  may 
represent  the  specialties  needed  to  pro- 
vide adequate  overall  care  for  the 
patients  the  practice  serves.  A  compre- 
hensive medical  practice  is  one  which 
offers  a  variety  of  medical  services  rea- 
sonably expected  to  meet  the  majority 
of  medical  needs  of  the  local  population. 
This  means  that  an  individual  can  go  to 
a  comprehensive  medical  practice  in  his 
area  and  usually  expect  to  receive  all 
his  medical  needs.  He  will  not  have  to  go 
from  doctor's  office  to  doctor's  office,  to 
hospital,  to  laboratory,  to  X-ray,  in  order 
to  find  answers  to  his  medical  questions. 
This  also  means  that  preventive  health 
and  patient  education  can  be  offered  in 
these  practices. 

My  bill  requires  that  a  readily  identi- 
fied individual  be  primarily  responsible 
for  each  patient  so  that  the  patients  will 
always  know  whom  to  call  when  they 
have  a  medical  problem.  This  will  lead 
to  continuity  of  care  and  a  formation 
of  a  long-term  relationship  between  the 
patient  and  the  physician.  The  bill  re- 
quires that  a  single  medical  record  sys- 
tem be  kept  and  that  the  equipment, 
facilities  and  personnel  be  shared  so  that 
efficient  use  is  made  of  these.  It  also  re- 
quires that  the  comprehensive  practices 
meet  accreditation  standards  set  up  by 
the  American  Group  Practice  Associa- 
tion and  the  Joint  Commission  of  Ac- 
creditation of  Hospitals.  This  provision 
will  a.ssure  that  medicaid  mills  and  other 
unscrupuloios  or  lesser  quality'  groups  will 
not  qualify.  These  accreditation  stand- 
ards also  require  that  proper  equipment 
and  personnel  are  available  and  that  an 
active  and  effective  quality  assurance 
program  is  ongoing.  I  am  requiring  that 
the  comprehensive  medical  practice  have 
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a  unitary  administrative  structure  which 
assures  that  the  patient  will  have  in  in- 
dividual to  go  to  when  he  has  complaints 
regarding  either  the  cost  of  his  medical 
care  or  its  quality. 

The  bill  establishes  funding  for  grants 
and  contracts  for  feasibility  studies  for 
the  formation  of  compreheiisive  medical 
practices  with  the  emphasis  on  making 
sure  that  these  practices  conform  with 
the  planning  act  and  that  the  practices 
which  serve  medically  underserved  areas 
or  nonmetropolitan  areas  be  given  prior- 
ity. Also,  grants  and  contracts  and  loan 
guarantees  for  planning  and  initial  de- 
velopment costs,  and  direct  loans  and 
loan  guarantees  for  operating  costs  are 
included. 

I  have  included  provisions  for  expan- 
sion of  existing  group  practices,  includ- 
ing the  formation  of  satellites.  In  this 
country-  today  we  have  many  large,  fine 
practices  of  medicine  and  we  should  en- 
courage them  to  move  out,  particularly  In 
the  medically  underserved  areas,  and  to 
offer  the  same  high  quality  care  to  these 
individuals  as  they  do  to  the  patients 
they  now  serve.  This  provision  allows 
for  grants  and  contracts  for  feasibility 
studies  for  initial  operating  costs  for 
planning  and  projects.  Again,  the  em- 
phasis is  to  look  at  medically  under- 
sened  areas  and  to  patient  population 
areas  which  are  presently  not  served  by  a 
comprehensive  medical  practice. 

The  bill  contains  a  malpractice  rein- 
surance program  whereby  comprehensive 
medical  practices  which  meet  the  stand- 
ards of  this  bill  will  be  reimbursed  for 
malpractice  by  the  Federal  Government. 

The  bill  contains  provisions  that  im- 
der  title  XIX,  the  comprehensive  medi- 
cal practices  receive  reimbursement  rates 
of  125  percent  of  the  highest  rate  pre- 
vailing in  a  State  so  that  the  rural  prac- 
tices will  have  a  chance  to  meet  their 
costs  and  comprehensive  medical  prac- 
tices will  be  encouraged.  Payment  of 
physician  extenders,  imder  title  XIX,  is 
also  included  so  that  the  comprehensive 
medical  practices  may  use  the  most  ef- 
ficient personnel  for  delivering  the 
services. 

rv.    EDUCATION    AND    T&AZNINO 

The  bUl  contains  provisions  for  train- 
ing of  health  professionals  in  compre- 
hensive medical  practices  and  for  teach- 
ing of  health  professional  students  about 
the  various  methods  of  delivering  medi- 
cal care  so  that  medical  students,  nurs- 
ing students,  and  other  professional 
health  students  will  be  exposed  to  com- 
prehensive medical  practices.  It  offers 
grants  for  management  training  and  as- 
sistance and  for  continuing  medical  ed- 
ucation of  practice  personnel. 

V.   SESEABCH    INTO    QTJALITT   AND    DTICIEITCT 

The  bill  provides  pro^'lsions  for  re- 
search into  various  methods  for  deliver- 
ing medical  care  with  reports  to  Con- 
gress on  how  the  formation  of  compre- 
hensive medical  practices  and  other 
alternative  forms  of  delivering  medical 
care  may  affect  the  quality  and  cost  of 
medical  care  for  our  Nation. 

We  are  requiring  the  comprehensive 
medical  practices  to  cooperate  vith  re- 
search studies  so  that  their  cost  and  ef- 
fectiveness can  be  studied.  At  the  end  of 
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3  years  the  Secretary  Is  directed  to  re- 
port \o  Congre.-vs  the  results  of  these 
studies  so  that  Congress  can  benefit 
from  this  information  in  designing  fu- 
ture national  health  insurance  programs. 

VI.    NATIONAL    HEALTH    SZaVICX    CORPS    ANT) 

STTJDBNT    LOANS 

The  bill  requires  the  assignment  of 
National  Health  Service  Corps  person- 
nel to  InlOK rated  medical  pmctices  wher- 
ever possible  iir.il  provides  for  student 
loan  forgi\e:.r^,s  f.ir  practicing  iii  an  in- 
tegrated practice. 

In  summary,  this  bill  [promotes  the 
formation  of  a  high-qualitji^  comprehen- 
sive practice  of  medicine  )^■hich  should 
lead  to  the  highest  qualit  y  of  medical 
care  at  the  lowest  cost  to  our  citizens. 
These  practices  should  n  ,ake  medical 
care  less  costly,  more  coi  venlent.  and 
closer  to  the  needs  of  our  citizens;  the 
bill  mandates  studies  to  see  that  this 
actually  is  the  case.  The  bll  Is  written  in 
.'such  a  way  as  to  encourage  expansion  of 
medical  practices  Into  rui  al  and  other 
medically  underserved  arei  s  and  Is  built 
upon  the  strengths  of  our  i  resent  health 
care  system. 
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HON    RALPH  H.  METCALFE 

or    ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRMENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  May  If.  1976 


Mr.  METCALFE.  Mr.  S 
mend  the  following  to  my 
tentlon.  It  is  part  V  of  an 
Jerry  Hirsch  entitled  "Je 
Bank  of  Science  Without 
join  our  colleagues  Chisho: 
of   Maryland,   Madican,   ai 
Georgia  in  submitting  this 


aker,  I  com- 
lleagues'  at- 
ticle  by  Prof, 
enlsm:  The 
holanshlp."  I 
M,  Mitchell 
d  Young  of 
article: 


VI.     BIOLOGICAL     MISINFO)  MATTON 

The  fundamental  fallacy.  <  n  which  resta 
the  superstructure  of  the  raa  st  renaissance 
spearlieaded  by  Jensen,  l.s  6  (posed  In  the 
question  asked  by  the  HER  tit  b  and  the  false 
answer  given  to  it  on  his  page  59  How  much 
can  we  boost  traits  A  &  B  ( ^  I.Q.  and  Scho- 
lastic Achievement)?  His  err  ineous  answer 
on  page  59  takes  the  form:  rhe  fact  that 
herltablllty  B<A  means  teaclti  .blllty  A<B.  It 
U  based  on  the  fallacious  aa  umptlon  that 
teachability  is  the  complemei  t  of.  or  varies 
Inversely  wltn.  herltablllty— a  fallacy  echoed 
by  Jensen  disciple  Scarr-Sai  ipatek:  "Her- 
ltablllty estimates  can  have  n  ertt  as  Indica- 
tors of  the  effects  to  be  expecK  d  from  various 
types  of  [environmental]  Uit  rventlon  pro- 
grams." ""  (p.  1227)  When.  In  f  ict.  there  Is  no 
relationship  wnat^oever  betwe(  n  teachability 
and  herltablllty;  and  further!  lore  as  Moran 
has  now  elegantly  shown:  ".  .  .  for  character- 
istics such  as  human  Intelllg  nee  In  which 
the  genetic  and  envlronmenti  I  components 
are  correlated,  'herltablllty'  c  rnnot  be  de- 
fined. .  .  ."  ■'■'  So,  It  Is  not  surpi  Islng  that  she 
Ignores  Moran  In  her  latest  pai  egyrlc:  "With 
the  notable  exception  of  Arthl  r  Jen.sen,  not 
many  advocates  of  high  or  la  w  herltablllty 
are  adding  to  our  store  of  kn(  wledge  about 
human  intelligence."  "" 

There  are  several  reasons  wh|  I  have  called 
human  herltablllty  estimates  "»oth  deceptive 
and  trivial."  The  conceptual  p»i>(i;f:i;.-,  have 
l>eeu  analyzed  In  much  greater  dotaU  else- 
where '»•  and  will  only  be  sunutiarlzed  here : 


Footnotes  at  end  of  article. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  RJEMARKS 

(1)  the  norm  of  reaction,  (2)  the  purpoe© 
and  use  for  which  herltablllty  estimates  are 
appropriate,  and  (3)  the  inconsistency  of 
scaled  polyalleles  First,  norm  (or  range)  of 
reaction  describes  the  fact  that  the  same 
genotype  can  develop  Into  quite  different 
phenotjrpes  depending  on  the  environment  In 
which  It  develops  (e.g..  grow  a  plant  with 
and  without  fertilizer,  at  sea  level  or  above 
the  tlmberllne.  etc.)  and  herltablllty.  an 
average  statistic  and  population  measure, 
provides  no  information  about  how  a  given 
individual  might  have  developed  under  con- 
ditions different  from  those  under  which  he 
(she.  or  It)  actually  did  develop,  Jensen 
denies  this  In  a  new  footnote:  ".  .  .  there  has 
been  no  evidence  that  different  genotypes  for 
I.Q.  are  affected  differentially  by  the  envi- 
ronment""* (p.  141) — a  perfectly  aalnlne 
statement  In  the  light  of  Jensen's  own  previ- 
ous claim  about  two  genotypes  (normal  and 
PKU)  In  one  environment  (phenylalanine  In 
the  diet)  or  one  genotype  In  two  environ- 
ments (PKU  genotype  raised  with  presence 
or  absence  of  phenylalanine  In  diet)  :  "...  a 
child  who  has  Inherited  .  .  .  PKU  can  grow  up 
normally  If  hla  diet  Is  controlled  to  elimi- 
nate .  .  .  phenylalanine."  ""  ""  (p.  45,  p.  130 
respectively)  But  then  Jensen  Is  not  at  home 
In  biology  when  more  Is  Involved  than  the 
symbol  manipulating  game  of  Mendellan 
algebra  and  biometrics,  which  has  a  form 
similar  to  pyschometrlcs. 

He  stumbles  repeatedly  In  biology:  when 
he  tries  to  explain  the  cytologlcal  picture  In 
Turner's  syndrome,  females  lacking  one  of 
the  two  X  chromosomes,  he  pontificates: 
"When  their  chromoeomes  are  stained  and 
viewed  under  the  microscope.  It  Is  seen  that 
the  sex-chromatln  is  missing  from  one  of  the 
two  chromosomes  that  determine  .  .  . 
sex." '<»'"•  (p.  32.  p.  103  respectively,  UaUcs 
added)  Sex-chromatln  (the  Barr  body)  and 
chromosomes  are  not  seen  together.  Chromo- 
somes are  seen  during  the  metaphase  of 
mitosis  after  the  nucleus  has  disintegrated 
(literally  broken  down  into  Its  chromosome 
components).  Sex-chromatLn  Is  seen  "at  the 
periphery  of  the  Interphase  nucleus  Just  In- 
side the  nuclear  envelope"  "<•  In  cells  con- 
taining two  or  more  X  chromosomes  (usually 
female,  one  exception  being  Kllnefelter's  syn- 
drome— not  Kleinfelter  as  given  by  our  "au- 
thority." '"  pp.  204  and  376.  both  Italics 
added ) . 

Second,  herltablllty  measure  was  developed 
for  a  purpose  and  use  unrelated  to  and  In- 
appropriate for  education  and  teaching  "An 
estimation  of  h'  [=  herltablllty]  is  valuable 
for  planning  for  selection  ]=  breeding]  In  the 
particular  population  In  which  It  was 
made."  '"  WhUe  Jensen's  Ignorance  Is  unfor- 
tunate, his  avowed  goals  are  as  heinously 
barbaric  as  were  Hitler's  and  the  antl-aboU- 
tlonlsts'.  His  warning  and  alarmist  language 
are  disgusting  enough  to  warrant  repetition; 
"Is  there  a  danger  that  current  wel.are  pol- 
icies, unaided  by  eugenic  foresight,  could  lead 
to  the  genetic  enslavement  of  a  substantial 
segment  of  our  population?  The  possible  con- 
sequences .  .  .  may  well  be  viewed  by  future 
generations  as  our  society's  greatest  injustice 
to  Negro  Americans."  (p.  96:  Italics  added) 
Note  that  throughout  his  writings  we  are 
whites  (not  Caucasians)  and  they  Negroes 
1  not  blacks) .  And  we  should  treat  (=  breed!) 
them  with  eugenic  foresight.  After  all.  agri- 
cultural eugenics,  for  which  herltablllty 
measure  was  developed,  has  worked  so  well 
with  plants  and  animals  for  farm  entrepre- 
neurs, why  not  use  It  with,  or  for  (which)?. 
man  and  build  the  Brave  New  World  by  1984? 
Oalton's  dream  was  to  see  "man  bre<>dlng 
man  as  his  own  domesticated  animal."  '■• 
which  our  slavocracy  did  profitably  enough 
to  fight  a  civil  war  to  perpetuate.  Colman's 
otherwise  very  good  discussion  of  "sclentlflc 
racism  "  comes  to  a  far  too  charitable  con- 
clusion: "I  do  not  .  .  .  believe  that  Jenoen 
and  Eysenck  .  .  .  are  racists  in  the  crude 
sense.  .  .  ."  "*  I  cannot  concur. 
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Again  In  the  new  Preface'"  (p.  59)  read- 
ers are  Informed  of  a  "major  critical  effort 
containing  eight  articles"  written  about  HER. 
In  that  reference  we  find  the  following:  ".  . 
the  causes  of  differential  Intelligence.  ...  It 
seems  incredible  that  anyone  still  doubts 
that  there  are  genetic  factors  Involved  The 
herltablllty  estimates  cited  by  Jensen  (1969), 
even  if  they  are  twice  too  high,  should  estab- 
lish this  point.  .  .  .  For  simple  qualitative  bio- 
chemical traits.  It  can  be  seen  that  there 
are  some — blood  groups,  for  example— that 
cannot  be  altered  no  matter  what  is  done  to 
the  environment."'"  The  absolute  fixity  of 
the  blood  groups  has  long  been  a  sacrosanct 
concept  to  all  concerned  with  heredity.  So  it 
Is  of  no  small  Interest  to  consider  the  next 
fact  reported  by  two  of  the  Internationally 
moet  renowned  authorities  on  the  subject: 
"It  dawned  slowly  to  .  .  .|usl  that  a  certain 
kind  of  weak  B  antigen  In  seven  samples  of 
otherwise  group  Ai  blood  .  .  .  tested  over  the 
years  was,  contrary  to  all  previous  experience, 
an  acquired  and  not  an  Inherited  antigen. 
The  proof  that  the  antigen  was  acquired 
rather  than  Inherited.  .  .  ."  "' 

The  relevance  of  the  foregoing  to  this  dis- 
cussion and  to  everything  Jensenlsm  repre- 
sents Is  that  this  very  same  blood  group 
story  was  presenti»d  by  me  to  Jen.sen  on  a 
platform  shared  by  us  with  Robert  Oancro, 
Bruce  K.  Eckland.  Benson  E  GInsburg.  Chlng 
Chun  LI,  and  Steven  G.  Vandenb<>rg  before 
a  large  audience  at  the  November.  1969.  Il- 
linois conference  "» 

If  blood  types  can  change  should  we  as- 
sume Intelligence  to  be  less  plastic?  And 
Jensen  has  known  but  Ignored  this  fact  for 
at  least  four  years. 

Another  way  of  appreciating  the  triviality 
of  Jensenlsm's  use  of  herltabllltv  to  "an- 
swer" the  nature-nurture  p.seudc'-questlon 
Is  to  realize  that  the  answer  thus  obtained 
Is  no  more  meaningful  than  any  answer 
given  to  the  equally  paeudo-que«tlon : 
"Which  Is  more  Important  In  determining 
area,  length  or  width?" 

Third,  the  quantitative  genetic  model  em- 
ployed Is  elegant  and  impresFlvp  but  let  us 
never  overlook  (1)  Itw  a&sumptlons,  (2)  our 
knowledge  of  reality,  and  (3)  the  fit  between 
(1)  and  (2).  So  long  a^  every  gene  comes  In 
only  two  form.<!  (-  alleles),  a-s  In  Mendel's 
classic  study,  contradictions  are  not  appar- 
ent. Variances  and  correlations  do  their  Job. 
But  con.slder  the  following  ca.se  of  a  pene 
having  three  alleles,  A^,  A,.  A,  and  note  what 
happens. 

Given  Ai-O,  Ai-1.  Ai-2.  then  AiAi-0.  A|Ai-l, 
AiA>-2  AiAi-2,  AtAi-3.  AtAi-4.  For  a  populatloQ 
with  only  alleles  A|  and  At 

0+1+2 

mean- — 1 

S 

(0-l)»+(l-l)«+(2-l)«    2 

variance — »- 

S  3 

For  anotbar  popalaUon  with  only  alleles  Ai  and  Ai 

0+2+4 
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masn— 


—2 


variance -- 


(0-2)»+(2-2)«+(4-2)> 


We  find  the  absurd  result  that  one  popu- 
lation with  equal  proportions  In  Its  set  of  two 
alleles  will  have  a  much  greater  variance 
than  another  population  with  equal  propor- 
tions In  Its  different  set  of  two  alleles — a 
counter-lntultlve  and  unacceptable  Incon- 
sistency And  human  genetic  research  la 
revealing  an  ever  Increasing  number  of  loci 
to  be  polyallellc.  Mlsleadlngly  the  textbook 
discussions  and  Illustrations  only  consider 
the  simplest  two  allele  case.  Tliat  Is  why, 
when  Lewontln  had  to  deal  with  genetic 
realities  Involving  known  p>olyalIelic  human 
loci,  he  abandoned  the  classic  quantitative 


genetic  model  and  employed  the  Information 
measure. 

Lewontln's  Important  findings  throw  into 
bold  relief  the  extent  to  which  so  many 
have  been  duped  by  the  prof>aganda  of  Jen- 
senlsm. For  known  human  loci,  "Less  than 
159;^  of  all  human  genetic  diversity  Is  ac- 
counted for  by  differences  between  human 
groups!  Moreover  the  difference  between  pop- 
ulations within  a  race  accounts  for  an  addi- 
tional 8.3%,  so  that  only  6.3%  Is  ciccounted 
for  by  racial  classlfleatlon." '"  (p.  396)  With 
race  differences  contributing  such  a  small 
amount.  I.e.  6.3%,  to  human  diversity  on 
known  genes,  there  Is  at  this  lime  no  basis 
whatsoever  for  the  specious  racist  rhetoric 
alleging  race  differences  make  a  greater  con- 
tribution to  human  diversity  on  Jensen's 
sham  "Intelligence  genes"  (phrase  echoed  by 
Humphreys).  ""• 

VII.    AN     INTELLECTUAL    WATERGATE 

When  it  wa."^  pointed  out  in  my  discussion 
at  Cambridge  that.  Instead  of  Imparting  new 
knowledge,  Jensen  was  acting  out  a  classic 
role:  There's  been  one  every  generation,  go 
and  read  Henry  Garrett.  He  said  long  ago 
everj-thlng  Jensen  has  to  say,  Jensen  pro- 
tested and  claimed  that  he  did  have  some- 
thing to  add,  but  never  told  us  what.  How- 
ever, he  reassured  the  audience  about  Gar- 
rett's worthiness.  Now  Garrett  certainly 
could  not  be  considered  to  have  been  an 
"environmentalist"  nor  to  have  been  preju- 
diced against  what  Jensen  represents. 
Therefore.  It  is  relevant  to  find  the  follow- 
ing discussion  In  Garrett's  regular  section  of 
The  Citizen: 

WHAT    IS    THE    ANSWER? 

(By  Henry  E.  Garrett.  Ph.D..  Professor  Emeri- 
tus. Pfcychology.  Columbia  University.  Past 
President,  American  Psychological  Associa- 
tion) 

Q:  Dr.  Garrett,  that  Dr.  Arthur  Jensen  of 
the  University  of  California  certainly  made 
a  splash,  didn't  he,  with  his  findings?  While 
I  am  glad  to  see  the  publicity  given  his  opin- 
ions—that Whites  are  smarter  than  Ne- 
groes— what's  so  new  about  that?  It  seems 
to  me  others,  you  among  them,  have  been 
presenting  this"  sort  of  evidence  for  a  long 
time. 

A:  What  Dr  Jensen  did  was  to  find  that 
Negroes  have  IQs  about  15  points  lower,  on 
the  average,  than  Whites  This,  it  Is  true,  has 
been  many  times  reported  What  is  interest- 
ing abotit  the  great  amount  of  publicity 
given  Dr.  Jensen's  published  work  l.";  that 
piiblicifj/  Itself  Perhaps  times  are  chang- 
ing.'* (Italics  added  In  second  paragraph 
only) 

PubUclty  (propaganda!)  was  exactly  the 
point  being  made  by  Alfert  which  unleashed 
Jen.sen's  sciu-rllous  attack  on  her  While  not 
all  the  159  references  In  the  HER  travesty 
have  been  considered  here,  certainly  enough 
material  has  now  been  e.vamlned  to  make 
clear  why  we  can  believe  little,  if  anything. 
Arthur  Jensen  speak-s  or  writes. 

We  have  seen  that  Jensenlsm  turns  ovit  to 
be  a  moral,  not  a  scientific  problem  On  the 
one  hand,  once  again  we  have  been  betrayed 
by  the  Intellectuals  {La  trahison  des 
dercs^).  That  so  many  \;n.'^cholarly  "ex- 
perts" would  accept  such  a  specious  product 
provides  stark  proof  of  the  Intellectual 
bankruptcy  of  our  present  harried  academic 
system,  which  overvalues  speed  and  quantity 
of  output  at  the  expense  of  qunlliy:  publish 
lever  more)  or  perl.'ih  :  Jensen's  list  of  publi- 
cations reaches  shameful  lengths  A  glimpse 
is  provided  in  his  Genetics  and  Education 
book '=  where  he  flJitints  both  a  list  of  117 
articles  about  HER  by  other  writers  and 
another  list  of  45  of  his  own  articles  for  1967- 
1972.  There,  his  5-year  count  ts  1097  Journal 
pages,  plus  (1)  five  entries  without  pagina- 
tion, (2)  the  378  pa^-es  of  that  book  (reprint- 
ing six  of  his  articles  and  adding  a  new  67- 
page  self-serving  preface),  and   (3)    another 
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407-page  book  with  new  lext,'-^  in  which  we 
are  threatened  with  still  "A  third  volume 
soon  to  be  published  .  .  ." '"  (now  out  In 
England!).  Five  years  are  1826  days  and  the 
page  total  in  my  previous  sentence  exceeds 
1826.  There  are  350  words  on  his  average  book 
page.  So,  Includlnc  the  duplication  already 
mentioned.  Jensen  is  responsible  for  a  pub- 
lished torrent  of  more  than  300  printed  words 
every  day  of  5  years.  My  extremely  conserva- 
tive estimate  does  not  include  Jensen's  total 
output  or  the  even  greater  spate  of  words 
about  Jensenlsm  in  journals  and  the  media. 

With  such  an  undisciplined  flow  of  Intel- 
lectual pollution  into  our  precious  channels 
of  scientific  conrununlcation.  no  wonder  our 
universities  are  In  financial  difficulty.  Ironi- 
cally now,  under  the  headline  "Financial 
Troubles  Beset  Llbr&rles  At  Coast  School." 
The  New  York  Times  describes  the  plight  of 
Jensen's  home  Institution:  "The  Berkeley 
Library  ha.s  temporarily  suspended  buying 
books  and  planning  for  an  addition.  Berkeley 
is  reported  to  be  one  year  behind  other  major 
universities  In  library  acquisitions  .  .  ."  -^ 
Kxperts — scientists,  scholars,  professors — 
must  forever  subject  to  repeated  skeptical 
scrutiny — both  empirical  and  scholarly  veri- 
fication— all  aspects  of  every  knowledge 
claim  In  their  province,  proposed  by  no 
matter  whom,  published  no  matter  where. 
Until  the  requisite  caution,  skepticism,  and 
humility  become  integral  to  our  graduate 
training,  which  has  not  been  so  much  too 
long,  Jensenlsm  will  remain  the  rule  rather 
than  the  exception. 

On  the  other  hand,  this  story  becomes  part 
of  what  the  very  perceptive  sociologist-his- 
torian of  science  Merton  credited  psychiatrist 
Sir  Lawrence  Kuble  with  suspecting:  namely 
the  emergence  of  a  "new  psychosocial  ail- 
ment among  scientists  which  may  not  be 
wholly  unrehited  to  the  gar.gster  tradition  of 
dead-end  kids  Are  we  witnessing  the  devel- 
opment of  a  generation  of  hardened,  cynical. 
amoral,  embittered,  disillusioned  .  .  scien- 
tists" '= — an  Intellectual  Watergate?  To  para- 
phrase a  New  York  Times  editorial  on  the 
latter  (Jime  7.  1973)'":  either  Jensenist-s 
knew  what  wa,';  being  perpetrated  and  are 
therefore  responsible,  or  did  not  and  are 
therefore  irresponsible  Like  few  other  things. 
Jensenisr.i  demonstrates  today  why  science 
without  scholarship  Is  bankrupt. 

ADDENDUM 

As  this  goes  to  press  a  new  major  white- 
wash review  of  Jensenlsm  (by  Carter  Dennis- 
ton),  has  appeared,  once  again  in  Science 
(vol.  187,  p  161.  1975) — an  appalling  example 
of  Intellectual  dishonesty.  It  ignores  (1)  the 
material  reviewed  here  and  presented  In  de- 
tail at  Dennlston's  home  institution  (see  my 
Note  1.  .subnote  o  .  (2  I  Moran's  fundamental 
paper  on  herltablllty  (see  Note  79  and  p.  23). 
of  which  I  personally  distributed  over  100 
copies  at  Wisconsin,  and  (3)  Thoday's  al- 
ready 14-month  old  review  of  the  same  Jen- 
sen book  m  Nature  (VM.  245,  p.  418.  19731 
documenting  Jensen's  misrepresentation  of 
De  Lemo's  AiLstrallan  Aborigine  data.  But 
then  Denlston's  WLsconsln  colleafue.  Crow — 
that  ever  persistent  Jensen  booster — has  been 
featured  on  the  Science  masthead  since  Jan- 
uary 1971. 

(Copies  of  the  proofs  of  this  article  were 
given  to  Professor  Jensen  in  December  1974. 
well  before  Its  publication.  Journal  space  was 
made  available  for  him  to  publish  a  reply 
Je:M:en  had  no  reply  to  make.) 
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LET  US  OBSERVE  BETTL.t  HEARING 
AND  SPEECH  MONTH 


HON.  ROBERT  L,  LEGGETT 

or  cAuroENiA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  19.  1976 

Mr.  LEGGETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  May  Is 
far  more  than  the  month  in  which  we 
obsen'e  the  rites  of  spring.  'We  should  be 
aware  that  May  is  also  Better  Hearing 
and  Speech  Month.  It  is  Incumbent  upon 
us  to  focus  on  the  causes  and  effects  of 
speech,  hearing  and  language  disorders, 
and  what  we  should  be  doing  to  help 
the  people — young  and  old — who  suffer 
them. 

We  all  know  that  speech,  hearing  and 
understanding  are  essential  to  human 
communication.  A  disorder  in  one  or 
more  of  these  abilities  can  seriously  im- 
pair an  lndi\1duars  capacity  to  commu- 
nicate, and  we  should  be  aware  that  1 
in  10  Americans  suffers  from  a  speech, 
hearing,  or  language  problem. 

Children  with  a  disorder  of  this  sort 
can  find  It  diflQcult  to  learn  and  to  form 
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relciiiiriships  with  others.  Blmilarly, 
aduli.s  who  suffer  from  these  problems 
may  be  able  to  interact  effectively 
with  society,  to  obtain  employment  and 
to  support  themselves.  These  are  clearly 
disorders  with  great  costs  for  society  as 
well  as  for  the  individuals  affected. 

What  Is  the  Incidence  of  tJiese  disor- 
ders in  our  society?  Of  the  1  In  10  who 
suffer  from  some  sort  of  communications 
problem,  about  half — nearly  10  million 
Americans — have  a  speech  or  language 
disorder. 

Put  simply,  these  disorders  are  the  In- 
abilities of  Individuals  to  understand 
and  use  society's  language  systems.  They 
range  from  simple  sound  repetitions  or 
occasional  mlsartlculatlons  to  the  com- 
plete absence  of  the  ability  to  use  speech 
or  language  for  communication. 
What  are  some  common  types? 
Articulation  problems  are  tile  most  nu- 
merous of  speech  disorders.  T^ey  Involve 
difficulties  with  the  way  founds  are 
formed  and  put  together  and  jare  usually 
characterized  by  the  substitution  of  one 
sound  for  another.  About  tm-ee  In  five 
of  all  speech  and  language  djorders  are 
related  to  artlculatory  probl 

Stuttering  is  Interruption  fe  the  flow 
or  rhythm  of  speech  and  Is  chiracterized 
by  hesitations,  repetitions  orl  prolonga- 
tions of  sound',  syllables,  words,  or 
phrases.  This  perhaps  most  i  imlhar  of 
speech  disorders  affects  more  t  lan  a  mil- 
lion people  in  the  United  Stat  js,  half  of 
them  children,  and  an  estlmat  ;d  15  mil- 
lion persons  worldwide. 

Another  is  voice  disorders,  '  /hlch  can 
be  characterized  by  Inappropr  ate  pitch, 
too  much  or  too  little  loudness ,  or  prob- 
lems with  a  harsh,  hoarse  or  r  asal  tone. 
And  a  prime  example  of  a  dLsei.sc  affect- 
ing voice  is  laryngeal  cancer.  There  are 
30.000  Americans  who  have  undergone 
surgery  for  this  disease,  and  3,000  new 
cases  are  discovered  annually 

A  related  type  of  disorder  ii  aphasia, 
which  involves  the  loss  of  the  ability  to 
u.se  speech  and  language  as  a  result  of 
a  stroke  or  head  Injurs*.  Each  rear  there 
are  60,000  people  In  the  Unl  ed  States 
suffering  from  tliis  problem. 

Tliese  disorders  stem  from  a  number 
of  physical  and  mental  cai^es.  They 
range  from  hearmg  loss  to  nauroloplcal 
disorders,  head  injuries  and  stroke,  and 
physical  impairments  such  as  eieft  Up  or 
palate.  Most  disorders  In  children  result 
from  vocal  abuse  that  causes  i  uch  prob- 
lems as  inflammation  of  the  larynx  or 
growths  on  the  vocal  cords. 

How  is  this  great  variety  of  disorders 
treated?  Obviously  clinical  treatment 
also  varies  with  the  nature  an  d  severity 
of  the  problem.  Treatment  shoi  id  be  pro- 
vided by  professionally  train  xl  speech 
and  language  pathologists,  whp  are  spe- 
cialLsts  in  dealing  with  these  disorders. 
The  clinical  methods  used'  by  these 
professionals  run  the  gamut  i  from  In- 
structing in  the  production  jof  speech 
sounds  and  assisting  in  contrdl  of  vocal 
and  respiratory  systems  to  couiseling  in- 
dividuals on  how  to  cope  wlthfoielr  dis- 
order and  dei^l  with  the  socl^  environ- 
ment. Persons  who  stutter  arel  taught  to 
cope  with  this  tendency  and  hfcrease  the 
proportion  of  fluent  speech.  Those  with 
apha.sla  are  helped  to  relearil  language 
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and  speech  skills  such  as  word  recall  and 
the  ability  to  produce  speech  sounds. 

Hearing  impairment  presents  Just  as 
much  a  problem  for  communications  as 
language  and  speech  disorders.  Hearing 
disorders  can  take  a  variety  of  forms, 
from  simple  hearing  loss  to  an  inability 
to  distinguish  speech  sounds  to  impair- 
ment of  language  reception.  It  Is  the 
most  frequently  reported  disorder  ac- 
cording to  a  survey  conducted  by  the  US. 
Public  Health  Service  in  1971.  Studies 
show  that  hearing  Impairment  affects 
approximately  14  million  Americans,  in- 
cluding 3  out  of  every  100  school  chil- 
dren and  30  out  of  each  100  Americans 
over  the  age  of  65. 

The  types  of  hearing  impairments  are 
cla.ssified  according  to  the  location  of  the 
problem  in  the  hearing  mechanism.  For 
example,  a  conductive  disorder  occurs 
when  the  sound  is  not  conducted  effi- 
ciently Into  the  Inner  ear,  the  cochlea.  A 
sensorineural  impairment  reflects  a  dam- 
aged cochlea  or  auditory  nerve.  And  a 
central  disorder  Involves  damage  or  mal- 
formation of  neural  structures  in  the 
brain. 

These  hearing  problems  have  a  variety 
of  causes.  They  run  the  gamut  from  ex- 
cessively loud  noise  to  infections,  head 
injuries  and  tumors  to  drugs  and  birth 
defects. 

Highly  trained  physicians  specialize  in 
treatment  of  diseases  of  and  injuries  to 
the  ear  and  related  structures.  For  treat- 
ing the  effects  we  look  to  the  audiol- 
ogist,  who  is  trained  to  deal  with  the 
communications  problems  associated 
with  hearing  Impairment.  The  audlol- 
ogLst  specializes  In  the  prevention.  Identi- 
fication and  assessment  of  hearing  im- 
pairments, and  the  rehabihtatlon  of  per- 
sons suffering  from  them. 

Both  audlologlsts  and  speech  and  lan- 
guage pathologists  provide  their  service 
in  many  different  types  of  faciUUes. 
These  range  from  hospitals,  rehabilita- 
tion centers  and  nursing  centers  to 
schools  and  universities  as  well  as  com- 
munity clinics  and  Government  agen- 
cies. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  hope  the  designation  of 
the  month  of  May  as  Better  Speech  and 
Hearing  Month  will  bring  about  greater 
awareness  of  tlie  problems  which  com- 
munication disorders  pose  for  our  society 
and  the  excellent  services  available  from 
the  capable  profcs.slonaLs  who  staff  this 
field.  This  deslRmation  will  have  served 
Its  purpose  if  It  helps  to  focus  more  of  our 
attention  on  this  vit^i!  problem  area. 
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THE  SECOND  WAR  BETWEEN  THE 
STATES— PART  IV 

HON.  MICHAEL  HARRINGTON 

OF    .MA.S'~m/HT-SF7:TS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENT ATFV'ES 
Wednesday.  May  19.  1976 

Mr.  HARRINGTON  Mr.  Speaker,  to- 
day I  am  Inserting:  the  fourth  of  an 
eight-part  series  concerning  regional 
economic  development  which  appeared 
In  the  May  17.  1976,  edition  of  Business 
Week.  This  particular  segment  focuses 


on  a  New  England  firm  which  moved  to 
the  South  Atlantic  region.  The  article 
explores  the  reasons  why  industry  flnds 
the  South  and  Southeast  so  economically 
attractive  and  the  Northeast  Increasing- 
ly less  so. 

I  strongly  recommend  this  segment  of 
"The  Second  War  Between  the  States," 
as  well  as  the  entire  article,  to  my  col- 
leagues. 

The  text  of  the  fourth  installment 
follows: 

HtTTCK  :  Tub  Case  or  a  Compant  that 
Mov-ED  South 

A«  a  Northern-based  manufacturer,  Huyclc 
Corp.  faced  a  special  problem  In  the  early 
19708  when  It  decided  to  find  a  new  head- 
quarters location.  Earlier  management  de- 
cisions had  actually  split  the  home  base  t)e- 
tween  two  communities  120  ml.  apart.  Top  of- 
ficers worlced  In  Stamford,  Conn  ,  while  major 
staff  executives — chiefly  those  In  finance — 
operated  out  of  Rensselaer,  N.Y.  "As  our  bus- 
iness grew  and  tiecame  more  complex,  the 
disadvantages  of  operating  on  that  basis  be- 
came acute."  says  Donald  H.  Qrubb.  pre-M- 
dent  and  chief  executive  ot  Huyck.  "Clearly 
we  had  to  combine  them.  The  question  was 
where." 

Because  of  high  local  operating  costs, 
neither  Stamford  nor  Rensselaer  was  con- 
sidered Instead,  Huyck.  a  8120  million  man- 
ufacturer of  belting  products  for  the  pulp 
and  paper  Industry,  ended  up  on  a  rolling, 
85-acre  site  near  Walce  Forest,  N.C.  Just  north 
of  Raleljs-h  There.  In  1973.  Huyck  moved  Into 
a  headquarters  building  of  8,500  sq.  ft  and 
a  second  plant  for  Huyck's  Pormex  Dlv , 
based  In  Green vlUe.  Tenn  "Our  distribution 
pattern  dictated  a  site  east  of  the  Missis- 
sippi River."  says  Qrubb.  "Beyond  that,  we 
looked  at  everything  from  northern  New 
Jersey  on  down." 

One  key  deciding  factor  was  a  Huyck  studv 
indicating  that  Norlh  Carolina's  building 
costs  ran  about  24%  lower  than  those  \:\  the 
New  York -Connecticut  area.  In  the  early 
1970s.  Huyck's  leased  office  space  in  Stam- 
ford cost  Just  over  87  per  sq.  ft.  per  year. 
while  space  In  the  Raleigh  area  averaged 
84.60.  'The  cost  of  our  headquarters  build- 
ing came  to  8265,000.  and  the  cost  of  relo- 
cating our  employees  was  $375,000,"  says 
Qrubb.  "We  figure  our  operating  savings  on 
taxes.  utUltles.  and  such  will  pay  bark  the 
onetime  cost  of  the  move  In  Just  under  nine 
years." 

jr>B  TURNOVEB  I.S  HIGH 

Huyck  flnds  that  the  average  payroll  for 
manufacturing  employees  runs  10<".  less  In 
tlie  Southeast  thun  In  thp  Now  York  metro- 
politan area  But  the  company  hai  not  dis- 
covered any  wonderland  of  cheap  lahc.r  "Had 
we  been  looking  for  »  strictly  manufact\irlng 
site."  says  Qrubb.  "we'd  probablv  have  gone 
to  a  smaller  town  without  all  the  amenities 
we  needed  for  our  corpf>rat«  managers  But 
we  realized  we  were  making  a  compromise. 
Manufacturing  unemplosrment  in  the  Raleigh 
area  Is  only  about  2  5'",.  So  labor  turnover 
tends  to  be  high."  In  Huyck's  first  p'.x  months 
In  fact,  labor  turnover  average  44'';  ,  which 
obviously  cut  Into  productivity  and  profit-o. 
though  Huyclc  cannot  put  an  exact  figure  on 
the  cost.  "Part  of  this  was  due  to  the  normal 
problems  of  starting  up  a  new  plant  In  an 
area  where  you  are  not  known."  Qrubb  says. 
"In  the  last  six  months,  the  rat*  ha.s  .sta- 
bUlzed  at   17-,  " 

Qrubb  claims  that  Huyck's  current  clerical 
help  ccets  10 ''t  to  15%  less  than  In  Stamford. 
"and  we  feel  we  get  a  better  grade  of  em- 
ployee." he  adds.  "A  young  girl  who  was  doing 
some  typing  for  me  recently  changed  a  per- 
centage figiire  I  had  u.sed  In  a  letter  I 
changed  It  back,  and  .she  said.  Tliat's  WTong." 
I   checked    and    'oimd    she   was   correct    In 
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Stamford  that  kind  of  thing  Just  wouldn't 
happen  " 

For  the  benefit  of  employees  who  moved 
south  with  the  company,  Huyck  paid  special 
attention  to  the  local  tax  bite  on  transferees. 
Connecticut  has  no  state  Income  tAX— only 
a  capital  gains  tax  and  a  fairly  stiff  property 
tax.  New  York's  state  Income  tax  runs  to  a 
minimum  14  ^  on  $14,000  The  North  Caro- 
lina rate,  meantime.  Is  7%  on  a  minimum 
JIO.OOO.  H  wever.  North  Carolina  also  collects 
an  "Intangibles  tax"  c-omputed  at  lOf  per  8100 
of  average  quarterly  cash  on  hand  atid  25c 
per  8100  of  securities  owned  at  yearend. 

On  the  basis  of  Income  tax  alone,  the 
move's  Impact  on  lower-to-mlddle  level  ex- 
ecutives, most  of  whom  were  based  In  New- 
York,  proved  negUplble  An  employee  with  a 
$20,000  salary.  81.600  in  cash  on  hand,  $25,000 
In  securities"  and  82,000  Ui  dividend  and  In- 
terest Income  or  capital  galiLs  would  pay 
81,023  In  New  York  compared  with  $985  In 
North  Carolina. 

The  tax  bite  on  upper  management,  which 
had  been  based  mostly  in  Stamford,  -was 
higher  In  the  North  'WhUe  Connecticut  has 
no  Income  tax,  a  Huyck  study  .showed  that  a 
manager  with  a  $50,000  salary  $3  000  In  cash 
on  hand,  an  unusually  large  securities  port- 
folio worth  $400,000.  and  $18  000  In  dividend 
or  interest  Income  and  capital  pains  would 
pay  Connecticut  $1,048  In  capital-gains  taxes 
By  comparison,  his  income  and  "Intangibles" 
taxes  In  North  Carolina  would  run  $4,637.  (If 
he  lived  In  New  York,  h\R  Income  and  capi- 
tal-gains taxes  would  run  $6,250  l 

HIGHER    TAXES,    CHEAPEK    BERVTCBS 

North  Carolina's  high  Income  taxes,  how- 
ever, are  offset  by  savings  In  other  areas. 
Smaller  real  and  personal  property  taxes 
In  North  Carolina  eliminate  about  two- 
thirds  of  the  difference  between  the  northern 
and  southern  locations  In  the  Raleigh  area, 
for  Instance,  the  rate  on  property  taxes  aver- 
ages 8189  per  $100  of  property  value.  In 
Stamford,  property  taxes  average  roughly 
$4  60  per  $100.  while  In  Rensselaer,  they  go 
up  to  a  startling  $17  50  per  $100.  In  Huyck's 
North  Carolina  location,  savings  on  housing 
and  iranf^portation  more  than  make  up  the 
rest  of  the  difference.  Thomas  M  McCrary, 
senior  vice-president,  says:  "In  buying  a 
house  in  Raleigh.  1  doubled  my  floor  space 
and  went  from  pine  siding  to  brick  at  about 
the  .'same  monthly  payment." 

In  the  same  way.  Qrubb  notes  of  his  Stam- 
ford days,  an  evening  out  in  New  York  was 
B  major  undertaking.  "Here,"  he  says,  "you 
can  be  downtown  In  15  minutes — and  find 
a  parking  place." 

"We  found  little  difference  In  food  costs, 
but  car  insurance  Is  considerably  cheaper 
down  here",  says  Frederick  A.  Ferraro.  vice- 
president  for  finances.  "Clothing  is  not  as 
expensive,  and  you  don't  need  as  many  heavy 
clothes.  Compared  to  what  we  were  used  to, 
the  winters  down  here  are  quite  mild  and 
a  lot  shorter"  Ser\-lc«s  ranging  from  ortho- 
dontists to  bricklayers,  painters,  or  auto 
mechanics  are  also  cheapter  In  price.  "And 
they  come  when  you  call  them.  Instead  of 
maybe  six  or  eight  weeks  later."  says  Ferraro. 

He  Is  equally  enthusla.stlc  about  local  fi- 
nancial services  For  most  routine  corporate 
services,  he  turn.s  to  North  Carolina  banks. 
But  he  maintains  his  relationship  with  New 
York  banks.  "We  actually  find  our  New  York 
banks  call  on  ils  more  frequently  down  here 
than  they  did  when  we  were  In  Stamford," 
he  says.  "I  guess  they  Just  like  to  come  to 
thLs  area  "  Johnson  Ar  Hlgglns,  a  New  York 
company  that  handles  most  of  Huyck's  In- 
ternational Insurance,  now  has  a  branch  In 
Charlotte,  100  ml    away 

As  proof  of  the  move's  success.  Qrubb 
notes,  all  but  one  of  the  35  executives  who 
were  orlplnallv  asked  to  relocate  accepted. 
Of  those  34  executives  only  one  has  since 
returned  to  the  North.  "Today  If  we  were 
making   the   same    decision    on   whether    or 
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not  to  move,  there  Is  no  question  that  'the 
decision  would  be  same  as  ova  previous  de- 
cision," says  Grubb.  "We  have  no  regrets. 
In  fact.  If  we  build  another  plant,  I'd  be  very 
surprtsed  If  we  didn't  build  It  somewhere 
In  the  South." 


JUDGING  THE  NUCLEAR  ENERGY 
DEBATE 


HON.  GEORGE  E.  BROWN,  JR. 

or    CALJFORKIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  May  20.  1976 

Mr.  BROWN  of  California.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, yesterday  I  inserted  in  the  Congres- 
sional Record  the  introduction  from  a 
recent  California  State  Legi.'ilature  pub- 
lication entitled:  "Reassessment  of  Nu- 
clear Energy  in  California;  A  Policy 
Analysis  of  Proposition  15  and  Its  Alter- 
natives." 

Today,  in  an  effort  to  further  under- 
.•^^tanding  of  the  issues  involved  with  nu- 
clear energy,  I  wish  to  insert  another 
excerpt  from  that  publication,  which  is 
one  of  the  best  of  its  kind.  The  issue 
addressed  in  tliese  remarks  is  the  nuclear 
debate  itself.  As  the  analysis  states: 

The  rea.son  for  the  dispute  among  highly 
qualified  and  knowledgeable  men  is  that  the 
Issues  are  not  solely  resolvable  through  ap- 
plication of  scientific  expertise.  The  debate 
is  more  the  result  of  differing  views  on  hu- 
man abilities,  human  fallibility  and  hu- 
man behavior   than   anything  else. 

The  excerpt  follows : 
Excerpt   From       "Reassessment   or   Nuclear 
Energy  in  California" 
judging  the  nuclear  debate 

To  any  lay  observer,  the  claims  and 
counterclaims  that  are  made  about  the  safety 
and  wisdom  of  the  nuclear  power  program 
In  this  country  are  bewildering.  Scientists 
themselves  are  unable  to  agree  on  where 
virtue  lies  In  a  display  of  at  least  some 
levity,  the  public  has  been  treated  to  the 
battle  of  the  Nobel  Laureates,  a  game  of 
escalating  numbers.  First,  two  Nobellsts. 
Linus  Pauling  and  Harold  Urey.  Indicated 
their  reservations  about  the  continued  de- 
velopment of  nuclear  power  Then,  under 
the  prodding  of  Hans  Bethe.  another  Nobel 
prlze-wlnner.  32  scientists  signed  a  state- 
ment Indicating  that  In  their  view  nuclear 
pcwer  was  safe  and  a  necessary  energy  option 
for  this  country — eleven  were  Nobel  Laure- 
ates The  Union  of  Concerned  Scientists  next 
circulated  a  petition  indicating  the  need  for 
caution  and  the  need  for  more  safety  test- 
ing prior  to  rapid  expansion  of  the  use  of 
nuclear  power  and  obtained  the  supporting 
signatures  of  2300  scientists,  a  large  propor- 
tion of  whom  were  specialists  In  nuclear  en- 
ergy or  nuclear  physics.  Then  the  New  Mexico 
Citizens  for  Clean  Air  and  Water,  an  environ- 
mental group  of  some  2000  members,  a  few- 
hundred  of  whom  work  at  the  government's 
nuclear  energy  lab  at  Los  Alamos.  Issued  a 
proclamation  that  unless  "potentially  seri- 
ous problems"  were  clearly  on  their  way  to 
solution  by  March  1977  the  group  would 
oppose  further  construction  of  nuclear  pow- 
er facilities  "as  an  Imminent  hazard."  Flnal- 
Iv  the  American  Nuclear  Society  gathered 
32,000  signatures  on  a  declaration  that  both 
cortl  and  uranltim  are  needed  as  power 
.sources  and  that  "there  are  no  technical 
problems  Incapable  of  being  efTectlvely 
solved"  in  using  these  fuels 

The  reason  for  the  dispute  among  highly 
qualified  and  knowledgeable  men  Is  that  the 
Issues  are  not  solely  resolvable  through  ap- 
plication of  scientific  expertise.  The  debate  Is 
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more  the  result  of  differing  views  on  human 
abilities,  human  fallibility,  and  human  be- 
havior than  anything  else.  To  have  confi- 
dence in  the  safety  of  a  reactor,  we  mtist  have 
confidence  In  the  degree  of  perfection  man 
can  attain  In  building  and  operating  complex 
devices.  To  have  confidence  In  the  perpetual 
Isolation  of  nuclear  wastes,  we  must  have 
confidence  In  the  longevity  of  our  social  in- 
stitutions and  the  rationality  of  future  gen- 
erations. To  have  confidence  In  the  security 
of  the  bomb-grade  fuels  which  are  present  In 
the  cycle  which  results  In  electricity,  we  must 
have  confidence  In  the  abUitles  of  society's 
deterrents  to  prevent  actions  by  fanatics  "or 
organized  crime.  If  one  Is  pessimistic  about 
these  requirements,  one  does  not  agree  with 
the  course  currently  being  followed  to  expe- 
dite the  development  of  nuclear  power.  If 
optimistic,  one  Is  dismayed  by  what  appear 
to  be  Irrational  roadblocks  constantly  being 
thrown  In  the  way 

Alvln  Weinberg,  former  director  of  the 
AEC's  mow  ERDA's)  Oak  Ridge  National 
Laboratory,  has  said:  "When  nuclear  energy 
was  small  and  experimental  and  unimpor- 
tant, the  Intricate  moral  and  institutional 
demands  of  a  full  commitment  to  It  could  be 
Ignored  or  not  taken  seriously.  Now  that  nu- 
clear energy  is  on  the  verge  of  becoming  our 
dominant  form  of  energy,  such  questions  as 
the  adequacy  of  human  Institutions  to  deal 
with  this  marvelous  new  kind  of  fire  must  be 
asked  and  answered  soberly  and  responsi- 
bly." -^  The  commitment  to  nuclear  energy 
Dr.  Weinberg  described  as  a  Faustlan  bar- 
gain: "On  the  one  hand  we  offer — in  the 
catalyvlc  nuclear  burner  [the  breeder  re- 
actor]— an  ine.\haufitlble  source  of  en- 
ergy .  But  the  price  we  demand  of  society 
for  this  magical  energj-  source  is  both  a  vigi- 
lance and  a  longevity  of  our  social  Institu- 
tions that  we  are  quite  unaccustomed  to." 
Dr.  Weinberg  Indicated  the  Issues  shoiUd  be 
"adjudicated  by  a  legal  or  political  process 
rather  than  by  scientific  exchange",  because 
the  questions  are  beyond  the  resources  of 
science  to  resolve.  He  concluded  that  the 
benefits  of  developing  nuclear  power  were 
greater  than  any  risks  Involved.  But  others 
in  using  his  same  calculus  came  to  the  op- 
posite conclusion. 

It  is  not  as  If  there  Is  no  role  for  technical 
Information  in  this  debate.  But  what  Is  con- 
founding Is  that  In  the  absence  of  hard  evi- 
dence, the  facts  on  which  to  base  our  norma- 
tive Judgements  are  themselves  disputed. 
Much  of  the  Information  required  is  a  pre- 
diction of  future  events  on  the  basis  of 
limited  experience.  This  Is  in  essence  the  na- 
ture of  the  dispute  over  the  Reactor  Safety 
Study  and  the  problems  of  waste  disposal. 
The  crucial  tests  have  not  been  done  and  on 
the  whole  many  of  the  critics  would  be  more 
at  ease  if  they  were  presented  convincing 
data  from  actual  experiments. 

Overall  then  the  positions  on  both  sides 
are  matters  of  speculation.  To  decide  between 
confilctlng  viewpoints,  one  Is  thrown  back 
on  his  faith  In  one  set  of  speculations  over 
another.""  In  this  situation.  It  Is  clear  that 
the  mdustrj-  and  the  old  AEC  suffered  from 
public  mistrust  by  being  overly  optimistic  In 
the  face  of  increasing  evidence  that  there 
were  problems.  To  some  extent  this  reaction 
Is  attributable  to  the  extreme  degree  of  scru- 
tiny to  which  the  nuclear  Industry  is  sub- 
jected. Because  of  this  scrutiny,  more  prob- 
lems In  the  nuclear  Industry  come  into  pub- 
lic view  than  In  practically"  any  other  heavy 
industrj'.  To  balance  what  some  In  the  In- 
dustrv-  believe  Is  the  excessive  attention  given 
them,  public  pronouncements  expressing 
great  conXidence  that  problems  will  quickly 
be  remedied  or  downplaying  the  slgnlflcsance 
of  any  particular  Incident  are  Issued.  In  the 
past  practically  no  problems  were  ever  ad- 
mitted to  by  the  AEC  or  the  Industrv.  The 
actions   of   the   industry   and   their  federal 

Footnotes  at  end  of  speech. 
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reguldtom  appear  ovtily  date  islve  to  aome 
and  lead  to  ml  struct  aad  au«pl  :lon.  Now  this 
situation  appears  to  be  chmiKlii*;  slowly. 

Apparently  the  poor  [n:  ft  i '.i.ii  .e  and 
problems  In  nuclear  plants  wa-e  us  much  of 
a  surprise  to  the  utilities  as  a  lyone  else.  As 
a  result  there  has  been  opei:  disputes  be- 
tween utilities  and  nuclear  krendors,  each 
blaming  the  other  for  the  prob  cms  that  have 
arisen  (e.g.,  SMtTD  and  West  .nghouse ) .  At 
least  one  utility.  American  1  lectrlc  Power 
Company,  has  been  openly  sk  optical  of  the 
continued  use  of  nuclear  pov  er.  Others  In 
the  Industry  have  been  doubtf  il  of  the  pros- 
pects of  economical  fuel  rep  -ocesslng  and 
the  skyrocketing  price  of  jranlum  has 
caught  one  major  vendor  c  jmpletely  off 
guard.  Other  business  groups  o  a  traditional 
conservative  grain  are  even  pu  )llcly  criticiz- 
ing such  main  line  projects  c  ;  the  nuclear 
power  program  as  the  liquid  metal-cooled 
fast  breeder  reactor.  ERDA  It  lelf  has  even 
laid  bare  the  problems  In  ura  ilum  enrich- 
ment capacity,  fuel  reprocesslr  g,  plutonlum 
recycling,  and  waste  disposal  which  It  baa 
not  yet  been  able  to  solve.  Bit  the  critics' 
case  Is  not  conceded.  There  ar  still  a  good 
number  of  serious  Ekllegatlons  tl  at  have  been 

the  Industry, 
find    well- 


leveled  by  various  critics  which 
ERDA,     and     the     NRC     do     no 
founded. 
Generally,  the  position  of  th 


nuclear  In- 


dustry, ERDA  and  the  NRC  Is  tl  at  the  use  of 
nuclear  power  Is  fraught  with  hazards  but 
that  the  problems  arc  being  de  ilt  with  ade- 
quately, changes  are  made  wh  n  necessary, 
and  the  record  to  da'c  is  exc<  llent.  In  re- 
sponse the  critics  charge  the  Fe<  eral  Govern 
ment  with  being  too  lax  In  it  regulation. 
One  group  said  "an  electrical  ap  lUance,  such 
as  a  toaster  or  a  hair  dryer,  haj  more  strin- 
gent safety  checks  than  the  <  ectrlcal  in- 
struments that  control  a  nuclea  plant.  This 
Is  a  clear  demonstration  of  thi  Inadequate 
attention  given  by  the  NRC  tow  rds  protect- 
ing the  public  safety."  »"  Anotli  »r  critic  ob 
talned  an  admission  from  an  AE<  official  that 
only  2'x.  of  a  plant  design  was  i-er  reviewed 
for  safety."* 

But  virtue  Is  not  entirely  oti  the  side  of 
the  critics  either.  They  ofter  have  been 
guilty  of  continuing  to  use  oui  dated  infor- 
mation and  making  exagger  ted  claims. 
Some  base  their  criticism  more  )n  a  general 
antl-blg-buslness  attitude  than  on  specific 
safety  questions.-'"  The  most  cg  nmon  prob- 
lem Is  over-stating  the  ease  wltM  which  con- 
servation and  alternative  souris  of  energy 
could  take  up  the  slack  left  by  |in  abandon- 
ment of  nuclear  power.  But  In  .%)alance  It  Is 
likely  that  the  Industry  Is  slftillarly  over- 
eiUhuslastlc  about  the  low  cost 'of  electricity 
generated  from  nuclear  heat  compared  to 
alternative  fuels.  Nevertheless  tfcere  does  ap- 
pear to  be  a  segment  In  the  iapectrum  of 
critics  which  Is  careful  and  re4{(>onslble  and 
willing  to  recant  In  light  of  aeti  evidence. 

The  result  of  the  tension  beiween  the  In- 
dustry, the  critics,  and  the  re»onslble  gov- 
ernment agencies  has  been  ^  pattern  of 
events  reminiscent  of  the  debate  over  the 
Vietnam  War.  T 

Ofllclal  optimism  despite  continued  revela- 
tions of  negative  evidence.  J 

Exposure  of  embarrassing  Jlnformatlon 
purposely  withheld  from  the  pufUc  (the  "64- 
'65  WASH -740  update  obtained  through  a 
suit  under  the  Freedom  of  Inforinatlon  Act). 

Defections  of  middle  level  people  from  one 
side  to  the  other.  Carl  Hocevar.  a  nuclear 
engineer  working  on  the  emergency  core  cool- 
ing computer  codes  at  the  AECTb  Idaho  Re- 
actor Testing  Station,  resigned  to  Join  the 
Union  of  Concerned  Scientists,  the  group 
most  v(x;al  In  their  criticism  erf  the  Com- 
puter codes  Ian  Forbes,  one  of  the  first  mem- 
bers of  the  UCS,  resigned  when  he  felt  his 
colleaKues  were  overly  critical  of  reactor 
safety  after  the  AEC  mtxilfled  It?  Frt\s  cri- 
teria. Then  three  OE  eiurlneers  from  middle 
level    inivnat^'emciit    In    the    nuclear   division 
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balled  out  and  criticized  the  safety  of  BWR  s. 
and  have  been  campaigning  for  the  passage 
of  the  Initiative.  In  frustration  over  what  he 
regarded  as  the  failure  of  the  Nuclear  Regu- 
latory Commission  to  be  concerned  first  and 
foremost  with  safety.  Robert  Pollard,  the 
NRC  manager  In  charge  of  the  safety  review 
for  the  Indian  Point  3  reactor,  resigned  and 
took  his  case  to  the  media. 

"Excommunication"  of  "heretics".  Persons 
who  choose  not  to  resign  but  to  voice  criti- 
cisms from  within  have  been  made  so  un- 
comfortable they  felt  compelled  to  leave. 
This  seems  to  be  what  happened  to  Arthur 
TampUn  and  John  Oofman  (who  challenged 
radiation  release  standards  as  being  too  high) 
and  Donald  Qeesamen  (who  believed  plu- 
tonlum was  more  toxic  than  ofQclally 
thought) . 

Anonymous  leaks  of  withheld  agency  Infor- 
mation to  critics  engaged  In  legal  actions 
against  the  Industry  and  the  federal  agen- 
cies. 

These  tensions  have  Increased  remarkably 
In  the  last  two  years,  and  it  looks  as  though 
the  tensions  will  continue  to  build.  No  pro- 
gram can  be  subjected  to  this  level  of  criti- 
cism, showing  signs  of  Internal  discord,  and 
continue  unchanged.  Some  sort  of  reassess- 
ment will  undoubtedly  occur,  probably  with- 
in the  next  five  years. 

rOOTNOTXS 

"»  A.  M.  Weinberg,  op.  cit. 

""Nobel  Laureate.  Dr.  Hans  Bethe,  nuclear 
power  proponent,  was  asked  during  the  hear- 
ings If  the  ECCS  would  work  when  needed.  He 
answered:  "I  do  not  know,  and  the  people 
who  know  much  more  about  tt.  like  Dr.  Fln- 
layson  who  was  a  member  of  the  [American 
Physical  Society)  panel,  do  not  know  either. 
On  the  other  hand  Dr.  Flnlayson  .  .  .  went 
on  record  to  say  that  he  has  the  feeling  that 
It  win  work.  .  .  .  (the)  l>est  you  can  do  is  to 
rely  on  the  feeling  of  people  who  have  studied 
It  very  carefully  .  .  ." 

"'  Testimony  of  Dale  Bridenbaugh,  Richard 
Hubbard  and  Gregory  C.  Minor  (three  former 
Q.E.  officials)  to  the  Joint  Committee  on 
Atomic  Energy,  February  17.  1976. 

»'  Cherry,  transcript.  November  20,  pg    47. 

-'•This  was  the  essence  of  the  testimony 
from  the  National  Intervenors.  transcript, 
October  29,  pgs.  62-76. 


DAN  LUTKUS  HLIIHES  AFTER  34 
YEARS  OF  SERVICE  TO  SCHOOL 
AND  COMMUNITY 


HON   JAMES  J.  BLANCHARD 

OF    MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  May  20,  1976 

Mr.  BLANCHARD.  Mr.  Speaker.  Mr. 
Dan  Lutkus.  the  athletic  director  of 
Hazel  Park  Schools,  is  retiring  after  34 
.vears  of  dedicated  service. 

Mr.  Lutkus  has  been  with  the  Hazel 
Park  School  DLstrlct  since  1942.  He  spent 
25  years  at  the  high  school  in  the  phj-si- 
cal  education  department  as  teacher, 
coach  and  athletic  director  and  friend. 
In  1966  he  was  appointed  director  of 
physical  education  and  athletics. 

In  1946  Mr.  Lutkus.  with  the  help  of 
others,  organized  the  Little  Oak  League 
for  ninth  graders  and  freshmen.  The 
league  consisted  of  Femdale.  Berkley, 
Cranbrook.  Birmingham,  and  Royal  Oak. 
He  was  also  active  in  the  formation  of 
the  Southeastern  Michigan  Association, 
a  high  school  athletic  league. 

This  pa.<;t  year,  he  served  as  president 
of  the  Michigan  Association  of  Directors 
of  Physical  Education  and  Athletics. 
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Mr.  Lutkus  Is  highly  re.';  pec  ted  in  the 
community  and  highly  regarded  by  lils 
collesigues  tliroughout  the  State  of 
Michigan.  It  Is  fitting  that  he  be  honored 
and  cominondetl  for  his  years  of  service 
to  the  community 

It  Ls  easy  to  understand  why  Dun's 
friends  will  miss  him.  I  am  .sure  everyone 
will  join  me  in  wi.shing  Dan  the  best  of 
luck  in  his  future  endeavors. 


THE  HEBREW  WORD  FOR  LIFE 


HON.  LESTER  L.  WOLFF 

or    NEW    YOnK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  RErRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  May  20.  1976 

Mr  WOLFF.  Mr.  Speaker,  recently,  I 
had  the  pleasure  of  taking  part  In  a 
unique  and  verj'  special  Bicentennial  cel- 
ebration at  the  Jewish  Institute  for  Geri- 
atric Care  in  New  Hyde  Park.  NY.  wStii 
the  wonderful  staff  and  patients  of  the 
Institute.  The  theme  of  the  afternoon  s 
celebration  was  L'Chaim.  the  Hebrew 
word  for  "life,"  which  was  especially  fit- 
ting, for  the  men  and  women  who  par- 
ticipated In  the  celebration  have,  indeed. 
lived  life  to  the  fullest  and  have  these 
many  more  years  to  live.  These  are  the 
patients  of  the  Institute  for  Geriatric 
Care  who  have  experienced  and  contrib- 
uted to  some  of  the  most  important  and 
extraordinary  events  in  our  Nation's 
history. 

In  their  lifetime,  they  have  seen  ad- 
vances and  events  that  have  changed  the 
face  of  America  and  drastically  altered 
the  course  of  our  hlstoiy.  The  radio,  TV. 
the  automobile,  the  airplane,  electricity, 
atomic  energy,  man  In  space,  medical 
science  breakthroughs — tliese  are  but  a 
few  of  the  milestones  which  the.se  older 
Americans  have  experiences! .  Their  lues 
have  spanned  decades  of  acluevement 
unparalleled  in  our  entire  200-year 
history. 

Many  of  the  men  and  women  I  met 
worked  through  the  growing  years  of 
New  York's  garment  industry.  They  en- 
dured the  horror  of  sweatshops,  child 
labor,  and  inhumane  working  condition.s: 
many  knew  firsthand  the  famous  Tri- 
angle Shirtwaist  Fire,  a  trapedy  that  for- 
•tunately  led  to  better,  safer  working 
conditions  In  the  garment  industry. 
These  men  and  women  could  write  for  us 
a  history  of  labor  in  the  United  States. 
for  they  have  lived  through  it^  wor^t  and 
best  moments. 

One  of  the  highlights  of  my  afternoon's 
visit  to  the  institute  was  the  opportunity 
to  meet  and  talk  to  Mrs  Dora  Leviton, 
who  this  year  Is  celebrating  her  102d 
birthday.  She  is  truly  a  remarkable 
woman . 

In  conjunction  with  the  afternoon's 
celebration  of  mjjslc  and  guest  speakers, 
the  institute  launched  its  "Photographic 
Salute  to  the  Life  and  Times  of  Vintage 
Americans,"  a  2-week  exhibition  of  pa- 
tients portraits  that  in  itself  con.stitute.'' 
a  Bicentennial  tribute  to  a  generation  of 
men  and  women  who  have  helped  to 
shape  America's  history  The  Institute's 
photographic  salute  to  its  older  .Ameri- 
cans gives  a  very  special  meaning  to  the 
saying  that  "a  picture  Is  worth  a  thou- 
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sand  words."  Tlie  faces  of  these  men  and 
woir.en  tell  the  story  of  the  triumphs  and 
str'-.k-j-'Ies  that  have  made  America  the 
^'re;it  Nation  that  it  is  today.  They  speak 
,.;  u  iirofounrt  pride  in  our  past  achieve- 
i:ie:.tt  and  of  an  enduring  hope  for  our 
lu'.'jre.  It  was  truly  a  pleasure  for  me  to 
join  the  patient.'^  and  staff  of  the  Jewish 
Institute  for  Geriatric  Care  in  celebrat- 
ing our  Bicentennial. 


FIRST  DISTRICT  OF  MARYLAND 
SPEAKS  OUT 


HON.  ROBERT  E.  BAUMAN 

OF    MARYLAND 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  May  20,  1976 

Mr.  BAUMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  my 
privilege  to  represent  one  of  the  greatest 
congressional  districts  in  the  United 
States.  Surrounding  tlic  shores  of  the 
Chesapeake  Bay.  it  includes  the  nine 
counties  of  Maryland's  historic  Eastern 
Shore  stretching  from  Ocean  City  and 
the  Virginia  State  line  in  the  south  to 
the  Pennsylvania  border  in  the  north.  It 
also  includes  populous  Harford  Couniy 
north  of  Baltimore  lUid  the  three  south- 
ern Maryhind  counties  south  of  Wash- 
ington. D.C.,  where  the  first  settlers  be- 
gan life  m  colonial  times. 

Last  December  I  sent  out  question- 
naires to  more  than  95.000  hou.seholds  in 
the  First  District  and  the  response  was 
most  gratifying.  More  than  8,000  re- 
sponses were  received  over  a  period  of 
2  months.  Although  the  First  District 
has  a  voter  registration  which  i-s  more 
than  3  to  1  Democratic,  the  responses 
were  certainly  conservative  in  nature. 
much  the  same  as  answers  from  all  parts 
of  the  Nation  as  expressed  in  public 
opinion  polls. 

I  insert  at  this  fX)int  the  full  results 
of  the  survey  which  I  conduct  annually 
among  the  550,000  i>eople  I  represent: 
Congressman  Bob  Bavman  Reports 
[Percentages! 

NATIONAl,    AFFAIRS 

1.  Do  you  favor  a  substantial  tax  cut  even 
If  It  does  cause  more  Inflation? 

Yes -—     18 

No 76 

Undecided    7 

2.  Would  you  favor  a  tax  cut  If  It  means 
drastic  cuts  In  federal  spending  and 
progra.ni8? 

Yes — —     81 

No    14 

Undecided    4 

3.  Do  you  favor  continued  sales  of  Amer- 
ican foodstuffs  and  grain  abroad  to  countries 
Including  the  Soviet  Unlon^ 

Yes 65 

No 29 

Undecided    6 

4.  'Which  of  the  following  solutions  to  the 
energy  problem  do  you  favor? 

(a)  gradual  decontrol  of  present  oil  prices 
a'  a  spur  to  doa;iestlc  production  of  gas  and 
oU? 

Yes 75 

No     17 

Undecided    8 
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i  b )    rationing  of  gas  and  oil  by  the  gov- 

erninent? 

Yes   28 

No     66 

Undecided    6 

( c  1  Increased  taxes  on  gasoline  and  oil  to 
di.scourape  consumption? 

Yes    29 

No     64 

Undecided    8 

(d)  complete  and  Immediate  price  decon- 
trol of  gas  and  oil? 

Y'es 38 

No     49 

Undecided    13 

fe)  a  "windfall"  profits  tax  on  increased 
earnings  of  oil  companies  anless  such  earn- 
ings are  "plowed  back"  Into  new  gas  and  oil 
production? 

Yes 90 

No     6 

Undecided    4 

5.  (a)  Do  you  favor  federal  registration  of 
ali  firearms? 

Yes 36 

No     60 

Undecided    3 

I  b  I  D( )  yo»;  favor  confiscation  of  all  hand- 
guns? 

Yes 15 

No     82 

Undecided    3 

(c)  Do  you  favor  mandatory  Jail  sentences 
for  those  convicted  of  gun  related  crimes? 

Yes 94 

No     4 

Undecided    2 

idl    Do  you  favor  any  form  of  gun  control? 

Yes  - 47 

No 44 

Undecided    9 

6.  Do  you  personally  have  confidence  that 
the  American  economic  system  has  the 
ability  to  produce  prosperity? 

Y'es  82 

No     10 

Undecided    8 

7.  Would  you  favor  some  form  of  tax  sup- 
ported national  health  care  for  all? 

Yes  25 

No     66 

Undecided    8 

8.  How  do  you  rate  President  Ford's  per- 
formance after  one  year  In  office? 

(a)  excellent  5 ^'f  ;  (b)  goodSl""!;  (c)  only 
fair  41'",  ;   (d)  poor  I6''r;    (el   terrible  7^7. 

9.  How  do  you  rate  the  performance  of  the 
94th  Congress? 

(a)  excellent  2^7:  (bi  good  9%;  (c)  only 
falrSS";   (d)   poor  32'";  ;   (ei   terrible  22 Tr . 

10.  Do  you  favor  reform  of  the  federal  food 
stamp  prnfrran"!  which  would  drastically  cut 
the  number  of  persons  eligible  for  benefits 
totalling  $6  bUlion? 

Yes  94 

No     4 

Undecided    2 

1 1 .  Do  you  f avore  a  federal  law  to  guarantee 
everyone  a  certain  level  of  Income? 

Yes 11 

No 82 

Undecided 8 

12  Please  rank  In  numerical  order  of  their 
seriousness  as  you  see  them  the  problems 
facing  America : 

(a)  Inflation  28^^^;  (b)  moral  decline  17%; 
(c)  lack  of  leadership  14%;   (d)  big  govern- 
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ment  11^;  (e)  union  power  11 T/-;  (f)  unem- 
ployment 9'~c;  ig)  energy  cr'els  5'7c ,  (h) 
other  3 Tr;  (li  big  business  2T  . 

13.  Are  you  personally  pleased  with  the  di- 
rection m  which  the  United  States  Is  moving? 

Yes 8 

No    79 

Undecided    13 

rOEEICN  AFFAIRS 

14.  Who  do  you  think  benefits  most  from 
the  policy  of  detente? 

(a)  United  States,  6%:  (b)  Soviet  Union, 
68'";;  (ci  Neither  one,  C'^c:  (d)  About  equal, 
19 '-, . 

15.  Do  you  generally  support  US  foreign 
aid  programs? 

Y'es 22 

No 70 

Undecided 9 

18.  Do  you  think  that  the  US  should  have 
a  national  defense  capability  that  Is: 

(a)  clearly  superior  to  the  Soviets,  yes, 
58''".;  (b)  about  equal  to  the  Soviets,  yes, 
22%;  (c)  or.  should  we  have  mutual  disarm- 
ament, yes,  21 '~, . 

17.  Do  you  favor  the  US  giving  any  of  Its 
rights  to  control  and  operate  the  Panama 
Canal  ■;' 

Yes  la 

No 79 

Undecided g 

18  Do  you  think  that  the  US  should  refuse 
to  ship  food  or  manufactured  goods  to  OPEC 
oil  producing  nations  which  continue  to  raise 
the  price  of  the  petroleum  they  sell  us? 

Y'es 68 

No 34 

Undecided 8 

19.  If  the  Presidential  election  were  held 
today  who  would  you  support  with  your  vote? 
(Check  only  one.) 

la)  Ronald  Reagan  39 T:;  (b)  President 
Ford  28%;  (c)  George  Wallace  10%;  (d) 
Hubert  Humphrey  7%:  (ei  Others  i please  In- 
dicate) 5%;  (ft  Henry  Jackson  4%  :  (g)  Ted 
Kennedy  4%;  (h)  Morris  Udall  1%;  (1)  Lloyd 
Bentsen  0%. 

20.  Do  you  approve  of  the  way  I  have 
represented  you  as  your  Congressman? 

Yes 78 

No 6 

Undecided 15 

<  Percentcges  may  add  up  to  slightly  less 
than  100<~,  .  because  not  all  respondents  an- 
swered every  question.) 


UNAVOIDABLY  ABSENT 


HON.  ROBERT  W.  KASTEN,  JR. 

or  WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATR^ES 

Thursday,  May  20.  1976 

Mr.  KASTEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
April  30,  1976.  I  was  unavoidably  absent 
and  missed  three  record  votes.  In  an  ef- 
fort to  provide  a  complete  voting  record 
for  the  constituents  of  the  Ninth  Con- 
g-ressional  District  of  'Wisconsin,  I  would 
like  to  take  this  opportunity  to  indicate 
my  position  on  those  votes  if  I  had  been 
present : 

First.  I  would  have  voted  for  H.R. 
366.  the  Pubhc  Safety  Officers  Benefits 
Act. 

Second.  I  would  have  voted  against 
the  Gibbons  amendments  to  H.R,  366. 
which  would  have  deducted  death  ben- 
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eflts  from  general 
received  by  the 
cetused. 

Third.   I  would 
365,  the  Fireflghters  Benefits  lAct. 


Bhiring  funds 
employer  ef  the  de- 
have  vote4  for  H.R. 


EDGAR  AMENDMENTT 


HON.   ROWANO  L.  MAZZOLI 

I't      KKNTUCKY 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESE>rTATIVE8 
Thursday.  May  20.  1976 

Mr.  MAZZOLI.  Mr.  Speaker,  Chairman 
Brock  Adams — and  his  House  Budget 
Committee — worked  dUigently  for 
months  in  preparing  the  first  concur- 
rent resolution  on  the  budget  They  did 
a  masterful  job  In  the  limited  time  avail- 
able to  them,  in  handling  tHe  complex 
and  controversial  matter  of  setting  na- 
tional budget  priorities. 

During  House  consideration  of  the 
fir.st  budKet  resolution,  Chairman  Adams 
supported  an  amendment  adding  $1.2  bil- 
lion to  the  budget  for  veterans'  cost-of- 
living  benefit  increases.  I  followed  Chair- 
man Adams'  lead  and  voted  for  the 
amendment. 

Chairman  Adams  did  not,'  however, 
support  other  floor  amendments  which 
proposed  to  add  funds  to  the  budget  for 
various  kind  of  veterans'  services.  Among 
such  amendments  opposed  by  the  Budget 
Committee  was  the  so-calted  Edgar 
amendment  which  added  $610  million  to 
the  budget  to  fund  the  costs  of  extend- 
ing the  cutoff  date  for  utlllzlnf  Vietnam- 
era  GI  educational  benefits. 

Again.  I  followed  Chairmpn  Adams' 
lead  and  voted  against  the  Ed?!  :  :  .  ;  :- 
ment.  However,  It  was  approyt-d  by  liie 
House. 

My  vote  was  one  of  the  mopt  difficult 
I  have  cast  since  coming  to  CJon?res.s. 

Because  my  vote  may  be  misconstrued, 
I  want  to  emphasize  that  I  am  a  co- 
sponsor  of  legislation  to  extend  the  de- 
limiting date  for  Vietnam-era  GI  educa- 
tional benefits.  I  support  granting  the 
Vietnam-era  veterans  a  further  period 
during  which  to  utilize  their  GI  educa- 
tional benefits. 

My  vote  against  the  Edgar  amend- 
ment, therefore.  wa.s  not  a  vote  against 
extending  the  dplimiting  dat«;  Rather,  it 
was  a  vote  in  favor  of  the  integrity  of  our 
new  congre.sslonal  budget  process.  It  was 
a  vote  endorsing  the  hard  work  done  by 
Chairman  Adams  and  his  committee  in 
balancing  and  adjusting  all  the  demands 
for  funds  which  were  sent  to  his  com- 
mittee by  all  the  standing  legislative 
committees  of  the  House. 

Finally,  my  vote  was  a  vote  tn  support 
of  the  proposition  that  Congress  has 
to  make  some  hard,  unpleasant,  and 
IJolitically  unpopular  .spending  decisions 
if  it  ever  hopes  to  gain  a  solid  hold  on 
the  national  "purse  strings  " 

One  final  word :  The  Hou.se  Senate 
conference  decided  to  reduce  the  funds 
the  House  had  added  to  the  budget  In 
approving  the  Fdrar  amendment.  In  a 
sense,  we  are  back  at  "square  one"  re- 
garding these  educational  benefits. 
However,  the  first  budget  resolution. 
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just  approved,  only  sets  spending  and 
revenue  "targets."  The  second  resolu- 
tion—which will  be  before  the  Congress 
this  fall— will  set  final  ceilings  on 
spending  and  on  revenue. 

I  am  confident  additional  funding  will 
be  Incorporated  In  the  second — final — 
resolution  to  provide  funds  for  all  the 
worthwhile  veterans'  services — including 
educational  services — not  provided  for 
in  the  first  resolution. 
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SOUTH    TEXAN    HONORED    FOR 
WILDLIFE  CONSERVATION 


HON.  E 


de 


!a  GARZA 


or    TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  20,  1976 

Mr.  DE  LA  GARZA.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  resi- 
dent of  Kingsville.  Tex.,  in  the  15th  Con- 
gressional District  which  I  have  the 
honor  of  representing,  h.is  devoted  his 
life  to  wildlife  management  and  conser- 
vation. In  word  and  deed  he  has  worked 
for  the  proper  use  of  rangelands  for  game 
as  well  as  livestock.  It  is  well  said  of  him 
that  he  has  always  kept  his  feet  on  the 
land. 

Mr.  Lehmann  recently  received  the 
Distinguished  Service  Award  for  1976 
from  the  Texas  chapter  of  the  WlldUfe 
Society.  In  making  this  award  the  Wild- 
life Society  honored  itself  as  well  as  the 
recipient  of  the  award.  Valgene  Lehmann 
Is  outstanding  in  his  field. 

In  order  that  my  colleagues  may  share 
my  knowledge  of  the  valuable  contribu- 
tions made  by  my  constituent  tn  an  im- 
portant area,  I  am  inserting  as  part  of 
my  remarks  a  brief  profile  of  Mr.  Leh- 
mann as  published  in  the  Kingsville- 
Bishop  Record  News: 

Retired  Kino  Ranch  Wildlutc  Expcbt  Rzcoo- 
NizED — He  Is  Stilx  Trtinc  To  Protbct 
Animals 

(By  Dee  Dee  Darkl«) 

Valgene  W.  Lehmann,  retired  employe  of 
the  King  Ranch.  Inc..  Is  the  recipient  of  the 
Dlstlngulahed  Service  Award  for  1976  given 
by  the  Texas  Chapter  of  the  WUdllfe  Society. 

Born  In  Washington  County.  Lehmann  la 
one  of  several  sclenUste  of  German  stock 
produced  In  that  area  who  have  distinguished 
themselves  In  wUdllfe  ecology  and  manage- 
ment. 

Lehmann  spent  formative  years  In  the 
Natural  environments  and  hunting  culture 
of  Washington  County  and  It  was  these  In- 
fluences that  led  him  to  university  training 
where  he  emphasized  biology  In  his  major 
subjects. 

The  wildlife  ecologlat  received  his  Bach- 
elor of  Business  Administration  from  the 
University  of  Texas  and  a  Master  of  Science 
degree  in  Wildlife  Management  from  Texas 
A&M  University  at  College  Station. 

His  contribution  to  publications  U  vast. 
Of  the  many  publications  and  emphases  of 
his  professional  life,  Lehmann  is  best  known 
for  his  work  with  upland  game  blrd.s  and  his 
holistic  approach  to  the  proper  and  conserv- 
ative use  of  rangelands  for  game  as  well 
as  livestock. 

Major  publications  Include  his  monograph 
on  "Attwater's  Prairie  Chicken,  the  Rela- 
tionship of  Vitamin  A  to  Bobwhlte  Quail  Re- 
production" and  his  book,  "Ttorgotten  Le- 
gions." 


I>ehmann'8  publications  on  range-wildllfe 
management  and  the  uses  of  flre  in  wild- 
life habitat  manipulation  are  contributions 
that  have  had  a  large  influence  on  the 
ranching  industry,  both  locally  and  interna- 
tionally 

According  to  Dr.  James  Teer.  chairman  of 
the  Department  of  Wildlife  Sciences  at  Texas 
A&M,  a  man  is  more  than  his  publications. 

"Our  recipient  Is  one  who  takes  a  stand 
or  position  and  unflagglngly  pursues  It,"  Teer 
said. 

"His  committee  work  In  professional  or- 
ganizations and  citizens'  groups  has  had  an 
Important  effect  on  conservation  and  the 
management  of  wildlife  and  rangeland 
habitats,"  Teer  went  on  to  say. 

As  an  employe  of  the  Texas  Cooperative 
Wildlife  Research  Unit  at  Texas  A&M  Uni- 
versity, as  well  as  the  old  Texas  Games.  Fish 
aid  Oyster  Commission  and  of  the  United 
States  Plah  and  Oyster  Commission,  as  well 
as  the  United  States  Fish  and  Wildlife  Serv- 
ice. Lehmann  has  left  his  mark  through  his 
understanding  and  interpretation  of  the 
natural  world. 

"He  is  an  Interesting  man."  Teer  said. 

"What  a  great  experience  it  Is  to  Just  alt 
and  listen  to  Val  tn  a  quiet  place  as  he  talks 
of  the  ecology  of  the  bru.<=h  country." 

"He  has  always  kept  his  feet  on  the  land 
and  his  associations  with  sportsmen  and 
user  groups  have  enabled  him  to  keep  prag- 
matic goals  in  his  research  and  educational 
pursuits."  Teer  said. 

Lehmann  reMde.s  at  629  W  Lee.  Theoreti- 
cally retired,  he  .spends  most  of  his  time 
working  for  the  advancement  of  his  flrst 
loves:  wildlife  and  the  wise  use  of  our  world. 
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NO  CURRENT  CRISIS  ON  ASIA'S 
RIM 

HON.  ROBERT  J.  LAGOMARSINO 

or    CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  May  20.  1976 

Mr.  LACrOMARSINO  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
would  like  to  brine  t<3  the  att.entlon  of 
my  colleagues  the  following  column  by 
my  constituent,  Mr  Hcnn.-  Huglln.  en- 
titled: "No  Current  Cri.';is  on  Asia's 
Rim."  I  am  sure  many  of  my  colleagues 
will  agree  with  Mr  Huglin's  article. 
The  article  follows: 

No  CuRRKNT  Crisis  on  Asia's  Rim 
(By  Henry  Huglln) 
HoNC  KoNC. — Along  'he  rim  of  East  Asia 
there  Is  pre.-^enUy  no  crisis  area  The  politi- 
cal shudders  which  followed  the  collapse  a 
year  ago  of  South  Vietnam  and  the  domino 
falls  of  Oambodla  and  Laos  have  sub.slded. 
And.  for  now,  the  ruling  parties  have  dl.s- 
content  bought  off  with  economic  progres.s 
or  repressed  through  authoritarian  meas- 
ures. But  there  are  many  tensions  and  crisis 
ixwsibllitlee.  Including  some  within  the  com- 
munist nations. 

The  non-communist  nations,  and  Commu- 
nlsh  China  a-s  well,  are  much  concerned  over 
our  nation's  future  course — how  much  will 
we  are  going  to  have  to  keep  up  our  military 
strength  to  at  least  match  the  Soviets,  and 
whether  we  are  going  to  continue  to  ase 
that  and  our  other  strengths  responsibly  as 
a  superpower  on  whom  they  inevltablv  must. 
in  part,  depend. 

A  survey  trip  through  Japan.  South  Korea. 
Taiwan,  the  PhUlpplnes.  Singapore.  Thai- 
land, and  Hong  Kong  is  comforting  for  the 
short  term  prospects  But,  for  the  long 
t«rm  proapccts,  the  situation  Is  dl:q'.jtci.ing. 
because  there  seems  not  to  be  the  means  for 


the  economic,  social,  and  political  changes 
needed  to  stave  off  the  communists'  long 
term  threat — through  their  ple-ln-the-sky 
unfulfilled  promises  of  better  lives,  backed 
by  subversion,  terrorism,  and  guerrilla  war- 
fare. 

Except  in  Japan,  the  old  hierarchical  ways, 
the  prlvUege  classes'  prequlsltes  and  influ- 
ence, and  the  hablte  of  corruption  may  be 
too  Ingrained  to  be  effectively  moderated— 
without  radical  and  brutal  changes,  wlUi 
economically  and  politically  stultlf>lng, 
permanently  repressive  results,  such  a-s  have 
taken  place  In  China,  Vietnam,  Cambodia, 
and  I.ao,'5. 

And  we  needn't  e.'cpect  development  of 
greater  democracy,  but  of  le.s.s  Except  again 
for  Japan,  there  haven't  developed,  and  prob- 
ably won't  develop,  truly  effective,  certain 
constitutional  means  for  changing  govern- 
ments. 

Of  course,  m  the  non -communist  A-'-lan  rim 
nations  there  are  possibilities  of  changes  of 
government  by  coup.  If  democratic  electiona 
do  not  bring  the  necessary  change.'; — but  this 
Is  an  uncertain  and  not  often  satisfactory 
procedure.  Yet,  such  possibilities  are  at  least 
better  than  in  the  communist  nations  where, 
once  in  power — though  subject  to  intra- 
party  upheaval,  as  in  China— the  police  state 
Is  so  efficiently  pervasive  that  no  means  for 
any  real  change  of  regime  exists. 

The  non-comn;unlst  East  Asian  nations 
are  blessed  with  generally  rapid  economic 
development.  This  reflects  the  linking  of 
their  cultures'  strong  work  ethic  with  the 
incentives  of  various  versions  of  free  enter- 
prise capitalism — with  the  economic  results 
overshadowing  the  les.ser.  but  more  egalitar- 
ian, development  of  the  communist  nations. 

Also,  everywhere  there  are  American  busi- 
nessmen pljrlng  their  trades,  buying  raw  ma- 
terials we  need  and  selling  our  products.  All 
of  the  non-communist  nations  welcome  our 
multinational  corporations'  technology  and 
factories — for  the  Jobs  thev  provide  and  the 
managerial  knowhow  and  capital  investment 
they  bring, 

Tet.  future  political  stability,  economic 
growth,  and  the  well  being  of  the  people  of 
these  nations  basically  must  depend  on  their 
own  poUcle.'?  and  actions  But  their  success 
also  unavoidably  depends  tc  some  degree  on 
what  our  country,  as  a  superpower,  does  to 
continue  to  promote  geopolitical  stability  and 
the  basic  balance  of  great-power  politics  in 
the  world,  particularly  in  our  highly  Im- 
portant triangular  relationship  with  Russia 
and  China. 

Throughout  Asia,  great-power  politics  are 
now  an  underlying  current 

In  addition  to  their  concern  over  our 
future  course,  the  smaller  East  Asian  non- 
communist  nations  are  much  concerned 
with  China,  as  the  strontrest  regional  power 
In  population,  geographic  size,  military 
strength,  and  cultural  Impact.  And  they  are 
also  concerned  with  Soviet  Russia  as  the 
great  power  with  the  most  influence  on 
North  Korea  and  North  Vietnam,  which  are 
the  most  militant  and,  except  for  China, 
the  strongest   mllltarUy   in   the   area. 

As  for  us.  we  still  have,  of  course,  firm 
treaty  commitments  with  Japan,  South  Ko- 
rea, Taiwan,  and  the  Philippines.  And.  In  all 
except  Taiwan,  we  have  tens  of  thousands 
of  troops  and  Important  military  bases.  Thus, 
we  are  apparently  con.tlnulngly  committed 
and  deeply  involved  geopolitlcally  In  East 
Asia.  Yet,  we  have  a  long  way  to  go  fully  to 
dispell  the  doubts — In  the  wake  of  Indo- 
china's collapse — a.s  to  the  \alldlty  of  our 
commitments. 

So,  wnth  the  non-communist  Asian  rim  na- 
tions, our  relations  prudently  must  continue 
along  the  realistic  power  politics  lines  of  the 
past — hopefully  with  success  In  the  coming 
decade  greater  than  during  the  decade  of 
Indochina  failure  Just  past. 
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HON.  JOHN  BRADEMAS 

OF    INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  20,  1976 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  94th 
Congress  has  demonstrated  its  concern 
and  support  of  programs  to  aid  persons 
who  by  reason  of  physical  or  mental 
handicaps  are  not  always  able  to  fend 
for  themselves. 

Tlie  Education  for  All  Handicapped 
Children's  Act  wa^  signed  into  law  on 
November  19,  1975.  This  measure,  an  his- 
toric advance  in  educating  America's 
handicapped  children,  will  mean  new 
hope  for  millions  of  physically  or  men- 
tally disabled  youngsters. 

In  addition.  Congress  has  voted  to  ex- 
tend for  2  more  years  the  Rehabilitation 
.'^ct.  This  important  measure  provides 
sen-ices  to  iiandicapped  adults  to  enable 
them  to  prepare  for  employment  and  pro- 
ductive uselul  living.  For  over  55  years, 
the  Rehabilitation  Act  has  been  helping 
handicapped  people  with  a  full  range  of 
rehabilitation  services,  including  medical 
care,  therapy,  employment  training  and 
counseling,  a.ssistance  in  securing  the 
tools  and  otlier  necessities  needed  to 
work,  and  securing  employment. 

As  chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on 
Select  Education,  witli  responsibility  over 
matters  relating  to  tlie  handicapped,  I 
am  pleased  to  cite  these  legislative 
achievements  of  the  94th  Congress. 

Mr.  Speaker,  earlier  this  year,  on 
March  15.  I  introduced  a  resolution  call- 
ing on  the  President  to  proclaim  the  week 
of  May  16.  1976,  as  "National  Handi- 
capped Awarene.ss  Week." 

At  tills  point  I  would  like  to  insert  rel- 
evant correspondence  in  this  matter 
which  I  have  received  from  the  White 
House: 

Thf.  White  Hovse. 
Washington.  DC.  May  14,  1976. 

Dear  Conoressman:  Because  of  the  inter- 
est you  have  expressed  In  the  President 
Issuing  a  proclamation  to  designate  the  week 
of  May  16.  1976.  a.'  National  Handicapped 
Awareness  Wee'r..  I  thought  you  would  find 
the  enclosed  Presidential  statement  of  in- 
terest. 

Although    It   was    not   possible   to   Issie   a 
proclamation,   the  President   was  pleased  to 
Issue   this   statement   i:i   recognition   of  our 
commitment    to  handicapped  Americans. 
Sincerely, 

Max  L.  FRrEDERspoRF 
Assistant  to  the  President 

The  White  Hoi-se. 

Washington.  DC. 

National  Handicapped  Awarentss  Week 
May   16  22.   1976 

I  commend  the  attention  of  all  Americans 
to  Na*lcnal  Handicapped  Awareness  Week  It 
Is  an  observance  which  should  remind  us  of 
our  need  to  eliminate  architectural  imrrier.': 
which  still  stand  In  the  way  of  handicapped 
cltlzciis  and  our  need  to  build  a  system  of 
public  transportation  which  brings  new  mo- 
bility to  those  who  are  handicapped. 

Our  succe--*  In  heeding  the  message  of  thl.s 
observance  can  result  In  more  Jobs — and  a 
greater  variety  of  Jobs — in  more  businesses 
and  Industries.  It  can  bring  closer  the  dav 
when  all  our  citizens  have  full  access  to 
public  facilities  and  when  all  Americans  can 
more  fully  exercise  their  Inherent  rights. 


The  message  of  National  Handicapped 
Awareness  Week  shov.ld  remain  with  us  as  a 
continuing  commitment  to  enable  handi- 
capped Americans  to  achieve  greater  per- 
sonal self-fulfillment  and  meaningful  con- 
tribution to  our  society. 

Gek-ald  R.  Ford. 


THOMAS  J    FARLEY— MILWAUKEE 
SCHOOL    FOOD    DIRECTOR 


HON.  HENRY  S.  REUSS 

OF    WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATI\'ES 
Thursday.  May  20,  1976 

Mr.  REUSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  Milwaukee 
is  fortunate  to  have  Thomas  J  Farley  as 
director  of  its  school  food  programs. 
Todays  edition  of  the  New  York  Times 
contains  an  excellent  article  by  Mimi 
Sheraton  on  outstanding  school  food 
programs  in  the  Nation,  and  she  gives 
special  praise  to  Mr.  Farley  as  an  "ener- 
getic perfectionist"  who  has  helped  cre- 
ate a  "school-lunch  paradise."  The  arti- 
cle is  also  a  tribute  to  the  many  men. 
women,  and  young  people  who  partici- 
pate in  the  Milwaukee  program  and 
make  it  a  success. 

The  article  is  entitled  "School  Lunch 
Utopia:  No  Impossible  Dream",  and  I 
want  to  share  it  with  my  colleagues: 

School  Lunch  Utopia:  No  Impossible  Dream 
( By  Mlmi  Sheraton  i 

School  food  doe?  not  have  to  be  bad  As 
hard  as  that  may  be  to  believe,  considering 
the  food  served  In  most  New  York  City 
schools,  there  Is  a  good  deal  of  encouraging 
evidence  to  the  con'^rary.  Many  schools 
throughout  the  country  achieve  more  than 
minimum  standards  of  palatablUty,  all  on 
limited  budgets  and  within  the  requirements 
of  the  Ur.ited  States  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture. 

Based  on  a  study  of  lunches  In  150  schools 
In  fi\e  cities,  the  key  to  success  appears  to 
be  the  amount  of  preparation  done  In  the 
school  kitchen.  The  formula,  at  its  simplest. 
Is  the  more  the  better. 

If  there  Is  a  school -lu-.ch  paradise.  It  Is 
Milwaukee,  and  the  li-.e'.;-.  energetic  perfec- 
tionist who  Is  the  director  of  that  program. 
Thomas  J.  Farley,  has  won  a  number  of  pres- 
tigious food  service  awards 

Boasting  a  70  percent  participation  out 
of  a  105.000  enrollment,  with  22.000  free 
lunches,  Mr  Farley  prepares  meals  from 
scratch  in  almost  every  school,  bal'lnp  every- 
thing on  the  premises,  Includinc  hamburger 
rolls,  and  transporting  hot  cooked  food  to 
the  few  schools  that  have  no  kitchens.  He 
daes  all  of  that  at  what  he  says  Is  the  lowest 
priced  lunch  In  any  major  city  m  the  United 
States,  a  figure  he  complies  each  year  by 
requesting  prices  from  50  large  cities 

Elementary  students  pay  30  cents,  while 
high  schools  charge  35  cents  per  lunch.  The 
program  is  self-supporting  and  receives  no 
municijial  funds  to  supplement  Federal  and 
state  subsidies 

Every  school  in  Milwaukee  offers  the  same 
lunch  on  a  given  day  and,  un'.lke  the  New 
York  high  schools,  no  addlMona'.  foods  are 
sold  a  la  carte  nor  are  students  permU*ed  off 
the  premises  for  lunch 

Leafy  green  salads  with  a  choice  c'  dress- 
ings, delicately  seasoned  Swedish  meat  halls, 
convincing  lasagne  and  crisp  golden  grilled 
cheese  sandwiches  are  among  the  under- 
standable favorites, 

.Asked  how  he  could  produce  such  good 
food  at  such  low  prices,  Mr.  Parley  gave 
several  reasons. 
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"For  one  thing,  remember  you  get  better 
food."  he  8..1d.  "Why  that  meal  pack  scuff 
could  gag  a  maggot.  Since  we  prepare  the 
same  meal  for  all  schools  we  ge|  better  bulk 
prices,  have  less  waste,  and  pay  liwer  delivery 
charges  since  wholesalers  do  i  lot  have  to 
figure  out  which  school  gets  wl  at. 

"And.  our  course."  he  contlni  >d,  "It's  Just 
plain  cheaper  to  do  your  own  <  poking  than 
to  have  someone  else  do  It  for  y(  u.  Our  labor 
costs  are  about  30  percent  lovn  r  than  New 
York's,  but  even  more  Importac  ;,  we  do  not 
pay  a  differentiated  wage  scale.  We  can  ro- 
tate kitchen  workers  so  they  U  am  all  Jobs 
and  become  well-trained." 


If 


CHOOSE    MENUS 

Milwaukee    food    personnf     hear    few 


gripes  It  La  mainly  because  two  si  udents  from 
each  of  33  high  schools  meet  8<  ven  times  a 
year  with  Mr.  Parley  to  relay  s  udent  com- 
plaints and  suggestions,  decl  le  on  new 
menus,  and  try  out  new  recipes  a  id  products 
Having  had  a  voice  In  the  mei  ii  planning 
through  their  representatives,  tiiclents  do 
not  resent  menus  imposed  on  the  n  by  adults 

When  asked  if  the  lack  of  c  lolce  might 
not  be  a  shortcoming,  Mr.  Farle;  explained: 
"Remember,  our  students  mai  o  a  choice 
when  they  choose  their  menus.  ::holce  on  a 
cafeteria  line  Is  bunk.  You  cou!  d  have  two 
or  even  three  choices  a  day  and  there  would 
still  be  some  kids  who  didn't  ll^e  anything 
available." 

As  for  being  able  to  produce  the  food  he 
does  In  New  York  with  the  clty'i  wage  scale. 
Mr  Parley  said.  "Of  course.  But  1  would  have 
to  have  the  same  commltmen ;  from  the 
Board  of  Education  In  New  Yc  rk  as  I  got 
In  Milwaukee.  That  Is  to  Ins  all  cooking 
kitchens  In  new  schools  and  a  Id  them  to 
existing  buildings  Ours  here  1  i  a  20-year 
plan. 

"It  would  coat  more,  but  could  ttlll  be  done 
within  Federal,  state  and  mun:  jlpal  allow- 
ances. Not  that  I  would  want  1  5  have  that 
Job,  of  course.  It's  possible  that  there's  Just 
no  way  to  be  right  In  New  Yor  :." 

Like  Milwaukee,  New  Orlean;  also  cooks 
the  same  lunch  from  scratch.  f(  r  all  schools 
In  the  city  each  day  Every  nldmornlng. 
students  In  classrooms  are  b|  ssfully  dis- 
tracted from  studies  by  the  b'H  set  smell  of 
freshly  baked  rolls  being  tak<  n  from  the 
oven.  Entrees  such  a.s  red  bea  is  and  rice, 
chill.  Italian  specialties  and  evln  shark  are 
seasoned  to  suit  the  splce-lovlnglNew  Orleans 
palate.  f 

STJCCISSrUl.  AND   SIMIX^R 

Chicago  and  Newark,  both  of  Which  utilize 
the  same  four  lunch  systems  m  New  York, 
have  the  same  record  of  success  End  failure — 
good  lunches  when  cooked  on  fee  premises, 
mediocre  to  poor  lunches  when  Comprised  of 
meal  packs  and  bulk  convenleni  e  choices. 

New  York  does  a  much  bett  r  Job  than 
either,  however,  with  the  basl  soup  and 
sandwich  lunch. 

As  a  group,  some  of  the  best  lunches  In 
New  York  were  those  cooked— fro  i  the  basics 
up — In  District  1  on  the  Lowef  East  Side 
Three  years  ago,  the  local  school  fjoard  chose 
to  administer  Its  own  lunch  pro|^am. 

Throwing  out  all  meal  pack^  bulk  con- 
venience and  basic  lunches  at  Ifie  demands 
mostly  of  parents,  the  local  bowd  hired  Its 
own  personnel,  developed  Its  owij  sources  for 
food,  and  planned  its  menus,  taking  advan- 
tage of  all  Federal  and  state  subsidies  and 
donated  commodities. 

Nine  old  schools  with  no  kltchtns  received 
meals  from  cooking  kitchens  In  Jieated  con- 
veyors just  before  lunch.  MucJt  fresh  food 
Is  used,  supplemented  with  aboit  the  same 
range  of  convenience  Items  use4  In  cooking 
kitchens  operated  by  the  city's  <8;hool  lunch 
bureau. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

So  satisfied  are  the  parents  In  this  dis- 
trict, that  they  voiced  strong  opposition  when 
the  recently  completed  Public  School  142  was 
equipped  only  for  bulk  convenience  foods. 

When  the  District  1  board  threatened  not 
to  open  the  school  until  a  cooking  kitchen 
was  installed,  a  range  and  venting  system 
were  added. 

But  the  single  best  group  of  school  lunches 
sampled  In  New  York  were  those  served  at 
yeshlvas.  under  the  Board  of  Jewish  Edu- 
cation. Since  these  schools  qualify  for  all 
subsidies  and  donated  commodities,  they 
must  meet  government  standards  In  addi- 
tion, because  their  food  must  be  kosher,  and 
such  convenience  Items  are  either  not  avail- 
able or  extremely  expensive,  they  are  prac- 
tically required  to  do  all  cooking  from 
scratch. 

Even  considering  the  advantage  theae 
schools  have  by  catering  to  a  homogeneous 
group  with  the  same  eating  habits,  and  not 
having  to  meet  union  wage  scales,  they  do 
an  extraordinary  Job  of  turning  out  delicious 
food. 

Beautiful  vegetable  and  bean  soups,  cold 
beet  borsch t.  elaborate,  crisp  salads,  vege- 
table chow  mein,  and  pizza  made  with  do- 
nated Hour  and  among  the  dairy  specialties. 

Meat  kitchens  add  expertly  seasoned  gou- 
lash, and  convincing  Italian  meat  balls  and 
sauce,  or  Inventive  entrees  such  as  crisply 
breaded  schnitzels  cut  from  turkey  roll.  And 
the  cakes  and  cookies  could  compete  with 
those  at  quality  nclghhorho-d  bakerlen. 
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A  TRIBUTE  TO  GEORGE  SIMMONS 

HON.  RON  DE  LUGO 

or    THE    VIRGIN    ISLANDS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  May  20.  1976 

Mr.  DE  LUGO.  Mr.  Speaker.  It  is  with 
extreme  sorrow  that  I  rise  today  to  report 
to  you  the  death  of  an  old  friend,  not 
only  to  me,  but  to  the  people  of  the  Virgin 
Islands  as  well. 

George  Simmons  spent  54  years  In  serv- 
ice to  the  United  States,  and  Virgin 
Islands.  Government.  He  began  as  a  16- 
year-old  messenger  in  the  office  of  the 
Government  Secretary  in  1920.  His  tal- 
ents did  not  end  tliere;  however,  and  by 
1947  he  had  attained  the  post  of  Deputy 
Customs  collector  for  the  island  of  St. 
John.  He  was  appointed  Administrator  of 
St  John  by  the  second  appointed  Gov- 
ernor of  the  Virgin  Islands,  and  held  the 
post  untU  1965.  He  was  reappointed  in 
1970,  and  maintained  the  position  until 
his  retirement  in  1974. 

Among  the  many  accomplishments  im- 
plemented under  his  administration  was 
the  opening  of  the  Coral  Bay-Cruz  Bay 
road  bypassing  Bordeaux  Mountain;  the 
institution  of  ferry  service  to  St.  John 
In  the  1940's:  setting  up  the  first  generat- 
ing service  to  provide  part  time  electric 
power  to  the  Island  in  1946,  and  bringing 
the  phone  system  to  the  Island  a  few- 
years  later. 

His  death  on  May  6  left  a  void  that  will 
be  hard  to  fill.  His  dedication  and  his 
unselfishness  in  his  work  brought  to  the 
job  consistently  high  standards  with 
which  we  can  all  be  proud.  All  of  us  con- 
cerned with  the  welfare  of  the  Virgin 


Islands  will  miss  him  terribly.  As  Tenny- 
son noted : 

O«orge  was  one  of  those  men  who  could, 
".  .  .  smite  the  sounding  furrows,  and  sail 
beyond  the  sunset  and  the  paths  of  all  the 
Western  stars.  .  .  ." 


THE  KISSINGER  MORALITY 


HON.  LARRY  McDONALD 

or    GEORGIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  20,  1976 

Mr.  McDonald  of  Georgia.  Mr 
Speaker,  many  of  us  have  been  disturbed 
by  Secretar>-  Kissinger's  recent  foray 
into  Africa  and  the  tone  of  his  remark.«! 
which  appear  to  call  for  the  overthrow 
of  two  governments  friendly  to  the 
United  States.  We  have  been  further 
disturbed  by  the  apparent  selective  mo- 
rality and  hypocrisy  of  the  Secretary'.'; 
statements  as  regards  majority  rule  and 
democracy.  In  my  view.  Rev.  Lester  Km- 
solving  reviewed  this  matter  ven,-  well 
recently  in  Politics  &  Religion  in  Its 
May  13,  1976.  issue.  The  column  follows: 
The  Kissinger  Morality 

While  Secretary  of  State  Henry  Klsslnper 
was  touring  among  the  few  black  African 
states  that  will  let  him  In.  his  spoke.smar. 
back  in  Washington  was  trying  to  explain 
the  selective  African  indignation  of  President 
Ford's  diplomatic  Wonderman. 

Frederick  Z.  Brown  first  announced  that 
Rhodeslan  Prime  Minister  Ian  Smith's  bring- 
ing blacks  Into  his  cabinet  "will  not  meet 
our  conception  of  what  representative  gov- 
ernment means." 

The  following  day  he  was  asked  by  thLs 
commentary  how  Dr.  Kissinger's  announced 
Ideal  of  "majority  rule"  could  be  applied  to 
what  the  State  Department's  own  African 
desk  concedes  are  19  military  dictatorships 
and  20  governments  where  the  majority  is 
not  allowed  to  vote  for  the  political  party  of 
Its  choice. 

"It  Is  not  possible  for  me  to  get  Into  char- 
acterizations of  other  countries,"  replied  Mr. 
Brown,  a  young  and  courteous  man,  with  a 
touch  of  desperation  In  his  voice.  "The  Sec- 
retary Is  speaking  about  Rhodesia." 

So  I  asked  him  why  Dr  Kissinger's  Ideal  of 
representative  govertmient  Is  promoted  only 
for  Africa's  white  governments  and  not  for 
Its  black  governments. 

After  one  of  the  longest  and  most  ear- 
spUttlng  silences  In  the  history  of  State  De- 
partment dally  press  brleflnKs,  Mr.  Brown  re- 
peated that  Dr.  K  was  speeiklng  about  Rho- 
desia 

Thanking  him  for  this  repeated  answer. 
I  reciprocated  by  repeating  the  question— 
In  slightly  altered  form : 

"Why  Is  your  conception  of  representative 
government  applied  only  to  white  and  not  to 
blacic  governments?" 

"I  really  don't  have  any  Idea,"  he  answered, 
repeating  again  the  hardly  Informative 
statement  that  Dr.  Kissinger  was  addressing 
Rhodesia. 

Dr.  Kissinger  was  that  very  day  visiting 
Liberia.  So  I  asked  whether  the  Secretary's 
Inclination  to  provide  moral  guidance  to  se- 
lected African  governments  would  extend  to 
a  proposal  that  Liberia's  President,  the  Rev. 
William  Tolbert.  take  steps  to  expunge  his 
nation's  constitution  of  the  raclaJ  segrega- 
tion which  has  been  spelled  out  for  more 
than  a  century— and  which  denies  the  vote 
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and  even  the  right  to  own  property  to  all 
non-blacks. 

"The  Secretary  has  been  fully  briefed  on 
Liberia,"  explained  Mr.  Brown,  with  only  a 
hint  of  acerbity. 

Did  that  briefing  include  a  reminder  that 
Liberia  has  racial  segregation  in  its  Consti- 
tution? 

Mr.  Brown  did  not  know.  Neither  did  the 
stay-at-homes  at  the  Llberlan  and  West  Afri- 
can desks — because  the  Secretarj's  briefings 
are  classified. 

But  a  not  unreasonable  speculation  Is  that 
nothing  Is  said  about  Llberlan  segregation — 
because  It  Is  black. 


MASSACHUSETTS  RESIDENT 
UTILIZES  SOLAR  ENERGY 


HON.  JOE  MOAKLEY 

or    MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  May  20,  1976 

Mr.  MOAKLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  an  in- 
creasing number  of  American  home- 
owners are  actively  considering  the 
advantages  of  solar  energy*  in  heating 
and  cooling  their  homes.  I  would  like  to 
share  the  experiences  of  Mr.  George 
Basile,  of  Dedham.  Mas.";  .  who  i.';  a  pio- 
neer in  New  England  In  the  utilization  of 
the  Sun'.s  ray.';  to  heat  iii.';  home,  thu.s  sav- 
ing energy  and  reducing  long  term  en- 
ergy costs.  The  article,  which  follows.  !.<; 
reprlnt.ed  with  the  permi-ssion  of  the 
Daily  Transcript,  in  which  it  appeared 
on  Friday.  May  16.  1976. 

The  article  follows: 

LmiNG  THE  Sunshine  I.n   ... 
(  By  Eleanor  Slepel ) 

George  Basile  of  Dedham  Is  a  man  who 
believes  In  thinking  ahead  He  l.-;  one  of  a 
growing  number  of  .Americans  who  really 
believe  the  day  Is  approaching  when  there 
will  be  a  drastic  shortage  of  fossl!  fuel 

Fossil  fuel  Is  coal,  oil  or  natural  pas.  They 
are  the  re.sldue  of  long-dead  plants.  TTie 
combustible  elements  In  them  were  extracted 
from  air  and  water  by  solar-powered  photo- 
synthesis some  350  million  years  ago. 

Right  now  it  Is  cheaper  to  vise  thLs  prehis- 
toric solar  energy  rather  than  try  to  find  dif- 
ferent forms  of  energy.  But  as  the  supply  of 
high-grade  fo6.=  lI  fuels  are  expended,  the  cost 
Of  finding  and  extracting  what  remains  will 
rise. 

High  fuel  costs  are  what  got  to  Basile  and 
being  a  man  of  action,  he  decided  he  knew 
exactly  what  to  do.  After  reading  so  much 
about  .solar  homes,  or  home,>-  that  "use  solar 
dynamics,  which  Is  the  use  of  the  solar  sun," 
he  resolved  that  when  he  built  a  home  for  his 
family  in  Dedham  he  would  apply  this 
method. 

In  order  to  u.se  solar  energy  to  a.ssl.«t  build- 
ing on  Demetra  Terrace.  In  his  backyard 
BasUe  will  lnst.all  a  plug-In  .s<jlar  furnace. 

This  small  A-frame  struc'ure  will  be  as  big 
as  a  tool  shed  and  will  pipe  heat  into  Ba.s!Ie's 
house  drastically  reduclniu-  his  fuel  bills 

Basile  says  the  atixlUary  heating  system 
"will  hold  a  three  day  use  of  heat"  Syn- 
chronized with  his  regular  home  furnace  at 
all  times.  It  will  .supply  heat,  when  avallabie, 
from  the  shed.  He  figures  tnat  in  "three 
years  the  unit  wlU  pay  for  Uself"  TTie  cost 
of  the  unit  is  roughly  $3,000  The  shed  may  be 
a  practical  answer  to  energy  costs. 
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An  additional  cost  will  be  extra  Insulation. 
While  fossil  fuels  usually  reach  high  operat- 
ing temperatures  quickly,  buildings  are  built 
to  allow  heat  to  escape  through  wa^s.  doors 
and  large  expanses  of  glass.  Indoor  climate 
comfort  is  achieved  through  a  high  expendi- 
ture of  energy. 

Solar  energy,  however,  is  a  low  Intensity 
type  of  energy  which  Is  captured,  stored  and 
utilized  at  much  lower  temperatures.  For 
maximum  efflcleiicy.  the  heat  must  be  held 
In  the  living  space  as  long  as  possible  Thus, 
extra  Insulation  is  needed. 

Basile  plans  to  insulate  his  new  home  with 
six  Inch  Insulation  In  the  walls  and  12  li.ches 
In  the  celling.  Today,  most  Insulation,  he 
said,  would  be  four  Inches  and  six  Inches 
thick. 

He  estimates  his  additional  cost  for  the 
extra  Insulation  will  be  about  $200,  A  small 
Investment  for  Basile  forecasts  the  solar  unit 
will  save  him  up  to  60  per  cent  of  his  fuel 
bill. 

The  unit  gets  pl.-xced  In  an  open,  unshaded 
area  with  a  Southern  exposure.  A  solar  col- 
lector panel  Is  placed  on  the  south  side  of 
the  house  at  a  60  dc<,-ree  anj.e  facing  the 
sun.  Faced  with  a  double  wall  of  glass,  the 
panel  will  trap  the  solar  heat  a!;d  store  It 
Inside  the  A-frame  shed. 

"Instead  of  using  water  for  storage  of 
the  solar  heat,"  explained  Basile.  "it  will 
use  stone  and  air."  To  prove  that  rock  is  a 
good  medium  for  storage  of  heat  an  article 
In  Popular  Mechanic^  in  February,  1975  si!g- 
pested  the  following  experiment, 

"Take  a  pint  of  water  and  a  one  pound 
rock  and  heat  them  In  an  oven  to  180  de- 
grees F  Take  them  out,  wait  an  hour  and 
you  find  the  water  cold  and  the  rock  still 
hot"    because    It    plves    up    heat    slowly. 

There  are  two  fans  In  the  unit;  o;;e  creates 
a  high  pres-sure  air  stream  that  "washes"  the 
heat  from  the  collector  cup?  and  carries  It 
to  the  stnratre  area  The  second  fan  moves 
"heat  from  the  storage  chamber  to  the  ple- 
num chamber  of  the  house  furnace,"  The  air 
system  doesn't  require  an'1-freeze  and  the 
air  duct  "plumbing",  according  to  the  ar- 
ticle In  Popular  Mechanic^.  Is  "cheap." 

A  theruK  -fwltch.  Basile  says,  "pushes  the 
heat  Into  tlie  house,"  He  added  that  the 
unit  "can  be  added  to  any  hot  air  system  .  .  . 
It  Is  only  good  for  forced  air.  not  forced  hot 
water." 

To  maintain  the  unit,  the  fan  belts  must 
be  checked,  the  blower  motors  oiled  and 
the  cold  air  return  filters  changed  three 
times  a  year. 

The  unit,  he  said,  "works  during  snow, 
which  acts  as  a  reflector,  and  during  smog," 
He  knows  of  only  one  other  unit  in  this  part 
of  the  country  and  that  Is  In  Beverly.  Mass 
Basile  pointed  out  that  the  solar  unit  "Is  un- 
tested In  the  Northeast." 

"We  can  only  go  by  statlstia=  of  weather 
charts  and  estimate  what  It  will  do,"  Ex- 
actly how  much  heat  the  solar  auxiliary  unit 
will  s^ipply  for  Basile  will  depend  on  the 
average  of  sunny  days  we  have  next  winter. 
He  hopes  to  have  his  house  built  by  the  fall 
and   be   using  solar   heat   next   winter. 

If  his  experiment  Is  si;cces.sful,  Basile 
hopes  to  become  th.e  local  distributor  for  the 
v.u'A  He  predict^  that  eventually  the  unit 
will  be  selling  for  around  S2.000  since  already 
manufacturing  costs  have  dropped  25  per- 
cent. Basile  Is  a  cnnstruction  constiltant 
who  Is  self-employed  and  works  for  Insur- 
ance companies  ana  banks. 

The  other  advantage  of  solar  heat  Is  that 
there  Is  no  pollution  Ba,sile  malntai:is  that 
he  Ls  not  an  environment alL-t  He  say.s  that 
"construction  and  conservation  are  diamet- 
rically opposed," 

It's  obvious  he  docs  believe  In  planning. 
If  he  Is  successful  In  reducing  his  fuel  bills. 
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other   homeowners   may  follow   his   example 
for  most  of  them  are  looking  for  relief  also. 


SAVE  THE  WHALES  ACT 


HON.  ALPHONZO  BELL 

OF    CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  May  20.  1976 

Mr.  BELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  or.  Tuesday 
I  introduced  House  Joint  Resolution  955. 
the  "Save  the  Whales  Act."  The  time  has 
come  to  put  direct  pressure  on  the  inter- 
national whaling  industry  to  halt  the 
terrible  slaughter  that  has  drivf?n  species 
after  species  of  the  great  whales  to  the 
brink  of  extinction. 

Tiie  plight  of  the  great  whales  was 
described  in  a  statement  I  submitted  to 
the  Subcommittee  on  Fisheries  and 
Wildlife  Conservation  and  the  Environ- 
ment on  April  30,  1976.  when  a  hearing 
was  held  on  Hou.se  Joint  Resolution  923, 
an  earlier  version  of  House  Joint  Resolu- 
tion 955. 

The  complete  text  o:  the  statement 
follows: 

Stateme-Vt   OF   Congressman 
ALPHONZO    Beu. 

A  year  ago  when  the  first  hearing  was  held 
to  consider  legislation  to  bring  an  end  to 
commercial  whaling,  I  warned  that  we  were 
In  a  race  with  time  to  save  the  great  whales 
from  extinction  We  still  face  the  ultimate 
question:  will  the  whales  survive  as  a  viial 
part  of  our  ecosystem,  or  will  they  be  exter- 
minated by  the  ruthless  whaling  Industry? 
There  should  be  no  Ulusions  about  the 
whaling  industry.  The  economics  of  whaling 
are  tlie  economics  of  extinction.  Left  to  hum 
down  the  whales  without  any  interference, 
as  they  have  done  for  the  past  century,  the 
whalers  will  surely  wipe  out  every  whale 
they  can  fir^d.  squeezing  the  last  yen  and 
ruble  from  the  sea. 

If  we  are  to  stop  this  terrible  slaughter, 
then  we  must  consider  direct  political  and 
economic  pressure  on  the  foreign  whaling 
enterprises  and  their  governments.  House 
Joint  Resolution  923.  which  I  Introduced  on 
26  April,  would  halt  the  sale  or  transfer 
of  surplus  whaling  vessels  and  halt  the 
totally  unregulated  whale  killing  by  several 
nations. 

The  International  whaling  Industry  Is 
slowly  dying.  Pressure  from  the  Save-the- 
■Whales  movement  has  helped.  But  the  largest 
factor  is  quite  simply  the  disappearance  of 
the  g.'eat  whales.  These  marine  mammals 
once  populated  the  oceans  by  the  millions. 
Now  only  a  handful  of  the  largest  and  most 
profitable  species  survive.  The  scale  of 
slaughter  this  centun.-  is  truly  appalling. 

Consider  the  case  of  the  blue  whales  In 
the  1920's  and  early  1930's,  more  than  15.000 
blue  whales  were  killed  each  year  In  the 
year  1931  alone,  more  than  30.000  of  theee 
ereatest  of  all  creatures  were  harpooned. 
Today,  only  a  few  hundred  survive,  so  spread 
across  the  seven  seas  that  many  scientists 
fear  they  may  never  regenerate 

The  decimation  of  the  blue  whales  Is  not 
unique.  The  whalers  turned  their  harpoons 
on  the  other  large  species,  the  fin.  sel  hump- 
hack  and  right  whales,  and  have  driven  all 
of  them  to  the  brink  of  commercial  extinc- 
tion, one  short  step  from  biological  extinc- 
tion, 

T!-jf>  declining  whale  populations  have 
forced  Japan  and  the  Soviet  Union  to  stead- 
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lly  reduce  their  pelagic  whaling  operations. 
Japan  haa  mothballed  one  of  Its  four  fleets 
In  recent  months.  The  Sovieta  also  dropped 
one  of  their  three  fleet*.  Japan  now  has  Jast 
three  factory  ships  and  20  catcher  boats  In 
operation.  This  Is  almost  a  59",.-  reduction 
In  fleet  size  In  the  past  year.  While  this  Is 
good  news,  a  new  danger  lias  aijsen:  the  sale 
or  transfer  of  the  surplus  vessels  to  other 
nations. 

The  history  of  whaling  has  ueen  whaling 
vessels  traded  from  nation  to  aation  as  pop- 
ulations of  whales  were  wiped  out.  The  pres- 
ent Japanese  and  Soviet  fleei^  are  largely 
made  up  of  the  ships  of  the  djfunct  British 
and  Norwegian  whaling  fleets.    ( 

We  cannot  allow  whaling  ^  spread  to 
other  nations  through  these  sitrplus  vessels. 
H.J.  Res.  923  would  embargo  t|  e  products  of 
any  whaling  enterprise  that  set  s  or  transfers 
surplus  whaling  vessels  or  equ  jment  to  any 
other  nation.  Since  all  these  v  ssels  are  very 
old  and  In  disrepair,  there  woi  Id  be  little  or 
no  economic  loss  in  convertij  g  the  vessels 
to  other  uses  or  scrapping  tha  n 

In  the  past  year,  the  Intern  tlonal  Whal- 
ing Commission  has  finally  heei  led  the  warn- 
ings of  the  scientists  and  et  icted  tighter 
reKulatlons  aimed  at  saving  he  moat  en- 
dangered whale  species  from  t;  e  fate  of  the 
blue  whale.  If  the  IWC  contlnu  s  to  heed  the 
scientists,  then  It  will  for  the  Irat  time  be 
serving  the  public  Interest  rat  »er  than  the 
Interest  of  the  whalers. 

The  IWC  currently  allows  t  le  killing  of 
some  30.000  fln.  sel.  sperm  and  i  ilnke  whales 
Eight  of  the  16  IWC  member  nations  still 
engage  In  whaling. 

But  there  ar?  seven  nations  ihat  are  not 
members  of  the  IWC  and  pei  nit  whaling 
without  any  regulation.  These  .  ountrles  are 
Peru.  Chile.  South  Korea.  Mali  land  China 
Spain.  Portugal,  and  Somalia.  More  than 
4.000  whales  are  killed  by  compa  tiles  in  these 
countries,  including  many  undi  rslze  whales 
and  critically-endangered  spec  es  such  as 
blue  whales,  humpback  whaU  j  and  right 
whales. 

H  J  Res.  923  calls  for  the  en  bargo  of  the 
products  of  these  unregulated,  lon-IWC  en- 
terprises This  legislation  will  force  these 
countries  to  Join  the  IWC  and  iblde  by  the 
IWC  quotas. 

Let  me  say  here  that  the  obj  sctlve  of  this 
leslslatlon  U  not  merely  to  re<  uce  whaling 
The  only  .solution  to  the  prob!  »m  Is  a  ten- 
year  moratorium  on  whaling  i  ll  th»  whal- 
ing nations  have  Ignored  the  a]  peal  of  Con- 
gress and  unanimous  votes  in  tl  e  United  Na- 
tions for  such  a  ten-year  mor  .torlum  H  J 
Res  .923  la  a  step  In  that  dlrectlo  i. 

We  must  continue  pressure  ,  n  the  major 
whaling  nations,  Japan  and  the  Soviet  Union 
Each  accounts  for  more  than  40  ;  of  the  IWC 
quota. 

Japan,  in  particular,  Is  guilty  )f  promoting 
the  reckless,  unregulated  slau  ;hter  of  en- 
dangered whales.  The  largest  no  i-IWC  whal- 
ing operation  is  In  Peru,  when  Compania 
Ballenera  del  Klnkal  Is  85^.  -o  /nod  by  the 
Japanese  whaling  company  Nl  apon  Hogel 
Klnkal  fcllU  more  than  1.800  wha  les  each  year 
and  according  to  a  Peruvian  goi  ernmeut  in- 
spector, nearly  half  are  underslz*  and.  hump- 
back and  other  rare  species  an  harpooned 
The  whale  meat  Is  packaged  bj  a  company 
controlled  by  the  giant  Mltsv:  bLshl  Corp  . 
Talyo  PUhery  Co  .  the  world's  la  -gest  fishing 
company,  and  Nippon  Hogel  Mo;  e  than  2,S0O 
tons  of  this  non-IWC  whale  me«  t  U  shipped 
to  Japan  each  year. 

Likewise.  In  Chile  the  Japane  e  support  a 
whaling  mdustry  that  kills  mc  re  than  250 
whales  each  year  without  regul  itlon  There 
are  recent  reports  that  Talyo  P  shery  Co.  U 
negotiating  with  a  Chilean  cont  ern.  Macaya 
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Hermanoe  of  Chome,  to  resume  large-scale 
whaling  operations.  In  the  early  1960'b, 
Japanese  whalers  wiped  out  the  last  large 
blue  whale  population  In  the  world  When 
Japan  called  a  halt  to  killing  the  blue  whales, 
the  Japanese  whalers  set  up  the  Chilean 
operation  More  than  600  blue  whales  were 
killed   and   exported   to  Japan. 

The  most  blatant  example  of  Japanese  dis- 
regard for  whale  conservation  measures  Is 
the  rogue  pirate  whaling  operation  out  of 
Somalia.  Four  Japanese  meat  merchants  are 
aboArd  the  "Sierra,"  a  factory-catcher  ship 
that  roams  the  west  coast  of  Africa  declmat- 
tog  the  endangered  sel  and  right  whale  popu- 
lations. More  than  600  whales  are  killed  by 
the  "Sierra"  each  year.  The  Japanese  meat 
merchants  select  the  best  cuts  from  the 
whales.  The  meat  Is  frozen,  stamped  "Prod- 
uct of  Spain."  and  shipped  to  Japan.  The 
rest  of  the  whales,  Including  most  of  the 
meat,  is  dumped  In  the  ocean. 

Considering  the  fact  that  the  IWC  for- 
bids the  killing  of  sel  and  humpback  whales 
In  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  how  can  Japan  sup- 
port this  enterprise? 

Last  August.  Prime  Minister  Mlkl  of  Japan 
visited  Washington  and  stated: 

"I  am  well  aware  of  the  need  for  preser- 
vation of  the  whales  as  a  mammal,  and  there- 
fore we  are  going  to  abide  by  any  responsible 
scientific  research  findings. 

"I  am  happy  to  report  to  you  that  the 
Japanese  government  is  going  to  abide  by, 
without  any  reservations,  the  conclusions 
reached  by  the  International  Whaling  Com- 
mission, Irrespective  of  what  other  countries 
may  choose  to  do  or  not  to  do." 

I  must  now  ask  If  the  Japanese  govern- 
ment has  changed  Its  mind.  The  actions  of 
the  Japanese  whaling  Industry  In  support- 
ing outlaw  whaling  operations  around  the 
world  make  a  mockery  of  Prime  Minister 
Mlkl's  declaration. 
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FREE   ADS  FOR  TEENAGERS 


HON.  JOHN  J.  RHODES 

OP    ARIZONA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  May  20,  1976 

Mr.  RHODES.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  Is 
much  discussion  In  Congress  today  about 
Jo5s.  I  would  like  to  call  to  the  attention 
of  my  colleagues  an  effective  public  ser\'- 
Ice  program  initiated  by  Jonathan  Mar- 
shall,  publisher  of  the  Scottsdale  Dally 
Progress. 

For  the  past  6  years  he  has  offered 
teenagers  free  classified  ads  to  seek  sum- 
mer employment.  The  ads  nm  free  of 
charge  for  3  days,  and  have  helped  both 
employers  who  need  extra  help  during 
the  summer  months,  and  those  who  want 
to  work. 

This  Is  an  example  of  local  effo.-t  be- 
ing made  to  bring  jobs  and  prospective 
employees  together.  I  congratulate  Jona- 
than Marshall  for  an  Ingenious  and  prac- 
tical plan,  an  effective  donation  to  better 
the  Scottsdale  community  and  to  provide 
opportunity  for  young  men  and  women. 
I  am  hopeful  that  other  community- 
minded  publishers  around  the  country 
will  emulate  this  worthwhole.  workable 
Idea  to  further  teenage  employment. 


HON.  OL!N,E.  TEAGUE 

or    TTXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  May  20.  1076 

Mr.  TEAGUE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  ex- 
cliange  of  scientific  and  teclinical  knowl- 
edge among  nations  can  be  one  of  the 
most  valuable  contributions  to  the  ad- 
vancement of  world  peace.  Tlie  National 
Science  Foundation's  program  of  Scien- 
tists and  Engineers  in  Economic  Devel- 
opment has  recently  made  awards  to  24 
U.S.  scientists  and  engineers  in  Africa, 
Asia,  and  Latin  America  in  ways  that  will 
uid  the  economic  development  of  these 
countries.  In  my  opinion  the  potential 
benefits  of  this  small  program  may  be 
far  greater  than  one  might  expect  from 
its  dollar  costs. 

I  would  like  to  take  this  opportunity 
to  insert  in  the  Record  the  press  release 
of  April  30  wiiich  accompanied  the  Na- 
tional Science  Foundation's  announce- 
ment of  these  awards : 
N8F  Grants  To  HiU"  CotTNTRHs  Develop 
Energy.  Pood,  Natttral  Resoorces 

A  study  of  energy  sources  In  Pakistan, 
child  nutrition  and  family  planning  atti- 
tudes in  Kenya;  forest  Insect  pests  In  Chile; 
and  the  natural  resources  of  the  Amazon 
basin  are  among  topics  to  be  studied  and 
advised  upon  by  U.S.  scientists  and  engineers 
awarded  grants  today  by  the  National  Sci- 
ence Foundation  (NSP). 

Tlie  awards  were  made  to  24  scientists  and 
engineers  from  U.S.  colleges  and  universities 
under  a  program  funded  by  the  Office  of  Sci- 
ence and  Technology  of  the  Agency  for  In- 
ternational Development  (AID).  These  aca- 
demic professionals  wlU  sp>eiid  up  to  a  year 
teaching  and  conducting  research  In  agricul- 
ture, engineering,  biology,  forestry,  and  other 
fields  In  13  countries  In  Africa.  Asia,  and 
Latin  America. 

The  scientists  have  been  invited  by  uni- 
versities and  technical  Institutions  in  de- 
veloping countries  to  share  their  knowledge 
and  experience  In  fields  important  to  the 
economic  development  of  the  host  countries. 
The  grants  are  administered  under  NSF's 
SEED  program  (Scientists  and  Engineers  In 
Economic  Development),  now  In  Its  sixth 
year  in  NSF's  Division  of  International  Pro- 
grams. 

Ideas  for  these  projects  come  In  part  from 
the  host  countries  and  In  part  from  Inter- 
ested experts.  One  professor  from  the  Uni- 
versity of  California  of  Davis  will  spend  s 
sabbatical  year  at  the  University  of  the 
Philippines  to  collaborate  on  research  on 
tropical  fruits.  A  Clark  University  professor 
will  help  Investigate  and  establl.  h  criteria  on 
Nigerian  water  supplies  and  soli  conditions 
for  agricultural  purposes.  Another  professor 
from  Shlppensburg  State  College  In  Penn.syl- 
vanla  will  assLst  In  the  operation  of  Bogota's 
cobalt — 60  gamma  source  and  conduct 
courses  and  seminars  on  applications  of  ac- 
tivation analysis  to  agricultural  and  mineral 
prospecting  problems  Not  only  do  the  par- 
ticipants work  on  projects  to  benefit  the  host 
country,  they  also  help  establish  relation- 
ships between  the  U.8.  and  foreign  Institu- 
tions. 

Of  the  24  N8P  awards  this  year.  15  are  re- 
search-teaching grants  that  will  permit  sci- 
entists and  engineers  to  spend  five  months 
to  a  year  at  academic  Institutions  In  develop- 
ing countries.  Nine  are  International  travel 
grants  awarded  by  NSP  to  scientists  and  en- 
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glneers  for  shorter  vi.'iir.s  to  conduct  .seminars. 
give  lectures,  review  .specific  research  proj- 
ects, and  survey  educational  developmeiits 

The  total  amount  of  these  awards  Is  $26y,- 
000.  Institutions  In  the  developing  countries 
as  well  as  U.S.  Institutions  are  contributing 
financially  to  the  projects. 

The  13  countries  partlclpatlnt'  In  the  197fi 
SEED  program  are  —Africa ;  E^.'Tpt.  Ghana. 
Kenya,  and  Nigeria:  A3la — Korea,  PaklstaTi, 
and  Philippines:  Latin  America — Bolivia. 
Chile.  Colombia.  Ecuador,  El  Salvador,  and 
Trlnldad-Tobago. 


PROPOSED  NEW   JOB   BILL   CALLED 
HOAX 


HON.  MARJORIE  S.  HOLT 

OF    VAKYL.^ND 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  May  20,  1976 

Mrs.  HOLT.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  has 
been  much  discu.ssion  of  the  proposed 
legLslatlon  known  as  the  Full  Employ- 
ment and  Balanred  Growth  Art  of  19'76, 
also  called  the  Humphrey-H;iv.kins  Act. 
I  understand  we  may  soon  have  the  op- 
portunity to  vote  on  that  subject. 

For  the  information  of  the  House,  I  am 
submitting  an  excellent  analysis  of  the 
legislation  which  appeared  May  17  in  the 
Baltimore  Ne\vs-American.  It  i.s  a  very 
perceptive  article.  Mr.  Speaker,  and  I 
hope  that  the  Members  of  this  House  will 
read  it. 

As  we  deal  with  the  unemployment 
problem.  v,e  should  all  recognize  that  the 
enormous  and  excessive  cost  of  govern- 
ment, and  its  obse.ssion  with  regulating 
everything,  are  the  greatest  barriers  to 
healthy  economic  growth  and  the  crea- 
tion of  jobs. 

This  problem  will  not  be  solved  by  the 
creation  of  millions  of  nonessential  gov- 
ernment jobs,  which  would  surely  pre- 
vent creation  of  jobs  in  the  private  sec- 
tor. Government  job.*;  do  not  produce  real 
wealth,  which  is  the  foundation  of  eco- 
nomic growth.  Government  jobs  pre- 
vent the  u.se  of  financial  resources  for 
creation  of  jobs  in  the  private,  produc- 
tive sector  of  the  economy. 

In  this  Htiuso  ihcic  are  many  cospon- 
sors  of  the  Jobs  Creation  Act  authored 
by  Repre,sentative  Jack  Kemp,  and  I 
count  myself  among  them.  This  would 
provide  the  necessary  tax  incentives  for 
the  expansion  of  productive  industry  and 
the  creation  of  jobs.  I  ur^:e  this  Houi^e 
and  the  appropriate  committee  to  ad- 
dress themselves  to  the  ta.sk  of  enacting 
this  extremely  important  and  beneficial 
legislation.  The  Congress  must  also  deal 
with  the  problem  of  exce.'-<:ive  Govern- 
ment regulation  which  is  imposing  a 
terrible  burden  on  private  industry'. 

I  recommend  the  following  article  for 
your  attention: 

Proposed  New  Job  Biu,  Called  Hoax 
(By  Donald  I.  Rogers) 

New  York — Anyone  who  Is  unemployed 
will  soon  learn  to  view  the  94th  (current) 
Congress  with  loathing.  Jobless  Americans, 
looking  for  .iomethlng — anything — to  do  to 
bring  In  some  Income,  may  one  day  remem- 
ber cynically  the  authors  of  the  phoniest  and 
perhaps  the  cruelest  bUl  to  be  Uitroduced  In 
behalf  of  those  who  urgently  need  help. 
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The  authors  are  Sen.  Hubert  H.  Humphrey, 
D-Mlnn.  and  Rep  Augustus  F.  HawklnJs. 
D-Callf. 

The  preposterous  Humphrey-Hawkins  bill 
Is  called  euphemistically,  the  ■'Full  Employ- 
ment ar.d  Balanced  Grownh  Act  of  i:-(76," 

It  is  phony  because  It  can't  possibly  work, 
and,  unless  a  majority  of  members  of  this  111- 
ijegotten  Congress  are  candidates  for  the 
feather-farm.  It  is  destined  to  be  defeated. 

It  Is  cruel  because  It  promises  hope  to 
those  who  really  need  Jobs,  and  none  can 
really  be  pledged  under  the  proposed  legisla- 
tion. 

These  two  fellows,  tendering  their  bill  for 
consideration  by  the  lawmakers,  claim  it  will 
result  In  a  mere  3  per  cent  unemployment 
rate  within  four  years.  (We  have  reached 
that  unernploymeiii  level  only  once  since 
1948,  the  year  Mr.  Humphrey  attained  1.1s 
seat  In  the  Seiiate) 

There  are,  accordliig  to  the  latest  figures. 
7,027,000  unemployed  .Americans,  which  is  7.5 
per  cent  of  the  •job  markft."  meanmg  the 
total  number  of  persons  who  want  Jobs.  That 
is  too  high,  of  course.  A  fraction  cf  1  per 
cent  Is  too  high. 

Yet  there  are  86.7  minion  Americans  gain- 
fully employed,  according  to  the  .same  set  of 
statistics,  and  that  is  the  highest  •..oiai  in 
the  nation's  history. 

If  they  teach  the  rudiments  of  economics 
In  high  school  these  days — which  is  open  to 
question — no  freshman  would  come  up  with 
the  "solutions"  to  unemployment  rendered 
by  Messrs.  Humphrey  and  Hawkins. 

In  a  nutshell,  the.se  two  solons  would  have 
the  government  create  a  titanic  and  cumber- 
some bureaucracy  (In  fact,  several  bureau- 
cracies) to  employ  every  available  unem- 
ployed person  in  the  country. 

It  would.  In  effect,  do  away  with  all  welfare 
progranis,  but  at  much  greater  cost  to  those 
who  hold  real  Jobs. 

Among  other  things.  It  would  require  the 
Pres:dent  to  report  to  Congress  every  six 
months  on  a  "full  employment  and  produc- 
tion program,  both  long  and  short  range," 

The  Chief  Executive  (and  wouldn't  It  be 
Ironic  If  that  chief  were  Humphrey,  him- 
self?) would  have  to  report  on  the  "esti- 
mated volume  of  goods  and  services,  both 
public  and  private,  required  to  meet  human 
and   national   needs." 

lh:s  would,  according  to  the  bill,  even 
Include  day  care  facilities  and  artistic  and 
cultural  activities. 

.'\  typical  report  might  cite  the  need  for 
four  new  syndicated  columnists  In  this  up- 
coming six-month  perioci,  23  new  hard  rock 
bands.  417  new  sculpttires,  and  21  fresh  ex- 
hibits of  antiques  from  Colonial  New  Eng- 
land.  Plus  one   additional  Barbara  Walters. 

It  Is  possible,  of  course,  that  after  28 
years  in  the  senate  Mr.  Humphrey  still  be- 
lieves that  one  can  enact  a  law  requiring  full 
employment  that  is  stable  and  permanent 
If  he  truly  believes  that,  however,  should 
open  other  avenues  of  concern 

Can  he.  and  Rep  Hawkins,  honestly  be- 
lieve that  such  a  full  employment  program 
can  be  achieved  without  either  ruinous  In- 
fiation  or.  alternatively,  an  absolute.  Iron- 
clad wage-and-price  freeze? 

."tny  economist  who  can  operate  a  pocket 
calculator  can  estimate  that  such  a  program, 
even  if  run  on  modified  terms,  would  cause 
about  15  per  cent  Inflation  unless  accom- 
panied by  an  absolute  freeze  on  both  wages 
and  prices. 

Revealing  the  kind  of  World  War  n  think- 
ing that  motivates  the  authors  of  this  bill, 
they  have  provided  for  price  controls  but 
not  for  wage  controls. 

Does  one  go  without  the  other?  Can  any 
citizen  forget  the  disa.«trous  con.sequences  of 
Mr.  Nixon's  fumbling  attempt  at  price  con- 
trols four  years  ago? 

This  bill,  known  as  H.R.  50.  Is  receiving 
serious  consideration  In  the  Hotise,  so  It  Is 
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worthy  of  your  consideration  before  it  goes 
much   farther. 

Behind  it  is  its  real  architect,  a  ma:: 
named  Leon  Keyserllng,  who  was  chief  ecc- 
nomlc  advisor   ur:der  President  Truman 

Mr  Keyseriing.  an  untan-.ed  Keynesian 
theorist  who  avidly  bleleves  in  central  gov- 
ernment planning  and  Insists  that  "pump 
priming"  through  huge  government  expend- 
itures Ls  the  only  way  to  cure  a  recession 
is  noted  for  his  analysis  of  unemployment 
during  the  final  days  of  the  Depression. 

He  firmly  believes  that  It  was  "central 
planning"  in  Washington  that  reduced  un- 
employment from  17  per  cent  cf  the  work 
force  m  1939  to  1  per  cent  In  1944 

No  one  got  around  to  telling  him  that  the 
"central  planning"  resulted  in  the  drafting 
of  nearly  1.5  million  people  Into  uniform,  or 
that  more  than  half  of  the  Gross  National 
Product  was  in  war  production  paid  for  by 
the  taxpayers. 

It  gave  us  the  greatest  Jump  In  Inflation 
in  the  nation  j^  recorded  history,  soon  au=  the 
wartime  wage-price  controls  were  lifted. 


STATEMENT  OF  THE  HONORABLE 
BELLA  S  ABZUG  ON  DEEP  SEA 
MINING  LEGISLATION  HEARINGS 
AND  THE  LAW  OF  THE  SEA  CON- 
FERENCE 


HON.  BELLA  S.  ABZUG 

or    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTAXrVES 
Thursday.  May  20.  1976 

Ms.  ABZUG.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  House 
Subcommittee  on  Mines  ar.d  Mining,  and 
the  Senate  Armed  Services.  Commerce 
and  Foreign  Relations  Committees  have 
together  held  4  days  of  hearings  this 
week  on  deep  ocean  mining.  Testimony 
has  been  given  on  legislation  concerning 
the  regulation  and  licensing  of  U.S.  cor- 
porations wishing  to  mine  the  deep  sea- 
bed. 

In  my  record  statement  of  May  7.  1976, 
I  noted  that  progress  had  been  made  at 
the  United  Nations  Conference  on  the 
Law  of  the  Sea  which  recently  ended 
its  fourth  seision  in  New  York.  The  U.N. 
Conference  will  hold  its  next  session  be- 
gimiing  August  2.  1976.  At  this  time,  it 
seems  that  Congress  will  not  consider 
any  unilateral  action  to  guarantee  min- 
ing rights  in  the  international  seabed 
area  until  alter  tlie  U  N.  Conference  has 
met  in  August.  I  view  this  as  a  construc- 
tive trend  since  such  legislation  would 
be  harmful  to  these  international  nego- 
tiations. 

Testimony  was  given  by  Ambassador 
at  Large  T,  Vincent  Learson.  the  special 
American  representative  to  the  Law  of 
the  Sea  Conference.  Ambassador  Lear- 
son explained  that  the  administration 
opposed  enactment  of  either  S,  713  or 
H.R.  11879.  the  two  current  versions  of 
legislation  concerning  deep  seabed  min- 
ing now  being  considered,  Tlie  Depart- 
ments of  State.  Interior.  Commerce,  and 
Treasury  all  oppose  the  passage  of  any 
let:islation  before  the  next  session  of  the 
Law  of  the  Sea  Conference  Tlnere  i.=  a 
very  clear  reason  for  their  oppositioi 
Negotiations  are  currently  at  a  ver>-  deli- 
cate stage.  The  other  155  nations  attend- 
ing the  conference  are  looking  to  the 
United    States    to    demonstrate    its    re- 
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stralnt  and  Intention  to  comblete  a  treaty 
^oou  Th-'  eyes  of  the  dele  jates  to  the 
Law  of  the  Sea  ConferenceTare  focused 
upon  the  U.S.  Congress  ti»  determine 
whether  we  will  take  any  action  which 
alTects  the  outcome  of  their  proceedings. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  a  world  )f  economic 
numlpulatlon  and  transnat  onal  trade- 
off.s  it  is  of  the  utmost  imp  rtance  that 
the  United  States  mainta  n  its  good 
faith. 

Secretary  of  State  Henr  j  Kissinger 
may  lead  the  U.S.  delegation  to  the  next 
session.  This  is  encouraglni  and  sym- 
bolizes the  fact  that  we  p  ace  a  high 
priority  on  a  fair  and  equi  able  treaty 
at  the  earliest  possible  date 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  oppo  le  the  pass- 
age of  any  deepsea  mining  lei  islatlon  be- 
fore the  U.N.  Conference  ha  i  completed 
lt-8  work.  In  opposing  such  legislatiop 
I  do  not  wish  to  appear  insen  ;itive  to  the 
amount  of  time  and  money  ^hich  deen 
ocean  mining  firms  have  invej  ted  in  their 
ventures.  The  extraction  of  n  idules  from 
the  deep  seabed  will  be  help  ful  for  the 
American  economy,  and  wi  1  begin  to 
make  the  United  States  self-!  ufficlent  in 
cobalt,  nickel,  manganese,  a  nd  copper. 
Nevertheless,  it  would  be  wr<  ng  for  the 
U.S.  Congress  to  guarantee  s  abed  min- 
ing rights  prior  to  the  succe  isful  nego- 
tiation of  an  international  ti  eaty.  I  be- 
lieve that  we  should  look  tc  an  Inter- 
national solution  of  the  seab(  d  question. 
If  that  does  not  work,  then  tl  lere  will  be 
ample  time  to  consider  other  r  ;medles. 


A  SELLOUT  OF  OUR 
FOR  POLITICAL 
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PROFIT 


HON.  RON  PAU|. 

or    TEXAS  j 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESE  fTATTVES 

Thursday.  May  20.  1976 

Mr.  PAUL.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  9.  physician 
recently  elected  to  Congress,  1  speak  with 
strong  conviction  against  th(  budgetary 
proposal  to  sell  out  our  prlv  ite  medical 
care  system  for  political  profl' . 

Because  the  promotion  of  s(  -called  na- 
tional health  Insurance  is  t )  be  a  top 
priority  In  a  political  platfor  n  certainly 
does  not  justify  Inclusion  of  startup 
costs  in  the  congressional  bi:  Iget. 

This  foot-ln-the-door  bu^  get  tactic 
will  backfire  with  many  vote  -s  who  are 
fed  up  with  big  Government  s  nd  big  bu- 
reaucracy. Such  promotion  o  '.  so-called 
national  health  insurance  .sc  lemes  will 
only  build  more  antl-Washin  ton  senti- 
ment throughout  the  country 

Small  startup  costs  or  s<  aled-down 
schemes  would  not  fool  man;  voters  in 
this  election.  Tliey  know,  fo  •  example, 
that  catastrophic-care  schciies  would 
legalize  much  bureaucratic  ii  terference 
In  medical  care  provided  by  ill  private 
doctors  to  all  private  patients. 

Such  bureaucratic  interfersnce  would 
result,  too,  of  course,  from  schemes  to 
mandate  private  insurance  coverage  of 
all  employees.  ' 

Clearly,  those  who  unders^nd  these 
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lar-reachlng  implications  of  inciuulng 
startup  costs  for  socialized  medicine  in 
the  congressional  budget  have  a  special 
responsibility  to  point  out  these  implica- 
tions In  the  campaign  period  ahead. 
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CONGRESSMAN    WYDLER'S    1976 
QUESTIONNAIRE   RESULTS 

HON.  JOHN  W.  WYDLER 

OF    NHW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  May  20,  1976 

Mr.  WYDLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
pleased  to  report  that  the  residents  of 
the  "Fabulous  Fifth"  Congressional  Dis- 
trict have  again  enthusiastically  re- 
sponded to  my  annual  questionnaire  and 
opinion  poll. 

This  annual  survey  has  been  held  dur- 
ing each  of  the  past  14  years  I  have 
served  in  the  House,  and  again  indicates 
that  the  American  people  really  do  care 
about  their  Government.  This  is  espe- 
cially inspiring  during  a  year  In  which 
our  great  Nation  Is  celebrating  200  years 
of  independence  and  freedom. 

It  has  been  my  practice  to  develop 
meaningful  questions  about  key  national 
and  International  issues  which  would 
have  a  direct  impact  on  all  Americans. 
These  questions  are  then  mailed  to  every 
household  in  the  Fifth  Congressional  Dis- 
trict and  residents  make  their  feelings 

REBXTLTS    or    THE    AtttrOAL    "FABTTI-Ons    PITTH"    QXTTSTIOVNAIHt     OF    FIFTH    CONGRESSIONAL 

DisTKiCT,  Nassau  County,  N.T, 


known  by  selecting  answers  in  a  multi- 
ple choice  fashion. 

After  all  tabulations  are  completed, 
the  overall  results  of  the  opinion  poli 
are  of  extreme  value  since  they  provide 
me  with  a  very  important  personal  in- 
sight into  how  residents  of  my  district 
feel  about  key  Lssues.  This  input  is  of 
direct  a-ssistance  to  me  in  development 
of  stands  and  votes  on  specific  matters. 

The  results  of  the  12-questlon  opinion 
poll  will  aLso  be  forwarded  to  Fifth  Con- 
gressional District  residents,  and  specific 
questions  and  comments  expressed  by 
residents  in  a  special  area  within  the 
questionnaire  are  also  being  responded  to 
on  an  Individual,  personal  basis. 

Of  the  12  questions  submitted  this  year, 
3  generated  a  positive  response  In  ex- 
cess of  85  percent  of  those  responding. 
The  question  dealing  with  capital  punish- 
ment and  whether  this  form  of  justice 
was  favored  for  specific  major  crimes 
drew  a  positive  respoase  of  89  93  ixrcerit, 
the  largest  "yes"  vote  of  any  of  the  ques- 
tions submitted.  Continuation  of  CIA  in- 
telligence operations  in  foreign  coun- 
tries drew  a  favorable  response  of  86.48 
percent,  while  the  topic  of  forced  busing 
found  85.06  percent  of  the  responding 
residents  favoring  a  constitutional 
amendment  to  forbid  forced  busii.g  of 
elementary  and  high  school  children  for 
purposes  of  racial  integration.  I  have  in- 
troduced such  an  amendment. 

The  complete  results  of  my  1976  ques- 
tionnaire and  opinion  poll  are  as  fol- 
lows: 


[In  percent] 

Yes 

1.  The  news  media:  Do  you  believe  that  the  news  you  read,  see 

and  hear  Is  generally  accurate  and  fair? 40.34 

2.  Foreign  food  sales:  Do  you  favor  continued  sales  of  surplus 

American  foodstuffs  and  grain  abroad  to  countries  including 

the    Soviet    Union?.. 46.04 

3.  Firearms  registration:   Do  you  feel  that  registration  of  all 

firearms  is  the  answer  to  lowering  crime  rates  within  our 
nation?    48.69 

4   Capital  punishment:  Would  you  favor  capital  punishment  for 

specific  major  crimes? 89.93 

6.  Welfare:  Do  you  feel  that  the  Federal  government  should 
completely  administer  and  fund  current  local  welfare 
programs? 87.70 

6.  American  economics:  Do  you  personally  have  confidence  that 

the  American  economic  system  has  the  ability  to  produce 
prosperity?    79.01 

7.  Military  strength:  Do  you  feel  that  the  United  States  should 

maintain    a    mllltaiV    strength    greater    than    the    Soviet 
Union? 78.66 

8.  Military  allied  aid:  Do  you  think  the  United  States  should 

send  mUltary  aid   to  nations  fighting  Communist  aggres- 
sion without  our  becoming  directly  involved? 60.68 

9.  Forced   busing:    Do   you   favor   a   constitutional    amendment 

which  would  forbid  forced  busing  of  elementary  and  high 
school  children  for  purposes  of  racial   Integration? 85.06 

10.  Strikes:    Would   you   favor   granting   the   right   to  strike   to 

public     employees? 19.09 

11.  Intelligence  operations:   Do  you  favor  continuation  of  CIA 

intelligence  operations  in  foreign  countrlee? 86.48 

12.  Energy  consumption:    Until   the   United   States  can   become 

self-susUlnlng  In  the  energy  field,  which  one  action  do  you 
favor? 

(a)  Rationing  of  gas  and  oU  by  the  government? (a) 

(b)  Increased  taxes  on  gasoline  and  oil  in  order  to  dis- 

courage consumption? 

(c)  A  "windfall"  profits  tax  on  Increased  earnings  of  oil 

companies  unless  such  earnings  are  used  for  new  oil 

and  gas  production? 15  70 


No 
48.69 

47.06 

48.49 
6.  92 

23.06 

10.43 

13.09 

26.68 


Unde- 
cided 

10.97 


7.00 

4  82 

3,  15 

9.25 
10.56 

8  25 
12.64 


12.31 

2  63 

73.99 

6.92 

6.  19 

7.33 

(b) 


(c) 


5.  92         78.  38 
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THE  B.\LANCEiSi    OF  POWER:   UKi) 
STRATEGIC  OFFENSIVE  B.\LANCE 


HON.  JOHN  BRECKINRIDGE 

OF    KENrrCKY 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  May  20.  1976 

Mr.  BRECKINRIDGE.  Mr.  Speaker,  as 
part  of  my  series  on  the  balance's)  of 
power.  I  wish  to  focus  on  counterforce 
as  a  key  Lssue  related  to  U.S.  retaliatory 
strategy.  Because  counterforce  l.s  a  com- 
plex and  controversial  que.'^tlon,  I  intend 
to  insei't  three  articles  on  the  subject. 
The  first,  which  follow.";,  was  written  by 
John  M.  Collins,  .senior  specialLst  in  Na- 
tional Defen.se,  Foreign  Affairs  Division, 
Congressional  Research  Service;  it  out- 
lines some  of  the  problems  associated 
with  counterforce.  A  .second  future  ar- 
ticle will  present  the  ca.se  against 
counterforce.  A  third  article  will  present 
the  case  for  counterforce.  I  hope  that 
the  result  will  be  an  Improved  under- 
standing, contributing  to  the  continuing 
debate  whicii  lies  ahead  for  the  Atlantic 
community. 

The  article  follows: 

•Counterforce"  and  "Countervalite" 

Differentiated 

concepts 

In  Its  broadest  sense,  the  term  "counter- 
force"  embraces  all  means,  active  and  pa.sslve, 
offensive  and  defensive,  which  could  degrade 
the  enemy's  military  capabMltles.  AntlballLs- 
tlc  missiles,  interceptor  aircraft  and  fallout 
shelters  are  Just  as  effective  In  that  regard 
as  ICBMs,  submarine-launched  ballistic  mis- 
siles (SLBM)  or  long-range  bombers.  How- 
ever, this  paper  Is  limited  to  the  Implications 
of  offensive  (or  retaliatory)  lounterforce 
strategies  and  weapons 

By  way  of  contrast,  the  term  "counter- 
value"  connotes  active  operations  by  offen- 
sive or  retaliatory  forces  to  destroy  or  deprade 
selected  civilian  population  centers.  Indus- 
tries, resources,  and  Institutions  which  con- 
stitute the  fabric  of  enemy  society  No  pas- 
sive and  few  defensive  features  are  evident. 

HARDWARE 

Where  counterforce  phUosophles,  theories, 
concepts  and  strategies  are  easily  differen- 
tiated from  countervalue.  corre.spondlng 
weapons  systems  are  often  difficult  to 
dl.stmgulsh. 

Most  nuclear  delivery  systems  have  a  coun- 
terforce capability  against  some  military  tar- 
gets, but  not  apalnst  others,  depending  on 
two  complex  variables: 

1  Target  vulnerability  (a  function  of 
hardening,  mobility,  dispersion,  enemy  alert 
status  and  active  defenses) . 

2.  Weapons  capabilities  (a  function  of 
numbers,  range,  accuracy,  yields,  and  pene- 
tration probabilities). 

Some  (but  not  all)  counterforce  bombs 
•nd  warheads,  for  example,  would  be  effective 
acalnst  concrete  missile  silos  TTiey  cotild 
also  destroy  cities  Counter\-alue  weapons,  ex- 
pressly engineered  to  enpape  ".soft"  tarpets. 
generally  lack  the  requisite  yields  and  ac- 
curacy to  .serve  a  similar  dual  purpose  func- 
tion However,  they  could  deva-state  poorlv 
protected  military  Installations  and  mlpht 
root  out  some  hard  sites  successfully,  pro- 
vided sufficient  numbers  were  committed  per 
target  to  produce  a  cumulative  destructive 
effect  .  .  . 

No  country  currently  ha=  a  reliable  coun- 
terforce capability  against  ballistic  mLsslle 
submarines  submerged  at  sea.  owing  pri- 
marily to  target  acquisition  deficiencies  .  .  . 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

CrRRENT  U.S.  COUNTEHEORCE  CAPABILmES 

Few  observers  recognize  that  the  United 
States  retained  a  very  respectable  capability 
against  many  military  targets  throughout 
the  Johnson-McNamara  period,  and  con- 
tinues to  do  so  today.  Although  none  of  our 
delivery  systems  was  expressly  designed  for 
that  purpose,  every  nuclear  Instrument  now 
In  the  U.S.  Inventory  could  successfully  en- 
gage all  or  most  of  the  following  type  point 
and  area  "soft"  targets: 

Bomber^:  and  their  bases 

ICBMs  not  m  silos 

Ballistic  (or  cruise)  missile  submarines  In 
port 

Baniitlc  (or  cruise)  missile  surface  craft 
at  sea  or  In  port 

E.\posed  antlballlstlc  missile  (ABM)  instal- 
lations 

Exposed  air  defense  installations 

Exposed  command  and  control  centers 

Exposed  communications  facilities 

Expi'sed  nr.clear  .stockpiles 

Only  in  three  categories  Is  the  Ur.ited 
States  counterforce  arsenal  largely  Impotent: 

Hardened  facilities,  including  missile  sUos 

Ballistic  (or  cruise  i  missile  submarines 
submerged  at  sea 

Mobile  ICBMs 

U.S.  ballistic  mlsKHes  lack  the  requisite 
combinations  of  yield  and  accuracy  for  "a 
hard  target  kill  capability."  .  .  .  TTTAN  II 
ha-s  a  warhead  In  the  multlmegaton  range, 
but  Is  most  suitable  for  broad,  area  target^. 
POSEIDON,  with  Its  many  small  MIRVs 
I  Multiple  Independently  Targeted  Reentry 
Vehicles) ,  was  specifically  developed  to  pene- 
trate a  sophisticated  Soviet  ABM  defense. 
MINUTEMAN  al.so  mounts  a  relatively  small 
warhead  Its  MIRVed  version,  like  POSEI- 
DON, was  de.tigned  to  increase  soft-target 
coverage  and  to  hedge  against  possible  im- 
provements in  Moscow's  missile  defenses.  Our 
B-52  a:id  FB-111  bombers  possess  the  Im- 
perative destructive  jKiwer,  but  are  not  suf- 
ficiently responsive  to  pose  a  credible  threat 
against  hardened  enemy  missiles,  which 
could  be  launched  long  before  they  arrive. 
Our  principal  methods  of  neutralizing  hard 
Kites,  thereljre,  are  presently  limited  to  tar- 
get saturation,  which  relies  on  several  weap- 
ons per  t;irget  to  produce  the  desired  prob- 
ability of  damage.  .  .  .  [That  ploy  has)  sig- 
nificant disadvantages  for  any  state  with  a 
second  strike  strategy,  since  [Itj  demands 
large  numbers  of  survlvable  missiles. 

Target  acquisition  difficulties  plague  U.S. 
efforts  to  cope  with  the  problem  of  ballistic 
missile  submarines  at  sea,  which  virtually 
defy  reliable  detection  by  existing  antisub- 
marine warfare  lASW)  devices. 

THE    CONTEMTORART    U.S.    COUNTERFORCE 
CONTROVERSY 

Tlie  contemporary  U.S.  counterforce  con- 
troversy includes  at  least  four  premises 
which  are  dubious. 

1.  Only  thase  counterforce  capabilities 
related  to  hard  targets  are  dangerously  de- 
stabilizing. 

2.  The  terms  "counterforce"  and  "first 
strike"  are  synorivmous. 

3.  First  strike  capabilities  are  intensely 
provocative. 

4.  Provocations  inevitably  encourage  pre- 
ventive or  preemptive  wars. 

Such  assumptions  should  be  seriously 
challenged  and.  If  warranted,  modified  or 
replaced. 

THE    HARD    TARGET    ISSUE 

U.S.  counterforce  capabilities  against  soft 
targets  have  never  been  a  serious  public 
issue  They  are  accepted  as  a  matter  of 
course 

T?ie  Department  of  Defense  Is  vlgorously 
pvirsuing  dual  purpose  A.SW  rese.'\rch  and 
development  programs.  .  .  .  These  are  aimed 
at  technological  triumphs  that  net  only 
would  better  our  ability  to  deal  with  Soviet 
attack   submarines,   but   would   also   enable 
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the  United  States  to  locate,  track  and  destroy 
ballistic  missile  submarines  on  station.  The 
latter  possibility  has  scarcely  caused  a  ripple 
of  adverse  opinion,  although  the  potential 
peril  for  the  Soviet's  most  survlvable  stra- 
tegic oCenslve  arm  is  obvious 

Proposals  to  produce  a  hard  target  kill 
capability  for  MINUTEMAN  and  POSEIDON 
raise  the  only  spectre,  for  reasons  that  are 
difficult  to  explain.  The  effects  would  upset 
the  strategic  balance  no  more  than  an  ASW 
breakthrough,  and  probably  somewhat  less. 
The  fact  that  hard  target  capabilities  are  a 
practical  possibility  now,  while  revolutionary 
ASW  developments  still  seem  remote,  begs 
the  Issue.  Either  eventuality  would  diminish 
Moscow's  posture  for  preventing  or  prosecut- 
ing general  nuclear  war. 

This  situation  produces  a  dilemma.  The 
United  States  must  prosecute  ASW  programs 
If  It  hopes  to  guarantee  future  freedom  of 
the  seas  for  Free  World  shipping,  but  the 
question  nevertheless  arises  whether  It  Is 
strategically  sCiUnd  or  budgetarlly  sensible 
to  disapprove  programs  tied  to  hard  target 
destroyers,  yet  approve  potentially  de- 
stabilizing R&D  efforts  In  the  ASW  Held.  The 
answer  is  uncertain  for  two  reasons: 

1.  The  acquisition  of  unquestioned  capa- 
bilities to  destroy  hard  targets  and  enemy 
ballistic  missile  submarines  would  not  neces- 
sarily create  a  credible  first  strike  option  for 
the  United   States. 

2.  Even  If  a  credible  first  strike  option 
were  acquired.  It  would  not  necessarily  be  de- 
stabilizing. 

Tiiose  contentions  are  elaborated  In  sub- 
sequent sections. 

THE    FIRST    STHrKE    ISSUE 

The  term  "covmterforce"  Is  often  errone- 
ously construed  to  be  identical  with  "first 
strike"  The  two  are  Interrelated,  but  are  by 
no  means  synonymous  Further,  counterforce 
arsenals  ample  for  a  rational  first  strike  un- 
der one  set  of  conditions  may  be  wholly  In- 
adequate under  others.  The  United  States 
now  has  an  Indisputable  first  strike  capabil- 
ity against  every  nuclear  power  In  the  world, 
save  the  Soviet  Union.  Neither  provocation 
nor  instability  are  demonstrably  present  In 
these  military  relationships. 

First  strike  strategies  theoretically  are  con- 
ceivable in  the  absence  of  ani,  counterforce 
capabilities.  .  .  .  However,  such  scripts  call  for 
exorbitant  confidence  by  instigators  In  their 
ability  to  prevent  undue  escalation  after  the 
war  starts — a  psychological  problem  in  the 
absence  of  counterforce  weapons.  Risk-to- 
gain  ratios  are  unavoidably  high  "Conser\-a- 
tive  ■  first  strike  concepts  mt-.st  be  predicated 
on  near  certainty  that  effective  retaliation 
could  be  physically  precluded.  Counterforce 
capabilities  sufficient  to  atomize  the  enemy's 
nuclear  delivery  systems  simultaneously 
therefore  play  the  primary  role 

Nevertheless,  counterforce  weapons  may  be 
present  In  mtiny  degrees  without  producing 
any  probability  that  the  possessor  could  exe- 
cute a  valid  first  strike.  U.S.  nticlear  offensive 
arms,  for  example,  currently  pose  a  credible 
counterforce  threat  against  Soviet  bombers. 
If  the  United  States  had  the  means  to  smash 
hardened  missile  silos,  it  could  compromise 
a  second  leg  of  the  Soviet  TRI.'ID  An  ASW 
breakthrough  cctld  Jeopardize  the  third.  Yet 
those  counterforce  capabilities  in  combina- 
tion would  not  constitute  a  first  strike  capa- 
bility unless  deliveTchle  rreapons  in  the 
proper  mixture  were  deployed  in  su^.cient 
numbers  to  eliminate  effective  enemy  retri- 
bution. 

How  much  would  be  enough  depends  on 
several  variables,  including  desired  degrees  of 
destruction,  target  vulnerabilities,  the  natf.re 
of  enemy  defenses  and  penetration  prrba- 
irllities  Ail  other  things  being  equal,  the  re- 
quirement would  be  one  offensive  weapon 
per  aiming  point  However.  In  practice,  mul- 
tiple weapons  might  be  mandatory  to  satu- 
rate a  single  target,  Contrarlly.  one  detona- 
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tlon  might  neutralize  several  iargeta  under 
other  clrcumatances.  Despite  ijiose  dlsparl- 
lU-i.  the  minimum  number  of  oltenslve  weap- 
uiis  needed  can  be  estimated  with  consider- 
able accuracy,  even  after  taklngUnto  account 
aborts,  misfires,  and  other  denigrating  fac- 
tors. Anything  less  would  fall  ihort  of  pro- 
ducing first  strike  opportunltlw. 

Scheduling  dlfflcultle«  f urthe  •  complicate 
the  situation.  Submarlne-launc  :ied  ballistic 
missiles,  which  presently  have  si  orter  ranges 
than  ICBMs,  must  be  triggered  near  enemy 
shores.  Consequently,  they  have  (  tiorter  flight 
times  to  their  Impact  points  St  juld  SLBMs 
and  ICBMs  be  launched  concum  ntly,  enemy 
forces  targeted  by  the  former  n«ght  be  un- 
able to  react  rapidly  enough  topvold  being 
hit.  but  those  targeted  by  ICBM«would  have 
time  to  retaliate.  If  ICBMs  were  launched 
early,  to  arrive  simultaneously  with  BLBMs. 
the  element  of  surprise  would  be  loet.  Hostile 
submarines  at  sea  would  be  difflcult  to  de- 
stroy simultaneously,  even  If  we  had  a  fool- 
proof detection  system. 

In  sum,  the  problem  of  marshalling  and 
applying  first  strike  resources  with  any  hope 
of  unqualified  success  Is  incredibly  complex. 

THE    PREEMPTION    ISSTJt 

A  fundamental  national  security  policy  of 
the  United  States.  .  .  .  still  is  to  limit  the 
"numbers,  characteristics,  and  deployments 
of  our  forces  |to  those]  which  the  Soviet 
Union  cannot  reasonably  Interpret  as  being 
Intended  to  threaten  a  (llsarn|lng  attack." 
Ihat  policy,  translated  Into  on^  of  four  De- 
partment of  Defense  planning  criteria  for 
nuclear  sufficiency,  prohibit*  "providing 
I  any  I  Incentive  for  the  Soviet  Ui&lon  to  strike 
the  United  States  first  in  a  crlajh." 

How  best  to  satisfy  that  pdflcy  and  the 
resultant  planning  criterion  ^  subject  to 
speculation.  Counterforce  cq^cepts  and 
weaponry  are  commonly  consldaJTed  more  un- 
settling than  countervalue,  slnie  they  have 
a  first  strike  connotation  (partlj  unjustified, 
as  discussed  above).  However,  toe  precise  In- 
fluence of  counterforce  capabrfltles  on  the 
opposltlon'.s  proclivity  to  launA  preventive 
or  preemptive  wcrs  1~  far  from  i  learcut.  The 
type.  Intensity  and  surround  ng  circum- 
stances all  are  important.  Rt  presentatlv- 
con.slderatlon.s  are;  enemy  natH  nal  sectirlty 
Interests,  objectives  and  pollci  ss;  national 
character  and  prevailing  attltu<  es;  the  per- 
sonalities of  enemy  leaders,  plu  s  their  nast 
practices.  Not  even  the  reeme  gence  ol  a 
credible  US  first  strike  option  would  pro- 
duce predictable  respon.ses  by  p  )tentlal  op- 
ponents, nor  would  the  reaction  of  one  op- 
ponent perforce  parallel  the  oth  'rs. 

Preventive  and  preemptive  wa  -s  both  are 
Instigated  deliberately,  for  pru<  entlal  rea- 
sons—national decL-^lonmakers  I  elleve  that 
war  now  l.<!  preferable  to  war  lat  t  The  dif- 
ferences deal  mainly  with  degr  les  of  pre- 
meditation. Preventive  wars  rjsult  from 
long-range  planning.  They  an  provoked 
at  times  and  places  of  the  users  choosing. 
Preemptive  wars  are  triggered  c  n  the  epur 
of  the  moment,  to  attenuate  th  s  effects  of 
Imminent  enemy  attack  The  mot  Ivatlons  for 
either  enterprise  could  be  multtf  irlous.  Her- 
man Kahn  ll.sted  four  basic  rea  ?ons  In  his 
book  "On  Escalation:  Metaphor  i  and  Sce- 
narios" T 

1.  To  blunt  or  prevent  an  attack. 

2.  To  prevent  the  destruction  of  armed 
forces. 

3.  To  preserve  the  national  at  elety. 

4  To  Improve  Intrawar  bargi  Inlns;  posi- 
tions. 

Counterforce  capabilities  prese  itly  enjoyed 
by  the  United  States  and  Soviet  UrUon  have 
not  been  sufficient  to  provoke  ell  her  country 
Into  perpetrating  a  preventive  oi  preemptive 
war.  even  though  the  USSR,  tl  reatens  our 
XCBM.s  with  its  SS^  missiles  i  which  have 
a  harrl  target  capability)  and  er  dangers  our 
bombers  with  a  burgeoning  ball  Istlc  ml^wlle 
submarine  fleet.  T 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

There  Is  no  convlncUiK  evidence  that  *ar 
would  ensue  spontaneously  If  either  or  both 
parties  accrued  Impeccable  first  strike  ca- 
pabilities. On  the  contrary.  General  LeMay. 
reminiscing  about  the  19508  and  early  19COs. 
reminds  us  that  "nuclear  war  never  occurred 
as  long  as  (the  United  States  was]  actu- 
ally setting  on  the  alert  with  a  counterforce 
posture,"  which  then  afforded  first  strike 
possibilities.  The  Soviets  had  considerable 
nuclear  power  at  that  time,  but  "they  still 
never  seemed  partlculsu-ly  provoked  by  our 
counterforce  strategy  " 

However,  that  situation  could  Just  as  well 
have  been  reversed,  as  Kahn  noted  In  "On 
Thermonuclear  War." 

"The  easiest  way  In  which  one  can  put 
unintentional  strains  on  the  enemy  Is  to 
have  a  force  which  looks  "trigger-happy".  .  . 
This  l8  an  important  reason  for  not  relying 
solely  on  quick  reaction  as  a  protection  (we 
endorsed  a  *launch-on-warnlng'  strategy  In 
thoeo  days].  .  .  .  Under  some  circumstances 
our  v\Unerablllty  to  a  Russian  first  strike 
would  bofn  fptnpf  the  Ruaaians  to  Initiate  a 
war  and  at  the  same  time  compel  them,  be- 
cause they  might  feet  that  we  would  be 
tempted  to  preempt  for  our  own  protection. 
.  They  might  find  It  Impossible  to  believe 
that  we  were  willing.  In  [any]  crlsl.s,  to  rely 
on  their  good  wUl,  morality,  caution,  or  sense 
of  responsibility.  .  .  ." 

Professor  Thomas  C.  Schelllng  of  Harvard 
pursued  that  subject  further: 

""A  vulnerable  military  force  Is  one  that 
cannot  wait,  especially  If  It  faces  an  enemy 
force  that  is  vulnerable  If  the  enemy  waits  .  .  . 
The  outcome  of  the  crisis  depends  simply  on 
who  first  finds  the  suspense  unbearable  If 
the  leaders  on  either  side  think  the  leaders 
on  the  other  are  about  to  find  It  unbear- 
able, their  motive  to  throw  the  switch  Is 
intensified."" 

Schelllng  hastened  to  add.  ""there  are  two 
ways  to  confront  the  enemy  with  retaliatory 
forces  that  cannot  be  destroyed  In  a  surprise 
attack  One  is  to  prevent  surprise;  the  other 
Is  to  prevent  their  destruction  even  In  event 
of  surprise."  Unfortunately,  defense  against 
nuclear  attack  can  be  even  more  provocative 
and  destabilizing  than  aggressive  weaponry — 
an  Impervious  shield,  coupled  with  unpre- 
tentious offensive  assets,  could  constitute  a 
credible  first  strike  capability 

In  sum,  great  ambiguity  exists  concerning 
which  "numbers,  characteristics  and  deploy- 
ments"" of  U.S.  nuclear  weapons  would  be 
least  likely  to  alarm  the  Kremlin  or  encour- 
age ""the  Soviet  Union  to  strike  the  United 
States  first  In  a  crisis.""  Inadequate  counter- 
force  capabilities  could  prove  at  least  as  dan- 
gerous as  an  excess.  The  proper  balance  Is 
a  matter  of  Judgment  .  .  . 

BASIC    TRADEOrrS    BrTWlTN    COVHrTHTORCt.    AND 
COtJNTKRVAHJB 

Countervalue  concepts  and  weapons  seem 
to  favor  prewar  stability  Counterforce  ca- 
pabilities seem  to  favor  combatant"s  surviv- 
ability should  deterrence  fall.  However,  as 
this  short  study  suggests,  things  are  not  al- 
ways what  they  seem  Caveats  are  common- 
place. There  Is  no  way  to  tally  up  pluses  on 
one  Bide,  minuses  on  the  o'her.  and  arrive  at 
meaningful  conclusions.  A  single  point  might 
outweigh  all  the  others.  And  since  none  of 
the  Implications  can  be  quantified,  assigning 
weights  Ls  a  subjective  matter 

CONCLUSIONS 

1.  Counterforce  philosophies,  theories,  con- 
cepts and  strategies  are  easily  differentiated 
from  countervalue.  Corresponding  weapons 
systems  are  difflcult  to  distinguish. 

2.  The  United  States  has  always  maintained 
mixed  counterforce/countervalue  capabili- 
ties, although  the  proportions  have  differed 
from  period  to  period. 

3.  The  United  States  currently  has  credible 
counterforce  capabilities  against  all  types  of 
military  targets,  save  ballistic  missile  sub- 
marines submerged  at  sea.  sites  extensively 
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hardened  agaln.st  the  erect*  of  nuclear  blast, 
heat  and  radiation,  and  mobile  ICBMs. 

4.  The  precise  Influences  exerted  by 
counterforce  and  countervalue  capabUltles 
are  ambiguous  and  subject  to  misconception. 
In  particular: 

a.  The  capability  to  destroy  hard  targets 
may  or  may  not  be  destabill.-rng 

b.  Counterforce  capabilities  mav  or  may 
not  create  credible  first  strike  options. 

c.  First  strike  capabilities  may  or  may  not 
bo  provocative. 

d.  Provocations  may  or  may  not  encourage 
preventive  or  preemptive  wars. 

4.  Realistic  options  available  to  U  S  nuclear 
deterrent  strategists  thus  may  be  somewhat 
greater  than  Is  generally  realized 

6.  Additional  options  may  prove  partic- 
ularly desirable  in  the  future.  a.s  problem.^ 
of  nuclear  deterrence  and  general  war  become 
Increasmgly  multilateral  rather  than  bilat- 
eral.  In  nature 
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COLLECTIVE  BARGAINING  FOR  DIS- 
TRICT OF  CGLLTVIBIA  POLICE, 
FIREMEN,  AND  TEACHERS 


HAPPY  BIRTHDAY,   AMERICA 

HON,  CHALMERS  P.  WYLIE 

or  OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  May  20.  1976 

Mr.  WYLIE.  Mr.  Speaker.  Mr  David 
Wright,  ft  senior  at  Dublin  Hlch  School, 
Dublin.  Ohio,  and  a  constituent  of  mine. 
i.s  the  recipient  of  the  annual  US  Crov- 
f-rnment  award  presented  by  the  Dublin 
Area  Women's  Republican  Club.  I  fed 
the  essay  which  won  Mr  Wright  the 
award  deserves  public  dissemination. 
particularly  during  this  Bicentennial 
Year,  and  I  recommend  it  to  all  as  food 
for  thought: 

Happy  Birthday.  America.  My  Gift 
To  YoTJ  Is   .   .   . 

(Written  by  David  Wright) 

Happy  Birthday.  America.  My  gift  to  you 
Is  threefold:  ray  youth,  my  values  and  my 
dreams. 

My  youth  will  help  our  society  In  many 
ways.  You  are  experiencing  dimcult  times, 
and  more  difficult  times  may  be  on  the  way. 
Manv  new,  fresh,  changing  Ideas  will  be 
needed  In  political,  educational,  scientific 
fields — many  others  as  well.  Whatever  my 
choice  of  career,  with  my  young,  energetic 
methods  I  will  help  to  the  best  of  my  abilities 
for  you  to  become  a  better  and  stronger 
nation. 

My  second  gift  to  you  Is  the  vaUies  in 
which  I  believe  v»ry  strongly.  With  my  high 
moral  standards  I  will  try  to  wt  an  example 
for  all  Americans  to  follow.  I  will  keep  my 
mind  and  body  clean  In  order  to  follow 
through  on  what  Is  right  and  to  conibut 
what  Is  wrong  Another  value  which  I  have 
Is  honesty.  People  with  whom  I  as.soclate 
have  faith  In  me  and  know  that  I  will  do 
what   Is  best  for  you. 

My  la.st  gift  to  you  Is  the  dreams  I  have 
of  the  "Perfect  America  '"  In  these  dreams 
I  see  that  there  «;hall  still  be  a  democratic 
government  where  our  children  will  be  able 
to  receive  an  education  at  the  school  of 
their  cholcie  I  al.so  see  complete  religious 
freedom  remaining  In  our  country  Our  social 
problems  such  as  crime,  pollution  nnd  dnies 
win  be  met  with  courage.  I  dream  that 
prejudice  will  become  a  thine;  of  the  past, 
and  I  will  work  toward  that  end  NetToes. 
Caucaalons.  Chinese  and  all  the  different 
ethnic  groups  will  see  each  other  as  equals 
To  reach  this  goal  of  the  "Perfect  America" 
win  l>e  very  difflcult;  but  whatever  I  can  do 
to  reach  It,  I  promise  to  do. 

Happy  birthday.  America.  You  have  done 
so  much  for  me.  and  I  am  looking  forward 
to  doing  my  best  for  you. 


HON.  THOMAS  M.  REES 

OF    CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  May  20.  1976 

Mr.  REES.  Mr  Speaker,  I  have  intro- 
duced legislation  to  revise  collective  bar- 
gaining procedures  for  District  of  Colum- 
bia police,  firemen,  and  teachers. 

Tlie  problems  that  occurred  fullowing 
negotiations  for  police  and  firemen  pay 
raises  for  fiscal  year  1976  and  fiscal  year 
1977  make  clear  that  there  were  inade- 
quacies in  the  bill  Congress  pas.sed  2 
years  ago  that  established  a  uiiiform  .sys- 
tem of  collective  bargaining  and  com- 
pulsory arbitration. 

The  intent  of  the  original  legislation 
was  to  provide  for  negotiations  that 
would  be  fair  and  equitable  to  all  parties 
involved.  The  current  dispute  following 
the  failure  of  the  City  Council  to  Imple- 
ment the  settlement  reached  between  the 
Mayor  and  the  unions  Indicates  that  the 
intended  resuiu-  did  not  niaterialize. 

H  R  13873  insures  that  Uie  City  Coun- 
cil Is  apprised  by  the  Mayor  of  develop- 
ments in  the  lab<ir  nej^'ot  lat  ions  as  they 
occur  and  gives  the  Council  the  oppor- 
tunity to  make  recommendations  to  the 
Mayor.  If  collective  bargaining  fails,  and 
the  dispute  is  sent  to  arbitration,  the 
award  granted  by  the  board  of  arbitra- 
tion is  binding  on  the  Mayor,  the  City 
Council,  and  the  unions 

Durinp  the  jirevious  negotiations  the 
Mayor  and  the  unions  could  not  agree 
that    fringe    benefits    were    negotiable 
Items.  H.R.  13873  clarifies  that  the  an- 
nual study  that   becomes  the  basis  of 
negotiations  shall  include  large  city  and 
local  area  comparison.s  of  Ixjth  benefits 
and  wages,  and  that  both  shall  be  con- 
sidered labor-mana^'ement  issues: 
Comparison   or   H.R    13873    With 
Cttrrent  Law 
current   law 

1.  Annual  study  of  pay  may  include  other 
condltloiis  of  employment,    (e.g.   pensions). 

2.  Results  o'  study  form  basis  for  con- 
sideration of  pay  levels  only 

3.  Mayor  must  recommend  negotiated  set- 
tlement to  City  CouncU. 

4.  City  Council  may  accept  or  change  set- 
tlement. Council's  action  becomes  subject 
only  to  Mayor's  veto. 

5.  If  parties  reach  an  Impasse,  they  go  to 
mediation. 

6.  No  provision. 

7.  If  mediation  falls,  parties  to  binding 
arbitration. 

8.  Arbitration  award  binding  on  the  Mayor 
and  the  unions. 

9.  Procedures  apply  to  police  and  firemen 

HJL.    13873 

1.  Annual  study  of  pay  must  Include  other 
conditions  of  employment     (e.g.   pensions). 

2.  P^esults  of  study  form  basis  for  consid- 
eration of  pay  and  benefit  levels. 

3.  Same. 

4.  City  Council  may  accept  or  reject,  but 
not  change,  settlement.  Council  gives  the 
Mayor  Its  recommendation  whlrh  then  be- 
comes a  labor-mnnagement  Issue 

5.  If  parties  reach  an  Impasse,  they  go  to 
mediation  with  Council '.s  recommendation. 

6.  If  mediation  falls,  parties  go  to  factfind- 
ing. 
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7.  If  factfinding  faUs,  parties  go  to  binding 
arbitration,  again  with  Council's  recom- 
mendation. 

8.  Arbitration  a-Aard  binding  on  the  Mayor. 
Council,  and  the  unions. 

9.  Procedures  apply  to  police,  firemen,  and 
teachers.  (Teacher  negotiations  are  with  the 
Board  of  Education.) 

An  impasse  may  occur  if: 

1  Tlie  Mayor  and  the  unions  fall  to  reach 
Initial  agreement  by  November  15  for  the 
next  fi.scal  year. 

2.  The  Council  rejects  the  negotiated  agree- 
ment, and  the  Mayor  and  the  unions  either 
(li  lall  to  reach  agreement  on  the  Council 
recommendation  or  (2)  the  Mayor  and  the 
unions  do  not  reopen  negotiations  within 
10  days  aft*r  receiving  the  CouncU's  recom- 
menriatloii. 

Only  an  award  granted  by  the  Board  of 
Arbitration  after  the  Council  has  given  its 
recommendation  Is  binding  on  the  CouncU. 


CONGRESSIONAL  PAY  RAISE  SUIT 


HON.  LARRY  PRESSLER 

OF    SOUTH    DAKOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  20,  1976 

Mr.  PRESSLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  yester- 
day I  inserted  into  the  Record  aji  ex- 
planation of  my  current  lawsuit  which 
questions  the  coastitutionallty  of  auto- 
matic annual  pay  raises  for  Members  of 
Congress  without  a  vote.  My  objective  is 
to  insure  a  vote  on  future  pay  changes. 
My  reading  of  the  legislative  history  of 
our  Constitution  convinces  me  that  a 
vote  is  required  for  adjusting  congres- 
sional pay.  I  believe  the  example  Con- 
gress sets  In  following  the  Constitution 
in  this  area  is  very  important. 

Mr,  Speaker,  for  the  benefit  of  those 
interest^l,  I  wish  to  insert  two  court 
notices  which  report  on  the  progress  of 
the  suit: 

Attachment  1 
[In  the  U.S.  District  Court  for  the  District 

of  Columbia,  Clvn  Action  No.  76-782) 

Larry    Pre-ssler.    Plaintiff,    v.    William    E. 

Simon,   et  al..   Defendants. 

notice 

An  application  for  a  Three-Judge  District 
Court  has  teen  made  In  this  case.  Plaintiff 
seeks  to  enjoin  the  enforcement,  operation 
and  execution  of  provisions  of  the  Federal 
EUary  Act  of  1967  (2  U.S.C.  15  351-361)  and 
of  the  Executive  Salarj'  Cost -of -Living  Ad- 
justment Act  (2  U.S.C.  5  31.  as  amended)  on 
the  ground  of  their  repugnance  to  Article  I, 
Section  1  and  Article  I,  Section  6.  Clause  1 
of  the  Constittuion  of  the  United  States.  The 
complaint  docs  not  raise  frivolous  Issues. 
Therefore  the  undersigned  District  Court 
Judge  requests  the  Chief  Judge  of  the  Circuit 
to  convene  a  Three-Judge  District  Court  un- 
der 28  use.  J  2284. 

Gerhard  A.  Gesell, 

U.S.  District  Judge. 

Mat  10,   1976. 

Attachment  2 

[U.8.   Court  of  Appeals   for   the   Dl.strict   of 
Columbia  Circuit,  Cicll  Action  No.  7fr-782) 

L.\ERT    Pre.ssler,    Plaintiff,    v.    William    E. 

Simon,  et  al..  Defendants, 

designation  of  judges  to  serve  on  theee- 

.TrnoE  district  court 

The  Honorable  Gerhard  A.  Gesell,  United 
State.s  District  Judge,  having  notified  me 
that  a  complaint  has  been  flied  In  the  United 
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States  District  Cotirt  for  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia seeking  to  enjoin  the  enforcement 
operation  and  execution  of  provisions  of  the 
Federal  Salary  Act  of  1967  (2  U.S.C.  f  5  351- 
361)  and  of  the  Executive  Salary  Cost-of- 
Llvlng  Adjustment  Act  (2  U.S.C.  I  31,  as 
amended)  on  the  ground  of  their  repugnance 
to  Article  I.  Section  1  and  Article  I.  Section 
6,  Clause  1  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States,  It  Is 

Ordered  pursuant  to  Section  2284  of  Title 
28,  United  States  Code,  that  The  Honorable 
Carl  McGowan,  United  States  Circuit  Judge, 
and  the  Honorable  Wlll.am  B.  Jones.  Chief 
Judge,  United  States  District  Court,  are 
hereby  designated  to  serve  with  The  Honor- 
able Gerhard  A.  GeseU,  United  States  District 
Judge,  as  members  of  the  Court  tc  hear  and 
determine  this  acUon. 

David  L.  Bazelon. 
Chief  J-udge  for  the  District  oj  Columbia 
Circuit. 

May  13,  1976 


DOCTOR  BUCH%VALD'S  PHILOSOPHY 


HON.  PAUL  FINDLEY 

OF    ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  May  20,  1976 

Mr.  FIIvDLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  Art  Buch- 
wald,  who  sees  in  himself  a  back-row  re- 
semblance to  Robert  Redford.  is  knowTi 
as  a  humorist  who^c  syndicated  columns 
maintain  a  delicate  balance  between 
finely  honed  sarcasm  and  lighthearted 
fun-poking. 

On  Monday  the  graduating  class  of 
Gallaudet  College,  the  distinguished  in- 
stitution for  the  deaf,  received  goodly 
measures  of  this  balance  Mr.  Buchwald 
was  the  featured  speaker  at  commence- 
ment exercisei  at  the  Shrine  of  the  Im- 
maculate Conception  and  received  the 
honorary  degree,  doctor  of  humane 
letters. 

From  beneath  the  layers  of  humor  In 
his  remarks  he  emerged  a.s  a  profound 
commentator  and  philosopher  on  the 
values  of  American  society  After  lis- 
tening to  Mr.  Buchwald's  remarks,  it 
was  clear  to  me  tliat  he  deser\-ed  the 
honorary  degree — whether  his  tennis 
backhand  is  improving  or  not 

And  you  deser\'e  to  read  what  he  had 
t-o  say  So  you  can  visualize  the  com- 
mencement scene.  I  should  mention  that 
Mr.  Buchwald  donned  a  nicely-marceled 
white  wig  while  speaking  for  George  HI. 
His  remarks  were  translated,  complete 
with  Mr  Buchwald's  finger-wagging,  in 
deaf  sign-language.  Judging  by  merri- 
ment amonff  the  graduates,  the  transla- 
tion wa«  faithful. 

Here  is  the  text : 
Remarks     by     Art     Buchwald,     QAU^vmn 

College   Commencement   Ceremony,   Mat 

17.  1976 

My  fellow  Americans:  For  those  in  the 
back  who  cant  see  me,  I  look  exactly  like 
Robert  Redford. 

I  am  honored  that  you  would  choose  me 
as  your  speaker  at  this  auspicious  Gallaudet 
graduation  of  90  men  and  110  persons.  You 
have  the  unique  distinction  of  being  grad- 
uated on  the  two  hundredth  anniversary  of 
our  country  which  makes  you  rather  special 

And  because  It  Is  the  two  hundredth  an- 
niversary of  the  United  States,  I  have  chosen 
to  give  part  of  my  speech  as  It  might  have 
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been  presented  to  you  In  the  year  1778.  I 
shall  apeak  to  you  not  as  a  vUe  ar.d  vulgar 
rebel  who  Is  trying  to  destn  y  the  harmony 
arid  well  being  of  the  colonies,  but  &a  a 
Tory  loyal  to  His  Most  Oiacious  Majesty 
George  III. 

You  must  pretend  that  you  are  back  in  the 
Colonial  age  and  I  have  bsen  dispatched 
from  New  York  to  persuade  rou  not  to  Join 
the  rabble  advocating  ln.s  urrectlon  and, 
though  I  don't  like  to  use  th<  word.  Treason. 
My  dear  students  and  loyal  subjects  of 
His  Most  Omclous  Majesty  (Jeorge  III: 

I  am  delighted  to  be  here  is  His  Majesty's 
representative  on  this  great  day  when  you 
have  completed  your  requlrer  lents  for  a  col- 
lege degree  You  are  an  eliu  class  and  His 
Majesty  wr.nts  me  to  congratulate  each  and 
every  one  of  you  He  only  regrets  he  can  not 
be  here  today  In  person,  tut  matters  of 
state  require  him  to  remalr  in  London.  I 
know  If  he  were  here  he  woull  be  pleased  to 
see  your  shining  faces  and  realize  that  Oal- 
laudet  has  once  again  prodm  ed  the  t}pe  of 
student   that  England  can   b»  proud   of 

I  have  come  here  from  New  York  to  assure 
you  that  no  matter  what  you  read  In  the 
newspapers.  His  Majesty  had  great  concern 
for  his  children  In  the  coloijles  and  has  no 
Intention  of  allowing  a  few  agitators  In  Bos- 
ton or  Philadelphia  and.  I  reiA-et  to  say,  even 
Virginia,  to  disrupt  the  waim  relationship 
you  all  enjoy  with  the  mothefl  country  which, 
as  you  know,  has  tlie  best  Icieresta  of  all  of 
North  America.  ] 

The  radical  eastern  estaollshment  press 
has  given  the  Impression  th^t  the  treason- 
ous elements  under  the  tralto^-soldler  George 
Washington  has  achieved  m^ltary  victories. 
I  assure  you.  my  dear  chlldre^i.  these  reporta 
have  been  exaggerated.  His  Jlajesty's  forces 
are  capable  of  putting  down  aiiy  Irwurrectlon 
that  disreputable  moloonterits  attempt  In 
the  false  name  of  liberty  and  o'eedom  against 
thLs  sovereign  land.  | 

Who  are  these  wretches  who!  are  fomenting 
revolution?  I'll  tell  you  who  Ihey  are.  John 
Hancock  Is  nothing  more  thin  a  renegade 
smuggler:  Sara  and  John  Adams  are  ambi- 
tious firebrands  Intent  on  bolsonlng  the 
minds  of  the  people;  Patrick  Henry  la  a 
publicity-seeking  drunk;  Thotnas  Jefferson 
Is  a  stuttering  fool  who  can  j  hardly  write 
his  own  name,  and  Benjamlrt  Franklin  is 
a  dirty  old  man 

We  have  their  names  and  \re  shall  deal 
with  them  when  the  time  comfcs.  There  are 
not  enough  gallows  In  America}  to  hang  the 
villains  who  have  hcKsdwlnked.  Lnflamed  and 
goaded  the  good  people  of  thls'contlnent  In 
their  quest  for  power  and  ixcalth.  These 
sanctified  hypocrites,  these  dan:  ned  fanatics, 
these  ungrateful  bastards  will  fall  In  their 
efforts  to  destroy  what  England  has  done  to 
make  the  colonies  the  happ]  eden  It  Is 
today. 

My  dear  students.  If  you  ha\  !  any  Inten- 
tion of  Joining  up  with  the  1  ces  of  these 
people,  I  advise  you  to  remove  t  from  your 
minds. 

The  British  Redcoats,  with  tit  »  most  mod- 
ern arms  known  to  mankind,  are  now  on 
their  way  to  restore  law  and  on  sr. 

The  Colonial  Rebel  Army  hai  no  guns,  no 
uniforms,  no  pay  and  they  are  >o  match  for 
the  greatest  imperial  nation  otiearth.  I  am 
here  to  warn  you  today  that  \ou  are  not 
to  be  taken  up  with  the  hystencal  cries  of 
Independence  because  George  |II  has  no 
Intention  of  giving  up  what  is  rightfully  his 
to  a  band  of  ragged  beggars. 

I  Implore  you  to  think  for  one  moment. 
How  can  the  colonies  srirvlve  without  Eng- 
land? We  are  your  best  customers  for  trade. 
We  are  the  only  ones  who  can  protect  you 
from  a  Catholic  Prance  and  a  Papist  Spain. 
You  have  all  the  benefits  and  Joys  of  British 
subjects. 

What  can  the  radicals  offer  youT  Can  you 
eat  their   version   of   liberty?   Can   you   sell 
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their  Idea  of  freedom?  Can  you  trade  In  their 
cries  for  Justice?  These  plddlers  In  politics 
are  nothing  more  than  rattlesnakes,  prison- 
ous serpents,  writing  and  mouthing  obsceni- 
ties on  church   walls. 

Nay.  my  children,  beware  of  straying  from 
the  fold.  You  are  educated  men  and  women 
and  you  must  leave  here  today  resolved  to 
serve  His  Majesty  and  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land. 

It  wovUd  be  a  pity  after  you  have  filled 
j-our  head  with  so  much  knowledge  to  have 
a  Hesfilan  soldier  chop  It  ofl'. 

Please  do  not  think  I  am  threatening  you. 
God  knows  that  is  not  my  Intention.  I  am 
only  trying  to  make  you  see  the  light.  Do  not 
listen  to  the  knaves  and  fools  who  whisper 
sedition  In  your  ear.  Remember  your  glo- 
rious heritage.  You  are  and  always  shall  be 
Englishmen  as  long  as  Britannia  rules  the 
waves. 

God  bless  you  all  and  Ood  bless  His  Ma- 
jesty the  King. 

Now  ha',  Ing  gotten  the  Bicentennial  out  of 
the  way.  I  would  like  to  talk  to  you  as  the 
commencement  speaker  of  1976. 

I  have  not  come  here  today  to  bring  you 
a  message  of  doom.  I  have  been  studying 
the  situation  very  closely,  and  I  have  come 
to  the  conclusion  that  the  Class  of  1976  Is 
the  luckiest  class  that  ever  graduated — and 
probably  the  last. 

I  have  many  messages  to  bring  to  you 
today.  The  first  Is  that  we,  the  older  genera- 
tion, have  given  you  a  perfect  world  and  we 
don't  want  you  to  do  anything  to  louse  It  up. 
You  are  the  generation  of  Watergate  and 
Kohoutek.  You  were  raised  on  "Kojak  "  and 
"Tlie  Hollywood  Squares."  Walter  Cronklte 
l.s  your  Godfather,  and  Nixon  was  your  Presi- 
dent. You  flopped  at  streaking  and  you  blew 
Earth  Day  and  you've  seen  war  live  and  In 
color  on  television,  and  your  previous  Presi- 
dent said  he  was  not  a  crook.  Yet,  I  don't  feel 
sorry  for  you.  To  quote  what  I  told  President 
Ford  the  other  day,  "We  never  promised  you 
a  rose  garden." 

The  tendency  today  in  this  country  Is  to 
wring  our  hands  and  say  everything  Is  rot- 
ten, but  I  don't  feel  this  way.  I  am  basically 
an  optimist — otherwise  I  would  never  fly 
.Mlegheny  Airlines.  I  dont  know  If  this  Is 
the  best  of  times  or  the  worst  of  times,  but 
I  can  aiwure  you  this:  This  Is  the  only  time 
you've  got— and  you  can  either  sit  on  your 
expletive-deleted  or  go  out  and  pick  a  daisy. 
We  seem  to  be  going  through  a  period  of 
nostalgia  now  and  everyone  somehow  thinks 
yesterday  was  better  than  today  I  personally 
don't  believe  It  "Was.  And  I  would  advise  you 
not  lo  wait  ten  years  from  now  before  admlt- 
Ing  today  was  great  If  you're  hung  up  on 
na'italgla,  pretend  today  Is  yesterday  and  Just 
go  out  and  have  one  hell  of  a  time.  I  have 
travelled  across  this  great  land  of  ours  and  I 
^ave  heard  the  cries  of  despair.  People  ask. 
"What  can  we  do  to  make  things  better?" 
Even  today  you  are  probably  asking  this 
question  as  you  sit  out  there  In  rapt  atten- 
tion listening  to  my  brilliant  words. 

Well,  here  are  some  of  the  things  you  can 
do  right  after  graduation: 

Throw  a  baseball  to  a  little  girl. 
Ask  your  teacher  for  his  or  her  autograph, 
Take  a  shower  with  a  friend. 
Ask  your  mother  or  father  for  a  dance. 
Throw  a  kt"w  to  a  little  old  lady,  and 
Take  a  walk  in  the  woods  with  someone 
you  love. 

There's  a  lot  to  be  done  And  being  an 
optimist.  I  believe  that  somewhere  out  there 
In  the  Clas.s  of  1976  Is  a  sclentUt  who  will 
develop  a  flip  top  beer  can  that  doesn't  cut 
your  flnger.  and  I  know  there's  someone  out 
there  who  will  be  able  to  find  a  way  of  letting 
people  go  to  Bleep  without  taking  Somlnex. 
And  I  am  certain  that  one  of  you  .  .  .  one 
of  you  win  be  able  to  find  out  how  to 

have    a    happy    marriage    without    taking 
Gerltol. 
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I  know  you  are  all  worried  about  Jobs,  but 
I  can  assure  you  that  out  of  this  class  of 
two  hundred  members  at  least  a  hvindred  of 
you  are  going  to  And  work.  And  I  know 
who  you  are.  but  I'm  not  going  to  tell  you. 

You  know.  If  you  were  looking  for  a  name 
for  this  countr}'  right  now,  you'd  have  to  call 
It  "The  Uptight  Society."  Everyone  seems 
uptight  about  something.  The  white  sfj- 
dents  want  out  of  our  system:  the  black 
students  want  In:  the  people  are  mad  at  the 
cops,  and  the  priests  aren't  talking  to  -he 
Cardinals.  And  I  discovered  doing  the  column 
the  way  I  do  that  for  every  uptight  person  in 
this  country,  there's  an  uptight  organ l.-a- 
tlon  to  bac*  him  up.  And  I  discovered  that 
the  most  uptight  organization  In  this  coun- 
try right  now  is  the  National  Rifle  .Vssocla- 
tlon.  Now.  before  you  get  to  like  me.  I  am 
for  gun  registration  and  It's  very  pers<jnal 
with  me.  My  neighbor  has  a  gun  and  he 
can't  even  water  his  lawn  straight.  Bi:t  every 
time  I  do  an  article  for  gun  registration,  I 
get  hundreds  of  letters  all  neatly  typewritten 
telling  me  I'm  trying  to  destroy'  the  Con- 
stitution, and  I  discovered  that  everybody  In 
this  country  who  owns  a  gun  also  owns  a 
typewriter  So  my  solution  to  the  gun  regis- 
tration problem  Is  to  make  everybody  register 
their  typewriter 

People  are  very  uptight  about  computers 
and  what  they  are  doing  to  ua.  Now  I  always 
have  had  a  great  Interest  in  computers,  ever 
since  I  once  tried  to  get  out  of  the  Book-of- 
the-Month  Club  Now  as  you  know.  It  la 
Impossible  to  get  out  of  the  Book-of-the- 
Month  Club  and  I  kept  sending  them  letters 
saying  I  dldnt  want  their  damned  book  and 
they  kept  sending  me  LBM  cards  bUllng  me 
for  the  book  And  finally  I  got  so  mad  I  beat. 
folded  and  mutilated  the  card  and  the  next 
monUi  I  got  a  new  card  and  It  said,  "If  you 
do  that  once  more,  we  will  send  you  the  en- 
tire Encyclopedia  Britannlca." 

People  are  very  uptight  about  the  oil  em- 
bargo and  everybody  blames  someone  else 
for  our  troubles  in  the  Middle  East.  Well.  I 
can  tell  you  the  real  villains  today  The  or- 
ganization that  la  responsible  for  all  our 
troubles  In  the  Middle  East  Is  the  Harvard 
Business  School  If  they  hadn't  taught  the 
sons  of  Arab  sheikhs  how  to  screw  us.  oU 
would  not  be  three  dollars  a  barrel,  and  If 
these  same  sons  of  sheikhs  had  gone  to  USC, 
they'd  all  be  surfers  now. 

People  are  very  uptight  about  students  and 
where  they're  going  and  what  they're  up  to 
But  I  have  a  lot  of  faith  In  students  and  1 
go  out  on  campuses  and  I  speak  to  them  and 
I  know  where  they're  going  and  what  they 
are  up  to. 

Not  long  ago  I  was  at  Oallaudet  College  and 
I  was  talking  to  a  student  who  was  majoring 
in  English  and  we  got  to  discussing  Hamlet. 
And  I  said,  "Suppose  you  were  a  Prince  of 
Denmark  and  you  came  back  from  school  to 
discover  your  uncle  had  murdered  your 
father  and  married  >'Our  mother  and  you 
fell  In  love  with  a  beautiful  girl  named 
Ophelia  and  mistakenly  murdered  her  father 
and  then  Ophelia  went  crazy  and  drowned 
In  a  brook.  What  would  you  do?"  And  he 
thought  about  It  for  a  moment  and  then 
said,  "I  guess  I'd  go  for  my  Master's  degree  ' 
On  the  200th  anniversary  of  the  United 
States  we  all  are  trying  to  figure  out  what 
this  country  Is  and  what  we  stand  for.  I  have 
no  Idea  what  America  is,  but  I  think  I  know 
what  It  Is  not. 

It  Is  not  a  dictatorship  run  by  either  gen- 
erals. Juntas  or  commissars.  It  t-s  not  a  coun- 
try who  puts  Its  writers  and  politicians  In 
Jails  and  sanitariums  when  they  are  in  op- 
fKJSltlon  to  the  government. 

It  does  not  close  down  presses,  nor  does 
It  control  the  radio  and  television  stations 
that  serve  the  people  It  does  not  shut  the 
chiu-ches  and  synogogues  to  people  who  wish 
to  worship  Ood  In  their  own  way  It  docs  not 
make  workers  meet  quotas  for  the  state 
It  does  not  forbid  Its  citizens  from  travel- 
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iu\:  abroad,  nor  from  enunlgratlng  to  an- 
other country  If  they  wish. 

It  does  not  make  Its  people  carry  Identity 
cards 

It  does  not  hold  families  as  hostage. 

It  does  not  throw  people  In  Jail  without 
charges  or  a  hearing. 

It  does  not  try  people  by  military  tribunals. 

Tlie  sTOtem  Is  Imperfect  and  there  are 
people  111  this  country  constantly  advocatlne 
forms  of  repression  for  the  good  of  the  state. 
But  for  two  hundred  years,  thanks  to  a  piece 
of  paper  written  by  some  very  wise  men  who 
had  no  Idea  what  this  country  would  be 
like  In  1976.  we  have  managed  to  survive 
as  a  democracy. 

And  Bo  my  final  message  to  you  today  Is 
no  matter  what  you  read  In  the  newspapers 
or  see  on  television,  I  assure  you  that  we're 
all  going  to  make  It.  For  two  centuries  this 
country  has  muddled  through  one  crisis  alter 
another  and  we  have  done  it  without  chang- 
ing our  form  of  government  And  It  seems 
like  centuries  ago,  but  It  is  les.s  than  two 
years  ago.  that  a  P*resldent  of  the  United 
States  was  forced  to  resign  from  office  under 
the  darkest  of  clouds  and  he  was  asked  to 
leave  the  office  because  he  lied  to  the  Amer- 
ican people.  I  was  at  the  White  House  that 
night  to  hear  his  resignation  speech.  And 
what  Impressed  me  more  than  anything  else 
was  that  while  one  leader  of  our  country  was 
resigning  and  another  was  taking  his  place, 
I  did  not  see  one  tank  or  one  helmeted 
soldier  In  the  street  and  the  only  uniforms 
I  saw  that  night  were  two  motorcycle  police- 
men who  were  directing  truffic  on  Pennsyl- 
vania Avenue.  Two  hundred  ten  million  peo- 
ple were  able  to  change  presidents  overnight 
without  one  bayonet  being  unsheathed  .  .  . 
and  I  believe  that  any  country  In  tlic  world 
that  can  still  do  that  can't  be  all  bad. 

Now  I  could  have  said  something  very  pro- 
found today,  but  you  would  have  forgotten 
It  In  ten  minutes.  So  I  chose  to  give  this  kind 
of  speech  Instead  so  that  in  twenty  years 
from  now  when  your  children  ask  you  what 
you  did  on  graduation  day,  you  can  proudly 
say,  "I  laughed" 


ONE  THOUSAND  FIVE  HUNDRED 
DE.'^D  CUB.-VNS  BEING  SHIPPED 
HOME   FROM  ANGOLA 


HON.  LARRY  McDONALD 

OF    CEORGU 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  May  20.  1976 

Mr.  McDONALD  of  Georgia.  Mr. 
Speaker,  re.si.^tance  to  Ra^i.slas  Cuban 
mercenaries  continues  in  Angola,  and, 
evidently,  the  toll  Is  rather  high.  The 
Sunday  Telegraph.  London,  of  May  16. 
1976,  reports  that  resistance  is  fierce.  It 
would  appear  that  the  Soviet  Union  will 
fight  to  the  la.st  Cuban.  The  it-em  follows: 

One  Thovsand  Prvx  Hundred  Dead  Cttbans 
Being  Shipped  Home  FIiom   Angola 

Grim  prcx)f  of  the  scale  of  the  secret  war 
stlU  being  waged  In  Angola  lies  in  the  hold  of 
a  refrigerated  ship  anchored  off  Polnte-Nolre, 
the  port  of  Congo  Brazzaville. 

It  contains  the  corpses  of  some  1.600  Cuban 
soldiers  killed  during  the  past  few  weeks  In 
actions  against  guerrilla  groups.  The  bodies 
are  presumably  awaiting  shipment  back  to 
Cuba  for  burial 

The  high  rate  of  casualties  among  the 
Cuban  expeditionary  force  In  Angola  ha.s  led 
recently  to  some  desertions  from  their  ranks 
and  It  Is  these  deserters  who  have  provided 
some  of  the  information  about  this  forgotten 
campaign. 

Despite  the  tightest  of  official  news  black- 
outs,  this   Is  one  of  the  details  which   has 
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emerged  about  the  determined  resistance  by 
antl-Communlst  guerrUlas  against  the  So- 
viet-backed regime  of  President  Agostlnlio 
Neto. 

Neto's  M.P.L.A.  movement  was  put  Into 
power  by  the  14.000  Cuban  regular  troops 
who  fought  on  his  side  during  the  civil  war. 
It  Is  now  clear  that  they  have  still  got  their 
work  cut  out  trying  to  prop  him  up. 

DAILY    BATTLES 

The  fiercest  fighting  Is  said  to  be  taking 
place  In  the  old  Portuguese  enclave  of  Ca- 
blnda  which  lives  across  the  River  Congo  and 
to  the  north  of  Angola  proper. 

A  force  of  3,000  Cubans  under  the  com- 
mand of  Commandant  PedaJe  Is  doing  dally 
battle  with  Cablndan  nationalists. 

The  principal  organLsed  ^toud  among 
these  nationalists  is  known  as  M.OJli.I.C.A., 
the  movement  for  tie  Liberation  of  Cabinda. 
.^t  no  time  since  the  Portuguese  evacuation 
has  the  fighting  been  so  heavy  In  the  region 
which  Is  mostly  Jungle. 

Significantly,  the  movement  Is  concentrat- 
ing all  Its  eiTort.'i  against  the  Cuban  "In- 
vaders" and  is  leaving  lorces  of  Its  indige- 
nous rivals,  the  M.P.L  .A  alone  wherever  pos- 
sible. 

VILLAGERS'    AID 

The  actions  are  said  to  be  planned  and 
rarrle:i  out  with  some  sophistication  Cabln- 
dan squads  are  systematically  killing  Cuban 
sentries  guarding  mliitary  or  civilian  Instal- 
lations In  the  area. 

Cuban  patrols  are  lured  out  from  their 
garrisons  by  "incidents"  deliberately  staged 
upcoontry  and  the  task  forces  are  then  am- 
bu.shed 

Though  these  guprrillas  carry  the  main 
brunt  of  the  fighting,  they  appear  to  be  re- 
ceiving wide-spread  assistance  from  the 
population  at  large.  Tl^iis  is  shown  by  retalia- 
tion attacks  carried  out  by  Cuban  forces  on 
at  least  three  villages. 

Earlier  this  month.  Commandant  Pedale 
felt  obliged  to  appeal  to  the  civilian  popula- 
tion of  Cabinda  to  "give  up  the  struggle." 

SAVIMBI    RETCRNS 

There  have  also  been  reports  of  renewed 
guerrilla  fighting  at  the  other  end  of  the 
country,  in  south-western  Angola  There  Mr. 
Savlmbl.  leader  of  the  so-called  U.N.I.T.A. 
forces — one  of  the  antl-Communis:  armies 
VEinquished  in  tlie  civil  war — has  re-ap- 
peared, and  made  his  presence  felt. 

His  raiders  appear  to  be  concentrating  on 
haras.siug  the  Buencala  railway.  Angola's 
vital  east-west  link  from  the  Atlantic  Into 
the  heart  of  Africa 

All  told,  the  picture  sviggests  tliat  the 
Kremlin's  Cuban  auxiliaries  are  having  un- 
expected, trouble  In  digesting  their  Angolan 
prey.  This  should  act  as  a  restraintlng  fac- 
tor on  the  Russians  promoting  other  offen- 
sives in  southern  Africa,  at  least  for  the 
time  being. 


RED  CROSS  CERTIFICATE  OF 
MERIT 


HON.  KEITH  G.  SEBELIUS 

OF    KANSAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTAnVES 
Thursday.  May  20.  1976 

Mr.  SEBELIUS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
American  National  Red  Cro.ss  has  re- 
cently informed  me  of  a  meritorious  ac- 
tion taken  by  one  of  my  constituents  that 
I  would  like  to  share  with  and  commend 
to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues. 

Mr.  Robert  D.  Ward,  of  Salina,  Kans.. 
has  been  named  to  receive  the  Red  Cross 
Certificate  of  Merit,  the  highest  award 
given  by  the  Red  Cross  to  a  person  for 
saving  or  sustaining  a  life. 
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On  September  25  of  last  year,  Robert 

Ward,  trained  in  advanced  first  aid, 
witnes.'^ed  a  neighborhood  teenage  girl 
fall  from  her  bicycle  and  strike  her  head 
on  the  pavement.  He  rushed  to  her  side 
and  began  mouth-to-mouth  resuscita- 
tion as  well  as  other  life  supportive  first- 
aid  measures.  Within  minutes  the  child 
began  to  breathe.  Without  a  doubt,  the 
quick  action  by  Robert  Ward  saved  this 
young  girl's  life. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  share  the  belief  of  the 
American  National  Red  Cross  that  this 
action  exemplifies  the  highest  ideals  of 
concern  that  one  human  being  can  show 
for  another  in  distress. 


END  THE  FEDERAL  ENERGY 
ADMINISTRATION 


HON.  PATRICIA  SCHROEDER 

OF    COLORADO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATI\TES 

Thursday,  May  20,   1976 

Mrs.  SCHROEDER.  Mr.  Speaker,  in 
connection  with  our  consideration  of 
H.R.  12169,  the  bill  reported  by  the  House 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce  Com- 
mittee to  extend  the  life  of  the  Federal 
Energy  Administration  for  39  months, 
and  the  Schroeder-Fithian  substitute  to 
this  bill  which  would  abolish  the  FEA 
and  transfer  some  of  its  functions  to 
other  Federal  agencies  and  departments, 
some  of  our  colleagues  may  be  concerned 
as  to  the  job  disposition  of  the  nearly 
3,500  employees  presently  employed  at 
the  mushrooming  FEA.  While  I  am  sure 
that  we  all  would  agree  that  the  FEIA 
should  not  be  kept  around  as  a  public 
.lobs  program,  it  is  important  to  note  that 
in  keeping  with  the  temporary  nature  of 
the  FEA  when  it  was  created  the  House 
Government  Operations  Committee 
added  to  the  original  FEA  Act  a  proviso 
section  28  that  employees  transferred  to 
FEA  from  other  agencies  when  the  FEA 
began  would  be  guaranteed  rights  to  re- 
join these  agencies  when  the  FEA  died. 
Thus,  employees  who  would  be  eliminated 
by  the  Schroeder-Rthian  substitute — 
those  in  the  office  of  management  and 
administration — either  have  rights  to  re- 
join their  former  agencies,  or.  having 
joined  the  FEA  after  its  creation,  are  on 
notice  that  their  jobs,  like  the  FEA,  were 
temporary. 

Last  month,  I  sisked  FEA  Administra- 
tor Zarb  to  compile  the  numbers  of  em- 
ployees with  reemployment  rights  as  well 
as  what  programs  the  FEA  was  carrying 
on  to  notify  such  employees  of  these 
rights  should  the  FEA  die  on  June  30. 
Although  Mr.  Zarb.  apparently  confident 
that  the  FEA  will  be  around  after  June 
30,  has  thus  far  neglected  to  inform  his 
employees  of  rights  they  might  have,  he 
did  send  me  the  figures.  I  believe  they 
will  be  of  interest  to  my  colleagues: 

PEDE&AL  EnEEGT  ADMrNIETEATION, 

Washington,  B.C.,  May  19,  1976 
Hon.  Patricia  Schboedee, 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  DC. 

Deae  Mrs.  Scheoedee:  This  is  In  further 
response  to  your  April  12,  1976,  request  for 
Information  on  employees  with  reemploy- 
ment rights  under  Section  28  of  the  Federal 
Energy  Administration  Act.  We  found  that 
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as  of  April  10.  !97d,  the  latest  date  for  which 
Information  could  be  obtained,  2.240  employ- 
ees had  Section  28  rl>?hta  On  the  same  date, 
the  Agency  had  3,4firt  employees 

The  Information  about  the  grade  levela  of 
these  employee.^,  at  the  Federal  Energy  Ad- 
ministration (FEA)  and  at  the  Agencies'  from 
which  they  ciinie.  l.s  provided  In  the  en- 
closure to  this  letter. 

Your  fourth  question  concerns  the  steps 
wo  have  taken  to  Inform  these  employees  of 
their  rlRhts  >i:ider  Section  28.  in  prepara- 
tion for  the  expiration  of  FKA  Hearings  on 
the  exr<"nsion  ..f  the  Agency  are  in  progress 
and,  atcordlngly  no  specific  steps  have  yet 
been  taken. 

If    you    need    further    information,    plea.se 
contact  Mr.  Eugene  H.  Beach.  Associate  As- 
sistant Administrator  for  Personnel  Manage- 
ment, on  961-a336. 
Sincerely. 

Prank  O.  Zarb, 

Adminiitrator. 
Enclosure. 
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DISTRIBUTION  BY  GRADE  OF  FEA  EMPLOYES  WITH  SEC  li 
RIGHTS  i 
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DOORMEN'S  SOCIETY  HOLDS 
ANNUAL  KNIGHT'S  NIGHT 


HON,  DON  FUQUA 

IK   rtiiK!r).\ 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  May  20.  1976 
Mr.  FUQUA.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  know  that 
my  colleagues  share  the  respect  and 
admiration  which  I  hold  for  the  fine 
Job  performed  each  day  by  the  doormen 
of  the  Capitol. 

This  outstanding  group  of  employees 
has  a  well  known  organization,  called  the 
Doormens  Society,  whose  parties  and 
receptions  many  of  us  have  attended  in 
the  past.  The  president  l.s  Warren  Jeml- 
tran.  a  hard  working  and  dedicated  in- 
dividual whose  diligence  has  been  re- 
spron.slble  to  the  success  that  the  Door- 
mens Society  now  enjoys. 

Last  Tuesday  evening.  May  18,  1976. 
in  the  Cannon  caucus  room,  the  Door- 
mens Society  of  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives honored  two  of  our  colleagues 
Congres-sman  Thomas  E.  Morgan  and 
Representative  CoRmNE  C.  (Lindy) 
BoGGs  as  Man  and  Woman  of  the  Year 


respectively    at    their    annual    Knlghfs 
Night  festivities. 

The  distinguished  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  House  Administration, 
Congressman  Wayne  Hays,  presided  as 
master  of  cremonles. 

Mr  Speaker.  I  understand  that  you 
preceded  Mr.  Hays  by  introducing  him 
to  the  assembly,  and  that  your  remarks 
were  particularly  warm  and  praise- 
worthy. 

And  although  his  schedule  prevented 
his  attendance,  President  Gerald  Ford 
sent  hLs  best  wishes  via  a  telegram  mes- 
sage delivered  and  read  by  one  of  his 
assistants.  John  Marsh. 

The  evening's  ceremonies  honored 
many  hard  working  people  on  Capitol 
Hill,  among  which  were  John  Chesney. 
Jr.,  named  Doorman  of  the  Year  for  the 
House  floor,  whose  parents  came  from 
Clarksvllle.  Pa.,  just  for  this  special  oc- 
casion. His  companion  Miss  Michelle 
Manfredl.  was  also  present 

I  was  pleased  that  Morris  Allen  was 
named  Doorman   of   the   Year  for  the 
House  Gallery.  We  were  especially  glad 
that  his  daughter.  Lula.  traveled  from 
Gainesville.  Fla..  for  the  presentations. 
Mr.  Speaker,  in  honor  of  the  fine  work 
that  the  doormen  perform  each  day  and 
in  recognition  of  the  men  and  women 
who  were  honored  at  the  Knlghfs  Night. 
I  would  like  to  Insert  the  text  of  the  in- 
formation  bulletin   which   was   dLstrlb- 
uted  In  which  the  accomplishments  of 
each  of  Its  honorees  were  Included: 
Thb  Knights  NtoHx,  Mat  18,  1978 
Hon.  Wayne  L.  Maya.  Master  of  Ceremonies. 
Democrat  of  Flushing,  Ohio;  bom  In  Belmont 
County.  Ohio;    elected  to  the  81st  Congress 
on  November  2.  1948,  re-elected  to  succeeding 
Congreaa;    presently  Chairman  of  the  House 
Administration  Committee;    member  of  the 
Committee   on    International   Relations  and 
Chairman  of  the  Sub-Committee  on  Int«r- 
natlonal  Operations;  Chairman  of  the  Joint 
Committee    on    Printing.    1972-4    and    1976: 
member  of  the  Joint  Committee  on  Library, 
Man  of  the  Year:  Hon   Thomas  E   Morgan, 
born  In  Ell.sworth,  Pennsylvania:  October  13, 
190«;    Member  of  the   Foreign   Affairs  Com- 
mittee, of  the  House  of  Representatives  since 
May.   1946;    named  Acting  Chairman  of  the 
Foreign  Affairs  Committee  In  January,  1950. 
and    Is    presently   serving   In    that   capacity! 
serving    the    26th    District.    Frederlcktown, 
Pennsylvania.    Has    received    the    "Canadian 
Parliamentary    Medallion",    first    US     Citi- 
zen to  receive  thU  award,  and  also  has  Hon- 
orary Doctor  of  Law  Degree  from  Wayne  State 
University.  Detroit.  Michigan 

Woman  of  the  Year:  Hon.  Corlnne  C. 
(Llndy)  Boggs.  Democrat,  of  New  Orleans. 
LouLsUna;  born  at  Briinswlck  PlanUtlon 
Louisiana:  graduate  of  St.  Joseph's  Academy 
and  of  Sophie  Newcomb  College  of  Tulane 
University.  New  Orleans;  pa.-it  president  of 
the  Women's  National  Democratic  Club,  of 
the  Democratic  Congressional  Wives  Forum, 
and  the  Congressional  Club;  first  woman 
elected  to  Congress  from  Louisiana;  Bank- 
ing and  Currency  Committee.  House  Admin- 
istration Committee;  majority  member  House 
of  RepresenUtlves  American  Revolution  Bi- 
centennial Board. 

INTRODUCTION     OF     HONORARY      UEUBERS 

Hon.  Ray  J.  Madden.  Democrat,  of  Gary 
Indiana;  elected  to  the  78th  and  each  suc- 
cessive Congress;  member  of  Rules  Commit- 
tee, 81st  through  92nd  Congreaa;  elected 
Chairman  of  Rules  Committee.  93rd  and  94th 
Congress;  First  Vice  Chairman  of  the  Nation- 
al Democratic  Congressional  Commute* 


Hon.  Edward  R  Roybal.  Demxrat.  of  Los 
Angeles.  California;  born  in  Albuquerque 
New  Mexico.  Februar>'  10,  1916;  elected  to  the 
88th  Congress,  November  2.  1962;  Chairman 
of  the  Sub-ConmUttee  on  Housing  and  Con- 
sumer Interests;  Vice  Chairman  of  the  Demo- 
cratic National  Committee  and  a  member  of 
the  Democratic  Advisory  Council  of  Elected 
Officials;  first  National  Chairman  of  the  Na- 
tional Association  of  Latino  Democratic  Offl- 
clals. 

D.  Thomas  lorlo.  born  East  Side  New  York- 
has  been  the  Democratic  Pair  Clerk  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  since  February 
1945;  September,  1968,  awarded  the  Title  of 
Cavallere  Ufflclale  In  the  Order  of  Merit  of 
Italy;  1974  awarded  the  Title  of  "Commend- 
atore"  in  the  Star  of  Solldarltv  of  luiv  the 
highest  civilian  award  given  to"  a  foreign  na- 
tional; Deputy  Sherlfl  of  King  County, 
Brooklyn,  New  York. 

DISTINGUISHED     SERVICE     AWARDS 

Office  of  the  Clerk;  Benjamin  J.  Guthrie 
Benjamin  J  Guthrie.  AsslaUnt  to  the  Clerk 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  of  Sprlne- 
fleld.  Virginia;  born  at  SalUburv.  Maryland 
nmrrled  Beatrice  Louise  Fltzpatrlck;  three 
chUdren;  Gall  Marie,  Laura  Lynn,  and  Chris- 
topher Raymond;  attended  Maryland  SUte 
Teachers  College;  veteran  of  World  War  U 
'wrved  with  Army  Signal  Corps,  1942-46' 
monotype  keyboard  operator,  Oovernmeni 
PrUitlng  Office.  1946-66;  Assistant  to  the 
Clerk  of  the  House  from  1967 

Office  of  the  Architect:  C.  M.  Bates  Jr  Mr 
CM  Bates.  Jr.,  Superintendent  of  House 
Office  Buildings,  Born  September  9  1922  In 
Dry  Creek.  Knott  County.  Kentucky.  Married 
November  15.  1946  Sylvia  Stalls,  chUdren 
Richard  and  Robert.  1942-present.  staff  Ar- 
chitect of  the  Capitol. 

Office  of   the   Postmaster:    C.   Elmo  Bovd- 
ston,  Mr.  C.  Elmo  Boydston.  Aiwl.stant  Post- 
master, House  of  RepresenUtlves   Legal  resi- 
dent,  Luther,    Oklahoma.   Born    October    14 
1936.  Married  December  16.   1957  to  Joyce  e" 
Welch;   children  Stephanie  and  Yvonne  and 
June  Ellen.  Elmo  has  served  the  House  ef- 
fectively  and    faithfully    for   than    20   years 
begmnlng  as  a  Mall  Clerk  In   1956    In  July 
of  1057,  Elmo  served  as  a  Doorman    return- 
ing  to   his   duties   as   Mall   Clerk    In   August 
F^om  1059  until  1963.  Elmo  held  the  position 
of  Superintendent  of  the  Hou.se  Post  Office 
advancing   to  Assistant  Postmaster  In   1963. 
Congreaslonal   Correspondent   Award     Nell 
MacNell.    since    1049,    a    Washington    corre- 
spondent;   1958    to    the    present   Chief   Con- 
gressional Correspondent  for  Time  magazine 
author  of  Forge  of  Democracy;  The  House  of 
Representatives;     regular     panelist     on     the 
Educational     Television     Networks     award- 
winning  program.     Washington  Week  in  Re- 
view";    member    National    Press    Club.    The 
Players,  and  the  executive  committee  of  the 
Congressional  Periodical  Press  Gallery. 

Doorman  of  the  Year  ,  Hou.se  Oallerv)  : 
Morrl"!  fMoe)  Allen  of  Gainesville,  Florida 
has  been  a  doorman  since  1973  Born  In 
Houston  (live  Oak),  Florida  Moe  graduated 
from  Richardson  Academy  tn  Lake  City  and 
was  House  Manager  for  the  University  of 
Florida's  Sigma  Alpha  EpsUon  Fraternity 
from  1935  to  1971  He  Is  a  member  of  Greater 
Bethel  AME  Church  In  OalnesvUle  and  Even- 
ger  United  Methodist  Church  In  Washing- 
ton. Spon.wred  by  Honorable  Don  Fuqua, 
Moe  Is  a  Brother  in  the  SAE  Fraternity  at 
the  University  of  Florida  and  has  a  daughter, 
Lula.  teaching  in  Gainesville 

Doorman  of  the  Year  (House  Floor)  John 
Chesney,  Jr.,  began  work  as  a  House  of 
Representative*  Doorman  In  Januarv.  1975, 
sponsored  by  Coneressman  Thomas  E.  "Do-  ' 
Morgan.  Representative  of  Penn.sylvanla's  22d 
Congressional  District  Bom  In  Wavnesburp 
Pennsylvania.  June  25,  1952,  son  of  John  and 
Ixsra  Chesney.  who  presently  reside  In  Clarks- 
vllle. Pennsylvania;    graduated    from  Jeffer- 
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son-Morgan  Junior-Senior  High  School,  Jef- 
ferson, Pennsylvania,  1970.  lettered  In  Foot- 
ball and  Basketball  and  participated  In  stu- 
dent government  as  Vice-President  of  Junior 
Clas.s  and  as  a  representative  to  the  Student 
Council  In  the  St'nlor  Cla-ss;  graduat-ed  from 
California  State  College.  California.  Penn- 
sylvania 1974,  with  a  Bachelor  of  Science 
Degree  in  Education,  and  achieved  honors 
for  four  trimesters. 

Police  Officer  of  the  Year:  Officer  Ronald  J. 
Perla.  born  In  Youngstown.  Ohio.  July  1, 
1934:  has  served  as  a  Deputv  Shfrlff  with 
Mahomng  County  Sheriffs  Dept.,  Youngc- 
town,  Ohio;  locomotive  fireman  for  Erie 
Lackawanna  Railroad  Co.,  Youngstown,  Ohlc: 
Liquor  Control  Investigator  n  for  the  State 
of  Ohio,  Department  of  Liquor  Control  Co- 
lumbus, Ohio;  Police  Officer  for  Metropolitan 
Police  Department,  Washington.  D.C :  1971 
to  present.  Officer  with  U.S.  Capitol  Police 
Force. 


THE  CORPS'  GREATEST  BATTLE 

HON.  BOB  WILSON 

OF    CAIIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  May  20,  1976 

Mr.  BOB  WILSON  Mr.  Speaker.  I  re- 
cently received  a  copy  of  an  essay  written 
from  the  heart  of  a  proud  marine  serv- 
ing in  my  district  at  the  Marine  Recruit 
Depot  He  i.<?  GY  Sgt.  Terrj-  W.  Stewart. 
and  I  inr'lude  hi.s  me.s.sage  as  a  portion 
of  my  remarks' 

The  Corps'  Greatest  Battle 
The  breakfast  came  early;  steak  and  eggs, 
all  you  could  eat,  and  prepared  Just  the  way 
you  war. ted  them.  But  men  weren't  eating. 
There  wa';  an  unnerving  quiet  on  the  Mess 
Deck.  Blank,  expressionless  faces  of  young 
mp:i  barely  old  enough  tc  shave,  and  grizzled 
old  seadogs  alike,  shed  no  light  on  what  was 
milling  around  Inside  their  heads 

The.";?  were  Marines  Men  who  had  chosen 
a  lifestyle  that  demanded  grueling  hardships 
and  rigid  discipline  This  pre-dawn  meal  was 
only  a  part  of  a  long  and  colorful  history  of 
tradition.  It  was  to  be  a  last  hearty  feast 
for  many.  Shortly  they  would  "Saddle  Up"' 
and  drop  over  the  side  of  their  host's  ship 
and  crowd  Into  the  small  assault  craft.  The 
landl:igs  on  hostile  beaches  produced  heroes 
and  cowards  simultaneously,  but  each  land- 
ing produced  something  even  greater.  Na- 
tional Pride.  "Uncommon  Valor  was  a  com- 
mon Virtue." 

American  Marines  were  to  be  known  as  the 
finest  fighting  force  of  any.  The  spirit  of 
.\rruTlca  wa.s  wrapped  up  In  these  modem 
dftv  Spartan  Warriors  Tlie  tenacity  with 
which  they  hung  on.  refusing  to  budge,  the 
spirit  that  each  Marine  carried  within  him, 
for  his  Country,  Corps,  and  fellow  Marine! 
Tlie  will  to  win  at  any  cont.  and  the  lovaltv 
to  die  for  his  Corps  and  Countrv,  and"  the 
absolutue  discipline  both  as  a  Unit  and  as  an 
Individual  .Marine.  These  traits  broke  many 
an  enemy's  back  for  over  200  years.  The 
Corps  l.s  a  llviiip  relic  of  man's  fighting  spirit. 
It  embodies  all  the  hopes  of  free  people 
everywhere. 

Many  have  tried  to  analyze,  examine,  and 
dLssect  this  group  to  see  what  their  magic 
was:  how  they  could  perform  these  apparent 
miracles  with  young  Americans  of  the  same 
background  as  tho.se  that  comprise  the  other 
Armed  Services?  There  has  been  manv  at- 
temptfd  explanations,  but  only  one  comes 
close,  and  It  really  can't  be  defined.  How  can 
you  e.xplain  an  attitude?  This  has  been  the 
Corps  greatest  asset  from  Its  conception. 
They  have  always  recruited  on  the  basis  that 
oMy  the  tough  need  apply,  because  only  they 
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would  be  accepted.  The  challenge  of  being  a 
Marine,  a  member  of  an  elite  force  of  men 
who  have  no  limits  of  excellence  has  at- 
tracted a  few  good  men  to  enlist  in  his  noble 

outfit. 

The  other  branches  have  their  traditions 
and  histories  also,  and  there  is  much  glory 
among  them.  They  have  served  our  nation 
well,  and  with  great  pride.  But  they  failed  to 
hang  onto  a  lot  of  what  had  made  them 
strong  And  their  missions  weren't  the  same 
as  that  of  the  Corps.  But  the  big  difference 
Is  that  in  any  team,  even  the  very  best  of 
them,  one  player  is  the  star,  and  In  our 
Nation's  team  of  the  Armed  Services,  the 
Corps  Is  the  Unit  that  holds  the  spotlight. 
The  Marines  have  fought  through  the  cen- 
turies with  great  pride,  and  the  efficiency  of 
a  well-oiled  machine. 

Some  say  that  this  group  and  their  atti- 
tudes are  tjbsolete.  But  as  long  as  man  lives, 
there  will  be  wars,  and  as  long  as  there  are 
wars,  no  matter  how  sophisticated,  there 
will  be  a  need  for  that  small  strike  force  to 
spearhead  the  attack  and  bring  the  battle 
to  an  end. 

Why  Is  It  that  the  Marines  are  now  fight- 
ing to  preserve  their  heritage?  That  unique 
way  of  life  they  have  managed  to  held  onto 
for  every  Americans  benefit? 

The  Corps  Is  comprised  of  men,  human  be- 
ings with  the  same  faults  as  anv  of  the 
species:  they  have  their  good  and  bad.  Some, 
despite  a  varing  degree  of  proflclencv  In  their 
lobs,  lack  good  Judgment.  These  few  (a  ml- 
nor:ty  m  any  group  i .  have  tarnished  the 
Corps  Image  lately.  But  have  thev  managed 
to  destroy  200  years  of  loyal  service  with  a 
couple  of  untimely  situations?  Should  the 
Corps  suffer,  and  be  reduced  to  a  huge  social 
service  agency  without  grit'  I  firmly  believe 
It  Is  time  Americans  helped  to  preserve  the 
Marine  Corps  and  Its  way  of  life.  Just  as  the 
Marine  Corps  has  helped  so  many  times  to 
pre.  erve  America  and  its  way  of  life. 

The  Corps  is  something  special  t„  th.e  Ma- 
rines. Not  Just  a  Job.  Our  pride  can  be  traced 
back  to  our  "Boot  Camp".  Graduating  alone 
is  an  ordeal  to  most  Marines,  and  one  that 
ihey  experience  great  pride  from. 

I'm  a  career  Marine,  and  damn  proud  of  It. 
Ai^.d  I'll  be  real  frank!  I  don't  like  the  pres- 
sure the  Corps  Is  being  placed  under'  We  are 
being  forced  to  accept  substandard  recruits, 
and  being  forced  to  train  them  Our  stand- 
ards and  demands  on  our  recruits  are  being 
forceably  lowered.  You  Americ&rxs  will  even- 
tually have  a  substandard  Corps  if  things 
continue.  We  Marmes,  those  of  us  that  wear 
the  Green  becaase  we  love  It,  want  our  Corps 
to  be  stronger,  not  weaker. 

When  a  young  man  comes  to  us  and  says 
"I  want  to  be  a  Marine,"  we  want  him  to 
show  us,  and  to  prove  himself.  We  want  to 
challenge  him.  physically,  emotionally  and 
mentally.  And  If  he  breaks  or  lets  down- 
simple — he  doesn't  make  the  team— packs  hi= 
trash  and  goes  home.  At  least  he  tried  And 
I  firmly  believe  that  the  young  men  that  Join 
today  (because  they  want  to  be  Marines) 
feel  the  same  way  Ask  them!  Let's  Increase 
our  standards  and  make  our  training  equal 
to  our  ml.sslcn,  Ju.st  as  tough  as  we  can? 

We  need  help  with  our  latest  battle  We 
need  supporting  arms,  and  reinforcements 
We  need  the  people  we  have  sv.-orn  to  defe-.d 
You  are  our  support,  stand  up  for  us  and  give 
us  strength.  From  you,  we  vril!  receive  our 
reinforcements.  Only  those  of  vou  that  are 
willing  to  be  Spartans,  and  meet  this  chal- 
lenge need  apply.  The  rest  of  you  stay  away 
There  are  many  slogans  involved  with 
Marines  and  their  life  style.  But  to  me.  the 
two  that  bring  them  all  together  are:  ■'The 
more  you  sweat  In  peace,  the  less  vou'll  bleed 
In  war."  and  "When  the  going  gete  tough 
the  tough  get  going." 

I'm  a  DrUl  Instructor  (DI),  and  I  train 
Marines.  I  want  my  Corps  to  endure  always. 
Let  us  train  our  recruits  to  be  everything  we 
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aU  expect  of  a  Marine,  and  don't  be  critical 

of  our  ways  and  methods. 

If  the  day  should  ever  come  when  the  word 
"Marines"  no  longer  strikes  a  twang  of  pride 
in  Americans,  or  the  chill  of  fear  in  our 
enemies,  then  we  have  lost  a  very  precious 
thing.  But  most  of  all  Americans,  we  have 
lost  a  small  aggressive  band  of  men  who  care 
enough  to  give  their  very  best— their  lives— 
GY/Sgt  Teret  W.  Stewast. 


CHAIRMAN  RODINO  SPEAKS  OUT 

HON.  CHARLES  B.  RANGEL 

OF    NEW    TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  May  20,  1976 
Mr.   RANGEL.    Mr.    Speaker,    in   the 
April   edition  of   the   Third  Branch    a 
bulletin  of  the  Federal  courts,  the  dis- 
tinguished chairman  of  the  House  Judi- 
ciary Committee  is  interviewed  on  mat- 
ters of  concern  to  all  Americans.  I  believe 
the  comments  Peter  Rodino  makes  on 
the  legislation  which  his  committee  is 
considering,    particularly    as    those    re- 
marks relate  to  the  controversial  S.  1 
should   be  shared   with   all  of  mv  col- 
leagues.  For  that  reason  I  would   like 
to  insert  in  the  Record  at  this  point  the 
complete  text  of  the  inten-iew  with  my 
personal  friend   and   distinguished  col- 
league.  The   interv-iew  follows: 
Spotlight:    Interview    Wrrn    Congressman 
RoDrvo 
Congressman  Peter  W.  Rodlno,  Jr.    Chair- 
man of  the  House  Judiciary  Committee,  Is 
not  only  one  of  the  most  Influential  mem- 
bers of  the  Congress  but  heads  the  House 
Committee    which     handles    legislation    of 
prime  Interest  to  the  Judiciary.  In  the  fol- 
lowing  wlderanglng   Interview,   he  discusses 
such  current  issues  as  the  problem  of  sen- 
tencing disparity,   the  posslbUltv  that  S.   1 
(the  bm  codifying  the  federal  criminal  law) 
will  be  enacted  and  the  need  for  higher  Ju- 
dicial salaries. 

Does  the  recent  increased  interest  in  sen- 
tencing manifest  a  discontent  by  the  gen- 
eral public  and  the  Congress  u-ith  the  pre"- 
ent  system? 

It's  not  so  much  a  discontent  with  the 
structure  of  the  system,  but  more  a  frustra- 
tion that  the  system  doesn't  seem  to  be 
working  fairly;  It  seems  Inequitable 
Are  you  talking  about  disparity? 
Yes.  and  that,  of  course,  does  arouse  many 
people.  It  creates  the  appearance  of  unfair- 
ness. The  whole  problem  was  clearlv  re- 
vealed when  the  Federal  Judicial  Center  It- 
self conducted  a  study  which  found  that  In 
some  Instances  where  the  same  test  case 
was  given  to  different  judges,  a  great  dis- 
parity In  sentencing  was  evident. 

This  Is  something  that  has  to  be  addressed 
People  wonder,  first  of  all,  whether  or  not  it 
may  be  just  because  the  judge  is  simply  un- 
fair. They  wonder  whether  or  not  there  may 
be  corruption  or  whether  there's  been  In- 
fluence. People  begin  to  clamor  that  we  have 
a  system  of  Justice  that  just  Isn't  working, 
and  they  naturally  lose  confidence  In  that 
system.  I  think  something  must  be  done 
about  It.  I've  been  studying  the  problem  over 
a  period  of  time— hearing  it  especially  from 
people  out  in  the  street,  getting  It  generally 
from  the  public,  and  seeing  the  studies  that 
have  been  conducted. 

How  would  your  Bill  creating  a  sentencing 
commission  help  to  correct  this? 

This  concept,  as  you  may  know,  was  orig- 
inally Introduced  by  Senator  Kennedy.  I  re- 
viewed his  Bill,  and  I  felt  that  It  waaa  good 
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vehicle  with  which  the  Congress  could  study 
the  Issue  I  Introduced  It  In  the  House.  I 
think  a  L-urnrnlsslon  of  the  sort  propos»;d  by 
the  BUI  \s  dfslrsblp  We  have  to  promulKfttt* 
guidelines  that  will  be  predictable  and  fair 
We  wunt  to  rely  on  the  expertise  of  this  Com- 
mission after  it  studies  the  problem.  Similar 
crimes.  In  sltuiitlons  where  other  factors  are 
equal,  should  >arry  the  same  or  similar  sen- 
tences. If  not,  that  is,  when  a  sentence  falls 
outside  the  guidelines  established  by  the 
Commission,  then  we  want  a  right  of  appel- 
late review 

Do  you  beliei'e  tftat  appellate  revieto  of 
sentencing  would  be  better  than  having  aen- 
encing  by  a  panel  of  three  district  judges? 
Do  uou  thtnk  the  appellatr  judges  are  in  a 
better  position  to  do  it  than  district  fudges? 
Well,  there  is  at  least  a  furtlier  opportu- 
nity to  be  able  to  do  thLn  frum  a  point  of 
view  other  than   that  of  district  Judges. 

Perhaps    it     would     be    a   more    objective 
system? 

I  would  hope  so. 

Possibly  because  the  defendant  himself 
would  br  mnrr  iissun-d  knowing  hi.t  srntence 
had  been  reviewed  at  a  higher  fudicial  level? 
Yee,  at  that  p.  lut  he  has  bem^  at  the  dis- 
trict ooiirt  level  and  he  may  feel  he  wa 
not  sentenced  fairly,  and  wan t«  the  review  of 
a  hU'her  cnurt 

Do  you  anticipate  the  Bill  will  move  rapidly 
in  this  session?  1 

Well,  I  have  Instructs!  •.••.#  appropriate 
Subcommittee  to  do  all  'Jic  iM-easivry  staff 
work  and  to  move  on  it,  giving  it  priority 
status  I  think  It's  tremendoufly  Impiortant. 
If  It  Is  one  of  the  t:-.lngs  tha|  somehow  or 
other  causes  people  to  look  upOn  our  system 
'>f  Justice  as  unfair,  then  I  tilnk  that  w© 
ne«d  to  tK-t  One  of  the  main  ci*icerua  I  iiave 
generally  is  about  the  breakcfcwn  of  con- 
fldence  l:i  all  Institutions  of  ou4  government. 
If  the  administration  of  Justlcejln  particular 
breaks  down  I  think  we  are  fti  for  a  very 
rough  perkxl  I  think  we  have  gdt  to  give  this 
BUI  top  priority  ~ 

The  Attorney  General,  as  you  'Jcnow,  favors 
the  Bill  I 

I  know  that  the  Attorney  Oeiieral  has  not 
only  talked  about  It.  but  I  thlnl,  in  general, 
he  has  endorsed  the  concept 

What  opp<i.?l.'ion  do  you.  foresee? 
Well.  I  frankly  don't  know  exiJept  perhapa 
If  one  were  to  make  the  (u-i-'irnent  that  this 
would   somehow   make   sentences  lighter 

You  know,  thero  Is  a  R<hCK>l  of  t^iought  that 
believes  ti-.at  all  we've  a^.n.  to  do  Is  be  tough 
In  order  to  he  able  to  deal  with  the  prt>blem 
of  crime  I  think  there  may  he  an  effort 
to  try  to  generate  this  kind  of  opposition 
which  In  my  Judgment  Is  not  wBrrantod  It 
is  not  well  founded.  hecAuse  I  think  that 
!n  'he  end  !f  we  simply  eliminate  the  dis- 
parity and  we  deal  Ju-stly,  we  wlli  be  making 
some  real  advances  In  the  war  aiaiin.sf  crime. 
There  aiiprart  to  be,  at  least  <rt  ,";,•  Srnate. 
a  strong  move  by  the  leadership  ito  arrive  at 
some  compromise  on  S.  1,  at  leas%  on  some  of 
the  more  controversial  parts  of\the  Bill  Is 
it  possible  there  will  be  a  similarfmove  In  the 
House?  I 

Well  the  situation  regarding  B.  1  Is  very 
Interesting.  A  while  ago.  SenatodHruska  and 
Senator  McCIellan  sought  a  meeting  with  me 
and  rongrensman  Hungate.  Mr.  Hutciiinson, 

the  ranklnkt  Republican  membef  of  the  full 
Judli-livrv  Committee,  and  Mr  Wiggins,  the 
ranking  Ftepubllcan  member  of  ©le  Commit- 
tee on  rnmlnal  Justice  whlrh  Bio,  Hunjfate 
chairs  We  discussed  whether  or  oc>r  we  would 
be  acting  on  8  1,  and  at  that  tlOBe,  (perhaps 
seven  or  el^ht  months  ago).  w#  raised  the 
ptwslblllty  of  considering  it  whea  and  if  the 
Senate  approved  It  At  that  tlino  Senator 
McCIellan  told  me  that  he  thought  the  Sen- 
ate was  moving  rather  rapldlv.  After  that 
meeting'.  I  remember  examlnli.«  »ome  of  the 
great  controversies  that  had  already  arl.sen 
regarding  some  of  the  provisions  of  8  1. 
Blowing  that  some  members  of  tl»e  Judiciary 
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Committee,  Congressman  Kastenmeler  and 
Congres,sman  Edwards,  had  served  on  the 
Brown  Commission.  I  talked  with  them  at 
some  length.  I  envisioned  that  unless  we 
were  able  to  do  something  which  was  realistic 
as  to  procedure,  I  didn't  think  that  we'd  get 
anywhere.  So.  at  that  time.  I  advanced  a 
notion  that  perhaps  it  might  be  well  to  sep- 
arate at  least  the  non-controversial  issues  to 
see  if  this  would  indeed  be  helpful  In  doing 
something  at  least  about  re-codlflcatlon. 

Federal  judges  are  concerned  about  the 
timing.  As  you  know,  in  the  Bill  as  It  is  now 
drafted,  they  have  one  year  to  conform  and 
they  are  wondering  whether  or  not  they  will 
be  able  to  do  something  as  basic  as  revise  all 
the  jury  iJistructions 

I  must  say  that  having  talked  with  some 
individuals  who  I  think  are  very  perceptive 
about  what  would  be  necessary-  In  order  to 
make  the  transition— if  Indeed  It  were  to  Uke 
place— that  the  one-year  period  Is  probably 
short  of  anything  that  Is  realistic  Here  Is  a 
code,  as  we  know  It.  that  has  been  developed 
over  a  period  of  many  years,  and  to  expect  a 
change— to  expect  that  Juries  and  Judges  and 
everyone  involved  would  be  tuned  In  within 
that  period  of  time  mav  Just  not  be  realistic 
Our  judges  trill  be  glad  to  know  that  you 
are  sympathetic   to  their  problems. 

Well.  I  feel  that  my  sympathies  are  pretty 
well  grounded  because  Judges  are  the  people 
who  would  want  to  make  the  transition  most 
carefully. 

'4re  the  controversial  aspects  really  a  small 
part  of  the  total  Bill? 

I  don't  think  I  can  cite  a  percentage  But 
I  suggested  that  we  try  to  set  up  some  kind 
of  a  liaison  between  the  two  committees,  with 
our  staff  people  meeting,  so  that  there  might 
be  an  opportunity  from  time  to  time  to  Just 
review  this  as  a  possible  procedure  I  think 
that  this  was  done  for  some  time.  tnit.  of 
course,  we've  been  involved  In  so  many  other 
areas. 

What  progress  Is  being  made? 
At  the  present  time,  a  very  great  deal  of 
sUff  work  Is  being  done  on  our  side— a  lot  of 
staff   work     We   have   been    waiting   on    the 
Senate   to   take  whatever   action   the  Senate 
has  -iriid  It  might  take    We  are  aware  of  the 
far*  fh;ir  Senator  MansHeld  and  Senator  Scott 
have  moved  on  this,  and  that  there  has  been 
some    talk    about    trying    to    do    this,    but 
whether  or   not   It   actually  comes  about    I 
don't  know.  I  understand  the  Bill  has  been 
reported   out   by   the   subcommittee   without 
recommendation.     What     they    are    actually 
going  to  come  up  with  In  full  committee  la 
far  from  clear    It  seems  to  me.  though    that 
realistically  speaking,  those  areas  that  are  In 
controversy  have  really  generated  a  tremen- 
dous degree  of  opposition.  No  matter  where 
I've   gone    to   address   groups   I    Immediately 
have  been  a.sked.  "What  about  that  8  1?  '  And 
people  are  not  opposed  Just  for  the  sake  or 
being  opposed,  but  because  they  look  upon 
It  as  something  that  is  going  to  infringe  upon 
some  of  their  basic  rights.  People  are  stronglv 
aroused.  ' 

Outside  the  legal  profession  too? 
Yes.  oh  yes  I  gave  a  lecture  ai  Tulane.  and 
I  had  a  number  of  conversations  regarding 
S  1,  and  most  of  them  with  people  outside 
the  legal  profession  This  happened  al.so  when 
I  addressed  a  group  at  American  University 
In  Washington 

Is  thU  another  indication  that  people  are 
interested  in   their  rnvrts'' 

Oh  yes,  absolutely.  The  one  thing  about 
SI.  of  course.  Is  that  people  seem  to  be  aware 
generally  of  some  of  the  very,  very  tough 
provisions  that  seem  to  Intrude  on  the  rights 
of  Individuals  And  people  see  this  Intnislon 
as  a  potential  Infringement  of  ba.s!c  liberties 
Prankly.  this  Is  what  we  hear  which,  of 
course.  Impels  us  to  act  even  more  diligently 
We  must  exercLse  this  diligence  for  one  thlrig 
because  of  the  very  length  of  the  Bill,  as  well 
as  the  many  prnvl.slons  which  are  the  basla 
for  disagreement.  There  la  much  In  B  1  t>i|t^ 


dlverses    from   sound   recommendations   and 
from  present  law 

By  -present  law  you  mean  what  is  in  the 
Code  noi;' 

What's  In  the  C-L.de.  and  what  we  find  the 
Brown  Commission  actually  reported. 

Aren't  there  some  crimes  now  defined  <n 
the  Code  in  five  different  sections  in  ft-.r  Hf. 
f event  ways? 

Yes,  yes  there  are.  This  Is  pretty  weU  ad- 
dressed  though  by  the  BlU  that  has  now  been 
Introduced.  HR  333.  bv  Mr  Kit.'-ten.'-neie- 
and  Mr.  Edwards  and  Mr.  Mikva  which  Is 
now  I  believe  also  H  R  10850  I  think  it  has 
been  substantially  revLsed  In  the  new  Bill 

Do  you  hai^  a  special  feeling  about  secrecy 
in  Government  and  which  papers  should  be 
public  records  and  which  should  not? 

Yes.  of  course,  I  think  secrecy  In  govern- 
ment generally  U  something  that  gives  ma 
great  pause 

One  of  the  big  concerns  that  I  have  about 
how  we  operate  In  Oovernanent  is  whether 
or  not  the  people  have  confidence  that  they 
are  able  to  participate  In  the  sv.stem  and 
that  Oovomment  Is  being  open,  frank  and 
honest.  I  don't  think  that  people  iranf  to 
Icnow  everything  And  I  don't  think  that 
people  are  Just  prying,  but  I  do  think  that 
people  want  to  be  sure  that  i*hat  is  i>emj? 
done  Isn't  being  done  covertly  or  la  a  way 
that   Intrudes   on    their   basic   rights 

There  Is  some  titling  within  the  lutlictary 
that  some  removal  procedures  for  judges 
should  be  set  up  short  of  impeachment  The 
Nunn  Bill  addresses  this  Usue.  What  are  your 
vines ' 

These  problems  develop  whenever  we  have 
the  question  of  additional  Judgeships  com- 
ing up.  We  have  been  very  aware  of  the  prob- 
lems that  arise  I  don't  think  I'm  prepared 
to  say  Just  what  we  should  or  should  not  do 
because  while  the  problem  of  Impropriety 
may  be  there,  I  don't  know  whether  or  not 
we  could  say  that  It  Is  very  widespread  -that 
It  requires  that  kind  of  attention  I  think 
that  we  can  always  make  the  neressarv 
changes  or  corrections  Probably  when  we 
consider  some  of  our  Judgeship  bills,  we 
oiight  to  address  some  of  these  questions 

We're  talking  about  removing  a  fudge  from 
actively  handling  cases  when  he  <,,  clea'lv 
TMt  able  to  function 

Well.  I  think  that  Is  a  subject  that  ought 
to  be  addressed,  but  again  I  don't  know  how 
widespread  the  problem  Is  I  consider  the 
problem— the  question  or  the  sublect  of  Im- 
peachment—as  something  that  we  have  U' 
address  In  a  manner  that  causes  us  to  look 
upon  It  as  only  a  very  extrafirdlnary  proce- 
dure I  would  hope  that  we  would'  find  In 
casej)  like  thl.'i  some  other  kind  of  me-'ha- 
nlsm.  I  am  sure  the  question  will  come  up. 
when  we  consider  the  matter  of  additions! 
Judgeships 

Judge  Lawrence  Walsh.  President  of  the 
American  Bar  Association,  met  with  about 
70  people  on  the  selection  of  federal  judges 
recently  Do  you  hare  any  ideas  as  to  how 
to   improve   the   ^rrocess? 

Well,  t  really  do  believe  that  our  people 
pla.-e  a  special  Importance  on  the  Judlolarv 
as  an  histltutlon.  and  appropriately  look 
upon  It  as  a  safeg-.iard  It  would  appear  to 
me  that  when  you  cr>nslder  appo'ntlng 
Judges,  therefore  we  reallv  do  have  to  find 
men  and  women  not  only  of  competence  but 
who  also  have  a  special  kind  of  basic  charac- 
ter, proven  from  experience  and  based  on 
their  whole  life  style.  I  think  that  we  car: 
never  be  to<T  careful  In  the  selection  process, 
and  I  think  that  this  whole  question  of  ^- 
polntlng  Judges.  Just  out  of  political  obliga- 
tion is  something  very  offen.slve  becAUse  we 
are  dealliit;  with  a  very  sensitive  area  of  our 
democratic  process 

Do  you  think  federal  fudicial  salaries  are 
too  low^ 

I  think  that's  always  a  very  legitimate 
grievance  I  think  that  we've  got  to  recognl» 
that   when   you   call   upon  good   people  you 
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Just  cannot  expect  them  to  make  extraor- 
dinary linanclal  sacrifices.  I  think  the  mere 
fact  that  they  dedicate  themselves,  give  a 
lot  of  time,  remove  themselves  from  society 
almost.  In  order  to  do  a  proper  Job,  then  this 
had  to  be  taken  into  account.  The  other  side 
of  the  coin  Is,  I  think,  that  when  the  Judges 
do  find  themselves  in  this  kind  of  dilemma 
that  Its  less  tlian  becoming  to  make  it  appear 
that  money  is  the  end-all.  I  guess  that  also 
bothers  me  because  It  then  becomes  a  ques- 
tion a.s  to  whether  or  not  this  is  the  ei.d-all. 
But  we  ought  to  provide  federal  Judges  with 
the  necessary  kind  of  financial  security  so 
they  can  do  their  Job  without  deep  anxieties 
and  concerns  about  whether  their  families 
are  suffering — and  there  are  many  that  are. 

Have  you  or  ycnir  colleaguts  in  the  Senate 
run  Into  any  situations  where  good  candi- 
dates for  judgeships  have  declined  an  offer 
of  a  judgeship  because  of  the  low  salary? 

Oh  yes.  I  do  know  that  some  are  serving 
now  with  groat  sacrlflce  But  I  also  know  that 
there  are  others  who  would  have,  under  other 
circumstances,  welcomed  conslderatlo;. — who 
might  have  considered  such  an  opportunity 
but  did  not  because  of  the  low  salary. 

They  can't  afford  It? 

Yes  First  of  all,  their  life  style  must  be 
considered.  Their  families  have  been  accus- 
tomed to  a  certain  mode  of  living  and  all  of 
a  sudden  you  ask  them  to  give  this  up.  Un- 
less he  or  she  has  made  It  flnar-clally.  prior 
to  their  service  on  the  bench,  it  becomes  a 
problem. 

Education  of  their  children  seems  to  bother 
them. 

Oh,  absolutely.  And  I  guess  you  can  make 
this  case  out  for  people  In  Government  gen- 
erally, which  was  one  of  the  reasons  I  wish 
my  own  colleagues  had  the  courage  many 
years  ago  to  simply  say  "Look  We  are  dedl- 
catuip  ourselves  We  want  to  do  a  good  Job 
We  doii  t  want  to  have  any  undue  anxieties, 
any  hardship  concerns,  we  want  to  be  ade- 
quately compensated,  not  Just  because  we 
want  to  be  adequately  compensated,  but  In 
order  to  do  the  Job."  But  we  haven't  done 
that  either,  and.  as  a  result  of  that,  unfor- 
tunately, even  we  In  Congress  have  suffered. 
As  a  consequence  of  that  when  you  get  re- 
quests for  Increases  in  Judicial  salaries.  It 
Is  lne\lt4ibly  tied  with  Congressional  salaries, 
snd   you    get    a   serious   legislative   problem. 
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Mr  BROWN  of  California.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, over  the  past  few  days.  In  remarks 
made  here  on  the  house  floor,  I  have 
been  trying  to  clarify  the  varloiLs  pro- 
lems  which  have  arisen  from  lack  of 
congressional  oversight  and  stronger 
guidelines  on  national  forest  manage- 
ment In  responi-e  to  my  position  that 
legislated  policy  and  guidelines  would 
help  to  alleviate  some  of  the  most  serious 
management  problems,  the  Forest  Ser%'- 
ice  has  contended  that  true  forestry  pro- 
fessionals must  remain  unrestricted  if 
their  talents  and  best  Judgment  are  to 
be  properly  exercised 

Though  I  readily  admit  that  technical 
scientific  and  management  decisions 
should  be  left  to  the  discretion  of  our 
excellent   professional   foresters,  there 
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are  some  questionable  practices  occur- 
ring ■which  must  be  curtailed. 

I  have  pointed  out  some  such  practices 
in  previous  statements — abusive  har- 
vesting techniques  causinlg  solid  erosion, 
nutrient  runoff,  and  the  like,  lack  of 
buffer  strips  along  water  bodies'  edges, 
sales  below  cost,  pa>Tnents  to  counties, 
et  cetera. 

An  article  which  appeared  in  the 
Sacramento  Bee  on  May  9,  1976,  by 
George  Baker,  succinctly  outlines 
another  major  problem  which  could  take 
on  scandalous  proportions  if  evidence 
continues  to  support  suspicions.  This  is 
the  problem  of  rigged  bidding  for  na- 
tional forest  timber.  The  first  case  oc- 
curred in  Oregon's  WUlamette  National 
Forest,  leading  to  the  conviction  of  five 
companies  and  the  estimate  that  over 
$40  million  was  lost  in  a  5 -year  period 
to  the  Federal  and  county  govern- 
ments as  a  result  of  the  proven  col- 
lusion to  keep  bids  low. 

The  Department  of  Justice  is  now  con- 
ducting a  criminal  investigation  in  Cali- 
foria,  Oregon,  Washington,  and  Alaska. 
It  is  possible  that  millions  of  dollars  have 
been  lost  to  the  Federal  and  county  gov- 
ernments in  similar  bid  riggings  through- 
out these  States. 

My  reason  for  drawing  this  to  my  col- 
leagues attention  is  to  stress  the  point 
tliat  under  present  loose  guidelines,  lack 
of  restrictions,  and  little  congresional 
oversight  such  illegal  practices  have  oc- 
curred. I  question  the  arguments  of  the 
Forest  Sen'ice  that  it  handles  the  job 
best  when  left  alone. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  review  the 
followinp  article  closely: 

[Prom  the  Sacramento  Bee,  May  9.  1976] 
Probers  Suspect  Rigged  Bids  foe  U.S.  Fobest 

riMBEH 

(By  Oeorge  L.  Baker) 
Washington. — Federal  Investigators  have 
uncovered  evidence  of  what  they  believe  is 
a  widespread  and  long-standing  scheme  by 
some  timber  companies  to  rig  bids  for  pur- 
chasing timber  in  U.S.  national  forests  In 
California  and  other  western  states,  The  Bee 
has  learned. 

The  bid  rigging  means  abnormally  low 
prices  have  been  paid  for  timber,  resulting  In 
a  revenue  loss  to  federal  and  county  govern- 
ments of  up  to  $100  mlUlon.  sources  said. 

A  criminal  investigation  by  state  ofiBclals 
and  the  Department  of  Justice  is  under  way 
in  California.  Oregon,  'Washington  and  Alas- 
ka, involving  several  of  the  nation's  largest 
timber  companies,  several  sources  said. 

Bid  rigging,  says  one  source  familiar  with 
the  investigations,  Is  the  West,  particularly 
in  those  areas  where  there  are  few  bidders  for 
timber  grown  on  federal  land. 

The  Justice  Department  declined  comment 
and  Forest  Service  oflBclals  said  the  magni- 
tude of  the  problem  wtis  overstated. 

The  Investigations  grew  out  of  a  case  In 
Oregon's  Willamette  National  Forest  last 
summer  In  which  five  companies  and  two  in- 
dividuals were  con\'lcted  of  conspiracy  to  rlc 
bids  and  allocate  timber  sales  at  supjxssedly 
competitive  auctions  conducted  by  the  For- 
est Sendee,  an  agency  of  the  V£.  Dep>artment 
of  Agriculture. 

The  extent  of  the  problem  was  Indicated  in 
an  Investigation  by  The  Bee  which  found 
that: 

— Internal  Forest  Service  memoranda  and 
letters,  obtained  by  The  Bee,  suggest  bid  rig- 
ging and  collusion  could  be  far  more  per- 
vasive than  Forest  Service  officials  admit 
publicly.    Moreover,    these    documents    and 
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subsequent  interviews  show  the  Forest  Serv- 
ice is  unable  to  adequately  monitor  the  In- 
dustry's bidding  practices  and  attempted  to 
do  so  only  after  the  WlUlamette  con'vlctlons. 
— About  three  weeks  ago  the  Justice  De- 
partment began  an  Investigation  In  Cali- 
fornia, according  to  a  Forest  Service  ofBclal, 
and  Is  expected  to  use  the  subp>oena  power  of 
a  grand  Jury  to  broaden  the  probe. 

— The  State  of  Oregon  Is  investigating  sus- 
pected bid  rigging  on  state-owned  timber- 
land  and  on  2  mllUon  acres  of  forestland 
managed  by  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Lend 
Management.  Steven  Dunn,  an  attorney  with 
the  Oregon  attorney  general's  of5ce  In  Salem, 
said.  "The  bidding  pattern  was  such  that  I 
think  we're  going  to  find  something.  The 
rumor  Is  that  It's  a  pretty  prevalent  practice 
In  Oregon  and  Washington." 

Bid  rigging  could  be  costing  the  federal 
government  and  counties  millions  of  dollars 
In  revenue.  The  federal  government  collects 
the  money  from  timber  sales  which  last  year 
amounted  to  $341  million  nationwide,  and 
returns  25  per  cent  to  the  counties  In  which 
forests  are  located.  The  money  goes  for  roads 
and  schools. 

In  the  case  of  last  summer's  Oregon  con- 
victions. Involving  only  one  ranger  district 
In  one  forest,  the  government  estimated  It 
lost  nearly  $40  million  from  1967  to  1974  the 
period  dtorlng  which  the  conspiracy  occurred. 
That  amount  Is  the  difference  between 
what  the  timber  companies  paid  and  what 
government  lawyers  estimate  they  would 
have  paid  under  truly  competitive  bidding. 
The  federal  government  and  State  of  Oregon 
have  filed  civil  suits  to  recover  the  money. 
In  California,  according  to  Forest  Service 
records,  timber  revenues  from  1972  to  1975 
were  $385  mlUlon.  of  which  $96  million  went 
to  the  counties. 

The  investigations  come  while  Congress  is 
grappling  with  legislation  overhauling  the 
Forest  Service's  timber  management  prac- 
tices. WhUe  the  bills  deal  primarily  with  the 
issue  of  clear-cutting,  they  would  give  the 
agency  greater  admlnlstrattve  power. 

Other  legislation  Is  pending  that  would 
increase  Forest  Service  payments  to  counties. 
This  additional  revenue  would  come  from 
the  federal  treasury  and  not  higher-priced 
timber  sales. 

All  this  has  served  to  fociia  attention  on 
the  close  and  sometimes  symbiotic  relation- 
ship between  the  Forest  Service  and  the 
forest  products  Industry.  It  Is  a  relationship 
which  critics.  Including  some  tlmbermen,  feel 
is  dominated  by  the  Industry. 

Further,  the  investigations  have  been  an 
acute  embarrassment  to  the  Forest  Service 
for  they  underscore  Its  lack  of  attention  to 
one  of  Its  prime  duties — insuring  that  top 
dollar  is  gained  from  the  sale  of  public 
resources. 

In  the  West  In  particular,  the  for«st 
products  Industry  flexes  great  political  and 
economic  muscle.  In  California  the  Industry 
ranks  with  agrlctilture,  defense  and  aero^ace 
as  a  leading  generator  of  dollars  and  Jobs. 
In  Oregon,  it  is  the  No.  1  Industry. 

Before  auctions  occurred,  several  timber 
companies  informally  agreed  among  them- 
selves which  sales  areas  they  wanted.  Most 
of  the  companies  submitted  sealed  bids  of- 
fering the  minimum  appraised  price,  while 
the  company  which  truly  wanted  the  sale 
would  bid  the  price  up  on  slightly. 

Only  when  companies  not  part  of  the  con- 
spiracy tried  to  buy  timber,  was  the  bidding 
competitive.  It  was  so  competitive,  in  fact, 
that  the  outsiders  were  always  outbid. 

One  of  the  companies  convicted  In  the  Ore- 
gon case  was  Champion  International  Inc.. 
once  known  as  V£.  Plywood,  which  had 
worldwide  sales  last  year  of  $2.4  billion.  Fined 
$50,000  In  the  Oregon  case.  Champion  has 
been  subpoeaned  by  a  grand  jury  In  Portland, 
along  with  Simpson  Timber  Oo.  and  tlie 
American  Can  Co.  The  grand  Jtiry  \b  looking 
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at  sales   In  Oregon.   Waahln^toa  WKl  Alaska, 
sources  tola  The  Bee. 

Cbauipion  was  the  fifth  largest  buyer  or 
federal!  timber  last  year,  buying  259  6  million 
board  fee',  Simpson  was  right  behind,  pur- 
chasing- 266.6  million. 

The  Justice  Department  also  has  turned 
Its  attention  to  CallforrUa  which,  behind 
Ore^fon.  la  the  second  largest  source  of  fed- 
eral timber. 

Justice  attorneys  examined  sales  records 
for  the  past  several  years  on  several  Cali- 
fornia forests,  said  Ray  Dougherty,  who  is  In 
charge  of  timber  sales  in  California  for  the 
Forest  Service. 

One  area  the  Justice  Department  is  be- 
lieved to  be  probing  is  the  1.3  nUlUon-acre 
Sierra  National  Forest,  east  of  Fresno,  where 
there  Is  a  long  history  of  non -competition 
In  bidding  for  U.S.  Umber.  The  Forest  Serv- 
ice attributes  the  situation  to  local  economic 
conditions. 

In  a  letter  last  October,  Regional  Forester 
Douglas  LelfiZ  wrote.  "The  bidding  record  for 
(the  Sierra  National  Forest)  Indicates  a 
marketing  area  that  for  years  has  had  rela- 
tively little  competition,  with  substantial 
volumes  of  timber  sold  with  no  bids  above 
the  advertised  price  ' 

Dougherty  said  th«  average  bid  premium 
on  California  forestland  is  18.  which  means 
the  timber  19  sold  at  1.8  times  the  appraised 
price. 

Only  last  year,  when  a  Northera  California 
firm  tried  to  buy  timber  In  the  Sierra  did 
the  bid  ratio  for  that  forest  approach  the 
average  The  company.  SlUer  Bros.,  tried  at 
least  three  times  to  buy  tlmb«a-.  but  each 
time  was  outbid  by  one  of  the  Fresno-area 
Arms. 

This  prompted  Jack  Dozler.  local  manager 
of  American  Forest  Products  Infc  .  (AFP),  a 
division  of  Bendlx.  and  the  dodilnant  lum- 
ber company  in  the  Fresno  areaJto  complain 
about  "speculative"  bidding,  for  the  last 
several  years.  AFP  has  been  th<  blgfrest  fed- 
eral timber  purchaser  in  Callfoj  nla. 

Tn  prior  year<».  American  Fni  est  Products 
seldom  had  to  pay  prices  at  ave  the  ap- 
pral":al.  Indeed,  in  several  yeai  )  there  were 
no  competing  bidders. 

In  all.  American  Forest  bougl  t  287  million 
board  feet  In  1970.  1971  and  19  '3  for  a  total 
of  $7  3  million  If  the  sales  frc  n  Sierra  Na- 
tional Forest  had  been  at  the  i  verage  of  1  8 
times  the  Forest  Service  af  pralsal.  AFP 
wo\ild  have  paid  more  than  13.1  million. 
The  difference.  $5  8  million,  wo'  Id  have  gone 
to  the  U.S.  treastiry.  with  Pr  ssno.  Madera 
and  Mariposa  Counties  collect  ng  an  addi- 
tional »1  46  minion. 

John  Vance,  deputv  regional  forester,  said 
there  was  no  evidence  of  colUisI  ire  bidding  In 
the  forest  and  that  the  lack  o  competition 
was  cau.sed  by  the  small  nuc  ber  of  com- 
panies oneratlnr;  In  the  area 

Tn  Wa.ohlnptor'.  nnMonnl  Forf#t  5>rv1ee  of- 
f1elal.'»  «a!d  there  have  hcpn  l^nirrfj^  instances 
of  collusion,  but  that  overall  It  is  not  a  seri- 
ous problem. 

"W''  don't  have  fvldenro 
spread,"  ."inld  George  Leonard, 
tor  of  timber  sales.  f 

One  of  hL"»  hos.-^es,  A  P  M-7stJan.  atslstant 
national  director  for  tin  '»■-  rr.anagement, 
declared.  "I  would  not  think  Us  a  great  prob- 
lem I  personally  doubt  (the  allegations) 
are  true." 

But  documents  obtained  under  the  Free- 
dom of  Information  Af-t  suggest  the  Forest 
Service  Is  growing  alarmed  at  the  possible 
extent  of  the   problems 

For  Instance.  In  a  letter  last  month,  pro- 
posing to  change  the  method  of  sales,  the 
regional  forestfr  for  Orpgon  and  Wa.ihlngton. 
T.  A  Srhlapher,  .said  "The  Justice  Depart- 
ment la  actively  Investigating  other  cases 
In  the  region  One  cane  already  has  Involved 
grand  Jurv  action.  We  cannot  afford  to  b« 
caught  without  having  taken  fcny  action  In 
the  event  there  la  another  conviction. 


't     '.  i."    u-lde- 
:;»tl(':.al  dlrec- 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

"There  are  situations  In  the  region  where 
many  people  believe  collusion  exists,"  he 
added,  "yet  we  have  never  been  able  to  get 
any  evidence  to  support  corrective  action." 

Mustlan  said  In  an  Interview  that  It  wasn't 
until  last  year  that  the  Forest  Service  began 
developing  procedures  for  monitoring  timber 
sales.  These  regulations  are  still  beliig  devel- 
oped, he  said. 

In  a  February  1975  memorandum,  tbo  na- 
tional director  for  timber  management. 
Richard  E.  Worthlngton.  said  that  "within 
the  past  year  we  have  had  a  significant  In- 
crease in  the  number  of  tie  bids  reported." 

Tie  bids  are  supposed  to  be  turned  over  to 
the  Justice  Department  for  investigation, 
possibly  of  collusion,  but  until  recently  For- 
est Service  officials  had  been  relying  on  a 
1962  directive  telling  them  not  to  report 
such  bids. 

Worthlngton  also  wrote,  "Competition  on 
the  Willamette  Is  usually  very  keen,  but  ap- 
parently has  not  prevented  collusion.  In  less 
competitive  areas  similar  evidence  may  exist. 
Recently  an  analysis  was  made  for  another 
purpose  revealed  that  two  bidders  have  ap- 
parently been  alternatliig  sales." 

"We  have  another  reported  Instance  of  ap- 
parent collusion  In  bidding."  he  continued. 
"In  this  case,  one  of  the  bidders  in  an  oral 
auction  requested  a  recess  and  stated  that 
he  wanted  to  get  together  with  the  other 
bidder.  The  two  bidders  left  the  room  to- 
gether. When  the  auction  resumed,  one  bid- 
der announced  that  be  bad  finished  bid- 
ding." 

Worthlngton  did  not  recall  Immediately 
the  names  of  the  companies  involved. 
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PROTECTING  OUR  PORPOISE 


HON.  C.  W.  BILL  YOUNG 

IN  THE  HOU.SK  <  iF  RFI'RESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  May  20.  1976 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Florida.  Mr.  Speaker, 
today  the  House  Merchant  Marine  and 
Fisheries  Subcomnnlttee  on  Fisheries  and 
Wildlife  Conservation  and  the  Environ- 
ment Is  holding  hearings  on  H  R.  13865, 
a  bill  Introduced  Just  2  days  ago  by  the 
chairman  of  this  subcommittee.  Mr. 
Legoett.  The  effect  of  this  legislation 
would  be  to  overturn  a  May  11  US  dis- 
trict court  decision  which  declared  as 
void  the  general  permit  authorizing  the 
taking  of  marine  mammaLs  Incidental  to 
commercial  fl.shlng  operation.*;. 

Notification  of  these  hearings,  via  a 
"dear  colleague  '  letter  wa.s  not  even  re- 
ceived in  my  office  until  late  yesterday 
afternoon.  I  have,  therefore,  today  writ- 
ten Chairman  Lkcgett.  expressing  my 
concern  over  the  expedient  manner  in 
which  these  hearings  were  scheduled — 
not  providing  ample  prenotiflcntlon  to 
those  Members  who  might  wLsh  to  testify 
on  an  Issue  of  such  Importance.  The 
text  of  my  letter  follows: 

House  or  REPiiESK?*TATrvxs. 
Washinffton.  DC.  May  20.  1976. 
Hon  Robert  L  LtccirrT. 

Chairman.  SubcommUtee  on  Fisherlr'^  and 
Wildlife  Conservation  and  the  Environ- 
ment. House  Merchant  Marine  and  Fish- 
eries Committee.  Longvcrrrth  House  Office 
Building.  Washington.  DC. 

Dfar  Mr  rn.ArRMAN:  As  you  know,  on  May 
nth  a  federal  Judge  In  Washington  ordered 
a  complete  ban  on  the  killing  of  porpolBe^ 
by  the  tuna  Industry. 

In  a  suit  brought  by  the  Committee  for 
Humane  Legislation.   Judge  Charles  RJchey 


ordered  the  Department  of  Commerce  to  re- 
voke all  permits  to  the  tuna  fleet  which 
permit  "the  Incidental  killing  of  porpoise 
unless  and  until  .  .  .  such  killing  Is  not  to 
the  disadvantage  of  the  porpoise  and  Is  other- 
wise consistent  with  the  Intent  of  the  Marine 
Mammal  Protection  Act  of  1972'  Jud^'e 
Rlchey's  decision  is  consistent  with  a  bill  I 
first  Introduced  In  1974.  and  again  on  the 
opening  day  of  the  94th  Congress,  which 
flatly  prohibits  the  Issuance  of  any  permit  to 
take  marine  mammals  In  connection  with 
commercial  fishing  operations 

In  1972,  Congress  enacted  the  Marine 
Mammal  Protection  Act  to  prohibit  the  tak- 
ing or  killing  of  marine  mammals  except  un- 
der certain  spyeclfled  conditions — such  as  for 
scientific  research  or  for  aquatic  display 
museums.  However,  a  two-year  exemption 
was  granted  to  commercial  fishermen  under 
the  Act  in  order  to  allow  them  to  devflup 
special  fishing  techniques  Xo  protect  por- 
poises. This  two-year  exemption  expired  on 
October  20.  1974  The  Marine  Mammal  Pro- 
tection Act  allowed  conxmerclal  fishing  oper- 
ations to  continue  after  October  20.  1974, 
under  p)ermlt8  issued  In  accordance  with 
regulations  designed  to  protect  marine 
mammals  and  reduce  their  serloius  injury  or 
mortality  to  Insignificant  levels  approaching 
i^ro  In  handing  down  his  decision.  Judge 
Rlchey  stated- 

"Since  the  two-year  grace  period  expired 
on  October  20,  1974.  the  only  Umlta  the 
agency  has  placed  on  the  general  license  to 
take  marine  mammals  have  concerned  cer- 
tain gear  and  fishing  techniques,  the  agency 
has  never  set  a  limit  |as  mandated  by  the 
Marine  Mammal  Protection  Act)  on  the 
number  or  porpoLse  which  can  be  taken,  de- 
spite the  fact  the  incidental  porpoise  mor- 
tality during  this  period  has  been  on  the 
rise 

"Therefore.  In  light  of  the  agency  ,s  con- 
tinued failure  to  follow  the  mandate  of  Con- 
gress, the  Court  feels  that  the  only  appropri- 
ate relief  at  this  time  Is  to  stop  completely 
the  Incidental  killing  of  porpoise  utUes.s  and 
until  the  federal  defendente  [the  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce]  are  able  to  determine,  as 
the  Act  plainly  requires,  that  .'^uch  killing  is 
not  to  the  disadvantage  of  the  porpoise  and 
Is  otherwise  consistent  with  the  intent  of 
the  Marine  Mammal  Protection  Act." 

Judge  RIchey's  decision  accomplishes  what 
I  have  attempted  to  accomplish  via  the  blU 
I  first  Introduced  almost  two  years  ago.  In 
view  of  the  May  11th  court  decision,  I  am 
concerned  over  the  fact  that  today  your  Sub- 
committee is  holding  bearings  on  H  R.  13866, 
a  bill  Introdticed  by  you  Ju^t  two  d&ya  ago 
which.  In  effect,  would  overtiirn  the  court's 
decision  I.  therefore,  respectfully  object  to 
the  expedient  manner  In  which  these  hear- 
ings were  scheduled — not  providing  ade- 
quate notification  to  Interested  Members 
who  may  wish  to  testify  on  this  Important 
issue. 

With  best  wishes  and  personal  regard*, 
I  am 

Very  truly  yours, 

C    W   Bit  i,  Tounc. 
Af pTM  her  of  Congress 


THE  BUSn^ESS  WHTZ  BOSTON  LOST 


HON.  JOHN  G.  FARY 

op  n.i.iwoin 

TN  THE  HOUSE  OF  RBrPRESENTATIVES 

Thun^dav.  May  20.  1976 

Mr  FARY  Mr.  Speaker,  I  recently  had 
the  plea.sure  of  meeting  and  talking  with 
former  Hou.«;e  Speaker  John  W  McCor- 
mark  on  hi.s  recent  visit  to  Washington 
where  he  wh.«;  honored  by  his  former 
congressional   colleagues.   While  talking 
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with  this  legendary'  leader  at  the  caucus 
room  I  had  the  feeling  of  being  sur- 
rounded by  an  aura  of  warmth  and  com- 
passion wliich  permeated  from  this  gen- 
tle and  kindly  man  and  extended  to  the 
many  of  his  former  colleagues.  House 
emi>loyees  and  others  who  stopped  by  to 
greet  and  inquire  as  to  his  weU-being. 

I  was  happy  for  the  moment  to  ex- 
tend to  Speaker  McCormack  personal 
grw'tings  from  his  boyhood  friend  in 
Chicago.  Mr  Patrick  O'Malley,  who  too 
is  possessed  with  a  magnetic  personality 
and  the  famous  Irish  charm.  As  we 
talked  I  could  sense  the  striking  parallel 
portrayed  In  the  lives  of  these  two  out- 
standing sons  of  Boston  who  were  raised 
in  the  same  IrLsh  neighborhood — one  to 
enibrare  the  world  of  politics  and  to  be 
recognized  as  one  of  the  great  leaders  of 
our  time— the  other  to  become  a  giant  in 
tiie  fieJd  of  industry. 

I  presented  Speaker  McCormack  with 
a  recent  article  which  appeared  In  the 
Chicago  Daily  News  under  date  line  of 
May  2.  1976  captioned  "The  Business 
Whiz  Boston  Liost."  As  he  read  it  a  smile 
lightened  up  his  countenance,  and  he 
nodded  hi.s  head  in  agreement. 

Mr  Speaker,  I  would  like  to  Include 
herein  thLs  most  interesting  article  on 
Patrick  O'Malley.  It  is  a  Horatio  Alger 
story  of  a  poor  Irish  boy  who  stepped 
from  a  humble  beginning  in  Boston,  to 
become  an  outstanding  civic  leader  in  his 
adopted  city  of  Chicago  where  he  resides 
in  affluence  on  Lake  Shore  Drive.  This 
could  only  happen  in  America. 

Mr.  O'Malley  will  be  honored  at  a  Bi- 
centennial Civic  Diimer  on  June  21  in 
Chicago  as  the  "Man  From  Boston"  who 
ha.s  capltivated  the  hearts  of  all  Chicago. 
ThLs  affair  is  sponsored  by  the  Back  of 
the  Yard  Council,  America's  oldest  com- 
munity organization  of  which  Mr.  Joe 
Meegan  is  the  dynamic  executive  secre- 
tar>'.  a  treasured  friend  of  former  Speak- 
er John  W.  McCormack  and  Mr.  Patrick 
OMalley. 

The  article  follows : 

The    Business    Whiz    Boston    Loss 
I  By  James  Kloes) 

Patrick  O'Malley  was  ready  to  take  a  big 
step  up  from  the  Irish  slums  of  South 
Boston. 

He  was  about  to  set  out  on  a  road  that 
had  been  blazed  through  the  Yankee  polit- 
ical control  of  that  city  by  another  Irish- 
man from  those  same  slums,  the  legendary 
James  Curley.  the  model  for  the  political 
boss  In  the  novel,  "The  Last  Hurrah." 

After  several  years  of  faithful  party  toll 
for  Curley,  h'.s  Idol  and  mentor,  the  21 -year- 
old  O'Malley  set  his  sights  on  a  seat  In  the 
Boston  City  Council. 

But  O'Malley  al.so  had  his  eye  on  a  young 
woman  he  had  met  at  an  Al  Smith -for- 
Presldent  meeting  Their  romance  and 
O'Malley's  political  plans  progressed.  But  one 
day  the  lady  Issued  an  ultimatum. 

"I  had  announced  my  candidacy.  We  had 
a  storefront  headquarters  all  picked  oiit  and 
I  had  some  cards  printed  up."  O'Malley  re- 
calls today  "And  then  Helen  told  me.  'Pat, 
I'll  never  marn,'  a  {xjlltlcian  '  " 

O'Malley  chose  the  woman,  and  he  remains 
married  to  hf^r  today.  "And  if  I  had  run  for 
the  council  Instead,  I  might  still  be  a  polit- 
ical hack,  a  minor  br.reaucrat  back  In  Sovith 
Boston,"  mused  O'Malley.  who  today  Is  chair- 
man of  the  board  of  the  Chicago-based  Can- 
teen Corp. 
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Instead  of  looking  to  the  b&Uot  box. 
O  Mai  ley  looked  to  the  bottom  line  of  the 
balance  sheets  of  private  enterprise  for  his 
mea,sure  of  success.  With  that,  and  a  seem- 
ingly compulsive  willingness  to  Join  a 
parside  of  "community  service"  organizations 
in  cities  from  Oshkosh,  Wis.,  to  Atlanta, 
O'Malley  moved  from  shoeshlne  boy  to  cor- 
porate captain,  from  a  South  Boston  four- 
flat  to  a  lakeshore  high-rise  In  Chicago. 

That  route  also  brought  him  to  the  side 
of  another  blg-clty  Irish  political  boss — 
Richard  J.  Daley. 

O'Malley  is  Daley's  "blue-ribbon  business- 
man," ready  to  serve  at  the  ring  of  a  phone 
CAll  from  City  Hall.  He  Is  one  of  the  half- 
dozen  or  so  men  closest  to  the  mayor.  Cur- 
rently he  Is  Chicago  Park  District  president 
and  a  member  of  the  Regional  Transpor- 
tation Authority.  He  has  served  as  chair- 
man of  the  Chicago  Plan  Commission  and 
the  Home  Rule  Commission. 

And  In  the  last  mayoral  election,  he 
worked  hard  for  Daley's  campaign,  showing 
the  same  Intense  loyalty  he  gave  to  that 
earlier  political  boss  back  in  Boston. 

"Curley  took  me  Into  his  home  once — It 
was  beautiful.  Imagine  the  effect  on  a  kid 
like  me,"  O'Malley  said  In  his  Canteen  Corp. 
office  In  the  Merchandise  Mart.  Daley  looks 
out  from  a  framed,  color  photograph  banging 
next  to  O'Malley's  desk. 

"Curley  taught  me  how  to  speak — to  talk 
effectively  on  a  topic  to  Individuals  and 
crowds.  He  was  a  real  silver-tongued  orator," 
said  O^MaUey  who  candidly  noted  that  Cur- 
ley was  not  exactly  your  proper  Bostonlan 
civic  leader. 

"He  once  got  elected  while  he  was  in  Jail, 
you  know.  He  was  sentenced  for  taking  a 
civil  service  exam  for  a  friend,"  O'Malley 
paid.  Curley  was  elected  Boston  mayor, 
Massachusetts  governor  and  a  congressman. 
He  went  to  Jail  again  for  graft  on  federal 
contracts,  while  serving  In  the  House. 

After  O'Malley  decided  not  to  take  the 
plunge  into  elective  politics  back  In  the  "809, 
Curley  advised  him  to  stick  to  business,  a 
career  O'Malley  had  started  at  age  9.  "I  was 
working  in  a  shoeshlne  parlor.  I  wound  up 
making  more  money  than  the  owner.  He 
charged  a  nickel  for  a  shine  but  I'd  get  a 
dime  tip." 

O'Malley  was  no  stranger  to  hard  work.  He 
saw  his  father,  a  stem  disciplinarian,  stock 
500-pound  bales  of  wool  to  put  food  on  the 
table  for  his  wife  and  four  children. 

Curley  got  O'Malley  a  Job  with  the  Coca- 
Cola  Co  .  and  he  went  from  route  salesman 
to  Kiipervlsor  to  branch  manager.  In  Qulncy, 
Mass..  O'Malley  started  on  his  parallel  career 
of  community  service  when  he  agreed  to 
head    a    Victory   Bond   drive. 

"I  still  have  the  plaque  I  received  for 
being  the  first  chairman  In  Massachusetts 
to  make  his  quota."  O'Malley  said.  In  every 
city  where  his  business  career  took  blm,  he 
Joined — the  Rotary,  the  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce, the  community  fund  drive. 

Today,  for  example,  O'Malley's  biograph- 
ical data  sheet  mentions  he  Is  or  has  been  a 
director  of  the  Chicago  Convention  and 
Tourism  Bureau.  The  Better  Business  Bu- 
reau. Roosevelt  University  and  Mundeleln 
College  and  a  member  of  an  advisor's  coun- 
cil for  the  college  of  business  at  Notre  Dame, 
to  name  a  few.  In  the  business  world.  In  ad- 
dition to  his  Canteen  Corp.  affairs,  he  Is  a 
director  of  Trans  World  Airlines  (Canteen's 
parent  corporation),  Casualty  Insurance  Co., 
Del  E.  Webb  Corp..  W.  F.  Hall  Printing  Co., 
Stone  Container  Corp.  and  chairman  of 
Michigan  Ave.  National  Bank. 

Among  many  professional  organizations, 
he  Is  president-elect  of  the  National  Restau- 
rant Assn.  He  also  has  a  heavy  speech -mak- 
ing achedule. 

"It's  not  Just  an  ego  trip.  I  decide  a  long 
time  ago  that  you  work  hard  to  make  a  lit- 
tle  extra   for   yourself,   but   you   owe   It  to 
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others  to  put  something  back  In  the  com- 
munity," O'Malley  said. 

"But  I  don't  know  why  It  la  that  there  Is 
hardly  an  organization  that  I  go  Into  tbat 
I  don't  wind  up  chairing  or  leading,"  he 
added.  O'Malley  said  his  activities  also  were 
good  business.  "You  meet  a  lot  of  people  who 
may  be  the  heads  of  companies  youll  do 
business  with." 

O'Malley  moved  up  in  the  Coca-Cola  or- 
ganization to  a  vice  presidency  In  the  firm's 
headquarters  In  Atlanta. 

"Being  a  vice  president  for  Coca-Cola  In 
Atlanta  then  was  Just  like  being  a  cardinal 
In  Chicago — everybody  wants  to  kiss  your 
ring."  said  O'Malley  who,  like  Daley,  is  a 
devoted  practitioner  of  the  Catholic  faith 

But  O'Malley  was  lured  away  from  Coca- 
Cola  to  head  Canteen  Corp.  In  Chicago  in 
1962. 

The  vending  and  food  sfcrvlce  firm  was  in 
trouble  at  the  time.  It  had  expanded  too 
rapidly.  "The  first  thing  I  did  was  to  get  us 
out  of  Europe.  I  wrote  off  911  million.  A  few 
stockholders  were  a  little  nervous,"  O'Malley 
said. 

Under  OTklalley's  regime  as  president  and 
chief  executive  officer.  Canteen  went  from 
ei93  mllUon  In  sales  to  9490.7  million  in 
1975.  He  has  Just  stepped  down  as  chief 
executive,  but  remains  chairman  of  the 
board. 

O'Malley  says  he  met  Daley  at  a  charity 
dinner  where  they  sat  next  to  each  other. 

"We  found  out  we  shared  a  mutual  philos- 
ophy," OTirlalley  said,  although  CMalleys 
winning  way  with  a  fuimy  story  might  have 
had  more  to  do  with  the  instant  rapp(»t 
than  a  dlsctisslon  of  philosophy. 

"We  also  talked  about  our  similar  back- 
grounds, although  he  came  from  Bridge- 
port, which  was  higher  class  than  South 
Boston." 

O'Malley  said  Daley  Is  "basically  a  wry 
conservative  leader."  "Daley  is  the  personifi- 
cation of  everything  you  look  for  In  a  fine 
leader.  You  respect  the  man  for  what  he  is." 
O'Malley  said  unabashedly. 

Soon  after  their  first  meeting  CMaley  got 
a  phone  call  from  the  mayor.  "He  wanted 
me  to  go  on  the  Plan  Commission  board." 
O'Malley  said.  Since  then,  the  phone  has  rung 
often,  and  O'Malley  has  always  said  yes.  He 
has  scorn  for  "absentee"  businessmen. 

"It  really  bothers  me  to  see  these  people 
come  Into  the  city  on  the  train  In  the  morn- 
ing and  then  leave  at  night.  They  never  put 
a  thing  back  Into  the  city  where  they  make 
their  money,"  said  O'Malley  who  lives  at  226 
E  Randolph. 

There  are  some  critics,  primarily  the 
mayor's,  who  question  O'Malley's  Independ- 
ence. 

Although  they  concede  that  O'Malley  is 
more  willing  than  many  Daley  appointees  to 
give  the  public  a  hearing,  they  doubt  that  he 
would  go  against  the  mayor's  wishes.  "If  the 
mayor  wanted  to  build  a  sports  stadium  in 
the  middle  of  Lincoln  Park,  I  suspect  O'Mal- 
ley would  be  all  for  It."  said  one  critic. 

O'Malley  insisted,  however,  that  the  mayor 
does  not  give  him  orders.  "I've  never  once 
been  told  how  to  vote  on  the  RTA"  said 
O'Malley.  although  he  conceded  he  meets  at 
lea«!t  once  a  month  with  Daley. 

O'Malley  said  his  tenure  of  less  than  six 
months  on  the  RTA  board  has  been  "frus- 
trating and  disappointing"  at  times.  Some 
of  that  frustration,  he  said,  stems  form  "per- 
sonality squabbles"  such  as  the  clash  be- 
tween suburban  board  members  and  RTA 
chairman  Milton  Plkarskv. 

O'Malley  showed  Friday  that  he  Is  one 
of  the  more  Influential  members  of  the  RTA 
board  by  proposing  a  re-organlzatlon  plsm 
that  would  remove  Plkarsky  from  day-to- 
day operating  responsibilities  The  move  may 
pave  the  ^-ay  for  a  compromise  and  end  the 
board's  wrangling  over  the  "petty  details." 
O'Malley  finds  too  time-consuming. 

O'Malley  hardly  has  time  for  petty  details 
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accommodate 
bclirds,   banquets 


afi  he  jugglen  bis  schedule  ti 
livnumerable    committees, 
and   gpeeohinaklng   activities 

He  also  Is  one  of  the  clty'sJmore  fanatical 
sports  fans  and  always  manai  ;e8  to  find  time 
to  take  In  a  White  Sox  gam  >.  or  the  Black 
Hawks,  or  the  Bulla,  or  evei4  the  Cubs  (his 
wife  Is  a  Cub  fan) 

"I  don't  play  golf  or  tennli.  I'm  strictly  a 
spectator  sports  fan.  I  get  mr  exercise  from 
walking  and  running  from  i  me  meeting  to 
another.   O'Malley  says  with  a  laugh. 


MR.  DEMOCRAT 

HON.  JAMES  J.  DELANEY 

or   I*KW    TORK  I 

IN  THK  HOUSE  OP  REPREi5BNTATIVE8 
Thursday.  May  20.   1976 

Mr.  DEIJVNKY  Mr  Speaker,  the  Hon- 
orable James  .X.  Farley,  pt.st  chairman 
of  the  Democratic  National  Committee 
and  former  US  Postma.ster  General,  has 
long  been  known  and  loved  by  the  Amer- 
ican people  as  "Mr.  Democrat." 

I  would  like  to  take  thLs  opportunity 
to  share  with  my  colleaRues  an  interest- 
ing article  about  hi.s  vlnrirt)U5  lifestyle 
which  appeared  m  Sidney  Weld'.'!  "Only 
Human"  column  Lii  New  ^fork's  Dally 
News  on  May  6,  1976. 

The  article  reads  as  followaj: 

Ma.  Democrat 

James  A.  Farley  was  saying  that  the  vic- 
tories of  Jimmy  Carter  In  the  prlmanes.  his 
recent  success  in  Indiana,  and  the  collapse 
of  Sen  Jackson's  drive  In  fenn.sylvanla, 
makes  it  apptarent  that  Carter  can't  be 
Btoppt'd  I 

Wo  were  chatting  at  the  Cocf-Cola  offices 
where  Mr.  Parley  ha.^  had  a  jdb  since  1940 
as  a  chairman.  He's  now  honora^  chairman, 
"An  active  honorary.  "  he  emfthasU-.cd  He 
arrives  at  his  ofllce  dally  at  9  a.tn  .  leaves  at 
4  10  p  rn.  He  will  be  88  on  May  30  Besides 
tending'  to  his  business,  he  ppfsonally  an- 
swers the  60  letters  he  Kcta  every  day  from 
frlend.s  and  inquiring  cltl/.eii.s  ftU  over  the 
U.S  .  sUnlng  them  In  green  Ink,  ils  life-long 
trademark 

"Most  of  the  letters  now  art  about  the 
campaign.  I  gather  the  prlnclpiJ  Issue  will 
be  bread  and  butter:  there  are  7.5  million 
unemployed  plus  a  few  million  college  grad- 
uates and  kids  who  turned  18  add  can't  find 
Jobs.  The  principal  target  of  the  Democrats 
will  be  eight  years  of  Nlxon-Pord  rule.  It's 
my  opinion  that  people  want  k  change  of 
administration  in  Washington." 

Back  In  1932  Mr.  Parley  predicted  that 
Franklin  Roosevelt's  plurality  »  ::;  .■  7  6 
million.  It  was  7  million.  If.  li'  '  ;; •■  was 
scorned  when  he  said  that  his  party  would 
carry  every  state  but  Mulne  aad  Vermont. 
It  did. 

Often  called  "Mr.  Democrat.  "  he's  been  a 
delegate  to  every  national  co;.vt:.':  •.  frum 
1924  to  1068.  In  1972  Mr.  Mc(l. .»,-!;  s  y  -ing 
Turks  kept  him  away  He  v  l  o  it  named  a 
delegate  to  the  coming  .  ..^v-'atiun.  which 
was  not  only  bad  majiners  but  ovitrageous 
stupidity.  But  Its  Indicated  th4t  he  will  be 
named  an  honorary  chairman  and  will  be 
asked  to  address  the  conventltvn.  In  hl.s  direct 
way  he  makes  no  bones  about  U'v.  xas  re- 
sponsible for  not  naming  him  a  delegate. 

"It'.B  due  to  the  failure  of  tHe  New  York 
State  chairman,  Pat  Cunnlnghato." 

PATS   HIS  OWN   WAT  I 

When  he  finishes  his  day's  woit.  Mr  Parley 
walks  the  three  blocks  fn.m  ot^-t-  •  ii;..trt- 
meiit.  flolshes  readUig  the  ne\«?piipor3.  in- 
cluding   those    from    Rockland    founty     Hl§ 
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hometown  is  Orassy  Point.  Rockland  County. 
He  then  has  his  dinner  at  7:30.  If  he  doeen't 
go  to  a  banquet.  He  attended  81  last  yefW. 
want  to  three  this  week  alone. 

"It's  usually  a  charity  affair,  hixd  the  guest 
of  honor  Is  a  friend.  I  buy  my  ticket  A  mat- 
ter of  principle,  and  I  want  the  affair  to  be 
a  success." 

He  entered  business  as  an  $8  a  week  book- 
keeper, became  a  successful  building  supply 
salesman,  even  more  successful  running  his 
own  building  supply  company.  His  mother 
was  widowed  early,  supported  her  five  sons 
running  a  small  grocery  In  Orassy  Point. 

He  entered  political  life  wh^n  he  was 
elected  town  clerk  of  Stony  Point.  NY.  a 
OOP  stronghold.  ...  He  got  to  be  state 
chairman  of  his  party,  then  national  chalr- 
nmn,  managed  Roosevelt's  first  two  presiden- 
tial campaigns,  and  served  as  his  Postmaster 
General  untu  he  broke  with  him  over  the 
third  term  Issue.  Parley  opposed  It. 

"I've  never  stood  in  the  middle  of  the 
road."  he  said,  "so  I've  never  been  very  far 
from  the  middle  of  the  fight,' 

On  his  office  walls  there  are  autographed 
photos  of  every  President  since  Herbert 
Hoover.  And  there's  a  copy  of  a  painting  of 
Roosevelt.  "Every  cabinet  member  got  one," 
Mr.  Parley  chuckled,  "but  we  had  to  pay  for 
it.  It  was  $18." 

ART   OP  BKING    HONK8T 

On  the  wall  there  is  also  a  tribute  to  him 
from  a  group  of  friends,  which  starts  with  a 
quote  from  Thomas  Jefferson:  "The  whole  of 
government  consists  of  the  art  of  being  hon- 
est" Under  it  comes:  "If  there  Is  among  ua 
a  man  whose  public  and  private  life  always 
reflected  his  unswerving  commitment  to 
rugged  honesty.  It  Is  the  Honorable  Jamea  A. 
Parley.  " 

It's  his  boast,  a  modest  boast,  that  he 
never  smoked,  drank  or  told  a  He.  He  says 
that  a  liar  needs  a  long  memory,  honesty  in 
at  a  premium  and  "thank  you"  are  the  two 
most  abused  words  In  the  lang-\iage.  He 
picked  up  a  letter  from  a  yotmg  stamp  col- 
lector In  the  west,  who  asked  for  his  auto- 
graph, and  had  the  grace  to  enclose  a  13- 
ce:it  stamp. 

"I'm  grateful  for  that."  Mr.  Parley  said. 
"When  I  an.swer  my  letters  I  help  anyone  I 
can.  who  asks  for  help,  but  they  rarely  en- 
close a  return  envelope  or  r^ly  with  any 
thanks" 

His  wife  died  In  1955.  They  were  married 
m  1920  He  has  ten  grandchildren  and  a 
great-granddaughter;  his  two  daughters  are 
married  and  his  son.  James  A..  Jr..  Is  chair- 
man of  the  NT.  State  Boxing  Commission. 
When  Mr.  Parley  held  that  Job  he  kept  the 
Dempsey-Tunney  fight  out  of  New  York. 

"Becau.se  Dempsey  would  not  recognize 
Harry  Wills,  a  black  man,  as  a  contender. 
Dempsey  could  have  beaten  him.  but  Wills 
was  entitled  to  a  chance  to  the  heavyweight 
crown" 

His  memories  are  rich  and  he  has  the  mind 
to  recall  them  In  bright  detail  He  rarely  for- 
gets a  name  or  a  face  TTiat'g  been  his  trade- 
mark, too 

"I  Intend  to  carry  on  In  the  future  as  I 
have  In  the  past.  They'll  never  be  able  to 
retire  me  as  long  as  I  can  come  to  this  office. 
And  I  do  every  day" 
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THE  HISTORY  OF  FREEDOM 


HON.  JOHN  B.  CONLAN 

or    ARIZONA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  RErRESENTATI\'ES 
Thursday.  May  20.  1976 

Mr.  CONLAN  Mr  Speaker,  the  Dec- 
laration of  Independence  telLs  as  that 
freedom  Is  an  inalienable  right  of  man. 


yet  very  few  of  the  5  or  6  billion  men  and 
women  who  have  inhabited  Uie  earth 
have  enjoyed  it.  The  first  human  beings 
to  appear  upon  this  planet  may  have 
been  relatively  free  from  intervention  by 
others  of  their  kind,  but  they  were 
largely  dominated  by  the  hostile  forces 
of  nature,  such  as  drouRhts.  floods, 
storms,  earthquakes.  p>estilence.  and  dis- 
ease. A-s  tlielr  numb«Ts  Increa-sed,  their 
desire  to  survive  forced  them  to  form 
tribes  and  submit  to  the  discipline  of 
the  stronger  memt>ers  of  the  group. 

As  numbers  multiplied  and  tribes  grew 
larger.  dLsclpline.  no  doubt,  had  to  be 
more  severe.  The  stronger  trlbe.s  ruled 
the  weaker  ones  and  slavery  was  in- 
stituted. 

As  tribes  became  nations  and  con- 
quered weaker  nations.  dLsclpline  became 
more  severe  and  slavery  t,'rew  There  was 
no  Golden  Rule,  no  Ten  Commandments, 
and  no  t-eaching  of  kindness,  generosity, 
honesty,  truthfulness,  or  ju.stice.  The 
strong,  tlierefore.  worked  their  will  upon 
the  weak  The  master  and  slave  relation- 
ship became  general 

PROGRESS    STARTS 

Let  us  Imapine  that  some  man. 
stronger  than  hLs  fellows,  invented  a 
better  bow.  or  a  sharper,  more  effective 
spear.  'With  each  improved  Instrument. 
he  could  hunt  more  efTec lively  and  had 
more  leisure  time  to  make  other  im- 
provements in  his  equipment.  He  had 
made  a  start  toward  conquering  lils  en- 
vironment and  improving  the  qualitv  of 
his  life. 

Then  one  night  his  improved  bow  or 
spear  disappeared.  Some  member  of  the 
group  had  taken  it  'W'hy  not ''  There  way 
no  moral  or  legal  law.  There  were  no 
Ten  Commandments  nor  Golden  Rule. 

At  thLs  point,  our  strong  man  made 
another  bow  or  spear.  In  time  It  was 
stolen.  He  made  a  third  and  possibly  a 
fourth  but  when  they.  In  turn,  were 
taken,  he  grew  discouraged  and  decided 
not  to  work  .so  hard  but  to  settle  dowTi  in 
the  common  rut  and  live  on  the  low  plane 
of  his  tribe  What  was  the  u.se  of  putting 
forth  extraordinan.-  effort  if  one  was  to 
be  deprived  of  the  enjoyment  flowing 
therefrom? 

It  is  difficult  to  see  how  even  a  start  to- 
ward civilization  could  be  made  until 
ethical  and  moral  concepts  were  bom  in 
the  minds  of  men.  Until  tliere  was  .some 
dawning  comprehension  that  coveting 
and  stealing  were  evil  and  against  the 
best  interest  of  the  group,  what  reason 
was  there  to  refrain  from  such  prac- 
tices'' A  moral  and  ethical  code,  includ- 
ing a  well -based  sense  of  rii-ht  and  wrong, 
must  necessarily  have  developed  to  raise 
mankind  above  the  level  of  the  ma.ster 
and  slave  relationship. 

FYeedom  seems  to  have  appeared  for 
short  periods  of  time  In  varloas  places. 
In  the  ancient  land  of  Sumer.  old  records 
tell  us  that  the  people  won  some  degree 
of  freedom,  only  to  lose  It  again  to  the  ex- 
panding power  of  the  stat<v  Abraham, 
who  was  a  member  of  this  society,  must 
have  had  some  freedom  in  order  to  leave 
on  his  long  journey  to  build  monotheism 
and  the  Hebrew  race. 

In  ancient  Sumer.  people  even  had  to 
pay  many  kinds  of  taxes  to  be  admitted 
to  the  graveyard  for  the  burial  of  their 
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dead.  We  see  the  parallel  today  in  the 
increasing  complexities  of  our  ubiquitous 
go\'ernmental  structure. 

Then  the  people  would  rebel,  win  back 
some  freedom  only  to  lose  it  aerain  by  the 
slow  juggernaut  advance  of  the  power  of 
the  state.  History  seems  to  be  the  record 
of  the  long  struggle  between  people  to 
gain  freedom  and  the  state,  dominated 
by  the  stronger  clement,  to  rule  over 
them. 

Abraham  and  a  few  of  his  followers 
broke  away  and  followed  the  idea  of  one 
God  who  was  just,  honast.  generous, 
truthful,  and  who  opposed  klUlng,  covet- 
ing, stealing,  adultery  and  other  evils. 
The  explanation  of  Abraham's  success  in 
this  respect  stems  from  the  record  of  his 
long  and  persistent  worship  of  God.  The 
book  of  Genesis  tells  us  again  and  again 
that  e\erywhere  Abraham  went  in  all  his 
nomadic  wanderings,  the  first  thing  he 
did  at  a  new  campsite  was  to  build  an 
altar  unto  the  Lord.  Worship  of  God  Is 
the  most  constructive  act  of  man.  Man's 
perception  reaches  its  highest  point  in 
deep  worship.  TTils  Is  where  his  insights 
occur,  leading  him  to  see  the  faults  of  old 
habits  and  ways  of  conduct  and  to  pre- 
celve  newer  and  better  ways  that  are 
more  in  keeping  with  the  ideals  of  a  God 
of  justice,  love,  mercy,  and  beauty.  As 
man  elevates  his  thoughts  and  Ideals 
through  the  worship  of  God,  his  conduct 
is  transformed  more  in  keeping  there- 
with. 

St  Paul  expressed  It  beautifully  when 
he  said : 

Behr.ldlng  as  In  a  glass  the  glory  of  the 
Lord,  we  are  changed  Into  the  same  Image 
from  plory  to  frlory.  even  as  bv  the  Spirit  of 
the  Lord.  11  Cor.  3  :  18. 

This  describes  man  In  the  process  of 
developing  the  spiritual  Ideals  which 
move  his  world  upward  from  the  crass 
physical  level  into  a  life  governed  by 
such  moral  Ideals  as  those  expressed  In 
thf  Ten  Commandments. 

Mo.«es  is  another  example  of  how  this 
process  operates.  He  worshiped  God  for 
forty  years  in  the  wilderness  before  he 
saw  God  in  the  burning  bush  and  be- 
came the  instrument  of  transmitting 
the  moral  law  of  God  from  the  top  of 
Mount  Sinai  to  the  low-living.  Ignorant 
mob  encamped  at  the  foot  thereof.  This 
spiritual  power  transformed  these  en- 
slaved people  Into  a  nation  noted  for  the 
Ideals  by  which  they  transcended  the 
idolatrous  peoples  living  round  about. 

TEN    COM.MANDMENTS  AND    FREEDOM 

The  next  time  a  period  of  freedom  ap- 
peared in  the  world  was  during  the  400- 
year  reign  of  the  Judges  in  ancient 
Lsrael.  We  are  told  that  every  man  did 
that  which  was  right  in  his  o'wn  eyes. 
This  surely  indicates  a  very  large  mc-as- 
ure  of  freedom.  Why  was  it  possible? 
Because  the  law  of  these  people  was  the 
Ten  Commandments.  Following  them, 
that  is,  worshiping  God  and  believing  In 
truthfulne.ss.  justice,  and  refraining 
from  covctousne.ss.  stealing,  and  com- 
mittinj?  adultery,  made  pos.slble  the  de- 
gree of  freedom  they  enjoyed. 

If  these  ideals  had  not  been  upper- 
most In  the  minds  of  the  people,  the 
strong,  as  always,  would  have  enslaved 
the  weak.  But  when  men  are  governed 
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by  the  spiritual  Ideals  which  we  have 
come  to  call  the  moral  law  of  God,  there 
is  self-dlsclpllne  and  self-restraint  on 
the  part  of  the  strong,  permitting  the 
weak  to  enjoy  freedom. 

We  must  have  discipline,  and  If  It  Is 
not  the  discipline  we  voluntarily  Impose 
upon  ourselves  by  loyalty  to  these  high 
ideals,  then  it  must  be  the  cruel  disci- 
pline of  the  secret  police  which  destroys 
all  freedom  and  makes  the  weaker  por- 
tion of  the  human  race  the  slaves  of  the 
strong. 

There  was  another  period  of  freedom 
In  the  early  history  of  Greece  but  It  ap- 
plied only  to  a  few  of  the  better  educated 
leaders,  perhaps  not  over  10,000  in  all. 
Freedom  again  appeared  In  the  early 
history  of  Rome,  but  was  lost  when  the 
Republic  became  an  empire. 

THE   KEXT  StTRGE  OF  FKEEDCM 

The  next  great  awakening  came  with 
the  Reformation.  It  applied  both  to  the 
Catholic  Church  and  to  the  newlv  formed 
Protestant  Church.  For  the  first  time,  the 
Bible  was  translated  Into  vernacular  lan- 
guages and  the  people  became  aware  of 
its  teachings.  They  read  the  Ten  Com- 
mandments, the  Golden  Rule,  the  Ser- 
mon on  the  Mount  and  the  thoughts  of 
the  great  saints  and  prophets  who  had 
developed  the  moral  and  spiritual  struc- 
ture which  we  call  the  church.  It  carried 
In  It  the  idea  of  a  God  of  justice,  beauty, 
love,  compassion,  kindness,  honesty, 
truthfulness,  fidelity  to  principles  and 
promises  and  aU  the  attributes  which  we 
associate  with  God.  Gradually,  the  wor- 
shipping of  this  Ideal  caused  great 
changes  in  human  character.  Little  by 
little  people  learned  self-discipline  by 
loyalty  to  the  God  they  worshiped. 

Before  this,  production  in  the  Middle 
Ages  had  been  organized  by  the  king  or 
most  powerful  chieftain,  and  carried  on 
by  the  back-breaking  labor  of  his  sub- 
jects or  slaves. 

With  the  coming  of  the  enlightenment 
at  the  time  of  the  Reformation,  a  great 
advance  was  made  in  organizing  the  pro- 
ductive effort  of  mankind.  With  all  Its 
imperfections,  mercantilism  was  still  a 
big  improvement  over  the  feudalism  of 
the  Middle  Ages. 

ADAM  SMITH  AND  THE  FREE  MARK-ET 

The  people  of  Western  Europe  were 
strongly  convinced  of  the  correctness  of 
the  Christian  religion  and  willing  to  dis- 
cipline themselves  in  accordance  with  Its 
principles.  Into  this  atmosphere  came 
Adam  Smith  with  the  concept  of  the  free 
market  and  the  law  of  supply  and  de- 
mand. His  thesis  was  that  if  people  were 
left  alone  to  supply  their  wants  and 
needs,  they  would  do  it  themselves  much 
more  effectively  than  could  be  done  im- 
der  central  direction. 

If  allowed  to  function,  the  law  of  sup- 
ply and  demand — or  freedom  in  the  mar- 
ketplace— allocates  capital,  scarce  mate- 
rials and  manpower  to  the  points  of 
greatest  need,  to  the  places  where  the 
wants  and  needs  of  the  people  can  be 
most  adequately  supplied.  It  withdraws 
labor,  capital  and  materials  from  making 
such  goods  and  rendering  such  services 
as  are  less  in  demand,  and  employs  them 
in  the  making  of  goods  and  services  that 
are  more  in  demand.  This  type  of  econ- 
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omy  results  in  the  maximum  satisfaction 
of  human  needs  and  wants.  It  Is  the  most 
effective  way  ever  devised  for  organizing 
production  so  as  to  bring  the  greatest 
amount  of  human  satisfaction.  Any  tam- 
pering with  It,  any  form  of  government 
control,  interferes  with  the  free  opera- 
tion of  this  law  and  results  In  less  human 
satisfaction. 

MORAL   PRINCIPLKS   ESBKNTIAL 

All  students  of  freedom  acknowledge 
the  great  advantage  and  the  great  pro- 
ductive power  flowing  from  the  market 
economy  without  restraint  or  hindrance 
from  government.  It  is  not  generally 
realized,  however,  that  this  system  can- 
not operate  In  a  world  devoid  of  loyalty 
to  the  moral  law.  Adam  Smith's"  free 
market  philosophy  never  would  have 
taken  hold  in  any  society  other  than  one 
loj-al  to  the  moral  principles  promulgated 
by  all  major  religions  to  some  degree  and 
clearly  expressed.  I  believe.  In  the  Chris- 
tian religion.  This  era  of  the  dominance 
of  the  Judeo-Christlan  religion  made 
possible  the  function  of  the  market  econ- 
omy. Great  tribute  is  paid  to  the  latter 
and  justly  so.  but  it  is  less  well-known 
that  it  could  not  have  fimctloned  in  any 
mUleu  other  than  the  Christian  stand- 
ards that  generally  prevailed  throughout 
Western  Europe  at  the  time. 

The  abundant  production  that  the 
Western  World  has  experienced  since  the 
teachings  of  Adam  Smith  and  the  politi- 
cal teachings  of  Thomas  Jefferson,  et  al. 
came  to  be  practiced  after  1776  has  never 
been  equaled  In  world  history.  It  was 
made  possible  by  the  free  market  philos- 
ophy operated  by  men  who  were  loyal  to 
the  moral  law  of  God. 

Conversely,  If  we  now  become  disloyal 
to  that  law  and  cease  to  follow  the  dis- 
cipline flowing  from  it,  the  free  market 
philosophy  will  break  down  and  sodetj- 
will  return  to  authoritarianism.  In  fact, 
we  see  that  happening  today. 

THE  CULT  or  8TATISM 

To  be  sure,  the  ideals  expressed  in  the 
Christian  religion  were  never  universally 
followed,  and  the  fact  of  war  proves  that 
they  are  not  fully  accepted.  Nevertheless, 
they  have  been  honored  in  large  degree 
in  Western  civilization  and  lesser  degree 
elsewhere. 

In  these  latter  days,  men  plant  bombs 
and  kill  innocent  people  because  they 
no  longer  respect  the  commandment, 
"Thou  Shalt  not  kill."  Crime  is  rampant 
because  they  no  longer  respect  the  com- 
mandment against  covetousness  and 
Stealing.  Sexual  discipline  has  been  very 
largely  abandoned  because  they  no 
longer  believe  in  the  commandment 
against  adultery  One  day  of  worship  In 
the  week  is  not  generally  observed  be- 
cause the  public  by  and  large  does  not 
believe  in  "Remember  the  Sabbath  Day 
to  keep  it  holy."  Dope,  liquor,  prostitu- 
tion, gambling,  and  many  forms  of 
degeneracy  run  wild  among  us  because 
the  commandments  of  God  are  no  longer 
respected. 

Parallel  to  this  decline  in  moral  ideals. 
we  are  witnessing  the  decline  of  the 
market  economy  and  the  rise  of  statism. 
or  the  master  and  slave  relationship  we 
call  communism,  fascism,  or  govern- 
ment-managed economj-. 
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We  see,  therefore,  that  pi:  Josophy  of 
the  market  economy  Is  poss  3le  only  In 
a  society  that  is  loyal  to  the  noral  prln 
clples  we  have  been  discussini  This  leads 
nie  to  the  conclusion  that  unless  we  put 
God  first  and  are  determli.ed  to  fol- 
low the  ideals  which  we  attrll  ute  to  him. 
that  Is.  justice,  mercy,  love,  kindness, 
truthfulness,  self-reliance,  and  all  the 
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rest,  freedom  and  economic 
become  Impossible. 

We  must  have  discipline,  dnd  i^lt  be 
not  Imposed  by  loyalty  to  the  moral  law 
of  God,  then  we  shall  have  to  endure  the 
cruelty  of  the  secret  police  v^lth  all  the 
suffering  that  accompanies 

We  have  the  choice,  but  it  Is  one  or 
the  other.  Freedom  cannot  prevail  with 
out  moral  Ideals.  Moral  Ideils  cannot 
prevail  in  a  society  which  c  enles  God 
and  his  moral  law — which  rec  ognizes  no 
absolutes  other  than  the  jconstantly 
changing  will  of  the  party. 

"Choose  you  this  day  whc^m  ye  will 
serve." — Joshua  24:   15. 


HUMPRHEY-HAWKINS  AKD  THE 
WISHING  WELL 


HON.  HENRY  J.  HYDE 

or    ILXJNOIS  [ 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESEIfTATIVES 
Thursday.  May  20.  1)76 

Mr.  HYDE.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of  the 
major  planks  of  the  Democ-atlc  Party 
platform  In  this  election  yea  •  will  be  In 
support  of  their  definition  o '  "full  em- 
ployment." The  Humphrey -H  iwklns  Pull 
Employment  Act  embodies  he  Demo- 
cratic Party's  phlloKophy  In  this  vital 
area.  One  of  the  most  obJe:tlve  com- 
mentaries on  this  propo.sal  wa, ;  contained 
In  the  May  5th  Washington  Post  In  an 
article  by  Nicholas  von  Hoffm  m.  I  think 
It  would  be  u.seful  to  share  t  lis  illumi- 
nating article  with  my  colleagues: 
Senator  Ebot,lient  akd  His  Wr  hino  Well 
Jobs  Plan 
(By  Nicholas  von  HofTmi  n) 

Maybe  we  should  put  Hubert  H  iimphrey  In 
the  White  House.  He  might  do  ess  damage 
there  than  In  the  Senate  and.  ts  President 
Humphrey,  he  would  be  forced  tc  admlnlst«r 
the  laws  Senator  Humphrey  U  pu  ihlng  to  get 
passed. 

Impeachment  or  chaos  surely  lie  In  wait 
for  the  chief  executive  unlucky  enough  to 
oversee  the  Humphrey-Hawklni  Pull  Em- 
ployment Act,  a  measure  of  sui  h  manifest 
Impractical ity  that  It-j  passage  will  make  us 
wish  we  were  back  with  LBJ  an  I  the  Great 
Society.  StUl.  many  prominent  Democrats 
support  the  bill — and  since  if  you  catch  Jerry 
Ford  on  the  rltrht  day  hell  slgj  absolutely 
anything  wed  best  take  a  peek  a  It.  Besides 
if<<  a  piece  of  vintage  corporate  1  Iberallsm. 

Humphrey  Is  a  great  one  for  presidential 
reports  to  Congress.  In  Humphi  ey-Hawkins 
Senator  Ebullient  wants  a  repc  t  every  six 
months  which  will  contain  "a  :  ull  employ- 
ment and  production  prot^ram.  h<  th  long  and 
short  range."  He  also  wants  It  o  Include  a 
lot  of  other  things  like  "the  es'  Imated  vol 
ume  of  goods  and  services,  botH  public  and 
private,  required  to  meet  human  (  nd  national 
nepd.s.  Including  but  not  limit  ^d  to  food. 
fibers  energy  .  .  .  communlca|lon 

c-are  facilities 
itles •• 


.     day 
artistic  and  cultural  actlv- 
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Dors  that  mean  that  every  .six  months  the 
President  must  estimate  that  we'll  need 
8.741  oil  paintings,  1,705  performances  of 
Swan  LaJce  and  14  new  marimba  bands? 
Old  Triple  H  was  elected  to  the  Senate  first 
m  1948.  By  thLs  time  he  ought  to  know 
how  to  draw  up  a  proper  law.  Or.  If  that's 
not  sloppy  legislating  and  be  believes  all 
that  Junk  he's  got  In  there,  you  can  see  why 
the  term  Humphrey-type  liberal  Is  a  code 
word  for  laughter. 

Humphrey  has  never  understood  that  the 
creation  of  boards,  councils,  committees  and 
commissions  isn't  the  same  thing  as  sub- 
stantial accomplishment.  He  has  another 
bUl  In  the  hopper — that  baby  Is  his  Bal- 
anced Growth  and  Economic  Planning  Act, 
which  envisions  the  establishment  of  the 
foUowlng  entitles:  the  Economic  Planning 
Board,  the  Division  of  Economic  Informa- 
tion, the  CouncU  on  Economic  Planning,  the 
Advisory  Committee  on  Economic  Planning 
and  the  Division  of  Balanced  Growth.  The 
texts  of  the  bills  the  man  writes  are  a 
parody   of   himself. 

Balanced  Growth  Is  nothing  next  to 
Humphrey-Hawkins  It  tackles  the  problem 
of  Joblessness  by  mandating  that  the  United 
States  Employment  Service  change  Its  name 
to  the  United  States  FnU  Employment  Serv- 
ice. That  ought  to  do  the  Job:  but  If  it 
doesn't.  thH  bill  creates  a  national  network 
of  things  called  "local  planning  councils." 
■  community  public  service  works  reservoirs" 
and  "Job  Guarantee  Offices,"  each  with  Its 
own  "Job  Guarantee  Officer"  There  Is  also 
a  beast  called  the  "Standby  Job  Corps," 
after  which  comes  a  "National  Institute  for 
Pull  Employment"  as  well  as  a  "National 
Commission  on  Pull  Employment."  Staff 
salaries  and  per  diem  expenses  for  the  con- 
sultants and  advisors  are  spelled  out  in 
some  detail,  although  nothing  else  la 

Triple  H  may  be  more  clever  than  we  give 
him  credit  for.  He  may  have  figured  out 
that  he  can  achieve  full  employment  simply 
by  hiring  the  entire  surplus  labor  supply 
Into  the  empty  civil  service  slots  he's 
created. 

The  bill  literally  says  the  government 
owes  everybody  a  Job  who's  "willing  and 
able  "  which  Is  defined  to  mean  any  human 
being  who  can  crawl,  roU.  stumble  or  crash 
Into  a  "Pull  Employment  Office."  No  one 
U  to  bo  excluded  by  reason  of  "Impairments 
of  sight,  hearing,  movement  coordination 
mental  retardation  or  other  handicaps." 

In  reality  this  Is  another  name-switch. 
Since  the  bill  empowers  the  government  to 
create  any  number  of  Jobs  by  fiat,  what  will 
happen  is  that  everyone  on  every  form  of 
welfare  will  be  transferred  or  "hired"  Into 
nctitious  Jobs.  They  wont  be  doing  anv  more 
productive  work  than  theVre  doing'  now 
the  costs  for  this  charade  will  be  much 
higher  than  the  present  programs,  but  Hum- 
phrey wui  be  able  to  say  he's  solved  both 
the  unemployment  and  welfare  problems. 
For  a  nation  that  has  Ronald  Reagan  and 
Ls  unable  to  understand  that  creating  real 
Jobs  and  training  people  to  fill  them  Is  much 
more  costly  than  welfare,  perhaps  the  extra 
billions  Humphrey-Hawkins  will  cost  are 
worth  It. 

Still.  It  Isn't  a  full  employment  program; 
It's  a  bUl  to  disguise  unemployment,  to  hide 
It  from  ourselves,  and  as  such  It  exemplifies 
the  liberals'  terror  at  going  after  root  prob- 
lems, at  the  structtiral  dlfflcultlM  that  make 
It  Impoeslble  for  us  to  put  all  of  our  people 
to  work. 

Not  only  does  Humphrey-Hawkins  hide 
unemployment  Instead  of  curing  it,  but  it 
also  weakens  our  business  system  at  great 
peril  to  the  economy.  By  permitting  the  gov- 
ernment to  pay  the  salaries  of  workers  In 
private  business  it  Invites  corruption,  de- 
clining productivity  and  subsidizing  dying. 
Inefficient,  unneeded  firms  that  should  be 
allowed  to  go  under. 
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The  measure's  Inflationary  poeslbiutles 
are  so  vast  even  Senator  Ebullient  Is  aware 
of  them.  And  how  does  he  solve  that  prob- 
lem? He  Just  Includes  a  clause  ordering  the 
executive  branch  not  to  let  It  happen.  Why 
not?  The  bUl  also  orders  'Job  satisfaction 
for  workers,  consumer  satLsfactlon  for  cus- 
tomers" and.  naturally,  help  for  the  small 
businessman.  Any  technical  problems  con- 
cerning execution  of  the  legislation  are  to 
be  taken  care  of  by  hiring  academics  to  make 
studlM.  This  legislation  reads  as  though  it 
were  drafted  by  the  editorial  board  of  The 
National  Lampoon. 

But  don't  be  too  hard  on  Senator  Ebul- 
lient. He  may  have  been  hanging  around 
Capitol  Hill  for  nigh  onto  30  years  but  he 
doesn't  understand  that  the  Senate  Is  a  legis- 
lative body.  He  thinks  It's  a  wishing  well. 
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DONT    BREATHE    ON    THE    JOB 

HON.  HENRY  HELSTOSKI 

Ot    NIW    JERSEY 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  May  20.  1976 

Mr.  HELSTOSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
May  22  edition  of  llie  Nation  contains 
a  dramatic  article  by  Steve  Solomon  and 
Willard  Randall  on  the  health  hazards 
faced  by  millions  of  American  working 
men  and  women. 

We  have  come  a  long  v.ay  since  the 
enactment  of  the  Occupational  Health 
and  Saiety  Act  of  1970— which  our  dis- 
tinguished coUeafoie  from  New  Jersey, 
DoMiNiCK  V.  Daniels,  championed  so 
vigorously.  It  was  largely  through  his  un- 
tiring efforts  that  this  landmark  legisla- 
tion became  the  law  of  the  land. 

In  the  6  years  that  have  followed  the 
enactment  of  OSHA.  it  has  become  in- 
creasingly apparent  that  much  more  re- 
mains to  be  done  to  protect  American 
workers  again.st  the  Insidious  health 
hazards  they  face  on  the  job. 

One  hundred  thousand  American 
workers  will  die  thLs  year  avS  a  result  of 
occupational  diseases  There  Is  now  com- 
pelling evidence  that  up  to  90  percent  of 
all  cancers  are  environmentally  linked 
The  tie-in  between  exposure  to  toxic 
chemicals  in  the  workplace  and  the  Inci- 
dence of  occupational  carclnogensis  has 
already  been  established 

Congressman  Daniels  ha.s  repeatedly 
spoken  out  on  the  need  t.o  adopt  c'fTe<nivp 
toxic  .substances  control  leclslation  as 
the  necessary-  complement  to  the  Oc- 
cupational Safety  and  Health  Act  The 
premarket  testing  provisions  of  tlie  bill 
that  has  been  Introduced  by  Congress- 
man EcKHARDT  would  help  to  insure  that 
American  working  men  and  women  are 
not  unwittingly  exposed  to  carcinogenic, 
mutagenic,  or  teratogenic  agents  in  the 
workplace. 

I  commend  the  article  from  the  Na- 
tion to  the  attention  of  all  of  my  col- 
leagues who  are  concerned  about  the 
shocking  toll  of  occupational  dLsease 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  article  from  the  Na- 
tion Ls  Included  at  this  point: 

Don't  Breathe  on  the  Job 
(By    Stephen    D.    Solomon    and    WlUard    S 
Randall) 
Robert  Pontlous  mixed  chemicals  for  six- 
teen years  at  the  sprawling  Rohm  and  Haas 
chemical   works   in    Philadelphia   before  de- 


veloping lung  cancer  at  the  age  of  43  .Several 
month.s  before  his  death  In  October  1972. 
Pontlous  told  hl.s  doctor  the  shocking  news 
that  thirteen  of  his  buddies  had  died  of  lung 
cancer  after  similar  exposure  to  bls-chloro- 
methyl  ether  (BCME).  used  In  the  produc- 
tion of  wat«r-purlfyln(T  ion  exchange  /e^lns 
By  now  the  count  of  deaths  attributed  to 
BCME  at  Rohm  and  Haa-s  and  other  plants 
In  the  United  State?  ar.d  abroad  has  gone  far 
beyond  that  number 

The  release  of  chemicals  Into  the  environ- 
ment has  become  a  serlou.s  public  health 
problem.  "Workers  today  are  like  the  miners' 
canaries  that  were  an  advance  wanilne  sy.s- 
tem  for  poisonous  pa-^es  in  the  mines."  says 
Sandy  Stephenson,  an  aide  to  Rep  Doml- 
nlck  Daniels  (D.,  N  J  >  The  US  Department 
of  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare  has  esti- 
mated that  at  least  1 00.000  workers  die  each 
year  from  occupational  diseases,  many  of 
which  are  caused  by  chemicals  such  as 
BCMT:.  vinyl  chloride,  asbestos  and  kepone. 
But  If  thp  m.lners  had  the  pood  sense  to  evac- 
uate the  shafts  when  the  canaries  began 
dying.  Congress  and  the  public  have  Ignored 
the  warning  signs.* 

As  a  result,  60  to  90  per  cent  of  the  more 
than  365,000  Amerlcan.s  expected  to  die  of 
cancer  this  year  will  have  contracted  the  dis- 
ease from  environmental  factors.  Including 
cigarette  smoke  and  Industrial  chemicals,  ac- 
cording to  the  National  Cancer  Institute. 
And  the  American  Cancer  Society  estimates 
that  one  out  of  four  Americans  alive  today 
win  ultimately  develop  some  form  of  can- 
cer. Many  more  will  die  or  be  seriously  dis- 
abled by  chemicals  which  attack  the  nervous 
system,  the  lungs  and  other  organs. 

The  Occupational  Safety  and  Health  Act 
of  1970  gives  the  federal  government  power 
to  control  occupational  exposure  to  danger- 
ous chemicals  once  they  are  on  the  market, 
but  with  the  exception  of  pesticides,  drugs 
and  foc>d  additives,  the  government  has  no 
authority  to  require  testing  of  chemicals  be- 
fore they  are  manufactured  and  distributed. 
That  oversight  makes  workers  and  the  gen- 
eral  population  a  testing  medium  for  the 
more  than  500  new  chemical  compovinds  In- 
troduced each  year  and  the  2,000  existing 
chemicals  which  HEW  believes  can  produce 
carcinogenic  or  other  toxic  effects. 

Having  failed  In  1972  and  1974  to  enact 
legislation.  Congress  Ls  again  considering  a 
Toxic  Substances  Control  Act  that  would 
require  manufacturers  to  te.st  new  chemicals 
before  Introducing  them;  It  would  give  the 
Environmental  Protection  Agency  authority 
to  ban  or  restrict  the  use  of  chemicals  which 
the  tests  showed  to  be  dangerous.  Although 
Russell  Peterson,  chairman  of  the  Council 
on  Environmental  Quality,  says  the  legLsla- 
latlon  "would  have  discovered  the  carcino- 
genicity of  both  chemicals  (BCME  and  vinyl 
chloride)  before  they  were  introduced,' 
thereby  saving  lives.  It  Is  threatened  with 
defeat  for  a  third  time  by  Intense  chemical- 
Industry  lobbying  that  has  concentrated  on 
the  economic  Impact  of  new  federal  regula- 
tions. 

Opportunistically,  mdustry  focu.sed  on 
costs  Just  as  the  nation  was  slipping  Into  its 
economic  recession.  Ihe  Manufacturing 
ChemUts  Association  (MCA),  the  Industry's 
powerful  trade  group.  Inaugurated  a  year  of 
doomsaylng  In  Decem!>er  1974  by  warning 
EPA  that  the  proposed  legislation  "will  de- 
stroy the  Industry's  competitive  position  In 
world  markets  at  a  time  when  Its  contribu- 
tion is  needed  to  maintain  the  economic 
strength  of  our  country"  In  April.  Earle 
Barnes,  president  of  Dow  Chemical  Com- 
pany, told  a  Senate  subcommittee  chaired  by 
Sen.   John   Tunney    (D.,   Calif.),    the    major 


•For  a  broad  .survey  of  carcinogens  In  cur- 
rent use  by  Industry,  see  "Getting  Cancer 
on  the  Job"  by  Larry  Agran.  The  Nation, 
April  12,  1975 
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sponsor  of  the  bill,  that  his  proposal  would 
cost  the  industry  a  catastrophic  $2  billion 
a  year  and  cast  6..500  workers  into  the  al- 
ready crowded  unemployment  pool  MCA  was 
back  on  Capitol  Hill  In  July,  passing  out 
cople'^  of  Its  own  study  which  warned  of 
$1.3  bllllor;  In  new  costs  and  a  loss  of  up 
to  20,000  Jobs.  Tough  legislation.  MCA  Presi- 
dent William  Driver  concUided.  "presents 
horrendous  cost  Implications  to  our  civili- 
zation." 

Industry's  apocalyptic  language  and  cost 
figures  have  not  t'one  unchallenged  EPA  esti- 
mates an  annual  cost  at  Just  $80  million  to 
$140  million — not  overwhelming  for  a-;  In- 
dustry that  had  profits  after  taxes  of  about 
$5  5  billion  In  1974.  And  In  a  report  released 
on  October  21.  1975,  the  General  Account- 
ing Office  dismissed  the  Dow  study  a.s  "un- 
sophisticated "  and  said  the  MCA  study  had 
"several  Important  defects."  GAO  projected 
the  likely  cost  of  the  legislation  at  a  modest 
$100  million  to  $200  million  a  year.  When 
he  attempted  to  look  further  Int-o  the  dis- 
crepancies, Senator  Tunney  was  told  by  MC.^ 
that  the  information  on  which  It  based  Its 
cost  figures  was  confidential 

To  drive  home  Its  points,  the  chemical 
Industry  has  staged  a  massive  letter -writing 
campaign  to  Congressional  offices,  and  has 
.sp>onsored  working  breakfasts  for  entire  state 
delegations.  Last  December.  Dow  President 
Barnes,  who  opposes  any  federal  controls, 
wrote  twenty-one  of  his  top  subordinates  that 
he  wanted  "to  encourage  the  broadest  and 
strongest  possible  grass-roots  political  action 
campaign  In  opposition  to  Toxic  Substances 
legislation"  Barnes  enclosed  a  thick  packet 
of  information.  Including  canned  sentences 
and  paragraphs,  to  stimulate  employee  letter 
WTltlng.  Since  then  D"W  employees  have 
flooded  Congressional  offices  with  letters  op- 
posing the  bill,  including  a  typewTltten  form 
letter  from  one  worker  who.  at  the  bottom, 
scribbled  a  message  of  support  for  the  legisla- 
tion and  told  Sen.  Philip  Hart  (D,  Mich. I 
that  "my  company  here  In  Midland  encour- 
ages me  to  send  these  form  letters  to  my 
Representatives." 

Most  of  indui-try  has  been  backing  a  weak 
version  of  the  bill,  sponsored  by  P.ep.  John  Y. 
McColllster  (R.,  Neb.) ,  In  an  attempt  to  head 
off  T\inney's  tough  measure.  McColllster 
would  require  ma;:ufa,cturers  to  test  only 
those  new  chem.lcals  which  EPA  lists  In  ad- 
vance as  likely  to  pose  a  substantial  danger 
to  health  or  the  environment — an  unwork- 
able approach  built  on  some  presumed 
psychic  ability  of  EPA  to  inventor}'  dangerous 
chemicals  even  before  their  invention.  Tun- 
ney also  uses  a  list  but  adds  an  Important 
and  controversial  safeguard :  companies 
would  have  to  notify  EPA  ninety  days  before 
manufacturing  unlisted  chemicals,  and  EPA 
could  require  testing  of  those  as  well. 

The  Ford  administration  supported  the 
McColllster  bUl  In  the  last  Congress,  where 
both  versions  died  In  a  conference  commit- 
tee that  WBS  so  hopelessly  deadlocked  that 
It  met  only  four  times  in  more  than  a  year. 
But  In  the  early  summer  of  1975,  as  evidence 
of  chemically  induced  cancer  mounted,  the 
administration  reversed  Itself  and  endorsed 
Tunney's  measure.  John  Quarles,  EPA  deputy 
administrator,  told  a  House  subcommittee 
on  July  10  that  McColllster's  provision  re- 
quiring EPA  to  publLsh  a  list  of  dangerous 
chemicals  In  advance  was  "the  single  most 
offensive  feature  of  any  of  the  bUls  under 
consideration."  Without  a  notification  provi- 
sion, he  said,  many  dangerous  chemicals  were 
likely  to  slip  undetected  Into  production. 
McColllster  wrote  to  James  Lynn,  director 
of  the  Oflice  of  Management  and  Budget, 
complaining  about  the  administration's  shift 
of  position.  He  could  count  on  Lynn's  help- 
as  general  cov^nsel  of  the  Department  of 
Commerce  In  1070  and  1971.  Lynn  had 
weakened  the  original  version  of  the  bill  be- 
fore It  was  sent  to  Capitol   Hill  as  part  of 
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President  Nixon's  environmental  program. 
Now  he  eargerly  took  McColllster's  complaint 
to  the  'White  House — as  did  the  chemical 
lobb\-lsts.  On  October  15,  twenty-one  chemi- 
cal company  executives  met  with  'White 
House  officials.  Their  spokesman.  James 
Affleck,  president  of  American  Cyanamld 
complained  that  Tunney's  bill  "would  Im- 
pose an  unnecessary  and  unacceptable  bur- 
den on  our  Industry  and  on  the  economy  In 
general."  Less  than  a  month  later,  without 
mentioning  any  new  circumstances  which 
would  warrant  a  change  of  position,  Lynn 
wrote  to  McColllster  that  the  administration 
had  reconsidered  and  would  again  support 
hli5  bin. 

The  Senate  passed  Its  tough  version  on 
March  26  by  a  60  to  13  vote  and  a  House  sub- 
committee for  the  fi^rst  time  has  cast  aside 
the  weak  McColllster  bill  and  reported  a 
version  similar  to  Senator  Tunney's.  Its  op- 
ponents are  now  working  to  delay  consid- 
eration of  the  bUl  by  the  full  House  Inter- 
state and  Foreign  Commerce  Committee  be- 
yond May  15.  since  the  1974  Budget  Act  re- 
quires that  legislation  authorizing  new 
spending  be  reported  to  the  House  floor  by 
that  date  or  forego  appropriations  for  the 
coming  vear. 

Rep.  Harley  Staggers  (D..  W.Va.),  chairman 
of  the  committee,  has  decided  to  clear  rou- 
tine appropriation  bills  from  hts  committee 
calendar  before  tackling  toxic  substances. 
It's  doubtful  that  he'll  meet  the  May  15th 
deadline;  he's  been  unable  even  to  gain  a 
quorum  for  most  committee  sessions. 

Despite  the  heavy  lobb>-lng,  the  frighten- 
ing repetition  of  chemical  tragedies  may 
propel  legislation  to  passage  this  year.  The 
B.  F.  Goodrich  Company  reported  in  March 
that  it  was  Investigating  a  high  incidence  of 
leukemia  deaths  among  rubber  workers  at  Its 
Port  Neches  Texas  plant.  It  may  turn  out 
that  these,  like  thotisands  of  other  chemical 
deaths,  could  have  been  prevented  by  the 
law  that  Is  stUl  idling  Its  way  ttirough 
Congress. 


EMINENT  SCIENTIST  ADVOCATES 
NUCLEAR  POWER 


HON.  OLIN  E.  TEAGUE 

OF    TEXAS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  May  20.  1976 

Mr.  TEAGUE.  Mr.  Speaker.  Dr.  Ed- 
ward Teller  is  one  of  the  most  eminent 
scientists  in  this  countrj'  He  has  been 
heavily  involved  In  the  development  of 
the  peaceful  uses  of  nuclear  energy-,  in- 
cluding tlie  effort  to  harness  the  power 
of  the  Sun — controlled  thermonuclear 
fusion — tci  serve  mankind. 

Dr.  Teller's  adopted  State  is  Califor- 
nia. He  has  for  many  years  done  work 
at  the  Lawrence  Livermore  Laboratories 
where  he  had  originated  a  number  of  in- 
novative ideas  for  developing  new  energy 
technologies. 

Dr.  Teller  has  been  greatly  concerned 
about  an  issue  which  appears  on  the  Cal- 
ifornia ballot  on  June  8 — proposition 
15 — which  would  have  the  effect  of  deny- 
ing nuclear  power  to  the  citizens  of  Cal- 
ifornia. Related  to  the  controversy  over 
this  Initiative,  the  Los  Angeles  Times 
recently  published  an  article  implring 
that  nuclear  reactors  are  not  safe.  A  re- 
ply to  this  article  by  Dr.  Teller  has  come 
to  my  attention,  and  I  should  like  to 
share  his  scholarly  analysis  with  my  col- 
leagues in  the  House. 


Reactors  safe. 

|now  that  the 
reactors    In 

^oughout    the 

In  electricity 

sage  of  Prop- 
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Dr  Teller's  remarks  follow: 

I^IFORMAI  ION    Or    StNSfnON 

On  the  0th  of  April,  QporKe  Alexander  of 
the  Los  Angelee  Times  publlahqd  a  long  arti- 
cle entltleil.  "A-Plants:  What  tare  Odds  for 
Dtaaster'''  The  article  was  wx^ten  to  influ- 
ence the  vote  on  June  8  c^  California's 
Proposition  15  Proponentfi  clflm  that  thla 
proposition  intends  to  make 
Opponents  of  the  proposition 
aim  Is  to  shut  down  nucle 
California  and  eventually,  t 
nation.  Further  sharp  lncr« 
bills  that  would  follow  the  p 
OBltlon  16  and  the  fact  thatil  retention  or 
abolition  of  nuclear  reactors  «DUld  tend  to 
cancel  or  double  our  oil  lmport«are  powerful 
arguments  Safety,  however,  Li  paramount. 
A  conservative,  scholarly  study  carried  out 
at  the  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology 
is  most  reassuring.  But  Mr  Alexander  takes 
a  more  sensfttional  approach 

His  article  Ls  a  classic  caee  of  editorializing, 
by  mean.s  of  presenting  facta  carefxUly  or- 
dered and  selected  After  a  few  Introductory 
words,  the  first  shot  Is  fired  on  page  one: 
■Nuclear  critics  are  convinced  that  there  Is 
a  flaw  gestatlng  somewhere  In  the  myriad 
pumps,  valves,  relays,  switches,  plumbing 
lines  and  electric  cables  of  a  large  modern 
nuclear  plant  and  that.  Inevitably,  It  will  be 
bom  as  a  failure "  The  author  promptly 
continues:  "And  what  a  failure  It  will  be 
•  .  .  as  true  disbelievers  of  nuclear  safety 
the  opponents  of  nuclear  power  envision  a 
maelstrom  of  scalding  steam,  explosive  gases 
and  all  erupting  from  a  domed  plant  like 
some  sort  of  a  man-made  volcano  and  spew- 
ing Its  radioactive  ashes  over  a  wide  area  " 
An  imagined  dLsaster  is  explained  by 
diagrams.  The  pictures  give  the  Impre.^wlon 
of  re<illtv,  though  the  occurrences  depicted 
had  been  carefully  calculated  to  be  so  Im- 
probable that  mcmt  people  would  be  Inclined 
to  dismiss  any  worry,  should  they  understand 
the  Issues  and  the  details 

But,  of  course,  Mr.  Alexander  gives  the 
Impression  of  being  evenhanded.  On  page 
throe,  long  after  the  average  reader's  Interest 
has  flagged,  he  quotes  an  official  of  the  Nu- 
clear Regulatory  Commission:  "All  of  the 
safeguard.-?  designed  Into  a  reactor  plant 
would  thwart  either  single  or  mulUple  fail- 
ures " 

ThU  brief  and  dry  rebuttal  Is,  however, 
not  permitted  to  stand.  Mr  Alexander  Im- 
mediately continues,  "These  Bssurancea 
might  be  more  comforting  were  It  not  for 
incidents  such  as  those  which  occurred  last 
year  at  the  Tennessee  Valley  Authority's 
Brown  Ferry  nuclear  plant.  .  ."  A  long, 
detailed  story  Is  given  of  the  actual  course 
of  events  to  which  are  added  flights  of 
Imagination  of  what  might  have  happened. 
The  engineering  details  given  will  be  un- 
derstood by  less  than  one  percent  of  the 
readers.  The  rest  of  the  public  will  be  Just 
frightened  Is  this  happenstance,  clumsiness 
or  Intention? 

Here.  In  brief,  are  the  facts:  Tlie  accident 
on  March  22.  1075  was  due  to  human  error 
Such  errors  will  Indeed  occur  from  time  to 
time 

The  accident  cau.sed  a  financial  loss  of 
more  than  a  hundred  million  dollars  This 
makes  It  certain  that  a  similar  error,  or  one 
related    to   It.    never   will   occur  apaln. 

In  spite  of  this  great  lo-s,  not  a  single 
human  being,  outside  the  plant  or  Inside 
the  plant,  was  Injured.  This  was  due  to 
multiple  safeguard.s  on  which  both  the  gov- 
ernment and  the  utilities  Insist. 

The  last  two  Important  points  Mr.  Alex- 
ander has  neglected  to  mention. 

No  one  was  even  endangered  The  reason 
is  that  all  changes  In  the  reactor  occurred 
slowly  enough  so  that  in  addition  to  built-in 
safeu-uard-s,  proper  precautions  could  be 
t«kfn  (Mr.  Alexander  describes  these  pre- 
cautions as  "Jury-rigged.") 

Mr.    Alexander   does   mention    cm   page   24 
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I,  long  after  the  Interest  of  the  reader  has 
evaporated  or  has  boiled  oflT  In  a  vividly  de- 
scribed but  Imaginary  "meltdown"  accident) 
the  conscientious  report  of  Dr.  Norman  C. 
Ruamussen  of  the  Massachusetts  Institute  of 
Technology,  one  of  the  few  people  who  really 
knows  his  way  In  the  complex  field  of  re- 
actors and  who  can  answer  the  question  of 
how  these  reactors  might  misbehave  But 
even  after  Rasmusaen  Is  mentioned,  the 
reader  must  plough  through  many  para- 
graphs before  he  finds  the  relevant  state- 
ment: "The  probability  of  a  reactor  malfunc- 
tioning and  killing  100  or  more  people  (Is) 
one  In  100.000  years  compared  to  the  proba- 
bility of  an  airplane  craih  1 1  in  2  years) ,  fire 
(1  In  7  years),  a  tornado  or  a  hurricane  (1 
In  5  years)  or  an  earthquake  ( 1  In  20  years) ." 

The  most  glaring  omission  in  Mr.  Alex- 
anders article  is  the  actual  health  safety 
record  of  87  American  Industrial  reactors.  So 
far.  over  a  number  of  years,  the  number  of 
Injuries  due  to  nuclear  causes  Is:   none. 

Can  thla  unparalleled  safety  record  be 
maintained?  To  answer  the  question  we  must 
Inquire  Into  how  such  safety  was  accom- 
plUhed.  The  answer:  through  mulUple  safe- 
guards. 

If  a  single  safeguard  falls  we  have  an  inci- 
dent or  an  accident  and  monev  Is  lost  Peo- 
ple are  not  hurt  in  their  bodies.  They  are 
hurt,  and  Indeed  are  badly  hurt,  in  their 
pocketbooks.  (Yet  nuclear  electricity  remains 
the  leaat  expensive  In  an  economy  hauat«d 
by  Inflation.)  Thus,  painful  flnancUl  losses 
force  our  utilities  to  become  even  more  safe 
Since  this  tradition  which  we  have  esUb- 
llshed  will  be  continued  there  Is  a  reasonable 
expectation  that  a  major  accident  wUl  never 
occur. 

It  Mr  Alexander  and  many  thousands  of 
active  alarmists  succeed  and  Proposition  15  to 
passed  in  California,  there  will  be  no  re- 
actors In  America.  There  will  be  less  safe 
reactors  abroad  and  the  world  will  be  even 
more  troubled  and  even  more  dangerous  than 
It  Is  today.  We  shall  have  token  a  long  step 
away  from  progress  and  economic  stability 
and  toward  the  treacherous  refuge  of  isola- 
tionism. 

Proposition  15  may  become  the  beginning 
or  the  end  of  American  energy-independence 
Th9  issue  is:  California  today;  the  Unlt«l 
States  tomorrow 
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WORLD  WAR   I   V-ETERANS 

HON.  C.  W.  BILL  YOUNG 

or    FLORniA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTA  IIVES 
Thursday.  May  20.  1976 

Mr  YOUNG  of  Florida.  Mr.  Speaker 
Uie  House  Veterans'  Affairs  Subcommit- 
tee on  Compensation  and  Pension  re- 
cently held  hearings  on  World  War  I 
Veterans'  pensions,  and  I  had  the  oppor- 
tunity to  pre.<?ent  testimony  on  behalf  of 
H.R.  1220.  my  bill  to  establish  an  un- 
restricted service  pension  program  for 
World  War  I  and  Mexican  Border  Vet- 
erans I  feel  this  legislation  is  of  special 
Importance  and  would,  therefore,  like 
to  present  my  testimony  to  my  col- 
leagues and  urge  them  to  support  this 
long-overdue  legislation: 

Remarks  bt  Hon  C.  W.  Bill  Yottno 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  appreciate  having  the 
opportunity  to  testify  before  your  Subcom- 
mittee on  Compensation  and  Pen.slon  on 
H  R  1220.  my  bill  to  extend  the  exUtlng  un- 
restricted pension  program  for  Spanish - 
American  War  Veterans  to  Include  World 
War  I  and  Mexican  Border  Veterans  and  their 
survivors,  and  to  IncreoRe  the  monthly  pen- 
sion rates  under  the  expanded  unrestricted 
pension  program. 


As  I  have  twice  before  testified  before  this 
Subcommittee  on  legislation  of  this  nature. 
World  War  I  and  Mexican  Border  Veterans 
and  their  families  are  In  dire  need  of  such 
a  program  With  their  advancing  age  and 
often  deteriorating  health,  these  Individ- 
uals face  special  expen.«es  and  problems  The 
hundreds  of  letters  I  have  received  from 
such  veterans  residing  in  the  Sixth  Congres- 
sional District  vividly  depict  the  urgent  need 
to  establish  an  unrestricted  service  pension 
program  similar  to  that  in  effect  for  Span- 
ish-American   War   Veterans. 

Over  the  past  years.  Congress  has  taken 
some  positive  steps  toward  ensuring  that 
our  veterans  are  properly  cared  for  In  the 
way  of  pensions  and  benefits.  However,  i.n 
recognition  of  their  service  and  advancing 
age.  the  need  to  approve  a  general  service 
pension  program  for  World  War  I  and  Mexi- 
can Border  Veterans  has  gone  from  urgent 
to  critical.  The  time  is  long  past  due  for  us 
to  take  the  necessary  action  to  ensure  that 
th«Be  veterans  and  their  families  are  pro- 
vided with  adequate  pensions — without  re- 
gard to  outside  Uicome — so  that  they  may 
maintain  their  dignity  and  respect  during 
their  remaining  years 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  think  the  facts  before 
us  are  compelling  World  War  I  and  Mexican 
Border  Veterans  served  as  valiantly  as  any 
others  In  our  history,  but  with  advancing 
age,  their  number  continue  to  decline  A 
general  service  pension  program  such  as 
provided  for  Spanish -American  War  Vet- 
erans win  have  a  significant  impact  upon 
their   already   meager   Incomes 

I  believe  America  has  a  responsibility  to 
show  Its  gratitude  to  the  veterans  of  this 
era,  but  time  Is  of  the  essence.  These  vet- 
erans and  their  families  need  the  help  of 
the  Nation  they  served  so  well,  biit  thev  need 
It  now  Prompt  Contfresslonal  action  on 
legislation  such  as  I  have  Introduced  will  at 
long  last  demonstrate  this  Nation's  sincere 
gratitude  for  the  manv  unselfish  .sacrifices 
made  by  our  World  War  I  and  Mexican  Bor- 
der Veterans  and  Thpir  families 


ST.  EUSTATirS  ISL.AND  YOXKERP; 
SISTER  BICENTENNIAL  COMMIT. 
NITY 


HON.  RICHARD  L.  OTTINGER 


or     NtW     YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  HKl'RESKN  TATIVES 
Thursday    May  20.   1976 

Mr  OTTINGER  Mr,  Speaker,  I  wish 
to  bring  to  Uie  attention  of  my  colleagues 
what  I  believe  to  be  a  mast  creative  Bi- 
centennial project.  It  Is  being  undertaken 
by  the  city  of  Yonkcrs  under  the  .«:uperb 
leadership  of  Mr  Abe  Cohen,  chairman 
of  the  Yonkers  Bicentennial  CorjJ  .  r.nd 
Mr  Steve  Luchka,  chairman  of  the 
Mayor's  Commimity  Relations  Commit- 
tee. To  celebrate  our  Nation's  200th  an- 
nlvensarv.  Yonker.^  has  adopted  a  ",'.L<;- 
ter"  Bicentennial  community — the  L«;- 
land  of  Saint  Eu.<;tatlus  In  the  Nether- 
lands Windward  Islands  I  commend  this 
novel  approach  to  celebrating  our 
heritage. 

The  selection  of  St.  Eustatius  is  a  fit- 
ting and  proper  one,  for  thl.s  9-.square- 
mlle  Island  phiyed  a  fundamentJil  role  m 
the  American  drive  for  independeiu  e  two 
centuries  ago.  Saint  Eu-statlui  Ls  In  fact 
the  only  "foreign"  government  actively 
celebrating  our  Bicentennial. 

Luue  St.  Eustatius  played  a  key  role 
In  determining  the  cour.'^e  of  American 
history.  Statia.  as  the  Island  Is  called  by 
Its  Inhabitants,  was  the  lifeline  for  ship- 
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ment  of  arms,  ammunition,  gunpowder 
and  other  vital  supplies  from  allies  in 
Europe,  particularly  Prance,  to  the 
struggling  army  of  the  American  colo- 
nies. St.  Eustatius  is  usually  given  credit 
for  seeing  that  General  Washington's 
troops  were  sustained  with  supplies  dur- 
ing the  early  years  of  the  Revolutionary 
War. 

However,  w^hat  makes  St.  Eustatius  so 
symbolically  important  to  the  develop- 
ment of  this  N.Ttion  Is  that  it  was  the  site 
of  the  first  ofHclal  salute  by  a  foreign 
country  to  the  I'nlted  States  as  a  sover- 
eign Nation,  On  November  16,  1776.  a 
brlgantine  of  the  fledgling  American 
Navy  sailed  Into  Oranjestad.  capital  of 
St.  Eustatius,  and  rendered  a  13-gun 
salute, 

I  want  to  salute  the  dedicated  efforts 
of  Mr  l.uchka,  Mr.  Cohen,  the  Yonkers 
Kiwanls  Club,  and  other  citizens  of 
Yonkers  In  commemorating  our  Nation's 
Bicentennial  through  recognizing  the 
Important  role  others  have  played  In  our 
own  history.  I  would  also  like  to  express 
Bppreciatlon  to  Mr,  Max  Pandt.  Lieu- 
tenant Governor  of  the  Windward  Is- 
lands, and  Mr.  James  Maduro,  Bicen- 
tenr.lal  chairman  of  the  Island,  for  their 
dedicated  efforts  In  this  laudable  project. 
Tlie  exchange  program  being  established 
between  Yonkers  and  St.  Eustatius 
«houJd  prove  to  be  a  unique  experience 
for  both  communities,  and  the  library 
the  Yonkers  Bicentennial  Corp.  recently 
Inaugurated  on  the  Island  Is  a  most 
worthwhile  and  meaningful  project.  I 
asic  my  colleagues  to  join  me  In  applaud- 
ing this  Innovative  and  commendable 
Bicentennial  program 


FEDERAL  TAX  LAWS   HURT  SMALL 
BUSINESS 


HON.  JOHN  Y.  McCOLUSTER 

OF    NEBRASKA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENT ATIVEfi 

Thursday,  May  20,  1976 

Mr.  McCOLLISTER.  Mr.  Speaker.  Fed- 
eral tax  laws  are  killing  small  business. 
Instead  of  contributing  to  the  publicly 
stated  goal  of  strengthening  the  small 
business  community,  our  tax  laws  sys- 
tematically discriminate  against  small 
enterprises  and  give  their  big  business 
competitors  tax  advantages.  The  last 
several  years  have  been  particularly  hard 
on  small  business  because  at  the  same 
time  the  tax  laws  make  It  diflQcult  for 
them  to  retain  earnings  for  investment 
In  prowth,  the  Government  is  preempt- 
ing sources  of  debt  capital  and  has  forced 
small  businesses  to  bear  the  brunt  of  the 
Nation's  capital  shortage. 

Small  business  is  the  key  to  a  strong 
and  productive  American  economy.  Small 
basine.s.ses  account  for  nearly  97  percent 
of  all  business  firms  in  this  country.  They 
directly  create  43  percent  of  our  gross 
national  product.  Small  firms  employ 
more  than  half  the  Nation's  private  work 
force  and  provide,  directly  or  indirectly, 
for  the  livelihood  of  over  100  million 
Americans. 

Nor  do  these  statistics  capture  the  full 
Importance  of  a  healthy  small  business 
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community.  The  competition  provided  by 
the  small  business  sector  is  responsible 
for  honing  the  eflQclency  of  our  multi- 
million  dollar  corporate  enterprises. 
Small  businesses  also  lead  the  way  In 
developing  new  Innovative  products  and 
services.  Small  entrepreneurs  produced 
the  Xerox  copier,  the  Polaroid  camera, 
the  minicomputer,  high-fldellty  record- 
ings, frozen  foods,  wash-and-wear  cloth- 
ing—the list  is  virtually  endless.  Small 
businesses  also  pioneered  such  services 
as  contalnerizatlon,  the  discount  store, 
the  motel,  and  franchised  fast-food 
service. 

Creating  new  jobs  Is  a  prime  concern 
today.  And  .small  businesses  offer  the  best 
avenue  for  fllling  that  need.  Small  busi- 
nesses are  labor  Intensive.  Any  growth 
in  their  sales  Is  translated  Immediately 
into  new  jobs.  An  18  percent  rise  in  sales 
over  a  recent  4 -year  period,  for  example, 
produced  a  6-percent  increase  in  smaU 
business  employment. 

F\illy  as  important  as  the  economic 
contributions  of  a  strong  small  business 
sector  Ls  the  political  significance  of 
small  business.  Our  Nation  has  grown 
and  prospered  because  power  has  been 
diffused  in  society.  In  Government,  and 
in  the  economy.  Concentrations  of  power 
in  big  Government  are  the  source  of 
legitimate  public  concern.  So  too  are 
concentrations  of  power  in  the  hands  of 
big  business — and  through  corporations, 
concentration  of  power  in  big  labor. 

Small  buslne.sses  diffuse  economic 
power.  They  guarantee  economic  and 
social  mobility.  Successful  small  entre- 
preneurs, rather  than  salaried  corporate 
executives,  are  generally  the  dynamos 
behind  philanthropic  and  educational 
endeavors.  Small  businesses  are  a  seed- 
bed of  locally  involved  citizens  who  sus- 
tain our  sense  of  community. 

While  the  specific  contributions  of 
small  business  are  rarely  laid  out  at 
length,  the  concept  of  a  strong  small 
business  community  enjoys  nearly  uni- 
versal acceptance.  The  Congress  has  time 
and  time  again  talked  about  helping  and 
protecting  small  business.  But  It  has  been 
nearly  all  talk — no  action.  In  fact,  the 
constant  addition  of  more  and  more 
Government  regulations  combined  with 
Insensitive  tax  laws  have  put  small  busi- 
nesses at  more  and  more  of  a  serious 
competitive  disadvantage. 

If  our  national  policy  is  to  promote 
small  business,  that  policy  is  failing.  In 
1960,  small  and  medium  sized  manu- 
facturing businesses  accounted  for  50 
percent  of  the  Industry's  assets.  By  1972, 
small  businesses  owned  only  33  percent 
of  manufacturing  assets.  In  1953,  15  per- 
cent of  the  Nation's  gross  private  do- 
mestic Investment  was  invested  in  small, 
nonfarm,  noncorporate  businesses.  By 
1973,  the  small  business  percentage  of 
gross  private  domestic  investment  had 
been  halved  to  7.5  percent. 

The  Federal  Government  has  contrib- 
uted to  this  process  of  suppressing  small 
business  growth.  Insensitive  big  Govern- 
ment programs  pile  more  and  more  pa- 
perwork burden  on  small  businessmen 
and  health  and  safety  and  pollution 
abatement  programs  have  required  ex- 
pensive capital  improvements  which 
have  absorbed  capital  which  small  busi- 
nesses need  to  Increase  their  production. 
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The  Congress  just  does  not  seem  to  rec- 
ognize that  most  small  businessmen  wear 
so  many  hats  their  necks  are  starting  to 
ache.  They  are  employers,  taxpayers,  ad- 
ministrators, buyers,  advertising  execu- 
tives, psychologists,  accoimtants,  and 
"experts"  m  a  variety  of  fields  like  race 
relations  and  occupational  safety  and 
health.  Small  businessmen  cannot  afford 
to  hire  outside  experts  to  fill  out  their 
Federal  forms  nor  can  their  businesses 
absorb  the  lost  time  and  production 
which  the  small  business  owner  typically 
contributes. 

Perhaps  the  most  devastating  form 
which  Federal  antlsmall  business  dis- 
crimination takes  Is  found  In  the  tax 
code.  The  complexity  of  the  code  Itself 
overwhelms  small  businessmen  who  lack 
trained  legal  and  accounting  depart- 
ments and  can  ill  afford  to  hire  high 
priced  consultants.  In  the  area  of  the 
code's  capital  recovery  provisions,  for 
example,  small  businesses  typically  utilize 
straight-line  depreciation  because  they 
cannot  afford  the  time  or  just  plain  can- 
not figure  out  how  to  use  the  more  com- 
plex capital  recovery  devices  which  could 
give  them  a  better  tax  situation.  Large 
corporations,  of  course,  are  able  to  utilize 
the  more  complicated  provisions  and, 
as  a  result,  pay  lower  effective  tax  rates 
than  small  businesses.  As  a  class,  the  100 
largest  corporations  pay  an  effective  tax 
rate  between  25  and  30  percent  while 
small  businesses  pay  an  effective  rate  up 
to  50  percent.  Two  years  ago,  a  congres- 
sional study  of  corporate  tax  rates  found 
that  the  Nation's  largest  143  corporations 
paid  an  average  tax  rate  of  23.4  percent. 
The  average  rate  for  all  corporations  was 
33.4  percent. 

Small  businessmen  stand  at  the  end  of 
the  line  when  it  comes  to  borrowing 
money  at  the  bank.  First,  the  Federal 
Government  takes  all  It  needs  to  pay  for 
Its  deficit — about  82  percent  of  the  total 
available  Investment  capital  this  year. 
for  example.  Next  are  State  and  local 
governments.  Then  the  regulated  Indus- 
tries, with  virtually  guaranteed  profit 
margins.  Then  the  giant  corporation. 
And.  bringing  up  the  rear,  the  small 
businessman. 

SmaD  businesses  are  also  virtually  de- 
nied the  option  of  selling  stock  or  equity 
Interest  In  their  companies  as  a  means 
of  raising  capital.  In  1974,  only  nine  small 
companies  were  able  to  float  a  stock  Issue. 
And,  for  the  first  half  of  1975.  not  a 
single  small  business  sold  stock. 

Thus,  small  businesses  are  shut  out  of 
three  of  the  four  ways  of  raising  Invest- 
ment capital  they  need.  They  find  it  diffi- 
cult to  borrow,  harder  still  to  sell  stock, 
and  the  complexities  of  the  tax  law  make 
It  difficult  for  small  businesses  to  re- 
cover capital  they  have  already  invested. 
If  small  businesses  are  going  to  get  the 
modernization  and  expansion  capital 
they  need  to  grow  and  create  new  Jobs, 
they  win  need  to  get  that  money  from 
profit. 

The  heavier  tax  burden  of  smaller 
companies  frustrates  this  need.  So  do 
antiquated  estate  and  gift  ta^  laws.  Small 
businesses  are  also  hurt  by  the  code  of 
provisions  affecting  imincorporated  busi- 
nesses. Only  16  percent  of  U.S  businesses 
are  incorporated.  The  rest  are  partner- 
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ships  and  soIp  propiietorsiiips  and  they 
pay  taxes  as  tndividufiLs 

Correcting  these  U\x  Inequltlps  which 
unfairly  burden  sniallt-r  I)ii5lnesses  and 
frustrate  our  announcad  policy  of 
strenKthenlnK  small  business,  must  be 
an  urkient  priority  for  the  Congress. 

For  tliese  reasons.  I  have  Joined  as  a 
cosponsor  of  the  Small  Biumess  Growth 
and  Job  Incentive  Act  of  1976.  Many  of 
the  provisions  of  this  major  Uix  reform 
bill  are  of  a  technical  nature.  Highlights 
of  the  bill  Include:  a  graduated  corporate 
Income   tax,   a   deferred   tax   credit   for 
unincorporated   businesses,   an   optional 
cash  accounting  basis,  a  graduated  in- 
vestment tax  credit,  upwards  revision  of 
the  estate  and  gift  tax  exemptions  with 
alterations    of    tlie    graduated    rates    of 
these  taxes  to  better  protect  small  busi- 
nesses against  liquidation  upon  tlie  death 
of  the  owner,  revision  of  the  securities 
law  to  promote  small  business  stock  is- 
sues, and  a  job  creation  tax  credit  for 
small    biLslness.    The    job    creation    tax 
credit  would  grant  a  company  employ- 
ing two  new  full-time  employees  a  tax 
credit  up  to  $20,000.  A  company  hiring 
as  many  as  23  full-time  employees  from 
disadvantaged     groups — Including     the 
long-term  unemployed — could  receive  an 
additional  tax  credit  up  to  $60,000. 
As  the  saying  goes: 

If  you're  not  part  of  the  solution,  you're 
part  of  the  problem. 

The  Federal  Government's  tax  poli- 
cies are  part  of  the  problem  facing  small 
businessmen  today.  And,  that  means  our 
Federal  tax  policies  are  part  of  the  gen- 
eral economic  problem  facing  the  coim- 
try.  I  urge  the  Ways  and  Means  Commit- 
tee to  give  these  recommendations  their 
serious  attention  at  the  earliest  possible 
moment.  Together  they  represent  a 
golden  opportimlty  to  replace  the  empty 
talk  about  helping  small  business  with 
substantial  and  constructive  action. 


OTTAWA  TIMES  BACKS  ENERGY 
CONSERVATION 


HON.  TIM  L.  HALL 

OP    ILI  IN!>1.S 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  RiJI'UKSENTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  20.  1976 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Ottawa, 
111..  Dally  Times  has  publLshed  an  excel- 
lent editorial  on  ERDA's  newly  an- 
nounced commitment  to  energy  conser- 
vation In  my  view  EIRDA  acted  wisely 
in  singling  out  'conservation"  for  In- 
crea.sed  attention  In  Its  undated  Na- 
tional Plan  for  Energy  Rasearch.  E>e- 
velopment.  and  Demonstration.  I  com- 
mend the  editorial  from  the  May  10  Issue 
of  the  Dally  Times  to  the  attention  of  my 
colleagues. 

The  editorial  foUows: 

Nation  Neids  ERX)A  Program 

Although  our  national  ener(?y  policy  re- 
mains a  rather  vague  net  of  goals,  the  i^vprn- 
nietit  now  appears  ready  to  move  with  Tigor 
Into  an  energy  conservation  program  The  re- 
cent announcement  by  the  Energy  Research 
and  Development  Administration  that  con- 
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servatlon  will  henceforth  get  the  "hlgheBt 
priority"  seema  to  conflrm  that  efforts  tv>  de- 
velop new  domestic  fuel  supplies  are  not  go- 
ing to  do  enough  to  solve  our  energy  prob- 
lenxs. 

The  rate  of  energy  conaumptlon  In  the 
United  States — particularly  the  use  of  oil — 
should  tell  us  ae  much.  Oil  consumption 
which  had  been  running  at  16  7  million  bar- 
rels a  day  dropped  sharply  after  the  Arab 
embargo  of  1973-74  and  the  steep  Uicrease  In 
price  by  the  Organization  of  Petroleum  Ex- 
porting Ctountrlee,  However.  It  has  now 
climbed  back  up  and  exceeds  the  1973  rate. 
Our  oil  demand  Is  now  at  17.7  nUlllcm  bar- 
rels a  day.  and  we  are  relying  more  on  Im- 
ports to  satisfy  that  demand  than  we  were 
In  1973. 

With  Congress  rejecting  the  administra- 
tion's plan  for  a  quick  phase-out  of  controls 
on  domestic  oil  prices,  thus  holding  down 
other  petroleum  products,  price  Is  having 
only  a  limited  effect  as  an  Inducement  to 
fuel  conser%'atlon.  While  rising  uUUty  bills 
have  Jarred  many  Americans  Into  being  more 
mindful  of  energy  consumption  In  their 
homes  and  businesses.  EBDA  is  now  con- 
vinced that  there  Is  much  more  to  b«  accom- 
plished through  conservation  programs  on 
a   broad   scale. 

Federal  Energy  Administrator  Prank  Zarb 
Is  warning  that  another  Arab  oU  embargo  la 
a  real  possibility."  and  would  have  a  more 
severe  effect  on  our  economv  than  anv  In  the 
past.  Vice  President  Nelson  Rockefeller  has 
predicted  that  our  balance  of  payments  def- 
icit win  reach  the  crisis  point  If  we  do  not 
hold  back  the  growth  In  oU  Imports  now 
running  at  $60  billion  a  year. 

ETRDA  figures  that  Americans  could  cut 
their  oil  consumption  by  as  much  as  one- 
half  by  1985.  The  agency  conservation  plan, 
yet  to  be  unveUed.  apparently  will  call  for 
both  Investment  and  sacrlflce  to  achieve 
greater  efficiency  and  less  waste  In  the 
myriad  ways  that  we  use  energy.  The  Impact 
could  range  from  architectural  features  of 
new  buildings  to  the  disappearance  of  pilot 
lights  In  gas  stoves. 

It  has  been  tempting  to  hope  that  new  oU 
and  gas  dtscoverles  or  exotic  new  energy 
sources  would  arrive  In  time  to  sustain  the 
energy-oonsumpUon  habits  which  are  woven 
deeply  into  American  life.  By  the  end  of  the 
20th  Centuo'.  according  to  ERDA's  projec- 
tions, there  likely  will  be  new  energy  tech- 
nologies to  relieve  our  dependence  on  fossil 
fuels.  For  the  next  25  years,  however,  that 
win  not  be  the  case,  and  the  nation  must 
now  confront  the  problem  of  keeping  Its 
appetlt©  for  energy  In  balance  with  a  llinlt«<l 
means  of  satisfying  it. 
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REPRESENTATIVE  KEMP  INTRO- 
DUCES LEGISLATION  TO  GIVE 
PROPERTY  OWNERS  RELIEF 
FROM    SHORELINE    EROSION 


HON.  JACK  F.  KEMP 

OF    NTW    TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  May  20,  1976 

Mr  KEMT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  todav 
Introduced  legislation  to  allow  propertv 
owners  to  deduct  losses  caased  by  shore- 
line erosion  from  their  Federal  Income 
taxes.  This  legislation  is  of  great  Impor- 
tance to  those  who  live  along  areas  ad- 
jacent to  the  Great  Lakes,  our  oceans, 
seas,    gulfs,    sounds,    bays,    and    Inlets, 


areas   where   beach   erosion    is   often  a 
-severe  problem 

Frankly.  I  wish  there  were  other  ways 
In  which  to  deal  with  this  menacing 
problem  of  shoreline  ero.sion,  but  the 
experiences  of  the  iiast  se\eral  years 
have  convinced  mo  that  anvthlng  mor« 
than  a  minimally  acceptable  Federal 
commitment  to  .shoreline  ero.sion  damage 
relief  Is  unlikely  In  the  near  future. 

It  took  years  to  win  the  pas.sage  of  a 
shoreline  erosion  control  demonstration 
program,  but  it  looks  like  it  will  probably 
take  us  many  more  years  to  attain  the 
goals  of  that  act.  Federal  participation 
In  .shoreline  erosion  control  programs 
started  in  1946—30  years  ago— but  In 
the  words  of  a  recent,  major  study  by  the 
Gt'neral  Accounting  Office.  Congress  In- 
vestigating arm.  tliese  efforts  have  been 
"irregular  and  incomjilete." 

I  am  now  of  the  mind  tliat  if  the  ad- 
ministration Is  not  going  to  a^k  for  the 
funds  to  sustain  a  fuller  commitment  in 
thLs  subject  area  and  If  the  Congress  is 
not  going  to  appropriate  enout^'h  funds 
for  such  a  commitment — and  as  a  Mem- 
ber who  has  worked  to  hold  the  level  of 
Federal  spending  I  know  both  that  there 
Is  not  enough  money  to  meet  all  our 
needs  and  that  one  person's  pnorlties 
are  not  necessarily  tho.se  of  another  or 
of  the  majority's — then  maybe  tlie  way 
to  go  about  this  problem  of  helping  prop- 
erty owners  along  our  shorelines  i.s  at 
least  to  provide  after-the-lo.ss  tax  relief 
for  actual  damage  suffered  This  Ls  the 
premise  which  underlies  the  introduc- 
tion of  today's  bill. 

This  new  approach  will  avoid  the  six 
roadblocks  In  the  shoreline  erosion  con- 
trol efforts  pinpointed  by  the  GAO  stud.v 
First,  the  Inability  or  reluctance  of  Fed- 
eral, State,  and  local  agencies  to  provide 
the  necessar>'  funds;  second,  the  require- 
ment that  public  access  be  provided  to 
beaches  developed  or  Improved  with 
Federal  funds:  third,  the  Inability  to 
agree  on  the  Federal  financial  participa- 
tion rate;  fourth,  the  Inability  to  locate 
suitable  sand  and  other  source  materials 
necessary  for  beach  restoration  projects; 
fifth,  the  St4ite  laws  and  local  require- 
ments which  conflict  with  Federal  re- 
quirements; and  sixth,  the  changes  in 
environmental  conditions  which  lessen 
the  public  s  sense  of  urgency  for  project 
Implementation 

I  will  continue  my  efforts  to  secure  a 
greater  Federal  commitment,  while  at 
the  same  time  pursuing  the  enactment 
of  the  new  bill.  It  simply  makes  Infinitely 
greater  sense  to  stop  damage  than  to 
give  tax  relief  aft^r  the  damage  has  oc- 
curred. But  imtll  that  greater  Federal 
commitment  can  become  a  reality.  I 
think  the  tax  relief  bill  will  help"  the 
property  owners  who  have  suffered  losses. 
It  will  give  them  more  of  the  financial 
means  necessary  to  restore  their  land 
and  homes.  And  these  losses  are  often 
severe. 

I  know  personally  of  the  tragic  damage 
which  has  been  caused  to  both  personal 
property  and  to  the  environment  by 
shoreline  erosion  from  the  onsite  In- 
spections of  damaged  areas  along  the 
Great  Lakes  and  from  the  conver.satlons 
and   correspondence   I   have   had   with 
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property  owners  along  Lake  Erie.  I  have 
seen  instances  where  property  In  which 
entire  life  savings  have  been  invested 
simply  washed  away.  A  single  storm 
which  battered  the  southern  shore  of 
Erie  County  in  1973  caused  an  estimated 
$1  million  in  property  da.mage.  and  there 
have  been  severe  storms  since  then. 

Homes  are  jeopardized  and  sometimes 
totally  lost,  and  tliese  are  not  always 
the  "second"  or  "weekend"  homes  of  the 
well  to  do.  They  are  more  often  the  sole 
residences  of  families  which  have  placed 
the  bulk  of  all  their  personal  earnings 
into  their  equity  and  furnishings. 

Commercial  and  industrial  faciUties. 
ranging  from  manufacturing  plants  to 
marinas,  are  damaged  and.  in  some  in- 
stances, must  be  abandoned  or  relocated. 

Public  senlce  facilities  and  struc- 
tures— such  as  roads,  storm  and  sanitary 
sewers,  utilities — are  damaged  or  de- 
stroyed. 

Economically  vital  sections  of  real  es- 
tate are  wholly  or  partially  abandoned  to 
the  clement.s,  caiLsms  distresses  and  tur- 
moil in  local  economies. 

Important  recreational  and  park  areas 
are  lost  or  severely  damaged. 

Pollution  occasioned  by  silt  is  wors- 
ened. 

And,  because  of  inadequate  Federal  as- 
sistance and  disaster  relief  covei-age,  local 
government  is  called  upon  to  bear  costs 
far  exceeding  its  normal  taxing  capacity. 

Recognition  of  the  old  adage  that 
"man's  eternal  proclivity  is  to  build  upon 
the  flood  plains"  does  not,  however,  re- 
move Irom  Government  an  obligation  to 
protect  life  and  property  against  the  rav- 
ages of  nature,  when  man  has  built  on 
such  flood  plains  because  they  are  the 
most  practical  and  viable  places  on  which 
to  build,  to  live,  to  work,  and  to  play. 

It  has  been  an  American  tradition,  go- 
ing back  to  the  earliest  days  of  the  Re- 
public, for  Government  to  participate  in 
meeting  tlie  costs  of  works  of  improve- 
ment— public  works  of  genuine  need — 
essentLil  to  tlie  preservation  of  life  and 
property  and  to  the  facilitation  of  com- 
merce among  the  States.  Government  has 
built  flood  control  works,  erosion  control 
structures,  channelization  levies,  dikes — 
all  in  an  effort  to  retard  flooding  water,  to 
lessen  damage  to  life  or  property,  and  to 
alleviate  tlie  sufferings  which  arise  from 
such  natural  disasters  as  floods,  storms, 
and  so  forth.  Federal  participation  In 
beach  erosion  contiol  Ls  consistent  with 
that  ti"adition. 

As  I  indicated  a  moment  ago.  Federal 
progress  in  controlling  beach  and  shore- 
line erosion  has  been  slow.  Of  a  total  of 
64  projects  authorized  since  1946  on  the 
Federal  level,  only  20  have  been  com- 
pleted. Tlie  average  time  to  complete  the 
20  projecu=  or  project  .segments  has  been 
about  10  years  from  the  date  of  the  local 
request.  These  delays  in  scheduling  and 
completing  Federal  projects  have  re- 
sulted in  increased  construction  costs,  the 
loss  of  additional  shoreline  properties,  the 
need  for  pro.jects  to  be  restudied— which 
means  even  more  delay,  and  the  need  for 
the  construction  of  temporary.'  meas- 
ures— which  means  even  more  cost 

Under  the  leadership  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Public  Works  and  Transportation, 
Congress  began  in  1973  a  major  need  ef- 
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fort  to  deal  with  beach  and  shoreline 
erosion.  The  committee  included  in  its 
Water  Resources  Act  of  that  year  a  pro- 
vision, section  54,  to  authorize  a  shore- 
line erosion  control  demonstration  pro- 
gram. Having  passed  the  House  and  Sen- 
ate, it  was  signed  into  law.  Public  Law 
93-251,  on  March  7, 1974,  as  the  Shoreline 
Erosion  Control  Demonstration  Act  of 
1974.  But  the  major,  new  commitment 
which  many  of  us  foresaw  did  not  occur. 
The  administration  did  not  request  any 
supplemental  fiscal  year  1974  funding, 
nor  any  fiscal  year  1975  funding,  al- 
though $100,000  was  reprogramed  to  fi- 
nance the  initial  activities  of  the  Shore- 
line Erosion  Advisor>'  Panel,  a  panel  au- 
thorized by  the  1974  act. 

I  think  the  most  salient  comment  about 
the  implementation  of  this  act  was  that 
oi  Maj.  Gen.  J.  W.  Morris,  the  Chief  of 
Engineers  for  the  U.S.  Army  Corps  of 
Engineers,  when  he  said  last  summer  in  a 
letter  to  me: 

Until  funds  for  planning,  design,  construc- 
tion, operation,  maintenance,  monitoring, 
reporting  on  the  demonstration  projects  are 
avaUable,  the  goals  of  the  Act  remain  elusive. 

There  has  been  but  little  improvement 
since  then.  Fimding  was  not  requested 
by  the  administration  for  fiscal  year  1976, 
but  the  Congress  had  the  foresight  to  in- 
crease the  zero-funding  for  the  program 
to  $320,000.  The  administration  has  re- 
quested $200,000  for  fiscal  year  1977.  but 
I  hope  tlie  Subcommittees  on  Public 
Works  and  the  Committees  on  Appro- 
priations exert  their  influences  to  assure 
funding  greater  than  this  amount. 

In  testifying  before  the  Subcommittee 
on  Public  Works  of  the  House  Committee 
on  April  1  of  this  year,  I  made  such  a 
plea  for  additional  funding  for  this  pro- 
gram: 

The  AdmiiiLstratlon  has  taken  an  across- 
the-board,  blanket  position  in  the  proposed 
budget  agalrLst  any  new  construction  starts 
in  FY  77.  Thl.<;  enabled  the  Administration 
to  more  effectively  hold  the  line  on  the 
growth  in  spending,  an  effort  for  which  they 
should  receive  our  praLse  and  our  genera^ 
-siipp'jrt.  I  personally  do  not  have  any  qualm 
about  supporting  reductions  In  general  m 
our  spending,  but  the  Administration's  ac- 
tion goes  beyond  this. 

By  taking  a  blanket  position  against  any 
new  construction  starts  for  a  full  year,  the 
Administration  has  failed  to  consider,  at 
lea.st  on  a  case  by  case  basis,  the  loss  of  life 
and  property  and  the  additional  high  costs 
to  the  government  In  the  form  o'  disaste.- 
rellcf  and  a.sslstance  caused  by  failing  to  have 
.structures  :n  place.  In  an  effort  to  reduce 
the  budget  in  one  area,  we  may  be  running 
a  very  high  risk  of  Increasing  It  even  more 
i'.i  others.  What  we  save  on  Corps  construc- 
tion, we  may  forfeit  on  disaster  assistance, 
and  not  building  structures  will  certainly  not 
Improve  the  weather.  And  even  If  were  a 
doUar-for-doUar  tradeoff  In  appropriations 
between  construction  starts  on  one  hand  and 
dl.sa.ster  assistance  on  the  other,  It  does  not 
take  into  con.slderatlon  the  hardships  In- 
flicted upon  the  p>eople  by  falling  to  provide 
adequately  for  their  protection. 

I  think,  therefore,  that  the  Ckangress  Is 
obligated  to  consider  on  a  case-by-case  basis 
exactly  where  severe  conditions  warrant  con- 
struction starts  In  FY  77. 

Unless  one  has  seen  the  results  of  beach 
erosion,  both  gradual  and  storm-caused,  It  Is 
hard  to  Imagine  the  substantial  damage  that 
It  can  create  I  have  seen  entire  areas  of 
beaches  washed  away — homes  and  roads  un- 
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dercut  and  falling  into  the  water  shoreline 
businesses  closed  and  jobs  loet.  There  are 
areas  of  persistent  beach  erosion  In  Erie 
County,  and  I  have  been  working  with  the 
residents  and  businesses  aloi^g  the  water  lu 
trying  to  obtain  Federal,  State,  and  locaJ 
assist.ance  and  in  devising  various  "self-help" 
measures.  But.  acaln.  It  is  obvious  to  me  that 
putting  money  inu)  stopping  or  substantiallv 
reducing  this  erosion  Is  more  cost-effective 
than  the  damage  assistance  relief  which  Is 
usually  always  necessary. 

I  hope  the  Subcommittee  sends  a  clear 
message  to  the  Administration  that  more  Is 
needed  to  stop  this  form  of  natural  disaster 

We  will  not  have  the  report  of  the  Sub- 
committee on  Pubhc  Works  available  un- 
til later  this  month,  but  I  am  hopeful 
that  they  have  provided  more  than  the 
administration  request. 

I  am  firmly  committed  to  a  substantial 
beach  erosion  control  program.  It  cer- 
tainly makes  much  more  sense  to  me  to 
put  our  funds  into  such  programs  as  this, 
instead  of  into  many  of  tiie  programs  now 
funded  by  the  Federal  Government.  It  Ls 
certainly  better  to  have  public  works 
projects — which  leave  a  permanent, 
physical  improvement  in  the  community 
and  for  which  there  is  a  real  market  de- 
mand for  the  work  to  be  performed  and 
the  jobs  to  be  creat-ed  by  its  construc- 
tion— than  to  spend  the  same  amount  of 
money  on  make-work  public  senlce 
jobs — which  leave  no  permanent,  physi- 
cal improvements  and  which  contribute 
httle,  if  nothing,  to  labor  productivity  in 
the  marketplace. 

Until  such  time,  however,  I  think  the 
Congress  should  put  into  place  the  pro- 
posal embodied  in  today's  bill.  It  is  a 
stopgap  measure,  but  it  is  much  better 
to  have  it  in  place  than  no  measure  at 
all.  That  bill  would  permit  a  deduction  of 
loss  from  shorehne  erosion  in  excess  of 
$500  in  each  tax  year,  with  shoreline 
erosion  defined  as  erosion  by  the  waters 
of  any  of  the  Great  Lakes  or  Lake  St. 
Clair  if  the  waters  of  the  lake  are  above 
the  average  monthly  level  for  the  period 
of  record  and  by  the  waters  of  any  ocean, 
sea,  giUf.  sound,  bay,  or  inlet  adjacent 
thereto  if  the  loss  is  directly  attributable 
to  erosion  caused  by  a  single  storm  or  a 
series  of  storms  during  the  tax  year. 

I  hope  the  Committee  on  Wars  and 
Means,  to  which  the  bill  has  been  re- 
ferred, will  act  expeditiously  on  this 
measure.  It  would  be  very  helpful  to  have 
this  bill  in  the  law  books  before  the  win- 
ter storms  start. 


JUDGE  WALTER  8.  BINNS 


HON.  GLENN  M.  ANDERSON 

OF    CALXrORNlA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  May  20.  1976 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  men  and  women  who  sit  as 
judges  in  our  judicial  system  occupy 
unique  places  in  our  society.  Thev  are 
keystones  of  the  legal  system,  who  in 
many  cases  could  earn  a  substantially 
greater  income  by  working  privately  In 
the  field  of  law.  Instead,  they  have 
chosen  to  serve  society  as  members  of 
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the  bench,  and  In  doing  so  assume  awp- 
some  r\spon.slbiliues  anci  dirties 

In  many  rases,  our  justices  have  also 
become  familiar  and  respected  members 
of  the  communities  which  they  ^erve 
One  such  man  is  the  Hononvble  Walter 
8.  Blnns,  a  judge  ot  I,os  AnRCler.  Munici- 
pal Court  in  San  Pedro,  Calif. 

Judge  Bnins — or  Walt  as  he  is  known 
to  his  many  friends  In  the  hartx^r  area — 
has  provided  service  and  leadership  to 
the  community  for  many  y«irs.  He  at- 
tended grammar  and  high  school  In 
San  Pedro,  and  as  a  longtime  resident 
Ls  a  familiar  and  friendly  presence  in 
lus  hometown.  Additionally,  he  has  ex- 
ecute<l  his  duties  trom  tlie  bench  faith- 
fully and  well  since  1961.  when  he  first 
joined  Uie  Los  Angeles  Municipal  Court 
as  a  justice. 

Judge  Biniis  received  his  bachelor  of 
arts  and  L.L.  B.  from  Loyola  University 
of  Los  Angeles  in  1936,  and  was  admitted 
to  the  bar  in  1940.  That  was  an  eventful 
year  in  Walter  Bliins'  life,  for  it  was  also 
Uie  year  he  married  Peggy  McSweeney. 
llurty-six  years  later,  Judge  Binns 
and  his  lovely  wife  continue  to  happjy 
share  their  lives,  having  raised  a  oeau- 
tiful  family  of  seven  children. 

After  working  In  private  practice  for 
a  year.  Walter  Blims  entered  the  Anti- 
Trust  Division  of  the  D^artment  of 
Justice's  Los  Angeles  office.  He  joined  the 
U.S.  attorney's  office  in  1943.  where  he 
served  the  Gtovernment  until  returning 
to  private  practice  in  San  Pedro  in  1947. 
Judge  Binns  was  soon  culled  back  to 
public  service,  however,  becoming  chief 
deputy  in  tlie  Los  Angeles  office  of  the 
US.  attorney  In  1949.  From-lQSl  to  1953 
Walt  sen-ed  as  the  U.S.  atti>mey  In  Los 
Angeles.  ' 

Walter  Blnna  returned  t©  the  private 
practice  of  law  in  1953,  where  he  prac- 
ticed his  profession  successfully  until 
I9C1.  when  he  became  a  member  of  the 
bench.  Since  that  time,  Judfe  Binns  has 
been  a  busy  member  of  tie  municipal 
court.  Los  Angeles  Judiclar  District.  He 
brings  to  the  bench  many  years  of  ex- 
perience in  both  private  and  public  law. 
along  with  a  keen  sense  of  Justice  and 
fairness  for  all  members  of  our  society. 
In  1968.  he  served  as  the  presiding  Judge 
of  the  Los  Angeles  Municipal  Court. 

Despite  an  active  professional  life  and 
his  devotion  to  his  family.  Judge  Binns 
has  found  time  to  lend  hL"?  talents  In 
service  to  hLs  community.  For  the  past 
16  years,  he  has  been  a  member  of  the 
San  Pedro  Boys  Club  board  of  directors, 
and  is  also  on  the  advisory  committee  for 
the  Mary  Star  of  the  Sea  Fiestas,  an  an- 
nual fundralslng  festival  held  by  one  of 
San  Pedro's  Roman  Catholic  parishes. 

On  June  2.  the  people  of  tlie  harbor 
area  will  express  their  affection  for 
.Judge  Binns  at  a  testimonial  dlnn<?r. 
Proceeds  from  the  affair  will  be  donated 
to  a  local  charity,  as  the  members  of  the 
Las  Angeles  harbor  community  pay  trib- 
ute to  Judge  Walter  , I  Binns. 

My  wife,  Lee.  joins  me  In  congratulat- 
ing this  outstanding  member  of  our 
community  for  his  outstanding  career, 
and  we  wish  him  continued  success  in 
the  future.  HLs  lovely  wife.  Peggy,  and 
their  children,  Walter  Scott  Binns.  Jr., 
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Fvalyn  Blnkley.  William  Bums,  Alana 
Maury.  George  Binns.  James  Binns, 
Peggy  Binns.  must  be  proud  of  Judge 
Walter  S  Binn  s  many  accomplishments 
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J  ACS  VOLUNTEHERS  OP  THE  YEAR 


HON.  JOSHUA  EILBERG 

or    PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  May  20.  1976 

Mr.  EILBERG.  Mr,  Speaker,  as  In 
every  year  for  the  past  decade  Joint  Ac- 
tion in  Community  Service — JACS — has 
honored  Its  5.000  volunteer  advisors. 
These  women  and  men  have  helped  the 
young  men  of  the  Job  Corps  when  they 
returned  home  from  Job  Corps  centers. 

The  task  of  a  JACS  advisor  Is  quite 
varied  and  often  a  returning  corpsman 
needs  assistance  in  such  areas  as  locat- 
ing Job  placement  agencies,  legal  and 
health  problems,  financial  and  consumer 
advice,  educational  and  vocational  train- 
ing, et  cetera.  JACS  advisors  are  all  dif- 
ferent but  they  share  the  common  trait 
of  taking  time  out  of  their  own  lives  to 
help  others  who  are  trj'lng  to  make  it. 

Of  the  great  force  of  JACS  volunteers 
at  work  throughout  America  there  are 
123  dedicated  Philadephians  who  gave 
generously  of  themselves.  They  are  led 
by  Mr.  William  Melody,  director,  and  Mr. 
Erwin  Morris,  assistant  director,  of  the 
organization's  Mid-Atlantic  regional  of- 
fice. 

I  would  like  to  take  this  opportunity  to 
salute  the  JACS  Volunteer  Advisors  of 
Philadelphia.  They  are: 

Joint   Action    in   CoMMtrNrry   Scrvicx,   Inc. 
PKnjw>Ei.PHiA  VoLtTNTrma — JACS 

Mr.  John  Ad&ms.  819  Cathartne  St..  Phll*- 
delphla.  Pa. 

Mr    Thomas  Anderson.  1900  No.  Broad  St 
Philadelphia.  Pa. 

Mr.  Z»b  Austin.  1812  Oreon  Street,  Phila- 
delphia. Pa. 

Ms.   Barbara  Austin.   5603   No.  Camac  St 
PhUadelphla,  Pa. 

Ms  Joan  Austin.  Broad  &  Berks  St..  Phlla- 
(lelphlA.  Pa. 

Mr.  Sheldon  J.  Baker,  P.O.  Box  8796,  PhUa- 
dclphla.  Pa 

Mr     James   J     Barblers.    BMt   Hector   St 
PhUadelphla,  Pa. 

Ms.  Sharon  Barnes,  1300  No.  Brjad  St.. 
Philadelphia,  Pa 

Mr.  Charles  R  Barron.  13B1  So.  Oreylock 
St..  PhUadelphla.  Pa 

Mr     Charles    Benson.    5878    Malvern    Ave 
Philadelphia.  Pa 

Ms  Vera  Blair,  4062  Lancaster  Ave.,  Phila- 
delphia. Pa. 

Sister   Anne    Boniface.    1341    So.   46th   St 
PhUadelphla.  Pa 

Ms.  Bertha  Brown,  1645  W.  Thompson  St 
Philadelphia,  Pa 

Mr.  Julian  M.  Brown.  1694  Thayer  Drive, 
Norrlstown,  Pa. 

Mr  Wayne  Brown,  3341  No.  6th  St..  Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 

Ms.   Joyce   Brunson,   7663   Woolston    Ave 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Mr     Joel    S     Burtman,    360    So.    44th    St 
Philadelphia.  Pa. 

Mb  Oale  Butcovltz.  3615  No.  2n<l  St..  Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 

M.I  Luretha  Chavls,  6313  Angora  Terraco. 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 


Mrs     Beatrice    Chemock,    586    City    Hall, 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Mr   Sidney  Clark,  240  W.  Tulpehocken  St 
Philadelphia.  Pa. 

Ms    Aulta  CUett.  715  No.  46th  St  ,  PhUa- 
delphla.  Pa. 

Mr    John  Coats,  3242  No.  16th  St..  Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 

Mr  Peter  Cogan.  152  W.  Lehigh  Ave  ,  Phila- 
delphia. Pa. 

Mrs.  Joan  Cohen.  1423  Chestnut  St.,  Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 

Mr.    Frank    Constant,    1708    No.    22nd   St 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Mr    Douglas  K.   Crook.  244   South  Street 
Philadelphia.  Pa. 

Ms.  Charle  Daggett,  2238  W.  Cumberlarid 
St  .  Philadelphia.  Pa. 

Mr.    Ramon    Daniels,    1619    W.    StUes    St 
Philadelphia.  Pa. 

Mr.    Russell    Daniel.    1034    E     Washington 
Lane,  Philadelphia.  Pa. 

Mr.  Frank  Davis,  2825  No.  Broad  St.,  Phila- 
delphia. Pa. 

Mr   Harry  Devor.  2503  Lombard  St..  Phila- 
delphia. Pa. 

Mr     Sidney    Estes,    3512    Brandvwtne    St 
Philadelphia.  Pa, 

Mr.    George   Eves,   Cheyney   State   College. 
Cheyney.  Pa 

Mr   Jack  Facenda.  820  Walnut  St..  Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 

Dr.   R.    Felnsteln.   34   So.    11th   St.,   Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 

Ms.  Donna  Feldman,  249  So.  36th  St.,  PhUa- 
delphla. Pa. 

Mr.  Lulz  C    Fernandez,  198  W.  Chow  Ave- 
nue, Philadelphia.  Pa 

Mr,  Charles  Floyd,  623  Catharine  St.,  PhUa- 
delphla, Pa 

Ms  Anna  Frame,  4201  Ridge  Avenue,  Phila- 
delphia. Pa. 

Mr    Raymond  P    Porceno.  Broad  &  Chest- 
nut  SLs  ,  Suite  1400,  Philadelphia,  Pa 

Mr.  Ben  GalUard,  1421  Arch  Street.  Phila- 
delphia. Pa 

Ms     Louise    Gilbert.     423S     Chestnut    St.. 
Philadelphia,  Pa 

Ms     Ruth     OUlman.    Temple    University, 
Rltter  Hall  Annex,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Mr    Sidney  GlnsburR,  Cltv  HaU.  Room  121, 
Philadelphia,  Pa 

Mr.  Jim  Gray.  2835  No    Broad  St.,  Phila- 
delphia. Pa. 

Miss  Lois   Green.   22nd   &   Columbia   Ave.. 
Philadelphia.  Pa. 

.Mr    William  Orlffln.  2166  No   9th  St.,  PhU- 
adelphla. Pa. 

Mr    Marvin  Gordon.  5918  Vine  St..  P»hlla- 
delphla.  Pa. 

Ms     Mary    Harris.    1006    W.    Arizona    St., 
PhUadelphla.  Pa. 

Ma    Janls  Hawes.  34  South  11th  St.,  Phil- 
adelphia. Pa 

Mr  Ira  Henkln,  1528  Overln^tiin  St  .  Phil- 
adelphia. Pa 

Ma.  Brenda  G  Hill.  237  So.  48th  St..  Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 

Mr  George  Hill.  Jane  &  Ann  Street*.  Phil- 
adelphia. Pa 

Mr  Man-ln  C  Hunter.  2427  Natrona  St.. 
Philadelphia.  Pa. 

Ms  Klftlne  Jackson,  4518  BalUmore  Ave, 
Philadelphia.  Pa. 

Mr  Tyree  Johnson.  400  North  Broad  St . 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Mr  William  E  Johrison.  Jr.  6519  No  l«th 
St..  PhUadelphla.  Pa. 

Mr  John  Johnston.  1306  Arch  Street.  Phil- 
adelphia. Pa. 

Sis  nosAiind  Jones.  1624  W  Oxford  St.. 
Philadelphia.  Pa. 

Mr  John  E  Kallx.  126  No.  Broad  St.,  Phil- 
adelphia. Pa. 

Ms.  Eatelle  KaJsteln.  Temple  University, 
SuUlvan  HaU.  Rm    300,   Philadelphia.  Pa. 

Ms.  Linda  D.  Klein.  4818  Oransback  8t.. 
Philadelphia.  Pa. 
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.Mr  Charles  Lane.  126  W.  Chelten  Ave.. 
Philadelphia,  Pa, 

Ms  Carol  Leadum.  34  So.  11th  St.,  Rm. 
720.^.  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

.Mr  -Anthony  Lewis.  1428  No.  Broad  St.. 
Philadelphia.  Pa. 

Ms.  Rita  G.  Llghty.  153  No.  67th  St.,  Phila- 
delphia. Pa. 

.Mr  Gilbert  Mneberger.  3729  Spring  Oar- 
den  St  ,  Philadelphia.  Pa. 

M.s  Gertrude  Little.  2413  W.  Edgley  St., 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Ms  Claudia  Lloyd,  5228  Euclid  St..  Phila- 
delphia. Pa. 

M.s  Sheila  C  Mann.  5042  Market  St.,  Phlla- 
del;  h:a.  Pa 

Mr  Caltxtoii  Marks.  3535  Market  St.,  Rm. 
16160.  Philadelphia.  Pa 

Mr.  Joseph  H.  Massa,  225  So.  Third  St., 
Philadelphia.  Pa 

Ms.  DolUe  E  Marriott,  634  E  Stafford  St., 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Mr  Clinton  C.  Martin,  434  So  62nd  St.. 
.Philadelphia,  Pa 

Mr  Samuel  Mattaway,  553  E.  Locust  St., 
PhUadelphla.  Pa 

Mrs.  Dorothy  McLeod,  2437  Master  Street. 
Philadelphia.  Pa. 

Mr  Mike  McGee,  401  Mcllhemmy  St.,  Phila- 
delphia. Pa 

Mr.  Warren  B  McLaughlin.  8103  Lindbergh 
Blvd  ,  Philadelphia,  Pa 

Mr.  F^ed  Meier,  Voluntarv-  Action  Center, 
7  Ben  Franklin  Parkway,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Ms.  Harriet  E  Miller,  1730  No.  15th  St., 
Philadelphia,  Pa 

Mr.  Martin  MllllRon,  Temple  University. 
Rltter  Hall  Annex.  PhUadelphla.  Pa. 

Mrs.  Dolores  Mobley.  1221  No.  Broad  St.. 
Philadelphia.  Pa. 

Mr.  Garj-  Lee  Moore.  4426  Parrlsh  Street, 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Mr  Jack  Mulvena.  Temple  University, 
Rltter   Hall    Annex.    Philadelphia.   Pa. 

Mr  Joe  Naughton.  11004  Keswick  Road. 
Philadelphia,  Pa 

Mr  Eddie  Parker.  Phlla.  College  of  Tex- 
tiles &•  Science.  Schoolhouse  Lane  &  Henry 
Ave  ,  Philadelphia.  Pa. 

Mr  PhUlp  Patelmo.  1128  South  Broad  St., 
Philadelphia.  Pa 

Ms  Paulette  Peters.  5903  Spruce  Street, 
Philadelphia,  Pa 

Ms  Mia  R  Phll.son,  1422  No  52nd  St., 
PO    Box  9608.  Philadelphia,  Pa 

Mr.  Ronald  T  Pur:. ell.  2527  No.  Gratz  St  , 
Philadelphia,  Pa 

Mrs.  Marianne  B  Reeves.  6449  No.  16th 
Street,  PhlladelphLi  Pa 

Ms.  Rosemary  Rlchardiwn.  213  So.  MlUlck 
St .  PhUadelphla.  Pa. 

Ms  Jane  Scott,  1900  No  BroBWl  St..  Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 

Mr  John  Sennott.  Hawthorn  Center. 
Broad  &  Christian  Sis  .  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Ms.  Marcla  Sessoms.  910  Sharpnack  St.. 
Philadelphia,  Pa, 

Mr.  John  G.  Simmons.  230  No.  Broad  St  . 
Philadelphia.  Pa 

Mr  Lonnle  Small.  933  No.  Broad  St.,  PhUa- 
delphla. Pa. 

Ms.  Barbara  Smith.  637  No.  Broad  St.. 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Mr.  Dennis  R.  Smith,  462  E,  Walnut  Lane, 
Philadelphia.  Pa. 

Mr.  Prank  Sofranko,  Work  Adjustment 
Center,  Wayne  &  Wlndrlm  Aves..  Philadel- 
phia. Pa 

Mr.  Anthony  SteUar,  1421  Arch  Street, 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Mr.  Louts  Tatum.  1200  No  Broad  Street. 
Philadelphia.  Pa. 

Ms.  Shelly  Teagle,  518  No.  32nd  St..  Phila- 
delphia. Pa. 

Mr  Art  Thomas.  North  Central  Area  Man- 
power. 4th  &  Montgomery  Ave.,  Philadelphia. 
Pa. 

Mr.  Mark  Trimble.  2318  W.  Columbia  Ave  . 
Philadelphia.  Pa. 

M.?.  Dorothy  Walker.  506  W.  Coulter  St.. 
Philadelphia.  Pa. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Mr.  Ben  Warley,  1225  North  Broad  St., 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Mr.  James  Warner,  2127 — 72nd  Avenue, 
PhUadelphla,  Pa. 

Mr.  Sam  Washington,  1200  Columbia  Ave- 
nue, PhUadelphla.  Pa. 

Mr.  Bob  Watson,  1421  Arch  Street,  PhUa- 
delphla, Pa. 

Mr.  Donald  Watson.  4339  Franklord  Ave., 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Ms.  Kathy  Wesseil,  3723  Chestnut  Street. 
Philadelphia.  Pa. 

Mb.  Jennie  White.  2157  Elklns  Avenue, 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Ms  Carolyn  Williams,  845  No.  7th  Street, 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Ms.  Elestla  Williams,  3555  No.  Broad  St., 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Ms.  Louise  Williams,  2029  So.  8th  St., 
Philadelphia.  Pa 

Mr  Jesse  Woods.  235  W.  Hortter  St.,  PhUa- 
delphla. Pa. 

Mr.  Robin  P  Woodson.  1724  W.  Glrard 
Ave.,  Philadelphia.  Pa. 

Ms  Lillian  Wright.  3111  Dudley  Drive, 
Philadelphia.  Pa 

Miss  Doris  Wynn.  4624  Lancaster  Ave., 
Philadelphia.  Pa- 
Mr.  Sam  Yarborough.  1316  Arch  Street, 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Mr.  Phil  Zimmerman.  2151  No.  Howard  St., 
Philadelphia.  Pa 
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RESIDENTS  COMPLAIN  ABOUT 
POOR  POSTAL  SERVICE 


HON.  JAMES  T.  BROYHILL 

OF    NORTH    CAROLINA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  May  20.  1976 

Mr,  BROYHILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  each 
day,  I  receive  more  and  more  specific 
complaints  from  residents  of  my  con- 
gres.'^ional  district  about  poor  postal 
service.  In  addition,  we  continue  to  hear 
that  the  Postal  Service  has  plans  to  close 
post  oflQces  that  serve  the  smaller  com- 
mimities  of  our  Nation.  The  post  ofBce 
provides  a  necessary  service  to  all  our 
communities,  and  In  my  judgment  this 
policy  should  be  most  carefully  studied 
before  embarking  on  a  program  of  clos- 
ing smaller  post  oflBces  arotmd  the  coun- 
try. Why  should  the  smaller  offices, 
located  in  the  smaller  commiuiitles,  bear 
the  total  burden  of  cost  savings  in  the 
Postal  Service,  when  we  all  know  that 
much  of  the  problem  of  increasing  postal 
costs  is  occurring  in  the  larger  cities? 

I  recently  had  the  opportunity  to  com- 
ment on  this  situation  before  the  Postal 
Service  Subcommittee,  and  I  would  like 
to  share  these  remarks  with  my  col- 
leagues; 

Statement    of  Congressman 
James  T.  Bbothtll 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  want  to  thank  you  for  the 
opportunity  today  to  comment  on  our  cur- 
rent postal  system,  and  proposed  changes  In 
that  system  which  would  affect  \-lrtualIy 
every  citizen  In   the  United  States 

Let  me  begin  my  remarks  by  paraphrasing 
a  section  of  the  Postal  Reorganization  Act. 
which  I  believe  summarizes  the  very  func- 
tion of  our  mall  delivery  system.  This  Act 
states  that  the  United  States  Postal  Service 
shall  be  operated  as  a  "basic"  and  "funda- 
mental" service  provided  to  U£.  Citizens 
by  their  government.  The  Act  recognlEcs  that 
the  postal  system  Is  firmly  root«d  In  our 
heritage,  beginning  with  the  f)ost  otBce  sys- 
tem provided  for  in  the  Constitution  by  our 


Pounding  Fathers.  It  emphasizes  that  the 
prime  goal  of  the  Postal  Service  la  to  unite 
our  country  through  the  correspondence  of 
Its  citizens  Finally,  the  law  provides  for 
"prompt".  "reUable",  and  "efficient"  services 
to  all  areas  and  all  communities  in  our 
country. 

Although  the  intent  of  the  Postal  Reor- 
ganization Act  was  to  unite  the  diverse  seg- 
ments of  our  country  through  efficient,  reli- 
able and  timely  delivery  of  corre^xmdence. 
It  would  seem  that  the  present  system  has 
become  a  mockery  of  Its  original  purpose 
The  effect  has  been  to  divide  our  nation,  as 
communities,  small  and  large  all^e,  line  up 
to  fight  the  termination  of  the  very  services 
for    which    the    system    was    established. 

Now.  I  wholeheartedly  believe  in  and  am 
dedicated  to  e.^cal  .-esponslblllty  And,  I  feel 
that  each  and  every  federal  program  should 
be  evaluated  and  studied  carefully  for  Its 
worthiness.  However,  I  also  believe  that  the 
merits  of  a  good  maU  service  provided  to 
each  and  every  one  of  our  citizens,  regard- 
less of  where  those  citizens  reside,  stands 
on  Its  own 

Last  year,  the  General  Accounting  Office 
recommended  closing  some  12.000  third  and 
fourth  class  post  offices  throughout  the  na- 
tion. The  GAO  stated  the  belle.'  that  by  so 
doing,  the  US  Po5ta!  Service  could  save 
about  $100  million  a  year. 

If  correct,  a  hundred  million  dollars  Is 
no  sum  to  be  laughed  at.  But,  when  that 
figure  Is  held  up  to  the  Jll.3  bllUon  expend- 
itures of  the  U.S.  Postal  Service  In  1974, 
or  the  current  Postal  Service  deficit  of  over 
$1  billion,  «100  mllllor,  is  but  a  drop  in  the 
bucket.  Less  than  eight- tenths  of  one  per- 
cent of  the  total  USPS  budget ! 

Consider  what  the  funds  operating  rural 
post  offices  buy  They  provide  mall  delivery 
for  our  citizens.  They  pro%-lde  a  location 
at  which  stamps,  po.stcards.  and  other  postal 
necessities  can  be  purchased.  They  provide 
a  community  center,  a  community  identity 
an  ever-preser.t  representative  of  the  Fed- 
eral government  in  each  community.  They 
symbolize  the  very  community  Itself! 

In  my  Congressional  District,  over  48 '''r  of 
the  post  offices  are  classified  as  "small".  By 
eliminating  the  smaU  post  offices,  almost  half 
th?  facilities  In  my  District  would  be  wiped 
out.  And.  It  is  hard  to  justify  what  North 
Carolina  citizens  would  lose  In  light  of  such 
a  relatively  small  savings 

Much  has  been  said  ab:^ut  the  section  of 
the  Postal  Reore-anlzatlon  Act  which  states 
"The  Postal  Service  shall  provide  a  maximum 
degree  of  effective  and  regtilar  jxastal  services 
to  rural  areas,  communities,  and  small  towns 
where  post  offices  are  not  .self-sustaining.  No 
small  poet  office  shall  be  closed  solely  for 
operating  at  a  deficit.  It  being  the  specific 
lnt«nt  of  the  Congress  that  effective  postal 
services  be  insured  to  residents  of  both  urban 
and  rural  communities."  I  believe  that  para- 
graph speaks  for  Itself.  Congress  specifically 
provided  for  the  continuation  of  good  maU 
service  for  rural  communities  In  this  legis- 
lation, and  It  Is  up  to  Congress  to  ensure  that 
these  services  remain. 

I  question  whether  equivalent  or  Improved 
levels  of  service  can  be  established  by  clos- 
ing small  post  offices.  True,  the  overhead 
c(x=ts  would  be  eliminated  But.  the  post- 
master must  be  relocated  in  most  Instaiices 
The  customers  must  still  be  served  The  mall 
must  still  go  through,  regardless  of  whether 
the  carrier  picks  It  up  at  one  station  or  an- 
other. And,  what  about  the  administrative 
costs  of  such  an  action?  How  many  man- 
hours  are  spent  calculating  such  changes, 
working  out  the  new  systems,  getting  citi- 
zen reaction,  etc  ? 

In  the  end,  the  rural  customers  are  the 
real  losers 

Those  In  Washington  making  the  decision 
to  close  one  of  the  rural  i>ost  offices  in  North 
Carolina  have  nothing  to  lose.  They  can  buy 
their  stamps  around  the  comer.  Their  mall  Is 
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plckeU  up  two  or  three  times  a,  day.  They 
do  not  hive  to  spend  moruln^js  looltlng  out 
the  wUidow,  hoplug  to  catch  the  mall  carrier 
so  that  stamps  ^~aii  be  purchased. 

The  point  Ls,  rural  citlzeiw  de-iierve  mall 
service  equal  to  that  of  their  more  luban 
counterjiarts.  I  do  not  believe  that  rural  poet 
offlcee  should  be  closed  any  more  than  I  be- 
lieve the  local  courthouse,  the  church,  or  Uie 
con.er  store  should  be  removed.  Instead,  let 
us  work  together  to  study  the  problem  and 
arrive  at  a  solution  benefitting  all. 

One  alternative,  which  I  believe  should  be 
explored  more  fully,  is  the  Community  Poet 
Office  Idea.  This,  of  course.  Is  the  system 
whereby  operatloa  of  a  post  olQce  Is  con- 
tracted to  a  citizen  or  citizens  willing  to 
take  on  the  responsibility.  Oftentimes,  It  Is 
located  In  an  efitabllshment,  such  as  a  store, 
which  saves  the  costs  of  overhead.  One  such 
facility  Is  located  In  the  famed  Mast  Store 
In  Valle  Crucls,  North  Carolina,  and  1  believe 
this  has  shown  that  the  CPO  Idea  is  a  work- 
able alternative.  Perhaps  the  Postal  Service 
should  make  more  effort  to  publicize  this  idea 
to    citizens    of    small    communities. 

Nothing  can  serve  more  to  unite  a  com- 
munity than  an  efficient  post  office  system. 
Nothing  can  serve  more  to  disintegrate  a 
community  than  to  take  away  one  of  lt« 
living  symbols,  the  post  ofBce.  I  could  no 
more  easily  contemplate  a  community  with- 
out a  post  office,  than  the  Capitol  Building 
without  a  flag.  The  Poet  Office  Is  the  local 
community,  and  I  believe  It  should  remain 
so  for  future  generations.  Thank  you. 


REMOVE   THE   DEADLINE   ON   GI 
EDUCATION    BENEFITS 

HON.  BENJAMIN  S.  ROSENTHAL 

or   KKW    TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  May  20.  1976 

Mr.  ROSENTHAL.  Mr.  Speaker,  half  a 
million  young  men  and  women  who  have 
.served  In  the  uniform  of  their  country 
and  are  now  enrolled  In  school  face  the 
threat  of  a  cutoff  In  GI  bill  educational 
benefits  on  May  31  unless  the  Congress 
takes  speedy  action. 

More  than  3  million  additional  vet- 
erans may  never  have  the  opportunity  to 
use  their  benefits  because  they  will  be 
taken  away  before  ever  having  been 
tapped. 

To  prevent  this  needless  Injustice  from 
o<'currinK.  I  am  sponsoring  legislation  to 
eliminate  entirely  the  time  limitation  on 
utilization  of  GI  bill  educational  benefits. 

These  benefits  are  more  than  a  pro- 
>Tram  of  .short-term  social  readjustment 
for  returning  veterans.  They  have  come 
to  be  almost  universally  recognized  as  a 
part  of  the  Nation's  obligations  to  those 
who  have  served  in  its  Armed  Forces.  An 
arbitrary  deadline  is  Inconsistent  with 
tiii.s  purpose  and  must  be  removed. 

ITie  House  Veterans'  Affairs  Subcom- 
.•nlttee  on  Education  and  Training  Ls  this 
we.>k  holding  hearings  on  legislation  to 
remove  the  deadline.  I  Insert  in  the  Rec- 
ord at  this  point  my  testimony  in  sup- 
port of  that  legislation: 

lY.sTiMONT  OP  Congressman  Benjamin  S. 
Rosenthal 

Mr  Chairman.  Members  of  the  Subcom- 
mittee. I  welcome  this  opportunity  to  testify 
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before  you  in  support  of  legUlatlon  eUmluat- 
ing  the  deadline  on  utilization  of  Q.I.  BUI 
educational  beueflta.  As  a  sponsor  of  several 
of  these  measures.  H.R.  11823,  H.R.  11924, 
H.R.  11925,  I  urge  prompt  action  to  remove 
the  sword  hanging  over  the  heads  of  half  a 
million  veterans  now  studying  under  the  OI. 
Bill.  We  must  raise  the  barrier  that  may  also 
prevent  over  3  million  men  and  women  from 
obtaining  the  education  they  need,  deserve 
and,  indeed,  have  earned. 

Were  we  to  poll  every  Member  of  CongreeB 
on  the  necesBlty  of  aiding  America's  veterans, 
the  chorus  of  pledges  on  tholr  behalf  would 
be  heard  In  every  military  oulpoat  on  this 
globe.  Unfortunately,  these  platitudinous 
commitments  frequently  crumble  In  the  face 
of  speelhc  assUtance  programs.  The  Congress 
has  before  It  bills  which  would  enable  mil- 
lions of  veterans  to  complete  their  education. 
Yet  the  Administration  and  numerous  Rep- 
re-sentatlves  have  conjured  up  horrible  spec- 
ters to  block  this  legislation.  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  would  like  to  attempt  to  dispel  some  of 
those  fears. 

The  common  thread  of  the  legislation 
before  this  Committee  Is  elimination  of  the 
time  limit  on  utilization  of  veterans'  edu- 
cational benefits.  The  statistics  are  familiar 
to  us  all:  May  31,  3.7  million  veterans  will 
lose  their  eligibility  for  educational  grsints. 
The  600.000  who  are  now  In  school  wUl  And 
the  Federal  faucet  abriiptly  turned  ofl.  Were 
Congress  to  remove  the  lO-year  limit,  vet- 
erans could  utilize  the  available  beueflta  at 
the  time  most  beneficial  to  them.  De -limita- 
tion would  not  only  render  GI.  benefits 
more  accessible,  but  would  also  make  their 
administration  more  flexible. 

Yet  opponents  of  this  legislation  raise 
philosophical  and  economic  objections  to  It. 
Their  major  argument  Is  that  the  original 
purpose  of  such  grants  was  to  facUltate 
veterans'  readjustment  to  civilian  life.  Since 
the  aid  was  to  be  short-term  In  nature,  a 
restriction  of  Its  availability  was  appro- 
priate. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  readily  concede  that  this 
was  Indeed  the  original  aim  of  the  G  I  bene- 
fits a  generation  ago  when  many  of  us  here 
were  returning  veterans.  Nevertheless.  leg- 
islative programs  evolve,  and  this  one  has 
been  no  exception.  World  War  II  veterans 
were  required  to  enroll  In  an  educational 
program  within  four  years  of  their  discharge 
and  to  complete  It  within  nine  years.  Vet- 
erans of  Korea  received  three  years  to  en- 
roll and  nine  to  complete  their  education. 
Post-Korea  veterans  faced  an  unlimited  en- 
rollment period,  but  had  to  complete  their 
education  within  eight  years  of  discharge. 
A.s  the  deadline  of  that  last  projrram  neared 
In  1974,  Congrecs  extended  the  utilization 
period  to  10  years.  AU  of  these  figures  cast 
considerable  doubt  on  whether  the  purpoae 
of  the  educational  benefits  program  la  rtlU 
merely  to  provide  for  short-term  social  re- 
adjustment. 

The  time  has  come  to  consider  the  GI. 
Bill  as  something  more  than  that,  for  It  la 
actually  fair  compensation  to  the  veteran 
for  the  service  he  has  rendered  his  country. 
Veterans'  benefits  are  the  government's  at- 
tempt to  re-pay  Its  defenders;  as  such,  a 
numerical  limit  on  their  exercise  Is  purely 
arbitrary.  Is  a  veteran  any  less  deserving 
of  our  help  if  he  chooses  to  claim  It  after 
11   years  Instead  of  after  nine? 

Opponents  also  object  that  It  Is  "unfair" 
to  grant  some  veterans  assistance  free  of 
time  constraints,  while  previous  veterans 
could  take  advant.ape  of  such  aid  only 
within  a  restricted  period.  By  the  same  sim- 
plistic reasoning.  It  was  unfair  to  grant  vet- 
erans of  the  Second  War  benetfls  not  avail- 
able to  those  of  the  First.  It  Is  better  to 
admit   deficiencies   In   earlier    aid    programs 
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than  to  restrict   all  future  benefits   to  the 
lowest  level  of  the  pa.st. 

A  third  phllobophlcal  objection  is  that 
veteraas  have  had  aniple  time  In  which  to 
solicit  their  educational  grant-s.  This  la  less 
than  accurate  Only  In  1974  did  the  Con- 
gress expand  the  beneflta  so  as  to  make 
collegiate  enrollment  truly  practical  for 
many  veterans.  Those  who  then  took  ad- 
vantage of  the  program  now  face  a  cut-ofl 
In  assistance  after  only   two  years. 

From  a  philosophical  standpoint,  then,  the 
objections  to  delimitation  Indicate  preoccu- 
pation with  narrow  debating  points  and  un- 
thinkable neglect  for  the  meaningful  ad- 
vancement of  these  veterans. 

The  economic  objectives  are  no  more  per- 
suasive. Opponents,  particularly  in  the 
Execuuve  Branch,  argue  that  a  flexible  uti- 
lization period  would  be  too  costly.  Yet  the 
legislation  Ijefore  us  would  not  Increase  the 
36  months  of  benefits  to  which  veterans  are 
entitled  under  38  U  S.C.  f  1661.  Rather,  these 
bUls  would  concede  that  this  amount  Is  due 
all  veterans  and  acknowledge  that  the  spac- 
ing of  the  benefits  is  irrelevant.  To  the  extent 
that  aggregate  coats  have  been  less  than 
they  would  be  under  this  legislation,  those 
savings  occurred  because  many  veterun.s  were 
frozen  out  of  funds  to  which  they  were 
legally  entitled. 

The  cost  argument  Is.  above  aU.  short- 
sighted. The  G.I,  BUI  training  which  veterans 
receive  prepares  them  for  Jobs  which.  In  the 
long-run,  wUl  contribute  to  national  output 
and  provide  additional  tax  revenues.  Al- 
though we  might  trim  one  section  of  this 
year's  budget  by  denying  benefits  to  these 
veterans,  such  frugality  may  come  at  the 
cost  of  reduced  productive  capacity  In  the 
future. 

A  second  economic  objection  Is  that  other 
veterans'  benefits  deserve  a  higher  priority 
Certainly,  Mr.  Chairman,  medical  care  and 
related  services  are  vital — but  so  Is  career 
training.  We  should  not  Juggle  veterans' 
benefits  like  so  many  oranges.  We  must  be 
willing  to  finance  all  those  veterans'  pro- 
Krams  wnlch  we  deem  necessary. 

Prom  an  economic  standpoint,  then,  de- 
limitation Is  ultimately  in  the  best  Interests 
of  the  veterans  and  of  the  nation. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  amount  of  funds  which 
deletion  of  the  benefit-utilization  limit 
would  entail  is  a  fraction  of  one  percent  of 
our  overall  budget,  or  even  of  our  mllitar\ 
appropriations.  I'hl.s  represents  a  small  ex- 
penditure of  dollars  today,  but  In  very  human 
terms  It  Is  a  tribute  and  a  debt  of  gratitude 
to  those  men  and  women  who  have  helped 
defend  this  country  In  the  piist.  and  It  Ls  an 
Investment  In  America's  future 

For  over  3  mlllk>n  veteran.s.  fleMble  educa- 
tional benefits  could  mean  the  difference  be- 
tween a  fruitless  life  and  a  productive  one. 
These  people  served  the  nation  when  wp 
needed  them  It  is  now  time  for  us  to  serve 
them. 
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rMTORTANfE   OF   NfHD 
TECHNOLOGY 


HON.  DAVID  F.  EMERY 

or  MAiNit 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  May  20.  1976 

Mr.  EMERY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  pn<^^(r^• 
needs  of  thi.s  country  now  and  for  the 
fore.seeable  future  will  require  wise  and 
Increasing  use  of  coal.  This  is  e,<:peclal!y 
true  In  the  case  of  electrical  power  gpn- 
pration.  which  historically  used  co.il  hut 
now  relies  too  heavily  on  oil  and  gas.  The 


United  States  lias  an  abundant  coal  re- 
serve— some  600  billion  tons. 

But  traditional  direct  combustion  of 
coal  is  not  going  to  be  the  answer  to  our 
energy  crisis:  What  we  gain  in  terms  of 
energy  independence  from  the  retuni  to 
coal-fired  electric  generation  facilities, 
we  may  lose  in  environmental  degradu- 
tion  and  associated  costs  in  trying  to 
clean  up  emissions. 

In  this  countn'.  the  settling  of  the 
We,st  depended  on  the  coal-fired  steam 
locomotive.  The  early  electrification  of 
our  country  was  based  on  coal -fired  boil- 
ers and  steam  turbines.  Wiiat  I  am  point- 
ing out  here  is  that  we  know  and  have 
knov^Ti  for  a  long  time  how  to  burn  coal 
in  a  lot  of  ways  to  do  a  lot  of  different 
things,  Hov.-ever,  most  of  thL*;  knowledge 
arises  from  a  cut-and-drled  empirical 
approach.  The  science  ba.sed  technology 
of  the  last  75  years  have  made  only 
limited  practical  contributions  to  the 
way  we  bum  coal.  The  significant  ad- 
vances arLse  mostly  in  the  area  of  metal- 
lurg>'.  Thus,  we  have  better  materials  and 
fabrication  methods  to  make  combu.stors 
that  produce  heat  from  tlie  coal  in  the 
same  old  ways.  Fundamentally,  this  kind 
of  combustion  and  the  con.^equent  heat 
conversion  by  devices  like  boilers  and 
turbines  are  not  ver>-  efficient.  Our  need 
for  increased  electrical  power,  in  par- 
ticular, requires  that  we  look  at  new 
methods. 

MUD,  or  coal  fired  magnctohydro- 
dynamic  generation  of  electricity  is  .such 
a  method.  Coal  is  combusted  at  very  high 
temperatures.  The  resultant  combastlon 
products  are  ionized.  Thus  charged,  they 
are  guided  through  a  mafrnetic  field  and 
so  generate  electricity  directly  Com- 
pletely avoided  are  the  boiler  and  steam 
turbine.  However,  what  Ls  also  exciting 
about  MUD  is  that  the  combustion  prod- 
ucts are  still  hot  enough  after  passing 
through  the  magnetic  field  to  run  a  con- 
ventional boiler-steam  turbine  system. 
The  consequence  is  an  extremely  eflS- 
clent  way  to  use  coal  for  making  elec- 
tricity. From  a  scientific  vie-.vpoint,  MHD 
Ls  also  esthetlcally  pleasing.  It  Is  a  con- 
ceptually simple  application  of  a  general 
principle. 

Thouph  conceptually  simple,  practical 
achievement  of  NfHD  ultimate  commer- 
rial  application  will  take  time  and  will 
require  a  lot  of  engineering  R.  &  D.  Not 
only  must  the  process  itself  be  further 
developed,  but  the  technologies  of  mate- 
rials u.sed  in  the  MHD  combustion  equip- 
ment must  receive  increased  attention. 
In  other  words,  we  can  develop  a  system, 
but  if  the  combustion  chamber  and  re- 
lated component's  are  incapable  of  w1th- 
st.andlng  the  severe  temperatures  of  the 
MHD  process,  we  will  he  no  better  off 
than  before. 

Congress  ha.s  taken  the  lead  Ln  recog- 
nizing the  promise  as  well  as  the  prob- 
lems of  MHD.  Since  1971,  when  MHD 
wa,s  first  funded  through  the  Office  of 
Coal  Research  In  the  Department  of  the 
Interior,  the  Congress  ha,s  always  raised 
the  appropriations  for  MHD  beyond  the 
administration's  request  This  indicates 
the  emphasis  the  Congress  has  placed  on 
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the  potential  contributions  which  coal- 
fired  MHD  may  offer  to  the  Nation.  Re- 
sponding to  llie  congressional  emphasis. 
MHD  has  been  given  individual  status 
as  a  subprogram  in  the  Fossil  Energy  Di- 
vision of  the  Energy  Research  and  De- 
velopment Administration. 

ERDA  has  requested  and  the  commit- 
tee has  concurred  with  an  authorization 
for  MHD  of  $37,441,000  for  1977,  Gen- 
tlemen. I  urge  you  to  keep  faith  with  the 
traditional  supix>rt  that  Congress  has 
given  to  MHD.  I  urge  you  to  keep  faith 
with  the  people  of  our  countrj'  for  whom 
MHD  holds  so  much  promise  in  relieving 
their  energy  needs. 


HISTORIC  LANDMARK 
PRESERVATION 


HON.  JEROME  A.  AMBRO 

OF    NEW    TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  May  20,  1976 

Mr  AMBRO.  Mr.  Speaker,  at  about  the 
same  time  that  we  were  voting  on  the 
Land  and  Water  Conservation  Fund  Act, 
the  Glen  Cove  Record-Pilot,  an  award- 
winning  community  newspaper  in  my 
Third  Congressional  District  in  New 
York,  was  publLshing  an  editorial  urging 
local  officials  to  renew  their  efforts  in 
landmark  pre.'^ei-vatlon 

It  is  Ironic  that  this  legislation  which 
earmarks  money  for  historic  preserva- 
tion came  up  for  a  vote  only  a  few  days 
before  the  start  of  National  Historic 
Preser\-ation  Week. 

The  vast  majority  of  my  colleagues 
joined  me  in  passing  this  legislation 
which,  in  addition  to  setting  aside  mil- 
lions of  dollarr-  for  development  of  out- 
door recreation  facilities,  authorizes  the 
U.S,  Treasury  to  spend  almost  $1.2-bil- 
lion  during  the  next  13  years  to  preserve 
our  historical  cultural  landmarks. 

Recently  an  editorial  was  written  by 
the  Glen  Cove  Record-PUot's  new 
editor,  Mr.  Otto  Erbar,  a  young  news- 
paperman with  several  years  of  experi- 
ence covering  Long  Island,  it's  govern- 
ments and  people.  His  views  on  the 
topic — the  need  for  historic  preserva- 
tion— are  a  fair  representation  of  my 
concern  for  this  topic. 

Mr.  Erbar  opened  the  editorial  by 
noting  the  start  of  National  Historic 
Preservation  Week  and  pointing  out  that 
there  was  no  better  time  to  begin  com- 
prehensive pr&servation  planning.  He 
singled  out  several  structures  in  the  city 
of  Glen  Cove  for  special  attention. 

We  can  think  of  several  structures 
which  demand  preservation — the  origi- 
nal Robert  Coles  House,  built  1668  on  The 
Place;  the  Valentine  House,  on  the  same 
street  and  dating  from  about  1770  and 
Townsend  House  on  Duck  Pond  Road, 
another  18th  century  abode:  and  of 
course  Pratt  Oval. 

The  Coles  House.  In  particular.  Is  the 
last  remnant  of  the  earliest  Glen  Cove 
settlement  called  Mosquito  Cove. 

But  time  is  running  out. 
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And  while  we  are  the  first  to  look  for- 
ward to  the  progress  of  urban  renewal, 
we  must  have  something  behind  us  to 
remind  us  of  our  roots.  Landmarks  give 
a  community  a  sense  of  place  and  a 
strong  foundation. 

Mr.  Erbar  then  mentioned  several  com- 
munities on  the  north  shore  of  Long 
Island  with  strong  preservation  ordi- 
nances and  outlined  some  of  the  prob- 
lems in  enforcing  such  local  laws. 

The  young  editor  concluded  his  well 
researched  editorial  with  a  very  astute 
observation  about  future  architectural 
undertakings  that  meshed  appropriately 
with  his  comments  on  historical  land- 
marks. 

Of  course,  any  community  leaders  wil- 
ling to  grapple  with  the  landmarks  issue 
grapple  with  sticky  intangibles  such  as 
esthetics  and  the  difBculty  in  deciding 
why  one  building  is  worthy  of  protection 
and  the  other  is  not. 

But  we  think  it  is  worth  the  effort. 

And  while  we  are  on  the  subject  of 
architecture,  it  seems  fitting  in  this  Bi- 
centennial Year  to  call  for  a  rededication 
to  taste  and  purpose  in  the  designing  of 
new  buildings  whose  designs  speak  of 
contemporary  values. 

It  is  good  for  a  community  to  sanction 
monuments  of  its  past  but  necessary  too 
to  build  monuments  to  its  future. 


ONE    JOURNALISTS    MEMORIES    OF 
HER  ABORTION 


HON.  ROMANO  L.  MAZZOLI 

OF    KENTUCKY 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  20,  1976 

Mr.  MAZZOLI.  Mr.  Speaker,  recogniz- 
ing full  well  that  not  every  woman  re- 
acts similarly-  to  an  abortion,  the  "Jane 
Doe"  article  appearing  in  the  Washing- 
ton Star  on  Sunday.  May  16,  details — in 
poignant  fashion — how  one  woman  re- 
acted. It  Ls  worth  a  careful  reading. 

The  article  follows; 
There  JrsT  Wasn't  Room  ev  Oitb  Lives  Now 
For  Another  Baby 
(By  Jane  Doe) 

We  were  sitting  in  a  bar  on  Lexington 
Avenue  when  I  to:d  my  husband  I  was  preg- 
nant. It  is  not  a  memory  I  llie  to  dwell 
on.  Instead  of  the  champagne  and  hope 
which  had  heralded  the  Impending  births  of 
our  first,  second  and  third  children,  the  news 
of  this  one  was  greeted  with  shocked  silence 
and  Scotch.  '■Jesus."  my  husband  kept  say- 
ing to  himself,  stirring  the  Ice  cubes  around 
and  around.  "Oh,  Jesus." 

Oh.  how  we  tried  to  rationalize  It  that 
night  Eis  the  starting  time  for  the  movie 
came  and  went  My  husband  talked  about  his 
plans  for  a  career  change  In  the  next  year,  to 
stem  the  staleness  that  14  years  with  the 
same  Investment-banking  firm  had  brought 
him.  A  new  baby  would  preclude  that  option. 

The  timing  wasn't  right  for  me  either.  Hav- 
ing Juggled  pregnancies  and  child-care  with 
what  freelance  Jobs  I  cculd  fit  in  between 
feedings.  I  had  just  taken  on  a  full-time  Job. 
A  new  baby  would  put  me  right  back  in  the 
nursery  lust  when  our  youngest  child  was 
finally  school  age  It  was  time  for  us,  we  tried 
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to  rationalize  There  Just  wasn't  room  In  oiir 
lives  rn>w  for  another  baby  We  both  agreed 
And  a({reetl.  And  agreed. 

How  very  coualderate  they  are  at  the 
Women's  Services,  known  formally  as  the 
center  fur  Reproduotlve  and  Sexual  Health. 
Yes.  Indeed  I  could  have  an  abortion  that 
very  Saturday  morning  and  be  out  in  time 
to  drive  to  the  country  that  afternoon.  Bring 
a  first  morning  urine  npeclmen,  a  sanitary 
belt  and  napkins,  a  money  order  or  •126 
ca-sh — and  a  friend. 

My  friend  turned  out  to  be  my  husband, 
standing  awkwardly  and  111  at  ease  as  men 
always  dn  in  places  that  are  exclusively  for 
women,  as  I  checked  In  at  9  a.m.  Other  men 
hovered  around  Ju.st  as  anxiously,  knowing 
they  had  to  be  there,  wishing  they  weren't. 
No  one  spoke  When  I  would  be  cycled  out  of 
there  four  hours  later,  the  same  men  would 
be  slumped  In  their  same  seats,  locked  down- 
cast In  their  cells  of  embarrassment. 

The  Saturday  morning  women's  group  was 
more  dispirited  than  the  men  In  the  waiting 
room.  There  were  around  15  of  us.  a  mixture 
of  races,  ages  and  backgrounds.  Three  didn't 
speak  EnRlLsh  at  all  and  a  fourth,  a  pregnant 
Puerto  Rlcan  girl  around  18,  translated  for 
them. 

T!iere  were  six  black  women  {and  a  hodge 
podge  of  whites,  among  them  a  T-shlrted 
teen-ager  who  kept  leaving  the  room  to  throw 
up  and  a  puzzled  middle-aged  woman  from 
Queens  with  three  grown  children. 

"What  form  of  birth  control  were  you  u»- 
int:''"  the  volunteer  asked  each  one  of  us. 
The  answer  was  Inevitably  "none."  She  then 
went  on  to  describe  the  various  forms  of  birth 
control  available  at  the  clinic,  and  offered 
them  to  each  of  us. 

The  youngest  Puerto  Rlcan  girl  vias  asked 
through  the  Interpreter  which  she'd  like  to 
use:  the  loop,  diaphragm  or  pills.  She  shook 
her  head  "no"  three  times,  "You  don't  want 
to  come  back  here  again,  do  you?"  the  volun- 
teer pressed.  The  girl's  head  was  so  low  her 
rhin  rested  on  her  breast  bone.  "SI,"  she 
whispered. 

We  had  been  there  two  hours  by  that  time. 
fllUng  out  endless  fornvs.  giving  blood  and 
urine,  receiving  lectures.  But  unlike  any 
other  group  of  women  I've  been  In.  we  didn't 
talk.  Our  common  denominator,  the  one 
which  usually  floods  across  language  and 
econondc  barriers  Into  familiarity,  today  was 
one  of  shame.  We  were  losing  life  that  day, 
not  giving  It. 

TTie  group  kept  getting  cut  back  to  smaller, 
more  workable  units,  and  finally  I  waa  put 
In  a  small  waiting  room  wltn  Just  two  other 
women.  We  changed  Into  paper  bathrobes 
and  paper  slippers  and  we  rustled  whenever 
we  moved.  One  of  the  women  in  my  room  was 
shivering  and  an  aide  brought  her  a  blanket. 
"What's  the  matter?"  the  aide  asked  her. 
"I'm  scared,"  the  woman  said.  "How  much 
will  It  hurt?"  The  aide  smiled.  "Oh.  nothing 
worse  than  a  couple  of  bad  cramps,"  she  said 
"This  afternoon  you'll  be  dancing  a  Jib." 

I  began  to  panic  Suddenly  the  rhetoric,  the 
abortion  niarrhes  I'd  walked  In,  the  tele- 
gram.<5  sent  to  .Mbany  to  counteract  the 
Friends  of  the  Fetus,  the  Zero  Population 
Growth  buttons  I'd  worn,  peeled  away,  and  I 
was  all  alone  with  my  microscopic  baby 
There  were  Just  the  two  of  us  there  and  .soon, 
because  it  waa  more  convenient  for  me  and 
my  husband,  there  would  be  one  again 

How  could  it  be  that  I.  who  am  so  neu- 
rotic about  life  that  I  step  over  bugs  rather 
than  on  them,  who  spend  hours  planting 
flowers  and  vegetables  In  the  spring  even 
though  we  rent  o\it  the  house  and  never  see 
them,  who  make  siire  the  children  are  vac- 
cinated and  Inoculated  and  filled  with  Vita- 
min C.  could  so  arbitrarily  decide  that  this 
life  shouldn't  be? 

"It's  not  a  life,"  my  husband  had  argued. 
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more  to  convince  himself  than  me  "It's  a 
bunch  of  cells  smaller  than  my  fingernail." 
But  any  woman  who  has  had  children 
knows  that  certain  feeling  In  her  taut,  swol- 
len breasts,  and  the  slight  but  constant  ache 
In  her  uterxis  that  signals  the  arrival  of  a 
life.  Though  I  would  march  myself  Into  blis- 
ters for  a  woman's  right  to  everclse  the  op- 
tion of  motherhood.  I  discovered  there  In  the 
waiting  room  that  I  waa  not  the  modern 
woman  I  thought  I  waa. 

When  my  name  was  called,  my  body  felt 
so  heavy  the  nurse  bad  to  help  ma  Into  the 
examination  room.  I  waited  for  my  hus- 
band to  burst  through  the  door  and  yeU 
"Stop,"  but  of  course  he  didn't.  1  concen- 
trated on  three  black  spots  In  the  acoustic 
celling  until  they  grew  In  size  to  the  shape 
of  saucers,  while  the  doctor  swabbed  my 
Insldes  with   antiseptic. 

"You're  going  to  feel  a  burning  sensa- 
tion now,"  he  said  Injecting  Novocain  Into 
the  neck  of  the  womb.  The  pain  was  swift 
and  severe  and  I  twisted  to  get  from  him. 
Ho  waa  hurting  my  baby.  I  reasoned,  and 
the  black  saucers  quivered  In  the  air.  "Stop." 
I  cried.  "Please  stop."  He  shook  his  head, 
busy  with  his  equipment  "It's  tt>"  late  to 
stop  now."  he  said.  "It'll  Just  take  a  few  more 
seconds." 

What  good  sports  we  women  are.  And 
how  obedient.  Physically  the  pain  passed 
even  before  the  bum  of  the  machine  sig- 
nalled that  the  vacuuming  of  my  uterus  was 
completed,  my  baby  sucked  up  like  ashes 
after  a  cocktail  party  Ten  minutes,  start  to 
finish  And  I  was  back  on  the  arms  of  the 
nurse. 

There  were  12  beds  In  the  recovery  room. 
Bach  one  had  a  ^•ally  flowered  draw  sheet 
and  a  soft  green  or  blue  thermal  blanket.  It 
was  all  very  feminine.  Lying  on  those  beds 
for  an  hour  or  more  were  the  shocked  victims 
of  their  sex  life,  their  full  wombs  now 
stripped  clean,  their  futures  less  encumbered. 
It  was  very  quiet  In  that  room.  The  only 
voice  was  that  of  the  nurse,  locating  the 
new  women  who  had  Just  come  In  so  she 
could  monitor  their  blood  pressure,  and 
checking  out  the  recovered  women  who  were 
free  to  leave. 

Juice  was  being  passed  about  and  I  found 
myself  sipping  a  Dixie  cup  of  Hawaiian 
Punch.  An  older  woman  with  tightly  curled 
bleached  hair  was  Just  getting  up  from  the 
next  bed.  "That  was  no  goddamn  snap,"  she 
said,  resting  before  putting  on  her  mini- 
skirt and  high  white  boots.  Other  women 
came  and  went,  some  walking  out  a.s  dazed 
as  they  had  entered,  others  with  a  bounce 
that  signaled  they  were  going  right  back  to 
Bloomlngdale's. 

Finally  then.  It  was  time  for  me  to  leaye. 
I  checked  out,  making  an  appointment  to 
return  In  two  weeks  for  an  lUD  Insertion.  My 
husband  was  slumped  In  the  waiting  room, 
clutching  a  single  yellow  ro"?e  wrapped  In  a 
wet  paper  towel  and  stuffed  Into  a  baggie 
We  didn't  talk  the  whole  way  home,  but 
Just  held  hands  very  tightly.  At  home  there 
were  more  yellow  roses  and  a  tray  In  bed 
for  me  and  the  children's  curiosity  to  divert 
It  had  certainly  been  a  successful  ojjera- 
tlon.  I  didn't  bleed  at  all  for  two  days.  Just 
as  they  had  predicted,  and  then  I  bled  only 
moderately  for  another  four  days.  Within  a 
week  my  breasts  had  subsided  and  the  ten- 
derness vanished,  and  my  body  felt  mine 
again  Instead  of  the  eggshell  it  becomes 
when  It's  protecting  someone  else 

My  husband  and  I  are  back  to  planning 
our  summer  vacation  and  his  career  switch. 
And  It  certainly  does  make  more  sense  not 
to  be  having  a  baby  right  now — we  say  that 
to  each  other  all  the  time.  But  I  have  this 
ghost  now.  A  very  little  ghost  that  only  ap- 
pears when  I'm  seeing  something  beautiful, 
like  the  full  moon  on  the  ocean  last  weekend. 
And  the  baby  waves  at  me.  And  I  wave  at 
the  baby.  "Of  coxorse,  we  have  room,"  I  cry 
to  the  ghost.  "Of  course,  we  do" 
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MEL  LAIRD:  LET'S  STOP  UNDERMIN- 
ING THE  CENTR.^L  INTELLIGENCE 
AGENCY 

HON.  JACK  F,  KEMP 

or  NEW   Turk 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  May  20.  1976 

Mr.  KEMP.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  bring  to  the 
attention  of  my  colleagues  an  article  by 
Melvin  Laird,  a  distinguished  member  of 
Uie  Ho'a.se  for  16  years  and  tlic  very  able 
former  Secretary  of  Defense.  Mr.  Laird 
points  out  that  in  undermining  the  CIA 
we  are  undermining  our  own  security  and 
that  of  the  non-Communist  nations, 
which  are  targets  of  massive  Soviet  KGB 
efforts  to  subvert  them  by  buying  con- 
trol and  by  surreptitiously  suppLving 
vast  sums  to  build  the  local  Communist 
parties  into  the  dominant  political  forces. 
Too  many  Americans  have  been  mis- 
led into  believing  that  the  CIA  Ls  the 
greatest  threat  to  their  freedom  and  to 
the  Independence  of  otl^.er  naiions.  Too 
many  of  our  citizens  are  tot^illy  unaware 
of  tiie  activities  of  the  KGB- -Indeed, 
many  do  not  even  recognize  the  initials. 
It  is  a  subject  that  must  concern  all 
of  us  very  deeply.  It  i.s  non.senslcal  for  the 
U.S.  Congress  to  spend  billions  on  defense 
against  Communist  aggression  and  un- 
wittingly contribute  to  the  success  of 
KGB  disinformed  campaigns. 

In  the  hopes  that  Mr.  Laird's  wisdom 
will  contribute  to  the  ability  of  the  Con- 
gress to  provide  free-world  leadership, 
I  insert  hLs  article  from  the  Reader's  Di- 
gest into  tlie  Record  : 

Lcrs  Stop  Undkrminino  the  CIA 
(By  Melvin  R.  Laird) 
(If  the  United  States  I.s  to  continue  as  a 
flag-bearer  against  totalitarianism,  says  this 
former  Secretary  of  Defense,  it  niu.st  protect 
and  preserve  our  International  Intelligence 
network  ) 

We  Americans  are  on  the  verge  of  doing 
ourselves  what  our  worst  enemies  have  been 
unable  to  do:  destroy  our  Intelligence 
services. 

Last  year,  Senate  and  House  committees 
t>egan  searching  Investigations  of  the  Central 
Intelligence  Agency.  The  investigators'  Intent 
was  honorable,  and  they  have  brotight  to 
light  malprav'tlces  that  must  be  curbed  Ac- 
cording to  Congressional  findin^:s  and  CIA 
admissions,  during  the  29  years  the  CIA  has 
existed — 1947  to  1976 — agency  personnel  per- 
petrated the  following  questionable  acts  of 
domestic  espionage:  They  Illegally  entered 
four  homes  or  offices,  tapped  the  phones  of 
27  people,  placed  five  US  citizens  under 
surveillance  and  Infiltrated  ten  agents  into 
the  anti-war  movement  For  over  two  dec- 
ade.?, they  opened  private  mall  received  by 
Americans  from  communist  countries.  Ad- 
ditionally, In  examining  possible  foreign  In- 
fluence on  the  anti-war  movement,  the  CIA 
accumulated  flies  on  approximately  10,000 
American  citizens. 

The  side  effects  of  these  Investigations, 
however,  have  proved  much  more  harmful 
to  the  country  than  the  Ills  that  Congress 
sought  to  remedy  As  CBS  commentator  Eric 
Sevareld  recently  declared  "We've  had  Con- 
gressmen breaking  solemn  agreements  with 
the  Executive  by  leaking  cla.s.sifled  Informa- 
tion In  the  name  of  higher  laxs  of  their  selec- 
tion. We  have  had  Journalists  breaking  their 
word  on  information  received  off  the  record 
by  leaking  It  to  other  Journall.'sts.  which  1^ 
morally  the  same  as  publishing  It  themselves 
And.  worse,  we've  had  zealots  publishing  the 
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names  of  American  Intelligence  personnel — 
which.  In  this  time  of  terrorists  everywhere, 
increases  the  risk  of  kidnapping  and  murder. 
To  do  this  Is  to  commit  the  moral  equivalent 
of  treason." 

The  dubious  acts  committed  by  the  CIA 
have  been  distorted  and  magnified,  while 
lurid  charges  flourished,  often  without  a  scin- 
tilla of  suljstantlatlon.  For  example: 

Allrgation  The  CIA  Jeopardized  public 
health  by  conducting  biological-warfare  ex- 
periments In  New  York  City  subways.  Fact: 
Thf'  Army,  to  assess  vulnerability  of  the 
transit  system  to  sabotage,  placed  some  in- 
nocuous powder  In  a  subway,  then  measured 
how  far  It  was  wafted  down  the  tunnel  The 
test  menaced  nobody.  The  CIA  had  no  part 
In  It 

.Allegation:  The  CIA  placed  secret  Inform- 
ants on  the  White  House  staff  to  spy  on  the 
Presidency,  Its  chief  White  House  "contact 
man"  for  a  while  wa.s  Alexander  P  Butter- 
fleld.  later  director  of  the  Federal  Aviation 
Administration  Fact:  Butterfield  never  had 
any  connection  with  the  CIA.  For  the  past 
20  years,  like  other  agencies,  the  CIA,  at 
White  House  reqr.est,  has  routinely  assigned 
specialists  to  the  Presidential  staff. 

Allrgation:  The  CIA  has  assassinated  for- 
eign leaders  and  perhaps  even  some  Amer- 
icans. Fact:  More  than  a  decade  ago,  when  a 
de  facto  state  of  war  existed  between  the 
United  States  and  Cuba,  the  CIA  involved 
Itself  In  unsuccessful  plots  to  kill  Fidel  Cas- 
tro It  also  considered  poisoning  Patrice 
Lumumba  of  the  Republic  of  the  Congo.  But 
the  prosaic  truth,  as  established  by  the  skep- 
tical Senate  Investigators,  Is  that  the  CIA 
never  assassinated  anyone  anywhere. 
hemorrhage:  of  secrets 

As  the  CIA's  legitimate  secret  operations 
are  exposed  and  its  sensitive  Intelligence- 
gathering  methods  Irresponsibly  Illuminated, 
our  first  line  of  defense  against  attack — and 
our  only  defense  against  covert  attack — Is  be- 
coming Increa.'^lngly  paralyzed.  In  foreign 
parliaments  and  press,  the  feasibility  of  con- 
fidential collaboration  with  America  has  been 
publicly  questioned.  Some  countries  have 
stopped  confiding  in  \is  almost  entlrelv  for 
fear  their  confidences  will  be  broken  by  Con- 
gress or  the  pre.ss  Individual  foreigners  who 
have  risked  their  lives  to  secretly  serve  the 
United  States— Including  agents  well  placed 
in  the  Soviet  bloc  and  the  Third  World— have 
quit  out  of  fear  of  Identification.  The  diffi- 
culty of  enlisting  reliable  new  foreign  sources 
has  Increased  greatly. 

Meanwhile,  scores  of  gifted  American  men 
and  women  In  the  CIA  pos.sessing  priceless 
expertise  and  experience  have  been  dl.sgusted 
at  the  pillory  with  which  their  patriotism  has 
been  rewarded,  and  many  have  even  left. 
Important  Intelligence  undertakings,  ap- 
proved by  Congressional  committees  and  the 
President  as  e.ssentlal  to  the  national  Inter- 
est, have  collapsed  In  the  glare  of  publicity. 
F^r  inistance.  disclosures  that  the  United 
SUtes  has  used  submarines  In  Soviet  terri- 
torial waters  to  monitor  Russian  weapons 
tests  have  greatly  diminished  the  flow  of  this 
vital  Intelligence 

The  hemorrhage  of  secret,s  Is  also  destroy- 
ing the  CIA's  capacity  to  art  covertlv  In  Wes- 
tern Interests  Sometimes  the  discreet  provi- 
sion of  money,  information,  advice  and  other 
requested  help  affords  the  onlv  practical 
means  of  countering  subversion  abroad.  Re- 
peatedly, the  Soviet  Union  has  sought  to 
subvert  other  nations  by  buying  control  of 
politicians,  bureaucrats,  Journalists  and 
trade-union  leader.*,  by  surreptitiously  sup- 
plying vast  sums  to  build  the  local  commu- 
nist party  Into  the  dominant  political  force. 
Plans  to  combat  such  subversion  lose  all  ef- 
fectiveness If  announced.  If  identified,  recip- 
ients of  our  assistance  forfeit  credibility  and 
become  Instant  targets  of  venomous  attack 
oy  communlBts  and  others. 
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KECORO  or  SUCCESS 

In  an  Ideal  world,  we  would  need  neither 
Intelligence  services  nor  armed  forces.  But 
we  must  have  both  if  we  are  to  survive  In 
the  real  world  of  1976,  which  has  become 
very  unsafe  for  democracy  and  the  United 
States.  Of  the  earth's  158  nations,  only  39 
presently  maintain  democratic,  representa- 
tive governments  and  open  societies.  Many 
of  the  totalitarian  nations  are  fanatic  In 
their  hostility  to  freedom  and  to  America. 
Our  access  to  many  Indlspenslble  natural  re- 
sources depends  upon  fragile  regimes.  The 
complex  daily  functlong  of  our  society  Is 
threatened  by  the  phenomenon  of  interna- 
tional terrorism.  Meanwhile,  the  Russians — 
besides  their  worldwide  subversion,  foment- 
ing of  revolution  and  support  of  terrorism — 
persist  m  an  enormous,  costly  effort  to  at- 
tain uudlsputed  military  supremacy  with 
which  they  hope  to  Intimidate  the  West  Into 
further  retreat. 

To  cope  with  all  these  threats  and  un- 
certainties, we  must  keep  ourselves  continu- 
ously and  accurately  Informed  as  to  what  Is 
happening,  especially  In  those  areas  shrouded 
m  totalitarian  secrecy.  To  repel  covert  ag- 
gression, we  m.ust  resort  at  times  to  covert 
methods.  President  Harry  Truman  and  Con- 
gress recognized  this  when  they  created  the 
CIA  In  1947.  And  this  unchanged  reality  has 
been  recognized  by  every  subsequent  Presi- 
dent— and  Congress,  except  the  present  one. 

Having  berved  first  on  one  of  the  Congres- 
sional committees  that  oversee  our  intelli- 
gence apparatus,  and  later  as  Secretary  of 
Defen.se.  I  am  famUlar  with  some  of  the  ac- 
complishments of  our  Intelligence  services. 
Consider: 

During  the  past  25  years,  the  Soviet  Union 
has  not  developed  a  single  major  nev:  iceapon 
without  our  knowing  it  well  in  advance. 
Without  such  knowledge,  we  undoubtedly 
would  have  wasted  untold  billions  preparing 
to  counter  threats  which  did  not  actually 
exist.  Current  efforts  to  negotiate  curtail- 
ment of  the  nuclear-arms  race  are  possible 
only  because  our  precise  Intelligence  enables 
us  to  count  every  Soviet  missile,  submarine 
and  bomber,  and  to  monitor  Soviet  compli- 
ance with  the  treaties  achieved.  If  we  destroy 
the  effectiveness  of  the  CIA,  we  wlU  destroy 
with  It  whatever  hope  there  Is  of  negotiating 
any  significant  disarmament. 

Timely  intelligence  has  helped  avert  war 
During  the  1973  Arab-Israeli  conflicts,  U.S. 
Intelligence— live  agents  and  technical  sur- 
veillance— detected  Soviet  preparations  to 
dispatch  troops  to  the  Middle  East.  Thus 
alerted,  we  were  able  to  Initiate  urgent  dip- 
iomatlc  and  other  actions  that  persuaded 
the  Russians  to  forgo  military  Intervention. 

A  Jew  years  ago,  our  agents — or  spies,  If  you 
will— -ascertained  that  one  non-communist 
country  was  about  to  attack  another.  De- 
tails cannot  yet  be  made  public.  But  we 
quickly  and  privately  brought  the  countries 
together,  laid  out  the  facts,  Induced  them  to 
negotiate,  CIA  espionage  thus  prevented  a 
war 

Since  late  1973,  U.S.  Intelligence  has  given 
both  Israel  and  Egypt  considerable  sense  of 
security  by  continuously  showing  each  what 
the  other  is  doing  militarily.  Given  proof 
that  neither  Is  about  to  pounce  on  the  other, 
the  Arabs  and  Israelis  have  been  willing  at 
least  to  try  to  devise  a  formula  for  Middle 
East  harmony.  Our  Intelligence  has  bought 
the  necessary  time. 

Through  infiltration  of  various  terrorist 
movements,  the  CIA  has  aborted  numerous 
plots.  On  at  least  two  occasions,  the  CIA  has 
forestalled  Eissasslns  bound  for  the  United 
States  with  orders  to  kill  elected  public  ofl3- 
clals.  It  has  also  thwarted  plans  to  kill  promi- 
nent American  Jews  with  letter  bombs. 

While  Israel's  premier  Oolda  Melr  was 
visiting  New  York  City  on  March  4,  1973,  po- 
lice rushed  to  busy  midtowu  Intersections 
and  hauled  away  two  cars  with  enough  So- 
viet-made explosives  to  kUl  everybody  wlChln 
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a  100-yard  radius  The  terrorist  explosives 
were  timed  to  detonate  at  noon,  when  streets 
would  be  most  crowded.  The  disaster  waa 
prevented  because  we  had  advance  warning 
of  It. 

ShorUy  before  Christmas,  1973,  the  CIA 
learned  that  six  small,  hand -carried  Soviet 
SA-7  mlssUes — extremely  accurate  against 
low-flying  aircraft — were  being  smtiggled  in 
Libyan  diplomatic  pouches  to  Black  Septem- 
ber terrorists  in  Europe.  The  terrorlstB 
planned  to  shoot  down  a  747  landing  in 
Rome.  However,  acting  on  CIA  intelllgenoe, 
European  governments  disrupted  the  opera- 
tion and  spared  the  lives  of  hundreds  of 
holiday  travelers. 

The  CIA  has  frustrated  communist  sub- 
version of  other  nations  After  World  War 
II,  the  Soviet  Union  sponsored  a  massive 
clandestine  effort  to  Impose  communist  dic- 
tatorships on  a  weakened  Western  Europe. 
Communist  operatives,  dispensing  millions 
of  dollars,  organized  strikes  tc  block  Marshall 
Plan  aid  and  engender  chaos  They  Infiltrated 
the  press,  tried  to  buy  elections.  By  providing 
Intelligence,  money  and  counsel,  the  CIA 
gave  an tl -totalitarian  factions  a  fighting 
chance  to  resist.  Given  this  chance,  the 
Europeans  proceeded  to  build  healthy  democ- 
racies.  Indispensable  to  our   own   welfare 

During  the  1950s,  with  Soviet  barking. 
Cuba  tried  to  Ignite  guerrilla  warfare  and 
violent  revolution  In  Latin  America.  While 
quietly  urging  needed  social  reforms,  the 
CIA  offered  Latin  Amerlc.ans  the  Intelligence 
and  training  they  needed  to  repel  Cuban 
aggression.  The  communists  were  defeated  In 
Bolivia,  Venezuela,  Brazi:,  Uruguay,  Guate- 
mala and  the  Dominican  Republic,  Much 
the  same  pattern  was  repeated  In  sections  of 
Africa  where  the  Russians  sought  to  estab- 
lish new  colonies  for  themselves  In  the  Mid- 
dle East,  too,  the  CIA  has  repeatedly  aborted 
Soviet  plots  to  seize  control  of  Arab  nations. 

In  retrospect.  It  Is  obvious  that  not  all  of 
the  covert  actions  undertaken  by  the  United 
States  in  the  past  20  years  have  "been  wise  or 
Justified.  I  strongly  believe  that  we  never 
again  should  attempt  to  use  military  force 
covertly.  Military  action  can  succeed  only  if 
understood  and  endorsed  by  the  public  as 
well  as  Congress.  However.  If  "we  abandon  our 
capacity  to  discreetly  help  those  who  wish 
to  resist  externally  Inspired  subversion — 
totalitarianism  of  either  the  left  or  right— 
we  will  reduce  ourselves  to  a  choice  of  aban- 
doning them  entirely  or  sending  In  the 
Marines. 

In  sum:  If  we  allow  our  Intelligence  serv- 
ices to  be  rendered  Impotent,  we  will  signal 
friend  and  foe  alike  that  we  lack  both  the 
■will  and  the  means  to  compete  with  totali- 
tarianism. Unable  to  protect  ourselves,  or 
our  friends  abroad,  America  wUl  shrink  Into 
isolationism,  and  our  economy,  denied  essen- 
tial foreign  resources,  will  shrivel.  Then  we, 
and  certainly  our  children,  will  discover  too 
late  that  there  Is  no  place  to  hide  from 
totalitarianism. 

As  a  former  Secretary  of  Defense.  I  believe 
that  we  should  maintain  armed  forces 
stronger  than  those  of  any  potential  enemy. 
But  without  an  equally  .stroiig  Intelligence 
service,  our  nation  can  never  be  secure  I 
know  that.  So  do  our  friends  and  antagonists 
throughout  the  world 


JUDGE    GLENN   A.    WYMORE 


HON.  GLENN  M.  ANDERSON 

or    CALlrORNlA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT ATI\-ES 
Thursday,  May  20,  1976 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  California,  Mr. 
Speaker,  on  June  2  the  people  of  the 
harbor  area  will  gather  to  pay  tribute  to 
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a  nuiii  \\\\o  has  been  a  long-time  mem- 
ber ol  tlifir  community.  He  is  also  a 
judKe  in  the  municipal  court,  Los  An- 
geles Judicial  Distrut.  and  it  is  in  both 
his  private  and  public  capacity  that  the 
Honorable  Glenn  A.  Wymore  will  be 
honored. 

Judge  Wymore  Is  currently  assigned 
to  the  San  Pedro  Branch  of  Uie  Munici- 
pal Court,  but  his  associations  In  the  Los 
Angeles  harbor  area  are  much  deeper 
than  his  judicial  assignment.  He  has 
.erved  on  the  bench  since  his  appoint- 
ment In  1968,  with  all  of  his  service  com- 
ing while  stationed  at  the  San  Pedro 
courthouse. 

"Glenn"  as  he  Is  known  to  his  many 
friends  in  the  community,  was  born  In 
1906  at  Mankota,  Kans.  He  moved  to 
Los  Angeles  in  1923.  graduating  from 
Lincoln  High  School  in  1927.  In  1936.  he 
completed  the  requirements  for  a  bache- 
lor of  law  degree  from  Southwestern 
University  of  Law. 

Prior  to  receiving  his  appointment  to 
the  bench.  Judge  Wymore  had  a  long 
and  distinguished  career  in  public  serv- 


ice. From  1929  to  1939,  he  was  a  deputy 
clerk  in  Los  Angeles  municipal  court. 
After  being  admitted  to  the  bar.  he 
served  as  deputy  public  defender  for  the 
city  of  Los  Angeles  from  19.:I9  to  1943.  It 
was  during  this  time — 1941— that  Glenn 
Wymore  moved  to  the  San  Pedro  area, 
where  he  has  resided  ever  since. 

Glenn  Wymore  pursued  the  private 
practice  of  law  from  1945  until  his  ap- 
pointment to  the  bench  in  1968.  He  still 
found  time  for  public  service,  however, 
as  a  member  of  the  Pubhc  Utilities  and 
Transportation  Commission  of  the  city 
of  Los  Angeles.  During  his  tenure  on  the 
commission  from  1961  to  1963.  Glenn 
Wymore  served  a  term  as  president  of 
the  commission. 

Despite  an  active  professional  life  and 
his  devotion  to  his  family.  Judge  Wy- 
more has  always  found  some  time  In 
which  to  devote  his  talents  and  energy 
to  community  ser%lce.  He  has  been  a 
member  of  the  board  of  directors  of  the 
Bay  Harbor  Hospital,  a  nonprofit  corpo- 
ration, since  1957,  and  is  a  past  presi- 
dent of  that  organization. 


Judge  Wymore  is  a  past  member  of 
the  San  Pedro  Chamber  of  Commerce 
board  of  directors.  Professionally,  he  is 
a  past  president  of  the  Harbor  Bar  As- 
sociation. Since  his  appointment  to  the 
bench.  Judge  WjTnore  has  been  an 
honorary  member  of  that  group. 

On  June  2,  the  Los  Angeles  Harbor 
Area  will  honor  Judge  Wymore  with  a 
testimonial  dinner,  in  recognition  of  ills 
outstanding  service  on  behalf  of  the 
public  as  a  judge  in  municipal  court.  His 
many  years  as  a  resident  in  San  Pedro 
have  enabled  him  to  make  countless 
friends  In  our  community,  and  I  am  sure 
that  many  of  them  will  be  present  that 
night  to  help  commemorate  Judge  Wy- 
more's  outstanding  career,  and  wish  him 
good  luck  as  he  continues  in  the  future. 

My  wife,  Lee,  joins  me  in  wishing 
Judge  Glenn  A.  Wymore  the  best  of  luck 
as  he  continues  his  career  in  the  Los 
Angeles  Judicial  District  municipal 
court.  We  would  also  like  to  express  our 
greeting  and  congratulations  to  his 
lovely  wife.  Dorothy,  and  their  son, 
Michael. 
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The  Senate  met  at  10  a.m.  and  was 
called  to  order  by  Hon.  Carl  T.  Curtis,  a 
Senator  from  the  State  of  Nebraska. 


PRAYER 

The  Reverend  Seth  R.  Brooks,  min- 
ister. Universaiist  National  Memorial 
Church,  Washington,  DC,  offered  the 
following  prayer: 

Our  Father,  we  thank  Thee  we  have 
been  endowed  with  memory.  We  praise 
Thee  as  we  look  back  and  remember  those 
who  were  founders  and  builders  of  this 
Nation.  We  know  they  bequeathed  us  a 
goodly  heritage 

We  are  thankful  we  can  look  forward 
and  know  that.  "Where  there  is  no  vision 
the  people  perLsh."  We  pray  for  Thy  guid- 
ance in  the  time  before  us  both  as  a  na- 
tion and  individuals. 

We  are  conscioas  that  It  is  in  the  pres- 
ent we  must  live  one  day  at  a  time.  We. 
therefore,  ask  Thee  always  to  grant  us 
wisdom  and  courage  for  the  facing  of 
each  hour. 

Bless  our  country,  our  President,  this 
august  body,  and  all  who  are  in  authority 
that  our  Nation  may  live  in  peace,  humil- 
ity, and  high  purpose. 

Thine  is  the  kingdom,  the  power,  and 
the  glory  forever   .Amon 


CuRTia,  a  Senator  Irom  the  State  of  Ne- 
braslca,  to  perform  the  duties  of  the  Cbalr 
(luring  my  absence. 

Jamks  O.  Eastlai«d, 
President  pro  tempore. 

Mr  CURTIS  thereupon  took  the  chair 
as  Acting  President  pro  tempore. 


Tlie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered 


THE    JOURNAL 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  reading  of 
the  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  Thurs- 
day.  May   20.    1976.   be   dispensed   with 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  .Mr  HoL- 
LiNGs*.  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 


CONSIDERATION     OP     CERTAIN 
MEASURES  ON   THE  CALENDAR 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate  pro- 
ceed to  the  consideration  of  calendar  or- 
der Nos.  789.  817.  823.  825.  841    and  8.5'^ 

The  PRF^IDING  OFFICER  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered 


EXECUTIVE  SESSION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate  go 
Into  executive  session  to  consider  a  nom- 
ination on  the  calendar. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  the  conslderaUon  of  execu- 
tive business 


EXTENSION  OF  DISTRICT  OF  CO- 
LUAffilA  Nn:DK'AL  AJ^D  DENTAL 
MANPOWER  ACT 

The  bill  iHR  12132)  to  extend  a.s 
an  emergency  measure  for  1  year  the 
DLstrlct  of  Columbia  Medical  and  Den- 
tal Manpower  Act  of  1970  was  consid- 
ered, ordered  to  a  Uiird  reading,  read 
tlie  third  time,   ar.d   passed. 


APPOINTMENT    OP    ACTING    PRESI- 
DENT   PRO    TEMPORE 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Tlie  clerk 
will  please  read  a  communication  to  the 
Senate  from  the  President  pro  tempore 

<Mr.  Eastland)  . 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  follow- 
ing letter:  i 

U.S.   8Kl»AT«,f 
PHKStDENT   PRO  TKMPORE, 

Washington.  DC.  May  21    1976 

Tn  thf  Srnate 

Beintc  temporarily  absent  from  the  Senate 
on    offlclal    duties.    T    appoint   Hon.   Carl   T. 


DEPARTMENT  OF  THE  INTERIOR 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
read  the  nomination  of  Ronald  G.  Cole- 
man, of  Virginia,  to  be  an  Assistant  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  nomination  is  confirmed 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  re- 
quest that  the  President  be  notlflpd  of 
the  confirmation  of  this  nomination 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  Ls  .so  ordered. 


LEGISLATIVE  SESSION 

Mr  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate-  re- 
sume the  consideration  of  legislative 
business 


NATIONAL  WEATHER  MODIFICA- 
TION POUCY  ACT  OF  1976 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
bin  (S.  3383'  to  authorize  and  direct  the 
Secretary  of  Commerce  to  develop  a  na- 
tional policy  on  weather  rnndiflcation. 
and  for  other  purposes  which  had  been 
reported  from  the  Committee  on  Com- 
merce, with  amendments  as  follows: 

On  page  2.  In  line  4.  strike  out  "projects 
have"  and  Insert  In  Hcu  thereof  "technolORv 
has". 

On  page  2.  at  the  end  of  Una  19,  strike  out 
"experimentation"  and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof 
"development". 

On  page  4.  in  line  7.  strike  out  "the  degree 
of  development  of" 

On  paRe  6.  in  line  25,  strike  out  "state- 
ment of". 

On  page  6.  In  line  1,  strike  out  "description 
of  a" 

So  as  to  make  the  bill  read: 
Be   It    enacted    by    the   Senate   and   House 
of  RrpTesentatUei   of  the   United  States  of 


America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  this  Act 
mriy  be  cited  as  the  "National  Weather  Modi- 
fication Policy  Act  of  1976". 
Sec    2    Deciaration  or  polict. 

(a)  Findings.  The  Congress  finds  and  de- 
clares the  following: 

(1)  Weather-related  disasters  and  hazards. 
Including  drought,  hurricanes,  tornadoes, 
hall,  lightning,  fog,  floods,  and  frost,  result 
tn  substantial  human  suffering  and  loss  of 
life,  billions  of  dollars  of  annual  economic 
losses  to  owners  of  crops  and  other  property, 
and  substantial  fliLanclal  loss  to  the  United 
Stat<^-.s  Trea.'sury; 

(2)  Weather  modification  technology  has 
significant  potential  for  preventing,  divert- 
ing, moderating,  or  ameliorating  the  adverse 
e!Tects  of  such  dl.sasters  and  hazards  and  en- 
hancing crop  production  and  the  availability 
of  water;  and 

(3)  The  Interstate  nature  of  climatic  and 
related  phenomena,  the  severe  eiconomlc 
hardships  experienced  a.s  the  result  of  occa- 
sional drotight  and  other  adverse  meteoro- 
logical coTidltlons,  and  the  existing  role  &nd 
responsibilities  of  the  Federal  Government 
with  respect  to  disaster  relief,  require  ap- 
propriate Federal  action  to  prevent  or  alle- 
viate such  dlsa.'^^ters  and  hazards 

(b)  Purpose. — It  Is  therefore  declared  to 
be  the  purpose  of  the  Congress  In  this  Act 
to  develop  a  comprehensive  and  coordinated 
national  weather  modification  policy  and  a 
national  program  of  weather  modification 
research  and  development — 

( 1 )  to  determine  the  means  by  which  de- 
liberate weather  modification  can  be  used  at 
the  present  time  to  decrease  the  adverse  Im- 
pact of  weather  on  agriculture,  economic 
growth,  and  the  general  public  welfare,  and 
to  determine  the  potential  for  weather 
modification; 

(2)  to  conduct  research  Into  those  scien- 
tific areas  con.sldered  most  likely  to  lead  to 
practical  techniques  for  drought  prevention 
or  alleviation  and  other  forms  of  deliberate 
weather  modlfli^atlon; 

(3)  to  develop  practical  methoda  and  de- 
vices for  weather  modification; 

(4)  to  make  weather  modification  re.search 
findings  available  to  Interested  parties;   and 

(5)  to  asses.s  the  economic,  social,  environ- 
mental, and  legal  Impact  of  an  operational 
weather  modification  program 

.Sec.   3     DEi-LvrrioNS. 

As  used  In  this  Act: 

(1)  The  ter:r.  "Secretary"  means  the  Sec- 
retary of  Commerce 

i2i  The  term  "Stat.e"  means  any  State  of 
the  United  States,  the  District  of  Colimibla, 
or  any  Commor.wealth.  territory,  or  jjosses- 
slon  of  the  United  States 

(3)  The  term  "weather  modification" 
means  any  activity  performed  with  the  in- 
tention and  exnectatlon  of  producing 
changes  in  precipitation,  wind,  fog.  light- 
ning, and  other  atmospheric  phenomena. 
Sec    4.  Study 

The  Secretary  shall  conduct  a  comprehen- 
sive Investigation  and  study  of  the  .state  of 
scientific  knowledge  concerning  weather 
modification,  the  present  state  of  develop- 
ment of  weather  modification  technology. 
the  problems  Impeding  effective  Implemen- 
tation of  weather  modification  technology, 
and  other  related  matters.  Such  study  shall 
Include — 

(1)  a  review  and  analysis  of  the  present 
and  past  research  efforts  to  establish  prac- 
tical weather  modification  technology,  par- 
ticularly as  It  relates  ;o  red\icliig  loss  of  Ufe 
and  crop  and  property  de.?tructlon; 

2)  a  review  and  analvsls  of  re>;earch  needs 
In  weather  modification  to  establish  areas  In 
which  more  research  could  be  expected  to 
yield  the  greatest  return  In  terms  of  practical 
weather  modification  technology; 

(3)  a  review  and  analysis  of  existing 
studies  to  establish  the  probable  economic 
Importance  to  the  United  States  In  terms  of 
agricultural  production,  energy,  and  related 


economic  factors  If  the  present  weather 
modification  technology  were  to  be  effective- 
ly Implemented; 

(4)  an  assessment  of  the  legal,  social,  and 
ecological  Implications  of  expanded  and  ef- 
fective research  and  operational  weather 
modification  projects; 

(5)  recommendations  concerning  legisla- 
tion desirable  at  all  levels  of  government  to 
implement  a  national  weather  modification 
policy  and  program; 

(6)  a  review  of  the  International  Im- 
portance and  Implications  of  weather  mod- 
ification activities  by  the  United  States; 

(7)  a  review  and  analysis  of  present  and 
past  funding  for  weather  modification  from 
all  sources  to  determine  the  sources  and  ade- 
quacy of  funding  in  the  light  of  the  need  of 
the  Nation;  and 

(8)  a  review  and  analysis  of  the  purpose, 
policy,  methods,  and  funding  of  the  Federal 
departments  and  agencies  Involved  In 
weather  modification  and  of  the  existing  In- 
teragency coordination  of  weather  modifica- 
tion research  efTorts. 

Sec  5  Report 

(a)  In  General. — The  Secretary  shall  pre- 
pare and  submit  to  the  President  and  the 
Congress,  within  1  year  after  the  date  of 
enactment  of  this  Act.  a  final  report  on  the 
findings,  conclusions,  and  recommendatlonB 
of  the  study  conducted  pursuant  to  section 
4     Such    report   shall    include: 

(1  I  a  summary  of  the  findings  made  with 
respect  to  each  of  the  areas  of  Investigation 
specified   In   section   4; 

(2)  other  findings  which  are  pertinent  to 
the  determination  and  Implementation  of  a 
national  policy  on  weather  modifications; 

(3)  a  reconimended  national  policy  on 
weather  modification  and  a  recommended 
national  weather  modification  research  and 
development  program  which  is  consistent 
with,  and  likely  to  contribute  to.  achieving 
the   objectives   of  such  policy: 

( 4 1  recommendations  for  levels  of  Federal 
funding  sufficient  to  support  adequately  a 
national  weather  modification  research  and 
development  program; 

(5)  recommendations  for  any  changes  In 
the  organization  and  Involvement  of  Federal 
departments  and  agencies  In  weather  modi- 
fication which  may  be  needed  to  Implement 
effectively  the  recommended  national  policy 
on  weather  modification  and  the  recom- 
mended research  and  development  program; 
and 

(6)  recommendations  for  any  legislation 
which  may  be  required  to  Implement  such 
policy  and  program. 

Each  department,  agency,  and  other  instru- 
mentality of  the  Federal  Government  is  au- 
thori7,ed  and  directed  to  furnish  the  Secre- 
tary any  information  which  the  Secretary 
deems  necessary  to  carry  out  his  functions 
under  this  Act 

(b)  Operation  and  Consitltation — ^The 
Secretary  shall  solicit  and  consider  the  views 
of  Stat*  age-^:cles.  private  firm..s.  institutions 
of  higher  learning,  and  other  interested  per- 
sons and  governmental  entitles  In  the  con- 
duct of  the  study  required  by  section  4.  and 
in  the  preparation  of  the  report  required  by 
subsection  la) . 

Sec.  6.  AtrrHoRrzATiON  for  appropriations 

There  is  authorized  to  be  appropriated  to 
the  Secretary  for  the  purposes  of  carrying 
out  the  provisions  of  this  Act  not  to  exceed 

$1,000,000 

The  amendments  were  agreed  to. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  Pre.=;ident..  on 
behalf  of  the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island 
(Mr.  Fell » ,  I  send  to  the  desk  an  amend- 
ment and  ask  for  its  immediate  consid- 
eration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 


On  page  2.  line  8,  strike  "and" 

On  page  2,  line  15.  strike  the  period  and 
insert  In  lieu  thereof  ";   and". 

On  page  2,  between  lines  15  aiid  16,  Insert 
the  following: 

"(4)  Weather  modification  programs  may 
have  long-range  and  unexpected  effects  on 
existing  climatic  patterns  which  are  not  con- 
fined by  national  boundaries.". 

On  page  3.  line  8.  strike  "and". 

Or.  page  3.  line  11.  strike  the  period  and 
insert  thereof  ";  and". 

On  page  3.  between  lir.es  11  and  12.  Insert 
the  foilowir.g: 

"(6)  to  develop  both  national  and  Inter- 
national mechanisms  designed  to  minimize 
conflicts  which  may  arise  with  respect  to  the 
peaceful  iLses  cf  weather  modification". 

Or.  page  5,  line  7.  strike  "and". 

On  page  5,  line  12.  strike  the  period  and 
IrLsert  in  lieu  thereof  ";  and". 

On  page  5,  between  '.Inee  12  and  13.  Insert 
the  following: 

"(9'  a  review  and  analysis  of  the  neces- 
sity and  feasibility  cf  negotiating  an  inter- 
national agreement  concerning  the  peaceful 
uses  of  weather  modification  ". 

Or.  page  6.  line  15.  immediately  after  "pro- 
gram" insert  "or  for  any  International  agree- 
ment which  may  be  appropriate  c"ncem!ng 
the  peacefr.I  uses  of  weather  mod ifl cation". 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  I  wish  to 
thank  the  senior  Senator  from  Kansas 
for  accepting  my  amendment  to  his  bill. 
S.  3383.  the  National  Weather  Modifica- 
tion Policy  Act.  I  share  Senator  Peah- 
son's  concern  for  the  development  of  a 
coordinated  and  comprehensive  national 
policy  with  respect  to  the  use  of  weather 
modification  techniques. 

As  we  are  all  aware,  I  am  sure,  any 
comprehensive  or  extensive  national 
weather  modification  program  could 
have  long-term  and  unexpected  effects 
on  existing  climatic  patterns  which  are 
not  confined  by  national  boundaries.  It 
is  my  belief  that  the  development  of  a 
comprehensive  and  coordinated  national 
weather  modification  policy  should  thor- 
oughly take  Into  account  the  Intema- 
tlon  Implications  of  such  a  program. 
Therefore.  It  is  the  purpose  of  my  amend- 
ment to  Include  In  the  process  of  devel- 
oping a  national  policy,  adequate  con- 
sideration of  the  international  Impact  of 
such  a  program. 

I  wish  to  thank  Senator  Pearson  again 
for  accepting  my  amendment  and  there- 
by eliminating  the  need  for  a  rereferral 
to  the  Foreign  Relations  Committee,  and 
I  urge  my  fellow  Senators  to  pass  S.  3383. 
as  amended. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing,  en  bloc,  to  the  amend- 
ments of  the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island, 

The  amendments  were  agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading,  read  the  third  time, 
and  passed,  as  follows: 

S    3383 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  ar,d  Hou^e  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "National  Weather 
Modification  Policy  Act  of  1976". 
Sec.  2.  Declaration   or  policy 

(a)  Fi.ndings. — The  Congres.'=  finds  and 
declares  the  following: 

( 1 )  Weather-related  disasters  and  hazards. 
Including  drought,  hurricanes,  tornadoes. 
hail,  lightning,  fog.  fioods,  and  frost,  result 
in  substantial  human  suffering  and  loss  of 
life,  billions  of  dollars  of  annual  economic 
losses  to  owners  of  crops  and  ether  property, 
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and  substantl&l  flnanclal  Io«8  to  the  Ualted 
States  Treao'iry; 

(2i  Weather  modification  technology  has 
R!K-:unoant  potential  for  preventing,  divert- 
ing, moderating,  or  ameliorating  the  adverse 
effects  of  such  disasters  and  hazards  and  en- 
hancing crop  production  and  the  availability 
of  water; 

(3)  The  Interstate  nature  of  climatic  and 
related  phenomena,  the  severe  economic 
hardships  experienced  as  the  result  of  oc- 
casional drought  and  other  adverse  meteoro- 
logical conditions,  and  the  existing  role  and 
responsibilities  of  the  Federal  Oovernment 
with  respect  to  disaster  relief,  require  appro- 
priate Federal  action  to  prevent  or  alleviate 
such  disasters  and  hazards;  and 

(4)  Weather  modification  programs  may 
have  long-range  and  unexpected  effects  on 
exLstlng  climatic  patterns  which  are  not  con- 
fined by  national  boundaries. 

(b)  Purpose. — It  la  therefore  declaired  to 
be  the  purpose  of  the  Congress  In  this  Act 
to  develop  a  comprehensive  and  coordinated 
national  weather  modification  policy  and  a 
national  program  of  weather  modification 
research  and  development — 

( 1 )  to  determine  the  means  by  which  delib- 
erate weather  modification  can  be  used  at 
the  present  time  to  decrease  the  adverse  Im- 
pact of  weather  on  agriculture,  economic 
growth,  and  the  general  public  welfare,  and 
to  determine  the  potential  for  weather  modi- 
fication. 

(2)  to  conduct  research  Into  those  scien- 
tific areas  considered  most  likely  to  lead  to 
practical  techniques  ror  drought  prevention 
or  alleviation  and  other  forms  of  deliberate 
weather  modification; 

(3)  to  develop  practical  method*  and  de- 
vices for  weather  modification; 

(4)  to  make  weather  modification  re- 
search findings  available  to  Interested  par- 
ties. 

(6)  to  assess  the  economic,  socslal,  environ- 
mental,  and  legal  Impact  of  an  operational 
weather  modification  program;  and 

(6)  to  develop  both  national  and  inter- 
national mechanlsma  designed  to  minimize 
conflicts  which  may  arise  with  respect  to 
the  peaceful   uses  of   weather  modification 

Sec.  3    DEHNITKr.vS 

As  used  in  this  Act: 

( 1 )  The  term  "Secretary"  means  the  Sec- 
retary of  Commerce 

(2)  The  term  "State"  means  any  State  of 
the  United  States,  the  District  of  Columbia, 
or  any  Commonwealth,  territory,  or  posses- 
sion of  the  United  States. 

(3)  The  term  "weather  modification" 
means  any  activity  performed  with  the  In- 
tention and  expectation  of  producing 
changes  In  precipitation,  wind.  fog.  light- 
ning, and  other  atmospheric  phenomena. 
Sec  4  Study 

The  Secretary  shall  conduct  a  compre- 
hensive Investigation  and  study  of  the  state 
of  scientific  knowledge  concerning  weather 
modification,  the  present  state  of  develop- 
ment of  weather  modification  technology, 
the  problems  Impeding  effective  Implemen- 
tation of  weather  modification  technology, 
and  other  related  matters.  Such  study  shall 
Include — 

(1)  a  review  and  analysis  of  the  present 
and  past  research  efforts  to  esUbllsh  prac- 
tical weather  modification  technology,  par- 
ticularly as  It  relates  to  reducing  loss  of  life 
and  crop  and  property  destruction: 

(2)  a  review  and  analysis  of  research  needa 
In  weather  modification  to  establish  areas 
In  which  more  research  could  be  expected  to 
yield  the  greatest  return  In  terms  of  prac- 
tical weather  modification  technology; 

(3)  a  review  and  analysis  of  existing 
studies  to  establLsh  the  probable  economic 
Importance  to  the  United  States  In  terma  of 
agricultural  production,  energy,  apd  related 
economic  factors  If  the  present  weather 
modification  technology  were  to  be  effec- 
tively Implemented;  . 


(4)  an  aseessment  of  the  legal,  social,  and 
ecological  implications  of  expanded  and 
elTectlve  research  and  operational  weather 
modification  projects; 

(5)  recommendations  concerning  legisla- 
tion desirable  at  all  levels  of  government  to 
Implement  a  national  weather  modification 
policy  and  program; 

(6)  a  review  of  the  International  Import- 
ance and  Implications  of  weather  modifica- 
tion actlvlUee  by  the  United  States; 

(7)  a  review  and  analysis  of  present  and 
past  funding  for  weather  modification  from 
all  sources  to  determine  the  sources  and  ade- 
quacy of  funding  In  the  Ught  of  the  needs 
of  the  Nation; 

(8)  a  review  and  analysis  of  the  purpose, 
policy,  methods,  and  funding  of  the  Federal 
departments  and  agencies  Involved  In 
weather  modification  and  of  the  existing  In- 
teragency coordination  of  weather  modifica- 
tion research  efforts;  and 

(9)  a  review  and  analysis  of  the  necessity 
and  feasibility  of  negotiating  an  interna- 
tional agreement  concerning  the  peaceful 
uses  of  weather  modification 

Sec.  5.  RxpoBT 

(a)  In  Oenkbai,.— The  Secretary  shall  pre- 
pare and  submit  to  the  President  and  the 
Congress,  within  1  year  after  the  date  of  en- 
actment of  thl.s  Act.  a  final  report  on  the 
findings,  conclusions,  and  recommendations 
of  the  study  conducted  pursuant  to  section 
4.  Such  report  shall  Include: 

(1)  a  summary  of  the  findings  made  with 
respect  to  each  of  the  areas  of  investigation 
specified  In  section  4; 

(2)  other  findings  which  are  pertinent  to 
the  determination  and  Implementation  of  a 
national  policy  on  weather  modifications; 

(3)  a  recommended  national  policy  on 
weather  modification  and  a  recommended 
national  weather  modification  research  and 
development  program  which  Is  consistent 
with,  and  likely  to  contribute  to.  achieving 
the  objectives  of  such  policy; 

(4)  recommendations  for  levels  of  Federal 
funding  sufllclent  to  support  adequately  a 
national  weather  modification  research  and 
development  program; 

(6)  recommendations  for  any  changes  In 
the  organization  and  Involvement  of  Fed- 
eral departments  and  agencies  In  weather 
modification  which  may  be  needed  to  Imple- 
ment effectively  the  recommended  national 
policy  on  weather  modification  and  the  rec- 
ommended researato  and  development  pro- 
gram: and 

(6)  recommendations  for  any  legislation 
which  may  be  required  to  implement  such 
policy  and  program  for  any  international 
agreement  which  may  be  appropriate  con- 
cerning the  peaceful  uses  of  weather  modifi- 
cation. Each  department,  agency,  and  other 
Instrumentality  of  the  Federal  Oovernment 
is  authorized  and  directed  to  furnish  the 
Secretary  any  Information  which  the  Secre- 
tary deems  necessary  to  carry  out  hU  func- 
tions under  this  Act. 

(b)  Operation  and  CoNStn.TATioN. — The 
Secretary  shall  solicit  and  consider  the  views 
of  State  agencies,  private  firms.  Institutions 
of  higher  learning,  and  other  Interested  per- 
sons and  governmenUl  entitles  In  the  con- 
duct of  the  study  required  by  section  4.  and 
In  the  preparation  of  the  report  required  by 
subsection  (a). 

Sec.  6.  Authorization  for  approprutions. 

There  Is  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
to  the  Secretary  for  the  purposes  of  carrying 
out  the  provisions  of  this  Act  not  to  exceed 
« 1,000 .000. 


CENTRAI.,  WESTRRN,  .\ND  SOUTH 
PACIFIC  FISHERIES  DEVELOP- 
MENT 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
bill  (S.  2219)  to  amend  the  Central, 
Western,    and    South    Pacific    Flshertes 


Development  Act  to  extend  the  ap- 
propriation authorization  through  fiscal 
ypar  1979.  nnd  for  other  pun>o.ses.  which 
had  been  reported  from  the  Committee 
on  Commerce,  with  anipndments  &%  fol- 
lows: 

On  page  1.  beginning  in  line  7.  after 
"'2 '"strike  out 

by  striking  in  section  4  "June  30,  1976,"  and 
Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "September  30,  1976. 
and  heplember  30.  1979," 

And  Insert  In  lieu  thereof: 
by  striking  in  section  4  the  words  "June  30, 
1976.  a  complete"  and  Inserting  In  lieu  there- 
of the  words  "January  30  of  each  year,  an 
annual" 

On  page  2.  beginning  In  line  3.  strike 
out: 

(3j  by  Inserting  in  section  7  after  "M.. 
000.000"  a  comma  and  the  following:  and 
for  the  succeeding  three  years  through  fiscal 
year  1979,  the  sum  of  •4,000,000". 

And  insert  In  lieu  thereof: 

(3)  by  striking  section  7  and  Inserting  In 
lieu  thereof  the  following:  "There  Is  au- 
thorLsed  to  be  appropriated  to  the  Secretary 
for  purposes  of  carrying  out  the  provi.'!ions 
of  this  Act  not  to  exceed  »300,000  for  the 
transitional  fiscal  quarter  ending  September 
30,  1976;  not  to  exceed  $1,333,333  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  September  30.  1977;  not 
to  exceed  $1,333,333  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
September  30,  1978;  and  not  to  exceed  $1.- 
333,333  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  Septem- 
ber 30,  1979.  Such  sums  as  may  be  ap- 
propriated under  this  section  shall  remain 
available  until  expended  ". 

So  as  to  make  \he  bill  read: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Ccmfjress  assembled.  That  the 
Central.  Western,  aiid  South  Pacific  Fish- 
eries Development  Act  (86  Stat.  744.  16 
U.S.C.  768a  note  )  U  amended — 

(1)  by  strlkmg  in  section  2  the  words 
"three-year". 

(2)  by  striking  in  section  4  the  words 
"June  30.  1976.  a  complete"  and  Inserting 
In  lieu  thereof  the  words  "January  30  of 
each  year,  an  annual":  and 

(3)  by  strlkln*^  section  7  and  Inserting  In 
lieu  thereof  the  following:  "There  t.i  au- 
thorized to  be  appropriated  to  the  Secre- 
tary for  purposes  of  carrjing  out  the  pro- 
visions of  this  Act  not  to  exreed  $300,000 
for  the  transitional  fiscal  quarter  ending 
September  30.  1976;  not  to  exceed  $1,333,333 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  September  30. 
1977,  not  to  exceed  $1.3.33.333  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  September  30.  1978.  and  not  to 
exceed  $1,333,333  for  the  flsca.!  year  ending 
September  30,  1979  Such  sums  as  may  be 
appropriated  under  this  .'^e-tlon  shall  re- 
main available  until  expended  ". 

The  amendments  were  agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engro.ssed 
for  a  third  reading,  read  the  third  time. 
and  passed. 

(Later  In  the  day  the  following  pro- 
ceedings occurred : ) 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, earlier  today,  the  Senate  passed 
S.  2219  by  unanimous  coiisent.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Committee 
on  Commerce  be  dLscharged  from  further 
consideration  of  H.R.  13380;  that  the 
Senate  proceed  to  Its  immediate  con- 
sideration; that  it  be  considered  as  hav- 
ing been  read  the  first  and  second  times, 
tliat  all  after  the  enacting  clause  be 
stricken;  that  the  t«xt  of  the  Senate- 
passed  bill.  S.  2219,  as  amended,  be  in- 
serted in  lieu  thereof;  that  the  bill  then 
be  considered  as  having  been  read  the 
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third  time  and  passed  and  the  motion  to 
reconsider  laid  on  the  table:  and  that 
the  action  on  S.  2219  be  \1tiated  and 
S  2219  then  be  indefinitely  postponed. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and  it 
is  so  ordered. 


THE 
THE 


FISHERIES  PROGRAMS  IN 
TRUST  TERRITORY  OF 
PACIFIC    ISLANDS 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
bill  '  S  14141  to  make  the  Trust  Territory 
of  the  Pacific  Islands  eligible  to  partic- 
ipate in  certain  Federal  fisheries  pro- 
grams, and  for  other  purposes,  which 
had  been  reported  from  the  Committee 
on  Commerce  with  an  amendment  to 
.•strike  out  all  after  the  enacting  clause 
and  insert: 

That  section  2  of  the  Commercial  Fisheries 
Research  and  Development  Act  of  1964  (16 
use.  7791  Is  amended  by  striking  out  the 
words  "and  Guam"  In  the  definition  of 
"State"  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  the 
words  "Guam,  and  the  Trust  Territory  of  the 
Pacific  Islands". 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Tlie  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading,  read  the  third  time, 
and  passed. 


PRESIDENT'S  COMMISSION  FOR  THE 
PROTECTION  OF  HUMAN  SUB- 
JECTS OF  BIOMEDICAL  AND  BE- 
HAVIORAL RESEARCH  ACT  OF  1976 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
bill  (S.  2515'  to  amend  the  Pubhc  Health 
Service  Act  to  establi.'Jh  the  President's 
Commi.ssion  for  the  Prot'Cction  of  Human 
Subjects  Involved  in  Biomedical  and  Be- 
havioral Research,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses, which  had  been  reported  from  the 
Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare 
with  an  amendment  to  strike  out  all  after 
the  enacting  clau.<ie  and  insert : 

That  this  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Presi- 
dent's Commission  for  the  Protection  of  Hu- 
man Subjects  of  Biomedical  and  Behavioral 
P.esearch  Act  of  1976". 

amendment  to  the  public  health  srRvicE  act 
Sec.  2  Title  IV  of  the  Public  Health  Service 

Act  Is   amended   by   Inserting   the   following 

new  part  at  the  end  thereof- 

"Part  J — Protection  of  Human  Subjects 
"establishmtnt  of  commission 

"Sec.  477.  (a)  There  Is  established  a  Com- 
mission to  be  known  as  the  President's  Com- 
mission for  the  Protection  of  Human  Sub- 
jects of  Biomedical  and  Behavioral  Research 
(hereinafter  In  this  title  referred  to  as  the 
'Commission').  The  Commission  shall  be 
composed  of  eleven  members  appointed  by 
the  President  of  the  United  States  with  the 
advice  and  consent  of  the  S<nate.  The  Presi- 
dent shall  select  members  of  the  Commis- 
sion from  Individuals  dlstlngulKhed  In  the 
fields  of  medicine,  law,  ethics,  theology,  the 
biological,  physical,  behavioral  and  social 
sciences,  philosophy,  humanities,  health  ad- 
ministration, government,  and  public  affairs: 
but  five  (and  not  more  than  five)  of  the 
members  of  the  Commission  shall  be  indi- 
viduals who  are  or  who  have  been  engaged  In 
biomedical  or  behavioral  research  Involving 
human  subjects.  All  members  shall,  prior  to 
appointment,  have  receUed  all  security  clear- 
ances from  the  appropriate  departments  or 
agencies.  Until  such  time  as  the  President 
acts  to  appoint  members  of  the  Commission. 
those  members  of  the  National  Commission 
for  the  Protection  of  Human  Subjects  of 
Biomedical    and    Behavorial    Research,    who 


are  serving  upon  the  date  of  enactment  of 
this  Act.  are  deemed  members  of  the  Com- 
mission: Provided.  That  no  classified  infor- 
mation be  made  available  through  a  request 
of  the  Commission  until  appropriate  secur- 
ity clearances  be  obtained  by  such  members. 
"(b)  The  term  of  office  of  each  member 
of  the  Board  shall  be  four  years;  except  that 
( 1  I  any  member  appointed  to  fill  a  vacancy 
occurring  prior  to  the  expiration  of  the  term 
for  which  his  predecessor  was  appointed 
shall  be  appointed  for  the  remainder  of 
sufh  term:  (2)  the  terms  of  office  of  members 
first  taking  office  shall  begin  on  the  date  of 
appointment  and  shall  expire,  as  designated 
at  the  time  of  their  appointment,  four  at 
the  end  of  one  year,  four  at  the  end  of  two 
years,  and  three  at  the  end  of  four  years;  and 
<  3  I  a  member  whose  term  has  expired  may 
serve   until   his   successor   ha-s   qualified. 

"(CI  The  President  shall  de.'=lfrnate  one  of 
the  members  of  the  Commission  as  Chair- 
man, and  one  as  Vice  Chairman.  Seven  mem- 
bers of  the  Commission  shall  constitute  a 
quorum,  but  a  lesser  number  may  conduct 
hearings. 

"(d)  Members  of  the  Commlssio;.  who  are 
Members  of  Congress  or  full-time  officers  or 
employees  of  the  United  States  shall  sen-e 
without  additional  compensation  but  shall 
be  reimbursed  for  travel,  subsistence,  and 
other  necersary  expenses  incurred  in  the  per- 
formance of  the  duties  vested  In  the  Com- 
mission .^11  other  members  of  the  Commis- 
sion shall  receive  compensation  at  a  rate  to 
be  fixed  by  the  Commi.ssion,  but  not  exceed- 
inc  for  any  day  (including  tr,-iveUlme)  the 
dally  equivalent  of  the  effective  rate  for 
GS-18  of  the  Genera:  Schedule  while  en- 
gaged in  the  actual  performance  of  the  du- 
ties vested  in  the  Commission,  plus  reim- 
bursement for  travel  subsistence  and  other 
necessary  expenses  incurred  In  the  perform- 
ance of  such  dutle'^. 

"(e)  The  Commission  shall  meet  at  the 
r-all  of  the  Chairman  or  at  the  call  of  a 
majority  of  the   members  thereof. 

"(f)  Representatives  of  the  Department  of 
Health.  Education,  and  Welfare,  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense,  the  Central  Intelligence 
Agency,  the  Science  Adviser  to  the  President, 
and  the  Veterans'  Administration  shall 
serve  as  nonvoting,  ex  officio  advisers  to  the 
Commission. 

"(g)(1)  The  Commission  shall  have  the 
power  to  appoint  and  fix  the  compensation 
of  such  personnel  as  it  deems  advisable, 
without  regard  to  the  provisions  of  title  5, 
United  States  Code,  governing  appointments 
In  the  competitive  service,  and  the  provi- 
sions of  chapter  51  and  subchapter  m  of 
chapter  53  of  such  title,  relating  to  clas- 
sification and  General  Schedule  pay  rates. 

"(2)  The  Commission  may  procure.  In 
accordance  with  the  provisions  of  section 
3109  of  title  5.  United  States  Code,  the  tem- 
porary or  intermittent  services  of  experts  or 
consultants.  Persons  so  employed  shall  re- 
ceive compensation  at  a  rate  to  be  fixed  by 
the  Commission,  but  not  exceeding  for  any 
day  (Including  traveltlme)  the  dally  equiv- 
alent of  the  effective  rate  for  Grade  GS-18 
of  the  General  Schedule.  While  away  from 
his  home  or  regular  place  of  business  in  the 
performance  of  services  for  the  Commission. 
any  such  person  may  be  allowed  travel  ex- 
penses, including  per  diem  in  lieu  of  subsist- 
ence, as  authorized  by  section  6703(b)  of 
title  5.  United  States  Code,  for  persons  in  the 
Oovernment  service  employed  Intermittently. 
"(h)  The  Commission  may  secure  directly 
from  any  department  or  agency  Information 
necessary  to  enable  it  to  carry  out  Its  duties. 
Upon  request  of  the  Chairman  of  the  Com- 
mission, each  department  or  agency  shall 
furnish  all  information  requested  by  the 
Commission  which  Is  necessary  to  enable  the 
Cimmtssioii  to  carrv'  out  it,--  duties  For  pur- 
poses of  this  part,  the  term  "information" 
Includes  any  Information  which  is  deemed  to 
be  classified  for  any  purpose  (Including  na- 
tional security)  by  such  agency  or  depart- 
ment. 


commission  Dtrma 


"Sec.  478.  la)  The  Commission  shall  carry 
out  the  following: 

"O  (A)  The  Commission  shall  (1)  conduct 
a  comprehensive  Investigation  and  study  to 
identify  the  basic  ethical  principles  which 
should  underlie  the  conduct  of  biomedical 
and  behavioral  research  Involving  human 
subjects,  (U)  develop  guidelines  which 
should  be  followed  In  such  research  to  as- 
sure that  it  Is  conducted  In  accordance  with 
such  principles,  and  ( HI  \  advise,  consult 
with,  and  make  recommendations  to  the  ap- 
propriate agency  or  department  for  such 
administrative  action  as  may  be  appropriate 
to  apply  such  guidelines  to  blomedlcaj  and 
behavioral  research  conducted  or  supp>orted 
under  programs  administered  by  the  appro- 
priate agency  or  department,  and  concerning 
any  other  matter  pyertalnlng  to  the  protec- 
tion of  human  subjects  of  biomedical  and 
behavioral  research. 

"(B)  In  carrying  out  subparagraph  (A), 
the  Commission  shall  consider  at  least  the 
following: 

"(1)  The  boundaries  between  biomedical 
or  behavioral  research  Involving  human  sub- 
jects and  the  accepted  and  routine  practice 
of  medicine. 

"(11)  The  role  of  assessment  of  risk-benefit 
criteria  In  the  determination  of  the  appro- 
priateness of  research  Involving  human  sub- 
jects. 

"(Ill)  Appropriate  guldellnee  for  the  selec- 
tion of  human  subjects  for  participation  In 
biomedical  and  behavioral   research. 

"(iv)  The  nature  and  definition  of  In- 
formed consent  In  various  research  settings. 

"(V)  Mechanisms  for  evaluating  and  moni- 
toring the  performance  of  Institutional  Re- 
view Boards  established  In  accordance  with 
section  474  of  this  Act  and  appropriate  en- 
forcement mechanisms  for  carrying  out  their 
decisions. 

"(C)  The  Commission  shall  consider  the 
appropriateness  of  applying  the  principles 
and  guidelines  identified  and  developed  un- 
der subparagraph  (Ai  to  the  delivery  of 
health  services  to  patients  under  programs 
conducted  or  supported  by  any  department 
or  agency. 

"(D)  The  Commission  shall  continually 
review  and  suggest  the  ethical,  social,  and 
legal  Implications  of  all  biomedical  and  be- 
havioral research  on  human  subjects  con- 
ducted by  and  through  any  department  or 
agency,  and  shall  make  appropriate  recom- 
mendations for  the  protection  of  human 
subjects  of  biomedical  and  behavioral  re- 
search to  such  department  or  agency. 

"(2)  The  Commission  shall  identify  the 
requirements  for  informed  consent  to  par- 
ticipation In  biomedical  and  beha%ioral  re- 
search by  children,  prisoners,  military  pter- 
sonnel  and  the  institutionalized  mentally 
uifirm.  The  Commission  shall  Investigate 
and  study  biomedical  and  behavioral  re- 
search conducted  or  supported  under  pro- 
grams of  any  department  or  agency  and  In- 
volving children,  prisoners,  military  person- 
nel, and  the  institutionalized  mentally  in- 
firm to  determine  the  na'ure  of  the  consent 
obtained  from  such  persons  or  their  legal 
representatlvee  before  such  persons  were  in- 
volved in  such  research:  the  adequacy  of  the 
information  given  them  respecting  the  nat- 
ure and  purpose  of  the  research  procedures 
to  be  used,  risks  and  discomforts,  antici- 
pated benefits  from  the  research,  and  other 
matters  necessary  for  Informed  consent:  and 
the  competence  and  the  freedom  of  the  per- 
sons to  make  a  choice  for  or  against  involve- 
ment in  such  research  On  the  basis  of  such 
investigation  and  study,  the  Comml.«lon 
shall  make  such  recommendations  to  any 
department  or  agency  as  it  determines  ap- 
propriate to  assure  that  biomedical  and  be- 
havorial research  conducted  by  or  supported 
under  the  appropriate  department  or  agency 
meets  the  requirements  respecting  Informed 
consent  Identified  by  the  Commission.  For 
purposes  of  this  paragraph,  the  term  'chll- 
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dren'  means  Individuals  who  have  not  at- 
tained the  leg:al  a^e  of  consent  to  partlsipate 
in  research  as  determined  under  the  ap- 
plicable law  of  the  Jurisdiction  In  which  the 
research  Is  to  be  conducted;  the  term  'pris- 
oners' means  Individuals  Involuntarily  con- 
fined In  correctional  Institutions  or  facilities 
as  defined  in  section  601  of  the  Omnibus 
Crime  Control  and  Safe  Streets  Act  of  1968 
(43  use.  3781);  and  the  term  'Institution- 
alized mentally  Inflrm'  Includes  lidhiduals 
who  are  mentally  HI.  mentally  retarded,  emo- 
tionally disturbed,  psychotic,  or  senile,  or 
who  have  other  Impairments  of  a  similar 
nature  and  who  reside  as  patients  In  an  In- 
stitution; the  term  'military  personnel' 
means  Individuals  who  are  active  and  In- 
active members  of  the  United  States  Armed 
Forces  and  employees  and  agents  of  the  Cen- 
tral Intelligence  Agency. 

"(3)  The  Commission  shall  conduct  an  In- 
vestigation and  study  of  past,  present  and 
projected  research  In  the  modification  of  any 
living  organism  or  virus  by  the  Insertion  of 
recombinant  DNA  molecules.  The  Commis- 
sion shall  consider  the  ethical,  social,  and 
legal  Implications  of  such  research,  and 
evaluate  the  potential  hazards  poeed  by  such 
research  both  to  research  personnel,  the  hu- 
man subjecta  of  such  research,  and  to  the 
public  at  large.  The  CommJaalon  shall.  If 
appropriate,  develop  guideline*  on  how  such 
research  should  be  carried  out  In  order  to 
protect  human  health. 

"special   STtiDf 

"Sec.   479.   The   Commla';! 
take  a  comprehensive  stud, 
social,  and  legal  Implication 
biomedical  and  behavioral  re: 
nology.  Such  study  shall  in 

"(a)   an  analysis  and  eval 


shall   under- 

of  the  ethical. 

of  advances  In 

ch  and  t«ch- 

ude— 

tlon  of  sclen- 
tiflo    and    technological    advances    In    past. 

Heal  and  be- 


present.   and   projected   bio 
havloral  research  and  ."^ervlcei 

"(b)  an  analysis  and  evaEiatlon  of  the 
Implications  of  such  advance!,  both  for  In- 
dividuals and  for  faoclety; 

"(c)  an  analysis  and  evalua^on  of  laws  and 
moral  and  ethical  principles:  governing  the 
use  of  technology  In  medical  practice; 

"(d)  an  analysts  and  evaluation  of  public 
understanding  of  and  attltuctes  toward  such 
implications  and  laws  and  principles:  and 

"(6)  an  analysis  and  evaluation  of  Implica- 
tions for  public  policy  of  such  findings  as  are 
made  by  the  Commission  wltB  respect  to  ad- 
vances in  biomedical  and  behavioral  research 
and  technology  and  public  attitudes  toward 
such  advances. 

"ADMINISTRATrVE    PHOVISHDNS 

Sec  480.  (a)  The  Commission  may  for  the 
purpose  of  carrying  out  Its  duties  hold  such 
hearings,  sit  and  act  at  such  times  and  places, 
take  such  testimony,  and  receive  such  evi- 
dence as  the  Commission  deems  advisable 

"(b)  Within  sixty  days  of  the  receipt  of 
any  recommendation  made  by  the  Commis- 
sion under  this  part,  the  appropriate  depart- 
ment or  agency  shall  publish  It  In  the  Federal 
Register  and  provide  opportunity  for  In- 
terested persons  to  submit  written  data, 
views,  and  arguments  with  respect  to  such 
recommendation.  The  appropriate  depart- 
ment or  agency  shall  (1)  detei»nlne  whether 
the  administrative  action  proposed  by  such 
recommendation  Is  appropriate  to  assure  the 
protection  of  human  subjects  of  biomedical 
and  behavioral  research  conducted  or  sup- 
ported under  programs  admlOl.stered  by  It. 
and  (2)  If  It  determines  that  *uch  action  Is 
not  so  appropriate,  publish  tc  the  Federal 
Regl.ster  such  determination  together  with 
an  adequate  statement  of  the  reasons  for  Its 
determination.  If  the  approprljie  department 
or  agency  determines  that  Administrative 
action  recommended  by  th*  Cnmmis.slon 
should  be  undertaken  by  It.  a  shall  under- 
Uke  such  action  as  expedltlotsly  as  Is  fea- 
sible 1 

"(c)  For  purposes  of  section^  fT    478,  and 
480    of    this   Act.    the    term     ck-paruneat   or 


agency'  means  any  department,  agency,  in- 
strumentality, prantee.  or  contractor  of  the 
Federal  Government. 

"ADTHORITT  TO  CXJNTRACT 

"Sec.  481.  The  Commission  may  contract 
for  the  study  and  design  of  mechanisms  to 
be  Included  In  such  recommendations. 

"AUTHORTTT  to  PtTBLlSH 

"Sec.  481.  The  Commission  may  contract 
authority  to  publish  reports  and  other  ma- 
terial which  It  deems  necessary. 

"TRANSKEB   Or   FtTNCTIONS 

"SEC.  483.  The  functions,  powers,  and  duties 
of  the  National  Commission  for  the  Protec- 
tion of  Human  Subjects  of  Biomedical  and 
Behavioral  Research  and  those  of  the  Na- 
tional Advisory  Council  for  the  Protection  of 
Subjects  of  Biomedical  and  Behavioral  Re- 
search (88  Stat.  348-354)  are  transferred 
(except  those  duties  regarding  studies  re- 
quired under  section  202  of  the  National  Re- 
search Act  which  have  been  completed  and 
published)   to  the  Commission.". 

aUSCELLANCOnS 

Sec.  3.  (a)  Part  A  of  title  11  of  the  National 
Research  Act  (42  U.S.C.  2891)   Is  repealed. 

(b)  Section  211  and  213  of  the  National 
Research  Act  are  repealed. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading,  read  the  third  time, 
and  passed 


PUBLICATION  OP  CERT.\IN  STATIS- 
TICS POR  AMERICANS  OF  SPAN- 
ISH   ORIGIN 

The  joint  resolution  (H.J.  Res.  92)  re- 
lating to  the  publication  of  economic 
and  social  statistics  for  Americans  of 
Spanish  origin  or  descent  was  announced 
as  next  In  order. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr  President,  many 
of  our  allocation  decisions  are  closely 
tied  to  ofQcial  census,  unemployment  and 
other  statistics  that  are  collected,  ana- 
lyzed and  published  by  Federal  agencies. 
We  also  rely  on  oCQclal  statistics  to  meas- 
ure changes  in  our  society  and  progress 
made  toward  national  goals. 

If  Government  efforts  are  to  be  timely 
and  effective,  we  cannot  base  program 
decisions  on  data  that  Is  .sluggish  in  Its 
Inaccurateness  Such  Is  the  case  with 
CJovemment  data  on  economic  and  social 
statistics  relating  to  Americans  of  Span- 
ish origin  or  descent. 

Hou.se  Joint  Resolution  92  relating  to 
the  publication  of  economic  and  social 
statistics  for  Am?rlcans  of  SpanL^h  ori- 
gin or  descent,  has  pa.s.sed  the  Hou.se  of 
Representatives  October  29, 1975.  with  an 
amendment  to  the  preamble  and  ha.s  re- 
ceived a  "do  pass"  recommendation 
from  the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and 
Civil  Service.  As  amended,  this  Joint 
resolution  Ls  almost  identical  with  Sen- 
ate Joint  Resolution  115  which  I  Intro- 
duced on  July  9.  1975.  with  Mr.  Him- 
PiiRFY.  Mr.  Brock.  Mr.  Hah-tke.  Mr  Ken- 
NKDY,  Mr.  Stevenson.  Mr.  Stone,  and  Mr. 
Williams  as  cosponsors. 

The  only  change  was  in  the  preamble 
which  originally  stated  that  there  was 
not  a  "regular,  nationwide  evaluation" 
to  "determine  accurately  the  urgent  and 
special  needs  of  the  Spanish  or!?ln  or 
descent  in  the  United  States  "  General 
Counsel  of  the  Department  of  Comuierce 
pointed  out  the  fact  that  the  Census 
Bureau  currently  "provides  regular  sta- 
tistical reports  on  the  social  and  eco- 


nomic characteristics  of  the  popiilation 
of  Spanish  origin  for  the  Nation  as  a 
whole."  The  Department  of  Commerce 
agrees,  however,  that  there  is  a  need  for 
"improved  evaluation  of  the  economic 
and  .social  status  of  Americans  of  Span- 
ish origin  or  descent."  With  the  modified 
preamble,  the  Department  now  fully 
supports  our  call  for  "accurate  determi- 
nation of  the  urgent  and  special  needs" 
of  these  heretofore  undercounted  Ameri- 
cans on  a  par  with  that  available  for  the 
general  population  of  the  United  States. 
Enactment  of  House  Joint  Re^solution 
92  will  require  a  one-time  expenditure  of 
about  $650,000,  and  requires  the  follow- 
ing action  relating  to  Americans  of 
Spanish  origin  or  descent: 

(1)  Improved  unemployment  data: 

(2)  Improved  Indicators  of  social,  health 
and  economic  condition; 

(3)  A  government-wide  program  for  the 
collection,  analysis  and  publication  of  data; 

(4)  Creditable  estimates  of  undercounts  In 
future  censuses; 

(5 1  The  use  of  Spanish  language  question- 
naires, bilingual  enumerators  and  other  ap- 
propriate methods;  and 

(6)  An  affirmative  action  program  within 
the  Bureau  of  the  Census  for  the  employ- 
ment of  personnel  of  Spanish  origin  or  de- 
scent and  a  report  of  prog-ess  In  such  pro- 
gram. 

Passage  of  this  Joint  resolution  will 
lead  to  a  coordinated  Interagency  effort 
to  trnprove  this  important  data  base  and 
the  closely  related  quality  of  our  deci- 
sions affecting  Americans  of  Spanish 
origin  or  descent.  These  .^merlcnns  hr^ve 
contributed  much  to  the  cultural  tren?- 
ure  of  the  United  States  and  can  be 
counted  on  in  our  national  efforts  to  im- 
prove the  quality  of  life  here  and  in  free- 
dom-loving foreign  countries. 

Accordingly,  Mr.  President,  I  urge  my 
colleagues  to  vote  In  favor  of  Hnu<:e  Joint 
Resolution  92,  which  is  long  overdue 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  a  third  read- 
Incr.  read  the  third  time,  and  pa.ssed 

The  preamble  was  amended  so  as  to 
read: 

Whereas  Improved  evaluation  of  the  eco- 
nomic and  social  status  of  Americans  of 
Spanish  origin  or  descent  will  a-wlst  State 
and  Federal  Governments  and  private  or- 
ganizations In  the  accurate  determination 
of  the  urgent  and  special  needs  of  Ameri- 
cans of  Spanish  origin  or  descent;  and 
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S.  3476 — ESTABLI.'^HMITNT  OF  THE 
GEORGE  W  NOR K IS  HOME  NA- 
TION.AL  HISTORIC  SITE  IN  NE- 
BRASKA 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr  President,  today  I 
am  very  proud  to  Introduce  a  bill  in 
honor  of  a  great  .American,  a  man  much 
beloved.  In  1944.  a  poet.  John  Beecher. 
WTOte  this  gentle  verse  in  trifcut*.'  tc> 
George  W.  Norris: 

Hearing  that  he  Is  dead 

All  I  can  think  of 

Is  the  white  foam  breaking 

0\er  the  spillway 

And  the  lights  In  the  hUls 

As  we  drive  through  the  silent  coun- 
tryside at  night,  and  see  illuminated 
squares  in  distant  hoasps.  it  seems  that 
George  Norris  is  still  with  us. 

Who  are  those  boys  and  girls 

Reading  by  these  lights? 

What  lessons  are  they  studying? 

— Beechek. 


Mr.  President,  I  am  pleased  to  intro- 
duce for  my.self  and  for  nxv  esteemed 
colleagues,  Mr.  Humphrey.  Mr.  Hruska. 
Mr.  Mansfield,  Mr.  Hugh  Scott,  and  a 
total  of  55  cosponsors.  a  bill  to  provide 
for  establishment  of  the  George  W.  Nor- 
ris Home  National  Historic  Site  at  Mc- 
Cook.  Nebr. 

There  Is  In  this  Senate  overwhelming 
support  for  this  bill  to  provide  for  na- 
tional recognition  of  one  of  the  most  re- 
nowned Americans  to  have  served  m  the 
Senate. 

As  I  said,  the  bill  has  55  cosponsors. 
They  are: 

Mr.  Hbuska,  Mr.  I^Ianstield,  Mr.  Hugh 
Scott,  Mr.  Humphrey,  Mr.  ABOtniEZK,  Mr. 
Baker,  Mr.  Bartlett,  Mr.  Bath,  Mr.  Bealx, 
Mr.  Bkli.mon,  Mr.  Bentsen,  Mr.  Brock.  Mr. 
BuBDicK.  Mr.  Case.  Mr.  Clark.  Mr.  Cttlver, 
Mr.  Dole.  Mr.  Eastland.  Mr.  Fannin.  Mr. 
Pong.  Mr  Ford,  Mr.  Garn,  Mr.  Goldwater. 
Mr.  Gravel.  Mr.  Hansen,  Mr.  Gary  Hart,  Mr. 
PHn,ip  A.  Hart,  Mr  Hartke,  Mr.  Hathaway. 
Mr.  HoLLiNGS.  Mr.  Httddleston,  Mr  Jackson, 
Mr.  JAvrrs,  Mr  Kennedy.  Mr  Laxalt,  Mr. 
Leahy,  Mr.  Macncson,  Mr  McGee.  Mr.  Mc- 
(30VERN,  Mr.  McI.n'tyre.  Mr.  Metcalf.  Mr. 
MONDALE,  Mr  Morgan.  Mr.  Nelson,  Mr.  Pear- 
son. Mr  Randolph.  Mr  Schweiker.  Mr. 
Sparkman,  Mr.  Stafford,  Mr.  Symington, 
Mr.  Talmadge,  Mr.  Thurmond,  Mr.  Tower, 
Mr.  TuNNEY,  and  Mr.  Young. 

George  W,  Norris  is  remembered  for 
his  coautliorship  of  the  Norris-LaGuar- 
dla  Act  of  1932,  which  outlawed  the  "yel- 
low dog"  contract  which  had  allowed  em- 
ployers to  force  employee.s  to  .sign  con- 
tracts that  they  would  not  join  a  union, 
his  sponsorship  of  the  Rural  Electriflca- 
tion  Administration,  his  support  of  the 
United  Nations  preliminary  organization, 
his  autliorship  of  tlie  Muscle  Shoals  Act 
of  1928,  his  leadership  in  the  establish- 
ment of  the  ur.lcameral  legislature  in 
Nebraska  during  his  term  as  U.S.  Sena- 
tor, and  on  and  on. 

Born  on  July  11,  1861.  in  Ohio,  George 
Norris  settled  in  Nebra-ska  in  1885  at  the 
age  of  24.  He  served  three  terms  as 
county  attorney  of  Furnas  County  and  as 
district  judge  from  1895  to  1902.  In  1903. 
he  was  elected  to  Congress.  After  10  years 
in  the  House,  he  served  in  tlie  Senate 
from  1913  to  1943.  HLs  total  service  in 
the  two  Houses  of  Congress  amounted  to 
39  years  and  10  months.  During  that 
time,  he  authored  many  programs. 

George  W.  Norris  authored  the  20th 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  dealing 
with  the  terms  of  the  Presidency  and  the 
Congress,  and  the  sessions  of  Congress. 
It  is  this  amendment  that  eliminated  the 
previously  lengthy  lame  duck  sessions  of 
Congress. 

The  achievement  Norris  considered  his 
proudest  was  his  authon-^hip  of  the  leg- 
islation that  p.<<tabUshPd  the  Rural  Elec- 
trification .'\dmlnLstration.  Because  of 
his  work  for  the  REA,  we  now  have  vi- 
tally needed  electrical  energy  supplied  to 
millions  of  American  farms. 

Let  Art  Grimm,  writing  in  the  Rural 
Electric  Nebra-skan  of  March  1975  tell  the 
■storv 

What  Norris  did  In  getting  rural  electric- 
ity started  when  Investor-owned  firms 
(lOU's  refused  to  serve  the  farmer  because 
profits  would  have  been  low,  w-as  vital  to  both 
Nebraska  and  the  nation  Aside  from  laws 
enabling  fttmiers  Vj  band  together  In  coop- 
eratives for  their  common  good,  the  Norrls- 


Rayburn  bill  bringing  electricity  to  the  land 
was  jjerhaps  the  most  lmf)ortant  ever  for 
development  of  American  agrlculttu-e. 

We  need  only  one  statistic:  P>revlous  to 
Norrts  action  In  1936.  about  7  per  cent  of 
Nebraska's  farms  had  electrical  p)ower.  Today 
most  have 

The  Norris  attitude  toward  electricity 
after  his  experiences  In  Nebraska  and  else- 
where was  that,  ■'Electricity,  being  a  moderr. 
necessity  of  the  farm,  ought  to  be  provided 
without  profit.  If  the  element  of  profit  Is 
eliminated,  one  of  the  greatest  of  eccnorales 
can  be  extended  at  once  to  rural  electrifica- 
tion." 

His  wish  came  true  In  the  rural  areas. 
Today,  nearly  l.CKX)  rural  electric  districts 
Indeed  do  provide  electricity  to  a  batch  of 
out-of-state  stockholders.  They  are  coopera- 
tives, which  return  funds  left  over  to  their 
members,  or  public  power  districts,  as  In 
Nebraska. 

Another  story,  this  one  from  Harold 
Hamil,  retired  vice  president  of  Farm- 
land Industries,  illustrates  Norris' 
compassion: 

stopping  at  a  Custer  County  farm  on  a  hot 
day  many  years  ago  with  a  friend,  Norris 
noticed  a  young  wife  fanning  flies  away  from 
the  face  of  her  baby.  He  became  almost  In- 
temperate in  expressing  his  disgust  w:th 
a  system  that  made  electric  fans  available  to 
most  urban  dwellers  but  could  not  find  ways 
to  bring  power  to  rural  areas  so  children 
could  sleep  in  comfort,  untroubled  by  flies. 

As  a  Nebraskan.  I  want  to  pay  tribute 
to  the  work  of  George  Norris  in  sponsor- 
ing the  Central  Nebraska  Public  Power 
and  Irrigation  District.  He  was  very  in- 
strumental in  getting  this  project  ap- 
proved by  the  Public  Works  Administra- 
tion in  the  Roosevelt  years.  His  efforts 
involved  not  only  the  approval  of  the 
project  but  obtaining  the  money  and 
working  out  the  many  other  details 
which  are  necessary  in  an  undertaking 
of  this  kind.  This  project  is  known  as 
the  Tri-County  District.  It  is  an  electric 
power  district  and  an  irrigation  project 
aLso.  It  Ls  operated  primarily  for  Irriga- 
tion purposes.  The  Trl-County  supplies 
power  wholesale  and  is  not  engaged  in 
distribution  or  retailing  of  electricity. 

It  would  be  difficult  to  tabulate  the 
economic  benefits  of  this  very  important 
irrigation  district.  It  has  enhanced  the 
income  and  the  property  values  of  farm- 
ers and  townpeople  alike  in  the  counties 
of  Gosper,  Phelps,  Kearney,  and  Adams. 
It  has  raised  the  standard  of  living.  The 
added  farm  income  in  this  area  has  made 
it  possible  for  many  young  men  and 
women  to  secure  an  education  who  per- 
haps would  not  have  been  able  to  do  so 
if  the  Income  of  the  area  was  not  en- 
hanced by  this  project.  This  added  in- 
come has  brought  about  all  the  cultural 
and  business  benefits  that  come  when 
the  standard  of  living  of  people  is  raised. 
I  regard  George  W.  Norris'  spon.sorshlp 
of  this  irrigation  district  as  one  of  his 
major  achievements. 

I  think  it  is  extremely  fitting  in  this 
Bicentennial  Year  when  we  honor  people 
and  events  that  have  made  this  country 
strong  that  we  work  to  establish  the 
George  W.  Norri.s  home  as  a  national  his- 
toric sit.e. 

Ehiring  his  political  career.  Norris 
maintained  his  home  at  706  Main 
Street — now  Norris  Avenue — in  McCook. 
Nebr.  When  he  left  the  Senate  he  went 
back  to  his  home  at  McCook.  There  he 


wrote  his  memoirs  and  there  he  died  on 
September  2.  1944. 

He  is  dead 

But  the  white  foam  breaks 

Over  the  spillway 

And  the  lights  in  the  hills 

Come  on 

— Beecher. 

Mr.  President.  I  urge  the  favorable 
consideration  of  this  bill  to  establish  the 
Norris  home  as  a  national  historic  site. 

I  send  the  bill  to  the  desk  and  ask 
unanimous  consent  for  its  immediate 
consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows . 

A  bill  (S  3476)  to  provide  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  George  W.  Norri.s  Home  Na- 
tional Historic  Site  in  the  .'Etate  of  NebrasK.a, 
ar.ci  for  other  purposes 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  bill  will  be  considered  as 
having  been  read  the  second  time  at 
length,  and  the  Senate  will  proceed  to  its 
consideration. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  may  I  say 
this  matter  has  been  cleared  with  the 
leadership  on  both  sides,  the  chairman 
of  the  committee,  the  ranking  minority 
member,  and  all  the  rest. 

I  thank  the  distinguished  majontj' 
leader  and  the  Chair  for  their  coopera- 
tion. 

I  thank  my  distinguished  colleague 
from  Nebraska  for  his  help  in  regard  to 
this  bill  all  through  the  years.  Part  of 
that  time  he  has  been  the  principal  spon- 
sor and  I  have  been  a  cosponsor.  Then 
today  it  happens  that  it  is  my  biU  and 
he  is  a  cosponsor.  But  I  am  verj-  happy 
to  yield  to  him  such  time  as  he  desires. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President.  I  thank 
the  distinguished  Senator  for  yielding. 

Mr.  President.  I  am  pleased  to  express 
my  support  for  S.  3476.  a  bill  sponsored 
by  my  colleague  from  Nebraska.  Senator 
CrRTis,  and  by  the  Senator  from  Minne- 
sota I  Mr.  Humphrey  I,  to  establish  the 
George  W.  Norris  Home  National  His- 
toric Site.  I  have  long  sought  proper  rec- 
ognition and  standing  for  it.  I  am  a  co- 
.sponsor  of  the  pending  measure. 

This  bill  would  allow  the  National  Park 
Service  to  assume  responsibility  for  the 
home  of  this  distinguished  Senator  from 
Nebraska,  which  Ls  located  in  McCook. 

Senator  Norris  represented  my  home 
State  in  this  body  for  30  years,  and  in 
the  other  bodv  of  Congress  for  10  years. 
During  that  time  he  gained  the  respect 
and  admiration  of  his  colleagues  and 
people  all  across  our  great  country-.  His 
contributions  to  the  Nation  were  many. 

He  was  the  father  of  the  Rural  Elec- 
trification Administration,  which  brought 
much-needed  electrical  energy  to  rural 
America  at  a  reasonable  price.  Senator 
Norris  was  the  driving  force  behind  the 
establishment  of  Nebraska's  unique  Uni- 
cameral Legislature,  which  stands  today 
as  a  model  for  the  Nation  in  efficient, 
representative,  and  clean  government. 

Although  born  in  Ohio.  George  Norris 
settled  in  Nebraska  in  1885  and  quickly 
became  part  of  our  young  State's  strug- 
gle for  maturity.  He  was  first  elected 
to  the  U.S.  House  of  Representatives  in 
1902  and  to  Senate  in  1912.  Senator  Nor- 
ris died  in  1944  at  his  home  in  McCook. 
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Mr  President,  it  is  Indeed  very  apro- 
priate  that  the  Norris  Home  receive  the 
recoKiiitloii  it  so  richly  deserves.  I  have 
been  in  past  years  the  sponsor  of  several 
bills  similar  to  thii  one.  They  were  not 
successful.  Let  us  hope  that  this  bill  will 
be  approved  by  both  bodies  of  the  Con- 
gress and  become  law  so  the  Norris  Home 
will  stand  a.s  a  national  landmark  to  the 
life  and  career  of  George  Norris. 

Mr.  President,  .so  that  my  colleagues 
and  others  interested  in  the  accomplish- 
ments of  Senator  Norris  might  Icnow 
more  about  iiiin.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
.sent  that  an  article  authored  by  Carol 
Schlies.ser.  entitled.  "'Prestige  on  the 
Line:  The  Lonely  Liberal  from  McCook." 
published  in  1970  by  the  school  of  Jour- 
nalism at  the  University  of  Nebraska  at 
Lincoln,  be  printed  in  the  RtcoRD. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  ^e  Record, 
as  follows: 

Prestige  on  the  Linb:  The  LctiixT  Liberal 
PnoM  McCooK 
(By  Carol  Schllesser) 
"If    I    offered     the    Lord's     Prayer    as     an 
amendment,  they  would  flght  It." 

The  speaker:  George  William  Norris.  The 
place:  McCooli.  Nebraska,  hl.s  home  town. 
The  time:  November  5.  1934.  The  words  rep- 
resented a  moment  of  discouragement  In  the 
life  of  a  man  for  whor-i  lonely  political  bat- 
tles had  been  not  the  exception  but  the  rule. 
These  weary  words  spoken  In  1934  came  at 
the  end  of  another  battle.  They  were  spoken 
on  election  eve  when  Nebraskaiw  were  pon- 
dering the  fate  of  the  proposed  unicameral 
legislature  amendment.  Norrlsls  final  plea 
was  recorded  by  the  McCook  a»zette: 

•In  a  voice  shaking  with  emotion.  Senator 
Oeorge  William  Norris  told  approximately  a 
thousand  southwestern  Nebraska  voters  that 
he  would  rather  death  close  ht«  eyes  before 
a  check  Is  made  of  today's  ballots  If  the  vote 
brings  defeat  to  his  proposal  to  Install  a  Uni- 
cameral  Legislature  In  Nebraska  " 

The  next  day  the  voters  fulfilled  a  dream 
of  George  Norris.  He  had  written  the  amend- 
ment advocating  this  type  of  state  govern- 
ment and  he  had  been  a  factor-s-perhaps  the 
prime  factor— in  convincing  th^  people  that 
It  would  brine:  bettpp  governm^t  than  the 
old  bicameral  system.  ; 

It  Is  hard  to  pinpoint  wheft  Norris  first 
became  Interested  In  a  unlcanjeral  legisla- 
ture He  rarely  gave  dates  In  hlj  autobiogra- 
phy. Plighting  Liberal,  but  said  that  he  Hrst 
became  Interested  while  llvlni  in  Furnas 
County,  which  would  put  the  dlte  sometime 
between  188.5  and  1900  He  .sald|"I  was  anx- 
ious that  the  State  of  Nebrask*  abolish  Its 
Illogical  clumsy  two-house  leg^lature  and 
substitute  the  unicameral  plant  for  It."' 

The  earliest  record  of  Norris "^  Interest  In 
a  one-house  leiflslature  Is  an  article  he  wrote 
for  the  New  York  Times.  Januiy  28.  1923 
In  which  he  likened  state  government  to  a 
business :  | 

"The  governor  Is  the  president  bf  the  cor- 
poration, the  legislature  is  the  toward  of  di- 
rectors, and  the  people  are  the  sttwkholders. 
The  stockholders  have  a  right  to  |cnow  what 
their  board  of  directors  does  anfl  how  it  Is 
done  They  have  a  right  to  be  able  by  the 
record  of  the  votes,  to  know  whether  the 
members  of  the  board  of  directors  have  prop- 
erly represented  the  stockholders.** 

His  article  urged  that  the  hou8«  be  small 
and  well  paid,  with  few  enough  members  to 
be  carefully  watched  by  the  public  He  did 
little  else  about  the  unicameral  legislature 
until  1934. 

Aw  OiJ)  Drxam 

The  unicameral  legLslature  was  no  sud- 
den fantasy  on  his  part.  Por  years  he  had 
studied  the  Idea  of  providing  a  unicameral 
legislature  by   amendment  to  the  constitu- 


tion He  hod  been  H.sked  to  run  iuz  both  the 
House  and  the  Senate  In  the  state  legisla- 
ture, he  wrote  In  bis  autobiography,  but 
could  not  afford  to  live  on  the  low  pay  ($300 
?  term) . 

But.  he  did  not  Invent  the  Idea  of  a  uni- 
cameral legislature.  John  Norton  probably 
was  Nebraska's  first  vigorous  advocate.  And 
much  earlier  other  states — Penn.iylvanla. 
Vermont,  and  Georgia — had  created  one- 
house  legislatures  during  the  Revolution  but, 
Georgia  and  Pennsylvania  had  abandoned 
the  one-house  system  In  1789  and  1790  Ver- 
mont followed  suit  In  1836 — a  century  be- 
fore Nebraska  embarked  upon  the  "great  ex- 
periment." 

Norris  traced  the  adoption  of  the  bicam- 
eral assembly  back  to  the  early  struggles  be- 
tween the  English  classes  and  hailed  the  as- 
cendency of  the  people's  branch  and  the  de- 
cline of  the  House  of  Lords  In  the  English 
Parliament. 

"Assuming  two  such  classes  exist  and  that 
their  interests  conflict.""  he  said,  "there  Is 
some  reason  for  a  two-house  legislature,  but 
In  this  country  we  have  no  such  classes  and 
the  constitutions  of  our  varlotis  states  are 
built  upon  the  Idea  that  there  Is  but  one 
class.  If  this  be  true,  there  Is  no  sense  or 
reason  In  having  the  same  thing  done  twice. 
especially  if  It  Is  to  be  done  by  two  bodies 
of  men  elected  In  the  same  way  and  having 
the  same  Jurisdiction." 

Por  years  Norris  had  watched  the  machina- 
tions of  the  two-house  system  of  legislation, 
both  in  the  state  and  federal  government. 
He  learned  from  the  Inside  the  vast  powers 
held  by  the  conference  committee — a  group 
of  three  senators  and  three  representatives 
who  met  in  secret  to  decide  the  fate  of  bills 
already  passed  by  both  houses.  He  saw  these 
conferees  modify  and  even  thwart  legislation 
which  had  been  approved  by  a  majority  of 
their  colleagues. 

In  this  system,  lobbvlsts  did  not  have  to 
control  both  houses.  Norris  pointed  out.  but 
merely  two  members  of  the  conference  com- 
mittee from  either  chamber. 

It  ts  not  certain  Just  what  Induced  Norris 
to  pick  1934  for  the  year  to  stump  the  state 
for  the  unicameral  legislature,  but  he  said 
that  he  had  promised  friends  to  help  ifWhe 
movement  In  1934.  In  his  biography  of  Nor- 
ris. Alfred  Lief  wrot«  that  the  people  urged 
Norris.  "by  maU  and  In  person,  to*  lead  the 
way." 

With  Professor  John  P.  Sennlng  of  the 
University  of  Nebraska.  Norris  worked  out 
an  amendment  embodying  his  plan.  It  pro- 
vlded  for  a  single  legislature  of  from  30  to  50 
members  To  Norris  the  most  cherished  part 
of  the  amendment  was  the  sentence  that 
read : 

"Each  member  shall  be  nominated  and 
elected  in  a  nonpartisan  manner  and  without 
any  indication  on  the  ballot  that  he  Is  affili- 
ated with  or  endorsed  by  any  political  party 
or  organization." 

His  proposal  to  eliminate  partisanship  In 
state  government  gained  for  this  amend- 
ment the  opposition  of  both  Nebraska  politi- 
cal parties. 

John  Sennlng  wrote  that  Norris  "felt  the 
time  was  ripe  to  give  the  people  an  oppor- 
tunity to  free  themselves  of  a  bicameral  leg- 
islature If  they  so  desired"  Sennlng  gave 
credit  to  Norris  not  for  his  speaking,  but  for 
his  leadership  and  for  choosing  "the  stra- 
tegic moment  In  which  to  present  the  ques- 
tion to  the  people." 

On  December  21.  1933.  Senator  Norris 
drafted  the  original  amendment  After  pre- 
liminary discussions,  a  public  meeting  was 
arranged  for  February  22.  1934.  in  the  audi- 
torium of  the  Cornhusker  Hotel  In  Lincoln. 
Norris  traveled  from  Washington  to  address 
the  meeting,  ""at  which,  to  my  surprise,  eight 
hundred  men  and  women  from  all  pirta  of 
the  state,  were  present."  he  said. 

This  was  to  be  the  beginning  of  a  long  and 
strenuous  campaign  by  Senator  Norris.  "I 
never  made  a  more  complete  campaign  In 


Nebraska,  or  in  any  other  political  conteet 
In  which  I  became  engaged.  I  traveled  every 
section  of  the  state,  nearly  wearing  out  my 
automobile.""  he  said. 

'""The  Senator  and  his  son-in-law,  John 
Robertson,  started  cut  In  a  oar  and  wore 
out  two  .sets  of  tires  and  two  windshields. 
and  hit  every  nook  and  cranny  in  Nebraska." 
Mrs  Norris,  the  Senator's  widow,  recalled  at 
her  McCook  home  In  1961. 

REACHINO    THl    PEOPL.E 

"At  first  he  was  discouraged,"'  she  con- 
tinued, "but  when  he  got  out  among  the  peo- 
ple, they  were  for  it.  The  mail  was  prepon- 
derantly for  It.""  Mrs.  Norris  told  of  the  Sena- 
tor's discouragement  when  the  meetings  for 
the  unicameral  legl.slature  gat  almost  no 
publicity  because  all  the  state  papers,  except 
the  Hastings  Dally  Tribune  and  the  Lincoln 
Star,  were  against  It.  If  the  publicity  was 
good,  many  people  came  to  hear  the  Senator 
speak,  but  If  the  publicity  was  poor,  few 
turned  out.  his  wife  said.  "'When  they  put 
up  handbills  to  announce  the  meetings, 
sometimes  the  opposition  tore  them  down," 
she  explained 

It  Is  estimated  that  Norrl.-?  delivered  over 
40  speeches  between  October  8  and  Novem- 
ber 5.  1934.  In  all  parts  of  the  state  He  was 
heard  In  person  by  20.000  to  30,000  persons. 
Many  more  thousands  of  persons  heard  the 
Senator  over  the  radio  He  »poke  In  all  kinds 
of  halls;  to  men,  women,  farmers  and  ranch- 
ers, businessmen  and  laborers.  He  spoke  un- 
der the  auspices  of  various  farm  organiza- 
tions, women"s  clubs,  commercial  clubs, 
church  groups,  service  clubs,  and  the  Demo- 
cratic party,  although  he  was  nominally  a 
Republican.  He  had  the  support  of  labor, 
farm  groups,  and  an  organization  Including 
at  least  four  ex-governors  and  other  Influen- 
tial Nebraskans,  wrote  Phillip  Knox  Ttomp- 
klns  In  his  master's  thesis  on  "George  Nor- 
rls's  Persuasion  for  the  Unicameral  Legisla- 
ture." 

The  Senator's  speeches  usually  contained 
arguments  dealing  with  the  evils  of  a  bicam- 
eral system  and  extolling  the  virtues  of  a  uni- 
cameral system  Tliese  v.ould  be  followed  by 
his  ""last  and  best  flght,"'  a  personal  appeal 
directly  to  those  who  had  supported  him  for 
30  years,  Tompkins  said. 

Norris  often  put  humor  Into  his  speeches 
The  I»alls  City  Journal  reported  ■  "Senator 
Norris  was  full  of  the  pointed  quips  which 
have  made  him  famous.  'Checks  and  bal- 
ances." he  chortled.  "After  the  legislative  ses- 
sion comes  to  an  end  and  we  balance  the 
books,  we  generally  find  that  the  politicians 
get  the  checks  and  the  special  interests  get 
the  balance.'  " 

"During  the  campaign  someone  spread  the 
rumor  that  the  Negroes  In  Omaha  would  lose 
their  representation  If  the  unicameral  leg- 
islature were  approved."'  Mrs.  Norris  said.  "He 
was  slow  to  anger,  but  he  was  perfectly  furi- 
ous over  that  He  had  to  laugh  when  he  saw 
how  It  turned  out  The  only  Negro  representa- 
tive to  the  Unicameral  Legislature  was  elected 
from  that  Omaha  district." 

Denying  charges  that  he  had  ulterior  mo- 
tives in  advocating  a  unicameral  legislature. 
Norris  told  a  large  audience  In  ONelll.  "I 
haven't  many  more  years  to  live.  Why  should 
I  deceive  you  now?" 

The  date  of  the  first  session  of  the  Unicam- 
eral Legislature.  January  3.  1937.  was  also  the 
date  for  the  opening  at  Washington  of  the 
first  Congressional  session  under  the  new 
Lame  Duck  Amendment,  which  Senator  Nor- 
ris had  helped  to  Initiate  However,  he  chose 
to  be  present  in  Lincoln  where  he  sat  on  the 
rostrum  as  gueet  of  honor  when  the  Unicam- 
eral Legislature  opened.  Another  of  his  plana 
had  become  a  reality.  "'I  have  always  been 
called  the  worst  demagogue  who  ever  walked 
down  the  pike."  he  grinned,  "until  the  things 
I  wanted  began  to  work  "' 

As  he  walked  Into  the  chambe-,  a  thun- 
derous burst  of  applause  greeted  him 

""I  congratulate  you."  he  t<ild  the  flrst  ses- 
sion  of   Nebraska"s   Unicameral    Legislature 
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"Every  professional  lobbyist,  every  profes- 
sional politician,  and  every  representative  of 
greed  and  monopoly  Is  hoping  and  praying 
that  your  work  will  be  a  failure" 

After  giving  the  Unicameral  IjCglslature 
this  send-off.  he  devoted  all  his  time  to  work 
In  Washington,  leaving  the  Unicameral  Leg- 
islature to  work  under  the  Ideals  he  had  set 
up  for  It. 

IM\Gr    OF    NORRIS 

The    Unicameral    Legislature    did    more 

than  fulfill  one  of  George  WllUam  Norrls'B 
dreams.  With  It-s  nonpartL-=an  provision.  It 
waf;  his  whole  way  of  life 

Yet,  when  he  was  elected  to  the  VS. 
House  of  Represent^-itlves  In  1902.  Mrs. 
Norris  .said,  'there  was  never  a  more  stand- 
pat  Republican.  Norris  was  born  In  poverty 
in  Ohio  July  11.  1861  He  was  first  elected 
prosecuting  attorney  and  later  district  Judge 
In  McCook,  Nebraska  Before  that  he  htwl 
taught  school  In  the  rough,  unsettled  Wash- 
ington Territory. 

In  his  youthful  enthusiasm,  the  newly 
elected  member  of  the  58th  Congreas 
"thought  the  Republican  party  wiis  per- 
fect," Norris  WTOte  In  Fighting  Liberal. 
Whr-n  he  Ba",v  party  member.^  voting  along 
party  lines  regardless  of  the  issue  Involved, 
he  wrote  later,  he  wa.s  disappointed  and  be- 
ean  his  life  of  nonpartlsan-shlp  and  liberal- 
ism. In  explanation  he  said.  "I  cannot  be 
anything  but  hlm.self"  Because  of  hLs  liberal- 
ism, he  was  not  he'd  In  favorable  regard  by 
some  of  his  fellow  Republican.^ 

"His  eternally  youthful  ^-Islon,  his  courage 
and  his  honesty,  gave  strength  and  faith  to 
millions  of  his  countrymen."  said  Jamee  E. 
La*Tence,  former  edlt/<.ir  cf  the  Lincoln  Star. 

Norrls's  Congressional  record,  Ahlch  cov- 
ered 40  years  In  the  Hou.s©  and  Senate.  Is  one 
of  struggle  for  what  he  believed  In  He  was 
the  author  of  and  led  the  Q^ht  for  the  20th 
Amendment  to  the  Federal  C<-rLstltutlon.  In 
1910  he  waged  a  historic  flght  to  end  the 
dictatorial  authority  of  the  speaker  of  the 
House  over  committee  appointments.  This 
battle  with  "Uncle  Jcc"  Cannon  recjulred 
political  courage  and  parliamentary  ability  of 
ft  high  degree,  said  Richard  Neuberger  In  his 
book  about  Norris.  Integrity:  The  Life  of 
George  W.  Norris.  Under  Norrls's  leadership 
the  House  passed  progressive  legislation  after 
the  change  In  power. 

During  four  decades  on  Capitol  Hill,  George 
Norris  knew  many  presidents  Biit  a  presi- 
dent he  did  not  know — John  F.  Kennedy — 
later  described  the  Nebra'^kan  on  the  day  In 
1910  when  he  flred  the  opening  shot  In  the 
battle  with  Joe  Cannon.  In  his  book  Profiles 
In  Courage,  Kennedy  envisioned  Norris  as 
"a  somewhat  shaggy  lookl.ng  Representative 
in  a  plain  black  suit  and  a  little  shoestring 
tie" 

Norrls's  successes  have  been  attributed  by 
Time  magazine  to  the  fact  that  through  the 
years,  his  cocked  eyebrows  never  grew  weary 
while  he  watchfully  waited  for  an  oppor- 
tunity to  come  his  way.  In  1932  he  won  Con- 
gressional approval  of  the  20th  Amendment. 
He  then  secured  passage  of  the  Norrls-La 
Guardla  Bill  restricting  the  powers  of  courts 
to  grant  Injunctions  In  labor  cases  and  for- 
bidding them  to  entertain  suits  based  on 
labor  contracts  that  forbid  workers  to  loin 
unions.  This  was  followed  by  the  Tennessee 
Valley  Authority  to  erLsure  governmental 
operation  of  Muscle  Shoals.  "At  this  time 
many  people  said  that  Tennesf^ee  had  three 
senators  and  that  Nebraska  had  only  one," 
said  Alex  Gochls,  refJldent  of  McCook  and 
friend  of  Norris. 

Many  people  feel  that  his  greatest  achieve- 
ment was  the  Rural  Electrification  Admin- 
istration. "It  was  an  electrical  revolution," 
said  Judge  Victor  Westermark  of  McCook. 

PROITDEST    OF    RF.A 

Carl  Marsh,  McCook  realtor  and  close 
friend  of  the  Senator,  once  asked  Norris 
what  was  the  most  Important  of  his  accom- 
plishments. Nonis  replied  that  he  wanted  to 


be  remembered  for  the  REA  because  It  re- 
lieved the  farm  woman  of  the  slavery  of 
farm  work 

"If  I  were  a  citizen  of  Nebraska,  reg-ardless 
of  what  party  I  belonged  to,  I  would  not 
allow  George  Norris  to  retire  from  the  US. 
Senate."  said  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  Norris 
was  one  of  the  few  men  In  public  life  for 
whom  FDR  had  an  almost  reverential 
respect. 

"No  one  doubts  George  Norrls's  100  per 
cent  Integrity,"  said  a  Time  magazine  article 
on  January  11,  1937  "FYankness  Is  almost  a 
fetish  with  him.  His  other  engaging  traits 
Include  a  mild  manner,  great  personal  mod- 
esty, a  disarming  habit  of  coupling  every 
declaration  with  the  frank  admission  that 
'maybe  I  am  wrong.'  or  'it  seems  to  me,'  and 
a  15-year-old  spirit  of  disillusionment  about 
the  possibility  of  getting  anything  liberal 
done  for  the  benefit  of  mankind.  However, 
he  tried  to  get  the  last  word  In  every  Sena- 
torial debate  and  found  It  hard  to  believe 
that  his  opponents'  motives  were  honest." 

RATED    TOPS 

In  a  1939  poll  of  senators  by  Washington 
correspondents,  Norris  rated  tops  for  integ- 
rity, intelligence,  industry,  and  influence. 
The  question  visitors  asked  as  they  looked 
down  upon  the  Senate  floor  was,  "Which  one 
Is  Norris''" 

The  mainspring  of  his  career  took,  the 
form  of  Insurgency  and  liberalism,  but  It 
took  other  forms  as  well  and  at  bottom  it 
appeared  to  be  an  emotional  objection  to 
doing  anything  that  was  expected  of  him. 
He  was  one  of  six  men  who  voted  against  the 
declaration  of  World  War  I.  "I  feel  we  are 
committing  a  sin  against  humanity  and 
against  our  countrymen.  I  wish  we  might 
delay  our  action  until  rea-son  could  again  be 
enthroned  in  the  minds  of  men.  I  feel  we  are 
about  to  put  a  dollar  mark  upon  the  Amer- 
ican flag,"  he  said. 

His  vote  against  entry  Into  World  War  I 
was  not  his  first  unpopular  stand  in  those 
troubled  times  before  American  soldiers  were 
first  sent  out  of  the  Western  hemisphere. 
On  March  2.  1917,  he  led  a  successful  but 
unpopular  filibuster  that  delayed  passage  of 
the  Armed  Ships  BUI  designed  to  arm  our 
merchant  ships  against  German  submarine 
attack. 

President  Kennedy's  book  described  Nor- 
rls's retf.rn  to  Lincoln  to  face  an  audience 
after  that  widely  denounced  filibuster: 

"Calm,  but  trembling,  he  walked  out  on 
the  stage  before  them  and  stood  for  a  mo- 
ment without  speaking.  A  solitary  figure  in 
a  baggy  black  suit  and  a  little  shoestring 
tie.   .   .   . 

"In  his  homely,  quiet,  and  yet  intense  man- 
ner. Senator  Norris  began  with  the  simple 
phrase: 

"  'I  have  come  home  to  tell  you  the 
truth.  ,  .  ."" 

However,  In  1941  he  voted  for  President 
Roosevelt's  request  to  arm  all  .American  mer- 
chant shlpe  because,  he  said,  of  the  changing 
national  scene  and  Hitler's  determination  to 
dominate  the  world 

In  1957  he  was  on  a  list  being  considered 
by  a  Senate  committee  that  was  selecting 
the  flve  outstanding  senators  in  history.  But. 
he  was  not  one  of  those  chosen  "Like  other 
prophet.s  and  dreamers,  he  Is  without  honor 
among  some  of  Ms  own  people,"  said  Thomas 
L  Stokes,  United  Peattires  Syndicate  column- 
ist. 

IMAGE   LIVES  ON 

"George  Norris  ought  to  be  among  the 
flve  great  senators."  Stoke.=  said  "But  It 
really  won't  matter  much  If  his  picture 
doe.^n't  hang  in  the  Senate  It  surely  wouldn't 
matter  to  him  He  was  a  simple  and  un- 
affected person  to  whom  such  things  mat- 
tered so  little  His  image  Is  In  the  minds  and 
hearts  of  people  all  over  the  world." 

An  Omaha  World-Herald  editorial  in  1941 
said  that  possibly  the  real  value  of  Norris 
had  been  largely  In  his  Independence  and 


Imagination  and  his  capacity  to  follow 
through.  After  his  death  September  2,  1944, 
Time  magazine  said  that  his  radicalism  had 
consisted  mainly  of  his  persistent  belief  that 
the  United  States  could  somehow  be  made 
into  a  better  place  for  the  plain  man  to  live. 
Time  also  said  It  was  his  baggy  old-fashioned 
suit,  topped  by  a  limp  string  of  a  bow  tie.  and 
his  droopy  eyelids  under  bushy  brows  that 
made   him   look   perpetually  tired 

And  perhaps  he  was  a  little  tired,  for  he 
sometimes  worked  16  to  18  hours  a  day  hand- 
ling correspondence,  reading,  researching, 
and  preparing  for  his  legislative  work.  He 
would  not  discuss  public  issues  on  which 
he  did  not  feel  himself  properly  prepared 

"He  was  a  studious  senator,"  said  his 
widow.  "He  always  had  a  room  of  his  own." 
she  said.  "Tlie  study  belonged  to  Father. 
When  he  closed  the  door,  no  one  went  in.  but 
when  the  door  was  open,  the  family  enjoyed 
many  pleasant  times  with  him  In  that  study." 

"Their  social  life  wasn't  too  much."  said 
Miss  Frances  Egan  of  McCook.  who  served  as 
Senator  NorrLs's  secretary  in  Washington  for 
10  years.  "His  diversion  was  his  family."  said 
Mrs.  Norris.  "and  he  was  happier  when  he 
was  home,  and  was  devoted  to  his  family." 

Mrs  Ncrrls  said  the  Senator  "gave  his 
whole  life  to  his  work"  He  Uked  to  r-r-w  for 
enjoyment,  but  not  to  hunt.  She  recalled  that 
as  a  young  man  he  had  been  shot  in  the  face 
while  hunting  and  it  was  feared  for  a  while 
that  he  might  lose  an  eye.  "George  William 
knew  who  had  shot  him  for  he  saw  the  man 
take  aim,  but  the  man  himself  did  not  know 
what  he  had  done."  she  said.  "Gecrge  WllUam 
never  told  who  fired  the  shot  I  asked  and  he 
said,  'I  have  never  told  '  I  never  asked  aagin." 

"I  thought  that  was  very  noble  of  George," 
she  added  fondly,  her  dark  eyes  sparkling 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
delighted  to  join  in  sponsoring  legislation 
to  establish  the  George  W  Norris  home- 
stead in  McCook.  Nebr  .  as  a  historic  site. 

This  measure  had  54  cosponsors  in  the 
Senate,  in  addition  to  Senator  CrF"ns 
and  myself,  and  it  is  entirely  fitting  and 
appropriate  that  the  Department  of  the 
Interior  establish  his  home  as  a  tribute  to 
this  great  American. 

The  leadership  and  the  record  of  this 
great  American  are  'vrell  established.  The 
legislation  most  closely  associated  with 
Fjnator  Norris  include  bills  such  as  the 
Tennessee  Valley  Authority,  the  Rural 
Electrification  Act,  and  the  Norris-La 
Guardia  Act. 

The  impact  of  these  bills  on  the  lives 
of  rural  Americans  and  working  people  Is 
almcst  impossible  to  measure.  We  take 
these  acts  somewhat  for  granted  today 
and  tend  to  overlook  the  fight  involved  in 
their  e.'^tablishment. 

T\^A  represented  a  major  undertaking 
to  deal  with  the  total  problems  of  the 
Tennessee  River  Valley,  It  -A-as  considered 
radical  by  many  at  the  time  Under  TV  A 
dams  and  powerhouses  were  built,  rivers 
cleared,  forests  replanted,  and  electricity 
brought  into  remote  areas.  Visitors  came 
from  all  over  the  world  to  look  at  this 
experiment. 

Senator  Norris  introduced  legLslatioa 
along  with  Sam  Raybum  on  the  Hoase 
side,  to  put  the  REA  on  a  solid  basis  and 
bring  electricity  to  rural  America.  This 
bill  was  strongly  opposed  by  the  power 
companies,  hut  it  has  been  one  of  this 
Nation's  most  successful  programs. 

The  Norris -LaGuardla  Act  of  1932  was 
a  major  step  forward  in  sustaining 
unions  and  union  acthntles  in  the  face  of 
strong  opposition. 
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But  beyond  specific  legislative  accom- 
plishments. Senator  Norris  stands  out  as 
a  strong  and  principled  leader  most  In- 
terested In  pursuing  a  course  which  he 
considered  right  rather  than  taking  the 
most  acceptable  position. 

IILstory,  deservedly,  has  treated 
George  NorrLs  well  because  of  hLs  strong 
rock-like  character  and  his  dedication  to 
reform.  He  worked  closely  with  President 
Roosevelt  on  numerous  New  Deal  bills 
and  was  referred  to  by  Roosevelt  as  the 
"Gentle   Kjiight  of  Progressive  Ideals." 

In  "Profiles  in  Courage,"  John  Ken- 
nedy sueeested : 

Ooorge  NotTls  met  with  both  success  and 
failure  In  hta  long  tenure  In  public  office. 
stretching  over  nearly  a  half  a  century  of 
-■.merlran  political  life.  But  the  essence  of 
the  man  and  his  career  was  caught  in  a 
tribute  paid  to  the  Republican  Senator  from 
Nebraska  by  the  Democratic  Presidential 
nominee  In  September,  1932: 

History  asks.   'Did  the  man  hare  Integrity? 

Did  the  man  have  unselflshness? 

Did  the  man  have  courage? 

Did  the  man  have  consistency?" 

There  are  few  statesmen  in  America  today 
who  so  definitely  and  clearly  measure  up 
to  an  affirmative  answer  to  those  four  ques- 
tions as  does  George  W,  Norris. 

I  have  visited  the  Norris  Home  In  Mc- 
Cook,  and  I  can  think  of  no  more  fitting 
tribute  to  this  great  American.  My  re- 
spect and  admiration  for  Senator  NorrLs 
Ls  unbounded. 

Mr.  President,  I  would  like  to  conclude 
my  remarks  by  asking  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  at 
this  point  a  poem,  "White  Foam  Break- 
ing," by  John  Beecher,  written  as  a  trib- 
ute to  George  W.  Norris. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  poem 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

VVHrrr  Poam  Breakino 
(By  John  Beecher.  1944) 
Hearing  that  he  is  dead 
all  I  can  think  of 

Is  the  white  foam  breaking  | 

over  the  spillway  ' 

and  the  lights  In  the  hills 
Who  are   those   boys   and   glrU  ivadlng   by 

the? e  lights 
what  lessons  are  they  studying? 
.\fter    forty   years    In    the    Congrflea   of    the 

United  States 
George  Norris  died  simply  a  cltlzerf 
and  In  the  Senate  seat 
which    he    had    made    more    feared    by    the 

strong  few  ^ 

more  loved  by  the  weak  many  1 
than  ever  a  Senate  seat  before  I 
s.it  a  small-town  undertaker  1 

destroying  his  work   like   a  weefll   In   good 

wheat 
Nebraska 

thanks  for  forty  years  of  George  N|>rrla 
who  nourished  the  spirit  of  all  thl»  land 
fus   your   wheat   the  growing   bodies   of   oixr 

children 
How  you  must  feel  today 
Nebraska  I 

we  know 

who  have  also  struck  down  blindly 
the  ones  who  loved  us 
and  when  It  was  too  late 
repented 

Nebraska  your  treeless  earth 
spreads  level  to  the  sky'e  edge  •- 

your  golden  grain  upturned  to  ttte  sun  and 

the  blue 
It's  a  long,  lonR  way  from  here        £ 
to  Tennessee's  hills  f 

the  rain  blackened  cabins  In  the  coves 
the  thin  corn  clinging  to  the  slopee 
the  haggard  children  ^ 


the  white  water  of  the  rushing  streams 

What  Is  Tennessee  to  us? 

you  said 

We  want  a  man  who  will  work  for  Nebraska 

tirst  last  and  all  the  time 

George  Norris  grew  too  big  for  you 

Nebraska 

Your  great  plans  bred  a  vision 

vast  as  themselves  and  as  bountiful 

The  hills  and  the  plains 

are  one  earth 

George  Norris  saw 

and  the  people  of  both 

one  nation  lndlvL<»lble 

Omaha  Lincoln  McCook  and  Grand  Porks 

the  neighbor  up  the  block 

or  beside  the  windmill  whirling  on  the  far 

horizon 
are  Nebraska  you  said 

and  when  the  Sheriff  came  to  seize  Jims  farm 
you  grabbed  the  pitchfork  and  went  over 

But  when  the  people  of  Prague 

of  Warsaw  Paris  Athens  Kharkov 

wept  In  the  streets  as  the  hobnaUs  rang  on 

their  cobbles 
George  Norris  grabbed  his  pitchfork 

Perhaps  you  understand  him  better 

Nebraska 

now  that  the  neighbor  up  the  block 

or  beside  the  windmill  whirling  on  the  far 

horizon 
has  a  gold  star  In  his  parlor  window 

I  Intend  to  do  as  much  as  I  can  .  .  . 

George  Norris  said 

the  old  man  of  83 

with  the  young  heart 

You  tried  to  break  It  Nebraska 

but  It  was  too  big  for  you 

you  were  In  It 

but  It  had  room  for  all  the  rest  of  us  besides 

He  Is  gone 

the  simple  citizen  who  marched  at  the  head 

of  us 
but  the  march  goes  on 
gathering  the  people  from  every  street 
every  house  that  we  pass 
from  the  churches  and  colleges 
from  the  farms  and  factories 
from  the  tall  buildings  of  cities 
from  ships  In  the  harbors 
from  the  plains  and  the  hills 

We  march  toward  that  America 

which  sleeps  In  the  seeds  be  planted  and 

others  before  him 
as  sure  to  grow 
B^  wheat  on  Nebraska  plains 

He  Ls  dead 

but  the  white  foam  breaks 

over  the  spillway 

and  the  lights  in  the  hills 

come  on 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion Ls  on  tlie  engrossmeut  and  third 
reading  of  the  bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica in  Congress  assembled.  That,  in  order  to 
preserve  In  public  ownership  the  historically 
slgnlQcant  property  associated  with  the  life 
of  Senator  George  WlUlam  Norris.  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  Is  authorized  to  acquire 
by  donation,  purcha^e  with  donated  or  ap- 
propriated funds,  or  exchange,  the  land  and 
Interest  In  land,  together  with  buildings  and 
Improvements  thereon,  located  at  or  In  the 
vicinity  of.  706  Norris  Avenue.  McCook.  Ne- 
braska, together  with  such  other  lands  and 
Interests  In  lands.  Including  scenic  eese- 
ments,  as  the  Secretary  shall  deem  necessary 
for  the  administration  of  the  area  The  Sec- 
retary shall  establish  the  George  W.  Norris 
Home  National  Historic  Site  by  publication 
of  a  notice  to  that  effect  In  the  Federal  Reg- 
ister at  such  time  as  he  deems  sufficient 
lands  and  interests  In  lands  have  been  ac- 


quired for  adnxlnlstratlon  In  accordance  with 
the  purpose  of  this  Act. 

Sec.  J.  Pending  establishment  and  there- 
after, the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  shall  ad- 
minister lands  and  Interests  In  lands  ac- 
quired for  the  George  W.  Norris  Home  Na- 
tional Historic  Site  In  accordance  with  the 
Act  approved  August  26.  1916  (39  Stat.  535; 
16  tr.S.C.  1  el  seq.i.  as  amended  and  supple- 
mented, and  the  Act  approved  August  21 
1935  (40  Stat.  666.  16  US.C.  461  et  seq.).  as 
amended. 

Skc.  3.  There  are  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  such  sums  as  may  be  necessary 
to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  Act. 

Mr  CURTIS  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  coasent  that  any  remarks 
made  in  reference  to  George  Norris  fol- 
low the  remarks  of  my  distinguished  col- 
league, the  Senator  from  Nebraska  <Mr. 
Hruska),  In  the  Record,  and  I  further 
ask  that  any  remarks  offered  on  a  day 
subsequent  to  this  appear  at  that  place 
in  the  permanent  Record 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

The  PRESIDING  OFI-TCER  Under 
the  previous  order,  the  Senator  from 
Montana  Is  recognized  for  15  minutes 


ORDER  AUTHORIZING  SECRET.^RY 
OF  THE  SEN.-\'rE  TO  M.AKE  TECH- 
NICAL AND  CLERICAL  CORREC- 
TIONS IN  THE  ENGROSSMENT  OF 
SENATE  AMENDMENTS  TO  HR 
11438 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  tlie  Secretary  of 
the  Seimte  be  authorized  to  make  tech- 
nical and  clerical  corrections  In  tiie  en- 
grossment of  the  Senate  amendments  to 
HR.  11438.  to  amend  title  5.  United 
States  Code,  to  grant  court  leave  to  Fed- 
eral employees  when  called  as  witnesses 
In  certain  Judicial  proceedings,  and  for 
other  purposes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Wltliout 
objection,  it  is  so  ordt-red 


co^^MIssION  on  security  and 

COOPERATION  IN  EXJROPE 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr  President,  I  ask 
the  Chair  to  lay  before  the  Senate  a  mes- 
sage from  the  House  of  Representatives 
on  S.  2679 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  iMr  Hol- 
LiNGS*  laid  before  the  Senate  the  amend- 
ment of  the  House  of  Representatives  to 
the  bill  (S  2679-  to  establLsh  a  Commis- 
sion un  Secuiity  and  Cooi^eration  in 
EuroE>e. 

(The  amendment  of  the  House  Ls 
printed  in  the  Record  of  May  17.  1976, 
beginning  at  page  14048  > 

Mr.  CASE  Mr.  President,  I  am  pleased 
to  say  that  the  House  of  Representatives 
has  approved  by  a  decisive  vote  S  2679, 
a  bill  proposing  the  astabllshment  of  a 
Commission  on  Security  and  Coopem- 
tlon  in  Europ>e  The  House  has  amended 
the  bill  in  two  respects:  first  by  increas- 
ing the  number  of  members  of  tlie  com- 
ml.sslon  from  the  11  members  proposed 
in  the  Senate  bill  t.o  15  members;  sec- 
ond, by  increa.-mg  Liie  funding  author- 
ity for  the  commission  from  $250,000  to 
$350,000. 

I  believe  these  minor  changes  bv  the 
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House  are  reasonable  and  the  Senate 
.«hould  accept  them  en  bloc,  gives  Its  final 
approval  to  S.  2679,  and  send  it  to  the 
President. 

Under  the  amended  legislation,  the 
commission  would  consist  of  the  follow- 
ing members:  six  Members  from  the 
House  of  Representatives  appointed  by 
PreLsdent  of  the  Senate.  Four  Members 
shall  be  selected  Irom  Uic  majority  party 
and  two  .shaU  be  selected,  after  consulta- 
tion with  the  minority  leader  of  the 
House,  from  the  minority  party;  six 
Members  of  the  Senate  appointed  by  the 
President  of  the  Senate.  Four  members 
shall  be  solcct(«d  from  the  majority  party 
and  two  shall  be  selected,  after  consulta- 
tion witli  tlie  minority  leader  of  the  Sen- 
ate, from  the  minOiity  party,  one  mem- 
ber from  the  Department  of  State  ap- 
pointed by  tlie  President  of  the  United 
States;  one  member  of  the  Defense  De- 
partment apix)inted  by  the  President  of 
the  United  States:  one  member  of  the 
rommcrce  Department  appointed  by  the 
President  of  the  United  States. 

Some  may  feel  that  the  commission 
underrepresent";  the  minority  party. 
However,  I  believe  that  the  monit-^rlng 
of  the  Helsinki  Accords  is  a  matter  above 
aiiy  kind  of  parti.san.ship — it  will  require 
hard  work  and  constant  effort  and  it  will 
focus  on  tlie  very  real  human  problems 
of  people  oppressed  by  foreign  govern- 
ments. Party  membership  has  notliing 
to  do  with  carrying  out  that  task.  Fur- 
thermore. I  expect  that  the  executive 
branch  is  not  going  to  change  hands  and 
so  the  balance  will  be  redressed  some- 
what by  the  President's  selections. 

Among  others,  this  legislation  has  been 
endorsed  by  the  following  groups  and  or- 
ganizations: American  Hunrarlan  Fed- 
eration: A.s.'^embly  of  Captive  European 
Nations:  As.sociation  of  American  Pub- 
lishers: Association  of  American  Ukrain- 
ian Baltic  Women's  Council:  Czechoslo- 
vak National  Council  of  America:  Eston- 
ian American  National  CouncU:  Federa- 
tion of  American  Scientists:  Freedom 
House:  Hunpirian  Freedom  Fighters' 
Federation:  Lithuanian-American  Com- 
munity of  tlie  USA  ,  Inc.:  Lithuanian 
Affairs  Committee:  Ltihuanian  Catholic 
Religious  Aid,  Inc.:  Lithuanian  World 
Review  Radio.  New  York;  National  Con- 
federation of  American  Ethnic  Groups; 
National  Conference  on  Soviet  Jewrv': 
Po]L«;h  American  Congress.  Inc.:  the 
American  Latvian  A.ssoclation  in  the 
United  States.  Inc  :  the  Joint  Baltic 
American  Committee:  the  Lithuanian 
.'American  Council.  Inc  ;  Ukrainian 
-American  Freedom  Foundation;  Ukrain- 
ian National  Women's  League:  Union  of 
CouTifils  for  Soviet  Jews;  U.S.  Advisory 
Commission  on  International  Education- 
al and  Cultural  Affairs:  and  Veterans  of 
Foreign  Wars  of   the  United   State.< 

It  Is  clear  that  the  supporters  of  this 
bill  know  the  anguish  many  families  and 
individuals  have  suffered  a.s  a  result  of 
policies  In  the  Communist  States  pro- 
hibiting the  right  of  emigration,  of  fam- 
ily reunion  and  the  free  exchange  of  in- 
formation and  ideas. 

The  humanitarian  sections  of  the  Fin- 
al Act  01  the  Conference  on  Security  and 
Cooperation,  signed  by  35  nations  in 
August  1975.  held  out  the  hope  that  as  a 


result  of  a  peaceful  process  these  restric- 
tive policies  might  be  changed.  But  this 
hope  can  be  realized  only  if  we  actively 
engage  in  monitoring  the  agreement  and 
in  calling  public  attention  to  instances 
where  its  goals  are  fulfilled  and  to  in- 
stances where  its  promises  are  not  back- 
ed up  by  appropriate  action. 

By  our  action  in  approving  this  leg- 
islation today,  we  \\111  help  assure  mil- 
lions of  people  in  Eastern  Europe  and 
in  the  Soviet  Union  that  the  Helsinki 
pledges  are  not  going  to  be  forgotten  by 
us  and  they  will  know  that  we  shall  con- 
tinue to  try  to  be  of  assistance. 

I  think  President  Ford  has  put  It  best 
of  all:  History  wiU  judge  the  effective- 
ness of  the  European  Security  Confer- 
ence "not  by  the  promLses  we  make  but 
by  the  promises  we  keep." 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  that  the  Senate  concur  in  the 
House  amendment. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

Th3  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER,  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


EXTENSION  OF  THE  MARINE  PFtO- 
TECTION,  RESEARCH.  AND  SANC- 
TUARIES ACT 

Mr,  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate  pro- 
ceed to  the  consideration  of  Calendar  No. 
818,  S.  3147. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  blU 
will  be  stated  by  title 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

A  bill  rs.  3147)  to  extend  the  Marine  Pro- 
tection, Research,  and  Sanctuaries  Act  for  2 
years. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  coiisideration  of 

the  b:ll? 

There  being  no  objection,  tlie  bill  was 
considered,  ordered  to  be  engrossed  for  a 
third  reading,  read  the  third  time,  and 
pa.ssed.  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  section 
ill  of  the  Marine  Protection,  Research,  and 
Sanctuaries  Act  (33  UJS.C.  1420)  Is  amended 
by  striking  "and  not  to  exceed  $1,550,000  for 
the  transition  period  (July  1,  throtigh  Sep- 
tember 30,  1976),"  and  Inserting  In  lieu 
thereof  "not  to  exceed  $1,550,000  for  the 
transition  period  (July  1,  through  September 
30.  1976),  not  to  exceed  $4300.000  for  fiscal 
year  1977,  and  not  to  exceed  $4,800,000  for 
fiscal  year  1978.". 


GUN  CONTROL  LEGISLATION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
have  been  contacted  by  the  press  and 
have  noted  several  stories  to  the  effect 
that  "Mansfield  Blocks  Gun  Control 
Bill  for  1976."  Tlie  source  of  this  story  Is 
given  as  an  "aide"  who  attended  a  meet- 
ing of  the  Joint  House-Senate  Demo- 


cratic leadership  last  Wednesday  morn- 
ing. 

The  story  goes  on  to  say  that — 
Senate  Majority  Leader  Mncr  Mansfifld. 
citing  political  considerations,  has  notified 
House  leaders  that  he  will  not  schedule 
action  on  gun  control  legislation  In  the  Sen- 
ate this  year,  a  decision  that  apparently 
dooms  the  measiu-e. 

May  I  say  this  is  untrue.  No  such  state- 
ment was  made.  The  question  was  raised 
and  my  reply  was,  first,  that  there  was 
no  such  legislation  on  the  Senate  calen- 
dar, that  It  was  highly  doubtful  If  any 
gim  control  legislation  would  be  reported 
out  of  the  Judiciary  Committee,  and  that 
even  if  it  were,  it  would  have  to  be 
considered  by  the  Democratic  Policy 
Committee  before  any  action  could  be 
taken  on  the  floor. 

As  far  as  the  allegation  that  I  told  the 
House  leadership  that  I  "would  refuse  to 
bring  up  the  legislation  in  the  Senate, 
irrespective  of  any  action  by  the  House," 
that  statement  is  totally  false.  'What  the 
House  does  is  its  business;  what  the  Sen- 
ate does  is  the  Senate's  business:  and  we 
have  detailed  procedures  by  means  of 
which  any  bill  reported  out  by  any  com- 
mittee is  given  the  same  consideration 
by  the  Policy  Committee  as  any  other 
bill. 

I  am  also  supposed  to  have  said  that — 
The  measure  Is  too  controversial  to  tackle 
this  late  In   an  election  year 

I  do  not  recall  making  any  statement 
of  that  kind.  As  far  as  a  measure  of 
this  kind  being  controversial,  It  would 
be  controversial  at  any  time,  in  any 
year,  and  under  any  circumstances. 
The  article  goes  on  to  say  that — 
As  leader  of  the  majority  party  In  the 
Senate,  Mansfield.  .  .  controls  the  legisla- 
tive calendar  In  the  chamber.  Th\is.  he  ap- 
parently would  be  able  to  block  considera- 
tion of  the  gun  control  measure. 

That  is  inaccurate. 

I  assure  the  Senate  and  the  press  and 
the  people  that,  if  any  biD  of  any  nature, 
including  gim  control  legislation,  is  re- 
ported out  by  any  committee,  it  will  re- 
ceive the  same  consideration  as  any  other 
proposal  and  that,  as  far  as  I  am  con- 
cerned, it  will  not  be  blocked.  May  I  say, 
incidentally,  that  I  have  never  person- 
ally blocked  any  legislation  in  my  16 
years  as  majority  leader,  and  I  do  not 
intend  to  start  now. 

Mr.  President,  I  >-ield  back  the  re- 
mainder of  my  time. 


ROL^TINE  MORNING  BUSINESS 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under 
the  previous  order,  there  will  now  be  a 
period  for  the  transaction  of  routine 
morning  business  not  to  exceed  beyond 
the  hour  of  11  a.m..  with  statements 
therein  limited  to  5  minutes  each. 


EXTENSION  OF  ROUTINE  MORNING 
BUSINESS 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  morning 
hour  be  extended  for  a  period  not  to 
exceed  beyond  the  hour  of  11:45  a.m 
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The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Without 

objection,  it  is  so  ordered 


RECESS  UNTIL  1 1 :  30  A.M. 

Mr  M\NSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate 
.st.and  in  recess  until  11 :30  am.  today. 

Tliere  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
at  10:15  a.m.,  recessed  until  11:30  ajn.; 
whereupon,  the  Senate  reassembled 
when  called  to  order  by  the  Presiding 

OfllctT  tMr  Alleni.      

Hie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
further  moriiing  business? 

Mr  ROBERT  C  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
I  .suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

Tlie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  plerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr  ROBERT  C  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded 

Tlie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  SO  ordered. 


ORDER  FOR  RECOGNITION  OF  SEN- 
ATOR McCLURE  ON  TUESDAY 
NEXT 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  on  Tues- 
day next,  after  the  two  leaders  or  their 
designees  have  been  recognized  under  the 
standing  order,  Mr.  McClttre  be  recog- 
nized for  not  to  exceed  15  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  Ls  so  ordered 


MESSAGES    FROM   THE   PRESIDENT 

Messages  from  the  President  of  the 
United  States  were  communicated  to  the 
Senate  by  Mr.  Roddy,  one  of  his  secre- 
taries. 


EXECUTIVE  MESSAGES  REFERRED 

As  in  executive  session,  the  Acting 
President  pro  tempore  'Mr.  Curtis)  laid 
before  the  Senate  messages  from  the 
President  of  the  United  States  submit- 
ting sundrv  nominations  wiilch  were  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Serv- 
ices. 

'The  nominatior\s  received  today  are 
printed  at  the  end  of  the  Senate  pro- 
ceedings.) 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

At  1  p.m.,  a  message  from  the  House 
of  Representatives  delivered  by  Mr. 
Berry,  one  of  its  reading  clerics,  an- 
nounced that  the  House  has  passed,  with- 
out amendment,  the  bill  (S.  3399)  to  au- 
thorize and  direct  the  Administrator  of 
General  Services  to  convey  certain  land 
In  Cambridge,  Ma,ss  ,  to  the  Common- 
wealth of  Massachusetts. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
House  has  agreed  to,  without  amend- 
ment, the  concurrent  resolution  ^S.  Con. 
Res.  100 1  expressing  appreciation  to  pro- 
fessional societies  for  their  congressional 
science  and  engineering  fellowship  pro- 
grams. 

The  me.^sage  further  announced  that 
the  House  agrees  to  the  report  of  the 


committee  of  conference  on  the  disagree- 
ing votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the 
amendment  of  the  Senate  to  the  bill 
(H.R.  12453>  to  authorize  appropriations 
to  the  National  Aeronautics  and  Space 
Administration  for  research  and  devel- 
opment, construction  of  facilities,  and  re- 
search and  program  managenent,  and 
for  other  purposes. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
House  agrees  to  the  amendments  of  the 
Senate  to  the  bill  (H.R.  12527)  to  amend 
the  Federal  Trade  Commission  Act  to 
increase  the  authorization  of  appropria- 
tions for  fiscal  years  1976  and  1977.  and 
for  other  purposes. 

The  message  further  announced  that 
the  House  agrees  to  the  amendments  of 
the  Senate  to  the  concurrent  resolution 
•  H.  Con.  Res.  635 1  directing  the  Secre- 
tar>'  of  the  Senate  to  make  a  correction 
in  the  enrollment  of  S.  2498. 

ENROLLED    BILL    SIGNED 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Speaker  has  signed  the  enrolled  bill  (H.R. 
5272  <  to  amend  the  Noise  Control  Act 
of  1972  to  authorize  additional  appropri- 
ations. 

The  enrolled  bill  was  subsequently 
signed  by  the  Acting  President  pro  tem- 
pore (Mr.  CxTRTis) . 


EXECUTIVE  REPORTS  OP 
COMMITTEES 

As  in  executive  session,  the  following 
executive  reports  of  committees  were 
submitted: 

By  Mr.  CANNON,  from  the  Committee  on 
Rules  and  AdmltiUtratlon : 

wmiam  L.  Springer,  of  nilnoU.  to  be  a 
member  of  the  Federal  Election  Commission. 
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COMMUNICATIONS     FROM     EXECU- 
TIVE DEPARTMENTS.  ETC. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore <Mr.  Curtis  t  laid  before  the  Senate 
the  following  letters,  which  were  re- 
ferred as  Indicated: 

Report  op  the  Comptrolleb  Qenkhal 

A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  Oeneral 
trananilttlng.  pursuant  to  law,  a  report  en- 
titled "BUlngual  Education:  An  Unmet  Need" 
(with  an  accompanying  report) .  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Government  Operations. 

Proposed  Alterations  by  the  General 
Services  Administration 

Two  letters  from  the  Administrator  of 
General  Services  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law.  a  prospectus  for  alterations  at  the  Wash- 
ington. DC,  Auditors  Building,  and  a  pro- 
spectus for  alterations  at  the  New  York,  New 
York,  Federal  Building  (with  accompanying 
papers);  to  the  Committee  on  Public  Worlcs 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES 

The  following  reports  of  committees 
were  submitted: 

By  Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD  (for  Mr  Can- 
non), from  the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Ad- 
ministration, without  amendment: 

8.  Con,  Res.  107.  A  concurrent  resolution 
authorizing  the  printing  of  the  following 
committee  prints  of  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Relations  Subcommittee  on  Multina- 
tional Corporations  (Rept.  No   94-911) . 

S.  Con.  Res.  114.  A  concurrent  resolution 
authorizing  the  printing  of  additional  copies 
of  Subcommittee  on  Children  and  Youth 
committee  print  titled  "Background  Mate- 
rials Concerning  Child  and  Family  Services 
Act,  1975  (S.  626)"  (Rept.  No.  94-912). 

S.  Res  447.  A  resolution  authorizing  the 
printing  of  the  report  entitled  "Railroad  Con- 
soUdatlon  and  Relocation  In  Urban  Areas" 
as  a  Senate  document  (Rept   No   94-913). 

H.  Con.  Res.  305.  A  concurrent  resolution 
providing  for  the  printing  of  additional 
copies  of  the  committee  print  entitled  "Court 
Proceedings  and  Actions  of  Vital  Inter-»st  to 
the  Congress.  Pinal  Report  for  the  93d  Con- 
gress, December  1974"  (Rept   No   94  914). 


INTRODUCTION  OF  BILLS  AND 
JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

The  following  bills  and  joint  resolu- 
tions were  introduced,  read  the  first  time 
and.  by  unanimous  consent,  the  second 
time,  and  referred  as  indicated: 

By    Mr.     CURTIS     (for    himself,     Mr 
Hruska.   Mr    Mansftkld.   Mr.   Hi'ch 
Scott.  Mr  Hcmphret,  Mr.  ABonnrzK, 
Mr    Baker,  Mr.  Bartlett,  Mr.  Bath. 
Mr    Beall.  Mr    Bcllmon.  Mr    Bent- 
sen.    Mr     Brock.    Mr     Burdick.    Mr. 
Case.    Mr     Clark.    Mr.    CTulver.    Mr 
Dole,    Mr.    Eastland,    Mr.    Fannin, 
Mr.  FONC,  Mr    Ford,  Mr    Qarn,  Mr 
OoLDWATER.  Mr  Qra\'el.  Mr.  Hansen. 
Mr.  Oarv  Hart.  Mr    PHn.ip  A    Hart. 
Mr,     Hartke.     Mr      Hathawat,     Mr 
HoLLrNcs,      Mr.      HrrDDi.F.STON.      Mr 
Jackson.   Mr.  Javtts.   Mr    Ken.nfdt, 
Mr.  Laxalt.  Mr    Leahy,  Mr    Macnt- 
SON,  Mr.  McOee,  Mr   McGovtrn.  Mr 
MclNTTRE.    Mr.    Metcale.    Mr.    Mns-- 
dale.      Mr      MoRG\N.      Mr.      Nri-sos. 
Mr.    Pkarson.    Mr      Randoli'H      ^!r 
ScHWEiKER,  Mr  Sparkman.  Mr  Staf- 
ford. Mr   Stmincton,  Mr   TALMArn.r, 
Mr      THtTRMOND,     Mr.     Tower.     Mr 
TuNNET  and  Mr    Young)  : 
S.   3476.   A  bill   to   provide  for   the   estab- 
lishment of  the  George  W   NorrLs  Home  Na- 
tional Historic  Site  In  the  State  of  Nebra.sk a, 
and    for    other    purpoeee.    Considered    and 
passed. 

By  Mr  ALLEN: 
8  3477  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Jeanetie 
Green,  as  Mother  of  the  minor  child,  Rlfky 
Baker,  de.-eased.  and  a.s  widow  :r.d  ftdmln- 
Istratrlx  of  the  estate  of  Enoch  Ode'.l  Baker, 
deceased;  and  for  the  relief  of  Mary  Jane 
Baker  Nolan,  Indlvklually,  and  a,«  widow  and 
admlnl.stratrlx  of  the  estate  of  John  William 
Baker.  decea.sed  Referred  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judlflary 

By  Mr    NELSON  (for  himself  and  Mr, 

MoNDAI,E  I   ■ 

S  3478  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  provide  for  a  com- 
mon estate  and  gift  tax  credit  In  lieu  of  the 
present  exemptions  and  to  make  other 
changes  in  the  present  estate  and  gift  tax 
law.  Referred  t<^  the  Committee  on  Finance 
By  Mr    DONfENlCI 

S.  3479  A  bill  to  amend  title  11  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  clarify  the  provision.'* 
relating  to  the  amount  of  social  securltv 
contrlbutlon.s  required,  pursuant  to  State- 
Federal  apreementa  entered  Into  under  sec- 
tion 218  of  •in'-h  act.  by  States  with  respect 
to  employees  who  receive  payments  on  ac- 
count of  slckne6,s  or  accident  disability  Re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Finance, 

By  Mr   LONG  [for  Mr    Johnston  (for 
himself   and   Mr    Long)): 

S,  3480  A  bill  to  amend  the  art  author- 
izing the  Caddo  Lalie  Dam  and  Reservoir 
Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 


STATEMENTS        ON        INTRODUCED 
BILLS  AND  JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

By  Mr   NELSON  (for  himself  and 
Mr   MoNnnLE)  : 
8,  3478    A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  provide  for  a 


common  estate  and  gift  tax  credit  in  lieu 
of  the  present  exemptions  and  to  make 
other  changes  in  the  present  estate  and 
gift  tax  law.  Referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Finance. 

ESTATE  AND  CDT  TAX  REVISION  FOR   FAMILT 
FARMS    AND    SMALL    BrSINESSES 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President,  I  intro- 
duce today  a  bill  containing  additional 
legislative  proposals  on  estate  and  gift 
tax  relief  and  reform  for  family  and 
small  farms  and  busines.ses.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  a  section-by-section 
analysis  and  the  text  of  the  bill  be  in- 
cluded in  the  Record  following  my  re- 
marks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  It  is  so  ordered. 

MAJOR    PROVISIONS 

Mr.  NELSON.  These  proposal.s  arise 
out  of  continuing  stud;e.-5  by  the  Small 
Business  Committee,  together  with  vari- 
ous individual  Senators  who  are  mem- 
bers of  the  committee.  They  may  be  .<;um- 
marized  as  follows: 

Common  credits  for  estate  and  gift  tax 
purposes — replacing  the  dual  system  of 
exemptions  now  in  effect: 

Phasing  out  of  thl.s  credit  so  as  to  pro- 
vide adequate  inheritances  for  family 
fams  and  .<^mall  businesses  without  giv- 
ing windfall  benefits  to  very  large  estates 
and  those  consisting  largely  of  stocks  and 
bonds  and  other  financial  assets: 

Increased  and  graduated  marital  de- 
duction— whirii  will  recognize  the  con- 
tribution of  wives  to  the  building  of  fam- 
ily enterprises,  while  reducing  the  bene- 
fits gradually  for  the  most  wealthy 
estates; 

A  deferral  provision — whicli  would 
permit  youn^  persons  taking  over  farms 
or  small  bu.sine.sr.es  from  an  estate  to  pay 
only  interest  on  the  tax  for  3  years  <at  a 
reduced  rate)  and  then  pay  the  balance 
and  interest  over  a  maximum  remaining 
period  of  12  years. 

A  more  detailed  description  of  the  bill 
will  be  found  in  the  analysis  at  the  end 
of  my  statement. 

THE    PROBLEM 

As  tills  body  is  aware,  there  have  been 
no  changes  in  the  fixed -dollar  limitations 
of  the  estate  and  gift  tax  for  the  last  34 
years.  During  this  time,  general  inflation 
has  increased  almast  300  percent.  How- 
ever, the  cost  of  tangible  business  and 
farm  assets  have  soared  even  higher,  in 
.some  cases  as  much  as  1.000  percent,  de- 
pending on  the  worth  of  the  farm  acre- 
age in  different  parts  of  the  countrj-.  This 
is  caasing  an  acute  problem  to  farmers 
and  bu.slnessmen  wishing  their  children 
to  take  ever  the  enterprises  which  they 
have  nurtured  tlirouphout  their  lifetimes. 
It  has  also  brought  the  countrj-  to  a  point 
of  decision  about  whether  we  wLsh  to 
continue  farms  and  businesses  in  family 
and  local  ownership. 

POSSIBLE    .SOLt-nONS   EXPI  ORFD 

The  Senate  Small  Business  Committee, 
which  I  serve  as  chairman,  has  made  an 
intensive  investigation  of  this  area  since 
mid- 1975,  in  an  effort  to  identify  the 
problems  and  to  prepare  solutions  which 
are  practical  and  responsible  from  a 
budgetary  standpoint. 


These  studies  resulted  in  the  formation 
of  the  following  bills  for  revising  estate 
and  gift  tax  laws  in  behalf  of  small  fam- 
ily enterprise: 

S,  2394— the  Moadale-Nelson  bill. 

S.  2819 — the  Nelson-Mondale-Humphrey 
"Small  Business  Estate  ai.d  Gift  Tax  Reiorm 
Act", 

S.  3139  and  S.  3140— the  Nelson-Packwood 
bUls  proposing  a  credit  mechanism  as  an  al- 
ternative to  the  exemption. 

We  were  most  gratified  when  the  Pres- 
ident joined  with  the  congressional  ad- 
vocates by  making  proposals  on  January- 
5  and  March  5.  1976.  which  have  un- 
doubtedl.v  advanced  the  public  and  con- 
gressional discussion  of  these  important 
policy  matters. 

The  Small  Business  Committee  has 
continued  its  study,  and  testimony  sum- 
marizing this  work  was  rendered  by  mj'- 
self  and  the  Senator  from  Oregon  (Mr. 
Packwoodi  and  the  Senator  from  Colo- 
rado (Mr.  Haskell)  before  the  House 
Ways  and  Means  Committee  on  March 
16.  On  May  17, 1  also  testified  at  the  Sen- 
ate Finance  Committee  hearing  on  this 
subject,  to  update  tlie  committee's  ob- 
servations and  suggestions.  We  were 
pleased  to  obser\'e  on  that  occasion  that 
the  Senator  from  Massachusetts  (Mr. 
Kennedy  >  also  advanced  positive  pro- 
posals for  relief  of  farms  and  small  busi- 
ness which  are  quite  similar  to  those  of 
the  committee. 

The  bill  being  introduced  today  con- 
tains several  of  the  more  recent  recom- 
mendations stemming  from  our  research 
which  we  feel  have  several  advantages 
over  earlier  bills.  We  feel  that  it  would 
be  helpful  for  the  tax-writing  commit- 
tees to  have  them  in  bill  form  for  con- 
sideration when  the  time  comes  to  pre- 
pare final  proposals  in  executive  session. 

The  chairman  of  the  Ways  and  Means 
Committee  (Mr.  Ullman)  indicates  that 
he  expects  the  House  of  Representatives 
to  act  in  this  area  this  year.  The  Senate 
Finance  Committee  has  just  concluded 
an  extra  day  of  hearings  on  this  subject, 
setting  the  stage  for  adopting  the  long 
overdue  changes  in  this  session  of  Con- 
gress. 

CONTINUING   KTPOBTS 

I  want  to  emphasize  that  the  legisla- 
tive prospects  for  tax  reform,  and  estate 
and  gift  tax  revision  in  particular,  are 
continuing  to  evolve  almost  daily.  Our 
committee  likewise  wishes  to  continue  its 
efforts.  After  the  Ways  and  Means  Com- 
mittee makes  its  proposals  public,  we 
may,  if  it  appears  to  serve  a  useful  pur- 
pose, consolidate  many  of  the  small  busi- 
ness proposals  which  appear  to  have  the 
greatest  merit  into  a  final  omnibus  small 
business  estate  and  gift  tax  bill.  In  aU 
events,  we  will  tr>-  to  be  of  maximum 
assistance  to  the  many  Members  of  this 
body,  small  business  and  farm  groups, 
and  members  of  the  public  who  are  con- 
cerned with  continuation  of  family  farms 
and  small  business  in  this  area. 

We  will  be  doing  all  we  can  to  bring 
about  the  consensus  in  this  matter  en- 
visioned by  the  New  York  Times  editorial 
of  May  10  so  that  meaningful  estate  and 
gift  tax  reUef  and  revision  legislation  can 
be  enacted  during  1976. 

The  section-by-section  analysis  fol- 
lows: 


Analysis  of  the  Bill 


SMALL    BT'SINESE    AND    FAMn.T    FARM    ESTATE   TAX 
aELTET   AMENDMENTS 

The  foUowlng  l.s  a  brief  description  of 
each  of  the  provisions  of  this  bill  In  non- 
technical terms 

Overall,  the  bill  Is  Intended  to  provide  a 
framework  for  estate  and  gift  tax  relief  with 
proportionately  greater  benefits  of  a  $40,000 
credit  going  to  areas  of  greatest  need — the 
surviving  spouse  and  owners  of  small  and 
modest-sized  family  farms  and  small  busi- 
nesses Estates  between  $600,000  and  $2  mil- 
lion and  tnose  not  possessing  business  or 
farm  property  would  receive  a  $25,000  credlt^ — 
approximately  2^^  times  the  level  of  tax-free 
relief  provided  by  the  present  $6C.OO0  exemp- 
tion. The  bill  also  provides  for  the  credit  to 
be  pha.sed  down  and  out,  so  that  wealthy 
estates  above  $2  million  would  not  enjoy 
windfall  benefits 

The  bill  l5  preliminarily  estimated  to  in- 
volve a  revenue  loss  of  approximately  $300 
million  less  than  President  Ford's  proposal, 
or  about  $800  million. 

Sec  1.  Title-  "Small  Business  and  Family 
Farm  Estate  and  Gift  Tax  Relief  Amend- 
ments." 

Sec.  2.  Common  Credit:  There  are  presently 

two  separate  systems  for  estate  and  gift 
taxes,  with  separate  schedules,  exemptions, 
and  conditions  The  bill  prop>os€s  a  common 
credit  which  could  be  used  for  either  gift  or 
I  to  the  extent  unused)  estate  property. 
A  single  credit  would  simplify  this  area  of 
the  law  and  would  be  another  step  closer  to 
Integration  of  the  two  taxes  It  builds  upon 
the  concepts  advanced  In  the  bill  p'^posed  by 
many  Small  Business  Committee  members  In 
December  (S.  2819).  and  opens  the  way  to 
■  full  Integration."  a  concept  which  Is  In- 
creasingly attractive  but  beyond  the  re- 
sources of  the  Small  Business  Committee  to 
develop 

The  objective  of  a  common  credit  Is  to 
restore  the  option  of  lifetime  gifts  of  busi- 
ness Interests  so  that  farms  and  businesses 
can  be  transferred  while  the  older  generation 
is  present  to  assist  In  the  transitional  prob- 
lems. The  present  gift  tax  exemption  of  $30- 
000  seriously  inhibit*  thla  posslbUlty. 

Phasedoirn:  In  S  8139  Senators  Packwood 
and  Nelson  proposed  a  special  "famUy  enter- 
prise credit"  which  would  provide  the  addi- 
tional and  needed  relief  for  family  farms  and 
small  business,  accompanied  by  the  Idea  of 
a  rapid  phasedown  for  the  larger  estates. 
This  bill  represents  additional  rS'ort  to  re- 
fine this  concept,  which  appears  to  be  gain- 
ing additional  support. 

The  graduation  proposed  In  section  2016(0  , 
which  would  be  added  by  section  2  of  this 
bill  builds  upon  this  concept  It  attempts  to 
target  the  relief  for  family  ftirms  and  small 
businesses,  which  in  the  distribution  and 
manufacturing  fields  can  easily  reach  a  level 
of  $2  to  $3  minion  In  assets  over  an  entre- 
preneur's 30-  or  40-year  career  At  the  $2 
million  dollar  level,  the  relief  of  such  a 
phased-down  credit  would  taper  off  more 
gradually  than  In  6.  3139,  but  quickly  enough 
to  avoid  windfall  benefits. 

The  benefits  compared  to  present  law  are 
approximated  by  the  following  table 

ESTATE  TAX  SAVINGS  OF  FHASED-DOWN  J40,000  CREDIT! 
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Ifill  left  to  Children 

I  Nelson  bill 

t  (40,00U 
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JSOO.OOO 47.700  20,700  126.500  115,700 

J750,000 86,500  64,000  712.200  208,200 

J1,000,000...  126,500  104.700  299.700  300.700 

J2,000,000...  299.700  282.200  726.200  728.200 

$5,000,000...  998.200  968.800  2,43C.400  2.468.200 


I  $40,000  credit  for  small  businesses  and  family  farm  properly 
stepped  down  pro  rata  $5,000  per  $100,000  of  laxaLile  estate 
beginning  between  $300,000  and  leveling  oft  witti  a  $25,000 
credit  between  $600,000  and  $2,000,000  and  phasing  down  to 
0  between  $2,000,000  and  $5,000,000. 

>  Gross  estate  less  debts  and  funeral  eipenses. 

•  Marital  deduction  of  $100,000  plus  50  percent  plus  $40,000 
phased-down  credit. 

Small  Business  and  Family  Farm  Property: 
The  property  eligible  for  the  extra  credit  up 
to  $600,000  Is  defined  In  section  2016(d)  as  a 
business  interest  In  a  company  or  firm  of  less 
than  10  members,  pursuant  to  section  6166 
of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  which  has  been 
actively  managed  by  the  decedent  for  5  years 
prior  to  death  and  which  constitutes  at  least 
35  percent  of  hla  adjusted  gross  estate  or  50 
percent  of  his  taxable  estate 

It  Is  Intended  If  there  Is  both  qualified  and 
unqualified  property  In  the  same  estate,  that 
the  two  types  of  credit  will  apply  pro  rata. 
Sec.  3.  Increased  and  Graduated  Marital 
Deduction:  The  same  principles  of  gradua- 
tion are  next  appllerl  in  the  area  of  a  marital 
deduction,  subject  to  further  evaluation  In 
light  of  possible  problems  with  conununlty 
property  states. 

The  proposal  In  this  bill  Is  aimed  at  reme- 
dying one  of  the  worst  Inequalities  In  the 
present  estate  tax  law,  the  situation  where  a 
surviving  wife  cannot  prove  she  has  con- 
tributed "money  or  moneysworth"  to  build- 
ing up  the  estate,  and  therefore  faces  taxes 
on  what  both  marriage  partners  had  con- 
sidered partly  "hers." 

Originally  S.  2819,  suggested  a  formula  of 
$240,000.  plus  60  percent  of  the  remaining 
assets  be  allowed  as  a  marital  deduction. 
However,  the  adoption  of  a  substantially  in- 
creased credit  or  exemption  would  also  help 
the  surviving  wife  considerably.  Therefore, 
an  allowance  of  $100,000  plus  60  percent.  In 
combination  with  an  additional  exemption  or 
credit  Is  therefore  proposed  as  sufQclent. 

Also,  the  marital  deduction  would,  under 
this  bin.  be  phased  down  to  $100,000  plus 
25%  of  the  amount  between  $300,000  and 
$1,000,000.  and  out  entirely  oter  $1  million. 
This  should  provide  a  maximum  of  one-half 
million  tax  free  to  any  survlviag  spouse,  plus 
the  additional  property  which  |;rould  be  likely 
to  be  so  transferred  In  the  cafe  of  more  siz- 
able estates,  so  that  the  sur^avor  would  be 
sure  to  have  very  generous  mains  of  support. 
Sec  4.  Deferral:  The  idea  fi$r  a  prolonged 
extension  of  the  period  for  payment  of  the 
estate  tax  was  offered  by  Preildent  Ford  In 
January  with  a  suggestion  of  a  25-year 
period.  Many  observers  have  fl^lt  that  length 
of  time  would  be  ImpractlcaU  It  might  ul- 
timately Involve  two  estates.  Further,  dur- 
ing the  lifetime  of  the  surv  vor.  Improve- 
ments might  be  Inhibited  b<  :ause  title  to 
the  land  and  property  would  >e  clouded  by 
a  Hen  of  the  Internal  Revent  s  Service. 

The  approach  contained  In  S  ictlon  4fb)  of 
this  bill  Is  to  extend  the  pres«  tit  deferral  of 
Section  6166  to  15  years,  and  i  How  the  pay- 
ment of  only  Interest  for  the  first  3  years. 
The  interest  rate  would  be  a  ;  the  cost  of 
money  to  the  Federal  Govern  nent  plus  % 
of  1  percent,  so  that  Treasury  1  ould  not  lose 
on  such  transactions.  This  Is  also  the  for- 
mula which  has  been  used  s'  iccessfully  In 
Section  7(b) 5  of  the  Small  Bi  slness  Act. 
A  further  provision,  Section  4(a)  1,  would 


permit  the  owner  of  a  business  interest  sub- 
stantial enough  to  be  potentially  disruptive 
of  the  business  If  Immediately  liquidated — 
here  20% — to  defer  payment  of  the  tax  on 
the  portion  of  such  Interest  up  to  $2,000,000. 
Such  Interests  would  not  necessarily  be  eli- 
gible for  the  business-credit  benefit  of  the 
bill  unless  fully  qualified  under  other  sec- 
tions of  the  bUl. 

The  provisions  of  S.  2819  relating  to  reliev- 
ing the  executor  of  personal  liability  would 
be  a  desirable  adjunct  to  this  section  for 
the  purpose  of  making  deferral  under  Sec- 
tion 6166  a  practical  possibility.  They  are 
therefore  carried  over  to  Section  4(c)  and 
Section  2016  (a)  4  added  by  Section  2  of  this 
bUl. 

Sbc.  5.  Extension  of  Redemption  Provision: 
This  carries  over  and  updates  the  proposal 
contained  In  S  2819  for  extension  of  the 
Section  303  redemption  period  by  making  It 
conform  to  the  deferral  provision  In  Sec- 
tion 4  above  and  reducing  the  eligibility 
standard  to  501.  ownership  In  the  case  of 
more  than  one  business. 

Sec.  6.  Study  Carries  over  the  S.  2819  pro- 
vision  re:    Treasury   study  of  consequences 
of  estate  and  gift  tax  limitations. 
S    3478 

Be  it  eriacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives    of    the     United    States    of 
America  in  Congress  assernbled. 
Section  1.  Short  title. 

This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Small  Busi- 
ness and  Family  Farm  Eetate  and  Gift  Tax 
Relief  Amendments". 
Sec.  2.  CoMMOK  gift  and  estate  tax  credit 

(a)  In  General —Part  IT  of  subchapter  A 
of  chapter  1 1  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
of  1954  (relating  to  credits  against  estate 
tax)   Is  amended — 

(1)  by  redesignating  section  2016  as  2017, 
and 

(2)  by  Inserting  after  section  2016  the  fol- 
lowing new  section: 

"Sec.  2016.  Credit  Against  Tax. 
"(a)   General  Rule  — 

"(1)  General  rREorr — There  Is  allowed 
against  the  tax  Imposed  by  section  2001  a 
credit  of  $25,000. 

"(2)  Qualified  estate  credit.— If  the 
executor  of  a  qualified  estate  so  elects,  there 
Is  allowed  against  the  tax  Imposed  by  section 
2001  a  credit  of  $40,000  In  lieu  of  the  credit 
allowed  by  paragraph  ( 1 ) . 

"(b)  REDtTcnoN  OF  CBEDrr  FOR  Grrr  Tax 
Use.— The  amount  of  the  credit  allowable 
under  subsection  (ai  shall  be  reduced  by  the 
amount  of  the  credit  allowable  to  the  tax- 
payer under  section  2521  claimed  by  the 
decedent  during  his  lifetime 

"(c)  Phaseout  of  Credit  for  Large  Es- 
tates.— The  amount  of  the  credit  allowable 
under  this  section,  after  the  application  of 
subsection  (b),  shall  be  reduced — 

"(1)  In  the  case  of  a  qualified  estate  with 
respect  to  which  the  executor  elects  to  claim 
the  credit  determined  under  subsection  (a) 
(2),  by  an  amount  equal  to  5  percent  of  the 
amount  by  which  the  adjusted  gross  estate 
exceeds  $300,000  (but  such  amount  shall  not 
be  reduced  under  this  paragraph  below 
$26,000).  and 

"(2)  in  the  case  of  any  other  estate,  and 
In  the  case  of  an  estate  described  In  para- 
graph (1).  by  an  amount  equal  to  .83  per- 
cent of  the  amount  by  which  the  adjusted 
gross  estate  exceeds  $2,000,000. 

"(d)  Definition;  Special  Ruxes — 
"(1)  Qualified  estates. — An  estate  quali- 
fies for  the  additional  credit  allowed  by 
paragraph  (2)  of  sub-sectlon  la)  If  65  percent 
or  more  of  the  value  of  the  adjusted  gross 
estate  Is  attributable  to  a  qualified  property. 
"(2)  Qualified  propebtt. — For  purposes 
of  this  section,  the  term  'qualified  property' 
means  property  held  by  a  closely  held  busi- 
ness (within  the  meaning  of  section  6166(c) ) 


which  has  been  actively  managed  by  the 
decedent  or  his  Immediate  family  for  the  60 
months  preceding  the  date  of  death  of  the 
decedent.  For  the  purposes  of  this  para- 
graph— 

"(A)  the  term  'Immediate  family"  means 
the  spouse  of  the  decedent,  the  parfnt, 
brother,  sister,  child,  or  grandchild  of  the 
decedent,  and  the  spoase  or  child  of  the 
brother,  sister,  child,  or  grandchild  of  the 
decedent,   and 

"(B)  the  term  "active  management' means 
the  principal  employment  of  the  decedent  or 
a  member  or  members  of  his  Immediate  fam- 
Uy.  and  the  exercUe  of  substantial  personal 
control   by  such   person   or  persons. 

"'(3)  Recapture  of  cREorr  for  early  dis- 
position, etc— If  the  Immediate  family  of 
the  decedent  does  not  owr.  and  actively  man- 
age the  qualifying  small  business  taken  into 
account  for  purposes  of  this  section  for  60 
months  after  the  date  of  death  of  the 
decedent,  the  liability  of  the  estate  for  tax 
under  this  chapter  shall  be  Increased  by  an 
amount  equal  to  the  excess  of  the  amount 
of  the  additional  credit  allowed  under  para- 
graph (2)  of  suljsectlon  (a)  over  the  amount 
of  the  credit  allowed  under  paragraph  (1)  of 
subsection  (a) . 

"(4)  Discharge  of  fiduciart  from  per- 
sonal LiABiLn-T — In  the  case  of  an  estate 
claiming  the  credit  provided  by  parapniph 
(2)  of  subsection  (a),  an  executor  may  apply 
for  and  be  granted  dl.scharge  of  personal  Ita- 
bUlty  under  sections  2204  and  CI 65  for  any 
additional  tax  that  may  arise  because  of 
paragraph  (5).". 

(b)  Use  for  Gift  Tax  Purposes— Section 
2521  of  such  Code  (relating  to  specific  exemp- 
tion)   Is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 
"Sec.  2521.  Credit  against  tax. 

""There  Is  allowed  as  a  credit  against  the 
tax  Imposed  by  this  chapter  for  all  calendar 
quarters  of  a  citizen  or  resident  a  total  of 
$25,000  for  gifts  of  property  which  Is  not 
qualified  property  (as  defined  In  section 
2016(d)  (2) )  and  $40,000  for  gifts  of  qualified 
property  (as  defined  In  section  2016(d)  (2) ), 
but  the  total  credit  allowable  under  this 
section  shall  not  exceed  $40,000  In  any 
event."'. 

(c)  Repeal  of  Estate  Tax  Exemption.— 
Section  20.')2  of  such  Code  (relating  to  ex- 
emption)  Is  repealed. 

(d)  Clerical  Amendments. — 

( 1 )  The  table  of  sections  for  part  IV  of 
subchapter  A  of  chapter  11  of  such  Code  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  the  Item  relating 
to  section  2052. 

(2)  The   table  of  sections  for  part  U  of 
subchapter  A  of  chapter  11  of  such  Code  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  the  last  Item  and 
Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  the  following: 
■"Sec.  2016.  Credit  aaglnst  tax 

"Sec.  2017.  Recovery     of     taxes     claimed     as 
credit.". 

(3)  "The  heading  of  subchapter  C  of  chap- 
ter 12  of  such  Code  Is  amended  by  inserting 
""CREDrr  AND"'  before  ""Deductions". 

(4)  The  table  of  sections  for  such  sub- 
chapter Is  amended  by  striking  out  the  Item 
relating  to  section  2521  and  Inserting  In  lieu 
thereof  the  following: 

"Sec.   2521.  Credit  against   tax  ". 

(e)  Effective  Date — The  am(^ndni(^:,t« 
made  by  this  section  apply  to  estates  of 
decedents  dying  after  the  date  of  enai-tment 
of  this  Act  and  to  calendar  quarters  ending 
after  such  date. 

Sfc   3    Increase  in  MARriAL  deduction. 

(a)  In  General — Section  2056  (c)  (1)  of 
the  Interna]  Revenue  Code  of  1954  Is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

'"(1)  GKNtRAL  Bi-LE. — The  aggrepate  amount 
of  the  deductions  allowed  under  this  ssl- 
tlon  (computed  without  regard  to  this  sut>- 
sectlon)  shall  not  exceed — 

■'(A)  $100,000,  plus 
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■  B)  an  amount  equal  to  50  percent  of 
■.he  amount  by  which  the  adjusted  gross 
e.'iiaie  exceed.s  $100,000  and  does  not  exceed 
$300,000.  pl'.is 

'iC)  an  amount  equal  to  26  percent  of  the 
amount  by  whlrh  the  adjusted  gro.ss  estate 
exceeds  $300,000. 

(b)  Effective  Date — The  amendment 
made  by  th'ts  section  ,»ppliei  to  estates  of 
decedents  dying  after  the  date  of  enactment 
of  this  Act. 

Sec    4    Changes   in   present   law   applicable 
TO  closely-held  businesses,  etc. 

lai  In  General — Section  6166  (a)  of  the 
Xnteriial  Revenue  Code  of  1954  (relating  to 
extension  permitted)  Is  amended  to  read  as 
follows : 

"(a)     EXTENSION    PERMmED. 

"(1)  General  ri-le  — If  the  value  of  an  In- 
terest In  a  closely  held  business  which  is 
Included  in  determining  the  gross  estate  of 
a  decedent  who  was  (on  the  date  of  his 
death)  a  citizen  or  resident  of  the  United 
States  exceeds  either — 

"(A)  3.T  percent  of  the  value  of  the  gross 
estate  of  such  decedent,  or 

"  iB)  50  percent  of  the  taxable  estate  of 
such  decedent,  the  executor  may  elect  to  pay 
part  or  all  of  the  tax  imposed  by  section 
2001  in  two  or  more  (but  not  more  than  15) 
equal  Installments. 

"(2)  Cep.tain  nonm.*rketable  assets.  -If 
there  Is  Included  In  the  gross  estate  of  a 
decedent  who  was  (on  the  date  of  his  death) 
a  citizen  or  resident  of  the  United  States  an 
Interest  of  20  percent  or  more  In  a  closely 
held  business,  the  executor  may  elect  to  pay 
part  or  all  of  so  much  of  the  tax  Imposed  by 
section  2001  which  Is  attributable,  under  reg- 
ulations prescribed  by  the  Secretary,  to  so 
much  of  such  Interest  (of  a  value  not  In 
exce.ss  of  $2,000,000)  as  consists  of  nonmar- 
keiable  assets.  In  two  or  niore  ibut  not  more 
than  15)    equal  installments. 

(b)  Interest  Payable  on  Extension. — 
Section  6166(g)  of  such  Code  irelatu.g  td 
'\ine  for  payment  of  interest)  Is  amended  by 
iiddlne    at    the    end    thereof    the    following: 

Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of  section 
662". .  the  rate  of  interest  payable  on  any  such 
uiipfild  portion  shall  not  exceed  a  rate  de- 
termined by  the  Secretary  or  his  delegate  to 
be  one -fourth  of  one  percentage  point  above 
the  average  rate  payable  by  the  United 
States  on  short  term  securities  Issued  dur- 
ing the  12-roonth  period  preceding  the  date 
on  which  an  Installment  payment  la  due  At 
the  election  of  the  executor,  payments  of  In- 
terest only  may  be  made  for  the  first  3  In- 
stallments.". 

(CI  Lien  on  Assets  of  Closexy  Held  Busi- 
ness IN  Lieu  of  Executor"s  Bond.— 

(1)  iMPOsmoN  OF  LIEN — Sectlon  6165  of 
such  Code  (relating  to  bonds  where  time  to 
pay  tax  or  deficiencies  has  been  extended) 
Is  amended  by  addlnt;  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following:  "In  the  event  of  an  extension  of 
time  for  payment  of  estate  tax  under  sec- 
tion 6166,  the  Secretary  or  hl.'=  delegate  may. 
at  the  election  of  the  taxpayer,  impose  a  lien 
on  such  of  the  assets  of  the  closely  held  busi- 
ness on  which  such  extension  Is  based  as 
may  be  necessary  In  lieu  of  the  bond  which 
he  nnay  require  under  the  preceding  sen- 
tence.". 

(2)  Discharge  of  fiduciary  -  -Section  2204 
of  such  Code  (relating  to  discharge  fiduciary 
Impersonal  liability)  is  amei.ded  by  Insert- 
ing at  the  end  of  subsection  (a)  and  at  the 
end  of  subsection  (b)  the  following:  "For 
purposes  of  this  subsection  a  Hen  Imposed 
under  the  last  sentence  of  section  616h  shall 
be  treated  as  a  bond". 

(d)  Efeective  Date — TTie  amendments 
made  by  this  section  apply  to  the  estates  of 
decedents  dying  after  the  date  of  enactment 
of  this  Act. 


Sec.  5.  Changes  in  present  law  applicable  to 
stock  redemptions  to  pay  death 
taxes. 

(a)  Increase  in  Period  Within  Which 
Distributions  in  Redemption  of  Stock  To 
Pat  Death  Taxes  Must  Be  Made. — Section 
303tb)(l)  of  such  Code  (relating  to  period 
for  distribution)  is  amended  to  read  as 
follows: 

"(ll  Period  fob  distribution. — Subsection 
(a)  shall  apply  to  amounts  distributed  after 
the  death  of  the  decedent  and  before  the 
end  of  the  period  within  which  final  pay- 
ment of  the  tax  imposed  by  section  2001 
must  be  made  (including  any  extensions 
thereof) .". 

(b)  Eucibility  of  Certain  Corporations 
FOR  Section  303  Stock  Redemption  Rules. — 
Section  303(b)  (2)  (B)  of  such  Code  (relating 
to  distributions  and  redemption  of  stock 
to  pay  death  taxes)  is  amended  by  striking 
out  ""75  percent"  each  place  It  appears  and 
Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  ""60  percent". 

(c)  Effective  Date. — The  amendments 
made  by  this  section  apply  to  the  estates  of 
decedents  dying  after  the  date  of  enactment 
of  this  Act. 

Sec.  6.  Study  of  deferral  and  extension  and 

OTHER  provisions. 

(a)  The  Secretary  or  his  delegate  shall 
study  the  effect  of  the  provisions  of  section 
6161(a)(2)  and  section  6166  of  the  interuai 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  (relating  to  hardship 
estate  tax  and  installments  thereof  and  ex- 
tensions of  time  for  payment  of  estate  tax 
where  estate  consists  largely  of  interest  In 
closely  held  busii;es8)  and  the  regulations 
prescribed  thereunder  on  decisions  to  con- 
tinue a  small  business  or  closely  held  busi- 
ness, including  farming  business  raiher  than 
to  sell  or  liquidate  such  business.  The  study 
shall  Include,  but  not  be  limited  to,  a  survey 
of  how  such  sections  and  the  regulations 
thereunder  are  applied  In  the  dlfl'erent  In- 
ternal Revenue  Districts  and  the  Impact  of 
the  present  sections  and  regulations  upon 
the  continuity  of  such  enterprises.  The  Secre- 
tary or  his  delegate  shall  submit  a  report  of 
1:1s  findings  and  conclusions  to  the  Congress 
within  12  months  after  the  date  of  enact- 
ment of  this  Act.  together  with  such  rec- 
ommendations for  legislation  as  he  deems 
appropriate. 

)b)  "The  report  described  In  subsection  (a) 
shall  contain  findings,  conclusions,  and  such 
recommendations  for  legislation,  or  other- 
wise. OS  the  Secretary  or  his  delegate  deems 
appropriate  upon  the  general  subject  of  the 
Impart  of  estate,  gift,  and  related  tax  pro- 
visions of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  and 
Regulations  thereunder  upon  smaller  busi- 
ness, and  how  these  provisions  should  be 
modified  to  encourage  the  prospect  of  pre- 
serving the  continuity  of  smaller.  Independ- 
ent, and  locally  owned  businesses  and  farms 
In  order  to  strengthen  the  free  enterprise 
system  and  the  overall  economy  of  the  na- 
tion. In  performing  these  studies,  the  Sec- 
retary or  his  delegate  shall  consult  appro- 
priately with  the  Small  Business  Adminis- 
tration and  private  organizations  of  smaller 
and  Independent  business  persons  and  farm- 
ers. 


By  Mr.  DOMENICI : 

S,  3479  A  bm  to  amend  title  n  of  the 
Social  Security'  Act  to  clarify  the  pro- 
vLsions  relating  to  the  amount  of  social 
.security  contributions  required,  pursuant 
to  State -Federal  agreements  entered  into 
under  section  218  of  such  Act.  by  States 
with  respect  to  employees  who  receive 
pa\'ments  on  account  of  sickness  of  acci- 
dent disability.  Referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Finance. 

Mr  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President,  the 
chief  administrator  of  the  University  of 
New  Mexico.  President  William  E.  Davis, 


recently  brought  a  matter  to  my  atten- 
tion with  regard  to  social  security  con- 
tributions on  payments  made  by  State 
and  local  governments  to  a  sick  or  dis- 
abled employee. 

The  definition  of  wages  in  the  Social 
Security  Act  provides  certain  exceptions 
for  payments  that  are  not  remuneration 
for  services  rendered.  Two  of  these  ex- 
ceptions relate  to  so-calied  sick  pay. 
Under  the  law,  sick  pay  under  a  plan 
or  system  is  never  considered  wages.  The 
application  of  the  provision  to  pri- 
vate employment  is  clear  and  unam- 
bigious.  However,  with  regard  to  em- 
ployment for  State  and  local  govern- 
ments there  is  considerable  ambiguitj' 
which  causes  States  to  pay  social  secu- 
rity contributions  on  payments  which 
would  not  be  taxed  if  they  had  been 
made  by  a  private  employer. 

In  1972.  the  Social  Security  Adminis- 
tration issued  a  ruling  that: 

sick  leave  payments  disbursed  from  regu- 
lar salary  accounts  and  constituting  only 
continuation  of  regular  salary  to  employees 
of  a  State  covered  by  a  Federal-State  agree- 
ment pursuant  to  section  218  of  the  Social 
Security  Act,  held,  not  excluded  from  cover- 
age as  payments  "on  account  of  sickness"' 
but  are  ""wages"  within  the  meaning  of  sec- 
tion 209  of  the  Social  Security  Act,  even 
though  paid  under  an  established  plan  or 
system  of  such  State, 

As  a  result,  some  State  and  local  gov- 
ernments and  their  employees  are  paying 
social  security  contributions  when  pri- 
vate employers,  and  their  employees, 
would  not  be  paying  social  security  taxes 
under  identical  conditions.  Other  States, 
depending  on  their  laws,  as  treated  like 
private  employers. 

In  justification  of  this  action,  the  So- 
cial Security  Administration's  ruling 
said: 

In  order  for  sick  payments  to  be  excluded 
from  '"wages"  they  must  be  made  on  account 
of  sickness;  If  the  same  payments  would 
have  been  made  If  the  employee  had  not 
been  sick,  they  cannot  be  considered  made 
"on  account  of  sickness."  The  Social  Security 
Administration  has  recognized  a  distinction 
between  those  situations  in  which  a  public 
employee  whose  services  are  covered  under 
a  Federal -State  social  security  coverage 
agreement  Is  absent  from  work  because  of 
sickness  and  receives  what  a  State  considers 
to  be  payments  from  his  employer  solely  on 
account  of  sickness,  and  those  in  which  an 
employee,  while  absent  from  work  because 
of  sickness,  receives  his  regular  salary  dls- 
plte  sickness  and  absence.  The  distinction 
ordinarily  Is  based  on  the  legal  authority  of 
the  public  employer  to  appropriate  public 
funds;  e.g.,  it  may  have  the  legal  authority 
to  pay  the  salary  and  to  excuse  absences 
of  sick  employees,  but  not  to  make  payments 
on   account   of  the  employees  sickness. 

It  seems  that  this  interpretation  is  not 
in  keeping  with  the  intent  of  Congress 
in  extending  social  security  coverage  to 
State  and  local  governments.  Moreover, 
enforcement  of  this  ruling  puts  the  So- 
cial Security  Administration  in  the  po- 
sition of  interpreting  the  meaning  and 
intent  of  State  law.  In  fact,  the  ruling 
says: 

The  legal  authority  for  a  governmental 
entity  to  make  payments  on  account  of  sick- 
ness can  only  be  established  If  by  legislative 
enactment,  provision  is  made  for  "sick  pay" 
from  ftmds  appropriated  especially  for  that 
purpose  and  separate  from  salary  approprla- 
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tlous.  Therefore,  paymentB  made  by  a  gov- 
ernmental entity  to  an  emplt>ype  on  sick 
leave  are  excluGecJ  from  '■wai.Ts'  c  :•.  !f  there 
Is  legal  authority  for  the  enipli mt  •<•  make 
payments  specltlcally  on  accnuct  f  sickness 
as  dlstlnRHlshPcl  from  anf  tuirlzatlun  to 
merely  continue  salary  payments  during  pe- 
riods of  absence  due  to  illness     , 

Dr.  Davis  maintains,  and  I  agree,  that 
the  States  should  be  in  the  apme  position 
as  a  private  employer  and  s<  cial  security 
taxes  should  bo  required  oa  y  when  they 
would  be  required  for  slmllpr  payments 
made  by  a  private  employer. 

The  legislation  I  have  introduced  to- 
day would  put  State  and  local  govern- 
ment sick  pay  on  an  equal  pooting  with 
sick  pay  in  private  employment.  Under 
this  legislation,  a  State  wfculd  not  be 
required  to  pay  social  security  contribu- 
tions on  sick  pay  when  the  sick  pay  was 
paid  under  a  plan  even  thoiih  it  was  out 
of  a  regular  salary  account. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unatilmous  con- 
sent that  the  letter  from  t)v.  Davis  be 
printed  in  the  Record 

There  being  no  objection.  4ie  letter  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  thi  Record,  as 
follows : 

Thk  Univirsity  or  New   iIxzico, 
Albuquerque,  N.  Mex..  Ma\  ch  22,  1976. 
Hon.  PnT  DoMKNici. 

US.   Senator.   New    Sevate   Olice   Building, 
Washington,  DC. 

De.\r  Senator  Domenici:  Wl  en  the  Social 
Security  system  was  first  esta  ailshed.  Con- 
gress provided  for  Its  appllca  Jlllty  to  em- 
ployees of  the  States  and  their  political  sub- 
divisions under  contracts  betvi  »en  the  State 
and  it.s  Biibdl visions  on  the  c  ne  hand  and 
the  United  States  on  the  oth<  r  hand.  Such 
contracts  avoided  a  possible  c  aim  that  im- 
position of  the  Federal  Insura  ice  Contribu- 
tions Act  tax  on  the  States  and  their  political 
subdivisions  would  not  have  t  een  constitu- 
tional. In  42  use.  Section  418(e)  Con- 
gress directed  that  each  contr  tct  would  re- 
quire payment  of  "amounts  iqulvalent  to 
the  sum  of  the  taxes"  which  ai  e  imposed  by 
the  FICA  on  private  employei  s.  In  Section 
418(1)  Congress  authorl7.ed  th«  Secretary  of 
Health.  Education  and  Welfa  re  "to  make 
the  requirements  imposed  on  States  pur- 
suant to  thi.s  section  the  sar  le,  so  far  as 
practicable  as  those  Imposed  on  (private) 
employers  pursuant  to"  the  Fl  3A. 

The  Commission  of  Interna]  Revenue  In- 
terpreted the  PICA'S  exclusloi  of  sick  pay 
under  an  appropriate  plan  i  -om  taxable 
•wages."  IRC  Section  3121(a)  (  ) ,  to  exclude 
"wage  continuation"  paymei  ts  under  a 
proper  plan  from  the  PICA  tax.  Despite 
Identical  language  In  the  S<  3lal  Security 
Act.  42  use.  Section  409(b).  i  he  Social  Se- 
curity Administrator  ruled  1)  i  SSR  73-56 
that  sick  pay  under  an  appi  sprlate  wage 
continuation  plan  was  inclui  lable  in  the 
"wages"  of  a  public  employee  ind  that  the 
public  employer  was  requlre(  to  make  a 
.S<:).Mal  Security  contribution  n  respect  of 
.such  sick  pay,  although  a  prl'  ate  employer 
would  not  have  to  pay  the  P  CA  tax  with 
respect  to  an  Identical  paymen  ,  to  a  private 
employee. 

The  University  of  New  Mexico  contested 
the  Admlnl.strator'8  ruling.  bJt  the  Tenth 
Circuit  Court  of  Appeals  reje«ed  Its  chal- 
lenge on  the  grounds  that  42  uls  C  Section 
418(1)  allowed  the  Secretary  of  Health.  Ed- 
ucation, and  Welfare  to  dl.scrlmtiate  against 
public  employers  In  compurl.soo  to  private 
employerti  under  the  FIC^.  11.9  lenlh  Cir- 
cuit's opinion  and  the  relevant  statutory 
references  are  set  forth  in  the  eOclosed  copy 
of  the  University's  Petition  tot  Certiorari 
to  the  VS.  Supreme  Coiu-t  which  was  de- 
nied on  January  12,  197^ 


Because  the  Issue  Is  financially  Important 
to  the  University  of  New  Mexico,  I  hereby 
request  enactment  of  an  amendment  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  mandating  that  the  sick 
pay  exclusion  applicable  to  private  employers 
shall  apply  with  equal  force  to  public  em- 
ployers. To  accomplish  that  pxu-pose.  over- 
rulUig  SSR  72-56.  I  suggest  the  addition 
of  the  following  sentence  to  42  U.8.C.  Sec- 
tion 418(1) : 

"In  particular,  the  Secretary  shall  not 
discriminate  against  the  States  or  their  po- 
litical subdivisions  by  requiring  contribu- 
tions In  respect  of  sick  pay  meeting  the  re- 
quirements of  Section  409(b),  where  a  pri- 
vate employer  would  not  be  liable  for  tax 
La  respect  of  sick  pay  meeting  the  require- 
ments of  Section  3121(a)  (2)  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code." 

Mr.  William  C.  Schaab.  of  Rodey.  Dlcka- 
son.  Sloan.  Akin  &  Robb.  P.A..  will  be  happy 
to  work  with  your  staff  assistants  In  prepar- 
ing a  propKjsed  amendments  for  delivery  to 
Senator  RusseU  Long,  Chairman  of  the 
Senate  Finance  Conunlttee. 
Yours  truly, 

Wn-LiAM  E.  Davis, 

Pr«3ident. 


By  Mr.  LONG  'for  Mr.  John- 
ston) for  himself  and  Mr. 
Long )  : 

S.  3480.  A  bill  to  amend  the  act  au- 
tliorlzing  the  Caddo  Lake  E>am  and  Res- 
ervoir. Referred  to  the  Committee  on 
PubUc  Works. 

Mr.  LONO.  Mr.  President,  I  Join  with 
Senator  Johnston  In  cosponsorlng  this 
measure  designed  to  provide  for  Federal 
assumption  of  the  operation  and  main- 
tenance of  Caddo  Dam  and  Reservoir  In 
northwest  Louisiana. 

Federal  maintenance  was  provided  for 
when  the  Caddo  Dam  was  originally  au- 
thorized in  1910  as  a  feature  of  the  Fed- 
eral navigation  project  "Cypress  Bayou 
and  the  Waterway  from  Jefferson,  Tex. 
to  Shreveport.  La." 

It  was  only  when  the  dam  was  In  dan- 
ger of  failure  and  had  to  be  replaced  In 
the  1960's  that  the  Caddo  Levee  Board 
agreed  to  assume  this  responslblhty. 
with  the  understanding  that  the  Federal 
Government  would  resume  the  operation 
and  maintenance  costs  at  a  future  date. 

Mr.  President,  the  prime  purpose  for 
Caddo  Dam  was  for  navigation,  and  the 
dam  has  provided  many  benefits  to  Texas 
as  well  as  Louisiana.  Yet  tlie  State  of 
Texas  has  never  contributed  to  the  main- 
tenance of  this  project,  while  the  Caddo 
Levee  Board  in  Louisiana  has  borne  this 
financial  burden  every  year  siiice  the 
replacement  dam  was  constructed 

Moreover,  the  Federal  Government  is 
already  scheduled  to  assume  the  respon- 
sibility for  Caddo  Dam  as  part  of  the 
Red  River  Waterway  project  at  some 
point  in  the  future. 

In  the  meantime,  the  Caddo  Levee 
Board  does  not  have  the  financial  re- 
sources necessary  to  continue  to  provide 
the  yearly  costs  of  maintaining  this  In- 
terstate project,  and  we  are  seeking  some 
relief  In  thLs  regard. 

In  view  of  all  of  these  facts.  I  ask  that 
the  Federal  Government  accept  tJie  cost 
of  maintaining  this  project,  and  I  .sti-ong- 
ly  urge  that  this  measure  be  included 
in  the  omnibu'^  public  works  authoriza- 
tion bill  .soon  scheduled  for  consideration 
by  the  Senate  Public  Work.s  Committee 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President,  re- 
cently I  met,  along  with  my  distinguished 


colleagues  Senator  Russell  Long  and 
Representative  Joe  Wagcgn.ner.  with  rep- 
resentatives of  the  Caddo  Levee  Board 
and  the  Louisiana  Department  of  Public 
Works.  We  discussed  amending  tlie  re- 
port on  Caddo  Dam  and  Reservoir.  Lou- 
isiana as  published  in  Senate  Docket  39, 
89th  Congress  and  other  pertinent  re- 
ports to  provide  for  Federal  assumption 
of  ownership  and  operation  and  mainte- 
nance of  the  Caddo  Dam  so  that  the 
Caddo  Levee  Board  would  be  relieved  of 
this  responsibility.  I  am  offering  at  this 
time  an  amendment  to  the  report  on 
Caddo  Dam  and  Reservoir  Louisiana. 

Caddo  Dam  was  authorized  in  1910  and 
completed  in  1914  as  a  feature  of  the  Fed- 
eral navigation  project  "Cypress  Bayou 
and  the  Waterway  from  Jefferson.  Tex. 
to  Shreveport.  Lai."  The  dam  was  au- 
thorized to  prevent  the  loss  of  Caddo 
Lake,  then  threatened  by  ero.'-lon  in  the 
outlet  channel  after  removal  of  the  raft.-; 
In  Red  River  and  Twelve  Mile  Bayou,  and 
to  insure  that  navigable  depths  would 
continue  to  be  available  for  the  water- 
way traffic  between  Mooringsport.  La. 
and  Jefferson.  Tex. 

A  study  to  determine  tlie  advi.sability 
of  replacing  Caddo  Dam  was  authorized 
by  a  resolution  adopted  January  2,  1962 
by  tlie  Committee  on  Public  Works  of  the 
U.S.  Senate.  The  study  determined  that 
the  existing  dam  was  in  ver>-  pcxDr  con- 
dition, that  a  large  hole  had  been  scoured 
downstream  of  the  riprap  below  the  spill- 
way section,  that  600  feet  of  tlie  .<;pnhvay 
crest  was  moving  downstream  and  fail- 
ure of  tlie  dam  was  eminent.  Substantial 
leakage  was  occurring  through  the  dam 
Tlie  dam  at  that  time  was  almost  60 
years  old  and  tlie  possibility  of  complete 
failure  would  result  in  the  lo.ss  of  Caddo 
Lake,  the  loss  of  navigation  and  many 
other  existing  features. 

The  new  dam  was  initiated  in  1968  and 
completed  in  1971.  Prior  to  construction, 
it  was  necessary  that  some  local  intere.st 
provide  assurances  for  all  lands,  ease- 
mcnt.s.  and  rights-of-way  necessary  for 
construction  and  maintenance  of  re- 
placement dam,  to  provide  adequate  pub- 
lic access  and  recreation  development, 
and  to  accept  and  a.ssume  ownership  iti.d 
all  responsibility  for  subsequent  opera- 
tion and  maintenace  of  the  replacement 
of  the  Caddo  I>am.  I^a.  FfTorts  were  un- 
successful in  obtaining  tlie  proper  Stat-e 
or  Federal  agencies  to  assume  the  re- 
sponsibility of  maintenance  and  opera- 
tion of  thLs  replacement  dam.  In  order  to 
initiate  the  construction  of  tills  badly 
needed  and  endangered  Caddo  Dam.  the 
Caddo  Levee  District  assumed  these  re- 
sponsibilities with  the  understanding 
that  the  Federal  Government  would  re- 
.sume  the  responsibility  for  maintenance 
and  operation  of  Caddo  Dam  at  a  future 
date. 

Up  until  this  time.  Caddo  Dam  had 
always  been  a  responsibility  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government — US  Army.  Corps  of 
Engineers — for  the  maintenance  at.d  op- 
eration of  the  dam  As  shown  in  the  study 
reported  by  the  Corps  of  Engineers,  there 
were  still  in  1969  annual  benefits  from 
navigation  in  the  amount  of  $102,000 
Even  though  tlie  other  bcneflLs  included 
water  supply,  recreation,  commercial 
fishing  and  pre.servation  of  existing  land 
values,  the  original  purpose  of  tlie  dan; 
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for  navigation  still  remained.  This  is  an 
interstate  project  with  as  much  benefit  to 
Texas  as  it  has  to  Louisiana.  The  Caddo 
Levee  Board  became  involved  due  to  the 
reluctance  of  Texas  to  particlpat-e  in  the 
project.  F\irther,  the  Federal  Govern- 
mer.t  will  assume  the  maintenance,  op- 
eration and  control  of  the  Caddo  Lake 
and  Dam  on  the  Red  River  Waterway 
Project  for  navigation,  as  authorized  by 
the  River  and  Harbor  Act  of  1968,  con- 
.■^tructed  from  Shreveport,  La.,  to  Dain- 
gerficld.  Tex. 

In  summation,  the  following  facts  are 
evident: 

First.  The  original  Caddo  Lake  Dam 
was  the  responsibility  of  the  Federal 
Government; 

Second.  Navigation  which  was  the 
prime  purpose  in  the  original  authoriza- 
tion is  still  one  of  the  purposes  of  the 
existing  Caddo  Lake  and  Dam: 

Tliird.  This  is  an  interstate  project 
and  as  such  should  be  the  responsibility 
of  the  Federal  Government  and  not  a 
local  public  entity  like  the  Caddo  Levee 
Board : 

Fourth  The  Federal  Government  is 
authorized  to  take  over  the  operation  and 
maintenance  as  part  of  the  Red  River 
Waterway  Navigation  Project; 

Fifth.  The  Caddo  Levee  Board  only 
agreed  to  act  as  a  sponsor  for  the  proj- 
ect on  being  advised  that  action  would 
be  taken  to  return  the  responsibility  of 
maintenance  and  operation  back  to  the 
U.S.  Army  Corps  of  Engineers: 

Sixth.  Local  Interests,  through  the 
Caddo  Levee  Board,  provided  the  neces- 
sary lands,  easements  and  rights-of-way 
for  the  project  and  provided  adequate 
public  access  and  recreation  development 
as  required; 

Seventli  It  has  been  estimated  by  the 
Caddo  Levee  Board  that  the  cost  to  them 
for  the  maintenance  and  operation  of 
this  interstate  project  is  costing  approx- 
imately $16,000  annually.  As  time  goes 
on.  this  co.st  can  be  expected  to  increase 
and  place  an  excessive  burden  on  the 
available  finances  of  the  levee  board. 

It  is  obvious  that  the  amendment  to  the 
report  on  Caddo  Dam  and  Reservoir, 
Louisiana  to  provide  for  Federal  as- 
sumption of  the  ownership  and  operation 
and  m.dntenance  of  Caddo  Dam  is  fully 
justified  Therefore,  on  behalf  of  my  dis- 
tinguished colleague,  Russell  Long,  and 
myself,  it  is  requested  that  the  attached 
amendment  be  included  in  the  pending 
omnibus  authorization  bill  presently  be- 
ing considered  by  the  Committee  on  Pub- 
lic Wor>-„s  .so  that  the  Caddo  Levee  Board 
can  be  relieved  of  this  unjustified  re- 
sponsibility. 
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At  the  request  of  Mr.  Curtis,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Oregon  (Mr.  Hatfield)  was 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  2475,  a  bUl  to 
modify  the  distribution  requirements  of 
private  foundations. 
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At  the  request  of  Mr.  Hartke,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Hugh 
Scott '.  the  Senator  from  Missouri  (Mr. 
Symincton),    the   Senator   from   North 


Carolina  (Mr.  Helms),  and  the  Senator 
from  North  Dakota  (Mr.  Burdick)  were 
added  as  cosponsors  of  S.  3192,  the  Con- 
sumer Communications  Reform  Act. 

?       3433 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Packwood,  the 
Senator  from  South  Dakota  (Mr. 
Abourezk)  and  the  Senator  from  Okla- 
homa (Mr.  Bartlett)  were  added  as  co- 
sponsors  of  S.  3433,  a  bill  to  require  that 
Imported  meat  be  labeled  "imported,"  to 
provide  for  the  inspection  of  Imported 
dairy  products,  to  require  that  Imported 
dairy  products  comply  with  certain  mini- 
mum standards  of  sanitation,  and  to  re- 
quire that  imported  dairy  products  be 
labeled  imported." 


AMENDMENTS  SUBMITTED  FOR 
PRINTING 


NEW  RIVER,  N.C.— S.  158 

AMENDMENT     NO.     1667 

(Ordered  to  be  printed  and  to  lie  on 
the  table.) 

Mr.  HELMS  submitted  an  amendment 
Intended  to  be  proposed  by  him  to  the  bill 
'S.  158 1  to  amend  the  Wild  and  Scenic 
Rivers  Act  of  1968  by  designating  a  seg- 
ment of  the  New  River  as  a  potential 
component  of  the  National  Wild  and 
Scenic  Rivers  System. 


FOREIGN  MILITARY  SALES— S.  3439 

AMENDMENT  NO.  1668 

'Ordered  to  be  printed  and  to  lie  on 
the  table.  1 

SUSTAINING  HUMANITARIAN  ASSISTANCE 
TO  CYPBUS 

-Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
sending  to  the  desk  an  amendment  to 
S.  3439,  amending  the  Foreign  Assist- 
ance Act  of  1961  to  provide  continued 
humanitarian  assistance  to  the  people 
of  Cyprus. 

.Although  the  human  and  pohtical  trag- 
edy of  Cypras  has  been  crowded  off  the 
pages  of  our  newspapers  by  newer  prob- 
lems in  other  areas  of  the  world,  serious 
humanitarian  problems  remain  in  the 
aftermath  of  the  Turkish  Invasion  of  the 
island  In  1974.  The  immediate  relief 
requirements  of  refugees  and  other 
needy  people  on  Cyprus  have  now  largely 
been  met.  But  the  process  of  rehabilita- 
tion and  recovery  has  still  just  begun. 

Not  only  have  no  CjiDriot  refugees  re- 
turned to  their  homes,  new  refugees  have 
been  expelled  from  Turkish  occupied 
areas.  Tens  of  thousands  of  refugees  still 
remain  In  temporary  shelters  or  special 
housing  camps,  and  nearly  all  live  hi 
crowded  conditions  far  worse  than  their 
homes  of  1974.  And  although  the  econ- 
omy of  Cyprus  has  remarkably  Im- 
proved, the  massive  economic  disloca- 
tions caused  by  the  Turkish  invasion  and 
occupation  of  40  percent  of  the  Island 
have  only  partially  been  restored.  In 
short,  all  observers  agree  that  there  re- 
main serious  humanitarian  problems  on 
C>T3rus,  which  continue  to  be  a  source  of 
deep  concern  to  many  Americans. 

Regrettably,  this  concern  Is  not  re- 
flected In  the  administration's  request 
for  funds  for  Cyprus  for  this  coming 


year,  even  as  it  has  also  not  been  reflect- 
ed in  how  the  administration  has  spent 
funds  authorized  and  appropriated  this 
past  year. 

Mr.  President.  I  believe  the  adminis- 
tration's proposal  of  $10  miUion  for 
Cyprus  this  fiscal  year  neglects  the  real 
needs  of  the  people  of  Cyprus,  and  it  is 
based  upon  inaccurate  and  misleading 
information — as  well  as  upon  a  sloppy 
and  bureaucratic  record  of  obligating 
prior  year  funds.  Even  as  we  are  asked 
to  spend  tens  of  millions  more  in  tax- 
payers' dollars  for  more  military  aid  to 
Turkey  and  Greece,  we  are  told  by  the 
administration  that  it  wants  to  reduce 
humanitarian  assistance  to  Cyprus  by 
over  half  because  it  has  not  spent  what 
Congress  authorized  and  appropriated 
last  year. 

Officials  in  the  Agency  for  Interna- 
tional Development — AID — have  told 
us  that  tliey  still  have  funds  left  from 
this  fiscal  year  to  use  for  Cstdtus,  and 
that  this  amount,  coupled  with  the  ad- 
ditional $10  million,  will  be  sufficient  for 
the  coming  year.  However,  what  these 
officials  neglect  to  say  is  that  the  only 
reason  they  have  money  left  from  last 
year  is  because  AID  has  been  extremely 
slow  and  bureaucratic  in  responding  to 
the  many  rehabilitation  projects  and 
proposals  submitted  in  1975-76  by  the 
Cyprus  Government  through  the'  U.N. 
High  Commissioner  for  Refugees. 

In  short,  the  humanitarian  needs  of 
the  people  were  there.  The  projects  were 
there.  And  the  funds  for  1976  were  au- 
thorized, and  through  the  continuing 
resolution,  were  appropriated  by  Con- 
gress. What  has  been  lacking  is  the 
speedy  use  of  these  funds  by  AID. 

Mr.  President,  there  simply  is  no  ex- 
cuse for  the  caDous  and  petty  bureau- 
cratic approach  which  has  characterized 
our  AID  effort  on  Cyprus.  There  is  no 
excuse  for  putting  needless  roadblocks  in 
the  way  of  our  support  of  the  UNHCR 
program  on  Cyprus.  And  there  is  no 
excuse  for  not  spending  money  for  worth- 
while projects  that  have  been  proposed 
by  the  Cyprus  Government  to  help  peo- 
ple in  need. 

Furthermore,  the  administration's 
statistics  on  the  scope  of  need  are  mis- 
leading. AID  officials  have  told  manv 
Senators  that  "most  of  the  Cypriot  refu- 
gee relief  and  rehabilitation  needs  will 
be  met  by  the  end  of  calendar  year  1977— 
that  the  needs  will  be  down  to  about  $33 
million — less  than  half  the  1976  needs  ' 

This  assertion  is  not  true.  As  chair- 
man of  the  Subcommittee  on  Refugees  I 
have  closely  followed  developments  on 
Cyprus,  and  hi  a  report  filed  with  the 
Senate  earlier  this  year,  as  weU  as  on 
the  basis  of  Information  I  just  received 
today  from  Nicosia  and  the  Embassy  of 
Cyprus.  I  can  state  categorically  that 
the  administration  is  underestimating 
the  scope  of  humanitarian  reUef  and  re- 
covery- needs  on  Cyprus.  According  to 
these  field  reports,  the  program  of  the 
Government  of  Cyprus  for  next  rear 
totals  some  $111  million— not  the"  $33 
million  AID  has  reported.  A  breakdown 
of  the  Government's  program  for  refugee 
rehabilitation  and  reactivation  projects 
is  as  follows: 
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EsTiMATfro  Needs   for   CTpRtrs   RtrDCCEB: 

CaiXNDar  Ybar    1977 

(Source— Cyprus  Ckivernmcnt) 

Housing    »80,000,000 

Food    - -     28.000.000 

Cash  allowance *       8.000.000 

Welfare - - 2.000.000 

Household    Itema -f       4,000,000 

Health   care -^        1.000.000 

Education 4"       8.000.000 

Reactivation  projecta i-     15,300.000 

Loans  ..- i-       3.000.000 

Handicrafts    I-  800,000 

Agriculture  -.. -*-     10.000,000 

Reforestation    4-       2.000,000 

Total -i-  HI.  300.  000 

Mr.  President,  Cyprus  requires  con- 
tinued American  assistance  not  only  be- 
cause the  refugee  situation  has  not 
changed,  and  all  the  ba«lc  problems 
created  by  the  Turkish  invasion  remain 
the  same,  but  aLso  becau.se  the  level  of 
support  from  other  quarters  has  sharply 
declined,  placing  additional  strain  on  the 
Government  of  Cyprus.  AID,  in  its  "talk 
Ing  points"  prepared  for  the  Foreign 
Relations  Committee,  ignores  this  fact. 
Indeed,  it  suggests  LhaL  external  re- 
sources, combined  with  internal  con- 
tributions from  the  Ctovemment  Itself, 
will  be  sufficient  next  year. 

I  do  not  believe  that  the  facts  warrant 
this  judgment.  As  I  also  do  not  believe 
that  AID'S  performance  in  obligating, 
and  in  responding  to  the  relief  and  re- 
habilitation programs  on  Cyprus,  has 
been  satisfactory.  It  Ls  time  that  our  of- 
ficials in  Nicosia  stop  dragging  their 
feet,  and  finding  endless  bureaucratic 
excuses  for  not  spending  American  hu- 
manitarian assistance,  granted  by  Con- 
gress to  help  meet  the  needs  of  refugees 
and  other  needy  people  on  Cyprus. 

My  amendment  will  assure  that  tlie 
help  and  concern  offered  by  the  Ameri- 
can people  since  the  invasion  of  Cyprus 
in  1974  will  continue  this  coming  fiscal 
year  at  the  same  level- -to  add  that  extra 
measure  of  support  for  the  refugees  of 
Cyprus.  Until  there  is  an  honomble  and 
just  resolution  of  the  Cyprus  crisis— un- 
tU  the  refugees  are  able  to  return  to  their 
homos  or  receive  just  compensations  for 
their  losses — I  believe  we  have  a  clear 
humanitarian  obliKittlon  to  help  meet 
their  rehabilitation  and  recovery  needs. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  my  proposed 
amendment  be  printed  at  this  point  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  amend- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
Record,  jus  follows : 

AMEt^TDMENT   NO     1668 

On  page  86.  between  lines  11  and  12.  add 
the  following  new  section: 

CTPRUS    RELIET    AND    REHABtLrTATION 

Sec.  507.  Section  495  of  the  Porelffn  As- 
sistance Act  of  1961  Is  amended  by  striking 
out  the  period  immediately  after  "$30,000.- 
000"  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  a  comma 
and  the  following:  "and  for  the  fiscal  vear 
1977,  $25,000,000.". 

AMENDMENT  NO.   1669 

(Ordered  to  be  printed  and  to  He  on 
the  table  > 

Mr.  ABOUREZK  submitted  an  amend- 
ment intended  to  be  proposed  by  him  to 
the  bill  fS.  34391  to  amend  the  Foreign 
Assistance  Act  of  1961  and  the  Foreign 


Military  Sales  Act,  and  for  other  pur- 
IX)ses. 

AMENDMENT  NO.   1870 

'Ordered  to  be  printed  and  to  lie  on 
the  table.  < 

Mr.  PELL  (for  himself  and  Mr.  Cran- 
ston* submitted  an  ame-idment  Intended 
to  be  proposed  by  them  jointly  to  the 
bill  tS.3439'.supr.i 


OPPORTUNITIES  INDUSTRIALIZA- 
TION CENTERS  JOB  CREATION 
AND  TRAINING  ACT  OF  1976— S. 
2939 

AMENDMENT  NO.  1671 

(Ordered  to  be  printed  and  referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public 
Welfare.) 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
submitting  for  printing  an  amendment 
to  S.  2939.  the  proposed  "Opportunities 
Industrialization  Centers  Job  Creation 
and  Training  Act  of  1976."  I  am  propos- 
ing this  amendment  in  order  to  expand 
the  scope  of  the  bill  to  provide  jobs  and 
Job  traming  opportunities  through  other 
community-based  programs  such  as  Jobs 
for  Progress — SER — Urban  League.  Op- 
eration Mainstream,  recruitment  and 
training  program,  community  action 
agencies,  community  development  cor- 
porations, labor  programs,  and  other 
community-based  organizations. 

Mr.  President,  the  Subcommittee  on 
Employment,  Poverty,  and  Migratory 
Labor  of  the  Senate  Labor  and  Public 
Welfare  Committee  is  holding  hearings 
on  S.  29cl9  on  May  25,  and  my  intent  is 
that  this  amendment  will  be  considered 
at  that  hearins. 

Mr  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  this  amendment  be 
printed  In  the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  amend- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Amendment  No  .  1671 

On  page  1,  strike  out  lines  3  and  4  and  In- 
sert In  lieu  thereof  "That  this  Act  may  be 
cited  as  the  'Community-Based  Job  and  Job 
Training  Opportunities  Act  of  1976'  " 

On  page  1.  strike  out  lines  6  through  9. 
and  on  page  2.  strike  out  lines  1  through  3. 

On  page  2.  line  4.  strike  out  "(b)"  and  In- 
sert In  lieu  thereof  "Sec.  2.". 

On  page  2,  line  5.  after  "Centers"  Insert  a 
comma  and  "Jobs  for  Progress  (SER),  Urban 
League.  Operation  Mainstream,  Recruitment 
and  Training  Program,  commimlty  action 
agencies,  community  development  programs, 
labor  programs,  and  other  community-based 
organizations". 

On  page  3.  line  4.  strike  out  all  after  the 
second  comma,  through  Hue  7  and  Insert  in 
lieu  thereof  'Jobs  for  Progress  (SER).  Urban 
League.  Operation  Mainstream,  Recruitment 
and  Training  Program,  community  action 
agencies,  community  development  corpora- 
tions, labor  programs,  and  i  as  defined  In  sec- 
tion 701(a)(1)  of  the  Comprehensive  Em- 
ployment and  Training  Act  of  1973,  as 
amended)  other  community- based  organiza- 
tions (  which  shall  collectively  hereinafter  be 
referred  to  as  "community-based  programs") 
in  order  to  provide  thronph  such  program"^ 
comprehensive  employment  services  and  Jobs 
for  unemployed  and  underemployed  persons 
In  accordance  with  the  pnjvlslon.s  of  this 
Act." 

On  page  3.  lines  14  and  16,  strike  out  "Op- 
portunities Industrialization  Centers"  and 
Insert  In  lieu  thereof  "community -ba."<ed 
pro^rrams" 

On  page  4,  line  9,  strike  out  "the  Oppor- 


tunities Industrialisation  Centers  organiza- 
tion," and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof  "a  commu- 
nity-based program." 

On  page  4,  lines  19  and  20,  strike  out  "Op- 
portunities Industrialization  Centers,  In- 
corporated." and  Insert  in  lieu  thereof  "the 
Lommunlty-based  program". 

On  page  5,  lines  17  and  18.  strike  out  "(B) 
the  Oppfjrtunltlf»s  Industrialization  Centers" 
and  Insert  in  Ueu  thereof  "the  communlty- 
ba-sed  program" 

On  page  9.  line  19.  strike  oiit  "Opportuni- 
ties Industrlall/Jitlon  renter.-i.  Incorporated." 
and  insert  In  Ueu  thereof  "the  community- 
based  program". 

On  page  10.  lines  15  and  16.  strike  out 
"Opportunities  Industrialization  Centers. 
Incorporated."  and  In.sert  in  lieu  thereof 
"the  community-based  program". 

On  page  13,  lines  5  and  6.  strike  out  "the 
Opportunities  Industrialization  Centers  or- 
ganization" and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof  "a 
community-based  program". 

On  page  12.  strike  out  lines  24  through 
26,  and  on  page  13.  strike  out  lines  1  through 
3  and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof  "Sec  8  (a)  There 
are  authorized  to  be  appropriated  such  suma 
as  may  be  necessary  for  the  fiscal  year  end- 
ing September  30,  i977.  and  for  each  of  the 
three  succeeding  fiscal  years  for  carrying 
out  the  provisions  of  this  Act". 

Amend  the  title  so  as  to  read  "To  provide 
a  special  program  for  financial  a.sslst.anre 
to  expand  employment  and  training  oppor- 
tunities through  community-based  pro- 
grams, and  for  other  purpose?  ". 
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COSTS  OF  HEALTH  CARE  SERVICES 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  during 
recent  years,  the  casts  of  healtli  care 
services  have  risen  at  an  extremely  rapid 
rat^,  far  in  excess  of  the  cost  of  living 
in  general.  While  it  is  true  that  some  of 
the  expenditures  have  resulted  In  im- 
proved health  care  for  many  American5. 
In  my  view,  the  rate  of  e.xix-ndlture  Is 
way  out  of  proportion  to  the  benefits 
derived. 

Wliile  in  many  ways  we  have  the  finest 
medicine  in  the  world  In  the  United 
States,  we  also  have  what  Ls  one  of  the 
most  inefflcient  health  care  systems  in 
the  world.  Our  per  capita  expenditure  is 
currently  three  times  that  of  Great 
Britain.  One  factor  often  cited  as  a  cau.se 
for  the  ranld  Increase  In  total  health  care 
expenditures  i.^  advances  In  expensive 
teclinologies. 

While  many  new  technological  proce- 
dures are  of  great  benefit  to  the  patients 
they  are  intended  to  serve,  many  are,  in 
my  opinion,  not  worth  their  expense  to 
society.  If  we  are  ever  to  solve  the  prob- 
lems of  equity  and  fairness  in  our  health 
care  industr>-,  we  must  begin  to  scrutin- 
ize the  way  we  use  resources  which  are. 
after  all,  not  limitless.  We  must  begin 
to  look  at  the  benefits  of  costly  and  often 
marginally  effective  technology. 

Dr  Howard  Hlatt.  dean  of  the  Harvard 
School  of  Public  Health,  has  recently 
written  in  the  New  England  Journal  of 
Medicine  about  this  problem.  HLs  essay 
Is.  I  believe,  one  of  the  clearest  and  most 
cogent  dl.scu.ssions  of  this  Important  sub- 
ject I  have  seen. 

The  Senate  Health  Subcommittee  has 
begun  a  series  of  hearings  Into  basic  bio- 
medical research  policy,  which  will  ex- 
amine this  question,  among  others.  These 
hearings  will  be  conducted  throughout 


this  spring,  and  will  resume  early  in  the 
next  session  of  Congress. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  Dr.  Hiatt's  article  "Protecting 
the  Medical  Common:  Who  is  Respon- 
sible?" be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows ; 

Peotecttno  the  Medical  Commons: 
Who  Is  Rxsponsible? 

(By  Howard  H.  Hlatt,  MX>.) 

JkBSTKACT 

The  recources  for  medical  care  are  clearly 
flnlie,  but  demands  on  those  resources  are 
growing  rapidly.  Of  particular  concern  are 
the  demands  on  those  resources  for  medical 
practices  of  three  kinds:  those  that  pose 
conflicts  between  the  Interests  of  the  indi- 
vidual and  those  of  society;  those  of  no 
value  or  o!  undetermined  value;  and  thoee 
for  potentially  preventable  conditions.  Such 
practices  must  be  evaluated  in  terms  of  so- 
cial and  medical  priorities,  and  this  require- 
ment win  become  more  urgent  with  the  es- 
tablishment of  national  health  insurance. 
Who  will  make  decisions  Is  less  clear,  but  It 
Is  not  likely  to  be  physicians  alone.  It  Is  im- 
perative tliat  physicians  and  other  health 
providers  work  closely  with  professionals 
from  many  fields,  and  with  consumers,  to 
ensure  the  availability  and  dissemination  of 
Information  that  will  permit  decisions  that 
are  lu  the  best  Interests  of  society.  (N  Engl 
J  Med  293:235-241.  1974) 

In  1968,  In  an  article  called  "The  Tragedy 
of  the  Commons."  Garrett  Hardin  discussed 
a  class  of  human  problems  that  in  his  view 
had  no  technical  solution.'  Focusing  on  the 
populalon  problem,  Hardin  likened  our  pres- 
ent dilemma  to  that  of  a  group  of  herdsmen 
whose  cattle  shared  a  common  pasture.  Aa 
long  as  the  number  of  animals  was  small  in 
relation  to  the  capacity  of  the  pasture,  each 
herdsman  could  Increase  his  holdings  with- 
out detriment  to  the  general  welfare.  As  the 
number  of  cattle  approached  the  capacity  of 
the  land,  however,  each  additional  animal 
cc  ntrlbuted  to  overgrazing.  Any  single  herds- 
man attempting  to  maximize  his  own  gain 
could  reasonably  project  that  the  addition 
of  one  or  a  few  cattle  to  his  holdings  would 
have  minimal  effect  on  the  general  welfare. 
All  herdsmen  reasoning  and  acting  Indi- 
vidually In  this  fashion,  however,  would  de- 
stroy the  commons.  "Ruin."  concluded  Har- 
din, "Is  the  desMnatlon  toward  which  all  men 
rush,  each  pursuing  his  own  best  Interest  in 
a  society  that  believes  In  the  freedom  of  the 
commons.  Freedom  In  a  commons  brings  ruin 
to  all." 

The  total  resources  available  for  medical 
care  can  be  viewed  as  analogous  to  the  graz- 
ing: area  on  Hardin's  commons,  and  the  prac- 
tices drawing  on  those  resources  to  Hardin's 
grazing  animals  Surely,  nobody  would  quar- 
rel with  the  proposition  that  there  Is  a  limit 
to  the  resources  any  society  can  devote  to 
medical  care,  and  few  would  question  the 
sugpestlon  that  we  are  approaching  such  a 
limit  Yet  there  Is  almost  universal  recog- 
nition that  among  the  additional  demands 
that  must  be  made  on  our  resources  are 
those  designed  to  address  the  current  Inade- 
quacy of  medical  care  for  large  sectors  of 
population  The  dilemma  confronting  us  la 
how  we  ran  place  additional  stress  on  the 
medlc-al  commons  without  bringing  ourselves 
closer  to  ruin. 

In  our  society,  demands  from  both  pre- 
ventive and  curative  medicine  are  made  upon 
the  same  commons  and  therefore  must  be  re- 
carded  a.s  in  competition  with  each  other 
and  with  needs  for  research  and  teaching. 
Priority  setting  Is  further  complicated  by  the 
inadpquacy  of  data  th.it  are  critical  to  In- 
telligent decision-making  Failure  to  recog- 
nize these  realities  has  In  the  past  often  led 


to  unwise  policy  setting,  without  the  due 
consideration  of  long-term  consequences.  We 
need  to  consider  problems  arising  from  ways 
In  which  the  medical  commons  has  tradi- 
tionally been  used  and  the  need  for  alterna- 
tive approaches. 

First  of  all,  let  us  look  at  a  principle  on 
which  medical  practice  has  been  based — that 
one  should  do  everything  possible  for  the 
Individual  patient.  Let  us  then  examine  this 
principle  In  the  context  of  ovir  system,  in 
which  few  constraints  are  placed  upon  the 
Introduction  of  new  medical  practices.  I  be- 
lieve this  is  a  luxury  we  can  no  longer  afford. 
As  we  develop  more  and  more  practices  that 
may  be  beneficial  to  the  Individual  but  not 
to  the  Interests  of  society,  we  risk  reaching 
a  point  where  marginal  gains  to  Individuals 
threaten  the  welfare  of  the  whole. 

Secondly,  we  must  examine  another  con- 
sequence of  freedom  of  access  to  the  medical 
commons:  the  utilization  of  precious  re- 
sources for  practices  that  benefit  neither  the 
Individual  nor  society,  and  that  Indeed  are 
frequently  harmful  to  both.  Such  practices 
are  esi>eclally  important  in  a  campaign  to 
reduce  demands  on  the  medical  commons. 
for  their  elimination  would  benefit  both  In- 
dividual and  society. 

Thirdly,  there  Is  a  widely  accepted  but 
narrow  Interpretation  of  health  as  an  ex- 
clusively medical  concern,  which,  together 
with  a  failure  to  appreciate  fully  the  limita- 
tions of  ctu-atlve  medicine,  contributes  to 
continuing  raids  on  the  commons  by  ex- 
pensive practices.  At  best,  many  of  these 
deal  imperfectly  with  conditions  that  could 
be  prevented  by  less  costly  approaches. 

Although  no  one  should  be  optimistic  that 
we  can  rapidly  change  existing  practices  and 
thereby  redirect  resotirces  to  other  pressing 
needs,  an  examination  of  a  few  of  our  pres- 
ent problems  may  be  useful,  especially  in 
preventing  their  replication,  and  p>osslbly  In 
contributing  to  their  amelioration. 

Medical  PaAcncES  That  Pose  Conpt-icts  Be- 
tween THE  IKTERESTS  OF  THE  iNDrVIDVAL  AND 

Those  or  Socirrr 

An  Infant  born  with  agammaglobulinemia 
has  marked  reduced  resistance  to  and  may 
die  from  infection.  The  test  for  detecting  the 
condition  Is  simple  and  relatively  Inexpen- 
sive. Once  the  condition  Is  diagnosed,  one 
can  Immediately  Institute  treatment  that 
win  prevent  or  ameliorate  serious  infections. 
However,  the  condition  is  so  rare  that  In  a 
society  with  limited  resources  it  would  be 
difficult  to  argue  for  a  universal  screening 
campaign,  even  though  It  might  prevent  seri- 
ous Illness  and  occasionally  even  death 
among  a  few  Infants. 

Detection  of  agammaglobulinemia  may  be 
an  extreme  case,  but  a  sensitive  one  none- 
theless. Even  more  troubling  are  questions 
that  arise  concerning  more  prevalent  condi- 
tions, A  most  poignant  example  today  may 
be  kidney  dialysis  and  transplantation,  ac- 
cess to  which  has  been  largely  determined 
by  economic  and  geographic  considerations. 
Other  procedures  pose  similar  questions.  If 
coronary-artery  bypass  graft  operations  were 
shown  to  be  effective  for  all  patients  with 
coronary-artery  disease,  If  an  efTectlve  arti- 
ficial heart  were  found,  If  the  artificial  pan- 
creas now  being  Investigated  were  shown  to 
be  potentially  useful  to  the  estimated  four 
million  Americans  with  diabetes,  what  frac- 
tion of  our  resources  should  be  given  to 
these  measures,  and  at  what  cost  to  others 
dependent  on  the  commons? 

A  decision  that  may  shortly  be  before  us 
provides  another  example,  A  recent  report » 
suggested  that  trained  prehospital  rescue 
units  may  contribute  to  Increased  survival 
of  patients  with  cardiac  arrest.  The  report 
described  301  subjects  with  prehospital  ven- 
tricular flbrUlatlon  for  whom  the  rescue 
units  were  used.  For  the  42  who  survived  to 
leave  the  hospital,  the  mean  survival  period 
was  12.7  months  (and  five  of  the  survivors 


required  long-term  care  for  brain  damage) . 
For  discussion  purposes,  let  xis  grant  that 
such  an  approach  to  patients  with  cardiac 
arrest  did  save  these  lives.  Reasoned  decision 
making  would  then  require  that  society  first 
ascertain  the  cost  per  life  saved  and  deter- 
mine whether  a  universal  program  of  im- 
plementation were  worthy  of  further  con- 
sideration. Two  critical  questions  would  be: 
What  can  really  be  achieved?  Are  the  bene- 
fits of  wide  application  such  as  to  warrant 
displacing  sometlilng  else?  In  raising  such 
questions.  It  is  essential  to  recognize  the 
needs  for  continuing  research  In  medical 
care,  such  as  that  represented  by  the  study 
on  the  rescue  units,  on  the  one  hand,  and 
for  decision  making  regarding  the  dissemi- 
nation of  new  practices,  once  proved  effec- 
tive, on  the  other. 

A  deeply  troubling  (and  i>erhaps  Insolu- 
ble) ethical  dilemma  comes  sharply  Into 
focus  when  we  attempt  to  set  a  monetary 
value  on  a  human  life.  However,  the  di- 
lemma Is  unnecessarily  Intensified  by  a 
widespread  misconception  that  the  principal 
objective  of  medical  practice  Is  the  preven- 
tion of  death.  Bunker'  points  out  that  only 
a  small  fraction  of  surgery  and  a  much 
smaller  fraction  of  nonsur^cal  encounters 
involve  life-and-death  decisions,  most  being 
directed  at  the  provision  of  relief  from 
physical  or  emotional  discomfort  or  disabil- 
ity. In  these  circumstances  we  must  think 
in  such  terms  as  which  measures  wll!  pro- 
vide greater  relief,  which  conditions  are 
more  burdensome,  and  which  patients  are  in 
greater  need  of  help.  Although  these  ques- 
tions are  obviously  thorny  ones,  they  pro- 
vide a  more  common  framework  for  discus- 
sion of  tradeoffs  than  attempts  to  relate  the 
value  of  a  life  to  the  resources  of  the  com- 
mons. The  latter  question,  too,  must  be  dealt 
with,  but  much  less  often  than  the  former. 

The  Issues  that  arise  with  reglonallzatlon 
of  medical  resources  seem  so  much  easier  to 
resolve  that  one  wonders  why  they  are  so 
prevalent.  Early  In  the  1960'8,  for  example. 
It  was  found  that  of  almost  800  hospitals  In 
the  United  States  equipped  for  closed  heart 
surgery,  over  90  per  cent  did  fewer  than  one 
case  per  week,  and  30  per  cent  hswl  done  none 
m  the  year  studied.*  Although  reglonallzatlon 
may  sometimes  lead  to  inconvenience  and 
questions  of  "status"  (some  take  pride  In 
having  "everything"  locally  available),  the 
drawbacks  seem  trivial  when  compared,  first, 
to  the  medical  advantage  of  having  such 
complicated  procedures  carried  out  by  ape- 
clalists  whose  skills  are  honed  on  a  con- 
tinuous basis  and,  second,  to  the  obvlotis 
economic  benefits. 

MEDICAL  PRACTICES  OF  NO  VALfE  OR  OF 
ITNDETERMJNEI)  VALTE 

Nancy  Mltford  ^  may  have  been  Indulging 
in  literary  license  when  she  predicted  that 
"m  another  two  hundred  and  fifty  years 
present  day  doctors  may  seem  to  our  de- 
scendants as  barbarous  as  Fagon  and  his 
colleagues  seems  to  us  ...  In  those  days  ter- 
rifying m  black  robes  and  bonnets,  they  bled 
the  patient;  now,  terrifying  In  white  robes 
and  masks,  they  pump  blood  Into  him." 
Wholesale  bloodletting  disappeared  from  our 
"therapeutic"  kit  long  ago,  but  within  my 
own  professional  lifetime,  I  recall  seeing  pa- 
tients "treated"  for  multiple  sclerosis  by 
having  blood  pumped  into  them  until  they 
were  polycythemic 

How  do  we  determine  which  practices 
should  be  discarded  and  which  continued' 
More  than  20  years  ago  the  British  statis- 
tician Sir  Austin  Bradford  Hill  demonstrated 
the  Importance  to  medical  investigation  of 
the  randomized  controlled  trial,  which  had 
been  developed  earlier  In  agrlcult  ore  by  R  A. 
Fisher.  It  was  used  for  testing  the  Balk  vac- 
cine, and  partly  as  a  result,  when  the  field 
trials   of   the   vaccine   were    completed,   the 
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vaccines  usefulness  had  been  unequivocally 
proved. 

One   could   cite   a   substantial   number   of 
procedures  that  were  at  one  time  practiced 
rather  widely  in  this  country,  many  of  them 
within  relatively  recent  years,  but  that  have 
now  been  virtually  abandoned.   Such  a  list 
might    Include    gastric    freezing    for    peptic 
ulcer,  colectomy  for  epilepsy,  bilateral  hypo- 
gastrlc-artery     ligation     for    pelvic     hemor- 
rhage,    renal-capsule    stripping    for    acut« 
re:ial    failure,    sympathectomy    for    asthma, 
Internal-mammary-artery  ligation  for  coro- 
nary-artery disease,  the  "button"  operation 
for     ascites,     adrenalectomy     for     essential 
hypertension,  complete  dental  extraction  for 
a   variety  of  complaints  thought  to  be  the 
result    of    local    sepsis,    lobotomy    for    many 
mental  disorders,  and  wiring  for  aortic  an- 
eurysm. It  is  Interesting  that  most  of  these 
practices    disappeared    not    because    better 
procedures  came  along   (which   would  have 
been    an    appropriate    reason)    but    because 
they   were   found   ultimately   to  be   without 
value    No  careful  pilot  studies  were  under- 
taken  to  evEiluate   them  at   the  time  they 
were   introduced.    As   a   result,   even   though 
some    merited    introduction    on    an    experi- 
mental basis,  they  remained  on  the  medical 
commons  much  too  long,  at  costs  that  went 
beyond  those  of  the  economic  resources  In- 
appropriately used. 

A     number    of    other    medical    practices, 
shown  or  suggested  to  be  without  merit,  re- 
main with  us.  For  example,  treating  critical 
phases   of   acute   Illnesses    In    Intenslve-care 
imlts  has  become  an  esi,abUahed  practice  In 
many  general  hospitals  over  the  past  decade. 
arlr;er«   compared    adult   patients   suffering 
from  pulmonary  edema  of  norisurglcal  causes 
who  were  admitted  to  the  Intenslve-caro  unit 
of  a  university  hospital  with  those  admitted 
to  a  general  medical  floor  immediately  before 
the  opening  of  the  special  unit.    His  studies 
revealed    no   difference    in    mortality    and    a 
slightly  but  not  significantly  Increased  dura- 
tion  of   stay    for   patients   In    the    unit.    In 
Orlners  words,  "The  most  noticeable  change 
In   the  overall   experience  of  adult   patients 
hospitalized  with  acute  pulmonary  edema  . 
since  the  opening  of  an  Intensive  care  unit 
has  been  a  marked   increase  In  the  cost  of 
rendering  care  to  these  patients  "  (Note  that 
charges  for  a  day  of  care  on  the  general  med- 
ical services  of  the  Boston  teaching  hospital 
at  present  average  $250:  charges  for  a  day  on 
the    Intenslve-care   unit   exceed   $400!)    The 
Qrlner  study  requires  confirmation,  particu- 
larly since  his  "control"  group  may  have  dif- 
fered from  the  experimental.  But  If  It  were 
proved  valid,  what  steps  might  be  taken  to 
protect  the  commons? 

Although  tonsillectomy  surely  has  a  place 
In  medical  practice,  some  pediatricians  sug- 
gest that  over  90  per  cent  of  the  one  mil- 
lion children  who  underwent  tonsillectomies 
last  year  in  the  United  States  did  so  un- 
necessarily. Consistent  with  this  estimate, 
one  study  showed  a  greater  than  10-fold  dif- 
ference in  the  procedure  from  one  area  to 
another  In  the  same  state.'  If  90  per  cent  Is 
a  reasonable  approximation,  the  $400  million 
taken  from  the  medical  commons  for  this 
purpose  might  have  been  reduced  to  less 
than  $40  million,  the  number  of  hospital 
days  required  for  people  undergoing  thU  op- 
eration might  have  been  reduced  proportion- 
ately, and  the  number  of  deaths,  using  only 
a  conservative  estimate  of  deaths  expected 
from  general  anesthesia  alone,  might  have 
been  cut  from  70  to  seven  The  reduction  In 
human  suffering,  of  course,  cannot  be  de- 
scribed In  such  quantitative  terms. 

Oral  hypoglycemic  agents  were  Initially 
hailed  as  an  alternative  to  Insulin  Injections 
for  many  diabetic  patients  Randomized  clin- 
ical trials,  however,  gave  evidence,  first  pub- 
lished over  five  years  ago.««  of  Increased 
cardiovascular  dlsea.-^e.  which  In  ©le  view  of 
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most  experts  outweighs  any  possible  short- 
term  benefits  of  the  drugs.  Nonetheless,  ac- 
cording to  a  rough  estimate  based  on  the 
number  of  prescriptions  written  and  the 
prescription  renewal  rate.  1.4  million  Ameri- 
cans were  taking  these  compounds  last  year. 
This  figure  has  gone  up  progressively  over  the 
years  despite  Increasing  adverse  evidence  con- 
cerning the  usefulness  of  the  drugs.'" 

It  Is  Important  to  recognize  that  random- 
ized trials  cannot  always  be  done,"  '•  but  the 
problem  Is  compounded  In  dealing  with  prac- 
tices already  adopted.  Once  disseminated,  a 
practice  is  not  quickly  abandoned,  even  after 
It  has  been  shown  Ineffective — another  strong 
reason  for  careful  evaluation  before  wide- 
spread adoption  of  new  procedures  Let  us 
consider  the  drain  on  resources  resulting 
from  a  few  practices  whose  true  usefulness 
still  remains  to  be  established. 

At  present,  there  are  few  hospitals  without 
coronary-care  units.  There  is  no  disputing 
the  cost  they  have  added  to  our  medical  bUls, 
but  there  is  much  debate  about  their  effects 
on  mortality  from  myocardial  Infarction." »« 
Cytologic  examination  of  uterine  cervical 
secretions  U  commonly  assumed  to  be  re- 
sponsible for  the  acknowledged  recent  de- 
cline In  deaths  from  carcinoma  of  the  uterine 
cervix.  However,  this  cause-and-effect  con- 
nection has  by  no  means  been  conclusively 
demonstrated.  Since  the  death  rate  began 
falling  some  years  before  there  wa.s  wide- 
spread use  of  the  examination,  and.  further 
since  the  rate  of  decline  has  been  much  the 
same  In  different  areas.  Irrespective  of  the 
proportion  of  women  screened.'* '"  serious 
questions  must  be  raised  concerning  the  role 
of  the  procedure 

These  data  emphasize  the  need  for  fur- 
ther evidence  and  cast  considerable  doubt  on 
the  JustlflabUlty  of  the  enormous  drain  of 
resources.  However,  both  the  coronarv-care 
unit  and  cervical  cytologic  examination  are 
so  much  a  part  of  the  medical  culture  that 
It  now  seems  Impossible  to  carrv  out  proper 
evaluation.  Indeed,  one  effect  of  premature 
adoption  Is  to  place  ethical  difficulties  In  the 
way  of  tnily  controlled  trlaLs 

A  present  case  In  point  may  be  coronary- 
art.ery  bypa.sa  graft  operations.  It  la  esti- 
mated that  38.000  such  procedures  were  car- 
ried out  in  the  United  States  In  1973  at  a 
cost  In  excess  of  $400  million.  Almost  400 
hospitals  are  believed  to  have  bv-pass  teams 
and  one  of  the  strongest  proponents  for  this 
approach  to  management  of  coronarv -artery 
dlsea.se   was  recently  quoted  as  having  said 

80  000  coronary  arteriograms  a  dav  •  Rough 
calculations  Indicate  that  such  a  "radiologic 
assessment  alone  would  cost  In  »xre*,  of 
$10  billion  a  year  and  would  average  one 
catheterization  for  every  American  every  10 
years  If  today's  ratio  of  arteriograms  to  bv- 
rif  .rT*"^  '*'"''  ^°  prevail,  the  cost  of  the 
resultant  surgery  would  exceed  $100  billion 
a  year,  a  figure  almost  equivalent  to  the  total 
resources  now  on  the  commons  I 

r.1^1  ^"""1"*  absence  of  reg^^lator^•  mecha- 
ni»^  for  dissemination  of  m.ch  procedures 
offers  little  hope  for  restraints  even  lone 
enough  for  proper  evaluation  Ironically 
enough.  In  the  absence  of  regulatory  mecha- 
nisms national  health  insurance,  particu- 
larly if  limited  to  catastrophic  events,  could 
accelerate  premature  application  of  this  and 
similar  costly  procedures 

At  an  earlier  stAge  of  utilization  \n  the 
computerized  axial  tomograph  machine  for 
radiologic  examination.  The  capital  cost  of 
each  machine  Is  nearly  $400  000  It  permits 
extremely  sophLstlcated  diagnostic  studies 
of  the  brain  without  the  need  for  Invasive 
procedures,  and  may  prove  an  Important  ad- 
dition to  the  dlajfnosttc  armamentarium 
However  its  role  remains  to  be  established 
Furthemore.  It  requires  more  highly  «pe- 
clalzed  personnel,  and  there  already  is  evi- 
dence of  Its  being  loaed  for  purposes  for  which 


much  simpler  equipment  Is  adequate.  Will 
we  be  able  to  establish  guidelines  for  the  pur- 
chase and  use  of  this  machine  before  it.  too. 
becomes  a  prominent  and  unregulated  oc- 
cupant of  the  medical  commons? 

MEDICAL     PRACTICES     FOR    POTENTIALXT 
PllEVS^fTABLt    CONDmONS 

There  are  at  present  substantial  claims 
on  our  resources  that  could  be  reduced  ap- 
preciably on  the  basis  of  existing  knowledge 
The  savings  In  lives,  disability,  and  money 
resulting  from  polio  vaccine  are  often  and 
appropriately  cited  sis  evidence  of  a  triumph 
of  modern  medical  research.  However,  care- 
lessness In  prophylactic  programs  has  re- 
cently led  to  a  recrudescence  of  poliomyelitis. 
Another  striking  example  was  the  Increased 
Incidence  of  measles  that  followed  a  decrease 
In  distribution  of  measles  vaccine  fat  least 
In  part  the  result  of  decreased  federal  sup- 
port) .  The  annual  number  of  rep>orted  cases 
of  measles  decreased  from  almost  500.000  In 
1962  to  22.000  In  1968.'-  but,  with  lessening 
of  attention  to  control  programs,  rose  again 
to  a  high  of  75,000  in  1971.  'ITie  Incidence  has 
since  receded,  but  the  need  for  constant  at- 
tention Is  apparent  It  has  been  estimated 
that  the  economic  benefit  of  measles  vaccine 
over  a  10-year  period  exceeded  $13  billion. 
The  savings  In  terms  of  Uvee  saved  and  cases 
of  mental  retardation  averted  '»  are  even  more 
Important 

Fluoridation  provides  another  example  of 
how  preventive  mea-sures  can  spare  our  re- 
sources. There  Is  persuasive  evidence  that 
we  could  halve  dental  decay  among  children 
by  fiuorldation.  at  an  annual  cost  of  le«s  than 
20  cents  per  person  Nevertheless,  less  than 
60  per  cent  of  the  United  States  water  suppiy 
was  artificially  fiuorldated  in  1972  • 

Compensation  paid  last  year  In  the  United 
States  by  the  Social  Security  Administra- 
tion alone  for  vlctlnxs  of  black  lung  exceeded 
$.')00  million.  TTie  ph>-Blc!an,  lacking  8i)eclflc 
treatment  for  this  ccndltlon,  l?  largely  limit- 
ed to  treating  compUcatlon.s  and  providing 
the  emotional  support  required  by  patient 
and  family  Althotigh  It  Is  admittedly  dif- 
ficult to  estimate  the  cos*  of  preventing  this 
condition,  It  seem.s  likely  that  It  would  not 
begin  to  appro.-u-h  present  costs  In  economic. 
let  alone  human,  terms 

Althougli  preventive  medical  care  often  has 
nitle  effect  where  poor  social  conditions  are 
allowed  to  persist,*  thl.s  Is  not  alwaj-s  the 
case.''  =»  Cordis,"  for  example,  has  shown 
that  over  a  three-year  period  in  an  urban 
lu-ea  with  comprehensive  medical  care,  rheu- 
matic fever  waa  about  one  third  lower  than 
In  comparable  parts  of  the  same  city  without 
such  care  The  Implications  for  reductions  In 
valvular  heart  dlseaJM?  and  nephritis  are  ap- 
parent, and  the  long-term  economic  effects 
would  probably  be  highly  beneficial. 

There  Is,  perhaps,  even  more  evldeuce  of 
how  changes  In  social  conditions  can  reduce 
demands  on  medical  resources  For  example, 
It  Is  well  known  that,  probably  In  larK-e  pa.n 
because  of  Improved  nutrition,  deaths  fro.ti 
tuberculosis  had  fallen  10-fold  in  Brltnlt;  :n 
the  century  before  the  first  effective  medical 
measures  became  available  ^  Also  hltrhlv  rele- 
vant, although  dlfflctilt  to  quantltate  in 
terms  of  economic  effects  on  the  common.s, 
are  conclusions  drawn  from  an  examination 
of  birth  certificates  for  New  York  C;tv  for  the 
year  1968  If  a  New  York  mother  was  white, 
native  born,  and  a  college  graduate  her  In- 
fant's chances  of  dying  before  his  first  birth- 
day were  9  per  thou.sand.  Corresponding 
chances  for  the  Infants  of  black,  native-born 
mothers  with  an  elementarj'-school  educa- 
tion were  51  per  thousand. « 

Also  dlffi.  lit  to  deal  with  are  conditions 
whose  prevention  requires  changes  In  Indi- 
vidual behavior  This  year  70.000  American 
males  will  die  of  lung  cancer  more  thnn  the 
total  number  r'  victims  of  the  three  next 
most  common  forms  of  cancer,  well  over  90 
per  cent  of  all  people  with  lung  cancer,  and 
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approximately  the  same  proportion  killed  by 
It  more  than  25  years  ago.  The  admittedly 
impressive  advances  In  cancer  surgery,  radi- 
otherapy, chemotherapy,  and  anesthesia  and 
in  our  understanding  of  certain  aspects  of 
carcinogenesis  have  had  no  effect  on  this  or, 
in  fact,  on  most  prevalent  forms  of  cancer. 
It  is  estimated  that  as  much  as  90  per  cent 
of  all  cancer  in  this  country  is  the  result  of 
environmental  factors  In  lung  cancer,  ciga- 
rette smoking  has  unquestionably  been  im- 
plicated. How  to  respond  to  that  Informa- 
tion, thereby  sparing  the  medical  commons, 
remains  a  challenge  So  far  as  other  forms  of 
cancer  are  concerned,  has  an  adequate  frac- 
tion of  the  mas.sive  resources  committed  to 
cancer  programs  bee.i  allocated  to  identifying 
carcinogens  and  to  reducing  exposure? 

PROGRESS   AND    PROSPKCTS    IN    HEALTII-CAait 
DISTRfBtTION     SYSTEMS 

While  we  must  draw  further  upon  our  re- 
sources to  increase  acces.s  to  medical  care  for 
the    people    who    are    now    underserved.    the 
commons   is    clearly    approaciilng   depletion. 
Tlils  fact  makes  It  the  more  urgent  that  new 
demands   be   limited   to   practice   that    have 
been  conclusively  demonstrated  to  meet  well 
defined   needs.   New   practices   must   also  be 
shown  to  be  more  Important  than  whatever 
will  be  displaced  as  a  resul*  of  their  adoption. 
McKeown  -    points  out  that   too  often   In 
medicine  tasks  are  appn-^ached  without  any 
adequate  survey  of  the  nature  of  the  moet 
Important  problems    Now  that  there  L<=  gen- 
erally successful  management  of  Iniectlous 
dLseases,  he  emphasizes,  the  currently  most 
pressing  problems   in   Western   societies   are 
congenital  disabilities,  Including  mental  de- 
fects, mental  Illness,  and  dlsea-ses  of  aglnp 
Any  approach  designed  to  provide  access  to 
health   care   for   a:i    underserved   population 
cannot   purport   to   be   comprehensive   If   It 
does  not  give  serious  attention  to  these  prob- 
lems. McKeown's  li?t  was  neither  offered  as 
all-!nclu.slve  nor  In  fact  was  It  Intended  to 
describe  needs  .specific  to  the  United  States. 
In    a   study   of    children    In    a    large    urban 
American    community.    Ke.ssner.    Snow,    and 
Singer*  found  a  shockingly  high  prevalen'-e 
of  all  the  conditions  beln?  liive.stlpated   More 
than  one  fourth  or  children  six  months  to 
three  years  old  had  anemia,  and  more  than 
one  fourth  of  children   four  to   11   years  of 
age  failed  a  comprehensive  vision  screening 
examination.  Twen'y  percent  of  all  children 
had   evidence   of  mlddle-esr  disease,   and   7 
percent   of  those   four   to    11    years   old   had 
hearing  loss  In  speech  frequencies  that  could 
Interfere     with     learn!n>7      Illustrating     yet 
another  kind  of  need,  the  studies  of  Brook 
et  al.-"   have  shown   that  even   by   minimal 
criteria,  only  two  thirds  of  the  patients  dis- 
charged from   a  highly   rpspected  American 
teaching   hospital    had    adequate    follow-up 
care  during  the  six  months  after  discharge 
For  most  of  the  other  patients    any  benefit 
derived  from   hospitalization   had   been   lost 
by  the  time  of  the  .six-month  evaluation  In- 
terview, All  these  diverse  needs  point  to  the 
necessity    of    attention    to    deficiencies    fre- 
quently found   In  planning  the  delivery  of 
health    care — deficiencies    In    collecting   and 
evaluating  Information,  in  analyzing  results. 
In  determining  costs,  and  in  using  valid  data 
as  a  basis  for  action. 

Admittedly,  not  all  needs  "f  an  adequate 
medical-care  delivery  system  can  be  de.scrlbed 
in  quantitative  terms  One  example  in  my 
view  Is  the  security  implicit  In  the  existence 
of  an  organized  medical-care  system  to  which 
people  can  quickly  and  eaf.liy  turn.  Tliere 
must  be  a  telephone  number  that  can  be 
called  at  any  time  of  day  or  night  and  that 
offers  access  to  enlightened  advice,  and.  if 
needed,  entry  into  the  system.  The  voice  on 
the  telephone  need  not  be  that  of  a  physi- 
cian: Indeed,  that  would  be  wasteful  How- 
ever, It  Is  not  too  much  to  expect  It  to  be 
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that  of  a  person  who  Is  concerned,  compas- 
sionate, and  informed,  who  has  access  to  the 
caller's  medical  record,  and  who  can  offer 
practical  and  sensitive  responses— that  is 
-uggestioiis  for  effective  action  and  reassur- 
ance appropriate  to  the  problem.  My  own  ex- 
perience with  ft  prepiald  group  pracUce  left  a 
strong  impre-sslon  that  this  service  was  as 
much  apprcLiated  as  any  other. 

Like  most  contemporary  medical  dilem- 
mas, assessing  the  quality  of  medical  per- 
formance is  easier  to  identify  as  a  problem 
than  to  deal  with.  Economic  as  well  as  so- 
clologlc.  psychologic,  and  other  considera- 
tions suggest  that  medical-care  systems  be 
arranged  so  that  the  skills  of  the"  medical- 
care  provider  are  matched  to  the  Job  under- 
taken Methods  for  continuing  evaluation  of 
performance  would  help  to  achieve  this  end 
and  to  promote  flexibility  as  our  capabilities 
Improve. 

Of  course,  medical  care,  no  matter  how 
well  delivered,  is  not  the  sole  solution  to  most 
of  the  health  problems  that  confront  us. 
Kessner's  population  was  an  urban  one.  and 
many  of  the  deficiencies  that  he  and  his  col- 
leagues observed  could  be  attributed  more 
to  the  social,  economic,  or  demographic 
chsu-ucterlstlcs  of  the  children  than  to  how 
or  where  they  received  medical  care."  ThU 
Is  not  an  argument  against  the  need  for 
greater  access  to  better  medical  care,  for  It 
would  surely  be  possible  to  improve  the 
medical  situation  described.  Rather,  it  is  a 
way  to  emphasize  that  changes  in  social 
factors — housing,  nutrition,  education, 
etc. — are  necessary  in  any  comprehensive  and 
effective  approach  to  health  problems. 

The  innovations  that  are  needed  or  that 
are  In  prospect  must  be  preceded  by  pilot 
tests.  Not  only  Is  pre-testing  an  integral  part 
of  any  research  endeavor,  but  as  has  been 
Indicated,  the  difficulties  of  eliminating  med- 
ical practices  once  they  are  widely  dissemi- 
nated make  it  imperative  that  there  be  rig- 
orous evaluation. 

WHO  WILL  PROTTCT  THX  COMMONS? 

It  was  not  SO  long  ago  that  the  commons 
bore  relatively  few  expensive  practices,  there 
were  no  well-defined  limits,  and  the  conscien- 
tious physician  took  from  it  what  he  deemed 
essential  for  his  patient.  Recently,  however, 
we  have  witnessed  major  advances  in  expen- 
sive technology,  greater  complexity  of  medi- 
cal problems,  greater  expertise  In  medical 
and  health  matters  on  the  part  of  nonmedi- 
cal professionals,  and  greater  participation 
by  consumers  In  dealing  with  major  issues. 
These  developments  have  all  taken  place  in 
a  short  time  and  appear  to  be  accelerating. 
Meanwhile,  no  well  conceived  methodology 
for  governing  access  to  the  medical  commons 
has  evolved,  despite  the  ever  Increasing  need 
for  setting  priorities,  particularly  as  we  ap- 
proach the  Institution  of  national  health  In- 
surajice.  Certainly,  our  failure  to  confront 
these  very  difficult  problems  has  not  meant 
that  problems  have  not  been  dealt  with.  How- 
ever, when  we  had  relatively  limited  capa- 
bilities and  seemingly  unlimited  resources, 
the  consequences  of  a  largely  lalssez-falre 
policy  were  not  so  visible  and  so  painful  as 
they  now  are.  Unle&s  safeguards  not  In  view 
are  conceived  and  applied,  the  priorities  for 
use  of  the  comm.ons  will  continue  to  be  set 
as  they  have  been — at  best  by  well  Inten- 
tloned  policy  makers  with  Information  of 
limited  quantity  and  quality,  and  at  worst  In 
anarchic  fashion. 

How  should  priorities  be  set  In  the  United 
States?  Who  should  set  them?  How  much 
should  be  allocated  for  health  In  toto?  Of 
that  total,  how  much  should  be  allocated  for 
medical  care?  How  much  research,  and  In 
that  category  how  much  for  basic  science  and 
how  much  for  applied?  How  much  for  medi- 
cal education^  How  much  for  educating  the 
public?  Of  each  fraction,  how  should  appor- 
tionments be  made''  and  what,  In  each  case, 
should  be  the  quid  pro  quo?  If  a  hypertension 


management  program  can  receive  only  a  lim- 
ited sum.  how  should  that  money  be  optim- 
ally used?  If  renal  dialysis  cannot  be  univer- 
sally available,  who  should  qualify  for  treat- 
ment? What  kinds  of  people  should  make 
these  decisions?  On  what  basis  should  their 
decisions  be  made? 

Although  there  are  no  simple  answers  to 
these  questions,  let  me  first  emphasize  how 
I  believe  national  priorities  cannot  and 
should  not  be  set.  It  Is  surely  not  fair  to  ask 
the  physician  or  other  medical-care  provider 
to  set  them  in  the  context  of  his  or  her  owm 
medical  practice.  A  physlclp.n  or  other  pro- 
vider must  do  all  that  is  permitted  on  be- 
half of  his  patient  In  that  sense  the  phy- 
sician is  and  should  be  responsible,  ■with  his 
patient  and  the  patient's  family,  for  setting 
priorities  for  that  patient's  management, 
within  the  limits  available  The  patient  and 
the  physician  want  no  less,  and  society 
should  settle  for  no  less.  For  example,  If  so- 
ciety has  set  no  ground  rules  for  the  use  of 
kidney  dlalv-sls  other  than  medical  ones,  and 
If  In  a  physician's  judgment  his  80-year-old 
patients  overall  condition  warrants  dialysis, 
everything  must  be  done  to  see  that  he  is  so 
treated.  On  the  other  hand,  the  physician 
can.  however  reluctantly  accept  society's 
constraints  regarding  eligibility  requirements 
for  kidney  dialysis,  even  if  he  does  not  con- 
sider them  to  be  In  the  best  Interests  of  his 
patient 

I  believe  It  is  as  Inappropriate  to  Indict 
physicians  for  the  depletion  of  resources  on 
the  commons  as  It  Is  to  expect  physicians 
alone  to  determine  priorities.  The  challenge 
for  the  medical  profession  to  how  to  Join 
with  others  in  effective  decision  making.  In 
this  context,  let  us  return  to  the  three  prob- 
lem areas  of  the  commons  described  earlier. 
In  the  face  of  conflicts  between  the  Inter- 
ests of  the  individual  patient  and  of  society, 
choices  must  be  made  concerning  how  much 
of  (or  whether)  our  resources  should,  for 
example,  be  spent  for  kidney  dialysis  and  for 
heart  transplants,  and  if  so.  who  Is  eligible 
Physicians  must  help  gather  and  present  as 
realistically  and  comprehensively  as  possible 
scientific  and  medical  Information  about  kid- 
ney dialysis  and  heart  transplants,  and  then 
Join  with  a  variety  of  other  professionals.  In- 
cluding statisticians,  epidemiologists,  econ- 
omists, policy  analysts,  lawyers  and  ultimate- 
ly, politicians  and  the  public  in  setting  priori- 
ties. Clearly,  decisions  will  heavily  depend  on 
both  the  quality  and  the  quantity  of  In- 
formation provided  by  the  medical  profes- 
sion. 

To  protect  the  commons  from  useless,  pre- 
maturely Introduced,  or  otherwise  inappro- 
priate practices,  the  physician  must  Join 
statisticians,  epidemiologists  and  economists 
to  ensure  that  no  practice  Is  widely  adopted 
without  prior  evaluation.  As  reported  by 
Cochrane.*  the  British  National  Health  Serv- 
ice encourages  examination  of  new  diagnostic 
and  therapeutic  practices,  often  by  random- 
ized clinical  trial,  and  then  submits  them 
for  approval  by  an  officially  appointed  board, 
(Thus,  for  example,  at  the  time  of  Cochrane's 
presentation  neither  the  carcinoembryonlc 
antigen  test  for  cancer  nor  coronary -artery 
b>"pas6  graft  operations  had  yet  been  ap- 
proved.) As  Cochrane  has  stressed,"'  clinical 
validation  of  a  practice  is  not  by  Itself  ade- 
quate reason  for  its  dissemination.  It  must 
be  shown  to  be  more  effective  that  other 
practices  available  for  the  same  medical 
problem.  And  even  if  this  second  require- 
ment is  satisfied.  Its  value  should  be  mani- 
festly greater  than  that  of  those  other  prac- 
tices   that    its   adoption    would    displace. 

It  is  In  the  third  area,  prevention,  that 
long-term  opportunities  are  greatest  for  pro- 
tecting the  resources  of  the  commons.  Here, 
too,  the  physician  must  join  with  others,  in- 
cluding consumers.  If  programs  are  to  be 
maximally  effective.  The  example  of  the  costs 
and  our  therapeutic  limitations  in  the  man- 
agement of  black  lung  was  earlier  stressed 
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Although  the  physician  by  himself  can  do 
little  to  prevent  he  condition,  his  efTectlve- 
nesa  In  prevesitlon  could  be  amplified  many 
tlmea  If  he  were  Joined  by  the  mine  operator. 
the  union  ofBrlal.  the  politician,  the  lawyer, 
the  chemist,  the  engineer  and  uthers.  In  ad- 
dition, a  more  wldespn-ad  understanding  of 
the  limitations  of  therapeutic  medicine 
could  generate  greater  attention  to  the  need 
for  pampalgn.s  directed  at  preventing  black 
lung  and  the  myriad  other  conditions  fur 
which  we  can  now  do  .so  little. 

It  cannot  be  overemphnsl/'ed  that  otir  suc- 
cftssea  In  preventlnn  of  rtiseane  reflect  In  large 
part  the  fruits  of  research.  If  these  suc- 
ces.ses  are  to  be  followed  by  the  many  others 
we  and  future  generations  so  badly  need,  a 
substantial  and  predictable  fraction  of  our 
re.sources  mu.st  be  set  a.slde  for  basic  sclen- 
tlflc  research,  and  for  education  oi'  research 
scientists.  In  my  view  It  Is  essential  that 
society  create  mechanisms  that  separate  the 
demands  on  the  commons  of  research  and 
of  education  from  those  of  medical  care,  for 
these  should  not  be  forced  to  compete  with 
each  other  on  a  continuing  basis. 

In  conclusion,  two  points  seem  to  me 
worthy  of  special  emphasis.  The  flrst  Is  that 
the  critical  question  confronting  the  medical 
professions  Is  not  wliether  society  will  find 
ways  to  govern  access  to  and  control  the  use 
of  the  medical  comnions.  (A  people  that  was 
sufficiently  aroused  to  create  a  Pood  and 
Drug  Administration  to  control  pharmaceu- 
tical preparations  will  surely  find  mecha- 
nisms for  controlling  medical  and  surgical 
procedures  when  the  etlects  of  Inadequate 
restraints  become  more  widely  evident.)  The 
question,  rather.  Is  how  physicians  will  par- 
ticipate In  the  creation  of  control  mecha- 
nisms In  a  matter  that  reflects  both  enlight- 
ened self-interest  and  the  public  interest. 
Physicians  must  Join  with  educators  and 
others  to  And  ways  to  encourage  the  general 
public  to  understand  more  about  not  only 
their  bodies  but  also  the  limitations  and  un- 
certainties of  medical  care,  so  that  society's 
decLslon-maklnkj  can  be  as  fully  Informed 
as  ptjsslble  Indeed,  only  If  physicians  as- 
sume a  major  role  can  they  contribute  ade- 
quately to  the  protection  of  the  public  In- 
t«rest. 

Secondly.  It  Is  essential  that  the  process  of 
decision  making  with  respect  to  the  medical 
commons  be  maximally  flexible.  Many  tech- 
nical approaches  to  medical  care  that  were 
acceptable  a  decade  ago  are  Inadequate  to- 
day, the  same  thing  must  be  said  about 
nie<lical  Judgments  and  even  ethical  and 
n.oral  decision  making.  Much  of  what  we 
physicians  and  our  fellow  members  of  .society 
agree  is  appropriate  for  1975  will  probably 
be  Inadequate  for  the  conditions  of  1980. 
Although  it  Is  unfortunately  true  that  exist- 
ing data  are  Inadequate  In  most  cases  to  per- 
mit fully  enlightened  decision  making  tod.%y. 
decision  making  must  and  does  go  on.  none- 
theless, sometimes  by  default.  This  fact 
makes  It  more  urgent  that  the  process  under- 
go continuing  review  and  revision,  to  per- 
mit us  to  deal  with  the  Issues  that  Inevitably 
emerge  from  any  reordering  of  priorities  and 
from  continuing  progress 

I  am  Indebted  to  Drs.  Herbert  Sherman, 
John  Blinker.  Harvey  Flneberg.  and  '..  onald 
Ber Aide  for  many  helpful  discussions,  -nd  to 
Ms.  Cordelia  Swain  and  Miss  Constance  West 
for  technical  assistance 

(Prom  the  Center  for  the  Analysis  of  Health 
Practices.  Harvard  School  of  Public  Health 
(address  reprint  requests  to  Dr.  Hlatt  at  the 
Office  of  the  Dean.  Harvard  School  of  Public 
Health,  877  Huntington  Ave..  Boeton,  MA 
1)21  15)  , 

( Supported  by  grants  from  the  Robert 
W(wd  John.'^oa  Poundatlon  and  the  Common- 
wealth Puiul 

( Based  on  the  keynote  address  at  the  First 
Annual  Conference  on  Progress  aind  Prospect* 
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BETTER      SPEECH      AND      HEARING 
MONTH 

Mr.  WEICKER.  Mr.  President,  I  invite 
the  attention  of  my  collcague.s  to  the  Tact 
that  May  Is  •'Better  Speech  and  HearaiK- 
Muntli."  Speech  and  hecring  di.sabUuie^s 
are  a  serious  national  problem — one  that 
affects  16.9  million  adulLs.  children,  and 
infants.  In  my  home  State  of  Connecti- 
cut, there  are  roughly  40,00  adult,'^.  chil- 
dren, and  infants  with  speech  difficulties 
and  hearing  impairments. 

The  ability  to  communicate  is  essen- 
tial in  order  to  compete  in  school,  at 
work  or  in  establishing  meaningful  and 
healUiy  relationships  with  other.'-  Per- 
sons who  cannot  communicate  i)roper!v 
as  a  result  of  .speech  and  hearing  di.'-- 
ordcrs  are  at  an  inherent  dLsadvantage. 
Tliey  are  singled  out  in  school  and 
pushed  aside  or  avoided  by  employers 
Manj-  of  these  i>er.sons  can  be  taught  to 
overc-ome  their  di.sability  and  be  a  pm- 
ductlve  member  of  .society  To  aclneve 
this  goal,  however,  prevention,  early  de- 
tection, and  improved  treatment  ofsuch 
disorders  is  crucial. 

I  am  plea.sed  to  note  that  the  State  of 
Connecticut  has  taken  Uie  lead  in  thLs 
area.  Connecticut  was  one  of  Uie  first 
States  to  enact  legislation  which  pro- 
vided for  special  public  education  serv- 
ices and  programs  to  meet  the  special 
needs  of  those  children  and  young  adults 
with  speech  and  hearing  disorders. 

In  this  regard,  in  19G0.  the  Center  for 
Communication  Disorders  was  est.ab- 
lished  as  an  independent  department 
witliin  Srjuthern  Connecticut  State  Col- 
lege It  was  charged  with  the  responsi- 
bility of  training  qualified  individuals  to 
become  speech  and  hearing  i>athologisti. 
Over  the  pa^t  16  years,  the  center  has 
expanded  its  capacity  to  provide  clinical 
care  for  thase  with  these  disorders.  Pres- 
ently, the  center  has  become  a  model 
clinic  for  .southern  Connecticut  and  pro- 
vides treittment  and  care  to  100  clients 
per  week  from  the  outlying  commiuiity 
Al50  this  center  rontinually  keeps  prac- 
titioners abreast  of  the  latest  procedures 
and  techniques  by  sponsoring  seminars, 
conventions,    research,   and   classes. 

Since  May  is  "Better  Speech  and  Hear- 
ing Month."  I  would  like  to  commend  the 
I'aculty,  staff,  and  students  of  this  cen- 
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ter  for  their  untiring  effort^  and  devo- 
ti'in  to  those  who  are  in  need  of  special 


ra.-e. 


MISS   KATHERTNE   T    QUINN 

Mr  RIBICOFF.  Mr.  President,  on 
June  2,  1976.  the  people  ot  Connecticut 
on  a  nonpartisan  basis  will  honor  the 
greatest  of  all  Democratic  ladies  in  the 
history  of  the  State  of  Connecticut. 

Katherine  T.  Quinn.  is  "The  Demo- 
crat" for  the  State  of  Connecticut.  For 
these  many  years.  Katherine  has  worked 
in  behalf  of  all  of  us  who  have  achieved 
high  public  office  She  has  been  tireless 
in  the  cause  of  pood  government  repre- 
sented by  good  candidates  and  good  is- 
sue.s.  Teamed  with  the  late  John  Bailey, 
she  brought  many  victories  to  the  Demo- 
cratic Party.  It  is  symbolic  of  the  high 
repard  in  which  Katherine  is  held  by  all 
the  people  of  Connecticut  that  this  trib- 
ute to  her  is  nonpartisan,  participated  in 
by  Democrats.  RepublicaiLs.  and  Inde- 
pendents. Connecticut  will  never  be  the 
same  without  Katherine  at  525  Main 
Street,  Hartford.  Conn. 

Over  the  years,  many  tribute.^  have 
been  paid  to  Katherine  Quinn  by  the 
pre.s<^  of  our  State  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  some  representative  coliunns 
be  printed  in  the  Record 

Lois  and  I  join  with  all  who  love  and 
respect  Katherine  in  wishing  for  her  a 
happy  and  healthv  retirement  I  know 
that  even  in  retirement  she  will  always 
remain  an  active  worker  for  good  Demo- 
crats and  Rood  government 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  tlie  Record, 
a.=;  follows : 

(Prom  the  Hartford   Tlm'«'    Mar     n     19761 

Democrats    Pl.^nninc.    Bic.    Farewei-l    Bash 

fop.   qutnn 

(By  Bob  Conrad) 

Connecticut  Democrats  are  going  to  make 

sure  that  when  Katherine  Quinn  retires  in 

July,   after   four   decades   of   running   party 

headquarters  here,  she  goes  out  In  stvle. 

They  are  beginning  to  plan  a  testimonial 
for  ICathenne  that  will  allow  Democrats  and 
many  others  she  has  helped  over  those  years 
a  chance  to  show  their  appreciation 

Katherine  Quinn  has  been  vice  chairman 
of  the  Democratic  State  Central  Committee 
since  July.  1962.  but  she  was  the  one  to  see 
and  the  force  that  held  the  operation  to- 
gether almost  from  the  time  she  went  to 
work  for  the  party  in  the  mid- 1930s. 

She  wa.s  an  a-s-slstant  secretary  there  and 
later  a  kind  of  director,  but  always  recog- 
nized— Democrats  agree— as  the  reliable 
right  arm  of  the  several  state  chairmen  for 
whom  she  worked. 

There  were  seven  In  all.  The  best  years 
were  thase  from  1946  to  last  year,  when  the 
late  John  M.  Bailey  wa-s  chairman.  It  was  a 
working  relatlon.shlp  that  brought  the  party 
to  Its  peaks  of  power  and  Its  greatest  nu- 
merical strength  In  the  state 

Bailey  was  the  boss,  the  power  broker  and 
the  policy  chief  He  got  to  be  national  chair- 
man In  the  1960s  and  during  that  period  MLss 
Quinn  had  the  heaviest  burden.s  In  keeping 
the  party  on  an  even  keel  while  Bailey  was 
commuting  to  Washington 

He  said  many  times  that  he  couldn't  get 
along  without  Katherine  running  head- 
quartCT^ 

Katherine  handled  most  of  the  patronage 
when  Democrat,-;  had  It  t-^  bestow — which 
was  most  of  the  time.  Before  every  session 
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of  the  legislature  got  going.  Miss  Quinn 
would  arrive  at  the  capltol  one  day  with  a 
bulging  leather  case  under  her  arm  and  the 
lines  would  form  outside  the  door  of  the 
Democratic  caucus  room  after  she  disap- 
peared Inside. 

Miss  Quinn  was  not  a  public  figure.  Hardly 
anyone  would  recognize  her  on  the  street. 
She  avoided  the  hassles  that  go  with  cam- 
paigns and  steering  legislation  through  the 
General  Assembly.  She  operated  best  In  her 
back-room  offlce  at  the  party's  plain  little 
storefront  quarters  on  Main  Street. 

Miss  Quinn  hasn't  recovered  from  Bailey's 
death  last  year.  It  Isn't  likely  she  ever  will. 
But  she  decided  recently  to  retire  and  watch 
the  political  scene  from  her  home  In 
Wethersfleld. 

During  some  of  the  hectic  Internal  party 
struggles  between  the  up-and-coming  lib- 
erals and  the  Old  Guard  In  the  late  1960s. 
Katherine  Quinn  got  knocked  around  a  bit. 
but  not  for  long.  She  was  bumped  from  the 
state  central  committee  when  she  was  living 
In  West  Hartford.  Katherine  was  down,  but 
not  out 

She  held  the  second  spot  In  the  party 
hlerachy  and  the  Democrats  decided  they 
ought  to  let  her  know  they  still  loved  her. 
So  she  was  the  guest  at  a  tribute  In  Decem- 
ber. 1972. 

This  time,  she  Is  leaving  the  party  post 
and  membership  on  the  national  committee 
as  well.  It's  her  own  decision. 

But  before  she  gets  away.  Democrats  In- 
tend to  give  her  a  proper  good-bye. 


years,  the  longest  tenure  of  anyone  on  a 
state  political  comimittee  In  history.  She  left 
the  committee  post  In  1968,  but  continued 
Eis  vice  chairman  and  headquarters  director. 

She  sen-ed  many  years  as  West  Hartford's 
Democratic  town  chairman  and  as  assistant 
secrctttiy  of  the  State  Central  Committee 

"In  her  own  quiet  way."  then  Gov.  John 
N.  Dempsey  said  In  1968,  "she  has  built  a 
moniament  not  only  for  herself  but  for  good 
government  In  Connecticut." 

Both  Gov.  Grasso  and  O'Neill  s&ld  Wednes- 
day they  have  not  yet  been  Informed  of  Miss 
Qulnn's  decision.  Miss  QuUin  was  at  the 
State  Capitol  during  the  day. 


QtTiNN   May   End   I>emocratic   Role 
(By  Jack  Zalman) 

Katherine  T.  Quinn  of  Wethersfield.  re- 
garded as  one  of  the  most  powerful  women 
In  Connecticut  pohtical  history.  Is  expected 
to  retire  In  July  as  vice  chairman  of  the 
Democratic  State  Central  Committee  and  di- 
rector of  state  party  headquarters. 

Miss  Quinn,  In  charge  of  clearing  Demo- 
cratic political  patronage  for  more  than  40 
years,  would  not  comment  Wednesday.  Re- 
ports said  she  Intends  to  step  down  when 
her  current  two-year  term  ends  at  the  Demo- 
cratic state  convention  next  summer. 

Her  retirement  Is  expected  to  coincide  with 
the  replacement  of  another  top  state  Demo- 
cratic leader  this  summer — National  Com- 
mitteeman John  M  Golden  of  New  Haven, 
who  has  been  ill  for  the  last  few  months. 

State  Chairman  William  A.  O'Neill  of  Ea-st 
Hampton,  serving  an  Interim  term  after  the 
death  of  Chairman  John  M.  Bailey  last  April, 
has  not  yet  decided  whether  to  seek  election 
to  a  full  chairman's  term,  seek  reelection 
to  the  state  House  of  Representatl\  es  or  try 
to  continue  in  both  offices.  O'NelU  Is  House 
majority  leader. 

Miss  Quinn  and  Bailey  were  political  side- 
kicks. They  started  oxit  in  state  politics  to- 
gether, forging  an  alliance  that  brought 
them  to  state  party  control  In  1946. 

"I  never  hesitate  to  admit."  Bailey  said 
at  a  dinner  for  Miss  Quinn  in  1960,  "that 
she  is  the  real  boss  of  the  Democratic  orga- 
nization in  Connecticut. 

•Whatever  little  success  I  have  had  as 
state  chairman  could  never  have  been  ac- 
complished without  her  help.  " 

U.S.  Sen.  Abraham  Rlbicoff,  D-Conn., 
while  governor  in  1960.  said:  "1  don't  think 
there  l.s  a  man  or  woman,  any  Democrat  who 
has  risen  to  high  office  In  Connecticut,  who 
doesn't  owe  a  debt  of  gratitude  to  Katherine 
Quinn." 

Miss  Quinn  has  worked  for  seven  Demo- 
cratic state  chairmen  at  state  party  head- 
quarters .since  1935.  During  Bailey's  tenure 
from  1946  to  1975,  he  rarely  went  to  party 
headquarters.  He  let  Miss  Quinn  run  It. 

Miss  Quinn.  who  lived  In  West  Hartford 
until  about  three  year.s  ago,  served  on  the 
Democratic  State  Central  Committee  for  40 


Miss  QrmrN  Honored  as  "Real  Boss"  of 

Par  XT 

(By  Jack  Zalman) 

The  "real  boas"  of  the  Democratic  Party 

organization    In    Connecticut    was    disclosed 

Thursday  noon. 

It  Is  Miss  Katherine  Quinn  of  West  Hart- 
ford, assistant  secretary  of  the  Democratic 
State  Central  Committee. 

The  news  as  to  who  is  running  the  show 
was  disclosed  by  Democratic  State  Chairman 
John  M.  Bailey  at  a  Statler  HUton  luncheon 
honoring  Miss  Quinn  as  "Connecticut  Dem- 
ocratic Woman  of  the  Year." 

ALLIES    SINCE    193  5 

"The  real  boss  of  the  Democratic  organiza- 
tion in  Connecticut,"  Bailey  said.  "Is  Kath- 
erine Quinn  I  never  hesitate  to  admit  that 
whatever  little  success  I  have  had  as  state 
chairman  could  never  have  Ijeen  accom- 
plished without  the  help  of  Katherine." 
Bailey  and  Miss  Quinn  have  been  political 
allies  since  1935. 

Gov.  Rlblcofif,  who  gave  Miss  Quinn  a  silver 
bowl  as  a  gift,  told  nearly  400  Democrat*  at 
the  luncheon  that  "If  ever  a  split  developed 
between  John  Bailey  and  Miss  Qtilnn,  and 
you  had  to  make  a  choice  between  the  two, 
you  would  pick  Miss  Quinn." 

Rlbicoff  said  Miss  Quinn  was  the  "maker" 
of  the  "great  Democratic  victory"  In  1958, 
when  the  party  swept  the  state  in  a  landslide 
victory. 

DEBT    OF    GRA'1'1'1  L/UF 

"I  don't  think  there  Is  a  man  or  woman 
since  1930  who  has  risen  to  high  public  office 
In  Connecticut  who  doesn't  owe  a  debt  of 
gratitude  to  Katherine  Quirm,"  the  Governor 
said. 

Miss  Quinn,  who  has  been  assistant  secre- 
tary since  1938  and  a  State  Central  Com- 
mittee member  since  1928.  told  about  her 
political  relationship  with  Bailey.  It  was  the 
first  time  most  of  those  In  the  avtdlence  had 
ever  heard  her  make  a  public  speech 

"Some  may  feel."  Miss  Quinn  said,  "that 
John  Bailey  and  I  never  disagree.  That  is  not 
true.  No  two  people  argue  more  politically 
than  John  Bailey  and  I.  A  few  times  1  may 
win.  But  we  never  agree  to  disagree.  We 
always  agree  as  a  team." 

Many  of  the  political  professionals  of  the 
Democratic  Party  In  the  state  were  In  the 
audience  as  Miss  Quinn,  who  shuns  publicity 
and  the  limelight,  was  given  the  flrst  annual 
award. 

"I  have  served  with  six  state  chairmen," 
Miss  Quinn  said.  "John  Bailey  is  the  best 
state  chairman,  in  my  time,  that  either  party 
has  ever  had." 

Miss  Quinn  was  elven  a  series  of  gifts 
by  various  party  oreanlzatlons.  Including  a 
charm  bracelet,  numerous  charms  to  go  with 
It.  a  50-state  flag  from  the  Democratic  Na- 
tional Committee,  and  others. 

Bailey,  after  declaring  Miss  Quinn  to  be 
the  "real  boss"  of  the  party,  placed  a  paper 
crown  on  her  head. 

Among  tho.se  who  took  part  In  the  program 
were  Mrs  Ella  Grasso  of  Windsor  Locks, 
secretary  of  the  state;  National  Committee- 
man John  Golden  of  New  Haven;  Mrs,  Bea- 
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trice  Rcjsenthal.  national  cainmltteewoman; 
Rep  Clara  O'Sbea  of  Beuoan  Falls;  Judge 
Stephen  K  Elliott  of  Soi;-h;!  f..n;  Mrs  Ward 
Duffy  of  West  Hartford:  :  •  ()C)V  John  Demp- 
sey  of  Putnam.  House  baenKer  WUlJam 
OBrlen  of  Portland;  Sen.  A^hur  Healey  of 
New  Havei 
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Putnam.  House  &BeH 
of  Portland;  Sen.  Aith 
en,  and  others.  j 

:dle'3  Eye — A  Woma|^ 


The  Needle's  Eye — A  Woma|^  With  Powcb 
(By  Jack  Zalmaa) 
Miss  Katherlne  Qulnn  of  West  Hartford,  a 
short,  heavy-set.  quiet-spoken  woman,  has 
risen  to  the  greatest  political  heights  a  per- 
son of  her  sex  haa  ever  achieved  In  Connect- 
icut. She  Is  one  of  the  real  big  shots  In  the 
Democratic  Party  In  Connectlctit,  She  doesn't 
have  to  depend  on  someone  else.  She  has  the 
political  strength  herself. 

To  the  general  public.  Miss  Qulnn  la  an 
unknown.  But  to  the  political  professionals, 
she  Is  a  buddy.  They  know,  admire  and  re- 
spect her  She  runs  the  mechanics  of  the 
Democratic  Party  in  this  state.  Nothing  hap- 
pens In  the  party  on  the  statewide  level  with- 
out her  knowing  about  It  first.  She  has  what 
Is  known  as  a  political  mind— a  thinking 
process  that  translates  every  incident  Into 
political  terms. 

Rarely  does  a  woman  think  politically  as  a 
man,  but  Mlas  Qulnn  has  that  ability.  She 
can  be  Just  as  politically  ruthless  as  any  man. 
when  the  occasion  requires;  And  she  can  be 
just  as  politically  loyal  as  any  male  politician. 
She  has  a  natural  political  mind. 

No  tleoLslons  are  reached  on  the  state  or 
county  level  of  Democratic  politics — and  that 
covers  Just  about  everything — without  Miss 
Qulnn  being  In  on  It.  She  sits  In  with  the  top 
level  leadership  on  every  problem.  Her  opin- 
ions carry  tremendous  weight,  for  Miss 
Qulnn  has  the  political  strength  behind  her 
to  enforce  any  stand  she  may  take. 

Her  closest  political  friend  Is  John  M. 
Bailey  of  Hartford,  the  Democratic  state 
chairman.  The  alliance  they  formed  In  1936 
has  brought  them,  today  to  the  leadership 
of  the  Democratic  Party  In  this  state. 

"She  Is  one  of  the  most  Important  house- 
keepers in  the  state  "  Bailey  said  a  day  or  so 
ago  In  discussing  Ml.ss  Qulnn 's  role  as  the 
party's  boss  of  mechanics. 

•Not  only  that."  he  said,  'she's  considered 
as  one  of  the  leading  political  figures  In  the 
state,  not  as  a  woman,  but  as  a  leader  and 
a  pers<jnallty.  Her  being  a  woman  doesn't 
mean  a  thing.  She's  one  of  the  leaders" 

Miss  Qulnn  Is  assistant  secretary  on  the 
Democratic  State  Central  Committee.  But  the 
title  doesn't  mean  a  thing  She  runs  It  She's 
been  running  it  since  1938,  which  is  pretty 
close  to  30  years.  She  ha.s  a  mental  dossier 
on  every  Democratic  politician  In  each  of  the 
169  towns,  a  private  filing  system  that  goes 
back  more  than  30  years  She  runs  the  party 
headquarters  in  Hartford  seven  davs  a  week, 
and  many  nights. 

Katherlne  tits  Into  the  traditional  smoke- 
fllled  room  t\a  naturally  as  a  cigar  There  has 
not  been  an  Important  party  huddle  In  the 
pa.st  20  years  that  she  hasn't  been  In  on.  even 
though  she  makes  no  contribution  to  the 
.'^moke  She  knows  more  about  the  art  of 
handing  out  and  withholding  patronage  than 
Ju.st  about  anybody  else  In  th  state 

If  there's  a  Job  open  anywhere.  Miss  Qulnn 
Is  almost  sure  to  know  about  It  She  ha,s  been 
responsible  for  Innumerable  political  appoint- 
ments In  this  state 

MlRs  Qulnn  has  been  on  the  Democratic 
Sta-e  Central  Committee  longer  than  any- 
body el.<ie  In  this  state.  Next  month,  she  com- 
pletes 28  years  on  the  committee.  She's  auto- 
matically going  back  on  from  the  6th  Sena- 
torial District,  which  she  controls  Her  alll- 
ance.s  with  other  party  leaders  In  the  state 
have  brought  her.  over  the  years,  the  power 
prestige  and  Influence  she  now  wields— In 
combination  with  Bailey. 

She  has  a  passion  for  anonymity.  Her  work 
Ls  made  up  of  vital  background  things  that 


run  a  political  party,  things  that  the  ordi- 
nary citizen  doesn't  know  about  and  would 
not  understand.  It  Is  around-the-clock  work. 
There  are  no  hours  In  politics. 

Despite  the  technical  nature  of  her  work 
and  the  long  hours  Involved.  Miss  Qulnn  Is 
not  unhappy.  "I  like  It.  "  she  said  recently. 
"I  don't  know  why.  but  I  do." 

It  was  In  1922  when  she  got  her  first  good 
taste  of  politics.  Miss  Qulnn's  brother.  Ed. 
who  Is  now  the  Democratic  registrar  of  vot- 
ers In  West  Hartford;  was  a  candidate  for  the 
Town  Council. 

"I  really  got  Interested  In  It  that  year," 
she  said.  •They  put  me  to  work  In  head- 
quarters typing  things,  and  stuff  like  that. 
and  I  found  that  I  really  liked  It  " 

Two  women  who  Influenced  Miss  Qulnn  to 
take  up  politics  as  a  profession  are  the  late 
Mrs.  John  J.  Kennedy  and  Mrs.  Ward  Duffy. 
"They  organized  the  first  Democratic  Wom- 
en's Club  In  1922,"  Miss  Qulnn  said,  "and 
they  got  me  Interested  In  It."  She  has  been, 
ever  since. 

She  went  on  the  Slate  Central  Committee 
and  later  became  town  chairman  m  West 
Hartford  for  10  years.  She  worked  In  the  sute 
Attorney  General's  office  when  Judge  Edward 
J.  Daly  headed  that  office.  She  was  executive 
secretary  to  three  Democratic  state  comp- 
trollers— the  late  Charles  Swartz.  the  late 
John  Dowe  and  Raymond  S  Thatcher,  now 
state  auditor.  The  comptrollers  office  Is  a 
place  where  patronage  Is  really  an  art,  since 
Insurance  premiums  are  widely  distributed 
from  there. 

Miss  Qulnn's  big  job  now  is  setting  up  the 
Democratic  state  convention  here  on  July  6 
and  7.  She  will  sit  on  the  stage  at  the  Bush- 
nell  and  run  the  mechanics.  Soon  she  will  be 
setting  up  the  mechanics  for  the  trip  to 
Chicago  by  the  Connecticut  delegation  to 
the  Democratic  National  Convention  After 
that,  she'll  be  involved  In  state  election  ma- 
chinery. 

"I  do  my  best  work  at  night."  she  confided 
"Then  I  can  use  the  dictaphone  and  get 
things  done  without  the  constant  Interrup- 
tions I  get  during  the  day." 

Wcll-Deservto   Honor 

The  choice  of  Miss  Katherlne  T  Qulnn  to 
be  Connecticut's  Democratic  Womati  of  the 
Year  honors  a  lady  who  has  been  a  leading 
figure  in  the  party  every  year  since  she  en- 
tered politics  In  1928  to  take  part  in  the  Al 
Smith  campaign. 

Miss  Qulnn  Ls  a  "grass  roots"  operator,  so 
she  Is  known  to  almost  everyone  In  either 
Democratic  or  Republican  affairs  In  this 
state,  though  she  rarely  Is  mentioned  among 
top  leaders  when  party  decisions  fill  the  news 
columns.  Tet  she  helps  make  almost  all  of 
them,  and  her  role  in  seeing  to  it  that  the 
decisions  are  carried  out  down  the  line  Is 
most  Important  and  well  known 

Young  women,  or  young  men  for  that  mat- 
ter, thinking  atwut  careers  In  political  serv- 
ice, should  be  particularly  interested  in  her 
accomplishments.  She  was  elected  In  1928  to 
the  Democratic  State  Central  Committee  and 
she  Is  the  member  having  longest  continu- 
ous service  on  It.  Since  1939  she  has  been 
the  committee's   assistant   secretary 

She  served  from  1935  to  1947  as  executive 
secretary  to  the  Attorney  General  and  the 
State  Comptroller,  with  four  years  excepted 
during  Republican  tenure  of  these  offices 
Prom  1941  to  1953  she  was  Democratic  Town 
Chairman  of  West  Hartford,  the  only  woman 
to  have  held  that  office.  For  several  terms  she 
was  president  of  the  West  Hartford  Demo- 
cratic Women's  Club  and  has  long  been  a 
member  of  the  executive  board  of  the  Con- 
necticut Federation  of  Democratic  Women's 
Clubs,  and  Is  Its  vlcepresldent. 

At  Democratic  national  conventions  for 
years  she  has  had  a  leading  role  with  Con- 
necticut delegations.  At  election  time  she  is 
Indefatigable,  and  everyone  knows  that  If  a 
problem  arises  It  can  be  solved  by  "a  talk  with 


Katherlne."  A.s  an  organization  counsellor 
she  Is  held  In  highest  esteem.  It  would  be 
Impossible  to  list  the  many  ways  In  which 
she  has  devoted  herself  »o  the  party  a*  Its 
exe'-utlve  officer  through  many  years. 

We  congratulate  Mlas  Qulnn  She  has 
faithfully  served  her  party's  organization  In 
Connecticut. 


DISASTER  RELIEF 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
pleased  the  conference  report  on  S   2498 
Includes  the  Senate  provision  calling  lor 
a  Presidential  study  of  disaster  loan  au- 
thoritie.s.   I  cosponsored   this  provision, 
along  with  Senator  Burdick,  chairman 
of    the    Disaster    Relief    Subcommittee, 
during  Senate  consideration  of  the  bill 
last  December  I  believe  the  comprehen- 
sive study  will  assist  the  Congress  in  re- 
viewing and  making  improvement  to  this 
part  of  the  Federal  disaster  relief  effort. 
Under  the  conference  agreement,  the 
Presidential  study,  including  appropri- 
ate recommendations  and  legislative  pro- 
posals, wUI  be  submitted  to  the  Congre.ss 
by  the  first  of  December.  This  will  allow 
nearly  7  months  to  complete  the  study. 
sufBclent  time  to  undertake  a  complete! 
thorough  study.  The  study  will  address 
not   only   the   possible   consolidation  of 
such   authorities   and   wa.vs   to   alleviate" 
management   burdens   of   adminLsterine 
agencies  but  will  also  address  other  as- 
pects of  the  various  disaster  loan  author- 
ities including  termination  of  unneces- 
sary adminLstrative  procedures  and  du- 
plication of  effort  by  Federal  agencies: 
the  feasibility  of  a  single  disaster  loan 
authority;  standardization  of  eligibility 
requirements  for  and  the  nature.  term.s. 
and  extent  of  Federal  loan  assistance  to 
those  affected  by  disasters;  spoclflc  alter- 
native relief  measures  and  ways  to  assure 
minimal  disruption  of  the  normal  activi- 
ties of  Federal  agencies  charged  with  re- 
sponsibiUty  for  providing  loan  a.'^sistance. 
The  disaster  loan  program  has  grown 
considerably  in  the  last  few  years  and 
necessary-   changes   in  organisation   and 
fimctlons  have  not  kept   pace    A   com- 
plete analysis  is  needed  and  will.  I  be- 
lieve, serve  as  a  basis  for  dcvciopint   .i 
better,  more  efTective  and  efficient  del:",- 
erj-  of  disaster  relief. 
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PEACE  ACADEMY  SUTPPORT 
GROWING 


Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  I  wouki 
like  to  bring  to  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues a  letter  I  received  from  the  di.s- 
tinguished  professor  emeritus  of  psychi- 
atrj',  Johns  Hopkias  University  School 
of  Medicine,  Dr.  Jerome  D.  Frank,  con- 
cerning his  support  for  my  bill,  S  197t". 
to  establi.sh  the  George  Waslnngton 
Peace  Academy.  I  was  honored  to  hear 
Dr.  Frank's  testimony  on  my  bill  befo;e 
the  Senate  Subcommittee  on  Education 
on  May  13.  1976.  His  eloquent  statement 
in  support  of  S.  1976  should  bo  read  by 
all  Members  of  the  Senate  and.  in  a  brief 
conversation  after  the  hearings,  Dr 
Frank  and  I  discus.sed  the  tlieoretical 
and  practical  considerations  relevant  to 
the  establishment  of  the  academy. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent  to   have  printed   in   the   Record   a 


letter  from  Dr.  Jerome  Frank  concern- 
ing t!ie  conversation  we  had  after  the 
subcommittee  hearings  on  legislation  to 
establish  the  academy. 

Tliere  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

The  Johns  Hopkins  HosprrM., 

Baltimore,  Md.,  May  13, 1976. 
Senator  Vance  Habtki:, 
U.S   Senate. 
Senate  Office  Building, 
W(v<hington,  DC. 

Dear  Senator  Hartke:  Our  too-brief  con- 
versation after  the  hearing  this  morning  has 
stimulated  some  further  thoughts.  I  fully 
share  your  concern  that  the  George  Washlng- 
t<;iu  Peace  Academy  does  not  become  Just 
another  slt«  for  theoretical  exercises  with 
little  relevance  to  or  Impact  on  the  real  world. 
On  the  other  hand,  we  really  know  prac- 
tically nothing  about  the  maintenance  of 
International  peace  The  major  theoretical 
insights  and  te<;hMologlcal  break-throughs 
are  yet  to  be  made  Maintenance  of  peace, 
like  waging  war.  Ir-volves  every  aspect  of 
hunian  grovip  behavior,  and  Its  realization 
will  require  Inputs  from  all  fields  of  knowl- 
edge, as  well  as  their  Integration.  For  me. 
the  only  reason  that  maintenance  of  peace 
becomes  a  thinkable  goal  lies  In  the  new 
pos.-lbllltles  created  by  the  highly  Innovative 
world  in  which  we  are  living.  As  Howard 
and  Harriet  Kurtz  have  shown,  even  advtinces 
In  military  hardware  have  opened  new 
prospects  for  maintaining  peace.  In  my  testi- 
mony I  also  mentioned  the  possibilities  from 
International  telecommunication,  as  well  as 
the  sudden  emergence  of  a  host  of  problems 
whose  solutions  require  International  coop- 
eration. Therefore.  In  my  e.stlmatlon.  con- 
fining the  curriculum  of  the  Peace  Academy 
to  training  students  in  the  exlstliig  arts  of 
negotiation  and  the  like,  while  highly  Im- 
portant, would  prevent  It  from  making  the 
necessary  contributions  of  which  It  could 
become  capable.  It  would  be  analogous  to 
confining  the  curriculum  of  the  service  acad- 
emies to  practice  In  the  use  of  existing 
weapons  systems,  whereas,  as  you  know,  they 
spent  a  goiid  deal  of  time  thinking  about 
alternative  models,  world  politics,  economic 
L'?.<:ues  and  the  like. 

Of  course.  It  Is  equally  Important  that 
the  Academy  not  succumb  to  the  opposlve 
temptation  (t<5  which  academicians  like  mo 
are  especially  susceptible)  of  stressing 
theory-bulldlng  and  speculation,  divorced 
from  the  crucial  test  of  practice.  It  should  be 
pKjsslble.  however,  to  devise  a  curriculum  In 
which  practice  and  theory  both  receive  ade- 
quate weight 

I  cannot  close  without  expressing  the 
gratitude  not  only  of  myself  but  of  the  thou- 
sands who  recognize  that  the  maintenance 
of  peace  represents  the  only  hope  for  survival 
of  our  civilization,  for  your  courageous  lead- 
ership In  furthering  a  stUl  unpKjpular  subject. 

If  I  can  be  of  any  further  help,  please  feel 
free  to  call  on  me  With  a  little  warning.  It 
Is  very  easy   for   me  to   get  to  Washington. 

Thank  you  for  giving  me  the  opportunity 
to  testify  and  for  reading  this  letter. 
Sincerely, 

Jerome  D.  FR.^^•K.  M.D., 
Professor  Emeritus  of  Psychiatry. 


THE  UNION  DOESN'T  SUIT 

Mr  GOLDWATER  Mr.  President,  I 
believe  all  Members  have  heard  about 
plans  of  the  American  Federation  of 
Government  Employees  to  attempt  to  or- 
ganize and  unionize  the  men  and  women 
of  our  Armed  Forces.  But  I  am  not  sure 
everyone  Ls  fully  conversant  with  what 
such  a  plan  would  do  to  this  Nation's 


milltarj'  effectiveness  in  future  emer- 
Kencies. 

The  security  and  tranquility  of  the 
United  States  in  peace  and  defense  in 
war  is  wholly  and  unconditionally  de- 
pendent on  the  unswerving  obedience  of 
each  member  of  the  Armed  Forces  and 
thL--  obedience  would  be  seriously  eroded 
were  the  members  of  our  Armed  Forces 
allowed  to  join  servicemen's  unions.  The 
chain  of  command  would  be  disrupted 
and  discipline  undermined. 

Mr.  I»resident,  we  do  not  need  a 
dilemma  of  divided  loyalties  in  our  armed 
services.  We  do  not  need  to  undermine 
the  esprit  de  corps  and  patriotic  motiva- 
tion of  our  men  and  women  in  uniform. 
This  entire  subject  is  one  that  requires 
careful  analysis.  Such  an  analysis  has 
been  provided  by  the  Association  of  the 
U.S.  Army  in  a  recent  factsheet  entitled, 
"The  Union  Doesn't  Suit."  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  this  article  be  printed 
in  the  Record 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 

was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 

as  follows: 

Mat  7,  1976. 

The  Union  Doesn't  Strrr 
Among   the   most    timely   resolutions    ap- 
proved  during  the    1975   Association   of  the 
United    States    Army    Annual    Meeting    was 
the  following: 

UNIONIZATION    OF    THE    MH-ITABT 

"The  American  Federation  of  Government 
Employees,  a  union  affiliated  with  the  AFL- 
CIO.  litis  announced  that  It  Is  considering 
plans  to  organize  and  unionize  the  men  and 
women  of  the  Armed  Forces. 

'Since  there  exists  now  legal  prohibitions 
agaln.st  a  union  engaging  in  traditional  con- 
tract bargaining  and  grievance  processing 
for  servicemen,  the  union  envisions  Initially 
a  limited  role  on  behalf  of  servicemen — 
beginning  with  representation  In  discipli- 
nary proceedings  and  other  military  hearings 
where  outside  counsel  Is  currently  author- 
ized. Once  established.  It  seems  clear  that 
the  union  would  commence  lobbying  to  re- 
move the  bars  to  complete  collective  bar- 
gaining. 

"The  training  and  discipline  of  Armed 
Forces  Is  predicated  on  the  essential  require- 
ment for  Immediate  response  to  orders  In 
combat.  There  can  be  no  room  for  bargain- 
ing or  negotiation  In  the  critical  moments 
of  battle. 

"E^ven  more  basic  Is  the  further  effort  to 
equate  service  In  the  Armed  Forces  as  Just 
another  Job  or  means  of  employment.  Mili- 
tary ser\ice  Is  a  career  service  that,  to  func- 
tion effectively,  requires  highly  motivated, 
dedicated  people.  There  can  be  no  adequate 
remuneration  for  the  hardships  and  dan- 
gers to  which  the  military  may  be  subjected. 
Nor  can  hourly  wage  scales  be  meaningfully 
applied. 

"We  therefore  resolve  to  place  AUSA  In 
unalterable  opposition  to  any  effort  to 
unionize  the  military  personnel  of  the 
Armed  Forces." 

Since  this  resolution  was  passed  last  Oc- 
tober, a  number  of  associations  and  organi- 
zations, Including  the  AUSA,  which  sup- 
port a  strong  United  States  defense  posture 
have  studied  In  detail  the  Impact  of  union- 
ization on  U.S.  military  forces.  The  matter 
has  also  received  considerable  attention 
from  the  Department  of  Defense.  This  fact- 
sheet  summarizes  some  of  the  highlights  of 
this  research  and  analysis. 

WHY    UNIONIZATION    WON'T    WORK 

The  security  and  tranquility  of  the  United 
States   In   peace   and    Its   defense   In   war   Is 


wholly  and  txn conditionally  dependent  on 
the  unswerving  obedience  of  each  member 
of  the  Armed  Forces.  In  other  words,  the 
need  for  discipline,  obedience,  and  undi- 
vided loyalty  is  an  absolute  mUittLry  neces- 
sity. These  precepts  would  be  sertoualy 
eroded  were  military  members  allowed  to 
Join  servicemen's  unions.  The  chain  of 
of  command  would  be  disrupted  and  dis- 
cipline undermined. 

A  union  would  create  the  dilemma  of  di- 
vided loyalties — a  soldier  would  have  to 
choose  between  his  officer  and  union  rep- 
resentative. This  problem  would  be  even 
more  acute  for  the  officer  who  was  a  union 
member. 

Based  on  past  experience,  the  most  like- 
ly areas  of  dlscor-tent  within  the  mUltSLry 
life  In  the  areas  of  compensation  and  bene- 
fits. These  are  in  the  final  analysis  deter- 
mined by  the  Congress.  There  Is  no  difficulty 
now  In  presenting  the  servicemen's  point  of 
\-lew  to  the  Congress.  No  union  would  be 
able  to  coerce  the  Congress,  nor  present  the 
servicemen's  case  better  than  is  currently 
being  done  by  the  Services  and  the  various 
Associations  which  support  the  military 
and  national  defense. 

The  union  attitude  of  "it's  lust  a  Job" 
belles  the  unique  character  of  military  serv- 
ice and  undermines  esprit  de  corps  and  pat- 
riotic motivation.  There  can  be  no  standard, 
adequate  remuneration  for  the  hardships 
and  dangers  to  which  the  military  may  be 
subjected.  Nor  can  hourly  wage  scales  be 
meaningfully  applied. 

The  history  of  unions  in  the  UJS.  has 
amply  demonstrated  that  they  will  strike  If 
they  think  that  It  Is  In  their"  best  Interest, 
regardless  of  any  existing  prohibition  in  la'w. 
To  deny  a  military  vinlon  the  right  to  strike 
would  be  no  guarantee  of  Its  compliance 
with  the  law.  Clyde  Webber,  president  o£ 
AFGE,  has  stated  that  "It  doesn't  matter  If 
we  have  a  law  or  we  don't  have  a  law.  There 
isn't  annhlng  that  Is  going  to  keep  me  from 
asking  the  governme::t  ...  to  give  us  tlie 
right  to  strike  under  certain  conditions  .     ." 

Current  union  statements,  therefore,  ap- 
pear to  offer  a  cruel  deception  by  seeming 
to  hold  out  the  h.ope  for  improvements  In 
service  life  throtigh  collective  bargaining. 
Such  bargaining  would  be  Illegal  If  carried 
beyond  the  present  system  of  Informing  tlie 
Congress  of  servicemen's  needs  and  desires, 
as  well  as  against  the  best  interests  of  the 
American  people. 

Assuming  that  the  union  would  not  be 
given  the  right  of  compulsory  membership, 
substantial  friction  would  surely  be  created 
between  the  union  and  non-union  members 
of  the  Armed  Forces. 

Union  bargaining  for  wages  etc..  would 
force  a  sovereign  government  to  negotiate 
with  a  private  organization  (the  union)  "By 
definition,  collective  bargaining  suggests  a 
parity  of  powers  which  Is  essential  to  the 
bargaining  process.  In  the  public  sector,  this 
parity  Ls  non-existent."  (Rep.  Marjorie  S. 
Holt,  R.-Md. — in  Concrre.''sional  Record  (V. 
121  No,  113)  dated  17  July  1975.) 

It  Is  the  NCO's  who  enforce  discipline  and 
see  that  orders  are  carried  our  properly.  ThlB 
NCO  leadership  lies  at  the  heart  of  a  Serv- 
ice's performance  and  reliability,  especially 
m  time  of  war  or  emergency,  and  this  Is  why 
the  NCO's  are  called  the  backbone  of  the 
Service.  In  a  real  sense,  the  NCO  corps  Is  an 
Integral  part  of  the  command  and  manage- 
ment of  each  Service.  Our  NCO's  imderstand 
this  and  know  that  their  authority  depends 
upon  their  remaining  part  of  the  command 
and  supervisory  echelon.  Conversely  .  .  . 
Joining  a  union  would  clearly  dilute.  If  not 
destroy,  their  traditional  position  of  author- 
ity. (From  Defense  Manpower  Commission 
Report,  April  1976.) 

Membership  In  military  associations  pro- 
vides a  viable  alternative  to  unions. 
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CURRENT    LEOAt     BARRIERS   TO   UNIONIZATION 

Presidential  Executive  Order  11491  bars 
unions  from  enj^aglng  In  contract  and  griev- 
ance negotiations  with  the  armed  services 
(uniformed  military  personnel). 

DOD  Under  Title  10.  USC.  183  (b).  the 
Secretary  of  Defense  Is  the  reg:ul»r  constitu- 
tional organ  of  the  Prealdent  for  the  admin- 
istration of  the  military  establishment  of  the 
nation;  and  rules  and  orders  publicly  pro- 
mulgated through  him  must  be  received  as 
the  act^a  of  the  executive,  and  as  such,  be 
binding  upon  all  within  the  sphere  of  his 
legal  and  constitutional  authority 

Under  this  authority,  DOD  Directive  1325  6 
says.  •'Commanders  are  not  authorized  to 
recognize  or  to  bargain  with  a  so-called  serv- 
icemen's union." 

Congressional  Article  1.  Section  8,  U.S. 
Constitution — The  Congress  shall  have  power 
...  to  make  rules  for  the  government  and 
regtjiatlon  of  the  land  and  naval  forces  .  . 
To  provide  for  organizing,  arming  and  disci- 
plining, the  mllltia  and  for  governing  such 
part  of  them  as  may  be  employed  In  the  serv- 
ice of  the  United  States  .  .  To  make  all 
laws  which  shall  be  necessary  and  proper 
for  carrying  Into  execution  the  foregoing 
powers  .  .  . 

Under  this  authority.  Congress  has  en- 
acted several  laws  Impacting  directly  or  In- 
directly on  unionization. 

18  USC.  1918— Striking  against  the  Gov- 
ernment. 

18  use.  2387 — Counseling  Insubordination, 
disloyalty,  mutiny  or  refusal  of  duty 

18  USC,  2388— Causing  or  attemptlon  to 
cause  Insubordination. 

10  USC.  889  (Article  89.  UCMJ)— Disre- 
spect toward  a  superior  commissioned  officer. 

10  USC,  891  (Article  91.  UCMJ)— Disre- 
spect toward  a  warrant  officer  or  non-com- 
mlssloned  officer  In  the  execution  of  his  office. 

10  USC.  917  (Article  117,  UCMJ)— Provok- 
ing speech  or  gestures 

Supreme  Court  Cases:  ".  .  .  the  rights  of 
men  In  the  armed  forces  must  perforce  be 
conditioned  to  meet  certain  overriding  de- 
mands of  discipline  and  duty."  United  States 
Ex  Rel.  Toth  v.  Quarles,  350  US  11  (1955). 
See  also:  Orloff  v.  Willoughby.  345  U.S.  83 
(1953);  Parker  v.  Levy.  417  U.8.  733  (1974) 
which  states  in  part: 

"The  fundamental  necessity  for  obedience, 
and  the  consequent  necessity  for  Imposition 
of  dl-ctpllne,  may  render  permlssable  with 
the  military  that  which  would  be  constitu- 
tionally  Impermissible   outside   11^" 

This  Is  only  a  partial  listing  of  j cases  that 
take  a  similar  position.  j 

UNIONS      DIRECTLY      OR      lNDniECTl.-S     niVOLVKD 
WITH    U.S.    ARMED    FORCKl 

Association  of  Civilian  Technicians  (ACT). 
ThLs  union  has  8,000  members  {mong  the 
47,000  civilian  technicians  who  wcrk  tr  N  . 
tlonal  Guard  and  Reserve  artaor'.i-  u:,(l 
bases  ACT  has  bargaining  rlghtaj  for  10,000 
Guard  and  Reserve  technicians  li|  seventeen 
states.  t 

National  Maritime  Union  (N1|irU).  NMU 
has  55.000  civilian  members  worjlng  mostly 
on  American  vessels.  "The  unloni  has  many 
members  working  for  the  Fedcml  Govern- 
ment with  the  military  command*,  including 
the  Military  Seallft  Command  and  the  Corps 
of  Engineers." 

.American  Federation  of  Ooverl  iment  Em- 
ployees (APGE);  This  union  his  approxi- 
mately 300.000  member*; — about  h  Uf  of  them 
civilian  employees  in  DOD  The  ACT  Is  a 
branch  of  APOE.  AFGE  Is  currently  the  larg- 
est   union    representing   Federal    employees 

MILITARY    UNIONS    IN     r.VUaVT. 

Holland:  Unions  concerned  with  wages, 
beneflts,  do  not  get  Involved  wlt»\  mllltarv 
decisions.  In  national  emergencies,  union 
operations  can  be  suspended.  ^Tohlblted 
from  striking. 


Denmark:  Membership  In  union  automatic 
unless  otherwise  requested.  (All  eligible  ex- 
cept draftees.)  Union  primarily  concerned 
with  Improvement  in  pay  and  working  con- 
ditions. Cannot  Interfere  with  military  de- 
cisions or  chain  of  command.  No  right  to 
strike  under  any  circumstances 

Austria:  In  1967  ,a  specific  servicemen's 
union  was  formed.  Union  authority  is  re- 
stricted to  economic  and  welfare  matters. 
Military  decisions  outside  the  purview  of 
unions.  During  national  emergencies,  union 
may  not  Interfere  in  any  matters.  QEV 
(Government  Employees  Union)  can  strike, 
but  the  servicemen's  union,  a  part  of  OETU. 
cannot.  Though  not  spectflcally  prohibited 
by  Austrian  law  from  striking,  military  per- 
sonnel have  an  unwritten,  self-imposed  rule 
that  they  will   not  strike. 

Germany:  Union  Is  limited  to  non-mlll- 
tary  aspects  of  service  life — concentrates  on 
pay.  promotion,  recreational  facilities, 
health  coverage  Union  forbidden  by  law  to 
strike.  Union  In  Germany  Is  In  a  unique 
position  since  there  Is  still  a  great  fear  of 
the  armed  forces  In  Germany,  and  the  un- 
ion Is  primarily  concerned  with  PR  work, 
bettering  the  image  of  the  senlceman  and 
attracting  recruits  to  serve  In  this  w&rlJy- 
regarded  Institution. 

Norway:  Governed  by  a  labor  party  from 
1935  to  1966,  the  country  Is  highly  unionized 
Armed  forces  belong  to  the  BFO  union,  which 
Is  concerned  with  wages,  hours,  promotions, 
housing,  retirement,  and  other  social  benefits 
for  Its  members.  Union  membership  Is  man- 
datory. No  right  to  strike.  No  Interference 
with  military  law.  No  union  control  In  battle 
or  other  national  emergencies. 

Finland'  No  Information  or  specifics. 
Belgium:  No  information, 
Italy:  No  Information. 

France:  Military  prohibition  from  union 
or  political  activities  while  on  active  duty 

CURRENT     STATUS     OF     UNIONCATION     ACTIONS 

AFGE.  part  of  the  AFL-CIO,  has  not  taken 
any  action  at  present.  The  question  as  to 
whether  or  not  It  will  attempt  to  move  Into 
the  military  will  be  decided  at  Its  annual 
convention,  to  be  held   In  September,   1976 

On  the  legislative  front,  several  bills  have 
been  Introduced  to  prohibit  unionization  of 
the  armed  forces  They  are: 

S  3079  Introduced  by  Senator  Strom  Thur- 
mond (R)  South  Carolina. 

HR  12526  introduced  by  Representative 
Floyd   Spence    (R)    South    Carolina. 

HR  12691  Introduced  by  Representative 
"Sonny"    Montgomery    (D)    Mississippi. 

The  Defense  Manpower  Commission  In  its 
report  of  April  1976  (page  64)  recommends 
"Whereas  all  officers,  whether  commissioned, 
warrant,  or  noncommissioned,  are  an  essen- 
tial and  Integral  part  of  command  and  man- 
at;ement,  the  Secretary  of  Defense  should 
prepare  and  publish  a  regulation  throughout 
the  Services  that  membership  in  any  union 
by  any  such  officer  Is  expressly  prohibited, 
and  that  In  the  event  any  such  officer  in 
violation  of  such  regulation  Joins  a  union, 
charges  shall  be  preferred  against  him  under 
the  Uniform  Code  of  MUltHry  Justice  to  the 
effect  that  such  officer  has  committed  an 
offense  against  good  order  and  discipline. 
The  term  "union"  should  be  defined  as  any 
organization  of  any  kind,  or  any  agency  or 
employee  representation  committee  or  plan 
In  which  employees  participate  and  which 
exLsts  for  the  purpose.  In  whole  or  in  part, 
of  dealing  with  employers  concerning 
grievances,  disputes,  wages,  rates  of  pay, 
hours  of  employment,  or  conditions  of  work." 

CURRENT  ASSOCIATION  POSITIONS  AOAINST 
tTNIONIZATION 

VFW:  Unions  would  Interfere  with  the 
chain  of  command,  would  Impair  discipline 
and  response  to  orders. 

NAUS:  Unions  within  the  military  would 
still  be  likely  to  strike  even  If  prohibited  by 


law:  also,  "benefits  provided  by  Congress 
In  recent  years  are  considered  equal  to  or 
greater  than  those  that  could  have  been  pro- 
vided by  a  military  union." 

AFSA  "Unionization  tears  at  the  very 
heart  of  Command  authority  and  military 
discipline." 

American  Legion:  Unions  are  not  needed 
because  "armed  forces  personnel  are  ade- 
quately represented  "  by  officers,  military  as- 
sociations. Congress,  etc. 

SCO  A:  Military  personnel  cannot  have  di- 
vided loyalties  between  the  government  and 
the  unions 

FRA:  IX  all  enlisted  men  belonged  to  mili- 
tary associations,  they  would  be  more  effec- 
tive and  get  better  representation.  The  as- 
sociations provide  a  viable  alternative  to 
unions, 

Nairy  League:  "It  may  be  that  unionization 
serves  other  countries  well.  If  so,  more  power 
to  those  countries.  But  we  do  not  believe  it 
would  serve  America  well,  whether  we  be  at 
peace  or  at  war.  Therefore,  we  urge  prompt- 
ness In  having  It  forbidden  by  the  law  of  the 
land." 

TROA  "Unions  are  alien  to  our  defense 
system.  We,  and  all  concerned  Americans, 
must  stand  firm  against  them." 

CONCLUSION 

There  can  be  no  question  but  that  union- 
ization of  the  Armed  Forces  would  present 
myriad  problem.*!  detrimental  to  the  opera- 
tions of  those  forces  Therefore,  both  Con- 
gressional legislation  and  positive  action  by 
the  Administration  Is  required  now  to  ensure 
that  the  needs  of  the  military  remain  para- 
mount and  to  foreclose  any  further  actions 
on  the  part  of  the  unions.  Otherwl.se,  the 
unionization  Issue  will  engender  thou.sands 
of  needless  and  costly  man-hours  of  study 
and  evaluation  by  the  Department  of  De- 
fense, the  Administration  and  the  Congress 
to  a  fruitless  end  Any  potential  di.sriiption 
of  the  ability  of  our  Armed  Force's  to  respond 
immediately  to  the  country's  needs  Is  un- 
thinkable. 
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POSSIBLE  VAGUENESS  WITHIN  GEN- 
OCIDE CON\^NTION   FXDRMED 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr  President,  one  of 
the  objection.^  loudly  voiced  apainst  rati- 
fication of  the  Genocide  Convention  Ls  dl- 
rerted  at  article  II  of  the  convention 
which  describes  one  form  of  genocide  as: 
"Causing  .serious  bodily  or  mental  harm 
to  members  of  the  group  "  Critics  of  the 
convention  have  contended  the  phrase 
"mental  harm"  could  be  Interpreted  to 
mean  the  continued  use  of  slurs  against 
an  individual  eroup 

However,  this  argument  Is  totally 
groundless.  The  Senate  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations,  in  Its  report  nn  the 
treaty,  recommended  that  we  adopt  an 
understanding  In  order  to  prevent  anv 
misconception  of  the  meaning  of  the 
phrase  "mental  harm  "  the  committee 
stated : 

That  the  United  States  Government  under- 
stands and  construes  the  words  "mental 
harm"  appearing  In  Article  II (b)  to  mean 
permanent  Impairment  of  mental  faculties. 

TTiis  concise  phrasing  of  the  under- 
standing provided  by  the  Senate  Commit- 
tee on  Foreign  Relation.'^  has  removed 
any  vagueness  which  might  be  attributed 
to  article  n. 

It  is  now  clear  that  the  convention  Is 
not  attemi)ting  to  outlaw  free  speech. 
Rather,  the  convention  seeks  to  preserve 
not  only  the  right  of  ever>'  group  to  exist, 
but  also  the  right  of  ever>'  group  to  live 
free    from    fear    of    permanent    mental 


harm.  This  is  both  humane  and  impera- 
tive. We  must  take  a  stand  against  any 
actions  which  we  perceive  to  be  in  any 
wa.v  seriously  damaging  to  the  perma- 
nent liealth  or  existence  of  national, 
ethnic,  or  religious  groups  Mr.  President, 
there  Is  no  excuse  for  any  further  delay 
on  our  part;  ratification  of  this  conven- 
tion is  essential  if  we  are  to  continue  to 
enjoy  the  rights  which  are  so  precious  to 
us  all. 


DESEGREGATION  AND  THE  CITIES: 

PART  vni 

LOCAL  experiences:    the  view  from 

CHAKLOTTE 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  when  the 
Supreme  Court  upheld  a  court  order  re- 
quiring county  wide  busing  in  the  1971 
Charlotte  case,  the  way  wiis  open  for 
tlie  desegregation  of  a  number  of  south- 
ein  cities'  schools,  and  the  initiation  of  a 
serious  drive  against  de  jure  segregation 
in  the  North.  Charlotte  was  the  first 
major  American  school  district  to  ex- 
perience large-scale  busing  tliat  pro- 
duced approximately  proportional  num- 
bers of  blacks  and  whites  in  virtually 
every  school  of  a  large  metropolitan 
area.  The  program  began  amid  a  huge 
national  controversy  and  in  the  face  of 
organized  and  active  local  opposition. 

Almost  5  years  later,  problems  remain 
but  the  city  appears  to  have  made  a  re- 
markable adaptation  to  this  far-reach- 
ing educational  change.  In  a  tribute  to 
the  good  faith  of  local  officials,  the  Fed- 
eral district  court  has  now  withdrawn 
from  active  supervision  of  the  local 
schools.  Even  U.S.  News  &  World  Re- 
port, a  consistent  critic  of  busing,  has 
pointed  out  the  change.  In  its  April  5, 
1976,  special  section.  "Are  All  Big  Cities 
Doomed.'"  the  magazine  points  to  Char- 
lotte as  one  of  four  cities  "On  the  Way 
Up."  One  basic  reason.  It  says,  is  the 
city's  resolution  of  its  school  problem: 

Increasingly  seen  as  a  boon  to  the  city  Is 
Charlotte's  desegregation  program,  one  of 
the  toughest  in  the  nation  and  employing 
massive  court-ordered  busing. 

The  success  and  increasing  stability  of 
the  plan  means  that  Charlotte  does  not 
face  a  steadily  expanding  "ghetto" 
school  system  within  the  central  city, 
schools  that  would  tend  to  accelerate 
racial  concentration  and  middle  class 
departure  from  the  central  city, 

Charlotte's  storj-  has  great  importance 
for  all  of  us  as  we  think  about  the  future 
of  desegregated  education  and  what  it 
mean.";  to  our  cities.  Members  of  the  Sen- 
ate will  be  interested  in  the  appended 
recent  report  on  Charlotte  by  John 
Egerton.  one  of  the  most  experienced 
SoutheiTi  joumalLsts  now  covering  the 
school  is.'^ue.  Bart  Barnes'  Washington 
Post  story  on  the  opening  of  Charlotte's 
school  year  reflects  the  growing  accept- 
ance of  the  plan. 

It  is  a  tribute  to  the  good  sense  and 
decency  of  the  people  of  Charlotte  that, 
while  denunciations  of  busing  ring  from 
Capitol  Hill  and  even  the  White  House, 
they  have  found  ways  to  make  desegre- 
gated education  work  on  a  metropolitan 
scale.  While  Congress  involves  Itself  in  a 
variety  of  ill-advised  antibuslng  agita- 
tion, the  local  leaders  in  Charlotte  have 


been  finding  ways  to  build  stable,  high- 
quality  schools. 

Perhaps  the  most  interesting  material 
today  is  a  speech  given  recently  by 
Charlotte-Mecklenburg's  School  Super- 
intendent Dr.  RoUand  W.  Jones.  The 
speech  assesses  the  very  real  measure  of 
success  local  leaders  have  achieved  in 
making  the  desegregation  process  work. 
One  outstanding  example  was  the  inten- 
sive study  of  public  feelings  in  1974  and 
1975  by  the  citizen -directed  quality  edu- 
cation committee,  which  led  to  the  de- 
sign of  an  improved  desegregation  plan 
meeting  many  parent  concerns. 

The  reports  from  Charlotte  cast  a  new- 
light  on  reports  that  the  Justice  Depart- 
ment may  be  considering  a  plan  to  ask 
the  Supreme  Court  to  reverse  the  Char- 
lotte case.  This  would  be  the  kind  of 
Uioughtlessness  that  has  continually 
multiplied  the  difficulties  of  local  leaders 
seeking  to  sustain  the  Constitution  dur- 
ing the  past  several  years.  The  gesture 
would  be  legally  meaningless  since  the 
chance  of  reversal  of  a  unanimous  de- 
cision, continually  reaSBrmed.  are  nil. 
But,  it  would  be  destructive  because  it 
would  undermine  the  peaceful  concen- 
tration on  educational  issues  that  has 
come  to  prevail  in  cities  like  Charlotte. 
We  should  be  listening  to  the  voices 
from  Charlotte  and  learning  from  them, 
not  using  esscntiall  busing  to  exploit 
fears  in  an  election  year. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  these 
intervals  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
(From  "School  Desegregation:  A  Report  Card 

Prom  the  South."  Atlanta:  Southern  Re- 
gional Council,  1976) 

Charlottl  Mecklenburg  County.  N.C: 
Following  the  Constttution 

With  grateful  appreciation  to  all  who  have 
made  possible  this  court's  graduation  from 
Swann.  if  ts  therefore  Ordered: 

J.  That  this  cause  be  removed  from  the 
active  docket. 

2.  That  the  file  be  closed. 

This  11th  day  of  July.  1975. — James  B.  Mc- 
Millan, United  States  District  Judge. 

Aside  from  Brown  v.  Topeka,  no  other 
school  desegregation  case  In  American  his- 
tory is  better  known  than  Swann  v.  Char- 
lotte-Mecklenburg. It  kept  North  Carolina's 
largest  city  In  court  for  10  years.  It  led  to 
the  U.S.  Supreme  Court's  unanimous  ruling 
on  April  20,  1971,  that  bus  transportation 
as  one  tool  of  school  desegregation  is  con- 
stitutionally permissible.  It  resulted,  finally, 
In  an  approximate  balance  of  black  and 
white  chUdren  In  each  of  the  public  schools 
In  Charlotte-Mecklenburg  County. 

Last  July.  In  an  antlcUmactlc  flna;  order 
appropriately  labeled  "Swann  Song."  the 
federal  Judge  In  whose  court  the  case  had 
originated  noted  that,  "though  continuing 
problems  remain  as  hangovers  from  previous 
active  discrimination,  defendants  are  actively 
and  intelligently  addressing  these  problems 
without  court  Intervention."  The  time  had 
come,  said  Judge  James  B.  McMillan,  for 
"closing  the  suit  as  an  active  matter  of  liti- 
gation." 

Neither  Judge  McMillan  nor  anybody  else 
In  Mecklenburg  County  apparently  beUeves 
that  the  schools  there  are  now  completely 
free  of  all  racial  problems  traceable  to  the 
era  of  segregation.  What  is  widely  believed  Is 
that  significant  change  has  taken  place,  that 
equality  under  the  law  is  now  an  achievable 
goal,  and  that  there  Is  In  the  school  system — 


and  to  a  lesser  extent  In  the  commtinlty — 
an  attitude  of  positive  willingness  to  make 
desegregation  work. 

After  years  of  friction  and  turmoil,  Char- 
lotte seemed  at  the  end  of  1976  to  be  at 
lesist  resigned  to,  and  at  most  quite  com- 
fortable with,  a  state  of  affairs  that  few  cities 
have  fully  experienced:  stability,  progress, 
busing  and  racial  balance  In  the  public 
schools.  McMillan's  "Swann  Song"  does  not 
signal  a  happy  ending  to  a  tale  of  trouble, 
but  It  does  appear  to  mark  a  hopeful  new 
beginning  In  the  long  pursuit  of  equal  edu- 
cational opportunity. 

It  has  Indeed  been  a  long  Journey.  In  the 
1950s,  when  £in  education  official  labeled 
North  Carolina  "the  school -buslngest  state 
In  the  Union."  all  of  the  schools.  Including 
the  ones  In  Charlotte,  were  completely  segre- 
gated by  race.  The  Charlotte  and  Mecklen- 
burg County  school  systems  were  merged  In 
1960,  three  years  after  black  students — five 
of  them — were  permitted  for  the  first  time 
to  transfer  to  previously  all-white  schools. 
By  1965,  when  black  plaintiffs  initiated  the 
Swann  litigation,  the  school  systems,  under 
a  plan  calling  for  a  combination  of  freedom 
of  choice,  zoning,  and  the  closing  of  several 
black  schools,  was  still  using  what  the  Char- 
lotte Observer  later  called  "busing  to  achieve 
an  arbitrary  racial  balance — or.  more  pre- 
cisely, an  arbitrary  racial  Imbalance,  for  the 
sought-aifter  ratio  of  blacks  In  white  schools 
was  usually  around  zero." 

Over  the  next  four  years,  little  changed.  In 
the  schools  or  In  the  cotirts.  Finally.  In  April, 
1969,  McMillan  Issued  his  first  decision  in 
the  case.  The  schools,  he  found,  were  delib- 
erately and  overwhelmingly  segregated.  In 
violation  of  the  law  and  the  Constitution.  He 
told  the  school  board  it  had  an  "affirmative 
duty"  to  correct  the  situation. 

In  the  atmosphere  of  a  building  national 
resistance  to  school  busing,  the  order  of  the 
court  rocked  Charlotte  on  Its  heels,  and  re- 
action was  swift.  The  decision  was  denounced 
by  the  school  board  chairman,  attorney  Wil- 
liam E.  Poe,  and  by  ntimerous  local  organiza- 
tions, Including  the  Classroom  Teachers  As- 
sociation. A  large  group  of  white  citizens 
formed  a  protest  organization,  the  Concerned 
Parents  Association  (CPA).  Sign -carrying 
pickets  gathered  at  the  U.S.  post  office  and 
courthouse,  and  on  the  lawn  of  McMillan's 
home.  Ministers  assailed  school  btistng  from 
the  pulpit,  the  Charlotte  News  condemned 
the  Judge — an  establishment  lawyer  In 
Charlotte  before  his  appointment  to  the  fed- 
eral bench  in  1968 — and  80,000  signatures 
were  accumulated  on  antl-buslng  petitions. 

Throughout  the  remainder  of  1969  and  the 
first  eight  months  of  1970.  the  school  board 
uas  In  and  out  of  court  pursuing  a  variety 
of  appeals  and  delaying  tactics,  and  the 
community  remained  in  a  state  of  high 
agitation.  The  court  appointed  John  A. 
Finger,  Jr.,  a  consultant  from  Rhode  Island, 
to  draw  up  a  complete  desegregation  plan, 
and  McMillan  ordered  the  plan  Implemented 
In  the  fall  of  1970.  Three  candidates  of  the 
CPA,  meanwhile,  won  election  to  the  school 
board,  and  the  first  year  of  large-scale  pupil 
reassignment  and  busing  was  marred  by 
boycotts,  white  flight  to  private  schools,  and 
violence.  The  law  officer  of  Julius  A.  Cham- 
bers,^  attorney  for  the  black  parents,  were 
burned  In  February  1971,  and  his  father's 
garage  and  service  station  In  nearby  Mt. 
GUead  were  set  afire  twice  in  the  six  months 
prior  to  that.  (Earlier,  In  1966,  Chambers' 
automobUe  was  dynamited  whUe  he  wm 
attending  a  civil  rights  rally,  and  bombs 
were  exploded  at  his  home  and  the  homes 
of  three  other  black  leaders  in  Charlotte.) 
Threats  against  Judge  McMillan  became  so 


'  In  addition  to  being  attorney  for  the 
plaintiffs.  Chambers  is  also  President  of  the 
NAACP  Legal  Defense  Fund  and  a  member 
of  the  Executive  Committee  of  the  Southern 
Regional  Council. 
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numerous  and  so  Intense  that  fflceral  mar- 
shaLs  were  assigned  to  protect  hini. 

The  Supreme  Court's  decision  bi  1971  aX- 
flrmUii;  McMillans  rulings  in  rh»  ca««  can 
be  seen  la  retroepett  as  the  luraing  point 
In  orguiilzed  white  protest,  but  It  was  two 
more  years  before  the  flrst  sign  i  of  com- 
munity acceptance  of  desegregal  ton  began 
to  appear  By  the  fall  of  1973.  a  s  ibtle  shift 
had  taken  place:  expressions  of  <  Ifisatlsfac- 
tlon  focused  more  on  matablllty  ar  d  inequity 
than  on  busing  and  desegregation.  The 
Citizens  Advisory  Oroup.  a  coalltloi  i  of  whites 
and  blacks  of  various  ideological  p  irsuaslons. 
waa  formed  to  devise  a  new  plan  one  that 
would  distribute  the  burdens  of  cliange  more 
equitably,  and  McMillan  ordered  the  reluc- 
tant school  board  to  give  Its  full  cooperation 
to  that  effort. 

What  eventually  emerged  was  a  new  com- 
promise— and  yet  another  realli  ;nment  of 
the  schools.  It  was  Implemented  Ln  the  fall 
of  1974,  with  the  blessing  of  the  court,  and 
that  Is  the  plan  under  which  :?barlotte'8 
schools  now  operate,  ] 

By  the  time  McMillan  closed  th^  books  on 
Sioann,     Mecklenburg    County     voters     had 
elected  one  black  and  four  white  moderates 
to  the  school  board.  Chairman  V  Ull&m  Poe 
said  It  was  time  to  "put  this  cas  >,  and  this 
whole  episode,  behind  us."  Jane    Scott.  Wil- 
liam H.  Booe  and  Tom  Harris,  the  t  hree  board 
members  who  had  been  elected  e  irller  with 
the  backing  of  the  CPA.  express  »d  misgiv- 
ings about  the  ruling — Harris  sale  McMillan 
was    "holding   out   an   olive   branch    with    a 
machine  gun  behind  It" — but  the|  consensus 
seemed    to   be   that    Charlotte    hlul    at    last 
reached  a  watershed,  a  new  statu  i  quo.  The 
most  frequently  u.sed  word  was    'stability." 
Half-way  through  the  second     ear  of  Its 
"new     stability."     Charlotte     was     adapting 
slowly  to  the  changed  clrcumatancw.  and  the 
principal   figures   In   Its   decade-U  ng   school 
controversy  were  able  to  look  back  and  meas- 
ure the  gains  and  losses.  On  balanct ,  the  gains 
seemed  predominant. 

Between  1968  and  1976.  public  ichool  en- 
rollment declined  from  about  86.00  0  to  78.000 
(the  net  loss  resulting  from  10  000  fewer 
whites  and  3,000  more  blacks),  anc  the  black 
projwrtlon  of  the  total  Increased  it>m  29  to 
35  percent.  Private  schools  In  the  cammunlty 
lncrea.sed  In  number  from  17  to  31  during 
the  same  period,  and  In  enrolltient  from 
about  2.500  to  about  7.600.  Moat  o<  the  white 
decline,  however,  occurred  durln(;  the  first 
two  years  of  desegregation;  total  imrollment 
In  the  fall  of  1976  was  up  for  th«  flrst  time 
In  five  years,  and  school  ofllclals  now  esti- 
mate that  students  returning  f ro  n  the  pri- 
vate schools  outnumber  those  wl:  o  leave  to 
enter  them. 

With  a  few  exceptions,  all  of  tl  e  system's 
106  schools  have  a  black  enrollmeit  of  25  to 
45  percent — within  10  points  of  t]ie  county- 
wide  black  percentage  The  exce  jtlons— an 
Isolated  rural  school  and  a  handful  of  "walk 
In"  schools  that  were  desegregated  without 
busing — Include  two  which  have  i  bare  ma- 
jority of  blacks.  More  Importantly  It  Is  gen- 
erally felt  that  all  schools  at  camparable 
grade  levels  are  approximately  equal  m  equip- 
ment and  faclUtlee,  curriculum,  'programs, 
and  personnel.  There  have  been  cbmplalnta, 
however,  that  some  all-black  and  all-white 
classes  stlU  exist.  J 

The  number  of  pupils  bused  to  ^cbool  baa 
increased  In  the  past  seven  years  from 
roughly  30.000  to  48.000,  and  tUe  cost  of 
pupil  transportation  has  doubned  (from 
about  a  half-million  dollars  to  a^  million). 
But  busing  costs  still  amount  to]  leas  than 
a  percent  of  the  school  budget,  and  a  sub- 
stantial part  of  the  increase  In  rliers  Is  not 
attributable  to  desegregation  but  tp  a  change 
In  state  law  extending  bus  service  to  many 
city  reeldenta.  f 

Racial  conflicts  erupted  Into  \  lolence  In 
several  secondary  schools  In  the  flrst  three 
years  of  desegregation,  when  comn  unity  ten- 


sions were  high,  but  there  have  been  no  seri- 
ous   incidents    since    then     Expulsions    and 
suspensions    also    Increased   sharply    in    the 
early  years,  but  expulsions  were  down  to  11 
in    1974-75    (from    106   in    1971-73).    and   in 
1976-76  there  has  been  a  marked  reduction 
in  the  ntunber  of  susf>enslon8.  The  propor- 
tion  of  disciplinary  cases   involving  blacks, 
however,  is  almost  twice  as  high  as  the  pro- 
portion   of    blacks    in    the    total    enrollment, 
auid  that  is  a  matter  of  continuing  concern. 
In  the  classrooms,  there  has  been  a  shift 
to   more   individualized   instruction,   and   In 
general,  some  expansion  and  Improvement  of 
curricular   offerings.   Scores   from   standard- 
ized  tests   administered   annually  In   grades 
three,   six   and   nine   dropped   "appreciably" 
between    1970    and    1973.    according    to    the 
school  system's  supervisor  of  testing,  Betsy 
Halley.  In  1974.  she  notes,  the  scores  sUbl- 
lized.  and  a  year  later,  they  showed  slight 
Improvement  in  grades  six  and  nine  and  a 
slgniflcant    rise    in    grade    three.    (In    1989, 
blacks  consistently  scored  from  one  to  Ave 
grades    below    whites    on    the    same    tests) 
School  oCBcials  are  careful  not  to  attach  any 
special  Importance  to  these  results  yet,  espe- 
cially with  regard  to  desegregation.  "We  don't 
have  a  long  enough  view  to  tell  whether  all 
of  the  changes  we've  made  have  helped  edu- 
cationally or  not."  said  Betty  Stovall.  direc- 
tor of  the  school  system's  program  for  gifted 
and  talented  students.  "It  may  only  be  pos- 
sible to  compare  generations  of  students  For 
the   short   run.    all    we've   got    to   go   on    Is 
hunches,  opinions,  and  mixed  experiences." 
One  of  her   "hunches"  Is  that     integration 
offers  the  only  way  to  make  full  use  of  every 
student's  potential.  Talent  and   ability  and 
potential  can  be  developed  In  separate  edu- 
cational situations,  but  the  most  can  be  done 
for  the  moat  students  under  integration." 

The  Intense  public  interest  in  school  board 
deliberations  that  started  when  desegrega- 
tion was  the  principal  agenda  Item  has  con- 
tinued unabated  Into  the  "post-Sti-anr;"  pe- 
riod. School  board  meetings  are  held  every 
two  weeks,  and  are  broadcast  live  and  In 
their  entirety  by  the  local  public  televUlon 
station:  the  home  audience  u.sually  is  sub- 
stantial, even  though  the  meetings  are  held 
during  prime-time  evening  hours  and  some- 
times last  until  midnight  Board  meetings 
are  sometimes  held  in  local  schools,  with 
several  hundred  people  present.  The  board 
members  receive  $300  a  month  for  their  serv- 
ices, and  some  of  them  devote  virtusUy  full 
time  to  the  Job 

The  systematic  and  sustained  use  by  edu- 
cators of  students  In  Charlotte's  desegrega- 
tion process  and  an  active,  highly  visible 
campaign  to  involve  parents  at  every  level 
in  the  school  system  are  two  of  the  most 
striking  features  of  what  has  taken  place 
and  continues  to  take  place  In  this  commu- 
nity. 

During  the  late  60s,  whUe  desegregation 
was  at  a  trickle  in  Charlotte,  violence  be- 
tween students  from  opposing  schools  oc- 
curred often,  particularly  at  athletic  events. 
Spurred  by  the  near  fatal  shooting  of  one 
student  by  a  youth  from  a  rival  school,  the 
superintendent,  at  that  time,  organized  a 
system-wide  student  group  cailed  the  Student 
Coordinating  Council.  Concerned  that  the 
group  be  representative  of  the  actual  racial, 
sexual,  economic,  and  social  make-up  of  tlie 
system,  the  superintendent  devised  a  formula 
whereby  each  high  school  would  send  two 
permanent  representatives  to  serve  on  the 
Council  One  representative  would  come  from 
the  student  council  and  one  would  be  choeen 
by  the  faculty  or  appointed  by  the  principal 
or  elected  by  the  entire  student  body  In 
order  to  in.sure  a  representative  mix.  on  nome 
occasions  the  superintendent's  office  added 
other  students  to  the  Council. 

The  group.  Initially  concerned  with  intra- 
raclal  student  strife,  arranged  and  conducted 
visits  to  different  schools  for  student    "rap 


sessions,"  and  advised  the  central  adminis- 
tration on  preventing  and  handling  violence. 
Upon  receipt  of  Judge  McMillans  now 
famous  order,  the  administration  again 
turned  to  the  Student  Coordinating  Council 
for  advice  and  direction  and  as  a  vehicle  for 
communicating  factual  Information  to  stu- 
dents on  pending  changes  as  a  result  of  the 
court  order.  Such  Issues  as  integrating  cheer- 
ing squads,  athletic  teams,  effective  means 
for  communicating  to  students,  etc  .  were 
taken  to  the  SCC  for  advice.  Simultaneously 
with  securing  the  advice  and  opinions  of  the 
SCC,  the  administration  surveyed  students 
throughout  the  system  and  found  that,  with 
the  exception  of  rare  and  somewhat  Insig- 
nificant cases,  the  opinions  and  answers  of 
those  surveyed  and  the  SCC  were  the  same. 
Consequently,  principals  were  advised  to 
channel  Information  through  their  football 
or  basketball  teams  or  majorettes  as  velilcles 
for  rumor  control.  Principals  were  directed 
to  devise  systems  for  guaranteeing  propor- 
tional representation  of  all  races  of  students, 
resulting  in  systems  that  often  Included  a 
combination  of  elections  and  appointments 
with  equal  status. 

Stimulated  by  their  Involvement  with  the 
SCC  and  personal  Interest,  a  small  Interracial 
group  of  students,  focusing  on  students  who 
were  not  maintaining  an  Interest  in  the  SCC 
and 'or  were  not  Involved  through  the  SCC, 
initiated  another,  more  Informal  organiza- 
tion of  students.  This  group  of  studenta 
sought  as  Its  primary  source  of  support  com- 
munity groups  and  Individuals  outside  of  the 
system,  while  developing  and  maintaining 
informal  ties  to  the  administration.  Calling 
itself  'Project  Aries"— the  birth  sign  of  one 
of  Its  concelvers.  a  black  student.  Aries, 
sought  to  channel  the  benefit  of  positive  race 
relations  between  some  students  to  students 
throughout  the  high  school  and  Junior  high 
school  communities. 

Both  groups  are  well  organized,  with  an 
adult  sponsor  and  advisors,  and  both  carry 
out  their  own  programs,  while  remaining  on 
standby  to  be  called  upon  by  Individual 
schools  or  the  entire  system  to  aid  In  crisis 
prevention  or  Intervention.  Both  receive  high 
marks  within  their  school  systems,  particu- 
larly from  students  The  groups  are  also  i.a- 
tlonally  recognized  by  chlldren.s  rights  and 
youth  Involvement  advocates  and  by  offi- 
cial education  agencies.  Including  the  US. 
Office  of  Education,  which  in  1974  awarded 
Project  Aries  a  "special"  youth  involvement 
grant  of  about  »10.000  to  carry  on  Its  work. 
Subsequent  to  the  student  Involvement  and 
Initiatives  of  students  and  the  administra- 
tion, other  groups  within  the  ccimmunlty. 
such  as  the  Charlotte  Bicentennial  Ccmmls- 
slon  and  all  of  the  PTAs  (which  have  since 
changed  their  names  to  PTSAsi  are  Involving 
young  people  In  their  plans  and  programs. 
Charlotte's  student  efforts  have  also  aided 
youth  themselves,  according  to  school  offi- 
cials, through  their  attempts  and  appar- 
ent successes,  at  utilizing  peer  strengths  in 
dealing  with  an  assortment  of  academic  and 
race  relations  and  "generation  gap"  prob- 
lems In  the  schools  and  community. 

Preceding  desegregation  a  few  church 
groups  were  provided  volunteers  to  assist 
teachers  In  a  small  number  of  Charlotte 
schools  Paced  with  the  almost  hysterical 
state  of  many  adults  throughout  the  com- 
munity, the  school  system's  Rrtmlnlstratlve 
staff.  In  conjunction  with  the  PT.\.  decided 
to  respond  to  the  concerns  and  anxieties  of 
parents  through  the  creative  channeling  of 
parents'  energies  Into  the  .school  system  The 
PTA  In  1970  secured  a  $71,000  desegreKa- 
tlon  assistance  grant  fESAAi  from  the  US. 
Office  of  Education  with  which  It  hired  co- 
ordinators to  go  out  into  communities  and 
Identify  parents  who  would  be  willing  to  be 
tutors,  to  read  to  students,  etc  Once  par- 
ents and  other  adults  came  Into  the  schools 
and  saw  that  their  fears  of  safety  for  their 
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children  were  groundless,  they  started  to  fil- 
ter back  to  being  actively  Involved  in  school 
activities.  (Participation  had  slacked  off  dur- 
ing the  prolonged  legal  battle  over  desegrega- 
tion.) Eventually  the  funds  ran  out.  but  the 
Idea  had  taken  root  and  thus  continued  as 
before.  In  fact,  according  to  school  system 
records,  8,000  parents  and  community  peo- 
ple volunteered  to  help  out  In  the  schools  in 
school  year  1974-75. 

College  students  and  persons  from  Indus- 
try also  were  solicited  for  their  various  tal- 
ents to  come  to  the  schools  and  speak  with 
the  children  about  useful  or  interesting 
things  and  experiences  that  had  happened  to 
them. 

After  Initial  fears  were  removed  as  a  re- 
sult of  desegregation,  parents  and  commu- 
nity persons  became  committed  to  helping 
the  children  and  becoming  actively  Involved. 
Mothers  whose  children  were  In  school  or  al- 
ready out  started  taking  training  so  that 
they  might  help  out  Ln  the  schools. 

Parents  were  used  to  tutor,  help  slow 
learners,  and  develop  relationships  with  the 
children  In  order  to  break  down  the  barriers. 
Parents  who  had  previous  office  skills  or  ex- 
perience assisted  In  the  school  offices  and 
also  helped  to  type  papers  for  the  teachers' 
class  plans. 

A  book  was  published  by  parents  listing 
those  who  could  be  called  on  for  advice  In 
various  areas  of  education  and  who  would 
come  Into  the  school  and  give  "talks"  In  their 
particular  field  of  Interest 

Parents  were  involved  in  the  curriculum 
planning  process  so  that  better  understand- 
ing could  be  gained  as  to  what  children  were 
being  taught  Parents  could  thus  give  input. 
make  changes,  and  have  a  "voice"  In  what 
they  wanted  their  children  to  be  taught. 

All  In  all,  there  apparently  is  a  general 
sense  of  satisfaction  in  Charlotte  that  a 
measure  of  calm  has  finally  come  to  the 
schools,  and  that  some  educational  progress 
Is  row  being  made.  If  whites  remain  over- 
whelmingly opposed  to  busing — and  one  close 
observer  of  local  attltuc'es  guesses  that  80 
percent  of  them  would  say  they  are — blacks 
In  the  community  apparently  are  not.  Busing 
aside,  the  proponents  and  opponents  In  both 
r.ices  acknowledge  that  full  desegregation  is 
the  governing  fact  in  the  schools,  and  al- 
most all  of  them  expect  it  to  remain  so 
"People  are  tired  of  fussing  and  fighting." 
■aid  Ed  Sanders,  one  of  the  school  system's 
associate  superintendents  "We've  got  a 
pretty  equitable  plan,  a  stable  plan,  and 
we're  making  progress.  It  may  not  be  what 
everybody  would  want,  but  It's  working,  and 
I  think  the  dominant  feeling  In  the  commu- 
nity now  Is,  let's  get  on  with  It." 

What  the  schools  now  struggle  to  "get 
on  with,"  for  all  Its  Imperfections.  Is  a  new 
order  based  on  the  principle  of  equity.  Sep- 
arate educational  facilities,  the  Supreme 
Court  concluded  in  the  Brown  ca.se.  are  "in- 
herently unequal" — not  because  blacks  are 
Inferior  to  whites,  but  because  whites,  in 
controlling  and  lmi>08lng  segregation,  have 
systematically  skewed  things  to  their  own 
advantage.  Charlotte  Is  trying  to  correct  that 
systemic  bias.  It  no  longer  has  racially  Iden- 
tifiable schools.  It  has  brought  the  races  to- 
gether In  a  single  system  without  diminish- 
ing the  number  or  percentage  ol  black  t.each- 
erg  and  administrators.  It  has  established 
the  presence  across  the  board  of  blacks  in 
what  were  while  schools  and  whites  In  what 
were  black  schools.  It  has,  under  Superin- 
tendent Holland  W.  Jones — now  in  his  third 
year  on  the  Job — a  central  administrative 
staff  that  Is  blraclal 

Prom  all  of  this,  one  overriding  and  Ironic 
conclu.slon  can  be  drawn  whites  who  com- 
plained the  most  about  desegrecation,  have 
gained  much  from  it,  and  seemingly  lost 
nothing;  and  blacks,  who  complained  the 
least,  have  likewise  gained  much  but  also 
.nuMle  the  most  sacrifices  and  carried  the 
heaMest  burden  of  change. 


The  gains  for  whites  have  been  mainly 
social:  they  now  have  an  opportunity  to 
overcome  a  pervasive  condition  of  "cultural 
deprivation"  that  has  shielded  them  from 
a  realistic  understanding  and  appreciation 
of  the  black  minority.  Conversely,  there  la 
nothing  In  the  record  to  Indicate  that  whites 
have  suffered  academically.  To  be  sure,  many 
whites  have  been  inconvenienced,  and.  par- 
ticularly In  the  early  stages  of  desegrepation, 
some  of  them  faced  physical  threats  and 
bodily  harm.  But  In  the  main,  what  whites 
have  lost  Is  an  advantage — an  unconstitu- 
tional advantage — accorded  to  them  by  the 
society  solely  because  of  their  race 

Blacks,  on  the  other  hand,  must  weleh 
their  gains — better  academic  opportunities, 
improved  chances  for  success  in  the  larger 
society,  and  so  forth— against  some  specific 
and  disproportionately  great  sacrifices.  They 
too,  of  course,  have  known  Inconvenience 
and  physical  dancer.  Black  youngsters  In  the 
first  four  years  of  school  are  bused  far  more 
than  whites,  and  over  the  course  of  theli 
school  csLreers  they  are  required  for  many 
years  to  ride  relatively  more  miles  than 
Charlotte  whitea.  For  whatever  reasons — and 
the  reasons  are  too  complicated  to  be  at- 
tributed entirely  to  racial  discrimination — ■ 
blacks  are  far  more  likely  than  whites  to  be 
punished  lu  school.  Blacks  make  up  one- 
fourth  of  the  professional  stafl  of  the  school 
system,  as  they  did  before  desegregation,  but 
biacfcs  comprise  more  than  one -third  of  the 
student  population.  And  finally,  the  conver- 
sion of  all  schools  to  majority-white  status 
has  required  blacks  to  surrender  the  new 
places  in  which  they  could  be  assured  of 
Identity,  recognition  and  a  degree  of  control. 
They  have  opportunities  lor  these  rewards 
now.  but  no  assurances,  with  the  end  of 
segregation  has  come  an  end  to  racial  sanct- 
uaries— for  both  races. 

Still,  the  adjustment  from  old  to  new 
circumstances  is  continuing.  There  Is  every 
reason  to  believe  that  the  transition  will  not 
be  complete  for  some  years  to  come,  but 
there  is  a  rude  conseiisus — or  at  least  a  sense 
of  resigned  acceptance — that  appears  to  sup- 
port the  general  direction  of  movement  and 
change.  The  population  of  Mecklenburg 
County  has  maintained  Its  rate  of  growth 
(from  275.000  to  about  400,000  In  the  past 
15  years)  and  Its  white-black  ratio  (75-25). 
Local  and  state  politicians  generally  looked 
the  other  way  during  Charlotte's  school 
crisis — a  stance  that  had  the  questionable 
virtue  of  being  neither  helpful  nor  destruc- 
tively harmful — but  now  their  rai^ks  include 
some  blacks,  and  their  collective  leadership 
Is  somewhat  more  positive.  The  school  board, 
whose  earlier  behavior  during  almost  20  fed- 
eral court  encounters  can  fairly  be  described 
as  obstructionist  and  defiant,  now  appears 
to  be  looking  positively  to  the  future,  and 
at  least  six  of  its  nine  members  seem  to 
accept  the  permanence  and  finality  of  de- 
segregation. Here  and  there  In  the  city,  there 
Is  evidence  of  some  desegregation  in  hous- 
ing, and  substantial  Improvement  In  Job 
opportunities  for  blacks  The  city,  under  tiie 
pressure  of  a  lawsuit,  has  turned  to  scat- 
tered-site public  housing  construction  In  an 
effort  to  prevent  the  creation  of  new  ghettos 
for  the  poor. 

The  reconstruction  of  the  school  system 
was,  and  is.  the  key  element  In  Charlotte's 
long  and  continuing  movement  toward 
equality  under  the  law.  Change  began  in 
the  schools,  and  It  Is  still  underway  there; 
now  It  Is  moving  gradually  Into  other  areas 
of  community  life.  Hardly  anyone  disputes 
that  anymore.  What  people  do  disagree  about 
Is  the  pace  and  the  direction  of  It.  The  at- 
titudes and  opinions  of  a  few  Charlotte  citi- 
zens are  illustrative  of  the  differences. 

To  school  board  member  William  Booe.  a 
steadfa,st  opponent  of  busing,  "the  whole 
thing  ha?  failed  mi.=erably"  To  Margaret 
Ray.  a  central  figure  In  the  blraclal  Citizens 
Advisory  Group  whose  participatory  democ- 
racy tactics  lied  to  to  the  current  desegrega- 


tion plan,  "a  great  thing  has  happened  here. 
We've  really  grown  and  changed — ^In  at- 
titudes, m  beliefs.  We've  got  a  lot  of  prob- 
lems left,  real  problems,  but  we've  come  a 
long  way,  and  we're  moving  in  the  right 
direction."  To  Jim  Postell,  actively  and  out- 
spokenly against  busing  In  the  early  days  and 
still  "bitter"  about  the  changes,  "this  Is  the 
cross  of  the  day,  that  black  and  white  peo- 
ple have  got  to  learc  to  live  together  But  it's 
a  hard  thing  B!a,ck  and  white  is  hard"  With- 
in the  schools  there  are.  by  most  accounts, 
individual  examples  of  resentment  and  hos- 
tility, and  overall,  a  growing  atmosphere  of 
acceptance  and  respect 

Finally,  three  other  ^iewpolnte  seem  especi- 
ally pertinent  to  what  ha-«  happened  In  Char- 
lotte, and  to  what  may  happen  there  In  the 
future. 

William  Poe,  the  school  board  chairman, 
has  served  on  the  board  for  12  years  Dur- 
ing that  time,  while  he  was  leading  the  op- 
position to  court -ordered  desegregation,  all 
six  of  his  children  were  m  the  public  schools. 
Now.  all  but  one  of  them  has  graduated,  and 
Poe,  in  December,  was  considering  whether 
or  not  to  run  for  re-election  About  the  busy 
years  of  his  tenure,  he  was  qtiletly  reflective: 

"You  have  to  view  all  of  this  In  a  broader 
perspective  thsin  Just  schools  Overall.  I  think 
its  been  good  for  the  community.  It  took 
school  desegregation  to  make  us  see  that  you 
don't  build  new  slimis  with  concentrated 
public  housing,  or  allow  public  transpwrta- 
tlon  to  become  an  all-black  bus  system,  or 
build  parks  where  they  are  Inaccessible  to 
people  I  don't  like  the  ratio  concept,  but  It 
does  bring  into  focus  what's  fair,  wh&t'e 
equitable  In  the  schools,  we  also  have  to 
take  a  broader  view,  I  thought  at  the  outset 
that  Judge  McMillan  was  going  entirely  too 
tar,  and  In  many  ways.  I  still  think  sc 
Much  of  this  community  has  been  alienated 
by  what  he  ha;:  done  But  shifting  from  the 
practical  to  the  philosophical,  trying  to  see 
things  In  some  historical  perspyectlve.  I'd  haz- 
ard a  guess  that  desegregation  was  clearly 
necessary  and  bound  to  come,  and  he  speeded 
up  the  pace  of  It.  and  I  think  hell  be  vindi- 
cated on  that  score  Things  are  smoother 
now.  a:;d  working  better  than  I  thought  they 
would  be.  There  would  be  no  way  to  undo  all 
of  what  we've  done,  not  even  with  a  con- 
stitutional p.mendmpr.t  .inci  I'm  not  even 
sure  there  would  be  the  will  to  do  that  I  fight 
off  the  temptation  to  be  smug  about  Boston. 
I  think  it's  a  fair  prediction  that  in  another 
generation,  the  South  may  have  all  the  de- 
segregation there  is — and  be  p'.ad  of  it.  It  may 
even  be  that  the  only  viable  cities  In  years  to 
come  will  be  cities  like  Charlotte,  which  have 
settled  the  race  Issue." 

Julius  Chambers,  the  soft-spoken  attorney 
who  persevered  and  finally  was  victorious  In 
the  Sircmi  case,  thinks  tlie  fruits  of  that 
victory  still  have  not  been  harvested— but 
will  be.  'Comparatively  speaking,"  he  says, 
"It  ha.?  worked  well.  TTiere  are  some  prob- 
lems, but  given  time.  I  think  they  will  Jell. 
Students  and  parents  appear  to  be  adjust- 
ing, and  there's  not  a  polltlca:  problem  now. 
Compared  to  1970,  there's  been  real  progress. 
The  problems?  In  the  beard  and  staff,  there 
are  some  who  stress  obeying  the  law,  but 
not  commitment  to  an  integrated  school  sys- 
tem. The  representation  of  blacks  on  the 
board  and  staff  is  still  token,  and  the  blacks 
often  don't  have  real  authority.  There  are 
areas  of  weakness  among  principals  and 
counselors,  and  seme  departments  are  vir- 
tually all-white,  and  some  teachers  have 
complained  of  discrimination  in  promotion 
and  placement  Grouping  and  tracking  Is 
also  a  problem,  there  are  some  all-white  and 
all-black  classes,  and  EMR  (educable  men- 
tally retarded)  classes  have  a  dispropor- 
tionate ratio  of  blacks  But  all  in  all,  many 
blacks  see  what  tljey  have  now  as  a  better 
deal  for  them.  I  think  only  a  small  percent- 
age of  blacks  would  prefer  majority-black 
schools  to  this.  With  the  kids,  I  think  there 
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Biding  deter- 


\a  a  gTo-iug  respect,  an  apprertiiUcin  for  each 
other  aft  human  beings  I'he  t-lQinentary  geu- 
eratloii  now— they're  the  ones.  pTiey  have  no 
hangups  like  we  do.  no  self -consciousness  or 
defeiislveiiess  about  race    " 

James  B  McMillan  thinks  'iS  his  time  on 
the  bench  In  the  Swann  asf  r«  a  valuable 
part  of  his  educatlotv  Iikt-  oa^st  people,  I 
Just  assumed  we  haid  bee.i  i*'Vlng  toward 
desegregiitlun,'  he  retails  'I  really  had  no 
Idea  hciw  pervasive  the  dlscrlniijiatlon  was  at 
Hrst,  There  are  [lenple  ■^h./  d.  a't  understand 
the  extent  of  It  yet  v  J  ■  mt  of  them  are 
on  the  board  I  ha\eii  ■  f,  •  -Aif  slightest  re- 
gret about  what  I  did.  When,' you  take  ths 
government  out  of  the  buslnes*  of  perpetuat- 
ing discrimination,  drawing  lines,  causing 
race  strife,  then  you've  done  a|  niurh  as  you 
can  do.  I  think  were  comlilg  through  It 
amazingly  well.  There  are  still  kids  who  cant 
read,  who  aren't  happy,  who  want  their  old 
schools  back — but  those  problems  were  not 
created  by  observing  the  law.'T 

What  wUl  be  the  consequences  of  Swann 
for  Charlotte?  "I  think  th*  consequences 
will  be  good:  a  greater  respect  for  the  law." 
McMillan  says.  "The  actions  of  public  officials 
are  short-term — they  do  what  t,hey  do  be- 
cause they  think  that's  what  (lepole  like  and 
want.  But  the  Constitution  lis  long-term, 
and  a  Judge  must  go  by  It.  desflte  all.  In  the 
long  run.  the  majority  wUl  hal^  Its  way.  but 
It's  a  slow,  orderly,  lawful  proc< 
served  us  very  well." 

It  was  Judge  McMillan's  un; 
nilnatlon  to  follow  the  Consjtutlon  that 
brought  Charlotte  at  last  inti  compliance 
with  the  law,  and  allowed  its  schools  to  turn 
from  racial  considerations  toTeducatlonal 
ones.  In  his  final  order  concliaing  Swann, 
McMillan  wrote:  ] 

Ghosts  continue  to  walk  wr  example. 
some  perennial  critics  hero  ,i:.il  ajst- ,\  lu-re  are 
Interpreting  Prolessor  Jaui'ja  LJilt-'mau  s  lat- 
est dicta  In  support  of  the  notloi^  that  courts 
should  abandon  their  duty  to  apj)ly  the  law 
in  urban  school  desegreguti  n  cil-.i'm  Cole- 
man Is  worried  about  'While  lUj^ht.  '  they 
eay;  school  desegregation  depends  on  Cole- 
man; therefore,  the  courts  should  bow 
out  ...  -= 

The  local  School  Board  memb«v  have  not 
followed  that  siren.  Perhaps  it  Is  because 
they  realize  that  this  court's  orders,  starting 
with  the  first  order  of  April  23.  1969.  are 
based,  not  upon  the  theories  of  statisticians, 
but  up<:)n  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  .  .  . 

(Prom   the  Washington   Post.  Sept.   3.    1976] 
Charlotte  Learns  to  Live  W5^^  Bttsino 
(By  Bart  Barnes)  ' 

Charlotte.  N.C— BUI  Smith  Tecalls  what 
It  was  like  to  teach  In  an  aU-blick  school  10 
years  ago  In  the  segregated  ChJtlotte-Meck- 
lenburg  system.  I 

"You'd  get  40  kids  In  a  cl^ss  and  you 
didn't  have  books  for  all  of  th«tn."  he  says. 
"I  was  trained  In  English  and  s<Jclal  studies, 
but  sometimes  they  lust  told  Bie  to  teach 
something  else.  One  year  they  jtold  me  to 
teach  eighth  grade  math,  but  |  never  had 
any  formal  math  training.  They  iiald.  'Teach 
It  anyway,"  "  J 

Not  today,  "Now  I  notice  that  Jny  children 
are  being  exposed  to  the  thing*  that  white 
children  have  been  exposed  td  all  along 
You  find  that  when  white  children  attend  a 
school  In  large  n\imbers.  the  Board  of  Edu- 
cation Is  willing  to  give  you  what  you  need  "' 

Since  the  fall  of  1970  both  bla<dc  and  white 
children  of  the  Charlotte-Mecklejburg  school 
district  have  been  attending  n^cially  Inte- 
i<rated  schools  under  a  court-ordfcred  plan  In 
%vhlch  35,000  to  40,000  children  ire  bused  to 
!K-hool  outside  their  neighborhoods. 

They  have  been  busing  for  five  years  in 
Charlotte,  longer  than  anywhere  else  in  the 
nation.  For  It  was  the  order  to  bus  in  Char- 


lotte, later  affirmed  by  the  Supreme  Court, 
that  set  the  precedent  for  busing  orders 
elsewhere 

Five  years  a«o,  when  the  buses  first  rolled 
here,  there  were  threats  of  white  boycotts. 
Ministers  denounced  busing  from  their  pul- 
pits, and  thousands  of  cars  sported  antl- 
bustnj;  bumper  stickers 

The  first  few  years  of  busing  saw  numerous 
racial  Incidents  and  Inter-racial  fighting, 
particularly  at  the  high  school  and  Junior 
high  school  levels.  School  officials  estimate 
that  as  many  as  10,000  whites  may  have  fled 
the  public  schools,  either  to  private  segre- 
gated academies  or  to  other  school  districts. 
Now,  as  schools  open  for  the  fifth  year  of 
busing,  the  schools  and  people  of  Charlotte- 
Mecklenburg  have  found  busing  1b  something 
they  can  live  with. 

White  flight  appears  to  have  stabilized,  and 
most  schools  reflect  the  ratio  of  31  per  cent 
black.  69  per  cent  white  of  the  entire  school 
system.  For  the  first  time  since  busing  began, 
score.s  on  standaxdlzed  tests  showed  improve- 
ment last  year  Each  year,  the  number  of 
race-related  Incidents  In  schools  decreases. 
Last  July,  10  years  after  the  original  de- 
segregation suit — called  Swann  vs.  Charlotte- 
Mecklenburg— was  filed,  U.S.  District  Court 
Judge  James  B,  McMillan  closed  hla  file  on 
the  case  and  said  he  did  not  Intend  to  reopen 
It  The  school  board,  the  Judge  observed,  "has 
taken  a  naore  positive  attitude  towards  de- 
segregation and  has  at  last  op>enly  supported 
affirmative  action  to  cope  wltti  recurrent 
racial   problems  In   pupil   assignment.'" 

While  no  one  suggests  the  Charlotte-Meck- 
lenburg schools  are  free  of  racial  problems, 
there  Is  a  conviction  that  whatever  comes 
along  can  be  handled  and  that  busing,  how- 
ever distasteful,  has  been  made  to  work. 

There  is  also  virtually  unanimous  agree- 
ment that  new  educational  avenues  are  now 
open  to  black  children, 

"There  are  educational  opp>onunltle«  af- 
forded black  children  now  that  were  not 
before,"  says  school  board  chairman  William 
E  Poe,  a  firm  opponent  of  the  busing  order 
when  It  was  handed  down.  "IX  they  will  take 
advantage  of  them,  the  result  will  be  aston- 
ishing." 

Llko  many  Southern  school  districts,  tne 
school  system  here  includes  the  schools  in- 
side the  city  of  Charlotte  and  beyond  the 
city  limits  In  surrounding  suburban  Meck- 
lenburg County.  This  means  It  is  not  possible 
to  escape  busing  by  moving  to  the  suburbs, 
and  there  Is  not  the  sense  here  that  city 
dwellers  are  being  asked  unfairly  to  pay  the 
full  price  for  society's  Ills. 

In  many  respects,  Charlotte  might  be  an 
example  of  what  civil  rights  workers  would 
hope  might  eventually  happen  after  schools 
desegregated. 

"I'm  against  busing,  but  It  was  the  only 
way  to  accomplish  what  we  had  to  accom- 
plish."  says  Cloyd  Ooodrura  Jr.  a  mathe- 
matics professor  at  the  University  of  North 
Carolina's  Charlotte  campus. 

Ooodrum  has  three  children,  two  of  whom 
are  bused  from  their  predornlnatly  white 
neighborhood  to  formerly  all-black  West 
Charlotte  High  School.  QeneraUy,  Ooodrum 
says.  West  Charlotte  is  a  good  high  school, 
and  he's  pleased  his  children  are  there 

Llko  many  people,  Oc>odrum  can  recognize 
busing  a.n  necessary  in  the  name  of  social 
Justice,  but  his  experlercee  with  It  have  not 
been  entirely  happy. 

Ills  son  was  knocked  down  a  flight  of  stairs 
r\t  school  by  a  group  of  black  youths  and  his 
daughter  Is  often  the  target  of  racial  epi- 
thets In  the  girls'  rest  room 

It's  hard  to  explain  this  sort  of  thing  to 
Ooodrum  said    "You  tell  them  blacks 


kids, 

have  been  mistreated  for  years 
say.  Yeah,  but  we  didn't  do  It  ' 
they're  right  " 

As  it  did  In  many  cities,  busing  had  ram- 
ifications beyond  the  school   system,  ind   It 


and    they 
Of  course 


was  more  complicated  than  a  simple  whiles 
vs.  blacks  Issue.  It  pitted  nelghborhcKxl 
against  neighborhood  as  sections  of  the  rlty 
fought  each  other  over  who  would  bear  ihe 
greater  burden  of  busing  It  affected  r.^si- 
dentlal  patterns  as  neighborhoods  chaiiged 
from  w  hlte  to  black  because  of  the  way  bus- 
ing schedules  were  drawn 

Ooodrum's  old  neighborhood,  a  subdivision 
called  Hidden  Valley  on  the  northern  rl.ii 
of  the  city,  is  a  prime  example.  Five  ytars 
ago  It  was  virtually  all  white,  but  the  Initial 
busing  plans  called  for  Hidden  Valley  Oiil- 
dren  to  be  bu.ied  for  eight  of  their  12  years 
In  school.  Almost  Immediately,  whites  began 
to  move  out  and  blacks  to  move  In. 

As  the  neighborhood  became  Integrated, 
Hidden  Valley  resident.-*  petitioned  to  be 
allowed  to  attend  their  neighborhood  ele- 
mentary school,  but  the  request  wns  not 
granted  until  the  neighborhood  was  well  over 
half  black.  It  Is  currently  about  90  per  cent 
black  and  Ooodrum  moved  out  with  hU 
family   about   a   year  ago. 

Among  those  who  moved  In  was  Bill  Smith, 
the  teacher  in  the  segre^t^d.  all  black 
school  years  ago.  Smith  gave  up  teaching 
for  a  better-paying  Job  as  an  underwriter 
with  Aetna  Life  &  Casualty  Insurance  roni- 
pany  here  Is  now  pleased  with  the  educa- 
tion his  children  are  getting,  and  Is  active 
In  parent-teacher  organizations. 

When  his  children  were  In  all-black 
schools.  Smith  said,  "the  black  parents  did 
not  know  how  or  did  not  have  the  political 
clout  to  demand  that  the  board  give  the 
schools  what  they  needed." 

■While  busing  is  now  accepted  as  a  way 
of  life  In  the  Charlotte  public  schoolH.  It  has 
left  In  some  with  bltternes.'  ttiat  there  are 
people  who  managed  to  escape  It 

"■"The  p)eople  who  have  money.  They  Just 
win  not  do  It."  says  Jim  Pr^tell  a  .structural 
Steel  contractor,  father  of  three  children 
and  a  busing  opponent  'They  will  send  their 
children  to  private  schools  My  people  are 
the  middle  cla.<is  We  pay  for  everythlnp  and 
we  get  nothing  If  you  stand  up  and  speak 
out  for  what  you  believe  In  you're  either 
a  racist  or  a  rabble  rou.ser  I  think  It's  wrong 
to  bus  those  children  across  town  black  or 
white 

I  do  think  that  everybody  ought  to  have 
an  equal  opportunity  to  get  an  education 
But  our  schools  here  In  Charlotte  are  now 
the  most  Integrated  In  the  world  .  .  not 
In  the  country.   In  the  world  " 

BiningsvlUe  Elementary  School,  In  a  iow- 
L.come  black  neighborhood  called  Orler- 
town  on  the  ejust  side  of  Charlotte.  Ls  one 
such  Inlergated  "ichooi  it  draws  students 
from  Its  own  neighborhood  and  from  an  afflu- 
ent white  profes-sional  area  In  another  part 
of  town. 

Its  principal  Kathleen  R  Crosby,  began 
her  teaching  career  2.s  years  apo  in  Mecklen- 
burg County  In  an  all-black  school  with  no 
running  water  and  a  pot-bellied  stove  In 
those  days  the  black  schools  began  their 
year  in  July  so  the  black  children  could  be 
released  in  the  fall  to  work  in  the  fields 

Now  Mrs  Crcjsby  greets  a  visitor  in  her 
office  proudly  displaying  computer  printouts 
.showing  some  of  her  fith  graders  reading 
and  dolne  mathematical  at  the  9th  and  10th 
grade  levels  Many  are  the  children  of  the 
white  profip.sjilonals  but  some  are  the  c.'ill- 
dren  of  low-income  blacks  from  the  BllUnsta- 
vlUe  nelj^hborhood 

"Every  child  here  will  be  ta  ighr  Mrs 
Crosby  says.  "I  have  told  my  staff  here  that 
we  will  not  have  anv  child  placed  in  a 
dumb'   group  " 

Since  she's  been  at  BlUlngsvllle,  Mrs 
Crt>8by  has  involved  both  black  and  white 
parents  in  the  school  and  has  gotten  the 
PTA  to  run  such  fund-raising  events  as  a 
spring  fair  and  a  tall  clothing  .sale. 

"I  think  this  U  going  to  work  "  she  says 
"I   have   found    that   where   schools   provide 
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a  good  learning  experience  for  children  and 
when  the  parents  are  happy  with  what's  at 
the  end  of  the  ride  they  don't  care  about 
t!ie   bus." 

THODGHTS   on    I>fTECRA'nON 

(By  Dr  Holland  W.  Jones,  Superintendent  of 
Schools.  Charlotte-Mecklenburg,  N.C.) 
Judge  Jim  McMillan  said  he  wanted  to  get 
off  the  Charlotte-Mecklenburg  School  Board. 
He  meant  It.  He  did.  And  It  looks  like  we 
have  a  pupil  assignment  plan  that  will  be 
stable  enough  to  la.st  for  awhile.  As  a  compli- 
ment to  the  pxipll  assignment  plan  we  aimed 
also  for  the  development  of  a  specific  and 
comprehensive  program  for  Integration  that 
would  not  bog  down  In  the  superficial  aspects 
of  desegregation. 

Much  of  our  time  has  t>een  con.sumed  with 
the  matt-er  of  the  legal,  historical,  numerical. 
and  geographical  logistics  of  bus  schedules 
and  asslpnlnt?  students  'We've  struggled  with 
all  the  desegregation  techniques—closure, 
pairing,  zoning,  clustering,  satelliting,  mag- 
net schools,  niough  we  Know  that  we  might 
never  be  completely  free  of  all  that  we  began 
to  look  at  Integration  In  lorper  perspective. 

Most  of  us  wl-hed  we  did  not  have  to  bus 
children  and  break  up  the  neighborhood 
school.s  Yet  we  had  no  other  workable  op- 
tions. Our  city  has  economically,  physically, 
and  racially  segregated  sub-communities.  In 
our  commitment  to  compliance  with  the  law, 
we  were  unable  to  find  solutions  that  didn't 
require  busing.  Desegregation,  among  other 
things,  mean.s  busing  in  Charlott<?-Mecklen- 
btirg.  Though  It  is  not  an  Ideal  solution  or 
a  panacea,  there  Is,  right  now.  no  other  way. 

If  we  can  believe  that  Judges'  orders  are 
less  Important  than  the  spirit  with  which 
our  entire  conuuunlty  responds.  In  the  last 
analysis  that  response  may  well  be  the  one 
which  decides  whether  or  not  wc  are  divided 
or  united  If  our  hostility  divides  us  Into 
warring  factions.  It  will  set  an  example  for 
more  and  worse  violence  In  our  schools  and 
community.  If  we  can  unite  and  live  diversity 
without  disunity,  we  will  demonstrate  what 
America  can  become  by  demon.st.rBtlng  what 
Charlotte-Mecklenburg  could  be.  More  im- 
portant than  the  history  of  desegregation 
and  the  machinery  of  pupil  assignment  Is 
the  spirit  by  which  we  are  animated. 

The  Charlotte-Mecklenburg  School  Board 
Is  on  record  (at  the  recommendation  of  the 
administration)  In  support  of  the  principles 
of  desegregation  and  Integration.  T"he  board 
and  Its  administration  is  on  record  in  a 
thousand  ways  (by  policy  and  action  i  of  giv- 
ing unequal  ser^'lces  In  order  to  achieve  equal 
educational  opportunity,  if  it  benefits  the 
•ndlvldual  and  does  not  harm  others  or  the 
jverall   quality  of  education. 

We  attempt  to  fulfill  the  spirit  of  those 
Ideals  in  practice.  It  would  be  a  shame  if  w» 
hod  to  be  taken  to  court  and  ordered  to  take 
every  human  step  we  must  take  toward 
achieving  quality  education  for  every  child. 

It  Is  the  action  of  the  board,  administra- 
tion, students,  teachers,  parents,  and  other 
citizens  which  lead  the  court  to  say  we  are 
responsible,  we  no  longer  need  to  be  under 
court  order,  we  are  with  a  few  remaining 
constraints,  a  unitary  school  system  We  have 
enough  people  of  good  will  In  our  com- 
munity to  do  the  Job. 

All  of  the  efforts  we  have  already  under- 
taken, do  not  seem  too  widely  known.  De- 
segregation of  personnel  assignments  and  our 
affirmative  commitment  to  equalize  employ- 
ment opportunities  has  Increased  the  oppor- 
tunities for  minority  students  to  model 
themselves  after  and  Identlfv  with  adult 
authority  figures  Participation  and  repre- 
sentation by  students,  citizens  and  profes- 
sionals in  both  currlculnr  and  co-currlcular 
student  activities  have  been  enhanced  Our 
school  system  has  been  engaged  In  a  vigorous 
program  for  the  upgrading  of  school  facili- 
ties. Workshops  are  giilng  teachers  skills  to 


help  children  learning  respect  for  one  an- 
other We  have  undertaken  a  serious  imple- 
mentation of  a  human  relations  effort  by  the 
Community  Relations  Committee. 

There  are  many  things  we  are  doing  In 
curriculum  to  meet  our  needs.  We  are  en- 
couraging cooperative  educational  and  rec- 
reational programs  with  other  social  agen- 
cies, the  local  Institutions  of  higher  learn- 
ing, police  and  city  goverrunent,  business  and 
Industry.  'We  have  developed  a  police  re- 
source ofScer  program  with  our  schools.  We 
are  broadening  parent  involvement,  to  help 
m  the  library,  to  tutor  and  to  ccnstruct 
learning  materials.  W'e  are  using  such  tech- 
niques as-  changing  materials  often  because 
of  short  attention  spans,  using  many  differ- 
ent devices  (audio- visual  aids,  etc.,)  using 
oral  reading  techniques  giving  students  a 
longer  time  to  finish  work  (les.-?  homev,orj£ 
and  more  supervised  directed  study  In 
.school) .  applying  less  pressure  and  increasing 
the  amount  of  work  gradually,  etc. 

We  have  developed  a  program  which  will 
help  us  to  Identify  in  a  more  objective  man- 
ner the  kind,  causes,  and  degree  of  tension 
whenever  it  occurs  in  our  schools  so  that  we 
can  better  identify,  treat  and  report  these 
conditions. 

Quality  education  is  at  work  when  we  open 
a  learning  disabilities  clinic,  when  we  hire 
more  teachers  for  our  schools,  when  we  hold 
a  workshop  on  behavioral  problems,  when 
we  develop  a  curriculum  council  to  Increase 
participation  In  decision  making,  when  we 
have  computerized  data  gathering,  evaluate 
programs.  as.sess  pupil  achievement,  buy  a 
greater  variety  of  books,  expand  auxiliary 
educational  facilities,  make  our  schools  more 
cornorehenslve.  provide  options  and  alterna- 
tives.  strengthen  the  student  coordinating 
council,  develop  programs  In  ethnic  studies, 
etc. 

It  Is  not  as  dramatic  as  talking  tough.  It 
may  not  be  the  high  pitched  negativism 
which  makes  for  the  most  .sensational  head- 
lines. But  continuous,  steady — sometimes 
boring  systematic,  nltty-grlity.  nuts-and- 
bolts,  hard  work  Is  the  only  way  to  build 
for  quality  education. 

The  danger  Is  that  the  parents  and  other 
citizens  who  follow  school  matters  may  not 
always  perceive  the  difference  between  the 
subject  matter  of  efforts  to  discredit  and  the 
nuts-and-bolts  of  the  tedious  struggle  for 
Improvement  of  the  schools.  They  may  be- 
come Impatient  with  trusting  board  mem- 
bers, administrators,  teachers  and  other 
elected  officials  to  strengthen  quality  In  the 
.schools. 

That  precious  trust  is  fragile  and  delicate. 
We  have  been  close  to  losing  it. 

We  are  very  fortvmate  that  lately  there 
seems  to  be  a  sustained  effort,  by  all  the 
major  newspaper,  radio  and  television  In- 
stitutions In  Charlotte-Mecklenburg  to 
portray  the  outstanding  things  happening 
In  rur  real  world — the  schools.  For  this,  the 
media  deserves  our  thanks.  As  the  public 
knows  more  about  what  the  pyeople  In  school 
are  doing,  the  schools  will  have  Its  support. 
Confidence  In  the  schools  is  growing.  Citi- 
zens have  become  increasingly  involved  in 
the    Charlotte-Mecklenburg    Schools. 

On  the  whole  our  Integration  program  Is 
a  success.  It  has  broadened  the  curriculum. 
It  has  given  the  students  a  better  self-image. 
It  has  Increased  their  self-determination.  It 
has  multiplied  learning  exp>erlences.  Oh  yes, 
tension  Increased  after  desegregation  but  our 
students  are  learning  to  cope  and  this  too  Is 
an  educational  advantage  for  students. 

One  of  the  Joys  of  my  life  has  been  a  va- 
riety of  experiences  In  school  systems  with 
significant  populations  of  Oriental.  Spanish 
surnamed,  black,  Indian,  and  other  cultural, 
national,  and  ethnic  pub-grotips,  which  lead 
me  to  conclude  that  there  Is  no  one  an.swer 
for  the  commtmltles  In  the  United  States. 
Each    superintendent    and    his    board,    staff 


and  community  have  to  go  it  alone  It  must 
be  a  do-lt-yourself  process.  It  looks  like 
the  problem  will  have  to  be  solved  by  the 
schools.  The  schools  will  have  to  turn  things 
around  by  themselves.  We  realize  the  burden 
that  has  been  placed  on  the  shoulders  of 
schoolboard  members  and  their  staffs,  teach- 
ers, and  communities.  In  every  Instance 
where  there  Is  a  problem  of  desegregation  of 
schools.  Though  the  basic  principles  of  inte- 
gration have  been  outlined  for  uf  by  the 
constitution  and  the  courts,  we're  the  ones 
who  are  charged  with  the  responsibility  for 
making  it  work 

Not  very  many  of  us  really  believe  Char- 
lotte-Mecklenburg will  ever  go  back  to  the 
old  days.  ever,  if  we  could  leg-ally  do  so 

There  was  a  time  when  it  could  be  ssld 
that  we  were  pushed  down  the  desegregation 
road,  but  we  haven't  been  kicked  every  inch 
of  the  way.  This  school  S5'stem  has  not  been 
dragging  its  feet  all  the  way  Nor  have  we 
w-aited  every  time  for  the  courts  to  force  us. 
We  liave  had  the  courape  to  move  ahead  and 
the  leadership  to  do  what  In  good  co.nscience, 
we  think  is  proper 

We  desperately  need  support  of  our  efforts 
and  our  good  faith.  For  Instance,  our  objec- 
tive in  such  matters  as  the  improvements 
in  the  Talent  Development  Program  was 
not  fear  of  losing  federaJ  funds.  It  was  the 
elimination  of  discrimination,  as  the  courts 
have  charged  us,  "root  and  branch" 

There  aren't  very  many  areas  of  public 
life  now  that  attract  more  charges  of  feet 
dragging,  hypocrisy,  failure  to  practice 
what's  preached,  knuckling  under  to  federal 
officials,  etc.  Fear  and  hate  are  learned — not 
inherited.  Hale  for  the  whites  Isn't  inherited 
by  the  black  man.  The  white  man  doe£n"t 
mherit  fear  of  the  black.  Sometimes,  we  have 
shown  an  extraordinary  inser^itlvlty  to  the 
concerns  of  some  groups  in  American  society. 
Whether  Justified  or  not.  many  of  cur  citi- 
zens have  had  genuine  fears  that  we  have 
failed  to  appreciate,  and  that  we  should  not 
dismiss  a.s  being  soieiy  racist  in  nature. 
Whites  are  overcoming  the  fact  that  most 
white  parents,  raised  on  the  myths  that 
blacks  are  ignorant,  lazy,  and  immoral,  fear 
every  aspect  of  desegregation  at  an  emotional 
level  of  wh.ch  they,  themselves  are  some- 
times unconscious.  And  blacks  are  overcom- 
ing their  sympathy  with  those  separatist 
movements  which  threaten  the  implemen- 
tation of  an  integrated  society 

We  have  extended  our  objectives  beyond 
that  of  mere  physical  desegregation.  By  set- 
ting these  objectives  we  have  immeasurably 
enhanced  our  pupil  assignment  plan,  have 
demonstrated  good  faith  in  our  program  for 
integration  and  have  come  closer  to  quali- 
fying as  a  free  and  autonomous  unitary 
school  system. 

We  think  desegregation  is  a  lot  more  than 
the  transporting  of  students  from  one  school 
to  another  It  can't  be  accomplished  only  by 
establishing  bus  schedules.  Integration  isn't 
something  that  Is  designed  Just  for  minority 
children.  At  the  heart  of  integration  is  the 
question:  How  do  you  educate  the  child  of 
Everyman  "> 

WTiat  integration  says  is  that  though  the 
child's  family  background  and  home  envi- 
ronment determine  much  of  his  success  in 
life,  schools  also  make  a  difference. 

We  have  many  things  in  common  with  all 
the  rest  of  the  schools  In  the  United  States 
One  of  the  responsibilities  we  share  is  that 
of  getting  every  child  ready  to  live  and  work 
In  a  heterogeneous  nation  composed  of  many 
racial,  cultural,  political,  ethnic,  relielous. 
national  and  philosophical  backgrounds 
The.se  are  represented  by  many  life  styles 
and  are  equally  respected.  The  mutual  cele- 
bration of  these  differences  must  be  reflected 
In  our  curriculum,  our  policies,  and  our  ad- 
ministrative practices.  Without  it  the  gen- 
eral quality  of  education  and  its  relevance 
to  our  young  pec^le  will  suffer. 
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Education  Is  one  of  the  helpmg  profes- 
sions It  is  now  the  nchoors  reeponalblllty  to 
exercise  leadership  In  helping  our  commu- 
nity to  acquire  a  greater  awarenese  of  Inter- 
h'roup  relationships.  But  that  Isn't  enough. 
We  must  also  help  the  community  to  correct 
whatever  conditions  caui^  Inequality.  We 
can  no  longer  be  satisfied  with  complaining 
that  someone  else  caused  the  problem. 

We  must  examine  all  our  policies  and 
practices  and  take  whatever  action  Is  most 
consistent  with  our  highest  hopes  for  society. 

Most  of  us  were  brought  up  to  believe  that 
the  melting  pot  concept  held  the  highest 
promise  for  America  For  the  young  uatlou. 
struggling  for  Identity  as  a  nation  It  mlgnt 
have  had  some  relevance.  It  doesn't  have  rel- 
evance today.  Our  nation  Itself  la  established 
It  Is  our  people  and  the  Individuals  in  It 
which  need  Identity. 

The  melting  pot  concept  would  boll  us  all 
down  to  some  common  denominator  like  a 
stew  in  which  the  potatoes,  carrots  and  meat 
all  taste  and  smell  alike. 

We  are  a  nation  of  many  distinct  culturee. 
religions,  colors,  nationalities  and  life  styles. 
Each  yearning  to  be  recognized  and  re- 
spected, each  yearning  for  psychological  au- 
tonomy not  to  bo  assimilated  and  effaced. 

Our  nation  Is  a  mosaic  of  many  cultures 
and  people  who  want  to  be  mutually  appre- 
cUted.  not  absorbed.  As  In  the  mosaic  each 
person  has  his  own  Individual  qualities,  yet 
t»^th  others  forms  a  pj^rt  of  a  larger  entity 
without  losing  his  own  personhood.  Integra- 
tion means  more  than  physical  Inter-rela- 
tlonshlps  among  peoples.  It  ts  an  extremely 
complex  Interaction  of  personal  and  socio 
loKlcal  relationships. 

This  struggle  against  a  monolithic  culture 
for  the  recognition  of  differences  has  been 
going  on  since  our  nation  was  founded. 

Our  society  Is  now  mature  enough  to  em- 
brace a  pluralism  which  shares  power  with- 
out trembling  on  the  verge  of  clvU  war.  This 
does  not  mean  that  we  are  not  one  people  it 
does  mean  that  one  part  Is  not  subjugated 
to  the  other. 

It  was  inevitable  that  the  social  and  politi- 
cal struggle  would  someday  touch  the  schools. 
For  twenty  years  the  nation's  schools  have 
been  preoccupied  with  various  forms  of  physi- 
cal desegregation.  Now  we  are  returning  to 
our  basic  charge:  Preparing  children  to  live 
In  today's  world  now.  as  well  as  the  one  which 
they  are  going  to  Inherit  and  In  which  they 
are  going  to  live,  love  and  work.  It  will  be 
a  world  based  on  cultural,  ethnic  and  racial 
pluralism  which  will  give  everyone  opportu- 
nities for  self-respecting  activities.  That  la 
what  gives  integrated  education  a  new  mean- 
ing for  all  of  us.  In  pursuit  of  this  goal  our 
board  has  made  a  conunltment.  Now  we  are 
called  upon  to  design  a  program  and  develop 
a  model  which  will  be  comprehensive  enough 
to  do  the  Job  in  every  part  of  our  educational 
enterprise;  Personnel,  staffing,  student-teach- 
f-r  relationships,  after  school  and  currlcular 
activities,  relationships  with  the  community, 
ways  of  teaching.  Itlnds  of  buildings.  u.se  of 
materials. 

We  could  not  hope  to  develop  such  a  design 
without  the  total  Involvement  of  the  com- 
munity. 

After  the  staff  with  principals  and  school 
committeemen  engaged  In  a  study  later 
called  the  Blue  Bf>ok.  wlUch  Identified  some 
key  Inequities  and  InstabUltlea,  we  began 
work  on  a  more  lasting  pupil  assignment 
plan  The  process  (particularly  the  Citizens 
\<lvLsory  Group )  Involved  thorough  research 
■13  well  as  participation  by  members  of  the 
community,  the  staff  and  the  board  members. 
The  outcome  was  a  more  stable  and  equita- 
ble pupil  asHlgnment  plan.  Already  white 
night  has  dramatically  reversed.  For  the  first 
time  In  six  years,  our  enrollment  exceeds 
projections  We  can  now  devote  nwre  atten- 
tion to  the  educational  queetlon.s  of  how  we 
can  best  help  children  to  learn  and  teachers 
to  teach. 


CARL   BOZENSKI 

Mr.  RIBICOPT.  Mr.  President,  one  of 
the  outstanding  citlzen.s  of  Torrlngton. 
Conn..  Is  Carl  BozenskJ.  For  many  years. 
he  has  been  the  superintendent  of  rec- 
reation for  that  great  city.  Carl  has 
brought  Joy  to  children  and  adults  In  the 
Torrington  area  with  the  many  special 
projects  he  has  created.  His  Christmas 
village  and  the  civic  center  design  will  be 
remembered  by  countless  thousands.  I 
would  add  his  Halloween  celebration,  the 
Mardl  Gras  Ball,  the  Fourth  of  July 
celebration,  and  many  others 

Nellie  J.  Sullivan  paid  Carl  a  special 
tribute  In  a  letter  to  the  editor  of  the 
Torrington  RegLster  I  asic  unanimous 
con.sent  that  this  letter  be  printed  in  the 
Record  at  the  conclusion  of  my  remarks. 

I  join  Carl  Bozenski's  many  friends  in 
wishing  him  good  health  and  happiness 
in  his  retirement  He  Is  a  great  guy,  and 
we  all  love  him. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

[From  the  Torrington  Register] 
Tribute  to  Carl  Bozenski 
Editor  of  the  Register: 

Last  week's  Register  printed  the  news  that 
Carl  Bozenski  will  shortly  retire  as  program 
director  of  the  Recreation  Department  of 
Torrington.  What  a  shock. 

There  came  to  my  mind  Carl's  many  Inno- 
vative programs  which  for  37  years  brought 
delight  to  old  and  young  alike. 

In  addition  to  the  nationally  acclaimed 
Christmas  Village  I  would  like  to  mention 
four  favorite  projects.  First  was  the  original 
Halloween  celebration  when  the  mystery 
man,  Mr.  Jack  CLantern.  seated  In  a  giant 
pumpkin  arrived  In  great  splendor  at  Fues- 
senlch  Park  while  band  music  and  hand- 
clapping  shook  the  brisk  autiunn  air. 

The  annual  Mardl  Gras  Ball  for  teenagers 
was  another  example  of  Carl's  Imagination. 
The  local  armory  was  transformed  Into  a 
magnificent  ballroom;  four  glltterlug  thrones 
were  constructed  to  seat  the  sectional  kings 
and  queens  selected  by  popular  vote  The 
climax  of  this  festive  affair  came  when  by 
popular  applause  the  King  and  Queen  of  the 
Mardl  Oras  were  singled  out  for  special 
recognition. 

To  make  youngsters  aware  of  the  advent 
of  the  space  age,  Carl  Initiated  a  sputnik  bal- 
loon race.  For  the  princely  sura  of  10  cents 
each  child  at  the  park  was  given  a  balloon 
ailed  with  helium  to  which  was  attached  a 
card  with  his  name  and  address.  At  a  given 
signal  all  the  red  balloons  were  released,  then 
all  the  blue  tines,  then  the  green  ones — and 
.so  un  until  the  sky  was  dotted  with  a  rain- 
bow of  colors.  The  child  whose  balloon  trav- 
eled farthest  was  given  a  prize.  In  addition 
the  person  at  the  other  end  who  found  the 
balloon  was  rewarded  If  he  mailed  the  card 
back  to  the  owner  One  balloon  was  retrieved 
at  sea  by  a  sailor  One  youug:;ter  attempted 
to  tie  a  mouse  to  his  balloon.  Such  fun! 

The  fourth  one.  my  very  most  favorite,  waa 
the  big  Fourth  of  July  celebration.  People 
poured  into  Fuessenlch  Park  equipped  with 
Jackets,  blankets,  and  kazoos.  While  the  band 
rendered  favorite  songs,  while  the  thousands 
sang  or  played  their  kazooa  In  accompani- 
ment, there  was  displayed  at  the  east  end 
of  the  park  a  tireworks  picture  of  the  specific 
song — with  moving  parts  yet  I  Remember.  The 
final  number  was  always  the  rendition  of 
"God  Bless  America"  ajt  the  fireworks-flag 
waved  gently  In  the  soft  summer  air 

I'm  sure  many  folks  Join  me  In  thanking 
Carl  BoKenski  for  these  magic  moments  In 
our    lives — and    In    wishing    him    as    much 


future   happiness   as   he   has   brought   to   us 
children  of  all  ages 

Nrii  If:  J.  Stn.LlVAN. 
Torrington 


S  1284,  THE  ANTITRUST  IMPROVE- 
MENTS ACT  OF  1976  AND  H.R  8532, 
ITS  PARENS  PATRIAE  COUNTER- 
PART 

Mr.  THURMOND  Mr.  President,  next 
week  the  Senate  will  be  called  on  to 
consider  one  or  both  of  these  bilk  All 
should  be  aware  that  these  bills  are 
mislabeled.  HR  8532  permits  bftsically 
the  same  course  of  action  a-s  does  title 
IV  of  S  1284.  My  remarks  directed  to 
title  IV  of  S.  1284  are  with  the  under- 
standing that  they  are  generally 
applicable  to  H  R.  8532.  The  other  4  titles 
In  S.  1284  have  no  counterpart's  as  of 
today  from  tlie  House  of  Representatives. 
Title  IV  of  S.  1284,  the  most  onerous. 
will  receive  my  attention  flrst. 

ThLs  bill,  as  I  stated  at  the  time  it  was 
reported  favorably  by  the  majority,  is  a 
cruel  hoax  on  the  consumer.  The 
"damages"  to  be  recovered  will  typically 
amount  to  a  few  dollars,  perhaps  but  a 
few  pennies,  per  person — no  one  seriously 
expects  individual  consumers  to  go 
through  the  administrative  bother  of 
tryir.g  to  collect  these  small  sums.  After 
the  lawyers  skim  their  lees  off  the  top. 
the  bulk  of  the  booty  will  apparently  be 
distributed  at  the  discretion  of  the 
judge,  unless  there  is  some  State  law 
setting  up  an  appropriate  general  wel- 
fare program  to  be  funded  by  the  pro- 
ceeds of  such  litigation. 

In  the  worst  sense,  this  Is  blackmail 
litigation.  Few  firms  could  afford  the  risk 
of  losing  a  judgment  in  the  billions,  even 
If  totally  convinced  of  their  innocence, 
and  so  these  massive  suits  will  have  to 
be  settled.  In  a  well-known  case,  a  group 
of  drug  companies  was  faced  with  claims 
which,  accordiug  to  one  judge's  theory, 
could  have  reached  $4  biUion  or  more. 
So  they  settled,  with  all  the  plaintiffs 
but  one.  for  about  5  percent  of  that 
an.ount — $200  million,  of  whicli  some 
$40  million  has  gone  to  the  lawyers. 

One  plaintiff  State  insisted  on  takmg 
the  case  to  court  for  u  rulinR  on  the  mer- 
its— and  the  court  found  tliere  had  been 
no  violation  of  the  antitrust  laws  Bv.t 
because  of  the  risk  of  an  advei-se  nil- 
ing.  the  companies  had  already  paid  $200 
million  as  Insurance  against  bankruptcy 
As  could  have  been  predicted,  the  bulk  of 
the  settlement  money  earmarked  in  these 
suits  for  consumers  has  gone  unclaimed. 
apparently,  the  amoimt.s  are  individual- 
ly too  small  to  b<nher  with 

Thus,  not  only  does  the  consumer  fail 
to  benefit  from  such  suits,  but  as  history 
has  demonstrated,  the  high  ro-ts  of  .set- 
tling or  defending  them  will  invariably 
be  passed  on  to  tho  customer. 

Title  VI  lies  at  the  heart  of  the  bill's 
IX)tential  for  abu.se  of  tho  .ludirlal  proc- 
ess. ThLs  title  is  tlie  ultt:nat,o  mockery 
of  the  term  "consumer  benefit  "  The 
"benefit"  It  promises  would  in  fact  not 
inure  to  consumer-plaintiffs  but  to  anti- 
trust lawyers  who  would  be  awarded  a 
veritable  bounty-hunters'  licen.'^e  to  file 
unlimited  liability  actions,  based  on  ob- 
scure and  uncertain  theories,  against 
every  sl/e  and  species  of  private  firm. 
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There  seems  to  be  a  widespread  mis- 
conception that  the  legislation  is  directed 
only  against  giant  corporations.  Private 
finns  and  bu.siness  entities  of  all  kinds, 
including  those  in  the  professions,  could 
be  sued  under  title  IV.  For  that  matter, 
labor  organizations  which  have  a  partial 
antitrust  exemption  would  ako  be  sub- 
ject to  suits  under  title  rv,  in  the  same 
manner  as  corporate  entities. 

In  brief,  title  IV  poses  a  potential 
tlireat  to  every  segment  of  the  American 
economy,  excepting  only,  as  I  stress  once 
again,  the  legal  antltrvLst  trade.  For  law- 
yers speciahzing  in  that  trade,  title  rv 
represents  a  bonanza  and  boom  in  pros- 
pective busine.ss 

What  Is  especially  illusorj-  about  this 
title  is  its  theoretical  "improvement"  of 
extending  to  the  State  attorneys  general 
power  to  file  suits  for  alleged  antitnijt 
violation.  How  far  we  have  departed  irom 
the  Founding  Fathers'  conception  of  the 
Constitution,  whi-n  Coiigress  presumes  to 
give  State  officials  authority  which  the 
States  already  have.  Have  we  "pro- 
gressed" so  far  in  our  view  of  the  Federal 
Government  as  the  dispenser  of  all  pow- 
ers, as  to  forget  the  fact  that  under  the 
Constitution  the  States,  if  they  desire, 
have  their  own  authority  to  enact  and 
enforce  State  laws  regarding  price  fixing 
and  other  antitrust  violations  within 
their  boundaries? 

It  is  unnecessary  for  the  Federal 
Government  to  empower  state  attorney.s 
general  to  proceed  in  Federal  court  to 
protect  consumer  interests.  If  the  States, 
through  their  executive  and  legislative 
branches,  believe  their  State  attorneys 
general  should  be  empowered  to  file  suits 
of  the  kind  de.scribed  in  title  rv,  then 
laws  to  that  end  should  be  enacted  on  the 
State  level,  authorizing  suits  in  State. 
rather  than  Federal,  courts. 

President  Ford  on  March  17  made  quite 
clear,  in  opposing  the  concept  of  parens 
patriae  in  this  type  of  legislation,  that 
thLs  was  a  State  matter  best  left  to  the 
States. 

In  addition,  and  recognizing  that  the 
vast  majority  of  State  attorneys  general 
are  honest  and  conscientious  public  ser\'- 
ant<:,  we  cannot  ignore  that  in  most 
States  the  office  is  political  and  elective. 
Stated  bluntly,  title  IV  proposes  to  dis- 
pense broad  and  hitherto  unknow7i  pow- 
ers to  use  the  Federal  court  system  to 
State  officials  subject  to  political  motiva- 
tions and  pressures. 

It  is  a  regrettable  fact  that  abuse  of 
existing  powers  held  by  .some  State  at- 
torneys general  has  in  past  years  been  a 
blot  on  the  administration  of  justice  Sev- 
eral flagrant  examples  arc  a  matter  of 
record.  When  the  bill  Is  considered,  more 
detail  will  be  presented  on  this  issue.  One 
example  is  .sufficient  today. 

A  fonner  attorney  general  of  Wash- 
ington was  accused  of  accepting  a  bribe. 
by  virtue  of  being  paid  nearly  $1  million 
in  fees  for  handling  an  antitrust  suit  on 
behalf  of  government  entities  while  hold- 
ing office  He  was  acquitted,  the  court 
finding  tliat  he  was  authorized  to  "prac- 
tice law"  while  in  office.  While  he  was 
prosecuting  the  suit,  in  the  courts  and  in 
the  headlines,  he  ran  unsuccessfully  for 
Governor. 


With  this  in  mind,  it  is  incumbent  on 
Congress  to  consider  title  IV's  potential 
for  abuse. 

As  for  the  bill's  provisions  permitting 
large  antitrust  treble-damage  actions  to 
be  filed  by  State-hired  private  lawyers, 
we  have  seen  in  recent  years  how  the 
abuse  of  the  judicial  system  in  the  filing 
of  professional  malpractice  suits  has 
assumed  dimensions  of  a  major  national 
scandal.  This  situation  has  become  so 
bad  that  in  some  areas  of  the  country 
doctors  have  launched  what  has  been 
called  a  legal  counterattack  against  un- 
scrupulous legal  malpractice  practition- 
ers. 

Title  rv  offers  such  private  practition- 
ers tempting  new  possibilities  to  ply  their 
trade.  The  committee  majority  has  given 
its  stamp  o:  approval  to  what  amoimts 
to  an  "antitrust  lawyers  full  employment 
act."  But  if  the  provisions  of  that  act  are 
read  carefully,  it  will  be  found  that  there 
is  little,  if  any.  benefit  within  it  accruing 
to  those  lawyers'  consumer-clients. 

Titles  II  and  III  and  V  suffer  equally 
grave  defects,  by  rejecting  established 
due  process  safeguards  and  granting  un- 
necessary and  potentially  abusive  powers 
to  government  officials. 

Title  n  would  authorize  an  unprece- 
dented inquisitorial  jxjwer  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice,  tailored  uniquely  for  use 
against  businessmen.  These  powers  could 
be  used  not  only  to  prepare  for  govern- 
ment antitrust  suits,  but  also  to  gather 
Information  for  use  in  bureaucratic  and 
administrative  agency  proceedings. 
Moreover,  title  n  grants  these  powers 
and  simultaneously  withholds  or  dilutes 
traditional  due-process  rights  to  ade- 
quate representation  by  counsel,  to  in- 
.-;pect  one's  own  testimony  for  accuracy, 
and  to  challenge  the  Interrogators'  au- 
thority in  a  court  of  law. 

Would  S.  1284's  supporters  approve 
such  powers  in  the  hands  of  the  FBI  or 
the  IRS?  What  gives  the  Antitrust  Divi- 
sion a  superior  right  to  such  powers? 

Title  V  would  allow  the  Government  to 
stop  at  will,  and  effectively  kill,  virtually 
any  business  acquisition  or  merger,  by 
turning  completely  on  its  head  our  time- 
honored  judicial  principle  that  the  Gov- 
ernment must  prove  its  case  before  it  can 
restrict  the  citizens'  freedom  of  action. 
Instead,  the  Alice-in-Wonderland  title  V 
would  force  the  defendant  to  demon- 
strate that  the  Government  could  not 
prove  its  case. 

The  hodgepodge  of  title  HI  would  in- 
ject the  Federal  authorities  and  the  Fed- 
eral courts  into  the  most  local  business 
practices,  ferreting  out  local  transactions 
alleged  to  merely  "affect"  interstate  com- 
merce. It  would  further  help  the  lawyers 
who  file  antitrust  treble  damage  suits, 
by  unleashing  them  against  local  busi- 
nesses and  local  trade  pra<;tlce:;.  It  would 
further  overload  the  court  system  by  as- 
signing priority  status  to  any  case,  gov- 
ernment or  even  private  suit,  designated 
a  "complex  antitrust  case."  The  majority 
does  not  explain  how  this  priority  is  to 
rank  alongside  the  dozen  or  more  differ- 
ent types  of  cases,  including  criminal 
cases,  which  recent  legislation  has  also 
decreed  should  take  precedence  over 
everything  else  on  the  court's  docket. 


In  the  noble  name  of  "antitrust  im- 
provements." the  committee  majority 
would  create  new  legal  machinery  that 
would  in  fact  be  unfair  to  business,  costly 
to  the  consumer,  and  a  grave  threat  to 
our  heritage  of  due  process  and  protec- 
tion from  Federal  Government  interfer- 
ence in  business. 

It  is  particularly  disturbing  that  the 
majority  ignores  that  enacting  this  legis- 
lation will  create  very  serious  constitu- 
tional problems  involving  denial  of  due 
process. 

This  bill  "improves  "  nothing.  On  the 
contrary,  its  enactment  would  wreak 
havoc  on  the  American  economy,  includ- 
ing large  and  small  businesses  alike,  as 
well  as  on  the  administration  of  the  Na- 
Uons  judicial  system.  So  great  is  this 
potential  threat  that  no  less  an  author- 
ity than  Erwin  Griswold,  former  dean  of 
the  Harvard  Law  School  and  former  So- 
licitor General  of  the  United  States,  has 
deemed  it  appropriate  to  critically  quesr 
tion  the  constitutionality  of  major  areas 
of  the  bUl. 

Senator  Btjrdick.  who  later  voted  to 
report  the  S.  1284  package,  was  con- 
cerned about  these  serious  questions  and 
offered  amendments  to  hopefully  make 
title  IV  "constitutional"  and  "legal."  He 
now  opposes  title  IV  because  his  amend- 
ments failed. 

My  fimdamental  objection  to  this  leg- 
islation is  that,  beneath  the  facade  of 
"improvements"  and  "consxmier  inter- 
ests." it  really  assumes  that  private  busi- 
ness, small  and  large,  is  an  economic 
evil,  endangering  "our  democratic  insti- 
tutions and  personal  freedoms." 

In  my  opinion,  the  foremost  threat  to 
"our  democratic  institutions  and  per- 
sonal freedoms"  this  election  year  is  not 
the  Amercan  free  enterprise  system  as 
title  I  implies.  Rather  it  is  the  legislation 
enacted  over  the  years  which  has  placed 
ever-increasing  power  and  authority  in 
Government  hands  to  regulate  Amer- 
icans in  every  facet  of  our  daily  lives. 

The  worst  of  such  regulatory  legisla- 
tion has  been  enacted  in  the  name  of 
"protecting"  or  "improving"  citizens' 
rights  and  interests  against  the  alleged 
depredations  of  the  private  sector  of  the 
American  economy.  That  is  the  case 
with  the  instant  bill. 

American  consumers  enjoy  the  ben- 
efits of  the  most  abundant,  efficient,  and 
competitive  economy  on  the  face  of  the 
globe.  Ours  is  an  economic  system  that 
advances  "our  democratic  institutions 
and  personal  freedoms"  to  the  envy  of 
peoples  throughout  the  world. 

Nevertheless,  in  focusing  only  on  some 
purported  problems  in  our  national  econ- 
omy, this  bill  unfairly  seeks  to  make  our 
free  enterprise  system  a  politica]  scape- 
goat. Toward  that  end,  title  I  alleges  that 
"anticompetitive  practices"  in  business 
and  industry  are  a  root  cause  of  unem- 
ployment and  inflation.  The  clear  impli- 
cation is  that  the  provisions  of  this  bill 
represent  a  step  in  the  direction  of  curing 
those  ills. 

Such  polemics  confound  rather  than 
enhance  general  public  understanding  of 
the  complexity  of  the  country's  current 
economic  problems  Specifically,  the 
broad  charges  made  and  implied  in  title 
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I  conveniently  overlook  the  fact  that  to 
a  large  extent  tiiose  problems  are  the 
result  of  the  high  cost  of  government 
itself;  a  cost,  let  me  submit,  which  has 
been  made  all  the  greater  over  the  years 
by  the  development  of  Ju^t  «uch  legisla- 
tive ••improvements"  as  are  embraced  by 
tliis  bill 

Moreover,  the  burden  placed  on  the 
system  by  ill-conceived  but  resoundingly 
titled  "consumer  interest'"  legislative 
mea.sures  and  bureaucratic  devices  have 
compoundetl  rather  than  cured  the  coun- 
trj's  economic  ills.  Indeed,  In  many  im- 
portant area.s  they  have  created  economic 
ills  where  none  previously  existed. 

If  enacted  Into  law.  the  majority- 
approved  bill  would  assume  a  f^rst-rank 
position  in  that  onerou.s  category  of 
"consumer  inU'iesf  legislation.  Its  pro- 
visions would  not  only  inhibit  the  expan- 
sion of  the  national  economy  when  that 
economy  is  on  the  upswing,  but  title  IV 
in  particular  would  place  a  potenUally 
crushing  burden  on  our  Federal  court 
system  at  a  time  when  the  administra- 
tion of  criminal  and  civil  law  and  jusUce 
is  In  crisis  because  of  an  already  existing 
court  overload 

This  last  point  was  tellingly  made  by 
Prof.  Milton  Handler  In  his  critiques 
of  the  majority-approved  bill  Professor 
Handler  pointed  out  that  "any  court  un- 
luckv  enough  to  be  chosen  as  the  forum 
for  a  State  parens  patriae  action  would 
have  no  option  but  to  adjudicate  the 
claims  brought  before  it.  however,  nu- 
merous and  mlnlscule  they  might  be  *  •  V 
Not  only  will  thLs  enterprise  con- 
sume lifetimes  of  judicial  energy,  but  the 
result  will  be  meaningless  for  the  con- 
sumers tliemselves.  since  the  experwe  of 
litigating.  Including  attorneys'  fees,  will 
exceed  their  maximum  possible  re- 
coveries" 


SENATOR     TUNNEY 
AND    HUMAN 


ON     HELSINKI 
RIQHTS 


Mr  CRANSTON  Mr  Pre.'^ldent.  last 
week  my  colleague  from  California.  S«n- 
ator  T'JNNEY,  relea.sed  the  text  of  a  study 
which  he  had  commissioned  on  the  sub- 
ject of  Soviet  and  East  European  Imple- 
mentation of  the  Helsinki  Accords.  Spe- 
cial emphasis  was  placed  in  the  study  on 
the  human  rights— or  "Basket  Three"— 
provisions  of  that  agreement. 

Because  I  believe  the  Library  of  Con- 
gress study  requested  by  Senator  Tunnxy. 
in  hLs  position  as  chairman  of  the  Hel- 
sinki oversight  committee  of  the  North 
Atlantic  Assembly,  underlines  both  the 
importance  of  those  human  rights  pro- 
visions themselves  and  the  need  to  con- 
tinue to  press  the  Soviet  Union  and  her 
Eastern  European  allies  for  adherence  to 
the  terms  of  the  Helsinki  understand- 
ings. I  iim  submlttlnK  the  texts  of  Sena- 
tor Tunney's  announcement  and  the  re- 
port itself  for  publication  in  the  Con- 
gressional Record 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  these 
texts  be  printed  In  the  Record 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Rscord. 
as  follows: 


Statement    or    Senator    John    V.    Tnw»»iT 
RELCAStNo    Text    or    Report    on     Impi-E- 

MENTATTON     OF     BASKET     THREE     PROVISIONS 

or  THE   Helsinki   Accords 

Ladles  and  Oentlemen.  It  Is  a  pleasure  to 
be  liere  today  both  because  I  believe  we  have 
something  important  to  contribute  to  the 
dialogue  over  human  rights  In  the  Soviet 
Union  and  Ea*tern  Europe  In  general  and 
because  It  Is  really  the  first  opportunity  that 
I  have  had  to  sit  down  with  a  man  I  have 
long  admired,  whose  courage  and  p>ersever- 
ance  has  served  as  a  great  encouragement 
both  to  the  many  thousands  of  Soviet  citi- 
zens who,  like  Alexander  Luniz,  desire  the 
freedom  to  decide  for  themselves  the  course 
of  their  lives,  and  for  many  many  Ameri- 
cans as  well  who  have  dedicated  their  own 
time  and  effort  to  help  others  pursue  thoee 
goals  of  freedom  Dr.  Luntz.  T  want  to  say 
welcome,  at  last,  to  the  United  States.  You 
have  been  much  too  long  In  coming,  my 
friend. 

As  I'm  sure  you  know,  the  purpose  of  our 
gathering  here  today  is  to  announce  the  com- 
pletion of  what  I  think  Is  an  Important 
report  on  compliance  by  East  European 
countries  and  the  Soviet  Union  with  pro- 
visions of  the  Helsinki  Accords  relating 
to  Human  Rights,  the  so-called  "basket 
three  '  provisions.  Roughly  six  months  ago 
in  Copenhagen,  at  the  annual  meeting  of 
the  member  states  of  the  North  Atlantic 
Assembly,  the  Parliamentary  arm  of  NATO, 
the  Committee  of  which  I  was  Chairman  *a.s 
given  the  task  of  overseeing  the  provisions  of 
the  Helsinki  agreements  Because  I  was  flrmly 
convinced  that  we  In  the  We«t  would  loee 
the  momentum  that  we  had  established  in 
the  Helsinki  negotiations  if  we  did  not  con- 
tinue to  closely  monitor  their  Implementa- 
tion I  undertook  to  prepare  a  report  on  the 
record  of  performance  with  the  terms  of 
Helsinki  aft«r  Its  first  six  months.  This  re- 
port today  Is  the  final  result  of  that  pledge, 
but  I  "an  assure  you  that  It  does  not  repre- 
sent the  final  re.sults  at  our  efforts  to  achieve 
more  openness  and  a  wllllngnesfi  to  observe 
basic  human  rights  on  the  part  of  the  East- 
ern bloc.  That  flight,  as  this  report  so  clearly 
demonstrates,  must  go  on. 

I  would  like  to  say  a  few  words  about  the 
report  and  then  I  will  turn  the  discussion 
over  to  Mr  Luntz  who  will  comment  both 
on  the  report  Itself  and  his  own  experiences 
In  trying  to  hurdle  the  obstacles  in  the  path 
ol  Soviet  citizens  who  wish  to  emmlgrat* 

Less  than  one  year  ago  In  an  atmosphere 
of  high  expectations  and  exuberance  the 
heads  of  Sta'e  of  35  nations  gathered  to- 
gether tn  Helsinki  to  sign  an  accord  which 
was  the  culmination  of  almost  3  ye^rs  of 
tedious  negotiation.  Since  last  August,  the 
controversy  over  that  accord  seems  to  have 
grown  rather  than  diminished  On  the  one 
side  are  critics  who  suggest  that  the  nego- 
tiations represented  a  diplomatic  coup  for 
the  Soviet  Union  and  Its  allien,  the  initiators 
of  the  conference  who  have  eagerly  sought 
recognition  of  the  geopolitical  status  quo  In 
Eiast/>ru  Europe  for  thirty  years. 

On  the  other  side  of  the  debate  are  the 
optimists  who  thought  that  the  provisions 
of  Basket  Three  deaJlng  with  human  rights 
and  the  freer  flow  of  Information  repre- 
sented a  fundamental  breakthrough  In  easlnij 
Soviet  and  East  Eurc^ean  repression.  Ac- 
cording to  them,  their  signature  upon  this 
document  would  force  the  Soviets  to  redu:« 
their  restrictions  on  travel,  communications, 
and  individual  freedom.  It  would  deter  an- 
other Czechoslovakia  and  eventually  open 
the  floodgates  of  the  iron  curtain  to  waves  of 
citizens  freely  allowed   to  emigrate. 

In  a  grandiose  statement  of  purpose.  Bas- 
ket Three  began  with  a  pledge  by  all  signa- 
tories to  "MaJte  It  their  aim  to  facilitate 
freer   movement   and   contacts,    Indlvlduallv 


and  ooUecUvely.  whether  privately  or  of- 
ficially, among  persons,  li^titutlous  and  or- 
ganlzatluus  of  the  participating  States,  and 
to  contribute  to  the  solution  oif  the  human- 
itarian problems  that  arise  In  that  con- 
nection." To  accomplish  this  the  States 
undertook  speclflcally  to  promote  further  de- 
velopment of  famUy  ties  by  favourably  eoii- 
slderlog  both  temporary  vt-at  appiicatiuiLS 
and  applications  for  permanent  emigration. 
In  connection  with  this  they  promLs«'d  to 
lower  the  fees  for  these  applications  and 
pledged  not  to  Intimidate  those  who  apply  by 
modifying  In  any  way  their  rights  or  ob- 
ligations or  those  of  other  members  of  their 
family. 

Beyond  emigration,  the  parties  promLsed  to 
allow  religious  Instltutloiis  to  have  contacts 
and  meetings  among  their  own  members  and 
exchange  Information.  Tlicy  promised  to  fa- 
cilitate the  freer  and  wider  dissemination  of 
Information  of  all  kinds,  to  encourage  co- 
operation In  the  field  of  Information  and 
the  exchange  of  information  with  other 
countries,  and  to  Improve  the  conditions 
under  which  Journalists  from  one  participat- 
ing State  exercise  their  profession  In  an- 
other participating  State  And  they  pledged 
themselves  to  promote  svibstantlal  progress 
In  cultural  and  educational  exchanges. 

But  have  the  grandiloquent  promises  so 
perserverlngly  bargained  for  by  the  Western 
Powers  produced  any  real  change  in  .S'>vlet 
or  Eastern  European  behavior?  Sadly  not. 
What  changes  that  have  occurred  In  repres- 
sive policies  in  Eastern  Europe  with  but  few 
exceptions  have  proven  either  Illusory  or  cos- 
metic. In  fact,  the  Soviet  record  of  n&n- 
compUance  has  amounted  to  a  purposive  and 
systematic  violation  of  provision  after  pro- 
vision. 

Since  completion  of  the  Accords  the  Soviet 
attitude  towards  the  human  right*  provi- 
sions of  Basket  Three  has  hardened  and  the 
Soviets  have  returned  to  their  original  Inter- 
pretation— that  the  security  provisions  of 
the  pact  are  binding  while  the  hiunan  rights 
and  Information  provisions  are  only  agenda.s 
for  future  discussions. 

While  some  Soviet  emigration  rules  have 
been  slmpUfleJ.  the  chonpes  are  misleading 
The  fees  for  emigration  have  been  lowered 
from  900  rubles  to  800,  but  the  source  of 
most  of  the  money  for  potential  t-miKrants— 
foreign  contributions— has  now  been  cut  off. 
The  Report  concludes  "there  is  no  evidence 
to  date  that  more  people  are  actually  being 
allowed  to  emigrate  In  fact,  since  Helsinki, 
the  rate  of  visa  approvals  has  been  about 
11,000  per  year  as  compared  to  35.000  in  the 
years  prior  to  Helsinki  And  of  the  (>4I  IncL- 
vlduals  who  were  on  the  official  Representa- 
tion Llsf  of  the  VB.  Embassy  In  Moscow  for 
visas,  517  were  still  there  nine  ni<>r.*h>  .if'o: 
the  signing  of  the  agreement 

With  regard  to  freer  travel  the  Report 
concludes:  "There  has  been  no  substAntlal 
change  In  the  number  of  Soviet  citizens 
traveling  to  the  West  since  CSCE  Some 
prominent  Soviet  dissidents,  like  Andrei 
Sakharov.  have  been  refused  permission  to 
visit  the  West  •' 

And  the  record  Is  no  better  on  the  dis- 
semination of  Information.  While  condlMons 
have  Improved  w^lth  regard  to  the  treat mer.t 
of  foreign  JoumaUsts  these  a^'reempnt.'^  were 
reached  under  the  S<ivlet  framework  of  addi- 
tional bilateral  discussions  on  the  agenda 
of  Helsinki  '  Newspaper  and  magazine  circu- 
lation have  not  been  expanded  TTie  bmfld- 
casts  of  s<'veral  radio  statlon.s.  Including  Ra- 
dio Free  Europe  and  Radio  Ubortv  are  still 
being  Jammed,  and  In  fact  the  Soviets  have 
recently  been  successful  In  convincing  lnt.er- 
natlonal  Olympic  officials  to  bar  those  sta- 
tions from  coverage  of  the  Olympic  games 
The  situation  of  the  paper  1«  Monde —which 
has   perhaps   the  highest  circulation   of  any 
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major  Western  paper  In  the  Soviet  Union — 
Is  symbolic.  Today,  almost  a  year  after  the 
signing  of  the  accord,  the  Soviet  Union  re- 
ceives forty  conies  of  he  .Monde 

readies  and  gentlemen,  the  facts  are  there. 
This  Is  no  longer  Idle  speculation  or  rhetoric. 
From  this  report  there  emerges  a  pattern  of 
flagrant  Soviet  violations  of  undertakings 
which  they  themselves  have  said  were  mor- 
ally— If  not  legally-binding  They  have  re- 
vised their  asss.sment  of  the  Importance  of 
the  Third  Basket.  They  have  adopted  ccsmet- 
Ic  changes  on  the  one  hand  while  tightening 
the  screw  of  repression  on  the  other.  They 
have  mounted  their  own  propaganda  offen- 
sive at  the  same  time  as  they  are  denying 
Eacilo  Free  Europe  and  Radio  Liberty  the 
right  even  to  cover  the  summer  Olympics. 

I  am  not  saying  here  that  the  critics  were 
completely  correct.  Nor  am  I  saying  that  we 
should  abandon  our  efforts  to  bring  about 
some  fundamental  changes  in  Soviet  and 
Eastern  European  observance  of  the  human 
rights  provLslons  of  this  accord  What  I  am 
saying  Is  that  we  should  not  delude  ourselves 
about  the  willingness  of  the  Ea.stern  block  to 
forego  patterns  of  repression  that  have  been 
built-up  over  decades. 

This  Is  as  much  a  call  to  action  as  an  exer- 
cise In  vUUflcatlon.  We  must  not  let  up  the 
pressure.  We  must  Increase  our  efforts  to 
make  the  Russians  and  others  deliver  on 
their  promises  I  have  supported  and  I  whole- 
heartedly endorse  the  creation  of  a  Joint 
Congre<vslonal -Executive  Helsinki  oversight 
committee  as  the  first  step.  The  Senate  has 
already  passed  this  legislation  and  the  House 
will  hopefully  act  soon.  Beyond  this,  I  look 
forward  to  the  Helsinki  review  conference 
scheduled  for  Belgrade  In  January  of  1977  as 
an  opportunity  to  air  our  grievances  But  I 
don't  think  we  shoiild  wait  that  long.  Nor  do 
I  believe  we  can  afford  to.  For  this  reason, 
I  would  propose  two  additional  concrete 
steps  which  I  believe  can  and  should  be  taken 
Immediately 

First.  I  urge  Secretary  of  State  Kissinger  to 
conduct  Immediate,  high-level  discussions  In 
either  a  public  or  a  private  mode  with  the 
S^jviet  Union  and  other  Eastern  Eurojiean  sig- 
natories of  the  Helsinki  Accords  for  the  pur- 
pose (jf  ral.slng  the  question  of  non-compU- 
anre  by  the  Eastern  bloc  nations. 

fserond,  I  would  urge  the  Secretary  to  take 
strong  decisive  action  If  those  talks  are  not 
fruitful — by  urging  a  suspension  of  Amer- 
ican observance  of  the  First  and  Second  bas- 
kets of  that  Agreement  dealing  with  security 
arrangements  and  economic  exchanges. 

I  myself  plan  to  offer  a  resolution  of  the 
Senate  expressing  our  concern  over  the  fail- 
ure of  certain  parties  to  Implement  the 
Ba.=kpt  Three  provisions  And  I  flrmly  Intend 
to  pursue  this  matter  In  multilateral  chan- 
nels when  my  committee  of  the  North 
Atlantic  A.ssembly  meets  again  this  year.  I 
want  to  as,sure  those  of  you  who  have  shown 
a  long  and  persevering  Interest  In  the  prob- 
lem of  human  rights  that  this  flght  Is  going 
to  go  on. 


The  Confkrence  on  SECfRrry  and  Coopera- 
tion IN  Et-RoPEi  Implementation  of 
Basket  Three 

baskft  three's  place  in  tife  final  act 
The  Final  Act  of  the  Conference  on  Se- 
curity and  Cooperation  In  Europe  (CSCE) 
signed  at  Helsinki  on  August  1.  1975,  was 
grouped  under  four  headings,  popularly 
termed  Baskets  Basket  Three,  containing 
provLslons  on  the  freer  flow  of  people,  infor- 
mation, and  Ideas  between  East  and  West 
proved  the  most  difficult  to  negotiate.  Agree- 
ment on  the  nature  and  scope  of  Basket 
Three  was  achieved  only  In  the  final  weeks 
of  the  negotiating  stage  of  the  Conference. 

Since  the  early  19508,  the  Soviet  Union  had 
pushed  the  Idea  of  an  all  Eiiropean  confer- 


ence to  deal  with  problems  of  security  and 
to  gain  formal  acceptance  of  the  results  of 
World  War  11.  West  European  nations,  as  well 
as  the  United  States  and  Canada,  agreed  to 
attend  the  Conference,  fllnally,  on  condition 
that  its  scope  be  expanded  from  strictly  se- 
curity questions  to  include  consideration  of 
ways  to  eliminate  barriers  between  Eastern 
and  Western  Europe.  The  West  insisted  on 
Basket  Three  because  It  regarded  rigid  con- 
trol of  Individual  contacts  and  the  dissemi- 
nation of  Information  as  detrimental  to 
European  security  Interests.  It  looked  upon 
expanded  Inter-bloc  contacts  as  a  means  to 
dispel  suspicion  and  fear.  Without  the  pro- 
visions for  change  contained  In  Basket  Three, 
many  Western  nations  were  unwilling  to  for- 
mally ratify  the  status  quo  In  Ehirope. 

Tifie  Soviet  Union  and  several  Eastern  Euro- 
pean governments,  for  a  long  time,  resisted 
Western  demands  on  Basket  Three.  Once  the 
Soviet  Union  accepted  Basket  Three  In  prin- 
ciple, as  the  necessary  price  for  what  It  con- 
sidered to  be  the  crucial  security  agreements 
regarding  Inviolability  of  frontiers  and  non- 
interference in  Internal  affairs,  the  Soviet  ne- 
gotiating tactic  became  essentially  one  of 
damage  limiting. 

Consequently,  a  compromise  agreement  was 
reached  under  the  formal  title  "Cooperation 
in  Humanitarian  and  other  Fields."  It  still 
contained  provisions  addressed  to  the  freer 
flow  of  people.  Information,  and  Ideas,  but  to 
these  were  added  others  addressed  to  cultural 
and  educational  cooperation.  The  Soviet 
Union  failed  In  attempts  to  restrict  agree- 
ments on  contracts  to  those  regulated  on  a 
government-to-government  basis,  owing  to 
the  unequivocal  stand  taken  by  many  NATO 
and  Western  neutral  nations. 

DIFTERENT  INTERPRETATIONS  OF  BASKET  THREE 

The  preamble  to  Basket  Three  of  the  Final 
Act  states  that  the  parties  aim  to  Increase 
cultural  and  educational  cooperation,  the 
di.ssemlnatlon  of  Information,  contacts  be- 
tween people,  and  to  achieve  the  solution  of 
humanitarian  problems  In  order  to  further 
peace  and  increase  understanding  among 
themselves,  regardless  of  political,  economic, 
or  social  systems.  The  text  of  Basket  Three 
outlines  the  specific  areas  In  which  coopera- 
tion is  to  be  expanded.  Despite  the  years 
spent  by  delegates  to  establish  language  ac- 
ceptable to  all.  differences  among  participat- 
ing states  over  Interpretation  of  Basket  Three 
have  continued  to  this  day. 

The   Western  view 

The  general  Western  view  of  the  final  Act 
holds  that  the  security  and  cooperation  pro- 
visions of  the  agreement  carry  equal  weight. 
While  the  first  recognize  present  realities 
In  Europe  the  second  commit  the  35  signa- 
tory nations  to  go  beyond  those  realities  In 
Europe  American,  Canadian,  and  West  Euro- 
pean officials  have  repeatedly  rejected  argu- 
ments by  some  communist  governments  that 
the  security  provisions  of  the  agreement, 
such  as  recognition  of  present  day  borders, 
take  priority  over  other  provisions,  Includ- 
ing those  aimed  at  the  freer  fiow  of  people. 
Information,  and  Ideas  between  East  and 
West 

The  Western  rationale  for  emphasizing 
Basket  Three  since  the  Helsinki  sximmlt  Is 
that  this  section  contains  those  provisions 
which  require  further  Implementation,  while 
the  security  provisions,  with  a  few  excep- 
tions, do  not.  President  Ford,  In  his  Helsinki 
speech  underlined  the  Importance  attributed 
to  Basket  Three  by  the  United  States.  He 
said  . 

"The  United  States  considers  that  the 
principles  on  which  this  Conference  has 
agreed  are  part  of  the  great  heritage  of  Euro- 
pean civilization  which  we  all  hold  In  trust 
for  all  mankind.  To  my  country  they  are  not 
cliches  or  empty  phrases.  We  take  this  work 
and  these  words  very  seriously.  We  will  spare 
no  effort  to  ease  tensions  and  solve  problems 


between  us.  But  It  Is  Important  that  you 
recognize  the  deep  devotion  of  the  American 
people  and  their  Oovemment  to  human 
rights  and  fundamental  freedoms  regarding 
the  freer  movement  of  people.  Ideas,  and 
information." ' 

In  principle,  the  Western  slgnatortes  have 
given  the  provisions  of  Basket  Three  a  broad 
Interpretation.  They  have  not  accepted  that 
the  pledges  In  areas  such  as  fsunlly  reunifi- 
cation, emigration,  freer  movement  and  In- 
formation apply  only  to  specific  groups  (I.e., 
certain  minorities)  or  specified  types  of  In- 
formation. As  a  practical  matter,  however, 
they  have  recognized  the  greater  chances  of 
success  of  a  step-by-step  approach  in  seek- 
ing compliance  from  the  Soviet  Union  and 
Eastern  Euroi>e. 

Differences  reportedly  have  arisen  among 
NATO  and  other  Western  nations  on  how 
hard  the  other  side  shotUd  be  pushed  to 
Implement  Basket  Three.  But  there  has 
seemed  to  be  general  agreement  that  Imple- 
mentation of  Basket  Three  would  be  a  long 
hard  road  requiring  Western  persistence  and 
that  the  results  would  not  be  immediate. 
The  Soviet  view 

The  Soviet  attitude  toward  Basket  Three 
appears  to  have  undergone  some  subtle 
changes  since  the  signing  of  the  Helsinki 
accord.  The  Initial  Soviet  stand  emphasized 
Basket  Three's  clearly  subordinate  position 
to  the  security  provisions  of  the  Final  Act. 
Soviet  commentators  In  particular  stressed 
the  Importance  of  the  noninterference  and 
inviolability  provisions  of  Basket  One,  as  well 
as  the  Declaration  of  Principles  guiding  re- 
lations among  participating  states  which 
was  called  the  "core"  of  the  Helsinki  ac- 
cord.' The  Soviet  press  warned  that  attempts 
to  shift  the  weight  in  the  Helsinki  principles 
would  be  rejected. 

While  emphasizing  the  Importance  of  Bas- 
ket One,  the  Soviet  Union  also  dismissed  the 
Idea  that  It  owed  the  West  something  In 
Basket  Three,  as  the  price  for  the  Helsinki 
accord.  Soviet  foreign  policy  expert  Oeorgl 
A.  Arbatov  wrote  In  September  1975  that  the 
Soviet  Union  could  not  accept  the  Western 
view  that  the  fixing  of  poet-World  War  n 
borders  was  a  major  concession  for  which  It 
must  pay  the  West  under  Basket  Three.  He 
went  on  to  criticize  the  West  for  treating 
the  provisions  on  humanitarian  cooperation 
as  the  main  element  of  the  final  act,' 

A  feature  of  the  Soviet  attitude  toward 
Basket  Three  since  the  Helsinki  summit, 
noted  by  many  Western  observers.  Is  the 
apparent  return  to  Interpretations  voiced  In 
the  early  stages  of  CSCE  negotiations.  For 
example,  shortly  after  the  conclusion  of  the 
Conference,  Soviet  oflJclals  began  to  let  It  be 
known  that  many  of  the  Basket  Three  pro- 
visions could  only  be  Implemented  on  the 
basis  of  further  bilateral  and  multilateral 
negotiations.*  According  to  this  view,  rejected 
by  the  West.  Basket  Three  was  no  more  than 
an  agenda  for  future  negotiations  to  codify 
events  which  would  take  place  anyway  in  the 
normal  course  of  detente."  The  CSCE  agree- 
ment, simply  created  the  favorable  prereq- 
uisites. 

The  Soviets  responded  to  Western  pressure 
for  compliance  with  Basket  Three  by  Invok- 
ing the  Basket  One  principle  of  noninterfer- 
ence In  one  anothers  affairs  Soviet  leader 
Leonid  Brezhnev  stated  In  his  speech  at  the 
Helsinki  summit  i 

The  main  concltislon,  which  Is  reflected  in 
the  Final  Act  Is  this:  No  one  should  try,  out 
of  foreign  policy  considerations  of  one  kind 
or  another,  to  dictate  to  other  peoples  how 
they  should  manage  their  Internal  affairs."* 

Certain  elements  In  the  West  were  accused 
of  trying  to  gain  under  detente  what  thev 
could  not  achieve  during  the  Cold  War, 
namely  a  wedge  to  interfere  in  Soviet  Inter- 
nal   affairs    through    the    vehicle    of    Basket 
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Three."  aovlet  writers  stresM  1  that  Basket 
Three  did  not  open  the  doori  to  Ideological 
Bubveraion,  during  what  they  1  »rm«d  a  period 
of  heightened  Ideological  wai  'are.  Brezhnev 
underlined  this  view  In  Octob  t  when  he  re- 
jected visiting  French  PreJ  dent  OlBcard 
d'Estalngs  call  for  Ideological  detente."  Fur- 
thermore. It  was  empha«l7€<  that  Basket 
Three  could  be  implemented  <  nly  subject  to 
the  Internal  laws  of  each  cour  try. 

Western  analysts  generally  believed  that 
these  qualifications  to  Basket  1  hree  were  res- 
urrected after  the  signing  of  the  Helsinki 
Final  Act  In  part  as  an  effort  to  tone  down 
expectations  among  Soviet  clt  zens. 

A  shirt  In  the  Soviet  attitude  toward  C8CE 
as  a  whole  began  to  emerge  in  8epteml>er 
1975.  The  Initial  Soviet  react  on  had  been 
one  of  unrestrained  enthuslaa  n  for  the  re- 
sults of  the  conference  and  s<  int  attention 
to  Basket  Three.  In  response  to  growing  pres- 
sure from  the  We«!t  and  fn  m  dissident* 
within  the  Soviet  Union,  spoj  esmen  moved 
to  confront  critics  head  on.  "heir  position 
on  the  Conference  began  to  t  iflect  leas  en- 
thusiasm as  they  were  force d|  to  pay  more 
detailed  attention  to  Basket  [Three.  Soviet 
hopes  for  CSCE  may  have  r«reive  received 
their  sharpest  blow  when  West  European 
communist  parties.  Including  t|>e  French  and 
British  CPs,  began  to  demand  tt>at  the  Soviet 
Union  live  up  to  the  humanltaian  provisions 
of  the  Final  Act,  while  condemjng  the  Soviet 
record  on  human  rights  "  ', 

East  European  vie^s 

With  the  exception  of  Tugojiavla.  the  East 
European  nations  have  folloiijed  the  Soviet 
Union  quite  closely  In  their  ^bllc  attitude 
toward  Basket  Three  of  the  Pinal  Act  Thus 
they  have  repeated  the  themes  that  the  secu- 
rity provisions  were  the  most  important  of 
the  accord,  that  the  Basket  T6ree  provisions 
were  subject  to  further  negotiations,  ♦hat 
they  could  not  become  tools  f^r  Interference 
or  Ideological  subversion  from  abroad,  and 
that  they  could  only  be  implemented  accord- 
ing to  the  laws  of  each  country 

Despite  these  visible  slmflarltles  there 
have  been  Interesting  variations  In  the  ap- 
proach of  some  East  Europeae  countries.  In 
general  East  European  comn»<nt  on  Basket 
Three  has  been  less  antl-Waetern  In  focus 
than  recent  Soviet  comment  The  differences 
have  been  attributed  In  part  tt>  the  fact  that 
most  Eastern  European  countirles  were  more 
open  to  contacts  and  exchanges  with  the 
West  even  prior  to  Helsinki. 

The  Bulgarian.  East  Oermao.  and  Czecho- 
slovak reactions  to  the  CSCE  ^inal  Act  have 
most  closely  reflected  those  of  the  Soviet  Un- 
ion. In  the  case  of  Ozechoslovakia  some  West- 
ern analysts  have  discerned  tesatons  and  dif- 
ferences within  the  government.  The  Czecho- 
slovaks ha;e  charged  that  th«  Western  con- 
cept of  Basket  Three  Is  a  "system  of  thou- 
sands of  communication  chaiBiels.  bridges' 
designed  to  facilitate  the  passage  and  spread - 
ng  of  bourgeois  ldea«  througheut  the  social- 
ist countries."'"  However.  Czechoslovak  ac- 
tions have  not  always  conformed  to  the  rigid 
public  stance.  Poland  and  Hungary  have 
Shown  less  concern  over  the  Impact  of  Bas- 

LJ^''^*'    ^^^  *^^""  communist  neighbors 

The  BomanUn  attitude  toward  the  Pinal 
Act  has  rejected  Ideological  rigidity  concern- 
ing Ba.sket  Three.  At  the  same  time,  the  Ro- 
manian media  has  not  followed  the  dictates 
of  Moscow.  Instead  stressing  those  provisions 
of  the  CSCE  agreement  which  seem  to  rein- 
force Romania's  right  to  an  Independent 
course.  "^ 

Yugoslavia  has  been  well  ahead  of  the  oth- 
er communist  countries  in  Europe  in  allow- 
ing freer  movement  of  the  people  and  Infor- 
mation. lx»  position  with  regard  to  Basket 
Three  m  many  ways  may  more  rU«eIv  re- 
sembles that  of  the  West  than  the  East " 
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Problems  of  measurement 

The  vagueness  of  the  language  of  the  Pinal 
Act  resulting  from  the  requirement  of  con- 
sensus among  35  nations  on  each  clause, 
makes  different  Interpretations  among  sig- 
natory nations  likely  and  provides  one  of  the 
difficulties  In  measuring  compliance.  F^lrth- 
ermore,  the  Pinal  Act  Is  not  legally  binding. 
Nevertiieless.  the  summit  level  ratification 
of  the  agreement  places  moral  and  political 
pressure  on  each  nation  to  comply  with  Bas- 
ket Three. 

The  West  has  generally  held  that  the  con- 
duct of  most  of  the  Western  nations  Is  al- 
ready In  compliance  with  the  spirit  of  CSCE's 
provisions.  Where  compliance  Is  lacking.  It 
Is  often  said  to  be  In  direct  retaliation  for 
restrictions  and  barriers  Imposed  by  com- 
mimlst  countries.  The  burden  of  reform  and 
change  Is  seen  as  resting  on  the  East. 

The  Soviet  Union  promised  to  take  serious- 
ly the  CSCE  pledges.  Soviet  leader  Brezhnev 
said  In  Helsinki: 

We  proceed  from  the  assumption  that  all 
the  countries  represented  at  the  Conference 
will  translate  Into  life  the  agreements  reach- 
ed As  regards  the  Soviet  Umon.  It  will  do 
precisely  that." 

With  regard  to  compliance  with  Basket 
Three,  specifically.  Oeorgt  Arbatov  wrote: 

Ab  Is  known  this  terminology  covers  the 
provisions  which  mention  the  Intentions  and 
readiness  of  the  states  to  cooperate  In  such 
spheres  as  the  development  of  relations  In 
the  fields  of  culture,  science,  education  and 
Information,  contacts  between  people  and  the 
solution  of  various  humanitarian  questions 
Including  family  contacts,  marriages  between 
citizens  of  different  states  and  so  forth.  The 
Soviet  Union,  by  signing  the  Final  Act.  has 
expressed  absolutely  clearly  Its  Intention  to 
Implement  these  provisions  of  the  Plnal  Act 
too  (on  the  basis  of  reciprocity  and  In  pre- 
cise accordance  with  the  spirit  and  letter  of 
the  document  of  course  )  " 

At  the  same  time.  Soviet  commentators 
angrily  denounced  the  Western  view  that  the 
accords  concluded  under  Basket  Three  re- 
quired no  action  by  Western  governments. 
Arbatov  said  on  this  score: 

I  should  Just  like  to  stress  that  this  Is  a 
reciprocal  matter  The  Implementation  of  the 
provisions  of  the  "third  basket"  Just  as  of 
the  other  sections  of  the  Plnal  Act.  requires 
efforts  not  only  on  our  part  but  also  on  the 
part  of  the  West,  and  all  the  more  so  be- 
cause the  practice  that  has  developed  there 
Is  at  the  moment,  still  creating  many  ob- 
stacles to  cooperation  In  the  aforementioned 
spheres." 

The  Soviet  press  cited  examples  of  alleged 
Western  violations  of  the  Basket  Three  pro- 
visions In  November  1976.  the  Soviet  news 
agency  TASS  accused  West  Germany  of 
"massive  and  legalized"  violations  of  human 
rights  Involving  new  procedures  for  checking 
the  loyalty  of  government  employees.  Britain 
was  accused  of  dl.scrlmlnatlon  against  Its 
non- white  residents  The  U.S.  was  accused  of 
racial  discrimination,  as  well  as  of  violating 
sp)eclflc  Basket  Three  provisions  through  il- 
legal wiretapping  and  mall  covers.  The  West 
was  also  accused  of  placing  more  restric- 
tions on  exchanges  than  the  Ea.«it."  The  So- 
viet views  on  compliance  were  echoed  by 
several  East  European  countries." 
Human  coritacts 

Basket  Three  pledged  each  signatory  state 
to  facilitate  contacts  between  separated  fam- 
ilies by  allowing  regular  entry  and  exist,  by 
providing  travel  permits  within  a  reasonable 
period  of  time,  and  by  lowering  passport  and 
visa  fees  where  necessary. 

Applications  for  relocation  from  one  coun- 
try to  another  for  purposes  of  family  reunifi- 
cation and  marriage  would  be  handled  In  a 
positive  and  humanitarian  manner.  Pees 
would  be  lowered  where  necessary.  If  appli- 


cations were  refused  they  would  be  rev.-on- 
sldered  within  a  reasonable  period  of  time. 
Fees  would  only  be  charged  a  second  time 
If  application  were  successful.  Individuals 
would  be  allowed  to  take  household  and  per- 
sonal belongings  with  them.  Persons  would 
not  be  disadvantaged  In  any  way  because  of 
their  application  to  leave  the  country.  The 
country  of  destination  would  assist  them  by 
granting  the  same  social  benefits  as  those 
enjoyed  by  Its  own  citizens  and  by  aiding 
In  the  search  for  a  Job. 

Opportunities  for  travel  In  general  would 
be  expanded.  Procedures  for  gaining  entry 
and  exit  permits  would  be  simplified.  Tour- 
Ism  was  to  be  promoted  by  each  country. 
Meetings  among  young  people  and  for  the 
sake  of  sports  were  to  be  encouraged  and 
facilitated. 

Soviet  policies  since  Helsinki 

Much  of  the  Western  attention  to  Imple- 
mentation of  Basket  Three  has  focused  on 
emigration  policy.  Several  of  the  Basket 
Three  provisions  can  be  Included  under  this 
heading  since  they  Involve  questions  of  free 
movement,  family  reunification  and  mar- 
riages between  different  nationals. 

According  to  Soviet  I>eputy  Minister  of 
Internal  Affairs  Boris  ShumUln.  "Soviet  emi- 
gration rules  are  in  full  accord  with  the  In- 
ternational Covenant  on  Civil  and  Political 
Rights  adopted  by  the  United  Nations  in 
1966  "  He  stressed,  however,  that  the  Cov- 
enant permits  restrictions  on  emigration  for 
protection  of  state  security,  public  order, 
health  or  moral  standards.'" 

The  Soviet  Union  has  taken  a  few  recent 
actions  which  may  reflect  an  effort  to  bring 
formal  Soviet  emigration  regulations  Into 
closer  line  with  the  requirements  of  Basket 
Three.  The  Soviet  news  agency  TASS  re- 
ported on  January  22.  1976  that  the  rules 
governing  applications  for  emigration  had 
been  simplified  "  The  rule  changes  were  later 
revealed  to  Include  the  following-  (A)  re- 
duction of  the  exit  visa  fee  from  400  rubles 
to  300  rubles.  iB)  elimination  of  the  require- 
ment that  applicants  for  emigration  produce 
character  references  from  their  place  of  work. 
(C)  review  of  cases  every  six  months  (previ- 
ously, applications  had  to  wait  a  year  for 
review).  iDi  refusals  could  be  appealed 
•A-lthln  a  state  vi.«.a  system'" 

The  changes  In  the  regulations  do  not  of 
themselves  guarantee  that  emigration  from 
the  Soviet  Union  will  become  less  difficult 
Reports  of  would-be  emigrants  being  har- 
assed, losing  their  Jobs  and  homes  continue 
A  600  rubles  fee  is  still  charged  for  the  re- 
quired renunciation  of  Soviet  citizenship 
Other  new  rules  have  been  introduced  with 
may  make  life  more  difficult  for  applicants 
According  to  a  regulation  which  went  into 
effect  on  December  22.  1975.  Soviet  citizens 
can  no  longer  receive  hard  currency  or  pre- 
paid gifts  from  abroad.  Dissidents  and  would- 
be  emigrants  who  have  been  fired  fn  m  their 
Jobs  are  most  dependent  on  gifts  from  abroad 
for  their  survival.  Now  such  gifts  are  t<.'  be 
received  from  the  state  bank  of  foreign  trade 
In  rubles  converted  at  the  official  exchange 
rate,  after  deduction  of  a  thirty  percent  tax 
on  foreign  currency.*' 

The  overall  impact  or  the  new  Soviet 
regulations  on  emigration  Is  unknown.  There 
Is  no  evidence  to  date  that  more  people  are 
actually  being  allowed  to  emigrate  The  num- 
ber of  Soviet  Jew^  wlio  were  allowed  to 
i-mlgrate  In  197^  was  between  11.000  and 
14.000  (estimates  vary — the  Soviet  Union 
ciainis  11.700  were  given  visas)  The  Jewish 
emigration  figure  for  the  flr.st  two  months  of 
1976  Is  Just  over  2.000.  or  approximately  the 
1975  rate  TTie.se  fi.-ijres  are  a  sha.-p  drop  troni 
the  peak  year  1973  when  almost  35,00o  Jews 
were  allowed  to  leave  the  Soviet  Un.on  The 
official  Soviet  explanation  for  the  decline 
In  emigration  Is  simply  that  the  number  of 
applicants  has  dropped.  Deputy  Minister  of 
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Internal  Affairs  Bor.s  ShumlUn  claims:  that 
only  1.6  percent  of  applications  are  denied  in 
those  cases  where  Individuals  have  had 
access  to  state  secrets  or  where  departure 
would  bring  hardship  to  family  members. 
On  the  other  hand,  some  Western  sources 
nave  estimated  that  there  U  a  backlog  of 
150.0(X)  applications  for  emigration .'^  This 
ngure  does  not  Include  those  who  may 
not  apply  for  fear  of  losing  their  Job  or  other 
consequences. 

Soviet  ethnic  Oermans  estimated  at 
1.800.000  are  another  large  minority  group 
affected  by  Soviet  emigration  policy.  Soviet 
authorities  have  reportedly  received  more 
than  40.000  applications  from  German?  wish- 
ing to  leave  the  country.  In  1975  over  1,000 
emigrated  to  Germany." 

Shortly  after  the  conclusion  of  the  CSCE 
sumlt,  the  United  States  presented  the  Soviet 
government  with  a  new  representation  list  of 
641  Soviet  residents  (249  families)  who  were 
considered  to  have  legitimate  claims  to  go  to 
the  United  States.  Some  of  these  persons  had 
been  trying  without  success  t-o  leave  the 
Soviet  Union  for  many  years.  It  was  hoped 
that  following  CSCE,  Soviet  officials  would 
act  positively  on  the?e  cases  The  number 
still  on  the  list  In  April  1976  was  517,» 

No  figures  are  available  on  the  number  of 
Soviet  citizens  awaiting  permission  to  marry 
foreigners.  The  Soviet  Union  claims  that  5.500 
Soviet  citizens  who  married  foreigners  In 
recent  years  have  been  allowed  to  leave  for 
no  different  countrle?  -•  In  a  much  public- 
ized case  Soviet  chess  champion  Boris  Spas.sky 
was  recently  granted  permission  to  marry  a 
Frenchwoman  after  some  delay  by  officials 
Many  other  ca-ses  await  favorable  Soviet 
action. 

Recently,  the  Soviet  Union  has  given  a 
number  of  prominent  dissidents  permi.sslon 
to  leave  the  country.  Including  Alexander 
Lunts,  Leonid  Plyushch,  Erne.st  Nrlzvesty 
and  Andrei  Amalnk  Other  prominent  dissi- 
dents continue  to  be  refused  permi.sslon  to 
emigrate. 

The  Soviet  record  of  compliance  with  the 
"freer  travel"  provisions  of  Basket  TT-jree  Is 
difficult  to  assess  There  has  been  no  sub- 
stantial change  In  the  number  cf  Soviet 
citizens  traveling  to  the  West  since  CSCE. 
Some  prominent  dissidents  have  been  refused 
permission  to  visit  the  West  Phy.slclst  Andrei 
Sakharov  was  not  allowed  to  go  to  Norway  to 
receive  the  Noble  Peace  Prize.  The  official 
reason  for  denying  him  an  exist  visa  was  his 
alleged  knowledge  of  state  .secrets,  even 
though  he  has  not  had  access  to  classified  In- 
formation for  some  years.  At  the  same  time. 
Soviet  authorities  jpenly  voiced  their  dis- 
pleasure at  the  award  of  the  prize  to 
Sakharov.  who  according  to  commentators 
Is  "constantly  on  the  side  of  those  who  by 
their  aggressive  actions  more  than  once  made 
the  International  situation  extremely 
tense"  !■ 

The  Soviet  media  has  recently  rondnrted 
a  campaign  to  show  that  the  West  actually 
places  more  barriers  on  free  travel  than  the 
Soviet  Union.  Some  of  the  examples  cited 
are  a  Soviet  entry  visa  can  be  obtained 
within  a  week,  while  Soviet  citizens  must 
wait  three  weeks  for  an  Italian  or  American 
visa  and  a  month  for  a  West  German,  Swiss 
or  Japan  visa:  Soviet  visa  fees  have  remained 
constant  since  World  War  II,  while  the 
prices  Soviets  must  pay  for  Western  visa'; 
have  risen  significantly*'  Oeorgl  Arbatov 
has  complained  that  an  American  scientist 
can  PBln  admission  to  the  Soviet  Union 
simply  by  personally  applying  to  the  In- 
tourlst  agencv,  while  a  Soviet  scientist  wish- 
ing to  visit  the  United  States  needs  an  official 
invitation  and  an  organization  or  person 
vouching  for  his  good  behavior" 
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East  European  policies  toward  the  Issue  of 
human  contacts  have  varied  considerably 
from  country  to  country  before  and  after 
CSCE.  With  regard  to  minority  emigration 
the  problems  differ  in  each  country.  The 
800. OyO  Turks  living  In  Bulgaria  could  pose 
one  ol  the  most  serious  problems  but  there 
has  been  no  reported  pressure  from  Turkey 
to  increa&e  the  number  allowed  to  leave.'* 

Over  280.000  Germans  live  within  the  post- 
war borders  of  Poland  (the  West  German 
Red  Cro.ss  gives  a  figure  of  307.000).  On  the 
basis  of  a  Polish -West  German  agreement 
signed  in  October  1975,  Poland  will  allow 
125,000  ethnic  Germans  to  emigrate  to  West 
Germany  over  the  next  four  years.  To  gain 
the  West  German  parliaments  approval  of 
the  pact.  It  has  been  agreed  that  more  Ger- 
mans (beyond  the  125,000)  will  be  allowed 
to  leave  Polar.d  at  a  later  date  In  return, 
the  West  German  government  wUl  extend  to 
Poland  long  term  credits  of  $900,000,000. 
West  Germany  will  also  make  a  lump  sum 
payment  to  Poland  as  settlement  of  pension 
claims  dating  from  the  wartime  German 
occupation  of  Poland.-'' 

Over  330.000  Jews  have  left  Romania  since 
World  War  II  AiiOther  80,000  remain  in 
1&75,  Romania  signed  a  trade  agreement  with 
the  United  States,  providing  for  most -fa- 
vored-nation status.  Under  the  restrictions 
of  the  Jackson-Vaulk  amendment  on  grant- 
ing MFN  by  the  United  States.  Romania 
would  have  to  show  continued  progress  on 
emigration.  Ronaanla  emphasized  as  recently 
as  December  1975.  that  there  could  be  no 
question  of  large  scale  emigration  by  that 
country's  German  population  numbering 
some  400.000.* 

Movement  between  East  and  West  Ger- 
many has  increased  in  recent  years.  However. 
t)ie  increase  In  contacts  has  been  largely  one 
sided,  allowing  tlie  West  Germans  to  travel 
to  East  Germany.  ITiose  East  Germans  al- 
lowed to  move  to  the  West  have  been  chiefly 
the  retired  and  elderly.  An  estimated  7.000 
people  have  been  allowed  to  leave  East  Ger- 
many annually  in  recent  years.  Another  5.000 
a  year  have  escaped.  In  1975.  approximately 
seven  million  West  Germans  and  West  Ber- 
Uners  were  said  to  have  visited  Ea-st  Ger- 
manv «'  TTie  East  German  government  has 
claimed  that  over  one  million  of  Its  citizens 
visited  the  West  = 

Czechoslovakia  has  a  German  population 
of  approximately  80.000  of  whom  some  20,000 
are  believed  to  want  to  emigrate.  Thus  far. 
Czechoslovakia  authorities  have  not  shown 
a  willingness  to  allow  them  to  leave.  Ac- 
cording to  the  Czechoslovak  press.  60,000 
citizens  have  been  allowed  to  leave  the  coun- 
try in  the  past  ten  years,  most  of  them  eth- 
nic Germans  " 

Hungary's  German  minority  numbers  200,- 
000  There  has  been  no  known  pressure  from 
this  group  to  emigrate.  In  general.  Hungarian 
emigration  policies  are  considered  to  be 
among  the  more  liberal  In  Eastern  Europe.'" 

In  terms  of  allowing  their  citizens  to  travel 
to  the  West,  the  East  European  countries 
generally  have  a  better  record  than  the  So- 
viet Union.  There  remain  significant  differ- 
ences In  performance  from  country  to  coun- 
try. 

Since  Helsinki,  the  East  European  media 
has  generally  echoed  the  Soviet  criticism 
that  the  West  Is  placing  more  restrictions 
on  free  movement  than  the  East,  uslnp  such 
examples  as  the  relative  time  period  Involved 
in  gaining  a  visa  and  the  cost  Involved 
Information 

According  to  the  provisions  of  the  Final 
.^ct,  the  signatory  st.^tes  make  it  their  aim 
to  achieve  a  freer  and  wider  dissemination 
of  all  types  of  Information.  Each  country 
alms  to  allow  In  more  foreign  newspapers 
and   to   distribute   them   through   the  same 


channels  as  domestic  publications.  Sales  out- 
lets for  foreign  publications  are  to  be  In- 
creased and  facilities  for  subscription  to  for- 
eign newspapers  are  to  be  improved.  Foreign 
printed  information  Is  also  to  be  made  avail- 
able on  loan  from  public  libraries. 

The  d.ssemlnatlon  ol  filed  and  broadcast 
information  Is  to  be  Increased.  The  signatory 
states  note  the  expansion  of  Information 
broadcast  by  radio  and  express  the  hope  that 
this  process  will  continue.  The  United  States 
is  the  sponsor  of  this  provision  aimed  at 
eliminating  the  Jamming  of  Western  broad 
casts  by  communist  countries. 

Contacts  among  Journalists  cf  different 
countries  are  to  be  encouraged,  as  are  ex- 
changes of  articles  by  newspapers  of  different 
countries.  Working  conditions  for  foreign 
Journalists  are  to  be  improved.  This  provi- 
sion contains  specific  clauses  concerning  the 
granting  of  multiple  exit  and  reentry  visas 
for  foreign  Journalists,  freer  travel  within 
countries,  freer  access  to  news  sources,  and 
freer  passage  of  news  to  a  Journalist's  home 
country,  etc. 

Dissemination    of    newspapers    and    printed 
information 

In  most  Western  countries  which  partici- 
pated in  CSCE,  foreign  newspapers,  journals 
and  other  publications  can  be  distributed 
freely  and  the  circulation  of  foreign  publica- 
tions is  based  primarily  on  the  level  of  de- 
mand. 

Most  communist  countries,  on  the  other 
hand,  tightly  control  the  Importation  of 
Western  newspapers  and  publications  and 
severely  restrict  access  to  them.  There  ha\  e 
been  no  significant  changes  In  this  area  since 
the  conclusion  of  CSCE.  While  the  Soviets 
have  made  some  modest  gestures,  they  have 
also  made  statemen'^s  Interpreted  by  many 
Western  analysts  as  outright  repudiation  of 
the  Basket  Three  provisions. 

Georgi  Arbatov  warned  that  "if  some  peo- 
ple regard  {ihe  provisions;  as  an  invitation 
to  fling  open  the  door  to  subversive  ant:- 
Sovlet  pro-violence  propaganda,  or  to  fan 
national  and  racial  strife,  then  they  are 
laboring  In  vain.  Neither  the  document 
slg.ied  m  Helsinki  nor  detente  will  permit 
such  occurrences."  ''■'  A  m.ajor  Soviet  article 
published  In  February  1976  on  the  freedom 
of  information  topic  charged  that  "imple- 
mentation of  the  principle  has  In  fact  de- 
veloped Into  an  unprecedented  antl -com- 
munist campaign.  Into  attempts  to  violate 
the  sovereignty  of  the  socialist  countries  and 
Interfere  in  their  internal  affairs  through  the 
mass  media"  The  article  went  on  to  insist 
that  "the  problem  of  Information  exchange 
between  countries  must  be  resolved  on  a 
basis  other  than  that  of  the  free-flow -of-ln- 
formatlon  principle"  and  claimed  that  "the 
concept  that  the  state  has  a  sovereign  right 
m  the  matter  of  disseminating  mass  infor- 
mation on  its  territory  has  received  increas- 
ing recognition  In  recent  years  In  the  practice 
of  international  relations."  * 

On  January  21,  1976,  TASS  announced 
that  eighteen  Western  newspapers  would  go 
on  sale  in  the  Soviet  Union.  'While  this  meas- 
ure aimed  at  showing  compliance  with  Basket 
Three,  the  Soviet  Union  hinted  that  these 
newspapers  would  be  available  to  the  same 
extent  Western  newspapers  already  sold  In 
the  Soviet  Union,  such  as  Le  Monde,  were 
available,  1  e  ,  allowed  In  very  small  numbers 
to   be   sold   exclusively   at   tourist  hotels,'^ 

The  East  European  countries  have  not 
taken  any  formal  steps  to  increase  the  dis- 
semination of  Western  newspapers  since  the 
CSCE  agreement.  However,  such  newspapers 
have  received  wider  distribution  in  those 
countries  even  prior  to  Helsinki.  To  cite  one 
example,  the  circulation  of  Le  Monde  In  the 
Soviet  Union  stands  at  40  copies,  while  Po- 
land receives  1000  copies  and  even  Czecho- 
slovakia receives  250  copies.*- 
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Filmeu  and  broadcast  Inforniation 
In  the  post-wiir  period,  radio  broadcaatB 
have  been  used  widely  by  East  and  West  to 
conirntinlrate  with  the  people  of  other  ooun- 
trlen  While  Wc>!ern  countries  have  not 
physUai:y  Interfered  with  broadcasts  from 
the  Soviet  Union  and  Eastern  Europe,  those 
countries  have  u«ed  Jamming  devices  to 
attempt  to  block  the  reception  of  Western 
broadca.st.s  The  practice  of  jamming  ha« 
been  redired  in  recent  years  (the  Voice  of 
.\merlca  and  BBC,  for  example  ftre  no  longer 
Jammed'  Nevertheless,  the  broadcasts  of 
some  Western  stations.  Including  the 
American  government-funded  Hadlo  Liberty 
and  Radio  Free  Europe,  have  coutlnued  to  be 
Interfered  with  by  the  Soviet  Union  and 
some    East   Europvean   countries. 

The  Western  partlclpanta  at  CSCE  Inter- 
preted Jan^^llng  to  be  irreconcilable  with  the 
Ba.sket  Three  provisions  on  the  dissemina- 
tion of  Information.  Soviet  and  East  Euro- 
pean actions  regarding  foreign  broadcasts 
were  therefore  viewed  by  many  Western  ofH- 
clals  as  providing  a  yardstick  |or  measure- 
ment of  Soviet  and  East  Emjopean  com- 
pliance with  the  CSCE  Final  fct.  To  date 
there  has  been  no  dlscernlbl#  decline  In 
Jamming  activities  since  the  lielslnkl  sum- 
mit At  the  ■'arae  time,  a  vigorous  campaign 
against  Western  broadcasts  In  general,  and 
the  broadcasts  of  Radio  Liberty,  Radio  Free 
Europe  and  the  DeutschlandfuBk  in  partic- 
ular, has  been  launr-hed  ™  The  <»mpalgn  has 
been  conducted  primarily  by  the  Soviet 
Union,  Czechoslovakia  and  Ea|t  Oermany. 
which  have  accused  these  stattoils  of  '"Inflict- 
ing great  harm  to  detente"  and  (Violating  the 
principles  of  CSCE.**  Under  pfensure  from 
the  communist  countries,  the  International 
Olympic  Committee  refused  f  Radio  Free 
Europe  perml.sslon  to  cover  |  the  winter 
Olympic  games  In  Innsbrtick.  id  March  1976. 
East  Oerman  authorities  refus«|l  permission 
for  three  West  Oerman  radio  broadcasters  to 
cover  the  Leipzig  trade  fair.  Jn  both  In- 
stances Western  governmentf  and  the 
Western  media  In  general  sharplj  condemned 
the  actions  which  were  viewed  aa  contra- 
dictory  to  the   Helsinki   agreen^nt. 

There  has  been  less  controversy  on  the 
subject  of  exchanging  films.  4^  in  other 
area.-?,  the  Soviet  and  East  EuApean  press 
have  criticized  the  West  for  sinewing  fewer 
films  from  the  communist  coulitrles,  com- 
pared to  the  number  of  Westenft  films  that 
have  been  Imported  by  those  coljntrles 
Working  conditions  fur  joui^alists 

The  greatest  progress  toward?  compliance 
with  the  provisions  of  Basket  TT*ee  has  been 
visible  In  the  area  of  Improvftig  working 
conditions  for  foreign  Journalftt-i.  In  the 
past,  the  communist  countries  pSaced  severe 
restrictions  on  the  movement  and  work  of 
Western  Journalists.  Many  Western  trovern- 
ments  retaliated  by  placing  re^rlctlons  on 
the  movement  and  activities  oT  Journalists 
from  those  couotrles.  The  CSCE  Final  Act 
outlined  specific  ways  In  which  tjie  situation 
was  to  be  Improved 

In  September  1976.  the  Soviet  Union 
announced  that  it  was  prepared  to  grant 
multiple  entry  and  exit  visas  to  foreign 
Journalists  who  previously  had  been  com- 
pelled to  apply  for  a  visa  each  time  they 
wanted  to  leave  or  reenter  the  country.  As  of 
March  1,  1976.  Western  Journalists  were  no 
longer  required  to  seek  special  permission 
to  travel  outside  the  restricted  forty  kilo- 
meter limit  within  the  Soviet  Union.  Both 
measures  were  implemented  on  the  basis 
of  reciprocal  bilateral  agreements  with  the 
United  States.  Canada,  and  the  Individual 
West  European  countries." 

The  problems  In  Eastern  Europe  are 
different  from  those  faced  by  Western 
Journalists  In  the  Soviet  Union  Far  fewer 
Western  journalists  are  permanently  sta- 
tioned In  East  Euro{}ean  countries.  It  Is  gen- 


erally easier  for  Western  ]•  nirnall- 1,"^  ;  >  make 
short  visits  to  Eastern  Europe  from  .-.ews 
bureaus  In  the  West  or  In  the  Soviet 
Union.  Journalists  generally  find  it  most 
difficult  to  gain  entry  Into  East  Oermany  and 
Chechoslovakia.  These  countries  have  taken 
no  steps  to  Implement  new  regulations  con- 
cerning foreign  Journalists.** 

Cooperation  in  culture  and  education 

The  Basket  Three  provisions  dealing  with 
cultural  cooperation  state  that  the  signatory 
states  make  It  their  aim  to  Increase  cultural 
exchanges  and  facilitate  access  to  the  cul- 
tural achievement  of  other  states,  as  well  aa 
to  develop  contacts  among  persons  in  the 
cultural  field.  Contacts  between  authors  and 
forelKn  publishing  houses  are  to  be  ex- 
panded, the  sale  and  exchange  of  foreign 
books  are  to  be  increased;  Joint  book,  radio 
and  television  production  are  to  be  encour- 
aged 

In  the  sphere  of  education.  CSCE  partici- 
pant states  aim  to  promote  exchanRes  of 
knowledge  and  increased  contacts  among 
Individuals,  universities  and  other  institu- 
tions. Opportunities  for  study  abroad  are  to 
be  increased  and  travel  for  these  purposes 
Is  to  be  facilitated  The  teaching  of  foreign 
languages  is  to  be  expanded 

This  section  of  Basket  Three  has  been  less 
controversial  than  those  on  human  contacts 
and  the  dissemination  of  information  There 
have  been  meetings  aimed  at  Increasing  co- 
operation between  East  and  West  In  these 
areas.  Even  prior  to  CSCE  there  was  consid- 
erable cooperation  in  many  of  these  areas 

The  Soviet  Union  and  Eastern  Europe 
qualify  their  commitment  to  the  provisions 
of  this  section  by  stressing  that  they  will 
continue  to  be  selective  about  the  types 
of  Western  culture  which  will  be  al- 
lowed Into  their  countries  They  also  ac- 
cuse the  West  of  lagging  behind  the  East  in 
areas  such  as  the  publication  of  foreign 
books,  the  teaching  of  foreign  languages,  and 
other  areas  of  cultural  exchange  •• 

Congressional  initiatives  on  CSCE 
implementation 

Since  the  conclusion  of  the  CSCE  Fl  lal 
Act,  many  Members  of  the  United  Spates 
Congress  have  voiced  the  need  to  ensure  that 
the  agreements  reached  become  more  than 
empty  phrases.  They  have  expressed  the 
view  that  the  Instruments  for  monitoring 
the  accord  should  be  strengthened.  In  par- 
ticular, they  have  fell  that  It  would  be  u  e- 
ful  for  the  Congress  to  take  an  active  role  in 
monitoring  To  this  end.  bills  have  been  in- 
troduced by  Representative  MllUcent  Fen- 
wlck  In  the  House  of  Representatives  and 
Senator  Clifford  Case  In  the  Senate  to  estab- 
lish a  Commission  on  Security  and  Coopera- 
tion In  Europe  The  Commission  would  be 
composed  of  four  members  from  the  House 
of  Representatives,  four  members  from  the 
Senate,  aa  well  as  representatives  from  the 
Department  of  State,  the  Department  of  De- 
fense, and  the  Department  of  Commerce, 
appointed  by  the  President  of  the  United 
States. 

The  supporters  of  this  bill  have  stressed 
It  does  not  aim  t-o  interfere  in  the  affairs  of 
foreign  countries.  The  Comiolsslon  Is  to  per- 
form solely  an  Information  gathering  func- 
tion for  the  purjxjse  of  keeping  the  Congress 
and  the  American  people  Informed  on  the 
record  of  compliance  with  the  CSCE  Final 
Act  by  the  35  nations  which  signed  the  docu- 
ment. 

The  Commission  Is  not  meant  to  replace 
any  of  the  existing  U.S.  agencies  assigned  the 
task  of  implementing  the  Helsinki  accord." 

BASKKT   THHEX    PROSPECTS 

The  first  nine  months  since  the  conclu- 
sion of  CSCE  are  generally  viewed  as  having 
produced  only  modest  results  in  the  areas 
covered  by  Basket  Three  Soviet  concessions 
on  freer  contacts  and  the  wider  dissemina- 
tion of  Information  have  been  limited  So- 
viet leaders  thus  far  have  seemed  to  choose 


to  comply  in  those  areas  which  would  have 
the  least  domestic  impact.  Nevertheless, 
some  small  steps  toward  Implementation 
have  been  taken  These  steps  represent  some 
achievement  compared  to  the  most  pessi- 
mistic Western  expectations. 

The  East  European  governments  generally 
have  seemed  less  concerned  about  the  con- 
sequences of  Basket  Three  and  have  shown 
a  greater  readiness  to  live  with  them.  How- 
ever, the  record  of  the  paat  nine  months  also 
seems  to  have  shown  that  there  are  severe 
limits  to  the  extent  to  which  those  countries 
are  willing  or  able  to  depart  from  the  Soviet 
position. 

CSCE  has  not  been  able  to  remove  the  bar- 
riers and  mutual  suspicions  between  East 
and  West.  Realistically,  there  seems  little 
prospect  of  their  elimination  In  the  fore- 
seeable future  On  the  other  hand,  no  gov- 
ernment has  been  able  to  Ignore  the  CSCE 
provisions.  It  seems  likely  that  given  contin- 
ued interest  and  pressure  from  the  West, 
the  process  of  Implementing  the  Final  Act 
will  continue.  If  only  hesitantly 
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nation.'>lL  handicapped 

awareness  week 

Mr.  SCHWEIKER  Mr  Pre.sidcnt.  this 
week  has  been  desipnat-ed  a.s  National 
Handicapped  .Auarenes.s  Week.  Congress 
has  adopted  the  policy  of  recognizing  the 
rleht  of  all  citi^^ens.  regardless  of  handi- 
cap, to  full  use  of  the  manmade  environ- 
ment I  was  proud  U)  be  a  ros!X)n.sor  of 
Senate  Concurrent  Re.solution  11,  To- 
ward a  Barrier-Free  Environment  for 
All  Handicapi)ed  An^ericans.  u-hich  'was 
pa.s-ed  bv  this  body  last  year,  and  the 
Education  for  All  Handicapped  Children 
,\ct.  which  was  signed  into  law  Novem- 
ber 29.  1975  The  Subcommittee  on  the 
Handicapped  will  soon  begin  its  delibera- 
tlcii.s  on  legislation  to  extend  the  Re- 
habilitation Art  to  insure  the  availability 
Ai'A  quality  of  rehabilitation  services  and 
to  insure  affirmative  action  in  employ- 
ment and  advancement  in  employment 
of  handicapped  individuals. 

In  this  Bicentennial  Year  we  are  be- 
coming increa.-^ingly  aware  of  the  many 
contribution'-  handicapped  individuals 
have  made  to  our  country  I  look  forward 
to  true  independence  for  handicapped 
citi/cns  during  our  Nation's  third  cen- 
tur>-. 


FINANCIAL  DISCLOSURE  OF 
SENATOR  JAVTTS 

Mr.  JAVITS  Mr.  President,  under  the 
Senate  rules.  I  filed  with  the  Secretary 
of  the  Senate  on  May  14.  1976,  a  "State- 
ment of  Contributions  and  Honorariums" 
which  discloses  all  contributions  or  hon- 
orariums received  by  me  during  the  cal- 
endar year  1975;  also  it  incorporates  by 
reference  all  reports  of  campaign  contri- 
butioiis  which  are  on  file  with  the  Secre- 
Ury  of  the  Senate  These  reports  are 
public  documents. 

In  addition,  on  May  14.  1976.  I  filed, 
under  the  Senate  rules,  with  the  Comp- 
troller General  of  the  United  States  a 
■Confidential  Statement  of  Financial 
Interests"   which  Includes  a   list  of  my 


assets  and  liabilities  in  1975  and  my  1975 
Ux  returns.  As  that  report  is  not  avail- 
able to  the  public  and  as  I  have  hereto- 
fore followed  a  policy  of  annual  financial 
reports  for  many  years,  I  am  publishing 
a  list  of  my  assets  and  liabilities  for  cal- 
endar year  1975  as  filed  on  May  14,  1976. 
The  listing  includes: 

First,  each  of  my  interests  in  prop- 
erty having  a  value  of  $10,000  or  more; 

Second,  the  assets  held  in  a  family 
tnist  established  in  1937,  of  which  I  am 
the  trustee  and  in  which  as  a  beneficiary 
I  have  a  life  interest,  each  item  having  a 
value  of  $5,000  or  more;  and. 

Third,  each  of  my  liabilities  having  a 
value  of  $5,000  or  more 

Finally.  I  am  including  a  summarj-  of 
my  1975  Federal  income  tax  returns  and 
the  amounts  of  State  and  local  taxes 
paid  for  1975. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  these 
items  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Recorc. 
as  follows : 

Intfrests  in   Property    i1975)"' 

Nature  of  interest,  type  of  property,  and 
location : 

Indian  Trail  Oroves.  Ltd.  Shareowner — 
Indian  Trail  Ranrh.  Inc.— real  estate  in- 
terests, land.  Miami.  Fla. 

Big  Mound  Trail  Corp. — trust,  land,  Miami. 
Fla. 

Arrowhead  Associates,  land.  Tyson  Corners, 
Va. 

TBV  Lessors,  land.  California. 

Molycorp..  corporate  stock.  New  York.  NY. 

Westmorland  Coal  Co..  corporate  stock. 
New  York,  NY. 

Watergate  West.  Inc — stock,  residence, 
Washington.  D.C. 

Computer  Investors  Group.  Inc. — -stock. 
corporate  stock.  New  York,  N.Y. 

L.S  I:ic — stock,  corporate  stock.  New  York. 
NY 

I.MC  Magnetics  Corp.,  corporate  stock, 
New  York,  NY. 

Terra  Bella  Vineyards  (Investor — noncon- 
trol).  vineyards.  California. 

Northgate  Afsoclates  (Investor — non  con- 
trol I ,  land  and  buildings.  Chicago,  111. 

West  Indies  and  Caribbean — development 
debentures,  stock. 

Checking  account,  cash.  First  National  City 
Bank,  NY 

Checking  account,  cash.  National  Commer- 
cib\  Bank  &  Tru.st  Co..  Schenectady.  NY. 

Paintings,  art  works,  objects  and  house- 
hold furnishings.  Watergate  West.  'Washing- 
ton. DC 

Beneficial  Interest  in  Trusts   (1976)' 

Name  of  trust  of  fiduciary  interest:  Ida 
Javlts  Trust. 

Name  of  trustee  or  other  fiduciary;  Jacob 
K.  JavltB.  Trustee 

Address  of  trustee  or  other  fiduciary:  110 
East  45th  Street.  New  York   N.Y. 

Trust  holdings: 

Belco  Oil  &  Oas  Fund,  land  Interest 

East   Hampton   property,  land  Interest. 

Loxahatchee  real  estate,  land  Interest. 

American  Telephone  &  Telegraph  Co., 
bonds 

Bartell  Media,  bonds. 

Carolina  Telephone  &  Telegraph,  bonds. 

Oovernment  Employees   Corp..   bonds. 

Oovernment  Employees  Financial  Corp., 
bonds 


New   York    State    tax    anticipation    nxntes, 
bonds. 

Suffolk     County,    NY.,    tax    anticipation 
notes,  bonds. 

C.S.  Treasury  bills,  short-term  paper. 
American  Standard.  Inc,  stocks 
American    Water    Works,   stocks. 
Archer-Danlels-Mldland  Co..  stocks. 
Arlen  Realty  &  Development,  stocks. 
Bankers  Securities  Corp..  stocks. 
Carolina  Power  &  Light,  stocks. 
Cenco  Instrument,  stocks. 
Citicorp,  stocks. 
Cities  Service  Co..  stocks. 
Cone  Mills,  stocks 

Consolidated  Marbenor  Mines  Ltd  .  stocks. 
Continental  IlUnols  Properties,  stocks. 
Corporate  Property  Investors,  stocks. 
Corporate  Realty  Consultants,  stocks 
Criterion   Insurance   Co  .  stocks. 
Crown  Zellerbach  Corp..  stocks. 
Duke  Power  Co..  stocks. 
Federal  Paper  Board  Co.    stocks 
Government    Employees    Financial    Corp.. 
stocks. 

Government     Employees     Insurance     Co., 
stocks. 

Government  Employees  Life  Insurance  Co., 
stocks , 

Great  Northern  Nekoosa  Corp.,  stocks 

ICM  Realty  SBI.  stocks. 

IDE  Bank  Holding  stocks. 

Inland  Container,  stocks 

IMC  Magnetics  Corp.,  stocks 

Kennecott  Copper,  stocks 

Magic  Marker  Corp  .  stocks. 

Marcor.  Inc..  stocks 

Molycorp,  stocks. 

National  Medical  Products,  stocks. 

Peerage  Realty  Corp  ,  stocks. 

Royal  Palm  Beach  Colony.  Inc  .  stocks 

St.   Joe   Minerals   Corp..  stocks. 

Sherrltt  Gordon  Mines,  stocks. 

South  Carolina  Electric  Oas  Co.,  stocks. 

Telco  Marketing  Service,  stocks. 

Transamerlca  Corp..  stocks 

Tubos  de  Acero  de  Mexico,  stocks. 

US  Steel  Corp  .  stocks. 

Westvaco  Corp..  stocks 

■White   Shield   Exploration    stocks. 

•White  Shield   Indonesia  Oil.  stocks 


'In  all  cases  the<5e  are  for  normal  Invest- 
ment oi'.ly  ana  do  net  represent  any  element 
of  control  or  of  relative  major  size. 

'  In  all  ca.ses  these  are  for  normal  invest- 
ment only  and  do  not  represent  any  element 
of  control  or  of  relative  major  size. 


LiAB  mrrrES —  1 97  5 
(Not   mcludlng  current  trade  bills] 
Name  of  creditor,  address  of  creditor,  and 
type  of  Uablllty 

1.  Ida  JavltE  Trust,  '  .  Jacob  K.  Javlts,  322 
East  57th  Street.  New  York,  New  York,  In- 
come advances  unliquidated. 

2  First  National  City  Bank.  New  York, 
New  York,  contingent  liability  on  partner- 
ship loan  re  Southgatc  Associates. 

3  Northwestern  Life  Insurance  Company. 
Travelers  Insurance  Company.  Union  Labor 
Life  In.surance  Company.  Equitable  Life  In- 
surance Company.  Mas-sachusetts  Mutual 
Life  Insurance  Company.  Mutual  of  New 
York,  various  loans  on  life  insurance  pol- 
icies secured  by  cash  surrender  value  of 
policies. 

St;MM.\Ry  OF    19  75   FEDERAt   INCOME  TAX  RFTT-BN 
or    SENATOR    JACOB    K.    JAVTTS 

Senate    salary $43,025 

Dividends ^'^'lli 

Interest     *^° 

Income  other  than  wages,  dividends 
and  interest  i  includes  rents  and 
royalties,  articles  and  lectures. 
Investments  and  buy  out  of  In- 
terest in  law  firm  i  Javlts.  Trubln, 
Stillcock.=  &  Edelmani  from  which 
Senator  Javlts  retired  September 
30.  1971  i;  deductions  appropriate 
to    this    item 90,883 

Other  deductions  (Includes  charita- 
ble contributions  of  $4,237) 70.366 

Income    ^^'^ff 

Federal   tax 40,498 


1 5or)rt 


CONGRKSSIONAI    Rli( OKI)  —  SHNATE 


Mn-i 


r.i  t 


.S'aTf  n:.ii  ;<i,-,ii  -axes: 

New    1    rn  State  tax 3.116 

New,    Y    rk   City  tax 621 


Total 44.284 


Mr  I'ACKWOril)  Mr  i'r.-i  i-i.t.  this 
countrv  pii^^fs;  ,t  -,:n  lii  ri.:;<' ,Uji;e  this 
ypiir  wf:*>!i  i.ur  :...;  •;:. !.?;■<:•  ^irpassed  215 
rtullior;  ppo;;-  I::  M  ircn.  however, 
Amcrii- 1  ,•:  ;i-ii)i;;  ;•!,;;;  was  one  relatively 
small  ;i:ir»  of  i  Lirec  milestone,  when 
■J.- i-Id-vi,!-  !>op':::itM::  ff-nrhod  4  billion. 
hnjihullv,  ca  h  so-ca:;-'.i  iX)pulatlon 
;i;ilt>sti'!:r'  we  rcarh  tnkt^s  u  fiirthfr  and 
lurth.T  (i'!\vn  a  r'..n!  .>i  (jur-.t :;.;;, liile  di- 
rtH'tlu:i.   questlonabjf   '■<.:! inuatlon.   Not 


only  nri'  ;  r 'fct-cd  population  figures 
sta^.i  r::  ..:  !),:t  the  range  of  social  factors 
whl  :.  >>;  ilation  levels  affect  is  sober- 
ing :  >•■.!  health,  employment,  the  econ- 
omy, the  environment,  and  energy. 

Population  control  is  something  within 
our  individual  capabilities  for  which 
everyone  of  us  must  have  a  sense  of  re- 
sponsibility. We  cannot  leave  It  to  thr 
other  person  to  deal  with.  A  national 
population  policy,  I  believe,  would  help 
heighten  the  awareness  of  Americans. 
and  this,  our  Bicentennial  Year.  Is  a  bet- 
ter time  than  any  to  implement  one. 

Of  equal  concern  to  me  Is  the  need  to 
strengthen  the  network  of  family  plan- 
ning programs  across  the  country  Some 
3  million  women  in  this  Nation  have  no 
access  to  either  public  or  private  fam- 


ily plar.:ii:'.K'  -^f^rvu'Os  In  addition,  cer- 
tain infurrr.  tUoii  cliKibiUty  requireinenla 
have  set  :;;>  inrrii^rs  'u  our  program.';  pro- 


viding ; 

currt'iul 


pr\  u  e.s    t- 


those    in    i.fMHi.    I    arr. 


workiMt;  witii  the  Senat-e  Fi- 
nam  e  t'  :\::\\i:'i^-  '>>  rnaKC  fa:;;i!\-  pl,!?.- 
:.Ui^  t'rwi-v^  .•'ally  arrp.s.siblo  to  Xh-of 
■a!;  >r>i  ('i)!u:res    ;i:t^'nded  to  be  served 

}'"•,'■. 1. 1::- >y.  '■■i.^y^il  re<iuires  coMsUint 
atle:,;!'i:i  To  :r:ri\::d  us  of  our  Krowirv 
number-  in  a:i  a;>ii,.  of  the  world.  I  a.- k 
unaTr.ns^:^  .■■o;i.w.;o  t/i  have  print/'d  in 
theKi;  i  s  aMh;.-  >.i:;t  ti:e  1976  World 
Populat; or.  Da'.i  Sb.eet"  "L't  l.'^.'-^ued  !.v 
the  Pop-.iaM-:;  Kcferi  lire  Hareau  li'-r-- 
:n  \Va,;.:;.>a  :..  DC- 
There  bemg  no  objection  th.e  data 
."iheet  wa^  ordered  to  be  prnued  m  liie 

Hi  oi  ';.::■    as  fo:low,< 


ftt(lon  or  country  • 


Population 

estimate 

mid-197e 

(millioni)  I 


WORLD... 
AFRICA... 


4.019.0 


Northern  Africt. 

Algeria 

E»Pt 

Libya 

Morocco 

Sudan 

Tunisia 


17.3 
3S.1 

2.5 
17.  • 
18.2 

5.9 


Western  Africa. 


120.0 


Benin  (Dahomey)... 
Cape  Verde  Islands. 

Gambia 

Ghana 

Guinea __„ 

Guinea- Bissau 

Ivory  Coest 

Ubya 

Mafi      

v^untania „. 

Niger  

Nigeria 

Senegal „... 

Sierra  Leone 

Togo 

Upper  Volta 


3.2 
.3 
.5 

10.1 
4.5 
.5 
6.B 
1.6 
S.t 
1.3 
4.7 

64.7 
4.  J 
3.1 
2.2 
6.2 


Eastern  Africa. 


117.0 


Burundi , 

Comoro  Islands 

Ethiopia 

Kenya 

^*3lagasy  Republic. 

"^  ilawj 

Viuntius 

Vozambique 

•'"union 

thodP^ia 

■(wsnda.. ......... 

iomaiia.. ........ 

Tanzania. ......... 

Uganda 

Zambia 


3.9 

.3 

2S.6 

13.  r 

7J 
5.9 


*•! 

15.1 

11.  J 

5.1 


Middle  Africa. 


47.6 


Angola 

Cameroon 

Central  African  Republic 

Chad 

Congo  (People's  Republic  of). 

Equatorial  Guinea 

Gabon 

Sao  Tome  e  Principe 

Zaire 


6.« 
6.6 

l.i 

4.1 
1.4 
.3 
.S 
.1 
25.6 


Southern  Alriu. 


29.0 


Botswana 

Lesotho 

Namibia 

South  Africa. 
Swaziland. . . 


Footnotes  at  end   of  table 


.7 

1.1 

.9 

25.6 
.5 


Birth 
rate' 


30 


49 
36 
45 
46 
48 
38 


49 


SO 
33 
43 
49 

47 
40 
46 
SO 
SO 
39 
52 
49 

a 

45 
51 
49 


48 
44 
49 
49 

n 
a 
n 

48 

SO 
47 
SO 
45 

51 


47 
40 
43 
44 
45 
37 
32 
45 
45 


43 


46 
30 
46 

43 

49 


Death 
ratal 


Rate  of 

population      Number  of  Population 

growth         years  to  projection 

(annual,           double  to  2000 

percent)  *   population  •  (millions)  • 


Population  Life 

Infant             under  Median  expectancy  Ub»' 

mortality              15  yr  age  at  ;    v  i . ;  ,ia!    i 

rate'     (percent)'  (years)'  (ye.*  <a  ;eie  U' 


12 


1.8 


6.214.0 


105 


36 


22.9 


413.0 

46 

20 

2.6 

27 

815.0 

100.0 

43 

16 

2.6 

27 

19a  0 

15 
15 
15 
16 
18 
13 


3.2 
2.3 
3.7 
2.9 
2.5 
2.4 


22 
39 
19 
24 
28 
29 


36.7 
64.0 
5.1 
35.6 
37.9 
10.9 


126 
98 
130 
130 
141 
128 


48 

41 
44 
44 
4S 
44 


16.0 
19.4 
17.8 
18.2 
17.2 
17.4 


23 


2.6 


27 


242.0 


175 


45 


17.7 


23 
10 
24 
22 
23 
25 
21 
21 
26 
25 
25 
23 
24 
21 
23 
26 


2.7 
2.3 
1.9 
2.7 
2.4 
1.5 
2.5 
2.9 
2.4 
1.4 
2.7 
2.7 
2.4 
2.4 
Z.7 
2.3 


26 
30 
36 

26 
29 
46 
28 
24 
29 
SO 
26 
26 
29 
29 
26 
SO 


6.0 
.4 
.9 

21.2 

8.5 

.8 

13.1 
XO 

11.1 
2.3 
9.6 
135.1 
8.1 
5.8 
4.6 

11.0 


185 
91 
165 
156 
175 
208 
164 
159 
188 
187 
200 
180 
159 
136 
127 
182 


45 

U 

41 
47 
43 
37 
43 
42 
44 
42 
46 
45 
43 
43 
4« 
43 


17.3 
17.7 


20. 

16 

18 

22 

18 

19 

18 

19 

17 

17.4 

18.3 

18.6 

17.2 

18.3 


21 


2.8 


2S 


238.0 


152 


45 


17.6 


25 
20 
26 
16 
21 
24 

7 
20 

7 

14 
24 
22 
22 
16 
20 


2.4 
2.4 

2.6 
3.4 
2.9 
2.4 
1.2 
2.3 
2.1 
3.4 
2.8 
2.5 
2.7 
3.3 
3.1 


29 
29 

27 
20 
24 
29 
58 
30 
33 
20 
25 
28 
26 
21 
22 


7.3 

.5 

53.6 

31.3 

16.7 

9.7 

1.2 

17.4 

.7 

15.2 

8.8 

6.5 

33.4 

24.6 

11.3 


150 
160 
181 
119 
102 
148 

46 
165 

47 
122 
133 
177 
162 
160 
160 


45 

43 
44 
46 
45 
45 
38 
43 
43 
46 
44 
45 
47 
U 
46 


18.4 
18.4 
18.2 
16.7 
17.3 
17.5 
20.1 
18.8 
18.6 
16.9 
17.9 
17.2 
16.6 
17.7 
17.4 


21 


2.4 


29 


8L0 


165 


43 


18.6 


24 

22 
22 
24 
21 
20 
22 
11 
20 


1.6 
1.8 
2.1 
2.0 
2.4 
1.7 
1.0 
2.0 
2.8 


43 
38 

33 
35 
29 
41 
69 
35 
25 


12.3 

11.6 

3.4 

6.9 

2.7 

.5 

.7 

.1 

50.3 


203 
137 
190 
160 
180 
165 
178 
64 
160 


42 

40 
42 
41 
42 
37 
32 
33 
44 


18. 
19. 
19 
19 
IS. 
23. 
29. 


17.8 


17 


2.7 


26 


56.0 


119 


41 


19.5 


23 
20 
23 
16 
22 


2.3 
2.1 
2.2 
2.7 
3.2 


30 
33 
32 
26 
22 


1.4 
1.8 
1.6 
50.6 
1.0 


97 
114 
177 
117 
149 


46 
38 
41 
41 
46 


17.0 
21.1 
19.7 
19.5 
16.7 


59 


38 


53 
52 
53 
53 
49 
54 


50 
43 

29 
37 
13 
40 


41 


17 


41 
50 
40 
44 
41 
38 
44 
45 
38 
38 
38 
41 
40 
44 
41 
38 


13 
6 
14 
29 
16 
20 
28 
28 
12 
10 
8 
16 
30 
13 
15 
7 


44 


12 


39 
42 
38 

50 
44 
41 
66 
44 
63 
52 
41 
41 
44 
50 
44 


3 

5 

11 

10 

14 

4 

U 
10 
43 
19 
3 

26 

7 

8 

34 


42 


22 


38 
41 
41 
38 
44 
44 
41 

44 


15 
20 
27 
12 
37 
9 
17 
23 
2S 


51 


44 


44 

46 
41 
52 
44 


13 

5 
23  I 
48  1 

8 


Per  csp  '3 

national 

&roduc! 
.  SA)  " 


{1,360 


152 

44 

18.0 

45 

23 

340 

124 

44 

U.0 

52 

37 

440 

6S0 

?80 

V,' 
430 
IbO 
550 


230 


120 
340 

170 

3W 
120 
330 
420 
330 
70 

'i'«"i 

3.'u 
180 
210 


?rif 


17^' 
90 
20C 
170 
130 
480 
*?'■ 

: !  '■' 


480 

1m 


580 

260 

"200 


150 


1,120 


270 

120 

1,200 

400 


M'l'/  Jl,  i!>:r. 
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Region  or  country 


Population 

estimate 

m.d-lS76 

Birth 

Death 

millions)' 

rate' 

rate" 

Rate  o! 

population  Nurnbei  ot  Populat^or 

Erowt*^  years  to  project'C^ 

(a'-nual  double  to  200'" 

percent)  '  population  »  (millions)  • 


mo'lal'ti 
rate  ■ 


Popuiatior. 

under 

16  yr 

(percent)    ' 


Median 

age 

(years)/ 


L,(e 

expectaricv 

at  bi.rtn 

(years) 


Urban 
populatior 
(pe'cent) ' 


114 
78 
28 

99 

23 
97 
44 

59 
138 
138 
152 

93 
119 
138 
152 
152 


it 
49 
4« 
33 
48 
43 
43 


45 
49 
42 
34 
45 
45 


16.  G 
25.1 
16.2 
19.1 
18.6 


17.6 
15.4 

19  r 

2L3 
17.6 
17.6 


55 
61 
71 
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SS 
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63 
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45 
45 


43 

47 
44 

35 
45 
50 
43 
44 

28 


21 
20 
21 

15 
16 
23 
20 
15 


2.2 
2.7 
2.3 
2.0 
3.0 
3.3 
2.3 
2.9 
2.0 
2.0 


2t 
30 
36 
23 
21 
30 
24 
35 
35 


137 


19.2 


49 


182 

132 

139 
139 

IbS 

124 

208 

45 


44 
46 
42 
40 
47 
44 
40 
46 
40 
39 


17,9 
16. 7 
IE  9 
19  e 
16  4 

20,  3 
16,6 
19.5 
19  9 


4C 
43 
4i 


44 
5C 
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38 

40 

38 
47 
45 
39 
41 
44 
20 
36 

32 

42 


15 

16 
17 
19 
23 
10 
11 
23 
5 
U 

14 
16 
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2.4 
2.1 
2.8 
2.4 
2.9 
3.0 
2.1 
1.6 
2.5 

1.8 

2.6 


29 
29 

33 
25 
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24 
23 
35 
43 
28 

38 
27 
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22,0 
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34.9 
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74 
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U. 
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43 

41 
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4b 
42 
44 
45 
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39 
46 

41 
41 


18.3 

19.6 

18,1 
17,  2 
18  i 
17,7 

18  4 
18,9 
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19  1 
19.3 
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5C 
48 
46 
40 
69 
58 
40 
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58 
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26 

19 
19 

36 
25 
26 
40 
23 
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5 
6 

9 

9 
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1.7 
1.7 
2.1 
1.2 


3.0 
1.9 


41 

4: 

33 
58 
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36 
38 
23 
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6,8 
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33 
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42 
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71 
73 

61 
61 

61 
69 


3  4 


3.5 
3.5 
3.3 
2.6 
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65 


46 


16  9 


62 


30 
22 
26 
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20 
21 
27 


3,6 


6  2 

134  4 

4.8 

3.2 


45 
64 


123 
44 


42 
46 
44 
47 
46 
48 
43 


31 

22 

21 
26 
4f 
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28 
36 
31 
22 
25 
23 
26 


9 
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f, 
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7 
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7 
7 
7 
6 
7 


2.1 

4  2 

8 

1  8 
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33 

16 
87 
38 
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173 

43 
36 
13S 
38 
29 
46 


44  0 

3 

3 
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1 


I 

4.  Q 
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71 
32 
38 
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SS 
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26 
32 
28 
23 
26 


41 
44 
34 
3" 
48 
47 
40 
41 
46 
4; 
38 
37 
40 


18  2 

i!..  9 

17.6 
16.6 
16.8 
16,7 
18.2 

19  9 
18.7 
22.3 
22.4 

16   1 

19  2 
16  8 


21.6 
19.3 


69 
58 
53 
54 
63 
53 
66 


64 
66 
69 

70 
58 
63 

69 
50 
68 

t-Q 

73 
72 
66 


60 


47 

t! 

5: 

Of 
62 
56 
6t 
66 


41 
78 
43 
79 
61 
86 
43 
22 
61 


18 
44 

39 
66 


20 
43 
1 1 
4 
26 

t 

22 


20 
19 
18 
■c 


32 
10 

IOC- 
13 

12 
19 


90' 
72 

38 

41 
97 
46 

63 


56 


41 

39 
34 

28 
61 

49 
4S 


Pe'  capita 

g'OSS 

national 

product 

(USA)  K 


43 

58 

4 

60 

40 

S 
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32 
58 
12 


58 


36 
58 
6i 
39 

4C 
38 
60 
49 


1  250 

2,226 
1.380 


3,380 

400 

11   640 

1  O80 

1  250 
5.830 

2  OK 
490' 
690 

13.500 
120 
120 


160 

IOC' 
lO-O 

130 
1,060 

no 

130 
9C 

130 


220 

90 

150 


66C 

310 

130 

2  120 

30C 


130 
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Asia 2,287.0                 33                 13               2.0                 35         3,612.0               121                 38              21.1                 56                 25                J4bC 

Southwest  Asia 87^0                43                 14               Ti                24            166.0 

Bahrain .2                  44                  15                2.9                  24                   .5 

Cyprus .7                 U                 10                 .8                 87                 .8 

Gaza _ .4                 50                 16                3.4                 20                 .9 

Iraq 11.4                 48                 15               3.3                 21              24.3 

Israel 3.5                 28                   7                2.9                 24                5.5 

Jordan 2.8                 48                 15                3.3                 21                5.9 

Kuwait 1.1                45                  8               5.9                12               3.0 

Lebanon 2.7                 40                  10                3.0                 23                5.7 

Oman .8                  50                  19                3.1                  22                 1.6 

Qatar .1                  50                 19                3.1                  22                 .2 

Saudi  Arabia 6.4                 49                 20                2.9                 24              12.9 

Syria 7.6                 45                 15                3.0                 23              15.0 

Turkey 40.2                 39                 12               2.6                 27              713 

United  Arab  Emirates .2                SO                19               3.1                22                .5 

Yemen  Arab  Republic 6.9                 SO                 21                2.9                 24              13.8 

Yemen  (People's  Republic  oQ.  1.7                 50                 21                2.9                 24                3.4 

V  idle  South  Asia 851.0              ~37                  16                11                  32              ~~~ 

Afghanistan 19.5 

Bangladesh 76.1 

Bhutan 1.2 

India 620.7 

Iran 34.1 

Maldive  Istamlf .  1 

Nepal 12.9 

Pakistan 72.5 

Sikkim .2 

Sn  Lanka U.fl 

Southeast  Asia 327.0 

Burma 31.2 

Indones  3            .. 134,7 

KhmP'  RepLthc 8,3 

Laos 3.4 

Malaysia 12.4 

Philippines 44.0 

Portuguese  Timor .7 

Singapore 2.3 

Thailand 43.3 

Vietnam  (Democrat!  Republic 

of) 24.8 

Vietnam  (Republic  of) 21.6 

fast  Asia 1,023  0 

China  (People's  Republic  of)..  S3-   >■ 

Hong  Kong «  < 

Japan...                                .  Ii?.3 
Korea   (Demjcratic    People  s 

RepublicoO 1*^  3 

Korea  (Republic  oQ 34  8 

Macau... 3 

Mongolia 1.  b 

Taiwan  (Republic  of  China)".  16.3 

North  America 239.0                    15                      9                  ol                   87              294.0          ~        16                    27                2779                    T\                    74                6,580 

Canaia 23.1                   15                    7                 1.3                  53               31.6                   16                  29               26.5                  73                  76 

Unite,^  S!,?tp<,     215.3                  15                    9                  .8                  87             262.5                  17                  27               28,1                   71                   74 

Ut;n  tTipnca 326.0                  3I                    9                 2.8                  25             60670                  75                  42               18  9                  62                  59 

V  ;:;ie  America 810                  45 

Costa  Rica 2  0                    28                      5 

El  Salvador 4  2                   40                    8 

Guatemala 6  7                  43                  15 

Honduras 2.8                 49                  14 

Mexico 62.3                  46                    8 

Nicaragua 2.2                 48                  14 

Panama .•. 1.7                 31                   5 

a  ibbean '. 27.0 

Bahamas 2 

Barbados ....  2 

Cuba '^  4 

Dominican  Republic   4   g 

Grenada..  ....... 

Guadeloupe .4 

Haiti 4.6 

Jamaica 2.1 

Martinique                .  3 

Nettierlanrts  Antilles     .2 

Puerto  Rico 3.2 

Trinidad  and  Tobago 1.1 

Tropical  South  A-neica    178.0                  38                    9                2.9                  24             338.0                  82                  43               18.1 

Bolivia 5  8                    44                    ig                  2  6                    27                10.6                  108                    43                18.3 

Brazil 110  2                    37                      9                  2.8                    25              207,6                   82                    42                18.6 

Colombia 23.0                  41                    9                3.2                  22               44  3                  75                  46               U.9 

Ecuador 6.9                 42                  10                3.2                 22               14.  j                  ^S                  47              MlS 

Ouysns    .g                  36                    6                2,2                  32                 1  ,'                  ir                   44               17.2 

P.^'.iSua, 2,6                    40                     9                  2.7                    26                  5  1                    66                    46                 16  6 

Pp'-           16.0                   41                    12                  2.9                   24                30  9                  110                    44                17,6 

•'u' "am   i                    t\                      7                  3.2                    22                      9                    30                    50                15  1 

'^«'-fii,e\3 12   3                    i''                     7                  2.9                   24                25  i                    54                    44                1'  4 
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1  010 
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1,110 

640 
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300 

1.050 

140 

1  :4o 

1  330 
1,530 
2,400 
1.490 


8400 

250 
9O0 
510 
460 
470 
490 
716 
870 
1,710 
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Ration  or  country  > 


Population 
(It  I  mate 
midl976 

(millions) ' 


Birth 
rat«> 


Dnth 
ritt> 


Rat*  of 

population 

growth 

(annual 

PtfCMt)! 


Numbar  ot 

years  to 

doutti* 

population  ' 


Population 

proiiction 

toZOOO 

(millions)  ■ 


Infant 

mortality 

rate' 


PopulatiOfi 

under 

Ibyi 

(percani) ' 


Lite 

expertancv 

Jt  bTlh 

( reais I 


Urban 
population 

(percent)  • 


Par  capita 
trois 

rational 
product 
(USA|i« 


S.1 
4.7 
.2 
11 
4,0 
8.2 
86.1 

ISLO 


14 

13 


15 
13 
13 


10 
10 

; 
11 

10 
M 
12 


.4 
.4 
1.3 

.7 
.6 
.4 
.1 


13 


11 


173 
173 

a 

M 
116 
173 


7.S 
9.< 

Ml 

62.1 

.4 

13.  S 

&5 


13 
13 
IS 

10 

u 

14 
13 


12 
12 

10 

12 
12 
S 
» 


.1 
.3 
.8 

.2 
.7 
.9 
.7 


M3 

231 
87 

347 
99 
77 
M 


Temperata  South  Amarica 31,0  24  9  l.i  46 

AriantlM „ 25.7  22  9  1.4  SO 

Chila 10.8  28  8  1.7  41 

Uruguay t8       21       10       1.1       63 

Europa 476.0       15       10       .8       116 

'■~ -  ■   ■         "■■■  ■     ■'  -^^^tm^K^^m- m         IT      — 

Northern  turopa 82.0  13  12  ,2  347 

DenmarK... 

Finland . „ 

Icaland 

Ireland 

Norway 

Sweden 

United  Kin(doin 

Western  Europa 

Austria 

Belgium 

franca 

Germany    (Fadaral    RapuWic 

oO 

Luxembourg 

Netharlandt 

Switzerland 

faslein  Europe 107.6  17  10  .7  99 

Bulgaria 

Czachoslovakia 

Germany  (Oamocratk  Rtpub- 

he  of) 

Hungary 

Poland 

Romania 

Southern  Europa ........ 

Albania 2.5  30  8 

Greace 9.0  16  8 

lUly 56.3  16  10 

Malta     3  18  9 

Portugal 8.5  19  II 

Spam 36.0  19  8                1.1 

Yugoslavia 21.S  18  •                 .9 

USSR 257.0  IS  9  .9 

Ocaama 22.0z  22  10  1.8  m" 

Australia uTt  M  9  Ti  iT 

Ei|> .«i  21  5  1.9  36 

New  Zealand J.2T  19  8  2.2  32 

Papua- New  Guinea 2.8  41  17  2.6  27 
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39 
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76 
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1.060 
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24 
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71 


64 
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91.0 


15 


24 


314 


72 


73 


14 
4.8 

.3 

4.0 

4  5 

9.3 

62.3 


12 
10 
11 
17 
12 
9 
16 


23 
24 
32 
31 
24 
21 
24 


32LS 

30.1 
24.7 
26.8 
32.4 
35.3 
34.0 


73 
69 
74 
72 
74 
75 
72 


80 
58 
86 
52 
4S 
81 
76 


1960 

5.820 

4  130 
5.550 
2,370 
5,280 
6,720 
1360 


171.0 


16 


24 


311 


72 


77 


5.460 


11 

ia7 

61.9 

66.5 

.4 

16.1 

7.3 


23 

16 
12 

21 
14 
11 
13 


24 

23 
24 

23 
21 
27 
24 


J17 
34.3 

32.6 

34  4 
35.2 
219 
32.1 


71 

71 

73 

71 
71 
74 
73 


52 
87 
70 

n 

68 

77 

ss 


122.0 


26 


23 


31.4 


7U 


65 


4,050 
5,210 

5.190 

5.890 
5,690 
4.880 
6,650 

2.670 


IS 

14.9 

16  8 
10.6 
34.4 
21.5 

uTT 


17 
20 

11 
18 
18 
20 

Is" 


10 
12 

14 

12 

8 

9 


.7 
.8 

-.3 

.6 

1.0 

1.0 


99 

87 


116 
69 
69 


10.0 
16.9 

17.9 
11.1 
4ai 
MkS 

156.0 


25 

20 

16 
34 
24 
3S 


22 
23 

23 
20 
25 
25 

IT 


315 
31  8 

34.5 
34.2 
21 4 
31.0 


72 

70 

71 
70 
70 
69 


59 
56 

75 
49 
55 

42 


1.770 
1220 

1340 
2.  140 
2,450 


S1.1 


51 


2.130 


29 

173 

87 

173 

63 
77 


4.1 

9.7 

61.7 

3 

9.6 

45,1 

25.7 


87 
24 
23 
21 
38 
14 
40 


40 
25 
24 
?6 
28 
28 
27 


112 
314 
32.7 
27.1 
29.4 
30? 
28.8 


71 
72 
72 
70 
68 
72 
68 


44 
U 
S3 
•4 

26 
61 
39 


530 
1,970 
2.770 
1.060 
1.540 
1.960 
1,250 


314.0 


28 


29.7 


70 


60 


310 


S3 


33 


25.7 


68 


71 


2.300 
"l80b 


2ao 

.8 

4.4 

5.1 


16 

21 

16 

159 


29 
41 
32 
45 


27.6 
119 

25  8 
17.8 


72 
70 
72 

a 


86 

33 

81 
11 


4.760 
720 

4,100 
440 


NOTES 


World  population  data  sheets  of  various  years  should  not  be  used  as  a  time  series.  Because 

every  attempt  is  made  to  use  the  most  Kcurata  information,  data  sources  vary  and  radical  changes 
n  numbers  and  rates  from  yeai  to  year  may  raflKt  improved  source  material,  levisad  data,  or  a 
later  base  year  lor  computation,  rather  than  year^  changes. 

Bifth  and  death  rates.  Annual  number  of  births  or  deaths  per  1,000  population. 

Populahon  growth  rate  Annual  late  ot  natural  increase  (birth  rate  minus  the  death  rata  in  a 
jiven  year)  combined  with  the  plus  or  minus  factor  of  net  immigration  or  net  emigiation. 

infant  mortality  rate  Annual  number  of  deaths  to  infants  under  1  year  of  age  per  1,000  live 
births. 

Median  age  That  age  which  divides  thr  population  into  2  equal-see  groups.  1  ol  which  is 
older  and  the  other  which  is  younger  than  the  median. 

Sources  of  data  Aside  from  per  capita  gross  national  product,  almost  all  the  data  in  this  table 
were  reported  in  United  Nations  (U.N.)  publications  oi  were  estimated  by  the  International 
Statistical  Programs  Center  of  the  US.  Bureau  of  the  Census  or  by  the  Population  Reference  Bureau. 
The  U  H.  publications  referred  lo  are:  "Demographic  Yearbook,  1973."  "Monthly  Bulletin  o( 
Statistics,'  November  1975;  "Population  and  Vital  SUtistKs  Report,  Data  Available  as  of  Oct  1. 
1975."  statistical  papers,  series  A,  vol.  XXVII,  No.  4,  and  "Selected  World  Demographic  Indicators 
by  Countries.  1950  2000."  ESA/P  WP.55.  May  28  1975  The  estimates  by  the  Bureau  of  the  Census 
ware  published  in  "World  Population  1973."  May  1974.  or  are  contained  in  the  review  draft  of 
"World  Population    1975."  forthcoming. 

Figures  for  the  regions  and  the  world  Population  totals  take  into  account  small  areas  not 
listed  on  the  Data  Sheet.  Totals  may  also  not  equal  the  sums  of  their  parts  because  of  independent 
rounding.  All  other  data  are  weighted  averages  tor  countries  for  which  data  are  available. 

Dashes  indicate  data  are  unavailable. 

<  The  data  sheet  lists  all  U.N.  members  and  all  geopolitical  entities  with  a  population  larger 
than  200,000. 

'  Based  on  the  U.S.  Bureau  of  Census  estimate  for  mid-1974  or  on  the  most  recent  official 
country  or  U.N.  estimate,  for  most  countries  the  latter  estimate  was  for  mid-1974  Each  estimate 
was  updated  to  mid-1976  by  applying  the  same  rate  of  growth  as  indicated  by  population  change 
during  part  ot  all  ol  the  period  since  1970. 


>  For  the  more  developed  countries,  with  complete  or  nearly  complete  legistiati on  ol  brthi 
and  deaths,  nearly  all  the  rates  shown  pertain  to  1973  or  1974.  For  nearly  all  trie  deyelopsiji 
countries,  with  incomplete  registration,  the  rates  refer  to  the  1970-75  period  snj  »\e  takpn  'Min 
the  medium  variant  estimates  and  proioctions  as  assessed  in  1973  (U.N.  Selected  World  Demo- 
graphic Indicatois  .  .  .).  These  figu'es  should  be  consideied  as  rough  appioumali  .rj   mi, 

'  Based  on  population  changes  during  part  or  all  of  thi"  period  since  1970  For  most  countries 
these  lates  are  the  same  as  those  for  natural  increaie  But  becausp  the  time  pe'io.)5  to  which 
the  two  lates  pertain  are  diflerent  and  because  the  birth  an:t  death  rates  as  well  as  the  population 
estimates  for  the  less  developed  countries  are  generally  rough  appioximations  only,  small  dittc- 
ences  between  the  2  rates  should  not  be  considered  as  precise  estimates  of  net  immigration  y 
net  emigrahon  Larger  differences  between  them  do  indicate  that  migration  has  been  a  (actor  in 
populahon  change 

'  Based  on  the  rate  of  population  growth  shown  and  assuming  no  change  in  the  rata 

•  Eicept  for  the  United  States,  based  on  the  application  of  the  percentage  increase  In  the  popu- 
lation I975-20O0  imphed  by  the  UN.  medium  variant  pro)ections  to  the  population  total  as  esti- 
mated for  mid-1975.  For  the  United  States,  the  figure  shown  is  the  series  II  protection  given 
in  the  US  Bureau  of  the  Census,  "Pio|ections  of  the  Populabon  of  the  United  States  1975  to 
2050,     P  25,  No  601,  October  1975. 

For  countries  with  complete  or  nearly  complete  registration  ot  births  and  deaths  nearly  all  rates 
pertain  to  1973  or  1974.  for  many  developing  countries  with  incomplete  registration  rates  are 
the  latest  available  estimates  generally  obtained  from  the  sources  cited  above. 

•  In  addition  to  the  sources  cited  above.  Centfo  lahnoamericano  de  Demografia  Boletin 
Demograhco,  vol.  VII.  No.  13,  and  vol.  VIII,  No.  15.  were  used  lor  figures  for  the  Latin  Ameri- 
can countnes. 

'  The  percentage   the  total  population  living  in  areas  defined  as  urban  by  each  country 

'«  Published  in  "World  Bank  Atlas:  Population.  Per  Capita  Product."  and  ■Growth  Rates  "  10th 

ed  .  1975  Data  refer  to  1974  euepi  lor  14  of  the  smaller  countries  for  which  the  data  refer  to  197? 
"  The  U.N    does  not  show  hgurei  tor  Taiwan.  These  hgures  were  separately  estimated    The 

population  of  Taiwan  was  assumed  to  increase  to  20O0  at  the  same  rate  as  that  ot  the  People  s 

Republic  ot  China. 


CONCLUSION  OF  MORNING 
BUSINESS 

Ihe  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
further  niorninn  business  to  be  trans- 
acted? If  not.  morning  btisiness  Is  closed. 


CO.N'VKY.ANCi-;    OF    Cf:RT.M.\    L.^NCS 
TO   THE   CITY   OF   HAINES.   ALASK.^ 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD,  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  cojisent  that  the  Senate 
proceed  to  the  consideration  of  Calendar 
No,  858. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The  bill 
will  be  slated  b\  title 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  BlS 
follows 

A  bill  (S  13661  to  authorize  the  Secretary 
of    the    Interior    to    convey    to    the    city    of 
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Hal:ies      Alaska,     Interests    of    the    United 
States  In  certain  lands 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
tibjection  to  the  present  consideration 
of  the  bill? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
iao(  eeded  to  consider  the  bill,  which  had 
uvfv.  reported  from  the  Committee  on 
Inttiior  and  Insular  Affairs  with  an 
Hmendment  to  strike  out  all  alter  the 
eiuicting  clause  and  Insert: 

That  notwithstanding  the  provisions  of 
the  Act  of  August  23,  1950  (84  Stat.  470).  re- 
qu'.riiip  that  lands  patented  thereunder  be 
\i<»>cl  only  for  school  or  other  public  purposes, 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  (hereinafter 
the  ".Secretary")  Is  hereby  authorized  and 
directed  to  Issue  a  new  patent  or  deed  to  the 
cliy  of  Haines.  Alaska,  for  the  following  de- 
scribed lands,  without  such  a  use  restriction, 
but  containing  all  other  reservations  to  the 
United  States  required  by  that  Act,  upon  re- 
linquishment of  the  existing  deed,  provided 
that  the  requirements  of  sections  2  and  3 
of  this  Act  have  been  met  ■ 

Beginning  at  the  northwest  corner  of  lot 
17  In  block  13,  which  is  the  same  as  corner 
1  of  the  Native  School  Reserve;  thence  north 
76  degrees  23^  minutes  west  68.11  feet  to 
cu>rner  numbered  2;  thence  south  17  degrees 
58  minutes  west  165.26  feet  to  corner  num- 
bered 3;  thence  south  76  degrees  45  minutes 
ea.st  82  08  feet  to  corner  numbered  4,  thence 
north  0  degrees  38  minutes  east  164.65  feet  to 
corner  numbered  1 .  the  place  of  beginning, 
cu.-.talnJng  17,531  square  feet. 

Lots  8  and  9  of  block  13  In  the  townslte 
of  Httlnes.  Alaska,  containing  a  total  of  7,330 
.sq; :iU"e  feet. 

lot  17  of  block  13  in  the  townslte  of 
Ha'.nes,  .Maska,  containing  a  total  of  5,885 
«q':nre  feet. 

.'-'Fc  2.  No  conveyance  may  be  made  under 
this  Act  unless  the  city  of  Haines  has  shown 
to   tlie  satUfactlon   of   the   Secretary   that — 

1  1  I  the  city  of  Halnee  wUl  f^W  such  lands 
and  lnipro\ement.s  Identified  In  section  1  at 
not  less  than  fair  market  value: 

( 2 1  the  proceeds  from  the  sale  thereof  will 
be  u.%ed  to  acqtUre  property  to  be  used  for 
school  or  other  public  purposes;  and 

'3i  any  amour. ts  by  which  the  proceeds 
from  the  sale  of  such  lands  and  Improve- 
ments liientlfipd  In  section  1  exceed  the  fair 
market  value  of  the  property  acquired  under 
clau'^e  (2)  of  this  section  shall  be  paid  to 
the  United  States 

Sec  3.  If  the  requirements  of  section  2 
are  satisfied,  the  Secretary  Is  authorized  and 
directed  to  enter  Into  an  a^jreement  or  agree- 
ments with  the  city  of  Haines,  Alaska, 
whereby  Iji  consideration  of  Issuance  of  a 
new  patent  pursuant  to  section  1,  the  city 
of  Haines — 

1 1 )  agrees  that,  title  to  property  acquired 
pursuant  to  section  2  2)  will  vest  in  the 
United  States  If  such  property  ever  cea.ses 
to  be  used  for  school  or  other  public  purpose; 
and 

(2)  agrees  to  execute,  within  ninety  days 
after  acquiring  such  property  pursuant  to 
section  2 1  2  ) ,  a  deed  to  this  e0ect  and  deliver 
said  deed   to  the  Secretsury. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Tb.e  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading,  read  the  third  time, 
and  pa.s.sed. 


YAKUTAT.  ALASKA 

Mr  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  coasent  that  the  Senate 
proceed  to  the  consideration  of  Calendar 
No    859. 


The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  The  bill    for  a  third  reading,  read  the  third  time. 


will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows: 

A  bin  (8.  2798)  for  the  relief  of  the  city  of 
Yakutat,  Alaska. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration  of 
the  bill? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  bill,  which  had 
been  reported  from  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  with  an 
amendment  to  strike  out  aU  after  the  en- 
acting clause  and  Insert : 

That,  notwithstanding  the  provisions  of 
the  Act  of  August  23,  1950  (64  Stat.  470),  re- 
quiring that  lands  patented  thereunder  be^ 
used  only  for  school  or  other  public  purposes, 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  (hereinafter  the 
"Secretary")  is  hereby  authorized  and  di- 
rected to  issue  a  new  patent  to  the  city  of 
Yakuiat,  Alaska,  for  the  following  described 
lands  without  such  a  tise  restriction,  but  con- 
taining all  other  reservations  to  the  United 
States  required  by  that  Act,  upon  rellnqiilsh- 
ment  of  the  existing  patent,  provided  that  the 
requirements  of  sections  2  and  3  of  this  Act 
liave  been  met : 

Beginning  at  corner  numbered  4  ol  school 
reserve,  Identical  with  meander  corner  num- 
bered 4,  tract  A,  of  United  States  Survey 
numbered  1897,  from  which  United  States 
location  monument  numbered  179  bears 
south  54  degrees  6  minutes  east,  37.04  chains 
distant  thence  south  52  degrees  54  minutes 
oa-st.  24;il7  feet  to  meander  corner  num- 
bered 1  of  school  reserve;  thence  north  33  de- 
grees 41  minutes  east,  177  feet  to  corner  num- 
bered 2  of  school  reserve;  thence  north  43 
degrees  15  minutes  west  184.65  feet  to  comer 
numbered  3  of  school  reserve;  thence  south 
50  degrees  47  minutes  west  213.75  feet  to 
corner  numbered  4,  the  place  of  beginning, 
containing  41,169  square  feet,  according  to 
the  ofhcial  plat  of  the  survey  of  the  said  land, 
approved  March  1,  1937,  on  file  In  the  Bureau 
of  Land  Management. 

Sec.  2.  No  conveyance  may  be  made  under 
this  Act  and  no  new  patent  Issued  unless  the 
city  of  Yakutat  has  shown  to  the  satisfac- 
tion of  the  Secretary  that — 

(  1  )  the  lands  described  In  section  1  will 
be  sold  at  not  less  than  fair  market  value; 

( 2 )  other  lands  of  at  least  comparable 
value  to  the  lands  described  In  section  1  and 
more  appropriate  for  school  or  other  pur- 
pcses  than  the  described  lands  will  be 
iicqulred  and  used  for  school  or  other  public 
purposes  In  perpetuity;  and 

(3)  that  any  amount  by  which  proceeds 
of  any  sale  of  the  described  lands  exceed  the 
fair  market  value  of  the  property  acquired 
under  rlau.se  (2t  of  this  section  shall  be  paid 
to  the  United  States. 

Sec  3.  If  the  requirements  of  section  2  are 
satisfied,  the  Secretary  Is  authorized  and  di- 
rected to  enter  an  agreement  or  agreements 
with  the  city  of  Yakutat,  Alaska,  whereby  In 
consideration  of  Issuance  of  a  new  patent 
pursuant  to  section  1,  the  city  of  Takutat 
agrees  that — 

( 1 )  title  to  any  property  acquired  pursuant 
to  section  2i2)  will  vest  In  the  United  States 
If  such  property  ever  ceases  to  be  used  for 
school  or  other  public  purjX)se8;   and 

(2)  that  the  city  of  Takutat  will  execute, 
within  ninety  days  after  acquiring  such 
property  pursuant  to  section  2r21.  a  deed  to 
this  effect  and  deliver  said  deed  to  the  Sec- 
retary 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 


and  passed. 
The  title  was  amended  so  as  to  read: 
A  bill  to  eliminate  a  restriction  on  use  of 

certain  lands  conveyed  to  the  city  Yakutat, 

Alaska. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  appropri- 
ate extracts  from  the  committee  reports 
be  printed  in  the  Record  in  explanation 
of  the  bills. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  Is  so  ordered. 

BACKGKOtrND    AND    NEED 

The  act  of  August  23,  1950  (64  Stat.  470) 
directs  the  Secretary  to  convey  to  local  oflS- 
^cl&ls  all  right,  title,  and  Interest  of  the 
■  United  States  to  any  parcels  and  Improve- 
ments thereon  for  school  or  other  public 
purposes,  whenever  he  determines  that  the 
lands  or  Improvements  thereon  are  no  longer 
required  by  the  Alaska  Native  Service  (now 
the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs)  for  school  pur- 
poses. The  act  required  that  all  such  con- 
veyances must  reserve  minerals  to  the  United 
States,  together  with  the  rights  to  prospect 
for  and  remove  such  minerals  under  regula- 
tions by  the  Secretary.  In  addition.  It  re- 
quired that  the  United  States  retain  a  rever- 
sionary interest  Insuring  that  the  lands  and 
Improvements  on  such  conveyances  will  be 
used  for  school  and  public  purposes  only,  and 
that  the  school  facilities  will  be  available  to 
al)  Native  chUdren, 

A  patent  for  the  approximately  1  acre  de- 
scribed In  S.  2798  was  Issued  on  April  20,  1954. 
to  the  city  of  Yakutat.  The  patent  contained 
a  reversionary  clause  providing  that  the  land 
could  be  used  only  for  school  or  other  public 
purpose,  and  reserved  to  the  United  States 
not  only  the  mineral  rights,  but  various 
rights-of-ways  Including  those  for  canals  and 
ditches.  The  city  no  longer  needs  the  prop- 
erty for  schools  nor  does  It  envision  the  need 
for  more  municipal  land.  Therefore,  the  city 
would  like  to  remove  the  reversionary  clause 
so  that  this  land  can  be  sold  and  revenues 
used  for  public  purposes. 

LEGISUITTVI:    HISTORY 

S.  2798  was  introduced  by  Senators  Oravel 
and  Stevens  on  December  17,  1975.  The  Sub- 
committee on  the  Environment  and  Land  Re- 
sources held  a  hearing  on  this  measure  on 
February  26,  1976.  The  Department  of  the 
Interior  expressed  opposition  to  the  bill  as 
Introduced  but  Indicated,  In  recognition  of 
the  city's  changing  land  use  needs,  that  the 
administration  would  have  no  objection  to 
enactment  of  their  substitute  draft  bill. 

COMMITTEE    AMENDMEKT 

The  committee  amendment,  which  close!/ 
reflects  the  Department's  suggested  changes, 
directs  the  Secretary  to  Issue  a  new  patent 
to  the  city  for  the  described  land  without  a 
use  restriction,  but  containing  all  the  other 
reservations  to  the  United  States  under  the 
I960  act.  The  conveyance  would  be  made 
when  the  Secretary  Is  satisfied  that;  the  land 
would  be  sold  at  fair  market  value,  other 
lands  of  comparable  value  wotild  be  acquired 
and  used  for  school  or  other  pvibllc  purpose 
In  perpetuity,  and  any  amount  by  which  the 
proceeds  of  any  sale  of  the  land  exceed  the 
fair  market  value  of  the  acquired  lands  would 
be  paid  to  the  United  States.  Title  to  any  ac- 
quired property  would  vest  in  the  United 
States  If  such  property  ever  ceased  to  be  iised 
for  school  or  other  public  purposes. 

The  principal  difference  between  the  bill 
as  Introduced  and  the  committee  amend- 
ment Is  that  the  former  would  allow  expendi- 
ture of  the  proceeds  from  the  sale  of  the 
school  land  for  any  public  purpose  whereas 
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the  latter  would  require  that  the  proceeda 
be  used  for  the  iiurchase  oi  land  for  public 
purposes   i  which  will  have  attached  the  re- 

ver'^loriAry  Interests 


EXECUTIVE    SESSION 

Mr  ROBERT  C  BYRD  Mi"  President, 
I  a5k  unanimous  consent  th»t  the  Sen- 
ate procefHl  to  the  consideration  of  ex- 
ecutive business. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  the  consideratlqpi  of  execu- 
*.ive  business.  i 

FEDERAL     ELECTION     fOMMISSION 

Mr  ROBERT  C  BYRD  Mr  President, 
I  send  to  the  desk  a  nomination  which 
was  reported  from  the  Committee  on 
Rules  and  Administration  earlier  today. 
I  have  bfen  asked  by  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  that  committee  to  report 
thLs  nomination,  and  I  ask  that  it  be 
stated  at  this  time      

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER,  The  nom- 
ination will  be  .stated 

The  ii-ssistunt  legislative  clerk  read 
the  nomination  of  William  L.  Springer, 
of  lUinol.s.  to  be  a  member  of  the  Fed- 
eral Election  C;mmission  for  the  term 
expiring  April  30.  1977 

Mr  ROBERT  C.  BYRD  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unfuiimous  consent  that  a  vote  oc- 
cur on  the  contirrnatton  of  this  nomina- 
tion at  12  05  p.m   today. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  Senate  will  proceed  to  vote 
on  confirmation  of  the  nomination  at 
12;  05  this  afternoon 


LEGISLAllVE    SESSION 

Mr.  ROBERT  C  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate 
resume  the  consideration  of  legislative 
bu.'-iness. 

Ttiere  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
resumed  the  consideration  of  legislative 
business.  <: 


NOMINATION  OF  WIU^IAM   L 
SPRINGER 

Mr.  GRIETIN.  Mr.  President.  I  would 
like  to  .say  a  few  words  about  the  nomi- 
nation of  William  Springer  to  be  the 
sixth  member  of  the  Federal  Election 
Commission. 

Knowing  Bill  Sprmger  as  I  'Jo.  I  Hnd  It 
partlculurlv  appropriate  to  quote  from 
the  statute  under  which  he  is  bemn  ap- 
poinU-d.  Section  437.  establishing  the 
Federal  Election  CominLssion,  says  that 
members  of  Uie  Conuni.s.slon  "shall  be 
chosen  on  the  basLs  of  their  maturity,  ex- 
perience, integrity,  impartiality,  and  good 
judgment  " 

Mr  President.  Bill  Sprlngfr  Is  one  of 
Llie  finest  examples  that  I  could  ImaKine 
of  the  words  used  m  the  statute — matur- 
ity, experience,  integrity,  impartiality, 
and  good  judgment  I  have  known  BUI 
Springer  since  1957.  when  I  Wiis  first 
sworn  li:i  as  a  Member  of  the  House  of 
Repre.sentiitlves  HLs  sei"vlce  in  llic  House 
had  preceded  mine  bv  .some  6  years.  We 
servwi  tOKether  in  the  Hou.se  of  Repre- 
sentatives until  I  came  to  the  Senate  in 
1966. 


He  Is  one  of  the  finest  IndlviduaLs  I 
have  ever  known.  His  background.  It 
seems  to  me.  is  particularly  appnipriate 
and  can  be  very  beneficliil  to  tiie  Com- 
ailssion.  From  1936  to  1940.  he  practiced 
law  as  a  member  of  a  private  law  firm. 
Then,  for  2  years,  he  was  a  State's  attor- 
ney In  Illinois,  which,  I  take  it,  is  similar 
to  the  prosecuting  attorney  tliat  we  have 
in  Michigan. 

For  the  years  between  1942  and  1945, 
Bill  Springer  seized  In  the  U.S.  Navy. 
After  he  came  out  of  the  service,  he 
again  engaged  In  the  private  practice  of 
law  for  several  years  until  1947,  when  he 
went  on  the  bench  as  a  county  judge  in 
Champaign  County.  111.,  serving  in  that 
capacity  for  3  years.  In  1950,  he  was 
elected  to  the  House  of  Representatives. 
He  served  as  a  Member  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  from  1951  until  1972, 
when  he  was  appointed  by  the  President 
as  a  member  of  the  Federal  Power  Com- 
mission. He  served  on  tlie  Federal  Power 
Commission  from  June  1973  until  1975 
and  was  vice  chairman  of  the  CommLs- 
sion  during  1974. 

He  brings  to  the  Federal  Election  Com- 
mission a  splendid  background  of  ex- 
perience A  man  with  legal  understand- 
ing and  Judicial,  elective  office  and  regu- 
latory commission  experience  he.  there- 
fore, understands  the  problems  and  is- 
sues confronting  candidates  for  office 
and  the  Commission. 

In  addition  to  these  credentials,  he 
will  bring  a  wealth  of  good  judgment  to 
the  Commission,  and  I  have  no  doubt 
that  we  will  be  proud  of  his  service. 

I  commend  the  Committee  on  Rules  for 
promptly  holding  hearings  and  reporLiug 
this  nomination.  I  feel  confident  that  the 
Senate  will  do  itself,  the  Commission  and 
the  country  a  real  service  by  confirming 
the  nomination  today  so  that  all  six 
members  of  this  bipartisan  Federal  Elec- 
tion Commission  can  be  sworn  in  and 
can  get  about  the  very  difficult  job  that 
has  been  assigned  to  the  Commission  by 
the  statute. 

1  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum.  Mr 
President. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr 
Stone > .  The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr  MANSFIELD  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
!hc  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  .so  ordered. 

Mr  MANSFIELD  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
for  the  yeas  and  nays  on  the  Springer 
nomination. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Is  there 
a  sufficient  second?  There  is  a  sufficient 
second  A.s  In  executive  session  the  yeas 
and  nays  are  ordered. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD  Mr  President.  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum 

The  PRESIDING  OPnCER  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll 

The  second  assistant  lecLslative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll 

Mr  ROBERT  C  BYRD.  Mr  President. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICEIl.  WiUiout 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


EXECUTIVE  SESSION 


Mr  ROBERT  C  BYRD  Mr  President. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Sen- 
ate go  into  executive  session. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
pro<'eeded  to  the  consideration  of  execu- 
tive business. 

Mr  ROBERT  C  B^i-RD.  Mr.  President, 
I  hsk  imanimous  consent  that  the  vote 
on  the  nomination  for  Mr  Springer  be  a 
20-minute  roUcall  with  the  warning  bell 
to  .sound  midwav 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection:'  Witliout  objection.  It  is  so 
ordered. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD  Mr.  President. 
I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

Tlie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  second  assLstant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFPTCER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered 

Mr  CANNON  Mr  President,  on 
May  17.  the  President  submitted  the 
nomination  of  William  L.  Springer  to  be 
a  member  of  the  Federal  Election  Com- 
mission. ThLs  nomination  was  referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Admin- 
istration which  today.  May  21,  held  a 
hearing  and  has  reported  the  nomina- 
tion favorably  to  the  Senate.  In  view  of 
the  urgent  need  for  the  CommLssion  to 
resume  its  operations  at  the  earliest  pos- 
sible moment,  and  if  the  Senate  confirms 
Mr  Springer's  nominali...n,  I  hope  'hat 
the  President  will  mo\e  affirmatuely  to 
administer  the  oath  of  office  to  the  new 
Commission  members  as  early  as  this 
afternoon. 

Tlie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under 
the  previous  order,  the  Senate  will  pro- 
ceed to  vote  on  the  nomination  of  Mr. 
Springer. 

Tlie  que.stion  is.  Will  the  Senate  advise 
and  consent  to  the  nomination  of  William 
L.  Springer,  of  Illinois,  to  be  a  member 
of  the  Federal  Election  Commission?  On 
this  question  the  yeas  and  nays  ha\e 
been  ordered  and  the  clerk  will  call  Uie 
roll. 

The  le^;islative  clerk  called  the  roll 

Mr.   ROBERT   C.   BYRD.   I   announce 
that    the    Senator    from    Indiana    ■  Mr 
Bayh  ' .    the    Senator   from    Texas    'Mr 
Bentsen  ' .    the   Senator   from   Delaware 
I  Mr.    BiDEN  I ,    tiie   Senator   from   North 
Dakota  'Mr.  Burdkk'.  the  Senator  from 
Nevada  (Mr.  Cannon'  ,  the  Senator  from 
Florida  (  Mr   Chiles  ' .  the  Senator  from 
Id,who  (Mr    Church  i,  the  Senator  from 
New  Hampshire  'Mr   Dtrkin',  the  Sen- 
ator from  Missi.s-sippl  '  Mr.  Eastland'  .  the 
Senator     from     .Maska     'Mr.     Gravel  •. 
the      Senat«.)r      irom      Michigan      'Mr 
Philip  A    Hart  ■ ,  tlie  Senator  from  Col- 
orado     (Mr       HfsKELL'.      the      Sena- 
ator       from       Maine        'Mr.       Hatha- 
way', the  Senator  from  Loul.slana  'Mr. 
Johnston^,  the  Senator  from  Wyoming 
'  Mr     McOrt       Uie    Senator    from    New 
Hamp.shlre  'Mr  McIntvre'  .  tlie  Senator 
from  New  Mexico   'Mr    Montoya',  the 
Senator  from  Utah  (Mr  Moss' .  the  Sen- 
ator from  Alabama  'Mr.  Sparkman'.  the 
Senator  from  Georgia   'Mr.  Talmadge'. 
the  Senator  from  California  'Mr   TtrN- 
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ney),  the  Senator  from  New  Jersey  (Mr. 
WILLIAMS),  the  Senator  from  Washing- 
U)n  (Mr.  Magnuson),  and  the  Senator 
from  West  Virginia  (Mr.  Randolph j  are 
necessarily  absent. 

1  further  announce  that,  if  present  and 
\otmK.  the  Senator  from  Washington 
•  Mr.  Magnuson)  and  the  Senator  from 
West  'Virginia  (Mr.  Randolph*  would 
each  vote  "yea." 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Tennessee  (Mr.  Baker)  ,  the 
Senator  from  Maryland  (Mr.  Beall)  ,  the 
Senator  from  Oklahoma  (Mr.  Bellmon»  , 
the  Senator  from  Tennessee  (Mr. 
Brock  ' .  the  Senator  from  Massachusetts 
(Mr.  Brooke),  the  Senator  from  New 
York  'Mr.  Buckley),  the  Senator  from 
New  Jersey  <  Mr.  Ca.se  > ,  the  Senator  from 
Kansas  'Mr.  Dole),  the  Senator  from 
.\nzona  '  Mr.  Goldwater  ' .  the  Senator 
from  Oregon  '  Mr.  Hatfield)  .  the  Senator 
from  Nevada  (Mr  Laxalt',  the  Senator 
from  Maryland  'Mr.  Mathias)  ,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Idaho  (Mr.  McClure',  the 
Senator  from  Illinois  (Mr.  Percy),  the 
Senator  from  Virginia  'Mr.  Scott),  the 
Senator  from  Alaska  (Mr.  Stevens),  the 
Senator  from  Ohio  <Mr.  Taft),  and  the 
Senator  from  Texas  (Mr.  Tower)  are 
necessarily  absent. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  Oregon  (Mr. 
Hatfield)  would  vote  "yea." 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  58, 
nays  0.  as  follows: 


IRollcall  Vote  No. 

189  Et.) 

VEAS— 58 

Abourezk 

Han.  Gary 

Nelson 

Allen 

Hartke 

Nunn 

Bartlett 

Helms 

Pack  wood 

Bumpers 

IIolUngB 

Pastcre 

Byrd. 

Hruska 

Pearson 

Harry  P. 

Jr.     Huddleston 

Pel! 

Bvrd.  Robe 

rt  C   Humphrey 

Proxmlre 

Clark 

Inouye 

Rlblcoff 

Cranston 

Jackson 

Roth 

Culver 

Javlts 

Schwetker 

CurtiE 

Kennedy 

Scott.  Hugh 

Domenlcl 

Leahy 

Stafford 

Eagleton 

Long 

Stennls 

Pannln 

M&DSfleld 

Stevenson 

Fon? 

McCleUan 

Stone 

Ford 

McGovern 

Pym;ng;on 

Oarn 

Metralf 

7  hurmond 

Glenn 

Mondale 

Welcker 

Grlffln 

Morgan 

Young 

Hansen 

Muskie 

NAYS — 0 

NOT  VOTINO- 

-42 

Baker 

Durkin 

Montoya 

Bayh 

F-ft.stland 

Moss 

Beall 

Gold  water 

Percy 

Belitnon 

Gravel 

Randolph 

Bentsen 

Har«,  Ph'.Hp  A 

Scott. 

Biden 

Haskell 

William  L 

Brock 

Hatfieid 

Sparkman 

Brooke 

Hathaway 

Si.evens 

Buckley 

Johnston 

Tan 

Burdlck 

Laxalt 

Talmadge 

Cannon 

Magnuson 

Tower 

Case 

Marhia.' 

Tunnev 

ChUes 

MrClure 

Williams 

Church 

Mcoee 

Dole 

McJmyre 

So  the  nomination  was  confirmed, 
Mr.    GRIFFIN.    Mr.    President.    I   ask 
ur.:inimous  consent  that  the  President  be 
notified  of  the  confirmation  of  the  nom- 

•.natlon. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Glenn).  Without  objection,  It  is  so  or- 
dered 


LEGISLATIVE  SESSION 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Sen- 
ate return  to  the  consideration  of  legis- 
lative Dusiness. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


DEPARTMENT  OF  DEFENSE  APPRO- 
PRIATIONS AUTHORIZATION  ACT, 
1977 

The  Senate  continued  with  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  (H.R.  12438)  to  au- 
thorize appropriations  during  the  fiscal 
year  1977,  for  procurement  of  aircraft, 
missiles,  naval  vessels,  tracked  combat 
vehicles,  torpedoes,  and  other  weapons, 
and  research,  development,  test  and 
evaluation  for  the  Armed  Forces,  and  to 
prescribe  the  authorized  personnel 
strength  for  each  active  duty  compo- 
nent and  of  the  Selected  Reserve  of  each 
Resene  component  of  the  Armed  Forces 
and  of  civilian  personnel  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense,  and  to  authorize  the 
military  training  student  loads  and  for 
other  purposes. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
what  is  the  pending  matter  before  the 
Senate? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  pend- 
ing bill  is  H.R.  12438. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  thank  the 
Chair 

Mr.  President,  is  the  pending  amend- 
ment No.  1663  bv  Mr.  Kennedy? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICHER.  That  Is 
the  pending  amendment,  No.  1663. 


ORDER  THAT  THERE  BE  NO  ROLL- 
CALL  VOTES  ON  MONDAY.  MAY  24, 
1976,  PRIOR  TO  4  P.M. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
T  ask  unanimous  consent  that  there  be 
no  rollcall  votes  on  Monday  next  prior 
to  the  hour  of  4  p.m. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  l.s  so  ordered. 


ORDER  FOR  VOTE  TO  OCCUR  MON- 
DAY. MAY  24,  1976,  AT  4  P.M.  ON 
CONFIRMATION  OP  NOMINATION 
OF  S.  JOHN  BYINGTON 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  as  in  executive 
session,  that  at  the  hour  of  4  p.m.  on 
Monday  next,  a  vote  occur  on  the  con- 
firmation of  the  nomination  of  Mr.  S. 
John  Byington  of  Virginia,  to  be  a  Com- 
missioner of  the  Consumer  Product 
Safety  Commission. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


DESIGNATION  OP  A  PERIOD  FOR 
TRANSAtrnON  OP  ROUTINE 
MORNING  BUSINESS  ON  MONDAY, 
MAY  24,   1976 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that,  after  the 
two  leaders  have  been  recognized  on 
Monday  and  the  orders  for  the  recogni- 
tion of  any  Senators  have  been  com- 
pleted, there  be  a  period  for  the  trans- 


action of  routine  morning  business  not 
to  extend  beyond  the  hour  of  1  p.m..  with 
statements  limited  therein  to  5  min- 
utes each;  and  that  at  1  p.in.  on  Mon- 
day, the  Senate  resume  considera- 
tion of  H.R.  12438. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  FOR  CONVENING  OF  SENATE 
TUESDAY  ANT)  WEDNESDAY.  MAY 
25.  AND  26,   1976  AT   10   A.M. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  when  the  Senate  com- 
pletes its  business  on  Monday  it  stand  in 
adjournment  until  the  hour  of  10  a.m. 
on  Tuesday. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  when  the 
Senate  completes  its  business  on  Tuesday 
it  stand  in  adjournment  until  the  hour 
of  10  a.m.  on  Wednesday. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


UNANIMOUS-CONSENT  AGREEMENT 
AMENDMENTS  TO  H.R.   12438 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  no  further 
amendments  to  H.R.  12438  other  than 
amendments  in  the  second  degree  be  in 
order  unless  they  are  presented  in  writ- 
ing at  the  desk  no  later  than  the  hour 
of  2  o'clock  p.m.  on  Monday;  and  that 
no  amendment  in  the  second  degree  be 
in  order  at  any  time  with  reference  to 
H.R.  12438  unless  such  second  degree 
amendment  is  germane  to  the  amend- 
ment in  the  first  degree. 

Tiie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  FOR  RESUMPTION  OF  CON- 
SIDERATION OF  HJl.  12438.  AND 
TIME  LIMITATION  AGREEMENT 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  tiiat  on  Monday 
at  the  hour  of  1  pjn.  the  Senate  pro- 
ceed to  the  consideration  of  HR.  12438 
with  a  time  limitation  for  debate  thereon 
that  day  not  to  exceed  6  hours,  the  time 
to  be  equally  divided  between  Mr.  Stew- 
Nis  and  Mr.  Thurmond;  that  the  time 
on  any  amendment  to  H.R.  12438  that 
day  be  limited  to  2  hours — the  time  to  be 
divided  and  controlled  in  the  usual 
form — and  that  H.R.  12438  not  be  vul- 
nerable to  a  call  for  the  regular  order  on 
Monday. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


UNANIMOUS-CONSENT     AGREE- 
MENT—S.   1284 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  on  Tues- 
day it  be  in  order  for  the  leadership  at 
any  time  during  the  day  to  call  up  the 
antitrust  legislation,  S.  1284)  and  that 
when  called  up,  a  call  for  the  regular 
order  on  Tuesday  not  bring  down  the 
antitrust  legislation  on  Tuesday. 
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The  PRESIDING  OFFICER    Without 
objfvtion,  It  i.s  so  ordered 


TIME  LIMITATION   AGREEMENT  ON 
KENNEDY     MINUTEMAN     MISSILE 

AMENDMENT 

Mr  ROBETiT  C.  BYRD  Mr  President. 
I  a.'ik  unanimous  consent  that  on 
Wednesday  there  be  a  2-hour  limitation 
on  the  Kennedy  mlnuteman  nilsslle 
amendment — to  be  divided  and  con- 
trolled In  the  usual  form — the  time  to 
begin  nmning  at  1  p.m. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER,  Without 
objertloii.  it  b.  so  ordered. 


ORDER  OP  PROCEDURE— H.R.   12438 

AND  S,    1284 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that,  at  any 
time  next  week  a  call  for  the  regular 
order  not  bring  down  either  the  military 
procurement  bill.  H.R.  12438.  or  the  anti- 
trust legislation,  S.  1284. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Without 
oblection,  it  is  .so  ordered. 

The  text  of  the  agreement  is  as  fol- 
lows : 

Ordered.  That  on  Monday.  Mas  24.  1976.  at 
the  hour  of  1:00  pm  .  the  Senate  proceed  to 
the  con.slcleratlon  of  H  R.  12431  (Order  No. 
834).  the  MUltary  Procuremoit  Bill,  and 
that  time  on  the  blU  on  Mondiy  be  limited 
to  6  hours,  to  be  equally  dlvl4ed  and  con- 
trolled In  the  u."!ual  form.  and.  the  time  on 
any  amendment  be  limited  to  9  hours,  to  be 
equally  divided  and  controlled  In  the  usual 
form:  Provided.  That  v.o  iur.earlment  other 
than  an  amendment  In  tt  >>  .si>  -oud  degree  be 
In  order  to  HR  124.38.  unless  It  has  been 
presented  in  writing  no  later  than  2:00  p  m. 
on  Monday :  Provided  further.  That  no 
amendment  la  the  second  degree  be  In  order 
unless  It  ts  germane  to  the  amendment  In 
the  first  degree-  Provided  further.  That  no 
call  for  the  re^iilar  order  displace  H.R.  12438 
or  H.R.  8532  during  the  week  of  May  24-28, 
1976,  If  they  are  pending. 

Ordered  further.  That  on  Tuesday.  May  25. 
:976.  It  be  In  nrdor  at  anytime  for  the  leader- 
ship to  ciill  up  H  H  85.32  (Order  No.  781  )  .  an 
art  tc  amend  the  Clayton  Act  to  permit 
State  attorneys  eenernl  to  brluR  certain  anti- 
trust actions,  and  for  other  purposes 

Ordered  further.  That  on  Wertnesdav.  May 
26,  197H,  the  Sentite  proceed  to  H  R  124.J8  at 
the  hiur  of  l  OO  p  ni.  a^.d  that  an  amend- 
ment offered  by  the  Senator  from  Massachu- 
.sett-s  'Mr  Kennftiy).  concerning  the  Mlnute- 
num  mlvslie  be  made  the  pending  business. 
with  ii  limitation  of  2  hours  on  the  amend- 
ment, to  be  equally  divided  and  controlled 
In  the  usual  form, 

Mr,  ROBERT  C,  BYRD,  Mr,  President. 
I  suKKc;;!  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

Tlie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Tlie  clerk 
will  call  the  roll 

The  a,s.sl.stant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr,  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
I  ask  unanlmou.<;  con.sent  tliat  the  or- 
der for  th*"  qn^nini  r:\\\  he  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  Ol-T^ICER.  Without 
objection,  It  Is  so  ordered 


AUTHORIZATION  FOR  SENATORS 
TO  SUBMIT  STATEMENTS  AND 
INTRODUCE  MEA.SUHF:S 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  a.sk  unanimous  consent  U^t  all  Sena- 


tors may  have  until  5  pm  today  to  .sub- 
mit stateinenLs  into  the  Recorp  and  to 
introduce  bills,  joint  resolutions,  peti- 
tions, and  memorlaLs 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER,  Without 
objection.  It  is  so  ordered 


AUTHORIZATION  FOR  THE  SECRE- 
TARY OF  THE  SEN.\TE  TO  RE- 
CEIVE MESSAGES  FROM  THE 
PRESIDENT  AND  THE  HOUSE  OF 
REPRESENTATIVES  DURING  AD- 
JOURNMf.'NT  UNTIL  MONDAY. 
MAY  24.   11)76 

Mr  ROBERT  C.  BYRD  Mr.  Presid.-nt, 
I  ask  unanimou.s  con.scnt  that  until  the 
convenuig  hour  on  Monday  of  the  Sen- 
ate, tlie  Secretiiry  of  the  Senate  be  au- 
thorized to  receive  messages  from  Uie 
House  of  Representatues  and  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States, 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER,  Without 
objection,  it  Ls  so  ordered. 


AU  rHORIZATION  F^OR  THE  PRESI- 
DENT, THE  PRESIDENT  PRO  TEM- 
PORE, AND  THE  ACTING  PRESI- 
DENT PRO  TEMPORE  TO  SIGN 
DULY  ENROLLED  BILLS  AND 
JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

Mr,  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
I  ask  unanimous  con.sent  that  during  the 
adjournment  of  the  Senate  over  until 
12  noon  on  Monday,  the  President  of  the 
Senate,  the  President  pro  tempore  of  the 
Senate,  and  the  Acting  President  pro 
tempore  be  authorized  to  sign  all  duly 
enrolled  bills  and  joint  resolutions. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  ,so  ordered 

Mr  ROBERT  C,  BYRD  Mr  President, 
I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER,  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll, 

Mr  ROBERT  C,  BYRD,  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  tlie  quorum  call  be  rescmdeti 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered 


ORDER  FOR  ADJOTRNMENT  UNTIL 
MONDAY 

Mr  ROBERT  C.  BYRD  Mr  Presi- 
dent. I  cSk  unanimous  consent  that  when 
the  Senate  completes  its  business  today, 
it  stand  in  adjournment  until  12  o'clock 
noon  on  Monday  next. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 


PROGRAM 


.Mr  ROBERT  C.  BYRD  Mr,  Presi- 
dent, the  Senate  will  convene  on  Mon- 
day at  12  noon. 

After  the  two  leaders  or  their  deslR- 
nees  have  been  recognized  under  the 
standing  order,  there  will  be  a  period  fur 
the  transaction  of  routine  morning  busi- 
ness, not  to  extend  beyond  1  p.m.,  with 
statements  therein  limited  to  5  minutes 
each. 

At  1  p  m.,  the  .Senate  will  resume  con- 
sideration of  H.R.  12438,  the  military 
procurement  bill.  There  Ls  a  time  agree- 
ment thereon,  so  far  a.s  Monday  Is  con- 
cerned.  Rollcall   votes   are   expected   on 


amendments  and  possibly  motions  in  re- 
lation thereto 

At  4  pm  on  Monday — and  there  will 
be  no  rollcall  votes  on  Monday  prior  to 
4  pm — the  Senate  will  go  into  executive 
session,  by  unanimous  consent,  and  pro- 
ceed immediately,  without  any  interven- 
ing motion  or  dcb.ite  to  vote  on  the  con- 
firmation of  the  nomination  of  S,  John 
Byington  to  be  a  CommLssioner  of  the 
Consumer  Product  Safety  Commission 
for  the  remainder  of  the  time  expiring 
October  26,  1978,  That  will  be  a  rollcall 
vote,  because  the  yeas  and  nays  will  have 
been  ordered  by  that  time;  and  by  unan- 
imous consent,  tlie  Senate,  immediately 
upon  the  dispasitlon  of  the  nomination, 
will  resume  the  consideration  of  legLs- 
lative  business. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Without 
objection,  it  ;.s  .so  ordered. 

Mr,  ROBERT  C,  BYRD  So  there  will 
be  rollcall  votes  on  Monday,  but  not 
prior  to  4  p.m. 
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.ADJOURNMENT 

Mr  ROBERT  C  BYRD,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, if  there  be  no  further  business  to 
come  before  the  Senate,  I  move,  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  previous  order,  that 
the  Senate  stand  in  adjournment  imtil 
12  noon  on  Monday  next. 

The  motion  was  agreiKl  to:  and  at 
1;51  p,m.  the  Senate  adjourned  until 
Monday.  May  24.  at  12  noon. 


NOMINATIONS 


Executive  nominations  received  by  the 
Senate  May  21.  1976; 

In  the  ,^hmy 

The  following-named  officers  for  temporary 
appointment  In  the  Army  of  the  United 
States  to  the  grade  Indicated  under  the  pro- 
visions of  title  10.  United  States  Code,  sec- 
llon.s  3442  and  3447: 

To  be  major  general 

Brig.  Gen.  Harold  Prank  Hardin.  Jr„  492- 
26^5666.  Army  of  the  United  States  (lieuten- 
ant colonel,  U.S.  Armyt 

Brig.  Oen,  Robert  Lee  Klrwan,  215-20- 
0810,  Army  of  the  United  States  i  colonel, 
U.S   Army  i 

In  thr  Air  Force 

The  following- named  officers  for  promotion 
In  the  Regular  Air  Force,  under  the  appro- 
priate provisions  of  chapter  835,  Title  10, 
United  States  Code,  as  amended.  All  officers 
are  subject  to  phy.slcal  examination  required 
by  law : 

UNK  or  THE  A  IB   TORCK 

Lieutenant  colonel  to  colonel 
.\damfi,  William  H  ,  479  24  9112. 
Alder.  John  J  ,  5r.2  40  3923 
.Mdrlch.   John    P  .   366  28  9010 
,Mexander,  Gerald  F.,  039    18   5329, 
AUdredge,  Gordon  D,,  4«5-32-8932 
Alien,  Clifford  H  ,  Jr  ,  521-52    1009 
Allen.  Dan  C  .  431-48  2714 
Allison,  CecU  I,  .  44ft  22-3958 
,\nders.  Loyd  J.,  Jr  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
Anderson,  John  P  ,  335  24-4310. 
Ape!,  Prank  J  ,  Jr     331    22   2629 
Applebv,  Ivan  D  ,  522  34-  7605. 
Armstrong,  Donald  C  .  Jr„  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
Arth.  Donald  I.  ,  499   30  8957 
.\,■-^h,  Rolland  S  ,  362   30  2026. 
A.ssalnne,  Thoma.s  K  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Audette,  Albert  D  .  Jr  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Austin,  Hugh  S  ,  43'J  42  9935 
,\xley,  John  H  .  238  38  2374 
Bagwell,  James  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX, 


Bailey,  Clentle  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bftln,  Wilfred  C  .  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
Baker,  Paul  R  ,  484-28  8835 
Bailies.  Roy  K.,  213   24-3580 
Ballard.  William  T  ,  451-32  5896. 
Baltz,  Frederick  M  ,  543  ,'«)-8022. 
Barlow,  Earl  C  .  482-22  0481. 
Ba,-nc,s.  Jerome  R,,  Jr  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
Barnes.  Kyle  D  ,  Jr  .  XXX-XX-XXXX 
B,'trnett,  James  H  .  2:31    24-1340 
Barnett,  Robert  W  ,  547  30-6698, 
Barrett,  Sam  B  ,  423  26  3530 
Barthello,  Marc  S.,  Jr  .  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
Bateman,  Thomas  S  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Battle.  Benjamin  R  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
Bell,  Tommv  I  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bell.  William,  R  .  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Bennett,  Robert  F..  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
Bennett.  Walter  H     577  3ft. 7865, 
Bergeron,  George  L    Jr  ,  044-22  8702, 
Bergstrom,  Vernon  M  .  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
Berry,  Bobby  J  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Besley,  Richard  D  .  454   50-3828, 
Blancardl    Andrew  P     XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bldner,  Arthur    058  26  2348 
Bishop.  Charles  E  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bishop.  Joe  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
Blssell.  Schuyler.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Black,  Harley  S  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Black,  Robert  B  ,  265-40  1435 
BogoslofskI,  Bernard  J  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bohn,  Lowell  F  ,  337   28-0407, 
Borland,  Robert  L  ,  520  26-  5135, 
Boss,  Luther  D  ,  249-68   1452 
Boughton.  Alain  G     XXX-XX-XXXX, 
Bowersux,  Ralph  H  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Boykln.  Luke  H     Jr  .  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Brake.  James  L  .  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Brammer.  Robert  L  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
Brandeberry,  James  R    XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Breltlnger.  Frederick  L  .  106  24-9334. 
Brennan,  Philip  A  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
Brentnall,  Burden    XXX-XX-XXXX, 
Brewer,  Harry  L,  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
Briscoe,  Henry  B  ,  451  -48-4988 
Brockman,  William  F.  567  32-7425. 
Brockmann.  Robert  F,  483  30-92O4, 
Brooks.  John  R  ,  283  -24-549. 
Brooksher,  Wllllum  R     XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Brown.  Frederick  D  .  Jr  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Brown,  James  R    565  36-3216. 
Brown,  Joseph  K  ,  104  24-0544 
Brown.  Lawton  C    XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Brown,  Peter  W.,  568  34-4490. 
Brown,  Stanford  E     XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Brownlee  Charles  R  .  622   30  8881, 
Brunson,  Carl  L     248  30  0262 
Brunstrom.  Alan  L  .  4!^0-44  8715. 
Bryan.  Wmiam  G.   4,58  40  2874, 
H;i;ka   Edward  G     350^-20-9224. 
Burdett.  Richard  F     .509-284561, 
Biu'es,  Eugene  F  .  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Burkett.  William  M     XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Biisch,  Richard  J    399  28-5530. 
Buschmann.  Eu^^ene  F    XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Butler,  Donald  R  ,  40ft-34-0127 
CatTery,  William  J  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Callero,  Monti  D  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Campljell,  Billy  C  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Ciimpbell.  Jes-se  W  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Campbell,  William  J    387-2ft-0n9. 
Carson,  James  M    243  46  5223. 
Carter.  Charles  H  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Gary,  John  F.,  210-20  8459 
Catron,  Walter  L  .  Jr    XXX-XX-XXXX, 
Caudry.  Robert  D    462  44-1313, 
Chabolla.  Gilbert  A  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Chambers    William  r  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Chlsholm.  Richard  K  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
Clarke,  .Melvln  P  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Clarke,  William  S  ,  Jr  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Cla>-poo!   Robert  B    541    28-9531, 
Coburn,  Roberta    XXX-XX-XXXX 
Cogglns   Edward  V  ,  Jr  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
Colclazler   Robert  D    525^0-6199. 
Collins.  Richard  B.,  554  34-3193. 
Colvln,  Thomas  E  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Conawav   Rirhard  E  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Conner,  Hendsley  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
Conway,  Don  R  .  311   28-8020 
Cooper,  BUly  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
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Cooper.  Kenneth  M,.  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
Cooper,  Larry  T,.  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
Cooper,  William  L  .  Jr,,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Coralne,  Richard  W„  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
Couch,  Gerald  C  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
CouncU,  James  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
Cowan,  James  E,.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Cox,  Robert  G..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Craver,  Jos^h  W,,  Jr,.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Creedon,  James  S  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Crist,  Jerry  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Crooke,  willlam  J  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Crijoks.  Kenneth  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Crutchfield,  Don  F.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Culp,  Gerard  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Cummlngs,  Jack,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Curry.  Robert  W  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Daluto,  Ronald  J„  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
Daneu,  Joseph  F.,  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
Daniel.  James  E.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
DanlE.  Lionel  A,,  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
Darden,  Robert  F„  Jr„  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
Daubs,  Charles  E„  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
Davis,  James  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Davis,  John  S.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Dearborn,  James  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
Deavies,  Emmett  G.,  III.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Degeneres.  Frederick  S.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Degroote,  Albert  J,,  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
Dennlson,  Jack  E  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Densmore,  Peter  K  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
Deschamps,  Melvln  T,,  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
Devall.  Larry  S.,  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
Deval'.,  Larry  S..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Dewey,  Robert  G.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Dickey,  William  R„  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
Dillon,  John  Z  .  232-^0-6162, 
Diiiger   Don  L  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Dixon.  Robert  E  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Dobson,  Robert  T.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Donahue.  John  F  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
Doran,  Donald  A  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Dorsev,  Richard  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Doublfday,  Van  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Downing.  Morgan  A  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Drennon,  Philip  R.,  426^6-3873. 
Drew  Frav.k  M  ,  402-36^593 
Driigan,  William  P  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Duke.  Rodger  C.  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
Duncan.  Dean  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Dunn,  Clyde  F„  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Dunn.  James  M„  Jr,,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Durband,    Rudolph   F.,    XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Eddlngton,  Robert  B,,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Edwards,  Lowell  R,,  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
Egan,  Thomas  F„  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
Ellington,  Robert  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Enney.  James  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
Evenson,  Mervln  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
Fanning,  Robert  W„  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Fears.  Walter  H,.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Fellows,  AUen  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Fisher,  Oliver  P..  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Ford.  Walter  J„  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Foster,  Dudley  J  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
Foster,  Robert  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Fox.  James  K,.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Frankenberg,  David  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Frazler.  Stephen  T,,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Preaney,  Robert  E,.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Prel,  James  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Prey,  Russell  B,.  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
Punderburg,  Charles  E,.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Gallagher,  Thomas  K,,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Oallo.  Prank  G„  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
Gardner,  Gilbert  D„  085-24-^337. 
Ga.seor,  Chester  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Gaylor,  Donald  F,.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Gentry,  Roy  L.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
German.  Kenneth  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Gibson,  Donald  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Glesy.  Lloyd  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
GUbert,  John  L,.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
GUkey.  Raymond  R„  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
GUlls,  Melvln  P„  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
GUster.  Herman  L,,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Gtndoff.  Alan  S,.  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
Glasgow,  Warwick  H„  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
Ologowskl,  Richard  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Ooodkln,  Sheldon  I,,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Goldberg,  Nathan  S.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 


Goodwin,  Charlee  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Gordon,  John  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
Gormley.  James  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Go88,  Darr  L,.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Graeter,  Edwin  A,,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Grammer,  Richard  G  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Green,  Fredrick  B„  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
Gregory,  Jack  I„  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
Grenzebach,  Earl  W,,  Jr,,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Orlffln,  William  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Gross.  Harold  E,,  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
Oustafson,  Gerald  C„  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hadeen,  Kenneth  D  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Haeffner.  Fred  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hall,  David  M„  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hall,  George  R,.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hall,  John  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
Hamilton,  John  S,,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hannan,  Joseph  J  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hansard,  Joseph  F   Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hardin,  James  T..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Harp,  Solomon  III,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Harrison,  Everett  V  .  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Hartley,  Wllllard  W,,  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
Hartmann,  Arthur  J  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
Hartmann.  Edgar  C.  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hasbrouck,  Lawrence,  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
Hatchell.  Ernest  L  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
Haydon.  Robert  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
Hendelman,  Levrls  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Henderson,  William  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
Henderson.  William  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
HerLkel,  Paul  A,,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Hennessey,  Charles  B  .  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Hennlng,  Clifford  O  C   Jr„  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hennlngs,  Paul  E„  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
Herndon,  Stuart  B„  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hickenbottom,  Richard,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
HUl.  Claude  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
HlUerud,  Robert  T„  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hines,  James  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hlteshew,  James  E  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
Hodge,  James  L„  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Homan,  Harold  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hooper.  Claren  B.  Jr  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hope,  Joseph  J,,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Home,  Terrell  E  ,  259-34-^664. 
Hubbard,  David  B.  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hughey.  Kenneth  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Huser,  Samuel,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Ingram,  Robert  C.  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Irions.  Charles  C  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Isgrig,  Elvin  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Jacobs,  Frederick  R.  Jr„  XXX-XX-XXXX, 

Jacobs,  Morton  R„  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
James,  Avon  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Jensen,  Richard  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Jimenez.  Prank  I,,  XXX-XX-XXXX 

Jinks.  Malcolm  R  .  XXX-XX-XXXX, 

Johnson,  Edward  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Johnson,  Islah.  XXX-XX-XXXX 

Johnson,  Jerry  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX 

Johnson,  Roger  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Johnson,  Ronald  A,.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Jones,  Robert  L„  XXX-XX-XXXX, 

Kaapke,  Lyle  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Kamm,  Herbert  H„  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Karns,  Robert  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Katz,  Richard  F,,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Kavodkjian,  Sarkls  H„  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Keeler.  BllUe  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Kelly,  Henry  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX, 

Kennedy,  Robert  W,,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Kidder.  Lyman  M  .  091-2O-1067. 

PClenzle,  Robert  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

KUborn.  Richard  F  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Klmsey,  Melbourne,  264—40-4000. 

King,  Edwin  H,,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Kline,  Robert  E„  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Kloberdanz,  Harold  G.,  XXX-XX-XXXX, 

Knight,  William  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Koretz,  Donald,  XXX-XX-XXXX 

Kovar,  Otto  L.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Krautkramer,  Gordon  J,.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Krejcl.  Ronald  J„  XXX-XX-XXXX, 

Kronebusch,  Robert  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Kunkel,  Clifford  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Kyer.  George  Jr„  XXX-XX-XXXX, 

KyTazis,  Demos  T..  XXX-XX-XXXX 

Lamb,  Charles  W„  XXX-XX-XXXX, 

Landry,  James  R,,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
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Larson.  Doyle  E..  477  26-9fl  17. 
Liiw,  Ralph.  421-30  7079      [ 
Lftwreiue,  Richard  C  ,  328  42-9704. 
i*e,  Ben  P  .  548   40  2713.     I 
Lee.  Httrry  H  .  Jr  ,  003    16-7|33. 
Lenioir,  Sttlvat^n-  R  .  12(>  ap  7548. 
LeruihHii.  F'Yiink.  C  .  :-34  2H^,iHU8. 
L«x.iuirvl.  Francs  U..  Jr..  :?74r  22   5971. 
L«vell.  Edward.  Jr  .  420  34-fi5:U 
Lewis.  William  H  .  153   20  8708. 
Llnd.  John  L.  619  44  5H82. 
Llneberger,  Jno  O  ,  242  .irt  -(ijdI. 
Ux;lcwood.  FYederl.  K.  S  .  Ill,  w,to-24-  0161. 
Loessberg.  Prank.  J..  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
L.)well.  Robert  E.  545-32   9514. 
Lustlg.  Sheldon  J.,  059-22-  »730. 
Lynch.  George  C,  574-^9-iP34. 
Macdougald.  Janiea  A  .  037.  ;  4   m202. 
Maclvor.    Charles    A..    094 -tH   '    >74 
MacDubray.  James  O.  IIIj  206  24-8221. 
Madden,  Richard  O..  17&-2  r  5731. 
Magazu.  Harry  H.,  358-24-S  543. 
Malott,  Carrlugton  L  .  486-  16-4925. 
Mann.  ChrLs  C  ,  185  20-512  '. 
Markarlan.  Ronald  H  .  558-  12-3391. 
Marqiila,   David   J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Marriott.  William  S..  423-31  -8264. 
Marsh.  Paul  F..  430-44-367(  . 
Martella.  Angelo  M..  Jr.,  03|-16-6384. 
Martin.  Samuel  H.,  III.  458*44  0081. 
Masterson.  William  E..  379*0  0788. 
Mathews.  James  R..  621-52-  0459. 
Matson,  William  P..  117-14-  4273. 
Matthews.  Richard  Q..  274-  28-4834. 
Mayfleld,  Rlcaard  A  .  626-5  1-3400. 
McCarthy.  Lawrence  J  .  289  -26-7612. 
McCartney.  Charles  E  .  Jr..    32-22-7643. 
McLaln.  Larry  D  .  349-22-11  26. 
McClammy.  Herbert  C.  266  -40-3661. 
McClarren.  Charles  W  .  306-  28-7669. 
McClellan.  Robert  J  .  486-2  -1706. 
McCurdy.  Qarvln.  464-62-1  103. 
McElveen.  David  H.,  249-46  -6379. 
McPeron.  Louis  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
McOee.  Billy  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
McOUvary.  David  R  ,  245  29-6812 
McOouIdrl.k.  Francis.  J  ,  Jr  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
McOulre,  Thomas  W  .  Jr  .  2|2  40-4704. 
McMakln.  Qrover  S  .  443-2<>-1947 
McMaster.  Billy  C..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Mendezvlgo.  Castor.  Jr  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Mersereau.  Qage  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Meyer.  Carl  W  .  543-28-547$ 
Mlchler.  Earl  E  .  284-24   J<»0-« 
Mlgala.  Andrew  E  .  270  24  -V2n8. 
Mlkulecky.  James  T  .  326-a|l-4191 
Miller.  Alfred  M  .  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Miller.  Charles  E..  209- 22-!  >7a8. 
Miller.  George  D..  197-20-^  183. 
Miller.  George  H  .  326-26-fl  132. 
Miller.  Horace  W  .  427--42-1  ^96. 
Million.  Herbert  A..  401-40-  6005. 
Mills.  Blllle  B  ,  411-30   542J 
Mlllson.  ChrU.  Jr..  146  ■-'-•   twvy 
Mirth.  Joseph  D,  346-24    19«!  . 
Mlsenctk,  wmiam  T  .  27  I  M    4915. 
Molla.  Afred  C.  Jr  .  015   22-1)774. 
Moon.  Uoyd  B..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
MorlBon.  Joeeph  S  ,  238  42  -8573 
Morrl.s.  Qiientln  J  .  ."io-    : j.  4    ;,! 
MorrLs.  Robert  L  .  110  2.'    '2,  ■ 
Mourges,  Agamemnon  R  .  089  22  4'i5fi 
Mulberry.  KugeneW    310  ifi  2w2'i 
Murane    I>avld  M  .  565  42   8^69. 
Murphv   Michael.  322   26-9168. 
Murphy.  William  A  .  406-30^4665. 
Murray.  Edmond  P  ,  443  30-^232. 
Nakano.  Albert  S  .  575  30  U75. 
Naylor.  F.dwnrd  R  .  334   24   3472. 
Neatherv.  Herbert  L  ,  33.5 -2»  8297. 
Nce<lham.  Paul  E.,  482   24-5812. 
Nel.-VK;,  !>HvUl  A  .  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Nemeth   Richard  3..  044-24-©755. 
Nicola.  Oliver  P..  ITI.  378  22-7249. 
N'lda.  Charles  L..  609-26  3540 
Nlelaon.  Roger  W  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Nlzko   Henry  S  .  364-  30-  1910 
Nugteren.  Cornellu.s.  503  311-5575 
Nunemaker.  Roger  P  .  562  4<^  9706. 
OBrlen.  Denl.s  R  .  071   22  7iefl 
O'Donnell.  Edward  P    Jr  ,  l«o  2«^<144 


O'Donnell.  John  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Ohllnger,  Kenneth  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
O'Keefe,  Robert  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
OlMen.  Leo  E  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
OLson.  James  H  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
OMalley,  Jerome  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
O'Neill.  Timothy  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Orange,  William  L  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Orr,  Kenneth  B..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Palmer.  Gilbert  S  ,  Jr..  160-24  8214. 
Palmer,  William  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Park,  Maynard  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Patrick,  Richard  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Patterson,  Kenneth  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Patterson,  Robert  E.,  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Pedroll,  Attlllo.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Pence,  Ray,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Pennella.  Anthony  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Pennington.  Lawrence  E  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Peoples.  Paul  L  .  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Peterson,  George  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Petrle.  Walter  H  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Pfautz.  James  C.  196-20^-2334. 
Phillips  Richard  W..  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Plclnlch.  Alfred  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Pluenneke.  Harold  C  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
PortU.  James  N..  414^8  3443 
Powers,  Elliott,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Powers,    Jack    A  .    527-30-^638. 
Powers.  Joseph  G  .  496-  28-8287. 
Powers.  Winston  D.,  116  18-8040. 
Presley,  Bobby  W  .  649-36-e839. 
Prltchett,  Thaddeus  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Pryor,  Richard  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Pugh,  William  M,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Hadke,  Thomaa  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Ralnev.  June  I  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Ramsey   Robert  P  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Rauhe.  Brvice  R  .  099  22-5961 
Rawllngs,  Gene  D  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Rayfleld.  Robert  E  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Reed.  Parker  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Reed.  Robert  H  .  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Reeder.  Prank  D  .  433^-42-0639 
Reeves.  Charles  W  .  Jr  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Rega.  Michael  J  .  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Rehm.  Daniel  J  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Renner.  Charles  P  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Renner.  William  D  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Rhude.  Donald  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Richardson.  William  J  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Rlgnev.  James  H  ,  Jr  .  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Ring.  Richard  E  .  473-30-O621 
Robb.  William  O  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Roberta.  Ru.s»ell  C  .  Jr  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Robertson.  John  L  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Rock    James  T.  119  20-6152 
Rodda.  Ronald  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Rodgers.  Charles  A  .  177  26^-6646 
Roes   Predrlc  S  .  227-32  7664 
Roth.  Paul  H  .  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Rowland   John  R  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Ruck.  Robert  L  .  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Rupert.  Arthur  B  .  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Rushfeldt.  John  W  .  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Saccone,  Joseph  D  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
S»lUberry,  Rex  C  .  483-48  4060 
Salviiccl,  Joeeph  D  .  036-24  9780 
Sandfort.  Dorrence  O  .  499  30  5968. 
Sauls.  George  M  .  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Savage.  William  B  .  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Schaefer.  Thomas  E  .  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Schow   Kenneth  C  .  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Schroeder,  Arthur  H..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Bchroeder  John  K..  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Schumacher.  Herman  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Schwene.  Donald  J.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Scott.  Jlmmv  P  .  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Sears.  Michael  T  .  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Sexton.  A    D .  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Shadburn.  Theodore  H..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Sheehan,  Anthony  T  .  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Sheehan.  Dennis  T  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Sherman.  Stuart  H  .  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Shlpe,  John  R.   XXX-XX-XXXX 
Shlrcy.  William  C    XXX-XX-XXXX 
Shocklev.  Crewford  O  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Shubert.  Richard  E  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Slgethy.  Robert.  145  24  6634 
Simon.  Ervln  P  .  368  30  4976 
Slnghoff.  Forest  A  .  XXX-XX-XXXX 


Smith.  Curtis  R  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Smith,  David  C  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Smith,  John  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Smith.  Pierce  L  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Smith.  Ronald  C  .  321   26-9876. 
Smith.  Stanley  D.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Smlthernoan,  John  A  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Snyder.  Phillip  D  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Sovem.  Stanley  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Spannaus.  Harry  A..  474-24—4025. 
Sperling.  Daniel  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
Sperry.  Donald  H  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Sprague.  Roger  L  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
SprulU,  Dameron  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Standfrwlck,  Robert  L..  513-24  8687 
Stater.  Nat  A  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Stem.  Taylor  P.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Stewart.  James  E.  128-22  9898 
Stoneburner.  Jameh  J  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Storne.  John  H  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Strand.  William  L  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Strashelm.  Arnold  L  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Stringer,  Henry  D  ,  Jr.,  223-36-7S60. 
Studer,  Thomas  A  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Sutter.  BrEMiley,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Sutton,  Everett  M  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Sveska,  Robert  F  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Swlck,  George  E  ,  566-28-^624. 
Sylvester.  David  N..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Tatum.  Lawrence  B  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Taylor.  Robert  C  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Taylor,  William  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Terlouw,  Garrett  W  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Terpenlng.  Rus-sell  D  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Terrell.  Lester  R  .  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Thoburn.  Russell  E  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Tholen,  Lloyd  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Thonias.  James  C  .  658—46-6016 
Thomas,  James  H  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Thomas.  John  P  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Thomas,  Uoyd  E  .  578  34  2434. 
Thompeon,  Hadley  N  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Thompson,  Kenneth  L  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Thomp.son.  Paul  D  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Thompson,  Roy  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Thompson,  Thomas  H.,  302   24  2529. 
Throckmorton.  R«iberi  W.  512  22-4440. 
Thuemmel.  John  P  .  534-24  3477. 
ThuUn.  John  H  .  563  -36-3780 
Thurman.    James    A  ,    423  32   1995. 
Tletge,  Jerry  W  .  510-26  2681 
Tllson,  Philip  A  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
TUler.  Edward  L  .  525  40-7833. 
Todd.  Robert  E  .  447-22  4582 
Tolmaii.  FYedenck  G  .  0<)5-3()  -0056. 
Tomlln-son.  Prank  J  .  43244-8879 
TrlmelDnl,  Blanca  D  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Trott.  Allen  L  .  Jr  .  577-30  3292 
Trott.  William  R  .  426  78-7436 
Tucker.  Joseph  E  .  493   28  3226 
Tucker.  Roger  D  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Tullett.  .lack  E  .  33.3-20-7485. 
Turner.  Alex.  Jr  .  413   2rk-1035 
T\irpen,  James  R  .  316   26-0074. 
Twlntlng.  WUllam  T  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Tyler,  George  K  .  367   74-7423. 
trhalt.  Alfred  H  ,  Jr  .  427-44  9223 
Uppstrom,  Richard  L  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Valentl   Josepli  M  .  132   24  6194 
Vanderpyl.  Ells  C  .  Jr  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Varvl.  Charles  J  .  Jr  .  091    22   3122. 
Vebllng.  David  R  .  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Vehrs.  George  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Velez.  Louis  E  .  099   20  5866 
Vest.  Daurlce  C  ,  498-36^2514 
Vogel.  Stephen  J  .  099  22-6477. 
Vogt.  Donald  A    322   22  oeM 
Vonhausen.  WlSltain  W  .  220 -'20    1535 
Vontersch.  Cteorge  I. .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Wackym.  Fred  N  .  Jr  .  221   38  4570 
Waddle.  Danr.le  I  .  Jr  .  463   38  3620. 
Walborn.  Chester  A  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Wnlhrecht.  Dr-nald  A  .  518  32    3688. 
Watinan.  Gerald,  256   34   5745 
Ward    Harrison  M  .  Jr  .  505   36  4430. 
Watklns.  Jack  L  .  197-24    1637 
Watnce.  Moyd   Jr  .  574  09-6410 
Watson.  Robert  B  .  248  62  4498 
Weber.  Kenneth  L  .  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Weeks.  Allen  R  .  617  26-5042 
Wenzel,  Donald  F  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
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West,  Bobby  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Westberry.  James  H  ,  256  36-6642. 
Wheeler,  George  H  .  251  42-8170. 
Wheeler,  Harold  P..  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
White.  Harold  R  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
White,  PluUp  J  .  491-^2-0972. 
WhltUtch.  Wayne  E,,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
VVie^and,  Karl  L  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
W.eland.  Paul  L  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Wlese.  William  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Williams,  Joe  C  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
WlUlanxs,  Lavern  E  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
WUlhuns.  Peter  D  ,  573  36-4779. 
Williams.  Robert  Q  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Williams,  Stuart  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Williamson.  Don  I.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
WllUt-,  James  R  .  448  24-7602 
Wilson.  Charles  H..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Wilson,  Harold  E  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Wlnemlller,  William  E  .  267-3&-3618. 
Wippermann   Donald  R..  391    22-4242. 
Wold.  James  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Walters  Thomas  E.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Wonrtrack.  Walter  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Wof>d.  Horace  E  .  Jr  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Wixxl,  Richard  H  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
W(xxl.s.  Jerrv  K..  513  24-7938 
Wright.  Dwayne  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Yasuhara,  Thomas  H  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Young,  Edward  D  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Young.  Edward  D..  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Young  James  F,  369-30  0850 
Young   Keith  R  ,  568  34   1796. 

CHAPLAIN    CORPS 

B.>g^:s.  William  G  .  238  34-7600. 
Bowers.  George  P  ,  566-50  2062. 
Caudni   Charles  C  238  48  8492 
iMvLs.  Paul  D  ,  456-50^642 
Ellison.  Ervln  D  ,  III,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
PYanks.  William  D..  450  42-9872 
Hendricks,  Robert  E  .  XXX-XX-XXXX 
I.iirche   I.uclen  E  ,Jr,  434-42 -0371 
Ledoux,  Louis  V.,  467-64  3542. 
Lvngdal.  Llovd  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 


Lyons,  Leo  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Naughton,  John  T.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Overman,  Robert  F.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Prttz.  Raymond,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Reese,  Charles  T..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Rodell.  Jeremiah  J  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Townsenc.  James  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX, 

DENTAL    CORPS 

Bales,  David  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Birmingham,  Frederick  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Blackman,  Ronald  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Clark,  WUUam  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hamrlck,  Joseph  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Wellner.  Charles  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Y'oung,  John  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

JUDCE    ADVOCATE 

Bllnn.  Donald  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
Clcchim,  Michael  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Dick,  Howard  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Edwards,  Charles  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
GlnBburg,  Gordon  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Isenberg,  Jerome  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Knowles,  Kenneth  B  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Llppert.  Ludwlg  E.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

MEDICAL    CORPS 

Adamson,  Godfrev  D.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Cowan,  William  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Etonnemlller,  Francis  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Davis,  Jefferson  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Dennis,  Lcbaron  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Poster,  Richard  S.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Hagood,  Clyde  D.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Johnson,  Leonard  W.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Ledbetter,  Edgar  O.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Mohr,  George  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Ol,  Richard  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Oliver,  James  H.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Otoole,  Robert  V.,  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Schwamm,  Harry  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
Silberman.  Irwin  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Smith,  Lawrence  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Wlttmer,  James  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Young,  Gerald  D  ,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 


NL-RSE    CORPS 

Hlnes,  Anne  T.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
MlgUorlno.  Jean  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Sones,  Betty  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

MEDICAL    SERVICE    CORPS 

Baddour,  Robert  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Balrd.  Joseph  A.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Crews.  James  M.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Holder,  WUUam  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Kaye.  George  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Suchenskl,  Richard  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Thomas,  Russell  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Tustison,  Donald  P.,  429-4^0-2351. 
Wagner,  Donald  B..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Wlnney,  Charles  W..  512-22-36".'^. 

VETERINARY    CORPS 

Osborne,  Donald  V.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Zlegler,  Ralph  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 

BIOMEDICAL     SCIENCES    CORPS 

Darling.  Charles  L  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Hall,  Giles  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
McNeil,  John  S.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Robertson,  WUUam  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
WUson,  Myrl  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 


CONFIRMATIONS 


Executive  nominations  confirmed  by 
the  Senate,  May  21.  1976: 

Department   of   the  Interior 

Ronald  G.  Coleman,  of  Virginia,  to  be 
an  Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 

The  above  nomination  was  approved  sub- 
ject to  the  nominee's  commitment  to  respond 
to  requests  to  appear  and  testify  before  any 
duly   constituted   committee   of   the   Senate. 
F*EDEEAL   Election   Commission 

WlHlam  L.  Springer,  of  Illinois,  to  be  a 
member  of  the  Federal  Election  Commission 
for  the  term  expiring  April  30,  1977. 


HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES— Frirfay,  May  21,  1976 


The  Hou.se  met  at  10  o'clock  a.m. 
Tlip  Chaplain,  Rev.  Edward  Q.  Latch, 
DD,  offered  the  following  prayer: 

Only  fear  the  Lord,  and  serve  Him 
faithfully  with  all  your  heart;  for  con- 
sider what  great  things  He  has  done  for 
you.—l  Samuel  12:   24. 

O  God  and  Father  of  us  all  may  Thy 
spirit  of  truth  and  love  guide  and  direct 
the  Members  of  this  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives and  the  former  Members  we 
are  happy  to  have  with  us  today.  Help 
them  to  realize  that  during  days  of  dif- 
ficulty and  passing  through  periods  of 
prosperity  Thou  art  with  them  always 
and  all  tiie  way.  Give  them  wisdom,  cour- 
ape.  and  patience  and  work  through  them 
for  the  welfare  of  our  country  and  the 
well-being  of  our  world. 

Grant  tliat  each  one  may  play  his  full 
part  in  bringing  about  an  order  of  soci- 
ety where  there  wui  be  no  just  cause 
for  a  bitterness  of  spirit,  nor  a  resent- 
ment of  mind  nor  a  hunger  of  body  and 
where  every  person  may  have  the  oppor- 
tunity to  grow  in  body,  mind,  and  spirit. 

Give  us  all  grace  to  maintain  our  faith 
and  our  freedom  in  righteousness,  for 
peace  and  with  good  will. 

In  the  spirit  of  the  Master  we  pray. 
Amen. 


ceedings  and  announces  to  the  House 
his  approval  thereof. 

Without  objection,  the  Journal  stands 
approved. 

There  was  no  objection. 


THE  JOURNAL 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  has  exam- 
ined the  Journal  of  the  last  day's  pro- 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  SENATE 

A  message  from  the  Senate  by  Mr. 
Sparrow,  one  of  its  clerks,  announced 
that  the  Senate  agrees  to  the  amendment 
of  the  House  to  a  bill  of  the  Senate  of 
the  following  title: 

S.  2129.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  definition 
and  punishment  of  certain  crimes  In  accord- 
ance with  the  Pederal  laws  In  force  within 
the  special  maritime  and  territorial  Jurisdic- 
tion of  the  XJnlted  States  when  said  crimes 
are  committed  by  an  Indian  In  order  to  In- 
sure equal  treatment  for  IndKn  and  non- 
Indtan  offenders 

The  message  also  armounced  that  the 
Senate  receded  from  its  amendment  to  a 
bill  of  the  House  of  the  following  title : 

H  R  5272.  An  act  to  amend  the  Noise  Con- 
trol Act  of  1972  to  authorize  additional 
appropriations. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  had  passed  with  amendments  in 
which  the  concurrence  of  the  House  is 
requested,  bills  of  the  House  of  the  fol- 
lowing titles : 

H.R.  11438.  An  act  to  amend  title  6,  United 
States  Code,  to  grant  court  leave  to  Federal 
employees  when  called  as  witnesses  In  certain 
Judicial  proceedings,  and  for  other  purposes; 

H.R.  12456.  An  act  to  extend  from  AprU  1  to 


October  1,  1976,  the  maximum  period  during 
which  recipients  of  services  on  September  30, 
1975,  under  titles  IV-A  and  VI  of  the  Social 
Security  Act,  may  continue  to  receive  serv- 
ices under  title  XX  of  that  act  without  indi- 
vidual  determinations;    and 

H.R.  12838.  An  act  to  amend  and  extend 
the  National  Poundatlon  on  the  Arts  and 
Humanities  Act  of  1965,  to  provide  for  the 
Improvement  of  museum  services,  to  estab- 
lish a  challenge  grant  program,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  had  passed  a  bUI  of  the  following 
title,  in  which  the  concurrence  of  the 
House  is  requested: 

S.  3308.  An  act  to  provide  for  Interim  regu- 
latory reform  as  to  certain  Independent  regu- 
latory agencies. 


ANTINUCLEAR  INTTIATTVES— 
HOAX  ON  PUBLIC 

(Mr.  RONCALIO  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute,  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks and  to  include  extraneous 
matter.  I 

Mr.  RONCALIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  Mr.  H. 
Peter  Metzger  of  the  Rocky  Mountain 
News  has  just  written  an  article  entitled 
"Antinuclear  Initiatives — Hoax  on  Pub- 
lic." Mr.  Metzger  is  an  excellent  authority 
on  this  subject  matter,  and  is  the  science 
editor  of  the  Rocky  Moimtain  News.  I 
think  this  article  is  a  must  reading  for  all 
who  want  the  truth  on  the  nuclear  ballot- 
ing taking  place  in  California  and  Colo- 
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rado  and  later  in  some  20  Btates  I  be- 
lieve tlie  balloting  Ls  largely  a  hoax  also, 
and  that  the  moratorium  should  be  de- 
feated, regardinx  the  suspension  of  nu- 
clear power  generation. 

I  recommend  thLs  readmig  to  all  of  the 
Members. 

The  item  appears  In  today's  Extensions 
of  Remarks 


STATUS    REPORT    ON    THE    FISCAL 
YEAR  1976  CONOttESSIONAL 

BUDGET 

I  Mr.  ADAMS  asked  and  wli.-  t^lven  per- 
mission to  addrch^s  the  B  m...  :  >:■  1 
minute  and  to  revLse  and  fkt*'iiu  ins  re- 
marks and  Include  extranai)u.s  M;atU'r.i 

Mr  ADAMS.  Mr.  Six^ak^r,  on  behalf 
of  the  House  Committee  <)•  the  Budget 
I  rise  to  inform  my  colleaKUes  about  the 
status  of  the  fiscal  year  197a| congression- 
al budget.  This  notification 
time  this  fiscal  year  that 
Committee  has  made  its 
the  House  about  where 
stands  in  relation  to  the  cell|: 
et  authority  and  outlays 


Is  the  13th 
the  Budget 
jtiflcatlon  to 
le  Congress 
igs  on  budg- 
ind  the  floor 
on  revenues  which  Congresi  set  for  Itself 
In  House  Coi;current  Reiolullon  611. 
This  report  reflects  two  It^is:  The  first 
Ls  this  week's  action  by  bdtli  Houses  to 
adopt  the  conference  agreetnent  on  H.R. 
13172 — second  supplemental  appropria- 
tions. 1976:  and  a  series  (Jf  reestimates 
submitted  by  the  President. 

Although  the  spring  supiajemental  con- 
tains $9.4  biUion  in  budget  fiuthorlty  and 
$8  5  billion  In  outlays,  the'scorekeeping 
procedure  reserves  fundin  ;  for  entitle- 
ment authority  which  re  lulres  subse- 
quent appropriations  at  th(  time  the  en- 
titlement bill  passes  Ccngress.  This 
scorekeeplng  procedure  Is  necessary 
since,  by  the  time  the  bill  reaches  the 
Appropriations  Committeel  It  Is  a  man- 
datory funding  item,  and  pnly  the  cost 
estimate  may  vary.  Ther^ore.  the  net 
cost  of  the  spring  supplemental  to  the 
current  level  Is  far  less  tnan  the  total 
costof  tlie  bill.  J 

The  reestimates  includccfln  this  report 
were  submitted  by  the  President  as  part 
of  hi^<  requirements  to  keeg  Congress  In- 
formed about  the  current  status  of  Crov- 
ernment  programs.  The*  iTestimates 
have  been  reviewed  joinllj  by  the  staffs 
of  the  House  and  Senate  Budget  Com- 
mlttee.s  as  well  a.s  the  Congressional 
Budget  OfSce. 

These  two  Items  have  a  net  effect  on 
the  amount  remaining  as  follows: 

HR.   13172.  second  supple-     pud^et 

mental  appropriations,  attthorltv  Outlays 
1976    -tl.949  -480 

Presidential    reestimates..     )  -f-115  —282 

These  two  Items  have  affected  the  con- 
gressional budget  as  of  close  of  legisla- 
tive business  Wednesday. ^May  19,  1976, 
as  follows: 

STATUS  OF  FISCAL    YEAR    1976    C0n4R[SSI0NAL    BUDGET 
REFLECTING  COMPLETED  ACTION  Hi  OF  MAY  19.  1976 

(In  millMns  of  doltei  t| 


BodMt 
authority 


Outtayf     Revenues 


Appfoptiata  l«v«< 408.000 

Currsntlevel 403,962 


Amount  ramalning 


4.038 


374,  900 
372,  367 


300,800 
301,100 


A  complete  analysts  of  tlie  various 
items  included  in  the  current  level  may 
be  found  in  today's  Extensions  of 
Remarks 

I  urge  my  colleagues  in  tlie  House  to 
be  watchful  of  spending  legislation  as  It 
comes  before  this  Chamber  in  tlie  com- 
ing weeks  Congress  ha.s  yet  to  pass  on 
two  regular  api^ropriation  bills  before  the 
end  of  the  fiscal  year.  My  current  budget 
year  projection  of  the  amount  remaining 
indicates  that  there  is  little  room  left 
under  tlie  ceilings  If  you  add  the 
amounts  included  In  the  conference 
agreement  on  H.R  12203,  foreign  assist- 
ance appropriations,  1976,  and  the  antic- 
ipated appropriations  for  Uie  District  of 
Columbia,  my  budget  year  estimate  of 
the  amount  remaining  is  approximately 
$18  billion  in  budget  authority  and  $13 
billion  in  outlays. 

In  addition  to  these  bills,  the  pressures 
of  changing  economic  conditions  con- 
tinues to  make  the  budget  vulnerable  to 
increased  spending 

In  siumnary,  Mr  Speaker,  I  must  warn 
my  colleagues  in  the  House,  that  as  tlie 
end  of  the  fiscal  year  draws  near,  and 
less  room  remains  under  the  budget  ceil- 
ings, we  must  exercise  restraint  In  budg- 
etary decisionmaking.  Tlie  projection 
of  the  current  level  leaves  little  room 
for  new  legislation  of  either  the  Presi- 
dent or  Congress  which  was  not  contem- 
plated In  this  year's  budget  resolution. 


2,533 


300 


EXPRESSING  .A.PPRECIATION  TO 
PROFESSIONAL  SOCIETIES  FOR 
CONGRESSIONAL  SCIENCE  AND 
ENGINEERING  FELLOWSHIP  PRO- 
GRAMS 

Mr  TEAGUE  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Committee 
on  Science  and  Technology  be  dis- 
charged from  furtlier  consideration  of 
the  Senate  concturent  resolution  'S 
Con  Res.  100  >  expressing  appreciation 
to  professional  societies  for  their  con- 
gressional !5cience  and  engineering  fel- 
lowship programs,  and  ask  for  its  Im- 
mediate consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  Senate 
concurrent  resolution. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from. 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection 

The  Clerk  read  the  Senate  concurrent 
resolution  as  follows: 

8.  Con.  Res.  100 

Whereas  the  Congress  Increasingly  d»als 
with  Issues  with  scientific  and  technologlcaJ 
comf)oaenta,  and 

Wherea.'t  the  Congress  Increasingly  requires 
a  better  understanding  of  science  and  tech- 
nology, ar;d  flnd.s  It  Impcrtant  to  maintain 
liaison  and  exchange  with  the  scientific  and 
engineering  communities:  and 

Whereas  the  C'-ongres.s  increa-slngly  requires 
the  services  of  persona  who  have  an  under- 
standing of  science  and  technology  as  well 
as  of  governmental  policymaking  procesfiee. 
in  order   to  better   to  serve   the   publir     and 

Whereas  scientific  and  engineering  socle- 
ties  within  the  United  States  have,  on  their 
iiwn  initiative,  instituted  Congressional  Fel- 
lowship I^ograni.s  designed  to  contribute  to 
the  Congress  professionally  trained  scientists 
and  engineers,  as  well  as  to  contribute  to  the 
.scientific  and  engineering  communities  a  t>et- 
ter  understanding  of  governmental  proc- 
esses-s;  and 

Whereas    these    Congressional    Fellowship 


Programs  are  now  In  their  third  year  of 
operation,  and  have  furnished  a  total  of 
thirty-seven  scieiitl.st«  and  engineers  to  work 
on  Senate  and  House  Committee  staffs,  on 
personal  staffs  of  Members,  and  on  the  staS 
of  the  Office  of  Technology  Assessment;  and 

Wliereas  these  srlenrtsts  and  engineers 
have  made  significant  contributions  to  the 
legislative  activities  of  the  Congress,  and 
have  provided  a  valuable  pool  of  scientists 
and  engineers  from  which  permanent  staff 
P'Wltlons  have  been  filled    Therefore  be  It 

Krsolvfd  by  the  Sfnafe  (thr  Hintse  of  Rrp- 
resfntatives  conrttrring).  That  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States  expresBes  itfl  apprecia- 
tion to  the  following  scientific  and  engineer- 
ing societies  for  their  Congressloiial  Science 
and  Engineering  Pellow.shlp  I^rogriimfl:  The 
American  A.s.soclatlon  for  the  Advancement 
of  Science:  The  American  Physical  Society; 
The  Institute  of  Electrl'-al  and  Klectronic 
Engineers.  The  American  Society  of  Mechan- 
ical Engineers:  The  American  Psychologi- 
cal Association:  The  American  Institute  of 
Aeronautics  and  Astronautics:  The  Optical 
Society  of  America:  and  The  Federation  of 
American  Societies  for  Experimental  Biology. 
and  additionally  thanks  The  American  As- 
«(»riatlon  for  the  Advancement  of  Si'ience  for 
Its  role  In  coordination  the  fellowship  pro- 
grams of  the  various  societies,  and  be  11 
further 

Resolved,  That  because  of  lt«  valuable 
contributions  to  the  legislative  process,  the 
Congress  strongly  encourages  the  scientific 
and  engineering  communities  to  continue 
and  expand  this  vital  public  service  activity 

Mr.  TEAGUE.  Mr  Speaker.  I  am  de- 
lighted to  present  to  the  House  a  con- 
current resolution  of  the  House  and  the 
Senate  expressing  our  appreciation  to 
the  professional  societies  for  their  con- 
gressional .science  and  engineering  fel- 
lowship programs 

Since  1973  the  Congress  has  had  the 
benefit  of  having  congres.slonal  fellows 
working  as  staff  members  of  our  com- 
mittees and  Ui  tlie  offices  of  individual 
Members.  The  scientific  and  engineering 
.societies  select  the  interns  according  to 
carefully  drawn  criteria,  and  they  have 
all  been  of  exceptionally  hit;h  caliber. 
Most  of  them  have  completed  their  Ph  D. 
in  a  field  of  science  or  enguieering 
and  have  .several  years  of  exix'rlence  be- 
nind  them  before  they  come  to  the  Con- 
gress for  their  year  of  .service. 

The  criteria  for  the  selection  of  con- 
gressional fellows  state  that  a  praspec- 
tive  fellow  must  demonstrate  exceptional 
competence  in  some  areas  of  science  or 
engineering :  have  a  rather  broad  sci- 
entific and  technical  background;  be 
cognizant  of  many  matters  in  nonscl- 
entific  areas:  be  articulate;  literate, 
and  able  t^-i  work  effectively  with  a  wide 
variety  of  people;  exhibit  a  willingness 
a:;d  flexibility  to  work  in  many  nonscl- 
entific  areas;  demonstrate  sensitivity 
toward  the  political  and  societal  issues 
of  the  day,  and.  perhaps  mast  impor- 
tantly, have  a  strong  interest  and  some 
experience  in  applying  his  or  her 
knowledge  toward  the  solution  of  .socie- 
tal problems  I  can  testify  from  the  ex- 
perience which  we  have  had  with  the 
fellows  who  have  served  on  the  Commit- 
tee on  Science  and  Technology  that  they 
amply  have  met  all  those  criteria. 

The  fellowship  program  was  begun  by 
four  of  the  professional  societies  in  1973. 
The  American  Association  for  the  Ad- 
vancement of  Science,  the  American 
Physical  Society,  the  .American  Society 
of  Mechanical  Engineers,  and  the  Insti- 
tute of  EHectrlcal  and  Electronics  Engi- 


neers that  year  sponsored  seven  con- 
gressional Interns.  The  following  year 
these  societies  were  joined  by  the  Amer- 
ican Institute  of  Aeronautics  and  Astro- 
nautics, and  the  American  Psychologi- 
cal Association,  and  together  they  spon- 
sored 14  Interns,  double  the  number  of 
the  previous  year.  Then  this  yeax  the  six 
sponsoring  societies  were  joined  by  a 
seventh,  the  Federation  of  American  So- 
cieties for  Experimental  Biology,  and  a 
total  of  16  interns  are  with  us  this  year. 
So  that  in  all  the  Congress  has  had  the 
help  of  37  competent  interns  as  the  re- 
sult of  the  imaginative  and  forward 
looking  efforts  of  these  professional  so- 
cieties. 

Special  notice  should  be  taken  of  the 
role  played  by  the  Americen  Association 
for  the  Advancement  of  Science  in  this 
effort  Under  the  leadership  of  Dr.  Rlch- 
;ird  A  Scribner,  the  AAAS  has  coordi- 
nated the  entire  effort,  and  has  provided 
tlie  many  liaison  and  coordination  tasks 
which  have  made  the  program  both 
smooth  running  and  successful. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  point  out  that  the 
benefits  that  this  program  provide  are 
not  limited  to  the  Members  and  com- 
mittees of  the  Congress.  The  interns 
themselves  benefit  in  no  small  degree 
from  their  year  of  service  on  a  congres- 
.^lonal  staff.  Indeed,  the  purpose  of  the 
fellowship  program  is  to  broaden  the 
perspective  of  both  the  scientific  and 
engineering  communities  about  the  way 
the  Congress  deals  with  questions  of  re- 
search and  development.  That  payoff 
may  well  take  a  little  longer  to  reach 
fruition,  but  as  more  and  more  of  the 
fellows  return  to  their  imiversities  and 
engineering  organizations  I  believe  that 
over  the  longer  term  tlie  return  of  this 
Investment  will  multiply  manyfold. 

Mr.  Speaker,  a  comparable  House  con- 
current resolution  was  Introduced  in  the 
House  by  our  distinguished  colleague,  Mr. 
Price,  of  Illinois.  I  was  delighted  to  join 
him  and  Mr.  McCormack.  Mr.  Mosher, 
and  Mr.  Brown  in  cosponsoring  that 
resolution.  Because  the  other  body  acted 
on  their  version  on  March  10  of  this  year, 
I  am  asking  the  House  to  consider  the 
Senate-passed  version  at  this  time.  The 
resolution  would  recognize  a  job  well 
done,  and  I  urge  its  adoption. 

Mr.  WYDLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  support 
the  motion  of  the  gentleman  from  Texas 
'  Mr.  Teagtte  > . 

The  professional  scientific  and  engi- 
neering societies  in  the  United  States 
have  made  a  direct,  valuable  contribu- 
tion to  our  understanding  of  scientific 
Issues  by  their  support  of  technical 
specialists  to  work  with  the  various  com- 
mittees and  Members'  offices.  The  per- 
sons Involved  are  highly  motivated  in- 
dividuals with  advanced  degrees  in  the 
sciences  and  engineering.  They  are 
selected  by  their  respective  sponsoring 
groups  only  after  keen  competition  and 
close  examination. 

The  scientists  participating  in  this 
program  bring  not  only  their  formal 
academic  training  to  their  temporary 
Hill  positions  but  also  their  work  expe- 
rience from  industry,  government,  and 
universities.  The  exchange  which  takes 
place  is  certainly  a  two-way  street.  The 
Congress  obtains  the  benefit  of  outstand- 


ing analysis  and  insight  on  major  issues 
involving  science  and  technology.  "Rie 
varied  background  of  the  program  par- 
ticipants and  their  yearly  rotation  as- 
sures that  fresh  minds  and  ideas  will  be 
addressing  the  issues.  Conversely,  the 
scientists'  exposure  to  the  work  of  the 
Congress  enables  them  to  imderstand 
and  appreciate  the  op>eratlon  of  the  legis- 
lative branch.  This  enhances  their 
ability  to  assure  that  the  scientists'  input 
to  the  legislative  process  is  effectively 
made  later  when  they  return  to  their 
former  positions. 

We  owe  a  debt  of  gratitude  to  the  pro- 
fessional societies  for  their  time  in 
selecting  persons  for  temporary  sissign- 
ments  on  Capitol  Hill  smd  for  their 
monetary  contribution  supplementing 
the  salaries  of  tJielr  members  while  on 
the  Hill.  The  direct  expense  to  the  Con- 
gress for  the  services  of  the  society - 
sponsored  scientists  is  only  a  fraction  of 
its  true  value.  The  difference  is  supplied 
by  the  various  professional  societies. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  the  adoption  of 
Senate  Concurrent  Resolution  100. 

The  Senate  concurrent  resolution  was 
concurred  in. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


GENERAL  LEAVE 


Mr.  TEAGUE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members  may 
have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to  revise 
and  extend  their  remarks  on  the  Senate 
Concurrent  Resolution  100. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 


CONFERENCE  REPORT  ON  H.R.  12453, 
NATIONAL  AERONAUTICS  AND 
SPACE  ADMINISTRATION  AU- 
THORIZATION. FISCAL  YEAR   1977 

Mr.  TEAGUE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  call  up 
the  conference  report  on  the  bill  (H.R. 
12453  •  to  authorize  appropriations  to  the 
National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Admin- 
istration for  research  and  development, 
construction  of  faciUties,  and  research 
and  program  management,  and  for  other 
purposes,  and  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  statement  of  the  managers  be 
read  in  lieu  of  the  rep>ort. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  statmeent. 

(For  conference  report  and  statement, 
see  proceedings  of  the  House  of  May  17, 
1976.) 

Mr.  TEAGUE  (during  the  reading). 
Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  imanimous  consent 
that  the  statement  be  considered  as  read. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  TEAGUE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  constmie. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  House  and  Senate 
conferees  have  resolved  the  differences 
in  the  House  and  Senate  passed  versions 
on  HJl.  12453  the  fiscal  year  1977  Na- 


tional Aeronautics  and  Space  Adminis- 
tration bill.  The  bill  passed  the  House  on 
March  22  and  passed  the  Senate  on 
April  1.  In  acting  on  the  bill  the  Senate 
struck  all  after  the  enacting  clause  and 
substituted  new  language. 

The  committee  of  conference  agreed 
to  accept  the  Senate  amendment  with 
certain  substitute  amendments  and  with 
csrtain  other  stipulations  insisted  upon 
by  the  managers  on  the  part  of  the 
House.  There  were  11  Items  in  disagree- 
ment involving  amoimts  to  be  authorized 
for  appropriations  and  there  were  three 
items  of  legislative  language  to  be  recon- 
ciled. 

The  House  had  authorized  a  total  of 
$3,696,070,000  and  the  Senate  had  au- 
thorized $3,696,850,000  in  its  bill.  Thus. 
the  amount  passed  by  the  House  was 
$780,000  less  than  the  Senate  amotmt. 
The  conference  substitute  would  author- 
ize $3,696,170,000  which  is  $1,680,000  less 
than  the  Senate  version  and  $900,000 
less  than  the  total  amount  previously 
passed  by  the  House.  In  resolving  the 
language  differences  in  the  respective 
bills,  the  House  receded  on  the  three 
items. 

The  conference  report  contains  a  de- 
tailed listing  of  program  areas  and  proj- 
ects and  amoimts  to  be  authorized  for 
each  as  recommended  by  the  committee 
of  conference.  The  Joint  explanatory 
statement  of  the  committee  of  confer- 
ence provides  additional  details  on  the 
foregoing  and  other  actions  taken  dur- 
ing the  conference  on  the  various  dlffer- 
aices. 

A  summary  of  the  substitutes  agreed 
upon  by  the  committee  of  conference 
follows : 

Space  flight  operations:  The  House 
authorized  $198,200,000  for  the  space 
flight  operations  program,  a  reduction  of 
$7,000,000  in  the  NASA  request,  the  net 
result  of  an  $8,000,000  reduction  in  the 
development,  test  and  mission  operations 
subprogram  and  a  $1,000,000  addition  to 
the  advanced  programs  subprogram 
activity. 

The  conference  compromised  with  an 
authorization  of  $202,700,000.  Stating 
that  NASA  should  apply  $500,000  addi- 
tional to  its  planned  effort  for  advanced 
programs  to  Improve  the  structuring  and 
developmait  of  this  activity  in  support 
of  future  space  programs. 

Physics  and  astronomy:  The  House 
authorized  $169,800,000  for  physics  and 
astronomy  increasing  the  NASA  request 
by  $3,000,000  to  initiate  the  development 
program  for  the  space  telescope  and  by 
$1,000,000  for  additional  sui^jorting  re- 
search and  technology  effort.  The  con- 
ference substitute  authorizes  $166,300,000 
and  agrees  that  an  additional  $500,000 
is  to  be  applied  to  supporting  research 
and  technology  activities  to  help  assure 
the  viability  of  future  research  in  physics 
and  astronomy. 

Lunar  and  planetary:  The  House  au- 
thorized $193,100,000  for  the  lunar  and 
planetary  program  increasing  the  NASA 
request  for  the  planetary  advanced 
studies  activity  by  $2,000,000  to  provide 
for  definition  studies  for  a  Jupiter  orbiter 
mission. 

The  conference  substitute  authorizes 
$192,100,000    and    agrees    that    NASA 
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should  givr  particular  attention  to  tor- 
raulatJng  and  presentinK  new  imtiuLlvcs 
t^  reverse  the  "goinK  out  of  bu.sinf.s.s  ' 
trend  apparent  in  this  program  and  iu'- 
cordlngly  added  $1,000,000  to  bo  appUt'd 
to  studies  for  thLs  purpo.se. 

Space  applicatlon.s  Tlie  Ho8.se  author- 
ized $185,700,000  tran.sferrui^'  the  I^iui- 
sat-C  spacecraft  project  and  the  $l,i..')00,- 
000  associated  therewith  to  a  new  pro- 
gram entitled,  "Earth  Resource.s  Opera- 
tional Systems"  and  also  added  $1,000,- 
000  to  augment  the  severe  stoim  activity 
research.  I 

Tlie  conference  substitute  jiu'!;  r!.'»'s 
$198,000,000  for  the  space  iifp.;.  .iti-.ns 
program  ajid  agrees  that  the  ^andsat-C 
spacecraft  development  proKHim  should 
be  continued  in  the  spurt-  applications 
urogram  as  presented  in  fiie  NASA 
budget  request  and  provides  fof  increased 
emphasis  on  severe  storrui  research 
activities  ■ 

Earth  resources  operatK)iu.  svsc^m: 
Hie  House  established  a  ne*'  program 
entitled,  "Earth  Resources  Ciperaticnal 
Systems"  which  was  not  Incliided  in  the 
NASA  request  and  authorised J5 13,500.000 
for  the  program  to  Include  tkose  activ- 
ities associated  uith  the  LanJsat-C  de- 
velopment project 

The  conference  substitute  establishes 
a  new  research  and  development  line 
item  in  the  bill  entitled  "Eart^  Resources 
Operational  Systems."  agreefe  that  the 
liandsat  Earth  resources  satellite  tech- 
nology project  has  reached  [a  state  of 
maturity  wherein  it  is  neces«ary  to  fa- 
cilitate arrangements  for  an  pperational 
version  of  the  liandsat  system,  and 
authorizes  $200,000  to  provlc^  for  early 
activities  that  would  Initiate  transition 
to  an  operational  mode.  ' 

Aeronautical  research  and  Jechnologj-: 
The  House  authorized  $192,100,000  for 
aeronautical  research  3nd  [technology 
increasing  the  NASA  requ&st.by  $3,000,- 
000  to  accelerate  the  varlablfe  cycle  en- 
gine components  technology  program 

The  conference  substitute iauthorlzes 
$191,100,000  for  the  aeroniutlcal  re- 
search and  technology  pr<igram  and 
provides  $2,000,000  to  accelerate  the 
variable  cycle  engine  components  tech- 
nology program. 

Space  research  and  technology:  The 
House  authorized  $92,100,000  for  the 
space  research  and  technology  program, 
an  increase  of  $10,100,000  IrTthe  NASA 
request,  of  which  $1,600,000  Was  for  In- 
creased rocket  engine  propiision  tech- 
nology effort,  $3,500,000  wasTfor  energy 
technology  identification  aiid  verifica- 
tion activity,  and  $5,000,000  |was  to  sig- 
nificantly broaden  the  syst^it)  definition 
efTort  on  solar  satellite  pow^r  systems. 

The  conference  sub.stitutes  authorizes 
$86,300,000  and  notes  that  NASA  has  a 
significant  capability  whicft  can  and 
should  be  fully  utilized  in  the  Nation's 
Iirofctram  to  achieve  energ;*  self-suffl- 
cieiicy  To  this  end  the  conferees  agree 
that  $3,500,000  in  the  spaie  research 
and  teciuiology  program  is  Ito  be  allo- 
cated for  energy  technologt.  Further- 
more, the  conferees  agree  tlmt  $800,000 
of  additional  efTort  should  bd^appUed  to 
advanced  rocket  engine  propulsion 
technology 

Tracking  and  data  acquisition:  The 
Hou.se  authorized  $254,000,000  for  the 
tracking  and  data  acquisidon  program. 


a  reduction  of  $4,000,000  m  the  NASA 
request 

The  conference  substitute  authorizes 
$255,000,000  for  the  tracking  and  data 
acquisition  program 

Technology  utilization:  The  House 
added  $500,000  to  N.ASA's  request  great- 
er emphasis  on  industrial  and  technol- 
ogy applications,  authorizing  a  total  of 
$8,400,000  for  the  program.  The  Senate 
authorized  $8,100,000  Increasing  the 
N.\SA  request  by  $200,000  to  initiate 
one  additional  regional  application 
center. 

The  committee  of  conference  adopts 
tlie  Senate  position. 

Construction  of  facilities:  The  House 
did  not  authorize  funds  for  the  con- 
struction of  an  addition  to  the  lunar 
curatorial  facility  at  the  Lyndon  B. 
Johnson  Space  Center.  The  Senate  au- 
thorized the  facility  at  the  requested 
amount  of  $2,800,000.  The  conference 
compromise  authorizes  $2,200,000  for 
the  construction  of  an  addition  to  the 
lunar  curatorial  facility. 

The  House  authorized  $17,855,000  for 
the  third  phase  of  modifications  to 
launch  complex  39.  John  P.  Kennedy 
Space  Center,  in  support  of  the  space 
shuttle  program,  a  reduction  of  $2,000.- 
000  In  the  NASA  request  for  thLs  facility 
project.  The  Senate  authorized  the  NASA 
request  of  $19,855,000  for  launch  com- 
plex 39  modifications.  The  conference 
compromise  authorizes  $18,855,000  for 
this  project. 

The  House  authorized  $8,700,000,  a  re- 
duction of  $1,000,000  in  the  NASA  re- 
quest, for  the  second  phase  of  facilities 
for  processing  the  solid  rocket  booster 
for  the  space  shuttle  program  at  the 
John  F.  Kennedy  Space  Center.  The  Sen- 
ate authorized  $9,700,000  as  requested  by 
NASA.  The  committee  of  conference 
adopts  the  House  position. 

The  House  did  not  authorize  any  funds 
for  a  crew  training  facility  for  the  space 
shuttle  program  at  the  Lyndon  B.  John- 
son Space  Center,  believing  that  exist- 
ing facilities  at  the  Marshall  Space 
Flight  Center  could  be  used  during  the 
design,  development,  test  and  engineer- 
ing phase  of  the  space  shuttle  program  be 
deferred.  The  Senate  authorized  the 
construction  of  thLs  facility  Item  at  the 
requested  amount  of  $780,000  The  con- 
ference substitute  adopts  the  House 
position  and  defers  funds  for  the  con- 
struction of  this  crew  training  facility. 

Research  and  program  management: 
The  House  authorized  $810,455,000,  a  re- 
duction of  $3,600,000  in  the  NASA  re- 
quest, for  the  research  and  program 
management  appropriations  category. 
The  Senate  authorized  $814,055,000. 
identical  with  the  NASA  request.  The 
conference  compromise  authorizes  $813,- 
455,000  for  the  research  and  program 
management  activity. 

In  addition  to  the  changes  described, 
three  language  changes  were  in  confer- 
ence The  House  included  as  section  9 
in  its  bill,  a  sense  of  the  Congress  state- 
ment emphasizing  its  concern  for  the 
need  to  expedite  the  completion  of  large 
aeronautical  research  facilities  noting 
the  Importance  of  these  facilities  to  U.S. 
dominance  in  the  field  of  aeronautics. 
The  conference  sub.stltute  does  noit  in- 
clude this  provision. 


The  House  adopted  a  section  10  In 
Its  bill  amending  section  102  of  the  Na- 
tional Aeronautics  and  Space  Act  of 
1958  enlarging  Its  policy  and  purpose  by 
declaring  that  the  general  welfare  re- 
quires that  the  unique  competence  In 
science  and  engineering  systems  of  NASA 
also  should  be  directed  toward  ground 
propulsion  research  and  development. 
The  Senate  did  not  include  this  provi- 
sion In  Its  amendment  to  the  House  bill. 
The  conference  substitute  adopts  the 
Senate  j>of;ltlor. 

The  Hou.se  bill  included  a  section  11, 
complementary  to  Its  amendment  to  the 
National  Aeronautics  and  Spare  Act  of 
1958  adopted  In  .section  in  of  ILs  bill, 
which  defined  the  t^rm  •  around  propul- 
sion system  ■•  The  Senat<>  did  not  include 
this  provision  In  its  amendment  to  the 
House  bill.  The  conference  substitute 
does  not  have  a  comparable  provision 
Inasmuch  as  the  ba.slc  amendment  was 
not  adopted  and.  therefore.  tliLs  com- 
plementary amendment  is  not  considered 
necessary. 

Mr.  WYDLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  TEAGITE  I  yield  to  the  genUeman 
from  New  York. 

Mr.  WYDLER  Mr  Speaker,  I  rise  in 
.support  of  the  conference  report  accom- 
panying H.R.  12453.  the  fl.scal  year  1977 
authorization  bill  for  tlie  National  Aero- 
nautics and  Space  Administration. 

Tlie  President's  budget  request  for 
N.ASA  for  fiscal  year  1977  totalled 
$3,697,000,000  The  House  authorized 
$3,696,070,000  and  the  Senate  amend- 
ment authorized  $3,696.85n.noo  Your 
conferees  agreed  to  a  total  authorisa- 
tion for  fiscal  year  1977  of  $3,695,170,000. 

In  addition  to  providing  for  the  sus- 
tained vitality  of  NASA's  major  pro- 
grams, the  conferees  gave  special  atten- 
tion to  assuring  that  several  promising 
new  area.s  receive  adequate  att<?ntlon. 
Tiie  conferees  encouraged  NAS.A  to  pro- 
ceed with  competitive  bidding  for  the 
large  space  telescope  project  which  has 
t>een  under  consideration  for  several 
years  They  also  .sought  to  maintain  a 
credible  variable  cycle  engine  compo- 
nents technology  program.  Progress  on 
a  variable  cycle  engine  could  set  the 
stage  for  the  next  generation  of  aircraft 
engines  which  would  be  significantly 
more  clean,  quiet  and  eflRcient  tlian  exist- 
ing ones.  'W'hile  the  funding  level  of  such 
Innovative  projects  Is  small,  they  .should 
be  allowed  to  proceed  at  their  own  pace 
and  not  be  squee7ed  out  by  the  require- 
ments of  other  near-term,  major  actlvl- 
Ues. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  .vant  to  point  out  that 
this  bill  is  a  product  of  a  fiscally  re^spon- 
3ible  effort  by  the  House  and  Senate  con- 
ferees to  assure  vital  space  and  aero- 
nautical programs  within  the  confines 
of  the  administration  budget  request. 
This  bill  Ls  $1,800,000  under  the  admin- 
istration's request  and  this  Is  the  result 
of  an  active  analysis  of  NASA's  program 
which  calls  for  incre;uses  in  specific 
R.  &  D  lt.ems  balanced  by  decrea.ses  In 
institutional  support  areas  If  congres- 
sional committees  and  conferees  in  gen- 
eral emulated  the  kind  of  penetrating 
analysis  with  which  we  reviewed  the 
NASA  budget,  the  Federal  Government 
would  be  operating  more  productively, 
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efficiently  and  economically.  I  urge  my 
colleagues  to  join  me  in  supporting  the 
conference  report  on  H.R.  12453. 

Mr.  FUQU.A.  Mr  Speaker.  I  want  to 
emphasize  my  support  of  this  conference 
report  on  H.R  12453  the  NASA  authori- 
zation bill  for  fiscal  year  1977.  This  re- 
port represents  a  carefully  considered 
House-Senate  position  and  what  I  con- 
.sider  an  austere  budget  The  Conference 
report  authorizes  a  total  of  $3,696,- 
170.000  which  is  $900,000  less  than  the 
total  amount  previously  passed  by  the 
House,  $1,680,000  less  than  the  Senate 
version,  and  $1,830,000  less  than  the 
N.\S.A  budget  request. 

In  the  bill  previously  passed  by  the 
House,  construction  of  an  addition  to  the 
lunar  curatorial  facility  was  deferred. 
This  project  was  deferred  based  on  a  be- 
lief that  more  austere  design  alterna- 
tives should  be  considered.  The  confer- 
ence substitute  of  $2,200,000  for  this  fa- 
cility Is  $600,000  less  than  the  N.\SA  re- 
quest and  therefore  will  provide  for  more 
austere  construction  as  well  as  provid- 
ing adequate  protection  for  the  840 
pounds  of  lunar  samples  which  are  a  na- 
tional trea-sure  and  are  providing  impor- 
tant scientific  Insights  Into  the  origin  of 
the  Moon 

The  conference  bill  provides  for  em- 
phasis in  the  research  and  development 
areas  of  space  science  supporting  re- 
search and  technology",  planning  for 
Earth  resource-  operational  .systems,  ad- 
vanced aeronautical  propulsion  and 
space  propulsion  technologies,  energy 
technolog^•  and  technology  utilization  as 
well  a,s  small  reductions  in  the  Institu- 
tional categories  of  facilities  and  pro- 
crram  management  Thpse  nrogram  aue- 
mentnttons  made  bv  X\\p  Concress  will 
hopefully  emphasize  to  the  administra- 
tion that  there  is  support  for  Important 
new  program  which  If  undertaken  will 
increase  our  Nation's  abilltv  to  deal  with 
the  challenges  of  the  environment  and 
limited  natural  resources  and  which  will 
help  make  our  Nation  energy  self- 
sufficient. 

The  actions  of  the  Congress  provide 
for  an  Increase  of  $2  500,000  in  the  NASA 
request  for  research  and  development 
programs,  a  $3,730,000  decrease  from  the 
NASA  budcet  request  for  construction 
of  facilities  and  $600,000  decrea.se  from 
the  NASA  budget  request  for  research 
and  proeram  management  I  believe 
these  actions  "^tronglv  desen^e  our  un- 
qualified support  I  tirge  my  colleagues 
adopt  the  report  before  us  a>s  a  com- 
mitment to  maintaining  the  leadership 
of  this  countn,-  in  science  and  space. 

The  SPEAKER  Without  objection,  the 
previous  Que<;tion  is  ordered  on  the  con- 
ference report. 

There  was  no  objection. 

TTie  SPEAKER  Tine  question  Is  on  the 
conference  report 

The  question  was  taken :  and  the 
Speaker  announced  that  the  ayes  ap- 
pearea  to  have  it, 

Mr  "WYDLER  Mr  Sneaker,  T  object 
to  the  vote  on  the  ground  that  a  quorum 
Is  not  present  and  make  the  point  of 
order  that  a  quorum  is  not  present, 

Tlie  SPEAKER  Evidently  a  quorum  is 
not  present. 


The  Sergeant  at  Arms  will  notify  ab- 
sent Members. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic  de- 
vice, and  there  were — yeas  255,  lays  20, 
not  voting  157.  as  follows: 

[Roll  No.  291] 


Adams 

Alexander 

Alien 

Amluro 

Ander.son. 

Calif 
Anderson,  Dl 
Archer 
Ashlev 
Badlllo 
Banrus 
Bauman 
Beard,  R.I. 
Beard,  Tenn, 
Bennett 
BevUl 
Blester 
Biouin 
Boiand 
Bowen 
Brademas 
Breaux 
Brecklnrid£;e 
Brlnkley 
Brodhead 
Brooks 

Broomfleld 

BroyhUl 
Burgener 
Burke,  CaMf 

Burke  FlR 

Burke,  Ma-ss 

Burleson  Tex 

Butler 

Byron 

Carr 

Cederherc 

Chappell 

Chlsholm 

Clancy 

Cleveland 

Cochran 

Collins.  Tex 

Conte 

Corman 

Couchlm 

D' Amours 

Danle'.,  Dan 

name;.  R  w. 

Danielson 

Davis 

de  la  Garza 

Deianey 

Derrick 

Derwlnskl 

Devme 

Dickinson 

DlnRCll 

Dodd 

Downey,  N,Y. 

Downing,  Va, 

Drinan 

Duncan,  Tenn, 

du  Pont 

Edwards.  Calif. 

E;  berR 

Emery 

Evans.  Ind. 

Evins.  Tenn 

Fary 

FascPll 

Flndlev 

Fish 

Fisher 

Flthlan 

Foley 

Ford.  Tenn 

Porsythe 

Fountain 

Eraser 

Fuqua 

Gaydos 

Gibbons 

Gllman 

Glnn 

Goldwater 


Baldus 
BedeU 

Cornell 

Early 

Edgar 

Flono 

Hughes 


YEAS— 265 

Gonzalez 

Ooodling 

Gradtson 

Grassley 

Green 

Guyer 

Hagedorn 

Halev 

Hall 

Hamilton 

Hannaford 

Hansen 

Harkin 

Harris 

Heehler,  v;.  Va, 

HP'-kler.  Mass 

Henderson 

Hill  Is 

Holland 

Ho;i 

Howe 

Hubbard 

Hyde 

Ichord 

Jeffords 

Jenrette 

Johnson,  Calif. 

Johnson,  Colo. 

Johnson.  Pa. 

Jones,  Ala. 

Jones,  N.C, 

Jordan 

Kasten 

Kastenmeler 

Kazen 

Kelly 

Kemp 

Kindness 

Krebs 

Krueger 

LaPalce 

Laromarsino 

Landrum 

le^irett 

Lehman 

Leni 

Levltas 

Lloyd,  Calif 

Lloyd,  Tenn 

Lone,  La, 

LonR,  Md, 

lott 

McClory 

Mcr:o=key 

McCormaci 

McDonald 

M^Ewen 

McPsll 

McHueh 

McKmney 

Madipan 

Mann 

Meeds 

Melcher 

Metcalfe 

Me7vlnsky 

Mlche; 

Miller,  Calif, 

M'n'ish 

Mink 

Mitchell,  N,Y, 

Mofikley 

Moffett 

Montgomery 

Moore 

Moorhead, 
Calif, 

Moorhead,  Pa, 

Morcan 

Murphv,  111, 

Murphy,  NY 

Murtha 

Mvers,  Ind 

Mvers,  Pa 

Natcher 

Nedzi 

Nichols 

NAYS — 30 

Hutchinson 
Jacobs 
Keys 
Latta 

MUler,  Ohio 

Nolan 

Obey 


Nix 
Oberstar 

O'Brien 

O'Neill 

Ottlnger 

Passman 

Patten,  N.J 

Patterson. 

Calif. 
Pattison.  N.Y. 
Paul 
Pepper 
Perkins 
Pickle 
Pike 
Poage 
Pressler 
Preyer 
Price 
Pritchard 
Quillen 
Rallsback 
Repiila 
ReuBS 

Richmond 

Rmaldc 

Roberts 

Rob'.nson 

Rogers 

Roncailo 

Rooney 

Roush 

Rousselot 

Roybal 

Ruppe 

Sarasm 

Sarbanes 

Satterfield 

Scheuer 

Sharp 

Ship.ey 

Shuster 

Slkes 

Sisk 

Skubitz 

Slack 

Smith.  Iowa 

Smith,  Nebr. 

Snyder 

Solar? 

Spe::inan 

Spence 

Stanton, 
J   William 

Steed 

Steiger.  Wis. 

Stratton 

Sullivan 

Taylor.  Mo. 

Taylor,  N.C 

Teague 

Thompson 

Thone 

Treen 

Ullman 

Van  Deerlin 

Vander  Jagt 

Vander  Veen 

Vanik 

Vigorito 

VTapgonner 

Waish 

Wha.en 

White 

Whitehurst 

Whitten 

Wiggins 

Wilson.  Bob 

Wlrth 

WollT 

Wvd.er 

Wylie 

Young,  Fla. 

Young.  Tex. 

Zatalockl 


RUS30 

Seiberllng 

Simon 

Stark 

Studds 

Yates 


NOT  VOTING— 157 

Abdnor  Flynt  Mottl 

Abzug  Ford.  Mich.  Neai 

Addabbo  Frenzel  Nowak 

Andrews,  N.C  Frey  O'Hara 

Andrews,  Oiaimo  Pettis 

N  Dak,  Gude  Peyser 

Annunzio  Hammer-  Quie 

Armstrong  schmldt  Randal: 

Ashbrook  Hanley  Range: 

Aspin  Harrington  Rees 

AuColn  Harsha  Rhodes 

BafallE  Hawkins  Riegie 

Bel!  Hayes.  Ind,  Risenhoover 

Bergland  Hays,  Ohio  Rodino 

Biaggl  Hebert  Roe 

Bingham  Hefner  F.ose 

Blanchard  Heinz  Rosenthal 

Boggs  Helstoskl  Rostenkowskl 

Boiling  Hicks  Runnels 

Bonker  Hlghtower  Ryan 

Brown,  Call',  Hmshaw  St  Germain 

Brown,  Mich,  Holtzman  Santlni 

Brown,  Ohio  Horton  Schneebell 

Buchanan  Howard  Schroeder 

Burlison.  Mo,  Hungate  Schulze 

Burton,  John  Jarman  Sebelius 

Burton,  Phillip  Jones,  Okla  Shriver 

Carney  Jones.  Tenn  Staggers 

Carter  Kanh  Stanton, 

Clausen.  Keichum  James  V. 

Don  H.  Koch  Steeiman 

Ciawson,  Del  Litton  Steiger,  Ariz. 

Clay  Ltijan  Stephens 

Cohen  Lundine  Stokes 

Collins,  ni.  McColhster  Stuckey 

Conable  McDade  Symington 

Conlan  McKay  Sj-mms 

Convers  Macdonaid  Talcott 

Cotter  Madden  Thornton 

Crane  Magulre  Traxier 

Daniels,  N.J  Mahon  Tsongas 

Dellums  Martin  Uda.l 

Dent  Mathis  Wampler 

Duncan.  Oreg  Matsunaga  Waxman 

Eckhardt  Mazzoll  Weaver 

Edwards  Ala  Me\ner  Wuson.  C.  H, 

English  Mikva  WUson,  Tex. 

Erlenborn  Milford  Wmn 

Esch  Mil.s  Wright 

EshJeman  Mmeta  Yatron 

Evans.  Coic  Mitchell,  Md        Young,  AJaslia 

Fenwick  Mol.ohan  Young.  Ga. 

Fiood  Mosher  Zeferett; 

F.owers  Moss 

The  Clerk  announced  the  following 
pairs: 

On  this  vote: 

Mr.  Jones  of  Termessee  for,  ■with  Mr.  Har- 
rington against. 

Mr.  Addabbo  for,  with  Mtb.  Meyner  against. 

Mrs,  Boggs  for,  with  Ms  Abzug  against 

Mr,  Annunzio  for,  -with  Mr.  Mlkva  agaJnft. 

Mr.  Domlnlck  V  Daniels  for,  'wltii  Mr. 
Convers  against 

Mr.  Dent  lor,  ■with  Mr.  Dellums  against. 

Mr.  Koch  lor,  ■with  Mr,  Ryan  against. 

Mr,  Howard  for.  ■with  Ms,  Holtzman  against. 

Until  further  notice: 

Mr,  Hubert  with  Mr,  Aspln, 

Mr,  Hanley  with  Mr,  Bonker 

Mr    AuColn   *ith  Mr.  Brown  of  Oallfomla 

Mr.  Bergland  with  Mr.  Btirllson  of  Mlasotirt. 

Mr    Biaggl  with  Mr.  Flowers 

Mr.  Phillip  Burton  with  Mrs.  Collins  of 
Illinois. 

Mr,  Carney  with  Mr   Flynt. 

Mr,  Flood  with  Mr,  Frenzel. 

Mr,  Milford  with  Mr.  Eshleman. 

Mr.  Mitchell  of  Maryland  with  Mr.  Evane  oX 
Colorado, 

Mr   Glaimo  with  Mr,  Esch. 

Mr.  Cotter  with  Mr,  Edwards  of  Alabama, 

Mr,  Hawkins  with  Mr,  English, 

Mr,  Litton  with  Mr,  Bell. 

Mr.  OHara  with  Mr.  Abdnor 

Mr.  Matsunaga  with  Mr,  Carter, 

Mr.  Ford  of  Michigan  with  Mr.  Bafalls. 

Mr.  Rlegle  -with  Mr,  Erlenborn, 

Mr.  Rodino  with  Mr.  Buchanan 

Mr.  Staggers  with  Mr.  Andrews  of  North 
Carolina. 

Mr,  Stokes  with  Mr,  Eckhardt 

Mr,  Traxier  with  Mr  Frey, 

Mr.  Bingham  with  Mr.  Brown  of  Michigan. 

Mr,  Blanchard  with  Mr,  Conable. 

Mr.  John  Burton  ■with  Mr.  Gude. 
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Mr.  Clay  with  Mr.  Macdonaldjof  Massachu- 
setts. 

Mr  rHincan  of  Oregon  with  l/^.  Conlan. 

Mr   Hays  of  Ohio  with  Mr.  DelClawBon. 

Mr  Rose  with  Mr.  Brown  of  Ctilo. 

Mr  Runnels  with  Mr  Andrews  of  North 
Dakota. 

Mr   Hayes  of  Indiana  with  Mr  Crane. 

Mr.  Moss  with  Mr.  Eton  H.  Cla  isen. 

Mr     MottI    with    Mrs.    Fenwlct. 

Mr   Helstoskl  with  Mr.  HamnfBrscbmldt. 

Mr    Rangel  with  Mr.  Heinz. 

Mr   Rpes  with  Mr.  Cohen. 

Mr    H«frier  with  Mr.  Hicks. 

Mr.  Hlghtower  with  Mr.  HarsMa. 

Mr.  Horton  with  Mr    Hungate 

Mr.  Karth  with  Mr   Jarman. 

Mr  Jones  of  Oklahoma  with  Sir.  Lujain. 

Mr.  O'Brien  with  Mr.  Lundlns. 

Mr.  Mabon  with  Mr.  Madden. 

Mr   Martin  with  Mr.  Mathls. 

Mr.  Mazzoll  with  Mr.  McCoUUter. 

Mr.  McDade  with  Mr  McKay. 

Mr   MlriPta  with  Mr.  Mollohac  . 

Mrs   Pettt.s  with  Mr.  Mosher. 

Mr   Wnle  with  Mr.  Neal. 

Mr   Rlaciihoover  with  Mr.  Noi^ak. 

Mr    Hoe  with  Mr    Peyser. 

Mr   Rof^nthal  with  Mr.  Randdll. 

.Mr    Rcwtt-nkowskl  with  Mr  Sakitlnl. 

Mr  Sebellu.s  wl'.h  Mr   Schneeiell. 

Mr  .s<hul/e  with  Mrs.  Schroeier. 

Mr  .Shrlver  with  8t  Germain.  I 

Mr  .lames  V.  Stanton  with  mH  Steelman 

Mr    .StelKer  of  Arizona  with  ilr    Stephens 

Mr  Stuckey  with  Mr  Symlngtpn. 

Mr.  Synuns  with  Mr.  Thorntor 

Mr  Talcott  with  Mr  Mills. 

Mr     BROnHEAD    chang^    hla    vote 

frdin  "nav"  to  "vea."  I 

So  the  conference  report  wis  agreed  to. 

The  re.su It  of  the  vote  waa  announced 
a.s  above  recorded.  j 

A  motion  to  reconsider  \ras  laid  on 
the  table 


GENERAL  LEAVt 

Mr  TEAOUE.  Mr.  Spencer.  I  ask 
unanimous  con.sent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  m  which  to 
rcvi.se  and  extend  their  remi  rks  on  the 
conference  report  just  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  c  ajectlon  to 
the  reciuest  of  the  gentlemar 
York? 

There  was  no  objection 


from  New 


FEDERAL  TRADE  COMMISSION  ACT 
ALTTHORIZA'nON  INC'RIjASE  FOR 
FISCAL  YKARS  1976  AND  1977 

Mr.  MURPHY  of  New  [York.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  a.sk  unanimous  fon.sent  to 
take  from  the  Speakers  dt3f.k  tlie  bill 
'HR  125'J7'  to  amend  the  Federal 
Trade  CommLssion  Act  to  lacrease  the 
authorization  of  appropriati(Jns  for  fis- 
cal years  1976  and  1977  ir.d  for  other 
purposes,  with  the  Sen.'.  iD.i'iidments 
tlieret-o.  and  concur  in  tfce  Senate 
amendments. 

The  Clerk  read  Uio  title  of  tiie  bill. 

The  Clerk  read  the  Senate  amend- 
ments, as  follows: 

Pa^'e  1.  lines  ^.  6.  and  7,  strike  out  ";  and 
by  striking  otit  ■»50.000.000'  and  nsertlng  In 
lieu  thpre<:>f   %bl .23i, 000'  ". 

Ampricl  the  title  so  aa  to  read:  "An  Act  to 
ameiul  the  Federal  Trade  Commlislon  Act  to 
lucrea.se  the  authorization  of  ap  )roprlatlons 
for  fiscal  year  1976.  and  for  othei   purposes.". 


Tlie  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  uf  the  gentleman  from  New 
York? 

There  was  no  objection 


PROVIDING  FOR  CONSIDERATION 
OF  H  R  12677,  ALCOHOL  ABUSE 
AND  ALCOHOLISM  AMENDMENTS 
OP  1976 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  direc- 
tion of  the  Committee  on  Rules.  I  call 
up  House  Resolution  1191  and  ask  for  Its 
Immediate  consideration. 

The  Cletk  read  the  resolution  as 
follows : 

H.  Rn.  1191 

Resolved.  That  upon  the  adoption  of  this 
resolution  It  shall  be  In  order  to  move  that 
the  House  resolve  Itself  Into  the  Conunlttee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union  for  the  consideration  of  the  bill  (H  R 
12677)  to  extend  for  three  fiscal  years  the 
programs  of  assistance  under  the  Compre- 
hensive Alcohol  Abuse  and  Alcoholism  Pre- 
vention, Treatment,  anc*  Rehabilitation  Act 
of  1970,  and  for  other  purpones  After  gen- 
eral debate,  which  shall  be  confined  to  the 
bill  and  shall  continue  not  to  exceed  one 
hour,  to  be  equally  divided  and  controlled 
by  the  chairman  and  ranking  minority 
member  of  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce,  the  bill  shall  be  read  for 
amendment  under  the  flve-mUiut*  rule.  At 
the  conclusion  of  the  consideration  of  the 
bill  for  amendment,  the  Committee  shall 
rise  and  report  the  bill  to  the  Hou.ie  with 
such  amendments  as  may  have  been  adopted, 
and  the  prevtou.-!  question  shall  be  con- 
sidered as  ordered  on  the  bill  and  amend- 
ments thereto  to  final  passage  without  Inter- 
vening motion  except  one  motion  to  recom- 
mit After  the  passage  of  H.R  12677,  the 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce shall  be  discharged  from  the  further 
consideration  of  the  bill  S.  3184,  and  It  shall 
then  be  In  order  In  the  House  move  to  strike 
out  all  after  the  enacting  clause  of  the  said 
Senate  bill  and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof  the 
provisions  contained  In  H  R  12677  as  passed 
by  the  House. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  genUeman  from 
Florida  <Mr.  Pepper)  Is  recognized  for  1 
hour, 

Mr.  PEPPER  Mr  Si>eaker,  I  yield  30 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Illinois 
(Mr.  Anderson)  for  the  minority,  and 
I  yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  con- 
sume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  House  Resolution  1191 
provides  for  consideration  of  H  R.  12677. 
the  Alcohol  Abuse  and  Alcoholism 
Amendments  of  1976. 

This  is  an  open  rule  providing  for  1 
hour  of  general  debate  to  be  equally  di- 
vided and  controlled  by  the  chairman 
and  ranking  minority  member  of  the 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce.  The  bill  is  to  be  read  for 
amendment  under  the  5-minute  rule 

The  rule  further  provides  that  upon 
passage  of  H.R.  12677,  the  Committee  on 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce  shall 
be  discharged  from  further  consideration 
of  S.  3184.  It  then  shall  be  in  order  to 
strike  all  after  the  enacting  clause  of  S. 
3184  and  to  Insert  in  lieu  thereof  the 
provisions  contained  In  H  R.  12677  as 
pa.ssed  by  the  Hou.se 

This  legislation  would  revise  and  ex- 
tend through  fiscal   1979  the  programs 


of  assistance  under  the  Comprehensive 
Alcohol  Abuse  and  Alcoholism  Preven- 
tion, Treatment,  and  Rehabilitation  Act 
of  1970.  According  to  the  committee's 
supplemental  report  No.  94-1092,  au- 
thorizations for  formula  grants  to  the 
States  total  $214  million  project  grants 
and  contracts  authorizations  total 
$249.5  million,  and  $18  million  Is  au- 
thorized for  a  new  program  authorizing 
the  Secretary  of  HEW  to  designate  up 
to  six  national  alcohol  re.search  centers 
for  the  purpose  of  interdi.sciplinary  re- 
search relating  to  alcoholism  and  other 
alcohol  problems. 

Since  this  legislation,  which  I  cospon- 
sored.  was  enacted  In  1970,  advances  have 
been  made  In  Increasing  public  aware- 
ness of  the  clangers  of  alcohol  abuse,  but 
it  remains  one  of  the  most  serious  prob- 
lems impinging  on  the  health  and  wel- 
fare of  our  society 

Until  recently  the  ratio  of  alrohohr 
males  to  alcoholic  females  was  estimated 
at  about  5  to  1;  current  e.stimates  indi- 
cate tliat  fully  one-third  of  the  alcoholic 
population  of  this  Nation  are  women, 
and  this  estimate  may  be  even  higher. 

I  am  concerned  Umi  about  recent  sur- 
veys cited  in  the  committee  report,  indi- 
cating that  80  percent  of  junior  and  sen- 
ior high  school  youngsters  drink  alco- 
holic beverages  and  many  be<xjnie  drunk 
at  least  once  a  week  The  National  In- 
stitute on  Alcohol  Abuse  and  .McoholLsm 
estimates  that  there  are  450  O0f>  teenage 
alcoholics  in  this  country-,  and  even  11- 
year-old  children  are  entering  Alcoholics 
Anonymous 

I  call  my  colleagues  attention  also  to 
the  fact  that  only  half  of  the  St.ates  have 
enacted  legislation  decnminalizinK  pub- 
lic int-oxiration.  and  many  States  liave 
not  fully  implemented  a  program  which 
would  .shift  alcohoh-sm  from  the  criminal 
justice  system  to  the  health  and  welfare 
system.  The  committee  urges  that  a  con- 
tinuing effort  must  be  made  to  expand 
the  number  of  States  which  have  en- 
acted tlie  provisions  of  the  Uniform  Aci 
as  well  as  assist  those  States  which  iiave 
already  done  so  in  developing  adequate 
treatment  .services. 

I  am  hopeful  that  the  new  national 
alcohol  research  centers  will  accelerate 
our  Nation's  efforts  to  fornuilate  effective 
national  programs  for  tiie  prevention  and 
treatment  of  alcoholism  and  otlier  alco- 
hol problems  The  economic  costs  a.s.su- 
ciated  with  tlie  misu.se  of  alcohol  are 
estimated  at  more  than  $25  billion  an- 
nually and  the  programs  supported  by 
the  provisions  of  H  R.  12677  are  of  criti- 
cal importance  to  the  healtli  and  welfare 
of  all  .Americans. 

Mr  Speaker,  the  rule  requested  is  not 
controversial,  and  I  support  its  adoption 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speak- 
er. I  yield  myself  such  tunc  a.s  I  may  con- 
sume. 

Mr  Speaker.  Hou.se  Resolution  1191  L^ 
a  1-hour  open  rule  making  in  order  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  H.R.  12677.  a 
3 -year  extension  of  the  Comprehensive 
Alcohol  Abuse  and  Alcoholism  Preven- 
tion. Treatment  and  Rehabilitation  Art 
of  1970.  After  the  bill  luis  ijeen  read  for 
amendment  under  the  5-minute  rule  and 
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it  is  reported  back  to  the  House  and 
passes,  this  rule  makes  it  in  order  to  dis- 
charge tlie  Committee  on  Interstate  and 
Poreign  Commerce  from  further  con- 
sideration of  S  3184,  strike  all  after 
the  enacting  clause,  and  irusert  the 
language  of  the  Hou.sc-pa.s.sed  bill. 

Mr.  Speaker.  HR  12677  authorizes 
$15  million  for  the  transition  quarter. 
$60  million  In  fiscal  1977,  $66  million  in 
fiscal  1978,  and  $73  million  in  fiscal  1979 
in  formula  grants  to  the  Stales.  The  bill 
also  contains  authorizations  In  each  of 
those  periods  for  i^roject  grants  and  con- 
tracts and  for  special  grants  for  imple- 
mentation of  the  Uniform  Alcoholism 
and  Intoxication  Treatment  Act,  In  the 
amounts  of  $17.5,  $70,  $77  and  $85  mil- 
lion, respectively.  Finally,  the  bill  au- 
thorize,t  $6  million  in  each  of  those  fiscal 
years  for  grants  to  national  alcohol  re- 
search centers  which  would  conduct  in- 
terdisciplinary r&search  on  alcoholism. 

This  bill  Is  oppo.sed  by  HEW  on  the 
grounds  that  it  constitutes  a  narrow, 
categorical  prant  approach  rather  than 
tiie  broader  and  more  flexible  approach 
to  these  problems  preferred  by  the  ad- 
ministration The  total  price  tas  on  this 
bill  for  the  transition  and  3  fiscal 
years  is  $481.5  million.  There  are  no 
minority  views  with  this  report,  I  know 
of  no  opposition  to  this  rule  which  was 
reported  from  the  Rules  Committee  by  a 
voice  vote   I  ur^e  its  adoption 

Mr.  PEPPER  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  no 
further  requests  for  time,  and  if  the 
gentleman  from  Elinois  'Mr  Anderson) 
has  no  further  requests  for  time.  I  move 
the  previous  question  on  the  resolution. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
resolution. 

The  question  was  taken:  and  the 
Speaker  announced  that  the  ayes  ap- 
peared to  have  it 

Mr.  THONE.  Mr  Speaker  I  object  to 
the  vote  on  the  ground  that  a  quorum  Is 
not  present  and  make  the  point  of  order 
that  a  quorum  Is  not  pre.sent. 

The  SPEAKER  Evidently  a  quortmi 
Is  not  present 

The  Sergeant  at  Arms  will  notify 
absent  Members. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic  de- 
vice, and  there  were — yeas  279,  nays  0, 
not  voting  153.  as  follow-s: 


Adams 

Alexander 

Allen 

Ambro 

Anderson. 

Calif. 
Anderson,  III 
Andrews,  N.C 
Archer 
Ashley 
BadUlo 
Bald  us 
Raucus 
Bauman 
Beard.  R.I. 
Beard,  Tenn. 
Bedell 
Bennett 
Bevil! 
Blester 
Blouln 
Boland 
Bo  wen 

cxxn- 


[Roll  No.  292) 
YEAS— 279 

Brad  em  as 

Breaiix 

Brecltln  ridge 

Hr.nkie;. 

Brodhead 

Brooks 

Bronmf.eirl 

Broyhlll 

Burgener 

Burke.  Calif 

Burke,  Fla 

Burke.  Mas.-s 

Burleson,  Te.x 

Butler 

Byron 

Carr 

Cederoerg 

crhappell 

Chlsho'm 

Clancy 

C. eve. and 

Cochran 

Collins,  ni. 
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Collins.  Tex. 

Conte 

Corman 

Cornell 

Coughlin 

D'Amour? 

Daniel,  Dan 

Daniel,  R.  W. 

Daniejson 

Davis 

de  la  Oarza 

De'.aney 

Derrii'k 

Derwlnskl 

Devine 

Dickinson 

Dingell 
Dodd 

Downey.  N.T. 
Drinan 

Duncan,  Tenn. 
du  Pont 


Early 

Edgar 

EilDerg 

Emery 

Evans,  Ind 

Evins,  Tenn. 

Fary 

Fafice  1 

Findley 

Fish 

Fisher 

Fithlan 

Fiorlo 

Foley 

Ford.  Tenn. 

Porsythe 

Fountain 

Eraser 

FuquB 

Oaydos 

Gibbons 

Giiman 

Glnn 

Goldwater 

Gonzalez 

Good  ling 

Gradison 

Grass!  ey 

Green 

Guyer 

Hapedorn 

Haley 

Hall 

Hamilton 

H&nley 

Hannaford 

Hansen 

HarklD 

Harris 

Haves,  Ind 

Hechler,  W.  Va. 

Heckler,  Mass. 

Henderson 

Hicks 

HUlis 

Holland 

Holt 

Holtzman 

Howe 

Hubbard 

Hughes 

Hutchln.eori 

Hyde 

Ichord 

Jacobs 

Jenrette 

Johnson,  Calif. 

Johnson,  Colo. 

Johnson.  Pa 

Jones,  N.C. 

Jordan 

Kasien 

Kasterimeier 

Kazen 

Kelly 

Kemp 

Kevfj 

Kindness 

Krebs 

Krueger 

LaFalce 

Lagomarsino 


Landrum 

Latta 

Leggett 

Lehman 

Lent 

Levitas 

L.oyri.  CaliJ 

Lloyd,  Tenn. 

Long,  La. 

Long,  Md. 

Lott 

McClory 

McCiOskey 

McCormack 

MrDonaid 

McEwen 

McFall 

MrHugh 

McKlnney 

Madigan 

Mann 

Meeds 

Meicher 

Metcalfe 

Mezvmsky 

Mi  Che! 

Miller.  Calif 

MUler,  Ohio 

Mmish 

Mink 

Mitchell.  N.Y. 

Moakley 

Moffett 

Montgomery 

Moore 

Moorhead, 

Calif. 
Moorhead.  Pa. 
Morgan 
Murphv,  m 
Murphy,  N.Y, 
Murtha 
Myers,  Ind. 
Myers,  Pa 
Natcher 
Nedzi 
Nichols 
Nix 
Nolan 
Obersiar 
Obey 
OBnen 
O  Neill 
Ottlnger 
Passman 
Patten,  N.J. 
Pat:,  erson. 

Calif. 
Pattison,  N.Y 
PatU 
Pepper 
Perkins 
PicklE 
Pike 
Poatte 
Press]  er 
Forever 
Price 
Pritchard 
QuUlen 
RaUsback 
Rangel 

NAYS— 0 


Regula 

Reuss 

Richmond 

Rmajdo 

Roberts 

Robinson 

Rogers 

Roncalio 

Roiish 

Rousselot 

Roybal 

Ruppe 

Russo 

Sarasln 

Sarbanes 

Saiterfleld 

Scheuer 

Selberling 

Sharp 

Shipley 

Shusier 

Slkes 

Simon 

Sisk 

Skubitz 

Slack 

Smith,  Iowa 

Smith,  Nebr 

Snyder 

Solarz 

Spell  man 

Spence 

Stanton, 

J.  WUUam 
Stark 
Steed 
Stephens 
Stratton 
Stuckey 
Studds 
Sullivan 
Taylor,  Mo. 
Taylor,  N.C, 
Teagtie 
Thompson 
Thone 
Thornton 
Treen 
Ullman 
Van  Deerlln 
Vunder  Jag' 
Vander  Veen 
Vanik 
Vigorlto 
Waggonner 
Walsh 
Whalen 
W^hite 
Whltehurst 
Whitten 
Wiggins 
Wiison,  Bob 
Wirth 
Wolff 
Wydler 
Wyhe 
Yates 
Young.  : 
Young, 


.  Fla 
,  Tex 


Zablockl 


NOT  VOTING— 153 


Abdnor 
Abzug 
Addabbo 
Andrews, 
N.  Dak. 
Annunzio 
Armstrong 
Ashbrook 
Aspin 
AuCoin 
Bafalis 
Bell 

Bergland 
Biaggi 
Bingham 
Blan.hard 
Eoggs 
Boiling 
Honker 
Brown.  Call.' 
Brown,  Mich. 
Brown,  Ohio 
Buchanan 
Burlison.  Mo. 
Burton,  John 
Burton,  Phillip 


Del 


Carney 
Carter 
C.ausen, 
Don  H. 

Ciawson, 

Clay 

L.ohen 

Conable 

Conlan 

Conyers 

Cotter 

Crane 

Daniels,  N.J. 

De.iums 

Dent 

Downing,  Va 

Duncan,  Oreg. 

Eckhardt 

Edwards,  Ala 

Edwards,  Calif. 

English 

Erlenborn 

Esch 

Eshleman 

Evans.  Colo 

Fen  wick 


Flood 
Flowers 
Flynt 

Ford,  Mich. 
Frenzel 
Frey 
Giaimo 
Gude 
Hammer- 
schmidt 
Harrington 
Harsha 
Hawkins 
Hays,  Ohio 
Hebert 
Hefner 
Hemz 
Helstoskl 
Hlghtower 
Hlnshaw 
Horton 
Howard 
Hungate 
Jarman 
Jones.  Ala. 
Jeffords 


Jones,  OklB 

Jones,  Tenn. 

Karth 

Ketchum 

Koch 

Litton 

Lujan 

Luname 

McColllster 

McDade 

McKay 

Macdonald 

Madden 

Maguire 

Mahon 

Manm 

Mathls 

Matsunaga 

Mazzoll 

Meyner 

Mikva 

MUford 

Mills 

Mineta 

Mitchell,  Md. 

Moliohan 

Mosher 


Moss 

Mottl 

Neal 

Nowak 

O'Hara 

Pettis 

Peyser 

Quie 

Randall 

Rees 

Rhodes 

Riegle 

Risenhoover 

Radino 

Roe 

Rooney 

Rose 

Rosenthal 

Rostenkowski 

Runnels 

Ryan 

St  Germain 

Santmi 

Schneebell 

Schroeder 

Schulze 

Sebeiius 


Shrlver 

Staggers 

Stanton, 

Jamee  V 
Stee.man 
Btelger,  Ariz. 
Steiger,  Wis, 
Stokes 
Symington 
Sj'mms 
Talcott 
Traxler 
Tsongas 
Udall 
Wamp^er 
Waxman 
Weaver 
WUson.  C  H. 
Wilson.  Tex. 
Winn 
Wright 
Yatron 

Young,  Alaska 
Young,  Oa. 
Zeferetti 


The  Clerk  announced  the  following 
pairs  1 

Mrs.  Boggs  with  Mr,  Bell. 

Mr.  Domlnlck  V.  Daniels  with  Mr  Andrews 
of  North  Dakota. 

Mr.  Blaggi  with  Mr.  Carter. 

Mr.  PhUUp  Burton  with  Mr,  Eckhardt 

Mr  Glalmo  with  Mrs  Penwlck. 

Mr.  Hubert  with  Mr,  Brown  of  Michigan. 

Mr.  Rooney  with  Mr.  Edwards  of  Alabama 

Mr.  Annunzio  with  Mr.  Eshleman. 

Mr.  Howard  with  Mr.  Oude. 

Mr.  Jones  of  Tennessee  with  Mr  Abdnor. 

Mr.  Matsunaga  with  Mr  Prenzel 

Mr  Mazzoll  with  Mr.  Hungate. 

Mr.  Risenhoover  with  Mr.  Ashbrook. 

Mr.  Mitchell  of  Maryland  with  Mr.  Horton. 

Mr.  Hawkins  with  Mr.  Don  H.  Clausen. 

Mr  John  L.  Burton  with  Mr.  Jones  of  Ala- 
bama. 

Mr.  Dent  with  Mr.  Brown  of  Ohio 

Mr.  English  with  Mr.  Prey. 

Mr.  Mlkva  with  Mr.  Erlenborn. 

Mrs  Meyner  with  Mr.  Jarman. 

Mr.  Litton  with  Mr.  Buchanan 

Mr.  Koch  with  Mr.  Heinz. 

Mr.  Bingham  with  Mr  Jones  of  Oklahoma. 

Mr.  Bergland  with  Mr.  Del  Clawscn. 

Mr,  AuCoin  with  Mr.  Esch 

Mr.  Rodlno  with  Mr.  Jeffords. 

Mr.  Addabbo  with  Mr.  Cohen 

Ms.  -Abzug  with  Mr.  Karth 

Mr.  Mineta  with  Mr.  Lujan. 

Mr  Mllford  with  Mr   Conable 

Mr.  Rosenthal  with  Mr.  Macdonald  of 
Massachusetts. 

Mr.  Rostenkowski  with  Mr.  Madden. 

Mr.  Runnels  with  Mr.  Conlan. 

Mr.  Rose  with  Mr.  Maguire. 

Mr.  Santlnl  with  Mr  Mahon. 

Mr.  Staggers  with  Mr.  Crane. 

Mr.  Hav-s  of  Ohio  with  Mr.  Aspln. 

Mr.  Brown  of  California  with  Mr.  Ham- 
merschmldt. 

Mr.  Bonker  with  Mr.  Conyers. 

Mr.  Burlison  of  Missouri  with  Mr.  Har- 
rington. 

Mr,  Carney  with  Mr.  Dellums. 

Mr.  Cotter  with  Mr.  Downing  of  Virginia. 

Mr.  Duncan  of  Oregon  with  Mr.  Helstoskl. 

Mr.  Edwards  of  California  with  Mr.  Clay. 

Mr  Evans  of  Coloi-ado  with  Mr  Martin. 

Mr.  Flood  with  Mr.  McKay. 

Mr   Moliohan  with  Mr.  Randall. 

Mr.  Mottl  with  Mr  McColllster. 

Mr.  Flynt  with  Mr.  Rees. 

Mr.  Hawkins  with  Mr.  Steelman. 

Mr.  Hefner  with  Mr.  Steiger  of  Arizona. 

Mr.  Moss  with  Mr.  McDade. 

Mr,  Flowers  with  Mr.  Talcott. 

Mr.  Hlghtower  with  Mr.  Schulze. 

Mr.  Lundlne  with  Mr.  Qule. 

Mr.  Mathls  with  Mr.  Sebellus 

Mr.  Waxman  with  Mr.  Peyser 

Mr.  Stokes  with  Mr,  Roe. 
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Mr  Neal  with  Mr  St^lfter  dS  W'.sronstn. 
Mr   Novak  with  Mr  .=U'hnpab«-l: 
Mr  OHara  with  Mr  Shrlvar 
Mr  Tsonga*  with  Mr  Hymais 
Mrs.  Schroeder  with  Mrs   Pe'Us. 
Mr.  Udall  with  Mr  Mosher. 
Mr.  Traxler  with  Mr   Wampler 
Mr    Ford  of  Michigan   with  Mr    James  V. 
StAnton 
Mr    St  Oermaln  with  Mr    Symington. 
Mr  Rlegle  with  Mr.  Mills. 


So  the  resolution  was 
The  result  of  the  vote 

as  above  recorded 

\  motion  to  reconsider 

table. 


(greed  to. 
was  announced 

was  laid  on  the 


PERMISSION  FOR  COMMITTEE  ON 
APPROPRI.XTIONS  TO  I'T!  F  PRIVI- 
LEGED REPORT  ON  l)KsrRICT  OF 
COLUMBIA    BUDGET! 

Mr  NATCHER  Mr  ^Peaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Committee 
on  Appropriations  may  h»ve  until  mid- 
night tonight  to  file  a  p^vileged  report 
on  the  District  of  Colurrfbia  budget  for 
fiscal  year  1976.  ,' 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Florida  reserved  all 
points  of  order  on  the  bill.  1 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  th«-e  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleifian  from  Ken- 
tucky- .•' 

There  was  no  objection, 


PROVIDING  FOR  CONSIDERATION 
OF  H  R.  12679,  EXTENSION  OF  PRO- 
GRAMS FOR  HEALTH  SERVICES 
RESEARCH  AND  STAJTISncS  AND 
MEDICAL    LIBRARIES 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  direc- 
tion of  the  Committee  on  Jlules,  i  call  up 
House  Resolution  1192  a^d  ask  for  Its 
immediate  consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resi  dution,  as  fol- 
lows: 

H.  Res,  1192 

Resolved,  That  upon  the  kdoptlon  of  this 
resolution  it  shall  be  in  ord  ir  to  move  that 
the  House  resolve  Itself  intc  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  !  tate  of  the  Un- 
ion for  the  consideration  o'  the  bill  (H.R. 
12679)  to  amend  the  Public  Health  Service 
Act  to  extend  for  three  fiscal  years  assistance 
programs  for  health  servlo  is  research  and 
statistics  and  programs  fc  r  assistance  to 
medical  libraries,  and  for  [other  purposes. 
After  general  debate,  which  Shall  be  confined 
to  the  bill  and  shall  continue  not  to  exceed 
one  hour,  to  be  equally  divided  and  con- 
trolled by  the  chairman  and  rtanJtlng  minority 
member  of  the  Committee  oh  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce,  the  bill  ihall  be  read  for 
amendment  under  the  flve-mlnute  rule  At 
the  conclusion  of  the  consideration  of  the 
bill  for  amendment,  the  Coninlttee  shall  rise 
and  report  the  bill  to  the  House  with  such 
amendments  as  may  have  btisn  adopted,  and 
the  previous  question  shall  te  considered  as 
ordered  on  the  bill  and  ameidments  thereto 
to  final  passage  without  Intirvenlng  motion 
except  one  motion  to  recommit. 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  30 
minutes  to  the  able  gentleman  from 
Ohio  <Mr  Lattai  pciullng'  which  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  Consume. 

Mr  Speaker.  House  Resolution  1192 
provides  for  coaskicration  of  H  R.  12679. 
extension  of  programs  for  health  services 
research  and  statistics  and  medical  li- 
braries 


It  is  an  open  rule,  providing  1  hour  of 
general  debate,  divided  in  the  custom- 
ary manner.  No  provision  is  made  for 
waiver  of  any  rules  of  the  House  This 
is  a  simple,  straightforward  rule 

H.R  12679  extends  the  authorizations 
of  appropriations  for  the  National  Cen- 
ter for  Health  Services  Research. 
NCHSR.  the  National  Center  for  Health 
Statistics.  NCHS.  and  the  National  Li- 
brary of  Medicine.  NLM.  for  3  fiscal  years 
through  fl.scal  1979  with  a  total  authori- 
zation of  $318.25  million  In  addition 
the  legislation  makes  minor  substantive 
modifications  In  the  existing  authorities 
for  these  programs  intended  to  specify 
separate  authorizations  for  the  coopera- 
tive health  statistics  system,  CHSS.  in- 
crease the  number  of  qualified  scientific 
and  professional  personnel  available  to 
the  programs,  mandate  training  pro- 
grams in  health  services  research  and 
health  statistics,  and  change  the  due 
dates  of  various  reports  on  health  in  the 
United  States  required  by  law 

Since  1878,  the  collection,  publication, 
and  analysis  of  vital  and  health  statis- 
tics has  been  one  of  the  oldest  health 
functions  of  the  Federal  Government. 
This  bill  provides  specific  legislative  au- 
thority for  the  development  of  a  coopera- 
tive health  statistics  system  ThLs  coop- 
erative system  Is  designed  io  provide  the 
framework  for  a  coalition  among  the 
varloas  levels,  national.  State  and  local, 
of  government  for  the  collection  of  health 
statistics.  The  National  Center  for  Health 
Statistics  has  the  responsibility  for 
providing  the  national  leadership  needed 
to  develop  and  implement  such  a  system 
Further,  the  bill  contains  a  provision  re- 
quiring that  statistical  activities  under- 
taken under  the  authority  of  Public  Law 
93-641.  the  National  Health  Planning 
and  Research  Development  Act  of  1974. 
be  coordinated  with  the  CHSS 

The  legislation  provides  an  authori- 
zation for  30  additional  qualified  scien- 
tific and  administrative  personnel  who 
can  be  paid  at  the  top  of  the  general 
schedule  of  the  civil  service  system.  Fif- 
teen of  the  personnel  will  be  available  to 
the  national  center  for  the  intramural 
research  program  under  the  National 
Center  for  Health  Services  Research:  10 
will  go  to  the  National  Center  for  Health 
Statistics:  and  5  of  the  additional  posi- 
tions should  be  available  to  the  Nation- 
al Library  of  Medicine 

Since  the  enactment  of  health  services 
research,  our  Nation  has  benefited  from 
the  Implementation  of  studies  of  great 
value,  particularly  on  physician  assist- 
ant programs,  experimental  medical  care 
review  organizations,  and  computerized 
medical  information  systems.  The  need 
for  better  planning  of  the  research  ef- 
fort has  been  recognized  and  substantial 
strides  have  been  made  in  the  develop- 
ment of  a  more  coherent  re.search  pro- 
gram. 

Mr  Speaker,  I  support  the  priorities 
for  health  services  research  which  have 
been  explicitly  defined  and  which  in- 
clude: Inflation  and  productivity  In  the 
health  sector,  health  insurance  and  fi- 
nancing, health  manpower,  the  quality 
of  health  services,  planning  and  regula- 
tion of  the  health  system,  health  care 


and  the  disadvantaged,  long-term  care, 
and  ambulatory  care  and  emergency 
medical  services. 

The  commltU-e  report  contains  a 
statement  that  a  cost  estimate  was  re- 
quested on  HR  12679  when  it  was  or- 
dered reitortt-d  but  the  Congressional 
Budget  Office  to  date  has  been  unable  to 
provide  an  estimate 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  rule  requested  is  not 
controversial  It  is  a  straight  1-hour  open 
rule  with  no  waiver  of  points  of  order: 
and  I  support  its  adoption. 

Mr  LATTA  Mr  Speaker.  I  yield  mv- 
self  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  House  Resolution  1192 
provides  1  hour  of  general  debate  for  the 
consideration  of  H  R  12679,  a  bill  to 
amend  the  Public  Health  Service  Act 
Under  thLs  rule,  the  bill  will  be  open  to 
all  germane  amendments  Tliere  are  no 
waivers  of  points  of  order. 

H.R  12679  extend.s  the  authorization 
for  the  National  Center  for  Health  Serv- 
ices Research,  the  National  Center  for 
Health  Statistics  and  the  National  Li- 
brary- of  Medicine  for  3  fiscal  years 
through  fiscal  year  1979.  The  total 
amount  authorized  in  this  bill  is  S318,- 
250.000  T7-ie  bill  modifies  existing  pro- 
grams to  specify  separate  uuthorizalioas 
for  the  cooperative  health  statistics  sys- 
tem and  to  increase  the  number  of  scien- 
tific and  professional  personnel  available 
to  the  programs. 

The  administration  is  opposed  to  H  R 
12679  unless  it  is  amended  to: 

Authorize  "such  sums  as  may  be 
necessary". 

Delete  the  30  additional  supergrades 
and  requirement  that  30  of  the  proposed 
new  total  of  180  supergrades  be  for  the 
National  Center  for  Health  Services  Re- 
search, the  National  Center  for  Health 
Statistics  and  the  National  Library  of 
Medicine: 

Delete  the  proposed  separate  author- 
ization for  the  cooperative  health  sta- 
tistics system  within  the  National  Center 
for  Health  Statistics. 

Mr  Speaker.  I  have  no  requests  for 
time 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  no 
requests  for  time. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  move  the  previous 
question  on  the  resolution. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  recon.sider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 
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IN     THE     COMMrrTEE     OF     THE     WHOUC 


ALCOHOL  ABUSE  ANT)  ALCOHOLISM 
AMENDMENTS   OF    1976 

Mr  ROGERS  Mr  Speaker.  I  move 
that  the  House  resolve  Itself  into  the 
Committee  of  the  Wliole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union  for  the  considera- 
tion of  the  bill  iHR.  12677)  to  extend 
for  3  fiscal  years  the  pro^ranvs  of  assist- 
ance under  the  Comprehensive  Alcohol 
Abuse  and  .Alcoholi.sm  Prevention.  Treat- 
ment, and  Rehabilitation  Act  of  ly70, 
and  for  other  purp)ose8. 

The  SPEAKER  Tlie  question  Is  on  the 
motion  offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
Florida  iMr   Rogers' 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 


Accordingly  the  House  resolved  itself 
Into  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  ttie  State  of  the  Union  for  the  con- 
sideration of  the  biU  H.R.  12677.  with 
Mr  Roberts  in  the  chair. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

By  unanimous  consent,  the  first  read- 
ing of  the  bill  was  dispensed  with. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  rule,  the 
gentleman  from  Florida  <Mr.  Rogers) 
will  be  recognized  for  30  minutes,  and  the 
gentleman  from  North  Carolina  (Mr. 
Broyhill  I  will  be  recognized  for  30 
minutes. 

The  Chair  recognizes  tlie  gentleman 
from  Florida  (Mr.  Rogers). 

Mr.  ROGERS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  bill  H.R.  12677,  Ls 
basically  a  simple  extension  for  3  fiscal 
years,  1977.  1978  and  1979.  of  the  pro- 
grams of  assistance  under  the  Compre- 
hensive Alcohol  Abuse  and  Alcoholism 
Prevention.  Treatment,  and  Rehabilita- 
tion Act  of  1970. 

Mr.  Chairman,  briefly,  it  would  do  the 
following: 

F^st.  It  would  extend,  with  minor  re- 
visions, the  authorizations  for  formula 
grants  to  the  States. 

Second.  It  would  extend,  with  minor 
revisions,  the  authorizations  for  project 
grants  and  contracts  for  alcoholism 
programs. 

Third.  It  would  authorize  the  designa- 
tion of  national  alcohol  research  centers 
to  conduct  interdisciplinary  research  on 
alcoholism  and  other  alcohol  problems. 

Fourth.  It  would  amend  the  provisions 
with  respect  to  State  plans  to  require 
each  State  to  survev  and  Identify  the 
need  for  alcoholism  prevention  and 
treatment  programs  for  women  and 
youths,  and  to  require  each  State  to  pro- 
vide assurances  that  programs  supported 
by  formula  grant  moneys  provide  stand- 
ards or  protocols  to  measure  effective- 
ness. 

Fifth.  It  would  require  the  Secretary 
of  HEW  to  give  special  consideration  to 
project  grant  and  contract  applications 
for  programs  for  women  and  individuals 
under  the  age  of  18.  which  Is  a  growing 
problem  in  tlie  field  of  alcoholism. 

Sixth.  It  would  require  the  Secretary 
of  HEW  to  issue  regulations  enforcing 
nondiscrimuiation  in  hospital  and  out- 
patient facilities  in  admission  and  treat- 
ment of  alcoholics  and  alcohol  abusers. 

Seventh.  It  would  amend  the  provi- 
sions of  the  Drug  Abuse  Office  and 
Treatment  Act  of  1972  with  respect  to 
State  plans  to  require  each  State  to  sur- 
vey and  identify  the  need  for  alcoholism 
prevention  and  treatment  programs  for 
women  and  youtlis,  and.  with  respect  to 
project  grants  and  contracts,  to  require 
tlial  Uie  Secretary  of  HEW  give  special 
consideration  to  applications  for  pro- 
grams for  women  and  individuals  under 
the  age  of  18. 

Mr  Chairman,  this  bill  would  author- 
ize $136  million  for  fiscal  year  1977.  $149 
million  for  fiscal  year  1978,  and  $164 
million  for  fl.scal  year  1979. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  have  no  requests  for 
time,  and  I  reserve  the  balance  of  my 
lime. 


Mr.  BROYHHiL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  myseK  such  time  as  I  may  con- 
siune. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  in  strong  support 
of  this  bill,  which  extends  for  3  years  the 
Comprehensive  Alcohol  Abuse  and  Alco- 
holism Prevention.  Treatment,  and  Re- 
habilitation Act,  which  has  been  on  the 
books  for  some  time. 

This  program  provides  financial  as- 
sistance for  prevention,  treatment,  reha- 
bilitation and  education  in  the  area  of 
alcohol  abuse.  Abuse  of  alcohol  and  al- 
coholism is  the  No.  1  health  concern  in 
America  today.  It  affects  every  segment 
of  our  society,  the  rich,  the  young,  the 
old,  black  and  white.  It  is  a  grave  na- 
tional concern,  particularly  because  of 
the  growing  number  of  problem  drink- 
ers among  teenagers. 

The  overall  problem  of  alcoholism  and 
alcohol  abuse  Is  indeed  a  serious  con- 
cern with  considerable  economic  costs  as 
well.  In  the  testimony  that  was  offered 
before  the  Committee  it  was  estimated 
that  the  economic  cost  of  alcoholism  to 
the  Nation  as  a  whole  is  over  $25  billion 
a  year. 

Therefore,  I  feel  that  the  modest 
amcmnts  authorized  under  this  bill  to 
try  to  do  something  about  alcohol  abuse 
constitute  a  moderate  expenditure  as  far 
as  the  taxpayers  are  concerned. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  urge  that  my  col- 
leagues vote  in  favor  of  extension  of  this 
program  which  has  this  worthwhile  goal. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Florida.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BROYHILL.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Florida. 

Mr,  YOUNG  of  Florida.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding, 

I  would  ask  the  gentleman  if  he  can 
cite  for  us  just  one  or  two  positive  ac- 
complishments of  this  program  in  the 
field  of  prevention  of  alcoholism  or  treat- 
ment of  those  who  have  alcohol  prob- 
lems. 

Mr.  BROYHILL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  re- 
cently had  an  opportunity  to  visit  with 
one  of  the  mental  health  groups  in  my 
district  which  is  involved  in  the  opera- 
tion of  programs  in  the  area  of  alcohol 
abuse.  They  have  cited  a  number  of  suc- 
cess stories  in  that  particular  commu- 
nity. They  point  out  that  they  have  been 
able  to  work  with  individuals,  young  and 
old,  in  order  to  rehabilitate  them. 
Through  this  program  they  have  been 
provided  tlie  necessary  staflBng  and  fa- 
cilities to  provide  rehabilitation  treat- 
ment. 

But,  above  all.  the  tremendous  success 
that  this  particular  group  has  had  comes 
from  the  educational  programs  they  have 
conducted  Ln  the  community.  This  is  par- 
ticularly true  among  young  people.  The 
Impact  that  their  program  is  having, 
they  feel,  has  been  felt  especially  in  the 
area  of  changing  the  drinking  habits  of 
teenagers  in  that  particular  community. 

I  can  only  cite  for  the  Members,  at 
least  from  my  own  personal  experience, 
data  from  the  reports  that  I  have  had 
from  groups  who  have  received  grants 
luider  this  program.  In  addition,  the 
Committee  has  on  record,  similar  reports 
from  groups  around  the  country.  Those 
reports  do  cite  success  in  dealing  with 


alcoholics,  with  alcoholism,  and  with 
programs  to  rehabilitate  alc<rtiollcs,  and, 
particularly,  in  putting  together  and 
sponsoring  education  programs  In  the 
community. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  seems  to  me  that 
these  efforts  are  beginning  to  be  evident, 
and  It  is  apparent  that  the  area  of  edu- 
cation should  be  a  No.  1  priority  in  the 
program. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  including  for  the 
Record  at  this  point  a  simimary  of  the 
legislation: 

SUMMAEY     OF    LEGISLATIOK 

HJi.  12677  would  revise  and  extend  for 
three  fiscal  years,  1977,  1978,  and  1979,  the 
programs  of  assistance  under  the  Comprehen- 
sive Alcohol  Abuse  and  Alcoholism  Preven- 
tion, Treatment,  and  Rehabilitation  Act  of 
1970.  Briefly,  It  would  do  the  following: 

1.  It  would  authorize  appropriations  of 
$15  million  for  the  period  banning  JtUy  1. 
1976  through  September  30,  1976,  $60  million 
for  fiscal  year  1977,  $66  million  for  fiscal  ye«u" 
1978.  and  $73  mllUon  for  fiscal  year  1979 
for  formula  grants  to  the  States. 

2.  It  would  authorize  ai^rc^rlatlonx  of 
$17.5  million  for  the  period  beginning  Jxily  1. 
1976  through  September  30,  1976,  $70  million 
for  fiscal  year  1977.  $77  million  for  fiscal  year 
1978.  and  $86  million  for  fiscal  year  1979  for 
project  grants  and  contracts  and  for  special 
grants  for  Implementation  of  the  Uniform 
Alcoholism  and  Intoxication  Treatment  Act. 

3  It  would  authorize  the  designation  of 
National  Alcohol  Research  Centers  which 
would  conduct  InterdlsclpUnary  research  on 
alcoholism  and  other  alcohol  problems  and 
which  would  be  eligible  to  receive  annual 
grants  of  up  to  $1  million  i)er  year  for  *uch 
purposes  $6  million  would  be  authorized  for 
each  of  fiscal  years  1977,  1978,  and  1979  for 
grants  to  such  centers. 

4.  It  would  amend  the  provisions  with  re- 
spect to  State  plans  to  Include  a  requirement 
that  each  State  survey  and  Identify  the  need 
for  prevention  and  treatment  of  alcoholism 
and  alcohol  abuse  by  women  and  by  individ- 
uals under  the  age  of  eighteen  and  provide 
assurances  that  the  State  program  will  be 
designed  to  meet  such  needs.  It  would  alao 
require  that  the  Secretary  give  special  con- 
sideration to  applications  for  special  project 
grants  and  contracts  which  would  establish 
alcohol  abuse  and  alcoholism  prevention  and 
treatment  programs  for  women  and  individ- 
uals under  the  age  of  eighteen. 

5.  It  would  require  that  State  plans  asstire 
that  programs  or  projects  supported  by 
formula  grant  funds  provide  to  State  alcohol 
agencies  standards  to  measure,  or  protocols 
to  determine,  the  effectiveness  of  such  proj- 
ects and  would  require  that  applicants  for 
special  project  grants  and  contracts  provide 
such  standards  or  protocols. 

6.  It  would  make  the  requirements  of  exist- 
ing law  which  prohibit  hospitals  from  dis- 
criminating against  alcohol  abusers  and  alco- 
holics In  admission  and  treatment  applicable 
to  outpatient  facilities  and  would  require 
that  the  Secretary  issue  regulations  by  De- 
cember 31,  1976  for  the  enforcement  of  these 
policies.  It  would  require  that  State  alcohol 
agencies  review  admissions  to  hospitals  and 
outpatient  facUltlee  to  Insure  con^jliance 
with  nondiscrimination  requirements  and 
that  such  agencies  make  periodic  reports  to 
the  Secretary  respecting  such  review. 

7  It  would  require  that  all  applications 
for  special  project  grants  and  contracts  be 
submitted  to  the  National  Advisory  Council 
on  Alcohol  Abuse  and  that  no  such  applica- 
tion be  approved  unless  It  Is  recommended 
for  approval  by  the  Council. 

8  It  would  amend  the  provisions  of  the 
Drug  Abuse  Office  and  Treatment  Act  of  1972 
to    mclude    a    requirement    that    each    State 
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survey  and  Identify  the  need  f o  ■  prevention 

and  treatment  of  drug  abuae  aid  drug  de- 
pendence by  women  and  by  Indlv  [duals  under 
the  age  of  eighteen  and  provld  »  assurances 
that  the  State  program  will  be  designed  to 
meet  such  needs.  It  w  :'i  !  i  •  require  that 
the  Secretary  give  spei  a;  r. ^deration  to 
applications  for  special  project,  tTants  and 
Contracts  which  would  eatabilsli  drug  abuse 
and  drug  dependence  preventloi  and  treat- 
ment programs  for  women  ana  Individuals 
under  the  age  of  eighteen.  1 

I  urge  favorable  conslderaSon  of  this 

bill    Thank  you.  Mr.  Chairman. 

-Mr  YOUNG  of  Florida.  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  thanit  tlie  gentleman  very  njuch. 

x\Ir  RODINO.  Mr.  Chalrma^i.  I  rise  In 
strong  support  of  these  amorwirrii^nts  to 

the   Comprehensive   Alcohol   A'  and 

.AlrohoILsm  Prevention  Treatjnent  and 
l^vohabiliUxtioii  Act  of  1970.       j 

I  particularly  want  to  conlmend  the 
dustinguished  gentleman  from  Florida 
•  Mr.  Rogers)  for  his  inltlatlvi  and  con- 
tinuing leadership  in  this  areaTand  In  my 
judgment  we  owe  a  debt  of  gratitude  to 
him  for  his  untiring  efforts  Ifi  combat- 
ing the  serious  problem  of  alcf)hol  abuse 
and  alcoholism  in  this  countii'i 

I  also  want  to  express  my  wh^olehearted 
support  for  th--  provisions  cofitalned  in 
H.R.  12677.  which  place  particular  em- 
phasis on  the  treatment  needi  of  female 
substance  abusers.  | 

Just  2  months  ago  when  this  body  was 
considering  the  conference  1  report  on 
S.  2017,  the  Drug  Abuse  bfflce  and 
Treatment  Act  Amendments  (if  1976,  the 
gentleman  from  Florida  (Mr.  Rogers) 
and  I  engaged  in  a  brief  colliquy  which 
pointed  up  the  fact  that  greater  attention 
had  to  be  afforded  to  the  special  prob- 
lems of  female  drug  and  alcohbl  abusers 

I  want  to  congratulate  the  Gentleman 
from  Florida  'Mr  Rogers)  fpr  his  ex- 
peditious action  In  bringing  tojthe  floor  a 
legislative  program  which  Is  ^eclflcally 
designed  to  respond  to  the  unique  needs 
of  female  substance  abusers;  jmd  I  sin- 
cerely believe  that  the  provisions  in 
H  R.  12677  represent  a  significant  step 
forward  in  addressing  this  timely  issue. 

For  some  time  now  I  have  b4en  deeply 
concerned  that  drug  and  aIc(xiol  abuse 
by  women  has  severely  Impacttd  society 
in  many  ways.  In  addition  toXhe  prob- 
lems created  for  the  abuser  herself,  al- 
cohol abuse  has  also  har!  :i  (lev;i  *.  ';::g 
ir!ii)Hct  on  family  life.  Tin;,  is  i:c:i:-,:i- 
strated  by  recent  studies  which Ihow  that 
alcoholism  is  an  important  faftor  iii  an 
overwhelming  number  of  divafce  cases. 
Anotlier  study  conducted  in  1973  con- 
cluded that  maternal  alcoholism  can 
cause  aberrant  fetal  development,  and  Ls 
a  significant  factor  In  child  abuse  and 
child  neglect.  I  am  also  very  troubled  by 
the  fact  that  women  accoimt  for  the  larg- 
est Increase  in  problem  drinkers  in  re- 
cent years.  For  example,  according  to  a 
1974  survey.  Alcoholics  Anonymous  found 
that  one  out  of  every  three  new  members 
in  the  last  3  years  was  a  woman. 

r>:^pite  the  .severity  of  the  problem.  It 
i.s  quite  clear  that  adequate  treatment 
prognims  and  facilities  do  not  exist  to  re- 
.spond  to  the  special  needs  of  women  al- 
coholics and  the  same  can  be  said  for  all 
types  of  drug  abuse  among  women  The 
committee  has  clearly  recognized  thLs  In- 
adequacy by  including  a  provision  In  H.R. 


12677  which  would  require  States  to 
identify  the  special  needs  of  female  al- 
cohol and  drug  abusers  and  to  develop 
programs  to  respond  to  these  needs. 
Likewise,  the  bill  includes  another  provi- 
sion which  would  require  the  Secretary 
of  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare  to  give 
special  consideration  to  applications  for 
special  project  grants  and  contracts 
which  would  establish  appropriate  pre- 
vention and  treatment  programs  for 
female  substance  abusers. 

I  commend  the  committee  for  Includ- 
ing these  meritorious  provisions  In  this 
legislation,  and  I  am  convinced  they  will 
go  a  long  way  In  remedying  this  serious 
problem. 

Mr.  BADILLO  Mr  Chairman.  I  rise  In 
support  of  H.R.  12677,  the  Alcohol  Abuse 
and  Alcoholism  Amendments  of  1976.  The 
bill  would  revise  and  extend  for  3  fl.scal 
years  programs  of  assistance  under  the 
Compreheaslve  Alcohol  Abu.se  and  Alco- 
holism Prevention.  Treatment  and  Re- 
habilitation Act  of  1970.  As  you  may  re- 
member the  1970  provisions  were  de- 
signed to  provide  a  comprehensive  and 
coordinated  Federal  approach  to  the 
problem,  and  recognized  the  fact  that 
alcoholism  Is  a  disease,  and  the  law  and 
court  decisions  shifted  the  treatment  of 
alcoholism  from  the  criminal  Justice  sys- 
tem to  the  health  and  welfare  system 

I  concur  with  the  committee  report 
which  states  that  alcoholLsm  Is  .still  a 
growing  national  problem.  I  al.-^o  sup- 
port the  new  priority  created  bv  H  R 
12677  that  will  require  States  to  Identify 
the  need  for  prevention  and  treatment 
programs  for  women  and  youths  under 
the  age  of  18  This  Is  an  important  new 
emphasLs  and  one  that  has  been  stres.sed 
by  some  of  my  constituent  group.s  knowl- 
edgeable about  the  problem 

The  current  requirements  that  prohibit 
hospitals  from  discriminating  against  al- 
cohol abusers  and  alcoholics  In  admis- 
sion and  treatment  have  helped  in  .some 
areas  of  the  countr>'  to  move  the  medi- 
cal professional  and  the  public  to  the 
understanding  that  alcoholLsm  Ls  a  dis- 
ease. The  expansion  of  these  prohibi- 
tions to  outpatient  facilities  Is  com- 
mendable and  has  my  full  support.  I 
would  also  like  to  encourage  the  Sub- 
committee on  Health  and  the  Environ- 
ment of  the  Committee  on  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce  to  have  oversight 
hearings  to  see  if  this  requirement  Is  be- 
ing met  In  all  the  States. 

Finally  the  requirement  in  the  new  leg- 
islation to  require  States  utilizing  for- 
mula grants  to  provide  standards  to 
agencies  for  measuring  effectiveness  of 
programs  Is  an  important  new  provision. 
I  understand  the  complexity  of  defining 
measures  of  effectiveness,  but  the  State 
agencies  dealing  with  the  problem  are  in 
a  good  position  to  assess  effectiveness  at 
the  local  level.  Many  of  us  want  to  sup- 
port social  programs  and  do  so  at  most 
times,  but  knowing  the  effectiveness  of 
those  programs  will  hopefully  strengthen 
our  arguments  and  increase  the  value  of 
the  programs  serving  our  constituents. 

Mr.  CARTER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  .support 
this  legislation  which  extends  the  pro- 
grams of  assistance  under  the  Compre- 
hensive Alcohol  Abuse  and  Alcoholism 
Prevention.  Treatment  and  Rehabilita- 
tion Act  of  1970. 


Alcohol  abuse  and  alcoholism  consti- 
tute two  of  the  most  serious  health  con- 
cerns In  this  Nation  today.  Tlie.<:e  ar*- 
problems  which  cut  across  social  and 
economic  class  and  affect  both  the  young 
and  old. 

About  1  in  10 — of  the  95  million  Amer- 
icans who  drink — is  either  a  full-fledged 
alcoholic — or  at  least  a  problem  drinker 

Moreover,  we  heard  evidence  during 
the  hearings  that  there  has  been  an  up- 
surge of  problem  drinking  among  the 
young. 

Recent  siirveys  show  that  80  percent  of 
junior  and  senior  high  school  youngsters 
drink  alcoholic  beverages  with  many  be- 
coming drxmk  at  least  once  a  week. 

Indeed  this  is  a  frightening  and  dis- 
tressing trend  which  must  be  addressed 
through  our  alcoholism  programs 

Furthermore,  the  economic  cost  aaso- 
clated  with  alcohol  abu.se  have  been  e.sti- 
mated  at  as  much  as  $25  billion  annually 

Indeed,  the  problem  of  alcohol  abu.se 
Impacts  profoundly  on  the  whole  of 
society. 

In  1970  the  Congress  enacted  the  Com- 
prehensive Alcohol  Abuse  and  Alcohol 
Prevention,  Treatment,  and  Rehabilita- 
tion Act  in  recognition  of  the  need  for  a 
broadly  based  Federal  approach  to  the 
problem. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  believe  the  Congress 
should  continue  to  support  the  goals  of 
this  legislation  by  extending  its  programs 
of  assistance  for  3  years. 

Speciflcally  this  bill  would  extend  the 
formula  and  project  grant  programs  and 
the  uniform  Alcoholi.sm  and  Intoxication 
Treatment  Act  program  through  fiscal 
year  1979  with  a  total  new  authorization 
of  $418  million. 

I  also  .support  the  amendment  accept- 
ed by  the  subcommittee  to  streriKther. 
the  re.'^earrh  effort  in  alcohol  abuse  by 
authorizing  the  Secretiiry  to  designate 
national  research  cent.ers. 

These  centers  would  conduct  Inter- 
dlsclplinnn.-  ^e^ean.■h  on  alcoholi.sm  and 
other  alcohol  problems  and  would  be  eli- 
gible to  receive  grants  up  to  $1  million. 

This  bill  al.so  amends  the  provislon.s 
with  respect  to  State  plans  to  recognize 
the  Importance  of  preventive  activities 
in  tins  field. 

Speciflcally  the  State  plans  would  have 
to  include  a  requirement  that  each  State 
survey  and  identify  the  need  for  preven- 
tion and  treatment  of  alcoholism  and  al- 
cohol abuse  by  women  and  by  Individuals 
under  the  age  of  18  and  provide  a.ssur- 
ance  that  the  State  prnKram  will  be  de- 
signed to  meet  these  needs 

Mr.  Chairman,  during  the  pa.st  5  years, 
awareness  of  the  nature  and  magnitude 
of  alcohol  abuse  appears  t(3  have  in- 
crea.sed  but  the  problem.s  ha.s  by  no 
means  disappeared. 

We  must  continue  to  Improve  our  ef- 
forts in  the  area":  of  treatment,  preven- 
tion, and  rehabilitation  in  order  to  re- 
spond effectively  to  this  national  prob- 
lem. 

I  urge  favorable  consideration  of  H.R 
12677. 

Thank  you.  Mr.  Chairman 

Mr.  BROYHILL  Mr  Chairman.  I  have 
no  requests  for  time,  but  I  wi.sii  to  make 
this  statement: 

The  ranking  minority  member  of  tlie 
Subcommittee  on  Health  and  the  Envi- 
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ronment.  the  gentleman  from  Kentucky 
I  Mr.  Carter  >  Ls  necessarily  absent  today. 
Ho  could  not  be  here,  but  he  does  have 
a  statement,  and  at  a  later  time  I  will  ask 
unanimous  consei.t  that  his  remarks  be 
extended  in  the  Record  to  indicate  his 
continued  support  for  this  bill. 

Mr.  ROGERS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  have 
no  further  requests  for  time. 

The  CHAIRMAN   The  Clerk  will  read. 

Tlie  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled . 

Section  1.  (a)  Section  301  ut  tlie  Ckimpre- 
henslve  Alcohol  Abuse  and  AlcoholLsm  Pre- 
vention, Treatment,  and  Rehabilitation  Act 
of  1970  Is  amended  (11  by  striking  out  "and" 
after  "1975,",  and  (2)  by  Inserting  after 
"1976."  the  following:  "$15,000,000  for  the 
period  beginning  July  1,  1976,  and  ending 
September  30,  1976,  $60,000,000  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  September  30,  1977.  $66,000,000 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  September  30.  1978, 
and  $73,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
September  30,  1979". 

(b)  Effective  July  1,  1976 — 

(1)  sections  304(d)  and  311(d)  of  such 
Act  are  repealed. 

(2)  section  304  of  such  Act  (A)  Is  trans- 
ferred to  part  B  of  such  Act,  (B)  Is  in;ierted 
before  section  311,  and  (C)  is  redesignated  as 
section  310,  and 

(3)  part  B  of  such  Act  Is  amended  by  In- 
serting after  section  311  the  following  new 
section : 

"authorizations  of  appropriations 
"Sbc.  312.  For  purposes  of  sections  310  and 
311.  there  are  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
$17,500,000  for  the  period  beginning  July  1, 
1976  and  ending  September  30,  1976,  $70.- 
000.000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  September 
30,  1977,  $77,000,000  for  the  fl.scal  year  end- 
ing September  30.  1978.  and  $85,000.00  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  September  3.  li'79  ", 

(c)  Section  310(ai  of  such  Act  (ae  so  re- 
designated) Is  amended  (li  by  striking  out 
"June  30.  1977  ■  and  In.sertmg  in  lieu  thereof 
"September  30.  1979".  and  (2i  by  striking  out 
"three  grants'  and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof 
"six  grants". 

Sec.  2.  Title  V  of  such  Act  is  amended  by 
adding  after  section  503  the  following  new 
section: 

"NATIONAL    ALCOHOL    RESEARCH    CENTERS 

"Sec.  604.  (a)  The  Secretary  may  designate 
National  Alcohol  Research  Centers  for  the 
purpose  of  Interdisciplinary  research  relat- 
ing to  alcohoU&m  and  other  alcohol  prob- 
lems. No  entity  may  be  designated  as  a  Cen- 
ter unless  an  application  therefor  has  been 
submitted  to.  and  approved  by,  the  Secre- 
tary. Such  an  application  shall  be  submitted 
In  such  manner  and  contain  such  Informa- 
tion as  the  Secretary  may  reasonably  require. 
The  Secretary  may  not  approve  such  an  ap- 
plication unless — 

"{I)  the  application  contains  or  Is  sup- 
ported by  re.isonable  assurances  that — 

"(A)  the  applicant  has  the  experience,  or 
capability,  to  conduct,  through  the  biomedi- 
cal, behavioral,  .social,  and  related  disciplines, 
long-term  re.search  on  alcoholism  and  other 
alcohol  problems  and  to  provide  coordination 
of  such  research  among  such  disciplines; 

■(B)  the  applicant  has  available  to  It  suf- 
ficient laboratory  facilities  and  reference 
services  (Including  reference  services  that 
will  afford  acces.s  to  scientific  alcohol  litera- 
ture) ; 

"(C)  the  appUcant  has  facilities  and  per- 
sonnel to  provide  training  in  the  prevention 
and  treatment  of  alcoholism  and  other  al- 
cohol problem.";  and 

"(D)  the  applicant  has  the  capacity  to 
train  predoctoral  and  postdoctoral  students 
for  careers  In  research  on  alcoholism  and 
other  alcohol  problems;  and 


"(2)  the  application  contains  a  detailed 
five-year  plan  for  research  relating  to  al- 
coholism and  other  alcohol  problems. 

■(C)  The  Secretary  shall  make,  under  such 
conditions  as  the  Secretary  may  reasonably 
require,  annual  grants  to  Centers  which  have 
been  designated  under  this  section.  No  an- 
nual grant  to  any  Center  may  exceed  $1,000,- 
OuO.  No  funds  provided  under  a  grant  under 
this  subsection  may  be  used  for  the  purchase 
or  rental  of  any  land  or  the  rental,  purchase, 
construction,  preservation,  or  repair  of  any 
building.  For  the  purposes  of  the  preceding 
sentence,  the  term  'construction^  has  the 
meaning  given  that  term  by  section  702(2) 
of  the  Public  Health  Service  Act  (42  U.S  C. 
2;*2a). 

■(d)  There  are  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this 
section  $6,000.0()0  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
September  30,  1977,  and  for  each  of  the  next 
two  succeeding  fiscal  years.". 

Sec.  3.  (a)(1)  Section  303(a)(4)  of  such 
Act  Is  amended  by  Inserting  "(A)"  after 
■  ( 4  )  "  and  by  inserting  after  such  section  the 
following : 

"(B)  Include  In  the  survey  conducted  pur- 
suant to  subparagraph  (A)  an  Identification 
of  the  need  for  prevention  and  treatment 
of  alcohol  abuse  and  alcoholism  by  women 
and  by  Individuals  under  the  age  of  eight- 
een and  provide  a-ssurance  that  prevention 
and  treatment  programs  within  the  State 
will  be  designed  to  meet  such  need;". 

(2)  Section  311 1  c)  of  such  Act  is  amended 
by  adding  after  paragraph  (3i  the  follow- 
ing new  paragraph : 

"i4)  The  Secretary  shall  give  special  con- 
sideration to  applications  under  this  section 
for  programs  rnd  projects  for  prevention 
and  treatment  of  alcohol  abuse  and  alco- 
holLsm by  women  and  for  programs  and 
projects  for  prevention  and  treatment  of 
alcohol  abuse  and  alcoholism  by  Individuals 
under  the   age   of  eighteen.". 

ibnij  Section  409(e)(5)  of  the  Drug 
Abuse  Office  and  Treatment  Act  oi  1972  Is 
amended  by  Inserting  "(A)"  after  "(51"  and 
by  Inserting  after  such  section  the  follow- 
ing; 

"(Bi  Include  in  the  survey  conducted  pur- 
suant to  subparagraph  (A)  an  identification 
of  the  need  for  prevention  and  treatment 
of  drug  abuse  and  drug  dependence  by 
women  and  by  Individuals  under  the  age 
of  eighteen  and  provide  assurance  that  pre- 
vention and  treatment  programs  within  the 
Stat*  -will  be  designed  to  meet  such  need;". 

•  2\  Section  410  of  such  Act  Is  amended 
by  redesignating  subsection  (d)  as  sub- 
section (e)  and  by  adding  after  subsection 
I  ci    the  following: 

■■(d)  The  Secretary  shall  give  special  con- 
sideration to  applications  under  this  section 
for  programs  and  projects  for  prevention  and 
treatment  of  drug  abuse  and  drug  de- 
pendence by  women  and  for  programs  and 
projects  for  prevention  and  treatment  of 
drug  abuse  and  drug  dep>endence  by  Indi- 
viduals under  the  age  of  eighteen". 

Sec  5.  (a)  Section  321(a)  of  the  Compre- 
hen.slve  Alcohol  Abuse  and  Alcoholism  Pre- 
vention. Treatment,  and  Rehabilitation  Act 
if  1970  is  amended  by  Inserting.  ",  or  out- 
patient facility  (as  defined  In  section  1633(61 
of  the  Public  Health  Service  Act)"  after 
■■hospital". 

(b)  Section  321(b)(1)  of  such  Act  Is 
amended  by — 

( 1  1  Inserting  "and  outpatient  facilities" 
after  "hospitals": 

•  2)  Inserting  "or  outpatient  facility"  after 
"hospital"  each  time  it  appe.irs;  and 

( 3 1  striking  out  "Is  authorized  to  make 
regulations "  In  the  first  sentence  and  In- 
serting In  lieu  thereof  "shall  ls.sue  regula- 
tions not  later  than  December  31.  1976". 

(c)  (1)  The  heading  for  part  C  of  such  Act 
Is  amended  by  striking  out  "Hospitals"  and 
Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "Hospitals  and 
Outpatients  FAcrLiTBES". 


1 2)  The  heading  for  section  321  of  such 
Act  Is  amended  by  striking  out  "HosprrAL" 
and    Inserting    in    lieu    thereof    "hospitals 

AND    OtTTPATnCNT   FACrLITIES". 

id)  Section  303(a)  of  such  Act  is 
amended — 

(li  by  striking  out  "and^  at  the  end  of 
paragraph  ( 10) . 

(2)  by  redesignating  paragraph  (Hi  as 
paragrapii  il3i  and  by  Inserting  after  para- 
graph (lOi   the  following  new  paragraph: 

■'ill)  provide  that  the  State  agency  will 
review  admissions  to  hospitals  and  oui- 
patient  facilities  to  determine  their  com- 
pliance with  the  requirement  of  section  32J 
and  shall  make  periodic  reports  to  the  Sec- 
retary respecting  fuch  review' 

Sec.  6.  (a)  Section  303(a)  of  such  Act 
is  amended  by  inserting  after  paragraph  ill) 
.added  by  section  5idi  of  this  Act)  the  fol- 
lowing new  paragraph ; 

"(12)  provide  reasonable  assurances  that 
prevention  or  treatment  projects  or  programs 
supported  by  funds  made  available  under 
section  302  have  provided  to  the  State  agen- 
cy a  proposed  performance  standard  or 
standards  to  measure,  or  research  protocol  to 
determine,  the  efTectlveness  of  such  preven- 
tion or  treatment  programs  or  projects,  and'. 

'bi  Section  3Ii  (Ci  of  such  Act  is  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following 
new  paragraph : 

■'(4  I  Each  applicant  within  a  State,  upon 
flilng  its  application  with  the  Secretary  for  a 
grant  or  contract  to  provide  prevention  or 
treatment  services  shaJl  provide  a  proposed 
performance  standard  or  standards,  to  meas- 
ure, or  research  protocol  to  determine,  the 
effectiveness  of  such  prevention  or  treatment 
program  or  project". 

Sec  7  Section  311  ic)  (2)  of  such  Act  is 
amended  by  Inserting  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following;  "Each  application  for  a  grant  un- 
der this  section  shall  be  submitted  by  the 
Secretary  to  the  National  Advisory  Council 
on  Alcohol  Abuse  and  Alcoholism  for  Its  re- 
view. The  Secretary  may  approve  an  applica- 
tion for  a  grant  under  this  section  only  if  it 
is  recommended  for  approval  bv  such  Coun- 
cil". 

Mr.  ROGERS  'during  the  reading'. 
Mr.  Chairman.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  bill  be  considered  as  read. 
printed  in  the  Record,  and  open  to 
amendment  at  any  point. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Florida  ? 

There  was  no  objection 

COMMITTEE     AMENDMENTS 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will  re- 
port the  committee  amendments. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Committee  amendmente; 

Page  3,  strike  out  line  1 

Page  3  line  14.  strike  out  "the" 

Page  4.  line  10.  strike  out  "(c)"  and  Insert 
■  ,b.". 

Page  4.  line  21,  strike  out  "(d) "  and  Insert 

■■  !C)". 

Page  6.  Insert  after  line  13  the  following: 

"(c)  (1)  The  amendment  made  by  subsec- 
tion (a)  (1)  shall  apply  with  respect  to  State 
plan  requirements  for  allotments  under  sec- 
tion 302  of  the  Comprehensive  Alcohol  Abuse 
and  Alcoholism  Prevention.  Treatment,  and 
Rehabilitation  Act  of  1970  after  June  30. 
1976. 

"(2)  The  amendment  made  by  subsection 
(b)(1)  shall  apply  with  respect  tc  State  p'.an 
requirements  for  grants  under  section  409 
of  the  Drug  Abuse  Office  and  Treatment  .^ct 
of  1972  after  June  30,  1976." 

Page  6,  line  14.  strike  out  "5."  and  Insert 
"4.", 

Page  7.  line  7,  strike  out  "hospital"  and 
insert  "hospitals". 

Page  7.  line  20,  strike  out  "6."  and  Insert 
"5.". 
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Pa(se  7.  line  20.  Insert   'il)"  after  "(a) 
Pa^'e  8.  Insert  after  line  6  the  following: 
"^2)    ITie  amerulment  made  iy  pHrn^iraph 
(I)    shall    apply    with    respect    !©    St  at.-    plan 
requirements    for    alU)t!nfn'.->    lUnltT    section 
302  of  such  Act  after  Jn:;.-  v     :i':i; 

Page  8.  strike  out  line  7  and  ftisert  In  lieu 
therei>f  the  following;  "after  ptrin^raph  (4) 
iftfi  added  by  stntlon  3ia)  (2)  of  this  Act)  the 
follawin^-  ne*'  paraKrttph  :".  ' 

Pa^iie  8,  line  8.  strike  out  4(  ind  Insert 
til  lieu  thereof  "  (5)  ". 

Page  8,  line  14,  strike  out  "T,"  and  Insert 
"S  ■■  ' 

Page  8,  line  14,  Insert  "(a)  "'before  "Sec- 
tion" 

Page  8.  Insert  after  line  20  Qie  following: 

"lb)   The  amendment  made  by  subsection 

(a)   shall  apply  with  respect  t©  applications 

for  grants  under  section  311  of  such  Act  after 

June  30.  1976  " 

Mr  ROGERS  (during  the  reading). 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  committee  iimeiidments  be  con- 
sidered as  read,  printed  in  the  Record. 
and  con.sidere<i  en  bloc.  The^  are  techni- 
cal 111  nature  only.  S 

The  CHAIHM.^N  Is  there bbjectlon  to 
the  reqtiest  of  the  gentlemarMfrom  Flori- 
da'' 1 
There  was  no  objection        ' 
The     committee     amendr»ents     were 
agreed  to. 

r\\o  CHAIRMAN  Are  there  further 
amendmeiit.s '  if  not,  under  |he  rule,  the 
Committee  rises. 

Accordingly,  the  Committee  rose:  and 
the  Speaker  having  resumed  the  Chair, 
.Mr  Roberts.  Chairman  of  the  Commit- 
tee of  the  Whole  Hdu.sc  on  the  State  of 
the  Union.  report<Kl  that  that  Committee 
having  had  under  corLsideratlnii  th?  bill 
•H.R  12677'  to  e.xtend  for  3  fiscal  years 
the  programs  of  assistance^  under  the 
Comprehensive  Alcohol  Abus^  and  Alco- 
holLsm  Prevention,  Treatment,  and  Re- 
habihtation  .A.ct  of  1970  and  for  other 
purposes,  pursuant  to  Hou.se  Resolution 
1131,  he  reported  the  bill  Ijack  to  the 
House  with  sundry  amendmofts  adopted 
by  the  Committee  of  the  Wh^le. 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  f'te  rule,  the 
previous  question  Is  or  i':-.; 

Is  a  separate  vote  demanied  on  any 
amendment  '  If  not.  the  Ch^ir  will  put 
them  eu  gros  ' 

Tlie  iimendmeius  were  agrfed  to 
Tlie  SPE^^KER  The  question  Is  on  the 
engros.sment   and   Uiird   reading  of   the 
bill. 

The  bill  wa.s  ordered  to  be(  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  and  w4s  read  the 
third  time.  i 

Tlie  SPEAKER  The  questloji  is  on  the 
I'ii.'-.sitKe  of  the  bill  ) 

Tlie  qut^^tion  was  taken:'  and  the 
Speaker  announced  tliat  the  ayes  ap- 
peared to  have  it. 

Mr  .MILLER  of  Ohio.  Mr  6r)oaker.  I 
object  to  Uie  vote  on  the  ground  that  a 
quorun.  is  not  present  and  tnake  the 
point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not  pres- 
ent. 

The  SPEAKER.  EvldenUy  a  Quorum  Ls 
not  present 

The  Sergeant  at  Arms  will  flotlfy  ab- 
sent Members.  T 

The  vote  was  taken  by  elecfronlc  de- 
vice, and  there  were — yeas  271.  nays  3, 
not  voting  158.  as  follows: 


IRoU    No.   2931 

Annunzlo 

Praser 

Neal 

YEAS — 271 

Armstrong 

Freuze. 

Nowak 

.Ash  brook 

Prey 

O'Hara 

Adams 

Oradlson 

Nolan 

.\spln 

Olalmo 

Pepper 

Alexander 

Cirassley 

Oberstar 

AuColn 

Onde 

Pettis 

Allan 

Oreen 

Obey 

Bafalls 

Hanimer- 

Peyser 

Arabro 

Ouyer 

O'Brien 

Bell 

schmldt 

Quie 

Anderson. 

hagedorn 

O'Neill 

Bergland 

Harrington 

Randall 

Calif. 

Haley 

Ottlnger 

Blaggl 

Harsha 

Rees 

Andrews.  N.C 

Hall 

Passman 

Bingham 

Hawkins 

Rhodes 

Archer 

Hamilton 

Patten.  N.J. 

Blanchard 

Hays,  Ohio 

Klegle 

Ashley 

Hanley 

Patterson, 

Boggs 

Hubert 

Klsenhoover 

Badillo 

Hannaford 

CallX. 

Boiling 

Hefner 

Rodlno 

Baldus 

Harkln 

Pattlson.  N.V. 

Bonker 

Hemz 

Roe 

Baucus 

Harris 

Perkins 

Brinkley 

Heistoski 

Roncallo 

Bauman 

Hayes,  Ind. 

Pickle 

Brown,  Calif 

Hightower 

Rose 

Beard,  R.I. 

Hechler.  W.  Va.  Pike 

Brown.  Mich 

Hlnshaw 

Rosenthal 

Beard,  Tenn. 

Heckler.  Mass 

Poage 

Brown.  Ohio 

Horton 

Ros-.enkowskl 

Bedell 

Henderson 

Pressler 

Buchanan 

Howard 

Rousselot 

Bennett 

Hlckj 

Preyer 

Burke.  Fla. 

Hungate 

Runnels 

BevlU 

HUlts 

Price 

Burllson.  Mo 

J  arm  an 

Ryan 

Blester 

Holland 

Prltchard 

Burton,  John 

Jones.  Ala. 

St  Germain 

Blouln 

Holt 

QuUlen 

Burton.  Phillip  Jones.  N.C. 

Santlnl 

Boland 

Holtzman 

Kallsback 

Carney 

Jones,  Okia 

Schneebell 

Bowen 

Howe 

Rangel 

Carter 

Jones,  Tenn. 

Schroeder 

Brademas 

Hubbard 

Re'.'ula 

Clausen. 

Karth 

Schulze 

Breaux 

Hughes 

Reuss 

Don  H. 

Ketchum 

Sebellus 

Breckinridge 

Hutchinson 

Richmond 

Clawson.  Del 

Koch 

Shrlver 

Brodhead 

Hyde 

Rlnaldo 

Clay 

Litton 

Smith.  Nebr. 

Brooks 

I  chord 

Roberts 

Cohen 

Lujan 

StaKgers 

Broomfleld 

Jacobs 

Robinson 

Conabie 

Lundine 

Stanton. 

BroyhUl 

Jeffords 

Rogers 

Conlan 

McCoUlster 

James  V 

Burgener 

Jenrette 

Rooney 

Conyera 

McKay 

Steelman 

Burke.  Calif. 

Johnson.  Calif.  Roush 

Cotter 

Macdonald 

Steiger.  Ariz. 

Burke.  Mass. 

.Tohnson.  Colo 

Roybal 

Crane 

Madden 

Stokes 

Burleson,  Tex 

Johnson,  Pa 

Ruppe 

Daniels.  N.J. 

Magulre 

Symington 

Butler 

Jordan 

Husso 

Del  1  urns 

Msbon 

Symms 

Byron 

Kasten 

Sarasin 

Dent 

Martin 

Talcolt 

Carr 

Kastenmeler 

Sarbanes 

Downing.  Va. 

MatbU 

Traxler 

Cederberg 

Kazen 

SatterQeid 

Duncan.  Oreg. 

Matsunaga 

Tsongaj 
Udali 

Chappell 

KeUy 

Scbeuer 

Eckhardt 

MazzoU 

Chlsholm 

Kemp 

Pelberllng 

Edwards.  Ala. 

Meyner 

Wiunpler 

Clancy 

Keys 

Sharp 

English 

Mlkva 

Waxman 

Cleveland 

Kindness 

Shipley 

Krlenborn 

Mil  ford 

Weaver 

Cochran 

Krebs 

Shuster 

Ksch 

.Miller.  Calif. 

Wilson.  C.  H. 

Collins,  ni. 

Krueger 

Slkas 

■ahleman 

Mills 

Wilson,  Tex. 

Collins,  Tex. 

LaPalce 

Simon 

Evans.  Colo 

Mlneta 

Wmn 

Conte 

Lagomarslno 

SUk 

Pen  wick 

Mitchell.  Md 

Wright 
Yatron 

Cormau 

Landnim 

Skubltz 

Plood 

MoUohan 

Cornell 

Latta 

Slack 

Flowers 

Mosher 

Young,  Alaska 

Coughlln 

Leggett 

Smith.  Iowa 

Plyni 

Moss 

Young.  Oa. 
Zeferettl 

D  Amours 

Lehman 

Snyder 

Ford,  Micli. 

MotU 

Daniel,  Dan 

Lent 

8oi»rz 

Daniel.  R.  W. 

Levitas 

Spciiman 

The   Clerk 

announced 

the   following 

DanielBon 

Lloyd,  Calif. 

Spence 

pairs; 

DavU 

Lloyd,  Tenn. 

Stanton, 

de  la  Oarza 

Long.  La. 

J  wuiiam 

Mr.   Annunzlo   with   Mr.  Downing  at  Vir- 

Delaney 

Long,  Md 

Stark 

ginia. 

Derrick 

Lott 

Steed 

Mr.  Jones  of  Tenneaeee  with  Mr.  Karth. 

Derwlnskl 

McClory 

Steiger.  Wis. 

Mrs.  Bogga  with  Mr.  Bonker 

Devine 

McCloskey 

Stephens 

Mr.  Addabbo  with  Mr.  Rees. 

Dickinson 
Dlggs 

McCormack 
McOade 

Stratton 
Stuckey 

Mr.  Zeferettl  with  Mr  Helstoekl. 

Dlngell 

McEwen 

Studds 

Mr.  PhlUlp  Burto.-i  wil-'i  Mr 

Jones  of  Okla- 

Dodd 

McFall 

Sullivan 

homa. 

Downey.  N.Y. 

McHugh 

Taylor.  Mo 

Mr.  Roncallo  with  Mr.  Madden. 

Drlnan 

McKinney 

Taylor.  N  C. 

Mr.  Roeenth 

a:  wlUi  Mr.  McKav. 

Duucan,  Tenn 
du  Pont 
Early 

MadlRan 

Mann 

Meeds 

Teague 

Thompson 

Thone 

Mr  Blaggl  with  .Mr   .Miller  of  California. 
M.'   Koch  with  Mr  Hungate, 

Edgar 

Mel  Cher 

Thornton 

Mr  iJeiit  with  .Mr  Lundlne 

Edwards,  Calif 

Metcalfe 

Treen 

Mr   Dominic 

k  \    DanleLs  with  Mr.  Moea. 

EUberg 

Mezvlnsky 

tniman 

Mr   RtifitenkoAskl  with  Mr.  Dellums. 

Emery 

Michel 

Van  Deerlln 

Mr   H<^bert  with  Mr.  Mahon 

Evans.  Ind. 

Miller.  Ohio 

Vander  Ja^t 

Mr   Hays  of  Ohio  with  Mr  O'Hara 

Evlns,  Tenn 

Mtnlsh 

Vander  Veen 

Mr.  Hawkins 

with  .Mr   Roe 

Pary 
Pascell 

Mink 
Mitchell,  N.T. 

Vanlk 

ViKorlto 

Mr    AuColn 

with  Mr    Randall. 

FlndJey 

Moakley 

Waggoiiner 

Mr   Tsongaa 

with  Mr.  Jones  of  North  Caro- 

Pish 

Moffett 

Wsish 

Una. 

Fisher 

Montgomery 

Whalen 

Ms   Abzug  with  Mr  Aspln 

Plthlan 

Moore 

White 

Mr.    Charles 

WUson    of    Texas    with    Mr 

Florlo 

Moorbead, 

Wlutehurst 

Mathls 

Foley 
Ford.  Tenn 

Calif 
Moorbead.  Pa. 

Whit  ten 

WiKgins 

Mr.   Udall   w 
chusetts. 
Mr  Waxman 

1th  Mr.   Macdonald   of  Massa- 

Porsythe 

Fountain 

Morgan 
Murphy,  ni. 

Wilson.  Bob 
Wirth 

wlth  Mr   Hiegle 

Fuciua 

Murphy.  N.T. 

Wolff 

Mr    Charles 

H.  Wilson  of  CallfornlB   with 

Oaydos 

Martha 

Wydler 

Mrs  Schroeder 

aibbons 

Myers.  Ind. 

Wylle 

Mr.  Yairon  with  Mr.  Clav. 

Oilman 

Myers.  Pa. 

Yates 

Mr    Young  i 

f  Georgia  with 

Mr    James  V. 

Olnn 

Natcher 

Young.  Fla. 

Stanton. 

Ooldwater 
OoDzalez 

Nedzl 

Nlctols 

Young.  Tex. 
Zablockt 

Mr   Wright  with  Mr.  Jones  of  Alabama 

Ooodllng 

Nix 

Mr   Weaver  with  Mr  Stokes. 

Mr   Mat-sunaga  with  Mr  Ash  brook. 

NAYS— 3 

Mr   Maz^.oll  with  Mr  Symington 

Hansen 

McDonald 

Paul 

Mr  Bergland  with  Mr.  Bafalls. 

NOT  VO'lINO— 158 

Mr.  Bingham   with   Mr.  Andrews  of  North 

Abdnor 

Atldabbo 

Andrews, 

Dakota. 

Abzug 

Anderson,  m. 

N    Dak. 

Mr.  Duncan  of  Oregon  with  ] 

VIr.  Ab<lnor. 
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English    with    Mr     Anderson    of    nil- 


Mr  Blanchard  with  Mr.  Bell. 
.Mr  Cotter  with  Mr.  Bnnkley. 
Mr    Brown   of   California   with   Mr    Brown 
.  :  Michigan. 
Mr  Rodlno  with  Mr  Brown  of  Ohio. 
Mr   Rose  with  Mr   John  Burton. 
M.'   Runnel.s  with  Mr   Carney 
.Mr  Santlnl  with  Mr  Buchanan. 
Mr.  St  Germair.  with  Mr   Carter 
Mr  Staggers  with  Mr  Eckhardt. 
Mr  Flynt  with  Mr  Del  Clawson. 
Mr,  Ford   of  Michigan   with   Mr.  Evans  of 

Mr   Fraser  with  Mr  Erlenborn. 
V.r   fiialmo  with  Mr   Burke  of  Florida. 
Mr   Harrington  with  Mr   Esch 
y.T   Hefiicr  with  Mr  Edwards  of  Alabama. 
\'.:   Hlght/3wer  with  Mr,  Colien. 
.Mr   Howard  with  Mr   Crane 
Mr   Ryan  with  Mr   Kshleniim. 
M.--   RLsenhoover  with  Mr  Don  H  Clausen. 
.Mr   I'epper  with  Mr   Flixxi 
Mr   Nowak  with  Mr   Fre.-izel. 
Mr   Neal  with  Mr  Conabie. 
Mr   Mottl  with  Mr.  Frey, 
Mr  MoLohan  with  Mr  Flowers. 
Mr  Mlneta  with  Mr,  Conlan. 
Mr   MUford  W.Xh  Mr  Gude 
N;r  Mlkva  with  Mr  Hammerschmldt 
Mr.s   Meyner  with  Mr.  Conyers. 
Mr    Mitchell  of  Maryland  with  Mr    Burll- 
.t ,:.  of  Missouri. 

Mr  Harslia  with  Mr  Jarman. 

Mr  I.iijan  with  Mr   Heinz, 

Mr   Hnrton  with  Mr   Magulre. 

Mr   Martin  with  Mr   McColUster. 

Mrs  Pettis  with  Mr  Mosher. 

Mr,  Qnie  with  Mr   Peyser, 

Mr  R<^nis.selot  with  Mr.  Schneebell. 

Mr  Schulze  with  Mr,  Sebellus, 

Mr  Shrlver  with  Mrs  Smith  of  Nebraska. 

Mr  Synin.s  with  Mr  Steelman 

^!r  Talcott  with  Mr  Steiger  of  Arizona. 

Mr  Traxler  with  Mr   Wampler 

Mr  Young  of  Alaska  with  Mr  Winn 

Mr.  Litton  with  Mr  Mills. 

So  the  bill  was  pa.ssed. 
The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
a.";  abo\e  recorded 
A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  upon 

the  table 

The  SPEAKER  Pursuant  to  the  pro- 
vL^ions  of  House  Resolution  1191,  the 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce  Ls  dLvharged  from  the  fur- 
ther consideration  of  the  Senate  bill  (S 
31841  to  amend  the  Comprehensive  Al- 
cohol Abu.se  and  Alcoholism  Prevention, 
Treatment,  and  Rehabilitation  Act  of 
1970.  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  Clerk  re..d  the  title  of  the  Sen- 
ate biU. 

MOTION    OFTKRED    BY     MB      ROCEKS 

Mr    ROGERS    Mr    Speaker.  I  offer  a 

motion 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Mr  Rogers  moves  to  strike  out  all  after 
the  enacting  clause  of  the  Senate  bill  S.  3184 
snd  to  Insert  In  lieu  thereof  the  provisions 
of  HR.  12677,  as  passed,  as  follows 

Section  1.  (a)  Section  301  of  the  Compre- 
hensive .Alcohol  .Abuse  and  Alcoholism  Pre- 
vention. Treatment,  and  Rehabilitation  Act 
of  1970  Is  amended  (1  i  by  striking  out  "and" 
after  "1975,".  and  (2)  by  inserting  after 
"1976."  the  following  "$15,000,000  for  the 
period  beginning  July  1  1976.  and  ending 
September  30.  1976,  $60,000,000  for  the  fiscal 
year  endlnp  September  30.  1977.  $66,000,000 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  September  30.  1978. 
and  $73,000,000  for  the  ascal  year  ending 
September  30,  1979". 

lb)   Effective  July  1.  1976— 


(1)  sections  304(d)  and  311(d)  of  such  Act 
are  repealed, 

(2)  section  304  of  such  Act  (A)  Is  trans- 
ferred to  part  B  of  such  Act,  (B)  Is  Inserted 
before  section  311,  and  (C)  Is  redesignated 
as  section  310,  and 

i3)  part  B  of  such  Act  is  amended  by  in- 
serting after  section  311  the  following  new 
section , 

"ATTTHORIZATIONS    OF    APPKOFRIATIONS 

"Sec.  312.  For  purposes  of  sections  310  and 
311,  there  are  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
$17,500,000  lor  the  period  beginning  July  1, 
1976  and  ending  September  30,  1976,  $70.- 
000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  September 
30  1977  $77,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  end- 
ing September  30,  1978,  and  $86,000,000  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  September  30,  1979.", 
ic)  Section  310(a)  of  such  Act  (as  so  re- 
designated) is  amended  11)  by  striking  out 
•  June  30.  1977  '  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
■September  30,  1979",  and  (2)  by  striking 
out  "three  grants"  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "six  grants". 

Sec.  2.  Title  V  of  such  Act  Is  amended  by 
adding  after  section  503  the  following  new- 
section 

"Sec.  504  lal  The  Secretary  may  designate 
National  Alcohol  Research  Centers  for  the 
purpose  of  Interdisciplinary  research  relat- 
ing to  alcoholtsm  and  other  alcohol  problems. 
No  entity  may  be  designated  as  a  Center 
unless  an  application  therefor  has  been  sub- 
mitted to,  and  approved  by,  the  Secretary. 
Such  an  application  shall  be  submitted  In 
such  manner  and  contain  such  Information 
as  the  Secretary  may  reasonably  require.  The 
Secretary  may  not  approve  such  an  applica- 
tion unless— 

"(1)  the  application  contains  or  Is  sup- 
ported by  reasonable  assurances  that — 

"(A|  the  appUcant  has  the  experience,  or 
capability,  U>  conduct,  through  biomedical, 
behavioral,  social,  and  related  disciplines, 
long-term  research  on  alcoholism  and  other 
alcohol  problems  and  to  provide  coordina- 
tion of  such  research  among  such  disciplines; 
"(B)  the  applicant  has  available  to  It 
sufficient  laboratriry  facilities  and  reference 
services  (Including  reference  services  that 
will  afford  access  to  scientific  alcohol 
literature) ; 

"(CI  the  applicant  has  facilities  and  per- 
sonnel to  provide  training  In  the  prevention 
and  treatment  of  alcoholism  and  other 
alcohol  problems;  and 

"(D)  the  applicant  has  the  capacity  to 
train  predoctoral  and  postdoctoral  strudents 
for  careers  in  research  on  alcoholism  and 
other  alcohol  problems;  and 

"(2)  the  application  contains  a  detailed 
five-year  plan  for  research  relating  to 
alcoholism  and  other  alcohol  problems. 

"(b)  The  Secretary  shall  make,  under  such 
conditions  as  the  Secretary  may  reasonably 
require,  annual  grants  to  Centers  which  have 
been  designated  under  this  section  No  an- 
nual grant  to  any  Center  may  exceed  $1,000.- 
000  No  funds  provided  under  a  grant  under 
this  subsection  may  be  used  for  the  pur- 
chase or  rental  of  any  land  or  the  rental,  pur- 
chase. con,<=tructlon,  preservation,  or  repair 
of  any  building.  For  the  purposes  of  the 
preceding  sentence,  the  term  'construction' 
has  the  meaning  given  that  term  by  section 
702(2)  of  the  Public  Health  Service  Act  (42 
use   292a), 

"(c)  There  are  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  section 
$6,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  Septem- 
ber 30,  1977.  and  for  each  of  the  next  two 
succeeding  fiscal  years.". 

Sec.  3  (a)(1)  Section  303(a)(4)  of  such 
Act  is  amended  by  Inserting  "(A)  "  after  "(4)" 
and  by  Inserting  after  such  section  the  fol- 
lowing : 

"(B)  Include  In  the  survey  conducted  piu- 
suant  to  subparagraph  (A)  an  Identification 


of  the  need  for  prevention  and  treatment  of 
alcohol  abuse  and  alcohollam  by  women  and 
by  individuals  under  the  age  of  eighteen 
and  provide  assurance  that  prevention  and 
treatment  programs  within  the  State  will 
be  designed  to  meet  such  need; ". 

(2)  Section  311  to  of  such  Act  Is  amended 
by  adding  after  paragraph  (3i  the  foUowmg 
new  paragraph ; 

"(4)  The  Secretary  shall  give  special  con- 
sideration to  applications  under  this  section 
for  programs  and  projects  for  prevention  and 
treatment  of  alcohol  abuse  and  alcoholism 
by  women  and  for  programs  and  projects  for 
prevention  and  treatment  of  alcohol  abuse 
and  alcoholism  by  individuals  under  the  age 
of  eighteen.". 

(b)(1)  Section  409(e)(6)  of  the  Drug 
Abuse  Office  and  Treatment  Act  of  1972  is 
amended  by  Inserting  "(A)"  after  "(6)"  and 
by  Inserting  after  such  section  the  foUowlng; 
'"(B)  Include  In  the  survey  conducted  pur- 
suant to  subparagraph  lA)  an  Identification 
of  the  need  for  prevention  and  treatment  of 
drug  abuse  and  drug  dependence  by  women 
and  by  Individuals  under  the  age  of  eighteen 
and  provide  assurance  that  prevention  and 
treatment  programs  within  the  State  will  be 
designed  to  meet  such  need;  ' 

i2i  Section  ,10  of  such  Act  Is  amended  by 
redesignating  subsection  id;  as  subsection 
lei  and  by  adding  after  subsection  (c)  the 
following : 

■(d)  The  Secretary  shall  give  special  con- 
sideration to  applications  under  this  section 
for  programs  and  projects  for  prevention 
and  treatment  of  drug  abuse  and  drug  de- 
pendence by  women  and  for  programs  and 
projects  for  prevention  and  treatment  of 
drug  abuse  and  drug  dependence  by  Individ- 
uals under  the  age  of  eighteen.". 

(c)(1)  The  amendment  made  by  subsec- 
tion (a)  (1)  shall  apply  with  respect  to  State 
plan  requirements  for  allotments  under  sec- 
tion 302  of  the  Comprehensive  Alcohol  Abuse 
and  Alcoholism  Prevention,  Treatment,  and 
BehabUltatlon  Act  of  1970  after  Jun»  80, 
1976. 

(2)  The  amendment  made  by  subsection 
( b )  ( 1 )  shall  apply  vrtth  respect  to  State  plan 
requirements  for  grants  under  section  409 
of  the  Drug  Abuse  Office  and  Treatment  Act 
of    1972   after   June   30,    1976. 

Sec.  4.  (a)  Section  321  (a  i  of  the  Compre- 
hensive Alcohol  Abuse  and  Alcoholism  Pre- 
vention, Treatment,  and  Rehabilitation  Act 
of  1970  is  amended  by  Inserting  ",  or  out- 
patient facility  (as  defined  In  section  1633(6) 
of  the  Public  Health  Service  Act ) "  after 
"hospital". 

(b)  Section  321(b)  di  of  s-uch  Act  is 
amended  by — 

(1)  Inserting  "and  outpatient  facilities" 
after  'hospitals"; 

(2)  Inserting  "or  outpatient  facility" 
after    'hospital"  each  time  It  appears:  and 

(3)  striking  out  "Is  authorized  to  make 
regulations'  In  the  first  sentence  and  in- 
serting In  lieu  thereof  "shall  Issue  regula- 
tions not  later  than  December  31.  1976", 

(c )  ( li  The  heading  for  part  C  of  such  Act 
Is  amended  by  striking  out  "Hospttai-s  "  and 
Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "HosprrALS  and  Out- 
patient Facilittes" 

(2)  The  heading  for  section  321  of  Fuch 
Act  Is  amended  by  striking  out  "hospitals' 
and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "HosprrALS  and 
oirrPATiENT  rACiLmES". 

(d)  Section  303(a)  of  Fuch  Act  l9 
amended — 

1 1 )  by  striking  out  "and"  at  the  end  of 
paragraph  ( 10  i , 

(2)  by  redesignating  paragraph  ill)  as 
paragraph  (13)  and  by  Inserting  after  para- 
graph (10)   the  foUowi'ng  new  paragraph: 

"(11)  provide  that  the  State  agency  will 
re'vlew  admissions  to  hospitals  and  outpa- 
tient facilities  to  determine  their  compliance 
with    the    requirement    of    section    321    and 
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the  Secretary 


shall  make  periodic  reports  to 
respecting  such  review;" 

S*c  5  (a)(1)  Section  303(a)  of  such  Act 
is  amended  by  inserting  after  paragraph  (11) 
(added  by  section  5(d)  of  this  Act)  the  fol- 
lowing new  paragraph 

"(12)  provide  reasonable  afl^urances  that 
prevention  or  treatment  projects  or  pro- 
grams supported  by  funds  nfade  available 
under  se(  tion  (2  huve  provldejcl  to  the  State 
agency  a  proposed  performande  standard  or 
standards  to  measure,  or  resaarch  protocol 
to  determine,  the  effectlvenesa  of  such  pre- 
vention or  treatment  prograinB  or  projects; 
and"  T 

(2>  The  amendment  made  [by  paragraph 
(1)  shall  apply  with  respect  Ito  State  plan 
requirements  for  allotments  under  section 
302  of  such  Act  after  June  30,  J1976. 

(b)  Section  311(c)  of  such  ^ct  is  amended 
by  adding  after  paragraph  (4)  (as  added  by 
section  3(a)  (2)  of  this  Act)  the  following 
new  paragraph: 

(5)  Each  applicant  within  \  State,  upon 
flUng  Its  application  with  the  Secretary  for 
a  grant  or  contract  to  provide  prevention 
or  treatment  services  shall  provide  a  pro- 
posed performance  standard  or  standards,  to 
measiu-e,  or  research  protocol  to  determine, 
the  efTectlveness  of  such  prevention  or  treat- 
ment program  or  project.". 

Sec.  6.  (aj  Section  311(c)(2)  of  such  Act 
Is  amended  by  Inserting  at  the  end  thereof 
the  following:  "Each  appUcatlDn  for  a  grant 
under  this  section  shall  be  submitted  by  the 
Secretary  to  the  National  Advisory  Council 
on  Alcohol  Abuse  and  Alcoholism  for  Its  re- 
view. The  Secretary  may  appiove  an  appli- 
cation for  a  grant  under  this  lectlon  only  If 
it  is  recommended  for  appr  >val  by  such 
Council". 

(b)  The  amendment  made  by  subsection 
(a)  shall  apply  with  respect  t3  applications 
for  grants  under  section  311  of  such  Act 
after  June  30,  1976 

The  motion  was  agreed  (to. 

The  Senate  bill  was  ordeOed  to  be  read 
a  third  time,  was  read  the  third  time,  and 
passed.  j 

The  title  was  amended  4^  as  to  read: 
"To  extend  for  3  fiscal  yiars  the  pro- 
grams of  assistance  underjthe  Compre- 
hensive Alcohol  Abuse  anjl  Alcoholism 
Prevention.  Treatment,  anfl  Rehabilita- 
tion Act  of  1970.  and  for  oth  er  purposes." 

A  motion  to  reconsider  wi  is  laid  on  the 
table. 

A  similar  House  bill  'H.E.  12677)  was 
laid  on  the  table. 


GENERAL  LEA\nE 

Mr.  ROGERS.  Mr.  Spetoker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  »11  Members 
mity  have  5  legislative  day.s^  in  which  to 
revLse  and  extend  their  ren|arks  on  the 
bill  H  R    12677  < 

The  SPEAKER.  I.s  there  ob.iectlon  to 
the  request  of  the  gentlemat  from  Flor- 
ida^ 

There  was  no  objection. 


MXTI-IN'SION  OP  PROGRAM  FOR 
HEALTH  SERVICES  RESEARCH 
AND  STATISTICS  AND  xMEDICAL 
LIBRARIES 

Mr  ROGERS  Mr  Speaker.  I  move 
that  the  House  resolvi^  Itself  Into  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  Hou.se  on  the 
State  of  the  Union  for  the  corLslderation 
of  the  bill  'HR.  12679 1  to  amend  the 
Public  Health  Service  Act  tn  extend  for 
3  fiscal  years  assistance  proRrum.>;  for 
health   .services   research   and   statistics 


and  programs  for  assistance  to  medical 
libraries,  and  for  other  purpos&s 

Tlie  SPEAKER  The  QuesUon  is  on  tlie 
motion  offered  by  the  jientleniun  from 
Florida  (Mr.  Rogers). 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

IN  Tax  COMMTTTEC  Or  THE   WHOLE 

Accordingly'  the  House  resolved  itself 
into  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union  for  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  H.R.  12679.  with  Mr. 
Roberts  In  the  chair. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

By  unanimous  consent,  the  first  read- 
ing of  the  bill  was  dispensed  with. 

The  CHAIRMAN  Under  the  rule,  the 
gentleman  from  Florida  iMr  Rogers' 
will  be  recognized  for  30  minutes,  and 
the  gentleman  from  Illinois  (Mr  Madi- 
CAN)  will  be  recognized  for  30  minutes. 

The  Chair  now  recognizes  tlie  gentle- 
man from  Florida  (Mr   Rogers). 

Mr.  ROGERS  Mr  Chairman,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consimie 

Mr.  Chairman.  HR  12879  provides  a 
3  year  extension  with  minor  modifica- 
tions of  the  existing  legislative  authori- 
ties for  the  National  Center  for  Health 
Services  Research,  the  National  Center 
for  Health  Statistics  and  the  National 
Library  of  Medicine  The  present  au- 
thorities for  these  programs  expire  at 
the  end  of  fiscal  year  1976  and  would 
be  extended  by  the  bill  through  the  end 
of  fiscal  1979.  These  three  programs  are 
all  old.  well  established  programs  in 
HEW  which  the  present  administration 
Itself  wishes  to  continue  operatinK  and 
with  which  the  committee  has  been 
favorably  Impressed  The  National  Cen- 
ter for  Health  Statistics  fulfills  one  of 
our  oldest  Federal  health  functions, 
the  eathenng  oi  statistics  about  healtli 
and  disease,  and  the  health  system 
throughout  our  country.  The  National 
Center  for  Health  Services  Research 
performs  valuable  research  on  the  oper- 
ation of  the  health  system,  as  compared 
to  tjie  causes  and  treatment  of  disease, 
which  we  use  in  our  attempts  to  write 
legislation  to  improve  health  care  in  this 
coiuitry.  Tlie  National  Library  of  Medi- 
cine, a^  many  of  you  know,  is  the  focal 
point  for  a  nationwide  system  of  regional 
and  local  medical  libraries  which  is  now 
the  envy  of  our  medical  colleagues 
throughout  the  rest  of  the  world.  Each 
of  these  programs  In  the  committee's 
judgment  deserves  continued  support  and 
even  modest  expansion. 

The  legislative  propo.sal  makes  minor 
amendments  In  these  authorities  which 
will  specify  separate  authorizations  for 
the  cooperative  health  statistics  system. 
a  national  cooperative  statistical  system 
being  designed  and  implemented  by  the 
National  Center  for  Health  Stati.stics. 
will  increase  the  number  of  qualified 
scientific  and  profe.ssional  personnel 
available  to  the  programs,  will  mandate 
training  programs  In  health  services  re- 
search and  health  statistics,  and  will 
change  the  due  dates  of  various  reports 
on  health  In  the  United  States  which  are 
required  by  tlie  law  The  propasal  au- 
thorizes a  total  of  $318  million  for  the 
transitional  quarter  this  year  and  the 
next  3  fl.scal  years  As  can  be  seen 
by  examining  the  committee  report  this 
total  authorization  has  been  adjusted  to 


reflect  the  current  appropriations  for 
these  prugram.s  and  the  committee  rec- 
ommendations to  the  Budget  Committee 
for  budgets  for  them  for  1977  It  i.s  our 
imderstanding  Uiat  the  figures  Involved 
for  1977  are  coiLsLstcnt  with  the  congres- 
sional budget  for  next  year. 

This  is  a  g(X)d  legislative  proposal  with 
no  opposition  or  proposed  amendnients 
that  I  know  of.  I  urge  your  support  for  it. 

Mr  BAUMAN  Mr  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  from  Florida  vield  for  a  ques- 
tion? 

Mr.  ROGERS  I  will  be  delighted  to 
yield. 

Mr  BAUMAN  Mr  Chairman.  I  won- 
der what  justification  the  gentleman 
from  Florida  can  give  us  for  increasing 
the  number  of  supergrade  jobs  in  this 
bill  under  the  Public  Health  Service  Act 
from  150  to  180  Each  one  of  these  i^eo- 
ple  are  paid  in  the  neighborhocxl  of  $3fJ.- 
000  to  $35,000  It  s(>ems  to  me  with  more 
than  $1  million  l>eing  added  annually  for 
salaries,  it  is  a  somewhat  unrca.sonable 
request  with  our  present  budgetary  po- 
sition. 

Mr  ROGERS  The  reason  Is  that  we 
were  convinced  by  the  te.stimony  tliat  be- 
cause of  existing  manpower  and  salary 
ceilings  it  was  necessary  to  authorize  this 
additional  manjxiwer  Tlie  positions  will 
be  covered  by  civil  service  rules,  so  they 
will  not  be  paid  higher  than  the  Civil 
Service  Commls.sion  will  permit.  These 
are  programs  of  health  .statistics,  healtli 
services  research  and  medical  library 
work  Our  hearings  have  demonstrated 
that  experts  qualified  to  run  these  pro- 
grams effectively  are  rare  and  command 
high  salaries  Tims.  In  order  to  assure 
effective  operation  of  these  programs,  we 
have  authorized— not  required— HEW  to 
employ  these  people 

Mr.  BAUMAN.  I  would  say  to  the  gen- 
tleman. I  do  not  really  believe  that  thi.s 
high  level  help  is  going  to  prixluce  all 
that  much  work  It  might  have  been  bet- 
ter to  leave  these  out  of  the  bill 

Mr  ROGERS  Mr  Chairman,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  rhcf.e  suggestions 

Mr.  MADIGAN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
my.self  such  time  as  I  may  con.sumf 

Mr  Chairman.  I  support  H.R  12679 
which  exU'nd.s  the  authorizations  for  the 
National  Center  for  Health  Services  Re- 
search—the National  Center  for  Health 
Statistics — and  the  National  L.brao'  of 
Medicine 

niis  bill  authorizes  a  total  of  $318.25 
miUion  for  a  period  of  3  years. 

The  National  Center  for  Health  Serv- 
ices Research  has  explicitly  deflni^d 
priorities  for  health  services  research 
which  include  Inflation  and  produc- 
tivity in  the  health  sector— health  ii.- 
surance  and  financing- health  man- 
power—the quality  of  health  services-^ 
health  care  for  the  disadvantaged— long- 
term  care — ambulatory  care — and  emer- 
gency medical  services. 

It  Ls  my  hope  that  the  Center  will 
implement  these  priorities  in  as  timely 
a  maiuier  as  possible. 

H  R  12679  also  extends  the  authoriza- 
tions for  the  National  Center  for  Health 
Statistics.  This  Center  has  been  actively 
involved    In    the   study — development — 
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and  maintenance  of  general  purpose 
statistical  systems. 

In  addition  the  Center  sponsors  a 
wide  range  of  specific  programs,  and 
activities  to  document  and  generate 
statistics  on  illness — mortality — and 
health  services. 

The  Center  also  has  specific  legisla- 
tive authority  for  the  development  of  a 
cooperative  health  statistics  system 
which  is  designed  to  provide  the  frame- 
work for  a  coalition  among  the  various 
levels  of  government — National — State— 
and  local — for  the  collection  of  health 
statistics. 

H.R  12679  also  provides  a  separate 
authorization  for  this  cooperative  system. 

Third,  H.R.  12679  extends  authoriza- 
tions for  the  National  Library  of  Medi- 
cine, which  has  become  a  world  leader  in 
the  development  of  library  services  for 
biomedical  research  and  medical  sci- 
ences 

It  is  the  committee's  anticipation  that 
approximately  half  these  positions  will 
be  made  available  for  Uie  National  Center 
for  Health  Services  Research — another 
third  will  be  made  available  for  the  Na- 
tional Center  for  Health  Statistics. 

I  urge  that  we  continue  our  support  for 
these  programs  and  give  favorable  con- 
sideration to  H.R.  12679. 

Mr.  CARTER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  support 
H.R.  12679  which  extends  the  authoriza- 
tions for  the  National  Center  for  HeaJth 
Services  Research — the  National  Center 
for  Health  Statistics — and  the  National 
Library  of  Medicine. 

This  bin  authorizes  a  total  of  $318.25 
million  for  a  period  of  3  years. 

As  a  rasult  of  earlier  legislation — Pub- 
lic Law  93-353 — substantial  strides  have 
been  made  In  the  development  of  a  more 
coherent  research  program. 

The  National  Center  for  Health  Serv- 
ices Research  has  explicitly  defined  pri- 
orities for  health  services  research  which 
include:  Inflation  and  productivity  In 
the  health  sector — health  Insurance  and 
financing — health  manpower — the  qual- 
ity of  hesilth  services — health  care  and 
the  disadvantaged — long-term  care — 
ambulatory  care — and  emergency  medi- 
cal services. 

It  Ls  my  hope  that  the  Center  will  im- 
plement these  priorities  in  as  timely  a 
manner  as  possible. 

H.R.  12679  also  extends  the  authoriza- 
tions for  the  National  Center  for  Health 
Statistics  This  Center  has  been  actively 
involved  in  the  study — development — 
and  maint.enar.ce  of  general  purpose 
statistical  .systems. 

In  addition  the  Center  sponsors  a  wide 
range  of  specific  programs  and  activities 
to  document  and  generate  statistics  on 
illness — mortality — and  health  services. 

The  Center  also  has  specific  legislative 
authority  for  the  development  of  a  co- 
operative health  statistics  system  which 
is  designed  to  provide  the  framework  for 
a  coalition  among  the  various  levels  of 
government^ — National — State — and  lo- 
cal— for  the  collection  of  health  sta- 
tistics. 

H.R  12679  also  provides  a  separate  au- 
tliorization  for  this  cooperative  system. 

Third.  H.R  12679  extends  authoriza- 
tions for  the  National  Library  of  Medi- 
cine. The  committee  was  pleased  to  learn 


of  the  accomplishments  of  the  Library 
which  have  made  it  a  world  leader  in  the 
development  of  library  services  for  bio- 
medical research  and  medical  sciences. 

Mr.  Chairman — these  programs  con- 
stitute a  comprehensive  national  re- 
search resource — and  they  fulfill  an  Im- 
portant Federal  health  function. 

I  urge  that  we  continue  our  support  for 
these  programs  and  give  favorable  con- 
sideration to  H.R.   12679. 

Tliank  you — Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr  BADILLO.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  In 
support  of  H.R.  12679,  the  extension  of 
programs  for  health  services  research 
and  statistics  and  medical  libraries.  The 
bill  extends  the  authorizations  of  appro- 
priations for  the  National  Center  for 
Health  Statistics,  and  the  National  Li- 
brary of  Medicine  for  3  fiscal  years.  The 
bill  also  provides  a  separate  authoriza- 
tion within  the  funds  for  the  National 
Center  of  Health  Statistics  lor  the  co- 
operative health  statistics  system  to  co- 
ordinate collection  and  use  of  health 
statistics  at  the  Federal,  State  and  local 
levels.  The  agencies  authorized  by  tills 
legislation  can  have  a  significant  impact 
on  the  future  health  policy  of  the  coun- 
try. 

The  statistics  collected  by  the  coopera- 
tive health  statistics  system  will  be  the 
basis  for  defining  our  health  priorities 
and  programs  in  the  years  to  come.  The 
information  they  collect,  the  mamier  in 
which  they  collect  it,  and  the  sources 
they  use  will  be  vital  to  the  welfare  of  all 
oiu"  citizens.  As  you  know  I  have  always 
been  concerned  about  the  lack  of  statis- 
tics available  about  blacks,  Hispanics  and 
other  disadvantaged  minorities.  I  want 
to  stress  the  Importance  of  obtaining  ac- 
curate statistics  on  these  groups  because 
their  health  care  delivery  systems  are  in 
desperate  need  of  reorganization 

I  would  also  like  to  concur  with  other 
priorities  mentioned  in  the  committee 
report  for  the  National  Center  for  Health 
Services  Research.  The  committee  re- 
quested that  a  higher  priority  be  given  to 
the  development  of  alternative  ap- 
proaches to  long-term  care,  the  assur- 
ance of  quality  of  care  in  nursing  homes, 
and  the  development  of  methods  for 
assuring  that  Individuals  needing  such 
care  receive  It  from  the  most  appropri- 
ate soiuxe.  I  favor  programs  which  would 
enable  elderly,  and  other  persons  re- 
quiring long-term  care,  to  remain  in  their 
homes  as  long  as  possible.  I  feel  home 
care  programs  can  be  cheaper  and  add 
substantially  to  the  quality  of  life  of  the 
persons  involved. 

I  would  like  to  commend  the  work  of 
the  committee  and  encourage  the  Sub- 
committee uii  Health  and  the  Environ- 
ment to  exercise  Its  oversight  responsi- 
bilities and  see  that  these  agencies  fulfill 
the  worthw^hile  priorities  mentioned  in 
their  committee  report. 

Mr.  ROGERS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  have 
no  further  requests  for  time. 

Mr.  MADIGAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have 
no  further  requests  for  time. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will  read. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 
HJl    12679 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled, 

Section  l.  (a)  (1)  Section  308(1)  (1)  of  the 


Public  Healtti  Service  Act  Is  amended  ( 1 )  by 
striking  out  "and"  after  "1975,",  and  (2)  by 
striking  out  the  period  at  the  end  of  the 
first  sentence  aqd  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  a 
comma  and  thS  following:  "$20,000,000  for 
the  period  beginning  July  1,  1976,  and  ending 
September  30,  1976,  $30,000,000  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  September  30,  1977,  $33,000,000 
for  the  fiBcal  year  ending  September  30,  1978, 
and  $36,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
September  30,  1979.". 

(2)  Effective  w^th  respect  to  appropria- 
tions under  section  308  of  the  Public  Health 
Service  Act  for  health  statistical  activities 
under  sections  304  and  306  of  such  Act  after 
June  30.  1976.  section  308(1)  (2)  of  such  Act 
is  amended  to  read  as  follows; 

"(2)  I  A)  For  purposes  of  section  306(e), 
there  are  authorized  to  be  appropriated  $3,- 
600,000  for  the  perlol  beginning  July  1,  1976, 
and  ending  September  30,  1976,  $15,000,000 
lor  the  fiscal  year  ending  September  30,  1977, 
$17,500,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  Septem- 
ber 30.  1978,  and  $20,000,000  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  September  30.   1979. 

■(B)  For  purposes  of  other  health  sta- 
tlsticAl  activities  undertaken  or  supported 
under  section  304  or  306,  there  are  authorized 
to  be  appropriated  $6,250,000  for  the  period 
beginning  July  1,  1976,  and  ending  Septem- 
ber 30,  1976,  $25,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  September  30.  1977,  $27,500,000*  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  September  3C,  1978, 
and  $30,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
September  30.  1979.". 

(b)  (1)  Section  208(g)  of  the  Public  Health 
Service  Act  Is  amended  (A)  by  striking  out 
"one  hundred  and  fifty"  and  inserting  In 
lieu  thereof  one  hundred  and  eighty",  and 
1  Bi  by  inserting  after  "National  Institutes  of 
Health'  the  following:  "and  not  less  than 
thirty  shall  be  for  the  National  Center  for 
Health  Services  Research,  the  National  Cen- 
ter for  Health  Statistics,  and  the  National 
Library  of  Medicine  ' 

(2)  Section  304(b  i  of  such  Act  is  amended 
(A)  by  striking  out  '  ,  and  (B)  health  serv- 
ices research  and  health  statistics  training, 
and  (C)"  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "and 
(B)"  and  (B)  by  inserting  aTter  and  below 
paragraph  (4)  the  following:  "To  Implement 
subsection  lat,  the  Secretary  shall  use  per- 
sonnel and  equipment,  faculties,  and  other 
physical  resources  of  the  Department  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  permit  ap- 
propriate (as  determined  by  the  Secretary) 
entitles  and  individuals  to  use  the  physical 
resources  of  such  Department,  provide  tech- 
nical assistance  and  advice  make  grants  to 
public  and  nonprofit  private  entitles  and  In- 
dividuals, and  enter  Into  contracts  with  pub- 
lic and  private  entitles  and  individuals,  for 
training  In  health  services  research  and 
health  statistics". 

(3)  Section  306(8)  of  Sdch  Act  Is  amended 
by  striking  out  "September  1"  each  place  it 
occurs  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "Decem- 
ber 31". 

Sec  2  Section  390(c)  of  the  Public  Health 
Service  Act  Is  amended  (li  by  striking  out 
"and"  after  "1975.",  and  (2)  by  striking  out 
the  period  at  the  end  thereof  and  inserting 
a  comma  and  the  following:  "$5,000,000  for 
the  period  beginning  July  1.  1976.  and  end- 
ing September  30.  1976.  $15,000,000  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  September  30.  1977.  $16.- 
500.000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  September 
30.  1978,  and  $18,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  September  30.  1979.". 

Mr.  ROGERS  'during  the  reading i. 
Mr.  Chairman.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  bill  be  considered  as  read, 
printed  In  the  Record,  and  open  to 
amendment  at  any  point. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Florida? 

There  was  no  objection. 
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The  CHAIRMAN  Are  tilere  imy 
amendment.^  to  the  bill' 

TJiere  being  r.o  amendments,  under 
the  rule,  the  CY)mmltt<H^  rise.s 

AccordinKly  the  Committ^-e  rose:  and 
the  Speaker  having  resumed  the  chair. 
Mr  Roberts.  Chainn.in  of  the  Commute 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
rnion.  reported  that  th:tt  Conmilttee 
luiviuK  had  under  con.slderatioa  the  bill 
'  H.R.  12679  >  to  amend  the  Public  Hcalt:> 
Service  Act  to  extend  for  3  fiscal 
years  assLst.ince  programs  for  health 
services  researcti  ;i!iri  ^tatl.stlcs  and  pro- 
grams for  assi;.ta;..  .■  t,,  :i;.vili  al  lit.r.irles. 
and  for  other  p-irp.-f  u'lrtu  i:.t  t«> 
Hou.se  Resolution  '.U:  \\f  :fpo:t<\:  tl.i- 
bill  back  to  ti-.:-  House 

The  SPEAKER  Under  the  rule,  the 
lirevious  question  Is  ordered. 

The  question  is  on  the  engrossment 
and  tiurd  reading  of  the  bill. 


mgrossed 
read  the 


BAUMAN 

I  offer  a 


The  bill  was  ordered  to  be 
and  read  a  third  time,  and  wai 
third  tune 

M    )riON   To   RfrcOMMFT  CTFKBED   BY    NR 

Mr    BAUMAN.  Mr.  Speaker 
motion  to  recommit  with  Instrlictioris. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  the  gentleman  op- 
posed to  the  bill? 

Mr  BAUMAN  I  am  In  lis  present 
form,  Mr.  Speaker. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Clerk  i/ill  report 
the  motion  to  recommit 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Mr  Bauman  moves  to  recom 
H  R  12679,  to  the  Committee  o 
and  Foreign  Commerce  with  Inst 
report  It  back  forthwith  with  t 
amendment:  On  page  2.  strike 
through  line  6  on  page  3;  and 
the  succeeding  paragraph.s  accor 

Mr.  BAUMAN.  Mr.  Speaki 
point  out  to  the  membershl 
bill  contains  authority  for  Increasing  the 
numt>er  of  supergrade  employees  under 
the  Public  Health  Service  section  from 
l!iO  to  180.  This  means  tha 
add  JO  more  people  to  the 
H£rvv  at  a  cost  of  perhaps 
$35,000  each,  for  an  Incre 
;)ayrDll  of  more  than  $1  ml 

My  motion  simply  strikes 
rhority  to  increase  supergra 
leaves  it  at  the  same  level.  I 
ustlflcation   has  been  offer 
ip.d  I  hope  the  Members  will 
inotlon  to  re(  ommit  on  a  rollfcall  vote 

Mr.  ROGERS.  Mr.  Speakei",  I  oppose 
the  motion  to  recommit  with  instruc- 
tions As  Members  may  kno^,  this  was 
reported  unanimously  from  the  subcom- 
mittee and  the  full  cxunmlttet'  We  have 
k'one  into  this  very  carefullv 

I  might  mention  that  these  pro- 
grams— and  HRTVV  generally-  have  had 
no  increase  in  positions  available  under 
this  section  in  years.  All  tins  does  Is  say 
that  they  "may"  have  30  mone  people.  It 
does  not  .say  that  the\  h.iv-'  6o  do  It,  but 
they  may  have  an  ii  rta,  i!  of  30  re- 
.searchers.  scientists,  and  a(iounistratlve 
expert.s  to  work  in  ttiese  programs. 

This  is  a  $300  million  profram.  If  we 
are  going  to  do  something  about  health 
care  cost^s.  we  have  got  to  Know  where 
we  are  In  health  car-^  and  the  statistics 
arrived  at  are  necessary  to  determine  the 
course  of  our  legislative  efforj,.  It  is  most 


t  the  bill, 
Interstate 
ctlons    to 

following 
t  lines  34 

designate 
ngly. 

I  would 
that  this 


we  would 

,  payroll  of 

$30,000   to 

ted  annual 

Ion. 

It  this  au- 

je  Jobs  and 

not  think 

for  this, 

Support  my 


important  that  we  do  this  Statisticians 
and  scientists  are  expensive,  but  so  are 
these  proks'rams  and  health  care,  ar.d  it  Ls 
incumbent  on  us  to  assure  that  tliese 
programs  are  run  by  the  best  people 

Therefore.  I  would  urge  that  the  mo- 
tion to  recommit  be  defeated 

Tlie  SPEAKEli  Without  objection,  the 
previous  question  is  ordered  on  the  mo- 
tion to  recommit 

'Iliere  was  no  obje<'tion. 

The  SPK.^KER  Tfie  question  Is  on  the 
motion  to  recommit. 

The  question  was  taken. 

Mr  BAUMAN  Mr  Speaker.  I  object  to 
the  vote  on  the  ground  that  a  quorum 
is  not  present  and  make  the  point  of 
order  that  a  quorum  is  not  present. 

The  SPEAKtTR.  P^idently  a  quorum  Is 
not  present. 

The  Sergeant  at  Arms  will  notify 
absent  Members. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic  de- 
vice, and  there  were — yeas  111,  nays  172, 
answered  "present"  1,  not  voting  148.  as 
follows : 

|RoU   No.  294) 
YEAS— 111 


Alexander 

Andrews.  N.C. 

Archer 

Bauman 

Beard,  Tenn 

Bedell 

Bennett 

BevlU 

Blester 

Blouln 

Bowen 

Breaux 

Breckinridge 

Brooks 

Broomfleld 

Burke.  IHa. 

Burleson.  Tex. 

Butler 

Can- 

Cbappell 

Clancy 

Cochran 

Collins.  Tex. 

C'oughlln 

Daniel,  Dan 

Daniel.  R  W. 

de  la  Oarza 

Derwln.ikl 

Devlne 

Dickinson 


OoodUng 

Oradlson 

Orassley 

Hagadorn 

Haley 

Hansen 

Harkln 

Henderson 

Hicks 

Holt 

Hughes 

Hutchinson 

Hyde 

Uhord 

Jeffords 

Johnson.  Pa 

Kasten 

Ka:^en 

Kelly 

Kemp 

Krebs 

Krueger 

Lagomarslno 

Landrum 

Latta 

Lent 

Levltas 

Lloyd,  Tenn 

Lott 

McClory 


Duncan.  Tenn.  McDonald 
du  Pont  McKwen 


Elmery 

Evans,  Ind. 

Fish 

Forsythe 

Fountain 

Oinn 

Ooidwater 


Adams 
.Mien 
Ambro 
Anderson. 

Calif. 
Ashley 
Badlllo 
Baldus 
Baucus 
Beard.  R.I. 
Boland 
Brademaa 
Brodhead 
Broyhlll 
Burgener 
Burke,  Calif. 
Burke.  Mass 
Byron 
cederberg 
Chlsholm 
Cleveland 
Collins,  Ul. 
Come 
Gorman 
Cornell 
D"  Am  ours 


Mann 
Michel 
MUler.  Ohio 
Montgomery 
Moorhead. 

Calif. 
Murthu 

NAYS— 173 

Danielson 

Davis 

Delaney 

Dellums 

Derrick 

Dlgga 

Dlngell 

Dodd 

Downey,  N.Y. 

Drlnan 

E^arly 

Edgar 

Edwards.  Calif. 

Etlberg 

Kvins.  Tenn 

Fary 

Fascell 

Pen  wick 

Plndley 

Fisher 

Flthlan 

Florlo 

Foley 

Ford,  Tenn. 

Puqua 

Osydos 


Myers.  Ind. 

Myers,  Pa. 

Nichols 

O'Brien 

Paul 

Pickle 

Poage 

Quie 

QuUlen 

Rinaldo 

Robinson 

Roncallo 

Huppe 

Satterfleld 

Shipley 

Shuster 

Skubltz 

Smith,  Iowa 

Smith,  Nebr 

Snyder 

8p«nce 

bleed 

Stelger.  Wis. 

Stuckey 

Taylor.  Mo. 

Taylor,  N.C. 

Thone 

Thornton 

Treen 

Waggonner 

Whuten 

Wydler 

Young.  Fla. 

Young,  Tex. 


Qlbbons 

Oilman 

Oreen 

Ouyor 

Hall 

Hamilton 

Hanley 

Hannaford 

Harris 

Hayes.  Ind. 

Hechler,  W.  Va. 

Heckler,  Mass. 

Hlllls 

Holland 

Holtzman 

Howe 

Hubbard 

Jsurobs 

Jenrette 

Johnson,  Calif, 

Johnson,  Oolo. 

Jordan 

Kastenxneler 

Keys 

Kindness 

LaFalca 


l.esKett 

Lehman 

Uoyd,  Calif. 

Long,  La. 

Long,  Md. 

McCloskey 

McCormack 

McDade 

McFai; 

McHugh 

McKliiaey 

Madlgan 

.Meeds 

Melcher 

Metcalfe 

Mezvinsky 

Mlnlsh 

Mink 

Mitchell,  NY. 

MoakJey 

Moffett 

M'X)re 

Moorhead,  Pa. 

Morgan 

Murphy.  111. 

Murphy,  NY. 

Natcher 

Neal 

Nedzl 

Nix 

Nolan 

Oberstar 

Obey 


O'Ner.l 
Ottlnger 
Passman 
Patten,  N.J 
Patterson, 

Calif. 
Pattlson 
Pepper 
Perkins 
Pike 
I-ressler 
Preyer 
Price 
Prltchard 
RaUsbacIc 
Ran  gel 
Regula 
Reus* 
Richmond 
Roberts 
Roe 
Rogers 
Rooney 
Roush 
Roybal 
Russo 

St  Germain 
Sarasln 
Sarbanes 
Scheuer 
Selberllng 
Sharp 
Sikes 


NY 


Simon 

Slsk 

Slack 

Solarz 

Spellman 

Stanton, 

J   WUUam 
ata.'k 
Stephens 
Strattou 
SiudJs 
Sullivan 
Teague 
Thompson 
Ullman 
Vai,  Deerlln 
Vhi;  ler  Jagt 
Vander  Veen 
Vanik 
Vlgorlto 
Walsh 
Whalen 
White 
Whltehurst 
Wiggins 
Wilson,  Bob 
Wlrth 
Wolff 
Wyile 
Yates 
Zablockl 


ANSWERED   •PRESENT"— 1 

Ocnza.)e7 

NOT  VOTTNO— 148 


ni. 


Abdnor 

Abzug 

Addabbo 

Anderson. 

Andrews. 

N.  Dak. 
Annunzlo 
Armstrong 
Aahbrook 
Aspin 
AuColn 
Bafalls 
Bell 

Bergland 
Blaggl 
Bingham 
Blanchard 
Boggs 
Boiling 
Bonker 
Brlnkiey 
Brown.  Calif. 
Brown,  Mich. 
Brown,  Ohio 
Bucbanan 
Burlison,  Mo. 
Burton,  John 
Burton,  PhUUp 
Carrey 
Carter 
Clausen. 

DonH. 
Clawson,  Del 
Clay 
Cohen 
Conable 
Conlan 
Conyers 
Cotter 
Crane 

Daniels,  N.J. 
Dent 

Downing.  Va. 
Duncan,  Oreg. 
Eckhardt 
Edwards,  Ala. 
English 
Erlenborn 
Esch 

Esbleman 
Evans.  Colo. 


Flood 
P.owers 

Flynt 

Ford,  Mich. 
Praser 
Frenzel 
Prey 
Olalmo 
Oude 
Hanuner- 
schmldt 
Harrington 
Harsha 
Hawkins 
Hays,  Ohio 
Hubert 
Hefner 
Heinz 
Helstoski 
Hightower 
Hlnshaw 
Horlon 
Howard 
Huiigate 
Jarman 
Jones,  Ala. 
Jones.  N  C. 
Jones.  Okla 
Jones,  Tenn 
Kartb 
Ketchum 
Koch 
Litton 
Lujan 
Lundlne 
McColUster 
McKay 
Macdonald 
Madden 
Magulre 
Mabon 
Martin 
Mathls 
Matsunaga 
MazzoU 
Meyner 
Mlkva 
MUford 
Miller.  Calif. 
Mills 
Mlneta 


Mitchell,  Md. 

Mollohan 

Mosher 

Moss 

Mottl 

Nowak 

OHara 

Pettis 

Peyser 

Randall 

Rees 

Rhodes 

Riegle 

Risenhoover 

Rodlno 

Rose 

Rosenthal 

Rostenkowskl 

Rousselot 

Runnels 

Ryan 

Santlnl 

Scbueebell 

Schroeder 

Schuize 

Sebelius 

Shrlver 

Staggers 

Stanton, 

James  V. 
Steeiman 
Stelger.  Ariz. 
Stokes 
Symington 
Symms 
Talcott 
Traxler 
Tsongns 
Udall 
Wainpler 
Waxman 
Weaver 
Wilson,  C.  H. 
Wilson,  Tex. 
Winn 
Wright 
Yatron 

Young,  .Maska 
Young.  Oa. 
Zefereiti 


The  Clerk  announced  the  following 
pairs : 

On  this  vote: 

Mr.  Symma  for.  with  Mr.  Annunzlo  against 

Mr    Rousselot  for.  with  Mrs    Boj^gs  agaln.st 

Mr  SchneebeU  for.  with  Mr  Addabbu 
against. 

Mr.  Conlan  for.  with  Mr.  John  Burton 
against 

Mr  Jarnian  for,  with  Mr.  Phlillp  Burton 
against. 
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Brown  of 


Ford    of 


.la. 


Mr  Hcbert  for.  with  Mr.  Carter  against 
Mr     Del    Clawson    for.    with    Mr,    Cotter 

against 

Mr  .^.^hbrook  for.  with  Mr.  Rodlno  against 
-Mr  E.shleman  for.  with  Mr.  Horton  against, 
Mr.  Stelger  of  Arizona  for    with  Mr.  Doml- 

nlck  v.   Daniels  agalu.'^t 
Mr.   Young   of  Alaska   for,   with   Mr.   Dent 

against 
Mr   .Sebellv;?  fur,  with  Mr    Tsonga.s  against, 
Mr   Wampler  for.  with  Mr   Howard  against. 
Mr    Crane  for.  with  Mr    Bingham  against 
.Mr  Runnels  for.  with  Ms  Abzug  against 
.Mr    LuJan  for,  with  Mr    Mlneta  against, 
Mr   Jones  of  Tennessee  for,  with  Mr    Berg- 

;aiid  against. 
Mr  Bafalls  for,  with  Mr.  Blaggl  against. 
V.T  Martin  for,  with  Mr.  Carney  against 
^:r   Frpy  for.  with  N!r   Harrington  against 
Mr   Mills  for.  with  Mr   Hawkins  against 
Mr   S<'hulze  for,  with  Mr   Koch  against. 
.'.*■    I-renzel  for.  with  Mr.s   Meyner  against. 
Mr     .Andrews    of    North    Dakota    for,    with 

Mr   .Mitchell  of  Maryland  agalnst, 

Mr  Mathls  for.  with  Mr.  Rosenthal  against 
-Mx.    Jones    of    Oklahoma     for.    with    Mr. 

Zeferettl  against. 

Until  further  notice: 

Mr.  AuColn  with  Mr.  Blanchard. 

Mr.  Jones  of  North  Carolina  with  Mr 
.Sa:,tlni. 

Mr   I itton  with  Mr.  Rose. 

Mr  .Anderson  of  Illinois  with  Mr.  Abdnor. 

.\!r    Bnnker  with  Mr    Aspln 

N:r   Brlnkiey  with  Mr   Bell 

y.r    Kvans  of  Colorado  with  Mr 
C  a::fori.la 

Mr.  Brown  of  Mi.i.lgan  with  Mr.  nood 

.Mr,  Flowers  with  Mr.  Flynt. 

Mr.    Brown    of    Ohio    with    Mr 
Michigan. 

Mr.  Mollohan  with  Mr   Miller  rf  Callfor: 

Mr  Mosher  with  Mr   Moss 

Mr  Buchanan  w.tli  Mr   Mottl. 

Mr    Burlison  of  Mls.sourl  with  Mr    FYaser. 

.Mr.  Don  H.  Clausen  with  Mr  Clay 

Mr    Harrunerschrnldt   with   Mr    Qlalmo. 

Mr   Hays  of  Ohio  with  N'l    Oude. 

Mr    Nowak  with  Mr    Harsha 

Ntr     Petti.-:  with  Mr.  Hefner 

.Mr  Charles  H  Wilson  of  California  with 
Mr  OHara 

Mr,  Wright  With  Mr  Udall 

Mr.  Young  of  Georgia  with  Mr   Yatron 

Mr    Cohen  with   Mr    I>.)wnlng  of  Virginia. 

Mr   Duncan  of  Orego!.  with  Conyers 

Mr.  Edwards  of  Alabama  with  Mr  Eck- 
hardt 

Mr  EnplLsh  with  Mr   Mllford 

.Mr   Mlkva  with  Mr    .Matsunaga, 

Mr,  Erlenborn  wltii  Mr.  Esch. 

Mr.  MazzoU  with  Mr.  Charles  Wilson  of 
Texas 

Mr   Winn  with  Mr   Waxman 

V.r  .tones  of  Alabama  vvith  Mr.  McColUster. 

Mr   Hungate  with  Mr   McKay. 

Mr   RLsenhoover  with  Mr.  Karth 

Mr    Lundlne  with  Mr    Rostenkowskl. 

Mr   Magulre  with  Mr   Riegle 

Mr    .Mahon  with  Mr    Rees 

Mr.  Ryan  with  Mr.  Macdonald  of  Mas- 
sachusetts. 

Mr  Shrlver  with  Mr   Madder. 

Mr  Staggers  with  Mr   Peyser 

Mr  Steeiman  with  Mr  Randall 

Mr  Stokes  with  Mr  James  V  Stanton. 

Mr   Talcott  with  Mr   Symington. 

Mr.  Weaver  with  Mr.  Traxler 

Me.ssrs.  BLOUIN.  BEVILL.  HUOHES. 
SMITH  of  loua  EVANS  of  Indiana, 
MICHEL.  QUIE  NICHOI^.  EMERY, 
KREBS.  and  O'BRIEN  changed  their 
vote  from  "nay"  to  "yea  " 

So  the  motion  to  recommit  was  re- 
:<"'otpd 

Tlie  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
Us  abo\e  recorded 

The  SPE.A.KER  The  question  Is  on  the 
pa.ssape  of  the  bill. 


Mr,  SKUBITZ,  Mr.  Speaker,  on  that 
I  demand  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic  de- 
vice, and  there  were — yeas  268,  nays  8, 
not  voting  156,  as  follows: 

I  Roll  No.  2961 


N.C 


Adams 

.Me^ander 

Ailen 

Ambro 

Anderson, 

Cailf. 
Andrews, 
.^rrher 
Ashley 
Badiiio 
Baldus 
Baucus 
Beard.  R.I 
Beard,  Tenn 
Hedel! 
Bennett 
Eev;i; 
Blester 
Bloum 
Boland 
Bowen 
Brademas 
Breaux 
Breck'.nr:dge 
Brodhead 
Brooks 
Broyhii: 
Burgener 
Burke.  Calif. 
Bi.ri'.e,  F:a 
Burke.  Mass 
Burieson.  Tex, 
Butler 
Byron 
Carr 

Cederberg 
Chappeii 
chisho.m 
C';eve;and 
Cochran 
Collins,  111. 
Conte 
Corman 
Cornell 
Couyhlln 
D  Amours 
Danie:,  Dan 
nan)e..  R   W 
Danielson 
Davis 

de  la  Garza 
De:aaey 
De:iums 
Derrick 
Uerw.r.sk; 
Devine 
I  (icklnson 

IJlggS 

Dingell 

Dodd 

Downey.  N  Y 

Dnnan 

Duncan.  Tenn 

du  Pont 

F.Mriy 

Edgar 

Edwards,  c:a:if 

E'.lberg 

Emery 

Evans.  Ind 

Evms,  Tenn 

Eary 

Fasre:: 

Eenwick 

Fmdley 

Fish 

Fisher 

Flthlan 

Florlo 

Foley 

Ford.  Tenn 

Forsylhe 

Fountain 

Fuqua 

CihVdOS 

Gibbons 

GUman 

Gmn 

Ooidwater 

Gonzalez 

Goodling 


Y'EAS— 268 

Oradison 

Grass,  ey 

Green 

Guyer 

Hagedorn 

Haley 

Hall 

Hamilton 

Hanley 

Hannaford 

larkm 

Harris 

Haves.  Ind, 

Hechler,  W.  Va 

Heckler.  Mass. 

Henderson 

Hicks 

Hihis 

Ho. land 

Holt 

Holt/man 

Howe 

Hubbard 

Hughes 

Hutchinson 

Hyde 

Ichord 

Jacobs 

Jeffords 

Jenrette 

Johnson,  Calif, 

Johnson.  Colo, 

Johnson.  Pa. 

Jordan 

Kasten 

Kastenmeier 

Kazen 

Ke;]y 

Kemp 

Keys 

Kindness 

Elrebs 

Krueger 

LaFalce 

Lagomarslno 

Landrum 

Le^gett 

Lehman 

Lent 

Levitas 

Lloyd.  Calif 

Lioyd.  Tenn 

Long.  La, 

Long,  Md. 

Lott 

M'-Ciory 

McCloskey 

McCormack 

McDade 

McEwen 

McFall 

McHugh 

McKinney 

Madlgan 

Mann 

Meeds 

Metcalfe 

Mezvlnsky 

Mirhe! 

Miller,  Ohio 

Mmish 

M.Mk 

M:trhe:i,N.Y. 

Moakley 

Moffett 

Montgomery 

Moore 

M'^nrhead. 

Calif. 
Moorhead.  Pa 
Morgan 
Murphy,  HI. 
Murphy.  N.V, 
Murtha 
Natrher 
Neal 
Nedzl 
Nichols 
Ni.x 
Nolan 
Oberstar 


Obey 

O'Brien 

O'Neill 

Otlmger 

Passman 

Patten,  N.J, 

Patterson, 
Calif, 

Pattlson,  N.Y 

Pepper 

Perkins 

Pickle 

Pike 

Poage 

Preyer 

Price 

Quie 

Qulllen 

Rallsback 

Rangel 

Regula 

Reuss 

Richmond 

Rinaldo 

Roberts 

Robinson 

Roe 

Rogers 

Roncallo 

Rooney 

Roush 

Roybal 

Russo 

St  Germain 

Sarasln 

Sarbanes 

Satterfield 

Scheuer 

Se.berllng 

Sharp 

Shipley 

Shuster 

Slkes 

Simon 

SUk 

Skubltz 

.'^lack 

Smith,  Iowa 

Smith.  Nebr. 

Solarz 

Spellman 

.Spence 

Stanton. 
J,  WUllam 

Stark 

Steed 

Steiee-  Wis, 

Stephens 

Stratton 

Stuckey 

Studds 

Sullivan 

Taylor.  Mo. 

Taylor,  N.C, 

Teague 

Thompson 

Thone 

Thornton 

Lilman 

Van  Deerlin 

Vander  Jagt 

Vander  Veen 

Vanik 

Vlgorlto 

Waggonner 

Walsh 

WhaJen 

WTilte 

Whltehurst 

WTiltten 

Wiggins 

Wilson.  Bob 

Winh 

Wolff 

Wydler 

Wylle 

Yates 

Young.  Fla. 

Young,  Tex. 

Zablockl 


NAYS— 8 

Ba-iman 

Latta 

Paul 

Collins.  Te.x 

McDonald 

Treen 

Hansen 

Myers.  Pa. 

NOT  VOTING— 156 

Abdnor 

Flowers 

Moss 

Abzug 

Flvnt 

Mottl 

Addabbo 

Ford.  Mich. 

Myers.  Ind 

.Anderson,  n:. 

Eraser 

Nowak 

Andrews. 

Frenzel 

O  Hara 

N  Dak 

Frey 

Pettis 

Annunzio 

Gialmo 

Peyser 

Armstrong 

Gude 

Press!  er 

.^hbrook 

Hammer- 

Prltchard 

Aspin 

schmidt 

Randall 

AuColn 

Harrington 

Rees 

B&fSLliS 

Harsha 

Rhodes 

Be;i 

Hawkins 

R.eg.e 

Bergland 

Hays,  Ohio 

Risenhoover 

Biaggi 

Hubert 

Rodlno 

Bingham 

Hefner 

Rose 

B.anchard 

Heinz 

Rosenthal 

Boggs 

Helstoski 

Rostenkowskl 

Boiling 

Hightower 

Rousselot 

Bonker 

Hinshaw 

Runnels 

Brink;  ey 

Horton 

Rttppe 

Broomfleld 

Howard 

Ryan 

Brown,  Calif, 

Hungate 

Santlnl            .; 

Brown.  Mich. 

Jarman 

Schneebtil 

Brown.  Ohio 

Jones,  Ala 

Schroeder 

Buchanan 

Jones,  N.C. 

Schuize 

Burlison,  Mo. 

Jones,  Okia. 

Sebelius 

Burton.  John 

Jones.  Tenn 

Shrlver 

Burton,  Phillip 

Karth 

Snyder 

Carney 

Ketchum 

Staggers 

Carter 

Koch 

Stanion, 

Clancy 

Litton 

James  V 

Clausen. 

LuJan 

Stec:man 

Don  H 

Lundine 

Stelger,  Ariz. 

Clawson.  Del 

McColUster 

Stokes 

Clay 

McKay 

Symington 

Cohen 

Macdonald 

Symms 

Conable 

Madden 

Talcott 

Conlan 

Maguire 

Traxjer 

Conyers 

Mahon 

Tsongas 

Cotter 

Martin 

Ddai: 

Crane 

Maihis 

Wampler 

Daniels.  N.J 

Matsunaga 

Waxman 

Dent 

Mazzoli 

Weaver 

Downing   Va. 

Melcher 

WUson,  C.  H. 

Duncan,  Oreg 

Meyner 

Wilson,  Tex. 

Eckhardt 

Mlkva 

Wmn 

Edwards,  Ala, 

MUford 

Wnght 

English 

Miller.  Calif, 

Yatron 

Er.enborn 

Mills 

Young.  Alaska 

Esch 

Mmeta 

Young,  Oa 

EshiCman 

Mitche:!.  Md, 

Zeferettl 

Evans.  Colo 
Flood 

Mollohan 
Mosher 

The  Clerk  announced  the  following 
pairs : 

Mr.  Zeferettl  with  Mr.  Aspln. 

Mr.  Annunzlo  with  Mr.  Brown  of  Callfomla. 

Mr.  Waxman  with  Mr.  BtirUson  of  Missouri. 

Mrs.  Boggs  with  Mr.  Bingham. 

Mr.  Jones  of  Tennessee  with  Mr.  Eckhardt. 

Mr.  Blfkggl  with  Mr.  English. 

Mr.  Charles  H.  Wilson  of  California  with 
Mr,  Mosher. 

Mrs,  Meyner  with  Mr.  Esch. 
Mr.  Mlneta  with  Mr.  Erlenborn. 
Mr.  Addabbo  with  Mr.  Edwards  of  Alabama. 
Mr.  Young  of  Georgia  with   Domlnlck  V. 
Daniels. 

Mr.  MltcheU  of  Maryland  with  Mr.  Mat- 
sunaga. 

Ms.  Abzug  with  Mr.  Downing  of  Virginia. 

Mr  Olalmo  with  Mr  Bell 

Mr.  Yatron  with  Mr.  Carter. 

Mr.  Rostenkowskl  with  Mr.  Broomfleld. 

Mr.  AuColn  with  Mr.  Abdnor. 

Mr  Santlnl  with  Mr.  Clancy. 

Mr.  Charles  Wilson  of  Texas  with  Mr. 
Bafalls. 

Mr   Staggers  with  Mr.  Del  Clawson. 

Mr.  Bergland  with  Mr.  Anderson  of  nil- 
nols. 

Mr.  Stokes  with  Mr.  Blanchard. 

Mr  Tsongas  with  Mrs   Pettis 

Mr  Wright  with  Mr  Andrews  of  North 
Dakota 

Mr.  MazzoU  with  Mr.  Conlan. 

Mr.  John  Burton  with  Mr.  Brown  of  Michi- 
gan. 
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Mr  Uciall  with  Mr  Ashbroot 

Mr.  Carney  with  Mr.  Don  H.  iiJlauBeii. 

Mr    Phillip  Burton  with  M  .  Rodlno. 

Mr.  Weaver  with  Mr  Brown  kf  Ohio. 

Mr.  Clancy  with  Mr  Brlnklet. 

Mr  Conyers  with  Mr.  BonkeJ. 

Mr  Cotter  with  Mr   Buchanan. 

Mr  Dent  with  Mr  Cohen. 

Mr  Mtton  with  Mr.  Conable. 

Mr.  Koch  with  Mr.  Runnels. 

Mr.  Melcher  with  Mr.  Traxl  sr. 

Mr.  Lundlne  with  Mr  Mathli. 

Mr   Hefner  with  Mr.  Hubert. 

Mr.  Hawkins  with  Mr.  Harrtr  gton. 

Mr.  Mlkva  with  Mr  MUford. 

Mr  Prenzel  with  Mr  Flood. 

Mr   Frey  with  Mr.  Pressler 

Mr.  Prltchard  with  Mr.  Hanu nerschmldt. 

Mr  Rlegle  with  Mr  Rosenthi  J. 

Mr  Kose  with  Mr  Ryan. 

Mr  Howard  with  Mr.  Hlghtower. 

Mr  Hays  of  Ohio  with  Mr.  Hdlnz. 

Mr  Harsha  with  Mr.  Oude. 

Mr  Fraser  with  Mr  Myers  of  Indiana. 

Mr  Rl.^eIlhouve^  with  Mr.  Rl.ppe. 

.Mr   Hortou  With  Mr  Schneeliell. 

Mr  Sebellus  with  Mrs.  Schrdeder. 
Mr  McKay  with  Mr.  Helstoskl, 

Mr.  Mahon  with  Mr.  Symlngxsn. 
Mr  Nowak  with  Mr  James  V    Stanton. 
Mr.  Mottl  with  Mr.  Madden, 
Mr.  Moss  with  Mr.  Hungate. 
Mr  Schulze  with  Mr.  Jarma:i. 
Mr.    Jones    of    North    Care  Una    with 
Rees. 

Mr  Knyder  with  Mr.  O'Hara 
Mr.  Martin  with  Mr.  Miller  df  CaUfornia. 
Mr.  Lujan  with  Mr  Jones  ofJAlabama. 
Mr.  Shrlver  with  Mr  RandaB. 
Mr.  Stelger  of  Arizona  with  Mr.  Karth 
Mr.  Symms  with  Mr.  Macdcnald  of  Massa- 
chusetts. 

Mr  Talcott  with  Mr.  MaguU  e 

Mr.  MoUohan  with  Mr.  Pey«r. 

Mr.  Rousselot  with  Mr.  Steel  DQan. 

Mr.  Jones  of  Oklahoma  with  Mr.  McCol- 

11s  ter. 

Mr.  Flynt  with  Mr.  Evans  of  Colorado. 

Mr.  Flowers  with  Mr.  Wamplw. 

Mr.  Young  of  Alaska  with  Mr   Winn. 

So  the  bill  was  passed. 
The  result  of  the  vote  vns  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  wiis  laid  on  the 

table.  , 

GENERAL  LEAVE 

Mr.  ROGERS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  [within  which 
to  revise  and  extend  thelf  remarks  on 
the  bill  H.R.  12679,  ju.st  passed. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  ther4  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Flor- 
ida? 

There  was  no  objection. 
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Mr. 


PERSONAL  EXPLAlfATION 

Mr  PEPPER  Mr.  Speakfer,  I  was  un- 
avoidably detained  In  rnj  'fn-r-  and 
ml.s.sed  the  vote  on  rolli  ill  N^     i;'.'3. 

Had  I  been  present,  li  would  have 
voted  "yea." 


LEGISLATTVE  PROORAM 

(Mr.  MICHEL  a,s-.«'.!  ;iiu;  was  given 
permission  to  addn-.s,  ihe  Ihjuse  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  elttend  his  re- 
marks > 

Mr  MICIIEl.  Mr  Speater.  I  ask  for 
this  time  for  the  purpose  of  inquiring  of 


the    distinguished    majority    leader    the 
program  for  next  week. 

Mr.  O'NEILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  the  dis- 
tinguished minority  whip  will  be  kind 
enough  to  yield  to  me.  I  will  be  happy 
to  respond. 

Mr.  MICHEL.  I  yield  to  the  distin- 
guished majority  leader. 

Mr.  O'NEILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  pro- 
gram for  the  House  of  Representatives 
for  the  week  of  May  24,  1976,  is  as  fol- 
lows ; 

Monday  Is  District  day.  We  have  three 
bills,  as  follows : 

H.R.  13121,  District  of  Columbia  Code; 
H.R.  11009,  financial  planning,  report- 
ing and  control  systems;  and  H.R.  12946, 
Commission  To  Study  Adequacy  of  Fed- 
eral Payment. 

Following  District  day,  we  have  the 
following  bill:  H.R.  6810,  additional  As- 
sistant Secretary  of  Commerce,  with  an 
open  rule  and  1  hour  of  debate. 

On  Tuesday,  we  will  have  H  R.  10138. 
Young  Adult  Conservation  Corps,  open 
rule,  1  hour  of  debate;  followed  by  H.R. 
12945.  housing  authorization,  open  rule, 
2  hours  of  debate.  General  debate  only 
will  take  place  on  Tuesday 

For  Wednesday,  we  will  have  District 
of  Columbia  appropriations  for  fiscal 
year  1976.  followed  by  H  R  1294.5.  hous- 
ing authorization,  and  we  will  conclude 
consideration  of  the  bill  at  that  time. 

On  Thursday-i^ve  will  have  H.R  9174. 
automotive  ra^arch  and  development, 
subject  to  a  rfile  being  granted.  Follow- 
ing that,  we  will  have  H.R.  12169.  Fed- 
eral Energy  Administration,  subject  to 
a  rule  being  granted. 

Conference  reports  may  be  brought  up 
at  any  time,  and  any  further  notice  will 
be  announced  later 

The  House  recesses  for  Memorial  Day 

weekend  at  the  conclusion  of  business  on 

Thursday.  May  27.  until  noon  on  June  1. 

197C. 

Mr.  MICHEL   I  thank  the  gentleman. 


DISPENSING         Wrra         CALENDAR 
WEDNESDAY  BUSINESS  ON 

WEDNESDAY  NEXT 

Mr.  O'NEILL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  business  In  order 
under  the  Calendar  Wednesday  rule  be 
dispensed  with  on  Wednesday  next. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Mas- 
sachusetts? 

There  was  no  objection. 


ADJOURNMENT  TO  MONDAY, 
MAY  24.   1976 

Mr.  O'NEILL  Mr  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  when  the  House 
adjourns  today  It  adjourn  to  meet  on 
Monday  next 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts? 

Mr.  BAUMAN  Mr  Speaker.  re.servlng 
the  right  to  object.  I  do  so  only  for  the 
purpose  of  asking  the  distinguished  gen- 
tleman from  Massachusetts  whether, 
after  announcing  his  ambitious  program 
which  quite  obviously  will  require  exten- 
sive leadership  on  both  sides  of  the  aisle. 
If  the  gentleman  expects  to  be  with  us 


next  week  to  offer  his  usual  outstanding 
guidance  to  the  House? 

Mr  O'NEILL.  I  am  sure  tJie  gentleman 
Is  aware  of  the  fact  that  I  have  been 
appointed,  with  some  other  Members  of 
the  leadership,  to  go  to  England  for  a 
Bicentennial  celebration  in  order  to  offi- 
cially accept  the  Magna  Carta  which  the 
English  Government  has  offered  to  loan 
to  us.  Consequently.  I  will  not  be  here 
Following  our  remarks  here,  the  House 
will  go  into  recess  and  we  will  honor  the 
former  Members  of  the  House  Then,  we 
will  go  back  Into  the  House  again,  at 
which  time  there  will  be  one  resolution. 
That  resolution  will  make  the  gentleman 
from  California  'Mr  McFalli  the  Act- 
ing Speaker  during  the  time  the  Speaker 
will  be  out  of  the  country. 

Mr.  BAUMAN.  Further  reserving  the 
right  to  object,  I  only  want  to  tell  the 
gentleman  that  we  v.lll  miss  him  sorely 
next  week  We  always  eatoy  his  presence. 
I  hope  he  has  a  good  trip  to  London  to 
see  the  Queen  and  to  bring  back  the 
Magna  Carta  In  good  order 

The  gentleman  from  Maryland  has 
calculated,  after  reading  the  program, 
that  at  a  minimum  there  is  the  possibility 
of  16  rollcall  votes  on  the  final  pa.ssage 
of  bills  and  rules,  not  counting  votes  on 
amendments  and  motions  to  recommit 
The  gentleman  from  Maryland  hopes 
that  these  rollcalls  will  not  take  place, 
since  we  will  have  so  many  distinguished 
Members  missing  on  this  Important  mis- 
sion to  Great  Briuiln. 

Mr.  ONEILL.  1  never  look  at  the  over- 
all rollcall  record.  I  only  consider  the 
man  himself  and  how  he  acts  on  national 
programs  and  how  he  affects  the  econ- 
omy of  his  home  dLstrict  and  respects  the 
dignity  of  the  people  he  represents 

Mr.  BAUMAN  I  appreciate  the  gentle- 
man's remarks,  and  agree  with  the  dis- 
tinguished majority  leader.  I  wi.sh  him 
and  his  fellow  travelers  well  on  tiieir 
Bicentennial  junket. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  withdraw  my  resen-a- 
tion  of  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Mas- 
sachusetts' 

There  was  no  i)bj«H-tion 
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RECESS 

The  SPEAKER.  Pursuant  to  the  au- 
thority granted  the  Speaker  on  Wednes- 
day, April  28,  1976.  the  Chair  declare.s  a 
recess,  subject  to  the  rail  of  the  Chair, 
to  receive  the  former  Members  of  the 
House  of  Representatives. 

Accordingly  lat  12  o'clock  and  20  min- 
utes p.m.  I  the  House  .'^tood  in  recess,  sub- 
ject to  the  call  of  the  Chair 


RECEPTION  OF  FORMER  MEMBERS 
OF  CONGRESS 

The  SPEAKER  of  the  House  presided 
The  SPEAKER.  My  colleagues  and 
former  colleagues,  on  behalf  of  the  House 
of  Representativps.  I  consider  it  a  high 
honor  and  personal  pleasure  to  welcome 
back  to  these  HalLs  tho.se  former  Mem- 
bers who  have  .served  In  this  great  body 
We  all  welcome  you  We  extend  the  glad 
ha::d  uf  friendship,  and  remember  the 
long   years   of   companionship    that    we 


shared  with  many  of  you.  Some  of  you 
go  back  more  than  30  years  before  I 
came,  and  I  am  glad  to  see  all  of  you, 
with  whom  I  have  served  through  the 
years  and  glad  to  meet  those  who  left 
before  I  came. 

This  occasion,  of  course,  is  always  a 
bipartisan  affair.  In  that  spirit,  the  Chair 
Is  going  to  recognize  the  leader.ship  of 
both  parties. 

The  Chair  now  recognizes  the  distin- 
guished majority  leader,  the  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts  'Mr.  O'Neill  > 

Mr.  O'NEILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  behalf 
of  the  Members  of  Congr&ss,  and  par- 
ticularly tlie  288  Democratic  Members 
on  my  side  of  the  aisle,  I  want  to  wel- 
come all  of  our  former  colleagues  on 
their  annual  return  to  the  "People's 
Chamber,"  to  tlie  House  of  Representa- 
tives. 

"Once  an  honorable,  always  an  hon- 
orable." The  rights  and  privileges  that 
you  enjoyed  as  elected  Members  of  Uie 
House  will  always  remain  yours  when- 
ever you  visit  the  Chamber  in  which  you 
served  your  constituents  so  faithfully  and 
so  conscientiously.  In  case  you  do  not 
recall  the  rules  of  the  House,  the  rules 
say  that  any  former  Member  of  Congress 
IS  always  welcome  on  the  floor.  The  only 
other  persons  who  have  that  privilege  is 
a  Governor.  .A  Governor,  of  cour.se.  may 
have  Chamber  privileges  That  Is  an 
honor.  Whenever  you  are  in  Wa.shington. 
we  will  always  be  delighted  to  have  you 
come  and  visit  us  and  see  how  the  oper- 
ation is  and  how  it  has  changed  in  the 
years  since  you  have  left.  We  are  de- 
lighted that  so  many  of  you  have  made 
the  trip  to  the  Chamber  where  you  spent 
the  most  gratifying  and  rewarding  years 
of  your  public  service.  As  we  celebrate  our 
Bicentennial  Year,  a  little  nostalgia 
.seems  fitting.  This  Chamber  is  so  full  of 
memories  of  the  historic  moments  which 
many  of  our  former  colleagues  shared 
tA>f=;cther. 

In  this  Chamber  many  of  you  debated 
Roosevelt's  NRA.  lend-lease  proposals. 
;i!.d  things  of  that  nature. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  remember  the  f.rst  time 
I  ever  visited  the  Congress.  I  was  sitting 
m  the  gallery,  and  the  discussion  on  that 
day  concerned  th^  fortification  of  Guam. 
I  watched  the  Members  walk  through 
the  middle  aisle.  The  measure  prevailed. 
I  believe,  by  one  vote,  a  historic  moment. 
Many  of  you  were  here  in  those  particu- 
iarlv  tr>ing  days  previous  to  World 
War  II. 

Many  of  you  made  stirring  speeches  on 
this  floor  re""cting  tlie  stunning  blow  of 
Pearl  Harbor.  Many  of  you  recall  the 
joint  session  in  which  President  Roose- 
velt asked  for  a  declaration  of  war.  Some 
of  you  participated  in  the  endless  execu- 
tive-legislative negotiations  and  compro- 
mises over  the  Marshall  plan  and  the 
beginnings  of  the  American  foreign  aid 
program  which  came  directly  after  World 
War  II.  Others  of  you  who  are  visiting  to- 
day will  recall  the  foreifrn  policy  delibera- 
tions in  the  195n's  over  the  Korean  war 
and  the  Middle  East  crisis,  and  some  of 
the  younger  former  Members  will  re- 
member the  impassioned  and  lively  de- 
bates in  tlie  1960's  over  voting  rights, 
civil  rights,  and  open  housing.  And  how 
many  of  you  remember  the  Gulf  of  Ton- 


kin resolution  and  how  you  talked  about 
it  through  the  years?  And  I  am  sure  you 
remember  our  subsequent  change  of 
policy  In  Vietnam. 

So  on  this  occasion  I  join  my  colleagues 
h.  welcoming  you  and  applauding  your 
good  health  and  continued  happiness.  All 
of  us  who  are  presently  serving  in  the 
House  .'-alute  you.  Some  day  we  will  be 
in  the  same  position  you  are.  We  wel- 
come you.  and  we  are  delighted  and 
happy  to  see  you  here.  We  are  always 
glad  to  have  this  opportunity. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  want  to  express  how 
grateful  we  are  to  tiie  Members  whose 
idea  it  was  to  celebrate  this  special  day 
so  we  can  have  the  opportunity  of  seeing 
you  again 

On  behalf  of  the  Speaker  of  the  House 
and  myself,  I  say  to  you;  Welcome  to  all 
of  you. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  now  recog- 
r.izes  the  distinguished  acting  minority 
leader,  the  gentleman  from  Illinois  '  Mr. 
Michel  > . 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Thank  you.  Mr.  Speaker. 
My  colleagues,  may  I.  too,  join  in  wel- 
coming each  and  every  one  of  you  former 
Members  to  the  floor  of  the  House.  It  Is 
a  great  occasion  for  those  of  us  who  have 
had  the  privilege  to  serve  with  many  of 
you  for  a  number  of  years  to  welcome  you 
back. 

I  could  not  help  but  be  a  little  bit 
amused  just  before  the  previous  roll- 
call vote  when  the  Speaker  really  had  to 
ask  the  former  Members,  who  are  not 
eligible  to  stand  for  the  rollcall,  to  be 
seated,  because  the  familiarity  of  the 
faces  over  a  period  of  time  makes  the 
process  difBcult  even  for  so  learned  a 
gentleman  as  the  Speaker. 

There  is  one  other  observation  I  could 
not  help  but  make,  and  that  is  that  I 
see  Les  Arends,  m.y  predecessor  as  whip, 
here  today.  Les  as  most  of  you  know 
served  longer  as  whip  than  any  other 
member  of  either  party  throughout  his- 
tory. He  came  to  this  Congress  when  the 
minority  had  only  89  Members.  Well,  we 
are  now  only  up  to  145.  but  there  are 
those  of  you  who  were  here  when  we  were 
at  higher  levels 

It  is  nice  to  be  able  to  welcome  back 
some  of  those  Members  on  our  side.  Be- 
lieve it  or  not,  over  here  en  our  Republi- 
can side  we  were  once  in  the  majority 
and  had  positions  of  authority  and  had 
our  names  on  bills,  and  Republican  Mem- 
bers were  chairmen  of  committees  and 
subcommittees.  So  this  is  just  a  good 
nostalgic  occasion  for  us  to  welcome  all 
nf  you  back,  whether  you  .served  in  the 
majority  or  on  the  minority  side  It  is 
ince  to  .see  .so  many  of  you  here. 

I  join  In  the  salute  that  was  given  to 
you  by  our  distinguLshed  majority  leader, 
and  I  hope  there  will  be  many  occasions 
when  you  can  come  back  aeain  and  share 
these  same  good  tim.es 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Clerk  will  now  call 
the  roll  of  former  Members  of  the  House 
of  Representatives. 

The  Clerk  called  the  roll,  and  the  fol- 
lowing former  Members  answered  to  their 
names: 

Former  Mev.pejis  of  Congress  ATTE>mNG 
Mextings  in  Washington.  D.C  May  20-21. 
1978 

Hugh  Q.  Alexander,  North  Carolina. 
Elizabeth  Andrews.  Alabama. 


Leslie  C.  Arends,  Illinois. 

O   K   Armstrong.  Missouri. 

Robert  T.  Ashmore,  South  Carolina. 

WllUam  H   Avery,  Kansas. 

WUUam  H,  Ayres.  Ohio. 

Robert  R    Barry.  New  York 

Laurie  C    Battle.  Alabama 

Andrew  J   Blemlller,  Wisconsin. 

Iris  F.  BUtch,  Georgia 

J   Caleb  Boggs.  Delaware. 

William  G.  Bray,  Indiana. 

Charles  B.  Brownson,  Indiana. 

John  W  Byrnes.  Wisconsin. 

J.  Edgar  Chenoweth.  Colorado. 

Charles  R   Clason.  Massachusetts. 

Jeffery  Cohelan,  CaUfornia. 

Albert  M.  Cole.  Kansas 

Paul  W  Cronln.  Massachusetts. 

WlUard  S.  Curtln.  Pennsylvania. 

Glenn  R.  Davis.  Wisconsin 

Vincent  J.  Dellay.  New  Jersey. 

David  S.  Dennlson.  Ohio. 

Harold  D.  Donohue.  Massachusetts. 

Francis  E.  Dorn.  New  York. 

Paul  A.  Flno.  New  York 

John  R.  Foley.  Maryland. 

J   Allen  Frear.  Jr.,  Delaware. 

Edward  A.  Garmatz,  Maryland. 

George  A.  Goodling,  Penr^sylvanla. 

Robert  A  Grant.  Indiana. 

Robert  Hale,  Maine 

Robert  P  Har.rahan,  IlUnols. 

Cecil  M.  Harden.  Ii.dlana. 

Porter  Hardy.  Jr  .  Virginia 
Oren  Harris,  Arkansas. 

Ralph  Harvey.  Indiana. 

Brooks  Hays,  Arkansas. 

Don  Hav«-orth.  Michigan. 

A.  S:.-dney  Herlong.  Jr  .  Florida 

Patrick  J.  Hillings.  CalLfomla. 

Earl  Hogan.  Indiana. 

Evan  Howell,  Dlinols 

W.  Pat  Jennings,  VlrgUala. 

John  E.  Hunt,  New  Jersey 

August  E.  Johansen,  Michigan 

Jed  Johnson.  Jr.,  Oklahoma. 

Walter  H-  Judd.  Minnesota. 

Frank  M   Karsten,  Missouri. 

Hastings  Keith.  Massachusetts 

David  S.  King.  Utah. 

Horace  R.  Kornegay,  North  Carolina 

Paul  J  Krebs.  New  Jersey. 

John  Davis  Lodge.  Connecticut. 

Donald  P  McGlnley,  Nebraska. 

John  A,  McGulre.  Connecticut. 

Hervey  G   Machen,  Maryland 

WUUaJn  S.  Mallllard,  CaUfornia. 

D  R.  (Billy)  Matthews,  Florida. 

George  Meader.  Michigan 

V.'iUlam  E.  Mlnshall.  Ohio 

Walter  H   Moeller,  Ohio 

John  S  Monagan.  Connecticut. 

Abraham  J.  Multer.  New  York. 

P.  Jay  Nlmltz,  Indiana. 

AJtvlii  E.  O'Konskl,  Wisconsin. 

Maston  E  O'Neal,  Georgia 

Prank  C.  Osmers.  Jr..  New  Jersey. 

George  E    Outland    California. 

William  T.  Pheieer,  New  York. 

Alexander  Plrnie.  New  York. 

Howard  W.  Pollock.  Alaska 

Walter  E.  Powell.  Ohio. 

Stanley  A.  Prokop.  Pennsylvania. 

Graham  B.  Burcell.  Jr.,  Texas. 

R  Walter  Rlehlman,  New  York 

Howard  W.  Roblson.  NeT*-  York 

John  M.  Roblson.  Jr..  Kentucky. 

B\Ton  G.  Rogers.  Colorado 

Harold  M.  Ryan.  Michigan. 

Gordon  H.  Scherer.  Ohio. 

Fred  Schwengel.  Iowa 

James  P  Scobllck,  Pennsylvania. 

Carlton  R   Sickles.  Maryland. 

Alfred  D.  SlemlnsV!   New  Jersey. 

Henry  P  Smith  III,  'New  York. 

Lvr.nE  .Stalbaum.  Wisconsin. 

William  G,  Stratton,  Illinois. 

Lera  Thomas.  Texas. 

Clark  \V.  Thompson.  Texa.s. 

James  E.  Van  Zandt.  Pennsylvania. 

George  M.  Wallhauser.  New  Jersey. 
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John  H  Ware  in,  Penru4lvanla 
J    Irving  VVhalley.  Pentv^lvanla 
Bh.si!  L   \Vhlt^!<ner   North  rnri  .Una 
Ralph  W   Yarborough.  Tixds 

ANNOUNCEMENT    BV    -BHE    SPEAKER 

The  SPEAFCER.  Tlie  Chair  announces 
Huit  97  former  Members  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  have  responded  to  their 
names.  \ 

The  Chair  now  has  tht  honor  of  rec- 
ognizing the  distineuisted  gentleman 
from  California.  Mr.  Jefter>'  Cohelan. 


May  21,  1976 
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:aslon.  Today, 
former  Mem- 
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Mr    COHELAN    Mr 
half  of  Former  Members  jof  Congress.  I 
wish  to  exprf.s.s  to  you  anid  to  the  mem- 
bership  of   tlu-   Congress 
appreciation   for   the  ma 
we.  the  alumni  of  the  C 
ceived  on  this  annual 
tliere  are  more  than  110 

bers  returning  from  33  S     ^_. 

Ipate  m  tliese  sixth  annuil  actlviUes. 

I  am  pleased  to  report  Ithat  our  rela- 
tively youthful  organization  continues  to 
progress  with  sub.stantiHl  growth  and 
solid  accomplishments.  We  now  number 
nearly  450  members  representing  48 
States  who  served  in  both;  House  of  Con- 
gress. , 

Our  organization  is  m  ique.  The  only 
way  you  can  become  a  m(  mber  of  it  is  to 
take  the  oath  of  office  in  either  the 
House  of  Representative;  or  the  Senate. 
We  all  share  the  comma  \  bond  of  hav- 
ing served  in  the  Congr  !ss.  and  deeplv 
revere,  respect,  and  bell<  ve  In  the  Con- 
gress as  an  institution,  r  gardless  of  the 
wide  diversity  of  polll  ical  viewpoint 
represented  within  our  n  ember.shlp  We 
encompass  several  gcnen  tlons  and  span 
the  political  spectrum  of  elective  Amer- 
ican politics.  We  have  t  lough,  a  com- 
mon belief  in  representai  Ive  democracy 
We  believe  that  a  strong  Congress  Ls  e.s- 
sential  to  the  well-being  c  f  our  Republic. 
Although  we  are  no  long  ?r  in  the  Con- 
gress, our  concern  for  its  .welfare  is  In  no 
way  diminished. 

Ours  is  an  organizat  on  concerned 
about  the  preservation  oi  the  history  of 
the  Congress  and  preserV  ng  the  papers 
and  recollections  of  th<  se  individuals 
who  have  served  in  it  T  >  that  end  we 
have  established  an  ora  history  pro- 
gram, under  the  dlrec  ion  of  Prof. 
Charles  Morrissey  of  the  University  of 
Vermont.  Professor  Morr;  ssey  has  con- 
ducted oral  history  inter /lews  for  the 
Kennedy.  Truman,  and  Hoover  Presi- 
dential Libraries,  as  well  is  the  Chris- 
tian A  Hester  oral  hlsto-y  project  of 
Harvard  University.  Yesterday,  we 
turned  over  the  first  of  the^e  oral  history 
interviews  to  Dr.  Daniel  jBoorsUn.  Li- 
brarian of  the  Congress,  where  these 
oral  history  tapes  and  tranicripts  will  be 
housed  and  preserved.  j 

Additionally,  we  are  cooperating  with 
the  National  Commission  ^n  the  Pres- 
ervation of  Federal  Documehts  to  recom- 
mend guidelines  for  the  preservation  of 
congressional  documents.  All  too  often 
these  documents  of  great  vaflue  to  future 
scholars  and  historians  havie  been  care- 
lessly thrown  out  because  there  has  not 
been  an  established  pollcM  concerning 
their  retention 

Finally,  because  of  our  (»ellef  In  the 
Congress  as  an  Institution.)  we  want  to 
help  the  public  better  uniierstand  the 
operations  of  the  Congress. Tto  that  end 


we  have  estabUshed  a  speakers'  service 
and  will  be  cooperating  this  year  wltli 
the  Woodrow  Wilson  Foundation  to  pro- 
vide former  Members  of  Congress  still 
active  in  their  careers  to  visit  campuses 
and  help  communicate  realistically  witli 
political  science  students  throughout  the 
country  We  have  established  a  Congres- 
sional Information  Service  that  handles 
dozens  of  requests  each  month. 

In  the  coming  year,  we  will  continue  a 
program  beg\m  this  year  with  the  John- 
son Foundation  of  Racine.  Wis  ,  utiliz- 
ing the  experience  of  former  Members,  as 
individuals  in  specialized  fields.  Earlier 
this  month  20  of  us  were  guests  of  the 
Johnson  Foundation  at  a  conference  on 
"The  United  States  and  The  United  Na- 
tions." This  conference  brought  together 
those  former  Members  who  served  on 
U.S.  delegations  to  the  United  Nations. 
as  Ambassadors  to  foreign  countries,  or 
with  comparable  experience  in  foreign 
affairs.  We  produced  three  radio  broad- 
casts that  are  being  distributed  to  a  net- 
work of  100  public  broadcast  stations,  and 
a  publication  of  the  speeclies  and  ex- 
cerpts of  the  dialog  Is  being  prepared  for 
distribution. 

Also,  this  year  we  will  send  a  delegation 
to  Japan  as  guests  of  the  Japanese  Gov- 
ernment to  begin  the  development  of  an 
educational  and  cultural  affairs  exchange 
program. 

Additionally,  we  will  plan  an  aporopri- 
ate  forum  to  commemorate  the  30th  an- 
niversary of  the  Marshall  Plan  In  1977 
Many  of  our  Members  participated  in 
that  historic  80th  Congress  that  passed 
that  legislation. 

We  are  grateful  in  the  last  year  to  the 
Lilly  Endowment,  the  John  Kunkel 
Foundation,  the  FMC  Auxlliarj'  and  to 
a  host  of  Individuals  for  their  financial 
contributions  to  further  the  development 
of  our  organization  and  Its  academic 
and  social  programs. 

Mr.  Speaker,   we  have  established   a 
Distinguished    Service    Award    for    rec- 
ognition of  an  individual  for  his  or  her 
service  to  the  country  and  to  Congress 
Last   fall,   we   presented   the   Award    to 
former   Speaker   John   W.    McCormack 
The  preceding  spring  our  organization 
recognized  then  Vice  President  Gerald  R 
Ford. 

Our  Board  of  Directors  this  spring 
have  voted  unanimously  to  bestow  this 
honor  on  the  long-time  House  Parlia- 
nventarian.  Lewis  Deschler.  Mr 
Dcschler  served  as  House  Parliamen- 
tarian from  1928  to  1974.  more  than  a 
quarter  of  the  history  of  the  Congress 
We  regret  because  of  a  recent  heart 
attack.  Lew  Descliler  is  not  able  to  be 
with  us  today.  However.  I  want  to  ask 
Mrs.  Deschler  to  come  forward  to  receive 
this  award  on  his  behalf  and  extend  tt) 
him  our  wishes  for  a  speedy  and  complete' 
recovery. 

(Applause,  the  Members  rising.  1 
The  SPEAKER.  The  chair  recognizes 
the  gentlewoman  from  Maryland,  Mrs 
Deschler. 

Mrs  DESCHLER  Mr.  Speaker.  I  shall 
not  take  longer  than  the  time  utilized  by 
our  esteemed  and  beloved  Chaplain  in 
his  opening  prayer  which,  by  the  way. 
Lew  looks  forward  to  every  day 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  must  explain   to  the 


Members  that  today  it  would  be  more 
appropriate  if  I  were  up  In  that  gallery 
and  Lew  were  down  here,  but  since  he  is 
unable  to  be  here,  I  hope  the  Members 
will  just  bear  with  me  for  a  few  word.s. 

Mr  Speaker,  something  over  50  years 
ago  my  husband,  Lewis  De.schler.  began 
his  service  with  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives That  encompasses  a  period  of 
more  than  one-quarter  of  the  period  of 
our  form  of  government  I  dare  say  that 
during  that  period  of  time  he  has  served 
with  more  than  2.500  Members  He  ha.s 
devoted  hi;  hfe  and  his  love  to  this  in- 
stitution. And  he  ha.<;  cherished  hl.s  long 
and  harmonious  association  with  the 
Members  of  this  body. 

Although  he  is  greatly  disappointed 
that  he  Is  unable  to  be  here  with  you 
today,  he  has  asked  me  to  convey  to  you 
the  following  message. 

It  Is  with  deep  regret  that  I  am  unable  to 
attend  the  ceremonies  honorlnp  me  today 
on  the  floor  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
I  have  found  that  very  few  people  are 
elected  to  Congress  who  are  not  unique  and 
oustandlng  cltizei^a  of  their  constituency.  It 
ha,s  therefore  been  a  rare  and  honored  privi- 
lege for  me  to  have  been  as,soclated  with 
such  an  astute  and  dlstlntrulshed  group  of 
American  citizenry— and  for  whom  I  hold 
a  deep  affection 

I  greatly  appreciate  and  am  deeplv  honored 
for  your  having  voted  me  In  as  an  honorary 
member  and  Parliamentarian  of  the  Former 
Members  of  Congress 

Today.  In  awarding  me,  by  not  one  dis- 
senting vote.  thl.<!  coveted  Dlstingul.shed  Serv- 
ice Award,  which  has  been  be.stowed  bv  your 
graclousness  upon  only  two  other  citizens.  I 
have  a  sense  of  deep,  deep  gratlude  for  the 
confidence  and  esteem  that  yo\i  have  In  me 

Mr.  Speaker,  after  a  long  and  fond  friend- 
ship, I  wish  to  express  to  you  and  throiiRh 
you  to  this  assembly  my  heartfelt  thanks— 
and  Ood  bles.';  you  all 

1  Applause,  the  Members  rising.] 
Mr  COHELAN  Mr  Speaker,  todav  as 
the  retiring  president  of  the  Former 
Members  of  Congre.ss  I  turn  over  the 
relrLs  of  leadership  to  a  person  who 
•served  in  tliis  body,  in  the  Senate  and  as 
Oovenior  of  the  State  of  Delaware,  tho 
Honorable  J   Caleb  Boggs. 

We  look  forward  to  our  continued 
growth  and  progress,  and  to  helping  in 
our  small  way,  this  vital  institution  of 
democracy  essential  to  the  continued 
well-being  of  our  freedom  and  individual 
liberties. 

In  this  year  of  the  Bicentennial  of  the 
American  Revolution  we  renew  our  faith 
In  tlae  institutions  of  our  representative 
democracy.  We  are  confident  Uiat  they 
offer  the  best  hope  for  tlie  preservation 
and  extension  of  Individual  liberty  and 
human  dignity.  We  pledge  again  our  sup- 
port of  the  Congress  as  the  bedrock  of 
representative  democracy  through  whose 
protection  our  freedoms  spring 

Mr  Speaker,  at  the  Wingspread  Con- 
ference our  cofounders.  Mr  Hav.<  of 
Arkansas  and  Dr.  Judd,  johied  with  me 
and  our  fonner  colleague  from  Califor- 
nia, Mr.  Roosevelt,  in  planting  a  tree  to 
commemorate  the  occasion  of  our  con- 
ference 

The  planting  of  that  tree  was  sym- 
bolic We  hope  that  our  organization  has 
planted  a  tree  of  wisdom  which  bears 
fruit  in  the  years  aJiead  by  utilizing  the 
experience  and  expertise  of  tiiose  persons 
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who  have  served  in  this  great  body,  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  Speaker,  before  I  conclude  it  Is  my 
sad  duty  to  report  to  the  Congress  those 
former  Members  who  have  passed  on 
since  our  meeting  last  year.  They  are: 

Gov  John  Bums,  Hawaii. 

William  J  Crow,  Pennsylvania. 

Kennetli  B.  Keating,  New  York. 

Eli7,abcth  Kee,  West  Virginia. 

John  H.  Ray.  New  York. 

Albert  L  Vreeland,  New  Jersey. 

Angler  L.  Goodwin.  Massachusetts. 

Lester  R.  Johnson,  Wisconsin. 

Clinton  P.  Anderson,  New  Mexico. 

Walter  S.  Baring,  Nevada. 

Lawrence  G.  Williams,  Pennsylvania. 

William  A.  Blakley.  Texas. 

Earle  Cabell.  Texas. 

Marvin  Jones.  Texas. 

Charles  F.  McLaughlin,  Nebraska. 

Emory  H  Price.  Florida. 

Charles  R.  Savage,  Washington. 

S  Walter  Stauffer.  Pennsylvania. 

Wint  Smith,  Kansas. 

Rorcnce  Dwyer.  New  Jersey. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  would  like  to  ask  the 
House  to  join  with  me  in  standing  for  a 
moment  of  silent  tribute. 

Mr.  Speaker,  that  concludes  our  pres- 
entation 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  again 
wishes  to  thank  the  former  Members 
of  the  House  for  their  presence  here  to- 
day and  expects  to  see  them  here  again 
in  the  future. 


A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


AFTER  RECESS 


The  recess  having  expired,  the  House 
was  called  to  order  by  the  Speaker  at 
12  o'clock  and  20  minute.-;  p.m. 


PRINTTNG   OF   PROCEEDINGS 
HAD  DURING   RECESS 

Mr.  O'NEUX  Mr.  Speaker  I  ask 
imanimous  con.scnt  that  the  proceedings 
had  during  the  recess  be  printed  in  the 
Record  and  that  all  Members  and  former 
Members  who  spoke  during  the  recess 
have  the  privilege  of  revising  their  re- 
marks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Mas.sachusetts? 

There  was  no  objection. 


ELECTION  OF  THE  HONORABLE 
JOHN  J  MrFALL  AS  SPEAKER  PRO 
TEMPORE  DURING  THE  ABSENCE 
OF  THE  SPEAKER 

Mr  O'NEILL.  Mr  Speaker.  I  offer  a 
privilepcd  resolution  'H.  Fles.  1211)  and 
ask  for  it'^  immediate  consideration. 

The    Clerk    read    the    resolution,    as 

follows : 

H  Re.-;   1211 

Resolved.  That  Honorable  John  J  McFall. 
a  Representative  from  the  State  of  Cali- 
fornia, be.  and  he  Is  hereby,  elected  Speaker 
pro  tempore  during  the  absence  of  the 
Speaker 

Resolved.  That  the  Pre.sident  and  the 
Senate  be  notified  by  the  Clerk  of  the  elec- 
tion of  Honorable  John  J  McFall  as  Speaker 
pro  tempore  d  urine  the  absence  of  the 
Speaker 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 


SWEARLNG  IN  OF  HON  JOHN  J. 
McFALL  AS  SPEAKER  PRO  TEM- 
PORE DURING  ABSENCE  OF  THE 
SPEAKER 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  now  asks 
the  gentleman  from  Texas  fMr.  Poagei 
to  administer  the  oath  of  office  to  the 
gentleman  from  California  i  Mr.  Mc- 
Fall 1 ,  as  Speaker  pro  tempore. 

Mr.  McFALL  assumed  the  chair  and 
took  the  oath  of  office  administered  to 
him  by  the  gentleman  from  Texas  iMr. 

POAGEi. 


DISCHARGE    PETITION    ON    WORLD 
WAR  I  PENSION  LEGISLATION 

I  Mr.  ANDERSON  of  California  asked 
and  was  given  permission  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  ex- 
tend his  remarks  and  include  extraneous 
matter.) 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  have  today  presented  to  the 
Clerk  of  the  House  a  motion  in  writing 
to  discharge  the  Veterans'  Affairs  Com- 
mittee from  further  consideration  of 
H.R.  3616.  the  World  War  I  Pension 
Act. 

I  introduced  this  legislation  on  Febru- 
ary 25,  1975,  and  after  15  months  this 
vital  legislation  is  still  pending  before 
the  Subcommittee  on  Compensation. 
Pension,  and  Insurance.  I  urge  the  Mem- 
bers of  this  House  to  sign  this  discharge 
petition  so  that  the  full  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives may  be  afforded  an  oppor- 
tunity to  discuss  and  vote  on  this  pen- 
sion legislation,  which  Is  so  desperately 
needed  by  the  surviving  World  War  I 
veterans,  and  their  widows.  I  especial^- 
urge  my  colleagues  who  have  introduced 
or  cosponsored  other  World  War  I  pen- 
sion legislation  to  sign  the  discharge 
petition 

My  bUl,  H.R.  3616,  would  provide  ft 
$150  a  month  pension  for  either  the 
World  War  I  veteran  or  his  widow,  with- 
out regard  to  any  source  of  income  that 
he  or  .she  may  have. 

We  have  provided  very  little  to  these 
veterans.  For  the  most  part,  $607.50  is 
the  total  benefit  which  these  individuals 
have  received.  When  they  were  dis- 
charged, there  was  no  education  aid 
system,  there  was  no  effort  to  aid  these 
veterans  in  finding  employment,  and 
there  were  not  veterans  hospitals  as 
tliere  are  today. 

My  bill.  H.R.  3616.  will  rapidly  drop 
in  annual  cost  to  the  Government.  In  the 
meantime  it  will  be  a  godsend  to  the 
893.000  World  War  I  veterans  still  alive 
todav,  and  to  the  surviving  widows  of 
deceased  veterans.  I  might  add,  that  at 
the  pre.sent  time,  only  340.873  of  these 
veterans  are  receiving  any  kind  of  a 
veterans  pension. 

Mr  Speaker,  the  pension  which  I  pro- 
pose Is  not  a  special  privilege,  but  rather, 
this  legislation  will  serve  to  bring  the 
Nation's  treatment  of  World  War  I  vet- 
erans to  a  point  approaching  equity  with 
the  benefits  that  veterans  of  later  wars 
have  received 

Again.  I  strongly  urge  my  colleagues 
to  sign  this  discharge  petition  so  that 
this  entire  body  will  be  able  to  con- 
sider and  take  a  stand  on  this  important 
ii.sue. 


GUAM     HEAVILY    DAMAGED    BY 
TYPHOON 

CMr.  WON  PAT  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  one 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks. ) 

Mr.  WON  PAT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  re- 
gretfully report  that  the  Island  of  Guam 
was  struck  early  this  morning.  Washing- 
ton time,  by  a  devastating  tjT>boon  which 
carried  winds  up  to  190  miles  per  hour. 
This  is  the  same  typhoon  Pamela 
which,  a  couple  of  days  ago,  hit  the  islahd 
of  Truk,  killing   10  persons  there. 

Although  it  is  as  yet  too  early  for  a 
comprehensive  damage  report,  prelimi- 
nary reports  from  the  U.S.  Navy  and 
other  Federal  agencies  indicate  that 
Guam  has  suffered  extremely  heavy 
damage  to  property  and  perhaps  to  life, 
and  I  am  sure  many  will  be  homeless. 

So  far,  reports  indicate  that  the  south- 
ern part  of  the  Island  has  sustained  85 
to  95  percent  destruction.  Our  main  road 
connecting  the  northern  and  southern 
parts  of  the  island  was  destroyed,  cutting 
30,000  persons  off  from  assistance.  The 
island's  major  powerplants  have  stiff ered 
damage  from  winds,  leaving  much  of 
the  island  without  power.  Local  com- 
munications are  extremely  limited,  and 
communication  with  the  mainland  is  dis- 
rupted. Severe  damage  was  reported  to 
all  structures  that  were  not  typhoon- 
proof,  which,  I  must  add.  would  account 
for  the  majority  of  private  homes  there 
It  is  also  feared  that  our  $1  million  vege- 
table crop  was  destroyed.  U.S.  Na\'y  of- 
ficials also  report  that  the  Island's  sup- 
ply of  fresh  water  In  many  localities  is 
les  than  24-hour's  worth. 

While  I  continue  to  hope  and  pray 
for  better  news.  It  row  appears  that  the 
devastation  caused  by  Typhoon  Pamela 
will  reach  and  perhaps  even  exceed  the 
almost  total  destruction  caused  on  Guam 
14  years  ago  by  Ts'phoon  Karen. 

I  am  returning  to  Guam  as  soon  as 
possible  to  inspect  the  area  and  assist 
with  arrangements  for  disaster  relief, 
and  to  add  whatever  help  I  can  to  the 
residents  in  their  hour  of  need.  I  know 
that  many  of  my  colleagues  in  the  Con- 
gress share  my  deep  concern  for  the 
safety  of  the  people  there,  and  I  wel- 
come their  expressions  of  s>Tnpathy  and 
interest. 

Mr.  Speaker,  from  the  news  I  have  re- 
ceived to  date,  it  is  clear  that  your  fel- 
low Americans  in  Guam  have  suffered 
a  tremendous  blow.  I  have  no  doubt  that 
the  amount  of  damage  will  run  into  the 
millions  of  dollars  if  early  reports  are 
correct.  For  an  island  already  short  of 
capital,  this  last  shock  will  further 
plimge  the  island's  residents  into  deeper 
economic  difficulties  and  make  recovery 
a  most  difficult  task. 

Early  last  year.  I  introduced  legisla- 
tion which  called  for  Federal  support  for 
Guam  in  the  amount  of  $56  million 
Upon  my  return  to  Washington.  I  will 
be  calling  on  my  colleagues  to  suspend 
the  Congressional  Budget  Report  dead- 
line so  that  I  may  request  typhoon  re- 
habihtation  funds  for  Guam.  I  will  make 
a  full  report  to  the  Congress  on  the  ex- 
tent of  the  damage  and  present  an  esti- 
mate of  the  amount  of  a^istance  the 
100,000  Americans  on  Guam  will  require 
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to  make  emergency  repairs.  I  trust  the 
tragedy  which  has  struck  Giiam  will  not 
be  as  great  as  is  presently  ieared.  but 
that  this  Congress  will  startd  ready  to 
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provide  whate\er  asslstan. 
needed  to  help  my  people  o' 
problems  wliich  undoubtedl;, 
in  the  days  as  we  attempt  to 
island. 

Mr  Speaker,  those  wLshl„ 
reports  on  the  damage  caus 
ph(-><5n  Pamela  may  call  my  o 
latest  information.  In  closini 
for  the  people  of  Guam  when 
all  of  us  will  be  most  appn 
whatever  assistance  Congress 
to  offer  and  especially  for  the 
our  many  friends  in  Washing 

Thank  you 
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THE  THREAT  TO  FUI.i  I^MPLOY- 
MENT  FROM  CENTHAt  ECO- 
NOMIC PLANNING 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempor^  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House. (the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York  'Mr  Kemp)  Is 
recognized  for  10  minutes.       I 

Mr.  KEMP  Mr  Speaker,  I  hould  like 
to  address  the  question  of  fu)l  employ- 
ment^the  question  of  putting  people  "to 
work  I  believe  all  of  us  wduld  agree 
that  full  employment  is  a  bargain.  I  also 
believe  all  of  us  agree  that  fill  employ- 
ment is  an  issue  too  Important  to  play 
politics  with  or  to  make  a  mismke  about. 

As  a  Representative  of  a  dlsfrlct  which 
suffers  from  an  unemploymenf  rate  sub- 
stantially higher  than  average^  I  am  well 
acquainted  with  the  human  hardship 
and  economic  cost  of  unemployment  I 
have  Invested  heavily  over  tl^e  years  In 
the  study  of  how  best  to  creatie  iobs  and 
prosperity.  My  colleagues  in  I  the  Con- 
gress are  familiar  with  the  lefelslatlon— 
the  Jobs  Creation  Act — that  rtany  of  us 
have  put  forward  as  the  means  to  achieve 
full  employment  and  with  thfe  speeches 
I  have  made  explaining  the  economic 
basis  for  the  positive  and  ccnstructlve 
benefits  that  the  Jobs  Creation  Act 
would  provide.  I  have  reported  In  detail 
to  the  Congress  the  results  of  ,he  econo- 
metric studies  of  the  effects  or  the  econ- 
omy of  the  Jobs  Creation  Ac ;.  It  Is  an 
act  which  I  believe  promises  i ,  $600  bil- 
lion increase  in  GNP.  milllo  is  of  new 
jobs,  and  higher  real  wages- -all  with- 
out any  budget  costs— Indee  1,  the  act 
produces  $45  billion  in  addit  onal  Fed- 
eral revenues  over  3  years.  It  is  )redlcated 
on  the  basic  economic  truth  that  the 
only  real  and  lasting  way  to  c  -eate  pro- 
ductive jobs  and  raise  the  st  indard  of 
living  is  to  increase  the  amouj  X  of  capi- 
tal invested  as  a  percenatge  rf  the  pop- 
ulation. T 
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The  126  cosponsors  of  the  ftobs  Crea- 
tion Act  know  exactly  what  they  are 
supporting.  The  act  Is  a  set  of  specific 
proposals  to  Increase  jobs  4nd  Invest- 
ment in  the  private  sector  of  our  econ- 
omy The  economic  effects  of  each  on 
employment,  the  economy,;  and  the 
budget  have  been  quantified;  The  eco- 
nomic analysis  underlying  th«  predicted 
results  has  been  clearly  statetl  and  ex- 
amined in  detail.  ' 

On  the  other  hand,  there  Is  before 
the    Congress    the    Humphresi/Hawklns 


so-called  full  employment  bill  which,  as 
Herbert  Stein  has  pointed  out.  Identifies 
goals — some  specifically,  some  vaguely — 
but  with  the  one  exception  of  proposing 
more  Government  jobs,  "there  is  no  spe- 
cific proposal  for  solving  any  problem  " 
It  Is  but  a  mandated  statistic  telling  the 
President  to  achieve  full  emploj-ment 
and  If  he  does  not  succeed  public  service 
jobs  will  go  to  everyone  else. 

Mr.  Speaker,  whereas  I  believe  the 
distinguished  authors  of  H.R.  50  should 
be  commended  for  their  hopes  of  achiev- 
ing good,  I  do  not  believe  It  is  sound  to 
base  such  a  drastic  shift  In  national  eco- 
nomic policy  as  is  envisaged  by  the 
Humphrey/Hawkins  bill  on  hope  and 
good  intentions. 

Neither  do  I  believe  the  Humphrey' 
Hawkins  bill  would  achieve  full  employ- 
ment. I  believe  It  Is  more  likely  to 
achieve  an  accelerating  rate  of  Inflation, 
bigger  government,  poorer  consiuners, 
and  economic  chaos  that  results  from 
central  economic  planning  and  fine 
tuning 

I  want  to  explain  why. 

H.K.    so    WOUU)   LOWER   LABOR    PRODUCnVrTT 

The  Humphrey-Hawkins  bill  does 
nothing  toward  providing  the  additional 
new  and  better  tools,  plant  and  equip- 
ment with  which  to  employ  our  working 
men  and  women  In  real,  productive  jobs. 
The  bill  does  nothing  to  Increase  the 
productivity  of  labor.  Indeed,  it  does 
much  to  decrease  it  by  diverting  money 
out  of  investment  and  into  current  con- 
sumption. 

It  Is  a  basic  economic  law  that  both 
the  demand  for  labor  and  the  level  of 
wages  depend  on  the  productivity  of 
labor.  It  Is  also  well-known  that  the  way 
to  lncrea;se  the  productivity  of  labor  Is 
to  provide  workers  with  more  and  better 
tooLs  and  equipment  with  which  to  work. 
The  greater  the  amount  of  capial  Inves- 
ment  relative  to  labor,  the  greater  the 
productivity  of  labor  and,  thereby,  the 
higher  the  level  of  employment  and  real 
wages. 

Without  additional  investment  to  pro- 
vide more  and  better  tools  and  equip- 
ment, the  productivity  of  labor  cannot 
rise,  and  thLs  discourages  job  opportuni- 
ties. Government  spending  does  not  do 
anything  to  increase  the  productivity  of 
labor,  it  is  just  an  income  redistribution 
mechanism  which  allocates  resources 
away  from  Investment  and  into  public 
-sector  spending. 

We  have  a  great  need  for  more  re- 
sources to  be  allocated  into  Investment, 
not  Into  consumption.  Michael  Evens  of 
Chase  Econometrics  hat.  pointed  out 
that— 

For  the  past  ten  years,  the  nscal  and 
monetar>'  policies  of  the  federal  government 
have  been  directed  almost  exclusively  at 
stimulating  consumption  while  retarding  In- 
vestment. 

I  agree  totally. 

The  result  Is  unemployment  The  study 
of  our  Industrial  capacity  utilization 
rates  by  the  Warton  School  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Pennsylvania  indicates  that 
over  this  ssune  period  the  unemployment 
rate  corresponding  with  any  capacity 
utilization  rate  has  grown  progressively 
greater.  In  tiie  the  1950's  a  4-percent 
unemployment  rate,  wlilch  is  considered 


full  employment,  corresponded  to  a  ca- 
pacity utilization  rate  of  90  percent, 
which  is  considered  full  caparity  But  the 
1970's  have  seen  unemployment  rates  of 
5  5  percent  even  when  the  economy  was 
operating  at  full  capacity. 

The  result  of  our  policy  of  stimulating 
consumption  at  the  expense  of  invest- 
ment fc  that  wo  no  longer  have  enouRh 
profitable  pnxiucnve  capacity  to  provide 
full  employment  at  existing  wage  level.s 

The  Humphrey-Hawkin':  bill,  which 
simply  compounds  and  accelerates  the 
fiscal  and  monetary  policies  of  the  pai^t 
10  years  of  stimulating  consumption 
while  retarding  investment,  will  produce 
a  situation  of  higher  and  higher  rates  of 
unemployment  even  when  the  economy  is 
operating  at  full  capacity. 

It  Is  estimated  that  2  million  additional 
people  will  ent.or  the  labor  market  every 
year  for  the  next  5  years.  The  American 
economy  has  not  been  growing  fast 
enough — has  not  been  creating  enough 
new  tools  and  equipment — to  generate 
10  million  new  jobs  in  the  next  5  years 

NO    REAL    JOBS    WrrH(3tT    rNVESTMXNT    AND    NO 
INVESTMENT  WnHOUT  A  TAX  CTTT 

This  is  because  although  the  private 
sector  of  the  economy  creates  a  large 
number  of  new  jobs  everj-  year — the 
civilian  labor  force  has  been  growing 
rapidly,  while  tlie  profits  necessary  to  fi- 
nance new  jobs  have  been  declining  a.s  a 
percentage  of  our  national  income 

Not  only  is  the  labor  force  growing,  so 
is  the  civilian  participation  in  the  labor 
force  The  latest  Bureau  of  Labor  Sta- 
tistics report  shows  that  now  almost  half 
of  adult  females  participate  in  the  labor 
force,  raising  the  overall  civilian  partici- 
pation rate  to  an  all-time  high. 

On  the  other  hand.  Department  of 
Commerce  statistics  show  that  the  re- 
tained earnings  of  corporations,  which 
together  with  corporate  borrowings  in 
private  credit  markets  provide  most  of 
the  funds  for  expanded  plant  and  equip- 
ment, averaped  only  $21.3  billion  yearly 
during  1965-74  During  thLs  period  when 
national  income  Increased  by  $519  bil- 
lion, corporate  profits  declined  both  ab- 
solutelj'  and  as  a  percentage  of  national 
incom.e.  Retiiined  earnings  fell  from  $29.4 
billion  in  1966  to  $7.6  billion  in  1974 
After  tax  profits  have  fallen  from  79 
percent  of  national  Income  in  1966  to  4  5 
percent  in  1975 

In  the  1970's  corporate  retained  earn- 
ings have  averaged  only  1.8  percent  of 
national  income  Clearly,  our  tax  policies 
are  out  of  step  with  tlie  growing  labor 
force  participation.  It  will  be  a  social 
tragedy  if  at  the  very  time  barriers  in 
the  way  of  better  job  opportunities  for 
women  and  minorities  are  being  removed. 
the  business  sector  does  not  have  the  in- 
vestment capital  to  generate  enough  new 
jobs  for  the  people  seeking  them 

INFI..\TlON   HURTS  INVtijTMENT  AND 
EMPLOY  MEISTT 

In  spite  of  tlie  fact  of  low  and  falling 
profits,  critics  speak  of  "ohscene  profits' 
and  try  to  convince  Americans  that  taxes 
are  high  because  corjioratlons  avoid  pay- 
ing their  share  and  that  inflation  results 
from  corporations  pushinjj  up  their 
prices  In  order  to  make  even  greater 
profits. 
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What  are  the  facts? 

The  facts  are  that  infiation  results 
from  increases  in  the  money  .supply  nec- 
essary to  pay  for  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment's big  .-^pending  deficits  Busines.s 
accounting  practices  have  not  been 
equipped  to  deal  with  the  effects  of  in- 
flation on  inventories  and  depreciation 
As  a  result,  inflation  has  caused  business 
profits  to  be  overstated  and  overtaxed 
just  as  individuals  have  been  as  well 

For  exami'le,  in  1974  the  corporate 
sector  showed  i^rofits  before  tax  of  $132.1 
billion  on  which  they  have  a  tax  liability 
of  $52  6  billion,  or  an  effective  tax  rate  of 
40  percent  of  profit  However,  the  U.S. 
Department  of  Commerce  calculates 
that  in  1974  corporate  sector  inventories 
were  over-valued  by  $38  5  billion  and 
depreciation  was  understated  by  $2  3  bil- 
lion, with  the  result  that  corporations 
had  a  tax  liability  of  $52  6  billion  on 
only  $91  3  billion  in  actual  profits.  As  a 
result,  the  corporate  sector  paid  taxes 
on  profits  at  an  effective  tax  rate  of  58 
percent 

Mr  Speaker,  the  ?tatutor>-  con^orate 
tax  rate  Is  48  percent,  and  that  is  before 
the  Investment  tax  credit  and  other 
credit  and  deductions  that  reduce  the 
legal  effective  tax  rate  below  48  percent. 
Yet.  in  1974  corporations  paid  taxes  at 
an  effective  rate  of  58  percent — 20  per- 
cent higher  than  tne  statutory  rate. 

This  is  one  way  in  which  inflation 
transfers  re.sources  out  of  investment, 
out  of  the  private  sector,  into  consump- 
tion, into  the  Government  sector  It  is 
important,  u,s  representatives  of  the  peo- 
ple, for  us  to  understand  that  reducing 
the  investment  capital  of  the  business 
sector  reduces  the  amount  of  new  jobs 
that  the  busine.ss  sector,  which  employs 
four  out  of  five  Americans,  can  create. 

The  Humphrey  Hawkins  bill  does 
nothing  to  increase  the  jobs  creating 
investment  capital  of  the  private  sector. 

The  monetarj-  expansion — the  infla- 
tion— it  calls  for  to  accommodate  the 
budget  deficits  nece.ssary  to  increase 
public  sector  employment  will  simply  ac- 
celerat-e  the  transfer  of  resources  out  of 
uivestment  capital  into  consumption.  In- 
stead of  increasing  our  seed  corn  to  ac- 
ccmmodat*  a  growing  labor  force  par- 
ticipation, the  Humphrey  Hawkins  so- 
lution IS  to  fatten  the  Government  sector 
on  the  Nation's  seed  com;  that  is,  capital 
investment  and  savmgs. 

As  Chase  econometrics  and  others  have 
pointed  out,  we  have  been  encouraging 
consumption  at  the  expense  of  invest- 
ment for  a  very  long  time  now.  and  the 
re.sult  Is  not  full  employment.  The  result 
b;  a  labor  force  that  Is  too  large  to  be 
fully  employed  by  the  existing  plant  and 
equipment. 

I  say  to  my  colleagues  in  the  Hoase  of 
Representatives  that  it  is  time  to  trj'  a 
better  approach  to  the  problem  of  un- 
employment— the  free  enterprise  ap- 
proach It  is  time  to  encourage  produc- 
tion in  the  private  sector  where  the  in- 
vestments are  made  which  provide  real, 
productive  jobs  and  a  growing  tax  base. 

H.R.    50    WOULD    MAKE    NEW    YORK    CITT'S   PLIGHT 
A    NATIONAL    EPIDEMIC 

It  will  be  an  even  greater  tragedy  if 
we  do  not  learn  from  the  tragedy  of  New- 
York  City  that  Government  deficits  to 


pay  for  growing  public  sector  employ- 
ment do  not  produce  prosperity  and  a 
growing  tax  base.  The  solution  offered 
by  the  Humphrey  Hawkins  bill  is  just 
a  continuation  of  the  old  Washington 
approach  of  responding  to  problems  by 
increasing  the  size  of  Government  and 
putting  it  further  into  debt — precisely 
the  "solution"  that  produced  the  New 
York  plight  and  has  destroyed  the  British 
economy. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  representatives  of  the 
people  we  cannot  let  these  conditions 
.'spread  to  the  national  level.  We  are  al- 
ready in  a  situation  where  the  interest 
on  the  Federal  debt  is  greater  than  the 
retained  earnings  of  the  entire  corporate 
sector  More  is  pp.id  out  in  interest  on 
past  deficits  than  is  left  in  the  hand 
of  corporations  to  invest  in  new  jobs.  If 
we  taxed  all  corporate  profits  100  per- 
cent we  would  still  have  a  deficit  in  our 
1976budect. 

I  want  to  call  the  attention  of  all  of 
my  colleagues — especially  those  who  be- 
lieve it  Is  politically  advantageous  to  take 
an  .Tntibusines?  stance — to  the  January- 
issue  of  the  Tax  Review.  There  it  is  re- 
ported by  Prof.  David  Meiselman.  a  well- 
know-n  and  respected  economist,  that  in 
"real  dollars  of  1958  purchasing  pow-er. 
from  1961-65  there  was  an  increase  of 
$55,000  in  the  gross  stocks  of  business 
capital  for  each  person  entering  the 
labor  force.  In  1966-70  it  was  $46,000.  By 
the  1971-74  period  it  had  fallen  again 
to  only  $41,000."  Ironically,  labor  has 
been  damaged  eco.omically  in  the  name 
of  helping  labor. 

What  these  figures  mean  is  that  the 
last  15  years  has  seen  a  retardation  in  the 
growth  of  plant  and  equipment  relative 
to  the  growth  in  the  labor  force.  It  mearis 
a  lower  rate  of  growth  of  investment  cap- 
ital as  a  result  of  inflation-fueling  budget 
deficits  and  the  bias  in  the  tax  code 
against  saving. 

The  Humphrey  Hawkins  bill  w-ould 
simply  and  tragically  take  us  further  in 
this  direction.  The  bill  would  turn  the 
Federal  reserve  into  a  political -economic 
tool  of  central  government.  The  distin- 
guished Senator  himself  stated  in  the 
Senate  on  April  28  that  the  bill  places 
new  requirements  on  the  Federal  Re- 
serve system. 

H  R    50  MEANS  MORE  INFLATION 

The  new  requirement  in  that  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  accommodates  an  excessive 
Government  spending  policy  and  cease 
being  independent.  The  proponents  of 
the  bill  realize  that  the  large  expansion 
in  Government  employment,  which  w-iU 
be  the  primary  effect  c'  the  bill,  has  to 
be  paid  for  by  printing  money.  The  Fed- 
eral Reserve,  then,  must  be  turned  into 
a  money  prmling  machine  to  pay  for  the 
public  service  jobs. 

If  the  Federal  Re.serve  is  not  used  as  a 
money  printing  machine,  the  guaranteed 
Government  jobs  will  have  to  be  paid  for 
either  from  increased  taxation  or  from 
Government  borrowings  in  the  private 
credit  markets.  The  levels  of  taxes  are  al- 
ready too  high,  and  I  c"o  not  believe  that 
any  of  us  want  to  take  to  the  people  a 
program  of  raising  taxes  in  order  to  pro- 
vide more  Government  jobs.  So  if  the 
Government  does  not  print  the  money  to 


pay  for  the  guaranteed  jobs.  It  will  have 
to  borrow  it. 

With  corporate  profits  available  for 
investing  in  expanded  plant  and  equip- 
ment averaging  only  1.8  percent  of  the 
national  income,  it  simply  means  more 
investment  capital  taken  out  of  the  pri- 
vate sector  that  provides  the  productive 
jobs  in  our  ""conomy.  Interest  rates,  short 
and  long  term  will  have  to  rise  thus  dis- 
couraging th.  construction  and  housing 
industry  and  thus  causing  unemploy- 
ment. It's  a  vicious  circle. 

At  a  tmie  when  business  profits  are  a 
smaller  percent  of  national  income  than 
they  were  a  decade  ago,  at  a  time  when 
the  participation  of  our  citizens  in  the 
labor  force  is  growing,  we  must  get  aw-ay 
from  tax  policies  and  away  from  mone- 
tary and  fiscal  policies  which  penalize 
and  discourage  investment  capital. 

H.K.  so  HARMFUL  TO  WORKING  MEN 

AND  WOMEN 

In  addition  to  having  adverse  effects 
on  the  price  level,  on  job-generating  in- 
vestments, and  on  productive  private 
sector  employment,  the  Humphrey 
Hawkins  bill  would  place  our  Nation's 
workers  in  a  no-win  situation.  And  that 
is  anotlier  reason  I  am  against  the  bill. 
By  providing  federally  funded  guaran- 
teed jobs,  the  bill  removes  any  constraint 
that  the  fear  of  unemploj-ment  places  on 
excessive  wage  demands.  At  the  same 
time,  the  inflation  caused  by  the  bill 
would  force  labor  to  require  wage  in- 
creases in  excess  of  productivity  gains  in 
an  effort  to  slay  ahead  ^1  infiation.  The 
result  would  be  a  steady  stream  of  work- 
ers, who  have  become  overpriced  and 
thereby  unemployed  in  the  ;  rnate  sec- 
tor, into  Goverriment  funded  jobs. 

This  would  simply  accelerate  the  in- 
flation. As  the  cycle  pushed  wages  up 
higher  and  higher  tr>ing  to  stay  ahead  of 
inflation,  more  and  more  workers  would 
be  bumped  out  of  the  production  of  goods 
and  services  in  the  private  sector  into 
the  guaranteed  Government  jobs.  Thus, 
the  supply  of  goods  and  services  would 
.shrink  along  with  the  private  sector  that 
produces  them,  but  the  demand  for  goods 
and  serv-ices  w-ould  not  because  the  Gov- 
ernment would  be  printing  money  to  pay 
for  more  and  more  Government  guaran- 
teed jobs. 

This  more  than  anything  else  reveals 
the  fallacy  in  the  bill's  basic  premise — 
the  idea  that  increased  Government 
spending,  rather  than  increased  private 
sector  production,  is  the  road  to  prosper- 
ity and  full  employment. 

The  Humphrey/Hawkins  bill  will  result 
in  a  smaller  economic  pie.  and  the  na- 
tional economic  planning  aspect  of  the 
bill  anticipates  the  fight  over  shares  of  a 
smaller  pie.  Wage,  price,  and  income 
controls  will  be  offered  by  the  planning 
councils  as  the  means  of  resolving  the 
conflict  between  the  people,  the  Govern- 
ment, and  labor.  This  will  move  us  fur- 
ther away  from  the  prosperity  that  only 
private  enterprise  can  provide  and  to- 
ward the  dictated  and  controlled  econ- 
omy characteristic  of  Britain. 

H.R       50     IS    THE     CENTRAL     PLANNING     ROAD     TO 
FAILITRE 

The  United  States  has  been  fortunate 
to  have  lagged  behind  on  the  road  to 
central   economic    planning.    We    must 
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learn  from  those  who  have  been  strug- 
gling to  find  their  way  to  a  free  market 
economy  after  travelling  the  road  to 
planning  and  finding,  as  has  Britain  and 
other  nations,  that  It  led  to  economic 
ruin  and  not  to  prosperity,  to  controls, 
and  not  freedom. 

It  is  .strange  that  today  some  political 
leaders  are  urging  us  to  take  a  path  that 
was  foresworn  10  years  ago  by  the  Cen- 
tral Committee  of  the  Hungarian  Com- 
munLst  Party.  Let  me  read  from  the  res- 
olution which  Introduced  the  economic 
reforni.s  n\  Hungary  in  1966: 

The  development  of  an  active  role  for 
the  market  system  requires  that  the  la- 
borious and  bureaucratic  system  of  the 
centralized  allocation  of  materials  and 
products  should  give  place  to  market 
relations. 

That  Is.  producers  should  be  able  to 
decide  within  the  range  of  their  activi- 
ties what  and  how  much  they  produce 
and  offer  for  sale  as  well  as  In  what 
quantity  and  from  whom  they  purchase 
the  necessary  Inputs. 

Producers  and  users  should  be  free 
to  establish  commercial  relationships. 
Sellers  and  buyers  should  be  free  to  agree 
on  the  conditions  of  sale  and  also  on  the 
prices. 

Buyers  should  be  free  to  choase  be- 
tween domestic  goods  and  Imports  and 
the  sellers  between  selling  on  domestic 
or  export  markets. 

Mr.  Speaker,  that  Is  the  way  the  lead- 
ership of  a  nation  speaks — a  leadership 
that  was  committed  to  central  plan- 
ning— after  20  years  of  experiencing  the 
results  of  planning.  And  It  Is  not  only 
Hungary  that  has  come  to  this  conclu- 
sion. We  in  the  Congress  should  realize 
that  there  Is  a  great  deal  of  experience 
in  the  world  with  planning.  We  should 
look  to  results  where  it  has  been  tried, 
not  to  rhetoric  by  its  advocates. 

The  national  economic  planning  called 
for  by  the  Humphrey  Hawkins  bill  will 
promote  further  growth  In  the  public 
.•sector  at  a  time  when  the  people  are 
fed  up  with  attempts  to  solve  problems 
by  throwing  more  Govenunent  and  more 
inflation  at  them. 

BIGGER    GOVKRNMENT    IS    NOT    THE    ANSWER 

The  creation  of  boards,  councils,  com- 
mittees, commissions.  Presidential  re- 
ports to  Congres.s — the  Advisory  Com- 
mittee on  Full  Employment  and  Bal- 
anced Growth,  the  Full  Employment  Of- 
fice, the  Division  of  Full  Employment 
and  Balanced  Growth,  reservoirs  of  em- 
ployment projects — will  create  a  vast 
army  of  consumers  who  are  not  pro- 
ducers. 

The  result  is  clear  It  will  be,  as  In 
Britain  today,  a  labor  force  that  Is  too 
large  to  be  employed  by  the  existing 
capital  stock— that  is,  a  labor  force  that 
is  too  large  to  be  employed  productively 
by  the  nation's  factories  and  machinery. 
The  result  will  be  a  wage  and  cost  struc- 
ture that  is  not  competitive  on  world 
markets— this  means  a  growing  Inability 
to  export  at  the  very  time  that,  as  studies 
show,  our  raw  material  and  energy  im- 
port needs  are  growing. 

Mr  Sfieaker.  the  Humphrey-Hawkins 
bill  will  have  five  surefire  effects,  none  of 
which  the  people  want  and  all  of  which 


are  good  reasons  for  voting  against  the 
bill. 

First,  the  bill  will  increase  Govern- 
ment sector  employment  relative  to  em- 
ployment in  the  productive  private  sec- 
tor that  produces  the  goods  that  people 
use  their  money  income  to  purchase. 

Second,   it  will   Increase   inflation. 

Third,  it  will  reduce  capital  invest- 
ment and  the  productivity  of  labor. 

Fourth,  it  will  generate  social  strife 
when  the  economic  pie  turns  out  to  be 
too  small  to  support  both  a  burgeoning 
public  sector  and  the  expectations  of  the 
producers. 

Fifth,  it  is  the  central  planning  road  to 
economic  failure  and  tlie  growth  of  Gov- 
ernment power. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  must  listen  to  the  peo- 
ple and  cease  promising  full  employment 
policies  that  only  build  big  centralized 
government.  Let  us  not  BrlLainize  our 
economy. 


FEDERAL  AGENCY  PILOT  TERMINA- 
TION AND  REVIEW  ACT  OF  1976 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Indiana  iMr  Hamilton)  is 
recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  HAMILTON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
introducing  today  the  Federal  Agency 
Pilot  Termination  and  Review  Act  of 
1976.  This  Is  a  "sunset"  bill  Identical  to 
the  one  Introduced  in  the  Senate  on 
April  14.  by  Senator  Gary  Hart  of  Colo- 
rado. 

I  am  pleased  to  respond  to  Senator 
Hart's  invitation  to  introduce  this  leg- 
islation, which  attempts  In  a  pragmatic, 
limited  and  commonsense  way  to  deal 
with  one  of  the  most  vexing  and  frus- 
trating problems  facing  the  American 
people:  how  to  make  Government  work 
better. 

Under  the  "sunset"  concept.  Govern- 
ment agencies  face  an  automatic  ter- 
mination date — or  "Sunset" — according 
to  a  fixed  schedule  This  termination 
triggers  a  mandatory  legislative  review 
of  the  Agency's  performance  in  light  of 
the  purposes  for  which  it  was  estab- 
lished. The  appropriate  committees  of 
Congress  would  have  In  hand  3  months 
before  scheduled  compulsory  public 
hearings  three  separate  assessments  of 
the  affected  agency,  prepared  by  the  Of- 
fice of  Management  and  Budget,  the 
Congressional  Budget  Office,  and  the 
General  Accounting  Office. 

At  the  public  hearings,  which  would 
be  held  well  in  advance  of  the  scheduled 
termination  date,  the  Agency's  head 
would  be  expected  to  defend  his  orga- 
nization's record  and  make  the  case  for 
its  continued  existence.  Other  interested 
individuals  and  groups  would  also  be  in- 
vited to  make  their  assessments  and  rec- 
ommendations, 

With  all  the  evidence  in  hand,  tlie 
congressional  committees  involved  could 
then  recommend  that  the  agency  be 
continued  unchanged,  or  with  modifica- 
tions, for  another  6-year  period,  after 
which  period  the  termination  and  review 
process  would  be  repeated. 

If,  on  the  other  hand,  committees  con- 
cluded that  the  agency  should  go  out  of 
existence  and  the  Oongress  agreed,  no 


legislative  action  would  be  necessary. 
The  agency  would  cease  to  exist  1  year 
atfer  its  scheduled  termination  date. 

It  Ls  important  to  note  that  tJie  1  year 
of  continued  life  for  the  agency  aft«r  the 
termination  date  is  a  safety  feature  in 
tliis  bill.  It  provides  for  the  jxissibility 
that  the  Congress  may  not  be  able  to  act 
expeditiously,  or  that  the  public  may 
disagree  with  the  decision  the  Congress 
has  made.  The  grace  period  would  leave 
ample  time  for  Congress  to  rt>conslder 
any  decLsion  to  terminate  without  hav- 
ing to  face  the  prcsi^ect  of  reconstituting 
an  already  disbanded  ofQre. 

The  Speaker,  I  understand  that  some 
44  bills  have  been  introduced  in  the 
House  to  deal  with  the  question  of  big 
Government  or  control  of  regulatory 
agencies  I  would  like  to  explain  why  I 
think  this  proposal  Is  different  and 
worthy  of  consideration 

First  of  all.  It  is  adopted  from  the 
original  Sunset  concept  developed  by 
Common  Cause  and  enacted  in  Colorado 
last  month,  with  the  supijort  of  political 
liberals  and  conservatives  alike 

Second,  this  bill  provides  for  a  pilot 
project.  It  would  require  a  trial  run  in- 
volving only  six  Federal  agencies:  the 
Civil  Aeronautics  Board,  the  Federal 
Aviation  Administration,  and  the  Oc- 
cupational Safety  and  Healtli  .Adminis- 
tration which  would  terminate  on  Oc- 
tober 1.  1978:  and  the  Federal  Maritime 
Commission,  the  Federal  Energy  Admin- 
istration, and  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  which  would  terminate  on 
October  1.  1979. 

The  two  civil  aviation  agencies  were 
chosen  to  test  the  Sunset  process  as  a 
way  to  eliminate  unnece.ssary  duplica- 
tion of  effort.  Any  other  agencies,  how- 
ever, could  have  been  chosen  to  demon- 
strate the  efTectlveness  of  this  approach 

Mr  Speaker,  this  bill  propose*:  a  trial 
run,  because  the  Congress  and  iLs  vari- 
ous support  facilities  cannot  as  pre.";- 
ently  constituted  take  on  the  entire  Fed- 
eral Government.  This  point  has  been 
made  by  expert  witnesses  who  other- 
w'se  support  the  Idea  of  automatic  ter- 
mination and  congressional  review  of 
agencies  or  budget  programs  as  in  the 
case  of  zero-ba.se  review 

My  bill  would  pive  the  Congress  a 
chance  to  test  the  Sunset  process  with- 
out the  risk  of  bringing  the  entire  Fed- 
eral Government  to  a  halt  Based  on  the 
results  of  the  trial  run.  the  Connre.s,'; 
could  decide  to  rooreanl/e  itself  nnd  its 
stafT  support  to  perfonn  its  envisioned 
oversight  and  review  function  efficiently 

If  the  trial  run  proved  to  be  a  suc- 
cess, and  I  am  confident  that  it  will, 
the  Congress  could  apply  the  Sunset  con- 
cept to  the  entire  Federal  Government 
or  as  broad  a  section  of  it  as  seems  feasi- 
ble and  wise. 

One  final  point,  Mr  Speaker  This 
bill  would  provide  for  the  equitable  treat- 
ment of  civil  servants  on  the  rolls  of  any 
Federal  agency  that  Is  actually  ter- 
minated. Also,  the  Attorney  General 
would  assume  responsibility  for  any 
agency  actions  pending  on  the  date  of 
termination  to  .see  those  actions  through 
to  a  satisfactory  resolution. 

There  is  new  evidence  evei-y  day  of  the 
disillusionment  of  the  American  people 
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with  Gcvenmient.  The  Federal  Agency 
Pilot  Termination  and  Review  Act  of  1976 
offers  us  a  practical  opportunity  to  show 
that  we  are  willing  to  take  steps  to  make 
Government  more  efBcient  and  more 
responsive  to  the  needs  of  the  people. 


LOIS    WELLS,    DISTINGUISHED 
EDUCATOR.  RETIRES 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  California  '  Mr.  Danielson  ' 
is  recognized  for  10  minutes. 

Mr  DANIELSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
June  6.  1976,  Miss  I.ois  Wells,  of  El 
Monte.  Calif  .  in  the  di.'Jtrict  I  represent, 
will  be  honored  at  a  banquet  on  the  oc- 
casion of  her  retirement  after  40  years 
of  senice  in  the  field  of  education,  33 
years   in   California. 

As  an  educator  for  40  years  Miss  Wells 
has  contributed  much  to  the  young  peo- 
ple and  the  communities  of  southern 
California.  She  has  viewed  her  life  and 
her  career  as  a  high  school  and  com- 
munity college  choir  and  vocal  teacher 
as  a  means  to  serve  and  develop  young 
people  according  to  the  precepts  of  the 
highest  principles. 

Before  coming  to  California  Miss  Wells 
taught  Ln  Kansas.  She  then  taught  music 
and  was  chairman  of  the  Music  Depart- 
ment for  8  years  at  El  Monte  High  School. 
Since  1966.  Miss  Wells  has  been  teaching 
at  Rio  Hondo  College  In  Wlilttier,  Calif. 

In  addition  to  her  active  role  as  an  in- 
structor In  tlie  classroom.  Miss  Wells 
has  been  \er\-  invol.'ed  in  the  musical 
development  of  our  community.  She  has 
served  as  president  of  the  Southern 
California  Vocal  Association,  the  Los 
Angeles  chapter  of  Choral  Conductors 
Guild,  the  State  chapter  of  Choral  Con- 
ductors Guild  and  the  West  San  Gabriel 
Chapter  of  the  National  Educators  Fel- 
lowship. Also  among  her  many  other  out- 
side activities,  Miss  Wells  has  been  direc- 
tor of  her  church  choir  for  33  years  and 
rif  choirs  In  various  youth  camps  around 
the  countn.'  An  added  indication  of  her 
Involvement  with  youth  is  her  experi- 
ence as  chaperone  on  six  tours  abroad 
with  the  Southern  California  Youth 
Chorale. 

On  the  occasion  of  her  retirement  I 
would  like  to  note  that  Miss  Wells  has 
served  our  community  schools  with  great 
dedication.  It  is  a  privilege  to  have  had 
a  woman  such  as  Mls.s  Wells  working  for 
the  people  of  California  and  providing 
guidance  and  Inspiration  to  so  many  of 
its  people. 


BILLIONS  FOR  DEFENSE 

Tlie  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  'Mr  Apdabbo'  is 
recognized  for  10  minute.s. 

Mr.  ADDABBO.  Mr  Speaker,  la.st  week 
the  Subcommittee  on  Defense  Appro- 
priations of  which  I  am  a  member  voted 
out  the  most  expensive  defense  budget  in 
our  Nation's  hlstor>'  I  opposed  and  still 
oppose  this  military  complex — politically 
oriented  budget  I  had  offered  in  com- 
mittee amendments  which  were  defeated 
to  cut  production  funds  for  the  B-1 
bomber.  Trident  missile   and  for  overall 


budget  reductions  which  will  be  further 
discussed  in  separate  views  I  will  be  fil- 
ing with  the  committee's  report  on  the 
bill. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  believe  the  New  York 
Times  editorial  of  Tuesday,  May  18.  with 
which  I  fully  agree,  correctly  describes 
the  issues  and  characterization  of  this 
year's  defense  budget  and  I  recommend 
it  to  my  colleagues  for  their  information 
and  study : 

Billions  for  Defense — Os  roR  PoLmcs"' 

Angola.  Russia's  cx)ntlnulng  military  build- 
up, the  Ronald  Reagon  campaign  and  doubts 
about  detente  all  have  contributed  to  the 
unwllllngnes.s  of  Congress  this  year  to  make 
significant  cuts  In  the  Administration's 
military  budget,  which  now  appears  likely  to 
exceed  $114  billion.  But  the  desire  to  Impress 
the  Soviet  Union  and  Mr.  Reagan's  sup- 
porters cannot  Justify  the  virtual  abandon- 
ment by  the  nation's  legislators  of  their  re- 
sponsibility to  review  the  country's  defense 
posture 

Apart  from  the  usual  "ctishlon"  Inserted 
to  prepare  for  Congressional  cuta.  estimated 
at  $3  billion  or  more  by  Senator  F*roxmlre, 
the  defense  budget  Is  traditionally  bloated 
with  prestige  projects  and  other  questionable 
expenditures,  the  products  of  log-rollhig 
trade-ofis  among  the  four  armed  services.  It 
requires  much  closer  scrutiny  than  was  given 
last  week  by  the  key  House  Defense  Appro- 
priations subcommittee,  which  voted  a  re- 
dxictlon  of  less  than  one  percent,  the  smallest 
cut  In  a  decade. 

This  Is  the  subcommittee  that  In  recent 
years  ha.s  normally  cut  the  military  budget 
by  4  or  5  percent.  But  this  year  It  has  vot«d 
$948  million  In  production  funds  for  the  B-1 
bomber,  at  $80  million  or  more  per  plane,  be- 
fore the  completion  of  tests  next  November. 
The  decision  on  whether  to  go  ahead  w!*Ji 
this  deep-penetration  bomber,  as  against  a 
cheaper  model,  should  be  left  to  the  next 
AdmlnLstratlon 

The  crash  program  to  build  giant  Trident 
ballistic  missile  submarines  at  more  than  $1 
billion  per  ship  also  needs  re-examlnatlon 
along  with  the  funds  for  another  nuclear- 
nowered  aircraft  carrier  that,  with  Its  planes, 
would  eventitallv  cost  nearly  $5  billion  The 
Congress.  Influenced  by  Admiral  Rlckover, 
has  foolishly  voted  more  funds  for  expensive 
nuclear-powered  ships  than  are  wanted  by 
the  Navy  or  the  Administration. 

There  Is  no  good  reason  to  press  ahead 
with  a  big  new  naval  shipbuilding  program 
before  completion  of  the  basic  study  unoer 
way  In  the  National  Security  Council  to  tle- 
termlne  the  role,  size  and  composllton  of 
American  naval  forces  through  the  end  of 
the  century.  The  .Soviet  shipbuilding  pro- 
gram appears  to  have  stabilized  and  Is  fo- 
cuslnp  on  modernization  Instead  of  in- 
creased numbers  An  effort  to  curb  the  So- 
viet-American naval  arms  race,  rather  than 
to  step  It  up  again,   is  what  Is  needed 

Major  policy  Issues  In  the  defence  budget, 
many  of  which  involve  small  sums  initlp.lly, 
need  even  closer  scrutiny  than  the  big-money 
projects.  Is  a  large,  new.  land-based  Inter- 
continental ballistic  mls.'-.lle  (ICBMi — com- 
bined with  new  counterforce  warheads — go- 
ing to  advance  or  prejudice  Am.erican  se- 
curity'' The  drive  for  a  strategic  nuclear  war- 
fighting  capability  which  each  Fide  may  per- 
ceive as  a  firs: -strike  threat  could  destaMUze 
the  nuclear  balance. 

Defense  manpower,  which  takes  57  percent 
of  the  budget — despite  a  22  percent  cutback 
In  military  personnel  compared  with  pre- 
Vietnam  1964— Is  the  chief  factor  In  military 
costs  The  country  ultimately  must  face  the 
question  whether  it  wants  to  pay  the  huge 
cost  of  a  volunteer  army.  But,  even  before 
that  reappraisal  becomes  polltlcallv  feasible, 
manpower  casts  could  be  cut  back  bv  reform 


of  the  reserve  forces,  trimming  Pentagon  ci- 
vilian and  other  support  personnel,  the  clos- 
ing of  more  bases,  and  reductions  In  extrav- 
agant retirement  and  fringe  benefits. 

The  country  Is  heading  toward  a  $150  bil- 
lion defense  budget  in  1980  The  question  Is 
not  whether  It  can  do  with  less  security  but 
whether  more  security  could  not  be  brought 
for  less.  A  fundamental  reassessment  Is  long 
overdue  and  should  be  undertaken  as  soon 
as  the  Presidential  election  determines  the 
nations  political  direction  for  the  next  four 
vears. 


U.S.  REPRESEN^TATTVE  CHRISTO- 
PHER  J.  DODD  TESTIFIES  IN  SUP- 
PORT OF  THE  EXTENSION  OF  THE 
POST-KOREAN  GI  BILL 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Connecticut  fMr.  Dodd")  is 
recognized  for  10  minutes. 

Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  Speaker,  earlier  today 
I  testified  before  the  House  Veterans"  AT- 
fairs  Subcommittee  on  Education  and 
Training  in  support  of  legislation  I  have 
introduced  which  would  remove  the  10- 
year  time  limit  on  the  use  of  educationsil 
benefits  under  the  post-Korean  GI  bilL 

For  nearly  3  million  veterans  dis- 
charged between  January  31,  1955,  and 
May  31,  1966.  the  delimiting  date  will 
take  effect  at  the  end  of  this  month,  and 
they  will  no  longer  be  eligible  to  make  use 
of  the  educational  benefits  they  would 
otherwise  still  be  entitled  to.  Unless  the 
delimiting  date  is  extended  or  the  time 
limit  is  removed,  many  of  these  veterans 
will  be  forced  to  discontinue  college  edu- 
cation and  vocational  training  programs 
which  are  so  important  to  their  future. 

Because  this  is  a  matter  which  affects 
veterans  nationwide.  I  would  like  to  in- 
sert the  text  of  my  statement  In  the  Rec- 
ord for  the  consideration  of  all  of  my 
colleagues. 

The  text  of  the  statement  follows: 
Statement   or  Represent attve   Christophib 

J.  DoDD,  Before  the  Hottse  Veterans'  Af- 
fairs   SrrBcoMMrrrEE    on    Education    and 

Training 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  want  x-o  thank  you,  and 
the  distinguished  Members  of  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Education  and  Training,  for  giving 
me  the  opportunity  to  testify  in  suppyort  of 
the  elimination  of  the  ten-year  time  restric- 
tion on  the  use  of  veterans  educational  ben- 
efits 

I  would  like  to  say  at  the  outset.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, that  It  Is  a  unique  experience  for  me  to 
speal;  before  your  Subcommittee,  being  a 
member  of  your  Science  and  Technology 
Committee  as  well. 

I  am  pleased  that  hearings  are  being  held 
on  legislation  dealing  wth  extension  of  the 
delimiting  date,  or  removal  of  the  time  re- 
striction, on  the  use  of  the  current  G.I.  bill. 

There  are  more  than  forty  bills  pending 
before  this  Subcommittee  which  call  for  one 
or  the  other  of  these  measures  to  prevent 
the  cut  off  of  the  G.I  bill  for  many  of  our 
veterans  at  the  end  of  this  month. 

More  than  one-hundred  of  our  colleagues 
m  the  House  have  sponsored  or  co-sponsored 
these  bills;  and  when  we  took  action  on  the 
budget  resolution  on  April  29th  of  this  year, 
a  majority  of  members  of  the  House — and  a 
majority  of  members  of  the  House  Veterans 
Affairs  Committee — Indicated  their  support 
for  the  extension  of  eligibility  by  voting  in 
favor  of  the  Edgar  amendment. 

Natloriwlde.  the  real  rate  of  unemployment 
remains  at  nearly  10  5'^r  In  my  own  State  of 
Connecticut,  I  am  sorry  to  say  that  the  un- 
emplo5Tnent  rate  hovers  at  12  1%. 
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We  have  to  face  facta:  The  Job  market  is 
cUsnia;.  for  both  high  Bcbool  and  college 
graduates.  If  we  are  to  address  this  problem 
ofTix-f  ively,  we  must  approach  It  In  several 
ways.  I  believe  that  one  of  these  Is  to  allow 
our  Post-Korean  and  Vietnam-Era  veterans — 
who  comprise  an  age  group  particularly  hard 
hit  by  unemployment — to  receive  continued 
a-ssistance  for  education  and  training  pro- 
grams. This  type  of  preparation  Is  essential 
today  In  finding  employment — and  In  re- 
maining employed. 

I  feel  that  the  legislation  I  have  intro- 
duced, eliminating  the  time  restriction  on 
the  use  of  the  current  Q.I.  Bill,  wUl  help  to 
accomplish  this  goal. 

It  seems  to  me  that  this  ten-year  time 
limit  Is  umtecessary.  and  may  be  contrary 
to  the  public  Interest. 

It  tends  to  discriminate  against  the  vet- 
eran who  has  commitments  Immediately  af- 
ter leaving  active  duty,  and  must  postpone 
the  use  of  their  educational  bei;eflts. 

It  puts  undue  pressure  on  a  veteran  to 
enroll  In  a  program  Just  to  beat  the  deadline, 
even  though  the  program  may  not  be  best 
to  that  Individual. 

The  costs  Invxilved  in  removing  this  time 
restriction  must  be  a  consideration,  to  be 
sure,  but  I  am  convmced  that  It  wUl  be 
money  well  spent.  Studies  have  shown  that 
for  each  dollar  spent  on  O  I.  educational 
benefits,  the  Treasury  eventually  receives 
four  dollars  In  additional  revenues  generated 
by  higher  veterans'  Incomes. 

With  thLs  In  mind,  it  Is  easy  to  see  that 
any  costs  Incurred  as  a  result  of  the  removal 
of  the  time  consitralnt  would  be  more  than 
offset  by  taxes  paid  by  these  same  Individuals 
In  later  years. 

Only  a  little  more  than  half  of  all  106 
million  poet-Korean  and  Vietnam-Era  vet- 
erans have  used  their  educational  benefits  at 
thLs  time,  yet  a  1974  Army  Testing  survey 
showed  that  a  majority  of  armed  •ervlcemen 
and  women  considered  their  post-service 
educational  benefits  to  be  among  the  most 
Important  of  all  their  reasons  for  Joining. 

Many  of  our  veterans  entered  the  service 
under  the  asstimptlon  that  they  would  use 
their  benefits  once  they  left  Many  were  de- 
layed In  pursuing  their  education,  however, 
and  for  these  men  and  women.  May  Slst  will 
mean  they  will  no  longer  be  eligible. 

In  Connecticut,  nearly  68.000  Post-Korean 
and  Vietnam  veterans  will  lose  their  QI. 
BUI  eligibility. 

On  the  17,860  Connecticut  veterans  pres- 


ently attending  college  or  \ocalloiial  train- 
ing U!ider  the  G.I.  Bill,  approximately  25"; 
will  have  their  educational  asslstauice  cut  off 
If  the  delimiting  date  Is  not  removed  or 
extended. 

I  know  from  the  appeals  that  I  have  re- 
ceived from  my  constituents  that  many  of 
these  veterans  will  be  unable  to  continue 
their  education  or  Job  training  without  this 
assistance. 

I  would  like  to  share  with  you  one  such 
app>eal,  Mr.  Chairman.  It  Is  only  when  you 
start  looking  at  the  matter  from  the  per- 
sptectlve  of  its  effects  on  Individuals  like 
William  Schwarm  of  Mlddletown.  Connecti- 
cut, the  Importance  of  the  extension  really 
comes  to  light.  The  text  of  the  letter  follows: 
Dear  Mr.  Dooo: 

I  am  writing  in  regard  to  the  possible 
extension  of  the  O.I.  Bill. 

I  did  not  find  out  that  I  was  eligible  to  re- 
ceive any  educational  benefits  until  Janu- 
ary, 1975. 

I  am  employed  as  a  tinsmith  and  my  Job 
requires  a  lot  of  physical  stamina.  One  day 
It  happened  to  dawn  on  me  that,  at  thlrty- 
flve,  I  was  one  of  the  oldest  men  In  the 
trade.  I  began  to  panic,  as  I  was  really  be- 
ginning to  feel  the  physical  strain  of  my 
Job. 

1  began  looking  for  another  type  of  em- 
ployment, but  at  thirty-five,  with  a  wife  and 
three  children,  you  must  be  careful  that  you 
find  a  Job  that  does  not  lower  your  Income 
drastically  and  yet  has  security.  After  some 
time  had  passed,  a  friend  Informed  me  that 
I  might  be  eligible  for  veterans'  educational 
benefits. 

I  applied  and  was  accepted  at  Middlesex 
Community  College.  I  have  completed  twelve 
courses  so  far  and  have  a  high  "B"  average. 
I  am  studying  toward  a  four  year  degree  to 
teach  Industrial  Arts. 

I  am  entitled  to  thlrty-slx  months  of  bene- 
fits, but  the  time  limit  will  run  out  long 
before  my  benefits. 

We  live  In  a  State  housing  project,  and 
we  have  never  been  able  to  get  far  enough 
ahead  financially  to  afford  a  home.  The  O.I 
Bill.  I  feel.  Is  my  big  chance  in  life  to  make 
a  break  from  our  present  life  style. 

Please  help  us  by  giving  your  vote  to  ex- 
tend the  time  limit  on  the  G.I.  Bill. 

Sincerely. 

William  H  Schwarm. 
Mlddletown.  Connecticut. 
I   think    we   often    lose   sight   of   the   real 
Issues    Involved,    In    deciding    questions    of 


this  type.  We  tend  to  speak  In  aggregates, 
large  numbers  of  dollars,  and  large  groups 
of  p)eople.  without  adequately  considering 
the  Impact  our  action,  or  lack  of  action,  will 
have  on  Individuals.  Letters  such  as  Mr. 
Schwarm's  really  bring  home  these  effects 
In  a  way  I  think  we  can  all  relate  to. 

Mr  Chairman,  we  are  not  Just  talking 
about  eliminating  a  program  for  "X  num- 
bers" of  veterans.  By  allowing  the  delimit- 
ing date  to  stand,  we  will  be  forcing  a  grreat 
many  "individuals"  to  discontinue  educa- 
tional and  training  programs.  We  are  drasti- 
cally reducing  their  employment  opportuni- 
ties: as  well. 

1  believe  that  our  veterans,  as  well  as  our 
Nation  as  a  whole,  cannot  afford  such  action, 
and  I  strongly  urge  that  this  Subcommittee 
remove  the  delimiting  date  entirely,  and  as 
soon   as   possible. 

Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman,  for  allowing  me 
to  express  my  concern  on  this  criiclRl  issue 


STATUS  OF  PITBLIC  LAW  480  RICE 
EXPORT  PROGRAM  AS  OF  MAY  21, 
1976 

The  SPEAKER  pro  t<>mporp  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  Hon.se.  the  eentle- 
man  from  Arkansas  (Mr  .^rEXANDER'  is 
recognized  for  10  minutes. 

Mr.  ALEXANDER  Mr  Speaker,  in 
preparing  my  seventh  report  on  the 
status  of  the  rice  exports  under  Public 
Law  480  In  this  current  marketing  year 
I  find  that  sales  equaling  slightly  more 
than  half  of  the  850,000-ton  objective  s»t 
for  this  marketing  year  by  the  adminis- 
tration have  been  completed. 

The  total  in  completed  sales  readied 
443,000  tons  this  week  with  th--  addition 
of  52.000  tons  marketed  to  S<iuth  Korea. 
11,000  marketed  to  Syria,  and  10.000  ton.s 
marketed  to  Guinea.  India  opened  hu\^ 
on  its  purchase  of  100,000  tons  yesterday 
but  the  sale  is  not  yet  completed  In  ad- 
dition, agreements  are  signed,  purchase 
authorizations  have  been  issued,  or  in- 
vitations for  bids  have  been  issued  for 
the  sale  of  another  178.000  tons. 

The  chart  below  summarizes  the  status 
of  the  Public  Law  480  rice  export  pro- 
gram to  date: 


STATUS  OF  PUBLIC  LAW  480  RICE  PROGRAM.  197S-76  MARKETING  YEAR,  CURRENT  THROUGH  MAY  21,  1976 

(In  thouMnds  of  metric  tons! 
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I  Both  South  Korea  and  Portugal  normally  buy  |)rown  rice.  These  figures  are  ttie  milled  equivalent 
on  the  USDA  formula  of  90  percent  ettraction  fro^  brown  rice.  The  rice  industry  uses  an  S5-perc«nt 
eitraction  formula. 


>  These  figures  are  lower  than  in  the  previous  charts  because  of  India's  apparent  decision  to 
take  only  100.000  of  the  200,000  tons  of  r<c«  «yhich  were  onginally  allocated  to  her.  On  May  20, 
1776.  India  opened  bids  on  this  purchase,  sale  not  yet  completed. 


PRORI.FMS  IN  THE  SOCI.'IIL  SECU- 
RITY ADMINISTRATIONS  STATE 
DATA  EXCHANGE  PROGRAM 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
prrvious  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 


man  from  Oino   iMr.   V'anik'    Ls  recog- 
nized for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  VANIK  Mr.  Speaker.  a.s  originally 
planned,  the  Social  Security  State  Data 
Exchange — SDX — report  was  designed  to 
provide  the  States  with  information  on 


all  persons  in  that  St»te  enrolled  in  the 
supplemental  security  Income  program. 
Ttie  report  itself  is  the  only  case-by-case 
information  which  the  States  receive, 
and  It  represents  the  major  SSI  infor- 
mation   report   which   SSA   provides   to 
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the  States.  Many  States  use  the  SDX  re- 
purt  to  determine — 

P^rst.  SSI  recipients'  eligibility  for 
other  programs;  for  example,  the  medic- 
aid program,  and 

Second,  the  amount  of  Federal  pay- 
.iK-nt  ^o  that  any  State  benefits:  that  is, 
State  supplements  due  to  an  SSI  re- 
cipient, can  be  paid. 

As  part  of  its  continuing  oversight  of 
tlie  SSI  program,  the  subcommittee  was 
interested  in  knowing  how  the  SDX  pro- 
gram is  worklne  The  subcommittee  had 
received  reports  that  at  the  beginning 
of  the  SSI  program  in  January  1974.  the 
SDX  reports  were  of  very  poor  quality. 
Therefore,  on  February  9.  1976.  the  Ways 
and  Means  Oversight  Subcommittee  sent 
a  letter  to  all  hO  States  and  the  District 
of  Columbia  asking  whether  or  not  there 
had  been  Improvement  in  the  SDX  com- 
puter tapes,  and  whether  or  not  the  rate 
of  improvement  of  the  tapes  was  accept- 
able to  them.  Thirty-eight  responses 
were  received  by  the  subcommittee  and 
3fi  indicated  improvement  in  the  SDX 
tapes  Tvio  replies  did  not  indicate 
whether  or  not  the  SDX  tapes  had  im- 
riroved  No  State  reported  that  SDX 
t.'i'.ics  had  not  improved.  The  Social  Se- 
curity Administration  is  to  be  com- 
mended for  this  general  improvement  in 
the  supply  of  important  beneflclarj'  in- 
formation to  the  States. 

Satisfaction  with  the  rate  of  Improve- 
ment varied  among  the  States.  Of  the 
36  replies  indicating  improvement  In  the 
tapes.  4  said  the  rate  of  improvement 
was  acceptable.  Twenty-seven  States  did 
not  reply  either  way,  but  nearly  all  of 
the.^e  noted  that  SDX  could  be  further 
improved  in  various  ways. 

It  is  disturbing  that  many  of  the  SDX 
problem*  reported  by  the  States  to  the 
subcommittee  were  the  same  problems 
that  a  February  18.  1975.  American  Pub- 
he  Welfare  Association  survey  revealed. 
.\  year  has  passed  and  the  same  problems 
are  still  in  the  system.  This  is  unac- 
ceptable and  reflects  a  lack  of  aggressive 


electronic  data  management  at  the  Social 
Security  Administration. 

The  largest  single  problem  mentioned 
in  the  replies  to  the  subcommittee  was 
the  inaccuracy  of  the  SDX  tapes. 
Twenty -one  replies  mentioned  errors  in 
the  SDX  tapes  such  as  wrong  names, 
wrong  addresses,  duplicate  or  pseudo- 
social  security  numbers,  or  inconsistent 
information.  The  State  of  Missouri  said : 

Our  main  problem  has  been  (and  to  some 
extent  still  \&)  the  purification  of  Incorrect 
data  base  information  that  entered  our  sys- 
tem during  the  first  six  (6)  months  of  SDX 
operation. 

This,  of  course,  causes  problems  with 
the  use  of  the  tapes,  and  more  incorrect 
information  may  be  entering  the  system. 
The  State  of  Tennessee  wrote : 

Major  Improvements  In  the  reliability  of 
the   SDX  data  have  been   unrecognizable. 

Another  major  problem  area  is  time- 
liness. That  is.  the  States  either  do  not 
receive  the  SDX  tapes  in  a  timely  man- 
ner or  there  are  delays  in  the  correction 
or  change  of  tapes. 

Six  States  replied  that  they  had  im- 
timely  delivery  of  SDX  tapes  ranging 
from  several  days  to  2  montlis  late.  The 
delay  in  receipt  of  the  tapes  caused  prob- 
lems for  State  programs  in  several 
States.  California  stated: 

Such  delay  wreaks  havoc  In  the  process- 
ing and  timely  deliver;-  of  SDX  data  to  Its 
primary  users  which  are  the  Department  of 
Health  (Medl-Cal  I.D.  card  Issuance)  and 
county  welfare  departments. 

Eleven  States  noted  problems  in  the 
timeliness  of  the  correction  of  tapes.  This 
cate5or>'  includes  updates  which  are  not 
corrected  and  delays  in  the  correction 
of  mistakes.  A  typical  problem  was  re- 
ported by  Texas: 

There  are  cases  on  which  the  latest  SDX 
Is  several  months  old  and  the  client  Is  no 
longer  eligible.  We  had  received  no  Infor- 
mation to  that  effect. 

The  State  of  Georgia  says: 

Usually  when  a  problem  occurs  In  Balti- 
more which  causes  errors  to  appear  on  the 
SDX  tape,  the  States  are  not  notified  In 
sufficient   time   to  cope  with   the   errors.   In 


many  Instances.  States  are  not  notified  until 
after   the   SDX   tapes   have   been   processed. 

The  State  of  Pennsylvania  says: 
All  of  these  problems  relating  to  Incom- 
plete and  Inaccurate  data  have  continually 
been  brought  to  the  attention  of  SSA  but 
no  satisfactory  Improvement  has  occurred. 
One  of  the  major  flaws  In  the  SDX  system 
has  been  the  lack  of  responsiveness  to 
change.  Relatively  small  changes  In  the  sys- 
tem may  require  a  year  or  more  to  Imple- 
ment, and  even  corrections  Involving  specific 
cases  may  take  months  to  complete.  We  have 
clients  who  have  been  receiving  Incorrect 
payment  amounts  since  January,  1974  despite 
numerous  attempts  at  correction.  Clients  tell 
us  about  addresses  that  were  not  changed 
by  SSA  for  over  a  year  and  about  countless 
\^slts  to  their  SSA  Office  attempting  to  cor- 
rect  case   information. 

Another  item  noted  in  the  responses  is 
a  problem  with  SDX  and  State  medicaid 
programs.  Twelve  States  noted  problems 
with  medicaid  eligibility  status,  and 
wrong  mailing  addresses  for  medicaid 
recipients.  A  quotation  from  New  Mex- 
ico's reply  is  fairly  tjTical: 

We  find,  however,  that  while  there  has 
been  some  Improvement  In  the  overall  opera- 
tions of  the  SDX  System,  a  significant  num- 
ber of  SSI  ellglbles  are  either  not  reported 
to  us  via  SDX,  or  not  reported  In  a  manner 
that  enables  us  to  Issue  them  a  current 
Medicaid  Identification  Card.  In  these  In- 
stances, It  becomes  necessary  to  obtain  cer- 
tification of  eligibility  from  Social  Security 
Administration  district  offices,  and  prepare 
Medicaid  cards  manually  at  our  offices.  In 
addition,  we  continue  to  have  approximately 
500  Medicaid  cards  returned  to  us  monthly 
by  the  Post  Office  as  undellverable  to  the 
addresses  provided  by  the  SDX.  Occasionally, 
we  find  out  that  some  of  the  beneficiaries 
have  died  months  ago.  Social  Security  has 
been  notified,  and  yet  the  names  continue 
to  appear  on  the  SDX  as  eligible. 

The  question  arises  from  the  New 
Mexico  quote  whether  those  500  Indi- 
viduals are  stUl  being  issued  SSI  checks 
at  the  old  addresses,  and  if  so.  who  is 
cashing  the  checks? 

The  following  chart  indicates  which 
States  the  subcommittee  received  replies 
from  and  which  SDX  areas  they  report 
problems  with: 


Replies  received  from  — 

Indicated 
inaccu- 
racy 0' 
SDX 
tapes 

Indicated 
untime- 
liness  ot 
tape 
delivery 

Indicated 
untime- 
liness  ot 
tape  cor- 
rections 

Indicated 
problems 
with 
medicaid 

Indicated 
receiiring 
incom- 
plete 
infor- 
mation 

Indicated 
trouble 
with 
instruc- 
tions 

Replies  received  from— 

Indicated 
inaccu- 
racy of 
SDX 
tapes 

Indicated 
untime- 
liness  of 
tape 
delivery 

Indicated 
untime- 
liness  of 
tape  cor- 
rections 

Indicated 
problems 
with 
medicaid 

Indicated 
receiving 
incom- 
plete 
infor- 
mation 

Indicated 
trouble 
with 
instruc- 
tions 

Alabama 

'.'x 



X 

.  X 
X 

.  X 

New  Jersey 

New  Mexico 

New  Yorl.    ._ 

North  Dakota 

Ohio 

Oklahoma 

Oregon 

"x 

.  X 
-  X 

X 

X 

'x 

Alaska     

X 
X 

Arizona                 

X 

California       --.- 

.  X 

I'x 

.  X 
.  X 

X 

Colorado 

Connecticut 

'x 

'x 

"x 

X 
X 

X 

Georgia 

Pennsylvania 

South  Carolina 

-  X 

X 

X 

X 

Indiana 

Tennessee 

Texas 

Utah.. 

Vermont.. 

Washington 

West  Virginia 

Wisconsin 

Wyoming... 

..  X 
..  X 
..  X 
..  X 

'"y. 

..  X 

X 
X 

X 
X 

X 
X 

Kentucky 

Maryland.  

.  X 
.  X 
.  X 

I'x 

x 

"x 

X 

X 

'x 

X 

X 

"x 

Michigan   . . 

Mississippi 

Missouri             . 

X 

Montana 

Nebraska    

'-'x 

.  X 

X 
.  X 

Washin^on.  D.C 

Total 

..  X 

Nevada _ 

New  Hampshire    ...... 

X 

..  21 

6 

11 

12 

5 

5 

The  following  examples  from  Texas 
and  New  York  further  show  that  many 
current  SDX  problems  have  been  known 
for  a  long  time 

On  November  26.  1974,  the  Honorable 


J  J.  Pickle  entered  an  October  24,  1974, 
letter  from  Texas  Welfare  Commissioner 
Raymond  W.  Vowell  into  the  Congres- 
sional Record.  The  letter  cited  the  fol- 
lowing two  SDX  problems  among  others : 


2.  Individuals  who  are  Issued  an  SSI  check 
through  a  manual  process  In  the  SSA  Dis- 
trict offices  are  not  accreted  through  the 
SSA  computer  system.  A  manual  system  to 
establish  Medicaid  eligibility  has  been  Inl- 
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tlated.  'lowever,  many  cases  still  go  unre- 
ported and  many  cases  remain  open  for 
medical  asslstaiioe  a.'ter  eligibility  for  SST 
has  ended 

3.  The  SDX  tape  sent  to  Texas  continues 
to  contain  Individuals  with  residency  ad- 
dresses In  other  states  " 

The  March  12.  197C.  reply  from  Tex- 
as-— also  from  CommLss loner  Vowell — to 
our  inquiry  noted 

Thf>   automated    system   at   S8A   does   not 
send  all  SSI  cases  that  receive  a  manual  pay- 
ment to  the  Department.  Some  of  these  cases 
are  sent  to  the  Department  from  the  local 
SSA  District  Office  through  a  manual  Medic- 
aid  certification    procedvire.    This   procedure 
was  developed  In  July.  1974  by  the  SSA  Re- 
gional staff  and  the  Departmental  staff.  The 
purpose  of  the  system  was  to  establish  Medic- 
aid eligibility   for  all   individuals  who  were 
receiving    SSI    checlcs     Individuals    who    re- 
ceived a  check  through  the  SSI  manual  check 
writing    system    are    not    always    processed 
through   SSA'3    computer   system.    Recently, 
this  problem  has  been  somewhat  alleviated 
C\irrently.    most    of    the    manually   certified 
Individuals   have   a   follow   up   SDX   record 
There  are  some  Individuals  for  which  we  do 
not  receive  such  a  record  Indicating  that  not 
all  SSI  cases  are  recorded  on  the  flies  at  SSA 
when    a   manual    payment   has    been    made. 
Since   the   manual   certification   process   de- 
pends on  written  notification  from  the  Dis- 
trict Office,  we  fear  that  some  Individuals  may 
never  be  manua.iy  certified  and  may  never 
be  added  to  the  SSA  Central  Offlce  files.  As 
a   result   of   this,   these   eligible   Individuals 
would  not  receive  the  Medicaid  Coverage  to 
which  they  are  entitled." 

And— 

Texas  still  receives  many  reojrds  which 
are  not  relevant  to  Texas.  Tljese  records 
cause  extra  processing  time  and;are  a  point 
of  contention  aa  to  proper  payment  for  SDX 
Information." 

These  two  examples  show  that  while 
there  has  been  some  Improvement  In 
SDX.  many  problems  remain  unsolved 
even  though  the  problems  have  been 
known  for  19  months  and  more. 

The  State  of  New  York  replied  to  an 
.\prll  18.  1975.  Senate  Finance  Commit- 
tee questionnaire  that  the  accuracy  and 
timeliness  of  SDX  tapes  are  major  prob- 
lem areas.  These  problems  were  de- 
scribed in  detail  at  that  time  in  a  docu- 
ment. "SSI.  New  York's  Perspectives." 
These  problems  Include: 

The  State  must  continually  "Infer"  what 
l.-j  meant  by  SDX  "numbers."  For  example: 
The  SDX  does  not  provide  data  relative  to 
the  particular  months  for  which  an  SSI  pay- 
ment l.s  made  and  con.sequently.  payments 
for  multiple  months  appear  as  State  lia- 
bilities when.  In  fact.  If  properly  distributed 
over  past  months,  could  reduce  State  liabili- 
ties for  current  and  prior  months. 

HEW  continually  changes  SDX  data  con- 
tent and  system  operation  changes  are  made 
without  regard  to  State  objections — this 
causes  increases  In  the  numbers  of  trans- 
a<.tlon  adjustments  and  creates  unnecessary 
administrative   workload. 

The  SDX  contains  inconsistent  and  Incom- 
plete Information  rcKtu-dlng  individual  cli- 
ents which  necesKltates  duplicate  client  con- 
tact, unnecessary  administrative  expense. 
and  untimely  Federal  'State  liability  deter- 
mination. 

■Inhere  are  Inadequate  quality  assurance 
test^  before  major  SDX  data  processing 
"runs"  and  certain  system  elements  (eg, 
MA  eligibility  dates)  are  erroneously  affected 
by  other  unrelated  elenientfl  (e.g..  Social  Se- 
curity benefit  Increase  dates) . 

One-time  payments  are  received  "out-of- 
date"  and  are  recorded  by  client  security 
number   and   not   by  State    (or  county)    of 


client  residence  which  makes  u  impossible 
for  the  StAte  to  analyze  appropriate  liability 
placement 

The  SDX  Is  the  States  only  source  of  SSI 
projsTam  data,  however.  It  cannot  be  used  as 
a  basis  for  defensible  State  audits  nor  as  a 
reliable  accounting  of  State  supplement  dU- 
bursements.  For  example: 

Social  Security  benefit  Increases  have  erro- 
neously been  added  to  MIL'S  which  appears 
to  Increase  State  liabilities  and  compromises 
the  utility  of  SDX  Information  for  program 
planning  purposes. 

One-time  payments  are  not  picked  up  on 
the  SDX. 

The  states  cannot  feed  automated  Infor- 
mation back  to  SSA  and  discrepancies  be- 
tween the  SDX  and  State  records  must  be 
reconciled  through  tedious  manual.  Individ- 
ual case -by -case  reviews. 

The  SDX  Is  not  designed  to  meet  local 
needs;  accordingly,  extensive  State  reproc- 
essing Is  required  before  distribution  to  local 
governments  for  local  monitoring  purposes 
There  Is  an  inability  to  correct  major  SDX 
computer  programming  errors  and  to  develop 
simple  edit  routines  applicable  to  the  State's 
supplementation  program. 

In  reply  to  the  Ways  and  Means  Over- 
sight Subcommittees  recent  questions. 
New  York  referred  to  Its  1975  remarks. 
New  York  said : 

Your  letter  of  February  9.  1976  asked  my 
opinion  of  the  "Improvements"  in  the  State 
Data  Exchange  System  used  in  the  SSI  pro- 
gram and  If  the  rate  of  Improvement  Is  ac- 
ceptable. You  also  Indicated  tliat  your  Sub- 
committee la  aware  of  the  State's  concern 
about  the  reliability,  completeness,  and 
timeliness  of  the  SDX  system.  These  •con- 
cerns" were  deacrtbed  in  detail  In  Oovernor 
Carey's  re^onse  to  the  Senate  Finance  Com- 
mittee's Questionnaire  on  SSI  in  May  1976 
and  m  June  1975  In  my  testimony  before  the 
Public  Assistance  Subcommittee  of  the  House 
Ways  and  Means  Committee  .  .  . 

While  minor  Improvements  have  been  no- 
ticed the  entire  SDX  process  still  remains  a 
major  problem  to  the  State  The  lack  of 
reliability,  completeness  and  timeliness  con- 
tinue to  plague  the  SDX  The  poor  quality  of 
the  data  impacts  the  State  In  three  major 
areas;  (li  Medicaid,  (2)  Data  Processing,  and 
(3)  Fiscal,  and  has  a  residual  effect  on  qual- 
ity assurance,  emergency  assistance,  and  In- 
terim assistance. 


SDX  system  to  provide  better  service 
and  it  must  work  harder  to  accelerate 
the  rate  of  improvement  .so  the  SDX 
data  can  become  acceptable  to  its  users. 
Given  the  s!ownes.s  in  the  rate  of  Im- 
provement, the  oversight  subcommittee 
will  continue  U<  monitor  the  SDX  pro- 
gram In  addition,  the  problem.s  reported 
In  this  area  further  ju.stify  the  subcom- 
mittee's concern.s  about  the  qualitv  of 
soi'lal  security's  computer  operatloas.  It 
has  become  increasingly  obvloas  that 
the  entire  electronic  data  systems  man- 
agement at  .social  security  must  be  over- 
hauled and  improved. 
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I  feel  that  this  shows  that  In  many 
cases  last  year's  SDX  problems  are  this 
year's  current  SDX  problems. 

I  might  add  that  the  SSI  study  group, 
which  was  created  last  spring  and  which 
Issued  its  final  report  this  January  26. 
was  also  highly  crlUcal  of  the  SDX  op- 
eration. The  study  group  noted  a  num- 
ber of  problems  and  reported : 

Not  enough  time  was  allotted  to  the  devel- 
opment of  the  SDX  system.  As  a  result  early 
reports  to  the  States  were  in  very  poor  shape. 
The  Study  Group  repeatedly  heard  com- 
plaints along  these  lines.  H'-ncever.  it  ap- 
pears that  the  reports  have  been  much  im- 
proved in  recent  months. 

The  Study  group  heard  much  teetlmonv 
regarding  the  seed  of  the  States  for  good  ac- 
counting Information  The  SDX  system  was 
not  designed  to  provide  accounting  informa- 
tion and  it  would  probably  be  best  not  to 
modify  it  for  this  purpose. 

1  do  not  believe  that  the  results  of 
our  poll  of  the  States,  taken  in  the  spring 
of  1976.  support  the  study  group's  com- 
ment that  "the  reports  have  been  much 
improved  in  recent  months."  There  has 
been  Improvement,  but  there  are  still 
enormous  unresolved  problems 

SSA    must    continue    to    Improve    Its 


PENSIONS  FOR  WORr.D  WAR  I  VET- 
ERANS:   THE  TIME  TO  ACT  IS  NOW 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  a  previous  order 
of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia (  Mr.  Anderson  >  is  recognized  for 
5  minutes 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  California  Mr. 
Speaker,  today  I  filed  with  the  Clerk 
of  the  House  a  motion  in  WTiting  to  dis- 
charge the  Veterans'  Affairs  Coinmutee 
from  further  consideration  of  H  R  3616, 
the  World  War  I  Pension  Act,  a  bill 
which  I  introduced  15  montlis  ago. 

I  have  taken  this  action  because  I  be- 
lieve that  It  Is  imperative  that  tlie  full 
House  of  Representatives  be  afforded  an 
opportunity  to  discuss  and  vote  on  World 
War  I  pension  legislation  as  soon  as 
possible 

H.R.  3616  would  provide  a  $150-a- 
month  pension  for  either  the  World  War 
I  veteran  or  hLs  widow,  without  regard 
to  any  other  source  of  income  that  he  or 
she  may  have 

I  recently  presented  testimonv  on  thLs 
legislation  which  I  would  like  to  Include 
at  this  time  for  the  purpose  of  explaining 
the  need  for  this  legislation: 
Statement  of  Honorable  Olenn  M  A.ndck- 
80N  Pmsentxd  to  HofsE  Vetekans'  ArFAOS 

StJBCOMMrrTKE   ON   COMPENSATJON.    I'ENSrON 

AND  Insurance.  May   17,   1976 
Thank    you.    Mr     Chairman,    members   of 
this  committee. 

I  appreciate  this  opportunity  to  present 
testimony  In  behalf  of  legislation  which  I 
have  Introduced  relative  to  pensions  for 
World  War  I  veterans. 

The  bill,  H  R  3616,  the  "World  War  I  Pen- 
sion Act'  ,  would  provide  a  $150  a  month 
pension  for  either  the  World  War  I  veteran 
or  his  widow. 

Mr.  Chairman.  It  has  been  60  years  since 
these  Americans  trooped  off  to  Europe  It  Is 
easy  for  us  to  choose  not  to  reflect  on  that 
part  of  our  history,  but  I  believe  It  Is  very 
beneficial  and  appropriate  for  us  to  recall 
the  climate  of  those  times. 

When  In  April  of  1917,  the  United  States 
entered  the  war.  Germany  was  winning.  The 
United  States  was  111 -prepared  to  declare  war 
on  Imperial  Germany — the  odds  seemed 
hopeless  The  French  Army  was  demoralized 
and  In  the  midst  of  muUny  The  British  and 
the  French  were  losing  men  not  bv  battalions 
and  regiments  but  by  divisions,  virtually 
by  armies. 

The  young  Americans  who  reported  to  the 
recruiting  offices  that  year  were  not  seeking 
adventure  They  were  convinced,  that  re- 
gardless of  the  cost.  America  had  to  enter  the 
war— and  they  were  well  aware  of  what  their 
part  m  such  an  effort  would  be 

They  left  this  country  U)  fare  the  awe- 
some trench  warfare  of  the  Western  Front 
Due  largely  :■>  the  valor  of  these  men.  the 
bolstered  AlUed  forces   b<>gan   to  experience 


victory  after  victory — we  know  the  rest  of 
this  history 

What  did  a  grateful  nation  provide  to  these 
valiant  veterans?  On  the  day  of  discharge  we 
presented  him  with  $60 — a  happily  received 
sum  in  the  day  when  a  dollar  had  consider- 
ably greater  buying  power  Later,  the  Con- 
gress passed  the  Adjust*^  Service  Comp>en- 
satlon  Act  which  provided  the  veterans  with 
an  average  payment  of  $547  50  This  total 
amount  of  $607  50  was  his  reward  and 
"thanks"  from  the  nation  which  he  served 

In  1919,  when  most  World  War  I  veterans 
were  discharged,  there  was  no  educational 
aid  system.  If  there  had  been,  the  plight  of 
these  veterans  might  be  quite  different  to- 
day, as  the  average  educational  level  of 
World  'War  I  veterans  Is  the  sixth  grade 

For  a  majority  of  these  veterans,  their  edu- 
cation handicap  prevented  any  large  number 
of  them  from  achieving  even  moderate  eco- 
nomic success.  Also,  by  1935,  when  the  So- 
cial Sectirlty  system  was  created.  World  War 
I  veterans  were  too  old  to  have  time  to  build 
up  maximum  benefits. 

In  1919.  the  Government  did  not  help  the 
veteran  find  employment,  as  In  the  case  of 
recent  veterans.  Nor  were  there  veterans 
hospitals  as  there  are  today  Tlie  only  assist- 
ance provided  to  these  men  was  vocational 
rehabilitation  for  those  disabled  in  the  war 

Has  this  caused  these  men  to  be  bitter — 
quite  the  contrary  I  have  always  been  Im- 
pressed by  the  support  which  World  War  I 
veterans  have  provided  for  the  granting  of 
educational  and  other  benefits  to  veterans 
of  later  wars  In  spite  of  the  meager  show 
of  gratitude  by  this  nation  to  World  War  I 
veterans,  they  have  always  maintained  the 
attitude  that  such  benefits  for  later  veterans 
have  lead  to  better  citizenship  and  thus  a 
better  America. 

The  legislation  which  I  propose-  a  $150  a 
month  pension  for  either  the  World  'V\'ar  I 
veteran  or  his  widow — will  not  cost  as  much 
as  simple  arithmetic  might  Indicate  Many 
veterans  are  receiving  welfare  payments,  and 
this  pension  would  permit  many  to  cease 
drawing  such  benefits  I  believe  that  it  is  a 
national  disgrace  that  men  who  served  this 
nation  with  such  valor  are  now  forced  upon 
the  welfare  rolls 

My  bill,  H.R.  3616,  will  rapidly  drop  In 
annual  cost  to  the  government.  In  the 
meantime  it  will  be  a  godsend  to  the  893,000 
World  War  I  veterans  still  alive  and  to  the 
surviving  widows  of  deceased  veterans.  I 
might  add.  that  at  the  present  time,  only 
340.873  of  these  veterans  are  receiving  any 
kind  of  a  veteran's  pension. 

The  pension  system  that  Is  In  effect  now  Is 
a  type  of  welfare  that  Is  really  beneath  the 
dignity  of  those  who  have  contributed  so 
greatly  to  our  nation.  For  example,  a  married 
veteran  of  World  War  I.  whose  annual  income 
Is  $300  or  less.  Is  entitled  to  $186  a  month 
pension  maximum — $2,232  per  year  No 
pension  Is  payable  to  such  a  veteran  whose 
acmual  Income  exceeds  $4,500 

The  veteran  without  dependents  Is  eligible 
for  a  pension  only  If  his  annual  Income  Is 
less  than  $3,300.  His  maximum  monthly  pen- 
sion, based  on  an  annual  Income  of  less 
than  $300,  Is  $173 — $2,076  per  year. 

Mr  Chairman,  I  maintain  that  the  pen- 
sion which  I  proix)8e  Is  not  a  special  privilege, 
but  rather,  this  legislation  wlU  serve  to  bring 
the  Nation's  treatment  of  World  War  I  vet- 
erans to  a  r>olnt  approaching  equity  with 
the  benefits  that  veterans  of  later  wars  have 
received. 

I  thank  you  Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of 
this  committee  for  allowing  me  this  oppor- 
tunity to  share  my  strong  views  on  this  sub- 
ject. I  urge  you  to  report  the  "World  War  I 
Pension  Act"  to  the  floor  of  the  House  as  soon 
as  possible. 


TESTIMONY  OF  ARTHUR  A.  COUR- 
SHON  BEFORE  1976  DEMOCRATIC 
PLATFORM  COMMITTEE  HEAR- 
INGS 

•  Mr.  PEPPER  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.  I 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  very  able 
statement  upon  the  subject  of  housing 
was  made  before  the  southern  regional 
hearing  of  the  1976  Democratic  Platform 
Committee  in  Atlanta  by  Arthur  H. 
Courshon.  long-time  chairman  of  the 
board  of  Washington  Federal  Savings 
and  Loan  Association  of  Miami  Beach. 
Fla.  Mr.  Courshon  has  been  president  of 
the  National  League  for  Insured  Savings. 
He  has  been  responsible  for  setting  up 
housing  programs  in  several  of  the  Latin 
American  countries.  He  is  one  of  the 
most  knowledgeable  men  in  the  coimtry 
on  the  subject  of  housing.  His  views  on 
that  subject  and  his  opinions  as  to  how 
we  might  have  an  adequate  housing  pro- 
gi-am  in  this  country  are  ably  expressed 
in  Mr.  Courshon 's  testimony.  Since  hoas- 
ing  is  a  matter  of  critical  interest  to  the 
Members  of  Congress  and  the  coimtrj- 
I  ask,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  Mr.  Courshon's 
excellent  statement  appear  in  the  Rbcord 
immedately  following  these  remarks: 

Testimonv  or  Abthuk  H.  CotnisHON,  Chair- 
man. Washingto.n  Federal  Savings  and 
Loan  A.ssociation,  Miami  Beach.  F\,a., 
Before  the  Southern  Regional  Hearing 
or  THE  1976  Democratic  Platform  Com- 
mittee Hearings 

It  Is  a  not-too-pleasant  notion  to  fsice  up 
to.  but  In  the  United  States  of  America,  m 
our  land  of  plenty,  the  overwhelming  ma- 
jority of  our  citizens  cannot  afford  to  pur- 
chase the  home  of  their  choice. 

Housing  In  recent  years,  has  fallen  on  bad 
times  The  combination  of  high  unemploy- 
ment, outrageous  levels  of  inflation,  and  the 
skyrocketing  cost-s  for  land,  materials,  and 
money,  all  have  served  to  bring  home  this 
picture  and  to  focus  attention  on  the  fact 
that  the  construction  Industry  of  this  nation 
has  as  much  If  not  more  effect  on  employ- 
ment and  the  welfare  of  the  American  econ- 
omy than  any  other  single  Industry. 

Although  there  certainly  are  other  pressing 
Issues  In  the  national  economy,  it  Is  my  be- 
lief that  the  Democratic  Party  ought  to 
have  as  a  major  priority  In  Its  platform  a 
hard  hitting  hovislng  program  that  is  aimed 
at  bringing  back  to  reality  the  Congressional 
mandate  of  "a  decent  home  and  suitable  liv- 
ing environment  for  every  American." 

We  must  once  again  develop  the  means  of 
providing  decent  housing  to  young  families 
just  getting  started  We  ought  not  to  accept 
as  gospel  the  notion  that  since  these  fami- 
lies don't  have  sufficient  cash  for  the  required 
downpayment  that  they  should  be  forced  out 
of  the  housing  market. 

We  ought  not  to  accept  the  Idea  that  hous- 
ing is  not  for  everybody 

Indeed,  housing  In  the  'Cnlted  States 
should  be  for  anyone  who  wants  a  home  of 
their  own. 

We  already  have  the  vehicles  with  which  to 
accomplish  this  What  Is  required  Is  a  fine 
tuning  of  the  legislation  and  regulation  of 
financial  institutions  which  place  the  bulk 
of  their  funds  Into  housing. 

This  does  not  suggest  a  restructuring  of 
flnancla:  Institutions,  as  is  proposed  by  pend- 
ing legislation  It  rather  attacks  the  heart 
of  the  problem  Insofar  as  housing  Is  con- 
cerned: that  Is.  how  do  you  bring  more  fami- 
lies Into  the  housing  market  at  prices  they 
can  afford  today? 


This  Is  the  Issue  that  should  be  addressed 
by  the  Democratic  Party  It  Is  the  Issue  that 
has  been  Ignored  since  1969.  and  hovislng 
and  the  American  economy  have  taken  an 
entirely   predictable  beating  as  a  result. 

What  we  have  In  our  nation  Is  a  structure, 
through  our  thrift  institutions,  of  providing 
long  term  mortgage  money  'What  we  are 
missing  is  the  ability  of  these  thrift  insti- 
tutions to  provide  that  money  in  a  fiexlble 
manner. 

At  the  present  time  the  Insured  savings 
and  loan  associations  are  basically  limited 
to  long  term,  fixed  rate,  monthly  amortizing 
loans — a  vehicle  which  worked  beautifully  '.n 
the  years  following  the  Great  Depression 
until  the  mid- 19606 

But  the  long  term  fixed  rate  mortgage  nr 
longer  accomplishes  the  Job  year-lc  and  year- 
out  of  providing  housing  to  all  Americans 
who  desire  a  home  Reformers  have  taker, 
this  to  indicate  the  institutions  that  service 
the  home  mortgage  market  are  Inefficient 

This,  In  my  view,  is  erroneous  'What  Is  in- 
efficient Is  the  mortgage  itself 

It,  and  not  the  InstlluiiorLs,  should  be 
changed  to  reflect  current  economic  develop- 
ments. 

There  Is  no  question  but  a  major  rewrit- 
ing of  the  regulations  affecting  mortgage 
lending  by  thrift  Institutions  should  be  un- 
dertaken The  InabUity  of  current  regulations 
to  meet  today's  pressing  needs  is  seen  every 
time  a  young  family  whose  head  earns  a  rea- 
sonable wage,  tries  unsuccessfully  to  secure 
funds   with    which   to   purchase   a  home 

The  Federal  Home  Loan  Bank  Board  has 
in  recent  years  attempted  to  broaden  the 
scope  of  mortgage  lending  of  insured  sav- 
ings and  loan  associations,  but  without  legis- 
lative changes,  the  type  of  which  the  writer 
suggests  should  be  sponsored  by  the  Demo- 
cratic Party,  it  lacks  the  authority  to  do  the 
Job  that  needs  to  be  done 

I  propose  the  Democratic  Party  urge  an 
updating  of  the  Home  Owners'  Loan  Act  of 
1933  This  is  the  basic  law  under  which  the 
nation's  savings  and  loan  associations  oper- 
ate. If  It  were  revised  and  tailored  to  suit 
today's  needs.  I  feel  we  might  well  pro\-ld6 
the  answer  to  housing  all  Americans  at  prices 
they  could  afford 

The  basic  problem  is  that  the  mortgage  in- 
strument Is  too  inflexible. 

Today's  economy,  because  we  have  hari 
high  Inflation  rates,  high  unemployment,  and 
high  land,  material  and  money  costs,  requires 
the  mortgage  to  be  varied  to  suit  the  bor- 
rower Some  of  the  types  of  mortgages  that 
today's  economy  requires,  and  which  I  pro- 
pose the  Democratic  Party  consider  for  its 
Platform,  are  as  follows: 

(1)  For  the  young  family,  and  here  Is  a 
critical  need  today,  a  long  term  mortgage 
that  would  require  little  or  no  amortization 
during  its  early  period,  and  a  lower  repay- 
ment amount.  As  the  borrower  ages  and 
matures,  and  can  afford  to  pay  more,  this 
mortgage  Instrument  would  provide  for  in- 
creased payments,  and  at  the  end  of  the  tern: 
it  would  be  fully  paid  out. 

The  advantage  of  this  type  of  mortgage  it 
of  course,  to  qualify  more  families — mostly 
young  families — for  housing  they  otherwise 
wouldn't  be  able  to  purchase  There  obviotisly 
would  have  to  be  some  screening  process  of 
applicants  In  the  sense  they  should  be  "up- 
wardly mobile"  insofar  as  future  employment 
prospects  are  concerned,  but  the  concept  Is 
to  qualify  hundreds  of  thousands,  and  per- 
haps millions,  of  families  and  individuals 
who  could  buy  the  home  of  their  choice  tc- 
day  If  the  mortgage  instrument  were  made 
flexible  enough  to  accommodate  their  partic- 
ular needs 

(2)  We  need  to  address  ourselves  once  again 
to  housing  the  poor.  This  is  an  area  that  has 
t>een  given  only  Up  seirlce  during  the  current 
decade.  I  propose,  however,  that  ■we  relieve 
the  taxpayer  of  the  burden   of  having  tax 
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dollars  allocated  to  low  cost  and  public  hous- 
ing. Rather,  we  should  have  In  our  national 
arsenal  of  mortgage  instruments  a  mortgage 
whose  Interest  Is  tax  free  to  the  lender  who 
makes  the  loan,  provided  that  these  tax  free 
mortgages  are  limited  to  housing  loana  for 
low  cost  housing. 

Such  a  tax  free  mortgage  Instrument  would 
open  the  doors  once  again  to  Inner  city 
housing,  but  In  a  manner  that  would  Insure 
the  program's  success.  With  this  type  of  tax 
exempt  mortgage,  we  would  be  encouraging 
much  more  funds  into  one  of  the  more  press- 
ing housing  needs  of  the  nation. 

(3)  We  should  also  consider  legislation 
that  would  allow  low  cost  term  Insurance  to 
be  used  In  conjunction  with  low  cost  hous- 
ing loans.  This  proposal  would  retire  the 
mortgage  debt  of  the  borrower  without  re- 
quiring the  borrower  to  amortize  the  loan 
during  the  borrowers  lifetime.  All  he  need  do 
Is  (a)  be  Insurable,  and  (b)  pay  the  annual 
premium  on  the  term  Insurance. 

The  savings  and  loan,  under  this  proposal, 
would  advance  the  funds  for  the  home  and 
retain  title  to  the  property.  There  Is  no 
subsidy  involved  In  this  and  no  Impacting 
on  the  Federal  Treasury.  Yet.  although  sim- 
plistic In  nature.  It  appears  to  be  able  to  do 
the  Job  of  housing  the  poor  through  term  life 
Insurance. 

At  the  borrower's  death,  the  proceeds  of 
the  term  Insurance  policy  would  be  used  to 
repay  the  lender — Including  interest  on  the 
advanced  funds — and  the  borrower's  family 
then  owns  the  property  free  and  clear. 

This  proposal.  I  would  add.  is  a  rl.sk  free 
loan  on  the  part  of  the  lender,  since  the 
Insurance  proceeds  would  come  to  the  lender 
and,  until  then,  he  retains  title  to  the  prop- 
erty. As  stich.  this  tjrpe  of  Investment  would 
be  an  attractive  one  for  thrift  Institutions  up 
to  a  certain  percentage  of  their  assets. 

(4)  Another  Innovation  which  oupht  to  be 
brought  about  are  tax  free  mortgage  backed 
bonds,  the  proceeds  from  the  sale  of  which 
would  be  earmarked  for  low  cost  housing 

Because  of  the  experience  of  New  York 
City,  people  are  seeking  tax  free  Investments 
with  safety  features  built  In.  These  could  be 
offered  where  a  pubic  purpose  Is  served,  and 
there  Is  no  greater  public  purpose  than  to 
shelter  the  poor  and  elderly  of  our  country 
without  adding  to  the  tax  burden  of  our 
country. 

(5)  Legislation  should  be  enacted  author- 
izing an  experimental  program  to  Index  sav- 
ings and  certificate  accounts  as  well  as  mort- 
gages. In  order  to  encourage  savings  and  to 
insure  sound  mortgages  leading  during  pe- 
riods of  inflation  and  as  a  deterrent  to  In- 
flation. 

As  a  nation  to  date  we  have  turned  our 
backs  on  the  thought  of  Indexing.  We  look 
upon  It  as  a  kind  of  giving  In  to  inflation. 
As  I  sec  It.  however,  rather  than  being  a  giv- 
ing In  to  Inflation,  it  Is  a  recognition  that  we 
are  battling  Inflation — and  while  we  do  we 
ought  to  do  something  to  allow  families  to 
retain  the  value  on  their  life  savings,  and 
permit  lenders  to  retain  the  value  on  their 
Investments. 

This  type  of  program  has  worked  well  In 
some  South  .American  c<»untrles.  The  writer 
of  this  paper  wrote  the  law  In  Chile  that  set 
up  the  savings  and  loan  system  in  that  na- 
tion The  law  contained — and  continues  to 
contain— an  Indexing  feat\ire  What  is  done 
in  Chile  Is  the  indexing  of  the  principal  on 
savings  and  on  mortgages,  based  on  a  cost 
of  living  Index 

In  other  words,  if  take  home  pav  Jl.ses,  say. 
5  per  cent  In  a  given  year,  the  principal  on 
savings  accounts  rUes  a  like  amounf.  as  does 
the  principal  on  mortgage  balances    ' 

I  believe  we  ought  to  take  the  boi 
supporting  an  experimental  progra 
type  In  the  United  States— while  we 
to  strive  to  bring  Inflation  under  c 

(6)    One  of   the  most  slgnlflcan 
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vent  of  annuity  programs — offshoots  of  so- 
called  Keogh  and  IRA  account*— which  offer 
tax  sheltered  savings  programs  to  anyone 
The  annuity  account  represents  a  probable 
wave  of  the  future  for  savings  In  our  nation, 
and  consideration  should  be  given  to  legis- 
lation allowing  Increased  use  of  this  Increas- 
ingly valuable  savings  Incentive. 

(7)  We  should  press  forward  with  a  real 
effort  to  revitalize  the  Federal  Housing  Ad- 
ministration, so  as  to  simplify  its  laws  and 
regulations  and  to  rid  that  system  of  the 
many  evils  which  our  experience  has  shown 
us  are  Inherent  in  FHA 

These  seven  proposals  could  be  added  to 
There  are  other  types  of  mortgages  which 
might  be  worked  on— and  successfully.  What 
Is  attempted,  however.  Is  to  urge  the  Demo- 
cratic Party  to  make  a  stand  for  bringing 
housing  back  down  to  the  level  of  the  peo- 
ple in  this  country— and  away  from  the  con- 
cept of  "housing  for  the  rich.  '  which  con- 
cept we  have  been  Uvlng  with  for  most  of 
this  decade 

In  short,  the  Democratic  Party  should  en- 
courage the  creation  of  a  legislative  task 
force,  whoee  sole  purpose  should  be  limited 
to  the  exammtlon  of  existing  legislation  In- 
volving housing  and  housing  finance  In  this 
country.  The  aim  of  the  task  force  would  be 
to  modernize  that  legislation  for  the  pur- 
pose of  creaUng  more  housing  for  more  peo- 
ple at  lower  coat  and  with  lees  burden  on 
the  taxpayer. 

This  can  be  done,  and  the  Democratic  Party 
has  the  means  of  doing  it.  Perhaps  more 
importanUy.  as  we  have  shown  In  the  past 
we  have  that  which  has  been  lacking  durlnc 
the  1970s— the  will  to  do  It.  """xig 

Thank  you  for  allowing  me  the  opportu- 
nity to  present  these  suggestions. 
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CHAIRMAN  BURNS  SPEAKS 

(Mr.  PEPPER  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  In  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter. ) 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr  Speaker,  when  the 
distinguished  Chairman  of  the  Federal 
Reserve  Board  of  Governors  speaks  he 
speaks  with  great  knowledge,  deep  con- 
cern for  the  public  Interest,  and  great 
wisdom.  Chairman  Burns  is  one  of  the 
towering  figures  of  our  country  He  de- 
livered an  address  at  the  University  of 
Georgia  on  September  19,  1975,  on  the 
real  Issues  of  Inflation  and  unemploy- 
ment which  was  a  thorough  and  scholar- 
ly review  of  the  economic  situation  In 
our  countrj-  today.  'What  Chairman 
Burns  has  said  deserves  particular  note 
trom  the  Congress  and  country  To  make 
the  Chairman's  remarks  available  to  my 
colleagues  and  aU  who  read  this  Record 
I  ask,  Mr  Speaker,  that  this  verv  able 
address  of  Chairman  Burns  appear  in 
the  Record  immediately  following  my 
remarks 

The   Real  Issuks  or  Inflatiok 

AND    UnEMPLOTMBNT 

(Address    by    Arthur    P.    Burns.    Chairman 
Board  of  Governors  of  the  Federal  Reserve 
System,   at    the   Blue    Key    Honor   Society 
Annual  Award.s  Dinner,  the  University  of 
Georgia.  Athens,  Ga..  September  19.   1975) 
I  am  pleased  to  be  here  at  the  University 
of  Georgia  and   to  have  the  opportunity  to 
address     this     distinguished     audience      To- 
morrow promises  to  be  an  existing  day  for 
you.  and  you  will  need  all  the  rest  you  can 
muster.    I   shall    therefore    not    waste    many 
words  as  I  share  with  you  my  concern  about 
our  nation's  future 


tlona  In  the  thrift  industry  has  bee  i  the  ad- 


Our  country  Is  now  engaged  la  a  fateful 
debate.  There  are  many  who  declare  that 
unemployment  la  a  far  more  serloua  prob- 


lem than  Inflation,  and  that  monetarj-  and 
fiscal  policies  must  become  more  stimulative 
during  the  coming  year  even  If  inflaUon 
quickens  In  the  process.  I  embrace  the  goal 
of  full  employment,  and  I  shall  suggest  ways 
to  achieve  It.  But  I  totally  reject  the  argu- 
ment of  those  who  keep  urging  faster 
creation  of  money  and  still  larger  govern- 
mental deficits.  Such  policies  wx)uld  only 
bring  us  additional  trouble,  they  cannot 
take  us  to  the  desired  goal. 

The  American  economy  has  recently  begun 
to  emerge  from  the  deepest  decline  of  busi- 
ness activity  In  the  postwar  period.  During 
the  course  of  the  recession,  which  began  in 
late  1973.  the  physical  volume  of  our  total 
output  of  gocKts  and  services  declined  by  8 
per  cent.  The  production  of  factories,  mines, 
and  power  plants  fell  even  more — by  14  i>er 
cent.  As  the  over-all  level  of  economic  ac- 
tivity receded,  the  demand  for  labor  rapidly 
diminished  and  unemployment  doubled, 
reaching  an  Intolerable  9  per  cent  of  the 
labor  force  this  May. 

The  basic  cause  of  the  recession  was  our 
nation's  failure  to  deal  effectively  with  the 
Inflation   that  got   under   way    In   the  mld- 
slxtles  and  soon  became  a  dominant  feature 
of  our  economic  life.  As  wage  and  price  in- 
creases   quickened,    seeds    of    trouble    were 
sown    across    the   economy.    With    abundant 
credit  readily  available,  the  construction  of 
new  homes,  condominiums,  and  ofHce  build- 
ings proceeded  on  a  scale  that  exceeded  the 
underlying    demand     Rapidly    rising    prices 
eroded  the  purchasing  power  of  workers'  In- 
comes and  savings.  Managerial   practices  of 
business    enterprises    became    lax    and    pro- 
ductivity languished,  while  corporate  prof- 
Its — properly     reckoned — kept     falling      In- 
ventories  of  raw   materials   and   other  sup- 
plies   piled    up    as    businessmen    reacted    to 
fears    of   shortages    and    still    higher    prices 
Credit    demands,    both    public    and    private, 
soared   and   Interest   rates  rose   to   iinprece- 
dented  helfthts    The  banking  system  became 
overextended,    the    quality   of    loans    tended 
to  deteriorate,   and.   the  capital   position   of 
many  banks  was  weakened. 

During  the  past  year  many  of  these  ha.slc 
maladjustments  have  been  worked  out  of  the 
economic  system  by  a  painful  proceas  that 
could  have  been  avoided  if  inflation  had  tioi 
gotten  out  of  control  A.s  the  demand  for 
goods  and  services  slackened  last  winter, 
business  managers  be^an  lo  focus  more  at- 
tention on  efficiency  and  cost  controls  Prices 
of  industrial  materials  fell  substantially. 
price  Increases  at  later  stages  of  processing 
became  less  exten.slve,  and  In  many  Instances 
business  flrm.s  offered  price  concesKlons  to 
clear  their  shelves.  With  the  rate  of  Inflation 
moderating,  confidence  of  the  general  public 
was  bolstered,  and  consumer  spending 
strengthened  Buslne.ss  Arms  were  thus  able 
to  liquidate  a  good  part  of  their  exi-ess  in- 
ventories In  a  rather  brief  period  Meanwhile. 
as  the  demand  for  credit  dlmlnl.shed,  ten.slons 
in  financial  markets  were  relieved,  and  the 
liquidity  p<jsltlon  of  both  banks  and  bvi.sl- 
ness  firms  penerally  Improved 

The.se  self-oorrertlve  forces  Internal  to  the 
business  c-ycle  were  aided  by  fl.scal  and  mon- 
etary policies  that  sought  to  cushion  the 
effects  of  economic  adversity  and  to  provide 
some  stimulu.s  to  economic  recovery.  On  the 
fiscal  side,  public  employment  programs  were 
expanded,  unemployment  Insurance  was 
liberalized  and  b<ith  personal  and  corporate 
Income  taxes  were  reduced.  On  the  monetary 
side,  easier  credit  conditions  were  foetered, 
resulting  in  lower  interest  rates  and  a  re- 
building of  liquidity  across  the  economy. 

With  the  ba.se  for  economic  recovery  thus 
established,  bu.slness  activity  has  recently 
begun  to  Improve  Production  of  goods  and 
services  turned  up  during  the  second  quarter 
and  Is  cont!n\ilng  t.o  advanre  The  demand 
for  labor  has  also  Improved  Both  the  num- 
ber of  Individuals  at  work  and  the  length  of 
the  workweek  are  rising  again,  and  unem- 
ployment   has   declined    three   months   In   a 
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row.  Retail  sales  have  risen  further,  and  of 
late  residential  construction  has  Joined  the 
recovery  process. 

Along  with  these  favorable  developments, 
however,  some  ominous  signs  have  emerged. 
Despite  an  occasional  pause,  inflation  once 
again  may  be  accelerating.  By  the  second 
quarter  of  this  year,  the  annual  rate  of  In- 
crease In  the  general  price  level  wa.s  down  to 
b-2  per  cent — al>out  half  the  rate  of  inflation 
registered  In  the  same  period  a  year  earlier. 
But  over  the  sununer,  prices  began  to  rise 
more  briskly. 

This  behavior  of  prices  Is  particularly 
worrlsorrte  In  view  of  the  large  degree  of 
slack  that  now  exists  In  most  of  our  nation's 
industries.  Prices  Increases  In  various  de- 
pressed Industries — aluminum,  steel,  autos. 
Industrial  chemicals,  among  others — are  a 
clear  warning  that  our  long-range  problem 
of  Inflation  Is  unsolved  and  therefore  remains 
a  threat  to  sustained  economic  recovery. 

History  suggests  that  at  this  early  stage  of 
a  business  upturn,  confidence  In  the  econ- 
omic future  should  be  strengthening  steadily. 
A  significant  revival  of  confidence  is  indeed 
underway,  but  it  Is  being  hampered  by  wide- 
spread concern  that  a  fresh  outburst  of 
double-digit  inflation  may  before  long  bring 
on  another  recession.  By  now.  thoughtful 
Americans  are  well  aware  of  the  profoundly 
disruptive  coosequences  of  Inflation  for  our 
economy.  They  also  recognize  that  these  con- 
sequences are  not  solely  of  an  economic  char- 
acter. Inflation  has  capricious  effects  on  tliC 
Income  and  wealth  of  a  nation's  families, 
and  this  inevitably  causes  disillusionment 
.ind  discontent.  Social  and  political  frictions 
tend  to  multiply,  and  the  very  foundations  of 
a  .society  niay  be  endangered.  Thl.s  has  become 
evident  In  other  nations  around  the  world, 
where  governments  have  toppled  a.«  a  result 
of  the  social  havoc  wrought  by  Inflation. 

If  we  In  the  United  States  wish  to  enjoy 
the  fruits  of  a  prosperous  economy  and  t<' 
preserve  our  democratic  ln.stltutlons,  we 
must  come  to  grlp>s  squarely  with  the  Infla- 
tion that  ha.s  been  troubling  cur  nation 
throughout  much  of  the  postwar  period,  and 
most  grievously  during  the  past  decade. 

.\  first  step  In  this  process  is  to  recofrnlze 
the  true  character  of  the  problem.  Our  long- 
run  problem  of  Inflation  has  Its  roots  In  the 
structure  of  ou.'  economic  ln.stltutlons  and 
In  the  financial  policies  of  our  government. 
All  too  frequently,  this  basic  fact  is  clouded 
by  external  events  thai  influence  the  rate 
of  Inflation — such  as  a  crop  shortfall  tha; 
results  In  higher  farm  prices,  or  the  action 
of  a  foreign  cartel  that  raises  oil  prices  The 
truth  Is  that,  for  many  years  now,  the  econ- 
omies of  the  United  States  and  many  other 
countries  have  developed  a  serlou?  under- 
lying bias  toward  Inflation  Tlils  tendency 
has  simply  been  magnified  by  the  special 
Influences  that  occasionally  arise. 

A  major  cause  of  this  inflationary  bias  1? 
the  relative  success  that  modern  Industrial 
nations  have  had  In  moderating  the  swlng.'= 
of  the  business  cycle.  Before  World  War  II, 
cyclical  declines  of  business  activity  in  our 
country  were  typically  longer  and  more 
severe  than  they  have  been  during  the  past 
thirty  years  In  the  environment  then  pre- 
vailing, the  price  level  typically  declined  in 
the  course  of  a  business  recesflon,  and  many 
months  or  years  elapsed  before  prices  re- 
turned to  their  previous  peak 

In  recent  decade.*,  a  new  pattern  of  wage 
and  price  behavl  ir  has  emerged.  Prices  of 
many  individual  commodities  still  demon- 
strate a  tendency  to  decline  when  demand 
weaken.s  The  average  level  of  prices,  how- 
ever, hardly  ever  declines  Wage  rates  have 
become  even  more  Inflexible.  Wage  reduc- 
tions are  nowadays  rare  even  In  severely  de- 
pressed Industries  and  the  average  level  of 
wage  rates  continues  t<T  rise  Inexorably  In 
the  face  of  widespread  unemployment. 

The»e  developments  have  profoundly  al- 
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tered  the  economic  environment.  When  prices 
are  pulled  up  by  expanding  demand  in  a 
time  of  prosperity,  and  are  also  pushed  up 
by  rising  costs  during  a  slack  period,  the  de- 
cisions of  the  economic  community  are  sure 
to  be  Influenced,  and  may  In  fact  be  domi- 
nated, by  expectations  of  continuing  lafla- 
tlon. 

Thus,  many  businessmen  have  come  to 
believe  that  the  trend  of  production  costs 
will  be  Inevitably  upward,  and  their  resist- 
ance to  higher  prices — whether  of  labor,  or 
materlal.s,  or  equipment — has  therefore  di- 
minished. Labor  leaders  and  workers  now 
tend  to  reason  that  In  order  to  achieve  a 
galr.  In  real  Income,  they  must  bargain  for 
wage  Increases  that  allow  for  advances  In 
the  price  level  as  weU  as  for  such  Improve- 
ment's as  may  occur  In  productivity.  Lenders 
In  their  turn  expect  to  be  paid  back  In 
cheaper  dollars,  and  therefore  tend  to  hold 
out  for  higher  Interest  rates.  Tliey  jire  able 
to  do  so  because  the  resistance  of  borrowers 
to  high  Interest  rates  is  weakened  by  their 
anticipation  of  rising  prices 

These  patterns  of  thought  are  closely 
linked  to  the  emphasis  that  governments 
everywhere  have  placed  on  rapid  economic 
growth  throughout  the  postwar  period.  West- 
ern democracies.  Including  our  own.  have 
tended  to  move  promptly  to  check  economic 
recession,  but  they  have  moved  hesitantly 
in  checking  Inflation.  Western  governments 
have  also  become  more  diligent  in  seeking 
ways  to  relieve  the  burdens  of  adversity  fac- 
ing their  peoples.  In  the  process  they  have 
all  moved  a  considerable  distance  lowards 
the  welfare  state. 

In  the  United  States,  for  example,  the  un- 
employment insurance  system  has  bee:, 
greatly  liberalized.  Benefits  now  run  to  as 
individuals  with  after-tax  incomes  almost 
mdlvidualls  with  after-tax  Incomes  almost 
as  large  as  their  earnings  from  prior  employ- 
ment. Social  security  benefits  too  have  been 
expanded  materially,  thus  facilitating  retire- 
ment or  ea.slng  the  burden  of  Job  loss  for 
older  workers  Welfare  programs  have  been 
established  for  a  large  part  of  the  population, 
and  now  include  food  stamps,  school  lunches, 
medicare  and  medicaid,  public  housing,  and 
many  other  forms  of  assistance. 

Protection  from  economic  hardship  has 
been  extended  by  our  government  to  business 
firms  as  well.  The  rigors  of  competitive  en- 
terprise are  nowadays  eased  by  Import  quotas, 
tariffs,  price  maintenance  laws,  and  other 
forms  of  governmental  regulation.  Farmers, 
homebullders.  small  businesses,  and  other 
groups  are  provided  special  credit  facilities 
and  other  assistance.  And  even  large  firms 
of  national  reputation  look  to  the  Federal 
Government  for  fustenance  when  they  get 
Into  trouble. 

Many,  perhaps  most,  of  these  governmental 
programs  have  highly  commendable  objec- 
tives, but  they  have  been  pursued  without 
adequate  regard  for  their  cost  or  method  of 
financing.  Governmental  budgets — at  the 
Federal.  State,  and  local  level — have  mounted 
and  at  times,  as  In  the  ca.se  of  New  York 
City,  have  literally  gotten  out  of  control.  In 
the  past  ten  years.  Federal  expenditures  have 
Increased  by  175  per  cent.  Over  that  interval. 
the  fiscal  deficit  of  the  Federal  Government, 
including  government -sponsored  enterprises, 
has  totalled  over  $200  billion.  In  the  current 
fiscal  year  alone,  we  are  likely  to  add  another 
$80  billion  or  more  to  that  total.  In  financing 
these  large  and  continuing  deficits,  pressure 
has  been  placed  on  our  credit  mechanisms, 
and  the  supply  of  money  has  frequently 
grown  at  a  rate  inconsistent  with  general 
price  stability. 

Changes  in  market  behavior  have  con- 
tributed to  the  Inflationary  bias  of  our  econ- 
omy. In  many  businesses,  price  competition 
has  given  way  to  other  forms  of  rivalry — ad- 
vertising, changes  In  product  design,  and 
"hard-sell"  salesmanship.  In  labor  markets. 


when  an  excessive  wage  Increase  occurs,  It  Is 
apt  to  spread  faster  and  more  widely  than 
before,  partly  because  workmen  have  be- 
come more  sensitive  to  wage  developments 
elsewhere,  partly  also  because  many  employ- 
er; have  found  that  a  stable  work  force  can 
be  best  maintained  by  emulating  wage  set- 
tlements In  unionized  Industries.  For  their 
part,  trade  unions  at  times  seem  to  attach 
higher  priority  to  wage  Increases  than  to 
jobs  of  their  members  Moreover,  the  spread 
of  trade  unions  to  the  rapidly  expanding 
public  sector  has  fostered  during  recent  years 
numerous  strikes,  some  of  them  clearly  Ille- 
gal, and  they  have  often  resulted  In  accept- 
ance of  union  demands — however  extreme 
Needless  to  say.  the  apparent  helplessness 
of  governments  to  deal  with  this  problem 
has  encouraged  other  trade  unions  to  exer- 
cise their  latent  market  power  more  boldly. 

The  growth  of  our  foreign  trade  and  of 
capital  movements  to  and  from  the  United 
States  has  also  Increased  the  susceptibility 
of  the  American  economy  to  Inflationary 
trends.  National  econorrdes  arotind  the 
world  are  now  more  closely  Interrelated,  so 
that  Inflationary  developments  In  one  tjoiin- 
try  are  quickly  communicated  to  others  and 
become  mutually  reinforcing.  Moreover,  the 
adoption  of  a  flexible  exchange  rate  system — 
though  beneficial  In  dealing  with  large-scale 
adjustments  of  International  payments,  such 
as  those  arising  from  the  ihexp  rise  In  oil 
prices — may  have  made  the  Western  world 
more  prone  to  inflation  by  weakening  the 
discipline  of  the  balance  of  payments.  Fur- 
thermore, since  prices  nowadays  are  more 
flexible  upwards  than  downwards,  any  siza- 
ble decline  In  the  foreign  exchange  value  of 
the  dollar  Is  apt  to  have  larger  and  more 
lasting  effects  on  our  price  level  than  any 
offsetting  appreciation  of  the  dollar. 

The  long-run  upward  trend  of  prices  In 
this  country  stems  fundamentally  from  the 
financial  policies  of  our  government  and  the 
changing  character  of  our  economic  Insti- 
tutions. This  trend  has  been  accentuated 
by  new  cultural  values  and  standtu-ds.  as  is 
evidenced  by  pressures  for  wage  Increases 
every  year,  more  holidays,  longer  vacations, 
and  more  liberal  coffee  breaks.  The  upward 
trend  of  prices  has  also  been  accentuated  by 
the  failure  of  business  firms  to  Invest  ruf- 
flclently  in  the  modernization  and  taiprove- 
ment  of  Industrial  plant.  In  recent  years,  the 
United  States  has  been  devoting  a  smaUer 
part  of  Its  economic  resources  to  business 
capital  expenditures  than  any  other  major 
industrial  nation  In  the  world.  AU  thlixgE 
considered,  we  should  not  be  surprised  that 
the  rate  of  Improvement  in  output  per  man- 
hour  has  weakened  ov&  the  past  fifteen 
years,  or  that  rapidly  rising  money  wages 
have  overwhelmed  productivity  gains  and 
boosted  unit  labor  costs  of  production. 

Whatever  may  have  been  true  In  the  past 
there  Is  no  longer  a  meaningful  trade-off  be- 
tween unemployment  and  Inflation.  In  the 
current  environment,  a  rapidly  rising  leve'. 
of  consumer  prices  will  not  lead  to  the  crea- 
tion of  new  Jobs.  On  the  contrary.  It  will  lead 
to  hesitation  and  sluggish  buying,  as  the 
Increase  of  the  personal  savings  rate  In  prac- 
tically every  Industrial  nation  during  these 
recent  years  of  rapid  Inflation  Indicates  In 
general,  stimulative  fijianclal  policies  have 
considerable  merit  when  unemployment  is 
■extensive  and  Inflation  weak  or  absent;  but 
such  policies  do  not  work  well  once  inflation 
has  come  to  dominate  the  thinking  of  a  na- 
tion's consumers  and  businessmen.  To  be 
sure,  highly  expansionary  monetary  and  fiscal 
policies  might,  for  a  short  time,  provide  eome 
additional  thrust  to  economic  activity.  But 
inflation  would  inevitably  accelerate — a  de- 
velopment that  would  create  even  more  dlX- 
flcult  economic  problems  than  we  have  en- 
countered over  the  past  year. 

Conventional  thinking  about  stabilization 
policies  is  Inadequate  and  out  of  date.  We 
must  now  seek  ways  pf  brlnglcg  unemp^y- 
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ment  down  without  becoming  en^lfed  by  a 
new  wave  of  Inflation.  Tlie  areas  that  need  to 
be  explored  are  many  and  difficult,  and  we 
niay  not  flud  quickly  the  aiiawcrs  we  t-eek 
But  IX  we  are  to  have  any  chance  of  ridding 
our  economy  of  Its  inflationary  bias,  we  nuist 
at  least  be  willing  to  reopen  our  economic 
minds.  In  the  time  remaining  thLs  evening. 
I  shall  briefly  sketch  several  broad  lines  of 
attack  on  the  dual  problem  of  unemploy- 
ment and  Inflation  that  seem  promising  to 
me. 

First,  governtr.euUil  elTortjj  are  long  over- 
due to  encourage  Improvements  In  produc- 
tivity through  larger  investment  In  modern 
plant  and  equipment  This  objective  would 
be  promoted  by  overhauling  the  structure  of 
Federal  taxation,  so  as  to  increase  Incentives 
for  business  capital  spending  and  for  equity 
Investments  In  American  enterprises 

Second,  we  must  fa<'e  up  to  the  fact  that 
environmental  and  safety  regulations  have 
la  recent  years  played  a  troublesome  role  in 
e&calatlng  costs  and  prices  and  In  holding  up 
Industrial  construction  across  our  land.  I  am 
concerned,  as  are  all  thoughtful  citizens, 
with  the  need  to  protect  the  environment  and 
to  Improve  la  other  ways  the  quality  of  life 
I  am  also  concerned,  however,  about  the 
dampening  effect  of  excessive  governmental 
regulations  on  business  activity.  Progress  to- 
wards full  employment  and  price  stability 
would  be  measurably  Improved,  I  believe. 
by  stretching  out  the  timetable  for  achlev- 
liiK  our  envlronmenfal   and  safety  goals. 

Third,  a  vigorous  search  should  be  made 
for  ways  to  enhance  price  competition  among 
our  nation's  business  enterprises.  We  need  to 
gather  the  courage  to  rea.sses.s  laws  directed 
against  restraint  of  trade  by  business  firms 
and  to  Improve  the  enforcement  of  these  laws. 
We  also  need  to  reassess  the  highly  complex 
governmental  regulations  affecting  transpor- 
tation, the  effects  on  consumer  prices  of  re- 
maining fair  trade  laws,  the  monopoly  of 
first-class  mall  by  the  Postal  Service,  and  the 
many  other  laws  and  practices  t&at  Impede 
the  competitive  process 

Fourth,  in  any  serious  search  lor  nonln- 
flatlouary  measures  to  reduce  unemployment, 
governmental  policies  that  affect  labor  mar- 
kets have  to  be  reviewed  For  enainple.  the 
Federal  minimum  wage  law  Is  still  pricing 
many  teenagers  out  of  the  Job  market.  The 
Davis-Bacon  Act  contlnui's  to  escalate  con- 
struction costs  and  daniaj^e  the  depressed 
construction  Industry  ITocranLs  for  unem- 
ployn;ent  competLsatloi:  now  provide  benefits 
on  such  a  jjenerous  scale  that  they  may  be 
blunting  Incentives  to  work  Kven  In  today's 
environment,  with  about  8  per  cent  of  the 
labor  force  unemployed,  there  are  numerous 
Job  vacancle.'i— perhaps  because  job  seekers 
are  unaware  of  the  opportunities,  or  because 
the  skills  of  the  unemployed  are  not  s\:ltable. 
or  for  other  rettsnns  Surely,  better  results 
could  be  achieved  with  more  effective  Job 
banks,  more  reuillstlc  training  programs,  and 
other  labor  market  p<->ll(lps 

I  believe  that  the  ultimate  objective  of 
labor  market  policies  should  be  to  eliminate 
all  involuntary  uiiemplovment  I'hls  Is  not  a 
radical  or  linprart  l.-ftl  goal  It  rests  vn  the 
simple  but  often  neglected  fact  that  work.  Is 
far  better  than  the  dole  both  for  the  jobless 
Individual  and  for  the  nation  A  wise  govern- 
ment will  always  strive  to  create  an  environ- 
ment that  Is  fondudve  to  hl^jh  employment 
In  the  prlvat*"  sector  Nevertheless,  there  may 
be  no  way  to  reach  the  korI  of  full  employ- 
ment short  of  maklmr  the  government  an 
employer  of  la.st  resort  This  eo'ild  be  done  by 
offering  public  employment  for  example.  In 
hospitals.  Rchoi^ls.  ptihllc  park.i.  or  the  like— 
to  anyone  who  Is  wlllliiK  to  work  at  a  rate  of 
pay  somewhat  below  the  Federal  minimum 
wage 

With  proper  administration,  these  public 
service  workers  wotild  be  eriktaped  In  produc- 
tive labor,  not  leaf-raklng  or  other  make- 
work.  To  be  sure,  such  a  program  would  not 


reach  those  who  are  voluntarily  unemployed, 
but  there  Is  also  no  compelling  reason  why 
It  should  do  so.  What  It  would  do  Is  to  make 
Jobs  available  for  those  who  need  to  earn 
s<ime  money. 

It  Is  highly  Important,  of  course,  that  such 
a  program  should  not  become  a  vehicle  for 
expanding  public  Jobs  at  the  expense  of  pri- 
vate Industry.  Those  employed  at  the  special 
public  jobs  will  need  to  be  encouraged  to 
seek  more  remunerative  and  more  attractive 
work.  This  could  be  accomplished  by  build- 
ing Into  the  program  certain  safeguards — 
perhaps  through  a  Constitutional  amend- 
ment— that  would  limit  upward  adjustment 
In  the  rate  of  pay  for  these  sp)eclal  public 
Jobs.  With  such  safeguards,  the  budgetary 
cost  of  eliminating  unemployment  need  not 
be  burdensome.  I  say  this,  first,  because  the 
ntunber  of  Individuals  accepting  the  public 
servt'-<»  Jobs  would  be  much  smaller  than  the 
number  now  counted  as  unemployed;  sec- 
ond, because  the  availability  of  public  Jobs 
would  permit  sharp  reduction  In  the  scope  of 
unemployment  Insurance  and  other  govern- 
mental programs  to  alleviate  Income  loss.  To 
permit  active  searching  for  a  regular  Job, 
however,  unemployment  Insurance  for  a  brief 
period — perhaps  13  weeks  or  so — would  still 
serve  a  useful  function. 

Finally,  we  also  need  to  rethink  the  ap- 
propriate role  of  an  Incomes  policy  In  the 
present  environment.  Lasting  benefits  can- 
not be  expected  from  a  mandatory  wage  and 
price  control  program,  as  recent  experience 
Indicates.  It  might  actually  be  helpful  if  the 
Congress  renounced  any  Intention  to  return 
to  mandatory  controls,  so  that  businesses 
and  trade  unions  could  look  forward  with 
confidence  to  the  continuance  of  free  mar- 
kets. I  still  believe,  however,  that  a  modest 
form  of  Incomes  policy.  In  some  cases  rely- 
ing on  quiet  governmental  Intervention,  in 
others  on  public  hearings  and  the  mobiliza- 
tion of  public  opinion,  may  yet  be  of  sig- 
nificant benefit  In  reducing  abuses  of  pri- 
vate economic  power  and  moving  our  nation 
towards  the  goal  of  full  employment  and  a 
stable  price  level. 

Structural  reforms  of  our  economy,  along 
some  such  lines  as  I  have  sketched,  deserve 
more  attention  this  critical  year  from  mem- 
bers of  the  Congress  and  from  academic  stu- 
dents of  public  policy  than  they  are  receiv- 
ing. Economists  In  particular  have  tended  to 
concencrate  excessively  on  over-all  fiscal  and 
monetary  policies  of  economic  stimulation 
These  traditional  tools  remain  useful  and 
even  e.ssentlal;  but  once  Inflationary  expec- 
tations have  become  widespread,  they  must 
be  used  with  great  care  and  moderation. 

This,  then.  Is  the  basic  mes.'tfige  that  I 
want  to  leave  with  your  our  nation  cannot 
now  achieve  the  goal  of  full  employment  by 
pursuing  fiscal  and  monetary  policies  that 
rekindle  Inflationary  expectations  Inflation 
has  weakened  our  economy;  it  Is  also  en- 
dangering our  economic  and  political  system 
based  on  freedom  America  has  become  en- 
meshed in  an  Inflationary  web.  and  we  need 
to  gather  our  moral  strength  and  Intellectual 
courage  to  extricate  ourselves  from  It.  I  hope 
that  all  of  you  will  Join  In  this  struggle  for 
America's  future. 


LEAVE  OF  .ABSENCE 

By  unanimous  consent,  leave  of  ab- 
.sence  wa-s  granted  a.«;  follo^'s  to- 

Mr  Crante  'at  the  request  of  Mr 
MicHKL),  for  today,  on  account  of  of- 
ficial business  to  attend  the  replonal 
hearings  of  the  Ways  and  Means  Health 
Subcommittee 

Mr.  Erlenborn  'at  the  request  of  Mr 
MicHFi, ».  for  today.  May  21,  1976. 
through  May  27,  1976,  on  account  of  of- 
flrl.-^l  bustne.ss 

Mes^srs  English  ani  Hightowtr  (at 
the  request  of  Mr.  O'Neill  > .  for  today,  on 


account  of  ofdcial  business  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Agriculture. 

Mr.  Hefner  tat  tJie  request  of  Mr, 
O'Neill  1.  for  today,  on  account  of  of- 
ficial business 

Mr.  Sebelius  lat  the  reque.st  of  Mr. 
Michel  I,  for  today,  on  account  of  of- 
ficial business  with  the  Agriculture  Com- 
mittee. 

Mr.  Jones  of  North  Carolina  tat  the 
request  of  Mr.  O'Neill'  ,  after  11  a.m.,  to- 
day, on  account  of  official  business. 

Mr  Matsunaga  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
O'Neill',  for  May  21  and  May  24.  on 
account  of  official  business 

Mr  MiLFORD  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
O'Neill),  for  today,  on  account  of  ill- 
ness. 


SPECIAL    ORDERS    GRANTED 

By  unanimou.'?  consent,  permission  to 
address  the  House,  following  the  legisla- 
tive program  and  any  special  orders 
heretofore  entered,  was  granted  to: 

(The  following  Member  <at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Madigan  •  to  revise  and  ex- 
tend his  remarks  and  include  extra- 
neous matter:  » 

Mr  Kemp,  for  10  minutes,  today. 

•  The  following  Members  fat  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Mann  I  to  revi.'^^  and  extend 
their  remarks  and  include  extraneous 
material : ) 

Mr.  Annunzio,  for  5  minute.<;,  today. 

Mr.  Gonzai,e7.  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr  Hamilton,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr    Danielson,  for  10  minutes,  today 

Mr.  Addabbo,  for  10  minutes,  today, 

Mr  DoDD  for  10  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Alexander,  for  10  minutes,  today 

Mr.  Vanik,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Anderson  of  California,  for  5  min- 
utes, today 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
revise  and  ext.end  remark-s  wa.s  granted 
to: 

(The  following  Members  'at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr  Madigan  '  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter ;.i 

Mr.  Gradison. 

Mr.  Han.sen 

Mr.  McClory  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Kindness. 

Mr.   GOODLING. 

Mr.  Michel 

Tlie  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr  Mann>  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous material ; » 

Mr    ElLBERG 

Mr  Anderson  of  California  In  three 
instances 

Mr,   GflNZALE/ 

Mr   Richmond  in  two  instances. 

Mr  McDonald  of  Georgia  in  two  in- 
stances. 

Mr  Hall 

M.S.  Abttg. 

Mr.  DoDD. 

Mr   FISHER. 

Mrs.  BuRKi  of  California  in  two  In- 
.stances. 


ENROLLED  BILL  SIGNED 

Mr  HAYS  of  Ohio,  from  the  Com- 
mittee on  House  AdminL<;tratlon,  re- 
ported   that    that   committee   had   ex- 
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amined  and  found  truly  enrolled  a  bill 
of  the  Hou.se  of  the  following  title,  which 
was  thereupon  signed  by  the  Speaker: 

H  R.  5272.  An  act  to  amend  the  Noise  Con- 
trol Act  of  1972  to  authorize  additional  ap- 
propriations. 


ADJOURNMENT 


Mr.  MANN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  that 
the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  accord- 
ingly ( at  12  o'clock  and  55  minutes  p.m.  i , 
under  its  previous  order,  the  House  ad- 
journed until  Monday,  May  24,  1976,  at 
12  o'clock  noon. 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES  ON  PUB- 
LIC BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  Xm.  reports  of 
cotrunittees  were  delivered  to  the  Clerk 
for  printing  and  reference  to  the  proper 
calendar,  as  follows : 

Mr,  NATCHER;  Committee  on  Appropria- 
tions H.R  13965.  A  bill  making  appropria- 
tion.'; for  the  government  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  and  other  activities  chargeable  In 
whole  or  In  part  against  the  revenues  of  said 
District  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30. 
1976.  and  the  period  ending  September  30. 
1976.  and  for  other  purposes  (Rept.  No.  94- 
::85).  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr  HENDERSON  Committee  on  Post 
OSlce  and  ClvU  Service.  H.R.  4634.  A  bill  to 
Kiiicnd  title  5.  United  States  Code,  to  improve 
the  basic  workweek  of  flreflghtlng  personnel 
of  executive  agencies,  and  for  other  purposes; 
with  amendment  (Rept.  No.  94-1186).  Be- 
fe-red  to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
oii  the  State  of  the  Union 


PUBLIC    BILLS    AND    RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  5  of  rule  X  and  clause  4 
of  rule  JLx.li,  public  bills  and  resolutions 
were  introduced  and  severally  referred 
as  follows : 

By  Mrs   CHISHOLM: 

H  R  13945  A  bill  to  establish  within  the 
Energy  Research  and  Development  Admin- 
istration a  program  of  Federal  grants  to  aeslst 
States  In  carrying  out  solar  energy  com- 
munity utility  programs;  to  the  Committee 
on  Banking,  Currency  and  Housing. 
By  Mr  HALL: 

H.R  13946  A  bill  to  amend  title  XVin  of 
the  Social  Security  Act  to  authorize  pay- 
ment under  the  supplementary  medical  In- 
sirance  program  for  optometrlc  and  medical 
vision  care:  to  the  Committee  on  'Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  HAMH^TON: 

H  R  13947.  A  bUl  to  establish  a  pilot  sys- 
tem for  the  periodic  review  and  for  the  ter- 
mination, continuation,  or  reestabllshment 
of  Federal  agencies  and  lnde|>endent  regula- 
tory agencies;  Jointly,  to  the  Committees  on 
Government  Operations,  anid  Rules 

By  Mr    JONES  of  Alabama   (for  him- 
self and  Mr.  WHrnrN )  : 

HR  13948  A  bUl  to  designate  the  U.S. 
Army  Engineer  Waterways  Experiment  Sta- 
tion in  Vlck.sburg,  MUs..  as  the  Will  M. 
■Whlttlngton  Waterways  Experiment  Sta- 
tion, to  the  Committee  on  Public  Work* 
and  TrausfKjr'.atlon 

By  Mr.  MOAKLEY : 

H  R  13949  A  bill  to  establish  within  the 
Energy  Research  and  Development  Admin- 
istration a  prjgram  of  Federal  grants  to 
assist  States  In  carrying  out  solar  energy 
community  utility  programs;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on   Banking.  Currency   and  Housing. 


By   Mr.    MELCHER    (for   himself,    Mr. 

Udall.    Mrs.    Mink,    Mr.    Taylor    of 
North   Carolina.   Mr.   Roncalio,   Mr. 
Seiberling,      Mr.      Stetlman.      Mr. 
Phillip  Bubton,  Mr.  Eckhabdt.  Mr. 
Carb,    Mr.    SANTiia.,    Mr.    Vigobtto, 
Mr.     TsoNGAS.     Mr.    Bingham,    Mr. 
Meeds,  Mr.  Kastenmebeh,  Mr.  Milleb 
of  California.  Mr.  de  Lugo,  Mr.  Flo- 
bio,  Mr.  Weaves,  and  Mr.  Benitez)  : 
H.R.   13950.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  co- 
operation between  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior  and    the    States    with   respect   to   the 
regulation  of  surface  coal  mining  operations, 
and  the  acquisition  and  reclamation  of  aban- 
doned   mines,    and    for    other    purposes;    to 
the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Af- 
fairs. 

By  Mr.  MYERS  of  Pennsylvania: 
H.R.  13951.  A  bin  to  provide  an  oppor- 
tunity to  Individuals  to  contribute  »1,  in 
connection  with  the  payment  of  their  Fed- 
eral Income  tax,  to  the  U.S.  Olympic  Fund, 
and  for  other  purposes;  Jointly  to  the  Com- 
mittees on  Ways  and  Means,  and  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr.  NIX: 
H.R.  13952.  A  bUl  to  reaffirm  the  Intent  of 
Congress  with  respect  to  the  structure  of 
the  common  carrier  telecommunications  in- 
dustry rendering  services  In  Interstate  and 
foreign  commerce;  to  grant  additional  au- 
thority to  the  Federal  Communications  Com- 
nUsslon  to  authorize  mergers  of  carriers 
when  deemed  to  be  In  the  public  Interest; 
to  reaffirm  the  authority  of  the  States  to 
regulate  terminal  and  station  equipment 
used  for  telephone  exchange  service;  to  re- 
quire the  Federal  Communications  Commis- 
sion to  make  certain  findings  In  connection 
with  Commission  actions  authorizing  spe- 
cialized carriers;  and  for  other  purposes;  to 
the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce. 

By  Mr.  PICKLE: 
H.R.  13953.  A  blU  to  amend  the  Securities 
Exchange  Act  of  1934  to  require  issuers  of 
securities  registered  pursuant  to  section  12 
of  such  act  to  maintain  accurate  records  and 
to  furnish  reports  relating  to  certain  foreign 
payments,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce. 

By    Mr.    QUILLEN     (for    himself.    Mr. 
Habkin,  and  Mr.  Tkeen)  : 
H.R.   13964.  A  bill  to  amend   the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  provide  for  payment 
by  the  Government  of  all  reasonable  litiga- 
tion expenses  to  prevailing  taxpayers  In  legal 
action;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  REES  (for  himself,  Mr.  Rctjss, 
Mr.      J.      WiLLi&M      Stanton,      Mr. 
TsoNGAs.    Mr.    Hannatobd,    Mr.    La- 
Faixte,  Mr.  LtJNDrNE,  and  Mr.  Htds)  : 
HJl.   13955.  A  bill  to  provide  for  amend- 
ment of  the  Bretton  Woods  Agreements  Act. 
and  for  other  purposes:  to  the  Committee  on 
Banking,  Currency  and  Housing. 
By  Mr  ST  GERMAIN : 
H.R    13956.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Immigra- 
tion and  Nationality  Act,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses: to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mrs.  SMITH  of  Nebraska  (for  her- 
self, Mr.  McCoixisTKR,  and  Mr. 
Thone)  : 

H.R.  13957.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  George  W.  Norrls  Home  Na- 
tional Historic  Site  In  the  State  of  Nebraska, 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  STRATTON  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  O'Bbien)  : 

H  Jl.  13958.  A  bUl  to  amend  titles  10  and  37, 
United  States  Code,  relating  to  the  appoint- 
ment, promotion,  separation,  and  retirement 
of  members  of  the  Armed  Forces,  and  for 
other  purposes:  to  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services. 


By  Mr.   TSONQAS    {tor  himself,  Mr. 
Habrington,       Mr.       Roddtc,       Mr. 
Thompson,    Mr.    Rees,    Mr.    Rikjle, 
Mr.  CoNTEKs,  Mr.  MrrcHEii  of  Mary- 
land, Mr.  MooRRZAD  of  Pennsylva- 
nia, Mr.  Won  Pat,  Mr.  Drinan,  Mr. 
MoAKLET.  Mr.   Beard   of  Rhode   Is- 
land. Mr.  DT7  Pont.  Mrs.   Speixmak, 
Mr.    Ottinger,   Mr.    Rosenthal,   Mr. 
Downey  of  New  York,  Mr.  Zeteeet- 
ti,    Mr.    Cabnet,    Mr.    Fithian,    Mr. 
Edgar,  Mr.   Simon,   Mr.  Stark,   and 
Mr.  Neal)  : 
H.R.    13959.   A   bill    to   amend   the   Com- 
prehensive  Employment   and   Training   Act 
of    1973    to    establish    an    Office    of    Youth 
Employment    In    the    Department    of    Labor 
to   administer   youth   programs   linder   tliat 
act,   and   for   other   purposes;    to   the    Com- 
mittee on  Education  and  Labor. 

By    Mr.    TSONGAS    (for   himself,   Mr. 
Lehman.  Mr.  Patterson  of  Califor- 
nia,  and   Mr.   Foed   of  Tennessee) : 
H.R.  13960    A  bill  to  amend  the  Compre- 
hensive   Employment    and    Training    Act   of 
1973   to  establish   an   Office  of   Youth   Em- 
ployment  in   the   Department   of   Labor   to 
administer  youth  programs  under  that  act, 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Education  and  Labor. 

By   Mr.    VAN   DEERLIN    (for    himself 

and  Mr.  Prey)  : 

HR.    13961.  A  bUl  to  amend  sections  203 

and  204  of  the  Communications  Act  of  1934; 

to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 

Commerce. 

By  Mr.  WHTTEHURST : 
HJl.  13962.  A  bUl  to  amend  tiie  Internal 
Revenue   Code   of    1954    to   provide    for    in- 
dividual   supplemental    retirement    savings: 
to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  WYDLER: 
H.R.  13963.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  Increase  the  amount 
of  the  estate  tax  exemption  from  $60,000  to 
$200,000;    to   the   Committee   on   Ways   and 
Means. 

ByMr.  NATCHER: 
H.R.  13965.  A  bill  making  appropriations 
for  the  government  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia and  other  activities  chargeable  In  whole 
or  In  part  against  the  revenues  of  said  Dis- 
trict for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1976. 
and  the  period  ending  September  30,  1976, 
and  for  other  purposes. 


PRIVATE  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 
Under  clause  1  of  nile  XXIL 

Mr.  DICKINSON  Introduced  a  bill  {KM. 
13964)  for  the  relief  of  Jeanette  Green,  as 
mother  of  the  minor  chUd,  Ricky  Baker,  de- 
ceased, and  as  widow  and  administratrix  of 
the  estate  of  Enoch  Odell  Baker,  deceased; 
and  for  the  relief  of  Mary  Jane  Baker  Nolan. 
Individually,  and  as  widow  and  administra- 
trix of  the  estate  of  John  WUllam  Baker,  de- 
ceased, which  was  referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary. 


PETmONS,  ETC. 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII, 

470.  Tlie  SPEAKER  'presented  a  petition 
of  the  Cyprus  Committee  for  Refugees.  Ni- 
cosia, Cyprus,  relative  to  recent  agreements 
between  the  United  States  and  Turkey  and 
Greece,  which  was  referred  to  the  Committee 
on  International  Relations, 


FACTUAL  DESCRIPTIONS   OF  BILLS 
AND  RESOLUTIONS  INTRODUCED 

Prepared  by  the  Congressional  Re- 
search Service  pursuant  to  clause  5fd' 
of  House  rule  X,   F»revious  listing  ap- 
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lary.  Grants 
or  Laos,  who 
s  ou  student 


peared  m  the  Congressionaj,  Record 
May  20,  1976,  pa^e  14960: 

HOT  SF     Bn,I,S 

H.R.  13511  May  3,  1976.  House  Adminis- 
tration. Establishes  an  Art  Bank  In  Congress, 
governed  by  a  board  of  directors  and  an 
Executive  Director,  to  selpct  works  of  art  sent 
to  the  .\rt  Bank  by  .\merlcan  artists  to  be  dts- 
played  lu  the  Hoaso  and  Senatflt  Office  Build- 
ings. 

H.R.  13512.  May  3,  1976.  AtDmlc  Energy. 
Amends  the  Atomic  Energy  Act  of  1954  to 
establish  procedure-s  for  e.xpedltlous  review 
of  applications  fur  the  Uce:isln|  of  sites  for. 
and  coiLstructlon  and  operatlan  of,  nuclear 
production  and  utUlzat!'  :.  f»  Ultles.  Re- 
quires that  opportunity  f  r  p.iLUc  hearings 
on  relevant  safety  and  envlronnjental  factors 
be  incorporated  Into  the  llcensiaig  procedure. 

H.R.  13513.  May  3.  1976.  Way*  and  Means. 
Amends  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  to  allow 
a  limited  tax  deduction  for  afnounte  paid 
during  ihe  taxable  year  for  tha, education  of 
the  taxpayer  or  any  dependent  it  an  Instltu 
tlon  of  higher  education. 

H.R.  13514.  May  3.  1976,  Ju 
to  aliens  of  Vietnam.  Cambodl 
are  presently  in  the  United  Sta 
visas,  status  as  pernwnent  residents  of  the 
United  States  under  the  Immigration  and 
Nationality  Act.  States  that  .such  status 
changes  shall  not  be  charged  Against  Inaml- 
gratlon  quotas. 

H.R.  13515.  May  3.  1976.  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce.  Reaffirms  the  Intent  of 
Congress  with  respect  to  the  structure  of  the 
common  carrier  telecommunl<i|citlons  Indus- 
try rendering  services  lu  Interstate  and 
foreign  commerce.  Grants  additional  author- 
ity to  the  Federal  Communications  Commis- 
sion to  authorize  mergers  of  carriers  when 
deemed  to  be  In  the  public  Intwest.  ReafHrm.^ 
the  authority  of  the  States  to  regulate  ter- 
minal and  station  equipment  Txsed  for  tele- 
phone exchange  service.  Requites  the  Federal 
Communications  Commission  to  make  speci- 
fied findings  In  connection  wltli  Commission 
actions  authorizing  specialized  carriers. 

HJl.  13616.  May  3.  1976.  Marchant  Marine 
and  Fisheries.  Provides  that  tor  purpK^ses  of 
the  Federal  Boat  Safety  Act  of  1971,  the  fol- 
lowing waters  lying  entirely  within  the  State 
of  New  Hampahlre  are  declared  nouuavtgable: 
Lake  Wlnnlsquam,  Lake  Wlnnlpesaukee,  and 
specified  portions  of  the  Merilmack  River. 

H  R.  13517.  May  3.  1976.  Goternment  Oper- 
ations. Requires  Federal  ageacU-.s  or  entitles 
to  give  preference  In  the  ;i'*iir.!'. ng  of  Gov- 
ernment contracts,  where  iirl«e  !.s  a  criterion 
upon  which  the  award  of  surh  contract  Is 
based,  to  contractors  located  k\  areas  of  high 
unemployment.  ( 

HM.  13518.  May  3,  1976.  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce  Amends  the  Controlled 
Substances  Act  to  establish  penalties  for 
persons  who  obtain  or  atte^npt  to  obtain 
;iarci)Uc.s  or  other  controlled  substances  from 
a  retail  pharmacy  by  force  and  violence. 

H.R.  13519.  May  3,  1976.  Veterans"  Affairs. 
.Allows  the  Administrator  of  Veterans'  Af- 
fairs to  make  payments  for  tutorial  assist- 
ance for  eligible  veterans  directly  to  the  edu- 
cational Institution. 

H.R.  13520.  May  3.  1976.  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce.  Reamrms  the  Ir.tent  of 
Congress  with  resi>ect  to  the  structure  of 
the  common  carrier  telecommunications  In- 
dustry rendering  services  in  Interstate  and 
foreign  commerce  Grants  additional  au- 
thority to  the  Federal  Coramualcatlons  Com- 
mission to  authorize  nif>rk.'ers  of  carriers  when 
deemed  to  be  In  the  public  interest  Reaffirms 
the  authority  of  the  States  to  regulate  ter- 
minal and  atatloti  equipment  used  for  tele- 
phone exchange  service  Require.-?  the  Fed- 
eral Communications  Commlaslon  to  make 
specltled  findings  In   connection   with  Com- 


mission actions  authorizing  specialized  car- 
riers. 

H.R.  13521.  May  3,  1976.  Post  Office  and 
Civil  Service.  Amends  the  method  by  which 
the  Federal  contribution  for  Federal  em- 
ployee and  annuitant  health  coverage  Is  de- 
termined by  basing  such  contribution  on  the 
rates  of  the  two  health  benefit  plans  bailing 
the   highest   subscription    charges. 

H.R.  13622.  May  4.  1976.  Interior  and  In- 
sular Affairs.  Directs  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  to  establish  the  National  Museum  of 
Afro-American  History  and  Culture  In  the 
vicinity  of  WUberforce,  Ohio. 

H.R.  13523.  May  4,  1976.  Interior  and  In- 
sular Affairs.  Requires  the  appointment  of  an 
election  commissioner  In  American  Samoa 
to  conduct  a  plebiscite  on  the  Issue  of 
whether  there  should  be  a  popular  election 
for  Governor  and  Lieutenant  Governor  of 
that  country. 

Provides  that  a  gubernatorial  election  be 
held  within  six  months  of  such  plebiscite 
if  there  are  a  majority  of  affirmative 
responses. 

Envmierates  the  duties  and  powers  of  the 
Governor  and  Lieutenant  Governor  of  Amer- 
ican Samoa. 

Authorizes  a  constitutional  convention. 

H  R.  13524.  May  4,  1976.  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce.  Reaffirms  the  Intent  of 
Congress  with  respect  to  the  structure  of 
the  common  carrier  telecommunications  In- 
dustry rendering  services  In  Interstate  and 
foreign  commerce.  Grants  additional  author- 
ity to  the  Federal  Communications  Commis- 
sion to  authorize  mergers  of  carriers  when 
deemed  to  be  In  the  public  Interest.  Reaf- 
firms the  authority  of  the  States  to  regulate 
terminal  and  station  equipment  used  for 
telephone  exchange  service,  Requires  the 
Federal  Communications  Commlaalon  to 
make  specified  findings  In  connection  with 
Commission  actions  authorizing  specialized 
carriers. 

H.R.  13525.  May  5.  1976.  Government  Opera- 
tions. Requires,  under  the  office  of  Federal 
Procurement  Policy  Act,  that  Federal  agen- 
cies pay  Interest  at  an  annual  rate  of  at 
least  12  p>ercent  on  any  payment  which  Is 
overdue  by  more  than  two  weeks  on  a  con- 
tract with  a  small   business  concern. 

H.R.  13526.  May  4,  1978.  Judiciary.  Grants  a 
Federal  charter  to  the  International  Veteran 
Boxers  Association. 

HR.  13527  May  4.  1976.  Education  and 
Labor;  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service.  Amends 
the  Vocational  Rehabilitation  Act  of  1973 
to  provide  for  the  convening  of  arbitration 
panels  to  resolve  complaints  that  handi- 
capped individuals  have  been  discriminated 
against  in  hiring  by  any  Federal  agency, 
Federal  contractor,  or  program  receiving  Fed- 
eral financial  assistance 

Bistabltshes  within  the  Department  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  an  office  to 
assist  handicapped  Individuals  In  obtaining 
employment. 

H.R  13528  May  4,  1976.  Interior  and  In- 
.s-ular  Affairs  Amends  the  National  Trials 
System  Act  to  direct  a  study  of  the  desira- 
bility and  feasibility  of  designating  the  Nez 
Perce  Trail.  Oregon.  Idaho  and  Montana  as 
a  national  scenic  trail. 

H.R  13529.  May  4.  1978.  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce.  Requires  franchisors  to 
give  franchisees  90  days  notice,  wdth  limited 
exceptions,  of  lnt.ent  to  cancel,  or  failure  to 
renew  a  franchise  agreement.  Allows  such 
cancellation  or  failure  to  renew  only  for  cer- 
tain specified  reaflons  Requires  a  franchisor 
to  compen-iate  a  franchisee  for  the  value  of 
the  franchisee's  business  when  the  fran- 
chisor, for  a  legitimate  business  reason,  falls 
to  renew  the  franchLse.  Sets  forth  the  judicial 
remedies  available  to  a  franchLsee  for  a  viola- 
tion of  this  Act  by  a  franchli^r 

H.R    13530    May  4.  1976    'Ways  and  Mean.s 
Allows  an   individual  to   take   a   tax  credit. 


under  the  Internal  Revenue  Code,  for  a 
I>ercentage  of  the  qualified  solar  heating  and 
cooling  equipment  expenditures  incurred 
with  respect  to  the  taxpayer's  principal  resi- 
dence Allows  a  tax  credit  for  the  portion 
of  the  qtiallfled  State  or  local  real  property 
attributable  Ui  such  solar  heating  and  cool- 
ing expenditures. 

Authorizes  an  Individual  to  take  a  tax  de- 
duction for  a  part  of  the  acquisition  copts  of 
any  qualified  .solar  heating  and  cc^illng  equip- 
ment for  any  residence. 

HJt.  13531.  May  4.  1976.  Ways  and  Means. 
.Amends  the  Social  Security  Act  to  Include, 
as  a  home  health  service  In  the  medicare  pro- 
gram, nutritional  counseling  provided  by  or 
under  the  supervision  of  a  registered  dieti- 
tian. 

H  R  13532.  May  4,  1976.  Ways  and  Means 
Exempts  from  Federal  Income  taxation. 
under  the  Internal  Revenue  Code,  a  corpora- 
tion organized  and  operated  for  mutual  pur- 
poses and  without  profit  for  the  purp.iKe  of 
providing,  either  or  both,  reserve  funds  for, 
and  Insurance  of,  shares  and  deposits  in 
credit  unions  which  have  no  capital  stock 
and  are  organized  and  operated  for  mutual 
purposes  and  not  for  profit. 

H.R,  13533.  May  4,  1976.  Ways  and  Means. 
Provides  that  In  any  legal  action  Initiated  by 
the  Government,  or  In  any  action  Instituted 
by  a  taxpayer  contesting  the  accuracy  of  a 
deficiency  or  claiming  a  refund  of  taxes  paid 
where  the  taxpayer  prevails  or  substantially 
prevails,  the  Government  shall  be  liable  for 
the  reimbursement  In  full  of  all  reasonable 
litigation  expen.ses  Incurred  by  the  taxpayer 
as  a  consequence  of  legal  defense,  undv'r  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code. 

H.R  13534  May  4.  1976.  Judlclan.-.  Author- 
izes the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to  reim- 
burse State  and  local  government.s  for  ex- 
penditures mafif  at  the  request  of  the  U.S 
Secret  Service  for  tlie  protection  of  any  per- 
son the  Service  Is  authorized  to  protect 

H  R.  13535  May  4.  1976.  Public  Works  and 
Transportation  Prohibits  common  carriers  In 
Interstate  commerce  from  chargltig  elderly 
people  more  than  half  fare  for  their  tran.*- 
portatlon  during  nonpeak  periods  of  travel. 

Amends  the  Urban  Mass  lYan.sportatlon 
Act  to  direct  that  financial  aid  preference 
be  given  to  State.s  and  local  public  bodle* 
which  will  adopt  specially  reduced  rates  dur- 
ing nonrush  hours  for  elderly  persons 

H.R.  13536.  May  4,  1P76  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce.  Amends  the  Federal  Food, 
Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act  to  require  disclosure 
en  food  pac-kage  labels  of  the  portion  of  the 
weight  of  the  food  which  Is  sugar  In  Instances 
where  sugar  constitutes  ten  percent  or  more 
of  the  total  number  of  calorle.s  in  Uie  food 

H.R.  13537.  May  4.  1976.  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce.  Reaffirms  the  Intent  of 
Congress  with  respect  to  the  structure  of  the 
common  carrier  telecommunications  Industry 
rendering  services  In  interstate  and  foreign 
commerce.  Grants  additional  authority  to 
the  Federal  Communications  Comml.sslon  to 
authorize  mergers  of  carriers  when  deemed 
to  be  In  the  public  Interest.  Reaffirms  the 
authority  of  the  States  to  regulate  terminal 
and  station  equipment  used  for  telephone  ex- 
change service.  Requires  the  Federal  Com- 
munications Commission  to  make  specified 
findings  !n  connection  wltli  Coinml.s.sion  ac- 
tions authorizing  speclalh'.ed  carriers 

H.R  13538  May  4.  1976.  Ways  and  Mean.s 
Amends  the  S<-)Clal  Security  Act  by  removlnj? 
the  limitation  upon  the  amount  of  outside 
Income  which  an  Individual  mav  earn  while 
receiving  Old-Age.  Survivors,  and  Disability 
Insurance  benefits. 

H  R.  13539.  May  4.  1976.  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce  Reaffirms  the  intent  of 
Congress  with  re-^pect  to  the  structure  of 
the  common  carrier  telecommunications  In- 
dustry rendering  services  In  Interstate  and 
foreign  commerce   Grants  addltloiial  author- 
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Ity  to  the  Federal  Communications  Commis- 
sion to  authorize  mergers  of  carriers  when 
deemed  to  be  in  the  public  interest.  Reafllrms 
the  authority  of  the  States  to  regulate  ter- 
minal and  station  equipment  used  for  tele- 
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phone  exchange  service.  Requires  the  Federal 
Communications  Commission  to  make  spec- 
ified findings  In  connection  with  Commis- 
sion actions  authorizing  specialized  carriers. 
■as,.  13640.  May  4,  1976.  AgrlcvUture.  Dl- 
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recte  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  com- 
pensate any  person  who  raises  or  transports 
hogs  for  reasonable  losses  which  were  In- 
curred as  a  restilt  of  hog  cholera  oontrola 
Imposed  by  the  Secretary. 
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■WORLD  DEMAND  FOR  SOY  PROTEIN 


HON.  PAUL  FINDLEY 

or    ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  20,  1976 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  although 
the  soybean  is  under  attack  from  the  in- 
creased importation  of  palm  oil,  Its  ver- 
satility offers  sound  prospects  for  the 
future.  Palm  oil  is  no  substitute  for  soy- 
beans to  meet  the  needs  of  a  world  short 
of  protein. 

New  uses  of  soy  protein  as  an  extender 
or  as  textured  vegetable  protein  are  tak- 
ing their  place  aJong  with  the  time  hon- 
ored and  traditional  uses  of  soy  protein 
in  the  human  diet  or  as  protein  supple- 
ment for  animal  feeds. 

Research  on  increased  soybean  yields 
and  dietary  acceptance  of  the  soy  prod- 
uct will  result  in  decreasing  the  world's 
protein  shortage. 

The  soybean  producer  is  encouraged 
by  the  increase  in  foreign  demand  for 
soy  protein.  Overseas  growth,  related  to 
price  of  alternative  food  and  need  is  out- 
stripping US.  demand  for  textured  vege- 
table protein  and  extender  products. 

The  following  article  from  the  Wall 
Street  Journal  is  an  excellent  update  on 
the  exciting  progress  of  the  soy  protein 
industry. 

The  article  follows: 

Foreign   Demand  for  Sot  PROTErN  Is  Been 

Tied  More  to  Economics  Than  Nutrition 

(By  David  P.  Oarlno) 

St.  louls.  Foreign  countries  are  develop- 
ing quite   an   appetite  for  soy  protein. 

In  Poland,  for  Instance,  by  government  de- 
cree, Polish  sausage  and  other  meats  contain 
soy  protein.  In  Japan,  a  soy  fiber  resembling 
spaghetti  Is  being  used  Increasingly  to  ex- 
tend beef  and  fish.  In  West  Germany,  soy 
protein  goes  into  coffee  whiteners,  and  in 
South  Africa,  the  meat  pie.  a  traditional  dish. 
Is  likely  to  contain  some  soy  protetln. 

While  figures  are  hard  to  come  by.  Inter- 
national demand  for  soy  protein  Is  growing 
faster  than  domestic  demand,  industry  ex- 
perlB  say. 

R  E.  Burket.  a  vice  president  of  Archer- 
Danlels-Mldland  Co..  a  soy  processor  In  De- 
catur. 111..  Isn't  BurprLsed.  He  says  that  "In 
the  US  we  spend  18'^r  of  our  disposable  In- 
come on  food  In  Western  Europe  Ifs  25%, 
and  more  than  that  In  Eastern  Europe.  In  de- 
veloping countries.  It's  about  40'7r ."  Mr.  Btir- 
ket  concludes:  "Were  believers  In  the  over- 
seas market." 

greater   protein   needs   overseas 

"Protein  needs  overseas  are  obviously 
greater  than  In  the  U.S."  adds  Paul  F.  Cor- 
nelsen,  executive  vice  president  of  Ralston 
Purina  Co..  another  maker  of  soy  protein. 
"The  protein  Industry  Is  In  Its  Infancy.  No 
one  knows  what  the  maximum  potential  Is." 

Last  year's  recession  reduced  demand  in 
Western  Europe  for  the  best-known  soy  pro- 
tein, the  textured  variety,  which  is  used  pri- 


marily as  a  meat  extender.  In  1976,  however, 
sales  are  resuming  a  16%  to  20%  growth 
rate. 

Sales  of  isolates,  a  form  of  soy  protein 
nmde  by  changing  soy's  molecular  structure, 
climbed  about  60%  last  year,  following  a 
gain  of  about  40%  In  1974,  Baiston  says.  Iso- 
lates are  used  to  make  substitutes  for  exist- 
ing foods  rather  than  additions  to  them.  Iso- 
lates are  about  95%  protein;  textured  soy 
protein  is  about  60%  protein. 

Soy  Isolates  require  considerably  more 
capital  investment  to  develop  than  do  exten- 
ders, but  "they  certainly  are  more  versa- 
tile," says  W.  L.  Golden,  Ralston  director  of 
venture  management.  Ralston  is  concentrat- 
ing Its  soy-proteln  efforts  In  this  area,  he 
says.  The  company  currently  markets  about 
nine  different  Isolates.  In  raw  form,  they  re- 
semble cream-white  powders. 

As  might  be  expected,  the  best  foreign 
markets  for  soy  protein  have  been  Western 
Europe  and  Japan,  which  have  sophisticated 
food -processing  systems.  But  Paul  H.  Hat- 
field, director  of  Balston's  protein  and  dairy 
foods  systems  division,  notes,  "There  has 
been  an  upsurge  in  demand  from  Eastern 
Europe." 

Ralston  recently  was  host  to  a  Yugoslav 
contingent  of  government  and  industrial  rep- 
resentatives Interested  in  uUUzatlon  of  vege- 
table protein  at  its  corporate  headquarters 
here.  This  fall,  soy-proteln  seminars  will  be 
conducted  in  Warsaw  and  Moscow  under  the 
auspices  of  the  American  Soybean  Associa- 
tion and  the  Agriculture  Department's  For- 
eign Agricultural  Service. 

Phillip  St.  Clair,  general  manager  of  Car- 
gill  Inc.'s  protein  products  department, 
finds  Eastern  Europe  most  attractive.  "All 
you  have  to  do  Is  to  convince  the  local  gov- 
ernment and  make  one  sale."  be  as-serts. 
"Of  cotirse  It  lan't  quite  that  simple,"  he 
adds  with  a  chuckle 

The  Middle  East  also  "looks  very  excit- 
ing," Mr.  St.  Clair  contlnties.  "So  far  sales 
have  been  few,  but  the  potential  Is  good."  he 
says.  The  Shah  of  Iran,  for  example,  has 
said  he  want*  to  Improve  school-lunch  pro- 
grams. "One  neat  thing  Is  that  they  have 
lots  of  money,  and  a  dietary  need  for  pro- 
tein." Mr.  St.  Clair  says. 

MARKET   IN    SOUTH    AFRICA 

South  Africa  also  Is  emerging  as  a  major 
market,  agricultural  companies  say.  Mr. 
Burket  from  Archer-Danlels-Mldland  notes 
that  "sales  to  Nigeria  are  picking  up 
nicely."  Mr.  Hatfield  from  Ralston  says  ma- 
jor Inroads  also  have  been  made  In  Colom- 
bia, Peru  and  Venezuela. 

Although  soy  protein  Is  being  used  In  an 
ever-Increasing  spectrum  of  foods.  Its  major 
use  continues  to  be  as  a  meat  extender  and 
substitute.  And  it's  largely  a  matter  of  eco- 
nomics rather  than  nutrition,  Mr.  Hatfield 
says. 

"As  a  rule  of  thumb."  Mr.  Hatfield  ex- 
plains. "It  takes  two  to  aVj  potinds  ot  feed  to 
produce  one  pound  of  chicken;  3%  to  four 
fxjunds  for  one  pound  of  pork,  and  four  to 
five  pounds  for  one  pound  of  beef,  and  that's 
live  weight."  When  feed  prices  rls©  aa  they 
have  In  recent  years,  meat  prodiftlon  be- 
comes more  costly. 

A  meat  shortage  In  Poland  apparently 
has  made  the  government  receptive  to  soy 
protein,    for    example.    But    In    Australia, 


which  has  an  abundant  meat  supply,  "»oy 
protein  has  met  with  a  less  than  enthualastic 
response,"  Carglll's  Mr.  St.  Clair  says. 

In  the  'United  Kingdom,   with   Ite  severe 
economic  problems,  the  high  ooet  ot  meat 
boosted    Rals ton's    soy-proteln    sales    there 
"sharply"  in  1975,  Mr.  Golden  says. 
aaixs  IN  JAPAN 

Likewise,  In  Japan,  sales  of  a  structured 
Isolate  resembling  spaghetti  "met  our  sale* 
target  last  year,"  Mr.  Golden  says.  Adds  Mr. 
Hatfield,  "The  Japanese  Import  ao  much 
beef  that  soy  protein  makes  economic  sense. 
The  Japanese  are  developing  quite  a  tiaste  for 
beef,"  Ralston  has  Just  begun  test  marketing 
an  extended  fresh  ground  meat  In  Japanese 
supermarkets. 

World-wide,  proepectlve  demand  te  run- 
ning well  ahead  of  Ralston's  productive  oa- 
pabUlty,  Mr.  Golden  says.  The  company 
which  makes  international  shipments  from 
plants  In  Louisville  and  Memphis,  la  bring- 
ing more  capacity  on  stream  In  the  U.8. 
More  Importantly,  the  company  Is  moving 
ahead  on  plans  for  an  lactate  plant  In  Eu- 
rope. Currently,  Baiston  has  field  pK-oduct- 
development  labe  In  the  U£„  Denmark. 
Sweden,  Prance  and  Italy. 

Archer-Danlels-Mldland,  which  operates 
a  plant  In  Manchester,  England,  Is  planning 
£m.other  near  Rotterdam.  Mr.  Burket  says. 

ORDERS  COME  SLOWER 

Despite  the  optimistic  outlook,  soy-pro- 
teln sales  abroad  aren't  made  easily  or 
quickly.  ISr.  Hatfield  says  that  a  year  to  a 
year-and-a-half  may  pass  from  an  initial 
presentation  to  a  firm  order.  "One  obstacle 
Is  that  we  are  selling  something  new,"  he 
says.  "The  key  is  getting  to  dedslon- 
makers." 

Legal  barriers  are  also  obstacles.  West 
Germany,  for  Instance,  doesn't  permit  use 
of  soy  protein  In  meat.  And.  to  protect  pay- 
ment balances  and  domestic  soybean  proc- 
essors, some  South  and  Central  Amerloan 
countries  have  established  prohibitive  tarUTs 
that  are  in  some  cases  greater  than  the  cost 
of  the  soy  protein. 

Carglll's  Mr.  St.  Clair  also  cautions  those 
who  think  "soy  protein  'will  feed  the  world. 
They  forget  two  things,"  he  says.  "This 
would  require  a  substantial  change  In  eating 
habits  In  some  parte  of  the  world,  and  that's 
tough."  In  addition,  "Compared  with  other 
belly-flJllng  foods  such  as  rice,  com,  wheat 
and  potatoes,  soy  protein  In  almost  any  tarm 
Is  relatively  expensive."  He  concludes: 
"Those  countries  which  need  protein  the 
most  Just  don't  have  the  money." 


SRI  LANKA  MARKS  FOURTH 
ANNIVERSARY 


HON.  ROBERT  McCLORY 

or    ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  May  21,  1976 

Mr.  McCLORY.  Mr.  Speaker.  Satur- 
dav.  May  22.  marks  the  fourth  anniver- 
sary of  the  Republic  of  Sri  Lanka,  and 
signals  a  most  significant  upcoming  year 
for  the  Ceylonese  people.  For  the  seventh 
time  since  gaining  Independence  from 
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the  British  In  1948,  the  citizens  of  Sri 
Lanka  will  elect  a  new  government 
through  the  universal  adult  suffrage  pro- 
vided by  their  constitution.  Underscor- 
ing Sri  Lanka's  emerglriK  leadership  In 
the  developing  world,  the  young  nation 
will  be  the  site  of  the  fifth  Non-Allgned 
Summit  Conference,  the  first  ever  to  be 
held  in  Asia. 

Sri  Lanka's  growing  eminence  among 
developing  nations  has  been  bolstered  by 
the  internal  progress  thLs  country  has 
achieved.  In  1974.  the  Sri  Lankan  popu- 
lation Increased  only  1.6  percent,  a  strik- 
ing figure  for  the  third  world.  Trade 
with  the  United  St;ites  has  grown  sig- 
nificantly in  both  directions,  and  a  new 
river  diversion  projtvt  promises  irriga- 
tion for  the  dry  northern  lands  and  In- 
creasing agricultural  self-sufficiency. 

But  while  progress  and  pro.>-perlty — as 
measured  by  Western  Indfe-es — are  com- 
ing to  Sri  Lanka  in  these  clearly  observed 
ways,  the  Island  and  the  Ceylonese  {>eo- 
ple  maintam  their  essential  Asian  char- 
acter and  traditions.  The  Dahula  Mall- 
gava.  a  temple  located  in  the  city  of 
Kandy,  is  one  of  the  truly  holy  places  In 
the  Buddhist  world.  Each  year,  devout 
Buddhists  from  across  the  globe  come  to 
the  temple  for  the  Kandy  Perahera.  one 
of  the  most  spectacular  religious  festivals 
in  Asia.  The  conimulng  A.^um  tradition — 
undiminLshed  In  the  face  of  mcreaslng 
progress  and  the  growth  of  a  middle 
class — augurs  well  for  the  future  of  Sri 
Lanka  and  for  the  relationship  between 
our  two  nations. 

The  Asian  world  view,  more  philosoph- 
ical and  reflective  than  our  own.  will 
surely  provide  new  approaches  and  per- 
ceptions of  the  denuinding  tesues  at  the 
core  of  the  relationship  between  tlie  de- 
veloped and  developing  worlds.  Recent 
history  has  demonstrated  that  we  have 
no  monopoly  on  wisdom,  and  the  strong 
and  friendly  ties  between  tlie  United 
States  and  Sri  Li^nka  are  in  themselves 
a  hopeful  sign  for  the  future  as  we  face 
the  mutual  problems  of  food,  population, 
and  energy. 

I  am  confident  that  the  benefits  of 
freedom— including  the  economic  free- 
dom which  an  expanding  private  enter- 
prise makes  possible  -  will  continue  to  be 
realized  in  ttie  future  expt^riences  of  the 
people  of  Sri  Lanka. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  enjoy  a  warm  personal 
relatioashlp  with  Mr  Neville  Kanakar- 
atne.  the  distinguished  Sri  Lankan  Am- 
bassador, and  it  Is  a  privilege  to  congrat- 
ulate him— and  through  him,  hLs  govern- 
ment and  people — on  the  strides  Sri 
Lanka  has  made  In  Its  first  4  years,  on 
the  anniversary  of  its  constitution  and 
on  the  progress  that  seems  certain  to 
continue. 


BETTER  SPEECH  AND  HEARING 
MONTH 


HON.  WILLIS  D.  GRADISON.  JR. 

or  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVF.S 

Friday.  May  21.  1976 

Mr   GRADLSON    Mr.  Speaker,  May  Ls 
Better  Speech  and  Hearing  Month   Cur- 
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rently.  speech  pathologists  and  audl- 
ologlsts  are  focu.'^lng  public  attention  on 
the  services  available  t<^)  {>eople  with 
hearing  and  sjx^ech  disorders.  For  ex- 
ample, in  my  district,  tlie  Cincinnati 
Speech  and  Hearing  Center  will  be  pro- 
viding free  hearing-screening  tests  on 
Fountain  Square  from  May  24  to  May  26. 
Speech,  language,  and  hearing  disor- 
ders can  adversely  affect  social  interac- 
tion, create  emotional  problems,  make  It 
difficult  to  find  a  job,  or  force  [)fople  to 
accept  a  less  satisfying  job.  Such  disor- 
ders In  children  are  often  educational 
handicaps  In  addition,  they  may  be 
symptoms  of  serious  medical  or  psycho- 
logical problems. 

One  out  of  twenty  Americans  suffer 
from  speech  or  language  disorders  such 
as  stuttering,  difficulty  In  articulation. 
voice  disorders,  aphasia — loss  of  speech 
and  language  abilities  generally  result- 
ing from  stroke — and  slowness  among 
children  in  developing  language  skills 
Seven  percent  of  all  Americans  have 
hearing  disorders,  which  include  the  in- 
ability to  hear  sounds  loudly  or  clearly 
enough  and  the  inability  to  understand 
speech  even  when  it  Is  heard  sufficiently 
loudly  and  clearly.  Audlology  and  speech 
pathology  are  far  more  sophisticated 
than  in  Demosthenes'  day.  Hearing,  lan- 
guage, and  speech  disorders  can  be  diag- 
nosed and  treated  if  people  take  the  time 
to  have  their  own  and  their  family's 
speech  and  hearing  tested  For  those  who 
have  not  done  so  recently.  Better  Speech 
and  Hearing  Month  Is  a  perfect  time  to 
have  these  tests  done 
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IN  SUPPORT  OF  H  R 


?63 


HON.  THOMAS  N.  KINDNESS 

or  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  May  21.  1976 

Mr  KINDNESS  Mr  Speaker,  recently 
Mr  Roger  W  Ach  of  Mlddletown.  Ohio, 
who  is  the  president  of  Chester  Prod- 
ucts. Inc..  testified  before  tlie  Subcom- 
mittee on  National  Parks  and  Recreation, 
of  the  Committt^e  on  Interior  and  In- 
sular Affairs,  in  support  of  H  R    2763 

Mr.  Ach's  comments  were  directed  to 
the  need  for  providing  for  funding  as- 
sistance to  provide  sheltered  recreational 
facilities.  I  think  it  is  particularly  i^ertl- 
nent  to  note  the  support  for  this  pro- 
posal given  by  an  outstanding  civic- 
minded,  social-conscious  businessman 
with  30  years  of  association  with  the  field 
of  recreation. 

The  testimony  of  Mr.  Roger  W.  Ach 
follows 

Statement  by  Roger  W  Ach  of  Middletown. 
Ohio,  in  Support  of  H  R  2763  and  Iden- 
tical Legislation 

Mr.  Chairman  and  Members  of  this  Dis- 
tinguished Committee  My  name  Is  Roger  W 
Ach  of  Middletown.  Ohio.  I  welronie  th!.-! 
opportunity  to  ofTer  my  comments  on  the 
Important  legl.slatlon  now  beinp  considered 
by  your  Committee 

I  have  had  more  than  thirty  years  back- 
ground In  the  recreational  field  during  which 
time  I  have  advocated  a  broadened  Bovern- 
mental  policy  as  provided   in  the  legislation 


before  you.  I  am  partlcultu-ly  Impressed  by 
the  provision  that  affords  assistance  for  shel- 
tered facilities.  This  provision  Is  long  over- 
due and  I  wish  to  commend  the  Chairman 
and  the  other  Sponsors  for  the  enlightened 
recognition  of  this  vital  need  Surelv,  recre- 
ational opportunities  for  all  American."!  mu.'^t 
not  be  confined  by  climatic  limitations 

As  the  corporate  head  of  Chester  Products, 
Inc.  a  Arm  which  Is  primarily  involved  In 
large  comniunlty  and  Institutional  pool 
manufacture  and  installatltm.  X  have  repeat- 
edly advocated  the  use  of  sheltered  or  semi- 
sheltered  Installations  so  that  the  greatest 
number  of  Americans  could  enjoy  the  year- 
round  benefits  of  aquatic  8port.=  With  Instal- 
lations that  range  from  the  tropica  to  A:asJ{a. 
my  firm  recognizes  t.'ie  value  of  12  month 
availability  to  swimming  and  related  sports 
activities  for  the  va.st  majority  of  our  citi- 
zens who  are  deprived  of  this  healthful  rec- 
reation during  the  colder  months  This  is 
especially  true  in  urban  areas  where  the  need 
for  all-year  recreation  facilities  Is  the  most 
d»8i>erate  Therefore.  I  hall  those  purpc^ses 
now  Included  In  H.R  2763  and  Its  related 
bills  and  respectfully  urge  the  passage  of 
this  bUl 

Again.  I  wish  to  thank  you.  Mr  Chairman, 
and  the  Members  of  this  Committee  for  pro- 
viding this  opportunity  to  share  my  expe- 
rience in  this  area  of  our  mutual  interest 


ENERGY  RESEARCH  AND  DEVEL- 
OPMENT ADMINISTRATION— A 
CrV'ILL^N  OR  MILITARY  AUTHORI- 
ZAnON? 


HON.  JOSEPH  D.  EARLY 

or    MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday.  May  21.  1976 

Mr.  EARLY.  Mr,  Speaker,  yesterday  I 
voted  In  favor  of  an  amendment  to  strike 
all  funds  for  nuclear  weapons  activities 
from  the  Energy  Research  and  Develop- 
ment AdmlnLstratlon — ERDA — authori- 
zation bill.  I  did  so  with  some  hesitation 
for  several  reasons  which  I  respectfully 
submit  to  my  colleagues  to  ponder. 

Rrst.  I  am  not  categorically  against 
the  authorization  of  funds  for  the  devel- 
opment of  nuclear  weapons  systems  and 
their  application.  There  Ls  no  doubt  In 
my  mind  that  the  United  States  needs  a 
strong  national  defen.se;  but  authoriza- 
tions for  the  development  and  the  appli- 
cation of  these  weapons  systems  should 
not  be  contained  in  a  bill  primarily  de- 
signed to  explore  and  develop  new  ave- 
nues for  the  generation  of  energy  for  the 
individual  homeowner  and  industrial 
user. 

I  doubt  the  efficacy  of  providing  funds 
for  the  development  of  nuclear  weapons 
systems  and  their  application  in  an  es- 
sentially clvUlan-orlented  authorization 
bill.  It  would  be  a  much  better  procedural 
arrangement  to  have  these  funding  levels 
placed  within  the  context  of  a  separate 
authorization  bill,  or  perhaps  In  the  an- 
nual milltJiry  authorization  bill.  By  such 
a  procedure.  I  believe,  the  Congress 
would  have  a  chance  to  exercise  a  greater 
degree  of  oversight  in  thLs  area  and  could 
possibly  prevent  the  duplication  of  re- 
.search  in  the  field  of  nuclear  weapons 
systems.  Even  the  Office  of  Management 
and  Budget  has  recommended  that  there 
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be  created  a  separate  budget  category  for 
nuclear  weapons  activities. 

The.se  could  be  some  of  the  initial  steps 
toward  a  more  efficient  and  productive 
means  of  determining  what  nuclear 
weapons  activities  are  necessary  toward 
our  national  defense.  The  separation  of 
.such  auUiorizations  would  give  the  Con- 
gress. I  believe,  a  greater  control  over 
the  expenditures  of  the  taxpayers'  hard- 
earned  dollars. 

Authorizations  for  military  weapons 
;md  their  applications  should  not  be 
cloaked  in  an  authorization  blU  essen- 
tially designed  to  develop  and  explore 
and  give  added  impetus  to  new  avenues  of 
energy  sources  and  it*;  generation  to  meet 
the  future  domestic  and  manufacturing 
energy  demands  of  our  Nation. 


NOT  ALL  JOURNALISTS  ARE  SELF- 
BLINDED  ABOUT  MELXICO 


HON.  LARRY  McDONALD 

OF    GEOBGIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVTIS 

Friday.  May  21,  1976 

Mr.  McDON.\LD  of  Georgia.  Mr. 
Speaker,  there  has  been  an  attempt  to 
ridicule  and  embarra.ss  those  Members  of 
the  House  who  joined  with  me  in  calling 
to  the  attention  of  President  Ford  the 
serious  situation  which  appears  to  be  de- 
veloping in  Mexico 

Perhaps  we  need  to  keep  in  mind  that 
an  unfashionable  minority  pointed  to  the 
dangers  of  Fidel  Castro.  Sukarno  of  In- 
donesia, Nkrumah  of  Ghana,  and  many 
others  who  were  lauded  by  the  State  De- 
partment and  the  liberal  press,  but  who 
turned  out  to  be  Red  dictators. 

Our  warnings  about  Mexico  stem  from 
countless  events  published  in  the  Mexi- 
can press,  from  the  words  of  both  Presi- 
dent Echevcrria  and  presidential  candi- 
date Lopez  Portillo,  and  from  other 
-sourcas  within  Mexico.  We  have  not  been 
challenged  on  the  facts. 

It  is  gratifying  to  note  that  not  all 
journalist';  are  prepared  to  ignore  a  great 
potential  danger  to  the  United  States. 

An  article  follows : 
(From  the  Copley  News  Service.  May  21.  19761 
A   Marxist   Mexico   in   the  Making? 
^By  JetTrey  St.  John) 

Washington. — "Surely  you  must  agree," 
thirty  U.S  Congressmen  WTOte  President  Ford 
m  a  letter  on  May  5,  1976.  "that  the  develop- 
ment of  a  Cuban  or  Chilean  'road  to  social- 
ism' In  neighboring  Mexico  would  pose  a 
tremendous  danger  to  the  United  States." 

The  Mexlcan-U.S  border  stretches  for  some 
fifteen  hundred  miles,  most  of  It  unguarded 
Yet,  here  are  thirty  members  of  Congress 
v.arnlng  an  American  President  that  a  Marx- 
Ut  t°.keover  Is  In  the  making  along  that 
border!  The  foreign  policy  fsiUures  of  Ford 
and  Ktsslnger  In  Angola,  Rhodesia,  and  their 
attempt  to  npKoMate  away  U  S.  sovereignty 
on  the  Panama  Canal  seem  Insignificant  by 
comparl-'*)n  "Within  the  past  year,"  the  letter 
to  Mr  Ford  states,  "long  strides  toward  the 
imposition  of  a  Communist  replme  have  been 
taken  by  Mexican  President  Luis  Echverrta, 
who  appears  to  be  making  himself  acceptable 
•o  Moscow  and  Havana  " 

Bluntly  the  letter  Infers  that  Secretary  of 
State  Kissinger  has  failed  to  keep  the  Presl- 
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dent  Informed  on  what  has  been  transpiring 
In  Mexico.  In  the  last  twelve  months  a  cam- 
paign of  violence  against  property  owners  has 
been  unleashed  by  armed  Marxist  bands  as 
a  prelude  to  total  collectivized  takeover  by 
the  Mexican  government.  "Officially  tolerated 
land  seizures  are  widespread."  asserted  the 
letter  to  the  President.  "Compulsory  textbook 
changes  are  intended  to  indoctrinate  young 
Mexicans  with  Castrolte  propagnada.  An 
amnesty  has  been  proposed  that  would  re- 
lease hardened  CommunlBt  cadres  from 
prison  and  allow  them  to  enter  the  govern- 
ment." 

Most  of  those  whom  Mexican  President 
Echeverria  plans  to  release,  prior  to  the  ex- 
piration of  his  term  as  Mexican  chief  execu- 
tives in  June,  stage-managed  the  bloody 
and  violent  "student  riots"  during  the  1968 
Olympic  Games  President  Echeverria,  fur- 
thermore, has  taken  Into  his  government  the 
former  Chilians  who  had  been  foreign  min- 
ister, minister  of  economics,  and  the  head  of 
Chile's  far-left  Socialist  party  after  all  three 
fled  Chile  when  a  military  Junta  threw  out 
the  Marxist  government  of  the  late  Salva- 
dore  AUende. 

"We  could  and  did  maintain  a  very  de- 
tached attitude,"  Congressman  Steven  D. 
Symnis  (R-Ida. i  obsen-ed,  one  of  the  thirty 
Congressmen  who  signed  the  May  5  letter 
to  President  Ford,  "when  the  Marxists  took 
over  in  ChUe  some  years  ago.  However,  we 
have  a  common  border  with  Mexico  and  In 
recent  years  our  relations  have  been  good 
But.  if  the  people  presently  guiding  the  land 
seizures  and  other  manuevers  in  Mexico  have 
their  way.  the  border  separating  the  two 
countries  could  become  one  of  conflict." 

The  alarming  and  dangerous  developments 
In  Mexico  are  apparently  the  result  of  per- 
sonal ambition.-  of  President  Echeverria  who 
has  been  campaigning  for  two  years  to  suc- 
ceed Kurt  Waldhelm  as  United  Nations  Secre- 
tary General  when  his  term  expiree  this  year 
Echeverria  knows  that  the  Communist  bloc 
in  the  U.N  could  block  his  burning  ambition 
to  be  U.N.  Secretary  General.  Thus,  he  ap- 
parently Is  prepared  to  hand  Mexico  over  to 
the  Marxists  In  exchange  for  Communist  sup- 
p>ort   for   the  top  United   Nations  post! 

The  Ford  administration,  which  has  been 
outmanuevered  and  beaten  In  Vietnam,  An- 
gola, Rhodesia,  and  by  detente  with  the  Rus- 
sians, because  of  Henry  Kissinger's  policies, 
could  serve  notice  to  Echeverria  that  the 
U.S.  Is  prepared  to  block  his  ambitions.  How- 
ever, does  Ford  even  know  what  is  happening 
on  our  Southern  border?  "Under  the  cir- 
cumstances," the  thirty  Congressmen  wrote 
to  the  President,  "we  believe  It  Is  very  Im- 
portant to  determine  whether  or  not  the 
Department  of  State,  under  the  direction  of 
Henry  Kissinger,  has  seen  fit  to  Inform  you 
of  this  problem  Certainly  there  has  been  no 
effort  to  Inform  us.  or  the  public." 

If  Mr.  Ford  fails  to  respond  publicly  to  the 
grave  issue  raised  by  his  former  Congres- 
sional coUeagues,  Republican  challenger 
Ronald  Reagan  would  be  Justified  In  making 
It  a  major  campaign  Issue. 
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•GREAT  AMERICA"  THEME  PARK 


PERSONAL  EXPLANATION  ON 
MISSED  VOTE 


HON.  PIERRE  S.  (PETE)  du  PONT 

OF    DELAWARE 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  May  21,  1976 

Mr.  DU  PONT.  Mr.  Speaker,  yesterday 
afternoon  I  was  in  Delaware,  and  missed 
a  recorded  vote  In  the  House.  Had  I  been 
present,  I  would  have  voted  "aye"  on 
rollcall  No.  289 


HON.  ROBERT  McCLORY 

or  iixiNOis 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  May  21,  1976 

Mr.  McCLORY.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  Bicen- 
tennial spectacular  will  be  the  grand 
opening  May  27  in  my  congressional  dis- 
trict of  the  Marriott  theme  park,  "Great 
America." 

This  more  than  $60  million  family 
entertainment  park  in  Gumee,  HI.,  is 
an  example  of  the  best  in  our  free  enter- 
prise system,  another  tribute  to  our  Na- 
tion on  its  200th  birthday. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  initiative  of  the 
Marriott  Corp.,  spearheaded  in  this  proj- 
ect by  J.  Willard  Marriott.  Jr..  president 
and  chief  executive  officer,  will  bring  to 
Illinois  and  my  13th  Congressional  Dis- 
trict five  examples  of  Americana  which 
will  attract,  entertain,  and  most  Im- 
portantly, educate  countless  millions  of 
visitors. 

These  five  themes  are  hometown 
square,  life  In  a  rural  town  in  the  1920's; 
Yukon  territory,  a  depiction  of  Klondike 
gold  rush  days;  Yankee  harbor,  a  journey 
through  early  America  and  a  19th  cen- 
tury New  England  fishing  village;  the 
great  Midwest  livestock  exposition  and 
county  fair  at  the  turn  of  the  century, 
and  Orleans  place,  the  old  South  In  the 
mid-1800's. 

Citizens  of  the  Village  of  Gumee  and 
especially  village  officials,  headed  by 
Mayor  Richard  Welton,  have  worked 
w^ith  the  Marriott  Corp.  in  this  "Great 
America"  project. 

During  the  2  years  since  groimdbreak- 
Ing  ceremonies  which  I  was  privileged  to 
attend,  literally  thousands  of  my  con- 
stituents have  been  employed  as  trades- 
men and  in  other  capacities  in  helping 
in  its  constructiMi  and  development. 
Hundreds  more  will  work  in  the  park 
once  it  is  opened. 

Mr.  Speaker,  It  Is  estimated  that  over 
2^2  million  visitors  will  enjoy  this  new 
family  entertainment  ptirk  with  its  focus 
on  our  American  heritage  before  it  closes 
for  the  1976  season  October  3. 

I  take  this  occasion  to  draw  to  the 
attention  of  my  colleagues  in  the  House 
of  Representatives  and  Americans  every- 
where this  exciting  project.  I  hope  many 
of  you  have  the  opportunity  to  visit 
"Great  America"  during  this  or  future 
years. 

Meanwhile,  I  extend  my  warm  con- 
gratulations to  Mr.  J.  Willard  Marriott, 
Sr..  Marriott  Corp.  founder  and  now 
board  chairman;  his  son,  Mr.  J.  Willard 
Marriott,  Jr.;  Mr.  G.  Michael  Hostage, 
president  of  the  Marriott  restaurants 
group  which  operates  the  theme  parks: 
Mr.  David  L  .BrowTi,  vice  president  in 
charge  of  theme  parks,  and  Mr,  James 
Bouy.  general  manager  of  Gumee's 
"Great  America." 

I  also  commend  everyone  who  has 
contributed  to  making  the  May  29  grand 
opening  a  festive  occasion.  I  hope  "Great 
America'  will  enjoy  a  long  and  prosper- 
ous career. 

Mr.    Speaker,    this    facility    Is    very 
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accessible  from  the  Trl-State  MBVay 
It  is  midway  between  ChlcaKO  anoMU- 
waulcee.  Wis.  Ovenugiit  accommodations 
are  plentiful  in  the  area,  and  if  any  of 
my  colh'iUMit'.s  :iMd  their  families  come  In 
re.s^x)nse  to  this  invitation,  my  district 
staff  ai:ii  myself  will  be  pleased  to  co- 
operate in  extending  our  services. 


A  REPORT  FROM  THE  BUDGET 
COMMITTEE 


HON.  BROCK  ADAMS 

OF     WA.SlUNGILiN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday,  May  21.  1976 

Mr.  ADAMS  Mr  Speaker,  as  part  of 
the  House  Committee  on  the  Budget's 
notification  to  the  House  on  the  status 
of  the  fiscal  year  1976  Congressional 
budget.  I  am  inserting  the  detailed  In- 
formation which  reflects  the  current 
level  of  spending  as  of  close  of  legisla- 
tive business.  Wednesday,  May  19,  1976: 

HOTTSX    OF    REPRBSrpfTATrVirS, 

CkjMMnTEE    ON    THE    BnooxT, 

Washington.  DC.  May  20, 1976. 
Hon.  CiiHL  Albkrt, 

Speaker.  US.  House  of  Representatives. 
H-205  Capitol. 

Dear  Mr  Speaker:  In  my  letter  of  Jan- 
uary 30.  1976.  I  outlined  the  procedures 
which  the  Oonunittee  on  the  Budget  ba« 
adopted  in  connection  with  Ita  responalbUl- 
cie«  under  Sec.  311  of  the  CongreaBlonal 
Budget  Act  Of  1974  to  provide  estimates  of 
the  current  level  of  revenues  and  spending, 
r  am  herewith  transmitting  a  revised  status 
report  reflecting  completed  action  as  of 
May  19,  1976 

With  w«Lrm  regards. 

Shock  Adams,  Chairman. 


Report  to  the  Speakeb   of  thk  tT.S.   Hcmsx 
(IF  Repre.sentatives  From  the  CoMMrrncr 

ON   THE    BtTDCErr  ON   TH-E   STATUS   Or  THE  FtS- 

CAL  Year  1976  Conoresstonal  Bitdoet 
Adopted  in  House  Conorkssional  Bddcet, 
Adopted  in  House  Concurrent  Resolution 
466 

REFLECTnsrO    COMPLETED    ACTION    AS    OF 
MAT     19.     1976 

(In  millions  of  doUars) 


Budget 
auttiority       Outlays 


KftVMUCS 


Appropriate  lerti 

Current  level 

Amount  remaining. 


408.000 
403,962 


374.900 
372.367 


300,  aoo 

301,100 


4,038    2.533 


300 


Budget  auttiority 

Any  measure  providing  budget  or  entitle- 
ment authority  which  Is  not  Included  In  the 
current  level  estimate  and  which  exceeds 
«4.038  million  for  fiscal  year  1976,  If  adopted 
and  enacted,  would  cause  the  appropriate 
iepel  of  bud^'pt  authority  for  that  year  as 
set  forth  In  H.  Con  Res.  466  to  be  Receded. 
Outlays 

Any  measure  providing  budget  or  entitle- 
ment authority  which  is  not  Included  In  the 
current  level  estimate  and  which  would  re- 
.sult  In  outlays  exceeding  $2,.S33  million  for 
nfv^il  year  li>76.  If  adopted  and  enacted, 
would  cause  the  appropriate  level  of  outlays 
for  that  year  as  set  forth  In  H.  Con.  Res.  466 
to  be  exceeded. 
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Revenues 
Any  measure  that  would  result  in  a  rev- 
enue loss  exceeding  »300  million  for  fiscal 
year  1976.  If  adopted  and  enacted,  would 
cause  revenues  to  be  less  than  the  appro- 
priate level  for  that  year  aj  set  forth  In  H. 
Con.  Res.  466. 

Congress  of  the  DNnxD  States, 

Congressional  Budget  Ofticte, 

Washington.  DC.  May  20.  1978. 
Hon.  Brock  Adams, 
Chairman.  Committee  on  the  Budget, 
U.S.  House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Mr.  Chairman:  Pursuant  to  section 
308(b)  and  In  aid  of  section  311(b)  of  the 
Congressional  Budget  Act.  this  letter  and 
supporting  detail  provide  an  up-to-date  tab- 
ulation of  the  current  levels  of  new  budget 
authority,  estimated  outlays  and  estimated 
revenues.  These  estimates  are  in  comparison 
with  the  appropriate  levels  for  the  Items  con- 
tained In  the  recently  agreed  to  concurrent 
resolution  of  the  1976  budget.  This  tabula- 
tion Is  as  of  close  of  business  May  19,  1976 

This  report  reflects  budget  rcestlmates 
made  since  March  18  for  fiscal  year  1976,  and 
changes  due  to  the  conference  agreement  on 
the  Second  Supplemental.  1978  (H.R.  18172). 

(In  minions  of  doUars) 


Maij  21,  1976 


|ln  millions  of  dotlars) 


Budget 
Mthority 


OtiOiys 


II.  EntrtlemenI  authority  arid  other 
mandatory  items  requiring  fur- 
Iher  appropriation  action ,... 

III.  Coritlnuing  resolution  authority: 

Foreign  assiitance 3,0M  1,36J 

Disl/ict  of  Columbia 385  324 

Labof-HCW  Items  not  considered.  440  69 

Subtotal,  continuing  resolution 
authority 3,879  1.754 

IV.  Conference   agreement   ratified   by 

both  Houses    2d  tupplemantal, 

1976  (H.R.  13172) 9,394  8.483 

Total,  current  level,  as  of  May 
19.1976 403.962       372,367 

2d  concurrent  resolution 408,OUO        374,900 

Amount  remaining 

Over  ceilir-g „ .  . 

Under  ceiling 4,038  2,'5J3 

DELIMITING  DATE  FOR  EDUCATION- 
AL BENEFITS  UNFAIR  TO  OUR 
VETERANS 


May  21,  1976 


Budget 
authority       Outlays     Revenues 


1- E<>«ct««l 390,689     362,130       301.100 

2.  Entitlement  authority  and 

other  mandatory  items 
requirinj!  further  appro- 
priation action 

3.  Continuing  resolution  au- 

thority         3,879  1.754 

4.  Conference      agreemenb 

ratified  by  both  Houses.        9, 394         8. 483 


Current  level 403.962      372.367        301,100 

2d  concurrent  resolution 408,000      374,900       300.800 


Amount  remaining 4,038         2,533 


300 


Sincerely, 


James  Blum, 
For  Alici  M.  Rivlik. 

Director. 


PARLIAMENTARIAN  STATUS  REPORT,  SUPPORTING  DETAIL, 
FISCAL  1976,  AS  OF  CLOSE  OF  BUSINESS  MAY  19,  1976 

|ln  millions  of  dolbrsl 


Budget 
authority 


Outlay] 


I.  Enacted: 

Permanent    appropriations    and 

trusffunds  195,372        181691 

Previously  enacted  appropriations 
and  other  spending  authority...    118,625       137  791 

Offsetting  receipts -53,990      -53990 

Enacted  this  session: 
Appropriation  legislation: 
Defense  (Public  La*  94-212).      90  467  64  704 

Labor,  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare  (Public  Law  94- 

,  Z*); 36,074         31.131 

Legislative  branch  supple- 
mental, 1976  (Public  Law 
94  226) 33  _.. 

Supplemental  railroad  appro- 
priation, 1976  (Public  Law 

„M252) 587  545 

Rescission/deferral     legisla- 
tion: 
Deferral     resolutions    (H. 
Res.  10S8,  S    Res.  366 

385,  388,  and  408) ig 

3d  budget  rsscl'ssion  bill, 
1976    (Public    Uw    94- 

,      2«) -71  _5 

unergency  supplemental  ap- 
propriations, 1976  (Public 
Law  94  266)  1,942  2i7 

Federal  Aid  Highway  Act 
(Public  Law  94-280) 1650 


Subtotal,  enacted 390.689       362, 13~ 


HON.  FREDERICK  W.  RICHMOND 

(IK    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday.  May  21.  1976 

Mr.  RICHMOND.  Mr  Speaker,  this 
morning  I  had  the  privilege  of  t^tifying 
before  the  House  Veterans'  AfTalr.s  Com- 
mittee on  the  important  issue  of  the  de- 
limiting date  for  veterans'  educational 
benefits. 

On  June  1,  when  the  time  to  use  educa- 
tional benefits  will  expire  for  3';^  million 
veterans.  New  York  City  and  New  York 
State  will  be  very  hard  hit. 

For  at  least  30  percent  of  the  120,000 
veterans  enrolled  in  courses  of  study  in 
New  York  State  there  will  be  no  further 
opportunity  to  obtain  the  learning  ex- 
periences necessary  to  compete  In  todays 
changing  world. 

To  deny  tliese  men  and  women  the  nec- 
essary opportunities  will  be  to  deny  them 
a  future  they  fought  .so  hard  to  secure. 

As  I  stated  in  my  testimony,  this  is  an 
enuitlement,  not  a  giveaway,  and  there- 
fore it  is  u:\fair  to  withdraw  a  benefit 
which  the  veterans  have  rightfully 
earned. 

I  urge  both  the  committee  and  the 
Congress  to  act  expeditiously  and  fairly 
on  this  matter  so  that  we  will  be  able 
to  repay  these  men  and  women  for  a  job 
well  done. 

My  testimony  follows: 
Testimony  bt  Congressman  Phed  Richmond 

I  want  to  thank  you  for  this  opportunity 
to  appear  here  today. 

I  am  here  today  for  several   reasons. 

I  am  here  because  I  am  a  product  of  the 
a  I  Bill  of  Rights.  After  serving  In  the  Nkyv. 
I  was  allowed  to  continue  my  education  be- 
cause of  the  O  I.  BUI  of  Rights. 

I  am  here  because  Brooklyn,  New  York 
where  my  district  Is  located  has  more  veter- 
ans than  any  other  county  In  New  York 
State.  There  are  approximately  320.000  vet- 
erans in  Kings  County. 

I  also  have  the  distinction  of  representing 
New  York  City  Community  Colle^;e  which  has 
2600  veterans  enrolled  In  it.s  proicriim  out  of 
approximately  11,000  student,s  The  Cltv  Uni- 
versity system  In  New  York  ha.s  2.5  (Ki'o  vet- 
erans of  Us  250.000  students  enrolled  In  Its 
programs. 


ThlB  Committee  ha?  the  tremendous  re- 
sponsibility of  reviewing  approximately  50 
bills  extending  or  eliminating  the  delimit- 
ing date  for  G.I    educational  benefit.^ 

The  uumber  of  bills  and  the  many  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  involved  with  this  Issue  re- 
flects the  immectlaip  need  for  the  proper  so- 
lution to  this  problem. 

On  June  1st  approximately  S'i  million 
veterans  will  lose  their  educational  benefits 
established  \inder  the  GI  BUI  of  Rights  be- 
cause of  the  present  dellmlntlnp  date 

In  recent  weeks,  my  ofSce  has  been  be- 
selged  by  calls  and  letters  from  veterans  and 
educational  in.stlttitlons  requesting  our  as- 
sistance to  allow  these  people  to  continue 
their  course  of  study 

According  to  the  Veterans  Administration, 
payments  are  being  stopped  In  complete  dis- 
regard to  where  the  veteran  stands  In  his 
training  program  Services  are  being  cut  off 
at  the  most  inconvenient  and  crucial  times. 
Many  veterans  will  be  forced  to  leave  sclicol 
In  the  middle  of  a  course,  or  In  the  middle 
or  near  the  end  of  program';  deslpned  to  meet 
well-defined  career  objectives 

In  New  York  State  and  New  York  City  the 
situation  Is  particularly  critical  because  of 
the  present  economic  condition. 

There  are  now  approximately  120,000  vet- 
erans enrolled  In  all  types  of  training  pro- 
grams. 

The  Veterans  .\dmlntstratlon  Regional  Of- 
fice for  New  York  State  antlclpatas  that  25- 
30%  of  this  number  will  be  affected  by  the 
June  Ist  date  The  percentage  Is  even  hleher 
In  New  York  City  where  It  Is  expected  that 
at  least  35 "^T-  of  the  veteran.s  will  not  be  able 
to  continue  their  education 

Olven  the  present  financial  condition  of 
Ke%v  York  State  and  New  York  City,  veterans 
with  dependent,*;  attending  school  full-time 
will  most  certnlnly  have  no  alternative  means 
of  providing  for  their  education  Many  full- 
time  stiidents  will  be  returning  to  the  Ipbor 
force  thu"^  swelling  the  ranks  of  the  unem- 
ployed, and  abandoning  all  hopes  for  their 
once  planned  future 

Firpmen  and  Policemen  laid  off  becaiose  of 
severe  cutbacks  In  New  York  City  are  finding 
that  they  will  have  virtually  no  opportunity 
to  make  use  of  benefit.?  they  once  earned,  but 
decided  tx^  postpone,  never  suspecting  they 
would  forever  relinquish  this  right.  Veterans 
representing  the  period  Just  prior  to  Viet- 
nam, and  during  Vietnam,  will  be  particu- 
larly frustrated  by  this  situation  because 
they  were  forced  to  choose  work  over  enroll- 
ment in  an  educational  Institution  because 
economic  conditions  at  the  time  necessitated 
that  they  did  so. 

In  addition  to  their  contributions  In  the 
.^rmed  Services,  better  educated  veterans  are 
even  more  valuable  to  the  United  States. 
Simply  stated.  It  Is  a  worthwhile  Investment 
of  our  tax  dollars. 

Beyond  a  shadow  of  a  doubt,  the  higher 
level  of  ediicatlon  generally  means  a  corre- 
sponding Increase  In  the  level  of  Income. 
We  all  know  what  this  means.  Higher  In- 
comes mean  greater  tax  dollars  to  our  Treas- 
ury It  Is  an  almost  established  fact  that  for 
every  dollar  Invested  In  the  G.I.  Bill  of 
Rights,  there  has  been  a  return  of  three  to 
six  dollars  to  our  Treasury.  Aside  from  mone- 
tary advantages  there  is  the  Invaluable  re- 
turn from  a  more  seciire,  stable  and  well- 
informed  labor  force  that  higher  education 
provides. 

Our  rapldlv  changing  society  requires  that 
all  Individuals  constantly  review  their  career 
objectives  All  of  our  citizens,  including  vet- 
erans, are  finding  It  necessary  to  obtain  addi- 
tional learning  experiences  In  order  to  keep 
up  with  rapid  developments  In  technology. 

For  the  ei-servlceperson  who  spent  one  to 
four  years  of  his  or  her  life  serving  our  coun- 
try and  who  might  have  lost  limb  In  this 
service,  the  struggle  to  keep  pace  Is  even 
more  difficult. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Education  Is  not  a  give-away  program  and 
this  is  not  a  give-away  program  It  Is  an  en- 
titlement which  has  been  earned  by  mUllons 
of  men  and  women,  and  an  Investment  In 
America's  future.  We  should  do  everything 
pas.slble  to  encourage  the  use  and  avaUablllty 
of  this  entitlement.  The  present  delimiting 
date  will  mean  that  many  mllllrns  of  hours 
of  study  will  go  unused  as  they  did  for  World 
War  11  veterans  when  an  estimated  500  mil- 
lion hours  of  study  were  allowed  to  expire. 

I  hope  your  Committee  will  agree  that 
these  men  and  women  should  not  be  deprived 
of  this  right. 

At  the  very  least,  the  Nation's  veterans  who 
are  finding  their  hopes  denied  in  mid  course 
should  have  the  very  minimum  of  a  one  year 
extension  to  get  the  most  of  their  education 
benefits. 

Thank  you. 


MUST  READING  IF  YOU  SEEK  THE 
TRUTH  ON  NUCLEAR  BALLOTING 
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HON.  TENO  RONCALIO 

OF    WYOMING 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  May  21.  1976 

Mr.  RONCALIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  is 
the  Metzger  article  referred  to  earlier 
today: 

(From  the  Denver   (Colo.)    Rocky  Mountain 

News,  May  9,  1976] 

Anti-Nttclxah  iNiTiATrvKs — Hoax 

ON    PVBLIC 

(By  H.  Peter  Metzger) 

This  fall  voters  In  as  many  as  22  states.  In- 
cluding Colorado,  will  be  asked  to  consider 
at  the  November  general  election  the  ques- 
tion of  Imposing  new  safety  standards  and 
procedures  on  nuclear -powered  electric  gen- 
erating plants  and  other  nuclear  facilities, 
standards  that  substantially  exceed  those  al- 
ready required  by  state  and  federal  law. 

The  question  of  controlling  nuclear  facili- 
ties Is  an  emotionally  volatile  Issue  that  has 
evoked  the  Increasing  attention  of  the  mass 
media  and  political  Interest  groups  and  will 
have  been  placed  on  the  ballot  through  the 
citizen  Initiative  process. 

The  Initiative  movement.  In  turn,  h£is  been 
spawned  and  nourished  by  a  group  of  In- 
dividuals with  their  political  roots  In  the 
old  environmentalist  movement  but  who 
have  recently  emerged  into  a  new  activist 
anti-nuclear  coalition. 

On  the  surface  these  activists  claim  that 
their  desire  Is  to  make  nuclear-generated 
electric  power  safer.  Anti-nuclear  literature 
emphasizes  highly  improbable  nuclear  acci- 
dents and  plays  on  the  historic  resistance  by 
government  and  the  economic  establishment 
to  Institute  reasonable  regulatory  changes. 
Because  the  government  and  the  Industry 
won't  take  action,  they  say,  the  question  of 
nuclear  security  ought  to  be  placed  In  the 
hands  of  the  people  at  the  ballot  box,  and  the 
people  ought  to  vote  In  favor  of  standards  to 
Insure  their  very  survival. 

The  ballot  proposals  range  from  a  rela- 
tively mild  measure  In  Colorado  to  severe 
strictures  on  nuclear  power  development  pro- 
posed In  the  California  Initiatives.  The  Colo- 
rado ballot  Item  would  require  the  nuclear 
power  Industry  to  "prove"  generating  facili- 
ties are  safe,  and  before  any  more  nuclear 
power  plants  could  be  buUt  the  proponents 
would  have  to  obtain  a  two-thirds  favorable 
vote  from  both  houses  of  the  State  Legisla- 
ture. 

In  other  states,  proposals  have  been  ad- 
vanced that  would  declare  a  moratorium  of 
years  on  nuclear  electric  faculty  construc- 
tion, and  In  California  there  Is  a  proposal 


that  actually  calls  for  the  dismantling  of 

some  existing  plants. 

On  the  other  side  of  the  nuclear  p>«wer 
Issue  are  some  respected  scientists  and  eco- 
nomists, and  the  nuclear  power  Industry 

They  point  to  America's  Increasing  de- 
pendence on  Imported  oil,  to  the  high  coct 
and  long  lead  time  required  to  develop  off- 
shore petroleum  resources  and  the  nation's 
abundant  western  coal  supplies,  and  to  the 
fact  that  numerous  nuclear  plants  already 
in  operation  are  generating  safe,  clean,  essen- 
tial power.  Nuclear  power,  they  declare.  Is  an 
energy  resource  that  must  be  developed  If 
the  Industrialized  United  States  Is  to  avoid 
massive  pwwer  shortages  and  economic  dis- 
aster and  social  disorder. 

Between  these  two  groups  stands  the  Amer- 
ican voter — ^relatively  unlnXonne<l,  increas- 
ingly concerned  about  the  nation's  energy 
future,  but  uncomfortably  perplexed  by  the 
fact  that  he  Is  being  called  on  to  decide  with 
his  vote  a  vastly  complex  Issue  of  crucial  sig- 
nificance to  his  future  way  of  life. 

While  he  Is  bombarded  on  one  side  by  en- 
ergy shortage  scare  stories  from  those  who 
seek  greater  latitude  In  nuclear  power  de- 
velopment, he  Is  browbeaten  and  badgered 
by  anti-nuclear  activists  threatening  him 
with  the  end  of  the  world  and  tirglng  his 
approval  for  a  "moratorium'  on  nuclear 
power  plant  development. 

The  advocates  of  nuclear  power  plant  de- 
velc^ment  are  easily  identified  and  their 
motives,  bvislness  or  scientific,  are  tisually 
readily  visible  and  candidly  admitted.  But 
the  opp>onents  of  nuclear  power  are  less  easily 
Identified,  and  up  to  now  their  success  in 
using  the  mass  media  and  other  political  In- 
struments to  cloud  and  distort  the  facts  of 
nuclear  power  has  gone  largely  unchallenged. 
It  seems  these  activists  are  Increasingly  able 
to  use  half-truths,  innuendos,  misinforma- 
tion and,  m  a  few  cases,  outright  falsehoods 
to  clrcument  ordinary  legislative  and  regula- 
tory processes  and  place  decisionmaking  au- 
thority over  nuclear  power  In  tiie  hands  of 
the  ordinary  and  generally  poorly  Informed 
voter. 

The  antl -nuclear  movement  began  In  1954 
when  strict  atomic  secrecy  was  relaxed.  At 
that  time.  Independent  scientists  got  their 
first  look  at  the  government's  measurements 
of  the  massive  amounts  of  radiation  that 
were  being  injected  into  the  air  by  atomic 
weapons  testing.  Through  the  efforts  of  non- 
governmental scientists  who  fought  the  au- 
thoritative testimony  of  the  Atomic  Energy 
Commission  (AEC) — which  later  was  proven 
wTong — tLe  dangers  of  intense  airborne  radi- 
ation were  publicized  and  the  Nuclear  Test 
Ban  Treaty  finally  was  signed  10  years  later. 

But  because  of  the  incompetence  of  the 
AEC's  congressional  watchdog,  the  Joint 
Committee  on  Atomic  Energy,  the  AEC  was 
allowed  to  continue  the  cover-up  of  other 
dangerous  activities.  These  were  eventually 
revealed  by  outside  scientists  over  the  years, 
and  the  anti-nuclear  movement  gained 
strength  and  credibility  and  slowly  forced 
additional  changes  In  the  government's  plans 
for  how  the  atom  was  to  ser\'e  mankind 

Through  the  efforts  of  a  few  dozen  scien- 
tists and  lawyert.  certain  foolish  and  waste- 
ful uses  of  the  atom — such  as  nuclear  rocket 
planes  and  using  atom  bombs  for  giant  engi- 
neering projects — were  stopped  entirely, 
while  many  dangerous  practices  in  the  AECs 
shaky  regtilatory  system  were  tightened  up. 

Even  more  importantly,  however,  the  activ- 
ities of  these  dissident  scientist*  and  lawyers 
forced  the  government  and  the  growing  nu- 
clear power  industry  to  redesign  nuclear 
power  plant  safety  procedures  and  even 
atomic  reactors  themselves,  so  a*  t<:<  make 
the  only  obvious  constructive  use  of  atomic 
energy — to  generate  power — even  more  safe. 

By  1972  there  were  29  civilian  nuclear  reac- 
tors in  operation  (there  are  58  now)  and 
nearly  100  US   Naw  vessels  (130  now)   were 
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powered  by  nuclear  energy  without  a  single 
rear  t/or- re  Kited  Injury,  a  safety  record  un- 
malohod  by  any  technology. 

But  thert?  was  still  room  for  Improvement. 
Like  the  participants  In  the  Tran-s-Alaaka 
Pipeline,  thu«»e  on  both  sides  of  the  nuclear 
Issue  iigreed  that  delays  In  the  construction 
of  nuclear  reactors  imposed  by  environmen- 
tal cuiuslderatlons  were  well  worth  the  im- 
provements that  flrvally  were  built  into  the 
new   nuclear   teohnolo:.^y 

But  In  1973.  after  all  the  Important  con- 
fllct.s  had  been  re!i»jiveO  and  scleiitlst.s  as  well 
a.s  many  envlronmentall.st  and  Industry  lead- 
ers weri?  convinced  nuclear  pcwer  was  safe, 
consumer  advocate  Ralph  Nader  announced 
hLs  Intel. tlon  of  stopping  all  civilian  nuclear 
reactors. 

Nader's  publicity  star  apparently  had 
8tarte<l  to  fatle.  and  hU:  Consumer  Protection 
Act,  not  enacted  to  this  day,  was  encounter- 
ing serious  opposition.  Seeking  another  Is- 
sue. Nader  turned  his  attention  to  the  nu- 
clear power  industry  Late  last  year  he  staged 
a  convention  of  nuclear  crltlca  Iti  Washing- 
ton. D.C  .  which  drew  1.000  persons,  and  his 
followers  have  since  formed  regional  antl- 
uuclear  groups  and  entered  Into  an  antl- 
nuelear  coalition — which  also  Is  directed 
agaln;>t  western  coal  development — with 
groups  like  the  Friends  of  the  Barth  and 
Environmental  Action. 

These  groups  have  been  circulating  peti- 
tions for  citizens  signatures  asking  that  antl- 
nuclcar  and  anti-coal  referenda  be  placed  on 
election  ballots  In  J2  states  In  hopes  they  can 
halt  development  of  energy  resources  by  ex- 
ploiting public  Ignorance  and  stimulating 
Irrational  fears. 

What  If  they  succeed?  Like  all  self-fulflll- 
Ing  prophecies,  bad  tlmefi  are  sure  to  come  If 
Nader  and  his  associates  have  their  way,  be- 
'-au.so  without  rapid  exploitation  of  nuclear 
power  and  coal,  our  consumption  of  energy 
will  indeed  fall  to  that  of  a  country  like  Swe- 
den. Nader's  Ideal  example. 

And  what  would  that  mean?  During  the 
last  two  years  no  leas  than  10  major  govern- 
niental  agencies  have  produced  energy  policy 
statements  Without  exception,  all  have  ad- 
vocated the  rapid  expansion  of  all  energy 
alternatives,  especially  coal  and  nuclear,  as 
a  necessary  prerequisite  for  national  survival 
But  the  new  environmental  leadership 
wants  nuclear  power  development  stopped 
entirely  and  wants  coal  development  con- 
fined to  the  deep  mining  of  eastern  coal. 
leavinK  the  nation's  greatest  coal  reserves 
In  the  West  untouched  for  environmental 
reasons.  And  the  new  environmentalists  tell 
us  that  economic  collapse  can  be  avoided  by 
energy  conservation  and  by  solar  jxawer  and 
wind  power. 

Nader  told  the  California  State  Assembly 
last  December  that  the  fact  that  Sweden 
uses  about  half  the  energy  per  capita  that 
we  do  "but  has  at  least  tks  high  a  standard 
of  living.  Is  living  proof  that  conservation 
does  not  mean  a  lower  standard  of  living  " 
Typically.  Nader  didn't  explain  that  Swe- 
den's energy  use  Is  less  than  ours  In  the 
same  proportion  as  her  production  of  goods 
and  services,  also  known  as  the  g^ss  na- 
tional product.  (QNP) . 

Indeed,  energy  use  per  capita  and  ONP  are 
proportional  for  most  western  nations  If 
anything,  the  United  States  Is  more  energy 
effli  lent  than  most.  We  also  produce  more 
goods  and  services  per  person  In  relation  to 
the  amount  of  energy  we  use  than  Canada, 
Au.srraHa.  Japan.  The  Netherland.'i.  West 
Germany  and  the  United  Kingdom,  accord- 
ing to  Barkley's  Bank  Review 

Since  energy  use  and  QNP  arc  so  Inex- 
tricably linked,  it's  reasonable  to  suppose 
that  If  we  reduce  nur  energy  consumption  to 
half  Its  pre.sent  value,  we  would  produce 
proportionately  less  goods  and  fewer  serv- 
ices It  follows,  then,  that  our  nation  would 
require  a  proportionately  smaller  labor  force. 
which.  In  turn,  would  require  us  to  dismiss 
ten*  of  mlillons  of  people  from  their  Jobs. 
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As  for  something  more  authoritative  than 
Nader's  unsupported  claims  for  the  energy 
savings  that  can  be  gleaned  from  a  nation- 
wide energy  conservation  program,  the  Fed- 
eral Power  Commission  conducted  a  detailed 
study  of  that  precise  question,  and  the  re- 
sults were  released  last  year. 

With  a  "government  sponsored  crash  pro- 
gram," the  study  found,  the  energy  savings 
through  conservation  by  1985  would  be  "only 
3.2  per  cent  of  the  total  energy  use."  no- 
where near  Nader's  60  per  cent  figure. 

But  Nader  has  two  other  solutions  for  the 
energy  shortage  solar  and  wind  power.  "If 
we  could  ever  get  the  hobbyists  of  America 
to  start  building  windmills  and  solar  en- 
ergy collectors  out  of  Heathklts.  It  (the  en- 
ergy savings)    would  be  enormous." 

Generating  energy  from  the  burning  of 
wood  Is  another  Nader  favorite.  But  the  US. 
Commerce  Department  has  estimated  that  by 
1985  the  additional  energy  available  from 
solar  sources  combined  with  the  burning  of 
wastes  would  total  about  one-half  of  1  per 
cent  of  the  total  projected  energy  demand 

If  the  United  States  were  to  rely  on  the 
advice  of  Ralph  Nader  and  the  new  environ- 
mentalists the  certain  outcome  Is  that  the 
country  would  become  more  dependent  on 
foreign  energy  sources  than  we  are  now.  and 
we  are  already  Importing  60  per  cent  of  the 
oil  we  use. 

We  are  Importing  three  times  as  nruch  oil 
from  the  Middle  East  now  as  we  did  before 
the  Arab  oil  boycott  of  1973  Considering  the 
gasoline  shortage  which  took  place  then,  any 
new  boycott  would  be  proportionately  worse 
And  Canada,  which  sends  us  more  than  half 
our  Imports,  has  added  heavy  new  tariffs 
since  1973  and  has  informed  the  government 
that  It  Intends  to  phase  out  oil  shipments 
to  the  United  States  entirely  over  the  next 
decade. 

And  despite  what  the  leaders  of  the  anti- 
nuclear  movement  say.  there  Is  no  meaning- 
ful support  within  the  scientific  community 
In  favor  of  banning  nuclear  power  plants  or 
even  to  slow  down  their  construction. 

Nader  and  the  group  of  anti-nuclear  cru- 
saders following  him  have  consistently  pub- 
licized selected  opinions  of  only  about  a 
dozen  scientists,  most  of  whom  are  zealots 
and  who  espoiue  theories  U;at  In  some  cases 
are  held  by  them  alone.  These  opinions  arc 
used  in  support  of  Initiative  campaigns  to 
place  anti-nuclear  proposals  on  election  bal- 
lots. 

The  most  quoted  of  Nader's  sclentlst-zea- 
lot.3  is  John  Oof  man,  a  professor  emeritus  at 
the  University  of  California  at  Berkeley. 

Oof  man's  oft-repeated  charge  Is  that  the 
annual  release  of  toxic  and  radioactive  Plu- 
tonium from  nuclear  reactors  by  the  year 
2000  will  kill  500.000  persons  every  year  The 
Environmental  Protection  Agency  (EPAi 
estimates  that  the  amount  that  would  be 
released  would  be  one-half  ounce 

But  It  was  not  many  years  ago  when  Oof- 
man  was  an  active  member  of  the  same 
atomic  establishment  that,  during  the  days 
of  the  atmospheric  nuclear  weapons  testing, 
dumped  a  total  of  10  tons  of  the  stuff  into 
the  air  without  any  objection  from  Oof  man 
Today,  by  Oofman's  own  formula,  that  10 
tons  Is  100  times  more  plutonlum  than  would 
be  required  to  kill  off  the  entire  population 
of  the  earth  each  year,  every  year,  since  then 
If  Oof  man  were  correct,  the  human  race 
would  have  been  wiped  out  long  ago 

Instead,  the  Incidence  of  cancer  has  been 
rising  at  a  steady  rate  of  only  about  1  percent 
a  year  Since  the  astronomic  rise  In  cancers 
to  be  expected  before  now  If  Oof  man  was 
right,  has  not  materialized,  something  must 
be  very  wrong  with  his  calculations. 

I  asked  Oofman  about  his  tendency  to  ex- 
aggerate when  I  visited  him  In  hU  California 
office  In  1971.  shortly  after  he  changed  his 
mind  about  nuclear  energy.  He  admitted  his 
figures  were  misleading,  but  defended  the 
practice  by  pointing  out  that  since  the 
atomic  Industry  Is  so  strong  and  the  Indus- 
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try's  critics  so  weak,  such  extremes  were  not 
only   Justifiable   but   absolutely   necessary. 

Another  plutonlum  scientist  la  Edward  A. 
Martell.  a  participant  In  many  atmospheric 
nuclear  tests  while  he  was  a  U.S  Army  atomic 
weapons  expert.  He  Is  now  a  senior  chemist  at 
the  National  Center  for  Atmospheric  Re- 
bearch  In  Boulder 

After  years  of  publicizing  a  convincing 
argument  that  plutonlum  Is  more  dangerous 
than  government  authorities  believed.  Mar- 
tell  recently  changed  the  direction  of  his  re- 
search, too. 

Later  last  year  Martell  claimed  that 
atherosclerotic  plaques — the  fatty  deposits 
that  plug  up  blood  vessels  in  diseased 
hearts — are  really  radlatlon-lnduced  cancers. 
His  reason  for  this  conclusion  the  plaques 
are  more  radioactive  than  surrounding  tissue. 
But  80  are  other  deposits.  Including  normal 
bone. 

When  reminded  that  to  call  heart  disease 
a  kind  of  cancer  was  so  far-fetched  that  it 
might  damage  his  professional  credibility. 
Martell  replied  with  some  annoyance  that, 
"You're  either   with  us  or  against  us" 

Marten's  theory  would  seem  to  Ignore  some 
of  the  most  respected  experiments  In  the 
history  of  medicine,  which  demonstrate  that 
certain  chemicals  predictably  cause  cancer 
in  animals  Nevertheless,  In  the  face  of  this 
evidence  Martp;i  said  he  continues  to  believe 
that  "there  Is  no  chemical  bai»ls  at  all  for 
lung  cancer" 

In  an  Inter- lew  last  month,  he  said  "I 
started  a  whole  new  line  of  research  In  fact, 
there  is  nothing  published  on  it  at  all,  but 
It's  re.search  (Indicating)  that  chemicals  are 
of  little  con.iequence  in  cancer.  It's  all  radia- 
tion. The  Internal  alpha  emitters  (of  radia- 
tion) are  the  principal  causal  agent  of 
human  cancer,  of  atherosclerosis  and  earlv 
coronarles  and  strokes  "  But  Martelis 
theories  are  supported  by  very  few  other  re- 
searchers That  Is  not  unusual  In  the  sclen- 
llflc  conmiunlty.  For  example,  last  month 
two  Cornell  scientists  also  rejected  conven- 
tional wisdom  and  blamed  atheroeclerosls  on 
an  allergic  reaction  they  had  Just  discovered 
But  cleariy.  Just  because  some  unpopular 
views  have  been  proven  right  In  the  past  Is 
no  guarantee  that  every  minority  view  is 
correct. 

Another  oft-quoted  anti-nuclear  scientist 
Is  Ernest  Sternglass.  a  professor  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Pittsburgh  and  the  author  of  an 
article  titled  "The  Death  of  All  Children." 
published  by  F-squIre  magazine  For  several 
years  Sternglass  has  cranked  out  statistical 
studies  which  he  claims  .show  a  n^e  in  Infan* 
mortality  following  the  atmospheric  testing 
of  nuclear  wespons  In  Nevada 

But  Sternglass  recently  has  taken  a  new 
tack  with  his  research.  "The  effects  of  radia- 
tion become  more  and  more  critical  as  you 
get  lower  and  lower  doses"  he  clalm.s  "It's 
completely  contrary  to  common  sense,  I 
know,  and  It's  not  widely  recognized."  he  said 
In  a  telephone  interview 

Such  speculations  are  publicized  by  anti- 
nuclear  organl7.atlons  as  representing  proven 
facts,  or  at  the  very  least  the  views  held  by 
a  majority  of  scientists. 

Nothing  could  be  further  from  the  truth. 
But    critics   of    nuclear   power   among    the 
scientific    community — although     a    minor- 
ity— are  vocal  and  effective  propagandists 

A  case  In  point  is  David  D  Comev  "the 
famous  economist,"  as  Coloradans  for  Safe 
Power,  an  anti-nuclear  group,  likes  to  call 
him.  Comey  claims  nuclear  power  Is  uneco- 
nomic and  will   fall  of  lis  own   weight. 

Actually,  Comey,  who  works  for  a  Chicago- 
based  anti-nuclear  group,  is  hardiv  an  econ- 
omist He  holds  a  bachelor's  degf^e  in  philos- 
ophy and  says  he  has  considered  h!m.self  a 
propagandist  since  1969.  when  "I  did  a  series 
of  lectures  on  overt  and  covert  psychological 
techniques  for  the  Am>>rlcan  Army  " 

But  Comey's  claim  that  nuclear  economics 
will  kill  the  Industry  has  to  be  seen  against 
his  own  shaky  record  of  cri-dlblUiy  on  other 
matters. 
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"A  successful  propagandist  cannot  afford 
to  make  mistakes."  he  said  In  1976.  "Ten 
good  truthful  stories  will  be  canceled  by 
one  ml'itake."  But  Comey  often  doesn't  lis- 
ten to  his  own  advice.  One  of  his  many  "red 
herrings.'  as  Industry  publications  call  them, 
surfaced  last  October. 

Then,  a  front-page  story  In  the  Chicago 
Tribune  described  In  detail  how  a  UjS.  spy 
satellite  photographed  the  results  of  the  ex- 
plosion of  a  Russian  nuclear  reactor.  The 
story  descrlt)ed  In  detail  how  a  U.S.  spy  satel- 
lite photographed  the  results  of  the  atomic 
explosion.  A  large  crater,  fallen  trees,  human 
budies  ad  no  signs  of  life  to  the  area. 

But  the  story  turned  out  to  be  an  out- 
right hoax,  fed  to  the  Tribune  environmental 
editor  Casey  Bukro  by  David  Comey  him- 
self. Comey  admitted  this  to  a  November 
interview  In  Washtogton. 

So  It's  not  surprising  that  Comey's  eco- 
nomic "analyses"  of  nuclear  power  and  his 
predictions  of  economic  gloom  and  doom  are 
actually  clever  constructs  of  fact  and  fancy 
easily  destroyed  by  bona  fide  experts  to  the 
area  of  nuclear  economics. 

"The  data  (Comey  uses)  aren't  to  ques- 
tion." says  A.  David  Rossln  of  Chicago's  Com- 
monwealth Edison  Co.  "However,  he  made 
serious  errors  in  analyzing  his  data — either 
as  a  result  of  naivete  or  by  deliberate  mis- 
use of  the  data." 

N(.>  electric  utility  company  argues  that 
nuclear  power  Is  uneconomic.  Even  Public 
Service  Co  of  Colorado,  which  has  Its  coal- 
flred  plants  located  near  the  big  surface  de- 
posits of  coal  In  Wyoming,  will  pay  far  less 
for  nuclear  power  than  for  coal-generated 
power. 

According  to  the  company's  April  figures, 
Public  Service  pays  5.3  mills  per  kilowatt  for 
coal  and  only  1.7  mills  for  Its  nuclear  fuel. 
Ttie  small  amount  of  oil  used  by  the  utility 
costs  29  2  mills  per  kilowatt. 

Capital  costs  to  build  nuclear  plants  are 
higher  than  conventional  power  plants,  but 
nuclear's  relative  economic  advantage  still 
prevails.  Recent  figures  (the  1975  third  quar- 
ter) for  the  generation  of  electricity  by 
30  leading  utilities.  Including  all  costs,  Is 
SS.,")  mills  per  kilowatt  for  oil.  17.5  mills  for 
coal  and  12.3  mills  for  nuclear. 

Why,  then,  has  a  handful  of  scientists  be- 
come nuclear  critics?  Some  of  the  older  sci- 
entists, like  Oofman.  who  once  took  part  to 
the  big  nuclear  oversell  of  the  19508.  might  be 
motivated  by  a  desire  to  rectify  what  they 
now,  perceive  as  their  own  errors. 

But  In  the  main,  the  middle-aged  critics 
have  been  radicalized  by  a  single  bad  ex- 
perience, either  with  the  old  Atomic  En- 
ergy Commission  (AEC)  or  with  the  nuclear 
Industry  from  which  they  may  have  re- 
ceived a  patronizing  response  to  a  legitimate 
concern. 

Comey.  for  example,  says  It  was  a  "pat  on 
the  head"  from  a  utility  company  president 
that  turned  him  Into  a  critic. 

"Take  the  sad  case  of  Dr.  Henry  Kendall." 
said  Forbes  Magazine.  After  making  his  com- 
plaint. "The  AEC.  in  effect,  told  him  to  go 
Jump  In  the  lake."  Tet  It  was  Kendall's 
obie<'tlons  that  finally  caused  the  AEC  to  Im- 
prove Its  reactor  safety  backup  systems.  But 
Kendall  "was  so  soured  by  the  experience. 
thHt  he  became  a  propagandist  against  nu- 
clear development  It  was  Kendall.  In  fact, 
who  got  Ralph  Nader  Interested  In  the  sub- 
ject." 

Not  unexpectedly,  the  motivation  of  the 
younger  zealots  has  little  to  do  with  nuclear 
energy  Itself,  but  rather  with  the  quasi -reli- 
gious personal  life  style  changes  that  can  be 
found  In  virtually  every  area  of  American 
life 

For  example,  the  reasons  for  the  much 
publicized  defection  of  three  General  Elec- 
tric nuclear  engineers  in  California  recently 
are  dlfftise  and  have  nothing  whatever  to  do 
with  any  special  hazard  or  problem  or  exam- 
ple of  Incompetence  which  they  might  have 
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discovered  by  virtue  of  their  special  position 
as  insiders  In  nuclear  Industry. 

One  quit  OE  because  of  the  "uncertainty 
of  the  human  factor."  another  because  of 
the  American  decision  to  sell  nuclear  reac- 
tors abroad,  and  the  third  because  India  had 
exploded  an  atomic  bomb.  All  are  members 
of  the  quasl-rellglous  Creative  Initiative 
Foundation  which  teaches  that  since  pluto- 
nlum 1b  man-made  and  not  God-made,  It  Is 
evil. 

Wlien  the  three  eventually  appeared  be- 
fore the  Congressional  Jotot  Committee  on 
Atomic  Energy  they  presented  a  list  of 
things  they  said  must  be  done  to  make  nu- 
clear power  safer,  but  all  three  admitted 
that  the  problems  they  point  out  can  be  cor- 
rected. "The  depth  of  the  trio's  opposition  to 
nuclear  power  was,  as  a  result  of  their  testi- 
mony, rendered  uncertain,"  according  to  an 
observer. 

Nuclear  Regulatory  Commission  Chairman 
William  A.  Anders  said  after  their  testimony, 
"We've  heard  all  this  before  In  various  con- 
texts, and  were  doing  things  about  It  all  the 
time.  That's  what  we're  here  fcff." 

So  It  appears  that  the  great  nuclear  debate 
bolls  down  to  the  question  of  which  side  can 
manipulate  propaganda,  petitions  and  the 
press  the  best,  and  the  'winner  will  be  de- 
cided at  the  polls. 

Sensitive  to  the  storm  of  misinformation 
on  the  nuclear  question  and  mindful  of  the 
mistakes  of  the  past,  more  and  more  scien- 
tists are  concluding  that  trial  by  propaganda 
Is  a  bad  way  to  handle  such  a  complex  and 
Important  Issue. 

But  more  Importantly,  the  scientists  be- 
lieve a  moratorium  on  nuclear  pow«r  plants 
would  Increase  the  dependence  of  the  'United 
.States  upon  coal,  our  only  alternative  fuel 
And  the  use  of  coal  Is  a  far  more  hazardous 
way  to  generate  electric  power  than  with  nu- 
clear energy.  To  stop  nuclear  reactor  con- 
struction would  cause  eventual  po'wer  short- 
ages which  would,  In  turn,  create  unman- 
ageable social  problems  that  would  dwarf 
the  risks  associated  with  building  more  nu- 
clear plants. 

Most  scientists  believe  that  our  society 
must  accept  the  risks  of  nuclear  power  gen- 
eration In  any  ca.se.  Actually,  it's  a  no-wln 
situation,  because  with  oil  and  natural  ga.s 
running  out,  energy  will  never  again  be  as 
safe,  cheap  and  available  as  It  has  been  for 
the  last  hundred  years. 

Although  coal  and  nuclear  fuel  both  carry 
more  risks  than  oil  or  gas.  only  the  most  Im- 
probable hazards  of  the  nuclear  option  have 
been  publicized.  But  not  a  single  study  has 
supported  the  nuclear  critics'  claim  that  the 
absence  of  nuclear  power  can  be  compen- 
sated for  over  time  by  conservation  and  the 
use  of  solar  or  wind  energy. 

Tn  response  to  recent  efforts  to  ban  nu- 
clear power  plants  In  California  and  other 
states,  the  relative  risks  of  nuclear  energy 
and  coal  have  been  subjected  to  detailed 
analysis  and  the  results  are  overwhelmingly 
In  favor  of  nuclear. 

TTie  kind  of  nuclear  accident  dramatized 
by  Ralph  Nader  and  the  anti-nuclear  move- 
ment Is  a  cata.«<trophlc  leak  of  radtoactl-vlty 
from  anv  one  of  a  hundred  operating  nuclear 
p>ower  plants  which  would  kill  a  thousand  or 
more  persons  Such  a  leak  la  possible,  but  It 
Is  probable  onlv  once  In  a  million  years  Tt 
Is  about  as  likely  as  a  meteor  striking  a  U.S. 
population  center  and  causing  the  same 
number  of  deaths 

On  the  other  hand,  a  National  Academy  of 
Sciences  estimate  of  the  number  of  deaths 
that  would  occur  as  the  result  of  the  oper- 
ation of  100  coal -fired  generating  plants  of 
the  same  capacity  ranges  from  a  certainty  of 
200  per  year  to  as  high  as  10,000  a  year. 

These  deaths  would  be  caused  mainly  by 
pollution,  but  also  from  smaller  but  more 
frequent  accidents  directly  related  to  the 
power  plants  as  well  as  from  the  mining, 
processing  and  transportation  of  the  oo»l  to 
the  plants.  Considering  the  factors  assod- 
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ated  with  nuclear  power  and  ooal -generated 
power,  electricity  produced  by  nuclear  en- 
ergy Is  about  600  times  safer  than  tjie  sajne 
amount  of  energy  from  coal. 

The  probabllltlee  of  nuclear  accldentB  are 
considered  to  the  so-called  "RasmuBseD  re- 
port," which  undoubtedly  Is  the  most  ezt«i- 
slve  accident  assessment  study  ever  produced 
for  any  purpose  and  which  was  completed 
last  October  at  a  cost  of  more  than  $4  mll- 

llOE. 

Stung  by  criticism  that  "very  low"  was  the 
best  description  it  could  come  up  'with  tor 
describing  the  risks  of  comnierclal  nuclear 
reactors,  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission  or- 
dered the  study  to  1972. 

Mindful  of  Its  o'wn  declining  credibility 
plus  the  Inevitable  result  that  such  a  study 
would  be  scrutinized  by  Its  critics,  the  AEC 
made  every  effort  to  Insure  the  study's  im- 
partially and  validity. 

The  study  was  headed  by  Massachusetts 
Institute  of  Technology  professor  Norman  C. 
Basmussen  and  was  completely  todependect 
of  AEC  Influence  or  direction.  Only  10  of  the 
60  full-time  persons  tovolved  to  the  project 
were  AEC  employes. 

While  still  to  draft  form,  the  report  was 
circulated  to  todependent  reviewers  tor  oocn- 
ment,  and  the  report  was  re'vlewed  by  a 
specially  constituted  committee  of  the  Amfcr- 
Ican  Physical  Society  (APS) ,  which  Included 
nuclear  critics  among  Its  members.  The  Bas- 
mussen team  revsTote  the  draft  report  to  to- 
clude  and  reconcile  objections  from  the  to- 
dependent  reviewers  before  It  was  released  in 
final  form. 

About  the  report,  on  APS  commltte  mem- 
ber and  long-time  nuclear  critic,  Nobel  prlBe- 
wlnnlng  physicist  Hans  Bethe  said:  *The 
can.  therefore,  be  considered  as  the  total  rttk 
from  nuclear  accidents.  . .  . 

"It  does  not  necessarily  follow,  however, 
that  the  social  risks  associated  with  nuclear 
reactor  accidents  are  more  severe  than  those 
associated  with  fossil  fuels  (and  eventually 
vrlll  become  less)  since  there  are  major  op- 
portunities for  Improving  reactor  safety," 
Bethe  said. 

Another  respected  authority  and  author  of 
articles  critical  of  nuclear  power,  phyttlctet 
Prank  von  Hlppel  of  Princeton's  Center  for 
Environmental  Studies,  was  an  organizer  and 
member  of  the  APS  committee  which  re- 
viewed the  Rasmussen  report. 

"It  Is  not  so  obvious  to  me  that  we  should 
abandon  nuclear  energy,"  he  says.  "Of  spe- 
cial concern  are  the  totematlonal  Insta- 
bilities associated  with  the  oil  economy  and 
the  devastating  climatic  changes  which 
might  result  from  our  ever-tocreaslng  con- 
sumption of  fossil  fuels — coal  In  particular" 

What  are  those  social  Instabilities  expected 
to  be? 

If  environmentalists  succeed  to  stopping 
nuclear  power  and  In  squeeze-play  style  also 
slow  strlp-mlnlng  and  coal -fired  plant  con- 
struction, there  will,  of  course,  be  serious 
nationwide  power  shortages.  Ration  tog  and 
part-time  closings  of  Industrial  plants  ■will 
follow  and  surely  will  result  In  widespread 
unemployment. 

By  that  time.  It's  likely  that  an  awakened 
public  demand  will  override  environmental 
extremism  and  construction  of  nuclear  plants 
■will  begin  agato.  But  there's  a  lag-time  of 
six  to  10  years  between  the  decision  to  build 
a  plant  and  the  time  It  finally  comes  on  line 
It's  during  that  period  that  social  dlsrup'tlons 
caused  by  massive  unemployment  would  In- 
crease even  though  social  decision  makers 
might  be  doing  their  best  to  develop  nuclear 
energy  to  get  people  back  to  work. 

Many  fear  that  the  Instabilities  thus 
created  durtog  the  lag-time  decade  would 
result  to  a  public  demand  for  oil  at  any  cost 
War  for  plunder  Is  an  obvious  solution  and 
one  which  historically  governments  have 
resorted  to  easily. 

The  APS  cornmlttee  found  little  wrong 
with  the  Rasmussen  report.  Von  Hlppel  says : 
"The  consequences  of  each  of  our  wars  was 
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much  worse  than  any  nuclear  reactor  acci- 
dent could  ever  be  It  mlRht  be  fair,  there- 
fore, to  attribute  a  slpnlftcant  share  of  the 
probability  of  the  next  major  war  to  the  use 
of  oil  for  the  generation  of  electricity. 

"There  Is  a  s'rong  case  to  be  made  for  nu- 
clear power  It  Is  not  at  all  certain  that  we 
can  do  without  It," 

WThile  there  Is.  of  course,  no  way  to  meas- 
ure the  probability  of  war  over  energy,  the 
Rasnuissen  report  hswl  a  lot  to  say  about  risk 
from  other  factors 

Althovigh  It  Is  obviously  age-dependent, 
the  average  person  has  a  one-ln-lOO  chance 
of  dying  each  year  Terminal  lUness  kills 
most  of  us,  while  accidents  play  a  very  minor 
role  The  greatest  accident  rl.sk  comes  from 
the  automobile,  which  causes  nearly  56,000 
deatlia  per  year  nationally.  An  Individual's 
chances  of  dying  in  an  automobile  accident 
are  onp  in  4.000.  Prom  all  caiwes  combined, 
the  risks  of  accidental  death  are  one  \n  1,600 
per  person  each  year 

The  Ra.smiis.son  report  estimates  the  addi- 
tional risk  from  a  nuclear  reactor  accident 
of  death  to  any  Individual  as  one  In  6  blUlon 
a  year 

Von  Hlppel.  criticizing  "two  omissions  In 
the  calculatlon.s."  says  the  Raaniussen  Inves- 
tigators made  "an  underestlmau*  of  the  aver- 
age number  of  deaths  from  their  "reference" 
accident  by  one  or  two  orders  of  magnitude." 
Thus,  accepting  Von  Hlppels  ""worst  case'" 
estimate,  the  annual  Individual  death  rlak 
from  nuclear  power  plant  accident  becomes 
one  In  50  million 

Comparing  that  to  the  one-ln-lOO  risk 
from  all  causes  or  the  one-ln-l,600  from  all 
accidents,  it's  easy  to  see  why  there  la  not 
wlde.spread  support  In  the  scientific  commu- 
nity for  a  nuclear  moratorium — especially 
considering  the  InevltabUlty  of  Increased 
risks  no  matter  what  happen.s:  the  500 -times 
higher  death  risk  from  coal  and  the  much 
lilgher  although  unknown  risk  of  war. 

Other  studies  have  ajwes.sed  the  economic 
Impact  of  a  nuclear  moratorium.  Including 
one  In  January  by  Harvard's  Energy  and 
Environmental  Policy  Center. 

"It  turns  out  that  a  nuclear  moratortura 
would  cost  the  United  States  about  $300  bil- 
lion— equivalent  to  $1,500  per  person  or 
$6,000  for  a  family  of  four."  the  study  said. 
And  a  University  of  Missouri  study  com- 
pleted last  October  concluded: 

■"If  the  critics  are  wrong  in  their  assess- 
ment of  the  safety  of  nuclear  power  systems, 
and  their  failure  to  generate  any  substantial 
criticisms  of  the  Rasmusseu  report  incllcates 
they  are.  the  only  result  of  a  nuclear  power 
moratorium  will  be  additional  costs  to  the 
consumer  with  no  compeosatlng  Improve- 
ment In  the  quality  of  life. 

"In  fact,  the  necessity  to  bum  additional 
coal  and  oil  to  make  up  for  the  loss  of  nu- 
clear generating  capacity  will  hasten  the  de- 
terioration of  both  the  environment  and  the 
economy  of  the  United  States  with  an  in- 
evitable deterioration  in  the  quality  of  life," 
the  study  declared. 

Finally,  an  Increasing  number  of  sclentlsta 
are  beginning  to  take  notice  of  the  alarmist 
claims  made  by  the  antl-nuclear  groups 
Accordingly,  many  are  scrutinizing  the 
claims  closely  for  the  flrsc  time. 

One  thing  they  have  discovered  is  how 
simple  It  Is  to  I  ^ncoct  a  scare  story  "prov- 
ing" that  some  new  form  of  power  Is  more 
dangerous  than  It  actually  le.  Even  solar 
energy  isn"t  immime. 

Thought  to  be  the  most  benign  energy 
option  Imaginable,  solar  energy  Is  the  favor- 
ite alternative  of  the  nuclear  critics.  But 
solar  energy  to  heat  homes  can  be  made  to 
sound  terrifying  by  making  a  few  simple 
a.sRumption.s.  all  far  more  reasonable  than 
the  critics"  assumptions  concerning  nuclear 
energy,  and  adding  a  dash  of  propaganda 

For  example.  It's  well  known  that  roof- 
mounted  solar  heating  panels  work  better 
when    newly     fallen    snow     is    cleaned    off 
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quickly  rather  than  allowing  It  to  melt  away 
In  Its  own  good  time. 

Accordingly,  a  homeowner  might  reason- 
ably be  expected  to  make  an  extra  10  or  20 
trips  up  a  ladder  each  winter  to  clean  ofl  his 
solar  collectors,  trips  that  ho  ordinarily 
wouldn't  make  and  under  much  worse  con- 
ditions than  usual. 

Assume  that  this  Increases  his  total  yearly 
risk  to  lethal  falls  by  two  to  four  times,  a 
conservative  guess.  But  falls,  mostly  from 
ladders,  are  the  second  largest  cause  of  acci- 
dental deaths  in  this  country.  They  kill 
almost  18,000  persona  a  year.  Simply  multi- 
ply 18,000  by  two  and  four,  respectively,  and 
the  following  can  be  asserted,  though  prob- 
ably falsely; 

"Scientists  estimate  that  If  all  US.  homes 
were  heated  by  solar  energy.  36.000  to  72.000 
additional  deaths  could  result  each  year 
from  solar-associated  falls  alone." 

It  might  take  another  three-year,  $4  mil- 
lion Rasmussen  report  to  prove  that  state- 
ment wrong 

Thus,  however  well  intended,  or  however 
duped  by  their  leaders,  the  antl-nuclear  en- 
vlronmentallst.s  are  doing  America  an  his- 
toric disservice  because  they  do  not  acknowl- 
edge the  hazards  of  not  going  nuclear. 

For  the  fact  Is  that  It  Is  far  more  likely 
that  our  children  will  die  In  a  war  for  energy 
than  from  the  pollution  that  energy  causes. 


May  21,  1976 


PEOPLE'S    BICENTENNIAL    COMMIS- 
SION:   MARXIST    CON    ARTISTS 


HON.  LARRY  McDONALD 

or    CEOHGLA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  May  21.  1976 

Mr.  McDonald  of  Georgia.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  People's  Bicentennial  Com- 
mission— PBC — Is  a  Marxist  propaganda 
organization  seeking  to  present  a  warped 
version  of  America's  founding  principles 
to  her  people.  The  PBC,  founded  with  the 
assistance  of  an  old-time  Communist 
Party,  U.S.A.  organizer,  seeks  to  present 
Marxism  as  "Twentieth  Century  Ameri- 
canism " — as  Earl  Browder  used  to  say. 

The  PBC  radicals  are  currently  orga- 
nizing a  mass  demonstration  for  Wash- 
ington. D.C.,  on  the  Fourth  of  July  with 
the  U.S.  Capitol  as  its  target  The  ma.ss 
march  has  distinct  possibilities  of  posing 
a  threat  to  public  order  in  our  Nation  s 
Capital. 

Anthony  Harrlgran  of  the  U.S.  Indus- 
trial Council  is  well  informed  as  to  the 
PBC's  goal.s,  and  I  recommend  his  recent 
comments   on    that   organization: 

PBC    DiKTT    Tricks    Department 
(By  Anthony  H.  Harrlgan^ 

One  ordinarily  doesn't  think  of  political 
dirty  tricks  In  connection  with  the  bicenten- 
nial of  Anverlcan  Independence.  But.  then, 
the  People's  Bicentennial  Commission  Isn't  a 
straightforward  bicentennial  organization.  It 
Is  a  Marxist-oriented  political  organization 
masquerading  as  an  organization  celebrat- 
ing America's  200th  birthday. 

Many  communities,  organizations  and  or- 
dinary citizens  confuse  the  People  s  Btcen- 
teimlal  Commls.slon  with  the  official  bicen- 
tennial group.  The  PBC  gets  much  of  Its 
material  on  radio  because  of  this  confusion. 
Civic  and  college  groups  have  Invited  PBC 
representatives  to  speak.  Imagining  that  they 
have  extended  an  invitation  to  those  who 
want  to  uphold  American  values.  They  don't 
know,  as  syndicated  columnist  Allan  C. 
Brownfeld  has  reported,  that  the  founder 
and  head  of  the  PBC.  Jeremy  Rlfkin.  Is  "a 
self -proclaimed  socialist  revolutionary." 


The  PBC  Is  deeply  Involved  In  polltlral 
dirty  trlck.'^  For  example,  when  President 
Ford  gave  a  blrtritennlal  addre.s.s  at  Concord. 
MaAH  .  last  year.  The  PBC  sought  to  disrupt 
the  proceedings  with  a  dpmonstratlon.  The 
PBC  also  hopes  to  turn  July  4  ceremonies 
In  Washington  Into  a  triumph  for  radicalism. 
One  of  the  tia-stlCFt  things  the  PBC  has 
done  to  date  Is  to  write  a  hate  letter  to  the 
wives  of  prominent  buslnes.smen  around  the 
country.  In  Its  Insulting.  ofTenslve  commu- 
nication, the  PBC  writes  "Have  you  ever 
asked  lyour  husband  i  if  he  or  his  colleagues 
or  his  Arm  have  been  Involved  In  criminal 
activity?  Would  your  hu.sband  Inform  the 
authorities  if  he  was  aware  of  Illegal  con- 
duct among  his  friends  or  a-voclates?  Would 
you  Inform  the  authorltle.s  If  you  uncovered 
such  Information?  " 

Implicit  In  the.=e  questions  is  a  blanket 
smear  of  bu.slnessnien.  'I'he  aim  of  the  PBC. 
of  course.  Ls  to  condemn  business  and  busi- 
nessmen In  advance,  to  sell  the  idea  that 
the  capltall.st  system  la  corrupt. 

This  letter  from  the  PBC  belongs  In  the 
trash  can.  to  be  sure.  The  attempt  of  the  PBC 
to  speak  on  moral  Issues  Is  outrageous.  One 
hopes  that  the  wives  who  receive  this  letter 
understand  the  source  from  which  the  letter 
comes 

Another  example  of  the  PBCs  gutter  tac- 
tics Is  a  letter  It  !.s  mailing  to  the  .secretaries 
of  senior  executives  in  industry,  advising 
them  that  'The  PBC  Is  offering"  $25,000  in 
cash  to  you  if  you  can  provide  ks  with  con- 
crete Information  that  leads  to  the  arrest, 
prosecution,  conviction  and  imprisonment  of 
a  chief  executive  officer  of  one  of  America's 
Fortune  500  corporations  for  criminal  activ- 
ity relating  to  corporate  operations" 

The  American  corporate  system  Is  the  prin- 
cipal target  of  the  PBC.  Writing  in  The  Netr 
American  Movement,  Rlfkin  said  the  Left 
must  "turn  the  Bicentennial  Celebration  into 
a  campaign  designed  to  create  a  nia-ss  revolu- 
tionary' consciousness"  He  called  for  an  un- 
derstanding of  "revolutionary  Ideals"  that 
"links  Thomas  Paine.  Sam  Adams,  Benjamin 
Ru.sh  and  the  American  people  with  Lenin. 
Mao,  Che  Guevara,  and  the  struggle  of  all 
the  oppressed  people  in  the  world  " 

Among  the  sections  ll.st<»d  In  the  "Syllabus 
and  Study  Guide  to  the  American  Revolu- 
tion" distributed  bv  the  PBC  is  "n-.e  Marx- 
ist Interpretation  of  The  American  Revolu- 
tion." The  first  book  listed  In  this  section  Is 
a  volume  written  by  Herbert  Aptheker.  long- 
time Co.mmunlBt  Party  theoretician. 

The  full  story  of  the  PBC  -entitled  'A 
Radical  Attempt  To  Expropriate  America's 
200th  Annlvcrsarj'"— Is  available  in  a  booklet 
from  the  USIC  Ed  icatlona!  Foundation.  This 
report  on  the  PBC  descrlba,  the  ways  In  which 
that  organization  seeks  to  dl.st<.rt  the  mean- 
ing of  the  Anierlran  Revohitton.  which  was 
a  conservative  po::rk-al  movement  wholly 
unrelated  to  the  Marxl.st  revolutions  of  mod- 
ern times. 

The  background  furnished  by  the  Founda- 
tion report  helps  provide  the  proper  perspec- 
tive for  the  PBC's  current  effort  to  reach  wives 
of  businessmen,  attempting  to  create  a  spilt 
between  husband  and  wife,  and  t..  put  pres- 
sure on  the  husband,  while  degrading  the 
American  free  enterprise  system. 


May  21,  1976 


THE    SILENT    MA.TORITY    ON 
ABORTION 


HON.  BELLA  S.  ABZUG 

OF    NXW    TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday.  May  21.  1976 

Ms.  ABZUO.  Mr  Speaker,  abortion  Is 
an  is.sue  which  concerns  every  one  of  us 
and  it  has  been  Uie  subject  of  a  great 


deal  of  debate  in  both  Houses  of  the 
Congress.  Although  there  is  a  vocal 
minority  opposed  to  the  Supreme  Court 
decision  which  seeks  to  overturn  it.  a 
majority  of  the  American  people  support 
the  1973  landmark  decision  giving  women 
the  right  to  choose  an  abortion.  An  ex- 
cellent article  by  Jane  O'Reilly  appeared 
in  the  Wa.shington  Star  on  May  18.  and 
I  would  like  U)  take  tliis  opportunity  to 
insert  it  in  the  Record: 

The  Su-ent  Majoritt  on  Abortion 

Sooner  or  later  a  better  way  will  be  In- 
vented, but  at  the  moment,  women  still  have 
the  babies.  Tlierc  seems  to  be  a  wide  con- 
sensus In  the  United  States  that  the  woman 
whose  body  doe.s  the  work  Is  the  person  who 
gets  to  decide  whether  she  will  continue  with 
a  pregnancy  or  not. 

According  to  the  recent  CBS /New  York 
Times  polls.  67  percent  of  the  American  peo- 
ple support  the  1973  Supreme  Court  decision 
giving  women  the  unrestricted  right  to 
choose  abortion  In  the  first  trimester  of 
pregnancy. 

Two  weeks  ago  a  new  Harris  poll  concluded 
that  "a  clear  majority  of  54  percent"  supi>ort 
the  right  to  choose  abortion,  and  only  39 
percent  of  Americans  are  opposed.  The  Harris 
poll  also  says  that  the  "uldespread  feeling 
that  it  Ls  politically  dangerous  for  a  presi- 
dential candidate  to  support  legalized  abor- 
tion turns  out  to  be  viTong" 

So.  abortion  is  not  a  huge  Issue  nationally. 
Here  and  there,  a  few  congressmen  are  still 
bemg  greeted  by  shouts  of  "murderer!" 
everytlme  they  go  home.  The  shouters  are 
responding  to  the  political  organizing  of  the 
Catholic  bishops'  Pastoral  Plan  for  Pro-Life 
Activities.  It  would  be  nice  for  those  few 
embattled  candidates  to  hear  from  the  clear 
majority  for  choice.  According  to  a  January 
survey  by  Knlght-Rldder  newspapers  the 
majority  for  choice  Include  76  percent  of  all 
Catholics. 

Abortion  Is  an  emotional  and  moral 
dilemma  which  only  seems  to  be  a  political 
Issue  because  the  rlght-to-llfe  minority  Is 
so  extremely  loud  and  tireless,  and  political. 
In  their  ceaseless  effort  to  protect  the  rights 
of  the  fertilized  human  egg. 

They  have  considerably  less  sympathy  for 
the  human  being  whose  egg  It  Is.  As  the 
right-to-Ufe  people  see  It,  a  woman  harboring 
a  fertilized  egg  should  lose  certain  constltu- 
tlwiial  rights  such  as  the  right  to  privacy  and 
t.o  freedom  of  religion.  She  should.  In  protec- 
tion of  tlie  eggs  presumed  ■persoiihood," 
lose  her  own  personhood  and  become  entirely 
subservient  to  her  biological  condition. 

Most  of  us  are  quite  willing  to  let  them 
believe  that,  as  long  as  we  don't  have  to 
believe  It  too.  B':t  they  are  not  willing  to  be 
so  democratic  ITiey  thrive  on  schemes  and 
plots  to  Impose  their  view. 

Only  a  couple  of  weeks  ago.  on  April  28. 
the  Senate  was  surprised  to  find  Itself  de- 
bating whether  to  consider  a  constitutional 
amendment  to  forbid  all  abortion;?.  Sen. 
Jesse  Helms.  as.sLsted  by  Sens  James  Buckley 
and  Dewey  Bartlett,  was  Indulging  In  a  little 
parliamentary  plot  to  circumvent  regular 
procedure  The  Constitutional  Amendments 
Subcommittee,  following  regular  procedure, 
rejected  all  proposed  antlabortlon  amend- 
ments after  one  and  a  half  years  of  hearings. 

During  the  recent  debate  on  the  floor  of 
the  Senate  It  was  Sen.  Birch  Bayh's  weary 
duty,  as  chairman  of  that  subcommittee  to 
remind  the  antl-cholce  faction  that  abortion 
"Is  not  an  Issue  that  can  be  properly  or  ef- 
fectively dealt  with  In  a  constitutional  con- 
text " 

The  occasion  was  Ignored  by  the  press, 
which  may  or  may  not  Indicate  something 
about  Its  Importance.  But  the  Congressional 
Record  for  the  day  suggests  the  afternoon 
was  not  without  Its  Illuminating  moments. 

The  principal  llltunlnatlon  is  that  United 
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States  senators  do  not  feel  at  home  In  dis- 
cussions of  human  reproductlvlty,  and  many 
of  them  Eire  111  at  ease  when  reminded  of 
women's  role  In  the  proems.  Even  Sen.  Bayh, 
the  under-appreciated  champion  of  wom- 
en's rights,  felt  great  reservations  about 
"here,  alive  and  In  full  color  discussing  an 
Issue  that  Involves  one  of  the  most  Intimate 
personal  acts  of  two  human  beings  In  scien- 
tific terms." 

The  senators'  scientific  attempts  centered 
around  notions  of  fertilization.  Implanta- 
tion, and  the  start  of  life.  No  one  knows 
when  life  begins — they  can  only  believe — 
so  no  one  persuaded  anyone  else.  Sen.  Bart- 
lett suggested  "so-called  hard  cases" — teen- 
age victims  of  rape  and  Incest — could  get  a 
D&C  before  Implantation  took  place.  Com- 
pounding the  absurdity  of  his  own  argument. 
Sen.  Bartlett  said  "during  that  period  we  do 
not  know  whether  an  abortion  would  be 
taking  place  or  not.  But  It  cannot  be  proved 
that  It  Is,  and  I  feel  that  Is  the  Important 
fact," 

The  Senators  floundered  on.  Sen.  Buckley 
made  the  customary  rlght-to-llfe  leap  In 
logic  from  abortion  to  euthanasia.  Sen.  Har- 
rison Williams  and  Sen.  James  Abourezk 
pointed  out  that  no  amendment  such  as 
Helms'  could  be  enforced.  Almost  everyone 
found  lime  to  express  their  personal  abhor- 
rence of  abortion.  At  the  end  the  vote  to 
table  the  motion  to  further  consider  the 
amendment  was  47-40  for  tabling.  That  sug- 
gests many  senators  did  not  notice  that  In 
1974  all  but  one  of  62  consistently  pro-abor- 
tion congressmen  were  reelected,  and  of  113 
antl -abortion  congressmen  24  were  not  re- 
turned. 

Throughout  the  afternoon's  debate,  a 
pregnant  woman's  decision  to  abort  was 
often  referred  to,  with  considerable  con- 
tempt, as  a  matter  of  convenience.  Bearing 
a  child  is  an  Inconvenience  no  man  has  ever 
confronted.  As  Sen.  Bayh  said,  "we  are  talk- 
ing about  whether  a  woman  has  the  right 
to  make  that  personal  decision  or  whether  we 
are  going  to  meike  It  for  her  or  prohibit  her 
from  making  It.  Although  I  am  prepared  to 
make  It  as  a  man,  I  aim  not  prepared  to  make 
It  for  a  woman." 


CONFERENCE   REPORT   ON   SENATE 
CONCURRENT  RESOLUTION   109 


HON.  JOSEPH  L.  FISHER 

OF  vmciNiA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  May  21,  1976 

Mr.  FISHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  again,  after 
a  good  deal  of  further  thought,  I  voted 
on  May  13  not  to  approve  the  conference 
report  on  the  first  budget  resolution  for 
fiscal  year  1977  (S.  Con.  Res.  109) .  I  also 
voted  against  the  resolution  when  it  first 
was  acted  on  by  the  House.  Although  the 
Senate-House  conference  recommended 
a  reduction  in  outlays  for  fiscal  year  1977 
of  slightly  more  than  $2  billion,  with  a 
consequent  reduction  in  the  anticipated 
deficit.  I  stiU  came  dowTi  on  the  side  of 
wanting  an  even  greater  outlay  and  defi- 
cit reduction. 

The  primary  reason  for  my  vote  was 
my  belief  that  lower  targets  or  guide- 
lines, particularly  for  outlays  and  the 
deficit,  would  be  desirable  at  this  time. 
The  economy  has  been  improving  rapidly 
and  the  outlook  is  favorable  even  though 
unemployment  remains  too  high  and  the 
rate  of  Inflation  has  not  yet  been  brought 
down  to  a  satisfactory  rate.  But  the  over- 
whelming evidence  is  for  continued  eco- 
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nomic  improvement.  If  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment is  ever  to  achieve  a  balanced 
budget  over  the  duration  of  a  business 
cycle,  it  is  absolutely  necessarj-  to  reduce 
a  swollen  deficit  rapidly  during  the  up- 
swing and  prosperous  phases  of  the  busi- 
ness cycle.  Now  is  the  time  to  make  good 
on  this  pledge.  Therefore,  my  vote  this 
time  was  to  disapprove  budget  targets 
that  I  think  are  still  somewhat  too  high. 

I  have  particularly  in  mind  that  the 
mid -May  budget  vote  is  on  targets  or 
guidelines  which  are  supposed  to  influ- 
ence the  consideration  of  numerous  ap- 
propriation bills  between  now  and  mid- 
September  when  the  final  vote  on  the 
fiscal  1977  budget  magnitudes  will  be 
taken.  I  think  the  Congress  and  the  coun- 
try ought  to  set  targets  for  outlays  and 
deficit  that  the  coimtry  will  have  to 
strain  to  reach.  I  would  have  been  pleased 
to  vote  for  a  budget  resolution  that  had 
a  lower  figure  for  outlays  than  $413.3 
billion,  although  I  do  not  subscribe  to 
the  President's  recommendation  of  $395.8 
billion. 

There  are  a  number  of  budget  cate- 
gories listed  within  total  outlays  in  the 
resolution  which  I  think  can  be  reduced 
somewhat.  The  particular  prograjns  in- 
cluded within  the  category  totals  which 
I  wiU  be  scrutinizing  as  ap>propriation 
bills  come  forward  include  food  stamps, 
the  Postal  Service,  certain  welfare  ex- 
penditures, certain  public  works,  among 
others.  Special  effort  will  have  to  be 
made  to  increase  efficiency  In  these  and 
all  government  programs  so  that  the 
same  services  can  be  delivered  at  lower 
cost.  I  verj'  much  favor,  and  have  spon- 
sored a  bill,  which  will  require  complete 
justification  of  every  governmental  pro- 
gram at  least  once  every  4  years.  I  hope 
this  bill  will  become  law  promptly  be- 
cause it  will  help  in  combing  through  the 
various  programs  to  remove  unnecessary 
activities. 

If  during  the  course  of  the  next  4 
months  before  final  budget  guidelines 
are  set.  it  proves  impossible  to  reduce 
expenditures,  then  of  course  I  will  have 
to  reconsider  the  guideUnes.  But  I  see 
everj-  advantage  in  establishing  low  ceil- 
ings now  as  an  incentive  for  restraining 
appropriations  that  will  be  voted  this 
summer. 

Far  less  attention  has  been  given  to 
the  revenue  estimates  and  targets  set  out 
in  the  budget  resolution  and  there  has 
been  almost  no  disagreement  between  the 
Senate  and  the  Housing  regarding  this 
matter.  Each  body  has  assumed  continu- 
ation of  the  existing  tax  reduction  pro- 
gram that  was  initiated  last  year.  I  think 
it  is  possible  that  the  pickup  in  the  econ- 
omy will  be  strong  enough  that  more 
revenue  will  be  taken  in  during  fiscal 
1977  than  has  been  estimated  and  that 
unemplo>-ment  compensation  and  other 
expenditures  may  be  less  than  antici- 
pated. Particularly  on  the  revenue  side 
this  could  greatly  ease  the  Crovemment's 
financial  situation  and  mean  a  further 
significant  reduction  in  the  1977  deficit. 
The  economic  situation  as  it  unfolds  will 
have  to  be  watched  closely  so  that  future 
revenue  estimates  can  be  adjusted  appro- 
priately. 

I  am  somewhat  disturbed  by  tlie  as- 
sumption in  the  revenue  estimates  con- 
tained in  the  budget  resolution  that  a 
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tax  rcfonn  meaam  mm  ptndlng  In  the 
Senate  will  become  law  and  result  In  $2 
billion  ill  Increa-sed  revenues  for  fiscal 
1977.  This  estimate  Is  higher  than  what 
would  result  from  the  Houat  tax  reform 
measure  passed  last  December,  and 
higher  still  than  what  now  ap;>ears  to  be 
hkely  from  the  Senate.  This  is  a  further 
reason  for  preferring  lower  estimates  of 
outlays. 

Finally  I  want  to  make  It  clear  that  my 
vote  against  the  budget  resolution,  both 
when  It  was  first  taken  up  In  the  House 
and  again  In  the  conference  report  should 
not  be  interpreted  as  a  vote  of  no  con- 
fidence in  the  new  budget  process.  I  think 
the  Budget  and  Impoundment  Control 
Act  which  established  the  new  congres- 
sional budget  process  Is  a  most  important 
reform.  I  simply  cannot  support  the 
totals  which  have  been  set. 


FORD  LEADING  REGULATORY 
REFORM  FIGHT 


HON.  ROBERT  H.  MICHEL 

OP  nxiNoifl 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENT ATTVES 

Friday.  May  21.  1976 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  recent 
editorial  in  the  Wall  Street  Journal  notes 
the  diligent  efforts  of  the  President  to 
reform  the  unwieldy  and  costlj'  regula- 
tory process  In  the  Nation  today,  and 
praises  him  for  It.  while  wondering  aloud 
why  it  is  that  a  matter  of  such  immense 
importance  has  not  received  the  public- 
ity it  deserves. 

I  think  the  point  Is  well  taken,  and  I 
think  the  President  deserves  some  real 
credit  for  what  he  Is  doing.  I  for  one  am 
prepared  to  give  It  to  him/  and  I  hope 
the  Nation  as  a  whole  will.  tlso. 

You  see.  his  decision  to  tackle  this 
problem  represents  a  real  commitment 
to  principle  as  against  expediency.  The 
editorial  notes  the  clear  reason  for  this. 
without  drawing  the  .same  ccnclusion  di- 
rectly. Big  business,  of  whid^  we  Repub- 
licans are  so  often  thoughl|  the  tools,  is 
vehemently  against  real  rijulatory  re- 
form, because  the  maze  ol  regulations 
works  generally  to  .solidify  their  market 
positions  and  .shield  them  worn  compe- 
tition. Thus  airlines  and  ottier  business 
lobbies  have  been  loud  in  jproclalmlng 
that  they  need  the  regulatlc  na. 

So  Mr  Ford  might  well,  n  the  name 
of  expediency  shoved  the  re  orms  to  the 
back  burner,  but  he  did  not.  He  stuck  by 
Repubhcan  principle — the  )rlnclple  of 
free  and  competitive  econ  imlcs — even 
when  that  position  worked  t)  the  disad- 
vantage of  the  captains  of  1  idustry. 

This  Is  leadership  at  Its  b<  st;  it  is  do- 
ing the  right  thing,  no  matt<  r  where  the 
chips  fall  It  Is  the  Ford  af  jroach  and 
rlP-^erves  the  applause  of  all  Americans. 

The  article  follows: 

Selling    REfitri.ATORT    Rr  ^orm 

One  of  President  Ford's  basl ;  shortcom- 
ings on  the  hustings  has  been  hla  failure 
to  convey  to  the  public  the  In  portance  of 
his  administration's  major  eooo^mlc  Initia- 
tive, regulatory  reform 

He  has  been  attempting,  agafest  formid- 
able odds,  to  set  In  motion  pr  tcesses  that 
would  systematically  dismantle  i  hoee  actlvl- 
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ties  of  government  that  inhibit  comp>etttlon. 
It  la  an  effort  that  Is  responsive  to  the  very 
evident  public  concerns  over  the  Impacts  of 
big  government.  Why,  then.  Is  the  President 
having  so  much  trouble  persuading  the  pub- 
lic of  the  worth  of  his  efforts? 

The  Immediate  answer,  which  we  have 
touched  on  here  before.  Is  that  he  has  not 
demonstrated  sufficient  dedication  to  It  him- 
self. He  committed  a  primary  error  last  De- 
cember by  not  vetoing  the  Energy  Policy  and 
Conservation  Act,  which  continued  the  costly, 
wasteful  and  antl-competltlve  federal  regu- 
lation of  the  oil  industry.  Few  better  oppor- 
tunities present  themselves  for  a  President  to 
make  a  bold  and  dramatic  stroke  In  defense 
of  the  market  principle. 

But  some  things  should  also  be  said  In  the 
President's  defense.  His  Initiative*  In  the  di- 
rection of  deregulation  have  been  consider- 
able, however  low  the  yield  in  terms  of  politi- 
cal visibility  and  substantive  results  For  ex- 
ample, he  managed  to  Introduce  more  flex- 
ibility Into  the  ICC's  control  over  rail  freight 
rates  as  part  of  the  rail  modernization  bill 
earlier  this  year.  He  Is  seeking  legislation  that 
would  reduce  federal  restraints  on  price  com- 
petition In  aviation  and  trucking. 

Federal  agencies  have  been  asked  to  find 
ways  to  cut  paperwork  and  regulatory  delays, 
apparently  with  some  results.  The  admin- 
istration backed  such  other  successes  as  the 
repeal  of  federal  "fair  trade"  laws,  which 
had  allowed  some  manufacturers  to  fix  re- 
tall  prices,  and  the  introduction  of  price 
competition  among  stock  brokers. 

And  last  week,  the  President  asked  Con- 
gress to  enact  a  comprehensive  agenda  to 
further  such  attempts.  It  calls  for  a  four- 
year  national  effort  to  Identify  areas  where 
the  cost  of  government  regulation  exceeds 
benefits  and  to  formulate  new  laws  to  reduce 
regulatory  interference  If  Congress  adopts 
the  measure,  the  agenda  would  begin  next 
year  with  transportation  and  agriculture. 
continue  In  1978  Into  mining,  heavy  manu- 
facturing and  public  utilities,  then  in  1979 
into  light  manufacturing  and  construction 
and  finally  in  1980  into  communication,  fi- 
nance. Insurance,  real  estate,  trade  and  serv- 
ices. 

It  Is  Interesting  that  the  general  effort  to- 
wards regulatory  reform  has  attracted  bi- 
partisan support  in  Congress  Senator  Ken- 
nedy, for  example,  has  Introduced  his  own 
bin  to  require  federal  agencies  to  promote 
competition  as  part  of  their  decision-making 
processes.  Senator  Mu.skle  Is  also  taking  a 
tougher  line  towards  the  problem  of  regula- 
tory agency  proliferation  by  promoting  a 
"sunset"  bUl  that  would  require  agencies  to 
Justify  their  existence  or  shut  down. 

But  the  President  Is  leading  the  movement 
Why  Isn't  he  getting  more  credit  for  It? 

The  Inarticulateness  of  his  campaign  gen- 
erally U  partly  to  blame  Further.  It  always 
Is  difficult  to  dramatize  deregulatory  efforts 
and  to  forecast  their  public  benefits,  even 
though  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  In- 
creased market  competition  yields  benefite 
Finally,  special  Interest  groups  are  working 
mightily  to  try  to  undermine  the  deregula- 
tory thrust  by  attempting  to  generate  pub- 
lic fears  about  Its  consequences 

One  of  the  myths  the  President  has  ex- 
ploded through  the  deregulatory  drive  Is  the 
broad  assumption  that  there  Is  a  strong  re- 
.sentment  among  businessmen  of  federal  reg- 
ulation The  airliner  and  trucking  companies 
have  demonstrated  through  their  lobbying 
efforts  that  some  of  the  strongest  support  for 
antl-competltlve  regulation  oomes  from  regu- 
lated Industries.  As  one  White  House  official 
notes,  the  proregulatlon  constituencies  are 
far  more  vocal  In  Washington  than  anv  antl- 
regulatlon  lobbies 

Since  deregulation  Is  an  effort  conducted 
on  behalf  of  the  public  and  often  against  the 
wtshea  of  special  interests  It  requires  some 
political  courage  The  PreMdent  has  not  al- 
ways been  bold  enough  But  he  deserves  more 
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credit  and  support  than  he  has  received  for 
the  boldness  he  has  demonstrated  What  he 
Is  attempting  Is  far  more  Important  than  has 
so  far  been  perceived 


BICENTENNIAL  HERITAGE— MORE 
THAN   A  LEGACY 

HON.  GEORGE  HANSEN 

r   KiAno 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  May  21.  1976 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  my  col- 
leagues know,  each  yeai-  the  Veterans  of 
Foreign  Wars  and  Its  Ladies  Auxiliary 
conducts  a  Voice  of  Democracy  Contest. 
This  year's  theme  was  "What  Our  Bi- 
centennial Heritage  Means  to  Me."  and 
the  Idaho  winner  in  this  contest  was 
Vaughn  Paul  Stepherison  of  Acequia, 
Idaho. 

Vaughn  Is  the  son  of  Eldon  and  Erlene 
Stephenson  who  are  both  school  teachers. 
Age  16.  Vaughn  Is  a  student  at  Minidoka 
County  High  School  in  Rupert,  Idaho. 

I  am  proud  of  Vaughn  and  pleased 
with  the  enthusiasm  he  expresses  for  his 
countr%-  and  its  heritage. 

Mr.  Speaker.  Vaughn's  winning  speech 
follows : 

Perhap.s  it  is  only  the  constant  reminders 
that   every   day  I   see   and   hear,   that   I  am 
more    fully    able    to    appreciate    the    events 
which,  over  the  past  two  hundred  years,  have 
shaped  these  United  States.  Even"  so.  I  have 
the  highest  admiration,  gratitude  and  respect 
for  the  people  who.  like  the  sculptor,  shaping 
and  fashioning  rough  clay  Into  a  true  mas- 
terpiece of  expression,   molded   thirteen  op- 
pressed   colonies    Into    the    greatest    nation 
earth  has  seen    All  too  often  when  the  bi- 
centennial Is  mentioned  all  that  is  thought 
of  Is  America  as  It  was  two  hundred  years 
ago.  I  personally  feel  that  what  should   be 
considered    Is   our   heritage   over   the  entire 
course  of  our  nation's  history.  With  that  in 
mind.  I  would  like  to  delve  more  deeply  into 
my  feelings  toward  our  bicentennial  heritage 
Where  can  one  really  begin  to  tell  of  our 
great  heritage?  I  suppose  that  first  and  fore- 
most should  come  this  unique  American  form 
of  government,  for  without  It.  nothing  else 
could  have  transpired  In  the  manner  which 
It  did.  Much  as  been  said  about  the  found- 
ing fathers,   and   there   probably   cannot   be 
enough  credit  given  to  such  great  men    Allow 
me   to  relate  a   few   Instances   which   I   feel 
depict   the   early    .Amerlciin    patriotic    spirit 
Five    signers    of    the    Declaration    of    Ind* 
pendence  were  captured  by  the  British  anrl 
tortured   before   they   died.    Another   signer. 
Thomas  Nelson,  noted  that  the  British  com- 
mander, Lord  CornwalUs.  had  Uiken  over  the 
.Velson  home  for  his  headquarters  during  the 
battle    of    Torktown     Nelson    urged    General 
Washington  to  open  fire    The  home  was  de- 
stroyed   and    Nelson    died    bankrupt     These 
same  Continental  Congressmen  served  with- 
out  pay.   as  did  George   Washington,   in   hla 
capacity  as  Commander  In  Chief  of  the  Con- 
tinental Army   All  so  that  this  nation  could 
achieve  Independence.  To  ptaraphrafe  Nathan 
Hale,  they  regretted  that  they  had  but  one 
life  to  give  for  their  country. 

With  the  government  esUblLshed,  the  rest 
of  the  great  American  achievement  was  abl« 
to  take  place 

What  then  Is  the  rest  of  our  bicentennial 
heritage?  To  me.  it  Is  two  hundred  years  of 
more  than  Just  those  great  sarrlflces  It  Is 
the  compilation  of  the  uniquely  American 
life  form  It  Is  our  choice  herlta^-e  a.s  Amer- 
icans to  have  our  history  filled  with  such 
great     stateemen     as     George     Washington. 
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Thomas  Jefferson,  John  Adams.  Andrew  Jack- 
son. Daniel  Webster.  Abraham  Lincoln.  Henry 
Clay.  Theodore  Roosevelt.  Woodrow  Wilson, 
and  countless  others.  But.  as  I  have  men- 
tioned, the  bicentennial  heritage  Is  more 
than  Just  a  legacy  of  government  The  Amer- 
ican achievement  Includes  the  literature  of 
such  genlu.ses  as  Henry  Wadsworth  Long- 
fellow. Wall  W^lltmaIl,  Ralph  Waldo  Emer- 
son. Herman  Melville,  and  John  Steinbeck,  to 
name  a  few.  America  has  danced,  Kung.  and 
listened  to  the  music  of  such  men  as  Stephen 
Poster.  Irving  Berlin,  Roger.s  and  Hanruner- 
steln,  Louis  Armstrong,  Frank  Sir.atra.  and 
countless  others.  We've  laugl:ied  over  the 
years  at  the  witticisms  of  Ben  Franklin,  Mark 
Twain,  WUl  Rogers,  Groucho  Marx,  and  Mel 
Brooks.  America  has  cheered  for  such  sports 
heroes  as  Jim  Thorpe,  Babe  Ruth,  Red 
Grange,  Willie  Mays.  Joe  DlMaggio,  Wilt 
Chamberlain,  and  major  leagues  of  others. 
America  and  the  entire  world  has  marveled 
at  the  Innovations  of  Thomas  Edison,  Henry 
Ford,  Alexander  Graham  Bell,  and  Ell  Whit- 
ney. 

To  summarize  my  feelings  Into  a  short 
thought,  I  shall  refer  to  a  quotation  by  Ben- 
jamin Franklin  When  asked,  after  the  Con- 
stitutional Convention  had  ended,  what  kind 
of  government  had  been  given  to  the  people, 
he  replied.  "We  have  given  you  a  republic  for 
as  long  as  you  will  keep  it."  For  two  hun- 
dred years  we  have  kept  It,  and  been  given 
much  more 


MOTHERHOOD.  APPLE  PIE.  AND  THE 
SCHOOL  LUNCH  PROGRAM 


HON.  WILLIAM  F.  GOODLING 

OF    PENNSTLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  May  21.  1976 

Mr.  GOODLING  Mr  Speaker.  I  would 
like  to  share  with  my  colleagues  two 
articles  which  appeared  in  the  Wash- 
ington Star  UiL<:  week  on  the  school  lunch 
program.  These  articles  reveal  that  the 
concepts  that  many  Mem.bers  of  the 
House  have  about  this  program — as  wit- 
nessed by  the  debate  on  the  school  lunch 
bill  last  year — need  to  be  updated. 

During  the  consideration  of  this  leg- 
islation, I  argued  that  the  reason  that 
participation  in  the  reeular  school  lunch 
program  Ls  declining  is  not  the  high  cost 
of  a  school  lunch  as  the  .school  lunch 
lobby  cried,  but  a  result  of  changing 
times.  We  should  face  up  to  the  changes 
that  the  participant.s — the  students — 
are  demanding.  This  does  not  mean  that 
we  have  to  have  a  McDonald's  In  every 
.school,  but  it  should  mean  that  we  can- 
not continue  to  subsidize  lunches  that 
children  do  not  want  and  benefit  only 
the  tra.sh  collectors. 

I  was  pleased  that  the  House  accepted 
some  of  my  views  on  this  last  year  and 
voted  against  a  maximum  charge  of  35 
cents  for  any  lunch  with  the  Federal 
Government  making  up  the  difference 
between  the  maximum  charge  and  the 
cost  of  the  lunch.  This  type  of  legislat- 
ing would  nnlv  have  encouraged  Ineffi- 
cient .-^chool  lunch  programs  Unfortu- 
nately, .some  lobby  groups  are  still  play- 
ing on  the  motherhood  and  apple  pie 
concept  of  the  school  lunch  program  bv 
•saying  that  a  vote  for  the  Goodllng 
amendment  was  against  school  lunch. 
Non.sense.  The  .school  lunch  program  Is 
alive   and    kicking — but   wasteful.   The 
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Congress  took  one  step  toward  improv- 
ing the  program,  and  at  the  same  time 
benefiting  the  taxpayer,  by  mandating 
that  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
allow  high  school  students  to  refuse  food 
items  that  they  do  not  intend  to  eat,  and 
to  do  a  comprehensive  stud5'  on  plate 
waste.  I  hope  that  when  the  final  results 
of  this  study  are  in — and  the  preliminary 
results  show  that  20  percent  of  all  food 
put  in  front  of  our  kids  is  wasted — that 
the  Congress  will  not  be  afraid  to  stand 
up  to  the  lobby  group  identified  in  one 
article  as  the  "nutrabiddies." 

The  articles  follow: 
S400  Mlli-ion   in   Food  Jtinked  in   Schools 

Each     Year — 25     Million     Served     Strssi- 

DizED   Lunches   Evekt   Day 

(By  Michael  Satchell  1 

Of  all  the  federal  programs  near  and  dear 
to  America's  heart,  few  combine  the  Ideals  of 
motherhood  aiid  apple  pie  better  than  school 
breakfast  and  school  lunch. 

The  Images  are  irresistible.  The  Jolly  cook- 
ing lady  baking  fresh  bread  and  cookies  In 
the  school  cafeteria,  whipping  up  tasty  meals 
for  her  little  charges.  Bright-eyed  children 
from  poor  families  eagerly  munching  down 
eggs,  bacon  and  sausage  for  breakfast.  Rosy- 
cheeked  little  nippers  In  the  lunchroom,  du- 
tifully eating  their  carrots  and  peas,  coming 
back  for  second  helpings  of  her  mouth-water- 
ing fried  chicken,  begging  for  more  pineapple 
upside  down  cake  that's  better  than  mom 
:nakes 

All  that  delicious  food,  and  all  that  good, 
wholesome  milk  to  build  young  bodies  and 
develop  young  minds  And  all  made  possible 
by  the  wisdom  and  generosity  of  Uncle  Sam. 
It's  tax  money  Invested  in  the  health  and 
well  being  of  America's  future  generation. 
For  a  Washington  politician,  bankable  votes. 
A  blue  chip  federal  aid  program  beloved  by 
liberals  and  conservatives  alike. 

Trouble  Is.  school  lunch  and  school  break- 
fast Lsnt  like  that  anymore,  and  the  result 
Is  that  some  $400  million  worth  of  food  and 
milk  ts  now  being  thrown  away  each  year. 

Today  school  breakfast  often  consists  of  a 
gooey,  sugary  piece  of  confection  called  a  for- 
tified breakfast  cake  instead  of  a  plate  of  eggs 
and  bacon,  a  meal  that  sticks  to  the  teeth 
rather  than  the  ribs. 

At  lunch  many  elementary  school  young- 
sters line  up  In  front  of  a  table  and  pick  up  a 
cardboard  carton  of  milk,  a  plastic  cold  pack 
and  an  aluminum  foil  hot  pack  that  looks 
like  a  miniature  TV  dinner. 

When  they  peel  back  the  plastic  wrap  and 
tinfoil,  they  find  food  that  has  been  pre- 
cooked, chilled  or  frozen,  and  reheated.  It  Is 
(jften  bland  and  soggy.  It  Is  largely  odorless 
and  often  tasteless.  It  Is  high  In  sugar,  starch, 
synthetics,  artificial  colorings,  artificial  fla- 
vorings and  refined  foods  It  is.  says  nutri- 
tionist Mary  Goodwin,  "formulated,  fabri- 
cated, fortified,  frivolous  and  fake"— the  five 
F's  of  school  lunch. 

Some  of  the  meat  dlshee  contain  up  to  30 
percent  textured  vegetable  protein  or  TVP. 
The  kids  complain  that  the  hamburger  tastes 
funny  Concerned  nutritionists  continue  to 
worry  over  the  fact  that  laboratory  tests  show 
TVP  may  cause  kidney  damage  in  rats 

The  lunches  presented  to  many  elementary 
school  youngsters  around  the  country,  In- 
cladlne  New  York,  the  District  of  Columbia, 
and  on  some  days,  Montgomery  County,  will 
have  been  cooked  and  pre-plated  several 
weeks  earlier  by  large  food  companies,  frozen, 
shipped  hundreds,  maybe  thousands  of  miles, 
and  then  reheated. 

The  cost  in  energy,  paper,  cardboard,  plas- 
tic and  aluminum  that  goes  Into  pre-plated 
lunches  is  staggering  The  waste  In  food  could 
be  considered  criminal 

Every  school  day  some  25  million  young- 
sters are  .served  subsidized  lunches  In  about 
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88,000  schools  This  year,  the  federal  gov- 
ernment and  local  school  districts  will  put 
about  $2  billion  worth  of  food  on  the  school 
lunchroom  table  and  spend  another  $1.8 
billion  getting  it  cooked  and  served 

The  kids  wUl  waste  about  one-filfth  of 
what's  put  In  front  of  them,  preliminary 
figures  from  a  new  federal  study  Indicate. 
That's  a  nearly  half  billion  dollar  cornuct^la 
of  pizza,  hot  dogs,  hamburgers,  flshwlches, 
heroes,  hoagles,  green  beans,  tater  tots  and 
upside-down  cake  going  down  the  garbage 
chute. 

Compare  that  dollar  waste  to  the  $560  mil- 
lion that  the  U.S  Congress  apprc^riated 
this  current  fiscal  year  for  food  aid  to  the 
world's  hungry  nations 

As  for  milk,  the  kids  will  waste  about  12 
percent  of  the  three  billion  pints  that  will  be 
served  this  year,  the  new  federal  studies  in- 
dicate That's  a  river  of  360  million  gallons 
down  the  drain. 

Since  1946,  when  Congress  first  appro- 
priated funds  to  provide  subsidized  meals 
for  school  children,  the  National  School 
Lunch  program  has  been  among  the  most 
sacrosanct  of  federal  aid  plans,  a  sacred 
cow  munching  contendedly  in  the  congres- 
sional pasture,  growing  steadily  fatter  on 
blgge'  and  bigger  bites  of  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  budget 

A  decade  ago,  for  example,  the  federal  pay- 
ment to  the  school  lunch  program  was 
$315  million,  with  almost  20  million  young- 
sters sitting  down  to  eat  each  day.  This 
year.  Washington's  contribution — ^roughly 
matched  by  the  states — has  risen  more  than 
fivefold  to  $1.7  billion  although  the  number 
of  children  has  Increased  by  only  five 
million. 

Ten  years  ago  the  government  contributed 
a  dime'  toward  each  meal  Today  the  XJSDA 
subsidy  is  close  to  24  cents. 

The  special  milk  program,  which  every 
President  since  Dwlght  Eiserihower  has  tried 
to  dry  up.  or  at  least  slow  to  a  trickle,  will 
cost  the  government  $144  million  this  year. 

And  the  school  breakfast  program  has  gone 
from  a  half  million  dollar  federal  payment  In 
1967  to  $85.7  million  this  year,  with  2  million 
iTOungsters  getting  a  pre-school  meal  to 
.start  their  day.  Most  of  the  breakfast  young- 
sters are  from  poor  families  but  participa- 
tion by  middle  cass  kids  is  on  the  increase  as 
working  couples  find  it  easier  to  drop  their 
kids  off  at  school  for  their  first  meal  of  the 
dav  rather  than  preparing  breakfast  at  home. 

On  Oapltol  Hill  nothing  is  liable  to  give 
a  lawmaker  heartburn  faster  than  the  pros- 
pect of  having  to  vote  to  trim  the  achool 
lunch  or  milk  program. 

The  Ford  adnUnlstratlon,  for  example, 
wants  to  retool  federal  food  aid  programs 
and,  among  other  things,  limit  free  or  sub- 
sidized lunches  to  i>oor  children  Kids  from 
middle  class  families  would  have  to  pay  the 
full  price  of  the  lunch,  about  another  quar- 
ter per  day. 

A  sponsor  has  been  found  In  the  House  but 
no  one  in  the  Senate  will  touch  it  and  ob- 
servers feel  the  proposal  has  about  as  much 
chance  of  finding  its  way  into  law  as  filet 
mignon  onto  the  school  lunch  plate 

"There  haven't  been  Investigative  hearings 
on  school  lunches  by  Congress  In  a  decade." 
said  John  Kramer,  special  cotinsel  to  the 
House  Agriculture  Committee.  "The  nutra- 
biddies I  nutrition  lobby),  the  little  old 
ladles  In  tennis  shoes,  run  around  giving  key 
congressmen  like  McGovem,  Humphrey, 
Perkins  and  Talmadge  nutrition  awards  And 
the  money  keeps  flowing. 

"School  lunches  have  become  a  big  playoff 
for  the  middle  class.  The  average  food  stamp 
bonus  per  meal  for  a  poor  family  Is  27  cents 
The  average  school  lunch  bonus  for  a  middle 
class  kid  is  23  cents  The  poor  (about  10.5 
million  of  the  25  million  children  in  school 
lunch  will  eat  free  or  reduced  price  lunches 
this  year)  have  been  carrying  the  middle 
class  on  their  backs  In  this  program  " 

The  school  lunch  Is  designed  to  provide  a 
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10-  to  "a-year-old  child  with  Jiie-Uilrd  o.' 
the  minimum  dally  nut.rltlf't»i.i  require- 
ment and  thl.'<  Is  acoompUsiied.  bv  serving 
wtiat  Is  known  aa  the  Type  A  Unch  To  be 
eligible  fur  the  federal  subeldy.  schools  must 
by  law  serve  a  lunrh  conslst.liij|  of  a  half- 
pint  of  milk,  tw.>  ounces  of  elthe/  lean  meat, 
poultry,  fish,  cheeHC.  peauut  bu  ter.  cooked 
dry  beans  or  peas  or  oxiy  com  :>Uuitlon  of 
these. 

The  lunch  must  also  Include  tl  ree-fourths 
of  a  cup  of  two  or  more  veg  itablee  and 
fruits,  one  slice  of  bread  and  a  teaapoon  of 
butter  or  m&rgarlne.  Many  scboo  lunch  pro- 
gram.? supplement  this  basic  men  u  with  such 
things  as  potato  chips,  corn  ct  Ips,  cookies 
or  desserts,  but  these  don't  qua!  ify  ae  lt«ms 
to  satisfy  the  Type-A  requlrem  ints. 

The  Agriculture  Department  la  considering 
making  potato  chips,  pickles  a  ad  a  whole 
range  of  other  snack-type  foods  permissible 
as  Items  to  satisfy  the  vegetabl  i  portion  of 
the    menu,    along    with    cakes     ind    cookies 


as  a   substitute  for   bread    The 
highly   controversial    and    nutrl 


proposal   Is 
lonlsts   and 


parent  groups,  facing  a  hard  (  nough  time 
steering  youngsters  away  from  Junk  foods, 
promise  a  stia  battle  with  V8f)A  on  that 
Issiie. 

For  years  most  schools  operaled  kitchens 
and  cafeterias  with  a  small  st  IT  preparing 
the  meals  from  scratch.  The  coo  :  knew  what 
tht.'  kids  liked  and  disliked  In  sach  school. 
Meal.s  would  have  Individual  8p<  ;lal  touches. 
Most  Important,  the  lunches  w  re  prepared 
with  fresh  food.  And  leftovers  ol  «n  could  be 
used  on  ne.xt  day's  menu. 

But  as  costs  have  risen  In  :  Bcent  years. 
many  schools  have  switched  to  t  )-called  sat- 
ellite feeding  In  order  to  save  money.  The 
pattern  is  generally  for  a  high  m  tiool  or  Jun- 
ior high  kitchen  to  prepare  eno  igh  food  for 
itself  and  several  of  the  elemei  tary  schools 
in  the  area. 

Meals  for  the  satellite  schoo  j  are  either 
shipped  In  bulk  to  be  portioned,  right  before 
being  eaten,  or  preplated  In  pla  tic  and  foil. 
then  shipped.  Some  school  dlstr  :ta  rely  on  a 
central  kitchen  which  prepares  ill  the  food. 
Sometimes  the  entire  meal  exi  ept  for  the 
milk  Is  purchased  cooked  and  frozen  from 
one  of  the  large  food  processlnj    companies. 

School  districts  say  the  saving  \  can  be  slg- 
nirlcant  In  personnel,  equlpme  it  and  food 
costs.  Isn't  It  better,  they  arj  ue,  to  save 
money  In  the  lunchroom  rather  than  In  the 
classroom  by  laying  off  teachers  and  affect- 
ing the  quality  of  the  educational  program? 

Pre-plated  meals,  they  Insist,  owi  be  Just  as 
nutritious  as  freshly  prepared  nlsalB  If  they 
are  cooked,  frozen  and  reheatecl  properly,  a 
contention  that  can  and  Is  belns  argued  ad 
Infinitum  by  nutritionists  on  bJth  sides  of 
the  Issue.  Pre-plate  lunch  crltli.  however, 
point  out  that  you  can  lead  a  hcwke  to  water 
but  you  can't  make  It  drink.  Whaffs  the  value 
of  a  nutritious  pre-plated  lunch, Vhey  say,  If 
the  child  won't  eat  it? 

One  point  few  argue  Is  that  th^ youngsters 
aren't  tucking  Into  their  little  plsitlc  and  foil 
packs  with  the  same  gusto  as  thdee  who  get 
to  eat  food  cooked  In  their  own  Cafeteria. 

One  of  the  major  problems  with  pre-plated 
Uinches  is  the  portion  size.  A  cook  )n  a  school 
cafeteria  can  dole  out  small  adlounts  for 
younger  children,  double  scoops  for  the  older 
kld.s,  with  .second.s  for  the  hungry  =ones.  Pre- 
plated  lunches  are  all  the  same  a|ze.  Often. 
the  smaller  kids  can't  flnlsh  them  fven  if  the 
ffxxl  Ls  ta.sTy  and  app>eallng  For  the  bigger 
pu[>ll-<.  It  simply  Lsnt  enough  and  tbey  fill  up 
on  J.: UK  focxls  often  available  In  scljool  vend- 
ing niachlnes. 

The  Ls.sue  of  plate  waste  Is  a  seapitlve  one 
and  so  Is  the  question  of  why  tl^  U.S.  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  hasn't  exatnlned  the 
problem  In  any  depth  before  now. 

"There  Is  an  appalling  lack  o!  Information 
on  plate  w*ste,'  admits  William  Boiling, 
head  of  child  nutrition  programs  for  the  .Agri- 
culture Department  and  the  government's 
top  8ch<K)i  lunch  olBclal    "Past  sttadles  have 
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been  poorly  designed  and  Inadequate  The 
feeling  has  been  that  the  leaeral  government 
wasn't  resptinsthle  fur  p!at«  waste.  But  the 
waste  Is  a  slguUlcant  enough  problem  to  be 
concerned  about  It." 

BolUng'8  staff  Is  In  the  process  of  com- 
pleting what  Is  scientifically  based,  compre- 
hensive study  of  plate  waste  In  the  school 
lunch  program.  With  some  reluctance.  Boi- 
ling made  some  of  the  preliminary  results 
available  to  The  Star,  stressing  that  the 
data  still  hasn't  been  put  Into  final  form. 
The  testing  was  done  at  100  elementary  and 
secondary  schools  In  25  states 

Results  for  pre-plated  meals  of  the  main 
groups  of  food  Items  served  in  schools  show 
the  youngsters  wasted  9  4  per  cent  of  their 
meat  Items  (fish,  cheeseburger,  pizza,  meat- 
cheese  sandwich  and  hot  dog)  and  didn't 
eat  more  than  half  of  the  vegetables  served  to 
them — 53  per  cent  of  the  green  beans,  green 
peas  and  com  being  wasted. 

Only  one  child  In  four  ate  the  plastic-pack 
cole  slaw  and  six  out  of  ten  didn't  eat  their 
tossed  salad  A  little  over  half  consumed 
their  whipped  potatoes,  and  french  fries  were 
eaten  by  84  per  cent  of  the  kids. 

Almost  one-third  of  the  fruit — applesauce, 
peaches,  mixed  fruit,  orange  Juice,  frult-gela- 
tln  and  pineapple — ended  up  In  the  g8u-bage 
bin. 

The  overall  pre-plate  lunch  waste  In  this 
sample  aversiges  out  at  36  percent  Tests  on 
the  exact  same  food  items  freshly  prepared 
and  cooked  on  the  premises  show  that  the 
kids  wasted  24  per  cent  of  what  was  served, 
a  12  per  cent  Improvement.  Officials  say  that 
the  results  from  averaging  waste  on  all  types 
of  foods  served  In  the  test  sample  Is  around 
20  per  cent. 

Next:  Local  menus. 

At  Okb  Akkansas  School.  Lxtnch  Is  From 

McDonald's 

(By  Michael  Satchell) 

Ptor  1.000  students  at  the  Benton,  Ark  high 
school,  lunch  In  the  school  cafeteria  usually 
consists  of  a  Big  Mac  or  a  Quarter-Pounder, 
a  bag  of  french  fries  and  a  Coke,  with  naaybe 
chocolate  shake  or  a  piece  of  hot  apple  pie  for 
desert. 

Benton's  cafeteria  Is  operated  by  McDon- 
alds. The  menu  Is  exactly  the  same  as  any 
other  McDonalds.  The  prices  enx:  the  same, 
with  McDonalds  taking  all  of  the  profits 
Nothing  Is  available  on  the  menu  but  stand- 
ard McDonalds'  fare. 

And  the  students?  "They're  crazy  about 
It."  exults  principal  Kenneth  Cook.  "We 
were  losing  t4,000  a  year  on  the  old  school 
lunch  program  so  we  quit  participating  and 
asked  McDonalds  to  Just  take  over.  The  kids 
think  it's  the  greatest  thing  on  earth.  We  ve 
never  had  so  many  kids  eating  lunch  at 
school.  It's  been  so  succeosful  we're  thinking 
of  doing  the  same  thing  with  the  two  Junior 
highs. " 

To  those  concerned  about  nutritional 
deterioration  in  school  lunches,  the  specter  of 
the  Golden  Archee  straddling  the  high  school 
lunchroom  Is  about  as  welcome  as  a  dead 
cockroach  In  the  asparagus.  With  the  steady 
Incursion  of  the  frozen  TV-type  meal  Into 
the  school  lunchroom,  can  the  starch  and 
cholesterol  laden  fast-food  Invasion  be  far 
behind? 

School  lunch  is  now  a  $4  billion -a-year  In- 
dustry and  Is  America's  fourth  largest  single 
food  purchasing  business,  following  McDon- 
alds. Olno's  and  Colonel  Sanders.  That  $4 
billion  Is  a  potential  bonarusa  and  must  be  a 
tempting  goal  for  the  big  fo.Jd  companies. 
As  schools  move  steadily  Into  serving  the 
chlll-freeze-reheat  convenience  type  of 
meal — perhaps  one-fifth  of  school  lunches 
are  currently  pre-plated — what  more  logical 
place  to  expand. 

Big  business  already  has  a  small  slice  of 
the  school  lunch  pie.  pushing  products  such 
as  Krumb  Super  Cake.  Super  Donuts.  Super 
Hostess  Twinkles  and  Astrofood.  ITT's  Con- 
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tlnental  Baking  Co.,  among  others,  produces 
fortified  cakes  and  Its  Morton  Foods  subsi- 
diary makes  frozen  pre-packaged  school 
lunches.  Subsidiaries  of  Hershey  Foods  and 
the  Smlth-Corona-Marchant  corporation. 
along  with  such  lood  giants  as  Larry's  Foods 
of  California  and  Mas.s  Feeding  of  Chicago. 
are  among  the  leaders  in  seUlng  IV  dinner- 
type  school  meals. 

McDonalds.  Hardee's.  Shakey's  and  Burger 
King  have  moved  onto  a  few  college  campuses 
and  McDonalds'  establishing  a  beachhead  la 
a  high  school  signals  what  some  fear  to  be 
the  start  of  an  Inevitable  trend.  Some  school 
districts,  fed  up  with  trying  to  run  a  lunch 
program  that  doesn't  cover  expenses,  have 
simply  turned  their  cafeterias  over  to  food 
management  companies. 

Not  to  be  left  out,  the  National  Automatic 
Merchandising  Association  reports  that  In 
1974,  the  latest  year  for  available  statistics, 
vending  machines  sold  •407  million  worth  of 
food  and  drink  In  schools. 

Apart  from  all  this  pre-conditioning  of 
young  minds  and  palates  to  eat  convenience 
foods — marvelous  free  consumer  education 
for  the  frozen  food  companies — what's  wrong 
with  schools  buying  frozen  pre-cooked 
meals  from  the  food  Industry?  As  education 
costs  rise,  why  not  save  money  by  serving 
pre-plated  lunches  cooked  elsewhere  In  the 
school  district  and  reheated  Just  before 
serving? 

Mary  Goodwin,  a  Montgomery  County  pub- 
lic health  nutritionist  with  a  national  repu- 
tation In  the  school  lunch  field,  is  one  of 
the  strongest  critics  of  the  trend  to  con- 
venience foods  In  schools. 

To  her.  pre-plated  lunches  are  a  totally 
unpalatable  issue,  not  only  from  the  nutri- 
tion vlewjx)lnt.  but  for  their  effect  on  young 
children. 

Asks  Goodwin:  "'What  is  the  educational 
message  of  pre-plated  lunches?  Will  they 
teach  children  that  eating  Is  a  mechanized 
process,  that  convenience  foods  are  best,  that 
food  comes  In  plastic,  foil  and  cardboard? 
"What  are  the  psychological  effects  on 
children  of  this  dehumanizing  program?  It 
strips  food  and  eating  of  social  and  emotional 
connotations.  Eating  good  food  Is  one  of  life's 
great  pleasures.  It  appeals  to  all  of  the  five 
senses.  Why  rob  food  of  its  sensuousness  by 
serving  meals  that  taste  like  plastic? 

"Traditionally,  schools  should  strive  for 
what's  best  and  set  the  highest  standards, 
not  go  to  the  lowest  common  denominator. 
What  are  we  doing  to  our  kids  when  we  serve 
theui  pre-plated  foods  that  have  no  smell  and 
taste  like  boiled  laundry?" 

Bruno  Bettelhelm.  the  noted  child  psychia- 
trist, agrees.  "How  one  la  being  fed  and 
how  one  eats,  have  a  larger  Impact  on  the 
personality  than  any  other  human  exper- 
ience." he  contends. 

If  Bettelhelm  Is  right,  what  are  schools  do- 
ing to  an  entire  generation  of  American 
>x>ungsters  by  marching  them  Into  a  crowded 
school  lunchroom  like  recruits  in  an  Army 
chowllne.  Issuing  them  a  carton  of  milk,  a 
plastic  cold  pack,  a  tinfoil  hot  pack,  and  ex- 
pecting them  to  wolf  down  a  heap  of  un- 
appetizing and  Indifferent  pre-cooked,  pre- 
heated food  In  16  minutes  flat 

Goodwin  offers  other,  equally  comptelUng 
arguments  against  pre-plated  lunches.  Pood 
quality  deteriorates  in  the  process  of  cook- 
ing, freezing  and  reheating.  Nutrients  origi- 
nally present  in  raw  food  are  frequently 
processed  out  or  greatly  reduced.  For  ex- 
ample, fresh  potatoes  contain  significant 
amounts  of  vitamin  C.  Proces-sed  frozen  po- 
tatoes— used  almost  exclusively  In  school 
lunches  In  the  form  of  the  ubiqultoas  tator 
tot  or  roundabout — contain  only  one-tenth 
the  vitamin  C  as  the  fresh. 

Msnv  different  types  of  f<X)d  additives  are 
used  to  make  the  lunche«i  palatable  and  tex- 
tured vet-etable  protein  or  TVV  Is  widely  used 
to  extend  meat  'Little  is  known  about  the 
long  range  effects  of  additives  and  TVP  has 
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been  found  to  be  a  possible  cause  of  kidney 
damage  In  laboratory  rats."  Good  ■win  ar- 
gues. "Should  we  be  usinp  our  children  as 
human  g-ulnea  pigs  for  these  products?" 

Additionally,  there  are  ecological  ques- 
tions. Preplated  lunches  use  a  lot  of  energy 
In  processing,  refrigeration,  transportation 
and  freezer  storage  and  there  Is  a  phenome- 
nal wa^te  of  foil,  cardboard,  plastic  and 
paper 

Pre-plated  lunches  or  pre-cooked,  frozen 
meals  are  being  served  In  schools  through- 
out the  Washington  metrxjpolltan  area  with 
some  school  districts  moving  steadily  Into 
satellite  leedlng  programs  and  others — 
resisting  the  trend. 

In  the  District  of  Columbia,  which  has  a 
lot  of  old  schools  lacking  kitchen  equipment, 
some  20.000  elementary  school  children  eac 
hot-pack  lunches  each  day  that  have  been 
purchased  from  the  Mass  Feeding  company 
of  Chicago.  Says  DC.  Pood  Service  Director 
Joe  Stewart:  "We've  been  satisfied  with 
them  and  the  acceptance  level  Is  good.  We 
gave  Mass  Feeding  our  specifications  for  the 
meals  and  I  can  buy  these  much  cheaper 
than  I  could  produce  them  locally.  They  are 
nutritious." 

The  dollar  savings  In  satellite  feeding  pro- 
grams are  undeniable — $200,000  this  year  In 
Arlington  County,  according  to  School  Pood 
Director  Bailey  McCreery — but  the  path  to 
convenience  feedlnc  hasn't  always  been 
smooth. 

In  Arlington,  for  example,  where  all  ele- 
mentary school  meals  are  prepared  at  Junior 
high  or  high  schools  and  shipped  preplated, 
a  parent  group  Just  last  week  perstiaded  the 
RChooI  board  to  adopt  a  resolution  to  vary 
and  improve  the  school  lunch  menus 

The  group,  which  ran  Its  own  system- 
wide  survey  of  why  the  kld.s  weren't  eating 
their  lunches,  demanded  and  will  presumably 
get  foods  that  contribute  to  good  eatlnp  hab- 
its, foods  high  in  protein,  fiber,  vitamins  and 
minerals.  They  want  excluded  from  the  menu 
foods  that  contribute  to  long  range  health 
problems,  those  high  In  ndded  sucrar.  fats, 
artificial    coloring    and    flavoring?; 

Montgomery  County  Is  switching  steadily 
to  satellite  feeding  programf  to  save  mon- 
ey, even  in  schools  with  modern  klt.chen.s, 
and  about  half  Its  schools  have  lunches 
shipped  In.  One  lunchroom  In  transition,  and 
some  turmoil.  Is  North  Lake  Elementary 
which  In  January  stopped  preparing  food  on 
the  premises  and  began  shipping  In  preplated 
lunches  from  a  nearby  Junior  high 

The  PTA  wrote  to  the  school  board  asking 
questions  and  expressing  concern,  but  the 
youngsters  make  a  much  more  eloquent  case 
for  having  the  old  system  back  In  opera- 
tion. Eating  lunch  recently  with  the  North 
Lake  youngsters  brought  forth  a  barrage 
of  complaints  from  the  kids. 

"This  new  TV  food  is  yuckey."  one  said 
'It  tastes  terrible.  They  serve  green  meat- 
balls Honest.  We  have  to  buy  Ice  cream  to 
fill  up  on." 

On  this  particular  day,  their  complalnt.s 
were  valid.  The  hot  pack,  purchased  pre- 
cooked from  the  Morton  Food  Co  ,  consisted 
of  six  rubbery  meatballs  In  a  watery  red 
sauce,  along  with  some  corn  It  was  edible, 
but  not  very  appetizing  or  tasty.  The  cold 
pack  had  a  very  good  coconut  cookie  and  the 
mixed  fruit  was  fine  It  also  contained  a 
rolled  tortilla  that  was  as  hard  as  cardboard, 
lasted  like  paste  and  was,  for  all  practical 
purposes,  inedible. 

A  sampling  of  elementary  school  lunches 
with  youngsters  at  the  DLstrlct's  GIddlngs 
School  and  Arlington's  Long  Branch  pro- 
duced meals  about  the  same.  And  a  menu 
comparison  for  schools  throughovit  the  met- 
ropolitan area  shows  little  variation  from 
the  same  six  or  seven  basic  entree  Items  al- 
though some  have  more  variety 

Fairfax  County  students  have  the  option 
of  choosing  a  hot  lunch  or  a  cold  salad-based 
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meal,  both  of  which  fit  the  government's 
Type-A  lunch  requirements. 

In  F>rlnce  Georges  County,  food  for  the  43 
schools  In  the  satellite  feeding  program  isn't 
pre-plated  In  plastic  and  foil  but  Is  shipped 
In  bulk  containers.  There  seems  to  be  more 
entree  variety  too.  with  beef  stew,  half 
smokes,  lasagna.  and  steak  submarine  sand- 
wiches augmenting  the  usual  pizza,  ham- 
burger and  fish  sandwich  diet. 

It's  Ironic,  perhaps,  that  one  of  the  best 
school  lunch  offerings  seems  to  be  Arling- 
ton's "i'orktown  High  School,  "R-hlch  four  years 
ago  turned  over  its  lunchroom  to  the  Macke 
Corps.  Banks  of  vending  machines,  not  un- 
expectedly, offers  a  variety  of  Junk  foods,  but 
they  al.'=o  contain  an  equally  varied  selection 
of  "good  quality"  Items  such  as  sugar-free 
soft  drinks,  fruit  juices  and  soups. 

The  main  feature  of  the  Macke-operated 
lunchroom,  however,  Ls  a  dellbar  that  con- 
tains an  excellent  selection  of  foods,  all  at 
reasonable  prices.  There  are  15  kinds  of  made- 
to-order  sandwiches — beef,  chicken,  tuna, 
egg,  etc. — available  on  white  or  whole-grain 
breads;  Juice,  yogliurt,  fresh  fruit,  cottage 
cheese,  pizza,  stuffed  eggs,  chef's  salad,  fruit 
salad,  meat  and  salad  plates  and  cole  slaw. 

The  dell-bar  Is  operated  by  Macke  on  a 
not-for-profit  basis  and  the  company's  pay- 
off Is  the  proceeds  from  the  vending  ma- 
chines. Assistant  Principal  Steve  Gurcls  says 
Yorktown  Is  extremely  satisfied  with  the  ar- 
rangement and  the  students  like  It  "Every- 
body benefits,"  he  said. 

While  Macke  at  Yorktown  and  McDonalds 
at  Benton.  Ark.,  have  the  same  basic  operat- 
ing arrangement,  the  differences  and  desir- 
ability from  a  nutritional  point  of  view  are 
obvious.  'Which  of  these  directions  the  na- 
tion's high  school  lunchrooms  take  remains 
to  be  seen 

Elementary  schools  are  a  different  matter 
Their  direction  seems  pre-determlned  and 
Is  perhaps  Irreversible,  but  that  won't  stop 
Mary  Goodwin  and  her  supporters  from 
working  to  halt  the  trend  and  push  for  their 
Ideal  school  lunch  programs.  She  believes 
that  food  can  be  Integrated  Into  the  school 
curriculum  at  all  levels,  from  consumer  les- 
sons to  science,  anthropology,  physics,  math 
and  so  on. 

"Ideally.  I  would  like  to  see  all  schools 
have  fresh,  regional  and  local  food  prepared 
on  site  by  a  well  trained  staff."  she  says. 
"The  school  kitchen  could  serve  as  a  learn- 
ing laboratory  on  food  purchasing,  prepara- 
tion, cooking  and  service.  Children  could  see 
whole  foods,  learn  something  of  the  nature 
of  foods. 

"The  cafeteria  manager  could  come  Into 
the  classroom  for  nutrition  lessons  and  con- 
sumer topics.  Tills  Is  an  excellent  way  to 
keeping  children  In  contact  'with  the  real 
world  rather  than  a  highly  mechanized.  Im- 
personal one." 


LEFTISTS  ATTACK  BALTIMORE 
POLICE 


HON.  LARRY  McDONALD 

OF    CEOECIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  May  21,  1976 

Mr.  McDonald  of  Creorgia.  Mr. 
Speaker,  during  the  past  4  years  many 
campaign.';  have  been  launched  with  the 
goal  of  curtailing  the  functions  and  re- 
ducing the  effectiveness  of  our  country's 
police  and  others  of  the  law  enforce- 
ment community  who  'with  them  are  re- 
sponsible for  our  safety  and  security. 
Among  those  in  the  vanguard  of  many 
of  these  campaigns  have  been  the  Com- 
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munist  Party,  U.S.A. — CPUSA — and  the 
Center  for  National  Securitv  Studies — 
CNSS. 

This  month,  both  of  these  groups  have 
selected  as  their  target  the  Police  De- 
partment of  Baltimore  and  a  dedicated 
pubUc  ser\-ant,  Donald  D.  Pomerieau,  its 
commissioner  since  1966. 

On  May  11,  1976,  a  Baltimore  news- 
paper featured  a  six-column  banner 
headline,  "City's  Anti-Crime  Program 
Hit  by  Report  as  a  Flop."  and  in  slightly 
smaller  tj-pe.  "Pomerieau  Seen  Run- 
ning Piefdom.'  "  There  followed  a  non- 
storj'  worthy  of  Jack  Anderson  in  which 
innuendo  was  piled  upon  unsubstanti- 
ated allegation  and  nameless  sources 
vented  their  spleen  on  the  Baltimore  Po- 
lice Department  and  Commissioner 
Pomerieau. 

The  basis  for  the  newspaper  attack  on 
the  Baltimore  police  was  a  draft  copy  of 
a  report.  "Law  and  Disorder  IV,"  to  be 
published  by  the  Center  for  National  Se- 
curity Studies— CNSS— 122  Maryland 
Avenue,  NE  .  Washington,  DC.  20002 
'202  544-53801  and  written  by  a  CNSS 
consultant,  Sarah  C.  Carey,  an  attorney 
associated  with  the  law  firm  of  Cladou- 
has  &Brashares 

Poinding  for  the  report  was  provided  in 
part  by  the  New  World  Foundation,  the 
Fund  for  Peace,  and  the  Ford  Founda- 
tion, It  should  be  noted  that  the  New 
World  Foundation,  100  East  85th  Street, 
New  York.  N.Y..  has  also  funded  the 
notorious  Highlander  Center,  long  asso- 
ciated with  Communist  Party  organizing 
in  the  South;  the  youth  project  which 
in  turn  has  subsidized  the  admittedly 
Socialist  Georgia  Power  Pro.iect  and  the 
Organizing  Committee  for  a  Fifth  Estate 
which  was  charged  by  CIA  Director  Colby 
with  having  set  up  CL'V  agent  Richard 
Welch  for  assassination;  and  the  Misse- 
duc  Foundation,  a  front  for  the  National 
Welfare  Rights  Organization. 

The  Center  for  National  Secunty 
Studies,  as  I  predicted  to  my  colleagues  in 
a  report  last  year — Congressional  Rec- 
ord, February-  20,  1975 — has  remained  In 
the  forefront  of  those  attempting  to  de- 
stroy our  security  services. 

Organized  in  the  fall  of  1974.  CNSS 
was  and  is  an  activity  of  the  F\md  for 
Peace  among  whose  trustees  at  that  time 
was  a  Mrs.  Louise  R.  Berman.  And  I 
again  draw  attention  to  a  summarj-  of 
her  record — Combat,  December  15,  1969 

Mrs,  Louise  Berman,  who  Is  also  known  as 
Louise  Bransten  was  bom  Oct.  10,  1908.  She 
Is  the  former  wife  of  Richard  Bransten,  also 
known  as  Bruce  Mlnton,  former  owner  of 
New  Masses.  During  the  water-front  strike 
In  San  Francisco,  Louise  and  Richard 
Bransten  carried  out  assignments  for  the 
Communist  Party,  working  with  Earl  Brow- 
der  and  Oerhart  Elsler  In  1944  Louise  Bran- 
sten made  a  loan  of  $50,000  to  the  People's 
World,  which  Is  the  west  coast  organ  of  the 
Communist  Party. 

Hearings  of  the  House  Committee  on  Un- 
An:ierlcan  Activities  carry  much  more  Infor- 
nxatlon,  and  testimony  Implicates  her  in  ac- 
tivities of  several  known  Soviet  espionage 
agents.  She  was,  for  Instance,  In  contact  In 
HoUjTvood  with  J.  Peters  (also  known  as 
Alexander  Stevens  and  half  a  dozen  other 
names! ,  a  leading  figure  In  the  underground 
American  CP  and  In  Soviet  Intelligence  wcwk: 
she  was  an  associate  of  Steve  Nelson,  long 
time  Communist   organizer   and  ring   leader 
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of  a  group  that  penetrated  ^e  reeearch  fa- 
clUttes  of  America's  atomic  b|>mb  laboratory 

at  Berkeley 

Mrs.  Herman  ( Bra;i.s'i:i  i  liha  been  named 
as  a  CV  member  In  C.  .:;KT''>-'^U)nal  testimony, 
her  husband  ha.s  beeti  niiiiiiHl  ii-s  a  CP  official. 
She  invoked  her  5th  Anienrlriu'  '  privilege  in 
two  appearances  before  Congtea*. 

At  Uik,  Lune,  the  CNSiS  Is  directed  by 
Robert  L.  Borosage,  an  acL^o  member  of 
the  National  Lawyers  Guild — NLG — and 
a  former  employee — now  |i  trustee — of 
the  Institute  for  Policy  Stidies — EPS — a 
new  left  think  tank  dedlcited  not  only 
to  developing  ground  plaiK  for  a  non- 
caplUillst  society  "but  is  alio  doing  what 
It  can  to  hasten  the  demlsJ  of  the  pres- 
ent one."  I 

CNSS  has  received  gratts  from  the 
Veatch  Committee,  the  Stan  Fund,  and 
the  Field  Foundation.  In  assisting  the 
Marxist  goals  of  the  Institite  for  Policy 
Studies,  CNSS  has  developed  a  wide 
spectrum  of  projects  attacjclng  the  law 
enforcement  community.  CKSS  describes 
itself  In  the  following  termf: 

The  work  of  the  Center  la  Separated  Into 
a  number  of  interrelated  projects,  each  di- 
rected by  an  associate  with  uperlence  and 
expertise  In  the  area.  The  puiln  projects 
include:  ! 

Project  on  the  CIA  and  dovert  Action: 
Directed  by  John  Marks.  Operiping  In  secret, 
and  engaging  In  covert  actldfa  beyond  the 
reach  of  the  law  and  without  the  knowledge 
or  consent  of  the  people,  the  ClA  Is  the  In- 
stitutional expression  of  Executive  national 
security  prerogative.  This  Center  project  en- 
gages In  extensive  InvestlgatloitB  of  the  CIA's 
clandestine  operations  at  home  and  abroad, 
and  seeks  to  stimulate  public  debate  on  US 
Involvement  In  covert  action. 

Project  on  Democracy  and  the  Military: 
Directed  by  David  Cortrlght.  The  Vietnam 
War  revealed  widespread  unrest  In  the  mili- 
tary over  undemocratic  proced^ires  and  prac- 
tices. This  project  explores  tie  widespread 
disaffection  in  the  military  an^J  the  growing 
union  organizing  movement.  Jit  cooperates 
with  other  groups  working  o%  issues  such 
as  amnesty,  troop  reductions; and  military 
reforms.  | 

Project  on  Domestic  Securltf :  Directed  by 
Jerry  Herman.  This  project  tt  designed  to 
monitor  and  challenge  Executive  claims  to 
Internal  security  prerogatives  =  The  focus  of 
the  project  Is  the  Federal  Burfau  of  Investi- 
gation. It  publishes  materlafe  on  poUtlcat- 
IntelUgence,  coordinates  a  tommlttee  of 
groups  exploring  ways  to  refotm  intelligence 
agencies,  and  works  closely  with  organtca- 
tlons  engaged  In  litigation  to  curb  the  lllegtU 
and  unconstitutional  activities  of  those 
agencies. 

Project  on  National  Security  and  Civil  Lib- 
erties: Directed  by  Morton  Halperln.  Secrecy 
has  provided  a  veil  for  national  security  In- 
stltutlon.i,  behind  which  every  Intelligence 
agency  has  engaged  in  activities  which  vio- 
late the  rights  and  liberties  of  citizens  at 
home  and  abroad  This  project  Is  designed  to 
challenge  these  abuses.  It  encourages  the  u.se 
of  the  newly  amended  Freedom  of  Informa- 
tion Act,  coordinates  litigation  and  exposes 
Information  about  various  policies  of  na- 
tional security  bureaucracies,  and  uses  the 
Act  to  reveal  improperly  classified  Informa- 
tion. It  publishes  a  monthly  newsletter  which 
explores  the  relationship  between  national 
.security  prerogatives  and  civil  liberties 

Project  on  South  Africa  and  National  Secu- 
rity Directed  by  Courtland  Cox.  US  policy 
toward  southern  Africa  provides  an  Impor- 
tant ca,se  study  of  national  seoiirlty  policy 
abroad  A  1970  White  House  poUcv  review 
placed  the  United  States  In  greater  sympathy 
with   the  white  regimes  In  southern  Africa. 
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slighting  Intern atlonally-declared  objections, 
and  the  smoldering  aspirations  of  the  black 
majorities.  This  project  has  undertaken  a 
study  of  the  policies  of  national  security  In- 
stitutions In  this  area.  It  seeks  to  Inform 
Americans,  especially  black  Americans  on 
evolving  American  policy  towards  southern 
Africa 

Project  on  Interns:  Directed  by  David 
Klaus.  Undergraduate,  graduate  and  law  stu- 
dents work  at  the  Center  during  the  academic 
year  as  part  of  the  Center's  intern  project, 
participating  In  the  various  projects.  During 
the  sununer  they  participate  In  special  "taak 
forces"  focusing  on  topics  which  have  In- 
cluded: military  Intelligence:  policing  In  the 
social  service  agencies;  and  racism  In  the 
military. 

Special  studies  sponsored  by  CNSS  Include: 

Project  on  the  Law  Enforcement  Assistance 
Administration:  Directed  by  Sarah  Carey. 
This  project  Is  evaUiatlng  the  activities  of 
the  Law  Enforcement  Assistance  Adminis- 
tration (LEAA)  and  rotated  state  agencies. 
The  findings  of  the  project  will  be  published 
m  a  study  entitled   "Law  and  Disorder  IV  " 

Project  on  Police  and  Military  Arms  Trade 
and  Aid  Abroad:  Directed  by  Mike  Klare. 
This  project  carries  on  research  and  writing 
on  the  nature  of  American  aid  to  police  in 
other  nations,  and  the  trade  and  aid  in 
armaments  throughout  the  world. 

STATT    or    THE    CXNTER 

Director 
Robert  L.  Borosage. 

Staff 
Josle  D   Anderson.  Jerry  J.  Herman.  David 
Cortrlght,    Courtland    Cox.    Morton    H.    Hal- 
perln, Susan  Kaplan.  David  M.  Klaus,  Christy 
Macy,  John  D.  Marks.  Christy  Marwlck.  Judy 
A.  Mead.  Florence  M.  Oliver. 
Consultants 
Sarah    Carey.    Helen    Eudy,    Sean    Oervasl, 
Michael  Klare.  Nell  Sheehan.  Wallace  rcrry. 

Ms.  Carey,  who  has  made  a  career,  and 
doubtless  a  well -compensated  living,  by 
attacking  the  law  enforcement  com- 
munity, is  no  wild -eyed  revolutionary; 
however,  her  work  with  CNSS  must  be 
seen  as  part  of  the  Communist  program 
to  finish  off  our  police  and  security  agen- 
cies. In  her  attack  on  Commissioner 
Pomerleau.  Sarah  Carey  chose  to  Ignore 
the  facts  about  the  Baltimore  Impact 
program  which  was  the  target  of  her 
venom.  In  the  same  day  that  her  report 
was  leaked  to  a  Baltimore  newspaper, 
Commissioner  Pomerleau  responded  with 
n  news  release  which  stated: 

The  Police  Commissioner  branded  as 
totally  false  the  charges  made  by  Ms  Sarah 
C.  Carey  against  the  Baltimore  Impact 
program. 

From  the  onset  In  January  1972  the  pro- 
gram reflected  the  highest  degree  of  coopera- 
tion and  supportive  efforts  between  the  com- 
ponents of  the  criminal  Justice  spectrum 
functioning  within  the  city  of  Baltimore. 
The  programs  developed  through  the  Mayor's 
Coordinating  Council  have  made  and  will 
contlJiue  to  make  a  positive  Impact  upon  the 
levels  of  crime  In  the  city.  Our  collective 
efforts  stand  In  stark  contrast  to  some  of  the 
crash  programs  Instituted  In  the  other  seven 
Impact  cities.  The  propriety  of  our  methods 
Is  evident  In  the  continuing  decrease  In 
Impact  crimes. 

The  relationship  between  the  Baltimore 
Police  Department  and  the  staff  of  the 
MCCCJ  Is  excellent.  Contrary  to  Ms.  Carey's 
reported  conclusion.  Baltimore  police  data 
as  available  was  furnished  for  purjKiseB  of 
planning  and  evaluating  other  Impact  pro- 
grams. The  department  furnLshed  upon  re- 
quest Uniform  Crime  Reporting  data  broken 
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down  by  police  reporting  area  Additionally, 
krraphlc  displays  of  these  data  were  also  pro- 
vided I'hLs  general  support  of  the  overall 
Impact  program  Ls  In  addition  to  the  volumes 
of  analyses  provided  on  a  monthly,  quarterly 
and  project  year  basis  for  the  four  police 
projects. 

The  CommlSRloner  views  Ms  Carey's  un- 
founded accusations  as  a  dls.servlce  to  the 
many  dedicated  men  and  women,  both  paid 
and  volunteer,  who  contributed  so  much  of 
their  efforts  to  the  city's  Impact  program 
Our  crime  data  and  the  growing  stRhiiity  of 
this  community  speaks  for  Itself 

The  Police  Commissioner  expressed  no  dis- 
agreement with  Ms  Carey's  comment  that 
the  LEAA  should  be  abolished  He  ha.s  been 
recommending  the  abolition  of  LEAA  for 
years  and  has  further  recommended  that  law 
enforcement  monies  be  distributed  to  Mayor* 
and  Governors  through  revenue  sharing.  •  •  • 

Can  we  believe  it  Is  by  mere  coinci- 
dence that  this  early  use  of  M.'-  Ca rev's 
report  in  an  attack  on  the  Baltimore 
Police  Department  has  been  accom- 
panied by  a  personal  attack  on  Com- 
missioner Pomerleau  mounted  by  a  local 
Baltimore  front  of  the  Communist  Party. 
U.S.A.''  This  front,  the  Baltimore  Al- 
liance Against  Racist  and  Political  Re- 
pression—BAARPR— is  the  local  affiliate 
of  the  National  Alliance  Against  Racist 
and  Political  Repression— NAARPR — 
formed  in  the  spring  of  1973. 

The  Baltimore  Alliance  chapter  is 
operating  from  the  home  of  attorney 
Herbert  L.  Singleton,  Jr..  817  St.  Paul 
Street.  No.  511,  Baltimore,  Md.  21202 
'301  752-07231.  It  numbers  among  Its 
most  active  workers  functionaries  and 
close  associates  of  the  Communist  Party. 
U.S  A.  in  Maryland  including  Jake 
Green,  head  of  the  District  of  Columbia- 
Marj'land  District,  CPUSA:  Tim 
Wheeler,  Washington  writer  for  CPUSA's 
Dally  World  and  member  of  the  CP 
Central  Committee;  Joyce  Wheeler, 
Tim's  wife;  Margaret  and  James  Bald- 
rldge;  Carl  Gentile  and  Simon  Jcffrle.s 
leaders  of  the  local  Young  Workers  Lib- 
eration League— YWLL  the  CPUSA 
youth  arm;  Joe  Henderson.  Marcella 
Avnet,  an  identified  CPUSA  member  who 
now  heads  the  Baltimore  Women's  In- 
ternational League  for  Peace  and  Free- 
dom chapter;  and  Harold  Buchman, 
long-time  National  Lawyers  Guild  at- 
torney. 

The  Baltimore  group  is  demanding: 
First.    The    firing    of    Commissioner 
Pomerleau. 

Second.  Return  of  the  Baltimore  Police 
Department  to  Baltimore  City  juris- 
diction. 

Third.  Election  of  a  board  of  police 
commissioners. 

Fourth.  Election  of  a  city-wide  Civil- 
ian Review  Board  with  full  subpoena 
powers  as  well  as  the  power  too — sic— 
order  disciplinary  measurers  agaln.st 
police  officers  found  guilty  of  brutality 
and  harassment. 

It  must  be  noted,  Mr.  Speaker,  that 
similar  demands  are  being  raised  bv  oth- 
er chapters  of  the  Communist  Party's 
NAARPR  against  police  In  otlier  cities: 
and  we  must  expect  these  campaigns 
to  continue. 

All  Communist  Party  members  must 
study  Lenin  both  before  and  after  being 
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admitted  to  CP  membership.  His  "State 
and  Revolution"  bristles  with  with  the 
call  and  instructions  for  the  destruc- 
tion of  government  and  its  branches 
responsible  for  law.  safety  and  security. 
When  v.'e  consider  campaigns  such  as  the 
one  being  movmted   against  the  Balti- 


more police,  we  must  recall  that  Lenin 
teaches  his  followers: 

Some  may  at  once  undertake  to  kill  a  spy 
or  blow  up  a  police  station.  •  •  •  Let  every 
group  learn.  If  It  is  only  by  beating  up  a 
pSTT^man*  •  •  • — Collected  Works,  Vol.  9, 
pp   344-346. 


The  Center  for  National  Security 
Studies  and  its  consultant.  Ms.  Carey, 
must  be  considered  as  climate  makers 
for  the  outrageous  demands  of  the  Com- 
munist Party's  Baltimore  alliance.  It  is 
the  news  behind  the  news  that  the  media 
have  ignored. 


HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES— 3/o/irfai/,  May  24,  1976 


The  House  met  at  12  o'clock  noon. 
The  Chaplain,  Rev.  Edward  G   Latch. 
U.D..  offered  the  following  prayer: 

Let  us  draw  near  to  God  with  a  true 
heart  in  full  assurance  of  faith. — He- 
brev.s  lO:  22. 

God  of  Grace  and  God  of  Glory  at  the 
beginning  of  a  new  week  we  draw  near 
to  Thee  humbly  and  reverently  seeking 
guidance  for  each  day.  wLsdom  for  each 
dtK-Lsion,  strength  for  each  task,  and 
love  lor  each  person. 

Keep  us  close  to  Tliee  that  no  bitter- 
ness or  resentment  may  find  lodging  in 
our  hearts  and  that  kindness  and  good 
will  alone  may  dwell  therein. 

Bless  the  family  of  our  beloved  col- 
league— ToRBERT  H  Macdonald.  Comfort 
them  in  their  sorrow  and  strengthen 
them  for  the  days  ahead. 

Bind  us  together  in  a  common  en- 
deavor to  .serve  the  highest  good  of  our 
Nation  with  the  very  best  of  our  abili- 
ties. So  may  our  .service  be  an  honor  to 
our  country,  to  ourselves,  and  to  Thee: 
for  Thine  is  the  kingdom  and  tlie  power 
and  Uie  glory  forever.  Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 


The  SPE.'^KER  pro  tempore  (Mr.  Mc- 
Fklv  The  Chair  has  examined  the 
Journal  of  the  last  day's  proceedings  and 
without  objection,  announces  to  the 
House  his  approval  thereof. 

There  was  no  objection. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  SENATE 

A  message  from  the  Senate  by  Mr. 
Sparrow,  one  of  its  clerks,  announced 
that  the  Senate  had  passed  without 
amendment  a  bill  of  the  House  of  the 
loUowing  title; 

H.R.  12132.  An  act  to  extend  as  an  emer- 
ceucy  measure  for  one  year  the  District  of 
Columbia  Medical  and  Dental  Manpower  Act 
of  1970. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  agrees  to  the  amendment  of  the 
House  to  a  bill  of  tiie  Senate  of  the  fol- 
lowing title: 

S.  267ft.  An  act  to  establish  a  Commission 
on  Security  and  Cooperation  in  Europe. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
-Senate  had  passed  with  an  amendment 
in  which  the  concurrence  of  the  House 
:s  requested,  a  bill  of  the  House  of  the 
following  title: 

HJl.  12384.  An  act  to  authorize  certain 
construction  at  military  Installations  and  for 
other  purposes. 

The  mef.sage  also  announced  tliat  the 
Senate  insists  ui>on  its  amendments  to 
the  bill    <H.R.    12384'    entitled  "An  act 


to  authorize  certain  construction  at  mili- 
tary installations  and  for  other  pur- 
poses," disagreed  to  by  the  House;  agrees 
to  the  conference  asked  by  the  House  on 
the  disagreeing  votes  of  the  two  Houses 
thereon,  and  appoints  Mr.  Symington, 
Mr.  Stennis,  Mr.  Jackson.  Mr.  Cannon, 
Mr.  Harry  F.  Byrd,  Jr.,  Mr.  Leahy,  Mr. 
Tower,  and  Mr.  Thtirmond  to  be  the 
conferees  on  the  part  of  the  Senate. 


GIFT  AND  ESTATE  TAX  BILL 

(Mr.  ULLMAN  asked  and  was  given 
permi-ssion  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks and  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  ULLMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I 
am  introducing  a  major  gift  and  estate 
tax  bill  that  will  be  the  vehicle  for 
markup  in  committee  beginning  on 
June  2.  I  urge  all  Members  to  carefully 
study  the  bill.  Today  in  another  part 
of  the  Record  I  am  including  a  full  ex- 
t)lanation  of  the  bill,  and  it  is  my  hope 
that  on  the  1st  of  Jime  another  bill  will 
be  introduced.  I  invite  other  Members 
to  cosponsor  the  legislation  at  that  time 
with  me. 


THE  LATE  HONORABLE  TORBERT  H. 
MACDONALD 

<Mr.  BURKE  of  Massachusetts  asked 
and  was  given  permission  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and 
extend  his  remarks.  > 

Mr.  BURKE  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker,  as  acting  dean  of  the  Massa- 
chusetts congressional  delegation,  it  Is 
my  very  sad  duty  to  inform  my  col- 
leagues of  the  death  of  our  beloved  friend 
and  colleague  Torbert  H.  Macdonald. 

Torby  died  quietly  Friday  night. 
May  21.  at  Bethesda  Naval  Hospital  after 
a  long  illness.  His  family  was  at  his 
bedside. 

Our  heartfelt  sympathies  go  out  to  his 
wife  Phyllis.  hLs  two  daughters — ^Laurie 
and  Robin,  and  his  two  sons — Brian  and 
Torbert.  Jr. 

Funeral  services  will  be  held  on  Fri- 
day, May  28,  11  a.m.,  at  the  Sacred 
Hearts  Church,  Maiden,  Mass.  In  lieu  of 
flowers,  the  family  has  asked  that  dona- 
tions be  made  to  the  Torbert  Macdonald 
scholarship  fund. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  asked  for  special 
orders  so  that  all  of  our  colleagues  may 
have  the  opportunity  to  bid  farewell  to 
one  of  the  finest  and  ablest  Members  to 
have  ever  served  in  this  body. 

Torby's  efforts  in  advancing  public 
broadcasting,  the  sports  antiblackout  bill, 
the  fuel  allocation  bill,  and  his  role  in  the 
revitallzatlon  of  the  Northeast  railroads 
are  well  knowm.  Personally.  I  will  remem- 


ber him  as  a  gentleman,  and  as  a  quiet, 
effective  legislator  who  never  com- 
plained; he  just  did  his  job.  He  always 
went  out  of  his  way  to  be  fair  and  im- 
partial; he  never  misused  his  great  in- 
fluence and  power.  Torby  was  a  close 
personal  friend  whose  friendship  I 
valued,  and  I  will  miss  him  very  much. 

The  following  is  a  brief  biographical 
sketch  of  Torby's  legislative  accomplish- 
ments. It  is  a  fine  record  indeed.  It  is  one 
which  speaks  for  the  people — those  peo- 
ple he  so  ably  served  for  22  years. 

Mr.  Macdonald  was  bom  in  Maiden  and 
attended  Medford  public  schools  and 
PhUhps  Andover  Academy.  Congress- 
man Macdonald  was  a  graduate  of  both 
Harvard  College  and  Harvard  Law 
School  and  was  an  outstanding  athlete. 
He  captained  the  Han'ard  football  team, 
was  an  all-East  halfback,  and,  in  1973, 
was  inducted  into  the  Harvard  Football 
HaU  of  Fame.  After  graduation  from 
Harvard,  Congressman  Macdonald 
turned  down  a  Rhodes  scholarship  to  try 
out  for  the  New  York  Yankees. 

A  PT-boat  commander  in  World  War 
n,  Macdonald  won  the  Silver  Star  for 
heroism  in  New  Guinea,  as  well  as  the 
Purple  Heart.  Prior  to  winning  election 
to  Congress  in  1954.  Congressman  Mac- 
donald practiced  law  in  Boston,  and 
served  as  counsel  to  the  New  England 
office  of  the  National  Labor  Relations 
Board. 

During  his  22  years  representing 
suburbs  north  of  Boston,  Congressman 
Macdonald  worked  hard  to  attain  several 
key  positions  in  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives. He  was  chairman  of  the  House 
Subcommittee  on  Communications  and 
the  ranking  Democratic  member  of  the 
House  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce 
Committee.  In  his  capacity  as  subcom- 
mittee chairman.  Macdonald's  influence 
extended  over  the  various  forms  of  tele- 
communications, including  television, 
radio,  cable  tele'vLsion,  and  satellites. 
Macdonald  also  had  a  major  role  in 
shaping  legislation  dealing  -with  energy, 
railroad  revitalization.  and  consvimer 
protection  as  a  senior  member  of  the 
Commerce  Committee. 

In  addition.  Congressman  Macdonald 
served  as  a  ranking  member  of  two  Gov- 
ernment Operations  Subcommittees — 
Conservation.  Energy,  and  Natural  Re- 
.sources  and  Government  Information 
and  Individual  Rights,  and  served  for  20 
years  as  assistant  majority'  leader  for 
New  England. 

During  his  11  consecutive  terms  in 
office.  Macdonald  achieved  a  record  of 
distinction  In  a  number  of  Important 
legislative  fields: 

He  is  recognized  as  the  father  of  pub- 
lic broadcasting,  having  Introduced  key 
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legislation  in  1967  and  guided  the  growth 
of  educational  television  and  radio 
throughout  the  couatr>'.  His  leadership 
produced  the  long-range  funding  legis- 
lation lor  public  broadcasting  which  was 
hailed  by  President  Ford  as  a  'legislative 
nuk'sione"  when  he  signed  it  into  law 
last  year. 

As  chairman  of  the  House  Subcommit- 
tee on  Power,  Macdonald  authored  the 
Emergency  Petroleum  Allocation  Act 
which  assured  all  regions  of  the  country, 
especially  New  England,  an  equitable 
supply  of  home  heating  oil  and  gasoline 
duiing  the  recent  oil  embargo. 

Congressman  Macdonald  also  authored 
a  law  which  forced  professional  sports 
teams  tc  allow  local  telecasts  of  sold-out 
home  games.  The  sports  antiblackout 
law.  which  bears  his  name,  is  about  to  be 
made  permanent  by  the  Congress.  It 
gives  sports  fans  who  cannot  afford  or  do 
not  have  the  opportunity  to  buy  tickets 
a  chance  to  see  their  home  team  on  tele- 
vision. 

Mr.  Macdonald  was  applauded  for  his 
work  recently  on  comprehensive  legisla- 
tion to  reorganize  and  revitalize  flnan- 
ciallv  troubled  Northea.st  railroads.  He 
lias  utilized  his  position  of  Influence  on 
the  Commerce  Committee  to  seek  a  bal- 
anced transportation  system  for  the 
country  and  for  New  England. 

In  the  94th  Congress.  Congressman 
Macdonald.  as  chairman  of  the  House 
Communications  Subcommittee,  took  an 
active  role  to  support  competition  In  do- 
mestic common  carrier  policy  and  better 
coordination  for  Government  planning 
and  policy  development  in  telecommuni- 
cations. He  sponsored  a  major  congres- 
sional reexamination  of  cable  televLslon 
and  worked  for  reform  and  reorganiza- 
tion of  Federal  regulatory-  agencies.  He 
was  a  constant  critic  of  violence  on  tele- 
vision and  pushed  for  Important  new  re- 
search of  the  problem. 

Throughout  his  career,  Mr.  Macdonald 
led  the  flght  against  higher  energy  prices 
and  was  an  influential  spokesman  for 
the  consumer.  He  was  a  vocal  critic  of 
natural  gas  deregulation  since  his  first 
term  in  Congress  and  maintained  that 
opposition  as  he  rose  to  power  in  the 
Commerce  Committee.  Congressman 
Mai  DONALD  was  recently  a  conferee  on 
the  omnibus  energ>'  bill  which  will  help 
as.sure  ample  supplies  of  crude  oil  at 
equitable  prices  to  consumers. 

Mr  Macdonald  frequently  confronted 
electric  utility  companies  blocking  un- 
necessary rate  hikes,  and  he  helped  to 
win  a  number  of  rate  rebates  for  con- 
sumers. 

Over  the  years,  Mr.  Macdonald  was  in- 
volved In  a  number  of  other  Important 
Ls.sues.  He  was  a  long-time  and  recog- 
nized advocate  of  better  children's  tele- 
vision and  was  responsible  for  imple- 
menting a  ciilldren's  television  oCQce 
within  the  FCC:  he  helped  push  cam- 
paign reform  legislation  through  the 
Congress  to  limit  the  amounts  which 
candidates  could  spend  on  televLslon  for 
so-called  "media  blitzes";  he  authorized 
the  natural  kjus  pipeline  safety  law;  and 
he  was  a  key  supporter  of  the  Hill- 
Burton  Act  which  provided  Federal  funds 
for  hospital  construction. 


Congressman  Macdonald  had  a  record 
unmatched  in  Congress  in  support  of  the 
Nation  and  people  of  Israel.  During  his 
tenure,  he  worked  diligently  for  an  hon- 
orable and  lasting  peace  in  the  Middle 
East.  He  has  also  been  recognized  by 
numerous  groups  for  his  efforts  on  behalf 
of  social  security  recipients,  older  Amer- 
icans, and  those  living  on  fixed  Incomes. 
Throughout  his  career,  Mr.  Macdonald 
was  deeply  conmiitted  to  the  unemployed. 
Recently  he  worked  in  the  face  of  Presi- 
dential opposition  to  establish  public 
service  and  summer  youth  jobs  programs. 
Last  year.  Congressman  Macdonald 
joined  with  Senator  Edward  Kennedy  to 
block  plans  by  General  Electric  to  close 
an  aircraft  facility  in  Everett.  Mass.— a 
move  that  would  have  meant  a  loss  of 
nearly  2.000  jobs  in  his  Seventh  District. 
In  addition,  Macdonald  championed  the 
cause  of  the  rank  and  file  worker,  sup- 
porting legislation  to  Improve  working 
conditions  and  provide  employment 
security. 

Mr.  DEVINE  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BURKE  of  Massachusetts.  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Ohio. 

Mr.  DEVINE.  Mr  Speaker,  I  thank  the 
gentleman  for  yielding. 

I  would  like  to  Join  with  him  and  as- 
sociate myself  with  his  remarks  concern- 
ing our  great  friend  and  colleague,  the 
Honorable  Torbert  H.  Macdonald. 

I  have  the  honor  of  being  the  ranking 
minority  member  of  the  Committee  on 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce  and 
have  worked  with  Torby  for  the  entire 
18  years  I  have  had  the  occasion  to  be 
on  that  committee.  He  was  a  dedicated, 
sincere,  hardworking  member,  and  one 
who  made  a  great  contribution,  par- 
ticularly in  the  area  of  communications, 
and  as  the  Members  know,  he  was  the 
chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Com- 
munications of  the  Committee  on  Inter- 
state and  Foreign  Commerce.  He  will  be 
sorely  missed. 

Mr.  PREY.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr  BURKE  of  Massachusetts.  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Horlda. 

Mr.  PREY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  had  the 
privilege  of  .serving  as  the  ranking  mi- 
nority member  of  the  Subcommittee  on 
Communications,  with  our  friend  Mac- 
donald, I  have  worked  with  Torby  for 
the  last  number  of  years  on  the  full  com- 
mittee. I  echo  tlie  remarks  that  the 
gentleman  in  the  well  and  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio  'Mr.  Devinei   have  made 

Torbert  Macdonald  was  a  fair  man 
and  a  good  man.  I  liked  him  I  respected 
him.  Not  only  the  State  of  Massachu- 
setts but  the  people  of  this  country  have 
lost  someone  who  has  accomplished 
much 

Mr  Speaker,  I  do  not  know  whether 
we  will  ever  appreciate  all  he  did,  in  the 
field  of  communicntions.  the  field  of 
energy,  the  field  of  public  broadcasting, 
We  send  our  prayers  and  sympathy  to 
his  family.  We  all  have  lost  a  good  friend 
and  dear  colleague. 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  BURKE  of  Massachusetts  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Massachusetts. 
Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Speaker,  with  great 


sorrow,  I  rise  to  mouni  tlie  loss  of  one 
of  this  House's  most  distingui.shed  Mem- 
bers, New  England's  most  eloquent  legis- 
lator, and  a  treasured  personal  friend. 
Torbert  H.  Macdunai.d. 

The  passing  of  this  exceptional  Con- 
gressman is  an  irreplaceable  loss.  As  the 
"father  of  public  broadcasting."  Torby 
Macdonald  exercised  his  keen  intellect 
and  foresight  to  create  a  public  institu- 
tion that  has  benefited  and  Is  enjoyed 
by  almost  every  Amencan. 

Torby  Macdonald  gave  few  speeches 
on  the  fioor  of  the  House.  But  when  he 
took  the  floor  to  speak  on  an  issue,  he 
was  greeted  by  a  silence  and  deference 
imusual  to  this  Chamber  Members  rec- 
ognized that  Torby  Macdonald  addressed 
the  Issues,  did  his  homework,  and  de- 
served their  close  attention  and  respect. 
His  was  a  voice  of  auUiority  and  di- 
rection. 

Many  people  will  remember  Torby 
Macdonald  as  the  roommate  of  John  F. 
Kennedy  and  a  popular  football  star  at 
Harvard.  But  I  will  remember  him  as  a 
dedicated  and  conscientious  Congress- 
man who  toiled  hard  for  his  constituents 
and  was  respected  as  the  leading  con- 
gressional authority  on  tlie  conmiunica- 
tions  industry. 

The  achievements  of  Congressman 
Torbert  Macdonald  will  benefit  the  lives 
of  Americans  for  years  to  come.  He  has 
left  a  legacy  of  dedication  to  the  public 
interest  that  few  others  can  hope  to 
match.  We  will  sorely  miss  this  valued 
colleague. 

Upon  this  sad  occasion.  I  want  to  ex- 
press my  deepest  sympathies  to  his 
family. 

Mr.  BURKE  of  Massachusetts  Mr 
Speaker.  I  thank  my  colleague,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Massachusetts  (Mr.  Conte  ' , 
for  his  remarks. 

Mr.  OTTINGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BURKE  of  Massachusetts.  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  New  York 

Mr.  OTTINGER  Mr.  Speaker,  im- 
fortunately,  the  chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce, the  gentleman  from  We.'^t  Virginia 
'Mr.  STAGGERS' .  is  not  able  to  be  here  I 
know  that  he  wants  to  have  expre.s,«ed  for 
him  and  on  behalf  of  all  the  members  of 
the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce  our  sorrow  at  the  pas.'-it'K  of 
our  beloved  colleague  Torbert  Macion- 
ald,  and  our  sympathies  to  his  faimi:- 

Torby  served  with  tremendoas  dLstinc- 
tlon  on  the  committee  I  had  the  pnvik-pe 
of  serving  with  him  on  the  Subcommittee 
on  Communications  and  Power  i  when  it 
was  so  designated  • .  and  working  with 
him  there  on  the  historic  public  broad- 
casting legislation  he  authored. 

He  was  held  in  enormous  esteem  by  all 
his  colleague.s  On  tlie  subcuminitt^r 
on  the  full  committee  and  in  the  entire 
House  we  will  all  mLss  him  very  deeply, 
we  have  a  tremendous  debt  of  gratitude 
to  pay  for  hLs  contribution  to  the  commit- 
tee and  to  thi.s  House 

Mr.  DRINAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BURKE  of  Massachusetts  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Ma.s.sacha'^etts 

Mr.  DRINAN  Mr  Speaker.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

I  mourn  Uie  pas.siiiK  of  this  good  and 
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great  man  who  gave  21  years  of  his  life 
to  the  House  of  Representatives 

Congressman  Torbert  Macdonald  will 
be  known  for  many,  many  years  as  one 
of  the  able  architects  of  the  Federal 
Elections  CommLssion  Act  of  1971.  He 
will  be  well  known,  too.  as  a  founder  of 
the  Corporation  for  Public  Broadcasting. 
He  will  be  remembered  for  a  long  time, 
especially  by  thase  in  New  England,  be- 
caase  of  the  work  that  he  did  in  1973 
and  thereafter  when  he  .'structured  Fed- 
eral allocations  of  oil  and  gasoline 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  extend  to  Congressman 
Macdonald's  wife  and  four  children  my 
sympathy  and  the  .sympathy  of  every- 
body m  this  Hoase.  The  memory  of  Con- 
gre.ssman  Torbert  Macdonald  will  be 
held  in  benediction  forever  in  this  Con- 
gress and  in  thLs  country. 

Mr  BURKE  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  thank  my  colleague,  the 
gentleman  from  Massachu.sett.s 

Mr.  VAN  DEERLIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yleW 

Mr.  BURKE  of  Ma.ssachusetts.  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  California. 

Mr.  VAN  DEERLIN  Mr.  Speaker, 
as  one  who  served  literally  on  Mr. 
Macdonald's  right  hand  as  his  ranking 
majority  member  on  the  SubcommlM-ee 
on  Communications  through  four  Con- 
giesses,  I  had  the  opportunity  available 
to  few  of  us  to  recognize  and  appreciate 
both  the  wit  and  wisdom  of  our  departed 
colleague. 

Mr  Speaker,  Torbert  Macdonald's 
death  has  left  a  void  which  as  a  successor 
of  sorts  to  this  fine  man  I  feel  most 
acutely. 

For  9  years,  Torby  served  with  great 
distinction  as  chairman  of  what  Is  now- 
known  as  the  Hoase  Communications 
Commltt<>e.  HLs  accomplishments  were 
legion,  among  them  avthorshlp  of  a 
series  of  landmark  bills  giving  shape  and 
substance  to  public  broadcasting. 

Last  month,  after  Torby  announced 
his  mt^ntion  to  retire,  he  indicated  his 
hope  that  I  should  succeed  him  ar  chair- 
man of  the  Communications  Subcom- 
mittee With  Torby's  backing,  I  was 
elected  by  the  majority  caucus  of  the 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce  to  take  over  the  chairmanship 
of  this  subcommittee.  In  just  4  weeks 
as  chairman.  I  have  developed  new  ap- 
preciation of  this  man's  great  contribu- 
tions to  the  statutes  affecting  all  our 
diverse  methods  of  telecommunications. 
He  is  indeed  "a  tough  act  to  follow." 

Torbert  Macdonald  made  the  way  for 
the  hearings  currently  underway  on 
cable  television  regulation,  with  a  me- 
ticulously researched  staff  study  which 
he  commissioned  last  year 

Only  last  week,  a  Hou.se-Senate  con- 
ference committee  reached  agreement  on 
legislation  making  permanent  the  sports 
antiblackout  law — another  memorial  to 
Torby  and  hl^  persistent  advocacy  of 
consumer  Interests  This  is  the  law  which 
forces  professional  sports  teams  to  allow 
local  telecasts  of  sold-out  home  games: 
it  thus  gives  sports  fans  who  cannot 
afford  or  do  not  have  the  opportunity 
to  buy  tickets  a  chance  to  see  their 
favorit-e  team  on  television. 

Prior  to  the  94th  Congress,  the  Com- 
munications   Subcommittee    also    exer- 


cised jurisdiction  over  interstate  electric 
power  and  legislation  governing  the 
shipment  and  sale  of  natural  gas,  petro- 
leum and  other  energy-  fuels.  Torby  was 
one  of  the  great  champions  of  low  energy- 
prices,  fighting  to  tlie  end  against  efforts 
to  deregulate  natural  gas.  It  was  pro- 
phetic that  Torby,  as  a  House  freshman. 
was  idtntified  by  the  late  Drew  Pearson 
as  "one  of  the  outstanding  newcomers 
who  did  a  hard  fighting  job  for  the  con- 
sumer during  the  debate  on  the  natuiul 
gas  bill.' 

Nor  was  Torby  reluctant  to  take  on 
the  big  electric  utility  companies  and 
in  this  arena,  also,  he  scored  some  nota- 
ble victories  in  wirmlng  rate  rebates  for 
users.  So  much  so.  the  utilities  tried  to 
defeat  him  with  their  own  hand-picked 
candidate.  That  was  perhaps  one  of 
Torby's  most  enduring  traits:  He  wes 
indeed  a  fighter,  and  he  was  always  a 
good  man  to  have  on  your  side — as  I 
can  attest  from  having  taken  part  in 
numerous  legislative  floor  fights  at  the 
side  of  this  tough  and  able  legislator. 

Leadership  came  naturally  to  Torby. 
Back  in  the  1930's.  he  was  both  a  star 
football  halfback  and  ace  baseball 
pitcher  at  Harvard.  During  World  War 
II  he  .skippered  a  PT-boat,  winning  a 
Silver  Star  for  heroism  at  New  Guinea 
as  well  as  a  Purple  Heart.  Prior  to  his 
first  election  to  Congress  in  1954.  he 
practiced  law  in  Boston  and  served  as 
counsel  to  the  New  England  ofBce  of  the 
National  Labor  Relations  Board. 

Torby  had  already  been  in  Congress 
8  years  when  I  first  joined  this  body.  I 
have  perhaps  learned  more  from  him 
than  from  any  other  person  with  whom 
I  have  serv'ed  in  this  House,  so  I  shall 
always  be  greatly  in  his  debt.  More  than 
that,  Mr,  Speaker,  he  was  a  close  per- 
sonal friend,  a  man  of  honor  and  true 
distinction.  His  untimely  death  was 
especially  tragic,  in  view  of  the  contribu- 
tions which  he  was  uniquely  qualified 
to  make,  and  which  could  have  been  ex- 
pected to  continue. 

Mr.  BRADEMAS,  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BURKE  of  Massachusetts.  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Indiana. 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  want 
to  join  in  the  tribute  being  paid  to  our 
late  beloved  colleague,  the  Honorable 
Torbert  Macdonald.  of  Massachusetts. 

I  first  became  acquainted  with  Torbie 
in  1955  when  I  came  to  work  for  the  gen- 
tleman from  Ohio  (Mr.  Ashley*.  That 
was  just  over  20  years  ago,  so  that  I 
knew  the  gentleman  from  Massachusetts 
'Mr.  Macdonald)  for  a  great  many  years 
and  came  to  have  great  respect  for  his 
warmth  of  personality,  his  engaging 
humor,  his  integrity,  and  above  all 
the  deep  sense  of  commitment  which  he 
brought  to  the  important  responsibility 
he  bore  as  a  senior  member  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Commerce.  Torbie  was  a  par- 
ticularly constructive  leader  in  the  cru- 
cial area  of  commimications  legislation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  join  in  extending  my 
expression  of  deep  sympathy  to  his 
family. 

Mr,  BURKE  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  thank  the  gentleman  from 
Indiana. 


Mr.  ROONEY.  Mr,  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BURKE  of  Massachusetts.  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr  ROONEY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I.  too. 
share  the  sorrow  of  my  colleagues  in  this 
Chamber  upon  the  death  of  a  friend  and 
colleague.  Torbert  Hart  Macdonald,  with 
whom  I  served  on  the  Subcommittee  on 
Power  Communications  for  12  years. 

HLs  years  of  public  ser\nce  have 
touched"  the  lives  of  virtually  every  single 
American  through  his  important  role  as 
chairman  of  that  subcommittee.  He 
helped  create  the  Nation's  public  broad- 
casting system  which  brings  outstanding 
television  programing  into  our  homes  and 
schools,  and  has  made  available  to  mil- 
lions of  children  and  adults  a  broad 
range  of  educational  experiences  through 
public  television. 

All  of  us  who  shared  his  enthusiasm 
for  sports  activity  as  spectators  have 
benefited  repeatedly  from  legislation  he 
championed  to  end  local  television  black- 
outs of  sports  events  which  are  sold  out 
in  advance. 

He  fought  against  violence  in  televi- 
sion programing,  and  sought  to  promote 
better  informed  citizenship  by  advocat- 
ing free  air  time  for  candidates  for  ma- 
jor political  offices. 

He  was  a  leader,  too.  in  efforts  to  en- 
hance the  safety  artd  reliability  of  our 
fuel  and  power  distribution  systems. 

To  -he  very  end,  Torby  adhered  to  a 
philosophv  of  responsible  public  sen-ice, 
giving  his  best  and  his  all  to  the  burden 
of  his  office  and  the  position  of  leader- 
ship he  held.  Several  weeks  ago.  when 
he  felt  he  could  no  longer  apply  himself 
fully  to  the  duties  of  his  chairmanship,  he 
stepped  down  and  announced,  too.  that 
he  would  not  seek  reelection. 

There  is  much  more  which  can  and 
should  "oe  said  about  the  contributions  of 
Torby  Macdonald  to  the  constituency  of 
his  congressional  district,  his  home  State 
of  Massachusetts,  and  to  his  Nation.  That 
his  public  sen-ice  has  touched  the  hves 
of  so  many  will  be  an  enduring  tribute 
to  his  lifetime. 

Mrs.  Rooney  and  I  extend  our  deepest 
sympathy  to  Mrs.  Macdonald  and  their 

family.  ...    .,  ^ 

Mr.   ADAMS.    Mr.   Speaker,   will   the 

gentleman  yield?  .,  _.  ,j 

Mr.  BURKE  of  Massachusetts.  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Washington. 

Mr  ADAMS.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  with 
great  sorrow  that  I  join  my  colleagues  In 
paving  tribute  to  our  lost  colleague.  Rep- 
resentative TORBERT  Macdonald.  Torbie 
had  been  a  good  friend  since  I  came  to 
Congress,  and  I  had  the  pri%-ilege  of 
serving  with  him  on  the  Commerce  Com- 
mittee for  the  past  10  years. 

At  a  time  when  the  people  are  ques- 
tioning our  process  of  Government  and 
the  value  of  public  service  Torbie's  life 
as  a  public  servant  should  sen-e  as  an 
example  to  us  all.  During  World  War  H. 
he  served  with  distinction  as  a  naval 
officer.  Elected  to  Congress  in  1958,  he  al- 
wavs  argued  and  voted  in  behalf  of  the 
public  interest.  Long  before  the  consumer 
and  consumerism  became  common  terms 
of  political  speech.  Torbh  was  the  friend 
of  the  consumer— for  to  him  the  public 
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Interest  wtis  tlie  Interest  of  the  consumer. 
As  chairman  of  the  Communications 
Subcommittee,  he  was  Instrumental  In 
makiiiK  sure  that  the  public  could  see  the 
sporLs  bruadcasts  they  wanted.  This  most 
pruniinent  achievement  was  matched  by 
liLs  even-handed  and  fair  administra- 
tion of  his  subiommlttee's  Jurisdiction 
over  communication  Issues.  HLs  wit, 
charm  and  ability  guided  him  well 
through  some  difficult  legislative  waters. 
HLs  colleagues  on  the  Commerce  Com- 
mittee looked  to  him  for  guldsoice  and 
followed  his  wise  legislative  advice.  He 
w  ill  be  missed  for  many  years  to  come. 
In  paying  final  tribute  to  Torbie.  we 
cannot  fall  to  honor  his  great  courage  in 
the  face  of  Inevitable  death.  When  his 
health  failed,  he  did  not  cling  to  ofQce. 
but  chose  to  give  up  his  subcommittee 
chairmanship.  Knowing  that  death  was 
coming,  he  faced  It  with  the  courage  and 
gallantry  which  had  characterized  his 
entire  life.  We  can  truly  say  of  Torbzx 
that^- 

"Nothlng  In  his  life 

Became  him  like  the  leaving  It:  he  died 
Afl  one  that  had  been  studied  In  his  death 
To  throw  away  the  dearest  thing  he  owed. 
As   't  were  a  careless  trifle." 

We  wish  him.  in  the  words  of  the  Book 
of  Common  Prayer,  a  "safe  lodging,  a 
holy  rest  and  peace  at  the  last." 


Symington 
Teague 
Thompson 
Thornton 

Udall 


Vlgorito 
Waxman 
Weaver 
WlKGlna 
Wilson.  Bob 


Wlrth 
Wydler 
YouoR.  Alaska 
Young.  0« 
Zeferettl 


CALL  OF  THE  HOUSE 

Mr.  KETCHUM.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  make 

the  point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not 
present. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Evidently 
a  quorum  Is  not  present. 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move 
a  call  of  the  House. 

A  call  of  the  House  was  ordered. 

The  call  was  taken  by  electronic  de- 
vice, and  the  following  Members  failed 
to  respond; 

[Roll  No.  296) 

Abzug  Esch  MooJcley 

Alexander  Eshleman  Mor^nn 

Anderson,  Pish  Murphy  111 

Calif.  Fisher  NU 

.Anderson,  111.      Flynt  O'Brien 

Andrews,  N  C      Ford.Tenn  O'Hara 

Ashley  Fuqua  ONelll 

AuColn  Olalmo  Patten.  N.J. 

Badlllo  Ooldwater  Patttacn.  NY. 

Bell  Oonza'ez  Paul 

Bergland  Hamilton  Petti* 

Biai^gl  Harkln  Peyser 

Bingham  Harrington  Pickle 

Blanchard  Hubert  Preyer 

Boggs  Heckler,  Mass  Prltchard 

Boland  Relnz  Quillen 

Boiling  Helsto&kl  RandaJi 

Butler  Hlnshaw  Range] 

Byron  Holland  Rees 

Carter  Jarman  Rhodes 

Cederberg  Jones,  Ala.  Rlsenboover 

Chlsholm  Jones,  Tenn.  Rodlno 

Clausen.  Jordan  RoncaJlo 

Don  H.  Karth  Rostenkowskl 

Collins.  III.  Kemp  Rousselot 

Conable  Kindness  Roybal 

Conlan  Landrum  Runnels 

Conyers  Litton  Ryan 

Cotter  Lundlne  Sarbanes 

Crane  McCormack  Schcuer 

de  la  Oarza  McKay  Schneebelt 

Dent  Magiilre  Sebellus 

Derwlnskl  Martin  Shrlver 

Dlngell  Mathls  Solarz 

Downey.  NY.      MaUunaga  Staggers 

Duncan.  Oreg,    Mazzoll  Stanton. 
duPont                Mlkva  James  V 

Eckhardt  Mil  ford  Steelman 

Edgar  MUler,  Calif  Stakes 

Fdwarda.  Ala      Mills  Stuckey 

Krienbom  Mineta  Sullivan 


The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  On  this 
roUcall  296  Members  have  recorded  their 
presence  by  electronic  device,  a  quorum 

By  unanimous  consent,  further  pro- 
ceedings under  the  call  were  dispensed 
with. 


AMENDING  WASHINGTON  METRO- 
POLITAN AREA  TRANSIT  REGULA- 
TION COMPACT 

Mr.  DIGOS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  take  from  the  Speaker's 
desk  the  bill  (H.R.  8719)  to  provide  for 
an  amendment  to  the  Washington 
metropolitan  area  transit  regulation 
compact  to  provide  for  the  protection  of 
the  patrons,  personnel,  and  property  of 
the  Washington  Metropolitan  Area 
Transit  Authority,  with  a  Senate  amend- 
ment thereto,  and  concur  In  the  Senate 
amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  Clerk  read  the  Senate  amend- 
ment, as  follows  ; 

Page  8,  line  15.  strike  out  all  after  "4."  over 
to  and  Including  "•Compact."  In  line  2  on 
page  9  and  Insert:  "The  Council  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  shall  have  authority  to  en- 
act any  act  adopting  on  behalf  of  the  District 
of  Columbia  amendments  to  the  Washington 
Metropolitan  Area  Transit  Regulation  Com- 
pact, but  in  no  case  shall  any  such  amend- 
ment become  effective  until  after  it  has 
been  approved  by  Congress." 

Mr.  DIGOS  Mr  Speaker,  the  purpose 
of  H.R.  8719.  as  passed  by  the  House- 
by  voice  vote — on  July  28.  1975.  Is  to 
authorize  WMATA  to  establish  and 
maintain  a  regular  Metro  Transit  Police 
Force. 

Section  4  of  H.R.  8719,  as  passed  by 
the  House,  provides : 

Sic.  4  Notwithstanding  any  other  provi- 
sion of  this  Act  or  of  any  other  law.  the 
Council  of  the  District  of  Columbia  shall 
have  authority  to  enact  any  act  adopting  on 
behalf  of  the  District  of  Columbia  amend- 
ments to  the  Washington  Metropolitan  Area 
Transit  Regulation  Compact. 

AMSVDMENT     OF     THB     SENATE 

The  Senate  aunended  said  section  4  to 
read  as  follows: 

Sec  4  The  Council  of  the  DUtrlct  of  Co- 
lumbia shall  have  authority  to  enact  any  act 
adopting  on  behalf  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia amendments  to  the  Washington  Metro- 
politan Area  Transit  Regulation  Compact. 
but  in  no  case  shall  ani/  such  amendment 
become  effective  until  after  it  has  been  ap- 
proved by  Congress. 

The  Senate  amendment — pertinent 
new  language  in  Italic  above — explicitly 
provides  that  any  amendment  by  the 
Council  to  the  Washington  metropolitan 
area  transit  regtilatlon  compact  shall 
not  become  effective  imtll  after  It  has 
been  approved  by  Congress. 

The  purpose  of  the  Senate  amendment 
Is  to  make  it  clear  that  the  constitutional 
requirements  for  approval  by  the  Con- 
gress of  compact  amendments  are  not 
abridged  by  this  section  of  H  R.  8719. 

The  District  Committee  concurs  in  thLs 
amendment. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  th.^'■r 


objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan'' 

Tliere  was  no  objection. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA  CODE 

Mr.  DIGGS.  Mr  Speaker,  by  direction 
of  the  Committee  on  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia. I  call  up  the  bill  (H.R.  13121  ■  to 
direct  the  Law  Revision  Counsel  to  pre- 
pare and  publish  the  District  of  Columbia 
Code  through  publication  of  supplement 
V  to  the  1973  edition,  with  the  Council 
of  the  DLstrlct  of  Columbia  to  be  respon- 
sible for  preparation  and  publication  of 
such  code  thereafter,  and  ask  uiianiinous 
consent  that  the  bill  be  considered  i.-i  the 
House  as  in  Committee  of  the  Whole. 

The  clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  SPE.\KER  pro  tempore.  Ls  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

HR     13121 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica in  Congress  assembled,  That  paragraph 
(6)  of  section  205(c)  of  H.  Res  988.  N.nety- 
thlrd  Congress  (2  U  S  C.  285b(6)),  it.s  made 
permanent  law  by  the  first  paragraph  under 
the  heading  "Administrative  Provisions"  in 
chapter  ni  of  title  I  of  the  Act  of  Decem- 
ber 27.  1974  (Public  Law  93-554;  88  Stat 
1777),  Is  amended  by  strlVclnp  out  "until  such 
time  as  the  Dl>trlct  of  Columbia  Self-Oovern- 
ment  and  Governmental  Reorganization  Act 
becomes  efTectlve"  and  Inserting  In  lieu 
thereof  "through  publication  of  the  fifth  an- 
nual cumulative  supplement  to  the  1973  edi- 
tion of  such  Code". 

Sec.  2  (a)  After  publication  of  the  T.aw 
Revision  Counsel  of  the  flfth  annual  cumu- 
lative supplement  to  the  1973  edition  of  the 
District  of  Columbia  Code,  new  editions  of 
the  District  of  Columbia  Code  (and  annual 
cumulative  supplements  thereto)  shall  be 
prepared  and  published  under  the  direction 
of  the  Council  of  the  District  of  Columbia 
and  shall  .set  forth  the  general  and  perman- 
ent laws  relating  to  or  In  force  In  the  District 
of  Columbia,  whether  enacted  by  the  Con- 
gress or  by  the  Council  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia, except  such  laws  as  are  of  application 
In  the  District  of  Columbia  bv  reason  of  being 
laws  of  the  United  States  general  and  per- 
manent In  nature. 

fb)  After  completion  of  the  printing  of  the 
flfth  annual  cumulative  supplement  to  the 
1973  edition  of  the  District  of  Columbia  Code, 
the  Public  Printer  shall,  as  the  Council  of  the 
District  of  Columbia  may  request,  either— 

(1)  furnish  to  the  Council  of  the  District 
of  Columbia,  on  such  terms  a.*;  the  Public 
Printer  iln  consultation  with  the  Joint  Com- 
mittee on  Printing)  deems  appropriate,  the 
type  used  In  preparing  the  1973  edition  of 
the  DUtrlct  of  Columbia  Code  and  the  flfth 
annual  cumulative  supplement  to  such  edi- 
tion; or 

(2)  make  such  arrangements  with  the 
Council  of  the  District  of  Columbia  as  the 
Public  Printer  (In  consultation  with  the 
Joint  Committee  on  Printing)  deems  appro- 
priate for  the  printing  by  the  Government 
Printing  Office  of  future  editions  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  Code,  and  annual  cumula- 
tive supplements  thereto,  prepared  under  the 
direction  of  the  Council  of  the  District  of 
Columbia 

Mr  DIOGS  Mr  Speaker.  I  move  to 
strike  the  last  word. 

Mr  Speaker,  the  purpo.<;e  of  the  bill, 
H  R    13121.  a.^  is  set  forth  In  House  Re- 
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port  No.  94-1096.  is  to  direct  the  Law- 
Revision  Counsel  of  the  House  to  resume 
codification  and  publication  of  the  re- 
maining Supplements  to  the  District  of 
Columbia  Code  of  1973. 

Upon  completion  thereof  'c  1978' ,  new 
additions  of  the  Dis^tricl  of  Columbia 
Code  shall  be  prepared  and  jjublished 
under  the  direction  of  the  Council  of 
the  District  of  Columbia.  At  that  time 
the  Public  Printer  shall,  in  con.sultation 
with  the  Joint  Committee  nn  Printing. 
either:  First,  furnish  to  the  District  of 
Columbia  Council  the  type  ased  in  the 
preparation  of  the  1973  edition;  or,  sec- 
ond, arrange  with  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia Council  for  Uie  printing  by  the 
Goverrunent  Printing  Office  of  future 
editions  of  the  said  code  and  supple- 
ments thereto. 

BACKG:aorND 

By  section  205 ia»  of  reform  legisla- 
tion tH.  Res.  988'  amending  House  rules 
X  and  XI.  the  Hou.se  created  the  Office 
of  the  Law  Revision  Counsel,  thereto- 
fore imder  the  Judiciary  Committee  ThLs 
resolution  was  subsequently  made  public 
law  by  Inclusion  of  the  same  as  a  rider  to 
H.R.  16900 — Supplemental  Appropria- 
tions Act — approved  December  27  1974 
iPubllc  Law  93-554;  88  Stat.  1777'. 

Section  205' 6'  of  said  House  Resolu- 
tion 988  directed  the  House  Law  Revi- 
sion Coun.^el  to  continue  to  prepare  and 
publl.sh  new  editions  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  Code  with  annual  supplements, 
until  January  2.  1975.  when  the  District 
of  Columbia  Sclf-Govemment  and  Gov- 
ernment Reorganization  Act  i  Public  Law 
93-198;  87  Stat   774)  became  effective. 

As  a  consequence  of  that  enactment, 
the  Law  Revision  Counsel  has  not  since 
that  date  prepared  nor  published  supple- 
months  III  or  IV  of  said  District  of  Colum- 
bia Code,  and  Is  not  working  thereon. 
However,  the  plates  and  type  for  the 
current  edition  and  supplements  of  the 
Code  belong  to  the  U.S.  Government  and 
still  are  In  the  hands  of  the  Govern- 
ment Printing  Office. 

NErr'  FUR  THIS  LEr.ISI.AIION 

.^s  a  result  of  the  provisions  of  the 
Home  Rule  Act  referred  to  above,  the 
House  Law  Revision  Counsel  ceased 
work  on  the  District  of  Columbia  Code 
in  the  middle  of  the  supplements  to  the 
1973  edition,  having  completed  only  sup- 
plement.s  I  and  II.  Supplements  III.  IV 
and  V  remain  to  be  done  in  order  to  com- 
plete the  usual  6-year  cycle  for  such 
work 

The  District  of  Columbia  govern- 
ment— and  in  particular  the  Council  of 
the  District  of  Columbia — has  been 
unable  to  commence  the  preparation 
codification,  and  publication  of  the  Di.";- 
trlct  of  Columbia  Code  and  supplements 
since  assuming  office  on  January  2.  1975. 
As  a  matt'^r  of  fact,  the  Mayor  and  Coun- 
cil have  not  yet  provided  in  the  District 
bud  tret  for  such  work. 

On  Januarj-  13,  1976,  the  District  of 
Columbia  Counrjl  .-idopted  Resolution 
1-182  requesting  that  the  Congress 
through  the  Law  Revision  Counsel  con- 
tinue the  codification  and  publication  of 
tlie  DLstrlct  of  Columbia  Code  through 
the  completion  of  the  current  1973  edi- 
tion and  supplements. 


PROVISIONS    OF    TBCE    BILL 

Section  1.  The  effect  of  this  section  is 
to  reinstate  the  Law  Revision  Counsel 
as  the  agent  of  Congress  for  continuing 
the  codification  and  publication  of  the 
District  of  Columbia  Code  through  the 
remaining  supplements  to  the  1973  edi- 
tion of  said  code. 

Section  2.  Directs  that  after  such  pub- 
lication, the  District  of  Columbia  Code 
shall  be  prepared  and  published  under 
the  direction  of  the  Council  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia.  Becau.se  the  Govern- 
ment Printing  Office  will  ha\  e  at  hand  all 
the  plates  and  type  used  in  the  District 
of  Columbia  Code  editions,  it  is  pro- 
vided in  this  section  that  the  Public 
Printer — in  consultation  with  the  Joint 
Committee  on  Printing — shall:  First. 
furnish  the  type  to  the  Council,  or  sec- 
ond, make  appropriate  arrangements  for 
the  continued  printing  by  GPO  of  future 
editions  of  the  District  of  Columbia  Code, 
as  prepared  under  the  Councils  direc- 
tions. 

This  assures  continuity  of  preparing 
and  printing  the  District  of  Columbia 
Code,  a.s  well  as  protecting  the  already 
very  considerable  investment  of  the  U.S. 
Government  in  type  and  plates,  the  use 
of  which  would  be  in\aluable  to  the 
District  government. 

COKMXTTEE    ACTION 

The  full  committee  considered  H.R. 
13121  at  its  meeting  of  May  3.  1976.  No 
objection  to  the  bill  was  expressed  at  the 
meeting  or  otherwise  to  the  committee. 

This  legislation  has  been  cleared  with 
and  has  the  approval  of  all  parties  in  in- 
terest, including  the  Committee  on  House 
Administration.  Joint  Committee  on 
Printing,  Government  Printing  Office, 
and  Law  Revision  Counsel. 

COMMrrTEE    VOTE 

The  bill.  H.R.  13121,  was  ordered  fa- 
vorably reported  to  the  House  on  May  3. 
1976.  by  unanimous  voice  vote  of  the 
committee. 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr  DIGGS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio. 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
would  like  to  ask  the  gentleman  a  ques- 
tion or  two,  and  I  say  at  the  outset  that 
it  is  not  based  on  specific  information. 
However.  I  have  seen  several  items  in 
the  newspapers  and  I  have  heard  several 
lawyers  in  the  D.C.  area  indicate  that 
following  home  rule  a  ntmiber  of  ordi- 
nances and  local  pieces  of  legislation  were 
passed  that  had  some  conflict  with  or 
some  questloris  as  they  related  to  the 
statutory  aspect  of  the  D.C.  lav.-.  In  many 
ca-ses,  there  were  some  provisions  for 
rei>ealing  them  without  really  taking  a 
law-  out. 

Is  this  what  we  are  doing,  trying  to 
bring  this  into  some  consonance  with  the 
DC  Code  and  the  administrative  acts, 
and  the  adminLstrative  acts  and  the  leg- 
islation passed  by  the  Council  so  that 
they  will  be  consolidated  and  brought 
up  to  date? 

Mr.  DIGGS.  I  am  certainly  aware  of 
the  gentleman's  concerns,  but  this  bill 
relates  to  a  oitlerent  matter.  All  the  bill 
does  Ls  to  have  the  Law  RevL^ion  Coun- 
sel of  the  House  finish  the  job  on  the 


1973  Code  for  the  District,  and  there- 
after the  Council  of  the  District  will  be 
responsible  for  futtire  codifications  and 
D.C.  Code  publications. 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Would  that  be  of  the 
laws  and  of  the  ordinances,  or  just  the 
laws? 

Mr.  DIGGS.  Just  the  laws. 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Just  the  laws. 

I  thank  the  gentleman  for  his  infor- 
mation. 

Mr.  BAUMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  >ield? 

Mr.  DIGGS.  I  shield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Maryland  ( Mr.  Batjman  ) . 

Mr.  BAUMAN.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  do  not  like  to  bring  up 
past  history  unnecessarily,  but  it  seems 
to  me  that  when  District  of  Columbia 
home  rule  was  voted  by  Congress  a  few- 
years  ago  we  were  told  rather  clearly 
that  the  expenses  of  the  city,  other  than 
the  annual  Federal  payment,  were  going 
to  be  taken  over  by  the  local  government 

I  am  wondering  if  the  gentleman  can 
explain  why  the  local  government  has 
failed  to  keep  up  their  code  supplements 
and  why  they  should  not  be  asked  to  pay 
for  their  own  code  of  laws. 

Mr.  DIGGS.  After  1978  they  will  take 
over.  As  I  indicated,  the  Government 
Printing  Office  has  the  plates:  and.  as 
the  gentleman  knows,  the  committee  re- 
tains jurisdiction  over  a  very  important 
part  of  the  local  statutes;  namely,  the 
criminal  statutes. 

We  set  up  the  Law-  Revision  Comm Le- 
sion, w-hich  L«  going  to  review  the  kinds 
of  deficiencies  in  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia Code  to  which  the  gentleman  refers 
and  concerning  which  all  of  us  are  very- 
much  aware. 

In  consideration  of  the  start  up  prob- 
lems and  m  consideration  of  the  fact  that 
the  Law  Revision  Commission  has  only 
been  in  existence  just  a  few  months,  w-e 
feel  that  this  is  an  equitable  way  to  han- 
dle the  completion  of  the  codification  of 
the  1973  District  of  Columbia  Code, 
mider  the  circumstances. 

Mr.  BAUMAN.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield  further.  I  can  only  observe  that  it 
seems  to  me  that  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia has  asked  for  all  of  the  rights  and 
privileges  of  self-government  but  Is,  once 
again,  in  this  instance,  refusing  to  accept 
the  responsibilities  that  go  with  that. 
Some  would  say  it  L-;  only  a  small  amount 
involved,  and  I  suppose  we  can  say  it  is 
nitpicking  to  criticize  it.  but  nevertheless 
if  they  are  going  to  have  these  rights  and 
responsibilities  they  ought  to  pay  the 
bills. 

I  thank  the  gentleman. 
Mr.   GUDE,   Mr.   Speaker,   I  move   to 
strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  bill  under  considera- 
tion would  provide  for  the  Law  Revi- 
sion Counsel  to  continue  publishing  the 
ai-mual   cimiulatlve   supplement   to   the 

1973  edition  of  the  District  of  Columbia 
Code  until  the  completion  of  the  present 
6-year  cycle  in  1978.  A  new  edition  of 
the  D.C.  Code  is  published  every  6  years 
with  five  annual  supplement*  to  keep  it 
up   to   date.   The   1973   edition   and   the 

1974  and  1975  supplements  were  pub- 
lished by  the  Law  Revision  Counsel. 
When  the  Home  Rule  Act  took  effect,  the 
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duiy    of   the   Law   RfltMdfa  Counsel   to 

publLsh  the  D  C.  Cod#  w*  terminated. 
However,  the  code  Ls  presently  In  the 
midcile  of  its  6-year  rycle.  and  therefore 
GPO  hfus  all  of  the  plates  necessary  for 
printing  the  three  remaining  annual 
cumulative  supplements.  The  Council 
of  the  District  of  Columbia  has  there- 
fore passed  a  resolution  requesting  that 
the  Law  Revision  Counsel  continue  pub- 
lication of  the  supplements  until  the 
completion  of  thLs  6-vear  cycle  The  Law 
RevLsion  Counsel  estimates  that  the  cost 
for  preparing  the  final  three  supple- 
ments will  be  approximately  $120,000, 
and  he  has  Indicated  that  suflQclent 
funds  were  previously  appropriated  to 
pay  for  this  work.  Therefore.  I  support 
enactment  of  this  bill. 

Mr  DIQGS.  Mr  Speaker.  I  move  the 
previous  question  on  the  bill 

Tlie  prevloas  question  was  ordered. 
Tlie  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  The  ques- 
tion Is  on   the  engrassment  and  third 
reading  of  tlie  bill 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  and  was  read  the 
third  time 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  the  passage  of  the  bill. 

Tlie  qu.-stlon  was  taken;  and  the 
Speaker  pro  tempore  announced  that  the 
ayes  appeared  to  have  It. 

Mr.  BAUMAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  object 
to  the  vote  on  the  ground  that  a  quorum 
is  not  present  make  the  point  of  order 
that  a  quorum  Ls  not  present 

Tlie  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  Evidently 
a  quorum  Is  not  present. 

The  Sergeant  at  Arms  wfll  notify  ab- 
sent Members. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic  de- 
vice, and  there  were — yeas  259.  nays  48, 
not  voting  124.  as  follows;  , 

I  * 


Abdnor 
Adams 
Addabbo 
AJlen 
Ambro 

Andrews.  N.C. 
Andrews, 
N.  Dak. 
Anniinzlo 
Armstrong 
.\spln 
Bafalls 
BaJdus 
Baucus 
Beard.  R.I. 
Bedell 
Bennett 
Blester 
Blouln 
Boland 
Boiling 
Honker 
Bo  wen 
Brademas 
Breaux 
Breckinridge 
Brlnkley 
Brooks 
Broom  field 
Brown.  Calif. 
Brown.  Mich. 
BroyhUl 
Buchanan 
Burgener 
Burke,  Calif. 
Burke,  Fla 
Burke.  Mass. 
Burllson,  Mo. 
Burton.  John 
Burton,  PhUUp 
Byron 
Carney 
Carr 
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YEAS— 259 

Chappell 

Chlsholm 

Clay 

Cleveland 

Cochran 

Cohen 

Conte 

Cormon 

Cornell 

Coughlln 

D'Amours 

Daniel,  Dan 

Daniel,  R.  W. 

Daniels.  N.J. 

Danlelson 

Davis 

Delaney 

Dellums 

Derrick 

Dickinson 

Dlggs 

Dodd 

Downing.  Va. 

Drlnan 

Duncan.  Tenn. 

Early 

Edwards.  Calif. 

Eniberg 

Emery 

English 

Evans.  Colo. 

Evlns,  Tenn. 

Fary 

Pascell 

Kenwlck 

Flndley 

Flthlan 

Flood 

Plorlo 

Flowers 

Foley 

Ford,  Mich, 

Poriythe 


Fountain 
Fraser 
jPrenzel 
BPrey 
loibbons 
tUman 
Inn 

iradlson 
Jreen 
iude 
Juyer 
taley 
tall 

[ammer- 
achmldt 
inley 

lannaford 
irrls 
irsha 
kwklns 
lyes,  Ind. 
ys,  Ohio 
rtechler.  W.  Va. 
HTeckler.  Mass. 
Hefner 
Henderson 
Hicks 
Hlghtower 
Holtzman 
Horton 
Howard 
Howe 
Hubbard 
Hughes 
Hungate 
Hyde 
Ichord 
Jacobs 
Jeffords 
Jenrette 
Johnson,  Calif. 
Johnson,  Colo. 
Jobnaon,  Pa. 


Jones,  N  C. 

Jones.  Okla. 

Kasten 

Kastenmeler 

Knzen 

Kelly 

Keys 

Koch 

Krebs 

Krueger 

LaFalce 

t«ggett 

Lehman 

Lent 

Levttas 

Uoyd.  CalU. 

Lloyd.  Tenn. 

Long,  La. 

Long,  Md 

McClory 

McCloskey 

McColUster 

McDade 

McEwen 

McPall 

McHugh 

McKtnney 

Madden 

Madlgan 

Mahon 

Mann 

Mathts 

Meeds 

Mel  Cher 

Metcalfe 

Meyner 

Mezvlnsky 

Michel 

Mlkva 

Mlnlsh 

Mink 

Mitchell.  Md. 

Mitchell.  N.Y. 

Moakley 

MolTett 


Archer 
Ashbrook 
Bauman 
Beurd,  Tenn. 
BevUl 

Brown.  Ohio 
Burleson.  Tex. 
Clancy 
Clausen, 
DonH. 
Clawson,  Del 
Collins,  Tex. 
Devlne 
Evans,  Ind. 
Gaydos 
Ooodltng 
Orasaley 


M.v.lohnn 

Moorhead,  Pa. 

Mosher 

Mom 

MotU 

Murphy.  NY. 

Myers,  Pa. 

Natcber 

Neal 

Nedzl 

Nichols 

Nolan 

Nowak 

Oberstar 

Obey 

Ottinger 

Passman 

Patterson, 

Calif. 
Pepper 
Perkins 
PlXe 
Poage 
Prouler 
Price 
Qule 

Rallsback 
Reusa 
Richmond 
Riegle 
Rlnaldo 
Roe 
Rogers 
Rooney 
Rose 

Rosenthal 
Rusflo 
St  Oermaln 
Santtnl 
Saraaln 
Scheuer 
Schroeder 
Selberltng 
Sharp 

NAYS— i8 

Hagedorn 

Hansen 

HUlls 

Holt 

Hutchinson 

Ketchum 

Lagomarslno 

Latta 

Lott 

Lujan 

McDonald 

Miller.  Ohio 

Montgomery 

Moorhead. 

Calif. 
Murtha 
Myers.  Ind. 


Shipley 

•Sikes 

Simon 

Slsk 

Skubltz 

Slack 

Smith.  Iowa 

Smith.  Nebr 

Spellman 

Staggers 

Stanton. 

J.  WUliam 
Stark 
Steed 

Stelger,  Wis. 
Stephens 
Stratton 
Studds 
Taylor.  N.C. 
Teague 
Thone 
Traxler 
Tsongas 
Cniman 
Vander  Jagt 
Vander  Veen 
Vanlk 
Vigorlto 
Waggonner 
Walsh 
Waxman 
Whalen 
White 
Whitehurst 
WUson,  C.  H. 
WUson. 
Wolff 
Wright 
Wylie 
Yates 
Ytttron 
Young. 
Young.  Tex. 
Zablockl 


Thompson 

Thornton 

Udall 

Van  Deerlln 


Weaver 
Wiggins 
WUson.  Bob 
Wlrth 


Wydler 
Young,  Alaska 
Young.  Qa. 
Zer«'rettl 


,  Tex. 


,  Pla. 


Paul 

Regula 

Roberts 

Robinson 

Roush 

Satterfleld 

Schulze 

Snyder 

Spence 

Symms 

Talcott 

Taylor,  Mo. 

Treen 

WaxQpler 

Whitien 

Winn 
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Abzug 

Alexander 

Anderson, 

Calif. 
Anderson, 
Ashley 
AuColn 
BadUlo 
Bell 

Bergland 
Blaggl 
Bingham 
Biancbard 
Boggs 
Brodhead 
Butler 
Carter 
Cederberg 
Collins.  111. 
Conable 
ConJan 
Conyers 
Cotter 
Crane 
de  la  Garza 
Dent 

Derwinskl 
Dlngell 
Downey,  NY. 
Duncan.  Oreg. 
du  Pont 
Eckhardt 
Edgar 

Edwards,  Ala. 
Erlenborn 
Each 

Eshleman 
Ptsb 


Fisher 

Plynt 

Ford.  Tenn. 

Puqua 

Olalmo 

Ooldwater 

Gonzalez 

Hamilton 

Harkln 

Harrington 

Hubert 

Heinz 

Hej'toikl 

Hliishaw 

Hoi.  and 

Jarman 

Jones,  Ala. 

Jones.  Tenn. 

Jordan 

Karth 

Kemp 

Kindness 

Landrum 

Luton 

Lundlne 

McCormack 

McKay 

Maguire 

Martin 

Matsunaga 

Mazzoll 

Mil  ford 

Miller,  Calif. 

MUls 

Mineta 

Morgan 

Murphy,  ru. 

NU 


O'Brien 

OHara 

O'Neill 

Patten.  N.J. 

Pattlson,  N.Y. 

Pettis 

Peyser 

Pickle 

Preyer 

Prit  chard 

QuUIen 

RandaU 

Rangtl 

Reea 

Rhodes 

Risenhoover 

Rodino 

Roncallo 

Rostenkowskl 

Rousselot 

Roybal 

Runnels 

Ruppe 

Ryan 

Sarbanes 

Schneebell 

Sebellus 

Shrlver 

Sbuster 

Solarz 

Stanton, 

James  V. 
Steelman 
Steiger.  Ariz 
Stokes 
Siuckey 
SuUlvan 
Symington 


The   Clerk   announced   the   following 
pairs: 

Mr.    Hubert   with    Mr    Anderson   of    Cali- 
fornia. 

Mrs,  BoggB  with  Mr.  James  V.  Stanton. 

Mr.  Thompson  with  Mr.  Karth, 

Ms    Abzug  with  Mr    Stuckey. 

Mr.  R&ngel   with  Mr    Ashley 

Mr.  Holland   with   Mr    Randall. 

Mr.  Reee  with  Mrs.  Collins  of  Illinois. 

Mr.  Bingham  with  Mr.  Landrum. 

Mr.  Zeferettl  with  Mr.  Ooldwater. 

Mr  Jones  of  Tennessee  with  Mr.  Bell. 

Mr.  Dlngell  with  Mr.  Anderson  of  IHlnob. 

Mr    Fisher  with  Mr.  Sarbanes. 

Mr   O'Neill  with  Mr    rederberg 

Mr.  Patten  with  Mr    Symington. 

Mr.  Wlrth  with  Mr.  Conable. 

Mr.  Blaggl  with  Mr.  Conlan. 

Mr.  BadlUo  with  Mr.  Jones  of  .Mabama 

Mr.  AuColn  with  Mr    Crane 

Mr.  Olalmo  with  Mr   de  la  Oarza. 

Mr.  Harrington  with  Mr    Martin. 

Mr.  McCormack  with  Mr    Ituppe. 

Mr.  Matsunaga  with  Mr.  Khrlver. 

Mr.  Mazzoll   with   Mr.   McKay. 

Mr.  Mlneta  with  Mr.   Butler. 

Mr.  NU  with  Mr.  Maguire 

Mr    Risenhoover  with  Mr    Mills. 

Mr.  Rodino  with  Mr    Schneebell 

Mr.  Murphy  of  Illinois  with  Mr    O'Hara 

Mr.  Roetenkowskl  with  Mrs    PettU 

Mr.  Morgan  with  Mr    Carter. 

Mr    Rt)ybal  with  Mr    Derwin.skl. 

Mr.  Runnels  with   Mr    Eckhardt. 

Mr.  Solarz  with  Mr   Jarman 

Mr.  Stokes  with  Mr.  Helstoskl. 

Mr.  Van  Deerlln  with  Mr.  Edwards  of  .Ma- 
bama. 

Mr.  Udall   with  Mr    du  Pont. 

Mr.  Alexander  with  Mr    Dent. 

Mr.  Hamilton  with  Mr    Bergland. 

Mr.  Roncallo  with  Mr    Heinz. 

Mr.  Ryan  with  Mr.  Prltchard. 

Mr.  Blanchard  with  Mr.  Kemp. 

Mr.  Brodhead  with  Mr   Lundlne. 

Mrs.  SuUlvan  with  Mr   O'Brien 

Mr    Thornton  with  Mr.  Gonzalez. 

Mr.  Conyers  with  Mr    Young  of  Georgia 

Mr.  Cotter  with  Mr    Edgar 

Mr.  Downey  of  New  York  with  Mr.  Erlen- 
born 

Mr.  Harkln  with  Mr.  Peyser 

Mr.  Pickle  with  Mr   Esrh 

Mr.  QuUlen  with  Mr   Steelman, 

Mr    Fish   with   Mr    Flynt. 

Mr    Fuqoa  with  Mr    Preyer. 

Mr.  Duncan  of  Oregon  with  Mr   Eehleman. 

Mr.  Litton  with  Mr   Wydler. 

Mr.  MUford  with  Mr.  Rousselot. 

Mr.  Shuster  with  Mr.  Steiger  of  Arizona. 

Mr.  Weaver  with  Mr.  Wiggins 

Mr.  Ford  of  Tennessee  with  Mr.  Young  of 
Alaska. 

Mr.  Miller  of  California  with  Mr.  Kindness 

Mr.  Pattlson  of  New  York  with  Mr.  Se- 
bellus. 

So  the  bill  was  passed. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

A  motion  to  recorLsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


PINANCL^L  Pl^xNNING.  RKPORTING. 
AND  CONTROL  SYSTEMS  FOR  THE 
GOVERNMENT  OF  THE  DISTRICT 
OF  COLUMBIA 

Mr.  DIGGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  direction 
of  the  Committee  on  the  DLstrict  of  Co- 
lumbia. I  call  up  the  bill   iH.R,   11009 
to  provide  for  an  Independent  audit  of 


Uie  financial  condition  of  the  govern- 
ment of  the  District  of  Columbia,  and 
a,sk  unanimous  consent  that  the  bill  be 
con.sidered  in  the  House  as  in  Committee 
of  the  Whole. 

The  Clerk  read  tlie  title  of  the  bill. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  tJiere 
objection  to  the  request  of  tlie  gentleman 
from  Michipan? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

H.R    11009 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  (a) 
the- 

1 1 )  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  the 
District  of  Columbia  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives. 

^2)  chairman  oT  the  Committee  on  the 
District  of  Columbia  of  the  Senate, 

(3)  chairman  of  the  Committee  en  Appro- 
priations of  the  Hou.se  of  Representative?. 

(4)  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Appro- 
priations of  the  Senate,  and 

(5)  chairman  of  the  Council  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia 

shall  jointly  select  an  Independent  certified 
public  accountant  to  carry  out  a  c;)m;.)rphen- 
slve  audit,  by  condiictlng  such  test.s  and  ex- 
aminations of  the  accountl:!^  records  of  the 
District  of  Columbia  as  he  deems  necessary, 
to  certify  that  the  statements  of  financial 
condition  and  changes  In  condition  of  all 
funds  managed  by  the  District  of  Columbia 
falr'.y  present  the  financial  condition  of  such 
funds  In  accordance  with  generally  accepted 
accountJng  principles. 

(b)  The  Comptroller  General  of  the  United 
States  shall  enter  Into  a  contract  to  conduct 
the  audit  described  In  subsection  (a)  with 
the  certified  public  accountant  selected  under 
6urh  subsection 

(c)  The  certified  public  accountant  selected 
pursuant  to  subsecMon  a)  shall  have  full 
access  to  such  books,  persons,  accounts 
financial  record^,  reports,  flies,  and  all  other 
papers,  thlnps.  or  property  of  the  Dl.strlct  of 
Columbia  as  he  deems  necessary  to  facilitate 
the  audit  de.scrlbed  In  such  subsection. 

(di  Upon  completion  of  the  audit  described 
1.1  subsection  /ai,  the  certified  public  ac- 
countant selected  pursuant  to  such  subsec- 
tion shall  submit  the  audit  report  to  the 
Conpres.i.  to  the  President,  to  the  Council  of 
the  District  of  Columbia,  and  to  the  Mayor 
of  the  District  of  Columbia 

Srr.  2.  The  Council  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia shall  prr>vlde  for  and  allocate  funds 
f'T  Independent  audits  of  the  type  described 
in  the  first  section  of  this  Act.  to  be  con- 
ducted at  least  once  every  three  years  after 
completion  of  the  audit  conducted  pursuant 
t.'  the  first  section  of  this  Act  The  results  of 
each  such  audit  shall  be  submitted  to  the 
Congress,  the  Pre.sldent.  and  the  Mayor  of 
'.he  District   of  Columbia 

Sec  3  There  Is  authorized  to  be  approprl- 
au'd  not  to  exceed  $1,500,000  to  make  pay- 
ment-s  under  the  contract  entered  Into  pur- 
suant to  subsection  ib)  of  the  first  section 
of  this  Act. 

coMMrrm:  .^Mr^•DME^•T 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  Clerk 
v.iU  report  the  committee  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Committee  amendment  Strike  out  all 
after  the  enacting  clause  and  Insert  In  lieu 
thereof  the  following- 

That  (a I  after  consulting  with  the  chairman 
and  ranking  minority  member  of  the  Com- 
mittee en  the  District  of  Columbia  of  the 
House  of  Representatives,  the  chairman  and 
ranking  minority  member  of  the  Committee 
on  the  District  of  Columbia  of  the  Senate. 
the  chairman  and  ranking  minority  member 
of  the  Committee  on  Appropriations  of  the 


House  of  Representatives,  the  chairman  and 
ranking  minority  member  of  the  Committee 
on  Appropriations  of  the  Senate,  and  the 
chairman  of  the  Council  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  about  ( 1 )  the  scope  of  one  or  more 
contracts  for  the  design  and  Implementation 
of  financial  planning,  reporting,  and  control 
systems  for  the  government  of  the  District  of 
Columbia,  (2)  the  selection  of  the  contractor 
to  perform  each  such  contract,  and  (31  the 
schedule  for  completing  each  such  contract, 
the  Comptroller  General  of  the  United  States 
shall  enter  Into  one  or  more  such  contracts 

(b)  Each  contract  entered  Into  pursuant 
to  subsection  (a)  shall  set  forth  the  scope 
of  the  work  to  be  performed  and  a  schedule 
of  completion  dates  for  each  portion  of  such 
work. 

(c)  Each  contractor  shall  have  full  access 
to  such  books,  persons,  accounts,  financial 
records,  reports,  files,  and  other  papers. 
things,  or  property  of  the  government  of  the 
District  of  Columbia  as  such  contractor 
deems  necessary  to  complete  such  contracts 

'di  At  least  once  during  each  calendar 
quarter  after  establishment  of  the  schedule 
for  completing  each  contract,  and  until  the 
completion  of  such  contract,  each  contractor 
shall  report  to  the  Congress,  the  President, 
the  Council  of  the  District  of  Columbia,  and 
the  Comptroller  General  of  the  United  States 
on  the  progress  toward  completion  of  such 
contract. 

le)  Upon  completion  of  each  contract  for 
the  design  of  any  financial  planning,  report- 
ing, or  control  system  of  the  government  of 
the  District  of  Columbia,  the  contractor  shall 
submit  to  the  Congress,  the  President,  the 
Council  of  the  District  of  Columbia,  the  May- 
or of  the  District  of  Columbia,  and  the  Comp- 
troller General  of  the  United  States,  a  report 
containing  recommendations  for  ( 1 )  such 
changes,  within  the  scope  of  such  contract 
In  the  financial  planning,  reporting,  and  con- 
trol systems  of  the  government  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  as  such  contractor  deter- 
mines should  be  made  before  an  audit  can 
be  conducted  In  accordance  with  generally 
accepted  auditing  standards  In  order  to 
render  an  opinion  that  the  financial  state- 
ments of  the  funds  and  account  groups  of 
the  government  of  the  District  of  Columbia 
present  fairly  the  financial  position  of  such 
funds  and  account  groups  and  the  results  of 
operations  of  such  funds  and  the  changes  In 
financial  position  of  such  funds.  In  con- 
formity with  generally  accepted  accounting 
principles,  and  (2)  a  schedule  for  Imple- 
menting the  recommended  changes,  includ- 
ing the  amount  of  time  and  the  number  of 
District  of  Columbia  personnel  required  to 
complete  the  Implementation  of  such 
changes. 

(f)  The  Mayor  of  the  District  of  Columbia, 
with  the  assistance  of  one  or  more  contrac- 
tors chosen  pursuant  to  subsection  la) ,  shall 
Implement  the  changes  recommended  pur- 
suant to  subsection  (e)  in  accordance  with 
the  schedule  recommended  for  implement- 
ing such  changes.  Within  three  months  after 
subml.sslon  to  the  Mayor  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  of  each  report  required  by  subsec- 
tion (e).  and  at  lea-st  once  each  calendar 
quarter  thereafter  until  such  change  rec- 
ommended In  such  report  Is  Implemented, 
each  contractor  shall  report,  within  the  scope 
of  his  contract,  to  the  Congress,  the  Presi- 
dent, the  Council  of  the  District  of  Columbia, 
and  the  Comptroller  General  of  the  United 
St.ates,  on  the  status  of  the  implementation 
of  the  changes  recommended  pursuant  to 
>,ubsection  lo  in  accordance  with  the  sched- 
ule recommended  for  Implementing  such 
changes.  Each  contractor  shall  make  such 
other  reports  as  may  be  requested  by  the 
Congress,  the  President,  the  Council  of  the 
District  of  Columbia,  or  the  Comptroller 
General  of  the  United  States 

Sec.  2.  Within  six  months  after  the  first  day 
of  the  first  full  fiscal  year  after  the  Mayor 
of  the  District  of  Columbia  has  completed 


Implemention  of  the  recommendations  made 
pursuant  to  subsection  (c)  of  the  first  sec- 
tion of  this  Act,  the  Council  of  the  District 
of  Columbia  shall  provide  for  and  allocate 
funds  for  an  audit  for  such  first  full  fiscal 
year  In  accordance  vrtth  generally  accepted 
auditing  standards  to  be  carried  out  by  an 
independent  certified  public  accountant,  who 
shall  conduct  such  tests  of  the  accounting 
records  of  the  government  of  the  District 
of  Columbia  and  such  other  auditing  proce- 
dures as  he  deems  necessary.  In  order  to 
render  an  opinion  that  the  financial  state- 
ments of  the  funds  and  accotmt  groups  of  the 
government  of  the  District  of  Columbia  for 
such  first  full  fiscal  year  present  fairly  the 
financial  fKJsltlon  of  such  funds  and  account 
groups  and  the  results  of  operations  of  such 
funds  and  the  changes  In  financial  position 
of  such  funds,  in  conformity  with  generally 
accepted  accounting  principles.  At  least  once 
every  three  years  thereafter,  the  Council  of 
the  District  "of  Columbia  shall  provide  for 
and  allocate  funds  for  an  audit  In  accord- 
ance with  generally  accepted  auditing  stand- 
ards to  be  carried  out  by  an  Independent 
certified  public  accountant,  who  shall  con- 
duct such  tests  of  the  accounting  records  of 
the  government  of  the  District  of  Columbia 
and  such  other  auditing  procedures  as  he 
deems  necessary,  in  order  to  render  an  opin- 
ion that  the  financial  statements  of  the 
funds  and  account  groups  of  the  government 
of  the  District  of  Columbia  present  fairly 
the  financial  position  of  such  funds  and  ac- 
count groups  and  the  results  of  operations 
of  such  funds  and  the  changes  in  financial 
position  of  such  funds,  In  conformity  with 
generally  accepted  accounting  principles  ap- 
plied on  a  basis  consistent  with  that  of  the 
immediately  preceding  audit  required  by  this 
section.  The  results  of  each  such  audit  shall 
be  submitted  to  the  Congress,  the  President, 
the  Council  of  the  District  of  Columbia, 
the  Mayor  of  the  District  of  Columbia,  and 
the  Comptroller  General  of  the  United 
States. 

Sec.  3.  (ai  For  each  of  the  fiscal  years 
ending  September  30,  1977.  September  30, 
1978,  and  September  30,  1979,  there  Is  au- 
thorized to  be  appropriated  to  the  Comp- 
troller General  of  the  United  States  »760.000 
to  make  payments  under  contracts  entered 
Into  pursuant  to  subsection  (a)  of  the  first 
section  of  this  Act.  Sums  appropriated  under 
this  section  are  authorized  to  remain  avail- 
able until  expended. 

(b)  The  Comptroller  General  may  enter 
Into  such  contracts  only  to  the  extent  and  In 
such  amounts  as  are  provided  In  appropria- 
tion Acts. 

(c)(1)  No  funds  appropriated  under  sub- 
section lai  may  be  used  for  any  payment  un- 
der any  such  contract  In  an  amount  greater 
than  50  per  centum  of  the  total  amount  of 
such  payment. 

(2)  The  Council  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia shall  make  available  to  the  Comptroller 
General  of  the  United  States  such  sums  as 
the  Comptroller  General  certifies  to  the 
Council  are  necessary  In  order  that  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  provides  an  amount,  with 
respect  to  each  payment  under  each  such 
contract,  equal  to  the  amount  of  Federal 
funds  for  such  payment. 

Sec  4.  For  purposes  of  this  Act,  the  term 
■government  of  the  District  of  Columbia"  In- 
cludes the  Mayor  of  the  District  of  Columbia, 
the  CouncU  of  the  District  of  Columbia,  and 
all  agencies  (as  defined  in  paragraph  (3 1  of 
section  3  of  the  District  of  C-olumbla  Admin - 
l.stratlve  Procedure  Act  (DC  Code,  sec  1- 
1502(3) )  of  the  government  of  the  District  of 
Columbia 

Mr.  DIGGS  ( during  the  reading  > .  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  committee  amendment  be  considered 
as  read  and  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
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objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan? 

There  wa.s  no  objection. 

Mr  DIGOS  Mr  Speaker,  I  move  to 
strike  the  last  w.-ird. 

Mr  Speaker,  as  Is  set  forth  In  House 
Report  94-1094.  the  purpose  of  H.R. 
11009,  as  amended,  Ls  to  provide  for  a 
financial  systeni.s  analysis,  design,  and 
implementation  for  the  government  of 
the  DLstrict  of  Columbia  to  Insure  that 
the  financial  statements  of  the  govern- 
ment of  the  DLstrict  of  Columbia  accu- 
rately reflect  the  financial  condition  of 
the  DLstrict  of  Columbia,  and  Ln  order 
that  an  independent  audit  of  the  finan- 
cial condition  of  the  District  of  CXJlumbia 
can  be  conducted  with  meanLngful 
results. 

BACKGROrrND 

H  R  11009,  a  bill  to  provide  for  an  in- 
dependent audit  of  the  government  of 
the  District  of  Columbia,  was  introduced 
by  Chairman  Dices  with  seven  cospoii- 
sors.  including  the  ranking  minority 
member  of  the  DLstrict  Committee.  It 
was  Introduced  becaase  there  has  never 
been  an  audit  of  the  District  of  Columbia 
by  an  Independent  entity,  and  members 
of  the  committee  recognize  that  an  audit 
of  the  city's  finances  will  provide  all  who 
share  responsibility  for  the  effective  ad- 
ministration and  management  of  the 
city  with  a  common  set  of  data  which 
will  fairly  present  the  financial  position 
of  the  city;  and  thus  avoid  (»nfuslon  oc- 
casioned by  using  Inconsistent  or  spuri- 
ous data. 

When  the  EMstrlct  officials  elected  un- 
der home  rule  took  office,  tlwy  Inherited 
from  the  Congress  vast  and  complex  fi- 
nancial management  systems,  alona;  with 
the  new  governmental  responsibilities 
for  these  systems. 

The  audit  Incorporated  iri  this  bill  Is 
necessary  In  order  to  provide  the  new 
local  government  with  the  Information 
necessarj'  to  ascertain  the  fllanclal  con- 
dition of  the  city  and  makelapproprlate 
management  judgments  and  adjust- 
ments. It  Ls  also  necessary  tL  assure  the 
Congress  that  the  city's  management 
systems  and  financial  sjuatlon  are 
sound. 

The  sponsors  of  the  bill  ipted  for  an 
outside  audit  conducted  by  in  Independ- 
ent auditor,  rather  than  utmze  the  serv- 
ices of  the  General  AccoiJitlng  Office, 
because  it  was  felt  that  ar\|independent 
auditor  would  be  able  to  devote  a  full 
stafl  to  the  audit,  and  aLso  iJerhaps  bring 
a  new  and  different  appitiach  to  the 
review  of  the  District's  flntnces. 


NEED  FOR  THIS  LEGISLAiTION 

The  Comptroller  General  of  the  United 
States.  In  his  testimony  befbre  the  com- 
mittee on  December  8.  1971  stated  that 
the  District's  problems  are-'such  that  If 
an  audit  of  the  financial  operations  and 
.statements  wa.s  made,  the  auditor  would 
most  likely  conclude  that  the  records  and 
controls  were  not  adequate  to  enable  him 
to  Indicate  whether  or  not  the  financial 
statements  derived  from  than  presented 
falrlv  the  District  govemment'.s  financial 
condition  and  results  of  opetatlons. 


Because  of  this  situation,  neither  the 
District  government  nor  the  Congress 
can  attest  to  the  validity  or  the  accuracy 
of  financial  reports  issued  by  the  DLs- 
trict government  and  whether  they  re- 
flect the  actual  financial  condition  of  the 
District  of  Columbia.  Yet.  the  local  gov- 
ernment Is  dependent  upon  such  finan- 
cial reports  In  determining  budgetary 
policy  and  the  Congress  Is  dependent 
upon  them  In  evaluating  that  policy. 

This  legislation  will  lncrea,se  the  DLs- 
trict government's  financial  efficiency 
and  eliminate  costly  management.  Hope- 
fully, it  will  reduce  the  length  of  time  It 
now  takes  the  DLstrict  to  formulate  Its 
budget  requests  and  make  It  easier  for 
the  Congress  to  evaluate  those  requests. 

PRINCIPAL    PKOVtSIONS    OF   THK    BILL 

As  amended.  H.R.  11009  provides  that 
the  Comptroller  General  of  the  United 
States  shall  enter  Into  one  or  more  con- 
tracts for  the  design  and  implementation 
of  financial  planning,  reporting,  and 
control  systems  for  the  Government  of 
the  District  of  Columbia.  The  Comp- 
troller General  Ls  authorized  to  take  such 
action  only  after  consultations  with  the 
chairmen  and  ranking  minority  members 
of  the  House  and  Senate  legislative  com- 
mittee and  appropriations  subcommittees 
on  the  District  of  Columbia  and  with  the 
Chairman  of  the  District  Council,  as  to 
first,  the  scope  of  such  contracts,  second, 
the  selection  of  the  contractor  or  con- 
tractors, and  third,  the  schedule  for  com- 
pleting such  contracts. 

Within  6  months  after  the  implemen- 
tation by  tlie  Mayor  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  of  such  changes  as  are  recom- 
mended in  the  financial  planning,  report- 
ing and  control  systems,  the  Council  shall 
provide  for  an  independent  audit  of  the 
District  government's  accounting  records 
and  procedures  In  order  for  an  opinion 
to  be  rendered  that  the  financial  state- 
ments fairly  present  the  financial  posi- 
tion of  the  funds  and  accounting  records 
of  the  DC.  Government  Such  an  Inde- 
pendent audit  would  be  required  every 
3  years  thereafter. 

Tiie  Comptroller  General  in  his  testi- 
mony before  the  committee,  emphasized 
tlie  prime  Importance  of  getting  the  sys- 
tems in  shape  before  traditional  audit  Ls 
made. 

jusTincATioNs  roa  thb  legislation 

The  General  Accounting  Office,  in  its 
report  of  February  27.  1976  to  the  House 
DLstrict  Committee,  entitled  "Improve- 
ments Needed  In  Accounting  Systems 
and  Suggestions  for  Their  Improve- 
ments". IdentLfied  the  existing  problems 
of  the  District  government  management 
system.s.  the  extent  to  which  attempts  by 
the  District  have  been  successful,  and  the 
recommendations  for  design  and  imple- 
mentation improvements. 

The  report  had  been  requested  by  the 
Chairman,  and  It  outlines  the  improve- 
ments needed  in  the  District  govern- 
ment's accounting  system.  DLstrict  gov- 
ernment's plarus  for  Improvement,  and  an 
evaluation  of  those  plans  on  the  basis  of 
planned  time  frame,  costs,  and  technical 
approach  The  report  concludes  with  sug- 


gested priorities  if  a  contractor  Is  hired 
to  improve  the  accounting  system.s  and 
suggestlofLs  for  improved  financial  man- 
agement nnd  financial  reporting  for  the 
District  through  their  efforts,  combined 
with  the  efforts  of  Congress  and  GAO 

COSTS 

Various  cstimatt^^s  a.s  to  the  cost  of  this 
legislation  were  made  to  the  Committee, 
from  Llie  GAO  rough  estimate  of  a  total 
of  $J  to  $3  million  for  a  2-  to  3-years  uii- 
derta/cing,  to  the  DL«trlct  government 
figures  of  $6  to  $9  million  <  $2  to  $3  million 
each  year  for  3  years  ' . 

The  Committee  havinK  weighed  the 
testimony  and  the  nature  of  the  project 
decided  to  go  along  with  the  G.AO  esti- 
mate since  GAO  will  define  the  .scope  of 
the  work  and  will  be  the  contracting 
agent.  However,  the  cnmrnltt/r  n.mended 
the  subcommittee  sub.stltute  to  require 
that  the  District  should  provide  50  per- 
cent of  the  casts  of  the  financial  systems 
improvement  contracts  and  tliat.  In  any 
event,  the  Federal  Government  shall  ap- 
propriate no  more  than  $7,S0.000  in  any 
one  year,  and  no  more  than  $2.2.'J0.00b 
over  3  years,  as  the  Federal  share  of 
the  casts. 

The  DLstrict  wiU  pay  the  costs  of  the 
audits. 

COMMITTEE    VOTE 

Tlie  bUl.  H.R.  11009.  as  amended,  was 
favorably  reported  to  the  House  on  Mav 
3.  1976.  by  unanimous  consent  voice  vote 
of  the  committee 

TTCKNICAI.      AMENDMTNT     TO      THE      COMMITTEl 
AMENDMENT  OrTESED  BT  MB    DIGCS 

Mr.  DIGGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer  a 
technical  amendment  to  the  commit- 
tee amendment 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Amencln\ent  to  the  commltte*  amend- 
ment offered  by  Mr  Dices:  Page  6.  line  6. 
strike  out  "(c)"  and  insert  in  lieu  there- 
of "(c)";  and  In  line  15.  strike  out  "(c)" 
and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof  "(e)  ". 

Mr.  DIGGS.  Mr  Speaker,  the  amend- 
ment Is  to  correct  two  errors  by  the 
Government  Printing  Office  In  the 
printing  of  the  bUl.  They  were  not  of 
sufficient  Importance  for  u.s  to  a.sk  for 
a  star  print  of  the  bill  Tliat  Ls  why  the 
amendment  Ls  now  being  offered 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  The  ques- 
tion is  on  the  amendment  offered  by 
the  gentleman  from  Michigan  'Mr 
Diccs^   to  the  committee  amendment 

The  amendment  to  the  committee 
amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  The  ques- 
tion is  on  the  committee  amendment,  as 
amended 

The  committee  amendment.  as 
amended,  was  agreed  to 

Mr.  GUDE  Mr,  Speaker.  I  move  to 
strike  the  last  word 

Mr  Speaker,  the  bill  as  reported  by  the 
District  Committee  follows,  in  sub.stance, 
the  recommendations  made  by  the 
Comptroller  Creneral  and  the  DLstrict  of 
Columbia  Institute  of  Certified  Public 
Accountants.  Before  an  Independent 
audit  of  the  DLstrict  can  be  conducU-d 
it  will  be  nece.s.sary  to  get  the  Districts 
financial  accounting  systems  in  order. 
Therefore,  tlie  bill  as  reported  first  ad- 


dresses the  problem  of  designing  and 
implementing  new  financial  accounting 
svstems  for  the  District  The  design  of 
such  systems  will  be  done  by  independ- 
ent contractors  under  the  supervision  of 
the  Comptroller  General.  The  Mayor  will 
be  required  to  implement  their  recom- 
mendations with  the  assistance  of  GAO 
.supervised  contractors.  Once  the  new  fi- 
nancial accounting  systems  have  been 
Implemented,  the  Council  will  be  re- 
quired to  retain  a  certified  public  ac- 
countant to  conduct  an  independent 
audit  of  the  District's  accounting  records 
to  determine  if  the  Ertstrlct's  financial 
statements  fairly  present  the  financial 
posUon  of  the  District.  Such  Independent 
audits  will  be  required  every  3  years. 

The  committee  bill  requires  the  Dis- 
trict to  pay  one-half  of  the  cost  of  the 
GAO  contracts  to  design  and  implement 
the  new  financial  accounting  systems 
and.  In  any  event,  limits  Federal  expend- 
itures to  $750,000  for  each  of  the  fiscal 
vears  1977,  1978.  and  1079.  The  District 
i.s  required  to  pay  the  entire  cost  of  the 
independent  audit 

I  believe  that  this  bill  will  ser\-e  three 
salutary  purposes.  First,  it  will  enable  the 
city  to  get  a  better  handle  on  its  financial 
situation  and  thereby  improve  its  abil- 
ity to  manage  itself  more  efficiently.  Sec- 
ond, it  wUl  improve  the  quality  of  the 
information  available  to  the  Congress 
when  It  reviews  the  District's  budget. 
Finally.  It  will  provide  private  investors 
with  the  information  they  need  to  eval- 
uate the  financial  condition  of  the  Dis- 
trict prior  to  investing  in  District  bonds 
arid  notes  TTius,  I  support  enactment  of 
tills  bill. 

Mr  HARRIS  Mr  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr  GUDE  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Virginia 

Mr  HARRIS  Mr  Speaker,  at  the 
present  time,  neither  the  District  gov- 
ernment nor  the  Congress  can  attest  to 
the  validity  or  the  accuracy  of  the  fi- 
nancial reports  Lssued  by  the  District  of 
Columbia  government  and  whether  they 
reflect  the  actual  financial  condition  of 
the  District  of  Columbia 

No  one  can  atte.st  to  the  actual  condi- 
tion of  the  Capital  City  of  the  United 
States  of  America,  the  Capital  of  the 
most  powerful  and  wealthy  Nation  In 
the  world,  the  city  from  which  finan- 
cial aid  goes  out  to  countries  all  over 
the  world,  the  city  which  serves  as  head- 
quarters of  .America's  own  auditors,  the 
Oeneml  Accounting  Office,  the  city  that 
some  claim  the  citizens  of  Virginia  and 
Mar\iand  should  support  through  a 
commuter  tax. 

And  yet  no  one  can  attest  to  the  fl- 
i\ancial  condition  of  this  city,  accord- 
ing to  the  Comptroller  General  of  the 
United  States. 

Tliere  can  be  no  choice  but  for  Con- 
gress to  rectify  this  problem.  This  is  un- 
finished business.  This  Ls  a  situation 
that  the  citizens  of  Wa.shlngton  in- 
herited from  Congress  when  they  were 
finally  granted  home  rule 

TliLs  Ls  not  a  District  of  Columbia  bill. 
this  is  a  national  bill.  Every  citizen  of 
thLs  country  has  a  stake  in  the  financial 
solvency  of  Its  Nation's  Capital. 


It  must  also  be  remembered  that 
Washington  is  a  multifaceted  city.  In 
addition  to  being  the  Capital,  it  must 
thrive  and  grow  in  its  own  right.  It  is  a 
vital  partner  in  solving  regional  prob- 
lems In  the  greater  metropolitan  area. 
It  also  operates  on  a  State  level  with 
Maryland  and  Virginia.  In  all  of  these 
interactions,  its  independence,  Its  abil- 
ity to  act  as  an  equal  partner,  rather 
than  a  ward  of  the  Congress,  depends 
greatly  on  its  financial  solvency.  This 
bill  will  be  a  major  step  in  that  direc- 
tion. Therefore,  the  passage  of  H.R. 
11009  is  critical  to  the  future  financial 
condition  of  the  Capital  of  the  United 
States. 

Mr.  FAUNTROY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 
Mr.  Speaker.  H.R.11009.  as  amended, 
is  to  provide  for  a  financial  systems  anal- 
ysts, design,  and  implementation  for  the 
local  DLstrict  government  to  insure  that 
the  financial  statements  of  the  city  ac- 
curately reflect  the  financial  condition 
of  the  District  of  Columbia,  and  in  order 
that  an  independent  audit  of  the  finan- 
cial condition  of  the  District  government 
can  be  conducted. 

The  bill  was  introduced  by  Chairman 
Dices  with  seven  cosponsors,  including 
the  ranking  minority  member  of  the  Dis- 
trict Committee.  The  committee  reported 
the  bill  to  the  floor  by  a  unanimous  vote 
on  Mav  3.  1976.  The  present  condition  of 
the  District's  records  demonstrates  that 
neither  the  District  government  nor  the 
Congress  can  attest  to  the  validity  or  the 
accuracy  of  the  financial  reports  issued 
by  the  District  government,  because  there 
has  never  been  an  audit  by  an  independ- 
ent entity. 

The  situation  is  explained  best  by  the 
Comptroller  General  of  the  United  States 
in  his  testimony  before  the  committee  on 
December  8, 1975.  He  states  that: 

The  District's  problems  are  such  that  if  ar. 
audit  of  the  financial  operations  and  state- 
ments was  -ntade.  the  Auditor  would  most 
likely  conclude  that  the  records  and  controls 
were  not  adequate  to  enable  him  to  Indicate 
whether  or  not  the  financial  statements  de- 
rived from  them  presented  fairly  the  District 
Governments  financial  condition. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  short  of  the  Comp- 
troller General's  message  is:  "Clean  up 
the  records  and  straighten  up  the  sys- 
tem." before  undertaking  a  post  audit  to 
issue  an  opinion  on  the  financial  state- 
ments. .^    ^, 

The  bill  is  necessary  to  provide  the  new 
local  government  with  the  information 
necessanv-  to  ascertain  the  financial  con- 
dition of  the  city  and  make  appropriate 
management  judgments  and  adjust- 
ments. It  Ls  also  necessary  to  assure  the 
Congress  that  the  city's  management 
systems  and  financial  situations  are 
sound. 

The  sponsors  of  the  bill  opted  for  an 
outside  audit  conducted  by  an  independ- 
ent auditor,  rather  than  utilize  the  serv- 
ice of  the  General  Accounting  Office,  be- 
cause it  was  felt  that  an  independent 
auditor  would  be  able  to  devote  a  full 
staff  to  the  audit,  and  also  bring  a  new 
and  different  approach  to  rereview  of 
the  District  finances. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  conclusion,  various  es- 
timates as  to  the  cost  of  this  legislation 


were  made  to  the  subcommittee  and  the 
full  committee.  After  weighing  the  testi- 
mony and  the  nature  of  the  project,  the 
Members  decided  that  the  District  gov- 
errmient  should  provide  50  percent  of 
the  costs  of  the  financial  systems  Im- 
provements contracts,  and  that,  in  any 
event,  the  Federal  Govenunent's  contri- 
bution shall  be  no  more  than  $750,000  In 
any  1  year;  and  no  more  than  $2,250,000 
over  3  years.  The  District  government 
would  pay  the  costs  of  the  post  audits. 
I  urge  unanimous  support  for  H.R. 

11009. 

Mr.  DIGGS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move  the 
previous  question  on  the  bill. 

The  previoi:is  question  was  ordered. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  the  engrossment  and  third 
reading  of  the  bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  and  was  read  the 
third  time. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  the  passage  of  the  bill. 

The  question  v^-as  taken;  and  the 
Speaker  pro  tempore  annoimced  that  the 
ayes  appeared  to  have  it. 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ob- 
ject to  the  vote  on  the  ground  that  a 
quorum  is  not  present  and  make  the 
point  of  order  that  a  quorum  Is  not 
present. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Evi- 
dently a  quorum  Is  not  present. 

The  Sergeant  at  Arms  will  notify  ab- 
sent Members. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic  de- 
vice, and  there  were — yeas  308.  nays  2. 
not  voting  121,  as  follows: 
[RoU  No.  298] 
YEAS — 308 

Abdnor  Burton.  PhUUp  Fithlan 

Adams  Byron  Flood 

^cldabbo  Carney  F:ono 

Allen  Carr  Flower* 

Ambro  Chappell  Foley 

Andrews.  N.C  Chisholm  Ford.  Micb. 

Andrews,  Clancy  Forsytbe 

N  Dak.  Clausen,  Fountain 

Annunzio  Don  H  Praser 

Archer  Clawson,  De:  Frenzel 

Armstrong  Clay  Prey 

Ashbrook  Cleveland  Gaydos 

Asp  in  Cochran  Gibbons 

Badillo  Cohen  Oinn 

Bafalls  C-olilns.  Tex.  Ooodllng 

Ba'dua  Conte  Oradtson 

BaucuB  Corman  Grassley 

Bauman  Cornell  Green 

Beard.  R.I.  Coughlln  Gude 

Beard.  Tenn.  D' Amours  Guyer 

Bedell  Daniel.  Dan  Hagedom 

Bennett  Daniel.  B.  W  Haley 

BcvUl  Daniels,  N.J.  Hall 

Hester  Danlelson  Hammer- 

Bloum  Davis  schmidt 

Boland  Delaney  Hanley 

Boiling  Dellums  Hnnnaford 

Bonker  Derrick  Hansen 

Bowen  Devine  Harris 

Brademas  Dickinson  Harsha 

Breaux  Diggs  Hawkins 

Breckinridge  Downey.  N.Y.  Hayes.  Ind. 

Brmkiev  Downing.  Va.  Hays.  Ohio 

Brodhead  Drlnan  Hech.er.  W  Va. 

Brnoks  Duncan.  Tenn    Heck. er.  Mass. 

Broomfleld  Early  Hefner 

Brown  Calif  Edwards.  Calif .  Henderson 

Brown.  Mich  Eilberp  Hicks 

Brown,  Ohio  Emery  Hightower 

BroyhUl  English  Ri-ls 

Buchanan  Evans.  Co.o.  Moii 

Burgener  Evans,  Ind  Horton 

Burke  Calif  Evins,  Tenn.  Howard 

Burke.  Pla.  Fary  Howe 

Burke.  Mass.  Pascal!  Hubbard 

Burleson.  Tex.  Fenw.ck  Hughes 

Burllson,  Mo.  na<iXt7  Hungate 

Burton,  John  Fish  Hutch.nson 
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Hyde 

Ichord 

Jncohi 

JetTurtls 

Jenreite 

JohnsoTi.  Calif 

Johnson.  Colo. 

Johnson.  Pa. 

Jonpa.  N'  C 

Jones.  Okla 

Kaaten 

Kastermieter 

Kazen 

Kelly 

Kp'chum 

Keys 

Kooh 

Krebs 

Krueger 

I  aPalre 

Lagomarsino 

Latta 

Leggett 

Lehman 

Lent 

Levltas 

Lloyd,  Calif 

Lloyd.  Tenn 

Long.  La. 

Long,  Md. 

Lett 

Lujan 

McClory 

McCIoskey 

McColllater 

McDade 

McDonald 

McEwen 

McFall 

McHugh 

M'-Kmney 

Maddun 

Madlgan 

Mahon 

-Vlalin 

Meeds 

Mp.i'her 

M<->aIfe 

M'-V.-ie," 

.Me/vlnsky 

M,.  hi'l 

Mikva 

M     IT.  Ohio 

Miii;  fh 

.\L : .  it 

Mitchell.  Md. 
Mitchell.  N.Y 


Paul 


MoaUey 

Moffett 

Mollohan 

Montgomery 

Moore 

Moorhead, 

Calif. 
Moorhead,  Pa. 
Mosher 

M0S8 

Mottl 

Murphy,  N.Y 

Murtba 

Myers.  Ind 

Myers.  Pa. 

Natcher 

Neal 

Nedzl 

Nichols 

Nolan 

Nowak 

Oberstar 

Obey 

Ottlnger 

Passman 

Patterson. 
Calif. 

Pattlson.  N.Y. 

Pepper 

Perkins 

Peyser 

Pike 

Poage 

Press)  er 

Price 

Qule 

Regula 

HeuM 

Richmond 

Rlegle 

Rinaldo 

Roberts 

Robinson 

Roe 

Rogers 

Rooney 

Rose 

Rosenthal 

Roush 

Ruppe 

Ruaao 

St  Germain 

Santlnl 

Sarasln 

Satterfleld 

Scheuer 

Schroeder 

NAYS— 2 

Symms 

NOT  VOTING— lai 


ihulze 
ilberllng 
arp 
Siilpley 
Qbuater 
akes 
Vmon 
9sk 
akubltz 
9ack 

afeilth.  Iowa 
Smith.  Nebr. 
Snyder 
Solarz 
Spellman 
Spence 
vers 
nton. 
J.  WUIlam 
^rk 
;«ed 
fltelger.  Aria, 
epbens 
ration 
;udds 
'alcott 
aylor.  Mo. 
'aylor.  N.O. 
'eague 
hone 
'raxler 
reen 
'longas 
Uman 
ander  Veen 
'  'anlk 
^  igorlto 
l^aggonner 
ralsh 
Sampler 
'  Taxman 
1  fhalen 
'  'hue 
1  'hltehurst 
1  'hltten 
\  Uson.  C.  H. 
^  ':ison.  Tex. 
\V..-.n 
iff 
[right 
Me 
[tea 
.tron 
lung,  na. 
Yiung.  Tex. 
Z^Iockl 


ni. 


Abzug 

Alexander 

Anderson. 

Calif. 
Anderson. 
.\3hley 
.\uColn 
Hell 

Be.'-k;!aiid 
Hulk',-;-. 
BiriKha.ai 
H.iir;..  hard 
Hoggs 
Butler 
Carter 
Cederberg 
Collins,  El. 
Conable 
Conlan 
Conyers 
Cotter 
Crane 
de  la  Qarza 
Dent 

Uerwlnskl 
Dlngell 
Dodd 

Duncan,  Oreg. 
du  Pont 
Eckhardt 
Edgar 

Edwards,  Ala 
Erlenborn 
Each 

Eshleman 
Fisher 
Flynt 

Ford.  Tenn. 
Fuqua 
Glalmo 
Oilman 


Goldwater 

Oonzalez 

Hamilton 

Harkln 

Harrington 

H*bert 

Heinz 

Helstoskl 

Hlnahaw 

Holland 

Holtzman 

Jannan 

Jones.  Ala. 

Jones.  Tenn. 

Jordan 

Karth 

Kemp 

Kindness 

Landrum 

Litton 

Lundine 

McCormack 

McKay 

Magulre 

Martin 

Mathls 

Matsiinaga 

MazzoU 

MUford 

Miller,  CallX. 

Mills 

Mlneta 

Morgan 

Murphy, 

Nix 

O'Brien 

O'Hara 

O-NeUl 

Patten, 

Pettis 

Pickle 


,  ni. 


,  N.J. 


Preyer 

Pritchard 

QulUen 

RaUtback 

Randall 

Rangel 

Rees 

Rhodes 

Risenhoover 

Rodlpo 

Roncallo 

Rostenkowskl 

Rousselot 

Roybal 

Runnels 

Ryan 

Sarbanes 

Schneebell 

Sebellus 

Shrlver 

Stanton, 

Jamea  V 
Steel  man 
Steiger,  Wis. 
Stokes 
Stuckey 
Sutllvan 
Symington 
Thompson 
Thernton 
Ud^l 

Va£  Deerlln 
Valider  Jagt 
Wakiver 
Wtfglns 
WI|8on.  Bob 
WlHh 
Wjtiler 

Yotmg.  Alaaka 
Yooni:.  Ga. 
ZeiereUl 


Mr 

Mrs 
nU. 
Mr. 
Mr 
.Ms 
Mr 
.Mr 
Mr 
Mr 
Mr 

Mr 

Mr 

Mr 

Mr. 

Mr 

Mr. 

Mr. 

Mr. 

Mr. 

Mr. 

Mr. 

Mr. 

Mr 

Mr 

Mr. 

Mr. 

Mr. 

Mr 

Mr. 

Mr. 

Mr. 

Mr. 

Mr. 

Mr 

Mr. 

Mr 

Mr 

Mr 
Mr 
Mrs 
Mr 
Mr 
Mr 
Mr. 
Mr. 
ton. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
M.s 
Mr 
Mr. 
Mr 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr 
Mr. 
Mr 


Zefercttl  with  Mr    .Mexander. 

.  Boggs  with  Mr    Anderson  of  Callfor- 

.  Dent  with  Mr  Jones  of  Alabama. 

Hubert  with  Mr   Karth. 

Abzug  with  Mr   A-nhley. 

Rangel  with  Mr.  Oonzalez. 

Holland  with  Mrs.  Sullivan. 

Reea  with  Mr  Jarman. 

BlnghAHi  with  Mr.  Bell. 
.  Jones  of  Tennes-see  with  Mr.  Helns. 

Dlngell  with  Mr    Pritchard. 

Fisher  with   Mr    Schneebell 

ONein  with  Mr.  Kemp. 

Fatten  with  Mr    Anderson  of  lUlnola. 

Wlrth  with  Mr    Steelman. 

Blaggl  with  Mr.  Carter. 

Thompson  with  Mr.  Landrum. 

AuCoIn  with  Mr.  Shrlver. 

Olalmo  with  Mr.  Rouaaelot. 

Harrington  with  Mr    Cederberg 

McCormack  with  Mr   Young  of  Alaska. 

Matsunaga  with  Mr    Conable 

MazzoU  with  Mr.  Rallsback. 

Mlneta  with  Mr.  Stuckey. 

NU  with  Mr.  McKay. 

Rlaenhoover  with  Mr.  Martin. 

Bodlno  with  Mr.  Conlan. 

Murphy  of  Illinois  with  Mr.  Butler. 

Rostenkowskl  with  Mra.  Pettis. 
Morgan  with  Mr.  Wiggins 
Roybal  with  Mr.  Mills. 
Stokes  with  Mr.  Magulre 

Van  Deerlln  with  Mr.  Kindness.  ' 
Udall  with  Mr.  Preyer 

Bergland  with   Mr.   Vander  Jagt. 
Cotter  with  Mr.  Wydler 
Blanchard  with  Mr    Randall, 
de  la  Oarza  with  Mr   Crane. 
Litton  with  Mr  O'Hara 
.  Collins  of  nUnols  with  Mr.  Dodd. 
Conyers  with  Mr    Eckhardt. 
Mathls  with  Mr   Derwlnskl. 
Duncan  of  Oregon  with  Mr.  du  Pont. 
Mllford  with  Mr.  O'Brien. 
Miller  of  California  with  Mr.  Symlng- 


Edgar  with  Ms  Jordan 

Lundine  with  Mr   Edward.s  of  Alabama 

Young  of  Georgia  with  Mr    Ryan. 

Erlenborn  with  Mr   Bob  WUaon. 

Holtzman  with  Mr   Esch. 

Sebellus  with  Mr   Hamilton 

Rostenkowskl  with  Mr.  Runnels. 

Harkln  with  Mr   Jamea  V.  Stanton. 

Thornton  with  Mr  Flynt. 

Ford  of  Tennessee  with  Mr.  Sarbanes 

Fuqua  with  Mr  Oilman. 

Pickle  with  Mr.  Goldwater. 

Roncallo  with  Mr  Stelger  of  Wisconsin. 

Weaver  with  Mr  QuUlen. 

Helstoskl  with  Mr.  Eshleman. 


So  the  bill  was  passed. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


PERSONAL  EXPLANATION 

'Mr.  OILMAN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks > 

Mr.  OILMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  rollcall 
No.  298  I  was  unavoidably  detained  with 
constituents.  Had  I  been  present.  I  would 
have  voted  "yea'*  on  H.R  11009.  finan- 
cial planning,  reporting  and  control  sys- 
tems for  the  government  of  the  District 
of  Columbia 


The   Clerk    announced   the   following 
pairs: 


PERMISSION  FOR  COMMITTEE  ON 
RUT.ES  TO  Fn.E  CERTAlT^T  PRIVI- 
LEGED REPORTS 

Mr.    BOLLING.    Mr     Speaker,    I    ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Committee 


on  Rules  may  have  until  midnight  to- 
night to  file  certain  privileged  reports. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Missouri? 

There  was  no  objection. 


AUTHORIZING  ADDITIONAL  AS- 
SISTANT Si:CRETARY  OF  COM- 
MERCE 

Mr.  BOLLING  Mr.  Speaker,  by  direc- 
tion of  the  Committee  on  Rules.  I  call 
up  House  Resolution  1190  and  ask  for  its 
Immediate  consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution,  as  fol- 
lows: 

H.   Ris.   JiQO 

Resolved.  TTiat  upon  the  adoption  of  this 
resolution  it  shal!  be  In  order  to  mo-.e  that 
the  House  resolve  Itself  Into  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  Stjjte  of  the  Union 
for  the  consideration  of  the  bill  (H  R  6810) 
to  authorize  an  additional  Aiw.lsta;.t  Secre- 
tary of  Commerce.  After  peneraJ  debate. 
which  shall  be  confined  to  the  bill  and 
shall  continue  not  to  excee<l  one  hour,  to  be 
equally  divided  and  controlled  by  the  chair- 
man and  ranking  minority  meriiber  of  the 
Conunlttee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce, the  bin  shall  be  read  for  amendment 
under  the  flve-mlnute  rule  At  the  c<-mclu- 
Blon  of  the  consideration  of  the  blU  for 
amendment,  the  Committee  shall  rl.^e  and 
report  the  bill  to  the  Ho\ise  with  such 
amendments  as  may  have  been  adopted,  and 
the  previous  question  .shall  be  considered  as 
ordered  on  the  bill  and  amendment,s  thereto 
to  final  passage  without  Intervening  motion 
except  one  motion  to  recommit 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  gen- 
tleman from  Mi.ssouri  i  Mr.  Bollinc  •  i.s 
recognized  for  1  hour 

Mr.  BOLLING  Mr  Speaker.  I  yield  30 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Missis- 
sippi I  Mr.  LoTT)  for  the  minority,  pend- 
ing which  I  yield  my.self  such  tmie  a.s  I 
may  consume 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  resolution  provides 
for  brinRlnK  up  this  bill  under  a  1-hour 
open  rule 

I  am  not  aware  of  any  objection  to  tlie 
to  the  rule,  and  I  therefore  reserve  the 
balance  of  my  time 

Mr  LOTT  Mr  Speaker,  I  yield  my.self 
such  time  a,s  I  may  consume 

Mr  Speaker.  House  Resolution  1190 
provides  for  consideration  of  the  bill  H  R. 
6810.  authorizing  an  additional  As.sLsUmt 
Secretary  of  Commerce,  under  a  l-)iour. 
open  rule 

Presently,  there  are  seven  Assistant 
SecreUiries  of  Commerce  TliLs  IprLsIe- 
tion  would  iiulhonze  the  Commerce  De- 
partment Hii  additional  A.s.sistant  Secre- 
tary to  be  apiAJiuted  by  the  President 
with  Senate  confirmation  to  serve  as  the 
Assistant  Secrttai-y  for  Congre.s,slonal  Af- 
fairs. The  compen.satlon  for  thi.s  position 
would  be  at  the  .same  rnt<'  as  the  other 
A.ssi.stant  Secretaries 

Mr  Speaker,  thi.s  measure  is  .supjwrted 
by  the  Department  of  Commerce  and  tlie 
Office  of  Management  and  Budget  I 
know  of  no  objections  to  the  adoption 
of  this  rule,  and  T  urge  its  passiige  at 
this  time 

Mr  BOLTING  Mr  Speaker.  I  move 
the  previous  question  on  the  resolution 

The  previous  question  was  ordered 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  Tlie  ques- 
tion Is  on  the  resolution 

Tlie  question  was  taken. 
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Mr.  ANNUNZIO.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  object 
to  the  vote  on  the  ground  that  a  quorum 
Ls  not  present  and  make  the  point  of 
order  that  a  quorum  Is  not  present. 

Tlie  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Evidently 
a  quorum  is  not  present. 

The  Sergeant  at  Arms  will  notify  ab- 
sent Members. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic  de- 
vice, and  there  were — yeas  302,  nays  10, 
not  voting  119,  as  follows: 


Abdnor 
Adtims 
Addabbo 
Allen 
Ambro 

Andrews.  N.C. 
Andrews, 
N.  Dak. 
Annunzlo 
Archer 
Armstrong 
Ashbrook 
Ashley 
Aspln 
BadUlo 
Bafalls 
Haldus 
Baucus 
Bauman 
Beard.  Tenn. 
Bedell 
Bennett 
BevUl 
Blester 
Bloum 
Boland 
Boiling 
Honker 
Bowen 
Brademas 
Breaux 
Breckinridge 
Brinkley 
B  rod  head 
Brooks 
Broomfield 
Brown.  Calif. 
Brown.  Mich. 
Brown.  Ohio 
BroyhLli 
Buchanan 
Burgener 
Burke,  Calif. 
Burke,  Fla. 
Burke,  Mass. 
Burleson.  Tex. 
Burton,  John 
Burton.  Phillip 
Byron 
Carney 
Carr 

Chlsholm 
Clancy 
Clausen, 
Don  H. 
Clawson,  Del 
Cleveland 
Cochran 
Cohen 
Collins,  ni. 
Collins,  Tex. 
Conte 
C-orman 
Oomell 
Coughlln 
D'Amours 
Daniel.  Dan 
Daniel,  R.  W. 
Daniels.  N.J. 
Danlelson 
Davis 
Delaney 
Derrick 
Devlne 
Dickinson 
Dlggs 

Downey.  N.Y. 
Downing,  Va. 
Drlnan 

Duncan.  Tenn. 
Edwards.  CaJlf. 
Eilberg 
Kmery 
English 
Evans.  Colo. 
Evans,  Ind. 
Evlns,  Tenn. 


[Ron  No.  2991 

YEAS— 302 

Pary 
Pascell 
Pen  wick 
Plndlev 
Fish 
Flthlan 
Flood 
Florlo 
Flowers 
Foley 

Ford.  Mich. 
Porsythe 
Fountain 
Eraser 
Prenzel 
Frey 
Gaydos 
Gibbons 
Oilman 
Ginn 
Gonzalez 
Goodllng 
Gradlson 
Grassley 
Green 
Gude 
Guyer 
Hagedorn 
Hall 

Hammer- 
schmidt 
Hanley 
Hannafoid 
Hansen 
Harsha 
Havik:iiP 
Hayes,  Ind. 
Hays,  Ohio 
Heckier.  Mass 
Hefner 
Henderson 
Hi.  ks 
Hlghiower 
H;;;is 

Holt 

Holtzman 

Horton 

Howard 

Howe 

Hubbard 

Hughes 

Huii^ate 

Hutchinson 

Hyde 

Ichord 

Jacobs 

Jeffords 

Jenretie 

Johnson,  Calif, 

Johnson.  Colo 

Johnson.  Pa. 

Jones,  N  C. 

Jones,  Okla. 

Kasien 

Kastenmeier 

Kazen 

Kelly 

Ketrhum 

Kevs 

Koch 

Krebs 

Krueger 

LaFaice 

Lagomarsino 

Latta 

LoiTpett 

Lehman 

Lent 

Levitas 

Lloyd,  Calif. 

Lloyd,  Tenn. 

Long,  La. 

Long.  Md. 

Lott 

LuJan 

McClory 

McCIoskey 


Md. 


MrCoUlster 

McDade 

McDonald 

McEwen 

McFali 

McHugh 

MrKinney 

Madlgan 

Mahon 

Mann 

Mvithis 

Meeds 

Melcher 

Metcalfe 

Meyner 

Me/vinsky 

Muhel 

Mikva 

M;i:er,  Ohio 

Minlsh 

Mmk 

Mitche: 

Mitchell,  N.Y. 

Moakley 

MofTett 

Mollohan 

McniKomery 

Moore 

M'lorhead, 

Calif. 
Moorhead.  Pa. 
Mo.-^her 
Moss 
Mottl 

Murphy,  N.Y. 
Murtha 
Myers,  Ind. 
Myers.  Pa 
Neal 
Ned/1 
Nichols 
Nolan 
Nowak 
Oberstar 
Obey 
O  Hara 
Ottmper 
Passman 
Patterson, 

Callf- 
Pattlson,  N.Y. 
Paul 
Pepper 
Perkins 
Peyser 
Pike 
Pofipe 
Pressier 
Price 
Qule 

Rallsback 
Ketjuia 
Reuss 
Richmond 
Rlegle 
Rinaldo 
Roberts 
Robinson 
Roe 
Hocers 
Rooney 
Rose 

Rosenthal 
Housh 
Ruppe 
Russo 

St  Germain 
Santini 
Sarasln 
Satterfleld 
Scheuer 
Schroeder 
Schulze 
Seiberilng 
Sharp 
Shrlver 
Shuster 


Sikes 

Stratton 

Wampler 

Simon 

Studds 

Waxman 

Sisk 

Talcott 

Whalen 

Skubltz 

Tavlor.  Mo 

White 

Slack 

Taylor.  N.C. 

Whltehurst 

Smith,  Iowa 

Thone 

WUson,  C.  H. 

Smith,  Nebr. 

Traxier 

Wilson,  Tex. 

Solarz 

Treen 

Winn 

Spellman 

Tsongas 

Wolfl 

Spence 

Ullman 

Wright 

Staggers 

Vander  Jagt 

Wylie 

Stanton, 

Vander  Veen 

Yatron 

J.  William 

Vanik 

Young,  F!b 

Stark 

Vlgorlto 

Young.  Tex. 

Steiger,  Wis. 

Waggonner 

Zablockl 

Stephens 

Walsh 

NAYS— 10 

Early 

Natcher 

Whitten 

Haley 

Shipley 

Yates 

Harris 

Snyder 

Hechler.  W   Va 

.  S\mms 

NOT  VO'l'lNG— 119 

.^bzug 

Fuqua 

Pritchard 

Alexander 

Glaimo 

Quillen 

Anderson, 

Goldwater 

Randall 

Calif. 

Hamilton 

Rangel 

Anderson,  HI. 

Harkin 

Rees 

AuColn 

Harrington 

Rhodes 

Beard,  R.I. 

Hubert 

Risenhoover 

Bei; 

Heinz 

Rodmo 

Bergland 

Helstoskl 

Roncallo 

Blaggl 

Hinshaw 

Rostenkowskl 

Bint:ham 

HoUand 

Rousselot 

Blanchard 

Jarman 

Roybal 

BOggB 

Jones,  Ala. 

Runnels 

Burllson.  Mo. 

Jones.  Tenn, 

Ryan 

Butler 

Jordan 

Sarbanes 

Carter 

Karth 

Schneebell 

Cederberg 

Kemp 

Sebellus 

Chappell 

Kindness 

Stanton. 

Clay 

Landrum 

James  V. 

ronab'e 

Litton 

Steed 

Conlan 

Lundine 

Steelman 

Conyers 

McCormack 

Steiger,  Ariz. 

Cotter 

McKay 

Stokes 

Crane 

Madden 

Stuckey 

de  la  Garza 

MaEuire 

Sullivan 

Dellums 

Martin 

Symington 

Dent 

Matsunaga 

Teague 

Derwlnskl 

Mazzoli 

Thompson 

Dmpell 

Mllford 

Thornton 

Dodd 

Miller,  Calif. 

Udall 

Duncan.  Oreg. 

Mills 

Van  Deerlln 

du  Pont 

Mmeta 

Weaver 

Eckhardt 

Morgan 

Wiggins 

Edgar 

Murphy,  ni. 

Wilson.  Bob 

Edwards,  Ala. 

Nix 

winh 

Erlenborn 

O'Brien 

Wydler 

Esch 

O'Neill 

Young,  Alaska 

Eshleman 

Patten,  .N,J, 

Young,  Ga. 

Plsber 

Pettis 

Zeferetti 

Flynt 

Pickle 

Ford,  Tenn. 

Preyer 

The  Clerk  announced  the  followlBg 
pairs: 

Mrs.  Boggs  with  Mr.  Karth. 

Mr.  Thompson  with  Mr.  Madden. 

Mr.  Hubert  with  Mr.  Anderson  of  California. 

Mr.  Rostenkowskl  with  Mr.  Alexander. 

Mr,  Blaggl  with  Mr.  Young  of  Georgia. 

Mr.  Chappell  with  Mr.  Beard  of  Khode 
Island . 

Mr.  Dent  with  Mr.  Anderson  of  nilnola. 

Mr.  Bingham  with  Mr.  Clay. 

Mr.  Dodd  with  Mr.  Bell. 

Mr.  Duncan  of  Oregon  with  Mr.  James  V. 
Stanton. 

Mr.  Miller  of  California  with  de  la  Garza. 

Mr.  Mtirphy  of  Illinois  with  Mr.  Cederberg. 

Mr.  O'Neill  with  Mr.  Magulre. 

Mr.  Nix  with  Mr.  Eckhardt. 

Mr.  Zeferetti  with  Mr.  Conable 

Mr.  Teague  with  Mr.  Butler. 

Mr.  Stokes  with  Mr.  Mills. 

Mr.  Rodlno  with  Mr.  Conlan. 

Mr.  Hamilton  with  Mr.  Carter, 

Mr.  Bergland  with  Mr.  McKay. 

Mr.  Holland  with  Mrs.  Stilllvan. 

Mr.  Cotter  with  Mr.  Crane. 

Mr.  Fisher  with  Mr.  MUford. 

Mr   Pickle  with  Mr.  Derwlnskl. 

Mr.  Wlrth  with  Mr.  Ghjldwater. 

Mr.  Weaver  with  Mr.  Heinz. 

Mr.  Steed  with  Mr.  RandaU. 

Mr.  Sarbanes  with  Mr.  du  Pont. 

Mr  Roncallo  with  Mr.  Eshleman. 


Mr.  Rangel  with  Mr   Bees 

Mr.  Helstoskl  with  Mr.  Esch. 

Mr.  AuColn  with  Mr.  Ryan. 

Ms.  Abzug  with  Mr.  Harkln. 

Mr.  Dlngell  with  Mr.  Edwards  of  Alabama 

Mr.  Mlneta  with  Mr.  Stuckey. 

Mr.  Morgan  with  Mr.  Erlenborn. 

Ms.  Jordan  with  Mr.  Jones  of  Alabama. 

Mr.  Jones  of  Tennessee  with  Mr.  Jarman. 

Mr.  Blanchard  with  Mr.  Landrum 

Mr.  Burllson  of  Missouri  with  Mr.  Kemp. 

Mr.  Conyers  with  Mr.  MazzoU. 

Mr.  Dellums  with  Mr.  Symington. 

lAi.  Edgar  with  Mr.  Steelman. 

Mr.   Flynt  with  Mr.   Young  of  Alaska. 

Mr.  Ford  of  Tenneseee  with  Mr.  Patten. 

Mr.  Glalmo  with  Mr.  Kindness. 

Mr.  Puqua  with  Mr.  O'Brlan. 

Mr.  Harrington  with  Mr.  F>reyer 

Mr.  Litton  with  Mr.  Martin.' 

Mr.  Lundine  with  Mr.  Pritchard. 

Mr.  Matsunaga  with  Mr.  QuiUen. 

Mr.  McCormack  with  Mrs.  PettLs. 

Mr.  Thornton  with  Mr.  Rousselot 

Mr.  Udall  with  Mr.  Schneebell. 

Mr.  Van  Deerlln   with   Mr.   Sebellus 

Mr.  Runnels  with  Mr.  Steiger  of  Arizona. 

Mr.  Roybal  with  Mr.  Wiggins. 

Mr.  Risenhoover  with  Bob   Wilson. 

So  the  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 

Mr.  ROONEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  call  up 
the  bill  iH.R.  6810'  to  authorize  an  ad- 
ditional Assistant  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce, and  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
it  be  considered  in  the  House  as  in  Com- 
mittee of  the  Whole. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  bill  as  follows: 

H.R. 6810 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  o]  the  United  States  of 
AmcTtca  in  Congress  assembled,  That  (a) 
there  shall  be  in  the  Department  of  Com- 
merce, in  addition  to  the  Assistant  Secre- 
taries now  provided  by  law.  one  additional 
Assistant  Secretary  of  Commerce  who  shall 
be  appointed  by  the  FYesldent.  by  and  with 
the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate,  shsdl 
receive  compensation  at  the  rate  prescribed 
by  law  for  Assistant  Secretaries  of  Commerce, 
and  shall  perform  such  duties  a£  the  Secre- 
tary of  Commerce  shall  prescribe. 

lb)  Title  5.  United  States  Code,  section 
5315,  Is  amended  by  striking  item  (12i  and 
Inserting  In  lieu  thereof:  "Assistant  Secre- 
taries of  Commerce  (8)  ". 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ment: 

Strike  out  all  after  the  enacting  clause  and 
Insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  foUowlng: 
That  there  shall  be  In  the  Department  of 
Commerce,  In  addition  to  the  Assistant  Sec- 
retaries provided  by  law  as  of  the  date  of 
the  enactment  of  this  Act,  one  additional 
Assistant  Secretary  of  Commerce  who  shall 
be  appointed  by  the  President,  by  and  with 
tbe  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate.  Such 
Assistant  Secretary  shall  receive  compensa- 
tion at  the  rate  prescribed  by  law  for  As- 
sistant Secretaries  of  Commerce,  and  shall 
perform  such  duties  as  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce shall  prescribe. 

Skc.  2.  Section  5315  of  title  5,  United  States 
Code,  Is  amendeu  by  striking  out  paragraph 
(12)  and  inserting  in  Ueu  thereof: 

■'(12)  Assistant  Secretaries  of  Commerce 
(8).". 
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Tht  committee  amendment  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr  ROONFV  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  to 
strike  the  last  word. 

Mr   Speaker.  I  rtse  In  support  of  H  R 
6810 

The  purpose  of  thlc.  bill  i.s  to  author- 
ize an  additional  As^Lstant  Secretary  In 
the  Dt'parlment  of  Cununerce  for  Con- 
gressional Affairs  Tlie  new  AssLstant 
SecffUiry  uil!  be  the  principal  adviser  to 
the  Secretary  of  Commerce  on  Congres- 
sidnal  KcLitions  and  will  be  the  Depart- 
ment's contact  with  the  White  House 
Office  on  Congressional  Affairs 

The  Department  of  Comnu-rce.  uiillke 
some  other  dt-partmenls,  is  e.ssentially  a 
conglomerate  of  diverse,  generally  tt-ch- 
nlcal,  programs  Matters  of  exclusive 
concern  to  an  Individual  operating  unit 
win  normally  be  handled  by  the  staff  of 
tliat  unit  It  Is  also  essential,  however, 
that  there  be  centrallzixl  control  and  'Co- 
ordination of  this  action  by  operating 
units,  and  that  there  be  an  effective  con  • 
gresslonai  affairs  officer  to  speak  for  the 
Secretary  on  matters  of  major  Im- 
portance and  Department-wide  Impllca- 

tlOlLS. 

The  Department  of  Commerce  has 
stated,  both  'n  tlieir  testimony  at  the 
subcommittee'  hearings  and  In  a  letter 
from  the  Assistant  Secretary  for  Admin- 
istration, that  this  bill  wUl  not  result  in 
Increased  salary  for  the  netv  Assistant 
Secretary,  Increased  staff,  or  additional 
:.P''i'.fin;K  or  peniuisites  of  ;iiiy  kind.  At 
this  time  the  congressional  affairs  func- 
tion Is  caTled  out  by  a  special  assistant 
to  tile  Secretary  who  Is  paid  at  level  IV 
through  an  allocation  from  the  Presi- 
dent's pool.  That  space  would  be  relln- 
quL-^hed  and  a  level  TV  for  the  new  As- 
sistant Secretary  would  be  provided  by 
statute  The  new  Assistant  Secretary 
would  be  appointed  by  the  President, 
with  confirmation  by  the  Senate. 

This  bill  is  not  an  unusual  proposal.  Of 
the  10  other  Cabinet  departments,  8 
currently  have  an  assistant  for  congres- 
sional affairs  or  tlie  equivalent. 

The  Subcommittee  on  Transportation 
and  Commerce  held  hearings  on  H.R. 
6810,  an  administration  prcqaosal,  and 
an  identical  Senate-passed  bill.  S.  1622. 
on  March  8.  1976.  The  subcommittee, 
after  executive  session,  unanimously  re- 
ported the  bill  on  March  15,  1976.  to  the 
full  committee  which  favorably  ordered 
the  bill  reported  to  the  House  with  no 
amendments  by  voice  vote  on  March  30, 
1976 

Mr.   Speaker,   I   urge   the   passage   of 

this  bill. 

Mr  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr  ROONEY  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  West  Virginia  (Mr.  Staggers)  . 

Mr  STAGGERS  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in 
support  of  H.R.  6810,  to  proidde  for  an 
A.sslstant  Secretary  of  Comrnerce  for 
Congressional  Affairs.  There  Is  no  ques- 
tion that  this  department,  t^-hlch  has 
under  it,s  umbrella  diverse  program  areas 
such  a.s  the  Domestic  and  International 
Buslne.ss  Administration,  the  National 
Oceanic  and  Atmospheric  Administra- 
tion, the  Maritime  AdmlnlstrBtion.  and 
others,  must  communicate  with  numer- 


ous committees  here  In  the  House  as  well 
as  in  the  Senate. 

Effective  communication  between  the 
department  and  Members  of  Congress 
could  be  enhanced  by  subjecting  this 
key  position  to  the  confirmation  process, 
and  the  fact  that  the  department  is 
seeking  to  better  coordinate  its  liaison 
effort  is  encouraging  .  .  .  especially  In 
view  of  the  fact  that  they  are  endeavor- 
ing to  do  so  without  Increased  costs. 

I  welcome  their  initiative,  as  well  as 
their  concern  for  accomplishing  their 
objective  without  adding  additional 
costs.  I  intend  to  support  this  measure. 
Mr.  SKUBITZ.  Mr  Speaker,  I  move  to 
strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 

Mr  Speaker,  we  have  no  opposition  to 
this  measure.  In  subcommittee  and  in 
full  committee,  I  sought  and  got  assur- 
ances that  the  Department  of  Commerce 
would  not  use  this  new  Assistant  Secre- 
tary as  a  barrier  between  Congress  and 
the  Department.  It  is  witli  that  under- 
standing, and  only  with  that  under- 
standing, that  I  am  able  to  support  H  R. 
6810. 

You  will  notice  that  in  the  report  on 
this  bill,  the  committee  makes  it  clear 
that  the  Assistant  Secretary  for  Con- 
gressional Affairs  should  not  become  an 
obstacle  to  Congressmen  or  committee 
staffs  trying  to  properly  oversee  tlie  bus- 
iness of  the  Department  of  Commerce 
Let  me  read  from  pages  2  and  3  of  the 
report : 

It  should  be  pointed  out,  however,  that 
the  Committee  wanta  it  clearly  understood 
that  the  AsaUtant  Secretary  for  Congres- 
sional Affairs  should  not  become  a  barrier 
or  obstruction  to  Congressional  contact  and 
dialogue  with  other  operating  or  resource 
personnel  within  the  Department.  Congress, 
In  carrying  out  its  legislative  and  oversight 
functions,  has  the  necessity  and  the  obliga- 
tion to  know  as  much  about  a  Department's 
operation  as  possible  Any  Assistant  Secre- 
tary for  Congressional  Affairs  should  guard 
against  permitting  his  or  her  operation  from 
filtering  out  Information  which  Ls  necessary 
to  implement  Congressional  responsibility 
The  Committee  envisions  no  set  of  circum- 
stances which  would  prevent  a  Member  of 
Congress  or  any  committee  staff  member 
from  having  easy  access  to  any  operating 
or  resource  personnel  In  the  Department 
who  can  provide  Information  and  assistance 
In  the  legislative  or  oversight  process. 

I  might  add  that  present  communica- 
tions between  the  Department  of  Com- 
merce and  the  committee  often  leave 
much  to  be  desired  even  though  not  as 
bad  as  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare. 
Perhaps  the  new  Assistant  Secretary 
will  emphasize  the  need  for  the  Depart- 
ment to  keep  congressional  committees 
and  Members  on  both  sides  of  the  aisle 
more  adequately  informed  about  the 
workings  of  the  Department 

The  Senate  has  a  similar  bill  before 
It  and  passage  of  this  bill  vkill  mean 
that  the  Department  of  Commerce  joins 
ranks  with  most  of  the  other  depart- 
ments of  Government  in  having  its  own 
Assistant  Secretary  for  Congressional 
Affairs. 

Mr  ROONEY  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  the 
previous  question  on  the  bill 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  engrossment  and 
third  reading  of  the  bill. 


The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  and  was  read  the 
third  time. 

Tlie  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  The 
question  is  on  the  passage  of  the  bill. 

The  question  was  taken,  and  the 
Speaker  pro  temjxire  announced  that 
the  ayes   appeared   to  have  it. 

Mr.  SYMMS  Mr  Speaker,  I  object  to 
the  vote  on  the  ground  that  a  quorum  is 
not  pre.sent  and  make  the  point  of  order 
that  a  quorum  is  not  present. 

Tlie  SPEAKF;r  pro  tempore.  Evi- 
dently a  quorum  is  not  present. 

Tlie  Sergeant  at  Arms  will  notifv  ab- 
sent Members. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic  de- 
vice, and  there  were— yeas  143,  nays  178, 
not  voting  110,  as  follows: 

[RoU  No.  300] 

YEAS — 143 

Oilman 
OoDdllng 
Gradlson 
Oreen 
Qude 
Hall 

Hammer- 
schmldt 
Hawkins 
Heckler,  Mass 
Horton 
Howard 
Hut'-hlnson 
Hyde 
Jetlords 
Johnson.  Calif. 
Johnson,  Colo. 
Johnson,  Pa 
Jones,  NC. 
Kasten 
Kastenmeler 
Kemp 
Keys 


Adams 

.Andrews, 
N.  Dak. 
.Anniinzlo 
.Armstrong 
Ashley 
Aspln 
Baldua 
Beard.  Tenn 
Blester 
Boland 
Boiling 
Brademas 
Breaux 
Brown.  Calif 
Brown,  Mich 
Brown,  Ohio 
BroyhUl 
Burgener 
Burke,  Calif 
Burke,  Pis 
Burke,  Mass 
Burllson,  Mo 
Burton.  Phillip  Koch 


Carney 

Clancy 

Cohen 

Collins.  Tex. 

Conte 

Coughlin 

Daniels,  N.J. 

Danlelson 

Davis 

Delaney 

Dlggg 

Downing.  Va 

Duncan.  Tenn. 

Early 

Edwards,  Calif. 

Paiy 

Findley 

Pish 

Flood 

Foley 

Pord.  Mich 

Porsythe 

Frenzel 

Prey 

Oaydos 


Abdnor 

Addabbo 

Allen 

Ambro 

Andrews,  NC. 

Archer 

Asbbrook 

BadlUo 

Bafalls 

Baucus 

Bauman 

Beard.  HI. 

Bedell 

Bennett 

Bevili 

Blouln 

Bonker 

Bowen 

Breckinridge 

Bnnkiey 

Brodhead 

Brooks 

Broomfleld 

Buchanan 

Burleson.  Tex 


Krueger 
LaFalce 
LJoyd,  Calif 
Long,  La. 

IX)tt 

Lujan 

McClory 

McCloskey 

McCoUlster 

McDade 

McEwen 

McPall 

McKlnney 

Madden 

Madlgan 

Mahon 

Malhls 

Meeds 

Meicalfe 

Mezvlnskv 

Michel 

MUchell,  N.Y. 

Moakley 

Moorhead,  Pa. 

Mosber 

NAYS— 178 

Burton,  John 
Byron 
Carr 
Clausen, 
Don  H 
Clawson.  De! 
Cleveland 
Cochran 
Collins,  ni. 
Corman 
Cornell 
D'Amours 
Daniel,  Dan 
Daniel,  R.  W 
Dellums 
Derrick 
Devine 
Dickinson 
Dingell 
Downey,  NY. 
I>rlnan 
Ellberg 
Binery 
English 
Evans,  Colo 


Murphv.  N.y. 

Myers.  Pa. 

Nowak 

Oberstar 

Obey 

Pas.sman 

Pepper 

Peyser 

Preyer 

Price 

Railsback 

Roe 

Rooney 

Rosenthal 

Ruppe 

St  Oermain 

Sarasln 

Schulze 

Shrlver 
BUk 

Skubltz 

Smith,  Iowa 

Smith.  Nebr. 
Solarz 
Staggers 
Stanton. 

J  WUliam 
Steed 
Steiger,  WU 

Stephens 

Studds 

Talcott 

Teague 

Treen 

Vander  Jagt 

Vanrler  Veen 

WaKgonner 

Wampier 

Wft>.man 

VVha.en 

Whitehurst 

WUson,  C  H. 

V?Uson.  Tex. 

Wmn 

Wolff 

Yairon 

Young,  Tex. 

Zab!ockl 


Evans.  Ind. 

Evlns.  Tenn 

Pascell 

Flihlan 

Plorlo 

Plowers 

Fountain 

Fraaer 

Gibbons 

Olnn 

Ooozaiez 

Qrasaley 

Ouyer 

Hagedorn 

Haley 

Hanley 

Hannaford 

Haii.sen 

Harris 

Harsha 

Hays,  Ohio 

Hechler.  W  Va. 

Hefner 

Henderson 

Hicks 
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H.chtower 

Moore 

Santlnl 

HllUi 

Moorhead, 

.SKttertleld 

Holt 

Calif. 

Scheuer 

Hoiizman 

Moss 

Schroeder 

!io*e 

Mottl 

Se:berling 

Hubbard 

Murtha 

Sharp 

Huphes 

Myers,  Ind 

Ship.ey 

HunKttte 

Natcher 

Shuster 

Ich.rJ 

Neal 

Sikes 

Jarcbs 

Nedzi 

Simon 

Jenreite 

Nichols 

Slack 

Jones.  Okia. 

Nolan 

Snyder 

Kaien 

O  Hara 

Kpc.man 

Kelly 

Ott'.nger 

Spence 

Ketrhum 

Patterson, 

Stark 

Krebs 

Calif. 

Steiger.  Ariz. 

Lagomarslno 

Pattison.  N.Y. 

Straiton 

Latia 

Paul 

Symms 

Lehman 

Perkins 

Taylor,  Mo. 

Lent 

P:ke 

Taylor,  N.C. 

Levitas 

Poage 

Thone 

Lloyd,  Tenn. 

Press!  er 

Thornton 

Long,  Md. 

Qule 

Traxler 

McDonald 

RandaU 

Tsongas 

McHugh 

Regula 

UUman 

Mann 

Reuss 

Vanlk 

Me.cher 

Richmond 

Viporito 

Meyner 

Rlei;le 

Walsh 

Mikva 

Rmaldo 

Wh.ie 

Miller.  Ohio 

Roberts 

Whitten 

Minish 

Robinson 

Wright 

Mink 

Rogers 

Wylie 

M.tchell.Md 

Rose 

Yftles 

Moflett 

Roufh 

Young.  Fla. 

Mo'.iohan 

Husso 

Montgomery 

Ryan 

NOT  VOTINO- 

-110 

.\bzug 

Ford,  Tenn. 

Patten.  N.J. 

.\:exander 

Fuqvia 

Pettis 

.Anderson, 

Giaimo 

Pickle 

Calif. 

Cioldwater 

Prltchard 

Anderson,  HI. 

Hamilton 

QuUlen 

AuColn 

Harkin 

Range; 

Beil 

Hurrington 

Rees 

Bergland 

Hayes,  Ind. 

Rhodes 

Blaggl 

Hubert 

Ribenhoover 

Bingham 

Hemz 

Rodino 

Blancbard 

Helstoskl 

noncalio 

Boggs 

Hmshaw 

Rostenkowskl 

Butler 

Holland 

Rojssejoi 

Carter 

Jarmun 

Roybal 

Cederberg 

Jones.  A:a. 

Runnels 

Chappell 

Jones.  Tenn. 

Sarbanes 

Chisboim 

Jordan 

Schneebeli 

Cay 

Karth 

Sebellus 

Conable 

Kindness 

Stanton, 

Con^an 

I.andrum 

James  V. 

Conyers 

Leggett 

Steel  man 

Cotter 

Litton 

Stokes 

Crane 

Lundine 

Stuckey 

de  la  Garza 

McCormack 

SulUvan 

Dent 

McKay 

Symington 

Derwlnskl 

Magulre 

Thompson 

Dodd 

Martm 

Udal. 

Duncan,  Oreg 

Matsunaga 

Van  Deerlin 

du  Pont 

Mazzolt 

Weaver 

Eckbardt 

MUford 

WigKins 

Edgar 

Miller,  Calif. 

Wilson,  Bob 

Edwards,  Ala. 

Mills 

Wlrth 

Erlenborn 

Mineta 

Wydler 

Eich 

Morgan 

Young.  Alaska 

Esbleman 

Murphv,  ni. 

Young,  Ga. 

fenwick 

Nix 

Zeferetti 

t'lsher 

O'Brien 

Flynt 

O'Neill 

Mr.  Anderson  of  Illinois  for.  with  Mr.  Con- 
yers against 

Mr.  Runnels  for  with  Mr.  Zeferetti  against. 

Mr.  Rostenkowskl  for,  with  Mrs.  Pettis 
against. 

Mr.  Sebellus  for.  with  Mr  Ooldwater 
against. 

Mr.  Chappell  for,  with  Mr    Puqua  against. 

Mr   Bingham  for,  with  Mr   MazzoU  against. 

Until  further  notice: 

Mr.  Blaggl  with  Mr  Bell. 
Mr.  Glalmo  with  Mr.  Landrum. 
Mr.    Bergland    with    Mr.    Matsunaga. 
Mr.    AuColn    with    Mr.    McCormack. 
Mr.  Udall  with  Mr.  McKay 
Mr.  Wlrth  with  Mr.  Mills. 
Mr.  Flynt  with  Mr.  Esch. 
Mr.  Karth  with  Mr   du  Pont 
Mr.  Dodd  with  Mr.  Butler. 
Mr.  Cotter  with  Mr.  Jarman 
Mr.  Dent  with  Mr.  O'Brien. 
Mr.  Alexander  with  Mr.  Pickle. 
Mr.  Hamilton  with  Mrs.  Penwlck. 
Mr.     Anderson     of     California     with     Mr. 
F^ltchard 

Mr    Roybal  with  Mr.  James  V    Stanton. 

Mr.  Mineta  with  Mr.  Carter 

Mr.  Litton  with  Mrs.  Sullivan. 

Mr.  Magulre  with  Mr.  Patten. 

Mr.   Leggett  with  Mr.   Symington. 

Mr.  Jones  of  Alabama  with  Mr    Steelman. 

Mrs.   Jordan   with  Mr    Ford  of   Tennessee. 

Mr.  Helstoskl  with  Mr.  Young  of  Georgia. 

Mr.  Haves  of  Indiana  with  Mr.  Stuckey. 

Mr.  Harkin  with  Mr    Van  Deerlin 

Mr.   Blanchard  with  Mr.  Conable. 

Mr   de  la  Garza  with  Mr    Weaver. 

Mr.   Duncan   of  Oregon   with   Mr    Wiggins. 

Mr.  Edgar  with  Mr   Sarbanes. 

Mr.  Fisher  with  Mr,  Bob  Wilson 

Mr.   Murphy   of   Illinois  with   Mr.   Wydler. 

Mr.  Nix  with  Mr.  Eckhardt 

Mr.  Rangel  with  Mr.  Lundine. 

Mr.    Rlsenhoover   with   Mr    Roncallo 

Messrs.  BLOUXN,  JACOBS,  LEHMAN, 
and  VANIK  changed  their  vote  from 
"yea"  to  "nay." 

So  the  bill  was  rejected. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


The  Clerk  announced  the  following 
pairs: 

On  this  vote: 

Mr  Thomp.son  for,  with  Mr.  Miller  of  Cali- 
fornia against. 

Mr.  H<:!bert  for,  with  Mr.  Harrington 
against. 

Mrs  Boggs  for,  with  Ms.  Abzug  against;. 

Mr    MUfurd  for.  with  Mr    Holland  against. 

Mr  O'Neill  for.  with  Mr.  Jones  of  Tennes- 
see against. 

Mr    Morgan  for.   with   Mr    Stokes  against. 

Mr    Rees  for.  with  Mrs    Chlsholm  against. 

Mr    Rodino  for,  with  Mr    Clay  against. 

Mr.  Schneebeli  for,  with  Mr.  Rousselot 
against. 

M.-  Qulllen  for,  with  Mr  Young  of  Alaska 
against 

Mr    Heinz  for.  ■with  Mr.  Kindness  against. 

Mr.  E.shleman  for,  with  Mr   Martin  against. 

Mr  Erlenborn  for,  with  Mr.  Edwards  of 
Alabama  against 

Mr   Derwinskl  for.  with  Mr  Conlan  against 

Mr  Cederberg  for,  with  Mr.  Crane  against. 


ferred  to  the  House  Calendar  and  or- 
dered printed. 

Is  there  objection  to  the  request  of 
the  gentleman  from  Indiana? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  concurrent  resolu- 
tion as  follows: 

H.  Con.  Res.  640 
Resoli^ed  by  the  House  of  Representatives 
{the  Senate  concurring) .  That  there  shaU  be 
printed  as  a  House  document,  "Federal  Elec- 
tion Campaign  Laws  Relating  to  the  United 
States  House  of  Representatives",  and  that 
fifteen  thousand  copies  be  printed,  of  which 
Ave  thousand  shall  be  for  the  use  of  the 
Committee  on  House  Administration  of  the 
House  and  the  remaining  ten  thousand  for 
distribution  to  candidates  for  the  House  of 
Representatives  and  for  poUtlctil  commltteeE 
supporting  them. 

The  concurrent  resolution  was  agreed 
to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


PERMISSION  FOR  COMMITTEE  ON 
APPROPRIATIONS  TO  FILE  A 
REPORT 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations  may  have  until  midnight 
tonight  to  file  a  report  pursuant  to  sec- 
tion 302  of  the  Congressional  Budget  Act. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 


PRINTING  OF  "FEDERAL  ELECTION 
CAMPAIGN  LAWS  RELATING  TO 
THE  UNITED  STATES  HOUSE  OF 
REPRESENTATIVES" 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  di- 
rection of  the  Committee  on  House  Ad- 
ministration, I  submit  a  privileged  re- 
port (Report  No.  94-1188)  on  the  con- 
current resolution  (H.  Con.  Res.  640) 
authorizing  the  printing  of  15,000  copies 
of  "Federal  Election  Campaign  Laws  Re- 
lating to  the  United  States  House  of  Rep- 
resentative.s."  and  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent for  Its  Immediate  consideration. 

The    concurrent    resolution    was    re- 


GENERAL  LEAVE 


Mr.  BRADEMAS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to 
revise  and  extend  their  remarks  on  the 
concurrent  resolution  just  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  ^Mr. 
McFall).  Is  there  objection  to  the  re- 
quest of  the  gentleman  from  Indiana? 

There  was  no  objection. 


PERSONAL  EXPLANATION 

Mrs.  FENWICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  roll- 
call  No.  300,  I  was  unavoidably  detained 
and  I  would  like  the  record  to  show  I 
would  have  voted  "aye"  on  H.R.  6810. 
authorizing  additional  an  Assistant  Sec- 
retary of  Commerce. 


WHY  CASTIGATE  SOUTH  KOREA' 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
McFall  ^  Under  a  previous  order  of  the 
House,  the  gentleman  from  California 
(Mr.  Charles  H.  Wilson >  is  recognized 
for  60  minutes. 

Mr.  CHARLES  H.  WILSON  of  Califor- 
nia. Mr.  Speaker,  today,  along  with  some 
of  my  colleagues,  I  hope  to  present  a  fair 
appraisal  of  the  situation  in  Soutii 
Korea.  Our  action  has  been  brought 
about  by  the  recent  outburst  of  publicity 
and  statements  regarding  South  Korea, 
Its  Government,  and  our  military  pres- 
ence there. 

What  I  plan  to  say  today  is  not  neces- 
sarily a  defense  of  the  Government  of 
South  Korea,  and  its  actions.  What  I  am 
doing  is  wondering  aloud.  I  am  wonder- 
ing just  why  South  Korea,  of  all  coun- 
tries, is  being  singled  out  for  such  critical 
comments  just  at  this  time. 

Ls  it  because  it  has  such  a  totalitarian 
government  that  Korea  simply  must  be 
castigated? 

No.  it  cannot  be  that,  because  South 
Korea  is  by  no  means  the  most  freedom- 
restricting  country  in  the  world.  In  fact, 
there  are  77  other  countries  that  are 
considered  "less  free"  than  South  Korea. 
In  a  minute,  we  wlU  discuss  some  of  them. 

If  that  is  not  the  reason  for  this  sud- 
den outburst  of  anti-South  Korean 
bombast,   then   what  is?   Is  it  perhaps 
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because  the  United  States  Is  trading 
with  a  government  whkh  k'-vcs  its  peo- 
ple fewer  freedoms  than  we  enjoy  In 
the  United  States'' 

No.  that  cannot  Ix^  tht»  reason,  be- 
cause the  United  States  i  htppily  trad- 
ing with  countries  th  ii  nrr-  not  only 
considered  "not  free."  butt  are.  In  fact, 
sheer  dictatorships  And  1 1  ave  not  heard 
a  word  of  criticism  about  i  lany  of  them 
lat-ety. 

Then  perhaps  South  Ki  irea  Is  being 
held  up  for  such  solitary  i  buse  because 
we  sell  weapons  to  it. 

--No,  that  cannot  be  the  lea.son.  be- 
cause we  sell  weapons  all  oyer  the  world, 
including  to  countries  that  don't  even 
Icnow  the  meaning  of  the  word  democ- 
racy. 

All  right,  then,  maybe  South  Korea  is 
being  separated  from  the  pack  because 
we  are  giving  it  money,  and  lending  it 
funds  at  favorable  interest  rates,  even 
though  it  has  a  government  which  falls 
short  of  the  American  ideal 

No.  even  that  can  not  be  the  real 
reason  South  Korea  Is  being  criticized 
just  now.  because  the  United  States  also 
lends  money  to  all  sorts  of  dictatorships, 
juntas,  and  f^efdoms.  In  #iort.  we  lend 
money  to  lots  of  countries  where  free- 
dom Is  a  dirty  word.  ' 

Then  perhaps — flnally-rwe  come  to 
the  real  reason  for  which  I  saspect  the 
South  Korean  Governmen  hsis  sudden- 
ly, and  remarkably.  com<  in  for  such 
solitary  abuse. 

Perhaps  the  South  Koi  ean  Govern- 
ment is  being  criticized  be<  ause  we  have 
troops  stationed  there,  and  because  of  all 
the  countries  in  the  world,  South  Korea 
Is  the  one  most  likely  to  fall  to  com- 
munism should  we  wlthd:  aw  our  sup- 
port. In  other  words,  So  ith  Korea  Is 
next  In  line. 

Now,  before  I  am  accuj  ed  of  seeing 
"Reds  under  the  bed,"  or  fc  efore  anyone 
thinks  that  I  am  charging  some  of  my 
colleagues  and  certain  me  nbers  of  the 
press  with  evil  intent,  let  ne  hasten  to 
say  that  I  am  not  doing  that 

But  what  I  am  0.'<::\k  :s  mt.ii.r  that 
these  critics  of  the  cv  i.  r:  liioeiit  >:  South 
Korea  are  misguided.  While  their  criti- 
cisms of  a  lacking  of  cert4ln  freedoms 
there  may  be  well  Intentloried.  It  is  il- 
logical Ui  single  out  South  Korea  for  such 
ar.  attack  when  there  are  so  many  other 
governments — far,  far  more  restrictive, 
and  lar,  far  less  friendly  tp  Uic  United 
SUites^whlch  might  better  feel  their 
wrath. 

It  seems  to  me.  that  thajse  critics  of 
South  Korea  are  like  a  nilLi!  tr-iru:  to 
nde  a  horse  in   two  direcMc;:     ,i'     >m  e. 

First  of  all.  an  action  Ilka  that  makes 
the  rider  look  ridiculous.  A>d  second  of 
all.  it  is  a  fine  way  to  kill  tije  horse. 

Now.  I  will  yield  my  liberfil  credentials 
to  no  one.  nor  my  own  feelings  for  human 
and  civil  rights  But  I  do  not  want  to  see 
the  cause  of  liberalism  killed,  or  even 
hurt,  because  some  people  ♦spouse  It  In 
a  foolish  way.  • 

In  other  words.  It  is  amtzlng  to  me 
the  way  eyes  that  grow  moist  at  the 
thought  of  certain  freedoms  being  lim- 
ited m  S<:iuth  Korea  grow  Immediately 
dry  should  anvone  mention  a  lacking  of 
certain  freedoms  In  places  like  Albania, 
Uganda,  Saudi  Arabia,  and  even  Israel 


Tliat  is  my  idea  of  being  misguided, 
and  or  trying  to  nde  one  horse  in  two 
directions. 

Uitely  there  has  been  much  talk  and 
press  comment  about  the  Government  of 
South  Korea  executing  spies  I  don't  lui- 
derstand  this.  True,  some  spies  are  now 
under  arrest  there,  and  charged  with 
crimes  which  carry  a  death  sentence,  but 
they  have  by  no  means  been  executed, 
and  it  is  possible  that  tliey  never  will  be 
The  last  spy  to  be  executed  in  South 
Korea  was  6  years  ago.  I  would  remind 
my  colleagues  and  the  press  that  the 
execution  of  a  spy  Is  not  all  that  unusual, 
even  in  countries  with  so-called  enlight- 
ened policies.  The  United  States  Itself, 
for  Instance,  executed  the  Rosenbergs  in 
the  1950's.  only  some  20  years  ago.  for 
giving  some  of  our  nuclear  secrets  to 
Russia. 

People  inclined  to  hurl  rocks  at  the 
Government  of  South  Korea  perhaps 
forget  In  what  a  glass  house  we  live. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  when  It  comes  to 
executions,  none  can  be  more  brutal  than 
those  practiced  in  Saudi  Arabia  They  are 
still  chopping  heads  off  there,  yet  I  heard 
no  outraged  comments  in  this  Chamber 
when  It  happened  last  year  and  there 
are  probably  many  additional  cases  since 
then. 

In  Spain  last  year,  three  rebels  were 
executed  by  garrotting,  in  which  a  steel 
band  is  placed  about  the  victim's  neck, 
and  slowly  tightened  until  he  dies.  But 
no  one,  to  my  knowledge,  suggested  as 
they  have  In  the  case  of  South  Korea, 
that  we  close  our  airbases  there,  with- 
draw our  troops  and  withhold  our  aid 
because  of  this  and  other  outrages  which 
occurred  under  tlie  Spanish  dictatorship. 
In  Israel,  Israeli  soldiers  just  last  week, 
on  three  separate  occasions,  shot  and 
killed  three  youngsters.  Each  and  every 
Incident  was  called  an  "accident."  Where 
are  the  editorials  and  speeches  calling  for 
an  end  of  aid  and  military  weapons  for 
Israel  because  of  the  failure  to  guaran- 
tee human  rights  to  West  Bank  Arabs? 

In  Cambodia,  some  20,000  people  In  the 
last  year  alone  have  been  executed,  some 
of  them  with  garden  hoes,  and  starved  to 
death.  Urvfortunately,  critics  of  South 
Korea  are  so  keenly  focused  on  that  sit- 
uation, tJiat  what  is  happening  in  Cam- 
bodia is  not  even  In  the  periphery  of 
their  vision. 

This  tunnel  vision  also  prevents  the 
critics  of  limited  freedom  in  South  Korea 
from  noticing  the  homicidal  tendencies 
of  General  Amln,  the  madman  who  has 
murdered  thousands  of  his  own  people 
In  Uganda  and  who  is  still  doliig  so. 

Of  course,  most  of  the  atrocities  that 
are  being  committed  these  days  are  un- 
reported, namely  becau.se  there  Is  no 
such  thing  as  a  free  press  In  many  coun- 
tries, and  reporters  from  other  countries, 
such  as  ours,  are  not  allowed  in.  In  South 
Korea  there  is  a  free  press,  so  we  know 
everything  that  happens  there. 

A  5-year  study  of  comparative  free- 
dom shows  that  77  other  nations  In  the 
world  more  restrict  their  citizens,  and 
with  less  reason,  than  does  the  Govern- 
ment of  South  Korea  And  tn  many  of 
them  we  lend  money,  sell  arms  and 
otherwise  work  to  stay  In  their  good 
graces. 

For  Instance: 


Our  great  friend,  Saudi  Arabia:  Do 
you  know  what  the  voting  rights  are 
there?  The  answer  L«  that  there  are  not 
any,  because  nobody  vote's,  for  anything, 
in  Saudi  Arabia.  And  they  never  have. 

But  I  have  not  seen  any  breast-thump- 
ing editorials  about  that  in  our  press, 
have  you?  There  have  been  no  resolu- 
tions in  this  bod>'  asking  that  we  with- 
draw cooperation  with  Saudi  Arabia  be- 
cause of  their  failure  to  recognize  women 
as  humans. 

Let  me  name  you  some  other  coun- 
tries on  this  list,  all  of  whom  have  fewer 
freedoms  than  does  South  Korea.  There 
are  Angola,  Bahrain,  Bolivia,  Brunei, 
Burma.  Cameroon,  and  Nationalist 
China.  Until  recently,  we  would  have 
gone  to  war  to  protect  Nationalist  China, 
and  perhaps  we  would  even  today. 

Next  comes  Egypt  on  the  ILst  of  coun- 
tries enjoying,  or  rather,  not  enjoying 
fewer  political  rights  than  do  citizens  of 
South  Korea.  Our  Secretary  of  State 
spends  much  of  his  time  in  Egypt.  We 
lend  Egypt  money  at  favorable  rates.  We 
sell  her  arms.  We  have  helped  her  to 
clear  the  Suez  Canal. 

Here  are  some  more  countries  enjoy- 
ing, or  rather,  not  enjoying  fewer  politi- 
cal rights  than  those  available  in  South 
Korea:  Equatorial  Guinea.  Gabon, 
Guinea-Bissau,  Haiti.  Honduras,  and 
Hungary 

And  Iran,  another  good  friend  of  ours. 
When  Is  the  last  time  there  has  been 
an  editorial  or  any  resolutions  in  this 
body  condemning  Iran?  On  the  con- 
trary, Iran  is  considered  our  good  friend, 
a  helpful  bulwark  against  the  Soviet 
Union  in  the  Persian  Gulf.  Which  It  Is, 
but.  by  the  same  token,  Ls  not  South 
Korea  a  helpful  bulwark  against  com- 
munism in  the  Par  East? 

Iran  is  one  of  our  biggest  customers 
for  the  weapons  of  war. 

On  this  list  of  countries  with  fewer 
freedoms  than  South  Korea  we  also 
find  the  Ivory  Coast.  Jordan.  Laos,  Li- 
beria, Mauritania,  Mozambique.  Nepal, 
and  even  Peru.  Apparently  strong  gov- 
ernments of  one  stripe  are  to  be  over- 
looked, but  others  are  to  be  castigated  in 
our  press  and  by  certain  of  my  col- 
leagues. I  do  not  understand  the  rea- 
soning here  and  I  am  hoping  that  after 
I  have  finished,  one  of  the.?e  critics  of 
South  Korea  wUl  step  forward  and  ex- 
plain. 

Let  me  continue  perusing  thL'^  list  of 
nations  whose  governments  are  more 
stem  than  that  of  South  Korea  There 
are  Poland.  Qatar,  Rhodesia,  Senegal. 
Sierra  Leone.  Sudan,  Swaziland.  S\Tia. 
Tanzania,  Tunisia,  the  United  Arab 
Emirates.  Upper  Volta,  Yemen,  and 
Yugoslavia. 

We  sell  planes  to  Yugoslavia.  We  do 
lots  of  business  with  Yugoslavia.  Yet  I 
have  read  nothing  condemning  Marshal 
Tito,  nor  have  I  heard  anything  con- 
demning him  in  this  body,  in  years.  But 
he  Is  a  plain,  old-fashioned  C(>nmiiinlst 
dictator  nevertheless. 

To  some  of  those  African  dictatorships. 
we  give  money.  Not  lend  it.  give  it  We 
vsend  them  our  Peace  Corps  Volunteers, 
at  no  charge,  to  help  tliem.  Why  do  we 
condemn  South  Korea,  whlcli  is  more 
free  than  they  are?  I  do  wish  someone 
would  tell  me. 
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The  least  free  nations  in  the  world  are 
these: 

.Afghanistan.  Albania,  Algeria,  and 
Bangladesh.  How  much  money  have  we 
given  Bangladesh?  Yet,  there  it  is.  ranked 
among  the  most  tyrannical  nations  on 
Earth.  Why  are  not  the  critics  of  South 
Korea  sounding  the  alarm  over  Bangla- 
desh? 

There  is  Brazil,  Burundi.  Cambodia, 
the  Central  African  Repubhc.  Chad, 
Chile.  Red  China.  Cuba.  Czechoslovakia, 
Dahomey.  Ecuador.  Ethiopia,  East  Ger- 
many, Ghana,  Guinea.  India,  Iraq,  and 
of  course.  North  Korea,  with  one  of  the 
most  despotic  governments  on  the  face 
of  the  Earth. 

The  list  goes  on  and  on.  and  we  con- 
tinue to  find  countries  with  governments 
that  hmit  freedoms  to  a  greater  extent 
than  does  the  Government  of  South  Ko- 
rea. There  is  Libya.  Malawi.  Mali.  Mon- 
golia. Niger.  Oman,  Panama.  Riunania. 
Yemen,  and  Zaire. 

I  am  forced  to  again  ask  this:  With  all 
of  these  targets  to  choose  from,  why  sud- 
denly Is  there  so  much  more  fire  directed 
at  South  Korea,  which  has  a  stem  gov- 
ernment, yes.  but  for  easily  understood 
reasons? 

The  truth  of  the  matter  is.  and  I  am 
quick  to  lament  it,  is  that  democracy  is 
not  only  the  least  favored  form  of  gov- 
ernment In  the  world  today,  it  seems  to 
be  decreasing  in  popularity. 

According  to  the  figures  I  have,  only 
19.8  percent  of  the  world's  population 
now  lives  in  free  societies.  And  that  fig- 
ure is  down  from  35  percent  in  the  pre- 
vious year. 

But  let  us  now  talk  about  the  limita- 
tions of  freedom  in  South  Korea  that 
there  has  been  so  much  recent  hand- 
wringing  about.  And  let  us  talk  about 
the  reasons  for  these  limitations  and  also 
whether  or  not  the  citizens  of  South 
Korea  understand  the  need  for  certain 
restrictions  and  accept  them. 

First  of  all.  let  me  say  that  I  have 
been  to  South  Korea  many  tim&s  and, 
believe  me.  the  South  Koreans  are  not 
an  oppressed  and  downtrodden  people. 
There  Is  the  hustle  and  bustle  of  free 
enterprise  and  trade  In  Seoul.  People  are 
working,  they  are  dining  out,  wat.ching 
TV,  and  behaving  as  people  do  in  any 
of  our  own  big  cities.  The  new.spapers 
report  the  news,  both  from  outride  the 
coimtrj-  and  Inside  It.  Lf  someone  is 
arrested,  for  either  crime  or  spying,  it 
is  reported.  The  South  Korean  Govern- 
ment no  doubt  has  secrets,  but,  let  me  re- 
mind you,  we  have  been  having  a  debate 
in  the  United  States  about  secrecy  in 
our  own  Government 

What  other  freedoms  exist  in  South 
Korea?  The  citizens  there  are  free  to 
worship  as  they  choose.  The  country  has 
many  Western  religions,  with  millions 
of  Presbyterians,  Catholics.  Methodists. 
and  others.  There  are  also  many  Bhud- 
dist  temples.  The  so-called  horror  stories 
about  religious  leaders  being  arrested 
and  persecuted  Is  .so  much  nonsense. 

A  couple  of  church  leaders  were  ar- 
rested recently,  but  it  \^-as  not  for  prac- 
ticing tlielr  religion.  They  have  been 
charged  with  holding  a  meetinf;.  the 
chief  purpose  of  which  was  advocating 
the  overthrowing  of  the  Govenmient. 
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The  fact  that  the  meeting  was  held  in  a 
church  has  no  more  significance  than  if 
it  were  held  in  a  car  wash.  I  would  re- 
mind my  colleagues  that  religious  lead- 
er.>  have  been  arrested  in  the  United 
States  when  they  have  been  charged  with 
breaking  some  law  of  the  land.  I  re- 
mind you  of  the  Berrigans  and  others 
during  most  recent  times. 

Women  can  vote  in  South  Korea.  In 
fact,  most  of  the  rights  enjoyed  by 
-American  citizens  are  available  in  South 
Korea 

What.  then,  are  the  limitations?  They 
are  very  few.  A  year  ago,  in  the  face  of 
increased  aggravation  and  aggressive 
threats  from  North  Korea — which.  In 
turn,  was  encouraged  by  the  imminent 
collapse  of  South  Vietnam — the  South 
Korean  Government  imposed  emergency 
order  No.  9. 

This  order  banned  student  demon- 
strations and  outspoken  opposition  to 
South  Korea's  Constitution.  It  also  for- 
bids the  spreading  ol  falsehoods  and 
rumors. 

The  citizens  are  not  forbidden  to  at- 
tend peaceful  meetings.  They  are  pre- 
^•ented  from  marching  in  the  streets, 
rioting,  and  fomenting  civil  disorder. 
Considering  that  the  Government  of 
South  Korea  has  enough  on  Its  hands, 
with  an  aiTned  and  aggressive  enemy 
only  a  few  miles  away,  it  seems  reason - 
ablv  understandable  why  it  might  want 
to  maintain  peace  at  home. 

The  majority  of  the  citizens  of  South 
Korea  understand  this.  They  realize  that 
South  Vietnam  collapsed  from  within. 
a.-  well  a.s  from  being  attacked  from 
without. 

At  this  point,  I  am  compelled  to  won- 
der what  the  United  States  might  be  Uke. 
and  what  sort  of  liberties  that  we  enjoy 
now  might  be  curtailed  should  we  have 
an  armed,  aggressive  and  obviously  hos- 
tile enemy  at  our  very  borders,  and  I 
might  add,  one  that  only  some  20  years 
previously,  had  laid  waste  to  our  land 
and  promised  to  do  it  again  if  ever  the 
opportunity  should  present  itself. 

I  think  tliat  I  can  make  an  educated 
guess  as  to  what  our  laws  might  be.  I 
remind  this  body  of  the  sort  ol  hy,steria 
which  was  prevalent  in  this  country-  in 
1941.  just  after  the  Japanese  attacked 
Pearl  Harbor  This  countr\'.  the  United 
States  of  America,  which  likes  to  call 
itself  the  land  of  liberty,  actually  took 
thousands  of  its  most  loyal  and  dedicated 
citizens,  who  happened  to  be  of  Japanese 
descent,  and  locked  them  away  in  con- 
centration camps.  We  regret  this  now, 
but  nevertheless,  it  happened.  Not  be- 
cause America  is  a  totalitarian  country, 
but.  I  suspect,  simply  because  we  were,  to 
put  it  bluntly,  scared  at  the  time. 

And  if  a  great  land  like  America  could 
be  scared,  by  a  power  such  as  Japan 
some  9.000  miles  away  from  our  shores— 
so  scared  that  it  put  into  concentration 
camps  tliousands  of  our  own  citizens  who 
were  guilty  of  no  crimes — then  how  dif- 
ficult is  it  to  understand  some  of  the  lim- 
ited freedoms  imposed  on  certain  South 
Korean  citizens  when  the  ever-threaten- 
ing enemy  is  but  30  miles  away  from  its 
capitol  city. 

Let  us.  in  all  reason  and  in  all  con- 
science, stop  and  think.  The  law  in  South 


Korea,  the  law  which  limits  certain  free- 
doms, is  called  emergency  order  No    9 
I  repeat  this  because  I  shoiUd  like  for  a 
moment,  to  dwell  on  the  "emergency"'  as- 
pect of  this 

It  was  an  emergency  in  this  countr>- 
when  we  locked  up  our  own  good  Jap- 
anese-extracted citizens  and  put  them 
behind  barbed  wire.  It  was  an  emergency 
when  our  own  President  Abraham  Lin- 
coln— suspended  the  Constitution  during 
the  War  between  the  States  It  was  an 
emergency  when  President  Franklin 
Delano  Roosevelt  closed  the  banks,  in  a 
violation,  of  several  Constitutional  pro- 
visions. 

The  justification  for  all  of  these  things, 
:ust  as  is  the  justification  of  South 
Korea's  emergency  No  9.  was  that  a 
greater  good  was  to  be  served.  Now,  I  re- 
alize that  many  evil  dictators  have  taken 
advantage  of  emergencies  to  get  their 
own  way  and  to  achieve  ultra-power,  and 
I  also  realize  that  as  manj'  crimes  have 
been  committed  in  the  name  of  Godliness 
as  have  been  committed  in  the  name  of 
avarice,  but.  by  the  same  token,  I  sug- 
gest that  not  all  acts  undertaken  vis-a- 
vis an  emergency  are  for  an  unworthy 
purpose. 

President  Lincoln,  when  he  took  unto 
himself  extraordinary  powers,  and  super- 
seded the  Constitution,  said  that  it  was 
often  wise  to  saw  off  a  limb,  if  it  would 
save  the  tree.  And  he  added  that  it  was 
never  possible  to  save  all  of  the  limbs,  if 
once  the  trunk  was  sawed  through. 

This  was  nothing  more  than  common- 
sense,  which  is  all  I  am  arguing  for  here 
today. 

There  is.  of  course,  the  matter  of  our 
troops  which  are  stationed  in  South 
Korea.  We  have  only  some  42.000  troops 
there,  the  equivalent  of  one  division. 
The  Government  of  South  Korea  feels 
that  it  is  important  for  U.S.  troops,  in 
the  absence  of  U.N.  troops,  to  be  there 
to  help  insure  that  North  Korea  does  not 
attack  agam.  Some  c:  my  colleagues 
appear  concerned  that  a  North  Korean 
attack  might  involve  us  in  another  war. 
This,  unfortimately,  is  a  possibility. 
Likewise,  it  is  a  possibility  that  our 
NATO  troops  in  Europe  could  involve  us 
in  a  war.  should  the  Warsaw  Pact  coim- 
tries  attack.  So.  are  my  colleagues  actu- 
ally talking  about  puUmg  all  of  our 
troops  arotmd  the  world  back  to  Amer- 
ica's borders,  or  are  they  .lust  talking 
about  abandoning  South  Korea?  This  is 
another  question  which  I  wish  critics  of 
South  Korea  would  answer. 

The  Japanese,  too.  think  it  imponant 
in  maintaining  a  balance  of  power  in 
Asia  for  the  United  States  to  keep  a 
token  force  in  South  Korea.  Should  we 
not  do  so.  there  is  every  possibility  that 
the  Japanese  might  have  to  change  their 
Constitution  and  massively  rearm. 

If  there  is  any  doubt  in  anyone's  mind 
as  to  whether  the  North  Koreans  would 
attack  should  our  troops  withdraw,  let 
me  quote  to  you  the  words  of  North  Ko- 
reas  despotic  ruler.  Chairman  Kim  H 
Sung,  who  Issued  them  on  November  7. 
1975.  North  Korea's  dictator  said,  in 
part,  that — 

The  occupation  of  South  Korea  by  U.S. 
troop.5  is  the  main  obstacle  to  our  national 
reunification. 
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In  closing.  I  would  like 
coUeagnes  that  the  Repu 
Korea  Ls  but  some  30  yea 
thi,s  time,  It  has  had  a 
across  it.  from  top  to  botto: 
to  coast,  and  back  again, 
her  Independence  in  1949 
the  dark  ages,  so  far  as  deiiocracies  go. 
I  should  like  now  to  colipare  Korea 
with  America,  at  the  same  stage.  Korea 
has  had  but  three  P*resident  >  since  it  has 
emerged  from  the  long  nl  ht  of  total - 
Itarism.  a  night  which  Inc  uded  count- 
less enemy  occupations  d|  wn  through 
the  ages. 

The  third  President  of  a  newly  Inde- 
pendent America  was  Thofl  as  Jefferson. 
Shall  we  consider  for  a  n  oment  what 
the  situation  was  in  Ameri  ;a  then? 

For  a  start,  we  had  slal  ery.  Women 
could  not  vote.  Neither  coul  1  Indians.  In 
fact,  the  only  voters  were  white  prop- 
erty owners.  There  was  xi  such  thing 
as  school  segregation,  becai  se  blacks  did 
not  go  to  school  at  all.  Chili  ren  could  be 
made  to  work  18  hours  pe  '  day.  There 
were  debtors'  prisons.  Thi  list  of  in- 
equities prevalent  in  Amerli  a  during  the 
term  of  her  third  I*reslder  ;  Is  too  long 
to  go  Into  here. 

But  South  Korea,  despite  ts  short  his- 
tory and  inexperience  with  t  le  democrat- 
ic process,  has  made  an  a  nazing  good 
start.  Far  better  than  some  I  am  forced 
to  observe. 

Those  same  moist  eyes  th  it  I  speak  of, 
the  ones  which  well  up  evi  ry  time  hu- 
man rights  in  South  Kon  a  are  men- 
tioned, those  same  eyes  d  y  up  when- 
ever anyone  mentions  the  ilctatorshlps 
of  Africa.  Mention  places  ike  Uganda, 
and  Chad,  and  Ghana,  ani  Niger,  and 
countless  others,  the  explan  tlon  you  get 
Is  that,  well,  they  have  only  ust  emerged 
frdm  barbarism  and  colonla:  sm.  and  you 
can  not  expect  them  to  ta  ce  in  all  of 
the  finer  precepts  of  demo<  racy  in  one 
gulp. 

I  could  not  agree  more.  1  rue  democ- 
racy is  not  an  easy  idea  to  grasp.  If  it 
were.  America's  own  would  bi  better  than 
It  Is.  As  it  is,  we  are  still,  even  today, 
trying  to  refine  it. 

But  if  this  is  true  of  Ani<  rica.  and  to 
a  greater  extent,  true  of  tl  e  emerging 
nations  of  Africa  and  els«  ^here,  why 
are  certain  critics  of  Sout  i  Korea  so 
harsh  in  their  judgments  of  ]  er? 

Is  there  more  going  on  here  than 
meets  the  eye?  I  suspect  tl  at  there  Is. 
But  if  not.  I  am  waiting  for  someone  to 
explain  why  we  expect  moi  e  of  South 
Korea  than  we  are  of  h  r  contem- 
poraries. 

Mr.  KETCHUM.  Mr.  Spea  er.  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CHARLES  H.  WILSON  of  Cali- 
fornia. I  yield  to  the  gentleman  from 
California. 

Mr.  KETCHUM.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

I  would  like  to  associate  myself  with 
his  remark.s. 

As  a  veteran  myself  of  the  Korean 
war.  I  had  an  opportunity  to  visit  the 
Republic  of  Korea  for  the  first  time  in  23 
years,  last  November;  and  I  cannot  Im- 
press upon  this  body  the  chaUges  which 
have  taken  place  in  that  country,  cer- 
tainly all  changes  for  the  befter,  to  re- 


build the  country,  a  country  whose  econ- 
omy is  growing  by  leaps  and  bounds.  Yet, 
it  is  forced  to  support  a  rather  substan- 
tial military  establishment  and  it  Is  doing 
quite  well. 

It  surprises  me  as  well  when  we  hear 
the  criticisms  of  the  Government  of  the 
Republic  of  Korea  and  of  the  suspension 
of  some  civil  rights  when,  as  the  gentle- 
man mentioned,  this  is  true  around  the 
world.  Yet,  we  hear  so  little.  Let  us  take 
the  Government  of  Indira  Gandhi  in 
India,  a  dictatorship  and  nothing  more. 
Or  let  us  take  Uganda,  where  one  way  to 
get  rid  of  opposition  is  simply  to  line  them 
all  up  against  the  wall,  shoot  them  all. 
and  say  the  opposition  is  gone. 

The  Soviet  Union  and  Red  China, 
whom  we  trade  with  and  recognize, 
Ecuador  who  seizes  our  tima  boats,  all  of 
these  countries,  presumably  friends  of 
the  United  States,  but  certainly.  In  my 
opinion,  we  have  no  better  friends  than 
the  Republic  of  Korea. 

In  my  brief  tenure  in  this  body.  I  have 
had  the  opportunity  to  visit  a  number  of 
NATO  countries  in  Europe  and  nowhere 
did  I  find  the  hand  of  friendship  extend- 
ed to  me  as  I  did  In  tlie  Republic  of 
Korea.  Nowhere  in  the  Asian  countries 
do  I  believe  exists  better  relations,  more 
friendly  relations,  warm  relations  than 
we  have  with  the  Republic  of  Korea. 

While  these  criticisms  exist,  I  am  re- 
minded that  during  tlie  Civil  War  Lin- 
coln suspended  our  civil  rights  and  no 
one  complained  because  there  was  a  rea- 
son for  it.  As  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia remarked,  during  the  Roosevelt 
administration  in  World  War  n.  we  Im- 
pounded and  Imprisoned  thousands  of 
loyal  American  citizens  and  no  one  com- 
plained. DeGaulle  during  the  Algerian 
crisis  suspended  all  civil  rights  In  Prance 
and  no  one  complained. 

I>uring  mj'  recent  \lslt  to  the  Republic 
of  Korea.  I  had  the  opportunity  to  talk, 
and  not  Just  with  members  of  the  Gov- 
ernment— although  we  certainly  did  talk 
with  thase  people — but  I  had  the  oppor- 
tunity to  go  abroad  In  the  countr>-.slde 
and  in  the  cities  and  talk  with  people  on 
the  streets,  talk  with  p)eople  on  the  farms, 
talk  with  people  In  the  factories  and  each 
time  I  asked  them,  "How  do  you  feel 
about  the  suspension  of  your  civil  rights, 
the  lifting  of  habeas  corpus  and  the  cur- 
fews?" And  In  everj'  single  case  those 
individuals  replied  to  me  that  it  was  nec- 
essary for  their  national  security. 

It  is  very  difficult  for  those  of  us  sit- 
ting here  with  3.000  miles  or  more  of 
ocean  on  either  side  of  a<!  to  understand 
the  situation  in  South  Korea  and  the 
fact  that  less  than  30  miles  away  there 
are  the  guns  of  the  North  Koreans 
pointed  at  the  city  of  Seoul,  the  capital 
city. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  certainly  wish  to  con- 
gratulate my  friend  and  colleague,  the 
gentleman  from  California  'Mr.  Charles 
H  WrLsoN>,  and  those  others  who  talk 
about  understanding  the  friendship  that 
exists  between  the  Republic  of  Korea  and 
the  United  States,  and  that  we  will  stand 
fast  with  them,  we  will  not  remove  our 
troops  from  South  Korea  and  that  we 
will  remain  friends  with  those  who  are 
friendly  with  us. 


Again  I  thank  the  gentleman  from 
California  and  congratulate  him  In  sup- 
porting the  Republic  of  Korea 

Mr.  CHARLES  H.  WILSON  of  Cali- 
fornia. Mr.  Speaker.  I  want  to  thank 
the  gentleman  from  California  <Mr. 
Ketchum  »  for  the  remarks  he  has  made 
I  regret  that  those  Members  who  have 
been  so  critical  of  South  Korea  in  this 
body,  or  at  least  some  of  them,  are  not 
here  on  the  floor  today.  We  notified  all 
of  our  colleagues  that  this  special  order 
would  take  place.  I  had  hopes  that  we 
could  have  a  special  dialog  and  try  to 
determine,  as  I  indicated  during  my  re- 
marks, what  really  1";  behind  this  sudden 
outburst  of  criticism  of  probably  the 
friendliest  country  that  we  have  toward 
our  country-  today.  I  regret  that  they  are 
not  here  but  perhaps  another  time  will 
present  itself. 


CONCERNING    THE     CRITICISM    OF 
SOUTH  KOREA 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  (Mr. 
Danielsonk  Under  a  previous  order  of 
the  House,  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  (Mr.  Murphy)  is  recognized  for 
60  minutes. 

Mr.  MURPHY  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Speaker,  tliis  body  spent  a  consider- 
able amount  of  time  last  week  debating 
the  various  points  of  view  with  respect  to 
the  amendments  to  the  International 
Security  Assistance  Act.  While  I  disagyee 
totally  with  my  colleagues  who  sought  to 
cut  assistance  to  South  Korea.  I  disagree 
even  more  strongly  with  their  stated 
reasons  for  supporting  such  an  Ill-ad- 
vised move. 

The  leaders  of  the  opposition  claim 
that  there  Ls  some  evidence  of  a  disregard 
for  human  rights  in  South  Korea,  and 
that  the  United  States  should,  tlicrefore, 
recede  from  its  commitments  to  that 
country.  In  the  opinion  of  many  of  our 
colleagues,  however,  the  amendment 
would  not  resolve  any  minor  problems 
which  might  exist,  and  more  impor- 
tantly, It  would  be  likelv  Ui  trlt:ger  a 
series  of  deeply  destabilizing  events  af- 
fecting both  the  security  of  our  remain- 
ing troops  and  the  overall  stability  of 
the  entire  Far  East  and  Pacific  basin. 

And  so,  we  find  ourselves  engaged  in 
a  dialog  on  human  rights,  not  only  in 
South  Korea,  but  in  ever>'  part  of  the 
Earth.  That  Ls  the  basis  of  this  democ- 
racy— an  active.  Informed,  continuous, 
and  responsible  dialog,  witli  which  to  de- 
velop and  carry  out  effective  policies 
affecting  not  just  the  free  world,  but  our 
postures  with  respect  to  every  other 
nation  as  well. 

American  concern  for  human  rights 
worldwide  has  been  in  some  instances 
unfortunately  misinterpreted,  particu- 
larly with  respect  to  South  Korea. 

While  we  berate  our  friends  and  allies 
for  what  the  media  generally  torms  "op- 
pressive" governmental  structures,  we 
simultaneously  ignore  the  rape,  plunder. 
and  Hitler-esque  despotism  in  ao7,ens  of 
countries  led  by  dictators  and  military 
Juntas  whose  stone-age  mentalities  find 
mass    murder   and    tcrrorLsm    the   only 
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solution  to  a  political  difference  of 
opinion  with  the  majority  of  their 
populace. 

The  activities  of  our  sister  nations 
have  t>een  skewed  beyond  recognition  in 
some  cases,  by  a  media  which  reports  on 
appearances,  rather  than  on  truths  and 
realities.  It  is  that  very  quality  of  the 
media,  which  seizes  upon  the  most  visible 
story  available  to  "scoop"  the  opposition 
media,  which  compounds  a  complex 
problem  into  one  of  immense  dimensions. 
That  quality,  coupled  with  the  iron- 
handed  control  of  information  from 
those  countries  which  are  truly  repres- 
sive, combines  to  create  a  picture  grossly 
unbalanced,  and  v.hich  does  a  sorry  dis- 
service to  those  nations  whom  we  are 
fortunate  enough  to  consider  as  friends 
and  allies.  - 

The  hard  and  cold  statistics  are  fright- 
ening: of  4  063  billion  persons  In  209 
nations  and  territories  worldwide.  44  9 
percent  are  considered  "not  free."'  and 
another  3,5.3  percent  as  only  "partly 
free" — a  total  of  80.2  percent  of  the 
world's  population.  Less  than  20  percent 
of  the  world  population,  then,  is  em- 
braced by  a  free  society.  .  ,  A  world  in 
which  there  are  very  few  Democracies 
left. 

Just  to  touch  upon  a  few  recent  news- 
paper headlines  Is  to  have  some  small 
inkling  of  the  lack  of  human  rights 
around  the  world: 

Growing  evidence  of  torture  In  Spain; 

Executions  reported  In  Clilna: 

Chilean  refugees  killed,  tortured; 

India  holds  7.000  for  "objectionable  litera- 
ture;" 

American  charges  torture  In  Argentine 
Jail; 

Brazil  candidates  muted  In  media;  give 
only  name,  occupation  and  ballot  number; 
cannot  dl8cus.s  Issues  or  qualifications; 

Ethiopia's  military  goveri-.ment  tf)  elim- 
inate feudalism,  capltAll.sm  and  imperialism; 

Communist   vlolenre    IntenslflPF    in   Italy; 

South   African   Apartheid   problems; 

Angola  nationalises  Portiice.se  property, 
announces  "confiscation  wltliout  compen.sa- 
tlon." 

While  such  appalling  examples  as  this 
occur  worldwide  constantly,  our  col- 
leagues take  little  not«  of  tliem.  and  in- 
stead endeavor  to  cut  the  funds  made 
available  to  our  friends  and  allies  on  the 
rather  weak  charge  of  "violation  of  hu- 
man rights" 

I  believe  that  Korea  is  the  key  to  cmr 
defenses  in  the  Par  East  and  the  Pacific 
basin.  Unfortunately  the  new^s  media 
many  times  do  not  convey  both  sides  of 
the  stor>'  on  tlie  Korean  question.  For 
example  letters  to  tlie  editor  of  various 
publications  have  been  print-e<i  from  stu- 
dents, men  in  the  street  and  others  pe- 
culiarly unqualified  to  discuss  the  .sub- 
ject. At  this  ixiint  in  the  Record.  I  would 
hke  to  insert  a  letter  to  the  editor  from 
Eiichi  Nakao,  Representative.  House  of 
Representatives,  National  Diet  of  Japan, 
and  chairman  of  the  A.sian  Political  and 
Economic  Research  Group,  which  was 
not  printed  by  a  prominent  newspaper, 
often  critical  of  South  Korea,  as  it  was 
"too  long."  It  does,  liowever.  represent 
the  point  of  view  expressed  by  leaders 
all  over  Asia,  being  an  example  of  sub- 
stantial supix>rt  for  tlie  current  govern- 
ment in  the  Repmblic  of  SouUi  Korea 


and  for  Uie  current  American  policy 
vis-a-v^is  South  Korea  in  particular,  and 
our  Pacific  policy  in  general; 

March    30,    1976. 
The  Washington  Post 
Washington,  D.C. 
U.S.A. 

To  The  Editor:  We  have  read  Iv.  the  Jap- 
anese press  a  reprint  of  your  editorial  of 
March  19th  entitled  "South  Korea's  Most 
Dangerous  Man". 

While  we  can  understand  the  motives  and 
thoughts  which  inspired  your  editorial,  we 
feel  that  some  of  the  opinions  you  voiced 
Indicate  a  misunderstanding  of  the  real  sit- 
uation existing  in  South  Kcrea  and  East 
Asia. 

First  let  me  say  that  our  group,  the  Asian 
Political  and  Economic  Research  Group  Is 
a  group  of  Japanese,  principally  members 
of  the  National  Diet  of  Japan  and  business 
men  who  have  joined  together  to  study  pollt- 
IcaJ  and  economic  problems  of  Asia,  e-spe- 
clally  problems  which  aSect  the  welfare  and 
security  of  East  Asia.  Most  of  the  members 
of  our  group  are  frequent  visitors  to  South 
Korea,  Taiwan.  Hong  Kong  and  other  areas 
c.f  Asia.  Our  contacts  are  principally  with 
government  officials,  business  men  and  mem- 
bers of  the  academic  professions. 

Our  group  Is  equally  concerned  about  de- 
velopments In  the  United  States,  for  what- 
ever happens  In  the  United  States  has  re- 
percussions In  Asia  and  throughout  the 
world.  We  frequently  wish  there  was  some 
way  to  make  Americans  more  conscious  of 
how  their  actions  affect  the  welfare  of  mil- 
lions of  pteople  In  other  areas  of  the  world 
Your  editorial  concerning  President  Park 
Chung-hee  of  South  Korea  is  an  example  of 
that,  especially  as  the  safety  and  security 
of  South  Korea  Is  a  major  factor  In  the  peace 
and  security  of  East  Asia,  including,  of  course 
the  security  of  Japan. 

Your  editorial  points  up  the  growing  dif- 
ference In  views  between  Americans  and 
Asians.  This  Is  a  matt,er  of  major  concern 
to  us,  for,  as  noted  above,  actions  of  the 
United  States  have  strong  reperciisslon  in 
Asia. 

Ever  since  the  United  States  Congress  pub- 
licly denied  aid  to  the  Saigon  Government. 
an  ally  of  the  United  States,  when  the  Saigon 
Goverrmient  wae  on  the  verge  of  collapse  In 
1975,  other  Asian  countries  friendly  to  the 
United  States,  and  usually  allied  to  the 
United  States  by  treaties  of  various  t\-pes. 
have  been  gravely  concerned  as  to  what  the 
future  course  of  the  United  Stat-es  In  Asia 
will  be-  This  Is  a  matter  of  the  utmost  gravity 
to  Japan.  South  Korea.  Taiwan  and  certain 
areas  of  Southeast  Asia.  Consequently,  your 
editorial  has  touched  a  sensitive  nerve. 

Tliere  Is  an  Interdependence  between  the 
United  States  and  Asia.  E.ist  Asia  In  par- 
ticular, which  Is  frequently  overlooked  In  the 
United  States.  This  Interdependence  is  es- 
pecially found  m  matter?  relatinp  to  peace 
and  security — the  peace  and  security  not 
only  of  Asia  but  also  from  a  global  view- 
point. All  of  the  great  powers  have  Inter- 
ests which  Intersect  In  Asia  especially  in 
East  Asia  This  Includes  the  United  States, 
the  Soviet  Union,  China  and  Japan. 

As  we  believe  your  editorial  represents  a 
serious  misunderstanding  of  both  the  real 
situation  In  South  Korea  as  well  as  the  gen- 
eral situation  m  East  Asia  we  have  drawn 
up  a  statement  of  our  views  of  the  cur- 
rent situation  In  South  Korea  and  East  Asia 
In  the  hope  that  vou  will  be  able  to  un- 
derstand the  differences  of  views  and  con- 
cerns which  are  now  becoming  so  marked  in 
relations  between  The  Unlt<:"d  States  and  its 
allies  In  Asia.  Tlie  statement  Is  longer  than 
we  would  have  liked,  knowing  the  Amer- 
ican preference  for  a  short  summary,  but 
there  are  certain  points  which  we  feel  axe 
e.ssentlal  for  an  understanding  of  Asian 
views. 


In  reference  to  your  editorial,  we  present 
the  following  points  for  consideration : 
I 

South  Korea  has  been  at  war  or  on  a  war 
footing  for  nearly  26  years.  The  armistice  In 
1953  was  the  end  of  ma;or  warfare,  but  It 
was  not  the  beginning  of  peace  South  Ko- 
rea has  been  under  the  continual  threat  of 
invasion  by  North  Korea  from  the  onset  of 
the  armistice 

There  has  been  a  constant  succession  of 
North  Korean  agents  Infiltrating  into  South 
Korea  and  attacks  by  sea  and  land  ranging 
from  minor  skirmishes  to  substantial  mili- 
tary encounters.  The  Instances  of  attack? 
on  South  Korean  vessels  and  off-shore  Islands 
under  the  control  of  South  Korea  have  been 
increasing  in  number  since  about  1970. 
Skirmishes  along  the  Demilitarized  Zone  are 
so  frequent  as  to  be  almostly  completely 
Ignored  by  the  American.  Japanese  and  Eu- 
ropean press  and  other  mass  media  repre- 
sentatives. .'Attacks  by  North  Korea  on  South 
Korea  ships  or  islands  occasionally  rate  a 
few  lines  on  an  inside  page.  But  to  South 
Koreans  the  Infiltration,  the  attacks  and 
raids  are  a  constant  reminder  that  there  Is 
an  ever-preser.t.  continuing  threat  to  their 
national  existence  They  live  In  something  of 
a  stat-e  of  siege. 

Among  many  things,  this  has  meant  that 
South  Korea  maintains  its  military  forces 
in  a  constant  stat«  of  readiness  to  repei  any 
attem.pt  at  another  Invasion — an  invasion 
often  threatened  and  c'.early  a  possibility 
If  a  suitable  opportunity  Is  found  South 
Korea,  with  a  population  of  35  miUion.  main- 
tains military  forces  of  600.000  men  To  sup- 
port Its  armed  services  takes  more  than  one- 
third  of  the  national  budget,  plus  contin- 
uing donations  of  various  kinds  from  busi- 
ness and  other  institutions.  Taxation  iB 
heavy.  American  military  aid  and  assistance 
are  an  Important  factor  in  maintaining  this 
coristant  state  of  military  alert.  The  presence 
of  American  military  forces,  liumberlng 
about  40.000  U.S  .Army  and  air  force  men  and 
officers.  Is  an  essential  element  deterring 
an  Invasion  by  North  Korea.  Numerically,  the 
American  forces  are  far  below  the  600  000 
South  Korean  forces,  but  as  a  visible  symbol 
of  American  concern  for  the  peace  and  se- 
curity of  South  Korea  and  East  Asia  their 
Importance  Is  greater  than  their  actual  num- 
ber. 

n 
Infiltrators  and  agents  from  North  Korea 
have  been  continually  active  in  trying  to 
stir  up  unrest  in  South  Korea  The  North 
Korean  goal  is  to  Incite,  In  one  way  or  an- 
other uprisings  which  the  North  Korean 
regime  can  Interpret  as  a  call  for  North 
Korean  intervention  to  ".  .  .  aid  their  breth- 
ren" tc  the  south.  Kim  Il-sung  has  made  re- 
peated statements  to  this  effect,  one  of  hlB 
most  dramatic  being  made  when  he  visited 
Peking  In  the  spring  of  1975,  just  after  the 
collapse  of  Saigon.  University  and  college  stu- 
dents have  always  been  special  targets  of  in- 
citement for  North  Korean  agents.  The  South 
Korean  Government  finally  decided  it  was 
necessary  to  ban  ail  student  demonstrations, 
for  Kim  Il-sung  made  it  abundantly  clear 
that  such  demonstrations,  could  be  inter- 
preted as  "uprlsinps"  and  be  the  trigger  for 
a  new  Invasion  by  the  North  Korean  Gov- 
ernment under  the  guise  of  a  "liberation 
movement." 

The  South  Korean  Government  has  pro- 
vided an  abundance  of  evidence  as  to  the 
activities  of  North  Korean  aeents.  manv  being 
Koreans  living  In  Japan,  which  representa- 
tives of  the  Western  and  Japanese  mass 
media  usually  chooee  to  Ignore,  However,  this 
refusal  of  representatives  of  the  Western  and 
Japanese  mass  media  to  accept  this  evldencje 
does  not  lessen  the  threat  represented  by  the 
activities  of  secret  agents  of  the  North 
Korean  Ciovernment.  The  threat  Is  real  and 
ever-present. 
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The  moet  dramatic  examp  e  of  the  Inten- 
tions of  North  Korea  to  ago]  r>  Invade  South 
Korea  is  the  tunnels  under  tl  e  Demilitarized 
Zone.  Those  tunnels,  built  1 1  secrecy,  could 
obviously  have  only  one  j*  xpose — another 
quick  Invasion  of  South  Ko*  (a.  Two  tunnels 
have  been  found  and  more  are  believed  to 
exist.  Built  for  Invasion,  ti  ro  would  have 
obviously  been  inadequate  aSd  so  the  aearch 
for  the  others  continues.         1 

The  breaking  o(T  by  North  Sorea  of  the  ne- 
gotiations between  the  Red  ^roes  organiza- 
tions of  both  Koreas  and  the  ^fusal  of  North 
Korea  to  attend  any  more  n  eetlngs  of  the 
Reunification  Commission  A  so  Indicate  a 
hardening  of  North  Korea's  attitude  since 
the  fall  of  Saigon.  The  Nortl     Korean  Gov- 


ernment Is  convinced  that  th( 


will   eventvially  abandon  Sou  h  Korea  as  it 


did  Saigon  and  apparently  f< 


United  States 


is  no  need  to 


pursue  the  question  of  gradu  1  and  peaceful 
reunification  of  the  Korean  P  nlnaula  as  the 
South  Korean  Government  las  repeatedly 
proposed.  American  disputes  '  Ith  South  Ko- 
rea concerning  the  status  of  c  vU  liberties  In 
South  Korea  are  taken  by  No  th  Korea  as  a 
hopeful  sign  that  an  eventual  break  between 
the  United  States  and  South  Korea  can  be 
brought  about. 

rv 

To  charge  that  the  dUfedncea  between 
North  and  South  Korea  aj^  being  vastly 
diminished,  1»  to  Ignore  a  considerable  body 
of  evidence  to  the  contrary,  evidence  which 
Is  visible  to  even  a  casual  visitor  to  South 
Korea.  For  one  thing.  Soutlj  Korea  Is  ac- 
tively promoting  tourism,  the  |oal  for  1978  Is 
760.000  tourists,  and  anyone  14  free  to  travel 
without  restriction,  except,  ^f  course,  for 
sensitive  military  areas,  which)  are  restricted 
areas  In  any  country  not  o(hly  in  South 
Korea.  Reports  In  the  press  aisd  mass  media 
have  given  the  Impression  of  tUbr  and  tremb- 
ling on  all  sides  In  South  Kolrea.  It  simply 
Isn't  so.  The  South  Koreans  afe  as  vigorous 
and  gubty  as  ever  as  a  visitor  toon  observes. 
,\ny  visitor  to  South  Korea  Is' not  only  un- 
impeded but  is  offered  the  usu«J  tourist  serv- 
ices found  everywhere.  Outijlde  of  Seoul 
many  tourist  amenitlee  may  b»  lacking,  but 
freedom  of  movement,  picture  taking,  free- 
dom to  ask  questions  are  uqrestrlcted  ex 
capt  In  sensitive  military  areaa.  By  contrast, 
how  many  tourists  to  North  K^rea  have  you 
met — or  even  heard  of? 

V 

Restrictions  of  the  press  h  ve  developed. 
In  part,  out  of  the  need  to  i  raid  the  type 
of  political  Incitement  which  could  lead  to 
incidents  which  North  Korea  c  >uld  interpret 
ac  "uprl.slng"  and  hence  a  trlg^  ?r  for  a  North 
Korean  "liberation"  Invasion.  Rather  than 
compoje  the  condition  of  the  South  Korea 
press  to  that  of  the  United  S  ites  or  Japan 
where  no  threats  to  the  natl  nal  existence 
are  found.  It  would  be  a  more  apt  compari- 
son to  contrast  the  conditio!  of  the  press 
In  South  Korea  to  that  In  No  th  Korea,  the 
Soviet  Union  or  the  Peoplo|  Republic  of 
China.  Even  a  casual  visitor?  to  Korea  can 
soon  obeerve  the  extent  of  |he  limitations 
on  the  press  Again.  It  must  Ijse  kept  In  mind 
that  South  Korea  Is  In  a  long -continued  state 
of  nuar  siege.  In  time  of  war  *ven  the  United 
States  have  found  some  type  of  press  re- 
straints necessary,  though  such  restraints 
were  usually  classified  as  "voluntary".  South 
Koreans  themselves  don't  like  the  restraints, 
but  most  Koreans  acknowledge  the  need  for 
them,  especially  since  the  collapse  of  Saigon 
and  the  Increasingly  belligerent  attitude  of 
North  Korea. 

In  this  respect,  Americans  might  ask  them- 
selves what  would  be  the  condition  of  civil 
liberties  and  freedom  of  the  press  In  the 
United  States  If  Can.ida  were  a  Communist 
nation  constantly  threatening  an  Invasion 
of  the  U.S.  It  may  sound  ridiculous  since 
American -Canadian  have  always  been  peace- 


ful, but  Imagine,  for  oamp&rlson,  th«  situ- 
ation suggested. 

VI 

While  maintaining  a  constant  state  of  mili- 
tary alert.  South  Korea  has  undertaken, 
simultaneously,  a  major  program  of  indus- 
trialization and  economic  and  social  devel- 
opment. Starting  from  the  devastation  af  the 
Korean  War.  the  rebuilding  of  the  countn' 
has  been  the  second  major  task  of  the  last 
twenty  years,  defending  themselves  against 
invasion  being  the  first,  but  this  has  had  to 
be  done  under  the  considerable  handicap  of 
maintaining  a  major  military  establishment 
while  rebuilding  and  modernizing  the  coun- 
try. Financial  and  technical  assistance  from 
the  United  Nations  and  from  the  United 
States  enabled  the  South  Korean  Govern- 
ment to  begin  the  rebuilding,  rehabilitation, 
and  modernization,  but  the  hard  work  and 
Ingenuity  of  the  Korean  people  have  been 
a  major  factor  in  bringing  about  a  sub- 
stantial realization  of  the  program  Of  all 
the  countries  of  Asia,  outside  financial  and 
technical  assistance  has  probably  been  util- 
ized more  etfectlvely  In  South  Korea  than 
In  any  other  developing  country  of  Asia. 

The  continual  threat  of  invasion  by  North 
Korea  has  conditioned  and  hampered  the  In- 
dustrial development  and  modernization 
programs.  As  In  any  developing  couptry. 
strung  control  by  the  central  government 
Is  essential  and  In  South  Korea  made  more 
so  by  the  constant  threat  of  lnva«loo. 
vn 
Divisive  political  dissent  Is  a  luxury  which 
South  Korea  can  not  afford  under  present 
conditions.  The  degree  to  which  political 
dissent  con  be  allowed  Is  a  matter  of  cru- 
cial Importance  both  to  the  South  Korean 
Government  and  to  Its  allies.  The  political 
system  established  by  South  Korea  In  1972 
has  tried  to  provide  for  as  wide  on  accommo- 
dation of  political  views  as  the  South  Ko- 
rean Government  feels  to  be  tolerable  under 
present  conditions,  especially  In  view  of  the 
constant  threat  of  Invasion  by  North  Korea 
In  this  matter,  there  are  clear  differences  of 
opinions.  President  Park  and  his  supporters 
have  set  limits  which  some  members  of  the 
political  opposition  obviously  feel  are  too 
restrictive.  The  opposition  has  sought  sup- 
port for  Its  views  from  American  supporters 
of  South  Korea.  The  Myondoiig  Cathedral 
incident  Is  the  latest  In  a  series  of  Incidents 
In  this  clash  of  opinion  as  to  what  the  limits 
of  political  opposition  should  be.  Viewing 
this  conflict  as  Japanese,  and  mindful  of 
how  destructive  political  dissension  in  Korea 
has  been  In  Korean  history — It  made  possi- 
ble the  Japanese  occupation  of  Korea,  1905- 
1945 — and  with  a  strong  Interest  In  the 
security  of  South  Korea,  we  can  not  help 
agreeing  with  the  view  that  political  dissent 
must  be  limited  under  the  conditions  now 
existing  In  South  Korea.  As  to  where  to  draw 
the  line  between  permissible  and  non-per- 
mlsslble  political  dissent,  we  feel  that  Is  a 
matter  which  must  be  decided  by  the  Gov- 
ernment of  South  Korea.  In  this  matter, 
present  Korean  practices  are  clearly  In  con- 
flict with  American  Ideas  as  to  the  universal 
adaptability  of  American  political  ideology 
and  prEictlces.  We  feel  Americans  should 
give  serious  consideration  to  this  matter  and 
develop  a  realization  of  the  unique  condi- 
tions In  the  United  States  which  have  made 
possible  the  American  political  system  with 
Its  wide  ranging  personal,  clvU  and  political 
freedoms. 

vm 
Americans  and  representatives  of  the 
American  press  and  moss  media  ore  prone 
to  attribute  to  American  political  ideology 
a  universal  validity  which  It  simply  doesn't 
have  In  areas  of  the  world  and  countries  not 
so  abundantly  and  favorably  endowed  as 
the  United  States  of  America.  The  continu- 
ing American  Insistence  that  American  polit- 
ical Ideology  and  political  Insttlutlons  have 


a  universal  validity  which  can  be  reproduced 
anywhere  needs  to  be  carefully  reviewed  by 
Americans.  The  attraction  of  American  po- 
litical Ideology  Is  strong,  but  It's  adaptabil- 
ity to  countries  with  different  condition 
especially  economic,  resources,  should  be  re- 
considered and  Its  limitations  realized 

IX 

The  final  factors  we  wish  to  mention  here 
are  the  rapidly  rising  military  power  of  the 
Soviet  Union  and  questions  relating  to  the 
future  of  the  Peoples  Republic  of  China 
after  the  death  of  Mao  Tse-tung. 

The  rising  military  power  of  the  Soviet 
Union  Is  a  fact,  a  part  of  reality.  The  Soviet 
fleet  m  Vladlvostock  has  been  augmented 
by  both  submarines  and  surfac*  warships  of 
the  latest  types.  Soviet  armies  In  Siberia 
have  been  strengthened.  This  la  a  factor  af- 
fecting tlie  present  balance  of  power  In  East 
Asia,  especially  Northeast  Asia 

Questions  concerning  the  future  of  the 
People's  Republic  of  China  after  the  death 
of  Mao  Tse-tung  are,  of  course,  speculative 
In  Japan,  there  Is  speculation  that  after  that 
death  of  Mao  Tse-tung  there  may  be  a  rap- 
proachment  between  Peking  and  Moscow. 
The  consequences  of  such  a  rapprochment 
are  dlsttirblng. 

In  both  of  these  matters,  one  a  reality,  the 
other  a  poeslblllty.  questions  concerning  fu- 
ture United  States  policy  are  of  major  Im- 
portance to  peace  and  security  In  Asia,  espe- 
cially East  Asia. 

In  consideration  of  the  foregoing  points.  It 
Is  our  hoi>e  that  you  will  under.-stand  why  our 
views  of  the  situation  and  events  In  South 
Korea  differ  from  those  expressed  In  your 
editorial  of  March  19,  1976. 
Sincerely  yours, 

EUCHI   NAK.AO, 

Representative,  House  of  Representa- 
tives. National  Diet  of  Japan;  Chair- 
man, Asian  Political  and  Economic 
Research  Group. 

In  my  80-page  report  to  House  Speaker 
Carl  Albert  on  the  return  of  the  dele- 
gation of  congressional  Korean  war  vet- 
erans last  fall.  I  outlined  the  consider- 
able bulk  of  factual  background  for  sup- 
port of  a  continued  American  presence  on 
the  Korean  peninsula.  Not  the  least  of 
this  i.s  the  specific  threat  of  Kim  II  Sung 
that  only  this  presence  deters  him  from 
all-out  renewal  of  war  with  the  South. 
This  is  confirmed  by  Uie  combined  in- 
telligence activities  of  tlie  CIN'CPAC  and 
"I"  Corps  organizations,  which  have  doc- 
umented Kims'  preparations  for  renewed 
hostilities — increased  troop  levels,  new 
weapons  systems  and  heav>'  armaments, 
as  well  as  Rassian  aircraft,  infiltration 
tunnels  and  stepped-up  counter-intelli- 
gefice. 

I  take  considerable  exception  to  what 
is  falsely  portrayed  as  politiciil  repres- 
sion of  rights  and  freedoms  of  the  Ko- 
rean people,  particularly  their  rights  of 
assembly,  demonstration  and  political 
activity.  I  would  direct  your  attention 
to  a  recent  73  percent  vote  of  confidence, 
approving  Park's  constitutional  changes 
and  his  current  rule.  I  believe  this  points 
directly  to  the  Korean  peoples  under- 
standing that  President  Park  took  the 
proper  route  in  the  face  of  600  million 
Red  Cliinese  and  Soviet  Soldiers  poLsed 
for  the  attack  ju-st  30  mile.s  north  of  his 
borders.  I  might  al.so  suggest  that  any 
concern  about  silence  on  Korean  cam- 
puses Ls  misplaced:  perhaps  it  simpl.v  in- 
dicates there  is  little  to  complain  about 

In  terms  of  reliRious  freedoms  I  would 
point  out  tliat  religious  leaders,  and 
priests  in  South  Korea  are  very  aware  of 
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the  political  and  mllltar>-  situation  that 
:;irf.'-  that  country  as  a  result  ol  Com- 
nu;;;!.--!  atz^iression  from  the  North.  Re- 
ligious leaders  from  Vietnam  and  Cam- 
bodia, are  aware  of  the  nightmare  that 
was  visited  on  the  people  as  a  result  of 
the  Communist  takeover  of  those  two 
countries.  I  invite  Members  to  read  the 
following  pieces  of  correspondence  which 
were  given  to  me  tliat  attest  to  the  sup- 
port of  the  Park  regime  in  Korea,  to  tlie 
fact  that  there  is  the  full  enjo.vment  of 
religious  freedom  in  Korea,  and  to  the 
fears  that  exist  over  Communist  en- 
croachment and  aggression. 

I  insert  at  tlus  point  in  the  Record  a 
letter  of  April  18.  1976.  from  the  Rev- 
erend 'Wade  C.  King,  pastor  of  St.  Jo- 
seph's Church  to  Father  Michael  McFad- 
den.  and  the  attached  letter  of  March  18. 
1976,  from  the  Reverend  Antoniou-s  Pong, 
pastor  of  Munsan  Catholic  Church  to  the 
Most  Holy  Father,  and  a  letter  from 
Paul  Seitz.  the  Bishop  of  Kontum.  Viet- 
nam, dated  October  1.  1975: 

April  18.  1976. 

We.  the  undersigned,  met  Father  Mike  Mc- 
Fadden  today  In  Seoul  Father  McFadden  In- 
formed us  about  the  distorted  reporting  at- 
titude of  some  American  newspapers  con- 
cerning the  current  situation  In  Korea. 
Father  McFadden  also  told  us  about  wrong 
oplnloivs  of  some  American  congressmen  In 
regard  to  the  real  situation  In  Korea 

We  would  like  to  a.ssure  our  American 
friends,  through  Father  McFadden.  that  we 
fully  enjoy  freedom  of  faith  In  Korea  In 
Nyeong  Dong  Cathedral,  where  the  March  the 
1st  Incident  took  place.  500  [H'ople  were  bap- 
tized. Over  five  hundred  thousand  Christians 
gathered  In  an  Easter  Sunday  ser\-lce.  In  Ko- 
rea, a  country  facing  North  Korean  Commu- 
nists, only  polltlcal-mliided  priests  meet  re- 
strictions of  the  goverr.ment. 

Rev.  Wade  C.  King.  Pastor.  St.  Joseph's 
Church,  and  16  others. 


and  street.";  In  a  country,  facing  a  formi- 
dable enemy  In  the  north,  can  never  be  In 
accordance  with  clerical  and  religious  dig- 
nity. 

4.  There  are  many  serious  obstacles  In 
pasUiral  activities.  Many  sensible  Catholics 
feel  tired  of  hearing  noisy  slogans  In  church, 
and  abstain  from  attending  Ma.sses  and 
church  services. 

5.  Some  poUtlcal-mlnded  bishops  and 
priests  are  having  the  Church  hopelessly  in- 
volved in  politics,  and  thus  provoke  religious 
persecutions,  which  nobody  wants,  neither 
the  Church  nor  the  government.  We  are  cer- 
tain that  we  enjoy  freedom  of  religion  in  this 
country. 

Many  priests  of  Seoul  have  repeatedly 
given  suggestions  to  Cardinal  Kim  of  Seoul 
to  keep  the  Church  and  priests  away  from 
politics  and  politicians.  But  Cardinal  Kim 
has  obviously  failed  so  far  to  stop  the  cur- 
rent political  turmoil  within  the  Ch-orch  In 
Korea. 

We.  therefore,  bep  Your  Holiness  to  tater- 
vpue  in  the  current  critical  situation  of  the 
Church  In  Korea  In  order  to  drive  politics 
and  politicians  away  from  the  Church  and 
prie.sts  In  this  country. 

It  has  to  be  utmostly  emphasized  that 
the  purpose  of  this  letter  Is  not  to  challenge 
any  ecclesiastical  authority  or  any  person 
but  to  seek  a  way  for  unity  of  all  priests 
In  the  Archdiocese  of  Seoul  by  keeping  the 
Church  Intact,  free  from  politics 

With  deep  sentiment  of  esteem.  flUai  love 
and  humble  obedience.  I  am  Humbly  and 
devotedly  in  Our  Lord, 

Given  "in  Seoul,  on  March  the  18th,  1976. 
(Rev  )    ANTONrrs  Pong. 
Pastor  Murisan  Catholic  Church,  Offici- 
ally representing  the  first  age  group  of 
senior   priests   in    the    Archdiocese    of 
Seoul. 


MuN  San  Catholic  Chitrch. 

Republic  of  Korea. 

Most  Holt  Father:  Kindly  permit  me  t-o 
write  this  letter  to  Your  Holiness  In  the 
.■spirit  of  loyalty  to  the  Church  and  the  Holy 
See 

In  the  Archdiocese  of  Seoul.  I  officially 
represent  the  first  age  group  of  senior  priests 
iNos  3-58  In  the  order  of  ordination,  above 
the  age  of  about  42) . 

Since  several  years  ago.  as  Your  Holiness 
may  be  aware,  there  has  been  a  vehement 
political  turmoil  within  the  Church  in  Ko- 
rea, caiised  by  some  bl.'ihops  and  priests  tak- 
ing advantage  of  social  participation  of  the 
Church  In  Korea.  Unfortunately,  on  March 
the  Ist.  some  young  priests  had  a  political 
rally  together  with  some  Protestant  ministers 
and  anti-government  politicians  dtirlng  and 
after  Mass  in  Myeong  Dong  Cathedral.  Be- 
fore the  rally  was  over,  they  reportedly  an- 
nounced an  anti-government  declaration,  de- 
manding President  Park's  government  to 
withdraw.  As  a  result  of  this  indictment, 
three  priests  and  some  others  are  in  prUwu 
and  many  have  been  accused  of  antl-govern- 
ment  conspiracy. 

This  Incident  and  other  such  events 
throughout  the  country  for  the  past  few 
years  have  had  the  following  results: 

1.  Bishops,  priests,  religious  communities, 
seminaries  and  lay  people  are  sadly  divided. 

2.  The  national  security  Is  greatly  endan- 
gered. The  North  Korean  Communists  are 
already  capitalizing  on  thl.s  Incident  for  their 
propagand;i  piirpose.  This  Incident  may  cause 
thie  North  Korean  Communists  to  make  mis- 
calculation to  Invade  South  Korea. 

3.  The  dignity  of  the  Chvxrch  and  clergy 
Is  considerably  damaged  The  image  of  priests 
and  nuns  shouting  political  slogans  In  cliurch 


Nashua.  N.H. 
Dear  Friends:   In  late  November  1974.  at 

Kontum,  I  finished  the  text  of  this  booklet, 
Intended  only  for  you  and  not  to  be  found 
In  any  bookshop. 

No  one  at  that  time  was  unaware  of  how 
black  the  outlook  was  for  South  Vietnam. 
For  thirty  years  we  had  been  plunged  Into 
war.  danger,  destruction  and  misery-  of  all 
kinds.  Although  we  were  deeply  distressed, 
no  one  then  would  have  dared  to  predict 
that  four  months  later  It  would  all  be  over 
for  that  heroic  little  nation,  finally  sub- 
merged by  triumphant  communism. 

Everything  happened  as  In  a  nightmare: 
the  crumbling  of  the  South  was  murderous, 
immense  and  brutal.  Nightmares  pass  with 
the  nlpht  and  with  the  new  day  comes 
reassurance,  but  this  nightmare  continues 
for  the  present  generation  without  any  ap- 
parent hope  of  it  ever  coming  to  an  end. 

The  Montagnards.  like  the  others,  foun- 
dered In  the  storm  So  another  tragic  turning 
in  their  history  opens  before  them  We  know 
what  they  are  losing:  we  cannot  tell  when, 
nor  how,  they  will  come  out  of  It, 

What  they  are  losing  Is  what  forms  the 
very  substance  of  these  pages  which  you 
have  leafed  through;  It  Is  this  song  of  hope 
and  love  which  showed  them  advancing  to- 
wards a  fuller  being  and  greater  humanity. 
What  remains  of  It  today,  as  I  write  these 
last  lines  In  the  form  of  an  epilogue '^ 

The  towns  of  Ban  Me  Thuot,  Plei-Ku  and 
Kontum.  In  the  central  Highlands,  were  the 
first  to  be  "liberated"  Kontum  on  March 
18th.  1975.  One  week  later.  Dr  Edrlc  Baker 
and  Dr.  Christian  who  had  remained  at  their 
posts  in  the  Mlnh-Quy  hospital,  were  ar- 
rested and  Interned  In  a  forest  camp  The 
nursing  nuns  were  submitted  to  "psy- 
chological torture"  by  Incessant,  insidious 
Interrogations  One  of  them  was  Imprisoned 
and  put  into  solitary  confinement  and  finally 
the  hospital  was  ransacked  and  loot«d. 

All  the  educational  and  social  efforts  for 
the   Montagnard   race,   from   the   kindergar- 


ten to  the  university  students'  hosted  In  Sai- 
gon (Which  was  in  the  course  of  being  es- 
tablished), right  through  the  primary,  sec- 
ondary and  technical  schools — a".:  were 
closed  or  plundered 

The  refugees,  having  fled  from  commu- 
nism during  the  past  years,  were  categorised 
as  "enemies  of  the  i>eople"  and  treated  ivo 
such.  Twenty  thousand  of  them  were 
obliged  to  rettim — on  foot  In  the  majority 
of  cases — to  their  old  villages  long  ago  re- 
duced to  ashes.  Once  more  abandoning  even  - 
thing,  and  with  only  a  simple  basket  on  their 
backs,  they  left  for  the  hard  labour  of  road- 
buUdlng  or  the  communal  rice-fields.  Un- 
der-nourished, without  medical  care,  re- 
discovering with  shock  the  cold  of  a  higher 
altitude  at  the  start  of  the  rainy  season. 
they  were  ravaged  by  death;  we  know  of 
"villages"  where  the  death  rate  rose  to  80 
and  60  7-r . 

As  for  the  foreign  nuns  and  missionaries, 
we  were  quickly  put  under  house  arrest  in 
Kor.tum;  we  were  no  longer  able  to  come 
and  go  freely  within  the  diocese  and  there- 
fore unable  to  practice  our  ministry 

Not  content  with  reducing  -as  In  this  way 
to  a  helpless  state,  the  new  masters  sought 
to  discredit  us:  accused  of  spying,  of  political 
alms,  of  treason,  and  liable  therefore  for  the 
penalty  of  death,  we  were  expelled:  bishop, 
missionaries,  nuns,  doctors;  we  were  all  ex- 
pelled almost  m  secret.  Our  expulsion  was 
owed  only  to  "the  clemency  of  the  people". 

However,  a  Vietnamese  bishop  and  sixty- 
five  priests  have  already  taken  over  from  us. 
Thus,  the  curtain  falls  at  the  end  of  one  act 
and  rises  on  another.  "God  writes  straight 
on  crooked  lines",  says  a  Portuguese  proverb; 
His  ways  are  mysterious. 

Just  as  we  set  off  at  the  call  of  the  master 
at  the  time  of  our  youth  for  the  most  beauti- 
ful adventure  that  It  is  given  to  man  to 
experience,  so  today  we  are  ready  to  Journey 
through    a    night    without    stars  with 

heavy  heart  certainly,  but  without  despair. 
In  hope  against  hope  that  nothing  is  lost, 
that  cne  day  know  to  God,  the  star  will 
shine  aagln 

The  essential  thing  Is  that  which  we  have 
planted  In  the  hearts  of  these  men:  tlie 
knowledge  of  the  God  of  Love  That  will  not 
perish. 

Abide  with  us  In  this  hope,  praying  as 
brothers  who  care,  for  all  those  of  the 
crucified  churches 

Our  friendship  and  our  gratitude  to  each 
and  every  one  of  you  remains  deep  In  onr 
hearts. 

In  the  name  of  all  the  montagnards  and 
of  their  missionaries 

Paitl  Seitz 
Bishop  of  Kontum  Vietnam 

Roma,  1st  October  1975. 

As  an  officer  in  the  U.S.  Army,  and 
later  as  a  U.S.  Congressman,  I  have  been 
in  almost  every  village  and  hamlet  from 
Pusan  to  the  Yalu  River.  I  have  met  with 
President  and  peasant,  with  military 
leaders  and  village  shopkeepers.  To  a 
man.  the  South  Koreans  know  that  U.S. 
miliUry  strength  is  the  single  factor 
which  keeps  them  free  men. 

What  are  the  rights  which  we  associate 
with  freedom?  We  in  the  political  arena 
might  first  consider  the  political  struc- 
ture of  such  nations  an  open  voting  proc- 
ess, the  existence  of  significant  opposi- 
tion, the  allocation  and  exercise  of  power 
by  elected  representatives.  But  then,  as  it 
aiwavs  must,  freedom  is  defined  in  civil 
and  human  rights  as  well  as  the  right  to 
express  oneself  openly,  the  lack  of  cer.- 
sorship  in  an  independent  news  media, 
the  right  to  a  fair  trial,  and  the  state's 
respect  of  these  and  other  individual 
rights  through  its  exercise  of  the  pohce 
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furctlon  ThLs  last  set  of  qufillflcAtlons  Ls 
without  a  doubt  the  most  Important  to 
consider. 

To  quote  the  Emperor  Bfapoleon; 

There  are  two  levers  by  wlai^'h  men  may  be 
moved  fear  and  InteresB. 

I  doubt  seriously  if  It  Was  the  Interest 
of  tlie  enipt>ror  which  has  paoved  so  many 
nations  Into  subjugation.' 

We  are  all  aware  of  Uif  nature  of  hu- 
man rights  m  such  countries  as  Russia, 
East  Germany,  Cuba.  Nbrth  Vietnam. 
Cze<hoslovakla.  and  the  others  I  have 
just  mentioned,  for  thaS  Ls  where  the 
news  has  been  obvious.  It  fe  these  nations 
that  p«)plp  wish  to  leavt,  but  cannot; 
where  people  wisli  to  speak,  but  are 
forced  into  silence,  where  people  wLsh  to 
be  free,  but  are  threaU'n«d  with  death, 
threatfl  which  are  all  too  often  carried 
tlirough  for  no  b»>tt4'r  r'^son  fhan  the 
whim  of  a  deru;:;.;'-';  ;:.-,i.;  ..:  st,,tt-e. 

But  what  ol  Uiosi'  ::t<Tti:i'.  dozens  of 
equally  repres.sive  ►;  >■,  rr:::aci.t»s  to  whom 
human  and  civil  tIkUUs  aresimply  an  an- 
tiestablL'^hincnt  Idea  to  b«  crushed  Into 
submission  before  any  wqrd  of  It  leaks 
to  the  free  world?  For  tlj^t  Ls  precisely 
the  case  in  such  countries  as  North  Ko- 
rea, Panama,  Chile,  Ca^ibodla,  Laos, 
Ecuador,  many  of  the  emerging  Afri- 
can nations,  and  dozens  of  other  pockets 
of  oppression  in  every  corner  of  the 
Earth.  Uncounted  cltlzea^  \vh>->se  only 
crime  was  disagreement  witt)  tiie  existing 
regime  have  simply  disappeared  into 
mass  graves  in  nations  whare  execution 
continues  to  be  the  preferred  means  of 
controlling  the  citizenry.  Terror  is  the 
hallmark. 

Among  the  most  brutal  <|lctatorshlps. 
for  example,  are  Cambodli  and  Nortli 
Korea  Populations  have  bin  dispersed 
into  the  countryside  or  liiprLsoned  by 
the  thousands  for  no  other  reason  than 
the  dissatisfaction  of  their  gclf-Hnolnted 
leaders.  The  detailed  tnfonn.ii;>  u  on  the 
horrors  of  these  and  other  ipatlons  is  not 
readily  available  because,  jqulte  simply, 
those  who  speak  of  it,  or  atfempt  to  leave 
are  summarily  disposed  of. 

The  Khmer  Rouge  regune  bi  Cambodia 
force-marched  the  people  from  their 
homes  and  hospital  beds  lu  the  cities  into 
the  surrounding  countr^'slde.  Their 
stated  reason — to  make  Cambodia  self- 
sufQclent  through  a  return  to  an  agrarian 
society — is  frightening  eqough,  but  it 
seems  rather  obvious  that  the  true  pur- 
pose was  simply  to  scatter  a  population 
of  7  million  people  so  that  a  tiny  army 
of  fanatics  could  better  control  the 
pocket  of  resistance.  Dissenters  were 
sometimes  roped  together  In  bunches  to 
be  clubbed  to  death,  or  sent  to  work 
camps  for  endless  hours  of  physical  labor 
punctuated  by  beatings  arad  killings  for 
those  who  protested. 

And  let  us  not  forget  a  devastating  war 
25  years  ago  which  divided  the  Korean 
penin.sula.  and  the  davii.sfcitir.t;  effects 
which  still  divide  tlie  K(>;r;«i  iH'ople.  The 
unbalanced  Kmi  II  Su;.<  ■  mtinues  to 
threaten  another  inv.uslo:'  of  South 
Korea  the  very  moment  Arrerican  troops 
withdraw  from  their  def-riiivc  role  in  the 
South.  His  massive  anny  Ls  poLsed  Just 
30  miles  from  the  southern  capital,  ready 
to  relea,se  the  fury  of  his  Russian  and 
Red  Chinese  weaponry  on  a  peaceful  na- 


tion in  the  South  which  has  developed 
into  one  of  our  staunchest  allies  in  the 
Pacific  basin.  The  dictator  in  the  North 
has  classified  his  populace  into  51  cate- 
gories which  define  the  reliability  of  each 
person  wltli  respect  to  Uie  government 
Pully  40  percent  of  his  population  be- 
long to  untrustworthy  categories,  to  be 
kept  under  varying  degrees  of 
surveillance. 

Panama  is  another  prime  example  of 
controls.  The  dictator,  General  Omar 
Torrijos.  has  allowed  only  the  Com- 
munist Party  to  remain  in  his  country, 
and  following  his  1968  mUitary  coup, 
he  simply  exiled  his  coconspirators  so 
that  their  inside  knowledge  of  his  take- 
over would  not  give  them  an  avenue  of 
experience  to  repeat  the  occasion  And 
his  continued  threats  of  bloodshed  if  the 
United  States  does  not  relinquish  its 
position  in  the  Canal  Zone  are  the  rant- 
Ings  of  a  power  hungry  tyrant  who  draws 
his  support  from  the  Castro  Communists. 
The  threat  of  Communist  encroach- 
ment on  the  liberties  of  free  nations  has 
not  diminished  over  the  years:  indeed, 
they  are  ceaselessly  expanding  their 
scope.  WhUe  the  Western  World  eagerly 
pursued  the  policy  of  detente,  the  Com- 
munists enhanced  their  military  strength 
and  expanded  their  Influence  under  the 
cloak  of  detente,  while  at  the  same  time 
busying  themselves  creating  unrest  and 
confusion  in  Western  countries.  And  their 
search  in  the  Pacific  for  sea  bases  to 
control  traflBc  and  supplies  puta  In 
danger  the  sovereignty  of  Indonesia 
and  Singapore. 

Today's  world  cannot  be  de»crll>ed  a 
"postwar,"  but  must  be  seen  as  a  prewar 
world,  In  which  tlie  threats  to  our  vital 
mitional  interests  are  often  oblique  and 
well-disgulshed,  outflanking  movements 
rather  than  the  blunt,  old-fashioned 
saber  rattling;  proxy  wars;  cheas  moves. 
The  will  and  the  Insight  to  survive  as 
free  nations,  and  as  democracies,  must 
be  accompanied  by  a  conscious  effort  to 
understand  the  reality  of  the  Communist 
Intent.  We  cannot  for  a  moment  believe 
that  Solzhenltsyn  might  have  been  ripht 
a  few  months  ago  when  he  said  that  the 
third  world  war  had  already  ended  in 
a  Soviet  victorj- — that  Europe,  the  Middle 
East,  and  many  parts  of  the  Third  World 
are  passing  inevitably  into  Soviet  con- 
trol— and  that  the  Fourth  World  War 
for  America  Itself.  Ls  already  underway. 
The  people  of  the  world  have  not  last 
their  character  or  their  will  for  Inde- 
pendence. But  few  nations  could  realize 
that  independence  without  consolidat- 
ing their  alliances  and  relationships  with 
other  nations,  or  without  strengthening 
their  Internal  government  structures  to 
provide  an  effective  and  stable  leader- 
ship. 

Every  nation  must  cope  with  a  differ- 
ent conflguration  of  events,  and  their 
laws  are  devLsed  for  the  survival  of  the 
nation  in  their  particular  circtmistances 
at  a  given  point  in  time.  It  is  thLs  cop- 
ing, and  this  survival,  which  leads  to  the 
occasional  stumblings  of  our  friends  and 
allies — countries  to  whom  tlie  concepts 
of  freedom  and  democracy  are  just  be- 
ginning to  be  realized  to  their  lull  poten- 
tial, after  centuries  of  colonialism,  hered- 
itary   dynasties,    or   occupation    as    tti» 


spoils  of  dozens  of  regional  wars.  Yet  the 
incredibly  brutal  tyrannies  of  modem 
war  lords,  juntas,  dictators  and  malevo- 
lent despots  are  virtually  ignored  due  to 
a  simple  lack  of  iniormation 

That  very  difficulty  in  obtaining  such 
information  is  one  of  tlic  keys  to  oppres- 
sion. I  remind  you  of  the  controlled  press 
In  Hungary  or  Laos,  in  Albania  and  in 
Communist  China,  in  Chile,  Zaire,  and 
North  Korea  We  hear  of  very  little  op- 
position in  such  countries  simplv  t>ecause 
none  is  raised  for  fear  of  the  brutal  pun- 
ishments which  foUow,  What  little  op- 
position is  mustered  Is  crushed  under 
jack-boot  heels,  and  word  of  such  a  cry 
for  freedom  never  reaches  tiic  outside 
world.  Thousands  of  refugees  from  the 
Chilean  regime,  for  example,  were  mass- 
arrested  during  the  Argentine  coup  and 
bused  back  to  the  Chilean  secret  police 
Such  wholesale  trafficking  In  human  lives 
Ls  commonplace  among  those  countries  to 
whom  individual  rights  have  little  mean- 
ing. 

There  are  hundreds  of  other  examples 
of  the  decline  in  human  freedom* 
around  the  world:  India's  declaration  of 
a  state  of  emergency,  in  which  civil 
rights  were  sharply  curtailed:  Pakistan's 
abolishment  of  the  opposition  party;  the 
military  takeover  Ln  Banglade.sh,  terror- 
ism in  Laos  and  Cambodi.i,  a  state  of 
siege  in  Colombia  which  reduced  Judicial 
gxiarantees:  the  Internal  violence  in 
Lebanon,  new  powers  of  arrest  in 
Liberia:  and  Zaire's  replacement  of  re- 
ligion by  President  Moubutu'e  i>ersonal- 
Ity  cult. 

I  hope  my  colleagues  have  understood 
my  point;  that  we  cannot,  as  responsible 
leaders  ot  a  nation  whose  very  existence 
is  the  embodiment  of  personal  and  [X)llt- 
Ical  freedoms,  allow  our  friends  to  be 
pilloried  by  the  national  and  interna- 
tional media,  while  an  endless  li.«t  of 
traveeties  Is  committed  upon  the  human 
rights  of  over  four-flfths  of  the  popu- 
lation of  this  Earth.  That  Uie  very  .■secre- 
tive and  oppressive  natures  of  those  rot- 
emments  denies  the  truth  to  the  free 
world  is  not  an  pxcu.se  for  Ignoring  the 
truth,  or  for  failing  to  try  to  bring  free- 
dom and  a  decent  way  of  life  to  the 
people  of  those  oppressed  lands 

Eternal  vigilance  is  the  price  of 
liberty  and  if  I  might  ex[m:id  on  that, 
not  only  vigilance  and  awareness,  but  a 
desire  and  ability  to  change  things  for 
the  better. 

But  things  cannot  be  changed  until 
we  care  enough  to  change  them,  not  Just 
within  our  own  borders,  where  every 
freedom  affect"!  the  dally  life  of  our  own 
families,  but  to  rebel  against  tyranny  for 
the  sake  of  all  mankind.  Tyrarmy  feeds 
on  the  weakness  and  ignorance  of  op- 
pressed peoples,  and  It  Is  our  pood  for- 
tune to  be  able  to  recognize  tliat  oppree- 
sion.  and  to  lend  the  strength  of  our 
freedom  to  thor-e  people  who  would  only 
wish  for  their  rights  as  human  beings. 

Mr  CHARLES  H.  WILSON  of  Califor- 
nia Mr  Speaker,  will  my  colleapue  yield? 
Mr.  MLTIPHY  of  New  York  I  would  be 
happy  to  yield  to  the  gentleman  from 
California. 

Mr  CH.\RI.F,S  H.  WILSON  of  Califor- 
nia. Mr.  Speaker,  I  think  tliat  tlie  critics 
of  South  Korea  are  falling  into  n  trap.  I 
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do  not  like  to  think  they  are  deliberately 
doing  it.  but  the  only  beneficiary  of  the 
type  of  criticism  that  they  are  directing 
toward  South  Korea  is.  of  course.  North 
Korea 

South  Korea  Ls  a  country  which  is  a 
true  friend  of  our  country.  For  example, 
today  I  received  a  set  of  a  new  issue  of 
."Stamps  from  South  Korea  that  are  Bi- 
cenUMinial  stamps  in  honor  of  the  Amer- 
ii  an  Bicentennial.  I  do  not  know  how 
many  countries  in  the  world  are  domg 
sometliing  similar  to  this.  I  might  point 
out  that  the  South  Korean  Bicentennial 
stamps  contain  one  with  a  map  of  the 
United  States  and  the  impression  of  Mt. 
Rushmore  on  it.  and  the  first  and  the 
present  flags  of  the  United  States,  the 
Bicentennial  symbol,  the  Liberty  Bell,  the 
Statue  of  Liberty,  and  so  forth  and  so 
oil. 

I  think  thLs  is  a  true  friend  that  we 
should  exert  iis  much  effort  as  possible 
to  develop  a  real  lasting  friendship  with 
and  do  away  with  this  unnecessary 
criticism  which  is  so  unfair  and  so  un- 
just at  this  time. 

I  want  U)  tliank  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  for  yielding 

Mr.  MURPHY  of  New  York.  My  col- 
IcuiTue  brings  out  a  very  salient  point. 

One  of  our  colleagues  in  the  other 
b'Xiy  pointed  out  that  the  reason  the 
UnlU'd  Statt?s  is  involved  militarily  in 
South  Korea  is  to  protect  Japan — should 
anything  iiappen  to  South  Korea,  geo- 
graphically It  is  pomted  like  a  dagger  at 
the  ver>-  security  of  the  Japanese  Ls- 
lands.  I  think  he  probably  states  the 
case  from  one  viewixilnt.  but  I  think  our 
presence  in  South  Korea  Is  to  preserve 
liberty-  and  democracy  in  the  Republic  of 
Korea  as  well  a.s  in  Japan,  as  well  as  in 
the  entire  Pacific  basin. 

We  recall  in  1948  the  then  Secretarj-  of 
State  and  the  commander  in  chief  of 
the  Pacific,  both  stated  America's  con- 
tHjninent  area  of  communism  on  the 
.\.slan  mainland  would  extend  from  the 
Billlppmes  through  Taiwan  and  the  Jap- 
anese Islands.  They  neglected  to  men- 
tion Soutii  Korea.  As  a  consequence, 
when  the  U.S.  troops  were  withdrawn  in 
iftSO,  it  was  taken  as  an  Indication  that 
tiie  United  States  would  have  no  further 
interest  in  South  Korea,  and  we  subse- 
^uentlv  had  the  invasion  from  the  North. 
It  took  3  years,  almost  eW.OOO  Ameri- 
can lives,  and  hundreds  of  thoiisands 
•f  South  Korean  lives  to  preserve 
South   Korea's  independence. 

I  think  today  the  Secretary  of  State 
might  well  extend  that  line  to  include 
South  Korea.  But  he  should  also  bring 
in  tlie  five  Asian  countries  of  Indonesia. 
Thailand.  Malaysia.  Singapore,  and  of 
oourse.  the  Philippines  because  those 
countries  have  a  dagger  pointing  at 
Uiem.  It  Ls  the  Indochinese  Peninsula 
that  point-;  directly  at  the:r  heart. 

We  know  the  Ru.ssians  have  submarine 
bases  now  in  the  former  American  base 
•f  Cam  Ranh  Bay  and  are  currently 
training  "Vietnamese  submarine  crews. 
There  is  S4  billion  in  leftover  American 
equipment  that  was  captured  at  that 
time,  and  we  know  that  those  weapons 
will  be  used  to  infiltrate  those  five  coun- 
tries. 
America's  entire  policy  Is  for  a  free 


trade,  a  free  government,  hopefully,  of 
course.  In  all  countries  of  the  world. 
How  this  comes  about  and  how  nations 
can  survive  imder  an  American  stsie 
democracy  23  mJles  or  5  mUes  from  the 
state  of  communism  and  the  most  mili- 
tant Communist  leadership  I  think 
stretches  the  imagination. 

I  would  ask  my  colleagues  next  week 
when  we  consider  the  Foreign  Military 
Assistance  Act  to  consider  these  factors 
very  carefully  and  to  remove  the  restric- 
tions that  the  committee  placed  on  our 
Government  by  its  actions  the  day  before 
the  bill  was  reported,  and  to  restore  the 
proper  military  and  economic  assistance 
to  the  Republic  of  South  Korea, 


COVCPACT  OF  PERMANENT  UNION 
BETWEEN  PUERTO  RICO  AND 
UNTTED  STATES  IS  ESSENTIAL 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Puerto  Rico  (Mr.  Bknitez)  Ls 
recognized  for  15  minutes. 

Mr.  BENTTEZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Gov- 
ernor of  Puerto  Rico.  Rafael  Hernandez 
Col6n,  speaking  before  the  National  Press 
Club  last  Wednesday.  May  19.  touched 
lightly  upon  the  distressing  reality 
affecting  the  people  of  Puerto  Rico:  a 
community  numbering  3  million  on  the 
island  and  close  to  2  million  on  the  main- 
land. Puerto  Ricans  have  been  U.S.  citi- 
zens since  1917.  Addressing  the  repre- 
sentatives of  the  mass  media,  the  Gov- 
ernor inquired: 

I«  public  opinion  in  the  U.S  aware  of 
what  we  are.  ae  a  people,  as  an  Island 
economy,  as  a  cultural  community  rooted 
la  the  Spanish  language? 

TTie  answer  could  hardly  be  an  em- 
phatic "yes."  Governor  Hernandez  re- 
ferred in"  passing  to  the  deplorable  but 
nonetheless  basic  mental  block  which  to 
this  day  has  precluded  any  balanced 
awareness  of  Puerto  Rico.  The  post- 
imperial  aftereffects  associated  with  the 
Spanish-American  War.  the  opposition 
to  the  "big  stick"  diplomacy  of  Teddy 
Roosevelt,  and  the  revulsion  against  the 
"manifest  destiny"  doctrine  led  to  a 
policy  of  deliberate  political  forgetful - 
ness  or  "benign  neglect"  as  far  as  r  -erto 
Rico  was  concerned.  The  paucity  of  pre- 
vailing means  of  communication,  the 
sc&rcUy  of  resources,  and  the  relative  im- 
provement in  material  welfare  con- 
tributed to  the  prolongation  of  this 
"benign  neglect"  well  into  the  1930's. 

Two  .successive  hurricanes  pla**  the 
Great  Depression  of  1929  all  but  wiped 
out  any  sense  of  well-being.  These  and 
other  vicissitudes  and  the  enliphtened 
leadership  of  Luis  Muiioz  Marin  served 
to  underscore  the  need  for  social  respon- 
sibilitv  and  for  first-priority  attention  to 
the  urgent  problems  of  the  destitute.  The 
New  Deal  and  perhaps  more  than  any- 
thing else,  the  Second  World  War  again 
brought  Puerto  Rico  into  focus,  a."  had 
previously  the  First  World  War  and  be- 
fore that  the  War  of  1898. 

During  the  middle  1940s  and  the  1950's 
Puerto  Rico  enioyed  a  brief  notoriety  as 
its  achievements  in  self-rule,  unusually 
efficient  and  imaginative  local  govern- 
ment. Its  Operation  Bootstrap  and  its 


cultural,  technical,  industrial,  and  politi- 
cal capabilities  turned  out  to  be  surpris- 
ingly and  gratifyingly  way  ahead  of  the 
"developing  world." 

About  to  receive  full  international  at- 
tention after  the  war.  Puerto  Rico  turned 
out  to  be  so  far  ahead  in  its  own  develop- 
ment, its  political  vision,  in  its  projec- 
tions and  problems,  that  it  could  not 
serve  as  an  adequate  model  for  the  Third 
World,  any  more  than  that  other  small 
and  vigorous  community,  Israel,  could 
serve  as  a  model  for  communities  not  yet 
even  close  to  the  "takeoff"  stage,  all  of 
them  having  just  been  given  their  inde- 
pendence through  the  colonial  liquida- 
tion process  of  the  postwar  era. 

As  part  of  Its  own  large  but  imdramatic 
leap  into  the  future,  Puerto  Rico  worked 
out^from  1948  to  1952— with  the  Con- 
gress and  with  the  suppcwrt  of  President 
Truman,  a  new  relationship.  In  the  na- 
ture of  a  compact,  which  tested  and  con- 
firmed the  flexible  potentials  of  American 
federalism.  With  its  acceptance  In  1952 
by  the  President,  the  Congress,  and  the 
people  of  Puerto  Rico,  and  in  1953  by 
the  United  Nations  General  Assembly, 
the  concept  of  commonwealth  was  estab- 
lished as  an  equal  and  valid  alternative 
to  separation  or  assimilation.  It  brought 
into  the  limelight  for  the  first  time  a 
concrete  instance  of  political  interde- 
pendence in  a  relationship  of  mutual  re- 
spect and  dignity  between  a  large  and 
powerful  nation  and  a  small  and  proud 
community. 

The  concept  of  Commonwealth,  or  to 
use  the  more  precise  Spanish  expression. 
Estado  Libre  Asociado — Free  Associated 
State — of  which  we  are  justly  proud,  and 
which  we  have  endeavored  to  further 
enhance  and  strengthen  throughout  the 
years,  is  now  after  a  quarter  of  a  century 
once  again  before  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  for  clarification:  a  clarifi- 
cation which  aU  persons  concerned  have 
agreed  is  desirable  and  which  Puerto 
Rico  has  requested  unsuccessfully  on 
three  previous  occasions. 

The  present  propKJsal  is  the  finaJ  out- 
come of  a  Presidential  and  Gubernatorial 
Commission  appointed  in  September 
1973  and  which  in  October  1975  unan- 
imously rendered  a  proposal  and  report 
to  the  President.  It  recommended  con- 
gressional approval  of  a  new  Compact 
of  Permanent  Union  between  Puerto  Rico 
and  the  United  States,  subject  to  ratifi- 
cation by  the  Puerto  Rican  electorate. 
It  is  with  a  heavy  heart  that  I  report 
that  to  this  day.  neither  the  President 
of  the  United  States  nor  the  White  House 
has  in  any  way  reacted  to.  or  even  for- 
mally acknowledged  receipt  of  the  pro- 
posal submitted  over  8  months  ago  to  the 
President  by  its  own  appointees  and  the 
appointees  of  the  Governor  of  Puerto 
Rico.  After  several  months  of  patient 
waiting,  the  proposal  of  the  Joint  Com- 
mission was  introduced  by  me  in  this 
body  as  H.R.  11200  and  H.R.  11201,  with 
35  cosponsors  from  both  sides  of  the 
House.  It  is  now  and  has  been  since  De- 
cember under  active  consideration  by  the 
Subcommittee  on  Territorial  and  Insular 
Affairs  of  the  House  Committee  on 
Interior. 

The  subcommittee  has  conducted  ex- 
tensive hearings  both  in  Washington  and 
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El  Mundo. 

Alex  Mal- 
enunciatlon 
ragging  tac- 
luse  has  pro- 
It  Nixon  and 
\s  dismal  af- 
t  a  member 
ff  attended 
f   the  Joint 

In  Septem- 
:ie  Commls- 
very  end  in 
every  docu- 


In  Sail  Juan:  has  heard  over  ^0  witnesses 
In  four  full  days  covering  35  hours.  Tlie 
subcommittee  has  held  two  additional 
meetings  going  over  the  several  provi- 
sions of  the  bill  and  even  preparing  a 
subcommittee  draft  while  yet  no  report, 
favorable  or  imfavorable,  fcas  been  re- 
celvefl  from  tlie  White  Ho4Be.  The  press 
in  Puerto  Rico  has  reported  at  length  on 
tlu-  whole  process  since  Its  inception  2V2 
years  ago,  as  well  as  on  the  present  treat- 
ment of  "benign  neglect"  which  the  pro- 
;)osal  and  report  have  received  from  the 
White  House  for  the  last  Q  months.  On 
Friday,  May  21,  the  editor 
the  distinguished  joumalis 
donado.  wrote  a  vehement 
of  the  disdainful  and  foot- 
tics  wltli  which  the  White 
ceeded,  both  under  Preside! 
under  President  Ford,  in 
fair  It  should  be  noted  th) 
of  the  Domestic  Council  s| 
each  and  every  meeting 
Comml.sslon  since  its  create 
ber  1973,  participated  In 
slon's  deliberations  to  the 
August  1975,  and  received 
ment  and  draft  Issued. 

The  people  of  Puerto  Rli  0  are  deeply 
distressed  by  tJiis  Insensltlt  ty  to  mean- 
ingful and  decisively  impot  ;ant  propos- 
als for  Indispensable  dem<  cratlc  read- 
justments. The  proposed  ne  v  compact  is 
essential  to  the  continued  ui  iderstanding 
and  to  the  strengthening  of  relations  be- 
tween Puerto  Rico  and  the  i;  nlted  States. 
In  the  words  of  Mr.  Maid  mado: 
No  matter  which  party  maj  be  In  power. 
Piierto  Rico  has  the  right  to  ei  pect  that  the 
White  House  handle  our  affairs  with  the  dig- 
nity, dispatch  and  seriousness  vhlch  the  ex- 
isting relations  between  our  re  ipectlve  com- 
munltle.s  demand." 

Mr  Speaker,  while  ther<  Is  a  sharp 
diflference  between  the  court  (ous  and  ur- 
bane approach  of  Gov.  Hernandez  Col6n 
and  the  gloves-ofT  commentary  by  the 
editor  of  El  Mundo.  I  belle'te  that  both 
statements  should  be  read  aod  pondered 
by  the  Members  of  the  HOise.  Jointly 
they  evidence  a  deep  concem^with  poten- 
tial consequences  flowing  from  additional 
postponement  and  neglect  in  the  consid- 
eration of  a  matter  vital  to  Puerto  Rico 
and  to  Its  relations  with  the  United 
States. 

I  include  both  expressions  in  the 
Record: 

Address  bt  Hon.  Rafael  HtRNg^NDEZ  Col6n, 
Governor  or  the  CommoInwealth  or 
Puerto  Rico 

I  am  delighted  to  have  the  ai 
address  you.  the  members  and 
National    Press   Club,    and    I 
President  Alden  for  Inviting 
you  here  today 

As  the  sun  set  upon  the  reij^anta  of  the 
Spanish  Empire  at  the  turn  of  the  last  cen- 
tury. Puerto  Rico  was  the  only  |olony  estab- 
lished by  Spain  In  the  New  Wirld  that  did 
not  proclaim  Ita  Independence  Instead,  as  a 
result  of  the  Spanish  Amerlcin  War.  the 
Puerto  Rlcans  as  a  people  founi  themselves 
within  the  sovereignty  of  the  Cfclted  States 
of  America.  The  present  centvfry  has  wit- 
nessed our  efforts  towards  flndli*  a  place  for 
ourselves  within  the  American  political  sys- 
tem. A  place  In  keeping  with  our  heritage 
and  Identity.  A  place  suited  to  the  economic 
constraints  of  the  limited  geogniphy  of  our 
Island, 


pportunlty  to 
feuests  of  the 
Ish  to  thank 
4e  to  be  with 


For  78  years — more  than  one  third  of  the 
bicentennial  which  we  celebrate  this  year — 
Puerto  Rico  has  been  linked  poUtlcally  with 
the  United  States.  We  have  been  citizens  for 
69  years  And  yet,  some  relevant  questions 
can  stlU  be  raised:  Do  we  know  each  other 
well?  Is  public  opinion  in  the  United  States 
aware  of  what  we  are,  as  a  people,  as  an 
Island  economy,  as  a  cultural  community 
rooted   In   the  language  of  Cervantes? 

A  notable  contemporary  Puerto  Rlcan  his- 
torian, the  President  of  our  University,  Dr. 
Arturo  Morales  Carrion,  answers  these  ques- 
tions with  revealing  Insight:  If  we  take,  says 
Morales  Carrion,  the  excellent  textbook  put 
out  by  the  late  Richard  Hofstadter,  William 
Miller,  and  Daniel  Aaron.  The  United  States: 
The  History  of  a  Republic  il967),  Puerto 
Rico  suddenly  appears  In  connection  with 
the  Spanish -American  War.  It  is  ceded,  of 
course,  by  Spain  In  the  Treaty  of  Paris  It  Is 
mentioned  In  connection  with  the  Insular 
Ca.ses  brought  before  the  US  Supreme 
Court,  and  then  It  vanishes  into  thin  his- 
torical air. 

An  outstanding  diplomatic  textbook, 
Thomas  A  Baileys  A  Diplomatic  History  of 
the  American  People,  (1964).  tells  us  that 
President  McKlnley  decided  to  take  Puerto 
Rico  In  order  to  banl.«;h  Spanish  power  com- 
pletely from  the  Americas  Linking  Puerto 
Rico  with  the  Philippines,  the  author  recalls 
how  "Senator  Pettlgrew  of  South  Dakota  de- 
clared, with  no  little  truth,  that  bananas 
and  self  government  could  not  grow  on  the 
same  section  of  land  "  Having  dl«posed  of 
Puerto  Rico  as  a  banana  split,  he  leaves  It 
to  disappear   in   Its  thick   tropical   foliage 

Absent  from  US  history  books,  concludes 
Morales  Carrion,  which  are  more  concerned 
with  Cuba.  Hawaii  or  the  Philippines.  Puerto 
Rico  remains  an  unknown  world,  a  baffling 
land,  coveted  by  the  tourist  agencies,  de- 
fined by  traveling  Journalists,  so  near,  in 
many  ways,  and  yet  so  far  apart.  Puerto 
Rico  Is  debated  at  the  U.N.  as  another  Viet- 
nam or  Angola,  or  Mozambique,  by  people 
who  do  not  have  the  faintest  Idea  of  what 
or  where  the  island  Is  In  Paris  It  was  even 
stated  recently  that  life  In  Puerto  Rico  to- 
day Is  worse  than  In  Prance  under  the  Nazi 
occupation?  For  many  of  us  who  live  and  toll 
In  Puerto  Rico,  the  stories  now  being  told 
about  the  l.tland  and  Its  people  seem  often 
to  be  like  Alice's  adventures  after  she  went 
through  the  looking-glass.  They  could  have 
been  written  by  Tweedledee  if  not  Tweedle- 
dum. 

The  facts  are  that  throughout  the  years  a 
very  close-knit  relationship  ha.<<  developed 
between  Puerto  Rico  and  the  United  States 
That  we  have  maintained  our  Ptierto  Rlcan 
Identity  with  a  deep  loyalty  to  our  American 
cltlzen.shlp.  That  democracy  Is  as  much  a 
way  of  life  In  Puerto  Rico  as  it  Is  In  the 
United  States. 

That  working  through  our  political  system 
the  Puerto  Rlcan  people  accomplished  a  dra- 
matic transformation  of  the  Island.  That 
current  hardships  have  shown  that,  though 
Improvable,  the  system  is  basically  sound. 
That  we  have  worked  out  the  structural 
framework  of  a  dynamic  relationship  with 
the  United  States  That  this  basic  frame- 
work has  the  overwhelming  support  of  the 
Puerto  Rlcan  jjeople.  and  that  the  processes 
for  solving  the  problems  arising  in  our  on- 
going  relationship   are   being   worked   out. 

At  present  we  are  fighting  a  stiff  battle 
against  the  effects  of  the  last  recession.  It 
has  left  our  unemployment  hovering  around 
20%  and  our  construction  Industry  In  sham- 
bles. But  we  are  now  certain  that  the  worst 
la  behind  us.  We  have  an  Industrial  develop- 
ment unmatched  In  the  Caribbean,  and  this 
sector  Is  recuperating  rapidly  We  Just  had 
the  best  tourist  season  ever,  and  of.r  agricul- 
ture, whose  earlier  decline  we  turned  around 
during  the  first  fiscal  year  of  my  administra- 


tion, held  Its  growth  right  through  the  reces- 
sion and  continues  to  climb 

We  are  confident  and  optimistic  We  are 
resolving  our  financial  need.s  Our  s(iclal  and 
economic  Infrastructures  are  sound  The 
proportion  of  our  school  age  population  ro- 
Ing  to  school  at  all  levels  Is  as  high  as  that 
of  most  developed  countries  In  the  world 
We  have  taken  stern  measures  to  maintain 
our  fiscal  Integrity.  We  are  Intent  on  rais- 
ing the  overall  productivity  of  the  island 
There  Is  a  quiet  resolve  and  dedication 
amongst  Puerto  Rlcans  to  forge  ahead  There 
is  no  doubt  In  my  mind  that  we  will 

We  are  going  about  our  own  affairs,  afBrm- 
Ing  ourselves  against  the  challenges  of  these 
complex  times,  respectful  of  others  and 
expecting  to  be  respected. 

In  particular,  we  desire  that  our  right  of 
self-determination  be  respected.  We  are 
frankly  tired  of  people  who  can't  locate 
Puerto  Rico  on  the  map.  yet  who,  siding 
with  the  Cubans  In  the  U.N  .  try  to  tell  us 
what  we  should  do  or  what  we  should  be 

The  Puerto  Rlcan  people  have  repeatedly 
made  clear  that  their  concept  of  self-deter- 
mination Is  as  an  autonomous  Common- 
wealth, rather  than  as  an  Independent  na- 
tion. Since  the  Commonwealth  was  founded 
in  1952.  It  has  been  recognized  as  a  highly 
Innovative  and  creative  concept  which  has 
Introduced  a  new  form  of  federal  relation- 
ship In  a  political  statu.s  referendum  in  1967. 
the  Puerto  Rlcan  people  voted  an  overwhelm- 
ing mandate  for  the  Improvement  of  thel/ 
existing  Commonwealth  status,  and  It  was 
under  this  mandate  that  a  Joint  and  bi- 
partisan US  -Puerto  Rico  Ad  Hoc  Advisory 
Group  was  organized  In  1973  to  recommend 
specific  forms  for  such  Improvement.  The 
recommendations  of  this  group  are  now  be- 
fore the  Congress  In  the  form  of  a  revi.sed 
compact  of  union  between  Puerto  Rico  and 
the  United  States  This  compact  l.s  there- 
fore a  new  and  very  Important  stage  of  a 
continuing  process  to  adjust  the  details  of 
US  -Puerto  Rlcan  relations  to  changing  cir- 
cumstances and  to  our  mutual  benefit 

One  of  the  main  purposes  of  this  Compact 
of  Permanent  Union  Is  precisely  to  provide 
Puerto  Rico  with  sufficient  flexibility  to 
have  the  best  possible  opportunity  to  create 
Jobs  and  to  relnvlgorate  Its  economy.  Even 
with  such  flexibility  we  have  a  tough  Job 
ahead  of  us:  without  It.  the  Job  U  far  more 
difficult. 

The  ta.sk  of  creating  new  Jobs  In  Puerto 
Rico  Is  one  In  which  US  Interest  as  well  as 
Its  good  will  should  be  deeply  engaged  The 
matter  Is  sufficiently  serious  to  require  fresh 
thinking  In  both  the  Legislative  and  Execu- 
tive branches  In  the  United  States  regarding 
federal  policies  and  programs  as  thev  affect 
Puerto  Rico. 

The  extension  of  the  Pood  Stamp  Program 
to  Puerto  Rico  has  been  of  enormous  help 
to  tis  In  going  through  the  recession. 

But  I  would  like  to  stress  that  the  ba.slc 
policy  of  the  Commonwealth  Government 
Is  to  create  more  Jobs,  permanent  Jobs  We 
want  to  relnvlgorate  our  economic  develop- 
ment, rather  than  be  dependent  on  welfare 
programs 

Everything  my  government  can  do  to  help 
create  Jobs  Ls  alreadv  in  high  gear  and  as  I 
said,  our  economy  l.s  already  recovering — 
albeit  at  a  slower  pace  than  the  mainland 
economy  What  we  need  most  from  the  Fed- 
eral government  are  policies  that  will  stimu- 
late the  permanent  economic  development  In 
Puerto  Rico.  Such  policies,  for  Instance  as 
contained  In  the  new  section  936  of  the  Tax 
Reform  Bill,  which  would  allow  tax-free 
mainland  repatriation  of  profits  made  bv 
U.S.  companies  on  the  Island,  and  such 
policies  as  are  embodied  In  the  Compact  now 
before  the  Congrress  Indeed,  one  basic 
premise  of  the  Compact  Is  that  Puerto  Rico 
needs  additional  self-government  and  flexi- 


bility becau.se  Congress  and  the  Federal 
Government  cannot  rea-sonably  be  expected 
to  weigh  every  piece  of  legislation  nr  every 
regulation  in  light  of  P\ierto  Rico's  special 
requirements,  and  that  the  Commonwealth 
therefore  must  be  allowed  a  larger  role  In 
determining  how  national  legislation  can 
best  apply  to  the  Lsland 

The  Compact  Is  and  should  be  seen  a.s  a 
part  of  a  continuing  process  by  which  I'uerto 
Rico  can  regain  Its  formerly  impressive 
economic  momentum,  renew  Its  equally  Im- 
pressive social  advances,  and  liLsure  Its  polit- 
ical vitality  and  stablUtv 

The  process  itself  l.s  important.  Self  deter- 
mination. In  a  formula  as  new  and  unusual 
a.-;  that  of  the  Commonwealth  relationship, 
U.  not  and  cannot  be  static  It  must  be  a 
living,  evolving  thing,  adapting  Intelligently 
to  new  realities.  In  a  manner  which  gives 
continued  meaning  and  dl^;nlty  to  a  rela- 
tionship which  has  proved  for  over  a  quar- 
ter century  to  be  remarkably  fruitful  and 
which  has  potential  for  even  greater  growth 
through  Interdependence,  In  an  area  in 
which  Interdependence  Is  clearly  the  key  to 
the  future 

Despite  Ptierto  Rico's  prfspnt,  very  real 
problenis,  both  Americans  and  Puerto  Rlcans 
can  be  proud  of  the  accomplishments  which 
have  already  taken  place  under  Common- 
wealth. Per  capita  Income  In  Ptierto  Rico  lia-s 
risen  from  $121  in  1940  to  over  ?2.ono.  Life 
expectancy  has  soared  from  46  years  to  72 
years.  Illiteracy  has  almo.st  been  wiped  out. 
Educational  and  living  staudard.s  have  taken 
a  quantum  jump  in  the  last  quarter-century 
A  whole  new  middle  class  has  been  created 
and.  by  the  standards  of  most  of  the  world. 
Puerto  Rico  would  be  considered  a  relatively 
affluent  mlddle-cla.ss  society,  with  what  this 
Implies  for  social   and  political   stability 

Most  significant  of  all.  the  robots  of  democ- 
racy go  very  deep  In  I»uerto  Rico,  as  reflected 
by  the  fact' that  85 '"r  of  eligible  voters  actu- 
ally go  to  the  polls  to  vote 

It  Is  no  exaggeration  to  say  that  Puerto 
Rico  ha-s  emerged  as  key  citadel  of  freedom, 
democracy  and  peaceful  development  In  the 
Caribbean.  It  Is  obviously  Important  that  It 
remain  so.  All  this  has  happened  In  an  Is- 
land 100  miles  long  and  35  miles  wide,  whose 
population  of  3  million  adds  up  to  900  per- 
sons per  square  mile  contrasted  with  60  per 
square  mile  In  the  US. 

In  these  troubled  times,  only  rarely  have 
Americans  had  to  be  seriously  preoccupied 
with  the  Caribbean 

But  now  the  situation  Is  different.  It  is 
different  partly  because  recent  events  have 
made  the  Caribbean  area  as  a  whole  very 
unstable.  This  region,  so  strategically  Impor- 
tant to  the  United  States.  find.s  Itself  Increas- 
ingly In  economic  trouble  and  political  fer- 
ment. This  ferment  and  Instability  appear 
to  coincide,  moreover,  with  a  new,  militant 
phase  of  Cuban  revolutionary  activity  Al- 
ready, the  Cubans  have  shown  by  their  will- 
ingness to  serve  as  a  sort  of  "foreign  legion" 
for  the  Soviet  Union  that  they  could  pose  a 
new  threat  to  tranquUlty  and  security  In 
the  Western  Hemisphere.  I  do  not  believe  It 
is  exaggerated  to  suggest  that  Cuba  hopes  to 
convert  much  of  the  Caribbean  area  Into  a 
totalitarian.  Communist  Moc  hostile  to  the 
United  States. 

Puerto  Rico,  on  the  other  hand,  has  shown 
a  wholly  opposite  approach  to  the  Caribbean. 
Puerto  Rico  has  played  an  active  role  for 
vears  In  cooperating  with  and  assisting  other 
Caribbean  nations  In  their  economic  and 
regional  development,  both  through  tech- 
nical assistance  and  by  generating  Carib- 
bean-wide   development    Institutions. 

Some  31,000  official  foreign  visitors  from 
over  100  countries  have  visited  Puerto  Rico 
in  the  last  16  years  to  sti:dy  various  phases 
of  our  Island's  development — many  of  them 
officials  of  high  rank.  Most  came  from  the 
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Caribbean  and  other  parts  of  Latin  America, 
but  there  were  also  many  thousands  from 
.Asia  and  Africa 

In  the  Caribbean  itself,  some  of  the  prin- 
cipal development  Institutions — such  as,  the 
Caribbean  Development  Bank  and  the  Carib- 
bean Investment  Corporation — were  con- 
ceived by  Puerto  Rico. 

We  are  presently  revitalizing  and  refocus- 
Ing  our  technical  assistance  programs,  with 
the  main  accent  on  making  available  to  other 
Caribbean  countries  our  most  pertinent  ex- 
periences m  public  housing,  public  health 
and  cooperative  development — all  areas  in 
which  Puerto  Rico  Is  widely  known  for  Its 
■successful  programs,  many  of  them  highly 
relevant   for   other   developing   countries. 

It  Is  worth  pointing  out  that  the  Carib- 
bean \s  composed  of  many  small  states  with 
special  problems— problems  which  Puerto 
Rico  knows  and  understands.  'What  the  small 
state.s  require  Is  peaceful  development  and 
cooperation,  not  a  disruptive  and  misguided 
revolutionary  violence. 

In  this  broad  contest.  Puerto  Rico's  basic 
importance  Is  that  It  Is  the  key  citadel  of 
democracv  and  stability  in  the  Caribbean.  In- 
deed. Just  as  Cuba  has  become  the  symbol 
of  militant  and  expansionist  Marxism,  the 
Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico  is  the  symbol 
of  liberty,  democracy  and  peaceful  develop- 
ment in  the  Caribbean.  It  is  against  this 
larger  background  that  we  must  view  the 
role  of  Puerto  Rico,  today. 

I  believe  the  Puerto  Rlcan  people  are  up 
to  the  broader  challenge  that  confronts  us 
.ind  the  United  States  indeed  the  challenge 
that  confronts  democracy  The  extent  to 
which  we  can  be  helpful,  however,  depends 
In  considerable  measure  on  the  understand- 
ing of  our  po.ssibllities  by  the  United  States, 
and  the  framing  of  the  policies  to  take  full 
advantage  of  our  potential  I  do  not  bellevp 
there  Is  widespread  understanding  of  th'":»» 
possibilities  throughout  the  policy  making 
bodies,  although  there  are  some  notable  ex- 
ceptions. I  am  certain  that  the  contribution 
which  the  members  of  the  press  can  make 
in  bringing  Puerto  Rico's  larger  potential 
Into  focus  can  be  of  Invaluable  service  to 
the  United  States,  to  Puerto  Rico  and  to  the 
common  values  which  we  hold  very  dearly. 

What  we  Puerto  Rlcans  have  been  able  to 
accomplish  in  the  past  would  have  been  im- 
possible without  the  understanding  and  col- 
laboration of  the  Unit.ed  States.  Today,  once 
more,  we  need  that  understanding  and 
collaboration. 

This  Is  whv  I  believe  that  it  1=  Important 
that  the  Compact  now  before  Congress  be 
acted  on  "with  all  deliberate  speed".  Puerto 
Rico  must  be  able  to  continue  Its  role  as  the 
democratic  citadel  In  the  Caribbean. 

A  great  deal  Is  at  stake.  I  am  confident 
that  with  our  Joint  efforts  the  task  can  be 
done— with  all  that  this  signifies  for  democ- 
racy and  peaceful  development  In  the  Carib- 
bean as  a  whole 


[From  San  Juan,  P.R  .  El  Mundo, 

May  21,  19761 

The  Sad  Story:  Whttx  House   New  Compact 

(By  A    W,  Maldonado) 

Governor  Hern^nde?  Col6n  stated  in 
Wa.shington  on  Wednesday  his  personal  be- 
lief that  the  'WTiite  House  has  stopped  the 
New  Compact  to  please  the  New  Progressive 
Party  A  White  House  spokesman  Immedi- 
ately denied  this  Richard  Parsons,  the  per- 
son "entrusted  with  coordinating  everything 
related  to  the  New  Compact  In  the  White 
House,  denied  spe'-lflcally  that  the  consider- 
ation of  the  bin  has  been  delayed  for  politi- 
cal reasons. 

According  to  Mr  Parsons,  the  White 
House  is  doing  evervthing  possible  to  ex- 
pedite the  studv  of  a  bill  which  is  greatly 
complex.  Very  soon,  he  said.  It  will  be  ready 


to    send    Its   recommendations    to   the    Con- 
gress. _ 

These  remarks  from  the  White  House  offi- 
cial are  interesting.  Let  us  analyze  them 
carefully. 

We  should  remember  that  the  Ad  Hoc 
Committee  which  produced  the  New  Com- 
pact bin  was  created  by  the  then  President, 
Mr.  Nixon,  and  Governor  Hernandez  Col6n 
However,  when  the  Committee  finished  Its 
work  and  was  ready  to  submit  its  report 
directly  to  the  President,  the  latter  refused 
to  receive  it.  Marlow  Cook,  a  former  Re- 
publican Senator  for  Kentucky,  who  had 
presided  the  United  States  delegation  In 
the  Committee,  tried  unsuccessfully  on 
various  occasions  to  bring  the  report  and 
deliver  It  to  the  now  President,  Mr  Ford. 
Feeling  frustrated,  what  Senator  Cook  did 
was  to  take  the  report  to  the  White  House 
and  leave  It  with  an  assistant. 

This  was  no  accident  It  was  learned  that 
the  'White  House  feared  that  the  delivery  of 
the  report  might  be  used  for  political  pur- 
poses in  Puerto  Rico  The  high  leadership  of 
the  New  Progressive  Party  had  already  made 
a  strong  campaign  against  the  bill,  alleging 
that  it  is  not  only  bad  In  itself,  but  that 
the  Populares  want  to  use  1;  to  cover  up 
their  "economic  failure"  in  Puerto  Rico. 

This  fear  had  been  manifested  since  the 
beginning  of  the  Ad  Hoc  Committee  In  1973 
something  very  untisual  happened  at  the 
VThlte  House  concerning  the  Committee, 
The  group  had  been  Invited  to  hold  its  first 
meeting  In  the  'White  House,  with  President 
Nixon  himself  attending  There  was  such  a 
great  Interest  that  the  White  House  changed 
the  date  of  the  meeting  to  make  sure  the 
President  would  be  there 

But  the  President  never  showed  up  Even 
more  unusual,  the  press  was  not  allowed  to 
cover  this  meeting  untK  it  had  ended  Even 
though  all  kinds  of  arrangements  had  been 
made  when  the  Puerto  Rlcan  newspaper 
men  went  to  the  'White  House  they  were 
informed  at  the  gate  that  there  was  no 
knowledge  of  any  activity  related  to  Puerto 
Rico,  ^        ,. 

Nothing  of  this  was  accidental  either  I. 
was  learned  that  there  were  last  minute 
changes  Ui  the  White  House  concerning  this 
ceremonv.  And  perhaps  It  was  not  pure  co- 
incidence that  the  highest  NPP  leadership 
had  been  In  Washington  during  those  days. 
Well,  eight  months  have  elapsed  since 
Cook  left  the  Ad  Hoc  Committee  report  at 
the  White  House,  and  as  of  this  moment 
the  'White  House  has  said  nothing  either  In 
favor  or  against  the  bir.. 

The  'White  House  is  stipposed  to  be  a  model 
of  efflclencv.  The  Ad  Hoc  Committee  In  fact 
made  a  profound  study  of  everything  con- 
cerning the  proposed  changes  in  the  New 
Compact.  It  Is  difficult  to  beUeve  now  that 
at  the  end  of  eight  months  It  has  not  been 
able   to  establish   its   position 

Meanwhile,  the  Republican  representa- 
tives m  the  Congress  have  done  everything 
possible  to  stop  consideration  of  the  bill, 
alleging  that  consideration  should  not  pro- 
ceed without  knowing  the  opinion  of  the 
White  House. 

Evervbodv  knows  that  Hemr»nde7  CoI6n 
committed  himself  to  give  Jackson  the  22 
Puerto  Rlcan  votes  in  the  Democratic  con- 
vention. If  Jackson  would  compromise  to 
Dush  the  New  Compact  In  the  Senate.  The 
Governor  and  the  Resident  Commissioner, 
Jaime  Benltz,  were  already  counting  with 
the  assistance  of  Congressman  Phillip  Burton 
to  push  the  bill  In  the  House. 

The  Puerto  Rlcan  Republicans,  led  bv 
Luis  A  Ferr^.  met  one  Sunday  and  decided 
to  give  President  Ford  the  eight  Puerto 
Rican  votes  to  the  Republican  convention 
Not  much  Imagination  Is  needed  to  think 
that  there  Is  also  an  agreement  here:  In 
exchange  for  those  eight  votes.  Ford  was 
committed   to   stop   the  New   Compact.   And 
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It  Is  quite  obvlouB  how  much  lAc.  Ford  needs 
eacii  d->legat«  he  might  get.      T 

So  It  Is  absurd  that  the  Whli^  House  may 
•ay  now  that  It  U  handling  the  Hew  Compact 
completely  free  from  ail  partlsati  considera- 
tion, I 

But.  thla  Is  not  only  absurdj   It  also  di- 
rectly contradicts  everything  that  the  high 
NPP  leadership   has   been   saylii  in   Puerto 
Rico.    This    leadership    has   don^  everythmg 
within  Its  power  to  defeat  the  N^w  Compact; 
and  If  It  could  not  stop  it  In  »  democratic 
Congress,  at  least  delay  It.  So.  tftie  fact  that 
It   Is   now   considered   Impossible   to  have  a 
referendum  this  year  about  the  bill,  haa  to 
be  a  triumph  for  the  NPP.  It  has  achieved 
Its  goal 
Truly,  all  of  this  la  highly  disgusting. 
No  matter  which  partv  may  be  In  power; 
Puerto   Rico   has   the   right   to  #xpect   that 
the  White  House  handle  our  affairs  with  the 
dignity,  dispatch,  and  seriousness  which  the 
existing    relations    between    oiu-    respective 
communities    demand.    No   matter   how   the 
government     party     be     named,     Bo    matter 
whether  It  may  be  asking  for  an  Improved 
Commonwealth    or    for   Statehood   or   Inde- 
pendence. Puerto  Rico  has  the  right  that  the 
White  House  not  plav  politics  with  our  re- 
quest. The  White  House  has  plaved  politics 
with  the  New  Compact    This  began,  speclfl- 
cally.  when  the  plans  were  changed  for  the 
inaugural  meeting  in  1973  and  It  continues 
to  the  present  day. 

It  was  the  duty  of  the  White  House  to 
send  Its  opinion  to  the  Congress,  either  In 
favor  or  against,  as  early  as  possible,  so  as 
to  continue  the  process  of  analysis  In  the 
Congress  and  submit  the  matter  to  the  peo- 
ple of  Puerto  Rico  That  is  called  ■democ- 
racy: which  In  this  case  has  been  a  victim 
of  politicking  It  Is  hard  to  think  how  this 
sad  story  of  the  White  House  and  the  New 
Compact  may  have  any  positive  effect  Who 
can  believe  that  a  lack  of  respect  Is  the 
way  to  assure  permanent  union  between 
Puerto  Rico  and  the  United  States' 


May  24,  1976 


SUPERMARKETS    CONCEDE    IN 
INDIVIDUAL  PRICING  BATTLE 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Illlnoi.s  (Mr.  Annunzio)  Is 
recoenlzed  for  5  minutes 

Mr  ANNUNZIO.  Mr.  Speaker.  If  the 
battle  over  computerized  checkouts  has 
proved  anythln!^  It  is  that  you  can  expect 
a  flRht  when  you  tread  on  the  American 
consunier'.s  most  sacred  ground"  com- 
parative shopping. 

It  was  in  defense  of  thLs  pround  that 
consumers  balked  almost  Immediately 
after  the  new  computerized  checkout  sys- 
tems were  installed  on  a  trial  basis  last 
spring  bringing  with  them  the  dLs- 
appearanre  of  individual  pricing.  Con- 
sumers said  this  absence  would  prevent 
repeated  comparison  of  prices  as  they 
shopped  and  Insisted  that  the  prices  be 
put  back  on  the  products. 

Tlie  supermarkets  held  f^rm  at  first 
sayuiL'  Uiat  th(>  tune  atid  money  savings 
which  resulted  from  not  having  to  stamp 
prices  would  eventually  prove  Itself 

Now.  I  am  happy  to  report  that  the 
battle  is  almost  over  and  consumers 
appear  to  have  regained  their  threatened 
territory  Votes  taken  recently  by  the 
National  Association  of  Food  Chains— 
NAFC— and  the  Supermarket  Institute— 
SMI— two  of  the  Nations  largest  food 
industry    trade    associations,    have    vir- 


tually  decided   the    Issue— at   least   for 
the  time  being. 

Both  groups  now  support  the  retention 
of  individual  prices  whenever  the  com- 
puterized checkout  systems  are  used. 

Certainly,  the  universal  product  code 

UPC— seemed  like  a  good  Idea  when  It 
was  first  introduced  last  year.  It  was 
efficient  enough  to  save  at  least  one  food 
chain  over  $2  million  every  year.  It  was 
more  accurate  than  the  old-fashioned 
cash  register  system  because  It  gave  the 
shopper  a  complete  list  oi  the  bought 
Items  and  their  prices.  And.  Ic  shortened 
the  waiting  period  in  the  checkout  lines 
which,  after  all.  is  the  worst  part  of 
food  shopping  next  to  high  prices.  But 
the  UPC  system  did  not  allow  consumers 
to  see  the  prices  marked  on  the  goods 
and  they  were  wUling  to  give  up  all  the 
rest  In  order  to  keep  that  individual 
pricing. 

The  supermarket  representatives 
claimed  that  the  systems  had  not  had  a 
fair  chance  and  that  shoppers  would 
readily  accept  them  soon. 

To  find  out  I,  as  chairman  of  the  Con- 
sumer Affairs  Subcommittee,  suggested 
a  trip  for  the  committee  members  to  a 
newly  installed  UPC  computerized  super- 
market to  determine  for  ourselves  why 
the  consumers  were  so  up  in  arms  At 
this  meeting  both  consumers  and  the 
supermarket  representatives  would  be 
given  the  chance  to  ilemonstrate  their 
feelings  about  individual  pricemarking 
right  there  in  the  store.  At  that  lime  I 
was  convinced  that  although  the  new 
systems  were  a  boon  to  consumers  In 
terms  of  time,  the  price  of  each  item 
should  be  shown.  My  visit  to  the  Sevema 
Park.  Md  .  Giant  proved  just  that  to  me 
and  afterwards  I  agreed  to  cosponsor  a 
bill  (H.R.  3126)  which  required  that  all 
packaged  commodities  be  labeled  with 
the  selling  price. 

As  it  now  appears,  this  legislation  will 
not  be  necessary  due  to  the  voluntary 
return  of  the  Industry  to  Item  pricing. 
However,  if  the  supermarkets  renig  on 
their  promises  and  decide  later  to  remove 
the  prices,  such  a  bill  would  again  become 
necessary. 

The  tide  which  eventually  forced  the 
food  stores  to  change  their  decision  be- 
gan to  turn  this  past  March  when  a  Uni- 
versity of  Michigan  study,  commissioned 
by  the  industry,  determined  the  effects 
of  eliminating  individual  pricing. 

The  findings  of  the  study  indicated 
that  consumers  in  scanner  stores— stores 
without  individual  pricemarking— tend 
to  compartive  shop  less  and  also  err 
more  often  in  their  recall  of  prices.  Later 
research  has  al.so  shown  that  for  these 
reasons.  47  percent  of  the  shoppers 
would  switch  stores  in  order  to  have  the 
benefits  of  individual  pricing. 

The  consumers  had  been  right  from 
the  beginning.  Prices  must  be  stamped 
individually  m  order  for  the  shopper  to 
have  the  best  chance  of  knowing  and 
comparing  prices.  And  now.  with  the 
food  chains  ready  to  comply,  the  con- 
sumer movement  in  America  can  sit  back 
and  enjoy  one  of  its  sweetest  victories 
ever. 


Consumers  can  adapt  to  .shopping 
changes  if  there  is  a  sound  rea^son;  the 
success  of  unit  prices  has  proved  that. 
And  anyone  who  visits  a  supermarket 
can  .see  from  the  number  of  pocket  cal- 
culators in  the  aLsles  that  it  was  not  an 
aversion  to  the  UPC  computers  that  wa.-; 
raising  the  ire  of  shoppers  either.  It  was 
simply  that  they  do  not  want  to  see  the 
price  stamped  on  each  individual  prod- 
uct replaced  by  a  series  of  unreadable 
parallel  lines. 

It  is  not  my  intent  here  to  take  to  ta.sk 
the  supermarket  chains  which  have  in- 
vested in  these  systems,  for  surely  the 
UPC  can  make  the  process  of  food  shop- 
ping easier  for  the  consumer.  The  will- 
ingness of  the  supermarket  chains  to 
agree  to  a  proposal  I  made  to  them  last 
spring  not  to  raLse  the  prices  of  prod- 
ucts already  placed  on  the  shelves  has 
shovfu  me  that  the  stores  want  to  co- 
operate with  consumers'  wishes 

I  feel  as  the  consumers  do  that  the 
best  of  both  worlds  can  be  combined  into 
a  system  which  provides  the  greatest  ac- 
curacy and  speed  for  the  consumer  while 
not  denying  him  the  right  to  compara- 
tively shop  In  short,  the  UPC  is  a  good 
idea,  but  only  when  accompanied  by  In- 
dividual pricing. 

I  do  not  believe  that  this  combination 
approach  would  be  denying  progress  as 
some  have  suggested.  Surely,  any  sys- 
tem is  progressive  which  would  help  con- 
sumers filter  through  the  number  of 
producUs  and  .he  inflated  claims  made 
about  them  Presently,  only  51  out  of  the 
over  40.000  supermarkets  in  the  country 
are  equipped  for  the  computerization  of 
the  universal  product  coding.  Many  more 
are  projected. 

As  one  representative  of  consumer  in- 
terests in  the  House.  I  invite  them,  hut 
only  If  the  prices  are  coded  for  the  con- 
sumer's benefit  first  by  having  the 
amount  stamped  on  each  individual 
item,  and  then  for  the  computer  with  the 
imlversal  product  code. 


CITIES  A  BETTER  INVESTMENT 
FOR  BANKS  THAN  LONDON  LOCK- 
HEED. OR  THE  REITS 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  Hoase.  the  gentle- 
man from  Wisconsin  <Mr.  Ret7ss^  Is  rec- 
ognized for  20  minutes 

Mr.  REUSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  resi- 
dents and  businesses  of  our  central  cities 
are  being  seriously  short-chansed  In 
terms  of  credit  needed  to  sustain  and 
Improve  their  economic  life.  The  Na- 
tion's banks,  for  the  most  part,  continue 
to  view  the  central  city  as  somehow  not 
creditworthy. 

Yet  the  record  shows  that  investment 
In  the  central  city  Is  often  more  sound 
and  prudent  than  many  of  the  more 
"glamorous"  investments  the  banks  have 
Indulged  In  so  heavily.  There  are  plenty 
of  central  city  homeowners  and  busi- 
nessmen who  are  just  as  good  a  credit 
risk— in  fact,  better— than  Perm  Cen- 
tral, I^ckheed,  W.  T.  Grant,  some  of  the 
fast-buck  real  estate  investment  trusts. 

This  is  not  to  suggest  that  the  banks 
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alone  have  the  responsibility  for  main- 
taining the  viability  of  the  central  cities. 
Federal  policies — a  sound  economy,  na- 
tional welfare  reform  and  health  insur- 
ance, well-targeted  revenue  sharing — 
ma-^t  support  the  effort.  But  it  certainly 
woiild  help  If  the  banks  which  boast  of 
"Our  Man  in  Singapore"  understood  also 
the  value  of  "Our  Man  in  the  Central 
City." 

There  follows  a  speech  on  this  subject 
I  am  delivering  tonight  before  the  Na- 
tional Conference  on  Urban  and  Com- 
munity Economic  Development  of  the 
American  Bankers  Association  at  the 
L'Enfant    Plaza    Hotel    in    Washington, 

DC  : 

Banks   and  tux  Central  Crry 

Despite  reports  to  the  contrary,  where  leg- 
islation Is  concerned,  the  American  Bankers 
Association  and  I  have  a  lot  in  common.  We 
win  some    and   we  lose  sorcie. 

As  you  recall,  the  ABA  back  In  1613  per- 
ceived that  the  proposal  for  a  Federal  Re- 
serve was  socialism,  and  fought  It  tooth  and 
nail  You  lost  that  one,  and  today  we  have 
a  central  bank,  just  like  all  the  other  coun- 
tries. 

Then  In  1933,  during  the  panic,  FDR  pro- 
p<j6ed  a  Federal  Deposit  Insurance  You 
foupht  that  one,  on  the  ground  that  It 
might  hurt  profits  You  lost  that  one,  too — 
and  the  nation  has  emerged  from  the  recent 
wave  of  bank  failures  without  an  insured 
depositors  laslng  a  dime. 

Last  year,  when  I  proposed  that  banks 
report  what  portion  of  the  nation's  credit 
they  were  allocating  to  such  areas  as  hous- 
ing, small  business,  and  the  Inner  city,  the 
ABA  fought  that  one.  You  won,  and  I  lost. 

This  year  Congressman  St  Oermaln  of 
Rl.ode  Island  and  I  proposed  a  restructuring 
of  the  financial  Industry  to  provide  a  better 
delivery  of  credit,  to  Improve  the  position 
of  the  average  saver  and  borrower,  and  build 
a  more  dependable  regulatory  system.  The 
ABA  railed  the  St  Germaln-Reuss  bUl 
"abhorrent",  and  vowed  to  extirpate  it  root 
and  branch.  You  won.  and  I  lost. 

Yes,  we  both  win  some,  and  we  lose  some. 

The  fact  that  the  American  Bankers  Asso- 
ciation Is  willing  to  sit  down  today  and  talk 
about  the  needs  of  the  cities  is  encouraging. 
I  am  happy  that  you  have  a  permanent  Urban 
and  Community  Affairs  Committee,  and  that 
you've  been  able  to  put  excellent  people  like 
Tom  Stanton  and  Tom  Ahart  In  charge. 

These  are  encouraging  signs  for  an  associ- 
ation which  has  not  been  known  for  Its  pro- 
gressive stances,  or  for  its  early  warning  sys- 
tems on  the  nation's  social  problems. 

Growing  numbers  of  bankers  do  see  the 
very  real  dancer  of  a  .society  deeply  divided  by 
race  or  wealth.  Growing  numbers,  too,  see 
the  expansion  of  opportunity  for  minorities, 
and.  the  revltaU'iatlon  of  our  Inner  cities,  as 
simply  "gfxid  business",  as  forgotten  re- 
sources with  profit  potential.  Many  more  are 
aware  that  the  continued  decline  I'f  inner 
cities  can  be  extremely  "bad  business",  and 
that  there  are  not  enough  suburban  shelters 
to  accommodate  every  bankUig  fllgh*  from 
the  city. 

Whatever  the  motivation — self-interest  or 
enlightenment — the  Important  thing  Is  the 
end  result  Modest-Income  people,  trapped  In 
the  central  city,  couldn't  care  less  about 
motivation.  They  seek  concrete  action. 

The  pap  between  Imaj^e  and  reality  yawns 
ever  wider  when  we  talk  about  Inner  cities, 
the  poor,  houslntr,  and  the  myriad  social  Ills 
that  go  along  with  neglect. 

The  urban  crisis  remains  with  us  as  a  full- 
blown crisis  Despite  individual  worthy  proj- 
ects, the  problems  of  urban  America  haTe  not 


been  solved.  The  trend  of  neglect  and  decay 
has  not  been  reversed,  despite  brave  state- 
ments to  the  contrary. 

Let  me  be  very  clear;  I  am  not  suggest- 
ing that  banks,  by  themselves,  are  able  to 
.solve  the  problems  of  the  cities.  That  re- 
quires a  much  broader  effort.  That  broader 
effort  must  surely  Include. 

1.  Trading  In  our  economic  stagflation  for 
a  national  policy  of  full  employment  with- 
out Inflation,  ijnemployment  saddles  the 
city  with  huge  additional  expenditures  for 
welfare,  crime,  drugs  and  social  services. 
Inflation  adds  to  the  cost  of  everjrthlng  a 
city  must  buy.  Taken  together,  unemploy- 
ment and  Inflation  are  the  greatest  single 
cause  of  the  Jeopardy  of  the  New  Yorks  and 
the  Detrolts,  the  Newarks  and  the  Phlla- 
delphlas  The  greatest  favor  that  Washing- 
ton could  do  for  the  cities — and  for  every- 
one else — Is  to  get  rid  of  the  Idea  that  full 
employment  without  Inflation  Is  Impossible. 

2.  Two  of  the  biggest  city  expenditures  are 
for  welfare  and  health.  Yet  they  are  essen- 
tially national,  rather  than  local,  problems 
A  national  welfare  reform,  and  national 
health  Insurance,  would  greatly  ease  the  cit- 
ies' burdens. 

3  Somehow,  state  and  local  governments 
must  modernize  themselves,  pursue  economy 
and  efficiency  The  new  revenue  sharing  pro- 
gram now  on  its  way  through  Congress  would 
greatly  strengthen  public  participation  in  the 
local  governmental  process.  This  Improved 
public  participation  might  be  Just  the  cata- 
lyst needed  for  state  and  local  government 
modernization. 

Yes,  the  salvation  of  our  cities  requires 
much  more  than  Just  a  better  focus  on  city 
problems  by  our  banking  system 

But  It  also  does  require  that  better  focus. 
The  very  life  and  death  of  a  community — 
a  neighborhood — Is  dependent  on  the  avail- 
ability of  credit  from  local  lending  Institu- 
tions for  local  housing  and  bvislne.sses  With- 
out It.  no  neighborhood  can  survive,  and 
deterioration  Is  inevitable. 

Dl.scrlmlnatory  lending  practices — the  red- 
lining of  whole  neighborhoods — has  come 
under  Increasing  scrutiny  by  both  the  fed- 
eral and  state  governments.  The  evidence 
strongly  supports  those  who  point  to  the 
banking  and  thrift  industries  as  major  cul- 
prits in  the  continuing  decline  of  our  inner 
city  areas. 

Yes.  discrimination  In  lending  still 
exists — and  not  only  on  the  basis  of  geog- 
raphy, but  on  the  basis  of  race. 

The  December,  1975.  report  of  the  U.S. 
Civil  Rights  Commission  described  discrim- 
ination In  mortgage  lending  prior  to  the 
1968  Fair  Housing  Law: 

"Mort.gage  lenders  were  left  free  to  con- 
sider minorities  as  less  desirable  risks  than 
whites,  regardless  of  the  minority  appli- 
cant's personal  or  financial  worth.  They 
routmely  refused  to  provide  minorities 
mortgages  for  homes  in  nonmlnorlty  areas. 
These  practices  were  stoutly  defended  as 
essential  elements  of  prudent  banking  by 
lenders  and  regulatory  aigency  personnel 
alike" 

The  report  goes  on  to  tell  how  a  recent 
study  of  mortgage  lending  practices  in  Hart- 
ford, Coniiecticut  shows  that  the  1968  Act 
has  not  eliminated  racial  discrimination 
practices: 

"Rather,  it  is  apparent  that  such  practices 
have  gone  underground.  Racially  discrimina- 
tory policies  are  now  rarely  espoused  openly, 
but  the  traditional  banking  attitudes  and 
perceptions  about   minorities  persist." 

1974  surveys  by  the  Federal  Home  Loan 
Bank  Board,  the  Federal  Reserve  Board,  the 
Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Corporation,  and 
the  Comptroller  of  the  Currency  suggest 
that  the  rate  of  rejection  of  mortgage  loan 
applicants    was    almost    double    for    black 


applicants  than  for  white  applicants — even 
for  some  persons  with  the  same  income,  the 
same  assets,  the  same  indebtedness,  and  the 
same  number  of  years  in  the  present  job. 
Furthermore,  aside  from  outright  rejection. 
many  minority  applicants  who  do  succeed 
have  to  pay  higher  interest  rates  and  higher 
down  payrnents 

Both  the  federal  and  local  govern mente 
are  handicapped  In  dealing  with  these  prob- 
lems by  a  lack  of  Information  on  flows  of 
credit.  The  Home  Mortgage  Disclosure  Act 
of  1975 — aimed  at  the  redlining  practice — 
will  give  us  some  of  the  answers.  Similar 
laws  requiring  disclosure  of  the  location  ol 
mortgage  loans  have  been  adopted  recently 
m  New  York,  Massachusetts  and  California. 

The  traditional  excuse  for  redlining— for 
a  bank's  allocating  credit  away  from  re- 
habilitating the  Inner  city,  or  from  upgrad- 
ing run-down  commercial  areas,  or  from 
grubstaking  a  minority  business — Is  that  the 
central  city  probably  Isn't  credit-worthy, 
and  that  the  bank  must  deal  prudently  and 
soundly  with  other  people's  money 

I'll  go  along  that  banking  ought  to  be 
prudent  and  sound. 

But  let  us  not  forget  that  all  financial  In- 
stitutions are  given  their  exclusive  chsirters. 
under  their  enabling  statutes,  "to  serve  the 
public  need".  If  a  lending  Institution  Is  going 
to  make  loans  In  the  lower  end  of  the 
credit-worthiness  spectrum,  let  those  loans 
at  least  be  channeled  to  where  the  public's 
need  Is  greatest  I  am  convinced  that  there 
are  lots  of  central  city  homeowners  and  busi- 
nessmen who  are  Just  as  good  a  credit  risk — 
in  fact,  better — than  Penn  Central.  Lockheed. 
W.  T.  Grant,  and  some  of  the  fast-buck  real 
estate  investment  trusts  which  have  si- 
phoned off  so  much  bank  credit  in  recent 
years 

It  Is  also  said.  In  opposition  to  fuller  bank 
participation  in  central  city  development, 
that — credit-worthiness  aside^these  opera- 
tions are  not  too  profitable  for  the  banks. 

Perhaps  this  Is  so  But  I  seem  to  note  a 
whole  group  of  activities  conducted  by  some 
of  our  most  proper  banks  far,  far  away  from 
the  central  city  that  aren't  particularly 
profitable  either. 

Just  for  one  example,  how  do  you  account 
for  the  vogue  in  the  last  few  years  of  the 
London  branch?  In  recent  years,  U.S  banke 
have  opened  some  55  branches,  and  acquired 
some  150  affiliated  companies,  in  London. 
Basically,  what  all  except  the  Mggest  do  is 
to  borrow  high-priced  EurodoUv..-s  and  lend 
them  out  again  at  a  percentage  point  or  two 
higher  interest  rate. 

The  London  branch  idea  has  been  mar- 
velous for  bidding  up  the  price  of  oS5ce  space 
li,  the  city  of  London.  It's  been  salubrious 
for  the  egos  of  many  of  our  ablest  bankers. 

And  all  for  what?  For  greater  profits''  Not 
on  your  life.  Figures  that  the  Federal  Reserve 
System  has  Just  made  available  to  me  In- 
dicate that  the  30  largest  U.S.  multi-national 
banks,  all  with  London  offices,  and  a  far 
lower  rate  of  return  on  total  assets — 49  per- 
cent—  than  the  5,800  Federal  Reserve  mem- 
ber banks — .78  percent  (for  1974  the  most 
recent  year  for  which  figures  are  a'-allable) 
This  suggests  that  foreign  branching  has 
decreased  rather  than  augmented  profits 

The  lesson  Is  clear.  If  banks  are  going  to 
undertake  low-profit  or  no-profit  activities, 
why  not  do  It  at  home,  where  it  will  serve 
the  "needs  of  the  community",  the  reason 
the  bank  was  given  the  charter  In  the  first 
place? 

Maybe  we  need  a  new  set  of  social  valuee. 
Instead  of  bragging  about  Out  Man  in 
Singapore,  why  not  get  our  kicks  by  bragging 
about  our  Man  In  the  Central  City?  Why  not 
be  the  first  American  bank  to  close  down 
an  unnecessary  branch  In  the  City  of  London, 
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and  open  up  a  branch  In   lu  own  Central 
City? 

This  dreary  record  Is  why  I'm  so  delighted 
at  the  few  gralna  of  sand  that  are  at  work 
on  the  oyster  of  the  banking  system. 

A  cheer,  for  example,  for  the  attitude  ex- 
Dressed  recently  by  Ron  Grzywlnslcl,  Chair- 
man of  the  $39  million  South  Side  National 
Bank  In  Chicago: 

"Bankers  should  do  more  than  lend  money: 
they  should  get  Involved,  using  their  tech- 
nical expertise  to  help  with  revltallzatlon 
Social  change  coats  money  for  development 
plans,  but  an  Investment  In  the  community 
generates  future  profits.  The  immediate  drain 
on  bank  earnings  Is  cheap  compmxed  to  the 
costs  of  the  Ills." 

A  second  cheer  for  Wells  Fargo  Bank  of 
California.  Six  years  ago  It  sent  up  a  special 
program  of  direct  loans  to  minority  busi- 
nesses which  didn't  meet  normal  credit 
standards.  Wells  Fargo  now  reports  that 
los.«es  on  these  loans  have  been  "well  below 
expectations". 

A  third  cheer  to  the  Neighborhood  Housing 
Service  sponsored  by  the  federal  financial 
regulatory  agencies.  In  more  than  30  com- 
munities, financial  Institutions.  Including 
banks,  are  channeling  needed  credit  Into 
central  city  housing  conservation  areas, 
pooling  their  risks  as  they  go. 

And  an  extra  loud  cheer  to  your  Urban  and 
Economic  Affairs  Committee,  for  Its  labors 
and  for  this  conference 

But  to  avoid  the  charge  of  tokenism,  the 
banking  comn  unity  needs  to  take  some 
modest  risks,  to  move  out  of  the  old  tradi- 
tional mold,  and  to  reach  out  for  new  cus- 
tomers who  don't  have  five-Inch  thick  dos- 
siers of  prior  credit  experience. 

It  needs  to  keep  and  publicize  accurate 
statistics  on  how  much  credit  Is  really  going 
to  these  areas. 

It  needs  to  send  Us  brightest  young  men 
(and  yoxing  women.  I  hope)  not  to  London 
or  Singapore,  but  to  Bedford-Stuyvesant  and 
to  Watts.  The  great  law  firms  encourage  their 
Juniors  to  engage  heavily  in  pro  bono  work. 
Why  not  the  great  banks? 

This  new  order  of  the  ages  will  mean  de- 
livery of  credit,  on  a  non-dlscrlmlnatory 
basis,  to  all  segments  of  society,  to  all  tu^as. 
It  will  mean  foregoing  some  frills,  some  for- 
eign speculative  efforts,  some  high-flying 
schemes.  In  favor  of  the  public  Interest  In 
your  own  communities. 

Recently  I  characterized  the  American 
Bankers  Association — accurately.  I  believe — 
as  a  dinosaur  mired  In  Its  own  selfish  Inter- 
ests. Nothing  could  make  me  happier  than  to 
be  able  to  hall  the  ABA.  born  again  In  1976. 
as  a  tiger  for  the  public  Interest. 
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PRINTING  STANDARDS 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tlewoman from  New  York  <Ms.  Holtz- 
MAN)    Is  recognized  for  15  minutes. 

Ms  HOLTZMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
May  7  the  Joint  Committee  on  Printing 
refused  to  reprint  In  the  Congressional 
Record  several  passages  submitted  by 
Representative  Lent  from  books  banned 
by  a  Long  Island.  N.Y.,  school  board.  In 
doing  so,  the  joint  committee  referred 
to  the  rules  governing  the  Record  which 
prohibit  profanity  and  vulgarism. 

Proponents  of  the  school  board's  de- 
cision to  ban  the  books— which  Included 
two  Pulitzer  Prize  winners — now  cite  the 
refusal  to  print  passages  from  the 
banned  books  in  the  Record  as  support 
for  the  school  board's  decision.  This  Is 
an  unfortunate  confusion  of  purpose 
since  the  Rules  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives have  nothing  to  do  with  liter- 


ary merit  As  Thomas  Jefferson  stated 
in  his  "Manual  of  Parliamentary  Prac- 
tice" for  the  House  of  Representatives: 

Whether  these  forms  be  in  all  cases  the 
most  rational  or  not  Is  really  not  of  so  great 
Importance  It  Is  much  more  material  that 
there  should  be  a  rule  to  go  by  .  .  .  that 
there  may  be  a  uniformity  of  proceeding 
In  business  not  subject  to  the  caprice  of 
the  Speaker  or  captiousness  of  the  mem- 
bers It  Is  very  material  that  order,  decency, 
and  regularity  be  preserved  In  a  dignified 
public  body. 

In  furtherance  of  tliese  purposes,  for 
example,  the  Rules  of  the  Hoase  of  Rep- 
resentatives do  not  even  permit  Members 
to  refer  to  each  other  in  the  first  person. 
Thus,  Representatives  are  referred  to  as 
"the  gentleman  from  Nebraska"  or  "the 
gentlewoman  from  New  York."  A  Mem- 
ber cannot,  during  debate,  call  another 
a  fool  or  an  idiot,  a  racist  or  a  pip>squeak, 
even  if  that  Is  the  case,  and  have  it 
printed  In  the  Record. 

The  purpose  of  the  rules  of  the  House 
Is  to  maintain  an  atmosphere  In  which 
the  business  of  the  House  can  be  carried 
on  with  a  minimum  of  animosity  and  a 
maximum  of  dignity.  They  were  never 
intended  to  foster  Intellectual  curiosity 
or  literary  excellence. 

Material  from  Chaucer's  "Wife  of 
Bath."  Shakespeare's  "Henry  IV"  an^ 
"Henry  V, "  tlie  Webster's  Collegiate  Dic- 
tionary, and  the  Watergate  transcripts, 
could  be  censored  in  full  or  In  part  under 
the  House  rules.  Hopefully,  even  the  Is- 
land Trees  School  Board  has  not  re- 
moved these  books  from  its  shelves. 

To  confuse  a  good  book  with  the  Con- 
gressional Record  Is  equivalent  to  con- 
fusing a  Rembrandt  with  the  Illustra- 
tions in  a  Department  of  Agriculture 
pamphlet.  To  condemn  American 
schoolchildren  to  an  intellectual  diet  re- 
stricted to  Congressional  Record  stand- 
ards would  starve  our  schoolchildren,  by 
depriving  Uieni  of  the  richness  and  vari- 
ety of  literature  and  indeed  of  education 
Itself, 


THE  FEDERAL  ROLE  IN  HIGHER 
EDUCATION 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  genUe- 
man  from  Indiana  'Mr.  Brademas'  Is 
recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  my  good 
friend,  the  distinguished  gentleman  from 
New  Jersey  (Mr  Thompson)  has  for  22 
years  served  as  a  member  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Education  and  Labor,  and  is 
now  its  ranking  majority  member. 

During  my  own  .service  on  the  commit- 
tee it  has  been  my  privilege  to  work 
closely  with  "Thompy"  on  a  great  var- 
iety of  matters,  but  if  any  of  our  mutual 
ventures  has  given  me  special  pleasure, 
it  has  been  in  the  area  of  legislation  af- 
fecting higher  education. 

The  ILst  of  public  laws  touching  on 
higher  education  of  which  Frank  Thomp- 
son has  been  a  principal  sponsor  is  im- 
pre.ssive.  They  include  the  National  De- 
fense Education  Act  of  19,58,  the  Higher 
Education  Acts  of  1963  and  1965.  and  the 
Omnibus  Education  Amendments  of 
1972 — all   landmarks   In   the   history   of 


Federal  support  for  our  colleges  and  uni- 
versities. 

But  if  anything  has  distinguished 
Thomp's  long  involvement  in  the  mak- 
ing of  Federal  education  policy,  it  has 
been  his  steadfast  and  principled  Insist- 
ence that  the  interests  of  students  should 
come  first.  Congressman  Thompson  has 
been  a  champion  of  equal  opportunity  in 
higher  education — not  only  equality  of 
access  but  equality  of  choice  as  well. 

Mr.  Speaker,  earlier  this  month  the 
gentleman  from  New  Jersey  delivered  an 
address  on  the  subject  of  Federal  higher 
education  policy  before  the  Third  Annual 
Conference  of  the  Center  for  Personalized 
Instruction  As  might  be  expected,  his 
remarks  are  both  Irtformatlve  and 
thought  provoking.  They  are  certainly- 
worth  the  attention  of  all  Members  of 
the  House  who  are  concerned  with  the 
Federal  role  in  higher  education,  and  I 
Include  at  thLs  point  in  the  Record  the 
text  of  his  remarks : 

Hioani  Education:  The  FYuehai,  Hole  and 
THE  Challenges  Ahead 
(By  Prank  Thompson,  Jr  ) 
I  am  extremely  pleased  to  have  this  op- 
portunity to  address  this  distinguished 
group  of  educators.  It  provides  me  with  the 
occasion  to  think  through  and  share  with 
you  my  views  on  the  role  of  the  federal  gov- 
ernment In  higher  education  and  the  chal- 
lenges that  face  federal  policy  makers  In  the 
near  future  I  start  fnsm  the  position  so  we;; 
articulated  by  Jean-Jacques  Rousseau.  We 
are  born  weak,  we  need  strength;  helpless, 
we  need  aid:  foolish,  we  need  reas<3n  All  that 
we  lack  at  birth  ...  is  the  gift  of  educa- 
tion." (Emile)  Education  Is  one  of  the  mast 
vital   subjects   for  government   concern, 

I  hope  you  wUl  find  my  remarks  to  be 
different  from  the  deecrlptlon  of  the  horns 
of  a  bull — a  point  here  and  a  point  there  and 
a  lot  of  bull  In  between. 

A    CO-OPERATTVi:    PARTNII31SHIP 

From  one  perspective  the  federal  role  In 
higher  education  could  be  quite  easy  to 
specify— there  should  not  be  any.  The  lOth 
amendment  says  that  powers  not  delegated 
to  the  federal  government  are  reserved  to  the 
states  Since  the  constitution  does  not  even 
mention  the  word  "education"  In  the  enu- 
meration of  federal  responsibilities,  a  strict 
constructionist  of  the  constitution  would 
argue  that  this  is  an  area  of  exclusive  state 
and  private  responsibility.  Happily,  the  fed- 
eral role  In  higher  education  has  evolved 
pragmatically  into  a  more  cooperative  fed- 
eral-state-prlvate  partnership.  The  question 
In  higher  education  policy  Is  the  balance  of 
federal,  state,  local,  and  private  support  and 
what  Is  the  proper  sphere  for  each  One  thing 
Is  clear,  the  basic  responsibility  to  support 
and  maintain  a  higher  education  system  Is  a 
state  and  private  one.  We  do  not  have  a  na- 
tional higher  education  system  In  contrast 
to  most  countries  In  the  world.  We  have  fifty 
state  systems  and  a  sizable  private  compo- 
nent. The  states  or  Individual  Independent 
schools  are  generally  recognized  as  the  ap- 
propriate place  for  higher  education  plan- 
ning to  occur.  The  federal  government  is  not 
Involved  In  questions  of  when  to  open  or 
close  a  college,  at  what  level  to  set  enroll- 
ments or  tuitions,  or  which  campus  should 
have  the  new  medical  or  law  school  The 
federal  role  has  been  to  supplement  the 
efforts  of  the  states  and  the  private  sector. 

OBJICTTVES    or    rEDERAL    ASSISTANCK 

There  are  essentially  two  strategies  by 
which  the  federal  government  can  supple- 
ment state  and  private  activity.  The  first  Is 
the  revenue  sharing,  general  aid.  approach. 
Here,  the  federal  government  accepts  as  given 
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the  priorities  of  the  states  and  the  inde- 
pendent schools.  The  feds  Just  collect  taxes 
and  send  checks  based  on  some  simple  and 
straightforward  formula  based  on  popula- 
tion or  enrollments.  In  this  case,  the  federal 
government  just  abets  what  Is  already  being 
done  by  picking  up  a  share  of  the  cost.  With 
the  exception  of  general  revenue  sharing, 
very  little  of  which  has  found  Its  way  to 
higher  education,  the  general  aid  strategy 
has  not  been  characteristic  of  federal  higher 
education  policy. 

Instead,  Federal  support  has  been  pro- 
vided to  achieve  Federal  priorities,  to  fill  In 
what  are  perceived  to  be  gaps  and  short- 
comings In  State  and  private  efforts  Econ- 
omists have  a  concept  that,  I  think,  is  use- 
ful In  understanding  some  of  the  areas  where 
the  Federal  Government  has  placed  Its 
higher  education  priorities.  Economists 
speak  of  "public  goods."  which  are  goods 
or  services  that  are  so  broadly  shared  that 
no  one  can  be  excluded  from  enjoying  them 
on  the  basis  of  whether  or  not  they  pay  for 
them.  If  you  provide  them  at  all.  you  have 
to  provide  them  for  everyone.  National  de- 
fense and  clean  air  are  the  most  common 
examples.  In  higher  education,  there  are 
some  activities  that  are  analagous  to  public 
goods — everyone  benefits  from  them  and  it 
Is  not  In  any  one  State's  interest  to  pay  for 
them  entirely.  Basic  research  is  a  ^ood  ex- 
ample. A  new  metal  alloy,  better  teach- 
ing methods  of  a  cancer  cure  bcncri:  the 
Nation  generally,  and  It  Is  beyond  the  means 
of  most  States  or  private  Institutions  to  sup- 
port the  necessary  research.  Thus  the  Fed- 
eral Government  has  appropriately  stepped 
in  with  the  National  Science  Foundation,  the 
National  Institutes  of  Health  and,  most 
recently,  the  National  Institute  of  Education. 
In  the  research  area.  I  have  been  very  dis- 
appointed with  the  declining  Federal  sup- 
port for  graduate  education  This  Is  an 
urgent  Issue  to  which  I  hope  we  can  turn 
In  the  near  future. 

Providing  incentives  and  support  for  In- 
novation and  reform  in  higher  education  is 
another  area  that  Is  In  the  general  Interest 
but  outside  the  capabilities  of  most  States 
and  Individual  Institutions  There  is  a  na- 
tional Interest  In  upgrading  the  quality  of 
higher  education,  and  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment provides  a  wide  variety  of  exemplary 
and  demonstration  programs.  Most  Im- 
portantly, the  fund  for  the  Improvement  of 
postsecondary  education  was  created  In  1972. 
I  was  very  pleased  to  learn  that  the  fund 
provides  a  major  share  of  the  money  for 
the  center  for  personalized  Instruction. 

A  third  ca.=;e  of  Federal  effort  where  there 
is  a  clear  general  Interest  Is  stimulating  the 
development  of  skilled  cadres  of  educational 
leadership  The  Education  Prof  e.ss  Ion.':  De- 
velopment Act  and  the  State  postsecondary 
education  commissions,  the  so-called  ■•!2n2 
commissions,'  are  landmarks  of  this  con- 
cern. 

Outside  of  the  "public  goods"  of  higher 
education.  I  believe  the  Federal  G<-'vernment 
has  wisely  adopted  as  a  major  priority  mak- 
ing higher  education  available  to  new  pmup.s 
of  potential  students.  This  Federal  goal  of 
equal  education  opportunity  for  all  has  now 
become  the  centerpiece  of  Federal  spending 
for  higher  education  through  the  student  aid 
programs.  In  this  area,  the  States  In  many 
cases  are  either  unable  or  unwilling  to 
broaden  the  target  population  of  higher  edu- 
cation to  encompass  all  citizens. 

The.<;e  Feder.-i!  obJeT-tlves — resenr'-h  In- 
novation and  reform.  leadership  development 
and  equal  education  opportunity — are,  I  be- 
lieve the  legitimate  concerns  of  the  national 
government  and  the  most  appropriate  way  In 
which  the  Federal  Government  can  rapple- 
ment  the  basic  responsibility  of  the  States 
and  the  private  sector. 


PLANNING     FEDEEAL     POLICT 

Having  neatly  laid  out  the  Federal  role,  let 
me  back  off  and  say  that  these  Ideas  are 
more  a  way  of  conceptualizing  or  rationaliz- 
ing what  Washington  Is  doing.  They  are  not 
a  description  of  a  clearly  articulated  policy 
consensus  that  guides  legislators  and  execu- 
tives. The  reality  Is  that  there  Is  rarely  any 
systematic  thinking  or  planning  about  the 
Federal  role  In  education.  Instead,  education 
has  been  used  as  a  convenient  mea;)s  a  too'; 
and  an  Instrument,  to  accomplish  a  broad 
gamut  of  Federal  objectives.  In  the  nine- 
teenth century,  the  sa'.e  of  public  lands  was 
a  primary  source  of  Federal  revenue.  To  make 
this  land  more  attractive,  some  of  It  was  set 
aside  for  schools,  much  as  a  modern  day  de- 
veloper would  put  sewers  In  hL«  land  to  en- 
hance Its  salablllty.  In  the  50s.  education  was 
harnessed  to  national  defense  as  we  geared 
up  to  catch  the  Russians  in  the  space  and 
mlssUe  race.  And.  in  the  60s.  education  be- 
came a  front  line  combatant  in  the  war  on 
poverty — a  vehicle  to  help  lift  the  disadvant- 
aged out  of  the  cycle  of  poverty. 

The  untidy  and  fragmented  nature  of  Fed- 
eral higher  education  policy  has  frequently 
been  bewailed.  Senators  Humphrey  and 
Church  among  others  propose  that  a  depart- 
ment of  education  be  created  to  bring  co- 
herence and  greater  coordination  to  Fed- 
eral education  policy.  While  everyone  believes 
that  more  rationality  and  clearer  direction  in 
Federal  policy  Is  desirable,  I  think  one  should 
pause  at  least  a  moment  before  endorsing  a 
department  of  education.  A  coherent  and 
strong  Federal  education  policy  perhaps  also 
implies  that  the  Federal  level  Is  the  right 
place  for  compre'nenslve  higher  education 
planning.  This  suggests  a  shift  In  the  basic 
understanding  that  the  primary  respoiLslbll- 
ity  for  higher  education  lies  In  State  and 
private  hands.  A  strong  Federal  higher  edu- 
cation policy  may  also  imply  a  stronger  Fed- 
eral effort  to  implement  that  policy,  with  the 
attendant  risk  of  greater  Federal  intrusion 
!i:to  the  affairs  of  higher  education.  These 
may  be  unrealistic  concerns  or  a  reasonable 
trade-off  for  the  benefits  of  clearer  and  more 
consistent  Federal  policy.  I  only  ral.se  some 
cautions. 

AGENDA    FOE    THE    FUTUEE 

Let  me  turn  briefly  to  what  I  see  as  the 
challenges  before  us — the  agenda  for  Federal 
action  on  higher  education. 

First,  there  is  clearly  a  financial  crisis  in 
higher  education.  The  litany  of  cut  backs,  re- 
trenchments, lay  offs  and  broken  promises  is 
all  too  familiar.  It  affects  all  of  higher  educa- 
tion, as  I  well  know  being  from  New  Jersey. 
But  the  crisis  \^  most  acute  at  the  indepen- 
dent colleges  and  universities  where  costs 
continually  outrace  revenues  despite  large 
tuition  Increases  that  threaten  to  price  the 
private  sector  out  of  the  student  market.  In 
my  view,  the  richness  and  strength  of  higher 
education  in  the  United  States  depends  on 
the  existence  of  a  healthy  private  sector.  The 
traditionally  black  colleges,  the  Bible  col- 
leges, the  strong  liberal  arts  schools  and  the 
great  research  universities  among  the  inde- 
pendents are  a  national  asset  There  must  be 
a  Federal  response  to  the  fiscal  crunch  In 
higher  education  with  special  attention  to 
the  plight  of  the  privates.  It  might  even  be 
argued  that  the  Federal  Government  has  a 
particular  responsibility  to  help  the  privates 
since  public  institutions  have  the  support  of 
State  ta.x  dollars. 

Second,  equal  educational  opportunity  has 
been  held  out  as  a  promise  but  we  have 
o;ily  partially  made  it  a  reality.  Through 
student  aid.  we  have  made  It  possible  for 
every  student  to  finance  a  postsecondary  edu- 
cation. We  have  given  all  students  basic  ac- 
cess to  education  beyond  higher  school. 

But  this  Is  not  enough.  Many  students  still 
cannot  afford  to  choose  the  higher  education 
most   suited   to   their   Interest   and   abllitiee. 


They  can  get  into  the  system  but  not  neces- 
sarily into  that  part  of  it  where  their  tal- 
ents would  best  be  developed  To  provide 
just  access  wlthoiu  choice  Is  a  sham  as  a 
policy  of  equal  educational  opportunity.  It 
is  like  the  doctor's  oflSce  where  every  caller 
hears  a  tape  recording  telling  him  or  her 
to  take  two  aspirin  and  get  some  rest.  Tliat 
is  not  much  comfort  tc  someone  with  a 
broken  leg  The  same  remedy  Is  obviously 
not  appropriate  for  every  malady  and  the 
same  education  Is  not  appropriate  for  every 
student.  With  your  concern  for  personalized 
ir.struction,  no  group  more  than  this  one 
understands  that  point.  I  believe  we  must 
create  student  aid  policies  that  open  tc  all 
students  a  range  of  options  from  which  they 
can  choose  the  one  that  fits  their  individual 
needs 

We  must  also  go  one  step  beyond  this.  We 
must  expand  those  Federal  programs,  like 
trio,  which  help  students  to  stay  In  the 
system  and  to  maximize  their  benefits  from 
It  once  they  are  in.  Equal  educational  op- 
portunity has  to  mean  letting  students  in 
the  door,  letting  them  lii  the  right  door  and 
making  sure  It  is  not  a  revolving  door. 

Third,  the  burden  of  Federal  regulations  on 
colleges  and  universities  has  grown  onerous. 
Derek  Bok  of  Harvard  summed  it  up  welli 
"In  a  few  short  years,  universities  have  been 
encumbered  with  a  formidable  body  of  regu- 
lations, some  of  which  seem  unnecessary  and 
most  of  which  cause  needless  confusion,  ad- 
ministrative e;<pensc  and  redtape  If  this 
process  continues,  higher  education  will  al- 
most certainly  lose  some  of  the  indepeiid- 
ence,  the  flexibility,  and  the  diver.^lty  that 
have  helped  it  to  flourish  In  the  past"  Our 
task  is  to  simplify  and  clarify  the  Federal 
regulations,  makmg  them  sensitive  to  the 
uniqueness  of  the  higher  education  enter- 
prise without  abdicating  the  Federal  respon- 
sibility to  achieve  equality  of  the  sexes,  ra- 
cial justice,  safety  at  the  workplace  and  all 
the  other  desirable  policies  which  give  rise 
to  the  regulations.  Or,  at  least  we  might  try 
to  provide  some  relief  from  the  costs  of 
compliance  with  Federal  re^■;latlo;:s — the  re- 
quired record  keeping  alone  costs  some  larg- 
er schools  millions  of  dollars  per  year. 

Finally,  we  see  today  In  higher  educa- 
tion a  new  clientele.  The  a.ssumption  that  a 
student  is  someone  between  the  ages  of  18 
a:id  22  attending  a  four-year  school  full  time 
does  not  fit  the  facts.  The  "typical  student" 
is  no  longer  yo-iin.g.  no  longer  full-time,  no 
longer  Just  out  of  the  high  school,  no 
longer  a  stranger  to  the  world  of  work, 
no  longer  necessarily  seeking  e:ther  a 
set  of  skUls  or  an  educational  credential. 
And.  to  be  certain,  he  Is  no  longer  over- 
whelmingly "he."  More  significant  Is  the 
growth  of  student  Interests  in  personalized 
c\;rricula.  an  Intermittent  education.  :n  ad-;lt 
and  continuing  education,  off  the  campus, 
outside  of  the  classroom  and  aimed,  not  nec- 
essarily at  preparing  the  student  to  enter 
the  world  of  work,  but  at  giving  that  student 
a  new  look  at  life,  a  new  skill  for  job  or  per- 
sonal satisfaction,  or  a  revisiting  of  old 
truths. 

The  challenge  for  Federal  policy  Is  to  facil- 
itate and  stimulate  new  curricula  and  new 
pedagogical  techniques  that  meet  the  unique 
needs  of  the  diverse  new  array  of  stu- 
dents In  higher  education  Perhaps  one  o: 
the  best  books  on  individualized  instruc- 
tion is  Rousseau's  Emile.  We  must  devise 
policies  that  share  Rousseau's  first  premise: 
men  and  women  are  bor:.  good,  and  it  is  the 
duty  of  educators  to  preserve  and  rurtv.re 
the  goodness  cf  each  Individual  student, 

Robert  Benchley  once  made  a  list  of 
"Things  I  learned  fre.shman  year"  which 
included 

Charlemagne  either  died  or  was  born  or 
did  something  with  the  holy  roman  empire 
m  800 
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Powder  rubbed  on  the  chin  will  take  the 
place  of  a  shave  If  the  room  Isn't  very 
Ught. 

PYench  nouns  ending  In  "alson"  are  fem- 
inine. 

A  tasty  sandwich  c&n  be  made  by  spread- 
ing peanut  butter  on  raisin  bread. 

The  chances  are  against  filling  an  Inside 
straight. 

And,  there  is  a  law  In  economics  called 
"the  law  of  diminishing  returns",  which 
means  that  after  a  certain  margin  Is  reached, 
returns  begin  to  diminish.  This  may  not 
be  correctly  stated,  but  there  is  a  law  by  that 
name. 

While  I  am  sure  that  this  Is  not  a  fair  and 
representative  statement  of  what  most  fresh- 
men learn.  It  is  nevertheless  clear  to  me  that 
we  must  do  a  better  Job  In  teaching  at  all 
levels. 

The  Congress  Is  currently  considering  the 
reauthorization  of  the  federal  higher  edu- 
cation programs.  The  house  higher  educa- 
tion bill  provides  for  only  a  one  year  ex- 
tension of  these  programs.  I  believe  that 
keeping  the  bill  to  this  limited  duration  is 
essential.  This  will  force  us  In  the  Congress 
to  return  our  attention  next  year  to  the 
pressing  unfinished  agenda  for  higher  edu- 
cation. I  hope  that  we  will  be  able  to  meet 
the  challenges  on  that  agenda,  and  I  hope 
that  we  can  count  on  your  help  In  that  effort. 
Thank  vo>i  I 


THE  SECOND  SUPPLEMENTAL 
APPROPRIATIONS  BILL 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  (Mr.  Wolff)  Is 
recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  WOLFF.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  May  18, 
by  a  vote  of  286  to  100,  this  body  ap- 
proved the  conference  report  on  H.R. 
13172,  the  second  supplemental  appro- 
priations bill.  I  voted  for  this  measure, 
which  provides  $12  billion  In  funds  for 
virtually  every  Federal  department  and 
agency. 

I  regret,  however,  that  one  provision  of 
the  conference  report  slipped  through 
without  mention  in  tlie  debate  or  our 
Whip  Advisories.  When  the  House  first 
approved  this  measure,  we  wisely  chose 
to  withhold  $25,902,000  In  assessments 
for  the  International  I^abor  Organiza- 
tion. The  Senate  version  of  the  bill  in- 
cluded these  funds  and  the  conference 
committee,  after  the  prompting  of  the 
Cabinet  Level  Committee  on  ILO  Affairs, 
adopted  the  Senate  provisions. 

The  ILO  was  established  hi  1919.  as 
part  of  the  Treaty  of  Versailles.  In  1946. 
It  was  incorporated  into  the  United  Na- 
tions, becoming  the  first  specialized  agen- 
cy of  that  organization.  The  ILO  was 
created  to  improve  labor  conditions  and 
living  standards  and  to  promote  eco- 
nomic and  social  stability.  It  was  de- 
signed to  serve  a  technical  and  humani- 
tarian role.  Unfortunately,  this  agency 
has  turned  from  this  laudable  role  and 
has  entered  the  arena  of  politics.  One  of 
the  outrages  perpetrated  by  the  ILO  took 
place  in  Jime  of  1975  when  the  Palestine 
Liberation  Organization  was  seated  as  an 
observer.  I  believe  that  granting  any  sort 
of  recouniUon  to  this  terrorist  organi- 
zation IS  an  outrage  but,  beyond  thLs,  I 
would  like  to  point  out  that  the  UG.  by 
its  constitution,  consists  of  representa- 
tives of  governments,  representatives  of 
employers,  and  representatives  of  work- 
ers The  FL,0  dcjes  not  qualify  under  any 
of  these  criteria. 


George  Meany,  tlie  President  of  the 
AFL-CIO,  m  hLs  comments  before  the 
International  Relations  Committee,  quite 
accurately  criticized  the  actions  of  the 
ILO.  Mr.  Meany  read  into  the  record  the 
comments  of  the  Cuban  "labor"  delegate 
to  the  ILO  issued  after  they  voted  to 
seat  the  PLO.  The  delegate  pointed  out 
that  "There  Is  no  need,  in  my  opinion, 
to  underline  the  political  importance  of 
this  event."  The  Cuban  delegate  was 
right  It.  hke  many  of  the  other  actions 
of  the  ILO.  was  a  politically  Important 
event.  Unfortunately,  such  events  have 
no  place  in  this  organization. 

A  further  point  to  consider  is  that  the 
funds  appropriated  by  the  conference 
report  are  back  payments.  They  are  to 
cover  the  last  half  of  fiscal  year  1975  and 
all  of  fiscal  year  1976.  Like  the  other 
agencies  of  the  United  Nations,  and  in 
the  United  Nations  itself,  the  ILO  has 
many  nations  that  are  delinquent  in  pay- 
ing their  assessments.  I  do  not  believe 
that  the  United  States,  and  the  American 
taxpayer,  should  shoulder  the  burden  of 
financing  these  organizations  so  that 
they  can  act  In  ways  that  are  contrary 
to  their  constitutions  and  the  original  in- 
tent of  the  organization. 

The  Appropriations  Committee  will 
soon  consider  legislation  to  appropriate 
funds  for  the  ILO  for  fiscal  year  1977.  I 
urge  the  members  of  ttie  committee  to 
act  to  again  withhold  our  assessment.  If. 
however,  the  bill  reported  out  by  the 
committee  does  contain  funds  for  this 
organization,  I  will  offer  an  amendment 
on  the  floor  to  strike  the  funds. 

We  must  take  a  firm  stand  agahost  the 
distortion  of  the  goals  of  the  United  Na- 
tions and  Is  subsidlar>'  agencies  and  I 
believe  that  withholding  funds  to  this 
organization  luitil  it  returns  to  its  proper 
course  would  be  beneficial  in  achieving 
this  goal.  I  hope  that  my  colleagues  will 
support  me  In  this  effort. 


APOLOGY  TO  STAFF 

'Mr.  CHARLES  H.  WILSON  of  Cali- 
fornia asked  and  was  given  permission 
to  address  the  House  for  1  minute  and 
to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks.  > 

Mr,  CHARLES  H.  WILSON.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  would  like  to  apologize  to  the 
staff  who  has  been  required  to  stay 
around  so  long  this  afternoon.  I  want  to 
assure  them  that  to  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  (Mr.  Murphy i .  and  myself  this 
is  BJ^  extremely  important  matter,  and 
we  hope  they  will  bear  with  us.  We  do 
not  do  this  often. 


GIFT  AND  ESTATE  TAXES 

(Mr.  ULLMAN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  In  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.  > 

Mr.  ULLMAN  Mr.  Speaker,  nearly  30 
years  have  pa.ssed  since  Congress  has 
made  any  significant  changes  in  the  gift 
and  estate  laws.  In  the  meantime  tlie  size 
of  estates  passed  from  one  generation  to 
another  have  grown  enormously  as  have 
the  number  of  estates  which  now  fall  un- 
der the  present  tax  Over  the  past  tiiree 
decades  the  number  of  estates  affected 
by  the  tax  has  increased  10  times. 


The  original  purpose  of  the  estate  tax 
was  to  restrain  tlie  undue  accumulation 
of  great  wealtli  that  for  decades  passed 
virtually  untaxed  from  one  heir  to  an- 
other The  nature  of  America's  wealth 
has  been  altered  appreciably  over  recent 
decades  by  inflation  and  tlie  growth  of 
tlie  economy.  What  was  once  a  net  set 
for  industrial  barons  with  great  paper 
assets  now  catches  a  farmer  who  drives 
an  old  (Thevy. 

The  bill  that  I  am  Introducing  today— 
the  Estate  and  Gift  Tax  Reform  Act- 
does  not  challenge  tlie  fundamental  prin- 
ciple of  a  progressive  tax  on  large  in- 
heritances. Rather  the  bill  seeks  to  more 
accurately  reflect  the  dramatic  changes 
In  the  economy  over  the  yeare  and  bring 
into  modem  balance  the  tax  impact  on 
estates  created  by  those  changes. 

The    unfortunate    intersection    of    an 
election  year  with  the  real  demand  for 
balancing  estate  taxes  has  produced  a 
spate  of  proposals  which  spread  relief 
well  beyond  the  bounds  of  equity  and  fis- 
cal  limitations.   Taxes   at  death   is   an 
emotional  issue  which  cuts  across  ideo- 
logical and  pollUcal  lines.  We  would  do 
a  great  injusUce  to  all  taxpayers  to  sat- 
isfy the  legitimate  needs  of  some  sectors 
without    first    measuring    those    needs 
within  the  larger  scope  of  the  tax  system 
The  Ways  and  Means  Committee  has 
recently  received  testimony  from  more 
than  100  witnesses  representing  all  sec- 
tors of  society  and  Income  groups.  And 
certainly  a  consensus  formed  over  the 
need   to   bring   the   present   laws   up   to 
date— especially    for    segments    of    the 
economy  that  have  been  most  recently 
catapulted    into    relativelv    high    estate 
brackets.   Farmers   and   small   business- 
men have  become  the  most  dramatic  vic- 
tims of  a  law  written  In  another  era. 

Inflation  has  had  a  particularly  seri- 
ous impact  on  the  family  farm  and  smaU 
business.  The  boom  of  land  speculation 
and  development  has  sent  property 
prices  .spirallng.  What  was  once  a  tra- 
ditional family  farm  has  increased  Its 
original  price  10  or  20  times  at  fair  mar- 
ket value— that  Ls.  what  it  would  bring 
fo'  development  into  a  shopping  mall  or 
apartment  complex.  As  the  suburban 
sprawl  pushes  further  and  further  Into 
what  only  a  decade  ago  was  sparsely 
populated  farm  regions,  the  traditional 
family  farm  has  become  part  of  a  devel- 
opers  blueprint — or  part  of  a  rich  mans 
tax  shelter. 

At  death,  a  farmer's  estate — which  in 
most  cases  consists  of  his  house,  his  land, 
and  his  farm  equipments— is  taxed  at  a 
value  based  on  its  "highest  and  best  use" 
A  dairy  farm,  for  instance,  is  often  taxed 
not  as  a  working  farm  that  will  continue 
to  provide  a  farmer's  widow  and  children 
a  source  of  Income  and  a  means  of  liveli- 
hood, but  rather  on  its  potential  value  as 
a  housing  tract.  In  many  cases,  the  farm 
is  the  principal  asset  of  the  estate  And 
since  most  farmers  do  not  own  laree 
stock  portfolios  or  other  liquid  a.ssets. 
the  executor  is  forced  to  sell  \mn  of  the 
farm  acreage  to  pay  the  Federal  estate 
tax.  Similarly,  the  estate  of  a  small  busl- 
ne,ss  will  con.sLst  primarily  of  shares  in  a 
closely  held  business  with  no  readilv 
available  market  for  its  shares. 

Tlias.  the  present  estate  tax  contrib- 
utes to  tlie  deterioration  of  traditional 
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family  farms  and  small  business  which 
are  vital  sectors  of  our  national  economy 

While  the  tax  inequity  on  the  small 
farmer  and  .small  businessman  is  par- 
ticularly acute,  many  other  taxpayers 
have  experienced  a  dramatic  increase  in 
the  value  of  Uicir  once  modest  estates. 
The  present  exemption  of  $60,000  and 
marital  deduction  of  one-half  of  the 
estate  was  once  sufficient  to  protect 
e-states  coivsisling  of  a  home,  savings 
account,  and  moderate  investments  in 
stocks  and  bonds.  However,  due  to  the 
precipitous  increase  in  the  value  of  real 
property  and  investment  portfolios,  the 
existing  exemption  and  marital  deduction 
are  no  longer  adequate  to  protect  moder- 
ate estates.  I  am  clearly  not  referring  to 
estates  of  great  wealth,  but  rather  to 
estates  consisting  of  assets  acquired  dili- 
gently over  the  years  through  traditional 
savings. 

The  tax  bill  I  am  introducing  is  writ- 
ten to  protect  persons  with  modest  per- 
sonal estates  and  family  farms  and  busi- 
nesses and  at  the  same  time  mainUdn  a 
progressive  tax  on  exce.ssive  wealth.  By 
easing  the  tax  on  .smaller  estates,  we 
have  injected  a  necessary  measure  of 
equity  to  the  present  Federal  esUite  tax 
system. 

Under  present  law,  estate  and  gift 
taxes  generate  annual  revenues  ap- 
proaching $5  billion  And.  I  am.  of  course, 
concerned  about  the  revenue  impact  of 
legislation  m  this  area  Tlie  revenue  im- 
pact of  the  bill  I  am  introducing  varies 
greatly  from  the  recent  estate  and  gift 
tax  proposals  of  the  President.  His  bill 
more  tlian  doubles  the  exemption  for  all 
estates  and  allows  a  complete  deduction 
of  the  value  of  the  estate  if  it  is  passed  to 
a  spouse. 

However,  the  President's  proposal  is 
not  an  attempt  at  tax  reform,  but  seeks 
only  to  quiet  the  issue  at  a  cost  to  the 
Treasurv-  of  nearly  $2  billion  a  year.  My 
bill  produces  an  initial  loss  of  $683  mil- 
lion in  fl.scal  year  1978  which  is  reduced 
to  an  approximate  balance  of  revenue 
lo.sses  and  gams  over  the  years. 

My  bill  unifies  the  rate  schedule  for 
estate  and  gift  taxes  and  grants  major 
relief  by  providing  all  estates  a  credit 
equivalent  to  $120,000 — double  the  pres- 
ent estate  tax  exemption.  The  bill  pro- 
vides an  additional  credit  for  the  estates 
of  farmers  and  small  busines.smen  which 
when  added  to  the  basic  estate  tax  credit 
is  equivalent  of  an  exemption  of  $200,000. 
The  additional  credit  would,  however,  be 
phased  out  where  the  estate  exceeds  SI 
million.  Should  tlie  estate  be  passed  out- 
side the  family  within  25  years  the 
estate  tax  benefit  would  be  recaptured  in 
whole  or  m  part. 

Tlie  bill  also  increases  the  marital  de- 
ductions for  estate  and  gifts  taxes.  Pres- 
ent law  provides  a  marital  deduction  of 
half  the  adjusted  gross  estate.  My  bill 
would  allow  a  marital  deduction  of 
$250,000  or  one-half  of  the  adjusted  gross 
estate — whichever  is  greater.  This  bene- 
fits tlie  surviving  spouse  inheriting  an 
adjasted  gross  estate  of  less  than 
$500,000  Tlie  bill  also  increases  the  gift 
tax  marital  deduction  permitting  a  trans- 
fer up  to  $100,000  of  lifetime  gifts  to  a 
spoase  tax  free. 

The  bill  alters  present  law  which  taxes 
the  value  of  land  at  its  "highest  and  best 


use"  to  allow  farm  land  to  be  valued  ac- 
cording to  its  use  as  a  farm  for  farming 
purposes.  However,  special  valuation  may 
not  reduce  the  press  estate  by  more  than 
$1  million.  The  qualifications  for  the 
special  change  in  farm  valuation  pre- 
vents the  benefits  to  be  claimed  by  other 
than  genuine  farmers.  In  addition,  the 
bill  would  allow  the  payment  of  estate 
taxes  to  be  stretched  out  over  a  period 
of  15  years  at  4  percent  interest  on  the 
first  $1  million,  with  a  5-year  grace  per- 
iod. 

My  bill  seeks  to  provide  a  more  equit- 
able Federal  estate  and  gift  tax.  However, 
reform  of  the  estate  and  gift  laws  de- 
mands equity  on  both  sides  of  the  issue. 
We  have  modernized  the  tax  on  small 
estates.  The  task  remains  to  eliminate 
advantages  currently  enjoyed  by  large 
estates  under  present  law. 

The  first  deals  with  "generation  skip- 
ping" trusts  which  permit  the  passage 
of  an  estate  from  a  wealthy  person  to 
his  grandchildren,  giving  his  immediate 
children  the  beneficial  enjoyment  of  the 
trust  without  paying  any  estate  tax  at 
de;ith.  The  bill  would  impose  a  tax  in  the 
case  of  generation-skipping  transfers 
under  a  trust  or  similar  arrangement. 
The  tax  would  be  substantially  equiva- 
lent to  the  estate  tax  normally  imposed 
on  an  estate  passed  to  the  next  genera- 
tion. 

The  bill  provides  a  second  critical 
measure  of  equity  by  imposing  a  tax  on 
the  appreciation  of  property  transferred 
at  death.  Under  present  law  no  tax  is 
imposed  on  the  difference  between  the 
original  cost  of  an  a.sset  and  its  fair  mar- 
ket value  at  date  of  death.  The  appre- 
ciated property  is  passed  directly  to  sur- 
vivors who  take  the  property  at  its  date 
of  death  value.  The  appreciation  escapes 
taxation  forever.  ThLs  result  is  incon- 
sistent v^ith  the  tax  treatment  of  appre- 
ciation in  other  areas  of  Federal  taxa- 
tion. The  appreciation  tax  proposed  in 
thLs  bill  reafllrms  a  fundamental  princi- 
ple in  tax  law  without  producing  any 
midue  or  harsh  results. 

The  bill  allows  all  assets  to  be  'stepped 
up"  to  their  fair  market  value  on  Etecem- 
ber  31,  1976,  thus  excluding  from  taxa- 
tion all  appreciation  before  that  time.  In 
addition,  an  election  could  be  made  ei- 
ther to  pay  the  appreciation  tax  or  carrv-- 
over  the  December  31.  1976,  stepup  In 
basis  so  that  the  appreciation  would  be 
taxed  when  the  asset  is  sold  at  a  later 
date. 

No  tax  would  be  imposed  on  lie  first 
$50,000  of  taxable  appreciation.  In  addi- 
tion, no  tax  would  be  imposed  on  the  ap- 
preciation attributable  to  personal  and 
household  effects  up  to  $10,000,  The  rates 
of  the  tax  would  be  progressive,  but  not 
as  high  as  the  present  tax  on  capital 
gains.  The  rates  would  range  from  5  per- 
cent of  taxable  appreciation  in  exce.ss  of 
$50,000  to  20  percent  of  taxable  appreci- 
ation in  excess  of  $500,000.  In  addition, 
the  appreciation  tax  would  be  deducti- 
ble against  the  estate  tax. 

The  issue  of  gift  and  estate  taxes  Is 
as  complex  as  it  is  politically  potent.  The 
bill  takes  on  the  tough  job  of  giving  re- 
lief where  relief  Is  due  and  erasing 
abuses  open  to  the  very  wealthy.  It  is  not 
a  tax  giveaway  that  seeks  to  still  political 
unrest.  Rather  it  is  a  giant  step  toward 


tax  reform.  The  bill  urges  Congress  to 
face  up  to  the  need  for  modernizing  out- 
dated laws  without  disrupting  the  deli- 
cate budget  process  that  we  have  recent- 
ly initiated. 

A  more  detailed  explanation  of  this 
bill  follows,  and  tables  estimating  the 
revenue  Impact  of  this  proposal  will  ap- 
pear in  tomorrow's  Record. 

The  material  follows: 

Sl-MM.^RY      of      ESTATt      AND      GIFT     T.^x      Bnj. 
SECTION       1 

Section  1  Is  the  short  title  of  the  blU.  "Th© 
E;u-.te  and  Gift  Tax  Reform  Act  of  1976." 

SECTION      2 

Unified  Rate  Schedule  for  Estate  and  Gift 
Taxes:  Unified  Credit  in  LiPw  o'  SpeciAc  Ex- 
emrtions.  Additional  Estate  Tax  Credit  for 
Closely  Held  Business. 

1.  Unified  'ate  schedule 

The  bill  would  provide  a  ."singie  unified  rate 
schedule  for  estate  and  plft  taxes.  The  rates 
•Aould  be  progressive  on  tlie  basis  of  cumula- 
tive lifetime  arid  deatl^t:me  transfers,  and 
would  rai:ge  from  18  percent  for  the  fl.rst 
$10.or>0  in  taxable  transfers  to  70  percent  for 
cumulative  taxable  transfers  In  excess  of  $5 
million.  In  general,  the  unified  rate  schedule 
would  ellni.nate  the  prefereniia;  rates  pro- 
vided under  prese.it  law  for  lifetime  traiisfers 
(Which  are  presently  3^ the  of  the  estate  tax 
rates  at  each  corresponding  bracket  i .  The 
determination  of  the  applicable  highest  mar- 
ginal rate  on  the  basis  of  cumulative  lifetime 
and  deuthtlme  transfers  would  result  in 
treating  taxpayers  wlo  have  transferred  a 
portion  of  their  property  during  their  life- 
time substantially  the  same  as  taxpayers  who 
retain  their  property  for  transfer  at  death. 

Tiie  amount  of  estate  t&x  would  be  deter- 
mined by  applying  the  unified  rates  to  the 
cumtilative  lifetime  and  deathtime  transfers 
and  then  subtracting  the  taxes  payable  on 
t!ie  lifetime  tra:i.sfers.  For  purposes  of  deter- 
mining tlie  amount  of  the  gross  estate,  the 
amount  of  gift  tax  paid  with  respect  to  trans- 
fers made  within  3  years  of  death  would  be 
required  to  be  included  in  a  decedent's  gross 
estate  This  '■gross-up  "  rule  for  gift  taxes 
would  eliminate  any  incentive  to  make 
deathbed  transfers  to  remove  an  amount 
eo,ual  to  the  gift  taxes  from  the  transfer  tax 
base  An  incentive  for  lifetime  transfers 
would  be  continued  by  limiting  the  gross-up 
requirement  to  gift  transfers  which  are  made 
within  3  years  of  death 

As  a  transitional  rule,  the  lifetime  trans- 
fers taken  into  account  In  determining 
cumulative  transfers  at  death  for  purposes 
of  imposing  the  estate  tax  under  the  unified 
rate  schedule  would  only  include  taxable 
gifts  made  after  December  31.  1976. 

2.  Unified      credit      in      lieu      of      special 
exemption 

The  bill  would  provide  a  credit  agaitast 
estate  and  gift  taxes  in  the  amount  of  $29,800 
in  lieu  of  a  specific  exemption.  The  amount 
of  the  credit  is  equivalent  to  an  exemption 
of  $120,000  under  the  unihed  rate  schedule 
provided  under  the  bill.  The  specific  exemp- 
tions for  gift  and  estate  taxes  of  $30,000  and 
$60,000.  respectively,  pro-^ideci  under  present 
law  would  be  repealed. 

3.  Additional  estate  tax  credit  for  farms  and 

other  closely  held  business 

The  bill  would  provide  for  an  additional 
credit  against  the  estate  tax  for  certain 
farms  and  other  closely  held  businesses  pass- 
ing to  a  qualified  heir.  The  term  "qualified 
heir"  means  a  member  of  the  decedent's 
family.  IncludiiiC  his  spouse,  lineal  descend- 
ants, parents,  and  aunts  or  uncles  of  the 
decedent  and  their  descendants  The  credit 
wotild  be  available  where  the  value  of  a  farm 
or  other  closely  held  business  included  In  a 
decedant's  gross  estate  equaled  or  exceeded 
65  percent  of  the  value  oi  the  grosa  estate 
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reduced  by  administration  expenses  and 
debt^  and  by  caHiialty  and  theft  losses  dur- 
ing administration  of  the  estate.  In  addition, 
to  qualify  for  this  additional  credit,  the 
closely  held  business  or  farm  must  have  been 
owned  by  the  decedent  or  hLs  family  for  5 
years  out  of  the  8  years  immediately  before 
his  death  and.  used  as  a  business  or  for 
farming  purposes  for  a  similar  period. 

The  amount  of  this  additional  credit 
would  be  926,000  multiplied  by  a  percentage 
representing  the  portion  of  tixe  decedent's 
estate  consisting  of  the  farm  or  other  closely 
held  business.  Thus,  In  cases  where  the 
nmxlmnm  amount  of  credit  La  available,  the 
combined  unified  credit  and  closely  held 
business  credit  would  be  equivalent  to  an 
estate  tax  exemption  of  $200,000.  The  addi- 
tional credit  would,  however,  start  to  phase 
out  where  the  estate  exceeds  (1  million.  The 
credit  would  be  completely  phased  out  where 
the  gross  estate  less  administration  expenses 
and  debts  exceeds  $2  million. 

Special  rules  are  provided  to  recaputure 
the  estate  tax  benefit  of  the  credit  where 
there  is  a  disposition  of  the  business  by  the 
qualified  heir  to  nonfamlly  members  prloi- 
to  the  qualified  heir's  death  or  within  25 
years  from  the  date  of  the  decedent's  death 
(If  later).  Full  recapture  Is  provided  for  the 
first  15  years  with  a  phaseout  of  the  amount 
subject  to  recapture  during  the  remaining 
10-year  period. 

The  bill  provides  for  a  special  lien  on  the 
qualified  interest  In  a  farm  ofj  other  closely 
held  bu.siness  with  respect  to  iifhlch  an  elec- 
tion has  been  made.  The  lien  o^ntlnuea  dur- 
ing the  period  of  potential  rafapture.  This 
new  section  also  allows  the  Traisury  Depart- 
ment to  set  forth  regulations  Funder  which 
other  security  can  be  substituted  for  the 
lien  on  real  property.  T 

In  general,  the  amendments  kuade  by  Sec- 
tion 2  of  the  bill  would  apply  ito  gifts  made 
after  December  31,  1976,  andjto  estates  of 
decedents  dying  after  Deceml^  31,   1976. 

SXCTION     3 

Increase  in  limitations  on  mari 

The  bill  would  provide  an  1 
estate  tax  marital  deduction  i: 
small  and  moderate  sized  esta 
a  surviving  spouse.  Under  the 
would   be  allowed   a   marital 
property  passing  to  a  spouse  up 
of  $250,000  or  one-half  of  the 
Justed  gross  estate. 

In  addition,  the  bill  would  provide  an 
Increase  In  the  gift  tax  marltaudeduction  tu 
the  case  of  lifetime  gifts  to  a  fpouse.  Under 
the  bill,  a  donor  would  be  aliowed  an  un 
limited  marital  deduction  for  the  first  $100, 
000  of  lifetime  gifts  made  to  4  spouse  and, 
thereafter,  a  deduction  for  oaje-half  of  the 
aggregate  lifetime  gifts  made  Qo  a  spoi^se  In 
excess  of  $200,000.  In  general^  the  gift  tax 
marital  deduction  would  be  lQf«grated  with 
the  estate  tax  marital  deductioli,  so  that  the 
estate  tax  nuirltal  deduction  ik'cinld  be  ad 
Justed  In  certain  cases  to  reflei 
deduction  attributable  to  Ufet: 

In  general,  the  amendments 
tlon  3  would  apply  to  gifts  m 
cember  31,  1976,  and  to  estates 
dying  after  December  31,  1976, 

SECTION    4 

Tax  on  ap-preciation  at  %eath 
The  bill  woiild  Impose  a  tarfon  the  un- 
reall^-ed  appreciation  of  propertjt  transferred 
by  a  decedent  Hnwever.  the  basUiof  all  assets 
would  be  "stepped -up"  to  their -fair  market 
value  on  December  31,  1976.  In  this  way.  no 
appreciation  occurring  before  January  1, 
1977,  would  be  taxed;  only  future  apprecia- 
tion would  be  subject  to  tax.  Further,  an 
election  could  be  made  to  carry  over  the 
decedent's  basis  In  any  asset  Instead  of  hav- 
ing the  appreciation  taxed.  This  election 
could  be  made  on  an  asset  by  asset  basis. 

No  tax  would  be  Imposed  on  the  first  $50.- 
000  of  taxable  appreciation.  In  addition,  a  de 
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mi-ntmis  rule  Is  to  be  provided  for  the  ex- 
clusion of  a  portion  of  the  decedent's  ap- 
preciated personal  and  household  effects  The 
exclusion  would  be  available  for  the  apprecia- 
tion attributable  to  any  such  assets  which 
have  a  value  not  in  excess  of  $10,000. 

Tlie  rates  of  tax  to  be  Imposed  on  taxable 
appreciation  would  be  progressive;  ranging 
from  5  percent  of  the  taxable  appreciation  In 
excess  of  $50,000  but  not  in  excess  of  $100,000 
to  20  percent  of  taxable  appreciation  In  ex- 
cess of  $500,000. 

The  appreciation  tax  would  be  deductible 
In  computing  the  taxable  estate  for  estate  tax 
purposes.  In  addition,  U  the  appreciation  tax 
applies,  the  basis  of  the  assets  subject  to 
the  tax  would  be  "8tepp)ed-up"  to  their  fair 
market  value  used  for  estate  and  apprecia- 
tion tax  purposes.  Further,  any  unused  capi- 
tal loss  carryover  for  the  decedent  could  be 
used  against  appreciation  for  property  pass- 
ing from  the  decedent  In  computing  taxable 
appreciation. 

The  tax  would  not  apply  to  any  property 
transferred  from  the  decedent  if  the  Income 
tax  attributes  carryover  to  the  recipient 
under  present  law.  e.g..  Income  In  respect  of 
a  decedent  and  survivor  annuities  Similar 
to  the  income  tax  treatment  under  present 
law.  an  exclusion  Is  also  provided  for  life 
Insurance  on  the  life  of  the  decedent. 

If.  in  lieu  of  paying  the  appreciation  tax. 
a  carryover  basis  from  the  decedent  Is 
elected,  the  basis  of  the  property  subject  to 
the  election  Is  to  be  Increased  by  the  Fed- 
eral and  State  estate  taxes  attributable  to 
the  net  appreciation  In  value  for  the  prop- 
erty. However,  the  basis,  as  adjusted  for 
estate  taxes,  is  not  to  exceed  the  fair  market 
value  of  the  property. 

The  amendments  made  by  Section  4  would 
apply  to  the  estates  of  decedents  dying  after 
December  31.  1976. 

SECTION  5 

Valuation  of  certain  farm  real  property  as  a 
farm  for  purposes  of  the  Federal  estate  tax 
The  bill  would  provide  that  If  certain  con- 
ditions are  met,  the  executor  may  elect  to 
value  farm  real  property  included  In  the 
decedent's  estate  on  the  basis  of  such  prop- 
erty's value  as  a  farm,  rather  than  Its  fair 
market  value  determined  on  the  basis  of  Its 
highest  and  best  use.  However,  this  special 
valuation  could  not  reduce  the  decedent's 
gross  estate  by  more  than  $1  million. 

To  qualify  for  this  special  valuation  (1) 
the  farm  assets  In  the  decedent's  estate  In- 
cluding both  farm  real  property  and  personal 
property  must  be  at  least  50  percent  of  the 
decedent's  gross  estate  (reduced  by  debts 
and  expenses) ;  (2)  at  least  25  percent  of  the 
adjusted  value  of  the  gross  estate  must  be 
qualified  farm  real  property;  (3)  this  prop- 
erty must  pass  to  a  qualified  heir;  (4)  the 
real  property  must  have  been  used  or  held 
for  use  as  a  farm  for  6  of  the  last  8  years 
prior  to  the  decedent's  death;  and  (5)  there 
must  have  been  material  participation  in  the 
operation  of  the  farm  by  the  decedent  or  a 
member  of  his  family  In  5  years  out  of  the 
8  years  Immediately  preceding  the  dece- 
dent's death.  The  term  "qualified  heir  "  means 
a  member  of  the  decedent's  family,  includ- 
ing his  spouse,  lineal  descei^dants.  parents, 
and  aunts  or  uncles  of  the  decedent  and 
their  descendants. 

The  bill  provides  that  If,  prior  to  the  death 
of  the  qualified  heir  or  within  25  years  after 
the  death  of  the  decedent  <lf  later),  the 
property  Is  disposed  of  to  nonfamlly  members 
or  ceases  to  be  used  for  farming  purposes, 
any  tax  benefits  obtained  by  virtue  of  the 
reduced  valuation  would  be  recaptured. 
There  will  also  be  recapture  if  the  qualified 
heir  ceases  to  materially  participate  in  the 
operation  of  the  farm  for  3  out  of  8  years. 
F^ill  recapture  Is  provided  for  the  first  15 
years  with  a  phtiseout  during  the  icmalnlng 
10-year  period  If  the  qualified  heir  dies 
without  having  disposed  of  the  property  or 
converting  it  to  a  nonfarm  use,  or  a  period 


of  25  years  from  the  decedent's  death 
lapses,  the  potential  liability  for  recapture 
would  cease. 

The  bill  provides  for  a  special  lien  on  all 
qualified  farm  real  property  with  re-spect  to 
which  an  election  to  use  farm  valuation  has 
been  made  The  lien  continues  until  the  tax 
benefit  Is  recaptured  or  until  the  qualified 
heir  dies  or  a  period  of  25  years  from  the 
decedent's  death  lapses  (which  would  eli- 
minate any  possiblUty  of  recapture).  This 
new  section  also  allows  the  Treasury  De- 
partment  to  set  forth  regulations  under 
which  other  security  can  be  substituted  for 
the  lien  on  real  property. 

The  amendments  made  by  Section  5  would 
apply  to  the  estates  of  decedents  dying  after 
December  31,  1976. 

SECTION  s 

Extensions  of  time  for  payment  of 
estate  tax 
The  bill   would  provide  a   15-year  period 
for  the  payment  of  the  estate  tax  attribut- 
able to  the  decedent's  Interest  in  a  farm  or 
other  closely  held  business.  Under  the  bill 
the   executor   could   elect   to   defer   thU   tax 
for  a  period  of  up  to  5  years  and  thereafter 
pay  the  tax  in  equal  installments  over  the 
next  10  ye«u^. 

To  qualify  for  this  deferral  and  Install- 
ment payment  treatment,  the  value  of  the 
closely  held  business  (or  buslne».<<es)  in  th" 
decedent's  estate  must  be  at  least  65  per- 
cent of  the  value  of  the  gross  estate  (re- 
duced by  expenses.  Indebtedness.  and 
losses).  Interests  In  two  or  more  bushiesses 
may  be  aggregated  U  the  decedent  ovnied  at 
least  a  20  percent  Interest  In  each  business. 

A  special  4-percent  Interest  rate  would  be 
aUowed  on  the  tax  attributable  to  the  first 
•1  million  of  farm  or  other  closely  held  busi- 
ness property,  and  Interest  on  amounts  of 
tAx  In  excess  of  this  amount  will  bear  In- 
terest at  the  regular  rate  for  Interest  on 
deferred  payments  (currently  7  percent). 

The  bill  would  essentially  reUln  provi- 
sions of  current  law  which  provide  for  ac- 
celeration of  the  deferred  tax  when  all  or  » 
significant  portion  of  the  closely  held  busi- 
ness Is  disposed  of  or  llqiUdated. 

The  bill  would  allow  discretionary  exten- 
sions of  up  to  10  years  to  pav  the  estate 
tax  for  reasonable  cause  (rather  than  for 
"undue  hardship"  as  under  present  law) 
Similarly,  an  extension  of  Ume  to  pay  the 
estate  tax  attributable  U>  the  remainder  or 
reversionary  Interest  may  be  obtained  on 
showing  of  reasonable  cause  Al.so  the  stand- 
ard for  extensions  of  time  to  pay  deficien- 
cies of  estate  taxes  would  be  changed  to  re- 
quire only  reasonable  cause 

The  bill  would  also  provide  a  special  lien 
for  payment  of  the  deferred  taxes  attribut- 
able to  a  closely  held  business  This  lien  Is 
to  apply  to  real  property  and  other  assets 
which  can  be  expected  to  survive  the  period 
for  payment  of  tax  under  this  provision. 
Where  this  lien  procedure  Is  followed  and 
a  pa;-ty  is  designated  to  make  estate  tax 
payments  and  receive  and  transmit  notices 
from  the  Internal  Revenue  Service,  the  ex- 
ecutor wUl  be  discharged  from  personal 
liability. 

The  amendments  made  bv  Section  6  woiUd 
apply  to  estates  of  decedents  dying  after 
December  31.  1976. 

SECTION     7 

Generation-skipping  transfers 
Under  the  bill,  in  the  case  of  generation - 
skipping  transfers  under  a  trust  or  similar 
arrangement,  tax  Is  Imposed  upon  a  distribu- 
tion of  the  tru.st  assets  to  a  generation-skip- 
ping heir  (for  example  a  grandchild  of  the 
transferor)  or  upon  the  termination  of  an 
Intervening  lntere.<:t  In  the  tru.st  (for  ex- 
ample, the  termination  of  an  Interest  of  the 
transferor's  child)  The  tax  is  determined  by 
adding  the  value  of  the  distributed  property 
(or  the  terminated  Interest)  to  the  child's 
taxable    transfers   and   applying   the   child's 
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marginal  transfer  tax  rate  to  the  value  of 
that  interest.  Generally,  the  tax  would  be  paid 
out  of  the  proceeds  of  the  trust  property. 

In  general,  amendment.s  made  by  Section 
7  would  apply  to  any  gener.itlon -skipping 
transfer  made  after  April  30.  1976  However, 
the  amendments  would  not  apply  to  any 
generation-skipping  transfer  during  the  10- 
year  period  after  April  30,  1976,  If  either: 
(1)  the  transfer  occurred  pursuant  to  an 
Irrevocable  Inter  vivos  trust  created  before 
May  1,  1976  (if  the  transfer  Is  not  made  out 
of  corpus  added  to  the  trust  after  April  30. 
1976).  or  (2)  the  transfer  occurred  under  a 
will  or  revocable  trust  of  a  decedent  dying 
before  January  1.  1977.  and  the  transfer  was 
made  pursuant  to  a  will  or  revocable  trust 
which  was  in  existence  on  May  1.  197fi  i  and 
the  will  was  not  amended  or  revoked  at  any 
time  after  that  date ) . 

SECTION     8 

Administrative  provisions 

The  bill  would  also  make  several  miscel- 
laneous changes 

First,  under  present  law.  an  estate  tax  re- 
turn is  required  to  be  filed  within  9  months 
after  the  date  of  the  decedent's  death.  The 
bill  would  extend  this  period  to  12  months 

Second,  under  present  law.  a  gift  tax  re- 
turn must  be  filed  for  each  calendar  quarter 
If  the  taxpayer  makes  any  gifts  which  are 
not  covered  by  the  annual  exclusion  during 
that  quarter.  TTius.  if  the  taxpayer  makes 
taxahle  gifts  of  only  *l  In  each  quarter  dur- 
ing the  calendar  year,  he  Is  required  to  file 
four  separate  quarterly  gift  tax  returns  for 
that  year.  The  bill  would  require  that  a  gift 
tax  return  be  filed  for  any  quarter  only 
when  the  total  cumulative  taxable  gifts  made 
during  the  calendar  year  exceeded  S25.000.  If 
total  taxable  gifts  made  during  the  calendar 
year  did  not  exceed  $2.'i.OO0.  a  return  would 
need  to  be  filed  only  at  the  end  of  the  calen- 
dar year 

Third,  under  present  law,  If  the  Internal 
Revenue  Service  proposes  a  deflcienoy  In  the 
estate  tax  because  of  a  higher  valuation  of 
the  a,s.sets  Included  In  the  decedent's  gross 
eetate.  It  is  not  required  to  disclose  to  the 
executor  during  the  settlement  process  the 
basis  on  which  the  higher  valuation  was 
determined.  The  bill  would  provide  that. 
tjpon  request  by  the  executor,  the  Interna! 
Revenue  Service  Is  required  to  furnish  this 
Information  to  the  executor  explaining  the 
basis  for  its  higher  valuation 

In  general,  the  amendments  made  by  Sec- 
tion 8  would  apply  In  the  ca.se  of  decedents 
dying  after  December  31,  1976,  or  gifts  made 
after  December  31,   1976,  as  the  case  may  be 


MORE  COMMENTS  ON  H.R.  11613.  A 
BILL  TO  ESTABLISH  A  COMMIS- 
SION TO  STUDY  COMPULSORY 
SCHOOL  BUSING  AND  SCHOOL 
INTEGRATION 

•  Mr.  KOCH  a.sked  and  wa.s  given  per- 
mission to  pxtentj  hi.s  remark.';  at  thi.<; 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matt<?r.  > 

Mr  KOCH.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  week  the 
President  indicated  publicly  that  he  had 
in.structed  the  Department  of  Justice  to 
seek  an  appropriate  case  to  ask  the  Su- 
preme Court  to  review  court -ordered 
school  busing  as  a  means  to  integrate 
public  schoob:.  As  I  said  last  week.  I  do 
not  favor  intervention  by  the  Attorney- 
General  on  the  .'^Ide  of  one  side  or  the 
other  of  this  controversial  question,  until 
tlie  facts  have  been  incontrovertibly  es- 
tablLshed  whether  or  not  compulsory 
.school  busing  is  succeeding  in  providing 
a  means  for  students  to  obtain  quality 
education.   I  am  particularly  concerned 


that  the  Federal  executive  Is  considering 
intervention  in  the  Boston  .school  situa- 
tion, because  this  will  be  construed  &s  a 
surrender  to  violence  by  those  who  would 
use  violence  to  thwart  the  law. 

I  am  one  of  those  who  has  in  tlie  past 
supported  tlie  necessity  of  school  busing 
for  racial  integration  in  the  schools,  in 
order  to  achieve  quality  education,  and  I 
will  contin'ae  to  support  busing  as  a 
means  to  achieve  quality  education  until 
objective  evidence  is  prepared  which 
sliows  that  with  respect  to  that  goal 
school  busing  is  a  failure.  I  have  doubts 
whether  compulsorA-  school  busing  ac- 
complishes what  its  proponents  say  it 
should  accomplish:  specifically  whether 
it  improves  the  quality  of  education  for 
students  who  are  placed  in  integrated 
schools.  I  suspect  that  basing  is  exacer- 
bating the  racial  situation  in  many  com- 
munities and  not  improving  the  quality 
of  education. 

I  have  thought  about  this  problem, 
and  I  have  introduced  H.R.  11613  to  cre- 
ate a  Commission  to  study  the  results 
of  racial  integration  in  the  public 
schools  and  the  use  of  busing  to  achieve 
it  and  related  questions.  This  Commis- 
sion would  formulate  answers  to  ques- 
tions raised  by  recent  events,  including 
questions  about  the  relationship  of 
school  busing  to  quality  education,  about 
the  impact  of  school  busing  or  middle 
class  flight  from  city  schools,  and  about 
the  distribution  of  faculty  and  other 
educational  resources.  The  Commission 
would  study  and  report  to  Congress  on 
these  and  other  related  questions  of 
great  interest  to  those  who  favor  a  com- 
prehensive, quality  public  education  sys- 
tem, such  as  the  means  of  financing 
public  educational  systems.  One  year 
after  its  organization  the  Commission 
would  present  to  the  Congress  its  find- 
ings on  10  general  questions  with  which 
it  will  be  charged  to  answer.  The  Con- 
gress would  then  be  in  a  much  more 
authoritative  po.sition  to  make  .iudg- 
ments  about  what  should  be  done  legis- 
latively concerning  compulsory  school 
busing. 

It  is  in  this  light  that  I  was  pleased 
to  read  the  editorial  in  the  Washington 
Star  last  Thursday,  criticizing  President 
Ford  for  giving  in  to  mob  pressure  and 
encouraging  violent  resistance  by  the 
courts  in  the  busing  controversy.  As  the 
Star  pointed  out.  those  courts  are  sim- 
ply interpreting  the  law  as  provided  in 
the  Constitution  and  statutes  of  the 
United  States.  The  Star  editorial  cor- 
rectly concluded  that  the  busing  con- 
troversy can  only  be  resolved  by  legisla- 
tive action  because  legislation  can  pro- 
vide the  policy  direction  not  available  to 
the  courts,  which  are  limited  to  inter- 
preting the  law.  But  for  the  Congress  to 
attempt  to  legislate  a  comprehensive 
policy  at  the  present  time  and  in  the 
heat  of  the  present  controversy  would  be 
a  mistake.  I  believe  the  Congress  should 
adopt  m.y  plan  to  establish  a  Commis- 
sion on  School  Integration  in  order  to 
obtain  the  guidance  on  these  sensitive 
issues  that  will  make  for  sensible  legis- 
lative action. 

There  have  been  three  general  reac- 
tions to  my  proposal  to  establish  a  Com- 
mission to  study  the  problems  of  com- 


pulsorj-  school  integration  and  the  use 
of  busing  to  achieve  it.  One  group  ac- 
cuses me  of  resisting  efforts  to  integrate 
society  and  the  sch(X)ls.  because  they  are 
committed  to  the  principle  of  busing 
for  reasons  not  necessarily  related  to 
the  quality  of  education  in  the  schools. 
For  this  group,  an  integrated  school  is 
an  ideal  to  be  pursued  notwithstanding 
violence,  racial  hatred,  and  the  failure  of 
many  parents  to  continue  living  in  the 
affected  neighborhoods  or  to  continue 
sending  their  children  to  public  schools. 
Another  group  is  equally  adamant  that 
compulsory  school  busing  should  be 
stopped,  and  they  do  not  nece.ssarily  like 
my  proposal  to  study  this  problem,  be- 
cause they  fear  the  experts  will  continue 
to  endorse  school  busing  to  achieve 
racial  integration  in  the  schools.  A  last 
group  favors  my  proposal,  basically  be- 
cause they  also  are  concerned  about  the 
turmoil  which  is  being  caused  by  school 
busing  and  are  willing  to  listen  to  what 
an  objective  and  dispassionate  commis- 
sion will  recommend  for  our  future 
course  of  policy. 

.^long  with  the  Washington  Star  edi- 
torial, I  am  appending  for  the  interest 
of  my  colleagues  four  letters  which  pre- 
sent the  point  of  view  of  four  people  who 
support  my  proposal.  Previously,  I  have 
presented  letters  from  others  who  took 
a   position  adverse  to  my  proposal,  in- 
cluding Roy  Wilkins  of  the  NAACP.  but 
I   have  not   received,  any  other  critical 
comments   on    this    projwsal    in    recent 
weeks.  The  editorial  and  letters  follow: 
Park  Avenxte  Stnagoghe, 
New  York.  S.Y.,  March  16, 197$. 
Hon  Edward  I.  Koch. 
House  Office  Building, 
Wa-fhingfon.  DC. 

Dear  Ed.  I  read  through  your  remarks  of 
January  29  concerning  a  bill  to  establish 
a  commission  to  study  the  results  of  the 
attempt  to  Integrate  the  public  schools 
through  the  use  of  busing.  I  dare  say  that 
It  must  have  given  you  great  pause  because 
the  subject  Is  so  painful.  I  read  your  remarks 
with  care  because  for  me  too  the  subject  is 
most  difficult.  Like  most  liberals  I  strongly 
supported  the  \isp  of  busing  In  past  years, 
hoping  that  It  would  correct  a  great  injustice 
and  that  It  would  make  possible  the  fullest 
development  of  all  the  members  of  our  so- 
ciety for  their  own  beneSt  and  for  the  bene- 
fit of  otir  country. 

However.  I  am  far  from  being  convinced 
that  such  results  have  been  achieved.  To  the 
contrary.  I  now  fear  that  the  results  of  Inte- 
gration through  busing  are  the  deterioration 
of  more  and  more  public  schools,  the  flight 
of  white  middle  class  citizens  to  the  suburbs 
and  then  later  to  exurbla  with  the  conse- 
quent continuing  deterioration  of  our  urban 
communities.  Housing  becomes  affected 
crime  statistics,  and  all  the  other  evils  of 
our  contemporary  age. 

It  seems  to  me  now  that  other  solutions 
have  to  be  researched  Therefore.  I  congratu- 
late you  ujxin  the  submission  of  yotir  bill. 
Perhaps  a  new  effort  will  have  to  be  made, 
desplt*  the  financial  urban  crisis,  to  achieve 
quality  and  excellence  in  all  our  public 
schools,  with  greater  input  to  be  made  In 
those  schools  presently  inferior.  'Whatever 
the  solution  may  be.  I  am  afraid  it  will  have 
to  be  something  other  than  the  \ise  of  bus- 
ing I  do  not  like  all  the  company  in  which 
I  am  now  placed  by  hartng  arrived  at  such 
a  conclusion,  but  I  hope  I  have  reached  it 
by  different  thought   processes. 

■With  warmest  personal  regards.  I  am 
Cordially  yours. 

Rabbi  JuDAH  Nadich. 
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Boaao  OV  SoircATioir. 
OTTHtOm  ov  New  York. 
Jirooklyn  NY..  March  1. 1978. 
fton.  Edward  I.  Koch, 

Houne  of  Representatives, 
Washington.  DC. 

Dkar  Congressman  Koch:  I  am  In  receipt 
of  your  statement  concemlnR  the  school 
Integration  study.  I  agree  with  your  pro- 
posal to  objectively  and  systematically  col- 
lect data  for  the  formulation  of  policy  re- 
garding Integration  and  busing.  This  \m  a 
sensitive  Lssue  and  the  prestige  of  a  Fed- 
eral commission  would  bring  light  rather 
than  heat  Into  focus. 

My  concern  Is  that  the  study  of  a  topic 
With  such  magnitude  and  emotional  In- 
tensity would  cause  a  corresponding  re- 
lease of  contradictory  findings,  conclusions, 
and  recommendations  by  "scholars,"  "re- 
searchers" and  "authorities"  using  their 
own  statistics  to  support  an  opposing  view. 
Sincerely, 

am* ill. N  R.  AlEtXO. 
BOABD  OF  Eh)CCAT10N. 

OF  TBX  CrxT  OF  New  York. 
Brooklyn.  N.Y.,  March  16.  1978. 
Hon.  Howard  I    Koch. 

Congressman.      House      of      Representatives. 
Longworth  Office  Building.  Washington, 
DC. 
Dear  Congressman  Koch;  Titanic  you  for 
asking    my    opinion    of    your    proposal    to 
create  a   commission   to  study  wchool   Inte- 
gfratlon  and  the  use  of  busing  to  achieve  It. 
Candidly.    I    dovibt    very    niutjh    that    the 
findings    of   ev^en    so    dl8tlngula|ked    a    com- 
mission   as    you    propose    wouil    put    this 
matter  to  rest.  Nonetheless,  I  tjelleve  I  will 
be   most   happy   to  tooperate   Vltb   you   In 
furthering  your  proposal.  I 

Sincerely  yours,  I 

Robert  J.cuhutem. 


Baltic  Women's  Co^^ncu,. 
Washington,  DC,  MarcH  13.  1978. 
Hon.  Edward  I.   Koch, 
Longworth  House  Offlce  Buildin§. 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Representattvs  Koch:  Thank  you 
very  much  for  the  Congressional  Record  No. 
9  of  January  29,  1976  with  regard  establish- 
ing a  Committee  to  study  the  questions  of 
racial  Integration  of  public  schools.  In  this 
regard  you  were  Interested  to  kaow  our  posi- 
tion on  the  matter. 

My  personal  opinion  Is  that  the  schools 
should  be  Integrated  by  evolution,  not  by 
forced  busing.  It  has  not  helped  up  to  the 
present  time  and  has  created  violence  and 
dl.ssatlsfactlon  among  parents.  I  personally 
think.  It  was  not  a  very  democratic  decision 
by  the  Supreme  Court  to  force  upon  parents 
schools  against  their  own  choice.  Though 
I  respect  the  Constitution,  I  am  of  the  opin- 
ion, that  In  case  it  does  not  work  and  the 
majority  of  people  are  against  forced  busing, 
there  Is  always  a  possibility  to  study  the 
question  and  amend  the  Constitution.  I  am 
very  much  for  the  establlshmeiit  of  a  Com- 
mission to  study  the  matter  $nd  If  neces- 
sary undertake  respective  steps|  It  Is  so  un- 
democratic to  force  upon  parints  to  have 
their  children  bused  to  dlstaq|t  communi- 
ties and  not  choose  the  schoott  nearest  to 
their  homes  and  according  tq  their  own 
choice  The  level  of  education  hai  gone  down, 
becau.se  the  black  children  ar^  behind  in 
studies.  They  should  be  given  fixid  schools 
and  good  education,  imtll  thej  reach  the 
general  level  of  education  and  t  then  Inte- 
grate the  schools.  I  am  against  fofced  busing 
and  it  Is  my  very  personal  oplnlcin  that  It  Is 
a  mistake  to  force  upon  citizen^  something 
against  their  will  In  this  greatest  democ- 
racy In  the  world.  I 
Respectfully,  I 

Mall  J%rma, 

resident. 


[Prom  the  Washington  Star.  May  20.   1976] 

BUSINO    IN    BiCKNTXNNIAL    BOfftON 

Boston,  as  we  are  likely  to  recall  In  the 
blcenieuolaJ  year,  has  a  history  of  obstreper- 
ous defiance  of  lawful  authority.  Bostoutans, 
moreover,  choose  their  grievances  with  Uttle 
consistency  or  attention  to  the  pleasure  and 
convenience  of  odlclaldom. 

They  dumped  the  British  tea  Into  Boston 
harbor,  they  plundered  Governor  Thomas 
Hutchinson's  mansion,  they  rioted  against 
the  enforcement  of  the  Puglllve  Slave  Law 
of  1850,  and  now  their  resistance  to  Judge 
Arthur  Oarrlty's  school  busing  orders — 
peaceful  and  not  so  peaceful — poses  a  prob- 
lem for  the  Ford  administration. 

The  President's  press  secretary  has  re- 
vealed, after  several  days  of  press  specula- 
tion, that  as  early  as  last  November  Mr. 
Ford — who  had  disagreed  "respectfully"  with 
Judge  Oarrlty — Instructed  the  Justice  De- 
partment to  seek  an  appropriate  test  of  the 
1971  Swann  decision:  the  so-called  "busing" 
precedent  under  which  Judge  Garrlty  has 
acted. 

It  Isn't  clear  Just  what  signals.  If  any.  the 
President  means  to  send  to  Boston — and 
Indeed  he  has  denied  to  Sen  Edward  Brooke 
that  he  specified  Boston  as  an  appropriate 
place  to  try  to  put  some  light  between  him- 
self and  busing  Solicitor  General  Robert 
Bork  is  said  to  be  pushing  for  a  Justice  De- 
partment brief  on  the  side  of  the  antl-busing 
forces,  who  Include  not  only  the  Inflam- 
matory Mrs.  Louise  Day  Hicks  (muttering 
now  of  "greater  disturbances  In  the  streets") 
but  the  mayor,  the  Boston  school  committee 
and  Boston's  equivalent  of  the  Parent- 
Teacher  Association. 

In  the  view  of  some  civil  rights  leaders,  for 
whom  busing,  however  counterproductive. 
has  become  a  totem,  no  time  or  plnce  Is  ap- 
propriate for  a  Justice  Department  challenge 
that  allies  the  government  with  the  rebels 
against  busing.  They  have  been  making  their 
pleas  and  petitions  this  week  at  the  Justice 
Department. 

For  our  part,  we're  Inclined  to  side  with 
them  as  to  the  fitness  of  an  intervention  in 
the  Boston  case — not  because  busing  Is  work- 
ing well  there  (It  clearly  has  had  a  chaotic 
and  damaging  effect  on  the  schools)  but  be- 
cause such  an  Intervention  could  be  widely 
Interpreted  as  an  untimely  concession  to 
violent  resistance  to  the  law. 

After  all.  there  are  dozens  of  communities 
large  and  small,  most  of  them  In  the  South, 
where  community  leadership  has  made  bus- 
ing orders  no  less  sweeping  than  Judge  Oar- 
rlty's work,  without  violence.  These  com- 
munities have  accomplished  this  hard  tran- 
sition not  for  want  of  vociferous  opposition 
but  In  the  face  of  It.  Boston,  which  does  not 
often  underestimate  Its  moral  superiority  to 
other  cities,  should  have  no  less  demanded 
of  It.  Nothing  would  so  undercut  diligent 
obedience  of  the  law  elsewhere  than  a  ca- 
pitulation to  mob  rule  In  Boston. 

And  beyond  this  consideration,  what  Is 
amiss  In  Boston  (at  least  In  the  view  of  the 
First  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals)  is  not  the 
stern  Judgment  of  Judge  Oarrlty  but  the 
failure  of  community  leadership  that  fol- 
lowed It.  Legally  sp>eaklng.  Judge  Oarrlty 
merely  followed  the  Swann  precedent;  and 
as  a  lawyer,  the  President  knows  that 
whether  one  agrees  or  disagrees  with  an  es- 
tablished precedent  Is  neither  here  nor  there 
In  practical  effect,  the  law  as  applied  In  Bos- 
ton has  been  disastrous:  and  there  Is  every 
Indication  that  It  Is  carrying  Boston  away 
from,  not  toward,  a  racially  Integrated  school 
system  The  fall -off  In  white  attendance  is 
steep. 

That  Is  a  steep  price  to  pay  for  a  history  of 
racial  discrimination;  but  perhaps  it  Is  not 
too  high  a  price  to  pay  for  the  vindication  of 
the  law  as  construed  by  the  courts,  at  least 
for  now  Unless  the  Solicitor  General  can  of- 
fer the  Supreme  Court  convincing  legal  rea- 


sons for  reversing  or  modifying  Swann,  there 
Is  Uttle  prospect  of  relief. 

The  faot  to  notice  about  the  report  strug- 
gle within  the  Ford  administration  Is  that 
when  federal  officials  think  of  the  catastro- 
phic effects  of  cross-bu.slng.  they  turn  to  the 
courts,  which  by  nature  and  function  are  not 
equipped  to  grant  the  flexibility  sought.  The 
law  Is  that  all  children  have  an  equal  con- 
stitutional right  to  education  of  quality.  How 
that  high  entitlement  can  be  tran-slated  Into 
a  wise  and  flexible  policy,  commending  Itself 
to  the  good  sense  of  Bostonlans  and  others 
who  value  their  neighborhoods  and  neigh- 
borhood schools,  la  the  dilemma  not  yet 
solved.  The  place  to  solve  It  Is  Congress  And 
It  Is  to  Congress,  not  the  courts,  that  the 
Justice  Department  should  be  looking  now 
for  appropriate  easements  In  the  law  that 
will  preclude  other  Bostons  and  preserve  the 
public  schools  from  ultimate  abandonment. 


THE  TERROR  CAMP.MGN  UF  T}IE 
URUGUAYAN  REGIME  REACHES 
BEYOND  IT.S  OWN  BORDERS 

'Mr.  KOCH  asked  and  was  i^iiven 
permission  to  extend  hLs  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter. ) 

Mr.  KOCH.  Mr  Speaker,  I  read  with 
grief  and  anger  of  the  kidnapping  and 
murder  of  four  Uruguayan  exiles  hving 
in  Argentina.  Two  of  those  murdered 
were  former  Uruguayan  Senator  Zelmar 
Michelini  and  former  Speaker  of  the 
Chamber  of  E>eputies,  Hector  Gutierrez 
Ruiz,  both  of  whom  were  forced  to  flee 
from  Uruguay  due  to  the  deepening  re- 
pression there.  What  these  murders  ap- 
pear to  indicate  is  that  elements  within 
the  Argentine  military  are  cooperating 
with  the  military-  dictatorships  of  Uru- 
guay and  Chile  to  eliminate  }X)litical 
exiles  who  are  potential  leaders  of  a 
democratic  resurgence  in  their  respective 
countries.  The  campaign  of  terror  by  Uie 
Uruguayan  Government  against  its  own 
citizens  now  reaches  beyond  its  own 
borders. 

It  is  said  that  there  Is  a  great  deal  of 
political  violence  in  Latin  America,  and 
that  the  United  States  cannot  do  any- 
thing al)out  It.  While  we  should  not  Inter- 
fere in  the  internal  affairs  of  other 
countries,  there  are  steps  we  can  take 
to  improve  the  situation  and  perhaps 
save  lives.  First,  the  Foreign  Operations 
Subcommittee  of  the  Appropriations 
Committee  has  accepted  my  amendment 
to  the  fl.scal  year  1977  foreign  assistance 
appropriations  bill  cutting  off  all  mili- 
tary assistance  to  Uruguay.  I  hope  tliat 
the  full  House  will  support  my  amend- 
men  should  the  administration  contest 
it. 

Second,  the  United  States  can  ofTer 
asylum  to  the  Uruguayan  exiles  who  are 
now,  in  effect,  imprisoned  In  other  coun- 
tries. The  Uruguayan  regime  requests 
that  all  exiled  Uruguayans  return  to 
their  country  to  have  their  passports  re- 
newed, which  would  mean  certain  im- 
prisonment. If  not  death.  Since  tho.«e 
Uruguayan  exiles  have  no  valid  traveling 
papers,  they  have  no  freedom  of  move- 
ment. I  have  today  written  Secretar>-  of 
State  Kissinger,  urging  him  to  set  up  a 
parole  visa  program  for  Uruguayan  ref- 
ugees. One  of  tliOKP  murdered.  Zelmar 
Michelini,  at  one  point  contemplated  vl";- 
iting  the  United  States,  but  had  no  valid 
passport  with   which   to   travel.   If   the 
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United  States  had  had  a  parole  visa 
program  for  Uruguayan  refugees,  It 
would  have  facilitated  that  visit  to  the 
United  States.  One  can  only  speculate 
whether  hts  life  would  have  been  sa"ed, 
but  we  do  know  tliai  there  are  other  Uru- 
guayan exiles  in  Argentina,  fearing  for 
their  lives  and  desperately  needing  the 
safely  thai  the  United  States  can  pro- 
vide. Can  we  turn  our  backs  on  those 
who  struggle  agaln.st  military  dictator- 
ship? Can  we  set  adrift  the  democratic 
elements  that  remain  in  Latin  America 
at  a  time  of  increasing  political  violence 
and  repression? 

Let  us  act  so  that  other  Uruguayans 
may  be  spared  the  fate  ol  thase  four 
Uruguayan.s,  whose  bullet-riddled  bodies 
were  found  yesterday  in  an  abandoned 
car  in  Buenos  Aires. 


PROGRESS  IN  THE  FIGHT  FOR  TAX 
EQUITY  FOR  SINGLES  AND  MAR- 
RIED WORKING  COUPLES 

(Mr.  KOCH  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  extend  hi.s  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.' 

Mr.  KOCH.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  de- 
lighted to  amiounce  that  the  House 
Way.s  and  Means  Committee  has  orga- 
nized a  special  ta,sk  force  to  study  the  tax 
treatment  of  single  persons  and  married 
couples  where  both  spouses  are  working. 
Tlie  chairman  of  the  task  force  is  Con- 
(^Te.ssman  Joe  Wagconner,  Jr.  The  other 
members  of  the  task  force  are  Congress- 
man Joseph  Karth.  Congressman  Rich- 
ard Vander  Veen,  Congressman  Henhy 
Helstoski.  Congres.sman  Pete  Stark, 
Conpres-sman  William  Steicer.  and 
Congressman  James  Martin. 

Formation  of  this  task  force  affords 
us  an  opportunity  to  end  the  present  dis- 
crimination against  single  taxpayers  and 
working  married  couples.  As  the  taak 
force  moves  ahead  with  its  work,  I  would 
urge  that  its  principal  ob.jectlve  be  the 
e.stablishmcnt  of  a  uniform  tax  rate 
.structure  for  all  taxpayers,  as  embodied 
in  my  legislation.  H  R.  850.  I  believe  that 
we  must  commit  ourselves  to  a  policy 
that  a  person  should  not  be  penalized 
in  the  tax  code  for  his  or  her  marital 
status. 

At  present  approximately  54  million 
taxpayers  are  discriminated  against, 
solely  on  the  basis  of  their  marital  sta- 
tas.  Whether  widowed,  divorced,  or  un- 
m.arried,  a  single  person  who  works  pays 
up  to  20  percent  more  in  taxes  than  a 
taxpayer  with  a  nonworkirg  spouse  fil- 
ing a  Joint  return.  By  filing  a  joint  re- 
turn, those  married  couples  where  only 
one  spouse  earns  an  income  can  split 
that  income  and  thus  are  able  to  pay 
taxes  at  a  lower  rate.  A  man  earning 
$.30,000  a  year  can  file  a  joint  return 
with  his  wife  and  pay  two  taxes  on  $16,- 
ono  which  is  cheaper  than  one  tax  on 
$30,000. 

Requiring  as  we  do  today  that  single 
persons  pay  at  a  higher  rate  is  simply 
arbitrar%-  Penalized  in  the  same  way  as 
singles  is  the  working  married  couple  fll- 
Iru?  separately  or  jointly  on  two  Incomes 
who  in  some  cases  are  more  highly  taxed 
than  two  single  E>ersons  earning  the  same 
Income  and  living  together.  Tills  is  be- 


case  the  tax  schedule  used  by  married 
couples  filing  separately  has  higher  rates 
than  the  single  schedule,  even  though  the 
single  schedule  is  more  costly  than  the 
joint  return  schedule. 

The  actual  cost  to  the  singrle  taxpayer 
and  working  married  couple  can  best  be 
illustrated  by  a  few  examples.  A  single 
taxpayer  whose  taxable  income  is  $12,000 
pays  $2,630  in  taxes  before  credits;  if  he 
were  married  and  the  sole  wage  earner 
in  the  family  and  filed  a  joint  return,  he 
would  pay  $2.260 — a  difference  of  $370. 
The  tax  penalty  for  being  single  at  $8,000 
Is  $210;  at  $14,000.  $450;  at  $16,000,  $570; 
at  $20,000.  $850:  and  at  $50,000,  an  in- 
credible $3,130. 

Even  those  singles  who  file  as  head  of 
household  are  discriminated  against.  A 
widowed,  divorced,  or  single  parent  ■with 
children  to  support  pays  up  to  10  percent 
more  than  the  married  couple  with  one 
income.  At  an  $8,000  income,  the  single 
parent  pays  $1,480 — $100  more  in  taxes 
than  the  married  couple  with  one  in- 
come. At  $16,000  income,  the  penalty  Is 
$280;  and  at  $44,000.  the  penaltv  is 
$1,280. 

A  woman  who  goes  to  work  to  supple- 
ment the  family  income  is  now  penalized 
by  the  tax  system  for  such  initiative.  For 
example,  if  a  woman  goes  to  work  to  sup- 
plement her  husband's  $5,000  income, 
and  her  income  is  $5,000.  the  couple  will 
pay  $200  in  taxes  more  than  if  they  were 
two  single  persons  filing  their  individual 
returns.  This  is  a  10-percent  surtax  on 
the  amount  they  would  be  paying  if  sin- 
gle. Take  another  example:  Should  the 
husbcnd  make  $20,000  a  year  and  the 
wife  $10,000,  the  couple  will  pay  $780  in 
tax  than  if  they  were  two  single  people 
filing  separately. 

I  believe  these  higher  rates  for  married 
working  couples  are  a  result  of  the  mis- 
taken belief  that  salaried  work  by  a  wife 
is  a  luxury.  While  it  may  be  true  that 
some  family  incomes  are  substantially 
increased  because  of  a  wife's  work,  the 
great  majority  of  working  women  come 
from  lower  and  middle-income  families, 
and  they  are  working  often  at  personal 
sacrifices  to  their  family  to  meet  today's 
high  cost  of  living.  Women  are  already 
victimized  by  a  labor  market  that  imder- 
pays  them;  those  who  are  married  should 
not  be  further  penalized  by  a,  tax  struc- 
ture that  extracts  higher  taxes  from 
them. 

These  various  forms  of  discrimination 
against  taxpayers  on  the  basis  of  their 
marital  status  simply  make  no  sense. 
Certainly  I  believe  that  taxes  should  re- 
flect differences  in  a  taxpayer's  responsi- 
bilities for  dependent  support.  But  the 
way  to  do  this  is  through  exemptions  for 
dependents,  not  through  different  tax 
schedules.  The  joint  tax  return  rate  for 
married  taxpayers  does  not  reflect  the 
different  financial  resp<jnsibilities  in  sup- 
porting six  dependents  as  opposed  to, 
say,  one  dependent.  Furthermore,  under 
the  present  rate  structure,  a  divorcee  or 
widow  with  three  dependents,  using  the 
head  of  household  schedule,  pays  taxes 
at  a  higher  rate  than  a  married  couple 
with  no  chUdren.  Family  responsibilities 
can  be  most  accurately  reflected  through 
an  adequate  dependent  exemption. 

I  hope  that  the  task  force  will  recom- 


mend the  same  graduated  tax  rate  for 
all  taxpayers,  whatever  their  marital 
status.  If  the  task  force  does  not  do  so,  I 
fear  that  we  will  be  presented  with  simply 
another  patch  on  the  crazy  quilt  of  rate 
structures  that  we  presently  suffer  un- 
der. Our  system  contains  a  number  of  tax 
preferences.  What  should  be  noted  Is  that 
H.R.  850  does  not  add  to  this  system  of 
preferences,  but  rather  creates  a  uniform 
rate  structure  for  all  taxpayers — thus 
providing  equity  for  the  unmarried  tax- 
payer and  the  working  married  couple. 

For  the  information  of  my  colleagues, 
I  am  appending  a  copy  of  H.R.  850.  I 
would  like  also  to  point  out  that  the  Com- 
mittee of  Single  Taxpayers,  the  single 
major  organization  fighting  for  tax 
equity  for  single  persons,  has  endorsed 
H.R.  850;  104  Members  of  the  House  are 
cosponsoring  H.R.  850.  Including  8 
members  of  the  Ways  and  Means  Com- 
mittee. The  biU  foUows: 

H.R.  850 
A  bill  to  extend  to  all  unmarried  individuals 
the  full  tax  benefits  of  Income  splitting 
now  enjoyed  by  married  Individuals  fil- 
ing Joint  returns:  and  to  remove  rate  In- 
equities for  married  persons  where  both 
are  employed 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  (a  i  sec- 
tion 1  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954 
i  relating  to  rates  of  tax  on  individuals)  Is 
amended — 

(1 )  by  striking  out  so  much  of  subsection 

(a)  as  precedes  the  tables  therein  and  In- 
serting In  lieu  thereof  the  following; 

■'(a)  General  Rule — There  Is  hereby  Im- 
posed on  the  taxable  income  of  every  "indi- 
vidual, other  than  an  estate  and  trust,  a  tax 
determined  In  accordance  with  the  followlnir 
table:"; 

(2)  by  striking  out  subsections  (b)  and 
(c):  and 

(3)  by  striking  out  so  much  of  subsection 
(d)  as  precedes  the  table  and  Inserting  In 
lieu  thereof  the  following: 

"fb)  Estates  an-d  Trusts. — There  Is  hereby 
Imposed  on  the  taxable  Income  of  every  es- 
tate and  tru£t  taxable  under  this  subsection 
a  tax  determined  In  accordance  with  the  fol- 
lowing table;". 

(bi  Section  2  of  such  Code  (relatliig  to 
definitions  and  special  rules)   is  amended— 

(li    by   striking  out  subsections    (a)    and 

(b)  and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  subsection: 

"(a)  Married  iNDmnuALs  Piling  Sitakate 
Rettexs.— For  purposes  of  section  1,  In  the 
case  of  any  married  Individual  (as  defined  In 
section  143)  who  does  not  make  a  single  re- 
turn Jointly  with  his  spouse  under  section 
6013.  amounts  received  for  services  per- 
formed by  either  spouse  shall  be  taken  into 
account  by  the  spouse  who  performed  the 
senlces  and  shall  not  be  taken  Into  account 
by  the  other  spouse  ";  and 

(2)  by  redesignating  subsections  (c),  (d). 
and  (e)  as  subsections  (b),  (c).  and  id),  re- 
spectively, fc)  Sections  511  (bi  (1)  and  641  of 
such  Code  are  each  amended  by  striking  out 
■'.section  1(d)"  and  Inserting  in  Ueu  thereof 
"section   lib)". 

(dj  The  am.endments  made  by  this  sec- 
tion shall  apply  to  taxable  years  beginning 
after  December  31.   1973 

Sec.  2.  The  Secretary  of  the  Treastiry  or 
his  delegate  shall  prescribe  and  publish  ta- 
bles reflecting  the  amendments  made  by  this 
Act  which  shall  apply,  In  Ueu  of  the  tables 
set  forth  In  section  3402(a)  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  (relating  to  percent- 
age methods  of  withholding),  with  respect 
to  wages  paid  on  or  after  the  first  day  of  the 
first  month  which  begins  more  than  20  days 
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after    the    date    of    the    enactment    of    this  IX    Oil  shale  development  Is  Riven  extrav-  levels  will  be  needed  to  allow  execution  of 

Act.  agantly  favored  treatment  by  heaping  sub-  Phase  I  of  the  Synthetic  Fuels  Commercial 

——^^^^——   I  sidy  upon  subsidy  for  this  questionable  and  Demonstration  Program: 

environmentally  hazardous  technology.  Billiona 

THE     DEFEATED     SYNFTIEI^     LOAN  x,  H.R.  12112  contains  several  amendments      •Loan    guarantee »6.  0 

GUARANTEE  SHOULD  NOl'  BE  IM-  that  serve  to  weaken  the  safeguards  adopted        Price  guaranty 4.6 

POSED    ON    THE     HOUSE    FOR    A  by  the  House-Senate  conferees  la«t  Decem-       Construction   grants , 0.6 

SECOND  CONSIDERATION  ber  In  the  old  section  103:                                                                                       *-                    

A.  Right  of  local  community.  Indian  tribes.  Total  budgetary  authority             11  1" 

(Mr.  OTTINUER  asked  and  was  given  and  citizen  input  and  Judicial  review. 

permLs.sion  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this  B.  Congressional  oversight  Th's    ^'^    explicitly    reconfirmed    In    Dr. 

point  In  the  Record  and  to  include  extra-  XI.  H.R.  12112  wUl  undoubtedly  result  In  Seamans"   testimony   of   March   31.    1976  on 

,,.,,,,,„  nvittpr  >  boomtowns.  We  are  concerned  about  the  ade-  H.R.  12112.  as  follows: 

^Tr  V^'r-rrvr-FT?  Mr  ^nwikpr  last  ^i^^y  ^'  '•^e  provisions  In  the  bill  to  help  •'Plnally.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  would  like  to 
mr  KJi  ii-iNi.TE.xv.  ivii.  "^^rt^^  •  communities  to  cope  with  the  problems  of  make  several  general  comments  on  the  pro- 
December  the  House  overwhelmingly  de-  providing  adequate  public  facilities  and  serv-  posed  legislation.  H.R.  12112.  While  this  leg- 
feated,  by  a  vote  01  263  to  140,  legislation  ^^^^  ^^  connection  with  these  projects.  Islatlon  provides  a  framework  for  accompUsh- 
to  provide  $6  billion  in  loan  guarantees.  xil.  The  bill  permits  100  percent  owned  ing  the  goals  of  the  proposed  program,  it 
$4.5  billion  In  price  supports  and  $600,000  foreign  corporations,  flrn«,  partnerships,  and  should  be  clearly  understood  that  the  $2  bll- 
in  construction  grants  for  subsidization  associations  to  receive  loan  guarantees  and  Hon  in  loan  guaranties  provided  12112  would 
of  commercial  production  of  synthetic  grants.  only  initiate  the  program  recommended  by 
fiipR  nvpr  an  indefinite  oerlod  estimated  ^ITI  Synthetic  fuels  have  the  potential  for  the  Administration.  Additional  authorlza- 
lueis  "vei  ail  luuciuii^c  pc  iuu,  c  health  and  environmental  hazards.  tlona  are  Included  in  the  Presidents  budget 
^  rnu  o  ^  T-  K  1  r-  mu  ^^^  Additional  Important  amendment*  for  FY  1977  under  the  proposed  Energy  Inde- 
The  Science  and  Technology  COmmu-  rejected  by  the  committee  pendence  Authority.  We  remain  firmly  con- 
tee    has    just    reported    out   H.R.    1211^,                                           vlnced  that  in  order  to  achieve  the  objectives 

which  provides  for  essentially  the  iden-  the  defeated  te-U  billion  Stntttels  Loan  of  the  full  350.000  barrels  per  day  program, 

tical  program,  but  this  time  authorizing  Gdabantee  SHOtrLO  Not  Be  Imposed  on  the  that  te  billion  in  loan  guaranty  authority  will 

$4   billion   over   a   2-year   period   as   the  house  for  a  second  Consideration  be  required  along  with  about  $4  5  billion  in 

first  bite  of  the  same  apple.  That  it  is.  on  December  11.  1976,  the  House  of  Bepre-  price   guarantee   authority    and    about   $600 

indeed    the  same  apple  was  affirmed  ex-  sentatlves  voted  to  strike  section  103— a  $6  mUllon  in  grants." 

Dllcitlv  bv  ERDA  In  its  testimony  sup-  billion  loan  guarantee  program  for  sub-  Dr.  Zimmerman  of  MIT  commented  on  the 
t^f^rnna  tUo  hill  sldlzatlon  Of  Commercial  production  of  syn-  need  for  price  guarantee;-,  and  price  supports 
poruug  uie  uiu  ,^,,„„,  „Hi^H^r>c  tn  thetlc  fuels— from  the  Conference  Report  In  his  testimony  of  February  18.  1976.  In  con- 
There  are  many  SCrlous  Objections  to  .g^ggg  DecembcrS  1975)  on  HR  3474—  nectlon  with  the  ERDA  authorization  bill  for 
this    program    from    the    Staildpoints    of  ^j^^  ^^^^  Authorization  Act  for  fiscal  year  PY   1977  as  follows: 

technology,  economics,  and  the  environ-  597^   ^p^e  vote  was  263-140   H.R.  12112  ia  ea-  "The  interagency  Task  Force  (on  Synthetic 

ment,  as  perhaps  best  summarized  by  the  sentially  the  same  program.  Fuels)   calculated  that  loan  guarantees  will 

titles  in  the  table  of  contents  to  the  dis-  That  section  would  have  authorized  ERDA  not  be  enough  In  order  to  bring  these  plants 

sentlng    views    of     the    gentleman    from  to  begin  a  $6  billion  loan  guarantee  program  on-stream,   price   guarantees   of   some   form 

West    Virginia     Congressman    Hechler  ^ot  the  commercialization  of  synthetic  fuels  will  also  be  needed.  This  Is  simply  because 

the^genUeman'from  Iowa.  Congressman  *°d  °thej  form*  of  energy  it  was  considered  even  with  l<»ns  at  i^ow^subs^^^^^^^^ 

„      "*          ».„ *i„^„„    f„^„,    T^^iov.'i  by    ERDA   as    the    beginning   of   a    program  est  rates,  tne.se  energy  sources  cost  more  man 

BLODIN,  the  gentleman  from  Indiana.  J^^lnlng  loan  guarantees  price  supports,  they  can  fetch  In  the  market.  The  expected 
Congressman  Hayes,  and  me  to  the  re-  ^^^  construction  grants  totalling  $11.1  bll-  Payoff  is  negative.  Without  price  subsidy  the 
port  on  the  bill,  reproduced  below.  uq^  ^  ^^  ^s  stated  by  ERDA,  the  first  step  plants  are  not  worth  building.  The  price  sub- 
Today,  however,  I  will  explore  fully  m  the  larger,  more  grandiose  proposal  of  '^^'^^^^  «=*»  be  direct  as  in  the  case  of  synthetic 
only  the  first  point;  namely,  that  this  Is  vice  President  Rockefeller  for  a  »100  billion  »"•  or  indirect  through  the  regulatory  sys- 
the  same  program  previously  considered  Energy  independence  Authorltv.  Yet  it  ^^  ««  in  the  case  of  hlgh-Btu  gas.  These 
bv  the  House  quoting  the  testimony  af-  would  only  produce  the  equivalent  of  about  coe^s  are  not  changed  by  allowing  full  cost- 
flrmine  this  fart  and  that  it  is  a  oro-  350.000  barrels  per  day  of  oil  according  to  of-servlce  guarantees  for  gasification,  nor  by 
nrmmg  tnis  laci.  ana  uiai  u  is  a  pro  p-nn  a  ah  mm  intra  tor  nr  Robert  r  seamans  the  provision  of  loan  guarantees.  All  that 
gram  that  wiU  Involve  the  Federal  Gov-  ERDA  Administrator,  Dr.  Robert  C.  Seamans.  ^^  ^^^^^^  ^  that  the  risks  of  failure  are 

emment    in    huge,    ever-increasing    ex-  i^^^  ^^^^j    ^.^    jjjjj    ordered  reported  by  borne  by  consumers  or  taxpayers.  The  cost* 

penditures  and  liabilities.  ^^^  Committee  on  May  12.  1976  authorizes  will  be  borne  In  one  way  or  another  by  the 

The  material  follows:  the  same  synthetic  fuels  commerciaZtzaMon  Nation. 

Table    op    Contents    for    the    Dissenting  loan  guarantee  program,  only  at  an  acceler-  It   is   often   stated    that    the    projects   are 

Views  or  Representatives  Ottincer.  Ken  ated  pace.  The  original  bill  called  for  $6  bll-  too   large  to   be   undertaken   by   private   In- 

Hechler,  Blouin,  and  Philip  H.  Hates  lion  loan  guarantees  over  an  Indellnlte  perl-  dustry  or  that,  given  the  size  of  the  project. 

I   The  defeated  $6-11  billion  synfuels  loan  od.   This  one  calls   for   «4   billion   over   two  the  rlsk.s  are  too  great  for  Individual  firms, 

guarantee  program  should  not  be   Imposed  years-l  e..  92  billion  In  fiscal  year  1977  and  Each    plant   will    cost   close    to    one    billion 

on  the  House  for  a  second  consideration.  e2    billion   in    fiscal   year    1978    One   cannot  ^o"^    These  are  large  Investmente.  Never- 

II.  This  is  an  uneconomic  program,  evad-  predict  the  total  government  expense.  The  theless.  private  Industry  undertakes  other 
Ing  the  budget  Involving  ballooning  Federal  program  wfll  not  expire  until  1986.  Thus,  one  large  investments  without  subsidy.  The  Alas- 
expendltures,  creating  a  new  division  within  can  readily  observe  the  Ukely  progression  ^f„P'P«'"^^'  ^or  exan^pie  win  cost  over  six 
ERDA  and  all  leading  to  the  Rockefeller  eiOO  of  authorlz-atlons  after  fiscal  year  1978  as  fol-  ^UHon  dollars.  It  Is  not  the  sheer  size  nor 
bUllon  energy  Independence  authority.  lows:   1979,  $2  billion;   1980.  »2  billion;   1981,  "•»«''.  but  the  negative  expected  return,  that 

III.  No  new  energy  funds  will  be  provided,  W  billion,  et  cetera,  et  cetera.  Once  the  camel  makes      these     investments      unattractive. 
but  there  will  be  a  horrendous  capital  mar-  has  his  nose  under  the  tent,  you  can  be  sure  (Footnotes  omltt*d  ) 

ket  disruption.  there  will  be  more  to  come.  In  addition,  the  bUl  authorizes  $2  million 

IV   ThLs  Is  not  an  R.  &  D.  bill.  It  Is  a  pro-  Indeed,   it   Is   the   expressed    Intention   of  In  planning  grants  for  fiscal  year   1976  and 

gram  for  Government  financing  of  the  com-  ERDA   to   Increase   the   authorl^Atlon   to   at  the  transition  period  for  community  facUi- 

merclal  production  of  synfuels  and  the  de-  least  $11.1    billion,  the  cost  of  the  orlglnEj  ties,  with  the  full  expectation  that  additional 

velopment  of  new  fuels.  It  belongs  In  other  program.  This  Is  confirmed  by  ERDA's  March  sums  will  be  needed  In  fiscal  year  1977  and 

committees  and  other  agencies.  1B76  publication  entitled  "Proposed  Synthe-  future  years  It  al.so  authorizes  an  open-end - 

V.  H.R.  12112  IS  anticompetitive — extend-  tic  Fuels  Commercial  Demonstration  Pro.  ed  dollar  amount  for  loan-s  for  community 
Ing  the  power  concentration  of  the  energy  gram:  Fact  Book."  That  publication  state*  faculties,  and  for  the  payment  of  an  interest 
giants  over  synfuels  at  Federal  risk  and  ex-  "The  President  Is  requesting  an  initial  $2  differential  to  communities  whose  obligations 
pen.se.  billion  In  loan  guaranty  authorization  for  FT  are  guaranteed,  because  the  Interest  on  those 

VI.  The  program  distorts  energy  priorities,  1976  to  Initiate  the  program  in  ERDA.  The  bonds  Is  taxable  to  the  holder,  Incldrntn!lv, 
favoring  high  capital,  high  risk,  high  pollu-  remaining  funding  authorization  for  loan  this  provision  (subsection  (si)  Is  an  amend- 
tlon  options  over  clean  conservation  and  re-  guarantees  and  for  price  guarantees  Is  con-  ment  to  the  IRS  Code  of  1954,  but.  to  our 
newable  resources.  talned   In   the  Administration's  funding   re-  knowledge.  It  has  not  been  reviewed  or  ap- 

VII    HR.  12112  Is  premature,  since  critical  quest  for  the  Energy  Independence  Authority  proved    by   the   House   Committee   on   Ways 

EHUA    rea.slblllty   studies   and    the   environ-  for  FY  1977   In  the  event  EIA  Is  not  enacted  and  Means, 

mental  Impact  statement  are  not  completed.  In  1976,  ERDA  would  need  an  additional  au-  Lastly,   ERDA   contemplates   that   the  ad- 

vni.  Genuine  R.D  &  D.  on  synthetic  fuels  thorlzatlon  of  $4  billion  In  loan  guarantees  mlnlstratlve  cost-s  of  this  bill  through  fiscal 

Is    adequately    provided    under   the   existing  and  would  request  price  guarantee  and  grant  year  1981  will  excp«vi  »7,"i  mllM  m  .■^-icl  reo;tr^ 

ERDA  synfuels  R  D  &  D  program,  which  in-  authorization  on  a  project  by  project  basis,  at    least    210    full-time    personnel     This    i" 

eludes  coal  gasification  pUot  pltnts.  In  that  event,  the  following  authorization  shown  in  the  following  table 
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SYNTHETIC  FUELS  COMMERCIAL  DEMONSTRATION  PROGRAM— ADMINISTRATIVE  BUDGET  ESTIMATE 

|ln  thousands  of  dollarsi  > 


15147 


1976-TQ 


1977 


1978 


1979 


1980 


19S1 


Activity 


BA 


BO 


BA 


BO 


BA 


BO 


BA 


BO 


BA 


BO 


BA 


80 


Silar'es  and  related  expenses  • 

Program  planning  and  economic  analysis 

Piocurement  support , 

financial/technology  assessment 

Program  control,  plant  and  cost  monttofing 

Socioeconomic  and  environmental  assessment  and  monitoring. 


1,080  . 

785  . 

1.255  . 


7.000 
2.500 
1.000 
2,000 
500 
2,000 


7,000 
2,000 
1.000 
2.000 
1,000 
2.000 


7.000 
1,500 
500 
1,500 
2,500 
2,000 


7,000 
1,500 


7  000 

l.OOC 


1,000 
3,000 

2,500 


1,000 

3,500 
2,500 


TotsL. 


4.400 M5.000 15.000 15,000 15.000 15.000 


>  Constant  1976  dollars. 

>  Allotment  for  210  tull-time  personnel  plus  overhead  expenses  (travel  equipment,  space,  etc.). 


'  Required  in  the  event  the  J6,OOC',OO0,OO0  loan  guaranty  program  is  auttionzed. 


PERSONAL  EXPLANATION 

I  Mr.  MIKVA  asked  and  was  given  per- 
niLssion  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
I)oint  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
truneoiLs  matter,  i 

Mr,  MLKVA.  Mr,  Speaker.  I  was  un- 
able to  be  pre.sent  in  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives for  the  session  of  Friday, 
May  21.  1976,  because  I  was  .speaking 
before  a  group  oi  franchisees  about  the 
f'ranchi.sing  Practices  Reform  Act  whicli 
I  introduced.  Had  I  been  present.  I 
would  have  voted  "aye"  on  rollcalls  292 
and  293.  the  votes  on  the  rule  and  final 
I)a.ssage  of  H.R.  12677  providing  for  ex- 
ten.sion  of  the  Compreliensive  Alcohol 
.^bu.'ie  and  .Mcoholism  Prevention,  Treat- 
ment, and  Rehabilitation  Act  of  1970,  I 
would  have  voted  "no"  on  rollcall  294, 
the  motion  to  recommit  H.R.  12679  pro- 
viding for  extension  of  the  Public  Health 
Services  Act.  and  I  wojld  have  voted 
■  aye"  on  rollcall  295,  final  pa.s.sage  of  the 
Public  Health  Services  Act  extension 


ONE  OF  THE  MOST  IMPORTANT 
\TCTORIES  FOR  THE  T.OiPAYERS 
I.N  THE  94TH   CONGRESS 

'Mr.  MIKVA  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  hi.";  remark.^  at  thi.s 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter  • 

Mr,  MIKVA  Mr.  Speaker,  we  are  fast 
approaching  upon  tlie  first  anniversary 
of  one  of  the  most  important  txapayer 
victories  of  the  94th  Congress,  On  May 
22,  1975.  the  House  of  Representatives, 
by  a  vote  of  168  to  179,  reiect<?d  a  pro- 
vision of  last  session's  second  supple- 
mental appropriations  bill  which  would 
have  affirmed  conpressional  support  for 
construction  of  Locks  and  Dam  26  at  Al- 
ton, m. 

Unfortunately,  the  victory  in  last 
year's  battle  has  not  put  an  end  to  the 
efforts  of  both  the  Army  Corps  of  Engi- 
neers and  the  Nations  barge  interests 
to  have  the  new  locks  built.  The  stakes 
remain  hich-  $400  millinn  to  "repair" 
Locks  and  Dam  26  and  $10  billion  to  "re- 
pair" all  the  otlier  locks  along  the  Mis- 
sis.slppl  River  to  conform  to  the  Alton 
installation.  Even  in  these  days  of  higher 
labor  costs,  a  $400  million  repair  job 
boggles  the  mind 

Of  cour.'^e,  when  repair  means  building 
a  whole  new  set  of  locks  2  miles  down- 
.stream  that  is  both  deeper  and  lonper 
than  the  present  facility,  the  reason  for 
the  extraordinary  cost  is  not  so  diflQcult 
to  explain.  Nor  is  the  $10  billion  figure 


so  incomprehensible  when  the  Corps' 
proposed  expansion  of  locks  and  dam  26 
is  viewed  as  merely  the  first  st«p  in  the 
expansion  of  25  other  locks  and  dam 
facilities  upstream  from  Alton. 

Periiaps.  the  most  disturbing  factor 
in  all  of  this,  however,  is  that  no  hear- 
ings have  ever  been  held  on  the  advis- 
ability of  the  project.  The  severe  en- 
vironmental impact  of  Locks  and  Dam 
26  is  reason  enough  to  stop  the  Army 
corps,  repair,  propKxsal,  but  of  greater 
importance  is  whether  or  not  the  corps 
can  be  permitted  to  build  this  facUity — 
or  any  other  facility — under  the  author- 
ity of  a  67-year-old  law  which  deprives 
the  Congress  of  its  constitutional  power 
over  fiscal  matters. 

The  answer  to  this  latter  question 
must  surely  be  "no,"  To  insure  that  the 
answer  remain^  "no,"  and  to  properly 
commemorate  the  vote  of  last  May.  I  am 
introducing  a  bill,  similar  to  one  intro- 
duced in  the  Senate  by  Senator  James 
Buckley,  to  amend  the  Rivers  and  Har- 
bors Act  .Amendments  of  1909  to  prohibit 
the  Chief  of  the  Army  Corps  of  Engineers 
from  repairing  projects  costing  more 
than  $4  million  without  obtaining  con- 
gressional approval.  The  corps  appar- 
ently considers  construction  of  an  entire 
new  lock  to  be  a  repair.  I  do  not.  and  I 
suggest  that  Congress  did  not  when  the 
legislation  was  pa.ssed  m  1909,  The  basis 
of  my  bill  is  to  assure  the  use  of  the  1909 
act  solely  for  its  intended  purpose  of 
maintenance,  and  not  for  building  new 
installations. 

I  feel  strongly  that  Locks  and  Dam  26 
Ls  unnecessary  and  environmentally 
harmful,  but  I  feel  even  more  strongly 
that  $10  billion  projects  deserve  full  con- 
pressional con.sideration.  I  am  confident 
the  results  of  such  consideration  will 
bear  out  my  feelings  on  the  substance  of 
the  corps  proposal.  Howe\er,  regardle.ss  of 
the  re.'-ult,  it  is  essential  that  the  Con- 
gress, and  not  the  .Army  Corps,  make 
that  decision. 

Mr.  Speaker,  at  this  point,  I  include 
the  text  of  the  bill  in  the  Record  ; 

H.R  13982 
A  bill  to  require  to  .^^peolfir-  statutory  author- 
ization for  each  canal  maintenance,  repair, 
or  reconstruction  proiect  costing  $4,000,000 
or  more  to  be  tmdertaken  by  the  Secretary 
of  the  Army  acting  through  the  Chief  of 
Engineers 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  a^scmhled.  That  section 
4  of  the  Act  entitled  "An  Act  making  appro- 
priations  for   the   construction,   repair,   and 


preservation  of  certain  public  works  and 
rivers  and  harbors,  and  for  other  purposes,  . 
approved  July  5,  1884  (33  U.S.C  5i,  U 
amended  by  inserting  immedlat-eiy  aft<r  not 
otherwise  appropriated:  Provided,"  the  fol- 
lowing: •■That  no  warrant  or  requisition  to 
pay  the  expenses  of  maintaining,  repairing, 
or  reconstructing  any  of  the  aforesaid  works 
shall  be  paid  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
for  anv  project  for  which  the  total  cost  to 
the  United  States  is  to  be  $4,000,000  or  more 
unless  such  project  has  been  specifically  au- 
thorized by  a  law  enacted  before  the  date  of 
the  commencement  of  maintenance,  repair, 
or  reconstruction  work  on  such  project :  Pro- 
vided further.". 

Sec.  2.  The  amendment  made  by  the  first 
section  of  this  Act  shall  apply  to  any  project 
for  maintenance,  repair,  or  recon-structlon  of 
any  canal  or  other  public  work  under  au- 
thority of  section  4  of  such  Act  of  July  5. 
1884.  "on  which  maintenance,  repair,  or  re- 
construction work  Is  commenced  after  the 
date  of  enactment  of  thLs  Act. 


A   100 -YEAR  SALUTE  TO  CAMILLUS 
CLTTLERY 

<Mr,  HANLEY  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.  • 

Mr.  HANLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  com- 
mon in  our  culture  to  refer  to  items  of 
convenience  and  manufacture  in  generic 
terms  by  what  is  actually  a  corporate 
brand  name.  So  important  do  such  items 
become  that  we  call  refrigerators  "Frig- 
idaires"  and  paper  tissues  "Kleenex."  So 
synon>-mous  do  tlie  item  and  its  principle 
manufacturing  companj-  become  tliat  a 
whole  product  line  of  several  different 
companies  is  called  by  the  name  of  the 
most  popular  manufacturer. 

I  would  like  to  bring  to  your  attention 
a  situation  which  is  illustrative  of  this 
phenomenon  in  central  New  York  We 
never  say  "cutlerj-"  without  thinking  of 
"Camillus  Cutlery,"  the  producer  of  qual- 
ity knives  for  79  years  of  its  100  years  of 
operation,  first  as  an  importer  of  knives, 
then  as  a  manufacturer  of  its  own 
products. 

I  have  had  occasion  to  visit  the  plant 
located  in  Camillus,  N,Y,  and  found 
the  experience  at  once  educational  and 
inspiring.  The  reputation  of  the  superior 
craftsmanship  which  goes  into  the  crea- 
tion of  the  various  styles  and  types  of 
cutlery  is  well  deserved,  indeed.  Quality 
control  methods  to  insure  high  produc- 
tion standards  are  strictly  adhered  to  by 
management  and  prr>duction  employees 
alike.  And  this  is  the  real  reason  for  such 
deserved   acclaim — the   bosses   and   the 
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workers  have  developjed  a  "team"  men- 
tality about  their  work  The  executive 
level,  led  by  Nilo  Miori.  have  an  apprecia- 
tion for  what  it  takes  to  work  the  grind- 
ing machines  and  tlie  buffer  wheels  be- 
cause they  have  done  work  like  it  them- 
selves The  production  stuff  realizes  tliat 
the  success  of  the  company  depends  upon 
the  quality  of  their  output  as  much  as 
on  the  retail  and  wholesale  sales  effort. 

It  is  reassuring  to  find  such  a  degree 
of  labor-management  tranqullily  in  this 
day  and  age  when  contllct  and  agitation 
seem  so  much  tlie  norm  Surely  tliere  are 
areas  of  interest  and  advantage  U)  each 
segment  of  the  corporation  wiiich  could 
rend  asunder  tlie  easy  exch^mge  agree- 
ments now  in  practice  at  Camillus  Cut- 
ler>-.  But,  the  tradition  and  the  trust 
mutually  shared  by  worker  and  front 
office  has  endured  without  serious  rup- 
ture because  each  sees  the  other  a,s  vital 
to  tlie  general  well-bemg  o|  the  total 
company. 

At  this  point.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  insert  lor  the  edification  of  our 
colleagues  an  article  from  the  Sunday, 
May  16.  1976  issue  of  the  Syracuse  Herald 
American  newspaper  which  feives  some 
further  background  on  thfe  fabulous 
success  story 

Decade  of  Growth  Tops  lOOilli  Year  at 

CtnXERT  PIRU 

(By  Joseph  A.  Porcello) 

"The  succeas  of  your  company'ls  a  demon- 
stration of  how  the  American  e<jonomlc  sys- 
tem rewards  Indlvlduala  who  lead  their  tal- 
ents, skill"  and  Initiative  to  the  development 
of  products  ihat  flU  the  wants  find  needa  of 
the  American  oonsumer." 

Elliot  L.  Richardson.  US.  secreiary  of  com- 
merce, made  that  comment  for  ilmself  and 
President  Pord  In  a  recent  letter  ongratulat- 
ing  Camlllua  Cutlery  Co.  on  its  lOOth  anni- 
versary this  year. 

The  statement  could  be  app  led  equally 
well  to  the  Arm's  founder.  Adi  ilph  Kastor, 
and  perhaps  even  more  to  Its  pr  sldent  since 
1964.  Nllo  M.  Mlorl. 

Mlorl  has  been  the  driving  force  which 
haa  propelled  the  company  fon  ard  for  the 
last  12  years — In  production,  pi  yslca)  plant 
and  number  of  employes. 

His  rise  In  the  company,  from  a  worker  on 
the  assembly  line  to  president  aid  chairman 
Is  a  traditionally  American  succ  »as  story. 

Today,  the  Camillus'  major  1  adustry  has 
more  than  340  employes — nearl  y  twice  the 
180  It  had  in   1963. 

The  company  Is  producing  an  nually  more 
than  2.5  million  pocket  knives  while  main- 
taining the  quality  which  haa  earned  the 
firm  an  international  reputatloi  . 

10,000    A    OAT 

The  weekly  average  of  over  5C  000.  or  more 
than  10.000  a  day  is  more  thar  three  times 
the  1963  production  of  about  5.000  knlvea 
weekly. 

In  addition,  the  firm  also  pre  duces  hunt- 
ing and  sportsmen's  knives;  ml  Itary  equip- 
ment, like  the  "survival  knife."  i  nd  a  variety 
of  "household"    (kitchen)    tools 

More  than  500  different  varlet  es  of  pocket 
knives  are  produced  by  the  fln  v  Some  are 
being  refined  as  new  ones  are  >Ianned.  Its 
newest  one  Is  a  "Wildlife"  series  with  pewter 
animals  Inlaid  In  the  handle. 

Still  a  part  of  the  company's  I  aanufactur- 
Ing  complex  In  Camillus'  main  treet  la  the 
company's  original  one-story,  wi  oden  frame 
buUdlng  more  than  100  years  \\A.  Once  a 
grain  silo  on  Nine  Mile  Creek,  'jwiere  barges 
once  loaded  up  for  trips  throu|p  the  Krle 
Canal,  the  building  Is  stUl  in  «fie  by  the 
cutlM-y  firm 

That    building    now    haa    beei^  enlarged, 
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with  two  added  floors,  plus  three  other  at- 
tached sectlona  on  Ita  north  end.  A  brick 
structure  which  now  houses  the  company's 
offlceo  wa«  erected  in   1925. 

Other  additions  also  have  been  built  on 
that  structure.  An  overhead  passageway  con- 
nects the  two  buildings  that  front  on  Main 
Street.  Together,  the  buUdlngs  provide  some 
125.000  square  feet  of  space,  but  Mlorl  al- 
ready has  plans  for  more  expansions. 

Modern  production  methods  have,  for  the 
most  part,  replaced  the  band  work  used 
for  years  to  make  pocket  knlvee  and  other 
products.  The  machines  enable  the  com- 
pany to  maintain  strict  quality  control  while 
production  continues  to  Increaae  to  meet  de- 
mand. 

Mlorl  points  out  that  "112  operations  are 
required  to  make  a  knife."  During  more  than 
40  years  with  the  company,  he  has  done 
nearly  every  one  of  those  operations,  gain- 
ing first  hand  knowledge  of  each  step  In  the 
production  process. 

Record-keeping  also  has  been  modernized 
A  computer  keeps  track  of  the  more  than 
2.1  million  knives  and  other  products  In 
various  steps  of  the  manufacturing,  packing 
and  shipping  processes  dally  In  the  plant. 

STARTED    IN    N.TC 

A  modern,  sophisticated  system  for  more 
efficient  control  of  electricity  distribution 
recently  was  added. 

Camillus  Cutlery  had  Ita  beginning  In  New 
York  City  where  a  young  Immigrant.  Adolph 
Kastor.  began  selling  knives  Imported  from 
his  native  Germany.  Kastor  had  spent  several 
years  working  for  an  uncle,  a  hardware  Job- 
ber, and  gained  wide  experience  In  that  field. 

In  1976,  he  struck  out  on  his  own,  found- 
ing the  company  that  later  became  Camillus 
Cutlery.  Kastor  carried  more  pocket  knives 
than  the  total  of  all  other  Importers,  and  his 
sales  grew.  In  1897.  however,  new  stUT  VS 
tariffs,  however,  forced  Kastor  to  seek  a 
domestic  source  for  knives. 

A  cutlery  firm  in  Camillus  operated  by 
Charles  Sherwood  was  able  to  supply  the 
cutting  products,  but  Kastor's  growing  sales 
demanded  more  of  the  Items  than  Sherwood 
could  supply.  The  young  bualnessman  then 
leased  the  Sherwood  plant  so  he  could  ex- 
pand production.  Later,  he  purchased  the 
manufacturing  company  and  moved  his  bual- 
nesa  to  Camillus 

Kastor's  son.  Alfred,  succeeded  him  aa  head 
of  the  business,  and  It  continued  as  a  famlly- 
of)erated  company  untU  Alfred's  death  In 
1963. 

At  that  time,  four  minority  stockholders. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  E  Kaufman  and  Dr  and 
Mrs.  Miles  J  Schwartz  purchased  the  Kastor 
interests  to  keep  the  company  going.  One  of 
their  reasons  was  a  moral  obligation  they  felt 
toward  the  workers,  many  of  whom  are  third 
generation  employes  of  the  firm. 

Mlorl.  who  was  named  president  shortly 
after,  began  his  career  at  Camillus  In  1931 
putting  "covers"  (the  outside  pieces)  on 
knives.  (He  was  born  in  Pennsylvania,  but 
Mlorl's  father  took  him  back  to  Italy  soon 
after  his  mother  died.  Mlorl  returned  at  age 
14  to  reside  with  an  aunt  In  the  Camillus 
area  and  completed  his  education  In  local 
schools.) 

Prom  his  first  Job,  he  progressed  through 
varloua  production  operations,  and  then  was 
promoted  to  foreman.  He  was  vice  president 
of  manufacturing  when  he  was  cbosen  presi- 
dent. 

Expansion  and  new  laws  have  brought 
problems,  but  the  Camillus  management 
team  has  been  able  to  overcome  most  of 
them.  Mlorl  notes. 

One  major  problem,  for  example,  was 
water  and  air  pollution,  now  handled  witfi 
recently-lnatAlled  modern  aystems.  "Not  a 
cubic  Inch  of  contaminated  air.  not  a  drop 
of  polluted  water,  leaves  our  factory."  Mlorl 
explains  proudly. 

Both  air  and  water  are  cleansed  through 


the  plant's  svstema.  then  recycled  through 
the  plant  whenever  possible  Hpuage  goes 
Into  the  village's  new  sanitary  aewer  system. 

The  company's  recent  100th  anniversary 
dinner  drew  more  than  450  employes  and 
guests.  Including  two  of  the  owners.  Mrs. 
Kaufman  ar.d  Mrs  Schwartz  Both  told  him 
later.  Mlorl  said,  that  "they  had  never  be- 
fore been  at  a:,  affair  like  this— where  all  the 
employes  are  like  a  big  family" 

Other  congratulatory  message*;  came  from 
Vice  President  Rockefeller,  and  Rep  Jamee 
M.  Hanley  iD.-32nd).  Rep  William  F  Walsh 
(R-3;Jrdi    attended    the   affair. 

Mlorl  said  automation  of  more  proces.ses 
will  come  next,  moderrUzlng  production  stlU 
more. 


THE  MOST  REVEREND  DAVID  F. 
CUNNINGHAM 

iMr  HANLEY  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remark.s  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneou.s  matter  ' 

Mr  H^^NLEY.  Mr  Speaker,  on  June  12, 
the  Most  Reverend  David  F.  Cunning- 
ham, D.D..  Bi.'ihop  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
Diocese  of  Syracuse,  will  mark  hLs  50th 
anniversan.'  as  a  priest. 

To  recognize  this  occasion  Auxiliary 
Bishop  Francis  J.  Harrison  and  the 
episcopal  vicars  of  the  diocese  have  es- 
tablished the  BL'vhop  Cunr.ir.gham 
Golden  Jubilee  Fund  to  aid  three  separ- 
ate arca.s  of  Catholic  education:  paroch- 
ial school  students,  public  elementary 
and  secondan,'  students  and  those  at- 
tending secular  colleges  and  universities 
wltliin  the  sprawUng  diocese.  Tlils  figure 
totals  86.000  students. 

In  commenting  on  the  observ'.mce.  Mr. 
Wesley  Brush,  editor  of  the  diocesan 
newspaper,  the  Catholic  Sun.  said : 

The  Bishop  would  have  preferred  a  Mass, 
ooncelebrated  with  other  priest*  who  are 
alao  observing  Jubilees  That  would  have 
been  followed  by  a  dinner,  to  which  all  of 
his  priests  would  be  Invited.  In  the  seme 
fa.shlon  that  most  families  note  an  anniver- 
sary Important  to  ont  of  their  members 

But  the  family  itself — In  this  case,  the 
community  of  the  Diocese  of  Syracuse- 
would  simply  not  let  the  occasion  be 
played  In  such  a  low  key.  "Fifty  years  of 
extraordinar>'  priestly  service  to  the  peo- 
ple cannot  be  allowed  to  go  unrecog- 
nized," .said  one  layman. 

Bishop  Cunningham  was  ordained  on 
June  12.  1926  by  the  Most  Rev  Daniel  J. 
Curley.  the  third  bishop  of  Syracuse,  at 
Sacred  Heart  Catliedral  In  Rochester. 
The  bishop's  first  assignment  took  him 
to  St  Ambrose  Parish  In  Endicott  where 
he  was  a.ssistant  pastor. 

In  1929.  Bishop  Cunningham  went  to 
the  Catholic  University  of  America  in 
Washington.  DC.  where  he  completed  a 
year  of  graduate  study  in  the  Code  ol 
Canon  Law 

In  1946,  the  then  Monslgnor  Cunning- 
ham was  appointed  pastor  of  St  John 
the  Baptist  Church  in  Syracuse,  and  In 
September  of  that  year,  he  was  named 
Vicar  General  of  the  Diocese. 

Four  years  later,  during  April  1950. 
the  bishop  was  named  Titular  Bishop  of 
Lampacus  and  aurcUlary  to  the  Bishop 
of  Syracuse.  He  was  con.secreated  Into 
the  Episcopacy  on  June  8.  19,'in,  at  the 
Cathedral  of  the  Immaculate  Conception 
by  tiie  late  Francis  Cardinal  Sf>ellman, 
Archbishop  of  New  York. 
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On  June  21,  1967,  he  was  appointed  co- 
adjutor Bishop  of  Syracuse  with  the 
right  of  succession  and  on  Augtist  4,  1970, 
Bisliop  Cunningham  was  named  the 
sixth  Bishop  of  Syracuse. 

Bishop  Cunningham's  achievements 
during  his  years  in  the  priesthood  have 
been  many  and  impressive. 

Between  1962  and  1965  he  participated 
in  the  Second  Vatican  Coimcil  and  scored 
an  impressive  victory  by  attending  everj* 
general  council  session.  In  November  1969 
he  was  elected  to  the  Advisory  Board  of 
the  United  States  Catholic  Conference. 

According  to  Bishop  Cunningham,  his 
greatest  accomplishments  Include:  for- 
mation of  Episcopal  Vicariates  through- 
out the  diocese;  the  work  of  the  Semi- 
nar>'  Review  Committee  in  establishing 
Aqumas  House,  the  diocesan  sponsored 
seminary  adjoining  LeMoyne  College. 

Other  accomplishments  are  the  re- 
sponse of  people  in  the  diocese  to  appeals 
for  tlie  world's  needy  people,  particularly 
tlirough  the  Campaign  for  Human  De- 
velopment and  Catholic  Relief  Services: 
the  support  for  the  Catholic  school  sys- 
tem despite  difficult  economic  circum- 
stances and  the  development  of  an  out- 
standing education  program  in  the  dio- 
cese. 

To  describe  his  feelings  on  50  years  in 
the  priesthood,  the  bishop  said: 

I  am  very  grateful  to  Our  Lord  that  He  has 
spared  me  to  serve  Him  and  His  people  of 
the  Diocese  of  Syracuse,  for  a  majority  of 
years  as  AxixlUary  to  Bishop  Poery  and  then 
as  OrdlnarT,-.  I  am  very  humbled  to  have  been 
allowed    that   privilege. 

And  may  I  add.  Mr.  Sneaker,  that 
Bishop  Cunningham's  sensible  blending 
of  spiritual  orientation  and  administra- 
tive skill  have  contributed  to  the  deep 
respect  which  not  only  the  Catholic  fami- 
lies, but  also  the  thousands  of  non- 
Catholic  residents  of  our  diocesan  area 
have  for  him. 


LEAVE  OF  ABSENCE 

By  unanimous  consent,  leave  of  ab- 
sence w:i.s  pranted,  as  follows,  to: 

Mr.  GiAiMO  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
McFall),  for  May  24  through  May  27, 
on  accoimt  of  eye  surgery-. 

Mr.  Helstoski  lat  the  request  of  Mr. 
McPall)  ,  for  today,  on  account  of  official 
business. 

Mr.  Jones  of  Tennessee  'at  the  request 
of  Mr.  McFalli.  for  today,  on  account 
of  official  business. 

Mr.  MiLFORD  I  at  the  request  of  Mr. 
McFall  > ,  for  today,  on  account  of  illness. 

Mr.  Miller  of  California  tat  the  re- 
quest of  Mr  McFall  I .  for  today,  on  ac- 
count of  illness 

Mrs.  Pettis  lat  the  request  of  Mr. 
Michel  I.  for  today,  on  account  of  a 
death  in  the  family. 

Mr.  RisENHoovER  (at  the  request  of 
Mr.  McFall  i  .  for  May  24  and  May  25,  on 
account  of  official  business 

Mr  RoNCALio  I  at  the  request  of  Mr. 
McFall  I .  for  May  24  and  25.  on  account 
of  official  business 

Mr.  Chappel  lat  the  request  of  Mr. 
McFall ).  after  1:15  today,  on  account 
of  official  business. 

Mr.  Edwards  of  Alabama  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  MicHBL) .  for  today  and  the 


balance  of  the  week,  on  account  of  offi- 
cial business. 

Mr.  Fisher  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
McFall  ) .  for  May  24  through  May  27,  on 
account  of  serving  as  congressional  ad- 
viser on  official  U.S.  delegation  to  U.N. 
Conference  on  Trade  and  Development 
being  held  at  Nairobi. 


SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
address  the  House,  following  the  legis- 
lative program  and  any  special  orders 
heretofore   entered,   was   granted   to: 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Lzvitas.!  to  revise  and  ex- 
tend their  remarks  and  include  extrane- 
ous material:  » 

Mr.  Benitez,  for  15  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Gonzalez,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Annunzio,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Reuss,  for  20  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  DoDD,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Ms.  Holtzman,  for  15  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Brademas.  for  5  minutes,  today. 

(The  following  Member  (at  the  request 
of  Mr.  Charles  H.  Wilson  of  Calilor- 
nia) ,  to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks, 
and  to  include  extraneous  matter:; 

Mr.  Wolfe,  for  5  minutes,  today. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
revise  and  extend  remarks  was  granted 
to: 

Mr.  Hechler  of  West  Virginia  and 
to  include  extraneous  matter. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Mitchell  of  New  York)  and 
to  include  extraneous  matter:) 

Mr.  Harsha. 

Mr.  Grassley. 

Mr.  Derwinski; 

Mr.  GiLMAN. 

Mr.  Symms  In  two  instances. 

Mr.  Ketchtjm. 

Mr.  WiGGiKs. 

Mr.  Pressler  in  two  instances. 

'The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Levitas)  and  to  include  ex- 
clude extraneous  material:) 

Mr.  DiNGELL  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  AxNUN'zio  in  six  instances. 

Mr.  Brown  of  California  in  10  in- 
stances. 

Mr.  Gonzalez  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  Anderson  of  California  in  three  in- 
stances. 

Mr.  Moakley  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  MURTHA. 

Mr.  Fisher. 
Mr.  Meeds. 

Mr.  Legcett  in  two  instances. 
Mr.  McDonald  of  Georgia  in  three  In- 
stances. 

Mr.  Obey  in  two  instances. 
Mr.  Rangel  in  10  instances. 
Mr.  Eilberg  in  10  instances. 

Mr.  CORMAN. 

Mr.  Carney  in  two  instances. 
Mrs.  BtTRKE  of  California. 

Mrs.  SCHROEDER. 

Mr.  Brinkley. 

Mr.  Kastenmeier. 

Mr.  Brademas  in  six  Instances. 

Mr.  Ambro. 

Ms.  Abzuc. 

Mr.  Waxman. 


SENATE    ENROLLED    BILLS    SIGNED 

The  SPEAKER  announced  his  signa- 
ture to  the  enrolled  bills  of  the  Senate  of 
the  following  titles : 

S.  2129.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  definition 
and  punishment  of  certain  crimes  In  accord- 
ance with  the  Federal  laws  In  force  within 
the  special  maritime  and  territorial  Jtirladlc- 
tlon  of  the  United  States  when  said  crimes 
are  committed  by  an  Indian  in  order  to  In- 
sure equal  treatment  for  Indian  and  non- 
Indian  offenders; 

S.  2498.  An  act  to  amend  the  Small  Busi- 
ness Act  and  Small  Business  Investment  Act 
of  1958  to  provide  additional  assistance 
under  such  Acts,  to  create  a  pollution  con- 
trol financing  program  for  small  business, 
and  for  other  purposes:  and 

S.  3399.  An  act  to  authorize  and  direct  the 
Administrator  of  General  Services  to  convey 
certain  land  In  Cambridge,  Mass..  to  the 
Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts. 


BILLS  PRESENTED  TO   THE 
PRESIDENT 

Mr.  HAYS  of  Ohio,  from  the  Commit- 
tee on  House  Administration,  reported 
that  that  committee  did  on  May  21, 
1976  present  to  the  President,  for  his 
approval,  bills  of  the  House  of  the  fol- 
lowing titles : 

H.R.  5272.  An  act  to  amend  the  Noise  Con- 
trol Act  of  1972  to  authorize  additional  ap- 
propriations; 

H.R.  9721.  An  act  t»  provide  for  increased 
participation  by  the  United  States  In  the 
Inter-Amertcan  Development  Bank,  to  pro- 
vide for  the  entry  of  nonreglonal  members 
and  the  Bahamas  and  Guyana  In  the  Inter- 
American  Development  Bank,  to  provide  for 
the  participation  of  the  United  States  in  the 
African  Development  Fund,  and  for  other 
purposes:  and 

HJl.  13172.  An  act  making  supplemental 
appropriations  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30.  1976.  and  the  period  ending  Sep- 
tember 30.  1976,  and  for  other  purposes. 


THE  LATE  TORBERT  H.  MACDONALD 

Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer  a 
resolution  (H.  Res.  1212>  on  the  death 
of  the  Honorable  Torbert  H.  Macdokald. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution  as  fol- 
lows: 

H.  Res.   1212 

Resolved.  That  the  House  ha.?  heard  with 
profound  sorrow  of  the  death  of  the  Honor- 
able Torbert  H  Macdonald.  a  Representative 
from  the  State  of  Massachusetts. 

Resolved.  That  a  committee  of  80  Members 
of  the  House  with  such  Members  of  the 
Senate  as  may  be  Joined  be  appointed  to 
attend  the  funeral. 

Resolved.  That  the  Sergeant  at  Arms  of 
the  House  be  authorized  and  directed  to 
take  .=uch  steps  as  may  be  necessary  for 
carn,-lng  out  the  provisions  of  these  resolu- 
tions and  that  the  necessary  expenses  in 
connection  therewith  be  p>ald  out  of  the  con- 
tingent fund  of  the  House. 

Resolved,  That  the  Clerk  communicate 
these  rerolutlons  to  the  Senate  and  transmit 
a  copy  thereo'  to  the  family  of  the  deceased. 

The  resolutions  were  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  Mr. 
Danielson  ' .  The  Chair  desires  to  state 
that  the  Speaker  pro  tempore  (lAi. 
McFall)  will  annoimce  hi^  appointment 
of  the  funeral  committee  tomorrow. 

The  Clerk  wUl  report  the  remaining 
resolution. 
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The  Ci^rk  read  as  follows : 
Kt'.iolved.  That  as  a  further  marlc  of  respect. 
the  House  do  now  adjourn 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 


ADJOURNMENT^ 


Accordingly    (at    3    o'clock    and    21 

minutes  p.m  > .  pursuant  to  House  Res- 
olution 1212.  the  House  adjourned  until 
tomorrow.  Tuesday.  May  25.  1976.  at 
12  o'clock  noon. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS.  ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXIV.  executive 
eonimunlcations  were  taken  from  the 
Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  follows: 

3350.  A  letter  from  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  transmitting  a  proposed  sup- 
plemental appropriation  for  military  assist- 
ance for  the  transition  quarter  (H.  Doc.  No. 
94  501 ) ;  to  the  Committee  on  Appropriations 
and  ordered  to  be  printed. 

3351.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary 
of  Defense  (Comptroller),  transmitting  a  list 
of  contract  award  dates  for  the  period 
May  Ifr-AugUBt  15.  1976.  pursuant  to  10 
U.S.C.  139;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services. 

3352.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  Council 
of  the  District  of  Columbia,  transmitting 
a  copy  of  Council  Act  No.  1-116.  "To  stop 
discrimination  on  account  of  age.  sex.  and 
marital  status,  under  District  of  Columbia 
laws,  against  {persons  who  have  reached  the 
age  of  18,  and  to  establish  the  age  of  major- 
ity at  18,  pursuant  to  section  802(c)  of  Pub- 
lic Law  93-198;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
District  of  Columbia. 

3363  A  letter  from  the  Chairman.  Council 
of  the  District  of  Columbia,  transmitting  a 
copy  of  Council  Act.  No.  118,  "To  provide 
consumers  In  the  District  with  procedures 
for  the  redress  of  improper  trade  practices, 
and  for  other  purposes."  pusuant  to  section 
603(c)  of  Public  Law  93-198;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  District  of  Columbia. 

3354.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Director. 
Office  of  Regulatory  Review.  Department  of 
Health.  Education,  and  Welfare,  transmitting 
proposed  final  regulation  for  the  national 
reading  Improvement  program,  prusuant  to 
section  431(d)(1)  of  the  General  EducAtlon 
Provisions  Act.  aa  amended;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Education  and  Labor. 

3365.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Director. 
Office  of  Regulatory  Review,  Department  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  transmitting 
proposed  Interim  final  criteria  for  Public 
Service  Education  Fellowships,  title  IX, 
part  A  of  the  Higher  Education  Act  of  1965. 
pursuant  to  section  431(d)(1)  of  the  General 
Education  Provisions  Act,  as  amended;  to  the 
Committee  on  Education  and  Labor. 

3366.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Director, 
Ofllce  of  Regulatory  Review,  Department  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  transmit- 
ting proposed  interim  final  crlterlal  for 
Public  Service  Education  Fellowships,  title 
IX.  part  C  of  the  Higher  Education  Act  of 
1965.  pursuant  to  section  431(d)(1)  of  the 
General  Education  Provisions  Act,  as 
amended;  to  the  Committee  on  Education 
and  Labor. 

3357.  A  letter  from  the  Under  Secretary  of 
the  Interior,  transmitting  a  proposed  plan 
for  the  use  and  distribution  of  the  Judg- 
ment funds  awarded  to  the  Confederated 
Sallsh  and  Kootenai  Tribes  of  Indians  by  the 
US.  Court  of  Claims  in  Ca^e  No.  50233.  para- 
graphs 8  and  9.  pursuant  to  87  Stat.  466;  to 
the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs. 

3358  A  letter  from  the  Deputy  Assistant 
Secretary  of  the  Interior,  transmitting  a  copy 
of  a  proposed  contract  with  Falrchlld  Space 
and  Electronics  Co..  Oermantown,  Md.,  for  a 


research  project  entitled  "Low  HeadrKjm 
Transfer  Chute  for  Underground  Belt  f.in- 
veyors',  pursuant  to  section  1(d)  of  Public 
Law  89-672;  to  the  Oommltteo  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs. 

3369  A  letter  from  the  Deputy  AsstfOant 
Secretary  of  the  Interior,  transmitting  a  copy 
of  a  proprosed  contract  with  Science  Applica- 
tions, Ine  ,  La  Jolla,  Calif.,  for  a  research  pro- 
ect  entitled  "Concentration  Sensor  for  Coal/ 
Water  Mixtures",  pursuant  to  section  1(d)  of 
Public  Law  89-672;  to  the  Committee  on  In- 
terior and  Insular  Affairs. 

3360  A  letter  from  the  chairman.  Indian 
Claims  Conunlsalon.  transmitting  the  final 
determination  of  the  Commission  In  docket 
No.  22-C;  the  Lipan  Apache  Tribe  and  bands 
thereof,  ex  rel..  Pedro  Mendez  and  Philemon 
Venego;  the  Mescalero  Apache  Tribe  and 
bands  thereof,  ex  rel..  Solon  Sombrero,  Fred 
Pellman.  Eric  TortUIa  and  Victor  Dolan;  the 
Apache  Tribe  of  the  Mescalero  Reservation  on 
behalf  of.  or  as  succeesor  to,  the  Llpan  Apache 
Tribe  and  bands  thereof,  the  MESCALERO 
Tribe  and  bands  thereof,  and  the  MESCALK- 
RO  TRIBE  and  bands  thereof,  pallntlffs  v. 
the  United  States  of  America,  defendant 
pursuant  to  60  Stat.  1065  (25  U.S.C.  701);  to 
the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Af- 
fairs. 

3361.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary 
of  State  for  Congressional  Relations,  trans- 
mitting the  semiannual  refKJrt  on  Interna- 
tional narcotics  control  program  activities  for 
the  period  July  1  through  December  31,  1975, 
pursuant  to  section  481  of  the  Foreign  Assist- 
ance Act  of  1981,  as  amended;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  International  Relations. 

3362,  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Trans- 
portation, transmitting  the  ninth  annual 
report  of  activities  under  the  High  Speed 
Ground  Transportation  Act  of  1965,  covering 
the  year  ended  September  30,  1975.  pursuant 
to  section  10  of  Public  Law  89-220  [49  U.S.C. 
16401;  to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce. 

3363  A  letter  from  the  Administrator.  En- 
vironmental Protection  Agency,  transmitting 
the  annual  report  on  progress  In  Implement- 
lag  motor  vehicle  emission  standards  for  fis- 
cal year  1975,  pursuant  to  section  202(b)  (4) 
of  the  Clean  Air  Act.  as  amended;  to  the 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce. 

3364.  A  letter  from  the  Administrator.  Fed- 
eral Energy  Administration,  transmitting  a 
report  on  the  reevaluatlon  of  allocation  and 
price  regiUatlons,  pursuant  to  section  11(b) 
(1)  of  the  Emergency  Petroleum  Allocation 
Act  of  1973,  as  amended  (89  Stat  950);  to 
the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce. 

3365.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman.  Federal 
Power  Commission,  transmitting  a  copy  of 
a  publication  entitled  "Statistics  of  Privately 
Owned  Electric  Utilities  In  the  United  States, 
1974";  to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce 

3366.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman.  Federal 
Trade  Commission,  transmitting  a  draft  of 
proposed  legislation  to  authorize  appropria- 
tions for  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  for 
fiscal  year  1978;  to  the  Committee  on  Inter- 
state   and    Foreign    Commerce. 

3367.  A  letter  from  the  Administrator  of 
General  Services,  transmitting  a  prospectus 
proposing  an  extension  to  the  present  lease 
for  space  in  the  building  at  1833  Kalakaua 
Avenue,  Honolulu.  Hawaii,  pursuant  to  sec- 
tion 210(h)(1)  of  the  Federal  Property  and 
Administrative  Services  Act  of  1949.  as 
amended;  to  the  Committee  on  Public  Worlcs 
and  Transportation. 

3368.  A  letter  from  the  Administrator  of 
'Veterans'  Affairs,  transmitting  a  draft  of 
proposed  legislation  to  amend  the  Veterans' 
Administration  Physician  and  Dentist  Pay 
Comparability  Act  of  1975.  approved  Octo- 
ber 22.  1975,  In  order  to  extend  certain  pro- 
visions thereof,  and  for  other  purposes;  to 
the  Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 


:i369  A  letter  from  the  Board  of  Tr\istees 
Federal  Hospital  Insurance  Trust  Fund. 
transmitting  the  1976  annual  report  of  the 
Board,  pursuant  to  section  1817(b)  of  the 
Social  Security  Act.  a.s  amended  iH  Dr>c  No 
94  502 1 ;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means  and  ordered  t<i  be  printed 

3370  A  letter  from  the  Board  of  Trustees, 
Federal  Suplementary  Medical  Iii.surance 
Trust  Fund.  tran.Hmltthip  the  l}»7i;  annual 
report  of  the  Board,  pursuant  Ui  section 
1841(b)  of  the  Social  Security  Act.  as  amend- 
ed (H.  Doc.  No.  94-503):  Jointly,  to  U^,e 
Committees  on  Ways  and  Means,  and  Inter- 
state and  Foreign  Commerce  and  ordered  to 
be  printed 


REPORTS  OF  COMNirrrKES  ON  PUB- 
lAC  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  Xlll,  reports  of 
committees  were  delivered  to  the  Cleric 
for  printing  and  reference  to  the  proper 
calendar,  as  follows: 

Mr  BROOKS:  Committee  on  Government 
Operations.  Report  on  counseling  low-Income 
homeowners  (Rept  No.  94-11871.  Referred 
to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union 

Mr  BRADEMAS:  Committee  on  House 
Administration  House  Concurrent  Resolu- 
tion 640.  Concurrent  resolution  authorizing 
the  printing  of  15.000  copies  of  "Federal 
Election  Campaign  Laws  Relating  to  the 
US.  House  of  Representatives"  (Rept.  No. 
94-1188).   Referred   to   the   House   Calendar. 

Mr  MOAKLEY :  Conunlttee  on  Rules. 
House  Resolution  1214.  Resolution  providing 
for  the  consideration  of  H.R.  12945.  A  bill  to 
amend  and  extend  laws  relating  to  housing 
and  community  development  (Rept.  No.  94- 
1189) .  Referred  to  the  House  Calendar. 

Mr.  MAHON:  Committee  on  Appropria- 
tions Allocation  of  budget  totals  to  subcom- 
mittees for  fiscal  year  1977  (Rept.  No.  94- 
1190)  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 
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PUBLIC    BILLS    AND    RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  5  of  rule  X  and  clause  4 
of  rule  XXII.  public  bills  and  resolutions 
were  Introduced  and  severally  referred 
as  follows : 

By  Mr.  ULLMAN : 
H.R.  13966.  A  bill  to  revise  estate  and  gift 
tax  laws  of  the  United  States;   to  the  Com- 
mittee on  W&ys  and  Means. 

By   Mr.   ANNUNZIO    (for   himself,  Mr. 

Dent.  Mr.  Duwcan  of  Tennessee,  Mr. 

LaFalce.   Mr.   NowAK,   Mr    Obekstak. 

and  Mr.  ViGoarro)  : 

H.R.  13967.  A  bill  to  lncrea.se  for  a  5-year 

period  the  duty  on  certain  hand  tools,  and 

for   other   purposes;    to   the   Committee   on 

Ways  and  Means. 

By    Mr.    ASHIJEY     i  for    himself.    Mr. 
AspiN,  Mr    Baucus.  Mr    Brooks.  Mr. 
CoRZif,   Mr    EIuwARDS   of    California. 
Mr.  BlLBERC,   Mr.  Fithian.   Mr.  Jen- 
RETTE,    Mr.    LaFawe.    Mr     1.,euman, 
Mr   McHuGH,  Mr.  Patteuson  of  Cali- 
fornia, Mr.  RoYHAL,  Mr.  Seiberlinc. 
Mr.  Simon,   Mr    James   V    Stanton, 
Mr.  Thompson,  Mr.  Charles  Wtlson 
of  Texas,  Mr.  Won  Pat.  Mr.  Yatron. 
and  Mr.  Young  of  Georgia)  : 
H  R.  13968.  A  bill  to  stimulate  the  purchase 
of  new  and  existing  housing,  to  assure  the 
steady    flow    of    capital    Into    the    mortgage 
market,  nad  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Banking,  Currency  and  Housing 
By  Mr  B.ALDUS: 
H.R.    13969    A  bill  to  amend   the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of   1954   to   allow   the   invest- 
ment  tax   credit   for   certain    farm    property 
purchased  by  an  Individual  from  an  ancestor 


of  the  Individual;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 

By  Mr.  BRINKLEY: 

H  R.  13970.  A  bin  to  amend  chapter  49  of 
title  10,  United  States  Code,  to  proliibit  union 
organization  In  tiie  armed  forces,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services. 

By  Mr  BROWN  of  Ohio: 

H.R.  13971.  A  bin  to  reaffirm  the  Intent  of 
Congress  with  respect  to  the  .structure  of  the 
common  carrier  telecommunications  Industry 
rendering  services  In  interstate  and  foreign 
commerce;  to  grant  additional  authority  to 
the  Federal  Communications  Commlsi^lon  to 
authorize  mergers  of  carriers  when  deemed 
to  be  In  the  public  Interest;  txi  reaffirm  the 
authority  of  the  States  to  repulate  terminal 
and  station  equipment  used  for  telephone  ex- 
change service:  to  require  the  Federal  Com- 
munications Commission  to  make  certain 
findings  In  connection  with  Commls-slon  ac- 
tions authorizing  sp>eclall/ed  carriers;  and 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  In- 
terstate and  Foreign  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  CORMAN  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Long  of  I^oulslana)  : 

H.R.  13972.  A  bill  to  amend  title  X\Tn  of 
the  Social  Security  Act  to  authorize  payment 
under  the  supplementary  medical  Insurance 
program  for  optometrlc  and  medical  vision 
care;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  FLOOD: 

H.R.  13973.  A  bill  to  amend  title  38  of  the 
United  States  Code  in  order  to  extend  under 
certain  circumstances  the  delimiting  period 
for  completing  veterans'  education  programs; 
to  the  Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  GRASSI.EY: 

H.R.  13974.  A  bill  to  establish  a  Citizens 
Oversight  Panel  to  accept  complaints  filed 
against  Members,  officers,  and  employeeF  oJ 
the  House  of  Representatives,  and  when  ap- 
propriate, to  direct  the  Committee  on  Stand- 
ards of  Official  Conduct  to  conduct  a  formal 
Investigation  of  any  such  complaint,  and 
lor  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Rules. 

Br.  Mr    GUDE: 

H.R.  13975.  A  bill  to  amend  title  23  of  the 
District  of  Columbia  Code  with  respect  to 
the  release  or  other  d!<;po.=  lt!on  prior  to  and 
after  trial  of  persons  charged  with  criminal 
offenses;  to  the  Committee  on  the  District 
of  Columbia 

By  Mr    HECKLER  of  West   Vlrplnla: 

H.R.  13976.  A  bill  to  provide  that  the  pro- 
visions  of    the   Railroad    Retirement   Act   of 
1937  shall  govern  certain  claims  for  annui- 
ties, supplemental  annuities,  and  other  bene- 
fits   which    currently    are    governed    by    the 
Railroad  Retirement  Act  of  1974;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce 
By   Mr.    KASTEVMEIER    (for   himself, 
Mrs.   Burke  of  California,   and   Mr. 
Won  Pat)  : 

H.R.  13977.  A  bill  to  amend  title  39,  United 
States  Code,  to  establish  procedures  to  regu- 
late the  manner  in  which  the  U.S.  Postal 
Service  may  close  post  offices  serving  rural 
areeis  and  small  communities  and  towns: 
to  the  Committee  on  Poet  Office  and  Civil 
Service. 

Bv  Mr.  LaFALCE: 

H.R.  13978.  A  bill  to  provide  Federal 
charters  for  mutual  savings  banks  and  to 
permit  federally  chartered  savings  and  loan 
as-soclatlons  and  mutual  savings  banks  to 
offer  checking  accounts  Ir  States  In  which 
similar  State  chartered  Institutions  are  per- 
mitted to  do  so;  to  the  Committee  on  Bank- 
ing. Currency  and  Housing. 

H  R.  13979.  A  bill  to  provide  Federal  char- 
ters for  mutual  savings  banks  and  to  permit 
federally  chartered  savings  and  loan  asso- 
ciations and  mutual  savings  banks  located 
in  New  York  to  offer  checking  accounts  to 
the  extent  that  similar  State  chartered  Insti- 
tutions in  New  York  are  permitted  to  do  so; 


to  the  Committee  on  Banking,  Currency  and 

Housing. 

By    Mr.    McCLORT    (for   himself.    Mr. 
Bevill,    Mr.    Brown    of    Ohio.    Mr. 
Brovkill,  Mr    Cederberg,  Mr.  Coch- 
ran.   Mrs.    Collins    of    Illinois,    Mr. 
Robert  W.  Daniel,  Jr.,  Mr.  Esch,  Mr. 
FoRSTTHE,    Mr     Outer.    Mr.    Kelly. 
Mr.   Ketchum,   Mr.   Latta.   Mr.  Mil- 
ford,  Mr.  MuLLOHAN,  Mr.  Mottl.  Mr. 
RiNALDo,  Mr.  RousH,  Mr.  Schneebeli. 
Mr.  Sebelius.  Mr.  Simon.  Mr.  Trax- 
LER.  Mr.  Vander  Jagt.  and  Mr   VVamp- 
LiR)  : 
H.R.    13980.    A    bill    to   protect   the   public 
from  traffickers  In  heroin  and  other  opiates, 
and  for  other  purposes;   Jointly  to  the  Com- 
mittees on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce, 
the  Judiciary.  Banking,  Currency  and  Hovis- 
Ing  and  Ways  and  Means. 

By    Mr     McCLORY    (for    himself,    Mr. 
Treen.  Mr.  Bob  Wilson,  Mr.  Cha&les 
Wn.soN    of    Texas,    Mr     Winn,    Mr. 
Young   of   Florida,   and   Mr.    Cleve- 
land \  ■ 
H.R     13981     A    bill    to   protect    the   public 
from  traffickers  In  heroin  and  other  opiates, 
and  for  other  purposes;   jointly  to  the  Com- 
mittees on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce, 
the  Judiciary,  Banking,  Currency  and  Hous- 
ing, and  Ways  and  Means. 
Mr.  MIKVA: 
H.R    13982    A  bill  to  require  specific  statu- 
tory  authorization    for   each    canal   mainte- 
nance, repair,  or  reconstruction  project  cost- 
ing $4  million  or  more  to  be  undertaken  by 
the  Secretary  of  the  Army  acting  through  the 
Chief    of    Engineers;    to    the    Committee    on 
Public   Works    and    TYansportatlon. 

By  Mr.  MOAKLEY  (for  himself.  Mr. 
Won  Pat.  Mr.  D'Amovtrs)  : 
HR  1398,'^  A  bin  to  amend  title  I  of  the 
Omnibus  Crime  Control  and  Safe  Streets 
Act  of  1968  (42  U.SC.  3701-3795)  to  empha- 
size crime  prevention  as  a  major  purpose  of 
that  title  and  to  require  that  each  compre- 
hensive State  plan  Include  a  program  for 
the  prevention  of  crime  against  the  elderly; 
to  the  Conimlttee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  MOAKLEY  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Montgomery  i  : 
HR  13984  A  bill  to  revise  chapter  99  of 
title  18  of  the  Un'ted  States  Code  to  provide 
for  the  punishment  of  sexual  a-ssaults  In  the 
special  jurLsdlctlon  of  the  United  States;  to 
the   Committee  on   the  Judiciary 

By  Mr  PRICE  (for  himself  and  Mr 
Bob  Wilson)  (by  request  i  : 
H.R.  13985.  A  bill  to  amend  chapter  5  of 
title  37.  United  States  Code,  to  make  per- 
manent the  special  pay  provisions  for  reen- 
listment  and  enlistment  bonuses,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services. 

H.R.  13986.  A  bill  to  amend  section  409  of 
title  37,  United  States  Code,  to  eliminate 
restrictions  for  transporting  a  house  trailer 
or  mobile  dwelling  by  a  member  of  the  uni- 
formed services  and  for  other  purposes;  to 
the  Com.mlttee  on   Armed  Services 

H.R.  13987.  A  bill  to  amend  section  2  of 
the  act  of  May  6,  1974.  Public  Law  93-274 
1 88  Stat.  94)  to  extend  until  June  30.  1977. 
the  authority  to  pay  variable  incentive  pay 
to  medical  officers  under  section  313  of  title 
37,  United  States  Code;  to  the  Committee 
on  Armed  Services. 

H.R  13988  A  bill  to  amend  section  6082 
of  title  10,  United  States  Code,  to  provide  for 
the  use  of  margarine  as  part  of  the  Navv 
ration:  to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services 
H.R.  13989.  A  bill  to  amend  chapter  3  of 
title  37,  United  States  Code,  to  adjust  the 
pay  of  cadets  and  midshipmen  at  the  US 
Mliltary.  Naval,  Air  Force,  and  Coast  Guard 
.Academies,  to  equalize  the  pay  of  members 
of  and  applicants  for,  the  Senior  Reserve 
Officers'  Training  Corps  while  attending  field 
training   or   practice   cruises,    and   for   other 


purposes;  to  jointly,  to  the  Committees  on 
Armed  Services,  and  Merchant  Marine  and 
Fisheries. 

By  Mr    RO'^.'BAL: 

H.R  13990  A  bill  to  amend  part  B  of  title 
XI  of  the  Social  Security  Act  to  assure  ap- 
propriate participation  by  registered  profes- 
sional nurses  In  the  peer  re\iew  and  related 
activities  authorized  under  such  part; 
jointly,  to  the  Committees  on  Ways  and 
Means.  Ii:iterstate  and  Foreign  Commerce 

By  Mr.  SCHEUER  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Downey    of   New   York)  : 

H.R.  13991.  A  bill  to  establish  equal  em- 
ployment opportunities  for  Individuals  over 
40  years  of  age  under  a  nationwide  program 
for  full  employment  and  balanced  growth; 
to  the  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor. 
By   Mr     McCLORY: 

H.  Cot".  Res  643.  Concurrent  resolution 
to  provide  for  the  pitrchase  of  a  certain 
statute  of  George  Washington  and  for  the 
placeme:.t  of  such  statue  on  the  east  front 
of  the  Capitol  Building,  or  in  any  appro- 
priate location  Inside  such  building:  to  the 
Committee  on  House  Administration. 
By   Mr.   MEEDS: 

H.  Con  Res  644  Concurrent  resolution 
with  respect  to  Post  Office  closings:  to  the 
Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service, 


MEMORIALS 

Under  clause  4  of  rale  XXn. 

390.  The  SPEAKER  presented  a  memorial 
of  the  Legislature  of  the  State  of  Connect- 
icut,   relative    to   Interest   rates    on    deposits 

in  financial   institutions;    to   the   Committee 
en  Banking.   Currency  and   Houalnp. 


PRIVATE  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII,  private 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 
By   Mr.   VANIK: 

H.R.  13992.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Martin 
J  McKenna,  Mary  L.  McKenna.  and  Steven 
M  McKenna;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr    PEPPER: 

H  Res  1213.  Resolution  to  refer  the  bill 
iHR  13943)  for  the  relief  of  Maston  G. 
O'Neal.  Jr.,  to  the  Chief  Commissioner  of 
the  Court  of  Claims:  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 


PETITIONS.  ETC 


Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII.  petitions 
and  papers  were  laid  on  the  Clerk's  desk 
and  referred  a-^  follows: 

471.  By  the  SPEAKER:  Petition  of  the  city 
commission.  Coral  Gables.  Fla..  relative  to 
palm  tree  blight  in  southeast  Florida:  to 
the  Committee  on  Agriculture 

472.  Also,  petition  of  Harold  Dean  Nolen, 
P.^rtland.  Oreg  .  and  others,  relative  to  prayer; 
to  the  Conunlttee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil 
Service. 

473.  Also,  petition  of  Oswald  LeWlnter, 
Rldgefield.  Conn,  relative  to  the  experi- 
ences of  his  company  in  dealing  with  the 
Environmental  Protection  Agency:  Jointly,  to 
the  Committees  on  Agriculture,  arid  SmaU 
Business 

474.  Alsc.  petition  of  the  Anchorage  Wom- 
an's Club,  Anchorage.  Alaska.  relatU*e  to  con- 
struction of  a  natural  eas  plpel'me  through 
Alaska;  jointly,  to  the  Committees  on  Inte- 
rior and  Insular  Affairs.  Interstate  and  Por- 
eien  Commerce  and  Public  Works  and 
Transportation. 
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AMENDMENTS 


Under  clause  6  of  rule  XXIII  pro- 
posed amendments  were  submitted  as 
follows ; 

H.R.    10138       I 
By  Mr.  PRESSLER. 
(1)   Ou  page   11.   line  22  after  ","  delete 
"and" 

(3)  On  page  II  line  24  after  •Invefitments" 
Insert  ",  and  private  lande  where  publicly 
•BBlsted  conservation  projects,  such  as 
•helterbelta,  exist". 

(3)  On  page  14  following  line  18  insert 
"(F)  shelterbelt  maintenance". 

(4)  On  page  14  line  19  change  "(F)  to 
••(G)". 

(5)  On  page  14  line  21.  change  ••(Q)"  to 
"(H)". 

(0)  On  i>ago  14  line  32  following  the 
word  "lands"  add  "and  private  lands  where 
publicly  assisted  conservation  projects,  such 
a«  ihelterbelts,  exist" 

(7)  On  page  Ifl  line  14  after  "purpoees" 
tosert  ".  and  private  lands  where  publicly 
aaslsted  conservation  projects,  suoh  aa 
•helterbelts.  exLst". 

(8)  On  page  19  line  10  after  "flree."  In- 
"shelterbelt  maintenance/^. 


FACTUAL  DESCRIITIOMS  OP  BELLS 
AND  RESOLUTIONS  INTRODUCED 

Prepared  by  the  Congressional  Re- 
arch  Service  pursuant  to  clause  5(d> 
of  House  rule  X.  Previous  listing  ap- 
peared In  the  Congressional  Record  of 
May  21,  1978,  page  15098: 

norsE   niM.a 

H.R.  13541.  May  4.  1976  Rulee.  Requires 
reTlew  of  Federal  programs  to  determine  If 
tbey  warrant  continuation.  Requlrea  the 
President  to  conduct  such  review  of  the  pro- 
grams covered  by  the  annual  budget.  Re- 
qulrea Congress  to  make  such  review  every 
•our  years. 

H  R  13543.  May  4.  1976.  Ways  and  Means 
Amends  the  Tariff  Schedules  of  the  United 
States  to  exempt  speclfled  textile,  leather, 
rubber,  and  plastic  products  and  wearing  ap- 
parel from  the  duty  imposed  on  artlclee  as- 
sembled abroad  from  components  produced 
In  the  United  States 

HR.  13543.  May  4.  1976.  Po«t  Office  and 
Glvil  Service.  Prohibits  the  United  States 
Poetal  Service  from  discontinuing  or  sub- 
«tA.ntlalIy  reducing  the  serr-ces  provided  by. 
or  from  changing  the  name  or  ZIP  code  des- 
ignation of.  any  post  office  unlese  the  change 
U  approved  by  a  majority  of  persons  served 
by  such  facility  who  respond  to  a  referendum 
propoelng  such  action. 

HR.  13544.  May  4,  1973.  Education  and  La- 
hoc.  Makes  Federal  grant*  available  to  local 
educational  agencies  to  reduce  the  average 
•tans  sl?!e  in  schools. 

HR.  13645.  May  4.  1976.  Poet  Office  and 
Civil  Service.  Revl.<»es  the  continuous  serv- 
ice prerequisite  for  the  continuation  of  the 
b*slc  pay  rate  of  Federal  employees  who  are 
reduced  In  grade  by  disregarding  periods 
(rf  service  In  a  different  agency  or  in  a  lower 
prmde  caused  by  a  reduction  In  force. 


H.R.  13546.  May  4.  1976.  House  Administra- 
tion. Authorizes  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
to  accept  as  a  Bicentennial  celebration  gift 
from  the  Government  of  the  Republic  of 
Venezuela  a  sculpture  entitled  '•Delta  Solar" 
to  be  erected  on  public  grounds  In  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia 

H  R  13547  May  4.  1976.  Standards  of  Offi- 
cial Conduct:  Rviles  Repeals  the  prohibition 
of  the  use  of  congresalonally  appropriated 
funds  for  lobbying  purposes  Requires  all  em- 
ployees or  officers  of  Federal  agencies  to  reg- 
ister aa  lobbyists  under  the  Federal  Regula- 
tion of  Lobbying  Act  If  such  persona  attempt 
to  Influence  legislation.  Phohlblts  lobbying  in 
any  room  or  corridor  adjacent  to  the  Hall 
of  the  House  of  Repreeeniatlvea  by  any  per- 
son not  registered  aa  a  lobbyist. 

HR  nS4R  May  4  1976  G..vernmpnt  Oper- 
ations. Amends  the  State  and  Ixjcal  Placal 
Assistance  Act  of  I97:j  to  take  account  of 
tranafetB  of  funds  from  publicly  owned 
public  uilltiee  in  computing  State  and  local 
entitlements. 

HR.  13549  May  4.  1976.  Armed  Servlo«B. 
Directs  the  Board  of  Comml.vHoncrs  of  the 
United  States  Soldiers'  and  Airmen's  Home 
to  collect  a  fee  from  each  member  of  the 
Home  Increa-see  the  monthly  deduction  from 
the  pay  of  enlisted  Army  personnel  which 
goea  Into  the  Home's  trust  fund.  Authorizes 
the  use  of  funds  received  through  military 
nonjudicial  forfeiture*  for  support  of  the 
Home. 

HR  13650.  May  4.  1976.  Agriculture.  Di- 
rects the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  make 
loans  available  to  agricultural  producers  who 
suffer  losses  as  a  result  of  having  thf'lr  agri- 
cultural commodities  or  livestock  quaran- 
tined or  condemned  because  such  commodi- 
ties or  livestock  have  been  found  to  contain 
toxic  chemicals  dangerous  to  the  public 
health 

HR.  13551  May  4,  1976.  Judiciary.  Author- 
izes classification  of  a  certain  Individual  as 
a  child  for  purposes  of  the  Immigration  and 
Nationality  Act. 

HJl  19553.  May  4.  1976  Judiciary.  Author- 
laea  the  isauance  of  a  nca-lmmigrant  \\sbl  to 
a  oertaln  Individual  under  the  Immigration 
and  Ifmtlonallty  Act 

HJl.  13563  May  5.  1978.  Government  Op- 
erations. RequU>es  the  President  to  create  a 
Federal  Program  Information  Center  which 
■hall  establish  a  computerized  Information 
aystem  which  Identifies  all  Federal  domestic 
afislatance  programs  In  such  a  way  as  to  en- 
able any  potential  beneficiary  of  any  sucli 
program  to  determine  his  or  her  eligibility 
^or  »ny  Buoh  program  by  utilizing  auch 
■yatem. 

Requlrea  the  Prefildent  to  publish  an  an- 
nual catalog  of  Federal  domesUc  aaelstance 
programs  containing  all  Information  In- 
cluded In  the  Center's  Information  system. 

HJfl.  13554.  May  6.  1976.  Government  Op- 
aratlone  .Amends  the  State  and  Local  Fiscal 
Aaelstance  Act  of  1972  to  Increase  the  amount 
allocable  to  a  State  or  locjU  government  by 
ten  percent  If  such  State  or  local  govern- 
ment funds  public  education  from  sources 
other  than  the  collection  of  property  taxes. 
HJl.  13555.  May  5.  1976.  Education  and 
L«bor.  Revises  the  Federal  Metal  and  Non- 
metallTc  Mine  Safety  Act  to  authorize  addi- 


tional standards  to  protect  the  health  and 
safety  of  miners  Includes  provisions  to  au- 
thorize Inspections  by  Federal  officials,  to  re- 
quire reporting  of  major  accidents,  and  to 
establish  procedures  for  enfrocement  of 
standards  and  emergency  relief. 

BstabUshes  the  Office  of  AssLstant  Secre- 
tary for  Mine  Safety  and  Health  In  the  De- 
partment of  Labor.  Transfers  regiUatory  and 
enforcement  authority  from  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  U)  the  Secretary  of  Labor,  to 
the  Secretary  of  Health.  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare, and  to  the  newly -established  Federal 
Metal  and  Nonmetalllc  Mine  Safety  and 
Health  Commission 

HJl.  13656.  May  6.  1876.  Veterans'  Affair*. 
Authorizes  rt^reeentaUvee  of  the  Poll*  Le- 
gion of  American  Vete.'ans  to  act  as  claims 
agenta  for  claims  art.slng  under  Ua-s  admin- 
istered by  the  VeU-ran.s'  Artmlnlstratlrin. 

H  R.  13557.  May  6.  1976  Interstate  ar.d 
Foreign  Commerce.  Reaffirms  the  Intent  of 
Congress  with  reeixx-t  to  the  structure  of  the 
common  carrier  telecommunications  indus- 
try rendering  services  In  Interstate  and  for- 
eign comnxerce.  Grants  additional  authority 
to  the  Federal  Oommunloatlons  Commission 
to  authorize  mergers  of  carriers  when 
deemed  to  be  In  the  public  interest  Reaffirms 
the  authority  of  the  Statee  to  regulate  ter- 
minal and  station  equipment  used  for  tele- 
phone exchange  service.  Requlrea  tJie  Federal 
Communications  Commission  to  make  spe- 
cified findings  in  connection  with  0001™!'- 
slon  actions  authorizing  apocJallzed  carriers. 
H.R.  13558.  May  5.  1978.  Interstate  and  For- 
elg:n  Commerce.  Reaffirms  the  Intent  of  Con- 
gress with  re«pect  to  the  structure  of  th» 
common  carrier  telecommunications  Industry 
rendering  servlcee  In  interstate  and  foreign 
commerce.  Grants  additional  authority  to  the 
Federal  Communications  Commission  to  au- 
thorize mergers  of  carriers  when  deemed  to 
be  In  the  public  interest.  Reaffirms  the  au- 
thority of  the  States  to  regulate  terminal  and 
station  equipment  used  for  telephone  ex- 
change service.  Requires  the  Federal  Commu- 
nications Commlaalon  to  make  specified  find- 
ings In  connection  with  Commlsilon  actions 
authorizing  specialized  oarrierB 

HR.  13669.  May  6.  1976.  Poet  Office  and  Civil 
Service.  Permits  a  former  Federal  employe* 
or  Member  of  Congress  who  elected  at  ths 
time  of  retirement  not  to  provide  for  a  sur- 
vivor annuity  to  hie  or  her  spouse  to  revoke 
such  election  \ipon  depositing  a  sum  equal 
to  the  amount  which  would  have  been  de- 
ducted from  such  indlvldtial's  retirement  an- 
nuity had  such  Indltridual  elected  to  provlds 
for  a  survivor  annuity  at  retirement. 

HJl.  13560.  May  3,  1978.  Int-prstate  and  For- 
eign Commerce.  Reaffirms  the  Intent  of  Con- 
gress with  respect  to  the  structure  of  the 
common  carrier  telecommunications  Industry 
rendering  servlcee  In  Internlate  and  foreign 
commerce.  Grants  additional  authority  te 
the  Federal  Communication.^  Cmr.mlselun  »o 
authorlKo  mergers  of  carriers  wh»ii  deemed  »• 
be  In  the  public  IntereM  ftea.Tlrn.fl  the  au- 
thority of  the  States  to  re^-jlate  terminal  and 
station  equipment  used  r.ir  t^>;)honp  ex- 
change service.  Requires  the  Federal  Com- 
munications Commission  to  make  specified 
findings  In  connection  with  Commission  aa- 
tlons  authorizing  speclallaed  carriers 
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^ENATK—Uonduy,  May  22,  1976 


The  Senate  met  at  12  noon  and  was 
•ailed  to  order  by  Hon  Adlai  E  Steven- 
son, a  Senator  from  the  State  of  Illi- 
nois. 


PR.^YER  I 

The  Chaplain,  the  Reyerend  Edward 
L  R.  Elson,  D.D.,  offered  the  following 
prayer: 


Almlghtv  God.  as  our  falh(  rs  prayed 
at  the  founding  of  our  Nation  so  in  this 
Legislative  Hall  we  pause  In  Thy  pres- 
ence to  listen  before  we  speak.  In  Thee 
do  we  trust  for  today  and  for  all  the  days 
which  follow.  In  such  a  time  as  this,  for 
our  soul's  sake  and  for  the  sake  of  the 
Nation,  we  need  the  quiet  place,  the  still 
waters  and  the  green  pastures  of  Thy 


grace  and  goodness.  May  we  h>ar  again 
Thy  still  small  voice  J>uin  n  ni-.k'  \in  to 
deeds  of  greatn?.ss  beyond  our  human 
strength  and  wL-^dom.  Grant  tliat  tht 
President  and  aH  our  leaders  may  be 
guided  by  Thy  spirit  »nd  nourished  by 
"Hiy  grace  and  truth. 

We  pray  In  His  name  who  went  about 
doing  good.  Amen. 


APPOINTMENT    OF    ACTING    PRESI- 
DENT   PRO    TEMPORE 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  please  read  a  communication  to  the 
Senate  from  the  President  pro  tempore 
'Mr,  Eastland)  . 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  follow- 
ing letter: 

U.S.  Senate, 

PRKSroKNT  PRO  TtMFORE. 

Washington.  DC  .  May  24,  1976. 
To  th«  Senate. 

Being  temporarily  absent  from  the  Scnste 
on  official  duties,  I  appoint  Hon.  Adlai  E. 
STEvtNBON,  a  Senator  from  the  State  of  IHl- 
nola.  to  perform  the  duties  of  the  Chair  dur- 
ing my  absence 

Jaues  O   Eastland, 
President  pro  tempore. 

Mr  STEVENSON  thereupon  took  the 
chair  as  Acting  President  pro  t-enipore. 


The   ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


THE    JOURNAL 

Mr.  ROBERT  C  BYRD  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  read- 
ing of  the  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of 
Fndav,  May  21.  1976.  be  di.'^pen.sed  with. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  obiection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


WAIVER  OF  CALL  OF  THE 
CALENDAR 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  &sk  unanimous  consent  that  the  call 
ot  the  legislative  calendar  under  rule 
VIII  be  waived. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


committi':e  meetings  during 
senate  session 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  all  com- 
mittee.s  be  authorized  to  meet  until  1 
p.m.  today,  or  until  the  end  of  the  morn- 
i«g  busine.ss,  whichever  comes  later. 

The  ACTING  PRESrDE>rr  pro  tem- 
por«.  Without  objfx-^tion.  it  is  so  ordered. 


EXTENSION   OF   TIME   TO   FILE 
WRITTEN   REPORT   ON   S.  3422 

Mr.  ROBERT  C  BYRD  Mr.  President, 
I  ajik  unanimous  consent  that  the  pre- 
vious unanimous  consent  for  the  Com- 
mittee on  Commerce  to  file  the  written 
report  on  S.  3422,  the  Natural  Gas  Act 
Amendments  of  1976,  by  midnight. 
May  21.  1976,  be  vacated,  and  that  the 
Committee  on  Commerce  be  given  until 
midnight,  May  26.  1976,  to  file  Its  written 
report.  By  way  of  explanation,  the  per- 
son filing  minority  views  has  rcque.st«d 
such  an  extension  and  the  committee 
wishe-s  to  accede  to  that  request. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  ob.iection.  it  is  so  ordered. 


CONSIDERATION  OF  CERTAIN 

MEASURES   ON   THE   CALENDAR 

Mr,  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr  President. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Sen- 
ate procec'd  to  the  consideration  of  Cal- 
Midar  Order  Nos.  856,  867.  868,  869,  and 
670. 


EARTHQUAKE  HAZARD  REDUCTION 
ACT 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 

bill  iS.  1174-  to  provide  sound  physical 
bases  and  operational  systems  for  achiev- 
ing major  reductions  in  the  earthquake 
hazards  faced  by  the  population  bving  in 
regions  of  the  United  States  of  signifi- 
cant seismic  risk  and  to  amend  the  Na- 
tional Science  Foundation  Act  of  1950  so 
as  to  provide  for  a  research  program  re- 
lating to  earthquake  mitigation,  and  for 
other  purposes,  which  had  been  reported 
from  the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public 
Welfare  with  an  amendment  to  strike 
out  all  after  the  enacting  clause  and 
insert: 

That  this  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Earth- 
quake Hazard  Reduction  Act". 
Sac  2  Findings. 

The  Congress  finds  and  declares  the  fol- 
lowing : 

(1)  All  50  States  are  vulnerable  to  the 
hazards  of  earthquake  occurrence,  and  at 
least  39  of  them  are  subject  to  major  or  mod- 
erate .seismic  risk.  Including  Alaska,  Califor- 
nia, Hawaii,  Illinois,  Massachusetts,  Missouri, 
Montana.  Nevada,  New  Jersey.  New  York, 
South  Carolina.  Utah,  and  Washington.  A 
large  portion  of  the  population  of  the  United 
Stales  lives  In  areas  vulnerable  to  earthquake 
hazards 

1 2)  Earthquakes  have  caused,  and  can 
cause  In  the  future,  enormous  loss  of  life. 
Injury,  destruction  of  property,  and  economic 
and  social  disruption.  With  respect  to  future 
earthquaiLes.  such  loss,  destruction,  and  dis- 
ruption can  be  substantially  reduced  through 
the  development  and  implementation  of 
earthquake  hazard  reduction  measure?.  In- 
cluding I  A)  Improved  construction  methods 
and  practices,  (B)  land-use  controls  and  re- 
development. (C)  prediction  technlqties  and 
early-warning  systems.  (Dl  coordinated 
emergency  preparedness  plar.s,  and  (Ei  pub- 
lic education  and  involvement  programs. 

(3)  An  expertly  stafTed  and  adequately  fi- 
nanced earthquake  hazard  reduction  pro- 
gram, based  on  Federal  research  and  contri- 
butions and  State,  local,  and  private  partici- 
pation, would  reduce  the  risk  of  such  loss, 
destruction,  and  disruption  in  seismic  &rea.s 
by  an  amount  far  greater  than  the  cost  of 
Buch  program. 

I  A)  A  well-funded  selsmologlcal  research 
program  in  earthquake  prediction  could  pro- 
vide data  adequate  for  the  design,  within  10 
years,  of  an  operational  capability  that  would 
be  able  to  predict  accurately  the  time,  place, 
magnitude,  and  physical  effects  of  earth- 
quakes in  selected  areas  of  the  United  States, 

(5)  There  L«  a  scientific  basis  for  hypothe- 
PlKlng  that  the  rl.sk  to  life  and  property  from 
a  major  earthquake  may  be  moderated,  in  at 
least  some  seismic  areas,  by  application  of 
the  findings  of  earthquake  control  and  sels- 
mological  research. 

(0)  The  implementation  of  earthquake 
hazard  reduction  measures  would,  as  an 
added  benefit,  also  reduce  the  risk  of  loss. 
destruction,  and  disruption  from  other  natu- 
ral hazards  and  manmade  hazards.  IncUidlng 
hurricanes,  tornados,  accidents,  explosions, 
landelidea,  building  and  structural  care-Ins, 
and  fires 
3»c  3.  Purpose 

It  Is  the  purpose  of  the  Congress  in  this 
Act  to  reduce  the  risks  to  life  and  property 
from  future  earthquakes  in  the  United  Statee 
through  the  eetabllshment  and  maintenance 
of  an  effective  earthquake  hazard  reduction 
program. 


Sec  4  Defin-'tions. 

As  used  in  this  Act,  unless  the  context 
otherwise  requires- 

(1)  The  term  ■'Committee"  mean*  the  Na- 
tional .'Advisory  C-ommlttee  on  Earthquake 
Hazard  Reduction  established  under  sec- 
tion 6. 

(2)  The  term  "Director"  means  the  Direc- 
tor of  the  United  States  Geological  S;irvey 
in  the  Department  of  the  Interior 

(3)  The  term  ■■includes"  and  variants 
thereof  should  be  read  as  if  the  phrase  "but 
is  not  limited  to"  were  also  set  forth. 

(4)  The  term  "program"  means  the  earth- 
quake hazard  reduction  program  estabUshed 
under  section  5. 

(5)  The  term  "seismic"  and  vartanta  there- 
of mean  having  to  do  with,  or  caused  by, 
earthquakes. 

(6)  The  term  "State"  means  each  of  the 
States  of  the  United  States,  the  District  of 
C-olumbla,  the  Commonwealth  of  Puerto 
Rico,  the  Virgin  Islands.  Guam,  American 
Samoa,  the  Commonwealth  of  the  Mariana 
Islands,  and  any  other  territory  or  poesesslon 
of  the  United  States. 

(7)  The  term  "United  States"  means,  when 
used  in  a  geographical  sense,  all  of  the  States. 
Sec.  5.  National  Eakthquake  Hazaju)  Rdjttc- 

•noN  Pkogeam. 

(a)  Establishment. — The  President  shall 
establish  and  direct  to  be  maintained,  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  provlEionB  of  this  Act,  a 
coordinated  earthquake  hazard  reduction 
program,  In  order  to  reduce  the  loss  of  Ufa, 
property  destruction,  and  economic  and  so- 
cial disruption  from  future  earthquakea 
The  program  (1)  shall  be  designed  and  ad- 
ministered to  achieve  the  objectives  set 
forth  in  subsection  (b);  (2)  shall  Include 
where  appropriate  each  of  the  agencies  listed 
in  subsection  (ci;  (3)  ahali  include  each  of 
the  elements  described  In  subsection  (d): 
and  41  shall  take  into  account  the  recom- 
mendations of  the  Committee  established 
under  section  6.  The  President  shall,  by  niie. 
within  180  davs  after  the  date  of  enactment 
of  this  Act,  "(At  Identify  the  department, 
agency,  or  Interagency  task  force  which  shall 
have  primary  responsibility  for  the  develop- 
ment and  iniplementatlon  of  the  earthquake 
hazard  reduction  program;  (B)  assign  and 
specify  the  role  and  respor^ibllity  of  each 
appropriate  Federal  department,  agency,  and 
entity  with  respect  to  each  such  object  and 
element  (to  the  extent  not  specified  in  this 
Act):  (C)  provide  for  cooperation  and  co- 
ordination with,  and  a-ssistance  (to  the  ex- 
tent of  available  resources)  to.  interested 
govemmenta:  entitles  in  all  States,  particu- 
larly those  containing  areas  of  high  or  mod- 
erate seismic  risk;  and  (Di  provide  for  quali- 
fied starring  of  the  program  and  Its  compo- 
nents. 

(b)  OBJECTn-B9 — The  objectlTes  of  tht 
program  shaU  Include  each  of  th'e  follow- 
ing; 

(1)  The  development  of  technologically 
and  economically  feasible  design  and  con- 
struction methods  and  procedures  to  make 
new  and  exLstinp  structtires,  in  areas  of 
seismic  risk,  earthquake  resistant 

(2)  The  implementation,  in  all  areas  of 
high  or  moderate  seismic  risk,  of  a  system 
(including  personnel,  technology,  and  pro- 
cedures) for  predicting  damaging  earth- 
quakes and  for  identifying,  evaluating,  and 
acctirately  characterizing  seismic  hazards. 

(3)  The  development,  publication,  and 
promotion,  in  conjunction  with  State  and 
local  officials  and  professional  organizations, 
of  model  codes  and  other  means  to  coordi- 
nate information  about  seismic  ^isk  with 
land-use  policy  decisions  and  building  activ- 
ity. 

(4)  TTie  development,  in  areas  of  selsmit 
risk,  of  improved  understanding  of.  and  ca- 
pability with  respect  tr.,  earthquake-related 
tosues,  including  risk  control,  pre-event  plan- 
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nlng,  warning  clUsemlnattim.  emergency 
services,  reoonstixictlon.  and  redevelopment. 

(5)  The  education  of  the  public.  Including 
State  and  local  offlclals.  as  to  earthquake 
phtMioinena,  the  Identification  of  locatlona 
and  structures  which  are  especially  suscep- 
tible to  earthquake  damage,  ways  to  re- 
c\we  the  adverse  consequences  of  an  earth- 
quake,  and   related  matters. 

(6|  Basic  and  applied  research  leftdlng  to 
a  better  understanding  of  the  control  or 
alteration  of  seUmlc  phenomena. 

ic>  Involvement. — The  program  shall, 
where  appropriate.  Include  each  of  the  fol- 
lowing Federal  agencies:  the  United  States 
Geological  Survey,  the  National  Science 
Foundation,  the  Department  of  Defense,  the 
Department  of  Hou.slng  and  Urban  Develop- 
ment, the  National  Aeronautics  and  Space 
.Administration,  the  National  Oceanic  and 
.Atmiispherlc  Administration,  the  National 
Bureau  of  Standards,  the  Energy  Research 
and  Development  Administration,  and  the 
National  Fire  Prevention  and  Control  Ad- 
ministration. The  program  shall  also  In- 
volve, and  the  Federal  agencies  shall  seek 
the  cooperation  of.  States  and  their  political 
subdivisions,  private  organizations,  and  In- 
dividuals In  the  development  of  plans, 
standards,  procedures,  and  methods  for  re- 
ducing the  risk  to  life  and  property  from 
future  earthquakes 

(d)  Ei.iTMENTS — The  program  shall  In- 
clude each  of  the  following  elements: 

( 1 )  Research  and  the  Implementation  of 
research  findings  In  tectonics,  seismology, 
and  geology.  Such  research  and  Implementa- 
tion shall  be  supervised  by  the  Director.  Such 
research  and  implementation  shall  Include — 

(A)  the  development  of  an  operational 
system  for  predicting  damaging  earthquakes 
In  the  selsmlcally  active  areas  of  the  United 
States; 

(B1  the  development  and  placement  of 
Instrtiments  and  networks  of  Instruments 
capable  of  collecting  appropriate  data; 

(C)  selsmlclty  studies  throughout  the 
United   States: 

(D)  the  evaluation  of  methods  that  may 
lead  to  the  development  of  a  capability  to 
modify  or  control  earthquakes  In  certain 
regions: 

(E)  donation  and  mlcrozonatlon  for  seis- 
mic risk  In  all  parts  of  the  United  States, 
taking  Into  account  tectonic  environment; 
selsmlclty:  fault  location:  and  Intensity,  lo- 
cation, and  return  time  of  expectable  earth- 
quakes; and 

(P)  the  preparation  of  seismic  risk  analy- 
ses useful  for  emergency  planning  and  com- 
munity preparedness. 

The  Director  Is  authorized.  In  the  perform- 
ance of  any  such  studies  and  activities,  to 
utilize  the  services  of  qualified  persons  and 
governmental  entitles  (other  than  the  Geo- 
logical Survey).  Including  Institutions  of 
higher  education  and  private  entitles  or 
organizations  concerned  with  seismic  risk 
and  seismic  mitigation  research.  The  Direc- 
tor shall  expend,  to  such  non-Federal  enti- 
tles, a  significant  portion  of  the  funds  ap- 
propriated pursuant  to  section  8(b)  of  this 
Act  for  research  purposes. 

(2)  Basic  and  applied  research  activities 
In  engineering,  education,  planning,  and  the 
social  sciences.  Such  activities  shall  be  su- 
pervLsed  by  the  National  Science  Founaatlon. 
Such  activities  shall  Include — 

(.\)  basic  earthquake  engineering  research 
and  earthquake  hazard  reduction  research; 

(B)  the  collection  and  analysis  of  engl- 
tieerlng  seismology  Information  relating  to 
destructive  ground  motion  and  associated 
risks  to  urban  communities. 

(C)  efforts  to  develop  more  accurate  and 
reliable  methods  of  earthquake  engineering 


analysis  for  all  types  of  structures  and  for  a 
variety  of  ground  conditions. 

(D)  efforts  to  develop  improved  methods 
of  assessing  the  risk  of  earthquakes,  with 
respect  to  high-density  areas  and  other  loca- 
tions, baaed  ujjon  the  selsmologlcal  and  geo- 
technlcal  characteristics  thereof; 

(E)  the  development  and  application  of 
methods,  standards,  and  criteria  for  earth- 
quake-resistant location,  design,  construc- 
tion, and  retrofitting; 

(P)  the  development  of  ways  to  Increase 
oommunlty  consciousness  and  prepyaredness 
with  respect  to  earthquakes;  and 

(G)  the  study  of  ways  to  facilitate  the 
granting  of  relief  to,  and  the  rehabilitation 
of,  earthquake-damaged  areas. 
The  methods,  standards,  and  criteria  devel- 
oped under  subparagraph  (E)  shall  be  devel- 
oped in  order  to  increase  the  protection  af- 
forded by  existing  structures  and  to  maxi- 
mize the  protection  afTorded  by  new  struc- 
tures, against  earthquake  hazards,  at  the 
most  economical  cost  practicable.  The  cost  of 
protection  shall  be  measured  against  the 
benefits  of  reducing  social  and  econmlc  dis- 
ruption and  avoiding  or  mlnUzlng  damage 
and  loss  to  life  and  property.  Priority  shall  be 
given  to  the  development  of  such  standards 
for  dams,  hospitals,  schools,  public  utilities, 
public  safety  structures,  high-occupancy 
buildings,  and  other  structures  which  are 
especially  needed  In  time  of  disaster. 

(3)  Effective  Information  dissemination 
and  education.  Such  activities  shall  be  super- 
vised Jointly  by  the  Director  and  the  National 
Science  Foundation.  Such  activities  shall  in- 
clude timely  dissemination  of — • 

(A)  Instrument-derived  data  of  interest 
to  other  researchers; 

(B)  design  and  analysis  data  and  proced- 
ures of  Intereet  to  the  design  professions  and 
to  the  construction  Industry;  and 

(C)  other  Inforniatlon  and  knowledge  de- 
veloped to  reduce  vulnerabllty  to  earth- 
quake hazards. 

Such  data.  Information,  and  knowledge  shall 
be  made  available  to  Federal,  State,  and  local 
government  officials  and  to  other  Interested 
persons. 

(4)  An  assistance  program  to  aid  the  States 
In  carrying  out  their  responsibilities  under 
section  201  of  the  Disaster  Relief  Act  of  1974 
(42  U.S.C.  5131),  by  making  available  the 
results  of  research  and  other  activities  under- 
taken under  this  Act 

Sec.  6.    National    Ai/VISory    Committee    on 
Eartkquake  Hazard  Redtjction 

(a)  Establishment. — There  is  established 
a  National  Advisory  Committee  on  Earth- 
quake Haznrd  Reduction. 

(b)  Membership. — The  Committee  shall  be 
composed  of  15  members  (one  of  whom  shall 
be  designated  as  Chairman)  to  be  appointed 
by  the  President.  The  members  shall  include 
(1)  representatives  of  the  research  com- 
munity (including  the  design  professions) 
and  of  Federal.  State,  county,  and  local 
governmental  entitles  concerned  with  the 
reduction  of  earthquake  hazards,  and  (2) 
qualified  Individuals  experienced  In  earth- 
quake-hazard research,  planning.  Implemen- 
tation, or  preparedness. 

(c)  DtmES. — The  Committee  shall  serve  as 
an  advisory  body  to  the  President,  to  review 
and  advise  on  the  progress.  Implementation. 
and  coordination  of  the  program  and  shall 
perform  such  other  duties  as  the  President 
may  assign. 

(d)  Compensation. — Members  of  the  Com- 
mittee shall  be  reimbursed  for  actual  ex- 
penses Incurred  in  the  performance  of  such 
duties. 

Sec.  7.  Annual  Report. 

The  President  shall,  within  90  days  after 
the  end  of  each  fiscal  year,  submit  an  annual 


report  to  the  Congress  describing  and 
evaluating  progress  achieved  In  reducing  the 
risks  of  earthquake  hazards.  Each  such  re- 
port shall  Include  any  recommendations  f  r 
legislative  and  other  action. 
Sec.  8    Authorizations  for  Appropriations 

(a)  In  General — There  are  authorized  to 
be  appropriated  to  carry  out  the  program 
(In  addition  to  the  authorizations  set  forth) 
In  subsections  (b)  and  (c),  not  to  exceed 
$5,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  Septem- 
ber 30,  1977;  not  to  exceed  $5,000,000  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  September  30.  1978;  and 
not  to  exceed  $6,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  September  30,  1979 

(b)  Geological  Sttrvet. — There  are  au- 
thorized to  lie  appropriated  to  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  for  purposes  of  carrying  out, 
through  the  Director,  the  responsibilities  as- 
signed to  the  Director  under  sections  5(d) 
(1)  and  5(d)(3)  not  to  exceed  $20,000,000 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  September  30,  1977: 
not  to  exceed  $25,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  September  30.  1978;  and  not  to  ex- 
ceed $30,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
September  30.  1979. 

(c)  National  Science  Foundation. — Sec- 
tion 17  of  the  National  Science  Foundation 
Act  of  1960  (42  U.S  C  1875)  Is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
subsection: 

"(c)  To  enable  the  Foundation  to  carry 
out  Its  responsibilities  under  section  5(d)  of 
the  Earthquake  Hazard  Reduction  Act.  there 
are  authorized  to  be  appropriated  to  the 
Foundation  not  to  exceed  $15,000,000  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  September  30.  1977; 
not  to  exceed  $20,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  September  30,  1978:  and  not  to  ex- 
ceed $25,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
September  30.  1979." 

Mr  ROBERT  C.  BYRD  Mr.  President, 
I  send  a  technical  amendment  to  the 
desk,  and  ask  that  It  be  considered 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  clerk  will  .^itate  the  amendment. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

On  page  21.  line  23.  strike  everything  be- 
ginning with  the  word  ".section"  down 
through (c) "  on  line  3,  page  22. 

On  page  22  strike  the  qi;i  tat!  ■::  marks  and 
the  period  at  the  end  of  line  10. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
amendment 

Tlie  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C  BYRD  Mr  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  report 
I  No.  94-8621 .  explaining  the  purposes  of 
the  measure. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

PURPOSE 

The  purpose  of  the  Earthquake  Hazard 
Reduction  Act  Is  to  reduce  the  risks  to  life 
and  property  from  future  earthquakes  In  the 
United  States.  Future  earthquakes  can  cause 
enormous  loss  of  life.  Injury,  destruction  of 
property,  and  economic  and  so<~lal  disrup- 
tion. Such  loss  and  dLsruptlon  could  be  sub- 
stantially reduced  by  a  national  earthquake 
hazard  reduction  program. 

Baizr  ocscription 
The  bill  would  establish  a  national  earth- 
quake hazard  reduction  program,  under  the 
direction  of  the  President,  to  minimize  the 
loss  and  disruption  resulting  from  future 
earthquakes.  Future  earthquakes  In  the 
United  States  aie  likely  to  be  more  destruc- 
tive  than  past   ones  because  of  population 
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growth  and  concentration.  The  program  has 
several  objectives:  the  development  of  tech- 
nologically and  economically  feasible  design 
and  construction  methods  to  make  new  and 
existing  structtires  earthquake  resistant:  the 
Implementation  of  a  system  to  predict  earth- 
quakes in  areas  of  high  or  moderate  seismic 
risk:  the  development  of  model  codes  to  make 
Information  about  seismic  risk  available  for 
consideration  in  local  land-use  decisions:  im- 
proving understanding  of  earthquake-related 
Issues:  the  education  of  the  public  concern- 
ing earthquake  liazard  reduction  measures: 
and  the  development  of  an  Improved  under- 
standing of  earthquake  control. 

The  program  calls  for  cooperation  among 
several  Federal  agencies.  Including  the 
United  States  Geological  Survey  and  the  Na- 
tlDnal  Science  Foundation.  The  President 
will  be  responsible  for  the  multlorganlza- 
tional  response  necessary  to  meet  the  objec- 
tives. The  President  would  be  required  to  re- 
port to  the  Congress  annually  on  progress 
achieved  In  the  program.  To  assist  the  Presi- 
dent on  the  progress,  implemcntatlo  i  and  co- 
ordination of  the  program,  a  national  ad- 
visory committee  Is  established. 

The  program  would  Include  four  elements: 
research  and  implementation  of  findings  In 
tectonics,  seismology,  and  geology  under  the 
supervision  of  the  Geological  Survey;  re- 
search In  engineering,  education,  planning. 
and  the  social  sciences  under  the  supervision 
of  the  National  Science  Foundation;  effective 
Information  dissemination  and  education  ac- 
tivities; and  assistance  to  the  States  (under 
the  Disaster  Relief  Act  of  1974)  to  make  the 
results  of  research  available. 

This  bill  contains  authorizations  for  ap- 
propriations totaling  $4(1.000.000.  $50,000,000. 
and  $60,000,000  over  a  3-year  period. 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
in  support  of  S  1174.  the  Earthquake 
Hazard  Reduction  Act.  The  purpose  of 
this  bill  is  to  reduce  the  enormous  risks 
to  human  life  and  property  from  future 
eartliquakes  in  the  Linited  States. 

It  is  alarmintr  to  note  how  regularly 
damaging  earthquakes  occur.  Just  thLs 
year,  we  have  had  major  earthquakes  in 
Guatemala,  Italy,  and  the  Soviet  ITdon 
Tens  of  thousand.';  of  lives  were  lost, 
more  than  a  million  people  were  left 
homeless,  and  the  economic  damage  wa.s 
in  the  hundreds  of  millions  Future 
earthquakes  in  the  United  States  are 
Inevitable.  The  possibility  of  such  losses 
is  a  distinct  reality  we  must  face. 

This  legislation  is  an  important  step 
to  minimize  future  losses  in  the  United 
States.  S.  1174  calls  for  a  balanced  and 
comprehensive  national  program  under 
the  direction  of  the  President  The  pro- 
pram  provides  for  the  development  of 
operational  systems  to  predict  the  time. 
place,  and  magnitude  of  damaging 
earthquakes  in  cerUain  areas  This  pro- 
gram would  result  in  improved  design 
and  con-stnictlon  standards  that  can  be 
used  in  building  codes.  The  program 
would  ulso  provide  a  public  information 
and  education  activity  to  increase  com- 
munity preparedness. 

S.  1174  is  the  culmination  of  efforts 
starting  in  the  92d  Congre.ss.  This  bill 
was  introduced  by  Senator  Cranston 
last  year  and  is  the  product  of  various 
bills  introduced  by  .Senator  Cranston 
and  my.self  over  the  last  several  years.  I 
would  like  to  note  and  commend  the 
leadership  exerted  by  Senator  Cranston 


in  behalf  of  this  le.sislation.  Through  his 
efforts,  this  legislation  has  gained  a  wide 
base  of  support  in  the  Senate  I  hope 
for  early  and  favorable  action  on  the 
part  of  the  House. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  this 
is  a  long-awaited  moment  as  the  Senate 
finally  acts  on  S.  1174.  the  Earthquake 
Hazards  Reduction  Act. 

Tliis  legislation  had  its  genesis  in  two 
bills  iS.  3173  and  S.  3292  >  which  I  in- 
troduced in  the  92d  Congress  m  the 
spring  of  1972.  Similar  bills  were  rein- 
troduced in  the  93d  Congress  in  1973  'S. 
1473  and  S.  1474>.  Several  days  of  hear- 
ings were  held  in  California  during  the 
93d  Congress,  but  no  further  action  was 
taken  and  the  bills  died  with  the  ad- 
journment of  the  93d  Congress.  Sub- 
sequently, I  introduced  S.  1174,  a  com- 
prehensive revision  of  the  earlier  pro- 
posals, on  March  13.  1975  with  the  co- 
sponsorship  of  Senators  Hollings,  Eagle- 
ton,  Gravel.  Hartke.  Hatfield.  Hum- 
phrey. Javits,  Kennedy.  McGee.  Moss. 
Stevens,  and  Tunney.  On  February  19, 
1976,  the  Subcommittee  on  Oceans  and 
Atmosphere  of  the  Commerce  Commit- 
tee conducted  a  hearing  on  S.  1174,  and 
on  May  13  the  Commerce  Committee  fa- 
vorably reported  the  bill  to  the  Senate 

As  reported  by  the  committee,  S.  1174 
establishes  a  comprehensive  national 
program  to  reduce  the  risks  to  life  and 
property  from  future  earthquakes  in  the 
United  States.  The  bill  authorizes  appro- 
priations for  3  years  as  follows:  S40  mil- 
lion for  fiscal  year  1977,  $50  million  for 
fiscal  year  1978.  and  S60  million  for  fiscal 
year  1979. 

Major  program  goals,  to  be  carried  out 
chiefly  by  the  National  Science  Founda- 
tion and  the  U.S.  Geological  Sur- 
vey, include,  first,  the  development  of 
economically  feasible  design  and  con- 
struction methods  to  make  new  and  exist- 
ing structures  earthquake  resistant:  sec- 
ond, the  implementation  of  a  system 
to  predict  future  damaging  earthquakes 
and  to  Lssue  public  warnings  prior  to 
their  occurrence:  third,  the  identifica- 
tion of  the  extent  and  type  of  risk  faced 
by  local  communities;  fourth,  the  dis- 
semination of  information  about  earth- 
quakes to  local  officials  and  to  the  gen- 
eral public  so  that  appropriate  precau- 
tions can  be  undertaken:  and  fifth,  the 
development  of  an  improved  understand- 
ing of  techniques  for  eartiiquake  control. 

The  research  and  improved  under- 
standing of  sei.'^mic  phenomena  that  will 
result  from  the  enactment  of  S.  1174 
are  critically  needed.  More  than  70  mil- 
lion Americans  live  in  areas  of  the  United 
State's  that  are  expected  to  suffer  mod- 
erate to  ma.ior  damape  from  future 
earthquakes.  Contrary  to  the  prevailing 
attitude  about  earthquakes,  it  is  not  Just 
California  or  the  Pacific  coast  States 
which  fare  the  likelihood  of  future  dam- 
aging earthquakes.  Indeed,  some  39 
States  are  wholly  or  partly  in  zones  ex- 
pected to  suffer  moderate  to  major  dam- 
age from  future  earthquakes. 

Moreover,  the  United  States  today 
faces    a    far    greater    potential    risk    of 


earthquake  damage  and  destruction 
than  ever  before.  Because  our  population 
has  groviTi  and  become  concentrated 
along  our  most  vulnerable  coastal  areas. 
earthquakes  that  strike  in  tlie  future  will 
wreak  damage  and  cause  life  loss  far 
surpassing  anything  this  Nation  has  ever 
experienced  as  a  result  of  earthquakes 
and  related  phenomena. 

I  discussed  these  points  in  greater  de- 
tail on  February  19.  1976.  when  I  testi- 
fied before  the  Subcommittee  on  Oceans 
and  Atmosphere,  and  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  a  portion  of  that  testimony 
be  printed  in  the  Rfxord  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  ob.iection.  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Statemejn't  of  Senator   Alan   Cranston   on 
S.   1174 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  to  express  my  ap- 
preciation lor  so  generously  glvine  of  your 
time  today  and  for  scheduling  this  hearing 
on  S.  1174,  the  Earthquake  Disaster  Mitiga- 
tion Act.  As  the  author  of  S.  1174  I  am  hope- 
ful that  this  hearing  will  lead  toward  quick 
enactment  of  this  important  legislation. 

The  recent  tragic  earthquake  In  Guate- 
mala could  be  the  harbinger  of  our  own  fu- 
ture If  the  federal  government — indeed  gov- 
ernment at  all  levels — does  not  begin  to  take 
preventive,  life-saving   measures  now. 

It  is  unfortunate  that  It  takes  a  tragedy 
of  the  magnitude  of  Guatemala's  to  shake 
us  out  of  our  complaisance.  But  we  all  suffer 
from  that  peculiar  "earthquake  mentality 
which  chooses  not  t<:  think  about  the  de- 
structive earthquake  that  could  mar  our  fu- 
ture. Perhaps  it  is  Just  human  nat'jre  to 
avoid  unpleasant  thoughts.  But  in  siding 
with  the  fatalists,  we  are  courting  certain 
disaster. 

I  do  not  Intend  to  make  a  lengthy  stat-e- 
ment  today  since  we  have  here  the  experts 
who  can  tell  the  tale  better  than  I  But  I 
would  touch  on  a  few  pwlnts  that  need 
emphasis. 

First,  the  threat  of  future  destructive 
earthquakes  is  a  national  problem  Cert&ln- 
Iv.  the  Pacific  Coast  states — principally  Alas- 
ka and  California — are  especially  vulnerable 
to  earthquakes  and  related  disasters.  Tet 
nearly  every  state  In  the  nation  faces  some 
degree  of  risk  from  future  earthquakes,  and 
some  70  million  people  live  in  the  39  states 
that  are  wholly  or  partly  in  areas  facing  a 
risk  of  moderate  to  major  damape  from  fu- 
ture earthquakes  Earthquakes  have  oc- 
curred in  our  history  all  over  the  United 
States,  with  major  earthquakes  in  Charles- 
t<r>n.  South  Caroline  fl886^ .  New  Madrid,  Mis- 
souri (1811-18121,  Cape  Ann.  Massachusetts 
(17551 .  Seattle.  Washington  (1949i  and  Heb- 
gen  Lake.  Montana.  n959).  and  the  terrible 
'Good  Friday"  earthquake  in  AlasVia   i  1964)  . 

Second,  we  must  remember  that  despite 
a  considerable  seismic  history,  the  United 
St,ates  has  been  extraordinarily  lucky.  Less 
than  1200  people  have  lost  their  lives  in 
United  States  earthquakes  so  far.  Compare 
this  to  the  more  than  20.000  Guatemalans 
wro  died  earlier  this  month  In  a  major 
earthquake  and  Its  after-shocks  Throughout 
history  somewhere  in  the  neighborho-od  of 
seventy-four  million  people  have  died  In 
earthquakes.  And  In  Just  the  second  quarter 
of  the"  20th  Century,  350,000  people  world- 
wide have  lost  their  lives  In  earthquakes  and 
related  disasters. 

Third,  the  United  States  today  faces  the 
greatest  potential  danger  from  earthquakes 
that  we  have  ever  faced  before    It  is  only  in 
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the  last  decade  or  so  that  our  population  has 
become  concentrated  In  major  cities  and 
along  our  coastal  regions,  and  major  con- 
struction has  occurred  on  land-flll  and  other 
unstable  soils.  Thus.  It  Is  only  recently  that 
the  potential  for  great  earthquake  destruc- 
tion in  this  country  has  existed.  Indeed,  If 
the  San  Andreas  Fault  were  to  give  us  an  en- 
core of  the  1906  San  Francisco  earthquake, 
the  deaths  could  number  in  the  tens  of 
thousands  and  the  property  damage  could 
exceed  $20  billion.  On  top  of  thU.  we  must 
consider  the  Incalculable  losses  resulting 
from  the  loss  of  economic  and  social  func- 
tioning. Such  an  earthquake  wotild  have  a 
major  impact  on  our  national  economy  and 
our  national  psyche. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  earth- 
quakes have  been  front  page  news  fre- 
quently this  year,  beginning  with  the 
tragic  Guatemalan  earthquake  on  Feb- 
ruary 4  which  claimed  some  20,000  lives. 
More  recently,  northeastern  Italy  was 
hit  by  an  earthquake  of  magnitude  6.5 
which  killed  nearly  1.000  people  and 
caused  major  damage  In  the  epicentral 
region. 

The  U.S.  Geological  Survey  has  re- 
ported that  despite  the  apparent  Increase 
in  worldwide  earthquake  activity,  in  fact 
the  number  of  major  quakes  is  running 
behind  the  long-teim  yearly  average.  Al- 
though the  world  has  experienced  5 
significant  earthquakes  in  the  last  2 
weeks,  it  Is  generally  expected  that  an 
annual  average  of  16  to  18  major  earth- 
quakes— those  with  a  Richter  magnitude 
of  7.0  or  greater — will  occur. 

According  to  the  USGS.  11  major 
shocks  were  reported  during  1973.  In 
1974.  12  major  shocks  were  recorded, 
and  In  1975.  13  shocks  were  reported 
along  with  the  first  "great"  earth- 
quake— one  with  a  magnitude  of  8.0  or 
greater — since  1971. 

Five  major  earthquakes  have  been  re- 
ported so  far  this  year  as  follows:  On 
January  14,  two  major  shocks,  a  7.7  fol- 
lowed within  hours  by  one  that  ranged 
from  7.75  to  8.0.  struck  the  Kermadec  Is- 
lands in  the  Southwest  Pacific.  On  Jan- 
uary 21.  a  7.0  quake  occurred  in  the  Kuril 
Island  north  of  Tokyo.  On  February  4, 
the  deadly  7.5  earthquake  struck  Guate- 
mala: and  on  May  16 — Just  a  few  days 
ago — a  destructive  7.2  earthquake  in  So- 
viet Central  Asia. 

In  addition  to  these  major  quakes,  the 
world  has  so  far  this  year  experienced 
12  earthquakes  considered  "signifi- 
cant"— quakes  that  have  caused  deaths 
or  extensive  damage  or  were  6.5  or 
stronger:  A  6.9  on  January  1  in  the  Tonga 
Islands:  a  6.5  on  January  13  that  caused 
extensive  damage  in  Iceland;  a  6.0  on 
February  19  that  caused  at  least  one 
death  in  Cuba;  a  6.9  on  March  4  in  the 
New  Hebrides  Islands;  a  6.7  on  March  24 
in  the  Kermadec  Islands;  a  6.7  on  March 
29  in  South  Panama;  a  6.9  in  Soviet  Cen- 
tral Asia  on  April  8  that  is  reported  to 
have  caused  extensive  damage;  a  6.7  In 
Ecuador  that  took  at  least  10  lives  on 
April  9:  a  6.5  earthquake  near  the  coast 
of  New  Zealand  on  May  4;  a  6.7  quake  in 
the  Kermadec  Islands  in  the  Southwest 
Pacific  on  May  5;  a  deadly  6.5  quake  that 
struck  northeastern  Italy  on  May  6 ;  and 
a  6.5  In  Northern  Peru  on  May  15. 


In  short,  earthquake  activity  tends  to 
be  episodic,  with  periods  of  relative  quiet 
alternating  with  periods  of  activity.  On 
a  worldwide  scale  the  overall  low  level 
of  major  earthquake  activity  during  the 
last  3 ',2  years  is  not  necessarily  unusual. 
On  a  local  scale,  however,  long  periods 
of  dormant  or  low  seismic  activity  along 
faults  that  are  experiencing  stress  build- 
up, could  indicate  trouble  ahead.  The 
stresses  building  within  the  Earth  could 
eventually  exceed  fault  strength,  result- 
ing in  a  large  earthquake. 

In  southern  California,  we  are  worried 
that  such  stresses  may  be  reaching  a 
breaking  point.  U.S.  Geological  Survey 
scientists  have  discovered  a  bulge  in 
the  Earth's  crust  astride  the  San  An- 
dreas fault  that  has,  in  the  past  10  years, 
uplifted  4,500  square  miles  of  mountain- 
ous terrain  north  of  Los  Angeles.  This 
buldge,  which  has  come  to  be  known  as 
the  Palmdale  uplift,  runs  along  a  100- 
mile  stretch  of  the  San  Andreas  fault — 
a  section  of  the  fault  that  has  not  moved 
since  a  massive  earthquake  in  1857. 
While  Earth  scientists  are  quick  to  point 
out  that  we  simply  do  not  know  what 
the  uplift  means,  I  am  concerned  that 
we  may  be  courting  certain  disaster  If  we 
fail  to  take  preventive  measures  now — 
before  a  major  earthquake  results.  Up- 
lifts have  preceded  major  earthquakes  in 
the  past — including  the  destructive  San 
Fernando  earthquake  In  1971  which 
claimed  65  lives  and  caused  more  than 
a  half  a  billion  dollars  in  damage.  And 
while  it  is  also  true  that  uplifts  have 
developed  in  the  past  without  resulting 
in  earthquakes,  I  am  not  willing  to  take 
the  chance  that  this  particular  uplift  is 
harmless.  If  we  are  to  err,  let  us  err  on 
the  side  of  caution. 

At  stake  is  the  Los  Angeles  metropoli- 
tan area.  The  Federal  Disaster  Assist- 
ance Administration  has  estimated 
deaths  and  injuries  which  might  result 
from  a  "great"  earthquake  along  that 
section  of  tlie  San  Andreas  which  is  now 
experiencing  the  uplift.  Depending  upon 
the  time  of  day  tlie  earthquake  strikes,  it 
could  result  in  as  many  as  12,000  deaths. 
48.000  serious  injuries  and  $15  to  $25 
billion  In  property  damage. 

Because  of  the  tremendous  risk  In- 
volved. I  recently  made  a  personal  ap- 
peal to  President  Ford  to  release  addi- 
tional money  immediately  to  the  U.S. 
Geological  Survey  so  that  appropriate 
monitoring  and  research  could  be  im- 
plemented in  the  area  affected  by  the 
uplift.  This  appeal  resulted  in  meetings 
with  OMB  officials  and  others  in  the 
administration,  but  to  date,  while  Inter- 
est was  expressed,  no  formal  action  has 
been  taken  In  response. 

Thus  it  Is  criUcal  that  S.  1174.  the 
Earthquake  Hazards  Reduction  Act.  pass 
the  Senate  today  and  move  toward  fav- 
orable House  action  as  rapidly  as  pos- 
sible. The  comprehensive  research  and 
Implementation  program  envisioned  by 
S.  1174.  along  with  the  substantial  in- 
fusion of  additional  funds  for  the  next  3 
fiscal  years,  can  get  us  on  track  toward 
reducing  the  hazards  of  future  earth- 
quakes. 


I  wish  to  commend  Senator  Hoi.lings. 
chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on 
Oceans  and  Atmosphere,  all  members 
of  the  Commerce  Committee  and  the 
able  Commerce  Committ^'e  staff  for 
tremendous  support  and  cooperative  ef- 
forts which  resulted  In  the  hill  before 
the  Senate  today.  I  urge  the  Senate 
to  vote  favorably  on  3.  1174. 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President.  I  am  pleased 
to  support  passage  of  S.  1174,  the  Earth- 
quake Hazard  Reduction  Art.  This  is  a 
measure  which  has  too  long  been  ignored 
by  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  I 
would  like  to  commend  my  colleague 
from  South  Carolina.  Mr.  Hollincs,  for 
the  fine  work  he  did  on  this  measure  in 
the  Commerce  Committee. 

Earthquake  is  a  natural  hazard  which 
can  strike  at  any  time  as  was  evidenced 
only  2  weeks  ago  in  Europe  when  the 
disastrous  earthquake  struck  Italy  and 
surrounding  countries  and  resulted  in  a 
death  toll  of  more  than  1.000  people. 
Since  my  earliest  days  in  the  Senate  I 
have  urged  the  enactment  of  legislation 
to  protect  against  the  hazards  of  earth- 
quake. It  is  finally  happening.  Earth- 
quakes can  and  will  occur  in  densely 
populated  areas.  Tlie  past  weeks  in  Italy 
and  the  recent  disaster  in  Guatemala 
are  clear  evidence  of  that  fact.  Modem 
technology  can  minimize  the  danger  of 
earthquake  both  to  life  and  property. 
The  passage  of  this  bill  will  demonstrate 
our  clear  intention  to  begin  to  take 
advantage  of  that  technology. 

There  are  many  preventative  measures 
which  can  be  taken  by  those  communi- 
ties which  are  highly  susceptible  to 
earthquake  damage,  such  as  Los  Angeles. 
Boston,  Seattle,  Charleston,  S.C,  and  my 
hometown  of  Salt  Lake  City.  S.  1174 
makes  provision  for  the  initial  steps  in 
taking  these  preventative  measures.  It 
is  sorely  needed. 

As  a  Senator  from  the  State  of  Utah 
I  have  been  interested  in  reduciiog  the 
hazards  of  earthquake  since  I  was  a 
young  man — long  before  I  was  elected  to 
the  Senate.  The  major  portion  of  my 
home  State  lies  over  many  geological 
faults,  and  the  State  of  Utali  suffers 
minor  earthquake  tremors  continuously. 
In  April  of  last  year  a  major  earthquake 
occurred  along  the  Utah-Idaho  border 
We  were  fortunate  that  the  epicenter  of 
the  earthquake  was  in  an  area  largely 
luilnliablted.  Such  has  been  the  case  In 
most  of  the  major  earthquakes  which 
have  struck  the  United  States  in  recent 
years. 

However,  everj'one  remembers  the  dev- 
astation in  San  PYancisco  in  1906  where 
more  than  700  lives  were  lost  and  damage 
exceeded  $500,000,000.  From  1865 
through  1971  there  occurred  in  the 
United  States  36  major  earthquakes 
which  caused  in  excess  of  $1.8  billion  In 
damage.  More  than  85  percent  of  that 
damage  was  caused  by  only  three  of  those 
quakes — the  three  that  occurred  in 
populated  areas — the  San  PrancLsco 
earthquake  of  1906,  the  Alaska  earth- 
quake ot  1964.  and  the  San  Fernando 
earthquake  of  1971,  each  of  which  caused 
more  than  $500,000,000  in  damage. 
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We  have  been  fortunate  in  years  past 
because  earthquakes  occurred  in  less 
populated  area.-;  However,  the  extensive 
growth  of  population  in  the  United 
States  in  recent  years — which  will  sure- 
ly increase  in  the  future — means  that  we 
can  no  longer  ignore  protection  against 
earthquake.  Just  as  we  have  recognized 
the  need  for  protection  against  the  dis- 
asters of  flood  and  abnormal  weatlier.  we 
must  recognize  the  need  for  mitigation 
of  earthquake  damage. 

The  U.S.  Geological  Survey  has  classed 
areas  of  the  United  Stites  according  to 
seismic  risk.  Many  of  our  major  cities  lie 
within  those  areas  which  are  classified 
as  hi"h  risk  zones — those  areas  which 
can  expect  at  some  time  to  suffer  earth- 
quake damage.  These  include — as  we  all 
know — San  Francisco,  Los  Angeles,  Salt 
Lake  City.  Seattle,  and  Tacoma.  but  a 
quick  glance  at  tlie  seismic  risk  map  will 
disclose — a  lesser  known  fact— that  there 
are  other  major  metropolitan  area.< 
which  lie  within  areas  of  high  risk,  .such 
a.s  Charleston,  S.C:  Memphis,  Tenn.; 
Boston.  Mass.;  and  Buffalo.  N.Y  These 
are  cities  which  suffer  a  risk  of  major 
damage  by  earthquake.  There  are  many 
more  which  are  subject  to  moderate  dam- 
.ige.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  only  in  the  cen- 
tral plains  States  is  there  any  relative 
.safety  from  damage  due  to  earthquake 
1:1  the  United  States. 

This  natural  disaster  can  strike  at  any 
time  and  with  severe  intensity;  such  in- 
tensity in  fact,  that  in  the  last  500  years 
it  has  caused  more  than  2  million  deaths 
in  the  world.  We  are  fortunate  in  the 
United  States  that  we  have  not  had  cat- 
astrophic loss  of  life  from  earthquakes. 
but  that  certainly  does  not  mean  that  we 
are  immime  from  such  a  possibility. 
Ttiere  were  700  lives  lost  in  San  Pran- 
( i.sco  ana  only  5  years  ago  in  the  San 
F('rnando  Valley  an  earthquake  took 
more  than  60  lives. 

It  Is  common  knowledge  that  Los  An- 
geles and  San  Francisco  are  moving 
physically  closer  to  each  other  as  a  re- 
sult of  movement  of  the  tectonic  plates 
which  join  at  a  location  known  as  the 
San  Andrea,s  fault  Similarly,  it  Is  com- 
mon knowledge  that  there  is  a  fault 
lying  in  Utah  and  Idaho  known  as  the 
Wasatch  fault  where  there  have  been 
major  earthquakes.  But.  it  is  not  com- 
mon know^ledge  that  outside  of  the  Rcxky 
Mountains  and  the  West,  there  are  also 
zones  of  possible  se^•erc  seismic  activity 
In  States  such  as:  Kentucky,  Arkansas, 
and  Missouri.  Safety  from  the  disaster  of 
earthquake  certainly  should  be  a  con- 
cern of  the  people  of  the  United  States 
and  of  their  Government.  I  hope  that 
here  today — w'ithout  being  alarmists — 
we  can  determine  that  there  must  be 
established  some  significant  protections 
for  ourselves. 

The  science  of  earthquake  study  is 
relatively  new,  both  in  the  physical  and 
social  sciences.  Only  during  this  century 
has  any  real  .scientific  understanding  of 
the  phenomenon  of  earthquakes  been 
forthcoming  and  it  really  had  not  taken 
great  strides  imtil  the  last  15  years  or  so, 
but  we  can  now  take  some  steps  for 
protection. 


Mr.  President.  I  would  like  to  urge 
swift  action  on  the  part  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  to  insure  tliat  this 
mea.sure  becomes  law  before  the  conclu- 
sion of  the  94th  Congress. 

The  committee  amendment.  as 
amended,  was  agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading,  read  the  third  time, 
and  passed. 

The  title  was  amended  so  as  to  read: 
A  bill  to  reduce  the  hazards  of  earth- 
quakes, and  for  other  purposes. 


SUBCOMMITTEE  ON  MULTINA- 
TIONAL CORPORATIONS 

The  concurrent  resolution  (S.  Con. 
Res.  107 »  authorizing  the  printing  of  the 
following  committee  prints  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Relations  Subcom- 
mittee on  Multinational  Corporations 
was  considered  and  agreed  to.  as  fol- 
lows : 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  (the  HoxLse  of 
Kepresentatives  concurring \,  That  there  be 
printed  for  the  use  of  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  RelatlorLS  five  thousand  copies  each 
of  the  following  hearings  and  committee 
prints  entitled  "Multinational  Corporations 
and  U.S.  Foreign  Policy"  (volumes  1  and 
2):  "Multinational  Oil  Corporations  and 
VS.  Foreign  Policy.  Report  Together  With 
Individual  Views,  January  2,  1976";  "Mul- 
tinational Corporations  In  Brazil  and  Mex- 
ico: Structural  Source.s  of  Economic  and 
Noneconomlc  Power,  Report  to  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Multinational  Corporations",  by 
Richard  Newfarmer  and  WlUard  P.  Muel- 
ler: "Direct  Investment  Abroad  and  the  Mul- 
tinationals: Effects  on  the  United  States 
Economy",  prepared  for  the  use  of  the  Sub- 
committee on  Multinational  Corporations  by 
Peggy  B.  Musgrave. 


BACKGROUND  MATERIALS  CON- 
CERNING CHILD  AND  FAMILY 
SERVICES   ACT 

The  concurrent  resolution  ( S.  Con.  Res. 
114)  authorizing  the  printing  of  addi- 
tional copies  of  Subcommittee  on  Chil- 
dren and  Youth  committ-ee  print  titled 
"Backgrotmd .  Materials  Concerning 
Child  and  Family  Services  Act,  1975  (S. 
626)"  was  considered  and  agreed  to  as 
follows : 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  (the  House  of 
Rcpresentattie^  concurring).  That  there  be 
prlnt«<l  for  the  use  of  Senate  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Public  Welfare,  twenty-five 
thousand  additional  copies  of  its  committee 
print  compiled  by  Its  Subcommittee  on  Chil- 
dren and  Youth  entitled  "Background  Ma- 
terials Concerning  Child  and  Pamilv  Serv- 
ices Act,  1975  (S.  626  I  ". 


RAILROAD      CONSOLIDATION      AND 
RELOCATION  IN  URBAN  AREAS 

The  resolution  'S.  Res.  447>  authoriz- 
ing the  printing  of  the  report  entitled 
"Railroad  Consolidation  and  Relocation 
in  Urban  Areas"  as  a  Senate  docimient 
was  considered  and  agreed  to.  as  follows: 

Resolved.  That  the  report  of  the  Secretary 
of  Transportation  to  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  (In  compliance  with  section 
163  of  Public  Ijiw  93-87,  the  Federal-Aid 
Highway  Act  of  1973),  entitled  "Railroad 
Consolidation     and     Relocation     in     Urban 


Areas",   be  printed,   with  illustrations,  as  a 
Senate  document. 

Sec.  2.  There  shall  be  printed  five  hundred 
additional  copies  c  such  document  for  the 
use  of  the  Committee  on  I»ubllc  Works. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  prmted 
m  the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  report 
I  No.  94-913',  explaining  the  purposes  of 
the  measure. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Senate  Resolution  447  would  provide  (1) 
that  the  report  of  the  Secretary  of  Trans- 
portation to  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  (in  compliance  with  section  163  of 
Public  Law  93-87.  the  Federal-Aid  Highway 
Act  of  19731.  entitled  "Railroad  Consolida- 
tion and  Relocation  In  Urban  Are>as",  be 
printed,  with  UlustratlorLS,  as  a  Senate  docu- 
ment; and  (2)  that  there  be  printed  500  ad- 
ditional copies  of  such  document  for  the  use 
of  the  Committee  on  Public  Works, 

The  printing-cost  estimate,  supplied  bv 
the  Public  Printer,  Is  as  foUows: 

Printing-cost  cstiniate 

To    print    as    a    document    (1.500 

copies)   $5,605  29 

600   additional    copies,    at    $351.92 

per  thousand 175.96 

Total  estimated  cost,  S.  Res. 

447    5.781.25 

A  Jo;nt  letter  in  support  of  Senate  Resolu- 
tion 447,  addressed  to  Senator  Howard  W. 
Cannon,  chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Rules  and  Administration,  by  Senator  Jen- 
nings Randolph  and  Senator  Howard  H. 
Baker,  Jr.,  chairman  and  ranking  minority 
member,  respectively,  of  the  Committee  on 
Public  Works.  Is  as  follows- 

U.S.  Senate, 
Committee  on  Pc-blic  Works, 
Washington,  D.C.,  May  13.  1976. 
Hon.  Howard  W.  Cannon, 

Chairman.  Committee  on  Rules  and  Admin- 
istration,  U.S.  Senate,   Washington,  D.C. 

De.vb  Mb.  Chaieman:  Reference  Is  made 
to  Senate  Resolution  447.  which  I  Introduced 
m  the  Senate  on  May  12,  1976. 

Section  163  of  Public  Law  93-87  the  Fed- 
eral Air  Highway  Act  of  1973,  which  concerns 
Itself  with  "Demonstration  Project — Rail- 
road-Highway Crossings"  requires  that  the 
Secret^ary  of  Transportation  make  annual  re- 
ports, and  a  final  report,  to  the  President  and 
the  Congress  with  respect  to  his  acUvltlee 
pursuant  to  this  section.  This  report,  en- 
titled "Railroad  Consolidation  and  Reloca- 
tion in  Urban  Areas",  is  submitted  in  ac- 
cordance with  this  section. 

This  report  details  a  study  of  the  Issues, 
and  outlines  the  potential  benefite  to  accrue 
from  the  relcx;ation  and  consolidation  of 
railroad  lines  In  urban  areas.  With  the  con- 
tinued emphasis  in  city  areas  on  Improved 
quality  of  life.  Increased  attention  Is  being 
given  tzj  the  conflict  between  railroad  and 
other  urban  activities  Concurrently,  changes 
In  urban  area  transportation  needs,  in  the 
railroad  Industry  structure,  and  In  railroad 
operations  are  creating  new  cppwrt unities  tor 
alleviating  conflicts  by  urban  railroad  con- 
solidation and  relocation  to  ser'.e  better  the 
needs  o.^  urban  commumties 

This  Ls  the  first  such  study  submitted  un- 
der the  provisions  of  this  Public  Law  and 
It  Is  felt  that  wide  dLssemi nation  of  this  re- 
port to  interested  agencies,  as  well  as  Fed- 
eral, State  and  local  government  officials  will 
bring  to  their  attention  the  program.  Its  ob- 
jectives, and  the  procedures  to  follow  In  Im- 
plementing the  recommendation  contained 
herein. 
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We  wouiu  deeply  appreciate  your  early  ap- 
proval of  this  Resolution. 
With  kind  personal  regards. 
Truly, 

Jennings  Randolph. 

Chairman. 
Howard  H.  Baker,  Jr. 
Rankinq  Minority  Memher. 


COURT  PROC'EEDINCtS  AND  ACTIONS 
OF  VITAL  INTER i;.ST  TO  CONGRESS 

Tiie  concurrent  resolution  (H.  Con. 
Res  305  >  providing  for  the  printing  of 
additional  copies  of  the  committee  print 
entitled  "Court  Proceedings  and  Actions 
of  Vital  Interst  to  the  Congress.  Final 
R*port  for  the  93d  Congress.  December 
1974"  was  considered  and  agreed  to. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
In  the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  re- 
port (No.  94-914),  explaining  the  pur- 
poses of  the  measure. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  orderd  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

House  Concurrent  Resolution  305  would 
authorize  the  printing  for  the  use  of  the 
Joint  Committee  on  Congressional  Opera- 
tions of  500  additional  copies  of  the  commit- 
tee on  Congresslonnl  Operations  of  500  addi- 
tional copies  of  the  committee  print  entitled 
"Court  Proceedings  and  Actions  of  Vital  In- 
terest to  the  Congress.  Pinal  Report  for  the 
83d  Congress.  December  1974". 

The  printing-cost  estimate  on  House  Con- 
current Resolution  305.  as  agreed  to  by  the 
House  of  Representatives.  Is  aa  follows; 

Printing-cost  eatirr^tte 
Back  to  :    •  ]■—  ~-  •10.232.23 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Does  the  Senator  frcan  Michigan 
seek  recognition? 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  No.  Mr.  President. 


ROUTINE  MORNING  BUSINESS 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Under  the  previous  order,  there  will 
now  be  a  period  for  the  transaction  of 
routine  morning  business  ncit  to  extend 
beyond  the  hour  of  1  p.m. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mri  President, 
I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  FOR  CONSIDERATION  TO- 
DAY OF  NOMINATION  OF  S.  JOHN 
HYTNGTON 

Mr  P.OBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
as  In  executive  session,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that,  beginning  at  the  hour  of 
3 :  30  p.m.  today,  the  Senate  go  into  execu- 
tive session  for  the  consideration  of  the 
nomination  of  Mr.  S.  John  Bylngton  to 
be    a    Comml.s.sloi.er    of    the    Consumer 


Product  Safety  Con.i!ii->ion.  and  that 
there  be  a  time  limitiiiior.  df  .'^n  rn:!.',ite.-> 
for  debate,  to  be  equally  cilMiied  between 
Mr.  MAcrnjsoN  and  Mr.  Pearson 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 


MESSAGES  FROM   IHI    PRESIDENT 

Messages  from  the  President  of  the 
United  States  were  communicated  to  the 
Senate  by  Mr  Roddy,  one  of  his  secre- 
taries. 


EXECUTIVE   MESSAGES   REFERRED 

As  in  executive  session,  the  Acting 
President  pro  tempore  <Mr.  Stevenson* 
laid  before  the  Senate  messages  from  the 
President  of  the  United  States  submit- 
ting simdry  nominations  which  were 
referred  to  the  appropriate  committees 

<The  nominations  received  today  are 
printed  at  the  end  of  the  Senate  pro- 
ceedings. I 

MESSAGES  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

At  3:34  p  m  ,  a  message  from  the  House 
of  Representatives  delivered  by  Mr. 
Berry,  one  of  its  reading  clerks,  an- 
nounced that  the  House  has  passed  the 
bill  (S.  3184 1  to  amend  the  Comprehen- 
sive Alcohol  Abuse  and  Alcoholism  Pre- 
vention. Treatment,  and  Rehabilitation 
Act  of  1970.  and  for  other  purposes,  with 
amendments  in  which  It  requests  the 
concurrence  of  the  Senate. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
House  agrees  to  the  amendment  of  the 
Senate  to  the  bill  (H.R.  8719)  to  provide 
for  an  amendment  to  the  Washington 
Metropolitan  Area  Transit  Regulation 
Compact  to  provide  for  the  protection  of 
the  patrons,  personnel,  and  property  of 
the  Washington  Metropolitan  Area 
Transit  Authority. 

The  message  further  announced  that 
the  House  has  agreed  to  the  resolution 
•  H.  Res.  1211)  designating  Hon.  John  J. 
McFali..  a  Representative  from  the  State 
of  California,  Speaker  pro  tempore  dur- 
ing the  absence  of  the  Speaker. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
House  has  agreed  to  the  resolution  «H. 
Res.  1212)  relating  to  the  death  of  the 
Hon.  Torbert  H.  Macdonald,  a  Repre- 
.sentative  from  the  State  of  Massachu- 
setts. 

The  message  further  announced  that 
the  House  has  passed  the  bill  iH.R. 
12679)  to  amend  the  Public  Health  Serv- 
ice Act  to  extend  for  3  fiscal  years  as- 
sistance programs  for  health  services  re- 
search and  statistics  and  programs  for 
assistance  to  medical  libraries,  and  for 
other  purposes.  In  which  it  requests  the 
concurrence  of  the  Senate. 

ENROLLED    BILLS    SIGNED 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Speaker  pro  tempore  (Mr.  McFall)  has 
signed  the  following  enrolled  bills: 

8.  2J29.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  definition 
and  punishment  of  certain  crimes  In  accord- 
ance with  the  Federal  laws  In  force  within 
the  special  maritime  and  territorial  Juris- 
diction of  the  United  States  when  said  crimes 
are  committed  by  an  Indian  in  order  to  In- 


sure equal  treatment  for  Indian  and  non- 
Indian  offenders 

S.  2498.  An  act  to  amend  the  Small  Busi- 
ness Act  and  Small  Business  Investment  Act 
of  1958  to  provide  additional  assistance  under 
such  .\ct8,  to  create  a  pollution  control 
financing  program  for  small  business,  and 
for  other  purposes. 

8.  3399  An  act  to  authorize  and  direct  the 
Administrator  of  General  Services  to  convey 
certain  land  In  Cambridge,  Massachusetts,  to 
the  Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts. 

The  enrolled  bills  were  subsequently 
signed  by  the  Acting  President  pro  tem- 
pore (Mr.  Stevenson). 


At  4:01  p.m..  a  message  from  the  House 
of  Representatives  delivered  by  Mr.  Berry- 
announced  that  the  House  has  passed 
the  bill  (H.R.  13350i  to  authorize  appro- 
priations to  the  Energy  Research  and 
Development  Administration  in  accord- 
ance with  section  261  of  the  Atomic 
Energy  Act  of  1954.  as  amended,  section 
305  of  the  Energy  Reorganization  Act  of 
1974.  and  section  16  of  the  Federal  Non- 
nuclear  Energy  Research  and  Develop- 
ment Act  of  1974.  and  for  other  purposes, 
in  which  it  requesL.  the  concurrence  of 
the  Senate. 


COMMUNICATIONS     FROM     EXECU- 
TIVE DEPARTMENTS,  ETC. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore   (Mr.   Stevenson)    laid  before  the 
Senate  the  following  letters,  which  were 
referred  as  indicated: 
Report  op  thk  Secretary  or  Transpurtation 

A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  TransfKjrta- 
tlon  transmuting,  pursuant  to  law,  a  re- 
port on  activities  carried  out  In  the  year 
ending  September  30.  1975  on  the  raUroad 
technology  program  (with  an  accompanying 
report);   to  the  Committee  on  Commerce 

Proposed  Acts  of  the  Council  or  thl 
District  of  Colombia 

Two  letters  from  the  Chairman  of  the 
Council  of  the  District  of  Columbia  each 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a  copy  of  a 
proposed  act  adopted  by  the  Council  (with 
accompanying  papers);  to  the  Committee 
on  the  District  of  Columbia. 

Report  or  the  American  Symphony 
Orchestra  Leacus 

A  letter  from  a  certified  public  accountant 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a  copy  of  the 
audit  report  for  the  American  Symphony 
Orchestra  League.  Inc  .  for  the  fiscal  year 
March  31,  1976  (with  an  accompanying  re- 
port); to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 
Published  RcctTLATioNS  bt  the  Department 
or   Health.   Education,   and   Welfare 

Two  letters  from  the  Acting  Director  of 
the  Office  of  Regulatory  Review  of  the  De- 
partment of  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  copies  of 
published  regulations  relating  to  the  na- 
tional reading  Improvement  program  and 
the  public  service  education  fellowships 
(with  accompanying  papers);  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare. 
Prospectds  Of  the  General  Services 
Administration 

A  letter  from  the  Administrator  of  General 
Services  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law  a 
prospectus  proposing  an  extension  to  the 
present  lease  for  a  building  In  Honolulu, 
Hawaii  (with  accompanying  papers) ;  to  the 
Committee  on  Public  Works. 
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Report  of  the  General  Services 
Administration 

A  letter  from  the  Acting  Administrator  of 
General  Services  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law,  a  report  of  a  building  project  survey  In 
Altoona,  Pa.  (with  an  accompanying  re- 
port ) ;  to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 
Proposed  Legislation  by  the  Veterans' 

Administration 
A  letter  from  the  Administrator  of  Vet- 
erans' Affairs  transmitting  a  draft  of  pro- 
posed legislation  to  amend  the  Veterans' 
Administration  Physician  and  Dentist  Pay 
Comparability  Act  (with  accompanying 
paper);  to  the  Committee  on  Veterans' 
Affairs. 

Report   of  the   Board   of  Trustees  of  the 
Federal  Hospital  Insurance  Trust  Fund 
A  letter  from  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  the 
Federal     Hospital     Insurance     Trust     Fund 
transmitting,   pursuant   to  law,  the  annual 
Trust  Fund  (with  an  accompanying  report); 
to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 
Report   of  the   Board   of  Trustees  of  the 
Federal    Supplementary    Medical    iNSini- 
ANCE  Trust  Fund 

A  letter  from  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  the 
Federal  Supplementary  Medical  Insurance 
Trust  Fund  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law, 
the  annual  report  of  the  fund  (with  an  ac- 
companying report);  to  the  Committee  on 
Finance. 

Report   or   the   Board   or  Trustees  of  the 
Federal  Old-Ace  and  Survivors  Insurance 
and  dlsabilitt  insurance  trust  funds 
A  letter  from  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  the 
Federal    Old-Age    and    Survivors    Insurance 
Trust  Fund  and   the  Federal  Disability  In- 
surance Trust  Fund  transmitting,  pursuant 
to  law,  the  annual  reports  of  both  funds  for 
the  year  1976  (with  accompanying  reports); 
to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 
Amendment  To  Budget  Requist  foe  the  En- 
vironmental Protection  Agency — (S.  Doc. 
No.  94-197) 

A  communication  from  the  President  of 
the  United  States  transmitting  an  amend- 
ment to  the  budget  request  for  the  fiscal 
year  1977  In  the  amount  of  $11,300,000  :or 
the  Environmental  Protection  Agency  (with 
accompanying  paper?):  to  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations,  and  ordered  to  be  printed. 
.Amendment  To  Budget  Request  for  the  De- 
partment or  THE  Interior — (S.  Doc.  No. 
94-193) 

A  communication  from  the  Pre.'sldent  of 
the  United  States  transmitting  an  amend- 
ment to  the  budget  request  tdr  tl.e  fiscal 
year  1977  In  the  amount  of  $2.8  million  for 
the  Department  of  the  Interior  (with  accom- 
panying pap)ers);  to  the  Committee  on  Ap- 
propriations, and  ordered  to  be  printed. 

Amendment    To    Budget    Request    for    the 
V'Eterans'  Administration — S.  Doc.  94-199) 

A  communication  from  the  President  of 
the  United  States  transmitting  an  amend- 
ment to  the  budget  request  for  the  fl.scal 
year  1977  in  the  amount  of  $268,316.(X)0  for 
the  Veterans'  Administration  (with  accom- 
panying papers) ;  to  the  Committee  on  Ap- 
propriations, and  ordered  to  be  printed. 


PETITIONS 


The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  i;ru  tem- 
pore I  Mr.  Stkvensoni  laid  before  the 
Senate  the  following  petition.s.  which 
were  referred  as  indicated' 

A  resolution  adopted  by  the  membership 
of  the  Southeasterii  .«LSSoclatlon  of  School 
Business  Officials  relating  public  employees 
engaging  In  collective  bargaining;  \o  the 
Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare 
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REPORTS  OF  COMlvaTTEES 

The  following  reports  of  committee.=; 
were  submitted : 

By  Mr.  SPARKMAN,  from  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Relations,   without   amendment, 

S.  Con.  Res,  105,  A  coiicurreiit  resolution 
expressing  the  sense  of  Congress  regarding 
democracy  In  Italy  and  participation  by 
Italy  in  North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organization 
(Rept.  No.  94-9151  . 


ALLOCATIONS  I  NDER  THE  CON- 
GRESSIONAL BULX3ET  ACT  'REPT. 
NO.  94-916) 

Mr.  MOSS,  from  the  Committee  on 
Aeronautical  and  Space  Sciences  sub- 
mitted a  report  entitled  "FY  1977  Allo- 
cations Under  Section  302ibi  Congres- 
sional Budget  Act."  which  was  ordered 
to  be  printed. 


ENROLLED  BILLS  PRESENTED 

The  Secretary  of  the  Senate  reported 
that  today.  May  24.  1976.  he  presented 
to  the  President  of  the  United  States 
the  following  enrolled  bills: 

S.  2129.  An  act  to  provide  for  tiie  defini- 
tion and  punishment  of  certain  crimes  in 
accordance  with  the  Federal  laws  in  force 
within  the  special  maritlnie  and  territorial 
Jurisdiction  of  the  United  States  when  said 
crimes  are  committed  by  an  Indian  in  order 
to  Insure  equal  treatment  for  Indian  and 
non-Itidlan  offenders 

S.  2498.  An  art  to  amend  the  Small  E'osl- 
ness  Act  and  Small  Bvu^iness  Investment  Act 
of  1958  to  provide  additional  assistance  un- 
der such  Acts,  t-o  create  a  poll-jtlon  control 
financing  programs  for  .small  business,  and 
for  other  purpose-s 

S.  3399.  An  art  to  authorize  and  direct  the 
.'\dnilnlstrator  of  General  Services  to  convey 
certain  land  In  Cambridge.  Massachusetts, 
to  the  Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts 


APPROVAL    OF    BILLS 

A  message  from  the  Pre.=;ident  of  the 
United  State?  announced  tliat  he  had 
approved  and  signed  the  following  en- 
rolled bills: 

On  May  21.  1976: 

S.  3031,  An  Act  to  authorize  the  erection  of 
a    statue    of    Bernado    de    Galvez    on    public 
ground  In  the  District  of  Columbia. 
On  May  22.  1976: 

S,  2619.  An  Act  to  provide  for  adju.nlng  Lhe 
amount  of  interest  paid  on  fund?  depositee 
with  the  TYeasury  of  the  United  States  by 
the  Library   of  Congress  Trust  Fund   Board. 

S,  2620,  An  Act  to  provide  for  adjusting 
the  amount  of  Interest  paid  on  f-and=  de- 
posited with  the  Treasury  of  the  Unlt«d 
States  pursuant  to  the  Act  of  August  20.  1912 
(37  Stat.  319). 

S.  3107.  An  Act  to  authorize  appropria- 
tions to  the  Nuclear  Regulatory  Commission 
In  accordance  with  section  261  of  the  Atomic 
Energy  Act  of  1954.  as  amended,  and  section 
305  of  the  Energy  Reorganization  Act  of  1974. 
a.^  amended,  and  for  other  purpo-ses. 


HOUSE    BILL    REFERRED 

The  bill  'H.R,  12679^  to  amend  the 
Public  Health  Service  Act  to  extend  for 
3  fiscal  years  assistance  proerams  for 
health  services  research   and   statistics 


and  programs  for  assistance  to  medical 
libraries,  and  for  other  purposes,  was 
read  twice  by  its  title  and  referred  to  the 
Conimitee  on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare. 


ORDER    FOR    ST.'^R    PRINT — S. 
Mr.    CANNON.    Mr.    President. 


2661 
I   ask 


unanimous  consent  that  there  be  a  star 
print  of  S.  2661.  a  bill  to  amend  the  Inde- 
pendent Safety  Board  Art  of  1974  to  au- 
thorize additional  appropriations  and  for 
otiier  purposes.  Lo  correct  certain  errors 
in  the  printing  thereof,  and  I  have  a  cor- 
rected copv  which  I  send  to  the  desk. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER    Without 
obiection.  it  is  so  ordered. 


INTRODUCTION  OF  BILLS  AND 
JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

Tlie  following  bills  and  joint  resolu- 
tions were  introduced,  read  tlie  first  time 
and.  by  unanimous  consent,  the  second 
time,  and  referred  as  indicated: 

By  Mr,  MUSKIE   I  for  himself  and  Mr. 
Chl-rck  I  : 

S.  3't81.  A  bill  to  provide  that  the  Com- 
mittee on  Menta'j  Health  and  Illness  of  the 
Elderly  (established  by  Public  Law  94-63) 
shall  have  an  additional  year  :r.  which  to 
carry  out  its  dut;e.=  .  Referred  tc  the  Com- 
mittee on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare. 


INTRODUCED 
RESOLUTIONS 


for  himself  and 


STATEMENTS        ON 
BILLS    AND   JOINT 

By  Mr.  MUSKIE 
Mr  Church  , 
S,  3481.  A  bill  to  proMde  that  the 
Committee  on  Mental  Health  and  111- 
nesR  of  the  Elderly  -established  by  Pub- 
lic Law  94-63  •  shall  have  an  additional 
year  in  which  to  earn-'  out  Its  duties.  Re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Public  Welfare, 

f  •:.':>:  MITTEE     ON     MEXT.A.L     HE.M-TH     AND     H-LNESS 
OF    THE    ELDERLY 

Mr,  MUSKIE,  Mr,  President,  I  in- 
troduce for  appropriate  reference  a  bill 
to  provide  an  additional  year  for  the 
Committee  on  Mental  Health  and  Illness 
of  the  Elderly  to  co.mplet*  its  study  and 
recommenda  liens. 

This  nine-member  committee  was  cre- 
ated imder  the  Health  Revenue  Sharir^g 
Act  last  July  when  the  Congress  deci- 
sively overrode  President  Ford's  veto 

Public  Law  94-63  directs  the  commit- 
tee to  .=  ubmit  a  report  by  July  29,  1976. 
to  the  Congress  on  several  important  Is- 
sues, including: 

First,  The  future  needs  for  mental 
health  facilities,  manpower,  research, 
and  training  to  meet  the  mental  health 
care  needs  of  the  elderly. 

Second.  Appropriate  care  of  a:~ed  per- 
sons in  mental  institutions. 

Third.  Proposals  for  implementing  the 
recoram.endatlons  of  the  1971  White 
House  Conference  on  Aging  concerning 
mental  health  care  of  older  Am.ericans. 

However,  it  wUl  be  impo.ssible  for  the 
committee  to  meet  this  deadline  because 
the  Secretary  of  HEW  has  yet  to  name 
the  nine  members. 


v,\m 
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As  the  sponsor  of  the  legislation  that 
led  to  the  establishment  of  thfis  commit- 
tee. I  am  deepl.v  disturbed  by  the  ad- 
ministration's foot  dragging. 

Recently,  Senator  Church,^  chairman 
of  the  Committee  on  Aging,  joined  me  In 
urging  Secretary  Mathews  tojname  the 
nine  members  of  the  Committ^  on  Men- 
tal Health  and  Illness  of  the;  Elderly,  I 
wish  our  letter  had  not  been  necessary. 
Mental  illness  is  a  seriouf  problem 
among  our  elderly.  : 

The  committee  I  proposed  was  charged 
with  examining  the  problem  and  propos- 
ing solutions. 

It  was  not  intended  to  be  a  new  bu- 
reaucratic entity.  It  was  not  supposed  to 
keep  studying  the  problem  for  the  indef- 
inite future.  It  was  to  report  within  a 
year. 

But  nothing  has  yet  been  done.  Now. 
we  are  faced  with  letting  the  committee 
die  without  hearing  its  recommendations, 
or  extending  its  life  to  make  up  for  the 
inattention  of  those  most  responsible  In 
government  for  caring  for  t^e  needs  of 
our  elderly.  \ 

It  is  no  wonder  that  peoiAe  feel  gov- 
ernment does  not  care  any  m^e. 

The  purpose  ot  this  legislation  is  to 
grant  a  1-year  extension — until  July  29. 
1977 — for  the  Committee  pn  Mental 
Health  and  Illness  of  the  Eldferly  to  per- 
form its  functions.  j 

This  additional  time  is  ne(*ied  to  per- 
mit a  thorough,  complete,  and  effective 
report  on  the  issues  the  committee  is 
charged  by  law  to  investigates 

The  committee's  report  tal^s  on  added 
meaning  because  widespread  confusion 
and  contradictions  now  affect  public  pol- 
icy concerning  mental  healthacare  of  the 
elderly.  i 

This  failure  in  public  policy  is  causing 
heavy,  social,  and  psychological  costs 
among  older  Americans  and  their  fami- 
lies. 

Many  elderly  are  "warehoused"  In  in- 
stitutions when  they  could  be  returned 
to  the  coniiuunlty  if  proper  services  were 
available.  Some  are  dumped  into  com- 
munities without  adequate  facilities  and 
resources  t\  assist  them.  Still  others  re- 
main in  theiXhomes  and  apartments,  cut 
off  from  the  help  they  desperately  need. 

Our  Nation  can  no  longer  turn  Its  back 
on  the  serious  mental  health  problems  of 
older  Americans.  The  Committee  on 
Mental  Health  and  Illness  of  the  Elderly, 
however,  can  provide  an  important  first 
step  for  the  development  of  a  national 
policy  in  this  area. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  this  bill  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows:  I 

S. 3481  i 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  0/ 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  section 
603  (b)  of  the  Act  of  July  29.  1975  (Public 
Law  94-63.  42  U.S.C.  289K-2  Note)  is  amended 
by  strllcln^  out  "one  year"  and  i  jsertlng  in 
Ueu  thereof  "two  years". 


ADDITIONAL  COSPONSORS 

S      S«B 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Hartke.  the  Sen- 
ator from  Washington  <Mr,  Jackson* 
was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  969.  to 
amend  chapter  34  of  title  38.  United 
States  Code. 

S.    2eOB 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Hartke,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Washington  (Mr.  Jackson' 
was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  2908,  to 
amend  title  38.  United  States  Code,  to 
improve  the  quality  of  hospital  care, 
medical  services,  and  nursing  home  care 
in  Veterans'  Administration  health  care 
facilities:  to  require  the  availability  of 
comprehensive  treatment  and  rehabilita- 
tive services  and  programs  for  certain 
disabled  veterans  suffering  from  alco- 
holism, drug  dependence  or  alcohol  or 
drug  abuse  disabilities;  to  make  certain 
technical  and  conforming  amendments 
and  for  otlier  purposes. 

S.    392S 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Muskie.  the  Sen- 
ator from  Alaska  (Mr.  Stevens*  ,  the  Sen- 
ator from  South  Dakota  <Mr.  Abodrezk>  . 
the  Senator  from  Connecticut  tMr.  Ribi- 
coFFi.  the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania 
I  Mr.  ScHWEiKERt,  and  the  Senator  from 
South  Carolina  (Mr.  Rollings)  were 
added  as  cosponsors  of  S.  2925,  the  Gov- 
ernment Economy  and  Spending  Reform 
Act  of  1976. 

S.    3183 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Taft,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Kansas  iMr.  Dole^  was  added 
as  a  cospon.^or  of  S.  3182,  to  amend  the 
Occupational  Safety  and  Health  Act  of 
1970. 

S.    3310    AND    S.    3311 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Robert  C.  Byrd 
(for  Mr.  Moss),  the  Senator  from  Dela- 
ware (Mr.  BiDEN)  was  added  as  a  cospon- 
sor of  S.  3310,  to  conserve  electric  energy; 
and  S.  3311,  to  amend  the  Federal  Power 
Act. 

B.   3317 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Taft.  the  Senator 
from  Hawaii  (Mr.  Inouye)  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  South  Carolina  (Mr.  Thur- 
mond) were  added  as  cosponsors  of  S. 
3317.  to  amend  the  Occupational  Safety 
and  Health  Act  of  1970. 

S.    3451 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Moss,  the  Sena- 
tor from  Minnesota  iMr.  Humphrey) 
was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  3451,  to 
amend  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of 
1954. 

SENATE    JOINT    RESOLUTION     178 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Allen,  the  Sena- 
tor from  Georgia  (Mr.  Talmadge)  was 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  Senate  Joint  Res- 
olution 176  prohibiting  by  constitutional 
amendment  assignment  to  public  schools 
on  the  basis  of  race. 


SENATE  RESOLUTION  453— SUBMIS- 
SION OF  A  RESOLUTION  RELA- 
TING TO  THE  INCLUSION  OF 
UNITS  OF  THE  MKTFHC  SYSTEM 
IN  CONGRESSIONAL  PRINTS 

(Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Rules 
and  Administration.) 
Mr.     PELL     (for    himself    and     Mr. 


Inouye)       submitted       the       following 
resolution : 

S.  Res.  453 

Whereas,  the  United  States  waa  an  original 
signatory  party  to  the  1875  Treaty  of  the 
Meter  (20  Stat.  709)  which  established  the 
General  Conference  of  Weights  and  Mea.snres. 
the  International  Committee  of  Weights  and 
Measures,  and  the  International  Bureau  of 
Weights  and  Measures; 

WhereM,  the  use  of  metric  measurement 
standards  in  the  United  States  has  been  au- 
thorized by  law  since  1866  (Act  of  July  28. 
1866:  14  Stat.  339); 

Wliereas,  the  Metric  Conversion  Act  of 
1975  declared  that  the  policy  of  the  United 
States  shall  be  to  coordinate  and  plan  the 
Increasing  use  of  the  metric  sytsem  In  the 
United  States  and  to  establish  a  United 
States  Metric  Board  to  coordinate  the  volun- 
tary conversion  to  the  metric  system; 

Whereas,  It  Is  the  aim  of  tho  Senate  to 
assist  the  United  States  Metric  Board  In 
carrying  out  the  policies  of  the  Metric  Con- 
version Act  of  1975.  particularly  with  regard 
to  greater  public  understanding  of  and 
education    about    the    metric    system; 

Whereas,  a  need  currently  exists  for  the 
Senate  to  participate  In  the  Nation's  con- 
version to  the  metric  system:  Now.  therefore, 
be  It 

Resolved.  That  (a)  units  of  weights  and 
measures  contained  in  all  bills,  resolutions, 
and  amendments,  and  In  all  committee  re- 
ports, shall  be  expressed  In  units  of  the 
metric  system  of  measurement  i  as  defined 
In  section  4(4)  of  the  Metric  Conversion  Act 
of  1976)  either  (1)  as  the  sole  or  primary 
unit  of  measurement  or  (2)  as  an  alternative 
unit  of  measurement  to  a  uon-metrlc  unit 
of  measurement. 

(b)  It  shall  not  be  In  order  to  consider  any 
bill,  resolution,  or  amendment  which  does 
not  comply  with  the  provisions  of  subsection 
(a),  and  It  shall  not  be  In  order  to  consider 
any  bill  or  resolution  reported  by  any  com- 
mittee unless  the  committee  report  accom- 
panying that  bill  or  resolution  compiles  with 
the   provisions  of   subsection    (a). 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  I  am  plefised 
to  submit,  for  myself  and  Senator 
Inouye.  a  resolution  to  require  the  in- 
clusion of  units  of  the  metric  system  of 
measurement  in  all  Senate  bills,  re- 
solutions, amendments,  and  committee 
reports  which  contain  references  to  unit? 
of  weights  and  measures. 

This  Senate  resolution  serves  as  a 
necessary  foUowup  to  recently  completed 
congressional  action  on  bills  S.  100  and 
H.R.  8674,  signed  by  the  President  on 
December  23,  1975.  as  Public  Law  94-168. 
the  Metric  Conversion  Act  of  1975.  As  a 
sponsor  of  S.  100.  and  as  the  original 
Senate  sponsor  of  metric  conversion  leg- 
islation in  1963.  I  believe  that  the  Senate 
must  now  move  to  aslst  the  soon-to-be- 
formed  U.S.  Metric  Board  in  facilitating 
the  Nation's  switch  to  metric. 

Hearings  conducted  by  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Hawaii  (Mr. 
Inouye  )  on  metric  conversion  legislation 
revealed  that  our  citizens  have  been 
ahead  of  their  Government  for  some  time 
in  understanding  the  advantages  of  the 
metric  system.  Now  that  Congress  has 
acknowledged  the  obvious  in  passing  the 
Metric  Conversion  Act.  it  is  time  for  the 
Senate  to  make  its  owii  procedures  con- 
sistent with  national  policy. 

There  is  no  reason  to  fear  confusion 
in  the  Senate  due  to  the  requirements 
of  this  resolution,  nor  should  we  be  con- 
cerned  about   delays  in   the  legislative 
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process.  Tlie  timely   flow  of  legislation 
will  not  be  inteiTupted. 

The  great  majority  of  Senate  docu- 
ments. Mr.  President,  will  not  be  af- 
fected by  this  resolution,  simply  becau.'^e 
tliey  contain  no  references  to  units  of 
weights  and  measure-s  in  the  first  place. 
For  the  ones  that  do.  it  is  a  simple  mat- 
ter for  the  drafters  of  the  bill,  report, 
amendment,  or  resolution  to  place  in 
parentheses  next  to  the  unit  its  metric 
equivalent.  For  example  if  a  highway 
bill  refers  to  an  additional  3.400  miles 
needed  to  complete  the  Interstate  High- 
way System,  the  notation  5.440  kilome- 
ters must  be  placed  immediately  there- 
after. 

A  point  of  order  will  lie  for  omission 
of  this  simple  task.  I  believe  that  such  a 
strict  sanction  is  needed  to  put  the  Sen- 
ats  on  record  as  being  behind  the  move 
to  metric.  Yet  even  with  a  point  of  or- 
der, correction  of  any  flaws  will  be  an 
easy  matter,  so  as  not  to  disrupt  the 
legislative  process. 

Mr.  President,  this  Senate  resolution 
.serves  to  symbolize  the  Senate's  con- 
tinued commitment  to  our  national  pol- 
icy, as  stated  in  Public  Law  94-168.  of 
coordinating  the  increasing  u.'^^e  of  the 
metric  system  in  the  United  States. 


AMENDMENTS    Sl^BMITTED    FOR 
PRINTING 


T.AX  REFORM  ACT  OF  1976— HR. 
10612 

amendment    no.    1672 

'Ordered  to  be  printed  and  referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Finance.) 

TAXATION     OF     MUSEUMS     AND     LTBRARIES 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  today  I  am 
submitting  an  amendment  which  is  vital 
to  the  continued  financial  vitality  of 
some  of  America's  most  important  ed- 
ucational institutions.  This  amendment 
v^ill  remove  an  inequity  which  advci-sely 
affects  a  small  but  important  group  of 
our  country's  leading  museums  and 
libraries  under  the  Tax  Reform  Act  of 
1969,  as  Intcrprel^'d  by  the  Treasury  De- 
partment in  its  revised  rPKulation.';.  Be- 
cause they  are  wholly  or  mostly  sup- 
ported by  priv'ate  endowmenUs.  such  out- 
standing museums  as  the  Frick  Collec- 
tion in  New  York,  the  Wmterthur 
Museum  in  Wilmington,  and  the  Gard- 
ner Museum  in  Boston  are  being  taxed  as 
private  foundations  by  the  Internal 
Revenue  Service  even  though  they  are 
not  privately  controlled  by  substantial 
contributors  or  members  of  the  familie.'^ 
of  substantial  contributors  and  offer  cul- 
tural and  educational  services  to  the 
public  comparable  in  kind  and  high  qual- 
ity to  other  leading  museums  that  are 
publicly  supi>orted  and  thus  not  sub- 
ject to  the  tax.  I  believe  it  is  inequitable 
and  contrary  to  tlie  public  interest  to 
require  3uch  privately  endowed  museum.s, 
libraries,  and  similar  educational  insti- 
tutions, such  as  arboretums  and  plane- 
tariums.  to  have  to  pay  a  tax  on  their 
investment  income  which  thereby  re- 
duces their  abilities  to  serve  the  public, 
I  ask  unanimous  con.sent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Record  a  recent  communication 
addressed  to  the  chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee   on    Finance    from    Virginia    K. 


Knauer.  Special  Assistant  to  the  Presi- 
dent for  Consumer  Affairs,  which  em- 
phasizes the  detrimental  effect  that  this 
tax  is  having  on  the  public  interest  in 
causing  these  nonprofit  in.stitutions  to 
have  to  consider  imposing  admission 
charges  to  make  up  for  revenues  taken 
away  by  the  tax.  I  strongly  urge  favor- 
able Senate  action  on  this  amendment. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 

as  follows ; 

March  25,   1976 
Hon,  Russell  B.  Long. 

Chairman,  Finance  Committee.  U.S.  Senate, 
Russell  Bunding,  Washington.  DC. 
Dear  Senator  Long:  Nuw  that  the  Senate 
Finance  Committee  ha.s  scheduled  hearings 
on  H.R.  10612  and  other  related  Tax  RevLslon 
matters.  I  would  like  to  bring  to  your  atten- 
tion an  inequity  which  affects  a  small  num- 
ber of  libraries  and  museums  under  the  Tax 
Reform  Act  of  I9ti9  as  Interpreted  by  the 
Treasury  Department  In  lt,s  revised  regula- 
tions. 

Generally,  the  libraries  aiid  musettms  fac- 
ing this  problem  were  established  maiiv  years 
ago  by  wealthy  donor?  who  left  them  sub- 
stantial endo\vment.s  de.^igned  to  meet  their 
anticipated  future  needs  Over  the  years, 
control  of  these  museums  has  passed  beyond 
the  families  of  the  principal  donors  so  that 
today  their  governing  bodies  are  broadly 
representative  of  the  interest  of  the  general 
public.  At  the  time  the  libraries  and  mu- 
seums now  classified  as  private  operating 
foundations  were  created  through  substan- 
tial endowments  from  private  contributors, 
the  Intention  of  the  donors  was  that  the  use 
of  the  endowment  would  sustain  the  pro- 
grams of  the  museum  and  make  them  avail- 
able to  the  consuming  public.  In  perpetuity, 
usually  free  from  any  admission  cost. 

The  Tax  Reform  Act  of  1969,  as  Interpreted 
by  the  Trea=nry  Department  In  Its  revised 
regulations,  treats  these  libraries  and  muse- 
ums as  private  "operatln?  fotuidatlons" 
rather  than  "publicly  supported"  orcanlza- 
tlons. 

After  enactment  of  the  1969  Act.  the  Treas- 
ury Department  revised  Its  regulations  de- 
fining publicly  supported  organizations  to 
require  that  a  library  or  a  museum  must 
receive  at  least  iO%  of  its  support  from  the 
general  public  before  It  can  be  considered 
as  qualifying  under  the  "facts  and  circum- 
stances" test  as  a  publicly  .-supported  organi- 
zation. This  change  In  the  regulations  was 
made  even  though  there  was  no  chanpe  by 
Congress  In  the  statutory  language  of  the 
pertinent  provisions  of  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Code 

What  this  amour. ts  to  is  that  a  small 
number  of  libraries  and  museums  must 
pay  the  4'~'r-  excise  tax  on  their  endowment 
Income,  and  that  the  excise  tax  comes  di- 
rectly off  the  top  of  their  operating  Income. 
Representatives  of  the  Frlck  Collection 
have  sent  me  a  letter  from  Dr.  Woodworth, 
Chief  of  Staff  of  the  Joint  Committee  on 
Internal  Revenue  Taxation,  which  estimates 
that  the  revenue  loss  to  the  Treasury  for 
remedying  this  Inequity  would  be  small — In 
the  order  of  one  million  dollars — but  the  ef- 
fect, according  to  the  Frlck  Collection,  of 
paying  this  tax  on  the  Individual  libraries 
and  museums  has  been  enormous. 

Further,  repre.sentatlves  of  the  Frlck  Mu- 
seum have  Informed  me  that  they  are  now 
belnp  forced  to  consider  ar.  adn-.l-ssion  rh.^.rge 
to  their  prev'^^usly  free  galleries  In  that  now. 
after  the  payment  of  the  4^r  excise  tax,  their 
annual  expenditures  exceed  Income.  I  fur- 
ther understand  that  the  Gardner  Museum 
In  Boston  has  for  the  first  time  Instituted  a 
one  dollar  admission  charge  on  Sunday  after- 
noons, again  due  In  part  to  the  Impact  of 
the  4''c  excise  tax 

I   am  especially   concerned   that   this   new 


admission  policy,  which  may  spread  to  other 
institutions,  is  "detrimental  to  those  socio- 
economic groups  least  capable  of  affording 
cultural  opportunities. 

Accredited  private  opwrstlng  foundation 
libraries  and  museums  are  public  charities 
in  all  their  programs  and  activities  and  are 
i:-.  reahtv  more  of  an  educational  msTit\-.tlon 
(exempted  by  the  1969  Act^  than  they  are 
the  kind  of  foundation  which  gave  rise  to  the 
abuses  envisaged  by  the  1969  Act,  It  seems 
particularly  Inappropriate  to  penalize  them 
with  paying  an  excise  tax  for  enforcing  a 
law  aimed  at  abuses  these  Institutions  hare 
had  nothing  to  do  with  and  thereby  to  pun- 
ish the  cultural  consuming  public  which  Is 
being,  in  effect,  forced  to  share  the  burden 
of  the  tax. 

Thanking  you  for  your  attention  to  this 
matter  I  am, 

Sincerely, 

VlRGINTA  H    KNAt-EE, 

Special  Assistant  to  the  President  for 
Consumer  Afairs. 

AMENDMENT    NO.    1673 

•  Ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record 
and  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Fi- 
nance.' 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  this 
spring  we  passed  H  R,  12490.  a  bill  de- 
signed to  work  out  the  tax  problems  as- 
sociated with  the  creation  of  ConRail, 
Time  was  of  the  essence;  certain  mat- 
ters that  still  needed  to  be  dealt  with 
were  pas-sed  over  in  the  interests  of  speed. 
We  committed  ourselves  then  to  rectify 
these  matters  at  the  earliest  oppc:-tMnity. 
The  present  tax  revision  act,  H.R.  10612. 
is.  I  believe,  the  proper  vehicle  to  finish 
the  unfinished  tax  business  of  ConRail. 

Under  present  law.  railroads  have  a 
7-year  carryover  period  for  net  operat- 
ing losses.  "This  was  enacted  m  1962  in 
reco^-nition  of  the  fact  that  railroads. 
because  of  their  low  rate  of  return,  need 
a  longer-than-normal  carryover  period 
to  absorb  losses  when  they  occur.  If  a 
corporation  ceases  to  quaUfy  as  a  rail- 
road, present  law  provides  that  the  car- 
ryover period  shall  be  only  5  years,  even 
with  respect  to  losses  incurred  -.vh:Ie  the 
corporation  did  qualify  as  a  railroad. 
This  "lapse-back"  provision  probably 
was  based  on  the  view  that  corporations 
going  into  nonrailroad  businesses  with 
higher  rates  of  return  would  not  need 
the  longer  carryover  period. 

Public  Law  94-253— ap]^roved  March 
31.  1976— relating  to  the  ti.x  treatment 
for  exchanges  under  the  final  system 
plan  for  ConRail.  made  no  change  :n 
the  "lap.se-back  "  provision  of  present 
law.  Thus,  as  a  result  of  the  ConRail 
takeover  on  April  1,  1976.  the  bankrupt 
Northeast  railroads  will  have  only  5  years 
following  each  loss  year  to  use  their  prior 
railroad  losses. 

The  situation  of  the  bankrupt  North- 
east railroads  was  not  foreseen  in  1962. 
These  railroads  did  not  go  out  of  the 
railroad  busmess  voluntarily  with  the 
encouragmg  prospect  of  absorbing  their 
railroad  losses  within  the  shorter  5-year 
period.  Rather.  de.=:pite  bankruptcy,  they 
have  been  forced  in  the  public  interest 
to  continue  in  the  railroad  business  for 
several  yei^rs.  with  continuing  forced 
losses,  until  they  have  amassed  losses 
that  ra'-inot  possibly  be  absorbed  even 
within  the  7-year  period,  let  alone  within 
the  shorter  5 -year  period 

The  purpose  of  the  1962  amendment, 
including  the  lapse-back  provision,  v. as 
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to  give  railroads  a  reasonable  period  to 
absorb  their  losses.  That  same  logic 
clearly  requires  that  the  code  be  amended 
to  provide  that  the  carryover  period  be 
maintained  at  7  years  in  this  situation. 
During  Finance  Committee  hearings 
on  the  present  tax  revision  ftct,  repres- 
entatives of  the  bankrupt  raflroads  gave 
testimony  on  the  "lapse-back"  problem 
which  should  now  be  reserved.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  that  testi- 
mony printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,-  the  testi- 
mony was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
Record,  as  follows :  i 

Statement  of  Trustees  of  PCTC,  Debtor  on 

Ta.x     Revision     Proposals    SiJwMrrrBD    to 

Committee     on     Finance.     O.S.     Senate. 

April   9.    1976 

SUMMARY 

1.  An  Important  purpose  of  both  the  bank- 
ruptcy laws  and  the  net  operating  loas  provi- 
sions of  the  tsix  laws  Is  to  provide  a  means 
for  the  rehabUltatlon  of  distressed  busi- 
nesses, 

2.  Despite  filing  In  bankruptcy  In  June  of 
1976.  Penn  Central  was  not  permitted  to 
make  the  adjustments  In  Its  railroad  opera- 
tions necessary  to  reduce  or  ^Imlnate  Its 
los-ses  Rather.  Penn  Central  waf  required  In 
the  public  Interest  to  continue  iq  the  railroad 
business  for  several  years,  wltll  continuing 
forced  losses,  until  U  has  amasald  loses  that 
cannot  possibly  be  absorbed  evap  within  the 
7-year  c.vrryover  period  normallf  available  to 
railroad.  j 

3.  As  a  result  of  the  ConRalf  takeover  on 
April  1,  1976,  the  carryover  pcrfod  for  these 
prior  railroad  losses  will  be  reduced  from  7 
years  to  5  years.  This  result.  le|  the  context 
of  continued  forced  railroad  operations,  was 
not  foreseen  In  1962  when  the  |-year  carry- 
o\-er  period  was  enacted,  and  ft  cannot  be 
Justified  lu  terms  of  Congress'*  purpose  at 
that  time.  % 

4.  The  Trustees  of  the  Penn"i  Central,  In 
fulfilling  their  responsibilities  *  under  the 
bankruptcy  laws,  should  have  1  reasonable 
amount  of  flexibility  In  Implel  lentlng  the 
long-delayed  reorganisation  plal  . 

6.  In  these  clrcu:nstances.  th»  Dode  should 
ba  amended  so  that  the  carryovi  r  period  for 
the  bankrupt  railroads  will  be  nfclntalned  at 
7  years  and  not  l)e  cut  back  tofc  years  as  a 
result  of  the  ConRall  transactloj . 
statement        i 

Mr.  Chairman  and  Members  i>f  the  Com- 
mittee: ' 

My  name  Is  Robert  W.  Blanchette.  I  am 
Chairman  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  Penn 
Central  Transportation  Company,  Debtor, 
appointed  by  the  United  States  District 
Court  for  the  Eastern  District  of  Pennsyl- 
vania. I  am  accompanied  by  Newman  T. 
Halvorson.  Jr.,  of  the  law  firm  oif  Covington 

6  Burling,  Washington,  DC,  Special  Counael 
for  the  Trustees. 

We  appreciate  this  opportunity  to  present 
our  views  on  a  tax  revision  propasal  that  Is 
Important  to  us  and  to  thousands  of  claim- 
ants against  the  Penn  Central  Estate.  The 
proposal  Is  that  appropriate  changes  In  the 
Code  be  made  so  that  the  recant  ConRall 
takeover  will  not  have  the  effect,  as  It  would 
have   under   present   law,   of   reducing   from 

7  years  to  5  years  the  period  wtthln  which 
the  bankrupt  estates  may  use  tl»  net  oper- 
ating losses  Incurred  In  railroad  operations 
prior  to  the  takeover.  | 

background  # 
.\t  the  outset  of  my  remarks  this  morning. 
I  should  like  to  explain  the  philosophy  under- 
lying our  position  before  this:  Committee. 
Basically,  our  position  Is  rooted  In  the  fun- 
damental public  policy,  expressed  In  the 
bankruptcy  and  tax  laws,  that  gives  distressed 
companies  some  flexibility  In  rehabilitating 
their  affairs.  In  large  enterprises^  such  as  the 


Peon  Central,  this  la  of  particular  importance 
to  the  small  Investor  and  creditors;  the  large 
financial  Institutions  are  usually  able  to 
minimize  the  Impact  of  bankruptcy  by  ob- 
taining collateral  In  the  form  of  mortgages, 
pledges  auid  the  like.  The  tax  laws  serve  this 
same  public  policy  when  tax  loss  carryfor- 
wards are  available  to  give  a  debtor  some 
■'breathing  room"  In  restructtirlng  and  reor- 
ganizing Its  assets. 

The  bankruptcies  of  the  Northeast  rail- 
roads present  a  unique  situation,  created  by 
the  Oovernment,  to  which  our  suggestions 
are  addressed.  Our  proposal  that  an  amend- 
ment be  made  In  the  loss  carryover  provi- 
sions, and  our  belief  that  such  a  change  Is 
required  In  the  Interests  of  fairness  and 
sound  tax  policy,  are  based  essentially  on 
three  facts,  each  of  which  reflects  this  unique 
situation  In  the  form  of  government  action 
atTectlng  the  Penn  Central  and  the  other 
debtors. 

1,  Despite  bankruptcy,  these  debtors  were 
not  permitted  to  reorganize  themselves  by 
cutting  the  losses  which  were  Incurred  In 
railroad  operations  and  which  led  to  their 
bankruptcies  In  the  1960's  and  70'b,  Rather. 
PCTC  and  the  other  bankrupt  railroads  were 
required  In  the  public  Interest  to  continue 
their  loss-producing  railroad  operations  with- 
out substantial  change  pending  the  resolu- 
tion of  the  Northeast  rail  crisis.  Congress  as 
well  OS  the  executive  and  Judicial  branches 
of  government  imposed  this  requirement 
This  Is  seen,  for  example.  In  the  Reijlonal 
Rail  Reorganization  Act  of  1973,  effective 
January  2,  1974,  and  in  the  earlier  Joint  Res- 
olution 59.  enacted  on  February  8,  1973,  both 
of  which  required  the  continuation  of  rail- 
road operations.  As  a  result.  PCTC  has  been 
unable  to  make  any  use  of  the  7-year  carry- 
over period  provided  for  rallroa<ls,  and  In- 
stead has  been  required  to  pile  up  additional 
losses. 

2.  Pending  the  legislative  solution  to  the 
rail  crisis,  and  the  determination  by  ConRall 
of  the  assets  It  was  going  to  take  on  April  1, 
PCTC  has  been  unable  to  absorb  any  of  such 
losses  by  rearranging  or  disposing  of  either 
rail  or  nonrall  assets  for  the  benefit  of  credi- 
tors, 

3.  The  solution  to  the  rail  crisis  adopted 
by  Congress  will  have  the  effect  of  reducing 
the  7-year  carryover  period,  already  Inade- 
quate In  the  circumstances,  to  5  years,  be- 
cause PCTC  may  not  qualify  as  a  "regulated 
transportation  corporation"  following  the 
ConRall  takeover.  This  Is  provided  by  Section 
172(J)(3)   of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code. 

In  these  circumstances,  our  position  basi- 
cally seeks  equitable  relief  so  that  the  rail- 
road debtors  can  be  rehabilitated  In  a  man- 
ner similar  to  that  available  under  the  tax 
laws  in  less  unique  circumstances.  We  rec- 
ognize that  the  public  Interest  required  con- 
tinuation of  rail  operations  In  the  Northeast 
regardless  of  profitability.  We  also  recognize 
that  the  public  Interest  requires  the  pro- 
tracted valuation  proceedings  contemplated 
In  the  Regional  Rail  Reorganization  Act,  We 
believe  that  the  public  Interest  Is  also  served 
by  an  application  of  the  tax  laws  which  rec- 
ognizes these  facts  and  does  not  p>enallze 
the  debtors  because  of  their  public  utility 
status. 

Congress  frequently  has  recognized  that 
tax  changes  may  be  appropriate  for  particular 
companies  or  Industries  severely  affected  by 
government  regulation.  This  was  recognized 
in  our  own  Industry,  for  example.  In  1962 
when  the  carryover  period  for  railroads  was 
extended  to  7  years.  In  the  present  circum- 
stances, the  PCTC  Trustees  suggest  that  the 
carryover  period  should,  at  the  very  mini- 
mum, be  maintained  at  7  years.  This  will 
provide  the  railroads  a  fair  opportunity  to 
recoup  at  least  part  of  the  enormous  operat- 
ing losses  that  they  have  been  forced  to  Incur 
in  the  public  interest  for  an  extended  period 
following  bankruptcy  This  proposal  would 
not  provide  any  windfall   In  the  form  of  a 


refund  of  taxes  paid  in  prior  years.  There 
would  be  no  effect  on  federal  revenues  before 
1982  or  1983. 

I  should  emphasize  that  the  major  bene- 
ficiaries of  changes  such  as  those  I  have  out- 
lined be  low-ranking  unsecured  creditors  of 
the  Estate,  such  as  suppliers  and  Injured 
persons,  who  without  legislation  may  receive 
little  If  any  payment  on  their  claims. 

EFFECT     OF     H,R.     12490 

As  members  of  this  Committee  will  recall. 
the  Senate  on  March  25,  1976.  passed  H.R, 
12490.  relating  to  the  income  tax  treatment 
of  exchanges  under  the  final  system  plan  for 
ConRall,  without  consideration  of  certain 
amendments  suggested  by  parties  Involved  in 
the  transfer  of  properties  to  ConRall.  This 
bin  was  signed  by  the  President  on  March  31, 
1976.  as  Public  Law  94-253,  We  cUd  not  oppose 
enactment  of  H.R,  12490  in  Its  final  form 
because,  as  a  result  of  Its  consideration  In 
the  House  Ways  and  Means  Committee,  im- 
portant technical  changes  were  made  In  Its 
provisions  relating  to  net  operating  loss  car- 
ryovers and  because  we  understood  It  was  the 
sense  of  the  Congress  and  of  the  bill's  pro- 
ponents that  It  not  be  delayed  by  considera- 
tion of  further  amendments.  It  was  suggested 
by  certain  members  of  Congress,  however, 
that  further  changes  would  be  considered  by 
this  Committee  in  connection  with  the  pend- 
ing tax  revision  proposals. 

In  response  to  the  unique  situation  faced 
by  the  Northeast  railroads,  as  described 
above,  H.R.  12490  made  one  lmp>ortant  change 
In  the  loss  carryover  provisions.  Under  the 
newly  enacted  Section  374(e)  of  the  Code,  the 
bankrupt  railroads  will  be  permitted  to  use 
their  prior  railroad  losses,  to  the  extent' they 
have  not  otherwise  been  used,  to  offset  any 
Income  which  Is  later  received  from  the  Oov- 
ernment or  from  court  awards  under  the  Re- 
gional Rail  Reorganization  Act  of  1973  Be- 
cause of  the  severe  time  limitations  Imposed 
upon  the  Congress,  however,  H.R,  12490  failed 
to  correct  an  anomalous  and  unjustifiable 
result  under  present  law.  As  I  have  stated, 
the  carryover  period  for  railroads  under  pres- 
ent law  generally  Is  7  years  but.  as  a  direct 
result  of  the  ConRall  transaction.  It  will  be 
cut  back  to  5  years  for  the  Penn  Central,  This 
result  Is  contrary  to  Congress's  original  pur- 
pose In  providing  a  7-year  carryover  period. 

Congress's  purpose  in  1962,  In  extending 
the  carryover  period  for  railroads  to  7  years, 
was  to  recognize  through  a  specific  Code  pro- 
vision that  railroads,  because  of  their  low 
rate  of  return,  often  need  a  longer-than-nor- 
mal  carryover  period  At  the  same  time.  Con- 
gress specified  that  the  7-year  period  would 
apply  only  If  the  taxpayer  qualified  as  a  rail- 
road not  only  In  the  lo.ss  year  but  also  In  the 
carr>-over  year.  Otherwise  the  carryovers 
would  expire  after  5  years.  This  "lapse-back" 
provision  probably  was  based  on  the  view 
that  corporations  going  Into  nonrallroad 
businesses  with  higher  rates  of  return  would 
not  need  the  longer  carryover  i>erlod. 

H.R.  12490  made  no  change  In  the  "lapse- 
back"  provision  of  present  law.  Thus,  as  a  re- 
sult of  the  ConRall  takeover  on  April  1,  these 
debtor  railroads  will  have  only  6  years  fol- 
lowing each  loss  year  to  use  their  prior  rail- 
road losses. 

The  situation  of  the  bankrupt  Northeast 
railroads  was  not  foreseen  In  1962,  These  rail- 
roads did  not  quit  the  railroad  business  vol- 
untarily with  the  encouraging  prospect  of 
absorbing  their  railroad  losses  within  the 
shorter  6-year  period  Rather,  despite  bank- 
ruptcy, they  were  forced  In  the  public  In- 
terest to  continue  In  the  railroad  business  for 
several  years,  piling  one  loss  on  top  of  an- 
other, until  they  have  amassed  losses  that 
cannot  possibly  be  absorbed  even  within  the 
7-year  period,  let  alone  within  the  shorter 
5-year  i>erlod. 

The  case  would  be  different  If,  within  a 
reasonable  time  after  bankruptcy  in  mld- 
1970.  PCTC  had   been  allowed   to  adjust  Its 
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railroad  operations  so  as  to  reduce  or  elimi- 
nate the  losses,  or  had  been  allowed  to  go 
out  of  the  railroad  business  entirely.  This 
sort  of  adjustment  Is  what  the  Bankruptcy 
Act  Is  Intended  to  permit.  Had  this  been  per- 
mitted in  our  case,  the  enormotis  poet-bank- 
ruptcy losses  of  recent  years  would  never 
have  been  Incurred,  and  some  portion  of  the 
earlier  losses  might  have  been  utilized  with- 
in the  7-yesLi  or  5-year  period,  whichever  was 
applicable  In  light' of  the  adjustments  made. 
The  history  of  our  case,  unfortunately.  Is 
otherwise. 

Indeed,  the  result  under  present  law  may 
fairly  be  described  as  punitive.  The  Oovern- 
ment, having  kept  the  Penn  Central  In  the 
raUroad  business  for  far  more  than  two  years 
longer  than  It  wanted  to  stay  in  that  busi- 
ness (at  least  under  existing  conditions), 
ought  not  In  fairness  cut  back  by  two  years 
the  available  period  for  using  those  Involun- 
tary losses. 

Without  regard  to  whether  the  Penn  Cen- 
tral Is  awarded  any  additional  compensation 
by  the  courts,  reasonable  tax  policy  in  these 
circumstances  requires  that  the  previously 
available  carryover  period  not  be  reduced  as 
a  result  of  the  ConRall  transaction.  The  pur- 
pose of  the  1962  amendment,  Including  the 
lapse-back  provision,  was  to  give  railroads  a 
reasonable  period  to  absorb  their  losses.  That 
same  logic  clearly  requires  that  the  Code  be 
amended  to  provide  that  the  carryover  pe- 
riod be  maintained  at  7  years.  We  have  pre- 
pared a  draft  of  such  an  amendment,  and  I 
request  that  It  be  Included  In  the  record  as 
part  of  my  testimony  and  be  given  serious 
consideration  by  this  Committee. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  At  thi.s  time,  I  submit 
an  amendment  to  H.R  10612,  and  I  a.-k 
unanimous  consent  that  it  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  that  would  allow  the  bank- 
rupt railroads  to  earn,-  their  los.se.'^  for  a 
period  of  7  years,  thus  avoiding  the  un- 
intended consequence  of  prior  lepi.-lation 
that  would  restrict  that  period  to  5  years. 

Tliere  being  no  objection,  the  amend- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  m  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

On  page  4,  after  the  last  line,  Insert  the 
foUowmg: 

"Sec.  1309,  Net  operating  loss  carryovers  of 
bankrupt  railroads,". 

On  page  361.  after  line  17,  Insert  the  fol- 
lowing new  section : 

"Sec.  1307.  Net  Operating  Loss  Carryovers 
OF  Bankrupt  Railroads. 

"(a)  In  General —Section  172  (relating 
to  the  net  operating  loss  deduction)  Is 
amended  by  Inserting  after  subsection 
(b)(1)  (O)  the  following  new  subpara- 
graph: 

•"(H)  In  the  case  of  a  taxpayer  which  Is 
a  regulated  transportation  corporation  (as 
defined  In  subsection  (J)(l)  and  which 
conveys  (or  which  Is  a  member  of  an  affili- 
ated group  of  corporations  which  conveys) 
raU  properties  pursuant  to  section  303  of 
the  Regional  Rail  Reorganization  Act  of 
1973.  a  net  operating  loss  of  such  corpora- 
tion which  was  a  net  operating  loss  carry- 
over to.  or  arose  In,  the  flrst  taxable  year 
of  such  corporation  ending  after  March  31, 
1976.  shall  be  a  net  operating  loss  carry- 
over to  each  of  the  seven  taxable  years  fol- 
lowing the  taxable  year  of  such  loss.  This 
subparagraph  shall  apply  without  regard  to 
whether  the  taxpayer  qualifies  as  a  regu- 
lated transportation  corporation  for  any 
period  following  such  conveyance." 

"(b)  Effective  Date. — The  amendments 
made  by  subsection  (a)  shall  apply  to  tax- 
able years  beginning  on  or  after  January  1, 
1976.". 

AMENDMZST    NO      1674 

'Ordered  to  be  printed  and  to  lie  on 
the  table.) 


Mr  BAYH  Mr  President.  I  am  today 
submitting  the  Family  Farm  Inheri- 
tance Act  as  an  amendment  to  H.R, 
10612,  a  bill  to  reform  the  tax  law?  of 
the  United  State."?, 

The  purpose  of  this  amendment  L"?  to 
stop  the  decline  in  the  number  of  fam- 
ily farm.=  in  this  country.  For  years  I 
have  bee:;  di,<;tre.s,sed  by  the  ,'-teady  drop 
in  the  number  of  family  larm>  through- 
out our  Nation.  The  disappearance  of 
the  family  farm,  long  the  backbone  of 
American  agriculture,  has  been  fo.<tered 
by  high  e.'^tate  taxes  In  fact,  every  week 
hundreds  of  farms  in  this  country  have 
to  be  sold  in  whole  or  in  part  by  their 
owners  because  they  cannot  pay  ex- 
orbitant estate  taxes.  Cumulatively,  a 
million  family-sized  farms  were  con- 
solidated out  of  existence  in  the  1950's 
and  another  million  in  the  1960's, 

The  legislation  which  I  am  .submitting 
today  can  help  solve  this  problem  by 
excluding  the  first  $200,000  in  the  value 
of  a  family  farm  from  the  taxable  es- 
tate of  those  farmers  who  have  ma:i- 
aged  their  own  farms  during  their  lives 
and  have  willed  that  farm  to  relatives 
who  will  carry  on  this  treasured  tradi- 
tion. 

All  family  farms  benefiting  from  this 
measure,  must  be  actively  used  to  raise 
agricultural  crops  or  livestock  for  profit 
rather  than  as  a  hobby.  To  be  specific, 
in  order  to  qualify  for  the  exemption, 
the  decedent  must  have  exercised  sub- 
stantial management  and  control  over 
the  farm  before  he  or  she  died.  Those 
who  mhcnt  must  not  only  continue  to 
exercise  substantial  management  and 
control  over  the  farm,  but  also  must 
maintain  ownership.  In  the  event  that  a 
farm  is  willed  to  several  children,  all 
inheritors  are  covered  by  the  legislation 
if  one  of  them  meets  the  management 
qualifications  -set  forth. 

I  want  to  emphasize  that  this  pro- 
posal is  not  envisioned  as  a  tax  break 
for  all  farmers,  but  rather  as  a  device 
to  assist  those  farmers  who  are  not 
likely  to  have  sufficient  liquid  capital  to 
meet  the  estate  taxes.  This  r^easure 
will  in  no  way  benefit  hobby  farmers 
or  corporate  farms.  Its  purpose  is  clear 
and  it  is  drawn  in  such  a  way  to  pre- 
clude opening  any  nev>-  tax  loophole. 

Estate  tax  relief  is  necessarj-  to  Insure 
that  no  farms  have  to  undergo  forced 
sales  to  pay  a'^tate  taxes.  Unless  we  want 
to  see  a  contmumg  decline  in  the  num- 
ber of  family  farmers  and  eventual  dom- 
ination ol  the  farm  industry  by  large 
corporate  farms,  it  is  essential  to  help 
family  farmers  meet  what  are  now  un- 
bearably high  esuue  taxes. 

All  Americans — whether  rural,  urban. 
or  suburban  sho'old  recognize  that 
growth  of  corporate  farms  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  family  farmer  is  a  threat  to 
the  rural  way  of  life  as  well  as  the  con- 
sumer's pocketbook.  Literally  thousands 
of  farmers  have  been  driven  off  the  land 
into  the  cities.  Good,  hard  working  peo- 
ple with  dignity  developed  from  years  of 
self-sufficient  have  suddenly  found 
tliemselves  lost  in  big  cities,  Tlie  irony  of 
all  thL'=;  Ls  that  there  is  no  evidence  that 
these  giant  corporate  farms  offer  any 
productive  advantages.  To  the  contrary, 
it  is  the  highly  efficient  family  farmer 


who  remain  the  key  to  the  vast  produc- 
tive capacity  of  American  agriculture, 

I  submit  this  legislation  now  with  tlie 
strong  hope  that  affirmative  action  can 
come  quickly  and  tlius  bring  an  abrupt 
halt  to  the  pattern  which  has  seen  mil- 
lions of  family  farms  disappear  from  tlie 
American  landscape  since  the  end  of 
World  War  II. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanm^^ou.-  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  this  amendment  be 
printed  m  tiie  Record. 

There  being  no  ob:ection.  xht  amend- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  prmted  m  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Amfndmekt  No.  1674 

A'  the  end  o!  the  bill  add  the  following 
new  title: 

TITLE  XX— ESTATE  TAX  PROVISIONS 
Sec.  2001.  Increase  in  Exemption:  Interbst 
in     Family     Farming     Opera- 
tions. 

(ai    Increase  in  Exemption. — 

(1)  Section  2052  i relating  to  exemption) 
is  amended  by  striking  out  "$60,000"  and  in- 
serting In  :ieu  thereof  '■$200,000". 

(2)  Section  6018(a)  (11  (relating  to  estate 
tax  returns)  is  amended  by  striking  out 
"$60,000"  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"$200,000". 

(b)   Interest  in  Famu-y  Farming  Opfra- 

TIONS. 

1 1 )    Part  IV  of  sulx:hapter  A.  of  chapter  11 

rc'.atlng   to  taxable  estate)    is  amended  by 

adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 

section  ■ 

■  SfC        2057        iN-TEREST      TS      FAMILY      FARMING 

Operatioks. 

■•,a;  Gfnep.a:  Rt-xr  — For  purposes  of  the 
tax  Imposed  bv  section  2001.  at  the  election  of 
-1e  executor,  the  value  or  the  taxable  estate 
shall  be  determined  by  deducting  fron.  the 
v'iiue  of  the  pros.=  estate  the  value  of  the 
decedent's  interest  in  a  family  rarming  op- 
eration if—  .  . 

"(1)  such  Interest  wa.^  continuous. y  ow:ied 
by  the  decedent  or  h::~  spouse  dur'.rc  the  60 
months  preceding  the  date  of  his  dealh.  and 

-,2)  such  Interest  passes,  by  devise  or  op- 
eration of  law.  to  the  decedent's  spouse  or 
to  an  individual  related  to  the  decedent  or 
his  spouse. 

"(bl       StTBSEQt-ENT      DiSQrALIFlCATIoN      FlE- 

ST'LTS  IN  DETiciENCT  — Tl:;e  dLTere'-ice  be- 
tween the  tax  paid  under  section  2001  on  the 
transfer  of  the  estate  and  the  tax  which 
'V-o-ild  have  been  paid  on  tliat  transfer  If 
such  tax  had  been  determined  without  re- 
gard to  subsection  (a)  shall  a  deficiency  In 
the  pavment  of  the  tax  as,sessed  under  such 
section  on  such  transfer  unless,  for  at  leaft 
fiO  months  after  the  date  of  the  decedent's 

death— 

•ill  the  intere.'it  taken  into  account  .or 
purposes  of  subsection  (a)  Is  retained  by  the 
individual   to  whom  such   Interest  passed, 

"(2)  the  income  from  the  operation  of  the 
farm  to  which  such  interest  relates  consti- 
tutes the  principal  source  of  Income  for  the 
spouse  of  the  decedent,  the  Individual  to 
whom  such  interest  passed,  or  another  heir 
of  the  decedent,  and 

"(3)  such  farming  operation  continues  to 
be  a  family  farming  operation 

"(CI  Death  of  StrBSEurENT  Holt.er — If 
the  individual  to  whom  the  interest  In  a 
fanillv  farniint;  operation  passes  dies.  t:,ea 
the  per.son  to  whom  that  individual's  inter- 
est in  such  operation  passes  sha".;  be  treated, 
for  purposes  of  th'-s  section,  a.'  if  he  were 
the  individual  to  whom  such  intere-^^t  .:;rigin- 
allv  passed  from  the  decedent.  In  applying 
this  subsection  to  subsection  (b),  there  shall 
be  substituted  for  the  term  "60  months"  a 
number  of  months  equal  to  60  minus  the 
number  of  months  between  the  date  of  the 
decedent's  death  and  the  date  on  which  the 
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Individual  to  whom  such  Interest  otlglually 
passed  died. 

"(d)   Definitions. — 

"(1)  Family  f/uiming  opekation. — For  pur- 
poses of  this  section,  the  term  'family  farm- 
ing operation"  means  a  farm — 

"(A)  actively  engaged  In  raising  agricul- 
tural crops  or  Uvestoclc  for  profit,  within 
the  meaning  of  section  183,  and 

"(B)  over  which  the  owner  or  one  of  the 
owners  exercises  substantial  personal  control 
and  supervision. 

"(2)  Relatives  of  the  decedent. — For  pur- 
poses of  this  section,  an  Individual  Is  re- 
lated to  the  decedent  or  his  sp>ouse  If  he  Is 
the  father,  mother,  son,  daughrer.  grandson, 
granddaughter,  brother.  Bister,  uncle,  aunt, 
first  cousin,  nephew,  niece,  husband,  wife, 
father-in-law,  mother-in-law.  son-in-law, 
daughter-in-law,  brother-in-law,  slster-ln- 
law,  .stepfather,  stepmother,  stepson,  step- 
daughter, stepbrother.  stepelater.  half 
brother,  or  half  sister  of  the  decedent  or  hla 
spouse.". 

(2)  The  table  of  sections  for  such  part  Li 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  Item: 

"Sec.  2057.  Interest  in  Family  Fabminc  Op- 
erations". 
(c)  Effbctive  Date — The  amendments 
made  by  this  section  apply  with  respect  to 
the  e^^tates  of  decedents  dying  after  the  date 
of  enactment  of  this  Act 


E^fERGY    POLICY    AND    CONSERVA- 
TION ACT— S.  2872 

amendments     nob.     187S     AND     1676 

'Ordered  to  be  printed  and  to  He  on 
the  table.) 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  Mr.  President,  today 
I  am  submitting  two  separate  amend- 
ments to  the  FEA  extension  bill  S.  2872. 
The  amendments  apply  to  the  crude  oil 
pricing  section  of  the  Energy  Policy  and 
Conservation  Act  of  1975— EPCA.  These 
changes  in  pricing  procedure  are  neces- 
sary to  prevent  the  shutting  in  or  pre- 
mature abandonment  of  marginal  wells 
and  to  provide  maximum  incentives  to 
increase  domestic  reserves  and  produc- 
tion. 

One  amendment  would  allow  stripper 
production  to  receive  the  free  market 
price  and  also  exempts  the  volume  of 
this  stripper  production  from  the  calcu- 
lation of  the  composite  average  price. 

In  the  Emergency  Petroleum  Alloca- 
tion Act  of  1973— EPAA— Congress  voted 
overwhelmingly  to  allow  stripper  pro- 
duction to  receive  free  market  prices. 
The  new  pricing  provisions  of  the  EPCA 
place  stripper  and  other  categories  of 
production  under  price  controls.  In  this 
amendment  the  definition  of  stripper 
production  is  expanded.  Wells  in  these 
categories  generally  have  hlg^h  unit  op- 
erating costs  like  the  traditional  stripper 
wells;  and  because  of  this  might  be 
shut  in  or  plugged  prior  to  reaching  the 
10  BPD  stripper  threshold  rate  if  priced 
at  the  lower-tier  price.  To  allow  this 
production  an  uncontrolled  price  would 
greatly  encourage  ccMitinued  operation  of 
these  wells. 

It  i.--,  necessary  to  exemot  this  produc- 
tion from  the  calculation  of  the  com- 
posite price  to  avoid  further  ||-eductlons 
in  the  real  prices  of  existing  new  and 
old  crude  oil.  1 

The  second  amendment  wiuld  allow 
incremental  production  fron|  new  sec- 
ondary and  te-tiary  recoveryfcrojects  to 


receive  free  market  prices  and  to  be  ex- 
empt from  the  calculation  of  the  com- 
posite average  price. 

A  major  fault  of  the  EPCA  pricing 
scheme  is  that  the  production  of  addi- 
tional upper-tier  oil  could  cause  a  reduc- 
tion in  the  price  of  all  other  oil.  Further, 
the  controlled  upper-tier  price  might 
not  be  high  enough  to  encourage  pro- 
ducers to  initiate  expensive  enhanced 
recovery  projects  which  could  be  feasi- 
ble at  an  uncontrolled  price.  This  provi- 
sion would  permit  an  uncontrolled  price 
for  new  production  from  new  enhanced 
recovery  projects,  or  new  expansions  of 
existing  projects,  but  simultaneously 
would  prevent  a  reduction  In  the  price  of 
existing  production  because  of  the  addi- 
tional production  from  these  projects. 
Because  only  new.  incremental  produc- 
tion would  be  decontrolled,  existing  oil 
prices  would  not  increase  and  consumers 
would  face  no  price  increases  unless  new 
oil  is  produced. 

I  believe  these  amendments  to  the 
Energy  Policy  and  Conservation  Act  of 
1975  are  absolutely  essential  to  increase 
future  production.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent tliat  the  text  of  these  amendments 
be  BCinted  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  amend- 
ments were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Amendment  No.   1675 
On  page  4.  line  22,  Insert  the  following  new 
section  at  the  end: 

Sec  9.  That  section  8  of  the  Emergency 
Petroleum  Allocation  Act  of  1973  is  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following 
new  subsection  (1) , 

"(1)(1)  Any  regulation  relating  to  crude 
oil  prices,  to  crude  oil  celling  prices,  or  to 
the  weighted  average  first  sale  price  for 
crude  oil  promulgated  pursuant  to  subsec- 
tion (a)  of  this  section  or  section  4  of  this 
Act  shall  not  apply  to  the  first  sale  of  stripper 
well  crude  oil  produced  and  sold  In  the 
United  States.  The  first  sale  price  and  volume 
of  such  crude  oil  shall  not  be  used  In  the 
computation  of  the  "maximum  weighted 
average  first  sale  price'  as  defined  In  subsec- 
tion (a)  of  this  section.  Notwithstanding  any 
other  provision  of  this  section.  If  the  exemp- 
tion provided  by  this  subsection  would  cause 
a  reduction  In  the  celling  prices  of  the  crude 
oil  produced  In  the  United  States  not  ex- 
empted by  this  subsection  below  the  celling 
prices  which  would  otherwise  occur  pursuant 
to  the  regulation  under  section  4(a)  of  this 
Act.  as  amended  pursuant  to  subsection  (a) 
of  this  section  or  by  any  subsequent  amend- 
ment thereto,  such  celling  prices  shall  t>e 
adjusted  so  that  such  reduction  shall  not 
occur. 

"(2)  For  the  purposes  of  this  subsection, 
'stripper  well  crude  oil'  Is  defined  as  crude 
oil  (Including  condensate  recovered  In  non- 
associated  production)  produced  and  sold 
from  a  property  whose  maximum  average 
dally  production  of  crude  oil  per  well  during 
any  consecutive  twelve-month  period  begin- 
ning after  December  31,  1972.  does  not  exceed 
ten  barrels  For  any  consecutive  twelve- 
month period  beginning  twelve  months  prior 
to  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  subsection, 
the  term  'well'  shall  mean  both  producing 
and  Injection  wells. 

"(3)  To  qualify  for  the  exemption  under 
this  subsection,  a  property  must  be  produc- 
ing crude  oil  at  the  maximum  feasible  rate 
and  In  accordance  with  recognized  conserva- 
tion practices,  and  if  Injection  wella  are  to 
be  counted  to  determine  the  number  of  wells 
for  a  property,  the  Injection  wells  must  be 
Injecting  into  the  crude  oil  producing  reser- 
voir and  the  injection  operations  must  have 


been  Initiated  according  to  aound  engineer- 
ing principles  for  the  purpose  of  Increasing 
ultimate  recovery  or  the  producing  rate  of 
crude  oil  from  the  property. 

"(4)  The  agency  designated  by  the  Presi- 
dent under  section  5(b)  of  this  Act  for  estab- 
lishing and  admlnLsterlng  petroleum  price 
controls  shall,  within  thirty  days  of  the  date 
of  enactment  of  this  subsection,  promulgate 
or  cause  to  be  published  regulations  Imple- 
menting the  provisions  of  this  subsection 
and  Is  authorized  to  conduct  Inspections  to 
Insure  compliance  with  this  subsection  If 
Injection  wells  are  to  be  counted  to  deter- 
mine the  number  of  wells  for  a  property, 
such  agency  shall,  to  the  maximum  extent 
possible,  consult  with  the  United  States  Geo- 
logical Survey  or  with  the  appropriate  State 
regulatory  agency  to  verify  whether  the  in- 
jection wells  and  Injection  operations  meet 
the  requirements  of  paragraph  (3)  of  this 
subsection." 
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Amendment  No.  1676 

On  page  4.  line  22.  Insert  the  following 
new  section  at  the  end  : 

Sec.  9.  That  section  8  of  the  Emergency 
Petroleum  Allocation  Act  of  1973  la  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following 
new  subsection   (k). 

""(lt)(l)  Any  regulation  relating  to  crude 
oil  prices,  to  crude  oil  celling  prices,  or  to  the 
weighted  average  first  sale  price  for  crude 
oil  promulgated  pursuant  to  subsection  (a) 
of  this  section  or  section  4  of  this  Act  shall 
not  apply  to  the  first  sale  of  crude  oil 
produced  and  sold  from  a  property  In  the 
United  States  which  production  results 
from  an  enhanced  recovery  operation  and 
which  volume  of  production  Is  Ln  excess  of 
the  volume  of  production  which  would  have 
been  produced  from  the  property  In  the 
absence  of  the  enhanced  recovery  operation. 
"Tlie  first  sale  price  and  volume  of  such  crude 
oil  shall  not  be  used  in  the  computation  of 
the  "maximum  weighted  average  first  sale 
price"  as  defined  In  subsection  (a)  of  this 
section. 

"(2)  For  the  purposes  of  this  subsection, 
an  'enhanced  recovery  operation'  Is  defined 
as  an  oilfield  operation,  or  the  expansion  or 
modification  of  an  existing  enhanced  re- 
covery operation,  which  Is  initiated  after 
February  1.  1976,  and  which  Is  previously 
certified  as  an  enhanced  recovery  opera- 
tion, pursuant  to  the  procedures  specified  in 
paragraph  (3)  of  this  subsection,  and  which, 
according  to  prudent  engineering  principles. 
Is  likely  to  Increase  the  ultimate  recovery  of 
crude  oil  or  the  producing  rate  of  crude  oil 
from  the  property  by  the  Injection  of  liquids 
or  (?ases  from  the  surface  Including,  but  not 
limited  to,  pressure  maintenance,  water  fiood- 
Ing.  gas  Injection  and  cycling,  mlsclble  fiuld 
Injection,  chemical  flooding,  mlcroemulslon 
flooding.  In  situ  combustion,  cyclic  steam 
Injection,  steam  flooding,  polymer  flooding, 
caustic  flooding,  or  varlatlom  of  each  of 
these  methods  or  similar  such  methods, 
singularly  or  in  combination. 

"(3)  (A)  Prior  to  the  commencement  of  the 
enhanced  recovery  operation  to  which  the 
exemption  provided  by  this  subsection  would 
apply,  the  producer  shall  submit  his  appli- 
cation for  certification  as  an  enhanced  re- 
covery operation,  which  application  shall 
Include  his  estimate  of  the  future  rate  of 
crude  oil  production  from  the  property 
which  would  occur  In  the  absence  of  the 
enhanced  recovery  operation,  and  the  neces- 
sary supporting  data  and  calculations,  as 
required  by  appropriate  Federal  or  State 
regulation,  to  the  Federal  Energy  Admin- 
istration, and — 

"■(1)  In  the  case  of  a  property  under  State 
Jurisdiction,  to  the  appropriate  State  regula- 
tory agency,  or 

"'(  U)  In  the  case  of  a  property  under  Federal 
Jurisdiction,  to  the  United  States  Geological 
Survey. 


•"(B»  «1)  In  the  case  of  a  property  to  which 
subparagraph  (A)(1)  applies,  the  Stjilc 
regulatory  agency  may  act  upon  the  applica- 
tion by  granting  certification  or  specllyir.g 
in  what  material  respects  the  application 
should  be  amended  In  order  to  become  cer- 
tifiable If  a  State  agency  does  not  act  on 
an  application  within  ninety  days,  the  pro- 
ducer may  submit  the  application,  estimate, 
and  supporting  data  and  calculations  to  the 
United  States  Geological  Survey.  The  United 
States  Geological  Survey  shall  act  upon  the 
application,  by  granting  certification  or 
specifying  In  what  material  respects  the 
application  should  be  amended  in  order  to 
become  certifiable,  within  sixty  days,  and 
any  failure  to  act  within  sixty  days  shall 
be  conclusively  presumed  to  con.stltute  an 
approval. 

"(11)  In  the  case  of  a  property  to  which 
subparagraph  (A)  (11)  applies,  the  United 
States  Geological  Survey  shall  act  upoti  the 
application  by  granting  certification  or  speci- 
fying In  what  material  respects  the  applica- 
tion should  be  amended  in  order  to  become 
certifiable,  within  sixty  days,  and  any  failure 
to  act  within  sixty  days  shall  be  coriclusively 
presumed  to  consltute  an  approval 

■■(lU)  Following  receipt  of  r.otlce  by  the 
producer  of  any  United  States  Geological 
Survey  requirements  regarding  amendment 
of  the  application  initially  submitted  pur- 
suant to  either  subparagraph  (A)(i)  or  (A) 
(ID.  and  submission  of  required  amendments 
to  the  United  States  Geological  Survey  by  tlie 
producer,  the  United  States  Geological  Sur- 
vey shall  act  upon  the  amended  application 
within  thirty  days.  Action  shall  consist  of 
granting  certification  without  comment  or 
specifying  in  what  material  respects  the 
amended  application  failed  to  meet  the 
earlier  required  amendment  and  then  grant- 
ing a  certification  which  shall  Include  an 
estimate  of  the  rate,  based  upon  the  best 
Judgment  of  the  United  States  Geological 
Survey  using  Information  available  to  It.  of 
crudeoll  production  from  the  property  which 
would  occur  In  the  absence  of  the  enhanced 
recovery  operation. 

•■(C)  For  the  purposes  of  making  the  cer- 
tification pursuant  to  the  procedures  speci- 
fied In  subparagraphs  (A)  and  (B).  the  ap- 
propriate State  regulatory  agency  or  the 
United  States  Geological  Survey  (as  the  case 
mav  be)  shall  assure  that  the  estimate  of  the 
rate  of  crude  oil  production  from  the  prop- 
erty which  would  occur  In  the  absence  of  the 
enhanced  recovery  operation  accompanying 
the  application  for  certification  has  been 
made  In  accordance  with  sound  engineering 
and  economic  principles  and  using  accepted 
techniques. 

•■(D)  The  appropriate  State  regulatory 
agency  or  the  United  States  Geological  Sur- 
vey (as  the  case  may  be)  shall  Immediately 
report  its  certification  to  the  Federal  Energy 
Administration.  Tlie  certified  estimate  of  the 
future  rate  of  crude  oil  production  from  the 
property  which  would  occur  In  the  absence 
of  the  enhanced  recovery  operation  shall 
thereafter  be  used  by  the  Federal  Energy  Ad- 
ministration and  the  producer  to  determine 
the  volume  of  crude  oil  to  be  exempted  pur- 
suant to  this  subsection. 

"(4)  The  United  States  Geological  Survey 
and  the  agency  designated  by  the  President 
under  section  5(b)  of  this  Act  for  establish- 
ing and  administering  petroleum  price  con- 
trols, after  consultation  with  one  another  and 
with  appropriate  State  agencies,  shall  each, 
within  thirty  days  of  the  eff^ectlve  date  of 
this  subsection,  promulgate  or  cause  to  be 
published  regulations  Implementing  the  pro- 
visions of  this  subsection.  Each  agency  shall 
be  responsible  for  implementing  the  matters 
assigned  to  it.  Each  agency  shall  have  the 
authority  to  conduct  necessary  Inspections 
during  the  succeeding  administrative  process 
associated  with  granting  the  certification 
provided  for  In  this  subsection." 


DEPARTMENT  OF  DEFENSE  APPRO- 
PRIATIONS AUTHORIZATION  ACT, 
1977— H.R   12438 

AMENDMENTS    NOS.     1077    THROTTGH     1688 

•  Ordered  to  be  printed  and  to  lie  on 
the  table.  > 

Mr.  HATHAWAY  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
MusKiEi  submitted  12  amendments  in- 
tended to  be  proposed  by  them,  jointly, 
to  the  bill  I  H.R.  12438)  to  authorize  ap- 
propriations during  the  fiscal  year  1977, 
for  procurement  of  aircraft,  missiles, 
naval  vessels,  tracked  combat  vehicles, 
torpedoes,  and  other  weapons,  and  re- 
search, development,  test  and  evaluation 
for  the  .^rmed  Forces,  and  to  prescribe 
the  authorized  personnel  strength  for 
each  active  duty  component  and  of  the 
Selected  Resei've  of  each  Reserve  com- 
ponent of  the  Armed  Forces  and  of  civili- 
an personnel  of  the  Department  of  De- 
fense, and  to  authorize  the  military,' 
training  student  loads  and  for  other 
purposes. 

amendment   no,    J6f9 

'Ordered  to  be  printed  and  to  lie  on 
tlie  table.  < 

Mr  BARTLETT  submitted  an  amend- 
ment intended  to  be  proposed  by  him  to 
the  bill  iK.R.124381.  supra. 

AMENDMENTS   NOS.    1690    AND    1691 

i  Ordered  to  be  printed  and  to  lie  on 
the  table.  > 

Mr.  GLENN  submitted  two  amend- 
ments intended  to  be  proposed  by  him 
to  the  bill   t  H.R.  12438 1.  supra. 

amendment     no.     IC&'i 

•  Ordered  to  be  printed  and  to  lie  on 
the  table. ' 

Mr  T.^FT  I  for  himself  and  Mr.  Bart- 
I.ETT  .'-ubmitted  an  amendment  intended 
to  be  proposed  by  them  jointly  to  the  bill 
•  H.R.  12438>,  supra. 

amendment   no.    1694 

•  Ordered  to  t>e  printed  and  to  lie  on 
the  table.* 

Mr.  THURMOND  submitted  an  amend- 
ment intended  to  be  proposed  by  him  to 
Uie  bill  iH.R,  12438).  supra. 

amendment     no.     1695 

I  Ordered  to  be  printed  and  to  lie  on 
the  table.  I 

Mr  TOWER  submitted  an  amendment 
intended  to  be  proposed  by  him  to  the  bill 
(H.R.  12438),  supra. 

AMENDMENTS   NOS.    1696,    1697.    AND    ]6S8 

•Ordered  to  be  printed  and  to  lie  on 
the  table.  • 

Mr.  KENNEDY  .«;ubmitted  three 
amendments  intended  to  be  proposed 
by  him  to  the  bill  (S.  12438  i.  supra, 

ARMED    FORCES    INSTITUTE    OF    PATHOLOGY 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  the 
Armed  Forces  Institute  of  Pathology — 
AFIP — is  a  tri-ser\'ice  medical  facility 
within  the  Department  of  Defense,  ad- 
ministered by  the  Surgeon  General  of 
the  Army.  It  represents  a  unique  national 
resource  which  serves  important  func- 
tions in  both  civilian  and  military  medi- 
cine. In  the  civilian  sector,  it  is  a  world- 
famous  reference  center  for  pathologic 
diagnosis  of  disease,  and  iUs  26  registries 
of  pathology  are  supported  by  some  of 
the  most  prestigious  medical  academies, 


colleges,  and  societies  in  the  United 
States.  It  plays  a  very  important  role 
in  research  activities  in  cancer,  heart. 
eye.  and  many  other  diseases  in  collabo- 
ration with  the  National  Institutes  of 
Health,  the  Veterans  Administration,  the 
Food  and  Drug  Administration,  and 
other  agencies.  In  the  militarj-  sector. 
it  furnishes  pathologic  support  and  is 
the  central  pathology  laborator>-  for  all 
of  the  armed  services.  It  also  plays  an 
important  role  in  both  the  militar%-  and 
civilian  medicine  in  its  programs  of  ad- 
vanced education  in  pathology  Its  serv- 
ices are  currently  divided  almost  equally 
between  the  mihtarj-  and  civihan  sectors. 

The  Surgeon  General  o^  the  Army  has 
determined  that  there  exists  at  the  Insti- 
tute a  number  of  legal  problems  con- 
nected with  the  cooperative  arrange- 
ments between  the  Institute  and  non- 
governmental professional  societies  and 
other  organizations.  These  civilian 
groups  sponsor  registries  of  pathology 
and  other  activities  and  personnel  at  the 
Institute  to  advance  medical,  dental,  and 
veterinary  scientific  knowledge.  However, 
the  changes  instituted  by  the  Surgeon 
(general  to  correct  tliese  problems  have 
appeared  to  pose  significant  threats  to 
continuation  of  the  important  role  of 
the  Armed  Forces  of  Pathology  m  sup- 
port of  civilian  medicine.  If  the  Institute 
stopped  serving  the  civilian  sector,  it 
would  be  necessary  to  establish  elsewhere 
a  new  National  Institute  of  Pathology 
at  great  additional  expense  Both  mih- 
tan,'  as  well  as  civilian  medicine  would 
suffer  by  being  deprived  of  the  fruitful 
interchange  which  now  exists  between 
them  at  AFIP 

In  a  letter  to  Senators  Stennis  and 
Kennedy,  the  Secretary  of  Defense  pro- 
vided assurances  that  it  was  not  the  in- 
tention of  the  Department  to  interfere 
in  any  way  with  the  civilian  activities  of 
the  Institute  of  Patho]og>-.  He  stated  that 
efforts  were  under  way  to  correct  the 
problems  which  exist  at  the  Institute  in 
order  to  maintain  its  historic  contribu- 
tion to  both  militarj-  and  civilian 
medicine. 

PtTRPOSE    or    THE    AMENDMENT 

First.  To  recognize  the  ;mjx)rtant  con- 
tributions of  the  Armed  Forces  Institute 
of  Pathology  to  American  medicine  by 
granting  it  a  legislative  chaiter:  and 

Second  To  a-ssist  the  Department  of 
Defense  in  .solving  the  current  problems 
of  AFIPs  cooperati\e  arrangements  with 
civilian  medicine  by  legislating  appro- 
priate remedies. 

EXPLANATION     OF    THE     AMENDMENT 

The  language  of  this  r-.mendment  to 
H.R.  12438  follows  verbatim  the  present 
charter  of  the  Armed  Forces  Institute  of 
PathoioH^v  as  promulgated  by  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  'AR40-29.  EL^IE 
DINST  6510  IB.  and  AFT{160-38  Only 
three  changes  have  been  made  in  this 
language 

First.  Sections  212  to  214  establish  and 
define  a  separate  corporate  entity,  the 
American  Registry  of  Pathology,  to  serve 
as  fiscal  intermediary  through  which 
professional  societies,  univer.sities.  and 
private,  nonprofit  groups  such  as  the 
American  Cancer  Society  may  sponsor 
individuals  and  actu  ities  at  the  Institute 
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In  furtherance  of  Its  efforts  In.the  medi- 
cal sciencf.s.  Section  204(a>  i7-«G)  defines 
Uie  relationship  of  the  Registrj^  to  AFIP. 

Second.  In  order  to  meet  tl^e  problem 
that  distinguished  nongovemfliental  scl- 
entLsts  of  international  repilitation  are 
not  now  permitted  by  law  to  exercise  all 
of  the  functions  within  the  In|titute  that 
their  knowledge  and  exper|lse  would 
permit,  section  204<b)  aut^forlzes  the 
Director  to  appoint  not  moi%  than  six 
distinguished  scientists  to  professional 
and  administrative  positions  within  the 
Institute  notwithstanding  other  provi- 
sions of  law. 

Third.  Section  203(b)  Oi  ihe  amend- 
ment expands  the  present  composition 
of  the  Board  of  Governors  of  the  Insti- 
tute to  Include  the  Assistant  Secretary 
of  Health  in  HEW;  the  Chief  Medical 
Officer  of  the  Veterans"  Administration; 
and  as  Chairman,  the  Assistant  Secre- 
tary for  Health  and  Environment  in  the 
Department  of  Defense.  A  request  has 
already  been  made  by  the  Surgeon  Gen- 
eral to  the  Secretary  of  Defense  for  In- 
clusion of  the  first  two  of  these  additional 
members,  and  It  seems  appropriate  to 
further  recognize  the  Importance  of  the 
functions  of  the  Institute  bv  appointing 
a  distinguished  Chairman  of  Its  expanded 
Board  of  Governors. 

Mr.  President,  this  amendment — 
Amendment  No.  1698 — addresses  and 
solves  the  problems  which  now  exist  at 
the  Armed  Forces  Institute  of  Pathology, 
and  should  restore  this  Important  medi- 
cal facility  to  Its  unique  position  in  serv- 
ing the  best  Interests  of  both  military 
and  civilian  medicine.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  text  of  the  amendment 
be  printed  In  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  amend- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Amendment   No.    1698 

On  page  29.  Insert  between  lines  19  and  20 
the  following; 

TITLE  VIII— THE   ARMED  FORCES  INSTI- 
TUTE  OP    PATHOLOGY 
Part  A — iNSTrrUTi:  op  Pathouxjt 

FINDINGS     AND    DECLARATION    OF    POLICY 

Sec.  801.  (a)  The  Congress  hereby  finds  and 
declares  that — 

(1)  the  Armed  Forces  Inatltute  of  Pathol- 
ogy Is  an  Internationally  famous  and  highly 
respected  medical  establishment  which  offers 
unique  pathologic  support  to  national  and 
International  medicine: 

(2)  the  Institute  contains  the  nation's 
most  comprehensive  collection  of  pathologic 
specimens  for  study,  and  a  staff  of  prestigi- 
ous pathologists  engaged  in  consultation, 
education,  and  research; 

(3)  the  activities  of  the  Institute  are  of 
unique  and  vital  Importance  In  support  of 
the  health  care  of  the  Armed  Services  of  the 
United  States; 

(4)  the  activities  of  the  Institute  are  also 
of  unique  and  vital  Importance  In  support 
of  the  civilian  health  care  system  of  the 
United  States; 

(5)  the  Institute  provides  an  Important 
focus  for  the  exchange  of  Information  be- 
tween civilian  and  military  medicine,  to  the 
benefit  of  both. 

( b )  The  Congress  further  finds  and  declares 
that — 

(1)  It  Is  Important  to  the  health  of  the 
American  people  and  of  its  Armed  Services 
that  the  Institute  continue  Its  activities  In 
serving  both  the  mlUUry  and  civilian  sectors 
In  consultation,  education,  and  research  In 
the  medical,  dental,  and  veterinary  sciences. 


ESTABLISHMENT     OF     INSllTUTK 

Sec.  802.  There  Is  hereby  established 
within  the  Department  of  Defense  the  Armed 
Forces  Institute  of  Pathology  (hereinafter 
referred  to  as  the  Institute*,  with  responsi- 
bilities, functions,  and  authority  and  rela- 
tionships as  set  forth  In  this  title.  The 
Institute  shall  be  a  Joint  agency  of  the  three 
military  departments,  subject  to  the  author- 
ity, direction,  and  control  of  the  Secretary  of 
Defense  and  under  the  management  control 
of  the  Secretary  of  the  Army.  The  Institute 
shall  serve  as  the  Central  Laboratory  of 
Pathology  for  the  Department  of  Defense  and 
such  other  Federal  agencies  as  may  be  agreed 
upon  by  the  Secretary  of  Defense  and  the 
head  of  the  agency  concerned.  It  shall  be 
self-contained  and  Independent  of  other  es- 
tabll.shed  activities  which  may  be  operating 
as  Integral  parts  of  hospitals  or  which  may 
be  otherwise  located   In   the   vicinity. 

ORGANIZATION 

Sec.  803.  (a)  The  Institute  shall  consist  of 
a  Board  of  Governors,  a  Director  and  two 
Deputy  Directors,  and  a  staff  of  such  profes- 
sional, technical  and  clerical  personnel  as 
may  be  required. 

(b)  The  Board  of  Governors  shall  consist 
of  the  Assistant  Secretary  for  Health  and 
Environment  In  the  Department  of  Defense 
as  Chairman,  the  Assistant  Secretarj*  of 
Health  In  the  Department  of  Health,  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare,  the  Surgeons  General  of 
the  Army,  the  Navy,  and  the  Air  Force,  and 
the  Chief  Medical  Officer  of  the  Veterans" 
Administration,  or  their  respectively  desig- 
nated representatives. 

(c)  The  Director  of  the  Institute  shall  be 
a  medical  officer  of  the  Army.  Navy,  or  Air 
Force,  selected  on  the  ba.sl3  of  high  profes- 
sional qualifications  In  the  field  of  pathology 
and  demonstrated  medical  administrative 
ability.  The  Director  shall  be  appointed  by 
the  Secretary  of  the  Army,  subject  to  the 
approval  of  the  Secretary  of  Defense  based 
on  the  nominations  received  from  the  Board 
of  Governors  He  shall  be  appointed  normally 
for  a  period  of  4  years  rotating  In  order 
among  the  Army.  Navy,  and  Air  Force,  pro- 
vided that  the  military  department  next  In 
line  has  an  Individual  who  meets  the  quaUfl- 
catlons  of  the  position  and  Is  acceptable  to 
the  nominating  and  approving  authorities  A 
Senator  Pathologist  from  each  of  the  other 
two  military  departments  not  represented  by 
the  Director  will  be  appointed  as  a  Deputy- 
Director,  on  the  same  basis  as  the  Director. 

(d)  The  Director,  in  addition  to  the  two 
Deputy  Directors,  shall  be  assisted  by  a  pro- 
fessional, technical,  and  clerical  staff  con- 
sisting of  such  medical  service  or  medical  de- 
partment officers  and  other  milliarv  person- 
nel of  the  Army.  Navy,  and  Air  Force  and 
such  civilian  personnel,  including  consultants 
and  experts,  as  he,  with  the  approval  of  the 
Secretary  of  the  .Army,  as  management  agent, 
determines  Is  required  The  Services  of  con- 
sultants or  experts  who  are  outst.Tndlng  spe- 
clallRt«  In  their  respective  n?lds  and  are  ap- 
pointed to  serve  varylne  periods  of  time  with- 
in the  Institute  as  resident  consultants  shall 
be  made  available  to  other  Army,  Naw.  and 
Air  Force  medical  Installations  by  the  Direc- 
tor of  the  Institute  to  the  greatest  extent 
practicable. 

(e)  Subject  to  the  concurrence  of  the  Board 
of  Governors  and  the  approval  of  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Army,  the  Director  may  be  aided 
by  a  scientific  advisory  board  of  consul t.ants 
appointed  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Armv  for 
a  period  of  not  to  exceed  5  years  No  member 
of  the  regular  duty  staff  of  the  Institute  may 
be  appointed  as  a  member  of  the  scientific 
advisory  board. 

RESPONSIBILrriES    AND    FtTNCTIONS 

Sec.  804.   (a)   The  Institute  shall— 
( 1 )    maintain    a   consultation   service    for 
the  diagnosis  of  pathologic  tissue  for  the  De- 
partment of  Defense,  other  Federal  agencies 
and  for  clvUlan   pathologists,  and  serve  u 


the  chief  reviewing  authority  on  the  diag- 
nosis of  pathologic  tissue  to  the  Army,  Navy, 
and  Air  Force  and  Veterans  Administration; 
12)  conduct  experimental,  statistical  and 
morphological  researches  In  the  broad  field 
of  pathology.  Including  correlation  with  such 
other  medical  specialties  as  will  enable  the 
Institute  to  effectively  pursue  its  research 
projects; 

(3)  provide  Instruction  In  advanced  path- 
ology and  related  subjects  to  medical,  dental, 
and  veterinary  officers  of  the  Armed  Forces 
and,  based  on  availability  of  facilities,  to 
such  other  qualified  professional  persons  who 
are  authorized  to  study  or  receive  graduate 
Instruction  at  the  Institute; 

(4)  train  qualified  and  approved  enlisted 
personnel  of  the  Armed  Forces  in  pathologic 
techniques  and  In  relevant  medical  photo- 
graphic, medical  arts  and  moseum  actlvltleK: 

(5)  prepare  or  otherwise  procure  and  du- 
plicate teaching  aids  such  as  microscopic 
slides,  photographic  material,  medical  visual 
aids,  or  other  texts  Illustrating  the  pathology 
of  the  various  special  medical  fields  used  In 
the  training  of  Armed  Forces  personnel; 

(6)  donate  or  loan  duplicate  pathologic 
photographic  and  other  educational  material 
to  other  Federal  medical  services,  museums, 
medical  schools,  scientific  Institutions,  and 
to  qualified  individuals  connected  with  med- 
ical, dental,  or  veterinary  professions,  when 
determined  appropriate  and  practical: 

(71  contract  with  the  American  Registry 
of  Pathology  (established  under  Part  B  of 
this  title)  for  cooperative  enterprises  In  med- 
ical consultation,  research,  and  education 
between  the  Institute  and  the  civilian  medi- 
cal profession  under  such  conodltlons  as 
may  be  agreed  upon  between  the  Board  of 
Governors  and  the  American  Registry  of 
Pathology: 

(8)  make  available  at  no  cost  to  the 
American  Registry  of  Pathology  such  space, 
facilities,  and  equipment  within  the  Insti- 
tute as  the  Board  of  Governors  deem  neces- 
sary for  the  accomplishment  of  their  mutual 
cooperative  enterprises; 

(9)  contract  with  the  American  Registry  of 
Pathology  for  the  services  of  such  profes- 
sional, technical,  or  clerical  personnel  as 
are  necessary  to  fulfill  their  cooperative  en- 
terprises; 

(10)  maintain  a  medical  illustration  serv- 
ice for  the  collection,  preparation,  dupli- 
cation, publication,  exhibition,  reference, 
end  file  of  medical  Illustrated  material  of 
medical  military  Importance,  except  original 
mo* ion  picture  footage,  primarily  for  the  sup- 
port of  programs  of  the  Institute  but  which 
may  be  made  available  to  the  medical  serv- 
ices of  the  armed  forces,  of  the  Federal  agen- 
cies and  qualified  Individuals,  when  deter- 
mined appropriate  and  practicable; 

(111  maintain  museums  for  the  Inntruc- 
tlon  of  qualified  and  authorized  persons  and 
display  openly  selected  museum  exhibits  to 
the  lay  public; 

(12)  perform  such  other  related  functions 
na  may  be  assigned  from  time  to  time. 

(b)  In  addition  to  the  personnel  described 
In  ia)(9)  above,  the  Director  Is  authorized, 
with  the  approval  of  the  Board  of  Governors, 
to  contract  with  the  American  RegKtry  of 
Pathology  for  the  services  at  any  lime  of  not 
more  than  six  distinguished  pathologists  or 
scientists  of  demonstrated  ability  and  experi- 
ence, to  enhance  the  activities  of  the  Insti- 
tute in  consultation,  education,  and  research. 
These  dl-stlngulshed  scientists  may  be  ap- 
pointed by  the  director  to  admlnl.stratlve  po- 
sitions within  the  components  or  subcom- 
ponents of  the  Institute,  and  to  the  exer- 
cise of  all  professional  duties  within  the  In- 
stitute not  withstanding  any  other  provi- 
sion of  law. 

ADinNISTRATION 

Sec  805.  (a)  The  Secretary  of  the  Army, 
as  management  agent,  shall  be  responsible 
for  the  determination  and  provLslon.  within 
the  limits  of  resources  available  to  the  De- 
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;  irinent  of  the  Army  for  such  purposes,  of 
iidt-Liuate  administrative  support  for  the 
operation  of  the  Institute.  The  term  "admin- 
istrative support""  as  used  in  this  directive 
Is  defined  to  Include  budgeting,  funding, 
fiscal  control,  manpower  control  and  utiliza- 
tion, personnel  administration,  security  ad- 
ministration, space,  facilities,  supplies,  other 
administrative  provisions  and  services,  and 
mobilization  planning  relating  thereto.  The 
Secretary  of  the  Army,  as  management  agent, 
may  redelegate  his  authority  In  connection 
with  these  responsibilities  within  the  com- 
mand structure  of  the  Department  of  the 
Army. 

(b)  The  Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense 
I  Comptroller)  shall  be  responsible  for  ar- 
ranging with  the  three  military  departments. 
and  as  appropriate,  other  Federal  agencies 
for  the  financing  of  the  Institute  and  Its 
activities. 

(c)  Under  established  Department  of  De- 
fense policies  governing  medical  and  allied 
activities,  the  Board  of  Governors  shall  be 
responsible  for  the  day  to  day  policy  direc- 
tion of  the  Institute  on  professional  and 
related  matters.  Such  matters  which  cannot 
readily  be  resolved  by  the  Board  of  Gover- 
nors win  be  referred  promptly  to  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Army,  as  management  agent,  for 
resolution  by  the  Secretaries  of  the  three 
military  departments  or  for  presentation  to 
the  Secretary  of  Defense  for  decl.slon. 

(d)  Under  the  policy  direction  of  the 
Board  of  Governors  for  professional  and  re- 
lated matters  and  the  management  control 
of  the  Secretary  of  the  Army,  the  Director 
of  the  Institute  shall  be  responsible  for  the 
organization  and  effective  operation  of  the 
Institute.  Including  the  direction  and  super- 
vision of  Its  staff  and  activities. 

(e)  The  facilities  and  materials  of  the  Tn- 
Btltute  may  be  made  available  to  quBMfled 
civilian  physicians,  dentists,  veterlnanan.',. 
and  other  scientists  for  study  and  research 
as  appropriate  and  practical. 

(f)  Military  personnel  of  the  three  mili- 
tary departments  assigned  to  the  Institute 
shall  durlnf;  such  tours  be  respoi^slble  to  the 
Director  with  the  respect  to  the  performance 
of  duty. 

btroctttre 

Sec.  806.  (a)  The  Institute  shall  be  com- 
posed of  the  followlnK  components:  The  De- 
partment of  Pathology,  the  Medical  Illustra- 
tion Service,  and  the  Medical  Museum. 

(b)  The  Institute  will  be  financed  by  the 
Department  of  the  Army  with  Its  facilities 
available  on  a  common  service  basis.  No  reim- 
bursements or  contributions  from  the  Depart- 
ment* of  the  Navy  or  Air  Force  for  services 
rendered  will  be  required. 

(c)  The  Institute  shall  coordinate  l*s  ef- 
forts with  all  Department  of  Defense  agen- 
cies and  appropriate  subdivisions  thereof 
other  governmental  agencies,  and  generally 
through  the  American  Registry  of  Pathology, 
with  private  organizations,  which  have  a  mu- 
tual Interest  or  responsibility  with  respect 
to  the  performance  of  any  of  Its  functions, 
and  Is  expected  to  communicate  directly 
therewith. 

(d)  Tlie  Director  and  the  staff  of  the  In- 
stitute are  authorized  and  expected  to  com- 
municate directly  and  expeditiously  with  the 
agencies  listed  above  concerning  technical 
matters  within  Its  Jurisdiction  in  which  there 
exists  a  mutual  Interest  or  responsibility. 

PART   B— AMERICAN   REGISTRY   OF 
PATHOLOGY    CORPORATION 

STATEMENT    OF    PURPOSE 

Sf-c.  811.  It  ts  the  purpose  of  this  part  to 
provide  a  mechanism  for  the  establishment 
of  desirable  and  beneficial  cooperative  enter- 
prises between  private  IndlvJuals.  profes- 
sional societies,  and  other  entitles  on  the 
one  hand,  and  the  Armed  Forces  Institute  of 
Pathology. 

CXXII 957— Part  12 


CREATION    OF    CORPORATION 

Sec.  812.  There  Is  hereby  ar.thorlzed  to  be 
established  a  nonprofit  corporation  to  be 
known  as  the  American  Retnstry  of  Pathol- 
ogy which  shall  not  be  an  agency  or  estab- 
lishment of  the  United  State.s  Government 
Tlie  American  Registry  of  Pathology  shall  be 
subject  to  the  provisions  of  this  title  and, 
to  the  ext^-nt  consistent  with  this  title,  to  the 
District  of  Columbia  Nonprotit  Corporation 
Act. 

MEMBERS    A.ND    OFFICERS 

Sec.  813..  (a)  The  American  Registry  of 
Pathologv  shall  have  a  Board  of  Members  of 
26  Individuals  who  are  representatives  of 
those  professional  societies  and  organizations 
which  sponsor  Individual  regi.sUies  of  pathol- 
ogy at  the  Institute,  of  whom  one  shall  be 
elected  annually  by  the  Board  to  serve  as 
chairman.  Each  sponsor  shall  appoint  one 
Member  of  the  Board  for  a  term  of  four  years, 

(b)  The  corporation  shall  have  a  Director 
and  such  other  ofTicens  as  may  be  named  and 
appointed  bv  the  B...ard  of  Members,  at  rates 
of  compensation  fixed  by  the  Board,  and 
serving  at  the  pleasure  of  the  Board  Tlie 
Director  of  the  American  Registry  of  Path- 
ology shall  be  appointed  by  the  Board  of 
Members  with  the  concurrence  of  the  Di- 
rector of  the  Armed  Forces  Institute  of 
Pathology. 

(c)  The  Meinbers  of  the  Initial  Board  shall 
serve  as  Incorporators  and  shall  take  what- 
ever actions  are  necessary  to  establish  the 
Institution  under  the  District  of  Columbia 
Nonprofit  Corporation  Act, 

(d)  The  term  of  office  of  each  Member  of 
the  Board  shall  be  four  years:  except  that  (1 ) 
any  Member  appointed  to  fill  a  vacancy  oc- 
curring prior  to  the  expiration  of  the  term  for 
which  his  predecessor  was  appointed  shall 
be  appointed  for  the  remainder  of  such  term; 
(2)  the  terms  of  office  Members  first  taking 
office  shall  begin  on  the  date  of  incorpora- 
tion and  shall  expire,  as  designated  at  the 
time  of  their  appointment,  nine  at  the  end 
of  one  vear.  eight  at  the  end  of  two  years, 
and  eight  at  the  end  of  four  years;  and  (3)  a 
Member  whose  term  has  expired  may  serve 
until  his  successor  has  qualified.  No  Member 
shall  be  eligible  to  serve  In  excess  of  two 
consecutive  terms  of  four  years  each. 

(e)  Any  vacancy  In  the  Board  shall  not 
affect  Its  power,  but  shall  be  filled  In  the 
manner  In  which  the  original  appointments 
were  made. 

FVNCTIONS 

Sec.  814.  (a)  In  order  to  carry  out  the  pur- 
poses of  this  part,  the  American  Registry  of 
Pathology  Is  authorized  to — 

(1)  enter  Into  contracts  with  the  Armed 
Forces  Institute  of  Patholopy  for  the  provi- 
sion of  such  services  and  personnel  as  may 
be  necessary  to  carry  out  their  common  pur- 
poses: 

(2)  enter  Into  contracts  with  public  and 
private  organizations  for  writing,  editing  and 
publishing  of  fascicles  of  tumor  pathology, 
atlases,  and  other  material  which  is  neces- 
sary to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  the  Ameri- 
can Registry  of  Pathology; 

(3)  receive  gifts  and  grants  from  and  en- 
ter Into  contracts  with  individuals,  private 
foundations,  professional  societies.  Institu- 
tions and  governmental  agencies  for  the  ac- 
complishments of  Its  purposes: 

(4)  establish  contracts  or  agreements  with 
professional  societies  for  the  establishment 
and  maintenance:  of  Registries  of  Pathology; 

(5)  Serve  as  a  focus  for  the  interchange 
between  mllltarv  and  civilian  pathology,  and 
encourage  the  participation  of  medical,  den- 
tal and  veterlnarv  sciences  In  pathology  for 
the  mutual  benefit  of  military  and  clvUlan 
medicine. 

(b)   In  the  performance  of  Oie  functions 


set  forth  In  subsection  fa),  the  American 
Reg:stry   of   Pathology    Is    author.zed    t.o — 

(1)  enter  into  such  other  contracts,  leases, 
cooperative  agreements  or  other  transac- 
tions fl-s  the  Board  of  Members  deems  ap- 
propriate to  conduct  the  activities  of  the 
American  Registry  of  Pathology;  and 

2:  charce  .'-'.;  h  fe<:-s  for  professional  serv- 
ices as  the  Board  cf  Mem.bers  deems  reason- 
able and  appropriate 

REPORTS 

Sec.  815-  The  .\merlcan  Registry  of  Path- 
ologv shall  transmit  to  the  Director  and  the 
Board  of  Governors  of  the  Institute  and  to 
the  Sponsors,  annually  and  at  such  other 
times  as  it  deems  desirable,  a  comprehensive 
and  detailed  report  of  its  operations,  activi- 
ties, and  accompUsmments," 

On  page  29.  line  20.  strike  ■'title  'VTri"' 
and  substitute  ■'Title  IX". 

On  page  29,  line  21,  strike  '■801"  and  sub- 
stitute "901". 

On  page  3,  line   IT,  strl);;e  ■'802"  and  sub- 

stltu't©  "902" 

On  page  31,  line  25,  strike  "SOS'  'and  sub- 

.■^titute  "903", 

On  page  34,  line  6,  strike  •■&j4  '  and  sub- 
.'-Mtute  ■'904", 

On  page  34,  line  21.  strike  •■805'  and  sub- 
stitute ■'905". 

On  page  36.  line  9,  strike  'eoe'  and  sub- 
stitute "906". 

On  page  36,  line  12,  strike  ■•807  '  and  sub- 
stitute "907". 

On  page  37,  line  3,  strike  "8C8'  'and  sub- 
stitute •■908". 

On  page  37.  line  18  strike  ■■806"  a-.d  sub- 
stitute "909". 

.^ME^.'rMF^•T  no,  i699 

'Ordered  to  be  prmted  and  to  lie  on 
the  table 

N.^V,'\I.    P.ESEF.VF    ,».MENT)MENT 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr  Pre.sident.  today  I  am 
.■submitting  an  amendment  lo  the  Delen.'^e 
authorizatio'.i  bill  to  authorize  a  Naval 
Reserve  drill  strength  of  92,000.  Thi.<^  is 
10.000  less  than  the  present  strength  au- 
thorL'.ation  and  is  an  increase  from  the 
committee  recommendation  of  79,500 

Last  week  the  Senat*  voted  on  my 
amendment  to  keep  the  Naval  Reserve 
authorization  at  the  present  level  of 
102,000,  That  amendment  was  narrowly 
defeated  bv  a  m.Trpin  of  three  vot-e?  Re- 
calling that  vote',  it  is  clear  that  the  Sen- 
ate could  verj-  easily  have  gone  the  otner 
way. 

It  just  seems  t.o  the  Senator  from 
Kansas  that  the  Naval  Reserve  strength 
I.'-  steadilv  being  chipped  away  Last  year 
!he  Naval  Reserve  strength  was  reduced. 
This  year,  there  is  again  an  effort  -o  re- 
duce it  further. 

It  is  my  understanding  that  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Navy,  the  Chief  of  Naval  Op- 
erations, and  the  top  naval  leadership 
are  committed  to  better  utilizing  the 
Naval  Reserve.  This  is  greatly  needed 
and  I  support  their  efforts. 

But  it  must  be  very  difficult  to  fully 
utilize  the  Naval  Reserve  when  the 
strength  keeps  declining.  It  seems  to  the 
Senator  from  Kansas  that  we  need  some 
stability  in  our  Naval  Reserve  strength. 

This  amendment  today  is  a  compro- 
mise. It  is  an  efTort  to  stabilize  Naval  Re- 
serve strength  somewhei-e  near  the  min- 
imum level  necessary  for  an  emergency 
mobilization,  according  to  the  Na\T  and 
the  Defense  Manpower  Commission, 

Recognizing  the  narrow  margin  of  the 
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vote  in  the  Senate.  It  would  be  my  ex- 
pectation that  a  majority  in  the  Senate 
might  support  this  amendment.  As  I  un- 
derstand, there  has  previously  been  some 
support  In  the  Department  of  the  Navy 
for  a  strength  level  of  92.000. 

I  ;isk  that  my  amendment  Ije  ordered 
to  lie  on  the  table  and  be  prli^ed. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unariifious  con- 
sent that  this  amendment  be 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection, 
ment  was  ordered  to  be  prlnl 
Record,  as  follows; 

Amendment  No.  1899 

On  page  17.  line  4.  strike  out  "SfJ.VOO"  and 
Insert  In  lieu  thereof  "534,604". 

On  page  24.  Une  6.  strike  out  "*.500' 
Insert  In  lieu  thereof  "32.000".         T 

On   page   25.   line   18.  strike  oiil    '318.400' 
and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof    ■.318.581". 


>rinted  in 

amend- 
?d  in  the 


and 


NOTICE   OF   HEARINGS   ON   YOUNG 
FARMERS    HOMESTEAD    ACT 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President,  on 
behalf  of  the  Senator  from  South  Dakota 
<  Mr.  McGovERN  > .  I  wish  to  announce 
that  his  Subcommittee  on  Agricultural 
Credit  and  Rural  Electrification  will  hold 
hearings  June  10-11  on  S.  2589,  the 
Young  Farmers'  Homestead  Aft. 

8.  2589  would  create  a  pew  entity 
within  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  to 
be  called  the  Federal  Farm !  Assistance 
Corporation,  which  would  l^se  farm- 
land to  aspiring  farmers  and  rinchers  for 
a  brief  period  before  transferring  the 
land  to  the  new  owners.  1 

Assistance  to  young  people  peeking  to 
get  a  foothold  in  agriculture  these  days 
is  one  of  the  most  difficult  chillenges  to 
rural  America  and  indeed  ti;  e  Nation. 
Senator  McGovern's  bill  proposes  an 
innovative  way  to  provide  this  necessary 
assistance. 

Witnesses  for  this  first  roun«  of  hear- 
ings will  be  limited  to  those  iivited  by 
the  subcommittee.  Public  hearings  will  be 
scheduled  later  in  the  session  to  receive 
general  testimony  on  the  bill  and  the 
dilBcultles  facing  young  people  who  are 
interested  in  agriculture  as  a- career. 

The  hearings  will  begin  sich  day, 
Thursdsv  and  Friday,  June  10  and  11,  at 
10  a.m.  in  the  hearing  room  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Agriculture  and  Fonestrv.  324 
Russell  Office  BuildinR 


RESCHEDULED  HEARINGIS  ON 

BASIC     ISSUES     TN     BIOMEDICAL 
AND  BEHAVIORAL  RESEARCH 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  Presi<ient.  the 
hearings  of  the  Senate  Subcomjtiittee  on 
Health  on  "Basic  Issues  in  B^medical 
and  Behavioral  Research"  ^formerly 
scheduled  for  May  12  and  13,  lave  been 
rescheduled  for  June  16  and  17.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  pi^lnted  in 
the  Record  the  formal  announcement 
and  description  of  the  purpose  of  these 
hearings,  as  well  as  the  lists  of  witnesses 
from  whom  the  subcommittee  will  hear 
testimony  on  these  2  days. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  biaterlal 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  thefRECoRo. 
as  follows;  I 


ANNonNCEME>rr  or  Public  HrARtNcs 

(By  Senator  Edwabd  M  Kennedt,  chairman. 

Senate  Health  Subcommittee) 

On  June  16,  1976,  at  9  am  .  and  on  June  17. 
at  10:30  a.m..  the  Senate  Health  Subcommit- 
tee win  hold  hearings  on  "Basic  Issues  in 
Biomedical  and  Behavioral  Research."  In 
Room  4232  Dlrksen  Building.  The  hearings 
win  begin  with  testimony  by  the  President's 
Biomedical  Research  Panel,  whose  report  was 
filed  with  the  Subcommittee  on  April  30.  and 
continue  with  other  witnesses  who  can  out- 
line the  major  research  policy  issues  which 
should  be  addressed  over  the  next  year. 

By  a  combination  of  public  support  and 
private  Initiative,  we  have  built  In  America 
the  best  research  capability  In  the  world.  The 
long  list  of  Nobel  prizes  we've  won  are  testi- 
mony to  this  accomplishment  Measured  In 
terms  of  numbers  of  researchers,  quality  of 
the  effort  and  richness  of  the  capacity  for  re- 
search, we  have  built  a  powerful  tool  for  the 
conquest  of  disease  and  the  enrichment  of 
our  lives.  This  research  capacity  has  been 
built  on  a  foundation  of  creative  basic  re- 
search, which  has  supported  our  clinical  and 
developmental  efforts.  We  have  learned  as  a 
society  that  basic  medical  research,  and  the 
Improved  understanding  of  biological  proc- 
esses, are  fundamental  to  the  conquest  of 
disease — and  to  the  provision  of  the  best 
health  care  possible  to  the  American  pejple 

This  medical  research  effort  currently  ex- 
pends over  $2  billion  of  public  funds  yearly 
Public  dollars  support  66  percent  of  all  bio- 
medical and  behavioral  research  in  the  coun- 
try—primarily through  the  National  Insti- 
tutes of  Health  and  Mental  Health 

The  Subcommittee  on  Health  will  review 
this  research  capacity  in  order  to  assume  Its 
strength — and  al?o  to  determine  whether,  as 
a  society,  we  are  using  this  powerful  tool 
to  maximum  benefit  for  the  conquest  of  dis- 
ease and  the  provision  of  Improved  health 
care. 

There  Is  little  doubt  that  what  the  public 
wants  from  its  Investment  In  medical  re- 
search Is  the  conquest  of  diseases — starting 
with  those  that  cause  the  most  suffering  and 
death,  and  most  frighten  us.  This  haa  always 
been  the  reason  for  Federal  support  of  re- 
search— and  every  grant  program  at  the  Na- 
tlon.il  Institutes  of  Health  is  ultimately  Jus- 
tifiable only  because  It  is  relevant  to  the 
conquest  of  diseases. 

It  Is  thLs  human  longing  to  be  freed  of 
the  age-old  threat  of  disease  that  led  to  for- 
mation of  the  cancer  program,  the  heart 
program,  and  the  other  categorical  disease 
programs  at  the  National  In.stltutes  of  Health. 
And  medical  research  has  responded  to  the 
availability  of  public  funds  for  specific  dis- 
eases by  shaping  their  work  to  fit  these  cate- 
gories. Even  basic  research  has  been  largely 
funded  within  categorical  programs — and  we 
have  fitted  major  applied  and  clinical  pro- 
grams Into  specific  disease  molds.  But  It  haa 
not  always  been  an  easy  fit — and  the  public/ 
private  partnership  has  been  often  strained. 
At  root,  medical  research  is  dedicated  to  un- 
covering new  knowledge  and  relating  It  to 
the  body  of  existing  knowledge — for  science's 
sake — not  to  the  conquest  of  specific  diseases 
or  development  of  specific  new  technologies. 
This  polarity  of  interest  produces  a  continu- 
ing tension  between  the  biomedical  research 
community  and  the  taxpaylng  public  It  can 
be  productive,  or  It  can  be  counterproductive. 
If  we  push  too  far  one  way— It  could  mean 
loss  of  cherished  scientific  freedom,  and  over- 
programmed,  and  unimaginative  research.  If 
we  push  too  far  the  other  way.  It  could  mean 
Investing  bUlions  of  public  dollars  on  re- 
search that  remains  Irrelevant  to  fundamen- 
tal human  need 

In  the  months  ahead,  my  Committee  will 
examine  the  balance  between  the  public  and 
scientific   Interest   in  our   vast   medical   re- 


search effort  to  determine  whether  everything 
possible  Is  being  done  to  meet  the  publics 
desire  for  Improved  prevention,  treatment 
and  cure  of  disease.  We  will  raise  such  ques- 
tions as: 

1.  What,  In  fact,  has  been  the  payoff  to  the 
public  of  the  last  2  decades  of  Investment  In 
medical  science  In  terms  of  Improved  pre- 
vention, treatment,  and  cure  of  disease,  and 
In  terms  of  improved  health  care  for  Amer- 
icans? How  can  we  Increase  this  pa'-off'' 

2.  How  responsive  Is  the  scientific  com- 
munity (and  the  Individual  scientist)  to  the 
public  when  It  selects  areas  of  research — or 
designs  projects?  Have  the  creation  of  cate- 
gorical disease  programs,  advisory  councils, 
and  freedom  of  Information  legislation  made 
research  more  responsive  to  public  Interest? 
How  do  we  develop  a  mechanism  to  assure 
the  public  a  role  In  the  development  of  re- 
search? What  Is  the  role  of  the  Congress  In 
this  regard — and  has  It  played  an  adequate 
role  given  the  open-ended  and  permanent 
legislative  authority  on  which  the  National 
Institutes  of  Health  is  based — and  which  re- 
quires minimal  congressional  overslghf 

3  What  Is  the  responsibility  of  the  research 
community  for  going  beyond  the  production 
of  new  knowledge  to  the  development  of  new 
clinical  tools,  validating  the  effectiveness  and 
usefulness  of  these  tools,  and  assuring  they 
are  available  to  the  health  care  community 
and  to  the  public  at  large?  If  the  research 
community  accepts  public  dollars,  for  ex- 
ample, on  the  grounds  that  It  ultimately  can 
cure  a  particular  disease — how  much  effort 
must  It  also  devote  to  demonstrating  the  rel- 
evance of  Its  work  to  this  disease  and  to  as- 
suring Its  work  gets  to  the  public  In  the  form 
of  better  health  care?  Should  we  not  raise 
the  stature  and  eminence  of  the  Nation's 
clinical  research  effort  to  a  par  with  the  Na- 
tion's laboratory  research  effort? 

4  How  do  researchers  and  research  admln- 
tetrators  feel  the  pressure  of  public  Interest 
and  the  need  for  better  preventive  or  clinical 
tools  In  the  day-to-day  practice  of  medi- 
cine— especially  In  areas  of  primary  care — 
when  80  many  are  Insulated  In  research  In- 
stitutions and  teaching  hospitals  Indeed,  If 
the  research  community  separates  Itself  too 
far  from  the  vast  majority  of  "routine  "  medi- 
cal encounters,  how  are  the  nature  and  ur- 
gency of  many  day-to-day  preventive  and 
clinical  needs  that  affect  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  patients  to  be  weighed  apalnst  those 
that  affect  only  a  few — and  be  translated  Into 
research  proposals? 

i  And  finally,  how  much  of  the  public's 
support  should  go  to  totally  unprogramed 
ba.<!ic  research — and  where  are  the  areas  of 
our  research  where  Congress  and  the  public 
can  legitimately  expect  a  measurable  product 
In  return  for  Its  Investment? 

We  need  to  consider  at  what  pwint  overly 
broad  definitions  of  "basic  research"  remove 
the  research  community  from  healthy  re- 
sponsibility and  accountability  to  the  pub- 
lic— and  serve  as  a  mandate  to  pursue  re- 
search agendas  without  regard  to  the  public 
Interest 

We  also  need  to  consider  whether  the  or- 
ganization of  medical  research  should  con- 
tinue along  categorical  disease  lines — or 
whether  basic  research  can  be  defined  and 
supported  In  Its  own  right — and  surrounded 
by  a  constellation  of  applied  or  categorical 
efforts. 

I  believe  the  research  community  today 
can  do  more  to  define  the  truly  basic  re- 
search and  protect  It.  while  using  Its  best 
Judgment  to  guide  the  rest  of  our  vast 
Investment  into  areas  most  likely  to  meet 
the  public's  most  urgent  needs. 

Our  Nation  has  matured  In  Its  public/ 
private  partnership  in  medical  research  to 
the  point  where  the  American  public  can 
support  a  solid  unprogrammed  basic  research 
effort — but    researchers    and    clinicians    are 
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also  obliged  to  struggle  all  the  harder  to 
iipply  this  science  to  public  need — and 
,it retch  their  work  from  laboratory  to  bed- 
"•Ide 

We  are  faced  with  grave  economic  real- 
l".es  In  health 

Indeed,  we  may  not  be  able  to  afford  to 
regard  all  publicly  supported  medical  re- 
Rfarch  as  basic— and  to  invest  along  the  en- 
tire front  of  expanding  medical  science — 
not  knowing  or  trying  to  wisely  Judge  where 
the  new  Important  discovery  will  turn  up  I 
don't  believe  we  have  the  resources  for  that — 
and  I  don't  believe  the  public  has  the  will 
to  be  that  generous  or  the  patience  to  wait 
that  long. 

The  research  community  and  the  public 
investment  In  It  have  reached  the  point 
where  a  careful  examination  of  basic  prin- 
ciples Is  In  order  By  such  an  examination. 
we  can  achieve  better  balanced  more  stable 
and  better  funding  for  medical  research  In 
this  country-  a.s  well  as  more  realistic  ex- 
pectations and  better  service  to  the  public. 

Tentative  WrrNEss  List — June  16,  1976 
Basic  Issues  in  Biomedical  ani>  Bfhavioral 
Research    Senate    Health    St'DcoMMrrrEE 

PRESIDENT'S     BIOMEDICAL     RESEAEl  H     PANEL 

Robert  H.  Ebert,  M.D  .  Dean.  Harvard 
Medical  School.  25  Shattuck  Street.  Boston. 
Mass.  02115 

Paul  A.  Marks,  M.D..  Vice  President  for 
Health  Sciences,  Columbia  University,  New 
York,  N.y. 

David  B.  Skinner,  M.D.,  Professor  and 
Chairman,  Department  of  Surgery,  University 
of  Chicago,  Chicago,  HI. 

Atty.  Benno  C.  Schmidt.  Managing  Partner. 
J   H.  Whitney  and  Company,  New  York.  N.Y. 

FYanklln  D  Murphy,  M.D.,  Chairman  of 
the  Board,  Times  Mirror,  Times  Mirror 
Square,  Los  Angeles,  Calif. 

Albert  L.  Lehnlnger,  Ph.  D  ,  DeLamar  Pro- 
fessor of  Physiological  Chemistry  and  Direc- 
tor of  the  Department,  Johns  Hopkins  Uni- 
versity, School  of  Medicine,  Baltimore,  Md. 

INDIVIDUALS 

Robert  O.  Marston,  M.D.,  President,  Uni- 
versity of  Florida,  Gainesville,  Fla. 

Professor  Walter  Rosenbllth,  Provost, 
Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology. 
Cambridge.  Mass. 

R.  Lee  Clark,  M.D..  MD  Anderson  Hospital 
and  Tumor  Institute.  University  of  Texas, 
Houston.  Tex. 
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Tentattvk  WrrNEss  List— June  17.  1976 

Basic  Issues  ik  Biomedical  and  Behavioral 

Research 

Senate  Health  Sltbcommittee 

ADMINIS'TRATION 

Theodore  Cooper.  M.D.,  Assistant  Secretary 
for  Health.  Department  of  Health.  Educa- 
tion and  Welfare.  Washington.  DC 

Mr.  James  D.  Isblster.  DirecUir,  Alcoholism 
and  Drug  Abuse  a.id  Mental  Health  Adminis- 
tration. Department  of  Health.  Education  and 
Welfare,  RockvlUe,  Md. 

Ernest  P.  Noble,  Ph.  D.,  M.D  ,  Director,  Na- 
tional Institute  on  Alcohol  Abuse  and  Al- 
coholism, Parklawn  Building.  Room  16-105, 
6600  Fishers  Lane,  Rockvllle,  Md   20852 

Donald  S.  Frederlckson,  M  D  .  Director, 
National  Institutes  of  Health.  Bethesda.  Md. 

Mr  Gene  R.  HaLsUp,  Deputy  Assistant  Sec- 
retary for  Health  Legislation.  Department  of 
Health,  Education  and  Welfare,  Washington, 
DC. 

INOrVlDUALS 

Kerr  White,  M.D.,  The  Johns  Hopkins  Uni- 
versity, Baltimore,  Md 

Lester  Breslow.  M  D.,  Dean  U.C.L.A.. 
School  of  Public  Health.  Los  Angeles.  Calif. 

Dean  Howard  H  Haltt,  Han-ard  University, 
Cambridge,  Mass. 


CARDINAL  BAUM 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President,  Arch- 
bishop Baum  has  received  his  red  hat  in 
Rome  today.  The  word  has  flashed 
around  the  globe  that  the  ceremonies  in 
St.  Peter's  have  been  completed  and  that 
the  Archbishop,  like  his  distinguished 
predecessor,  has  become  a  cardinal. 

Tlie  College  of  Cardinals  is  one  of  the 
most  remarkable  institutions  existing  in 
tlie  world  today.  Its  long  history  has  at 
times  been  obscured  by  the  particular 
brilliance  of  its  individual  members.  Its 
functions  .span  many  duties — spiritual, 
electoral,  and  legislative.  Elevation  to  the 
College  of  Cardinals  and  investiture  with 
it<  traditional  red  hat  constituted  at  one 
time  the  imposition  of  one  of  the  great- 
e.st  burdens  of  responsibility  and  the  con- 
ferring of  one  of  the  greatest  honors 
within  the  purview  of  the  Catholic 
Church. 

All  of  us  in  the  National  CapiUl  area 
rejoice,  but  are  not  surprised,  that  the 
Most  Reverend  William  Wakefiield 
Baum.  Archbishop  of  Wa.shington.  has 
received  this  honor.  We  congratulate  him 
on  this  affirmation  by  his  church  of  his 
rare  and  extraordinary  qualities  of  mind 
and  heart.  Cardinal  Baum  is  a  man  of 
such  unusual  moral  and  intellectual  stat- 
ure that  he  will  bear  the  burdens  of  his 
new  responsibilities  lightly.  The  honor? 
are  richly  deserved, 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  an  ar- 
ticle which  appeared  in  the  Washington 
Past  on  April  28  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
Tliere  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

[From  the  Washington  Post,  Apr    28.   1976) 
Archbishop  Bacm   Named  Cardinal 
I  By  Marjorle  Hyer) 
The  Most  Rev    William  Wakefield   Baum, 
archbishop    of    Washlnpton.    was    named    a 
cardinal    yesterday   by   Pope   Paul   VI.   At  49, 
the  cardinal -designate  Is  one  of  the  young- 
est prelates  in  the  recent  history  of  Catholi- 
cism to  be  named  a  prince  of  the  chiirch. 

The  archbishop  marked  his  elevation  by 
offering  the  noon  mass  at  St  Matthews 
Cathedral,  where  a  Joyous  congregation 
greeted  the  announcement  of  his  selection 
with  applause  Archbishop  Baum  himself  ap- 
peared to  be  In  an  uncharacteristically  som- 
ber mood 

Among  those  who  joined  In  acclaiming  the 
new  cardinal  at  the  ma.ss  was  the  man  whom 
he  succeeded  as  archbishop  nearly  three  years 
ago — Patrick  Cardinal  O'Boyle.  now  retired. 
The  Washington  prelat*  was  the  only 
American  on  the  list  of  19  new  cardinals,  and 
he  will  be  the  12th  living  prince  of  the 
church  In  this  country. 

All  19  will  be  instaUed  in  the  Sacred  Col- 
lege of  Cardinals  In  a  solemn  convocation,  or 
consistory,  at  the  Vatican  on  May  24 

Two  other  prelates  al.'^o  were  designated 
cardinals  by  the  pope,  but  their  names  were 
not  disclosed  They  were  named  ■'In  pectore." 
or  "within  the  breast."  by  the  pope,  a  prac- 
tice usually  Invoked  when  public  disclosure 
In  certain  parts  of  the  world  would  be  haz- 
ardous to  them  or  the  church. 

The  cardinals  named  yesterday  will  bring 
to  138  the  membership  of  the  College  of 
Cardinals,  who.se  principal  function  now  Is 
the  election  of  a  pope. 

Only    118   of   the   members  of   the   college 


are  under  the  are  of  8C.  and  thus  eligible  to 
take  part  In  such  an  election. 

ArchbLshop  Baum.  who  said  he  had  known 
of  his  elevation  since  Friday,  asked  for  the 
prayers  of  the  concrecatlon  at  yesterdays 
ma.sp  on  his  selection  "by  the  Holy  Father  to 
assist  him  in  his  mission  of  confirming  the 
faith  of  the  universal  church." 

The  congregation  of  about  300  worship- 
ers was  slightly  iart-er  than  the  usual  at- 
tendance at  midday  mass  at  the  cathedral. 
Their  spontaneous  applause  at  the  announce- 
ment was  unusual  at  a  Catholic  service 

Of  the  12  American  cardinals,  eight  pre- 
side over  dioceses  Three.  Including  Cardliial 
O'Boyle,  are  retired,  and  one  -John  Cardinal 
Wright — Is  attached  to  the  Vatican. 

Although  Pope  Paul  has  ordered  church 
prelates  to  retire  at  75,  he  has  remained 
active  despite  the  fact  that  he  will  be  79  on 
Sept.  26. 

He  Is  afflicted  with  an  obviously  painful 
arthritic  condition  He  has  recognized  the 
deterioration  of  his  health,  remarking  in 
March  to  a  crowd  gathered  in  St.  Peter's 
square  In  Rome  that  his  death  "cannot  be 
distant." 

If  this  occurs,  the  probability  Is  that  the 
new  cardinals  named  yesterday  will  partici- 
pate In  the  elertion  of  a  successor,  and  the 
nationalities  of  those  named  suggested  the 
possibility  of  a  break  In  the  long  tradition 
of  electing  only  Italian  popes. 

Only  two  Italians  were  Included  In  yes- 
terday's list,  which  will  bring  that  nation's 
membership  in  the  College  of  Cardinals  to 
36.  The  12  Americans  out-number  every 
other  national  group 

Others  In  the  college  Include  34  other 
Europeans,  26  other  North  and  South 
Americans.  12  Africans.  11  Asians,  five  from 
Oceania  and  the  two  whose  names  were 
withheld  by  the  pope. 

The  new  cardinals  Include  four  Africans, 
two  Asians,  three  Latin  Americans,  two  from 
eastern  Europe,  four  from  western  Europe 
and  one  from  New  Zealand- 
Archbishop  Baum.  a  native  of  Texas,  has 
risen  qulckiy  In  the  church  hierarchy.  He 
was  ordained  a  priest  In  1951,  and  was  named 
a  monslgnor  only  10  years  later. 

He  came  to  national  and  International 
attention  within  the  church  as  the  first  ecu- 
menical officer  of  the  U.S.  Catholic  hier- 
archy from  1964  to  1967.  These  were  the 
vears  when  centuries-old  antagonisms  be- 
tween Catholics  and  Protestants  began  to 
abate  under  the  Influences  of  the  Second 
Vatican  Council. 

Archbishop  Baum  subsequently  served  as 
chancellor  of  the  Diocese  of  Kansas  Clty- 
St  Joseph,  then  as  bishop  of  the  small  Dio- 
cese of  Sprlngfleld-Cape  Girardeau  (Mis- 
souri) and  In  1973  was  named  archbishop 
of  Washington 

Recognized  as  a  theologian  and  scholar. 
Archbishop  Baum's  administrative  style  here 
is  In  sharp  contrast  to  that  of  his  prede- 
cessor. Cardinal  O'Boyle.  a  forthright  plain- 
spoken  Irishman,  who  had  headed  the  Wash- 
ington diocese  from  Its  founding  In  1947. 
and  whose  word  was  law. 

Archbishop  Baum.  on  the  other  hand, 
qulcklv  reversed  himself  when  he  was  criti- 
cized for  buying  for  $525,000  the  Chase  man- 
sion here  for  his  official  residence  He  sub- 
sequently sold  the  mansion  and  purchased 
a  more  modest  house  in  Spring  VaUey 

He  has  had  differences,  too,  with  black 
Catholics,  who  make  up  nearly  20  per  cent 
of  the  396.000  members  of  the  Washington 
archdiocese  Twice  he  withdrew  publicly  an- 
nounced appoin:n-,ents  of  black  leaders  wh. 
were  not  acceptable  to  the  rank  and  file  of 
the  elected  B;ack  Secretariat  The  with- 
drawals came  after  prolonged  and  sometimes 
stormy  meeting.?  with  the  secretariat's  board 
Archbishop  Baum's  continuing  concern  for 
better  relations  with  persi^ns  of  other  faiths 
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was  reflected  In  his  brief  statemeot  yesterday 
In  which  he  paid  tribute  to  "(Sirlstlana  of 
other  communions,  who  together  with  us 
wait  faithfully  for  the  Lord  .  .  X  unite  with 
them,  as  well  as  all  believer*  in; the  God  of 
Abraham,  Isaac  and  Jacob  In  my  prayer  to- 
day." 

A  deeply  evangelistic  theme  has  marked 
Archbishop  Baum's  sermons  and  pastoral  let- 
ters to  his  flock. 

Pollowlng  yesterday's  mass,  tlae  cardinal- 
designate  stood  at  the  main  (Joor  of  the 
cathedral  and  assumed  the  role  that  seems 
second  nature  to  him — that  of  tbe  pastor — 
as  he  accepted  the  congratulatfons  of  the 
congregation. 

He  spoke  softly  tuid  personally  with  each 
worshipper,  his  head  bent  In  a  characteristic 
attitude  to  catch  each  word.  "I  pray  for  you 
every  day,'  an  elderly  woman  told  him  as 
she  kissed  his  episcopal  ring.  Others  pre- 
sented crosses  or  religious  medale  for  him 
to  bless. 

In  an  Impromptu  press  conference  after 
the  service.  Archbishop  Baum  expressed 
great  optimism  for  the  Church. 

I  see  a  great  flowering  of  faltb."  he  said, 
"a  deepening  of  spirituality  I  see  everywhere 
signs  of  a  second  spring  (for  the  Church)." 
Among  others  named  to  the.  College  of 
Cardinals  were  the  recently  named  successor 
to  Joszef  Cardinal  Mlndzsenty,  Archbishop 
Laszlo  Lekal  and  former  Abbot  Basil  Hume, 
mstalled  two  weeks  ago  as  CafhoUc  arch- 
bishop of  Canter^ury.  i 
The  other  new  cardinals  are:  ; 
Octavio  Antonio  Beras  Rojas^  69.  arch- 
bishop of  Santo  DomlnKo  OpUio  Rns.M,  65, 
apostolic  nuncio  In  Austria  Oluaeppe  Maria 
Senel.  69.  apostolic  nuncio  in  Portugal.  Juan 
Carlos  Aramburu.  64.  archbishop^  of  Buenos 
Aires.  Corrado  Baflle,  72,  acting^  prefect  of 
the  Sacred  Congregation  for  th«  Causes  of 
Saints  Hyaclnthe  Thlandoum.  66.  arch- 
bishop of  Dakar.  Emmanuel  rfeubuga.  61. 
archbl.shop  of  Kampala.  Joseph  Schroffer.  73, 
secretary  of  the  Sacred  Congregation  for 
Catholic  Education  Lawrence  Trevor  Plcachy. 
59,  archbishop  of  Calcutta.  Jaime  L.  Sin.  47I 
archlbshop  of  Mania  Alolslo  Lorschelder,  81 
archbishop  of  Fortaleza.  Brazil.  Reginald 
John  Delargey.  61.  archbishop  of  Wellington. 
Eduardo  Plronlo.  55,  acting  prefect  of  the 
Sacred  Congregation  for  Religious  and  Secu- 
lar  Institutions.  Victor  Razaflmahatratra,  54 
archbishop  of  Tananrlve  Domlalc  Ekndem 
59,  bishop  of  Ikot  Ekpene,  U»?ancla.  Boleslaw 
PUlplak.  74,  dean  of  the  Trtbiinal  of  the 
Sacred  Roman  Rota. 


CLEAN    AIR    AMENDMENTS 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr  President,  I  wLsh  to 
add  the  name  of  the  Senator  from  Ala- 
bama. Mr.  Sparkman.  to  the  liat  of  those 
cosponsoring  my  amendments  to  the 
Clean  Air  Act  amendments  (S.  3219).  I 
thank  my  colleague  for  his  support  in 
this  critically  important  national  Ls.sue. 

As  many  of  my  colleagues  know,  the 
policy  of  nondeterloration  called  for  by 
S.  3219  has  generated  some  of  the  most 
e.xtensive  debate  of  any  legislation  be- 
fore Congress  this  year.  Though  the  issue 
Ls  often  couched  in  environmental 
terminology  I  see  It  principally  as  a  ques- 
tion of  economics.  My  concern  is  that 
Congress  has  not  received  sufficient  in- 
formation regarding  the  effects  on  the 
economy  of  implementing  the  nonde- 
terloration policy  at  this  time. 

In  this  context,  it  Is  important  to  real- 
ize that  the  provision  of  S.  3219  dealing 
with  nondeterloration  were  fcffmulated 
for  the  most  part  from  data  which  ini- 
tially implemented  existing  EPA  regula- 
tions. In  looking  through  the  informa- 


tion that  went  Into  EPA's  rulemaking  of 
December  5.  1974.  it  is  immediately  obvi- 
ous that  we  are  dealing  with  an  Issue 
about  which  great  uncertainty  exists.  No- 
where do  we  find  the  hard  data,  cross- 
veriflcatlons  and  exactness  of  computa- 
tion, justifying  the  argument  for  man- 
dating nondeterloration. 

In  a  recent  study  series  on  socioeco- 
nomics and  the  environment,  "First 
Year  Work  Plan  for  a  Technology  As- 
sessment of  Western  Energj'  Resource 
Development.  "  the  Office  of  Energy. 
Minerals,  and  Industry  of  the  EPA.  left 
the  question  of  the  validity  of  air  qual- 
ity monitoring,  considerably  undedclded 
The  study  discusses  problems  Involved 
In  the  distances  between  meteorological 
stations  gathering  the  data,  and  con- 
cludes that  considerable  extrapolation  Is 
required  to  transform  existing  cllmato- 
loglcal  data  into  a  state  useful  for  in- 
dividual project  monitoring  Of  particu- 
lar difficulty  are  those  locations  in  re- 
gions of  complex  terrain — a  situation 
drastically  afTects  the  meteorology 

For  example,  studies  that  have  been 
made — Heimbacks.  Super,  and  McPart- 
land,  "Dispersion  from  an  Elevated 
Source."  1975 — indicate  that  dispersion 
coefficients  normally  used  In  Gaasslan 
dispersion  models  may  not  be  applicable 
for  rough  terrain.  This  EPA  sponsored 
report  concludes  that  if  this  Is  the  case. 
further  studies  are  necessary. 

Additionally,  models  and  data  needed 
for  quantitative  treatment  of  secondary 
pollutants  and  long-range  visibility  are 
not  available.  While  models  do  exist,  they 
have  not,  according  to  the  EPA  report, 
been  validated,  or.  at  least,  validated  only 
for  a  specific  region — such  as  Los 
Angeles. 

In  the  case  of  long-range  visibility,  the 
lack  of  data  on  particle  size  distribu- 
tion— again,  according  to  the  EPA  re- 
port— is  particularly  acute,  since  even 
If  concentrations  of  fine  particulates 
could  be  predicted,  their  size  distribution 
would  not  be  known.  Equally  strong  data 
Inadequacies  appear  in  Indices  of  refrac- 
tion of  various  particulates. 

These  findings  would  not  be  nearly  so 
significant  if  it  were  not  for  the  fact  that 
their  gathering  was  EPA  sponsored  and 
reported.  Ar^uch  they  avoid  the  alleged 
In-house  bias  attributed  to  Industry 
studies  of  the  same  phenomenon. 

FMrther  problems  witli  EPA's  original 
formulation  of  regulations  appear  In  a 
letter  I  recently  received  from  Kennccott 
Copper  Corp.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  it  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows. 

KUNNECOTT   COPPKB   CORP., 

Netv  York.  N.Y..  May  11. 1976. 
Hon.  Prank  E.  Moss. 
VS.  Senate. 

DiTksen  Senate  Office  Building. 
Washington.  DC. 

Dkar  Senator  Moss:  I  have  read  with  great 
interest  your  proposed  amendment  to  the 
Senate  Clean  Air  Act  blJl  and  your  speech 
about  this  to  the  Senate.  Some  few  months 
ago  I  was  reviewing  the  non-degradation 
proposals  being  made  by  the  subcr^mmlttee 
In  the  Senate  and  I  tried  to  trace  back  tbe 
various  reports  or  papers  that  were  the  bases 
for  the  EPA's  rulemaking  of  December  5. 
1974   on   uon-degradatlon.   I   found   that   a 


report  prepared  by  Haj-brldge  House,  under 
a  contract  to  Cheryl  Wasserman  In  the  Policy 
Plarmlng  Division  of  EPA.  was  a  principal 
resource  for  that  rulemaking  Harbrldge 
House  and  Its  subcontractor,  Environmental 
Research  &  Technology,  Inc.,  submitted  Its 
three  volume  report  "The  Impact  of  Proposed 
Non-Degradation  Regulations  on  Economic 
Growth  '  to  EPA  In  November.  1973. 

I  wont  burden  you  with  the  whole  report 
In  this  letter.  I  am  sending  you  under  sep- 
arate cover  Volumes  I  and  III  which  I  have. 
I  would  like  to  point  out  for  your  (losslble 
use,  however,  that  this  study,  which  was  a 
principal  resource  for  non-degradation  rule- 
making Included  a  number  of  qualifying 
statements  which  to  me  are  frightening.  Let 
me  quote  several  as  follows: 

"Moet  often,  data  limitations  prove  to  be 
the  major  stumbling  block  to  air  quality 
evaluation  studies.  This  study  Is  no  excep- 
tion. Time  and  budgetary  constraints  pro- 
hibited an  Intensive  search  for  and  evalua- 
tion of  meteorological,  emissions,  and  air 
qusUlty  data.  The  Information  actually  used 
was.  for  the  most  part,  provided  by  either 
EPA  or  Harbrldge  House  and  was  accepted 
as  the  best  information  currently  available. 
While  It  Is  not  the  Intent  of  this  document 
to  assail  the  need  for  more  accurate  data, 
shortcomings  of  the  Information  used  In 
this  study  are  considered  slgnlflcant  enough 
to  warrant  closer  examination" 

With  regard  to  the  data  used  and  the  pro- 
cedure by  which  It  was  handled,  I  offer  the 
following  quoted  excerpts. 

"For  the  Boston  area,  observations  taken 
at  Logan  airport  were  used  as  the  basts  for 
this  compilation.  Observations  recorded  at 
Parmlngton.  New  Mexico  airport  were  taken 
as  being  representative  of  the  Four  Corners 
area.  In  neither  case  was  the  Influence  of 
either  natural  or  man-made  topographic 
features  taken  Into  account 

"Baseline  emissions  for  the  Four  Corners 
area  were  taken  from  the  NEDS  data  bank. 
Generally,  these  consisted  of  large  Individ- 
ual point  sources,  physically  separated  by 
great  distances,  along  with  several  weak 
area  sources  dispersed  throughout  the 
region.  Conversations  with  personnel  In  re- 
gional EPA  offices  having  jurisdiction  over 
the  Four  Corners  AQCR,  have  indicated  that 
this  data  may  be  suspect  in  terms  of  ac- 
curacy, consistency,  and  completeness  In 
addition,  because  the  area  considered  is  so 
large  (approximately  103,000  ml.«).  complete 
geographical    coverage    was    not    possible. 

"As  Indicated  previously,  this  study  was 
performed  within  rather  severe  time  and 
budgetary  constraints.  While  It  Is  under- 
stood that  the  allocation  of  available  funds 
for  examining  environmental  problems  must 
necessarily  be  tightly  controlled.  It  should 
be  recognized  that  the  Implications  of  the 
proposed  regulations  are  both  far  reaching 
and  highly  complex.  It  Is  therefore  consid- 
ered desirable  that  some  of  the  more  out- 
standing limitations  of  the  study— fostered 
by  Impo.sed  time  and  budgetary  con- 
straints— be  presented  here 

"First  and  foremost  of  the  limitations  to 
the  study  Is  to  be  found  in  the  general  ap- 
proach to  evaluating  the  proposed  regula- 
tions. As  defined  In  Section  1.3.  the  ap- 
proach focuses  on  answering  the  following 
question  'Are  the  proposed  strategies  com- 
patible with  anticipated  economic  growth?" 
Given  that  severe  prtosure  for  economic  de- 
velopment exists,  and  given  the  reliance  on 
a  fossil  fuel  energy  supply,  coupled  with  an 
imperfect  emission  control  technology.  It 
would  seem  that  perhaps  a  more  realistic 
approach  to  an  evaluation  of  non-degrada- 
tion control  strategies  Is  to  be  found  by 
answering  the  question  Can  anticipated 
economic  growth  be  managed  so  as  to  com- 
ply with  the  requirements  of  the  proposed 
regulations?'  ThU  latter  approach  has  two 
very  slgnlflcant  advantages  over  the  former: 
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1.  It  places  the  Impetus  for  air  resource 
management  on  a  selective  process  of  land 
use  control  (as  Is  Implied  by  the  proposed 
regulations) .  and 

2.  It  offers  a  more  definitive  Indication  of 
the  viability  of  the  proposed  regulations 
within  the  existing  national  economic  struc- 
ture. 

"Despite  these  advantages,  this  latter  ap- 
proach was  abandoned  because  both  the 
scope  of  work  and  level  of  detail  required  by 
a  study  of  this  tVTpe  were  considered  pro- 
hibitive in  the  face  of  Imposed  constraints. 
"Another  major  limitation  to  the  study  Is 
the  omission  of  consideration  and  of  the 
•transportation'  pollutants  (CO.  NO,,  and 
HC).  As  economic  development  proceeds, 
transportation  demand  will  undoubtedly  In- 
crease. Inasmuch  as  the  major  air  pollution 
problem  In  many  areas  of  the  country  is  due 
to  transportation  activity,  the  most  slgnlfl- 
cant aspect  of  industrial  development  may  be 
Its  effect  on  transportation  demand.  Despite 
the  fact  that  the  proposed  regulations  do  not 
address  the  question  of  Increased  concen- 
trations of  the  transportation  pollutants, 
limits  set  by  existing  federal  and  state  stand- 
ards could  easily  provide  a  very  real  con- 
straint to  Industrial  development  by  limiting 
mobility. 

"A  third  major  limitation  stems  from  con- 
sideration of  the  various  time  averaging  pe- 
riods for  which  pollutant  concentrations  are 
specified.  The  most  limiting  averaging  time 
for  a  given  pollutant  within  a  given  source 
configuration  Is  very  strongly  dependent  on 
the  strength  and  proximal  locations  of  In- 
dividual sources.  This  makes  determination 
of  the  most  limiting  time  averaging  period 
a  necessary  first  step  In  defining  air  quality 
limitations  to  growth  for  specific  regional 
configurations.  Ideally,  this  determination  is 
made  through  a  detailed  analysis  of  either 
ambient  air  quality  data,  or  dispersion  model 
results.  As  indicated  previously,  this  was  not 
done  for  either  the  Boston  or  Four  Corners 

area. 

"The  final  outstanding  limitation  to  the 
study  is  the  lack  of  a  thorough  evaluation  of 
the  data  used.  Any  analytical  study  Is  only 
as  good  as  the  data  permits,  and  obtaining 
good  emissions  and  air  quality  data  Is  a 
universal  problem  However,  bad  data  can  be 
compensated  for.  only  If  It  Is  recognized  as 
Inadequate  or  Inaccurate.  In  either  ca.se.  a 
reasonablv  comprehensive  evaluation  of  the 
data  is  alwavs  In  order.  Time  constraints 
simply  did  not  allow  this  evaluation  to  be 
made." 

It  seems  to  me  that  this  Is  another  In- 
stance In  which  EPA  could  be  said  to  have 
used  as  the  principal  resource  for  rulemak- 
ing of  far  reaching  significance,  a  report 
which  within  Itself  cautions  against  such 
\ise.  It  would  seem  that  a  thoroughgoing  In- 
vestigation of  the  technical  support  docu- 
ment and  of  the  reports  on  which  It  was 
based  would  be  In  order  before  Congress  con- 
siders non -degradation  laws  which  may  be 
based  on  a  series  of  documents,  each  In  Its 
own  way  sufficiently  suspect  to  cause  grave 
concern. 

Yours  very  truly. 

I   n   Pick  ERIN  r.. 


pansion  of  the  policy  of  nondeterloration 
is  also  suspect.  Such  being  the  case,  the 
Congress  would  be  well  advised  to  take 
tlie  1-year  last  look  my  amendments  call 
for. 


OLD   NINETY    SIX   AND   STAR    FORT 
NATION.\L  HISTORIC   SITE 


Mr.  MOSS.  Mr  President,  the  message 
is  clear  that  our  knowledf^e  and  interpre- 
tation of  monitored  pollution  data  is  un- 
clear. We  simply  do  not  have  .'sufficient 
information  in  this  important  area  to 
justify  the  kind  of  all-encompassing  eco- 
nomic overhauling  that  S.  3219  will  en- 
tail. If  the  point  has  been  made  that 
large  gathering  and  Interpretative  gaps 
appear  in  the  initial  EPA  regulations, 
then  surely  further  study  Is  justified  by 
the  national  effort  called  for  by  the  com- 
mittee bill.  II  the  regulations  are  .^^uspert 
then  the  committee  policy  of  further  ex- 


Mr.  THURMOND.  Ml'.  President,  on 
May  13,  19  .'6,  tiie  Senaie  passed  S.  :^642, 
a  bill  I  spon:iored  to  authorize  the  estab- 
lk,liment  ol  the  Ninety  Six-Star  Fori  Na- 
tional Historic  Site  m  South  Carolina.  I 
was  pleased  that  my  disiuiguished  col- 
league in  the  Senate  from  Soutli  Caro- 
lina, Mr.  HoLLiNGS,  and  eight  otlier  Sen- 
ators joined  with  me  a£  cosponsors  in 
support  ol  tills  very  worihwiuie  proposal. 
Naturally,  I  am  gratified  thai  the  Sen- 
ate gave  itte  unanimous  approval  to  tins 
bill,  and  I  hope  the  Hou^e  will  soon  do 
likewise.  Similar  legislation,   introduced 
by    Congressman    Butler    Derrick,    in 
whose  district  the  site  is  located,  has 
been  favorably  reported  from  the  House 
Interior  Committee  and  is  pending  on 
tlie  House  Calendar. 

Mr.  President.  Ninety  Six  was  one  of 
the  locAl  points  of  the  American  Revo- 
lutionary War  in  the  South,  as  weU  as 
being  the  cultural,  trade,  and  judicial 
center  of  the  Carolina  frontier  in  the 
1800's.  The  site  embodies  numerous 
unique  and  nationally  .signif.cant  his- 
toric resources.  I  am  convinced  that  it 
will  be  a  meaningful,  valuable  addition  to 
the  national  park  system,  which  will  be 
en.io%ed  and  cherished  by  many  visitors 
in  the  future. 

Recently,  the  Honorable  Sam  P.  Man- 
ning, a  member  of  the  South  Carolina 
Hou.se  of  RepresenUtiv&s  from  Spartan- 
burg County,  and  a  respected,  knowl- 
edgeable historian,  prepared  a  resolution 
in  support  of  the  Ninety  Six  National 
Historic  Site  proposal.  This  resolution 
has  been  adopted  by  the  State  American 
Revolution  Bicentennial  Commission  and 
the  South  Carolina  General  .Assembly.  I 
commend  it  to  my  colleagues  as  an  ex- 
cellently written,  scholarly  presentation, 
which  summarizes  the  importance  of 
Ninety  Six  and  Star  Fort  in  the  Ameri- 
can Revolutionary  War. 

Mr.  President,  in  behalf  of  Senator 
HoLLrNGS  and  myself.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  thl=  resolution  be  printed 
in  the  Record 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

A  CoNcrRRrNT  RESOLtmoN 
Expressing    support    of   the   South    Carolina 
General  Assemblv  for  the  approval  and  de- 
velopment of  the  "Old  Ninety  Six  and  Star 
Fort  National  and  Historical  Park" 
Whereas,    the    South    Carolina    American 
Revolution     BlcentennLil     Commission     has 
passed  the  following  resolution : 

Whereas,  Ninety  Six,  South  Carolina,  is 
one  of  the  historic  site  of  the  nation;  and 

Whereas,  to  understand  the  American  P.*v- 
olutlon  It  Is  Important  to  be  aware  that  the 
srene  of  battle  moved  from  New  England  t« 
the  Middle  Atlantic  States  In  1776  and  to 
Georgia  and  the  CaroUnas  In  1779  and  that 
the  great  battles  at  Kings  Mountain,  Cow- 
pens,  OuUford  Court  House.  Ninety  Six  and 
Eutaw  Springs  led  to  the  victory  at  York- 
town,  Virginia,  and  Independence:  and 


Whereas,  two  quotes  are  appropriate  to 
remember:  General  Cornwallls  who  com- 
manded m  South  Carolina  an  mvadinp  and 
conquering  army  of  over  6  000  British  regu- 
lars, a  regiment  of  German  Japers  and  loyal- 
ist regiments  from  .several  other  states  ad- 
monlshed  one  of  his  officers. 

"You  know  the  Importance  of  Ninety  Six. 
Let  that  place  be  in  ycur  constant  care." 

At  the  Centennial  ceremony  lor  the  Battle 
of  Cowpens  sponsored  b.\  the  thirteen  orig- 
inal states  and  Te:inessee  the  following  quote 
from  the  great  American  historian  George 
Bancroft  of  Ma-ssachusetts  Is  given  from  his 
speech  at  the  75th  anniversary  at  Kings 
Mountain ; 

•■The  vlctorv  gained  at  the  Palmetto  Fort 
bv  Moultrie  was  the  bright  and  the  morning 
star    which  went  before  the  declaration  of 
American  independence  Wherever  the  camp- 
fires  of  the  emigrant  shall  light  up  the  forest 
of    the    West,    wherever   the   history   of   our 
countrv  is  honestly  told,  wherever  the  strug- 
gles or' brave  men  In  the  cause  of  humanity 
are  respected,  high  honor  will  be  rendered  to 
the  triumph  at  King's  Mountain  and  at  Cow  - 
pens     and    to    that    sad    victory    at    Eutaw 
Springs,    where    the    voice    of    exultatton    is 
chastened  bv  sorrow  for  the  brave  who  fell   ' 
Whereas.     Ninety    Six     was    the    British 
Gibraltar     on     the     southern     frontier,     its 
famous  commanders  included  Lord  Rawdon, 
later   the   Viceroy   of   India.    Colonel   Nisbet 
Balfour  of  Scotland  who  was  elected  to  Par- 
liament m  1790  and  In  1803  wa.s  promoted  to 
fuU    General    in   the   British   Army,   ana   the 
famous  lovallst   leader.  Colonel  John  Harris 
Cruger  of  New   York   City  who   commanded 
during  the  epic  .selge  of  1781.  The  battles  and 
victories  before  Yorktown  strongly  relate  to 
It     particularlv    Kings    Mountain.    Cowpens^ 
Augusta    and    Eutaw    Springs.    The    siege    of 
Ninety  Six  was  an  epic  battle  of  great  cour- 
age on  both  sides. 

Whereas,  Cowpens  and  Eutaw  Springs  were 
among  the  six  battles  of  the  Revolution  for 
which  the  Contlnenta:  Congress  atuhorized  a 
gold  medal  In  honor  of  the  victor.  For  the 
victorv  at  Eutaw  Spr.ngs  the  presentation  of 
a  gold  medal,  a  British  standard  capturea  at 
the  battle  and  a  British  cannon  captured 
either  at  Cowpens  or  Augusta  with  proper  in- 
scription were  to  be  given  to  General  Greene. 
Whereas,  Augusta,  Georgia  was  also  the 
scene  of  an  epic  siege  the  area  Is  now  covered 
bv  homes  and  buildings  of  the  City  of  Au- 
gusta. In  contrast  Ninety  Six  retains  its 
wTlderness  appearance  The  Star  Fort  at 
Ninetv  Six  Is  the  best  preserved  earthern  Fort 
of  the  American  Revolution  period:  and 

Whereas,  in  the  Colonial  period  Ninety  Six 
provided  protection  lor  the  frontier  and  such 
interesting  and  heroic  figures  as  Abraham,  a 
slave  who  was  offered  his  freedom  m  1761  11 
he  would  carrv  the  message  to  Charleston  of 
an  Indian  attack  which  he  did  and  his  free- 
dom was  awarded  him  by  the  General  Assem- 
bly: and 

Whereas,  m  1775  the  first  members  of  the 
Provincial  Congress  from  Ninety  Six  who 
lived  nearbv  included  Patrick  Calhoun,  the 
lather  of  John  C.  Calhoun,  and  Francis  Sal- 
vador whose  home  was  within  five  miles  of 
Ninety  Six  who  was  the  first  member  of  the 
Jewish  faith  elected  to  a  parliamentary  body 
in  the  western  world  and  the  first  to  give  hla 
life  In  the  Revolution;  and 

Whereas,  m  November,  1775.  at  Ninety  Six 
in  a  pitched  engagement  between  torles  and 
patriots  James  Birmingham  wa.-,  the  Ameri- 
can to  die  In  the  cause  of  national  independ- 
ence In  battle  south  of  Boston.  Massachu- 
setts; and 

Whereas.  Ninetv  Six  relates  strongly  to  the 
historic  period  of  1780-81  In  which  such  leg- 
endary- figures  as  General  Nathanael  Greene, 
the  "Fighting  Quaker"  from  Rhode  Island, 
Count  Koscluszko,  the  Polish  Patriot,  Col- 
onel John  Eager  Hovrard  and  431  members  of 
the  Marvland  and  Delaware  Line  and  Conti- 
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neiual  Troope  from  Virginia  ana  North  Caro- 
lina and  Stat«  Mllltla  from  SAith  Carolina 
and  Georgia  participated  In  thf  epic  siege  of 
1781.  Lieutenant  Colonel  "Llght^orse  Harry" 
Lee.  father  of  Oeneral  Robert  bI  Lee.  General 
Andrew  Pickens  and  many  oth««  gained  last- 
ing fame,  including  the  grandfather  of  Alex- 
ander Stephens  of  Georgia  whothad  his  hand 
cut  off  by  a  tory  In  the  battle;  a(d 

Whereas.  In  the  epic  siege  it  Ninety  Six 
the  patriot  attackers  and  the  Batish  and  loy- 
alist defenders  fought  with  ^eat  courage. 
The  Americans  were  under  thelcomnvand  of 
Major  General  Nathanael  Greefie  of  Rhode 
Island  and  the  loyalist  or  British  defenders 
were  under  the  command  of  l^olonel  John 
Harris  Cruger  who  was  a  memjer  of  one  of 
the  famous  families  of  New  Yofk  State  that 
sided  with  the  King.  Both  hl»  grandfather 
and  uncle  served  as  Mayor  of  Niew  York  City 
and  his  brother,  Henry,  served  as  a  member 
of  Parliament  who  after  the  Revolution  re- 
turned to  America  and  was  elected  to  the  New 
York  State  Senate.  Colonel  Cfruger's  wife 
was  a  member  of  the  famous  Oeiancey  fam- 
ily of  New  York.  Cruger's  codimand  con- 
sisted of  150  men  who  were  members  of  the 
Second  Battalion  of  the  New  Vork  Volun- 
teers. 200  veterans  of  Aliens  } New  Jersey 
Volunteers,  and  200  Royal  Mllltla  recruited 
from  South  Carolina.  The  loyalist  volunteers 
from  New  York  and  New  JersejF  had  served 
their  King  for  over  Ave  years  and  were  among 
the  most  experienced  soldiers  o(f  the  Revo- 
lution. They  qualified  as  experli|nced  veter- 
ans of  war.  « 

Whereas,  the  development  of  ihe  historic 
Ninety  Six  Star  Port  area  Is  desej^rlng  of  na- 
tional Interest  and  the  support  offthe  Ameri- 
can people  because  It  relates  not  bnly  to  the 
heritage  of  one  state  or  region  |jut  to  the 
nation;  and  I 

Whereas,  The  South  Carollnaf  American 
Revolution  Bicentennial  Con^lsslon  Is 
pleased  to  hear  that  the  memBers  of  the 
Star  Fort  Historical  Commlsslonl  who  pres- 
ently own  700  acres  of  this  beautiful  and 
historic  area  are  desirous  of  doiiatlng  It  to 
the  Federal  Government  so  thai  It  may  be 
developed  as  a  national  historic  park;  and 
Whereas,  the  Advisory  Board  ©n  National 
Parks.  Historical  Sites,  Bulldlngsrand  Monu- 
ments which  Is  composed  of  dfetlngulshed 
citizens  from  across  this  nation  ^as  formally 
recommended  to  the  Secretary:  of  Interior 
that  the  700  acres  at  historic  Ntiiety  Six  be- 
come part  of  our  national  park  system;  and 
Whereas.  Senator  Strom  Tharmond  and 
Senator  Ernest  F.  Holllngs  of  South  Caro- 
lina and  Congressman  Butler  Derrick  of 
South  Carolina  have  Introduced  appropri- 
ate legislation  both  in  the  United  States 
Senate  and  In  the  United  States  House  of 
Representatives  which  would  achieve  these 
purposes  and  would  formally  create  the  "Old 
Ninety  Six  and  Star  Port  National  Historical 
Park."  Now.  therefore. 

Be  it  resolved  by  the  South  Carolina  Amer- 
ican Revolution  Btcentermlal  Commission 
that  It  does  formally  express  Its  active  sup- 
port for  such  legislation  which  would  pro- 
vide for  the  development  of  the  historic 
Ninety  Six  area  as  a  national  park  which 
would  be  designated  as  the  "Old  Ninety  Six 
and  Star  Fort  National  and  Historical  Park." 
Now,  therefore. 

Be  It  resolved  by  the  Hou.se  pf  Represen- 
tatives, the  Senate  concurring:  ' 

That  the  Oeneral  Assembly  do^s  hereby  ex- 
press approval  of  the  Resolution  pt  the  South 
Carolina  American  Revolution  ilcentennlal 
Commission  and  that  the  Generjil  Assembly 
does  hereby  endorse  the  appro ifal  and  de- 
velopment of  "The  Old  Ninety  a|x  and  Star 
Fort   National   and   Hlstorlcaf  Pij-k." 

Be  It  further  resolved  that  dupjlcate  origi- 
nals of  this  resolution  be  mailed  to  the 
President  of  the  United  States,  the  members 
of  South  Carolina's  Congressional  Delega- 
tion, the  Secretary  of  Interior  and  to  such 


other    distinguished    Americans   as   may    be 
deemed  appropriate. 


CONSERVATION  PROGRAMS 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I  had 
the  honor  of  appearing  before  a  Minne- 
sota Energy  Agency  hearing.  May  10. 
1976,  in  St.  Paul.  This  hearing  was  one  of 
five  held  across  the  State  In  Detroit 
Lakes.  Duluth.  Mankato,  St.  Cloud,  and 
St.  Paul,  to  review  the  energy  outlook  for 
the  upiJer  Midwest. 

It  gave  me  the  opportunity  to  address 
a  number  of  my  own  concerns  with  our 
energy  situation — particularly  our  grow- 
ing reliance,  nationally,  on  imported  oil 
I  also  summarised  the  results  of  Minne- 
sota's very  aggressive  initiatives  in  en- 
ergy conservation.  Quite  frankly,  the 
Mirmesota  legislature  can  take  a  lot  more 
credit  for  developing  Innovative,  success- 
ful conservation  programs  than  either 
Congress  or  the  administration.  This  Is 
particularly  true  in  the  area  of  natural 
gas  conservation.  Despite  facing  very 
mild  shortages — much  less  than  most 
areas  of  the  Nation — Minnesota  is  phas- 
ing out  tlie  use  of  natural  gas  as  a  boiler 
fuel  by  utilities  and  in  decorative  \ava\ 
lamps. 

The  hearing  was  chaired  by  Mr.  John 
Millhone.  director  of  the  State  energy 
agency. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  my  testimony  before  the  Min- 
nesota Energy  Agency  hearing  on  May  10 
be  printed  in  the  Record 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows : 

Statement  by  Senator  Hubert  H.  Humphrey 
Mr.  Millhone  and  other  panel  members:  I 
want  to  first  congratulate  Mr.  MUlhone  and 
his  staff  at  the  Minnesota  Energy  Agency. 
They  have  put  together  an  excellent  Report 
on  our  State  energy  situation.  This  la.  I 
understand,  the  first  of  a  biennial  series  of 
such  reports  designed  to  help  the  Governor, 
the  legislature,  consumers  and  the  Con- 
gressional Delegation  identify  and  deal  with 
emerging  energy  problems  before  they  be- 
come serious. 

This  report  bears  out  the  great  hopes  which 
Governor  Anderson  and  the  legislature  held 
for  our  new  Energy  Agency  when  established 
during  the  1974  Session. 

The  report  focuses  quite  clearly  on  the 
two  realities  of  our  current  energy  situa- 
tion— the  accelerating  demaiid  for  energy 
and  the  diminishing  security  of  supplies  to 
satisfy  that  demand. 

In  a  true  sense,  Minnesota's  energy  demand 
and  supply  situation  mirrors  our  National 
circumstance. 

Nationally,  the  Federal  Energy  Administra- 
tion projects  a  40  percent  rise  In  energy  de- 
mand over  the  next  decade.  Much  of  this  In- 
crease win  occur  In  the  commercial  and  In- 
dustrial sectors.  In  part  due  to  our  continued 
economic  recovery. 

In  Minnesota.  Mr.  MlUhone's  staff  projects 
a  42  percent  rise  In  demand  over  this  same 
period.  Similarly,  the  leading  sectors  will  be 
commercial  and,  especially.  Industrial  energy 
end-users. 

Nationally,  the  PEA  projects  a  continued 
reliance  on  oil  and  natural  gas  as  primary 
energy  sources — with  coal,  however  rising  In 
Importance  at  the  expense  of  natural  gas. 
Much  of  this  coal  wUl  produce  electricity 
which  will  be  Increasingly  used  by  Industry 
In  place  of  primary  fossil  fuels. 

In   Minnesota    we   see   similar  projections 


with  one  minor  exception.  In  1985.  a  slightly 
greater  portion  of  our  energy  wUl  be  in  the 
form  of  electricity.  And  that  electricity  wUl 
be  produced  with  a  greater  than  average  con- 
tribution from  coal. 

Minnesota  and  the  entire  Nation  also  share 
another  characteristic — a  heavy  dependence 
on  Imported  energy.  And  In  each  case,  locat- 
ing secure  energy  supplies  Is  the  single  most 
Important  energy  Issue  we  face. 

Nationally,  we  now  Import  almost  40  per- 
cent of  our  petroleum;  and  a  good  portion  of 
this  Is  from  relatively  Insecure  middle-east- 
ern OPEC  sources  Here  In  Minnesota,  about 
one-half  of  our  oU.  and  25  percent  of  all  our 
energy  Is  from  Canada;  we.  too.  are  In  the 
midst  of  seeking  new.  secure  sources  for  that 
oil. 

My  good  friend.  Senator  Mondale.  and  I 
have  been  working  closely  with  the  four  Min- 
nesota-area refineries  to  develop  a  new  sup- 
ply mechanism.  They,  m  conjunction  with 
several  Canadian  pipeline  companies,  are  ag- 
gressively exploring  construction  of  a  link 
from  Prince  Rupert.  B.C.  to  Edmonton— en- 
abling Minnesota  to  receive  Alaskan  or  other, 
foreign,  oil  In  place  of  Canadian  oil. 

A  major  hurdle  which  the  refiners  must 
deal  with.  Is  bridging  any  shortfall  before 
the  Prince  Rupert  line  Is  completed.  As  you 
know,  our  refineries  are  first  priority.  Despite 
that  status,  however,  they  could  experience 
shortfalls  from  1978  on,  until  the  new  line 
is  completed,  due  to  declining  Canadian  ex- 
ports. A  variety  of  alternatives  exist  to  cover 
that  shortfall— Including  extensive  swaps 
with  Canadian  oil  companies,  and  adjust- 
ments In  Canada's  oU  export  schedule  to  re- 
flect progress  towards  a  permanent  solution 
Discussions  of  these  alternatives  are  under- 
way by  the  refiners  and  Canadian  officials 
now. 

Turning  to  natural  gaa.  we  face  perma- 
nently tight  supplies  Canadian  reserves  are 
not  being  fuUy  renewed,  and  the  best  we  can 
expect  Is  for  Canada  to  honor  existing  gas 
supply  contracts. 

By  curtailing  powerplant  use  of  natural 
gas,  Minnesota  has  taken  an  extremely 
potent  conservation  step  We  will  benefit, 
also,  from  the  very  aggressive  past  activities 
of  Northern  Natural  Gas  Company  In  acquir- 
ing new  Interstate  supplies. 

The  net  eflect  on  our  g.»s  supplies  Is,  that 
existing  gas  customers  will  not  face  curtail- 
ment through  1980 — but  few  new  customers 
will  be  able  to  acquire  natural  gas  hookups 
In  Minnesota. 

Nationally,  the  gas  supply  situation  Is 
much  worse.  Curtailments  could  run  as  much 
as  10  percent  this  next  winter,  and  total 
supplies  could  be  off  25  percent  by  1980.  One 
solution  to  these  Impending  shortages  Is  for 
Congress  to  raise  prices  Just  for  new  natural 
gas  supplies.  This  would  eliminate  distor- 
tions now  caused  by  varying  inter-  and  Intra- 
state prices,  and  Increase  the  financial  Incen- 
tives for  successful  gas  exploration 

Now  natural  gas  prices  could  be  Increased 
In  a  variety  of  ways  short  of  deregulation — 
ways  designed  In  particular  to  minimize  the 
financial  Impact  on  consumers.  For  example. 
Congress  could  link  new  gas  prices  on  a 
B.T.U.  basis  to  the  average  price  of  oil— 
with  provisions  to  hold  down  residential  gas 
rates. 

Other  alternatives  exist,  too.  for  avoiding 
serious  gas  shortages. 

Senator  Mondale  and  I.  for  example,  are 
sponsoring  legislation  to  bring  North  Slope 
gas  across  Canada  to  Minnesota  and  the  mid- 
west. This  new  line,  which  could  be  In  place 
by  1982.  would  supply  up  to  1  2  trUlton  cubic 
feet  of  gaa  annually  to  the  "lower  48'. 
predicts  the  FEA. 

This  pipeline,  however,  will  not  be  a  sub- 
stitute for  somewhat  higher  gas  prices  as 
a  stimulus  to  supply  It  will.  In  fact,  provide 
only  6  percent  of  our  estimated  1982  demand. 
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And  It  will  be  5  or  6  times  more  expensive 
than  current  interstate   natural   gas. 

The  emerging  natural  gas  shortage  here, 
and  nationally.  Is  a  major  concern.  But  I 
am  even  more  concerned  with  Congressional 
inaction  on  natural  gas.  We  have  now  spent 
a  year  seeking  to  resolve  the  natural  gas 
pricing  Issue  without  success.  I  sometimes 
have  the  feeling  that  It  Is  Congress,  and  not 
OPEC  cr  our  own  wasteful  use  of  gas,  which 
is  the  real  culprit  In  our  natural  gas 
situation. 

Before  moving  on,  I  want  to  note  that  I 
am  seeking  to  have  mUk  drying's  natural  gas 
priority  Increased  by  the  FPC.  It  Is  now 
natural  gas  priority  «7— and  wUl  face  cur- 
tailed supplies  with  even  a  mild  shortage. 
Milk  drying  should  be  In  priority  class  2— 
the  category  presently  assigned  to  other, 
similar  agricultural  processes.  The  FPC  Is 
deliberating  on  my  request  to  Increase  milk 
drying  s  priority.  We  may  hear  their  decision 
shortlv. 

Members  o'  the  panel  here  and  the  entire 
Legislature  deserve  congratulations  for  the 
excellent  energy  conservation  legislation  you 
pa,ssed  recently.  Minnesota  showed  Itself  a 
leader  In  conservation  by  Including  Insula- 
tion standards  in  our  building  code  over  a 
year  ago — the   first  State   to  do  so. 

And  to  my  knowledge,  we  are  also  the  first 
State  to  bain  decorative  gas  lamps  and  to 
establish  standards  for  solar  devices. 

In  passing  the  Energy  Policy  and  Con- 
servation Act  in  December,  Congress  man- 
dated auto  and  appliance  efficiency  stand- 
ards. We  established  programs  to  cut  oil 
Imports  by  up  to  one-third  by  1980.  Other 
legislation  requiring  additional  coal  con- 
versions by  utilities,  and  better  building  In- 
sulation, should  be  passed  this  session.  And 
there  are  many  other  conservation  proposals 
being  seriously  considered  too.  Including  an 
accelerated  waste  recycling  program  as  called 
for   In   S.   2439,   which   I   authored. 

What  Congress  sought  to  do  last  December 
In  the  Energy  Policy  and  Conservation  Act 
was  build  flexibility  Into  our  National  con- 
servation effort.  I'm  delighted  with  our  prog- 
ress here  In  carrying  out  the  intent  of  that 

bill. 

1  am  not  happy,  however,  with  the  hard- 
and-fast  5  percent  conservation  target.  This 
figure  will  have  to  be  interpreted  with 
flexibility  m  WashlngUin 

It  Is  simply  unrealistic  to  expect  an  ex- 
panding Minnesota  with  lt,s  energy-lnteivslve 
taconlte  Industry  and  agriculture  to  meet 
the  same  relative  target  as  a  State  'ike  Mas- 
sachusetts, which  is  losing  Jobs  and  workers 
to  the  rest  of  our  Nation  Thev  can  easily 
meet  what  may  be  an  impossible  target  for 
Minnesota,  and  that  should  be  recognized 
In  Washington. 

It  Is  mv  hope.  Incidentally,  that  the  states 
be  permitted  to  conduct  all  energy  outreach 
activities.  We  are  starting  to  see  a  prolifera- 
tion of  consumer  energy  conservation  pro- 
grams by  ERDA,  the  FEA  and  the  Depart- 
ments of  Commerce  and  Agriculture. 

This  duplication  Is  unnecessary.  Energy 
outreach  activities— like  the  successful  agri- 
culture outreach  program — can  best  be 
funded  from  Washington,  but  conducted 
from  the  State  level. 

Let  me,  finally,  turn  to  solar  energy  for 
a  moment. 

You  know  of  my  strong  conviction  that 
solar  energy  can  play  a  large  role  as  a  future 
energy  source.  The  Administration  has  pro- 
jected a  funding  approach  designed  to  have 
solar  energy  provide  only  two-tenths  of  one 
percent  of  our  1985  energy  supply. 

We  can  do  better. 

Last  month,  I  introduced  the  Solar  Enerpy 
Act  of  1976.  drafted  to  provide  for  a  5-fold 
increase  In  this  contribution  of  solar  power 
to  our  energy  needs  In  1985.  Twenty-seven 
Senators  cosponsored  this  legislation  and  last 
Wednesday,  the  Senate  Interior  Committee 
unanimously  approved  It. 


Tlie  bill  provides  .some  $280  miraon  in 
research  funds  during  n.scal  year  1977  for 
solar  energy.  More  importantly,  it  establishes 
a  program  "to  reduce  the  price  of  electricity 
produced  with  solar  power  by  1986  to  com- 
parability with  household  electricity.  This 
program  is  based  on  extensive  work  by  Cal 
Tech's  Jet  Propulsion  Lab.  by  N.-^SA  ar.d  by 
ERDA  on  the  so-called  solar  cell.  If  their  time 
table  Is  correct,  we  are  only  a  decade  away 
from  true  energy  independence. 

Let  me  review  briefly  our  efforts  to  locate 
the  Solar  Energy  Research  Institute  here^ 
I  met  two  weeks  ago  with  repre-.entatives  of 
the  State,  private  industry  and  the  University 
of  Minnesota  who  will  be  developing  our 
SERI  proposal.  If  we  can  strike  the  proper 
balance  between  State  and  National  and  cor- 
porate interests-and  I  think  we  can— we 
have  a  good  chance  of  landing  SERI. 

In    summary,    let    me    emphasize    several 

points  for  you. 

First  It  Is  vita!  that  discussions  between 
our  oil  refiners  and  Canadian  officials  be 
undertaken  now  to  ensure  Minnesota  a  con- 
tinued supply  of  oil  until  a  permanent  solu- 
tion to  the  Canadian  oil  cutoff  Is  formed. 
Equally  important,  our  refiners  must  con- 
tinue evaluating  other  solutions  even  as 
they  proceed  with  further  study  of  the  Prince 
Rupert  proposal 


VALENTYN  MOROZ 
Mr   BUCKLEY.  Mr.  President,  during 
the  past  6  vears.  many  of  my  colleagues 
have  called  our  attention  to  the  ca.se  ol 
Valentvn  Moroz.  the  Ukrainian  historian 
imprisoned  in  the  Soviet  Union.  Senator 
Taft  has  introduced  Senate  Resolution 
67    which  is  ccsponsored  by  myself  and 
lo'  other  Senatons,  calling  for  "the  free- 
dom   and    safety    of    Valentyn    Moroz. 
Similar  resolutions  in  tlie  House  of  Reu- 
resentatives  have  the  support  and  co- 
sponsorship  of  over  80  House  Members. 
Last  week  it  was  learned  that  Valentyn 
Moroz  ha.s  been  transferred  to  Moscow  s 
Serbsky  Institute  of  Forensic  Psychiatry. 
Moroz  who  was  convicted  of  "anti-Soviet 
propa^-anca  and  agitation"  m  1970.  was 
originally  sentenced  to  6  years  in  prison 
3  years  in  a  labor  camp,  and  5  years  of 
exile  He  has  .spent  the  6  years  m  Vladi- 
mir Pri.son,  claimed  by  many  dissidents 
to   be   the   worst   prison    in    the    Soviet 
Union   In  protest  of  some  of  the  condi- 
tions that  have  earned  Vladimir  Prison 
its  reputation,  Moroz  undertook  a  14o- 
dav  hunger  strike  in  1974.  He  was  sched- 
uled to  be  transferred  to  a  labor  camp  on 

June  1.  ^,      ...„ 

Tl-iis  latest  action  by  Soviet  authorities 
seems  to  indicate  that  they  plan  to  have 
Moroz  declared  criminally  insane  and 
committed  indefinitely  to  a  psychiatric 
prison  "hospital"  where  he  will  be  sub- 
ject to  drugging  and  the  oUier  horrors  of 
jDsychiatric  "hospitals"  in  the  Soviet 
Union.  In  March.  Leonid  Plyushch,  the 
Ukrainian  mathematician  who  himself 
spent  21-.  vears  in  a  psychiatric  hospital. 
testified  before  the  House  Subcommittee 
on  International  Organizations  about 
the    horrors    and    treatments    in    these 

hospitaLs.  ^  ,,  , 

Harvard  University  ha.s  offered  Valen- 
tyn Moroz  a  position  as  lecturer.  Presi- 
dent Derek  C.  Bok  of  Harvard  has  writ- 
ten to  Mr.  Moroz  on  two  occasions  in- 
forming him  of  this  offer 

I  have  joined  with  three  of  my  col- 
leagues in  circulating  a  "Dear  Colleague- 
letter  asking  fcr  cori-ners  of  a   letter 


to  Secretary  Brezhnev  protesting  this 
treatment  of  Moroz  and  a.sking  that 
Moroz  be  released  and  allowed  to  take 
the  position  at  Harvard  University. 

The  seriousness  of  the  situation  is 
beyond  question.  I  am  confident  that  my 
colleagues  and  the  Senate  will  express 
their  concern  and  disapproval  of  this 
late^st  violation  of  human  rights  by 
Soviet  authorities. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  text 
of  the  Reuters  report  concerning  Valen- 
tyn Moroz  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  ob.iection.  the  reix)rt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Reuter  s  Report 
Moscow.  May  18.  Reuter —Dissident 
Ukrainian  Historian  'Valentyn  Moroz  ha-s  been 
moved  to  the  Soviet  Union's  leading  in* tltute 
of  criminal  psychiatry-  after  spending  nearly 
six  years  in  Jail,  his  wife  said  today 

Moroz,  39.  was  accused  of  Ckramlar.  na- 
tionalism and  sentenced  in  1970  to  sl\  years 
In  prison,  three  in  a  labor  camp  and  five  In 
Internal  exile  He  was  due  to  complete  the 
prison  term  at  Vladimir,  ea-st  of  Moscow,  on 
June  1. 

Mrs.  Ralsa  Moroz  told  Western  correspond- 
ents here  that  officials  of  the  Interior  Min- 
istry's medical  service  informed  her  today 
that  her  husband  had  been  transferred  to 
Moscow's  Serbsky  Institute  of  Forensic  Psy- 
chiatry. 

The  Serbsky  Institute  has  been  frequently 
accused  by  dissidents  of  declaring  critics  of 
the  regime  to  be  insane,  and  several  promi- 
nent dissenters  have  passed  through  its  doors 
at   -,  arious  tunes 

The  move  could  mean  that  Moroz.  vvhose 
mental  health  has  not  previotisly  been  ques- 
tioned, could  be  committed  indefinitely  to  a 
psychiatric  prison  hospital  instead  of  going  to 
a  iaijor  camp,  which  is  considered  more  le- 
nient than  prison. 

Mrs.  Moroz  told  a  press  c^rJerence  here 
that  her  husband  last  wrote  to  her  from 
Vladimir  i:.  Mirch 

She  came  to  Moscow  yesterday  from  her 
home  town  of  Ivano-Frankcvsk  In  the 
Ukraine  to  find  out  here  he  was.  after  being 
t.oid  earlier  this  month  that  he  was  in  an 
unspecified  medical  institution. 


GENOCIDE  IS  .^„N  INTEE!^ATIONAL 
CRIME 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  geno- 
cide IS  a  crime  punLshabl;  under  inter- 
national law.  This  is  tlie  basic  statement 
of  the  first  article  of  the  Genocide  Con- 
vention and  one  that  many  people  be- 
lieve is  not  true.  I  contend  that  the  only 
suitable  place  to  combat  this  un.mstifi- 
able  crime  is  on  an  international  level. 

Genocide  is  a  concern  of  not  one  na- 
tion as  an  individual  entity,  but  the  com- 
munity of  ail  nations.  This  crime  involves 
the  senseless  slaughter  of  masses  of  peo- 
ple. It  is  a  threat  to  all  society  and  should 
be  dealt  with  severely.  When  will  the 
United  States  see  that  to  join  with  the 
other  82  nations  m  signing  this  treaty 
is  the  only  way  to  effectively  prevent  gen- 
ocide? 

Some  people  feel  that  such  a  treaty 
will  sap  the  rights  of  the  State  and 
merely  add  more  power  to  the  Federal 
Government.  This  is  not  true.  Like  other 
treaties  it  would  be  sipned  on  the  ad- 
vice and  consent  of  the  Senate,  giving 
each  State  the  voice  that  it  constitu- 
tionally deserves  in  deciding  tire  policy 
of   o-ar  Nation.   The   United  States  has 
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freely  signed  many  InteriKitlorml  treat- 
ies— one  being  to  protect  -mJ-  Ironi  be- 
ing slaughtered  In  our  seas.  Surely  hu- 
man beings  deserve  the  same  protection. 
Mr  President  82  nations  hlive  attested 
to  the  fact  that  genocide  is  jin  interna- 
tional crime  by  signing  this  treaty.  The 
United  States  can  still  redeeih  Itself  If  it 
moves  quickly  and  ratifies  tile  Genocide 
Convention  now 


MEXICO  PROMISING  LONG-TERM 
ECONOMIC  OUTLOOK 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  our  eco- 
nomic relations  with  Mexico  are  among 
the  most  Important  to  our  country. 

Mexico  and  the  United  States  not 
only  share  a  common  border;  we  also 
share  common  problems  aqd  common 
prospects.  | 

It  is,  therefore,  particularly  gratify- 
ing to  take  note  of  severall recent  re- 
ports of  the  extraordinarily!:  promising 
long-term  economic  outlook  lor  Mexico. 
I  should  also  like  to  point  |>ut  in  this 
connection  that  the  adminl|tratlon  of 
President  Echeverrla  Is  pursuing  a  pol- 
icy of  encouraging  foreign  investment 
and  that  Jose  Lopez  Porting  who  will 
succeed  President  Echeverrla  in  Decem- 
ber, has  announced  that  he  ivill  follow 
the  same  policy. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  there 
be  printed  in  the  Record  two  speeches 
by  Mexico's  outstanding  Ambassador  to 
the  United  States,  His  Excellency  Jose 
Juan  de  Olloqul,  as  well  as  f©ur  articles 
from  the  Journal  of  Commence. 

There  being  no  objection,  tbe  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record 
as  follows:  | 

Addricss  by  His  Excellency  xHEiAMBASSADoR 
OF  Mexico  Jose  Juan   de  OLi^om  Before 
THE    United   States   Naval    Aoademy,   An- 
NAPOLLs.  Md   April  21,  1976        \ 
Gentlemen.   I   am  pleased  for* the  oppor- 
tunity  to   visit   this  Institution  Which   Is  so 
rich  in  tradition  and  history,  arti  to  be  able 
to   address    today    those    who    rtoresent    its 
most   priced   product.    Indeed,    l^^la   In    this 
acfdemy  where  an  Important  parCtof  the  past 
and  of  the  future  of  the  United  siates  comes 
together  In  the  present.  | 

I  can  think  of  no  better  topic  1|)  spealc  of, 
where  we  also  will  And  a  rich  Jjast  being 
today  structured  Into  a  hopeful  fiture,  than 
of  my  country:  Mexico.  I 

The  history  of  Mexico  Is  the  llstory  of  a 
people  who  have  continuously  si^uggled  to 
achieve  dignity.  Mexico  has  had  ^  turbulent 
past  which  It  has  derived  its  unique  sense  of 
history.  % 

Which  other  country  can  clalpi  the  two 
most  Important  prehlspanlc  en«)lres-  The 
mayan  and  the  toltec.  We  wer^  the  most 
powerful  colony  in  the  Amerlcaai  The  new 
Spain.  I 

Mexico  was  the  colony  from  Ivhlch  the 
Philippines  and  Puerto  Rico  wereicolonlzed. 

We  have,  however,  had  some  sa4  moments 
In  our  history  as  well.  1 

We  fought  for  eleven  years  lii  order  to 
achieve  Independence.  What  followed  was  a 
relentless  striving  to  find  an  appropriate  for 
form  of  government,  that  unfortunately  In- 
stead of  coming  to  fruition,  evolved  Into  a 
dictatorship. 

We  had  not  resolved  this  affair  when  we 
suffered  an  American  invasion  in  1846  and 
the  loss  of  half  of  our  territory.  With  this 
behind  us  we  set  out  to  write  a  liberal  con- 
stitution, that  would  clearly  define  the  man- 
ner In  which  the  nation  would  govern  itself. 


However,  we  had  barely  begun  to  build  the 
structure  of  the  nation  when  we  suffered  a 
second  Invasion  by  the  troops  of  Napoleon 
III  and  a  new  empire  was  established  In 
Mexico.  With  an  austrlan  archduke  Unp>osed 
as  ruler.  Incidentally  the  two  emperors  we 
have  had,  we  have  executed. 

A  struggle  ensued  to  defeat  the  empire  and 
to  continue  the  work  of  constructing  a 
sovereign  nation  with  freedom  and  oppor- 
tunity for  all,  however,  once  again  the  re- 
actionary forces  would  have  their  last  at- 
tempt to  prevent  this  goal  of  the  Mexican 
people  and  helped  to  sustain  In  power  Por- 
firlo  Diaz  who  ruled  our  nation  for  30  years. 
When  the  people  of  a  nation  decide  that 
their  moment  of  liberation  has  arrived, 
nothing  can  prevent  its  fulfillment  and  so 
It  happened  in  Mexico  In  1910,  year  when 
the  revolution  began.  The  Mexican  revolu- 
tion was  bitterly  fought  for  eleven  years  at 
a  human  cost  of  more  than  one  million  Uvea 
out  of  a  population  of  15  million.  It  repre- 
sented the  revindication  of  Just  demands 
and  aspirations  of  all  the  Mexicans. 

In  1917  the  people  of  Mexico  gave  them- 
selves a  social  document  (the  first  In  modern 
times  of  this  nature)  which  defined  and 
guaranteed  our  most  precious  values,  both  as 
a  nation  and  as  Individuals,  this  vital  docu- 
ment Is  still  our  most  Important  achieve- 
ment: The  Mexican  constitution 

At  this  point  In  our  history  we  had  finally 
acquired  a  sense  of  Identity;  we  knew  more 
clearly  who  we  were  as  a  people,  and  where 
we  stood  as  a  nation.  We  earned  at  a  dear 
price  the  right  to  be  sovereign. 

We  have  Institutionalized  our  achieve- 
ments by  establishing  the  necessary  organi- 
zations which  are  required  to  become  a  mod- 
em nation;  In  such  a  manner  that  It  would 
reflect  our  own  customs  and  values.  It  la 
from  this  point  on  that  the  governments  of 
the  revolution  have  governed  in  peace  for 
the  people. 

We  have  developed  our  nation  and  our 
sense  of  nationality.  As  far  as  land  mass  we 
are  the  13th  biggest  Nation  on  the  earth; 
we  boast  all  kinds  of  climates  Our  geography 
Is  varied:  snow  pikes;  mountains:  deserts 
and  Jungles.  We  possess  most  mineral 
resources. 

We  do  not  imitate  anyone.  We  are  62 
million  Mexicans;  we  wUl  be  115  In  25  years 
and  more  than  200  before  we  can  reverse  the 
trend,  although  we  had  begun  a  very  success- 
ful planned  parenthood  program  where  each 
couple  decides  the  size  of  their  family.  We 
are  a  homogeneous  population  within  our 
own  diversity.  In  effect  racial  discrimination 
Is  allien  to  us. 

In  the  field  of  health,  we  have  devised  a 
system  of  social  medicine  to  provide  hos- 
pitals, medicine  and  doctors  to  Mexican  citi- 
zens. Just  to  quote  some  statistics,  in  the 
period  from  1945-48  the  overall  death  rate 
was  17.8;  In  the  period  from  1966  to  1969  thU 
rate  had  decreased  to  8.9  and  In  1972  U  stood 
at  8  2  Water  sewage  as  well  as  drinking  water 
has  been  assured  for  all  but  the  remotest 
villages.  Vaccination  campaigns  are  under- 
taken every  year  Every  aspect  of  preventive 
and  curative  medicine  has  been  given  the 
fullest  attention  The  results  are  twofold: 
The  number  of  children  who  survive  has  In- 
creased, and  life  expectancy  has  risen  to  62 
years,  compared  to  66  for  men  In  the  United 
States  and  38  In  many  nations  of  Asia 

In  the  field  of  welfare,  legislation  has  been 
enacted  to  assure  all  workers  a  decent  wage 
and  reasonable  working  conditions.  Under  a 
housing  program   established   in   Mexico  we 


scarce  resources  of  the  nation,  such  that  the 
budget  for  the  armed  forces,  (army,  navy  and 
air  force)  is  less  than  30  percent  of  the 
budget  of  the  department  of  education  alone. 
The  results  are  a  dramatic  decrease  In  the 
rate  of  Illiteracy  from  over  60  percent  In  1930 
to  about  20  percent  In  1975;  we  have  trained 
at  present  close  to  400  thousand  teachers  and 
we  are  building  new  school  rooms  at  the  rate 
of  two  every  hour. 

Today  Mexico  Is  the  16th  nation  In  the 
world  In  area;  the  13th  in  population;  13th 
In  gross  national  product;  Mexican  produc- 
tion of  goods  and  services  exceeds  that  of 
Sweden.  Holland  and  Switzerland,  among 
others;  the  largest  Spanish  speaking  nation 
In  the  world  We  are  the  first  world  producers 
of  silver;  we  export  more  than  three  billion 
dollars  of  goods  every  year,  to  100  countries, 
and  50%  of  our  exports  are  manufactured 
goods;  we  are  5th  among  the  nations  with 
the  largest  artificially  Irrigated  area;  14th 
in  extension  of  roads;  we  have  come  In  one 
single  year  from  being  an  Importer  of  oil  to 
an  exporter  and  we  are  the  13th  producer  of 
this  product  In  the  world.  Oil  will  not  be  a 
constraint  on  our  development.  This  I  can 
assure  you. 

Today  Mexico  Is  firmly  united  as  a  people 
and  as  a  nation  We  are  more  respected  and 
more  respectable  than  ever.  Our  moral 
stature  Is  known  and  recognized  In  all  Inter- 
ixatlonal  Institutions  and  conferences. 

Mexico's  voice  has  always  reflected  its  own 
historical  quest  for  social  Justice  and  free- 
dom, and  therefore  It  Is  heard  through  the 
third  world. 

The  relations  between  Mexico  and  the 
nations  of  the  world  have  evolved  along 
with  our  national  experience,  and  in  a  his- 
torical context  they  have  been  dialectical. 
Pot  more  than  a  century  we  suffered  the 
political  and  economic  designs  of  the  great 
powers  of  the  world.  We  now  demand  respect 
for  our  sovereignty  and  we  wish  to  share 
with  all  countries  Justice,  equity  and  peace. 
We  sustain  In  the  International  arena,  with- 
out any  reservations,  the  principles  of  the 
Mexican  revolution:  Judicial  equality  of  all 
nations,  non-intervention  In  the  Internal 
affairs  of  nations,  and  self-determination  of 
peoples. 

In  the  International  field  Mexico  has  been 
very  active  In  the  construction  of  a  new 
International  economic  order;  In  the  devel- 
opment of  autonomous  programs  for  family 
planning,  as  a  mean  to  achieve  population 
control  without  loss  of  liberty  or  dignity;  w© 
have  proposed  the  establishment  of  an 
International  food  bank:  we  have  suggested 
reforms  in  the  monetary,  agricultural,  in- 
dustrial and  trade  fields  And  reforms  ac- 
companied by  action  to  accelerate  disarma- 
ment and  present  the  possibility  of  a  nuclear 
tragedy. 

In  the  law  of  the  sea  conference  we  have 
played  an  Important  role,  which  reflects  our 
Interest  and  natural  situation  Mexico  has 
6.260  miles  of  coastline  which  represent  one 
of  Its  most  precious  natural  resources.  We 
believe  that  as  such  it  Is  the  legitimate 
patrimony  of  the  people  of  Mexico  and  It  Is 
therefore  the  function  of  the  government  to 
assure  Its  preservation  and  careful  exploita- 
tion. 

Mexico  looks  out  to  the  Pacific,  to  the 
Atlantic  and  has  a  tip  in  the  Caribbean,  this 
Is  a  unique  situation.  The  oceans  do  not 
separate  us  from  other  nations,  rather  they 
constitute  a  common  element  which  unites 
us  with  other  peoples  and  nations. 

We  have  had  30  years  of  uninterrupted 
economic  growth,  a  record  yet  to  be  sur- 
passed by  a  developing  oountry.  We  are  rec- 


are  nearlng  the  goal  of  building  100.000 
home  for  workers  every  year.  The  social  se- 
curity system  In  Mexico  Is  probably  the  mr«t      ^1 •  J  ^^ 

comprehensive  and  cheapest  of  any  JLrTe^y  °JT.        *'"°"''''  ^^^  Z?'"^  *"  *  ''•'"°°  ^'l"' 

without  infringing  on  the  freedom  and^eh^'  "  ''^?"^  economy  which  Is  reflected   In   Us 

of  the  individual                   "e«a<"n  and  rights  excellent  credit  rating.   We   are   one  of   the 

Of  the   revolution   have   spent   many   of   the  rate  has  not  being  modified  [n  22   years  v^^ 


ft  vis  the  dollar,  and  the  peso  continues  to 
have  an  unlimited  convertlbUlty.  as  well  as 
considered  a  strong  currency.  Our  reserves, 
our  economy  and  the  bright  prospects  ahead, 
are  the  best  assurances  that  the  peso  will  not 
be  devalued. 

Mexico  has  been  a  leader  In  many  field.-:. 
suffice  It  to  say  that  the  denuculearlzatlon 
treaty  of  Latin  America  bears  the  n.^me  of 
the  location  of  our  department  of  foreign 
affairs:  Tratado  de  Tlatelolco.  We  believe  In 
the  Integration  of  the  Latin  American  re- 
gion: we  are  founding  members  of  the  Latin 
American  free  trade  organization;  we  par- 
ticipate m  the  Andean  group,  and  we  believe 
In  the  Inevitability  of  Simon  Bolivars  dream. 
Our  good  relations  with  the  United  States 
are  the  result  of  a  long  Journey  filled  with 
changes  and  adjustments.  We  wish  to  main- 
tain this  spirit  of  cordiality  and  to  Improve 
upon  It.  Mexico  Eisplres  In  Its  relations  with 
the  United  States  to  satisfy  its  legitimate 
aspirations;  we  wish  a  more  balanced  rela- 
tionship. Mexico  as  a  foreign  nation  has 
developed  Its  own  mechanisms  of  negotia- 
tion which  should  not  be  mistaken  as  mech- 
anisms of  confrontation. 

Today  Mexico,  as  a  result  of  Its  social 
revolution  and  the  work  of  Its  people,  has 
both  pride  and  hope:  We  look  upon  our 
accomplishments  with  pride  and  face  the 
future  with  great  expectations.  Furthermore, 
we  have  the  most  important  element:  the 
will  to  grow  and  we  are  going  to  grow.  We 
are  going  to  grow  with  social  Jtistlce  and 
liberty. 

Together  the  people  and  the  government 
of  Mexico,  have  solved  difficult  problems  In 
the  past.  We  shall  continue  to  do  so  In  the 
future. 

We  believe  In  the  destiny  of  Mexico,  and 
we  work  towards  It  We  believe  that  we  will 
have  a  Mexico  In  which  wealth  will  be  bet- 
ter distributed;  a  Mexico  in  which  every 
child  will  have  a  home:  a  school;  food,  and 
the  hope  to  grow  up  to  fulfill  his  wishes  and 
contribute  to  society:  we  like  to  think  of  a 
Mexico  that  will  employ  all  of  Its  resources 
towards  the  achievement  of  a  Just  society; 
we  like  to  think  of  a  Mexico  united  by  strong 
bonds  to  Its  brothers  In  Latin  America;  we 
like  to  think  of  Mexico  as  a  good  friend  to 
all  the  nations  of  the  world,  we  like  to  think 
of  a  Mexico  that  although  pursuing  economic 
development,  reaffirms  In  unequivocal  terms 
that  It  aspires  to  preserve  Its  political  sov- 
ereignty and  to  maintain  Its  cultural  herit- 
age above  and  beyond  any  material  progres,s; 
finally,  we  like  to  think  of  a  Mexico  that 
can  say  to  Its  neighbor  to  the  north,  on  the 
occasion  of  Its  two  hundred  year.s  of  inde- 
pendence, that  In  a  spirit  of  mutual  respect 
and  understanding  of  our  aspiratlon.'^,  as  well 
as  our  desires  to  be  free  to  determine  our 
own  future,  that  we  are  friends  of  the  United 
States,  that  we  are  good  friends  and  sincere 
friends  of  the  American  people. 
Thank  you. 

Some   Oonstoerations    on    Mexico-United 
States  Relations 

Ladles  and  gentlemen,  historically  the  re- 
lations between  Mexico  and  the  Unlt«d  States 
have  been  based  upon  inequality  and  myth. 

It  Is  therefore  appropriate  that  on  the  oc- 
casion of  the  200th  anniversary  of  the  In- 
dependence of  this  great  Nation,  we  review 
the  relations  between  our  two  countries  in 
the  hope  that  the  dlaletlc  process  which  haf 
taken  place  will  be  accelerated  by  a  greater 
understanding  and  a  more  active  role  played 
by  you  as  future  diplomats 

"That  Is  one  of  the  challenges  for  American 
diplomats  In  the  next  200  years:  to  work 
toward  the  elimination  of  gross  Inequalities 
among  the  nations  of  the  world,  and  to  de- 
stroy the  m\-ths,  which  have  served  as  as- 
sumptions for  111  fated  policies:  equal  part- 
ners dealing  with  realities  will  assure  a  more 
stable  world  order  conducive  to  peace 


The  examination  of  some  historical  facte 
I  believe  will  throw  some  light  a^  to  the  ori- 
gin of  these  myths. 

Let  us  now  present  both  parties  In  the  dia- 
log and  to  present  them  m  their  historical 
context. 

On  the  one  hand  we  have  a  newly  born 
country:  Mexico  that  has  just  broken  Its 
bonds,  after  three  centuries  of  colonial  do- 
main, from  Spain.  The  independence  move- 
ment was  finally  attained  due  to  the  fact 
that  several  favorable  circuirLstances,  both 
external  and  internal,  coincided  to  make  this 
movement  possible 

Before  analyzing  the  peculiar  circum- 
stances, political  and  Ideological  that  pre- 
vailed before  independence,  it  is  also  neces- 
s.iry  to  briefly  sununarlze  the  colonial  herit- 
age of  both  peoples.  Mexico  was  first  con- 
quered and  then  colonized  by  a  group  of 
hardy  and  Impetuous  soldiers  of  fortune 
that  came  from  Spain  However,  one  must 
also  bear  in  mind  that  Spain,  at  the  time  of 
the  Mexican  conquest,  was  not  a  modern  na- 
tion In  the  full  sense  of  the  word,  but  a 
mosaic  of  small  and  feudal  kingdoms,  duchies 
and  countries. 

This  explains  partly  the  very  different  char- 
acters of  various  regions  of  Mexico,  that  are 
not  only  separated  by  climate  and  geography, 
but  by  the  cultural  heritage  derived  from 
the  region  of  Spain  whence  their  forebear.^ 
came  from  and  from  the  traits  of  the  natives. 
One  must  also  remember  that  the  Span- 
lards  had  Just  expelled  the  Arabs  from  their 
own  territory  In  1492,  whe:.  America  was  dis- 
covered by  Christopher  Columbus.  This  long 
war,  700  years,  to  reconquer  their  territory 
provided  them  with  the  political  background 
to  Institutionalize  the  recently  acquired  ter- 
ritory overseas  All  of  them  felt  themselves  to 
be  of  noble  ancestry  and  they  had  war  as 
their  main  occupation.  Wliat  they  had  con- 
quered was  theirs  to  use  a:id  abuse  America 
v-ras  El  Dorado;  the  land  where  one  could 
get  rich  easily  and  fast,  naturally  if  one  could 
stirrtve. 

In  the  Continent,  and  particularly  in  Mex- 
ico, the  Spaniards  found  a  large  group  of 
tribes,  highly  organized  and  fairly  advanced. 
from  the  political  and  social  point  of  view, 
but  backward  m  their  technological  achieve- 
ments Therefore,  the  conquest  of  Mexico 
was  made  possible  by  the  superior  technol- 
ogy of  the  Spanish  conquerors.  The  colonial 
economy  was  bond  upon  the  Indian  tribes 
which  provided  an  almost  inexhaustible 
source  of  cheap  labor  used  to  exploit  the 
rich  silver  mines,  and  the  vast  haciendas  that 
were  Riven  to  the  Spanish  conquerors  by 
imperial  grant.  They  brought  with  them, 
from  the  peninsula,  the  absolutlsUc  concep- 
tion of  political  and  social  institutions.  Au- 
thority derived  from  God  himself,  the  king 
and  his  commands  were  sacred  and  not  to  be 
discussed:  one  owed  allegiance  to  his  majesty 
and  gladly  sent  i.  of  ones  income  of  the  land. 
mines  and  property  that  one  had  as  a 
royalty  owed  to  the  king.  Only  those  born  in 
the  Spanish  peninsula  usually  occupied  po- 
litical positions  of  responsibility;  power  al- 
wavs  rested  in  the  throne  itself. 

This  system,  as  old  fashioned  and  rigid 
as  it  sounds,  was,  nevertheless,  realistic 
enough  to  function  for  three  hundred  years, 
during  which  time  it  dominated  the  insti- 
tutions of  the  territory  that  was  known  as 
New  Spain.  I  empha-^ize  the  New  Spain 

On  the  other  hand,  the  British  parliamen- 
tary tradition  was  brought  with  the  coloniz- 
ers of  the  northern  portion  of  the  hemi- 
sphere, the  Indian  tribes  of  these  regions 
dia  not  have  either  the  numbers  of  tne  or- 
ganization to  prove  advantageous  to  the 
colonizers  so.  instead  of  using  them  and  mix- 
ing with  them  as  the  Spaniards  did.  they 
were  expelled  from  their  lands  and,  even- 
tually annihilated.  The  Spanish  conquerors 
did  not  question  the  king's  right  to  rule;  the 
English   colonizers  knew  their  rights,   orga- 


nized  themselves   following  the   democratic 

tradition  of  England,  established  popular  as- 
semblies and  resisted  taxation  without  rep- 
resentation. The  American  colonists  created 
a  new  concept  o'  political  Institution  and 
eventually  achieved  nationhood  in  such  a 
fashion  that,  henceforth,  it  became  a::  ex- 
ample  for  many  countries  of   the   world 

One  must  bear  these  facts  and  differences 
in  mind  throughout  my  brief  intervention. 
They  explain  many  of  the  events  that  fol- 
lowed 

In  fact,  we  can  say  that  the  legacy  of 
Spanish  coloniali'^m  was  a  society  organized 
to  facilitate  the  extraction  of  precious  metals, 
creating  an  imbalance  in  the  inner  economic 
structures,  because  :t  was  orient-ed  for  expert. 
With  Independence,  the  lllustrat.ed  des- 
potism of  the  Spanish  government  was 
merely  substituted  by  dictatorships  of  re- 
gional leaders  know  as  Caudillos.  General  An- 
tonio Lopez  De  Santa  Anna,  who  lost  the 
Mexlcan-Amer;ca:i  War  and  who  signed  the 
transfer  of  the  Gasden  Strip,  portrays  very 
clearly  the  image  of  the  local  OaudiUo.  He 
was  President  of  the  Republic  of  Mexico 
eleven  times.  I  repeat  eleven  times  between 
the  years  of  1832  and  and  the  year  of  1855. 
During  the  £.rst  fifty  years  of  independent 
life  Mexico  had  fifty  governments,  most  of 
them  having  claimed  power  by  way  of  coups 
d'etat.  In  total:  frcm  the  period  of  independ- 
ent life  Mexico  has  had  89  presidents.  They 
have  been  aided  from  1821  to  1976  by  186 
secretaries  of  foreign  relations. 

It  would  be  out  of  the  question  to  go  Into 
detail  about  the  political  transformation  of 
Mexico  and  its  relations  with  the  United 
States  at  the  beginning  of  Mexico's  inde- 
pendent life.  However.  It  Is  important  to 
point  out  that  Mexico's  struggle  for  inde- 
pendence lasted  eleven  years  and  that  of 
the  United  States  lasted  two  years. 

The  structure  of  the  ec^.nomy  of  Mexico 
was  totally  disrupted  after  independence. 
The  production  of  minerals,  particularly 
silver,  wat  reduced  in  half  and  foreign  trade 
sufiered  a  similar  decline.  The  decline  of  the 
mining  centers  was  siccompajiied  by  a  de- 
cline in  the  trade  between  the  cities  of  Mex- 
ico: the  atmosphere  of  uncertainty  and  of 
danger  to  individuais  that  afflicted  large  por- 
tio:is  of  the  Mexican  countryside  after  1810 
drastically  reduced  the  profits  of  agriculture 
and  its  output. 

Economic  decline  and  social  violence  in 
the  countryside  were  the  malM  factors  that 
contributed  to  political  instability.  And  this 
phenomena  in  its  own  terms  intensified  the 
e'^oiiomic  and  social  problems  thus  creating  a 
vic1-i:e  circle. 

ITais  framework  of  political  instability  was 
not  conducive  to  fundamental  changes  m 
the  institutional  and  juridical  structures  in- 
herited from  Spain,  in  fact,  the  courts  kept 
functioning  as  ti.ey  did  during  the  colonial 
period  Both  the  military  and  the  church 
groups  kept  their  privileges  and  the  hated 
taxes  of  Indian  villages  (tribute  indlgena) 
continued  to  be  the  main  source  of  revenue 
of  the  central  government.  Ir.  politics,  as  well 
as  in  the  economic  and  social  institutions 
the  breakdown  of  the  old  system  was  not  re- 
placed by  new  Institutions  that  could  take 
their  place  but,  on  the  contrary,  the  old  vices 
were  inherited  and  the  old  virtues  were  for- 
gotten. 

This  weakness,  the  political  a:;d  economic 
chaos,  was  fully  realized  by  the  Government 
of  the  Unit^-d  States  whc  took  advar.tage  of 
the  situation  and  the  reiatlcits  between  both 
countries  became  increasingly  sour,  rerml- 
natine  in  the  Mexican-.'Vmerlcan  War  ot  184€ 
to  1848.  The  Treaty  of  Guadalupe-Hidalgo 
.signed  on  the  second  day  of  February  of  1848 
gave  the  Urlted  Stat.es.  the  victor,  more  than 
half  of  the  Mexican  territory.  In  fact  the 
territories  of  what  wa^  then  known  as  Texas. 
New  Mexico,  and  California  were  2,400.000 
square  kilometers,  I  might  mention  that  the 
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present  area  of  the  Mexican  territory  Is  only 
two  mllUon  square  kilometers. 

From  the  territory  taken  from  Mexico  the 
moderii  States  of  Texas.  New  Mexico.  Oolo- 
rado.  Arizona.  California.  Utah,  part  of  Ore- 
gon, and  part  of  Wyoming,  were  carved. 

This  sobering  experience  and  the  French 
Invasion  with  Maximilian's  short  lived  em- 
pire from  1862  to  1867.  brought  about  funda- 
mental changes  to  the  Mexican  Institutions. 
A  bureaucracy  was  developedj  new  economic 
policies  were  devised;  the  t^x  and  revenue 
systems  were  revamped  thf  relatlo-.s  be- 
tween goverrunent  and  othef|  sectors  of  the 
nation  were  altered.  A  profflund  transfor- 
mation In  the  way  In  which  political  author- 
ity respnnded  to  social  conflfct  was  Intro- 
duced with  the  movement  Biown  as  the 
reform,  where  the  figure  of  Prfsldent  Juarez 
wa*  dominant. 

Later  on  and  on  the  economf 
the  dictatorship  of  General  Po 
fundamental  change  In  the  entire  policy  of 
the  government  took  place.  For  example,  to 
stlmulat*  the  modernization  of ' 
economy,  a  change  was  made  fro 
elgn  capital  directly  In  the  for|| 
which  had  increased  the  public 
high  levels,  to  a  new  policy  of  dli 
efforts  to  attract  foreign  capital  directly 
toward  productive  activities  inlthe  form  of 
foreign  investment.  J 

The  great  structural  chanj|es  brought 
about  by  these  Investments  wye  the  crea- 
tion of  a  national  railway  and  i-allroad  sys- 
tem. The  railroads  encouraged  liew  agricul- 
tural activity.  Cheap  transpor^tlon  was  a 
good  Incentive  to  foreign  investment,  par- 
ticularly In  the  northern  portl^i  of  Mexico 
where  mines  could  now  be  econpmlcally  ex- 
ploited. The  railroads  gave  the  Central  gov- 
ernment the  military  capacity  t^  e.-iforce  Its 
decisions  and  to  Improve  commuBlcatlons  be- 
tween the  various  regions  of  th^  nation,  as 
well  as  creating  among  the  ellt§  a  cohesive 
sense  of  nationality.  | 

In  fact,  the  prestige  wlthlrf  the  armed 
forces  of  General  Porfirlo  Dla«  who  ruled 
Mexico  for  30  years,  from  1880  ^to  1910,  was 
the  best  dlsuaslve  to  avoid  arreted  rebellion 
In  this  manner  the  Incentives: for  political 
conflict  were  considerably  redi^ced  and  po- 
litical  stability  was  achieved.    . 

Mexico,  at  the  end  of  the  JtlX  century 
did  not  have  enough  capital  reBources,  due 
to  the  political  Instability  whlci  existed,  to 
carry  forth  a  program  of  fast  modernization 
without  foreign  assistance  Undfr  these  cir- 
cumstances of  Instability,  centralization  was 
Inevitable,  and  It  led  to  a  dictatorship.  For- 
eign Investors  required  peace  and  assurances 
In  exchange  for  their  participation  In  the 
growth  of  the  country.  A  strong  natloml 
government  was  the  best  guarantee  for  their 
Investments:  and  the  military  establl."*hment 
as  well  as  the  rural  police  were  effective 
means  to  exercise  political  power.  They  dis- 
couraged democratic  activity  and  even  the 
slightest  manifestation  by  worker  move- 
ments, particularly  In  the  new  Industries 
that  were  financed  by  foreign  capital,  were 
repres.sed. 

Thus,  by  1911  the  United  States  had  direct 
Investments  amounting  to  616  million  dollars 
In  Mexico,  and  29  million  In  Indirect  Invest- 
ment. Of  these,  by  far,  the  heaviest  invest- 
ments had  been  In  the  railroads,  as  had  been 
the  case  In  the  United  States,  and  In  the 
mines  and  smelting  Installations:  41'r  of 
the  American  capital  had  poured  Into  rail- 
roads and  38'7r  Into  the  mines.  Before  the 
revolution,  the  United  States  had  65'v.  of 
the  total  foreign  capital  In  Mexico,  followed 
by  Great  Britain  which  at  the  time  had  19%. 
In  this  there  was  a  parallel  with  the  situa- 
tion of  the  United  States  and  Great  Britain. 
The  conditions  and  concessions  made  to 
foreign  capital  had  been  so  generous  that 
thev  created  serious  difficulties  for  new  for- 
eign Investors,  not  only  that,  but  several 
high    officials   of   the   Mexican   Government, 


expressed  publicly  and  pruately  that  the 
domlnmnce  of  American  capital  In  the  Mexi- 
can economy  was  beginning  to  limit  danger- 
ously th"  .  apsclty  of  the  government  to  freely 
set  forth  economic  policies,  as  well  as  af- 
fecting the  political  and  social  institutions 
of  the  country. 

Foreign  investments  and  principally 
American  capital  along  with  the  privileged 
groups,  created  the  basis  for  a  cohesive  Mexi- 
can elite,  and  created  at  the  same  time  the 
conditions  for  social  and  political  conflict 
Particularly  Agparlan  conflict,  since  the  ne.v 
Incentives  for  agriculture  had  made  {Kiesl- 
ble  a  revival  of  the  haciendas  as  economi- 
cally feasible  units  based  upon  large  tracts 
of  lands  and  the  exploitation  of  the 
peasants. 

The  revolution  of  1910  once  again  dis- 
rupted the  economic,  social  and  political 
structure  of  the  nation  creating  a  chaos 
not  unlike  that  of  the  first  years  of  Inde- 
pendence. However,  the  constitution  of  1917. 
written  by  the  victorious  revolutionary  fac- 
tions, did  In  fact  provide  the  legal  frame- 
work In  which  social  Justice  and  equality 
could  be  dispensed  for  all  Mexicans  It  was 
upon  this  most  modern,  most  flexible,  and 
socially  advanced  legal  Instrument  that  mod- 
ern Mexico  was  founded.  Modern  communi- 
cations and  the  non-interference  of  foreign 
powers— who  were  occupied  elsewhere  fight- 
ing a  war  In  Europe — gave  the  Mexican  peo- 
ple the  chance  to  attain  national  unity  and 
to  devise  their  own  political  Institutions, 
created  by  Mexicans  them^lves  and  respond- 
ing to  their  own  realities. 

In  a  general  way  we  can  divide  the  proc- 
ess of  the  Mexican  revolution  Into  four  pe- 
riods: the  first  period,  which  takes  place 
between  1910  and  1925  was  that  of  the  epic 
years  of  the  armed  struggle  of  social  change 
and  of  the  enactment  of  the  constitution. 
In  this  period  a  great  effort  In  the  inter- 
national field  was  carried  out  to  achieve  the 
recognition  by  the  foreign  governments  and 
to  avoid  the  Intervention  by  the  great  jjowers 
which  claimed  that  their  interests  and  those 
of  Its  nationals  had  been  damaged  In  this 
period  Mexico-United  States  relations  again 
reach  a  critical  situation,  the  most  Impor- 
tant participants  In  this  revoluntary  proc- 
ess perished  In  a  violent  way  and  became 
a  part  of  history  and  legend.  Francisco  Ma- 
dero.  EmlUano  Zapata.  Venustlano  Car- 
ranza.   Alvaro  Obregon  and  others. 

If  at  the  beginning  It  could  be  thought 
that  the  Mexican  revolution  was  a  merely 
political  movement,  directed  to  establish 
formal  systems  or  Institutions  of  a  repre- 
sentative democracy,  which  had  not  been 
carried  out  during  the  past  30  years.  It  was 
found-out  very  soon  that  the  causes  were 
deeper,  that  the  liberal  systems  or  Institu- 
tions were  not  enough,  even  If  they  were 
capable  of  producing  economic  growth,  they 
were  not  adequate  to  distribute  In  an  equit- 
able way  the  wealth  obtained.  Particularly 
In  the  rural  areas  the  conditions  were 
deplorable. 

After  the  death  of  Madero  In  1913,  by  the 
hands  of  disloyal  military  men  supported  by 
national  and  foreign  groups  Interested  In 
preventing  the  change,  the  revolution  under 
Veniuitlano  Carranza  changed  Its  ways  It  not 
only  tried  to  obtain  Justice,  but  It  wen- 
farther  In  Its  Ideas  and  objectives  In  1917 
the  constitution  gave  to  Mexico  the  neces- 
sary framework  for  Its  present  development 
The  Agrarian  reform  was  launched,  the  labor 
imtons  were  strengthened  and  an  ambitious 
educational  effort  was  started. 

At  the  same  tl)me  the  era  of  the  great 
Mexican  mural  painters  began  to  flourish 

The  second  period  or  stage  of  the  revolu- 
tion can  be  placed  In  1925  when  President 
Plutarco  Ellas  Calles  launched  the  era  of 
social  and  economic  reforms  which  made 
possible,  among  other  things,  to  create  the 
Infrastructure  for  our  development. 
Among  other  things,  a  sanitary  ''ampalgn 


was  launched,  as  well  as  vigorous  educational 
reforms,  the  Central  Bank  was  founded;  a 
political  party  was  formed  which  under  vari- 
ous names  developed  Into  the  present  Insti- 
tutional Revolutionary  Party,  which  I  con- 
sider to  be  the  backbone  of  our  political  life 
The  policy  established  by  General  Obregon, 
to  consolidate  In  the  International  fleld  the 
principle  that  Mexico  was  and  planned  to 
remain  the  master  of  Its  own  destiny,  was 
affirmed . 

When  General  Cardenas  became  President, 
during  his  term  from  1934  to  1940.  the  eco- 
nomic and  social  reforms  reached  an  accel- 
erated rhythm.  Great  Importance  was  given 
to  the  distribution  of  land  and  to  the 
strengthening  of  labor  unions  The  social 
conque.sts  and  Mexico's  direction  towards  a 
more  Just  society  were  firmly  established  The 
reforms  followed  a  spirit  of  Justice  and  not  of 
demagoglsm  and  they  accomplished  their 
goals,  and  as  In  other  cases,  they  became 
Irreversible 

It  was  during  this  period  of  the  depression 
of  the  1930'8  that  foreign  Investors  chose 
to  defy  the  decisions  of  the  Mexican  courts, 
even  Ignoring  the  Supreme  Court,  especially 
In  the  oil  Industry  and  was  conducive  to  full 
nationalization  by  the  Mexicans 

With  nationalization  of  the  oil  industry 
In  1938  Mexico  became  a  truly  modern  na- 
tion. The  government  proved  to  the  world 
powers  that  It  had  the  will  and  the  national 
support  to  carry  out  drastic  measures  to  re- 
affirm Its  national  sovereignty.  These  ac- 
tions emphasized  that  the  revolutionary  gov- 
ernments had  adopted  the  policy  to  see  that 
national  Interests  prevailed  over  all  other 
considerations  At  that  time  the  United 
States  had  as  Its  Ambassador  to  Mexico  Mr. 
Josephus  Daniels  and  as  Its  President  Mr. 
Franklin  D  Roosevelt  Both  statesmen  real- 
ized that  It  was  In  the  best  Interest  of  the 
United  States  to  have  a  neighbor  with  In- 
ternal stability  and  good  will,  especially  be- 
cause of  the  upcoming  world  war  It  was 
probably  a  very  Important  element  which 
deterred  many  American  politicians  from 
requesting  an  Invasion  of  Mexico  by  the 
United  States  Up  to  this  time  Mexico  had 
received  the  unwarranted  visit  of  American 
troops  In  Its  territory  on  three  occasions 

In  the  International  field.  Mexico  defended 
with  great  energy  at  the  League  of  Nations, 
and  within  the  limits  of  Its  resources,  those 
countries  which  at  that  time  suffered  from 
the  Nazl-Faclst  aggression. 

The  third  stage  or  period  of  the  revolution 
can  be  placed  starting  with  the  election  of 
President  Avlla  Camacho  in  1940.  It  Is  the 
beginning  of  todays  Mexico.  International 
disputes  were  settled,  which  Improved  our 
foreign  financial  credit;  the  reconstruction 
of  our  railways  was  launched  together  with 
an  ambitious  agricultural  program  directed 
to  make  Mexico  self-sufficient  In  the  pro- 
duction of  foodstuffs.  People  became  con- 
scious of  the  need  to  Industrialize  the  coun- 
try In  a  large  scale  as  a  means  of  solving  Its 
most  serious  economic  problems  These  con- 
victions were  embraced  by  President  Aleman. 
Ruiz  Cortlnes,  Lopez  Mateoe  and  Diaz  Ordaz, 
who  gave  a  strong  momentum  to  Industrial- 
ization based  on  an  adequate  Infrastructure. 
On  the  other  hand,  tourism  became  an  Im- 
portant factor  In  our  economy. 

All  our  Presidents  have  tried  to  combine 
social  reforms  In  the  cities  and  In  the  rural 
areas  along  with  the  promotion  of  fast  eco- 
nomics progress.  They  have  differed  in  means 
and  economic  policies,  but  not  In  the  final 
goals  Also  In  the  International  area,  Mexico 
continued  to  maintain  Its  unchangeable  posi- 
tion of  non-intervention  In  Interal  affairs 
of  other  countries  and  the  support  of  the 
general  principles  contained  in  the  charter 
o'  the  United  Natlon«( 

I  believe  that  the  fourth  period  or  stage 
started   with   the   Government  of   President 
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Echeverrla.  because  there  Is  no  doubt  that 
after  five  years  of  government,  a  definite 
change  In  the  structures  of  the  country  are 
evident.  Although  the  present  government 
clearly  maintains  that  the  economic  progress 
must  continue  at  an  accelerated  rhythm. 
It  has  emphasized  even  more  the  e!Tort  to- 
wards qualitative  progre.ss  That  is  to  say. 
we  want  a  more  Just  society  and  to  that  end 
we  are  putting  our  best  efforts  so  that  the 
benefits  from  progress  may  be  shared  by  the 
majority  of  the  people.  This  Is  the  beginning 
of  a  new  stage  In  our  goal  to  have  a  greater 
and  better  Mexico.  It  Is  evident  that  In  the 
Internal  area  there  Is  a  climate  of  open 
dialogue,  the  opening  to  different  streams 
of  thought,  a  desire  for  a  society  In  which 
their  members  truly  participate  not  only  In 
the  political  process  but  Ui  the  enjoyment 
of  the  results  of  our  economic  policies,  which 
have  allowed  us  to  maintain  a  constant 
grov.'th  index  In  our  gross  national  product 
for  a  number  of  decades  of  almost  !••,  In 
real  terms;  and  that  education  be  available 
to  everybody;  at  the  same  time  avoiding 
large  foreign  debts  which  could  mortgage 
Mexico's  future.  In  brief,  we  seek  a  formula 
of  development  with  liberty  and  social  Justice 
within  which  all  Mexicans  may  atUln  their 
goals. 

Mexico  has  maintained  an  exemplary  polit- 
ical stability  precisely  from  the  regime  of 
President  Cardenas  to  the  present.  We  have 
now  enjoyed  more  than  50  years  of  uninter- 
rupted Internal  peace,  and  sustained  eco- 
nomic growth. 

At  present  relatlotis  between  Mexico  and 
the  United  States  are  good  and  harmonious. 
These  relations  have  continuously  Improved 
as  Mexico  has  solidified  Its  Internal  struc- 
ture and  as  the  United  States  has  come  to 
realize  that  a  strong  and  Independent  neigh- 
bor Is  a  better  friend  than  a  weak  and  de- 
pendent one. 

The  relations  between  Mexico  and  the 
world  powers  In  a  historical  context  have 
been  dialectical.  For  more  than  a  century 
we  suffered  the  political  and  economic  am- 
bitions of  the  great  powers  of  the  world  We 
now  demand  respect  for  our  lndppcndei;ce 
and  we  want  for  all  countries  Justice  and 
peace.  We  maintain  without  modification  in 
the  International  arena  the  principles  of 
the  Mexican  revolution:  Juridical  equality 
of  all  nations,  non-intervention  In  the  in- 
ternal affairs  of  nations,  and  self-determina- 
tion of  peoples 

As  the  relations  between  Mexico  and  the 
United  States  evolve  In  a  cordial  atmo.sphere. 
which  we  wish  to  maintain,  we  adopt  and 
accept  our  International  responsibilities  For 
example,  in  1972  Mexican  President  Luis 
Echeverrla  pointed  out  to  the  United  States 
Government  in  a  speech  before  a  Joint  ses- 
sion of  Congress,  referring  to  the  Illegal  im- 
migrant worker  problem,  "we  want  to  ex- 
port merchandise  to  the  United  States,  not 
social  problems".  In  this  manner  Mexico  ac- 
cepts the  responsibility  for  creating  adequate 
employment  within  our  own  borders  !n  order 
to  eliminate  this  problem 

In  this  spirit  of  mutual  respect  and  conse- 
quent good  relations  between  our  two  coun- 
tries we  have  been  able  to  solve  problems 
such  as  the  salinity  of  Mexican  land  In  the 
Mexican  valley,  caused  by  the  great  content 
of  salt  in  the  waters  of  the  Colorado  River 
received  by  Mexico  Also,  in  this  manner  we 
have  solved  boundary  questions. 

We  recognize  that  serious  dlfTlrultles  be- 
tween nations  arise  from  the  different  levels 
of  economic  development,  however  we  postu- 
late that,  as  the  great  man  Benito  Juarez 
once  stated.  "Among  men  as  among  nations 
the  respect  for  the  rights  of  others  is  the 
formula  to  peaceful  coexistence". 

At  present,  the  relations  between  Mexico 
and  the  United  States  take  place  on  two  lev- 
els: Bilateral  and  multilateral.  In  this  last 
area  I  wish  to  point  out  that  Mexico  main- 


tains its  D^sic  principles,  which  are  applied 
on  the  bilateral  level 

At  the  level  of  bilateral  relations  we  are 
closely  linked  with  the  United  States,  mai.nly 
through  economic  and  technological  aspects. 
This  closeness  seems  to  disappear  as  we  ir.ove 
to  organizations  which  have  a  wider  partici- 
pation and  are  more  political,  this  increases 
as  the  political  means  and  the  ends  of  the  e 
Institutions  Increases.  This  explains  the  close 
cooperation  between  Mexico  and  the  United 
States  on  a  bilateral  basis  and  the  disagree- 
ments we  have  sometimes  with  the  United 
States  In  international  fora.  Mexico  con.'-id- 
ers  Itself  among  the  countries  of  the  third 
world  and  sympathizes  with  the  non-aligned. 
As  a  consequence  of  the  above.  It  cun  be  in- 
ferred that  our  foreign  policy  dees  not  coin- 
cide necessarily  with  that  of  the  United 
States,  because  the  degree  of  development  of 
the  United  States  and  its  historical  experi- 
ences lead  its  people  to  choose  dilTerent 
means  than  those  of  the  Mexican  people, 
which  have  yet  to  exercise  many  other  pos- 
sibilities of  "economic  development.  It  is  in 
this  manner  that  Mexico  pursues  Its  goals 
by  different  means 

However.  Mexico  and  the  United  States 
share  many  economic  l:iterests,  we  have  a 
large  and  common  border;  there  is  a  substan- 
tial and  growing  popula'.lon  of  Mexican  ori- 
gin in  the  United  States  Both  countries  be- 
lieve in  democracy  as  a  uay  to  achieve  a  sys- 
tem that  will  enhance  human  values,  that 
we  must  build  upon  in  order  to  create  a 
closer  and  better  understanding. 

The  United  States  must  give  Mexico  the 
Importance  it  deserves  as  Its  fourth  cus- 
tomer; as  an  important  supplier  to  the  United 
States,  as  a  neighbor,  anc  as  a  country  among 
the  fifteen  most  important  nations  in  the 
world  In  terms  of  area,  population  and  gross 
national  product  Mexico  will  never  accept 
to  be  a  medium  size  economic  power,  and  a 
lightweight  political  power 

Mexico  on  the  other  hand  cannot  divorce 
Itself  from  the  effect  Its  actions  in  the  field 
of  foreign  policy  produce  In  the  United 
States. 

For  the  future.  I  believe  the  problems  be- 
tween Mexico  and  the  United  States  will  be 
more  and  more  in  the  economic  arena.  The 
balance  of  payments  of  Mexico  and  the 
United  States  wiil  be  more  and  more  in  the 
economic  arena.  Tlie  balance  of  payments  of 
Mexico  and  the  United  States  will  be  in  the 
future  a  barometer  of  our  relations.  This  is 
to  say.  that  eliminating  the  Imponderables 
that  may  arise  between  any  two  nations,  even 
more  so" among  neighbors,  our  relations  will 
tend  to  focus  more  on  economics.  However, 
to  the  degree  that  the  political  aspects  are 
solved  m  the  international  fora.  and  to  the 
degree  that  the  mechanisms  put  into  process 
by  developed  countries  are  attained,  there 
win  be  less  possibilities  for  conflict,  including 
bilateral  conflicts. 

It  Is  because  of  this  Importance  of  the  ec- 
onomic aspects  In  the  future  of  our  relations 
a:id  because  the  international  economic 
structure  will  play  an  Important  role  In  the 
relations  between' developing  and  developed 
countries  that  I  wish  to  examine  the  inter- 
national economic  system. 

The  present  international  economic  order 
Is  the  result  of  a  series  of  agreements  under- 
taken by  the  major  powers  of  the  western 
world,  after  the  second  World  War. 

Bretton  Woods  and  the  institutions  born 
at  this  summit  meeting  reflect  the  Interf-sts 
of  the  major  trading  powers  in  a  free-trade, 
international  capitalist  framework.  It  visual- 
ized the  creation  of  structures  that  would 
lead  towards  the  creation  of  an  enlarged 
volume  of  trade,  free  of  Interference  from 
tariff  and  non-tariff  restrictions,  \n  a  world 
with  fixed  exchange-rates  and  no  monetary 
restrictions  for  the  free  flow  of  foreign  ex- 
change. 

There  Is  no  question  that  this  concept  of 
an      International     economic     system     was 


created  by  the  wealthy  nation.s  to  suit  their 
particular  conditions,  and  therefore  led  to  an 
atmosphere  which  promoted  the  accumula- 
tion of  capital  by  these  nations. 

In  addition  to  what  has  been  mentioned, 
there  is  a  real  transfer  of  resiurces  from  de- 
veloping to  developed  countries.  That  is.  the 
poor  countries  pay  for  the  growth  of  the 
rich  countries. 

This  takes  place  in  the  form  of  a  chronic 
decrease  m  the  relative  price  of  primary 
goods  versus  the  price  of  manufactured 
go.:.ds.  That  is  to  say.  that  over  a  period  of 
time,  the  prices  of  manufactured  goods  rise 
faster  than  the  prices  of  primary  goods.  The 
effect  of  this  is  that  developing  countries 
must  continually  export  more  and  more  pri- 
mary goods  in  order  to  finance  the  same 
amount  of  Imported  manufactured  goods 

As  a  result  of  this  process,  a  developing 
country  can  not  finance  its  growing  capital 
import  requirements  and  is  forced  to  go  Into 
debt. 

I  have  tried  to  sketch  In  a  very  rough  man  - 
ner  the  way  In  which  the  International  ec- 
onomic order  is  set-up  in  favor  of  developed 
nations,  and  the  reason:  it  was  set-up  by 
developed  nations 

However,  the  consequences  are  even  deeper, 
as  the  present  international  order  creates  a 
system  of  dependency  for  the  developing 
nations- 

As  the  developed  world  is  forced  to  reach 
out  for  capital,  it  is  boxed  into  a  system  of 
exporting  primary  goods  to  developing  coun- 
tries; importing  vitally  important  machinery 
from  developing  countries;  acting  as  a  host 
for  larger  and  larger  amounts  of  foreign  in- 
vestment coming  from,  developed  countries 
which  acquire  the  most  dynamic  sectors  of 
the  economy,  creating  the  infrastructure  to 
attract  more  and  more  tourists  from  devel- 
oped nations,  and  borrowing  larger  and  larger 
amounts  from  developd  countries  This 
creates  the  basis  for  an  economic  depend- 
ency. However,  the  importance  of  this  lies 
not  only  on  the  factor  of  dependence  that 
has  been  established  at  the  economic  level. 
it  is  the  fact  that  the  economic  system 
creates  the  structure  of  a  nation  and  that 
the  superstructure  is  based  on  this  struc- 
ture, that  is  vitally  important  If  the  struc- 
ture upon  which  society  is  built  is  a  depiend- 
ent  one.  the  rest  of  the  superstructure  is  also 
dependent 

It  is  with  this  conception  of  the  world, 
that  the  developing  countries  which  form 
the  third  world  have  come  out  to  propose  the 
creation  of  objective  and  subjective  condi- 
tions which  will  allow  the  restructuring  of 
the  world  to  a  more  equitable  and  ;ust  sys- 
tem. 

We  cannot  wait  until  these  objective  and 
subjective  conditions  appear.  If  they  don't 
exist  we  must  create  them. 

The  objective  and  subjective  conditions 
must  be  changed  on  two-planes:  Internal 
or  domestic,   and   external   or  international. 

Mexico  In  the  past  five  years  in  the 
domestic  arena  has  revised  its  educational, 
political,  agrarian,  fiscal  and  administrative 
reforms  and  has  created  legislation  to 
regulate  foreign  investment,  transfer  of  tech- 
nology, and  the  use  of  trade  marks  and 
patents.  In  the  international  field.  Mexico 
has  undertaken  steps  to  establish  diplomatic 
relations  with  almost  all  the  nations  of  the 
world:  we  have  Increased  our  ties,  both  com- 
mercial and  cultural,  with  all  the  nations; 
we  have  created  the  Latin  American  eco- 
nomic system;  we  are  participating  in  the 
Andean  group:  we  created  the  Caribbean 
multinational  shipping  company:  we  are  very 
active  in  every  forum,  (population,  food, 
women's  rights,  etceteras ,  however,  it  is  with 
the  charter  of  economic  rights  and  duties 
that  we  place  the  first  stone  towards  the 
building  of  a  new  international  economic 
order 
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The  new  economic  order  can  not  and  will 
not  reflect  the  Interests  of  a  minority,  a 
rich  minority.  It  must,  and  It  will,  reflect 
the  situation,  needs  and  requirements  of  all 
nations.  It  will  recognize  that  trade  Is  not 
a  one-way  street;  It  will  affirm  the  right  of 
every  nation  to  control  its  natural  resources; 
It  shall  provide  for  reasonable  access  to  the 
most  adequate  technology  for  all  nations; 
It  shall  look  towards  achieving  a  world 
growth  in  which  all  nations  will  share  In  the 
benefits.  It  shall  no  longer  provide  the 
structure  that  promotes  world  Income  to 
concentrate  In  a  few  hands.  It  Is  In  essence  a 
means  towards  achieving  a  more  Just  and 
equitable  distribution  of  world  income. 

This  action  on  the  part  of  Mexico  is  con- 
gruent with  our  domestic  policy.  We  are 
searching  internationally  for  a  system  that 
will  give  us  what  we  are  trying  to  achieve 
Internally:  economic  development  with  so- 
cial justice  and  liberty. 

The  concrete  recommendations  made  by 
Mexico  refer  to  international  trade;  resource 
transfer:  the  International  monetary  sys- 
tem; Industrialization  and  Investment;  tech- 
nology; food  and  agriculture;  and  other  In- 
stitutional arrangements. 

In  the  area  of  trade  we  have  recommended 
lower  tariff  and  non-tariff  barriers  to  trade 
from  developing  countries,  and  a  greater  ac- 
cess for  manufactured  goods  In  order  to 
earn  more  foreign  exchange  for  developing 
countries;  we  have  also  recommended 
mechanisms  to  expani  automatic  forms  of 
real  resource  transfer  Including  increased 
access  to  capital  markets,  and  better  debt 
conditions.  In  the  International  monetary 
system  we  are  proposing  a  mechanism  to 
tie  special  drawmg  rights  (SDR)  to  develop- 
ment needs  and  to  make  the  process  of  deci- 
sion making  in  the  system  more  equitable. 
We  are  proposing  the  expansion  of  Industrial 
capacity  In  developing  countries  ualng  the 
most  appropriate  technology  on  accessible 
terms.  We  are  also  strongly  active  In  the 
elaboration  of  a  code  of  conduct  for  trans- 
national enterprises.  We  are  for  Increasing 
agricultural  production  In  developing  coun- 
tries, and  establishing  an  International  food 
bank.  Finally  we  are  actively  engaged  In  the 
reforms  of  all  International  organizations: 
In  this  manner  we  have  proposed,  along  with 
other  nations,  a  new  United  Nations  struc- 
t\ire  for  coordination  of  economic  Issues 
within  the  United  Nations  which  will  be 
capable  of  Implementing  the  necessary  meas- 
ures adopted  in  a  new  international  eco- 
nomic order. 

We  hope  the  United  States  will  contribute 
greatly  to  this  process  by  Initiating  con- 
crete negotiations  along  the  lines  of  the 
resolution  adopted  at  the  seventh  special 
session  on  development  and  international 
economic  cooperation  expressed  at  the 
United  Nations  In  September  of  1975.  as 
Dr.  Henry  Kissinger  has  proposed  at  the 
above  mentioned  meeting. 

Let  us  keep  In  mind  that  the  United  States, 
late  In  the  18th  century  triggered  a  "new 
International  economic  order"'.  Which  con- 
sisted of  no  taxation  without  representa- 
tion; and  end  to  mercantilism;  and  end  to 
captive  markets;  free  trade  and  Industrial- 
ization. Let  us  hope  that  200  years  later  the 
United  States  will  not  stand  Idle  In  the 
building  of  a  new  order. 

In  this  new  set  of  conditions  both  for 
Mexico  and  for  the  United  States,  and  in  the 
spirit  and  cordiality  which  prevails  In  our 
relations,  and  which  has  been  as  I  have  tried 
to  demostrate,  the  result  of  a  hard  and  long 
Journey,  we  must  attempt  to  solve  our  prob- 
lems In  the  future.  I  have  said  many  times 
and  I  will  repeat  It  once  more,  Mexico  as  a 
sovereign  nation  has  developed  its  mecha- 
nl-sms  of  negotiation  which  should  not  be 
mistaken  by  the  United  States  as  mecha- 
nisms of  confrontation.  Mexico  aspires.  In 
Its  relations  with  the  United  States,  to  satisfy 
Its     legitimate     economic     aspirations,     and 


hopes  to  see  the  day  when  econonilc  pressure 
is  never  again  used  by  any  nation  as  an 
Instrument  of  foreign  policy;  we  wish  a 
more  balanced  trade  relationship,  and  an 
understanding  on  the  part  of  the  United 
States  for  the  solidarity  that  must  exist  be- 
tween countries  in  the  process  of  becoming 
a  developed  nittlon. 

Nobody  criticized  the  strongest  nations  of 
the  world  for  grouping  under  the  OECD,  or 
coming  together  under  the  name  of  the 
"Group  of  10".  So  it  is  that  developing  na- 
tions must  unite  in  general,  and  as  a  re- 
gional group  in  Latin  America,  especially  In- 
tegration in  some  form  In  Latin  America 
Is  not  only  necessary  but  al.so  inevitable 
Any  attempt  to  prevent  Bolivar's  dream  from 
coming  true  can  only  be  self-defeating. 
Treat. les  camnot  replace  common  Interests. 

To  attempt  to  summarize.  I  would  like  to 
point  out  that  Mexico  and  the  United  States 
were  two  different  areas  Inhabited  by  dif- 
ferent peoples,  conquered  by  the  Spaniards 
In  one  case  and  colonized  by  the  British  m 
the  other.  What  followed  was  a  struggle  for 
both  peoples  to  constitute  an  independent 
nation  and  consequently  to  form  a  strong 
and  stable  union,  able  to  provide  oppor- 
tunities for  all  of  Its  citizens  It  Is  on  this 
process  that  our  historical  experiences  'je- 
come  different  and  hence  our  attitudes  It 
Is  also  during  this  process  that  the  relations 
become  established  upon  the  inequality  or 
different  degree  of  economic  development, 
and  the  myths  created  by  changing  times 
and,  or.  Ignorance 

History  has  shown  us  that  the  moat  com- 
mon myths  upon  which  Mexico-United 
States  policies  have  been  built  are  the  fol- 
lowing: the  belief  that  Mexico's  goals  and 
means  are  similar  to  those  of  the  United 
States  without  taking  Into  consideration  the 
different  degrees  of  economic  development 
and  Uie  different  means  available  to  us;  the 
belief  that  the  good  relations  which  exist 
today  appeared  spontaneously,  rather  than 
examining  the  evolution  of  these  relations 
and  the  Important  role  played  by  Mexican 
pragmatism;  the  belief  that  what  Is  good  for 
the  United  States,  or  to  the  eyes  of  the 
United  States,  Is  necessarily  good  for  Mexico, 
and  finally  the  belief  that  relations  are 
Immutable. 

I  would  like  to  point  out,  and  I  think  that 
It  Is  very  appropriate  before  this  audience, 
that  just  as  there  are  forces  of  change  In  the 
United  States,  with  strong  nationalistic  as- 
pects, in  Latm  America  there  Is  a  numerous 
generations  of  young  men  and  women — Just 
In  Mexico  over  half  of  the  population  Is  un- 
der 20  years  of  age — with  a  new  scale  of 
values,  which  are  desirous  or  already  actively 
engaged  In  politics,  and  they  are  not  con- 
cerned with  traditional  policies  or  politics. 
This  younger  generation.  In  spite  of  living  on 
the  same  continent  as  the  United  States  and 
sharing  many  things  in  common  with  the 
United  States.  Is  more  closely  Identified  with 
the  third  world  because  It  no  longer  accepts 
social  Darwinism.  It  will  require  for  the 
future  relations  of  the  United  States  and 
Latin  America,  that  your  generation  find 
common  ground  with  them,  this  Is  a  chal- 
lenge to  both  generations. 

Mexico  and  the  United  States  have  travelled 
a  long  road  from  conflict  to  friendship,  and 
must  still  travel  a  long  way.  Let  us  work  to- 
gether to  complete  this  journey  In  under- 
standing and  full  cooperation.  I  can  tell 
you  that  Mexico  is  virllllng,  and  also  that 
Mexico  Is  able. 

Mexico  Is  a  nation  with  difficult  problems 
which  It  must  resolve;  yes.  our  population 
grows  very  fast;  our  wealth  Is  badly  dis- 
tributed 50  years  after  the  end  of  the  mili- 
tary phase  of  the  revolution,  there  Is  still 
much  to  be  done  In  order  to  accomplish  Its 
principles.  However,  we  Mexicans  believe  In 
the  destiny  of  Mexico,  and  we  work  towards 
it;  we  believe  that  we  will  have  a  Mexico  In 
which  wealth   will   be  better  distributed;    a 


Mexico  In  which  every  child  will  have  a 
home;  a  school;  food,  and  the  hope  to  grow 
up  to  fulfill  his  wishes  and  contribute  to 
society;  we  like  to  think  of  a  Mexico  that 
will  employ  all  of  Its  resources  towards  the 
achievement  of  a  Just  society;  we  like  to 
think  of  a  Mexico  united  by  strong  bonds  to 
Its  brothers  in  Latin  America:  we  like  to 
think  of  a  Mexico  who  Is  a  good  friend  to 
all  the  nations  of  the  world;  we  like  to  think 
of  a  Mexico  actively  engaged  In  achieving 
economic  development  with  social  justice 
and  full  liberty;  we  like  to  think  of  a  Mexico 
that  although  pursuing  economic  develop- 
ment, reaffirms  in  unequivocal  terms  that 
It  aspires  to  preserve  its  political  sovereignity 
and  to  maintain  Its  cultural  heritage  above 
and  beyond  any  material  progress:  finally, 
we  like  to  think  of  a  Mexico  that  can  say 
to  \tB  neighbor  to  the  north,  on  the  occasion 
of  Its  two  hundred  years  of  Independence, 
that  In  a  spirit  of  mutual  respect  and  under- 
standing of  our  aspirations,  as  well  as  our 
desires  to  be  free  to  determine  our  ovk-n 
future,  that  we  are  friends  of  the  United 
States;  that  we  are  good  friends  and  sin- 
cere friends  of  the  American  people. 
Thank  yoj. 

(Prom  the  New  York  Journal  of  Commerce 

and  Commercial.  May  3,  1976] 

Mexican  Tkade.  Resxxvxs  Data  Used  to 

Aid  P«»o 

(By  George  P    W    Telfer) 

Mexican  central  bank  and  treasury  officials 
are  backing  up  their  determination  to  main- 
tain the  long-standing  exchange  rate  of  12.5 
pesos  to  tl  with  the  latest  data  on  the  na- 
tion's trade  and  International  currency 
reserves 

The  peso  has  been  buffeted  by  .■celling  dur- 
ing recent  weeks  in  New  York,  Chicago  and 
other  money  centers  as  specxilatlon  rose 
that  a  devaluation  might  take  place.  The 
peso  has  traded  at  around  14  to  $1  recently 
In  the.se  markets. 

INTl.    RXSEKVZS    SWrLL 

However.  Mexico's  gross  International  re- 
serves rose  by  $35  million  to  $1,645  million 
as  of  March  26.  and  Its  exports  Increased  dur- 
ing the  first  quarter  as  the  United  States 
economy  recovered.  These  figures  were  dis- 
closed on  March  29  by  &ne8to  Fernandez 
Hurtado.  director  general  (equivalent  to 
governor)  of  the  Banco  Central  de  Mexico,  at 
a  meeting  of  Mexican  financial  leaders  and 
businessmen   as   well   as   the  local   press 

TO    ADDRESS    M^RKfr^CERS 

Presumably.  Mr.  Fernandez  Hurtado  will 
update  this  data  when  he  addresses  the 
Money  Marketeers,  an  organization  of  money 
managers,  here  on  May  26.  The  dinner  meet- 
ing will  be  held  at  the  City  Midday  Club 

These  plans  were  revealed  at  the  18th  An- 
nual Forecasting  Conference  of  the  New  York 
Chapter  of  the  American  Statistical  Associa- 
tion, at  the  closing  session  Ftlday. 

Forecasters  in  the  ASA's  annual  survey 
who  did  well  last  year  and  the  year  before 
revealed  their  forecasts  for  1976  to  The  Jour- 
naJ  of  Commerce.  They  were  somewhat 
higher  on  the  rate  of  Inflation  than  the  com- 
posite ASA  forecast  which  was  disclosed  a 
day  earlier. 

Susan  Saxer.  banking  officer  at  the  Glrard 
Bank,  Philadelphia,  who  had  the  most  ac- 
curate overall  forecast  for  last  year,  said  .she 
expects  an  Increase  of  between  6 '4  and  6'i 
per  cent  In  gross  national  product,  adjusted 
for  price  changes  by  the  fourth  quarter  of 
this  year. 

The  consumer  price  index  at  Sept.  30  will 
be  6  per  cent  higher  than  on  Sept.  30.  1975. 
and  on  Dec.  31  It  will  be  6';  per  cent  above 
the  end  of  1975.  she  said 

This  would  make  the  ONP  rise  In  current 
dollars  Just  below  13  per  cent  by  the  end  of 
this  year. 

She   put   the  Dow-Jones  industrial   Index 
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at  between  975  and  1050  by  September  and 
the  same  by  year-end,  compared  with  996.65 
at  the  close  Friday.  Miss  Saxer  declined  to 
forecast  the  Industrial  production  Index,  the 
other  component  of  the  four-part  ASA  fore- 
cast. 

Dr.  William  B.  Sweeney  of  Bryant  College 
In  Smlthfleld.  RI..  who  received  an  honor- 
able mention,  put  the  current  GNP  rise  at 
Just  under  13  per  cent,  with  Inilallon  as 
meastired  by  the  Consumer  Price  Index 
(CPI)  at  7  per  cent,  making  for  real  GNP 
growth  of  6  per  cent. 

He  put  Industrial  production  ahead  by  9 
per  cent,  and  said  the  stock  market  would 
move  slightly  down  to  950  from  975  by  year- 
end. 

Last  year's  winner  for  the  most  accurate 
forecast  for  1974.  Robert  E  Lewis,  vice  presi- 
dent at  Citibank,  put  current  GNP  up  11.5 
per  cent  for  the  full  year,  consisting  of  6 
per  cent  real  growth  and  a  5.2  per  cent  rise 
In  the  ONP  deflator.  The  CPI  would  rise  5.8 
per  cent  during  the  year. 

He  put  industrial  production  ahead  by  only 
6  5  per  cent  by  September  and  by  6.9  per  cent 
by  year-end  compared  with  the  year-earlier 
periods.  However,  the  Dow-Jones  Index  is 
estimated  by  him  to  reach  1066  by  Sept.  30 
and  1125  by  Dec.  31 

The  composite  ASA  foreca.st  Indicates  GNP 
rising  by  $186  billion  to  a  seasonally  adjusted 
annual  rate  of  SI. 759  bUlton  by  the  fourth 
quarter  of  1976.  an  Increase  of  nearly  12  per 
cent  But  the  CPI  Is  expected  to  Increase  by 
5  2  per  cent  over  the  year,  according  to  this 
forecast. 

Industrial  production  Is  seen  rising  by  9 
per  cent,  while  the  Dow-Jones  Index  Is  ex- 
pected to  break  new  ground  and  to  be  above 
1050  at  the  end  of  the  year,  or  some  25  per 
cent  higher  than  a  year  earlier. 

Another  forecaster  who  received  honorable 
mention  for  his  1975  forecast.  Howard  Ellen- 
berg  of  Frederick  Atkins.  Inc..  could  not  be 
reached. 

Although  the  stock  market  may  mark  time 
for  awhile,  "if  the  news  on  Inflation  remains 
positive,  share  prices  could  Increase  slgnlii- 
cantlv  over  the  next  six  to  12  months— per- 
haps by  as  much  as  20  to  25  per  cent,  If 
earnings  stay  as  strong  as  most  analysts  are 
forecasting."  said  M.  Klsor.  Jr.,  director  of 
research.  Paine.  Webber.  Jackson  &  Curtis 
Inc..  in  an  address. 

Mexico's  balance  of  payments  and  trade 
deteriorated  last  year,  and  there  Is  some 
question  whether  It  will  exploit  Its  oil  re- 
serves fast  enough  to  help  lis  payments  soon 
enough.  But  the  recent  overall  Improvement 
In  Its  trade  and  reserves  will  be  taken  Into 
account  by  the  banltng  community. 

Alda  Pardee,  economist  with  Bankers  Trust 
Co.,  who  recently  visited  Mexico,  points  out 
that  devaluation  would  not  help  the  coun- 
try's balance  of  payments,  "because  demand 
for  Its  exports  is  Inelastic." 

However,  In  his  address  to  the  ASA  meet- 
ing. Tllford  Gaines,  Hanover  Trust  Co.,  said 
that  he  expects  that  "the  peso  will  be  de- 
valued." He  later  put  the  devaluation  at  a 
"nominal  amount."  which  would  bring  the 
new  rate  to  about  14  pesos  to  the  dollar.  But 
he  did  not  seem  to  be  aware  that  Mexico 
had  become  a  net  exporter  of  oU  when  he 
said  the  country  had  been  hit  very  hard  by 
the  oil  price  rises. 

However,  he  noted,  Mexico  Is  "second  only 
to  Japan  In  Its  ability  to  manage  its  Inter- 
national affairs." 


[Prom  the  New  York  Journal  of  Commerce. 

Mar.  1,  1976] 
US  Investment  Seen  Rising — Mexico's  Ad- 
vantages Set  Against  Problems  as  5.5  PC 
Growth  Expected  in  1976 

(By  C.  Conrswl  Manley) 
Mexico  City. — The  Mexican  economy  comes 
Into  1976  with  three  major  advantages  as- 
sisting Its  dynamic  development:  a  better- 
than-average  agricultural  growth  rate,  re- 
cuperation of  the  economies  of  the  Indus- 


trialized nations  which  buy  its  products,  and 
a  general  feeling  of  optimism  sparked  by  the 
presidential  candidacy  of  former  Treasury 
Secretary  Jose  Lopez  PortUlo. 

On  the  negative  side.  Mexico  fa/es  rrHlcal 
problems  In  relation  to  otherwise  favorable 
prospects  for  1976 — its  rate  of  inflation, 
trimmed  somewhat  last  year,  appears  to  be 
rising  once  more,  and  a  high  rate  of  unem- 
ployment and  under-employinent,  due  in 
part  to  Its  steep  population  growth  rate. 

OtTTPtrT  UP  4-5  PC 

Although  official  dat.a  were  not  expected 
to  be  available  until  early  this  month,  eco- 
nomic forecast,^  indlcat*  that  Mexico's  GDP 
(gross  domestic  product  i  achieved  a  real 
gain  of  4.5  per  cent  and  that  innation  wa.s 
reduced  to  about  16  per  cent  during  1975. 
In  general,  Mexico's  economic  growth  has 
been  stable  for  more  th-\n  a  decade  with  It.s 
real  GDP  rising  at  an  annual  rat#  of  7  per 
cent.  However,  worldwide  inflation  and  re- 
cession m  industrialized  nation.'^  have  had 
their  effects  In  this  country  durinc  The  pfi^i 
two  years,  pulling  the  real  GDP  growth  down 
to  6  4  per  cent  In  1974  and  tn  4  5  per  rent 
last  year. 

Ori  the  brighter  side,  Mexico  has  been  able 
to  avoid  the  negative  prow-th  rat*s  of  such 
developed  countries  as  Great  Britain  and 
Italy  and  the  trlple-dlpit  inflation  of  na- 
tions such  as  Chile  and  Argentina. 

On  the  ba.sls  of  a  15  per  cent  lncrea.se  In 
private-sector  investments  and  a  10  per 
cent  Increase  In  the  federal  budget,  predic- 
tions are  that  Mexico's  real  GDP  will  rise  by 
5.5  per  cent  this  year. 

Another  forecast  is  that  direct  Investment 
in  the  Mexican  economy  by  United  States- 
owned  or  affiliated  firms  will  amount  to  ap- 
proximately $630  million,  up  by  37  per  cent 
from  la-st  year,  to  bring  the  American  com- 
mitment liere  up  to  1.7  per  cent  of  all  U.S 
direct  Investments  abroad. 

The  new  federal  budget,  described  by 
Treasury  Secretary  Mario  Ramon  Bet^ta  as 
both  "aiistere  and  realistic."  calls  for  the  ex- 
penditure of  $31,391  million — up  by  only 
10  per  cent  over  the  planned  outlays  of 
1975.  However,  actual  spending  last  year 
exceeded  Its  original  budgeted  total  by  16.3 
per  cent;  con.sequently,  Mexico's  fiscal  per- 
formance In  1976  wlil  depend  to  a  great 
extent  on  how  rigidly  the  government  and 
Its  decentralized  agencies  and  state-owned 
corporations  follow  established  guidelines, 

ITie  federal  government  is  scheduled  to 
use  53.4  per  cent  of  the  total  budget  with 
the  remainder  assigned  to  Its  autonomous 
agencies  such  as  the  Federal  Electricity  Com- 
mission, Petroleos  Mexicanos.  Aeronaves  de 
Mexico,  the  Social  Security  Institute,  etc 

Broken  do'wn  by  programs,  the  industrial 
sector  will  spend  29,7  per  cent  of  the  total: 
social  development,  22  9  per  cent:  agriculture 
and  livestock.  20  per  cent:  administration. 
16.8  per  cent:  transport  and  communications. 
10.2  pier  cent,  and  tourism.  04  per  cent. 

The  public  debt,  according  to  Secretary 
Beteta,  will  be  serviced  'with  slightly  more 
than  $3.6  billion,  an  increase  of  30.6  per  cent 
over  last  year's  cost.  Another  major  Item  Is 
education,  which  Is  scheduled  to  get  more 
than  $3  billion,  a  19.2  per  cent  increase  over 
1975. 

According  to  Treasury  sources,  government 
expenditures  are  to  be  financed  90  per  cent  by 
domestic  sources  and  10  oer  cent  by  foreign 
loans,  a  formula  generally  followed  in  recent 
years.  It  has  been  announced  that  there  wdll 
be  no  major  changes  in  the  national  tax  sys- 
tem nor  any  "generalised"  tax  Increases  al- 
though soft  drink  bottlers  were  hit  'with  a 
68.5  per  cent  hike  late  in  Ja:niary.  But  the 
administration  plans  to  crack  down  hard  on 
tax  evasion.  Estimates  have  been  published 
stating  that  only  2.5  per  cent  of  the  popula- 
tion pays  all  of  the  taxes. 

The  fact  that  1976  Is  an  election  year — 'with 
the  candidate  of  the  government's  Partido 
Revoluclonarlo  Instltuclonal  a  certain  win- 


ner in  July— mUltates  against  strict  econ- 
omy; it  has  been  customary  for  the  incum- 
bent m  the  past  tc  wind  up  his  final  year  of 
office  with  a  burst  of  p'.ibUc  spending,  leav- 
ing the  incoming  administration  short  of 
funds  and  with  the  private  sector  nervously 
awaiting  the  development  of  new  govern- 
mental and  fiscal  policies 

unemployment    ATTACKEn 

The  problem  of  unemployment  and  under- 
emplovment,  particularly  m  Macaco's  rural 
areas,  has  been  endemic  for  years;  It  l£  being 
attacked  by  a  $788  million  agricultural  aid 
program  and  through  continuation  of  a  $4 
billion  administration  program  to  provide- 
more  jobs  by  establishing  industrial  and 
tourism  centers  throughout  the  nation. 

In  order  to  reduce  Mexico's  foreign  debt, 
Mr.  Beteta  has  developed  a  special  program 
"to  establish  a  closer  control  and  relation- 
ship between  Income  and  expenses"  and  the 
government  has  clamped  down  hard  on  "un- 
necessary and  s'.imptuary  '  Imports,  strictly 
limiting"  the  importation  of  foreign  goods 
and  services.  Emphasis  Is  being  put  on  the 
manufacture  of  many  items  which  can  be 
produced  in  Mexico,  both  to  substitute  for 
imports  and  to  earn  foreign  exchange  to  re- 
duce the  trade  deficit  which  amounted  to  an 
estimated  $4  billion  in  1975. 

As  part  of  the  overall  program  to  slow  down 
the  population  explosion.  »-lth  estimates  of 
Mexico's  current  birth  rate  at  3  5  per  cent  a 
vear,  the  admlnLstratlon  of  President  Luis 
Echeverrla  plans  to  contii.ue  its  low-key 
campalcn  of  "responsible  parenthood,"  urg- 
ing Mexicans  to  have  only  the  children  they 
can  properly  feed,  clothe,  educate  and  shelter 
and  for  whom  jobs  will  be  available 

Ma'or  expenditures  by  the  public  sector 
are  planned  during  1976  to  expand  all  of  the 
nation's  ba.sic  industries,  among  them  pertro- 
leum  and  petrochemicals,  generation  of  elec- 
tricity, steel  production,  mining,  fisheries  and 
other  activities 

PI-TROLErM  STEEL 

Petroleos  Mexicanos  alone  will  invest  an 
estimated  $936  million  in  .searching  for  new 
oil  deposits  and  developing,  processing  and 
tran=poning  the  increasine  volume  of  crude 
flowing  from  known  fields.  'While  national 
production  is  expected  to  reach  a  million 
barrels  a  dav  during  the  year,  exports  at 
$12  32  a  barrel  are  scheduled  to  total  230.000 
barrels  dailv  bv  the  end  of  1976 

The  new  oil  refinerv  at  Tula.  Hidals-o,  and 
Latin  America's  largest  petrochemical  com- 
plex at  La  Cangreiera,  Veracrvi?.  w.ll  be  earn- 
ing additional  foreign  exchange  with  the  ex- 
port of  finished  petroleum,  products 

-^Iso  In  a  maior  staee  -f  expansion  is  Mex- 
ico's steel  industrv  with  overall  Investment 
m  1976  of  approximatelv  $16  billion  Among 
expan=ion  programs  are  those  rf  .Mtnc  Hornos 
de  Mexico,  amounting  to  $562  million,  and 
that  of  Fundidora  de  Monterrv  totaling  $1-8 
million-  when  the  billion-dollar  initial  pha.'=e 
of  theLazaro  Cardenas-La^  ^rtich as  steel 
complex  is  completed  this  vear.  work  will  be- 
rfn  on  Its  multl-mllllon  dollar  second  phase 
Steel  outout  In  1976  Is  expected  to  Increase 
from  about  5.6  million  to  6.5  million  tons  a 

^^In  the  field  of  agriculture.  Mexico's  last 
two  harvests  have  been  partlcuT^rly  good 
and  the  nation  now  claims  self--ufflclency  In 
all  basic  crops  except  mrn— and  authorltl^ 
assert  that  corn  will  be  In  surplus  bv  the  end 
of  1977  Agriculture  and  livestock  are  sched- 
uled to  receive  20  per  cent  of  the  national 
budget  and  an  additional  631.000  hectares 
(13116  million  acresl  of  fprm  land  have 
been  brought  under  cultivation  since  1972. 
Agricultural  growth  last  year  was  an  estt- 
mated  4  per  cent,  surpassing  the  birth  rate 
for  the  first  time  m  a  decade. 

The  agricultural  sector  will  receive  credits 
of  some  $2.1  billion— about  $320  million 
more  than  In  1975— preliminary  for  the  bene- 
fit   of    1,860,000    rural    families    which    are 
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farming  13.832,000  acres.  The  National  Bank 
of  Rural  Credit,  created  last  year,  will  be 
operating  with  Ave  times  the  voUime  of  credit 
available  In  1971. 

TOtTRISM    PROJECTS 

Tourism  also  Is  slated  for  a  potent  shot 
In  the  arm  this  year  with  state  agencies 
spending  millions  on  new  developments  and 
encouraging  private  enterprises  to  partici- 
pate as  well  with  government  guarantees 
providing  additional  incentives. 

In  addition  to  the  multl-mlllfon  tourism 
projects  at  Cancun.  In  the  state  of  Qulntanta 
Roo,  and  Ixtapa,  In  Guerrero,  whose  rapid 
development  Is  continuing,  other  iiew  resorts 
are  in  the  planning  stages  for  the  Baja  Cali- 
fornia peninsula  and  along  the  Oulf  of  Cali- 
fornia coast  of  the  mainland,  particularly 
In  the  area  adjoining  Pvierto  Vallarta  In  the 
state  of  Nayarlt  where  close  to  $40  million 
have  been  committed  for  Infirastructure 
alone.  = 

In  summary.  Mexico  confronts  Its  prob- 
lems and  obstacles  In  1976  with  a  generally 
favorable  posture,  the  most  worrisome  factor 
In  sight  being  the  strong  possibility  of  con- 
tinuing and  even  rising  Inflations  now  rated 
at  about  16  per  cent.  ' 

The  government.  In  Its  current  budget,  has 
taken  steps  to  lessen  Its  upward  pressure  on 
the  economy;  much  now  depends  on  the 
response  of  Mexico's  businessmen  and  Indus- 
trialists and  their  expression  of  confidence 
in  the  future  In  terms  of  Investments. 

I  Prom  the  New  York  Journal  ofrCommerce, 
Nov.  24.  1975] 

Regulation  Spelled  Out  for  Foreign 

Investors 

(By  Stanley  MantropV 

Mexico  City. — Planning  to  do  business  in 
Mexico?  If  so  the  Mexican  Government  has 
compiled  a  list  of  regulations  aimed  at  help- 
ing out.  Indicating  the  areas  in  which  foreign 
investment  is  possible,  and  others  which  are 
still  restricted  to  the  Government  sector. 

However,  the  Government's  restrictive  list 
shrinks  regularly  as  the  Republic  moves  closer 
to  its  goal  of  self-sufficiency.  Over  the  past 
few  months  the  Government  has  taken  steps 
to  make  Investment  attractive  ;to  foreign 
plant  operators  seeking  to  locate  plants  or 
to  Join  with  Mexican  operators  In  Joint 
ventures. 

For  example,  under  the  Government's  in- 
dustrial Investment  program,  fonslgn  inves- 
tors who  locate  plants  in  areas  outside  the 
urban  region,  obtain  special  tax  breaks 

Because  of  the  mass  movemenjt  of  Mexi- 
cans to  the  cities  with  higher  paythg  employ- 
ment In  Industry,  the  Government  has  been 
compelled  to  zone  highly  industrialized  areas 
like  Mexico  Cltv,  Guadalajara,  and  Monterrey, 
while  opening  up  other  regions  in  ©le  interior 
with  many  special  benefits. 

Mexico's  classification  of  new  6nd  neces- 
sary Industries,  including  those  tiirnlng  out 
goods  not  beln?  manufactured  locally,  get 
tax  concessions.  : 

The  beneficiaries  of  the  tax  Concessions 
also  Include  manufacturers  of  products  to 
be  produced  In  sufficient  quantities  to  meet 
domeitlc  consumption,  provided  this  deficit 
is  at  least  20  per  cent  and  not  resulting  from 
transitory  reasons.  i 

.6 

LIBERAL    EXEMPTIONS    f 

investors  In  these  Industries  can  expect  up 
to  100  percent  exemption  of  the  general  and 
additional  Import  taxe-s  on  machinery  equip- 
ment and  raw  materials. 

They  also  get  up  to  100  per  cent  on  the 
general  and  additional  export  taxes:  100  per 
cent  on  the  stamp  tax.  plus  up  to  100  per 
cert  on  the  net  Federal  portion  of  mercan- 
tile tax. 

Another  benefit  Is  an  up  to  40  percent  ex- 
emption In  income  taxes,  for  periods  up  to 


10  years  depending  on  whether  the  industry 
has  been  declared  as  basic,  seml-baslc  or 
ssecondary. 

In  an  effort  to  decentralize  industry 
throughout  Mexico.  President  Luis  E^he- 
verria  also  provided  other  incentives  for  in- 
vestors. 

The  law  governing  decentralized  Indus- 
tries, now  three  years  old.  divided  the  coun- 
try into  three  zones.  Tax  benefits  are  based 
on  the  location  of  the  new  plants. 

Zone  1  Includes,  among  many  municipali- 
ties, the  Industrialized  cities  of  Guadala- 
jara, several  municipalities  In  the  state  of 
Nuevo  Leon.  Including  Monterrey,  and  the 
Federal  District  (Mexico  City). 

Zone  2  Includes  Puebla  and  several  munic- 
ipalities In  the  state  of  Mexico  and  Jalisco. 

Zone  3  15  classified  ns  the  "rest  of  the 
country",  and  Is  the  area  that  Mexico  would 
like  to  see  Industrialized. 

The  tax  exemptions  and  other  reductions 
depend  on  the  zone  In  which  the  new  In- 
dustry locates  and  could  run  from  50  to  100 
per  cent,  up  to  100  per  cent  in  the  other 
taxes,  and  from  10  to  40  per  cent  In  Income 
tax  reductions,  based  on  the  global  Income 
of  the  firms, 

OTHER     CONCESSIONS     OITERED 

It's  possible,  depending  on  the  zone,  to 
obtain  from  60  to  100  per  cent  exemptions  or 
reductions  on  Income  laxes  on  earnings  de- 
rived from  the  properties  from  the  company's 
fixed  assets. 

These  co:/Cesslons  are  possible  from  pe- 
riods ranging  from  three  to  10  years,  depend- 
ing on  the  zone,  and  the  Importance  to  the 
national  and  regional  economies. 

For  In-bond  plant  locations,  similar  to  the 
border  twin -plant  projects,  it  is  also  possible 
to  obtain  certain  benefits  from  the  Mexican 
Government. 

Some  of  these  benefits  Include  temporary 
Import  exemption  from  payment  of  taxes  on 
raw  materials,  tools,  or  any  item  regarded  as 
necessary  to  carry  on  assembly  and  finishing 
of  products. 

The  in-bond  program  over  the  past  10- 
years  has  helped  industrialize  portions  of  the 
U.S  -Mexican  border,  and  has  attracted  sev- 
eral hundred  large  and  small  industries  Into 
the  region. 

One  of  the  stipulations  set  forth  by  the 
Mexican  Government  regarding  foreign  In- 
vestment Is  that  foreigners,  who  acquire 
property  of  any  kind  in  Mexico,  agree  to  con- 
sider themselves  Mexican  nationals  with  re- 
gard to  these  properties  and  net  to  invoke 
the  protection  of  their  governments  with  re- 
spect to  such  properties,  under  penalty.  In 
the  event  of  violation,  of  forfeiting  to  Mex- 
ico the  properties  acquired. 

Under  the  Mexican  Investment  regula- 
tions, the  list  of  restricted  Investment  areas 
include  petroleum  and  other  carbohydrates, 
basic  petrochemicals,  exploration  o'  radio- 
active minerals  and  generation  of  nuclear 
energy,  mining  activities,  electricity,  rail- 
roads, telegraphic  and  wireless  communica- 
tion?. 

rOREItJN     TIES     PROHIBITED 

Industries  reserved  exclusUely  for  Mexican 
nationals  and  companies  without  foreign  ties 
include  r.idlo  and  television,  urban  and  In- 
ter-urbsn.  automotive  transportation.  In- 
cluding Federal  highway  transit,  domestic 
air  and  maritime  operations,  forest  resources, 
and  gas  distribution. 

Limited  foreign  investment  Is  possible  In 
secondary  petrochemicals  (up  to  40  per 
cent) ;  and  up  to  the  same  amount  for  min- 
eral use  and  exploitation 

"Traditionally. "  said  a  Government  eco- 
nomic spokesman,  "it  has  been  Government 
policy  not  to  grant  foreigners  any  more  fav- 
orable treatment  under  Mexican  law  than 
granted  national  investors,  but.  over  the  last 
30  years,  a  series  of  laws  and  decrees  have 


evolved  which  limit  capital  participation  by 
foreign  Investors  in  specific  areas  of  the 
Mexican  economy. 

"Probably  more  than  at  any  time  In  recent 
years,  new  investment  programs  In  Mexico 
are  assured  full  Government  support." 

[From  the  New  York  Jotirnal  of  Commerce, 

Nov.  24.  1975] 

Lopez  Portillo  To  Encottrace  Foreign 

Investment  in  Mexico 

(By  C.  Conrad  Manley) 

Mexico  Crrr. — Jose  Lopez  Portillo,  presi- 
dential candidate  of  the  Government's  In- 
stitutional Revolutionary  Party  (PRI)— and 
unquestionably  Mexico's  next  president  bar- 
ring an  act  of  God — Is  now  engaged  In  a 
strenuous,  nine-month  effort  to  visit  every 
remot«  corner  of  this  nation. 

There's  no  real  need  for  such  Intensive 
campaigning  for  votes  since  the  monolithic 
PRI  has  made  a  clean  sweep  of  every  presi- 
dential race  since  Its  founding  as  the  Par- 
tldo  Nacional  Revoluclonarlo  In  1929,  rack- 
ing up  totals  of  80  per  cent  and  more  In  na- 
tional elections,  only  occasionally  losing  a 
state  or  municipal  office  to  its  principal  op- 
position, the  National  Action  Party  (PAN). 
NO  opposition  so  far 

Not  only  is  the  preponderance  of  the  PRI 
a  certain  guarantee  of  election  for  Mr.  Lopez 

PortUlo — familiarly  known  as  "Don  Pepe  " 

but  so  far  he  has  no  opposition  in  the  con- 
test. Mexico's  two  other  recognized  political 
parties,  the  Partldo  Popular  Soclallsta  and 
the  Partldo  Autentlco  de  la  Revoluclou  Mex- 
Icana.  have  both  endorsed  the  PRI  candi- 
date as  their  own  while  the  PAN  failed  in  Its 
annual  convention  In  October  to  agree  on  a 
candidate. 

Although  the  PAN  probably  will  select  a 
presidential  contender  at  another  conven- 
tion scheduled  In  December,  in  reality  he 
can  only  carry  out  Its  party's  traditional  role 
in  Mexico's  unique  political  system,  that  of 
attracting  "protest"  votes  and  of  questioning 
government  policies  and  actions.  Potential 
PAN  candidates  are  Pablo  Emillon  Madero.  a 
nephew  of  Mexico's  martyred  President  Fran- 
cisco Madero,  and  Salvador  Rosas  Magallon. 

Meanwhile,  as  if  his  election  really  de- 
pended on  It,  Mr.  Lopez  Portillo  Is  covering 
Mexico  state  by  state,  conferring  with  party 
leaders,  exchanging  views  with  businessmen 
and  inaustrlallsts,  talking  to  chiefs  of  the 
PRT's  three  main  sectors — organized  labor, 
campeslnos  and  popular.  Including  middle 
class  and  professional  groups — receiving  in- 
numerable delegations  of  workers  and  farm- 
ers, and  vUltlng  scores  of  public  works  proj- 
ects, communal  farms.  Indigenous  villages 
and  assemblies  of  government  workers  and 
employees  brought  In  from  outlying  area.s  In 
trucks  and  buses. 

intensive  efforts 

Although  the  pattern  of  his  nationwide 
campaign  was  established  by  Mexico's  cur- 
rent president.  Luis  Echeverrla  Alvarez,  who 
traveled  some  35.000  miles  around  the  coun- 
try following  his  nomination  In  1969.  Mr. 
Lopez  Portillo  has  created  his  own  system  of 
campaigning  Traveling  in  a  caravan  of  17 
chartered  buses.  Including  two  kitchens  on 
wheels  to  feed  the  campaign  entourage,  he 
first  establishes  a  base  In  a  state  capital  and 
proceeds  to  cover  that  entity  completely 
before  moving  on  to  another  state. 

At  times  the  caravan  will  precede  him  to 
the  next  state  operation,  and  he  catches  up 
in  his  party's  airplane.  "El  Politico"  (The 
Politician) . 

Although  he  acknowledges  that  such  cam- 
palsrnlng  Ls  not  required  to  assure  his  elec- 
tion next  July  4— he  will  take  office  on  Dec.  1. 
1976.  for  a  six-year  term — Mr.  Lopez  PortUlo 
feels  that  such   Intensive  efforts  are  useful 
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and  desirable  from  the  standpoint  of  know- 
ing, from  first-hand  observation  and  from 
the  lips  of  those  directly  involved,  the  na- 
tion's most  pressing  problems  and  possible 
solutions. 

POPtTLAR  CAMPAIGNER 

"Don  Pepe  "  Is  a  popular  campaigner,  draw- 
ing, with  the  aid  of  efficient  local  and  state 
PRI  organizations,  large  crowds  wherever 
he  is  scheduled  to  appear.  Taller  than  the 
majority  of  his  countrymen,  he  presents  a 
distinguished  appearance,  his  balding  head 
framed  by  graying  bushy  sideburns  and  his 
friendly  eyes  set  off  by  Jet  black  eyebrows. 
A  lawyer  and  university  professor  before  he 
entered  political  life  16  years  ago,  Mr.  Lopez 
PortUlo  affects  dark  double-breasted  suits 
with  one  earpiece  of  his  eyeglasses  hanging 
out  of  the  breast  pocket — an  Idiosyncrasy  now 
adopted  by  many  of  his  adherents. 

Apparently  in  excellent  health — an  athlete 
in  his  youth,  he  still  exercises  regularly — 
Mr.  Lopez  Portillo  appears  much  younger 
than  his  55  years.  And  he  seems  to  enjoy  his 
strenuovis  campaigning,  ending  days  of  14 
and  16  hours  of  speaking,  conferences  and 
traveling  seemingly  as  fresh  as  when  he 
began  them. 

He  shakes  thousands  of  hands  dally,  al- 
though he  greets  closer  associates  and  friends 
with  the  traditional  Mexican  "abrazo."  and 
he  exhibits  with  some  pride  a  hard  callous 
on  the  lower  side  of  his  right  palm  he  has 
developed  since  his  selection  as  the  PRI's 
presidential  candidate  on  Sept.  22. 

"THE    least    political" 

Characterized  as  "the  least  political"  of 
the  seven  p3tentlal  candidates  of  the  party 
before  his  nomination.  Mr.  Lopez  PortUlo  has 
said  that  his  administration,  "if  I  am 
elected."  will  be  neither  "leftist"  nor 
"rightist"  but  wUl  strictly  follow  Mexico's 
Constitution  of  1917.  Refusing  to  be  classified 
politically,  he  declared  In  an  Interview  that 
"I  do  not  believe  that  geometry,  which  is 
an  exact  science  Is  a  clas.slfylng  index  of  the 
social  sciences  ...  I  strongly  realnt  falling 
Into  the  trap  of  revolutionary  geometry." 

A  close  friend  since  boyhood  of  President 
Echeverrla— they  traveled  together  by  ship  to 
Chile  In  1941  to  study  political  science  on 
scholarships  at  the  UtUverslty  of  Santiago- 
he  has  made  It  clear  that  he  Is  committed 
to  carrying  on  the  domestic  and  foreign  pro- 
grams Initiated  by  the  present  admlnUtra- 
tlon. 

He  also  recognizes  the  basic  government 
program  put  together  by  his  party  following 
a  series  of  conferences  throughout  Mexico 
and  the  study  of  some  7.000  'position  papers" 
as  a  base  on  which  to  build  his  own  program 
of  economic,  political  and  social  activity  once 
he  has  assumed  the  presidency 

RESPONSE  TO   QUESTIONS 

During  a  luncheon  meeting  with  a  group 
of  foreign  correspondents  assigned  to  Mexico, 
Mr.  Lopez  Portillo  made  the  following  state- 
ments in  response  to  questions  put  to  him 
by  the  Journalists: 

On  private  initiative :  "Mexico  Is  a  country 
of  mixed  economy  which  requires  that  all  of 
its  participants  comply  with  their  obliga- 
tions ...  In  reality,  the  private  sector  never 
t>cfore  has  received  as  great  a  stimulus  as 
that  provided  by  this  administration  in  the 
way  of  fiscal  encouragement  of  production 
and  exportation." 

On  wealthy  classes:  "The  rules  of  the  game 
are  that  the  powerful  do  not  abuse  those 
who  are  not.  and  that  we  really  are  going 
to  produce  It  Is  not  producing  for  the  rich 
to  become  richer  but  rather  than  there  be 
more  wealth  and  that  we  make,  legitimately 
and  honestly,  an  effort  to  better  distribute 
our  production." 

On  agricultural  improvement:  "Through  a 
system  of  establishing  goals,  regionallzatlon 
of  the  country,  organization  of  producers, 
resolution  of  problems  of  land  ownership  and 


an  entire  range  of  stimulative  actions  and 
promotion  by  the  government — Including 
credit,  technical  assistance,  extension  work, 
provisions  of  materials,  .scientific  and  tech- 
nological research  and  marketing." 

On  freedom  of  information:  "The  channels 
of  information  will  remain  open  to  the  press 
and  public  This  is  one  of  the  structural 
advances  of  our  democratic  system  ...  a 
fundamental  advance  which  has  no  point  of 
ret'jrn." 

ON  foreign   INVESTMENT 

On  foreign  investment ;  "For  the  P.rst  time 
In  Mexico's  history  the  rules  on  investment — 
which  had  been  dispensed  and  which  were 
arbitrary  and  sometimes  capriciotis — have 
been  codified  ...  We  need  foreign  investment 
which  obeys  our  laws  and  which  helps  us 
in  our  development,  which  may  be  good  busi- 
ness (for  investors)  but  which  considers  us 
as  partners,  not  as  servants  nor  employees 
nor  subjects  for  exploitation." 

On  foreign  relations:  "The  coming  admin- 
istration will  be  one  which  wUl  consolidate 
much  which  has  been  done  In  the  interna- 
tional area  by  the  present  regime.  Of  course. 
we  have  the  traditional  positions  of  Mexico 
In  foreign  affairs  ...  we  have  been  consistent 
on  matters  of  self-determination  of  peoples, 
respect  for  the  rights  of  others  and  non- 
intervention m  the  internal  affairs  of  other 
nations. 

"I  share  the  attitude  of  President 
Echeverrla  in  seeking  a  new  economic  order 
and  I  believe  that  the  Charter  of  Economic 
Rights  and  Duties  of  States,  the  Latin 
American  Economic  System  (SELA) .  bilateral 
and  multUateral  agreements  and  his  posi- 
tion toward  the  Third  World  are  efforts  which 
require  consolidation." 

On  Socialist  country  relations:  "This  ad- 
ministration has  done  much  to  establish  re- 
lations with  the  Socialist  nation.s,  with 
monarchies  such  as  England,  with  empires 
such  as  Iran,  with  nations  of  the  Third 
World.  .  .  .  The  following  administration  will 
have  the  same  characteristics:  totally  open, 
because  we  have  a  system  in  which  we  believe 

.  .  With  countries  with  which  we  don't 
want  to  have  relations,  we  Just  won't  have 
them." 

ON    U.S. -MEXICAN    RELATIONS 

On  U.S. -Mexican  relations: 
"With  the  United  States  our  geographically 
obligatory  relationship  Is  historically  main- 
tained. I  believe  we  are  getting  to  know  each 
other  more  and  more  and.  consequently,  we 
respect  each  other  more.  We  both  know  our 
very  unequal  situations  and  what  each  may 
expect  from  the  other  .  .  .  The  fundamenta: 
problem  we  have  ulth  the  United  States 
Is  the  barbarous  disproportion  we  have  in  our 
commercial  balance  with   them  " 

On  Mexico's  foreign  debt:  "Our  foreign 
obligations  are  proportioned  to  our  capsclty 
of  exportation;  service  of  the  debt  has  been 
Improved  by  the  extension  of  the  periods  of 
payment  and  In  conditions  of  Interest  .  .  . 
I  believe  that  Mexico  should  participate  in 
the  GATT  in  the  next  few  years  and  aid  in 
efforts  to  liberalize  conditions  of  trade." 

Mr.  Lopez  PortUlo  made  clear,  however, 
t'lat  details  of  his  platform  and  policies  as 
Mexico's  next  president  will  be  evolving 
during  the  months  he  travels  the  country 
on  his  political  campaign  and  on  circum- 
stances and  events  which  now  may  be 
unforeseen. 

A  devoted  husband  and  father,  he  re?rets 
that  his  time  at  home  will  be  strictly  limited 
by  the  obligations  he  has  assumed  by  ac- 
cepting his  party's  nomination.  Married  to 
the  former  Carmen  Romano  of  Jalisco,  they 
have  three  children:  Jose  21.  an  economics 
student  who  is  his  father's  campaign  aide 
and  severest  critic;  Carmen,  18.  and  Paulina. 
16 

After  a  public  school  education.  Mr.  Lopez 
PortUlo  entered  the  National  Autonomous 
University  of  Mexico  here,  being  graduated 


with  a  degree  In  law — in  the  same  class  with 
President  Echeverrla— in  1946.  After  study- 
ing political  science  In  Chile,  he  took  up  the 
private  practice  of  law  in  Mexico  City  and, 
at  the  same  time,  began  teaching  political 
science  at  the  university. 

The  presidential  candidate  entered  govern- 
ment service  in  1960  through  an  appointment 
to  the  National  Properties  secretariat  In 
which  he  participated  in  planning  federal 
u'ban  development  projects  in  border  cities 
and  ports.  In  1965  he  transferred  to  the 
Secretariat  of  the  Presidency  and  was 
undersecretary  until  1970  during  the  presi- 
dency of  Gustavo  Diaz  Ordaz. 

In'  August  of  1972.  he  was  appointed 
director  general  of  the  Federal  Electricity 
Commission,  a  post  he  held  until  he  was 
chosen  in  May  of  1973  to  succeed  Hugo 
Margain  as  Secretary  of  the  Treasury. 

Widely  known  In  financial  and  banking 
circles,  in  Mexico  and  abroad,  he  is  also  an 
author.  Among  the  published  works  are 
"State  Value."  Genesis  and  General  Tneory 
of  the  Modern  State."  "Quetzalcoatl  and 
"Don  Q." 


MINNESOT.^    F.\RM    INCOME   DROPS 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  PresideiU.  I  wLsh 
to  share  with  llie  Senate  a  release  pre- 
pared by  the  M;nne.'^ota  Department  of 
Agriculture  incjicatmg  a  drop  of  167  mil- 
Uon.  or  10  percent,  from  the  sale  of  grain 
by  State  farmers  in  1975.  in  sp:t«  of  a  10- 
percent  increa.se  m  grain  production  in 
1975. 

Mr.  President,  the  figure*;  contained  m 
this  report  point  up  the  sharp  drops 
which  have  taken  place  m  crop  prices 
during  the  past  year. 

The  total  in  Minnesota  gross  sales  from 
farm  marketmc  of  grains  :r.  19T5  ".as 
$1.4.32.520.000  a*;  opposed  to  S1..^99.- 
355.000  m  1974. 

The  drop  in  gram  prices  ranged  from 
3  percent  for  oats  to  as  much  as  34  per- 
cent for  f!ax  seed.  The  pattern  was  the 
same  for  most  grains  with  production 
increa'ing.  but  the  price  per  bushel 
decreasing 

Mr.  President,  tiiis  information  again 
points  up  the  vulnerability  of  our  farm 
producers  to  sharp  price  fluctuations  and 
the-  need  for  a  more  adequate  food  and 
agricultural  policy,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  release  be  printed  in  *,he 
REroRP 

There  being  no  ob.iection,  the  release 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 
Release  of  the  Minnesota   Dep.irtment  of 

ACRlrrLTTTlE 

Although  Minnesota  farmers  sold  11  per 
cent  more  grain  in  1975  their  gross  income 
dropped  by  $l67-mllllon  or  10  per  cent  Agri- 
culture Commissioner  Jon  Wefald  reported 
today. 

Gross  sales  last  year  from  farm  marketings 
of  468.9-mUlion  bushels  of  corn,  wheat,  soy- 
beans, oats,  barley,  rye  and  flaxseed,  are  esti- 
mated at  $1,432,520,000, 

In  1974  according  to  the  State-Federal 
Crop  and  Livestock  Reporting  Service,  Min- 
nesota farmers  sold  423.1 -million  bushels  of 
these  grains  for  a  gro^s  of  $1,599,356,000. 

Commissioner  Wefald  said  that  this  seri- 
ous loss  of  gross  farm  Income  demonstrates 
again  the  impact  of  farm  grain  prices  that 
were  depressed  by  from  3  fjercent  for  oats  to 
as  much  as  34  per  cent  for  flaxseed  below  the 
1974  price   averages  in   Minnesota 

Soybeans,  under  still  mounting  pressure 
from"  unrestricted  palm  oil  imports  and  in- 
creased soybean  production  in  Brazil,  took 
the  worst  beating.  Farmers  sold  90.9-million 
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b  ;shels,  11  per  cent  more  thanin  1974.  at  an 
average  price  of  $4.60.  down  2t  per  cent,  to 
gross  $418,117,000.  That  was  nfarly  $95-mll- 
Mon  less  than  the  gross  from  19^4  marketings. 

Corn,  Minnesota's  most  In^ortant  cash 
field  crop,  grossed  farmers  $52'l,990.000  from 
the  sale  of  220-mllllon  bushels  In  1975,  at  an 
average  price  of  $2.40.  That  was  13  per  cent 
more  corn  than  they  sold  for  flS  cents  more 
per  bushel  In  1974,  and  a  $39.5-Biimon  cut  In 
gross  Income.  J 

Flaxseed  experienced  the  moa|  severe  prlc© 
cut,  from  $9  90  per  bushel  In  ;1974  to  only 
$6.55  In  1975.  a  drop  of  $3.55  j^er  biishel  or 
34  per  cent.  Minnesota  farmers  sold  2.5-mll- 
llon  bushels  to  gross  $16,526,000  last  year, 
compared  to  1974  sales  of  3-mllllon  bushels 
for  a  gross  of  $29,928,000,  or  a  <frop  of  $13  4- 
m  II  lion.  r 

Wheat  prices  averaged  3.92  p«(r  bushel  last 
year,  down  53  cents.  Minnesota  farmers  sold 
85.2-mllllon  bushels,  9  per  cent  Biore  than  In 
1974.  and  grossed  $333,975,000.  down  $14.2- 
mllUon. 

Farmers  al.so  sold  2e.8-mlIllofi  bushels  of 
barley,  3  per  cent  more,  at  $2jB5.  down  14 
per  cent,  for  a  gross  of  $70,954,000.  down  $9.4- 
mUllon:  41.4-mllllon  bushels  of^oats,  10  per 
cent  more,  for  $1.45,  down  3  per  cent,  for 
a  gross  of  $60,043,000.'  up  $3.7-m5llon;  2-mU- 
llon  bushels  of  rye,  24  per  cent  more,  for 
$2.40,  down  6  per  cent,  for  a  groi^  of  $4,913,- 
000,  up  $0.7-mUllon. 


A    NATIONAL    NONDEGR^ATION 
POLICY  I 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  PresJSdent,  next 
week  the  Senate  will  begin  deliberations 
on  the  Clean  Air  Act  Amendments  of 
1976.  The  most  controversial  provision  of 
these  amendments  Is  the  nondegradatlon 
provisions  which  provide  statutory  pro- 
tection for  areas  of  the  country  where 
air  is  cleaner  than  the  present  national 
standards. 

The  attack  on  the  nondegradatlon  pro- 
visions has  proceeded  along  several 
fronts.  Previous  statements  In  the  Rec- 
ord by  Senators  Muskie — April  29.  page 
11761  and  Baker— May  19.  page  14583 — 
have  responded  in  depth  to  the  substan- 
tive opposition  arguments  concerning 
the  economic  consequences  of  a  national 
non -degradation  policy. 

To  supplement  these  prior  state- 
ments. I  would  like  to  enter  into  the  Rec- 
ord materials  that  belle  the  claim  that 
somehow  the  committee  Is  "Imposing"  Its 
views  on  the  States.  First.  I  would  like  to 
submit  a  telegram  from  Governor  Ray 
of  Iowa,  who  Is  chairman  of  the  National 
Governors'  Conference.  Speaking  for  the 
National  Governors  Conference,  Gov- 
ernor Ray  urges  prompt  congressional 
action  on  the  Isue  of  nondegradatlon. 
The  telegram  also  states  the  confer- 
ence's opposition  to  the  Moss  amend- 
ment as  an  obstacle  to  establishment  of 
a  reasonable  national  policy  on  non- 
degradatlon. 

Second.  I  would  like  to  submit  a  letter 
from  the  Governor  of  New  Mexico.  Jerry 
Apodaca,  who  has  written  In  support  of 
the  present  committee  blil,  S.  3219.  I 
commend  Governor  Apodaca's  letter  as 
an  excellent  summation  of  the  rationale 
that  has  led  me  to  be  a  firm  supporter  of 
the  nondegradatlon  concept. 

I  would  trust  that  this  correspondence, 
along  with  the  materials  submitted  by 
Senators  Muskie  and  Baker,  would  offer 
some  solace  to  my  colleagues  who  fear 
that  the  nondegradatlon  provisions  of 


S  3219  are  a  committee  creation  without 
State  support.  In  fact.  I  believe  the  rec- 
ord shows  that  the  nondegradatlon  pro- 
visions of  S.  ^219  are  a  response  of  the 
Public  Works  Committee  to  repeated  en- 
treaties from  States,  industry,  and  the 
executive  branch  for  a  congressional  re- 
sponse to  the  nondegradatlon  Issues. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  copy 
of  Governor  Ray's  telegram  and  Gov- 
ernor Apodaca'a  letter  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  materia] 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Dks  Moines,  I  a., 

Mav  13.  1976. 
Hon.  Jennings  Ranoolph, 
Chairman,    Senate    Public    Works    Commit- 
tee. Washington.  DC 

With  regard  to  the  non-slgnlflcant  deteri- 
oration of  air  quality  as  related  to  the  Clean 
Air  Act  amendments,  I  would  like  to  advise 
that  the  policy  of  the  National  Governors' 
Conference  (NOC)  calls  for  a  decision  by 
Congress  to  allow  each  State  maximum  flexi- 
bility to  Incorporate  local  values  In  Its  deci- 
sion making,  an  amendment  to  be  offered  by 
Senator  Moss  to  S  3219  would  put  off  con- 
gressional action  on  this  Issue.  Many  States 
are  concerned  that  the  passage  of  such  an 
amendment  would  result  in  continuing  Mtl- 
patlon  over  present  court  ordered  Federal 
regulations  and  bring  about  uncertainties 
among  the  State«t  and  other  Interested  par- 
ties In  planning  for  orderly  development  In 
clean  air  areas. 

Therefore,  I  urge  you  and  your  colleagues 
to  In-sure  that  the  vital  Issue  of  prevention 
of  significant  deterioration  Is  settled  now  by 
Congress.  No  action  by  the  Senate  should  al- 
low the  State  decision  making  authority  to 
be  abrogated,  such  action  would  represent  a 
severe  setback  to  our  efforts  to  formulate  a 
reasonable  national  policy  on  prevention  of 
significant  deterioration  of  air  quality,  we 
are  concerned  that  the  Moss  amendment  will 
provide  an  obstacle  to  this  goal. 

Gov.   Robert  D    Ray. 
Chairman.  Tfational  Governor'^  Confer- 
ence. 

State  of  New  Mexico, 
Sante  Fe.  N.  Mex..  May  14.  1976. 
Hon.  Pete  V.  Domenici. 
US   Senate. 
Washington.  D  C. 

DrAR  Pete  Within  the  next  few  week.*!,  the 
Senate  will  be  votlnr:  on  the  "no  significant 
deterioration"  amendment.''  to  the  Clean  Air 
Act.  Adoption  of  these  amendments  Is  essen- 
tial to  the  maintenance  of  the  pristine  air 
quality  of  New  Mexico  and  the  West 

Court  rulings  and  EPA  regulations  have 
confused  the  Ksue  to  the  point  of  preempt- 
ing the  authority  of  Congress  and  the  States 
to  eFtabll.-5h  clean  nir  policy — particularly  In 
the  yet  unpolluted  West.  It  Is  vital  that  Con- 
press  reassert  Itself  this  yenr  by  adoptin:;  the 
"no  significant  deterioration"  amendments 
contained  In  S  3219. 

Failure  to  act  thU  year  would  result  In: 
continuation  of  confusing  federal  require- 
ments and  permits  for  the  siting  of  new  fa- 
cilities; continuation  of  federal  preemption 
In  the  designation  of  Cla«is  I  area?;  retention 
of  unrealistic  and  unworkable  buffer  zones: 
and  continuation  of  the  policy  of  excluding 
the  states  from  a  significant  role  In  deter- 
mining their  need.s  and  their  futvire. 

Adoption  of  the  "no  significant  deteriora- 
tion" amendments  would  end  the  Uidlclal- 
bureaucratlc  confusion  brought  about  by 
EPAs  challenged  and  unwise  reg^ilatlons 
and  would  allow  the  Congress  and  the  States 
to  establish  workable  and  necessary  clean  air 
standards. 

Adoption  of  the  "no  significant  deteriora- 
tion" amendments  would  go  a  long  way  In 


protecting  the  pristine  air  quality  in  the 
West  which  Is  necessary  to  maintain  and  en- 
hance our  unique  quality  of  life.  Our  Im- 
portant tourism  industry  would  be  protected 
while  giving  us  the  means  to  develop  wisely 
new  industry  without  destroying  our  great 
natural  heritage. 

The  proposed  "no  significant  deteriora- 
tion" amendments  would  effectively  elimi- 
nate air  quality  as  a  competitive  factor  for 
attracting  new  lndustr>-  to  the  West.  These 
amendments  would  be  preventive  In  nature, 
thus  allowing  us  to  plan  for  our  future 
rather  than  undertake  the  extremely  diffi- 
cult task  of  correcting  past  mistakes 

The  prevention  of  "no  significant  deteri- 
oration" Is  a  very  Important  and  complex 
problem  In  my  Judgment  the  committee  has 
produced  a  sound  and  workable  solution  In 
8.  3219.  I,  therefore,  urge  you  to  oppose  the 
Moss  amendment  to  delete  "no  significant 
det«»-loratlon  "  and  to  support  final  passage 
of  the  bill. 

Sincerely. 

Jerry  Apodaca. 

Governor. 
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EDITORIAL  EXPOSING  UNFORTU- 
NATE WASHINGTON  STAR  AR- 
TICLE WINS  VIRGINIA  AWARD 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  President.  I  was  in- 
terested to  learn  that  an  editorial  com- 
mentary exposing  the  various  inaccu- 
racies In  an  article  printed  on  page  1  of 
the  Washington  Star  several  months  ago 
about  our  distinguished  colleague  from 
Virginia  (Mr.  William  L.  Scott)  re- 
cently was  awarded  first-place  recogni- 
tion for  the  best  radio  editorial  in  the 
State  of  Virginia  during  1975  by  the  Vir- 
ginia Associated  Press  Broadcasters. 

It  is  my  understanding  that  Mr.  Les 
Kinsolving  who  investigated  a  number  of 
the  allegations  and  determined  their  in- 
accuracy, aired  the  editorial  for  his 
"Capital  Commentary"  program  on  Ra- 
dio Station  WAVA  in  Arlington.  Va  He 
was  selected  as  recipient  of  the  annual 
statewide  award  for  having  brought  to 
public  attention  the  falseness  of  the 
front-page  story  in  the  Star  last  Sep- 
tember regarding  a  fact-finding  trip 
Senator  Scott  made  on  behalf  of  the 
Senate  Armed  Services  Committee. 

Mr.  Kinsolving's  editorial  concluded 
that  there  was  no  basis  In  fact  for  the 
Star  article,  although  it  had  been  picked 
up  by  the  wire  services  and  published 
throughout  the  country 

Certainlv  It  is  good  to  see  a  colleague 
vindicated  through  the  enterprising  ef- 
forts of  a  radio  commentator.  I  should 
add,  the  Star  did  print  a  partial  retrac- 
tion some  weeks  after  the  original  story 
on  page  18  not  page  1  where  the  bylined 
article  originally  appeared. 

More  important  Ls  that  Virginia's  As- 
sociated Press  Broadcasters  at  their  an- 
nual meeting  in  Virginia  Beach  have 
now  selected  the  Kinsolving  commentary 
for  the  annual  award  for  the  best  radio 
editorial  in  the  State  of  Virginia  during 
1975. 

Perhaps.  Mr.  President,  this  illustrates 
the  wisdom  of  our  Founding  Fathers  in 
providing  for  freedom  of  the  press,  put  I 
believe  it  also  illustrates  a  corresponding 
duty  of  the  press  to  be  accurate  and  fair. 
Exposes  of  this  nature  by  media  person- 
nel should  help  to  discourage  others  in 
the  news  media  from  making  false  and 
defamatory  statements  against  public 
offlclals. 


Mr.  President,  since  the  original  fal.se 
article  received  widespread  attention  ii 
would  appear  rea.sonable  to  expect  that 
the  honor  bestowed  upon  a  commentator 
by  his  peers  for  exposing  its  fal.'^ene.s.s 
should  receive  equal  publicity.  Yet.  it 
does  not  appear  to  be  the  case.  It  causes 
one  to  wonder  if  truth  is  as  newsworthy 
as  fiction. 

I  ask  imanimoas  consent  that  Mr. 
Kinsolving's  award-winning  radio  edi- 
torial be  printed  in  the  Record. 

Tliere  being  no  objection,  the  edi- 
torial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Washington      Star      "Exposes"      Virginia's 
Junior  Senator:  The  Anatomy  of  a  Smear 

"Senator  William  O.  Scott  on  Tour"  was 
the  Washington  Star's  Banner  above  Its 
page  one  story  headlined:  "It  wa.s  a  Diplo- 
mat's  Nightmare  "    by   Lisa  Myers. 

There  Is  no  William  O.  Scott  In  the  U.S. 
Senate  and  there  Is  nobody  by  the  name  of 
Lisa  Myers  employed  on  the  reportnrlal  staff 
of  the  Star. 

Mlsa  Myers  Is  a  stringer,  two  years  out  of 
Journalism  school.  She  works  for  an  orga- 
nization called  "Bureau  of  National  AJTaIrs" 
which  she  says  used  to  be  connected  with 
tJ.8.  News  and  World  Report 

Miss  Myers  began  her  "expire  '  by  pitting 
Senator  Scott's  name  wronp  WlHiam  L  — 
not  WUUam  O.). 

Investigative  reporter  Myers  proceeded  di- 
rectly to  eclipse  this  minor  ml.su.se  by  report- 
ing that  "On  his  24  day  junket  through  ten 
countries  during  the  August  recess  the  Vir- 
ginia Senator  took  "a  Jetliner  the  size  of  a 
Boeing  707  .  .  ." 

In  point  of  fact  during  moft  of  his  travel 
In  the  Middle  East  Scott  flew  In  an  elght- 
seater  with  propellers  not  Jet.  He  flew- — with 
a  number  of  other  Congressmen — on  the 
Jetliner  to  Rome  and  then  changed  planes. 

Miss  Myers  admitted  to  WAVA  New?  that 
she  knew  this,  but  "I  didn't  feel  it  merited 
the  space". 

"The  Diplomat's  Nightmare"  headline  was 
motivated  by  Miss  Myers"  quoting  of  "one 
State  Department  official  who  Insisted  on 
anonymity." 

"It  was  a  diplomat's  nightmare"  accord- 
ing to  M1.SR  Myers'  hidden  source  "Scott 
managed  to  Insult  almost  every  country.  ' 

In  order  to  believe  this  alleged  contention 
from  an  unidentified  source  one  must  con- 
clude that  last  August  a  United  States  Sen- 
ator managed  to  insult  such  countries  as 
Iran.  Jordan.  Egypt.  Syria  and  Saudla 
Arabia — none  of  whom  have  said  anything 
about  any  Insults.  These  are  nations  whose 
temp>eraments  have  not  been  given  to  suf- 
fering Insults  patiently — or  to  being  re- 
strained when  Inclined  to  criticize  the 
United  States. 

Miss  Myers'  anonymous  sources  does  not 
even  specify  the  nature  of  the  alleged  In- 
sults. None  of  the  wire  ser\-lces  or  numerous 
news  bureaus  In  the  Middle  East  have  re- 
ported any  such  Insults.  Neither  the  Con- 
gressional Liaison  Desk  at  the  State  Depart- 
ment or  the  Senate  Armed  Services  Com- 
mittee have  received  any  such  complaints. 
Only  a  stringer  named  Lisa  Myers,  and  this 
one  month  after  the  fact. 

How  in  the  hell  does  a  United  States  Sen- 
ator defend  himself  from  such  phantom 
accusations?  Such  accusations  that  stink 
strongly  of  the  tactics  of  the  late  Senator 
from  Wisconsin? 

Miss  Myers  also  reported  that  Senator 
Scott : 

"Thanked  Egyptian  President  Anwar  Sadet 
while  overlooking  the  Suez  Canal.  "This  Is 
beautiful.  I've  always  wanted  to  see  the  Per- 
sian Gulf." 

Sounds  ludicrous,  doesn't  It?  In  point  of 
fact,  however,  when  Scott  visited  the  Suez 


L'.i::al,  Sadat  was  hundreds  of  miles  away,  on 
a  ^!ed:terranean  villa  near  the  Libyan  border. 

This  has  bee:i  verified  by  two  men  who  ac- 
companied the  Senator.  Charles  Connelly 
and  Gordon  Thorpe.  Connelly  also  denies 
that  Scott  ever  made  such  absurd  state- 
ments about  Gaza  a:.d  a  mosque  as  reported 
by  Miss  Myers.  But  because  one  man  works 
for  the  Senate  Armed  Services  Comm:ttee 
and  the  other  for  the  Department  of  Defense, 
Miss  Myers  can  neatly  smear  their  integrity 
by  quoting  her  anonymotis  sources  as  say- 
ing "Scott  has  a  reputation  for  rolHni'  heads". 

If  Senator  Scott  had  managed  to  insult 
ten  countries,  would  such  Se:;ators  as  Jack- 
son, Symington.  Goldwater  and  Stennis  per- 
mit him  to  cause  the  firing  of  anyone  re- 
porting such   massive   misconduct? 

It  was  Senator  Stennis  who  described 
Scott's  tour  as  "complete  dedication  and 
perseverence"  and  "an  asset  to  the  Commit- 
tee". 

Senator  Sparkman  also  commended  the 
Virginia  Senator  for  "a  tremendous  presen- 
tation", while  Senator  Percy  told  the  Sen- 
ate: 

"Anyone  who  characterizes  these  trips  as 
Junkets  has  no  concept  of  the  responsibilities 
of  a  Senator.  Many  times  legislation  is  de- 
cided by  one  vote.  We  vote  on  billions  of 
dollars  and  the  potential  loss  of  tens  of 
thousands  of  lives  In  this  area.  .  .  .  The 
Senator  from  Virginia  will  be  far  better 
equipped". 

Senator  Percy  Joined  Senators  Stennis, 
Sparkman  and  Thurmond  in  commending 
Scott — which  commendations  Miss  Myers 
failed  to  report.  The  Washington  Star's 
"world  editor".  Jack  Cassldy.  when  asked 
about  MLss  Myers'  desperately  dirty  smear. 
said   the   newspaper   stands   behind   It. 

He  then  added  a  dirty  smear  of  his  own. 
"Are  you  working  for  Scott's  office?"  He 
then  said  "Would  you  like  to  come  down  here 
and  run  this  paper?" 

"No  thank  you,"  I  replied,  "that's  being 
done  by  a  Texas  banker". 

Admittedly,  I  am  unqualified  for  such  a 
post  at  the  Star — among  other  reasons  be- 
cauise  I  don't  know  how  to  go  about  running 
a  newspaper  so  that  it  loses  one  million  dol- 
lars a  month. 

Les  Kinsolving,  special  report  on  the 
"Anatomy  of  a  Smear." 


WILLIAM    CARDINAL    B.-\UM    OF 
WASHLXGTON.   D.C. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President.  Wil- 
liam W.  Baum  of  Wa-shington.  DC.  was 
installed  as  a  cardinal  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church  by  Pope  Paul  VI  in 
Rome  today.  On  behalf  of  myself  and  my 
colleagues  in  the  U.S.  Senate.  I  want  to 
extend  best  wishes  to  Cardinal  Baum  and 
our  prayers  for  his  success  as  a  new 
cardinal. 

The  installation  of  William  Baum  as 
cardinal  signals  a  renewed  commitment 
to  bring  a  young  and  vigorous,  imagina- 
tive approach  to  the  relationship  between 
the  community  and  the  activities  of  the 
church.  William  Cardinal  Baum  repre- 
sents that  commitment  for  the  residents 
of  the  Washington  area.  He  recognized 
early  the  needs  of  our  community  and  the 
potential  for  a  role  by  all  the  relig:ou.s 
leaders  in  Washington  for  solving  those 
problems.  He  has  brought  a  new  vigor 
and  leadership  in  uniting  the  efforts  by 
the  various  religious  groups  in  Washing- 
ton to  effectively  deal  with  the  enormous 
difficulties  of  urban  life  in  this  decade. 

The  people  of  Wa.=hing;ton.  members  of 
all  religions,  are  proud  of  Cardinal  Baum 
today,  proud  of  the  role  lie  has  played  in 


improving  the  quality  of  our  hves,  proud 
of  hiE-  personal  achievement  which  has 
inspired  us  all.  He  has  reminded  us  that 
decency  aiid  compassion  are  still  the  bul- 
warks of  a  cooperative  aid  vigorous  so- 
ciety. He  has  taught  our  children  that 
religious  belief  and  church  attendance 
can  add  a  great  deal  to  our  daily  lives  He 
stands  as  living  proof  that  courage  and 
energy  can  make  a  difference  in  our  in- 
dividual lives,  in  the  life  of  our  com- 
munity, and  in  shaping  our  future. 

We  congratulate  Cardinal  Ba'om  ar.d 
we  .loin  with  all  the  residents  o:  Wa.si'.- 
ington.  tlie  members  of  all  churches  and 
synagogues,  in  cxpres.'^ing  io  him  our 
hope  for  his  continued  success,  and  in 
renewing  cur  own  commitment  to  work 
with  him  and  the  ether  leaders  of  our 
community  to  bring  hope  and  peace 
and  iniderstanding  to  our  city  and  our 
countrj'. 


IS   5   MINUTES   TOO   MUCH   OR   TOO 
LITTLE'' 

Mr,  PROXMIRE,  Mr.  Pre.'^ident.  the 
Federal  Communications  Commission 
does  not  seem  to  like  5-min'jte  political 
broadcasts.  They  are  either  t<x)  lone  or 
too  short. 

The  latest  incident  involve.':  the  Sena- 
tor from  Idaho  'Mr.  Church  • .  He  com- 
plained to  the  FCC  that  a  Portland. 
Oreg..  television  station  refused  to  sell 
him  a  half  hour  in  prime  time  for  a  po- 
litical speech.  The  station.  KGW-TV. 
said  it  would  sell  Senator  Chukch  only 
two  5-minut-e  prime-time  slot,^ 

Acting  quickly  on  Thursday.  May  20, 
the  FCC  held  that  5  minute?  did  not 
constitute  reasonable  acce.'^s.  a?  required 
by  the  Communications  Act  for  candi- 
dates for  Federal  office.  The  Senator  from 
Idaho,  of  course,  i.';  seeking  the  Demo- 
cratic nomin.'ition  for  President. 

It  was  just  in  March  that  the  FCC  de- 
cided that  WON  and  WGN-TV  was 
uTong  in  its  20-year-old  policy  of  selling 
political  adverti.«ing  m  no  less  than  5- 
mmute  segments.  It  ruled  th:n  those  Chi- 
cago stations  must  sell  President  Fords 
advertising  agency  the  same  lencth  spots 
as  those  used  to  hawk  soap. 

The  same  section  of  the  law  wa^~  cited. 
That  law  says  in  effect  that  the  candidate 
knows  best.  It  says,  in  effect,  that  the 
candidate  may  some  day  be  part  of  the 
GovernmeiTt  and  as  such  he  has  power 
over  the  press — despite  what  the  first 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  forbids. 

In  the  Miami  Herald  case  of  2  years 
ago — the  one  that  ruled  unconstitutional 
a  Florida  law  requiring  newspapers  to 
permit  candidates  to  reply  to  editorials — 
the  Supreme  Court  held  that  only  editors 
can  control  what  goes  into  their  news- 
papers. 

And.  of  course,  the  1913  Florida  law 
that  was  stricken  down  by  the  Supreme 
Court  represented  an  exact  parallel  to 
the  personal  attack  corollary  of  the 
FCC?  fairness  doctrine.  And.  of  course, 
the  Supreme  Court  in  1969  upheld  in  the 
Red  Lion  case  the  constitutionality  of 
the  personal  attack  rule  and  rules  on 
political  editorializing  for  broadcasting. 

There  we  have  it:  a  double  standard. 
And  both  standards  are  said  to  be  consti- 
tutional. 

The  free  press  rights  of  the  graphic 
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media  are  upheld:  the  free  press  rights 
of  the  electronics  media  are  ignored,  on 
grounds  of  the  so-called  scarcity  of  space 
on  tlie  electromagnetic  spectrum. 

Supporters  of  thought  icontrol  for 
broadcasters  blythly  state  that  the  pub- 
lic owns  the  airwaves,  when  that  is  pat- 
ently untrue.  That  public  ov<|nership  ar- 
gument, called  a  fantasy  by=a  law  pro- 
fessor who  now  serves  as  a  Federal  Com- 
munications Commlssloner4-Olen  O. 
Robinson — has  even  crept  bnto  some 
court  decisions  in  an  oflhanciid  manner. 
And  yet.  few  seem  willingf  to  discuss 
the  first  amendment  problem=that  arises 
with  governmental  control  of  the  elec- 
tronic press.  I 

Red  Lion  did  not  settle  U^  question. 
A  careful  reading  of  that  case  will  show 
that.  1 

Also,  "the  Congress  can  uiftlo  what  Is 
done"  by  the  Supreme  Court,  as  even 
those  on  the  other  side  will  adimit. 

The  real  problem  is  that  a  clear-cut 
constitutional  challenge  to  governmental 
controls  over  broadcasting  has  never  been 
presented  to  the  Supreme  Court. 

Broadcasters  should  be  able  to  control 
what  goes  out  over  their  chamiels  In  ex- 
actly the  same  way  that  editors  and  pub- 
lishers may  control  what  goes  Into  their 
newspapers.  Both  broadcasters  and  edi- 
tors should  have  equality  in  that  control, 
not  because  they  are  so  InteUlgent  and 
wise — for  they  are  not — but  because 
otherwise  the  control  rests  iij  the  Gov- 
ernment. And  the  authors  of  the  first 
amendment  wanted  to  prevecit  that  for 
the  protection  of  the  other  rights  of  citi- 
zens. They  knew  that  a  government  has 
no  right  to  control  the  marketplace  of 
ideas.  1 

The  real  point  to  the  first  a4endment 
Is  not  the  protection  of  the  p^ple  who 
run  the  press.  But.  the  point  iafthat  the 
people  who  run  the  press  must  l^ve  free- 
dom if  the  citizens  are  to  escap4  oppres- 
sion from  their  government.  Both  the 
Declaration  of  Independence  pnd  the 
Constitution  make  it  clear  that  jthe  Gov- 
ernment has  only  the  powers  gfven  to  it 
by  the  people. 

When  the  Government  cao  dictate 
what  goes  into  or  stays  out  of  a  news- 
paper, when  the  Government  c^n  dictate 
what  goes  on  or  stays  off  the  air.  then 
the  first  amendment  is  I'endered  mean- 
ingless; the  Constitution  is  Irendered 
meaningle.ss.  I 

Protecting  our  rights — all  of  <jur  rights 
including  that  of  a  free  press-^-is  more 
important  than  whether  a  candidate,  any 
candidate,  get.s  to  buy  the  amount  of  air 
time  he  wishes. 
That  may  sound  harsh.  But  it  is  true. 
I  want  a  public  discussion  of  that  as- 
pect of  the  first  amendment.  That  is  why 
I  introduced  S.  2  on  January  15.  1975. 
The  bill  had  a  hearing;  but  I  am  still 
waiting  for  the  basic  constitutional  ques- 
tion to  be  addressed  head  on. 

TliLs  PCC  ca.se  is  a  good  opportunity 
for  such  a  discu.ssion. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent th.it  the  PCC's  news  release  on  the 
KGW-TV  case  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
There  being  no  objection,  the  news 
release  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 


PCC  Rules  on  Aib  Timx  Complaint  bv 
Senatok  CHtracH 
In  response  to  a  complaint  by  Senator 
Prank  Church  involving  his  attempt  to  pur- 
chase time  for  a  political  broadcast  in 
Oregon,  the  Commission  has  ruled  that  a 
station  s  offer  to  sell  time  In  prime  time  for 
programming  no  more  than  5  minutes  long 
did  not  constitute  reasonable  access 

The  decision.  In  an  oral  ruling  to  the 
parties,  stemmed  from  Senator  Church's  re- 
quest to  buy.  before  the  May  25  Oregon  pri- 
mary election,  a  half-hour  In  prime  time  to 
present  a  political  broadcast  as  part  of  his 
campaign  for  the  Democratic  Presidential 
nomination. 

The  Commission  said  the  facts  before  It 
indicated  KQW-TV.  Portland.  haC.  turned 
down  efforts  by  the  Idaho  Senator  to  pur- 
chase the  half-hour  and  Instead  had  offered 
a  5-minute  slot  In  prime  time  on  Saturday. 
May  22.  and  a  similar  time  on  Sunday. 
May  23. 

The  limitation  to  5  minutes  did  not  con- 
stitute reasonable  access  under  Section 
312(a)(7)  of  the  Communications  Act.  the 
Commission  said.  That  section  provides  that 
the  Commission  may  revoke  a  station  license 
•for  wUlful  or  repeated  failure  to  allow 
reasonable  access  or  to  permit  purchase  of 
reasonable  amounts  of  time  for  the  use  of  a 
broadcasting  station  by  a  legally  qualified 
candidate  for  Federal  elective  office  on  behalf 
of  his  candidacy." 

Action  by  the  Commission  May  19.  1976. 
Commissioners  Lee,  Hooks,  Waahburn  and 
Robinson  with  Commissioner  Quelle  con- 
curring and  Commissioners  Wiley  (Chair- 
man) and  Reld  dissenting 


THE     IMPORTANCE     OF     AGRICUL- 
TURE  IN   THE   UNITED  STATES 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I  wish 
to  share  with  the  Senate  a  recent  state- 
ment by  the  Honorable  Jon  Wefald.  com- 
missioner of  agriculture  for  the  State 
of  Minnesota.  His  remarks  were  pre- 
sented at  the  Minnesota  World  Trade 
Agribusiness  Conference  on  May  18. 

In  his  remarks.  Commissioner  Wefald 
pointed  out  what  a  growing  number  of 
Americans  are  beginning  to  realize:  the 
major  significance  of  agriculture  not  only 
in  terms  of  our  balance  of  payments  but 
the  U.S.  economy  at  large 

The  statement  points  out  the  fact  that 
the  American  food  and  fiber  industry 
employs  nearly  17  million  people  in  the 
total  production  and  distribution  system. 
Wliile  less  than  5  percent  of  our  people 
are  directly  involved  in  agricultural  pro- 
duction Itself,  many  more  are  involved  in 
the  processing  and  distribution  system. 

Commissioner  Wefald  points  out  a 
number  of  significant  facts  regarding  the 
awesome  story  of  this  country's  great 
agricultural  productivity.  He  points  out 
that  this  year  the  United  States  has  sold 
16  million  metric  tons  of  grain  to  the 
Soviet  Union  but  that  this  represents 
only  about  7  percent  of  242  million  metric 
tons  of  grain.  He  further  Indicates  that 
in  less  than  a  decade  agriculture  has  in- 
creased its  total  field  crop  production  by 
about  one-fourth  or  upward  of  107  mil- 
lion metric  tons  greater  than  the  total 
output  in  1965. 

The  United  States  also  produces  a  wide 
variety  of  agricultural  products  as  well 
as  a  major  portion  of  the  world's  export 
supplies.  This  includes  products  such 
as  cotton,  eggs.  milk,  and  various  kinds 


of  meats.  Our  farmers  produced  ap- 
proximately 65  percent  of  the  world's 
soybeans  in  1975  and  30  percent  of  the 
world's  feed  grains. 

We  alljtnow  how  important  these  ex- 
ports $'re  in  terms  of  supporting  our 
econopiy  and  balancing  our  vital  petrol- 
eUJTTimports.  At  present  our  gross  agri- 
curvyral  exports  are  running  at  around 
$22  billion  per  year. 

The,  Commissioner  projects  that  each 
$100  nhijlion  in  agricultural  export  sales 
create^  from  4.200  to  5.000  new  jobs  in 
our  d(?mestic  economy.  At  this  rate,  our 
agricultural  exports  might  well  be  re- 
sponsfole  for  upward  of  1  million  Amer- 
ican jobs." 

Minnesota-'s  role  in  this  success  story 
is  a  very  significant  one,  and.  in  addi- 
tion, our  State  has  an  awesome  list  of 
major  companies  engaged  in  various 
steps  of  production,  processing,  and  dis- 
tribution. 

Mr.  President,  the  story  of  America's 
agricultural  system  and  its  great  produc- 
tivity is  one  which  needs  to  be  told  and 
understood  by  our  people.  It  is  a  record 
in  which  we  can  and  should  take  great 
pride.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  this 
very  compelling  statement  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

PaJtSBNTATION    BT     MINNESOTA     COMMISSIONES 
or    ACRICULTtJRE    JON    WCTALO 

Agriculture  Is  America's  largest  Industry. 

Agriculture  Is  our  nation's  most  valuable 
resource  .  .  .  not  oil.  not  gold,  not  platinum, 
not  even  uranium. 

Agriculture  Is  the  greatest  single  contribu- 
tor of  new  wealth  and  earned  income  for  our 
national  economy. 

American  agriculture  Is  the  world's  most 
efficient  and  most  productive. 

Indeed,  achievements  by  American  agri- 
culture are  both  the  goal  and  envy  of  the 
rest  of  the  world. 

Importantly,  a  large  part  of  the  world  to- 
day. Including  some  of  the  most  powerful 
military  nations,  remain  dependent  upon  the 
efficiency,  the  productivity,  and  the  unparal- 
leled quality  of  the  products  of  American 
agriculture. 

American  agriculture  in  turn,  because  it 
produces  more  food  and  nber  than  any 
other  nation  on  earth,  has  become  depend- 
ent to  a  significant  degree  upon  the  world 
for  an  Increasing  volume  of  sales  of  what 
otherwise  would  be  domestic  surplus. 

The  truth  Is  that  the  economy  of  the 
United  States  Itself  is  becoming  Increasingly 
dependent  upon  the  productivity  and  the 
export  sales  of  agricultural  food  and  fiber. 
Agriculture  Is  America's  greatest  growth  In- 
dustry, and  that  growth  for  benefit  to  our 
domestic  economy  must  come  from  the  Inter- 
national marketplace. 

Agriculture  Is  America's  greatest  employer. 
Parmlng  alone  employs  some  4  4-mllllon 
workers.  That  by  Itself  equals  the  com- 
bined payrolls  of  the  nation's  transporta- 
tion, steel  and  auto  industries. 

The  production  phase  of  agriculture  Is 
only  one  part  of  the  great  American  food  and 
fiber  Industry  that  employs  nearly  17-mll- 
Uon  men  and  women  on  the  world's  most  ef- 
ficient and  economical  farm-to-consumer  as- 
sembly line. 

Between  the  farmer  and  the  dining  table, 
this  nation's  agricultural  industries  require 
the  services  of  nearly  lO-mllllon  workers  to 
store,  transport,  process  and  merchandise  the 
food  and  fiber  products  from  fewer  than  3- 
mlUlon  American  farms 
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Another  2-mUllon  workers  are  engaged  in 
providing  the  basic  Inputs  for  farm  produc- 
tion of  food  and  fiber,  including  the  seeds, 
fertilizers,  chemicals,  and  other  supplies. 

Millions  of  additional  jobs  In  our  ind;is- 
trlal  and  business  economy  are  dependent 
upon  the  new  wealth  generated  by  agrlciil- 
ture. 

Agriculture  Is  America's  biggest  Industry. 
In  part,  because  It  sets  the  pace  for  ■world 
production  of  food  and  fiber. 

No  other  nation  on  earth  annually  pro- 
duces the  volume  of  food  and  fiber  that  we 
do  here  in  the  United  States. 

Annual  food  and  fiber  production  by 
America's  fantastic  Indu.stry  of  agriculture 
now  Is  approaching  three-quarters  of  one- 
bllUon  metric  tons  annually. 

In  1975.  according  to  published  federal 
estimates.  American  farmers  produced  over 
534-minion  metric  tons  of  field  crops  and 
nearly  94-mllllon  metric  tons  of  meat  ani- 
mals, poultry,  milk,  eggs  and  wool 

That  represented  nearly  3  metric  ton.'^  of 
food   and   fiber   for   every   American! 

Amazingly  America  last  year  produced 
242-mllllon  metric  tons  of  wheat  and  feed 
grains.  Again  that  Is  242-mllllon  metric  tons 
of  wheat  and  feed  grains  alone.  Th\s.  has  to 
be  emphasized  In  the  light  of  criticism  of 
recent  grain  sales  to  Russia  .  with  some 
published  newspaper  reports  Implying  that 
we  should  not  sell  any  more  grain  to  the 
Soviet  Union  .  .  .  because  such  export  grain 
sales  "of  that  magnitude"  will  raise  con- 
sumer prices  at  home. 

In  fact.  In  the  current  export  marketing 
year,  the  United  States  has  sold  for  export 
only  some  16-mllllon  metric  tons  of  grain 
out  of  the  record  1975  crop  of  corn  and 
wheat — or  less  than  7  percent  of  last  year's 
wheat  and  feed  grain  production  of  242- 
mtUlon  metric  tons. 

The  truth  Is  that  America  can  afford  to 
sell  upwards  of  25  to  30-mllllon  metric  tons 
of  grain  to  the  Soviet  Union  out  of  the  1975 
crop.  This  was  true  In  August  of  1975  as  well. 

In  addition  to  the  242-minion  metric  tons 
of  wheat  and  feed  grains  produced  In  1976. 
American  farmers  produced  41-mllllon  metric 
tons  of  soybeans.  This  aggregate  of  over  280- 
mllUon  metric  tons  of  wheat,  feed  eralns  and 
soybeans  does  not  Include  additional  mil- 
lions of  metric  tons  of  sunflower  seeds,  cot- 
tonseed, peanuts,  rice,  potatoes,  sugarbeets, 
sugarcane,  honey,  maple  Fvrup  vegetables, 
fruits  and  tobacco,  also  produced  each  and 
every  year  by  American  farmers 

Totail  crop  production  In  the  United  States 
in  1975  was  the  largest  In  this  nation's  200- 
year  history.  Farmers  have  an  out-standlng 
record  of  annually  producing  more.  ...  In 
less  than  a  decade  American  agriculture  has 
increased  Its  total  field  crops  production  by 
about  one-fourth,  or  upwards  of  107-mllllon 
metric  tons  greater  than  the  total  output 
of  American  agriculture  In  1965. 

American  agriculture  leads  the  world  In 
the  production  of  red  meats,  milk.  epgs.  tur- 
key, chicken,  total  poultry  meat,  processing 
vegetables,  feed  grains,  soybeans,  citrus 
fruits  and  tobacco,  and  Is  second  only  to  Rus- 
sia in  wheat  among  the  major  agricultural 
commodities  In  world  commerce. 

It  Is  Important  to  note  that  while  Russia 
is  the  world's  leading  wheat  producer.  It 
cannot  produce  enough  to  meet  Its  domestic 
requirements,  and  must  make  up  Its  de- 
ficiency by  buying  on  the  world  market. 
America  Is  the  number  one  supplier  of  wheat 
and  feed  grains  for  export  because  we  are 
traditionally  a  surplus  producer.  .  the 
breadbasket  for  the  world. 

In  1975,  according  to  latest  federal  esti- 
mates,  American  agriculture  produced: 

1.  65  percent  of  the  world  soybeans  (41- 
mllllon  metric  tons  out  of  63-mlllloni: 

2.  30  percent  of  the  world  feed  grains 
( 184-mllllon  metric  tons  of  corn.  oats,  barley, 
grain  sorghum  and  rye  out  of  632-mllllon) ; 


3.  17  percent  of  the  world  wheat  i58-niil- 
Uon  metric  toii.s  out  of  344-mUUoni; 

4.  15  percent  of  the  world  cotton; 
5     17  pe.-tent  of  the  world  pork; 

6.  60  percent  of  the  world  turkey  meat; 

7.  33  percent  of  the  worJd  chicken  meat; 

8.  30  percent  of  the  world   beef  and  veal; 

9.  18  percent  of  the  world  eggb     and 

10.  14  percent  of  the  world  milk. 

■We  normally  export  well  over  hall  of  our 
wheat  and  domestic  rice  production,  about 
half  of  our  .soybeaii-s,  one-lourlh  or  more  of 
our  feed  grains,  one-third  of  our  cotton  and 
tobacco,  and  one-fiflh  or  more  of  countless 
other   crijpt. 

Just  how  Important  are  our  agricultural 
exports? 

There  Is  no  single  answer  because  agricul- 
tural export  sales  are  vital  not  only  lor  our 
farmers,  and  for  the  vast  complex  of  supply, 
service,  processing,  marketing  and  distribu- 
tion Industries,  but  our  food  and  fiber  exports 
are  equally  vital  to  the  national  economy 
Itself. 

Glvtn  the  productivity  and  importance  of 
American  agriculture,  we  need  full  and  com- 
plete access  to  all  cash  markets  overseas 

According  to  former  U.S.  Agriculture  Un- 
dersecretary Phil  Campbell,  If  Amer;car. 
farmers  were  denied  access  to  export  markets, 
they  would  have  to  cut  their  wheat,  soybea:. 
and  tobacco  production  In  half,  rice  produc- 
tion by  two-thirds,  and  cotton  production 
by  one-third 

Currenlty.  agricultural  export  sales  are 
priming  our  national  economy  annually  with 
$22-bilIlo:i  in  new  wealth  and  earned  In- 
come from  overseas. 

During  the  decades  of  the  1970's.  the  reve- 
nue from  agrh'ultural  export  sales  has  been 
the  brightest  spot — Indeed  the  economic  life- 
saver  for  the  nation  In  the  balance  of  pay- 
ments problerrLs  caused  by  the  energy  crisis 
and  the  attendant  Impact  of  sharply  In- 
creased cash  outflow  for  Imported  petroleum 
and  autombiles. 

The  fact  Is  that  one  Job  out  of  every  four  In 
America,  as  well  as  every  consumer.  Is  de- 
pendent upon  this  nation's  total  food  and 
fiber  industry. 

A  healthy  agriculture  Industry  creates  new 
Jobs  in  the  food  and  fiber  industry. 

Each  $100-mllllon  In  agricultural  export 
sales  creates  from  4.200  to  5,000  new  Jobs  in 
our  domestic  economy. 

In  fiscal  year  1973,  US  agricultural  export 
sales  produced  a  then  all-time  high  of  $12,9- 
bllllon.  That  was  a  60  per  cent  Increase  over 
the  export  sales  for  fiscal  year  1972, 

In  fiscal  year  1974,  US,  agricultural  export 
sales  were  a  new  record  S21,3-billlon, 

In  fiscal  year  1975,  U.S.  agricultural  export 
sales  again  were  a  record  $21  B-blllion. 

Agricultural  export  sales  for  1976  are  fore- 
cast at  close  to  $22 -bill Ion. 

When  we  began  this  decade.  US.  agricul- 
tural export   sales  were  only  $6  7-bi!lion. 

In  other  words.  In  Just  five  years  the  nation 
has  far  more  than  tripled  agricultural  export 
sales,  pumping  an  aggregate  of  $78,3-billlon 
back  Into  our  economy 

When  we  began  this  decade,  our  nation  was 
In  a  deficit  position  In  the  International  bal- 
ance of  trade. 

Agricultural  export  sales,  during  the  first 
half  of  the  decade,  have  provided  a  $28.2- 
blllion  favorable  balance  In  the  total  Import- 
export  trade  of  this  nation. 

Using  the  federal  ratio  estimate  for  new 
Jobs  created,  agricultural  export  -sales  In  fiscal 
year  1969  represented  the  establishment  of 
■250.000  new  Jobs.  .  ,  .  By  1975,  export  sales 
represented  one-million  U.S.  Jobs 

We  are  proud  of  the  tremendous  role  that 
Minnesota  Is  playing  In  this  economic  growth. 
Since  1970.  the  growth  of  our  agricultural 
export  sales  has  helped  create  over  51,000 
new  jobs 

Minnesota  Is  the  nation's  leading  supplier 
of  dairy  exports,  nearly  24  per  cent  of  the 


1975  total  We  also  supplied  nearly  24  per 
cent  of  the  flaxseed  exports,  ranking  third 
only  behind  the  Dakotas.  Minnesota  ranks 
sixth  and  exports  nearly  7  per  cent  of  the 
nation's  total  exports  of  feed  grains  and  soy- 
bean products,  also  sixth  with  over  5  p>er 
rent  of  the  total  red  meat  exports,  and  sixth 
in  total  agricultural  export  sales  with  nearly 
5  per  cent  of  the  U.S.  grand  total  last  year 

It  took  two  of  the  most  adverse  crop  pro- 
ducing years  in  recent  history  to  deny  Min- 
nesota record  agncuitural  expxirt  sales  and 
fifth  ranking  among  all  states  last  year 

Minnesota  Is  normally  oiie  of  the  five  most 
productive  agricultural  states  in  the  nation, 

Minnesota  i.-  the  nation's  champion  pro- 
ducer of  turke>-s,  butter,  oats,  non-fat  dry 
milk,  sweet  corn  and  wild  r:ce  We  rank 

second  ;n  total  chee;e  and  whey  processed 
eggs.  -lUtiflower  seed,  navy  beans  and  rrJnk 
fur.  .  .  .  Minnesota  is  third  In  sugarbeets 
green  peas,  total  vegetables  for  proce.s..iing 
wheat  flour  milled  and  rye  We  are  fourth  In 
total  milk  production  fifth  in  corn  and 

barley  grains,  honey,  and  pork  production 

Minnesota  sKso  ranks  m  the  top  ten  states 
for  the  production  of  beef  and  total  red 
meat;,  soybeans,  kidney  beans,  pinto  beans, 
wheat,  potatoes,  eggs,  chickens  and  summer 
CArroti, 

The  truth  is  Minnesota  is  one  of  the  most 
diverse  and  self-sufScler.t  food-producing 
states  m  the  country 

Minnesota  also  has  one  of  the  greatest 
stakes  in  agricultural  expt.;rt  .^aies  .  ,  to  gain 
with  new  and  increased  opportunities  ,  .  . 
and  to  lose  if  those  opportunities  are  dimin- 
ished or  denied  as  our  farmers  did  ex- 
perience repeatedly  these  past  three  years  by 
both  adverse  weather  and  export  embargoes. 

Our  stake  in  Minnesota  is  greater,  propor- 
tionately, than  for  the  five  states  that  rank 
ahead  of  u- — Illinois.  Iowa.  Kansas,  Texas 
and  California — becau.se  of  the  sheer  volume 
of  our  agricultural  production  at  least  ten 
times  greater  than  our  domestic  needs  for  a 
state  population  of  less  than  4-rnillion.  be- 
cause we  are  a  major  lood  processing  state — 
probably  one  of  the  top  three  overall,  and 
because  we  are  at  the  end  of  the  supply  line 
for  this  nations  major  con^-umer  markets. 

Food  and  fiber  proces^ilig  is  a  mighty  com- 
panion industry  to  Minnesota  agriculture. 
annually  adding  upward  of  $3-blllion  to  the 
value  of  our  farm  products. 

Upward  of  500  processing  firms,  including 
virtually  every  giant  In  the  food  Industry, 
are  currently  operating  in  Minnesota. 

These  are  Important  middlemen  In  the  total 
food  and  fiber  system.  Processors  have  a  tre- 
mendous stake  in  the  export  market  So  do 
nearly  300,000  people  employed  In  firms 
geared  to  processing  and  marketing  of  agri- 
cultural products. 

A  substantial  portion  of  Minnesota's  total 
economic  complex  relates  significantly  to  the 
food  and  fiber  Industry. 

A  list  of  the  Upper  Midwest's  top  100  cor- 
porations compiled  la^t  year  by  Corporate 
Report  Magazine  reported  1 1  cx)mpanles  in 
Minnesota  with  annual  sales  exceeding  $1- 
biUlon.  Five  of  these  are  directly  engaged  In 
food  and  fiber  processing  and  marketing  .  . 
Cargill,  Land  O'  LAkes.  General  Mill,-.  Pills- 
bury  and  Geo  A.  Horniel  and  Company.  Two 
others.  Super  'Valu  and  Dayton  Hudson  Cor- 
poration (including  Target  Stores)  are  In- 
volved In  retail  food  marketing. 

Other  famous  agri-business  firms  that 
op>erate  In  Minnesota  include  International 
Multlfo-xis,  Peavey  Company,  Farmers  Union 
Grain  Terminal  A-sociatlon.  CENEX.  Associ- 
ated Milk  Producers.  Inc.  lAMPIi.  Mld- 
.Americ.i  Dairymen  Inc..  Llbby.  Stokely-Van 
Camp.  Jennle-O  Foods.  Del  Monte.  Chun 
King,  American  Crystal,  Armour  and  Com- 
pany. Wilson,  Treasure  Cave  Cheese  Beatrice 
Foods.  Butter  Kernel.  Creamettes.  Fisher 
Nuts.  Sharl  Candy.  Hamms.  Schmidt,  Grain 
Belt.  Home  Brands.  Foremost.  Jeno's,  Kraft. 
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John  Morrell  and  Company,  Norbest  (tur- 
keys). Old  Dutch.  Ralston- Purina.  Sather 
(cookies).  Sweden  House,  Tony  Etowns,  Wat- 
kins,  Green  Giant.  Applebaums,  Northrup 
King,  Domain  Industries,  International  Dairy 
Queen,  Cornelius,  Webb  Publishing  Com- 
pany, Sunstar  Poods,  Coca-Cola  Bottling 
Midwest,  Marshall  Poods  and  Robel  Beef 
Packers. 

Many  other  corporations  among  the  top 
100  also  are  involved  In  a  variety  of  agricul- 
tural Input  and  service  businesses  .  .  .  lum- 
ber, containers,  packaging,  transportation, 
energy,  textile  manufacture,  tools  and  com- 
ponent parts  for  farm  equipment,  finance 
and  Insurance. 

New  success  stories  are  being  written  con- 
tinuously by  Mlnnesotas  agriculturally  based 
and  aggressive  food  and  fiber  processing  and 
marketing  industries,  and  by  this  states 
dynamic  farm  cooperatives,  all  expanding 
their  services,  products  and  markets 
Just  two  of  the  most  recently  publicized 
examples  are  the  phenomenal  achievements 
of  the  Totlno  family  in  pizza,  and  the  Vltale 
family  In  Italian  food  products 

Mlnne.sota  is  the  North  Star  State  of  the 
Midwest  breadbasket  of  the  nation  ...  a  12- 
state  breadbasket  that  is  the  world's  leading 
export  supplier  of  food  and  fiber. 

In  nscal  year  1975,  the  Midwest  bread- 
basket states  accounted  for  nearly  $10.5-bll- 
llon  in  agricultural  export  sales,  or  over  half 
of  the  national  total.  Mlnnesotas  8938.5-mll- 
llon  share,  drought-depressed  from  the  rec- 
ord Sl-bllUon-SSS-nulUon  level  of  1974  rep- 
resented nearly  9  per  cent  of  the  Midwest  ex- 
ports and  over  4  per  cent  of  the  national  ex- 
port value. 

Every  statistic  that  I  have  recited  drama- 
tizes the  enormoas  Importance  of  American 
agriculture,  to  the  farmer,  to  mllllona  of  ur- 
ban workers,  to  consumers,  to  the  state  and 
national  economy,  and  to  the  cause  of  mini- 
mizing hunger  and  malnutrition  on  a  global 
basis. 

Increasingly,  agricultural  export  sales  are 
more  vital  to  the  American  economy. 

Agriculture,  which  responded,  as  it  always 
has.  to  national  appeals  for  full  production, 
must  have  free  and  unimpeded  access  to 
world  markets 

Adequate  energy  and  transportation  re- 
sources to  sustain  agriculture  and  the  total 
complex  of  food  and  fiber  Industries  are  com- 
panion concerns. 

Of  these  two,  transportation  Is  perhaps 
the  mo.«t  urgent  concern. 

A  recent  minor  Incident  at  lock  and  Dam 
No.  26  on  the  Mlssl.sslppl  Rivor  near  Alton, 
nilnols.  dramatized  the  inadequacy  and  vul- 
nerability of  our  national  transportation 
system. 

Accidental  damage  to  a  guide  wall  of  Lock 
and  Dam  No  26  shut  down  the  main  lock  for 
one  week  and  resulted  in  the  worst  commer- 
cial traffic  tle-\ip  in  river  shloplng  history. 
Nearly  1,000  barges  were  stacked  up  delay- 
ing delivery  of  fuel  and  fertilizer  needed  to 
8u.staln  Upper  Midwest  Industries  and  de- 
laying export  grain  sale  deliveries  via  the 
Port  of  New  Orleans 

Ten?  of  millions  of  dollars  in  economic  loss 
resulted  from  that  river  tie-up.  In  Minnesota 
alone,  t^raln  trade  spokesmen  eFtlmatcd  the 
loss  of  831 -minion  in  export  grain  sales 
opportunities. 

The  fact  U  that  Lock  and  Dam  No.  26  con- 
trols not  only  the  biggest  volume  of  domes- 
tic grain  moving  Into  export  commerce  that 
Is  so  vital  to  our  entire  Upper  Midwest  econ- 
omy, but  It  moves  a  significant  volume  of 
the  essential  production  supplies  needed  to 
sustain  agricultural  and  Industrial  produc- 
tivity. 

Over  54  per  cent  of  Upper  Midwest  grain 
production  moved  by  Mississippi  River  barge 
for  export  via  the  port  of  New  Orleaiis. 

New  Orleans  Is  one  of  the  world's  greatest 
international  grain  terminals.  But  don't  look 
for  huge  concrete  silos  that  It  would  require 
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to  handle  the  amazing  volume  of  grain  that 
Is  moved  through  that  Port. 

In  the  main,  the  New  Orleans  grain  ter- 
minal Is  a  floating  one,  comprised  of  some 
2.000  to  3.000  Mississippi  River  barges,  contln- 
uously  recycling  some  3.4-mUllon  metric  tons 
of  grain  onto  foreign  ships  In  the  New  Orleans 
Harbor. 

The  fleet  of  filled  barges  In  the  New 
Orleans  Harbor  represent  only  8  to  10  per 
cent  of  the  more  than  20.000  barges  In  the 
fleet  currently  operating  on  the  Mississippi, 
moving  grain,  fertilizer,  coal,  petroleum,  salt, 
sand,  steel  and  cement. 

Replacement  of  the  deteriorating  and  ob- 
solet*  Lock  and  Dam  No.  26  on  the  Mississippi 
River  has  been  recommended  by  the  Army 
Corps  of  Engineers  for  the  past  eight  years, 
but  a  final  and  positive  federal  decUlon  on 
this  most  Important  national  artery  of  com- 
merce is  still  pending.  The  sooner  the  de- 
cision Is  made  for  a  new  Lock  and  Dam  at 
Alton,  nilnols  the  better  off  the  food  and 
agricultural  Industry  in  the  sUte  will  be. 

Lock  and  Dam  No.  26  can  and  should  be 
the  first  major  resolution  in  the  many  prob- 
lems that  have  to  be  solved  In  setting  up  a 
balanced,  efficient,  sound  transportation  sys- 
tem that  Is  worthy  of  America's  world  leader- 
ship In  agriculture. 

We  need  a  total  transportation  system  that 
can  keep  pace  with  the  logistical  require- 
ments of  the  world's  leading  agricultural  and 
Industrial  nation  and  a  population  that  en- 
Joys  the  highest  living  standard  on  earth. 

We  need  to  maintain  the  Mississippi 
Waterway.  We  need  to  improve  the  railroads. 
We  need  more  and  better  highways.  We  need 
more  and  better  highways.  We  need  improved 
farm-to-market  roads. 

We  need  a  national  commitment  to  a  total. 
Integrated,  Improved  transportation  system. 
Minnesota's  and  this  nations'  ability  to 
continue  to  produce  ever  increasing  quanti- 
ties of  food,  fiber  and  Industrial  goods  for 
domestic  and  export  markets  very  definitely 
depends  upon  the  capability  of  our  national 
transportation  system 

ThU  year,  according  to  current  forecasts, 
nothwlthstandlng  the  drought  problem  again 
confronting  Minnesota  farmers.  American 
agriculture  intends  to  produce  the  biggest 
acreage  of  field  crops  In  hUtory.  This  year's 
potential  production  represents  a  sUggerlng 
transportation  and  storage  logistic. 

The  truth  is  we  In  America's  food  and  agri- 
cultural Industry  need  to  act.  We  need  to  act 
m  establishing  a  unified,  efficient,  balanced 
transportation  system.  We  need  to  lead  In  ex- 
plaining to  the  American  people  the  Impor- 
tance of  agricultural  exports  to  our  nation's 
balance  of  trade  and  balance  of  payments. 

A  sound,  efficient  transportation  svstem 
keyed  to  maximum  agricultural  exports  to 
International  markets  Is  good  not  only  for 
our  food  and  fiber  Industry  but  it  Is  good  for 
America  Itself. 


ALASKA  GAS  PIPELINE 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  to  date  three 
routes  have  been  proposed  to  brini?  the 
gas  dLscovered  at  Prudhoc  Bay  In  Alaska 
to  the  lower  48  States. 

First,  the  route  of  the  Alaskan  and 
Canadian  Gas  Pipeline — Arctic  Gas— is 
simply  the  most  direct  route  between  the 
producing  area  and  existing  gas  traas- 
misslon  facilities  in  Canada  and  the 
United  States.  This  route  had  been  dis- 
cussed ay;  resulting  in  a  minimum  total 
capital  cost  for  ultimate  volumes.  I  co- 
sponsored  this  bill  as  a  pos-slble  method 
to  get  needed  additional  pas  supplies  for 
the  country.  The  cross-delta  route,  how- 
ever, takes  the  pipeline  through  the  Arc- 
tic National  Wildlife  Range,  one  of  the 
last  large,  truly  pristine  wildlife  reluge 


and  wilderness  areas  remaining.  Cana- 
dian native  claims  In  Yukon  Province 
also  offer  major  time  impediments. 

Second.  The  proposed  El  Paso  Gas 
route  involves  the  use  of  LNG  tankers. 
This  route  would  take  the  pipeline  across 
the  rugged  Alaska  Range  near  the  south 
terminus.  El  Paso  cites  the  advantages  of 
their  "Ail  American"  system  as  benefit- 
ting the  economic  growth  of  Alaska  and 
improving  overall  U.S.  balance  of  pay- 
ments This  route  would  probably  utilize 
facilities  already  in  place  due  to  Alyes- 
ka's  pipeline 

Third  A  third  propo.s;al  is  a  relatively 
new  one  and  came  about  as  an  attempt 
to  overcome  some  of  the  problems  gen- 
erated by  the  other  two  routes.  This  new 
route  is  proposed  by  Northwest  Pipe- 
line— NWP— and  calls  for  a  routing 
through  the  Fairbanks  Corridor.  It  was 
proposed  by  the  Department  of  the  In- 
terior In  their  draft  Environment  Im- 
pact Statement  as  one  having  the  least 
environment  impact.  This  Is  accom- 
plished by  the  routing  through  estab- 
lished highway  and  utility  corridors.  All 
but  about  200  miles  of  the  pipeline  would 
follow  these  corridors  and  no  undis- 
turbed wilderness  areas  would  be  af- 
fected. 

By  following  the  trans-Alaska  oil  pipe- 
line route  to  a  point  south  of  Fairbanks, 
it  would  be  feasible  to  divert  the  State 
of  Alaska's  share  of  gas  to  the  population 
and  industrial  areas  of  the  south  coast 
in  addition  to  establishing  an  industrial 
base  In  the  Fairbanks  region.  Tliis  route 
proceeds  southeasterly  along  the  Alas- 
kan Highway  from  Fairbanks  past 
Whltehorse  and  would  connect  either  to 
the  northern  extremities  of  the  West- 
coast  TransmLsslon  line  at  Ft.  Nelson  and 
Alberta  Gas  Trunk  Line  at  Zama  or  the 
Canadian  Arctic  Gas  Pipeline  in  the 
event  it  is  constructed. 

The  NWP  route  has  the  support  of  all 
major  environmentall-t  groups.  It  is  also 
the  most  cost-effective  route  because  it 
uses  existing  pipelines  in  Canada,  and 
the  Alyeska  road  and  camps  in  Alaska. 
It  also  avoids  the  native  claims  problem 
in  Yukon  Province. 

For  these  reasons,  the  NWP  proposal 
appears  best  both  from  an  economic  and 
environmental  viewpoint  and  thb  fact 
has  influenced  several  Senators  and  Rep- 
resentatives in  Washington  to  take  a 
good  look  at  the  Alcan  Highway  route. 
It's  looking  better  all   the  time. 

Preliminan,-  studies  Indicate  that  this 
route  is  the  most  feasible  one  for  trans- 
porting vital  gas  reserves  from  the  North 
Slope  of  Alaska  to  markets  in  the  con- 
tiguous 48  States.  Therefore,  it  is  essen- 
tial that  the  Federal  Power  Commission 
grant  Northwest  Pipeline  a  comparative 
hearing  on  its  proposal 


HONORARY    DECI?EE    FROM    Y.ALE 
FOR  JOURNALIST  ELIZABETH  DREW 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  hon- 
orary university  degrees  for  journalists 
are  relatively  rare  events,  and  so  I  think 
it  Is  significant  that  last  Monday  Yale 
University  bestowed  an  honorary  degree 
on  Journalist  Elizabeth  Drew 

Ms.  Drew's  work  Is  familiar  to  mo.st  of 
us  through  her  television  commentaries 
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and  her  periodic  New  Yorker  arucles.  Her 
recent  book,  "Watergate  Journal."  re- 
ceived outstanding  reviews  a-s  a  percep- 
tive chronicle  of  those  years,  and  her 
current  analysis  of  the  1976  primary 
season  is  now  bemg  seriaUzed  in  tlie 
New  Yorker. 

Mr.  President.  I  congratulate  Ms.  Drew 
on  her  honor,  and  1  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  her  citation  from  Yale  may  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  liie  citation 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
Elizabeth  Brennee  Drew,  Doctor  of  Humane 

Letters,  Yale  UNrvERsriY,  May   17,   1976 

Almost  alone  among  political  commenta- 
tors, ycu  have  avoided  being  pitched  Into 
hj-perbollc  rhetoric  by  the  rude  Jolts  and  wild 
careening  of  our  battered  ship  of  state.  Your 
exposition  of  people.  Issues  and  events  has 
a  literary  quality  not  often  found  in  public 
Journals.  Your  broadcasts  have  shunned  the 
oversimplification  which  Is  television's  most 
dangerous  temptation.  Whatever  the  me- 
dium, it  does  not  seem  to  get  in  the  way  of 
your  message.  Understanding  remains  your 
goal,  undlstracted  by  dramatic  cleverness, 
undiluted  by  concessions  to  the  popular. 
Yale  honors  a  thoughtful  and  literate  Jour- 
nalist as  It  confers  upon  you  the  degree  of 
Doctor  of  Humane  Letters. 


MOST  CONSEQUENTIAL  LEGISLA- 
TION: THE  FULL  EMPLOYMENT 
AND  BALANCED  GROWTH  ACT 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  the 
fate  of  a  proposed  new  framework  within 
which  the  administration  and  Congress 
can  work  together  to  achieve  and  sustain 
a  climate  of  maximum  employment  and 
price  stability— the  Full  Employment  and 
Balanced  Growth  Act  of  1976— will  be 
decided  by  Congress  during  the  next  sev- 
eral months. 

A  large  body  of  support,  both  inside 
Congress  and  in  the  private  sector,  has 
developed  for  the  bill  since  it  was  intro- 
duced in  revised  form  March  16.  The 
original  bill  had  been  introduced  in  1975 
in  the  House  as  H.R.  50  by  Representa- 
tive Augustus  Hawkins,  chairman  of  the 
Equal  Opportunities  Subcommittee  of 
the  Education  and  Labor  Committee. 
and  in  the  Senate,  at  S.  50,  by  me.  The 
revised  bill  we  have  again  jointly  intro- 
duced is  an  amendment  in  the  nature  of 
a  substitute — amendment  No.  1468  to 
550. 

On  May  4.  the  Pull  House  Education 
and  Labor  Committee  approved  the 
measure  by  a  vote  of  25  to  10.  The  bill 
will  soon  be  taken  up  by  the  Senate  Com- 
mittees on  Banking,  Housing  and  Urban 
Affairs,  and  on  Labor  and  Public 
Welfare. 

One  of  the  most  recent  endorsements 
of  the  bill  has  come  from  Challenge  mag- 
azine, a  leading  journal  for  economists. 

In  its  May-June  issue,  Challenge  de- 
voted 30  percent  of  its  page  .space  to  an 
editorial  in  support  of  the  Full  Employ- 
ment and  Balanced  Growth  Act  of  1976. 
an  Interview  with  me  discussing  major 
changes  in  it  and  the  scope  and  function 
of  the  bill,  and  presentation  of  the  com- 
plete text  of  the  bill  Itself. 

The  editor  and  publi.'iher  of  Challenge. 
Myron  E.  Sharjie.  stated  in  the  maga- 
zine's editorial  that — 


The  Full  Employment  and  Balanced 
Growth  Act  of  1976  is  the  most  consequen- 
tial social  legi.'^Iation  to  come  along  since 
the  Employment  Act  of  1946.  The  bill  is  a 
plan  for  planning,  and  first  of  all,  for  plan- 
ning full  employment  without  inflation. 

Mr.  President,  in  essence,  the  F\ill  Em- 
IJloymeni  aiid  Balanced  Growth  Act  is  a 
bluepnni  to  coordinate  tiie  development 
and  implementation  of  economic  policy 
and  program  planning  by  the  adminis- 
tration and  Congress  to  get  the  people  of 
our  Nation  back  to  work  while  safeguard- 
ir,g  tliem  against  inflation. 

Its  primary  aim  is  to  permanently  set 
tiie  economic  ."=Lage  for  business  and  in- 
dustry to  reach  utilization  of  full  capacity 
and  job  creating  potential.  This  is  how 
most  of  the  measure's  mandated  goal  of 
3  percent  adult  unemployment  within  4 
years  following  enactment  is  to  be 
achieved.  Any  gap  between  private  sec- 
tor performance  and  tlie  employment 
goal  set  in  the  bill  would  be  eliminated 
through  coordinated  Federal,  State,  and 
local  government  programs  recom- 
mended by  the  President  and  established 
by  Congress. 

Among  other  things,  the  Full  Employ- 
ment and  Balanced  Growth  Art  is  a  leg- 
islative acknowledgement  that  the  fail- 
ure of  the  administration  and  Congress 
to  develop  and  coordinate  comprehensive 
economic  policy  and  iM-ogram  planning 
efforts  is  dii-ectly  reflected  in  the  reces- 
sions that  have  repeatedly  thrown  mil- 
lions of  people  out  of  work  since  1969. 
The  thought  that  the  Nation  will  con- 
tinue to  drift  into  one  recession  after 
another  Is  intolerable,  a  point  that  the 
Challenge  editorial  addresses  in  this  way : 

There  Is  no  need  to  rehearse  the  old  argu- 
ments about  how  much  easier  It  Is  to  ar- 
range to  have  unemployment.  Inflation  or 
both.  .  .  .  The  costs  are  intolerably  high. 
The  Joint  Economic  Committee  has  sup- 
plied us  with  some  disquieting  new  figures. 
We  have  lost  $500  billion  In  potential  Income 
and  production  in  the  late  recession.  We 
wUl  lose  another  $800  billion  to  $900  billion 
between  now  and  1980.  Federal,  State  and 
local  governments  will  have  lost  $400  billion 
by  then — if  we  fall  to  do  better. 

Mr.  President,  we  must  not  fail  to  do 
better.  The  Congress  and  the  President 
must  not  fail  to  enact  the  Full  Employ- 
ment and  Balar.ced  Growth  .^ct  as  soon 
as  possible. 

Mr.  President,  so  t!;at  Members  of  Con- 
gress may  have  a  better  understanding 
of  what  the  bill  is  designed  to  do  and 
how  it  -Rill  fimction.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  Challenge  magazine  in- 
terview regarding  the  provisions  of  the 
measure  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

Tiiere  being  no  ob.'ection.  the  editorial 
and  inten'iew  were  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  as  follows: 
Do  Economists  Discover  Economic  Laws  or 
Are  They  Pas.sed  bv  Congress 

Not  wishing  to  prejudice  anyone  for  or 
against  the  Humphrey-Hawkins  bill,  I  will 
limit  myself  to  a  few  casual  remarks. 

The  reader  will  find  the  complete  text  and 
an  Interpretive  Interview  with  Senator  Hum- 
phrey in  this  tssue.  It  will  be  evident  that 
the  "Full  Employment  and  Balanced  Growth 
Act  of  1976"  is  the  most  consequential  social 
legislation  to  come  along  since  the  Emplov- 
ment  Act  of  1946,  The  bill  is  a  plan  for 
planning,  and  first  of  all,  for  planning  full 
employment  without  inflation.  It  Is  a  large 


generalization  about  the  objectives  of  this 
country  and  how  to  reach  them.  If  it  be- 
comes law.  we  will,  in  eSect.  have  reached 
agreement  on  an  experiment  and  a  compact 
that  will  take  us  on  a  long  Journey  Into  un- 
charted territory.  This  will  give  economists 
plenty  to  do  even  though  they  may  think 
the  doing  of  it  is  impossible 

There  is  no  need  To  rehearse  the  old  argu- 
ments about  how  much  easier  it  Is  to  ar- 
range to  have  unemployment,  inflation  or 
both.  Economists  are  past  masters  at  these 
things.  But  it  Is  always  worth  a  reir.mder  that 
the  costs  are  Intolerably  high.  THe  Joint 
Economic  Committee  has  supplied  us  with 
some  disquieting  new  figures.  We  have  lost 
$500  billion  In  poteniial  income  and  produc- 
tion in  the  late  recession.  We  will  lose  an- 
other ftfiOO  to  $900  billion  between  now  and 
1980.  Federal,  state  and  local  governments 
will  have  lost  $400  billion  by  then— if  we 
fail  to  do  better.  You  don't  have  to  be  a 
great  champion  of  growthmanship  to  recog- 
nize how  devastating  all  this  Is.  It  Is  small 
comfort  Thar  90  percent  of  the  labor  force 
is  still  employed.  We  have  turned  onto  a 
high  cost  road.  It  we  cannot  or  will  not  get 
otT  it,  that  Is  an  admission  of  failure  The 
price  will  become  higher,  not  lower,  as  we 
go  on. 

You  cannot  legislate  Intelligence,  of 
course.  But  you  can  legislate  objectives,  and 
a  framework  and  a  procedure  for  reaching 
them.  This  Is  how  the  bill  should  be  viewed. 
The  vast  reservoir  of  intellect  among  econ- 
omists can  then  be  tapped  to  make  sure 
that  the  provisions   are   applied   wisely. 

It  win  be  a  great  tonic  to  the  morale  of 
the  reader  to  know  that  the  AFL— CIO  is 
supporting  the  Humphrey-Hawkins  bill  I 
hope  that  George  Meany  will  not  be  em- 
barrassed if  I  paraphrase  Marx  Economists 
have  Interpreted  the  economy  long  enough. 
The  point  is  to  change  it.  That  means  less 
forecasting  and  more  planning.  This  is  the 
answer  to  the  riddle  in  the  title. 


The   New   HrMPHRFY-K.^v^•KINS   Bii.t 

Q,  In  March,  a  new  draft  of  the  Humphrev- 
Hawkin.s  bill.  "The  FuU  Employment  and 
Balanced  Growth  Act."  was  introduced  In 
the  Senate  and  House.  Why  do  we  liave  a  new 
version  now'' 

A,  The  original  bill  was  always  viewed  as 
preliminary  vehicle  for  focusing  discussion 
on  full  employment.  In  the  course  of  hear- 
ings around  the  country,  which  Congress- 
man Hawkins  and  I  conducted,  certain  lim- 
itations in  the  original  draft  bill  became  ap- 
parent. First,  the  IB-month  timetable  for 
reaching  3  percent  unemployment  seemed 
too  ambitlo'os.  It  was  a  goal  which  would  be 
difficult  to  achieve  without  destabilizing  the 
economy,  perhaps  causing  an  acceleration  of 
Inflation,  Second,  the  original  Humphrey- 
Hawkins  bill  did  not  have  a  comprelien-slve 
set  of  economic  and  Job-creating  policies  to 
achieve  full  emp!o>Tnent  The  goals  were  ex- 
tremely ambitious  and  the  means  m.odest. 
To  reach  full  emplo>-ment  it  will  be  neces.sary 
to  utilize  the  full  range  of  economic  policies 
at  the  federal,  state,  and  local  levels,  and  In 
the  private  economy.  What  was  needed  was 
a  general  economic  policy  bill,  not  Just  a 
Jobs  bill. 

Finally,  the  earlier  bill  had  a  provision 
which  allowed  people  who  did  not  get  Jobs 
with  which  the  were  satisfied  to  sue  the  fed- 
eral government.  That  seemed  to  be  putting 
the  cart  before  the  horse — providing  a  legal 
guarantee  before  we  set  up  the  <ob-creatlon 
niechanism.s  necessarv  to  provide  the  Jobs 

Q  Why  don't  we  discuss  the  new  version 
section  by  section?  The  first  deals  with  the 
establishment  of  goals,  planning,  and  general 
econom.ic  policies 

A,  It  should  be  said  at  the  outset  that  the 
bill  is  a  general  economic  policy  bill  intended 
to  supplement  and  stregnthen  the  Employ- 
ment Act  of  1946.  It  begins  by  making  a  firm 
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national  commitment  to  full  employment. 
The  statement  that  refers  to  promoting 
maximum  employment,  production,  and 
purchasing  power  In  the  1946  Act  Is  changed 
to  say  that  It  Is  the  reflponslblUty  of  the 
federal  government  to  promote  full  employ- 
ment, production,  and  purchasing  power.  We 
have  put  full  employment  back  Into  the 
Employment  Act. 
Q.  Why  do  you  say  "back"?  Was  it  ever  In? 
A.  It  was  In  when  the  debate  began  on 
the  Employment  Act  of  1946.  The  bill  was 
Initially  called  the  Full  Employment  Act, 
but  In  the  process  of  making  congressional 
accommodations  in  order  to  achieve  passage. 
"full"  was  dropped  and  It  became  the  Em- 
ployment Act  of  1946. 

Now,  the  second  and  major  part  of  the 
policy  declaration  Is  that  Congress  declares 
and  establishes  the  right  of  all  adult  Amer- 
icans able,  willing,  and  seeking  to  work,  to 
opportunities  for  useful  employment  at  fair 
wages.  This  Is  a  major  new  commitment  to 
work,  an  old-fashioned  value  that  we  have 
gotten  away  from  In  recent  years. 

The  next  section  of  the  bill,  dealing  with 
annual  economic  goals  and  the  Economic 
Report  of  the  President,  Is  an  important 
modification  to  the  Employment  Act  of 
1946.  That  Act  requires  that  the  President 
look  at  trends  and  set  general  goals  In  the 
Economic  Report.  The  difficulty  is  that  the 
objectives  have  always  been  vague.  There 
was  little  elTort  to  coordinate  the  goals  and 
policies  of  the  President,  of  Congress,  and  of 
the  Federal  Reserve.  This  will  always  be  the 
case  to  some  extent,  given  the  separation  of 
powers  embodied  in  our  system.  But  It's 
possible  to  make  Institutional  changes  that 
will  encourage  the  President,  the  Congress, 
and  the  Federal  Reserve  to  resolve  their  dif- 
ferences over  goals  and  policies  much  more 
systematically. 

Thafs  what  this  section  does  in  several 
ways.  First.  It  requires  the  President  to  set 
numerical  annual  goals  each  year  for  em- 
ployment, production,  and  purchasing 
power  He  has  to  submit  these  as  part  of  the 
Economic  Report.  Second,  the  Federal 
Reserve  must  submit  an  Independent  report 
to  Congress,  Indicating  whether  or  not  It  will 
support  the  goals  of  the  President,  and  what 
policies  It  will  use  to  support  those  goals.  If 
the  Federal  Reserve  cannot  support  the 
goals.  It  must  give  full  Justification  to  the 
President  and  Congress.  Finally,  Congress  Is 
to  look  at  both  the  President's  proposals  and 
the  Federal  Reserve  report  and  establish  an- 
nual numerical  economic  goals  for  the 
country.  Congress  will  do  this  as  part  of 
the  congressional  budget  re"?olutlon  procew, 
which  Is  where  goals  should  be  set.  In  the 
last  year  Congress  debated  the  size  of  the 
deficit,  an  Instrument  of  economic  policy, 
without  looking  at  the  objectives  of  that 
policy.  As  a  result  our  economic  policy  has 
sulTered. 

Q.  I  have  the  bill  In  front  of  me.  and  I 
see  a  reference  to  long-term  full  employ- 
ment goals  as  well  as  short-term  goals. 

A.  What  we  have  tried  to  do  In  this  bill. 
In  addition  to  clarifying  our  annual  objec- 
tives, Is  to  develop  a  long-range  dimension 
to  national  economic  policy  and  to  provide 
the  means  of  setting  long-range  goals  for 
employment,  production,  and  purchasing 
power.  This  requires  that  we  look  at  the 
trends  and  problems  we  face  over  a  longer 
period  and  develop  policies  now  to  deal  with 
those  problems.  This  bill  provides  for  long- 
range  thinking  on  economic  policy  so  that  we 
can  detect  problems  before  they  become 
crises,  set  new  priorities,  and  develop  alter- 
native policies  to  achieve  our  alms 
effectively. 

The  other  aspect  of  the  long-range  eco- 
nomic planning  .section  which  Is  particularly 
Important  Is  that  it  provides  a  way  for  us 
to  look  at  particular  Industries  and  sectors 
and  see  what  kinds  of  objectives  and  policies 


we  ought  to  establish  in  those  sectors.  This 
win  enable  us  to  understand  and  manage 
the  supply  side  of  the  economy  much  better. 
Q  What  l£  the  function  of  the  FuU  Em- 
ployment and  Balanced  Growth  Plan? 

.\.  Goal  setting  In  recent  years  has  been 
dominated  by  economists  who  forecast  what 
Is  likely  to  occur  in  the  future  based  on 
trends  in  the  past.  There's  conelderable 
merit  in  that  and  we  can't  Ignore  trends. 
But  national  goals  ought  to  go  beyond  the 
'rends  of  the  past.  The  purpose  of  setting 
national  goals  Is  to  do  better.  National  eco- 
nomic goals  are  not  Just  technical  consid- 
erations for  economists,  but  are  broad 
choices  that  should  reflect  the  spirit  and 
direction   of   a   society. 

Q  This  bill  makes  full  employment  the 
primary    national    goal. 

A.  That's  right  TTils  bUl  says  that  full 
employment  Is  more  lmjx>rtant  than  any  of 
our  other  economic  goals,  becau.se  full  em- 
ployment of  our  human  and  capital  re- 
sources Is  crucial  to  the  overall  perform- 
ance of  the  economy  and  to  the  achievement 
of  oiu-  other  goals.  So  many  of  the  problems 
that  we've  had  In  recent  years  are  the  result 
of  our  failure  to  reach  full  employment.  We 
have  people  without  productive  roles,  un- 
used plant  capacity,  and  large  deficits  be- 
cause we  have  not  had  a  fully  employed 
economy  Even  Inflation,  to  some  extent, 
has  been  the  result  of  having '  an  under- 
emoloyed  economy.  The  problems  of  cities, 
welfare,  youth,  education,  crime — they're  all 
linked  to  unemployment. 

Q.  Inflation  will  be  a  very  Irritating  Issue 
for  economists,  but  let's  hold  that  for  a  min- 
ute. What  Is  the  relationship  between  the 
President's  Economic  Report  and  the  Pull 
Employment  and  Balanced  Growth  Plan? 

A.  You  can  look  at  the  President's  Eco- 
nomic ieport  as  part  of  an  annual  economic 
plan  that  the  President  submits  to  Con- 
gress each  year.  The  Full  Employment  and 
Balanced  Growth  Plan  complements  the 
annual  plan  by  extending  that  view  several 
years  Into  the  future.  It  Is  also  a  means 
whereby  the  broad  outlines  of  the  Economic 
Report  can  be  supplemented  with  consider- 
ably more  detailed  analysis  of  what's  going 
on  in  particular  sectors  and  Industries. 

Q.  Why  Is  this  plan  to  be  submitted  an- 
nually? 

A.  That's  a  good  question  and  one  to  which 
I'm  not  sure  I  have  a  definitive  answer  It 
was  thought  In  the  formulation  of  the  bill 
that  It  was  best  to  submit  the  plan  an- 
nually so  that  the  President  and  the  Con- 
gress could  focus  on  It  each  year  as  part  of 
their  long-term  view  of  what's  going  on  In 
the  economy,  and  be  kept  on  their  toes  with 
respect  to  longer-term  problems.  But  you  can 
argue  that  such  a  timetable  requires  the 
President  and  Congress  to  do  a  great  deal  In 
a  short  time  and  for  that  reason  you  may 
want  to  do  It  every  two  years.  There  are  ad- 
vantages and  disadvantages  on  both  sides. 
But  It  was  our  best  Judgment  when  we  com- 
pleted the  bill  that  we  ought  to  try  to  do  It 
every  year. 

Q.  The  bin  requires  the  Council  of  Eco- 
nomic Advisers  to  prepare  the  plan,  but  at 
present  the  Council  has  three  members  and 
Its  staff  Is  small.  Yet  the  bill  doesn't  say  any- 
thing about  enlarging  the  Council. 

A.  It's  not  quite  right  to  say  that  the  plan 
win  be  prepared  Just  by  the  Council  The 
President  prepares  the  plan  with  the  assist- 
ance of  the  Council  of  Economic  Advisers, 
and  in  consultation  with  the  Office  of  Man- 
agement and  Budget,  using  the  full  resources 
of  the  federal  government.  The  Office  of 
Management  and  Budget  would  play  a  large 
role  In  the  formulation  of  the  plan.  As  you 
know,  they  have  a  large  staff  that  makee  a 
detailed  review  of  government  activities  and 
their  impact  on  various  parts  of  the  econ- 
omy So  you  have  quite  a  lot  of  additional 
staff  there.  Beyond  that  it's  clear  that  the 


Council  of  Economic  Advisers  would  have  to 
t)o  substantially  enlarged  In  order  to  fulfill 
the  mandate  of  this  new  act  How  much 
larger  Is  difficult  to  say  untn  we  have  worked 
out  the  precise  guidelines  for  the  plan  itself 
Q.  One  more  question  with  respect  to  this 
part  of  the  bill.  We  are  going  to  need  a  tre- 
mendous amount  of  detailed  data  and  Infor- 
mation on  the  various  sectors  of  the  eco- 
nomy. I  don't  see  any  provision  for  obtain- 
ing this  Ir.formatlon.  In  the  Humphrey-Javlts 
bin  there  is  a  Division  of  Economic  Informa- 
tion. Why  was  this  left  out? 

A.  You're  right  that  we  need  much  better 
Information  if  we  hope  to  do  an  effective  Job 
of  economic  planning  In  this  country.  I  think 
that  the  bill  provides  a  sufficient  mandate  to 
gather  all  the  information  that  will  be 
needed  If  it  does  not.  then  the  bill  should 
be  strengthened  to  put  more  emphasis  on 
Information  and  analysis. 

Q.  Now  this  section  of  the  bUl  has  a  vital 
element  It  calls  for  obUlnlng  a  3  percent 
rate  of  unemployment  within  four  years 
after  passage  of  the  bUl.  That  looks  like  a 
tremendously  difficult  objective. 

A.  It's  a  very  ambitious  goal.  It  means  that 
you  need  to  get  the  adult  unemployment 
rate  down  to  3  percent  by  1980.  We  haven't 
performed  that  well  In  many  years.  Having 
said  that,  however.  It  Is  Important  to  em- 
phasize that  this  bill  provides  new  policies 
to  achieve  these  ambitious  goals.  If  we  were 
to  use  only  aggregate  monetary  and  fiscal  po- 
licies to  try  to  achieve  3  percent  adult  un- 
employment In  that  time  period,  we  would 
not  be  successful.  But  Title  II  has  a  broad 
range  of  carefully  targeted  empoyment  pro- 
grams to  get  at  unemplovment  In  difficult 
pockets  of  the  economy. 

Beyond  that,  the  bill  requires  the  Presi- 
dent to  make  a  formal  report  to  Congress  In 
the  first  year  Indicating  any  obstacles  to  the 
achievement  of  the  goal  and.  If  necessary, 
proposing  corrective  economic  measures  to 
see  that  the  goal  is  attained. 

Let  me  add  thl.«i  My  Judgment  Is  that  you  11 
never  attain  3  percent  unemployment  unless 
you  set  It  as  a  goal.  You  won't  even  come 
close.  The  purpose  of  a  goal  Is  to  measure 
performance  The  3  percent  figure  Isn't  Just  a 
figure  on  unemployment.  It's  a  way  of  dis- 
ciplining ourselves  to  raising  productivity  to 
improving  our  tools  of  Industry:  to  adopting 
more  sensible  monetary,  credit,  and  Interest 
policies:  to  taking  a  good  hard  look  at  the 
tax  structure.  Setting  a  tough  goal  is  a  way 
of  compelling  the  government  to  take  the 
measure  of  what  It  really  has  to  do  Instead 
of  being  satisfied  with  a  sloppy,  lackadaisical 
effort. 
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Q  There  are  two  procedures  for  reviewing 
the  Full  Employment  and  Balanced  Growth 
Plan,  one  by  members  of  the  cabinet  and 
other  senler  members  of  the  administration 
and  the  second  by  the  governors. 

A.  The  procedures  for  cabinet  review  are 
straightforward  and  quite  similar  to  cabinet 
review  of  other  comprehensive  federal  poli- 
cies. All  t!ie  departments,  agencies,  and  regu- 
latory commissions  that  are  involved  In  ac- 
tivities which  have  a  substantial  impact 
on  the  economy  In  the  context  of  the  long- 
range  plan  are  to  submit  reports  to  the  Coun- 
cil of  Economic  Acivl-'ers,  Indicating  the  ex- 
tent of  that  Interaction.  After  that's  done 
and  the  President  has  reviewed  a  fully  coor- 
dinated plan,  then  the  plan  Is  se.it  "out  to 
the  governors  at  the  ?ame  time  that  the  Pres- 
ident sends  It  to  Congress.  That's  a  little 
unusual,  but  you  are  not  golnp  to  have  .-suc- 
cessful national  economic  planning  unless 
there  Is  widespread  dlscu.>«lon  and  debate  at 
the  state  and  local  levels  about  what's  In 
the  plan.  Economic  planning  is  not  Just  eco- 
nomic forecasting  and  it's  not  Just  economic 
policies  It  really  has  to  do  with  building  a 
consensus  about  the  direction  In  which  we 
want  our  society  to  move  In  the  future  And 
80   the  bin   calls   for   hearings  at   the  state 


and  local  levels,  out  of  which  should  come 
:  "me  important  input  on  how  the  plan  ought 
■  1  be  modified  as  It  moves  through  Congress. 
Q.  The  bill  has  two  very  Important  sections 
on  fiscal  and  monetary  policies  and  Inflation 
and  Its  deals  with  these  subjects  within  the 
framework  of  planning  as  described  In  this 
bin. 

A.  The  emphasis  In  the  bUl  In  the  first  In- 
stance Is  on  U5ing  fiscal  policy  to  the  maxi- 
mum extent  that  we  can  to  achieve  full  em- 
ployment. But  It  recognizes  that  fiscal  and 
budget  policies  alone  are  not  adequate  to 
attain  full  employment.  If  we  relied  only  on 
those  policies,  we  would  simply  be  pumping 
up  overall  demand  for  more  than  the  econ- 
omy could  tolerate,  which  could  generate  ad- 
ditional Inflation.  So  In  the  fiscal  policy  sec- 
tion there  Is  a  former  requirement  that  the 
President  determine  the  extent  to  which  fis- 
cal policy  can  be  relied  on  to  achieve  full 
employment.  We  will  then  know  to  what  ex- 
tent the  supplementary  Job  creation  policies 
of  Title  n  wUl  have  to  be  Implemented. 

On  the  Subject  of  monetary  policy,  the 
President  has  been  silent  In  the  past  when 
making  his  economic  presentations.  He  sim- 
ply left  monetary  policy  to  the  Federal  Re- 
ferve  Board.  ThU  bill  requires  the  President 
to  make  specific  recommendations  vlth  re- 
spect to  monetary  policy  and  to  correlate 
them  with  fiscal  policy 

Q.  But  doesn't  that  still  leave  monetary 
policy  to  the  Federal  Reserve  Board  and  only 
require  them  to  explain  what  they're  doing? 

A.  Yes,  It  does.  And  It  stUl  leaves  the 
Federal  Reserve  an  independent  Institution 
managing  the  nation's  day-to-day  monetary 
affairs. 

Q.  How  can  this  be  Justified  In  view  of  the 
alms  of  thlsbUl? 

A.  You  don't  have  to  destroy  the  overall 
Independence  of  the  Federal  Reserve  In  order 
to  encourage  It  to  develop  policies  and  pro- 
grams which  are  In  line  with  the  general 
economic  goals  of  the  President  and  the 
Congress.  You  have  to  remember  that  Arthur 
Burns  has  consistently  said  that  the  Federal 
Reserve  would  do  Its  best  to  fulflU  any  legal 
mandates  on  goals  from  the  Congress. 

Q.  Wouldn't  It  be  better  to  call  on  Con- 
gress to  set  limits  on  monetary  policy  within 
a  given  period  of  time? 

A.  No.  I  think  you  and  I  both  know  that 
It  would  be  profound  folly  for  Congress  to 
try  directly  to  regulate  monetary  policy.  It's 
a  very  complicated  technical  area  which 
Congress  doesn't  understand  well  and  which 
It  would  not  have  time  to  handle  on  a  uay- 
to-day  basis.  It  would  cause  chaos  to  have 
Congress  setting  dally  or  monthly  monetary 
policies.  What  Congress  ought  to  do  is  to  set 
basic  national  economic  goals,  to  make  those 
explicit,  and  to  require  the  Fed — to  the  max- 
imum extent  consistent  with  maintaining  Its 
general  Independence  —  to  achieve  those 
goals. 

Q.  A  lot  of  people  are  going  to  be  troubled 
about  the  question  of  Inflation  and  there 
Is  a  section  here  that  deals  with  that  prob- 
lem. 

A.  I  think  that  the  Inflation  section  is  a 
step  forward  In  existing  anti-inflation  poli- 
cies. At  the  present  time  the  President  Is  not 
required  to  make  any  formal  recommenda- 
tions on  Inflation  and  we've  really  had  very 
weak  antl-lnfiatlon  policies  for  a  number  ol 
years.  This  bill  require.*  the  President  to 
submit,  as  part  of  the  annual  Economic  Re- 
port, a  comprehensive  set  of  recommenda- 
tions on  antl-lnflation  policies.  These  run 
all  the  way  from  the  proper  tise  of  monetary 
and  fiscal  measure.';  to  specifically  targeted 
policies  to  Increase  supply  in  structurally 
tight  markets  such  as  energy  and  food.  This 
section  also  requires  the  President  to  man- 
age the  export  of  critical  materials  and  to 
devlop  new  techniques  for  increa.=in|.:  U.S. 
productivity.  Finally,  the  bill  has  a  backup 
provision  urging  the  President  to  take  what- 
ever other  administrative  and  legislative  ac- 
tions are  necessary  to  promote  price  stability. 


Q  Any  reference  to  wage-price  controls  Is 
notably  absent.  Surely  the  authors  of  the 
bin  are  aware  of  the  phenomenon  of  ad- 
ministered prices  and   wages. 

A.  That's  why  there's  a  strong  statement 
on  antitrust  policy  and  on  improvement  of 
productivity,  .^nd  there's  nothing  in  this  bill 
to  prevent  the  President  from  using  stronger 
means  to  deal  with  administered  prices  ii 
necessary.  As  fax  as  controls  are  concerned, 
their  usefulness  is  de'oatable  and  I  would 
certainly  question  giving  the  President  au- 
thority to  implement  them  at  present  My 
Judgnient  Is  that  this  issue  will  be  looked 
over  very  carefully  in  committee.  It  may  well 
be  necessary  to  have  an  income  policy  for 
industries  where  there's  an  opportunity  for 
price-rlgging.  It's  been  recommended  that 
we  might  have  a  delay  period  beiore  certain 
wage  and  price  increases  are  made.  But  we 
didn't  put  any  such  provisions  in  the  bill 
because  we  would  like  to  see  If  we  can  do 
the  Job  without  them.  That's  my  preference. 
If  we  get  cooperation  from  Industry  and  from 
labor,  we  can  succeed.  If  we  don't,  then  the 
public  Interest  will  have  to  be  served  with 
executive  cajoling  and  persuading,  and  with 
a  much  more  effective  Council  on  Wage  and 
Price  Stability,  which  can  use  its  subpoena 
power  and  bring  publicity  to  bear  to  enforce 
far  better  self-dlsclplln'e  In  administered 
price  industries. 

Q.  This  title  of  the  bill  finishes  up  with 
the  establishment  of  £in  Advisory  Committee 
on  Full  Employment  and  Balanced  Growth. 
Could  you  describe  how  that  Committee  Is 
set  up  and  what  its  functions  will  be? 

A.  The  purpose  of  that  Committee  Is  to 
bring  a  broad  range  of  private  opinion  Into 
the  workings  of  the  CouncU  of  Economic 
Advisers  as  they  fulfill  their  responsibilities 
under  this  act.  particularly  -svith  respect  to 
the  Full  Employment  and  Balanced  Growth 
Plan.  It's  an  effort  to  open  up  the  policy- 
making process  at  the  national  level,  which 
is  something  that  I  believe  Is  very  Important. 

Q.  In  particular  this  section  authorizes  the 
Council  to  establish  regional  and  industry 
advisory  subcommittees  to  furnish  advice 
and   assistance. 

A.  That  kind  of  regional  and  sectoral  em- 
phasis can  be  quite  tiseful.  French  planning, 
for  example,  has  been  quite  successful  when 
it  has  focused  on  problems  of  particular  sec- 
t'  rs.  We  have  had  some  of  the  s£me  payoff 
in  this  country  in  the  efforts  of  John  Dun- 
lop  with  respect  to  the  construction  Industry. 

Q  Would  It  be  fair  to  say  that  the  Hum- 
phrey-Hawkins bill  incorporates  a  large  part 
of  the  Humphrey-Javits  "Balanced  Growth 
and   Economic    Planning   Act"? 

A.  Part  of  the  genesis  of  this  bill  is  the 
Humphrey-Javlts  planning  bill.  'What  we  at- 
tempted to  do  was  slim  down  that  bill  and 
put  It  Into  the  context  of  a  broad  range  of 
national   full   employment    policies. 

Q.  You  have  actually  combined  the  Hum- 
phrey-Javlts and  Httmphrey-Hawkins  bills, 
which  means  that  you  have  combined  the 
i.s.sues  of  planning  and  full  employment. 

A.  In  large  measure  that  is  true.  Not  only 
is  that  the  correct  thing  to  do  on  it?  merits, 
but  it  significantly  strengthens  the  political 
appeal  of  the  bill.  Still,  it  may  be  appro- 
priate to  treat  some  aspects  of  the  planning 
Issue  separately. 

Q.  There's  one  notable  feature  of  the 
Humphrey-Javlts  bill  that's  left  out  of  the 
Humphrey-Hawkin.s  bill,  and  that  is  an  Eco- 
nomic Plannini-'  Board  The  function?  of  an 
Economic  Planning  Board  are  now  apparently 
lodged  mainly  In  the  Council  of  Economic 
.^.dvisers  and  in  a  subordinate  way  in  the 
Office  of  Management  °nd  Budget.  Is  that  a 
correct  observation?  If  so,  what  Is  the  reason 
for  doing  this? 

A.  That  Is  a  correct  observation,  and  the 
reason  for  doing  It  v,bs  principally  to  utilize 
the  existing  Institutions  of  the  federal  gov- 
ernment. When  we  stepped  back  and  took 
a  look  at  what  v.-e  had  done  in  the  Humphrey- 
Javits  bill,  although  we  could  see  some  ad- 


vantages to  having  a  completely  separate  in- 
stitution for  planning,  there  were  some  dl;^- 
advantages  in  segregating  it  from  the  Coun- 
cil of  Economic  Advisers  and  the  Office  of 
Management  and  Budget.  We  want.ed  to  avoid 
breaking  the  line  of  responsibility  and  au- 
thority in  the  general  area  of  economic 
policy,  and  we  wanted  to  avoid  creating  a  new 
government  Institution  For  those  two  rea- 
sons, we  decided  to  consolidate  short-  and 
long-run  economic  policy-making  In  the 
Council    of    Economic    Advisers. 

Q.  Title  I  deals  with  countercyclical,  struc- 
tural and  youth  employment  policies.  This 
section  provides  measures  to  supplement  ag-. 
gret;ate  monetary  and  fiscal  i>olices.  It  deals 
with  mlcroeconormc  issues  and  the  philos- 
ophy of  the  economy.  Could  \ou  tell  us  the 
philosophy  behind  this  part  of  the  'Dill  and 
what  particular  program.^  are  envisaged? 

A.  Title  II  rests  on  the  basic  intellectual 
premise  that  monetary  and  fiscal  policies 
cannot  by  tiiemselves  achieve  reasona'oly  full 
employment  and  price  stability.  We  need  a 
series  of  carefully  targeted  employment  pro- 
grams that  complement  the  aggregate  pol- 
icies and  get  to  the  pockets  of  unemploy- 
ment. In  a  sense  you  can  think  of  Title  II  as 
a  series  of  policies  to  close  whatever  em- 
ployment gap  win  remain  after  we've  used 
monetary  and  fiscal  jKiUcy  and  the  full 
stretigth  of  the  private  sector  to  the  maxi- 
mum extent  possible  without  aggravating 
inflation. 

Q.  This  title  is  organized  in  a  way  that  re- 
quires the  President  to  submit  six  separate 
legislative  proposals  to  Congress  over  periods 
of  90  to  180  days,  each  dealing  with  a  specl^c 
issue.  It  might  be  tiseful  If  we  reviewed  those 
six  proposals. 

A.  That's  fine.  The  first  section  requ.res 
the  President  to  take  all  existing  and  pro- 
posed countercyclical  employment  policies, 
such  as  countercyclical  public  service  em- 
ployment, countercyclical  state  and  local 
grants,  and  unemployment  insurance,  and 
to  submit  to  Congress  a  comprehensive  strat- 
egy for  dealing  with  high  levels  of  unem- 
ployment caused  by  recession.  A  program  of 
that  kind  would  be  automatically  phased  m 
and  out  In  an  effort  to  moderate  the  busi- 
ness cycle. 

Public  works  have  been  criticized  because 
It  takes  too  long  to  gear  them  up.  Tills  bill 
would  have  a  shelf  of  public  works,  ready  to 
be  used,  triggered  Into  action  when  unem- 
ployment rates  start  to  go  up.  and  automati- 
cally phased  out  when  unemployment  rates 
fall. 

The  next  section  goes  on  to  emphasize  that 
It  Is  essential  to  develop  a  permanent  coun- 
tercycUcal  grants  program  to  stabilize  state 
and  local  government  budget.s  during  periods 
of  recession.  In  the  last  major  recession  many 
state  and  local  budgets  were  forced  Into  def- 
icit because  of  falling  tax  revenues  and  rising 
e:-:pendituref  .^^  a  result,  government-s  tried 
to  cut  expend :'ure«;  and  raise  taxes,  which 
caused  state  and  local  budgets  to  move  In 
exactly  the  opposite  direction  from  national 
fiscal  policy.  So  the  principal  purpose  of  this 
section  Is  to  provide  the  means  to  coordinate 
national,  state    and   local   fiscal   policies 

Q.  The  third  piece  of  legislation  required 
deals  with  ret-lonal  and  structural  employ- 
ment policies 

A.  In  addition  to  the  countercyclical  un- 
employment problem  that  we  face,  an  even 
more  difficult  problem  Is  caused  by  declining 
or  chronically  depressed  regions  of  the  coun- 
try where  production  facilities  are  insuffi- 
cient to  keep  people  employed.  A  similar 
problem  exists  where  we  have  groups  in  the 
labor  force  that  for  one  reascm  or  another  are 
Inadequately  prepared  to  ftll  the  kinds  of 
Jobs  that  are  available.  This  causes  persl.<=tent 
pockets  of  unemployment,  regardless  of  the 
general  state  of  the  economv 

I  might  Just  go  on  to  add  that  a.<=  a  part 
of  the  requirement  to  meet  regional  struc- 
tural unemployment  problems,  the  federal 
government  Is  required  to  develop  a  domestic 
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development  bank  for  the  purpos*  of  encour- 
aging development  In  chronically  depreased 
areas,  by  maintaining  public  facilities,  and 
by  providing  credit  to  private  firms  to  locate 
plants  In  those  areas. 

Q.  Yes.  I've  listed  that  as  my  fourth  legis- 
lative requirement.  Are  there  no  existing 
lending  agencies  that  can  perform  this  task? 
A.  You  can  always  modify  existing  agencies 
to  do  this,  and  we  really  have  not  established 
a  brand  new  bank  here.  We  simply  have  given 
the  President  a  mandate  to  develop  an  In- 
stitutional arrangement  for  providing  this 
economic  assistance  If  he  decides  that  an 
existing  Institution  can  do  the  Job.  his  pro- 
posal, of  course,  will  be  examined. 

Q.  The  fifth  piece  of  legislation  required  Is 
a  comprehensive  youth  employment  program. 
A.  As  you  know,  this  Is  one  of  the  critical 
structural  employment  problems  we  face.  The 
total  number  of  teenagers  and  young  adult.s 
whi>  were  Jobless  In  Jeoiuary  1976  was  3.7 
million,  almost  half  the  total  number  of 
Americans  unemployed.  Given  the  size  and 
special  nature  of  this  problem,  we  needed  to 
focus  on  youth  and  pull  together  all  the 
training  and  Job  creation  efforts  that  are  now 
being  made  or  contemplated  in  fragmented 
programs. 

The  manpower  studies  that  have  been  done, 
not  only  by  the  Joint  Economic  Committee 
and  other  committees  of  Congress,  but  by 
outside  professionals,  show  that  yt)Uth  un- 
employment today  is  to  a  large  degree  a  prob- 
lem separate  and  dL'ttnct  from  adult  unem- 
ployment. It's  very  difficult  to  bring  the  num- 
ber of  young  people  that  are  available  for 
gainful  employment  Into  the  private  market. 
Therefore  we  direct  our  attention  in  this  bill 
towards  a  pen'aslve,  persistent,  nagging  prob- 
lem of  youth  unemployment  that  Is  not  only 
an  economic  liability,  but  a  social  disaster. 

Q.  There's  a  section  here  that  looks  very 
much  like  a  new  Civilian  Conservation  Corps. 
It  talks  about  Job  opportunities  In  a  variety 
of  tasks,  such  as  conservation,  public  service, 
cleaning  up  our  cities,  and  so  forth.  Did  the 
sponsors  particularly  have  in  mind  something 
like  the  CCC? 

A.  Yes.  definitely. 

Q.  Before  we  come  to  the  sixth  piece  of 
legislation  required  of  the  President,  let's  dis- 
cuss the  Full  Employment  Office  and  the  res- 
ervoirs of  employment  projects. 

A.  The  Pull  Employment  Office  and  reser- 
voirs of  employment  projects  are  designed  to 
provide  a  backup  to  Insure  that  if,  after  a 
comprehensive  effort  has  been  made  to 
achieve  full  employment  through  the  private 
sector  and  through  other  provisions  of  this 
bill,  we  find  that  there  are  still  some  people 
who  are  unable  to  obtain  employment,  then 
these  people  are  provided  with  useful  em- 
ployment opportunities.  The  President  Is  re- 
quired to  phase  Ln  these  projects  in  conjunc- 
tion with  the  annual  employment  recom- 
mendations required  In  the  earlier  portion  of 
the  bill,  in  order  to  achieve  a  rate  of  adult 
unemployment  not  In  excess  of  3  percent 
with  In  four  years. 

Q.  The  sixth  piece  of  legislation  that  the 
F>resldent  Is  required  to  submit  to  Congress 
deals  with  the  integration  of  employment  and 
income  maintenance  programs. 

A.  This  Is  a  very  Important  section  because 
it  tells  you  a  great  deal  about  the  philosophy 
of  the  bill.  The  spirit  of  this  bill  is  to  substi- 
tute work  for  welfare.  It's  designed  to  bring 
a  halt  to  the  practice  of  simply  extending 
unemployment  compensation  longer  and 
longer  as  a  way  to  buy  off  the  unempk)yed 
and  to  prevent  them  from  becoming  socially 
disruptive  It  requires  the  development  of 
policies  to  substitute  work  for  Income  main- 
tenance to  the  maximum  extent  feasible, 
given  the  limitations  and  special  problems  of 
the  people  Involved. 

Q.  Before  we  go  on  to  Title  III.  let  me  ask 
you  a  general  question.  Title  n  envisages  sLx 
really  comprehensive  and  far-reaching  pieces 
of  legislation  that  are  to  b«  submitted  to  Con- 


gress by  the  PreslUeiu  between  90  and  180 
days  from  the  time  of  the  passage  of  this 
bin.  How  can  the  President  accomplish  such 
an  enormous  task  within  such  a  short  period 
of  time?  Why  did  the  sponsors  think  it  better 
to  outline  the  principles  for  these  six  pieces 
of  legislation  rather  than  providing  the  de- 
tails in  the  present  Humphrey-Hawkins  bill? 
A.  With  respect  to  the  first  question,  the 
President,  through  his  thousands  of  execu- 
tive branch  officials,  ought  to  be  working  on 
these  problems  now  and  should  have  been  at 
work  on  them  in  the  past.  So  it's  not  as  if 
the  executive  branch  is  beginning  from  point 
zero.  At  least  I  hope  not  Beyond  that,  this 
bill  will  be  discussed  in  Congress  for  many 
months,  giving  the  President  and  his  advisers 
ample  time  to  get  ready  to  meet  these  re- 
quirements. However,  if  any  of  these  time- 
tables is  too  tight,  that's  a  small  problem 
which  can  be  resolved  during  the  course  of 
committee  hearings. 

With  respect  to  the  second  question,  orig- 
inally there  was  an  effort  to  write  In  details 
of  the  programmatic  mandates  that  are  now 
in  this  bill  That  was  abandoned  because  it 
became  clear  that  you  would  lose  the  per- 
spective that  you  could  get  by  writing  a 
general  economic  policy  bill.  You  would  have 
so  much  detail  In  each  section  of  the  legisla- 
tion that  you  couldn't  see  the  Important  gen- 
eral framework  that  was  being  set  up  by  this 
act.  Another  reason  for  not  doing  it  Is  that 
If  we  had  written  In  all  those  details,  the  bill 
would  have  become  a  legislative  monstrosity, 
requiring  referral  to  most  of  the  committees 
of  Congress,  and  embroiling  us  in  Jurisdic- 
tional disputes  that  would  have  prevented  us 
from  pas.<=ing  any  legislation  at  all. 

Q.  Title  III  deals  with  procedures  for 
Congressional  review  Will  you  elucidate 
these? 

A.  Title  III  establishes  general  procedures 
and  policies  to  give  Congress  a  full  partner- 
ship in  the  formulation  and  establishment 
of  all  the  economic  policies  that  are  required 
In  the  earlier  sections  of  the  bill.  Congress 
must  review  and  eventually  establish  eco- 
nomic goals  on  an  annual  basis,  through  the 
Pull  Employment  and  Balanced  Growth 
Plan,  the  budget  resolution,  the  reports  of 
the  Federal  Reserve,  and,  of  course,  all  the 
legislation  that  would  be  submitted  by  the 
President  as  part  of  Title  II.  This  review 
would  take  place  through  many  committees 


fully  as  we  set  up  planning  appropriate  for 
the  United  States  My  own  bias  is  toward  a 
rather  short  and  simplified  plan  to  be  taken 
to  the  floor  of  the  House  and  Senate,  with 
greater  detail  embodied  in  a  supplement  to 
the  plan.  In  that  way.  a  member  of  Con- 
gress can  understand  and  debate  the  pri- 
orities and  policies  In   the  plan 

Q  There  Is  one  other  institution  estab- 
lished In  this  bin,  a  Division  of  Pull  Employ- 
ment and  Balanced  Growth  In  the  Congres- 
sional Budget  Office. 

A.  The  purpose  Is  to  bol.ster  the  staff  of 
Congress  In  dealing  with  the  complicated 
set  of  requirements  under  economic  plan- 
ning and  to  ensure  that  there  is  adequate 
technical  assistance  In  developing,  review- 
ing, and  modifying  the  plan. 

Q  What  kind  of  support  does  this  bill 
have? 

A  The  support  for  the  bill  is  already 
astonishing.  There  Is  a  coalition  of  labor, 
business,  church  and  other  groups  including 
the  APL-CIO.  the  Full  Employment  Action 
Council,  the  UAW,  the  National  Farmers 
Union,  and  many  others.  In  Congress  we 
have  support  on  the  House  side  from  the 
Speaker  of  the  House,  Congressmen  Boiling, 
Reuss,  Perkins  and  over  a  hundred  others. 
On  the  Senate  side,  even  though  we  have 
not  yet  circulated  the  bill  we  have  eight 
co-sponsors  at  the  present  time,  including 
Senators  Williams.  Nelson,  and  Javlte 

Q.  My  last  question  Is  this  This  bill  really 
attempts  to  chart  a  new  course  for  economic 
policy-making  in  this  country.  I  think  you 
agree.  But  there  are  many  economists  who 
undoubtedly  will  be  skeptical  about  the  ob- 
jectives or  at  least  about  their  feasibility. 
What's  your  reaction  to  this  kind  of  skepti- 
cism? 

A.  There  are  two  answers.  First.  I  believe 
we  have  had  a  climate  of  negativism  and 
failure  for  so  many  years  that  many  of  our 
Intellectual  leaders  have  lost  their  nerve 
and  sense  of  creativity.  We  have  beer,  putting 
much  of  our  energy  Into  explaining  under- 
achlevement  and  too  little  into  achievement. 
This  bill  does  chart  a  new  course  for  eco- 
nomic policy  that  challenges  the  currently 
accepted  ideas  That  challenge  is  badly 
needed  If  we  are  to  come  to  grips  with  the 
economic  problems  our  system  faces 

Beyond  that,  we  ought  to  have  the  grace 
and  good  sense  to  be  modest  about  what  we 
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of  Congress  with  the  lead  being  taken  by  the     l'*^'*  presented.  Any  bill  that  has  Just  been 
Joint  Economic  Committee  and  the  Budget     Introduced  can  be  improved.  I  hope  we  can 


Committees,  but  with  other  committees  play 
ing    roles,    depending    upon    the    particular 
Jurisdiction  of  the  matter  involved. 

Q.  The  Joint  Economic  Committee  plays 
the  principal  part  in  this? 

A.  The  Joint  Economic  Committee  plays 
the  principal  role  in  general  review  of  the 
act.  the  setting  of  annual  goals,  the  review 
of  the  plan,  and  the  submission  of  concur- 
rent resolutions  to  the  floor  of  the  House 
and  the  Senate,  approving,  rejecting.  or 
modifying  the  plan. 

Q  What  happens  if  the  President's  pro- 
posed plan  la  m<xilfled  or  rejected?  How  do 
you  get  coordination  between  the  Presi- 
dent and  Congress? 

A.  Two  ways.  First  the  resolution  Itself 
win  be  sent  to  the  President  and  I  think  in 
most  years  youll  have  a  President  attempt- 
ing, even  though  It  win  not  be  required  by 
law,  to  make  an  accommodation  with  Con- 
gress. Beyond  that,  and  in  a  sense  more  im- 
portant. Congress  will  use  the  concurrent 
resolutions  on  a  plan  as  a  guide  to  its  legls- 
latlve  activity,  and  it's  through  legUlatlon 
that  Congress  controls  the  executive  as  well 
as  national  economic  policy.  And  so  by  this 
device  long-range  policies  wni  be  better  co- 
ordinated 

Q  How  much  detail  or  generality  do  you 
see  in  the  plan? 

A.  We  don't  have  a  complete  answer  to 
that  yet.  We  need  to  study  the  Issue  care- 


get  constructive  siiggestions  on  the  bUl  in 
the  course  of  committee  hearings,  and  per- 
fect what  has  been  proposed. 


POUOHKEEPSIE  RAILROAD  BRIDGE 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  Mr.  President,  over  2 
years  ago  the  railroad  bridge  over  the 
Hudson  River  at  Poughkeepsle.  N.Y..  was 
severely  damaged  by  fire.  Although  this 
Is  a  vital  link  in  rail  freight  operations 
to  and  from  numerous  points  in  Con- 
necticut and  elsewhere  in  New  England, 
there  has  been  a  complete  lack  of  any 
meaningful  action  to  make  the  necessary 
repairs  and  to  restore  this  critical  struc- 
ture to  a  useful  condition. 

Shortly  after  the  Are  the  Penn  Cen- 
tral Railroad  sought  Federal  funds  to 
make  repairs  under  the  Regional  Rail 
Reorganization  Act.  In  January  1975,  a 
three-party  agreement  was  reached  un- 
der which  New  York  State  and  Penn 
Central  would  share  the  cost  of  the  re- 
pairs and  the  US  Department  of  Trans- 
portation would  assume  that  portion  of 
Penn  Central's  share  exceeding  $350,000. 
However,  this  agreement  was  not  for- 
mally concluded  and  went  unsigned  Thi.s 
marked  the  beginning  of  a  series  of  bu- 


reaucratic maneuvers  and  protracted  de- 
lay.s  which  have  persisted  up  to  tlie 
present  time. 

An  agreement  under  which  repairs 
would  be  made  was  approved  by  U.S. 
District  Court  Judge  John  Fullam  in 
Philadelphia  in  November  1975.  The 
agreement  provided  that  the  repairs 
would  be  paid  for  by  a  S359.000  fire  in- 
surance claim  pledged  by  Penn  Central 
and  $486,000  approved  bv  the  New  York 
State  Legislature.  However.  Penn  Cen- 
tral has  been  taken  over  by  the  Con- 
.<;olidated  Rail  Corporation — ConRail— 
and.  in  March,  the  New  York  State 
Transportation  Department  indicated 
that  it  would  not  provide  funds  to  retiair 
the  bridge.  As  Connecticut  Transporta- 
tion Comml.ssioner  Jame.'^  Shuprue  ai:tly 
observed,  the  New  York  dt^ci.'-ion  "is  a 
definite  setback  to  anticipated  improve- 
ments for  freight  service  in  Connecticut. 
This  decision  Ls  certainly  not  in  the  best 
interests  of  Connecticut  shippers  or  the 
State's  economy  as  a  whole." 

Mr.  President,  tlie  Poughkeepsle  cross- 
ing and  proces  .ing  throu^n  the  yard.'^  at 
Maybrook  represent.^  the  .'-horte.'^t  route 
between  New  England  and  Metropolitan 
New  York  and  the  Atlantic  seaboard.  As 
matters  now  stand,  freight  traffic  is  re- 
routed along  the  Hudson  River's  west 
shoreline  to  upstate  Selkirk  and  count- 
less delays  are  reportedly  experienced  by 
Connecticut  and  New  England  shippers. 
Also.  Eilthough  efforts  are  supposedly  be- 
ing taken  to  stimulate  rail  freipht  com- 
merce— Including  a  million  dollar  public 
relations  program  by  ConRail — much  of 
the  freight  traffic  in  New  England  has 
been  lost  to  others  modes  of  transporta- 
tion. Further,  Selkirk  is  often  closed  due 
to  bad  weather  and  some  viable  alterna- 
tive must  be  located. 

An  especially  disappointing  aspect  of 
this  whole  episode  Is  the  complete  failure 
of  ConRail  to  take  some  affirmative  steps 
to  effect  needed  repairs  on  the  Pough- 
keepsle Bridge  and  to  restore  ser^'lce  in 
this  area.  Repair  of  this  structure  is  spe- 
cifically noted  in  che  final  system  plan 
for  restructuring  railroads  in  the  North- 
east and  Midwest.  Prepared  by  the 
U.S.  Railway  Associations  under  the 
provisions  of  the  Regional  Rp.il  Reor- 
ganization Act  cf  1973,  this  document  is 
really  the  definitive  study  and  report  on 
the  Intricate  process  of  reorganizing  and 
restructuring  bankrupt  railroads  in  the 
Northeast  and  Midwest.  However.  Con- 
Rail does  not  consider  the  final  .system 
plan  to  be  binding  but  only  as  a  general 
guide.  This  sentiment  notwithstanding, 
the  ball  is  clearly  in  ConRail's  court  as  it 
is  the  owner  of  the  bridge  and  the  recon- 
struction project  is  its  responsibility. 

In  recent  weeks  a  series  of  meetings 
have  been  held  with  Members  of  the 
Connecticut  and  New  York  congressional 
delegations.  ConRail.  transportation  of- 
ficials of  Connecticut  and  New  Y'^rk  ?.nd 
various  other  Interested  parties.  I  com- 
mend Representative  BEN.TAMrN  Oilman 
of  New  York  for  taking  the  initiative  in 
arranging  the.se  meetings.  Althouj^h  the 
vital  nature  of  the  Poughkeepsle  Bridge 
to  New  England's  economic  growth  and 
development  has  been  fullv  outlined, 
ConRail  h-'s  apparently  c^ntinueH  to  as- 
sign a  very  low  priority  to  repairing  the 
span. 
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Early  last  month,  the  entire  Connecti- 
cut congressional  delegation  as  well  as 
Senators  Javits  and  Buckley  and  Rep- 
resentatives Oilman  and  Fish  of  New 
York  joined  with  me  in  calling  upon 
ConRail  to  repair  the  facility.  This  rail 
link  is  of  such  vital  imp.^rtance  to  my 
State  that  Connecticut  officials  are  pres- 
ently seeking  funds  from  a  priNi-te  foun- 
dation to  pay  for  a  portion  of  the  bridge's 
repair.  Uiifortunatcly,  ConRail  appears 
to  be  insensitive  t-o  the  needs  of  tiie  re- 
gion and  has  demonstrated  a  lack  cf  in- 
terest in  improving  rail  freight  opera- 
tions in  Connecticut  and  New  England 
by  not  repairing  the  Poughkeepsle 
Bridge  and  reestablishing  Uie  necessary 
service. 

Mr.  President,  in  order  that  my  col- 
leagues, may  belter  understand  the  im- 
portance of  tlie  bridge  and  the  ramifica- 
tions of  ConRail's  failure  to  make  nec- 
essary repairs,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
tD  hive  printed  in  th"  Record  a  recent 
statement  by  Gov.  Ella  Orasso;  a  brief 
synopsis  as  to  v.hy  the  bridge  should  be 
restored;  a  statement  by  the  Connecticut 
Commissioners  of  Transportation  and 
Planning  and  Energy  Policy  to  tlie  Hart- 
ford Courant;  the  text  nf  a  resolution 
adopted  by  the  Governor's  Railroad  Ad- 
visory Task  Force;  and  the  text  of  the 
April  9  letter  from  a  number  of  my  col- 
leagues in  the  House  and  Senate  and  me 
to  ConRail  Chairman  Edward  Jordan, 
to  which  a  final  response  has  not  been 
received 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  t>e  printed  In  the 
Record,  as  follows : 

Statement  of  the  Honorable  Ella  Orasso 
At  this  time  I  am  compelled  to  express  my 
grave  concern  with  the  failure  of  CoiiRaU 
to  cooperate  with  Connecticut  in  the  State's 
vigorous  elTorts  to  restore  the  Po'^ghkeepsie 
Bridge.  In  expressing  this  cciicern.  I  must 
emphasise  that  the  etTortj:  of  my  Adminis- 
tration to  restore  the  bridge  have  not  been 
confined  to  rhetoric.  Quite  to  the  contrary. 
my  Administration  has  diligently  sought  to 
identify  possible  sources  that  might  pro- 
vide supplementary  financial  support  for 
this  purpose. 

Connecticut's  efTorts  to  identify  a  possible 
source  of  supplementary  financial  support 
to  restore  this  vital  rail  link  between  New- 
England  and  locations  to  the  south  and 
west  have  been  successfv.l.  The  Connecticut 
Department  of  Transncrtatlon  has  sub- 
mitted a  proposal  to  a  private  foundation 
to  reserve  fxnd?  in  exc;  s.=  uf  bO'^,  of  the  esti- 
mated cost  of  $850,000  necessary  to  restore 
the  brid<je.  This  proposal  to  reserve  funds  for 
the  specific  purpose  cf  restoring  the  bridge 
has  been  tentatively  approved,  bi-.t  an  actual 
prant  authorization  ha=  not  been  made 
Actual  grant  authorization  approval  is  pred- 
icated on  satisfying  several  conditions,  the 
major  ones  being  (1)  receiving  assurance 
that  ConRan  will  obtain  the  required  source 
of  additional  funds  neces.sary  to  restore  the 
bridge,  and  (2)  assurance  that  the  brldfre 
wUl  be  used  after  it  Is  restored.  It  should  he 
noted  that  these  were  pon^.e  cf  the  condUior.s 
specified  In  the  proposal  submitted  by  the 
Connecticut  Department  of  Transportation. 
Despite  the  delicate  and  confidential  ne- 
pntlatlons  Inherent  in  peeking  funds  from 
private  foundations.  Connectlciit  has  noti- 
fied ConRail  of  these  negotiations  Speclf- 
icallv.  m  a  letter  dated  April  20.  1976.  Mr. 
Richard  D.  Spence.  President  of  ConRail. 
was  notified  bv  the  Connecticut  Denartment 
of  Transportation  of  the  subml'^sion  of  the 
'jronosal  and  he  was  requested  '^  provide 
written   assurance   that   the   required   addi- 


tional fund^  iipces.sary  to  restore  the  bridge 
will  be  provided  A  favorable  response  to  this 
letter  was  requested  by  April  30,  1976-  No 
formal  response  to  this  request  has  been 
received  to  date.  Subsequent  telephone  calls 
made  last  week  have  merely  resulted  '.n 
promisee  that  either  President  Spence  or 
Vice  President  Sweeney  would  contact  the 
State  ofScial  placing  the  call. 

I  consider  ConRail's  failure  tc  coofjerate 
with  Connecticut  on  this  favorable  develop- 
ment to  represent  an  unconscionable  act 
of  Irresponsibility  as  It  fails  to  comply  with 
the  provisions  of  the  Final  Svstem  Plan.  Ap- 
parently ConRail  does  not  share  the  State's 
-onvictlon  that  the  .-estoratlon  cf  the  bridge 
Is  essential  to  provide  an  efficient  alternate 
rail  Unk  between  New  England  and  locations 
to  the  south  and  west  I  urse  those  gathered 
here  today  who  share  Connecticut's  convic- 
tions on  the  need  to  restore  the  bridge  to 
enjoin  Co^iRail  to  capitalize  on  this  unique 
opportunity  to  accomplish  this  objective. 

Reasons    for    RESTORArmN    of    the    PorcH- 
KEEPSiE   Bridge 
ACCESsrBn.rTT 
The  major  rai'.  routes  through  Connecticut, 
New  '^'ork  City  and  Long  Island  may  even- 
tually  be   owned    and   operated   by   Amtrak 
If  this  occurs,  freight  service  could  be  phased 
out  In  ten  years.  This  leave=  one  rai:  freight 
gateway  to  Connecticut  through  'Worcester, 
Massachusetts,  which  will   not   even   be   op- 
erated by  ConRail. 

SERVICE 

It  now  takes  59  hoxirs  and  15  minutes  for 
a  freight  to  travel  from  New  Haver,  t-c  'Wash- 
ington, D  C.  becau.'^e  of  circuitous  mileage 
and  additional  yp.rd  classif.catlor.  via  the 
Selkirk  gateway  This,  the  fastest  schedule 
shown  by  ConRail.  only  permit?  e.Tectlve  4th 
morning  delivery  of  freight.  Former' y  via 
the  Pough'r.eepsle  Bridge,  the  fastest  freights 
could  save  102  miles  trave'.ing  from  New 
Haven  to  'Washington  and  the  trip  could  be 
made  in  17  hours  and  15  minutes  This  per- 
mitted effective  2nd  morning  deiivery. 

OPERATING     SAVINGS 

An  Internal  report  compiled  by  Tri-State 
Regional  Planning  Agencv  In  1974  demon- 
strated that  a  reduction  in  cir-^uitous  mile- 
age could  reduce  the  cost,-;  of  moving  freight 
cars  between  Trenton  and  Long  Island  City 
by  $9.47  per  carload  and  New  Haven  by  $7  70 
This  could  potentially  reduce  annual  operat- 
ing expen.se?  by  $1,882,500  a:-nua!ly  at  ctir- 
rent  traflSc  levels 

RECAPTtJRING     TRAFFIC 

Becattse  of  time  delays  and  extra  mileage, 
the  railroads  carry  cnly  16  percent  of  Con- 
necticut's outbound  freight  to  such  States 
a.s  Kentucky,  Mississippi  and  Alabama  For 
outbound  tra.lic  to  Wi<iConsin.  Illinois,  and 
Ohio,  where  It  is  more  direct  to  use  the  pres- 
ent Selkirk  routing  the  railroads  have  a 
.39  percent  market  share.  Northern  New  Eng- 
land, unaffected  by  the  Poueh:-:eep=ie  Bridge 
fire,  ha-!  a  t-.early  equal  rail  market  share  of 
outbound  f'-elght  to  both  North  and  South 
markets.  The  New  York  DeparTir.enI  of 
Transportation  believes  that  the  Poughkeep- 
sle Bridge  route  has  a  market  potentla:  of 
$20  million. 

NATIONAL     DEFENSE 

ConRail  has  only  one  rail  gateway  to  New 
England.  If  the  one  bridge  were  destroyed 
by  a  natural  disaster.  New  England  and  its 
Important  defense  Industry  would  be  left 
isolated. 

COMPFTTTIVE    SER\^CE 

Repair  of  the  Poughkeepsle  Bridge  would 
permit  connections  tc  be  made  by  other  raU 
carriers  to  provide  competitive  service  to 
Connecticut  and  New  York  It  has  been  the 
DOfiltlon  of  the  Connecticut  Department  of 
Transportation  since  the  release  of  the  Sec- 
retary's "Rail  Service  Report"  that  competi- 
tive service   was  needed  and   justified 
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Department  or  Transportation. 
Wetnersfleld.  Conn  .  April  30.  1978. 
Mr.  Charles  Towne, 

Editor  of  the  Editorial  Page.  Hartford  Cour- 
ant.  Hartford,  Conn. 
Dear  Mr.  Towne:  The  purpose  of  this  letter 
Is  to  support  your  editorial  of  April  11.  1976 
urging  the  restoration  of  the  Poughkeepsle, 
New  York  Bridge  and  to  rebut  contentions  In 
a  recent  Letter  to  the  Editor  from  Mr.  Robert 
S.    McKernan,    Executive    Representative    of 
ConRall.     charging     that     such     restoration 
would  represent  a  "wasteful  duplicate  (rail) 
route  and  facility  "  The  State  of  Connecticut 
shares  the  goal  of  ConRall  as  stated  by  Mr 
McKernan:  I.e..  "the  achievement  of  a  prof- 
itable rail  system  In  the  northeast   • 

We  do  not  believe,  however,  that  this  profit 
goal  should  be  achieved  at  the  expense  of 
Southern  New  England  shippers  who  are 
forced  to  utilize  a  single  circuitous  rail  rout- 
ing on  the  northerly  Selkirk.  New  York  route. 
Moreover,  we  are  concerned  that  this  routing 
could  encourage  present  and  prospective  rail 
freight  users  to  utilize  alternative  means  of 
transportation,  thereby  increasing  environ- 
mental pollution  and  decrea.slng  rail  freight 
revenues.  For  example,  rati  traffic  between 
Southern  New  England  and  the  South  At- 
lantic and  Middle  Atlantic  regions  Is  only 
18<v  of  the  total  freight  market.  In  order  to 
become  profitable,  ConRall  must  take  steps  to 
Increase  usage  and  demand,  and  the  failure 
to  restore  the  bridge  can  only  serve  to  con- 
tinue to  decrease  these  essential  factors. 

In  his  letter  Mr.  McKernan  stated  that 
southern  traffic  through  ConRalls  Potomac 
Yard  In  Washington  to  Hartford  would  travel 
465  miles  via  Selkirk  versus  616  miles  via  the 
Poughkeepsle  Bridge.  We  question  this  com- 
parison. Traffic  mileage  through  the  Potomac 
Yard  In  Washington  to  Hartford  via  the 
Poughkeepsle  Bridge  would  total  458  miles, 
while  the  northerly  route  through  Selkirk 
would  total  497  miles  Shipments  from  the 
Potomac  Yard  In  Washington  via  the  Sel- 
kirk facility,  as  compared  to  the  Pough- 
keepsle Bridge  route,  are  102  miles  longer  to 
Mlddletown.  102  miles  longer  to  New  London, 
and  126  miles  longer  to  Bridgeport.  It  Is  In- 
conceivable that  such  circuitous  routing  will 
prove  to  be  a  cost  benefit  to  major  Industries 
located  In  these  and  other  Connecticut  com- 
munities. It  must  be  recognized  that  one- 
half  of  Connecticut's  labor  force  is  located  In 
one-third  of  the  geographic  area  that  could 
be  served  primarily  by  the  Poughkeepsle 
group. 

Mr.  McKernan  correctly  noted  that  at  the 
time  of  the  Poughkeepsle  Bridge  fire  only  one 
poorly  patronized  round-trip  service  was 
operated  over  the  Poughkeepsle  Bridge.  How- 
ever, what  he  failed  to  report  wae  that  this 
condition  resulted  from  a  significant  down- 
grading of  service  by  the  Penn  Central  Trans- 
portation Company. 

In  the  last  years  of  the  New  Haven  Rail- 
road's operations.  12  dally  through-trains 
utilized  the  Poughkeepsle  Bridge- route  with 
approximately  231,772  carloads  Inlorchanglng 
annually  at  Maybrook.  This  Is  a  3-emarkable 
statistic  In  Itself.  For  while  thefjiumber  of 
carloads  entering  New  Englani  via  the 
Poughkeepsle  Bridge  In  the  perloj  from  1954 
to  1968  only  decreased  from  256.siB0  carloads 
to  231.772.  a  decline  of  9.7;.  thii  total  rail 
traffic  entering  New  England  duriqg  that  pe- 
riod declined  34^'r.  During  this  flerlod.  the 
share  of  New  England  rail  traffic 'using  the 
Poughkeepsle  Bridge  route  In  preference  to 
other  New  England  rail  gateways  actually  In- 
crea.sed  from  22'/  to  30' :  . 

Mr.  McKernan  also  claimed  that  the  May- 
brook.  New  York  yards  no  longer  ext»t.  Unfor- 
tunately, this  statement  Is  correct,  as  the 
Penn  Central  permitted  this  Important  fa- 
cility to  become.  In  his  own  words,  a:"de8olate 
shell".  However.  Mr.  McKernan  ne^ected  to 
note  that  ConRall's  Allentown,  Pennsylvania. 
yards  are  more  than  adequate  to  jserve  the 


Houghkeepsle  Bridge  traffic  to  Southern  New 
England. 

In  falling  to  restore  the  Poughkeepsle 
Bridge,  ConRall  would.  In  effect,  place  all  of 
Ita  eggs  In  one  basket.  We  object  to  this  policy 
for  several  reasons.  It  is  a  known  fact  that 
the  one  basket.  Selkirk  gateway,  l.s  located 
in  the  snow  belt  and  therefore  subject  to 
severe  winter  weather  conditions  An  alter- 
nate route  Is  essential  not  only  to  cover 
emergency  situations  such  as  this,  but  also 
for  national  security  purposes  and  as  a 
means  of  accommodating  a  potential  in- 
crea.sed  demand  In  the  use  of  coal  as  an  alter- 
nate source  of  energy  for  the  utility  com- 
panies In  Southern  New  England. 

The  State  of  Connecticut  and  ConRall 
share  the  mutual  objective  of  achieving  a 
profitable  rail  system.  It  is  our  belief  that 
this  objective  can  best  be  achieved  by  the 
restoration  of  the  Poughkeepsle  Bridge,  a 
task  that  requires  the  support  of  ConRaU. 
The  State  Is  In  the  process  of  developing  an 
active  marketing  program  to  promote  the  use 
of  rail  freight  service  and  encourages  Con- 
Rall to  actively  cooperate  In  this  process. 
Although  It  Is  discouraging  to  learn  that 
ConRall  representatives  do  not  share  the 
State's  belief  that  the  Poughkeepsle  Bridge 
Is  essential  to  Increasing  the  demand  for 
rail  freight  usage  in  the  State,  we  will  con- 
tinue our  elTorts  to  encourage  restoration 
of  the  bridge  and  we  are  presently  Investigat- 
ing all  possible  supplementary  sources  of 
funding 

Very  truly  yours. 

James  F    Shucrue. 
CommL^aioner,  Department  of  Transpor- 
tation. 

Lynn  Alan   Brooks. 
Commissioner,  Department  of  Planning 
and  Energy  Policy. 


RKsoLtTTioN — Urgent  Repairs  to  the  Pouoh- 

keepsie    Banxic    and    Rehabilitation    and 

Restoration  or  Service 

Whereas,  the  Governor's  Railroad  Advisory 
Task  Force  has  been  on  record  for  a  long 
time  as  to  the  urgent  and  pressing  need  for 
the  rehabilitation  and  restoration  of  service 
on  the  Poughkeepsle  railroad  bridge  over  the 
Hudson  River  and  the  railroad  line  over  that 
bridge,  and 

Whereas,  the  State  of  Connecticut  has 
made  every  effort  with  the  previous  owners 
of  this  property  and  line  to  cause  this  re- 
habilitation and  restoration  to  be  done:  and 

Whereas,  the  contract  with  the  prior 
owners  lapsed  as  an  eflfectlve  Instrument 
with  the  takeover  of  the  properties  by  Con- 
Ra.U  nn  April  1.  1976; 

Now.  therefore,  be  It  resolved  that  the 
Governor's  Railroad  Advisory  Task  Force  re- 
affirm Its  support  for  their  Congressional 
representatives  to  call  upon  ConRall  (Con- 
solidated Railroad  Corporation)  the  new 
owners  In  order  to  fix  a  date  with  the  utmost 
urgency  for  the  repair  of  the  Poughkeepsle 
Bridge  so  as  to  accomplish  full  rehabilitation 
and  restoration  to  service  of  this  vital  line  of 
railroad. 

Tills  resolution  shall  take  effect  this  lOtli 
day  of  April.  1976. 

Washington.  DC, 

April  9.  1976. 
Mr.  Edward  Q   Jordan, 
Chairman.  Consolidated  Rail  Corporation 
Philadelphia,  Pa 

Dear  Mr  Jordan  :  Almost  two  years  ago 
the  Poughkeepsle  (New  York)  Railroad 
Bridge  was  severely  damaged  by  fire  As  a  con- 
sequence,  vital  rail  freight  service  Into  much 
of  New  England  has  been  seriously  disrupted. 

Although  there  have  been  countless  pleas 
from  local  officials,  businessmen,  rail  ship- 
pers and  other  Interested  parties,  no  action 
has  been  taken  to  effect  the  needed  repairs 
on  the  bridge  Negotiations  between  Penn 
Central  and  the  New  York  State  Department 


of  Transportation  concerning  the  spans  re- 
pair were  underway  at  one  point  but  these 
discussions  were  unsuccessful  sis  the  Trans- 
portation Department  declared  last  month 
that  It  would  not  provide  any  funds  to  re- 
pair the  Poughkeepsle  Bridge. 

Many  communities  In  Connecticut  have 
been  adversely  affected  by  this  disruption  In 
rail  service.  This  situation  Is  also  having  a 
harmful  economic  impact  on  many  areas 
In  Eastern  New  York.  The  success  of  the 
Northea.?t  Railroad  Reorganization  Plan  Is 
seriously  Jeopardized.  Clearly,  action  to  re- 
pair this  key  rail  structure  Is  long  overdue 
and  afnrmatlve  steps  must  be  Uken  to  make 
the  necessary  Improvements 

In  view  of  the  impact  which  the  Pough- 
keepsle Bridge  has  on  so  many  aspects  of 
economic  life  in  the  Northea.st  and  Its  over- 
all Importance  to  rail  freight  service  in  the 
region,  we  are  writing  to  urge  that  Conrat' 
undertake  Immediate  action  to  Initiate  the 
repair  of  this  facility.  We  are  willing  to  work 
with  Conrall  and  to  provide  whatever  appro- 
priate assistance  we  can.  Further  delay,  how- 
ever, win  only  result  In  further  economic 
dislocation  and  we  believe  that  action  is  long 
overdue  to  make  the  necessary  Improve- 
ments. 

We  trust  you  will  give  this  request   your 
fullest,  most  careful  and  prompt  considera- 
tion. Members  of  our  staffs  are  prepared  to 
consult  with  appropriate  Conrall  officials  to 
develop   a   strategy   on    this   matter    Mean- 
while, we  will  look  forward  to  your  response 
and  an  Indication  of  the  action  you  intend 
to  take  on  this  problem. 
Sincerely, 
Abe    Riblcoff,    US     Senator:     Jacob    K 
Javlts.  US.  Senator:    William  R    Cot- 
ter,    U.S.     Representative;      Hamilton 
Fish.    Jr.    US     Representative:     Ben- 
jamin A    Oilman,  US   Representative- 
Anthony    Toby    Moffett.    U.S.    Repre- 
sentative;  Lowell  P    Welcker.  Jr.  US 
Senator;  James  L.  Buckley.  US   Sena- 
tor;   Christopher  J.  Dodd.  US    Repre- 
sentative; Robert  N  Olalmo.  US  Rep- 
resentative;     Stewart     B      McKlnney 
U.S.    Representative;    and    Ronald    A 
Sarasln.  US.  Representative 
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RECE60   I  NTIL  i   P.M. 

Mr,  ROBERT  C  BYRD  Mr.  President 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Sen- 
ate stand  in  recess  until  the  hour  of  i 
p.m.  today. 

There  being:  no  objection,  the  Senate, 
at  12:23  p.m..  recessed  until  1  pm- 
whereupon,  the  Senate  reassembled  when 
called  to  order  by  the  Presiding  Officer 

(Mr.  HUDDLESTON)  . 


CONCLUSION  OF  MORNING 
BUSINESS 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under  the 
previous  order,  the  hour  of  1  o'clock  hav- 
ing arrived,  morning  business  is  closed. 


DEPARTMENT  OF  DEFENSE  APPRO- 
PRIATIONS AUTHORIZATION  ACT 
1977 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under  the 
previous  order,  the  Senate  will  now  re- 
sume consideration  of  H.R.  12438,  which 
will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows: 

A  bill  (H  R  12438)  to  authorize  appropria- 
tions during  the  fiscal  year  1977,  for  procure- 
ment of  aircraft,  mLssUes,  naval  vessels, 
tracked  combat  vehicles,  torpedoes,  and  other 


weapons,  and  research,  development,  test  and 
evaluation  for  the  Armed  Forces,  and  to  pre- 
scribe the  authorized  personnel  strength  for 
each  active  duty  component  and  of  the 
Selected  Reserve  of  each  Reserve  component 
of  the  Armed  Forces  and  of  civilian  personnel 
of  the  Department  of  Defense,  and  to  author- 
ize the  military  training  student  loads  and 
for  other  purposes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Time  for 
debate  on  the  bill  today  is  limited  to  6 
hours,  to  be  equally  divided  between  and 
controlled  by  the  Senator  from  Missis- 
sippi (Mr.  Stennis)  and  the  Senator 
from  North  Carolina  'Mr  Thurmond'. 
with  2  hours  on  any  amendment 

The  pending  question  is  on  agreeing  to 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  Senator 
from  Mass  ichu.'^et Us  'Mr   Kennedy' 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD,  Mr,  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
amendment  by  Mr.  Kennedy  concerning 
the  Minuteman  missile  be  laid  a.-^ide  tem- 
porarily until  1  p  ni    on  Wediie.sday. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Without 
objection,  it  Ls  so  ordered 

Mr  STENNIS  Mr  President,  a  par- 
liamentary inquiry 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Tlie  Sen- 
ator will  stfit-e  it 

Mr  STENNIS  I  ask  this  of  tlie  assist- 
ant ma.iority  leader:  Is  there  an  agree- 
ment as  to  .iust  when  the  amendment 
wiJl  be  taken  up?  The  Senator  from 
Mississippi  had  to  leave  the  Chamber.  Is 
there  an  agreement  on  the  Kennedy 
amendment '' 

Mr  ROBERT  C.  BYRD  Yes  It  will 
be  Uiken  up  at  1  p.m.  on  Wednesday. 
There  will  be  a  2-hour  limitation  on  it 
at  that  time. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  thank  tlie  Senator. 
Mr,  President.  I  suggest  the  absence 
of  a  quorum 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll 

The  second  as.sistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr  HELMS.  Mr.  President.  I  a.sk 
unanimous  con.sent  that  Dr.  James  P. 
Lucier  have  the  privilege  of  the  floor 
during  tlie  debate  on  H.R.  12438  and  any 
rollcall  votes  tliereon. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  HELMS  Mr  President,  I  suggest 
the  absence  ol  a  quonim 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The  clerk 
will  call  tiie  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr  STENNIS  Mr  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  tiie  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  what  is 
the  pending  matt-er  now  before  the 
Senate'' 

Tlie  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The 
pending  matter  now  i.'^  H  R.  12438 

Mr,  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  we  are 
under  controlled  time? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  That  is 
correct. 


Mr.  STENNIS.  As  I  understand.  6 
hours  are  allotted  on  the  bill  il^eliv 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  That  is 
correct,  divided  between  the  Senator 
from  Mississippi  and  the  Senator  from 
South  Carolina. 

Mr  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
myself  30  minutes  or  so  much  thereof  as 
may  be  required  on  the  bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator may  proceed. 

Mr.  STENNIS  Mr.  President,  as  the 
Senate  now  continues  t-o  debate  HR 
12438,  the  fiscal  year  1977  military  au- 
thorization bill.  I  have  some  preliminary 
observatioiLs  to  make  on  the  program  as 
an  entirety,  and  I  will  discuss  m  some 
detail  some  of  the  major  items 

But  111  the  beginning  I  want  to  stress 
that  this  bill  is  the  product  ol  the  en- 
tire committee,  including,  of  cour.'-e.  the 
work  of  the  subcommittee  chairmen  and 
tlieir  respective  members  of  those  sub- 
committees I  name  and  identify  the  sub- 
ject matter  of  the  subcommittees  to 
wliich  I  refer:  the  Research  and  De- 
\elopment  Subcommittee  of  our  full 
.Armed  Services  Committee  is  chaired  by 
t;ie  Senator  from  New  Hami^shire  'Mr. 
MclNTYRE  I  :  the  Tactical  Air  Power  Sub- 
committee IS  chaired  by  the  Senator  from 
Nevada  'Mr.  Cannon'  :  the  chairman  of 
the  Manpower  and  Pensonnel  Subcom- 
mittee IS  the  Senator  from  Georgia  <Mr. 
NfNN  > .  I  will  give  at  some  later  moment 
the  names  of  each  of  the  members  of  the 
suDC(jmmittees  They  have  given  a  great 
deal  of  time  and  attention  to  their  duties 
under  this  assignment.  Actual  hearings 
started  on  some  of  the  items  as  early  as 
October  1975. 

I  want  to  give  special  thanks  too  to  the 
Senator  from  South  Carolina  'Mr.  T>iUR- 
MOND I ,  wiio  is  the  ranking  minority 
member  of  our  full  committee,  for  his 
fine  assistance  tlirougliout  this  entire 
bill,  the  hearings  thereon  and  its  prep- 
aration. 

I  would  also  like  to  give  special  recog- 
nition to  Senator  Leahy-,  who  made  a 
comprehensive  study  of  the  airlift  and 
sealift,  and  to  Senator  Culver  and  Sen- 
ator Bartlett  who  again  this  year 
e.xamined  in  great  detail  the  Army  tank 
program.  These  gentlemen  served  more 
or  less  as  a  special  task  force  working 
with  reference  to  these  particular  sub- 
ject matters. 

Mr.  President,  let  me  say  at  the  be- 
ginning—I  will  develop  tlie  fif-'ure,*-  on  it 
later — that  thLs  bill  in  total  amount 
comes  witliin  the  budget  figure  as  sub- 
mitted by  President  Ford  and  well  within 
the  budget  levels  as  pre.scribed  by  the 
Budget  Committee  ana  agreed  to  by  the 
Senate. 

Generally,  this  bill  now  in  terms  of 
lirocurement  and  research  and  develop- 
ment provides  the  minimum  fmids  neces- 
sary to  maintain  the  modernization  of 
our  Armed  Forces.  It  provides  what  we 
tliink  Ls  the  nece.ssary  money,  and  I  em- 
phasise the  word  "modernization,"  Mr. 
President 

Tliere  has  been  a  great  deal  said  lately 
about  the  relative  strength  of  our  Na- 
tion and  its  military  forces  and  those  of 
a  potential  adversary  like  Soviet  Ru.ssia. 
When  it  comes  to  an  overall  compari- 
son no  doubt  we  do  have  a  superiority 


over  their  forces,  a  very  marked  supe- 
riority in  many  places,  and  an  overall 
superiority  in  both  quality  and  type  of 
manpower  and  skiiied  men.  We  are  su- 
perior with  reference  to  modernized 
weapons  and  that  word  ■'modernity"  is 
one  of  tlie  chief  things  at  which  we 
look,  all  of  us.  the  entire  Congress— at 
modern  weapons  that  really  count  and 
are  effective.  It  is  not  a  matter  of  count- 
ing weapons:  you  have  to  pay  attention 
to  numbers,  but  certainly  numbers  do 
not  control. 

So  we  emphasize,  and  this  has  been 
done  for  years,  the  modernity  and  ef- 
fectiveness  of  the  weapons. 

The  foregoing  holds  true  despite  the 
relative  increase  in  procurement  and 
R.  &  D.  funds  over  that  recommended 
for  last  year.  In  substance  this  year's 
authorization  will  increase  the  propor- 
tion of  the  Defense  budget  for  R.  &  D 
and  procurement  while  reducing  the  rel- 
ative resources  allocated  to  manpower. 

I  would  add  the  committee  also  has 
adopted  certain  administration  manpow- 
er recommendations  wliich  will  substan- 
tially reduce  personnel  costs  in  the  years 
ahead. 

Mr.  President,  let  me  say  for  the  in- 
formation of  those  that  are  here,  we  will 
have  tlie  presentation  of  some  of  these 
overall  speeches  this  afternoon.  I  think 
perhaps  we  can  have  seme  votes  later 
in  the  afternoon.  But  procedure  here  on 
Thursday  did  not  permit  the  usual  pres- 
entation of  the  overall  bill  and  also  the 
usual  presentation  of  the  subcomm.ittee 
chairman  as  to  the  work  of  their  sub- 
committees. So  we  will  have  some  of 
that. 

I  see  that  the  Senator  from  Georgia 
is  here:  I  have  already  referred  to  his 
subcommittee.  I  hope  he  will  be  ready  to 
present  his  overall  report. 

I  have  been  notified  that  the  committee 
has  also  adopted  certain  administration 
manpower  recommendations  which  will 
substantially  reduce  personnel  costs  in 
the  years  ahead. 

OVERALL  sr^l^:AF.v  or  bill 

Mr.  President.  I  shall  first  set  forth 
certain  funding  comparisons  with  regard 
to  the  bUl.  The  committee  is  recommend- 
ing a  total  of  $32  billion  for  procuremicnt 
and  R.  &  D.  This  is  a  net  reduction  of 
S800  million  or  2.4  percent  from  the 
initial  request  of  S32.7  billion  and  $2.3 
billion  or  6.6  percent  from  the  amended 
request  of  $34.2  billion.  The  budget 
amendments  of  May  1976  that  Is.  sub- 
mitted by  the  President  in  May  of  this 
year — consisted  of  $1.2  billion  for  ships — 
including  $200  million  for  R.  k  D— and 
$317  miUion  for  the  Minuteman  III  mis- 
sile and  warhead. 

I  win  come  back  to  those  later.  Mr. 
President. 

COMPARISON    WITH    HOrSE    VERSION 

Mr.  President,  the  House  did  not  con- 
sider the  May  1976  budget  amendments 
since  they  arrived  from  the  President 
after  the  bill  was  passed  in  the  other 
body.  In  terms  of  totals,  however,  the 
House  bill  recommends  $33  2  billion, 
which  amounts  to  about  $500  million 
above  the  initial  budget  request  and 
about  $1  billion  below  the  ameni^d 
budget  request. 
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As  between  the  House  and  Senate  bills. 
Mr.  President.  I  would  point  out  that 
there  is  a  total  dollar  dlCference  for  pro- 
curement and  R.  &  D.  alone  of  approxi- 
mately $1.3  billion.  In  terms  of  the  over- 
all bin  Including  manpower  savings  and 
legislation,  the  difference  from  the 
House  is  approximately  $2  bijlion  above 
the  Senate  version  as  of  now. 

COMMITTEE    MANPOWER    ACTION 

Senator  Nunn,  the  chairman  of  the 
Manpower  and  Personnel  Subcommit- 
tee will  speak  In  detail  on  the  manpower 
matter.  I  would  point  out.  however,  that 
the  committee  has  made  a  modest  re- 
duction of  about  1  percent  in  the  de- 
fen.'^e  request  for  Active  Forces  of  2.1 
million,  about  a  1-percent  reduction  in 
the  requested  1  million  civilian  employees 
and  an  increase  of  24.200  or  about  3  per- 
cent above  the  request  of  848^200  for  the 
Reserve  Forces.  I  want  to  emphasize  that 
the  reductions  will  be  takes  from  the 
noncombat  units,  Including  training, 
personnel,  base  operating  aipport  and 
support  in  Thailand.  These  reductions 
will  not  affect  the  combat  csipabllity  of 
our  Armed  Forces. 

SIONinCANT  COMMITTEE  AdnoNS 

For  the  B-1  bomber  the ;  committee 
recommends  an  authorlzatlo|i  for  fiscal 
year  1977  In  round  numbers  pf  $1.5  bil- 
lion. This  authorization  will,  [n  addition 
to  continuation  of  developmenlal  testing, 
add  three  B-1  bombers  to  the  four  bomb- 
ers that  have  been  authorize  to  date 
The  committee  has  reviewedl  this  pro- 
gram each  year  and  has  tovgcid  no  de- 
ficiencies In  the  program  to  date  that 
are  of  sufficient  significance  to  defer  the 
production  of  the  aircraft.  This  year, 
having  reviewed  the  B-1  program  in  de- 
tail, the  committee  recommends  approval 
of  production  of  the  B-1. 

As  the  committee  report  Indicates,  the 
funds  being  requested  provide  for  a  pro- 
duction decision  for  the  B-1  aircraft  as 
a  future  replacement  to  the  B-52.  The 
B-1  wUl  enable  this  Nation  to  have  a 
modern  strategic  manned  bomber  as  one 
of  the  elements  of  the  .so-called  triad 

We  had  this  matter  up  on  Thursday 
of  last  week.  There  was  one  amendment 
to  strike  these  funds  from  the  bill.  That 
has  already  been  voted  on  and  the  Sen- 
ate declined  by  a  margin  of  15  votes,  I 
believe  It  was,  to  strike  those  funds  from 
the  bill. 

There  was  another  amendment,  how- 
ever, offered  with  reference  to  the  start- 
ing time  for  the  procurement  covered  In 
this  bill.  That  deferral  amendment 
pa.ssed  by  a  margin  of  seven  \)ptes.  I  think 
It  was.  to  delay  that  time  unlu  after  the 
next  President  of  the  United  States  was 
.sworn  In.  1 

According  to  the  present  Iplans,  cer- 
tain decisions  are  to  be  mad!  In  the  fall 
of  this  year,  I  believe.  So  elthe  way.  how- 
ever the  bin  winds  up  in  Inal  form, 
there  has  already  been  an  £  aproval  by 
the  Senate  on  rollcall  vote  of  the  money 
that  is  Involved  for  thLs  hlghls  Important 
Item. 

The  purpose  of  our  three-pa  -t  strategic 
deterrent  is  to  maintain  thef  capability 
of  retaliating  with  devastating  force  in 
the  event  a  foreign  power  m^kes  an  at- 

I 
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tack  on  the  United  States  with  nuclear 
weapons.  In  serving  as  a  deterrent  the 
second  strike  capability  must  be  in  a  po- 
sition to  Inflict  devastating  damage  on 
the  enemy's  economic  and  political  assets. 

AIRLIFT/  SEA  LXn 

At  my  request.  Mr.  President,  Senator 
Leahy  examined  the  area  of  airlift  and 
sealif 1. 1  commend  Senator  Leahy  for  the 
comprehensive  report  and  recommenda- 
tions he  submitted  to  the  committee. 

The  committee  approved  $87.1  million 
of  the  $126.4  mUlion  requested  for  airlift. 
The  committee  Is  concerned  that  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  does  not  have  what 
the  committee  considers  a  well  coordi- 
nated airlift-seallft  program. 

As  a  result  of  the  committee's  review, 
the  Secretary  of  Defense  is  requested  to 
direct  an  overall  coordinated  study  of 
the  mobility  requirements  of  this  country 
to  meet  its  NATO  commitments. 

Mr.  President,  this  becomes  more  and 
more  Important  each  year,  in  my  Judg- 
ment, because  of  the  tremendous  in- 
crease In  the  cost  of  weaponry.  More 
should  be  known  about  just  what  it  is 
we  expect  to  put  in  place  on  the  very 
shortest  kind  of  notice  and  the  avail- 
ability of  the  seallft  and  airlift,  and  so 
forth,  to  carry  out  that  decision.  But  It 
Is  certainly  clear  to  all  that  it  takes  a 
real  coordinated  plan,  a  very  definite 
program,  and  we  do  not  think  that  has 
been  sufficiently  developed. 

TANKS 

With  respect  to  the  tank  program,  a 
special  task  force  comprised  of  Senator 
Culver  and  Senator  Bartlett  reviewed 
these  requests. 

Mr.  President,  I  point  out  these  were 
not  casual  recommendations  hastily  ar- 
rived at  or  a  pro  forma  method  of  con- 
sidering these  requests  It  was  only  after 
da.vs  and  days  of  Intensive  study  and 
careful  weighing  of  facts  and  prospects 
that  these  recommendations  were  made 
to  us  by  these  two  Members.  So  thorough 
did  we  think  their  work  was.  It  was 
rather  readily  accepted  by  the  committee. 

Based  on  their  recommendations,  the 
committee  approved  the  fiscal  year  1977 
request.  The  total  request  was  $841.6 
million  for  production  and  conversion  of 
about  1.400  tanks.  However,  $53  6  mU- 
llon  wns  found  in  old  occounts  that  could 
be  applied  to  this  year's  authorization. 
So.  with  that  adjustment,  the  total  re- 
quest was  granted. 

NAVT    SHtPBUILDINO 

The  committee  voted  unanimous  ap- 
proval for  the  shipbuilding  program  that 
I  will  outline  for  you.  But  first  I  will  make 
a  few  ceneral  comments.  The  committee 
feels  that  the  recommended  authoriza- 
tion and  the  rhlps  to  be  built  with  these 
funds  will  provide  an  adequate,  neces- 
sary, and  achievable  Increment  in  the 
overall  Navy  shipbuilding  program.  In 
presenting  the  shipbuilding  program,  the 
Secretary  of  Defense  testified  that  Navy 
.'ihlp  forces  are  under  extensive  review  by 
the  National  Security  Council  and  that 
this  review  Ls  to  be  completed  this  fall. 

The  Initial  authorization  request  pro- 
vides for  the  construction  of  16  new  ships 
totaling  $4.1  billion,  advance  procure- 
ment in  the  amount  of  $0.4  billion  for 
ships  and  submarines  to  be  requested  in 


sub.^equent  years,  $0.1  billion  for  sup- 
porting programs  and  $1.6  billion  for  cost 
growth  and  escalation  for  ships  author- 
ized and  funded  prior  to  fiscal  year  1976. 
The  President  amended  the  Navy  and 
shipbuilding  program  on  May  10,  1976. 
to  include  funds  for  long  lead  items  of  a 
nuclear  carrier,  four  additional  guided 
missile  frigates,  one  additional  fleet  oiler, 
and  Navy  research  and  development. 
With  the  amendment,  tlie  fiscal  year 
1977  request  for  Navy  shipbuilding  totals 
$7.3  biUion. 

The  committee  recommends  an  au- 
thorization of  $6  billion  or  $1.3  billion  be- 
low that  requested.  Specifically  the  com- 
mittee recommends  authorization  for 
1  Trident  nuclear  ballistic  missile  sub- 
marine. 2  SSN-688  class  nuclear  attack 
submarines,  1  Aegis  destroyer.  8  guided 
missile  frigates.  1  destroyer  tender.  1 
submarine  tender.  2  fleet  oilers,  and  25 
service  and  landing  craft. 

The  committee  deferred  without  prej- 
udice the  advanced  procurement  of  a 
nuclear  aircraft  carrier. 

Funds  were  denied  for  the  advanced 
procurement  of  the  nuclear  strike 
cruiser.  The  committee  Is  of  the  opinion 
that  the  complexity,  costs,  and  produc- 
tion scheduling  of  the  strike  cruiser  needs 
additional  study  by  the  Department  of 
Defense  before  congre.ssional  action  is 
sought. 

Mr.  President,  I  point  out  that  each  of 
these  last  two  mentioned  ships  are  in  the 
House  bill  and  we  do  not  propose  to  just 
arbitrarily  act  in  any  way  in  trying  to 
force  the  House  to  a  conclu-^ion.  We  will 
be  in  conference  with  them,  and  that  is 
what  a  conference  is  for,  with  both  sides 
willing  to  listen  to  hear  and  to  consider 
the  items  in  each  bill. 

Mr.  President,  may  we  have  a  little  less 
movement  in  the  well? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senate  will  be  in  order. 

The  Senator  mnv  continue. 
Mr.  STENNIS.  I  thank  the  Chair. 
Of  the  $6  billion  recommended  ship- 
building authorization.  $1.6  biUion  is  for 
cost  growth  and  escalation  for  .ships  ap- 
proved prior  to  fiscal  year  1976.  The 
committee  Is  of  the  firm  view  that  before 
proceeding  with  an  enlarged  program  for 
building  ships  in  the  future,  problems 
associated  with  .ships  currently  being 
built  must  be  resolved. 

That  mvolves  a  rather  long  story  that 
I  will  not  develop  any  further  here  now. 
I  think  all  of  our  committee  thinks  that 
tliere  must  be  a  new  shipbuilding  pro- 
gram and  all  would  favor  it  to  some  de- 
gree. All  realize  that  we  do  have  a  log- 
jam with  reference  to  claims,  escalation 
costs,  Inflation,  and  so  forth,  which  must 
be  dealt  with  effectively  before  we  can 
clear  the  way  for  a  real  effective,  for- 
ward moving  new  shipbuilding  program. 
I  ani  certain  that  when  Conpress  really 
buckles  down,  and  the  Department  of 
Defense  buckles  down,  to  the  settlement, 
to  the  adjustment,  of  those  claims  and 
problems,  solutions  can  be  found  and  the 
way  can  be  cleared  for  the  new  addi- 
tional program. 

The  committee  recommends  the  repeal 
of  title  'VTII — nuclear  powered  navy  of 
Public  I^w  93-965.  Thi.s  action  should 
not  be  Interpreted  as  a  rejection  of  nu- 
clear power  for  ships.  Rather  repeal  of 
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title  \'III  would  allow  review  of  ships  on 
a  mission  requirement  basis  with  ade- 
quate attention  to  fiscal  realities.  A  nu- 
clear/conventional mix  of  ships  is  the 
most  valid  approach  to  attainment  of  re- 
quired future  naval  forces  and  capabili- 
ties. 

That  Is  undoubtedly  the  opinion  of  our 
committee.  We  believe  that  that  objec- 
tive can  be  att;iined  better  through  leav- 
ing this  an  open  quc'^tion,  for  the  Presi- 
dent freely  to  decide  and  for  the  Con- 
gress freely  to  decide,  rather  than  have 
a  mandate  or  a  mandate  to  some  degree, 
under  this  title  "VIII  pas.'^ed  witli  pood 
intentions,  tliat  every  .'^hip  of  a  certain 
kind  must  be  nuclear  powered  unl&ss  the 
President  certifies  tliat  it  Ls  in  the  best 
Interest  of  the  Nation  for  conventional 
power  to  be  used.  It  leaves  him  and  Con- 
gress, as  I  understand  it.  not  as  free  to 
make  choices  on  these  matt^^rs.  as  they 
otherwise  would  be.  But  our  committee 
is  pronuclear  power  for  those  surface 
ships  and  submarines  of  a  type  and  a 
kind  where  we  actually  do  need  that  kind 
of  power  with  Its  comperLsating  payoff. 

TACTICAL    AIR    POWER 

The  Tactical  Air  Subcommittee,  un- 
der the  chairmanship  of  the  Senator 
from  Nevada.  Senator  Cannon,  reviewed 
more  than  30  major  line  items,  weapons 
projects,  and  70  .smaller  projects.  Of  a 
total  funding  request  of  over  ST  billion. 
the  committee  approved  without  change 
tlie  subcommittee's  reductions  of  about 
$290  million  from  the  administration's 
request. 

Among  items  approved  were: 

The  fiscal  year  1977  request  of  $474 
million  for  the  procurenicnt  of  6  AWACS. 
the  full  request.  The  committee  .supports 
the  current  efforts  to  establish  a  joint 
NATO-AWACS  program.  At  the  present 
time,  however,  the  details  of  this  pro- 
gram are  not  complete.  The  present  pro- 
curement request  provide."^  planes  needed 
for  the  U.S.  Air  Force  and  are  not  being 
produced  for  purchase  by  NATO  coun- 
tries. 

That  is  a  key  point,  Mr.  President  I 
call  tliat  to  the  attention  of  the  mem- 
bership. VMien  we  do  \o\.e  on  this  mat- 
ter, if  a  Member  overliX)ks  tliat  point 
he  might  be  mi-sled  bv  the  other  facts. 

Mr.  WILLIAM  L.  SCOTT  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, will  tlie  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Virginia. 

Mr.  WILLIAM  L.  SCOTT.  I  appreciate 
the  Senator's  yielding.  I  wonder,  return- 
ing just  briefly 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  for  a  unanimous-con- 
sent request? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Well,  I  have  just  yielded 
to  the  Senator  from  Virt:inia 

Mr.  WILLIAM  L.  SCOTT  I  just  wanted 
to  po.se  a  question  to  the  distinguished 
chairman. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Virginia. 

Mr  WILLIAM  L  SCOTT.  They  talk 
about  the  nuclear  .ships,  and  the  mixture 
that  the  Defense  Department  desires.  Is 
it  the  understanding  of  the  chairman 
and  the  desire  of  the  committee  to  leave 
some  leeway,  for  some  decisions  to  be 
made  within  the  Defense  Department,  io 


let  the.m  exercise  their  judgment  to  an 
extent  a.s  to  what  is  best? 

There  was  no  intention  on  the  part  of 
the  committee,  insofar  as  I  know,  to 
weaken  our  defense  posture,  but  a  desire 
in  fact  to  strengthen  our  defense  posture. 
Is  that  the  understanding  of  the  dis- 
tinguished chairman? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  The  Senator  from  Vir- 
;ania.  a  valuable  member  of  our  com- 
mittee, has  exactly  stated  the  position 
and  the  sentiments  of  our  committee,  as 
I  understand,  that  we  do  favor  the  nu- 
clear-ix>wered  ships  in  proper  places,  but 
we  want  the  hardheaded  judgment  of  the 
military,  as  the  President  of  the  United 
States  and  others  have  said. 

Mr.  WILLIAM  L.  SCOTT.  I  ;ast 
thought  that  point  ought  to  be  brought 
to  the  attention  of  the  full  Senate,  and 
I  appreciate  the  Senator's  yielding, 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  thank  the  Senator. 
For  the  committee,  I  tried  to  cover  that 
point  with  the  press  when  we  reported 
our  bill. 

Mr.  President,  in  behalf  of  the  Sena- 
tor from  Oklahoma  'Mr.  Bartlett ',  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  Mr.  Fred 
Ruth,  a  staff  member  for  our  committee 
have  the  privilege  of  the  floor  during  the 
consideration  of  this  measure. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  con- 
tinuing on  the  tactical  airpower.  the 
committee  approved  $120  million  that 
was  not  in  the  Defense  request  to  pur- 
chase 24  A-7D  tactical  bombers  for  use 
by  the  Air  National  Guard. 

RESEARCH    AND    DEVELOPMENT 

Now.  as  to  research  and  development, 
that  subcommittee  is  chaired  by  the 
Senator  from  New  Hampshire  Mr.  Mc- 
INTYRE).  who.  along  with  his  fellow- 
members,  has  worked  diligently  on  this 
technical  portion  of  the  bill 

Mr.  President,  the  total  R.  &  D.  re- 
quests for  fiscal  year  1977  were  right  at 
$11  billion;  and  it  is  an  extraordinarj- 
performance  for  any  subcommittee  and 
its  chairman  and  staff  to  go  through  the 
minutiae  as  well  as  the  large  items  In 
this  research  and  development  section 
of  this  bill,  totaling  $11  billion,  and  to 
actually  form  an  opinion  and  make  a  real 
recommendation  to  the  parent  commit- 
tee and  to  the  Senate  as  to  what  should 
be  done  about  these  items. 

I  will  wait.  Mr.  President,  until  they 
cool  down. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  will  ask  the  pages  and  the  Sena- 
tors at  the  bar  to  exercise  discretion  In 
making  noise,  so  that  the  Senator  can 
be  heard.  The  Senate  will  be  in  order. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Until  this  subcommit- 
tee, with  Its  chairman,  undertook  this 
subject  matter,  there  had  not  been  a 
chance  theretofore  to  get  into  the  extea- 
sive  consideration  of  this  great  multitude 
of  items.  Now  they  are  not  only  pre- 
pared and  able  to  get  an  opinion,  but 
they  give  a  very  finely  informed  and  ex- 
perienced opinion  on  these  matters. 

All  of  what  is  left,  as  far  as  the  bill 
is  concerned,  every  man  here  can  vote 
for;  unless  he  has  some  real  reason  to  the 
contrary,  he  can  vote  for  it  with  the 


confidence  that  it  has  been  considered 
by  competent  people. 

The  committee  approved  $10.5  billion 
or  a  5.2  percent  reduction  from  the 
amoimt  requested.  The  committee  de- 
nied, without  prejudice,  the  $200  mil- 
lion budget  amendment  for  Na\T  R.  &  D. 
The  fiscal  year  1977  authorization  re- 
quest is  $1.6  billion  more  than  was  au- 
thorized and  appropriated  for  fiscal  year 

1976  making  it  the  largest  amount  ever 
requested  for  R.  &  D.  appropriations. 

The  House  approved  an  authorization 
of  $10.3  billion  or  approximately  $200 
million  below  the  committee  recom- 
mendation. 

Among  the  important  R  &  D,  recom- 
mendations were: 

Reduction  of  $77.9  million  from  the 
$197.8  million  requested  for  the  Navy  sea 
launched  cruise  mLssile  program. 

Reduction  of  $32.4  million  from  the 
$84.0  million  requested  for  the  Air  Force 
advanced  ICBM  program,  the  M-X. 

PROCUREMENT     STTMMARY 

By  way  of  brief  summary,  procurement 
requests  totaled  $21.9  billion  for  fiscal 
year  1977.  The  committee  reduced  the 
total  of  $21.5  billion  or  1.8  percent  from 
the  initial  request  and  $1.7  billion  or  7  3 
percent  from  the  amended  request. 

The  downward  trend  in  defense  pur- 
chasing power  and  the  high  cost  of  so- 
phisticated and  technical  weapons  sys- 
tems have  resulted  in  reduced  quantities 
of  military  hardware.  For  example  in 

1977  we  are  recommending  authorization 
of  247  Air  Force  aircraft  compared  to 
943  in  fiscal  year  1964,  At  the  same  time, 
unit  cost  has  risen  dramatically.  The  fly- 
away cost  of  an  F-15  is  about  $11.6  mil- 
lion compared  to  a  cost  of  about  $2.3  mil- 
lion in  fiscal  year  1964  for  the  F-4  fighter 

The^e  comparison?  are  fairly  average 
with  many  others  that  could  be  made. 

There  is  concern  that  we  are  not  buy- 
ing sufficient  weapons  systems  to  assure 
a  modern  Defense  Establishment.  I  have 
already  empha.sized  our  concern  about 
having  modern  weapons.  I  think  that  is 
an  area  where  we  certainly  do  excel,  and 
that  is  the  one  position  that  we  cannot 
afford  to  surrender  and  lose,  and  we 
are  not  going  to. 

In  the  budget  amendment  to  the  fiscal 
year  19~7  budget  request.  $317  million 
was  requested  lor  ti''e  procurement  of 
60  Minuteman  III  mi.ssile?  with  MK12A 
reentry  systems.  It  is  the  understanding 
of  the  committee  that  these  missiles  will 
be  purchased  only  if  there  is  no  signifi- 
cant progress  in  the  Strategic  Arms  Lim- 
itation Talks  by  September  1976. 

The  committee  voted  to  approve  the 
$317  million  restricting  it<;  u.se.  though, 
only  to  the  procurement  of  the  Minute- 
man  III  missile.  Or.  that  matter  there 
Ls  an  amendment  filed  to  strike  out  the 
item  from  the  bill.  It  has  been  agreed, 
Mr.  President,  that  that  amendment  will 
be  debated  fully  this  week  followed  by  a 
vote.  But  I  call  attention  now  to  the  fact 
that  the  amendment  is  pending,  and  I 
consider  it   a  highly  important  matter. 

MANPOWER 

The  Manpower  Subcommittee,  chaired 
by  the  Senator  from  Georgia.  Senator 
NuNN.  has  once  again  been  of  great  value 
to  the  Senate  and  the  committee  by  care- 
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fully  scrutinizing  the  whole  afea  of  mili- 
tary manpower. 

In  substance,  the  commltte  Is  recom- 
rflpncllng  a  1 -percent  reductl(»  below  tlie 
request  for  military  and  clwlian  man- 
power. 
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The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  <Mr. 
Helms  < .  The  time  of  the  Senator  has 
expired 

Mr.  8TENNIS  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
myself  2  additional  minutes. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 


sent that  the  tables  outlined  in  man- 
power action  of  the  committee  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

Tliere  being  no  objection,  the  tables 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Recohd. 
as  follows: 
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Hical  year  1977 


Committee 

DOO    recommenda- 

IrequMt  tion 


Reduction 
from  request 


Percent 


Active  duty  manpower  (end  strengths  in 
Ihousandt); 

Army 

Navv '.'.'"..'.... 

Marine  Corpa. 

Air  Force '.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'. 

Total 

Selected    reserve    manpower    (average 
strengths  in  thousands) 

Atmy  National  Guard 

Army  Reserve 

Naval  Reserve ... . 


790.0 
544.0 
196.0 
571.0 


787. 
533 
190. 
570. 


101.0 


390.0 

215.7 

52.0 


2.080.8 


390. 

212. 

79. 


-2.9  

-10.3  -2 
-6.0  -3 
-1.0 

-20.2  ~\ 

0      

-3.3  -2 

+27. 5  +53 


CommittM 

rM«i  Midir  1077  °°°.     recommenda-          Reduction 

»-i»eal  year  1977  request                    tion     from  request 

Marine  Corps  Reserve 33.  5 

Air  National  Guard....... 93  3 

Air  Force  Reserve '.'.'.'....  5?  0 

Coast  Guard  Resery* '.'.'...  11.7 

ToUl „ ^B48L2 

Civilian  manpower  (end  strength  In 
thousands). 

Army 3714 

Navy-Marine  Corps 320  5 

Air  Force ....'.  257  1 

Defense  Agencies    ""!![  79^8 

Tot*! 1,035.8 


Percent 


33.5 
93.3 
52.0 
11.7 

872.4 


373  5 

318.4 

256.6 

79.2 

1.027.7 


0      

0      

0      

0      

+24.2  +3 


-4.9 

-2.1 

-.4 

-.6 


-1 
-1 


-11 


-1 


Mr.  STENNIS.  The  Preside  it's  budget 
request  assumed  a  number  (J  legislative 
changes  which  were  includjed  In  the 
President's  legislative  prc^ram  and 
which  made  substantial  reductions  in 
the  Defense  budget.  The  cominittee  con- 
sidered those  legislative  chaige.s  within 
its  jurisdiction  and  adopted!  a  number 
of  those  with  souie  amend^ients.  The 
committee  made  several  chanies  to  legis- 
lation affecting  pay  and  ben^ts  of  mili- 
tary personnel  that  would  hate  substan- 
tial budgetary  impact  In  fiscal  year  1977 
and  beyond.  These  changes  idclude: 

Elimination  of  the  I  per  ceit  "kicker" 
In  computing  retired  pay  ino-eases  for 
mihtary  and  CIA  personnel.  Contingent 
on  similar  enactment  for  citllian  re- 
tirees ; 

Permitting  the  President  to  allocate  up 
to  25  percent  of  the  regular  cqpt  of  liv- 
ing  raise  in  basic  pay  into  thgl quarters 
allowance  for  military  personniB: 

Limiting  the  payment  for  unifced  leave 
for  military  personnel  to  60  (Jays  and 
eliminate  payment  of  quarters  and  sub- 
sistence in  such  payments; 

Phasing  out  the  appropriated  subsidy 
for  pa>Tnent  of  commissary  jiersonnel 
and  other  operating  costs  over  ja  3 -year 
period ; 

Repealing  authority  for  adifiinistra- 
tive  duty  pay  for  reserve  cdjnponent 
commanders;  and  ? 

Extending  for  1  year  curi^Bnt  au- 
thority to  pay  physicians  in  th®  military 
at  the  current  rate.  - 

COMMITTEE    AMENDMENTS: 

In  addition  to  the  committee^  amend- 
ments already  mentioned — the  1  percent 
"kicker"  for  retired  pay.  the  ifepeal  of 
title  VIII.  and  the  proposed  joifit  House 
Armed  Service.s  Committee  carrlfer  study, 
amendments  in  other  areas  viere  ap- 
proved by  the  committee.  \ 

Three  amendments  were  paaied  per- 
taining to  NATO.  Two  of  the;  amend- 
ments reaffirm  the  committee's  commit- 
ment to  standardization  of  weapons  and 
equipment  within  the  NATO  Alliance 
and  requires  the  Secretary  of  I^fense  to 
seek  areas  for  cooperative  arraagements 
for  coproduction  and  licensing  of  mili- 
tary equipment  for  the  NATO  Allies.  Tlie 
third  amendment  would  prohibit  the  US 
Government  from  paying  taxes  to  NATO 
governments  as  a  result  of  stationing 
troops  in  their  countries. 


The  committee  proposed  an  amend- 
ment similar  to  a  provision  of  the  House 
bill  that  allows  the  Civil  Defense  Pre- 
paredness Agency  in  the  Department  of 
Defense  to  provide  its  resources  to  State 
and  local  areas  In  the  event  of  natural 
disasters.  The  Senate  version  goes  one 
step  further  than  the  House  by  writing 
this  pohcy  Into  law. 

The  final  amendment  approved  by  the 
committee  directs  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense to  solicit  from  retiring  military  of- 
ficers and  civilians  their  suggestions  on 
improved  procurement  policies. 

Mr.  President.  I  yield  myself  an  addi- 
tional 2  minutes,  if  necessary. 

I  think  that  covers  the  highlights  of 
the  bill,  and  I  strongly  recommend  ex- 
peditious passage  prior  to  action  on  de- 
fense appropriations  by  the  Subcommit- 
tee on  Defense  Appropriations. 

We  have  a  committee  report  that  is  of 
value.  It  explaiiis  in  204  pages  the  de- 
tailed action  and  recommendations  of 
the  committee. 

I  see  the  Senator  from  Georgia  pres- 
ent in  the  Chamber.  If  he  desires  time 
i-nd  wishes  to  use  it  now.  he  may.  I  am 
glad  to  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Georgia 
for  15  minutes  and.  if  he  should  wish  to 
use  some  additional  time.  I  am  glad  to 
yield  that  time  to  him. 

Mr.  President,  I  call  attention  to  the 
fact  that  the  hour  of  2  o'clock  has  ar- 
rived. In  fact,  it  is  now  10  minutes  after  2. 
I  advise  the  Chair — and  I  speak  loud 
enough  so  that  all  Senators  and  their 
aides  who  are  in  the  Chamber  can  hear- 
that  there  is  a  unanimous-consent  agree- 
ment that,  on  this  bill,  amendments  that 
were  not  filed  by  2  p.m.  today  would  not 
be  eligible  for  consideration  by  the 
Senate. 

I  wish  the  Chair  would  take  note  of 
what  time  it  Ls  now  and  give  information 
about  the  submission  of  amendments 
that  cannot  be  received. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICTER.  The  Sen- 
ator is  absolutely  correct,  and  the  Chair 
has  taken  note  of  it  and  will  observe  the 
situation 

Mr.  STENNIS.  No  one  would  be  au- 
thorized to  receive  amendments  that  are 
not  now  before  the  Senate. 

Tlie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  That  is 
correct. 

Mr.  STENNIS  Another  inquiry:  Will 
it  require  a  unanimous-consent  agree- 
ment in  order  to  file  an  amendment? 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  That  Is 
correct 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  thank  the  Chair. 

Mr.  NUNN.  I  say  to  the  Senator  from 
MissLssippi  that  my  remarks  probably 
will  last  15  minutes,  and  if  anything 
comes  up  that  is  of  an  urgent  nature,  the 
Senator  from  Georgia  will  be  glad  to 
yield. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

I  will  object  to  a  unanimous-consent 
request  to  file  amendments. 

Mr.  NUNN.  Mr.  President.  I  thank  the 
chairman  from  Mississippi,  and  I  appre- 
ciate, as  do  all  other  members  of  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services.  hLs  ex- 
cellent leadership  during  the  markup  of 
this  bill  and  during  all  the  hearings. 

We  become  accustomed  to  his  excellent 
service.  I  think  we  ought  to  point  out 
again  how  much  the  Senator  from  Mis- 
sissippi means  to  not  only  the  commit- 
tee but  indeed  to  the  entire  Senate  and 
the  entire  United  States  in  fulfilling  what 
I  think  is  certainly  the  priority  role  of 
any  Senator — and  he  does  it  perhaps  bet- 
ter than  anyone  el.se  we  have — and  that 
Is  keeping  America  strong. 

KEEPING    AMERICA   STRONG 

Mr.  President,  despite  all  the  cam- 
paign rhetoric,  the  job  of  providing  for 
the  Nations  defense  must  go  on  on  a 
day-to-day  basis.  Unhke  campaign 
rhetoric,  which  often  misstates  and 
oversimplifies  defense  security  issues, 
this  day-to-day  job  requires  many  hard 
decisions  among  complicated  and  diffi- 
cult choices.  I  am  going  to  provide  a 
brief  status  report  today  on  what  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services  has  done 
this  year  regarding  some  of  the  impor- 
tant issues  facing  our  Nation's  defense, 
particularly  those  relating  to  manpower 
and  personnel. 

Before  I  go  into  detail,  let  me  say  that 
I  think  we  face  two  very  difficult  i.ssues 
when  it  comes  to  the  defense  budget 
First,  there  is  the  issue  of  how  much 
money  overall  should  be  allocated  to  de- 
fense. Second,  and  perhaps  more  Impor- 
tant, is  the  issue  of  how  defense  money 
should  be  allocated  and  spent. 

Last  year.  I  reported  to  the  Senate 
that  In  the  last  decade  the  quantitative 
military  balance  between  the  United 
States  and  the  Soviet  Union  .shifted  in 
directions  distinctly  favorable  to  Mos- 
cow. I  believe  this  shift  stems  from  two 


factors.  One,  of  course.  Is  the  steady 
growth  In  Soviet  mllltarj-  forces.  The 
Soviets  have  now  moved  themselves  to 
a  position  of  approximate  parity  with 
the  United  States.  The  .second  factor 
contributing  to  the  shift  was  the  drain 
on  U.S.  defense  resources  in  Vietnam 
and  the  subsequent  demobilization  of 
many  U.S.  military  forces  and  reduc- 
tions in  the  U.S.  defense  budget.  This 
country  has  a  history  of  large  demobili- 
zation after  its  wars.  Vietnam  wa.s  no 
exception. 

The  United  States  cannot  match  mili- 
tarily the  Soviet  Union  man  for  man  or 
item  for  item. 

And  I  think  it  would  be  foolish  for  us 
to  try  to. 

We  could  not  afford  it  and  it  would  not 
make  us  much  more  .secure  For  example. 
the  Soviets  have  .some  4  million  men  un- 
der arms,  compared  with  our  2  million 
Matching  that  manpower  and  equipping 
them  would  mean  more  than  doubling 
the  current  defense  budget  to  .something 
over  $200  billion  This  could  mean  a  25- 
percent  increa.se  in  all  Federal  taxes,  a 
tripling  of  the  already  large  Federal  defi- 
cit, a  one-third  reduction  of  all  other 
Federal  proKram.s— including  those  for 
energy,  environment,  social  security,  and 
so  forth — or  a  combination  of  all  of  these 
items.  Yet  despite  this  cost.  I  doubt  that 
the  United  States  would  be  twice  as  se- 
cure if  we  doubled  our  manpower.  The 
Rusvsians  would  .still  jxi.se  a  nuclear  threat 
to  the  United  State.s.  a.s  they  would,  and 
they  would  also  continue  to  pose  military 
and  political  threats  to  our  interests  in 
Europe,  Asia,  the  Middle  Ea.st.  and 
Africa. 

There  are  really  three  ma.jor  choices 
regarding  the  overall  size  of  the  defen.se 
budget:  First,  we  can  continue  to  make 
cuts  in  the  real  purcha.smg  power  and 
unfortunately  this  has  been  the  course 
that  has  been  taken  for  the  last  several 
years:  second,  we  can  stabilize  the  de- 
fen.se  budget  in  real  purchasing  terms: 
and,  third,  we  can  provide  for  some  real 
growth  in  defense  buying  power  to  pro- 
vide for  force  modernization.  This  year's 
action  by  the  Committee  on  the  Budget 
and  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services 
refiects  the  third  choice — a  modest  real 
increase  in  defense  spending  I  believe 
that  represents  a  reversal  of  trends  of 
the  past  several  years  and  an  end  of  the 
Vietnam  demobilization.  I  al.so  taelipve 
the  Senate  action  can  lead  the  way  to  a 
measured  and  steady  course  we  can 
follow  in  the  future. 

The  second  major  Lssue  regarding  the 
defense  budget  that  I  want  to  mention 
briefly  is  the  question  of  the  internal  pri- 
orities within  the  defen.se  budget — in 
other  words,  how  should  the  defense 
budget  be  spent.  In  some  ways,  this  issue 
is  more  imiwrtant  in  determining  overall 
military  strength  than  the  preci.se  overall 
size  of  the  budget.  For  example.  $1  billion 
of  the  fi.scal  year  1977  budget — and  I 
might  add  this  was  true  also  in  fiscal 
year  1976 — is  to  pay  for  increases  in  the 
civilian  and  military  grade  structure  in 
DOD  that  have  occurred  since  1964 

In  other  words,  if  we  had  exactly  the 
same  military  and  civilian  grade  struc- 
ture that  we  did  in  1964  fi.scal  year  this 
defense  budget  would  be  $1  billion  less. 


I  found  no  one  In  Government.  Includ- 
ing the  Department  of  Defense,  that  can 
show  the  mcrea.se  in  mihtary  capability 
resulting  from  the  increasing  of  the  grade 
structure  to  the  tune  of  $1  billion  smce 
fi.scal  year  1964 

If  I  had  to  name  one  problem  regard- 
ing the  defense  budget,  it  is  compar- 
atively .small  quantities  of  equipment  and 
material  that  are  bought.  Even  though 
the  budget  for  investment — R.  &  D.  and 
procurement — has  been  increa.sed  by  28 
percent  this  year,  we  are  not  adding 
much,  if  any,  to  our  equipment  inven- 
tories— 16  Na\T  .ships  and  239  .Mr  Force 
aircraft  are  scarcely  sufficient  to  replace 
normal  attrition  in  the  .ship  and  aircraft 
inventories. 

This  problem  has  been  caused  by  two 
factors.  First — and  perhaps  predomi- 
nant— rising  manpower  costs  and  other 
operating  costs  have  taken  up  more  and 
more  of  the  defense  budget  This  has 
squeezed  severely  the  amount  of  the 
budget  available  for  investment  in  weap- 
ons and  hardware.  In  1964.  45  percent  of 
the  deferi.se  budget  went  for  R.  &  D.  and 
prix-uremcnt  of  hardware.  By  1975,  this 
had  dropped  to  29  percent  because  of  the 
rise  in  manpower  and  operating  costs 
Looked  at  from  another  aspect,  the  hard- 
ware budget — R,  &  D.  and  procurement — 
rose  12  percent  between  1964  and  1975 — 
less  than  inflation — while  militar>'  pay 
went  up  168  percent  and  civilian  pay  rose 
121  percent. 

I  know  that  the  Senator  from  Nevada, 
who  chairs  the  Tactical  .\\r  Subcommit- 
tee, realize.s  the  squeeze  that  this  overall 
increa.se  in  manpower  cost  ha,s  had  on 
aircraft,  ships,  and  research  .and  develop- 
ment. 

The  second  factor  leading  to  reduced 
hardware  inventories  has  been  the  rising 
unit  costs  of  weapons  systems.  Thus,  the 
equipment  inventories  have  suffered  the 
double  squeeze  of  less  nione>'  available 
for  hardware,  combined  with  higher  unit 
costs  of  the  hardware. 

We  must  v.^rk  hard  to  reverse  these 
trends.  This  means  restraining  the 
growth  of  manpower  costs  and  taking 
a  critical  look  at  very  high  cost  hard- 
ware. I  believe  the  action  of  the  commit- 
tee this  year  points  us  in  that  direction. 
I  will  describe  in  some  detail  the  ac- 
tions taken  regarding  manpower,  since 
I  chair  the  Manpower  and  Personnel 
Subcommittee. 

The  committee  took  a  number  of  ac- 
tions aimed  at  restraining  manpower 
costs.  The  military  strength  request  was 
reduced  20.300  and  the  civilian  strength 
request  reduced  8.100.  These  reductions 
were  made  m  lower  priority  areas  or 
where  there  were  significant  manpower 
quality  and  management  problems.  Re- 
serve component  stren.Lnh  was  increased 
24,200,  reflecting  increased  reliance  on 
less  expensive  reserve  manpower,  par- 
ticularly the  Naval  Reserve  In  addition, 
the  committee  adopted  with  amendment 
six  legislative  items,  proposed  by  the 
President,  relating  to  pay  and  compensa- 
tion Tlie  effect  of  the  committee's  man- 
power actions,  if  fully  implemented. 
would  be  to  save  some  $425  million  in 
fiscal  year  1977  and  over  $7.3  billion  in 
the  next  5  years.  I  would  expect  these 
savings  in  future  years  to  lielp  increase 


hardware  inventories.  It  is  of  little  value 
to  have  men  without  guns  and  bullets. 
They  would  not  survive  on  today's 
battlefields. 

RECOMMENDED       REDUCTION       IN       DEFEMSS       DE- 
PARTMENT   MANPOWER    LEVELS BY    SERVICE 

Mr.  President,  the  committee  con- 
siders the  active  duty  military,  reserve. 
and  civilian  manpower  request  of  er>.ch 
service  in  its  assessment  of  the  Defense 
Department  request  for  manpower 
These  three  components  of  defense  man- 
power were  considered  together  for  each 
of  the  malitary  services.  I  would  like  t.o 
describe  the  committee's  action  service 
by  service  for  fiscal  year  1977. 

AR M  V    MA N PO W ER 

The  committee  recommends  an  end 
strength  for  the  Army  of  787.100  active 
military  and  373.500  civilian  personnel 
and  an  average  strengtli  of  212. 40C  for 
the  Army  Reserve  and  390.000  for  the 
Army  National  Guard 

In  action  mihtary  personnel,  the  com- 
mittee's recommendation  is  actually  an 
increase  of  20,700  from  the  actual 
strength  of  766.400  on  December  31.  1975. 
The  committee  suggests  that  the  reduc- 
tions in  the  requested  fi.scal  year  1977 
level  be  made  in  the  areas  of  training, 
base  operating  support,  and  support 
manpower  for  U.S  installations  in 
Thailand, 

For  Army  civilian  personnel,  the  com- 
mittee recommends  a  reduction  of  4.000 
personnel,  primarily  a  reduction  in  the 
area  of  base  support  personnel. 

I  shall  de^scribe  the  committee's  rec- 
ommendations by  categor>-.  First  of  all. 
the  committee  is  concerned  with  the  level 
of  manpower  devoted  t-o  training.  Last 
year,  legislation  was  enacted  to  reduce 
the  minimum,  training  reouirements 
from  16  to  12  weeks  for  new  personnel 
These  changes  should  reduce  course 
lengths  and  put  personnel  into  the  force 
units  sooner.  However,  the  Army  is  in- 
creasing course  lengths  and  increasing 
the  number  of  trainees  The  committee 
thinks  that  reductions  can  be  made  in 
keeping  vsith  the  oncept  of  one-station 
training  and  the  rL-cuction  in  the  nuni- 
muni  training  period.  The  committee 
v.-ishes  to  encrurapc  the  most  efficient 
use  of  manpowci  resources  and  hopes  to 
keep  training  resources  at  the  levels  nec- 
essary for  maximum  efficiency.  Thus,  the 
committee  reconimends  a  reduction  of 
1,300  military  and  600  cinlian  personnel 
in  support  of  training. 

In  base  support,  despite  announced 
base  closures  and  realinements.  the  re- 
quest for  civilian  base  support  personnel 
would  have  increased  civilian  strength 
over  the  past  Also,  the  committee  feels 
tliat  further  reductions  can  be  made  in 
the  level  of  militar>-  personnel  in  base 
support.  The  committee  recommends  re- 
ductions of  600  military  and  3.200  civilian 
Army  ba' e  support  per'=onnel 

The  committee  also  recommends  a 
cut  of  eoo  .Army  civilian  personnel  m 
command  headquarte:-s  to  reduce  ex- 
cessive ovcrliead  I  will  discuss  later  the 
recommended  reduction  of  1.000  military 
and  500  civilian  personnel  m  support  of 
U.S.  installations  m  Thailand. 

In  the  Army  National  Guard,  the  com- 
mittee recommends  approval  of  the  De- 
partment's    request     for     an     average 
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strength  of  390,000  For  the  Army  Re- 
serve, the  committee  recommends  denial 
of  the  requested  3.300  Increase  In  the 
Armv  Reserve  average  strengtn  to  215.- 
700  The  requested  Increase  was  related 
to  expected  shortfalls  In  the  level  of  In- 
dividual Ready  Reserve  duo  to  the  ex- 
piration of  the  draft.  While  the  com- 
mittee is  concerned  with  this  problem 
and  has  requested  that  a  study  of  the 
matter  be  done  by  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense, it  does  not  believe  that  shortfalls 
in  the  individual  Ready  Reserve  should 
be  remedied  by  increases  in  the  Selected 
Reserve.  The  committee  recommends 
that  the  fiscal  year  1976  level  of  212,400 
Army  reservists  be  maintained  for  fiscal 
year  1977. 

NAVY    MANPOWE.1 

For  fiscal  year  1977.  the  Navy  requested 
end  strengths  of  544,000  active  military 
and  300,600  civilian  personnel  and  an 
average  strength  of  52.000  Selected  re- 
servists. The  committee  recommends  a 
reduction  of  10,300  in  the  request  for 
milltarj'  personnel,  a  reduction  of  1,300 
In  civilian  personnel  and  an  increase  of 
29,500  In  Selected  Reserve  Forces. 

These  Include  recommended  reduc- 
tions in  command,  headquarters  of  200 
military  and  1.300  civilian  personnel, 
reductions  of  900  military  in  base  sup- 
port. 1.000  mllitar>-  in  training  and  a  de- 
nial of  increases  in  the  active  Navy  total- 
ing some  8,200. 

In  active  military  forces,  the  commit- 
tee's recommendation  is  actually  denial 
of  part  of  the  requested  increase  for  fis- 
cal year  1977.  The  Navy  strength  recom- 
mended by  tl^ie  committee  will  enable  the 
Navy  to  increase  its  active  military  forces 
by  8,700  personnel  over  the  December  31, 
1975,  actual  strength  of  524.700.  The 
Navy  can  make  major  improvements  In 
manning  ships  and  aircraft  within  this 
manpower  level.  Before  the  Congress  au- 
thorizes additional  manpower  for  ship 
and  aircraft  augmentation,  the  commit- 
tee believes  the  Navy  can  and  should 
make  more  efPcient  use  of  its  present 
manpower. 

Testimony  before  the  committee  this 
year  revealed  that  the  Navy  has  been 
consistently  undermannlng  its  ships  and 
overmanning  Its  shore  establishment. 
For  example,  in  fiscal  year  1975,  the 
Navy  undermanned  its  strategic  and  gen- 
eral purpose  force  units — the  ships  and 
aircraft — by  14,000  people  and  over- 
manned the  support  and  pipeline  units 
by  12,800.  The  Navy  is  aware  of  this 
problem  and  is  working  to  remedy  It. 
They  plan  to  move  to  a  "man  the  ships 
first"  policy  which  should  result  in  a  25 
percent  improvement  in  readiness  and 
increase  fleet  manning  to  100  percent  by 
the  end  of  this  year.  All  thLs  can  be  done 
without  increases  in  manpower.  The 
Navy  can  still  increase  its  ship  and  air- 
craft manning  by  25.000  men  or  more 
within  the  manpower  level  recommended 
by  the  committee  for  fi.scal  year   1977. 

Another  problem  that  the  committee 
is  concerned  with  is  that  the  Navy  also 
Is  reducing  its  reliance  on  the  Naval  Re- 
serve at  the  same  time  the  Navy  Is  ask- 
ing for  a  lot  of  new  men  in  active  duty. 
I  think  that  Is  exactly  the  opposite  direc- 
tion they  should  be  taking.  The  aircraft 


carrier  that  was  planned  for  reserve  air 
wing  use  is  requested  for  active  force  use 
in  fiscal  year  1977,  Increasing  the  active 
force  request  by  3,900.  The  Navy  planned 
7,200  fewer  reservists  for  ship  augmen- 
tation In  wartime  than  was  the  case  in 
fiscal  year  1974.  Both  of  these  factors 
have  resulted  In  Increases  in  the  active 
force  request  for  fiscal  year  1977. 

The  committee  Is  also  concerned  that 
increasing  the  Navy  manpower  level  to 
the  level  requested  for  fiscal  year  1977 
would  require  a  15-percent  increase  In 
recruiting  In  1  fiscal  year.  To  meet  this 
goal,  the  Navy  would  have  to  reduce  Its 
quality  standards,  and  these  personnel 
would  get  less  training  in  Individual 
skills.  This  decrease  in  recruit  quality 
and  in  training  can  only  aggravate  the 
current  problems  of  skill  shortfalls  and 
overburdened  petty  officers. 

Taking  all  these  things  togetlier — an 
undermanned  fleet,  a  decreased  reliance 
on  reserves,  and  an  Increase  in  the  num- 
ber of  recruits  to  meet  a  numbers  goal — 
the  committee  thinks  that  It  Is  best  to 
restrain  the  expansion  of  Navy  military 
manpower  for  fiscal  year  1977. 

For  the  Naval  Reserve,  the  requested 
average  strength  for  fiscal  year  1977  Is 
for  52.000  Selected  Reservists.  This  Is  an 
adminlstratlon-requestfd  reduction  of 
about  50  percent  from  the  fiscal  year  1976 
funded  level  of  102.000.  The  committee 
feels  that  the  cutback  Is  too  severe,  par- 
ticularly when  reliance  on  the  Naval  Re- 
serve should  be  Increasing. 

The  committee  made  a  detailed  re- 
view of  all  the  billets  which  are  planned 
for  removal  from  the  Selected  Reserve 
In  fiscal  year  1977.  The  largest  portion  of 
the  planned  reduction  results  from  the 
elimination  of  augmentees  for  the  shore 
establishment.  The  committee  believes 
that  thb?  broad,  sweeping  approach  could 
very  well  lead  to  losses  of  important 
capabilities  and  critical  types  of  units. 
The  committee  looked  closely  at  the 
planned  billet  reductions.  We  found  that 
certain  deployment-related  units,  ship 
and  aircraft  maintenance  units,  and 
highly  technical  and  professional  skill 
units  would  be  lost  These  units  totaled 
some  19.700  billets.  Ab^o.  the  committee 
felt  that  some  7,800  reservLsts  could  be 
used  for  new  or  additional  missions  with 
the  active  force,  thereby  ofr.setting  some 
of  the  reduction  recommended  by  the 
committee  In  the  active  Navy  manpower 
request.  The  committee  recommends  the 
addition  of  these  billets— a  total  of  ?.9,- 
500 — to  the  requested  level  for  Nav£l  Re- 
servists for  fiscal  year  1977  Thus  the 
Naval  Reserve  average  recommended  by 
the  committee  Is  79.500. 

MARINK      conns      MANPOWER 

The  committee  recommends  an  end 
stren<?th  of  190.000  active  military  and 
19,100  civilian  personnel  and  an  aver- 
age strength  of  33,500  Selected  Reserv- 
ists. For  active  military  personnel,  this 
Is  a  decrease  of  6,000  from  the  Corps' 
current  authorized  strength  of  196,000 
However,  it  represents  a  reduction  of 
3.000  in  actual  strength  due  to  the  Corps' 
present  shortfall  of  3.000  in  authorized 
strength.  TTie  committee's  action  reflects 


growing  concern  over  the  quality  of 
Marine  Corps  manpower  and  attendant 
disciplinary  problems. 

Disciplinary  problems,  unparalleled  in 
the  history  of  the  Corps,  have  plagued 
the  Corps  since  the  inception  of  the  All- 
Volunteer  Force.  They  are  rooted  In  a 
persistent  inability  to  recruit  sufficient 
numbers  of  Individuals  who  meet  pre- 
ferred mental,  physical,  and  educational 
standards.  Since  1972.  the  incident  of  un- 
authorized absences,  absences  without 
leave,  courts-martial,  and  nonjudicial 
punishment  liave  been  mucli  higher  for 
the  Corps  than  for  any  other  Service. 
Modest  progress  has  been  made  in  re- 
ducing indiscipline  in  fiscal  year  1976. 
The  Marine  Corps  and  its  Commandant. 
General  Wilson,  are  to  be  complimented 
for  their  efforts  in  this  regard.  However, 
much  remains  to  he  done,  and  the  com- 
mittee feels  that  it  Is  wiser  to  emphasize 
quality  than  quantity  in  the  Marme 
Corps  in  fiscal  year  1977. 

In  part,  the  problem  of  Marine  Corps 
quality  Is  due  to  the  siphoning  off  of 
highly  qualified  individuals  into  the  na- 
val guard  and  aviation  programs.  Also, 
the  Marine  Corps  study  on  force  struc- 
ture, done  at  the  request  of  this  com- 
mittee, suggests  that  a  reduction  of  three 
F-4  and  one  photo  squadrons  could  be 
undertaken  without  jeopardy  to  the 
Corps.  If  needed,  increased  reliance 
would  be  put  on  Navy  or  Air  Force  air- 
craft for  these  missions.  The  study  also 
falls  to  include  the  security  of  naval 
bases  as  a  Marine  Corps  mission.  I  think 
that  indicates  that  the  security  of  naval 
bases.  In  the  opinion  of  the  people  who 
conducted  this  study,  should  not  be  a 
Marine  Corps  mission. 

In  keeping  with  these  considerations 
and  the  need  to  improve  the  Marine 
Corps  quality,  the  committee  suggested 
the  following  manpower  reductions: 

One  would  be  a  2.500  personnel  reduc- 
tion In  tactical  air  power.  Two  Is  a  4,600 
naval  base  and  shipyard  reduction  And, 
three,  1,800  training  and  headquarters 
personnel  reduction.  Of  this  proposed 
aggregate,  the  committee  suggested  that 
2,S00  military  be  converted  to  ground 
combat,  for  a  net  reduction  of  6,000  mili- 
tary personnel. 

The  committee  also  recommends  a  re- 
duction of  800  headquarters  and  base 
support  civilian  personnel.  The  commit- 
tee supports  the  requested  strength  of 
33,500   for  the   Marine  Corps   Reserve. 

Finally.  Air  Force  manpower:  From 
September  30,  1976,  through  fiscal  year 
1977.  the  Air  Force  plans  to  reduce  ac- 
tive military  personnel  by  13,000  and  ci- 
vilian personnel  by  7,500.  This  Is  the  ad- 
ministration request. 

At  the  same  time  the  Air  Force  is 
fleshing  out  its  26  tactical  air  wings. 

The  committee  was  pleased  to  see  this 
tightening  in  support  personnel  and  in- 
crease in  combat  personnel  and  capa- 
bility. 

The  committee  recommends  Air  Force 
end  strengths  of  570.000  active  military 
and  256,000  civilian  personnel  for  fiscal 
year  1977.  This  is  a  reduction  of  1,000 
military  and  500  civilian  personnel  now 
used  to  support  U.S.  installations  in 
Thailand 
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The  committee  approved  the  request 
of  93,000  for  the  Air  National  Guard, 
and  5.200  for  the  Air  Force  Reser\e. 

DEFENCE      AoENlIES 

The  committee  recommends  an  end 
strength  for  defense  agencies  civilians 
of  79,200  Over  the  past  several  years  re- 
ductions in  top-heavy  staff  positions  in 
defense  agencies  have  been  smaller  than 
the  committee  feels  is  desirable.  Tlius, 
the  committee  recommends  the  reduc- 
tion of  600  civilian  personnel  in  the  de- 
fense agencies  from  the  level  requested 
for  fiscal  year  1977. 

LEGISLATIVE     FTEMS    RELATING    TO    PAY     AKD 

BENEFrrs 

The  President's  budget  request  for  fis- 
cal year  1977  included  a  number  of  legis- 
lative proposals.  The  Defense  Depart- 
ment budget  request  a.s.samcd  that  all  of 
these  proposals  had  been  enacted,  with 
tlie  resulting  savings  included  r.i  the 
budget  calculations.  The  committee  bill 
contains  provisions  on  t,ix  CH-opcoals. 
These  changes  ;n  existing  law  are  esti- 
mated to  save  $356  million  in  fiscal  year 
1977.  with  a  cumulative  savings  of  over 
$4  billion  through  fiscal  year  1980.  I  will 
briefly  describe  these  provisions  here. 

ELIMINATION    OF     1 -PERCENT     "KICKER"    ON 
RETIRFD      TAY 

Tne  committee  voted  to  include  provi- 
sions in  the  bill  which  would  repeal  the 
1 -percent  kicker  on  retired  pav  increases 
for  military  and  Central  Intelligence 
Agency  retirees.  These  provisions  were 
included  in  the  President's  budget  re- 
quest. The  committee,  however,  made 
this  action  contingent  on  the  repeal  of 
the  kicker  for  Federal  civilian  retirees. 
Currently,  military  and  civilian  retirees 
receive  increases  in  retired  pav  whenever 
the  Consumer  Price  Index  increases  by 
3  percent  and  maintains  that  increa.';e  for 
3  months.  Tlie  increases  equal  tlie  rate 
of  increase  m  the  CPI  plus  1  percent — 
the  so-called  kicker.  This  has  resulted 
in  retired  pay  increases  in  excess  of  the 
amounts  needed  to  maintain  the  pur- 
chasing power  of  Federal  retirees  The 
committee  believes  the  computation  of 
retired  pay  increases  witiiout  the  ki-kci 
will  adequately  provide  for  military  re- 
tirees and  thus  voted  lo  repeal  tlie  kicker. 
This  prevision  will  save  $75  million  in  fis- 
cal year  1977  and  $480  million  annually  in 
fiscal  year  1980. 

AMENDMENT  PEBMITTING  THE  ALLOCATION  OF 
MORE  OF  THE  ANNUAL  PAY  RAISES  INTO  BASIC 
ALLOWANCE     FOR     QUARTERS 

Under  current  law.  cost-of-livin;?  ad- 
justments to  military  pay  are  made 
whenever  civil  service  pay  is  raided.  Each 
element  of  military  pay—  that  is.  basic 
pay.  ttie  allowance  for  quarters,  and  the 
allowance  for  subsistence  are  raised  by  a 
percentage  equal  to  the  cost-of-living 
raise. 

The  committee  bill  includes  a  provi- 
sion, requested  in  the  President's  budget, 
to  allow  the  President  to  allocate  a  larger 
portion  of  tlie  annual  raise  in  military 
pay  to  the  basic  allowance  for  quarters. 
This  would  only  affect  the  way  the  raise 
is  allocated,  it  would  not  affect  the  size 
of  the  rabe  Under  the  committee  pro- 
vision, the  President  would  have  the  au- 
thority lo  put  up  to  25  percent  of  the 
pay  raise  computed  for  basic  pay  into  the 


quarters  allowance.  This  would  raise 
quarters  allowances  closer  to  the  actual 
costs  of  housing.  The  current  quarters 
allowance  ls  substantially  below  actual 
housing  costs. 

The  committee  provision  would  save 
approximately  $100  million  in  fiscal  year 
1977  and  $610  million  in  fiscal  year  1980. 
depending  on  economic  assumptions.  I 
might  also  note  that  allocating  part  of 
the  raise  in  basic  pay  into  the  quarters 
allowance  will  slow  the  rate  oi  growth 
of  basic  pay. 

AMENDMENT     LIMITING     PAYMENT     FOR     UNrrSED 
LEAVE     TO     60     DAYS 

Present  law  provides  that  military  per- 
sonnel be  paid  for  not  more  than  60 
days  of  unused  leave  whenever  they  are 
discharged  from  active  duty.  In  practice. 
oflJcers  would  normally  be  paid  only  once 
for  unused  leave  during  their  careers,  at 
the  time  they  leave  the  militan-  service. 
However,  enli.'^ted  members  could  be  paid 
for  up  to  60  da^s  of  unused  leave  at  the 
end  of  each  enlistment,  possibly  five  or 
six  times  during  a  career. 

The  committee  amendment  would  I'mit 
the  payment  for  unused  leave  to  60  days 
over  the  course  of  a  military  member's 
career.  The  60-day  limit  is  not  retro- 
active and  would  apply  to  all  leave  pay- 
ments made  after  the  enactment  of  this 
amendment.  The  comm:itee  is  concerned 
that  the  existing  method  of  payment  for 
unused  leave  has  led  to  abuses  of  the 
leave  system.  The  leave  system  was  es- 
tablished to  provide  military  members 
with  rest  and  respite  from  the  difficult 
dutie-s  of  military  service,  and  the  com- 
mittee amendment  is  designed  to  carrj- 
out  the  intent  of  the  leave  svstem:  name- 
ly, that  leave  is  meant  to  be  taken,  not 
accumulated. 

SimUarly,  inclusion  of  quarters  and 
subsistence  allowances  in  the  payment 
for  unused  leave  increases  the  incentive 
for  military  personnel  to  accumulate 
rath?r  than  use  leave.  At  present,  junior 
enlisted  men  are  not  paid  for  quarters 
or  subsistence  in  payments  for  unused 
leave,  senior  enlisted  men  are  paid  at 
depressed  1946  rates  and  officers  are  paid 
at  current  rates.  The  committee  amend- 
ment deletes  the  quarters  and  subsistence 
allowances  from  the  payment  for  unused 
leave  for  both  officers  and  enlisted  per- 
sonnel. While  on  duty,  the  member  is 
provided  in  kind  quarters  and  subsistence 
or  is  paid  for  these  or  is  paid  for  quarters 
and  subsistence.  By  including  the  quar- 
ters and  subsistence  allowances  in  the 
]■)  lyment-s  for  unused  leave,  the  Govern- 
ment is  paying  a  member  twice  for  the 
same  period  of  time.  The  committee  felt 
that  this  is  a  duplication  of  payment 
and  provides  an  incentive  to  accumulate 
leave. 

The  committee  amendment  would  save 
approx  mr.tely  $113  million  in  fiscal  year 
1977,  increasing  to  about  $200  million 
annually  by  fi.scal  year  19'i;0. 

AMENDMENT    TO    PHASE    OtT    THE    APPROPRIArED 
SUBSIDY    FOR    COMMISSARIES 

The  committee  bill  mcludes  a  provi- 
sion which  would  phase  out  the  appro- 
priated subsidy  for  the  operation  of  com- 
niLssary  stores  over  a  3-year  period.  This 
proposal  was  also  included  in  the  Presi- 
dent's budget.  A  similar  provision,  phas- 


ing out  the  program  over  a  5-year  period, 
was  included  m  the  Senate  Department 
of  Defense  appropriations  bill  for  fiscal 
year  ^1976.  but  was  dropped  in  confer- 
ence. 

Under  the  current  program,  appropri- 
ated funds  pay  the  salaries  of  commis- 
sary store  personnel.  Commissaries  bene- 
fit from  the  fact  that  they  sit  on  rent- 
free  land,  pay  no  State  or  local  taxes  or 
insurance,  and  do  not  need  to  advertise. 
This  results  in  savings  to  milit,ar\-  per- 
sonnel cf  about  20  percent  over  the  costs 
of  merchandise  purchased  in  comimer- 
cial  supermarkets.  Under  the  commit  lee 
amendment,  the  appropriated  subsidy  of 
commissary  personnel  salaries  would  be 
phased  out.  The  amendment  does  not 
require  the  closure  of  any  commissary 
st3res.  and  com.missary  patrons  vsoold 
still  save  at  least  10  to  15  percent  over 
the  costs  of  food  in  commercial  super- 
markets. The  committee  provision  would 
save  approximately  $94  million  in  fiscal 
year  1977  and  about  S340  million  annu- 
ally by  fiscal  year  1980. 

AMENDMENT  TO  EXTEND   THE  BONtIS  AUTHORITY 
FOR  MILITARY  PHYSICIANS 

The  committee  bill  also  includes  a  pro- 
vision to  extend  for  1  year  the  current 
i'uthority  to  pay  bonuses  to  medical  of- 
ficers of  tlie  military  and  Public  Health 
services.  Current  law  provides  for  the 
payment  of  a  bonus  of  up  to  S13.50C  to 
medical  officers  in  the  uniformed  serv- 
ices in  certain  c-itical  specialities  f'-r 
each  year's  extension  of  active  service 
beyond  certain  obligated  periods  of  serv- 
ice. The  purpose  of  this  provision  i«  to 
give  the  uniformed  services  a  way  to  at- 
tract and  retain  sufficient  numbers  of 
physicians  in  the  all-volunteer  force  en- 
vironment. This  bonus  has  been  a  sig- 
nificant {actor  in  the  attractirn  and  re- 
tention of  ph.%-fciciarLs  since  its  enactment 
in  1974,  Without  the  committee  amend- 
ment, the  current  authority  will  expire 
on  September  30.  1976,  resulting  in  seri- 
ous retention  problems  in  the  recruiting 
and  reteniicn  of  physicians  for  the 
Armed  Forces.  The  1-year  extension  will 
provide  an  opportunity  to  review  this 
whole  matter. 

AMENDMENT  TO  ELIMINATE  ADMINI5TR'iTn-B 
DUTY  PAY  FOR  RESERVES  AND  GUARD  r(  .M- 
MANDERS 

The  committee  bill  contains  an. amend- 
ment requested  by  the  Pre,';ident'.';  budget 
to  repeal  the  authority  for  additional 
pay  Reserve  and  National  Guard  com- 
manders for  the  performance  of  admin- 
i-itrative  duties  Under  current  law.  Re- 
serve and  Guard  commanders  are  paid 
from  SIO  to  S20  per  month  for  adminis- 
trative chores  done  outride  the  regular 
drill  time.  However,  since  the  initiation 
of  administrative  duty  pay  in  1916.  con- 
ditions have  changed  so  that  reserve 
units  have  more  paid  drills  and  thus 
co.mmanders  can  spend  more  paid  drill 
time  doing  administrative  tasks  Also,  the 
full-time  civilian  reserve  technician  pro- 
gram has  been  established  and  active 
duty  assistance  to  the  Reserve  compo- 
nents has  increa.seri,  decreasing  the  bur- 
den on  Reserve  and  Guard  commanders. 
In  light  of  these  changing  conditions,  the 
committee  approved  the  administration 
recommendation  to  repeal  the  adminis- 
trative  duty   pay   provisions   in   current 
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law.  The  committee  amendment  Is  ex- 
pected to  save  $2  million  annually. 

Mr    President,    as   you   can   se«.    the 
committee  amendments  relating  to  pay 
and  benefits  are  designed  to  restrain  the 
growth   in   the   costs   of   defense   man- 
power.   The   committee   commends    the 
Department  of  Defense  in  it^  efforts  to 
hold    bacic    on    the    growth    of    defense 
manpower    costs.    Reductions    in    these 
areas  are  often  seen   as  an   erosion  of 
benefits  of  the  pay  and  benefits  of  mili- 
tary   personnel.    However,    the    erosion 
will  come  in  our  real  defense  capability 
If  the  growth  in  manpower  costs  is  al- 
lowed to  go  unrestrained.  As  I  have  al- 
ready noted,  the  true  cost  of  allocating 
60  cents  of  each  defense  dollar  to  man- 
power are  smaller  Active  Force  levels  ^nd 
shrinking    resources    available    for    re- 
search   and    development,    procurement 
of    weapons,    and    the    maintenance    of 
forces   we  already  have.   Yet,   research 
and  development,  hardware,  and  force 
readiness  are  the  true  sinews  of  combat 
capability.  Although  equitable  pay  and 
benefits    are   unquestionably    important 
to  service  morale  in  peacetime,  they  are 
no  substitute  for  bullets  on  the  battle- 
field. What  could  demoralize  an  Ameri- 
can soldier  in  the  field  more  than  a  mal- 
functioning   weapcn   or   an    insufficient 
supply  of  ammunition?  The  committee 
Is  very  aware  of  this  problem,  and  hopes 
by    its    amendments    to    prevent    man- 
power costs  from  draining  defense  dol- 
lar resources  and  decreasing  the  amount 
of  money  that  can  go  into  improving  our 
readiness  and  overall  defense  capability. 

t7.B.  rORCSS  OVXRSEAS 

The  Department  of  Defense  has  pro- 
posed a  level  of  489.000  overseas  troops 
for  fiscal  year  1977.  With  the  one  excep- 
tion of  U.S.  forces  In  Thailand,  the  com- 
mittee supports  the  Department's  re- 
quest for  overseas  forces. 

A  strong,  credible  presence  of  US 
forces  overseas  is  a  critical  factor  if  we 
are  to  maintain  a  military  balance  in 
the  world.  Together  with,  and  in  sup- 
port of.  our  allies  the  United  States  ran 
work  to  fulfill  our  commitment  to  this 
balance.  This  commitment,  and  that  of 
our  allies  i.s  of  great  Importance,  in  view 
of  the  continued  buildup  of  Soviet  Union 
and  Warsaw  Pact  conventional  forces. 

n.S.    FORCES    IN    THAILAND 

The  committee  recommends  a  reduc- 
tion of  2.000  Army  and  Air  Force  active 
military  and  1.000  Army  and  Air  Force 
civilian  personnel  in  support  of  U.8 
forces  in  Thailand  Since  the  time  of  the 
President's  budget  submission  in  Janu- 
ary changes  in  the  Thai  Government 
have  made  the  future  status  of  US 
troops  in  Thailand  uncertain.  Negotia- 
tions are  continuing  over  the  future  U.S. 
pre.sence  in  Thailand,  but  it  is  unlikely 
that  any  more  than  a  small  residual 
force  will  be  permitted  to  remain. 

With  minor  exception,  all  U.S.  forces 
in  Thailand  are  noncombat  support 
personnel.  The  committee  recommenda- 
tion would  permit  retention  of  vital 
combat,  intelligence,  and  communica- 
tions personnel. 

Last  year. the  committee  and  the  full 
Senate  recommended  the  reduction  of 
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U.S.  military  and  civilian  personnel  in 
Thailand.  Again  this  year  the  committee 
feels  that  it  is  not  in  the  US.  interest  to 
station  sizable  U.S.  forces  in  Thailand. 

NATO 

The  committee  bill  includes  several 
amendments  on  NATO.  The  amendment 
offered  by  Senator  Culver  reaffirms  the 
U.S.  commitment  to  the  standardization 
and  interoperability  of  weapons  in 
NATO.  Some  progress  is  being  made  in 
this  area,  particularly  in  fuels,  ammuni- 
tion, and  training. 

However,  in  the  standardization  of  ma- 
jor weapons  systems,  progress  is  slow. 
The  committee  amendment  should  en- 
courage further  progress  by  permitting 
the  Secretary  of  Defense  to  buy  equip- 
ment and  weapons  manufactured  outside 
the  United  States  and  requiring  the  Sec- 
retary to  report  to  the  Congress  when  he 
expects  to  purchase  nonstandardized 
items. 

The  committee  also  accepted  an 
amendment  by  Senators  Taft,  Culver. 
and  NuNN  to  encourage  the  development 
of  common  NATO  requirements  for 
weapon  systems  including  a  common 
definition  of  the  military  threat  to 
NATO  countries.  The  amendment  would 
also  require  the  Secretary  of  Defense  to 
identify  areas  lor  cooperative  arrange- 
ments for  coproduction  and  licensing  for 
production  of  military  equipment  among 
the  NATO  allies.  The  amendment  also 
encourages  the  NATO  allies  in  Europe  to 
achieve  armaments  collaboration  among 
the  European  members  of  the  Alliance. 

A  third  amendment,  which  I  proposed 
to  the  committee,  would  prohibit  the  US. 
Government  from  paying  taxes  to  NATO 
countries  as  a  result  of  stationing  U.S. 
military  units  in  their  countries  A  re- 
cent report  by  the  General  Accounting 
Office  Indicated  that  it  costs  $13  billion 
more  to  station  our  troops  in  Europe 
than  in  the  United  States  However, 
these  costs  are  not  offset  by  our  NATO 
allies.  The  Jackson-Nunn  amendment 
which  required  the  offset  of  US  bal- 
ance of  payments  costs  for  stationing 
troops  in  Europe,  has  expired. 

Since  that  point,  little  progress  has 
been  made  in  negotiating  further  offset 
agreements. 

The  committee  amendment  would  pro- 
hibit the  U.S.  Government  from  paying 
taxes  to  governments  of  any  NATO 
country  as  a  result  of  the  stationing  of 
U.S.  troops  in  a  country.  The  committee 
hopes  this  provision  will  assist  in  off- 
setting the  cost  to  the  United  States  of 
stationing  troops  abroad  and  stimulate 
allied  participation  in  sharing  the 
burden. 

OTHER    COMMriTEC    ACTIONS 

In  addition  to  the  action  I  have  de- 
scribed above,  the  committee  took  sev- 
eral other  actions  relating  to  various  as- 
pects of  manpower  and  personnel. 

INDUSTRIALLT    FUNDED    CIVILIANS 

The  committee  rejected  an  tunend- 
ment  which  would  have  excluded  civil- 
ian personnel  engaged  in  Industrially 
funded  activities  from  the  congressional 
authorization  of  Defense  Department 
civihans.   The  amendment  would   have 


exempted  some  277.000  civilians — or  27 
percent — from  the  congressional  author- 
ization. 

The  reductions  in  the  past  of  civilian 
manpower  in  industrially  funded  activ- 
ities have  been  caused  by  appropriation 
action  rather  than  authorization  action 
Authorization  action,  both  last  year  and 
this  year,  did  not  recommend  reductioas 
In  industrially  funded  civilians.  However, 
appropriation  action  has  directed  cut- 
backs in  industrially  funded  pensonnel. 
Congress  authorizes  the  overall  level 
of  civilian  manpower  for  the  military 
departments.  The  departments  then 
have  the  flexibility  to  assign  civilian 
manpower  on  the  basis  of  priorities  and 
workloads  within  the  department.  Thus, 
the  more  inclusive  the  authorization,  the 
more  the  management  flexibility  Is  in- 
creased. An  inclusive  authorization  pro- 
vides an  opportunity  to  carefully  plan 
workloads,  employment,  and  funding 
Excluding  one  category-  of  civihans  will 
not  solve  the  problems  of  planning  man- 
agement flexibility.  In  addition,  any  re- 
ductions in  authorized  civilian  strengths 
would  have  to  come  from  nonindustri- 
ally  funded  activities. 

In  Navy  shipyards — an  industrially 
funded  activity— the  committee  strongly 
supports  the  fiscal  year  1977  program 
Including  the  increases  in  civilian  per- 
sonnel. Within  the  congressional  author- 
ization the  Navy  expects  to  improve 
workload  planning  and  Increase  produc- 
tivity. TJie  committee  has  asked  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Navy  to  give  the  program 
high  priority  and  report  to  the  commit- 
tee on  its  progress. 

Industrially  funded  activities  include 
Navy  shipyards,  some  supply  depots, 
some  ordnance  and  arsenal  activities  and 
some  airlift  and  sealift  activities  and 
various  smaliei  nctivities.  There  is  no 
common  definition  of  indastrlallv  funded 
activities  within  the  Defense  Department 
and  the  definition  Ls  ad  hoc  and  incon- 
sistent between  the  services.  For  exam- 
ple. Marine  Corps  supply  centers  are  in- 
dustrially funded.  Navy  supply  centers 
are  not.  Some  Army  and  Navy  research, 
development,  test,  and  evaluation  activi- 
ties are  industrially  funded,  but  Air  Force 
are  not.  The  exclusion  of  some  of  these 
activities  from  the  congressional  author- 
ization simply  because  of  differing  ac- 
counting methods  is  not  justified. 

The  Department  of  Defense  opposes 
the  exclusion  of  Industrially  funded  cl- 
villar\s  from  the  congres.sional  authori- 
zation because  it  would  decrease  man- 
agement flexibility  for  nonindustriallv 
funded  activities.  Earlier  this  year,  the 
House  of  Representatives  rejected  an 
amendment  to  exclude  industrially 
funded  civilians  from  the  congressional 
authorization.  The  Senate  Appropria- 
tions Committee  is  strongly  opposed  to 
the  exclusion  as  well.  There  is  a  broad 
consensus.  Mr  President,  that  the  ex- 
clusion of  industrially  funded  civilians 
from  congressional  authorization  is  not 
wise. 

MILITART     TRAINING     STUDENT     LOADS 

The  committee  recommends  the  ap- 
proval of  the  Department's  request  for 
military  training  students  loads  for  fis- 
cal year  1977.  These  loads  are  to  be  ad- 
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justed  in  keeping  with  any  reductions  or 
increases  in  the  active  military.  Reserve, 
and  civilian  forces  authorized. 

COMMUNITY     COLLEGE     OF    THE     AIR    FORCE 

The  committee  bill  includes  a  provi- 
sion to  authorize  the  commander  of  the 
Air  Training  Command  of  the  Air  Force 
to  confer  academic  degrees  for  graduates 
of  the  Community  College  of  the  Air 
Force.  This  amendment,  offered  by  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Oklahoma 
(Mr.  Bartletti  would  authorize  the 
granting  of  associate  degrees.  Before 
these  degrees  can  be  granted  the  stand- 
ards for  tlie  award  of  the  degree  must  be 
approved  by  the  Commissioner  of  the  De- 
partment of  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare. The  degree-granting  authority  rec- 
ommended by  the  committee  should  pro- 
mote wider  recognition  of,  and  credibility 
for  the  skill  training  programs  within 
the  Air  Force. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  NUNN.  I  yield  to  the  Senator  from 
Mississippi. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  yield  myself  1  min- 
ute. 

I  want  to  thank  the  Senator  from 
Georjia  again.  I  already  referred  to  his 
splendid  worK.  not  only  on  this  bill,  but 
to  the  work  he  has  done  in  years  past. 
He  has  brought  about  some  gradual  re- 
sults that  have  already  done  some  good 
rnd  are  being  felt. 

Now.  Mr.  President,  it  is  not  often  that 
we  have  these  agreements  about  amend- 
ments not  being  eligible  to  be  taken  up 
after  a  certain  time,  and  I  think  we 
ouglit  to  be  sure,  we  ought  to  be  cer- 
tain, that  everyone  understands  this. 

I  would  just  like  to  inquire  now.  Mr. 
President,  of  the  Chair  if  the  Chair  will 
state  the  eligible  amendments  that  are 
at  the  desk  now  at  2:32  p.m.  that  are 
eligible  to  be  taken  up  on  this  bill  under 
the  unanimous-consent  request  for  cut- 
off time  at  2  o'clock. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  There  are 
25  amendments  which  have  been  re- 
ceived today,  plus  the  prior  ones  that 
have  been  filed,  totaling  29. 

Mr.    STENNIS.    Have    those    amend- 
ment,'^ been  given  a  number,  for  instance? 
Tlie      PRESIDING     OFFICER.      The 
Chair  did  not  understand  the  question. 

Mr.  STp:NNIS.  I  say.  have  they  been 
given  8  number? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Not  as 
yet. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  So  they  can  be  identi- 
fied? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Not  as 
yet. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  We  ought  to  have  some 
way  of  nailing  it  down  now.  if  I  may  sub- 
mit to  the  Chair,  as  to  ,iust  what  amend- 
ments have  been  sent  in  that  are  eligible 
to  be  taken  up,  either  read  them  by 
identiftcation  or  something  of  that  kind. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The 
journal  clerk,  of  course,  has  recorded  the 
amendments  that  will  be  in  order  here- 
after, and  there  is  a  total  of  29.  the  Chair 
is  informed 

Mr.  STENNIS.  All  right.  And  they  are 
of  record  and  are  entered  on  the  Journal"' 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.   Tliat  is 
correct. 


Mr.  STENNIS.  Well,  it  is  a  matter  oi 
getting  at  it,  if  they  could  supply  me 
with  a  copy  or  identification  of  those 
amendments  soon. 

Tlie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  right. 
Who  yields  time? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  am  delighted  l-o  yield 
time  to  the  Senator  from  Nevada.  I  have 
referred  to  liis  '.voik  before,  liis  work  a 
chairman  of  our  Subcommittee  on  Tac- 
tical Air.  and  I  hope  he  will  use  some 
time.  How  much  time  does  the  Senator 
request  '^ 

Mr.  CANNON.  Ten  or  fifteen  minute.^. 
Mr.  STENNIS.  All  right.  15  minutes. 
Mr.  CANNON,  Mr,  President,  today  I 
will  present  the  rcx.'ommendation';  of  the 
Tactical  Air  Power  Subcommittee  on  the 
programs  that  we  considered  for  the  fis- 
cal year  1977  budget. 

The  scope  of  our  coverage  v.a.';  essen- 
tially the  same  as  la-^t  year.  We  had  a 
threat  update  from  the  DIA  on  force 
structure  modernization  of  the  War.^aw 
Pact  countries  and  also  new  de\elop- 
ments  in  Soviet  tactical  aircraft  and 
mLssiler>'.  We  reviewed  the  Army  com- 
bat aviation  programs,  that  is,  the  at- 
tack helicopters  and  missiles,  and  also 
the  Army  air  defense  programs.  This 
year  we  added  lor  i!ie  fir.'^t  time  coverat:e 
of  the  Army  dettronic  intelligence  and 
reconnaissance  aircraft,  but  we  droi^ped 
the  Roland  SAM  and  turned  that  over  to 
the  R.  &  D.  Subcommittee.  Also,  at  the 
request  of  the  chairman,  we  held  a  re- 
view of  the  Army  nonnuclear  Lance  mis- 
sile. 

For  the  Air  Force  and  Navy  we  did  not 
change  the  basic  scope  of  our  program 
reviews.  We  covered  the  tactical  com- 
bat aircraft  such  as  the  fipliters.  the 
F_14,  F-15,  F-16.  and  the  F-18.  and  also 
the  attack  planes,  the  A-4.  A-6,  A-7,  and 
A-10;  and  we  covered  the  combat  sup- 
port planes  such  as  radar  warning,  elec- 
tronic warfare  .iammers  and  photo 
reconnaissance  aircraft.  Also  we  re- 
viewed all  of  the  tactical  air-to-air  mi.=  - 
slles  ui  both  R.  &  D.  and  procurement 
and  the  air-to-ground  tactical  weapons 
in  both  services. 

FOUR    TACTICAL    AIR    FORCES 

Finally,  we  held  a  single  hearing  on  the 
issue  of  four  tactical  Air  Forces,  where 
we  received  testimony  from  the  Army. 
Navy.  Air  Force,  and  Marines  on  the 
questions  that  get  raised  about  the 
sources  of  duplication  and  overlap  from 
having  aircraft  in  all  four  services.  This 
was  a  very  interesting  hearing  and  I  will 
devote  a  short  discussion  to  it  before 
going  on  to  our  budget  recommendation 
for  this  year. 

The  issue  of  "Four  Tactical  Air 
Forces"  usually  is  raised  coupled  with 
the  implication  that  there  is  waste  and 
duplication  because  each  of  the  four 
.services  operates  its  own  aircraft.  This 
implies  that  we  have  too  much  tactical 
air  quantitatively  in  our  force  structures. 
a  contention  which  was  denied  by  each 
of  the  witnesse5  at  our  hearing  In  es- 
sence the  service  positions  at  our  hear- 
ings was  that  we  operate  two  tactical  air 
forces,  one  that  Air  Force-Army  air- 
ground  team  and  the  other  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Navy  Air  Force,  including 
Navy  and  Marine  aviation  as  an  in- 
tegrated unit. 


In  summary  of  the  positions  on  the 
costs  of  tactical  air  power,  the  services 
agreed  that  there  is  no  sit'nificant  dif- 
ference in  the  ca<=t  to  field  an  aircraft 
in  any  individual  ser\-ice.  The  cost  to  buy 
and  operate  an  F-4  is  the  same  regard- 
less of  whether  the  pilot  wears  an  Air 
Force.  Navy,  or  Marine  uniform.  But 
thev  did  agree  that  there  is  extra  cost 
involved  m  proliferating  the  numbers  of 
different  types  of  aircraft,  or  other 
weapons.  These  added  cost?  come  be- 
cause of  the  additional  R.  k  D,  on  dif- 
ferent syst.ems.  the  lower  individual  pro- 
duction'rates  per  type,  the  need  for  sep- 
arate suppiv  items,  .separate  depot  over- 
haul facilitie.s.  et  cetera. 

Now  I  do  not  claim  that  we  held  an 
in-depth  or  definitive  hearing  on  this 
question  of  four  tactical  Air  Forces,  But 
I  believe  we  did  make  a  start  in  provid- 
ing some  useful  information  about  the 
i.s.sue.  and  we  may  very  well  hold  addi- 
tional inquiries  in  the  future  if  it  seems 
necessary. 

SUBCOMMITTEE    RECOMMENDATIOVS 

Turning  now  to  our  recommendations 
on  the  fiscal  year  1977  budget,  we  re- 
viewed budget  requests  totaling  on  the 
order  of  $8  billion  if  all  funding  aspects 
of  the  programs  are  mcluded.  This  is 
about  one-quarter  of  the  authorization 
bill.  Our  recommendations  are  to  reduce 
the  recuests  by  $419.3  million,  and  to 
add  $130  million,  for  a  net  reduction  of 
about  $290  million  or  4  percent , 

Our  reductions  primarily  result  from 
deferring  to  next  year  funding  requests 
that  will  not  be  placed  on  contract  until 
fiscal  vear  1978— $188.2  million;  from 
identifving  budget  savings  due  to  foreign 
sales— S40.1  million:  and  from  carrying 
forward  funds  approved  last  year  but 
not  used  for  their  intended  purpose— 
$33.3  milhon  Therefore  S261.6  million 
of  our  recommended  reductions  comes 
from  identifying  'bookkeeping"  it^ms 
where  we  found  that  this  year's  request 
v.as  overbudgeted  and  the  funds  could 
be  reduced  without  impacting  on  pro- 
duction rates  or  production  .schedules. 

Mr.  President.  I  would  like  to  say  a 
few  words  at  this  time  about  the  F-16. 
the  lightweight  fighter  for  our  own  Air 
Force  and  for  our  NATO  allies.  One  of 
our  major  deferrals  was  for  the  F-16,__ 

The  budget  request  for  fiscal  year  1977 
contains  $31 12  million  for  the  procure- 
ment of  16  F-16's.  advsnce  funding  for 
another  89  F-16's  to  be  procured  in  fiscal 
ve^r  1978.  plus  initial  spares. 

The  committee,  following  the  recom- 
mendation of  the  Tactical  Air  Power 
Subcommittee,  recommends  in  this  bill 
that  $165-3  million  of  the  $311.1  million 
requested  for  the  F-16  be  deferred  until 
fiscal  year  1978  as  one  of  our  bookkeep- 
ing adjustments. 

Bv  now  we  are  all  familiar  with  the 
F-16  program.  We  know,  for  example. 
that  the  prototype  program  for  thLs  air- 
craft came  in  under  cost  and  ahead  of 
schedule,  a  most  refreshing  experience 
todav.  We  know  also  that  this  superb 
aircraft  will  be  produced  not  only  for 
our  own  Air  Force  but  for  our  NATO 
allies.  I  want,  therefore,  to  make  it  ab- 
solutelv  clear  that  the  action  of  the  com- 
mittee in  no  way  reflects  any  doubts 
about    the   F-16    program     Indeed,    the 
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F-16  promises  lo  be  the  finest,  most 
capable.  sm..ll  fighter  aircraft  anywhere 
in  tiie  uorld  when  It  starts  rolling  off 
the  production  line  a  couple  of  years 
from  now. 

ThCie  Is  no  doubt  in  my  mind,  or  in 
the  minds  of  the  committee  members, 
that  it  will  be  produced  in  th*"  numbers 
currently  planned,  and  will  provide  our 
forces  and  the  forces  of  our  friends  with 
the  best  fighter  aircraft  of  its  type  that 
Is  possible  with  today's  technology. 

Why  then,  it  is  reasonable  to  ask,  is 
the  committee  recommending  that  $165 
million  be  deferred?  Why  has  the  com- 
mittee recommended  that  a  portion  of 
this  request  wait  until  fiscal  year  1978? 
This  is  a  good  question,  and  deserves  a 
most  precise  answer. 

The  reason  Is  a  very  simple  one:  The 
committee  feels  that  it  has  the  responsi- 
bility to  bring  to  the  floor  a  defense  au- 
thorization bill  which  is  at  the  one  time 
adequate  in  its  content  and  at  the  same 
time  Is  fiscally  responsible  in  the  amount 
of  Federal  funds  that  are  being  author- 
ized for  appropriation  for  the  Items  or 
systems  that  are  contained  in  the  bill. 
As  the  committee  examined  the  budget 
request,  and  with  this  responsibility  in 
mind,  it  was  ascertained  that  a  portion 
of  the  authority  for  the  F-16  sought  by 
the  executive  branch  would  not  be 
placed  on  contract  this  year  and  could 
be  deferred  until  the  next  fiscal  year. 

There  are  arguments,  and  I  am  quite 
familiar  with  them,  that  support  the 
full  funding  of  a  system  such  as  the  F- 
16,  arguments  that  any  delay  in  passing 
next  year's  bill  could  cause  a  production 
line  break  if  the  delay  was  over  a  month 
or  two. 

We  are  also  aware  that,  unlike  many 
other  programs,  we  have  not  only  our 
own  forces  to  keep  in  mind,  but  also  the 
forces  of  our  NATO  friends  and  other 
friends  and  allies  who  may  purchase  this 
aircraft.  Limiting  my  remarks  for  the 
moment  to  our  NATO  friends,  I  would 
like  to  give  them  full  and  unqualified 
assurance  that  the  action  of  the  commit- 
tee Is  not  to  be  construed  as  an  expres- 
sion of  doubt  about  the  F-16  as  an  air- 
craft or  as  any  manifestation  of  hesi- 
tancy on  the  part  of  the  United  States 
to  proceed  with  the  F-16  program.  The 
action  of  the  committee  absolutely  will 
not  change  the  production  schedule  or 
delivery  rate  of  the  F-16. 

I  confess  to  some  concern  about  the 
fact  that  the  four-country  NATO  con- 
sortium is  at  this  time  prepared  to  com- 
mit to  Its  complete  F-16  program,  a 
program  that  is  going  to  cost  them  over 
$2  billion.  They  deserve  to  have  the  as- 
surance of  this  country  that  the  Con- 
gress supports  the  F-16  program  and 
does  plan  to  proceed  with  it.  That  as- 
surance is  given,  and  without  qualifica- 
tion. 

NONNDCLEAR    LANCr 

We  are  recommending  one  major 
program  change,  deletion  of  the  Army's 
request  for  $75.7  mUlion  for  360  of  the 
nonnuclear  Lance  missiles.  Our  behef 
is  that  the  nonnuclear  Lance  cost  of 
$200,000  per  round  is  too  high  to  make 
it  cost-effective,  particularly  when  com- 
pared to  aircraft-delivered  ordnance  of 
equal  target-killing  capability.  The  Air 
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Force  SUU-54  cluster  bomb  has  double 
the  warhead  weight  of  the  .'^ame  bomblets 
used  in  nonnuclear  Lance,  and  it  can  be 
air  dropped  or  sent  in  from  stand-off  dis- 
tances equivalent  to  Lance  using  the 
MGGB  glide  bomb.  Therefore,  consistent 
with  last  year's  committee  position,  we 
again  recommended  against  procure- 
ment of  the  nonnuclear  lance. 

We  do  recommend  an  addition  to  the 
budget,  to  provide  $120  million  to  buy 
24  A-7D's  for  the  Air  National  Guard. 
This  will  speed  the  retirement  of  ob- 
solete A-37's  and  F-lOO's.  and  we  believe 
the  Guard  and  Reserves  should  be 
equipped  with  modern,  combat-capable 
equipment. 

POSSIBLE  NATO  AWACS  SALE 

Another  program  whlich  the  subcom- 
mittee discussed  thoroughly  is  the 
AWACS,  We  held  a  hearing  on  March  10 
on  AWACS,  with  our  primary  emi^hasLs 
placed  on  the  proposed  sale  of  AWACS 
to  NATO  Let  me  explain  the  adminis- 
tration's po.sition  on  the  sale  and  nl.so 
the  expected  prospects  for  completing 
this  sale. 

The  Defeu.se  Department  has  proposed 
to  sell  AWACS  to  NATO  at  the  actual 
production  cost,  plus  a  surcharge  of  4 
percent  for  R.  &  D.  recoupment  and  2 
percent  for  administration  costs.  This  0- 
percent  ret  is  the  normal  FMS  sur- 
charge 

The  NATO  countries  may  desire  U>  add 
some  configuration  "enhancements," 
Items  that  will  ac'd  to  the  capabilities  of 
AWACS  but  which  the  US  Air  Force 
decided  to  forego  because  of  cost.  The 
R  &  D.  on  these  enhancements  could  cost 
up  to  $150  million.  The  production  cost 
Is  not  fully  defined  but  would  not  repre- 
sent a  major  increase 

The  proposal  for  sale  also  Includes 
European  production  of  some  parts  of 
the  NAl  O  AWACS,  subsystem  items  such 
as  radios,  computers,  and  display  con- 
soles Uj)  to  to  25  percent  of  tlie  produc- 
tion cost  could  bo  European  built,  with 
about  a  10-percent  production  cost  in- 
crease as  a  re.sult 

Finally,  the  Defense  Department  en- 
visages this  NATO  buy  of  AWACS  as  a 
jointly-funded  and  Joint-owned  pro- 
gram, creating  what  would  amount  to  a 
"NATO  Air  Force"  of  AWACS  planes. 
The  United  States  would  contribute  its 
share  of  the  funds  based  on  normal  In- 
frastructure sharing  ratios,  with  up  to 
25  percent  being  the  US  share  accord- 
ing to  the  testimony.  The  testimony 
also  said  that  NATO  could  buy  up  to  27 
AWACS  planes,  with  the  United  States 
paying  ior  7  of  that  total. 

NATO  countries  are  not  likely  to  make 
a  decision  on  this  buy  before  December 
1976.  Although  the  United  Kmgdom  al- 
ready has  earmarked  $300  million  to- 
ward AWACS.  the  Germans  apparently 
will  not  make  any  decision  before  their 
elections  this  October.  These  two  coun- 
tries are  the  major  contributors,  and 
possibly  the  only  contributors,  besides 
the  United  States,  toward  procurement 
although  all  of  the  NATO  nations  are 
indicated  as  sharing  the  annual  opera- 
tion costs. 

Since  we  have  funded  13  AWACS  up 
through  last  year,  and  we  are  consider- 
ing 6  more  in  fiscal  year  1977  plus  long 


lead  for  6  in  fiscal  year  1978,  we  are  fac- 
ing authorization  for  up  to  25  AWACS 
planes.  The  committee  debated  three 
possible  courses  of  action  regarding 
AWACS.  We  could  reject  participation 
in  a  NATO  buy  and  tell  them  to  fund 
their  own  enhancements,  coproduction, 
and  AWACS  force.  Dr.  Currie,  the  Di- 
rector of  Defense  R.  &  D  .  stated  that  he 
felt  this  would  jeopardize  anv  po.>Nsibili- 
tles  for  a  NATO  sale,  however. 

The  other  two  possibilities  are  for  the 
United  States  to  particiimte  in  the  NATO 
R    &  D.  and  coproduction.  either  with 
U.S.  ownership  of  its  funded  plane.s  or 
with  common  NATO  ownershij)  of   the 
U.S.     funded     planes.     The     conunlttpp 
agreed  that  we  should  support  the  de- 
velopment   and    coproduction    of    the 
NATO-configured    AWACS,    to    provide 
the  inducement  for  them  to  share  in  this 
program.  However  it  is  our  belief  that 
the   United   States   should   retain   legal 
ownership  of  the  planes  it  buys  to  Join 
this   NATO   AWACS   force.  This  would 
avoid    a    complicated    legal    issue    over 
joint  ownership  and  would  give  us  the 
possible  option  to  use  these  plane.".  In 
non-NATO  crisis  situations,  such  as  the 
1973  Mideast  war.  At  the  same  time,  we 
could  fully  commit  these  planes  to  the 
common  NATO   AWACS   force,   includ- 
ing sharing  joint  operations  and  Joint 
annual    funding,    if    the    other    NATO 
countries  will  participate. 

As  I  said  before,  it  is  unllkelv  that 
NATO  will  decide  before  December  1976 
on  AWACS  Nevertheless,  we  are  con- 
vinced that  the  U.S.  Air  Force  has  a 
valid  need  for  the  six  AWACS  in  this 
year's  request  and  six  more  in  fiscal  year 
1978.  Including  our  share  of  anv  NATO 
force.  Accordingly,  we  support  "the  full 
authorization  request  including  long  lead 
funds  toward  25  US  funded  AWACS 
planes. 

COMMrrTEE    REDUCTIONS    TO    BtTDGET 

Now,  Mr.  President,  turning  to  our 
recommendations  for  budget  reductions. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Record  the  listing  of  Tac  Air  pro- 
grams. It  provides  a  ILst  of  the  major 
programs  that  we  reviewed  and  also  a 
short  explanation  for  each  of  our  rec- 
ommended reductions  I  will  be  happv  to 
explain  further  the  detaUs  of  anv  of  those 
reductions   to  any   interested   Senators 

Mr.  President,  this  completes  mv  re- 
port. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

LisriNG  OF  TacAib  Programs 

AIR  rORCE  PROGRAMS 

Procurement 

P-15 — $30.1  mllUon.  The  sale  oJ  F-15s  to 
Israel  results  in  savings  to  the  Air  Force 
F-15  program  of  $8.6  million  In  FY  '76  $12  9 
million  In  FY7T,  and  »8.6  million  In  FY  77 
for  a  total  of  $30.1  million.  All  of  this  can 
be  applied  towards  the  FY  77  program,  as  the 
FY  76  and  7T  savings  were  not  previously 
used  to  reduce  the  F-15  budget 

Maverick— $33  3  mUllon.  The  FY  1976  ap- 
propriations Included  $33.3  million  In  long 
lead  funds  for  an  FY  1977  procurement  of  the 
TV  version  of  Maverick.  Production  of  the 
TV  version  was  cancelled  by  the  ttefense 
Department  In  December  1975  la  favor  of 
Initial  production  of  the  laser  Maverick.  The 
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$33.3   million   can   be   used   towards   the   FY 
1977  laser  Maverick  request  of  $48.1   million. 

F-16— $165.3  million.  The  FY  1977  budget 
request  Is  based  on  buying  16  F-16s  In  that 
year.  However,  the  DSARC  review  for  pro- 
duction approval  of  the  F-16  is  not  sched- 
uled until  September  30,  1977  and  the  full 
production  contract  will  not  be  signed  until 
October  1977,  which  is  In  FY  1978  .^Iso,  the 
production  contract  for  FY  1978  (89  planes) 
will  be  let  In  October,  1977.  at  the  .same 
time.  Since  the  majority  of  the  ¥Y  77  funds 
are  not  needed  until  FY  78.  they  can  be  de- 
ferred to  that  year  and  only  long  lead  funds 
provided  In  this  years  budget.  The  long 
lead  requirements  are  stated  by  the  Air 
Force  to  be  $145.9  million,  so  the  reduction 
from  the  budget  request  of  $311.2  million  Is 
$165.3  mllUon. 

R   &  D. 

Conua  Air  Defense — $1.0  million.  This 
would  fund  a  study  of  buying  a  new  radar 
for  the  F-106.  There  are  adequate  funds 
under  other  R&D  program  elements  to  fund 
such  a  study. 

Light  Weight  Radar  Missile  Prototype — 
$5.0  million.  This  deletes  Air  Force  funding 
to  prototype  a  new  radar-guided  missile 
(ARPA  funds  of  $0.5  million  will  be  avail- 
able for  study  efforts).  The  Air  Force  and 
Navy  are  In  the  middle  of  a  study  to  define 
Joint  requirements  for  the  next  radar  mis- 
sile, and  this  prototype  program  should 
wait  until  these  common  requirements  are 
agreed  upon. 

Advanced  Short  Range  Alr-Alr  Missile — 
$8.0  million.  The  deleted  funds  would  have 
been  used  to  start  a  new  Air  Force  heat-seek- 
ing dogfight  missile  after  the  present  Joint 
Air  Force-Navy  flight  test  program  Is  com- 
pleted to  define  the  operational  requirements 
for  the  missile.  Funds  are  provided  to  sup- 
port the  flight  test  program,  and  the  new 
program   start   Is   considered    premature. 

PELS — $13.7  minion.  The  deleted  funds 
would  support  starting  engineer.. ;g  develop- 
ment on  the  Precision  Emitter  L<;oator  Strike 
system,  a  radar  locatoi  and  weapon  strike 
guidance  system.  Adequate  funds  are  ap- 
proved to  fund  a  competitive  advanced  de- 
velopment phase  between  Lockheed  and  Boe- 
ing. 

Air  Force  RPV's — $12.0  million.  Funds  are 
reduced  for  (1.)  The  Compa.ss  Cope  hlph 
altitude  drone  (-$6.0  million  j  because  there 
Is  a  carryover  from  prior  years  and  because 
the  Defense  Department  has  slipped  the 
start  of  engineering  development,  (2.)  Tac- 
tical Expendable  Drones  (-$4.5  million) 
which  keeps  this  In  advanced  development 
and  defers  engineering  development,  (3  ) 
Harassment  Vehicle  (-$15  million),  deletes 
engineering  development  funds  and  keeps 
this  "m.lnl-RPV"  In  advanced  development. 

The  Compass  Cope  operational  require- 
ment stUl  has  not  been  deflned  within  the 
Defense  Department.  Both  tactical  expend- 
able drones  and  the  harassment  RPV  are 
of  dubious  operational  value. 

Brazo — $2.0  million.  This  Is  an  alr-to-alr 
radar  homing  missile.  The  Air  Force  has 
Identified  a  series  of  technical,  operational, 
and  cost  issues  which  must  be  resolved  be- 
fore this  prototype  program  Is  started,  and 
$1.0  million  Is  left  to  study  these  questions 

ARMY    PnoGR.AMS 

Procurement 

EH-lH— $8.3  million.  The  EH-IH  "Quick 
Fix"  helicopter  Is  an  electronic  emitter  ver- 
sion of  the  Huey,  with  the  electronics  equip- 
ment added  as  a  modification  to  the  basic 
tJH-lH.  The  recommended  reduction  Is  for 
long  lead  materials  ordered  for  The  FY  1978 
procurement,  and  due  to  slipped  delivery 
schedules  for  the  EH-IH  the  funds  can  be 
deferred  to  next  year. 

Non-Nuclear  Lance — $75.7  million.  This 
deletes  procurement  of  non-nuclear  Lance 
The  request  was  for  360  missiles  this  y?ar.  to 
be  followed  by  360  more  In  FY  1978.  With  a 


total  cost  of  $150  million,  the  average  cost  Is 
about  8200.000  per  round.  .Air  Force  tactical 
aircraft  weapo:\s.  either  air  dropped  or  de- 
livered by  stand-off  glide  weapo.-is.  are  con- 
siderably cheaper  and  more  cost-eflective 
than  non-nuclear  Lance. 

R&D 

Antl-.Alrcraft  Guns — $7  8  million  This 
would  delete  funds  to  start  R&D  on  a  radar 
ftre  control  system  for  the  Vulcan  ($6.0  mil- 
lion) and  also  funds  to  test  the  German  35 
mm  Flakpanzer  gun  ($1.8  million  i  .  The  Vul- 
can 20  mm  Is  too  dencient  in  range  to  war- 
rant an  exp>enslve  new  fire  control  system 
The  Flakpanzer  te.^ts  would  not  provide  use- 
ful new  Information,  as  a  prototype  of  the 
gun  was  tested  m  1974,  and  the  Germar. 
Flakpanzer  radar  Is  not  adequate  for  a  mod- 
ern closed-loop  fire  control  sy.';tem. 

j*rniy-Navy  SAM  Technolop;,- — $40  mlUlor. 
This  deletes  all  funds  In  a  new  program 
element,  which  Is  to  develop  technology  re- 
lating to  SAM  missiles  There  !■;  a  counter- 
part program  in  Navv  R&D  also  recom- 
mended for  deletion.  There  is  no  well-defined 
program  here,  and  there  Is  adequate  fund- 
ing In  other  technology  areas  to  support  this 
t>TDe  of  basic  RScD 

Army  RPVs — $18  mllUo.n.  This  deletes  5.S 
million  from  an  Army  ■Kamikaze"  dro:ie 
(leaving  $.2  million),  and  reduces  the  overall 
Army  RPV  advanced  development  line  item 
another  $1.0  million  In  areas  v. here  there  Is 
Inadequate  Justification  for  the  funds. 

NAVY    PROGRAMS 

Procurement 

E-2C — $10.0  mUllon.  The  foreign  sale  of  4 
E-2Cs  to  Israel  has  resulted  In  a  savings  the 
Navy  estimates  as  $10.0  million  by  Increasing 
the  E-2C  production  rate.  This  savings  can 
be  applied  as  a  reduction  In  the  FY  77  re- 
q\:est 

Condor-  $22  9  mllUon.  The  FY77  request 
totallnp  $22  9  million  would  buy  40  Condor 
missiles  and  6  missile  control  pods.  The  start 
of  the  FY  1976  production  of  Condor  has 
been  delayed  due  to  missile  reliability  prob- 
lems discovered  during  operational  testing. 
This  delay  has  caused  the  FY1977  deliveries 
to  slip  Into  the  FY  1978  production  period. 
Therefore,  the  Condor  reque=:t  can  be  de- 
ferred to  FY  1978  without  affecting  the  pro- 
duction rate,  cost,  or  schedule.  This  deferral 
Is  recommended, 

A-6E  Modifications — $5.8  mUlion,  This  re- 
duction deletes  requested  funds  for  the 
Standard  ARM  missile  control  system,  a 
modlficatio.n  which  would  be  put  In  a  part  of 
the  A-6E  fleet.  Development  of  the  missile 
control  box  has  been  delayed  due  to  tech- 
nical problems  and  It  Is  recommended  that 
these  FY77  funds  be  deferred  until  develop- 
ment is  completed. 

R&D 

Reconnaissance  Pod— $2.0  million.  TTils  de- 
letes funds  to  start  an  all-weather  version 
of  the  .A-7E  reconnaissance  pod,  but  leaves 
funds  to  complete  development  of  the  photo 
pod.  Also  the  Subcommittee  would  recom- 
mend that  the  Navy  do  a  complete  opera- 
tional evaluation  of  the  reconnaissance  pod 
to  verify  its  combat  usefulness  before  pro- 
duction l.s  started. 

Air-Air  (Dogfight)  Missile — $3  9  million. 
This  deletes  engineering  development  funds 
for  a  new  Navy  dogfight  missile  but  leaves 
the  money  required  to  complete  the  Joint 
Air   Force-Navy   requirements   flight    testing. 

SIRCS--$4.0  minion.  This  Navy  has  over- 
budgeted  their  request  for  a  start  on  the 
ShlpVxsard  Intermediate  Range  Comnat  Sys- 
tem, a  new  ship  missile  proe^ram  for  the 
1935  time  period.  Enough  ftjnds  will  remain 
to  do  their  planned  FY77  program  nf  stuiiies 
although  the  .start  of  competitive  proto- 
typing could  be  delayed   1   month 

Army-Navy  SAM— $2.7  million.  This  de- 
letes the  Navy  part  of  the  Army-Nevy  SAM 
program,  on  the  same  basis  that  there  Is  no 


defined  program  but  Just  a  genera',  request 
to  develop  "technology". 

Procurement  R  <L- D 

Air    Force —$228.7  -$41   7 

Army -84.0  -13.6 

Navy -38.7  -12.6 

Totals -351.4  -67  9 

Overall    total —419.3 

-Additions: 

24     A-7D's -f-$120.0 

Net   reductions —$299.3 

Mr  STENNIS.  Mr.  President.  I  thank 
the  Senator  again.  I  know  the  Senate 
understands  his  work.  I  am  .«ure  all  the 
Members  will  during  the  time  of  debate 
on  this  bill.  I  thank  him  and  the  other 
committee  members  and  subcommittee 
chairmen  for  the  fire  work  done  and  for 
the  concrete  presentation  here  they  have 
made,  to  the  full  committee  first,  and  to 
the  Senate  now.  aid  for  the  amendments 
that  are  filed  in  their  respective  fields, 
not  only  these  chairmen  of  the  subcom- 
mittees, but  the  otlier  Members.  It  will 
show  their  fine  knowledge  of  the  sub.^ect 
matter. 

Mr.  President,  that  covers  the  pres- 
entation by  the  subcommittee  chair- 
men, except  for  the  Senator  from  New 
Hampshire  v,ho  could  not  be  here  todav. 

There  will  be  some  special  matters  ad- 
dre.ssed  by  the  Senator  from  Vermont. 
the  Senator  from  Oklahoma,  and  the 
Senator  from  Iowa,  serving  a=  a  ta-^k 
force,  but  this  will  come  further  in  the 
debate. 

The   committee   respectfully   .says   we 
are  ready  notv  to  take  up  am.endmerts 
We  understood  the  leadership  wished  to 
get  in  some  votes  today,  if  at  all  possi- 
ble, and  several  have  been  filed 

I  v^'ill.  within  a  minute,  suegest  the  ab- 
sence of  a  quorum  for  the  purnose  of  let- 
ting Senators  be  informed  that  we  are 
ready  for  the  presentation  of  any  amend- 
ments. We  will  specifically  refer  to  some, 
the  chairman  of  the  committee  will,  to 
move  matters  along. 

Mr.  Pre.'^ident,  I  suggest  the  absence 
of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The  clerk 
Will  call  the  roll 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr  President.  I  ask 
unanimoufs  consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  re,scinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  'Mr. 
GorDWATEF.  >.  Without  ob.iection.  It  is  so 
ordered, 

Mr,  STENNIS,  Mr  Prc'^ident.  I  hope  it 
is  underPti3od  that  the  time  elapsed  on 
that  quorum  was  rot  to  be  charged  to 
the  time  on  tlie  bill. 

Tile  PRESIDING  OFFICER  That  was 
the  understardme:  of  the  Chair. 

Mr,  STENNIS.  That  is  the  Chair's  rul- 
ing: I  thank  the  Chair. 

Mr.  President,  the  committee  has  made 
a  preliminary  presentation  hen  of  the 
overall  bill.  With  one  exception,  the  sub- 
committee chairmen  have  given  reports 
for  their  respective  .subcommittees,  and 
we  are  down,  now.  to  the  time  for  actual 
consideration  of  further  amendments 

I  understand  from  the  acting  majority 
leader  that  he  is  interested  in  having 
some  votes  this  afternoon.  On  the  pend- 
ing matter,  involving  Mmutcman  mis- 
siles, and  so  forth,  with  the  sum  of  S322 
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million,  there  was  an  objection  to  voting 
Monday  and  there  was  an  objection  to 
Tuesday.  It  was  agreed  that  there  would 
be  debate  beginning  at  1  o'clock  Wednes- 
day, followed  by  a  vote  on  that  matter, 
i  just  want  to  call  out  some  of  these 
amendments,  Mr.  President,  to  try  to 
bring  these  matters  to  a  head.  I  call  them 
by  number  as  far  as  they  are  numbered; 
I  am  not  calling  up  the  amendments, 
obviously.  Mr.  President,  but  I  refer  to 
them  by  their  numbers. 

I  refer  to  amendment  No.  1662,  which 
proposes  to  delete  $120  million  from  the 
bill  which  was  earmarked  for  the  pur- 
chase of  A-7D  airplanes,  with  the  pro- 
vision that  if  that  money  was  not  spent 
for  the  National  Guard  It  could  not  be 
spent  at  all. 

The  committee  is  ready  to  take  up  that 
amendment.  I  do  not  propose  to  call  tlie 
amendment  up  myself.  I  think  I  should 
not  do  that  at  this  point,  but  of  course 
we  must  move  the  bill  along,  and  at  some 
time  I  might  think  it  my  duty  to  call  that 
amendment  up,  although  not  today. 

Passing  on  further,  the  next  amend- 
ment is  No.  1663,  regarding  Minuteman 
III,  and  it  has  been  agreed  that  that 
would  be  debated  beginning  at  1  o'clock 
Wednesday  for  the  -.greed  time,  the  vote 
on  the  amendment  to  come  Immediately 
thereafter. 

I  refer  now  to  amendment  No.  1664, 
which  is  an  amendment  which  relates 
to  the  AW  ACS.  There  are  certain  sums 
In  here  lor  the  AWACS,  and  this  amend- 
ment would  make  a  limitation  relating 
to  the  number  until  NATO  takes  certain 
actions.  The  committee  is  ready  now  to 
take  up  that  amendment,  but  for  the 
same  reasons  I  would  not  call  it  up  at 
this  point. 

We  have  some  24  or  25  amendments 
that  have  been  filed  since  last  Thursday, 
when  we  last  looked  over  this  list.  We 
have  been  through  them,  and  many  of 
them  are  virtually  duplications. 

We  have  another  here.  No.  1665.  I  see 
that  the  Senator  from  Maine  (Mr.  Hath- 
away I  is  in  the  Chamber  and,  while  I  am 
not  calling  on  him  to  call  up  his  amend- 
ment, if  he  would  respond  for  the  benefit 
of  the  Senate  I  would  appreciate  it. 

And  I  yield  him  2  minutes  for  that 
purpose. 

Mr.  HATHAWAY.  I  thank  the  chair- 
man for  yielding  to  me. 

We  were  prepared  to  bring  this  up 
today,  as  I  mentioned  to  the  Senator  last 
Thursday,  but  I  understand  Senator 
Culver,  who  was  very  much  interested 
in  this  amendment,  could  not  be  present 
this  afternoon,  and  so  we  have  agreed 
to  defer  it  until  later  in  the  week.  In  the 
meantime  we  are  hopeful  that  we  can 
work  out  some  agreement  among  Sena- 
tor Tower.  Senator  Nunn,  the  chairman, 
and  those  of  us  pressing  for  this  amend- 
ment, and  others,  modifying  .sections  802 
and  803  so  there  may  not  be,  although 
I  cannot  promise,  any  prolonged  debate 
on  this  matter  when  it  Is  finally  brought 
up. 

Mr  STENNIS.  I  thank  the  Senator, 
and  I  ask  him  now:  As  I  vmderstand, 
even  though  there  are  a  number  of 
amendments  on  the  same  subject,  differ- 
ently expressed,  they  all  amount  to  sim- 


ilar subject  matter  and  are  almost  the 
same;   Ls  that  about  right? 

Mr.  HATHAWAY.  Yes,  the  Senator 
is  con-ect.  They  all  pertain  to  sections 
802  and  803 

Mr.  STENNIS  And  the  Senator  thinks 
perhaps  it  could  be  worked  down  to  one 
or  two  amendments:  is  that  a  fair 
question? 

Mr.  HATHAWAY.  I  think  that  they 
could  not  be  narrowed  down  to  one  or 
two,  but  it  would  be  very  lew. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  All  right. 

Mr.  HATHAWAY.  Will  the  chairman 
yield  to  me  for  another  minute? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Yes.  I  yield  the  Senator 
2  minutes. 

Mr.  HATHAWAY.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  there  be  printed  in  the 
Record  a  copy  of  the  letter  to  Members 
of  the  Senate  pertaining  to  the  amend- 
ments that  we  have  been  talking  about. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

U.S.  Senate, 
Washington.  DC  .  May  24.  1976. 

Dear  Colleacue  :  We  Intend  to  offer  amend- 
ments modifying  Sections  802  and  803  of 
H  R.  12438,  the  so-called  Military  Procure- 
ment Authorization  bill  now  pending  on  the 
Senate    floor. 

These  sections  and  the  accompanying  re- 
port language  relate  to  the  Issue  of  weapons 
iitandardlzation  among  the  member  nations 
of  NATO  and  express  a  strong  Congressional 
policy  that  the  Secretary  of  Defense  accel- 
erate his  efforts  In  this  direction. 

We  support  this  policy  In  Its  general  terms, 
but  are  concerned  about  Its  potential  for 
abuse  in  "package  deals"  where  the  Secretary 
could  enter  Into  agreements  with  officials  of 
member  nations  which  bind  him  to  purciiaae 
weapons  systems  or  equipment  from  the 
member  nations  In  exchange  for  these  of- 
ficials' commitments  to  purchase  other 
weapons  systems  and  equipment  from  United 
States  manufacturers. 

Under  existing  law  these  sorts  of  deals 
appear  to  be  prohibited  by  the  Buy  Amer- 
ican Act  which  ordinarily  requires  goods  to 
be  used  by  the  Armed  Forces  to  be  acquired 
domestically  unless  there  are  overriding  cost 
or  quality  considerations,  or  other  over- 
riding public  Interest  considerations.  Other 
procurement  laws  and  regulations  require 
competitive  procurements.  Section  802 
would,  however,  amend  existing  law  to  grant 
to  the  Secretary  a  per  se  "public  interest" 
waiver  of  the  Buy  American  Act  to  acquire 
foreign  goods  If  he  could  assert  that 
such  a  purchase  somehow  fostered  NATO 
"standardization". 

Further.  Section  803  encourages  him  to 
enter  Into  "cooperative  arrangements"  with 
members  of  NATO  and  establishes  as  na- 
tional policy  the  conclusion  that  NATO 
standardization  Is  more  Important  than 
"potential  economic  hardship  to  parties  to 
such  agreements"  and  that  this  policy  Is  a 
"two  way  street".  This  proposed  statutory 
language,  coupled  with  the  report  language, 
would  seem  to  mandate  that  the  Secretary 
actively  pursue  such  package  deals,  and 
Ignore  the  policy  expressed  In  the  Buy 
American  Act,  and  similarly  Ignore  the  awl- 
verse  Impact  these  sharing  agreements  In- 
evitably win  have  on  U.S.  manufacturers  who 
might  otherwise  have  won  the  right  to  sup- 
ply the  goods  via  objective  competition.  The 
domestic  manufacturers  may  be  effectively 
frozen  out  for  the  greater  good  of  NATO 
cooperation. 

Unstated  in  the  bill  or  the  report  is  that 
the  "potential  economic  hardship  to  parties 
to  such   agreements"  would   likely   be  most 


acutely  felt  by  the  United  States,  or  that 
It  may  be  fundamentally  unfair  to  freeze  out 
many  of  our  manufacturers  In  the  Interest 
of  giving  other  of  our  manutacturers  a 
wider,   worldwide   market. 

In  making  these  observations  we  do  have 
a  particular  situation  In  mind.  The  Com- 
mittee report  on  page  167  alludes  to  the 
decision  by  a  number  of  NATO  nations  to 
purchase  the  US.  made  F-16  fighter  aircraft 
and  the  .Army's  decision  to  purchase  a  Bel- 
gian made  armored  tank  machine  gun.  No 
direct  connection  between  the  two  decisions 
is  mentioned  in  the  report,  but  these  actions 
are  cited  approvingly  as  Instances  where 
"standardization"   has   been   fostered. 

We  believe  there  was  a  direct  connection 
between  the  two  decisions,  that  they  were 
part  of  a  "quid  pro  quo"  agreement  entered 
into  about  June  of  1975  between  then  Sec- 
retary Schleslnger  and  Belgian  officials  In 
which  the  Secretary  s  representation  that 
the  Belgian  gun  would  ultimately  be  chosen 
by  the  Army,  rather  than  a  competing  Amer- 
ican made  gun.  served  as  an  Inducement  for 
Belglums  converse  promise  to  buy  the  P-ie 
aircraft  manufactured  In  the  United  States. 

The  American  made  gun,  manufactured  by 
Maremont  Corporation,  a  Chicago  based 
company  with  Its  principal  factory  In  Saco, 
Maine,  had  prior  to  June  of  1975  been  rec- 
ommended for  purchase  by  the  Army  Armor 
Command.  Subsequent  to  the  alleged  F-ie 
deal,  an  ostensible  competition  was  held 
between  the  Belgian  and  American  guns, 
after  which  the  Army  declared  the  Belgian 
gun  to  be  the  winner. 

On  May  19.  1976.  we.  along  with  other 
members  of  the  Maine  Congressional  Dele- 
gation, Congressmen  William  S.  Cohen  and 
David  P.  Emery,  joined  Maremont  In  filing 
suit  In  US  District  Court  for  the  District 
of  Columbia  alleging  that  there  was  such 
a  deal,  that  the  subsequent  competition  was 
not  conducted  according  to  the  relevant 
statutes  and  regulations,  and  was  preor- 
dained to  determine  the  Belgian  gun  the 
winner  The  suit  asks  that  Secretary  Rums- 
feld and  Secretary  Hoffman  be  enjoined  from 
carrying  out  the  agreement  pending  resolu- 
tion of  a  contract  protest  filed  with  the 
Comptroller  General  by  Maremont  Corpora- 
tion, and  thereafter  be  permanently  en- 
Joined. 

We  believe  that  the  courtroom  Is  the  ap- 
propriate forum  to  settle  the  factual  dispute 
we  have  with  the  Army  and  the  Department 
of  Defense,  and  do  not  ask  our  colleagues 
to  make  any  determinations  regarding  this 
particular  situation. 

But  we  do  believe  that  as  a  matter  of 
national  policy  Congress  should  be  made 
aware  of  any  proposed  agreements  between 
the  Secretary  of  Defense  and  officials  of 
NATXD  nations  which  Involve  any  sort  of 
"quid  pro  quo  "  before  such  an  agreement  Is 
finally  entered  Into.  In  this  way.  Congress 
can  participate  directly  In  the  weighing  of 
standardization  goals  and  domestic  econom- 
ic Impact,  and  will  thereby  be  able  to  con- 
sider with  full  knowledge  future  legislation 
dealing  with  authorizations  or  appropria- 
tions for  procurement  of  weapons. 

We  believe  further  that  the  goals  of  "stand- 
ardization" and  "Interoperability"  ought  to 
be  defined  with  much  greater  precision  than 
Is  now  present  In  Sections  802  and  803  of 
this  proposed  legislation,  and  the  blanket 
waiver  of  the  Buy  American  Act  contained 
therein  ought  to  be  substantially  tightened 
up. 

Our  own  exfjerlence  again  sheds  light  on 
the  dangers  of  potential  for  abuse  without 
stricter  definition.  The  version  of  the  Belgian 
gun,  MAO  58,  proposed  to  be  Installed  In  the 
US.  M60A3  tank  Is  subsUntlaUy  different 
from  the  versions  of  the  MAO  58  utilized  by 
Belgium,  Holland,  and  Great  Britain,  and 
the  two  versions  cannot  be  substituted   for 
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one  another  without  major  modification. 
Further,  the  Maremont  tank  gun  possesses 
the  characteristic  of  a  high  degree  of  parts 
Interchangeablllty  with  the  standard  M60 
Infantry  machine  gun  and  consequently 
would  result  In  positive  economies  of  scale 
In  the  area  of  parts  supply. 

We  believe  standardization  ought  to  be 
defined  In  terms  of  ready  substitution  of  one 
nation's  equipment  for  another,  or  In  terms 
of  overall  economies  of  scale,  but  should  in 
no  event  be  left  open. 

We  shall  be  offering  amendments  directed 
at  these  objectives  and  solicit  your  support. 
Amendment  No.  1665  Is  already  available.  If 
you  have  any  questions  or  would  like  to 
cosponsor  our  effort,  please  contact  us  di- 
rectly or  have  your  staff  call  either  John 
Doyle  nt  extension  42523,  or  Jim  Case  at 
46344. 

Sincerely, 

WrixiAM  D    Hathaway, 

V.S.  Senator. 
Edmund  S.  Muskie, 

V.S.  Senator. 

Mr.  STENNIS  Mr.  President,  I  had 
hoped  the  floor  leader  could  be  here,  and 
I  think  he  will  be  liere  in  a  few  min- 
utes. Will  the  Senator  be  ready  on  one 
of  his  amendments  tomorrow  should  we 
get  to  this  bill? 

Mr.  HATHAWAY.  I  assume  that  Sen- 
ator Culver  will  be  back  tomorrow. 

Mr  NUNN.  My  under.standing  i-s  Sen- 
ator Culver  will  not  be  back  until  Wed- 
nesday morning. 

Mr.  HATHAWAY.  Then  I  would  hope 
we  could  wuu  until  Wednesday  morn- 
ing. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  It  is  nice  to  accom- 
modate everyone  we  can  and  we  wish 
to  go  as  far  as  we  can  in  that  field,  but 
really  we  have  thi.s  bill  set  and  we  have 
already  started  moving  on  amendments. 
Could  the  Senator  call  him':'  I  am  not 
thinking  about  taking  it  up  now. 

Mr.  HATHAWAY.  I  want  to  protect 
whatever  interest  Senator  Culver  might 
have.  I  say  to  the  chairman  that  we  are 
already  in  the  negotiating  .stage  this 
afternoon  and  maybe  we  ran  reach  Sen- 
ator Culver  by  ttleplione. 

Mr.  NUNN  Let  me  ask  the  chairman. 
The  reason  for  deferring  until  Senator 
Culver  arrives  is  that  Senator  Culver, 
according  to  my  understanding,  would 
be  against  the  Hathaway  amendment. 
The  Hathaway  amendment  would  undo 
a  good  many  of  the  things  Senator  Cul- 
ver has  been  working  on  in  our  commit- 
tee, particularly  in  standardization.  A 
couple  Culver  amendments  are  in  the 
bill.  So  these  amendment.';  are  going  in 
the  opposite  direction,  and  that  i.^  the 
rea.son  I  think  Senator  Hathaway  Ls 
really  deferring  to  Senator  Culvek  and 
being  courteous  to  him  in  waiting  until 
he  comes  back,  because  I  know  he  would 
be  interested  in  probably  opposing  this 
amendment. 

Mr.  STENNIS  Responding.  I  think 
that  we  ought  t-o  try  mighty  hard  to 
work  out  .something  here  regardless  of 
who  it  Ls  or  which  side  that  they  are  on. 
That  is  the  only  way  we  can  debate  the 
amendment';   and   dispose  of   them 

Mr  BARTLETT.  Mr  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  STENNIS,  Yes:  may  I  just  finish 
this^  I  will  take  the  liberty  of  calling 
Senator  Culver  if  I  may  and  talk  to  him 
about  what  his  possibilities  are. 


Let  me  repeat,  too,  that  there  are  a 
number  of  other  amendments  that  have 
beeri  filed,  and  I  want  the  acting  major- 
ity leader  to  come  in  and  advise  what 
the  situation  Ls  and  what  will  be  the 
situation  on  this  bill  tomorrow.  I  re- 
quest then,  if  he  is  going  to  put  it  up  at 
all  tomorrow,  that  we  all  join  hands 
legally  legislativewise  and  try  to  get 
together  and  dLspose  of  the  amendments. 

Yes.  I  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Ok- 
lahoma. I  beheve  the  Senator  has  an 
amendment  of  hLs  own  he  wishes  to 
take  up  now, 

Mr,  BARTI.ETT.  Yes.  I  shall  do  that, 
Mr.  President,  if  I  am  recognized. 

Mr,  STENNIS.  II  is  on  his  time  then. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Tlie  Sen- 
ator from  Oklahoma  Ls  recognized. 

Mr,  BARTLETT,  Mr,  President.  I  have 
an  amendment  at  the  desk  and  ask  for 
its  immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER,  Tlie 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  assistant  legLslative  clerk  read 
as  follows : 

The  Senator  from  Oklahoma  (Mr  Bart- 
LETTi  proposes  an  amendment.  Insert  at  the 
appropriate  place  In  the  bill  the  following 
new  section : 

The  Act  of  November  24.  1975  Public  Law 
92-172  (85  Stat,  491.1,  Is  amended  by  strU-lng 
out  "1976"  and  Inserting  "1977"  In  lieu 
Thereof. 

Mr,  BARTLETT.  Mr,  President,  this 
amendment  would  provide  a  1-year  ex- 
tension for  Public  Law  92-172  and  the 
extension  would  be  effective  until  June 
30.  1977, 

Public  Law  92-172  authorized  until 
June  30,  1976.  financial  assistance,  in 
the  form  of  a  stipend,  to  mem.bers  of  the 
Marine  Corps  platoon  leader  commis- 
sioning program  in  order  to  procure  re- 
quired future  Marine  Corps  ofijcers.  The 
law  was  enacted  for  a  period  of  4  years  in 
order  to  allow  for  a  period  of  evaluation 
for  determining  what  results  would  be 
obtained  from  the  financial  assL^tance 
program,  and  to  ascertain  how  necessary 
it  would  be  for  future  Marine  officer 
procurement. 

The  Marine  Corps  considers  it  es.'-en- 
tial  to  its  oflicer  recruitment,  particularly 
in  an  all-volunteer  era.  that  the  sub- 
sistence pro-vision  for  the  platoon  leader 
commLssioning  program  members  be 
continued.  The  Department  of  Defense 
has  submitted  a  legislative  pioposal  to 
Congress  which  would  provide  for  an  ex- 
tension for  this  program  and.  in  fact, 
would  exte'nd  tlie  program  to  the  other 
branches  of  the  armed  services.  However. 
tins  new  propo.sal  must  have  hearings  in 
order  to  effectively  probe  into  the  mat- 
ter, and  neither  the  Senate  nor  the 
House  Armed  Services  Committees' 
timetables  will  allow  for  hearings  prior 
to  June  30, 

This  amendment  does  not  ask  for  ad- 
ditional money,  because  the  program  is 
included  in  thLs  year's  budget.  The 
amendment  is  needed  to  effect  the  ex- 
tension, and  I  hope  that  the  distin- 
guished chairman  will  accept  it. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  on  the 
time  of  the  opposition  to  the  amendment, 
as  I  understand,  this  amendment  wotild 
simply  reenact  the  present  law,  and  it  is 


considered  temporary  even  then,  and  is 
dependent  on  hearings  on  a  broader  re- 
lated question:   is  that  correct? 

Mr.  BARTLETT   That  is  correct. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  wish  the  Senator  from 
Georgia  will  say  a  word,  since  it  relates 
to  personnel,  and  we  will  understand 
what  he  tJiinks  about  the  amendment. 

Mr,  NUNN,  Mr.  President  I  have  talked 
with  Llie  Senator  Irom  Oklahoma  about 
tia^  amendment,  I  think  it  is  a  good 
amendment.  The  money  i&  already  m  the 
budget  lor  the  amendment  Ba.sed  on  a 
rather  hasty  study  of  this  matter,  it  ap- 
pears to  the  Senator  from  Georgia  that 
this  is  perhaps  the  most  coti -effective 
method  of  the  military  serMces  obtam- 
ing  oflQcers.  and  in  fact,  it  cost;  less  than 
eitlier,  of  course,  the  academies,  or 
ROTC.  ThLs  is  a  cost-effective  mecha- 
nism. The  Marine  Corps  is  the  only 
-service  right  now  that  tises  this  program, 
but  there  is  a  proposal  the  Department 
of  Defense  is  interested  m  to  have  the 
other  services  enter  into  this  kind  of  offi- 
cer-training program  because  of  the  cost 
tradeoff  and  the  effectiveness  of  this  pro- 
gram. 

The  Senator  from  Oklahoma  has  pro- 
posed a  good  amendment,  and  I  agree 
with  that  amendment. 

Mr.  BARTLETT,  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Georgia  and  also 
tlie  comments  from  the  distinguished 
chairman. 

Mr.  STENNIS,  Mr,  President  we  ha\-e 
had  some  discussion  with  other  members 
of  the  committee  who  favor  this  amend- 
ment, and  if  it  had  been  submitted.  I 
think  it  would  have  been  agreed  to  unan- 
imously, tmder  those  conditions. 

I  support  the  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senator  from  Oklahoma, 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER,  The  bill 
is  open  to  further  amendment 

Mr,  STENT«fIS,  Mr,  President,  a  num- 
ber of  new  amendments  have  been  filed. 
We  are  looking  tliem  over.  Senator 
Hathaway  is  the  author  of  several 
amendments  which  state  the  same  prob- 
lem in  a  different  way. 

We  are  ready  to  take  up  such  amend- 
micnts  as  the  authors  may  wish  to  bnng 
up.  If  this  does  not  result  in  any  action, 
we  will  be  compelled  to  ask  that  the  Sen- 
ate set  them  up  m  some  order  so  that 
we  will  have  an  idea  as  to  when  they  will 
be  coming  up.  The  better  we  can  do  thLs, 
the  closer  we  will  be  to  completing  action 
on  the  bill.  So  I  ask  that  the  Senator 
from  West  Virginia  be  notified  that  he 
is  needed  in  the  Chamber. 

Mr,  President,  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Arizona, 


THE  HONOR  CODE  AT  WTST  POINT 

Mr.  GOLDWATER,  Mr,  President,  we 
are  m  another  of  those  periods  when  we 
have  experienced  dishonesty  and  cheat- 
ing at  one  of  our  militar>-  academies,  and 
it  is  proving  to  be  a  field  day  for  the 
press.  Headlines  in  this  morning's  Post, 
which  I  m.ust  say  ver>'  thoroughly  a.ialyze 
the  situation  at  West  Point,  are  indica- 
tive of  what  I  think  we  can  expect  in 
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Congress — demands    for    investigations, 
and  so  forth. 

I  had  a  lengthy  dLscusslon  the  other 
day  with  a  young  lady  on  the  subject  of 
the  honor  code  at  the  academies.  I  am 
not  a  graduate  of  any  of  the  academies, 
but  I  have  been  very  close  to  graduates 
I  have  served  with  them  and  served  un- 
der them.  I  believe  that  one  of  the  most 
redeeming  features  of  the  academies  is 
the  honor  code — not  that  it  Is  unique, 
because  I  think  most  colleges  in  America 
follow  it. 

There  is  always  a  demand  for  investi- 
gation in  these  cases:  and  if  one  Ls  Justi- 
fied and  the  superintendent  wants  to  pro- 
ceed with  it.  I  am  sure  there  will  be  no 
objection  from  Congress.  I  have  been 
thinking  about  this,  because  in  the  past 
we  have  not  been  plagued  by  the  amount 
of  cheating — if  one  wishes  to  call  it 
that — that  we  seem  to  And  now,  not  only 
in  the  academies,  but  also  in  colleges 
across  the  country. 

While  I  come  to  this  conclusion,  not 
as  a  final  one.  but  certainly  as  one  that 
should  be  looked  into,  I  think  the  prob- 
lem rests  in  the  high  schools  of  our  coun- 
try which  have  now  come  under  Federal 
aid  to  education.  For  years,  on  the  floor 
of  the  Senate,  I  fo'ight  Federal  aid  for 
education,  and  I  was  accused  of  being 
against  education,  which  Is  a  normal  re- 
action. However,  I  pointed  out  that  the 
minute  we  allow  our  schools  and  homes 
to  be  operated  by  people  in  Washington, 
the  quality  of  education  would  go  down. 

I  think  I  can  mnke  this  statement 
without  fear  of  being  challenged  suc- 
cessfully: since  the  advent  of  Federal  aid 
to  education  in  this  country,  the  quality 
of  hiph  school  graduates  has  deteriorated 
very  rapidly  and  comnlf»t?ly.  I  think  this 
is  one  of  the  problems  that  these  young 
men  find  when  they  get  to  the  academies. 
Mind  vou,  our  military  academies  offer 
probpbly  as  good  an  education  as  can 
be  rcc'lved  In  any  univcrrity  in  the  coun- 
try-, barring  perhaps  one  or  two. 

All  of  us  here  have  the  right  to  appoint 
cadets  to  the  various  academies,  and  we 
all  use  different  me.'.ns  of  appointment, 
but  they  are  fairly  standard:  take  the 
civil  service-  exam.  Lay  the  stress  on  Eng- 
lish and  arithmetic.  After  you  have  taken 
enough  civil  service  exams,  you  can  pass 
the  one  that  really  counts,  when  you 
wr.nt  to  go  to  the  academy. 

Tlie  trouble  with  the  poor  education 
provided  by  Federal  education  is  that  the 
standards  of  education  of  our  tpp  uni- 
versities, including  the  military  acad- 
emies, has  not  gone  down:  the  courses 
are  still  tough,  Just  as  tough  bs  they 
always  have  been.  The  entire  llfefit  these 
academies  is  tough.  Just  as  toufjh  as  it 
ever  has  been.  There  is  a  great  demand 
put  on  the  young  men — and  jtiow  oc- 
casionally the  young  women — attending 
these  academies,  and  it  is  becon^lng  very 
diCQcult  for  the  person  not  well  trained 
in  high  school  to,  as  we  say/  cut  the 
mustard  in  one  of  these  academies.  Yet. 
the  determination  to  get  through  the 
academy  is  great.  The  desire  on  the  part 
of  the  great  majority  of  youijg  people 
In  these  academies  is  to  be  comn|Lssloned. 
and  the  preat  majority  of  ther^  want  to 
serve  in  that  particular  bran<fi  of  the 
service  throughout  their  lives. 


So  whiie  this  came  to  me  merely  in  try- 
ing to  reason  out  why  we  have  liad  this 
rash  of  increases  in  cheatlnp  at  the 
military  academies,  I  have  to  think  of 
the  State  universities  in  this  country 
that  provide  courses  in  reading  and  writ- 
ing and  arithmetic  for  high  school 
graduates. 

I  believe  that  the  fact  that  young  men 
or  women  going  into  high  school  or  gram- 
mar school  are  going  to  graduate  with 
their  class,  no  matter  how  dumb  they  are, 
also  has  contributed  to  the  situation.  In 
other  words,  we  are  producing  people  in 
the  elementary  schools  of  our  country 
who  are  not  equipped  to  go  to  college. 
When  they  get  to  a  college,  such  as  a 
mllltarj'  academy,  and  they  find  the 
courses  are  tough  and  their  desire  to 
graduate  is  great,  the  tendency,  although 
not  pardonable,  is  to  lean  toward  cheat- 
ing a  little  in  order  to  get  through.  I  hope 
I  am  wrong,  but  I  think  I  am  right. 

In  talking  with  college  presidents 
across  this  country,  they  have  been  be- 
moaning the  quality  of  men  and  women 
sent  them  by  the  high  schools  for  many 
years,  and  I  lay  It  right  at  the  door  of 
Federal  aid  to  education.  From  Wash- 
ington, you  cannot  control  the  schools  in 
Phoenix,  Ariz.,  2,000  miles  away.  They 
cannot  even  do  a  good  Job  controlling 
them  right  here  in  Washington.  DC 

I  hope  that  if  a  study  is  made  of  this 
rash  of  cheating  currently  being  ex- 
perienced at  West  Point,  someone  knowl- 
edgeable enough  of  some  group  knowl- 
edgeable enough  will  Include  in  the  study 
the  quality  of  lack  of  quality  of  our  high 
.school  graduates. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President.  I  was 
concerned  about  this  matter  at  West 
Point  when  I  read  about  it.  I  telephoned 
the  superintendent,  as  chairman  of  the 
committee,  and  told  him  that  as  I  saw  It, 
there  wa-s  cross-fire  as  to  what  was  go- 
ing to  be  done,  that  we  were  concerned 
about  it,  and  that  my  idea  was  that  any- 
thing less  than  a  full-scale.  In-depth  ex- 
posure and  disposition  of  this  matter 
would  boomerang  on  the  academy.  He 
readily  agreed  and  assured  me  that,  for 
his  part,  it  would  have  the  fullest  consid- 
eration and  that  there  would  be  an  in- 
depth  weighing  of  all  the  elements  in- 
volved. 

I  know  the  superintendent  person- 
ally, and  I  have  great  confidence  that  he 
will  do  that.  However,  I  believe  that  if  we 
are  going  to  have  the  honor  system,  we 
should  have  it.  If  we  admit  that  we  can- 
not have  it,  we  should  do  that. 

Mr  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President,  I 
am  glad  that  the  chairman  has  taken 
that  step,  I.  too.  know  the  Superintend- 
ent very  well.  I  served  on  tiie  Board  of 
Visitors  .several  times  at  West  Point, 

I  believe  that  the  honor  code  Is  one  of 
the  best  parts  of  the  entire  school  system. 
If  the  mistake  is  being  made  before  the 
young  man  gets  to  the  Academy,  let  us 
find  out  about  it  and  let  us  rhango  a  few 
thinps  around  Wa.shingtcn,  DC.  to 
make  the  cadets  better  as  they  go  In. 
Mr.  STENNIS.  Very  well. 


havmg  arrived,  the  Senate  will  now  pro- 
ceed to  executive  session  and  will  debate 
for  30  minutes,  then  proceed  to  vote  on 
the  confirmation  of  the  nomination  of 
Mr.  S  John  Bylngton,  of  Virginia,  to  be 
a  Commissioner  of  the  Consimier  Prod- 
uct Safety  Commission,  which  the  clerk 
will  state. 


EXECUTIVE  SESSION 

The    PRESIDING    OFFICER.    Under 
the  previous  order,  the  hour  of  3:30  p.m. 


CONSUMER    PRODUCT    SAFETY 
COMMISSION 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  the 
nomination  of  S  John  Bylngton  to  be  a 
Commissioner  of  the  Consumer  Product 
Safety  Commission. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President.  I 
understand  the  situation  •  nder  the  pre- 
vious order  Ls  that  there  '  '1  be  15  min- 
utes allotted  to  thLs  side  a/  ''  15  minutes 
to  the  acting  minority  leac.  i. 

The  PRESDING  OFFICER.  Tlie 
Senator  is  correct. 

Mr.  MAGNUSOr  Mr..  President, 
every  time  we  talk  to  our  people  back 
home,  we  hear  the  same  complaint: 

Where  do  you  get  these  bureaucrats?  Why 
cannot  Government  find  bi'tt  r  people  who 
wUl  carry  but  the  laws  the  way  Congress 
wrote  them? 

The  American  people  are  not  asking 
for  an  end  to  .sound  health  and  safety 
regulations.  Thev  know  that  only  Gov- 
ernment can  provide  stanc^ards  of  the 
marketplace  to  protect  them  against  hid- 
den electrical  and  chemical  hazards  that 
no  Individual  consumer  cai   foresee. 

But  they  seem  to  have  litl'-?  faith  that 
the  people  charged  with  the  responsi- 
bility for  setting  standards  and  Imple- 
menting them  are  really  dedicated  to 
their  Job. 

FYom  what  we  on  the  Committee  on 
Commerce  have  been  able  to  determine, 
John  Bylngton  is  not  a  bad  fellow:  he 
has  done  some  useful  things  working  for 
Mrs.  Knauer  on  constimer  "Hlucatlon. 

But  frankly,  consumer  leaders  from 
around  the  country  Just  do  not  have  the 
confidence  that  John  Bylngton  has  the 
determination  to  press  on  with  one  of  the 
tougliest  Jobs  in  the  Giovernment.  They 
do  not  believe  he  can  unify  a  commission 
which  is  undergoing  rough  yillng;  that 
he  has  the  will  and  convict?  n  to  with- 
stand the  a.ssault  on  consumer  .safety 
regulation  confronting  the  Commission. 

After  hearing  Mr.  Bylngton  on  the 
stand,  after  reviewing  the  ■•  iestlons  he 
.submitted  to  the  committee  after  talk- 
ing with  him  in  person,  the  members  of 
our  rorrmittee  unanimously  vot<^  not  to 
recommend  Mr.  Bylngton  to  the  Senate 
for  confirmation  for  the  7-year  term  for 
which  he  was  nominated. 

That  was  a  sound  decision. 

It  was  a  decision  in  keeping  with  the 
Commerce  Committee's  deepening  com- 
mitment to  upgrade  the  quality  of  regu- 
lators. 

It  was  a  bipartisan  decision. 

Today  we  are  asked  to  confirm  John 
Bylngton  for  2'^  years  with  the  knowl- 
edge that  he  will  be  Chairman  during 
tliat  period. 

No  one  has  yet  t>een  able  to  explpin  to 
me  how  he  can  be  unqualified  to  serve 
as   Commissioner   for    7   years   but   be 


qualified  to  serve  as  Chairman  of  the 
CommLssion  for  2 '2  years. 

Mr.  President,  Inasmuch  as  the  hear- 
ings were  conducted  mainly  by  the  Sen- 
ator from  Utah — he  will  be  here  in  5 
minutes — I  suggest  the  absence  of  a 
quorum  until  the  Senator  from  Utah  can 
get  here. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
obtectloii.  It  Ls  .so  ordered. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN  If  It  Is  all  right  with 
the  dLstlnguished  Senator  from  Wash- 
ington. I  shall  go  ahead  and  when  the 
Senator  fron  Utah  gets  here,  I  shall 
yield  time. 

Mr.  MAG  JSON.  That  is  agreeable 
to  me. 

Mr.  GRU.  N.  I  yield  myself  such  time 
as  I  may  require. 

Mr.  Presic'  nt,  I  rise  to  indicate  my 
strong  support  for  the  nomination  of 
John  Bylngton  to  be  a  Commissioner  of 
the  Consumer  Product  Safety  Commis- 
sion. 

In  my  Judgment,  John  Bylngton  clear- 
ly has  the  •  xperlence  In  consumer  af- 
fairs and  the  administrative  ability  to 
serve  on  this  Important  agency — an 
agency  entrusted  with  the  responsibility 
of  safeguarding  the  products  all  of  us 
use  as  consumers. 

For  the  past  2  years,  he  has  been 
Deputy  Dlr-  tor  of  HEW's  Office  of  Con- 
sumer Afifa  s  and  at  tiie  same  time  he 
has  served  as  Deputy  Special  Assistant 
to  the  President,  ably  a.ssL«ting  Virginia 
Knauer  in  development  and  implemen- 
tation of  administration  policies  and 
programs  in  the  consumer  area 

His  appointment  to  that  important 
position  was  in  recognition  of  the  out- 
standing work  he  had  done  for  the  Com- 
merce Depp rtment— first,  a.s  director  of 
its  district  office  at  Detroit,  and  subse- 
quently, as  Deputy  Director  and  National 
Export  Marketing  Director  for  the  Office 
of  Field  Operations  in  Washington. 

Mrs.  Knauer,  of  course,  strongly  sup- 
ports this  nomination  and.  in  a  letter  to 
the  Wash'  'ton  Post,  which  hud  editori- 
ally critic,  d  the  nomination,  slie  em- 
phasized Mr.  Byingtons  experience  and 
commitment  to  consum.er  affairs.  Read- 
ing from  h'  r  letter  as  it  appeared  in  the 
Post,  I  quot    as  follows : 

I  unabash  Uy  state  that  S.  John  Bylngton. 
my  Deputy  during  the  past  two  years.  Is  one 
of  the  brightest,  most  dedicated  and  con- 
cerned young  men  I  have  ever  met  He  Ls  an 
untiring  worker  as  well  as  an  extraordinary 
administrator  and  an  Inspiring  leader.  In  the 
Office  of  Consumer  Affairs,  he  has  effectively 
utilized  management  by  objective  theory 
within  a  participatory  management  system. 
This  has  worked  well  In  attracting  and  stim- 
ulating highly  competent  people  to  achieve 
outstanding  results,  including  over  60  sub- 
stantive comments  on  regulatory  matters. 
There  have  aLso  been  numerous  changes  ef- 
fected and  new  Initiatives  Implemented  at 
OCA  as  a  direct  result  of  Mr  Bylngton 's  pres- 
ence and  leadership. 

I  a.«;k  tinrmimous  consent,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, that  the  full  t«xt  of  Mrs.  Knauer's 
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letter  to  the  Washington  Post  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follow-s: 

The  Wkfte  HorsE, 
V,'ash\ngton.  DC.  March  22, 1976. 
Mr.  Benjamin  C  Bradlee, 
Eiecutive  Editor,  the  Washington  Post, 
Wculiington,  DC. 

Dear  Mr.  Bradlee;  My  delay  in  responding 
to  your  edltoria;  on  S.  John  Bylngton  s  nom- 
ination by  Pre.sident  Ford  to  chair  the  Con- 
sumer Product  Safety  Commission  i.s  due  to 
my  being  In  Philadelphia  because  of  my  hus- 
band's inne.ss  and  recent  death.  However, 
now  that  I  am  back  I  cannot  let  your  unwar- 
ranted insinuations  against  Mr.  Bylngt^jn  go 
unanswered. 

First  of  all  you  are  correct  in  your  concern 
that  the  Immediate  future  is  a  critical  period 
for  the  CPSC.  In  f.ict.  I  believe  that  the 
agency  Is  In  much  worse  condition  than  •  ou 
Indicate.  I'm  told  that  staff  morale  is  terrible 
and  the  administrative  process  has  broken 
down.  As  to  Its  substantive  succe.sses — about 
which  you  say  "CPSC  has  been  diligent  in  a 
number  of  areas  " — I  recommend  you  read 
Senator  Proxmlre's  release  of  February  16. 
As  you  know.  Senator  Proxmlre  chairs 
CPSC's  budget  committee  and  his  release 
was  Issued  Immediately  prior  to  the  CPSC 
budget  hearings.  I  quote:  In  the  next  two 
days.  I  Intend  to  find  out  why  the  Commis- 
sion needs  $41.1  million  to  continue  Its  bat- 
tery of  unproductive  programs  that  do  little 
tc  protect  the  consumer." 

It  was  with  this  situation  at  CPSC  In  mind 
that  I  strongly  recommended  to  the  Presi- 
dent that  he  appoint  S.  John  Bylngton  as 
Chairman. 

I  agree  with  your  editorial  request  that 
Mr.  Bylngton  be  judged  on  his  capabilities 
and  credentials.  I  believe  that  If  the  Senate 
Commerce  Committee  makes  Its  decision 
based  on  his  edvication.  experience,  commit- 
ment to  public  service,  appreciation  for  the 
regulatory  process,  consumer  sensitivity  and 
record  of  achievements  as  a  pharmacist,  trial 
and  corporate  lawyer,  and  dedicated  public 
servant,  Mr  Byington  wlU  be  overwhelmingly 
confirmed. 

It  is  with  this  in  mind  that  I  unabashedly 
state  that  S.  John  Bylngton,  my  Depuiy  dur- 
ing the  past  two  years.  Is  one  of  the  bright- 
est, most  dedicated  and  concerned  young 
men  I  have  ever  met  He  Is  an  untiring 
worker  as  well  as  an  extraordinary  adminis- 
trator and  an  inspiring  leader.  In  the  Office 
of  Consumer  Ailalrs,  he  has  effectively  uti- 
lized management  by  objective  theory  within 
a  participatory  management  system.  This  has 
worked  well  in  attracting  and  stimulating 
highly  competent  people  to  achieve  outstand- 
ing results.  Including  over  60  substantive 
comments  on  regulatxary  matters.  Tliere  have 
al.so  been  numerous  changes  effected  and  new 
initiatives  implemented  at  OCA  as  a  direct 
result  of  Mr.  Bylngton's  presence  and  leader- 
ship. 

If  John  Bylngton  Is  confirmed,  and  I  am 
confident  that  he  will  be.  I  assure  you  and 
all  of  your  readers  that  CPSC  will  "move  for- 
ward to  act  with  the  kind  of  strength  and 
fairness  needed."  He  would  build  the  type  of 
dynamic  substantive,  consumer  safety  sen- 
sitive team  that  would  never  allow  CPSC  "to 
bog  down  to  become  one  more  worn  out  and 
easily  tamed  regulator." 

I  truly  believe  that  John  Byington  is  the 
perfect  prescription  for  CPSC.  He  can  and 
would  restore  its  operational  health  and  sub- 
stantive initiatives  and  develop  It  Into  the 
dynamic  and  vigorous  regulatory  agency  In- 
tended by  Congress. 
Sincerely, 

Virginia  H.  Knauer, 
Special   Assistant    to    the    President    for 
Consumer  Affairs. 


Mr.  GRIFFIN.  There  has  been  some 
opposition  to  this  nomination,  and  it  has 
received  some  publicity,  but  Mr.  Bylng- 
ton's nomination  has  been  endorsed  by  a 
number  of  well-recognized  consumer 
representatives  and  organizations.  These 
include  Mr.  George  E.  Myers,  the  im- 
mediate past  president  of  the  Consumer 
Federation  of  America,  who  has  written 
a  letter  to  the  committee  endorsing  this 
r.omination. 

Another  individual  m  the  area  of  con- 
sumer affairs  who  endorses  this  nomi- 
nation and  supports  it  is  Mr.  Theodore 
J.  Jacobs,  former  executive  director  of 
Ralph  Nader's  Center  for  the  Study  of 
Responsive  Law.  In  addition,  support  for 
this  nomination  has  come  from  Rev. 
Leon  H.  Sullivan,  founder  and  chairman 
of  the  Opportunities  Industrialization 
Centers,  often  referred  to  as  OIC.  and 
Mr.  Herbert  Simmons,  Jr..  administra- 
tive director  of  the  National  Consumers 
Information  Center. 

I  only  recite  these,  although  there  are 
many  others  who  support  the  nomina- 
tion, to  illustrate  the  broad  support  Mr. 
Byington  has  received  from  people  who 
have  had  not  only  considerable  experi- 
ence but  considerable  prominence  m  the 
area  of  consumer  affairs.  It  has  been, 
if  not  suggested,  perhaps  implied,  in 
some  instances  that  Mr.  Byington  did  not 
have  adequate  sensitivity  to  the  matter 
of  consumer  affairs,  or  that  he  did  not 
have  sufficient  support  by  consumer 
groups.  It  seems  to  me  that  Mr.  Bying- 
ton's  experience  and  the  support  of  con- 
sumer advocates  for  his  nomination  re- 
futes that  argument. 

In  urging  John  Byington's  confirma- 
tion, Mr.  Simmons,  who.  as  I  indicated. 
Is  administrative  director  of  the  Na- 
tional Consumer  Information  Center, 
said  in  his  letter  to  the  committ-ee; 

The  National  Consumer  Information  Cen- 
ter is  a  consumer  protection  agency  which 
represents  the  interest  of  the  ;ow  income 
consumers  throughout  the  United  States.  In 
workiiig  on  behalf  of  our  constituency,  we 
have  had  to  call  upon  the  aid  and  assist- 
ance of  Mr  Byington  o:i  many  occasions  We 
have  always  found  him  ready  and  willing 
to  tackle  the  complex  problems  of  the  con- 
sumer movement.  I  personally  have  had  the 
pleasure  of  knowing  and  working  with  Mr. 
Byington  for  several  years.  I  have  always 
found  him  to  be  a  man  of  great  integrity 
and  deeply  committed  to  improving  the 
qiality   of  life  for  .'America's  poor. 

Mr,  President.  I  ask  unammous  con- 
sent that  the  full  text  of  that  letter  and 
copies  of  several  other  letters,  indicating 
support  for  Mr.  Byington's  nomination 
from  people  prominent  in  the  consumer 
movement,  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letters 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

jAN-rART  21,  1976. 
Hon   Warren  C   MAGNrsoN. 
U.S.  Senate 

Chairman,  Seriate  Commerce  Committee. 
Wa-'hington,  DC. 

Dear  Senator  Magvcson:  The  nomination 
of  John  S,  Bylngton  for  the  chairmanship  of 
the  Product  Safety  Commission  has  been 
brought  to  our  attention  and  it  is  with  great 
pleasure  that  we  write  thlB  letter  tn  support 
of  his  confirmation 

As  you  may  know,  the  National  Consumer 
Information    Center   Is   a   consumer   protec- 
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tlon  agency  which  represents  the  Interest  of 
the  low  Income  consumers  thttJughout  the 
United  States.  In  working  on  tlehalf  of  our 
const Itviency  we  have  had  to  ofcll  upwn  the 
aid  and  assistance  of  Mr  Bylngton  on  many 
occasions.  We  have  always  fouQd  him  ready 
and  willing  to  tackle  the  complex  problems 
of  the  consumer  movement. 

I  personally  have  had  the  pleasure  of 
knowing  and  working  with  Mr.  Bylngton  for 
several  years.  I  have  always  fouSd  him  to  be 
a  man  of  great  Integrity  and  deeply  com- 
mitted to  Improving  the  qualltly  of  life  for 
America's  poor. 

Because  of  bis  keen  Intellectvial  abilities 
a.nd  his  sense  of  humility,  It  l»  our  opinion 
that  Mr.  Bylngton  would  be  an  excellent 
person  to  head  the  Product  Safety  Commis- 
sion. A  p)erson  of  his  background  and  talent 
would  have  no  difficulty  In  ma^italnlng  the 
highest  standards  In  running  suCh  an  agency 

Therefore,  without  further  asmment,  we 
highly  recommend  the  confirmation  of 
S  John  Bylngton  as  Chairman  o^  the  Product 
Safety  Commission.  | 

With    many    thanks   for   thls^pportunlty 
to  say  a  good  word  In  support  qf  John. 
Sincerely,  | 

Hkrbebt  SitfMoifa,  Jr., 
Administrativ^  Director. 


ViKMlfA,  Va., 
Marih  10.  1976. 
Senator  Prank  E    Moss,  I 

Chairman,  Subcommittee  oni  Consumer, 
Com.mittee  on  Commerce,  iU.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C.  | 

Dear  Senator  Moss:  The  new«  story  In 
Monday's  Washington  Post  headed  "Doubt 
Cast  on  Bylngton  Getting  Coasumer  Post" 
concerns  me  greatly.  I  have  known  John  By- 
lngton for  several  years,  both  a»a  friend  and 
as  a  conscientious  and  resp>oBslble  public 
servant. 

I  note  from  the  news  story  thftt  Mr.  Bylng- 
ton's  character,  honesty  and  integrity  are 
not  In  question.  Those  qualities  alone,  it 
seems  to  me.  would  Insure  Mr.  Bylngton's 
faithful  administration  of  the  ofDce  for 
which  he  has  been  nominated,  and  for  which 
he  must  take  an  oath  of  faithful  perform- 
ance of  duty. 

The  objections  to  Mr.  Bylngton's  appoint- 
ment to  the  Consumer  Product  Safety  Com- 
mission apparently  center  on  a  rather  neb- 
ulous quality — that  of  the  degree  of  his  con- 
sumer advocacy.  Just  how  does  one  evalu- 
ate that  quality,  especially  when  there  are 
marked  degrees  of  opinion  among  consumer 
advocates  on  virtually  every  consumer 
measure'' 

As  Mr.  Bylngton  has  pointed  ©ut.  In  an- 
swer to  charges  of  his  remaining  silent  on 
some  controversial  consumer  Issfies,  he  was 
bound  and  committed  to  support  the  Ad- 
ministration position  on  these  Iwues  during 
his  service  In  the  Office  of  Oonsiiner  Affairs. 
Is  It  fair  to  condemn  Mr.  Bylngton  for  his 
adherence  to  an  universally  acotpted  prac- 
tice of  loyalty  In  political  office,  ^y  political 
appointee  Is  expected  to  suppot^  the  poli- 
cies of  his  superiors,  as  I  am  si^-e  you  will 
admit.  However,  as  head  of  an  l$dep>endent 
agency.  Mr.  Bylngton  will  be  freflito  play  an 
aggressive  and  Independent  role  bf  his  own 
choosing.  I 

As  an  individual  active  in  oon^mer  mat- 
ters, I  fully  support  Mr.  Bylngtoilts  nomlna- 
atlon.  and  I  respectfully  urge  hlai  confirma- 
tion I 
Respectfully  yours,  | 
Oeorce  E.  Mters,' 
Member,  The  President's  Consider 
Advisory  Council.                   i 


Washington,  DC, 

February  IT,  1976. 
Hon     Warre.n   O.   M.\(;Nf80N, 
Senate  Commerce  Committee    Dirk^rn  Sen- 
ate Office  Building,  Wa.'th'.nQton.  DC. 
Dear  Mr    Chahiman-   I  am  writing  to  ex- 
press my  8up|K>rt  for  the  nomination  of  Mr. 

i 
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8.   John   Bylngton   to  be    Chairman   of    the 
Consumer   Product  Safety   Commission 

I  first  met  Mr.  Bylngton  when  I  was  Execu- 
tive Director  of  Ralph  Nader's  Center  for 
Study  of  Responsive  Law.  I  Invariably  found 
him  to  be  knowledgeable,  concerned  and 
8upfx>rtlve  of  what  I  viewed  to  be  the  con- 
sumer's best  Interests. 

I  also  worked  with  Mr.  Bylngton  In  con- 
nection with  the  Domestic  Council  Oonunlt- 
tee  on  the  Right  of  Privacy's  Seminar  on 
Privacy.  Here  again,  I  welcomed  Mr.  Bylng- 
ton's open,  fair  and  thorough  approach  and 
hts  respect  for  the  rights  of  the  Individual 
In  this  sensitive  area. 

As  a  "consumer  advocate"  since  my  experi- 
ence with  the  National  Commission  on  Prod- 
uct Safety,  I  am  pleased  to  urge  your  com- 
mittee to  approve  the  nomination  of  Mr. 
Bylngton  so  that  he  may  take  up  the  im- 
portant tasks  facing  the  CommUMlon. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Theodore  J.  Jacobs. 

jAin7AKT  22.   1976. 
Senator  Warren  Macnuson. 
Washington.  DC 

Dear  Senator  Macnuson  :  I  am  writing  to 
endorse  and  support  the  nomination  of  Mr 
S.  John  Bylngton  to  be  Conunlssloner  of  the 
Consumer  Product  Safety  Commission 

His  selection  Is  an  excellent  choice.  The 
President  needs  a  man  of  his  experience  and 
commitment  to  serve  In  this  p>osltlon.  Hl.s 
record  as  Deputy  Director  of  the  Office  of 
Consumer  Affairs  In  the  Department  of 
Health.  Education  and  Welfare  Is  an  Indica- 
tion that  he  Is  not  only  knowledgeable  In  the 
field,  but  Is  effective  In  getting  the  Job  done 
In  a  manner  that  Is  in  the  best  Interests  of 
the  American  public.  As  you  know,  he  has 
served  as  Administrative  Assistant  to  Gov- 
ernor George  Romney  of  Michigan,  and  Is 
an  excellent  lawyer  who  served  as  corporate 
secretary  and  assistant  to  the  President  for 
Synercom  Communications  Corporation. 

In  Governnient  service,  his  duties  as  Direc- 
tor of  the  Detroit  District  Office  of  Field  Op- 
erations for  the  Department  of  Commerce 
has  given  him  valuable  preparation  for  the 
Job  which  President  Ford  Is  a.sklng  him  to 
undertake.  I  would  be  willing  to  speak  to  you 
personally  or  submit  testimony  for  the  rec- 
ord If  It  would  be  helpful  or  neces-sary. 

Thank  you  again  for  all  that  you  have  al- 
ready done  and  are  continuing  to  do  for  the 
benefit  of  the  American  people.  As  you  know, 
we  sire  especially  grateful  for  the  help  you 
have  given  to  OIC  and  the  work  of  your 
Staff  Director.  Mr.  Harley  Dirks.  I  am. 
Sincerely, 

Rev.  Leon  H.  Sttluvan. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  In  addition  to  his  ex- 
perience in  consumer  affairs  at  tiie  Fed- 
eral level,  Mr.  Bjington  brings  to  the 
Consumer  Product  Safety  Commission  a 
wealth  of  varied  experience  in  other 
areas. 

He  is  by  profession  both  a  lawyer  and 
a  pharmacist.  His  career  began  while  still 
in  college  and  in  the  20  ensuing  years 
has  included  broadcasting,  pharmacy, 
public  relations,  corporate  management, 
politics,  and  the  law,  as  well  as  Govern- 
ment service. 

My  own  association  with  John  Bylng- 
ton goes  back  more  than  10  years  in 
Michigan,  where  his  outstanding  abilities 
were  quickly  recognized  and  well  utilized 
by  Gov.  George  Romney  In  various  ca- 
pacities of  increasing  responsibility  over 
a  4-year  period.  He  served  in  Mr  Rom- 
neys  administration  at  the  State  lev.^1. 

Mr.  President,  I  believe  that  the  Com- 
mi-sslon  and  the  countrj-  will  be  well 
served  If  the  Senate  .sees  fit  to  confirm 
this  nomination  I  think  Mr.  Bylngton  is 
a  man  of  ability,  dedication,  enthusiasm. 


creativity,  and  Intelligence,  and  those  are 
qualities  that  I  think  are  needed  on  tlii-s 
Commission.  I  urge  that  the  nomination 
be  confirmed. 

Mr.  President,  I  reserve  the  remainder 
of  my  time. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
to  the  Senator  from  Utah  such  time  as 
he  may  need. 

Mr  MOSS.  Mr  President,  we  are  con- 
sidering this  afternoon  the  nomination 
of  S.  John  Bylngton  to  be  Commissioner 
of  the  Consumer  Product  Safety  Com- 
mission. If  confirmed,  I  understand  that 
President  Ford  intends  to  designate  Mr. 
Bylngton  as  Chairman  of  the  Commis- 
sion— a  position  in  which  he  would  serve 
for  2'2  years,  the  unexpired  term  to 
which  he  has  been  nominated. 

Mr.  President,  I  vigorously  oppose  this 
nomination.  When  Mr.  Bylngton's  name 
was  originally  submitted  for  confirma- 
tion, I  assumed  a  neutral  position.  I 
wanted  to  wait  and  be  convinced  that  Mr. 
Bylngton  is  fit  for  this  office. 

This  nomination  was  processed  by  the 
committee  in  the  same  manner  in  which 
we  consider  all  nominations.  As  is  the 
committee's  practice,  prior  to  convening 
the  public  hearing  on  the  nomination, 
the  nominee  was  asked  to  respond  to  a 
series  of  detailed  questions  exploring  his 
regulatory  philosophy  and  understand- 
ing of  the  problems  which  confront  the 
agency  which  he  has  been  tapped  to 
lead.  The  nominee  also  filed  with  the 
committee  a  comprehensive  biography 
and  financial  disclosure  statement. 

On  March  1  and  2,  1976,  the  committee 
held  public  hearings  on  the  nomination 
at  which  members  of  the  public  were 
given  an  opportunity  to  present  their 
views  on  Mr.  Bylngton's  fitness  to  serve 
as  Chairman  of  the  Commission.  Mr. 
Bylngton  was,  at  that  time,  given  full 
opportunity  to  respond  to  the  public 
witnesses  and  to  answer  any  other  ques- 
tions raLsed  by  the  committee. 

The  committee  met  three  times  to  con- 
sider the  nomination  of  Mr.  Bylngton  to 
serve  as  a  Commissioner  for  7  years.  At 
the  third  meeting — on  May  4,  1976 — the 
committee,  by  voice  vote,  suspended  in- 
definitely consideration  of  the  Byington 
nomination.  Later  that  afternoon  Presi- 
dent withdrew  the  7-year  nomination  for 
Mr.  Byington  and  resubmitted  his  name 
for  another  vacancy  with  2'2  years  re- 
maining in  that  term  of  office.  With  this 
reduction  from  a  7-year  term  to  a  2^2- 
year  term,  the  committee  then  voted, 
with  seven  dissenting  members,  to  favor- 
ably report  the  nomination  to  the  floor. 
Mr.  President,  this  process  has  pro- 
vided ample  opportunity  to  judge  Mr. 
Bylngton's  fitness  for  this  office.  I  am 
convinced,  beyond  any  reasonable  doubt, 
that  Mr.  Byington  Ls  not  the  man  we 
need  for  this  job 

He  has  not  dlstlnguLshed  himself  as  a 
leader:  nor  has  he  technical  biickKround 
In  product  safety.  He  has  no  regulator^' 
experience  He  has  had  little,  if  any  in- 
volvement with  the  Consumer  Product 
Safety  Commi.sslon  de.spit-e  the  fact  that 
he  has  served  for  2  yeans  as  Executive 
Director  of  the  Office  of  Consumer  Af- 
fairs Hp  does  not  seem  to  have  an  under- 
standing of  the  problems  facing  the 
Commission 

In  Its  extensive  written  policy  ques- 
tions, the  committee  afforded  the  noml- 
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nee  an  opportunity  to  demonstrate  the 
depth  of  his  understanding,  his  analyti- 
cal insights,  his  plans  for  new  direction 
for  the  Commission,  a  post  for  which  he 
has  known  he  was  under  consideration 
for  at  least  8  months.  His  answers,  in  the 
judgment  of  those  consumer  groups  con- 
cerned with  the  Commission's  work,  were 
sorely  lacking,  and  at  worst  unresponsive 
and  evasive. 

Perhaps  even  more  compelling  is  tiie 
nominee's  lack  of  qualification  as  a  con- 
sumer advocate.  At  the  ver>-  least,  the 
American  consumer  must  have  the  con- 
fidence that  the  individual  chosen  to  be 
Chairman  of  the  Consumer  Product 
Safety  Commission  Ls  a  vigorous  ad- 
vocate of  consumer  .safety. 

Yet,  tlie  conimittee  encountered  strong 
opposition  to  the  nomination  particularly 
from  consumer  groups  Many  of  the  Na- 
tion's major  con.-^umer  organizations  In- 
cluding the  Consumer  Federation  of 
America,  the  National  Coi^umers  Con- 
gress, the  National  Consumers  League. 
Congress  Watrh.  and  Consumer  Action 
Now  actively  opposed  Uie  nomination. 

Likewise,  two  ma.ior  labor  unions  were 
moved  to  file  a  sUtement  with  the  com- 
mittee opposing  Mr  BylngU)n'.^  nomina- 
tion. Tlie  AFL-CIO  wrote; 

There  is  little  In  Mr  Bylngton's  record  U-' 
Indicate'  he  has  either  the  experience  or  dedi- 
cation to  the  public  Interest  to  qualify  for 
the  nomination. 

The  United  Auto  Workers  wrote : 
Mr    Bylngton's  nomination  represents  but 
another  example  of  the  Administration's  at- 
tempts to  undermine  the  Consumer  Product 
Safety  Commission's  Independent  status. 

Opposition  to  this  nomination  extends 
to  our  counterparts  in  the  House.  Con- 
gressman John  Moss,  key  sponsor  of  the 
Consumer  Product  Safety  Act  in  the 
House,  urged  the  committee  to  deny  con- 
firmation to  Mr  Byington.  In  Congress- 
man Moss'  words : 

Although  I  can  find  no  single  act  which 
disqualifies  Mr.  Bylngton.  I  find  very  little 
that  qualifies  him  for  this  high  government 
position. 

Congressman  Moss  was  joined  in  his 
opposition  in  a  subsequent  letter  by  28  of 
his  colleagues  including  the  chairman  of 
the  House  Democratic  Caucus,  Conpre.ss- 
man  Phillip  Burton,  and  six  other  sub- 
committee chairmen. 

Mr.  President,  in  my  view,  when  con- 
sidering nominations  to  independent 
regulatory  agencies,  the  Senate  has  a 
special  responsibility. 

The  Consumer  Product  Safety  Com- 
mission, as  an  independent  regulatory 
agency,  dervies  its  mandate  and  its  power 
from  authority  delegated  from  Congress. 
Thus,  unlike  nominees  to  executive 
branch  positions  who  are  accountable  di- 
rectly to  the  President  and  serve  at  hi.-^ 
pleasure,  nominees  to  these  independent 
agencies  perform  a  legislative  function. 
They  serve  for  a  fixed  tei-m  of  office 
through  successive  Presidential  terms 
and  can  be  removed  only  in  the  narrow- 
est of  circumstances. 

It  is  incumbent  upon  the  Senate, 
therefore,  in  considering  nominees  to 
the.se  agencies  to  exercise  independent 
judgment  with  respect  to  each  nominee 
The  Senate's  considpration  of  tJie.se 
nominees  should  go  beyond  an  examina- 


tion of  the  nominees  potential  disquali- 
fications. We  must  be  particularly  satis- 
fied that  each  nominee  has  the  intellec- 
tual qualifications  and  philosophical 
commitment  to  enforce  Congress'  man- 
date. 

Mr.  President,  if  "regulatory  reform ' 
is  to  mean  anything,  it  dictates  that  we 
make  discriminating  decisions  about 
whom  we  confirm  for  positions  of  leader- 
ship of  our  regulatory'  agencies.  We  must 
examine  each  nominee  closely  and  scru- 
tinize carfeully  his  or  her  qualifications 
for  ofBce.  A  mere  search  for  disqualify- 
ing characteristics  is  not  enough.  In  my 
view,  and  the  view  of  six  of  my  colleagues 
on  the  Commerce  Committee,  Mr.  By- 
ington does  not  possess  the  requisite 
qualifications  to  serve  as  Chairman  of 
the  Commission. 

I  would  point  out,  Mr.  President,  a  very- 
unasual  circumstance  in  that  the  Com- 
merce Committee  in  the  case  of  this  nom- 
ination has  filed  a  written  report  to  the 
Senate.  The  Senate  did  not  simply  report 
his  name  to  the  Senate  to  be  placed  on 
the  calendar  for  a  vote.  We  have  filed  a 
written  report  In  which  seven  members 
of  the  committee  joined  in  stating  that 
they  did  not  approve  of  the  nomination 
of  Mr.  Byington,  and  recommended  that 
he  not  be  confirmed.  One  of  those,  the 
Senator  from  New  Hampshire  iMr.  Dur- 
KiN  1  also  filed  additional  minority  views 
on  the  report  of  the  committee. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  convinced  that  in 
this  case,  we  were  simply  confronted  with 
a  continual  series  of  events  that  finally. 
out  of  exhaustion  as  much  as  anything 
else,  caused  the  committee  to  finallv  as- 
sent to  the  nomination  of  Mr.  Byington. 
As  I  .said,  we  held  our  2  days  of  hear- 
ings and  then  we  held  three  meetings  of 
the  committee  in  executive  session,  and 
finally  decided  we  would  lay  the  nomina- 
tion for  the  7-year  term  aside.  Then  the 
nomination  came  right  back,  the  very- 
same  day  that  we  voted  to  do  that,  for  a 
shortened  2 '2-year  term. 

That  was  interpreted  by  some,  I  am 
sure,  that  since  the  President  was  willing 
to  recede  that  much  that,  perhaps,  we 
should  drop  our  objection  to  Mr.  Bying- 
ton. 

I  would  also  like  to  stress  though.  Mr. 
President,  that  there  Ls  nothing  personal 
about  our  opposition  to  Mr.  Byington. 
There  certainly  Ls  no  question  about  the 
integrity  or  the  honesty  of  Mr.  Byington. 
and  any  who  feel  that  a  negative  \oXe 
means  in  some  way  his  character  is  being 
questioned  are  certainly  in  error. 

Tlie  reason  I  voted  the  way  I  did  in  the 
committee,  and  the  reason  I  oppose  him 
now.  is  that  I  just  do  not  feel  he  is  suited 
by  his  training,  his  qualifications,  and  his 
philosophical  devotion  to  con-sumer  prod- 
uct safety  that  he  should  be  appointed 
and  then"  designated  as  chairman  of  the 
Consumer  Product  Safety  Commission. 
Since  this  is  a  fairly  new  regulatory 
commission,  it  is  still  in  its  infancy.  It  is 
still  developinc  and  beginning  to  take  on 
the  burdens  of  assuring  the  safety  of  our 
consumers  by  examining  the  consumer 
products  that  are  placed  in  the  open 
market  and  which  consumers  are  in- 
duced to  buy.  A  person  who  is  to  be  the 
leader  of  that  Commission  must  not  only 
be  dedicated  to  its  purpose  but  must  have 
some  vision,  some  drive  and  some  moti- 


vation to  make  the  Consumer  Product 
Safety  Act  work. 

I  just  fear  that  Mr.  Bylngton  will  not 
do  that,  and  I  am  con\inced  from  his 
hearing  that  he  is  not  equipped  to  do 
that.  If  he  does  not,  the  Consumer  Prod- 
uct Safety  Canmission  will  be  Ineffec- 
tive and  It  will  be  held  up  to  ridicule  say- 
ing that  "here  is  another  regulatory 
Commission  for  which  we  have  no  need." 
I  am  convinced  that  we  do  have  great 
need  for  the  regulatory  commission.  I 
would  Uke  to  see  It  work.  That  Is  the  rea- 
son I  have  opposed  Mr.  Byington. 

Mr.  President,  we  have  received  letters 
from  a  great  number  of  organizations 
who  are  in  the  consumer  and  labor  fields. 
Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  sev- 
eral of  the  letters  that  have  come  in 
from  various  organizations  that  oppose 
the  confirmation  of  Mr.  Byington.  their 
opposition  is  particularly  vigorous  since 
the  President  has  indicated  that  he  would 
designate  Mr.  Byington  to  be  the  Chair- 
man of  the  Commission. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Washington,  D.C.  March  22.  1976. 
Hon.  'Warren  G   Magntson. 
U.S.  Senate. 
Washington.  DC 

Dear  Senator  M.\GmrsON  Consumer  Fed- 
eration of  America  urges  you  to  reject  the 
nomination  of  S,  John  Byington  to  be  chair- 
man of  the  Consumer  Product  Safety  Com- 
niLsslon.  In  October  1975  our  board  of  di- 
rectors, which  has  a  membership  of  forty 
consumer  advocates  from  across  the  United 
States.  wTOte  to  President  Ford  urging  him 
not  to  appoint  Mr.  Brtngton  as  chairman  of 
the  Commission. 

At  CFA's  annual  meeting  on  January  26. 
1976.  representatives  of  the  entire  member- 
ship of  our  organization  voted  unanimously 
to  oppose  Mr.  Byington  s  confirmation. 

The  Consumer  Product  Safety  Commission, 
a.s  much  a-s  any  other  agency  in  government. 
has  responsiblilty  for  protecting  the  health 
and  safety  of  the  American  public  The  cen- 
tral Issue  in  the  debate  over  John  Bylngton's 
nomination  is  whether  the  public  ha.s  any 
evidence  on  which  to  base  confidence  and 
trust  in  his  leadership  of  such  an  agency 
Consumer  representative^  who  work  in  the 
public  policv  area  and  who  have  dealt  vrtth 
Mr.  Bylngton  as  the  designated  spokesman 
for  the  consumer  interest  within  the  Admin- 
istration are  nearly  unanimous  in  opposing 
Mr  Bvlngton's  nomination.  'We  do  so  as  a 
result  "or  a  lack  of  confidence  and  trust  that 
arises  from  working  with  him. 

Mr  B%-ington's  record  as  Deputy  Assistant 
to  the  President  for  Consumer  AfTairs  is  not 
totally  without  substance  He  has  played  an 
actiye  role  in  balancing  consumer  education 
and  he  has  sat  on  a  number  of  conferences 
with  industry  organizations  to  help  them  im- 
prove con-sumer  complaint  handling  How- 
ever in  situations  where  con.=umer  advocacy 
within  government  was  needed.  John  Bying- 
ton was  nowhere  to  be  found  When  the 
public  and  consumer  interest  were  in  con- 
flict with  an  Administration  position  and 
sought  a  spokesman  within  the  "White  House 
apparatus.  John  Bylngton  did  not  respond 
In  private  meetings  *-lth  con-sumer  repre- 
sentatives he  would  assure  us  that,  although 
not  speaking  out  publicly,  he  was  advocating 
the  consumer's  position  quietly  within  the 
Administration.  Now  we  find  that  a  repre- 
sentative of  the  toy  Industry  called  him 
'remarkably  sympathetic"  to  business  in  the 
past.  Apaprcntlv  Mr.  Byinrton  was  giving 
the  same  assurances  to  business 

Mr.   Bylngton's   record   on    the   Consumer 
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P>rotect.l()ii  A^enry  is  typlral  of  hla  hwk  Ot 
candor  In  1974.  under  ihe  NUoii  Admlllirt**- 
tlon,  the  Office  of  Coiunimer  Aftatrs  supported 
the  creation  of  the  Consumer  I»rot«ctlon 
Agency.  When  Mr  Pord  be<aia»  President 
we  were  assured  by  the  Office  ot  Consumer 
AfTalrs  that  they  were  worltlng  '■'  ■secure 
his  endor*nient  of  the  agency.  These  as- 
surances continued  up  to  the  day  the  Presi- 
dent expressed  disapproval  of  the  legislation 
Mr  Bylngtou  and  his  superior.  Infra.  Knauer. 
expressed  their  disappointment  lk>  consumer 
repre.sentiitlves  We  did  not  learn  until  Mr. 
Byingtoii  appeared  before  the  Senate  Com- 
merce Committee  that.  In  fact,  tjie  Office  of 
Consumer  AfTalrs  did  not  .seek  presidential 
approval  of  the  Agency.  During  hte  presenta- 
tion to  the  Commerce  Committee.  Mr  By- 
Ington  stated  that  the  Office  of  Consumer 
Affairs  had  submitted  a  ILst  of  options  to  the 
President  with  no  recommendation  aa  to 
which  option  they  favored.  Con.sumer  repre- 
sentatives  were   deliberately   misled. 

A  similar  lack  of  candor  was  displayed  by 
Mr.  Bylngton  during  his  testimony  before  the 
Committee.  For  nearly  two  hours  he  refused 
to  give  a  straight  yes  or  no  answer  as  to 
whether  he  personally  favored  the  Agency  for 
Consumer  Advocacy.  It  would  have  been  far 
better  If  he  had  simply  said:  "No.  I  am  op- 
posed to  It.  I  share  the  Administration's  posi- 
tion." than  to  have  led  the  Committee 
through  an  Intricate  dance  of  logic  designed 
to  avoid  a  straight  simple  answer. 

We  do  not  believe  this  Is  the  stuff  of  which 
a  strong  and  Independent  chairman  is  made. 
Mr.  Bylngton  was  equally  as  misleading  In 
his  responses  to  the  Commerce  Committee's 
pre-hearlng  written  questions.  For  example, 
when  asked  to  itemize  the  legislation  sup- 
ported by  Mrs.  Knauer  during  Mr.  Bylngton's 
tenure  as  Deputy,  he  submitted  a  list  of  21 
measures.  Upon  further  Inquiry,  however,  the 
degree  of  OCA's  support  on  at  least  some  of 
these  bills  was  questioned.  OCA's  support  for 
the  Motor  Vehicle  and  School  Bus  Safety 
Amendments  of  1974.  for  example,  consisted 
solely  of  an  eight  line  announcement  on  page 
2  of  a  press  release  on  the  Equal  Credit  Op- 
porninlty  Act  announcing  that  the  President 
had  signed  the  bill  and  applauding  the  re- 
quirements for  schoolbus  safety  standards. 

We  now  find  from  communications  to  the 
Committee  that,  in  his  eagerness  to  secure 
Senate  approval.  Mr.  Bylngton  has  misrepre- 
sented the  strength  and  nature  of  the  oppo- 
sition to  him.  In  his  reported  conversations 
he  has  suggested  that  certain  consumer  lead- 
ers such  a.s  Esther  Peterson,  of  the  National 
Consumers  League,  and  Peter  Schuck.  of  Con- 
sumers Union,  who  had  previously  remained 
silent,  supported  him.  They  have  stated  that 
this  Is  not  the  case.  We  understand  further 
that  the  Committee  has  received  a  letter 
from  Ms.  Peterson,  as  president  of  the  Na- 
tional Consimiers  League,  opposing  the  con- 
firmation of  Mr.  Bylngton  Also.  Mr.  Bylngton 
has  stated  that  Joan  Claybrook.  Director  of 
Congress  Watch,  was  a  reluctant  witness 
pressured  by  others  to  testify.  Ms.  Claybrook 
has  refuted  that  statement. 

Finally.  Mr.  Bylngton  has  Inferred  that 
Consumer  Federation  of  America  Is  divided 
In  Its  opposition  to  his  nomination.  This  Is 
simply  not  the  case  and  the  vote  by  both  our 
board  of  directors  and  membership  should 
make  it  clear  that  It  Is  not  the  case.  His  at- 
tempt to  use  a  personal  endorsement  to  Im- 
ply organizational  support  Is  simply  the  final 
Inclination  of  a  wlUlnpnes.s  to  shape  facts  to 
fit  the  needs  of  the  moment. 

We  reiterate  our  belief  that  Mr.  Bylngton  is 
not  qualified  by  experience  or  by  persoaal 
standard  to  head  this  important  Federal 
agency.  We  tirge  you  to  reject  his  nomina- 
tion. 

Sincerely. 

Carol  Tucker  Foreman. 

Executive  Director. 


Washington.  DC. 

March  11,  1976. 
Senator  Warben  O.  Macnusun, 
Russell  Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Magnttson  :  On  behalf  of 
the  National  Consumers  League,  I  am  writing 
this  letter  to  oppose  the  nomination  of  John 
Bylngton  as  Chairman  of  the  Consumer  Prod- 
uct Safety  Commission. 

Late  last  year,  the  National  Consumers 
League  wrote  all  known  candidates  for  the 
CPSC  Chairmanship,  asking  them  to  answer 
a  questionnaire  we  develof>ed  that  was  de- 
signed to  elicit  their  views  on  key  consumer 
Issues  connected  with  the  mission  of  the 
CPSC.  Mr.  Bylngton  was  one  of  the  two  an- 
nounced candidates  who  refused  to  answer 
our  questionnaire.  On  the  basis  of  his  refusal, 
we  rated  him  as  an  unacceptable  candidate. 
We  did  so  because  we  believe  that  if  a  can- 
didate wants  the  support  of  consumer  or- 
ganizations, he  or  she  should  state  clearly  in 
advance  of  nomination  his  or  her  positions 
on  Issues  of  Importance  and  concern  to  con- 
sumer groups.  You  already  have  a  copy  of 
our  questionnaire  and  press  release. 

When  confirmation  hearings  were  an- 
nounced, we  did  not  ask  to  testify.  That  was 
because  we  did  not  feel  at  the  time  that  we 
had  specific  reasons  to  oppose  Mr.  Bylngton. 
While  distressed  that  he  chose  not  to  answer 
our  questions,  we  felt  certain  that  his  posi- 
tion on  the  Issues  would  become  clear  at  the 
confirmation  hearings. 

We  have  reviewed  the  March  1  and  2  con- 
firmation hearings,  and  find  that  Mr.  Bylng- 
ton continues  to  refuse  to  take  a  stand  on 
where  he  stands  Thus  we  are  at  a  point  In 
time  where  an  Individual  not  only  has  re- 
fused to  go  on  record  with  a  National  con- 
sumer group,  he  has  al.so  refused  to  state 
clearly  to  the  Senate  of  the  United  States, 
whose  duty  it  is  to  confirm  him.  where  he 
stands  on  issues  that  are  generally  recog- 
nized as  critical  in  this  area. 

It  is  one  thing  to  refuse  to  go  on  record 
before  nomination  with  Interested  groups 
such  as  ours.  It  is  another,  more  serious  fault 
to  refuse  to  be  responsive  to  the  United 
States  Senate 

On  the  basis  of  Mr.  Bylngton's  refusal  to 
take  a  stand,  we  respectfully  urge  the  Com- 
merce Committee  to  vote  against  his  con- 
firmation. 

Sincerely, 

Esther  Petfrson. 

President. 

Ferbuary  9,    1976. 
Warren  O    Magnuson, 
Dirksen  Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Macnttson:  The  member- 
ship of  the  National  Constimers  Congress 
wishes  to  express  opposition  to  the  proposed 
appointment  of  S.  John  Bylngton  as  chair- 
man of  the  Consumer  Product  Safety  Com- 
mission. We  urge  you  and  your  fellow  Sen- 
ators to  vote  against  Mr.  Bylngton's  ap- 
pointment. 

NCC  Is  composed  of  community  organiza- 
tions across  the  country  Involved  In  national 
and  local  consumer  affairs.  Product  safety  Is 
an  area  of  critical  concern  for  us  and  It  Is 
vital  that  the  chairman  of  such  a  powerful 
regulatory  agency  be  receptive  to  consumer 
opinion. 

Within  Mr.  Bylngton's  capacity  at  the 
Office  of  Consumer  Affair"!,  he  responded  to 
corporate  and  j>olltlcal  pre.<isures  by  organiz- 
ing against  the  proposed  Consumer  Protec- 
tion Agency.  However,  he  refused  to  even 
answer  to  the  National  Consumer  League's 
questionnaire  distributed  to  all  nominees  for 
the  CPSC  chairmanship  It  Is  our  opinion 
that  Mr.  Bylngton  has  neither  the  experience 
nor  the  Inclination  to  administer  the  laws 
designed  to  protect  the  consumer. 


The  National  C-rmsrumers  Congress  and  Its 
affiliates  Join  with  fellow  consumers  In  pro- 
tecting a  nomination  which  proraotee  polit- 
ic-al  Inbreeding  at  the  expense  of  consumers 
Interests. 

Sincerely. 

An.EEN     OORKAIT. 


March  9.   1976. 
Hon.  Warben   O.  Maonuson, 
Chairman. 

Senate  Commerce  Committee. 
Washington.  DC 

Dear  Senator  Macnttson  :  The  AFL-CIO 
is  opposed  to  the  nomination  of  S.  John 
Bylngton  as  Chairman  of  the  Consumer 
Product  Safety  ConuiUsslon  and  would  like 
the  record  to  eo  Indicate 

In  urging  the  Senate  not  to  consent  to 
this  nomination,  we  think  it  Important  to 
emphasize  that  the  CPSC  was  established  for 
the  primary  purpose  of  protecting  the  public 
against  unreasonable  risks  of  Injury  aflao- 
ctated  with  consumer  products.  The  CPSC 
performs  an  Increasingly  important  task  In  a 
complex  and  technological  society,  and  the 
Integrity  of  Its  Chairman  Is  critical. 

TTiere  Is  little  in  Mr.  Bylngton's  record  to 
Indicate  he  has  either  the  experience  or 
dedication  to  the  public  Interest  to  qualify 
for  the  nomination.  During  his  tenure  as 
Deputy  Director  of  the  Office  of  Consumer 
AfTalrs,  It  consistently  failed  to  lend  support 
to  major  pieces  of  consumer  legislation,  and 
oppo.sed  outright  the  creation  of  an  Agency 
for  Consumer  Protection.  Furthermore,  the 
nominee  played  a  key  role  in  the  develop- 
ment of  the  Consumer  Protection  Plans, 
which  were  proposed  by  the  Administration 
to  Justify  a  veto  of  legislation  establishing 
an  lndep>endent  consumer  protection  agency 

Therefore,  we  believe  that  the  Senate 
should  not  consent  to  the  nomination  of  Mr. 
Bylngton.  His  confirmation  would  weaken 
rather  than  strengthen  the  mission  of  the 
CPSC  to  the  detriment  of  American  con- 
sumers 

We  have  no  opinion  on  the  othere  nomlneea 
and  neither  support  nor  oppKise  their  con- 
firmation. 

Sincerely. 

Andrew  J.   BiEMttLErR. 
Director,  Department  of  Le0slation 


March  9,  1976. 
Hon    Warren  G   Macnttson, 
Chairman.    Committee    on    Commerce.    VS. 
Senate.  Washington.  D  C. 
Dear  Mr.  Chairman:   The  enclosed  state- 
ment spells  out  the  UAW's  rea."ions   for  op- 
posing the  nomination  of  S.  John  Bylngton 
to   be  Chairman   of   the   Consumer   Product 
Safety  Commission    We  would  appreciate  It 
If  our  statement  could  be  made  a  part  of  the 
hearing  record. 
Sincerely, 

Dick  Warden. 
Legislative  Director. 


Statement  on  the  Nominatton  of  S    John 
Btinoton   Before   the   U.S.   Senate   Com- 

BCEhCI    COMMTTTEE    BY    ODESSA    KOMER.    ViCK 

Prestoent.  Unfted  Automobile.  Aerospace 

AND    ACRICTTLTTTRAL   IMPLEMENT   WORKERS   OF 

America — UAW — and  Director.  UAW  De- 
partment OF  Consumer  Affairs,  March  1, 
1976 

The  nomination  of  8.  John  Bylngton  to  a 
seven-year  term  as  chairman  of  the  Con- 
sumer Product  Safety  Commission  is  not  In 
the  public  Interest  and  should  be  rejected. 
Mr.  Bylngton's  nomination  represents  but 
another  example  of  the  Administration's  at- 
tempts to  undermine  the  Consumer  Product 
Safety  Commission's  Independent  status. 

Congress  specifically  created  the  Commis- 
sion as  an  Independent  agency,  intending  it 
to  be  Independent  of  White  House  control 
and  Influence.  The  Senate  committees  which 
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considered  and  reported  out  the  bill  creating 
the  commission  specifically  stressed  the  Im- 
portance of  creating  an  Independent  agency 
to  carry  out  the  responsibilities  aselpned  to  it. 
For  example,  the  Commerce  Committee  noted 
that  the  commission  should  be  Independent 
rather  than  established  within  an  existing 
agency  because  "an  Independent  age:icy  with 
publicly  accountable  decision  makers  is  able 
to  make  determinations  .  .  .  unfettered  by 
political  dictates,  self-interested  industry 
pressure  or  blind  consumer  zeal.  "  The  Labor 
Committee  made  the  point  even  more  strong- 
ly when  it  noted  that  "effective  food,  drug 
and  consumer  product  regulation  requires 
creation  of  a  new  agency  with  Independence 
to  exert  the  lesidershlp  and  vigorous  enforce- 
ment necessary  for  consumer  protection.  Past 
experience  shows  that,  unless  the  agency  has 
the  pKDwer  to  issue  regulations,  direct  the 
course  of  all  litigation,  and  make  legislative 
and  budgetary  recommendations ,  without  ap- 
proval of  clearance  by  outside  agencies,  its 
effectiveness  uHll  be  substantially  impaired." 
(Emphasis  added.) 

Congress  Included  three  provisions  in  tJne 
enabling  legislation  which  were  specifically 
designed  to  establish  the  Commission's  in- 
dependence The.>^e  three  prortslon.^  provided 
that  the  President  must  designate  a  com- 
missioner as  chairperson  for  the  duration  of 
the  person's  term  in  office,  and  that  the  Com- 
mission was  required  to  submit  duplicate 
copies  of  its  budget  requests  and  legislative 
reconamendatlons  directly  to  Congress  as 
well  as  to  the  President  or  the  Office  of  the 
Management  and  Budget. 

These  provisions  were  clearly  Intended  to 
assure  that  the  chairperson  was  free  of  poli- 
tical pressure  during  his  or  her  term  in  office, 
and  that  the  Contiress  would  get  the  Com- 
mission's independent  reconunendatlons  re- 
garding budget  requests  and  legislative  rec- 
ommendations before  these  were  subject  to 
revisions  made  by  another  agency  (in  this 
case,  the  Whlt-e  House). 

These  were  .some  of  the  most  controversial 
sectloiLs  of  the  bill.  The  White  House  ob- 
jected. Industry  objected.  And  repeated  at- 
tempts were  made  to  eliminate  the  Commis- 
sion's Independent  status. 

White  House  and  Executive  agency  objec- 
tions didn't  cease  with  the  enactment  of  the 
legislation  providing  for  an  Independent 
agency.  The  Commission  was  almoBt  immedi- 
ately embroiled  in  conflicts  with  the  White 
House  regarding  Its  independent  status.  The 
White  House  demanded  that  high  level,  non- 
career  civil  service  appointees  be  subject  to 
political  clearance.  The  Commission  resisted 
these  efforts,  quite  logically  pointing  out  that 
as  an  Independent  agency,  it  should  be  en- 
titled to  decide  who  Is  to  be  appointed  to  Its 
staff. 

The  OMB  Issued  Instructions  to  the  Com- 
mission that  It  worked  out  operational  plans 
through  1980  In  accordance  with  sp>endlng 
goals  established  by  OMB.  The  OMB  objected 
to  the  Commission's  budget  review  proced- 
ures which  called  for  meetings,  briefings  and 
discussions  on  the  budget  to  be  open  to  ap- 
propriate Congressional  Committees. 

In  this  case,  the  Commission's  views  re- 
garding the  budgetary  review  procedures  to 
be  \ised  prevailed,  and  meetings  between  the 
Commission  and  the  OMB  were  open  to  the 
appropriate  Congressional  committees.  The 
Commission  also  publicly  and  strenuously 
objected  to  the  Inadequate  budget  recom- 
mendations made  by  the  President. 

The  actions  of  the  CommLsslon  in  the-e 
two  important  instances  clearly  .showed  that 
the  Commission  was  taking  Its  Independence 
seriously.  Its  former  chairman.  Mr  Richard 
O.  Simpson,  weis  particularly  outspoken 
about  and  determined  to  maintain  the  Com- 
mlssions  Independence  despite  considerable 
White  House  pressure  to  "get  on  the  team" 
and  to  adhere  to  the  White  House  "line  " 
From  the  White  House's  viewpoint,  he  and 


the  Commission  took  Congressional  intent 
too  seriously  when  they  decided  to  follow  the 
letter  of  the  enabling  law.  Mr.  Slmpscr.  was 
rewarded  for  his  eSorte  by  not  being  reap- 
pointed by  the  President  despite  Mr.  Simp- 
son's expressed  willingness  to  continue  In 
office  to  carry  on  the  innovative  programs  the 
Comf.lsslon  had  bepun. 

The  President  has  ln.stead  decided  to  ap- 
point Mr.  Bylngton.  a  close  associate  and 
political  ally.  Appointment  of  a  political 
crony  to  the  sensitive  post  of  Chairman  of  an 
independent  Commission  makes  a  complete 
mockery  of  the  Cornlmsslon's  independent 
status. 

There  Is  little  In  Mr.  Bylngton's  past  ex- 
perience which  would  suggest  that  he  is 
qualified  to  carry  on  the  difficult  and  sensi- 
tive tai^,ks  the  CommLssion  Is  obligated  to 
perform — tasks  which  call  for  Imagination 
and  Innovation  if  the  consumer's  need  for 
safety  is  to  be  properly  balanced  with  the 
cost  of  providing  for  It. 

He  served  a.''  assistant  director  and  direc- 
tor of  communications  for  the  American 
Pharmaceutical  Association,  a  Washlneton 
based  trade  association:  as  campaign  man- 
ager lu  the  political  campaigns  of  former 
Governor  Romney  and  of  Senator  Gnffin;  as 
an  assi.^tani  prosecutor  in  Kent  County. 
Michigan,  and  in  the  Commerce  Department 
promoting  US  exports  and  foreign  trade 

He  was  associated  with  Mr  L  William 
Seldman,  President  Ford's  economic  advisor. 
In  organizing  Synercom  Communications 
Corporation,  and  he  served  as  \lce  president 
and  chief  operating  officer  of  Intermart.  Inc., 
a  Michigan  based  business  consulting  and  ex- 
port trade  promotion  firm. 

None  of  this  background  suggests  that  he 
has  the  experience  or  qualifications  l:i  prod- 
uct safety  matters  or  consumer  advocacy 
needed  to  caiT>'  on  or  f'uriher  develop  the 
Innovative  programs  the  Commission  has 
imtlated  or  will  need  to  create  If  It  is  to 
enforce  the  laws  under  Its  jurisdiction  vig- 
orously and  In  a  way  which  ensures  that  the 
consumers'  needs  for  safety  are  adeq-aately 
considered  and  properly  balanced  against  In- 
dustry's concerns  about  government  regula- 
tions. 

His  White  House  and  other  political  asso- 
ciations and  pa-st  business  connections  with 
an  Important  Presidential  advisor  raise  seri- 
ous questions  about  his  willingness  or  de- 
termination to  maintain  and  guard  the 
Congressionally  mandated  Independent 
status  of  the  Commission.  It  Is  just  Impossi- 
ble to  conceive  that  he  would  be  as  deter- 
mined to  pursue  an  Independent  course  In 
the  face  of  White  House  political  pres.sure 
as  the  previous  Commission  chairman  had 
done. 

He  has  certainly  not  demonstrated  any 
willingness  to  depart  from  administration 
policy  while  serving  as  Virginia  Knauer's 
deputy,  the  only  position  he  has  held  which 
has  Involved  dealing  with  consumer  mat- 
ters. He  certainly  failed  to  establish  any 
kind  of  consumer  record  while  at  that  office. 
In  fact,  the  Office  of  Consumer  AfTalrs  has 
become  increasingly  less  visible  and  has 
done  little  more  than  promote  the  adminis- 
tration's policies  since  his  tenure  with  the 
office.  The  office  certainly  failed  to  develop 
any  Innovative  programs  or  assumed  a  lead- 
ership and  consumer  advocacy  position  on 
Important  issues  while  Mr.  Bylngton  has 
been  there. 

The  posture  of  supporting  and  promoting 
administration  policy  might  well  be  proper 
and  appropriate  at  an  agency  which  oper- 
ates under  the  direction  of  the  President  or 
is  directly  responsible  to  an  executive  de- 
partment or  agency. 

That  postTire.  however.  Is  completely  In- 
appropriate In  a  position  calling  for  Inde- 
pendence from  Presidential  direction  and 
control,  and  requlrmg  a  willingness  and 
determination   to   challenge    such   direction. 


This  nomination  Is  an  affront  to  con- 
sumers But  It  is  equally  an  affront  to 
Congress 

All  the  evidence  suggests  that  If  this  nom- 
ination Is  confirmed,  the  White  House  will 
have  succeeded  In  thwarting  the  Congres- 
sional Intent  to  create  an  Independent  Com- 
mission by  nominating  someone  who  Is  ex- 
tremely unlikely  to  challenge  'White  House 
direction  as  the  past  chairman  and  Com- 
mission have  been  willing  to  do.  The  nomi- 
nation practically  ensures  that  the  featurea 
written  Into  the  enabling  law  to  make  it 
possible  for  the  Comniii>;ir>n  to  act  independ- 
ently will  not  be  used  in  such  a  way  as  to 
create    conflict    with    administration    policy. 

That  is  why  we  strongly  urge  this  Com- 
mittee to  turn  down  this  nomination  to 
sucgest  to  the  President  that  Congress  really 
means  it  when  11  creates  an  independent 
Commission. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  '  Mr.  DOM- 
EN-ici'.  The  time  of  the  opponents  has 
expired. 

The  Senator  from  Michigan  has  con- 
trol of  the  remaining  time. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President.  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quonim. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
win  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legLslative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  th.e  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rcjscinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
obiection.  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
such  time  cs  the  Senator  from  Kansas 
mav  consume. 

■fhe  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Kansas. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  the  Senator 
for  Kansas  is  pleased  to  support  the 
nomination  of  S.  John  Byingrton  to  be  a 
Commissioner  of  the  Consumer  Product 
Safety  Commissiori 

In  my  .ludgment.  Mr.  Bymgton  is  well 
suited  to  this  position  and  will  sen'e  the 
public  well  as  a  member  of  the  Com- 
mission. My  suppc>rt  L"^  based  on  my  per- 
sonal observation  of  his  capabilities.  I 
worked  with  Mr.  Bym^ton. 

CONSt'MER    ORIENTED 

In  the  pa<;t.  Mr.  Bylngton  has  demoii- 
strated  to  my  satisfaction  his  expertise 
and  his  excellent  qualifications  in  the 
consumer  area.  He  has  showTi  that  he  is 
sensitive  to  consumer  needs.  More  im- 
portantly, he  is  knowledgeable  about  how 
Government  actions  affect  and  relate  to 
these  needs. 

I  say  this  as  one  who  has  supported 
and  worked  for  the  passage  of  consumer 
legislation  in  Congress. 

EXP;  RIENCE 

In  studying  the  committee  report  on 
this  ncwnination.  I  find  tlie  major  con- 
cern to  be  the  lack  of  experience  in  the 
consumer  field.  The  Senator  from  Kan- 
sas recalls  that  consumerism  itself,  as  an 
area  of  expertise,  is  a  relatively  recent 
development.  Mr.  Bymgton's  years  of  ex- 
perience in  this  area  are  significant  and 
will  certainly  be  an  asset  in  his  service  in 
the  Comm.ission. 

HI';  pre\'ious  work  in  the  OfQce  of  Con- 
sumer Affairs  has  brought  him  in  con- 
tact with  people  in  and  out  of  the  Gov- 
ernment who  deal  with  consumer  af- 
fairs. He  is  knowedgeable  of  Uie  issues 
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and  he  has  had  experience  In  achieving 
meaningful  solutions  to  consumer  prob- 
lems 

PRAlTICAL     EXPERTISE 

One  Of  Mr.  Bylngton's  most  Important 
iussets.  In  my  opinion.  Is  his  familiarity 
with  the  practical  and  realistic  consid- 
erations regarding  consumer  affairs.  This 
Is  an  asset  that  many  so-called  advocates 
of  consumers  might  do  well  to  Improve 
upon. 

For  Mr  Bylngton  has  had  practical 
experience  In  private  Industry  and  In  the 
Government  as  well.  He  understands  the 
Impact  of  Federal  consumer  regulations 
on  the  industries  that  must  serve  con- 
sumers He  also  understands  the  Impact 
of  redtape  and  the  extra  cost  of  Federal 
regulations. 

Yet  he  has  had  experience  in  the  Gov- 
ernment with  the  problems  of  regulating 
industry  in  a  manner  to  achieve  safety 
and  other  consumer  goals  with  a  mini- 
mum of  associated  costs  and  problems. 

I  believe  Mr.  Bylngton  has  an  under- 
standing that  most  consumer  issues  are 
not  clear-cut.  black-and-white  problems. 
For.  as  we  have  seen  witli  many  con- 
sumer-oriented measures  In  the  Con- 
gress, most  actions  that  benefit  con- 
sumers also  have  a  cost,  and  in  some 
cases,  those  costs  ultimately  find  their 
way  into  the  prices  consumers  pay.  An 
understanding  of  this  cost-benefit  re- 
lationship and  the  practical  ways  of 
dealing  with  It  can  only  be  beneficial  to 
consumers. 

Mr.  President,  John  Bylngton  com- 
bines the  qualifications  that  should  make 
him  an  excellent  member  of  the  Con- 
sumer Product  Safety  Commission.  He 
has  practical  experience  in  consumer, 
business  and  Government  affairs. 

I  urge  the  confirmation  of  this  nom- 
ination. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER,  The  Sen- 
ator from  Utah. 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  for  the 
yeas  and  nays  on  the  vote  on  the  nomina- 
tion of  Mr.  Bylngton. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
a  sufHcient  second?  There  is  a  sufficient 
second 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  lepislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President.  I 
would  like  to  address  a  question  to  the 
Senator  from  Michigan. 

Having  been  in  the  consumer-type 
busines.s  a  good  many  years  of  my  life. 
I  watched  with  a  great  deal  of  interest 
the  efforts  to  create  consimier-oriented 
groups  here. 

Could  the  Senator  from  Michigan  tell 
me.  having  .sat  on  the  committee,  what 
they  are  looking  for  in  a  man  who  is 
supposed  to  head  up  the  Consumer 
Products  Safety  Commission? 

Mr.  GRIFFIN   I  do  not  exactly  know 


how  to  respond  to  the  Senator  from 
Arizona  because  I  have  had  somewhat 
the  same  question  in  my  own  mind.  It 
seems  to  me  that  the  nominee  has  an 
excellent  background  and  excellent  ex- 
perience for  this  job.  but  obviously,  some 
members  of  the  committee  do  not  agree 
with  my  point  of  view. 

It  is  true  he  is  a  relatively  young 
man— 38  years  old— but  he  has  had  a 
lot  of  experience.  He  has  been  a  small 
businessman.  He  has  a  law  degree.  He 
had  worked  in  government  in  the  area  of 
consumer  affairs.  So  he  has  administra- 
tive ability  as  well  as  other  experience, 
which  could  be  very  useful  and  helpful 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  It  is  Interesting  to 
me  to  note  the  names  who  are  backing 
tills  man  on  the  committee  and  those 
who  are  opposing  him  because  I  do  not 
know  just  exactly  what  qualificatloris 
they  have  set  up. 

I  agree  with  my  friend  from  Michigan 
that  this  man  seems  to  have  a  relatively 
good  background  in  this  field,  although 
this  field  Is  not  overcrowded  with  ex- 
perts in  this  city,  by  any  means. 

But  It  is  difficult  for  me  to  know  just 
what  the  Consumer  Product  Safety  Com- 
mission Is  going  to  do.  what  It  Is  sup- 
posed to  do. 

Can  the  Senator  fill  me  in  on  that? 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  The  Commission  is 
supposed  to  make  objective  judgments  as 
to  whether  consumer  products  may  pre- 
sent an  unreasonable  risk  of  injury  to 
the  public.  And,  that  includes  the  au- 
thority to  set  safety  standards. 

I  do  not  question  the  motives  of  any 
particular  colleague,  but  I  take  it  that 
some  of  them  are  not.  perhaps,  so  inter- 
ested in  objectivity  as  they  are  in  advo- 
cacy. 

They  want  the  Commission,  perhaps, 
to  determine  in  advance  what  the  results 
should  be. 

I  do  not  think  that  is  the  job  of  the 
Commission.  I  think  the  job  of  the  Com- 
mission is  to  be  adjudicatory  and  to  be 
fair  and  objective. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  I  agree  with  the 
Senator  completely.  It  has  always  been 
my  Impression,  living  In  the  free  enter- 
prise system,  it  is  the  buyer  who  makes 
the  judgment  as  to  what  he  wants,  and 
If  he  wants  an  unsafe  product  and  one 
Is  being  made,  that  Is  up  to  him. 

The  first  thing  we  know,  we  are  going 
to  find  such  an  agency  delving  into 
everything  that  Is  sold  to  find  out  if  it  is 
safe  in  the  hands  of  a  maniac. 

I  really  was  Interested  in  what  the 
committee  was  looking  for  to  fill  this 
kind  of  job. 

Tlie  man.  as  I  said,  seems  to  have  a 
good  background.  He  seems  to  be  op- 
posed by  the  usual  groups  that  oppase 
anyone  who  comes  out  of  the  lessoas  he 
has  learned  in  the  marketplace. 

I  thank  the  Senator  from  Michigan  for 
his  explanation. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Arizona.  I  want  to  remind  him  that 
the  committee  did  vote  13  to  7  for  con- 
firmation, and  the  number  included  al- 
most half  of  the  Democratic  members  of 
the  committee.  So  there  Is  strong  sup- 
port for  the  nomination. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  hour 


of  4  p.m.  having  arrived,  the  Senate  will 
proceed  to  vote  on  the  nomination  of 
Mr.  Bylngton. 

The  question  is.  Will  the  Senate  advise 
and  consent  to  the  nomination  of  S  John 
Bylngton.  of  Virginia,  to  be  a  Commis- 
sioner of  the  Consumer  Product  Safety 
Commission?  On  this  question  Uie  yeas 
and  nays  have  been  ordered,  and  the 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD  I  announce 
that  the  Senator  from  Arkansjis  (Mr. 
Bumpers),  the  Senator  from  Idaho  'Mr 
Church),  the  Senator  from  Iowa  <Mr. 
Culver),  the  Senator  from  Mi.s.souri 
(Mr.  Eacletoni.  the  Senator  from  Mis- 
sissippi (Mr.  Eastland),  the  Senator 
from  Kentucky  iMr  Ford),  the  Senator 
from  Alaska  iMr  Gra\tl).  the  Senator 
from  Hawaii  (Mr.  Inouye).  the  Senator 
from  Louisiana  (Mr  Long),  the  Sena- 
tor from  Wyoming  'Mr.  McGeei,  the 
Senator  from  New  Hampshire  (Mr.  Mc- 
INTYRE).  the  Senator  from  New  Mexico 
(Mr.  MoNTOYA' .  the  Senator  from  Rhode 
Island  'Mr.  Pasture i.  the  Senator  from 
California  (Mr.  Tunneyi  .  and  the  Sena- 
tor from  New  Jersey  ( Mr.  Williams  )  are 
necessarily  absent. 

I  further  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  Montana  (Mr  Mansfield),  the 
Senator  from  South  Dakota  iMr  Mc- 
Governi.  and  the  Senator  from  North 
Carolina  iMr.  Morgan*  are  absent  on 
official  business. 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Rhode 
Island  (Mr.  Pastore'  is  paired  witli  the 
Senator  from  California  (Mr.  Tunney*. 
If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Rhode  Island  would  vote  "yea"  and  the 
Senator  from  California  would  vote 
"nay  " 

Mr.  GRIFFIN  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Tennessee  ( Mr  Baker  ) . 
the  Senator  from  Arizona  'Mr.  Fannin). 
the  Senator  from  Hawaii  i  Mr.  Fong  ) .  the 
Senator  from  Utah  (Mr.  Garni  ,  the  Sen- 
ator from  New  York  ( Mr.  Javits  > .  the 
Senator  from  Idaho  (Mr.  McClure).  the 
Senator  from  AIa.ska  iMr  Stevens)  .  and 
the  Senator  from  Connecticut  (Mr. 
Weicker)  are  necessarily  absent 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
Massachusetts  (Mr  Brooke',  the  Sena- 
tor from  Oregon  ( Mr  Packwood  i  .  the 
Senator  from  Kansas  <  Mr.  Pearson  • .  and 
the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  (Mr. 
Scott)  are  absent  on  official  business. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  New  York  (Mr. 
Javits)  and  the  Senator  from  Pennsyl- 
vania (Mr.  Scott )  would  each  vote 
"yea." 

The  result  was  announced— yeas  33. 
nays  37.  as  follows: 

IRoUcall  Vote  No.  190  Ex.) 
TEAR — 33 


Allen 

Goldwater 

Scott. 

BarUett 

Griffin 

William  L 

Beall 

Hansen 

Sparkman 

Bellmon 

Hart.  PhUip  A. 

Stafford 

Brock 

Hatfield 

Stennis 

Buckley 

Helms 

Stevenson 

Byrd. 

HolUngs 

Tart 

Harry  P..  Jr. 

Hruska 

Talmadge 

Curtis 

Laxalt 

Thurmond 

Dole 

McCr.ellan 

Tower 

Domenlcl 

Percy 

Young 

Olenn 

Randolph 
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NAYS— 37 


Abourezk 

Hartke 

Moss 

Bayh 

Haskell 

Muskie 

Bentsen 

Hathaway 

Nelson 

Blden 

Huddleston 

Nunn 

Burdick 

Humphrey 

Pell 

Byrd.  Robert  C   Jackson 

Proxmlre 

Cannon 

Johnston 

Rlblcoff 

Case 

Kennedy 

Roth 

Chiles 

Leahy 

Schwelker 

Clark 

Magnuson 

Stone 

Cranston 

Mathlas 

Symington 

Durkln 

Metcalf 

Hart .  Gary 

Mondale 

NOT  VOTTNO — 30 

Baker 

Garn 

Montoya 

Brooke 

Gravel 

Morgan 

Bumpers 

Inouye 

Packwood 

Church 

Javits 

Pastore 

Culver 

Long 

Pearson 

Eagleton 

Mansfleld 

Scott,  Hugh 

Eastland 

McClure 

Stevens 

Fannin 

Mcoee 

Tunney 

Fong 

McOovern 

Weicker 

Ford 

Mclntyre 

WUllams 

So  the  nomination  was 

rejected. 

LEGISLATIVE  SESSION 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  'Mr. 
Laxalt).  The  Senate  will  now  resume 
the  consideration  of  legislative  business. 


DEP-^RTMENT  OF  DEFENSE  APPRO- 
PRL'>iTIONS  ALTHORIZATION  ACT. 

1977 

The  Senate  continued  with  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  iH.R.  12438)  to 
authorize  appropriations  during  the  fis- 
cal year  1977,  for  procurement  of  air- 
craft, missiles,  naval  vessels,  tracked 
combat  vehicles,  torpedoes,  and  other 
weapons,  and  research,  development, 
test  and  evaluation  for  the  Armed 
Forces,  and  to  prescribe  the  authorized 
personnel  strength  for  each  active  duty 
component  and  of  the  Selected  Reserve 
of  each  Reserve  component  of  the 
Armed  Forces  and  of  civilian  personnel 
of  the  Department  of  Defense,  and  to 
authorize  the  milltar>-  training  student 
loans  and  for  other  purposes. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
one-half  minute  to  the  Senator  from 
Maine. 

Mr.  HATHAWAY.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  Arthur  SU- 
versteen  and  John  CorrelLs  have  the 
privilege  of  the  floor  during  the  con- 
sideration of   thi.s  measure. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  .so  ordered. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr  President,  I  yield 
mvself  1  minute  on  the  bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ate will  be  in  order,  so  that  the  Senator 
from  Missis.-iippi  can  be  heard. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  for  the 
information  of  th"  membership,  and  I 
think  Senators  will  be  niterested  in  this. 
we  have  some  amendments  here  that  we 
have  referred  to  by  number  without  call- 
ing them  up.  which  the  authors  could 
not  present  to  the  Senate  thLs  afternoon. 

We  have  one  Important  amendment 
concerning  the  Minuteman  III,  sched- 
uled for  debate  for  1  hour  beginning  at 
1  p.m.  Wednesday,  immediately  followed 
by  a  vote  on  that  amendment. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  vield. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  The  Senator 


said  1  hour.  The  time  on  the  amendment 
is  2  hours 

Mr  STENNIS.  One  hour  on  each  side. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Will  the 
Senator  plea.se  suspend?  We  will  have 
order  in  the  Chamber. 

Mr.  STENNIS  The  committee  Ls  ready 
on  all  these  amendments  that  we  have 
had  in  hand  except  those  that  were  filed 
at  the  last  minute. 

If  tliere  is  a  position  change  and  Sen- 
ators wish  to  bring  up  amendment  Nos. 
1662.  1664.  and  1665.  or  any  others,  we 
will  be  glad  to  take  them  up  and  see 
if  we  can  dispose  of  them  this  afternoon. 

Tomorrow  there  Ls  a  special  under- 
standing as  regards  the  antitrust  bill,  so 
I  hope  the  leader  can  save  us  some  time 
on  the  military  bill  tomorrow  afternoon, 
say  beginning  at  3  p.m.,  if  not  3  p.m., 
beginning  at  4  p.m..  because  we  ought 
to  finish  tlii-s  bill  Wednesday,  and  we 
will  have  difficulty  doing  it  unless  we 
can  dispose  of  some  more  amendments 
this  afternoon  or  tomorrow. 

I  am  going  to  cease  talking  now  and 
see  if  some  Senator  will  call  up  an 
amendment. 

Mr  HATHAWAY.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  vield? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  yield. 

Mr.  HATHAWAY,  Mr.  President,  I 
have  an  unprinted  amendment,  which 
is  at  the  desk,  and  I  ask  for  its  immedi- 
ate consideration.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows : 

The  Senator  from  Maine  (Mr.  Hath.^wat) 
for  himself  and  Mr.  Muskie  proposes  an 
amendment. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows : 

On  page  29.  between  llne.s  9  and  10,  Insert 
a  new  section  as  follows: 

Sec  603.  (ai  It  Is  the  policy  of  the  Unltea 
States  that  the  United  States  Navy  and  the 
Merchant  Marines  of  the  United  States  work 
closely  together  to  promote  the  maximum 
Integration  of  the  total  seapower  forces  of 
this  Nation.  In  furtherance  of  this  policy  it 
Is  necessary  and  desirable  that  special  steps 
be  taken  to  assure  that  Naval  Reserve  Of- 
ilcer  Training  Corps  programs  ifor  training 
future  Naval  officers^  be  maintained  at  Fed- 
eral and  State  merchant   marine  academies. 

(bi  It  Is  the  sense  of  the  Congress  that 
the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  should  work  with 
the  Assistant  Secretary  of  Commerce  for 
Maritime  Affairs  and  the  administrators  of 
the  several  merchant  marine  academies  to 
assure  that  the  training  available  at  these 
academies  is  consistent  with  Navy  stand- 
ards and  needs.". 

Mr.  HATHAWAY.  Mr.  President,  I 
have  introduced  thi.":  amendment  on  be- 
half of  myself  and  my  colleague.  Sena- 
tor Muskie. 

This  is  a  sense  of  Congress  resolution, 
in  effect,  indicating  our  strong  support 
for  continuation  of  Naval  ROTC  pro- 
grams at  our  Merchant  Marine 
Academies. 

Throughout  the  years  the  Merchant 
Marine  Academies  have  been  :n.strumen- 
tal  in  providing  excellent  officer  material 
for  the  Navy,  and  we  believe  that  the 
programs  such  as  the  Navy  ROTC  should 
be  maintained  at  the  State  and  Federal 
Merchant  Marine  Academies  in  order  to 
continue  this  high  caliber  officer 
personnel. 

It  is  my  understanding  that  the  com- 


mittee has  agreed  to  accept  this  amend- 
ment which  reaflSrms  the  policy  of  the 
United  States  to  ccxsrdinate  its  training 
programs  for  future  naval  officers  by 
maintaining  and  promoting  the  Naval 
Resen-e  Officers  Training  Corps  imits  at 
the  State  and  Federal  Merchant  Marine 
Academies. 

In  some  respects  it  is  regrettable  that 
this  amendment  is  necessary  I  term  It 
regrettable  in  that  it  is  apparent  that  the 
Department  of  the  Navy  has  not  taken 
the  traditional  special  relationship  be- 
tween the  Merchant  Marine  and  the 
Na\T  into  account  in  proposed  orders  for 
disestablishment  of  naval  ROTC  pro- 
grams for  September  of  thL<;  year,  result- 
ing in  a  proposal  for  dLsestablishment 
which.  I  feel,  in  the  ca.se  of  the  Maine 
Maritime  Academy  has  been  inappropri- 
ately made  both  substantively  and 
procedurally. 

In  response  to  a  DOD  directive  to  de- 
crease its  total  number  of  naval  ROTC 
units  by  four,  the  NavT  has  selected  the 
Maine  Maritime  Academy  and  the  State 
University  of  New  York  Maritime  College 
as  two  of  its  proposed  units  for  disestab- 
lishment. Although  I  do  not  know  all  the 
details  of  the  proposals  in  regard  to  the 
other  three  schools,  I  am  very  familiar 
■with  the  details  of  the  proposal  regarding 
the  Maine  Maritime  Academy. 

The  proposal  for  disestablishment  at 
the  Maine  Maritime  Academy  not  only 
does  not  recognize  the  special  relation- 
ship between  the  Maritime  Academy 
training  programs  and  tliose  of  the  naval 
ROTC  program,  it  was  made  in  contra- 
diction of  expUcit  DOD  regulations  re- 
garding the  disestabUshment  of  all  ROTC 
units.  Further,  the  decision  was  made 
without  any  prior  consultation  with  the 
officials  of  the  Maritime  Administration, 
a  failure  which  Na\'y  officials  have 
termed  an  "oversight." 

In  addition,  it  appears  that  this  de- 
cision was  made  in  contradiction  of 
understandings  held  by  the  Maritime 
AdminLstration  and  the  Maine  Maritime 
Academy  at  the  time  that  the  naval 
ROTC  program  was  established  at  that 
Academy  in  1972. 

Finally,  and  most  importantly.  It  ap- 
pears that  the  cutback  at  the  Maine 
Maritime  Academy  in  particular  does  not 
even  fulfill  the  objectives  of  the  DOD 
directive  which  ordered  a  decrease  in  the 
number  of  naval  ROTC  units  by  four. 
ThLs  directive  allegedly  was  given  tn 
order  to  permit  more  efDcient  program 
management  and  was  neces.sitated  by 
"budget  reductions  affecting  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense."  according  to  the  letter 
sent  to  me  on  March  16.  1976  by  the 
Navy  Department.  Subsequent  to  that 
letter.  NavT  officials  have  said  on  two 
occasions  that  the  cutback  at  the  Maine 
Maritime  Academy  would  not  in  fact  re- 
sult in  any  direct  cost  savings  in  the 
naval  ROTC  program 

Thus  in  addition  to  failing  to  recog- 
nize the  special  relationship  which 
exists  between  the  maritime  academies' 
training  and  the  naval  officers  program, 
the  proposed  disestablishment  at  the 
Maine  Maritime  Academy  does  not  ful- 
fill the  purposes  of  the  DOD  directives 
as  to  disestablishment  There  would 
seem.  then,  to  be  no  rational  basis  for 
the   proposed   disestablishment   at   the 
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Maine  Maritime  Academy,  and  no  recog- 
nition of  the  special  role  whlrh  the  mari- 
time academies  can  and  should  All  In  the 
training  of  naval  officers. 

Our  amendment,  then.  Is  Intended  to 
prevent  developments  such  as  this  SJid 
to  require  the  Department  of  the  Navy 
to  work  closely  with  the  Maritime  Ad- 
ministration and  the  merchant  marine 
academies  to  maintain  the  naval  ROTC 
program  at  these  Institutions  and  assure 
that  the  training  available  at  these 
schools  is  consistent  with  Navy  stand- 
ards and  needs. 

This  amendment,  then,  expresses  the 
policy  of  the  United  States  to  promote 
the  maximum  and  efHclent  utilization 
of  the  programs,  curriculum,  and  re- 
sources of  our  maritime  academies  by 
the  Navy  In  meeting  the  requirements 
for  naval  ofiBcers  in  the  future.  I  am 
confident  that  Implementation  of  this 
policy  will  redound  to  the  benefit  both 
to  the  overall  strength  of  our  seapower 
forces  and  to  the  Department  of  the 
Navy. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President,  wUl  the 
Senator  vield? 

Mr.  HATHAWAY.  I  yield  to  my  col- 
league from  Maine. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
happy  to  Join  with  my  colleague  in  sup- 
port of  this  amendment  and  compli- 
ment him  upon  conceiving  of  it. 

We  have  discussed  this  amendment 
with  the  managers  of  the  bill  and  with 
the  distinguished  Senator  f rom  <J€orgla. 
We  understand  the  thrust  of  the  amend- 
ment, and  we  appreciate  the  under- 
standing of  our  purposes. 

Mr.  President,  the  amendment  which 
Senator  Hathaway  and  I  offered  and 
which  has  been  accepted  and  agreed 
to  this  afternoon  establishes  =  in  law 
the  close  relationship  between  our 
naval  forces  and  our  merch^it  ma- 
rine. The  concept  of  total  aapower 
requires  that  our  merchant  marine 
and  naval  forces,  particularly  In  time  of 
emergency,  be  familiar  with  each  other's 
methods  and  be  prepared  to  fully  inte- 
grate their  operations.  This  amendment 
would  help  assure  such  familiarity  and 
coordination  between  naval  and  mer- 
chant fleets.  The  amendment  recognizes 
this  special  relationship  and  the  \  alue  of 
the  Naval  Reserve  Officer  Training 
Corps— NROTC— programs  at  State  and 
Federal  maritime  academies.  The 
amendment  further  directs  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Navy  and  the  Assistant 
Secretary  of  Commerce  for  Maritime 
Affairs  to  work  together  and  with  the 
admmlstrators  of  the  respective  mari- 
time academies  to  assure  that  NROTC 
programs  at  maritime  academies  are  of  a 
nature  and  quality  consistent  with  the 
Navy's  needs. 

There  is  a  long  history  to  the  relation- 
ship between  the  Navy  and  the  Maritime 
Administration,  particularly  as^it  relates 
to  NROTC  programs  at  maritime  acad- 
demies.  A  summary  of  that  relationship 
has  been  provided  to  me  by  the  Maritime 
Administration  and  I  ask  unanimous 
corisent  that  this  summary  be  placed  in 
the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  t^ie  sum- 
mary was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows : 


Marptime  Administration, 
Washington.  DC.  May  20.  1976. 
Subject:     Summary     of     1972-1973     MarAd 
actions  and   correspondence   with   Navy 
concerning    establishment    of     NROTC 
units  at  the  State  Maritime  Acadamles. 

1.  During  late  1972.  Navy  Initiated  meetings 
with  MarAd  to  explore  the  ptosslbUlty  of  In- 
creased Navy  recruiting  of  Kings  Point  and 
State  Academy  students  for  active  duty  In 
Navy  on  graduation. 

2.  Letter  dated  26  December  1972  to  Secre- 
tary of  Navy  John  W.  Warner  from  Assistant 
Secretary  for  Maritime  Affairs  Robert  J. 
Blackwell. 

This  letter  gives  MarAd's  endorsement  to 
formation  of  NROTC  unite. 

"We  have  In  fact  encouraged  the  arrange- 
ments between  Maine  Maritime  Academy  and 
Navy  which  have  led  to  the  recent  Institu- 
tion of  an  NROTC  program  at  that  school. 
We  view  that  NROTC  and  VS.  Maritime 
Service  programs  at  State  schools  as  com- 
plementary to  each  other  and  a  significant 
means  for  building  a  closer  relationship  be- 
tween the  Navy  and  the  merchant  marine." 

3.  Between  January  and  April  1973.  addi- 
tional MarAd/Navy  staff  meetings  occurred 
to  develop  details  of  Navy  recruitment  at 
Kings  Point  and  the  State  Academies,  and 
also  details  regarding  coexistence  of  NROTC 
and  U.S.  Maritime  Service  programs  at  the 
State  Academies. 

4.  Letter  dated  11  June  1973  to  Secretary 
of  Navy  John  W.  Warner  from  Assistant  Sec- 
retary for  Maritime  Affairs  Robert  J 
Blackwell. 

The  purpose  of  this  letter  was  to  indicate 
Maritime  Administration's  agreement  with 
the  details  Jointly  negotiated  by  MarAd  and 
Navy  staff  and  to  request  Navy  formal  con- 
currence. Four  specific  agreements  were  de- 
tailed and  enumerated.  Agreement  No.  3  de- 
tails the  relatlon.shlp  between  "any  current 
and  future  NROTC  programs  at  the  SUte 
Maritime  Academies"  and  transfer  of  sub- 
sidized US,  Maritime  students  to  "NROTC 
College  Student  or  scholarship  status." 

TTie  letter  concludes: 

"We  would  appreciate  your  concurrence 
on  these  details  The  contents  of  this  letter 
will   be  subject  to  periodic  mutual  review  " 

5  By  letter  dated  20  July  1973,  Secretary 
of  Navy  John  W.  Warner  provided  his  con- 
currence. 

6.  Letter  dated  28  September  1973  from 
Assistant  Secretary  for  Maritime  Affairs 
Robert  J  Blackwell  to  the  Honorable  Joseph 
T.  McCullen.  Jr.  on  his  recent  appointment 
as  Assistant  Secretary  of  Navy,  Manpower 
and  Reserve  Affairs 

This  letter  to  the  Assistant  Secretary  of 
Navy,  congratulating  him  on  his  recent  ap- 
pointment, reviews  the  several  initiatives 
Jointly  entered  Into  between  Navy  and  Mar- 
Ad In  Navy  Manpower  and  Reserve  Affairs. 
The  letter  refers  to  the  then  recently  re- 
established Naval  Reserve  Merchant  Marine 
Program:  Navy  recruiting  for  active  duty 
at  the  Federal  and  State  Academics;  and 
establishment  of  NROTC  programs  at  the 
State  Academies. 

"We  have  urged  the  establlslunent  at  the 
State  schools  of  NROTC  programs  which 
could  be  offered  to  students  not  receiving 
federal  subsistence  allowances  from  the 
Maritime  Administration.  We  view  the 
NROTC  and  U.S.  Maritime  Service  programs 
at  these  schools  as  complementary  to  each 
other  and  a  potentially  significant  means 
for  building  a  closer  relationship  between 
Navy  and  the  merchant  marine.  What  Is 
actually  involved  is  the  redeslgnatlon  of  the 
existing  Navy-manned  Naval  Science  De- 
partments at  the  State  schools  rather  than 
Institution  of  a  completely  new  Installation 
at  these  schools  We  supported  the  arrange- 
ments which  resulted  In  successfully  ac- 
complishing this  at  Maine  Maritime  Ac"d- 
emy   and   encourage   your   favorable   acUon 


along  the  same  lines  at  the  State  University 
of  New  York  Maritime  College. 

7.  Establishment  of  NROTC  units  at  Stat* 
Academies  was  a  continuous  agenda  Item 
In  the  entire  discussion.  Initiated  by  Navy, 
of  Navy  acquisition  on  maritime  academy 
graduates  for  active  duty.  While  the  Mari- 
time Administration  recognized  that  the 
final  decision  to  establish  such  units  was 
a  Navy  action,  the  record  is  clear  that  the 
NROTC  issue  was  one  element  In  mutual 
agreements  reached  in  Joint  Navy-MarAd 
discussions  and  viewed  by  Maritime  Admin- 
istration as  part  of  its  cooperative  effort  to 
build  a  closer  relationship  between  Na\'y 
and  the  merchant  marine 

ARTinrR  W.  Fried  BERc, 
Director,  Office  of  MaHtime  Manpower. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President,  the 
NROTC  unit  at  Maine  Maritime  Acad- 
emy in  Castine  has  been  of  particular 
concern  to  me.  the  other  members  of 
the  Maine  congressional  delegation,  and 
the  Maritime  Administration.  Those 
particular  concerns  relate  to  plans  by 
the  Navy  to  disestablish  the  NROTC  unit 
at  Maine  Maritime.  We  have  protested 
that  action  to  the  Navy  and  have  been 
joined  in  those  protests  by  the  Assistant 
Secretary  of  Commerce  for  Maritime  Af- 
fairs, Mr.  Robert  J.  Blackwell.  The  con- 
cerns of  Maine  Maritime  officials  and 
of  U.S.  Maritime  Administration  officials 
are  contained  in  the  correspondence  to 
the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  v,hich  I  re- 
quest unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Record  at  the  conclusion  of  my 
remarks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  .so  ordered. 
(See  exhibit  1). 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Navy  officials  have 
acknowledged  the  special  relationship 
between  Navy  operations  and  our  mer- 
chant marine,  and  have  agreed  that  con- 
sultation with  maritime  officials  Is  de- 
sirable in  such  matters  of  mutual  con- 
cern. This  provision  makes  that  special 
relationship  explicit  and  requires  that 
the  Navy  work  to  preserve  the  relation- 
ship and  NROTC  programs  at  merchant 
marine  academies. 

ExHiBrr  1 

APRIL  12,  1976. 
Hon.  J   William  Middenoorf  II. 
Secretary  o/  the  Navy, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr  Secretary  It  has  recently  been 
brought  to  my  attention  that  the  Navy  has 
decided  to  disestablish  the  NROTC  units  at 
the  State  University  of  New  York  and  Maine 
Maritime  Colleges.  I  urgently  request  that 
you  reconsider  this  action. 

Among  all  of  the  Navy's  NROTC  units, 
these-  are  the  only  o  .es  located  fit  colIeii?cs 
dedicated  to  education  in  ship  systems  and 
maritime  procedures  directly  appllf-nblc  to 
Navy  requirements.  Further.  the?e  units  were 
established  by  mutual,  well  documented, 
agreement  between  the  Navy  and  the  Mari- 
time Administration  In  explicit  recognition 
of  the  benefit  that  would  accrue  thereform 
both  to  the  Navy  and  to  the  US  Merchant 
Marine.  In  this  light,  I  find  It  particularly 
disturbing,  not  only  that  these  two  marl- 
time  college  units  .should  be  among  the 
first  four  to  be  disestablished,  but  that  there 
was  no  prior  discussion  of  the  action  with 
the  Maritime  Administration. 

The  decision  to  disestablish  those  two  units 
would  be  more  understandable  If  their  elim- 
ination entailed  a  cost  saving  to  the  Navy. 
As  I  understand  It,  however,  this  will  not  be 
the  case,  since  active  duty  Navy  personnel 
win  continue  to  be  present  In  essentially  un- 
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diminished   numbers   to  provide  Instruction 
In  naval  science. 

In  nay  view,  the  presence  of  the  NROTC 
units  at  these  two  colleges  provides  for 
practical  cross  training  and  serves  as  valu- 
able tangible  evidence  of  the  kind  of  close 
Navy-Merchant  Marine  cooperation  that  is  so 
essntlal  to  the  maintenance  of  United  States 
seapower  It  Ls  my  hope  that  you  will  reverse 
this  action. 

Sincerely, 

Robert  J.  Blackwell, 
Assistant  Secretary  for  Maritime  Affairs- 

Maint:  Maritime  Academy. 
Castme,  Maine,  April  6,  2976. 
Hon    J.  William  Middendorf  II. 
Departrnent  of  the  Navy, 
Office  of  the  Secretary, 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Mr  Secretary:  I  wa«  very  disheart- 
ened to  receive  your  letter  of  March  leth  and 
to  learn  that  the  NROTC  unit  at  Maine  Mari- 
time Acadeniv  has  been  disestablished.  I  urge 
you  to  recon.^lder  tli:.';  artion.  since  It  appears 
that  the  decision  was  made  on  the  basis  of 
limited  or   misinformation. 

I  have  been  informed  by  Senator  Muskle's 
office  that  the  Navy  claims  a  considerable 
cost  saving  by  disestablishing  the  NROTC 
unit  here  This  would  be  true  at  any  In-stltu- 
tlon  other  than  a  maritime  academy  but 
there  will  be  little  or  no  cost  saving  to  the 
Navy  here.  Your  letter  refers  to  the  continu- 
ance of  the  Department  of  Naval  Science 
which  for  all  practical  purposes  requires  the 
same  contingent  of  active  duty  naval  person- 
nel with  or  without  the  NROTC  unit.  The 
problem  Is  unique  to  a  maritime  academy 
and  regretfully  not  generally  tmderstood  or 
appreciated  by  the  Navy.  Every  student  at 
the  maritime  academy  Ls  required  to  take 
the  naval  science  courses  and  apply  for  a  re- 
serve commission.  If  the  Navy  is  really  Inter- 
ested In  saving  uioney  and  acquiring  compe- 
tent, sea  oriented  and  dedicated  young  offi- 
cers, then  an  excellent  case  can  be  made  for 
establishing  an  NROTC  unit  at  each  of  the 
state  maritime  academies  in  lieu  of  units  at 
other  colleges  Enclosed  herewith  Is  a  letter 
to  the  editor  which  appeared  In  the  July 
1975  Issue  of  the  US.  Naval  Institute  Pro- 
ceedings on  this  subject. 

I  can  understand  that  the  Navy  would  not 
realize  the  seriousness  of  the  action  In  dis- 
establishing the  NROTC  units  at  Maine 
Maritime  Academy  and  the  Maritime  College 
in  New  York  Traditionally  we  have  been  very 
speclallred  maritime  schools  and  our  re- 
sources have  been  totally  directed  to  the  one 
purpose  of  training  and  educating  students 
to  be  offlcers  In  the  Merchant  Marine  and 
Navy  as  required  During  World  War  n  and 
the  Korean  War,  the  Navy  called  entire  grad- 
uating classes  on  to  active  duty  Apnroxl- 
matcly  10  per  cent  of  our  total  graduates 
have  cho.sen  a  naval  career.  My  primary  con- 
cern is  that  the  Navy  is  not  aware  of  how 
times  have  changed  the  status  of  the  state 
maritime  academies. 

Commerce  Department  regulations  have  re- 
quired us  to  construct  extensive  shoreslde 
facilities  over  the  past  ten  years.  Maritime 
technology  has  necessitated  the  inclusion  of 
expensive  training  equipment  and  labs  In 
this  campus  development.  Inflation,  particu- 
larly as  It  relates  to  the  operation  of  the 
training  ship,  has  created  severe  financial 
problems  for  us.  Finally,  our  Merchant  Ma- 
rine, which  was  expected  to  prosper  under 
the  Merchant  Marine  Act  of  1970,  has  actu- 
ally declined  and  the  Maritime  Administra- 
tion has  found  It  neces.sary  to  limit  the  num- 
ber of  students  who  can  qualify  for  the  mari- 
time cadet  subsidy  at  each  of  the  academies. 
Unfortunately,  for  the  economic  reasons,  we 
cannot  Justify  the  operation  of  the  training 
ship  and  our  dedication  to  the  specialized 
maritime  education  program  with  the  enroll- 
ment limited  to  the  MARAD  program.  Fur- 


thermore Job  opportunltlee  in  the  Kxerch&nt 
marine  and  opjxwltlon  from  mjulUme  unions 
does  not  Justify  the  graduation  of  merchant 
marine  offlcers  In  excess  of  MABAD  limita- 
tions. However,  with  15  to  20  percent  of  our 
enroUm»nt  committed  to  the  NROT'C  pro- 
gram we  can  preserve  these  Institutions. 

To  further  substantiate  my  statement  that 
the  uniqueness  of  the  maritime  academy  Is 
not  generally  understood  or  appreciated  by 
the  Navy,  I  submit  Page  61  of  the  Report  of 
the  Pilot  Committee  Meetings  of  the  NROTC 
Study  dated  16-18  June  1974  and  19  August 
1974.  which  reads: 

IlEM    9 

MARrriME   SCHOOL   ACCESSIONS 

Comment: 

The  subcommittee  has  no  information  on 
this  question.  Item  was  deleted  from  agenda, 
pending  further  study. 

Action  taken : 

Recommend  no  further  action  at  this  time 

I  have  not  been  able  to  uncover  any  evi- 
dence that  the  Navy  has  attempted  to  study 
the  question  to  date 

From  every  point  of  view  that  the  Navy- 
Marltlme  Academy  relationship  is  studied.  I 
find  It  extremely  difficult  to  understand  why 
the  Navy  has  failed  to  recognize  the  tre.Tien- 
dous  asset  and  potential  represented  in  the.se 
programs.  We  have  been  taken  for  granted, 
but  this  can  no  longer  hold  for  the  future. 
There  Is  a  .sense  of  urgency  in  this  appeal, 
since  we  must  start  immediately  to  stv.ay 
alternative  programs  that  would  most  likely 
change  the  entire  character  of  the  institu- 
tion. 

I  urge  you  to  delay  the  disestablishment 
of  our  NROTC  unit  for  at  least  one  year  and 
to  establish  a  study  committee  for  a  review 
of  the  Navy's  Interest  In  the  state  maritime 
academies.  We  are  confident  that  an  objective 
study  will  convince  you  of  the  merit  In  re- 
taining NROTC  units  at  these  schools. 
Sincerely. 

A.    RODGTKS. 

RADM,  VSMS  Superintendent. 


April  13.  1976. 

Dear  Mr.  Secrftary:  We  are  wTltlng  to  you 
concerning  a  matter  of  grreat  importance  to 
us:  Your  decision  to  disestablish  the  Naval 
Reservt  OfQcer  Training  Corps  (NROTC)  unit 
at  the  Maine  Maritime  Academy. 

Your  March  16.  1976,  lett.er  concerning  this 
decision,  which  was  hand-delivered  to  each 
of  our  offices  on  April  5.  Indicated  that 
•',  .  .  budgetary  reductions  affecting  the  De- 
partment of  E)efense"  necessitated  this  ac- 
tion. You  further  indicated  that  in  order 
"...  to  develop  a  plan  which  will  allow 
more  efficient  propram  management  under 
guidelines  established  by  the  Department  of 
Defense."  Lastly,  you  a.ssured  us  that  your 
Department  "  .  .  will  take  every  action  pos- 
sible to  minimize  any  adverse  effect  resulting 
from  this  decision." 

While  we  greatly  appreciate  the  offer  of 
your  Department's  assistance  In  minimizing 
the  impact  which  this  decision  will  have  on 
the  Academy,  we  must  object  to  the  assump- 
tion which  apparently  underlay  your  deci- 
sion; that  Is.  that  elimination  of  the  pro- 
gram will  result  In  reduced  costs  for  the  De- 
partment of  the  Navy. 

The  Department  has  Indicated  Its  Intention 
to  continue  maintaining  the  Department  ol 
Naval  Science  at  the  Academy  Given  this 
and  the  additional  fact  that  the  number  of 
NROTC  scholarships  Is  set  at  6000  by  Federal 
statute,  how  can  the  Department  suggest 
that  any  appreciable  savings  will  occur  by 
disestablishing  the  Maine  Maritime  Academy 
Unit?  From  the  information  we  have  been 
able  to  gather,  your  decision  will  only  result 
In  a  reduction  of  much  needed  scholarship 
assistance  to  Maine  Maritime  Academy  stu- 
dents and  not  in  a  reduction  In  overall 
NROTC  program  cost*. 

At  a  briefing  on  this  matter  last  Friday. 


Admiral  Mitchell  oi  your  staff  acknowledged 
that  phasing-out  of  the  program  at  Maine 
Maritime  would  not  result  in  a  significant 
program  savings.  Instead,  he  indicated  that 
this  action  was  necessary  because  1 1 )  the 
Navy  requires  offlcers  with  certain  technical 
training  which  Maine  Maritime  does  not 
provide;  and  (2)  the  NROTC  scholarshlpe 
which  are  presently  allocated  to  Maine  Mari- 
time are  needed  at  institutions  which  field 
larger  NROTC  units 

If  these  factors,  rather  than  the  budgetary 
considerations  noted  in  your  March  16  letter 
are  responsible  for  your  decision,  we  would 
like  to  bring  to  your  attention  the  following 
points : 

1  The  Maine  Maritime  Academy  pradufites 
voung  men  and  women  who  have  been  thor- 
oughly trained  In  the  technical  skills  re- 
quired of  naval  officers.  Immediately  upwan 
graduation,  %-ithout  further  training,  Acad- 
emy graduates  sire  fully  capable  standing 
watch  and  performing  their  sea-going  duties 
We  would  further  emphasize  that  most  other 
NROTC  graduates  must  undergo  considerable 
training  at  Navy  expens.e  before  they  can  be 
used  effectively  The  Navy  also  states  they 
require  program  diversification  so  that  their 
officer.5  will  be  versatile  and  well -prepared. 
We  are  disappointed  to  note  that  the  Navy 
j'ust  does  not  fully  understand  the  nature  of 
the  curriculum  at  a  Maritime  Academy  No- 
where In  the  country  will  rou  f.nd  greater 
diversification  or  better  programs  which  pre- 
pare a  student  specifically  for  sea-going  posi- 
tions 'WTiat  Is  the  Navy  thinking  of  when  it 
claims  the  Maritime  Academies  do  not  fulfill 
the.^e  requirements'' 

2.  Although  the  size  of  the  Maine  Maritime 
unit  Is  well  below  100.  the  maximum  size  of 
a  normal  unit,  it  has  not  been  giver,  a  chance 
to  grow.  Tills  is  only  the  .^cAdemy's  third 
year  and  last  fall  was  the  first  time  that  In- 
coming freshmen  scholarship  students  were 
assigned.  Nevertheless,  two-thirds  of  the 
NROTC  unit  are  frerhmen  and  the  admission 
indications  show  the  sam.e  level  of  Interest 
next  year.  In  other  words,  all  Maine  Maritime 
needs  Is  a  fair  chance  t.r  get  established. 
Your  recent  decision  precludes  that  possl- 
bUlty. 

From  a  geographic  point  of  view  your 
decision  also  seems  lU-advlsed.  If  the  unit 
at  Maine  Maritime  Is  eliminated,  the  only  in- 
stitution In  New  England  offering  NROTC 
will  be  Holy  Cross,  an  Inland  school.  Given 
the  fact  that  cost  Is  not  a  consideration,  we 
do  not  think  that  the  Navy  can  justify  leav- 
ing only  one  Inland  NROTC  unit  In  New 
England,  a  region  renown  for  ltv«  sea-golns 
pursuits. 

We  also  feel  the  Navy  should  unde-  tand 
the  full  impact  that  closing  out  NTiOTC  will 
have  at  Maine  Maritime  The  Maritime  Ad- 
ministration currently  limits  the  number  of 
students  Maine  Mairtlme  can  have  In  any 
Incoming  freshman  class  to  150.  In  order  for 
the  Academy  to  maintain  612  students,,  the 
number  It  rnust  have  to  remain  financially 
stable,  each  Incoming  fre.shman  class  must 
have  at  least  185  student.s.  The  extra  sr-  stu- 
dents come  from  the  NROTC  program.  With- 
out it,  they  will  be  forced  to  change  their 
curriculum  to  the  detriment  of  our  national 
maritime  Interests. 

We  firmly  believe  that  you  should  recog- 
nize the  unique  contribution  which  Maine 
Maritime  Academy  could  make  In  a  time  of 
national  need.  As  It  proved  during  World 
War  n  and  the  Korean  confilct.  the  Academy 
represents  a  ready  reserve  for  the  Navy  with 
Its  facilities  for  emergency  training  programs. 

We  urge  you  to  fully  consider  all  the  rea- 
sons we  show  for  not  closing  the  NROTC  pro- 
gram. It  Is  obvious  to  u^  that  Maritime 
Academies  are  in  a  special  class.  Their  pro- 
grams and  students  differ  from  a  regular 
unlversltv.  Giving  them  a  special  category, 
such  as  that  enjoyed  by  MIT.  might  recog- 
nize their  national  responslblltty  and  impor- 
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tanoe   while  serving   to  correct   the   NROTC 
probleiiis  which  have  arisen. 

In  Uh'ht  of  the  above  arguments,  Mr.  Secre- 
tary, we  wish  to  express  to  you  our*  very  serl- 
oua  misgivings  concerning  your  recent  decl- 
3l.ni  and  our  hope  that  you  will  re^rse  It. 

We   look    forward   to  receiving   ji>ur  com- 
ments concerning  this  Important  flatter. 
Sincerely, 

Edmund  S.  Muskie,  \ 

V.S.  ienatoT. 
William  D.  Hathaway, 

U.S.  Senator. 
William  S.  Cohkn. 

Member  of  Congress. 
David  P.  Emery, 

Member  of  Confn'ess 

Mr  STENNIS.  It  Ls  my  hope  that  the 
Senator  from  Georgia  will  respond. 

Mr.  President,  may  we  have  quiet  In 
the  Chamber'' 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ate will  be  in  order. 

Mr.  NUNN.  Mr.  President.  I  have  dis- 
cussed this  amendment  with  Senators 
from  Maine,  both  Senator  Hathaway 
and  Senator  Muskie.  It  expresses  the 
policy  of  the  United  States.  The  U.S. 
Navy  and  merchant  marine  of  the 
United  States  work  closely  together  to 
promote  maximum  Integration  of  total 
seapower  forces  of  this  Nation.  I  think 
all  of  us  would  agree  with  that. 

Also  it  expresses  the  sense  of  Congress 
that  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  should 
work  with  the  Assistant  Secretary  of 
Commerce  for  Maritime  Affairs  and  the 
administrators  of  the  several  merchant 
marine  academies  to  Insure  that  the 
training  available  at  these  academies  is 
consistent  with  Navy  standards  and 
needs. 

That  seems  to  be  a  perfectly  reason- 
able expression  of  the  sense  of  Congress. 
I  am  agreeable  to  the  amendment. 

I  recommend  the  Senate  agree  to  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  if  the 
Senator  will  yield  for  a  question,  this 
amendment  does  not  make  mandatory 
the  setting  up  of  additional  units  or  any- 
thing of  that  kind,  as  I  understand  it.  Is 
that  correct? 

Mr.  NUNN.  I  will  let  the  autl»r  of  the 
amendment  answer  that  question.  My 
Impression  Is  that  it  does  not:  tliat  It  ex- 
presses the  sense  of  Congress. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  address  that  question 
to  the  author  of  the  amendment.  I  in- 
tended it  for  him  to  answer. 

Mr.  HATHAWAY.  No.  The  amendment 
simply  states  that  this  is  the  policy  of 
the  United  States.  It  does  not  make  it 
mandatory  to  establish  any  additional 
units. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Is  that  the  primary 
purpose  of  the  amendment  of  the 
Senator? 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President,  may  I 
say  to  the  Senator  that  it  is.  We  have 
been  told  the  policy  of  the  Navy  and  the 
Maritime  Administration  Is  to  cooperate 
in  matters  of  mutual  interest,  especially 
in  the  area  of  training  naval  officers,  not 
only  in  Annapolis  but  also  in  our  mari- 
time academies. 

Unfortunately,  the  policy  has  not  al- 
ways been  unlformally  practiced  on  a 
consultative  basis,  and  It  is  our  desire 
to  indicate  the  sense  of  the  Senate  that 
that  kind  of  consultation  and  coopera- 
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tlon  be  In  fact  an  active  policy  and  not 
simply  a  policy  that  is  recognized  only  in 
the  breach.  It  is  our  hope  that  we  can 
have  that  sense  of  the  Senate  expressed 
by  the  Senate. 

We  are  not  mandating  anything.  We 
Just  think  it  is  useful,  since  both  agencies 
participate  in  the  production  of  naval- 
offlcer  material,  that  that  kind  of  con- 
sultation be  an  active  policy. 

I  think  that  Is  the  intent  of  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Is  that  what  the  other 
Senator  from  the  great  State  of  Maine 
says  is  the  main  purpose? 

Mr.  HATHAWAY.  That  is  the  main 
purpose  of  the  amendment. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  I  like  the 
purposes  of  the  amendment  It  seems  to 
be  more  of  a  persuasion,  and  the  Senator 
from  Georgia,  who,  as  subcommittee 
chairman,  handled  our  persoruiel  mat- 
ters, Is  agreeable  to  the  amendment. 

I  have  not  had  a  chance  to  mention 
this  to  the  Senator  from  South  Carolina 
or  any  Senator  on  that  side  of  the  aisle. 

Has  the  Senator  from  Maine  discussed 
this  with  any  Senator  on  the  other  side 
of  the  aisle? 

Mr.  HATHAWAY.  We  have  not  had 
an  opportunity  yet.  The  staff  people  will. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  say  to  the  Senator 
from  South  Carolina  that  this  is  a  sense 
of  the  Senate  resolution.  Does  It  sound 
all  right  to  the  Senator  from  South 
Carolina? 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Yes. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  All  right. 

I  have  conferred  with  the  Senator 
from  South  Carolina  and  he  has  no  ob- 
jection to  the  amendment,  so  I  can  sup- 
port the  amendment. 

Mr.  President,  we  will  see  what  we  can 
do  with  it  in  conference. 

Mr  MUSKIE.  I  thank  my  good 
friends. 

Mr.  HATHAWAY.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Georgia  and  the  Senator  from 
Mississippi. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Maine. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  sigain  we 
wish  very  much  to  dispose  of  further 
amendments  this  afternoon. 

I  am  again  calling  attention  of  the 
leadership  to  the  fact  that  we  could  prob- 
ably use  an  hour  or  an  hour  and  a  half 
tomorrow  afternoon,  and  we  will  wait 
until  later  tomorrow  afternoon  if  neces- 
sary to  use  it. 

I  wish  to  be  authorized  to  inform  Sen- 
ators who  have  amendments  that  we  will 
be  present  and  ready  to  debate  and  vote 
on  them  tomorrow  afternoon  If  we  are 
allotted  some  time.  I  know  that  the 
leader  has  promised  to  take  up  another 
bill  primarily  tomorrow. 

Are  there  other  amendments? 

The  Senator  from  Massachusetts  has 
an  amendment,  which  is  not  to  the  Mln- 
uteman  missile  amendment,  that  he 
would  present  and  have  some  remarks  to 
make.  We  have  not  had  time  to  go  Into 
It  enough  to  really  call  It  up,  but  we  were 
going  to  try  to  make  some  headway.  His 
aides  have  gone  to  inform  him. 

Mr    President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 


sent that  there  may  be  a  quorum  call  of 
3  or  4  minutes,  wiLl;iout  Uie  time  being 
charged  to  either  side. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered 

The  clerk  will  call  the  roll 

The  second  a.sslstanl  legLslative  olerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  caU  be  rescinded 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  I^resident,  I  yield 
myself  5  minutes  on  the  bill,  and  thLs 
will  be  on  procedures  matter.s  only. 

I  ask  for  the  attention  of  the  leaders 
for  each  side. 

We  have  disposed  of  a  number  of 
amendments  here  by  voice  vote.  We  have 
dLscussed  other  amendments  in  confer- 
ence with  the  sponsors  and  their  staff 
and  our  committee  staff.  The  matter  that 
the  Senator  from  Ma.ssaohu.'^etts  was 
going  to  present,  though  not  for  a  vote, 
this  afternoon  has  just  been  disposed  of 
for  the  time  being  by  referring  It  to  our 
respective  staffs  and  he  will  not  make  a 
statement  on  it  at  this  time. 

It  boils  down  to  this.  Mr.  President.  If 
I  may  have  the  attention  of  the  two 
leaders:  We  are  down  largely  to  what 
I  call  the  major  amendments  like  the 
Minuteman  m,  set  for  Wednesday  We 
have  the  Hathaway  amendments  that  I 
referred  to.  which  pertain  to  the  pro- 
posed NATO  standardizations.  Those  will 
call  for  some  debate. 

There  Is  the  matter  of  the  A-7D  planes 
for  the  Guard.  I  do  not  think  that  will 
require  much  time.  As  I  understand  now. 
the  leadership  is  under  promLse  to  devote 
tomorrow,  after  the  regular  introductory 
time,  to  the  antitrust  bill.  Is  that  correct? 

Mr,  ROBERT  C  B\TID  The  Senator 
is  correct.  Mr.  Mansfield  has  given  as- 
surances to  Senators  and  to  the  Senate 
that,  beginning  with  tomorrow,  it  is  hLs 
Intention  to  go  Into  the  antitnist  bill  and 
to  stay  with  that  until  we  dispose  of  it. 
one  way  or  another  I  got  the  impression 
that  there  might  be  times  when  It  would 
be  temporarily  set  aside. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  We  can  take  this  mili- 
tary authorization  bill  under  all  the  facts. 
It  seems  to  me  that  It  mu.st  be  passed, 
gentlemen,  before  we  have  the  Memorial 
Day  recess,  for  lots  of  reasons.  The  ap- 
propriations bills  must  move,  under  our 
budget  resolution  mandates.  I  believe 
that  if  the  leadership  will  give  us 
Wednesday,  all  day.  to  work  on  these 
amendments,  debate  them  and  vote  on 
them,  we  shall  be  ready  and  I  think  we 
can  dispose  of  these  amendments  by 
taking  all  day  Wednesday.  I  ask  the 
leadership  to  consider  getting  a  unani- 
mous-consent agreement,  if  they  can,  to- 
morrow or  whenever  they  see  fit,  to  give 
Wednesday  to  this  bill,  and  also  ask  for 
a  vote  on  passage  at  some  time  in  the 
late  part  of  the  day  or  the  early  part 
of  the  evening.  We  shall  be  prepared  to 
stay. 

I  think  until  we  do  announce  some- 
thing like  that,  it  will  be  very  difficult 
to  get  things  pulled  together  and  get 
some  of  the  key  membership  to  be  here. 
I  thUik  that  that  is  the  best  way  to  leave 
it.  with  deference  to  everj'thlng  else  that 
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is  on  the  calendar.  We  shall  get  out  of 
their  way  on  tomorrow  if  the  leadership 
will  give  us  Wednesday  so  we  can  get  a 
final  vote  on  this  bill.  I  believe  the  mem- 
bership will  agree  to  that.  We  need  help. 
too,  on  that  attendance  for  Wednesday. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  would  suggest  that  tomorrow  the  Sen- 
ator and  others  would  be  able  to  come 
up  with  an  agreement,  hopefully,  that 
would  see  action  completed  on  the  bill 
on  Wednesday. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Yes. 

Well.  I  appreciate  the  leadership's  atti- 
tude. I  hope  that  is  the  response,  too,  of 
the  minority  so  far  as  it  looks  now. 

VeiT  well.  In  view  of  those  affirmative 
assurances,  we  are  all  working  together, 
and  I  think  the  membership  is  going  to 
work  in  that  direction  too,  to  offer  these 
amendments.  If  we  do  not  get  that  agree- 
ment— and  this  is  not  a  threat — maybe 
we  wiU  just  have  to  call  up  these  amend- 
ments ourselves  because  it  is  so  necessary 
that  this  bill  be  enacted  one  way  or 
another  under  the  rules  we  have  put  on 
ourselves. 

I  yield  the  floor.  Mr.  President. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Ml".  President,  may  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum  for  just 
a  minute? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
wiU  call  the  roll. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered, 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Those  managing  the 
bill — and  I  am  not  just  referring  to  my- 
self— feel  as  if  we  can  work  this  out.  and 
we  will  confer  with  the  leadership  to- 
morrow morning — I  mean  work  it  out 
about  a  final  disposition  on  Wednesday, 
and  we  will  have  to  call  up  the  amend- 
ments ourselves  if  tlie  authors  do  not. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
the  floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  U  no- 
body yields  time,  time  is  being  con- 
sumed 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD  Mr.  President. 
I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum,  and 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  time 
be  charged  equally  to  both  sides. 

Tlie  PRE.'=^rDING  OFFICER.  Without 
ob.iection.  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  clerk  will  please  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr  GRIFFIN  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  is  .so  ordered 


PROPOSED    RECONSIDERATION    OF 
BYTNGTON  NOMINATION 

Mr.    GRIFFIN.    Mr.    President,    the 
huddles  have  to  do  with  a  motion  to  re- 


consider the  vote  on  the  Byington  nomi- 
nation. It  is  my  strong  feeling  that  for 
Mr,  Byington  to  have  been  turned  down 
by  a  very  narrow  margin — witn  only  70 
Senators  voting  and  30  Senators  ab- 
sent— is  not  a  good  way  to  leave  the 
record.  There  were  37  votes  agaiixst 
Mr.  Byington,  33  votes  for  him.  That 
means  a  considerable  number  less  than  a 
majority  of  the  Senate  rejected  his 
nomination. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
time  on  the  militarj-  procurement  bill 
has  ended  for  today,  so  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  requirement  on  the  bill 
as  to  debate  be  vitiated. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President.  I  invite 
my  colleagues  to  join  in  this  colloquy,  if 
some  elaboration  is  needed. 

There  was  dLscussion  that  a  motion  to 
reconsider  would  be  made  this  evening. 
and  of  course  then  a  motion  to  table 
might  have  been  made.  We  would  be  in 
the  position  then,  if  tliat  vote  tooK  place. 
of  having  the  same  number  of  Senators, 
or  perhaps  even  less,  passing  on  the  fate 
of  Mr.  Byington.  Under  those  circum- 
stances, it  would  be  necessary  for  me  to 
insist  on  a  live  quor'om  and  to  do  what- 
ever I  could  to  make  sure  that  we  did 
not  have  a  vote  on  a  motion  to  table  the 
motion  to  reconsider  today. 

As  I  understand  it.  there  is  an  infor- 
mal agreement  that  the  motion  to  recon- 
sider will  not  be  made  today  and  will  not 
be  made  tomorrow  and  probably  will  be 
made  on  Wednesday,  If  it  is  not  made  by 
the  Senator  from  Utah  or  one  of  his  col- 
leagues m  opposition,  then  I  say  most 
respectiully  that  perhaps  one  of  the  Sen- 
ators on  this  side  who  was  absent  and 
did  not  vote  would  be  in  a  position  on 
Wednesday  to  make  the  motion  to  re- 
consider. 

It  is  my  hope,  since  we  expect  a  good 
attendance  because  of  the  important 
votes  on  Wednesday,  that  we  could,  with 
a  minimtun  of  rehashing  and  debate, 
have  a  vote  on  a  motion  to  reconsider. 

I  yield  to  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Utah. 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President.  I  confirm 
that  we  have  been  having  this  discussion 
as  to  what  the  procedure  should  be. 

The  traditional  situation  is  to  have  a 
motion  to  reconsider  and  a  tabling  mo- 
tion on  a  vote,  because  then  it  require.'- 
two-thirds  to  take  the  matter  off  the 
table.  That  was  not  done  promptly  on 
this  vote,  and  the  ensuing  dt'^cu.ssion  was 
whether  tonight  we  should  seek  a  motion 
to  reconsider  and  a  tabling  motion.  I  was 
prepared  to  make  the  motion  to  recon- 
sider, since  I  was  on  tlie  prevailing  side. 
However,  under  the  circumstances,  and 
with  the  explanation  of  the  Senator 
from  Michigan,  that  there  would  be  a 
live  quorum  and  other  devices  and  that 
parliamentarN-  rules  would  be  invoked,  it 
would  make  it  very  difficult  to  get  a  vote 
tonight. 

I  have  agreed,  and  the  Senator  from 
New  Hampshire  and  others  who  have 
been  in  this  matter  have  agreed,  that  we 


will  agree  informally  with  the  m.inority 
that  we  will  make  no  motion  to  re- 
consider either  tonight  or  tomorrow 
and  perhaps  will  have  one  ready  by 
Wednesday. 

In  the  meantime,  u  i-  hoped  that  we 
can  confer  with  the  ciiairman  of  tlie 
Committee  on  Commerce  and  determine 
whether  or  not  a  time  limit  m.ight  be 
agreed  to  wliich  the  minority  might  be 
willing  to  accept.  We  hope  that  in  that 
way  we  can  handle  this  matter  in  a  good 
legislati-ve  fashion  and  that  the  Senate 
can  work  its  will. 

Anyway.  I  suppose  it  is  unfortunat-e 
that  we  did  not  have  all  Senators  pres- 
ent: but  of  course  it  happens  on  a  great 
many  of  our  votes  that  we  have  some  a.b- 
sentees.  Perhaps  on  Wednesday,  with 
what  we  expect  to  be  a  nearly  full  at- 
tendance, the  matter  can  be  voted  on 
and  disposed  of  finally  m  that  way. 

Mr.  DURKIN  Mr  President.  I  shotild 
like  to  make  sure  that  the  Record  is 
straight  with  respect  to  the  informal  ar- 
rangement— that  there  is  no  commit- 
ment to  take  up  this  matter  on 
Wednesday. 

Tne  t^enator  from  Michigan  has  ex- 
pressed concern  that  there  was  not  a  full 
house  today.  We  still  will  have  people  ab- 
sent on  official  business,  securing  the 
most  recent  copy  of  the  Magna  Carta,  I 
want  to  make  sure  that  there  is  no  ex- 
press or  implied  commitment  to  take  up 
this  matter  and  vote  on  it  on  Wednesday. 

However.  I  .share  the  Senator's  con- 
cern and  the  concern  of  Senator  Moss 
that  this  matter  be  handled  expedi- 
tiously, con=ist«nt  witii  fairness  and  due 
process  and  what  have  you. 


ORDER  FOR  RECOGNITION  OF 
Mr.  TAFT  ON  TOMORROW 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD  Mr  President. 

I  ask  unanimous  con.'^ent  that  on  tomor- 
row, after  the  two  leaders  or  tlielr  desig- 
nees have  been  recognized  under  the 
standing  order,  Mr.  Taft  be  recogi:iz-ed 
for  not  to  exceed  ]  5  miinutes 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  It  L^  nn  un- 
derstanding that  Mr.  McClure  already 
has  an  order  entered  for  the  recognition 
of  himself.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
following  the  recognition  of  Mr.  McClure 
under  the  order  previously  entered.  Mr. 
Taft  then  be  recogni?ed  for  not  to  ex- 
ceed 15  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered 


ORDER  FOR  ROUTINE  MORNING 
BUSINESS  TOMORROW 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD  Mr  President. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  following 
the  recognition  of  Mr.  Taft  on  tomor- 
row, there  be  a  jjeriod  for  the  transaction 
of  routme  morning  business,  not  to  ex- 
tend beyond  the  close  of  the  first  hour 
after  the  Senate  convenes,  with  state- 
ments therein  limited  to  5  minutes  each. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered 
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CERTAIN  ANTITRUST  ACTIONS 
BROUGHT  BY  STATE  ATTORNEYS 
GENERAL 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
Is  it  the  order,  which  was  previously  en- 
tered, that  at  11  a.m.  tomorrow,  the  Sen- 
ate would  proceed  to  the  consideration  of 
the  antitrast  mea.sure? 

Tlie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  It  Is  to 
proceed  to  consider  at  any  time,  at  the 
discretion  of  the  leadership. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  President,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  when  we  proceed  to 
consider  it,  the  assi-stant  ma.jorlty  leader 
does  not  have  in  mind  that  it  would  sup- 
plant the  foreifm  assistance  measure  as 
the  unflni.'ihed  business? 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  think  that 
would  depend  upon  how  the  leadership 
proceeded — whether  by  motion  or  by 
unanimous  consent. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  A  motion  would  be  de- 
batable, of  course. 

Mr,  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Ordinarily  it 
would  be.  except  that  an  order  was  en- 
tered on  Friday  that  authorized  the 
leadership  at  any  time  tomorrow  to  pro- 
ceed without  debate. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  To  call  it  up.  I  believe, 
is  the  way  it  is  worded.  That  would  not 
Imply  displacing  the  unfliii.shed  business. 
to  maice  this  the  unfinished  business. 
It  would  make  this  the  unfinished  busi- 
ness. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  should  think 
if  It  were  done  by  motion,  it  would  auto- 
matically displace  the  unfinished  busi- 
ness. 

Mr  ALLEN.  The  Senator  from  Ala- 
bama does  not  understand  it  that  way. 
I  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  the 
distinguished  majority  leader  has  already 
bad  an  order  entered  that  we  could  not, 
by  calling  up  the  unfinished  busine.ss. 
displace  the  antitrust  and  the  military 
procurement  bills,  indicating,  as  contem- 
plated, that  the  foreign  military  assist- 
ance would  remain  the  unfinished  busi- 
ness. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  think  that 
would  hold  true  if  the  antitrust  measure 
were  brought  up  by  unanimous  consent 
tomorrow.  But  if  a  motion  were  made 
on  tomorrow  to  proceed  to  the  consider- 
ation of  the  antitrust  legislation,  that 
motion  would  supersede  any  contempla- 
tion that  might  have  been  involved  In 
the  order  that  was  entered  on  Friday. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  It  was  not  contemplated 
that  a  motion  be  made.  What  was  con- 
templated. I  think  the  Senator  will  see. 
is  that  it  be  called  up.  There  was  no 
Idea  of  displacing  It.  Otherwise,  the  dis- 
tinguished majority  leader  would  not 
have  protected  the  foreign  military  sales 
as  being  the  unfinished  business  by  hav- 
ing an  order  entered  by  unanimous  con- 
sent that  it  would  not  be  displaced  this 
entire  week. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD  Except  in  the 
event  In  which  the  antitru.st  legislation 
might  have  been  brought  up  othe;-wlse 
than  by  motion. 

Mr.  ATjLEN.  Well,  the  agreement  was 
that  it  would  be  called  up,  as  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  knows. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C  BYRD.  But  that  does 
not  necessarily  mean  that  it  would  not 
be  called  up  by  motion. 


Mr.  ALLEN.  Unanimous  consent  was 
given  that  it  would  be  called  up.  But  as 
I  f>oint  out  to  the  Senator,  by  his  own 
request  for  imanimous  consent,  he  has 
In  mind  protecting  the  unfinshed  busi- 
ness all  this  week,  because  he  says  that 
no  call  for  unfinished  business  shall  dis- 
place the  antitrust  or  the  military'  pro- 
curement for  all  of  this  week. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  By  the  same 
logic,  there  would  have  been  no  need  to 
protect  the  antitrust  legislation  from  be- 
ing taken  down  by  a  call  of  the  regular 
order  after  tomorrow,  because  there  is 
no  way  to  get  It  up  after  tomorrow  except 
by  unanimous  consent  or  unless  it  is  mo- 
tioned up. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  We  have  given  unanimous 
consent  that  it  be  brought  up 

Mr.  ROBERT  C  BYRD  We  have  given 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate  pro- 
ceed, that  the  leadership  may  have  au- 
thorization to  proceed  at  any  time  to- 
morrow. But  that  does  not  preclude  the 
leadership  from  motioning  it  up. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Ver>'  well,  if  that  is  what 
the  Senator  wants  to  do.  But  it  is  clear, 
from  the  understanding  that  I  do  not  be- 
lieve the  distinguished  Senator  partici- 
pated in,  that  it  would  be  called  up.  As 
I  stated,  the  Senator  himself  has  been 
trying  to  protect  the  unfinished  busi- 
ness. I  think  that  it  Ls  not  in  order  to 
displace  the  unfinished  business  by  this 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate  gave 
to  bring  the  measure  up,  not  as  unfin- 
ished business,  but  by  unanimous  con- 
sent. The  Senator  has  protected  the  un- 
finished business  all  this  week.  No  pro- 
tection was  given  for  next  week.  If  the 
Senator  wants  to  resort  to  this  tactic, 
that  is  up  to  the  distinguished  Senator. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C  BYRD  I  was  not  seek- 
ing to  protect  the  unfinished  business.  I 
was  .seeking  to  protect  the  antitrust  bill 
and  the  military  procurement  bills  from 
being  displaced  by  the  unfinished  busi- 
ness through  a  call  for  the  regular  order. 
What  the  Senator  from  West  Virginia  is 
saying  is  that  the  order  was  to  authorize 
the  leadership  to  proceed.  It  did  not  con- 
fine that  method  of  proceeding  to  the 
asking  of  unanimous  consent.  It  would 
still  leave  to  the  leadership  the  option 
of  a  motion,  which,  under  the  order, 
would  not  be  debatable.  I  think  I  an- 
swered the  Senator  correctly  when  I  said 
that  If  the  Senate  should  proceed  by 
motion  on  tomorrow  to  call  the  antitrast 
bill  up,  that  motion,  if  agreed  to.  would 
automatically  displace  the  unfinished 
business. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  I  suggest  the  absence  of 
a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  con.sent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  re.scinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Grif- 
fin). Without  obiertlon.  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  FOR  CONSTin-n  \TION  OF 
H  R.  8532  ON  TOMORROW.  THURS- 
DAY AND  FRIDAY 

Mr.  ROBERT  C  BYRD.  Mr  Pre.sldent. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  on  tomor- 


row and  on  Thursday  and  on  Friday,  at 
the  close  of  the  first  hour  following  the 
convening  of  the  Senate  each  day  the 
Senate  resume  consideration  of  Calen- 
dar Order  No.  781.  H.R.  8532.  as  the 
{jendlng  business. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Ls  there 
objection? 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Reserving  the  right  to  ob- 
ject, as  I  understand  this  request  then, 
on  these  3  days  when  we  resume  con- 
sideration of  the  antitrust  bill,  such  re- 
sumption would  not  constitute  displacing 
the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  as  the  unfin- 
ished business? 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  The  Senator 
is  correct. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  I  would  like  the  ruling 
from  the  Chair. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD  Tlie  Senator 
docs  not  mind  my  comment? 

Mr.  ALLEN.  No;  but  I  make  the  request 
of  the  Chair. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Tlie  Chair 
will  respond  to  tlie  Senator,  but  the  Sen- 
ator is  correct,  as  my  request  was  form- 
ulated. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  will  respond  to  the  Senator  from 
Alabama  that  the  statement  was  cor- 
rect. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  That  the  Foreign  Assist- 
ance Act,  amendments  to  the  Foreign 
Assistance  Act.  would  remain  tlie  unfin- 
ished business.  Irrespective  of  the  fact 
that  the  pending  business  on  these  3 
days  shall  be  the  antitrust  bill? 

The  PRESroiNO  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  will  respond  that  the  only  way  it 
could  be  displaced  would  be  by  a  mo- 
tion to  proceed  to  another  matter,  made 
and  agreed  to  after  the  morning  hour. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  I  note  that  motion  has 
not  been  made. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The  Sen- 
ator is  correct. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  I  thank  the  Chair  and  I 
thank  the  distinguished  assistant  major- 
ity leader. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Is  there 
objection'' 

Mr.  ALLEN  I  withdraw  mv  objection. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
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JOINT   REFERRAL 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
I  ask  unanimous  con.sent  that  H.R.  13350 
lERDA  autliorizatlon  billi  be  referred 
jointly  to  the  committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs  and  the  Joint  Committee 
on  Atomic  Energy. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 


REFERRAL    OF    NUMLNATION 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  tiiat  tlie  nomi- 
nation of  Mr.  Greorge  Kuper  to  be  tiie 
Executive  Director  of  the  National  Cen- 
ter on  Productivity  and  Quality  of  Work- 
ing Life,  which  was  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Government  Operations  be 
referred  Instead  to  the  Committee  on 
Banking.  Housing  and  Urban  Affairs. 

The  referral  of  this  nomination  to  the 
Government  Operations  Committee  was 
in  error  and  the  chairman  of  that  com- 


mittee is  in  agreement  liiat  it  be  referred 
to  the  Banking  Committee. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  Ls  so  ordered. 


PROGRAM 


Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
the  Senate  will  convene  tomorrow  at  the 
hour  of  10  a.m.  After  the  two  leaders  or 
tlieir  designees  iiave  been  recognized  un- 
der the  standing  order.  Mr.  McClure  ?nd 
Mr.  Taft  v;ill  be  recognized,  each  for  not 
to  excet'd  15  minutt's  and  in  that  order. 

There  will  then  ensue  a  period  for  the 
transaction  of  routine  morning  business 
until  11  a.m..  with  statements  limited 
therein  to  5  minutes  each,  and  at  11  a.m. 
the  Senate  will  proceed  to  the  considera- 
tion of  H.R.  8532  It  will  be  tlie  pending 
business. 

Rollcall  votes  may  occur  on  amend- 
ments and  or  motions  in  relation  to  tlie 
antitrust  legislation,  but  in  any  event, 
wiien  the  Senate  completes  its  business 
tomorrow  it  will  stand  in  adjournment 
until  the  hour  of  10  a.m.  on  Wednesday. 

At  the  hour  of  1  p.m.  on  Wednesday, 
the  Senate  will  proceed  to  the  consider- 
ation of  the  Kennedy  Minuteman  mis- 
sile amendment  to  the  militarj-  procure- 
ment bill. 

Unless  the  order  for  the  convening 
time  is  changed,  in  the  meantime,  this 
will  mean  that  from  11  am.  until  1  p.m. 
on  Wednesday,  the  Senate  may  debate 
other  amendments  to  the  military  pro- 
curement bill  and  have  votes  thereon. 

ORDTR    FOR    AD.IorRN  MENT    TO     10    AM.    ON 
THURSDAY     AND    FRIDAY 

Mr.  President.  I  now  ask  uiianimoas 
consent  that  when  the  Senate  completes 
its  busine.ss  on  Wednesday  and  on 
Thursday  it  stand  in  ad.ioumment.  re- 
spectively, until  tlie  hour  of  10  a.m.  on 
Thursday  and  on  Pridav. 

Tlie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

ANTTTRfST    LEGISLATION  —  H  R      8532 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  On  Thursday. 
the  Senate  by  unanimous  consent  will  re- 
turn to  tlie  antitru.st  legislation  and  it 
will  be  the  ijending  business  at  that  lime 
with  no  call  for  the  regular  order  mak- 
ing it  fall. 

The  same  will  be  true  with  respect  to 
Friday.  Rollcall  votes  may  occur  on  that 
measure  or  on  amendments  or  motions 
in  relation  to  it  on  Tliursday  and  on 
FYiday. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Will  the  Senator  vield? 

Mr  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Yes. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Would  the  Senator  object. 
this  more  or  less  being  a  gentloman's 
agreement  with  rasi>ect  to  cloture  that  a 
cloture  vote  on  the  antitrust  legislation 
would  not  take  place  until  after  the  re- 
cess, or  would  it  be  in  order  for  the  dis- 
tinguished a.ssistant  majority  leader  to 
request,  that  not  more  than  one  cloture 
petition  be  filed  on  Thursday  or  Friday. 
and  that  none  be  filed  on  Tuesday'^ 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Yes,  "that  is 
the  understanding.  I  include  that  in  my 
request.  Mr.  President,  that  not  more 
than  one  cloture  motion  with  resi>ect  to 
the  antitrust  legislation  be  in  order 
throughout  this  week,  and  that  such  mo- 
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tion  not  t>e  offered  on  Tuesday.  It  will 
cither  be  offered  on  Thursday  or  Friday. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Yes. 

The  PRESIDING  OmCER.  Without 
objection,  the  modified  request  is  agreed 
to  and  it  is  so  ordered. 

ORDER   TO   RESUME   CONSIDERATION   OF   H.R.    12438 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  on 
Wednesday  at  11  a.m.  the  Senate  re- 
sume consideration  of  the  military  pro- 
curement bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  That  would 
mean  tliat  between  the  hours  of  11  a.m. 
and  1  p.m.  on  Wednesday  the  Senate 
could  proceed  with  other  amendments 
to  the  military  procurement  bill,  but 
that  at  1  p.m.  on  Wednesday  the  Senate 
will  proceed  with  the  Kennedy  amend- 
ment, with  a  2-hour  limitation  of  de- 
bate thereon.  Following  the  disposition 
of  that  amendment,  the  Senate  would 
resume  consideration  of  tlie  military 
procurement  bill  throughout  Wednes- 
day. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Will  the  Senator  yield  for 
a  question? 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Yes. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Has  the  Senator  provided 
for  the  eventuality  that  the  military 
procurement  bill  will  not  be  finished  on 
Wednesday " 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  If  it  is  not 
finished  on  Wednesday,  under  the  order 
the  Senate  would  proceed  to  the  consid- 
eration of  the  antitrust  legislation  on 
Thursday. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  That  is  what  I  am  talk- 
ing about  That  would  be  in  a  state  of 
limbo,  then,  unless  an  agreement  was 
made. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C  BYRD.  Unless  fur- 
ther orders  are  entered,  yes. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Yes. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  It  is  hoped 
by  the  distinguished  manager  of  the  bill 
(Mr.  Stennis>  that  there  may  be  some 
agreement  worked  out  tomorrow  where- 
by action  on  the  military  procurement 
bill  could  be  finished  on  Wednesday. 

Mr  ALLEN  I  thank  the  distinguished 
Senator. 

Mr  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  guess  that  about  wraps  it  up. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  President,  a  parlia- 
mentary inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  will  state  it. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  For  the  further  guidance 
of  the  Senate,  when  there  is  unflnislied 
business  before  the  Senate  and  the 
leadersliip  obtains  permission  to  call  up 
another  measure,  at  the  tim.e  of  getting 
that  unanimous  consent,  in  order  to  rule 
out  the  possibility  of  a  motion  being 
made  and  that  being  decided  without 
debate,  would  it  be  necessary  that  the 
unanimous  consent  say  that  the  calling 
up  of  the  bill  should  not  be  by  motion? 
This  point  has  never  come  up  before. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  If  the 
language  used  in  making  the  unanimous 
consent  request  were  ambiguous,  or  pos- 
sibly ambiguoas.  it  would  behoove  the 
Senator  to  obtain  that  kind  of  clarifica- 
tion. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  In  other  words,  the  re- 


quest must  rule  out  the  making  of  a  mo- 
tion to  bring  the  bill  up  rather  than 
that  it  merely  be  called  up  and  thereby 
not  displace  the  unfinished  business? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  U  it  were 
clear  that  it  was  to  be  done  by  unani- 
mous consent  and  not  by  motion,  there 
would  be  no  need  for  clarification. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  But  to  be  safe,  one  would 
have  to  say  that  a  motion  would  not  be 
made. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  That 
would  be  the  safest  way. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  I  thank  the  Chair. 


DEATH  OF  REPRESENTATIVE  TOR- 
BERT  H.  MACDONALD  OF  MASSA- 
CHUSETTS 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
the  Chair  to  lay  before  the  Senate  a 
message  from  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives on  House  Resolution  1212. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore laid  before  the  Senate  a  resolution 
<H.  Res.  12121  which  was  read  as 
f  ollow^s : 

Resolved  That  the  House  has  heard  with 
profound  sorrow  of  the  death  of  the  Honor- 
able ToTbert  H.  Macdonald,  a  Representative 
from   the   State   of   Massachusetts. 

Resolved.  That  a  committee  of  80  Members 
of  the  House  with  such  Members  of  the  Sen- 
ate as  may  be  Joined  be  appointed  to  attend 
the  funeral. 

Resolved.  That  the  Sergeant  at  Arms  of 
the  House  be  authorized  and  directed  to  take 
such  steps  as  may  be  necessary  for  carrying 
out  the  provisions  of  these  resolutions  and 
that  the  necessary  expen.ses  in  connection 
therewith  be  paid  out  of  the  contingent  fund 
of  the  House 

Resolved,  That  the  Clerk  communicate 
these  resolutions  to  the  Senate  and  transmit 
a  copy  thereof  to  the  family  of  the  deceased. 

Resolved.  That  as  a  further  mark  of  re- 
spect the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President.  I  send 
to  the  desk  a  resolution  on  behalf  of  ni\-- 
self  and  my  colleague,  the  distinguished 
junior  Senator  from  Massachusetts  <Mr. 
Brooke  I,  and  ask  for  its  immediate 
consideration. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  resolution  will  be  stated 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

Resolved.  Tliat  the  Senate  has  heard  with 
profound  sorrow  the  announcement  of  the 
death  of  Honorable  Torbert  H  Macdonald. 
late  a  Representative  from  the  State  of 
Massachusetts, 

Resolved,  That  a  committee  of  two  Sen- 
ators be  appointed  by  the  Presiding  Officer 
to  Join  the  committee  appointed  on  the 
part  of  the  House  of  Representatives  to  at- 
tend the  funeral  of  the  deceased  Repre- 
sentative. 

Resolved.  That  the  Secretary  communicate 
these  resolutions  to  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives and  transmit  an  enrolled  copy 
thereof  tC'  the  familv  of  the  deceased. 

Resolved.  That  when  the  Senate  adlooims 
today,  it  adjourn  as  a  further  mark  of  re- 
spect to  the  memory  of  the  deceased 
Representative 

Without  objection,  the  Senate  pro- 
ceeded to  consider  the  resolution 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President.  Tor- 
bert MACDONALn  was  &  Very  special  per- 
son and  friend  to  me  and  to  my  family. 
His  courage  and  tenacity  in  the  final  days 
before  his  death  were  typical  of  his  life- 
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time  of  service  to  his  country  and  to  the 
people  he  represented  in  the  Seventh 
Congressional  DLstrlct  for  "JL'  years  There 
was  an  unusual  bond  of  friendship  and 
respet-t  between  Torbie  and  Pr&sident 
Kennedy  His  death  is  a  deep  personal 
loss  as  well  as  a  deep  public  loss,  and  my 
thoughts  and  [irayers  are  with  his  family. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  the 
obituaries  from  the  Boston  Globe,  the 
Boston  Herald  Advertiser,  and  the  New 
York  Times. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  obitu- 
aries were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

[From  The  Boston  Olobe.  May  22,  19761 

ToBBERT  Macdonald  Decs;  21  Tearb  im 
Congress 

Washington. — Rep  Torbert  H.  Macdonald 
(D-Mas8. )  died  at  9:20  last  night  In  Bethesda 
Naval  Hospital  In  Maryland.  He  was  58. 

The  veteran  congressman  entered  the  hos- 
pital May  2  for  treatment  of  a  blood  ailment. 
Last  Monday  he  had  doctors  turn  off  his  life- 
supporting  systems  and  chose  to  await  a  na- 
tural death. 

Rep.  Macdonald  spent  much  of  the  next 
day  saying  goodby  to  hla  family  at  the  hospi- 
tal 

His  home  was  at  63  Appleton  st ,  Maiden, 
but  he  was  born  and  :alsed  in  Medford  and 
roomed  with  John  P.  Kennedy  at  Harvard  In 
1940. 

Rep.  Macdonald.  who  represented  the  7th 
Congressional  District  more  than  21  years, 
was  first  elected  to  the  House  In  1954. 

He  announced  on  April  7  he  would  not  seek 
re-election  because  of  falling  health. 

The  congressional  seat  left  vacant  by  the 
death  could,  under  Article  I  of  tbe  US  con- 
stitution, be  filled  by  a  special  election  called 
by  the  governor. 

Aides  to  Gov.  Michael  S.  Dukakli  believe  he 
will  leave  the  seat  vacant  because  the  ap- 
proaching elections  are  so  close. 

The  family  requests  that.  In  lieu  of  flowers, 
donations  be  made  to  a  scholarship  fund 
being  established  In  his  name. 

The  scholarships  will  be  for  needy  college 
applicants  from  the  7th  District  who  have 
displayed  leadership  both  In  the  classroom 
and  on  the  playing  field. 

Sen  Edward  Kennedy  said  last  night: 
"Torby  Macdonald's  special  bond  of  friend- 
ship with  President  Kennedy  was  shared  and 
treasured  by  all  the  members  of  my  family. 

"The  courage  and  tenacity  he  displayed  in 
the  days  before  his  death  typified  Torb's 
life.  In  athletics  and  In  public  service  to  the 
citizens  of  Massachusett's  7th  Congressional 
DLstrlct.  he  gave  his  all. 

•'My  family  Joins  with  me  In  expressing  our 
deep  sense  of  personal  loss  of  a  special  friend 
and  a  great  public  servant.  Our  thoughts  and 
prayers  are  with  his  family." 

"He  was  not  the  complaining  type,"  said 
US  Rep.  James  Burke  (D-Mass.)  a  few  weeks 
ago  when  Macdonald  announced  he  would 
not  seek  re-election  because  he  was  In  poor 
health.  "He  kept  things  to  himself.  It  was 
obvious  during  the  last  few  weeks  he  was  not 
feeimg  too  well." 

Burke,  who  knew  Macdonald  for  18  years 
on  Capitol  Hill,  described  him  as  a  "hard 
worker  and  a  highly  principled  fellow."  He 
said  Macdonald  was  always  "Into  things  that 
affected  New  England  people  in  an  economic 
way." 

Macdonald  was  In  and  out  of  the  hospital 
In  recent  week.s  In  late  March,  he  entered 
Bethesda  Naval  Hospital  for  tests  and  subse- 
quently stayed  In  his  Washington  apartment 
under  doctors  orders  He  attempted  to  work 
at  home.  However,  last  month  he  decided  not 
to  seek  re-election. 

"I  find  I  can  no  longer  come  up  to  the 
standards  which  I  have  set  for  my»elf,"  Mac- 


donald said  In  a  statement  on  April  7.  "After 
consultation  with  doctors  and  after  under- 
going a  thorough  physical  examination,  I 
realize  that  I  can  regain  my  good  health  If 
I  am  able  to  remove  as  many  pressures  as 
possible. 

Macdonald  grew  up  In  Medford  and  was  an 
outstanding  athlete  at  Medford  High  School. 
He  easily  could  have  played  professional 
baseball  or  football.  He  excelled  at  track.  A 
former  Harvard  football  captain.  Macdonald 
was  signed  by  the  New  York  Yankees  base- 
ball teajn. 

After  graduating  from  Harvsird  Law  School, 
Macdonald  began  a  law  practice  and  cam- 
paigned for  his  closest  friend  and  former 
Harvaird  roommate,  John  F.  Kennedy.  Their 
association  always  remained  very  close 

"Nobody  was  closer  to  JFK  than  Torby," 
recalled  Kenneth  O'Donnell.  President  Ken- 
nedy's appointments  secretary.  O'Donnell's 
father.  Cleo,  and  Macdonald's  father.  Jack, 
were  roommates  at  Holy  Croea  College  In 
1908  Macdonald.  while  a  law  student, 
co€u;hed  O'Donnell  at  football  at  Harvard. 

"He  was  the  greatest  athlete  you  ever  saw," 
O'Donnell  said. 

O'Donnell  said  Macdonald  never  used  his 
friendship  to  gain  advantages  at  the  White 
House.  "They  were  friends  to  the  end.  They 
would  sail  together  Macdonald  visited  fre- 
quently when  JFK  was  in  the  White  House 
and  they  were  the  two  closest  friends  I  know. 
But  Torby  was  all  class.  He  would  never  men- 
tion It." 

Macdonald  had  a  keen  sense  of  humor  He 
would  enjoy  pranks.  In  "Johnny.  We  Hardly 
Knew  Ye."  O'Donnell  and  Dave  Powers,  a 
long-time  Kennedy  confidant,  recall  a  trip 
made  to  former  President  Lyndon  Johnson's 
ranch. 

"We  were  Joined  at  breakfast  by  the 
sleepy  Torby  Macdonald,  who  had  tried  to 
avoid  being  called  by  leaving  his  bed  at 
4  a.m.  and  hiding  In  his  bathroom,  curling 
up  In  the  tub  with  a  pillow  and  a  blanket. 
Johnson  had  found  him  and  roused  him 
up." 

JFK  enjoyed  Macdonald  and  enjoyed  his 
pranks  as  well.  Rose  Kennedy.  In  her  book 
"Times  to  Remember"  recalls  "Torb"  Mac- 
donald making  a  secret  pact  with  JFK  when 
Kennedy  was  bedded  down  with  influenza 
but  was  set  on  earning  a  letter  on  the  varsity 
swim  team  at  Harvard. 

Every  day,  Macdonald  told  Mrs.  Kennedy, 
"I'd  sneak  Into  the  infirmary  with  some  food 
for  him  ...  As  soon  as  he'd  eaten,  we'd  slip 
out  the  back  door,  and  I'd  drive  him  to  the 
indoor  athletic  building,  where's  he'd  dog- 
gedly practice  his  backstroke.  Then  I'd  drive 
him  back  to  tlie  hospital. " 

Kennedys  death  crtiahed  Macdonald.  Some 
close  to  the  representative  say  he  never 
got  over  It. 

After  be  was  elected  In  1964,  Macdonald 
kept  an  energetic  pace  on  Capitol  Hill,  flying 
abroad  frequently  on  committee  business. 
After  Kennedy  died,  although  shaken,  he 
rose  to  power,  becoming  the  second -ranking 
Democrat  on  the  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce  Committee  and  chairman  of  Its 
conrnnunlcatlons  subcommittee  He  Immersed 
himself  In  work. 

Macdonald,  during  his  21  years  In  Congress, 
was  credited  with  guiding  the  growth  of 
educational  television,  with  helping  New 
England  get  an  equitable  supply  of  home 
heating  oil  during  the  recent  oU  embargo, 
writing  a  law  that  forced  professional  sports 
teams  to  allow  local  television  broadcasts  of 
soldout  home  games,  and  with  fighting  for 
lower  electric  rates 

"He  was  highly  respected  by  all  members 
A  sound  progressive,"  said  former  House 
Speaker  John  McCormack.  "He  was  always  a 
fighter  for  the  legislation  that  would  benefit 
the  sick,  the  poor,  the  afflicted  and  the 
underprivileged.  He  fought  for  better  educa- 
tional opportunities  and  to  eliminate 
dlscrlmmatlon." 


House  Speaker  Thomas  P  O'Neill.  Jr  .  upon 
hearing  in  April  of  Macdonald's  retirement 
plans,  said:  "He  was  one  of  the  finest  public 
servants  I  have  ever  known." 

Macdonald's  wife  Is  the  former  movie 
actress  Phyllis  Brooks 

He  also  leaves  two  sons,  Torbert  Hart.  Jr., 
30,  and  Brian.  22,  two  daughters,  Mrs. 
Laurie  Lotspelch,  28,  and  Robm,  19,  and 
three  grandchildren. 


I  Prom  the  Boston  Herald  Advertiser, 
May  23,  1976 1 
Macdonald   Is   Honored   For   His 
Achievements 
Escorted  by  a  Navy  honor  guard,  the  body 
of  Congressman  Torbert  H.  Macdonald  In  a 
flag-draped  casket  arrived  last  night  at  Logan 
Airport    from    Washington    where    the    con- 
gressman    had    served     the    people    of    his 
Seventh  District  for  more  than  21  years. 

A  Mass  for  Macdonald  will  be  celebrated 
Friday  at  11  at  the  Church  of  the  Sacred 
Hearts,  Maiden. 

Macdonald.  58.  of  Maiden,  died  Friday 
night  of  Internal  hemorrhaging  at  Bethesda 
Naval  Hospital. 

His  death  was  followed  by  tributes  from 
state  and  national  leaders  for  his  many  ac- 
complishments In  Congress. 

A  Democrat  who  served  In  the  House  con- 
tinuously from  1955.  Macdonald  was  hailed 
yesterday  by  House  Majority  Leader  Thomas 
P.  O'Neill  Jr. 

O'Neill  praised  his  colleague  from  Massa- 
chusetts as  "the  father  of  public  broadcast- 
ing, the  architect  of  the  Emergency  Petro- 
leum Allocation  Act  and  the  author  of  the 
Sports  Anti-Blackout  Law." 

Known  as  a  hard  worker  In  Congress.  Mac- 
donald was  chairman  of  the  House  power  and 
communications  subcommittees  and  a  rank- 
ing member  of  two  government  operations 
subcommittees — conservation,  energy  and 
natural  resources  and  government  Informa- 
tion and  Individual  rights. 

The  congressman  was  John  P.  Kennedy's 
roommate  at  Harvard  and  remained  a  close 
friend  of  the  late  President  until  Kennedy's 
1963  assassination. 

Sen    Edward  M   Kennedy  said  Macdonald's 
"special   bond  of  friendship  with  President 
Kennedy  was  shared  and  treasured  by  all  the 
members  of  my  family." 

"In  athletics  and  in  public  service  to  the 
citizens  of  Massachusetts,  he  gave  his  all." 
said  Kennedy,  with  the  sports  reference  al- 
luding to  the  days  Macdonald  played  foot- 
ball at  Harvard  University. 

"The  courage  and  tenacity  he  displayed  In 
the  days  before  his  death  typified  Torb's  life," 
the  senator  added 

When  Macdonald  was  hospitalized  earlier 
this  month,  he  requested  that  doctors  shut 
off  the  mechanical  devices  that  were  helping 
to  keep  him  alive  The  doctors  compiled  with 
the  request  and  for  a  time  It  appeared  the 
congressman's  condition  was  Improving 

When  he  died,  his  wife,  Phyllis,  and  their 
four  children  were  at  his  bedside,  an  aide 
said. 

The  cause  of  Macdonald's  Illness  was  not 
publicly  revealed.  He  had  prevlousiy  under- 
gone treatment  for  cancer  but  he  told  his 
staff  that  he  had  been  cured. 

Prior  to  the  return  of  Macdonald's  body 
here,  Oov.  Dukakis  yesterday  lauded  the  con- 
gressman "as  a  man  who  has  served  as  an  In- 
spiration to  many  of  I's  In  government." 

In  his  praise.  Dukakis  pointed  to  the  con- 
gressman's deeds 

"During  the  1960s  when  not  too  manv  peo- 
ple were  paying  attention  to  con.oumcr  pro- 
tection on  the  national  scene."  Dukakis  said. 
"Torby  Macdunald  wils  an  Inspiration  to  those 
of  us  at  the  State  House  who  were  concerned. 
"He  was  especially  helpful  in  dealing  with 
utility  regulations,  and  In  offering  a  national 
voice  for  consumer  protection."  the  gover- 
nor added  "His  was  one  of  the  few  voices 
to  be  heard  nationally  on  the  Issue. 
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"This  Is  a  sad  weekend  for  Massachusetts 
and  the  nation."  Dukakis  commented.  "I 
win  personally  mlRS  him  as  a  government 
leader  and  as  a  friend" 

State  Auditor  'Iliaddeus  Buczko  said  Mac- 
donald "leaves  us  all  a  legacy  of  responsible 
and  honorable  commitment  " 

Congressman  James  Burke  (D-Mllton), 
who  knew  Macdonald  for  18  years  on  Capitol 
HUl,  described  him  as  a  "hard  worker  and  a 
highly  principled  fellow." 

Congressman  Harley  O.  Staggers  (D- 
W.  Va. ) .  chairman  of  the  House  Commerce 
Committee,  of  which  Macdonald  was  the 
second-ranking  member,  commented:  "You 
could  always  tru.st  Torbert  Macdonald  He 
would  give  his  word  and  stick  to  It  even  If  It 
hurt  him  politically   I  admired  his  courage." 

When  Macdonald's  body  arrived  here  at 
Logan  Airport,  his  wife  and  four  children, 
Torbert  H.  Jr.,  30;  Brian.  22;  Mrs.  Laurie 
Lotspelch.  28,  and  Robin,  19,  were  present. 
Also  there  were  his  three  grandchildren  and 
a  host  of  friends  and  dignitaries 

The  group  was  escorted  from  the  airport 
by  the  State  Police. 

There  will  be  six  pallbearers  and  12  honor- 
ary pallbearers  at  the  funeral  Friday. 

The  pallbearer.';  named  are  former  U.S. 
Sen.  Benjamin  A  Smith  II  of  Massachusetts; 
Rep.  FYank  Thompson  (D-N.J.);  Alfred  G. 
Vanderbllt  of  New  York,  a  long-time  friend 
of  the  family;  Joseph  E  Croken,  Macdonald's 
adnilnlslrative  assistant  in  Boston,  the  con- 
gressman's son,  Torbert  H  Jr.,  and  Rep. 
Thomas  L  A.«h;ey  (D-Ohlo) . 

Honorary  pallbearers  are  former  House 
Speaker  John  W.  McCormack;  House  Major- 
ity Lesider  O'Neill;  Rep.  Dan  Rostenkovvskl 
(D-IU.);  Rep.  OUn  Teague  (D-Tex.);  Peter 
Jaeger,  a  long-time  friend;  Kenneth  P. 
O'Donnell,  former  Kennedy  White  House 
aide;  Harry  M  Shushan.  counsel  to  the 
House  Communications  Subcommittee,  which 
Macdonald  headed. 

Peter  S.  Knight,  a  Wa.'ihlngton  adminis- 
trative assistant;  David  Brlckman,  editor  of 
the  Maiden  Evening  News;  Louis  Chandler. 
Belmont,  a  former  law  partner  of  Macdonald: 
Alexander  J.  Cella,  Boston,  a  family  I.'^lend. 
and  Sen.  John  Culver  (D-Iowa) . 

Visiting  hours  at  the  E.  E  Burn.';  Funeral 
Home,  Maiden,  will  be  Wednesday  and  Thurs- 
day from  2-4  and  7-9. 

The  family  requested  that  In  lieu  of  flowers 
contributions  be  .-^nt  to  the  Torbert  H.  Mac- 
donald Scholarship  Fund.  Room  2100-A, 
John  P,  Kennedy  Building,  Boston,  Mass. 
02203. 

Burial  win  be  In  Holy  Crose  Cemetery. 
Maiden. 


I  From  the  New  York  Times,  May  23,   19761 

Representative   Torbert   H.    Macdonald, 

Boston    Democuat,    Dies 

(By  Robert  Hanley) 

Washington.  May  21. — Reprcsei;tatUe  Tor- 
bert H.  Macdonald.  the  Massachusetts  Demo- 
crat who  asked  that  llfesustalnlng  devices 
be  turned  off  after  he  was  hospitalized  earlier 
this  month,  died  Friday  at  Bethesda  Naval 
Hospital,  an  aide  said.  He  was  58  years  old. 

Mr.  Macdonald  died  of  Internal  hemorrhag- 
ing, the  aide  said. 

It  was  not  publicly  known  what  caused 
Mr.  Macdonald's  Illness.  He  once  underwent 
treatment  for  cancer,  and  told  his  staff  he 
had  been  cured. 

POWEEFtTL  LEGISLATtniE   ROLE 

With  a  background  of  stardom  In  Harvard 
football,  gallantry  In  World  War  II.  and 
friendship  with  John  P.  Kennedy,  Torbert 
Hart  Macdonald  was  elected  to  Congress  In 
1954  and  for  11  consecutive  terms  represented 
the  Massachusetts  district  encompassing  the 
aging  Industrial  port  of  Chelsea  and  the  FUb- 
urban  communities  of  the  northern  frint'e  of 
greater  Boston. 

In  his  21  years  In  the  House,  before  Illness 


Interrupted  his  career  In  April,  1976.  Repre- 
sentative Macdonald  became  the  second  most 
powerful  Democrat,  behind  Harley  O.  Stag- 
gers, on  the  House  Committee  on  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce.  He  was  chairman  of 
that  panels  .subcommittee  on  communica- 
tions and  power. 

In  that  position  he  enjoyed  In  the  1970's 
a  powerful  role  In  the  formation  and  passage 
of  House  legislation  dealing  with  broadceist- 
Ing  and  televLslon  and  with  the  oil,  natural 
gas  and  electrical  Industries. 

LIMITED    SPENDING 

His  distaste  of  wealthy  politicians  "buying 
elective  office"  led  to  perhaps  his  most  sig- 
nificant bill,  the  Federal  Election  Campaign 
Act  of  1971.  which  limited  media  spending 
by  candidates  for  Federal  office. 

In  1967,  he  sponsored  legislation  In  the 
House  that  led  to  establishment  of  the  Cor- 
poration for  Public  Broadcasting.  And  In  sub- 
sequent years,  his  measures  were  instrumen- 
tal in  continuing  Federal  funding  of  the 
corporation.  He  also  drew  wide  public  notice 
for  his  1973  measure  that  banned  television 
blackouts  of  professional  football  home 
games  and  other  sports  events  sold  out  in 
advance. 

Also  In  1973.  he  fought  during  the  "energy 
crisis"  for  Federal  allocation  ol  home  heat- 
ing oil.  crude  oil.  gasoline  and  other  petro- 
leum products. 

Mr.  Macdonald's  work  on  his  last  major 
project — pressing  for  the  growth  of  cable 
television — was  stopped  by  his  decision  in 
April  not  to  seek  a  12th  term  because  of  his 
illness 

Early  or.  May  9.  Mr  Macdonald  stiffered 
svidden  internal  bleeding  and  was  taken  in 
what  was  described  as  a  "coma-Uke  condi- 
tion '  to  Bethesda  Naval  Hospital.  Doctors 
listed  him  in  "very  serious  condition." 

Tubing  was  Inserted  into  his  nose  and 
arms  to  provide  nourishment  and  medicine 
to  combat  and  drain  the  bleeding. 

Hours  later,  he  regained  consciousness.  The 
next  day  he  told  his  doctors  to  withdraw  all 
The  life-sustaining  tubing. 

"He  found  himself  In  a  position  of  being 
encumbered  with  all  these  tubes  In  his  nose 
and  arms.  He  realized  he  was  close  to  death 
and  this  was  not  the  way  he  wanted  to  go." 
his  administrative  aide.  Peter  S.  Knight,  re- 
called later.  "He  wanted  to  die  with  more 
dignity  than  that." 

His  wife  and  four  grown  children,  gathered 
at  his  bedside,  were  distraught  at  his  request. 
.\s  Mr.  Knight  remembered  the  scene.  Mr. 
MacDonald's  oldest  daughter,  Laurie,  asked 
him: 

"Do  you  realize  what  this  means?  " 

"Yes,"  he  said. 

"You  still  want  us  to  remove  It?" 

"Yes" 

However.  Mr  Macdonald  began  to  rally  and 
his  condition  Improved  slowly,  A  week  after 
the  life  support  equipment  was  taken  away, 
his  condition,  though  still  serious,  had  sta- 
bilized 

Yesterday,  however,  his  condition  began 
deteriorating.  Today,  he  lapsed  Into  a  coma. 
His  wife  and  children  were  at  his  bedside 
when  he  died. 

INCREDIBLE     STRENGTH 

"He's  gutsy,  courageous,"  Mr.  Knight  said 
after  Mr  Macdonald's  Initial  rally.  "He  didn't 
want  to  die  the  way  he  was,  but  he's  got 
a  fierce.  Incredible  amount  of  strength" 

Mr.  Macdonald  was  bom  In  Boston  on 
June  6.  1917.  and  was  reared  In  Maiden,  the 
Boston  suburb  where  he  settled  and  prac- 
ticed law  after  wartime  duty  as  a  naval  lieu- 
tenant commanding  a  PT  boat  and  gradua- 
tion from  Harvard  Law  School  In  194«. 

Mr.  Macdonald  entered  Harvard  College  in 
the  fall  of  1936.  His  roommate  for  four  years 
there  was  John  F.  Kennedy.  Both  Joined  the 
freshman  football  team  Kennedy  was  frail 
and  dropped  out    But  Torby  Macdonald,  an 


elusive,  speedy  halfback,  made  the  starting 
line-up  In  his  sophomore  year  and  led  Har- 
vard  to   victories   over   lx)th   Princeton    and 
Yale  that  season  and  In  1938. 

He  was  chosen  captain  of  the  1939  team. 
But  he  was  hurt  early  In  the  season  and 
missed  several  games.  In  the  Yale  game  that 
year  he  scored  his  team's  only  touchdown  In 
the  waning  minutes  of  a  20-to-7  de'eat.  He 
w£is  latr-  Inducted  Into  Harvard's  football 
hall  of  fame. 

Mr.  Macdonald  was  also  ai:  outstanding 
outfielder  on  the  Harvard  baseball  team,  and 
after  graduation  in  1940,  he  tried  cut  for 
the  New  York  Yankees  and  spent  that  sum- 
mer playing  on  one  of  their  minor  league 
teams 

Wartime  ended  his  professional  baseball. 
He  went  to  the  South  Pacific  as  skipper  of 
a  PT  boat,  as  did  Mr.  Kennedy. 

On  a  patrol  off  New  Guinea  one  day  early 
In  the  war,  his  craft  came  up>on  five  Japanese 
barges  loaded  with  troops  Four  of  them  were 
attacked  and  torpedoed.  Mr  Macdonald  went 
after  the  fifth  as  It  neared  an  island  for  a 
landing.  It,  too,  was  torpedoed,  but  not  be- 
fore Mr.  Macdonald's  craft  was  within  range 
of  Japanese  shore  guns  A  shell  exploded 
near  his  craft,  damaging  It.  Despite  leg 
wounds.  Mr.  Macdonald  got  his  boat  and 
crew  back  to  base  safely. 

DECORATED     FOR     VALOE 

His  action  in  that  raid  won  him  a  Silver 
Star  and  a  Purple  Heart. 

Soon  after  Mr.  Macdonald  opened  his  law 
office  in  Maiden  in  1946,  Mr  Kennedy  drew 
his  old  roommate  into  his  circle  of  political 
advisers  to  help  with  his  first  rac*  for  Con- 
gress. Mr.  Macdonald  mansiged  the  Kennedy 
headquarters  In  Cambridge  In  that  success- 
ful race. 

Thereafter.  Mr.  Macdonald  worked  In  all 
the  late  President's  campaigns  And  Mr  Ken- 
nedy always  stumped  for  Mr  Macdonald  In 
his  Congressional  campaigns  beginning  with 
his  first  In  1954  when  he  upset  a  lO-term 
Republican  Representative,  Angler  L  Good- 
win. 

Mr.  Macdonald  Is  survived  by  his  wife,  the 
former  Phyllis  Brooks,  a  former  actress  of 
Syracuse,  whom  he  married  In  1945:  two  sons. 
Torbert  Jr  ,  and  Brian;  two  daughters,  Mrs 
Charles  Lotspelch  and  Robin,  and  three 
grandchildren. 

Mr.  HATHAWAY.  Mr.  President.  I 
wish  to  make  a  few  remarks  today  about 
a  man  who  I  have  at  separate  times  in 
my  life  called  my  hero,  my  friend  and 
my  colleague.  Torbeht  H.  Macdonald.  a 
Representative  from   Massachusetts. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  through- 
out my  friendship  with  Torby.  he  was  all 
of  those  things  to  me.  As  a  high  school 
student  I  was  one  of  thousands  that 
picked  Torby  as  our  first  hero — a  run- 
ning, passing,  and  kicking  back  for  the 
Harvard  Crimson.  It  was  an  era  of 
heroes,  but  Torby's  impatience  with  the 
mediocre  set  him  above  all  the  others. 
I  was  to  follow  him  at  Hat.ard.  but  I 
could  not  follow  him  on  the  gridiron. 

Tliroughout  his  professional,  political, 
and  personal  life.  Torbert  Macdonald's 
attitude  changed  little  from  his  football 
days.  Halfway  measures  and  halfway  ef- 
forts were  simply  not  enough.  There  was 
notning  lukewarm  about  him.  a  facet  of 
his  personality  known  to  many  here  on 
Capitol  HUl. 

There  are  those  who  call  Torbert  Mac- 
donald a  stateman — and  they  are  right. 
As  a  Congressman,  he  was  an  active  and 
powerful  force  as  a  member  of  the  Third 
Mexico-United  States  Interparliamen- 
tary Conference  in  1963.  In  1969,  1970. 
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and  1971.  \\r  House  Members  iipmed  hixn 
our  F-ioprest'iitatr.f  M  r:if  i 'iuiftTf :;,  c  of 
the  IiUtTiialionul  Tcir.  <':::iu\i--.<'.i'  ,'>i\s 
Satellite  Consortium. 

Yes.  he  was  a  stateniun.  Blit  he  was 
first  and  foremost  a  New  Engllnder,  who 
brought  to  the  national  leglJiature  the 
hopes  and  desires  of  the  /people  of 
Maiden.  Lynnfield  and  Saugljs.  Chelsea 
and  Revere,  and  the  many  0ther  com- 
munities of  the  Seventh  Cofigressional 
Di-stru't.  For  the  past  21  years.  Torbert 
Macdonald  stood  in  the  House  Chamber 
for  the  principles  of  those  who  sent  him 
here  to  represent  them.  It  should  come 
a^  no  surprise  to  know  that  hfl  did  a  good 
job  at  that  too.  ■ 

When  a  friend  is  called  away  from  you, 
tt  Is  hard  to  say  exactly  what  it  was  that 
drew  you  together,  particularly  when  it 
is  a  friend  of  long  standing.  For  me.  I 
suppose,  it  was  Torby's  consiigtent  quest 
for  substantive  results.  His  early  activi- 
ties conveyed  that  characteristic:  5-yard 
gains  were  only  tolerated — he  i|vanted  the 
touchdown.  And  one  of  his  laat  acts  also 
conveyed  that  characteristic;  his  life 
was  dependent  on  mechanical  ^uipment, 
and  rather  than  face  a  half  life  he  or- 
dered the  .system  di.sconnecteri. 

Torbert  H.  Macdonald  had  a  voracious 
appetite  for  life.  And  while  I  mourn  his 
passing.  I  am  nonetheless  left  with  a 
curious  joy  at  having  known  a  man  who 
lived  so  completely  on  his  own  terms.  He 
has  filled  my  mind  and  heart  v^flth  memo- 
ries that  will  stay  with  me  all  rnv  life. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENTJ  pro  tem- 
pore. The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
resolution. 

The    resolution    (S.    Res. 
unanimously  agreed  to. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT 
pore.  The  Chair  appoints  the 
ators   from   Massachusetts    t<; 
committee  appointed  on  the 
House. 


452)     was 

pro  tem- 
two  Sen- 
Join    the 
irt  of  the 


ADJOURNMENT  TO  lOlA.M. 
TOMORROW     ; 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr|  President. 
It  there  be  no  further  business  to  come 
before  the  Senate.  I  move — in  accordance 
with  the  previous  order,  and  pursuant  to 
the  provisions  of  Senate  Res<iution  452. 
as  a  further  mark  of  respect  ti  the  mem- 
ory of  the  deceased  Torber|  H.  Mac- 
donald. late  a  Representative  from  the 
State  of  Massachusetts — that  the  Senate 
stand  in  adjournment  until  tfie  hour  of 
10  a.m.  tomorrow.  ! 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  at  6:27 
p  m  .  the  Senate  adjourned  until  tomor- 
row. Tuesday,  Mrw  '^s   1976,  at  10  a.m. 


NOMIN.^TIONS^ 

Executive  nominations  received  by  the 
Senate  May  24.  1976: 

DrPARTMENT   OF   JUSnCB 

PhUlp  M.  Van  Dam.  of  Michigan,  to  be 
V  S.  attorney  for  the  eastern  district  of 
M!  hlgan  for  the  term  of  4  year*  v1c«  Ralph 
B.  Ouy,  Jr..  resigning. 

In  the  Ahmt 
The  following-named  officer  under  the  pro- 
vlBtons  of  title  10,  United  Stat^  Oode,  sec- 
tions 3036  and  3066,  to  be  asalgoBd  as  Chief 
of  Engineers,  a  jxjsltloa  of  lmp<ytance  and 


responsibility  designated  by  the  Presldeoit 
under  subsection  (a)  of  section  3066.  In 
grade  as  follows 

To  be  lieutenant  general 
MaJ.  Oen.  John  Woodland  Morris.  219-07- 
4387.  U.S.  Army. 

Ik  th«  Ahmy 

The  following-named  ofBcer  as  Permanent 
Professor  of  History.  U.S.  Military  Academy, 
under  the  provisions  of  title  10.  United 
States  Code,  sections  4331  and  4333: 

Flint,  Boy  K..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

The  following-named  cadets,  graduating 
lass  of  1976,  U.S.  Military  Academy,  for  ap- 
pointment In  the  Regular  Army  of  the 
United  States  In  the  grade  of  second  lieu- 
tenant, under  the  provisions  of  title  10. 
United  States  Code,  sections  3283  through 
4353: 

Adams,  Paul  F..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Aide,  Lewis  O..  XXX-XX-XXXX 

Angell,  John  J  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

AlbertelU.  Paul  D  .  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Alexander.  John  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Alexander,  Marcus  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Alexander.  Thomas  V.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

AUen.  Charles  M.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

AULson,  Charles  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Amlco,  Peter  A   II.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Anastas.  Kevin  P  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Andersen.  William  E  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Anderson,  David  F..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Anderson.  Steven  D  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Annunzlato.  O.^ry.  XXX-XX-XXXX 

Antrum.  Charles  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Apple.  Dale  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Apt.  David  R  .  XXX-XX-XXXX 

Araneo,  Gerald  P  .  XXX-XX-XXXX 

Argo.  Reamer  W   III.  083-44    1542. 

Asada,  Michael  K.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 

AiLstln.  Clinton  W.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Babb,  Michael  A  .  XXX-XX-XXXX 

Babula,  Steven  R.,  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Baca,  Michael  D  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Baggott.  Chrl.stopher  L  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Baker.  Darrell  A  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Baker,  Michael  R  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX 

Ballnt.  Stephen  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Ball,  David  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 

Balllet.  Norman  L..  Jr  ,  230-8O-8485. 

Banks.  Steven  P.  509-62  9467 

Baratta,  Robert  T  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX 

Barbero,  Michael  D  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX 

BarnhUl,  Curtis  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Barno,  David  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Barrett.  Steven  E  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Bartley.  John  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 

Beale,  Michael  D  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Begeman.  Leon  J..  503-74—4044. 

Belmler,  Robert  R  .  XXX-XX-XXXX 

BeUer.  John  H  .  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Bent.  Edward  A  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Bernardl,  Robert  E  ,  550-06  4983. 

Berry.  Mark  E  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Berwick.  Bruce  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX 

Best.  Steven  P  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Blfulco,  Richard  P  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Blrznlekii.  John  A    S.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Blvlns.  Demetrius  K  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Black.  Bruce  E  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Blair.  Bernard  R  ,  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Bogusky.  Richard  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX 

Bonneau.  Stephen  D  .  XXX-XX-XXXX 

Booth.  Donald  V  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Bornhoft.  Gregory  R  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Botto,  Vincent  S  ,  266  21-8179 

Bowles,  Floyd  E  .  XXX-XX-XXXX 

Bowman.  Richard  B  .  164  46-3483 

Braden.  Randall  R  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Brady.  Michael  W  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Brege,  James  M  .  37.'>-52-3201. 

Brennan.  Edward  J  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Brenneman.  John  L..  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Brewner.  Eric  A..  320  52  2610 

Brey.  Warren  J  P  .  XXX-XX-XXXX 

Brlsson.  Richard  A  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Bromfleld.  Roy  W  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Brooks.  Jeffrey  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 


Brooks.  Steven  O..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Brower,  John  R  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Brown,  Douglas  M  ,  222-14  2182. 
Brown,  John  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Brown.  Johnny  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Brown.  Louis  H  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Brown.  Ransom  S.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bruckner.  Jeffrey  M  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bryant.  Bradford  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bulman.  Lee  A..  602  62  8695 
Burgees.  Lawrence  P.  A  ,  164—46-7093. 
Burgess.  Louis  O  ,  526-1 1-2269. 
Burke,  Peter  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Busa,  Santiago,  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bush.  Gregory  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Butler.  Samuel  J  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Butler.  Stephen  J  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Butler,  Steven  G  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Byrne.  Michael  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Cal,  John  M  .  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Caldwell.  William  B..  IV,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Campbell.  Kim  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Candelore.  Craig  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Cannon.  Carl  A..  574-24^6571. 
Canoea,  Stephen  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Cantrell.  Michael,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Caponegro,  Francis.  H.  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Oapps,  Steve  G..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Cardenafi,  Eduardo.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Carlcker,  Rodney  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Carlln.  Richard  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Carlson,  Mark  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Carlton,  Brad  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Carmlchael,  John  M  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Carney.  Edward  T  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Carroll,  Allan  B  .  Jr  .  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Carroll,  Stuart  A  .  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Cartledge,  James  C  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Cass.  Stephen  H.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Castro.  Duane  S  .  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Cato,  Charles  M.,  524  82-0829. 
Cawley.  Edward  F  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Cemy.  Franlc  D  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Cerow,  Gordon  D  .  II.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Chambless.  Michael  D  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Chappo,  Richard  J  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Chase.  Jonathan  P  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Chase.  Robert  P  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Ohrlsten-sen.  Eric  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Chrlstensen,  Gary  L  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Chrlstensen.  Kevin  P  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Chubb.  John  A.,  Jr  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Chubon,  Stephen  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Chudoba.  James  B  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Chung.  Randolph.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Clarlzlo,  Roger  M  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Cllngempeel.  WUllam  D  .  II.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Coffey,  James  A  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
OogUandro.  Antonio  M  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Oolchado,  Edmundo  M  .  Jr  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Colle,  Robert  W  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Collier.  Scott  T  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
CoUlns.  Francis  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Collins,  Love  Jr  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Compton,  Jonathan  W  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Conte.  Richard  L  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Converse,  Wayne  L  .  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Cook.  Joseph  R.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Cook.  Virgil  W  .  Jr  .  363   50-4004. 
Ooomer.  Mark  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Cornell.  Clifford  F  H  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Corney,  Lee  B.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Coulter.  Erie.  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Covert.  James  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Coxe,  Robert  L  .  Jr  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Crafton.  Wayne  T..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Crawford.  Darrell  E  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Crecy.  Warren  O  H  A  .  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Crelghton.  William  C  ,  II.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Crltchlow,  Jame-s  R  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Croak.  Daniel  K  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Crocker.  Vernon  B  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Crosby.  Robert  O  ,  II.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
CroBhal.  Frank  A  .  624-64— *082 
Orouch.  David  G..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Crown.  John  L..  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Crozler.  Ted  A  ,  Jr  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Cummlngs,  John  R  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Cuthbertson.  Rand  J  .  026-46  8928. 
Daley.  Calvin  B.,  479-7C  9021 
Dal  ton.  Robert  T..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
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Dar.e'.Lshe:..  Larry.  284  50-0926. 
Danperflcld,  Curtis  R  .  247  78  9492. 
Danletkl.  Bruce  J  .  212  46  8360. 
Daniel,  Steven  S  .  075  48  .5779. 


DanleLs,  .Mark  D 
Daron,  James  R  . 
Davl.s.  Danr.y  M, 
IJtt%l.s.  JeKrey  W  , 
Davl.s,  Michael  H 
Dean.  Richard  E., 
Dearing.  John  S., 
Decker,  Tlm.jthy 
Decker,  Todd  R  . 
Deeter.  David  B  . 


223-86  8130 

Jr  .  223  82  6579 
,   432   08  0733. 

149    50   7119 

,  256  94  0595. 

499   .58  6897. 

406   78  2195. 

R  .  497   58  0455 
478   72-4937 
213   62   506:? 


Delarede,   Michael   J.    112-48  6504, 
Delhi  R<,x-co,  Gary  L  ,  !  12  44-7716. 
i:>e  Marc.i,  Michael  P  .  27:-!   52-9540. 
Deiuiv,  Hu^-h  M  .  536  62   7640. 
De  Pup,  .Mark  R  ,  4K0   68-4783. 
D'.:kPr-(i::,  Slcvcti  W,,  492   58   5420. 
Dicker.  David  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
niedrich,  Dir.id  I.  .  302  44-5141. 
nifhl.  .Tallies  G  .  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
D'.etr:.  h     Stevf    E.  222   40-7836 
Diiiffeld.-r    Alan   C  .  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Dixon,  .M;ch;ie!  L.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Doane,  Er:-    I    .  Ofi3  44-2847 
Dodrlll.  Nell  B  .  285  52  9445. 
Donahoo.  Leonard  E  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Dontvan.  James  M  .  421    76  5814 
Dornev,  JefTry  E  ,  192-i6  9691 
DowUng,  Danle!  J  ,   110  48-0313 
Downle.  Richard  D    M     548  88-6669. 
Drelllng.  Joseph  S  ,  490-62   3359. 
Dre.scher,  Robin  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Drewke,  Albert  A,.  Jr..  337  48-7640. 
Drlscoll.  Michael  J..  220   58   5673. 
Drwal,  Stanlev,  156-i8-8438 
Dubvel,  Joseph  A..  044-42   8016 
Dufresne,  John  L..  Jr..  ikm  44  3097, 
Dulong,  James  M.,  017  44  2116 
Dumolt.  James  L  ,  Jr  .  440  .Sft-O.sie. 
Dunn,  Luther  J.,  Ill,  563  94-1070 
Dyson,  Gregory  J.,  135-50  2646 
Eachus,  David  K  ,  575-66  4000 
Easom.  Gary  F  .  267  08-2475. 
Edwards.  Kip  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Elchlnger.  William  E.,  399-60   1834. 
Elsenhart,  Steven  R     116  48  4895. 
Elam.  Archie.  198-44  3R97 
Elam,  Richard  L..  585  6o  4338 
Elgaway,  Marc  C,  i70-t4-3i78 
Evans.  Edward  A  .  078  38  9637. 
Everett.  Charles  E  .  483  72  9237 
Eversmever.  Gerald  C  .  444  ,50  9730. 
Palkensteln.  Gerald  P,  262  o8  2431. 
Parquhar.  Robert  P..  217  68  3766. 
Felt,  Tlmothv  C  .  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Felty,  James  R  .  172-40  9965. 
Fernandez,  Jose  A  .  Jr  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Ferrari.  Daniel  J  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Fields.  Gary,  282  52  82.52 
Fields.  Milton  G.  245  92-7985 
Finder,  Steven  F..  456  98  7oi2 
Flndlav,  Michael  L    087  4n  9880 
FlnkeLsteln.  David  M  .  089  48   5294. 
Flnlav,  Robert  E  .  570   94   46.S2 
Fletcher.  James  E.  194  42   8812 
Fllnn,  Edward  I,  .  II,  527   i'8  0887, 
Flovd,  Joseph  N.  Jr.  113  42-9771 
Fogarty.  Samuel  E.  265  i"  n-^^.g 
Fondacaro,  Steven  A..  .^ "  4  '.i  >   1054, 
Fong,  Terence,  383  60  22*.  i 
Fontana.  Ricky  A    XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Pordlce.  Jay  S,  519  70  Q'^i60 
Foshay.  William  G    -4*^.  ,',09258 
Fountain,  Gregor>  G    3:i.-.  52-5284. 
Fowler.  Frederick  R  ,  45fi  02  8332 
Fox,ThomasK  .  316  58  5750 
Freeman.  Albert  S  ,  Jr    2,50  86  -4723. 
Fritz.  Robert  J  ,  155  36   ,5807 
FrugoU,  Francis  X  .  024-44  4184 
Fugett.  Kenneth  R  .  513  48-5676 
Oabel.  Thomas  A  .  168-38  2848 
Gallagher.  John  M    288  54  0341 
Gallo.  Robert  M  .  585-68  8899 
Gamsby.  Bruce  W,  008-44   1226 
Gardiner.  Clayton  J  .  11  .  005   ,56  4216. 
Gardner.  John  D  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Garrison,  Ronald  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 


Gasparovlc.  Andrew  T  .  TV,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Geddes  John  M..  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Gehrkl.  Ralph  E  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Gendroi.,  Douglas  A  .  563-B0-8697. 

Gere:.cser.  Eric  S.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Oerst.  Gary  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Gertz,  Bruce  W  .  XXX-XX-XXXX 

Gilbert    Scott  D  .  XXX-XX-XXXX 

Glllotrvl,  Scott  D  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

GUlund.  Bradley  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX 

Glover.  Robert  D  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Godwin.  Nathan  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Goetchlus.  John  L,.  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Goldlch.  Paul  E,.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

GoLs,  Stanlev  W,.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Golson.  Ellis  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Gonder.  Richard  C  .  XXX-XX-XXXX 

Goodvear.  Clvde  E  .  Jr. ,XXX-XX-XXXX. 

CKirdon.  James  H,.  Jr  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Gordon,  John  R  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Grammer,  James  K.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 

Grates.  Christopher  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Grav,  Phnip  A,.  305  48-1982 

Grech   John  E  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Greenlee.  George  T.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 

Greenman.  Peter  H..  1 12-i2-881 5. 

Gridlev.  Bruce  T.,  164-42  3274. 

Grimes.  Mark  E  .  180-i6-3720 

Grimm    Rust-ell  A  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Grlsoll,  William  T,,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Groh,  JetTrev  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Grotte.  Mark  H  .  :.5i-92-4031 
Grunwald,  Karl  G..  219  66-8381 
Gniliermo.  Edison  A,.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
HadH,  Matthew  S,  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hall.  Michael  J  ,  506-78-il80, 
Hall,  Randall  J  .  554-02   5934. 
Han,  Riisi;ell  J  .  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Hamilton,  Michael  A,,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hanna,  Mark  T..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Han.son.  Stephen  A,.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hardestv.  Joseph  L  .  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Harding,  Bruce  G  .  165--12-7329. 
Harjung,  Paul  D  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Harkev,  John  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Harrili,  Jack  M  .  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Harrington.  Gerald  R  ,  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Harrington,  Richard  J.,  174-M-8255. 
Harrington.  William  C,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Harris,  David  P,.  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
HarrLs,  Richard  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Harrod.  Timothy  D..  406  78-3951, 
Harvev,  Mark  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Hasson,  Nell  F.,  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
Hawekotte.  R<:;bert  S  .  Jr  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hawkins,  Richard  N.,  364  62-8620. 
Havden,  David  L  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Havee,  .'Varon  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
Havward.  Stephen  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Headle,  Christopher  A  .  585   54-5190 
Healv,  Edmund  G.,  016-44-4^005 
Hebnnk,  Mark  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hedman.  Mark  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Heekln.  Richard  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Held.  Louis  E  ,  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Helenmv.  Woltto  N.,  Jr  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Helmick,  ?"rank  G..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Henrv,  John  A,.  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
Hernandez.  Rhett  A.,  209-44  7009, 
Herndon,  James  V.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hetzel.  John  C  .  Jr  .  144-50-  1574 
Hlbbard,  James  R  .  429  04-8029, 
Hick.-..  Don  V   R  .  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
Hicks    Paul  L  .  Jr,.  149^8-9670, 
Hlgpm,'-.  Kevin  M,.  363-62  7931. 
Hlggs.  Jijseph  A.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hill.  Tlmothv  P,,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hinojosa.  Richard  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hoelscher,  Bruce  R  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
HofTman,  James  E.,  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
Holmann,  William  J,.  167-38--4840 
Holcombe.  Richard  G  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Holler.  John  H  .  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
HolUch,  Stephen  III.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
HolKton.  Sanders  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hoopengardner.  David  A  .  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
Hoosack.  Dennis  S  ,  231   82-1846. 
Hoover.  Bruce  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Horback.  Robert  R.,  380-50--1980. 
Horluchl.  Lon  T.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 


Horn    Carl  W,,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Horner.  Stephen  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Horning,  Leonard  B..  Jr  ,  ?93~66-6069 
Houck.  Bradley  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Houle,  Ronald  G  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
House,  Thomas  B.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Huang,  Cheng  Yu.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Hudson,  Maurice  E,.  in,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Hughes.  Prank  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Hulse.  Glenn  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
H-ascher.  Justin  S.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Hutchison.  David  W  .  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Hvde.  Matthew  G.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Irons,  Geoffrey  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Ivandlck.  Woodrow  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Ives.  James  M  .  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Jackan,  Bruce  V.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Jackson.  Richard  B..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Jacobs.  James  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
James.  Stover  S.,  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Janes,  Fold  K..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Janowski.  Ronald  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Jantzen.  Ronald  D..  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Jarred    Harry  M..  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Jerauld.  Garv  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Jett,  Sigtird  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Jette,  Bruce  D.,  145-^6-7295 
Jimenez,  Juan  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Johnson,  .Mbert  C  ,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
John.son.  David  M  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Johnston.  James  H..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Johnson,  John  A  .  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Johnson.  Malcolm  D  ,  Jr,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
John.son.  Ronald  L  .  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Johnston    Richard  T  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Jones,  Jeffrv  B  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Jones.  Thomas  H..  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Judge.  Tlmothv  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
Julich.  TTiomas  F..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Jurusik.  Peter  E,,  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
Kalura.  Richard  G..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Kallman,  Thomas  S  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Kapecki.  John  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Kapinos.  David  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Kasun.  Michael  D.,  204—44-3825. 
Kazmierskl.  Michael  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Keamev,  Francis  H..  HH,  086-^18-9443. 
Keefe,  Daniel  J..  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Keene,  Lonnle  S,.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Kelrsev,  Henrv  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Kellev.  Kevin  T.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Kelley.  Michael  F.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Kellv'  Thomas  J  .   191-10-704: 
Kennedv.  Dennis  R  .  3.52-50-^273 
Kennedv,  Edwin  L,.  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Kellv,  Thomas  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Kerr'lgan-.  Michael  F.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Kidder.  Stephen  D  .  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
Kllgore.  Charles  W  .  II.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Kikerplli.  Carl  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
Kllev,  Kevin  F..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Klmmltt,  Mark  T.,  230-74-«655. 
Klmsev,  Brian  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
King.  Laurence  C  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Kingston.  David  A,.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Klrbv,  John  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Kitts.  Michael  M  .  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Klawitter,  Ernest  R  .  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Kloepplng.  Gary  R,.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Klooster,  Lawrence  A,.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Klctzbach.  Robert  G,.  200^2-6315. 
Knapp.  Gary  K,.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Knowies.  Donald  A  .  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Koch.  Paul  F-.  II.  150-18-^969. 
Kocher,  Robert  W.,  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Koehler.  Collvon  S.,  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
Koenig,  Douglas  R,.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Koester,  Kevin  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Koffinke.  Richard  A  .  Jr..  024--14-6P73 
Kolton.  Randy  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Korz\Tn.  Daniel  F,.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Kovach,  Craig  E,.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Kraus,  Karl  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Krc,  Glen  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Krebs,  Kevin  R  ,  062-^4-7227 
Kngsman,  Henry  A,,  Jr.,  101^6-7384. 
Krlstick.  David  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Kuh;,.  Louis.  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Kuraslewicz.  Thomas  C.  342  4-8-7547. 
Labella.  John  S,,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
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Lachner,   Bernard  J  .  III.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
La  Force,  Olen  W  ,  414  96  2904k, 
Lambert,  Gerald  F  ,  556-96  351(X 
Lambeth,  Lloyd  M.,  2:n-92-1490. 
Landwermeyer,  Harvey  T  ,  Jr  .  458^-ea-2424. 
Lawrence.  John  P  .  II,  404-84  3786 
Lawson.  James  E,   II.   312  62  0789. 
Leduc,  Leo  A..  Jr  .  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Leemaii,  Harold  J..  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lemza.  John  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lesliil.  Jo«eph  A  .  497-604176 
Lesnlak,  Olenn   J.    XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lewlfl,  Jon  C  .  158  4r)-7052. 
Lewis,  Stephen  G.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
LIdh.  John  8..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Uepold,  Arthur  K  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lleurance.  Rujasell  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Llgman.  Paul  D  .  208-44  8062 
Lluzzo.  Louis  R  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Lobert,  Adam  S  .  III.   XXX-XX-XXXX 
Locklear,  Lance  A  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Logan.  Lox  A  ,  Jr  ,  242  86-5612.  | 
Lopez.  David.  526  86-9732  I 

Louis.  Vincent  D.  P  ,  455-94-220tf. 
Luk.  William  J  .  24a  94-8263 
Luken.  David  W  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Lullen.  James  J,    III,   320  48  7269 
Lusk,  Patrick  J  .  Oh.>  4i>  7760.      . 
Lutz,  David  M  .  179  48   2681. 
Marchant.    Richard   J..   XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Marklewlc/.  Kdward  C.  Jr.,  047-62  -8123. 
Marshall,  Robert  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Martin.  John  J  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Matey.  Matthew  D..  382-62^547, 
Matlach.  John  T..  487-«2-B587    5 
Matthews,  Bradley  H..  602-60-9^70. 
Mauro.  Stephen  T  .  XXX-XX-XXXX4 
Maxwell,  Roger  L  .  XXX-XX-XXXX.1 
May,  Gary  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX.  | 

Lynch,  Robert  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Mabee,  David  O  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
MacOregor.  Douglas  A  ,   182-38-9^95. 
MacKay,  Scott  W  ,  022  46   1393.  : 
MacLeod.  John  B..  372  48-4119 
Madison.  Earl  L  .  III.  227  82   1539 
Maler.  Paul  F  .  149  38-9472.  i 

Malnwarln^c,  Jim  E  ,  663-72-752^ 
Mallon,  Gregory  J  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX,? 
Maloney,  Michael  D  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Manson.  Rick  B  ,  27346-1129.     \ 
MazeroUe,  Earl  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX.    f 
Mazzolll,  Robert  A  ,  404  78-2775; 
McAllister,  Lance  A  ,  482  62-6007. 
McAnally,  Anthony  S.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
McCarthy,  Edward  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
McChrystal.  Stanley  A  ,  579-78  3566. 
McClure.  Robert  D  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
McClure,  Robert  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
McCormlck.  Donald  W  .   152  46-2531. 
McDanlel,  John  B.  139  50-6120. 
McDonough,  Emmett  E  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
McEwan,  Robert  .\  .  141   48  62 IT. 
McEwln.  Robert  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
McFarland,  Michael  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
McFerren.  Jacob  M  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
McQhee,  John  H..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
McQlnnls.  James  E.,  023-46  9186. 
McOulre.  Mike  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
McKenzle,  Cornell,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
McKenzle,  Gary  L  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
McLean,  Douglas  M  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
McMahon,  Dennl.s  R  ,  III.  049-48  5969. 
McManus,  Daniel  A  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
McNally,  Keith  R,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
McSween.  David   W  .   XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Meadows.  JetTrpy  W  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Medsger,  William  R  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Melcher.  David  F  ,  169  46-8170. 
Melvln,  Bobby  D  .  Jr  ,  281    52-7389. 
Menyhert,  Carl  F  .  107  4R  8857. 
Meredith,  Jame.s  R  .  401   84-0819, 
Merkleln.  Jackie  I.  .  Jr  .  2 1<.»  62-7809. 
Metcalf,  Michael  W  .  ,^24  iH  -8352 
Meyer.  Richard  G  .    (  (2     "•  4232. 
Meyer.  Thomaa  J  ,  1.'.;    4K  oo23 
.MIckalonls.  Michael  O  .  \>i\U  4H   f  4*^7 
Mldgley,  John  J  ,  Jr.,  20<<   .iH   7  1.)/; 
Mlgakl,  Paul  T  ,  310  62  -0266. 
Mllburn.  Stephen  D  .  492  64  6833 
Miles.  Herman  A..  Jr..  119  44-3200 
Miller.  Edward  D.,  Jr..  275-54  4811. 


Miller,  Steven  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Miller.  Timothy  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Mills,  Eddie  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Mlnez,  Philippe,  119  46-2302. 
Mlnton,  William  O  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Mlsyak,  Michael  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Mitchell.  Thomas  B..  Ill,  30O-66-2873. 
Moeller,  Dale  T..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Moerkerke.  James  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Monk.  William,  III,  157^6-7931. 
Montesclaros,  Mark  V.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Morales,  Richard,  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Morettl.  Brian  E  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Morgan.  Ernest  R  .  Jr  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Morgan.  Randy  L  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Morln.  David  C  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Morris.  Michael  R  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Moeer.  Donald  J  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Moes.  Scott  F..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Mossbarger.  David  L  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Mothorpe.  James  A..  133^8-3091. 
Mowatt-Larssen,  Rolf,  Jr  .   XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Moyer.  Jeffrey  A  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Moyer.  Joseph  O  .  183  46   1372 
Munday.  James  W  .  Jr  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Murdock.  Donald  O  .  Jr  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Murdough.  Edward  R  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Murphy,  Craig  8.  069^8  7023 
Murphy.  Daniel  T  ,  122-38  0227. 
Murphy.  Dennis  M  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Murphy,  Kerry  E  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Murray.  Howard  P  ,  262   1 1-4321. 
Myers,  Jack  W..  Jr  ,  668  04-4656. 
Myem,  Robert  S  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Nash,  Daniel  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Nash.  Stephen  C  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Naughton.  Steven  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
NegrelM.  Edward  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Negrete.  Carlos  J  .  Jr  .  209-46^398, 
Nel.son,  Mark  C  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Newnam.  William  B  .  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Nichols.  Stephen  D  .  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Nlckerson,  Foster  O  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Nlckeraon,  James  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Noel,  David  8  .  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Nolan.  Daniel  A..  ITT.  461   98-1637 
Norrte.  Oeeorgo  T  .  Jr  .  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Nyander,  Hal  R  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
NyBtrom,  Keith  O  .  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Ockra-wa.  Charles  H  .  XXX-XX-XXXX 
O'Connor,  James  J  .  07.V4&-6435 
Oden,  Ray  L  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Odlemo.  Ravmond  T  .  145-44  8425 
O'Donnell,  Michael  Q  .  146-48  9114 
O'Donnell.  Michael  J    149  48-2804 
Oelslager  Richard  E  .  471   64  6621 
O'Hara.  Charles  J  .  Jr  ,  057-38  3322 
CLeary  Robert  C  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Olsen.  Edmund  J  ,  m,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Olson.  Kevin  K  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
O'Rourke.  Kevin  J  .  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Ortiz.    Agiistln.    Jr.    XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Oebom.  Allan  R  .  571 -04- 3787 
Osterndorf.  Brian  E  .  XXX-XX-XXXX 
OToole.  John  M.852  48  3146 
Overbey.  Bentamln  P  III.  183  42  3978 
Owens.  Jesse  P  .  406-74  6883 
Page,  Clyde  A..  521-70  ,5698 
Pallotta.  I-awrence  M  .  026  44  9399 
Pamperln.  Kenneth  L  ,  397  6n  ."iOie 
Patterson.  William  H  ni  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Peach.  Glenn  M  .  022-36  8356 
Pedrozn  Pranelsco  J,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Pelkey.  Michael  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Perrone,  Paul  J  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Perry.  Hugh  W,.  Jr  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Perry,  Michael  J  .  357-42  2731 
Peterson,  Scott  R  .  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Phlllabaum,  Jerrv  L  .  461-11  — 9877 
Phillips,  Hubert,  Jr  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Pickering.  Stephen  B  .  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Plermarlnl,  Stuart  H  .  030-44  7427 
Plerson.  Donald  M  ,  Jr  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Pletrzyk.  Michael  A  .  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Plkna.  Robert  ,S  .  1  S.-S- 5O-)5940 
Plnckert,  Michael  L  .  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Plneau.  Joseph  P  ,  Jr  ,  442-58  0926 
Plummer,  Stanley  C  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Porter.  Bruce  J  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Fremont,  Mark  T  .  261-25-21 16. 


Prlnslow,  Karl  E  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Prokopchuk,  Thonia*.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Pniltt,  Alexander.  508  72  2681. 
Prultt.  Winie  H  ,  Jr  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Pyle,  David  J  ,  205  42-6297 
Qulnones.  Itavmond  B  .  548  94   6685. 
Rachmeler.  Richard  F  ,  225^78-6475. 
Radln.  Robert  M  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Raimai.  Ronald  J   P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Randolph.  Rlchiud  J   III.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
RApk<x-h   Jame«  M   II,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Raqulpl.-io.    Aufn^i.st    J  ,    XXX-XX-XXXX. 
}iA\e\\f^r<>n.  CharleB,  465-02-60O2 
RawUck.  Steven  J  .  041-64  1218. 
Rav.  (-.iirk  K  .  Jr  .  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
R<»ddy.  Timothy  K  .  218  68  8768. 
Redmann,   Matthew   P  ,   XXX-XX-XXXX, 
Ree.s.  David  F  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Reldt.  John  J  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Relnemer,  Rno  P  II.  517-56- 2650 
Relnhart.  Roger  A  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Remlas.  Michael  S  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Renfro.  Ijirry  K  .  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Reynolds.  Ofwy  A  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Reynolds.  Jame«  R  .  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Reynolds.  Wesley  A  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
RIckB.  Steven  J  ,  345^48-2465 
Rlffe.  Jamej?  P  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
RloJa.s.  Jose  D  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Rlolo.  Joeeph  P  .  385^  62  8823 
Robinson.  Bruce  T,  347   38  6473. 
Robinson.  Ch&rleo  M  .  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Robinson.   Whitney  J  .   XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Rodgers,  John  P  ,  iv.  496   ,50  0310 
Rodriguez.  David  M     167  44-1850 
Rodriguez,  Harrison  Jose  R  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Rogel.  Randolph  R  .  565  92   2502. 
Rogers,  Dougltwi  S  .  284  52   6734. 
Rogers.  Richard  A  ,  285   .•;2  0.349. 
Rogers,  Richard  C  .  080  48  O042 
Ri>hrback,  Rhlnnle  R    Jr  .  551   90  4654, 
Rollins,  James  R  ,  451    96  7760 
Rolllnaon,  Martin  R  ,  254  82   2997 
Romaneskl    Mark  J  .  2.11   82  6366 
Roof.  Wlillam  H  .  146  46  9342 
Rooney.  Michael  R.  187  44  0594. 
Roeener.  Tliomas  J  .  03'^.  36  3072, 
Roaner.  Elliot  J  .  l')7  44  4779 
Rosa,  John  C.  164  46  552B 
Rouch.  Alexander  J  ,  4.^a«6  3241. 
Rue.  Kevin  B  .  556  86   7775 
Rue,  William  P  .  493  60  7075. 
Rupp.  David,  096  44  6878 
Ruppert,  John  R  ,  171-44  4240. 
Russell.  Ronald  C  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Ryan.  Kevin  T  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Rybak,  Kaz.lmlerz  S  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Ryles.  Richard  R  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Sa.7er.  Joeeph  T  ,  522  64-1370. 
Sager,  Randy  P,  533  60   1145. 
Sanders.  J<i»^ph  R  .  Jr  .  364  60  5226. 
Sargeant.  Lowell  E  .  27.t   :<e,  8444 
Saunders.  Gregory  M     .''J'i  <m  8218. 
Seaman    Dennis  E.  335  46   1G78 
SohlPlden.  R<^>ger  R,   I7rt  44    1681 
Schmld.  Oeo'Trcy  Nf  ,  469  72   7816 
Schmltz.  OrPif.ry  I.  .  508   74   2269 
Schnell,  Kenneth  R  .  213  68   7843 
Schrepel.  Walter  A  .  094  46  7691. 
Schroeder.  Joseph  I.  .  32^  .so  :i.'i98 
Schueasler,  J.->seph  M  .  322   sr>  3453, 
Schuett,  Robert  J     357  42   2662 
8chult.s  Edward  C  .  Ill,  171    44  6808. 
Schunke,    Peter    E  .    249  82-5262. 
Scott.  Brad  D  .  112  44  8332 
Scott.  James  V  .  099  48  <1152 
Scott,  John  J  .  524  84  3759 
Scully,  Michael  F  ,  054  46  2513 
Seymour.  William  J  .  004   68  8436 
Shanahan.  David  M  .  231   84   1173 
Shatturk.  Lawrence  O     0,^6  46  6857. 
Shftt/en    Herbert  I,  .  2.''.6  9n  6472 
Shaw,  Robert  B  .  III.  197  44  9108 
Shellnm.  Brian  O  .  477  .54  7399 
Sherman.  Oeor^je  E  .  463  70   ifion 
Slemaska.  Saullus  J  .  068  4r>  4778 
Simpson,  Percv  R.  438   94   7862 
Slm-s    Keith  E  ,  401-76  0423 
Sinclair,  Edward  J,.  516-66  9044. 
Slpes,  William  R.,  Jr  .  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Skelton,  James  R  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
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Slade.  Steven  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Slate,  Lawrence  K.,  Jr  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Slaybaugh.  Douglas  T.,  II,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Sloan,  Michael  R  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Smiley,  Herbert  D,,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Smith.  James  P  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Smith,  Mark  A  .  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Smith.  Matthew  L.  275-56  6540. 
Smith,  Robert  E  ,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Snider,  Keith  F  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Snipes,  Michael  R  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Snvder.  Dale  R  ,  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Snvder.  Jeffrey  A  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Soeldner  Robert  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Soeth,  Mark  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Spalding,  Orlando  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Spangler,  Daniel  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Spears,  Myron,  A  ,  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Speight.  Joseph  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Splece,  Donald  C  ,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Spiegel,  Bob  E    XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Splnein.  Nicholas  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Splrdlgllozzl,  Robert  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Squires   Ronnie  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Staerkel,  Albert  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Stajduhar.  Stanley  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Staley,  William  D  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Stanlev,  Gregory  V  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Slansberry.  Jeffrey  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Steen,  Ralph  P  ,  Jr  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Stefan,   William   F  ,   Jr,,    XXX-XX-XXXX, 
Stelnbrun^er,  Thomas  J,,  39948-4487. 
Stephenson,  Donald  S.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Sterling,  John  E.,  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Stevens.  Carl  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Stlnson.  John  B  .  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Stone,  Gregory  A  .  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Stoneslfer.  Shane  O.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Stoudenmlre,  Francis  L  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Strodtbeck.  George  K  ,  HI,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Stuhlmlller.  Allan  D  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Sullivan.  Jerrold  T  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Sullivan.  Patrick  T  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Sumption,  Richard  H  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Surtees.  Robert  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Sutterlln.  Walter  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Swalm.  Tl:iomas  P.,  225   78-3072. 
Swan  Guy  C  ,  III.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Swann,  Francis  D  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Sweeney.  Timothy  R  ,  019  46-9123. 
Swisher,  Michael  Z  .  XXX-XX-XXXX 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Szoka,  John  D,,  276^4-9140. 
Taggart,  Robert  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Tatra,  Robert  T.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Tatu,  Michael  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Tavlor,  Chester  A.,  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Taylor,  Douglas  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Taylor,  Oregg  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Taylor.  John  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Telslng.  Charles  C,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Tezza,  Robert  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Thames.  Troy  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Thomas,  Thonaas  R.,  HI,  377^8-5012. 
Thompson,  Dennis  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Thompson,  Ian  M.  Jr.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
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States  Code,  sections  3283  through  435S: 
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INNOVATIVE  SENIORS  ON   CAMPUS 
PROGRAM 


HON.  HUBERT  H.  HUMPHREY 

or    MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Monday.  May  24.   1976 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I 
take  particular  plea.sure  in  drawing  to 
the  attention  of  the  Senate  the  success 
Df  the  Older  Americans  Act  of  1965  in 
fostering  a  .senior.^  on  campus  progrram 
at  Minnesota's  North  Hennepin  Com- 
munity College.  This  is  a  fine  example 
of  a  policy  objective  being  fulfilled 
Uirough  the  enlightened  cooperation  of 
the  Federal  and  State  governments,  the 
educational  Institution— including  its 
staff  and  administrators — the  commu- 
nity Itself,  and  those  whom  the  program 
was  designed  to  serve. 

I  hope  we  will  be  able  to  expand  on 
the.se  efforts  to  enrich  the  lives  of  older 
Americans  and  thereby  enable  them  to 
continue  to  make  important  contribu- 
tions to  American  life. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  "Senior  Power  at  North  Henne- 


pin," by  Charles  J.  Sugnet,  from  the  May 
1976  issue  of  Change  magazine,  be 
printed  In  the  Extensions  of  Remarks  of 
the  Congressional  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  f  oUows ; 

Seniob  Power  at  Nobth  Hennipin 
( By  Charles  J.  Sugnet) 

On  a  rainy  evening  In  the  fall  of  1970, 
a  van  filled  with  senior  citizens  from  the 
United  Seniors  of  Minneapolis  drove  Illegally 
down  the  sidewalk  that  crosses  the  interior 
courtyard  at  North  Hennepin  Community 
College  and  pulled  up  next  to  one  of  the 
classroom  buildings.  Inside,  a  seminar  on 
housing  and  care  for  the  elderly  was  being 
held,  but  the  participants  were  younger  pro- 
fessionals, and  the  16  seniors  in  the  van 
wanted  to  know  why  they  had  neither  been 
consulted  in  the  planning  of  the  seminar  nor 
Invited  to  participate.  They  demanded  not 
only  that  they  be  admitted  (although  they 
had  not  registered),  but  also  that  they  be 
allowed  to  state  their  views.  The  situation 
had  all  the  Ingredients  of  the  campus  con- 
frontations of  the  sixties,  except  for  the  age 
of  the  activists.  Indeed,  Bruce  Bauer,  North 
Hennepin's  capable,  thlrtyish  director  of 
community  services,  at  first  reacted  de- 
fensively. After  all.  the  "golden  agers"  were 
given  free  passes  to  campus  movies,  weren't 
they? 


Bauer  quickly  changed  his  mind,  however 
Seeing  that  he  had  in  front  of  him  a  group 
of  citizens  whose  educational  needs  were  not 
being  met  in  spite  of  the  college's  community 
education  policy,  he  admitted  that  North 
Hennepin  (along  with  nearly  every  college  in 
the  nation)  was  not  doing  enough  for  the 
seniors,  and  set  out  to  respond  to  that  rainy 
confrontation  in  a  way  that  might  not  have 
been  possible  at  a  less  receptive  institution 

Pounded  in  1966,  North  Hennepin  had 
only  Just  moved  In  1969  to  the  brand-new 
campus  a  few  miles  north  of  the  Mtoneapo- 
llfi  city  limits  where  it  now  serves  over 
3.000  students.  The  setting  reflects  the 
changes  that  have  brought  the  college  Into 
being.  In  sight  of  the  51 -story  IDS  tower  In 
downtown  Minneapoils  and  on  the  edge 
of  a  suburban  housing  development  stUl 
under  construction,  the  campus  is  nonethe- 
less svuTounded  by  old  farmsteads  with 
large,  flat  corn  and  potato  fields.  The  campus 
Itself  consists  of  one-story  brick -and -glass 
buildings  arranged  around  a  central  court- 
yard; parking  is  free  and  ample,  and  the 
visitor  is  struck  by  the  numerous  conveni- 
ences for  the  handicapped. 

Except  for  a  certain  windswept  quality, 
there  Is  nothing  formidable  or  threatening 
about  the  campus,  which  was  designed  to 
convey  a  receptive  atmosphere  to  jxjtentlal 
students  from  an  area  including  North  Min- 
neapolis and  the  northern  and  western  sub- 
urbs, as  well  as  places  with  names  like  New 
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Hope,  Oolden  Valley.  Maple  Plain,  and  Coon 
Haplds.  In  1970.  the  school  was  still  called 
North  Hennepin  Junior  College  and  was 
largely  a  transfer  Instltuttcn,  with  75  per- 
cent of  Its  entering  students  Infllcatlng  an 
Intention  to  complete  their  ecfiicatlon  at 
a  four-year  Institution.  Presldest  John  P. 
Helling  had  decided,  however,;  to  move 
toward  a  "community  college"  "conception 
and  had  hired  Bruce  Bauer  as  dommunlty 
services  director.  = 

So  North  Hennepin  was  ready  for  the 
seniors  In  their  van.  even  thou^  no  one 
expected  them.  Bauer's  first  stap  was  to 
engage  the  activists  themselves  lis  planning 
the  program,  and  a  Senior  Advisory  Com- 
mittee was  set  up,  Involving  representatives 
from  several  senior  citizens'  groups  and  local 
apartment  complexes.  This  committee  still 
meets  once  a  month  and  has  a  major  voice 
In  determining  curriculum  and  In  scheduling 
films,  social  events,  and  health  screenings.  In 
addition,  it  acts  as  a  personal  grapevine, 
bringing  the  wishes  of  local  seniors  to  the 
college  and  taking  back  to  Its  constituency 
news  of  upcoming  courses  and  events — 
reaching  older  persons  who  are  Isolated  and 
Initially  fearful  about  going  to  a  college 
campus. 

The  committee  also  sponsored  "Campus 
Invasion."  a  public-relations  version  of  the 
van  Incident,  which  brought  400  seniors 
to  the  campus  and  was  successfully  re- 
peated In  1972  and  1073.  North  Hennepin 
received  a  smaU  grant  under  the  Older  Amer- 
icans Act  of  1965  to  begin  a  Seniors  on 
Campus  program.  Federal  support  has  con- 
tinued and  the  college  Is  currently  a  mem- 
ber of  a  consortium  of  Minnesota  colleges 
and  universities  receiving  a  $126,000  fed- 
eral grant  to  work  on  various  aspects  of 
education  for  senior  citizens.  Grant  money 
has  been  used  to  pay  teachers,  to  hire  a 
full-time  staff  person,  and  to  buy  a  14-8eat 
van  (similar  to  that  used  by  the  activist  In- 
vaders), since  transportation  Is  a  problem 
for  many  older  students,  especially  during 
Minnesota's  long,  cold  winters. 

By  the  spring  of  1975,  the  Seniors  on  Cam- 
pus program  had  cumulatively  enrolled  3.411 
students  in  Its  classes,  and  total  participa- 
tion In  all  Its  events  had  been  12.046.  Articles 
had  appeared  In  newspapers  and  professional 
Journals  and  the  college  had  received  over 
150  requests  for  information  from  places  as 
diverse  as  Boston  University  and  Bay  De  Noc 
Community  College  In  Escanaba,  Michigan. 
The  program  had  been  referred  to  as  one  of 
several  models  In  Never  Too  Old  to  Learn, 
published  by  the  Academy  for  Educational 
Development,  and  in  Older  Americans  and 
Community  Colleges:  A  Guide  for  Program 
Implementation,  written  by  Andrew  S.  Ko- 
rlm  for  the  American  Association  of  Com- 
munity and  Junior  Colleges. 

In  the  early  days,  political  action  courses 
like  Senior  Power  were  popular,  but  having 
served  their  purpose,  they  are  not  In  de- 
mand now;  public  speaking  courses  remain 
a  favorite,  apparently  because  many  seniors 
are  participating  In  organization*  for  the 
first  time  In  their  lives  and  feel  the  need  to 
express  themselves  at  meetings  The  other 
popular  courses  appear  to  be  self-develop- 
mental, rather  than  practical.  Instrumental 
courses.  These  range  from  Psychology  for 
Everyday  Life  through  creative  writing  and 
painting  cla8««e:  beginning  language  courses 
have  not  drawn  well.  Some  courses  mix 
seniors  with  other  age  groups;  but  most  do 
not.  and  research  shows  that,  while  the  sen- 
iors enjoy  being  on  campvis  and  socializing 
with  younger  students,  a  majority  prefer 
having  separate  classes.  Only  about  10  per- 
cent of  the  Instructors  are  members  of  the 
college's  regular  faculty,  with  others  recruit- 
ed from  the  surrounding  areas.  Since  they 
are  paid  only  for  contact  hours  (about  $10 
per  hour),  theirs  is  a  labor  of  love    Evalua- 
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tlon«  of  the   Instructors   have   been    almost 
uniformly  favorable. 

Contrary  to  exp)ect«tlon.  very  few  seniors 
have  moved  from  the  program's  special  class- 
es Into  regular  credit  courses.  Obviously,  few 
seniors  are  Interested  In  acquiring  creden- 
tials In  a  culture  that  does  not  consider 
them  employable.  They  cite  self-develop- 
ment and  opportunities  for  social  contact 
as  the  chief  benefits  of  the  program  More- 
over, since  fewer  than  half  the  Americans 
currently  over  65  have  completed  high  school, 
today's  seniors  are  not  likely  to  be  prepared 
for  or  Interested  In  the  traditional  under- 
graduate curriculum.  Bauer  points  out  that 
this  will  change  drastically  over  the  next 
25  years:  with  much  more  educational  ex- 
perience, seniors  of  the  future  will  be  likely 
to  demand  a  more  advanced  curriculum, 
perhaps  In  mixed  classes  with  undergradu- 
ates. For  the  present,  however,  he  Insists 
that  the  school  must  adapt  itself  to  the 
needs  of  the  surrounding  population,  rather 
than  expecting  others  to  adapt  to  It.  And 
as  long  as  the  Senior  Advisory  Committee  Is 
allowed  a  large  role  In  planning  the  curricu- 
lum, that  curriculum  will  change  to  suit 
the  needs  of  potential  students 

In  the  meantime,  the  program  Is  trying 
to  provide  opportunities  for  contact  between 
generations  outside  the  classroom.  Each 
quarter,  In  a  series  of  open  discussions, 
young  and  old  together  discuss  subjects  such 
as  war  and  pacifism.  Watergate,  sex  and 
aging  Theater  productions  and  other  events 
Involve  seniors  with  regular  students:  each 
year  the  Senior  Advisory  Committee  and 
the  student  senate  Jointly  sponsor  a  "spring 
fling  "  Involving  both  rock  and  fox  trots  for 
the  benefit  of  the  scholarship  fund  One 
result  of  such  mixing  was  the  election  of  a 
senior  to  the  student  senate  In   1972. 

The  excitement  and  uncertainty  of  the 
pioneering  years  seem  to  be  over  Many  cur- 
rlcular  questions  are  settled.  Bauer  is  moving 
on  to  become  president  of  Itasca  Community 
College  In  Grand  Rapids.  Minnesota  Enroll- 
ments are  down  S'^mewhat  from  the  high 
point  of  1973-74.  simply  because  so  many 
other  schools  and  agencies  are  following  the 
program's  lead  and  offering  courses  of  their 
own  The  Minnesota  state  legislature  recent- 
ly passed  the  Senior  Citizen  Higher  Educa- 
tion Act,  which  permits  state  residents  over 
62  to  attend  any  state-supported  Institu- 
tion tultlon-free  If  there  Is  root  v  North 
Hennepin.  In  an  attempt  at  preretirement 
education,  had  used  age  55  as  its  eligibility 
requirement,  but  will  soon  change  to  62  In 
order  to  conform  with  the  rest  of  the  state 
Tliough  the  program  still  depends  on  grant 
renewals  for  Its  existence.  Its  very  success  has 
made  It  seem  quite  established — business  as 
usual.  Still.  It  Is  an  extraordinary  and  charm- 
ing kind  of  business. 

On  the  day  I  attended  an  advisory  commit- 
tee meeting,  it  was  plain  that  the  25  seniors 
present  took  their  responsibilities  seriously 
The  meeting  was  more  efficient  and  produc- 
tive than  many  faculty  committee  meet- 
ings I've  attended,  but  It  was  also  fun 
Coming  to  campus  has  helped  many  of  the 
seniors  blossom,  showing  off  their  artive. 
colorful,  sexy  selves.  They  were  dreswd  to 
kUl  In  very  colorful  clothes  (pink  dresses, 
checked  suits,  orange  shirts  with  wide  ties). 
They  Joked  easily  about  sex.  death,  and  in- 
firmity. One  woman  said  a  certain  course 
was  so  good  she  wouldn't  drop  out  "unless  I 
really  drop  out."  with  a  hand  gesture  In- 
dicating the  horizontal  position  of  a  corpse. 
An  older  man  In  a  wheelchair  loudly  ex- 
plained that  his  new  neck  brace  was  "to 
cover  up  my  hlckeys."  Where  there  are  Jokes 
like  these  In  the  face  of  pain  and  loss  there  Is 
imaginative  life  and  energy  The  seniors  are 
remarkable,  and  North  Hennepin  has  helped 
them  to  be  that  way. 
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TRIBUTE  TO  LLEWELLYN  A. 
MAZIQUE 


Hon.  Yvonne  Brathwaite  Burke 

v^J     >.  Ai.U./KiNlA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  May  24.  1976 

Mrs.  BURKE  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  Mr  Lew  Mazique,  deputy  area 
F  administrator  of  Los  Angelee  City 
Schools,  a  teacher  and  school  adminis- 
trator of  highest  caliber  is  being  hon- 
ored upon  his  retirement  after  32  years 
of  service. 

"A  Toast  to  Lew"  is  being  held  May  23, 
1976.  at  the  Sheraton  West  Hotel.  His 
many  friends,  colleagues,  and  former 
students  are  gathering  to  wish  him  well. 

Mr.  Mazique  began  his  teaching 
in  1944,  after  service  In  the  U.S.  Na\T. 
assigned  to  Bancroft  Junior  High  School 
as  a  math  and  science  teacher.  Later 
he  was  assigned  to  Lafayette  Junior 
High  School  where  he  ser\'ed  as  teacher, 
counselor,  and  registrar.  During  the  last 
days  prior  to  the  closing  of  Lafayette 
Junior  High,  he  also  served  as  vice 
principal  and  was  the  standby  principal 
from    1953-55. 

Prom  Lafayette.  Mazique  went  to 
Foshay  Junior  High  as  vice  principal. 
During  part  of  the  1960  school  year,  he 
served  as  principal  of  Adams  Junior 
High  School  and  from  1960  to  1967  was 
principal  of  both  Carver  Junior  High 
and  Garden  Gate  High  School.  He  also 
served  as  principal  at  Pulton  Junior 
High  School  from  1967  to  1971. 

Mazique  was  assigned.  In  1971,  as  an 
administrative  area  F  Assistant,  a  posi- 
tion— now  named  deputy  administra- 
tive assistant — he  will  hold  until  his  re- 
tirement In   June. 

A  native  of  Arkansas.  Mazique  did  his 
undergraduate  work  at  Arkansas  A  &  M  , 
earning  the  BA  degree.  At  Fisk  Uni- 
versity, he  did  27  units  of  graduate  work. 
He  earned  the  MA  degree  and  has  fin- 
ished all  requirements  toward  a  doc- 
toral degree  at  the  University  of  South - 
em  California. 

Some  assignments  which  Mazique  has 
taken  great  pride  in  performing  are: 
Member  of  Commission  of  five  which 
constructed  "Minimum  Essentials  Test 
In  Arithmetic.  "  for  Los  Angeles  City 
Schools — 1951:  member  of  commission 
which  made  recommandations  for  adop- 
tion of  California  State  textbooks,  spring 
1951,  and  spring  1957:  member  of  com- 
mission which  developed  "Course  of 
Study  for  Junior  High  Arithmetic."  fall 
1951:  YMCA:  Member  of  board  of  man- 
agers for  both  28th  Street  Branch  and 
South  West  Branch.  1955-59:  NAACP: 
Education  chairman  and  member  of 
executive  board.  Los  Angeles  Chapter, 
1953-57  He  was  Omega  Psi  Phi's  "Man 
of  the  Year" in  1956 

Mazique  served  4  months  on  the  suc- 
cessful 1957  tax  override  and  was  a 
committee  member  for  the  1966  bond 
issue  with  Dr.  Johnston  serving  as 
chairman. 

Mazique   said    recently: 

The  years  of  association  with  the  Los 
Angeles    City   Schools    have    been    most    re- 
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warding.  Each  assignment  has  brought  new 
challenges  and  because  of  the  variety  of 
assignments  and  experiences.  I  have  not 
had  the  time  nor  the  opportunity  to  be- 
come bored.  I  am  mofit  grateful  for  the  many 
years  of  interaction  with  students,  co- 
workers, and  friends  and  the  contributions 
these  relatlon-shlps  made  to  my  growth. 

It  Is  my  pleasure.  Mr.  Speaker,  to  add 
my  congratulation.s  to  Mr.  Mazique  for 
his  outstanding  contribution  to  the  chil- 
dren and  to  the  whole  community  for  his 
vears  of  tireless  service.  I  would  like  to 
extend  my  best  wishes  to  him  for  a 
pleasant,  productive  retirement. 


OLDER    AMERICANS    MONTH— MAY. 
1976 

HON.  JEROME  A.  AMBRO 

i.F     .NFW     VUEK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  May  24.  1976 
Mr.  AMBRO.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  month, 
as  in  everv  May  .smce  1963,  we.  as  a 
Nation  are  observing  Older  Americans 
Month.  Todav.  there  are  21  million  older 
Americans,  comprising  10  i)crccnt  of  our 
population,  and  a.';  we  celebrat-e  the  200th 
anniversary  of  our  independence,  it  is 
only  flttinEr  that  we  pay  special  tribute 
to  tha'^e  men  and  women  who  have  con- 
tributed so  much  to  the  20th  centur>-. 
keeping  America  the  great  Nation  that  it 
has  always  been. 

The  population   and   lifestyle  of   our 
elderly  have  changed  drastically  during 
their  own   Ufetime.<;.  As  opposed  to  tlie 
extended    family    of    years    ago.    today 
most  senior  citizens  live  independent  ol 
their  children  ?  help   Without  the  moral 
and  financial  support  of  younger  family 
members,  it  has  become  incumbent  upon 
the    Federal.    State,    and    various    local 
governmental  units  to  a.ssi.st  in  providing 
the  senices.  opportunities,  and  amenities 
necessary     to     their     well-being     while 
preser^-inp  their  dignity.  Since  most  of 
our  present-day  senior  citizens  earned 
their    income    during    the    year.<^    when 
wages  were  considerably  lower  than  they 
are     at     present     and     before     private 
pension     plans     were     lully     developed, 
many  of  them  were  not  able  to  put  aside 
sufficient  funds  for  adequate  retirement 
incomes.   As  a   result,   many   now   have 
relatively   low   Incomes   and   the   social 
security     program     has     become     the 
primarv  or  sole  source  of  income  for  most 
elderlv      citizens.      Con-sequently.      our 
elderly  are  our  most  economically  dis- 
advantaged   age   group,    the    proportion 
of  aged  people  living  in  poverty  condi- 
tions—according to  the  U.S.  Bureau  of 
the  Census— being  16.3  percent,  higher 
than  for  any  other  age  group. 

Interestingly  enough,  however,  when 
we  receive  mail  and  telephone  calls  from 
our  senior  citizens  asking  for  some  as- 
sistance through  Uie  bureaucratic  maze 
that  we  have  built  into  tlieir  assistance 
programs,  or  requesting  consideration 
of  a  mere  cost-of-living  increase  in  their 
aU  too  meager  social  security  benefits, 
it  Is  almost  apologetic  in  tone.  Our  senior 
citizens  are  a  proud  and  independent 
group,  and  they  hesitate  to  ask  for  our 
help.  It  is  a  sad  commentary  upon  our 
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legislative    and    administrative    systems 
that  they  have  to  ask  at  all. 

Respect  and  responsibility  for  our 
elderly  on  the  part  of  all  citizens  Is  a 
reflection  on  our  Nation  as  a  whole.  We 
owe  a  profound  debt  of  gratitude  to 
those  Americans  who  worked  long  and 
hard  during  their  years  of  employment, 
who  sent  their  children  to  colleges  and 
universities  to  attain  a  level  of  educa- 
tion that  they  themselves  never  knew, 
who  contributed  much  and  asked  for  and 
took  little  out  of  our  society.  Only  when 
we  as  a  people  make  every  day  Older 
Americans  Day  will  we  make  a  genuine 
start  on  repaying  our  long -overdue 
obligation. 

PEKING  SHOWS  HOW  TO  MAKE  THE 
POOREST  PEOPLE  POORER 
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cents).  If.  however,  the  average  performance 
of  the  commune  Is  low.  individual  work 
points  are  cut  down 

The  wages  earned  are  recorded  In  the  work 
book  and  not  paid  until  the  end  of  harvest- 
ing season,  when  a  worker  can  buy  up  to  260 
lbs  of  the  crop.  If  the  harvest  Is  not  good, 
purchase  shares  goes  down 

In  addition,  a  worker  Is  also  entitled  to 
produce  four  to  six  yards  of  cloth  and  some 
meat.  sU  packs  of  tea  and  about  24  lbs  of 
butter  a  year  provided  he  can  pay 

Stringent  restrictions  on  movement  are 
enforced  by  the  commune  leaders.  E\-en  for 
short  Journeys,  permission  has  to  be  obtained 
from  the  leader 

Communes  that  have  been  functioning  for 
four  or  five  vears  are  now  being  consolidated 
and  converted  into  bigger  units  consisting  of 
four  communes. 


HON.  LARRY  McDONALD 

OF    GEORGIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  May  24,  1976 
Mr  McDONALD  of  Georgia.  Mr. 
Speaker,  it  would  seem  impossible 
to  make  a  Tibetan  nomad  even  poorer 
but  the  Red  Chinese  have  found 
a  way.  as  tlie  London  Observer  dis- 
covered. There  is  no  real  point  to 
the  collectivization  of  saddles,  ropes, 
and  bags,  which  are  among  the  few  piti- 
ful possessions  these  people  have.  "Col- 
lectivization" represents  merely  the  des- 
poliation of  individuals,  in  order  to  re- 
duce them  to  abject  dependence  upon  the 
state  I  commend  to  every  imagination 
the  following  account,  reprinted  m  the 
Washington  Post  on  May  20 : 

TiBETS'    Reds    Restrict    Wanderers 
Tibet's    Chinese    Communist    rulers    have 
completed  the  collectivization  of  the  coun- 
irv'.";  noniads. 

According  to  informed  sources  here,  the 
wandering  people  of  the  Saka  Dzong  region 
of  Western  Tibet  have  now  been  made  to 
follow  the  example  of  the  rest  of  the  country 
and  adopt  a  communal  \:te  on  the  Chinese 
pattern.  Most  of  their  property,  mcludmg 
saddle?,  ropes,  baes,  milk  containers,  cooking 
uTensils   and    livestock,   now   belongs   to  the 

.'onimune.  ,      . 

Each  commune  is  run  by  a  Chinese  leader, 
a  fea'iurer  and  an  accountant.  According  to 
recent  escapees  from  Tibet,  the  Chinese  re- 
plme  is  one  of  strenuous  work,  low  pay  and 
a  shortage  of  food.  ,,.   ^  ,.^, 

One  escapee.  Tenzlng  Dakpa.  described  the 
collective  svstem  Commune  members  are  al- 
lowed to  retain  smaller  cooking  pots,  the  big 
ropper  utensils  coing  to  the  commune.  They 
are  also  allowed  to  keep  one  female  yak  or  a 
>iorse  though  large  joint  families  can  retain 
three  female  yaks  The  owners  must  sell  the 
milk  from  their  animals  to  the  commune  but 
the  vak  hair  may  be  kept  and  used  for  weav- 
ing cloth  for  personal  use.  ,     ...   ,     ^ 

All  sheep  and  poats  are  fully  collectivized, 
private  ownership  of  them  Is  not  allowed 
In  certain  cases,  private  land  for  cultivation 
of  grain  Is  permitted. 

Workers  are  paid  on  a  system  of  work 
points  or  karmas  C'stars"!  A  firstclass  work- 
er can  earn  as  many  as  seven  points  for  a 
nine-hour  workmij  day.  whereas  an  average 
workers'  score  would  be  about  three  to  five. 
Points  are  entered  in  a  work  book,  which  also 
records  dallv  attendance 

Each  work  point  Ls  worth  seven  -phlngs  — 
the  Chinese  currency  In  Tibet:  an  average 
davs  pav  of  35  phlngs  Is  worth  about  half 
an  Indian   rupee   (about  3  pence  or  6  U.S. 


GLTN  CONTROL:    SOME  KEY 
RESEARCH 


HON.  JOHN  P.  MURTHA 

OF    PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  May  24,  1976 

Mr.  MURTHA.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  all  the 
emotion  surrounding  the  gun  control  is- 
sue, there  has  been  very  little  actual  re- 
search on  the  effectiveness  of  gun  con- 
trol laws. 

Prof.  Douglas  R.  Murray  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Wisconsin  has  completed  the 
most  "advanced  methodological  study  to 
date.  Writing  In  "Social  Problems"  <v. 
23  No.  1).  Murray  statistically  explores 
the  relationship  between  handguns,  gun 
control  laws,  and  violence  involving 
firearms. 
Murray's  conclusion  is  this: 
The  date  have  Indicated  that  gun  laws 
have  no  effect  on  either  handgtm  ownership 
or  on  crime  rates,  suggesting  that  this  type 
of  legislation  is  totally  irrelevant  to  Its 
stated  purpose. 

Murray  tested  three  h>TX>theses  The 
first  was  that  severe  gun  control  laws 
lower  rates  of  violence  with  firearms. 
Testing  the  laws  in  effect  across  the 
United  States.  Murray  found  no  rela- 
tionship. 

Second,  he  tried  the  argument  that 
gun  laws  reduce  possession  of  handg-^ms. 
He  concludes  "tlie  daU  show  that  gun 
laws  have  no  significant  effect  on  access 
to  firearms." 

Third  Murray  tested  whether  there 
Ls  a  relationship  between  access  to  cruns 
and  violent  acts  Again,  he  found  no 
supporting  evidence. 

In  hLs  paper  Murray  also  m.entions 
points  I  raised  last  year  m  testimony  pre- 
sented to  the  Crime  Subcommittee, 
namely  the  bureaucratic  cost  of  a  Fed- 
eral law,  the  red  tape  involved,  anc  the 
unlikeliness  we  are  truly  gomg  to  pre- 
vent a  criminal  from  obtaining  a  gun. 
I  think  Professor  Murray's  research 
shows  the  debate  over  gun  control  has 
produced  more  emotion  than  fact.  I  op- 
pose such  laws  because  I  do  not  believe 
they  will  work,  they  will  penalize  the 
sportsman  and  law-abiding  citizen,  and 
they  will  be  costly  to  the  Government 
Wherever  a  person  stands  on  the  Is- 
sue it  seems  to  me  we  should  take  more 
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time  to  study  and  review  Lha>e  laws  to 
see  If  they  really  do  any  KOod  before 
Congress  passes  somethirn;   in  haste. 


MEAT  NOT  PROBLEM 


HON.  CHARLES  E.  GRASSLEY 

OK     IOWA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATrVES 

Monday.  May  24,  1976 

Mr  GRASSLEY  Mr  Speaker,  one  of 
the  common  statements  of  so-called  hu- 
manitarians IS  that  the  United  States 
should  u.se  the  grain  it  feeds  livestock  to 
feed  the  hungry  at  home  and  abroad. 
Wliile  I  am  not  opposed  to  helping  the 
needy.  I  do  not  believe  that  is  a  valid 
argument.  To  clarify  my  point  I  would 
like  to  insert  in  the  Record  the  following 
letter,  printed  in  the  May  15  edition  of 
the  Marshalltown.  Iowa,  Times -Republi- 
can: I 
Mbat  Not  Pkoblxm  ^ 
Editor,  Time-Republican: 

Recently  there  has  been  quite  a  bit  of  con- 
troversy about  the  wor'.d  food  crisis,  and 
livestock  production  Ls  often  ontlclzed  by 
various  groups  and  Individuate  who  are  con- 
cerned with  the  world  food  crisis. 

The  critics  feel  that  livestock  consumes 
gram  that  could  be  used  by  the  feungry  peo- 
ple of  the  world.  Some  thoughtful  people, 
however,  disagree  with  the  notion  that  ab- 
stention from  meat  would,  by  lts<if.  result  in 
food  for  the  hungry  millions — a  Very  simple 
answer  to  a  complex  question.  Tlils  solution, 
sounds  like  a  reasonable  suggestion,  but  it 
doesn't  .seem  to  stand  up  unfler  critical 
analysis  In  fact.  It  may  prolong  the  prob- 
lem by  preventing  the  development  of  un- 
vi.'sed  resources  In  the  undeveloped  and  de- 
veloping world.  When  U.S  gralr^i  are  given 
u.}  these  people,  unfair  competition  to  the 
farmer  of  these  areas  results  and  prevents  a 
poor  economic  situation  for  development. 

Most  of  the  grain  fed  to  UvestocK  is  of 
kinds  not  eaten  by  the  human  population. 
Ruminants  are  a  special  class  of  animal,  in- 
cluding catUe.  .sheep,  goata.  and  deer.  Their 
unique  digestion  process  permitu  them  to 
convert  large  quantities  of  celluloee  to  edible 
food,  to  convert  Inorganic  nitrogen  to  Uie 
amino  acids  necessary  to  life.  Ruminants 
have  the  additional  capability  of  harvesting 
their  own  fr^^d  Many  mllllonfl  of  acres  of 
the  earths  rangelands  cannot  now  be  har- 
vested for  f(xxl  production  other  than  by 
grazing  by  such  animals. 

We  must  recognize  that  the  voices  of  the 
hungry  mu.st  be  heard,  Foreign  lands  which 
are  .seemingly  unable  to  control  their  birth 
rate,  which  chronically  can  only  partially 
feed  thenwelves.  which  can  produce  few  goods 
to  trade,  which  have  few  national  rosourcew 
and  little  to  barter,  still  exist.  Son}$  of  their 
governments  priorities  don't  .seem  t^  encom- 
pafl,s  this  problem.  Their  human  atigulfih  to 
real  We  cannot  Ignore  them  AndTet  If  we 
are  to  help  them  we  must  take  a  reafstlc  look 
at  the  Implications  of  what  we  do      I 

The  fact  that  grain  extste  somewhere  does 
not  mean  that  the  hungry  will  be  tfed  any- 
where Someone  must  pay  for  li^4  cost  of 
feeding  the  family  who  cannot  pay! for  their 
own  food.  Unpurchased,  unprocessed  un- 
tranaported.  undistributed  foodstu^s  benefit 
no  one  We  must  use  our  resource*  so  that 
maximum  efficient  production  wllj  make  a 
contribution   to   the  humanitarian  need 
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Perhaps  personal  help  to  utilize  their  re- 
si.iurces  and  technology  to  help  them  produce 
more  food  for  themselves,  would.  In  the  long 
run.  t>e  more  helpful  to  the  generations  to 
follow. 

Doris  Edlxsl, 
President.  Marshall  Co  CowBellea. 

Ibma  Hknzi. 
President,  Marshall  Co.  Porkettes 
Elxanor  Buck, 
Shielzt  Davis. 
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DR.  RICHARD  HANUSEY  ELECTED 
PRESIDENT  OF  MENTAL  HEALTH 
ASSOCIATION 


SOLAR  INCENTIVES 


HON.  JOE  MOAKLEY 

OF    MASSACUfsKIT.S 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  RErHt:.SEN TATIVES 
Monday.  May  24,  1976 

Mr.  MOAKLEY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have 
Introduced  a  bill,  with  over  40  cospon- 
sors.  to  encourage  American  homeown- 
ers to  Install  solar  energy  systems  In 
their  residences.  The  legislation,  the 
Solar  Energy  Incentive  Act  of  1976.  pro- 
vides four  tax  incentives.  John  Tunney. 
Democrat  of  California,  has  introduced 
the  bill  in  the  Senate. 
The  four  incentives  are; 
First.  Tax  credits  of  25  percent  of  any 
original  installation  costs  under  $8,000. 

Second.  A  tax  deduction  of  10  percent 
for  the  2  years  Immediately  following  in- 
stallation costs  imder  $8,000. 

Third.  A  tax  deduction  of  5  percent 
for  the  third  year  for  original  costs  under 
$8,000. 

Fouth.  A  tax  credit  to  offset  any  In- 
crease in  local  property  taxes  resulting 
from  an  increased  assessment  due  to  the 
installation  of  solar  hardware. 

We  are  approaching  an  impending 
shortage  m  our  traditional  fuel  sources. 
According  to  the  National  Academy  of 
Sciences,  the  world's  entire  supply  of  oil 
will  be  depleted  in  50  years,  and  tlic  prog- 
nosis for  natural  gas  Is  even  worse  This 
state  of  afTalrs  Is  serious,  especially  for 
the  Northeast  which  depends  on  oil  for 
over  80  percent  of  its  energy.  It  is  clear 
tliat  we  must  develop  an  alternative 
source  of  energy.  Solar  energy  Ls  the  best 
alternative  we  have  today 

Mr.  Speaker,  despite  the  many  ad- 
vantages of  solar  energy,  growth  In  Its 
development  has  been  slow  Tlic  single 
most  Important  barrier  to  extensive  use 
of  solar  energy  systems  is  financial. TThe 
cost  of  installing  a  solar  heating  system 
in  a  private  home  can  be  almost  2 '  2  times 
that  of  conventional  oil  systems  The  coet 
gap  between  solar  systems  and  conven- 
tional systems  has  closed  in  recent  years, 
but  the  expense  is  still  beyond  the  means 
of  many  families. 

Several  SUtes  have  taken  the  lead  in 
promoting  solar  energy  use  with  tax  in- 
centives but  it  Is  time  now  for  the  Fed- 
eral Government  to  formulate  a  policy 
to  encourage  solar  use  nationwide 

I  believe  thLs  legislation  is  the  one  step 
that  Ls  needed  for  the  future  growth  of 
solar  energy  use. 


HON.  JOSHUA  EILBERG 

OF    PENNSYLVANIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTAnVES 

Monday.  May  24,  1976 

Mr  EILBERG  Mr  Speaker,  mental  ill- 
ness strikes  a  large  .segment  of  our  popu- 
lation   It  affects  every  part  of  society 

regardless  of  where  one  lives,  age.  in- 
come, business  or  profe.s.slon  relif^'ion  or 
race.  It  is  estimated  that  1  in  10  persons 
will  require  care  for  such  an  illness  at 
some  time  during  their  lives,  and  many 
experts  consider  thLs  estimate  too  con- 
servative. 

The  Mental  Health  Association  of 
Southeastern  Pennsylvania  is  1  nongov- 
ernmental citb,ens'  organization  dedi- 
cated to  the  fostering  of  social  action  on 
behalf  of  those  mental  patients  who  can- 
not speak  for  themselves  its  members 
are  citizens  who  take  .social  action  toward 
Improved  care  and  treatment,  as  well  ax 
prevention,  of  mental  illnes  . 

Financial  support  for  the  association 
comes  from  both  the  United  Funds  of 
Greater  Philadelphia  and  Southeastern 
Delaware  County  and  from  membership 
contrlbuUons.  These  funds  are  used  for 
projects  including  the — 

Providing  of  comprehensive  com- 
munity services; 

Giving  of  special  attention  to  chUdren 
and  adolescents; 

Training  and  education  related  to 
health  and  illness; 

Recruitment  of  citizens  to  participate 
in  our  programs ;  and 

LlaLson  with  State,  county,  and  Fed- 
eral officials 

Recently.  Dr  Rlrhard  D  Hanusev  a 
member  of  the  board  of  directors  since 
1971  and  vice  president  of  the  association 
last  year,  was  elected  president  for  1978. 
He  has  been  chairman  of  tlie  associa- 
tion's SchooLs  Advisory  Committee  and  a 
member  of  the  organljation's  Children's 
and  Adolescent's  Committee.  Education 
Services  Committee,  and  the  S<-hool 
Liaison  Committee 

Dr  Hanusey.  sui)erintendent  of  Dis- 
trict Five,  school  dLstrict  of  Philadelphia, 
is  also  the  chairman  of  the  Urban-Sub- 
urban Secondary  Schools  Committee  and 
the  blllnsTjal  education  prok'ram  of  the 
school  dLstrict  He  is  a  board  member  of 
the  Hartranft  Communltv  Corp  North 
Branch  YMCA.  Child  P.sychlatry  Center 
of  St.  Christopher's  Haspital,  St  Luke's 
Hospital,  tfie  Slavic  Federation,  and 
other  community  organizations. 

I  applaud  mv  friend.  Dick  Hanasev's 
past  endeavors  in  the  area  of  communltv 
service  and  his  ability  to  establi.sh  a  shin- 
ing example  of  what  the  efforts  of  one 
man  can  accomplish  It  is  extremely  fit- 
ting that  a  man  of  his  talenLs  should  be 
elected  the  president  of  such  a  worth- 
while organization.  As  tribute.  I  would 
like  to  enter  into  the  Record  hi.*;  state- 
ment in  the  association  bulletin.  "Lines 
of  Commimicatlon" : 
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^  _,^^,„  w,^„  emerge  successful,  unlike  Ben  Franklin,  we  testament  to  his  first  term  effectiveness. 

PEESitENT  B  MkssAC.  .  emei^^  ^^^^  ^^  ^^^^^  whether  the  insignia  He  authored  some  bills  that  will  provide 

Patrick  Henry  during  t^e  Virginia  Conven-  ^^  t^e  sun  is  a  rising  or  a  setting  sun.  THe  j^j.  ^  better  workable  judicial  syst«n,  an- 

t  ion  in  mb  said.  "The  ^Jf "1«-  ^^•Jl°i**J2  msignla  wUl  emerge  as  a  rising  B^m  sending  ^^            ^^  provide  for  a  better  opportu- 

the  strong,  It  Is  to  the  vlgUant.  the  acUve  and  ^^45^^  ^^  ^^  ^  ^^^  ^^^  desperately  need  ^y  f^r  employment  of  tile  disabled. 

'''ouT^clatlon  In  Implementing  the  con-      our  help.  ^^^  ^         ^  ^n  clvll  ^^^^f^,^^^. 

cept  of  Patrick  Henry's  message  could  make  "^  President.         haUed  by  ACLU— he  was  not  afraid  to  pUt 

this  Bicentennial  Year— and  coincidentaiiy  jjig  yote  for  people  where  his  heart  was. 

the     organization's     25th     annlversaxj— our  ^^__^^___^_  ^  Slegler,  the  people  Of  the  State  of 

finest  and  moet  productive  year.  California  recently  gave  you  a  stupen- 

There  Is  no  question  in  my  mind  that  with-  otttot  fr    AN  EDUCATOR  WHOSE  dous  salute  In  life— in  the  hereafter  you 

SZur.rre'o.'^r^re.ol'SSr  J^^^S^E^S^W^^St  lived  r«er.e  n-  .«..  R«m«nber  u.  ta  your 

plement  a  comprehensive  mental  health  plan  prayers. 

to   meet   the   long   range   needs  of   chUdren,  DnniTDT    1       1  Ff.nFTT  ^~^~^"^~^ 

adolescent*  and  adult*  HON.    KUDLKI     L.    LLUliE .   1  _.^^^..   *»;nPxrmunrvT'Q  -m 

A  quick  look  at  our  past  accompllshmente  ^j.  California  SOLAR  ENERGY  AMENDMENTS  TO 

and  reflecting  upon  the  result*  achieved  by  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES  HJi.  13350 

Jerrv  Apfel.  our  past  president,  and  the  presl-  IN  THE  HObbE  oi-  kji^k  o  

dents  that  preceded  him  suggest  that  we  have  Monday.  May   24.   1976  rVfWCV    V     RRHWN     JR 

been  succeesfully  active  indeed.  t  T.T^W-.ETT   Mr   Speaker   as  a  boy.  ""N"    GtOKOt   t.    BKUWn,    JR. 

What  remains  to  be  seen  Is  whether  we:  Mr.  LEGGETT.  Mr.  ^^^^"^-^  °:  "^^  or  cai-itorkia 

Win  contmue  to  work  toward  Immediate    I  many  times  gave  a  speech  for  cnan  „r,n<^^  of  representatu-es 

avruabimy  ^  q uallty  care  and  treatment  and  table  causes  entiUed.  "I  am  the  unkno^  IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

toward  the  kinds  of  research  that  wUi  even-  American" — unknown    because    my    me  Monday,  May  24,  1976 

tuaiiy  reduce  problems  of  mental  lUneeaes  to  ^^  ^^^  ^^^  ^een  Uved.  The  thought  ap-  rROWN  of  California,  Mr.  Speak- 

a  minimum  pijes  to  many  young  people  with  some  .                   ri„Hne  consideration   of 

ohi,^r7n  my  gregarious  Italian  fnend,  Assembly  ^^                        offered  an  amend- 

'^'^wm'^urther  develop  and  expand  our  edu-  man  Al  Slegler  who  ^et  his  maker^r^  L^S^'tS  f o™  of  a  substitute  to  the 

cjitionai  effort*  to  help  people  b©tt*r  under-  this  week.  If  St.  Peter  needed  an  assist  ^jj^ent  offered  by  Mr.  Jeffords  of 

stand  the  problems,  progress,  and  needs  of  ^nt,  Al  Slegler  would  get  high  recom-  ^^^^^^^^    j    ^^   pleased   that   my   col- 

•motionaiiy  a:id  mentally  111  people.  mendation  in  my  book.  ipaeues  were  persuaded  bv  the  arguments 

WUl  contit-.ue  to  concentrate  In  Improving                  Slegler  was  unknown  because  this  leagues  were  ^'^"^^^    -  cuhstitute 

linkage  between  the  Mental  Health  Associa-  ^^^^q^  J,' ^  '^tional  sense.  But  for  tiiose  to  Vote  for  adoption  of  my  substitute 

tion   ment-ai  health  centers,  the  school  sys-  "^^  SO  m  ^  imuoim           .  .^^      teacher  amendment. 

ter^, ^d  the  community  at  large  In  each  of  of  us  who  ^^^Z^^r.fr^^nT^d^em-  My  amendment.  Uke  the  proposed  Jef- 

t^rfour  counties  we  serve.  school  prmclpal.  supervisor   and  ^cm  ^^^,  ^^^^^^^^  added  $116.2  million 

win  be  ever  vigilant  in  our  efforts  to  sup-  blyman.    we    knew    his    true    potential.  authorization    reported   by    the 

port  and  or  oppose  legislative  enactment*  would  it  be  that  Al  Siegler  could  have  ^         j^tee  on  Science  and  Technology 

ihat  impact  upon  the  mental  health  services  ^^^ved  20  years  in  the  State  legislature  ^"HoiaT^energy  programs  and  related 

-'£,  ^Z^TSr^Z^S^l^  t.ur  ^^e.  It  is  aWyJo^,^;^P-  Slo^/r  iS'Je  Tl^^fn^V^t 

«,,mprs  P^e  of  our  State  that  Al  Si^ier  s  luu  ^^^^      ^he     Jeffords     amendment 

^U!  aasume  a  leadership  role  In  pressing  legislative  Ufe  was  not  "jed.  Would  it  be  P ^^  ^^          ^  ^^^  ^^^^  ^^j^,.  ^^^^^0 

for  more  adequate  federal,  state,  and  local  that  a  fatal  heart  attack  ha<3  not  strucK  ^^^      qj  ^^^^^  f^nds  added  by  my 

funding.                                                  „  ^  this  legislator  during  the  week  and  that  "^^^^^  j^s  million  is  allocated  for 

wm  continue  to  launch  and  -PO^^:  P"^*  ^e  COUld  persevere  with  the  legislative  ^^TSSS  pmpS^  directly_$56  mil- 
programs  related  to  mental  health  needs^  plans  and  Vital  program  he  was  explain-  fP.^^'^  f o.^"^, J^/^  and  cooling  of 
mu"n\'Lrr::Lrm  X^ro^^Ll^^a^lon  fng  to  me  only  I-t  Saturday^  ^^^^  Sd^S^e^on^or  other  ^lar 
and  he  multitude  of  organizations  also  serv-  ^Slegler  w-as  ^^•/^^^'  ^^^  ^^^  programs  including  numerous  categories 
luK-  the  mentally  handicapped.  the  worth  of  ^^^^f,^^^^;""; ^^I'^X^  and  $4.2  million  for  hiring  personnel  un- 

The  responsibilities  we  face  are  Indeed  awe-  He  was  a  man  you  could  love  and  a  puD  ^^^  ^^  category  of  program  support  in 

some     However,   we   cannot   afford   ouraelvea  i^  servant  who  was  beloved.  ^    ,pj^  distribution  of 

the  luxury  of  weeping  over  the  magnitude  of          j  joined  with  Al  U)  form  the  Greater  J  ^le  OI  01  ^^  °^'_i^^    ^         ^j  the 

the  tasks  before  us  Instead.  It  Is  Imperative  y^llejo  Klwanis  and  he  was  one  of  OUT  funds  Is  in  keeping  With  ^^1^^^^°}J^ 

that  in  a  iiais<^)n  capacity  we  bring  together             nresidents   At  one  time  or  another  committee  and  a  report  to  the  commit- 

the  resources  that  exist  in  the  institutioM^  """^^  nresident  or  director  of  almost  tee  from  the  Office  of  Technology  Aasess- 

organizations.  and  agencie*  within  our  midrt  ne^      charitable  and  youth  character-  ment  that  more  emphasis  Is  needed  on 

'^Mount^^d  sustain  our  attack  on  mental  building  agency  in  town.  thocse  solar  technologies  with  »  potential 

di^bmtv                                                             His  late  wife.  Loy.  was  herself  an  edu-  j^j.  near-term-impact.  A  detailed  alloca- 

strengthen  and  improve  the  programs  and  national  inspiration  to  many;  and  their  y^^  oj  the  funds  for  the  various  subpro- 

facuitate  serving  mentally  111  persons  young  folk,  Dr.  Richard.  Teacher  Karen  ^g_jj^  and  categories  of  the  solar  pro- 

Eiiminatp  the  necessity  to  rely  on  custodial  ^^^    school   Administrator    James   are  ^^^  reflecting  the  Increases  adopted  by 

Illation  y^ng  evidence  of  their  parents  charac-  approving  my  amendment 

oJ,:!uZ':-:^Z.r^.Se'^urrnr^:y'^^  ter                                               ^^  ^^^  ,^^  2:  ^,en   m  the  accompanying  table, 

Thbrax^e^ro^ul^ri^rwrn^w^-  r£:S".\^  tr'^Sii^Uc  ballot.  a  along  with  spending  in  pnor  year.. 

SOLAR  ENERGY 
(In  thousands  o(  dollars] _ — 

' — ^j^f-r  .aMi_  j«s^  »s»s  jss^^jsi 

Operating  expenses '""*"' __L — 

Direct  thermal  application;                                                                                                                                                            „  c  ,nn  •«;  •>nr,  19  900  51000             37,600 

Heating  and  coohng  of  buildings:                                                                                ^60              5,900              «,  OOC              8,100  6,300  26,  ZOO  ^|,  w^  ^^  ^K 

ResHlentiai  demonstrations   .    ™              ^ou                  ^^            ^^  ^                  y  j|_200  30,200  U. ^  ^.j^ 

Commercial  demonstrations ^^             i'^             5  qOO             3,700           10,500  8,  MO  10,500  e.  ^  ■                    ^^^ 

Research  and  development   . .      ^-^              ^-^^              g'^oo              4,500            10,000  7.800  12,000  S.  300            ^u,  »w 

Development  in  support  of  demonstration »» ! . — — -— —  — — -  59  730  134,900  102  000 

SuMotalheatingandcoolingofbuildinp 13,082             5, 3n           35,100           24,800           45,300  3^^  78,900  ^.  ^           ^^  ^ ^ 

Agric^ure  and  proems  heat __^ __ __ -^  ^^  ^,600     _Ji.H_i^^^  i^^ 

Subtotal  direct  thermal  applications u,  ao^  j.^t,  . 


152.30 
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SOLAR  ENERGY— ContiniMd 
|ln  thouund]  of  dollars| 


May  24,  1976 


Actual, 
(heal  rttr  1975 


Ejtimated  for 
fiKal  y«ar  1976 


Raqirattad  for 
fiscal  year  1977 


Total  fiscal  year  1977 

committee  authori2ation 


Total  fitcal  yaar  1977 
House  autiiori/ation 


t  Budget 

Operating  txpaniai                             I  authority 

Solar  electric  applications:  ^ 

Solar  thermal 1. ..  13,216 

Photovoltaic*..... 5    ....        '  S' 158 

Wind \ ;  5|720 

Ocean  thermal ..1.. 1,888 

Subtotal  solar  electric  applicatians |. 25,982 

Fuals  from  blomasa J 885 

Technology  support  and  utilization 

Solar  energy  resource  assessment 7oo 

Solar  Energy  Research  Inititute 0 

Technology  utilization  and  information  disMmination 700 

Solar  storage „ Q 

Subtotal  technology  support  and  utilualien 1, 400 

Total  operating .^. 41,849 

Total  capital  equipment l..     '" '   60 

Total  plant |. q 

Total  solar  energy ;. 41,909 


Budget 

outlays 


Budget 
authority 


Budget 
outlays 


Budget 
authority 


Budget 
outlays 


Budget 
authority 


Budget 
outlays 


Budget 
authority 


Budget 
outlays 


3,732 
2,607 
1.039 
1.010 


14,300 
21,(00 
14,  too 
8,100 


10,600  30,900  26.500  38,000  31,800  49  400 

ISiMO  28,200  22,000  32,100  25,100  48,' 200 

11.000  16,000  12,000  16.000  12  000  25  600 

6.000  9,200  7,000  17,000  13.000  21000 


8,388 


40,200 
35,800 
18,800 
15.900 


58,900 


43,600 


84,300 


67,500 


103,100 


81,900    144,200 


110.700 


96 


4.500 


3.830 


4.300 


3,000 


6,000 


4,200 


9,000 


6,100 


500 

0 

500 

0 


1,000 

2.200 

600 

1,600 


900 

1,600 
600 

1,500 


1.500 

I.  500 

1.000 

0 


1,300 

1.000 

700 

0 


5,500 

2,500 

3,000 

0 


4,700 
1,700 
2,100 

0 


9.000 

J,  500 

6.100 

0 


7,000 

2,200 

4,300 

0 


1,000 


5,400 


4,600 


4.000 


3.000 


11,000 


8.500 


18.600 


13,500 


14.995    108,650    80,530    141,800    110,500    205,700 

40      1. 000       500     5. 700     2, 800     8  500 

0     5.000     5.000     15.000     2.650     15,000 


158,900    317.700    239.800 

4, 300     8, 500      4. 300 

11,950     15,000      11,950 


15,035    114,650    86.030    162,500    115,950    229.200    175,150    341,200 


256.050 


POSTAL  SERVICE 

HON.  EDWARD  J.  DERWINSKI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESErCTATIVES 

Monday.  May  24.  I9?6 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Postal  Reorganization  Act  of  1970  was 
based  on  the  sound  premise  postal  man- 
agement and  labor  would  share  a  dual 
responsibility  for  developing  an  effi- 
ciently operated  mall  service,^  Unfortu- 
nately, neither  management  Jior  labor 
has  approached  the  level  of!  optimum 
performance.  As  a  result.  5  ytars  after 
the  fact,  we  are  left  to  grapple  with  a 
postal  record  studded  with  references  to 
record  deficits,  increased  ratei  and  the 
public  furor  over  the  caliber  of  service. 
Viewed  from  any  vantage  pofeit  it  Is  a 
record  which  is  equlvalently  dlanal. 

In  the  current  legislative  imbroglio 
surrounding  the  financial  IBs  of  the 
Postal  Service,  the  Wall  Street  Journal 
swiftly  cut  to  the  heart  of  the  problem 
in  a  recent  article  which  said : 

The  troubled  US.  Postal  Service  Is  fast 
t>ecornlng  the  political  tar  baby  Off  the  year. 

The  same  article  went  on  t<i  say  that 
there  has  been  a  great  deal  of  complain- 
ing and  finger  pointing,  but  «ery  little 
serious  attention  devoted  to  problem 
solving.  I 

Many  of  the  politically  orleAted  per- 
sonalities who  profess  interest  In  and 
concern  about  the  U.S.  Postal  Service 
liave  been  working  overtime  to^convlnce 
the  public  there  is  a  simple  and  pain- 
less cure-all  for  the  Service's  worsening 
financial  health.  Their  prescription  Is  to 
throw  more  Federal  dollars  at  the  prob- 
lem, and  then  blame  the  President  if  he 
questions  the  wisdom  and  necessity  of 
their  largess.  j 

It  is  the  height  of  financial"  folly  to 
advocate  a  two  or  threefold  increase  In 
Uw  public  service  sub.sidy  for  postal  op- 
erution.s  without  knowing  how  the  addl- 
Uoiiiil  funds  will  be  spent.  Commonsense 
di<  uites  that  we  should  have  facts  and 
flgiirp.s  available  If  we  are  to  make  an 
intelllKent  dertslon  on  the  size  and  scope 
of  subsidies  for  the  mail. 


Advocates  of  bigger  postal  subsidies, 
now  and  forever  more,  gloss  over  the 
fact  It  is  the  taxpayers  who  ultimately 
will  be  asked  to  shoulder  the  additional 
burden  by  sharply  Increasing  their  tax 
ante.  There  Is  only  one  available  spigot 
for  a  Federal  subsidy— the  US.  Treasury. 
In  an  effort  to  sell  the  subsidy,  pro- 
ponents have  argued  that  the  only  alter- 
natives are  higher  postal  rates  or  less 
.service  Should  one  or  both  of  these 
options  be  summarily  dismissed  from 
consideration?  I  think  not. 

On  the  question  of  rates,  perhaps  we 
already  are  at  the  point  where  additional 
increases  will  be  counterproductive  I 
certainly  am  aware  of  the  116  percent 
increase  In  first-class  rates  since  1971, 
and  also  of  last  year's  decline  in  volume 
which  Indicates  a  growing  resistance  to 
higher  rates.  Sooner  or  later  Congress  Is 
going  to  have  to  make  a  decision  as  to 
whether  the  users  of  specific  categories 
of  mail  are  to  pay  for  services  received 
or  whether  all  the  taxpayers  will  be  asked 
to  defray  the  costs  of  some  postal  services 
they  seldom  use. 

There  Is  more  room  for  maneuver  on 
the  question  of  reduced  sers'ices.  Postal 
management  proposals  to  close  some 
small,  nonproductive  Installations  are 
long  overdue.  I  see  nothing  wrong  with 
such  proposals  as  long  as  comparable 
mail  service  is  maintained. 

Actually,  there  Ls  nothing  new  or  rev- 
olutionary about  closing  post  offices.  Tills 
is  a  routine  procedure  which  has  been 
going  on  since  the  birth  of  our  Republic. 
Postal  history  Ls  loaded  with  references 
to  the  closing  and  opening  of  postal  In- 
staUatiorus  in  response  to  the  ebb  and 
flow  of  populfitlon  Just  the  other  day  I 
happened  to  come  across  the  Postmaster 
General's  1868-69  report  In  which  he 
dutifully  noted  849  post  offices  had  been 
closed. 

On  a  slightly  more  positive  note.  I  am 
hopeful  our  Postal  Facilities  Subcom- 
mittee's continuing  investigation  of  the 
new  bulk  mail  network  will  pinpoint  re- 
sponsibility for  the  many  problems  which 
have  fouled  operations.  Thus  far.  the  in- 
vestigation has  proved  conclusively  that 
there  was  a  complete  breakdowTi  of  com- 
munications between  regional  offices  and 
headquarlerb    lu    connection    with    the 


magnitude  of  mail  being  damaged  in  the 
bulk  mall  centers. 

I  am  also  concerned  over  the  gyrations 
of  our  Postmaster  General  in  trying  to 
placate  certain  segments  of  Congress 
nonexpert  in  the  field  of  postal  manage- 
ment. His  performance  on  the  photo- 
copying machines  Ls  a  case  in  point. 

It  has  been  an  on-agaln.  off-again.  on- 
again  performance.  The  machines  were 
put  in  postal  installations  at  the  behest 
of  the  Postal  Service  Subcommittee  of 
the  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service  Com- 
mittee They  were  removed  because  of 
pressure  generated  by  the  same  subcom- 
mittee which  itself  yielded  to  outside 
pressure  Then,  in  an  effort  to  catch  up 
with  public  opinion,  the  subcommitte« 
decided  it  had  made  a  mistake.  The  ma- 
chines were  once  again  to  be  available 
in  postal  installations 

It  is  exactly  this  type  of  meddling 
which  has  compounded  the  postal  prob- 
lem. If  the  Postmaster  General  Is  going 
to  run  the  Postal  Service,  he  cannot  be 
second-guessed  at  every  turn  by  a  group 
of  nonexperts  Of  course,  the  Postmaster 
General  himself  must  avoid  t^he  same 
second-guessing  exercLse 

Lest  I  be  misunderstood,  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  think  most  Members  will  agree  with 
me  that  membership  on  a  committee  or  a 
particular  subcommittee  can  produce  a 
panoply  of  consequences  which  frequent- 
ly have  little  relationship  with  expertise 
on  a  given  subject. 


CORRECTION  OF  COSPONSOR  TO 
H.R.   13889 


HON.  JA.MES  C.  CORfVlAN 

OF    CfkLirOKNlA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  May  24.  1976 

Mr.  CORMAN.  Mr  Speaker,  on  Mav  19. 
1976. 1  introduced  H  R.  13889  to  authorize 
payment  imder  the  medicare  program 
for  optometric  and  medical  vi.sion  care. 

This  bill  was  introduced  with  the  co- 
sponsorship  of  nine  Members.  However, 
an  error  was  made  In  listing  Mr.  Long  of 


May  2Jf,  1976 
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Maryland  as  a  cosponsor  Instead  of  Mr. 
Long  of  Louisiana.  To  correct  thus  unfor- 
tunate situation  I  am  today  introducing 
the  legislation  with  Mr.  Long  of  Louisi- 
ana as  casponsor 

My    apologies    to    both    Mr.    Long    ol 
Maryland  and  Mr.  Long  of  Louisiana. 


THE  FEA:   CONSERVING  WHAT? 


HON.  PATRICIA  SCHROEDER 

(.IF    CULOR.^DO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  May  24.  1976 


Mrs.  SCHROEDER.  Mr.  Speaker, 
energy  conservation  is  without  a  doubt 
the  niost  important  form  of  eiiergy  ac- 
tion wluch  Uie  Nation  needs  to  Uike.  and 
I  am  happy  to  note  that  the  Enerfzy  Re- 
search and  Development  Administration 
has  made  it  its  No.  1  priority. 

Tlie   Federal   Energy    Administration, 
on  the  other  hand,  through  its  Office  of 
Conservation  and  Environment,  also  pro- 
motes energ>-  conservation   In  fi.scal  year 
1975  this  Office  expended  $17  million  and 
in  fiscal  vear  1976  it  spent  $46  niUlion  on 
Its  version  of  energy-  conservation  efforts. 
Energj-  conservation  dollars  should  be 
well  spent.  To  do  other-.vise  Ls  counter- 
productive to  future  requests  for  energy- 
conservation    funds,    just    as    not    well- 
thought  well-out  requests  for  synthetic 
fuel    development    programs    and    not- 
thought   out   requests   for  defense   pro- 
curement are  counterproductive  to  later 
plans  which  are  conceived  in  a  rational 
and  studious  manner.  In  this  relatiwi  I 
have  been  concerned  over  the  way  FEA 
has  spent  the  good  dollars  we  have  al- 
ready given  it  for  energy  conservation. 
and  I  have  come  to  advocate  that  the 
FE\  be  abolLshed  and  its  conservation 
efforts  placed  elsewhere,  so  that  conser- 
vation funds  given  for  FEA-type  func- 
tions will  be  wisely  spent. 

Of  the  $17  020.000  which  the  FEA  was 
appropriated  for  its  Office  of  Conserv;a- 
tion  and  Environment  in  fLscal  year  19 .5, 
about  $4.,^  million  were  spent  in-house 
on  its  282  employee.';.  The  other  $12.5 
million  were  contracted  out  to  various 
profltmakinp  and  nonprofltmakmg 
groups  and  to  other  Federal  agencies.  In 
fi.scal  vear  1976.  the  figures  for  alloca- 
tions were  about  $8  million  for  305  in- 
house  employees  and  about  $39  million 
for  contracting  out.  Thas.  in  the  1975  and 
1976  fiscal  years,  the  FEA  spent  only 
about  one-fifth  of  its  Office  of  Conserva- 
tion and  Environment  funding  on  de- 
veloping in-house  conservation  efforts. 

For  fiscal  year  1977  and  the  1976  tran- 
sition quarter,  the  House  Int<^rstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce  Committee  bill.  H.R 
12169  to  extend  the  FEA  for  39  months, 
proposes  that  FEA's  Office  of  Conserva- 
tion and  Environment  be  authorized  $7.- 
386,000  for  the  transition  quarter  and 
$49,961,000  for  fiscal  year  1977.  In  ad- 
dition. H.R.  12169  authorizes  $13,056- 
000— apparently  prorated  over  the  tran- 
sition quarter  and  fiscal  year  1977 — for 
Uie  ele<.^trical  utility  studj'  program 
wluch  heretofore  has  been  carried  out 


with  part  of  the  Office  of  Conser%'at:on 
and  Ennroiimenfs  main  authorization. 
And  there  is  another  $50  milhon  avail- 
able to  the  Office  for  the  funding  of 
State  conservation  plans — also  previ- 
ously part  of  the  main  budget  author- 
ization for  the  Office— under  an  author- 
ization in  the  Energy  Pohcy  and  Con- 
servation Act  which  Congress  passed  last 
December,  There  is  also  another  $2.2  mil- 
lion authorized  by  the  same  act  for  ap- 
pliance efficiency  studies.  Thus,  the 
grand  total  of  authorizations  for  ¥£A 
functions  connected  to  the  Office  of 
Conservation  and  Environment  amounts 
to  $122,555,000  at  the  funding  levels  of 
H  R   12169 

Looking  at  the  total  picture,  the  add- 
ons in  H.R.  12169  plus  already  author- 
ized funding  are  quite  an  increase  over 
the  levels  at  which  the  Office  of  Con- 
servation and  Environment  has  had  in 
previous  years.  It  is  well  over  the  $63 
million  the  administration  originally  re- 
quested, and  about  $37  million  over  the 
figure    which    the    Hou.se    Energj-    and 
Power  Subcommittee  arrived  at  in  mark- 
ing up  the  bill  at  the  subcommittee  level. 
Incidentally,  the  figures  which  the  sub- 
committee derived  are  identical  to  the 
figures  allocated  for  these  functions  by 
the  Schroeder-Fithian  substitute  to  H.P. 
12169.    which    abolishes    the    FEA    and 
transfers  the  functions  of  the  Office  of 
Conservation  and   Environment  to  the 
Energy  Research  and  Development  Ad- 
ministration, t    r  TD 
Moreover,  funding  at  the  level  of  H.R. 
12169   is   about    $22   million   more   than 
the     Senate     Government     Operations 
Committee    has    recommended    for    the 
Office  in  it'-  bill.  S,  2872,  to  give  the  FEA 
15   months   of   life  and   then   parcel   its 
functions    to    other    departments    ind 
agencies.  The  H.R.  12169  level  of  fund- 
ing also  opens  the  possibility  up  that  the 
Budget  Act  will  require  funding  category 
transfers  to  meet  its  request. 

Mr   Speaker.  I  am  concerned  with  the 

funding  level  of  H.R.  12169.  Giving  the 

FEA  H.R.   12169's  level  of  funding  will 

mean  that  down  the  road  when  FEA  has 

frittered  the  funds  away  we  will  find  it 

very  difTlcult  to  get  sound  conservation 

spending    authorizations    through     the 

House.  The  Schroeder-Fithian  substitute 

contains    large    amounts    for    FEA-type 

conservation  efforts,  and  transfers  these 

functions   to  the  Energy  Research  and 

Development   Administration   where,   in 

conjunction   with   ongoing   ERDA   con- 

ser%-atlon  efforts,  a  sound  and  integrated 

energy    conservation    program    can    be 

developed.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that 

even   the   House   report    on   H.R.    12169 

cites  in  support  of  the  extra  infusion  of 

conservation    funds    to    figures    wliicn 

ERDA.  not  FEA.  has  computed  as  to  me 

effectiveness  of  conservation  efforts. 

There  are  good  and  substantial  reasons 
why  the  conservation  programs  which 
HR  12169  might  fund  would  not  be  in 
the  best  interests  of  the  Nation.  First, 
the  Commerce  Committee  report  gives 
little  more  direction  to  the  additional 
funds  authorized  than  that  the  FEA 
.should  add  about  120  employees  to  the 
Office  of  Conservation  and  Environment. 
Second,  the  past  history  of  FEA's  spend- 
ing through  the  Office  indicates  that  for 
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what  we  have  received  for  the  dollars  al- 
ready spent  has  oftentimes  been  prodigal. 
As'  I  noted  earlier,  the  FEA  has  in  the 
past  farmed  out  its  conservation  funds 
to  other  bodies.  It  has  primarily  acted 
as     a     middleman — a     function     which 
ERDA    could    easily    pick    up    if    the 
Schroeder-Fithian  substitute  is  accepted 
by  the  House — if  ERDA  were  to  choose, 
contrary    to    the    direction    it    has    fol- 
lowed, to  take  the  contracting  out  ap- 
proach and  neglect  developing  in-house 
capabilities  in  the  manner  which  FEA 
has  neglected  them.  And  the  FEA's  con- 
tracting out  contains  some  of  the  best 
illustrations  of  the  amount  of  waste  ac- 
complished by  FEA  efforts  to  consen-e 
energy.  I  fear  that  continuation  of  the 
FEA  and   authorization   of  the  type  of 
increase    in    FEA    conservation    efforts 
T.hich    H.R.     12169    proposes    will    just 
mean   more   waste.   To   some   extent.   I 
might  add.  the  report  of  the  House  Com- 
merce Committee  agrees  with  me 

within  the  energy  commxinlty  there  seems 
to  be  little  disagreement  that  energy  con- 
.servatlon  needs  more  emphasis  than  it  has 
been  given  In  the  past.  The  degree  of  such 
emphasis,  and  the  importance  of  non-prlce- 
Tissoclated  Incentives  to  encourage  conserva- 
tion practices  are  far  from  agreed  upon, 
however,  and  this  subject  is  likely  to  remain 
as  a  focus  of  concern  in  the  future  The 
Committee  Is  aware  of  the  view  that  some 
of  the  funds  added  to  the  FEA  budget,  and 
Indeed  already  In  that  budget,  might  be 
wastefully  or  Inefficiently  spent 

It  may  be  that  a  certain  amount  of  waste 
is  inevitable,  given  the  evolution  of  this 
program  and  the  "crash  basis" '  that  Is  Im- 
plied m  the  direction  that  FEA's  energy  con- 
servation efforts  be  effectively  doubled.  It  Is 
not  the  Committee's  intention  that  this 
program  be  carried  out  in  a  wasteful  man- 
ner To  ensure  that  this  does  not  take  place, 
the  Committee  will  expect  to  receive  periodic- 
reports  on  the  progress  of  this  program  and 
will  assign  personnel  to  monitor  FEA's  per- 
formance in  this  regard.  Concern  for  possible 
maladministration  of  the  conservation  pro- 
gram should  not  be  permitted  to  obscure 
the  potential  that  such  a  program  may  have 
for  easing  this  Nation's  energy  imbalances 
over  time 


The  minority  views  on  H.R.  12169 
concur,  stating  that — 

Although  conservation  Is  a  vital  aspect  of 
our  Nation's  efforts  to  achieve  energy  Inde- 
pendence, the  author  of  the  amendment 
authorizing  the  additional  funds  provided 
no  programmaUc  justification  of  the  addi- 
tional funding.  Thus,  should  these  funds  be 
appropriated,  they  will  be  tied  to  no  pro- 
grams and  FEA  will  have  a  relatively  free 
rein  in  using  these  funuo. 

I  want  to  share  with  my  colleagues 
some  of  the  research  I  have  done  into 
the  FEA  Office  of  Conservation  and  En- 
vironment's contracts; 

The  Office  paid  $18,000  in  fiscal  year 
1975  to  the  Rand  Corp,  for  a  study  en- 
titled "Energy  Conservation  in  Lighting" 
which  concludes  that  we  can  save  energy 
bv  ■  First,  turning  off  lights  when  not  in 
use-  second,  using  only  the  least  possible 
lighting  compatible  with  the  purpose; 
third  using  the  most  efficient  lighting 
possible:  and  fourth,  cutting  down  on 
lighting  when  day  light  is  available.  The 
FEA  has  followed  up  on  these  pearls  o. 
wisdom  bv  contracting  with  Ross  & 
Baruzzini  to  hold  symposiums  on  these 
points  at  a  cost  of  well  over  $100,000. 
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The  FEA  Office  of  Conservation  and 
Environment  paid  $9,500  to  the  A.  L 
Nellum  group  for  a  study  entitled  "Spe- 
cial Data  Impact  of  the  Energy  Crisis 
on  Dlsadvantitged  Consumers"  which 
concludes  that,  among  other  things. 
poor  people  pay  a  larger  percentage  of 
their  income  for  energy  than  rich  peo- 
ple and  poor  people  living  in  cold  regions 
pay  more  for  energy  than  poor  people  In 
warm  regioius. 

Tlie  Office  paid  $100,000  to  the  Aero- 
space Corp  ,  for  a  study  of  polieles  to  In- 
duce mode  shifts  in  intercity  transpor- 
tation which  advised  that  by  substanti- 
ally increasing  auto  fuel  taxes  and  air 
fare  taxes  we  can  get  people  not  to  fly 
or  drive  cars. 

On  the  environmental  side,  the  FEA 
paid  $9,000  to  Tabershaw  Cooper  Associ- 
ates for  a  report  to  counterargue  an  En- 
vironmental Protection  Agency  docu- 
ment— the  Plnklea  report — which  had 
stated,  contrary  to  FEA's  own  promo- 
tional efforts  in  connection  with  the  use 
of  high-sulfur  coal,  that  high  sulfur 
coal  is  a  health  hazard. 

The  Office  of  Conservation  and  En- 
vironment also  paid  $100,000  to  Cam- 
bridge Systematics,  Lnc  .  for  a  study  of 
carpoollng  and  ci^ergy  conservation  at 
the  same  time  that  the  Department  of 
Transportiition  had  been  mandated  by 
the  55-mlle-per-hour  speed  limit  law. 
and  was  carrying  on  an  identical  study. 
The  contracts  I  have  noted  are  the  re- 
sult of  a  small,  random  sampling  review 
which  my  ofHce  made  of  aU  FEA  con- 
tracts 

Last  but  not  least,  the  worst  part  of 
FEA's  so-called  conservation  effort  Is  tlie 
FEA's  Office  of  Conservation  and  En- 
vironment program  for  opinion  research 
polling  The  funding  of  public  opinion 
polls  by  the  FT]A  has  so  moved  Congress- 
man Jim  Oberstar  that  in  March  he 
Introduced  a  bUl,  H.R.  12478,  which 
would  ban  the  FEA  from  doing  further 
polling  because,  as  he  stated  on 
March  18: 

Polling  of  this  sort,  obviously  for  the  pur- 
pose of  Influencing  public  opinion,  should 
under  no  circumstances  be  conducted  by 
PEA  or  any  other  supposedly  Impartial  Fed- 
eral Agency. 

This,  of  course,  has  not  stopped  the 
FEA  Office  of  Conservation  and  Environ- 
ment from  publishing  15  volumes  of  the 
results  of  these  polls.  A  list  follows: 

Volume  1. — General  Public  Attitudes  and 
Behavior  Toward  Energy  Saving. 

Volume  2. — General  Public  Attunes  and 
Behavior  Toward  Energy  Saving. 

Volume  3. — Attitudes  and  Behavlof  of  Res- 
idents In  All-Electric  Homes 

Volume  4. — Energy  Consumption  %nd  At- 
titude of  the  Poor  and  Elderly 

Volume  5. — Trends  In  Energy  Con.sumptlon 
and  Attitudes  Toward  the  Energy  Shortage. 

Volume  6 — Consumer  Attitudes  Toward 
Gasoline  Prices,  Shortages,  and  Their  Re- 
lationship to  Inflation. 

Volume  7. — Consumer  Attitudes  «pid  Be- 
havior Resulting  from  Issues  Surrounding 
the  Energy  Shortage.  - 

Volume  8. — Consumer  Behavior  and  At- 
titudes Toward  Energy-Related  Issuob. 

Volume  9 — General  Public  Attitudes  and 
Behavior  Regarding  Energy  Saving. 

Volume  10.— General  Public  Attitudes  and 
Behavior  Regarding  Energy  Saving 

Volume  1 1  —The  Public's  Attitudes  Toward 
and  Knowledge  of  Energy-Related  Issues. 
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Volume  12 — General  Public  Behavior  and 
.Mtltudea 

Volume  13. — Energy -Related  Attitudes  and 
Behavior  of  the  Poor  and  the  Elderly 

Volume    14. — AutomobUe    Usage    Patterns 

'Volume  16. — How  the  Public  Views  the  Na- 
tion's Dependence  on  Oil  Imports.  A  Pos- 
sible Gas  Shortage  This  Winter,  The  Over- 
all Need  To  Save  Energy. 

The  cost  of  these  tomes  has  already 
8tu-pa.ssed  the  $200,000  mark,  and  the 
FEA  requested  $300,000  more  for  a 
stepped -up  fiscal  year  1977  program  to 
put  out  more.  To  put  things  into  proper 
perspective,  even  staff  members  at  the 
FTA  have  been  concerned  over  what  this 
public  opinion  polling  program  touted  as 
a  conservation  effort  Is  producing  My 
staff  dug  up  the  following  memorandum 
within  the  FEA  files  on  a  $30,000  public 
opinion  contract  let  to  the  National  Opin- 
ion Research  Center,  a  University  at  Chi- 
cago-based group; 

Mat  7,  1B74. 
To:  ES-lc  Zausner. 
Prom;  John  E  Daniels. 

"Are  you  certain  we  are  not  compromising 
our  position  with  DOT  by  letting  this  con- 
tract. At  one  point,  we  said  the  NORC  serv- 
ices should  not  be  continued  because  it  col- 
lected worthless  data.  Now  we  are  letting 
the  contract  to  NORC  to  make  use  of  some 
of  this  "worthless  data". 

Apparently,  the  FEA  Office  of  Con- 
servation and  Environment  Is  more  con- 
cerned about  spending  money  than 
whether  it  produces  a  good  result. 

Mr.  Speaker,  moving  the  FEA  Office 
of  Conservation  and  Environment  to  the 
Energy  Research  and  Development  Ad- 
ministration, as  the  Schroeder-Flthian 
substitute  to  H.R.  12169  proposes.  Is 
only  going  to  disrupt  those  who  have 
been  living  off  the  FEA's  profligate 
manner  of  misusing  conservation  funds 
for  political  purposes  and  spending 
funds  for  the  commonplace.  Further- 
more, there  can  hardly  be  a  disruption 
of  the  FEA's  conservation  efforts  by 
such  a  transfer  because  moving  the  Of- 
fice of  Conservation  and  Environment 
only  means  we  are  moving  the  office 
which  contracts  with  others  to  do  the 
work  It  Itself  is  supposed  to  do :  Not  only 
does  the  Office  lack  the  knowledge  and 
research  capabilities  to  carry  on  In- 
house  conservation  efforts,  but  also.  It 
apparently  cannot  even  set  up  work- 
shops and  symposiums  or  meet  with 
trade  associations  without  contracting 
with  others  to  do  the  Job. 

To  give  the  FEA  1  day  of  life  past 
June  30,  1976.  and  to  permit  it  to  con- 
tinue Its  prodigal  efforts,  rather  than  to 
take  the  responsible  approach  which  the 
Schroeder-Flthian  substitute  proposes. 
Is  a  tremendously  unwise  step  if  we  In 
Congress  want  an  integrated,  knowl- 
edgeable, cost-effective  conservation  ef- 
fort without  the  Federal  Oovemment. 


May  2k, 
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TWO  HUNDRED  YEARS  AGO  TODAY 


HON.  CHARLES  E.  WIGGINS 

or  cAL^roRNu 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  May  24.  1976 

Mr.  WIGGINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  200  years 
ago  today,  on  May  24,  1776,  In  order  to 


stress  the  Importance  of  Uie  Ill-fated 
Canadian  campaign,  Uie  Continental 
Congress  resolved  to  inform  the  com- 
manding officer  of  American  forces  in 
Canada,  "that  the  Congress  are  fully 
convinced  of  the  absolute  necessity  of 
keeping  possession  of  that  country,  and 
that  they  expect  the  forces  In  that  de- 
partment will  contest  every  foot  of  the 
ground  with  the  enemies  of  these  col- 
onies; and,  as  the  Congress  have  in  view 
the  cutting  off  all  communication  be- 
tween the  upper  countrj-  and  the  enemy, 
they  judge  it  highly  necessary  that  the 
exertions  of  the  forces  be  particularly 
made  on  the  St.  Lawrence,  below  the 
mouth  of  the  Sorel  •  •   •." 

Moreover,  the  congressional  committee 
conferring  with  Generals  Washington. 
Gates,  and  Mifflin  about  the  Canadian 
campaign  was  directed  to  discuss  the 
measures  necessary  to  protect  the  col- 
onies bordering  on  Canada. 


CRIMINALS    ARE    IMMUNE    TO    GUN 
CONTROL 


HON.  ROBERT  E.  BAUMAN 


• 'T    M.^RYI  \N:) 

IN  THE  HOI  S!    I  )F  RKl  li!  .Si  NTATIVES 
Monday.  May  24.  1976 

Mr.  BAUMAN.  Mr  Speaker,  abolition 
of  the  private  ownership  of  firearms  has 
been  a  celebrated  liberal  cause  for  many 
years.  One  of  the  most  often  repeated 
arguments  used  by  those  who  favor  pun 
control  laws  Is  the  need  to  reduce  gun- 
related  crimes.  But  do  such  laws  really 
keep  criminals  from  obtainlnR  and  using 
gims?  The  answer  Is  "no."  and  this  is 
proven  in  the  pages  of  the  magazine. 
Human  Behavior  In  lt,s  .June  1976.  i.-^sue. 
a  short  item  appears  describing  the  re- 
cent study  by  Dr.  Douglas  Murray  of  the 
University  of  Wisconsin.  I  believe  that 
the  Members  will  find  tliLs  of  interest, 
and  I  draw  It  to  the  special  attention  of 
the  Judiciary  Committee  members  who 
recently  completed  committee  action  on 
gun  control  legislation : 

A  Loaded   Issve 

To  the  American  criminal  and  homeowner 
alike,  happiness  may  he  a  warm  gun.  but  g\in- 
control  advcK-atp.«;  have  lonjr  demanded 
tougher  laws  as  the  only  hope  of  a  domestic 
ceasefire.  Have  strict  state  gun  laws  actually 
helped  control  violence,  and  would  even 
stlffer  codes  pay  off  In  peace  and  security? 

The  University  of  Wisconsin's  Douglas  R. 
Murray  says  no.  after  FurveylnR  the  gun- 
control  policies  of  all  50  stat^.s  and  crvmparlng 
them  with  each  state's  crimp  statistics  Not 
only  do  restrictions  fall  to  inhibit  violence, 
but  not  one  of  the  seven  laws  he  considered 
(license  to  purcha.-ie.  waiting  period  before 
delivery,  police  record  of  snles.  license  to  sell 
retail,  minimum  age,  permit  t^i  carry  openly 
and  permit  to  carry  concealed  i  had  any  slg- 
nlflcant  effect  on  homicide,  assault,  robbery, 
suicide  or  accidents. 

POLLING   THE    CtTNNFRS 

The  Inability  of  gun-control  laws  to  reduce 
violence  appear.s  linked  to  erratic  enforce- 
ment and  dLsparate  p\!nl.shment  for  viola- 
tions. Murray  suggests  F\;rthermore,  such 
law-s  are  supposed  to  keep  eiins  out  of  the 
hand.s  of  tho.se  who  would  mlsu.se  them,  but  a 
national  Harris  poll  of  gun  ownership  showed 
that  only  two  of  the  laws-minimum  age  re- 
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qulrement  and  mandatory  permits  for  carry- 
ing a  gun  openly— had  a  significant  impact 
on  who  owned  guns.  Because  a  similarly  de- 
signed Gallup  p<in  failed  U)  show  the  same 
correlations,  Murray  dLscounts  the  Harris 
finding  and  Insists  that  the  laws  do  little  to 
deter  those  who  want  to  purchase  firearms, 
for  whatever  reason 

Who  are  the  gun  owners.  any*-ay  A  19iJ 
National  Opinion  Research  Center  (NORC) 
survey  of  1.504  homes  shewed  that  nearly 
half  (47  percent)  contained  a  gun.  report 
Jame-s  D  Wright  of  the  University  of  Massa- 
chusetus  at  Amherst  and  Unda  L  Marston 
of  Tuft*.  Unlversltv.  SurprlUngly,  this  per- 
centage has  stayed  about  the  same  over  the 
past  15  ve&Ts.  although  rlfle.s  have  recently 
replaced  "shotguns  in  popularity,  and  about 
10  percent  more  famUles  own  handguns  than 
did  in  1959.  „  ,.  . 

Desplt*  the  Unai,'e  of  blue-collar  city 
dwellers  arming  themselves  to  the  teeth 
against  the  encroaching  crime  menance,  gun 
owners  are  more  often  mlddie-class  folk  from 
small  or  rural  communities  In  the  South, 
They  are  al.so  more  likely  to  be  white  and 
Protestant,  eepeclally  ouUslde  the  South, 
where  the  whlt«  Protestant  gun  owner  be- 
comes more  and  more  common,  the  higher 
the  income  bracket.  Just  over  three-fourths 
of  the  non-Southern  white  Protestants  who 
earn  $20,000  a  year  or  more  own  some  kind 
of  gun. 

OWNERS    AND   CONTROLLERS 

•While  most  of  the  people  who  are  op- 
posed to  gun  controls  own  guns,"  Wright  and 
Marston  observe.  "It  Is  al.so  true  that  most 
of  the  people  who  own  guns  are  not  opposed 
to  gun  controls  ■  -Although  nearly  half  the 
NORC  sample  owned  guns.  75  percent  said 
they  would  favor  a  law  requiring  a  permit 
to  purchase  them. 

In  contrw^t  to  this  national  survey,  a  sam- 
DlInK  of  740  New  York  State  resident!?  con- 
duced bv  Allan  Conway.  Ph  D..  and  David 
Knox  of  Herkimer  County  Community  Col- 
lege found  onlv  34  percent  In  favor  of  more 
restrictive  gun  laws  In  their  state  Propo- 
nents of  reform  were-  more  often  young  ( 18 
to  35),  female,  better  educated,  higher  In- 
come, white  collar  and  politically  Independ- 

Whether  or  not  the  majority  of  Americans 
really  want  more  gun-control  legislation  will 
probablv  remain  a  moot  question  for  some 
time  to'  come.  A  more  salient  ls.sue.  Murray- 
says  Is  whether  additional  restrictions  would 
be  worth  the  bother  Registration  alone  could 
cost  several  million  dollars;  confl.scatlon  and 
purchase,  at  an  average  of  $50  per  gun,  as 
much  as  $10  billion.  And  for  all  that,  even 
a  1  percent  rate  of  failure  to  comply  would 
make  criminals  of  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  otherwise  law-abiding  citizens  and  leave 
some  two  mllMon  Illegal  guns  around,  says 
Murray.  . 

"Are  we  willing  to  make  sociological  ana 
economic  Investments  of  such  a  tremendous 
nature  In  a  social  experiment  for  which  there 
Is    no    empirical    supporf"    Murray    says. 
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ice  residents  of  Massachusetts  through  a 
toll-free  telephone  system.  The  general 
public  as  well  as  health  professionals  are 
encouraged  to  contact  the  CIS. 

This  new  statewide  service  is  part  of 
what  will  eventually  become  a  nation- 
wide telephone  network.  Current  fund- 
ing is  from  the  National  Cancer  In- 
stitute. Massachusetts  sponsors  are  the 
Massachusetts  Medical  Society,  the 
regional  cancer  control  program,  the 
Massachusetts  Chapter  of  the  American 
College  of  Surgeons  and  the  American 
Cancer  Society,  Massachusetts  Division. 
The  telephone  service  will  be  staffed  by 
trained  volunteers  with  cancer  specialists 
available  for  advice  when  necessary. 

The  service  is  meant  as  a  focal  point 
for  information  and  should  complement 
and  cooperate  with  existing  services  and 
agencies.  . 

Based  on  calls  already  being  received 
bv  the  sponsoring  organizations,  callers 
from  the  general  public  are  expected  to 
run  the  gamut  from  high  school  students 
doing  term  papers  to  persons  with  can- 
cer or  their  families.  For  professionals 
the  senice  can  provide  references  and 
research  specific  topics.  CIS  will  pro- 
vide printed  material  as  well  as  answers 
to  specific  questions.  Every  question  will 
be  answered. 

CIS  also  prepares  the  newspaper  col- 
umn "Cancer  Information"  which  ap- 
pears everj-  other  Monday  in  the  Boston 
Globe.  Begun  the  end  of  March,  It  is 
expected  that  the  column  will  be  offered 
to  other  newspapers  in  Massachusetts 
beginning  this  summer.  Readers  can 
either  call  the  service  or  send  questions 
to  the  post  office  box. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  believe  that  this  valua- 
ble information  tool  deserves  the  support 
and  recognition  of  the  American  people 
and  the  U.S.  Congress.  We  should  all  do 
as  much  as  we  possibly  can  to  spread  the 
work  that  facilities  such  as  this  do  exist 
to  serve  the  millions  of  Americans  who 
either  suffer  from  cancer  or  are  related 
to  or  friend  to  someone  who  is  afflicted 
with  this  disease. 
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and  sent  tc  America  at  the  age  of  12  to 
serve  as  an  apprentice  scribe  and  book- 
keeper in  Gloucester  County.  Va.  He  was 
mayor  of  Richmond.  Va.,  at  the  age  of 
25,  was  a  memtc/  of  the  Virginia  State 
Senate  ard  was  active  for  the  forces  of 
freedom  and  independence  in  the  Revo- 
lutionary War. 

The  city  cl  Beckley  was  authorized  by 
the  State  of  Virginia  as  a  30 -acre  town. 
It  is  located  on  a  beautiful  Appalachian 
plateau.  2.400  feet  above  sea  level,  and 
was  referred  to  as  "a  paper  town  in  the 
wilderness." 

Today,  during  our  Bicentennial  Year, 
the  city  of  Beckley  is  in  the  center  of 
southern  West  Virginia's  valuable  coal 
fields,  a  vital  cog  in  our  Nation's  goal 
to  reach  energv-  independence.  Beckley 
is  a  wonderful  city  in  which  to  live  and 
work.  It  is  a  city— no  longer  "a  paper 
town  in  the  wilderness" — but  an  impor- 
tant growing  progressive  center  lookii.j 
to  the  future  to  help  America's  future. 


AFLr-CIO  EXECUTIVE  COUNCIL  AND 
THE  NEW  YORK  CITY  CENTRAL 
LABOR  COUNCIL  AFL-CIO  OPPOSE 
S.  1 


THE     BICENTENNIAL    CITY 
BECKLEY.  W.  VA. 


OF 


CANCER  INFORMATION  SERVICE 

HON.  JOE  MOAKLEY 

OF    MASSACHTSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  May  24.  1976 

Mr.  MOAKLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
Uke  to  bring  to  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leaeues,  the  creation  of  the  Cancer  In- 
formation Service— CIS— in  the  Com- 
monwealth of  Massachusetts. 

The  Cancer  Information  Service  is  a 
central  resource  for  questions  relating  to 
cancer  and  cancer  patients.  It  will  serv- 


HON.  KEN  HECHLER 

or    WEST    VIEGrNXA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  May  24.  1976 
Mr  HECHLER  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  wish  to  recognize  today  the 
Bicentennial  city  of  Beckley.  W.  Va., 
named  in  honor  of  the  first  Clerk  of  the 
US  House  of  Representatives,  the 
Honorable  John  Beckley  who  served  in 
this  capacitv  during  the  administrations 
of  Presidents  George  Washington.  John 
Adams,  and  Thomas  Jefferson. 

According  to  information  provided  me 
bv  the  eminent  historian,  Murray  Shufl 
of  Beckley.  our  first  House  Clerk  was  a 
person  of  many  talents.  He  is  described 
by  Mr  Shuff  as  being  "well  educated,  a 
facile  writer,  gifted  clerk,  calligrapher 
draughtsman,  accountant,  parliamentar- 
ian, and  an  able  lawyer."  John  Beckley 
was  born   in  England.  August   4.   1757, 


HON.  BELLA  S.  ABZUG 

or  KXW   YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT ATU^ES 

Monday.  May  24.  1976 

Ms.  ABZUG.  Mr.  Speaker,  S.  1,  the 
Criminal  Justice  Reform  Act,  imposes 
severe  restrictions  on  the  labor  move- 
ment. In  addition  to  restricting  freedom 
of  the  press  and  limiting  the  exercise  of 
citizens  first  amendment  rights.  The 
original  version  of  S.  1  makes  violence  on 
a  picket  line  or  during  a  strike  a  Fed- 
eral crime  by  changing  the  definitions 
of  "extortion"  and  "blackmail."  By  elim- 
inating the  word  "wrongful"  from  the 
definition  of  "extortion."  any  inciden- 
tal violence  on  a  picket  line  could  be 
brought  within  the  scope  of  the  Hobbs 
act.  The  sweep  of  the  sabotage  provision 
is  far  reaching  and  could  apply  to  work- 
ers bovcotting  the  shipment  of  goods  to 
certain  countries.  The  riot  provision 
prohibits  any  gioup  effort  that  has  a 
violent  act  occurring  coincidentally  with 
it,  and  may  be  used  to  punish  or  intimi- 
date workers. 

In  April  the  New  York  City  Central 
Labor  Council  AFL-CIO  passed  a  resolu- 
tion opposing  S.  1  and  the  recent  pro- 
posed compromise  bi  1.  On  May  19.  1976, 
the  AFL-CIO  Executive  Council  issued 
a  statement  opposing  the  adoption  of 
S  1  in  whole  or  in  part.  I  would  Uke  to 
take  this  opportunity  to  insert  these 
statements  into  the  Record: 

RESOLmON    ON    SENATE    BILL     1 

Whereas  Senate  Bill  1  is  a  bill  purportedly 
to  reorganize  the  Federal  Criminal  Code. 
that  has  been  strongiv  opposed  by  the  en- 
tire trade  union  movemc.it  because  of  its 
anti-labor  pro\islons: 

Whereas  Serators  K-nnedy.  Hart.  Abour- 
ezjc  have  offered  to  compronuse  with  Sen- 
ators McCl.'llan  and  Hrusr.e  to  make  the  bUl 
less  objectloaftble; 

Wliereae  The  proposed  compromise  in 
no  way  changes  th?  antl-labcr  provisions  of 

S-1:  .,  « 

Whereas:     Recognizing    that    no    attempt 

has  been  made  by  the  Senat*  Judiciary  Com- 
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mlttee  to  ellTilnate  these  anti-labor  provl- 
8lon.s.  we  concur  with  the  jxisltlon  expreased 
iiujst  retently  to  Senator  Hart  by  the  Mich- 
igan Building  and  Construction  Trades 
Council  that  "S-1  could  be  used  to  destroy 
the  labor  movement  In  this  country"; 

In  recc)t;nltlon  of  Similar  positions  taken 
hv  ITie  Newspaper  OuUd,  The  United  Steel- 
WDrkers  of  America,  the  Amalgamated  Meat- 
cutters  iind  Butcher  Workmen,  the  Amal- 
gamated Clothing  Workers  of  America,  the 
Nat4onal  Umon  of  Hospital  and  Health 
Care  Employees,  the  United  Auto  Workers 
and  the  United  Mine  Workers; 

Therefore,   be   it  resolved;    That  the  New 
.York  City  Central   Labor   Council: 

Joins  In  reafllrmlng  oppKDSltlon  to  Senate 
BUI  1   as  presently  constituted; 

Calls      upon      Senators      Kennedy.      Hart. 
Abourezk    to   reject   this  compromise  as  of- 
fered   by    Senators    McClellan    and    Hruska; 
Requests  that  afflllated  unions  communi- 
cate their  opposition  to  this  bill  to  Senators 
Buckley  and  Javlts  and  to  the  members  of 
the  House  Judiciary  Committee 
Statement     bt     the       AFLr-CIO     Exirtrnvx 
CouNcn.     ON     Criminal     Code     Revision 
(S    1). 

The  Senate  Judiciary  Committee  has  before 
It  a  bill.  S.  1.  "to  modify,  revise,  and  reform" 
the  federal  criminal  code  The  AFI^-CIO  op- 
p)oses  the  adoption  of  S.  1  In  whole  or  in  part. 
The  e<i«ence  of  S.  1  Is  to  extend  the  reach 
of  the  federal  criminal  law  to  the  farthest 
limit  and  to  grant  federal  prosecutors  and 
federal  law  enforcerr.  -nt  officials  broad  dis- 
cretionary power  to  selectively  subject  Indi- 
viduals and  organizations  to  criminal  prose- 
cutions. The  potential  for  abuse  that  comes 
with  undue  concentration  of  power  In  the 
hands  of  the  federal  executive  Is  too  recent  a 
lesson  to  forget.  The  power  of  criminal  prose- 
cution, the  maximum  power  that  a  govern- 
ment may  exercise  over  Its  citizens,  has  the 
greatest  potential  for  abuse. 

A  number  of  the  most  objectionable  fea- 
tures of  the  bill,  as  Introduced,  are  well 
known.  These  Include:  expansion  of  the  gov- 
ernment's authority  to  prohibit  the  com- 
munication of  Information  necessary  to  de- 
cide Issues  which  are  properly  the  subject  of 
deoate  In  a  democratic  society;  the  sanction 
of  broad  scale  wiretapping  and  eavesdrop- 
ping on  private  conversations;  and  broadened 
authority  to  prosecute  Individuals  who  picket 
or  otherwise  demonstrate  against  a  federal 
agency  or  function. 

In  order  to  spieed  the  legislation  through 
Congress,  the  sponsors  of  S.  1  have  Indi- 
cated they  are  willing  to  drop  or  modify  for 
the  present  time  some  portions  of  the  bill 
*rhtch  have  generated  the  most  controversy. 
Even  without  these  sections,  the  bill  is 
objectionable. 

The  labor  movement  has  no  objection  to  a 
simple  revision  of  the  criminal  code.  But  S.  1 
goes  far  beyond  a  simple  revision  or  modern- 
ization of  the  criminal  code.  In  many  In- 
stances, It  would  dispense  with  the  necessity 
of  proving  that  an  action  was  truly  knowing 
and  Intentional,  that  the  person  prosecuted 
was  Involved  to  a  meaningful  extent  In 
wrongful  conduct,  or  that  the  alleged  crime 
was  actually  perpetrated.  These  expansions 
of  the  reach  of  the  criminal  law.  which  are 
accentuated  by  definitions  of  crimes — already 
characterized  by  the  Senate  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee Re|>ort  as  "designedly  amorphous"  or 
"admittedly  vague",  are  unacceptable  in  a 
free  society. 

The  Integrity  of  the  law  Is  undermined  by 
Imposing  criminal  penalties  on  conduct  that 
Is  commonly  accepted  as  not  criminal,  or  on 
Individuals  who  have  not  played  an  active 
role  In  perpetrating  a  wrong.  Moreover,  as 
prosecutorial  power  Is  further  extended.  It  be- 
comes Increasingly  likely  that  criminal  cases 
will  be  brought  not  on  the  Judgment  that 
the  conduct  alleged  should  be  punished  but 
because  the  defendant  is  out  of  favor  with 
those  In  power   for  reasons  having  nothing 
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to  do  with  the  particular  matter  In  question. 

Such  selective  use  of  the  criminal  law  is 
perhaps  the  most  serious  threat  to  achiev- 
ing the  proper  goal  of  the  criminal  Justice 
system — which  is  to  Increase  the  citizens 
freedom  and  security  The  Constitution  em- 
bodies the  phlloeophy  that  It  is  necessary 
to  limit  the  exercise  of  arbitrary  power  by 
officials  elected  and  appointed  to  enforce  the 
law  as  well  as  by  those  who  break  the  law 
The  AFL-CIO  cannot  support  8.  1  because  it 
Is  not  equally  faithful  to  both  of  these  vital 
concerns. 

Additionally,  we  have  serious  reservatlocis 
about  other  sections  of  the  bill,  particularly 
with  the  anti-labor  bias  reflected  In  numer- 
ous provisions.  But  we  are  most  troubled  by 
the  general  approach  to  the  federal  criminal 
law  S    1  manifests 

The  AFL-CIO  Is  well  aware  that  there  are 
strong  arguments  for  reorganizing  the  present 
federal  criminal  statutory  scheme,  and  that 
specific  substantive  modifications  are  re- 
quired to  meet  changing  times.  But  these 
purp>08es  should  not  be  accomplished  at  the 
expense  of  the  existing  careful  limitations 
upon  the  governmental  fwwer  of  proMCU- 
tlon.  which  have  traditionally  safeguarded 
civil  liberties  In  this  society. 
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SPECIALTY  STEELS— IMPORTS 
AND  DEFENSE 


HON.  WILLIAM  H.  HARSHA 

or  OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  May  24.  1976 

Mr.  HARSHA.  Mr.  Speaker,  since  the 
American  strength  In  national  defense  Is 
a  matter  of  profound  concern,  we  should 
all  be  disturbed,  in  the  Congress  and  in 
the  Executive,  by  the  refusal  of  the  steel- 
producing  nations  in  tlie  European  Com- 
mon Market  Community  to  negotiate 
orderly  marketing  agreements  to  limit 
American  Imports  of  stainless  steel  and 
other  specialty  steels.  The  news  of  the 
European  refusal  was  published  in  the 
papers  of  May  19.  President  Ford  on 
March  16  announced  that  he  would  seek 
such  agreements.  Two  months  later  his 
thoughtful  suggestion  Is  repudiated. 

The  level  of  imports  of  stainless  steel 
and  tool  steel  has  a  clear-cut  defense  im- 
plication, which  is  imderllned  by  the 
fact  that  in  1972  the  full  Committee  on 
Armed  Services  of  the  Senate  con- 
cluded, after  comprehensive  hearings 
before  its  Subcommittee  on  General  Leg- 
islation, that  the  specialty  steels  are  es- 
sential to  the  national  security.  Although 
specialty  steels  account  for  roughly  2 
percent  of  the  total  steel  industry  ton- 
age,  they  account  for  7  percent  of  the 
total  steel  production  value.  It  is  im- 
possible to  have  strength  In  weapons 
without  having  strength  in  the  Ameri- 
can specialty  steel  industry.  These  metals 
are  used  in  airplane  engines,  helicopter 
drive  shafts,  tubing  for  the  nuclear  pow- 
erplants  of  submarines,  landing  gear 
assemblies,  machine  tools  for  weapons 
manufacture — just  to  mention  a  few. 
Furthermore,  it  Is  impossible  to  make 
weapons  without  electricity,  and  it  is 
Impossible  to  make  electricity  without 
specialty  steels.  Ever>'  powerplant  In 
the  country  depends  on  specialty  steels 
for  rotors,  bearings,  shafts,  tubing,  and 


gears    Obviously  the  industr\'  Is  essen- 
tial. 

Yet  until  very  recently  the  admin- 
istration has  been  indifferent  to  the  fact 
that  imports  of  stainless  and  tool  tind 
other  specialty  steels  have  been  conquer- 
ing the  American  market,  to  tlie  detri- 
ment of  income  and  employment  In  the 
American  Industry.  The  most  serious  fea- 
ture of  thLs  penetration  is  that  unem- 
ployment means  potential  loss  of  skills  in 
an  Industry  that  demands  very  high 
skills  in  its  labor,  and  decline  of  income 
means  lo.ss  of  abilitv  to  pay  for  research 
leading  to  new  technology  Advances  in 
specialty  steel  technology  go  hand  in 
hand  with  advances  in  weapons  tech- 
nology. 

So  the  European  refusal  to  negotiate 
for  limits  on  imports  Is  bad  news  It  is 
tempered  by  reports  that  Japan  will 
agree  to  a  limitation,  and  by  the  fact 
that  a  delegation  from  Sweden  arrived 
in  Washington  on  May  21  to  negotiate  a 
limitation.  Sweden  Ls  not  part  of  the 
European  Common  Market — which  in- 
cludes such  specialty  steel  exporting  na- 
tions as  France.  Britain,  Italy.  West  Ger- 
many. Belgium,  and  Luxembourg  Presi- 
dent Ford's  March  16  announcement 
warned  that  in  the  absence  of  successful 
negotiation  of  ordering  marketing  agree- 
ments, he  would  Impose  3-year  quotas  on 
imports  from  the  nonnegotiating  nations. 
Japan  and  whatever  other  countries  do 
negotiate  should  get  preferential  treat- 
ment. It  is  supremely  important  to  the 
Nation  and  national  employment  and 
technology  and  defense  that  the  Presi- 
dent hold  to  his  resolve  and  impose  the 
quotas.  Otherwise  we  will  continue  to 
watch  the  weakening  of  an  e.ssential  in- 
dustry before  the  flood  of  imports 

The  flood  does  not  abate.  The  latest 
official  U.S.  statistics  are  for  March, 
when  stainless  and  tool  steel  imports  rose 
sharply.  Stainless  imports  for  tlie  month 
reached  nearly  16.000  tons — the  highest 
1 -month  amount  since  April.  1915.  Tool 
steel  imports  for  March  reached  2.200 
tons — the  hiKhr.^-t  1  -month  amount  since 
June  1975,  That  i.s  27  5  percent  of  the 
month's  domestic  tool  supply. 

Those  imports  exceed  the  level  in  Jan- 
uary 1976.  when  the  International  Trade 
Commission  determined  that  stainless 
and  tool  steels  in  many  designated  cate- 
gories "are  being  imported  into  the 
United  States  in  such  increased  quanti- 
ties as  to  be  a  substantial  cause  of  serious 
injury  to  the  domestic  industr>'  "  The 
Trade  Commission  on  January  16  rec- 
ommended to  the  President  that  he 
impose  quotas  for  5  years.  On  the  day 
the  President  was  to  announce  whether 
or  not  he  was  accepting  the  Commission's 
recommendation,  he  chose  to  postpone 
decision,  for  the  understandable  reason 
that  he  preferred  to  make  the  try  to 
reach  agreement  witii  the  exporting  na- 
tions rather  than  unilaterally  to  set 
quotas.  It  Ls  astonLshinp  that  tJie  Euro- 
peans south  of  Swtxii'n  reward  such 
goodwill  and  thoughtfulness  with  refu-^al 
to  negotiate.  They  will  not  even  discuss  it. 
The  danger  in  the  President's  delay 
since  March  16  i.s  tJiat  his  luiininistration 
will  be  harassed  by  arKiunt-nUs  to  do 
nothing,  I  have  heard  some  of  the  argu- 
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ments  myself  Specious  conclusions  are 
drawn  from  them  One  of  tho  arguments 
is  tliat  .since  economic  recoverj-  is  on 
the  way.  the  specialty  ?leel  industry  will 
share  in  the  recovery  and  needs  no  pro- 
tection from  imports.  Another  mislead- 
ing argiiment  Ls  tliat  prices  of  specialty 
steeLs  have  gone  up  since  the  Inteina- 
tional  Trade  Commission  made  it.<-  find- 
ing. If  the  Government  investigated  and 
analyzed  those  price  increases,  it  would 
find  that,  in  stainless  steel,  prices  have 
gone  up  less  than  costs,  and  that  current 
prices  of  many — probably  most — vstain- 
less  and  tool  steels  are  lower  than  they 
were  at  the  beginning  of  last  year.  Every 
American  consumer  favors  price  re- 
straint. But  it  is  imprudent  to  expect 
that  an  industry  can  survive  if  its  prices 
do  not  keep  pace  with  its  costs.  The 
moderate  rising  of  specialty  steel  prices 
is  not  a  valid  reason  to  deny  the  specialty 
steel  industrj'  the  relief  it  needs  from 
imports. 

As  for  recovery,  the  advisers  of  the 
President  should  keep  it  in  mind  tliat 
the  specialty  steel  industr>'  took  its  im- 
port problem  to  the  International  Trade 
Commission  because  the  import  pene- 
tration had  a  long  history,  antedating 
last  year's  recession,  a  problem  tliat  hurt 
the  industry  in  good  times  and  bad  for 
many  years  past.  The  welcome  onset  of 
the  current  recovery  cannot  wipe  out 
the  long-standing  reason  why  imports 
should  be  limited.  The  International 
Trade  Commission  found  that  the  prob- 
lem of  the  industry-  is  one  of  lonp  stand- 
ing. Under  the  law.  the  Commission  had 
the  requirement  to  determine  whether 
there  has  been  an  increase  in  imports 
either  actual  or  relative  to  domestic  pro- 
duction. The  Corruiiisslon  made  a  posi- 
tive determination,  and  found  it  to  be  a 
long-term  problem  To  ase  tlie  words  of 
Commissioners  Moore  and  Bedell  in  the 
report  to  the  President  on  stainless  steel 
and  alloy  tool  steel  (Investigation  No. 
TA-201-51  : 

We  consider  this  requirement  satisfied  be- 
cause imports  Increa-^ed  between  1964  and 
1975.  We  have  used  this  Time  frame  to  avoid 
a  determination  based  solely  on  a  time  pe- 
riod In  which  abnormal  economic  conditions 
existed.  For  example,  the  time  period  1968-- 
74  was  not  only  one  of  unusual  market  con- 
ditions, but  one  In  which  unUjiie  govern- 
mental actions  distorted  stainless  steel  and 
alloy  tool  steel  Import  levels.  During  this 
period  the  domestic  Industry  wa-s  adversely 
affected  by  the  Voluntary  Restraint  Agree- 
ment rVTlA)  and  Its  subsequent  changes,  a 
worldwide  nickel  strike,  two  recessions,  and 
domestic  price  controls 

Since  1964.  total  Imports  of  stainless  steel 
and  alloy  tool  steel  have  tripled.  Imports 
of  stainless  sheet*  and  strip  have  more  than 
doubled;  and  other  stainless  st«ei  and  alloy 
tool  steel  articles  have  Increased  threefold 
to  tenfold. 

The  act  al.so  states  that  the  Commission 
should  examine  whether  Imports  increased 
relative  to  domestic  production  Imports  In- 
creased from  116,000  tons  in  1973  to  151.000 
tons  In  1974  During  January-September 
1975.  Imports  Increased  to  120.000  tons,  com- 
pared with  95.000  tons  entered  during  the 
corresponding  period  In  1974  The  ratio  of 
Imports  to  US,  production  has  more  than 
doubled,  rising  from  9,9  percent  In  1973  to 
23  1  percent  during  the  most  recent  period, 
January-September     1975,    Facts    developed 
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during  the  Comml.sslons  investigation  Indi- 
cate that  Imports  will  continue  their  up- 
ward trend. 

The  Commissioners  had  good  fore- 
sight Imports  are  continuing  their  up- 
ward trend,  and  recovery  in  other  parts 
of  the  economy  is  not  stopping  the  im- 
ports. Tlie  prospect  of  recovery  is  not  a 
reason  to  ignore  the  imports.  Tliey  must 
be  limited 

If  specialty  steel  were  .sharing  the  re- 
covery in  full,  the  industry's  prices  would 
be  going  up  faster  than  they  are.  The 
overall  percentiige  of  increase  has  not 
reached  the  average  1975-76  level  of 
price  increases  of  all  purchasable  goods 
in  the  United  States.  Tlie  spot  announce- 
ments of  increases  relate  to  individual 
categories  of  steel  products  There  is 
pressure  on  prices  from  increase  in  v>ages 
and  material  costs.  Wages  inevitably 
move  up.  Nobody  wants  to  freeze  them. 
But  their  effect  on  steel  prices  is  in- 
escapable I  draw  your  attention  to  a 
comment  by  an  observer  not  m  the  steel 
industry,  Drexel  Burnhani  &  Co..  an  in- 
vestment house,  which  on  May  11  pub- 
lished tliis  sUitement; 

Perhaps  more  than  any  other  major  manu- 
facturing industry,  steel  is  "locked  Into"  a 
high  and  rapidly  rising  labor  cost  structure. 
Employment  costs,  which  account  for  about 
40  percent  of  the  steel  industry's  total  costs, 
are  expected  to  rise  by  an  average  of  15'; 
per  year  during  the  1974-77  contract  Interval. 
Including  fringes,  the  average  steel  worker 
earned  $11  56  per  hour  In  the  first  quarter  of 
1976.  15.2%  above  the  $10,03  of  the  first 
quarter  of  1975. 

The  current  "binding  arbitration"  labor 
agreement  In  the  Industry  seems  to  insure 
labor  peace  until  1980.  but  at  substantial 
cost.  .  .  .  This  analysis  suggests  That  stee! 
company  managements  are  not  Irtng  when 
they  chorus  about  the  need  for  higher  prices. 

Specialty  steel  pricing  is  affected  by 
the  fart  it  is  produced  in  a  highly  com- 
petiti\e  Indus tn'-  There  are  20  or  more 
producers.  Most  of  the  companies  that 
make  it  up  are  much  smaller  than  the 
steel  giants  which  emphasize  production 
of  carbon  steel — although  the  large  com- 
panias  also  make  some  specialty  steel. 
The  intense  competitiveness  is  a  re- 
straint on  price  rises  due  to  nonmarket 
factors.  When  foreign  producers,  sub- 
sidized by  their  governments,  attempt 
to  take  control  of  the  U.S.  market,  prices 
fall  precipitously.  In  1975  the  quantity 
of  imports  of  stainless  and  tool  steels 
reached  the  all-time  high  preceding  the 
current  new  highs  of  1976.  Concurrent 
with  that  invasion,  the  profit  during 
Januao'-September  1975  dropped  ap- 
proximately 86  percent  from  what  it  was 
in  the  same  period  1974,  according  to 
the  International  Trade  Commission 
report. 

Opponents  of  the  recommendations  by 
the  International  Trade  Commission  and 
the  Pre.sident's  policy  statement  of 
March  16  accuse  the  government  of 
inaugurating  a  "protectionist"  program. 
That  is  a  false  accusation.  The  specialty 
steel  industry  Ls  a  small  one.  Even  the 
New  York  Times,  which  appears  to  op- 
pose trade  restriction,  reported  on  May 
21 — Edwin  L  Dale.  Jr..  Page  Dl — that 
specialty  steel  is  a  verj-  small  part  of  the 
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steel  industrv-  and  steel  trade  Under  the 
headline  "Fading  Fears  of  Protection- 
ism." the  Times  also  stated 

The  nation's  thousands  of  -importers,  and 
their  even  more  numerous  retail  and  other 
customers,  can  stop  worrying  that  the  Urjted 
States  LS  going  to  impoee  a  lot  of  new  trade 
barriers  as  a  result  of  the  sweeping  Trade  Act 
of  1974, 

The  law  has  now  been  in  full  operation  for 
slightly  more  thai",  a  year  and  it  has  pro- 
duced an  array  of  developments  and  deci- 
sions that  have  sometimes  been  confusing 
But  the  basic  trend  is  now  clear  and  it  is  not 
in  the  direction  of  significant  restraints  bn 
Imports. 

Specialty  steel,  though  small.  deser\es 
special  attention  because  of  the  great 
abuse  it  particularly  has  suffered  from 
imports  and  because  of  its  importance 
extraordinarv'  to  national  security. 

In  the  Trade  Act  of  1974  the  Congress 
armed  the  President  with  the  means  to 
prevent  American  industries  from  being 
injured  by  imports.  The  approach  is  fair. 
In  specialty  steels,  the  solution  recom- 
mended by  the  Commission  assures  the 
exporting  nations  a  share  in  the  U.S 
market  and  a  share  in  its  growth. 

The  course  for  the  President  now  is 
to  proceed  to  impose  quota.s  on  specialty 
steel  imports  from  the  countries  that 
turn  their  backs  on  his  offer  to  negotiate. 
Tne  quotas  should  be  long-term,  to  re- 
main in  effect  at  least  3  years,  in  order 
to  correct  and  overcome  the  long-term 
trend  of  imports  which  the  Trade  Com- 
mission cited. 

Tlie  President  can  revive  confidence  by 
stating  that  the  quotas  will  not  be  re- 
voked before  the  3  years  are  up.  except  on 
those  countries  which  subsequent  to  June 
14  negotiate  marketing  agreements.  Such 
action  will  be  good  for  employment  and 
good  for  American  technological  leader- 
ship and  good  for  the  national  security. 
Tlie  case  is  the  first  basic  test  of  the 
1974  Trade  Act.  Every  Member  of  Con- 
gress who  imderstands  that  law  is  vi- 
tally interested  in  the  forthcoming  de- 
cision. The  act  is  not  protectionist,  but 
it  does  provide  a  practical  means  of 
handling  on  a  case  by  case  basis  the  kind 
of  flagrant  attack  on  American  employ- 
uieni  and  American  defense  which  the 
specialty  steel  case  signifies. 

March  Specl^lty  Steei.  Imports  tt  Shakplt 
W.\sHi>-cTON — Stainless  and  tool  stee!  im- 
ports  rose   sharply    in    March,    according   to 
official  government  data. 

During  the  month,  stainless  imports 
reached  nearly  16.000  tons,  their  highest  one- 
month  totaj  since  April  1975,  The  March  im- 
port total  represented  15.5  percent  of  the 
months'  apparent  domestic  stainless  st-eel 
supply  Through  the  first  three  months  of 
this  year,  stainless  steel  imports  were  nearly 
42,600  tons,  or  about  16  percent  of  the  appar- 
ent domestic  supply 

Tool  steel  Imports  in  March  were  2.200  tons, 
their  highest  single  monthly  figure  since 
June  of  last  year  This  was  27.3  per  cent  of 
the  month's  domestic  tool  steel  supply  Dur- 
ing the  first  quarter  of  1976.  tool  ste^el  Im- 
ports were  more  than  5,900  tons 

During  March,  imports  of  all  types  of 
steel — carbon  as  well  as  stainless,  tool  and 
other  alloy— totaled  1,034.000  tons,  up  from 
966.000  tons  in  Februarv-  Through  the  first 
three  months  of  this  yea.-,  total  steel  mill 
product  imports  had  reached  3,007.000  tons. 
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The  triide  deficit  in  steel  mill  products  stood 
at  more  than  $533  mlllton  by  the  end  of  the 
first  quarter,  with  imports  accounting  for 
12.2  per  cent  of  the  nation's  apparent  domes- 
tic steel  supply  during  this  period. 

Pig  Iron  lmp>ort8  In  March  were  31,000  tons, 
bringing  their  first  quarter  total  to  114.000 
tons. 

The  United  States  exported  nearly  212.000 
tons  of  steel  mill  products  In  March. 


FREE  TRADE  WITH  FREE  NATIONS 


HON    LARRY  McDONALD 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  May  24.  1976 

Mr.  MCDONALD  of  Georgia  Mr. 
Speaker,  as  a  constitutionalist.  I  favor 
free  trade.  The  economic  health  of  the 
United  States  Ls  dependent  upon  our  abil- 
ity to  freely  export  our  products  and  to 
freely  Import  the  things  we  need.  Of 
course,  one  exception  to  this  rule  would 
be  trade  with  the  slave  labor  societies 
of  the  Communist  world.  We  have  sold 
our  Soviet  enemy  technological  skills 
that  may  be  used  to  destroy  our  own 
freedom. 

Selling  the  enemy  the  rope  with  which 
to  hang  us  is  not  free  trade.  It  is  na- 
tional suicide.  Giving  the  enemy  long 
term  credits  with  which  to  purchase 
the  rope  is  even  more  Insane. 

I  condemn  an.yone  who  makes  a  prof- 
it selling  our  Communist  enemy  the 
means  for  our  destruction.  But  I  support 
fair  and  equal  trade  among  the  free  na- 
tions of  the  world. 

In  principle,  everyone  is  for  free  trade. 
In  practice,  some  want  the  comfort  of  a 
little  protection  from  competition.  As 
Disraeli  said  long  ago.  "Protection  is  not 
a  principle,  but  an  expedient." 

A  current  example  which  soon  may 
break  into  the  general  press  involves  the 
aerospace  industry.  The  Coast  Guard  has 
opened  bids  for  the  procurement  of  41 
aircraft  to  be  used  for  medium  range 
surveillance.  One  of  the  strongest  con- 
tenders in  the  competition  is  WW- 
Fokkers  VFW  614.  a  rugged  short  haul 
jet  which  Is  in  commercial  operation  in 
Europe  and  has  been  certified  for  safety 
by  the  U.S.  Federal  Aviation  Administra- 
tion. In  an  earlier  round  of  bidding,  the 
VFW  614  met  the  test  of  technical  ac- 
ceptance by  the  Coast  Guard.  Later,  the 
competition  was  reopened  since  all  other 
competitors  had  dropped  out. 

The  prime  bidding  company.  \rFW- 
Fokker.  is  located  in  West  Germany. 
Subcontractors  are  in  The  Netherlands. 
the  United  Kingdom,  France,  and  the 
United  States. 

The  VFW  614  bid  Ls  handicapped  by 
a  5  percent  Import  duty  and  the  Buy 
American  Act  which  serve  to  price  the 
European  competition  out  of  the  market. 
The  Buy  American  Act  penalizes  foreign 
bids  6  percent  of  the  total  price — includ- 
ing transportation  and  Import  duties.  If 
a  U.S.  competitor  is  located  (n  an  area  of 
heavy  unemployment,  the  penalty  is 
rai.sed  to  12  percent. 

Superficially,  the  Buy  American  Act 
may  look  like  a  fine  way  to  protect  Amer- 
ican jobs  and  industry.  A  closer  analysis. 
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however,  reveals  this  to  be  a  short-sight- 
ed view.  Protectionism  invites  retalia- 
tion. The  Buy  American  Act.  in  this  case, 
may  prove  Lo  be  self-defeating  since  the 
Jobs  of  many  U.S.  aerospace  workers  de- 
pend upon  the  availability  of  world  mar- 
kets. 

The  Aerospace  Industries  Association 
of  America  understands  this  very  well 
and  has  a  long-standing  position  In  fa- 
vor of  free  trade.  The  AIA  repre.sents 
most  of  the  major  U.S.  producers  of 
military  and  civilian  aircraft,  missiles, 
and  space  vehicles 

In  an  exclusive  interview  in  San  Fran- 
cisco at  a  recent  meeting  of  the  AIA.  the 
association's  president.  Dr.  Karl  G  Harr. 
Jr..  spoke  emphatically  of  the  need  for 
"free  but  fair  trade — truly  so."  This,  he 
explained,  means  trade  in  both  direc- 
tions, covering  both  US  imports  and  ex- 
ports The  AIA  stands  for  the  elimina- 
tion of  all  aerospace  tariffs  and  non- 
tariff  barriers  on  a  reciprocal  basts. 

Dr.  Harr's  remarks  underscored  the 
statement  made  last  year  by  the  AIA's 
chairman,  Mr.  T.  A.  Wilson — who  Is  also 
chairman  of  the  Boeing  Co. — before  the 
Industrial  Association  of  Machinists  and 
Aerospace  Workers.  He  discussed  the  ac- 
tivities necessary  to  maintain  the  eco- 
nomic health  of  the  US.  aerospace  In- 
dustry and  said: 

First  and  foremost  Is  free  trade  in  the 
International  marketplace.  And  I  mean  free 
trade — not  a  situation  where  one  country  U 
willing  to  export  but  unwilling  to  accept  im-  ; 
ports  on  a  reciprocal  basts.  I  know  that  scr.ie 
union  and  business  spokesmen  favor  restric- 
tions on  certain  Imports  and  curbs  on  for- 
eign business  operations.  Some  of  you  may 
feel  that  way.  Although  such  actions  are 
supposed  to  protect  U.S  Industry  and  Jobs, 
they  would  have  the  opposite  effect.  Eco- 
nomic protectionism  basically  benefits  the 
Inefficient  and  non -competitive.  It  Is  the  effi- 
cient and  competent — and  this  means  us — 
who  pay  the  price 

If  It  were  not  for  foreign  sales.  Boeing 
wouldn't  exist  today  In  Its  present  form.  TTie 
majority  of  our  commercial  Jet  transport 
salee  during  the  past  few  years  has  been 
made  to  foreign  airlines. 

The  fact  Is  that  U.S.  aerospace  com- 
panies have  produced  approximately  90 
percent  of  the  civilian  aircraft  flying  or 
on  order  In  the  free  world  today.  In  the 
military  field,  the  largest  US.  aircraft 
sale  in  recent  years  was  the  purchase  of 
the  F-16  by  the  European  NATO  part- 
ners. Massive  purchases  of  aircraft  by 
West  Germany  and  the  Netherlands,  for 
example,  have  not  required  a  single  off- 
setting purchase  of  Dutch  or  German 
aircraft. 

In  toto,  the  U.S.  balance  of  trade  In 
1975  showed  an  $11  billion  surplus  of  ex- 
ports over  Imports.  A  large  part  of  this 
surplus  came  from  high -technology  in- 
dustries of  which  aerospace  is  an  out- 
standing example.  In  the  expansion  of 
free  trade  during  the  last  quarter  of  a 
century,  the  United  States  has  fared 
very  well  over-all,  despite  some  specific 
examples  to  the  contrary.  ThLs  is  one 
probable  explanation  for  the  current  ef- 
fort of  the  U.S.  Government  to  persuade 
the  GATT  countries  to  cut  tariffs  up  to 
60  percent. 

It  is  revealing  that  the  General  Ac- 
counting omce  is  studying  the  effect  of 
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U.S.  procurement  policies  on  other  na- 
tions to  learn  whether  retaliatory  poli- 
cies might  work  to  the  detriment  of  U.S. 
products.  GAO  is  investigating  whether 
foreign  procurement  might  not  only  re- 
sult in  savings  but  improve  trade.  We 
offer  the  example  of  the  Impact  of  the 
Buy  American  Act  on  the  Coast  Guard 
procurement.  All  parties  stand  to  benefit 
if  the  competition  is  based  on  the  merits 
of  the  product  itself  rather  than  upon 
protectionist  legislation. 

The  San  Diego  Union  March  21. 
1976.  put  it  well: 

Our  trading  partners  in  Europe  and  Asia 
already  are  accusing  the  United  States  of 
appljing  a  thin  veneer  of  free  trade  rhetoric 
over  a  hard  core  of  market  protection.  That 
verdict  still  Is  out.  but  there  Ls  no  doubt 
if  that  is  proved  to  the  satisfaction  of  other 
naUons  the  retaliation  will  be  swift  and  the 
political  repercussions  severe,  particularly 
In  nations  like  Italy  where  Communists  al- 
ready are  making  inroads  Into  government 

If  we  are  to  remain  strong  and  if  the 
other  free  nations  of  the  world  are  to 
remain  strong  we  need  the  opportunity 
to  freely  trade. 


May  24,  1976 


MECHANICS  FOR  REASSESSING 
NUCLEAR  POWER 


SUIT  TO  INSURE  VOTE  ON  FUTURE 
PAYRAISES 


HON.  LARRY  PRESSLER 

r  t    -.    :•-;  H    :  \K  <:  .\ 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  May  24.  1976 

Mr.  PRESSLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  week 
I  inserted  into  the  Record  an  explanation 
of  my  current  lawsuit  which  questions 
the  constitutionality  of  automatic  puy- 
ralses  for  Members  of  Congres.s  without 
a  vote.  The  objective  of  the  suit  is  to  In- 
sure a  vote  on  future  pay  changes.  I  am 
convinced  that  the  Constitution  requires 
a  specific  vote  for  adjusting  congres- 
sional pay 

Mr.  Speaker,  for  the  benefit  of  those 
interested,  I  wish  to  Insert  a  court  notice 
which   reports   on   the  progress  of   the 
suit: 
(U.S.   Court   of   Appeals  for   the   District  of 

Columbia      Circuit.      Civil      Action      No 

7ft-782 I 

AMFNorD  Designation  or  JtTscES  To  Sexvk  on 
THREE-JtrDCE   District   Court 

Larry  Pressler.  Plaintiff  against  William  E. 
Simon,  et  al..  Defendants. 

On  May  17.  1976,  The  Honorable  Carl  Mc- 
Oowan.  Unlt«d  States  Circuit  Judge,  and  The 
Honorable  William  B.  Jones.  Chief  Judge, 
United  States  Dl.strlct  Court,  were  designated 
as  members  of  a  three-Judge  court  to  hear 
and  determine  this  action.  I  have  today  been 
Informed  that  The  Honorable  Carl  McOnwan 
and  The  Honorable  William  B  Jones  will  be 
unable  to  participate  In  the  hearing  and  de- 
termination of  this  action. 

Accordingly,  I  hereby  amend  the  designa- 
tion  of    May    13.    1976.    by   desli^nating   The 
Honorable  Edward  A    Tam^.i,  United   States 
Circuit   Judge   and   The   Honorable  June   L. 
Green,  United  States  District  Judge,  to  serve 
In   place   and   stead   of  The  Honorable  Carl 
McOowan    and    The    Honorable    William    B. 
Jones,  as  members  of  the  three-Judge  court. 
David  L.  Bazklon. 
Chief  Judge,   for   the   District   of  Co- 
lumbia Circuit. 


HON.  GEORGE  E.  BROWN,  JR. 

or    CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  May  24.  1976 

Mr  BROWN  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  in  the  last  few  days  I  have  in- 
cluded in  the  Record  material  from  a 
California  State  Legislature  publication 
entitled.  "Rea.ssessment  of  Nuclear  En- 
ergy in  Calif oniia.  A  Policy  Analysis  of 
Proposition  15  and  It.s  Alternatives."  In 
the  previous  remarks.  I  explained  the 
political  situation  in  California,  and  the 
nature  of  the  nuclear  energy  debate. 

Today  I  wish  to  share  with  my  col- 
leagues the  suggested  mechanisms  for 
reassessment  which  could  be  used.  As 
this  report  points  out ; 

What  makes  an  Independent  reassessment 
particularly  dlfflcuU  in  this  situation  is  the 
absence  of  any  middle  ground.  On  both  sides 
there  is  an  attitude  of  If  you're  not  for  us, 
you're  against  us. 

Unfortunately,  as  this  report  points 
out.  there  have  been  remarkably  few 
"neutral"  actors  in  the  nuclear  energy 
development  field.  The  citizens  who  are 
placing  initiatives  on  State  ballots  truly 
believe  that  such  an  unorthodox  ap- 
proach to  dealing  with  a  complex  issue 
is  necessary.  They  are  distrustful  of  the 
Federal  "watchdogs"  of  nuclear  power, 
and  often  have  even  less  confidence  In 
their  local  and  State  counterparts. 

I  commend  the  excen:>t  from  this  re- 
port to  my  colleagues 

The  material  follows: 

Chapter  Fuur:  Mech.'.nisms  yoR 
Reassessment 

If  it  Is  concluded  that  a  reassessment  Is 
required,  the  problem  then  becomes  one  of 
the  nature,  extent,  and  operation  of  such  a 
reas.sessment.  as  well  as  the  competence 
and  public  credibility  of  the  entity  under- 
taking the  project 

Tlie  public  trust  element  Is  mojt  Impor- 
tant given  the  past  performance  of  federal 
regulators  particularly  the  U.S.  Atomic  En- 
ergy Commission.--'  In  the  opinion  of  one 
witness,  the  former  AEC  consistently  "sub- 
stituted smooth  public  relations  for  mean- 
ingful review.""'  Dr  Edward  Teller  charac- 
terized the  former  head  of  the  AEC's  re- 
actor development  division  a.«  a  "mono- 
maniac" uninterested  In  certain  reactor 
safety  research  even  though  it  was  his  as- 
signed duty  «" 

During  the  AEC  years.  It  was  often  argued 
that  the  problem  stemmed  from  a  conflict 
between  promotional  and  regulatory  func- 
tions assigned  to  a  single  agency  Congres."; 
severed  the  two  functions  In  the  Energy  Re- 
organization Act  of  1975,  giving  the  sole 
function  of  safety  regulation  to  the  Nuclear 
Regulatory  Comml.sslon  and  a  multi-faceted 
energy  development  mission,  which  Included 
nuclear  power,  to  the  Energy  Research  and 
Development  Administration  Some  com- 
mentators believe  the  NRC  In  its  first  year 
of  operation  has  been  toiigher  than  the  old 
AEC  In  regulating  nuclear  safety. -="  But  In 
the  reorganization.  ERDA  Inherited  respon- 
sibility for  nuclear  safety  research  and  one 
witness  contended  nothing  had  changed  from 
the  days  of  the  .^EC  -^ 

Nuclear  reactor  manufacturers  and  oper- 
ating utilities  expressed  the  view  tliat,  gen- 
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erally.  existing  sigenclee  are  being  overly  cau- 
tious, for  example.  In  requiring  all  reactors 
of  a  generic  ij^pe  to  shut  dowm  and  inspect 
for  cracks  In  piping  which  were  discovered 
In  that  type  of  reactor  elsewhere.  The  In- 
dustry, therefore  believes  through  a  con- 
tinuation of  safety  research,  vigilance  by  the 
NRC.  and  careful  scrutiny,  no  particular  ad- 
ditional review  is  necessary.  ERDA  and  the 
Industrv  also  point  to  the  review  now  under- 
way In  the  National  Academy  of  Sciences  as 
a  sufficient  exteriial  critique.  Critics  hardly 
agree. 

Wliat  makes  an  independent  reassessment 
particularly  difficult  in  this  situation  Is  the 
absence  of  any  middle  ground.  On  both  sides 
there  Is  an  attitude  of  "If  you're  not  for  us. 
you're  against  us".  So  far  the  study  done  by 
the  American  Physical  Society  has  come  the 
closest  to  the  middle  ground,  as  both  a  nu- 
clear power  proponent  and  critic  were  able 
to  sit  m  front  of  a  Congressional  committee, 
wave  the  study  and  add  "See.  this  proves 
what  I've   been   saying  all  along."  »*■ 

The  other  key  l.ssue  brought  to  a  head  by 
the  Initiative  as  a  reassessment  mechanism 
Is  the  question  of  what  to  do  about  plans 
to  build  more  reactors  while  the  studies  are 
being  undertaken. 

Spectrum  of  options  for  reassessments 
There  seem  to  be  three  major  options  for 
conducting  a  comprehensive,  independent 
reassessment. 

( 1 )  Shut  down  existing  plants  and  build 
no  more  until  the  studies  have  been  com- 
pleted. In  the  opinion  of  one  witness,  a 
moratorium  on  further  development  ■would 
stifle  safely  research  since  If  other  types  of 
plants  were  being  built  there  would  be  no 
particular  incentive  to  do  the  tests  which 
wotild  resolve  serious  safety  problems.*" 

(2)  Continue  operating  existing  plants  and 
finish  those  under  construction,  but  begin 
no  more  until  the  studies  are  completed. 
This  option  would  place  less  of  a  burden  on 
utilities  to  find  replacement  generating 
sotirces  immediately. 

(3)  Continue  to  build  new  plants  to  gain 
more  operating  experience  and  conduct 
studies  simultaneously;  put  more  effort  Into 
data  coUection  and  retrofitting  of  operating 
plants  with  the  latest  equipment.  To  the 
critics,  continuing  to  build  more  plants  sim- 
ply means  that  If  the  results  of  the  reassess- 
ment were  negative.  It  would  be  too  late  to 
do  anything  about  It  The  reactors  would 
already  be  In  place  and  It  would  be  polltl- 
callv  impossible  to  shut  them  down.  Some 
critics  don't  seem  to  mind  the  program 
eventually  going  ahead  so  long  as  the  tests 
are  done  "first.  Nuclear  power  proponents  be- 
lieve that  nothing  so  serlotis  as  to  jeopardize 
further  construction  of  nuclear  plants  will 
result  from  the  reassessment,  so  that  con- 
tinuing the  construction  schedule  makes 
good  sense 

The  Important  question  then  is  how  the 
Initiative  measures  up  as  a  mechanism  for 
reassessment. 

Generic  problem.s  with  conducting  a  re- 
as!iessment  For  all  potential  mechanisms  a 
kev  question  becomes,  what  are  the  cost  and 
supplv  penaJtles  for  delaying  or  shutting 
down'  nuclear  plants?  The  answer  to  this 
question  determines  how  easily  a  reassess- 
ment towards  the  end  of  the  scale  repre- 
sented by  the  Inunedlate  shut-down  option 
can  be  done.  To  moke  their  case  for  as  strin- 
gent a  rea.sses.sment  as  possible,  the  critics  of 
nuclear  power  argue  that  we  really  don't  need 
nuclear  power  plants  an\-way;  conservation 
or  other  energy  sources  can  meet  our  needs. 
Proponent.s  on  the  contrary  seem  to  fee!  not 
only  is  nuclear  power  essential  but  that  also 
increased  u.se  of  fossil  fuels  and  vigorous  con- 
servation together  are  necessary  to  prevent 
power  shortages  —  The  controversy  revolves 
around  four  basic  uncertainties: 

(1)  F\iture  demand  for  electricity. 

(2)  Achievement  of  conservation  goals. 
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(3)    The  availability  of  alternate   conven- 
tional sources  of  supply. 

i4j    The  potential  of  novel  aeferces  such  as 
geothermal  and  solar  energy 

The  slower  the  growth  In  demand,  the 
fewer  power  plants  needed  Prior  to  1970.  the 
utilities  in  California  had  been  obliged  to 
doable  their  generating  capacity  every  9  CH^ 
10  years  (7^c  per  year  growth)  to  keep  pace 
witii  the  state's  growing  demand  for  power 
If  that  pace  were  to  slacken,  construction 
requirements  would  be  cut  back  After  the 
price  of  electricity  began  to  climb  and  cc- 
incidentally  the  national  economy  soured. 
the  utilities  saw  their  growth  rates  fall  After 
the  oil  embargo,  total  annual  electricity  salts 
actually  fell  for  the  first  time  m  recent 
memory.  Now  the  utilities  a.'-e  projecting 
growth  rates  of  only  4.1'";  for  the  next  20 
years.  With  this  revision,  the  utilities  have 
cut  down  by  more  than  half  the  capacity  they 
thought  In'the  late  1960'e  they  were  going  to 
need  by  1995.-^  The  utilities  believe  there  Is 
consensus  among  Independent  anaU'sts  and 
company  forecasters  that  the  20-year  growth 
rate  will  be  between  4'"  and  5'c  per  year.*» 
The  Chairman  of  the  State  Energy  Commis- 
sion testified  that  the  rate  of  growth  could 
be  as  low  as  3.0'"c  or  as  high  as  5.5%.**  The 
significance  of  his  remark  lies  In  the  fact  that 
at  3'~  growth  nearly  16,000  MW  of  new  ca- 
pacity planned  by  utilities  counting  on  4.1% 
growth  rate  could  be  foregone  by  1995.  The 
figure  of  16.000  MW  would  represent  more 
than  half  of  the  new  nuclear  units  p'ianned 
for  the  State. 

Conser\ation  can  reduce  demand  further 
The  demand  for  more  power  can  be  reduced 
through  using  existing  supplies  more  effi- 
ciently and  with  less  waste.  But  there  Is  a 
wide  range  of  opinion  on  Just  how  much  of 
a  conservation  savings  can  be  achieved.  At 
one  end  of  the  scale,  some  witnesses  testified 
the  savings  were  large  enough  to  reduce  the 
growth  rate  to  1  ^r  or  less.^^-  others  firmly  be- 
lieving California's  growth  In  electrical  en- 
ergy demand  can  be  held  to  1.2'^r  annually  »» 
ThSi  measures  suggested  to  produce  such 
savings  Included :  Increased  efficiency  of  ap- 
pliances; w-eatherstripplng,  insulation,  and 
double  pane  windows;  reducing  lighting  in 
buildings;  and  cutting  the  number  of  win- 
dows on  east -west  exposures  =*»  These  meas- 
ures were  chosen  because  they  Involved  no 
lifestyle  changes.  These  measures,  even 
though  they  Involve  some  Initial  added  ex- 
pense, are  supposed  to  return  net  dollar  sav- 
ings to  consumers  over  tlme,'-^''  Some  con- 
tended that  "producing'  energy  through  In- 
vestments In  conservation — freeing  up  en- 
ergy to  be  tised  elsewhere — Is  the  cheapest 
source  of  supply  available,  equivalent  to  oil 
at  $5  per  barrel. =*' 

If  a  growth  rate  of  1%  per  year  could  be 
achieved,  all  new  nuclear  plants  could  be 
postponed  or  cancelled  along  with  many  of 
the  new  non-nuclear  plants.  Other  witnesses 
were  less  optimistic.  Dr.  Penner,  from  the 
University  of  California  at  San  Diego,  agreed 
large  savings  are  physically  possible,  but  a 
number  of  non-technical  difficulties  pre- 
vented total  success.  He  suggested  that  at 
best  only  half  the  maximum  savings  would 
be  realized  and  It  may  be  8-10  years  before 
any  savings  are  noticeable  ==»  California  had 
one  experience  where  significant  savings  were 
realized  In  a  short  term,  though  During  the 
1973-74  oil  embargo  the  City  of  Los  Angeles 
Instituted  a  mandatory  conservation  pro- 
gram which  reduced  electricity  consumption 
17%  compared  to  the  previous  year.*""  How- 
ever, the  mandatory  program  was  rescinded 
and  the  savings  are  disappearing  as  the  nov- 
elty and  "patriotism"  of  the  situation  wear 
ofr> 

While  few  Industry  or  utility  witnesses  of- 
fered an  estimate  of  potential  conservation 
savings,  W  Kendall  Davis.  Vice-President  of 
Bechtel  Power  Corporation  felt  that  conser- 
vation could  only  cut  the  growth  rate  down 
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one  percentage  point.™  This  was  also  the 
view  of  researchers  from  the  Rand  Corpora- 
tion drawing  on  a  prior  study  done  for  the 
Committee.-*" 

Government  action  needed  If  conservation 
Is  to  succeed.  All  witnesses  agreed  that  vol- 
untarism was  InsuflRclent  and  any  major  con- 
servation efforts  required  aggressive  govern- 
ment action.  In  California  certain  conserva- 
tion measures  have  already  been  adopted  and 
the  new  Energy  Commission  Is  mandated  to 
recommend  additional  measures  to  the  Legis- 
lature and  Governor  for  implementation."' 
But  the  Federal  Government  has  not  adopted 
any  mandatory  measures,  choosing  Instead  to 
work  with  Industry  asking  for  volxintary  cut- 
backs and  to  appeal  to  the  public.-*^  Federal 
studies  on  conservation  are  continuing  and 
ERDA  is  devoting  $71  million  to  conservation 
research  this  year.=*-' 

Fossil  fuels  as  replacements  for  nuclear  en- 
ergy. Presently  the  oil.  natural  gas,  and  coal 
provide  the  primary  energy  for  61 '^r  of  the 
generating  capacity  serving  California.  Utili- 
ties, rather  than  maintain  this  proportion, 
plan  to  reduce  the  percentage  by  building 
nuclear  plants.  If  nuclear  plants  cannot  be 
built,  the  obvious  alternative  would  be  to 
continue  building  fossil  fuel-fired  plants  as 
has  been  done  In  the  past.  There  seem  to  be 
three  objections  to  thl.s  approach  which  may 
make  a  reassessment  difficult: 

(1)  Electricity  generated  In  oil  or  coal 
burning  plants  is  more  expensive  than  tha^ 
from  nuclear  plants; 

(2)  Burning  oil  and  coal  means  more  en- 
vironmental degradation;  and 

(3)  A  variety  of  governmental  regulations 
constrict  the  number  of  fossil  fuel  burning 
plants  which  can  be  built. 

The  cost  differences  between  fossil  fuel  and 
nuclear  plants  uncertain.  If  demand  were  re- 
duced, utilities  would  cut  back  on  their  most 
expensive  generating  sources  first.  In  general, 
therefore,  conservation  or  revised  estimates 
of  future  demand  would  not  reduce  the  need 
for  nuclear  plants  If  they  were  the  cheapest 
generation  source.  Oil-fired  plants  are  gen- 
erally recognized  to  be  the  most  expensive 
base-load  soiu-ce  of  electricity.  However,  the 
cost  difference  between  coal  fired  plants  and 
nuclear  plants  Is  not  so  clear.  As  this  report 
has  previously  discussed,  the  costs  of  pro- 
ducing electricity  at  a  new  nuclear  plant 
have  been  Increasing  very  rapidly.  Coal-fired 
power  plants  to  provide  power  to  the  State 
now  look  fairly  cheap  and.  in  some  cases,  ap- 
pear to  be  almost  on  a  par  with  nuclear 
plants.^"  This  situation  may  change  rapidly, 
too.  as  mining  costs  escalate  and  expensive 
pollution  abatement  equipment  Is  added. 
Estimates  of  future  costs  of  either  nuclear 
plants  or  fossil  fuel  plants  have  been  very 
uncertain  recently.  One  can  find  legitimate 
studies  which  show  on  the  one  hand  power 
costs  twice  as  high  for  nuclear  as  for  coal, 
and  on  the  other,  nuclear  two-thirds  the  cost 
of  coal.-*"- 

Fossil  fuels  and  environmental  degrada- 
tion. Burning  oil  or  coal  to  make  electricity 
creates  environmental  costs  In  extraction 
(oil  spills,  strip  mining)  and  use  (sulfur 
oxide,  nitrogen  oxide,  and  particulate  air  pol- 
lutants) .  However,  nuclear  plants  have  anal- 
ogous Impacts  (radon  emissions  In  mining, 
radioactive  emLsslons  from  the  power  plant 
and  the  fuel  reprocessing  plants)  along  with 
the  potential  for  catastrophic  Impacts  (re- 
actor accidents) .  The  question  Is  whether  the 
pollution  penalties  of  using  coal  or  oil  are 
worse  than  those  for  using  nuclear  power,  not 
whether  we  should  use  "dirty"  fossil  fuels 
rather  than  "pollution-free"  nuclear  power. 
Both  pollute.  It's  a  matter  of  degree  and  rel- 
ative impact. 

Institutional  constraints  on  fossil  fuel  de- 
velopment Fossil  fuel  fired  plants  are  becom- 
ing harder  to  use  because  of  restrictions 
placed  on  the  amount  of  pollutants  they  can 
limit  and  on  the  disruptions  which  can  be 
caused  in  order  to  extract  the  fuels.  In  ad- 
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dltlon,  coal  development  In  the  West  may 
be  constrained  by  water  supplies  and  man- 
power and  equipment  availability.  Some  wit- 
nesses believed  expansion  of  coal  mining  In 
the  West  was  seriously  constrained, =>*"  but  one 
FEA  witness  Indicated  the  rate  of  coal  pro- 
duction was  demand-limited  rather  than 
supply-limited.^"  To  the  extent  these  con- 
straints are  real,  substituting  fossil  fuel  use 
for  nuclear  energy  will  be  difficult  But  the 
possibility  also  exists  that  utilities  will  be 
prevented  from  building  as  many  reactors  as 
they  would  because  of  serious  constraints  in 
uranium  supply,  enrichment  capacity,  fuel 
reprocessing,  and  the  absence  of  key  regu- 
latory decisions. ^'^  Other  forms  of  generation 
may  have  to  be  substituted  for  nuclear  power 
regardless  of  the  effect  of  a  reassessment. 

Because  of  the  possible  cost,  pollution,  and 
Institutional  constraints  on  both  the  use  of 
nuclear  power  and  fossil  fuels,  solar  and  geo- 
thermal  energy  are  often  advocated  as  re- 
placements. 

Can  solar  and  geothermal  energy  replace 
nuclear?  The  expanded  use  of  sol..r  and  geo- 
thermal energy  Is  hampered  by  the  absence 
of  commercially  viable  technologies  and 
large-scale  equipment  manufacturing  In- 
dustries. The  utilities  in  California  plan  to 
Install  3258  MW  of  geothermal  power  plants 
by  1995.  Nuclear  power  critics  believe  the  use 
of  geothermal  artd  solar  energy  can  be  ex- 
panded well  above  this  figure.  Proponents  of 
nuclear  power  argue  that  even  with  accele- 
rated research  programs,  geothermal  and 
solar  energy  will  not  make  large  enough  con- 
tributions in  the  next  20  years  to  displace 
nuclear  power.-'"  According  to  these  wit- 
nesses, geothermal  energy  may  contribute  as 
much  as  5000  MW  by  1995,^"  but  this  would 
represent  only  6''^  of  needed  capacity  and 
would  require  the  utilities  to  double  their 
projected  rate  of  geothermal  development. 
Solar  energy  might  replace  another  5-7%  of 
planned  capacity  as  an  upper  limit  by  the 
year  2000, ''''  but  many  are  skeptical  of  this 
figure. 

Critics  contend  one  reason  for  this'  Ina- 
bility to  use  geothermal  and  solar  energy 
quickly  Is  a  pronuclear  bias  within  the  fed- 
eral energy  R&D  establishment.*^  Another 
reason  cited  Is  the  disinterest  of  large 
companies  with  investments  In  other  energy 
sources  to  protect.'-^'"''  EIRDA  replied  that  It  has 
a  fast-growing  and  substantial  budget  for 
non-nuclear  R&D  and  that  It  simply  takes 
time  to  solve  the  problems  on  the  road  to 
commercial  application  of  new  energy 
sources.-"  Critics  believe  a  crash  program,  if 
the  government  were  committed  to  It,  would 
bring  solar  and  geothermal  energy  Into  wide- 
spread use  very  rapdlly. 

Utilities  take  a  conservative  stance  on  these 
four  uncertantles.  Inferring  from  the  testi- 
mony presented  by  all  the  utilities  In  the 
State,  they  appear  to  believe  that  demand 
will  continue  to  grow  but  at  somewhat  re- 
duced rates,  energy  conservation  will  be  only 
marginally  effective,  the  solar  and  geother- 
mal potential  hi  the  next  20  years  Is  small, 
and  nuclear  power  will  be  cheaper  than  Its 
fossil  fuel  alternatives.  To  an  extent,  this 
represents  a  traditional  conservatism  which 
characterizes  the  utilities.  It  Is  grounded  In 
a  number  of  rationales: 

First,  It  Is  safer  to  overestimate  demand 
than  to  underestimate  It. 

Second,  utilities  seem  to  believe  the  opposi- 
tion to  fossil -fuel  burning  plants,  especially 
coal  plants,  would  be  much  more  Intense 
than  for  nuclear.  Further,  the  "rules  of  the 
game  '  for  constructing  large  coal  and  oil 
plants  are  In  flux  right  now  and  they  appear 
to  be  afraid  this  will  translate  Into  a  series 
of  delays  and  disappointments.  The  uncer- 
tainties which  seem  to  concern  them  are:  (a) 
the  debtate  over  strlp-mlnlng  protection 
regulations  In  the  West;  (b)  the  proposed 
new  state  air  pollution  rules  which  may  pre- 
clude any  new  fuel-burning  plants  In  the 
Stat©  larger  than  35  MW;  and  (c)  the  polltl- 
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cal  resistance  to  more  out-of-state  coal 
plants.       , 

Third,  utilities  have  experience  with  build- 
ing and  operating  nuclear  plants  in  this 
State  and  this  experience  gives  them  confi- 
dence In  nuclear  as  a  major  power  source. 
They  do  not  have  similar  confidence  in  un- 
tested geothermal  and  solar  technologies. 

Given  these  perspectives  It  Is  not  surprising 
the  utilities  see  nuclear  power  as  giving  them 
needed  fiexlblllty  and  accordingly  believe  any 
reassessment  may  be  costly.  The  critics  of 
course  downplay  the  costs.  The  key  question 
one  must  ask,  therefore.  Is  whether  a  reas- 
sessment potentially  would  produce  offset- 
ting benefits,  whether  any  pau.se  In  the  con- 
struction of  nuclear  plants  will  be  put  to 
good  use. 
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1976,  p.  94. 

"•Transcript,  October  15,  1975,  pgs.  76- 
,77. 

••'Transcript.    October    14.    1975.   p.    112 
«>  Chapters  4  and  5,  Division  15.  Public  Re- 
sources Code;  Part  3,  Division  13.  Health  and 
Safety    Code     (commencing     with     Section 
19870). 

«=  Transcript.  October  15,  1975,  pgs  26- 
27, 

"Transcript,   October    15,    1975.   p    47 
•"Transcript,  October  14.  pp.  34.  36,  37 
*""Data  on  Nuclear  Power  Costs.  Benefits 
Conflict,"   Larry   Pryor,    Los   Angeles    Times, 
Apr.  4,  1976. 

"•Thome,  transcript,  Dec.  3,  1975,  p.  8 
p.  8. 
*"  Ro.senberg.  transcript.  Dec.  3.  1975.  p  18. 
»"  One  utility  planner  frustrated  ever  the 
constraints  on  nuclear  p)ower  sjild:  "No  en- 
richment, no  Plutonium  recycle,  no  fuel 
cycle  licensing,  no  limited  work  authoriza- 
tions, no  8tandardl2;atlon.  Yovi  can't  get  any- 
thing done"  (Nucleonics  Week.  July  10,  1975, 
p. 3). 

»"  Traruscrlpt,  October  16,   1975,  p.  73 
•^Transcript,  October  15,   1975,  p.  78 
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•«  Penner,  transcript.  December  2,  1975. 
p.  16. 

•^ERDA's  estimated  1977  budget  allocated 
$204  million  to  non-nuclear  R  &  D  ($122.9 
nulllon  to  solar  and  geothermal)  and  $3.- 
940  9  million  to  nuclear  R&D  Nucleonics 
Week,  Januan,-  23.  1976,  pg.  1 )  Ralph  Nader 
comments:  "The  most  overriding  character- 
istic of  our  energy  problem  Is  the  system- 
atic avoidance  of  solutions"  (Transcript,  De- 
cember 2.  1976,  p    14  I 

»■  Transcript,  December  2,   1976,  p.   15. 

•"Transcript,  October  15.  1975,  pgs    38-39. 


THE  SECONT)  WAR  BETWEEN  THE 
STATES— PART  V 


HON.  MICHAEL  HARRINGTON 

'IF    M,-.SSACHUSrTTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  May  24,  1976 

Mr.  HAIiRINGTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  to- 
day I  am  inserting  the  fifth  of  an  eight 
part  .series  concerning  regional  economic 
development  which  appeared  in  the 
May  17,  1976  edition  of  Easiness  Week. 
This  particular  segment  focu.se.s  on  a  New 
England  manufacturing  firm  that,  after 
careful  consideration,  decided  to  main- 
tain its  operations  in  that  area,  rather 
than  move  to  the  South 

The  text  of  the  fifth  installment  fol- 
lows : 

RrECE:  The  Case  of  a  Company  that  Staved 
Up  North 

Like  Huyck  Corp  Reece  Corp.  of  Waltham, 
Melss.,  also  considered  a  move  to  the  South- 
in  this  case,  construction  of  a  major  South- 
ern plant.  After  analyzing  the  pluses  and 
minuses  of  migration,  however,  the  company 
finally  decided  to  build  In  New  England.  To- 
day. Reece — an  83-year-old,  $34  mlUIOQ  man- 
ufacturer of  machines  that  sew  buttonholes — 
supplies  Its  worldwide  markets  ..rom  a  218- 

000  sq.  ft.  plant  In  Waltham  and  another 
100.000  sq.  ft.  plant  In  Gorham,  Me.  While 
conceding  many  of  the  problem.s  of  running 
a  business  in  New  England,  President  John  B. 
Reece  Is  not  all  that  convinced  that  the 
Southeast  and  Southwest  are  everything  they 
are  cracked  up  to  be  "The  same  thing  that's 
happened  In  'Massachusetts  can  happen 
there  too,"  he  insists. 

As  an  old  New  England  company  -with  deep 
roots,  Reece  was  even  slow  to  make  Its  first 
move  out  of  cramped,  downtown  Boston. 
That  came  In  1949,  when  Reece  rel<>cated  to 
the  Boston  suburb  of  Waltham.  By  1970,  fol- 
lowing five  plant  expansions,  the  company 
started  searching  for  a  second  plant  site  Be- 
cause half  of  the  company's  sales  come  from 
outside  the  U.S.,  Reece  t)egan  looklnp  in  A'sla 
and  Europe  While  foreign  wage  rates  then 
ran  lower  than  those  In  the  U.S. — fully  two- 
thirds  lower  in  Holland,  for  Instance,  where 
Reece  has  a  small  parts  plant — unfamiliar 
laws  and  language,  the  need  for  new  supplier 
networks,  and  sheer  distance  from  Massachu- 
setts manufacturing  sjjeclallsts  soon  ruled 
out  a  foreign  site. 

FEELINC  RECESSION'S  PINCH 

Next  the  company  turned  to  the  South- 
east and  Southwest.  "But  the  case  for  build- 
ing In  those  areas,"  says  Reece.  "was  Just  not 
compelling" — at  least,  compared  with  Gor- 
ham. which  Is  near  Portland  and  less  than 
two  hours  from  Waltham  by  car. 

1  Average  hourly  manufacturing  earnings 
in  Portland  ran  only  $3.68  in  1974.  the 
latest  year  for  which  figures  are  available. 
That  was  sharply  less  than  the  $4.55  of  the 
Boston  area  and  even  less  than  the  U.S.  aver- 
age of  $4.41.  The  same  general  earnings  were 
only  slightly  lower  in  North  Carolina,  at 
$3.28 — while  actually  being  higher  In  Geor- 
gia, at  $4.02,   and  Texas,  at  $4  08.   Perhaps 
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more  significant,  the  rate  of  hourly  -wage 
increases  among  manufacturing  employees 
was  also  higher  in  parts  of  the  South,  com- 
pared with  Portland.  Between  1964  and  1974. 
average  hourly  manufacturing  earnings  rose 
72';  in  both  Portland  and  Boston,  while 
increasing  80 '"t  in  North  Carolina  and 
Georgia    In  Texas,  they  rose  65 '~ 

While  the  tax  load  Is  decidedly  less  in  many 
Southern  areas  than  In  either  Massachusetts 
or  Maine,  rates  of  increase  In  the  South  are 
often  only  .slightly  lower.  Between  1964  and 
1974.  per  capita  state  and  local  taxes  jumped 
ni'^r,  to  $766.68,  m  Massachusetts  and 
176'~r,  to  $597.42,  in  Maine.  In  North  Carolina, 
they  rose  162%,  reaching  $461.35.  The  median 
increase  for  the  U.S.  came  to  141%,  with  the 
national  median  running  $572.71. 

For  John  Reece  himself,  one  of  the  biggest 
lure.s  of  Maine  was  more  subtle  and  subjec- 
tive and  traced  directly  to  the  Yankee  work 
ethic  "We  were  Impressed  by  the  quality  of 
workmanship  and  the  general  work  attitude," 
he  says.  "I've  had  men  look  me  In  the  eye 
and  say  thanks  for  the  chance  to  work.  That's 
an  attitude  that  can  have  a  bigger  Impact  oi". 
costs  than  taxes." 

In  Maine.  Reece  also  Ukes  "the  good  liv- 
ing environment,  which  Is  so  important  to 
a  good  business  climate"  And  he  speaks  en- 
thusiast ically  about  the  cooperation  of  local 
government  officials.  "People  In 'Maine  bent 
over  backwards  to  help  us."  he  says.  "They 
introduced  us  to  key  people  They  really 
showed  that  they  wanted  us  Before  the  com- 
pany even  signed  a  contract,  in  fact,  the 
builder  was  out  clearing  the  site — just  on 
the  strength  of  a  handshake." 

FEELING  RECESSION'S  PINCH 

The  company  ended  up  buying  31  acres  of 
land  for  $230,000  and  investing  another  $2 
million  in  construction  and  $2.2  million 
for  tooling.  A  $2.5  million  industrial  revenue 
bond,  offered  by  the  city  of  Gorham  at  6.8% 
ii-.tere-^t,  helpeil  cement  the  deal. 

Even  -a-lth  Maine  s  friendly  reception.  John 
Reece  is  the  first  to  admit  that  staying  U^. 
New  England  will  be  no  bed  of  roses  Before 
moving  into  the  new  Gorham  plant  m  1974. 
the  company's  1973  profits  hit  an  all-time 
high  of  $6.3  million  on  record  sales  of  $34.3 
million.  Then  came  the  recession,  which  hit 
New  England  harder  than  most  other  regions 
of  the  country.  Last  year.  Reece "s  profits  were 
down  to  $3  1  million  on  sales  of  $34.2  million. 
cutting  profit  margins  from  18'"-  In  1973 
to  9% 

To  get  better  control  of  costs  and  profit 
margins,  the  company  spent  $4.6  million  be- 
tween 1968  and  1974  for  new  computer  equip- 
ment, machine  tools,  and  other  capital 
equipment  aimed  at  boosting  productivity  in 
Waltham.  So  far.  the  effects  hnve  not  been 
dramatic  During  the  same  six-year  period 
employment  at  Waltham  climbed  from  440 
to  a  peak  of  790  Total  company  sales,  mean- 
time, rose  60'':.  Today.  Waltham  employ- 
ment is  down  to  600 — but  mainly  because  of 
ihe  recession,  which  still  lingers  In  the 
Northeast  Reece's  manufacturing  produc- 
tion is  now  running  only  60%  of  capacity  m 
Waltham  and  a  dismal  40'':   m  Gorham. 

■While  many  of  the  company's  problems 
mav  be  unresolved,  John  Reece— neverthe- 
less— is  still  firm  In  his  commitment  to 
Northern  manufacturing  "We  have  no  in- 
tention of  moving  from  Ne-R-  England,"  he 
insists. 


BILI     ST'ERSTEDT'S    OUTSTANDrNG 
SER\TCE  TO  SAN  LEANDRO 


HON.  FORTNEY  H.  rPETE)  STARK 

OF    CALIFORNIA 
IN   THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT ATT\"ES 

Monday.  May  24.  1976 

Mr.  STARK.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  know  my 
colleagues  will  agree  that  when  an  out- 
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standing  member  of  a  community  steps 
down,  it  is  indeed  rewarding  to  reflect 
upon  the  great  contributions  that  one 
individual  can  make. 

Hellen  Keller  once  philosophized  that 
"Life  is  an  exciting  business  and  most 
exciting  when  lived  for  others."  City 
council  member  William  Suerstedt  is 
stepping  down  after  16  years  of  serving, 
and  living  for.  the  people  of  San  Leandro. 

Bill's  commimity  involvement  has  ex- 
tended for  beyond  his  mmebership  on 
the  city  council.  Prior  to  his  election  in 
1960.  Bill  served  on  the  city's  planning 
commission  and  on  the  board  of  zoning 
adjustments.  He  has  been  a  member  of 
the  governing  board  of  the  associated 
community  action  program,  an  alternate 
member  of  the  Bay  Area  Sewage  Services 
Agency  Board  of  Directors,  the  city 
coimcil's  representative  on  San  Leandro's 
Bicentennial  Committee,  and  a  member 
of  the  San  Leandro  Two  Affiliation  Com- 
mittee. 

Bill's  contributions  will  be  remembered 
by  the  people  of  San  Leandro  for  many 
years  to  come,  and  I  am  sure  that  his  life 
has.  and  will  continue  to  be,  an  exciting 
business. 


A   SALUTE   TO   MARIO   POLVOROSA 


HON.  FORTNEY  H.  (PETE)  STARK 

or    CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  May  24.  1976 

Mr  STARK.  Mr.  Speaker.  Abraham 
Lincoln  once  noted : 

Every  man  is  said  to  have  his  particular 
ambition.  ...  I  have  no  other  so  great  as 
that  of  being  truly  esteemed  of  my  fellow- 
men,  by  rendering  myself  worthy  of  their 
esteem. 

I  would  like  to  share  with  my  col- 
leagues a  man  who  is  held  in  the  highest 
esteem  by  the  members  of  his  commu- 
nity— Maiio  Polvorosa. 

Mai-io  recently  retired  after  11  years 
of  sen'ice  on  the  San  Leandro  City  Coun- 
cil. His  interest  and  concern  for  his  com- 
munity during  these  years  is  e\-idenced 
by  tlie  legacy  he  leaves  His  concern  for 
our  youth  is  evidenced  by  his  sernce  as  a 
director  of  the  San  Leandro  Girls'  Club 
and  in  the  fundraising  efforts  of  the  San 
Leandro  Boys'  Club 

Mario's  involvement  in  civic  affairs  has 
known  few  boundaries  His  fundraising 
work  for  the  March  of  Dimes  earned  him 
the  Meritorious  Honor  Award  and  the 
Certificate  of  Commendation  Mario  also 
sen-ed  a.s  San  Leandros  representative 
to  the  National  League  of  Cities  Commit- 
tee on  Public  Safety,  as  well  as  tlie 
director  of  the  Alameda  Red  Cross. 

Mario's  enthusiasm  for  sharing  his 
commitment  and  i^lcdee  to  the  United 
States  will  be  remembered  by  many 
throughout  the  years  to  come — especially 
because  of  his  encouragement  of  com- 
munity organizations  to  display  our  flag. 
Mario  was  ii:isirumental  m  having  a  flaj:- 
pole  placed  at  one  of  San  Leandro's 
BART  stations  In  addition.  Mano  has  a 
30-foot  flagpole  near  his  front  door  so 
he  can  display  our  Nation's  colors  daily 

Mario  may  no  longer  be  a  council 
member,  but  his  community  interest  and 
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Involvement  will  continue,  and  I  look 
forward  to  working  with  him  for  many 
more  years  t-o  rome 


WE  NEED  A  MODIFIED  UNEMPLOY- 
MENT COMPENSATION   BILL 


HON.  ROBERT  L.  LEGGETT 

OF    CAl  IFOBNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  May  24.  1976 

Mr  LEGGETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Mon- 
day. May  17.  the  Hou.se  voted  by  a  sub- 
stAntial  margin  to  reject  Hoase  Resolu- 
tion 118,3.  the  rule  which  would  have  pro- 
vided for  ronsideratlon  of  the  bill  H  R. 
10210.  This  bill  would  have  extended 
coverage  of  the  unemployment  compen- 
sation system,  increased  the  Federal 
unemployment  Insurance  tax  rate,  and 
raised  the  wage  base  to  which  the  Federal 
State  tax  was  applied 

I  Joined  with  218  of  my  colleagues  in 
the  unusual  action  of  rejecting  the  rule 
to  consider  this  legislation.  I  did  so  for 
two  major  reasons. 

First,  the  bill  as  brought  to  the  floor 
would  have  exceeded  the  fiscal  year  1977 
oongre.ssional  budget  resolution  by  nearly 
$900  million.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  was  the 
budget  resolution  which  the  House  took 
final  action  on  just  lavSt  Thursday.  H.R. 
10210  would  have  substantially  broken 
the  budget  targets  we  have  Just  agreed 
to  abide  by.  This  was  due  to  the  fact  that 
the  congressional  budget  resolution  was 
developed  on  the  basis  that  there  would 
be  a  1-year  delay  in  both  the  expanded 
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coverage  and  the  wage  base  increase  in 
HR.  10210.  The  Ways  and  Means  Com- 
mittee itself  in  its  March  15  report  to 
the  Budget  Committee  recommended 
that  the  budget  resolution  reflects  this 
1-year  delay.  Unfortunately  Ways  and 
Means  never  got  arjund  to  making  this 
crucial  change  in  the  bill  before  it  was 
reported  out  of  committee 

Second,  the  bill  as  brought  to  the 
House  floor  would  have  had  a  significant 
dampening  effect  on  our  national  eco- 
nomic recovery  By  mandating  an  im- 
mediate Increase  in  the  Federal  unem- 
ployment tax  rate  and  the  wage  base, 
this  bill,  in  the  estimate  of  Budget  Com- 
mittee economists,  would  have  lowered 
real  GNP  in  1977  by  at  least  $7  billion 
and  would  have  raised  *he  unemploy- 
ment rate  by  approximately  0.1  percent. 

It  Ls  my  hope  that  appropriate  acti  n 
will  be  taken  to  modify  the  objectionable 
provisions  of  H.R.  10210  and  eliminate 
the  adverse  effects,  and  that  a  revised 
bill  can  be  promptly  qpfisldered  by,  the 
House. 

At  this  point  I  include  in  the  Record 
an  analysis  of  the  status  and  financial 
condition  of  the  Federal  unemployment 
compensation  trust  fund 

The  following  table  compares  the  status 
of  the  unemployment  compensation  trust 
fund  under  the  following  assumptions: 

The  President's  budget  as  submitted — An- 
sumes  enactment  of  the  Administration's 
bill  (H.R.  8614)  under  which  the  wage  base 
would  be  Increased  ^temporarily  from  the 
current  level  of  $4,000  to  $6,000  and  the 
Pederar  tax  rate  would  be  permanently  in- 
creased from  0.5%  to  0.65%.  In  addition, 
outlays  would  Increase  by  $300  million  as  a 
result  of  expanded  coverage  under  the  bill 
The  President's  budget  assumes  $16.9  billion 
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In  receipts  to  the  trust  fund.  (Se«  table  6. 
Budget  In  Brief.  FY  1977.  p.  66.)  This  $16.9 
billion  Includes  $2  1  billion  from  the  pro- 
posed tax  Increase  and  $4  5  billion  In  ad- 
vances from  general  funds,  which  are  au- 
thorized by  law  to  finance  short-term  defi- 
cits. Under  the  President's  budget,  the  an- 
nual trust  fund  surplus  In  FY  1977  would 
be  ^$0  4  billion  and  the  balance  In  the 
trust  fund  at  the  end  of  FY  1977  would  be 
$5  7  billion,  of  which  $5.5  will  be  held  In 
US.  securities  and  $0.2  will  be  held  In  cash. 
(See:    Special  Analyses,  FY  1977.  p    56.) 

The  President's  budget  with  no  change  In 
law  would  have  an  annxial  trust  fund  deflclt 
of  $0  2  billion  and  result  In  a  balance  In  the 
trust  fund  at  the  end  of  FY  1977  of  $5  1 
billion. 

The  estimate  for  the  unemployment  trust 
fund  Included  In  the  First  Concurrent  Reso- 
lution on  the  Budget  assumes  enactment  of 
H.R.  10210.  the  Unemployment  Compensa- 
tion Amendments  of  1975.  but  with  a  year's 
delay  In  the  extension  of  coverage  and  the 
lncrea.se  in  the  wage  base  This  delay  wtis 
recommended  In  the  March  15  report  of  the 
,  Ways  and  Means  Committee  The  only  pro- 
vision of  H.R.  10210  which  would  be  etTec- 
tlve  during  FY  1977  would  be  an  Increase  In 
the  Federal  tax  from  0  5  to  0.7%,  effective 
January  1.  1977.  Under  the  estimates  In  the 
First  Budget  Resolution,  total  revenue  '  In- 
cluding advances)  woiild  equal  total  o-Stlayu 
and  the  balance  In  the  trust  fund  at  the  end 
of  FY  1977  would  be  $5  3  billion. 

Under  both  the  President's  budget  and 
the  budget  resolution  estimates,  significant 
advances  from  general  funds  are  assumed. 
If  these  advances  were  not  appropriated,  the 
trust  fund  would  be  exhausted  under  both 
the  Prefilflent's  and  the  congressional  esti- 
mates unle.s.s  taxes  were  increased. 

This  table  excludes  general  fund  appro- 
priations of  $1  4  billion  in  budget  authority 
and  outlays  for  Federal  Unemployment 
benefit*  and  Allowances,  which  were  as- 
sumed In  the  First  Budget  Resolution  for 
FY  1377. 


STATUS  OF  UNEMPLOYMENT  TRUST  FUND.  FISCAL  YEAR  1977.  UNDER  PRESIDENT'S  PROPOSED  LEGISLATION  AND  UNDER  ESTIMATES  IN  1ST  CONCURRENT  RESOLUTION  ON  THE  BUDGET 
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YOUNG  ADULT  CONSERVATION 
CORPS 


HON.  LARRY  PRESSLER 

OF    SOUTH    DAKOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  May  24,  1976 

Mr.  PRESSLER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  Intend 
to  offer  the  following  amendment  to  H.R 
10138 — as  reported  to  the  Committee  of 
the  Whole  House — a  bill  to  create  the 
Young  Adult  Con.servation  Corps  to  com- 
plement the  Youth  Conservation  Corps: 


(1).  on  page  11,  line  22  after  '•.'•  delete 
"and". 

(2).  on  page  11,  line  34  after  "Investmenta" 
Insert  ".  and  private  lands  where  publicly  as- 
Btsted  conservation  projects,  such  as  shelter- 
belts,  exist". 

(3).  on  page  14,  following  line  18  Insert 
"(F)   shelterbelt  maintenance" 

(4).  on  page  14,  line  19  change  "(F)"  to 
"(Q)" 

(5),  on  pages  14,  line  21,  change  "(O)"  to 
"(H)". 

(6),  on  page  14,  line  22  following  the  word 
"lands"  add  "and  private  lands  where  pub- 
licly assisted  conservation  projects,  such  as 
shelterbelts.  exist" 

(7).  on  page  16.  line  14  after  "purpoees" 
Insert    ',   and   private   lauds   where    publicly 


a.sslsted  conservation  projects,  such  as  shel- 
terbelts. exist" 

(8) ,  on  page  19,  line  10,  after  "fires,  "  insert 
"sheltert)elt  maintenance.". 

The  purpose  of  these  amendments  is  to 
allow  young  adults  to  perfom.  work 
under  thus  title  on  private  a.s  well  a.s  pub- 
lic liind.';.  Such  work  shull  be  de.slgncd  to 
restore  and  improve  existing  publicly  as- 
sisted conservation  projects,  such  as 
shelterbelts  This  amendment  will  also 
allow  a  more  equitable  distribution  of 
work  performed  under  this  title  by  au- 
thorizing projects  in  areas  where  little 
public  land  exists. 


May  2k, 
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YOUNG  ADULT  CONSERVATION 
CORPS  ACT 


HON.  LLOYD  MEEDS 

or    WASHINGTON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  May  24.  1976 

Mr.  MEEDS.  Mr.  Speaker,  H.R.  10138. 
the  Young  Adult  Conservation  Corps 
Act,  is  scheduled  for  floor  action  tomor- 
row. This  act  intends  to  extend  the 
highly  popular  and  successful  Youth 
CnrLservation  Corps  to  Include  youth 
aged  19  to  24  on  a  year-round  basis  to 
conduct  much  needed  work  projects  on 
our  Nation's  public  lands.  As  I  mentioned 
in  a  recent  'Dear  Colleague."  today  I 
have  some  additional  materials  to  Insert 
in  the  Record  which  indicate  the  broad- 
ba.'^ed  support  this  proposal  has  received: 
Hon  Lloyd  Meeds. 
U  S  House  of  Representatives, 
Washington.  DC. 

Floor  debat.e  Is  scheduled  next  Wednesday 
on  H.R.  10138.  the  Young  Adult  Conserva- 
tion Corp?  Act  reported  May  14  by  Educa- 
tion and  Labor  Committee  NEA  urges  your 
support  of  thl.s  bill,  which  would  provide 
employment  find  other  benefits  to  young 
adults  while  reducing  the  backlog  of  con- 
servation work  and  other  u.seful  public  proj- 
ects on  the  lands  and  waters  of  America.  The 
bill  complements  the  excellent  youth  con- 
servation corps  program  and  would  be  bene- 
ficial to  the  economy  and  help  reduce  social 
problenxs  resulting  from  substantial  youth 
unemployment. 

James  W   Green, 
Assistant    Director    for    Legislation.    Na- 
tional   Education    Association,    Wash- 
ington, DC. 

Office  of  the  Governor. 
Des  Moines.  Iowa,  September  22,  1975. 
Hon    Gerald  R   Ford. 
President  of  the  United  States, 
The  White  House.  Washington.  D  C 

Dear  Mr  President  I  want  to  bring  your 
attention  to  the  very  .successful  experience 
the  State  of  Iowa  has  had  In  participating  in 
the  United  States  Youth  Conservation  Corps 
(YCC)  propram 

The  Youth  Conservation  Corps  Is  a  work/ 
learn  program  through  which  young  people 
between  the  ages  of  15  and  18,  and  from  all 
social,  economic  and  racial  backgrounds  par- 
ticipate In  work  projects  which  relate  to  the 
conservation  and  pre.servatlon  of  our  na- 
tion's natural  resources  In  addition  to  the 
work,  they  gain  an  Increased  knowledge  and 
awareness  of  the  needs  of  our  environment 
through  a  related  educational  program 

In  Iowa,  over  400  youth  have  been  enrolled 
In  YCC  since  our  Initial  experience  In  1974, 
as  a  co-spon.sor  of  the  program  with  the 
US  Department  of  the  Interior  and  the  US 
Department  of  Agriculture  Forest  Service. 
Such  Improvements  to  our  public  lands  and 
water  area.-;  as  the  construction  of  wildlife 
Shelters  and  nature  trails,  and  the  develop- 
ment of  camp  grounds  and  recreational 
areas  have  been  accomplished  as  the  result 
of  the  very  fine  efforts  of  YCC  enrollees  Ap- 
proximately $  80  on  every  dollar  appropri- 
ated to  YCC  has  been  returned  as  an  Invest- 
ment In  our  public  properties 

Because  of  my  experience  In  wltne.s.slng  the 
effectiveness  of  the  Youth  Conservation 
Corps,  and  my  belief  In  providing  construc- 
tive summer  w»>rk  activities  to  youth  from 
all  segment-s  of  our  society.  I  want  to  urge 
you  to  support  this  outstanding  program 
next  year.  While  I  reallz*  there  are  fiscal 
limitations  which  determine  the  funding 
capabilities  of  the  federal  government,  per- 
haps a  more  equitable  distribution  of  all  fed- 
eral dollars  appropriated  to  youth  employ- 
ment activities  wUl  allow  for  both  the  expan- 
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ston  of  YCC  and  the  exercise  of  sound  budg- 
eting constraints. 
Sincerely. 

Robert  D  Ray, 

Goi-erTior. 
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GovBSNOES  Commission  on  Youth, 

Salem,  Oreg..  May  7, 1976. 
Hon.  Llotd  Meeds, 
Raiyburn  House  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C., 

Dear  Representatives  Meeds:  I  was  pleased 
to  learn  that  HR  10138,  the  Young  Adult  Con- 
servation Corps  Act,  was  approved  for  full 
Committee  action  by  the  Subcommltte  on 
Manpower.  Comp)ensatlon,  Health  and  Safety. 

The  Oregon  Governor's  Commlslon  on 
Youth  has  been  involved  In  the  Implementa- 
tion of  the  Youth  Conservation  Corps  In 
Oregon  and  has  consistently  been  Impressed 
with  the  benefits  It  provides  both  to  youth 
and  to  communities,  In  Oregon  we  have 
routinely  seen  the  program  return  $.89  In  In- 
creased asseeed  value  for  each  federal  dollar 
spent  on  It! 

While  the  Youth  Commission  favors  Repre- 
sentative Duncan's  bill  (HR  9506)  for  a 
variety  of  reasons,  they  are  nonetheless 
strongly  supportive  of  your  measure  and 
eager  to  assist  In  any  way  to  accomplish  Its 
passage  Commissioners  are  convinced  that 
the  staggering  rate  of  youthful  Involvement 
In  crime  Is  directly  related  to  their  general 
Inability  to  find  meaningful  employment. 

Bills  such  as  yours  and  that  of  Representa- 
tive Duncan  would  seem  to  be  almost  unbe- 
lievable In  that  they  carry  with  them  the 
promise  of  environmental  protection  and  ed- 
ucation, of  meaningful  employment  for  the 
young,  of  having  a  significant  impact  of  the 
rising  crime  rate,  and  of  Increasing  values  of 
locAl.  state,  and  federally  owned  lands 

"Almost"  unbelievable  since  we  have  the 
experience  and  evidence  of  the  Youth  Con- 
.servation Corps  to  support  our  credence  in 
the  strong,  positive  value  of  the  program 

I  hope  that  H.R  10138  will  move  expedi- 
tiously through  Committee  and  that  It  will 
receive  the  support  necessary  for  passage  \xx 
both  Houses.  If  you  perceive  of  ways  in 
which  I  or  the  Commissioners  whom  I  serve 
might  be  of  assistance  In  assuring  this, 
please  do  not  hesitate  to  call  upon  us. 
Sincerely, 

Thomas  P.  Sxtllivan,  Ph.D., 

Executive  Secretary. 

National  Forest 
Products  Associatioi*, 
Washington.  DC.  May  24,  1976. 
Hon    Llotd  Meeds. 
U.S.  House  of  Representatives, 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Congressman  Meeds  :  The  National 
Forest  Products  Association  was  a  supporter 
of  the  Youth  Conservation  Corps  at  the 
time  legislation  establishing  the  YCC  was 
being  considered  by  the  Congress. 

It  Is  our  understanding  that  a  bill  to  com- 
plement the  YCC.  establishing  the  Young 
Adult  Conservation  Corps  will  be  considered 
by  the  House  of  Representatives  this  week. 
Young  people  employed  m  this  program  will 
perform  a  number  of  beneficial  services  In- 
cluding work  with  the  Forest  Service  which 
has  a  reforestation  backlog  of  3  million 
acres  Since  tree  planting  activities  must  be 
carried  out  In  other  than  the  summer 
months  under  the  current  YCC  summer 
program,  this  Is  a  worthy  objective.  We  are 
pleased  to  support  H  R.  10138 

During  consideration  of  the  YCC  legisla- 
tion It  was  pointed  out  that  a  number  of 
professional  foresters  began  their  experience 
In  the  woods  under  the  Civilian  Conserva- 
tion Corps  which  was  set  up  during  the 
1930'8.  Hop>efully.  the  Young  Adult  Conserva- 
tion Corps  will  provide  similar  opportunities 
for  young  people  to  begin  careers  In  the 
forestry  profession. 
Sincerely. 

Joseph  B.  McGrath 
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HON.  JACK  BRINKLEY 

OF    GEORGIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATI\'¥;S 

Mond-ay.  May  24.  1976 

Mr.  BRINKLEY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise 
today  in  total,  complete  opposition  t-o 
proposals  which  have  reached  the  seri- 
ous stage  to  unionize  the  Armed  Forc«s 
of  the  United  States. 

In  an  Associated  Press  disp>atch  date- 
lined  Washington  and  published  today, 
we  are  told  of  the  Nation's  first  military 
union  which  will  come  into  being  on 
July  1.  Its  membership  will  consist  of 
civilian  technicians  in  the  National 
Guard  and  Reserve  components.  Report- 
edly, too,  major  efforts  are  underway 
toward  unionizing  all  enlisted  armed 
services  personnel. 

I  oppose  these  efforts  and  the  predict- 
able final  results  they  would  bring.  To- 
day I  am  introducing  in  the  House  of 
Representatives  a  bill  similar  to  that  in- 
troduced in  the  Senate  by  Senator  Strom 
Thurmond  of  South  Carolina.  The  bill's 
sole  purpose  is  to  prohibit  military 
unions. 

In  support  of  my  position.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  submit  for  the  Record  an  editorial  pub- 
lished in  the  Columbus.  Ga.,  Enquirer 
today,  Monday,  May  24.  I  complet-ely  en- 
dorse and  adhere  to  the  editorial's  mes- 
sage, and  I  commend  it  to  my  colleagues 
and  strenuously  urge  their  support  for 
legislation  banning  unions  in  the  mili- 
tary services. 

The  editorial  follows ; 

Unionized    Army    A    Nutty    Ide^ 

T'ne  Association  of  U.S  Army,  which  has 
i;nt  always  agreed  with  the  "party  line"  )n 
matters  affecting  our  ground  forces,  would 
have  startled  us  If  It  had**'dlsagTeed  with 
official  policies  concerning  unionization  of 
the  Army. 

In  an  admirably  researched  and  docu- 
mented position  paper,  one  of  the  more  val- 
uable functions  this  organization  performs 
for  the  American  public  on  a  fairly  regular 
basis,  the  AUSA  found  nothing  to  commend 
the  Idea. 

When  It  first  surfaced,  we  thought  the  Idea 
of  a  union  for  men  and  women  In  the  Army 
was  something  cooked  up  as  a  laborious  bit 
of  humor 

Word  that  the  Army  was  seriously  worry- 
ing over  such  a  prospect  made  us  wonder  If 
the  generals  corps  wasn't  hearing  things  that 
go  bump  In  the  night 

Not  so,  apparently.  There  Is  a  serious  ef- 
fort being  made  to  get  a  unionized  foot  in 
the  door. 

The  unionization  strategy  would  be  for 
some  organization — lured  by  all  of  those  dues 
and  all  of  the  p>ower  such  a  hold  on  the 
actual  security  of  this  country  would  give 
It — to  pick  up  bits  and  pieces  of  action 

The  union  would  do  benevolent  and  bene- 
ficial things  at  first  Nothing  the  laws 
and  regulations  don't  provide  now  for  our 
citizens  In  uniform,  but  It  would  provide 
legal  aid,  representation  concerning  personal 
matters,  etc..  and  get  a  start 

Next  would  come  a  drive  to  amend  The  law? 
so  that  this  unionization  could  be  expanded, 
either  through  legislative  effort  or  throuph 
legal  assault  to  overturn  present  bans  on 
such  unionization. 

It  Is  bad  enough  that  this  country's  cities 
can  be  burled  In  garbage,  burned  at  a  fairly 
brisk  clip,  and  unpoUced  or  un -doctored  and 
uneducated  because  of  unlorUzatlon  of  pub- 
lic, and  necessary,  services,  __ 

Somehow  even   this  situation"  would  p&le 
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beside  the  specter  of  an  aircraft  carrier  with 
the  flight  deck  on  strike,  an  F4  wing 
j^ovinded  because  of  a  Jurisdictional  dispute, 
or  an  Infantry  platoon  carrying  picket  signs 
around  the  company  orderly  room. 

Nuts  to  the  whole  Idea.  No  matt«r  the  so- 
phistry of  the  arguments  advanced,  nuts  to 
It  And  we  choose  the  word  adviaedly.  We 
think  the  Idea  Is  nuts. 

We  remember  that  general  at  Bastogne 
who  used  the  word  during  World  Wftr  II.  and 
we  don't  think  we  ever  want  one  to  have  to 
consult  with  a  Job  steward  If  faced  Vltb  such 
a  moment  In  the  fiitiire  '. 
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marvelously  entertaining  and  fitting  ad- 
dition to  the  niany  Bicentennial  activi- 
ties being  held  in  Washington. 

May  I  commend  to  other  congressional 
offices  that  they  suggest  to  their  constit- 
uents who  may  drop  by  a  visit  to  the 
National  Heritage  Theater  at  13th  and  E 
Streets.  NW.  There  are  numerous  free  ex- 
hibits, a  cafeteria-styled  restaurant  and, 
on  the  half  hour,  for  a  nominal  fee,  a 
rich  treasury  of  paintings,  photographs, 
and  motion  pictures  which  within  an 
original  musical  score  make  up  "The 
American  Adventure." 


May  2k,  1976 


THE  AMERICAN  ADVENTURE 


THE     WAXMAN-MAGUIRE     AMEND- 
MENT TO  THE  CLEAN  AIR  ACT— I 


HON.  WILLIAM  J.  HUGHES 

or    NEW    JERSEY 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  May  24.  1976 

Mr.  HUGHES.  Mr,  Speaker,  thous- 
ands of  visitors  are  beginning  to  pour 
into  the  Nation's  Capitol  in  honor  of  our 
200th  birthday.  No  doubt,  every  congres- 
sional office  has  been  greeting  visitors 
from  back  home  and  suggesting  things  to 
see  and  do  while  in  Washington. 

Last  Tuesday,  It  was  my  good  fortime 
as  a  member  of  the  New  Jersey  congres- 
sional delegation  to  witness  what  the 
National  Heritage  Theater  calls  a  multi- 
media presentation — a  50 -minute  visual 
and  musical  program  aired  on  the  half 
hour  entitled,  "The  American  :  Adven- 
ture," ' 

Narrated  by  television  personality 
William  Conrad,  it  in  my  opinion  is  a 


HON   HENRY  A.  WAXMAN 


IN  THE  HO 


<r  cAi.troafiiA 

:       >K  REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday.  May  24.  1976 

Mr  WAXMAN  Mr.  Speaker,  begin- 
ning today,  and  from  time  to  time  until 
the  House  votes  on  the  important  Issue 
of  automobile  emissions  standards  under 
the  Clean  Air  Act,  I  will  be  inserting  in 
the  Record  materials  in  suppwrt  of  the 
Waxman-Maguire  amendment.  On  May 
15,  six  members  of  the  Committee  on 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce  joined 
me  in  filing  additional  views  supporting 
a  strengthening  amenj^ment  when  this 
legislation  reaches  the  floor.  We  firmly 
believe  there  is  no  reason  to  Justify  the 
extended  freeze  of  the  current  standards 
as  contemplated  by  the  committee  bill 
and  the  Dingell  proposal.  Following  are 

TABU  OF  VARIOUS  AUTOMOBILE  EMISSIONS  PROPOSALS 
IFigurts  are  in  HC/CO,'NOx  in  grams  per  mil«| 


the  views  we  filed  with  the  committee 

report: 

Additional  Views  to   H.R.    1049B  or  Repbe- 

SENTATTVES     WAXMAN,    MaCCIRE,    MOSS.     Van 

Deerlin,    Ottincer.    WniTH,    and    MorrrrT 
ON  Automobile  Emissions 

The  Committee's  decision  to  adopt  a  three- 
year  freeze  of  the  current  49 -state  automo- 
bile emissions  standards  was.  In  our  opinion, 
unfortunate  and  unnecessary.  We  will  offer 
an  amendment,  when  the  Clean  Air  Act 
Amendments  come  to  the  floor,  which  re- 
verses the  Committee's  action  and  restores 
the  standards  which  were  originally  In  the 
bin  as  reported  by  the  Rogers  Subcommittee. 

The  Committee's  action  greatly  Jeopardizes 
the  steady  progress  which  has  been  made  to 
date  In  cleaning  up  our  automobiles.  The 
three-year  freeze  of  auto  emissions  standards 
will  needlessly  endanger  public  health  and 
welfare  and  will  also  fall  to  guarantee  any 
substantial  fuel  economy  benefits.  The  Com- 
mittee's decision  also  undermines  Califor- 
nia's efforts  to  continue  its  program  of 
stricter  controls  on  Its  cars.  More  Impor- 
tantly, it  will  almost  certainly  encourage  the 
automobile  manufacturers  to  return  in  three 
years  and  lobby  again  for  further  extensions 
of  the  pollution  deadlines  they  face 

The  amendment  which  we  will  offer  on  the 
floor  Is  the  same  which  was  aigTeed  to  by  the 
Sulpcommlttee  on  Health  and  Environment 
after  weeks  of  careful  consideration.  All  our 
amendment  requires  Is  that  the  standards 
which  California  cars  are  meeting  today  be 
applied  nationally  In  1978.  In  1980.  the  stat- 
utory standards  for  all  three  tailpipe  pol- 
lutants win  be  required,  although  great  flex- 
ibility would  be  provided  for  the  control  of 
oxides  of  nitrogen  If  either  technology'  does 
not  exist,  or  meeting  the  standards  would 
result  In  an  excessive  fuel  penalty 

A  table  contrasting  our  amendment  with 
the  Committee  bill,  the  California  program, 
and  current  law  follows: 


Model  year 


Current  Comntarct 
CommittM  bill 


Waxman-Magutra 


California 


Dingall-Train 


Current  law 


1976 

1977 

1978 

1979  

1980 «. 

1981...... 

1982 - k- 

1983 A. 

1984  ^. 

1985  


1.5/15/3.1 

1.5/15/2.0 

1.5/15/2.0 

1.5/15/2,0 

».  41/3. «'.  4(2.0) 

».  41/3. 4 '4(2.0) 

>.41  3. 4/.  4(2.0) 

'.41/3  4/.  4(1.  5) 

«.41/3.4/.4(1.5i 

.41/3. 4/.  4 


I  State  discretion  under  California  waiver. 

>  Indicates  level  to  which  0.4  N0>  standard  may  be  waived  by  EPA  administrator. 


0  9,'9/2.0 

i.  5/15/2.  ()                         .41/9/1.5  i.  5  15/2.6 

.9/9/2.0                                    {•)  .               15  15/2.0 

.9/9/2.0 .„ 1.5  15  2.0. 

!.  41/3. 4/.  4(1. 5) .9/9/2.5 

•.41/3.4/4(1.5) 9  9/2.0 

«. 41/3. 4  .4(1.0) •.41  3.4/2.0 

1.41/3.4  .4(1.0) ». 41 '3. 4/2  0 

« .  41/3.  4/.  4n.  0) _ •  .  41/3. 4/2.  0 

^        .4l/3.4/,4 '.41/3.4/4.0 

*  Indicates  NOx  level  to  be  set  by  administrator't  discretion. 


1.5/15/3,1 
1.5/15/2.0 

.41/3. 4/.  4 
.41/3.  4/.  4 
.41/3. 4/.  4 
.41/3. 4/.  4 
.41/3.  4/.  4 
.41/3.  4/.  4 
.41/3.4  .4 
.41  ,'3. 4/.  4 


We  believe  there  are  several  compelling  rea- 
sons for  the  adoption  of  our  amendment, 

1,  It  requires  no  more  than  an  extension 
of  the  current  California  standards  to  all 
new  cars  In  1978  and  1979.  The  California 
technology  Is  proven,  available,  and  has  been 
In  use  for  two  model  years.  The  fact  that  the 
California  standards  are  now  t>elng  met  by 
10%  of  the  domestic  auto  market  means  that 
requiring  these  standards  nationwide  will 
not,  In  our  opinion,  pose  a  burden  for 
Detroit. 

2.  The  California  standards  have  been 
marked  by  significant  fuel  economy  galn.s. 
Currently,  fuel  economy  for  California  cars 
Is  only  2'"  less  than  that  of  the  other  forty- 
nine  states,  and  Is  more  than  ten  percent 
better  than  the  1976  fleet. 

Generally  speaking,  the  longer  a  given 
emission  standard  is  In  uae,  the  better  the 
fuel  economy  which  can  be  achieved.  As  our 
amendment  provides  for  two  more  years  of 
the  current  (California  standards,  we  are  cer- 
tain that  greater  Increases  In  fuel  economy 
can  be  realized. 

The  simple  fact  Is  that  fuel  economy  will 


not  be  slgnlflcantly  Improved  under  the 
Committee's  three-year  freeze.  FEA  and  EPA 
In  a  Joint  study  of  this  Issue  concluded.  "At 
the  current  Federal  standards  level  (1,5/15' 
3.1)  there  Is  little  room  for  further  Improve- 
ment of  fuel  economy  through  optimization 
of  current  engines  and  control  systema  .  .  ." 
It  Is  non-emlsslon  control  changes  In  auto- 
mobiles which  will  yield  the  fuel  economy 
Improvements  mandated  by  the  comprehen- 
sive energy  bill  which  was  signed  Into  law 
last  year.  As  FEA  and  EPA  stated. 

".  .  .  the  remainder  of  the  100'"  or  greater 
fuel  economy  Improvement  over  1974  models 
required  to  be  achieved  by  the  three  major 
U.S.  automakers  by  1985  .  .  .  will  be  achieved 
almost  totally  by  non-eml?slon  control  re- 
lated changes  such  as  weight  reduction, 
model  mix  shifts,  drivellne  Improvements, 
and  the  use  of  diesel  engines." 

In  short,  fuel  economy  Is  twing  made  the 
straw  man  of  the  automobile  emissions 
question. 

3.  Automobile  emissions  standards  have 
been  lmf>osed  to  protect  public  health.  The 
National  Academy  of  Sciences  has  estimated 


that,  every  year,  four  thousand  .^Inl:'rV-ans 
die  and  four  million  work  days  are  loet  to 
illness  due  to  automobile  pollution.  The 
principal  victims  are  those  already  suscepti- 
ble to  cardiac  and  respiratory  diseases,  and 
the  very  young.  Medical  research  has  clearly 
documented  that  exposure  to  automotive 
pollutants  reduces  exercise  capacity,  pulmo- 
nary function,  and  the  elasticity  of  lung 
tiJisue,  and  exacerbates  heart  and  lung 
disease.  Recent  evidence  also  suggests  that 
NO.  pollution,  of  which  cars  are  the  largest 
single  source,  leads  to  the  formation  In  the 
atmosphere  of  nltrosamlnes,  one  of  the  moet 
potently  carcinogenic  substances  known. 
Nltrosamlnes  have  been  linked  to  respiratory, 
digestive,  and  urinary  cancers,  as  well  as 
leukemia.  They  have  been  detected  In  the 
ambient  air  In  significant  quantities  In  both 
rural  and  urban  areas. 

Our  concern  about  the  relationship  be- 
tween automotive  air  po'Jutlrn  and  health 
Is  motivated  by  the  fact  that  although  the 
ambient  air  quality  standards  were  estab- 
lished to  protect  public  health  and  welfare, 
there   are   no   known   "threshold"   levels    of 
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pollution — levels  below  which  no  adverse 
effect  occur.  The  National  Academy  of 
Sciences  has  stated, 

",  .  .  evidence  indicates  that  the  amount  of 
health  damage  varies  with  the  upward  and 
downward  variations  In  the  concentration  of 
the  pollutant,  with  no  sharp  lower  limit  .  .  . 
Thus,  at  any  concentration,  no  matter  how 
small,  health  effects  may  occur,  the  Import- 
ance of  which  depends  on  the  gravity  of  the 
effect." 

There  are.  In  our  Judgment,  real  health 
benefits  to  be  derived  by  requiring  new  cars 
to  meet  the  more  stringent  California  stand- 
ards. As  NAS  has  concluded,  "Continued  re- 
duction of  CO  and  HC  emls?lons  from  auto- 
mobiles will  make  the  ambient  air  cleaner 
and  Incremental  benefits  to  health  will  re- 
sult," The  cleaner  our  a'.itomobUes,  m  other 
words,  the  healthier  ovir  population. 

Even  with  our  amendment,  large  area."  of 
the  country  will  still  be  unable  U-^  meet  the 
Clean  .Mr  Act's  air  quality  standards  If  our 
amendment  is  not  adopted,  however,  there 
will  be  many  more  oocaslons  In  which  the  air 
quality  standards  will  be  exceeded  In  regions 
throughout  the  country.  EPA  and  the 
Department  of  Transportation  have  doc- 
umented that  this  win  lead  to  thousands  of 
more  incidences  of  apgravatlon  of  heart  and 
lung  dlsea.se  a.'^thma,  eye  irritation,  cough- 
ing, and  human  dl.scomfort.  This  Is  a  th.reat 
which  we  believe  must,  and  can,  be  easily 
avoided. 

4.  The  three-year  freeze  •  11  place  further 
political  pressure  on  Ca'  nla  to  relax  Its 
automobile  pollution  control  program.  Tn 
1977,  California  Intends  to  go  even  further 
than  their  current  standards  from  .9  9  2  0 
to  .41/9/1,6,  Even  now.  the  Air  Resources 
Board  Is  under  heavy  attack  by  Detroit,  even 
though  certification  of  cars  at  the  tougher 
1977  standards  has  shown  a  3-5  f^;  fuel  econ- 
omy gain   over  this  year's  automobiles. 

Indeed,  the  automobile  manufacturers 
themselves  testified  not  only  that  they  can 
meet  the  1977  California  standards,  but  that 
their  cars  will  be  better  than  current  models, 
and  In  some  instances  will  not  cost  any  more 
because  of  pollution  control  equipment. 
General  Motors  told  the  Air  Resources 
Board,  "We  will  be  able  to  meet  1977  stand- 
ard.s  with  cars  that  are  better  In  aJl  ways 
than  1976  vehicles."  Ford  added,  "The  1977 
vehicles  will  show  an  improvement  in  fuel 
economy  (over  1976)   of  about  3 a." 

If  this  can  be  accomplished  at  the  string- 
ent 1977  California  standards,  why  shouldn't 
the  nation  adopt  the  more  moderate  1976 
standards^ 

The  State  of  California  has  warned  that 
the  greater  the  disparity  between  the  Fed- 
eral standards  and  California's  program,  the 
weaker  the  viability  of  Its  efforts  We  believe 
the  Committee  bill  seriously  threatens  Cali- 
fornia's pollution  control  striitegy.  to  the 
deterlment  of  the  health  of  the  millions  who 
live  In  the  South  Coast  Air  Basin. 

Indeed,  If  It  were  at  all  posflble,  we  would 
oppose  any  further  delay;  whatsoever  for 
Detroit.  We  are  already  two  to  three  years 
behind  schedule  In  meeting  the  deadlines 
first  established  In  1970.  In  our  opinion,  these 
delays  have  occurred  m  the  absence  of  any 
comjaelllng  evidence — ba.sed  en  the  availabil- 
ity of  technology.  Its  cost,  or  the  need  to 
relax  the  standard.s — as  to  why  further  delays 
should  be  tolerated. 

The  National  Academy  of  Sciences  and  the 
Environmental  Protection  Agency  have  con- 
cluded. In  several  different  forums,  that 
there  should  be  no  delays  In  meeting  the 
statutory  hydrocarbon  and  carbon  monoxide 
standards  in  1978  Moreover,  both  agencies 
have  from  time  to  time  complained  that  De- 
troit has  slackened  Its  efforts  in  meeting  our 
clean  air  goals,  despite  Congressional  policy. 
We  believe  It  can  be  fairly  stated  that  If  the 
Congress  had  not  set  the  goals  Ui  the  1970 
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legislation,    we    would    not    have    made    the 
progress  achieved  to  date 

We  believe  our  amendment  is  a  reasonable 
compromise  of  all  the  issues  Involved  It  will 
result  In  further  progress  In  cleaning  up  the 
air,  to  the  benefit  of  public  health.  "We  can 
achieve  this  goal  at  a  cost  that  Is  acceptable 
to  the  consumer  and  to  Industry. 
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CONGRESSMAN  JAMES  T.  BROYHILL 
OF  NORTH  CAROLINA  JOINS  CON- 
GRESSMAN JOHN  D.  DINGELL  OF 
MICHIGAN  IN  COSPONSORSHIP  OF 
AUTOMOBILE  EMISSION  CONTROL 
AMENDMENT 


HON.  JOHN  D.  DINGELL 

OF    MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  May  24.  1976 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  "we  are 
pleased  to  announce  that  v;e  have  joined 
in  cosponsorship  of  the  amendment.  Din- 
gell '  Train  i ,  to  be  offered  to  the  Clean 
Air  Act  amendments.  H.R,  10498.  "when 
the  legislation  i.s  .scheduled  in  the  House, 
The  Dingell-Broyhill  'Trains  amend- 
ment affords  continued  environmental 
progres.s  In  cleaning  up  air  pollution  from 
auto  exhau.st.s.  It  affords  American  auto- 
mobile manufacturers  ability  to  continue 
to  maintain  improvements  in  fuel  mile- 
age efficioncy  and  to  meet  the  mandatory 
fuel  mileage  standards  in  the  new  Energy 
Policv  and  Consen'ation  Act.  It  saves 
consumers  billions  of  dollars.  It  preserves 
jobs  in  the  industry  for  workers. 

The  Commerce  Committee  bill,  how- 
ever, contains  standards  that  are  unrea- 
sonable, that  waste  gasoline  and  cost  con- 
sumers unnecessary  expense  during  the 
auto's  lifetime.  The  auto  air  emission 
standards  in  the  committee  bill  would 
not  improve  air  quality  any  faster  nor  to 
any  greater  appreciable  degree  than 
the  Dingell-Broyhill  i Train'  standards. 
These  are  the  standards,  as  you  are  now 
aware,  that  were  recommended  by  U.S. 
Environmental  Protection  Administrator 
Train  and  you  have  previously  received 
documentiition  pointing  out  the  advan- 
tages of  the  Train  standards  from  EPA. 

The  Train  standards  and  a  dtscussion 
of  the  auto  emission  issue  as  it  affects 
the  pending  Clean  Air  Act  amendment-s 
due  on  the  floor  shortly,  are  contained 
in  the  attached  di.s.senting  view.s  v/e  in- 
serted in  the  report,  94-1175.  to  accom- 
panv  the  bill.  Ranking  members  of  the 
Commerce  Committee  have  signed  the 
viev.-s  including  three  of  the  committee's 
subcommittee  rhairmen. 

We  urge  your  attention  to  the  follow- 
ing and  ask  your  .support  for  the  Dingeil- 
Brovhill  (Train'  amendment. 

In  addition  to  the  attached  dissenting 
views  -^nd  for  further  reference  on  the 
Dingell-Brovhill  i  Trains  amendment, 
see  the  Dingell  Congressional  Record  in- 
serts of: 

May  11,  1976,  pages  13453-13455, 
"Dingell  Train  Auto  Air  Emission  Stand- 
ards Amendment  to  the  Clean  Air  Act 
Amendments." 

April  27,  1976,  pages  114'29-11436. 
"Analysis  of  Some  Effects  of  Several 
Si>ec'ified  Alternative  Automobile  Emis- 
sion Control  Schedules." 


DiSSEKTING    VlFW;    OF    REPRi:'=EXTATr\-ES    JOHN 

D.  DiNGELX,  James  Brothill.  Fred  Roomrr, 
Clarence  Brown.  John  MrRPHT.  John 
MCCOLLISTER.  W  S  (Bn.L.  Stucket,  Je., 
James  Collins  and  Robekt  Kktteger 
to  the  repoet  accompanttng  ha.  10498,  thb 
clean  air  act  amendments  of  1976,  as  re- 

POETED  BY  THE  INTERSTATE  AND  ■PORZIGN 
COMMERCE  COMMTTTEE  OF  THE  HOrSE  OF 
REPRESENTATIVES 

We  must  dissent  from  the  Committee's 
views  regarding  automobile  emission  stand- 
ards under  Section  203  of  the  Clean  Air  Act 
Amendments  of  1976  (H.R.  10498).  Primar- 
ily, our  disagreement  centers  on  the  Com- 
mittee's attempt  to  adopt  more  stringent 
emission  levels  too  soon  and  without  suffi- 
cient regard  for  the  achievement  of  the  fuel 
economv  standards  which  Congress  so  re- 
centlv  "insisted  the  auto  industry  achieve 
beginning  in  1978.  We  support  an  amend- 
ment, to  be  offered  by  the  Honorable  John  D. 
DingeU,  Dingell  ( Train  i .  in  th"  House  of 
Representatives  which  wll".  present  a  much 
more  reasonable  alternative.  For  the  reasons 
which  follow,  we  do  not  believe  the  auto 
emission  standards  and  schedules  proposed 
by  the  Committee  are  in  the  public  interest. 
The  debate  over  appropriate  vehicle  emis- 
sion levels  to  date  has  been  characterized 
more  by  mutual  recrimination  than  by  factu- 
al evidence.  To  some,  it  has  been  totally  a 
matter  of  "holding  the  mdustrys  feet  to 
the  fire."  To  others.  It  has  been  an  attempt 
to  shut  the  industry  down.  To  yet  others. 
the  auto  air  emission  control  standards  have 
been  a  new  market  opportunity  for  a  special 
Interest  group,  the  catalytic  converter  in- 
dustry. 

None  of  these  extremes  form  an  appropri- 
ate, or  even  an  adequate,  basis  for  so  crucial 
a  Judgment  with  regard  to  the  American 
automobile  industry  which  15  so  pivotal  to 
the  nation's  economy  and  mobility  Certainly, 
there  are  valid  criteria  to  be  examined  In 
order  to  determine  not  Just  how  far  the  in- 
dustrv  can  and  should  go.  but.  lust  as  Im- 
portantly, what  levels  and  deadlines  yield  an 
unacceptable  sacrifice  In  consumer  costs, 
production,   jobs,   and   fuel   efficiency. 

In  order  to  better  focus  the  debate,  gov- 
ernment experts  in  the  Environmental  Pro- 
tection Agency,  the  Federal  Energy  Admin- 
istration, and  the  Department  of  Transpor- 
tation were  requested  by  Representative 
Dingell  to  supply  an  objective  analysis  for 
Congress  of  the  effects  on  health,  employ- 
ment, costs  to  consumers  and  fuel  efficiency 
of  several  levels  of  automobile  emission  con- 
trol. That  analysis  has  been  made  available 
to  each  Member  of  the  House  and  it  is  In- 
cluded as  an  attachment  to  these  views.  It 
is  the  most  recent,  official  U.S.  government, 
document  addressing  this  issue.  Also  in- 
cluded Is  a  summary  of  the  interagency 
analysis     as     prepared      by     Representative 

Dingell. 

Tliat  analysis  clearly  demonstrates  that 
the  Commerce  Committee  bill  with  Its  auto 
air  emtesion  control  standards  would : 

A    Waste  energy 

B    Produce  negligible  air  quality  benefits 

C   Increase  consumer  costs 

D.  Imj)06e  a   technological   straltjacket 

A    Energy  uaste 

1.  The  Commerce  Committee  auto  emis- 
sion standards  would  waste  energy,  particu- 
larly petroleum. 

2  The  waste  of  energy  will  require  devel- 
opment of  Increased  domestic  energy  re- 
sources. This  In  turn  would  resjlt  In  more 
dependence  on  uncertain  foreien  sources 
for  oil  or  in  more — and  more — environmental 
damage. 

B.  Produce  negligible  air  quality  benefits 

1  The  air  quality  impact  of  the  Commerce 
Committee  standards  is  negligible  by  com- 
parison  to   the  Dingell    (Train)    amendment 
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and  the  health  benefits  are  almost  impercep- 
tible. 

2  In  any  event,  the  existing  statutory 
standards  (which  the  Ccniniittee  amendment 
merely  postf>oneB)  are  more  stringent  than 
needed  to  piotect  health  and  to  meet  na- 
tional ambient  air  quality  standards.  Fur- 
thermore, the  .statutory  standards,  particu- 
larly nitrous  o.xldes  (NOx)  are  not  cost- 
beneflclal. 

3.  Even  the  negligible  benefits  to  air  qual- 
ity under  the  Committee  standards  as  com- 
pared to  the  Dlngell  (Train)  amendment  may 
be  further  offset  by  corresponding  Increases 
In  emissions  of  other  harmful  polutanta,  such 
as  sulfuric  acid. 

C  Increase  consumer  costs 
1  The  Commerce  Committee  standards. 
commonly  referred  to  as  the  Brodhead 
amendment,  would  unnecessarily  and  uru-ea- 
sonably  Increase  the  coets  to  be  paid  by  con- 
sumers. 

2.  The  Commerce  Committee  standards— 
by  providing  for  frequently  shifting  targets 
and  year-to-year  waivers — creates  consumer 
uncertainty,  reluctance  to  buy.  and  further 
decline  In  production  and  employment. 

3  Together,  the  problems  specified  In  ob- 
jections 1  Buid  2  above  would  aggravate  the 
nation's  ailing  economy.  The  results  would 
be: 

Higher  inflation  rates: 

Reduced  purchasing  power; 

Reduced  consumptloi    of  new  cars; 

Greater  unemployment  In  the  aiito  In- 
dustry: 

Greater  unemployment  in  related  supplier 
Industries    (steel,    rubber,    gla.ss.    etc.);    and 

Return  to  the  recessionary  spiral 

4  Additionally,  If  by  reason  of  fuel  In- 
efficiencies and  excessive  costs,  consumer  con- 
fidence is  undermlneil.  the  purchase  of  new 
cars  may  be  delayed  and  retirement  of  old- 
er, dirtier  cars  ma*  be  postponed.  This  pros- 
pect Is  enhanre</lf  the  Hou.se  were  to  adopt 
either  the  Copsmlttee  proposal  (Brodhead> 
or  the  so-cai;ed  Waxman  proposal  (standards 
earlier  rejeft^d  by  the  Committee)  and  In 
turn  could  reduce  the  rate  of  progress  to- 
ward clean  air. 

D  Impose  a  technological  straight  jacket 
1  The  NOx  standard  of  4  Is  not  techno- 
logically feasible  m  the  foreseeable  future 
Requiring  expensive,  and  perhaps  unneces- 
sary efforts  to  meet  that  standard  will  de- 
tract from  available  manpower  and  resources 
to  meet  the  1981-1985  fuel  economy  require- 
ments of  the  Energy  Policy  and  Conserva- 
tion Act  of  1975.  Moreaver.  a  1 .0  or  .4  NOx 
standard  locks  In  catalyst  technologies  and 
places  a  "straight  Jacket"  on  Industrial  de- 
velopment Such  extreme  NOx  standards  rule 
out  other  technologies — dlesel.  lean  burn, 
etc  -  which  show  promise  of  achieving  the 
objectives  of  both  air  quality  Improvement 
and  fuel  economy  Without  forthrlghtly  say- 
ing so,  Congre-ss  would  be  making  a  "risky 
sole  source  technology  selection— a  selection 
which  may  present  Its  own  air  quality  prob- 
lem for  the  future 

Dingell  amendment 
By  contrast,  the  Dlngell  (Train)  amend- 
ment protects  the  American  economy  the 
consumer  and  the  worker,  while  maintaining 
good  progress  toward  cleaner  air  Thus  it 
overcomes  the  valid  objections  we  have  Il.s'ted 
to  the  Committee  proposal  The  amendment 
we  support  contains  the  pha.sed-in  standards 
reconimended  by  EPA  Administrator  Train 
the  omclal  of  the  US  government  agency 
charged  by  Congress  with  responsibility  for 
improving  air  quality  These  standards  are 
supported  by  the  environmental  and  health 
experti.se  of  that  agency  At  the  same  time, 
the  standards  will  save  fuel,  reduce  consumer 
costs,  promote  economic  recovery,  and  re- 
duce unemployment  In  the  automobile  and 
related  supplier /service  Industries  (steel 
rubber,  gla-s.  etc),  and  the  several  other 
service  Industries  associated  with  public 
transportation,  recreation,  and  tourism.  The 
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Dlngell   (Train)   standards  would  be  as  fol- 
lows : 


May  i?4,  1976 


HC 


CO 


NOx 


1977 

1978 

1979 

1980 

1981 

1982  (and  UierMftar). 


1.5 

15.0 

1.5 

15.0 

1.5 

15.0 

.9 

9.0 

:!i 

9.0      . 

3.4 

(') 

■  Administratively  established. 

A  comparuson  of  the  Dlngell  (Train) 
amendment  with  the  Committee  standards 
and  with  the  so-called  Waxman  proposal  fol- 
lows; 

Energy 
According  to  a  Joint  study  by  the  Federal 
Energy  Administration,  the  Envlronment§J 
Protection  Agency,  and  the  Department  of 
Transportation,  the  amendment  we  support 
would  prevent  a  5  percent  loss  in  fuel  econ- 
omy that  would  result  In  1980  under  the 
Committee  bill.  This  sunount*  to  a  savings 
of  2  46  billion  gallons  of  ga.-v)llne  over  the 
10-year  life  of  the  1980  fleet,  and  a  savings  of 
16,000  barreLs  per  day  '  The  differences  In 
1981  and  1982  resulting  from  the  NOi  stand- 
ard differentials  between  the  Dlngell  (Train) 
amendment  and  the  Committee  bill  could  be 
as  high  as  20  percent,  or  four  times  higher. 
In  model  years  1980-1986.  cumulative  fuel 
consumption  differences  between  the  two 
standards  amount  to  9.27  billion  gallons  (or 
67,000  barrels  per  day)  of  gasoline. 

The  Waxman  standards  would  wo.-ite  almost 
15   billion  gallons  In   greater  gasoline  con- 
sumption   than    under    the    Dlngell    (Train) 
amendment.   Historical   data,   based  on   ET'A 
test  of  vehicles,  the  most  reliable  consistent 
data  available  today  to  the  Congress,  prove.s 
that  California  cars  which  meet  more  strin- 
gent (by  comparison  to  49  state  cars)   emis- 
sions standards,  suffen  a  fuel  economy  penalty 
of  about  10  percent    That  fuel  loss  is  proven 
CoTWMmer  savings  effect 
The  wasted  fuel  Is  not  the  only  increased 
cost  consumers  would  pay  under  the  Commit- 
tee   bill     Higher    first    purchaser   costs    and 
higher  maintenance  costs  for  new  cars  would 
also  result  The  additional  purchase  and  op- 
erating costs  of  the  Committee  bill  in  1980 
would  be  $lj»7  billion    Total  consumer  costs 
between  1977  and  1985  would  be  $22  3  billion 
more  under  the  Committee  bill  than  under 
the  Dlngell   (Train)    amendment    The  Wax- 
man  proposal  would  cost  consumers  nearly 
$30   billion   more   than   the   Dlngell    (Train) 
standards   With  Inflation,  the  Committee  bill 
would  cost  MO  billion  (and  Waxman  Ml  bil- 
lion) more  than  the  standards  recommended 
by   AdmlnUtrator  Train  of  EPA,   which   we 
support. 

Employment 
Increased  fuel  costs  due  to  the  oU  embargo 
and  reduced  purchasing  power  due  to  Infla- 
tion combined  In  1973-1975  to  produce  a 
drastic  decline  in  auto  sales  The  result  was 
assembly-line  shutdowns,  layoffs.  Job  disloca- 
tions, inventory  surpluses,  cancelled  orders 
to  suppliers,  and  a  spiral  of  nonproductlvlty 
and  unemployment  This  affected  not  only 
the  auto  Industry,  but  also  allied  IndOstrles. 
such  as  steel,  rubber,  glass,  etc.  In  fact,  the 
economic  health  of  the  entire  country  was 
strained 

For  example,  at  present,  the  district  repre- 
sented by  Mr  Dlngell  In  Michigan  suffers 
from  Just  under  a  14  percent  unemployment 
rate — double  the  national  average  In  nearby 
Detroit,  the  unemployment  rate  rises  to  20 
percent  and  In  the  inner  city,  to  40  percent 
Other  districts  where  there  are  automotive 
and  automotive-related  manufacturing  in- 
dustries, suffer  similar  agonizing  unemploy- 
ment problems  Only  recently  has  there  been 
evidence  of  a  trend  toward  reducing  the  rate 
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of  unemployment,  but  this  could  be  reversed 
If  energy  penalties  and  high  con.sumer  costs 
produce    further    Inflation,    with    consequent 
reduction  In  purchasing  power  The  Commit- 
tee bill  and  Waxman  amendment  are  capable 
of  providing  Just  such  a  disruptive  Influence. 
Shifting  targets 
Consumer    confidence    Is    the    key    to    Im- 
proved auto  sales  and  full  employment.  But 
consumer    confidence   Is    threatened    by   fre- 
quently    shifting     and     excessive     standard 
levels,  which  forces  the  uf^  of  technological 
Innovations    not    sufficiently    tested    through 
customer    usage.    Both    the    Committee    bill 
and  the  Waxman  amendment  have  such  un- 
certainty built  m  by  the  year-to-year  waiver 
At  the  same  time.  Congress  has  laid  upon 
the   auto    industry   a   heavy    requirement   to 
meet   stringent    fuel    economy   standards  Uy 
1985.    TTie    manufacturers    are     Involved     In 
critical  long-range  product  planning  to  meet 
these  goals  set  by  Congres.s    Under  the  Com- 
mittee bill  and  the  Waxman  proposal,  when- 
ever a  su.spenslo«  is  Involved,  the  auto  Indus- 
try will  not  know  what  its  emlaslon  standard 
requirements  are  until  only  18  months  before 
the  Industry  must  go  to  full  production  for 
a   model   year    Uncertainty  over  a   factor  so 
Important   to  fuel  economy  as  the  emission 
standards  will  make  long-range  planning  im- 
possible— and  optimisation  of  the  product  an 
unattainable  objective 

Moreover    it   has  been  pointed  o\it  by  the 
Court    In    the    Internationa!    Harvester    case 
that  Increasing  costs  and  fuel  penalties  mav 
dLssuade    consumers    from    purchasing    new 
cars    This   In    turn    postpones   retirement   of 
older,  dirtier  cars  and  may    according  to  the 
Court,    actuallv    retard    efforts   to   clean   the 
air    Further,    the   court   commented    on    the 
Inadequacy  of  "last  minute"  changes  to  emis- 
sion   standard.*— by    the    time    changes    are 
made,  substantial  resources  have  been  com- 
mitted  to  a   futile   expen.Klve   effort  to   meet 
unrealistic,  unnece.ssary  standards. 
Air    quality    impact 
With   these  costs  and   problems  In   mind, 
only  a  strong  compelling  case  for  the  mini- 
mal  air  quality   benefits   of   the  Committee 
standards  (or  the  Waxman  .standards)  could 
Justify  proceeding  with   either  of  those  ap- 
proaches But,  In  fact,  the  air  quality  bene- 
fits of  these  two  approaches  are  negligible 
when     compared     to     the     Dlngell     (Train) 
amendment    Current  standards  already  rep- 
resent a  83  percent  reduction  of  hydrocartion 
and  carbon  monoxide  emissions  from  uncon- 
trolled  lerels   and   approximately  a  40  per- 
cent reduction  of  NOx    As  new  cars  replace 
cars  that  are  8  to   12  years  old,  air  quality 
will   continue   to   Improve   even   If   the    1976 
standards  were  retained.  This  Improvement 
will  continue  well  Into  the  ]980'8 

Moreover,  according  to  EPA.'  in  1990.  am- 
bient levels  of  hydrocarbons  and  carbon 
monoxide  would  be  no  lower  under  the  Com- 
mittee bill  or  under  the  Waxman  standards 
than  under  the  Dlngell  i  Train  i  amendment 
NOx  levels  would  be  only  somewhat  Improved 
by  the  Committee  bill  and  Waxman  But  ex- 
actly 31  air  quality  control  regions  are  ex- 
pected to  exceed  ambient  standards  'in  that 
year  regardless  of  which  sUndards  are 
adopted.  This  Is  hardly  a  compelling  case  for 
such  substantial  controls  and  the  sector  of 
the  economy  involved  Is  critically  Important. 
In  addition,  these  air  quality  projections 
were  based  on  the  total  tonnage  approach 
which  tends  to  overestimate  the  number  of 
regions  exceeding  air  quality  standards 
whenever   growth    Is   o-ssumed 

Further,  no  one  hai  demonstrated  the  need 
for  4  NOx  standards,  and  EPA  ha^  ack- 
knowledged  that  stationary  sources  already 
contribute  the  majority  of  NOx  In  many 
cities  and  that  further  reductions  can  be 
achieved  at  lowest  cost  by  control  of  sta- 
tionary sources 

Finally,  these  benefits  would  be  further 
offset  by  the  Increased  risks  to  health  that 
may  result  from  higher  sulfuric  acid  emls- 
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Blons  produced  by  universal  application  of 
systems  equipped  to  meet  the  tighter  HC, 
CO,  and  NOx  standards 

Need   for   standards 
The   auto  emLsslon  standards  were  set  In 
1970  on  the  basis  of  Information  then  avail- 
able on  the  relationship  between  auto  emls- 
3lon.s  and  air  quality.  Since  that  time,  new 
information   has   come   to   light   that   casts 
doubt  on  the  need  for  such  stringent  stand- 
ards   First,    the   No:   ambient   measurement 
techniques  were  found   to  be   In  error,  and 
Instead   of  43   regions   being   In   violation   of 
the  NOj  ambient  standards,  less  than  10  were 
found   to   be  a   problem     ( 1973  Hearings,   p. 
552  I  Second,  a  study  by  a  panel  of  the  Com- 
mittee  on    Motor   Vehicles   of   the   National 
Academy    of    Sciences    concluded.    "Present 
Federal  emLsslon  requirements  for  0.41  gm/ 
ml.  (HC)  and  0  4  gm  ml.  (NOx)  seems  more 
restrictive  than  need  be  by  a  factor  of  about 
three    Based  on  the  state  of  knowledge  now- 
available,   the  California    1975-76   standards 
of   10  gm  ml.   (HC)    and   1.5  gm  mi,   (NOx) 
seem  more  nearly   what  Is  required."    (1973 
Hearings,  p   559  )  Third,  a  1976  Yale  Medical 
School  study  concluded  that  the  CO  and  NOx 
.standards  were  too  stringent,  also,  by  a  fac- 
tor of  four.'  Fourth,  a  study  undertaken  by 
Columbia      University— MIT — and      Harvard 
for    the    National    Science   Foundation   con- 
cluded that,  "Recent  corrections  to  measure- 
ments of  ambient  NO,   levels  indicate   that 
the  statutory  NOx  emission  standard  may  be 
more  stringent  that  Is  necessary  to  achieve 
NO    ambient  air  quality  standards   nation- 
wide in  1985."  •  Finally,  a  recent  study  dated 
March  22.   1976.  by  Professor  S    Fred  Singer. 
University   of   Virginia,    Department  of   En- 
vironmental Sciences,  found  that  costs  and 
benefits  of  achieving  1975  standards  are  about 
even,    but   going    beyond    that    costs    exceed 
benefit*  by   up  to  $13  billion.' 

In  light  of  these  studies,  there  Is  little 
Justification  for  the  extreme  standards  con- 
tained In  the  Committee  bill  or  the  Waxman 
amendment. 

Technological  impact 
During  the  Subcommittee  hearings  In  1975. 
It  was  generally  agreed  that  the  4  NOx 
standard  wa.-^  not  technologically  feasible  In 
the  foreseeable  future  The  Senate  Com- 
mittee bin,  S.  3219.  has  already  abandoned 
.4  grams  per  mile  as  a  standard  and  goes  no 
lower  than  1  0  grams  per  mile,  and  suggests 
4  NOx  as  only  a  "research  objective  "  Fur- 
thermore, only  catalytic  technology  appeared 
to  have  the  potential  to  meet  this  4  NOx 
sUndard,  while  other  methods— lean  burn 
dlesel.  stratified  charge — appear  unable  to 
do  so 

Thus,  retaining  the  NOx  statutory  standard 
would  inhibit  development  of  these  other  In- 
novative and  fuel  efficient  engines  and  will 
lock  In  catalyst  technology,  with  all  its  po- 
tential problems  This  Is  precisely  contrary 
to  the  purpose  of  the  Act  stated  elsewhere 
in  this  Report,  le.  to  encourage  Improve- 
ment of  technologies  with  significant  fuel 
economy  and  emissions  control  potential 

Moreover,  skilled  research  and  development 
personnel  and  resources  are  In  limited  sup- 
ply. Under  the  Energy  Policy  and  Conserva- 
tion Act  of  1975.  these  resources  and  per- 
sonnel will  be  needed  to  meet  the  1985  goal 
It  Is  unreasonable  In  light  of  this  require- 
ment to  divert  such  resources  and  personnel 
from  this  goal  to  the  task  of  meeting  an 
unnecessary,  infeaslble.  and  costly  NOx 
standard,  set  by  Congress  In  1970  on  the 
basis  of  now  repudiated  data  The  Waxman 
propwDsal  and  the  Committee  bill  would  com- 
pel such  a  result  The  Dlngell  (Tram)  amend- 
ment would  not. 

Conclvsicm 
Common  sense  and  a  concern  for  balaticing 
economy,  energy,  and  environment  require 
moderation  In  the  rate  of  progress  toward 
the  single  goal  of  emission  control  Progress 
must  continue,   but  the  goal   of  protection 
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of  public  health  must  Include  adequate  em- 
ployment to  feed  families  and  adeqtiate  en- 
ergy to  heat  homes,  as  well  as  adequate 
clean  air  to  breathe.  We  can  have  clean  air 
without  risking  the  others.  If  we  are  willing 
to  adopt  the  Dlngell  (Train)  amendment  on 
auto  emissions. 

ATTACHMENTS 

1  Summary  of  DOT-EPA-FEA.  "Analysis 
of  Some  Effects  of  Several  Specified  Alterna- 
tive Automobile  Emission  Control  Sched- 
ules"  (See  Congressional  Record  May  11, 
1976.  pp.  H4269  through  H4271.) 

2  And.  the  "Analvsls"  Itself.  (See  Con- 
gressional Record  AprU  27,  1976,  pp  H3481 
through  H3487  ) 

FOOTNOTES 

>  FEA,  EPA.  DOT.  "Analysis  of  Some  Ef- 
fects of  Several  Specified  Alternative  Auto- 
mobile Emission  Control  Schedules"  (April 
8,  1976,  page  5.) 

'Ibid,  p   10. 

'Stolwljk.  et  al.,  "Evaluation  of  the  Clean 
Air  Act  Amendments  of  1970"  (June  1975), 
page  3. 

•  Grad,  et  al.,  The  Automohile  and  the  Reg- 
ulation of  Its  Impact  on  the  Environment 
(1974).  page  108. 

'■•■A  Re-exammatlon  of  Costs  and  Bene- 
fits of  Automobiles  Emission  Control  Strate- 
gies." (March  22.  1976).  Supported  by  the 
National  Science  Foundation  under  Grant 
No.  STP75-21384.  Prepared  by  Professor  S. 
Fred  Singer.  Department  of  Environmental 
Sciences,  University  of  Virginia. 


FUTURE  HEARINGS  WILL  TAKE 
PLACE  m  THE  AREA  AFFECTED 


HON, 
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±\m  M.  KETCHUM 

OF    CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  May  24.  1976 

Mr.  KETCHUM.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  knov? 
that  my  colleagues  in  this  House  have 
heard  me  speak  many  times  of  adminis- 
trative hearings  which  have  been  taking 
place  in  my  congressional  district.  I  am 
referring  to  hearings  between  the  De- 
partment of  Health.  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare, and  the  Bakersfleld  City  School 
District,  hearings  which  have  led  me  to 
introduce  several  successful  amending 
mea5ures  to  assure  that  any  such  hear- 
ings (x-curring  in  the  future  will  take 
place  in  the  area  affected — not  hundreds 
of  miles  away  at  the  Government's 
convenience  as  was  the  Bakersfield 
experience. 

At  this  time,  I  would  like  to  share  with 
my  colleagues  the  text  of  a  letter  \^Titten 
by  my  constituent.  Ms.  Florence  Moody, 
president  of  the  Kern  Division  of  the 
California  Retired  Teachers'  Association. 
In  praising  the  excellent  coverage  of 
those  hearings  as  provided  by  the  Bak- 
ersfield Califomian's  r,ian  writer.  W.  J. 
McCance,  Ms.  Moody  has  amply  demon- 
strated the  avid  citizen  interest  in  and 
concern  regarding  hearings  such  as 
these — interest  which  was  ignored  and 
overruled  by  the  Federal  agency  holding 
the  hearings.  She  has  also  stated  a  view 
with  which  I  totally  concur:  By  pro- 
viding this  outstanding  daily  coverage  of 
a  matter  of  intense  concern  to  all  Bak- 
ersfield, the  Califomian  has  succeeded 
In  the  highest  form  of  journalistic  pub- 
lic service.  The  praise  is  warranted,  and 
it  is  my  sincere  pleasure  to  share  these 
comments  with  the  Memberc.  today: 
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Bakirsfield,  Calit., 

May  11.  1976. 
Mr  Donald  H  Feitts, 
Publisher. 

Mr  Alfred  T  Fritts, 

Executive  Editor,  the  Bakersfield  Califomian. 
Bakersfield.  Calif. 
J3EAB  Messrs.  Don  and  Ted  Fritts:  The 
Board  of  Directors  of  the  950 -member  Kern 
Division,  California  Retired  Teachers'  Asso- 
ciation today  voted  unanimously  to  express 
appreciation  to  you.  and  through  you  to  the 
Bakersfield  Califomian  staff  writer  W.  J.  Mc- 
Cance for  the  continuous  coverage  of  that 
Infamous  ill -day  U.S.  Department  of  Health, 
Education  and  Welfare  compliance  hearing 
prosecuted  by  attorneys  froili  the  ofBce  of 
ClvU  Rights  Involving  the  Bakersfield  City 
School  District.  We  note  how  consistently 
news  coverage  was  provided  by  the  Cali- 
fomian  even  after  the  HEW  Hearing  was 
moved  to  San  Francisco. 

Several  of  our  members  were  witnesses 
and  others  were  spectators  at  numerous  ses- 
sions. These  are  retired  teachers  who  during 
their  active  teaching  careers  of  35,  40  and 
even  more  years  gave  their  best  to  the  Bakers- 
field City  School  District.  They  were  not  con- 
cerned about  recelvmg  "extra  pay"  for  open- 
ing their  classrooms  before,  and  keeping  them 
open  after,  the  regular  school  hours.  If  there 
was  an  opportunity  to  assist  some  student, 
regardless  of  color,  creed,  or  origin  of  birth- 
place. These  teachers  dedicated  their  lives 
to  help  their  students  develop  their  highest 
potential  of  usefulness  as  well  as  a  genuine 
sense  of  being  a  good  citizen.  Civic  respon- 
sibility was  emphasized  as  a  goal 

Numerous  prominent  leaders  of  our  com- 
munity can,  and  do,  recall  with  humility 
and  gratefulness  the  special  assistance  of 
this,  or  that,  understanding,  sympathetic 
and  strongly  motivated  teacher  at  a  critical 
time  In  their  lives. 

You  did  this  community  an  outstanding 
service  In  keeping  our  residents  and  taxpayers 
Informed  day-by-day  of  that  costly,  idiotic 
legal  maneuver  by  our  federal  government 
How  much  better  It  would  have  been  had 
the  equivalent  of  the  cost  of  this  HEW  Hear- 
ing been  Invested  m  programs  within  the 
Bakersfield  City  School  District  which  would 
have  helped  Insure  the  perpetuation  of  the 
Ideals  and  devotion  of  our  teachers  of  yester- 
year and  reflected  in  sound,  basic  educational 
programs  for  all  the  youth 

It  Is  our  hope  that  a  complete  compilation 
of  the  Califomian's  coverage  will  be  sub- 
mitted to  the  appropriate  agencies  for  con- 
sideration of  a  Pulitzer  Prize  for  the  Cali- 
fomian and  Mr  McCance:  or  similar  high 
ranking  recognition 
Sincerely, 

Florence  Moody, 

President. 


HEMOPHILIA  WRITERS  WIN  AWARD 


HON.  WILLIAM  J.  HUGHES 

OF    NEW    JERSEY 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATU'ES 

Monday.  May  24.  1976 

Mr.  HUGHES.  Mr.  Speaker,  several 
weeks  ago  Members  of  Congress  received 
a  copy  of  an  excellent  booklet  entitled. 
"Hemophilia,  Hemophiliacs  and  the 
Health  Care  Delivery  System."  which  ha.^ 
been  recognized  as  one  of  the  best  new 
sources  on  the  subject  and  is  ser\-ing  as  a 
medical  textbook  In  a  number  of  col- 
leges and  universities. 

Last  week  at  the  Mid-Atlantic  Chapter 
of  the  American  Medical  Writers 
Association,  the  authors  were  presented 
with  an  award  of  distinction  for  writing 
for  a  professional  audience,  the  highest 
award  among  three  categories. 
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Presentations  of  the  awards  were  made 
by  Dr.  Frank  Raiiseher.  Jr  ,  Director  of 
tlie  National  Cancer  Institute  and  the 
keynote  addre.s.s  by  Mr.  Victor  Cohn, 
science  editor  of  the  Washington  Post' 

The  hemophiha  study  was  written  by 
Mrs.  Caroline  Roth  Petit  and  Dr.  Harvey 
G  Klein  for  the  National  Heart  and  Lung 
Institute '.s  Division  of  Blood  Diseases  and 
Resources.  Office  of  Prevention,  Control 
and  Education.  One  of  the  authors.  Mrs. 
Petit,  Is  the  wife  of  my  udmlnlstratlve 
assistant. 

My  congratulations  to  Mrs.  Petit  and 
Dr.  Klein  for  but  the  latest  commenda- 
tion for  an  excellent  summary  of  the 
peculiar  problems  of  the  hemophiliac  and 
the  state  of  treatment. 


FORMER  DIA  CHIEF.  LT.  GEN.  DAN- 
IEL GRAHAM.  ON  THE  SOVIET 
THREAT 


HON.  STEVEN  D.  SYMMS 


OK     IDAHO 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  May  24.  1976 

Mr.  SYMMS.  Mr.  Pp^-aker,  during  this 
I  year's  Presidential  prlmarj-  campaign  the 
relative  military  strength  of  the  United 
States  and  tlie  Soviet  Union  has  become 
an  Lssue.  as  has  Henry  Kissinger's  policy 
of  detente.  Many  believe  that  Kissinger 
has  given  away  more  than  we  got  in  re- 
turn simply  because  he  does  not  accept 
the  notion  that  there  Ls  advantage  to  be 
had  in  nuclear  superiority.  Recently.  Lt. 
Gen.  Daniel  O.  Graham  spoke  to  the 
OptimLst  Club  in  Boise.  Idaho.  General 
Graham,  retired  Director  of  the  Defense 
Intelligence  Agency,  addressed  .some  of 
the  specific  points  of  these  Issues.  I  would 
like  to  commend  General  Graham's  re- 
marks to  my  colleagues  In  Congress: 

Former  Defense  Intelligence  Chdej-  Speaks 
ABOxrr   Soviet   Threat 

The  facts  of  the  balance  of  power  between 
the  United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union  are 
simple,  stark  and  profoundly  disturbing.  They 
are  set  forth  In  a  recent  publication  by  the 
Library  of  Congress  This  report  Is  especially 
telling  and  Is  partly  responsible  for  the  re- 
markable turn-around  on  defense  issues  In 
Washington  these  days.  Ita  Impact  stems 
from  the  fact  that  It  was  prepared  not  by 
the  Pentagon,  but  by  non-mllltary  analysts 
of  Congress  at  the  behest  of  one  of  the  Sen- 
ate's leading  defense  budget  slashers.  Senator 
Culver  of  Iowa.  As  a  man  who  has  for  years 
suffered  the  persistent  accusations  of  the  an- 
tl-mllltary  spokesmen  of  Congress  that  I  have 
made  "bloated  and  distorted"  estimates  of 
the  threat.  I  was  gratified  Indeed  to  see  Con- 
gress Itself  point  out  we  In  military  Intel- 
ligence have  In  fact  leaned  over  backwards 
not  to  overstate  the  threat 

That  Congressional  report  points  out  that 
our  power  relative  to  the  Soviet  Union  has 
declined  drastically  over  the  past  ten  years: 

In  Intercontinental  missiles  we  have  gone 
from  800  ahead  to  about  600  behind 

In  Polaris-type  submarines  we  have  gone 
from  16  ahead  to  13  behind 

In  Intercontinental  bombers  we  have  gone 
from  500  ahead  to  300  ahead. 

In  tactical  aircraft  we  have  gone  from  2900 
ahead  to  350  behind 

In  ground  force  divisions  we  have  gone 
from  130  behind  to  150  behind. 

In  major  surface  ships  we  have  gone  from 
130  ahead  to  70  behind 

In  strategic  defense  mlssUe  launchers  we 
stand  at  10,000  to  zero. 
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In  medium  and  Intermediate  rang©  mis- 
siles we  stand  at  500  to  zero. 

In  antl-balllsUc  missile  launchers  we  stand 
at  64  to  zero. 

In  men  under  arnu  we  stand  at  4  8  mU- 
llon  to  2  1  million 

And  the  Soviet  Union  Is  outspendlng  tia 
on  military  capabilities  by  60  bUllon  dollars 
a  year ! 

It's  dlfflcult  for  me  to  understand  how 
anyone  can  look  at  these  facta  and  state  that 
our  military  power  Is  "second  to  none."  The 
figures  speak  for  themselves  No  amount  of 
Washington  sophistry  can  erase  them. 

You  have  all  probably  noted  that  when 
apologists  for  this  parlous  state  of  affairs 
state  their  arguments,  they  fall  back  on  the 
strategic  nuclear  balance  of  terror.  They 
state  that  tlie  Soviets  cannot  now  attack 
us  with  nuclear  weapons  and  expect  to  sur- 
vive our  retaliation  Thla  Is  true  as  far  aa 
It  goes.  No  one  today  could  hope  to  profit 
from  a  strategic  nuclear  exchange.  But  this 
was  also  true  when  we  led  the  Soviet*  acrom 
the  board  In  strategic  nuclear  weapons  ten 
years  ago  The  difference  Is  that  today  we 
stand  like  Samson  of  biblical  fame,  threat- 
ening to  pull  the  temple  down  on  our  own 
heads  If  the  Soviets  should  attempt  to 
threaten  us  with  nuclear  weapons.  (And  I 
might  add  that  we  are  In  danger  of  becom- 
ing as  blind  as  poor  old  Samson  because 
of  foolish  attacks  on  our  Intelligence  agen- 
cies.) And  this  situation  worsens  day  by 
day. 

The  Soviets  continue  to  modernize  and 
strengthen  their  forces  acrooe  the  board 
Their  conventional  forces  opposite  NATO 
continue  to  grow  In  numbers  and  in  qual- 
ity of  equipment.  They  outnumber  NATO  In 
tanks  by  about  3  to  1;  new  tanks  and 
armored  artillery  are  being  added  dally; 
they  have  modernized  their  tactical  avia- 
tion with  six  new  fighter  models  over  the 
past  ten  years  The  Warsaw  Pact  Is  fully 
prepared  for  gas  warfare;  NATO  la  not.  In 
the  strategic  field  they  are  fielding  four  new. 
more  powerful  ICBM  systems,  and  a  mobile 
Intermediate  range  system  which  will  re- 
lieve about  400  Intercontinental  mlssUea 
from  antl-Chlna  missions  for  antl-U.S.  mis- 
sions. They  are  deploying  a  new  advanced 
strategic  bomber,  the  Backfire,  and  they  are 
buUdlng  two  new  classes  of  missile  firing 
submarines  They  are  building  their  third 
aircraft  carfler. 

Another  aspect  of  Soviet  military  activity 
that  baa  gone  largely  unnoticed  In  public  Is 
the  Soviet  lead  over  us  in  Civil  Defense.  The 
USSR  has  been  expending  a  great  deal  of 
resources  and  effort  to  protect  both  popula- 
tion and  Industry  In  the  event  of  nuclear 
war.  Taking  advantage  of  their  tough  pub- 
lic discipline,  they  have  come  up  with  a 
system  of  evacuating  cities  by  all  means  In- 
cluding by  foot.  By  dispersing  population  to 
surrounding  countrysides  they  expect  to  be 
able  to  reduce  the  casualties  In  a  nuclear 
exchange  from  60  or  70  million  to  fewer  than 
10  million.  As  for  Industrial  protection,  they 
are  building  blast  shields  to  prevent  the 
destruction  of  key  machinery. 

What  all  this  adds  up  to  la  the  creation  of 
a  nuclear  balance  which  would  make  any 
US.  nuclear  response  to  Soviet  aggression 
too  lopsldedly  coatly  to  contemplate,  while 
at  the  same  time  building  an  overwhelming 
conventional  capability  with  which  to  cow 
Europe  and  all  of  the  Eastern  Hemisphere 
Into  submission   to  Moscow. 

If  current  trends  go  unchecked  we  can  be 
faced  In  the  future  with  this  awful  scenario: 
The  Soviets  evacua<#  their  cities  and  hunker 
down.  They  then  move  against  NATO  or 
Yugoslavia  or  China  or  the  Middle  East  with 
superior  conventional  forces  The  US  Is  faced 
with  a  demand  to  stay  out  or  risk  nuclear 
exchange  in  which  100  million  Americans 
will  die  as  opposed  to  10  million  Ru.s.slans. 
How  drastic  would  an  ultimatum  have  to 
be  In  such  circumstances  for  an  American 
president  to  stand  up  to  It? 
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Far  fetched?  Not  reallv.  If  you  bear  In  Ailnd 
that  we  are  dealing  with  a  country  that  lost 
over  10  million  dead  In  the  last  war  and  a 
regime  that  was  willing  to  kill  off  six  or 
seven  million  of  its  own  p>eople  Just  to  col- 
lectivize arglculture.  For  those  who  would 
argue  that  the  Soviets  have  no  military  de- 
signs against  the  Free  World,  but  merely 
react  to  our  military  capabilities.  I  would 
point  out  that  today  the  Soviets  are  spend- 
ing 20  p>ercent  of  their  ONP  on  their  war 
machine;  In  1938  Just  prior  to  Hitlers  as- 
sault on  Europe,  he  was  spending  15  p>ercent. 
The  saddest  part  of  this  bleak  picture  Is 
the  fact  that  It  is  only  In  part  due  to  the 
efforts  of  the  USSR  It  Is  primarily  the  result 
of  deliberate  decisions  by  the  government  of 
the  United  States.  During  Mr  McNaraara's 
tenure  as  SecreUry  of  Defense,  a  curious 
rationale  was  conceived  by  the  "whiz  kids" 
for  letting  the  Russians  catch  up.  It  went 
like  this:  the  biggest  danger  of  nuclear  at- 
tack rises  from  Soviet  strategic  Inferiority. 
Since  they  don't  have  a  capability  to  ride  out 
a  US.  first  strike,  they  stay  nervous  and 
might  Just  attack  us  first  If  we  let  them 
catch  up.  they  will  relax  Into  our  Mutual 
Assured  Destruction  strategy  and  forget 
about  first  strikes  This  incredible  notion  not 
only  froze  our  strategic  systems  at  their  mld- 
slxtles  levels,  but  formed  much  of  the  basis 
for  opposition  to  fielding  the  Safeguard  antl- 
balUstlc  missile  system  on  the  grounds  that 
It  would  "upset  the  strategic  balance"  In  our 
favor  We  hear  today  the  same  sort  of  nutty 
rationale  from  the  Ukes  of  Senators  Kennedy 
and  Humphrey  calling  for  us  to  discard  our 
advantages  In  cruise  missiles 

Detente — by  whatever  name  you  wish  to 
call  It — has  contributed  heavily  to  our  disas- 
trously declining  military  position  In  order 
to  make  deals  with  the  Soviets  which  essen- 
tially make  Moscow  the  co-guarantor  of  our 
security.  Its  proponents  must  argue  against 
any  hostile  Intentions  of  the  USSR.  The  So- 
viet Union  must  be  painted  as  a  benign 
power  with  whom  one  can  safely  make 
agreements.  You  must  downpcdal  the  strug- 
gle between  their  brutal,  totalitarian  system 
and  the  free  economic  and  political  institu- 
tions of  the  West  As  you  pursue  detente, 
you  trade  away  military  advantages  such  as 
the  ABM  for  promises  to  address  offensive 
systems  In  the  future,  and  settle  for  t^'rms 
which  allow  Soviet  military  plans  tn  go  for- 
ward unchecked  Worse,  you  make  It  Impos- 
sible for  spokesmen  for  strone  VS  defense 
to  buck  the  wtshftil-thlnking  euphoria  you 
creati  In  Washington  without  getting  fired — 
witness  James  Schleslnger. 

Let  me  not  end  on  a  note  of  despair  The 
fact  Is  that  this  country  and  Its  allle«<  are 
by  far  stronger  than  the  U5?SR  In  economic 
power  and  in  moral  fiber  Mllltarv  strength 
grows  from  a  strong  economic  and  technical 
base  We  have  It  a^id  we  should  stop  giving 
It  to  the  Soviet"'  Will  to  oersevere  comes 
from  strong  moral  flbp--  While  there  are 
many  weak  knee<!  In  Washlneton.  T  don't  see 
them  elsexi^here  In  this  countrv.  e-^neclally  In 
Texas  We  have  the  Soviets  beat  here  too — 
Ifs  thev,  "not  ur.  wKo  must  bul'd  fences  and 
walls  to  keep  their  people  Inside  their  com- 
munist paradise  and  1am  th*»  rartio  wavoe  to 
prevent  the  truth  from  de«;trovlin:  their 
Fvstem 

The  Soviet  system  Is  weak  because  it  is 
\»TOng  What  a  shofk  It  wa.<<  to  the  defenders 
of  detente  tn  find  tha*^  the  neoole  have  more 
snine  than  they  have  TTiey  treated  Alexander 
Solzhenltsvn  as  a  oarlah  Thev  believed  that, 
like  themselves,  the  American  people  didnt 
want  tn  be  reminded  of  the  viclousness  of  the 
system  we  were  bolstering  with  detente 

It  Is  the  resistance  of  men  like  Solzhenttsyn 
and  the  growing  Isolation  of  the  men  In  the 
Kremlin  with  their  notions  of  world  oom- 
m\mlst  hegemonv  that  points  the  wnv  *o  the 
eventual  triumph  of  freedom  We  should  ally 
ourselves  with  the  a-snlrntlons  of  the  people 
Inside  the  Iron  Curtain — not  with  their 
enemy  and  ours,  the  tyrants  of  the  commu- 


nist system    The  worst   thing  we  can  do  Is 
the  thing  our  current  policies  do — make  the 
Soviet  system  look  pood   We  cannot  let  them 
boast   of   having   achieved   parity,   let    alone 
superiority  over  the  West   We  cannot  let  them 
expand  their  grip  over  Tlilrd  World  countries. 
We  cannot  give   them   the   basis   for   telling 
doubters    In    their    own    camp    that    Lenin's 
predictions  are  lnfalUJ)Ie.  that  the  US  l.s  now 
only  concerned  with  decelerating  Its  decline 
as  a  world  power.  We  must  remember  that 
a  successful  tyranny  gains  support  even  from 
those   it   tyrannizes.   Even   In  Russia  an   un- 
successful tyranny  is  eventually  overthrown. 
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PRWAC^'   BILL   BEFORE   JUDICIARY 
COMMITTEE 

HON.  ROBERT  W.  KASTENMEIER 

OF    WISCONSIN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  May  24.  1976 

Mr  KASTENMEIER.  Mr.  Speaker, 
tomorrnw  mnrning  the  House  Judiciary- 
Committee  will  begin  consideration  of 
H.R.  214,  a  bill  which  will  plug  a  num- 
ber of  significant  !aopholes  in  present 
Federal  privacy  laws. 

Tills  bill,  which  was  favorably  reported 
from  the  Subcommittee  on  Civil  Liberties 
which  I  chair  has  earned  the  cosponsor- 
ship  of  72  Members  of  the  House,  evenly 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

divided  between  parties,  and  the  endorse- 
ment of  the  AFL-CIO.  the  Communica- 
tion Workers  of  America,  the  Retail 
Clerks  International  As.sociatif^n.  the 
Brotherhood  of  Railway  and  Airline 
Clerks,  the  American.  California  and 
Maryland  Bankers  Association^:.,  the  Na- 
tional Retail  Merchants  Association,  the 
American  Express  Co..  and  the  National 
Association  of  Mutual  Savings  Banks. 

The  bill  also  enjoys  the  support  of  the 
House  Republican  Task  Force  on  Privacy 
and  the  American  Civil  Liberties  Union. 

The  bill  has  been  endorsed  by  a  num- 
ber of  newspapers  across  the  country  and 
I  would  like  to  caU  the  attention  of  my 
colleagues  to  a  sampling  of  these  edi- 
torials : 

I  From  the  New  York  Times,  May  24.  1976] 
F>R(jTECTiNG  Privacy 

The  House  Judiciary  Committee  will  begin 
consideration  tomorrow  of  a  measure  called 
"BUI  of  Rlght.s  Procedures  Act,"  which  Is 
designed  to  limit  and  regulate  governmental 
and  commercial  intrusions  Into  the  common- 
place transactions  of  modern  American  life. 
It  aim.'!  at  protecting  privacy  wnth  respect  to 
bank,  telephone  and  credit  records,  mall 
covers,  telephone  service  monitoring  and 
non-verbal  communications. 

Perhaps  the  mo.n  significant  aspect  of  the 
legislation  deals  with  the  confidentiality  of 
records  on  activities  which  are  essential  to 
participation  In  society,  such  as  those  kept 
by  financial  institutions,  credit  card  Issuers 
and  telephone  companies  Although  some 
states  already  have  laws  protecting  such  In- 
formation, there  are  currently  no  Federal 
laws  In  this  vital  area  of  customers'  rights. 
Moreover,  the  Supreme  Court  recently  ruled 
that  compliance  with  a  Federal  subpoena  by 
a  bank — even  In  the  absence  of  Intervention 
by  the  customer  or  notlfllcatlon  to  him — was 
not  an  Invasion  of  a  constitutionally  pro- 
tected right  of  privacy. 

The  proposal  before  the  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee would  require  Federal  agents  to  ob- 
tain the  Individual's  written  consent  to  al- 
low opening  up  his  records,  or  to  serve  a  sub- 
poena which  the  citizen  could  challenge,  or 
to  obtain  a  court-authorized  search  warrant 
Under  the  proposed  law,  the  Ir.stituiicr. 
would  have  to  keep  an  accotint  of  all  examl- 
iiatlons  of  a  customer's  records.  Whenever  a 
subpoena  Is  served  on  either,  the  Institution 
and  the  customer  would  be  notified  of  their 
rights. 

Mail  covers  consist  of  the  Inspection  of 
pieces  of  first-class  mail  and  the  collection 
of  whatever  information  appears  on  the  out- 
side of  the  envelopes  This  Investigative 
technique  was  widely  abused  in  the  course 
of  the  F,B,I.'s  Colntel  program.  The  bill 
would  limit  the  circumstances  in  which  such 
rovers  could  be  conducted  to  investigations 
of  a  felonv  offense  or  postal  fraud  and  to  the 
search  for  fugitives  It  would  require  written 
authorization  in  all  cases,  and  a  sworn  affi- 
davit m  some,  thvis  clearly  holding  a  specific 
official  responsible  for  initiating  an  mvestl- 
gation 

The  wiretap  section  of  the  hill  would  re- 
quire that  warnings  be  given  by  telephone 
companies  to  those  -vhu  may  be  overheard 
when  telephone  communications  are  moni- 
tored to  determine  the  quality  of  service.  It 
would  aLso  extend  the  requirement  of  court 
orders  for  the  Interception  of  telephone  con- 
versations to  the  interception  of  aural  com- 
munications, such  as  telegraph  and  telex  and 
other  non-verbal  messages. 

.\s  computer  and  communications  tech- 
nology becomes  ever  more  sophisticated  and 
delves  deeper  Into  private  lives,  there  is  a 
growir.g  need  for  legislative  and  Judicial  In- 
genuity to  protect  the  privacy  of  even  the 
most  mundane  human  acti%itl°s.  The  cur- 
rent proposal  is  a  sound  attempt  to  provide 
the  necessary  new  safeguards. 
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[Prom  the  Christian  Science  Monitor. 
May  21,  1976] 
An  Important  Privacy  Bill 
It    may    be    surprising    to    America's    less 
©ynical    citizens    that    no    federal    statutes 
protect     their     bank     accounts     from     FBI 
scrutiny,    their   phone    calls   from   monitor- 
ing   by    the    boss,    their    mall    from    being 
systematically    Inspected    and    recorded    &c- 
cording   to   what's  on   the   envelopes. 

But  Congress  Is  well  aware  of  such  in- 
trusions on  the  right  of  privacy.  The  ques- 
tion is  whether  It  will  do  something  about 
them,  at  least  to  the  regulatory  extent  pro- 
posed by  the  long-pending  BUI  of  Rights 
Procedures  Act.  which  :s  scheduled  to  come 
before  the  House  Judiciary  Committee  next 
week . 

Prompt  work  by  the  committee  is  nec- 
essary for  House  passage  in  time  to  encour- 
age Senate  action  and  completed  legisla- 
tion by  this  fall. 

The  bill  was  first  introduced  In  1974  under 
Republican  auspices — Sen.  Charles  Mathias 
of  Maryland  and  Rep.  Charles  Mosher  of 
Ohio.  It  has  a  bipartisan  group  of  more 
than  70  cosponsors  In  the  House.  It  was 
reported  out  of  subcommittee  last  month 
with  a  unanimous  vote.  It  deserves  full  sup- 
port 

Support  has  already  come  from  credit 
and  financial  institutions  who  welcome  the 
prosoect  of  being  able  to  cite  federal  stat- 
utes when  the  government  calls  Suppose 
federal  agents  want  customer  Information 
irotn  a  credit-card  firm.  bank,  or  telephone 
con.pany.  The  bill  would  require  them,  either 
to  get  the  wTitten  consent  of  the  customer, 
serve  a  subpoena  on  the  institution  with 
a  copy  to  the  customer  (who  could  chal- 
lenge it  1 .  or  obtain  a  search  warrant  from 
the  courts. 

As  for  'mall  covers" — the  surveillance  of 
information  on  the  outside  of  first-class 
mail — the  bill  would  make  law  of  various 
current  Postal  Service  guidelines  with  spe- 
cific provisions  for  authorization  and  subse- 
quent notice  to  the  person  under  surveil- 
lance. 

The  final  section  of  the  bill  would  take 
the  valuable  step  of  requiring  a  court  order 
for  intercepting  telegraph  messages,  com- 
puter data  transmissions,  and  other  com- 
munications in  addition  to  the  aural  or 
spoken  word  already  covered  by  wiretap  laws. 
The  Mosher-Mathlas  bill  does  regulate  the 
monitoring  of  calls  by  telephone  companies 
and  other  firms  in  the  name  of  checking 
up  on  the  level  of  service  For  example,  em- 
ployees would  have  to  be  informed  that  their 
phone  calls  are  sub;ect  to  monitoring  and 
no  phone  could  be  legally  monitored  with- 
out being  identified  as  a  phone  subject  to 
monitoring. 

We  go  into  these  procedural  controls  at 
some  length,  partly  because  they  imply  the 
existence  of  practices  that  are  either  un- 
known to  many  Americans,  fatalistically  ac- 
cepted by  them,  or  suspected  to  the  extent 
of  Inhibiting  a  democratic  sense  of  free  com- 
munication. 

There  is  always  the  pitfall  that  the  leg- 
islation of  controls  on  such  intrusions  may 
be  interpreted  as  tacitly  permitting  what 
might  be  ruled  out  entirely  by  appeal  tc  the 
Constitution,  But  constitutional  protection 
has  already  been  Judged  not  to  apply  to  some 
of  the  practices  that  would  be  controlled  by 
this  bill.  Last  month,  for  example,  the  Su- 
preme Court  overruled  a  lower  court's  de- 
cision that  had  supported  an  individual's 
claim  to  privacy  for  his  bank  records. 

Though  the  present  bill  would  control  the 
Invasion  of  such  records  only  by  federEil 
agents,  it  can  be  hoped  that  it  would  provide 
a  model  for  state  legislation — and,  indeed, 
that  financial  managements  would  require 
anyone  soliciting  customer  information  to 
fulfill  the  same  obligations  placed  upon  the 
government. 
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[Prom  the  Washington  Poet) 
Thx  Nonprivacy  or  Bank  Accounts 
The  Supreme  Court  Is  continuing  to  Inter- 
pret the  right  of  privacy  ao  narrowly  as  to 
give  citizens  little  or  no  protection  against 
governmental  Intrusion  into  many  aspects  of 
their  everyday  personal  affairs.  A  notable  ex- 
ample was  the  Courts  7-2  ruling  on  Wednes- 
day that  qo  constitutionally  protected  zone 
of  privacy  has  been  Invaded  when  the  gov- 
ernment subpoenas  records  of  a  person's 
banking  transactions  from  the  bank. 

The  decision  upheld  the  traditional  view 
that  the  records  of  banks,  like  those  of  tele- 
phone companies,  credit-card  firms  and  other 
businesses,  belong  to  the  company,  not  the 
consumer.  Even  though  sensitive  personal 
Information  Is  often  Involved,  this  approach 
gives  the  customer  no  right  to  Intervene — 
or  even  to  be  notified — before  the  business 
opens  up  the  records  to  a  law-enforcement 
officer.  In  the  case  decided  the  other  day,  the 
citizen  Involved — who  happened  to  be  ac- 
cused of  operating  an  Illegal  stlU — claimed 
that  his  banks'  compliance  with  federal  sub- 
poenas violated  his  expectation  of  privacy  in 
dealing  with  the  banks.  A  lower  federal  court 
had  agreed,  but  the  High  Court  did  not. 

The  most  disturbing  aspect  of  this  decision 
Is  the  Court's  refusal  to  recognize  that  bank- 
ing involves  any  reasonable  claims  of  con- 
fidentiality at  ali.  Justice  Lewis  F.  Powell  Jr.. 
for  one,  seems  to  have  modified  his  views 
along  the  way  to  this  result.  In  an  earlier 
case  upholding  government  record-keeping 
rules.  Justice  Powell  wrote,  "Financial  trans- 
actions can  reveal  much  about  a  person's  ac- 
tivities, associations  and  beliefs.  At  some 
point,  governmental  intrusion  upon  these 
areas  would  implicate  legitimate  expecta- 
tions of  privacy."  The  other  day,  however. 
Justice  Powell  wrote  for  the  Court  that 
checks  and  deposit  slips  "are  not  confidential 
communications  but  negotiable  Instruments" 
and  "contain  onjy  Information  voluntarily 
conveyed  to  the  banks  and  exposed  to  their 
employees  In  the  ordinary  course  of  busi- 
ness." Thus  he  concluded  that  no  legitimate 
expectation  of  privacy  is  Involved;  on  the 
contrary,  any  depositor  "takes  the  risk"  that 
a  bank  will  share  this  information  with  the 
government. 

That  concept  of  the  banking  relationship 
Is  not,  obviously,  the  one  held  by  most  bank- 
ers or  most  of  their  customers.  The  average 
citizen  assumes  that  his  transactions  will  be 
kept  confidential,  and  that  bank  employees 
will  use  Information  about  his  accounts  only 
for  banking  purposes.  Even  this  limited  dls- 
cloeure  Is  not  entirely  voluntary:  as  the 
California  Supreme  Court  said  recently,  "It 
is  Impossible  to  participate  In  the  economic 
life  of  contemporary  society  without  main- 
taining a  bank  account."  And  It  Is  precisely 
the  "ordinary"  kinds  of  personal  business 
that  should  enjoy  the  most  protection  against 
improper  or  excessive  scrutiny  by  govern- 
ment. 

By  refusing  to  sicknowledge  any  legitimate 
confidentiality  In  this  field,  the  Court  has 
left  the  privacy  of  a  wealth  of  detailed  In- 
formation about  virtually  all  Americans  en- 
firms  with  which  they  deal.  Many  companies 
do  regard  this  as  a  solemn  trust:  a  growing 
number,  for  example,  notify  a  customer 
when  Information  about  his  account  Is  de- 
manded by  the  government  others  do  not. 
Some  do  not  even  wait  for  proper  .subpoenas, 
but  turn  over  information  In  response  to  the 
most  casual  request  by  law-ertforcement  of- 
ficers. Tlius  individuals  enjoy  uneven  pro- 
tection at  best,  while  the  companies  bear 
the  burdens  of  trying  to  Judge  the  propriety 
of  official  demands  in  cases  they  know  little 
tlrely  In  the  hands  of  the  banks  and  other 
about. 

Since  the  Coxjrt  has  refused  to  find  any 
constitutional  defect  In  this  state  of  affairs, 
the  remedy  will  have  to  come  from  Congees. 
After  years  of  Intermittent  discussion,  a 
House  Judiciary  subcommittee  has  recom- 
mended legislation  that  would  Insure  cltlr^ns 
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notice  and  a  chance  to  challenge  official  de- 
mands for  records  of  their  dealings  with  fi- 
nancial Institutions,  telephone  companies, 
credltcard  Issuers  and  the  like.  The  notice  re- 
quirement could  be  waived  only  if  a  Judge 
found  that  advising  the  Individual  would 
seriously  Jeopardize  the  Investigation  of 
specified  crimes  The  bill  (H.R.  314)  ought  to 
be  passed.  It  would  give  force  to  the  concept 
of  confidentiality  In  everyday  financial  deal- 
ings which  most  people  have  been  banking 
on.  but  which  the  high  court  has  unaccount- 
ably failed  to  grasp. 


IProm  the  8t.  Louis  Post-Dispatch,  May  16, 
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More  Protection  for  Privacy 

Despite  the  passage  of  a  federal  privacy  law 
in  1974.  there  are  still  broad  areas  In  which 
the  privacy  of  Americans  is  not  protected 
from  unwarranted  intrusion.  The  1974  act. 
applying  only  to  personal  data  record  systems 
kept  by  agencies  of  the  Federal  Government, 
limits  access  to  such  records.  But  records 
such  as  those  kept  by  financial  institutions. 
telephone  companies  and  credit  card  issuers 
are  still  accessible,  often  without  the  knowl- 
edge of  the  persons  affected 

To  help  citizens  protect  themselves  from 
Improper  use  of  such  records,  legislation  has 
been  Introduced  in  Congress  to  establish 
clear  guidelines  and  procedures  for  access  to 
these  records  and  to  Impose  penalties  for 
willful  intrusion  into  rights  of  privacy  The 
Bill  of  Rights  Procedures  Act  iH.R  214). 
sponsored  by  Republican  Representative 
Charles  Mosher  of  Ohio  and  72  others,  has 
now  been  approved  by  a  House  Judiciary  sub- 
committee and  U  likely  to  be  considered  by 
the  full  committee  this  week. 

Since  the  courts  have  provided  lltte  pro- 
tection against  the  dissemination  of  personal 
data  In  business  records,  the  passage  of  H.R. 
214  Is  Important.  In  the  case  of  records  kept 
by  financial  Institutions,  phone  companies 
and  credit  card  Issuers,  the  bill  would  require 
federal  agents  desiring  access  to  obtain  the 
written  consent  of  the  individual,  or  to  serve 
a  subpena  on  the  institution  and  a  copy  to 
the  customer  (with  the  customer  being  given 
the  legal  right  to  challenge  the  subpena),  or 
to  obtain  a  search  warrant  from  a  court. 

The  Mosher  bill  also  would  Impose  restric- 
tions on  mail  covers  (the  inspection  and  re- 
cording of  Information  on  the  outside  of  first 
class  mall)  by  limiting  their  use  to  the  in- 
vestigation of  felonies  and  p>o«tal  fraud  and 
to  the  location  of  fugitives.  Authorization  for 
mall  covers  would  have  to  be  given  In  writ- 
ing by  top  officials  of  the  postal  Inspector's 
office — olthoiigh  a  request  from  the  Attorney 
General  would  be  automatically  honored — 
and  records  of  requests  and  dispositions 
would  have  to  be  kept:  renewed  authority 
would  have  to  be  sought  every  30  days  At 
t^  conclusion  of  the  cover,  the  affected 
pletal  patron  would  have  to  be  notified. 

Finally,  the  bill  would  Impose  restrictions 
on  phone  companies'  practice  of  listening  in 
on  phone  conversations  (for  the  stated  pur- 
pose of  assuring  quality  of  service),  and 
would  extend  the  protection  of  existing  wire- 
tapping laws  to  cover  non-aural  communica- 
tions svich  aa  telegraph  and  telex  messages 
and  computer  data  transmissions. 

In  view  of  the  recently  disclosed  record  of 
massive  abuses  by  intelligence  agencies — in- 
volving ihail  covers  and  the  interception  of 
overseas  telegraphic  communications — the 
additional  protection  provided  by  H.R.  214  Is 
as  Important  In  this  area  as  in  that  of  busi- 
ness firm  records  Considering  the  bills  broad 
bipartisan  sponsorship  and  Ita  limited  objec- 
tive of  establishing  procedtires  rather  than 
cutting  off  access,  it  should  command  enough 
support  to  ensure  passage  in  both  the  House 
and  the  Senate,  where  Senators  Charlea 
Mathlas  and  John  Tunney  are  sponsorliur  a 
companion  measure. 
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(Prom  the  Plain  Dealer,  May  18,   1976] 
Private    Rights    Rcmroy 

The  main  point  of  much  of  the  U.S  Con- 
stitution and  Its  amendments  Is  that  the 
government  can't  take  anything  away  from 
you  arbitrarily  and  without  due  process  of 
law.  It  Is  natural  for  government  to  tug 
against  these  restrictions  and,  when  It  can, 
to  claim  rtghts  not  specifically  denied  it  by 
law.  Then  Judicial  or  legislative  action  be- 
comes necessary  to  restore  a  citizen's  rights 
and  set  narrow  limits  to  the  government's. 

In  recent  years  the  federal  government  has 
tended  to  reach  out  and  take  from  citizens 
the  undisturbed  prtvacy  to  which  they  are 
entitled  in  the  absence  of  any  showing  of 
probability,  or  even  possibility,  of  criminal 
guilt. 

Its  law  enforcement  and  Intelligence  agen- 
cies have,  on  occasion,  spied  on  and  inter- 
fered with  the  private  lives  of  Innocent  citi- 
zens, in  a  manner  suggestive  of  the  cynical 
manipulations  of  a  totalitarian  state. 

Properly,  this  has  produced  several  con- 
gressional reactions  One  of  the  most  reason- 
able Is  the  Bill  of  Rights  Procedures  Act 
(HR  214),  whose  chief  House  sponsor  is  Rep. 
Charles  A.  Mosher,  R-13.  of  Oberlln. 

If  enacted,  the  bill  would  not  deny  law 
enforcement  agencies  the  right  to  obtain 
confidential  Information  about  a  citizen.  It 
would  merely  require  that,  if  denied  the 
subjects  permission,  they  make  the  show- 
ing of  cau.sc  needed  to  get  a  search  warrant. 

This  would  apply  to  records  kept  by  banks, 
phone  companies  and  credit  card  Issuers, 
F»resent  restrictions  on  wiretaps  would  be 
extended  to  telegraph  and  telex  messages  and 
computer  data  transmissions 

Procedures  for  postal  surveillance  ("mail 
covers")  would  be  established. 

The  bill  does  not  alter  the  exemptlona 
presently  made  for  national  security  wire- 
tapping, though  that  might  be  done  later, 

HR  214  Is  due  for  con-slderatlon  by  the 
House  Judiciary  Committee  before  the  end  of 
May,  having  cleared  a  subcommittee.  It  mer- 
u,-  mvorable  treatment. 


ENERGY  CONSERVATION  IS  NOT 
ENERGY  CURTAILMENT 


HO.N.  GEORGF  E.  BROWN.  JR. 

or    CALirOBNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESEhfTATIVES 

Monday.  May  24,  1976 

Mr.  BROWN  of  California.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, much  has  been  said  about  energy  in 
this  body,  and  much,  much  more  wUl  be 
said  in  the  future.  Among  the  issues  fac- 
ing the  Congress  and  the  country  is  the 
need  to  choose  the  right  energy  options. 
Unfortunately,  not  everyone  agrees  on 
what  those  options  are,  or  what  choices 
would  be  superior.  There  is  one  exception 
to  this  generaUzation,  and  that  Ls  the 
general  agreement  in  support  of  energy 
conservation.  But  even  with  energy  con- 
servation we  have  conflicting  definitions, 
and  conflicting  views  on  how  to  obtain 
results. 

The  confusion  stems  from  the  fact  that 
It  is  much  easier  to  organize  and  execute 
an  energy  production  program  than  It  Is 
to  organize  and  execute  an  energy-  con- 
servation program.  In  addition,  the  con- 
tradiction.s  in  prices  for  energy  obtained 
from  different  sources — for  example,  do- 
mestic oil  versus  foreign  oil.  and  intra- 
state versus  natural  gas — tend  to  frus- 
trate any  coherent  and  effective  energy 
conservation  program. 

These  problems  aside,  there  is  one  crit- 
i-rism    of    energy    conservation    which 
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should  be  laid  to  rest.  Some  have  claimed 
tliat  energ>-  conservation  is  equivalent  to 
energy  curtailment.  This  is  simply  WTong. 

Finally,  there  is  genuine  dispute  about 
the  amount  of  conservation  which  can 
be  achieved  I  suspect  that  we  can  man- 
age to  reduce  our  energy  consumption, 
by  a  variety  of  means,  to  a  near  steady- 
state  level.  Tills  goal  is  considered  un- 
realistic by  many;  but  since  we  have  not 
tried  to  reach  it.  very  little  can  be  said 
about  its  practicability. 

Tlie  question  of  growth  rates  is  impor- 
tant, but  not  central  to  the  argument  in 
favor  of  energy  conser\'ation  programs. 
Energy  con.-^ervation  programs.  if 
properly  designed  and  administered, 
should  be  the  most  cost-efficient,  and 
job-producing  programs  available  to 
meet  our  national  energ>'  needs. 

This  issue  wa,>;  di.scussed  in  the  May  22 
edition  of  the  Washington  Post,  in  what 
I  consider  a  ver>-  responsible  format,  I 
would  recommend  tlie  following  articles 
to  my  colleagues  for  their  consideration. 
This"  dialog  should  help  clarify  many 
of  the  issues  siu  rounding  energy  conser- 
vation. 

The  articles  follow: 

On  Conservation 

Conservation  of  energy — always  a  vulner- 
able principle,  now  an  urgent  necessity — 
won't  answer  all  of  the  questions  It's  dan- 
gerous to  argue  that  the  United  States 
doesn't  have  to  choo.^e  between  nuclear  re- 
actors and  more  coal-biirnlng  generators  It's 
equally  dangerous  to  hope  that  the  country 
doesn't  have  to  choose  between  substantially 
higher  prices  for  energy-  and  Increasing:  de- 
pendence upon  oil  Imports  from  the  Persian 
Gulf,  Energy  con-sumptlon  l,s  golnc  to  keep 
rising  In  this  country  over  the  next  decade, 
and  the  real  Issue  Is  the  rate  at  which  it 
rises.  With  rigorous  conservation,  the  In- 
crea.ses  will  be  modest  and  the  choices  will 
be  relatively  ea.sy  But  If  tlie  country  gets 
bored  with  the  Idea  and  drlfte  back  toward 
its  accustomed  high  growth  rate  of  energy 
consumption,  as  it  currently  shows  signs  ol 
doing,  the  choices  will  become  Increasingly 
divisive  and  destructive. 

We  print  today  a  couple  of  letters  that 
bring  these  thoughts  to  mind.  The  authors 
speak  for  organizations  that  are  among  the 
country's  ablest  and  most  vigorous  advocates 
of  environmental  protection  TTiey  respond 
to  an  earlier  observation  In  thl."?  space  that 
the  cancellation  of  the  huge  coal-burning 
Kalparowlts  power  project  In  Utah  leaves  an 
Interesting  question  about  the  country's  fu- 
ture sourcee  of  power  If  we  don't  want  more 
coal  smoke  In  the  air,  what  do  we  want? 
Both  letters  suggest  that  the  answer  is  con- 
-lervatlon.  not  an  Increase  In  the  supply  of 
power.  Iii  defending  a  good  principle,  In  our 
Judgment,  they  overstate  It. 

Both  letters  argue  that  half  of  the  energy 
•  produced  In  this  country  Is  wasted.  But 
which  half?  If  you  don't  mind  .shifting  gears 
when  you  drive,  perhaps  you  agree  that  an 
automatic  transmission  Is  a  wa.ste  of  gaso- 
line. But  a  good  many  of  youi-  fellow  citizens 
consider  It  a  nece.sslty.  Perhaps,  If  you  live 
In  Florida,  you  go  along  with  the  idea  that 
Americans  waste  too  much  fuel  overheating 
their  houses  But  If  you  live  In  Maine,  you 
are  more  likely  to  believe  that  the  real  waste 
Is  air  conditioning.  The  ability  of  govern- 
ment to  change  any  of  these  national  habius 
quickly  Is.  at  best,  limited. 

Consider  the  real  opportunities  for  very 
Iar>:e  savings  of  en^r^y  First  on  the  list  Is  the 
automohllp  and  owlnt"  to  eovernment  action 
the  current  miidels  arc  far  more  efficleiit  than 
those  bulU  three  years  ago.  But  the  country 
Is  using  more  easollne  than  it  did  three 
years  ago,  because  there  are  more  cars  on  the 
road.  Over  the  prist  decade,  the  number  of 
cars  in  use  has  been  rising  at  a  steady  3  mil- 
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Hon  a  year.  By  the  same  token,  there  are 
great  opportunities  for  saving  fuel  in  the 
design  of  housing.  While  Congress  has  en- 
acted stiff  requirements  for  automobiles'  fuel 
performance.  It  has  not  yet  done  much  about 
housing  standards.  The  administration 
drafted  a  bill  last  yea.'-  and  versions  have 
pas,sed  both  houses  of  Congress,  But  the 
final  compromise  has  been  stuck  for  months 
in  conference.  Why?  It  cuts  across  traditional 
local  Jurisdiction  over  building  codes.  It  Is  no 
simple  matter  to  get  even  the  most  obvious 
conservation  laws  enacted. 

The  relationship  of  conservation  to  Jobs  Is 
clear.  Shortages  mean  unemployment.  Re- 
fusing to  build  power  plants  is  the  wrong 
way  to  cut  demand.  But  gradual  and  planned 
conservation  need  not  disrupt  employment. 
The  law  requiring  more  efficient  cars  will  cost 
no  Jobs  Reqvilremenus  for  home  Insulation 
might  actually  create  them.  The  greatest 
menace  of  all  to  stable  employment  Is.  of 
coirse.  a  return  to  a  very  rapid  Increase  In 
energy  consumption.  That  will  Inevitably 
bring  once  again — as  It  dlci  In  late  1973 — 
sudden  shortages  and  massive  price  Increases 
The  drastic  rise  In  oil  prices  and  the  embargo 
were  the  major  cause  of  the  recent  reces- 
sion In  which,  a  year  ago,  nearly  9  million 
Americans  were  unemployed  Conservation 
can  threaten  Jobs,  If  It  Is  done  Ineptly.  But 
the  greater  threat  Is  the  old  American  tradi- 
tion of  profligacy 

With  a  firm  commitment  to  conser\atlon — 
the  sort  that  protects  employment  rather 
than  Jeopardizing  it,  and  raises  the  standard 
of  living  rather  than  lowering  it— this  coun- 
try can  keep  the  annual  rise  In  energy  con- 
sumption down  around  2  per  cent  a  year. 
Without  any  more  conservation  than  at  pres- 
ent, the  rise  will  probably  be  up  around  4 
per  cent.  That  difference,  compounded  year 
by  year.  Is  the  difference  between  sound  en- 
vironmental protection  and  a  reckl&ss  pur- 
.sult  of  fuel  at  any  cost.  But  even  at  that 
lower  limit  of  2  per  cent  a  year,  the  country 
win  need  more  power  The  question  Is  not 
whether  to  develop  new  source,s  of  energy. 
b,it  how  much  and  under  what  safeguards. 


Growth  and  the  Use  of  Energy  Resources 

In  a  May  5  editorial  entitled  "Which  Power 
Plants?"  presents  a  thoughtful  analysis  of 
the  national  energy  dilemma  posed  by  the  re- 
cent demise  of  the  Kalparowlts  power  project, 
which  had  been  slated  for  construction  In 
southern  Utah,  The  principle  of  protecting 
prime  national  environmental  areas  from 
that  type  of  overwhelming  Industrial  Intru- 
sion, which  was  vindicated  in  part  by  this 
event.  Is  certainly  worthy  of  the  endorsement 
which  you  accorded.  However,  portions  of 
your  analysis  appear  to  be  based  upon  fac- 
tual misapprehensions  meriting  comment. 

The  editorial  is  somewhat  misleading  in 
asserting  that  the  Clean  Air  Act  Amend- 
ments, pending  In  the  Senate,  provide  a 
"tight"  mea-sure  of  protection  of  the  air 
quality  within  national  parks  and  wilderness 
area?.  Indeed,  the  protection  provided  by  this 
bill  is  only  minimally  satisfactory.  First,  it 
would  not  protect  against  the  very  pollutants 
most  responsible  for  the  smog  conditions 
which  constitute  the  chief  peril  to  the  pris- 
tine air  wrlthln  these  areas.  Moreover,  the 
protection  is  In  terms  of  limitations  on  per- 
missible quantities  of  specific  pollutants. 
rather  than  limitations  on  reduction  of  visi- 
bility. While  these  allowable  increments  of 
pollution  are  small.  In  actual  effect  they  will 
perijilt  a  dramatic  reduction  in  the  "cleax 
view  and  the  sense  of  well-being  that  truly 
fre.sh  air  can  provide"  to  which  your  edi- 
torial alludes  Nevertheless,  the  bill  certainly 
provides  far  greater  protection  for  these 
lands  than  will  be  available  If  Senator  Frank 
Moss  prevails  In  his  efforts  to  delete  the  rele- 
vant provisions  from  the  pending  bill. 

Your  assertion  that  the  standards  are  "a 
good  deal  stricter  than  anything  needed  to 
protect  human  health"  is  also  incorrect.  It  is 
probably    premised    upon    the    notion    that 
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ambient  air  quality  standards  identify  a 
threshold  within  which  human  health  and 
welfare  are  preserved.  This  assumption  is 
pure  mythology,  as  Is  well-known  by  the  gov- 
ernmental stewards  in  the  Environmental 
Protection  Agency  to  which  our  well  being 
m  this  respect  has  been  entrusted.  The  best 
evidence  on  this  subject  now  indicates  that 
the  health  and  welfare  consequences  of  air 
pollution  are  essentially  linear  with  level  of 
exposure  In  a  real  sense  then,  protection 
against  significant  air  deterioration  is  de- 
signed to  preserve  and  enhance  both  physical 
and  aesthetic  well  being.  The  suggestion  that 
It  Is  simply  an  exercise  in  cleanliness  for  Its 
own  sake  is  unfortunate. 

The  editorial  greatly  exaggerates  the  con- 
fornla's  energy  future.  Doubts  concerning 
the  near-term  need  for  the  power  was  one 
of  the  chief  vulnerabilities  which  led  to  the 
abandcnment  of  this  project.  If  and  when 
necessary,  Utah's  vast  coal  resources  can  be 
utilized  in  far  more  sensible  ways  to  aug- 
ment national  energy  supplies;  ways  which 
win  not  entail  a  sacrifice  of  our  uniquely 
valuable  wild  land  resources. 

Postponement  is  salutory  for  at  least  two 
Important  reasons.  First,  technology  to  burn 
coal  cleanly  is  well  on  its  way  to  commercial 
viability.  More  Importantly,  there  is  a  vast 
potential  for  energy  conser\ation  in  this 
country  which  will  remain  largely  untapped 
unless  power  development  Is  properly  con- 
strained. 

Estimates  of  the  extent  of  energy  waste  in 
this  country  range  as  high  as  50  per  cent 
Most  of  this  waste  is  recoverable  simply  by 
improving  energy  utilization  efficiencies 
without  sacrificing  economic  output.  Your 
editorial  is  mistaken  in  suggesting  that  this 
option  is  avaUable  only  at  the  expense  of 
employment  and  economic  growth.  Indeed, 
the  greatest  potential  for  such  Improvement 
exists  In  that  very  segment  of  the  society 
which  the  editorial  singles  out  as  demand- 
ing ever  increasing  supplies:  the  age  group 
just  now  entering  the  Job  market  and  es- 
tablishing new  households 

When  one  considers  the  potential  for  aug- 
menting supplies  from  renewable  resources, 
the  dilemma  wanes  further.  New  evidence 
suggests,  for  Instance,  that  electricity  can  be 
available  within  10  years  from  solar  cells  at 
a  cost  of  50c  per  peaic  watt  i  compared  to  the 
current  price  of  nuclear  energy  today  in 
excess  of  81.00/ watt)  with  extremely  rapid 
market  penetration  and  without  significant 
environmental  residuals. 

The  rational  choice  facing  this  country  is 
not  between  Kalparowlts  and  more  nuclear 
reactors  or  Increased  energy  Imports,  Nor  is 
It  a  choice  between  clean  air  in  the  parks 
and  jobs  in  southern  California.  A  national 
energy  policy  which  seeks  "least-cosf  solu- 
tions first  would  defer  such  hard  choices, 
probably  indefinitely, 

Greg  Thomas, 
Washington  Representative,  Sierra  Club 

Washington, 

Considering  all  that  has  been  written  on 
the  subject  in  recent  years  your  treatment 
of  energy  conservation  in  your  May  7  edi- 
torial '"Which  Power  Plants?"  is  surprising 

Holding  down  our  growth  in  the  use  of 
enerey  resources  need  not  impose  a  static 
standard  of  living  as  The  Post  implies  Our 
present  energy  consumption  rate  Is  almost 
twice  that  of  several  well-to-do  European 
countries,  and  numerous  studies  Indicate 
that  about  half  of  the  energy  resources  con- 
sumed in  the  U,S,  each  year  are  wasted 
With  means  that  are  readily  at  hand,  this 
waste  can  be  eliminated  over  the  coming 
decades  and  much  higher  efficiencies  achieved 
In  our  energy  system  Because  eliminating 
this  waste  provides  the  cleanest,  most  ac- 
cessible and  cheapest  source  of  energy,  we 
can.  If  we  choose,  both  lower  energy  con- 
sumption per  capita  and  at  the  same  time 
raise  the  standard  of  living 

Similarly,  The  Post's  statement  that  rigor- 
ous conservation  measures  will  have  a  se- 
vere Impact  on  employment  is  not  supported 
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)y  the  conclusions  of  those  who  have  ex- 
ttmlned  the  relationship  between  Jobs  and 
•  uergy.  For  example,  the  1974  report  of  the 
Ford  Foundation  Energy  Policy  Project  con- 
cluded that  "the  fear  of  the  ripple  effect  of 
economic  disruption  and  lost  Jobs,  If  we  do 
not  continue  high  rates  of  energy  growth. 
Is  unfounded  This  fear  confuses  the  Impact 
of  sudden  supply  disruptions  with  the  quite 
different  longer  term  effects  of  a  slowdown 
In  the  growth  of  energy  demand  by  way  of 
economically  efBclent  energy  conservation." 
Rather  tha'h  restricting  consumption  and 
limiting  Jobs,  energy  conservation  will  Im- 
prove our  standard  of  living  In  Innumerable 
ways.  It  will  stretch  our  resource  base,  mini- 
mize environmental  degradation,  protect 
public  health,  reduce  our  reliance  on  Insecure 
foreign  supplies,  and  Improve  our  economy. 
The  U.S.  badly  needs  a  strong  energy  con- 
servation program.  It  Is  unfortunate  that 
The  Post  has  set  back  that  cause  by  uncriti- 
cally accepting  the  energy  mythology  of  an- 
other era. 

J.  OUSTAVE  Speth. 

Thomas  B.  Cochran, 
National  Resources  Defense  Council.  Inc. 
Washington 


LET  THE  WOIiLD  K.NOW  THAT  FARM 
COLLECTIVIZATION  MEANS  HUN- 
GER 
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or    CEOBGIA  * 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  May  24.  1976 

Mr.  Mcdonald  of  Georgia.  Mr. 
Speaker,  as  the  Soviet  Union  begins  its 
59th  consecutive  poor  crop  year  since 
1917,  should  we  not  consider  how  the  So- 
viet military  buildup  might  be  slowed, 
perhaps  halted,  perhaps  even  reversed, 
should  the  Moscow  Government  be 
forced  to  devote  more  attention  to  food 
production?  We  do  nothing  but  relieve 
the  pressure  on  Moscow,  with  our  food 
t>xports,  thus  permitting  them  to-  surge 
ahead  with  military  projects.  It  is  false 
economy  to  claim  that  a  few  billion  in 
food  sales  is  advantageous  to  us,  when 
such  sales  then  cost  us  untold  billions  in 
greater  defense  expenses. 

The  failure  of  farm  collectivization 
should  be  made  an  absolutely  inescap- 
able fact  of  life  for  the  Communist  Gov- 
ernment in  Moscow,  and  at  the  same 
time  it  should  be  a  situation  so  obvious 
to  the  rest  of  the  world  that  it  cannot 
be  concealed  or  excused  by  apologists  for 
communism. 

The  following  Is  a  report  from  the 
French  periodical  Le  Figaro  dated  May 
18,  1976,  as  translated  by  the  Foreign 
Broadcast  Information  Service. 

The  report  follows: 

Alasming  Food  Shortages  in  U.S.S.R. 

Moscow.  A  fairly  exceptional  even^  In  the 
U.S.SJl.:  Incidents  have  occurred  In  Rostov- 
on-Don,  Kiev  and  Riga.  In  this  last  city,  the 
capital  of  Latvia,  dock  strikes  took  place. 
This  news  was  brought  to  Moscow  by  Wes- 
terners returning  from  southern  Russia,  the 
Ukraine  and  the  Baltic  countries.  All  these 
affairs  are  directly  connected  with  the  food 
crisis  which  has  affected  the  U.S.8.R.  for  sev- 
eral weeks. 

In  Rostov  and  Kiev,  stalls  were  smashed  In 
the  markets  and  the  windows  of  several  food 
shops  broken  by  Soviets  dissatisfied  with  the 
small  amount  of  produce  on  sale.  In  Riga, 
loading  and  unloading  in  the  port  was  con- 
siderably slowed  by  dockers  complaining, 
once  again,  of  food  supply  difficulties. 

If  the  Inctdeii's  n;ipc!tr  fairly  localized  at 
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preneal,  dliji>atLsfactluu,  on  the  other  hand. 
Is  widespread  In  the  face  of  a  crisis  affecting 
the  entire  country.  Even  Moscow,  normally 
a  highly  prlvUeged  city  where  food  supplies 
are  concerned.  Is  experiencing  serious  prob- 
lems. Poultry,  coffee  and  pepper  are  now  non- 
existent lE  the  capital.  Vegetables  are  scarce, 
particularly  onions  and  cabbages,  which  play 
an  important  part  In  the  local  diet.  Fruit — 
mainly  apples — Is  also  hard  to  find. 

As  for  meat,  the  authorities  fear  wide- 
spread exhaustion  of  stocks.  The  Introduc- 
tion throughout  the  country  of  the  meatless 
Thursday  (cafeterias  and  restaurants  are 
allowed  to  serve  only  fish  on  that  day)  gives 
some  Idea  of  the  problems  In  the  food  sec- 
tor. According  to  the  authorities.  In  Moscow 
alone,  a  saving  of  300  tons  of  meat  has  al- 
ready been  made  since  the  beginning  of  May. 

Although  the  USSR  regularly  experiences 
chaotic  supplies  at  the  end  of  each  winter, 
this  year  the  food  crisis  Is  reaching  alarm- 
ing proportions. 

The  very  poor  harvest  of  1976  (especially 
the  grain  harvest,  with  a  deficit  of  70  million 
tons)  and  the  extremely  hard  winter  (spring 
has  only  Just  begun)  aggravated  the  defi- 
ciencies of  a  nationalized  agriculture  which 
has  proved  Incapable,  despite  massive  Invest- 
ment, of  achieving  concrete  results. 

In  a  few  week's  time  the  arrival  of  fresh 
vegetables  should  enable  the  most  urgent 
needs  to  be  met.  The  experts,  however,  are 
not  very  optimistic: 

One — concerning  meat,  livestock  has  been 
decimated  by  the  peasants  who  were  unable 
to  feed  It  and  It  will  take  more  than  a  year 
to  build  up  the  herds  again.  At  the  same 
time,  hoof-and-mouth  disease  Is  spreading 
across  the  Ukraine  and  southern  Russia. 

Two — the  1976  grain  harvest,  although 
better  than  last  year's,  will  still  fall  far  below 
the  plan  target  (220  million  tons),  accord- 
ing to  Western  experts.  Part  of  the  winter 
wheat  (approximately  30  percent  of  th^ 
seed)  has  been  destroyed  by  frost. 

Three— The  USSR  will  probably  Import 
agricultural  produce  to  deal  with  the  most 
serious  shortages.  But  these  purchases  are 
likely  to  be  limited.  In  view  of  the  Soviet 
trade  deficit  which  reached  5  billion  dollars 
last  year. 
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HOW  MUCH  SHOULD  FEDERAL  GOV- 
ERNMENT PAY  DISTRICT  GOV- 
ERNMENT" 

HON    .JO.^FPH  1.    FI.SHF.R 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  May  24.  1976 

Mr.  FISHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  since  the 
early  1800's  Congress  has  made  some 
kind  of  payment  to  the  District  of 
Columbia  In  recognition  of  the  unique 
relationship  between  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment and  the  District.  The  early  pay- 
ments were  made  sporadically  and  for 
specific  purposes.  After  1835  the  pay- 
ments were  made  regularly  in  a  lump 
sum.  For  a  time  the  payments  were  set 
at  a  proportion  of  the  annual  District 
government  expenditures  and  more  re- 
cently as  an  annual  appropriation  deter- 
mined by  Congress.  The  1973  Home  Rule 
Act  provided  authorizations  for  fiscal 
years  1975  through  1978. 

Although  a  Federal  payment  is  au- 
thorized, the  Mayor  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  is  required  to  provide  Congress 
with  a  justification  for  the  payment 
based  on  at  least  nine  factors  listed  in 
the  law.  The  Mayor's  report  for  fiscal 
year  1976,  issued  last  March,  found  that 
the  presence  of  the  Federal  Govemnicr.t 


In  the  District  of  Colu::;:  .a  n.v.jr.ci  m 
unreceived  tax  revenue  r.Lgui;-, .  r:s(  ai 
Impact — of  over  $330  million  li,.  au- 
thorization for  the  fiscal  year  l.Ti;  i  <(;- 
eral  payment  was  $254  iiiliiui  r;..s 
raises  the  question  of  the  adequacy  v:  t::c 
Federal  payment.  Is  the  payment  u:;:- 
cient  to  cover  all  the  revenue  lo  <>  aiui 
costs  which  the  District  of  (  .  iir.bui 
incurs  because  it  is  the  seat  of  t;.<  it d- 
eral  Government? 

The  purpose  of  the  bill  H  !,  l::i>46  is 
to  set  up  an  Independent  co:n:!u.s.si.  i;  to 
study  that  question.  An  iiaii  tx'ndcrit, 
Presidentially  appointed  <  iiniinLb.s:(>n 
would  not  have  the  potential  t-as  whu  h 
either  the  District  of  Colun;:.  a  overn- 
ment  or  the  Congress  would  »  :  ar.u^r  m 
studying  the  question  of  the  ! -  ;.  ;a!  pay- 
ment. It  would  have  no  pitUi'^iHisiUon 
either  to  maximize  or  minimize  t.'a  pay- 
ment, but  would  concentrate  -■:  a::  un- 
partial  determination  of  fa::  ,.;.i:  ade- 
quate recompense  to  •::>  i  >;■;;,{  of 
Columbia  for  loss  of  revti.UL 

The  factors  to  be  considered  ;i.  evalu- 
ating tlie  loss  of  revenue  could  ;ralude 
the  great  amount  of  nontaxable  1 1  deral 
property  and  other  property  such  a.s  em- 
bassies, the  relative  lack  of  busines.s  in- 
come and  property  which  could  be  taxed, 
other  taxes  lost  through  congressional- 
ly  granted  exemptions,  as  well  a.s  the 
extra  costs  Incurred  becau.'^p  cf  spfvial 
services  made  necessary-  by  t;a  ;  :..stnce 
of  the  Federal  Governn^<r.'  I;,*-  cnm- 
mission  may  well  want  •-  :;..  luii  mher 
factors,  or  exclude  some  :  i::r  m  ,  ^  cur- 
rently considered,  in  oic- :  •_,>  .wduate 
the  adequacy  of  the  Federal  payn.ei.t 

The  House  report  on  the  home  rule 
bill  indicated  that  the  intention  of  au- 
thorizing the  Fori'  Ta'  pa'.;i.o:.t  fn;  a  4- 
year  period  was  :•  .  :•.  .■  c-:..-:-!-  !;:••  (.p- 
portunity  to  review    ■  ;;  ;:i*ii)r.   after 

the  4  years  were  u,  B;.  e-;tabl;s!iing 
a  commission  to  study  the  }-.  tieml  pay- 
ment we  will  be  Insuring  a 
disinterested  review  of  tlic 
plenty  of  time  for  Congress  ♦ 
necessary  (^hanges  in  U:'  i^  :<  : 
ment. 

The  financial  soundness  of  uri 
emments  all  around  tli<  iou:,t 
becoHT^  a  ■-"ubject  of  rnnccr!;  tn 
zens  M  '  •  major  ciiie  :i 
maxiniuiu  tax  effort  a; a;  v. 
or  have  already  reada  i  ::; 
additional  taxes  are  C(  ii  ' 
Instead  of  producine  m.  :. 
taxes  may  drive  :.,  iira 
the  city.  I  think  tliai  Uie  Di.stnct  u:  Co- 
lumbia faces  this  danger.  And  its  diiU- 
culties  are  compounded  by  the  redui  'ion 
in  its  tax  base  caused  b-, 
the  Federal  Govemn:' 
payment  is  adequate  •:  i);  ;: 
lumbia  will  not  neeci  •  !••<:!.; 
or  Impose  lll-concei\ci:  :..\. 
professionals  tax  or  a  n  !•::!.  :' 

The  Federal  payment  ;  a:.  ;: 
complex  subject  which  :,i.  :• 
and  thorough  study.  This  i 
12946,  provides  for  a  comini.sMon  to  ni;ike 
such  a  study.  I  support  this  bill  .itid  ur^e 
the  House  to  support  it  also  T  teiiier 
with  the  independent  audit  prov:tied  in 
H.R.  11009,  this  study  commi.s.-:  :.  will 
do  much  to  give  Congres.*;  a  clear  i  i.  ture 
of  the  finances  of  the  I);  •::  t  of  d  :ii;:i- 
bia  and  a  good  ba.';!,';  In:  ::.;:r:::,g^  iiuaiaial 
(!*-ri^-K-i:.<  i.ir  the  I):>tr;-'t 
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